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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    702^     CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— r/iwrsda^',  January  3,  1991 


The  3d  day  of  January  being  the  day 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  annual  meetmg 
of  the  Congress,  the  1st  session  of  the 
102d  Congress  commenced  this  day  at 
12  noon 

The  Senate  assembled  in  its  Chamber 
at  the  Capitol 

The  Senate  wa.s  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President 


t'RAVKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C-  Halverson.  D,D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

L^et  us  pray: 

But  he  that  is  grratrst  among  you  shaH 
be    your    servant      And    uhosoever    shall 
eialt  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that 
shall   humble    himself  shall    be   exalted 
Matthew  23:11,  12, 

Eternal  God,  without  beginning  or 
end,  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  con- 
secrate these  Thy  servants  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  their  high 
calling.  Save  them  from  the  love  of 
power  which  leads  to  arrogance  and 
causes  them  to  bloat  rather  than  grow. 
Deliver  them  from  self-seeking  which 
produces  demagogs  and  treats  rhetoric 
as  an  end  in  itself— from  personal  am- 
bition and  intransigence  which  render 
the  Senate  an  institution  where  the 
whole  IS  less  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts— from  an  elite  which  expects  at- 
tention and  favor,  seeking  publicity  for 
Its  own  sake.  Help  them  to  be  faithful 
to  their  calling  and  commitment,  re- 
membering that  the  greatest  leaders 
have  been  servants.  Help  them  to  re- 
member that  as  representatives  they 
are  also  leaders  and  grant  that  they 
will  not  sacrifice  critical  leadership  for 
mindless  representation 

In  His  name  who  w;i,s  the  Servant   of 
servants.  Amen. 


CREDENTIALS'    RESIGNATION    AND 
APPOIN'^MENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  letter  of  res- 
ignation, a  certificate  of  appointment 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  res- 
ignation, two  certificates  of  election 
for   unexpired    terms,   and   the   creden- 


tials of  the  33  Senators  elected  for  6- 
year  terms  beginning  January  3,  1991. 

All  certificates,  the  Chair  is  advised, 
are  m  the  forms  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  contain  all  the  essential  require- 
ments of  the  forms  suggested  by  the 
Senate. 

If  there  be  no  objection,  the  reading 
of  the  above-mentioned  letter  and  the 
certificates  will  be  waived,  and  they 
will  be  printed  in  full  m  the  Record. 

The  documents  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

US  Sf.natk. 
Was ^i 1 1.9 (on,  DC.  December  4.  199f' 
H  >r:    D.^^  Quayle, 

I'^rsident  of  the  Senate.   C  ■'^    Senate    VVa.v^ir.o- 
ton.  DC 

Dkar  Mr.  President  I  herewith  lender  rr.y 
re?:trnat,;on  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
SLaLes  Senate  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  become  effective  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday,  December  4,  1990 

I  am  obligated  to  assume  m.v  new  position 
as  a  state  Senator  on  December  5.  1990  The 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
prohibits  an  individual  from  slmu;t,aneously 
holding  both  the  offices  of  st.at*  Senator  and 
United  States  Senator 
S'nt  erely  yours. 

GORrifJN  J     Hl'MPHREY, 

U.S.  Seriator. 

State  of  New  Hampshire 
certificate  of  app01nt>1ent,  december  '. 

19<<l 

U'nder  the  authority  of  New  Ham.pshire  Re- 
vised Statutes  Annotated  661  5.  1  hereby  ap- 
point the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Smith  of 
Tuftonboro.  New  Hampshire  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
from,  the  State  of  New  Ham.pshire  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  term. 

JvDD  Gregg, 
CoiernOT  of  Sen  Hampshire. 

STATE  OF  Hawaii 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTlO.N  FOR  UNEXITRED 
TERM 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  th(  United 
States 
This  IS  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
Nivem.ber,  1990,  Daniel  K  Akaka  was  duly 
ihosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  termi 
ending  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1995, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  representation 
from  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  caused  by  the  death  of  Spark  M  Mat- 
sunaga 


Witness  His  excellency  our  governor  JotaB 
Waihee,  and  our  sea!  hereto  affixed  at  HoBO- 
luiu,  Hawaii  this  26th  day  of  Novem:ber.  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1990 

By  the  Gf>vernor; 

John  Waihee. 

Gr:ernor. 

State  of  Lndiana 
Tc  the  F'es-ideni  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
Novem.ber,  1990,  Dan  Coats  was  du.y  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Stat*  of  Indi- 
ana a  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  ending 
at  noon  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1993.  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  from  said 
Stat*  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
taused  by  the  resignation  of  Dan  Quayle 

Witness:  I,  Evan  Bayh.  hereto  set  miy  har.c 
and  affix  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Indiana  this 
6th  day  of  December,  m  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1990 
Bv  the  Governor; 

T:v..-.n  Bayh, 

(7;--.  cnor. 

State  of  Montana 
CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  FOR  SIX-YEAR  TERM 
To   the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the   United 
States 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,   AD    1990,   Max   Baucus  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Montana  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  m  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term,  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Stan 
Stephens,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Hel- 
ena this  10th  day  of  Decem.ber,  m  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1990 

By  the  Governor: 

STAN  Stephens. 

GovemoT. 

State  of  Delaware 
certificate  of  election  for  six-yeah  term 

T 


I.  nnea 


thi    P-'e.^ident   of  the  Senate   o' 
Statei 

This  IS  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990,  Joseph  R  Biden,  Jr  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  a  Senator  from,  said  State  tc 
represent  said  State  m  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1991 

Witness  His  excellency  our  Governor  Mi- 
ch.ael  N  Castle,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Dovei  this  5th  day  of  December,  m  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1990 


Th 


1%  ■bullei'  svmbx)!  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  b>  a  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  fKxir 
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By  the  Governor: 


Michael  N.  Castle. 

Governor 

BftAtm  or  OKLAHOMA 
CERTIFICATR  OF  XLSCtlON  FOR  SIX-YEAR  TERM 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990.  David  L.  Boren  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  as  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3d  day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Henry  Bellmon  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma  this  14th  day  of 
November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1990. 

By  the  Governor: 

Henry  Bellmon. 

Governor. 

State  of  New  Jersey 
certincatton  of  election  for  six-year 

TERM 
To  tlu  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990.  BUI  Bradley  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Jim 
Florio.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Tren- 
ton this  4th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1990. 

By  the  Governor: 

Jim  Florio, 

Governor. 

STATE  OF  Colorado 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  FOR  8IX-YEAR  TERM 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1990,  Hank  Brown  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
3rd  day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Roy 
Romer,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  Denver 
this  17th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1990 

By  the  Governor: 

Roy  Romer, 

Governor. 

State  of  Mississippi 
certification  of  election  for  six-year 

TERM 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1990  Thad  Cochran  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Ray 
Mabus,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  the 
Capitol  In  the  City  of  Jackson.  Mississippi, 
this  3rd  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
LoriJ  1990. 

By  the  Governor: 

Ray  Mabus, 

Governor. 


STATE  OF  Maine 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  FOR  SIX-YEAR  TERM 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  1990,  William  S.  Cohen  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Maine  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
the  3d  day  of  January,  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  John 
R  McKernan,  Jr..  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Augusta.  Maine  this  twenty-sixth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1990. 
By  the  Governor: 

John  R.  McKernan,  Jr.. 

Governor. 

STATE  OF  Idaho 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  FOR  SIX-YEAR  TERM 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990.  Larry  E.  Craig  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3d 
day  of  January,  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Cecil 
D  Andrus,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Boise  this  21st  day  of  November,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1990. 

By  the  Governor: 

Cecil  D.  Andrus, 

Governor. 

State  of  New  Mexico 
certificate  of  election  for  8k-year  term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
StaUs. 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1990,  Pete  Domenlcl  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  a  Senator  from  said  State   to  rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1991." 

Witness:     His    excellency    our    Governor 
Garrey  E.  Carruthers.  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico  this  27th  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1990." 
Garrey  E.  Carruthers, 

Governor 

State  of  Nebraska 
certificate  of  election  for  six-year  term 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  1990,  J  J  Exon  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska a  Senator  from  said  State  to  rep- 
resent said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness:  Her  excellency  our  Governor  Kay 
A  Orr,  and  our  seals  hereto  affixed  at  Lin- 
coln this  5th  day  of  December,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1990. 

Kay  a.  Orr, 

Governor. 

STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 
CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  FOR  SIX- YEAR  TER.M 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990.  Al  Gore  was  duly  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
as  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 


State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years.  tx-KinniriK  on  the  3rd 
day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Ned 
McWherter.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  capitol  in  Nashville  this  19th  day  of  De- 
cember. In  the  year  of  our  Uird  ;«90 

By  the  Governor: 

Ned  McWherter. 

Governor. 

State  of  Texas 
This  Is  to  certify,  that  at  a  general  elec- 
tion held  on  Tuesday,  November  6.  AD  1990 
Phil  Gramm  was  duly  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  a  term  beginning  .lanuary  3.  1991 
In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
signed  my  name  and  cau.sed  the  Sea:  of  State 
to  be  affixed  at  the  City  of  Austin,  this  the 
19th  day  of  December,  AD   1990. 

WiLUAM  P.  Clements.  Jr , 

Governor. 

State  of  Iijwa 

certificate  of  election  for  sex-yf.ar  tkrm 

To   the   President  of  the  Senate  of  the   l.'nitcd 
States. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November.  1990,  Tom  Harkln  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent  said 
State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd 
day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Terry  E.  Branstad.  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  this  tenth  day  of 
December  In  the  year  1990. 

By  the  Governor: 

Terry  E  Branstad. 

Governor. 

State  of  Oregon 
certificate  of  election  for  six-year  term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This  18  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1990,  Mark  O   Hatfield  was  duly  cho- 
sen by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Stale  of 
Oregon   a   Senator   from   said   State   to   rep- 
resent said  State  In  the  Senat.e  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  third  day  of  January,  1991 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Neil 
Goldschmidt,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Salem,  Oregon  this  6th  day  of  Detember,  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1990 
By  the  Governor: 

NEIL  GOLDSCHMIDT. 

Governor 

State  of  Alabama 
certificate  of  election  for  a  sk-'i'ear 
ter.m  in  the  i'  s  senate 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November.  1990,  the  Honorable  Howell  Heflln 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  as  a  Senator  from  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate 
of   the   United    State.K    for    the    term   of   six 
years,  beginning  on  the  Third  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1391. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  the 
Honorable  Guy  Hunt,  and  our  .seal  hareto  af- 
fixed at  the  Alabama  State  House  this  Twen- 
tieth day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1990 
By  the  Governor: 

Guy  Hunt. 

Governor. 


Statt.  ok  North  Carolina 
certificate  of  election  for  six-yeak  term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  I'mtcd 
States 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6lh  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990.  Jesse  A   Helms  was  duly  chosen 
by    the    qualified    electors    of    the    State    of 
North  Carolina  a  Senator  from  said  Stat#  to 
represent   said    State    in    the    Senate   of   the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
tflnnlng  January  3.  1991 

Witness      His    excellency    our    Governor. 
James  G    .Martin,  and  our  Seal  hereto  affixed 
al  Raleigh  Ihis  the  28lh  day  of  November,  \n 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1990. 
By  the  Governor: 

Jame.s  g  Martin, 

Governor. 

State  of  Louisiana 
election  procl.\mation 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This  ia  to  certify  Ihal  on  Ihe  6lh  day  of  Oc- 
tober.   1990.   J     Bennett   Johnston   was   duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  a   .Senator   from   said   Stale   to 
represent   said    Stat.e   in    the   Senate   of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1991. 

Wiines.s  His  excellency  our  Governor 
Buddy  Roemer,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Ihe  Cily  of  Baton  RouKe  this  15lh  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990 

In  Witness  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  officially  and  caused  to  be  affixed 
Ihe  Great  Seal  of  the  Stat*  of  Louisiana,  al 
the  Capitol.  In  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge,  on 
this  the  15lh  day  of  November  AD.  1990 
Buddy  Roemer. 
Governor  of  Louisiana 

State  of  Kansas 
ckrtificate  of  election 
'^resident  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Thi^?  to  certify  that  on  the  6lh  day  of  No- 
vemt>er.  nineteen  hundred  ninety  Nancy 
I..andon  Kassebaum  was  regularly  elected  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  and  of  the  United  States  of  .America 
a  United  States  Senator  for  Ihe  regular  term 
beginning  on  Ihe  third  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  ninety-one 

Witness  The  Honorable  Mike  Hayden.  our 
Governor,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at  To- 
peka,  Kan.sas.  this  28th  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred 
ninety 

By  the  Governor' 

Mike  Hayden. 

GorernoT- 

The  Commonwealth  ok  .Massachusetts 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
.November,  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety 
John  F  Kerry  was  duly  chosen  by  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts a  Senator  from  said  Commonwealth 
to  represent  said  Commonwealth  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  Ihe  United  States  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  ninely-one 

Witness'  His  Excellency  our  Governor.  Mi- 
chael S  Dukakis,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Boston,  this  fifth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
ninety. 

By  the  Governor: 

Michael  S.  Dukakis. 

Governor 


State  of  Michigan 
certificate  of  election  for  six-year  term 

To  the  President  of  ihe  Seriate  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  to  certify  thai  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990,  Carl  Levin  was  duly  chosen  by 
Ihe  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  in  the  Senate  of  ihe  United  States 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
3rd  day  of  January.  1991. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  this  4th  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Nine  Hundred  Ninety  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth One  Hundred  Fifty-Four. 

By  the  Governor- 

Jame.«  J.  Blanchard. 

Governor. 

Commonwealth  ok  Ke.nticky 
certificate  of  election  for  six-year  term 
7"o   all   to    Whom   These   Presents  Shall   Come. 
Greeting: 

Know  Ye.  That  Mitch  McConnell  having 
been  duly  certified,  that  on  the  6lh  day  of 
November.  1990,  was  duly  chosen  by  qualified 
electors  of  the  Slate  of  Kentucky  a  Senator 
from  said  State  to  represent  said  State  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  Jan- 
uary. 1991. 

1  hereby  invest  the  above  named  with  full 
power  and  authority  to  execute  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  said  office  according 
to  law.  And  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same, 
with  all  the  rights  and  emoluments  there- 
unto legally  appertaining,  for  and  during  the 
term  prescribed  by  law 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  caused  these 
letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  hereunto  affixed  Done 
at  Frankfort,  the  27lh  day  of  November  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  90  and  in  the  one  hundred  and  99lh 
year  of  the  Commonwealth, 

Wallace  G  Wilkinson, 

Governor. " 

STATE  OF  Georgia 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember 1990.  Honorable  Sam  Nunn  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  a  Senator  from  said  state  to  rep- 
resent said  state  m  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
on  the  3rd  day  of  January  1991 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Joe 
Frank  Harris,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Atlanta,  this  6th 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1990. 

By  the  Governor: 

Joe  Frank  Harris, 

Governor. 

State  of  Rhode  Island 
certificate  of  election  for  six-year  term 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates 
This  is  to  certify  thai  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990,  Claiborne  Pell  was  duly  chosen 
by    the   qualified   electors   of   the   State    of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  a 
Senator   from   said   State   to   represent   said 
State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3d 
day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness:  His  Excellency  our  Governor  Ed- 
ward D.  DiPrete.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed 


al  Providence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  m 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1990 
By  the  Governor 

Edward  D  DiFTiete. 

Goi'emor. 

State  of  South  Dakota 
certificate  of  election 
This  is  to  certify,  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  ninety,  al  a 
general  election  Lan-y  Pressler  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  i«  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning 
the  third  day  of  Janua.'-y.  nineteen  hundrec 
ninety -one. 

In  witness  whereof.  We  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  State 
to  be  affixed  al  Pierre,  the  Capital,  this  28th 
day  of  November,  nineteen  hundred  ninety. 

GEORGE  S    MICKELSON. 

Governor. 

State  of  Arkansas 
To  All  To   Whom  These  Presents  ShJiil  Come- 
Creeting: 

Whereas,  a  canvass  of  the  vote  of  all  Coun- 
ties in  the  General  Election  held  on  Novem- 
ber sixth.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
Nmely  has  been  made,  as  provided  by  law. 
and  whereas.  It  appears  that  David  Pryor 
was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  a  Senator  from,  said 
State  to  represent  said  State  ir,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  the  term,  of  six 
years,  beginning  on  the  third  day  of  January. 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety-one 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  o:  the 
State  of  .Arkansas  to  be  affixed  at  Little 
Rock,  this  the  seventeenth  day  of  December. 
m  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Ninety, 

Bill  Clinton. 

Governor. 

State  of  West  Virginia 

CBBTIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  FOR  SIX-YEAR  TERM 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  cl  the  United 
States 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1990,  John  D  Rockefeller  IV  was 
chosen  by  the  qualified  eiecto.-s  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  a  Senator  from  said  State 
to  represent  said  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1991. 

Witness  His  excellency  our  Governor  Gas- 
ton Caperton.  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  on 
this  the  9ih  day  of  November,  One  Thousand 
Nine  Hundred  Ninety,  and  m  the  year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Ninety. 

By  the  Governor: 

Gaston  Caperton. 

Governor. 

state  of  west  VIRGINIA,  executive 

department,  CHARLESTON 
.4  PTOclamatior, 
Whereas,  from  the  certificates  of  the  Board 
of  Canvassers  of  the  several  counties  of  West 
Virginia,  it  appears  thai,  at  the  General 
Election  held  on  Novem.ber  6  1990.  the  vote 
for  the  United  Stales  Senator  was  as  follows 

Uhr  VoM'  (f)       J»  Rockleliet 
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Now.  therefore.  I.  Gaston  Caperton.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  West  Vlriflnla.  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  vested  In  me  by  Chapter  3. 
Article  6.  Section  11.  of  the  Code  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, do  hereby  proclaim  Jay  Rockefeller 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  for  the  term  be^nnlng  the  3rd  day  of 
January.  1991. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
band  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  West  Vlnrlnla  to  be  affixed. 

By  the  Governor: 

GA8TON  Caperton. 

Governor. 

State  of  Illinois 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety  Paul 
Simon  was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  Senator  from 
said  State,  to  represent  said  State  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  beirinnlnff  on  the  third  day  of  Jan- 
uary, nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor 
James  R.  Thompson,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  the  the  city  of  Springfield  this  twen- 
ty-sixth day  of  November.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety 

By  the  Governor: 

James  r.  Thompson, 

Governor. 

State  of  Wyomino 
certificate  of  el.ection 
Whereas  according  to  the  ofncial  returns 
of  the  General  Election  held  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  on  the  6th  day  of  November.  1990. 
regularly  transmitted  to  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  duly  canvassed  by  the 


State  Canva.-*.sink'  Board,  it  apjx'ars  that  Alan 
Simpson  has  Iwen  July  elect«>il  I  nited  States 
Senator 

Now.  therefore.  1.  Mike  Sullivan.  Governor 
of  Wyoming  do  hereby  certify  that  he  Is 
elected  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  3rd 
day  of  January.  1991 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  5>eal  of  Wyoming 
to  be  affixed  Given  at  Cheyenne  this  26th 
day  of  November.  1990 

Mike  Sullivan. 

GovemoT 

State  of  New  Hampshire 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November,  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety  Bob 
Smith  was  duly  chosen  by  the  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  a  Sen- 
ator from  said  State  to  represent  said  State 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor 
Judd  Gregg  and  our  Seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Concord  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  November. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ninety. 

Judd  Grego. 

Governor. 

State  of  Alaska 

certificate  of  election  for  8DC-YEAR  TERM 

To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  sixth  day  of 
November.  1990.  Ted  Stevens  was  duly  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka a  Senator  from  said  State  to  represent 
said  State  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  the  t«rm  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the 
3rd  day  of  January,  1991 

In  testimony  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  hereto  the  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  at  Juneau,  the  Capital,  this 
28  day  of  December.  AD   1990 

Walter  J  Hickel, 

Governor. 

State  of  South  Carolina 
certificate  of  election  for  six-year  term 
To  the  {Resident  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990.  Strom  Thurmond  was  duly  cho- 
sen by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent  said   State   In   the   Senate   of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  1991 

Witness'  His  excellency  our  governor,  Car- 
roll A  Campbell.  Jr..  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 
fixed at  Columbia.  South  Carolina  this  26th 
day  of  November.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1990 
By  the  Governor: 

Carroll  A.  Campbell.  Jr.. 

Governor. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
To  the  President  of  the  SenaU  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990,  John  W.  Warner  was  duly  cho- 
sen by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  a  senator  from  said  Com- 
monwealth to  represent  said  Commonwealth 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  beginning  on  the  3rd  day  of 
January.  1991. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor.  Law- 
rence Douglas  Wilder,  and  our  seal  hereto  af- 


fixed at  the  State  Capitol  in  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia this  29th  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1990 
By  the  Governor: 

Lawrence  Douglas  Wilder, 

_  Governor. 

State  of  Minnesota 
certificate  of  election 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 
This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  6th  day  of  No- 
vember. 1990.  Paul  David  Wellstone  was  duly 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  a  Senator  from  said  State  to 
represent   said   State   in   the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years,  be 
ginning  on  the  3rd  day  of  January.  1991 

Witness  our  signature  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  on  this  10th  day  of 
December.  1990 

Rudy  Perpich, 

Cot'ernor. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  OF 
OFFICE 


The  VICK  I'HK.SIDKNT  I!  the  Sen- 
ators to  be  sworn  will  now  present 
themselves  at  the  desk  in  groups  of 
four,  as  their  name.s  are  called  by  the 
clerk  in  alphabetical  order,  the  Chair 
will  administer  their  oath  of  office 

The  clerk  will  read  the  names  of  the 
first  group. 

The  le(?lslat!ve  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr  Baucus,  Mr 
BlDEN.  and  Mr.  Boren. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Burns.  .Mr  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Nickles.  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
Official  Oath  Book 

The  VICE  PRE.SIDENT  Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising. ) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Braulev.  Mr  Brown.  Mr 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Cochran 

The  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG.  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  LUGAR,  and 
Mr.  LOTT.  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to'* 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
Official  Oath  Book 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr  Cohen,  Mr  Craig.  Mr 
DoMENici,  and  Mr.  Exon 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  .Mr 
Mitchell.  .Mr  sv.mms.  Mr  Bingaman, 
and  Mr.  Kekrey.  respectively,  ad- 
vanced to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President,     and     they    severally    sub- 


scribed to  the  oath  in  the  Official  Oath 
Book. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Congratula- 
tions, 

[Applau.se.  Senators  rising,] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr. 
Harkin,  and  Mr.  Hatfield. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Sas- 
ser,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Grassley,  and 
Mr  Dole,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President, 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  Official  Oath  Book. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Congratula- 
tions 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  HEFLIN,  Mr.  HELMS,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mrs.  Kassebaltm. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senators 
will  come  forward 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr  Breau.x.  and 
Mr,  Dole,  respectively,  advanced  to 
the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President; 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  Official  Oath  Book. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising  ] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Kerry  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.    Levin.    Mr.    McConneli,.    and   Mr. 

Nl'NN. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senators 
will  come  forward. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr.  FORD,  and  Mr. 
Fowler,  respectively,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
them  by  the  Vice  President;  and  they 
severally  subscribed  to  the  oath  in  the 
Official  Oath  Book. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising  ] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senators 
will  come  forward. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr 
Chafee.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Bumpers. 
and  Mr.  B^iTiD.  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President; 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  Official  Oath  Book. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Congratula- 
tions. 


[Applause.  Senators  rising] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senators 
will  come  forward. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Rudman,  and 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  respectively,  advanced 
to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the 
oath  prescribed  by  law  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  Vice  President; 
and  they  severally  subscribed  to  the 
oath  in  the  Official  Oath  Book. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Congratula- 
tions. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  names  of  the  next  group. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the 
names  of  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Warner. 
and  Mr.  WELLSTONE. 

These  Senators,  escorted  by  Mr.  HOL- 
LINGS.  Mr.  ROBB.  and  former  Senator 
Mondale  of  Minnesota,  respectively, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  them  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  they  severally  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  in  the  Official  Oath 
Book. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Congradu- 
lations. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  majority  leader 


Craig 

D  Amito 

Danforth 

Da&chle 

DeCoDcini 

Duon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Durenberger 

ExoD 

Ford 

Fowler 

Gam 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Graham 

GrajTur, 

GraS6ie> 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

HefllD 

Heinz 


I  Will 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
momentarily  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  so  that  the  roll  will  be  called 
and  a  quorum  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beginning  the  proceedings  of 
this  Senate,  but  I  believe  it  appropriate 
to  note  at  this  time  for  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  for  all  Americans  that 
Senator  THURMOND  has  just  taken  the 
oath  of  office  to  the  Senate  for  the 
eighth  time. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  This  is  one  other  re- 
spect in  which  he  is  unique,  among 
many. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    The    clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The    legislative    clerk    proceeded    to 
call    the   roll,    and    the   following   Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  1] 


AdAins 

Boren 

Bums 

Ak&lia 

Bradley 

BjTd 

Baucus 

BreAux 

Cluifee 

Bentsen 

Brown 

Coat£ 

Biden 

Brjan 

Cochran 

BinK&nuui 

Bumpers 

Coben 

Bond      - 

Bardlcli 

Conrad 

Helms 

Hollin^ 

Inouye 

Johnst.oD 

Kassehauir. 

ICaslen 

Kennedj 

Kerrej 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leatiy 

L«VlD 

Llebennaii 
Lott 


Mack 

McCain 

McConnell 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 


PbU 

Pressler 

Pr>-or 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Rclfc 

Rudmaji 

Sanionj 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Slovens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wirth 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT    A  quorum  is 
present 
The  majority  leader. 


INFORMING  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  EACH  HOUSE  IS 
ASSEMBLED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  and  im^mediately  con- 
sidered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  rei>ort. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

A  resolution  informing  the  President  of 
the  United  Staes  that  a  quorum  of  each 
House  is  assembled 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  li  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  tc  join  such 
commltee  as  ma.v  be  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  inforrn  him 
that  a  quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled 
and  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  he  may  be  pleased  to  make 

Mr.  MITCHELL  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  .motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  MAJOR- 
ITY' AND  MINORiry  LEADERS 
The  VICE  PRESIDEN"!.  Pursuant  to 
the  resolution,   the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  are  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 
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INFORMING     THK     HOUSE    OF     Rp:P- 
RF>SKNTATIVKS  THAT  A  QUORUM 
OF  THE  SENATE  IS  ASSEMBLED 
Mr.     MITCHELL      Mr.     President.     I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  and  immediately  con- 
sidered. 

THE    VICE    PRESIDENT     The    clerk 

will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A    resolution    tS     Res     2)    informing    the 

House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 

the  Senate  is  assembled. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution'' 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceftled  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Thp  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
Is  on  <i4?reeinR  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  2)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
aflrreed  to. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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PDCDIO  THE  HOIK  OF  DAILY 
MEETINO  OF    THK  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  and  immediately  con- 
sidered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  resolution  (S  Res  3)  fixing  the  hour  of 
dally  meeting  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  F'RESIDENT  The  question 
Is  on  agreeiOK'  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  3)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  hour  of  dally  meeting  of 
the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless  oth- 
erwise ordered. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
a^eed  to 

Mr  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The    VICE 
will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  rt-ad  as  follows: 

.\  resolution  (S  Res  4i  electing  Martha  S 
Pope  as  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDF:NT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution"* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  4)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  Martha  S  Pope,  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  be.  and  she  is  hereby, 
elected  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ELECTING  MAKTHA  S.  POPE  AS 
THE  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND 
DOORKEEPER  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mrr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  It  be  stated  and  Immediately  con- 
sidered. 


NOTIFYING  THE   PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  UNITED   STATES  OF  THE 

ELECTION  OF  A  SERGEANT  AT 

ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER  OF  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  and  immediately  con- 
sidered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res  5»  notifying  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  election  of 
a  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  5)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Hon- 
orable Martha  S.  Pope,  of  Connecticut,  as 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  mov?  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NOTIFYING  THE  HOUSE  oK  KKP 
HKSENTATIVES  OF  THE   ELEC- 
TION OF  A  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 
AND  DOORKEEPER  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.     MITCHELL.     Mr.     President,    I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 


that  it  be  stated  and  immediately  con- 
sidered 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  report 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^  resolution  iS  Res  6)  notlf.ving  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  election  of  a  Ser- 
tfeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  6)  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives t>e  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Honor- 
able Martha  S.  Pope,  of  Connecticut,  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REAPPOINTMENT   BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair, 
on  behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-621. 
reappoints  Michael  Davidson  as  Senate 
Legal  Counsel,  effective  January  3. 
1991.  for  a  term  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  103d  Congress 


RELATING  TO  THE  REAPPOINT 
MENT  OF  MICHAEL  DAVIDSON 
AS  SENATE  LEGAL  COIJNSEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated  and  immediately  con- 
sidered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S  Res.  7i  relating  to  the  re- 
appointment of  Michael  Davidson  as  Senate 
Legal  Counsel. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  tu  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  7i  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  reappointment  of  Mi- 
chael Davidson  to  be  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
made  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  this  day  is  effective  as  of  January  3. 
1991.  and  the  term  of  service  of  the  appointee 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  One  Hundred 
Third  Congress 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  DOLE  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 


January  3,  1991 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUESTS 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  en  bloc  12  unanimous- 
consent  requests  and  ask  that  they  be 
immediately  considered;  that  the  re- 
quests be  agreed  to  en  bloc;  and.  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  adoption 
of  these  requests  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  unanimous-consent  requests, 
submitted  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 

il  1  Mr  President.  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  102d  Congress, 
the  Ethics  Committee  be  authorized  t<j  meet 
(luring  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

i'2i  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  102d  Congress. 
there  be  a  Umiution  of  15  minutes  each  upon 
any  rollcall  vote,  with  the  warning  signal  U> 
l)e  sounded  at  the  mldwa.v  point,  beginning 
at  the  last  T-m  minutes,  and  when  rollcall 
voles  are  of  10-minul.e  duration,  the  warning 
signal  be  sounded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  T'-v  minutes- 

(3)  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ihal  during  the  102d  Congress,  it  be  in  order 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  receive  re- 
ports at  the  desk  when  presented  by  a  Sen- 
ator at  any  time  during  the  day  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senat.e 

(4)  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  may 
daily  have  up  to  10  minutes  each  on  each  cal- 
endar day  following  the  prayer  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of.  or  the  approval  of. 
the  .lournal 

I.'))  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  his  three  assistants  tie 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
102d  Congress 

i6i  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXVIIl,  conference  reports  and  statements 
accompanying  them  not  be  printed  as  Senate 
reports  when  such  conference  reports  and 
statements  have  been  printed  as  a  House  re- 
port unless  specific  request  is  made  in  the 
Senate  in  each  instance  to  have  such  a  re- 
port printed 

i7i  Mr  President,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  be  au 
thorized  during  the  102d  Congress  to  file  re 
ports  during  adjournments  or  recesses  of  the 
Senate  on  aprropriation  bills,  including 
joint  resolutions,  together  with  any  accom.- 
panying  notices  of  motions  to  susi)end  rule 
X\'I,  pursuant  to  rule  V,  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  certain  amendments  to  such  bills  or 
Joint  resolutions,  which  proposed  amend- 
ments shall  be  printed 

(8i  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  for  the  duration  of  the  102d  Congress. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  technical  and  clerical  corrections  in 
the  engrossments  of  all  Senate-passed  bills 
and  resolutions.  Senate  amendments  to 
House  bills  and  resolutions.  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  amendments  to  Senate  bills 
and  resolutions,  and  Senate  amendments  to 
House  amendments  to  Senate  amendments 
to  House  bills  or  resolutions. 

i9i  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  for  the  duration  of  the  102d  Congress, 
when  the  Senate  is  in  recess  or  adjournment. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United   States,   and— with   the  exception  of 


House  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and  concurrent 
resolutions — messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives:  and  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  President  pro  tempore,  and 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions 

ilOi  Mr  FYesident,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  for  the  duration  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress. Senators  be  allowed  to  leave  at  the 
desk  with  the  Journal  Clerk  the  names  of 
two  staff  members  who  will  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  specific  matter  noted,  and  that 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  be  instructed  to  rotate 
such  staff  members  as  space  allows. 

Ill)  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  for  the  duration  of  the  l(J2d  Con- 
gress. It  be  in  order  to  refer  treaties  and 
nominations  on  the  day  when  they  are  re- 
ceived from  the  President,  even  when  the 
Senate  has  no  executive  session  that,  day 

il2i  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  bills  or  further  resolutions,  or 
Committee-reported  legislation,  other  than 
those  whose  introduction  and  consideration 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Majority  Leader, 
following  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leader,  be  in  order  prior  to  January  23.  and  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  begin- 
ning January  23  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
102d  Congress,  Senators  may  be  allowed  to 
bring  to  the  desk  bills,  joint  resolutions, 
concurrent  resolutions,  and  simple  resolu- 
tions, for  referral  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  any  case,  these 
are  routine  motions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  might  the  Senator  inquire  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  of  the  resolutions 
en  bloc  to  be  considered  is  a  resolution 
stating  that  no  other  resolutions  would 
be  introduced  or  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate today? 

Mr.   MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,   if  I 
might    respond    to    the    Senator's    in- 
quiry, if  he  would  permit  me  to  do  so. 
Mr.  HARKIN.   I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
12th  of  the  series  of  requests  does  so 
provide.  That  has  been  standard  oper- 
ating procedure  in  the  Senate  for  many 
years.  In  the  past  as  all  Senators  know, 
following  the  constitutionally  man- 
dated convening  of  a  new  Congress,  the 
Senate  has  been  in  recess  awaiting  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  Address 
and  budget. 

Consistent  with  that  practice,  there 
has  developed  the  practice  of  there 
being  no  bills  or  resolutions  introduced 
dtiring  that  period  of  time.  All  offices 
were  notified  of  this  on  November  30.  in 
writing.  Many  offices  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  Senate  floor  staff,  major- 
ity and  minority,  since  then  with  re- 
spect to  this  fact. 

Accordingly,  this  resolution  provides 
that.  This  however  also  provides  that 
in  the  event  that  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 


sion prior  to  the  23d  which  may  well 
be.  which  we  are  going  to  get  to  in  the 
next  unanimous-consent  request,  that 
resolutions  would  be  authorized  then 
under  the  circtimstances  set  forth  in 
the  request.  And  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  Senators.  I  ask  that  the  clerk 
state  request  No.  12.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  clerk  read  request 
No.  12. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  'Without  ob- 
jection, the  clerk  will  restate  the  re- 
quest. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
(12i  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  bills  or  further  resolutions,  or 
Committee-reported  legislation,  other  than 
those  whose  introduction  and  consideration 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  majority  leader. 
following  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leader,  he  in  order  prior  to  January  23.  and  1 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  begin- 
ning January  23  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
102d  Congress,  Senators  may  be  allowed  to 
bring  to  the  desk  bills,  joint  resolutions, 
concurrent  resolutions,  and  simple  resolu- 
tions, for  referral  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  if  I 
might  further  continue  my  response. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  next  item  of 
business  is  a  schedule  of  Senate  activi- 
ties in  the  period  between  now  and 
Januarj'  23.  And  I  will  ask  that  be 
stated. 

But  what  I  am  proposing,  following 
consultation  with  the  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  many 
Senators,  is  that  we  cancel  the  recess, 
that  we  come  into  session  on  a  pro 
forma  basis  next  week,  awaiting  the 
development  of  events  with  respect  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  specifically  the  Sec- 
retary of  State's  visit,  and  that  we  as- 
sess the  situation  at  that  time;  that  is. 
sometime  during  next  week  as  to  when 
would  be  the  appropriate  time  to  recall 
the  Senate  for  a  full  session  for  consid- 
eration of  that  matter. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection"' 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving,  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ADAMS  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington further  reser\'es  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majonty 
leader  has  the  floor.  The  nrmjonty  lead- 
er has  made  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  re- 
served the  right  to  object.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  still  reser\'e  the 
right  to  object? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  further  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr  HARKIN  On  the  basis  that,  as 
this  Senator  understands  the  reading? 
of  resolution  No.  12.  if  the  unanimous 
consent  is  forthconninK.  if  the  unani- 
mous consent  is  adopted,  that  will  pre- 
clude until  January  23  the  introduction 
of  any  resolution  by  any  Senator  re- 
grardint?  the  activities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  unless  unanimous  consent  is  ob- 
tained to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  mitfht  interject,  the  Senator's  state- 
ment is  incorrect  1  would  ask  the 
clerk  to  read  the  resolution  again.  It 
does  not  require  unanimous  consent.  It 
requires  approval  of  the  majority  lead- 
er foUowini?  consultation  with  the  Re- 
publican leader 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  ma- 
jority leader  desire  to  have  the  resolu- 
tion read  aKain"" 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legrlslatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

il2i  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  no  bills  or  further  resolutions,  or 
Committee-reported  leg^islatlon,  other  than 
those  whose  Introduction  and  consideration 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  majority  leader, 
following  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leader,  be  In  order  prior  to  January  23.  and  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  begln- 
nlng  January  23  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
102d  Contrress.  Senators  may  be  allowed  to 
bring  to  the  desk  bills,  joint  resolutions, 
concurrent  resolutions,  and  simple  resolu- 
tions, for  referral  to  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  majority  leader? 

Mr  HARKIN.  I  further  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  further  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  HARKIN  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  It  is  not  without  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  do  so.  These  are  not  normal 
times.  These  are  not  the  times  of  6 
years  ago  or  2  years  ago.  It  is  the  time 
when  America  is  facing  a  war  We  are 
assembled  here  We  have  a  deadline  of 
January  15  facing  us  with  American 
men  and  women  who  may  be  dying  in 
combat.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  debate  this  issue,  and  more  spe- 
cifically, to  debate  whether  or  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution,  must  come  to  the 
Congress  for  the  power  before  he  can 
take  offensive  action  If  we  are  pre- 
cluded from  offering  this  resolution 
today,  it  means  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  offer  it  until  January  23.  which 
I  believe  is  unbecoming  of  the  U.S. 
Senate 

We  are  here  today.  Our  troops  are  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Now  is  the  time  to  de- 
bate it.  It  is  being  talked  about  m  cof- 
fee shops,  workplaces,  homes,  plants, 
and  factories  all  over  America,  yet.  we 
cannot  discuss  it  and  debate  It  today  or 
tomorrow 

Mr  President.  1  have  a  resolution, 
along  with  Senator  Adams  and  Senator 


BirRDlCK.  which  this  Senator  wishes  to 
introduce  today.  Others  may  have  their 
own.  Now  is  the  time  and  here  is  the 
place  to  debate  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  not  on  January  23.  but  now. 
before  January  15.  That  is  why  I  re- 
served the  right  to  object  specifically 
to  the  12th  unanimous-consent  request, 
understanding  full  well  that  the  major- 
ity leader  can  preclude  the  offering  by 
making  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  Sen- 
ate. This  Senator  cannot  stand  here 
quietly  and  acquiesce  to  that  unani- 
mous-consent request,  with  all  the 
high  regard  and  admiration  and  respect 
I  have  for  our  majority  leader.  I  mean 
that  without  qualification. 

But  this  Senator  cannot  stand  here 
and  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
raising  his  voice  in  protest  on  that 
unanimous-consent  request  and  raising 
my  voice  that  this  Senate  should  de- 
bate this  issue  today  and  tomorrow.  We 
are  assembled;  we  are  here.  We  should 
decide  just  what  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  President  are 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  unani- 
mousvconsent  requests  be  separated 
and  tMat  each  be  taken  up  individually, 
rathen  than  en  bloc. 

Mr.  lADAMS.  Mr.  President,  further 
reservfOg  the  right  to  object. 

The  VtCE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  haS  the  floor.  He  has  made  a 
unanimous-consent  request  for  12  reso- 
lutions 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized 

Mr.  MITCHELL  First,  let  me  state 
that  on  November  30.  every  Senate  of- 
fice received,  in  writing,  notification  of 
the  practice  which  I  have  just  set 
forth.  Not  until  this  moment  has  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  or  any  other  Sen- 
ator, chosen  or  seen  fit  to  come  for- 
ward and  express  objections.  It  has 
been  the  practice  in  the  Senate  for 
years,  and  everybody  understands  it.  or 
surely  ought  to  have  understood  it.  and 
I  just  wish  that  if  Senators  have  an  ob- 
jection to  a  practice  that  has  been  the 
case  for  years,  with  respect  to  which 
they  have  received  written  notice  over 
a  month  ago.  that  they  would  have  the 
courtesy  of  notifying  the  majority 
leader  of  their  objection  in  advance  so 
that  we  can  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  Accepting  all  of  that,  let  us 
get  to  the  merits  of  the  situation. 

This  morning  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  has  proposed  a  meet- 
ing between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister.  The  dates 
proposed  are  next  Monday.  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  I.  for  one.  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  talked  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  about  this  subject,  believe 
that  a  Senate  debate  on  this  issue 
would  be  much  more  productive  and 
better  informed  if  we  knew  if  the  meet- 
ings were  going  to  take  place,  when 
they  were  going  to  take  place,  and  if 
they  take  place,  what  occurs  at  the 
meetings. 


January  3,  1991 

The   Senator   from    Iowa   has   repeat- 
edly said,   incorrectly,   that  accepting 
this  precludes  any  action  until  the  23d 
I  have  tried  to  say  as  clearly  as  I  could 
to  the  contrary,  that  is  not  the  case. 

As  I  said,  we  are  going  to  be  in  pro 
forma  session  next  week  It  is  my  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  be  convening  to 
debate  this  subject,  but  we  want  to  do 
it  at  a  time  in  which  we  can  have  a 
constructive,  informed  debate  that  ad- 
vances the  national  interest,  rather 
than  retard  it.  So  the  statement  that 
this  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  place  is 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  It  may  be  the  place  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  the  time.  I  believe  we  would 
be  belter  served  and  best  advance  our 
Nation's  interest,  those  who  agree  and 
disagree  with  the  Senator's  propo- 
sition, to  conduct  a  debate  at  the  time 
and  in  a  circumstance  in  which  we  are 
best  informed  as  to  the  current  events 
and  we  know,  for  example,  what  the  re- 
sults of  that  meeting  are. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  and  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  permit 
the  approval  of  this  request,  with  the 
understanding  and  the  expectation 
that  we  will  be  debating  this  subject  at 
a  time  that  is  appropriate  and  when  we 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  with  re- 
spect to  these  meetings  and  not  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  possibly  in- 
advertently undermining  those  meet- 
ings and  the  possible  productive  result 
that  could  follow  therefrom. 

Mr  HARKIN  addrcs.sed  the  Chair 

The  VICK  PRKSIDKNT  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN  P'urther  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  further  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  HARKIN  This  Senator  believes 
that  the  best  time  to  debate  the  issue 
of  Presidential  prerogatives  under  the 
Constitution  is  before  this  country 
commits  itself  to  war.  not  afterward.  I 
have  heard  this  resolution  read  twice.  I 
would  like  to  see  it  in  writing.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  the  Senator  is  not 
hearing  What  the  resolution  says  is 
that  there  will  not  be  any  resolutions 
until  the  23d.  We  will  be  in  pro  forma 
session.  I  guess,  and  it  will  be  up  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to  decide 
the  right  time  to  debate  this  issue. 

Again,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  this  is  a 
body  of  100  Senators,  each  of  us  trying 
to  fulfill  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, as  we  see  those  constitutional 
obligations.  This  Senator  believes  our 
constitutional  obligations  are  here  and 
now.  This  Senator  does  not.  in  any 
way.  believe  that  debating  the  issue  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  any  way  undermines  the  Unit- 
ed St.ates  of  America  Never,  never, 
never  does  it  undermine  the  United 
States  of  America  to  assert  our  demo- 
cratic principles  and  to  debate  the  full 
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meaning  of  the  Constitution,  especially 
the  War  Powers  Act. 
Now.  again,  reading  this,  it  says: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  bills  or 
further  resolutions  or  committee-reported 
legislation,  other  than  those  whose  introduc- 
tion and  consideration  have  been  agreed  to 
by  the  majority  leader,  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  Republican  leader,  be  in  order 
prior  to  January  23 

So.  therefore,  no  Senator  would  be 
allowed  to  introduce  a  resolution,  even 
if  we  were  to  come  back  into  session, 
unless  it  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  the  Senator  very 
well  knows,  any  resolution  that  is  in- 
troduced here  is  fully  amendable.  And 
when  we  get  the  Senate  back  into  ses- 
sion to  debate  this  matter  it  is  my  full 
intention— and  I  have  never  had  any  in- 
tention contra— to  let  anybody  intro- 
duce as  many  resolutions  as  he  or  she 
wants  on  this  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  may  be  assured  that  he  can 
be  first  in  line  to  introduce  his  resolu- 
tion. So  I  want  to  make  clear  to  him 
that  there  is  no  effort  or  desire  here  to 
prevent  him  from  introducing  his  reso- 
lution, no  intent  or  desire  here  to  pre- 
vent him  from  speaking  or  saying  all 
he  wants. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  finally.  I  resent 
any  implication  that  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  proposition  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  advanced  does 
not  share  his  commitment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  have  been  the  principal  ad- 
vocate saying  publicly  and  privately  to 
the  President  over  and  over  again,  as 
late  as  this  morning  in  the  meeting 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  the  Speaker,  and  others, 
that  I  believe  the  President  has  the 
constitutional  obligation  to  come  to 
the  Congress  for  prior  approval  before 
launching  any  military  offensive  ac- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  every- 
body here  knows  if  we  introduce  that 
resolution  today  and  start  on  that  de- 
bate, that  is  not  going  to  be  the  end  of 
it.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  be  the 
first  one  to  have  an  amendment  up 
here.  And  surely  he.  wanting  that  right 
himself,  would  not  deny  it  to  anybody 
else.  So  we  will  have  amendments  on 
amendments,  resolutions  on  resolu- 
tions. 

There  is  no  conceivable  way  to  con- 
tain the  debate  today  on  the  precise 
and  narrow  question  of  what  are  the 
President's  obligations  under  the  Con- 
stitution at  this  time.  Everybody 
knows  that.  So  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
a  course  of  action  which  is  a  decision 
by  the  Speaker  and  myself,  based  on 
consultation  with  a  very  large  number 
of  Senators  and  House  Members,  that 
the  best  course  of  action  would  be  to 
see  what  happens  with  respect  to  this 


meeting,  then  be  in  a  position  to  have 
an  informed  debate  and  have  every- 
thing out  and  let  everybody  offer  reso- 
lutions who  want  to  offer  resolutions; 
we  could  not  prevent  it  anj-way  and 
should  not. 

Let  us  get  clear  on  two  points.  First, 
it  cannot  be  contained  to  any  one  reso- 
lution or  any  narrow  subject  matter 
whenever  it  has  begun.  Second,  not 
wanting  to  debate  that  particular  issue 
at  this  particular  time  does  not  sug- 
gest any  lack  of  or  diminution  of  com- 
mitment to  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple involved. 

The  Senator  and  I  happen  to  agree  on 
that  point.  There  are  others  who  dis- 
agree. And  we  are  respectful  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  here.  But  let  us  get 
that  straight.  If  we  start  now.  then  we 
are  here  now;  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
debate;  we  have  100  resolutions;  we  will 
have  all  the  amendments  that  anybody 
wants.  And  the  Secretary  is  having  a 
meeting  presumably  next  week. 

Is  that  what  we  want  to  do''  Is  that 
constructive?  Is  that  useful''  Is  there 
any  reason  why  we  could  not  do  that 
following  the  meeting  so  that  we  know 
what  happened  and  we  can  have  a  bet- 
ter informed  and  therefore  more  pro- 
ductive debate?  That  is  the  issue  I 
think  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  has  propwunded  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  Senator 
wants  to  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  engaging  in  this  col- 
loquy and  letting  us  have  time. 

Again  I  respond.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  request  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  propounded— and  per- 
haps after  the  meeting  takes  place  next 
Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday— 
that  might  be  the  appropriate  time  for 
this  body  to  debate  this  resolution  or 
any  other  resolutions  that  other  Sen- 
ators might  want  to  propound,  or 
amendments  thereto. 

Again,  this  Senator  has  two  ques- 
tions. One.  will  this  Senate  be  back  in 
session  next  Thursday  or  Friday  or 
Saturday  or  Sunday?  Will  it  be  back  in 
session  before  the  15th?  There  is  noth- 
ing before  the  Senate  that  says  we  will. 
We  may  not  be  back  until  the  23d. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may  interject, 
the  Senator  is  incorrect.  I  previously 
stated  that  the  next  unanimous-con- 
sent request  I  am  going  to  seek  to  ob- 
tain provides  specifically  that  the  Sen- 
ate be  in  recess  until  noon  next  Mon- 
day, and  then  we  recess  until  noon  on 
Wednesday  the  9th.  and  then  recess 
until  noon  on  Friday  the  11th.  and  then 


recess  until  noon  on  Monday  the  14th 
and  Wednesday  the  16th.  precisely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  in  a  position  to 
have  that  kind  of  debate  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 
Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  unani- 
mous-consent request,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
spond, it  is  one  thing  to  be  in  session, 
that  we  meet  in  session;  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  have  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity in  which  to  be  able  to  offer  reso- 
lutions. That  can  only  take  place,  as 
this  Senator  understands,  at  the  end  of 
morning  business.  If  morning  business 
is  never  attended  to.  then  we  cannot 
offer  resolutions  or  amendments  there- 
to, and  once  again  the  unanimous  con- 
sent says  only  those  whose  introduc- 
tion and  consideration  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  majority  leader  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader  be  in  order  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 23. 

Again  this  Senator  has  two  ques- 
tions. Will  the  Senate  be  in  session  at 
an  appropriate  time  for  Senators  to 
offer  resolutions  and  amendments,  that 
is.  at  the  end  of  morning  business;  and 
second,  will  the  Senate  be  in  session  to 
attend  to  resolutions  and  amendments 
thereto  after  next  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  My  intention  and 
expectation  is  that  we  will  be  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  when  I  make  the  deci- 
sion based  ujpon  the  events  that  occur 
between  now  and  then. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  It  is  my  expec- 
tation and  intention.  But  I  have  not 
made  a  decision  precisely  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  I 
yield  to  nobody  in  this  body  m  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  United  States 
should  not  initiate  a  war  without  a 
declaration  of  w&r.  But  I  believe  that 
the  majority  leader  is  being  put  In  an 
unfair  position  here. 

I  have  t)een  in  many  of  those  meet- 
ings the  majority  leader  has  been  at 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  majority  leader  has  stated 
over  and  over  again  clearly,  often  with 
a  great  deal  of  passion,  that  we  must 
have  a  constitutional  declaration  of 
war  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  war,  and 
that  it  is  his  desire  and  intent  to  bring 
the  debate  and  to  make  it  possible. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
has  also  been  at  many  of  those  meet- 
ings—in fact,  all  of  them.  I  believe- 
where  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er has  made  this  position  clear. 
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,We  can  stand  up  here  this  afternoon 
and  100  of  us  can  go  off  In  a  hundred 
different,  directions  on  this  debate. 
Eventually  that  may  well  happen. 
Sooner  or  later  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
speak  and  will  vote  and  the  majority 
vote  will  carry  this  issue 

I  believe  we  would  all  do  well  for  the 
Senate  and  for  the  country  to  allow  the 
majority  leader  to  kg  forward  with  the 
prog:ram  he  has  laid  out  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced,  havintf  been  at  the 
meetlnjf  with  him,  that  he  is  providintf 
the  opportunity  for  all  of  us,  whether 
we  would  vote  for  or  against  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  to  have  a  chance  to  debate. 
We  ought  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  set  the  schedule  so  that  we  can  have 
that  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quesf 

Mr  ADAMS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  regret  having  to  again 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  but  many  of 
us  have  sent  letters  and  have  commu- 
nicated back  to  the  majority  leader 
both  by  telephone  and  by  letter  indi- 
cating that  we  wish  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  a  resolution  that 
would  state  that  the  President  cannot 
carry  out  offensive  actions  without  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress,  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress  either  by  declara- 
tion of  war  or  otherwise.  The  timing  of 
that  vote  is  incredibly  important. 

I  know  the  majority  leader's  good 
faith  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  majority 
leader  in  almost  everything  he  does. 
But  the  difference  of  debating  whether 
or  not  the  President  has  the  power  to 
commit  offensive  actions  after  they 
have  started  and  blood  has  been  shed 
and  now  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  say  This  resolution  of  Senator 
Adams  and  Senator  H.arkin  is  a  very 
simple  one. 

It  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  Congress  must  approve  any  offen- 
sive military  action  against  Iraq.  It  is 
not  an  attempt  to  run  the  war  It  is  a 
flat-out.  simple  statement,  which  is 
Important  in  the  President's  meetings 
that  he  has  with  the  majority  leader. 
the  meetings  that  he  has  with  the  oth- 
fTs.  that  he  knows  that  any  offensive 
action  IS  going  to  re(|uire  a  military  re- 
sponse and  that  has  to  be  authorized  by 
Congress 

Now,  we  have  reason  for  this.  Many 
of  us  have  seen  Invasion  after  Invasion 
We  have  seen  hostilities  taken.  We 
have  seen  the  War  Powers  Act  abso- 
lutely decimated.  And  now  we  are  talk 
ing  about  500,000  American  personnel 
facing  500.000  or  more  Iraq,  personnel. 
with  an  effect  on  American  foreign  pol- 
icy and  our  lives  and  our  children's 
lives  for  40  years.  And  that  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  President  knowing  he  has 


to  come  back  here.  It  is  a  separation  of 
powers  issue. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  majority  leader 
would  be  in  today  with  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. That  is  what  I  expected  when  I 
heard  his  communication,  that  he 
would  be  putting  forth  a  resolution 
today  that  we  would  either  submit  to 
committee  or  we  would  be  debating 
prior  to  January  15. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  year.  This  is 
not  the  year  of  the  January  23  State  of 
the  Union  Message;  this  is  a  self-im- 
posed January  15  we  either  go  to  war  or 
we  do  not  type  of  box  that  the  Presi- 
dent put  himself  in. 

I  have  a  lot  of  faith  In  the  majority 
leader.  But  he  has  just  given  over,  with 
the  minority  leader— and  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the 
minority  leader  to  know  where  he  is — 
a  position  that  blocks  all  of  us  from 
trying  to  establish  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  either  a  declaration  of  war. 
statutory  authorization,  or  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  the  President  to  pro- 
ceed with  offensive  actions. 

We  do  not  know  what  that  might  be. 
We  would  be  willing,  if  there  were  some 
kind  of  program  that  stated  we  will  de- 
hate  this  before  January  15.  and  this 
debate  will  have  some  parameters  to  it. 
But  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  is 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  block  all  of  us — and 
this  could  happen  until  after  January 
15.  when  hostilities  have  started— be- 
fore we  can  have  a  debate. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond  to  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  First.  I  say  to  the 
Senate,  the  new  year  has  started  and  I 
have  to  be  alert  when  people  start 
praising  how  much  they  trust  me  and 
how  much  confidence  they  have  in  me. 
but — spare  me  the  trust  and  the  con- 
fidence and  get  right  to  the  point  of 
the  objections  from  now  on. 

The  Senator  suggests,  incorrectly, 
that  the  only  two  choices  we  have  are 
a  debate  today  or  a  debate  after  con- 
flict has  started.  That  is  incorrect.  Let 
me, state  it  again  as  plainly  as  I  can.  It 
is  my  intention,  my  expectation,  my 
desire,  my  hojje.  that  we  will  have  in 
the  Senate  a  full.  open,  vigorous  debate 
on  the  subject  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  not 
just  on  the  Senator's  resolution,  but  on 
all  of  the  issues  of  the  debate,  on  all  of 
those  that  any  Senator  wants  to  offer. 
And  under  the  proposal  that  we  axe 
laying  out.  that  can  occur  at  any  time 
between  now  and  the  15th  or  between 
now  and  the  23d  That  is  a  decision  that 
we  must  make  based  upon  the  events 
that  develop,  and  specifically  next 
week. 

So  it  is  not  a  choice,  as  the  Senator 
stated,  between  debating  now  or  debat- 
ing after  the  23d,  ais  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  stated  incorrectly,  or,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  stated  incor- 
rectly, debating  now  or  debating  after 


conflict  has  begun.  Neither  of  those  is 
a  correct  statement  of  the  present 
state  of  events  or  of  my  intention  in 
this  regard.  The  choice  is,  do  we  do  it 
now,  at  a  time  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  be  about  to  embark  on  a 
very  important  trip  and  visit  and  meet- 
ing with  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister 
next  week,  when  we  do  not  know  what 
is  going  to  happ)en  in  those  talks,  when 
what  we  say  here  may  affect  the  occur- 
rence and  the  outcome  of  those  talks, 
and  which  may  produce  a  result.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  that  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  that  which  they  say  they 
are  seeking  to  advance? 

I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  to  my 
colleagues.  It  is  one  thing  to  talk.  And 
there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  time  to 
talk  today.  It  is  another  thing  to  ad- 
vance the  principle  or  the  cause  in 
which  you  believe.  And  there  are  many 
occasions— and  I  say  to  you  this  may 
well  be  one  of  them— where,  by  pre- 
maturely forcing  a  decision  on  this 
principle,  you  achieve  a  result  that  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which 
you  say  you  want  to  achieve.  Talking 
is  one  thing.  Getting  a  final  result  and 
a  vote  that  you  want  is  another  thing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  that 
into  account  when  they  say,  "Here  is 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  when  we 
ought  to  do  it."  If  your  objective  is 
more  than  Just  to  talk,  if  your  objec- 
tive is  to  advance  the  principle  which 
you  purport  to  want  to  advance,  then 
you  ought  to  consider  the  consequences 
of  that  and  the  timing  of  that. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Under  my  reservation. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  then  set  a  time  for  de- 
bate on  January  12.  or  January  11.  a 
day  earlier,  way  in  advance  of  January 
15?  Rather  than  saying  it  may  happen, 
let  us  say  it  will  happ)en.  That  is  a  fun- 
damental point  that  the  President 
must  know  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  January  15. 
what  he  is  empowered  to  do  or  not  em- 
powered to  do  by  this  Congress.  And 
that  is  the  point  of  this  reservation. 

\'o\i  give  us  no  alternative  but  to 
come  here  now  and  say  we  have  to  have 
a  resolution  or  we  can  be  shut  out  If 
you  believe  what  you  just  stated,  then 
give  us  a  date  for  debate  in  advance  of 
January  15  where  we  may  debate  this, 
and  if  we  lose,  we  lose. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  But  then  you  will 
have  lost  the  position  which  you  say 
you  are  purporting  to  advance. 

Mr  ADAMS.  My  position  is  not  a 
complicated  position  My  position  is 
simply  the  constitutional  position  that 
the  President  cannot  start  offensive  ac- 
tions, which  is  war,  without  the  Con- 
gress voting  and  approving  that,  or  the 
declaration— call  it  a  declaration  of 
war;  call  it  statutory  authorization; 
call  It  what  you  want.  It  is  a  constitu- 
tional power,  and  that  should  be  de- 
bated before  January  15  Give  me  the 
date    I  will  be  here    But   the  majority 
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leader  is  not  giving  me  an  alternative. 
He  is  saying,  "I  may  do  it.  " 

I  love  the  majority  leader.  He  is  a 
great  man.  But  he  is  going  to  be  con- 
sulting with  the  minority  leader;  he  is 
going  to  be  consulting  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I.  as  one  Senator,  one  Senator— 
and  I  guess  I  am  joined  by  a  second, 
and  I  hope  by  a  majority- believe  that 
this  Congress,  which  has  been  out  of 
session  for  months  while  this  has  hap- 
pened, should  state  to  the  President. 
■  You  must  come  up  here 

I  know  you  believe  it.  I  believe  it. 
Maybe  a  lot  do  not  believe  it.  But  this 
is  war.  with  500.000  troops  and  a  lot  of 
casualties  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  I 
believe  it.  by  Senator  Inouye— he  and  I 
said  the  same  thing  when  we  left  this 
Congress— "This  looks  like  a  shooting 
war."  And  if  it  is.  why  not  tell  the 
President  that — that  is  all  we  want  to 
do— so  this  is  part  of  his  calculations, 
that  he  has  to  get  that  statement  of  a 
declaration  of  war  or  an  authorization 
of  war"' 

Most  of  us  may  believe  in  something 
else,  to  use  sanctions,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  here.  The  point  here  is  the 
constitutional  statement  by  this  body 
prior  to  January  15.  which  the  Presi- 
dent indicates  is  when  he  is  going  to 
start  shooting,  that  we  have  to  author- 
ize that.  I  think  that  is  fundamental  to 
the  life  of  the  people  in  this  country,  it 
IS  fundamental  of  this  institution,  and 
it  is  fundamental  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Majority  Leader. 

So  I  plead  with  the  majority  leader, 
either  give  us  a  date,  or  I  am  going  to 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  might,  first,  just 
so  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  I 
believe  the  Senator  has 

mischaracterized  the  President's  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  the  President  has 
stated  he  is  going  to  start  shooting  on 
January  15  I  believe  the  President  has 
said  over  and  over  again  that  January 
15  is  the  date  by  which  the  withdrawal 
must  occur,  and  that  after  that^ — no 
sjjecified  time — after  that  he  believes 
that  all  means  necessary  will  and 
should  be  used. 

Now.  just  in  fairness,  we  ought  not  to 
be  permitting  that  kind  of  character- 
ization which  the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  majority  leader 
agree  that  there  is  some  basis  for  my 
characterization  that  the  President  has 
indicated  a  use  of  force  after  that  date? 
I  mean,  this  is  not  something  I  have 
dreamed  up. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  different 
from  saying  he  is  going  to  start  shoot- 
ing on  January  15.  That  is  fundamen- 
tally different  and  we  ought  to  state  it 
accurately,  particularly  on  a  matter  of 
such  gravity. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  probability  or  pos- 
sibility the  authorization— all  of  the 
keys  have  gone  to  January  15.  I  did  not 
select  that  date  out  of  the  air    I  se- 
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lected   it  because   that   is  what 
keyed  on. 

I  am  not  trying  to  run  his  war  for 
him  because  he  may  have  it  on  one  day 
or  another.  But  I  just  know  that  after 
January  15,  he  says  he  can  start  shoot- 
ing, and  the  Congress  has  to  move  be- 
fore that  date. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
LlEBERM.'^N).  The  majority  leader  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  withdraw  request 
No.  12. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  requests  1  through  11  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'' 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERRE'i'i.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (juorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
KoHLi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
viously scheduled  for  this  afternoon 
were  a  briefing  for  all  Senators  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  situation  at  3:15  p.m..  to 
be  followed  by  a  party  caucus.  Those 
have  been  on  the  schedule  for  some 
weeks.  We  will  now  be  proceeding  to 
those  functions.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  work  out  the  mat- 
ter with  respect  to  the  question  of  res- 
olutions. So  following  consultation 
with  Republican  leader  and  with  other 
Senators.  I  will  momentarily  seek  con- 
sent to  have  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  It  is 
my  expectation  that  we  will  return,  if 
the  briefing  lasts  an  hour  and  the  cau- 
cus lasts  an  hour,  both  of  which  are 
reasonable,  based  upon  past  practice, 
about  sometime  between  5  and  6  or 
thereabouts  when  we  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  come  back  in  and  proceed  to 
resolve  the  issue  that  arose  prior  to  the 
recent  quorum  call.  I  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  have  that  resolved  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  to  all  Senators. 

In  the  interim,  to  permit  the  briefing 
and  the  party  caucuses  to  occur  as  pre- 
viously scheduled.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent^-I  withhold  my  request  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  signer  assigned 
to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  office  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor,  begin- 
ning from  12  noon  this  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
amidst  George  Bush's  bellicose  rhetoric 
toward  Iraq,  two  charges  are  fre- 
quently heard;  First,  that  Congress  is 
playing  it  both  ways^ali  criticism  and 
no  stand;  and  second,  that  we  mast 
move  prompty  to  war  lest  the  Amer- 
ican people  lose  their  interest  in  liber- 
ating Kuwait. 

From  the  outset  of  this  crisis.  I  have 
counseled  that  we  must  recall  the  les- 
sons of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  September. 
I  stated  that  we  should  Arabize  this 
confrontation  before  we  lose  a  single 
GI.  The  history  of  this  region  teaches 
us  that  by  winning,  we  could  lose.  Our 
ixilicy  must  be  long  range  rather  than 
shortsighted. 

Far  from  people  losing  interest  m  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  strikes  me  that  people 
are  only  now  beginning  to  examine  this 
situation  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  they  do  not  support 
President  Bush's  policy  of  going  to  war 
soon  after  January  15.  By  the  same 
token.  I  strongly  dissent  from  the 
proposition  that  if  President  Bush 
starts  a  war  without  constitutional  or 
congressional  authority,  the  Congress 
should  cut  off  funding.  We  only  have 
one  President.  If  he  commands  war.  we 
must  support  our  troops  in  the  gulf  and 
oppose  any  move  to  cut  off  funds.  But 
I  do  oppose  the  President's  giving  that 
command  at  this  time. 

A  word  of  caution  from  my  days  as 
an  artilleryman  in  the  North  African 
desert  nearly  five  decades  ago:  No  mat- 
ter how  well  the  gun  is  aimed,  if  the  re- 
coil is  going  to  kill  you.  you  had  better 
not  fire.  I  take  a  lot  of  pride  in  the 
courage  and  can-do  professionalism  of 
American  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Likewise.  I  believe  we  owe  it  to  those 
brave  men  and  women  to  approach  a 
war  with  Iraq  with  no  illusions  and  no 
wishful  thinking.  As  we  count  down  to 
a  potential  January  16  D-day,  bear  in 
mind  two  lessons  from  our  Vietnam 
misadventure: 

Before  we  ask  our  youth  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  battle,  the  Amer- 
ican people— through  unified  action  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President. — must 
be  together  on  the  call. 

You  cannot  imf>ose  a  culture  through 
the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

President  Bush  acted  correctly  in 
preventing  Saddam  from  advancing 
into  Saudi  Arabia.  Congress  by  formal 
resolution  approved  this  deployment 
and  also  approved  sanctions  against 
Iraq.  At  that  time.  President  Bush 
counseled  patience,  and  cautioned  that 
sanctions  would  take  1  to  2  years  to 
work.  But  on  November  8,  the  day  after 
election  day.  without  consultation 
much  less  approval  from  Congress,  the 
President  committed  the  United  States 
to  deploying  a  huge  offensive  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  In  August,  we  were 
there  to  defend  But  in  November  we 
were  there  to  initiate  a  war.  The  Presi- 
dent says  our  cause  is  to  punish  naked 
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anKression  Senate  Republican  lextOf 
RoBKRT  Dole  says  the  reason  is  not  aff- 
(fresslon.  but  oil.  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  says  the  reason  is  jobs 

It  is  an  ancient  truth  that  those  who 
ig:nore  the  mistakes  of  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  them  For  centuries, 
the  Arab  nation  has  been  in  a  state  of 
civil  war;  Algeria  versus  Morocco. 
Libya  versus  Egypt:  Syria  versus  Leb- 
anon; Syria  versus  Ira<4:  Irari  versus 
non-Arab  Iran.  P>Kypt  vesus  Saudi  Ara 
bla,  Yemen  versus  Saudi  Arabia,  and. 
from  the  time  both  countries  were 
carved  out  by  Britain.  Iraq  versus  Ku- 
wait. Yet  for  all  these  internecine 
hatreds,  the  Arab  nation  does  agree  on 
one  thing:  The  Islamic  religion,  and 
the  status  of  Westerners  as  unholy 
infidels.  And.  by  the  way.  we  Ameri- 
cans are  the  No.  1  infidels,  and  our  cul- 
ture is  an  affront  to  everything  devout 
Moslems  hold  dear 

Our  culture  is  for  freedom,  human 
rights,  individualism,  dissent,  and  free 
elections  Free  elections  simply  don't 
exist  In  the  Arab  world.  The  Islamic 
notion  of  human  rights  is  that  when  a 
child  steals  an  apple,  he  gets  his  hand 
cut  off.  Human  rights  is  treating  their 
camels  better  than  their  women 

American  Presidents  have  a  hard 
time  learning  these  cultural  lessons 
Lyndon  Johnson  dreamed  he  could  get 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  fight  for  our 
idea  of  democracy.  We  poured  money 
into  Vietnam  to  win  hearts  and  minds. 
But  the  Vietnamese  culture  rejected  us 
as  foreign  oicupiers — as  infidels,  if  you 
will— and  after  58.000  dead,  we  with- 
drew. 

For  decades.  American  policymakers 
viewed  Iran  and  the  Shah's  regime  as 
our  bulwark  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  States  military,  the  CIA,  and 
American  business  all  had  a  special  re- 
lationship with  Iran  Iranian  cadets 
trained  at  Citadel  But  all  this  was 
smashed  overnight  in  1979  as  Iran's  tra- 
ditional Islamic  culture  reasserted  it- 
self. Toda.v.  you  can  count  on  one 
thing;  Iranians  despise  the  United 
States  Infidels  and  cheer  our  every  set- 
back 

President  Bush's  political  rhetoric 
of — to  use  his  own  words-  "kicking 
aaa"  entails  what  Gen.  Colin  Powell 
calls  a  sudden,  massive,  violent  strike, 
with  countless  thousands  of  Iraqis 
killed.  Such  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
brother  .Arabs  by  Infidels  would  quick- 
ly break  up  the  holkiw  coalition  of 
Western  and  .■Vrab  states  arrayed 
against  Sa<ldam  Arab  public  opinion 
would  be  united  in  revulsion  and  out- 
rage. Every  Arab  terrorist,  every  fun- 
damentalist mullah,  every  anti-Amer- 
ican zealot,  would  take  heart  instead 
of  a  new  world  order,  we  will  create  a 
new  world  disorder  This  is  what  Admi- 
ral Crowe  hatl  in  mind  when  he  warned 
that  by  winning,  the  I'nlled  States 
could  lose 

Iraq  has  asserted  claims  on  Kuwait 
from  its  birth.  They  were  one  country 


under  the  Ottoman  Empire  At  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  the  British  took  Ku 
wait  on  as  a  protectorate— for  oil. 
When  Iraq  started  to  invade  Kuwait  in 
1961,  the  British  sent  troops  The  oil 
fields  of  Al  Raudhataln  and  Sabriya 
have  operated  under  a  joint  Iraqi-Ku- 
waiti claim.  For  years,  Iraq  has  ac- 
cused Kuwait  of  cheating  by  drilling 
into  the  Iraqi  portion  of  the  oil  fields 
This  dispute  came  to  a  climax  at  the 
end  of  the  Iran- Iraq  war  2  years  ago. 
Both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  made 
massive  loans  to  Iraq  to  finance  the  8- 
year  war  Saudi  .\rabia  forgave  its 
share  of  the  debt,  saying  that  Iraq  had 
protected  the  Arab  world  from  the 
threat  of  Iranian  radicalism.  But  Ku- 
wait insisted  that  Saddam  pay  up  $20 
billion.  This  claim  wrecked  Iraqi's  fi- 
nances, and  led  Saddam  to  attack. 

On  July  27.  Saddam  called  in  April 
Glaspie.  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Iraq  When  asked  the  United  States 
position  on  the  Iraq-Kuwait  dispute, 
Glaspie  answered:  "The  United  States 
has  no  position  on  the  territorial  dis- 
putes between  Arab  countries."  Given 
this  Indifference  or  ambivalence  prior 
to  August  2,  Saddam  must  have  been 
surprised  when,  after  the  Invasion. 
President  Bush  belatedly  declared  Ku- 
wait's integrity  to  be  a  vital  national 
interest  of  the  United  States,  justify- 
ing war  and  the  loss  of  American  lives. 

If  It  IS  now  US  policy  to  militarily 
opjx)se  naked  aggression  anywhere  in 
the  world,  then  the  82d  Airborne  is 
going  to  be  a  very  busy  group  of  men 
and  women  for  years  to  come  Three 
weeks  ago,  there  was  Libyan-backed 
naked  aggression  against  Chad;  we  sent 
military  planes  to  evacuate  friendly 
Libyan  troops,  but  not  to  punish  naked 
aggression  There  is  naked  aggression 
in  Afghanistan,  in  Cambodia,  on  the  In- 
dian Pakistani  border,  but  no  I'nited 
Stales  intervention  One  month  ago. 
there  was  naked  aggression  by  Syria 
against  Lebanon  a  massacre  of  900 
Christians  but  no  United  States  inter- 
vention It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the 
United  States  can  or  should  intervene 
to  punish  aggression  unless  our  vital 
national  interest  is  directly  at  stake. 
Our  national  interest  was  not  at  stake 
in  Kuwait  when  .Embassador  Glaspie- 
following  clear  Instructions  from  the 
State  Department  had  her  chat  with 
Saddam  in  July.  And  it  is  not  at  stake 
today. 

Militarily,  the  only  sane  approach  to 
freeing  Kuwait  is  not  a  frontal  assault 
on  fortified  Iraqi  positions,  but  a  flank- 
ing action  requiring  incursions  into 
Iraq  in  order  to  attack  the  occupation 
army  from  its  rear  Yet  all  of  our  Arab 
allies,  and  Turkey  as  well,  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  will  not  participate 
in  an  attack  into  Iraq 

The  Reagan-Bush  policy  has  been  one 
of  wooing  Saildam  for  the  past  5  years. 
The  United  States  subsidized  sales  of 
wheal  to  Iraq  to  the  tune  of  over  J5  bil- 
lion. Helped  by  the  savings  from  these 


food  purchases,  Iraq  built  a  huge  mili- 
tary The  United  States  Senate  acted 
on  July  25  to  deny  further  agricultural 
credits  to  Iraq,  but  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration opposed  this  move.  During  the 
floor  debate,  a  Senate  delegation  that 
had  recently  returned  from  Iraq  char- 
acterized Saddam  as  "a  man  who  is  ra- 
tional and  a  man  who  can  be  reasoned 
with    " 

This  .same  Saddam  Hussein  is  now 
called  the  new  Hitler  by  President 
Bush.  The  trouble  is  that  the  Middle 
East  is  chock  full  of  actual  or  potential 
Hitlers  To  draw  a  more  complete  anal- 
ogy to  the  19;iO's.  you  could  character- 
ize Qadhafi  of  Libya  as  Hitler,  Assad  of 
Syria  as  Stalin,  and  Saddam  as  Musso- 
lini. If  we  remove  Saddam,  there  are 
countless  clones  behind  him.  Yes.  we 
would  all  love  to  get  rid  of  Saddam,  as 
well  as  his  chemical,  biological,  and 
nuclear  weapons,  but  experts  warn  of 
the  disastrous  long-term  consequences 
of  humiliating  an  Arab  country 
through  total  military  defeat  Yet  how 
we  can  remove  Saddam  and  his  exotic 
arsenal  without  first  inflicting  a  total 
military  defeat  is  beyond  me. 

President  Bush  attempts  to  stir  our 
righteous  Indignation  by  pointing  out 
that  Saddam  has  used  his  military  to 
attack  two  of  his  neighbors  in  the  last 
10  years.  But  that  is  precisely  the 
charge  leveled  against  the  United 
States  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  which  twice  in  the  last  dec- 
ade has  condemned  the  United  States 
for  invading  another  country -Grenada 
in  1983.  Panama  in  1989  Incidentally,  in 
both  Instances.  Kuwait  voted  in  the 
United  Nations  to  condemn  the  Amer- 
ican invasions  This  shouldn't  surprise 
us.  because  Kuwait  has  voted  against 
United  States  positions  in  the  United 
Nations  more  often  than  the  Soviet 
Union 

Kuwait,  bathed  in  unearned  oil 
wealth,  was  indolent,  arrogant,  and 
spoiled  When  attacked,  most  of  its 
army  cut  and  ran  NBC  recently  re- 
ported that  300.000  Kuwaitis  have  now 
relocated  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  only  a 
pathetic  7,000  have  volunteered  to  fight 
for  the  liberation  of  their  countrjv  The 
Kuwaiti  Government's  idea  of  resist- 
ance is  to  hire  a  top-dollar  public  rela- 
tions firm.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  to  sell 
the  American  public  on  liberating  Ku- 
wait. The  United  States  got  unsold  on 
Kuwait  in  1987,  when  we  were  flagging 
that  nation's  oil  tankers  to  ensure 
their  safe  passage  through  the  Persian 
Gulf  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war  When 
the  US  S.  Stark  was  hit,  the  injured 
sailors  could  not  be  taken  to  hospitals 
in  nearby  Kuwait.  Kuwait  refused  to 
allow  a  United  States  vessel  to  dock  in 
Kuwaiti  ports,  or  for  United  States 
planes  to  land  on  Kuwaiti  soil. 

If  Kuwait's  major  export  were  tan- 
gerines, we  would  not  today  have  up- 
ward to  400.000  GI's  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  We  are  there  for  oil.  pure  and 
simple.  And  we  need  not  be.  The  United 


States  has  more  oil  tl»an  Saudi  Arabia. 
Under  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministration alike  in  ^  the  1970's.  the 
United  States  pursued  a  policy  of  en- 
ergy independence.  But  when  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush  came 
to  town,  they  moved  to  abolish  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  "Let  the  market 
forces  operate"  was  the  cry.  Imagine 
that!  Let  the  Arab-dominated  OPEC 
cartel  have  free  rein.  And  now  we  are 
asked  to  sacrifice  GI's  for  one  of  the 
greediest  members  of  that  cartel.  Ku- 
wait. Kuwait  cut  off  oil  shipments  to 
the  United  States  in  1967  and  1973.  and 
doubled  the  price  in  1979. 

When  President  Bush  began  deploy- 
ing troops  in  August,  he  was  asked 
about  the  need  for  a  U.S.  energy  policy. 
He  replied  that  he  was  going  on  a  ride 
in  his  1-mile-a-gallon  cigarette  boat. 
The  message:  no  need  for  conservation. 
In  September,  when  Senators  proposed 
stricter  automobile  fuel  efficiency 
standards,  a  measure  that  would  have 
saved  a  quantity  of  oil  equal  to  the 
daily  productioi-  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait 
combined,  the  Bush  administration  op- 
posed the  bill.  Surely,  we  should  make 
a  minimum  sacrifice  at  home  before  we 
ask  our  boys  to  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  Kuwait. 

We  should  immediately  institute  a 
tough,  long-range  policy  of  energy 
independence.  This  policy  should  in- 
clude an  oil  import  tax  as  an  incentive 
for  domestic  drilling,  tougher  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy  standards,  other 
fuel  conservation  measures,  incentives 
for  coal-fired  energy  production,  great- 
er reliance  on  nuclear  power,  plus  more 
aggressive  drilling  offshore  and  in 
Alaska.  Today,  however,  we  are  not 
primarily  dependent  on  Middle  Eastern 
oil.  Japan.  Germany,  other  European 
countries  are.  Yet  apparently  even 
they  do  not  perceive  that  Kuwait  is 
worth  fighting  over. 

We  have  stopped  Saddam  and  are 
willing  to  keep  our  Air  Force  and  Navy 
on  station  in  the  gulf  region.  Face  it. 
Uncle  Sam  is  broke.  We  urgently  need 
to  rebuild  America,  not  Kuwait. 

Let  the  sanctions  work.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  can  stand  ready  to  punish 
Saddam  with  overwhelming  air  power. 
General  Dugan  was  right,  and  he  never 
should  have  been  fired.  But  first  and 
foremost,  let  us  urgently  Arabize  this 
latest  dispute  among  Arab  nations. 
This  is  a  family  fight,  and  infidels  are 
fools  if  they  think  they  can  step  in  and 
set  things  straight. 

Let  Arab  forces  gradually  replace  our 
own  troope  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Then 
make  a  standing  offer  that  if  Arab 
forces  want  to  go  in  to  free  Kuwait,  we 
will  support  them  with  our  air  and 
naval  power.  But  it  must  be  an  Arab 
initiative.  And  any  war  must  be  prin- 
cipally Arab  versus  Arab  if  we  are  to 
avoid  disaster  in  the  long-run  for  Unit- 
ed States  interests.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  aa  outsiders — worse,  as  infidels  in 
Arab  eyes — we  can  never  succeed  in  im- 


posing our  will  on  the  Arab  world,  and 
we  court  tragedy  if  we  try. 


PERSIAN  GULF 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  rarely 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation  has  a  new 
Congress  convened  at  a  more  ominous 
moment.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  troops  are  poised  for  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  America  today  faces 
the  most  profound  decision  that  any 
country  ever  makes— whether  to  go  to 
war  against  another  nation. 

The  oath  of  office  that  President 
Bush  took  2  years  ago  and  that  the  new 
Senators  have  just  taken  is  a  solemn 
commitment  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Two 
hundred  years  ago.  when  the  Founding 
Fathers  wrote  that  Constitution,  they 
bestowed  the  power  to  declare  war  on 
Congress,  not  the  President.  And  any 
President  who  is  faithful  to  the  Con- 
stitution will  abide  by  that  fundamen- 
tal principle. 

All  of  us  welcome  the  administra- 
tion's new  offer  today  to  seek  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  and  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  current  im- 
passe. The  world  continues  to  be  united 
against  Iraq's  aggression  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
Iraq  from  Kuwait.  Once  that  with- 
drawal is  achieved,  the  door  is  open  to 
address  all  other  issues  in  the  region. 

But  the  American  people  are  far  from 
united  on  the  question  of  going  to  war 
against  Iraq  on  the  January  15  time- 
table set  by  the  President.  President 
George  Bush  is  not  King  George  Bush. 
He  does  not  have  the  unilateral  author- 
ity to  take  this  Nation  into  war.  By  re- 
fusing to  seek  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  offensive  action,  the  President 
is  acting  unconstitutionally  and  irre- 
sponsibly. He  may  threaten  Iraq  with 
war  in  the  gulf,  but  he  is  also  threaten- 
ing America  with  our  worst  constitu- 
tional crisis  since  the  Civil  War. 

Yesterday,  I  released  a  letter  signed 
by  127  of  the  Nation's  most  distin- 
guished law  professors,  representing  a 
broad  philosophical  spectrum  and  stat- 
ing their  "firm  conviction  that  the 
Constitution  requires  the  President  to 
obtain  prior  express  congressional  au- 
thorization before  he  may  order  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  make  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf."  I  expect  that  many  more 
authorities  on  the  Constitution  will 
sign  the  letter  in  the  coming  days.  This 
is  a  time  when  all  Americans  who  care 
about  the  Constitution  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

President  Bush  stubbornly  insists 
that  he  needs  no  authorization  from 
Congress  to  take  the  Nation  into  war. 
But  saying  so  does  not  make  it  so.  Per- 
haps the  President  can  scrounge  up  a 
scholar  or  two  to  defend  his  indefensi- 
ble position.  But  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  against  him. 
And  for  good  reason,  because  the  Presi- 
dent is  wrong — dead  wrong — and  thou- 


sands of  American  soldiers  may  soon  be 
dead  because  of  him. 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  Constitution,  they  recognized  the 
danger  that  unrestrained  Presidential 
power  can  lead  the  Nation  into  unwise 
wars  which  the  people  do  not  support. 
As  a  result,  they  carefully  divided  the 
war  making  power  between  Congress 
and  the  President.  Article  II  of  the 
Constitution  makes  the  President  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Article  I  gives  Congress,  and 
only  Congress,  the  power  to  declare 
war — no  ifs,  ands.  or  buts. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  so-called 
211  past  incidents  in  which  the  United 
States  has  used  force  abroad  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  compared  to  five  in- 
stances in  which  war  was  declared.  But 
none  of  these  cases  resemble  the  un- 
precedented situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  which  400.000  American  troops 
may  soon  go  to  war. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  past  cases 
were  brief  incidents  involving  small  ex- 
peditions to  protect  U.S.  citizens  in 
danger  or  to  attack  pirates. 

In  1813.  600  United  States  soldiers 
seized  Mobile  Bay  m  Florida  against  a 
small  Spanish  garrison. 

In  1820.  U.S.  naval  units  raided  the 
slave  traffic. 

In  1825,  United  States  forces  landed 
in  Cuba  to  capture  pirates. 

We  sent  troops  to  the  Fiji  Islands  in 
1840  to  punish  natives  for  attacking 
American  explorers. 

We  sent  troops  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands in  1870  to  place  the  American  flag 
at  half  mast  upon  the  death  of  a  Ha- 
waiian Queen,  when  the  .American  con- 
sul refused  to  do  so. 

And  so  it  goes  Such  incidents  are 
worthless  as  constitutional  precedents 
for  the  grave  crisis  we  now  face  m  the 
Persian  Gulf.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 
constitutional  lawyer  to  understand 
the  difference.  Presidents  have  the  au- 
thority to  protect  American  lives  and 
defend  American  properr>-  But  they  do 
not  have  the  authority  to  go  to  war  in 
the  vastly  different  circumstances  we 
face  in  the  gulf. 

Unless  President  Bush  provades  an 
ironclad  assurance  that  he  will  seek 
the  authrritv  of  Congress  tefor*^  goir  ' 
tc  war  against  Iraq,  Congress  has  .'-> 
own  responsibility  to  act  We  cannot 
remain  silent. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  should  enact 
legislation  giving  sanctions  and  diplo- 
macy more  time  to  work.  No  one 
knows  whether  sanctions  will  drive 
Saddam  out  of  Kuwait.  But  w.''  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  400,000  troops  and 
their  families  to  find  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  previously  mentioned  let 
ter.  along  with  a  CRS  report  detailing 
the  instances  of  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  abroad  over  the  last  200  years, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKfORL).  as  follows: 

January  2,  1991. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We.  the  under- 
signed law  profeBsors.  write  to  express  our 
nrm  conviction  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  President  to  obtain  prior  express 
congresalonal  authorization  before  he  may 
order  United  States  armed  forces  to  make 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  We  write  to  affirm 
our  belief  In  this  fundamental  constitutional 
principle,  not  to  express  our  views  on  the 
wisdom  of  any  contemplated  action 

Article  I,  |8.  cl  11  of  the  Constitution 
states  that  •'Congress  shall  have  Power  •  *  • 
>^  (tjo  declare  War  '  Although  Article  11.  52.  cl 
S»  names  the  President  as  •'Commander  In 
C^ef  of  the  Army  and  Navy."  we  believe 
tttat  the  President  may  not  Invoke  that  au- 
thority to  make  war  without  consulting  with 
and  eralning  the  genuine  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  structure  and  history  of  our  Constitu- 
tion compel  this  sharing  of  responsibility 
Like  other  presidential  powers,  executive 
power  to  conduct  war  remains  subject  to  the 
checks  and  balances  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Congress  and  the  courts  'This  sys- 
tem" in  James  Wilson's  words,  ■will  not 
hurry  us  Into  war;  It  Is  calculated  to  guard 
against  It.  It  will  not  be  In  the  power  of  a 
single  man.  or  a  single  body  of  men.  to  In- 
volve us  In  such  distress,  for  the  important 
power  of  declaring  war  Is  vested  In  the  legis- 
lature at  targe  •  *  •  "  2  The  Debates  in  the 
Several  State  Conventions  on  the  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  528  (J.  Elliot  ed    1888) 

The  fact  that  American  troops  have  In  the 
past  participated  in  hostilities  abroad  with- 
out congressional  authorization  does  not 
alter  this  fundamental  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. The  essential  meaning  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision  cannot  be  altered  by  inac- 
tion on  the  part  of  prior  Congresses  or  Presi- 
dents. 

The  Constitution  thus  requires  that  the 
President  meaningfully  consult  with  Con- 
grssa  and  receive  its  affirmative  authoriza- 
tion before  engaging  In  acts  of  war  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  Congress  must  manifest  Its 
approval  through  formal  action,  not  legisla- 
tive silence,  stray  remarks  of  individual 
Members,  or  collateral  legislative  activity 
that  the  President  or  a  court  might  construe 
to  constitute  'acquiescence"  In  executive 
acts. 

We  hope  that  our  views  will  assist  you  and 
your  colleagues  as  you  prepare  to  discharge 
your  constitutional   responsibilities   In   this 
critical  time  for  our  Nation. 
Sincerely.* 

Prof  Richard  I.  Aaron,  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law 

Prof.  Bruce  A.  Ackerman.  Yale  Law 
School 

Prof.  T  Alexander  Alelnlkoff,  University 
of  Michigan  I.iaw  School 

Prof  Ljiwrence  Alan  Alexander,  University 
of  San  Diego  School  of  Law 

Prof.  Reginald  H  Alleyne.  UCLA  School  of 
Law. 

Prof  Akhil  Reed  Amar,  Yale  Ijiw  School 

Prof  Juhn  H  .Anderson.  Nova  Unlv  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Ijiw 

Prof  Frank  Askln.  Rutgers  Univ.  Law  Cen- 
ter 
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Dean    Richard    L. 
Akron  Law  Center 

Prof.  Mllner  S.  Ball.  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Law 

Prof.  William  C    Banks,  Syracuse  Unlver 
slty  College  of  Law 

Prof.  Jerome  A    Barron.  George  Washing- 
ton University  National  Law  Center. 

Prof.  Loftus  E.  Becker.  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Law. 

Prof   Francis  X    Beytagh.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law 

Prof   Norman  Blrnbaum.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center. 

Prof    Vincent  A    Blasi.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law 

Prof.   Michael  H    Boteln.   New  York   Law 
School 

Prof.  Henry  J    Bourgulgnon.  University  of 
Toledo  College  of  Law. 

Prof.  Dean  M.  Braveman,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law 

Dean  Paul  Brest.  Stanford  Law  School. 

Prof.  Abner  Brodle.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School. 

Prof    Mark  R    Brown.  Stetson  University 
College  of  Law. 

Prof.  Rebecca  L    Brown.  Vanderbilt  Univ. 
School  of  Law. 

"    Prof.  Victor  Brudney,  Harvard  University 
Law  School. 

Prof  John  M.  Burkoff,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh School  of  Law. 

Prof.   Michael   Metcalf  Bums.   Nova  Unlv 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Law. 

Prof  Stephen  Bycus.  Vermont  Law  School. 

Prof.   Anthony   Chase,   Nova  Unlv.   Center 
for  the  Study  of  Law 

Prof.  Abram  Chayes.  Harvard  Law  School. 

Prof.    Erwln   Chemerlnsky.    University    of 
Southern  California  Law  Center. 

Prof.  David  M    Cobin.  Hamline  University 
School  of  Law 

Prof.  Nell  Howard  Cogan.  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  School  of  Law 

Prof.  Sherman   L.  Cohn,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Ijiw  Center 

Prof.     Joseph     L.     Daly.     Hamline     Unlv. 
School  of  Law 

Prof.  Lorl  Flsler  Damrosch.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Ijaw 

Prof.  George  Dargo.  New  England  School  of 
Law. 

Prof  Walter  E  DelUnger.  Duke  University 
School  of  Law 

Prof.  Norman  Dorsen.  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Prof.    Theodore    Elsenberg,    Cornell    Law 
School 

Prof.  John  Hart  Ely.  Stanford  Law  School. 

Prof.  Alfred  C.  E^ery.  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law. 

Prof.  William  Nlchol  Eskrldge.  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center 

Prof.     Samuel     D      Estep.     University     of 
Michigan  Law  School. 

Prof.  Nancy  Fink.  Brooklyn  Law  School. 

Prof.  Edwin  Brown  Flrmage.  University  of 
Utah  College  of  I>aw 

Prof    Robert   Flores.    University   of  Utah 
College  of  Law 

Prof    John   J     Flynn.   University   of  UUh 
College  of  Law 

Prof  Michael  Flynn.  Nova  Unlv.  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Law 

Prof.   Ray   Forrester,   Hastings  College  of 
the  Law 

Prof    John   Hope   Franklin.   Duke   Univer- 
sity School  of  Law 

Prof.  Kenneth  Stuart  Gallant.  University 
of  Idaho  College  of  Law 

Prof    Diane  Geraghty.   Loyola  University 
School  of  l>aw,  Chicago 

Prof    Daniel   G    GIbbens.    Unlv    of  Okla- 
homa Law  Center. 
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Stanford      Law 


Ohio  State  Unl- 


Franklln   Pierce 


Prof.    Michael    J     Glennon.    University 
California  at  Davis  School  of  I.Aw 

Dean  Howard  Alan  GlKkst.ein.  Touro  Col- 
lege. Jacob  D    Fuchsberg  Law  Center 

Prof    Dale  D    Goble.   University   of  Idaho 
College  of  iJiw. 

Prof  Alvln  L  GiiUlman.  University  of  Ken- 
tucky College  of  I.*w 

Prof  Joseph  Goldstein.  Yale  Law  School 

Prof.    Stephen    E     Gottlieb,    Albany    Law 
School. 

Prof.   William   Benjamin   Gould.   Stanford 
Law  School 

Prof.  Frank  P   Grad.  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law 

Prof     Edward     de     Grazla.     Benjamin     N 
Cardozo  School  of  Law 

Dean    Erwln     N     Grlswold.    Jones.    Day. 
Reavls  &  Pogua 

Prof.     Gerald     Gunther. 
School. 

Prof.   Lawrence  Herman, 
verslty  College  of  Law 

Prof    Richard    A     Hesse, 
Law  Center. 

Prof.  Howard  Owen  Hunter.  Eimory  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Prof   Stewart  Jay.  University  of  Washing- 
ton School  of  Law 

Prof    David  Kader.  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law 

Prof.    David    Kairys.    Temple    University 
School  of  Law 

Dean    Stephen    Kanter.    Lewis    and    Clark 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.   Kenneth   L    Karst.   UCLA   School   of 
Law 

Prof.  Robert  B    Keiter,  University  of  Wyo- 
ming College  of  I>aw 

Prof.  Harold  H   Koh,  Yale  Law  School. 

Prof.  Harold  L   Korn.  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law 

Prof   Karl  Krastln.  Nova  Unlv    Center  for 
the  Study  of  Law. 

Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland.  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School 

Prof.  Arthur  R    l>andever.  Cleveland-Mar- 
shall College  of  Law 

Prof.  Stephen  Leilmann.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Prof      Sanford     Levlnson.     University     of 
Texas  School  of  I>aw 

Prof   Michael  E    Llbonati.  Temple  Univer- 
sity School  of  Ijiw 

Prof  Bert  B    U.ckwood,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Law 

Prof.    David   Andrew    LuRftn     Wake    Forest 
Unlv   School  of  L^w 

Prof.    Ian   MacNetl.    Northwestern   Univer- 
sity School  of  Law 

Prof.  Michael  Peter  Madow.  Brooklyn  Law 
School 

Prof.  Lawrence  C    Marshall.  Northwestern 
University  School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Alan  A    Matheson.  University  of  Ari- 
zona College  of  I^w 

Prof.    Scott    M     Matheson.    Unlv.   of  Utah 
College  of  Law 

Prof     Wayne    McCormack.    University    of 
Utah  College  of  Law 

Prof.  Patrick  Charles  McGlnley.  West  Vir- 
ginia Unlv   College  of  I.,aw 

FYof.  Frank  I.  MIchelman.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Law  School 

Prof.  Martha  I    Morgan.  University  of  Ala- 
bama School  of  I-aw 

Prof    Mary   Jane   Morrison.   Hamline  Uni- 
versity Sthcol  of  I.,aw 

Prof   Kent  .)    Neumelster,  Crelghton  Univ. 
School  of  I-aw 

Prof.    Michael   J     Palelle.   John   Marshall 
Law  School. 

Prof     Michael    John    Perry     Northwestern 
University  School  of  Law 


Prof  Daniel  H  Follit.t,.  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Law 

Prof  Philip  J  Prygoskl.  Thomas  M 
Cooley  Law  School 

Prof  Peter  E  Quint.  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Law 

Prof  William  Rkh.  Washburn  University 
School  of  Law 

Prof  William  Douglas  Rich.  University  of 
Akron  Law  Center 

Prof.  Lauren  K  Robel,  Indiana  Univ. 
School  of  Law 

Prof.  David  L  Ro.senhan.  Stanford  Law 
School. 

Prof  Rosemary  C  Salomone.  St.  Johns 
School  of  Law 

Prof  Arplar  G.  Saunders,  Franklin  Pierce 
Ijiw  Center 

Prof  Elizabeth  M.  Schneider.  Brooklyn 
Ijiw  School 

F»rof  (Emeritus)  Kevin  Sheard,  Cleveland- 
.Marshall  College  of  Law. 

Prof  Robert  H.  Skllton.  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School 

Prof  Steven  Douglas  Smith.  Univ.  of  Colo- 
rado School  of  Law. 

Prof  Girardeau  A  Spann.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center. 

Dean  Joan  E  Steinman.  Chicago-Kent  Col- 
lege of  Law 

Prof.  John  A.  Strait.  Univ.  of  Puget  Sound 
School  of  Law 

Prof  Kathleen  M.  Sullivan.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Prof  Allen  Sultan.  University  of  Dayton 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Cass  Sunstein.  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Law. 

Prof  Nadine  Taub,  Rutgers  Unlv.  Law  Cen- 
ter 

Prof  Rutl  G  Teltel.  New  York  I^w 
School. 

Prof.  Lee  Teitelbaum.  Univ.  of  UUh  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Prof.  Laurence  H.  Tribe.  Harvard  l..aw 
55chool 

Prof  Mark  V.  Tushnet.  Georgetown  Uni- 
vprslty  l.,aw  Center 

Prof  Jonathan  D  Varat.  UCLA  School  of 
Law 

Prof  Howard  John  Vogel,  Hamline  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Prof  Jonathan  Weinberg.  Wayne  State 
University  Law  School 

Prof  James  Weinstein.  .Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  I.,aw. 

Prof  Burns  H  Weston.  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Law 

Prof  William  M  Wlecek.  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity College  of  I.AW. 

Prof  Michael  B  Wise.  Willamette  Univer 
slty  College  of  Law 

(List  in  process  of  formation  i 

[CRS  Report  for  Congress.  Dec   4.  1989) 
Instances  of  Use  of  Usn-ED  States  Armed 

Forces  Abroad,  1798-1989' 
(Edited  by  Ellen  C   Collier,  Specialist  in  U  S 
Foreign    Policy,    Foreign    Affairs   and    Na- 
tional Defense  Division) 

T'he  following  list  indli^tes  approxin'iately 
2I.S  times  that  the  United  States  has  utilized 
military  forces  abroad  in  situations  of  con- 
flict  or   potential   conflict    to   protect  U.S. 


citizens  or  promote  U  S.  interests.  The  list 
does  not  include  covert  actions  or  numerous 
instances  in  which  U.S.  forces  have  been  sta- 
tioned abroad  since  World  War  U  in  occupa- 
tion forces  or  for  participation  in  mutual  se- 
curity organizations,  base  agreements,  or 
routine  military  assistance  or  training  oper- 
ations. Because  of  differing  judgments  over 
the  actions  to  be  included,  other  lists  may 
include  more  or  fewer  instances. ^ 

The  instances  vary  greatly  in  size  of  oper- 
ation, legal  authorization,  and  significance 
The  number  of  troops  involved  range  from  a 
few  sailors  or  Marines  landed  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  m  Vietnam  and  millions  in  world 
War  U.  Some  actions  were  of  short  duration 
and  some  lasted  a  number  of  years.  In  some 
instances  a  military  officer  acted  without 
authorization:  some  actions  were  conducted 
solely  under  the  President's  powers  as  Chief 
Executive  or  Commander  in  Chief:  other  in- 
stances were  authorized  by  Congress  m  some 
fashion:  five  (listed  m  bold-face  typei  were 
declared  wars.  For  most  of  the  instances  list- 
ed, however,  the  status  of  the  action  under 
domestic  or  international  law  has  not  been 
addressed.  Thus  inclusion  in  this  list  does 
not  cannote  either  legality  or  significance. 

\19&^18(»- Undeclared  Saval  War  u-ith 
France.  This  contest  included  land  actions, 
such  as  that  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  city 
of  Puerto  Plata,  where  marines  captured  a 
French  privateer  under  the  guns  of  the  forts, 

1801  -05  Tripoli-  The  First  Barbary  War.  in- 
cluding the  George  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia affairs  and  the  Eaton  expedition,  during 
which  a  few  marines  landed  with  United 
States  Agent  William  Eaton  to  raise  a  force 
against  Tripoli  in  an  effort  to  free  the  crew 
of  the  Philadelphia.  Tripoli  declared  war  but 
not  the  United  States, 

1806 — Afpxico  tSpanish  territory).  Capt,  Z.  M 
Pike,  with  a  platoon  of  troops,  invaded  Span- 
ish territory  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  deliberately  and  on  orders  from  Gen 
James  Wilkinson.  He  was  made  prisoner 
without  resistance  at  a  fort  he  constructed 
in  present  day  Colorado,  taken  to  Mexico, 
lat,er  released  after  seizure  of  his  papers. 

1806-10 — Gulf  of  .Vfexico.  American  gunboats 
operated  from  New  Orleans  against  Spanish 
and  French  privateers,  such  as  La  Fitte,  off 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  chiefly  under  Capt, 
John  Shaw  and  Master  Commandant  David 
Porter. 

1810 — West  Florida  (Spanish  territory).  Gov. 
Claiborne  of  Louisiana,  on  orders  of  the 
President,  occupied  with  troops  territory  in 
dispute  east  of  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Pearl 
River,  later  the  eastern  boundary  of  Louisi- 
ana He  was  authorized  to  seize  as  far  east  as 
the  Perdido  River 

1812  -  .4r7ie/!a  Island  and  other  parts  of  east 
Florida,  then  under  .Spam  Tempo.-ary  posses- 
sion was  authorized  by  FYesident  Madison 
and  by  Congress,  to  prevent  occupation  by 
any  other  power:  but  possession  was  obtained 
by  Gen.  George  Matthews  in  so  irregular  a 


'Thin  1181  ihrough  197.S  is  rpprlnled  with  few 
chajige*  from  f  S  Congress  House  Commlllee  on 
Inlem«tlonaJ  Relation*  [now  Foreign  Affairs]  Sub- 
.•ommUlpe  on  Intem&tlon&l  Seturtly  and  Scientific 
.Affaire  Background  Information  on  the  Use  of  U  S 
Armed  Forces  In  Foreign  Countries,  1975  Revision 
Committee  print,  94th  Congress,  let  session  Pre- 
pared ty  the  Foreign  Affairs  Division.  Congressional 
Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress  Washing'ton. 
V  S   Government  Prtnllnjf  OfHc  e,  1975   M  p 


'Other  lists  include  Goldwaier,  Senator  Barry 
War  Without  Declaration  A  Chronological  List  of 
199  C  S  Military  Hostilities  Abroad  Without  a  Dec- 
laration of  War  1798-1972  Congressional  Record.  V 
119,  July  20.  1973  SH174-14183.  U  S  Department  of 
Stale  Armed  Actions  Taken  by  the  United  States 
Without  a  Declaration  of  War  1789-1967  Research 
Project  806A  Historical  Studies  Division  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs  For  a  discussion  of  the  evolution  of 
the  lists  and  legal  authorization  for  various  actions, 
see  Wormuth.  Francis  D  and  Edwin  B  Flrmage,  To 
Chain  the  Dog  of  War  the  War  Power  of  Congress  in 
History  and  Law  Dallas,  South'-m  Methodist  Uni- 
versity Press.  1986  Chapter  9  Lists  of  Wars  p  133- 
149 


manner  that  his  measures  were  disavowed  by 
the  President 

18ia-15— War  of  1812.  On  June  18,  1812,  the 
United  States  declared  war  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

1818— We.v(  Florida  iSpanish  territory  i .  On  au- 
thority given  by  Congress,  General 
Wilkinson  seized  Mobile  Bay  In  April  with 
600  soldiers,  A  smS^U  Spanish  garrison  gave 
way  Thus  US.  advaiiced  into  disputed  terri- 
tory to  the  Perdido  River,  as  projected  in 
1810.  No  fighting 

181&-14 — .Marquesas  Islands.  Built  a  fort  on 
island  of  Nukahiva  to  protect  three  prize 
ships  which  had  been  captured  fromi  the 
British,  i 

1814 — Spanish  Florida.  Gen  Andrew  Jackson 
took  Pensacola  and  drove  out  the  British 
with  whom,  the  United  States  was  at  war 

1814-25 — Caribbean  Engagements  between 
pirates  and  American  shipe  or  squadrons 
took  place  repeatedly  especially  ashore  and 
offshore  about  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico.  Santo  Do- 
m.mgo.  and  Yucatan.  Three  thousand  pnate 
attacks  on  merchantmen  were  reported  be- 
tween 1815  and  1823.  In  1822  Commodore 
James  Biddle  employed  a  squadron  of  two 
frigates,  four  sloops  of  war,  two  brigs,  four 
schooners,  and  two  gunboats  in  the  West 
Indies. 

\S\b— Algiers   The  second  Barbary  War.  de 
clared  by  the  opponents  but  not  by  the  Unit- 
ed   States     Congress   authorized   an    expedi- 
tion   A   large  fieet  under  Decatur  attacked 
.Algiers  and  obtained  indemnities 

\8\b— Tripoli.  After  securing  an  agreement 
from  .Algiers,  Decatur  demonstrated  with  his 
squadron  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  he  se- 
cured indemnities  for  offenses  during  the 
War  of  1812, 

1816— 5pani.';/!  Florida.  United  States  forces 
destroyed  Nicholls  Fort,  called  also  Negro 
Fort,  which  harbored  raiders  making  forays 
into  United  States  territory 

1816-16— Spanish  Flonda^First  Seminole 
War.  The  Seminole  Indians,  whose  area  was  a 
resort  for  escaped  slaves  and  border  ruffians. 
were  attacked  by  troops  under  Generals 
Jackson  and  Gaines  and  pursued  into  north- 
ern Florida  Spanish  posts  were  attacked  and 
occupied,  British  citizens  executed, 

1817— .4melia  Island  (Spanish  territory  off 
Florida).  Under  orders  of  President  Monroe, 
United  States  forces  landed  and  expelled  a 
group  of  smugglers,  adventurers,  and 
freebooters, 

1818 — Oregon  The  US  S  Ontario,  dis- 
patched from  Washington,  landed  at  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  in  August  took  possession 
Britian  had  conceded  sovereignty  but  Russia 
and  Spain  asserted  claims  to  the  ai~ea 

1820-23— /4/rifQ  Naval  unite  raided  the 
slave  traffic  pursuant  to  the  1819  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

1822 — Cuba  United  States  naval  forces  sup- 
pressing piracy  landed  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Cuba  and  burned  a  private  station 

1823 — Cuba.  Brief  landings  in  pursuit  of  pi- 
rates occurred  April  8  near  Escondido:  April 
16  near  Cayo  Blanco;  July  11  at  Siquapa  Bay: 
July  21  at  Cape  Cruz:  and  October  23  at 
Camrioca 

1824— Cufca.  In  October  the  US  S,  Porpoise 
landed  bluejackets  near  Matanzas  in  pursuit 
of  pirates.  This  was  during  the  cruise  author- 
ized in  1822. 

1824 — Puerto  Rico  (Spanish  territory:  Com- 
modore David  Porter  with  a  landing  party 
attacked  the  town  of  Fajardo  which  had 
sheltered  pirates  and  insulted  American 
naval  officers  He  landed  with  200  men  in  No- 
vember and  forced  an  apology 
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1825— Cu6a  In  March  cooperating  Amer- 
ican and  British  forces  landed  at  Sagua  La 
Grande  to  capture  pirates 

1827  Greece  In  Octot)er  and  November 
landiHK  parties  hunted  pirates  on  the  Islands 
of  Arnentelre.  Mlconl.  and  Androse 

1831  32  Falklaml  Islands  To  Investigate 
the  capture  of  three  American  sealing  ves- 
sels and  to  protect  American  interests 

1932 -Sumatra  February  6  ut  9  To  punish 
natives  of  the  town  of  Qualiah  Battoo  for 
depredations  on  American  shipping 

1833  Argenttna  October  31  Ui  November 
15  A  force  was  sent  ashore  at  Buenos  Aires 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  during  an  Insurrection. 

1835-36— Peru  December  10,  1835  to  Janu- 
ary 24,  1836.  and  August  31  to  December  7. 
1836  Marines  protected  American  Interests 
in  Callao  and  Lima  during  an  attempted  rev- 
olution 

1836— Mexico  General  Gaines  occupied 
Nacogdoches  (Tex.),  disputed  territory,  from 
July  to  December  during  the  Texan  war  for 
Independence,  under  orders  to  cross  the 
"Imaginary  boundary  line"  If  an  Indian  out- 
break threatened 

1838-39— 6'umatra  -December  24.  1838  to  Jan- 
uary 4.  1839  To  punish  natives  of  the  towns 
of  Qualiah  Battoo  and  Muckle  iMukkl)  for 
depredations  on  American  shipping. 

1840— Fi;i  Islands  ^nly  To  punish  natives 
for  attacking  American  exploring  and  sur- 
veying parties. 

\M\  Drummond  Island.  K\ngsmill  Group.  To 
avenge  the  murder  of  a  seaman  by  the  na- 
tives. 

1841— 5amoo— February  24  To  avenge  the 
murder  of  an  American  seaman  on  Upolu  Is- 
land. 

1842— Mexico  Commodore  T  A  C  Jones.  In 
command  of  a  squadron  long  cruising  off 
California,  occupied  Monterey.  Calif.,  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  believing  war  had  come  He  discov- 
ered peace,  withdrew,  and  saluted  A  similar 
Incident  oocurred  a  week  later  at  San  Diego. 

1843— China  Sailors  and  marines  from  the 
St  l.nuis  were  landed  after  a  clash  between 
Americans  and  Chinese  at  the  trading  post  In 
Canton. 

1843— /»/rica— November  29  to  December  16 
Four  United  States  vessels  demonstrated  and 
landed  various  parties  (one  of  200  marines 
and  sallorsi  to  discourage  piracy  and  the 
slave  trade  along  the  Ivory  coast,  etc.,  and 
to  punish  attack.s  by  the  natives  on  Amer- 
ican seamen  and  shipping 

1844  .V/exico  President  Tyler  deployed  US. 
forces  U)  protect  Texas  against  Mexico,  pend- 
ing Senate  approval  of  a  treaty  of  annex- 
ation (Later  rejected  i  He  defended  his  ac- 
tion against  a  Senate  resolution  of  Inquiry 

184*  48     Mcaican    War.    On    May    13,    IMS, 
the  Unitcid  States  declared  war  with  Mexico. 
184»    Smyrna    in  July  a  nava!  force  gained 
release  of  an  American  seized  by  Austrian  of- 
ficials 

1851  -Turkei/  After  a  massacre  of  foreign- 
ers (including  Americans)  at  Jaffa  In  Janu- 
ary, a  demonstration  by  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  was  ordered  along  the  Turkish  (Le- 
vant) coast 

1861--JoAanns  Island  (east  of  /l/nfa>— Au- 
gust To  exact  redress  for  the  unlawful  Im- 
prisonment of  the  captain  of  an  American 
whaling  brig 

1852  53  Argfnttna  February  3  to  12.  1852, 
September  17.  1852  to  April  1853.  Marines 
were  landed  and  maintained  in  Buenos  Aires 
to  protect  American  Interests  during  a  revo- 
lution 

1853 -Nicoroffua— March  11  to  13  To  protect 
American  Uvea  and  InteresU  during  political 
disturbances 


1853-54— Japan  The  •opening  of  Japan" 
and  the  Perry  Expedition 

1853-54- /ivu'iV"  "rid  Bonin  Islands  Com- 
modore Perry  on  three  visits  before  going  to 
Japan  and  while  waiting  for  a  reply  from 
Japan  made  a  naval  demonstration,  landing 
marines  twke.  and  secured  a  coaling  conces- 
sion from  the  ruler  of  Naha  on  Okinawa;  he 
also  demonstrated  in  the  BonIn  Islands  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  facilities  for  com- 
merce. 

1854_CWna— April  4  to  June  15  to  17  To 
protect  American  interests  in  and  near 
Shanghai  during  Chinese  civil  strife. 

1854— Nicaragua  July  9  to  15.  San  Juan  del 
Norte  (Grey town  I  was  destroyed  to  avenge 
an  insult  to  the  American  Minister  to  Nica- 
ragua. 

1855— China— May  19  to  21  To  protect 
American  interests  In  Shanghai  August  3  to 
4  to  fight  pirates  near  Hong  Kong. 

1855— f'i;i  /s/andi- September  12  to  Novem- 
ber 4  To  seek  reparations  for  depredations 
on  Americans. 

1855-  C'ruffuav-November  25  to  29  United 
States  and  European  naval  forces  landed  to 
protect  American  interests  during  an  at- 
tempted revolution  In  Montevideo. 

1856— Panama.  Republic  of  New  Grenada  - 
September  19  to  22.  To  protect  American  in- 
terests during  an  insurrection 

1856— Cftina— October  22  to  December  6  To 
protect  American  Interests  at  Canton  during 
hostilities  between  the  British  and  the  Chi- 
nese; and  to  avenge  an  unprovoked  assault 
upon  an  unarmed  boat  displaying  the  United 
States  flag 

1857— A'lcaroflua— April  to  May,  November 
to  December.  To  oppose  William  Walker's  at- 
tempt to  get  control  of  the  country.  In  May 
Commander  C  H  Davis  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  with  some  marines,  received  Walker's 
surrender  and  protected  his  men  from  the  re- 
taliation of  native  allies  who  had  been  fight- 
ing Walker  In  Noveml)er  and  December  of 
the  same  year  United  States  vessels  Sara- 
toga. Wabash,  and  Fulton  opposed  another  at- 
tempt of  William  Walker  on  Nicaragua  Com- 
modore Hiram  Paulding's  act  of  landing  ma- 
rines and  compelling  the  removal  of  Walker 
to  the  United  States,  was  tacitly  disavowed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass,  and 
Paulding  was  forced  Into  retirement 

1858— t^ruffuav— January  2  to  27.  Forces 
from  two  United  States  warships  landed  to 
protect  American  property  during  a  revolu- 
tion in  Montevideo. 

1858— fi;i  /»/andi-October  6  to  16.  To  chas- 
tise the  natives  for  the  murder  of  two  Amer- 
ican cltliens. 

1858-59-  Turkev  Display  of  naval  force 
along  the  Levant  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  after  massacre  of  Americans 
at  Jaffa  and  mistreatment  elsewhere  "to  re- 
mind the  authorities  (of  Turkey)  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States  "' 

185&— Paroffuay.  Congress  authorized  a 
naval  squadron  to  seek  redress  for  an  attack 
on  a  naval  vessel  In  the  Parana  River  during 
1855.  Apologies  were  made  after  a  large  dis- 
play of  force 

1859— Mexico  T>o  hundred  United  States 
soldiers  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  In  pursuit  of 
the  Mexican  bandit  Cortina 

1859— China-July  31  to  August  2  For  the 
protection  of  American  Interests  In  Shang- 
hai 

1860— /Inffo/a,  Portuguese  West  Africa— 
March  1  To  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty at  Klssemlx)  when  the  natives  became 
troublesome 

1860— Co/omfcia.  Bay  of  Panama— September 
27  to  October  8  To  protect  American  inter- 
ests during  a  revolution. 


1863-yapan-July  16  To  redress  an  insult 
to  the  American  flag— firing  on  an  American 
vessel-at  Shlmonoseki 

1864— 7apan -July  14  to  August  3.  To  pro- 
tect the  United  States  Minister  to  Japan 
when  he  visited  'Vedo  U>  negotiate  concern- 
ing some  American  claims  against  Japan, 
and  to  make  his  negotiations  easier  by  Im- 
pressing the  Japanese  with  .American  power 
1864  Japan-  September  4  to  14  To  compel 
Japan  and  the  Prince  of  Nagato  in  partU  ular 
to  permit  the  Straits  of  Shlmonoseki  l-o  be 
used  by  foreign  shipping  in  accordance  with 
treaties  already  signed 

1865— Panama— March  9  and  10  To  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  American  residents 
during  a  revolution. 

1866— .Wexico-  To  protect  American  resi- 
dents. General  Sedgwick  and  100  men  in  No- 
vember obtained  surrender  of  Matamoras. 
After  3  days  he  was  ordered  by  US  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw  His  act  was  repudiated  by 
the  President. 

1866— China— June  20  to  July  7  To  punish 
an  assault  on  the  American  consul  at 
Newchwang;  July  14.  for  consultation  with 
authorities  on  shore;  August  9.  at  Shanghai, 
to  help  extinguish  a  serious  fire  in  the  city 
1 867 -Nica raff ua.  Marines  occupied  Mana- 
gua and  Leon. 

1867  -Island  of  Formosa—June  13  To  punish 
a  horde  of  savages  who  were  supposed  to 
have  murdered  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  Amer- 
ican vessel 

1868— yapan  (Osaka.  Hiolo.  Nagasaki.  Yoko- 
hama, and  .Veffa(a>— February  4  to  8  April  4  to 
May  12.  June  12  and  13.  To  protect  American 
Interests  during  the  civil  war  in  ,Iapan  over 
the  abolition  of  the  Shogunat,e  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  Mikado 

1868— t'rusruav— February  7  and  8.  19  to  26. 
To  protect  foreign  residents  and  the  custom- 
house during  an  insurrection  at  Montevideo 
1866— Co(onii)ia— April  To  protect  pas- 
sengers and  treasure  In  transit  at  Aspinwall 
during  the  absence  of  local  police  or  troops 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  President 
of  Colombia 

1870— Mexico- -June  17  and  18  To  destroy 
the  pirate  ship  Forward,  which  had  been  run 
aground  about  40  miles  up  the  Rio  Tecapan 
1870-Hau'aiian  /s/ands- September  21  To 
place  the  American  riai?  at  half  mast  upon 
the  death  of  Queen  Kalama.  when  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Honolulu  would  not  assume 
responsibility  for  so  doing. 

1871— /forea— June  10  to  12.  To  punish  na- 
tives for  depredations  on  Americans,  particu- 
larly for  murdering  the  crew  of  the  General 
Sherman  and  burning  the  schooner,  and  for 
later  firing  on  other  American  small  boats 
taking  soundings  up  the  Salee  River 

1873 — Colombia  (Bay  oj  Panama)  May  7  to 
22.  September  23  to  October  9  To  protect 
American  Interests  during  hostilities  over 
possession  of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Panama 

1873  Meiico.  United  States  troops  crossed 
the  Mexican  border  repeatedly  In  pursuit  of 
cattle  and  other  thieves  There  were  some  re- 
ciprocal pursuits  by  Mexican  troops  into  bor- 
der territory  The  cases  were  only  tech- 
nically invasions,  if  that,  although  Mexico 
protested  constantly  Notable  cases  were  at 
Rcmollna  in  May  1873  and  at  I^s  Cuevas  in 
1875  Washington  orders  often  supported 
these  excursions  Agreements  between  Mex 
Ico  and  the  United  States,  the  first  in  1882. 
finally  legitimized  such  raids  They  contin- 
ued intermittently,  with  minor  disputes, 
until  1896 

1874-  Wauaiian  /s/andi— February  12  to  20 
To  preserve  order  and  protect  American  lives 
and  interests  during  the  coronation  of  a  new 
king. 
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1876— Mexico— May  18  To  police  the  town  of 
Matamoras  temporarily  while  It  was  without 
other  government 

1882— fffvP'— July  14  to  18  To  protect 
American  Interests  during  warfare  between 
British  and  Egyptians  and  looting  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria  by  Arabs 

1885— Panama  fCo/on>-  January  18  and  19 
To  guard  the  valuables  In  transit  over  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  the  safes  and  vaults  of 
the  company  during  revolutionary  activity 
In  March.  April,  and  May  in  the  cities  of 
Colon  and  Panama,  to  reestablish  freedom  of 
transit  during  revolutionary  activity 

1888— /forea — June  To  protect  American 
residents  in  Seoul  during  unsettled  political 
conditions,  when  an  outbreak  of  the  popu- 
lace was  expected 

188S-Watfi  December  20  To  persuade  the 
Haitian  Government  to  give  up  an  American 
steamer  which  had  been  seized  on  the  charge 
of  breach  of  blockade 

1888«9— Samoa -November  14.  1888,  to 
March  20.  1889  To  protect  American  citizens 
and  the  consulate  during  a  native  civil  war. 

I889--//auaiian  Islands^luly  30  and  31  To 
protect  American  interests  at  Honolulu  dur- 
ing a  revolution. 

1890— .4rijentma— A  naval  party  landed  t« 
protect  US.  consulate  and  legation  in  Bue- 
nos Aires 

1891  Waid-To  protect  American  lives  and 
property  on  Navassa  Island. 

\8S\— Bering  Strait  July  2  to  October  5  To 
stop  seal  poaching 

1891— Chi/e  August  28  U>  30  To  protect  the 
.\merlcan  consulate  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  taken  refuge  in  it  during  a  rev- 
olution in  Valparaiso 

1893-  //au'uii^anuary  16  to  April  1  Osten- 
sibly to  protect  American  lives  and  property, 
actually  to  promote  a  provisional  govern- 
ment under  Sanford  B  Dole  This  action  was 
disavowed  by  the  United  States 

1894  -flronl  January  To  protect  Amer- 
ican commerce  and  shipping  at  Rio  de  Janel- 
rc)  during  a  Brazilian  civil  war.  No  landing 
was  attempted  but  there  was  a  display  of 
naval  force 

1894— .Vuara.oua- July  6  to  August  7  To 
protect  American  Interests  at  Blueflelds  fol- 
lowing a  revolution. 

1894  95  <:'hina.  Marines  were  stationed  at 
Tientsin  and  penetrated  Uj  Peking  for  pro- 
tection purposes  during  the  Slno-Japanese 
War 

1894  95  China  Naval  vessel  beached  and 
used  as  a  fort  at  Newchwang  for  protection 
of  American  nationals. 

1894  96-X^orea^uly  24.  1894  to  April  3. 
1896.  To  protect  American  lives  and  Interests 
at  Seoul  during  and  following  the  Slno-Japa- 
nese Weir  A  guard  of  marines  was  kept  at  the 
American  legation  most  of  the  time  until 
April  1896 

1895^— Co/omi)ia— March  8  to  9.  To  protect 
American  interests  during  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Bocas  del  Toro  by  a  bandit  chieftain 

1896— .Vicaraj/ua- May  2  to  4  To  protect 
American  Interests  in  Corinto  during  politi- 
cal unrest 

1898— iVtcamgna— February  7  and  8.  To  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur 

188fr— The  Spaniah-American  War.  On  April 
2S,  ISM,  the  Unitcid  States  declared  war  with 
Spain. 

1896-99— -Chmo— November  5,  1896  to  March 
15,  1899  To  provide  a  guard  for  the  legation 
at  Peking  and  the  consulate  at  Tientsin  dur- 
ing contest  between  the  Dowager  Empress 
and  her  son. 

1899— .Vtcoraffua  To  protect  American  in- 
terests at  San  Juan  del  Norte,  February  22  to 


March  5,  and  at  Blueflelds  a  few  weeks  later 
in  connection  with  the  insurrection  of  Gen, 
Juan  P  Reyes. 

1899— Samoa— March  13  to  May  15.  To  pro- 
tect American  interests  and  to  take  part  in 
a  bloody  contention  over  the  succession  to 
the  throne. 

1899-1901— PhUippinc  Islands.  To  protect 
American  interests  following  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  to  conquer  the  islands  by  defeat- 
ing the  Filipinos  in  their  war  for  independ- 
ence 

1900— China— May  24  to  September  28.  To 
protect  foreign  lives  during  the  Boxer  rising, 
particularly  at  Peking  For  many  years  after 
this  experience  a  permanent  legation  guard 
was  maintained  in  Peking,  and  was  strength- 
ened at  times  as  trouble  threatened. 

1901— Co/omhia  (State  of  Panama;— Novem- 
ber 20  to  December  4  To  protect  American 
property  on  the  Isthmus  and  to  keep  transit 
lines  open  during  serious  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances 

1902— Co/om^ia- April  16  to  23.  To  protect 
American  lives  and  property  at  Bocas  de! 
Toro  during  a  civil  war. 

1902— Co/om&ia  (State  of  Panama)— Septem- 
ber 17  to  November  18.  To  place  armed 
guards  on  all  trains  crossing  the  Isthmus  and 
t.o  keep  the  railroad  line  open. 

1903-//onduras— March  23  to  30  or  31.  To 
protect  the  American  consulate  and  the 
steamship  wharf  at  Puerto  Cortez  during  a 
period  of  revolutionary  activity. 

1903— Dominican  Republic-  MB.rch  30  to 
April  21.  To  protect  American  interests  in 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  during  a  revolu- 
tionary outbreak. 

1903 — S.vna— September  7  to  12.  To  protect 
the  American  consulate  in  Beirut  when  a 
local  Moslem  uprising  was  feared 

190*04— /Iftj/sxinia  Twenty-five  marines 
were  sent  to  Abyssinia  to  protect  the  US, 
Counsul  General  while  he  negotiated  a  trea- 
ty. 

1903-14— Panama  To  protect  American  in- 
terests and  lives  during  and  following  the 
revolution  for  independence  from  Colombia 
over  construction  of  the  Isthmus  Canal.  With 
brief  intermissions.  United  States  Marines 
were  stationed  on  the  Isthmus  from  Novem- 
ber 4.  1903,  to  January  21,  1914,  to  guard 
American  interests. 

1904— Dominican  ftepufc/ic— January  2  to 
February  11.  To  protect  American  interests 
in  Puerto  Plata  and  Sosua  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo City  during  revolutionary  fighting. 

\9M— Tangier .  .Morocco.  "We  want  either 
Perdicaris  alive  or  Raisula  dead  "  Dem- 
onstration by  a  squadron  to  force  release  of 
a  kidnapped  American  Marine  guard  landed 
to  protect  consul  general 

1904— Panama— November  17  to  24  To  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  at  Ancon 
at  the  time  of  a  threatened  insurrection 

1904-05— /forea-^anuary  5,  1904,  to  Novem- 
ber 11.  1905  To  guard  the  American  legation 
in  Seoul. 

1904-06— /forea  Marine  guard  sent  to  Seoul 
for  protection  during  Russo-Japanese  War 

1906-09— Cuba-September  1906  to  January 
23,  1909  Intervention  to  restore  order,  pro- 
tect foreigners,  and  establish  a  stable  gov- 
ernment after  serious  revolutionary  activity 

1907— Honduras— March  18  to  June  8.  To 
protect  American  interests  during  a  war  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua;  troops  were 
stationed  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  TrujlUo, 
Ceiba.  Puerto  Cortez,  San  Pedro,  Laguna  and 
Choloma. 

1910— A'lcaraffua— February  22  During  a 
civil  war,  to  get  information  of  conditions  at 
Corinto;  May  19  to  September  4,  to  protect 
American  interests  at  Blueflelds. 


1911— Wonduras — January  26  and  some 
weeks  thereafter  To  protect  American  lives 
and  interests  during  a  civil  war  in  Honduras. 
1911 — China.  Approaching  stages  of  the  na- 
tionalist revolution.  An  ensign  and  10  men  in 
October  tried  to  enter  Wuchang  to  rescue 
missionaries  but  retired  on  being  warned 
away  A  small  landing  force  guarded  Amer- 
ican private  property  and  consulate  at  Han- 
kow in  October  A  marine  guard  was  estab- 
lished in  November  over  the  cable  stations  at 
Shanghai.  Landing  forces  were  sent  for  pro- 
tection in  Nanking,  Chinkiang.  Taku  and 
elsewhere 

1912— Honduras.  Small  force  landed  to  pre- 
vent seizure  by  the  government  of  an  Amer- 
ican-owned railroad  at  Puerto  Cortez  Forces 
Withdrawn  after  the  United  States  dis- 
approved the  action 

1912— Panama  Troops,  on  request  of  both 
political  parties,  supervised  elections  outside 
the  Canal  Zone 

1912 — Cuba^une  5  to  August  5.  To  protect 
.American  interests  on  the  Province  of 
Orient*,  and  in  Havana 

1912— China— August  24  to  26,  on  Kentucky 
Island,  and  August  26  to  30  at  Camp  Nichol- 
son. To  protect  Americans  and  American  In- 
terests during  revolutionary  activity, 

1^12— Turfcej/- November  18  to  December  3 
To  guard  the  American  legation  at  Con- 
stantinople during  a  Balkan  War. 

1912-25— -Vicaro^ua-August  to  November 
1912,  To  protect  American  interests  during 
an  attempted  revolution.  A  small  force  serv- 
ing as  a  legation  guard  and  as  a  promoter  of 
peace  and  governmental  stability,  remained 
until  August  5,  1925. 

1912--41— Chino.  The  disorders  which  began 
with  the  Kuomintang  rebellion  in  1912,  which 
were  redirected  by  the  invasion  of  China  by 
Japan  and  finally  ended  by  war  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  in  1941,  led  to 
demonstrations  and  landing  parties  for  the 
protection  of  U.S.  interests  m  China  con- 
tinuously and  at  many  points  Trom  1912  on  to 
194!  The  guard  at  Peking  and  along  the 
route  to  the  sea  was  maintained  until  1941 
In  1927.  the  United  States  had  5,670  troops 
ashore  in  China  and  44  naval  vessels  in  its 
waters  In  1933  the  United  States  had  3.027 
armed  men  ashore  All  this  protective  action 
was  in  general  terms  based  on  treaties  with 
China  ranging  from  1858  to  1901. 

1913— .Vfexico— September  5  to  7  A  few  ma- 
rines landed  at  Claris  Estero  to  aid  in  evacu- 
ating American  citizens  and  others  from  the 
Yaqui  Valley,  made  dangerous  for  foreigners 
by  civil  strife. 

1914— Haiti— January  29  to  February  9.  Feb- 
ruary 20  to  21.  October  19.  To  protect  Amer- 
ican nationals  in  a  time  of  dangerous  unrest 

1914— Dominican  Repu6(ic— June  and  July 
During  a  revolutionary  movement.  United 
States  naval  forces  by  gunfire  stopped  the 
bombardment  of  Puerto  Plata,  and  by  threat 
of  force  maintained  Santo  Domingo  City  as  a 
neutral  zone. 

1914-17— .Mexico  The  undeclared  Mexican- 
American  hostilities  following  the  Dolphin 
affair  and  Villa's  raids  included  capture  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  later  Pershing's  expedition 
into  northern  Mexico 

1916-^4— HaiM— July  28,  1915,  to  August  15, 
1934.  To  maintain  order  during  a  period  of 
chronic  and  threatened  insurrection 

1916— China.  American  forces  landed  to 
quell  a  riot  taking  place  on  American  prop- 
erty in  Nanking. 

1916-24 — Dormntcan    Republic— M&y    1916    to 
September  1924.  To  maintain  order  during  a 
period  of  chronic  and  threatened  insurrec 
tion. 
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im— China.  American  troops  were  landed 
at  ChunffkltiR  to  protect  American  lives  dur- 
ing a  political  crisis 

l9l7.I8_Worid  War  1.  On  April  8,  1817.  the 
United  SUtca  declared  war  with  Ormany 
and  on  December  7,  1917,  with  Auatria-Hun 
gary. 

1917  22-Cufta.  To  protect  American  Inter- 
ests during  an  insurrection  and  subsequent 
unsettled  conditions.  Most  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  lea  Cuba  by  August 
1919.  but  two  companies  remained  at 
Camatfuey  until  February  1922. 

1918-19— Mertco.  After  withdrawal  of  the 
Pershing  expedition.  U.S.  troops  entered 
Mexico  in  pursuit  of  bandits  at  least  three 
times  in  1918  and  six  in  1919.  In  August  1918 
American  and  Mexican  troops  fought  at 
Nogales. 

1918-20— fanama.  For  police  duty  according 
to  treaty  stipulations,  at  Chlrlqul.  during 
election  disturbances  and  subsequent  unrest. 

1918-20— Soviet  Russia  Marines  were  landed 
at  and  near  Vladivostok' In  June  and  July  to 
protect  the  American  consulate  and  other 
points  In  the  fighting  between  the  Bolshevlkl 
troope  and  the  Czech  Army  which  had  tra- 
versed Siberia  from  the  western  front.  A 
Joint  proclamation  of  emergency  govern- 
ment and  neutrality  was  Issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican. Japanese,  British.  French,  and  Czech 
commanders  In  July  and  the  party  remained 
until  late  August.  In  August  7.000  men  were 
landed  in  Vladivostok  and  remained  until 
January  1920.  as  part  of  an  allied  occupation 
force  In  September  1918,  5.000  American 
troops  joined  the  allied  intervention  force  at 
Archangel  and  remained  until  June  1919 
These  operations  were  to  offset  effects  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia  and  were 
partly  supiported  by  Czarlst  or  Kerensky  ele- 
ments. 

1919— Da/matia.  U.S.  forces  were  landed  at 
Trau  at  the  request  of  lullan  authorities  to 
police  order  between  the  Italians  and  Serbs. 

i9\9— Turkey  Marines  from  the  U  S  S.  An- 
zona  were  landed  to  guard  the  U.S.  Consulate 
during  the  Greek  occupation  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

19j9_Wondur(ij— September  8  to  12  A  land 
force  was  sent  ashore  to  maintain  order  In  a 
neutral  zone  during  an  attempted  revolution. 
1920-  <:h\na  March  14  A  landing  force  was 
sent  ashore  for  a  few  hours  to  protect  lives 
during  a  disturbance  at  Kiuklang. 

192fr^uat*7naia— April  9  to  27  To  protect 
the  American  Legation  and  other  American 
Interests,  such  as  the  cable  station,  during  a 
period  of  riKhtlng  between  Unionists  and  the 
Government  ■  if  Guatemala. 

1920  22  Rmtsxa  (.'!l^eTla> -Febraury  16.  1920. 
to  November  19.  1922.  A  marine  guard  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  radio  sUtlon  and 
property  on  Russian  Island.  Bay  of  Vladivos- 
tok. 

1921  -Panama -Cosfa  ftica  American  naval 
squadrons  demonstrated  in  April  on  both 
sides  of  the  Isthmus  to  prevent  war  between 
the  two  countries  over  a  boundary  dispute 

1922— rurk*")/ -September  and  October.  A 
landing  force  was  sent  ashore  with  consent 
of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  authorities,  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property  when 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  entered  Smyrna 

1922  23  Vhma  Between  April  1922  and  No- 
vemlier  1923  marines  were  landed  five  times 
to  protect  Americans  during  periods  of  un- 
rest 

1924-  Honduroj  February  28  to  March  31. 
September  10  to  15  To  protect  American 
lives  and  Interests  during  election  hos- 
tilities 

1924  r/iina— September  Marines  were 
landed  to  protect  Americans  and  other  for 


elgners  In  Shanghai  during  Chinese  factional 
hostilities. 

1925— <.'/iiria— January  15  to  August  29. 
Fighting  of  Chinese  factions  accompanied  by 
riots  and  demonstrations  In  Shanghai  neces- 
sitated landing  American  forces  to  protect 
lives  and  property  in  the  International  Set- 
tlement. 

1925— Honduroi  April  19  to  21  To  protect 
foreigners  at  I..a  Ceiba  during  a  political  up- 
heaval 

1926— Panama— October  12  to  23.  Strikes 
and  rent  riots  led  to  the  landing  of  about  600 
American  troops  to  keep  order  and  protect 
American  Interests 

1926— China-August  and  September  The 
Nationalist  attack  on  Hankow  necessitated 
the  landing  of  American  naval  forces  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  A  small  guard  was 
maintained  at  the  consulate  general  even 
after  September  16.  when  the  rest  of  the 
forces  were  withdrawn.  Likewise,  when  Na- 
tionalist forces  captured  Kiuklang.  naval 
forces  were  landed  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners November  4  to  6. 

1926-33— Nicaraffua— May  7  ui  June  5.  1926. 
August  27.  1926.  to  January  3.  1933.  The  coup 
d'eUt  of  General  Chamorro  aroused  revolu- 
tionary activities  leading  to  the  landing  of 
American  marines  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  United  States  forces  came 
and  went,  but  seem  not  to  have  left  the 
country  entirely  until  January  3,  1933.  Their 
work  included  activity  against  the  outlaw 
leader  Sandino  In  1928 

1927— China— February  Fighting  at  Shang- 
hai caused  American  naval  forces  and  ma- 
rines to  be  Increased  there.  In  March  a  naval 
guard  was  stationed  at  the  American 
consultate  at  Nanking  after  Nationalist 
forces  captured  the  city  American  and  Brit- 
ish destroyers  later  used  shell  nre  to  protect 
Americans  and  other  foreigners.  Subse- 
quently additional  forces  of  marines  and 
naval  vessels  were  stationed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 

1932— China.  American  forces  were  landed 
to  protect  American  interests  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Shanghai. 

1933— Cu*a.  During  a  revolution  against 
President  Gerardo  Machada  naval  forces 
demonstrated  but  no  landing  was  made 

1934— China  Marines  landed  at  Foochow  to 
protect  the  American  Consulate 

1940_,Veu'/oiind/and.  Bermuda.  St  Luc\a.  Ba- 
hamas. Jamaica,  Antigua.  Trmidad,  and  British 
Guiunu  Troops  were  sent  to  guard  air  and 
naval  bases  obtained  by  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain  These  were  sometimes  called 
lend-lease  bases.  , 

194j_CTeenland.  Taken  under  protection  of 
the  United  States  In  April 

\9il— Netherlands  (Dutch  Guiana).  In  No- 
vember the  President  ordered  American 
troope  to  occupy  Dutch  Guiana  but  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Netherlands  government  in 
exile,  Brazil  cooperated  to  protect  aluminum 
ore  supply  from  the  bauxite  mines  in  Suri- 
nam. 

1941  — /ce(and.  Taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  with  consent  of  Its 
Government,  for  strategic  reasons. 

I9il— Germany  Sometime  In  the  spring  the 
President  ordered  the  Navy  to  patrol  ship 
lanes  to  Europe  By  July  US  warships  were 
convoying  and  by  September  were  attacking 
German  submarines.  In  November,  the  Neu- 
trality Act  was  partly  repealed  to  protect 
mllitArv  aid  to  BrilAin    Russia,  eti 

|»41-45_World  War  II.  On  December  8, 
IMl.  the  United  State*  declared  war  with 
Japan,  on  December  1 1  with  (;ermany  and 
Italy,  and  on  June  5.  1»42.  with  Bulgaria. 
Hungary  and  Homania. 


1945— China  In  October  50.000  U  S  Marines 
were  sent  to  North  China  to  assist  Chinese 
Nationalist  authorities  in  disarming  and  re- 
patriating the  Japanese  In  China  and  con- 
trolling ports,  railroads,  and  airfields  This 
was  in  addition  to  approximately  60.000  U.S. 
forces  remaining  in  China  at  the  end  of 
World  War  U. 

1946— TriMtc.  President  Truman  ordered 
the  augmentation  of  U.S.  troops  along  the 
zonal  occupation  line  and  the  reinforcement 
of  air  forces  In  northern  Italy  after  Yugoslav 
forces  shot  down  an  unarmed  U.S.  Army 
transport  plane  flying  over  Venezta  Giulla 
Earlier  US  naval  units  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  scene. 

\9iA— Palestine  A  marine  consular  guard 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  protect  the  US 
Consul  General. 

1948-4»-China.  Marines  were  dispatched  to 
Nanking  to  protect  the  American  Embassy 
when  the  city  fell  to  Communist  troops,  and 
to  Shanghai  to  aid  in  the  protection  and 
evacuation  of  .Americans 

1950-53— /Korean  War  The  United  States  re- 
sponded to  North  Korean  invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  going  to  its  assistance,  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions 
1960-55— forroosa  (Taiwan)  in  June  1950  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War  President 
Truman  ordered  the  US  Seventh  Fleet  to 
prevent  Chinese  Communist  attacks  upon 
Formosa  and  Chinese  Nationalist  operations 
against  mainland  China 

1954-55— China  Naval  units  evacuated  U.S. 
civilians  and  military  personnel  from  the 
Tachen  Islands. 

1966— favp'  A  marine  battalion  evacuated 
US  nationals  and  other  persons  from  Alex- 
andria during  the  Suez  crisis. 

\9^-Lebanon  Marines  were  landed  in  Leb- 
anon at  the  invitation  of  its  government  to 
help  protect  against  threatened  insurrection 
supported  from  the  outside 

1959-60— The  Caribbean.  2d  Marine  Ground 
Task  Force  was  deployed  to  protect  U.S.  na- 
tionals during  the  Cuban  crisis 

1962— Cufca.  President  Kennedy  Instituted  a 
■•quarantine"  on  the  shipment  of  offensive 
missiles  to  Cuba  from  the  Soviet  Union  He 
also  warned  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
launching  of  any  missile  from  Cuba  against 
any  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
bring  about  U.S.  nuclear  retaliation  on  the 
Soviet  Union  A  negotiated  settlement  was 
achieved  in  a  few  days. 

1962- rhaWand  The  3d  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Unit  landed  on  May  17.  1962  to  support 
that  country  during  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist pressure  from  outside,  by  July  30  the 
5.000  marines  had  been  withdrawn 

1962-75— Laos  From  October  1962  until  1975. 
the  United  States  played  a  role  of  military 
support  In  Laos. 

1964_ronflo  The  United  States  sent  four 
transport  planes  to  provide  airlift  for  Congo- 
lese troops  during  a  rebellion  and  to  trans- 
port Belgian  paratroopers  to  rescue  foreign- 
ers 

1964-73— Vietnam  War  US  military  advis- 
ers had  been  In  South  Vietnam  for  a  decade, 
and  their  numbers  had  been  increased  as  the 
military  position  of  the  Saigon  government 
became  weaker  After  the  attacks  on  US.  de- 
stroyers in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  President  John- 
son asked  for  a  resolution  exprp.s.«inK  US  de- 
termination to  support  freedom  and  protect 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  Congress  responded 
with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  expressing 
support  for  "all  necessary  measures"  the 
I*resident  might  tjike  to  repel  armed  attack 
against  U  S  forces  and  prevent  further  ag 
gresslon  Following  this  resolution,  and  fol 
lowing  a  Communist  attack  on  a  US   Instal- 


lation In  central  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
escalated  Its  participation  In  the  war  to  a 
peak  of  543.000  In  April  1969 

1965— Dominiran  Republic.  The  United 
States  intervened  to  protect  lives  and  prop- 
erty during  a  Dominican  revolt  and  sent 
more  troops  as  fears  grew  that  the  revolu- 
tionary force.s  were  coming  Increasingly 
under  Communist  control. 

1967  -Conso  The  United  States  sent  three 
military  transport  aircraft  with  crews  to 
provide  the  Congo  central  government  with 
logistii  al  support  during  a  revolt. 

1970 — Cambodia.  U.S.  troops  were  ordered 
Into  Cambodia  to  clean  out  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries from  which  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vi- 
etnamese attacked  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  in  Vietnam  The  object  of  this  at- 
tack, which  lasted  from  April  30  to  June  30. 
was  to  ensure  the  continuing  safe  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  a.ssist  the  program  of  Vletnam- 
Izatlon, 

1974— i.'t'arua(io»i  (rem  Cyprus.  United 
States  naval  forces  evacuated  U.S.  civilians 
during  hostilities  between  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cyprlot  forces. 

1975 — Evacuation  from  Vietnam.  On  April  3. 
1975.  President  Ford  reported  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels, helicopters,  and  marines  had  been  sent 
to  assist  in  evacuation  of  refugees  and  U.S. 
nationals  from  Vietnam. ^ 

1975 — Evacuation  from  Cambodia.  On  April 
12.  1975.  President  Ford  reported  that  he  had 
ordered  U.S.  military  forces  to  proceed  with 
the  planned  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens  from 
Cambodia 

1975— i'oiith  Vietnam.  On  April  30.  1975. 
President  Ford  reported  that  a  force  of  70 
evacuation  helicopters  and  865  marines  had 
eva*  uat^d  about,  1.400  U.S.  citizens  and  5.500 
third  country  nationals  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese from  landjn^  zones  near  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy In  SalgCn  and  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airfield. 

1975— .Vfai/afnif.:  incident.  On  May  15,  1975, 
President  Ford  reported  he  had  ordered  mili- 
tary forces  to  retjike  the  S.S  .Mayaguej.  a 
merchant  vessel  en  route  from  Hong  Kong  t« 
Thailand  with  US.  citizen  crew  which  was 
seized  from  Cambodian  naval  patiol  boats  in 
international  waters  and  forced  to  proceed  to 
a  nearby  island 

ISne—Ubanon.  On  July  22  and  23,  1974,  heli- 
copters from  five  US.  naval  vessels  evacu 
ated  approximately  250  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans from  Lebanon  during  fighting  between 
Lebanese  factions  after  an  overland  convoy 
evacuation  had  been  blocked  by  hostilities. 

1976— A'orca.  Additional  forces  were  sent  to 
Korea  after  two  American  military  personnel 
were  killed  while  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
between  North  and  South  Korea  for  the  pur 
pose  of  cutting  down  a  tree. 

1978— Zairp  From  May  19  through  June 
1978.  the  United  States  utilized  military 
transport  aircraft  to  provide  logistical  sup- 
port to  Belgian  and  French  rescue  operations 
In  Zaire. 

1980-/ran  On  April  26.  1980.  President 
Carter  reported  the  use  of  six  US.  transport 
planes  and  eight  helicopters  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  rescue  American  hostages 
being  held  in  Iran. 


'This  and  subsequent  mentions  of  Pregldenllal  re 
pon«  refer  to  reports  the  President  has  submitted  to 
Congr«8«  that  mlgbt  be  considered  pursuant  to  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  i Public  Law  91  148,  Novem 
ber  7,  1973i  For  a  discussion  of  the  War  Powers  Res 
olullon  and  various  types  of  reports  required  under 
It,  8«e  The  War  Powers  Resolution  Fifteen  Years  of 
Experience,  CRS  Report  88  629  F  or  The  War  Powers 
Resolution  Presidential  Compliance.  CRS  Issue 
Brief  IB81060.  updated  regularly 


1961— El  Salvador.  After  a  guerilla  offensive 
against  the  government  of  El  Salvador,  addi- 
tional U.S.  military  advisers  were  sent  to  El 
Salvador,  bringing  the  total  to  approxi- 
mately 55,  assist  in  training  government 
forces  in  counterinsurgency.  The  number  of 
advisers  remained  at  the  level  of  approxi- 
mately 55  at  the  end  of  October  1989. 

1981— Li6.va.  On  August  19,  1981,  U.S.  planes 
based  on  the  carrier  ,Vimi£^  shot  down  two 
Libyan  Jets  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  after  one 
of  the  Libyan  Jets  had  fired  a  heat-seeking 
missile  The  United  States  periodically  held 
freedom  of  navigation  exercises  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  claimed  by  Libya  as  terntoriai  wa- 
ters but  considered  international  waters  by 
the  United  States. 

1982— .S'lnai  On  March  19,  1982,  Pi-esident 
Reagan  reported  the  deployment  of  military 
personnel  and  equipment  to  participate  in 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  in  the 
Sinal.  Participation  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  Reso- 
lution. Public  Law  97-132. 

1982— /.cftanoTi.  On  August  21,  1982.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reported  the  dispatch  of  80  ma- 
rines to  serve  in  the  multinational  force  to 
assist  in  the  withdrawal  of  members  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  force  from  Beirut,  The 
Marines  left  Sept,  20,  1982. 

1982— Z,e6onon.  On  September  29,  1982, 
President  Reagan  reported  the  deployment 
of  1200  marines  to  serve  in  a  temporary  mul- 
tinational force  to  facilitate  the  restoration 
of  Lebanese  government  sovereignty.  On 
Sept.  29,  1983.  Congress  passed  the  Multi- 
national Force  in  Lebanon  Resolution  (P.L. 
98-1191  authorizing  the  continued  participa- 
tion for  eighteen  months. 

1983 -/i.a.vp;  After  a  Libyan  plane  t>ombed  a 
city  in  Sudan  on  March  18,  1983.  and  Sudan 
and  Egypt  appealed  for  assistance,  the  Unit- 
ed States  dispatched  an  AWACS  electronic 
surveillance  plane  to  Egypt. 

1983-89— Hondura.v.  In  July  1983  the  Unit.ed 
States  undertook  a  series  of  exercises  in 
Honduras  that  some  believed  might  lead  to 
conflict  with  Nicaragua.  On  March  25,  1986, 
unarmed  U.S.  military  helicopters  and  crew- 
men ferried  Honduran  troops  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  border  to  repel  Nicaraguan  troops 

1983— C^had  On  August  8,  1983,  President 
Reagan  reported  the  deployment  of  two 
AWACS  electronic  surveillance  planes  and 
eight  F-I5  fighter  planes  and  ground 
logistical  support  forces  to  assist  Chad 
against  Libyan  and  rebel  forces. 

1983--GTpnada  On  October  25.  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reported  a  landing  on  Grenada 
by  Marines  and  Army  airborne  troops  to  pro- 
t.ect  lives  and  assist  in  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order  and  at  the  request  of  five  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States. 

1984— PpT,«an  Gulf.  On  June  5,  1984,  Saudi 
Arabian  Jet  fighter  planes,  aided  by  intel- 
ligence from  a  U.S.  AWACS  electronic  sur- 
veillance aircraft  and  fueled  by  a  U.S.  KC-10 
tanker,  shot  down  two  Iranian  fighter  planes 
over  an  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf  proclaimed 
as  a  protected  zone  for  shipping. 

I96b— Italy.  On  October  10,  1985,  U.S.  Navy 
pilots  intercepted  an  Egyptian  airliner  and 
forced  it  to  land  in  Sicily.  The  airliner  was 
carrying  the  hijackers  of  the  Italian  cruise 
ship  Achtlle  Lauro  who  had  killed  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  during  the  hijacking. 

1986— Z.ifcva.  On  March  26,  1986,  President 
Reagan  reported  to  Congress  that,  on  March 
24  and  25,  U.S,  forces,  while  engaged  in  free- 
dom of  navigation  exercises  around  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  had  been  attacked  by  Libyan  mis- 
siles and  the  United  States  had  responded 
with  missiles. 


1986— Lifij/a.  On  April  16,  1966.  President 
Reagan  reported  that  U.S.  air  and  naval 
forces  had  conducted  bombing  strikes  on  ter- 
rorist facilities  and  military  installations  in 
Libya. 

1986— Bo/ina.  U.S.  Army  personnel  and  air- 
craft assisted  Bolivia  in  anti-drug  oper- 
ations. 

1987-88-/'eTsian  Gulf.  After  the  Iran-Iraq 
War  resulted  in  several  military  incidents  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  United  States  in- 
creased U.S.  Navy  forces  operating  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  adopted  a  policy  of 
reflagging  and  escorting  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers 
through  the  Gulf.^President  Reagan  reported 
that  U.S.  ships  had  been  fired  upon  or  struck 
mines  or  taken  other  military  action  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  October  10,  and  October  20,  1987 
and  April  19,  July  4,  and  July  14,  1988  The 
United  States  gradually  reduced  its  forces 
after  a  cease-fire  between  Iran  and  L'-aq  on 
August  20,  1988. 

1988— PariafTia  In  mid-March  and  April  1988, 
during  a  period  of  instability  in  Panama  and 
as  pressure  grew  for  Panamanian  military 
leader  General  Noriega  to  resign,  the  United 
States  sent  i.OOO  troops  to  Panama,  to  'fur- 
ther safeguard  the  canal,  US  lives,  property 
and  interests  m  the  area.  '  The  forces  supple- 
mented 10,000  us.  military  personnel  al- 
ready in  Panama. 

1989— /.ifc.vu  On  January  4,  1989,  two  U.S. 
Navy  F-14  aircraft  based  on  the  U.S.S.  John 
F.  Kennedy  shot  down  two  Libyan  jet  fight- 
ers over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  about  70 
miles  north  of  Libya.  The  U.S  pilots  said  the 
Libyan  planes  had  demonstrated  hostile 
intentions. 

1989— Panama  On  May  11.  1989,  in  response 
to  General  Noriegas  disregard  of  the  results 
of  the  Panamanian  election.  President  Bush 
ordered  a  brigade-sized  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1,900  troops  to  augment  the  esti- 
mated 11,000  U.S.  forces  already  in  the  area. 

1969— Andean  Initiative  in  War  on  Drugs.  On 
September  15.  1989.  President  Bush  an- 
nounced that  military  and  law  enforcement 
assistance  would  be  sent  to  help  the  Andean 
nations  of  Colombia.  Bolivia,  and  Peru  com- 
bat Illicit  drug  producers  and  traffickers.  By 
mid-September  there  were  50-100  US,  mili- 
tary advisers  m  Colombia  in  connection  with 
transport  and  training  in  the  use  of  military 
equipment,  plus  seven  Special  Forces  teams 
of  2-12  persons  to  train  troops  in  the  three 
countries. 

1989— P>ii/ippi7ip.v.  On  December  1.  1989, 
President  Bush  ordered  U  S.  fighter  planes 
fromi  Clark  Air  Base  m  the  Philippines  to  as- 
sist the  Aquino  government  to  repe;  a  coup 
attempt.  In  addition.  100  marines  were  sent 
from  the  US.  Navy  base  at  Subic  Bay  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Manila. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MO'iTS'IHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,119th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  m  Leb- 
anon, 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  101st 
Congress,  we  have  witnessed  the  re- 
lease of  all  of  the  remaining  hostages 
held  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  by  Saddam 
Hussein.  Through  the  Christmas  season 
and  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  we 
continue  to  celebrate  their  reunion 
with  their  families  and  loved  ones 

Yet,  in  our  joy  over  their  freedom,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Amencans 
held  hostage  in  Lebanon.  Terry  Ander- 
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son  IS  the  lonRest  held.  Christmas  1990 
Is  the  sixth  he  has  spent  with  his  cap- 
tore. 


HONORING  WILLIAM  SISSLER 
Mr  BOND  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
toda.v  to  ur^e  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  join  me  in  pa.vinN,'  tribute  to 
a  remarkable  man  who  has  devoted 
years  of  public  service  to  the  city  of 
Crestwood.  MO.  I  am  speaking  of  Mr. 
Charles  William  Sissltr. 

Bill  has  served  on  the  Board  of  Alder- 
man for  over  12  years.  He  ha-s  contrib- 
uted to  the  city  in  countless  ways  by 
helping  the  elderly  and  the  poor  in 
times  of  need.  He  is  also  very  active  in 
Missouri  politics  as  a  precinct  captain 
of  the  Gravois  Republican  Organiza- 
tion 

In  addition  to  his  dedication  to  his 
hometown,  Bill  also  served  his  country 
durinn  World  W'ar  II.  He  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  enjfineers  that  were  as- 
sitfned  to  I't-arl  Harbor  a  few  days  after 
the  tragic  Japanese  attack.  Bill  cast 
the  deciding  vote  to  leave  the  U.S.S. 
Amona  In  its  resting  place  in  Pearl 
Harbor  and  because  of  this,  millions  of 
people  are  able  to  see  and  remember 
this  special  place  that  is  a  part  of  our 
history  He  was  also  responsible  for 
savintf  the  lives  of  several  men  on 
board  the  Leimgton  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea  As  the  ship  sank  and 
people  evacuated.  Bill  stoppt'd  to  check 
one  of  the  chambers,  and  found  ii  was 
full  of  men  trappt>d  inside  He  was  rec- 
ognized for  his  valiant  and  heroic  ef- 
forts. 

Mr  President,  the  people  of  Crest- 
wood  are  (grateful  for  Bill's  servic  e.  loy- 
alty and  dedication  I  join  his  family 
and  many  friends  in  thank intf  him  for 
decades  of  selfless  service  to  his  com- 
munity The  city  of  Crestwood  is  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  such  a  dedicated 
public  servant  as  Charles  William 
Sissler. 


pile  accurate  and  complete  reports, 
startinj?  with  all  mailings  .sent  after 
October  1,  1990.  mass  mailinnTS  must  be 
filed  on  a  quarterly  basis  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  month  after  the  close  of  a 
preceding  flscAl  year  quarter  (January 
25.  April  25.  July  26.  and  October  25); 
and  must  include  the  number  of  pieces 
mailed  for  each  mass  mailing.  The  fil- 
ing which  will  be  due  on  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 25.  1991,  must  include  all  mass 
mailings  for  calendar  year  1990  In  ad 
dltion,  the  number  of  pieces  sent  for 
those  mailings  generated  between  Oc- 
tober 1  and  December  31.  WH)  must 
also  be  provided 

Mass  mailing  registrations  .should  be 
filed  with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records.  2:$2  Hart  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  2061^7116.  The  Public  Records 
Office  will  be  open  from  8  am  to  6pm 
on  the  filing  date  to  accept  the  filings. 


->. 


NOTICE  REGARDING  MASS 
MAILING  REPORTS 

Formerly  Senate  rule  40  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  required 
enators  to  register  all  mass  mailings 
distributed  during  a  calendar  year  by 
February  1  the  succeeding  calendar 
year  A  letter  to  Senators  dated  De- 
cember 14,  1990,  advised  the  offices  of  a 
filing  date  of  January  2,  1991,  for  1990 
mass  mailings  based  upon  language 
contained  in  the  1990  Congressional 
Handbook  The  Rules  Committee  has 
subsequently  notified  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  that  in  the  absence  of  a  fil- 
ing date  requirement  by  statute  or  reg- 
ulation, the  Secretary  may  est.ablish 
the  quarterly  filings  dates  for  mass 
mailings  as  required  by  section  323  of 
the  Ijegislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act  for  1991 

In  the  interest  of  allowing  Senators 
offices  sufficient  time  in  which  to  com- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED SUBSEQUENT  TO  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  30,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  November  1, 
1990.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  606.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  677.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arctic  Re- 
search and  Policy  Act  of  1984  to  improve  and 
clarify  its  provisions; 

S  1805.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  ifas  lease 
LA  033164; 

S  2287  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3187  An  act  to  address  Immediate  prot>- 
lems  affecting  environmental  cleanup  activi- 
ties; 

S  3237  An  act  to  authorl»  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  certain  silver  proof 
coin  sets; 

H  R   1396   An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  se 
curlties  laws  In  order  to  facilitate  coopera 
tlon  t)etween  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  securities  law  enforcement; 

H.R    3310    An  act  to  authorize  approprla 
tlons    for    activities    of    the    National    Tele- 
communications  and    Information    Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1961; 

H.R  4808.  An  act  to  encourage  solar,  wind. 
waste,  and  geothermal  power  production  by 
removing  the  size  limitations  contained  In 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978; 

H  R  5113  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  in- 
juries, 

H  R.  5140  An  act  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  im- 


prove secondary  school  programs  for  tiaslc 
skills  Improvement  and  dropout  prevention 
and  reentry,  and  for  other  purposes, 

H  R  5158  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  I>epartments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

HR  5313  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
t)er  30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5507  An  act  regarding  the  Early  Win- 
ters Resorts, 

H.R.  5667    An  at t  to  amend  the  Water  Re 
sources  Development  Act  of  1974  to  transfer 
Juri-sdlctlon  of  the  Big  Fork  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

H  R  .5732  An  act  to  promote  and  strength- 
en aviation  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  5871  An  ad  to  amend  the  farm  quota 
provisions  of  section  319  igi.  (h)  and  iii  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

S.J.  Res.  206.  Joint  resolution  tailing  for 
the  United  Stales  to  entourage  immediate 
negotiations  toward  a  new  agreement  among 
.Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Parties,  for 
the  full  protection  of  Antarctica  as  a  global 
ecological  commons; 

S  J.  Res.  302  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
reappointment  of  Anne  Legendre  Armstrong 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; 

S.J  Res.  318  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
appointment  of  Ira  Mithael  Heyman  as  a  cit- 
izen regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
and 

S  J  Res  369  Joint  resolution  designating 
1991  a.s  the  Year  of  Thank.sgivlng  for  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty    ' 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  on  November  5,  1990,  subsequent 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr   Byrd]. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLtrnON 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  Sec- 
re  ta.ry  of  the  Senate,  on  November  5. 
1990.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution; 

H  R  996  An  act  to  promote  excellence  In 
American  mathematics,  science  and  engi- 
neering eduiation.  enhance  the  scientific 
and  teihnlLal  literacy  of  the  American  puth 
llc.  stimulate  the  professional  development 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  Increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  and  minorities  in  ca- 
reers In  mathematics,  science,  and  engineer- 
ing; and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R  1463  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1968  relating 
t.o  the  Washington  Metrorall  System. 

H  R   2497    An  act  t«  authorize  and  encour- 
aige  Federal  agencies  to  use  mediation,  con 
clllation,  arbitration,  and  other  techniques 
for  the   prompt  and  informal   resolution  of 
disputes,  and  for  other  purjwses; 

H  R  3045  An  act  to  amend  chapters  5  and 
9  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
that  States,  Instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  States  acting  In 
their  official  capacity  are  subject  to  suit  In 


Federal  court  by  any  person  for  Infringement 
of  copyright  and  Infringement  of  exclusive 
rights  In  mask  works,  and  that  all  the  rem- 
edies can  l)e  obtained  in  such  suit  that  can 
be  obtained  in  a  suit  that  can  be  obtained  In 
a  suit  against  a  private  person  or  against 
other  public  entitles; 

H.R.  3134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joan 
R.  Daronco; 

H.R  4630  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  study 
certain  lands  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  4653.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Elxport 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  4721  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  340  North  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Road  In  Winchester,  VA,  as  the  "J  Ken- 
neth Robinson  Postal  Building  "; 

H.R  4739  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescnt>e 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  R.  4793  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5021.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30. 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes, 

H.R.  5112  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  regarding  certain  pro- 
grams for  health  care  services  in  the  home 
and  certain  programs  relating  to  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  5114  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing,  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  5229  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septeml)er  30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5241  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Ser%'lce,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5257.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5311  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30. 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  5399  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  ye^r 
ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R  5409  An  act  to  designate  the  Post  Of 
flee  building  at  222  West  Center  Street  in 
Orem,  Utah,  as  the  "Arthur  V.  Watklns  Post 
Office  Building"; 

H.R.  5687.  An  act  to  amend  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  general  and  fi- 
nancial management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

H.R.  5769  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5796.  An  act  to  conduct  certain  studies 
of  New  Mexico; 

H.R.  S803.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  September  30.  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  2.  1990,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
for  members  of  American  military  forces  and 
American  citizens  stationed  or  held  hostage 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  other  purjwses. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions,  ex- 
cept the  bill  H.R.  5114.  were  signed  on 
November  5.  1990.  subsequent  to  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  27.  1990.  the 
enrolled  bill  H.R.  5114  was  signed  on 
November  5.  1990.  subsequent  to  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 
by  Mr.  Leahy. 

K.SRDI.l.KD  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  November  8. 
1990.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions; 

S.  169.  An  act  to  require  the  establishment 
of  a  United  States  Global  Change  Research 
Program  aimed  at  understanding  and  re- 
sponding to  global  change.  Including  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  human  activities  and  nat- 
ural processes  on  the  environment,  to  pro- 
mote discussions  toward  international  proto- 
cols in  global  change  research,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  321.  An  act  to  revise  provisions  of  law 
that  provide  a  preference  to  Indians; 

S.  459.  An  act  to  amend  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  u.se  of  inven- 
tions In  outer  space; 

S.  555.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expedition 
Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S,  620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy  W 
Shebal  of  North  Pole.  Alaska; 

S.  639.  An  act  to  establish  the  Spark  Mat- 
sunaga  Hydrogen  Research.  Development. 
and  Demonstration  Program  Act  of  1990; 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
nondischargeability  of  debts  arising  from  un- 
lawful driving  while  intoxicated  or  impaired 
and  arising  from  restitution  imposed  for 
committing  crimes; 

S.  2056.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  for  the  development  of  State  plans  for 
meeting  the  objectives  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  health  status  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  2000; 

S.  2566.  An  act  to  establish  the  Smith  River 
National  Recreation  Area,  to  redesignate  the 
Sunset  Crater  National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2789.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Elarthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2857.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  certain  programs 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 

S.  2930.  An  act  to  eliminate  ■substantial 
documentary  evidence"  requirement  for 
minimum  wage  determination  for  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes; 


S  2936.  An  act  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and 
1992.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
establishing  the  National  Bone  Marrow 
Donor  Registry,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3069.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  of  local 
private  and  Government  research  on  envi- 
ronmental issues  by  geographic  location; 

S.  3084.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  Fallon 
Paiute  Shoshone  Indian  Tribes,  and  for  other 
purjxDses; 

S  3156  An  act  to  correct  a  clerical  error  in 
Public  Law  101-383; 

S.  3176,  An  act  to  promote  environmental 
education,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3215.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  by 
lease  of  a  specified  naval  landing  ship  dock 
to  the  Government  of  Brazil; 

H.R.  29.  An  act  entitled  the  "Antitrust 
Amendments  Act  of  1990", 

H.R.  1230.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jocelyne 
Carayannis  and  Mane  Carayannis; 

H.R  1602.  An  act  t«  amend  the  Public 
Health  Ser\'ice  Act  to  improve  emergency 
medical  ser\'ices  and  trauma  care; 

H.R.  2419  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain 
property  in  the  Chattahoochee  National  For- 
est for  the  construction  of  facilities  in  the 
National  Forest; 

H  R.  2840.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Coast- 
al Barrier  Resources  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses ; 

H  R.  3000  .An  act  to  require  that  fasterners 
sold  in  commerce  conform  to  the  specifica- 
tions to  which  they  are  represented  to  be 
manufactured,  to  provide  for  accreditation 
of  laboratories  engaged  m  fastener  testing, 
to  require  inspection,  testing,  and  certifi- 
cation in  accordance  with  standardized 
methods,  of  fasteners  used  in  critical  appli- 
cations, to  increase  fastener  quality  and  re- 
duce the  danger  of  fastener  failure,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  3069,  An  act  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment training  program  for  displaced  home- 
makers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  3298.  An  act  for  the  .-elief  of  Benjamin 
H,  Fonorow; 

H.R  3338  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  all  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  a  fish  hatchery  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3642  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Izzydor 
Shever; 

H  R.  3656  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  functional  relationship  test  to  gas 
utility  holding  companies  registered  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935; 

H.R.  3977.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  continent  of  Antarctica,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4009  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4107.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  permit  certain  uses 
of  lands  within  the  Colonial  National  Histor- 
ical Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia; 

H.R.  4323  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to 
water  quality  in  the  Great  Lakes; 

H.R  4487.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  and  to  establish  certain  programs  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  improving  health 
services  in  the  States; 

H.R.  4559.  An  act  to  establish  the  Red  Rock 
Canyon  National  Conservation  Area, 
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H  R    4888    An  ael  to  Improve  navltrallonal 
safely  and  rfJure  tht"  hazards  to  navlKatlon 
resulting    from   vesfwl    lolllHlons   with    pipe 
lines    In    the    marine    f-nvironmenl,    and    for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  5007  An  ac  I  to  designate  the  facility 
of  the  UnltJ'd  States  Post  Offloe  located  at 
100  South  John  F.  Kennedy  Drive, 
CarpentemvUle.  Illinois,  as  the  'Robert 
McClory  Post  Office  Bulldlnt?". 

H.R.  5237.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  American  graves,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  5264.  An  act  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  Alaska  Maritime  National  Wildlife 
Refuse; 

H.R.  5308.  An  act  to  approve  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  5419.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
BuUdlnK  at  88  West  100  North  In  Provo.  Utah, 
a-i  the     .J    Will  Robinson  Federal  BuUdlnK". 

MR    5491     An    act   to   authorize    the   Sec 
retary    of    the    Interior    to    acquire    certain 
lands  to  be  added  to  the  Fort  Raleigh  Na 
tlonal  Historic  Site  In  North  Carolina. 

H  R.  5567  An  act  to  authorize  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  activities  for  fis- 
cal year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5708  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  certain  real  property  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5909  An  act  to  establish  the  Florida 
Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res  367  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1-31.  1991,  as  -Community  Center 
Month"; 

H.J  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21  through  27.  1990  as  National  Hu- 
manities Week'  ; 

H.J  Res  606  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1991.  as  ■Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day", 

H.J.  Res.  6.52.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  25,  1991,  as  'National  Medal  of  Honor 
Day";  and 

H.J  Res  657  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  amendments  to  the 
Delaware  New  Jersey  Compact,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  .lanuary  '3.  1989.  the  en- 
rolled bills  ami  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  on  November  9.  1990,  subsequent 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
fess by  the  Vice  President, 

KNROLl.EI)  H1I,1,S  Sir.NED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  '3,  1989.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  November  9, 
1990,  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  received  a 
meBsa+fe  from  the  House  of  Represent-a- 
tives  announcing  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  hills: 

.S  301  An  act  to  esUbllsh  a  framework  for 
the  conduct  of  negotiated  rulemaking  by 
Federal  agencies; 

S    319    An   act  to  effect  and  exchange  of 
lands    between    the    United    States    Forest 
Service  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation 
within  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur 
poses, 

S  358  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  .\ct  to  change  the  level,  and 
preference  system  for  admission,  of  Immi- 
grants t/3  the  United  StAtes.  and  to  provide 
for  administrative  naturalization,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

S  566  Ad  act  to  authorize  a  new  Home  In- 
vestment  Partnership   program,   a   National 


Homeownershlp  Trust  program,  and  HOPE 
programs,  to  amend  and  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  housing,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood preservation,  and  related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  845  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revitalize  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

S.  1858.  An  act  to  restructure  payment 
terms  and  conditions  for  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Wolf  Trap 
Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Fllene  Center  In  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairfax  County.  VA.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1893  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984; 

S.  2628  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  reauthorize  certain  National 
institute  of  Mental  Health  grants  and  to  im 
prove  provisions  concerning  the  State  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S  2740  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conserva 
tion  and  development  of  water  and  related 
resources,  to  authorize  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works  pro- 
gram to  construct  various  projects  for  im- 
provements to  the  Nation's  infrastructure, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2834.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993. 
and  Jor  other  purposes. 
S.  3266.  An  act  to  control  crime. 
H  R  987  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act.  to 
protect  certain  lands  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  In  perpetuity,  to  modify  cer- 
tain long  term  timber  contracts,  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  riparian  habitat,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2006.  An  act  to  expand  the  powers  of 
the  Indian  Aria  and  Crafts  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R  2061.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1993.  and  for  other  purposes, 

H  R.  2570  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  public  lands  as  wilderness 
In  the  State  of  Arizona, 

H.R.  3095.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  Im- 
provements in  the  regulation  of  medical  de- 
vices; 

H  R  3703  An  act  to  authorize  Rumsey  In 
dlan  Rancheria  to  convey  a  parcel  of  land, 

H  R  3789  An  act  to  amend  the  Stewart  B 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  to  ex 
tend  programs  providing  urgently  needed  as 
slstance  for  the  homeless,  and  for  other  pur 
poses : 

H  R  4834  An  act  to  provide  for  a  visitor 
center  at  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic 
Site  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu.setts, 
H.R.  5390  An  act  to  prevent  and  control  In- 
festations of  the  coast-al  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States  by  the  zebra  mussel  and  other 
nonlndlgenous  aquatic  nuisance  species,  to 
reauthorize  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5428  An  act  to  designate  certain  pub 
lie  lands  In  the  State  of  Illinois  as  wilder 
ness;  and  for  other  purposes 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989.  the  bills 


S  303,  S  319,  S  358,  S  566,  S.  845.  S, 
1893,  S  '26'28.  S  2740.  S.  2834,  S.  3012.  S 
3266,  and  H  R  987  were  signed  on  No- 
vember 13.  1990.  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr  BYRD]. 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  bills 
S.  1859.  H  R  '2006.  H  R  2061.  H  R  2570. 
H  R  3095.  H  R  3703.  H  R  3789.  H  R  4834. 
H.R.  5390.  and  H  R  5428  were  signed  on 
November  19.  1990.  subsequent  to  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Congress, 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr 
Byrd] 

enrolled  bills  signed 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  Sec- 
r«»tary  of  the  B<*nate.  on  Novemb<"r  13. 
1990.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills 

S  1630  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  health  protective  national  amtilenl  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and 

H  R.  5316  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Federal  i  ircult  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  en- 
rolled bill  S  miO  was  signed  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  1990.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr   Byhd]. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  en- 
rolled bill  H.R  5316  was  signed  on  No- 
vember 19.  1990,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  B'i'RD]. 

ENROLLED  BILL  ASH  .luINT  RESOLUnONS 
RlGNEIi 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  .January  3.  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  November  15. 
1990,  subsequent  to  the  sine  dine  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  received  a 
messiige  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  that  the  Speaker  has 
Signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S  1939  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Taft  Institute: 

S  .!  Res  329  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3,  1990,  to  November 
10.  1990.  as  National  Week  to  Commemorate 
the  Vktims  of  Famine  In  the  Ukraine.  1932^ 
1933'  ,  and  to  commemorate  the  Ukrainian 
famine  of  1932  1933  and  polities  of  Russlflca- 
tlon  to  suppress  Ukrainian  Identity,  and 

S  J  Res  364  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  February  1991  as  "National 
Parentis  and  Tea'  hers  Association  Week' 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989.  the  en- 
rolled bill  and  joint  resolutions  were 
signed  on  November  19.  1990.  subse- 
quent to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  Congress,  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr   BYRD]. 


E.NROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1989,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  November  19, 
1990.  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R  4567.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  In  South  Dakota  and  Colorado. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1989.  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  November  19. 
1990,  subsequent  to  the  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress,  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  BYRD]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  6:58  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agrreed  to 
the  following  resolution; 

H  Res  2  A  resolution  Informing  the  Sen- 
ate that  Thomas  S  Foley,  a  Representative 
from  the  Slate  of  Washington,  has  been 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  that 
Donnald  K  Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  California,  has  tieen  elected  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

H  Res.  3  A  resolution  notifying  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  to  join  with  a  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  is  as- 
sembled and  Is  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOLNT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  he  had  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  Noveml>er  6,  1990 

S  3187  An  act  to  address  immediate  prob- 
lems affecting  environmental  cleanup  activi- 
ties. 

S.J,  Res.  206,  Joint  re.solutlon  calling  for 
the  United  States  to  encourage  immediate 
negotiations  toward  a  new  agreement  among 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Parties,  for 
the  full  protection  of  Antarctica  as  a  glotml 
ecological  commons, 

S  J  Res.  302  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  reappointment  of  Anne  Legendre  Arm- 
strong as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution:  and 

S  J  Res.  369  Joint  resolution  designating 
1991  as  the  "Year  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty 

On  November  8,  1990 

8.  1430,  An  act  to  enhance  national  and 
community  service,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.J    Res   375   Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Octot)er  30.  1990,  as    Refuge  Day" 
November  9,  1990 

S.  168  An  act  to  require  the  establishment 
of  a  US  Global  Change  Research  Program 
aimed  at  understanding  and  responding  to 
global  change,  including  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  human  activities  and  natural  proc- 
esses on  the  environment,  to  promote  discus- 
sions toward  international  protocols  In  glob- 
al change  research,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  321.  An  act  to  revise  provisions  of  law 
that  provide  a  preference  to  Indians; 

S.  459.  An  act  to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  inven- 
tions in  outer  space: 

S.  565.  An  act  to  establish  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expedition 
Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  605.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy  W 
Shebal  of  North  Pole.  AK. 

S.  639.  An  act  to  establish  the  Spark  Mat- 
sunaga  Hydrogen  Research.  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Program  Act  of  1990: 

S.  677.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arctic  Re- 
search and  Policy  Act  of  1964  to  improve  and 
clarify  its  provisions: 

S.  1805.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstat.e  oil  and  gas  lease 
LA  033164: 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  with  respect  to  the 
nondischargeability  of  debts  arising  from  un- 
lawful driving  while  intoxicated  or  impaired 
and  arising  from  restitution  imposed  for 
committing  crimes: 

S.  2056.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  for  the  development  of  State  plans  for 
meeting  the  objectives  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  health  status  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  2000: 

S.  2287.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  2666.  An  act  to  establish  the  Smith  River 
National  Recreation  Area,  to  redesignate 
the  Sunset  Crater  National  Monument,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

8.  2788.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2851  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  certain  programs 
for  the  National  Instltut.es  of  Health: 

S.  2930  An  act  to  eliminate  "substantial 
documentary  evidence  "  requirement  for 
minimum  wage  determination  for  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  2936,  An  act  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and 
1992.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
establishing  the  National  Bone  Marrow 
Donor  Registry,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S,  3069.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  of  lo- 
cating private  and  Government  research  on 
environmental  issues  by  geographic  location: 

S.  3084.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rightj?  claims  of  the  Fallon 
Paiute  Shoshone  Indian  Tribes,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

S.  3156.  An  act  to  correct  a  clerical  error  in 
Public  Law  101-383; 

S,  3176,  An  act  to  promote  environmental 
education,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3215.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  by 
lease  of  a  specified  naval  landing  ship  dock 
to  the  Government  of  Brazil, 

S,  3237.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  certain  silver  proof 
coin  sets; 

S.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  Ira  Michael  Heyman  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion: and 


S  J  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1-31,  1991,  as  'Community  Center 
Month." 

On  November  13.  1990 

S.  1630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  attainment  and  maintenance 
of   health    protective    national    ambient   air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  19,  1990 

S.  303.  An  act  to  establish  a  framework  for 
the  conduct  of  negotiated  rulemaking  by 
Federal  agencies; 

S,  319.  An  act  to  effect  and  exchange  of 
lands  between  the  US  Forest  Service  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp,  within  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  566  An  act  to  authorize  a  new  HOME  In- 
vestment Partnership  Program  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Trust  F*rogram.  and  HOPE 
programs,  to  amend  and  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  housing,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood preservation,  and  related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

S  845.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revitalize  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S  1893.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984: 

S.  2628.  An  a<  t  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Ser\-ice  Act  to  reauthorize  certain  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  grants  and  to  im- 
prove provisions  concerning  the  State  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

S  2740.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  water  and  related 
resources,  to  authorize  the  US  Arm.y  Corps 
of  Engineers  civil  works  program  to  con- 
struct various  projects  for  improvements  to 
the  Nation's  infrastructure,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S,  2830.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  agri- 
cultural price  support  and  related  programs, 
to  provide  for  agricultural  export,  resource 
conservation,  farm  credit,  and  agricultural 
research  and  related  program*,  to  ensure 
consumer?  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2834.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  US  Government,  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Staff,  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1991,  1992.  and  1993. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  control  crime. 
On  November  20,  1990 

S.  1859.  An  act  to  restructure  repayment 
terms  and  conditions  for  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Wolf  Trap 
Foundation  for  the  Performing  Art*  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Filene  Center  in  Wolf 
TYap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County.  VA.  and 
for  other  purposes, 

S  1939  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Taft  Institute; 

S.J  Res  329,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3,  1990,  to  November 
10.  1990.  as  "National  Week  to  Commemorate 
the  Victims  of  the  Famine  m  the  Ukraine 
1932-33.  "  and  to  commemorate  the  Ukrainian 
famine  of  the  1932-33  and  the  policies  of  Rus- 
sification  to  suppress  Ukrainian  identity; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  3d  week  of  February  1991   as  "National 
Parents  and  Teachers  Association  Week  ' 
On  November  26.  1990: 

S.  368.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  change  the  level,  and 
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PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
Unit-ed  Stales  announced  that  he  had 
approved  and  sii?ned  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions. 
October  24.  1990 
S  2017  An  act  to  provide  permanent  en- 
dowment for  the  Elsenhower  Exchange  Fel- 
lowship Protrram; 

S  2M0  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
plan,  design,  construct,  and  equip  space  In 
the  east  court  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  Building,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3(M6.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  One  Bowling  Green  In 
New  York.  NY.  as  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
United  States  Custom  House". 

S    3127    An   act   to  designate   the   Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  In 
Albany,  NY.  as  the  'Samuel  S    Stratton  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs   Medical   Cen- 
ter". 

S.J.  Res  342.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1990  a.s    Ending  Hunger  Month". 

S.J.  Ken  M6  John  resolution  to  designate 
October  20  through  28.  1990.  as  -National  Red 
Ribbon  Week  for  a  Drug  Free  America",  and 

S  J  Rj-s  349  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1990  a-s  It.Hl Ian- American  Heritage 
and  Culture  Month 

October  25.  1990 

S.J.  Res.  158    Joint  resolution  designating 
October    21     through    October    27.     1990.    as 
•World  Population  Awareness  Week." 
0<.tober  30.  1990 

S  1824  An  act  to  amend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  established  in  parts  C  through 
G  of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2167  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Trlbally 
Controlled  Community  College  Assistance 
Act  of  1978  and  the  Navajo  Community  Col- 
lege Act. 

S  3091.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  Incor- 
porating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  rede- 
fine eligibility  for  membership  therein, 

S.J  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  17.  1991. 
and  ending  February  23.  1991.  as  "National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week", 

S  J  Res.  323  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  11  through  17,  1990,  as  "GeoKraphy 
Awareness  Week"; 

S  J  Res.  347.  Joint  resolution  desigrnatlog 
April  7  through  13.  1991.  as  "National  County 
Government  Week    ; 

S  J  Res  351  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1991  as  "National  Trauma 
.Awareness  Month". 

S  J  Res  362  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  November  18.  1990, 
and  ending  on  November  24.  1990.  a.s  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week",  and 

S  J    Res   366   Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  30.  1991.  aii    National  Doctors  Day." 
CXtober  31.  1990 

S    1747    An  act  to  provide  for  the  restxira 
tlon   of    Federal    recognition    to    the    Ponca 
Tribe  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  aose  An  act  to  establish  the  Weir  Farm 
National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

S  2203  An  act  to  authorize  appropriation 
of  funds  to  the  ZunI  Indian  Tribe  for  reserva- 


tion  land 
poses. 

S.  2737  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  a  sliver  dollar  coin  In 
commemoration  of  the  38th  anniversary  of 
the  ending  of  the  Korean  war  and  In  honor  of 
those  who  served; 

S  2753.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the  De 
velopmental  Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act. 

S  2732.  An  act  to  designate  the  planned  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center 
in  Honolulu.  HA.  as  the  "Spark  M.   Matsu 
naga  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medi- 
cal Center"; 

S  3216.  An  act  to  designate  the  Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  In 
Charleston,  SC,  as  the  "Ralph  H.  Johnson 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Cen- 
ter": 

S.J.  Res  293.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  16.  1990,  as  "National  Philan- 
thropy Day": 

S.J.  Res.  307  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  U  through  November  17.  1990,  as 
■National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week", 

S  J.  Res.  324  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  2  through  8,  1991,  as  a  "Week  for  the 
National  Observance  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  World  War  D "; 

S.J  Res.  353  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  1991  as  "National  Rice  Month": 
and 

S.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  waiving  cer- 
tain enrollment  requirements  with  respect 
to  S.  2830,  the  Food.  Agriculture.  Conserva- 
tion and  Trade  Act  fo  1990 
November  2.  1990: 
S  2846.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System  to  interpret  and  com- 
memorate the  origins,  development,  and  pro- 
gression of  Jazz  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and 

S.  3016  An  act  for  the  reflef  of  Janice  and 
Leslie  Sedore  and  Ruth  HJllman. 
NoveiTif>er  6.  1990 
S.  1890  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  relief  from  certain 
Inequities  remaining  In  the  crediting  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technician  service  In  connec- 
tion wltJi  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S  3043.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nebraska 
Aluminum  Casings.  Inc.,  and 

S    3062.  An  act  to  transfer  the  responsibil- 
ity for  operation  and  maintenance  of  High- 
way   82    bridge    at    Greenville,    MS.    to    the 
St,ate8  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
November  7.  1990: 
S  2516  An  act  to  augment  and  improve  the 
quality   of   International    data   compiled    by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  under  the 
International  Investment  and  Trade  in  Serv- 
ices Survey  Act  by  allowing  that  agency  to 
share  statistical  establishment  list  informa- 
tion compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  for  other  purposes 
November  8.  1990 
S.   580.   An   act   to   require   Institutions  of 
higher  education  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance    to    provide    certain    Information 
with  respect  to  the  graduation  rates  of  stu- 
dent-athletes at  such  Institutions. 

S.  1756.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  Interpretation  of  sites  associated 
with  .\iadlan  culture  In  the  State  of  Maine, 
and 

S  J   Res.  375.  Joint  i-esolutlon  to  designate 
October  30,  1990,  as  "Refugee  Day." 
November  14,  1990 
S.  3156.  An  act  to  correct  a  clerical  error  In 
Public  Law  101-383. 


November  15.  1990 
S.  459    An  act  to  amend   title  35,   United 
States  Co<le.  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Inven- 
tions In  outer  space. 

S    620    An  act   for  the  relief  of  Leroy  W 
Sahebal  of  North  Pole.  AK 

S    639    An  act  to  establish  the  Spark  M 
Matsunaga     Hydrogen     Research.     Develop- 
ment,  and   Demonstration    Program   Act   of 
1990: 

S  1630  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Ai  t 
to  provide  for  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  health  protective  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  1805  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretar>- 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
LA  033164. 

S  1931  An  ait  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
nondlsi  hargeability  of  debts  arising  from  un- 
lawful driving  while  Intoxicated  or  Impaired 
and  arising  from  restitution  Imposed  for 
committing  crimes: 

S  2056  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  for  the  development  of  State  plans  for 
meeting  the  objectives  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  health  status  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  2000. 

S.  2930,  An  act  to  eliminate  "substantial 
documentary  evidence"  requirement  for 
minimum  wage  determination  for  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3187.  An  act  to  address  Immediate  prob- 
lems affecting  environmental  cleanup  activi- 
ties. 

S.  3215.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  by 
lease  of  a  specified  naval  landing  ship  dock 
to  the  Government  of  Brazil. 

S.  3237.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  certain  sliver  proof 
coin  sets; 

S  J.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
reappointment  of  Anne  Legendre  Armstrong 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution: 

S  J  Res  318  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
appointment  of  Ira  Michael  Heyman  as  a  cit- 
izen regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

S  J  Res  357  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1-31.  1991.  as  "Community  Center 
Month";  and 

S.J.  Res  369  Joint  resolution  designating 
1991  as  the  Year  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty 

November  16.  1990 
S.  169.  An  act  to  require  the  establishment 
of  a  United  States  Global  Change  Research 
Program  aimed  at  understanding  and  re- 
sponding to  global  I  hange.  Including  the  cu 
mulattve  effects  of  human  activities  and  nat- 
ural processes  on  the  environment,  to  pro- 
mote duscussions  toward  International  pro- 
tocols In  global  change  research,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  555  An  act  to  establish  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expedition 
Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  605  An  ait  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  677  An  act  to  amend  the  Arctic  Re 
search  and  Policy  Act  of  1964  to  improve  and 
clarify  its  provisions, 

S.  1430  An  act  to  enhance  national  and 
community  .service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2287  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

S.  2566.  An  act  to  establish  the  Smith  River 
National  Recreation  Area,  to  redesignate  the 


Sunset  Crater  National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  2789.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Elarthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2857.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  certain  programs 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 

S  2936  An  act  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991,  and 
1992.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2946  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
establishing  the  National  Bone  Marrow 
Donor  Registry,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3069  An  act  to  provide  a  method  of  lo- 
cating private  and  Government  research  on 
environmental  issues  by  geographic  location: 

S.  3064  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  Fallon 
Palute  Shoshone  Indian  Tribes,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  3176.  An  act  to  promote  environmental 
education,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J  Res.  206.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
the  United  States  to  encourage  immediate 
negotiations  toward  a  new  agreement  among 
Antarctic  TYeaty  Consultative  Parties,  for 
the  full  protection  of  Antarctica  as  a  global 
ecological  commons, 

November  28.  1990 

S.  319.  An  act  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
lands  between  the  US.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.  within  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  566.  An  act  to  authorize  a  new  HOME  In- 
vestment Partnerships  Program,  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Trust  Program,  and  HOPE 
Programs,  to  amend  and  ext.end  certain  laws 
relating  to  housing,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood preservation,  and  related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S  845.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revitalize  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S  1869.  An  act  to  restructure  repayment 
terms  and  conditions  for  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Wolf  Trap 
Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Filene  Center  In  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County.  VA,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

S  1893.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984; 

S  1939  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Taft  Institute, 

S.  2628.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  reauthorize  certain  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  grants  and  to  im- 
prove provisions  concerning  the  State  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S  2740,  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  water  and  related 
resources,  to  authorize  the  US,  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  civil  works  program  to  con- 
struct various  projects  for  Improvements  to 
the  Nations  Infrastructure,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S  2830  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  agri- 
cultural price  support  and  related  programs, 
to  provide  for  ag-ricultural  export,  resource 
conservation,  farm  credit,  and  agricultural 
research  and  related  programs,  to  ensure 
consumers  an  abundance  of  food  and  fitjer  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1991,  1992.  and  1993, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3.  1990,  to  November 


10.  1990.  as  "National  Week  to  Commemorate 
the  Victims  of  the  Famine  in  the  Ukraine. 
1932-33."  and  to  commemorate  the  Ukrainian 
famine  of  1932-33  and  the  policies  of  Rus- 
sification  to  suppress  Ukrainian  identity; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  3d  week  of  February  1991  as  "National 
Parents  and  Teachers  Association  Week." 
November  29,  1990 

S,  303.  An  act  to  establish  a  framework  for 
the  conduct  of  negotiated  rulemaking  by 
Federal  agencies; 

S.  358.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  change  the  level,  and 
preference  system  for  admission,  of  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
for  administrative  naturalization,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  control  crime. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following:  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated. 

EC-l  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative  report  on 
budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated  No- 
vember 1.  1990:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1975.  as  modified  on  April  11.  1986,  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 

EC-2.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  transmiting. 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Final  OMB  Sequester 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1991:  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  as  modified  on 
April  11.  1986.  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Comm.ittee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
IntelliKence, 

EC-3.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  E;x- 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Presidents  Final  Se- 
quester Order  for  Fiscal  Year  1991:  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  3.  1975.  as  modified 
on  April  11.  1986.  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 


on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence, 

EC-4,  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  FinaJ  Seques- 
tration Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1991:  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  3.  1975.  as  modified 
on  April  11.  1986.  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\'ices.  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence. 

EC-5.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  determination  of  the  1990  fiscal  year 
interest  rate  on  rural  telephone  bank  loans: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-6,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  1990  update  of  the  Assessment 
of  Impact  of  Current  USDA  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Activities  on  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Exports,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

EC-7,  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
transfer  of  certain  funds  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  to  the  Committ^'e  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-8,  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  grants  to  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope Radio  Liberty.  Inc.  are  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  due  to  exchange  rate 
losses  in  Septeml)er  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-9.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  a  defense  acquisition  program  by 
more  than  15  percent:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-10.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  letter  of  offer 
to  Egypt  for  defense  articles  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  S50  m.illion.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 

EC-U,  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  i  Acquisitior: :.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Selected  Acquisi- 
tion Reports  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services, 

EC-12,  A  communication  from,  the  Defense 
Security    Assistance   Agency,    transmitting. 
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pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Department 
of  the  Army  s  proposed  letter  of  offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
In  excess  of  $60  million,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-13.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  Potential  Ef- 
fects of  Space  Nuclear  Reactors  on  Gamma- 
Ray  Astronomy  Missions,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-M.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmlttlnK.  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  executive  order  entitled 
"National  Elmergency  Construction  Author- 
ity": to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

EC-15  A  communication  from  the  Presl 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  executive  order  extending 
the  period  of  active  duty  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  units  assigned  to  active  duty  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EG  16  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Defense  Security  AsslsUnce  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  the  Army  s  proposed  let- 
ter of  offer  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  J50  million;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-17  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  U.S.  antlsatelUte 
weapon  activities  and  the  survivability  of 
U.S.  satellites  against  current  and  potential 
antlsatelUte  weapons  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-18.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  baseline  deviation  notice  concern- 
ing the  T-45TS  program,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

EC-19.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
entitled  "Report  to  the  Congress  on  Defense 
Industry  Conversion,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-20  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  that 
the  Air  Force  plans  to  conduct  a  cost  com- 
parison of  GUa  Bend  Air  Force  Auxiliary 
Field  and  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  Range;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

EG  21.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Force  Management 
and  Personnel),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  financial  sta- 
tus of  the  Military  Retirement  System  for 
fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

EC-22.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Production  and  lx>gl8tlcs).  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Base  Structure  Report 
for  Fiscal  Year  1991:  to  the  Committee  on 
Arm.ed  Services 

EC-23.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  certification  that  the  current  five 
year  defense  program  fully  funds  the  support 
costa  associated  with  the  4000  LB  Rough  Ter- 
rain Forkllft  program,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

EC-24  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1989  an- 
nual Civil  Rights  Data  Report  on  Applicants 
and  Beneficiaries  of  HUD  Programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs 

EC-25.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Financial  Audit  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association's  1969  Financial  State- 
ments", to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-26.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
the  availability  and  use  of  mortgage  credit 
in  rural  areas,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-27.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  thirteenth  quarterly  re- 
port on  Federal  actions  taken  to  assist  the 
homeless,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Development 

EC-28  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  executive  order  declaring  a 
national  emergency  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Development 

EC-29.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  respect  to  a 
transaction  Involving  US.  exports  to  the 
State  of  Bahrain:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Development. 

EC-30.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  'The  Effect  of 
Airline  Deregulation  on  the  Level  of  Air 
Safety",  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-31  A  communkmtlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  for  calendar  year  1989.  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-32.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Transportation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  an  ex- 
panded program  of  human  performance  re- 
search, including  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional plan  for  aeronautical  human  factors 
research  and  detailed  information  on  air 
traffic  controller  performance  research:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportatl  on . 

EC-33.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Na- 
tional Airway  System  for  fiscal  year  1989:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation 

EC-34  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  rel 
atlve  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  various 
coastal  districts  of  the  United  States  for  cal- 
endar year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-35.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant t.o  law.  the  final  report  on  the  study  of 
the  use  of  tonnage  in  U  S.  laws  and  regula- 
tions. Tx)  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-36.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Out-Of- 
Pooket  Costs  of  Medicare  Beneficiaries  for 
Physician  Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

EC-37  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  sixty-third  quarterly  report  on 
trade  between   the   United  Slates  and   the 


nonmarket  economy  countries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

EC-38  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Electronic  Media  Claims'  .  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-39.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  tran.smitting.  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  his  intention  to  des- 
ignate Nicaragua  as  a  beneficiary  of  the 
trade-liberalizing  measuers  provided  for  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

EC--40  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  a 
reward  has  been  paid;  t,o  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC--41  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Dejiart- 
ment  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  October  25.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EXM2.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  intx)  by  the 
United  States  In  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  Novemt)er  8.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC— 43  A  communliatlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  .\ffalrs). 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen 
ate,  the  schedule  of  the  Western  European 
Union  Assembly  for  December  3-6.  1990.  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-44.  A  communication  from  the  Assist 
ant  Secretary  of  State  (legislative  .Affairs i. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  Presidential 
determination  and  supporting  justification 
and  additional  information;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-45.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs i.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
that  the  President  has  authdrized  the  use  of 
assistance  from  the  U  S  Emergency  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  P'und  for  urgent 
needs  of  refugees  and  conflict  victims  In  Af- 
rica. Asia,  and  Near  East-South  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-46.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur 
suant  to  law.  notice  that  the  national  emer 
gency  with  respect  txj  Iran  will  remain  In  ef- 
fect; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
EC-47.  A  communication  from  the  Presl 
dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  rei  ent  develop- 
ments in  the  Persian  Gulf  region;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC -48  A  communication  from  a  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Farm  Credit  In- 
surance Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  status  of 
audit  and  investigative  coverage  for  fiscal 
year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-49.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  audit  and  investigative  coverage  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-50  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  actions  taken  under  the 
Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act  for  fiscal 
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year    1990;    to    the    Committee    on    Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-Sl  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  status  of  audit 
and  investigative  activities  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-52.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  investment  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  listing  of  audit  report*  issued 
during  fiscal  year  1990  regarding  the  thrift 
savings  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC^53.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Interagency  Council  on 
the  Homeless,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  on  audit 
and  investigative  coverage  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-54.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Woodrow 
WiKson  Center,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Center  on  audit 
and  investigative  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-55.  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Home  on  audit  and  investigative 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 56.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  audit  and  inves- 
tigative activities  for  fi.scal  year  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-57.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
President  of  the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Foundation  on  audit  and  inves- 
tigative activities  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 58-  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  inter- 
nal controls  and  audit  procedures  in  effect 
during  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EG59  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  on  audit  and  Investigative  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1990,  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-60.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  audit  and  inves- 
tigative activities  for  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-61.  A  communliatlon  from  the  Special 
Counsel  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  audit 
and  investigative  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1990  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC  €2  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on  com- 
pliance with  the  Inspector  General  Act 
Amendments:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-63.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  internal  controls 
and  administrative  procedures  in  effect  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-64.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  and  Development  Program, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  controls  and 
administrative  procedures  in  effect  during 
calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-65,  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  on  audit  and  in- 
vestigative activities  for  fiscal  year  1990:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-66,  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Workers,  transmitting,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  notice  that  the  audit  report  of 
the  Com,mission  will  be  transmitted  as  soon 
as  It  is  available;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental .Affairs, 

EC-67.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  on  audit  and  investigative  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-68.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  In- 
dian Relocation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  audit  report  of  the  Office;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-69.  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annua!  report 
of  the  Office  on  audit  and  investigative  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governn,ental  Affairs. 

EC-70.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Fed- 
eral Holiday  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  audit  and  adminis- 
trative activities  for  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-71,  A  communication  from  the  Staff  Di- 
rector and  Director  of  Education  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
on  audit  and  investigative  activities  for  fis- 
cal year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC~72.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  on  audit  and  investiga- 
tive activities  for  fiscal  yeaf  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-73.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  on  audit  and  investigative 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-74.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Migrant 
Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  on 
audit  and  investigative  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-75,  A  communication  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Overview  of  the 
District's  Municipal  Borrowing  Program":  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-76.  A  communication  from  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  on  audit  and  investiga- 
tive activities  for  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-77.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 


Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Commission  on  audit  and 
investigative  activities  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-78.  A  communication  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Review  of  Annuity 
Payments  for  Retired  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Officers,  Firefighters,  and  Teachers"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Affairs 

EC-79.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
on  audit  and  investigative  activities  for  fis- 
cal year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-80  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrative Officer  of  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  transmit- 
ting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  no- 
tice that  the  audit  report  of  the  Commission 
will  be  submitted  on  or  about  Januarj-  1, 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-81.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Assistance  Board,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  on  audit  *and  investigative 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1990.  to  the  Commit' 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-82.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  audit 
and  investigative  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, 

EC-83  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Ser\'ices.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  determination  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  use  procedures  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  solicitation  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  U.S,  Courthouse  and 
Federal  Municipal  Building  in  New  York, 
New  York:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

EC-84,  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
on  audit  and  invesjj^ative  activities  for  fis- 
cal year  1990;j»-<ne  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affaire. 

EC-85  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  audit  and  investigative  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-86.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Scholarship 
and  Excellence  in  Eklucation  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Foundation  on  audit  and  inves- 
tigative activities  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affaire. 

EC-87,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pureuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
limitation  imposed  on  amounts  of  premium 
pay  for  overtime  to  any  individual  employed 
by.  or  assigned  to,  the  Indian  Health  Service: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affaire, 

EC-88,  A  communication  from  the  National 
Commander  of  the  American  Ex-FYisonere  of 
War.  transmitting,  pureuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual audit  report  of  the  American  Ex-Pris- 
onere  of  War  for  the  year  ended  August  31. 
1990:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EC-89  A  (.ommunltatlon  from  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  transmit 
tlntc.  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  BoarJ  of  Dlreiiors  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  for  fiscal  year  1989.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

EC  90  A  communlialloii  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mlttlnK.  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1969  lx)w  Income  Home  Energy 
Assistance  ProKram:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

EC-91  A  communication  from  the  Director 
of  Communications  and  Letflslatlve  Affairs 
of  the  F.qual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, transmlttlnif.  pursuant  to  law.  the 
consolidated  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  and  1988:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re 
sources. 

EC-92  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  State  hegaWzAUon  Impact  Assistance 
Grant  proKram  for  fiscal  year  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  l<abor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-93  A  communication  from  the  Commls 
stoner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin 
istratlon.  transmittlnK.  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1989-.  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-94.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
Financial  Audit  U  S.  Government  Printing 
Offices  Financial  Statements  for  Fiscal 
Year  1969".  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

EC-95.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition),  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Pro<-'urement  from  Small 
and  Other  Business  Firms  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1969  through  August  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Buslnesa 

EC-96  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
■Financial  Audit  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Financial  Statements  for  Fiscal 
Years  1969  and  1968'  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-97  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  State  Energy 
Conservation  Program  for  calendar  year  1990: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

EC-96.  A  communlcatioh  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  certifi- 
cation for  Vermont  under  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Amendments  Act  of 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-99.  A  communlcAtion  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Policy.  Man- 
agement, and  Budget  I.  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice on  implementation  of  section  318  of  the 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act  through  September  1.  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-lOO  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notification  of  a  delay  In  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  on  reductions  of  carbon 
monoxide  emissions,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-101  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assoc'late    Director   for   Collection   and   Dis- 


bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lea.se  revenues,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-102.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 103,  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dls 
bursement,  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-104.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-IOS  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dls 
bursement.  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-106.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  107  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Mansigement  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-108.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 109  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "1989  Annual  Report  on 
Low  Level  Radioactive  Waste  Management 
Progress",  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-UO.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  the  delay  In  submission  of  the 
report  entitled  'Report  and  Termination 
Plan  by  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-lll  A  communication  from  the  Coun- 
selor to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
specify  the  applicability  or  Inapplicability  of 
certain  Federal  laws  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-112.  A  communication  from  the  Dlrec- 
t.or  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
delay  In  the  submission  of  a  comprehensive 
annual  report  on  activities  of  the  Office  for 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990:  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 


the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-113  A  communication  from  the  Inspec 
tor  General.  FZnvironmentAl  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  mandated  Superfund 
audit  activities  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
fiscal  year  1969:  xo  the  Committee  on  Envl 
ronment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-IM.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmuting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  NASA  t)lennial  report  on  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Earth  s  upper 
atmosphere,  to  the  CdTninntee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works 

EC-115.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  an  informational  copy  of  a 
report  on  building  project  survey  on  the  need 
and  feasibility  for  constructing  a  parking  fa- 
cility at  or  near  the  Pirnle  Federal  Building 
in  Utica.  New  York:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

EC-116.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed  nuclear  fa- 
cilities for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works 

EC-117.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretray  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Marine  Mannual  Protection  Act  for 
calendar  year  1989:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works 

EC-118.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Superfund  CosUs  Claimed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Under  Interagency 
Agreements  With  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency-Fiscal  Year  1989'  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-119.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law.  the  Final  Monthly 
Treasury  Statement  of  receipts  and  Outlays 
of  the  US.  Government  for  Fiscal  Year 
1990";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

EC-120.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  of  all  expenditures  during 
the  period  April  1  through  September  30.  1990 
from  moneys  appropriated  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 

EC-121.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  President 
to  extend  production  of  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  for  a  three  year  period  beyond  April 
5,  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
EC-122.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  stating  that  a  major  defense 
acquisition  program  has  breached  its  unit 
cost  threshold  by  more  than  25  percent:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-123  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Com- 
munications, Computers,  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
study  with  respect  to  converting  the  admin- 
istrative support  function  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base.  Texas  to  performance  by  con- 
tract, to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
EC-r24  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  developments  since 
the  last  report  concerning  the  national 
emergency  with  respect  to  Iran;  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs 

EC-125  A  Communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  an  extension  of  time  In  Formal  Docket 
No  40385.  Huron  Valley  Steel  Corporation  v. 
CSX  Transporation.  Inc  .  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

EC- 126  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Transportation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  re- 
Ciort  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Civil  Avia- 
tion Security  program  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1.  through  June  30.  1989;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-127.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "A  Study  git 
I.And  Information":  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-128.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
AsscK  late  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis 
bursement.  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-129  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

E;C-i30  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
As.soi  late  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
Ijursement.  Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-131  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
A.ssociate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lea.se  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 132.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
A.ssociate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-133  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-134  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
miittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-135  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-136.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  eleventh  report  on  enforcement  ac- 
tions and  comprehensive  status  of  Exxon  and 
stripper  well   overcharge   funds  for  April   1 


through  June  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-137.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Acting  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  jointly, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  second  annual  report  on 
the  United  States  Continental  Scientific 
Drilling  program  dated  April  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-138.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  draft  of  the  Program  Opportunity 
Notice  for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ui-al  Resources. 

EC-139.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Water  and 
Science),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
"High  Plains  States  Groundwater  Dem- 
onstration Program  1990.  Interim  Report": 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-140.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  information 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  for 
the  quarter  ended  September  30.  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 

EC-141.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  Clean  Lakes  Dem- 
onstration Program  for  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-142.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  Presidential 
determination  regarding  United  Nations  con- 
sensus decision-making  procedures,  limita- 
tions on  seconded  employees,  and  reductions 
in  United  Nations  Secretariat  staff;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-143.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  text  of 
ILO  Convention  No.  169  concerning  indige- 
nous and  tribal  peoples  in  independent  coun- 
tries, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-144.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs i. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  quarterly 
report  concerning  human  rights  activities  in 
Ethiopia  for  the  period  July  15  through  Octo- 
ber 14.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

EC-145.  A  communication  from  the  Elxecu- 
tive  Director  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 146.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
Presidential  determination  that  persons  flee- 
ing Kuwait  and  Iraq  due  to  the  current  mili- 
tary crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  qualifying 
for  assistance  under  the  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-147.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  Sute.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  international  agreements. 
other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  November  21.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-148.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  reports  Is- 
sued by  the  General  Accounting  Office  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October  1990:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-149.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  certification  con- 
cerning a  Comptroller  General  request  for  a 
Department  of  Defense  report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-150.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Rem- 
edies Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-151.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Performance 
Review  of  PSI  Associates.  Inc.  Under  Con- 
tract or  Non-Contract  Agreements  With  the 
Department  of  Human  Services  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-152.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  'The  District 
Loses  Significant  Federal  Funds  on  Forest 
Haven  Programs":  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-153  A  communication  from  the  Eixecu- 
tive  Director  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  on  audit 
and  investigative  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-154.  A  communication  from  the  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  1990:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-155.  A  communication  from  the  Chair. 
Vice  Chair,  and  Members  of  the  GAO  Person- 
nel Appeals  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  1969: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-156.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ending  September  30. 
1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-157.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Trade  Commission. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  period  ended  September  30,  1990: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-158.  A  communicaWon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Peace  Corps,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for 
the  period  ended  September  30.  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-159.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  1991  Strategic  Plan  of 
the  General  Services  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-160.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port on  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention. 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  progiTims  and 
services  for  Federal  civilian  employees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-161.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Management 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  report  on 
personnel  employed  in  the  White  House  Of- 
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ru  e.  the  Executive  R<>«ldenM  M  tt»  White 
Hou8«.  the  Office  of  the  VlO»  VwmUtUt,  the 
Office  of  Policy  Development  (Domestic  Pol- 
Icy  Staffi.  and  the  Office  of  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

ECM62.  A  1  omniuiiicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board. 
transmllllnif,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  on  audit  and  investlKatlve 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC  163  A  comniunicaiion  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended 
Septemtjer  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC^164  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  on  audit  and  Investiga- 
tive activities  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-165  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
audit  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources  Division 
Superfund  financial  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 166  A  communication  from  the  Federal 
Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System,  transmitting,  pursuant  lo 
law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal  con- 
trols and  financial  systems  In  place  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-167  A  communication  from  the  Federal 
Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  In  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-168  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC-169  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended 
September  30.  1990.  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-170  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  lo  law.  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for 
the  period  ended  September  30.  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

■fcC-ni  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Office  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting. pur.<uant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Corporation  on  audit  and  investigative 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-172  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semi- 
annual ."-eport  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral foi  the  period  ended  September  30.  1990; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Crovernmenlal  Affairs 

EC-173   A  communication  from  the  Chair 
man    of   the    National    Endowment   for   the 
Arts,    transmitting,    pursuant    to    law.    the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 


General  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC  174  A  communication  from  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Oversight  Board.  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  on  audit 
and  Investigative  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af 
fairs. 

EC- 175  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended 
September  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-176.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
ended  September  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 177.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-178.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 179  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Science  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for 
the  period  ended  September  30.  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-180  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-181  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Safety  Council,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Council  and  the  Founda- 
tion for  Safety  and  Health  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC- 182.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1989.  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-183.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Council  of  Eklucatlon.  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Running  the 
Schools  The  Road  to  Reform";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-184  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-185.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Longshore  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


nounced  that  the  House  has  apreed  to 
the  following  resolution 

H  Res  2  A  resolution  informing  the  Sen 
at*  that  Thomas  S  Foley,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Washington.  ha.s  t^en 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  that 
Donnald  K  .Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  California,  has  been  elected  Clerk  of  the 
House 

H  Res  3  A  resolution  notifying  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  to  join  with  a  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  that  a  quorum  of  each  House  is  as- 
sembled and  Is  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMiriKES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  NtTNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sers'lces 

Special  Report  entitled  "Report  on  the  In- 
vestigation of  Issues  Concerning  Nomina- 
tions for  General  Officer  Positions  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps.  U.S.  Army" 
iRept.  No.  IO2-I1. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   1  NOTIFY 
ING  THE  PRESIDENT  THAT  A 
QUORUM  OF  EACH  HOUSE  IS 
ASSEMBLED 

Mr  .MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  1 
Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  to  Join  such  com- 
mittee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and  that 
the  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nications he  may  t>e  pleased  to  make. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     2— INFORM 
ING   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENT 
ATIVHS  THAT  A  (jUOIU'.M  OF  THE 
SENATE  IS  ASSEMBLED 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  RES.  2 
Resolved.   That   the   Secretary   Inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
Is  ready  to  proceed  to  tnisiness. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  6:58  pm.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr   Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  .1  FIXING 
THE  HOUR  OF  DAILY  MEETING 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered ai)d  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  3 

Resolved.  'Sjjal  the  hour  of  dally  meeting  of 
the  Senate  be  12  o'clock  meridian  unless  oth- 
erwise ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  4-~ELECTING 
MARTHA  S.  POPE  AS  SERGEANT 
OF  ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res  4 

Resolved.  That  Martha  S  Pope,  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  be,  and  she  Is  hereby, 
elected  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  5— NOTIFY- 
ING THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ELECTION  OF  A  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  RES.  5 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Hon- 
orable Martha  S,  Pope,  of  Connecticut,  as 
Sergeant  of  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  &- NOTIFY- 
ING THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF  THE  ELECTION  OF  A 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  AND  DOOR- 
KEEPER OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  RES.  6 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Honor- 
able Martha  S  Pope,  of  Connecticut,  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  7-RELATIVE 
TO  THE  REAPPOINTMENT  OF  MI- 
CHAEL DAVIDSON  AS  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOLE)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Res.  7 

Resolved.  That  the  reappointment  of  Mi- 
chael Davidson  to  be  .Senate  Legal  Counsel 
made  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  this  day  Is  effective  as  of  January  3. 
1991.  and  the  term  of  ser\Mce  of  the  appointee 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Third  Congress. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4,  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR- 
EIGN ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
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place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Jon  Leibowitz.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Herb  Kohl,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taiwan,  spon- 
sored by  Tamkang  University,  from 
November  25  through  December  1.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Leibowitz  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
'35  for  Ms.  Sally  McConnell.  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  QrENTiN  N.  Bl'R- 
DICK.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Tamkang  Uni- 
versity, from  November  25  through  De- 
cember 1.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  McConnell  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
'35  for  Mary  Irace,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  to 
participate  in  a  program  m  Hong  Kong, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  from  August  11  to  18.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Irace  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Hong  Kong,  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Marc  Schwartz,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Wyche  Fowler. 
.Ik.,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
China,  sponsored  by  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  from  December  4  to  12, 
1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Schwartz  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States-Asia  Institute,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
',i5  for  Mr.  John  Walsh,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Donald  W.  Riegle. 
Jr.,  to  participate  in  a  program  in  Aus- 
tria, sponsored  by  the  Austrian  Federal 
Economic  Chamber,  from  January  5  to 
12.  1991. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Austria,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Austrian  Federal  Economic  Chamber. 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 


The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Marvin  F.  Moss  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
to  participate  in  a  program  m  Belgium 
and  Holland.  sponsored  by  the 
Fnedrich-Ebert  Foundation,  from  No- 
vember 25  through  December  1.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr  Moss  m  the  pro- 
gram in  Belgium  and  Holland,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Fnedrich-Ebert  Founda- 
tion. IS  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Edward  Barron,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Patrick  Leah^-.  to 
participat-e  in  a  program  m  Thailand. 
sponsored  by  the  Thai  Food  Processors 
Association,  from  December  1  to  7, 
1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
r>articipation  by  Mr  Barron  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Thailand,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Thai  Food  Processor  Association,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States, 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Donald  Hardy,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Alan  K,  Simpson. 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  China, 
sponsored  by  the  Chinese  People's  In- 
stitute of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  United  States-Asia  Insti- 
tute from  December  3  to  13.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  United  States-Asia  In- 
stitute. IS  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr  Peter  Galbraith.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Paris  and 
Britanny.  sponsored  by  the  French 
Government,  from  November  9  to  16, 
1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Galbraith  in  the 
program  in  Paris  and  Brittany,  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Government,  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States, 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Patricia  Fahy.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Pai'l  Simon,  to 
participate  m  a  program  in  Taipei, 
sponsored  by  the  Soochow  University, 
from  December  8  to  15.  1990, 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Fahy  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Stephen  T,  Gallagher,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  RciBERT 
W.  Kaste:-).  Jr.,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
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g:ram  in  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
nese Culture  University,  from  Decem- 
ber 3  to  10.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Gallagher  m  the 
projfram  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
36  for  Ms.  Lisa  A  Vehmas.  a  memtier  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  .J  Bknnktt  .John- 
ston, to  participate  in  a  projj^ram  in 
Canada,  sponsored  by  the  Government 
of  Canada,  from  November  4  to  10.  1990 

The  committee  has  determmed  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Vehmas  in  the 
progrram  in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government  of  Canada,  is  in  the  m- 
terest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  Moore,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Senator  John 
Breaux.  to  participate  in  a  projfram  in 
South  Korea,  sponsored  by  the  South 
Korean  Conirressional  Staff  Economic 
Exchange  ProR^ram,  from  December  1 
to  8,  1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the  pro- 
(?ram  in  South  Korea,  at  the  expense  of 
the  South  Korean  Contfressional  Staff 
Economic  Exchantje  Progrram.  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

TTie  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Pamela  Kruse,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Jamks  M  Jeffords,  to 
participate  in  a  proK^ram  in  Taipei, 
sponsored  by  the  Soochow  University, 
from  December  8  to  15.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Kruse  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taipei,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Soochow  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States.     ,. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Mark  Reiter,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Quentin  N  Bur- 
DICK.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
China,  sponsored  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  from  December  3  to  13, 
1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Relter  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the 
United  States- Asia  Institute,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr  Martin  W  Morris,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Richard  G 
LUGAR.  to  participate  in  a  program  In 
Western  Europe,  sponsored  by  the 
Kriedrich-Ebert  P'oundation,  from  No- 
vember 25  through  December  1.  1990 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Morris  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Western  Europe,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  P'riedrich-Ebert  Founda- 
tion. IS  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Sean  Bersell.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Pete  V  Domenici. 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Bolivia. 
sponsored  by  the  Government  of  Bo- 
livia and  the  Bolivian-American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  from  November  28 
through  December  3,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr  Bersell  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Bolivia,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bolivian-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr  Jonathan  P.  Raymond,  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Orkin 
G.  Hatch,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Bolivia,  sponsored  by  the  Bolivian- 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from 
November  29  through  December  5.  1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Raymond  in  the 
program  in  Bolivia,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bolivian-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Helen  Albert,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Alfonse  D'Amato 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Bolivia. 
sponsored  by  the  Bolivian-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  November 
26  through  December  5.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Albert  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Bolivia,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bolivian-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr  Charles  G.  Nordhoff,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Senator  Slade  Gor- 
ton, to  participate  in  a  program  in  Tai- 
wan, sponsored  by  Tamkang  Univer- 
sity, from  November  26  through  De- 
cember 1.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Nordhoff  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Elliabeth  Gardner,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Joseph  R 
Biden,  Jr.,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Belgium  and  The  Netherlands,  spon- 
sored by  the  Frledrich  Ebert  Stiftung. 
from  November  25  through  December  1. 
1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Gardner  in  the 
program  in  Belgium  and  The  Nether- 
lands, at  the  expense  of  the  Frledrich 


Ebert  Stiftung.  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  I'niled  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Dr.  Kenan  Jarboe,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Thomas  A. 
Daschle,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Canada,  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  from  November  4  to  10. 
1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
piarticipatlon  by  Dr  Jarboe  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr  Donald  Santa,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  J  Bennett  John- 
ston, to  participate  in  a  program  In 
Canada,  sponsored  by  the  Government 
of  Canada,  from  November  4  to  10.  1990. 
The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr  Santa  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  of  Canada,  is  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Brian  McKeon.  a  member  of  the 
stAff  of  Senator  Joseph  R  Biden.  Jr.. 
to  participate  In  a  program  in  Bolivia, 
spcmsored  by  the  Bolivian-.Amerlcan 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  November 
28  through  December  5.  1990 

The  committee  hiis  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr  McKeon  in  the 
program  In  Bolivia,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bolivian-American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
■35  for  Mr.  Stephen  W  Hilton,  a  member 
of  the  stAff  of  Senator  John  C  Dan- 
fX)RTH.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Korea,  sponsored  by  the  A-san  F'ounda- 
tlon,  from  November  10  to  17.  1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr  Hilton  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Korea,  at  the  expense  of  the  A- 
san  Foundation,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Annie  Lesher.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Harhara  A  Mikil- 
SKI.  to  ptirtinpate  in  a  program  in  Bo- 
livia. sp<insored  by  the  Bolivian-.^mer- 
ican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  No- 
vember 29  through  December  3.  1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Lesher  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Bolivia,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bolivian-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr  Frank  Sievert.s.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  Western 
F>urope.    sponsored    by    the    Frledrich- 


Ebert    Foundation,    from   November  25 
through  December  1,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Sieverts  in  the 
program  in  Western  Europe,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Friedrich-Ebert  Founda- 
tion, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Brad  Figel.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Bob  Packuood.  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Brussels,  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Government,  from 
December  3  to  7.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Figel  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Brussels,  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Sandra  Chiu,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Alan  J.  DixON.  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  China, 
sponsored  by  the  Tamkang  Universit.v. 
from  November  25  through  December  1. 
1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Chiu  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr  Philip  J.  Ufholz.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Steve  Symms.  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  China, 
sponsored  by  the  Far  East  Studies  In- 
stitute in  conjunction  with  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
from  November  9  to  16.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ufholz  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Far  E^ast  Studies  Institute  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms  Nancy  E.  Soderberg.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Europe,  sponsored  by  the  European 
Community's  Visitors  Programme, 
from  October  21  to  28. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr  Soderberg  in  the 
program  in  Europe,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Europ)ean  Community's  Visitors 
Programme,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr  William  Woolf.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Frank  H.  Murkow- 
sia.  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Thailand,  sponsored  by  the  Thai  Food 
Processors  Association,  from  November 
16  to  21,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr  Woolf  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Thailand,  at  the  expense  of  the 


Thai  Food  Processors  Association,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Andrew  Samet.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Canada,  sponsored  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada,  from  November  4  to 
10.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Samet  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Canada,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  of  Canada,  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mr.  Robert  J.  Carol  la.  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  George  J. 
MrrcHELL.  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Thailand,  sponsored  by  the  Thai 
Food  Processors  Association,  from  No- 
vember 16  to  21.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Carolla  in  the  pro- 
gram In  Thailand,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Thailand  Food  Processors  Association, 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 

35  for  Mr.  Brian  McKeon.  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden. 
to  jjarticipate  in  a  program  m  China. 
sponsored  by  the  Far  East  Studies  In- 
stitute and  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs,  from  November 
9  to  16,  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  McKeon  in  the 
program  in  China,  at  the  exjjense  of  the 
Far  East  Studies  Institute  and  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 

36  for  Mr.  David  Rudd.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 
to  p>artlclpate  in  a  program  in  China, 
sponsored  by  the  Far  East  Studies  In- 
stitute, in  conjunction  with  the  Chi- 
nese People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, from  November  9  to  16.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Rudd  in  the  pro- 
gram in  China,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Far  East  Studies  Institute,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
36  for  Senator  Dave  Durenberger  and. 
his  son,  Charlie  Durenberger.  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Germany, 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  Congress,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Frederick-Ebert 
Foundation  and  the  German  Marshall 
Fund  of  the  United  States,  from  No- 
vember 8  to  12,  1990. 


The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Durenberger 
and.  his  son.  Charlie  Durenberger.  m 
the  program  in  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  U.S.  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Frederick-Ebert  Foundation,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Messrs.  Sean  Moran  and  Tom 
Kleine.  members  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Jesse  Helms,  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  El  Salvador,  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  for  Democracy,  from  Sep- 
tember 5  to  6.  1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Messrs.  Moran  and 
Kleine  in  the  program  in  El  Salvador, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Committee  for 
Democracy,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Mary  Irace.  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  to 
Ijarticipate  in  a  program  in  Hong  Kong, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  from  August  11  to  18.  1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms  Irace  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Hong  Kong,  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAlR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:07  p.m..  recessed  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair:  whereupon,  the  Senate,  at 
6:58  p.m..  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Daschle]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. Friday.  January  4;  that  following 
the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  Proceedings 
be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr  FORD.  As  a  clarification.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  privilege  of  the  floor  grant.ed 
earlier  today  to  the  signer  assigned  to 
the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
extended  through  the  remainder  of  to- 
days  session. 


JMI 


34 


(  ()N(.KISM()NA1     RKOKI)      SFNAIH 


'I'hf  riii.sihiNt;  nsi'iciiiv    Without     Kr:c!:s>  !  nt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  Mri-CHi-:!.!.  M:'  i '!■.■■  :^;rnf  ,  if  n<. 
other  Senator  is  ^•■>■k.:■.t'  m  ,  .  .^  r;;' k  t; 
and  if  the  distin^juishcd  iOjpuL'iir.m 
leader  has  no  further  business,  I  now 


.i.^-K    una!;:;: 
,t'..    sr.ii-:,!    1 


Januan'  3,  1991 

i onsent    that    '^le   Sen- 
fs.s    a.'^    uTKitT    the    pre- 


Tb.fM'  t"-;T:>,'  f.ti  lil'j.-.t  ipii,  t(;c  Scnatf, 
,i!  '>  :ii<  r  I!',  rt'i  fsscd  untw  t'riday.  Jan- 
.arv   !     l'**'!    ,f   11    W  a  n. 


9  91 
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This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the  20th 

by   electronic   device   and 

their   names 

ILLINOIS 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  the 

will  be  re 

ported  in  alphabetical   order 

.Annunzio 

Lipmski 

Fawel, 

annual  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 

by  States, 

beginning  with 

the  State  of 

Bruce 

Poshard 

Haf  te,--! 

United    States,    the    Members-elect    of 

Alabama 

to     determine 

whether     a 

Collins 
Coslelic 

Rostenkcwsk; 
KussC' 

Hyde 

Madi^an 

Michel 

the   102d   Congress   met   in   their  Hall. 

quorum  is 

present. 

Cox 

San^roeiste.*- 

and  at  12  noon,  were  called  to  order  by 

There  was  no  objection. 

Durtr.iE 

Savage 

Pc.oer 

the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

The     Clerk.      Representatives-elect 

Evanf 
Hayes 

Yates 

tives.  Hon.  Donnald  K.  Anderson, 

who  have 

not  obtained  thi 

eir  voting  ID 

Crane 

The     Chaplain.     Rev.     James     David 

cards  may 

do  so  now  in  the  Speakers 

INDIAN,*, 

P'ord,  D.D,.  offered  the  following  pray- 

lobby. 

Hamilton 

McCiobkey 

Bun/E 

er: 

The  call 

was  taken  by  e 

lectronic  de- 

Jacobe 

Roemer 

Myen 

May   Your  blessing.   O  gracious  God. 

vice,     and 

the    following 

Representa- 

Jont.z 
Lonp 

Sharp 

be  with  each  person  who  has  been  given 

tives-elect  responded  to  th 

eir  names: 

the  honor  and  responsibility  of  serving 

[Roll  No.  1] 

IOWA 

• 

in    this   place.    Conscious   of  the    trust 

Na«le 

Gi^ndy 

LKbtfoot 

given  by  the  people  of  our  Nation,  we 

ALAB.^MA 

Smith 

Leach 

Noale 

pray  that  these  Representatives  will  be 
good  stewards  of  the  resources  of  the 

Brnwder 
CnuTifT 

Erdreich 
Hams 

Callahan 

Dickinson 

GUckm&B 

KANSAS 
Meyers 

Rot^.tf 

land    and    faithfully    seek    to    do    the 

Slatterj' 

.Nichols 

works  of  justice  for  all  the  people. 

ALASKA 

May  our  petitions  for  peace.  0  God. 

Yrnng 

KENTl'CKY 

be   translated   into   the   works  and   the 

Hubbard 

Perklni 

Rogers 

reality  of  peace.  We  remember  this  day 
citizens  of  our  Nation  who  serve  in  dis- 

Cdall 

K:  lt.c 

A  Rl  ZO  N  A 

Kyi 

Rhodes 

stump 

Manoli 
Natcher 

Bunning 
Hopkins 

tant  places  and  all  others  who  labor  for 

LOUISLANA 

peace  so  that  conflict  will  be  put  aside 

ARKANSAS 

Ha\es 

Taucn 

Livingston 

and    nations    will    enjoy    the    security 

.MfXAnder 

Thornton 

Huckal  y 

Baker 

McCrery 

they  earnestly  seek  and  deserve. 

-Anthony 

Hammerschrr.'.dl 

Jefferscr. 

Hclioway 

Wp  thank  You,  O  God.  for  the  gift  of 

CAI.IFO.HMA 

MAINE 

life  with  all  its  possibilities  and  all  its 

-^ndt'rsor. 

Martinez 

Dooliule 

,\.'iirews 

Snowe 

joy    On  this  special  day  at  the  begin- 

B*=ilPns<:n 

Matsui 

Domiin 

MARY!  AVn 

ning  of  this  new  Congress,  we  dedicate 

Barman 

Miller 

Dreler 

i*l  J^  X^  1    X-J  r\  d  ^  ^-/ 

ourselves  to  preserve  and  protect  Your 

Boxp.-- 

Brown 

Mineta 
Panetla 

Gallegly 

Herper 

Byron 
Caxdin 

McMillen 
Mfume 

Gilchirest 
Moreila 

trifts  to  ui-  and  to  all  people  so  that  jus- 

C.Tidu 

F'elosi 

Hunter 

Hoyer 

Bentley 

tice  wdli  roll  down  as  waters  and  right- 

I^*'11U,T1> 

Roybal 

L,a^omarsino 

eousness    like    an    everflowing    stream. 

Inxon 

Stark 

Lewis 

VASSACHL.'-ETTS 

.^men 

Oooley 

Torre? 

Lowery 

Atkins 

Kennedy 

Ne&I 

QyaMUir 

Waters 

McCandless 

Donnelly 

.Markey 

Studds 

ri.EDGE  OF  ,»,:,:,r  ^,;,^^CE 

Edwards 

Waxman 

Moorhead 

Early 

Mavroales 

CODU 

The    Cl.KKK     Will    the    Members-elect 

Fazio 
t^ntos 

Campbeli 
Cox 

Packard 

Frar.i! 

M  oak  ley 

ar;.!    their    true.--ts    plea.'^e    rise    and    join 

i>  hmuT; 

Cunnmfrhajr, 

Rohrabacher 

MICHIGAN 

with   us   in   the   S'leciije   of  Alletrianee   to 

!-•  VI  ri'- 

Dannemeye.'- 

Thomas 

Bonier 

Kildee 

Davis 

the  K!a< 

Collins 

Levin 

Henry 

The    Clerk     led    the    Pledtie    e,f    Alle- 

COLORADO 

Conyers 

Traxler 

Pursell 

giance  as  follows: 

Cimpbell 

Ska^gs 

Heney 

Dlngell 

Wolpe 

Upton 

Schroeder 

A  Hard 

Schaefer 

Ford 

Broomfield 

Vander  Ja«t 

1    pledge    alletflance    to    the    Fla^;    of    the 

Hertel 

Camp 

United  States  of  .America,  and  to  the  Repub- 

CONNECTICUT 

lic    for   whuh    it    stands,    one    Nation    under 

DeLauro 

Kennelly 

Johnson 

MINNESOTA 

God.  indiv!sit)ie.  with  libertv  and  .:usticp  for 

Gf  jden.son 

Frariks 

Shays 

Oberstar 

Sabc 

Ramstad 

all 

LFI.AW.  ARE 

Penny 

Peterson 

Sikorskl 

Weber 

The      Ci.KRK.      Representatives-elect. 

this  IS  the  day  fixed  by  the  20th  amend- 

Ca.-per 

MISSISSIPPI 

ment  to  the  Constitution  for  the  meet- 

FLORIDA 

Espy 

Parker 

•Ah-ter 

ing  of  the  102d  Congress  and.  a-s  the  law 

Bacchus 

Lehman 

Lewt? 

Montgomery 

Taylor 

directs,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  has  pre- 

Bennett 

Smith 

v..  CoUum 

MISSOVRI 

pared  the  official  roll  of  the  Represent- 

Fa-scell 

Gibhf-ns 

B'.lirakif 
Gosf 

R,-is-Lehtinen 
Shaw 

Clay 

SkeltcE 

Colemso 

atives-elect. 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Steams 

Gephardt 

Volkmer 

Emerson 

Certificates   of  election   covering  436 

.lohnstcn 

.tames 

Young 

Horn 

Wheat 

Hanco,-k 

seats  in  the  102d  Congress  have  been  re- 

G F  O  K  G   * 

MONTANA 

ceived  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and 

the  names  of  those  persons  whose  cre- 

Barnard 
Darden 

Jones 
Lewis 

Thomas 
Gin^nch 

WiLiams 

Mar.enee 

dentials  show  that  they  were  regularly 

Hatcher 

R^y 

NEBRASKA 

elected   as   Representatives   in   accord- 

Jenkins 

Rowland 

Hoa^land 

Barrett 

Bereuter 

ance  with  the  laws  of  their  respective 

HAW  a;: 

NEVADA 

States  or  of  the  United  States  will  be 

-AbercrombiP 

Mink 

Bilbray 

\'ucanr  vich 

called. 

Without    objection,    the    Representa- 

IDAHO 

NEW    HA.MPSKIRE 

tives-elect    will    record    their    presence 

lARac<-o 

Stalllnfrs 

Swett 

Zellf! 

DXhis  symbol  represents  ihe  time  of  da\  durmg  the  House  proceedmgs,  e 

.g..  D  140"  IS  2 

0"  p,m 

Matter  set  in  this  typeface  mdicates 

words  mserted 

1  or  appended,  raihe 

r  than  spoken.  b> 

a  Member  of 

the  House  on  the  flc 

■:k}T 

' 

• 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Andrew" 

ana 

Sazton 

Dwyf>r 

Tonioelll 

Smith 

HuKhra 

Oallo 

Zlmmar 

F'allonf 

Rloaldo 

Piyne 

Rjiukffma 
NKW  MEXICO 

RlctULTdaoD 

schirr 

NEW  YORK 

Skecn 

Ackerm&a 

Owen* 

Oreen 

Downey 

Raacel 

Honon 

Encel 

Schruer 

Houfhton 

riakf 

H<  hum^r 

ly-nl 

HfH-hbruf^  kn*-r 

s<Tr»n.i 

Martin 

L»Fk1c« 

.siau«hl*'r 

Met;  rath 

Lowey 

s<ilan: 

Mollnan 

Muitoo 

T'lwna 

Paion 

McHufta 

Welaa 

Solomon 

McNulty 

Boehlert 

Walah 

Mru»k 

FUh 

Nowak 

Ollnuui 
NORTH  CAROUNA 

UefUw 

Roae 

McMllUo 

Jonw 

Valentine 

Taylor 

r  T-~"»— 

Ballen«er 

MmI 

Coble 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Dorcan 

OHIO 

AppleoM 

Peaae 

Kaalch 

Eckart 

Sawyer 

McEwen 

PtIChui 

Stokea 

Miller 

H&ll 

Traflcant 

Oxley 

Kmptur 

Boehoer 

Rcfula 

Lukeo 

OradlBon 

Wylle 

Dakar 

Hoboon 

OKLAHOMA 

BrfwsU'r 

McCurdy 

Edwanla 

EnClUb 

Synar 

OREGON 

Inhofe 

AoCotn 

KopcUkl 

Smith 

DePulo 

Wyden 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Borskl 

Murtha 

Rltter 

Coyne 

YatrOD 

San  to  rum 

FoclletU 

ClllKfer- 

Scbulte 

Oaydos 

Courhlln 

Shuster 

Kanjomkl 

Oekaa 

Walker 

Kolter 

Goodllng 

Weldon 

Kosunayer 

McDade 

Murphy 

Rld«e 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Raed 

Machtley 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Dwttok 

Spratt 

Ravenel 

FMIMMM 

Tallon 

Spence 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

JohnaoD 

TENNESSEE 

Clement 

Oordoo 

Duncan 

Cooper 

Lloyd 

Quillen 

Ford 

Tanner 

TEXAS 

Sundqulst 

Kadrvwn 

Oonialez 

Archer 

HrrjokD 

Hall 

Armey 

Hryant 

Ijktifhliu 

Bartleti 

BuaLainalit« 

Ortii 

Barton 

Cotemaii 

Pickle 

Com  beat 

de  La  Oarta 

SarpalluB 

DeLay 

Edwarda 

Stanbolm 

Field* 

Froat 

Waahlncxon 

Oeren 

Wilson 

UTAH 

Orton 

Owen* 

VERMONT 
Sajiden 

Hanaen 

VIRGINIA 

Boucher 
Moraji 
Olln 
Payne 

Pickett 
Slslaky 
Baiemao 
Bllley 

WASHINGTON 

Slancbter 

Wolf 

Dtcka 

Foley 
McDermott 

Swin 

Uoaoeld 

Chandler 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Miller 

Moniaon 

Mollohan 
Rahall 

SLaners 
Wise 

WISCONSIN 

Aapln 

Klecxka 

Moody 

Obey 

Oonderaon 

Klu« 

WYOMING 

Thomaa 

Petn 
Roth 
Senaenbrenner 

D  1230 

The  Clf.RK.  On  this  quorum  call  by 
electronic  device.  427  Representatives- 
elect  have  recorded  their  presence.  A 
quorum  is  present 


ANNOUNCEMENT  HV  ■!'HF.  C'LHRK 

The  Cl.KRK.  The  Clerk  will  >ui\v  that 
credentials,  reffular  in  form,  h.ivr  tieen 
received  showlntf  the  election  of  the 
Honorable  Jaimk  B  Fi'stf.r.  as  Resi- 
dent Commissi!':.'  :  :;  ::.  'h.  ( 
wealth  of  Puert. 
years  beg-inning 
election  of  the 
Holmes  Norton 


.■rni  'i;  1 
1989,  the 
Elkanor 
from  the 


K;.  "  t.'i-  .1 
January  3, 
H'lnciraMe 
1.-  i  !>•',  •■kMtt- 
Dlstrlct  of  Coluiiil'i.t,  a.rul  the  election 
of  the  Honorable  Ron  de  Lugo  as  Dele- 
ffate  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Clerk  has  received  copies  of  cre- 
dentials showing  the  election  of  the 
Honorable  Ben  Blaz,  as  Delegate  from 
Guam;  and  the  election  of  the  Honor- 
able Eni  F.H.  Faleomavaeoa  as  Dele- 
gate from  American  Samoa. 

Without    objection    these    two    Dele- 
gates  will   be   permitted   to   take   the 
oath  of  office  today. 
There  was  no  objection. 


January  3,  1991 

present  for  election  to  the  Office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  102d  Congress,  the  name  of 
the  Honorable  Robert  H  Michel,  a 
Representative-elect  from  the  land  of 
Lincoln,  the  State  of  Illinois 

The  Clerk  The  Honorable  Thomas  S. 
Foley,  a  Representative-elect  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  Honor- 
able Robert  H  Mr-hel,  a  Representa- 
tive-elect from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
have  been  placed  in  nomination 

Are  there  any  further  nominations'' 

There  tyeing  no  further  nominations, 
the  Clerk  will  appoint  tellers 

The  Clerk  aptwints  the  gentleman 
from  North  Caroliaa  (Mr  RxisE];  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr  Thom- 
as]; the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHROEDEH),  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  (Ms    Snowe] 

The  tellers  will  come  forward  and 
take  their  seats  at  the  desk  in  front  of 
the  Speaker's  rostrum 

The  roll  will  now  be  called,  anil  those 
responding  to  their  names  will  indicate 
by  surnamt-  the  nominee  of  their 
choice. 

The  reading  clerk  will  now  call  the 
roll. 

The  tellers  having  taken  their  places, 
the  House  proceeded  to  vote  for  the 
Speaker. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
vote: 

[Roll  No  21 
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ELECTION  OK  SPEAKER 

The  CLERK.  The  next  order  of  busi- 
ness is  the  election  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
102d  Congress. 

Nominations  are  now  in  order. 

The  Clerk  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER  Mr.  Clerk,  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus.  I  am  di- 
rected by  the  unanimous  vote  of  that 
caucus  to  present  for  election  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  102d  Congre.ss  the 
name  of  the  Honorable  Thdmas  S 
Foley,  a  Representative-elet  t  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  now  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
Lewis!. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Clerk, 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference. I  am  directed  by  the  unani- 
mous    vote     of     that     conference     to 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (MF.) 

Andrews  (NJl 

Andrews  (TX I 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCotn 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Berm&n 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 

Bonior 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brookt 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

BuatAmant<> 

Byron 

Campbell  iCOi 

Canlln 

Cai-per 

Clay 

Clement 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

ronyrm 

Cooper 

Co»lrl\o 

Coi  ill.' 

Coyne 

Cramer 
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Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFailo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edward*  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX  I 

Encel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Failo 

Felghan 

Flake 

FoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TNi 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oren 

Gibbons 

Ollckman 

Oonxalei 

Gordon 

Gray 

HalliOHi 

Hal!  iTX) 

lUnillLon 

ilajTis 


Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoacland 

Uochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SDl 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonti 

Kanjorekl 

Kaptor 

Kennedy 

KeDDelly 

KUdM 


WAttr 

KopeUkI 
K<5stmayer 

LaFalce 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
L*Rocc/i 
LaughllD 
Lehman  iCA) 
Lehman  iFL) 
I>evln  I  MI ) 
I/evloe  iCA) 
Lewis  'GAl 
Liptnskl 
Lloyd 
Long 

Lowey  (NY) 
Luken 
Man  ton 
Markey 


Martlnei 

Peloel 

staggers 

Mauul 

Penny 

StAlllngs 

Mavroules 

Perkins 

Stark 

Mazzoll 

Peterson  i  FL' 

Stenholm 

McCloskey 

Peterson  i  M.N' . 

SlokBS 

McCurdy 

Pickett 

Studds 

McDermott 

Pickle 

Swett 

McHugh 

Pcshard 

Swift 

McMlllen  'MD' 

Rahall 

S>-nar 

McNuIty 

Range  1 

Tallon 

Mfume 

Ray 

Tanner 

Miller  iCA) 

Reed 

Tauzln 

Mlneta 

Richard  scE 

Taylor  iMSi 

Mink 

Roe 

Thomas  iGA; 

Moakley 

Roemer 

Thornton 

Mollohan 

Rose 

Torres 

Montgomerj- 

RoBtenkowskl 

Torrlcelll 

Moody 

Rowland 

Towns 

Moran 

RoybaJ 

Traflcant 

Mrau-k 

Kuaso 

Trailer 

Murtha 

Sabo 

Udall 

Nagle 

Sanders 

Lnsoeld 

.Salcher 

Sangmeisler 

Valentine 
Vento 

Neal  iMA 

Sarpalluf 

Neal  (.NCl 

Savage 

Visclosky 
Volkmer 

Nowak 
Oakar 

Sawyer 
.Scheuer 

Washington 
Waters 
Waxmac 
Weiss 

Oberslar 
Obey 

Schroeder 
Sthumer 

Olln 

Serrano 

\\"heat 

Ortll 
Orion 
Owens  (NY) 

Sharp 
Slkorski 

SlR18k> 

Whit  tea 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Vatron 

Owens  (tT) 

Skagjrj 

Pal  lone 

Skeitcn 

Panetta 

Slatleo 

Parker 

Slaughter  i.s'Y' 

F'atterson 

Smith  'FL' 

Payne iNJ) 

Smith  'lAi 

Payne  (VA) 

Solan 

Pease 

spratt 
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Allard 

Goas 

Morrison 

Archer 

Gradlson 

Myers 

Armey 

Oraody 

.Nichols 

Baker 

Green 

Nussle 

BallenKcr 

Gunderson 

Oxley 

BjUTi-tl 

Hammers<hmi(lt 

Packard 

RirtU-tl 

Hancock 

Paxon 

Harti'n 

Hansen 

Petn 

HAti'man 

Ha.siert 

Porter 

H»'nil('y 

HeHey 

Pursell 

H.-n'uier 

Henry 

guiUen 

Hil:rakl« 

Merger 

Rams  tad 

Bllley 

Hobson 

Ravenel 

BoehlTt 

HoUoway 

Regula 

Bcfhner 

Hopkins 

Rhodes 

Broomneld 

Horton 

Ridge 

BunninK 

Houghton 

Rlggs 

Burlfin 

Hunter 

Rlnaldo 

Callahan 

Hyde 

Rltler 

Camp 

Inhofe 

Roberts 

Campbell  (CAI 

Ireland 

Rogers 

Chandler 

James 

Rohrabacher 

riiiyfer 

.Johnson  iCT' 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

foMc 

Kaslch 

Roth 

Ci  icman  iM(T 

Klug 

Roukema 

Combest 

Kolbe 

San  to  rum 

Contp 

Kyi 

Sax  ton 

Coufthlin 

Lagomarsini:' 

Schaefer 

Coi iCAi 

Leach 

Schlff 

Crane 

Lent 

Schulze 

Cunningham 

Lewis    CAi 

Senaenbrenner 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  '  FL  • 

Shaw 

DavtB 

LlghLJoot 

Shaya 

DeLay 

Livingston 

Shuster 

Dl<  klnson 

Ixiwers'  'CA 

Skeen 

Doollttle 

Machtley 

Slaughter  iVA 

Doman  (CA» 

Madlgan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dreler 

Marlenee 

Smith  (OR) 

Duncan 

Martin 

Smith  <TXi 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCandless 

Snowe 

Emerson 

McCol'.jm 

Solomon 

Fswell 

McCren 

Spence 

Fields 

McDade 

Steams 

Fish 

McEwen 

stomp 

Franks  iCTi 

McGrath 

Sundqulst 

Oallegly 

McMillan  ISO 

Taylor  (NC) 

Oallo 

Meyers 

Thomas  (CAi 

Oekas 

Miller  (OH ' 

Thomas  (WT: 

Ollchreet 

Miller  I WA' 

Upton 

Oilman 

MoUnarl 

Vander  Jagt 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Vui^aiiovlch 

Goodllng 

Morella 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wolf 

Young  'FL 

Weber 

Wylle 

Zellff 

Weldon 

Young  1 AK ' 

Zunmer 

ANSWERED    'PRESEN" 

r' -2 

Foley 

Michel 

NOT  VOTING — 1 

Murphy 
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The  Clerk.  The  tellers  agree  in  their 
tallies  that  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  is  429.  of  which  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Foley  of  Washington  has  re- 
ceived 262  and  the  Honorable  ROBERT  H. 
Michel  of  Dlinois  has  received  166, 
with  2  voting  "present." 

Therefore,  the  Honorable  Thomas  S. 
Foley  of  Washington  is  duly  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  102d  Congress,  having  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
airline  delays.  I  was  inadvertantly  ab- 
sent for  votes  No.  1  and  2  earlier  today. 
I  ask  that  it  be  recorded  that,  had  I 
been  present.  I  would  proudly  have 
voted  for  Thomas  Foley  as  Speaker. 

The  Clerk.  The  Clerk  appoints  the 
following  committee  to  escort  the 
Speaker-elect  to  the  chair:  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich],  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis],  the  gentleman  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  [Mr.  Dicks],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Morrison]. 

The  committee  will  retire  from  the 
Chamber  to  escort  the  Speaker-elect  to 
the  chair. 

D  1330 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Speaker-elect  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  102d  Congress,  who 
was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  the  com- 
mittee of  escort. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  sleepy  grandchildren  too.  First,  I 
want  to  thank  my  Republican  col- 
leagues for  according  me  the  high 
honor  to  be  your  leader  again  in  this 
102d  Congress,  Second,  a  formal  warm 
welcome  to  the  43  new  Members.  18  on 
our  side  and  25  on  the  Democrat  side. 
Collectively  you  give  us  a  10-percent 
infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  are  grateful 
for  your  presence. 

Third,  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
crat side  of  the  aisle,  let  me  say  that 
during  this  Congress  you  Democrats 
and  we  Republicans  will  be  carrying 
out  our  responsibilities  as  defenders  of 
our  respective  political  philosophies, 
and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  nei- 
ther the  proper  time  nor  the  place  to 
develop   that   particular   theme.   How- 
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ever.  I  thought  you  would  want  to 
know  that  you  will  be  hearing  from  me 
about  these  great  differences,  maybe  as 
early  as  later  on  this  afternoon,  and 
yes.  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  is  a  saying  attributed  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  applies  to  the 
task  that  we  will  undertake.  "He  does 
best  in  God's  great  world  who  does  best 
in  his  own  little  world."  And  this 
House  is  a  little  world  in  which  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  do  our  best. 

We  come  to  this  House  with  differing 
points  of  view  and  all  shades  of  politi- 
cal thinking.  This  is  where  those  clash- 
es of  ideas  are  to  be  argued  and  debated 
openly  in  an  atmosphere  of  orderliness, 
decorum,  civility,  comity  and  mutual 
respect  for  one  another.  To  preside 
over  this  body  we  have  a  very  able  and 
capable  man  who  subscribes  to  all  of 
these  tenets,  and  who  has  already 
proved  to  be  a  very  fair  and  impartial 
speaker. 

I  would  wish  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  could  say  as  I  do.  I  am  per- 
sonally proud  to  call  ToM  Foley  my 
good  and  trusted  friend.  And  I  am  high- 
ly honored,  extremely  honored,  tc 
present  him  to  you  as  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  My  colleagues.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve  again  as  Speaker  of  this  House 

My  particular  gratitude  goes  m  the 
forefront  to  BOB  Michel  for  his  gener- 
ous remarks,  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor  and  opportunity  to  serve  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader.  I 
have  served  in  my  time  with  distin- 
guished Mem.bers  of  Congress  of  every 
political  philosophy  and  position.  But 
in  my  judgment,  no  one  has  brought 
greater  talent,  judgment,  decency,  loy- 
alty, or  respect  for  this  House  and  its 
traditions  than  has  Bob  Michel.  And  if 
I  may.  I  salute  the  wisdom  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  m  choosing  him  as 
their  leader. 

I  look  forward  to  serving  with  you. 
Bob.  in  the  coming  2  years.  And  as  a 
symbol  of  our  friendship  and  of  my  re- 
spect for  you.  I  am  going  to  return  this 
gavel  to  you.  as  long  as  you  promise  to 
keep  it  off  this  desk. 

I  wish,  of  course,  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  many  others:  to  my  constitu- 
ents who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  al- 
lowing me  to  serve  in  the  Congress;  to 
my  staff:  to  my  friends;  and  most  par- 
ticularly to  my  wife  of  22  years.  Heath- 
er, who  has  been  my  constant  support 
and  my  selfless  friend 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  understand  this. 
that  serving  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  second 
greatest  honor  of  my  political  life.  The 
first  for  each  one  of  us  in  this  House 
must  be  the  honor  of  serving  the  con- 
stituents that  do  us  the  great  honor  of 
allowing  us  to  serve  them.  And  to  my 
constituents  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
the    State    of    Washington    I    express 
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aKain    my    Rratitude    and    thanks 
their  support  and  their  i  tinfidence. 

I  am  mindful  a.s  well  of  my  respon- 
sibility In  this  House  to  undertake  to 
discharge  my  resp<in8lbilities  as  Speak- 
er with  fairness  and  dlKnlty  I  pledge  to 
you  to  wield  this  i?avel  firmly  hut  fair- 
ly, In  accordance  with  our  established 
principles,  procedures,  and  precedents 

I  also  pledsre  to  expedite  the  business 
of  the  House,  which  is  after  .tU  the 
business  of  the  Nation  We  convene  the 
102d  ConRress  in  trying  times,  con- 
fronted by  difficult  perhaps  critical- 
choices  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs 

In  addressing  these  important  ques- 
tions of  economic  strength  and  inter- 
national stability.  I  intend  to  work  in 
every  way  that  I  can  with  all  of  you; 
with  the  President,  and  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  other  body.  I  will  pursue 
cooperation,  not  conflict;  reconcili- 
ation not  recrimination. 

There  will  be  of  course,  differences. 
As  Bob  Michel  has  said  so  well,  this  is 
the  place  where  we  must  debate  those 
differences,  where  we  must  display 
them  and  resolve  them  But  I  hope  to 
resolve  them  with  respect,  not  resent- 
ment and  retribution. 

D  1340 

In  all  that  we  undertake.  I  hope  we 
are  guided  by  Jefferson's  dictum  that 
our  Government  is  founded  not  on  the 
fears  and  follies  of  man.  but  in  his  rea- 
son. 

We  are  fond  of  calling  this  the  peo- 
ple's body  We  reflect  in  our  diversity 
the  great  values  and  variety  of  our  Na- 
tion. And  It  is  here  that  the  American 
people  retain  their  most  direct  share  in 
their  Government. 

I  believe  there  Is  no  higher  calling 
than  public  service  and  no  greater  ca- 
reer than  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. No  other  office  offers  so 
many  challenges  and  opportunities  No 
other  profession  attracts  so  many  peo- 
ple of  talent,  skill,  and  dedication.  No 
other  calling  offers  as  many  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  the  circumstances  and 
promote  the  dignity  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

In  just  a  few  moments  I  will  admin- 
ister the  oath  of  office  to  the  Members 
of  the  102d  Congress.  Forty-three  Mem- 
bers will  take  their  oath  for  the  first 
time. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  taken  it  be- 
fore, it  is  always  a  great  thrill,  a  great 
sense  of  accomplishment  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  But  I  think  we  have  a 
sense  of  how  important  it  is  for  you. 
the  new  Members,  as  you.  perhaps 
more  than  the  rest  of  us.  are  sur- 
rounded by  your  family  and  your 
friends  as  you  begin  your  careers  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  that  we  will  all  undertake 
this  oath  with  a  sense  of  pride,  with 
the  resolve  to  improve  our  Nation  and 
protect  its  Institutions,  and  to  fulfill 
our  obligations  as  Members  of  the  Con- 


gress In  a  way  that  brings  credit  to  us 
individually,  to  our  constituencies  and 
to  this  House;  so  that,  in  Daniel  Web- 
ster's words  ascribed  above  this  desk. 
■'We  also  in  our  own  day  and  genera- 
tion may  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered    " 

I  am  now  ready  to  Uikc  t  h>'  oath  of 
office.  I  ask  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  J.\MIK 
L.  Whittk.n.  '>f  Mississippi,  to  admin- 
ister the  oath  of  office 

Mr  WHITTKN  then  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  Mr    Foley,  as  follows: 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  you  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  you  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  you  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  you  are  about  to 
enter.  So  help  you  God. 

(Applause,  the  Members  rising.) 


ference  to  officially  notify  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
Honorable  Robert  H  Michel,  has  been 
selected  as  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 


the 

all 


SWE.^RING   IN   OF  MFMBERS 

The    SPKAKKH      According    to 
precedent,   the  Chair  will  swear  in 
Members  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

If  the  Members  will  rise,  the  Chair 
will  now  administer  the  oath  of  office. 

The  Members-elect  and  Delegates- 
elect  and  Resident  Commissioner-elect 
rose,  and  the  Speaker  administered  the 
oath  of  office  to  them,  as  follows: 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  you  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  you  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  you  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  you  are  about  to 
enter.  So  help  you  God. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  and 
gentlewomen  are  now  Members  of  the 
102d  Congress.  Congratulations. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  fMr.  Hoyer]. 


Mr 
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MA.JORrri'  LEADER 
HOYER    Mr    Speaker,  as  chair- 


man of  the  Democratic  Caucus.  I  have 
been  directed  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  Democratic  Members  have 
elected  as  majority  leader  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  Hon- 
orable RU•H.^RIl  A   Geph.^rdt. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lewis]. 


MAJORITY  WHIP 
Mr  HOYER  Mr  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Caucus.  I  have 
been  directed  to  report  to  the  House 
that  the  Democratic  Members  have  se- 
lected the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Honorable  Wu,ll\m  H  Gray 
III,  to  act  as  majority  whip 


MINORITY  WHIP 
Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  .Mr  Speak- 
er, as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference. I  am  directed  by  that  con- 
ference to  notify  the  House  officially 
that  the  Republican  Members  have 
elected  as  our  minority  whip  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Newt  Gingrich 


MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er, as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference,   I    am    directed    by    that    con- 


ELECTION   OF   CLERK   OF   THE 

HOUSE.   SERGEANT   AT   ARMS. 

DOORKEEPER.      POSTMASTER 

AND  CHAPLAIN 

Mr  HOYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  1 

Resolved.  That  Donnald  K  Anderson,  of  the 
State  of  California,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  cho- 
sen Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Jack  Russ,  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
l>e.  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Sergeint  at 
Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  James  T.  MoUoy.  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  chosen  Door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

That  Robert  V.  Rota,  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
chosen  Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

That  Reverend  James  David  Ford,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  be,  and  he  la 
hereby,  chosen  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, but  before  offering  the  amend- 
ment, I  request  that  there  be  a  division 
of  the  question  on  the  resolution  so 
that  we  may  have  a  separate  vote  on 
the  Chaplain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  will  be 
divided. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  that 
portion  of  the  resolution  providing  for 
the  election  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Reverend 
James  Ford. 

That  portion  of  the  resolution  waa 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTTTUTE 
OFFERED  BV  MR    LEWIS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  offer  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  remainder  of  the 


resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  HOY'ER]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  California  for  the  re- 
mainder of  House  Resolution  1:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and  insert: 

That  William  R.  Pltu.  Jr..  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  'Virginia,  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  cho- 
sen Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Walter  P  Kennedy,  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

That  Ronald  W.  Lasch.  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  cho- 
sen Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

That  Jay  Pierson.  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  chosen  Post- 
master of  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

The  am.endment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  remainder  of  the  res- 
olution was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  remainder  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 

HdYER] 

The  remainder  of  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  now 
swear  in  the  officer  of  the  House 

The  officers-elect  presented  them- 
selves at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations.  You 
are  now  elected  officers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  102d  Congress. 


H.  RES.  3 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Mem- 
bers be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  with 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  no- 
tify the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled  and 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  Join  a  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  been  assem- 
bled, and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive any  communication  that  he  may 
be  pleased  to  make,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  GEPHARDT]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MICHEL]. 


NOTIFICATION  TO  SENATE  OF 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  2i  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Res   2 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  be  informed  ihat 
a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  assembled,  that  Thomas  S  Foley,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  WashinRton, 
has  been  elected  Speaker,  and  Donnald  K 
Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, has  been  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NOTIFY   THE 

THE   UNITED 

ASSEMBLY  OF 


COMMITTEE   TO 

PRESIDENT   OF 

STATES  OF  THE 

THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  3)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  IN- 
FORM THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  ELEC- 
TION OF  THE  SPEAKER  AND  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  4)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rf:s  4 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
inform  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  elect- 
ed Tliomas  S  Foley,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Washing-ton.  Speaker:  and 
Donnald  K  .Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  California.  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
press. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  resolutions 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  Res.  1 
Resolved.  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
two  Senators  be  appointed  to  join  such  com- 
mittee as  may  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  wait  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled  and  that 
the  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  commu- 
nication he  may  be  pleased  to  make, 

S.  Res.  2 
Resolved.   That  the   Secretary   Inform   the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of 
the  Senate  is  assembled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  business 

S.  RES  6 
Resolved.   That  the   House   of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Honor- 
able Martha  S.  Pope,  of  Connecticut,  as  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  GEPHAR6T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  5i  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  5 

Resolved.  That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  One  Hundred  First 
Congress.  Including  all  applicable  provisions 
of  law  and  concurrent  resolutions  adopted 
pursuant  thereto  which  constituted  the 
Rules  of  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  One 
Hundred  First  Congress,  be.  and  they  are 
hereby,  adopted  as  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  with  the  following  amendmente  in- 
cluded therein  as  part  thereof,  to  wit: 

il  1  In  rule  I.  amend  clause  9(a)  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following-  "Any  such  tele- 
communications function  shall  be  subject  to 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Speak- 
er". 

(2*  In  rule  X.  amend  clause  Kexl)  by  strik- 
ing "One  Hundred  First  Congress  "  in  both 
instances  and  Inserting  "One  Hundred  Sec- 
ond Congress" 

(3)  In  rule  X.  amend  clause  liq;  by  repeal- 
ing jjaragraph  (2  and  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3i  and  (4:  as  paragraphs  i2  and  (3), 
respectively. 

(4)  In  rule  X.  amend  clause  l(ti  by  striking 
"title  I  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978"  and  inserting  'titles  1  and  V  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  and  sec- 
tions 7342.  7351.  and  7353  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code' 

i5)  In  rule  XI.  amend  clause  2ia)  by  strik- 
ing "the  Congress  convenes"  and  inserting 
"the  committee  is  elected". 

(6)  In  rule  XI.  amend  clause  2id  tc  read  a* 
follows- 

*^ice  chairman  or  ranking  majority  Member 
to  preside  in  absence  of  chairman 

--idi  The  member  of  the  majority  party  on 
any  standing  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof  ranking  immediately  after  the  chair- 
man shall  be  vice  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be.  and 
shall  preside  at  any  meeting  during  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  chairman  If  the  chair- 
man and  \nce  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  are  not  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  comm.lttee  or  subcommittee,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  majority  jairty  who 
is  present  shall  preside  at  that  meeting  " 

(7)  In  rule  XI.  amend  clause  2(e)(6i  by— 

lA)  striking  the  second  parenthetical,  and 
iB'  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  everything  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  preceding  the  colon  and  insert- 
ing the  following  ".  or  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 306(aiil)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  in  the  case  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget", 

(8)  In  rule  XIl.  amend  the  title  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Reaident  CommiMioner  and  Delecatea" 

(9i  In  rule  X\T.  amend  clause  4  by  striking 
the  last  two  sentences  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  dur- 
ing a  day  for  the  Speaker,  in  his  discretion, 
to  entertain  motions  that  (1)  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  declare  a  recess:  and  (2i  when 
the  House  adjourns  it  stand  adjourned  to  a 
day  and  time  certain  Either  motion  shall  be 
of  equal  privilege  with  the  motion  to  adjourn 
provided  for  in  this  clause  and  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate". 

(10)  In  rule  XJ^.  add  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  clause:      ) 
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■■8  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider  a 
bill.  Joint  resolution,  or  conference  repc>rt 
providing,  Increaalng.  or  decreasing  receipts 
or  direct  spending  ia«  defined  In  section 
250(0  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Ac  t  of  !985i  unless  the  con- 
ference report  or  bill  or  joint  resolution  as 
reported  contains  the  following  atat.ement  of 
law  The  applicable  .. ost  pstlmat*"  of  this 
Act  for  all  purposes  of  sections  252  and  253  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  t^mergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  .shall  be  as  follows: 
The  blank  shall  t>e  filled  with  a  cost  estimate 
provided  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(prepared  In  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  where  appropriate 
pumuant  to  section  aoiigi  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  19^4  i  The  cost  estimate 
shall  t)e  In  writing  and  shall  be  signed,  and 
shall  contain  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
the  change  In  outlays  or  receipts,  as  the  case 
may  i-ie.  in  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1996,  resulting  from  the  conference  re- 
port or  bin  or  Joint  resolution  as  reported  " 

(11)  In  rule  XXIU.  amend  clause  2  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(c)  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
Chairman  may.  In  his  discretion,  reduce  to 
not  less  than  five  minutes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  roUcall  vote  by  electronic  de- 
vice may  be  taken  without  any  Intervening 
business  or  debate  on  any  or  all  pending 
amendments  after  the  vote  has  been  taken 
on  the  first  pending  amendment." 

(12)  In  rule  XXIV.  amend  the  third  proviso 
of  the  fifth  sentence  of  clause  7  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "during  any  one  session  of 
Congress"  and  Inserting  during  any  one  ses- 
sion of  a  Congress",  and 

(B)  striking  out  "at  the  next  session  of 
Congress"  and  Inserting  "at  the  next  session 
of  that  Congress" 

(13)  In  rule  XXVII.  amend  the  following 
by- 

(A)  deleting  clause  2; 

(B)  striking  "or  has  been  seconded  pursu- 
ant to  clause  2  of  this  rule"  in  clause  3. 

(C)  striking  the  third  sentence  In  the  third 
undesignated  paragraph  of  clause  4  and  In- 
serting "If  the  motion  prevails  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Rules  from  any  resolution 
pending  before  the  committee,  the  House 
shall  Immediately  consider  such  resolution, 
the  Speaker  not  entertaining  any  dilatory 
motion  except  one  motion  to  adjourn,  and.  If 
such  resolution  is  adopted,  the  House  shall 
Immediately  proceed  to  Its  execution.";  and 

(Di  renumbering  clause  3  as  clause  2  and 
clause  4  as  clause  3. 
(H)  In  rule  XLV,  amend  the  following  by- 

(A)  striking  "On  or  after  January  3.  1978. 
no"  In  clause  1  and  Inserting  "No", 

(B)  redesignating  clause  3  as  clause  4.  and 
(C»  inserting  aft*r  clause  2  the  following 

new  clause 

"3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  rule.  If  an  amount  from  the  Official  Ex- 
penses Allowance  of  a  Member  Is  paid  Into 
the  House  Recording  Studio  revolving  fund 
for  lelemmmunlcatlons  satellite  services, 
the  Member  may  accept  reimbursement  from 
non-polltlcal  entitles  In  that  amount  for 
transmission  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  for  credit  to  the  Official  Ex- 
penses Allowance 

1 15)  In  rule  XIA'I.  amend  the  following  by 

(A)  deleting  clause  2  and  by  redesignating 
clauses  3  and  4   as  clauses  2  and  3.   respec 
lively 

(Bi  amending  clause  2  (as  redesignated)  to 
read  as  follows 

"2  A  Member  shall,  before  making  any 
mass  mailing,  submit  a  sample  or  descrip- 
tion   of    the    mall    matter    Involved    to    the 


Mouse  Commission  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  for  an  ailvisory  opinion  as  to 
whether  such  proposed  mailing  Is  In  compli- 
ance with  applicable  provisions  of  law.  rule, 
or  regulation 

(C)  adding  a  new  clause  4  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"4  A  Member  may  not  send  any  mass 
mailing  outside  the  congressional  district  of 
the  Member,  except  that— 

■lai  a  Member  may  send  mass  mailings  to 
any  area  in  a  county.  If  any  part  of  the  coun- 
ty adjoins  or  Is  Inside  the  congressional  dis- 
trict of  the  Member;  and 

"ibi  In  the  case  of  redlstrlctlng.  on  and 
after  the  date  referred  to  In  section 
3210(dMI)(B)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  a 
Member  may  send  mass  mailings  to  the  addi- 
tional area  described  In  that  section". 

iDi  striking  "mailed"  in  clause  6  and  in- 
serting "postmarked"  and  Inserting  after  the 
period  the  following  "If  mall  matter  Is  of  a 
type  which  is  not  customarily  postmarked, 
the  date  on  which  such  matter  would  have 
been  postmarked  If  it  were  of  a  type  cus- 
tomarily postmarked  shall  apply  ",  and 

lE)  amending  clause  7  to  read  as  follows: 

"7   For  purposes  of  this  rule— 

"(a)  the  term  'mass  mailing'  means,  with 
respect  to  a  session  in  Congress,  any  mailing 
of  newsletter  or  other  pieces  of  mail  with 
substantially  identical  content  (whether 
such  mall  is  deposited  singly  or  in  bulk,  or 
at  the  same  time  or  different  times),  total- 
ing more  than  5(X)  pieces  In  that  session,  ex- 
cept that  such  term  does  not  Include  any 
mailing— 

"(1)  of  matter  In  direct  response  to  a  com- 
munication from  a  person  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter is  mailed, 

"(2)  from  a  Member  to  other  Members  of 
Congress,  or  to  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  or 

"(3)  of  a  news  release  to  the  communica- 
tions media   " 

"(bl  The  term  'Member'  means  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  House  of  Representative,  or  the 
Resident  Commissioner  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

"(c)  The  term  'Members  of  Congress' 
means  Senators  and  Representatives  In.  and 
Delegates  and  Resident  Commissioners  to. 
the  Congress". 

(16i  In  rule  XLVU.  amend  clause  2  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  by  striking  "affilate  with  or  bf  em- 
ployed" in  paragraph  il'  and  Inserting  're- 
ceive compensation  for  affiliating  with  or 
being  employed", 

iB)  by  striking  "to  provide  professional 
services  which  Involves"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  "which  provides  professional  serv- 
ices involving"; 

(C)  by  striking  "for  compensation  "  in 
paragraph  (1 1; 

(D)  by  striking  "practice"  In  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  "receive  compensation  for 
practicing  ",  and 

(E)  by  striking  "for  compensation"  in 
paragraph  (3) 

(17)  In  rule  XLVII.  amended  clause  3(e)  as 
follows- 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "Member,"  the  first 
place  It  appears  the  following-  "'officer  or 
employee,  ", 

(B)  by  amending  parajfraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows  "(1)  the  salary  of  such  individual  as 
a  Member,  officer  or  employee," 

iC)  by  striking     Memtier"  the  first  place  It 
appears  In  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  -Indl 
vldual"     and   by    Inserting   after   "Member." 
the   second   place   it   appears   the   following 
""officer  or  employee.  "; 


(D)  by  striking  "Memljer  the  first  place  It 
appears  in  paragraph  i3i  and  Inserting  the 
following  •■  Member,  officer  or  employee", 
and  by  striking  Memt)er  '  the  second  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  such  individual"; 
and 

(E)  by  striking  Member  the  first  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  i4i  and  inserting  the 
following  Member  in  the  three  subsetjuent 
places  it  appears  and  inserting     individual" 

(18)  In  rule  XlA'IIl.  amended  the  following 
by- 

(A)  striking  "".  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Member  during  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress  "  in 
clause  Kcl; 

(B)  striking  "the  Ninety-seventh  Congress 
and  each  Congress  thereafter"  in  clause  Uo 
and  Inserting   "each  Congress'  .  and 

iC)  striking   "beginning  after  September  30. 
1978"  In  clause  9 
(21)  Add  a  new  rule  LI  to  read  as  follows; 

"Rule  LI. 

"'EMPI/JYMENT  PRACTICES 

"1.  The  provisions  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Resolution.  House  Resolution  558  of 
the  100th  Congress,  are  applicable  to  Mem- 
bers, officers,  employees  and  employment 
positions  of  the  House 

"2.  The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion shall  have  authority  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  applying  the  rights  and  protec- 
tions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  the 
House,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  deter- 
mination of  exemption  categories, 
premitting  the  use  of  compensatory  time  as 
compensation  under  the  maximum  work 
week  provisions  of  the  Act.  describing  the 
record  keeping  requirements  and  providing 
that  such  record  keeping  provisions  do  not 
apply  with  respect  to  employees  exempted 
pursuant  to  the  Committee's  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations". 

Mr  GEPHARDT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr  GEPHARDT)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon),  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GEPHARDT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  "^'ork 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  cleared  this  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  due  to  the  vast  number 
of  speakers  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  due  to  the  ImportAnce  of  these  rule 
changes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  debate  time  be  extended  from  1 
hour  to  I'll  hours  We  would  like  more 
than  the  limit  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  we  would  appreciate 
the  indulgence  of  the  majority  leader 
In  granting  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 


Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPELAXER.  The  gentlennans  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

D  1400 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
11    minutes    to    the    gentleman    from 
Texas  (Mr.  FROST). 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Res- 
olution 5  contains  changes  to  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
ommended for  inclusion  in  the  rules  of 
the  House  for  the  102d  Congress.  For 
the  most  part,  the  package  contains 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  101st 
Congress  which  are  technical,  clarify- 
ing, and  confronting  in  nature  or  which 
eliminate  obsolete  provisions.  Two  of 
tKe  reconM««n<i«d  amendments,  how- 
ever, substantially  affect  the  oper- 
ations of  the  House.  Those  amend- 
ments will  be  explained  in  some  detail 
in  my  statement  and  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
briefly  summarize  the  i-ecommended 
changes  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  currently,  clause  9(a)  of 
rule  I  grants  the  Speaker  the  authority 
to  direct  and  control  closed  circuit 
telecommunications  systems  within 
the  House.  The  first  amendment  simply 
clarifies  that  the  Speaker  is  empow- 
ered to  issue  rules  and  regulations  af- 
fecting any  telecommunications  within 
the  House. 

The  second  amendment  provides  a 
waiver  of  the  service  limitation  re- 
strictions for  service  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  for  those  minority  Mem- 
bers elected  to  the  committee  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  This  waiver 
was  included  in  rule  X  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress and  was.  when  first  adopted,  only 
applicable  to  the  101st  Congress.  This 
amendment  extends  the  waiver 
through  the  102d  Congress. 

The  third  amendment  deletes  an  ob- 
solete grant  of  authority  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  found  in  clause  Uqi  of 
rule  X.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  1985 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  amend- 

ments to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  authorizing  legislation  was  re- 
quired to  be  reported  by  May  15  of  the 
year  preceding  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  authorizing  legisla- 
tion becomes  effective.  Rule  X  granted 
the  Committee  on  Rules  the  authority 
to  waive  that  provision  of  the  Budget 
Act  in  those  cases  in  which  committees 
did  not  meet  the  May  15  deadline.  How- 
ever, the  1985  amendments  deleted  this 
provision  and  this  amendment  strikes 
this  obsolete  grant  of  authority. 

The  Ethics  in  Government  Act.  en- 
acted during  the  lOlst  Congress,  grant- 
ed additional  authority  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  in 
order  that  it  might  carry  out  its  re- 
spcnsibillty  to  issue  regulations  and 
Implement  certain  Government  ethics 
laws  as  they  apply  to  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    The    fourth    amend- 


ment merely  expands  the  jurisdictional 
grant  of  authority  in  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  reflect  the  committee's  addi- 
tional resiwnsibilities  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fifth  amendment  al- 
ters clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  to  give  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  ade- 
quate time  to  organize  the  beginning  of 
a  Congress.  The  current  rule  requires 
committees  of  the  House  print  their 
rules  in  the  Congressional  Record 
within  30  days  after  the  Congress  con- 
venes. The  amendment  provides  that 
the  rules  shall  be  printed  within  30 
days  after  the  committee  has  been 
elected  by  the  House. 

The  sixth  amendment  is  a  straight- 
forward amendment  which  specifically 
provides  that  the  ranking  majority 
Member  of  each  committee  and  sub- 
committee shall  be  designated  as  the 
vice-chairman  of  that  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

The  seventh  amendment  amends 
clause  2(i)(6)  of  rule  XI  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  amendment 
deletes  duplicative  and  conflicting  pro- 
visions contained  in  that  clause  to 
clarify  that  legislation  is  not  eligible 
for  consideration  until  after  it  has  been 
available  for  3  days.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, the  amendment  provides  that 
the  layover  requirements  for  a  budget 
resolution  shall  conform  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  305(a)(li  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

The  eighth  amendment  is  a  technical 
change  to  the  title  of  rule  XII  to  reflect 
the  current  membership  in  the  House 
of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puer- 
to Rico  and  all  Delegates. 

The  ninth  amendment  would  allow 
the  Speaker,  in  his  discretion  to  recog- 
nize Members  for  a  privileged  motion 
which,  if  agreed  to.  would  authorize 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess,  either 
to  a  time  certain  or  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  Under  the  current  rules, 
in  order  for  the  House  to  recess,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  unanimous  consent 
or  the  House  must  agree  to  a  rule  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
providing  for  such  a  recess. 

The  10th  amendment  is  a  matter  of 
some  substance.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  would  enhance  informed 
and  deliberate  fiscal  decisions  by  the 
Congress  by  incorporating  a  statutory 
statement  of  cost,  provided  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  into  spending 
our  revenue  bills.  Under  the  budget  re- 
form measures  enacted  at  the  end  of 
the  101st  Congress  as  part  of  the  rec- 
onciliation package,  it  is  imperative 
that  Congress  know  the  cost  of  legisla- 
tion because,  under  the  new  pay-as- 
you-go  procedure,  a  sequestration  on 
all  nonexempt  entitlement  programs  is 
required  to  offset  deficit  increases 
caused  by  new  entitlement  and  revenue 
legislation. 

This  amendment  to  rule  XXI  would 
require  reported  bills  and  conference 
reports  to  contain  a  statement  of  law 
codifying   the   CBO   cost   estimate   for 
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such  bills  and  conference  reports, 
through  fiscal  year  1995.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  pay-as-you-go  sequestration. 
This  statement  of  law  will  also  ensure 
that  the  same  CBO  estimate  Is  used  for 
calculating  the  cost  of  legislation  for 
purposes  of  any  end-of-the-sesslon  se- 
questration applying  to  direct  spend- 
ing. A  point  of  order  would  lie  against 
a  bill  or  conference  report  in  violation 
of  this  requirement. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  that  CBO  cost  estimates  most 
accurately  reflect  the  will  of  Congress 
and  ensures  that  the  scoring  of  these 
measures  will  be  performed  by  an  agen- 
cy without  any  policy  interests  In  the 
legislation  which  it  is  evaluating.  The 
rule  also  ensures  that  Members  will 
know  when  they  vote  on  entitlement 
and  revenue  legislation  whether  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  may  result  In 
a  sequester  of  all  nonexempt  direct 
spending  programs,  including  Medi- 
care. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of 
the  House,  the  11th  amendment  would 
permit  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  cluster  votes  in  those 
instances  in  which  a  series  of  votes 
may  take  place  in  the  Committee.  In 
other  words,  the  Chair  would  be  per- 
mitted, in  his  discretion,  to  reduce  the 
time  on  all  votes  subsequent  to  a  15- 
minute  vote  to  5  minutes  so  long  as  no 
other  business  intervenes  between 
votes. 

The  12th  amendment  is  a  technical 
amendment  which  clarifies  that  the  al- 
phabetical call  of  the  committees 
under  Calendar  Wednesday  shall  begin 
anew  with  each  session  of  a  Congress  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress 
The  13th  amendment  amends  rule 
XXVn  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  amendments  strikes  the 
provisions  in  current  House  rules 
which  requires  a  vote  on  ordering  sec- 
onds on  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 
In  the  second  instance,  the  amendment 
amends  the  discharge  rule  to  clarify 
that  resolutions  discharged  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  are  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  consideration  of  bills  discharged 
from  other  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time,  all 
expenses  associated  with  the  use  of  the 
House  Recording  Studio  and  the  elec- 
tronic transmission  of  recording  ses- 
sions are  charged  against  the  official 
expenses  allowance  of  a  Member.  How- 
ever, in  some  Instances,  the  trans- 
mission costs  are  more  properly  attrib- 
uted to  the  nonpclitlcial  organization 
receiving  the  transmission.  The  14th 
amendment  would  allow  a  Member,  in 
those  instances,  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment and  to  restore  his  expense  allow- 
ance in  the  exact  amount  of  the  trans- 
mission cost  charged  ag^alnst  the  offi- 
cial expense  allowance.  Absent  this 
amendment  to  rule  XLV,  It  Is  possible 
that  the  receipt  by  a  Member  for  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  associated  with 
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an  ofTlclal  communication  la  suscep- 
tible to  characterization  of  the  i?lft 
rule. 

The  15th  amendment  conforms  the 
limitations  on  the  use  of  the  frank  in 
the  current  House  rules  with  the  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  franking  and 
mass  mailintfs  included  in  the  le^risla- 
tive  branch  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991  The  amendment 
strikes  the  annual  limitation  in  the 
House  Rule  on  postal  patron  mailings, 
requires  that  any  mass  mailing  be  sub- 
mitted for  prior  approval  to  th%  Frank- 
ing Commission,  provides  restrictions 
on  mass  mailings  outside  a  Member's 
congressional  district,  requires  that 
ma.ss  mailings  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  60  days  prior  to  an  election, 
and  adds  the  new  statutory  definition 
of  mass  mailing  to  the  rule. 

The  16th  and  17th  amendments  In 
House  Resolution  ,*>  are  technical  and 
clarifying  amendments  which  bring  the 
Rules  of  the  House  into  conformity 
with  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989.  as 
amended  .\mendment  No.  16  makes 
several  grammatical  changes  to  clarify 
that  the  ban  on  affiliation  with  a  firm 
applies  only  if  compensation  is  re- 
ceived and  only  to  affiliation  or  em- 
ployment with  a  professional  services 
firm.  Amendment  No.  17  conforms  the 
definition  of  the  applicability  of  out- 
side earned  Income  in  the  Rules  of  the 
House  to  include  appropriate  ref- 
erences to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  House 

Amendment  No.  18  strikes  several  ob- 
solete transition  provisions  in  the 
House  Rules  relating  to  unofficial  of- 
fice accounts  and  the  Permanent  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence 

The  final  amendment  contained  in 
House  Resolution  5,  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
lates to  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  operation  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Amendment  No  19  cre- 
ates a  new  House  rule  LI  which  codifies 
the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  resolution  first  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  100th  Congress  and  also 
authorizes  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  issue  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  clarify  and  reconcile  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rights  and  protections 
of  the  Fair  I.Abor  Standards  Act  with 
other  House  policies  and  disbursing 
practices. 

Paragraph  1  of  the  amendment, 
which  makes  permanent  the  Fair  Em 
ployment  F'ractices  resolution,  pro- 
hibits discrimination  in  employment 
actions  and  provides  that  the  Office  of 
Fair  P'.mployment  Practices  can  adju- 
dicate any  complaints  brought  under 
the  rule 

Paragraph  2  of  the  new  rule  grants 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion the  authority  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  minimum  w;ige  law  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  The  rule  specifi- 
cally provides  the  committee  with  the 
authority    to    issue    rules    and    regula- 


tions which  would  classify  House  em- 
ployees as  exempt  and  nonexempt  for 
purposes  of  the  P'air  Labor  Standards 
Act:  to  provide  a  means  for  compen- 
satory time  off  in  lieu  of  cash  pay- 
ments for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  a 
week  for  nonexempt  employees;  and  to 
issue  rules  which  will  eliminate  unnec- 
essary recordkeeping  for  exempt  em- 
ployees 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  my  ex- 
planation of  the  recommended  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  of  the  House  for  the 
102d  Congress  embodied  In  House  Reso- 
lution 5. 

D  1410 

Mr  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  histo- 
rian George  jGalloway.  in  his  "History 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  " 
tells  us.  and  I  quote: 

The  custon^y  practice  In  post  bellum 
days,  when  a  ievn  House  met,  was  to  proceed 
under  general/  parliamentary  law.  often  for 
several  days.  V'th  unlimited  debate,  until  a 
satlsfact^^ry  /evlslon  of  former  rules  had 
been  effected 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  times,  this 
practice  of  open  debate  and  amend- 
ment of  the  proposed  set  of  House  rules 
has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  this  ab- 
breviated. 1-hour  of  debate  with  vir- 
tually no  opportunity  for  amendment 
from  either  side  of  the  aisle 

That  tells  us  a  lot.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  this  House. 
The  important  rules  of  procedure 
which  will  guide  our  committees  and 
subcommittees  and  this  House  in  their 
crucial  legislative  deliberations  over 
the  next  2  years  have  been  really  rel- 
egated to  a  pro  forma  exercise. 

But  today,  there  is  no  longer  an  op- 
portunity for  Members  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  offering  amendments  to  reform 
this  House  as  it  should  be  reformed  If 
ever  there  has  been  a  time  when  we 
should  undergo  a  thorough  debate  and 
revision  of  our  rules,  this  is  it,  now, 
today 

Victorious  candidates  usually  come 
away  from  elections  claiming  a  man- 
date. Well,  if  there  is  one  mandate  the 
American  people  handed  us  last  No- 
vember 6.  it  was  this:  'Clean  up  your 
act.  Congress,  clean  up  your  act.  House 
of  Representatives:  no  more  business  as 
usual." 

Some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  like  to  crow  that  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  rating  has  slipped  to  52 
percent,  even  though  that  is  greater 
that  at  any  time  since  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  President.  But  do  not  crow 
too  loudly,  my  colleagues.  The  ap- 
proval rating  of  this  Congress  has  fall- 
en to  a  measley  23  percent,  according 
to  an  ABC  News  election  day  survey. 
Remember  that?  Let  me  repeat:  Only 
23  percent  of  the  American  people  ap- 
prove  of   the    way    this   Congress   con- 


ducts lUs  business.  Is  that  anything  to 
be  proud  oP  1  should  hope  not 

And  yet.  Mr  Speaker,  just  look  at 
what  the  Democrat  caucus  .serves  up  on 
opening  day  in  the  way  of  House  rules 
changes  Take  a  hard  look  at  your 
Democrat  caucus  resolution  of  House 
rule  changes  Instead  of  toughening  up 
the  budget  enforcement,  they  are  al- 
ready going  back  on  last  year's  budget 
summit  agreements. 

Pay-as-you-go  enforcement  provi- 
sions, remember  thaf  Remember  all 
the  talk  about  that  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle''  By  substituting  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  cost  estimates  in 
bills  for  session-end  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  budget  scorekeeping,  you  are 
opening  the  way  for  all  kinds  of  games 
and  abuses.  The  American  people  do 
not  want  that  Instead  of  the  highly 
touted  system  of  pay-as-you-go.  you 
have  turned  this  whole  budget  process 
back  to  play-as-you-go.  or  something 
else,  the  same  old  system  that  got  us 
into  the  Irresponsible  fiscal  mess  we 
Eire  in  today.  And  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, that  is  called  pay-through-the- 
nose,  and  they  are  sick  of  it.  gentle- 
men. The  truth  is.  the  Democrat  cau- 
cus broke  faith  with  the  American  peo- 
ple before  the  ink  was  even  dry  on  the 
so-called  deficit  reduction  budget 
agreement.  You  ought  to  listen  to  this 
upstairs  in  the  Press  Gallery:  A  plan 
that  cemented  into  law  a  $165  billion 
tax  Increase  on  the  American  people 
conveniently  left  the  door  open  for  the 
Democrat  caucus  to  weasel  out  of  any 
meaningful  spending  cuts. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  embarrassed  I  am 
embarrassed  for  your  Democratic 
Party.  1  am  embarrassed  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

What  other  goodies  have  you  Demo- 
crats slipped  Into  this  package?  Well, 
for  one  you  want  to  give  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  authority  to 
completely  exempt  the  House,  listen  to 
this,  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  How  is  that  for  fairness  to  Amer- 
ican workers? 

And  speaking  of  fairness  and  open- 
ness, your  Democratic  rules  would  also 
make  it  possible  for  Members  to  reim- 
burse their  official  accounts  from  un- 
disclosed sources  for  TV  satellite 
transmission  And  you  have  changed 
the  discharge  rule  so  that  you  can  com- 
pletely alter  the  procedures  for  consid- 
ering discharged  bills  and  thereby 
thwart  the  original  intent  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  discharge  petition 

Score  another  one  for  Democrat  fair- 
ness 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  Republicans 
are  proposing  as  an  alternative  to  your 
House  deform  package  is  a  36  point  pro- 
gram for  genuine  and  thorough  House 
reform  We  call  our  package  a  Repub- 
lican reform  manifesto  for  a  new  House 
revolution. 

First  of  all,  and  listen  to  this,  tell  me 
if  you  disagree  with  any  of  this:  We 
would    mandate    reporting    of   a    cam- 


paign reform  bill,  forcing  a  vote  on  this 
issue  that  the  House  has  ignored  for 
too  many  years.  We  would  strengthen 
our  committee  system  by  requiring  the 
realignment  of  committee  Jurisdictions 
along  more  functional  and  rational 
lines,  reducing  the  number  of  sub- 
commlttees--we  have  way  too  many- 
abolishing  proxy  voting  and  one-third 
quorums,  which  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
abuses.  We  would  require  committees 
to  adopt  and  implement  oversight 
agendas  and  we  would  abolish  the  Joint 
bill  referrals  that  are  tying  this  House 
in  knots. 

We  would  also  bring  about  real  budg- 
et reform,  including,  and  listen  to  this, 
rescission  authority  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States  over  unauthorized 
appropriations,  making  it  harder  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act.  something  you 
did,  you  Democrats,  56  percent  of  the 
time  last  year  on  bills  brought  before 
this  House,  "^'ou  waived  the  Budget  Act 
and  you  waived  Gramm-Rudman. 

In"  addition,  we  would  place  strict 
limits  on  the  use  of  omnibus  continu- 
ing resolutions.  We  prohibit  extraneous 
matters  in  reconciliation  bills,  some- 
thing else  that  gets  us  in  trouble  all 
the  time,  and  we  mandate  a  study  and 
recommendations  on  a  biennial  budget 
appropriations  process. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want  as  well  as 
us? 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  reform 
package  gets  at  some  of  the  gro-ss  pro- 
cedural abuses  which  have  been  in- 
flicted on  members  of  both  parties  in 
recent  years. 

Today's  gag  rule  Is  but  a  taste  of 
what  we  are  in  for  in  the  coming  year. 
In  the  last  Congress.  55  percent  of  all 
bills  brought  under  rules  were  consid- 
ered under  a  restrictive  amendment 
process.  55  percent;  compared  to  14 
years  ago  when  it  was  only  15  percent 
The  press  ought  to  take  notice  of  that 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an  insult  to  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  But 
more  tragically,  by  prohibiting  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  of- 
fering amendments  you  are 
disenfranchising  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans that  we  represent. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.American  people  want  and  they  expect 
better  of  us.  Your  package  of  rules 
gives  them  worse;  our  package  would 
give  them  a  House  that  works,  for  each 
of  you  and  each  of  the  American  people 
that  we  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  as  I 
mentioned  at  the  outset,  it  is  out- 
rageously arrogant  to  bring  a  resolu- 
tion containing  sweeping  rules  changes 
to  this  floor  and  be  limited  to  only  1 
hour  of  debate,  particularly  when  the 
new  rules  completely  unravel  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  that  took  months 
and  months  and  months  to  accomplish. 
But  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  be 
counted.  Will  this  House  vote  yes  to 
change  the  rules,  thereby  reaffirming 
the    $166    billion    tax    Increase    on    the 


American  people  last  year":"  But  at  the  rule 
same  time,  today,  you  are  removing 
the  one  major  enforcement  procedure 
that  controls  spending  in  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act.  Or  will  you  vote  "no  " 
with  us  to  higher  taxes''  "No"  to  more 
taxes  that  are  not  tied  to  spending  re- 
ductions and  controls?  That  is  what  we 
are  voting  on  here  today.  To  all  of  you 
Democrats  who  were  gagged  and 
disenfranchised  by  closed  rules,  to  all 
of  you  Democrats  who  were  forced  time 
and  again  to  waive  the  Budget  Act, 
thereby  causing  this  disastrous  fiscal 
mess  we  are  in  today.  I  say  to  you, 
gagged  and  disenfranchised  Democrats, 
now  is  your  chance  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  to  show  what  you  are  made  of. 
to  have  the  guts  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  what  your  constituents  are 
saying  back  home.  "Enough  is  enough 
is  enough.  The  American  people  want 
those  deficits  stopped.  We  want  them 
stopped  today,  now." 

Members  of  this  House,  with  just  a 
little  spunk,  with  just  a  little  back- 
bone, we  can  do  what  is  right  for  Amer- 
ica by  voting  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  urge  a  "no"  vote  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

H  Res.  5 

(Providing  for  the  Adoption  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House) 

An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr,  Michel  of  Illinois. 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following-: 

"That  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  One  Hundred  First  Congress,  in- 
cluding all  applicable  provisions  of  law  and 
concurrent  resolutions  adopted  pursuant 
thereto  which  constituted  the  rules  of  the 
House  at  the  end  of  the  One  Hundred  First 
Congress.  t>e,  and  they  are  hereby,  adopted  as 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  with  the 
following  amendments  included  as  part 
thereof. 

"CAMPAIGN  REFORM" 

"(11(a)  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration is  directed  to  report  to  the  House  no 
later  than  June  30.  1991.  legislation  to  reform 
Federal  election  law  and  campaign  practices. 

"lb)  Not  later  than  July  31.  1991,  all  other 
committees  to  which  such  bill  may  have 
been  referred  shall  report  such  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted.  Any  committee  which  has  not 
reported  as  directed  by  such  date  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  such  bill 

"(c)  Not  later  than  ten  legislative  days 
after  the  July  31.  1991.  reporting  deadline, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  shall  report  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  consideration  of 
such  campaign  reform  bill  under  an  open 
amendment  process.  If  such  a  resolution  is 
not  reported  by  such  date,  it  shall  be  in 
order  on  any  day  thereafter  for  any  Member 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
said  bill  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
four  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  shall  then  be  considered 
for     amendment     under     the     five-mninute 


"REALIGNMENT  OF  COMMrTTEE  JfRlSDICTIONS 

"i2  The  Committee  on  Rules  Is  directed  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  complete  study  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  House  Rule  X. 
'Establishment  and  Jurisdiction  of  .Standing 
Comm,ittees,'  with  a  view  to  realigning  the 
jurisdictions  of  House  committees  along 
more  functional  and  rational  lines  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  duplication,  overlap,  and  in- 
efficiencies associated  with  the  present  com- 
mittee system  The  Committee  shall  report 
its  findings  and  recommendations  for  change 
to  the  House  no  later  than  Decem.ber  31. 
1991.". 

•VETO  MESSAGES 

■'(3i  In  rule  I.  clause  5  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph- 
ic' He  shall,  imm.ediately  after  the  read- 
ing of  a  veto  message  from  the  President, 
and  without  inten'ening  motion  or  business, 
state  the  question  on  reconsideration  of  the 
vetoed  measure,  and  no  motion  shall  have 
precedence  over  a  demand  for  the  previous 
question  on  such  question  except  one  motion 
to  postpone  the  vote  on  reconsideration  to  a 
date  certain  which  shall  not  be  later  than 
the  tenth  legislative  day  thereafter   '. 

"BROADCAST  COVERAGE 

"(4)  In  rule  I.  clause  9(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence-  'He  shall  provide  for  the 
visual  coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  on  a  uniform  basis  throughout  each 
days  session,  and  any  such  coverage  may  in- 
clude periodic  views  of  the  entire  Chamber 
provided  that  it  is  uniform  throughout  the 
day  and  does  not  detract  from,  the  visual  cov- 
e."age  of  any  person  who  is  speaking.'". 

"HOUSE  SCHEDULING  REFORM 

"(5)  In  rule  1.  add  the  following  new  clause: 
"11.  ia'  At  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
the  Congress  the  Speaker  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  of  the  House. 
announce  a  legislative  program  for  the  ses- 
sion which  shall  include:  il  i  target  dates  for 
the  consideration  of  specified  major  budg- 
etary, authorization  and  appropriations 
bills:  (2)  an  indication  of  those  weeks  during 
which  the  House  will  be  ir,  session  i which, 
unless  otherwise  indii^ted.  shaii  be  assumed 
to  be  full,  five-day  work  weeks  for  the  con- 
duct of  committee  and  House  Hoor  business); 

(3)  those  weeks  set  aside  for  district  work  pe- 
riods (Which  shall  be  scheduled  at  periodic 
intervals),  holidays,  and  other  recesses:  and 

(4)  the  target  date  for  the  adjournment  of 
that  session 

"(b)  The  Speaker  shall  ensure  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  fully  consulted  m  developing 
the  legislative  program  for  the  House  each 
week.". 

"OVERSIGHT  REFORM 
"(6)(a)  In  rule  X.  clause  2  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs 

"(b)(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  in  the  first 
session  of  a  Congress  each  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  shall,  in  a  meeting  which  is 
open  to  the  public  and  with  a  quorum, 
present,  adopt  and  submit  to  the  Com.mlttee 
on  House  Administration  its  oversight  plans 
for  that  Congress  In  developing  such  plans 
each  committee  shall,  to  the  maximum,  ex- 
tent feasible— 

-lA)  consult  with  other  committees  of  the 
House  which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
or  related  laws,  programs,  or  agencies  within 
Its  jurisdiction  with  the  objective  of  assuring 
that  such  laws,  programs,  or  agencies  are  re- 
viewed In  the  same  Congress  and  that  there 
IS  maximum  coordination  between  such  com- 
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mlttees  In  ihe  conduct  of  such  reviews,  and 
such  plans  shall  Include  an  explanation  of 
what  steps  have  been  and  will  be  taken  to  as- 
sure such  coordination  and  cooperation. 

"(B)  give  priority  consideration  to  includ- 
ing In  lt«  plans  the  review  of  those  laws,  pro- 
grams, or  aKencles  operating  under  perma- 
nent budget  authority  or  permanent  statu- 
tory authority,  and 

■■(Ci  have  a  view  toward  Insuring  that  all 
significant  laws,  programs,  or  agencies  with- 
in il«  Jurisdiction  are  subject  to  review  at 
least  once  every  ten  years 

'•(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
committee  expense  resolution,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  pursuant  to  clause  5  of 
Rule  XI  for  any  committee  which  has  not 
submitted  lu  oversight  plans  as  required  by 
this  paragraph 

"(3)  Not  later  than  March  15  In  the  first 
session  of  a  Congress,  after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  shall  report  to  the 
House  the  oversight  plans  submitted  by  each 
committee  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions which  It.  or  the  House  leadership  group 
referred  to  above,  may  inake  to  assure  the 
most  effective  coordination  of  such  plans  and 
otherwise  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
clause. 

"(e)  The  Speaker,  with  the  approval  of  the 
House,  may  appoint  special  ad  hoc  oversight 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  spe- 
cific matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  two 
or  more  standing  committees," 

"(bi  In  rule  XI.  clause  1(d)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Each  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
that  committee  under  this  rule  and  Rule  X 
during  the  Congress  ending  on  January  3  of 
such  year 

■(2)  Such  report  shall  Include  separate  sec- 
tions summarizing  the  legislative  and  over- 
sight activities  of  that  committee  during 
that  Congress 

"(3)  The  oversight  section  of  such  report 
shall  Include  a  summary  of  the  oversight 
plans  submitted  by  the  committee  pursuant 
to  clause  2(c)  of  Rule  X.  a  summary  of  the 
actions  taken  and  recommendations  made 
with  respect  to  each  such  plan,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  any  additional  oversight  activities 
undertaken  by  that  committee,  and  any  rec- 
ommendations made  or  actions  taken  there- 
on." 

"MULTIPLE  REFERRAL  OF  LEGISLATION 

"(7)  In  rule  X.  clause  S<c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows' 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  paragraph.s  >ai  and  (b) 
with  respect  to  any  matter,  the  Speaker 
shall  Initially  refer  the  matter  to  one  com- 
mittee which  he  shall  designate  as  the  com- 
mittee of  principal  jurisdiction,  but,  he  may 
also  refer  the  matter  to  one  or  more  addi- 
tional committees,  for  consideration  In  se- 
quence (subject  to  appropriate  time  limita- 
tions), either  on  its  Initial  referral  or  after 
the  matter  has  been  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee <if  pnm  Ipal  jurisdiction,  or  refer  portions 
of  the  matter  to  one  or  more  additional  com- 
mittees (reflecting  different  subjects  and  Ju- 
risdictions) for  the  exclusive  consideration 
of  such  portion  or  portions,  or  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  special  ad  h<K:  committee  appointed 
by  the  Speaker,  with  the  approval  of  the 
House,  from  the  membem  of  the  committees 
having  legislative  jurisdiction,  for  the  spe- 
cin(  purpose  of  considering  that  matt«r  and 
reporting  to  the  House  thereon,  or  make 
such  other  prlvislons  as  m%y  be  considered 
appropriate   ' 


■COMMITTEE  ELL(mo.NS  A.ND  ORGA.NIZATIO.N 

"(8)  In  rule  X.  clause  6(a)(1).  the  first  sen- 
tence is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "The 
standing  committees  specified  In  clause  I 
shall  be  elected  by  the  House  within  seven 
legislative  days  after  the  commencement  of 
each  Congress,  from  nominations  submitted 
by  the  respective  party  caucuses,  and  said 
committees  shall  hold  their  organizational 
meetings  not  later  than  three  legislative 
days  after  their  election,'". 

"COMMITTEE  RATIOS 

"(9)(a)  In  rule  X.  clause  6<ai  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(3)  The  membership  of  each  committee 
(and  each  subcommittee,  task  force,  or  other 
subunit  thereof),  shall  reflect  the  ratio  of 
majority  to  minority  party  Members  of  the 
House  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress.  This 
Bubpara«Tai^  siMtll  not  apply  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Stanlards  of  Official  Conduct  which 
shall  be  constituted  as  provided  for  In  sub- 
paragraph (2)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
clause,  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Delegates  to  the  House 
shall  not  be  counted  In  determining  the 
party  ratio  of  the  House." 

"(bi  In  rule  X.  clause  6(f)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"The  membership  of  each  such  select  com- 
mittee (and  of  any  subcommittee,  task  force 
or  subunit  thereof),  and  of  each  such  con- 
ference committee,  shall  reflect  the  ratio  of 
the  majority  to  minority  party  Members  of 
the  House  at  the  time  of  its  appointment." 

"SUBCOMMPTTEE  LIMITS 

"(10)  In  rule  X.  clause  6<d)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"id)(l)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  (except  the  Committee  on  the  Budget) 
that  has  more  than  twenty  members,  shall 
establish  at  least  four  subcommittees,  but. 
In  no  event  shall  any  standing  committee 
(except  the  Committee  on  Appropriations) 
establish  more  than  six  subcommittees 

"(2)  No  Member  may  serve  at  any  one  time 
as  a  member  of  more  than  four  subcommit- 
tees of  committees  of  the  House. 

■(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
t*rm  'subcommittee'  includes  any  panel, 
task  force,  special  subcommittee,  or  any 
subunit  of  a  standing  committee,  or  any  se- 
lect committee,  which  Is  established  for  a 
period  of  longer  than  six  months  In  any  Con- 
gress." 

"PROXY  VOTI.MO  BAN 

"(11)  In  rule  XI.  clause  2(0  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  vote  by  any  member  of  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  matter  may  be  cast  by  proxy  " 

'OPEN  MEETINOS 

"(12)  In  rule  XI.  clause  2(g)(1)  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  colon  in  the  first  sentence 
and  all  that  follows  In  paragraph  one  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  "be- 
cause disclosure  of  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  national  security,  would 
tend  to  defame,  degrade  or  Incriminate  any 
person  or  otherwise  would  violate  any  law  or 
rule  of  the  House,  or  Involves  committee  per- 
sonnel matters.". 

•'MAJORm'  QUORLXB 

•'(13)  In  rule  XI.  clause  2(h)(2)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follow: 

"(2)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  busi- 
ness, including  the  markup  of  legislation." 


"REPORT  ACCOUNTABILm" 

"(14)  Id  rule  XI.  clause  2(l)(2HB)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"iBi  With  respect  to  each  roll(yill  vote  on 
a  motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of 
a  public  character,  the  u>l&\  number  of  votes 
cast  for  and  against  reporting,  and  the 
names  of  those  members  voting  for  and 
against,  shall  be  included  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  measure,"  "In  Rule  XI,  clause 
2(1  )(2)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following 

"(C)  With  respect  to  each  nonrecord  vote 
on  a  motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution 
of  a  public  character,  the  names  of  those 
members  of  the  committee  actually  present 
at  the  time  bill  or  resolution  Is  ordered  re- 
ported shall  be  Included  in  the  committee  re- 
port " 

■COMMrTTEE  DOCLT4ENT8 

"(15)  In  rule  XI.  clause  2(1 1  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  subparagraph  i5i  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph,  and  by  redesignating 
existing  subparagraphs  accordingly 

"l6)(A)  Any  committee  or  subcommittee 
jjrlnt,  document,  or  other  material,  other 
than  reports  subject  to  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  clause,  prepared  for  public  dis- 
tribution, shall  either  be  approved  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  prior  to  such 
public  distribution,  and  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  for  the  Inclusion  of  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (5).  of 
such  print,  document,  or  other  material 
shall  contain  on  Its  cover  the  following  dis- 
claimer In  bold  face  type 

This  material  has  not  been  officially  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  (or  subcommittee, 
as  the  case  may  be]  on  (name  of  committee 
or  subcommllleel  and  may  not  therefore 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  Its  members 
and  any  such  print,  document,  or  other  ma 
terlal  not  approved  by  the  committee  or  sub 
committee  may  not  Include  the  names  of  its 
members,  other  than  the  name  of  the  com.- 
mlttee  or  subcommittee  chairman  releasing 
the  document,  but  shall  be  made  available  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  not  less 
than  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Satur- 
days. Sundays  and  public  holidays)  prior  to 
Its  being  made  public 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
do  not  apply  to  prints  of  bills  or  resolutions, 
summaries  thereof,  or  prints  containing  the 
names  of  committee  or  subcommittee  mem 
bers,  staff,  or  other  factual  information  re- 
garding the  committee  or  lt»  .suIh  ommilteea. 
their  Jurisdictions  or  rules,  or  any  matterK 
pending  before  such  committee  or  Its  sub 
committees,  provided  that  such  documents 
do  not  also  contain  opinions,  views,  findings 
or  recommendations 

"(C)  Nothing  In  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  subcommittee  or 
chairman  thereof  txj  is.sue  any  print,  docu- 
ment or  other  material  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  rules  of  the  committee  " 

"OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  REPORTING 

"(16)  In  rule  XI.  clause  2(n)(l)(B)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence  'All  such  Individual 
reports  shall  also  include  a  summary  of  all 
official  meetings.  Interviews,  Inspection 
tours  or  other  fumiions  in  which  the  Indi- 
vidual participated,  by  country  and  date." 

"SAME  DAY  roNSIDEHA'nON  OF  Rl'l.Efi 
COMMrTTEE  REFMHTS 

"(17)  In  rule  XI,  the  first  sentence  of  clause 
4(b)  is  amended  by  substituting  the  following 
for  the  matter  In  parentheses  'i except  that 
It  shall  not  be  called  up  for  consideration  on 


the  same  calendar  day.  nor  on  the  subse- 
quent calendar  day  of  the  same  legislative 
day.  that  it  is  presented  to  the  House,  unless 
so  determined  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  voting,  but  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  apply  during  the  last  three 
days  of  the  session )' '". 

"PERMITTLNG  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  MOTIONS  TO 
RECOMMIT 
"(18)  In  rule  XI.  the  second  sentence  in 
clause  4(b)  is  amended  by  substituting  the 
following  for  the  final  clause  'nor  shall  it  re- 
port any  rule  or  order  which  would  prevent 
the  motion  to  recommit  from  being  made  as 
provided  in  clause  4  of  Rule  XVI.  including  a 
motion  with  amendatory  instructions  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  Senate  measure  for 
which  the  language  of  a  House-passed  meas- 
ure has  been  substituted)     " 

"RESTRICTIVE  RL'LE  LIMITATION 

"(19)  In  rule  XI.  clause  4  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
resolution  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  providing  for  the  consideration  of  any 
hill  or  resolution  otherwise  subject  to 
amendment  under  House  rules  if  that  resolu- 
tion limits  the  right  of  Members  to  offer  ger- 
mane amendments  to  such  bill  or  resolution 
unless  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  orally  announced  in  the  House,  at 
least  four  legislative  days  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled consideration  of  such  matter  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  less  than  an  open 
amendment  process  might  be  recommended 
by  the  Committee  for  the  consideration  of 
such  bill  or  resolution .". 

"LlMn-ATION  ON  8ELF-EXECUTINO  RULES 

■•(20)  In  rule  XI,  clause  4  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
order  of  business  resolution  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  which  provides  that, 
upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolution,  the 
House  shall  be  considered  to  have  automati- 
cally adopted  a  motion,  amendment,  or  reso- 
lution, or  W  have  passed  a  bill.  Joint  resolu- 
tion, or  conference  report  thereon,  unless  the 
consideration  of  such  order  of  business  reso- 
lution Is  agreed  ui  by  not  less  than  iwo- 
thlrds  of  the  members  voting,  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  when 
the  Speaker  puts  the  question  on  consider- 
ation." 

■BUDGET  WAIVER  LIMITATION 

"(21)  In  rule  XI.  clause  4  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(gid)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  resolution  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  the  consideration  of  any  meas- 
ure which  waives  any  specified  provisions  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended,  unless  the  report  accompanying 
such  resolution  Includes  an  explanation  of, 
and  justification  for,  any  such  waiver,  an  es- 
timated cost  of  the  provisions  to  which  the 
waiver  applies,  and  a  summary  or  text  of  any 
written  comments  on  the  waiver  received  by 
the  committee  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget 

"(2)  It  shall  be  in  order  after  the  previous 
question  has  been  ordered  on  any  such  reso- 
lution, to  offer  motions  proposing  to  strike 
one  or  more  such  waivers  from  the  resolu- 
tion, and  each  such  motion  shall  be  decided 
without  debate  and  shall  require  for  adop- 
tion the  requisite  number  of  affirmative 
votes  as  required  by  the  Budget  Act  or  the 
rules  of  the  House  After  disposition  of  any 
and  all  such  motions,  the  House  shall  pro- 
ceed to  an  Immediate  vote  on  adoption  of  the 
resolutions. 


■■(3)  It  shall  not  t>e  in  order  to  consider  a 
resolution  which  waives  all  House  rules  ex- 
cept by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  Mem- 
bers voting  ". 

"COMMITTEE  STAFFING 

"(22)  In  rule  XI.  clause  5  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  paragraph  (a),  and 
by  redesignating  existing  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly: 

■■(a)(li  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider 
any  primary  expense  resolution  until  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has  re- 
ported, and  the  House  has  adopted,  a  resolu- 
tion establishing  an  overall  ceiling  for  House 
committee  staff  personnel  for  that  year,  and 
any  such  resolution  shall  be  privileged 

"(2)  In  developing  any  primary  expense  res- 
olution, the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  specify  in  the  resolution  the 
number  of  staff  positions  authorized  by  the 
resolution.  The  committee  shall  verify  in  the 
report  accompanying  any  such  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  that  the  number  of  staff  po- 
sitions authorized  by  such  resolution  is  in 
conformity  with  the  overall  ceiling  on  such 
positions  established  by  the  House. 

"(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  total  number  of 
additional  staff  positions  authorized  by  all 
such  primary  expense  resolutions,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  staff  positions  au- 
thorized by  clause  6  of  this  rule  (providing 
for  professional  and  clerical  staff),  exceed 
the  ceiling  established  by  the  House  for  that 
year, 

"(4)  In  allocating  staff  positions  pursuant 
to  the  overall  ceiling  established  by  the 
House,  the  committee  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  past  and  anticipated  legislative 
and  oversight  activities  of  each  committee. 

"(5)  In  any  supplemental  expense  resolu- 
tion, and  m  any  amendment  thereto,  the 
committee  shall  specify  the  number  of  addi- 
tional staff  positions,  if  any,  authorized  by 
such  resolution,  and  shall  indicate  in  the  re- 
port accompanying  any  such  resolution 
whether  the  additional  stAff  positions  are  in 
conformity  with  or  exceed  the  overall  ceiling 
established  by  the  House. 

■■|6)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
supplemental  expense  resolution,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  authorizing  additional 
staff  positions  in  excess  of  the  overall  ceiling 
est,ablished  by  the  House  except  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum 
being  present, 

"(7)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
primary  or  supplemental  expense  resolution 
for  one  or  more  committees  unless  the  report 
on  such  resolution  includes  a  statement  veri- 
fying that  each  such  committee  has  adopted 
and  compiled  with  a  committee  rule  enti- 
tling the  minority  party  on  such  committee, 
upon  the  request  of  a  m.ajority  of  such  mi- 
nority, to  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
funds  provided  for  committee  staff  pursuant 
to  each  primary  or  supplemental  expense 
resolution. 

"(8)  For  the  purposes  of  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  the  overall  ceiling  for  com- 
mittee staff  in  a  resolut.on  reported  by  the 
committee  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1).  or 
contained  in  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
not  exceed  90  percentum  of  the  total  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  employed  at  the  end 
of  the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  "'. 

"COMMEMORATIVE  CALEND.AK 

"(23)  In  rule  XIII,  insert  the  following  new- 
clause  6  and  redesignate  succeeding  clauses 
accordingly: 

"6.  There  shall  also  be  a  Commemorative 
Calendar  to  be  comprised  of  unreported  bills 
and  resolutions  respecting  commemorative 
holidays    and    celebrations    referred    to    the 
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Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  requested  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  such  committee,  in 
writing,  to  be  placed  thereon  On  the  first 
and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month,  after  the 
disposal  of  such  business  on  the  Speaker's 
table  as  requires  reference  only  and  resolu- 
tions called  on  the  Private  Calendar,  the 
Speaker  shall  direct  the  Clerk  to  call  the 
bills  and  resolutions  on  the  Com.memorative 
Calendar  Should  objection  be  made  by  two 
or  more  Members  to  the  consideration  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  so  called,  ;t  shall  be  re- 
moved from  such  Calendar  Such  bills  and 
resolutions,  if  considered,  shall  be  considered 
in  the  House.". 

"AUTOMATIC  ROLL  CALL  VOTES 

"(24)  In  rule  XV,  add  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(7),  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  when  the  Speaker  puts  the  ques- 
tion upon  final  passage  of  any  hill.  Joint  res- 
olution, or  conference  report  thereon,  mak- 
ing general  appropriations,  providing  reve- 
nue, or  adjusting  the  statutory  rate  of  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress,  or  on  final  adoption  of 
any  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  or 
conference  report  thereon  which  provides  an 
increase  in  the  statutory  debt  limit,". 

"APPROPRIATION  REFORMS 

"(25)(a)  In  Rule  XXI,  clause  2  is  a.mended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(c)  and  paragraph  (d)  m  its  entirety,  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  id) 

"(d)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  House  Rules,  a 
'general  appropriation  bill'  shall  include  any 
bill  or  joint  resolution  making  continuing 
appropriations  in  a  fiscal  year  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  thirty  days,  and  any  such  measure 
shall  include  the  full  text  of  the  language 
proposed  to  be  enacted  (as  opposed  to  mere 
references  to  measures,  or  amendments 
thereto,  which  have  been  reported  or  passed 
by  either  House,  or  agreed  to  by  a  committee 
of  conference) 

"(2i  The  provision  of  clause  2(1)(3)(B)  of 
Rule  XI  shall  apply  to  any  'general  appix)- 
priation  bill'  as  defined  m  subparagraphs  (I). 

■■(3i  For  the  purpose  of  this  clause,  all 
points  of  order  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  reserved  against  any  genera!  appropria- 
tion bill  at  the  time  it  was  reported.' 

■■(b)  In  Rule  XXI,  clause  2  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  after  subparagraph  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(e)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
bill  or  joint  resolution  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  or 
less  unless  such  measure  only  provides  ap- 
propriations m  the  lesser  amount  and  under 
the  more  restrictive  authority  of  each  perti- 
nent appropriation  measure  as  passed  by  the 
House;  as  passed  by  the  Senate  as  agreed  to 
by  a  committee  of  conference:  or  enacted  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year" 

"(C)  In  rule  XXI,  clause  3  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof,  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  adding  the 
following:  "and  shall  contain  a  list  of  all  ap- 
propriations contained  in  the  bill  for  any  ex- 
penditure not  previously  authorized  by 
law,". 

"(d)  In  rule  XI.  clause  2(1)(3)(B)  is  amended 
by  striking  "(other  than  continuing  appro- 
priations)" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(Other  than  continuing  appropriations,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  clause  2id  >  of  Rule  XXI)  ". 
"(ei  In  rule  XI.  clause  4  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(h.  It  shall  not  be  in  order,  except  by  a 
vote  of  not  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  to 
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consider  any  rule  or  order  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  which  waives  the  provisions  of 
clause  2(e)  of  Rule  XXI  against  the  consider- 
ation of  any  short-term,  continuing  appro- 
priations measures  as  defined  therein:  or 
which  waives  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
Rule  XXI  a^ralnst.  or  denies  amendment  to. 
any  provision  in  a  lonK-term.  continuing  ap- 
propriation measure  as  defined  therein  If 
said  provision  has  not  been  previously  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  by  the  House." 

•■RECONCILIATION  LIMITATION 

"(26)  In  rule  XXI.  add  the  following  new 
clause: 

•'8  (ai  No  provision  shall  be  reported  In  the 
House  In  any  reconciliation  bill  pursuant  to 
the  most  recent  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget,  or  be  In  order  as  an 
amendment  thereto  In  the  House  or  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  which  is  not  related  to 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  directives  to 
House  committees  contained  In  such  concur- 
rent resolution. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  clause  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  consideration  of  any 
provision  in  a  reconciliation  bill,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  which  achieves  savings 
greater  than  those  directed  of  a  committee 
and  which  conforms  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
clause,  or  to  prevent  the  consideration  of 
motions  to  strike  made  In  order  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  directives 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  a  pro- 
vision shall  be  considered  related  to  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  directives  contained  In 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  if  It  Is  estimated  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, to  effectuate  or  implement  a  reduction 
In  budget  authority  or  in  new  spending  au- 
thority described  in  section  401(c«2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  or  to  raise 
revenues,  or  both.  and.  In  the  case  of  an 
amendment.  If  It  Is  within  <in  whole  or  In 
part)  the  jurisdiction  of  any  committee  In- 
structed In  the  concurrent  resolution 

••(di  The  point  of  order  provided  for  by  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  to  Senate  amendments 
or  to  conference  reports. 

"(ei  For  the  purposes  of  this  clause,  all 
points  of  order  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  reserved  against  a  reconciliation  bill  at 
the  time  it  was  reported." 

"AITHORIZATION  REPORTING  DEADLINE" 
"(27)  Rule  XXI  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clause 

•■9  It  shall  not  l*  in  order  to  consider  in 
the  House  any  bill  or  joint  resolution  which 
directly  or  indirectly  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  for  a  fiscal 
year  unless  that  bill  or  Joint  resolution  Is  re- 
ported in  the  House  on  or  before  May  15  pre- 
ceding the  l)eglnnlng  of  such  fiscal  year  ' 

■PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  " 

•■(28i  In  rule  XXIV.  clause  1  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  second  order  of  business 
the  following  new  order  of  business,  and  by 
redesignating  succeeding  orders  accordingly: 
"third  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
Fla«  • 

•SUSPENSION  OF  THE  RULES  " 

••(29)  In  rule  XXVII.  clause  1  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  '1  "  the  designation  "(a)", 
and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

■•(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  or 
agree  to  any  measure  or  matter  unless  by  di- 
rection of  the  committee  or  committees  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  measure  or  matter,  or 


unless  a  written  request  is  filed  with  the 
Speaker  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  or  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter, asking  for  Its  consideration  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

••(c)  A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
or  agree  to  any  measure  or  matter  shall  not 
be  In  order  If  the  measure  or  matter  would 
enact  or  authorize  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
in  excess  of  $50,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year:  nor 
shall  it  be  in  order  to  entertain  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  to  pass  any  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  proposes  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

••(d)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  or 
agree  to  any  measure  or  matter  unless  writ- 
ten notice  is  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  its  scheduled  consideration  at 
least  one  calendar  day  prior  to  Its  consider- 
ation, and  such  notification  shall  Include  the 
numerical  designation  of  the  measure  or 
matter,  its  short  title,  and  the  text  of  any 
amendments  to  be  offered  thereto,  and  the 
date  on  which  the  measure  or  matter  is 
scheduled  to  be  considered" 

■DISCHARGE  MOTIONS" 

••(30)  In  rule  XXVII.  clause  i  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  fourth  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  •When  one-hundred 
Members  have  signed  the  motion,  the  Clerk 
shall  cause  to  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  name  of  each  Member  who 
has  signed  or  withdrawn  a  signature  to  the 
motion,  and  shall  thereafter  publish  an  up- 
dated list  In  the  Congressional  Record  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  week  the  House  Is  in 
session". 

•INCLUSION  OF  VIEWS  WITH  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS" 

••(31)  In  rule  XXVUI.  clause  1  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(e)  If.  on  the  day  a  report  of  any  commit- 
tee of  conference  has  received  the  requisite 
number  of  signatures  for  approval  by  House 
conferees,  any  House  conferee  gives  notice  of 
Intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays.  Sundays  and  legal  holi- 
days) In  which  to  file  such  views  with  the 
principal  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
such  views  shall  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
that  member  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one 
or  more  memt'>ers  of  the  committee  shall  be 
published  In  the  same  volume  as  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  and  the  joint 
explanatory  statement  filed  In  the  House, 
and  the  volume  shall  bear  on  Its  cover  a  re- 
cital that  any  such  supplemental,  minority, 
or  additional  views  are  intluded  as  part  of 
that  volume  This  paragrajm  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
conference  report  if  a  timely  request  to  file 
such  views  was  not  made  as  provided  by  this 
paragraph. '■ 

■•INTELLIGENCE  COMMITTEE  OATH  " 

••(32»(a)  In  rule  XL.VIII.  clause  1  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■(di  At  the  time  a  Member  Is  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  select  committee,  or  within 
thirty  days  after  the  adoption  by  the  House 
of  this  provision,  whichever  Is  later,  the 
Member  shall  take  the  following  oath: 

■I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
not  directly  or  Indirectly  disclose  to  any  un- 
authorized person  any  classified  Information 
received  in  the  course  of  my  duties  on  the 
Pemnanent     Select    Committee     on     Intel- 
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Ligence.  except  with  the  formal  approval  of 
the  committee  or  of  the  House  ' 
The  oath  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress  and  each 
succeeding  Congress  shall  cause  this  oath  to 
be  printed,  furnishing  two  copies  to  each 
Member  appointed  to  the  select  committee 
who  has  taken  this  oath,  which  shall  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  Member  who  shall  deliver 
them  to  the  Clerk,  one  to  be  filed  In  the 
records  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  other  to  be  recorded  in  the  Journal  of 
the  House  and  the  Congressional  Record   " 

••(b)  In  rule  XLVIII.  at  the  end  of  clause  5. 
add  the  following  new  sentences:  "Each  em- 
ployee of  the  select  committee  and  any  per- 
son engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to  per- 
form services  for  or  at  the  request  of  the  se- 
lect committee  who  is  required  to  subscribe 
to  the  agreement  in  writing  referred  to  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  clause  shall,  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  or  within  thirty  days 
after  the  adoption  of  this  provision,  which- 
ever Is  later,  also  take  the  oath  set  out  in 
clause  1(d)  of  this  rule.  The  oath  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  chairman  or  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  or  of  the  committee 
staff  designated  by  the  chairman  The  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  One 
Hundred  Second  Congress  and  each  succeed- 
ing Congress  shall  cause  this  oath  to  be 
printed,  furnishing  two  copies  to  each  such 
person  taking  this  oath,  which  shall  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  such  person,  who  shall  deliver 
them  to  the  Clerk,  one  to  be  filed  In  the 
records  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  other  to  be  recorded  In  the  .Journal  of 
the  House  and  In  the  Congressional  Record.". 

'■(c)  In  rule  XLVIII.  clause  7(dt.  Insert  im- 
mediately after  the  words  ■paragraph  (ci" 
the  words  ■or  the  oath  required  by  clause 
1(d)  of  by  clause  5.'^  and  by  adding  Imme- 
diately after  the  last  sentence  of  clause  7idi 
the  following  new  sentences:  'The  select 
committee  may  refer  cases  of  unauthorized 
disclosure  and  violations  of  the  required 
oaths  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  for  investigation  While  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  is  the  subject  of  such  a 
pending  Investigation,  the  select  committee 
may  determine  by  majority  vote  that  the 
member  shall  not  be  given  access  to  classi- 
fied information." 

■■ACCURACY  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD" 

■•(33)  At  the  end  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
add  the  following  new  rule: 
■RULE  LI  ■• 
"THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD." 

■■1  The  Congressional  Record  shall  be  a 
substantially  verbatim  account  of  remarks 
made  during  the  proceedings  of  the  House. 
subject  only  to  technical,  grammatical  and 
typographical  correctKins  authorized  by  the 
Member  making  the  remarks  involved 

•'2  Unparliamentary  remarks  may  t*  de- 
leted only  by  unanimous  consent  or  by  order 
of  the  House 

'•3  The  provisions  of  clause  4(eMl)  of  rule  X 
shall  apply  to  violations  of  this  rule." 

■ENHANCED  RESCISSION  AmiORITY' 

■■(34Kai  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  shall, 
not  later  than  May  31.  1991.  report  legisla- 
tion granting  the  IVesldent  enhanced  rescis- 
sion authority  with  respect  Ui  any  budget 
authority  not  authorized  by  law  Such  legis- 
lation shall  provide  that  any  such  budget  au- 
thority shall  l>e  considered  to  be  perma 
nenlly  canceled  unless  a  joint  resolution  dis- 
approving such  rescission  Is  enacted  within 
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45-calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  las  defined  by  section  1011  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  after  the 
date  on  which  the  President's  sjwcial  rescis- 
sion messsage  is  received 

■■(bi  If  such  legislation  is  not  reported  by 
the  committees  named  above  by  the  dat.e 
specified,  the  committees  not  reporting  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  first 
such  bill  introduced  and  it  shall  be  in  order 
on  any  day  after  .June  3.  1991.  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  (after  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
consideration!,  as  a  matter  of  highest  privi- 
lege, to  move  to  resolve  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  its  consideration,  and  the  bill  shall  be 
subject  to  two  hours  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders,  or  their  designees. 
followed  by  consideration  of  the  measure  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.'^. 

■•BIENNIAL  BUDGET-APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESS" 

■■(35)  The  Committee  on  Rules  is  directed 
to  conduct  a  complete  a  through  study  of  the 
advisability  and  feasibility  of  converting  to 
a  biennial  budget  and  appropriations  process 
and  corresponding  multi-year  authoriza- 
tions, and  to  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  not  later  than 
December  31.  1991'. 

•■APPLIC ABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  LAWS  TO  THE 
HOUSE" 

■■(36)(a)  It  is  the  pwHcy  of  the  House  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  ib)  should  be  amended  to  apply 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  same 
or  similar  manner  as  such  laws  apply  to  the 
Executive  Branch. 

■■(bi  Not  later  than  June  30.  1991.  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  with  subject 
matter  jurisdiction  over  the  following  laws 
of  the  United  States  shall  report  to  the 
House  legislation  to  implement  subpara- 
graph (ai: 

■■(  1 1  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
i2i  The  Occupational   Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970, 

••(3)  The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963; 

••(4)  The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967; 

••(5)  Section  552  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (popularly  known  as  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act): 

••(6)  Section  552a  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (popularly  known  as  the  Privacy  Act  of 
19741; 

•■(7)  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(relating  to  equal  employment  opportunity); 
■18)  Chapter  39  of  title  28,   United  States 
Code  (relating  to  an  independent  counsel). 

ici  The  Committee  on  Rules  shall,  not 
later  than  ten  legislative  days  after  any  such 
legislation  has  been  reported,  report  a  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  consideration  of 
such  measure  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  under  an 
open  amendment  process 

■■(d)  If  such  legislation  is  not  reported  by 
all  the  committees  named  alKive  by  the  date 
specified,  the  first  bill  introduced  which  im- 
plements the  policy  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (ai  and  which  encompasses  all  the  laws 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  lai  and  which  en- 
compasses all  the  laws  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (bi  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  discharged  from  all  the  committees  to 
which  it  was  referred  It  shall  be  in  order  on 
any  day  after  .July  15,  1991,  for  any  Member 
of  the  House  lafter  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
consideration),  as  a  matter  of  highest  privi- 


lege, to  move  to  resolve  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat«  of  the  Union 
for  its  consideration,  and  the  bill  shall  be 
subject  to  four  hours  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders,  or  their  designees, 
followed  by  consideration  of  the  measure  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.^'. 

A  RF.PUBIJCAN  Reform  Manifesto  for  New 
House  Revolution:  Highlights  of  Rec- 
ommendations 

(Republican  House  Rules  Substitute,  102d 
Congress) 

Campaign  Reform:  The  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  would  be  directed  to  report 
a  campaign  reform  bill  no  later  than  June  30, 
1991,  other  committees  no  later  than  July 
31st,  and  the  Rules  Committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  an  open  rule  on  the  package 
not  later  than  three  legislative  days  after 
the  latter  deadline.  If  a  rule  is  not  reported, 
the  package  would  be  privileged  for  consider- 
ation on  any  day  thereafter. 

Committee  Reforms: 

The  Rules  Committee  would  be  required  to 
report  recommendations  no  later  than  Dec. 
31.  1991.  to  realign  House  committee  Jurisdic- 
tions along  more  rational  and  functional 
lines. 

The  Joint  referral  of  bills  to  more  than  one 
committee  would  be  abolished  (while  retain- 
ing sequential  and  split  referrals). 

Committees  (other  than  .Appropriations) 
would  be  limited  to  no  more  than  six  sub- 
committees, and  Members  to  no  more  than 
four  subcommittee  assignments. 

Proxy  voting  and  one-third  quorums  would 
be  abolished; 

Party  ratios  on  committees  must  reflect 
the  party  ratio  of  the  Hou.se. 

Committee  staff  ceilings  would  be  estab- 
lished and  committee  staff  would  be  reduced 
by  10°o  from  previous  Congress. 

Committees  would  be  required  to  adopt 
oversight  agendas  at  the  beginning  of  a  Con- 
gress and  report  on  implementation  of  the 
agenda  at  the  end  of  each  Congress. 

Roll  call  votes  on  reporting  bills  would  be 
required  in  committee  reports. 

Foreign  travel  reports  by  Members  and 
staff  must  include  listing  of  official  func- 
tions by  country  and  date  in  addition  to  ex- 
pense reporting,  and  made  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection. 

House  Organization,  Scheduling  &  Action: 

Committees  must  be  elected  within  seven 
legislative  days  of  a  new  Congress  and  hold 
organizational  meetings  not  later  than  three 
legislative  da.vs  after  their  election. 

The  Speaker  would  be  required  to  an- 
nounce a  legislative  schedule  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session  including  target  dates 
for  major  legislation  and  move  to  more  five- 
day  work  weeks. 

Authorization  bills  must  be  reported  by 
May  15th  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  are  to  take  effect. 

New  limits  would  be  placed  on  the  consid- 
eration of  bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
and  on  the  consideration  of  commemorative 
legislation. 

Strict  new  limits  would  be  placed  on  spe- 
cial rules  from  the  Rules  Committee  relating 
to  amendment  restrictions,  budget  and  blan- 
ket waivers,  and  self-executing  rules,  and  the 
right  to  recommit  bills  with  instructions 
would  be  guaranteed. 

The  names  of  Members  signing  discharge 
petitions  would  be  made  public  after  100  sig- 
natures had  been  secured. 

Budgetary  Reforms: 

The  Committees  on  Rules  and  Government 
Operations  would  be  required  to  report  legis- 


lation by  May  31,  1991,  giving  the  President 
special  recission  authority  (subject  to  con- 
gressional disapproval  I  over  appropriated 
Items  for  which  authorizing  legislation  has 
not  been  enacted 

The  Rules  Committee  would  be  required  to 
report  by  Dec,  31.  1991,  its  recommendations 
on  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  con- 
verting to  a  biennial  budget-appropriations 
process,  with  multi-year  authorizations 

Automatic  rollcall  votes  would  be  required 
in  the  House  on  the  final  passage  of  all  ap- 
propriations, tax  and  pay  raise  bills  and  con- 
ference reports,  and  on  the  final  adoption  of 
budget  resolutions  and  conference  reports 
containing  debt  limit  increases. 

Limitation  amendments  would  be  per- 
mitted on  appropriations  bills. 

Short-term  continuing  appropriations  bills 
would  be  subject  to  the  lesser  of  the  House  or 
Senate  passed  bills  or  the  previous  year's  ap- 
propriations. 

Any  long-term,  continuing  appropriations 
would  be  required  to  contain  the  full  text  of 
all  matters  being  enacted  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  points  of  order  as  regular 
appropriations  bills  regarding  unauthorized 
and  legislative  provisions,  subject  to  waiver 
only  by  a  three-fifths  vote. 

Extraneous  matters  in  reconciliation  bills 
would  be  subject  to  deletion  by  points  of 
order. 

(Republican  Conference  House  Rules 
Amendments.  102d  Congress) 

"A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand."— A.  Lincoln. 

INTRODUCTION 

Nothing  was  more  clear  to  the  American 
people  in  the  final  chaotic  weeks  of  the  lOlst 
Congress  than  that  their  system  of  govern- 
ment had  broken  down  and  was  in  need  of  a 
complete  overhaul 

While  some  attribute  this  governmental 
breakdown  to  the  divided  party  control  of 
the  Presidency  and  Congress,  the  main 
sources  of  paralysis  can  be  found  within  the 
Congress  itself.  The  Democrats'  control  of 
the  House  for  56  of  the  last  60  years  has  pro- 
duced a  bloated  and  muscle-bound  bureauc- 
racy characterized  by  a  multiplicity  of  158 
semi-autonomous  subcommittees  with  over- 
lapping and  tangled  jurisdictions,  competing 
interests  and  fierce  turf  fights. 

Democratic  leadership  attempts  to  cut- 
through  or  circumvent  this  muddled  maze  by 
resort  to  ad  hoc  task  forces  and  restrictive 
amendment  procedures  often  compound  the 
problem  by  moving  the  legislative  process  to 
s.moke-filled  back  rooms— far  from  the  public 
eye  and  even  majority  membership  partici- 
pation 

A  direct  result  of  this  decline  in  the  com- 
mittee system  is  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
congerssional  budget,  authorization,  and  ap- 
propriation process  Missed  budget  deadlines 
and  deficit  targets,  the  failure  to  consider 
authorization  bills  in  a  timely  manner  (if  at 
all),  and  the  increased  use  of  appropriations 
and  reconciliation  measures  for  authoriza- 
tion purposes  all  contribute  to  this  confused 
blur  of  authority,  accountability  and  open- 
ness. 

The  disintegration  of  a  deliberative  ier-s- 
lative,  budgetary  and  ovesight  process  exac- 
erbates internal  divisions  within  the  leader- 
ship and  committees.  This  spectacle  of  dis- 
array, the  turn,  accelerates  the  erosion  of 
public  confidence  m  Congress 

With  public  policy-making  beyond  the  In- 
fluence of  most  Members  it's  little  wonder 
they  are  consumed  instead  by  constituent 
concerns  and  reelection  efforts  If  the  House 
has  been  successful  at  anything,  it  is  getting 
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Its  Members  reelected— well  over  a  95%  re 
tarn  r»te  in  recent  years  At  one  time  it  was 
asserted  that  the  first  job  of  a  conirressnnan 
was  to  get  reelected    Now  It  seems  to  be  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  many  Members. 

All  this  has  not  been  lost  on  the  American 
people.  73%  of  whom  express  disapproval  for 
the  Job  ConBrress  is  doing  This  mood  of  dis- 
content Is  a  growing  tide  that  will  not  recede 
until  Congress  gets  serious  about  refomnlng 
Itself  and  lu  campaign  practices. 

This  House  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand  unless  It  Immediately  undertakes  a 
radical  rennovatlon  effort  To  this  end  the 
House  Republican  Conference  pledges  itself 
In  this  'Republican  Reform  Manifesto  for  a 
New  House  Revolution  " 

THE  COMMrrrEE  SYSTEM 

Congressional  committees  have  existed 
from  the  First  Congress  as  agents  of  the 
House  In  fashioning  legislation  and  conduct- 
ing Investigations.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his 
1885  treatise.  Congressional  Government, 
wrote  that.  "Congress  in  session  Is  Congress 
on  public  exhibition,  whilst  Congress  In  its 
committee  rooms  is  Congress  at  work  "  Con- 
gressional committees  truly  are  the  work- 
shops of  the  national  legislature  In  which 
the  details  of  legislation  are  hammered-out 
on  the  anvil  of  compromise. 

And  yet.  In  recent  years,  the  House  com- 
mittee system  has  deteriorated,  and  the 
quality  of  legislation  and  oversight  has  suf 
fered  accordingly  The  reasons  for  this  de- 
cline of  the  committee  system  are  fairly  evi- 
dent. While  the  reforms  of  the  seventies  to 
make  committee  chairmen  more  accountable 
to  their  party  caucuses  have  been  laudable  in 
Intent,  their  effect  has  been  to  foster  a  pro- 
liferation of  semi -autonomous  subcommit- 
tees. 

With  this  explosion  of  subcommittees  and 
staff.  Members  have  been  saddled  with  more 
subcommittee  assignments,  making  It  near- 
ly Impossible  to  conscientiously  perform  any 
assignment.  Committees  and  subcommittees 
have  attempted  to  counter  poor  attendance 
with  rules  that  permit  business  to  be  con- 
ducted with  only  one-third  of  the  Members 
present  and  the  liberal  use  of  proxy  votes. 
This  phantom  legislating  has  produced  legis- 
lation that  is  less  representative  as  well  con- 
ceived than  If  more  Members  had  actually 
been  present 

Compounding  the  problem  of  legislative 
accountability  is  the  practice  of  referring 
legislation  to  more  than  one  committee  The 
House  approved  this  procedure  In  197<  but  re- 
jected an  attempt  to  rationalize  committee 
Jurisdictions.  The  result  has  been  a  maze  of 
tangled  lines  of  responsibility  among  22  com- 
mittees and  158  subcommittees  that  Is 
trangling  the  legislative  process 

The  authorizing  committees  are  also  fall- 
ing prey  to  budgetary  squeeze-out — sand- 
wiched In  time  as  they  are  between  the  adop- 
tion of  a  budget  resolution  and  the  beginning 
of  the  appropriations  process  With  less  and 
less  time  In  which  to  enact  authorizations. 
fewer  authorizations  are  being  properly  con- 
sidered If  at  all  In  fiscal  year  1990,  for  In- 
stance, J6S  5  billion  was  appropriated  for  49 
programs  which  had  not  been  reauthorized. 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
this  committee  chaos,  the  majority  leader 
ship  has  resorted  to  a  variety  of  devices  that 
have  rendered  authorizing  committees  near- 
ly obsolete  These  include  devising  special 
rules  making  In  order  authorizing  language 
net  considered  at  the  committee  level  and 
even  appointing  ad  hoc  leadership  task 
forces  to  ilraft  bills  In  secret,  away  ftom  pub- 
lic committee  hearings  and  meetings  Unre- 
ported authorizations  are  also  loaded  onto 


.such  omnibus  bills  as  reconciliation,  appro- 
priations measures  and  even  debt  limit 
measures  It  is  not  unusual  for  Members  to 
have  no  report  or  information  on  such  entire 
bills  which  have  been  developed  outside  the 
regular  committee  process  In  summary, 
committees  are  becoming  less  and  less  rel- 
evant to  the  legislative  process 

THE  FLOOR  smJATlON 

Given  the  shambles  In  which  the  House 
committee  system  finds  itself  today.  It  per- 
haps should  not  seem  surprising  that  auto- 
cratic procedures  are  Increasingly  being  used 
in  an  attempt  to  restore  a  measure  of  'effi- 
ciency" to  the  House.  Unfortunately,  "effi- 
ciency" has  become  a  euphemism  for  politi- 
cal expediency  and  advantage,  and  has  again 
come  at  the  expense  of  deliberation  and  rep- 
resentation. 

Whereas  only  15%  of  the  bills  coming 
through  the  Rules  Committee  12  years  ago 
were  brought  to  the  floor  under  "restrictive 
rules"  which  limit  the  amendments  Members 
may  offer,  this  percentage  has  increased 
with  each  succeeding  Congress  until  it 
stands  at  56%  today.  Just  as  the  American 
people  have  been  disenfranchised  at  the  com- 
mittee level  with  phantom  legislative  de- 
vices, they  are  being  silenced  on  the  House 
floor  as  well  by  such  "gag  "  rules. 

To  further  limit  the  amendment  process, 
the  majority  leadership  has  increasingly 
been  restricting  the  minority  party  s  right 
since  1909  to  recommit  a  bill  with  instruc- 
tions In  the  form  of  a  final  amendment 
Whereas  a  decade  ago  this  right  was  limited 
less  than  4%  of  the  time.  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress It  was  circumscribed  on  20%  of  the  bills 
brought  through  the  Rules  Committee. 

Another  way  to  avoid  proper  deliberation, 
amendments,  and  votes  is  the  "suspension  of 
the  rules"  procedure  Under  this  device  bills 
can  be  brought-up  without  being  reported 
from  committee,  are  subject  to  only  40-mln- 
utes  of  debate,  cannot  be  amended,  and  must 
receive  a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass.  Votes  on 
suspension  bills  can  be  "clustered"  on  the 
day  after  the  bills  were  actually  debated 
Whereas  just  a  decade  ago  only  around  37% 
of  the  measures  passed  by  the  House  were 
considered  under  the  suspension  of  rules  pro- 
cedure, today  the  number  of  suspension  bills 
passed  comprises  nearly  50%  of  all  bill 
passed. 

If  the  American  people  watching  the  House 
In  action  from  the  visitors'  galleries  or  on 
TV  are  confused  by  all  these  goings  on.  they 
aren't  too-far  removed  from  their  own  Rep- 
resentatives who  must  often  scramble  to  find 
out  what  It  Is  they  are  voting  on 

If,  as  Wilson  observed,  the  "Congress  In 
session  Is  Congress  on  public  exhibition." 
then  today  It  Is  a  poor  exhibition  of  the  rep- 
resentative and  deliberative  democracy  the 
Founders  intended  Much  of  this  Is  traceable 
to  the  breakdown  In  the  committee  work- 
shops But  the  floor  devices  used  to  com- 
pensate for  this  breakdown  have  only  made 
things  worse  both  In  terms  of  representation 
and  the  quality  of  legislation 

CONCLUSION 

The  paradox  of  the  modern  House  Is  that 
while  Its  Members  are.  by  all  measures, 
smarter,  more  dedicated  and  harder  working 
than  their  predecessors,  the  House  as  a 
whole  does  not  begin  to  equal  the  sum  of  its 
parts  The  reason  is  easy  to  discern  in  the 
way  the  House  is  organized,  or.  more  accu- 
rately, disorganized  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Its  Individual  components— Members  and 
subcommittees,  over  institutional  and  na- 
tional Interests  It  Is  therefore  little  wonder 
that  while  57%  of  the  American  people  may 


approve  of  their  own  congressman,  only  23% 

approve  of  the  job  the  Congress  is  doing 

(A  Summary  of  the  Republican  House  Rules 

Substitute   for  H    Res    5.   102nd  Congress. 
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The  rules  of  the  House  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress would  be  adopted  as  the  rules  of  the 
102nd  Congress  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

(1)  Campaign  ftc/orm  The  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  would  be  directed  to  re- 
port a  campaign  reform  bill  no  later  than 
June  30.  1991.  other  committees  no  later  than 
July  31.  1991.  and  the  Rules  Committee  would 
be  directed  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor 
under  an  open  amendment  process  not  later 
than  three  legislative  days  thereafter. 

(2)  Comrmttee  Jurisdiction  Realignment  —The 
Rules  Committee  would  be  directed  to  study 
and  report  not  later  than  Dec  31.  1991.  rec- 
ommendations for  realigning  committee  ju- 
risdictions along  more  rational  and  func- 
tional lines  to  eliminate  duplication,  overlap 
and  inefftclences  In  the  present  system 

(3i  Veto  Afeitsaffei.— Immediately  after  the 
reading  oi  a  veto  message,  the  Speaker 
would  be  required  to  state  the  question  on 
the  reconsideration  of  the  vetoed  bill,  with- 
out Intervening  motion,  thereby  giving  the 
House  a  chance  to  vole  immediately  on  over- 
riding the  veto. 

i4)  Broadcast  Coiierage  —The  Speaker  would 
be  required  to  provide  uniform  visual  broad- 
cast coverage  of  the  House  throughout  the 
day  which  could  include  periodic  views  of  the 
entire  Chamber  if  they  do  not  detract  from 
the  person  speaking 

(5)  House  Scheduling  Reform— The  Speaker 
would  be  required  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session  to  announce  a  legislative  program  for 
the  session  that  would  Include  target  dates 
for  the  consideration  of  major  legislation, 
weeks  in  which  the  House  would  be  in  ses- 
sion (With  full,  five-day  work  weeks  assumed 
unless  otherwise  Indicated),  district  work  pe- 
riods, and  the  target  date  for  adjournment 
The  Speaker  would  also  be  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  minority  leader  in  developing 
each  week's  legislative  program. 

(6i  Oi'erjijj/it  fie/orm. —Committees  would  be 
required  to  formally  adopt  and  submit  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee  by  March 
Ist  of  the  first  session  their  oversight  plans 
for  that  Congress.  It  would  not  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  funding  resolution  for  any  com- 
mittee which  does  not  submit  its  oversight 
plans  as  required.  The  House  Administration 
Committee,  after  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  would  report  the 
plans  to  the  House  by  March  15th  together 
with  Its  recommendations,  and  those  of  the 
Joint  leadership  group  to  assure  coordination 
between  committees.  The  Speaker  would  be 
authorized  to  appoint  ad  hoc  oversight  com- 
mittees for  specific  tasks  from  the  member- 
ship of  committees  with  shared  jurisdiction 
Committees  would  be  required  to  include  an 
oversight  section  In  their  final  activity  re- 
port at  the  end  of  a  Congress 

(7)  Multiple  Referral  of  Legislation. —The 
joint  referral  of  bills  to  two  or  more  commit- 
tees would  be  abolished,  while  split  and  se- 
quential referrals  would  be  retained,  subject 
to  time  limits  and  designation  by  the  Speak- 
er of  a  committee  of  principal  jurisdiction 

(8 1  Early  Committee  Organnation  Commit- 
tees must  be  elected  within  seven  legislative 
days  of  the  convening  of  a  new  Congress  and 
must  hold  their  organization  meeting  not 
later  than  three  legislative  days  after  their 
election. 

(9)  Committee  Ratios  The  party  ratios  on 
committees  would  be  required  to  reflect  that 
of  the  full  House  (except  for  the  Standards 
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Committee  which  Is  bipartisan  i.  The  require- 
ment would  extend  to  select  and  conference 
committees  as  well. 

(lOi  Subcommittee  LimiLi.—'So  committee 
(except  Appropriations!  could  have  more 
than  six  subcommittees,  and  no  Member 
could  have  more  than  four  subcommittee  as- 
signments 

(111  Prozy  Voting  Bar}  —Ml  proxy  voting  on 
committees  would  be  prohibited. 

il2i  Open  Committee  .Vfppfin.us— Committee 
Meetings,  which  can  now  be  closed  for  any 
reason,  could  only  be  closed  for  national  se- 
curity, personal  privacy  or  personnel  rea- 
sons. 

il3i  Majority  Quorums.  — A  majority  of  the 
membership  of  a  committee  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  transactions  of  any  business. 

(14)  Report  Accountattihty —Commitlee  re- 
pr>rt*  on  bills  would  be  required  to  include 
the  names  of  those  members  voting  for  and 
against  reporting  a  bill  or.  in  the  case  of  a 
nonrecord  vote,  the  names  of  those  member? 
actually  present  when  the  bill  is  ordered  re- 
ported. 

(15)  Committee  Documents— Any  committee 
prints  or  documents  to  be  made  available  to 
the  public  which  have  not  been  approved  by 
the  committee  must  contain  a  disclaimer  to 
that  effect  on  their  cover,  may  not  contain 
the  names  of  committee  members  other  than 
the  chairman  authorizing  the  printing,  and 
may  not  he  made  public  until  at  least  three 
days  after  they  have  been  circulated  to  com- 
mittee members 

il6i  Foreign  Travel  Reports— AU  Members 
and  staff  taking  part  in  foreign  travel  at 
House  expense  would  be  required  to  disclose 
their  official  itinerary  (including  meetings, 
interviews,  functions,  inspections)  by  coun- 
try and  dat^  in  addition  to  currently  re- 
quired expense  disclosure,  and  such  reports 
would  be  available  for  public  inspection  in 
the  offices  of  each  committee  not  later  than 
eo-days  after  the  completion  of  travel. 

(17 1  Same  Day  Consideration  of  Rules  Com- 
mittee Reports. -An  order  of  business  resolu- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Rules  could  not 
l)e  considered  on  the  same  calendar  day  as  re- 
ported, or  tfie  subsequent  calendar  day  of  the 
same  legislative  day.  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vot-e  of  the  House 

(18)  Permitting  Instructions  m  Motion  to  Re- 
commit The  Rules  Committee  could  not  re- 
port an  order  of  business  resolution  which 
prevented  a  motion  to  recommit,  including 
one  with  amendatory  instructions. 

(19)  Restrictive  Rule  Limitation.— It  would 
not  iie  in  order  to  consider  any  order  of  busi- 
ness resolution  from  the  Rules  Committee 
restricting  the  right  of  Members  to  offer  ger- 
mane amendments  unless  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  orally  announces  to  the 
House,  at  least  four  legislative  days  before 
the  Rules  Committee  meeting  on  the  matter, 
that  less  than  an  open  rule  might  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee 

i20i  Limitation  on  Self-Ezecuting  Rules— 1\ 
would  not  be  In  order  to  consider  any  order 
of  business  resolution  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  provides  for  the  automatic  pas- 
sage of  any  bill,  joint  resolution  or  con- 
ference report,  or  adoption  of  any  motion, 
amendment,  or  resolution,  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  House  vote  on  agreeing  to  such  con- 
sideration. 

(21)  Budget  W'airers.-Any  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  a  resolution  waiving 
any  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  against  any 
bill  would  be  required  to  Include  an  expla- 
nation and  Justification  of  the  waiver  to- 
gether with  a  summary  or  text  of  any  com- 
ments received  from  the  Budget  Committee 
regarding  the  waiver    A  sepai'ate  vote  could 


be  demanded  on  any  such  waiver  in  a  rule, 
subject  to  the  requisite  votes  required  by  the 
Budget  Act  for  such  a  waiver.  Blanket  waiv- 
er rules  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
consideration. 

(22)  Committee  Staffing.— Committee  fund- 
ing resolutions  could  not  be  considered  until 
the  House  has  first  adopted  a  resolution  from, 
the  House  Administration  Committee  set- 
ting an  overall  limit  on  committee  staffing 
for  the  session.  The  minority  would  be  enti- 
tled to  up  to  one-third  of  the  investigative 
staff  funds,  on  request.  The  overall  commit- 
tee staff  limit  for  the  102nd  Congress  could 
not  be  more  than  90°o  of  the  total  at  the  end 
of  the  101st  Congress. 

(23)  Commcmoratn^e  Calendar— A  Com- 
memorative Calendar  would  be  created  on 
which  unreported  commemoratives  would  be 
placed  at  the  written  request  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Post  Office  Committee.  The  Calendar  would 
be  called  twice  a  month  and  any  two  objec- 
tions would  cause  a  commemorative  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Calendar. 

(24)  Automatic  Roll  Call  Votei.— Automatic 
roll  call  votes  would  be  required  on  final  pas- 
sage of  appropriations,  tax  and  Member  pay 
raise  bills  and  conference  reports,  and  on 
final  adoption  of  budget  resolutions  and  con- 
ference reports  contairvng  debt  limit  in- 
creases 

(25)  Appropriation  Reforms— The  present  re- 
strictions on  offering  limitation  amend- 
ments to  appropriations  bills  would  be  abol- 
ished. Short-term  continuing  appropriations 
(30-days  or  less)  could  only  provide  for  the 
lesser  spending  amounts  and  more  restric- 
tive authority  as  provided  in  either  the 
House  or  Senate  passed  bills,  the  conference 
agreement,  or  the  previous  years  Act.  and  a 
three-fifths  House  vote  would  be  required  to 
waive  this  requirement.  Long-term  continu- 
ing appropriations  measures  (more  than  30- 
daysi  would  be  required  to  contain  the  full 
text  of  the  provisions  to  be  enacted,  the 
present  prohibition  on  legislative  language 
and  unauthorized  matters  in  appropriations 
measures  would  be  extended  to  long-term 
CRs  Points  of  order  and  amendments  to  pro- 
visions in  long-term  CRs  not  previously 
agreed  to  by  the  House  could  only  be  denied 
by  a  three-fifths  vote  Cost  estimates  would 
be  required  m  reports  on  long-term  CRs.  Re- 
ports on  all  general  appropriations  bills,  in- 
cluding long-term  CRs  would  be  required  tc 
include  not  only  a  listing  of  legislative  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  measures  (as  pres- 
ently required),  but  of  all  unauthorized  ac- 
tivities being  funded  by  the  measure. 

i26i  Reconciliation  Limitation— 11  would  not 
be  in  order  to  report  in  a  reconciliation  bill. 
or  consider  as  an  amendment  thereto,  a  pro- 
vision which  is  not  related  to  a  committee's 
reconciliation  instructions  to  either  reduce 
spending  or  raise  revenues  Determination 
would  be  made  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

(27)  Authomation  Reporting  Deadline —It 
would  not  be  In  order  to  consider  any  bill  au- 
thorizing budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year  if 
reported  after  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  (former  Budget  Act  re- 
quirement). 

(28)  Pledge  of  Allegiance  —The  Pledge  of  -Al- 
legiance would  be  required  as  the  third  order 
of  business  each  day 

(29)  Suspension  of  the  Rules  — Measures 
could  not  be  considered  under  the  suspension 
of  the  rules  procedure  except  by  direction  of 
the  committee(s)  of  jurisdiction  or  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  such  committee(s).  No  measure 
could  be  considered  under  suspension  which 
authorizes    or    appropriates    more    than    $50 
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milliol  for  any  fiscal  year  Notice  of  any  sus- 
pensicjii  must  be  placed  :e  the  Congressional 
Recorf  at  least  one  day  in  advance  of  its  con- 
sidejrfetion  together  with  the  text  of  any 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  it.  No  constitu- 
tional amendment  could  be  considered  under 
suspension. 

(30)  Lhscharge  Motions  —The  Clerk  of  the 
House  would  be  required  to  publish  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  names  of  those 
Members  signing  a  discharge  petition  once  a 
threshold  of  100  signatures  has  been  reached, 
and  to  publish  an  updated  list  of  names  at 
the  end  of  each  succeeding  week 

(31  i  Inclusion  of  Views  uith  Conference  Re- 
ports—fAembers  of  conference  committees 
would  be  permitted  three  calendar  days  in 
which  to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or  ad- 
ditional views  to  be  published  with  con- 
ference reports. 

(32 1  Intelligence  Committee  Oath.— Members 
and  staff  of  the  S«lect  Committee  on  iBtel- 
ligence  would  be  required  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
close to  any  unauthorized  person  any  classi- 
fied inform.ation  received  m  the  course  of 
their  duties  except  by  the  approval  of  the 
committee  or  of  the  House. 

(33)  Accuracy  of  Congressional  Record —A 
new  rule  would  be  added  to  include  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  bipartisan  Task  Force 
on  the  Congressional  Recorci  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  m  the  101st  Con- 
gress. The  rule  would  require  that  the 
Record  be  a  verbatim  account  of  proceedings 
subject  only  to  technii^al.  grammatical  or 
typographical  corrections  by  the  Member 
speaking  Unparliamentary  remarks  could 
only  be  deleted  from  the  Record  by  unani- 
mous consent  or  order  of  the  House  Viola- 
tions of  the  rule  would  be  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct 

i34i  Special  Rescission  Authority  —The  Com- 
mittees on  Rules  and  Government  Oper- 
ations would  be  directed  to  report  by  May  30. 
1991.  legislation  giving  the  President  author- 
ity to  rescind  budget  authority  for  which  an 
authorization  has  not  been  enacted,  unless 
Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  rescission  within  45-day8.  If  the  com- 
mittees do  not  report,  automatic  discharge 
of  the  first  such  bill  introduced  is  provided. 

(35'  Biennia!  Budget- Appropriations  Proc- 
ess —The  Rules  Committee  would  be  required 
to  study  and  report  its  recommendations  no 
later  than  Dec.  31,  1991,  on  the  advisability 
and  feasibility  of  converting  to  a  biennial 
budget  appropriations  process,  together  with 
multi-year  authorizations 

(36)  Applicability  of  Certain  Laws  tc  Con- 
gress—The appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress would  be  required  to  report,  not  later 
than  June  30.  1991,  legislation  applying  cer- 
tain Federal  health,  safety,  labor  and  civil 
rights  laws  to  Congress  Automatic  dis- 
chai'ge  is  provided  for  the  first  such  com- 
prehensive bill  if  they  do  not  all  report. 

summ.\ry  of  comparatn-e  data  on  the  u.s. 
House  of  Represektatives 

(1)  T^me  in  Session —The  House  in  the 
101st  Congress  was  in  session  281  days.  69 
days  less  than  the  9l8t  Congress  and  25  days 
less  than  the  96th  At  the  same  time,  the 
101st  Congress  averaged  six  hours  a  day. 
compared  with  4.6  hours  a  day  for  the  9l8t 
Congress,  and  5.8  hours  per  day  for  the  96th 
[Table  1]. 

(2)  Legislative  Output  —The  101st  Congress 
House  reported  635  public  measures — 635 
measures  (44%.  less  than  the  91st  and  243 
measures  (28%  '  less  than  the  96th  It  passed 
968  measures.   162  (14%  i  fewer  than  the  91sl 
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and  39  blUa  (4%)  more  than  the  96th  [Table 

11. 

Whereas  the  lOlst  Congress  did  not  act  on 
66  reported  measures  (10*/.).  61  reported 
measures  (5%)  were  not  acted  on  by  the  9l8t, 
and  131  (15%)  were  not  acted  on  In  the  96th 
Congress. 

(3)  Commemoratlves  v  SubsUntlve  Enact- 
mento.— The  lOlst  Congress  enacted  232  com- 
memoratlves or  36%  of  all  public  laws— 164 
more  commemoratlves  than  enacted  by  the 
91st  Congress  and  136  more  than  the  96th 
Congress.  That  left  418  substantive  enact- 
ments In  the  lOlst  Congress— 209  substantive 
laws  (33%)  less  than  the  9l8t  Congress  and  99 
(19%)  less  than  the  96th  Congress  (Table  1). 

(4)  Committees.  Subcommittees,  Staff  and 
Costs.— The  number  of  standing  committees 
has  remained  relatively  constant  over  the  20 
years— 21  In  the  91sl.  22  in  the  96th.  and  22  in 
the  lOlst.  But.  the  number  of  subcommittees 
has  risen  from  136  to  158,  a  40%  Increase.  The 
number  of  committee  staff  over  that  two 
decade  period  has  risen  from  738  to  2.109— a 
186%  increase.  The  cost  of  operating  the 
House  In  a  two-year  Congress  has  risen  from 
$203  million  in  1969-70  to  $1.13  billion  In  1989- 
90— a  457%  increase— an  average  Increase  of 
23%  a  year.  (Table  1). 

(5)  Proxy  Voting— Of  the  22  standing  and  5 
select  committees  in  the  House  in  the  lOlst 
Congress.  22  permitted  proxy  voting  and  only 
5  prohibited  it  [Table  2]. 

(6)  One-Third  Quorums.— Of  the  House 
standing  and  select  committees  in  the  lOlst 
Congress.  18  had  rules  permitting  one-third 
of  the  membership  to  transact  all  business 
except  reporting  a  measure,  while  only  9  did 
not  [Table  2]. 

(7)  Member  &  Staff  Party  Ratios  on  Com- 
mittees—Whereas Democrats  comprised  60% 
of  the  House  membership  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress, they  held  an  average  of  61%  of  the 
committee  and  select  committee  seats  (ex- 
cluding Standards  which  is  50-50).  And  ma- 
jority staff  average  76%  of  all  staff  on  the 
standing  and  select  committees.  Finally,  the 
average  committee  ratio  of  staff  to  Members 
was  1.9  to  1.  with  one  committee  weighing-in 
with  a  staff  to  Member  ratio  of  3.6.1  (Budg- 
et), one  at  3.41  (Post  Office)  and  two  at  3.3:1 
(Appropriations  and  Energy  and  Commerce 
[Table  31. 

(8)  Open  V  Restrictive  Rules— Whereas  in 
the  95th  Congress,  of  the  211  order  of  business 
resolutions  or  "rules"  reported  from  the 
Rules  Committee.  179  (85%)  were  open  and 
only  32  (11%)  restricted  the  amendment  proc- 
ess, by  the  101st  Congress  only  47  (45%)  of  the 
104  rules  granted  were  open  while  57  (55%) 
were  restrictive  [Table  4] 
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(9)  Restricting  Instructions  in  Motions  to 
Recommit —Whereas  the  Rules  Committee 
restricted  the  minority  Its  right  to  offer 
amendatory  instructions  prior  to  final  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  only  three  times  (1.4%  of  total 
rules)  In  the  95th  Congress,  eight  times 
(3.7%)  In  the  96th.  three  times  (2.5%)  In  the 
97th.  and  only  once  (0.6%)  In  the  98th,  It  re- 
stricted this  right  14  times  (12.2%)  in  the 
99th  Congress.  24  times  (19.5%)  in  the  100th 
Congress,  and  21  times  (20%)  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress [Table  5). 

(10)  Self-Executing  Rules —The  practice  of 
providing  that,  upon  the  adoption  of  an  order 
of  business  resolution,  an  amendment  or 
measure  would  automatically  be  agreed  to. 
is  called  a  "self-executing  rule."  Such  a  rule 
was  used  only  once  in  the  95th  Congress, 
never  in  the  96th.  twice  in  the  97th,  five 
times  In  the  98th,  20  times  (16%  of  all  rules) 
in  the  99th.  and  26  limes  (16%)  In  the  100th. 
In  the  101  St  Congress  the  trend  was  down 
somewhat  with  only  13  self-executing  rules 
(8%  of  the  total)  [Table  6). 

(11)  Unauthorized  Appropriations —More 
and  more  programs  are  being  appropriated 
for  without  the  required  enactment  of  au- 
thorization measures.  In  fiscal  1989.  some  31 
laws  totalling  $23  billion  in  appropriations 
were  not  reauthorized:  and  In  fiscal  1990.  49 
such  laws  totalling  $55.5  billion  were  unau- 
thorized [Table  7]. 

(12)  Budget  Act  Waivers.- Instances  in 
which  order  of  business  resolutions  or 
"rules"  were  reported  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee waiving  specific  sections  of  the  Budg- 
et Act  or  waiving  all  points  of  order,  have 
grown  since  the  enactment  of  the  Budget  Act 
in  1974.  Whereas  such  waivers  comprised  only 
19%  of  all  rules  granted  in  the  96th  Congress, 
by  the  99th  Congress  such  waivers  reached  a 
record  65%  of  all  rules.  In  the  100th  Congress 
waivers  dropped  to  51%  of  all  rules.  But  the 
trend  was  back  up  In  the  101st  Congress  with 
90  waivers  in  all.  including  27  speclHc  waiv- 
ers and  63  blanket  waivers,  comprising  56% 
of  all  rules  granted  [Table  8) 

(13)  Suspension  of  the  Rules— Measures 
considered  under  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure  are  debatable  for  only  40-minutes. 
are  not  subject  to  amendment  (unless  an 
amendment  is  presented  with  the  bill  when 
called-up).  and  recjuire  a  two-thirds  vote  for 
passage.  Whereas  suspensions  constituted  on 
average  36%  of  all  public  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions passed  by  the  House  in  the  95th-99th 
Congress,  that  percentage  increased  to  48% 
in  the  lOOth  Congress,  and  52%  in  the  101st 
Congress  [Table  9]. 

TABLE  2  —HOUSE  COMMrTTEE  SURVEY.  lOlST  CONGRESS 
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TABU  1  —COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATIVE  DATA  FOR  HOUSE 
OF  REF^ESENTATIVES 
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Hp«s<  cpmmine*  sti««  _....  738  2.017 

House   appngnaliMS  >   (ia   Mil- 
lions of  MlarsI  203  1  6459 


281 
1688 
60 
635 

66 
968 

412 
650 

M 
232 

36 

411 
878 

16 

23.160 

17 

22 

5 

158 

2.109 

1.129 


1  Data  taken  tram  Resume  ot  Con|i»ssional  »cti¥it>,'  Dailj  Difesl  Zco 
jiesswal  RecofUs  and  House  Calendars.  91st  96Ih  and  lOisl  Confitsses 
■?ut)iic  measuies  are  bills  and  point  resolutions  ot  a  pupiic  nalu™  an<  do 
not  include  piwale  pills  no'  do  Ihry  include  simple  oi  concurrent  lesolu- 
tions 

'Source  Indicators  ot  House  ot  Repiesentatives  Woitioad  and  «ctnnt» 
CX>  Report  toi  Congress  t)»  Rojer  H  Dlwdson  and  Carol  Hatdj  June  B 
19(7  (Repi  No  87-492  SI 

1  Commemoratlves  are  isolated  here  as  a  si.5cate|or»  ot  puPK  laws  to 
tie  disliniuished  liom  more  suBstantue  enactments  the  term  commemora- 
Ii«s'  includes  proclamations  commemorations  memorials,  nammfs  coins 
and  medals,  and  recoinitions  Source  Commemorative  Lefisiation  b»  Ste 
ptien  W  Slathis  and  Barljara  I  Schwemle  Con|rtssixai  Research  Service 
March  30   1990  (RepI  No  90-  183  GOV) 

•  Dollcail  voles  include  »ea  and  nay  voles  and  recorded  voles  But  not 
recorded  guonim  calls  Pnor  to  1971  recorded  voles  were  not  permitted  on 
anwidments  m  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Sources  Daily  Di(est,  Resume 
ot  Congressional  tetnnty.  final  Congressional  Rwoids  tor  91sl  96lh  and 
lOlsl  Congresses 

)  "Measures  passed'  here  includes  not  only  Pills  and  lomt  resolutio<-s. 
Put  simple  nut  concurrent  lesoiulions  as  well 

•  Selict  committees  include  an  ad  hoc  legisialnre  committee  m  the  96th 
Congress 

'SuOcommitlees  include  the  subcommittees  panels  and  task  tones  ot 
standing  and  select  committees  Sources  Vital  Statistics  on  Congress 
1984-85.  by  Omslein.  by  Mann.  Malbin  Schick  and  Bibby  (AEI.  1984).  Con- 
gressional Slalf  DiiKtpry.  1990  4nn  Brownson  editor  (Staff  Directories 
ltd    1990) 

•  Figures  tor  staff  iKlude  statutory  and  investigative  staff  oi  all  House 
standing  and  select  committee  plus  HIS  slaff  Sources  Vital  Statistics  on 
Congress  1984-85  op  cit ,  Congressional  Staff  DirKtory  1970.  1980, 
1990  House  Administration  Committee  minority  staff  lor  lOlst  Congress 
Report  of  the  Cler»  of  the  House  »cril-)une   1990  (House  Da   101-2301 

'figures  represent  the  budget  authority  aopropnated  tor  the  House  m  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriations  Bills  for  Ihe  91sl  in  1%»-70I,  96th  tPr 
1979-80)  and  101s!  (FT  1989-90)  Congresses  Sources  US  House  ot 
Representatives  and  Senate  Budrt  Aulhonly  Ft  1962-rY  1988  by  (^ui 
Owyer  Congressional  Research  Service  (Reot  No  889-260  GOV)  BudlM  of 
Ihe  US  Fiscal  1991  and  Legislative  Branch  Afpiopnalons  Bill.  1991. 
House  Report  101-648 


fmi  Mting  I 


One-inird 
aoorums' 


No  of  subcommil. 
tic> 


No  ol  staff 
1990* 


Investigative  staff  budg- 
et  1990  > 


AfrKultuie    — 

AMKpriatiom  

•fined  Sennces 
Banking,  Finance        .- 
Budget 

District  of  Columbia  ,._ 
(ducalion  and  Laboi  .~ 
EiKTB  iMl  CaaiMitt  ~ 
Fomfi  MfMii  — 
CovtnmaK  0*tfit*M  . 
House  tdministratioii  ... 
HIS  .— 

Intfnoi  — _. 

lu<J<  jrt  ™. 

Hetiijn!  ManN 

*■«   jri,,  indCoil! 

,  f<xT  >nc  techn 

„TJr      ».,l,1»M 

..•,^,-!,    ••    *.-  Jl( 


tes' 

No 


tm. 


Mi. 


1M  . 
«N  . 

Hi. 
Hi. 


Mi. 
Iki. 
Hi  . 
■i- 

Hi. 


UN, 

k. 
Hi. 
Hi. 


61 

t2  016  015 

13 

190 

NA' 

12 

61 

2.070.657 

105 

4045.000 

112 

NA' 

40 

324,512 

120 

3.6ai.HI 

141 

S.49li3l 

100 

3J6f.l45 

K 

3,062.942 

B 
SI 
M 

1,505.000 

1,873.875 

n 

2.189.205 

n 

2,211483 

n 

1.737.075 

II 

2.630.875 

m 

672.413 

n 

2.637.645 

SI 

1.066.395 

1 

500  000 

» 

719458 

12 

4098  565 

■lanuan.  3.  1991 
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TABLE  2  —HOUSE  COMMIHEE  SURVEY.  lOlST  CONGRESS— Continued 


51 


Committee 


fnri  voting  1 


One-third 
Quorums  I 


No  ot  subcommit- 
tees 


No  ot  staff 
1990* 


Investigilwe  statl  bull- 
et 1990S 


»«"'l 
Childieii,  Tputli. 


SHtct  CanmitMn 


MflMincc  .... 
Narcotcj   

Total . 


Tes  . 
Ht  . 
Hs 
Ib- 
1a 


Hs  . 

lb.. 
lb- 
lb- 
Tn  . 


3S 

17 
14 
26 

16 


1,481.499 
734.479 
628.505 
305.000 
700.770 


Yes-22 

No-5     , 


fM-ll 

Hl>-9 


158 


2.109 


56  787.425 


■House  Rule  II  clause  2(t)  permits  prr»y  voting  in  committee  it  autnonied  by  written  rule  adopted  By  the  committee  Source  tor  survey  on  pmies  Rules  Adopted  by  the  Committees  ot  the  House  of  Representatiws  lOlst  Congress" 
""^^RutTxi  clause  2(hl  permits  committees  other  than  Appropnatens.  Budget,  and  Ways  and  »lean$.  to  set  the  quorum  for  domj  business  other  than  reporting  measures,  issuing  subpoenas,  and  ctemg  meetings  and  heanngj.  at 
not  ieis  than  one-third  of  ll>e  membership  Sourta  same  as  ft  1  ...».,.  ,„..,  ,  ,<-.„,,_. 

iThis  fijure  includes  longlerm  lask  forces  and  panels  (more  than  6  mcs  I  Sources  House  Phone  Directory  (Spring   1988).  Congressionjl  Staff  Directory  ,  o.  ..  n    - 

•This  ligurt  includes  statutory  and  investigative  staff  Sources  House  Administration  Committee,  House  Phone  Director  (Summer   1990),  Clert^s  Report,  lApnWune,  1990),  and  Congressional  Statl  Directory  

ilhis  tiiun  canisti  mK  ot  Hit  "WW  lutlionied  through  committee  imwsligative  eipense  resolutions  and  does  not  include  funding  lor  the  30  staffers  (18  professional  and  12  clerical  staff)  each  committK  is  aulhoriied  by  House  rale 
and  iu\u\l\i^SSimZMmn*'  »»  apprapnations  process  Source  Report  on  Committee  Expense  Resolute,  1990,  H  Res  346  (H  Rept   101-4191,  Committee  on  House  Administration.  March  9.  1988 
•  The  AjnaHtwlCaiHIIittWpeniiiti  a  dmrnan  to  set  a  one-third  Quorum  rule  if  notice  IS  gwen  in  advance  ot  a  meeting 
'The  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Budget  receive  no  investigative  staff  tunds  and  instead  are  funded  entirely  through  the  appropriations  prwess  under  an  open-ended  statutory  authoruation 

TABLE  3  —MEMBER  &  STAFF  RATIOS  ON  HOUSE  COMMIHEES,  lOlST  CONGRESS 


Committee 


Total  members 


Party  ratio  Democrat/RepuBiican 


Total  staff 


Staff  ratio  DemocratAepublican 


Staff 


No 


Percent 


Nc 


Percent 


•ineiiiiin  ... 

Armed  Servim 

Banking 

Budget 


District  of  Columbia  _ 
Education  and  Labor  _ 
Energy  and  Commeitt 
foreign  Affairs 


(kwemment  Operatigin  . 
House  AAministfita  _ 


Mci«> 


Pnl  Oltiet 

PiAlc  liorti 

Rules  _. 

ScieiKe  and  TecnnolO0  . 

Small  Busintu  

Standards — 

Veterans  AHm  

w?»-  t'l  Means   


Select  CommiRws 


Aging 

Children  routk,  I 

Hunger        

Intelligence 

Narcotics    _ 


45 

57 
53 
50 
35 
II 
34 
43 
M 
39 
21 
37 
3S 
45 
23 
50 
13 
(9 
M 
12 
34 
36 


64 

30 
29 

19 
29 


27/18 
35/22 
32/21 
30/20 
21/14 

7/4 
21/13 
26/17 
26/18 
24/15 

13a 
23/14 
21/14 
27/18 

14A 
3(V20 

in 

30119 
27/17 
iK 
21/13 
23/13 


3t/26 
18/12 
18/11 
12/7 
17/12 


60/40 
61/39 
60/40 
6(V40 
60/40 
64/36 
62/38 
60/40 
5V41 
6208 
62/38 
62/38 
60/40 
60/40 
61/39 
6V40 
6V31 
61/39 
61/39 
50/50 
62/38 
64/36 


5V41 
6(V40 
62/38 
63/37 

59/41 


68 
190 
68 
105 
112 
40 
120 
141 
100 
86 
65 
64 
79 
78 
78 
81 
40 
77 
SI 
I 
38 
12 


17 
14 

25 

16 


47/21 

69/31 

145/45 

76/24 

M 

84/21 

IV2D 

87/25 

7tf22 

30^10 

75/25 

92/28 

77/23 

119/22 

84/16 

76«4 

76/24 

71/15 

83/17 

55/10 

85/15 

46/18 

ivn 

6yi4 

82/18 

57/21 

lyii 

5V20 

IVlt 

ism 

65/35 

Tini 

7V30 

59^18 

nm 

3im 

iva 

in 

7y2S 

26/12 

68/32 

61/21 

itm 

24/U 

6Srai 

an 

71/29 

w 

64^6 

Wi 

«m 

11/5 

69/31 

151 

3.3:1 
U:l 
2.1:1 
il\ 
36:1 
3.5:1 
3J:1 
2J:1 

271 

3.1:1 

1.71 

2J:1 

171 

34:1 

lil 

31:1 

lil 
IJl 

0.6:1 
ll:l 

231 


051 

0.5:1 

0.51 
Ul 
061 


Note  —At  Ihe  outsel  of  the  101st  Congress  there  were  259  Democrats  and  176  Republicans  gnring  the  majonty  a  60  percent  to  40  percent  share  ot  House  seats 
Sources  Committee  on  House  Administration,  US  House  ol  Representatives  Telephone  Directory,  Congressional  Statl  Directory 


TABLE  4.— OF>EN  VS  RESTRICTIVE  RULES.  95TH-101ST 
CONGRESSES 


TABLE  5— RULES  RESTRICTING  THE  MINORITY'S  RIGHT 
TO  OFFER  MOTIONS  TO  RECOMMIT  mw  INSTRUCTIONS 


TABLE  6  —SELF-EXECUTING  RULES.  95TH-101ST 
CONGRESSES— Continued 


Congms  (yeart) 


Total 
rules 
grant- 
ed' 


Open  rules' 


Per- 
cent 


Restnctme 
rules' 


Per- 
cent 


Congress 


Total  rules 
granted ' 


Rules  re-         As  percent 
striding  m-         pt  total 
structions '  rules 


Congress 


Total  rules 
granted! 


Number  ot        As  percent 
seif-eacut.         ot  total 
ing  rules '  rules 


95th  11977-78) 
96th  (1979-«) 

■i^'    ;58:-92) 

«■•    -ai-84) 

SStr,  ,.i8i-86)    , 
loot*  11987-88) 
101st  (1989-90)  . 

MH 


211 
214 
120 
155 
115 
123 
104 


179 
161 
90 
105 
65 
(« 
47 


85 
75 
75 
68 
57 
54 
45 


30 
50 
50 
57 
57 


95th 
9611)  ,.. 
97tll  .,.. 
98«l  ... 
99t* 
lOOtli 
101st 


211 

3 

■     14 

214 

B 

3.7 

120 

3 

25 

ISS 

1 

6 

US 

14 

12  2 

123 

24 

195 

104 

21 

20  0 

101st 


16: 


1.042 


713 


68 


329 


32 


■  Total  ralei  co«iM4  are  a  '^fr  a'  Susmess  resolutions  reported  Irom 
"le  Roln  CoaimttM  nhich  p-mior  'd'  me  initial  conuderation  ol  legisla- 
:ion  eicept  rules  »  approp'  »r«:".  d.  s  wt^i  onhi  waive  points  of  order 
Original  lunsdiction  measures  lepotfC  is  j-vf  jf;  a-p  a  •;  "C  :oi.-'p? 

'Open  rules  art  those  which  pe'mit  t-^i  W-jf  •:  :"f  a->  jr^^a-r 
tmtntmm  to  a  measure  sc  lonj  js  ii  u  oififwisr  r  ;i;^s.  axf  •!••  '•» 
„«$  d  Mt  Ibne  Tie  parentneticj  petf^'agr,  af  opt'  ■.*'.  as  a  sf 
rnt  ol  tplil  rales  g'lntrc 

'Rfs"ic''ve  'uies  It  'iicse  vn-icr  ^  '  "■^i  -j~&f 
tr  >  3**fTC  a:--:  i.nciuOf  sc- :a  *:  .^oc'if-:  jor 
'uws  as  wfi  as  con-pieteiy  'KrseC  '.;ies  ai;  --irs 
a'lor  T  'v  hcK^r  as  ooEWsec  re  rn«  (ximmitref  : 
ffrif ici   pf'sf-'agr.  aT  -esric'w  '«*s  as  a  ?r-:F 

Sources    Rules   um-.m^net  Caie^'Ca's   a^:   '>v'vr> 

,X>rr    Ciii'lTSSei      NoIiCfS   0'    ACiO'      iV       ^^mr 

'jyriT-:  "-.g"  ■•'t  s  .If  :.f  a;.Cu'"Tifn!  or  Oct  27.  1990, 


-'  a~»'  c-e-'s  *' 
i'~.   -"X  ''K  .  :si 
y^-c  -(  '-T  ;;-s  .ip 

■^f    W-o^f     ''r    ^a 


^'  Activities,  95th- 
K  on  Rules.  lOlst 


I  Only  rules  providing  tor  the  initial  consideration  or  legislation  are  m- 
eluded  and  not  rules  providing  tor  the  consiOeralior  of  conference  reports, 
Seub  tneMncnts  to  a  House  Bill  or  approonations  rules  which  only  pro- 
vide mtmn  awl  do  not  affect  the  amendment  process 

'Rules  which  rutnct  Hie  njht  to  otter  motions  to  recommit  with  mstruc- 
tions  include  those  l*iell  #•»  instructions  or  which  in  any  way  limit  the 
right  to  offer  an  amertiimil  n  itcomminai  instructions 

Sources  Legislative  Calendars  Committee  on  Rules  95th-101st  Con- 
E'pssfs  Notices  ol  fclion  Taken  Committee  on  Rules,  101st  Congress,  as 
;•  !  m  5*  adioumment.  Oct  27,  1990 

Ti^E-LE  6  -SELF-EXECUTING  RULES  95TH-101ST 
CONGRESSES 


1  This  includes  all  rules  granted  by  the  Committee  and  not  just  those  pns 
nding  lor  the  initial  consideration  ol  a  bid 

'Selt-eiecuting  rules  are  oetined  belt  IS  those  orto  ol  biisiwss  resoiu- 
tioiis  wlich  pionde  toi  the  Mtouta  *M»tm  ol  tn  iw»«wtiit  (or  pthr 
miner)  upon  Hie  i*»tin  ol  Ihi  nrii.  Nm  ilinwitm  tta  MM  lor  a  sepa 
me  vote  pn  the  siiMwct  ol  Me  mHir.  Ribs  cmUmmi  mi  than  one 
selt-oecuting  pisvision  lie  only  CMiiM  OKI  iH  the  putpeses  dl  this  table 

Sources  Survey  ot  Activities.  Cwimttfe  on  Rules  95tl>-100th  Con 
gresses  legislitive  Calendars  Committee  on  Rules  95th-100th  Congresses 
Notices  ol  Miw  TMn,"  Committee  on  Rules,  101st  Congress  as  ol  the 
sine  die  i4ie«niimiil  m  Oct  27  1990 


TABLE  7  —UNAUTHORIZED  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  FISCAL 
YEARS  1989  AND  1990  BY  HOUSE  COMMfTTEE 

IDoHw  aooonts  m  millions! 


Congress 


lo:a!  rules 
granted  i 


Numt*'  ot        As  percent 
seit-eiecut-         of  total 
ing  rules'  rules 


95th 
96th  .. 
97th  .. 

9«ni .. 

99t» 
lOOth 


2Si 

1 

0 

2SS 

0 

0 

1S2 

2 

1 

IN 

S 

3 

M4 

20 

12 

I6S 

» 

16 

Unauthorued  ap- 
propriations  1989 

Unauth 

appropr 

!9 

orued 
alons 

House  committee 

Number 
of  laws 

Amount 

Number 
of  laws 

AIMOM 

Agriculture         — — .. 

Amed  Sennces  _ 

Biiilunt  Fininct  mt  IMm  M- 
tiirs 

1 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 
14 

$18S.l 

470 

10J384 

24 

154 

422J 

5.1227 

19 

07.) 
1921 

14J96J 

foieign  Wfiirs      

Govf'^'^f'  O&ea'iors      

He.  s>  I:-  -  s-a-io-         

In-f-.j  a-;  •-;.  a    l-a-rs  

Ene  g>  d^c  C.c-->f"r         

15,4507 

2.7 

\i3 

4555 

5J44I 

JMI 
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TABL£  ;  AJNAUTHORIZJO  APPROPRIATIONS  IN  FISCAL 
YDWS  1989  AND  1990  BY  HOUSt  COMMinEE— Con 
ttnued 

IMIii  ifflMxts  in  mitanil 


HwacwHMtin 

UMiDiwuHat- 

Un«tfliOfU*« 

ino 

ltu>nM< 
Dl  lam 

Amouiil 

MKUri 

Mtntiiot  Mjnnt  and  F.sktnn 

f>utlc  Woc^s  a<>«  Trinstotition 

Wiyj  aim  Mtanj 

3 
4 
4 
3 
1 

S.13(? 

?030 

4  00?  7 
5W 

6  MO  3 
lOi 

;oit 

13.900  i 
40 

loiai            

31 

;3.124  4 

49 

S5J?i0 

Mf  — Mlaniatioiii  unHf  llw  iwiulctieii  o*  mm  ttian  ow  ammintt 
1)1  only  ceaitM  onct  >ii  IM  totals  Kx  ik*  itunteft  o)  im  aim  amouMi 

Soutes  Co"|f»u>onai  B«0|«<  0««t  »tOon  w  Uiia<itlwn»«  Aeorocna 
lionj  and  Upmo|  •utnwuaiKX's     Un   15   19W  la"   15   1990 

TABLE  8  —BUDGET  ACT  WAIVERS  REPORTED  IN  HOUSE, 
96TH-101ST  CONGRESS 


Kud|r(  *ct  taction 
«anKd 


9«lii 
Can| 


97l» 
Cw| 


991* 

C«i| 


lOOlli 


loiu 

Coni 


30«ll> 

302«c)> 

30«f)> 

303(i)< 

3U<«I> 

«!•    -- 

<OI(*l' 

«l(k)< 

40»i)« 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
5 

23 
|] 
77 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

19 

11 

12 

12 

w 

n 

li 

12 

21 

?l 

( 

5 

10 

6 

42 

M 

27 

Biidlti 

mtmn 

127 

9S 

133 

\» 

37 

27 

RianHi  mtntn" 

0 

4 

4 

n 

47 

kJ 

lolal  waiv- 

tn 

127 

102 

137 

134 

H 

90 

Total  nitti  iitoitK) 

?S9 

142 

190 

164 

16S 

lil 

Htntn  n  oeotni 

(H  lotai  ruin 

49 

(7 

72 

12 

SI 

5* 

Maiwn  minus 

9402(al<< 

M 

U 

(3 

107 

S4 

*l 

lkiii-402(a)  mntis 

as  ptnxnl  ot 

nilcs 

19 

»0 

44 

(5 

51 

•* 

>Sk  3021a  I  nouim  t«M  iiw  wnl  atunatotf  statfnwnt  on  a  »uO|«l 
maiulion  conltnnci  itpoit  >nciuOt  in  ailocalioA  H  comminic  ol  Millars 
and  nr»  M|C<    (niilitmtnl    and  CKdit  autDontt 

'  S«  302(c)  iKBiiiDils  IV  co«isi4eiatio«  ol  an»  ic|isiaiioii  tporttd  imm  a 
commitlM  aticn  las  not  iiWd  >ti  sccl««  302(01  suOaincalions 

'S«c  302(1)  onXiiOiis  ii»  canvdemon  ol  »|islalion  i«Kf  ntxdi  a 
committe*  s  sat  }0?(B1  luOaiiocjIion  I0(  Oisc/ftionaiy  n«w  l)ud|«<  auinonin 
nm  anlftlMwnt  aulHontir  oi  r»»  citdil  lutnonly 

•Sac  303<al  sntuMi  ine  conndnation  ol  Kiisialion  oiwodmi  now 
0«4|it  antliooty  non  fn|it»m»n(  autnontj  iw«  crtdit  auliwily  oi  a 
cluny  m  nvmun  oi  pubic  drM  MIon  tnc  bud|tt  TWMon  loi  lial  xa> 
It  tdwlid  IMt  This  pimsion  «s  nodiiied  win  I'M  inactnitnt  ot 
GraninHadmanHoiiinis  I  lo  amoi  iiom  ilw  ooint  ol  wdn  any  aooreona 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
OELL],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  had  planned  lo  ofler  during 
the  DerrvDcrafic  caucus,  with  the  suppon  of 
chairmen  from  other  legislative  committees,  an 
amendment  to  rule  X.  clause  4  ol  the  Hous« 
rules.  The  amendment  that  i  circulated  lo  the 
caucus  on  November  30.  1990,  would  have 
clarified  ttie  )unsdiction  of  the  legislative  con> 
mittees  to  consider  and  report  tiUls  and  resolu- 
tions arxj  lo  make  recommerxjations  to  the 
Budget  Committee  establishing  lees,  charges, 
or  assessments  without  running  afoul  o(  rule 
XXI.  clause  5(b).  which  allows  a  point  of  oriJef 
against  tax  and  tariff  measures  originating  in 
committees  other  ttian  Ways  and  Means 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker,  however, 
our  committee,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Parliamentarian,  arx)  the  Speak- 
ers staff  entered  into  discussions  about  the 
matter.  As  a  result,  I  understand  that  the 
Speaker  plans  today  to  issue  a  guidance 
statement  regarding  rule  XXI  after  the  House 
adopts  rules  tor  the  I02d  Congress  It  will 
clarify  the  difference  tsetween  a  lee  and  a  tax 
so  that  starxjing  legislative  committees  can 
comply  with  rule  XXI.  clause  5(b).  I  will  not  at 
this  time  presume  to  state  ttie  Speakers  guid- 
ance, as  that  IS  his  prerogative  I  merely  want 
to  explain,  by  way  of  background,  the  history 
of  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  ttie  legis- 
lative committees 

Historically,  legislative  committees  have  re- 
ported fee.  charge,  and  assessment  provisions 
ttiat  have  been  enacted  into  law  Many  have 
been  adopted  pursuant  to  the  reconciliation 
process,  but  many  others  were  adopted  tjelore 
reconciliation  tiecame  a  factor  in  1980.  They 
have  been  charactenzed  as  user  fees,  regu- 
latory fees,  and  ottier  types  ol  assessments, 
including  civil  penalties  When  paid,  they  have 
covered  all  or  part  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
costs  of  programs  or  activities  of  an  agency 
that  provides  services  or  regulates  those  wtio 
fjay.  Such  costs  are  not  limited  to,  but  can  in- 
clude administrative,  enforcemerTt,  research, 
and  moortonng  expwnses. 
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Some  examples  of  such  lees  are  Land  and 
water  conservation  fund  fees  imposed  on  parV 
users.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
tees,  lees  for  registration  of  commodity  deal- 
ers; grazing  fees,  nuclear  waste  tees  lees  for 
testing  of  iron,  steel,  arx)  other  materials, 
Clean  Air  Act  fees,  applicaticxi  tees  lor  unirv 
sured  mortgages,  export  license  tees  migra- 
tory bird  hunting  fees,  and  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  lees,  rail  and  pipeline  safety  tees, 
and  fees  to  cover  the  activities  ol  the  U  S 
Travel  and  Tix/nsm  Admtnistration 

In  1983,  the  House  amended  the  House 
njles  to  include  rule  XXI,  clause  5(b)  Points  ol 
order  under  the  rule,  as  amended,  have  gen- 
erally related  to  the  application  ot  the  internal 
Revenue  Ctxle  and  customs  laws  However, 
in  a  series  ol  rulings  on  October  4-5,  1989. 
the  Speaker  applied  that  clause  to  several  lee 
provKweoB  iocHj(9»d  m  n  ftyn')»9Citifltiew  M  ge^ 
erally  holding  that  lees  wiinm  the  meaning  ol 
rule  XXI.  clause  5(b).  m  order  not  to  constitute 
a  "tax  or  tanft,"  must  be  collected  merely  to 
compensate  the  assessing  governmental  en- 
tity for  providing  a  service  or  lor  the  enpenses 
incurred  in  regulating  an  activity 

At  ttial  time,  the  Speaker  recogni/ed  that 
the  rule  "(Joes  not  preclude  the  inclusion  of 
'revenue'  measures  m  bills  reported  by  com- 
mittees not  having  jurisdiction  over  revenues' 
and  that  it  "is  clear  that  certain  assessment. 
fees,  and  charges,  while  constituting  revenue 
nneasures.  are  not  necessarily  taxes  or  tariffs 
as  ttx)se  terms  are  property  understcxid  in  law 
and  in  accepted  budget  concepts  The 
Speaker  obsen/ed  that.  Taxes  are  collected 
lor  ttie  purposes  ol  raising  revenue  to  offset 
the  general  costs  ol  Government  as  well  as  to 
offset  the  costs  ol  services  provided  to  a  more 
generalized  group  ol  benelciaries  " 

Despite  these  very  general  comments,  ttie 
rulings  gave  many  ot  us  a  concern  atx)ut  the 
luture  ot  such  provisions  m  bills  trom  the  legis 
lative  committees  and  m  trie  tKtdget  process 
It  was  a  matter  of  controversy  during  House 
consideration  of  the  clean  air  bill  m  the  last 
Congress,    as    well    as    durir>g    reconciliation 
Thus,  together  with  other  committee  chairmen. 
I  sought  a  rule  change  so  that  the  legislative 
standing   committees   could  continue   to   con- 
sider and  report  lees,  charges,  and  assess 
ments  of  various  sorts  in  bills  and  other  meas- 
ures. The  guidance  issued  today   is  intended 
to  clarity  the  matter  to  allow  ttiat  result 

I  believe  the  guidance  will  be  ver\   helpful 
and  shoukJ  be  tried  m  the  next  Congress  m 
Ueu  ol  ttie  rule  change    The  Speaker  has  ex 
pressed  an  interest  in  accommodating  the  leg 
islative   committees'   historical   prerogrative   of 
reporting  and  enacting  lee  provisions  while  si 
multaneously  protecting  the  tax  lurisdiction  ot 
the  Ways  arxJ  Means  Committee  and  the  (X)rv 
stitutional   prerogatives   of   the   House     II   the 
guidance  proves  unavailing,  which  I  hope  will 
not    be    the    case,    we    can    revisit    the    rule 
ctiange  for  the  '  03d  Congress 

I  understand  that  the  guidance  win  continue 
to  sustain  fee  provisions  like  those  enacrted  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  law  and  those  estat)lished  to 
run  regulatory  agencies  like  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  i  t)elieve  it  will  be  im- 
portant in  the  health  and  securities  areas, 
which  are  ol  immediate  interest  to  the  Corrv 
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mittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  it  will  clanty 
the  rulings  made  dunng  the  reconciliation 
process  m  October  i989  that  I  earlier  de- 
scribed 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Speaker  lor  his  interest  and  participation  in 
trying  to  resolve  this  important  matter  I  also 
want  to  exfxess  my  appreciation  to  the  other 
committee  chairmen  who  wanted  to  resolve 
this  issue  and  were  willing  lo  support  a 
change  m  the  House  rules  I  want  to  thank  the 
Parliamentarians  lor  their  invaluable  help  I  be- 
lieve the  process  was  uselul  to  them  in  learn- 
ing more  ot  the  (X)ncerns  ol  the  committees 
and  the  nuances  of  the  myriad  fee  programs, 
as  well  as  the  need  lor  preserving  this  lunsdic- 
tion  in  the  legislative  committees  m  a  manner 
that  does  not  impinge  on  the  tax  )unsdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  does 
not  affect  the  prerogatives  ot  the  House 

Most  importantly,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished and  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Dann>  Rostenkowski, 
tor  his  cooperation  and  strong  desire  to  work 
out  this  difficult  and  important  issue.  He  and 
his  staff  have  tieen  very  helpful  and  courteous 
in  this  endeavor,  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  feel  all 
committees  will  benefit  from  the  effort. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  the  assertion  that  there  is  a 
breaking  of  the  budget  agreement 
through  the  Imposition  of  the  language 
of  these  rules,  I  would  like  to.  in  par- 
ticular, express  some  thoughts  about 
the  controversy  over  OMB  and  CBO 
scoring,  and  what  exactly  was  said  in 
the  summit,  and  how  it  was  resolved. 

Congressional  participants  in  the 
summit  reipeatedly  expressed  concern 
to  administration  officials  about  the 
possibility  of  abusing  the  scorekeeping 
process  as  a  way  to  achieve  the  admin- 
istration's policy  goals.  As  a  result  of 
these  concerns,  participants  explored 
ways  to  minimize  the  possibility  for 
manipulation. 

Two  basic  approaches  were  consid- 
ered. First,  participants  considered 
providing  an  estimating  cushion  for 
the  pay-as-you-go  sequester.  This  ap- 
proach was  strenuously  opposed  by  sev- 
eral Republican  congressional  partici- 
pants When  this  approach  proved  un- 
acceptable. OMB  officials  offered  an  al- 
ternative under  which  the  OMB  would 
provide  a  cost  estimate  at  each  stage  of 
the  legislative  process  which  would 
then  be  binding  on  the  agency.  Al- 
though this  alternative  was  only  dis- 
cussed in  general  terms,  the  estimate 
for  a  conference  report  would  presum- 
ably be  required  to  be  available  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  in  each  House,  and  OMB  would 
be  required  to  use  that  estimate  for 
purposes  of  sequester  calculations. 
Congressional  participants  strongly  op- 
posed this  approach  because  it  would 
necessitate,  and  indeed  institutional- 
ize, formal  involvement  by  OMB  and 
its  8t.aff  in  every  aspect  of  legislative 
deliberation  This  approach,  in  fact, 
could  have  given  O.MB  more  leverage 


over  the  legislative  process  than  the 
approach  contained  In  the  new  law. 
under  which  OMB's  estimates  of  legis- 
lation are  due  after  enactment. 

In  the  end.  it  was  not  possible  to 
reach  a  compromise  on  the  issue  of 
scorekeeping  differences  in  direct 
spending  and  receipts  legislation.  'When 
it  became  clear  that  we  could  not  re- 
solve this  issue,  we  told  administration 
officials  that  there  was-a  real  possibil- 
ity that  CBO  scoring  would  be  included 
in  legislation  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  102d  Congress, 

As  we  all  know,  this  issue  was  raised 
in  the  final  meeting  on  the  budget,  on 
October  26.  1990.  hours  before  the  rec- 
onciliation conference  report  was  filed. 
The  fact  that  it  was  not  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  congressional  partici- 
pants and  that  concerns  remained 
about  possible  abuse  of  scorekeeping  by 
OMB.  and  supported  by  the  very  fact  of 
the  agreement  reached  in  the  final 
meeting  to  require  OMB  and  CBO  to 
study  differences  in  scorekeeping  and 
provide  a  report  to  the  Congress  on 
this  issue, 

I  would  say  that,  if  this  rule  is  adopt- 
ed, there  are  obvious  alternatives  that 
are  available  to  the  minority  and  to 
the  administration. 

First,  it  is  critical  to  recognize  that 
the  new  rule  applies  only  to  a  subset  of 
legislation  considered  by  the  House,  It 
does  not  apply  to  appropriations  or  au- 
thorizations, but  only  to  measures  in- 
volving direct  spending  and  receipts. 

Second,  if  m.inorlty  Members  or  oth- 
ers believe  that  the  CBO  estimate  con- 
tained in  the  measure  as  reported  is  er- 
roneous or  inappropriate,  they  may 
seek  to  amend  or  strike  the  cost  esti- 
mate. 

In  addition,  a  chairman  who  opposes 
the  inclusion  of  the  CBO  estimate  or 
believes  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  con- 
tinuing measure  may  seek  a  waiver  of 
the  rule. 

Third,  since  this  is  a  House  rule  only, 
the  issue  as  to  whether  to  include  the 
CBO  estimate  will  be  an  issue  for  con- 
ference, and  those  who  oppose  inclu- 
sion can  seek  support  for  this  position 
in  the  Senate. 

Finally,  of  course,  as  the  President's 
letter  illustrates,  the  President  can 
veto  a  bill  which  includes  the  CBO  esti- 
mate, and  he  can  also  of  course  use  the 
threat  of  veto  to  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion on  the  scoring  of  a  particular  bill. 

Finally.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  on  the  final  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  again  we  did  agree  to  require 
OMB  and  CBO  to  review  their 
scorekeeping  differences  and  report 
back  to  the  Congress  in  May  of  1991. 

It  well  may  be  that  the  concerns  that 
are  felt  on  both  sides  can  be  bridged  if 
some  of  the  differences  on  scoring  can 
indeed  be  bridged. 

So.  I  really  believe  that  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate solution  to  this  problem,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  in  May  of  1991  the 
problem  can  be  put  aside  forever. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  our  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MICHEL]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  package  of 
rules  offered  by  the  Democrats  and 
urge  a  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion, so  that  we  might  adopt  our  sub- 
stitute package.  The  rules  package  of- 
fered at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress 
is  very  similar  to  a  genetic  code.  It 
docs  not  determine  our  fate  entirely, 
but  it  is  the  structure  in  which  much 
of  the  fate  of  this  Congress  will  be  de- 
termined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority's  rules 
package  offers  us  an  inheritance  of 
misery.  Think  of  it:  22  committees,  158 
subcommittees,  with  hopelessly  tan- 
gled and  knotted  lines  of  responsibil- 
ity; funds  appropriated  for  unauthor- 
ized programs:  restrictive  rules  limit- 
ing amendments:  nearly  50  percent  of 
our  bills  passed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  And  a  unilateral  change  in  the 
budget  agreement  against  all  precedent 
and  against  our  tradition  of  keeping 
our  word. 

Now  I  understand  the  situation  a  lit- 
tle bit  differently  than  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt].  The 
Democratic  rules  package,  in  my  judg- 
ment, reneges  on  that  bipartisan  budg- 
et agreement,  just  enacted  less  than  12 
months  ago.  Quite  frankly  the  discus- 
sion centered  on  enforcement  and  that 
was  why  we  agreed  as  we  did.  Now  to 
say.  "Well,  we've  got  a  different  view 
of  it.  and  we're  going  to  avoid  subscrib- 
ing to  an  agreement  that  we  so  judi- 
ciously agreed  to  just  a  short  time 
ago."  It  is  one  thing  to  say  there  was 
always  that  opportunity  for  us  to 
change  the  agreement  by  law,  and  that 
is  true.  To  change  the  law  by  joint  res- 
olution, however,  requires  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

But  the  Democrats  are  not  doing 
that.  They  are  attempting  to  bypass 
that  whole  procedure  by  incorporating 
the  change  in  a  rule.  They  create  a 
point  of  order  that  can  be  raised 
against  spending  and  receipts  legisla- 
tion unless  a  provision  is  inserted  in 
that  particular  piece  of  legislation 
with  CBO's  scorekeeping. 

Now  that  just  files  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  controversial  issue  of  en- 
forcement that  we  discussed  at  length 
in  the  budget  agreement.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  supported  the  budget  agree- 
ment was.  notwithstanding  the  tax  in- 
creases that  we  had.  we  thought  we  had 
bona  fide  spending  cuts  that  were 
bound  by  law  and  could  not  be  changed 
If  we  were  to  have  any  increases,  we 
would  also  have  offsets,  otherwise  a 
minisequester  would  occur.  Now  what 
the  Democrats  are  attempting  to  do  by 
the  rules,  not  by  a  law,  is  to  subjugate 
all  those  deliberations  we  had  over 
that    protracted    period    of    time    and 
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dock    the    stronR    enforcement    provi- 
sions agreed  to  by  the  participants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  we  are  of- 
fended. An  aKreement  is  an  a^rreement. 
I  talked  about  in  my  introduction  of 
the  Speaker  about  dealing  fairly  and 
aquarely  with  people  and  honoring 
one's  word.  That  has  always  been  my 
method  of  operation  around  here,  to 
have  my  word  as  good  as  my  bond,  ^ 
good  as  gold.  It  is  disappointing  when 
we  break  that  word  between  agreeing 
parties,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
one  piece  of  legislation  that  was  so  pro- 
found in  this  last  session  as  to  be  ma- 
ligned, and  criticized  and  talked  about 
for  months.  My  view  had  always  been, 
"You  wait  until  next  year  and  we'll 
show  you  how  we  have  brought  about 
some  good  by  these  spending  caps  writ- 
ten into  law,  and  so  hard  to  get  around 
and  avoid  " 
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And  what  you  are  attempting  to  do 
here  is  circumvent  the  strong  enforce- 
ment by  this  change  in  the  rules.  It  is 
really  in  my  judgment  unconscionable. 
So  obviously,  I  have  to  take  exception 
to  the  rules  you  are  proposing  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question  so  that  we  may  sub- 
stitute our  package  of  rules  so  well 
portrayed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon). 

If  that  fails,  then  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  a  motion  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  or  I  will  make, 
a  motion  to  commit,  that  would  negate 
this  provision  of  the  Democratic  rules 
that  undermines  our  budget  agree- 
ment. It  also  calls  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  report  out  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  no  later  than  June 
30,  1991 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  Hopefully,  we  can  get  our 
own  substitute  rules  package  adopted, 
and  barring  that,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  my  motion  to  commit. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
control  of  the  balance  of  our  time  on 
this  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr   Frost]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
HovKR)  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  Frost)  will  be  recognized  to  con- 
trol the  balance  of  the  time  on  his  side. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  14  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Solomon]  has  16 
minutes  rpmaining. 

Mr  FROST  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 

TENKOW.SKI] 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKl  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  proposed  changes 
to  the  House  rules  Some  are  alleging 
that  the  Hou.se  rule  requiring  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  , Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  outlay  and  revenue 


estimates  to  be  included  in  revenue  and 
entitlement  bills  undermines  the  credi- 
bility of  the  1990  budget  agreement. 
This  is  simply  not  the  case.  Instead, 
the  proposed  rule  sends  a  strong  mes- 
sage that  we  intend  to  live  up  to  the 
agreement. 

The  budget  agreement  specified  that 
any  legislation  which  increased  outlays 
for  an  entitlement  program  or  reduced 
revenues  must  be  paid  for  in  each  and 
every  year  for  the  next  5  years.  To  en- 
force that  requirement,  it  was  agreed 
that  there  would  be  an  across-the- 
board,  automatic  cut  in  nonexempt  di- 
rect spending  programs  if  a  bill  were 
passed  that  was  not  budget  neutral. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  pay-as-you- 
go  financing  requirement  will  be  that 
the  Medicare  Program  will  automati- 
cally be  reduced  or  sequestered,  and 
will  compensate  for  about  80  percent  of 
any  enacted  legislation  which  is  not 
budget  neutral.  Members  have  a  right 
to  know  when  they  cast  their  vote  on 
the  House  floor  whether  or  not  Medi- 
care and  other  direct  spending  entitle- 
ment laws  are  being  changed  The  pro- 
posed change  to  the  House  rule  ensures 
that  each  Member  will  have  this  infor- 
mation. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  lived  up  to  the  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirement for  the  past  decade.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  was 
revenue  neutral  over  a  5-year  period; 
the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  was 
budget  neutral,  the  catastrophic  health 
insurance  bill  was  budget  neutral:  and 
the  child  care  bill  approved  by  the 
committee  last  year  was  fully  budget 
neuti'al. 

To  ensure  that  Medicare  and  other 
direct  spending  programs  are  not  Inad- 
vertently sequestered  requires  that 
bills  reported  from  a  committee  be 
budget  neutral.  This  requires  that  cost 
estimates  be  prepared  on  each  and 
every  amendment  that  is  offered  in 
committee.  OMB  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity or  the  staff  to  perform  such  a 
function.  Furthermore,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  already  ably 
prepare  cost  estimates  which  are  both 
Independent  and  objective. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  view  that  last 
year's  budget  negotiators  did  not  in- 
tend for  OMB  of  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration to  have  the  right  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  legislative  ac- 
tivities of  the  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees. Our  system  of  government  re- 
quires that  the  legislative  branch  be  an 
equal  and  separate  entity.  That  implies 
that  Congress  should  work  with  con- 
gressional branch  agencies  In  develop- 
ing our  legislative  products.  CBO  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  are 
independent  of  any  member  here  They 
are  not  political  entities  and  their  esti- 
mates reflect  nonpartisan,  objective 
analysis.  By  Its  very  nature,  OMB  can- 
not make  the  same  claim.  Without  this 
rule,  the  Director  of  OMB  would  have 


to  review  and  prepare  a  cost  analysis  of 
any  "chairman'.s  mark  '  whether  m  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  in  any 
other  committee  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  all  amendments  that  members 
wished  to  propose.  This  would  be  offen- 
sive to  me  as  chairman  and  should  be 
offensive  to  all  Members  of  Congre.ss  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle 

If  the  President  believes  that  a  bill  is 
not  budget  neutral  and  that  the  CBO 
and  JCT  estimates  that  are  included  in 
a  bill  are  substantially  off  the  mark, 
the  President  can  exercise  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  veto  such  a  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  would  not  be  necessary 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  this  proposed 
rules  change  is  important  to  ensure 
that  the  congressional  budget  process 
enforces  the  pay-as-you-go  concept  in 
the  1990  budget  agreement.  I  fully  in- 
tend to  support  and  enforce  the  pay-as- 
you-go  discipline  in  my  committee 
since  it  is  a  discipline  that  I  have  im- 
posed on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee for  the  last  decade  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  rules  change. 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
CONTE),  who  was  just  sworn  in  for  the 
17th  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  and 

1  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  amidst  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  a  new  Congress. 
we  set  the  rules  of  the  road  by  which 
this  Chamber  will  operate  for  the  next 

2  years. 

Now,  as  one  of  our  first  acts,  we  are 
invited  to  undo  one  of  the  major 
achievements  of  the  last  Congress. 

For  the  first  time,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  agreed  to  try  to  control 
the  fastest  growing  costs  of  govern- 
ment—the entitlement  programs  that 
spend  automatually.  without  control 
We  said,  if  Congress  wants  new  auto- 
matic spending  programs.  It  has  got  to 
pay  for  them     pay-as-you-go 

Fiscal  responsibility  The  law  gave 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
the  job  of  assuring  the  new  spending 
was  fully  paid  for  That  was  a  conserv- 
ative provision,  no  doubt  about  it. 
O.MB  IS  more  concerned  about  the  pay- 
ing than  the  going 

Now.  less  than  3  months  later,  before 
this  provision  has  even  been  tested,  the 
majority  wants  to  change  that  agree- 
ment. Unilaterally,  they  have  decided 
they  don't  like  that  conservative  re- 
straint on  new  automatic  spending 
And  that  is  what  is  most  distressing 

Here  we  go  The  most  fundamental 
question  facing  the  Congress  today  is 
whether  we  can  get  the  deficit  under 
control  We  made  a  fragile,  5-year 
agreement  with  the  administration  to 
move  toward  controlling  the  deficit. 
And  now,  we  are  invited  to  starfunrav- 
eling  it. 


The  message  is  clear.  If  this  rules 
change  passes.  Congress  shows  there  is 
one  thing  it  wants  more  than  pay-as- 
you-go— Its  play-as-you-go. 

Support  the  effort  to  commit  the  ma- 
jority rules  change  proposal.  Strike  the 
deal-breaking  erosion  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

Mr  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ml-RPHY). 

Mr  MURPHY'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  proposed  change 
regarding  the  bringing  of  congressional 
employees  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  which  was.  I  understand,  ad- 
dressed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

We  include  our  congressional  em- 
ployees now  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  particularly  the  mini- 
mum wage  law.  by  law.  This  rule 
change  will  not  change  that  law  The 
majority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  are  satisfied 
that  the  leadership  and  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  are  going  to 
properly  and  legally  address  the  cat- 
egories for  our  employees  to  be  in. 
whether  they  are  covered  or  not  cov- 
ered We  trust  that  those  who  are  cov- 
ered will  then  suggest  to  us  for  legisla- 
tive change  that  we  allow  compen- 
satory time  for  service  for  time  taken 
off. 

So  what  we  hope  to  do  is  this:  We  di- 
rect the  leadership  and  we  advise  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to 
abide  by  the  law.  and  if  there  is  a  nec- 
essary change  to  the  law  concerning 
the  overtime  provision,  they  would 
refer  them  back  to  our  committee.  I 
certainly  favor,  and  I  think  the  major- 
ity of  our  Members  favor,  bringing  all 
congressional  employees  under  the 
comp  time  provision,  much  the  same  as 
those  in  municipal  government  and 
State  government  are  included 
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Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr. 


will 


gen- 


Speaker, 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr     MURPHY.    I    yield    to    the 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
for  his  clarification.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mur- 
phy] is  correct  that  if  would  be  the  in- 
tent to  bring  back  any  change  in  either 
the  exemption  categories  or  in  compen- 
satory time,  any  change  in  law.  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  House  for  a  vote,  a 
separate  vote,  and  to  make  it  a  change 
in  law,  not  a  change  in  the  rules. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  B.\rtlktt]  that  that  is 
my  position  as  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man under  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  that  there  be  no  de- 
viation That  the  Committee  on  House 
.Administration  may  set  categories  and 
may  make  recommendations,  but  if  it 
is   a   matter    of  a    legislative   change. 


something  that  deviates  from  the  act,  I 
certainly  will  Join  the  gentleman  in 
saying  the  matter  should  be  brought 
before  the  floor. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  B.\rtlett] 
that  under  this  rule  that  is  pending 
today,  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration would  have  the  authority  to 
implement  regulations  on  this  subject 
and  that  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  FROST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  note  that  as  I  heard  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Bart- 
Lfrrr]  said,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  said.  I  hear  them  saying 
two  different  things. 

1  hear  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MURPHY]  say  that  any 
change  in  the  exemption  categories. 
which  are  set  by  law.  would  require  a 
change  in  the  law  and  could  not  be 
changed  under  this  resolution.  I  would 
note  this  resolution  does  appear  to 
change  that. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
my  time,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  I 
would  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  B.\RTLETT].  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  resolution  that  regulations 
be  issued  and  that  they  be  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy]  seeks  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter up  for  a  vote  through  his  commit- 
tee, he  has  the  right  to  do  that,  but  it 
is  the  intention  that  this  matter  be 
dealt  with  from  this  point  forward  by 
regulation. 

Mr,  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich],  the  distinguished 
whip 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  first  of  all  that  this  vot*  will  be  a 
case  study  in  why  the  American  people 
are  increasingly  angry  at  Congress. 
Just  a  few  months  ago  the  taxpayers 
were  told  they  have  to  pay  more  taxes 
in  a  budget  deal,  but  that  political 
spending  in  Washington  will  be  con- 
trolled for  5  years. 

Now,  on  the  very  first  day  we  are 
back  in  session,  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship is  breaking  its  agreement  with  the 
President.  The  Democratic  leadership 
says  they  are  not  breaking  their  word. 
President  Bush,  on  the  other  hand. 
says  this  new  rule  breaks  the  deal,  and 
he  will  veto  any  bill  which  includes 
this  new  bigger  spending  provision. 

Every  House  Republican  who  was 
part  of  the  budget  negotiations  agree 
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the  Democratic  leadership  has  broken 
the  deal.  For  the  working  taxpayer, 
what  is  at  stake  is  very  clear.  The 
Democratic  new  rule  provides  for  high- 
er spending.  It  will  have  Democrat-con- 
trolled staffs  estimate  new  spending, 
and  the  result  will  be  higher  spending. 
That  higher  spending  will  lead  to  calls 
for  higher  taxes  Already  there  are  a 
number  of  leading  Democrats  talking 
about  a  variety  of  tax  increases. 

Ironicaly,  the  budget  deal  was  sup- 
posed to  last  for  5  years.  It  is  being 
broken  on  the  very  first  day  the  House 
is  sworn  in. 

The  Republican  amendment  is  quite 
clear.  Not  only  does  it  reestablish  the 
deal  that  was  made  last  fall,  not  only 
does  it  reestablish  the  control  on 
spending,  but  it  provides  for  a  very 
clear  date  certain  to  bring  up  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  It  is  in  fact 
a  clear  choice. 

Now.  every  Member  in  this  House 
went  home  and  campaigned  against 
more  taxes,  against  spending  m  Wash- 
ington, m  favor  of  a  balanced  budget. 
In  the  next  few  minutes  we  are  going 
to  have  a  clear  choice.  Every  Member 
is  going  to  get  to  walk  back  in  this 
room  and  vote,  and  vote  one  way  or  an- 
other. They  are  going  to  vote  to  break 
their  word  with  the  President,  they  are 
going  to  vote  to  break  their  word  with 
the  taxpayer,  they  are  going  to  vote  to 
have  higher  spending  and  ultimately 
higher  taxes,  or  they  are  going  to  vote 
to  send  the  signal  to  bring  up  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  They  are 
going  to  vote  to  send  the  signal  to  keep 
their  word  with  the  President  and  the 
.'\merican  people,  and  they  are  going  to 
vote  that  they  want  to  control  spend- 
ing. 

It  is  a  very  clear  choice,  and  I  think 
everyone  back  home  ought  to  look  at 
those  campaign  speeches  from  last  fall 
and  they  ought  to  look  at  this  vote,  be- 
cause this  vote  is  real.  It  is  the  vote 
that  has  real  impact  on  the  real  pock- 
etbook  of  every  American. 

Mr.  FROST  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  .Speaker  as  to  the  time  re- 
maining'!' 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
HoYERi  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost] 
that  he  has  7  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  has  11 'i  manutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er], 

Mr.  WALKER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
rules  package  that  says  if  you  cannot 
live  with  it.  change  the  rules  and  ig- 
nore whatever  needs  exist  m  this  body 
for  real  reform. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Congres- 
SION.AL  Record.  Last  year  we  had  a 
commission  that  told  us  that  we  need- 
ed   more    accuracy    in    the    CONGRES- 
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SIGNAL  Record.  We  were  assured  that 
we  would  not  make  the  change  then, 
but  when  we  got  to  the  new  rules  pack- 
age, that  this  is  one  of  the  things  that 
would  be  considered. 

Well,  maybe  It  was  considered,  but  it 
was  not  included.  So  once  again  we  are 
going  to  have  a  distorted  Congres- 
sional Record  because  the  Democratic 
majority  will  not  live  up  to  their  obli- 
gation to  make  certain  that  the 
records  of  the  House  are  an  accurate 
reflection  of  what  takes  place  in  this 
body. 

Take  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
We  just  had  a  discussion  on  the  floor 
about  that. 

It  turns  out  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  drafted  the  rules  pack- 
age are  in  complete  difference  as  to  the 
nature  of  what  is  happening  here. 

What  it  turns  out  is  that  the  House 
has  simply  decided  to  throw  out  the 
law  of  the  land  with  regard  to  the  min- 
imum wage  and  has  decided  to  find  a 
way  that  the  House  can  work  its  way 
around  it.  So  we  really  do  not  have  to 
comply,  like  everybody  else  in  the 
country  does. 

Take  the  budget  deal.  The  budget 
deal  last  year  was  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  yes.  we  would  raise  taxes  on 
the  American  people,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  were  going  to  control  spending 
in  Washington 

What  do  we  find  out  on  the  very  first 
day  of  the  new  Congress''  We  find  out 
that  we  are  not  going  to  control  spend- 
ing, that  we  are  going  to  break  the  deal 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  are  going  to  figure  out 
a  way  to  use  House  rules  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  having  brand  new  spending 
and  much  higher  spending  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

It  is  very,  very  interesting  how  they 
plan  to  do  this.  It  is  very  interesting 
that  they  are  going  to  use  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  as  a  vehicle  for  it.  where 
they  stack  the  ratios  in  the  committee 
in  a  way  that  the  minority  cannot  hope 
to  get  a  fair  ruling. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  said  by 
the  majority  leader  that  protects  the 
minority  is  the  fact  one  can  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  a  waiver. 

Big  chance  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
Let  us  not  have  a  joke  here.  I  mean, 
this  is  real  stuff  That  is  what  taxes 
are  all  about 

Now  the  American  people  are  faced 
with  massive  tax  increases  and  no  con- 
trol of  spending,  and  the  vote  that  we 
cast  here  In  a  few  minutes  will  be  on 
that  issue. 

Mr  FROST  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (.Mr    Pknny) 

Mr  PENNY  Mr  Speaker.  I  worked 
as  hard  as  any  Member  in  this  Congress 
to  control  spending  I  was  delighted 
last  fall  when  the  budget  agreement  in- 
cluded tough  spending  limitations  and 


enforcement  mechanisms.  If  I  felt  that 
the  rule  being  proposed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  today  would  unravel  the 
effect  of  that  budget  agreement.  I 
would  vote  against  it.  But  on  the  con- 
trary. I  think  it  will  help  us  to  adhere 
to  and  enforce  that  budget  agreement. 

We  will  still  have  the  spending  limi- 
tations for  various  categories  of  spend- 
ing. We  will  still  have  a  pay-as-you-go 
requirement.  All  of  those  important 
budget  reforms  will  still  apply. 

The  only  question  before  us  today  is 
whether  0MB  or  CBO  will  be  the  score- 
keeper 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  several 
questions:  does  OMB  have  a  better 
track  record  in  terms  of  making  budget 
estimates?  I  think  the  answer  is  no. 

Does  OMB  use  a  more  conservative 
set  of  economic  assumptions?  I  think  if 
you  look  at  the  record  over  the  years, 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  also  no. 

Does  OMB  have  a  tradition  of  non- 
partlsanshlp  In  the  development  of  its 
budget  number?  I  think  again  the  an- 
swer is  no. 

If  you  are  looking  for  objectivity  in 
setting  budget  numbers,  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  timely  response  so  that 
the  work  of  Congress  can  proceed.  I 
think  the  only  reliable  agency  that  we 
have  been  able  to  turn  to  over  the 
years  is  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. For  that  reason  I  feel  that  this 
rules  change  is  an  appropriate  change. 
It  will  help  us  identify  accurate  num- 
bers, objective  numbers  by  which  to 
measure  our  work  I  think  in  so  doing 
it  will  help  us  to  enforce  and  imple- 
ment, rather  than  undermine,  the 
budget  agreement  reached  last  fall. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
I'-j  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Gradison) 

D  1450 

Mr.  GRADISON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  rules  proposed  by  the 
Democrats,  but  especially  the  provi- 
sion that  instructs  the  House  to  dis- 
regard the  agreement  Just  entered  into 
with  the  administration  by  requiring 
the  President  to  use  congressional 
scorekeeping  on  all  fiscal  legislative 
measures 

The  devious  proposal  is  not  only  a 
violation  of  an  a^eement.  it  is  a  direct 
affl-ont  to  the  rule  of  law.  in  particular 
to  a  law  of  the  land  whose  ink  is  barely 
dry 

Had  the  White  House  Instructed  the 
executive  departments  to  disregard  a 
key  element  of  the  budget  agreement, 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress would  have  gone  ballistic.  They 
would  have  urged  editorial  writers  all 
over  the  country  to  object  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  putting  itself  above  the 
law.  But  what  we  see  here  today  is  the 
Democratic  Party  putting  itself  above 
the  law 
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Furthermore,  the  Democrats  can 
hardly  plead  ignorance,  it  wa.s,  pre- 
dominately, their  votes  thai  enacted 
this  provision  into  law  as  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Budget  Act  of 
1990:  it  was  their  leaders  who  nego- 
tiated this  provision  which  the  major- 
ity leader  now  wants  to  change  The 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee properly  argues  that  the  House 
should  have  CBO  and  .Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee estimates  before  taking  action 
on  entitlement  and  tax  changes  But  he 
goes  too  far  in  arguing  that  OMB  must 
be  bound  to  follow  these  estimates  in 
carrying  out  their  sequestration  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
begin  a  new  Congress  This  shameless, 
unilateral  action  by  House  Democrats 
will  poison  the  waters  and  make  it  all 
but  impossible  for  the  House  to  work  in 
a  bipartisan  manner  to  craft  vital  leg- 
islation that  the  American  people  need 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Baktlett). 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
GooDLlNO],  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  myself  and  others  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  amendment  19,  rule  LI  of  this 
package.  It  is  clear  that  what  this  rule 
does  is  to  reexempt  Congress  from  the 
Fair  LAbor  Standards  Act  which  we 
were  finally  covered  by  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  say  shame  on  this  House,  shame  on 
the  leadership  for  bringing  this  rule  to 
us.  For  some  50  years  Congress  has 
been  exempt  from  every  single  em- 
ployee protection  law  that  we  have 
passed  for  the  rest  of  the  country  We 
are  exempt  from  OSHA.  we  are  exempt 
from  civU  rights,  we  are  exempt  from 
the  Americans  With  Disabllitie.s  Act. 
we  are  exempt  from  .^IDS  discrimina- 
tion, we  are  exempt  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  We  have  been  ex- 
empt from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  and  In  what  some  say  was  the  only 
good  action  taken  by  the  101st  session 
of  Congress,  the  only  positive  step  was 
Congress  did  cover  Itself  under  the  P'air 
I.Abor  Standards  Act  to  include  Con- 
gress, congressional  employees  under 
those  protections  But  now  rvile  LI  pro 
vides  for  a  reexempt  ion 

Read  it  for  yourself  The  rule  says 
that  it  will  leave  up  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  the  deter- 
mination of  exemption  categories  and 
determination  of  permitting  the  use  of 
compensatory  time  as  compensation 
Both  exemption  categories  and  com- 
pensatory time  are  spelled  out  specifi- 
cally in  the  P'air  l.ahor  Standards  Act 
by  statute,  and  implemented  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor 

Let  us  walk  through  what  this 
means.  It  means.  No.  1.  a  whole  new  set 
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of  exemptions.  The  law  says  exemp- 
tions for  everyone  else  are  professional, 
administrative  and  management,  and 
yet  this  would  provide  for  new  cat- 
egories thought  to  be  called  "legisla- 
tive,  essential,  and  representational," 
words  and  exemptions  that  are  no- 
where to  be  found  In  the  law  or  either 
statute  or  regulation. 

In  1989  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  first  time  covered  its  own  employees  under 
a  ma)or  labor  law.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  Today,  with  Item  19  of  House  Resolution 
5,  the  House  will  attempt  to  reexempt  its  em- 
ployees and  set  different  rules  tor  itself 

OETEOMINATOM  Of  EXEMPTION  CATEGORIES 

House  Resolution  5  gives  the  House  Admin- 
istration Commitlee  authority  to  determine  ex- 
emption categones 

The  FLSA  includes  three  categones  of  ex- 
emptions which  would  apply  to  the  House 
professional,  executive,  and  administrative 

Last  fall,  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee came  up  with  three  categories  of  employ- 
ees who  would  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  legislative 
essential,  and  representational. 

"Representational"  employees  could  be 
caseworVers,  receptionists,  or  legislative  cor- 
respondents— all  of  whom  are  acting  on  t)ehaH 
of  their  employers  txjt  most  of  whom  do  not 
meet  the  guidelines  defining  professional,  ex- 
ecutive. Of  administrative  employees. 

"Essential"  employees  could  be  )ust  about 
anyone  When  the  House  is  in  session  late. 
staff  IS  needed  to  keep  the  doors  open,  work 
the  lights,  make  copies,  answer  pfiones,  and 
so  forth  These  employees  are  essential,  but 
again,  not  necessarily  professional,  executive, 
or  administrative. 

PkftMirri»i<i  IMS  u«  Of  C0MPt»iiATC>Ry  tim£ 

The  FLEA  is  very  specific  about  compensa- 
tion tor  overtime  Overtime  hours  worked  by 
covered  employees  must  be  compensated 
with  wages  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  reg- 
ular rate 

Employees  of  a  State  or  an  interstate  gov- 
ernmental agency  may  receive  compensatory 
time  off  in  lieu  of  overtime  pay  Employees  of 
Congress  are  nowhere  given  this  option,  and 
It  woukj  require  an  amendment  to  the  law  to 
change  this. 

AuTHoniTv  TO  ISSUE  Rules  and  regulations 
House  Resolution  5  grants  unlimited  author- 
ity to  the  House  Administration  Committee  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  applying  the  FLSA 
to  Congress  Apparently  there  would  b>e  no 
opportunity  for  review  or  comment  by  Mem- 
bers The  House  Administration  Committee 
should  bnng  to  the  floor  a  resolution  that  of- 
fers gu»darx;e  to  Members  on  which  employ- 
ees are  exempt — using  FLSA  guidelines — how 
to  cateulate  overtime  pay,  how  to  treat  holi- 
days, mealtimes,  and  weekends,  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  law  But  this  House  Resolution 
gives  House  Administration  authority  to  unilat- 
erally change  the  law  and  re-exempt  Con- 
gress. 

Congressional  employees  deserve  the  same 
nghts  and  pfolections  as  private  sector  em- 
ployees. Vote  to  defeat  tf>e  previous  question 
and  to  keep  FLSA  coverage  for  congressional 
employees. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
another  reason  we  should  be  voting 
down  the  proposed  rules  changes  by  the 
Democratic  majority. 

During  the  budget  battle  of  recent 
vintage,  the  Government  of  the  United 
.States  was  shut  down  or  threatened  to 
be  shut  down  several  times.  We  can 
never,  never  undergo  that  kind  of  pos- 
sibility again. 

What  the  Republican  substitute,  if 
allowed  to  be  offered,  would  do  is  it 
would  take  a  giant  step  toward  pre- 
ventini?  that  very  same  poisonous  shut- 
down of  Government  which  we  all  seek 
to  avoid.  It  would  allow  a  continuing 
resolution,  sadly  which  is  needed  from 
time  to  time,  to  go  into  automatic  ef- 
fect if  we  should  fail  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  budget  reconcili- 
ation, and  thus  prevent  the  shutdown 
of  Government.  We  ought  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  work. 

What  infamous  kind  of  thing  it  is  to 
have  the  Government  of  the  United 
.States  shut  down  while  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
ployed in  Saudi  Arabia.  That  actually 
happened  to  us  last  time.  Never  again. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Houghton],  who  voted  for 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  because  of 
the  enforcement  procedure  that  the 
Democrats  are  doing  away  with  today. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  against  the  rule  changes,  and 
specifically  the  change  in  the  scoring 
system.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  1  think  it 
is  inappropriate  and  I  think  the  timing 
IS  bad. 

My  only  hope  is  that  this  will  not  be 
a  party  line  up  or  down  vote,  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  party  issue.  I  just 
want  to  make  two  points. 

I  do  not  know  what  happened  at  the 
meetings.  I  was  not  there.  But  I  as- 
sume a  word  is  a  word,  and  some  people 
who  I  respect  felt  that  the  word  was 
given,  and  if  you  agree  to  something 
you  ought  to  stick  with  it. 

Here  Is  something  that  we  have  not 
even  tried  once  and  now  we  are  trying 
to  change  it. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  heads  and  ex- 
heads  of  the  CBO.  and  they  agree  with 
me  There  is  potentially  a  problem 
with  the  scorekeeping  system.  But  that 
is  not  a  problem  really,  because  the 
conditions  change,  and  the  forecasting 
process  is  in  terms  of  policy  impact  not 
economic  changes. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  one  other 
thing.  Here  we  are,  the  first  session  of 
the  102d  Congress,  and  we  are  talking 
about  something  where  the  world  is  on 
the  verge  of  catastrophe.  I  would  only 
hope  that  we  would  not  change  the  rule 
and  get  on  with  the  business  that  we 
were  sent  here  to  do. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute    to    the   gentleman    from   Ohio 
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[Mr.   McEwEN],   a   new  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  1  understand  the 
budget  package  during  the  eruption 
that  took  place  m  October  it  was  that 
when  we  came  back  from  the  summit. 
Mr.  Sununu  and  Mr  Darman  negotiat- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  administration 
said  that  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  had 
forced  the  gentleman  to  eat  his  lips. 
but  we  had  reached  an  agreement  that 
will  be  advantageous  again  in  the  fu- 
ture. That  was  that  over  the  next  5 
years  we  decided  upon  various  spending 
categones.  and  whenever  Congress 
overspends  we  have  the  authority  to 
reduce  spending  in  that  same  area  so 
that  we  do  not  supersede  these  limits 
over  the  next  5  years. 

Some  of  us  over  here,  most  of  us  over 
here  looked  at  Mr.  Sununu  and  said 
Mr.  Sununu.  they  are  not  going  to 
abide  by  it  Come  March,  come  April, 
they  are  going  to  just  jump  out  of  it. 
and  you  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  new- 
taxes,  and  they  are  going  to  increase 
the  spending  anyhow.  And  he  said.  ■'Oh. 
no.  you  don't  understand.  We  had  a  big 
summit,  and  we  argued  about  it.  and 
we  even  fought  a  little,  and  decided 
that  OMB  should  decide  it.  and  they 
conceded  and  gave  a  little,  and  we  gave 
up  a  little  with  the  tax  package  "'  And 
the  Speaker  came  down  here  in  the 
well  and  pleaded  with  us  to  come  to- 
gether on  a  bipartisan  basis,  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  so  by  a  vote  of 
a  very  narrow  margin  we  decided  to  do 
It. 

Some  of  us  went  back  home  and  said. 
I  said  just  a  week  ago  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  in  Dayton.  OH.  that  this 
thing  would  not  last  until  March.  I  was 
wrong  It  did  not  last  through  the  first 
day. 

D  1500 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from.  Arizona 
[Mr.  RHODES]. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  minority  of  the  minority  that 
voted  for  both  the  summit  package  and 
ultimately  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  I  guess  I  am  standing  up  here 
today  to  say  thank  you  to  the  majority 
for  teaching  me  a  very  valuable  lesson. 
Those  of  us  here  on  our  side  who  did 
not  support  the  reconciliation  bill  but 
who  are  protesting  this  rules  change 
because  it  is  a  breaking  of  a  word  real- 
ly ought  to  be  coming  to  the  well  and 
saying  to  those  of  us  who  trusted.  "We 
told  you  so."  You  did  tell  us  so.  You 
told  us  that,  all  the  way  along,  taxes 
are  permanent,  and  that  spending  lim- 
its will  not  last.  You  were  right.  We 
were  wrong. 

We  trusted. 

The  point  is  not  whether  CBO  can  do 
a  better  job  than  OMB.  The  point  is  not 
whether  or  not  you  may  have  a  better 
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idea  as  to  how  to  do  the  scorekeeplng. 
The  point  Is  that  you  came  to  all  of  us 
and  you  said.  'We  have  a  sugar  coating 
to  the  very  bitter  pill  of  taxation.  " 

I  caught  unshirted  hell  at  home  for 
my  vote  on  that  reconciliation  bill,  and 
I  was  able  to  say.  'Yes.  there  are  taxes, 
but  there  are  spending  limitations." 
It  is  too  bad  I  was  only  half  right. 
Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Spealier.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mrs   MEYERS]. 

Mrs  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  great  many  Members  voted  for  the 
budget  resolution  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  controlling  spending. 

I  do  not  know  about  other  districts, 
but  my  district  in  Kansas  did  not  de- 
mand of  me  any  new  taxes,  but  they 
did  want  something  done  about  con- 
trolling the  deficit  and  controlling 
spending 

The  spending  caps  In  that  resolution 
promised  to  be  the  most  effective  con- 
trol on  spending  suggested  yet.  These 
caps  were  intermittent,  and  they  did 
not  offset  one  area  of  spending  against 
another  If  the  overspending  was  in  de- 
fense, the  cutback  had  to  be  in  defense 
They  were  effective. 

This  reneges  on  that  bipartisan 
agreement. 

The  majority  party  is  incorporating 
in  House  rule,  not  law,  where  you  do 
not  need  our  votes,  after  making  an 
agreement  last  October  where  you  did 
need  our  votes  to  reach  agreement. 

This  rule  change  it  a  betrayal.  It  is 
betrayal  of  all  of  us  who  voted  for  the 
budget  agreement,  of  those  in  the 
country  who  believe  that  getting  con- 
trol of  spending  and  the  deficit  is  the 
most  important  domestic  issue  before 
Congress  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
HoYER).  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr  Solomon]  has  1  minute  remaining. 
Mr  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  2  minutes.  I  believe  that 
mine  would  be  the  only  request  on  this 
side  We  are  dividing  our  time,  and  we 
are  2  minutes  short 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan" 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr  Henry]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes  This  will  not 
count  against  the  1  minute  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] has  remaining. 

Mr  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  for 
understanding. 

All  of  the  Orwellian  excellence  in  the 
world  cannot  obscure  the  fact  of  what 
we  are  doing 

Most  of  the  debate  on  the  majority 
side  has  really  not  clarified  the  ques- 
tion, but.  in  fact,  tried  to  obscure  it. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  raping  the 
budget  agreement  that  was  reached 
only  3  months  ago.  That  is  what  it  is. 
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You  might  tell  us  it  is  adultery  be- 
cause it  involves  consenting  adults.  We 
are  trying  to  tell  you  we  are  not  con- 
senting. 

We  are  told  that  there  were  technical 
agreements  that  everyone  understood 
were  to  be  made  later.  That  is  what  we 
were  told.  Here  is  the  White  House  un- 
derstanding. I  read  the  Presidents 
message  to  the  Speaker: 

This  rule  would  change  the  new  pay-as- 
you-go  enforcement  mechanism  by  overturn- 
ing a  specifically,  specifically  negotiated  and 
agreed  scoring  provision.  More  important,  if 
the  proposed  rule  is  adopted,  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  begun  the  102nd 
Congress  by  undercutting  the  credibility  of 
the  entire  budget  agreement. 

That  Is  what  we  are  doing.  Mr 
Speaker.  Call  it  adultery.  It  is  rape. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon] 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  substance  of  this  proposal, 
and  with  deep  concern  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  legislative  process  con- 
tained in  this  package. 

The  substance  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
the  budget  agreement.  The  process 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  democracy,  and 
so  I  am  going  to  use  such  time  as  I  may 
consume,  and  I  am  not  going  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  Speaker's 
gavel,  because  I  want  to  make  very 
clear  the  Implications  of  what  is  hap- 
pening here. 

First  of  all.  this  House  is  operating 
under  precedent,  not  under  rule.  Prece- 
dent is  something  that  we  honor  be- 
cause we  hold  ourselves  to  a  standard 
of  ethical  conduct  that  requires  honor- 
ing our  rules. 

If  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  to  thai 
standard  of  ethical  conduct,  then  the 
line  between  self-government  and 
chaos  disintegrates  If  we  cannot  oper- 
ate ethicAlly,  we  cannot  govern  our- 
selves as  a  free  nation.  So.  honor  is  ev- 
erything; word  is  bond. 

I  choose  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
gavel,  because  I  want  to  demonstrate 
that  where  word  is  not  bond,  democ- 
racy cannot  survive. 

The  majority  leader  himself  made 
my  case.  He  said  that  in  the  summit 
agreement,  the  summiteers  could  not 
agree,  so  they  adopted  the  OMB  right 
to  determine  spending  levels.  But.  he 
said,  we — the  Democrats— told  the 
President  that  we  might  seek  to 
change  this  part  of  the  package,  and  he 
himself  said,  and  you  can  look  in  the 
RECORD  tomorrow,  he  himself  used  the 
words  that.  "We  might  propose  chang- 
ing this  portion  of  the  law,  and  the 
President  could  veto  it."  That  is  the 
proper  course  of  action. 
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If  we  were  doing  that  here  today,  de- 
mocracy in  its  gut  and  at  the  level  of 
trust  that  it  demands  would  not  be  at 
risk;  but  the  majority  parly  is  not  pro- 
posing a  statutory  change  for  which 
they  could  be  held  accountable 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  has  expired 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  ConnectRul  The 
majority  party  is  proposing  a  rules 
change. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  would  state  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  whatever  point  she  is  trying  to 
make  that  the  Chair  is  going  to  make 
a  point. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  It 
does  not  change  the  law 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
House  will  operate  under  proper  deco- 
rum. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Rath- 
er through  the  rule,  they  are  intending 
to  abrogate  the  content  and  meaning  of 
the  law.  One  could  ask  ones  self,  why  is 
this  happening  today''  It  is  happening 
for  a  very  simple  reason.  It  is  happen- 
ing for  the  same  simple  rea.son  that 
Wall  Street  wiis  (  rippled  by  greed  On 
Wall  Street  individual  greed  took  prec- 
edence over  that  code  of  comluct  that 
had  in  the  past  regulated  business  deci- 
sions, the  conduct  of  bu.siness.  on  Wall 
Street. 

What  is  happening  here  i.s  that  indi 
vldual  desire  for  spending  programs  is 
overriding  the  public  interest  in  deficit 
reduction. 

M-  SIKORSKI  Mr  Speaker,  regular 
order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tlewoman is  out  of  order  The  gentle- 
woman is  making  the  point  of  not 
folowing  the  rules 

Mrs  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  sorry  I  know  this  is  un- 
pleiisant 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tlewoman will  remove  herself  from  the 
well  within  30  seconds. 

Mrs  .JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  It  is 
imperative  that  some  of  us  stand  up  for 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
democracy  rests,  and  I  will  be  done 
soon,  but  I  will  finish 

In  the  budget  agreement  that  we 
adopted,  we  allowed  a  significant 
amount  of  sp<'nding  incre;i.se  and  tax 
inc-reases,  and  then  we  adopted  a  dis- 
cipline over  spending  in  the  future 
years  of  the  agreement. 

Who  in  their  right  mind  would  have 
thought  that  we  could  have  increased 
HHS  spending  11  percent  under  a  sum- 
mit agreement  whose  goal  it  was  to  re- 
duce the  deficit'" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

Mrs  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  By 
implementing  the  budget  agreement 
through  such  large  first-year  increases, 
we  ate  up  our  spending  opportunity  for 
this  year  as  well.  This  rules  change  is 
being      proposed      because      Democrat 
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Members  are  now  angry  that  t^ey  ate 
up  the  spending  last  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Docs  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  seek  time'^ 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  And 
that  consequently,  this  year  the  sum- 
mit agreement  will  require  us  to  cut 
spending.  To  avoid  having  to  discipline 
spending,  these  rules  propose  that  we 
adopt  another  monitor  of  spending,  an- 
other body  to  estimate  costs,  and 
thereby  make  room  for  new  spending 
under  a  budget  agreement  that  re- 
quires cuts. 

r.\RLlAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr  P'ROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  They 
are  going  to  increase  spending  as  they 
desire,  abrogating  the  public  interest 
in  deficit  reduction.  In  other  words, 
those  supporting  this  rules  proposal 
now  are  subverting  the  fiscal  con- 
straint sections  for  the  specified  pur- 
pose of  allowing  more  spending  than 
the  summit  agreement  would  allow. 

Mr  FROST  Mr  Speaker,  has  the 
time  of  the  other  side  expired":" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  other  side  has  expired.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  That 
is  why  this,  todays  debate,  is  happen- 
ing. We  are  at  a  point  where  individual 
desires  to  spend  on  our  own  special  in- 
terest programs  are  overruling  the 
larger  public  interest  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion to  which  we  as  a  Congress  com- 
mitted ourselves.  Frankly.  I  feel  per- 
sonally compelled  to  demonstrate  the 
consequences  to  democracy  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  moral  principles  that 
underly  our  form  of  government. 

Just  as  my  unwillingness  to  honor 
the  rules  of  House  debate  creates 
havoc,  so  the  majority  party's  unwill- 
ingness to  adhere  to  a  negotiated  deal 
to  which  they  gave  their  word,  is  deep- 
ly and  fundamentally  violative  of  the 
trust  that  is  essential  to  democracy 
succeeding. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  order  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  As  I 
said.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  at  length 
but  only  for  the  very  few  minutes  nec- 
essary to  make  clear  my  concern  with 
the  substance  and  process  violations  in 
this  rules  proposal 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentlewoman  is 
out  of  order  and  is  defying  the  Chair's 
ruling  and.  therefore.  I  am  imploring 
the  Chair  to  exercise  its  authority  to 
enforce  the  rules  of  the  House  by  sum- 
moning the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  pre- 
senting the  mace. 
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The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore 
Chair  may  do  that. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I  re- 
gret that  the  majority  party  on  such 
an  important  matter  refused  to  allow 
Members  the  time  we  need,  and  I  par- 
ticularly regret  this  demonstration  of 
oppression  of  the  minority  as  democ- 
racy simply  cannot  survive  if  the  mi- 
nority's right  to  debate  is  deeply  com- 
promised. We  must  do  better  than  this 
in  the  months  ahead.  We  must  reject 
these  rules.  We  must  come  back  with  a 
rules  package  that  honors  statutory 
law  and  that  does  not  seek  to  change 
law  through  the  subterfuge  of  rules 
changes.  We  must  come  back  with  a 
package  that  honors  the  standard  of 
ethical  conduct  on  which  this  House 
has  always  depended. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 
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Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  concluding  debate,  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Comm.ittee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  P.\nett.«l]. 

Mr.  P.'^.NETTA.  Mr.  Speakei .  first  of 
all.  let  me  urge  support  for  the  rules. 
The  majority  party.  Democrats,  con- 
trol the  House,  and  were  elected  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  control  the 
House.  We  intend  to  operate  under  the 
rules  that  we  propose  for  the  House. 
These  rules  are  fair  They  are  balanced. 
They  are  responsible.  They  provide  for 
the  orderly  operation  of  the  House. 
That  is  our  responsibility  That  is  what 
we  fulfill  today. 

Specifically,  on  the  issue  of  OMB  and 
CBO.  relating  to  the  scoring  of  pay-as- 
you-go  legislation;  for  those  Members 
who  voted  for  the  budget  agreement, 
let  me  address  my  remarks  to  those 
who  voted  for  the  budget  agreement.  It 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  in 
any  way  undermine  the  budget  agree- 
ment. "The  issue  here  is  not  whether  or 
not  we  enforce  the  budget  agreement. 
We  will  enforce  the  budget  agreement. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  pay-as-you-go  requirements.  We 
will  have  pay-as-you-go  requirements. 
Indeed,  the  issue  is  not  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  sequester.  The  fact  is  that 
CBO  in  its  scoring  could  indeed  produce 
sequester  with  regard  to  pay-as-you-go 
legislation.  Those  are  not  the  issues 
here. 

The  issue  here  is  one  issue  alone: 
Who  will  be  the  scorekeeper  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  it 
comes  to  pay-as-you-go  legislation. 
moving  through  this  committee''  The 
official  scorekeeper  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  is  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  It  scores 
authorizing  bills,  it  scores  appropria- 
tion bills,  it  scores,  with  the  help  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  tax  bills.  It 
scores  whether  or  not  we  have  fulfilled 
our  goals  under  the  budget  resolution. 
Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  that  CBO  be 
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our   official    scorer   when   it   comes    to 
pay-as-you-go  legislation. 

Now.  I  recognize  the  confiict  that  has 
been  created  by  Gramm-Rudman  with 
regards  to  OMB  and  the  use  of  seques- 
ter, and  indeed  OMB  has  the  authority 
when  it  looks  at  overall  deficit  num- 
bers, to  establish  whether  or  not  we 
have  breached  those  overall  deficit 
numbers.  The  issue  under  this  agree- 
ment is  individual  pay-as-you-go  bills, 
and  the  question  is:  Is  OMB  going  to 
score  for  the  committee  and  for  the 
House''  Are  they  going  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal scorekeeper.  or  is  CBO  going  to  be 
the  principal  scorekeer>er'' 

Now,  what  is  the  problem  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budgef 
There  are  several.  First  of  all.  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  part  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government.  It  basically  ad- 
vocates policy  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government.  CBO  does 
not  do  that.  Third,  there  have  been  dif- 
ferences in  scoring  in  major  areas.  For 
example,  with  regard  to  the  issue  on 
taxation,  the  capital  gains.  There  was 
a  difference  of  almost  $21  billion  be- 
tween OMB  and  CBO  Whev,  it  came  to 
Medicare,  there  was  a  difference  of  $7 
billion.  When  it  came  to  food  stamp 
legislation,  almost  336-percent  dif- 
ference between  numbers  recommended 
by  CBO  and  numbers  by  OMB. 

So  those  were  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns that  came  up  during  the  budget 
summit.  A  lot  of  people  have  talked 
here  about  the  issue  of  what  was 
agreed  to  or  not  agreed  to  in  the  budg- 
et summit.  I  was  chairman  of  the  task 
force  on  the  budget  process.  This  was  a 
disputed  issue  because  of  the  very  con- 
cerns that  I  have  raised.  We  tried  and 
made  an  effort  to  resolve  the  effort. 
One  proposal  was  to  develop  a  cushion. 
to  allow  for  a  cushion  so  that  if  there 
were  differences,  we  could  try  to  cover 
them  within  a  proposed  cushion.  That 
was  objected  to,  not  by  the  Democrats. 
but  by  the  Republicans.  We  offered  an- 
other proposal  with  regard  to  OMB  of- 
fering some  scorekeepmg  at  the  con- 
ference stage.  The  problem,  very  frank- 
ly, was  that  Members  did  not  want  to 
be  in  a  position  of  having  to  negotiate 
with  OMB  throughout  the  committee 
process.  That  is  a  legitimate  concern 
So,  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  budget 
summit  in  the  Speakers  office,  the  de- 
cision was  that  what  we  need  is  a  study 
by  OMB  and  CBO  to  try  and  resolve 
their  differences  so  that  we  can.  in 
fact,  have  a  legitimate  score  on  the 
pay-as-you-go  bills  m  which  there  is 
unity  between  OMB  and  CBO.  as  to 
those  scores. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  flexibility  of 
the  minority  m  administration.  If  they 
do  not  like  what  is  being  proposed  in 
the  bills,  they  could  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor.  It  can  be  waived 
through  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It 
can  be  negotiated  in  conference,  and 
the  President  ultimately  has  the  abil- 
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ity.  as  he  has  stated,  to  veto  the  bills. 
Mv  iirkruitf  hfif  IS  that  we  request  OMB 
and  CBo  to  impl-'mt-nt  a  study,  to  re- 
port t>iii:k  to  thf  Ci!).,:!.'-..-  'n  their  dif- 
ferences We  wU:  nut,  P.US.-,  .tny  pay-as- 
you-ffo  legislation  until  we  complete 
the  budgetary  in  :inv  ovent  Therefore, 
please  allow  Mfnit'>i>.  'he  time  to  com- 
plete that  study.  ;..,<:.,  these  dif- 
ferences, so  that  we  d:  :  js  on  policy 
Issues.  That  is  where  th.-  !•  tM't^  ought 
to  be 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  given  2  additional  minutes  so  that  I 
can  ask  him  a  respectful  question,  as 
he  pledged. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  SOLOMON). 

Mr  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
HoYEK)  The  question  arises  on  the 
adoption. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  respond,  as  he  pledged 
he  would. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
has  already  been  an  objection  to  that. 

Mr  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
newing my  personal  request.  I  am  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  2  minutes  so  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman,  on  ques- 
tions that  he  made  during  the  course  of 
his  presentation,  questions  that  we 
challenged  as  being  under  dispute. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  response,  and 
therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
him  to  be  permitted  to  respond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  indicate  that  the  previous 
question  has  been  moved. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Frost]  withhold  on  the  motion,  or  does 
he  press  the  motion? 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withheld 
on  the  motion,  and  I  would  not  object 
to  a  2-minute  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, for  purposes  of  a  response  from 
the  chairman.  At  that  point.  I  will 
renew  my  motion  to  move  the  previous 
question 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  Speaker,  and  thank  the  gentleman 
for  understanding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  request  the 
additional  unanimous  consent  for  the  2 
minutes'* 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  we 
do.  so  wf  can  h.ive  a  little  colloquy. 

The  SPP:aKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  an  additional  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentWnan  yield? 


M;  l'ANKTT.\  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  ^cenlleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  who  has  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  many 
times,  that  I  deeply  admire  and  respect 
him.  and  I  do.  However,  the  argument 
today  is  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  called  me  on  the 
phone  at  6:30  a.m.  on  a  Friday  morning 
and  told  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta)  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  had  agreed  to 
have  OMB  as  the  relevant  agency.  That 
is  why  he  agreed  to  the  tax  increase. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  not  present  in  the 
summit  meetings.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  not  present  during 
negotiations  during  this  issue.  There 
were  three  representatives  from  the  ad- 
ministration who  were  present  who  are 
involved  in  this  disputed  issue.  At  the 
time.  I  said  to  them  that  if  we  could 
not  resolve  it  here,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  this  will  be  a  disputed  issue  if 
we  cannot  resolve  it.  We  could  not  re- 
solve it.  We  made  an  effort  to  do  that. 

This  is  a  way,  very  frankly,  of  trying 
to  force  the  issue,  so  that  hopefully 
OMB  and  CBO  can  reduce  their  dif- 
ferences on  scoring  That  solely  the 
issue  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  budget  agreement  or  pay  as  you  go. 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  enforcement. 
I  intend  that  the  agreement  is  fully  en- 
forced. I  want  to  have  an  objective  a 
scorekeeper  as  possible,  and  I  prefer 
CBO  over  OMB  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  says  in 
the  law  that  OMB  would  be  the  score- 
keeper,  and  if  that  is  established  in  the 
law,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  rule? 
Why  the  change,  if  it  is  not  reneging 
upon  an  agreement?  Why  did  we  not 
proceed  as  we  had  proceeded  before,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  challenge? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  decision  at  the 
end  of  the  final  discussion  on  that  was 
that  indeed  we  would  have  a  study  by 
OMB  and  CBO  to  try  to  resolve  their 
differences  That  was  the  decision  that 
we  arrived  at  because  these  are  great 
differences. 

Now,  to  OMB's  credit,  they  are  trying 
to  move  toward  more  credible  projec- 
tions in  terms  of  their  costs. 
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I  think  all  of  us  admit  that  OMB. 
whether  it  is  a  Democratic  or  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  have  played 
games  with  projections.  They  played 
games  on  economic  projections  They 
played  games  on  policy  issues. 

The  CBO.  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
the  most  objective  scorekeeper  for  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  That  is  under- 
stood. 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's communication  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
HoYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  above  referred  to  of  De- 
cember 21.  1990.  from  President  Bush,  is 
as  follows: 

The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington.  December  21.  1990. 
Hon  Thomas  S  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  that  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus  has  approved  a 
rule  for  consideration  by  the  House  that 
would  begin  to  undo  the  recently  enacted 
Budget  Agreement. 

This  rule  would  change  the  new  pay-as- 
you-go  enforcement  mechanism  by  overturn- 
ing a  specifically  negotiated  and  agreed  scor- 
ing provision.  More  important,  if  the  pro- 
posed rule  Is  adopted,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  have  begun  the  102nd  Con- 
gress by  undercutting  the  credibility  of  the 
entire  Budget  Agreement  If  specifically  ne- 
gotiated and  agreed  provisions  are  to  be  un- 
done before  the  Ink  is  dry.  how  can  we  expect 
the  Agreement  to  be  taken  seriously?  Where, 
one  might  reasonably  ask,  is  the  process  of 
erosion  to  stop'' 

Abandonment  of  the  Agreement  would  un- 
dermine hard-earned  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
Government's  improved  ability  to  control 
Federal  spending.  To  undermine  such  con- 
fidence in  the  current  economic  cir- 
cumstances seems  to  me  to  be  paxtlcularly 
unwise. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the 
Budget  Agreement.  1  urge  you  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  rule  that  would  violate  our 
Agreement.  And  in  order  to  preserve  con- 
fidence in  that  Agreement.  I  must  advise  you 
that  1  will  veto  any  bill  that  contains  lan- 
guage such  as  that  specified  In  the  rule  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  Caucus 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush 

Mr.  FROST  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there   were — yeas   250,    nays 
162,  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  3) 
YEA&-250 
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Abercrombie 

Bonkl 

Conyers 

Acksmuin 

Boucher 

Cooper 

Alez&ader 

Boxer 

Cos  telle 

Aoderaoo 

Brews  t«r 

Cox  (ILi 

Andrews  (ME) 

Brooks 

Coyne 

Andretn  iNJi 

Browder 

Cramer 

Annunzlo 

Brown 

Darden 

ADlbony 

Bruce 

de  la  Garu. 

Applecatc 

Bryant 

OcPaxlo 

AtklD* 

Byron 

DeLaoro 

AuColD 

Campbell  (CO) 

Dellums 

EUcchui 

CardiD 

Derrick 

BamkTd 

Carper 

Dicks 

B*llen»oD 

Clay 

DInrell 

Beaoett 

Clement 

Dixon 

Bemuui 

Coleman  (TX) 

Donnelly 

Bcinil 

Colllni(IL) 

Dooley 

Bllbrmy 

Collins  (MI) 

Dorgan  iND) 

BoDlor 

Condit 

Downey 

Durl'ln 
Iiwy  r 

>:.  kart 
Ijlwards  iCAl 
K'iwarts  (TX) 

F.n>-Hl 

Krdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Faacell 

Kaxio 

Feljchan 

Flake 

FogUctta 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford  (TNi 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henel 

Hoa«land 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Johnson  <S0i 

Johnston 

Jones  (OA) 

Jones  (NO 

JonUE 

Kanjorskl 

K&piur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolt#r 

KopeUkl 

Koslmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRooco 

Laughllo 


All&rd 

Archer 

.^^ney 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Hat/"  man 

IV  ntle> 

H»TPUlPr 

hiliraklfi 

Blil.-y 

Bi.fhlprt 

Hcehner 

Br^»  mfleld 

Hiinnin* 

Hurt...n 

Callahar. 

Cair.  p 

ramphell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Cliryrer 

Ci-.t  le 

Coleman  ( 

Combest 

Conte 

CoughllD 

Cox  (CA) 


iMOi 


Lehman  (CAi 

Lehmaji  (FLi 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  (GA) 

L'oyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

MtCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

MiMillen(.MD) 

McNulty 

Mfumc 

Miller  (CA) 

Minela 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohao 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

OllD 

Ortlx 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (LT) 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VAi 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Prtce 

Rahall 

Ran«el 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

NAYS— 162 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DooUtlle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncjui 

Edward.*  (OKi 

Emersf'D 

Fawell 

Field.s 

Fi.sh 

Franks,  iCT' 

Gallegly 

Gall^-i 

G^'ka.'. 

Gikhrett 

Oilman 

Gln^ch 

Goodllng 

Goss 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Uanunerschmldt 


Koemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Royhal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

-Sarpallus 

.Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sislsky 

Skiggt 

Skelton 

Slatteo' 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smhh  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalling* 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorrtcelU 

Towns 

TraXlcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

'Aaxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henrj- 

Herger 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaslch 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lacom&rslno 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 


Lowery  (CA) 

Machtley 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGralh 

McMillan  (NC) 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH' 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUnarl 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison 

Myers. 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Faxon 


Andrews  (TX) 

Aspin 

Ballenger 

Bustam&ote 

Davis 

Dymally 


Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rigfs 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rnhrabacher 

Ros-Lehtmen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santoriim 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 


Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Taylor  (Nd 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  (WY) 

Upton 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zlmmer 
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Hochbrueckner 

Inhofe 

Jefferson 

Levlne  iCA) 

LIplnskI 

Moran 


Pallone 

Savage 

Sikorski 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Swett 


SHUSTER 

■yea"     to 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPE.\XER  PpO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYER).  Before  the  Chair  takes  the 
vote,  if  there  are  any  Members  who  did 
not  take  the  oath,  if  there  are  any 
Members  who  were  absent  when  the 
oath  was  administered  by  the  Speaker, 
the  Speaker  is  prepared  to  give  the 
oath  before  this  vote  is  announced 
Any  Member  who  has  not  taken  the 
oath,  who  wishes  to  take  the  oath  now. 
will  report  to  the  well. 

Mr,     WEBER     and     Mr 
changed     their    vote     from 
•nay." 

Mr.  JONES  Of  North  Carolina 
changed  his  vote  from    "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

.MOTION  TO  CO.MMIT  OFFERED  BY  VR    MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker 
motion  to  commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  com- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Michel  moves  to  commit  the  resolu- 
tion H,  Res  5  to  a  select  committee  com- 
prised of  the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minor- 
ity Leader  with  instructions  to  report  back 
the  same  to  the  House  forthwith  w:th  only 
the  following  amendments 

(1)  Strike  paragraph  ilOi  and  redesig^nate 
succeeding  paragraphs  accordingly, 

(2)  At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  pa.'-agraph: 

"(19i(ai  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
directed  to  report  to  the  House  not  later 
than  June  30.  1991.  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government 

••(bi  Not  later  than  ten  legislative  days 
after  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  has  re- 
ported a  joint  resolution  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (ai.  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall 
report  a  resolution  providing  for  the  consid- 


I  offer  a> 


eratlon  of  such  joint  resolution  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  under  an  open  amendment  proc- 
ess. If  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
not  reported  a  joint  resolution  a«  required  by 
the  date  specified  in  subparagraph  la:,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  shall  report  not  later 
than  ten  legislative  days  after  such  date  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  consideration  m 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  first  joint 
resolution  introduced  m  the  102nd  Congress 
to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  Uniteij  States  Gov- 
ernment under  an  open  amendment  process 
"(c)  If  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  not  re- 
ported a  resolution  pursuant  to  subp&ra- 
g'raph  (b)  by  the  date  specified,  it  shall  be  ;r, 
order  for  any  Member,  as  a  matter  of  highest 
privilege,  on  any  day  thereafter,  to  move 
that  the  House  resolve  into  the  Commiittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  first  joint  resolu- 
tion introduced  in  the  102nd  Congress  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  a  balanced  budget  for  t,he  United 
States  Government,  the  joint  .'•esolutloc 
shall  he  subject  to  ten  hours  of  general  de- 
bate to  be  equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  shall  then  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-mmute  rule 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading) 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  to  commit  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  m  the  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois'' 

Mr,  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr,  Michel]  to  explain  what  it  is 
he  is  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  respond- 
ing very  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from, 
New  York  [Mr,  SOLOMON]  under  his  res- 
ervation, my  motion  to  commit  would 
simply  strike  the  CBO  scoring  direc- 
tive and  add  a  directive  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report 
to  the  House  no  later  than  June  30. 
1991,  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring a  balanced  Federal  budget 
That  is  It  in  essence,  and  that  is  the 
motion  to  commiit.  and  I  urge  my  Mem,- 
bers  to  support  it, 

Mr,  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  ex- 
planation, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser\-a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois']' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  commit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  1 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  160  nays 
256,  not  voting  14.  as  follows. 
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AUud 

Archar 

Afney 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Balenuu) 

Bcntley 

Bereuter 

Btllrakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

BoehDer 

Broomneld 

Bunnlng 

Burtoo 

Callatuui 

Camp 

Campbell  (CAi 

Cluuidler 

Cllncer 

Coble 

Colemao  iMO) 

Combmt 

Conte 

Coufhlln 

Cox  (CAi 

Craoe 

Cunolncham 

Dannemeyer 

D«Lay 

Dtcklosoo 

Doollttle 

Doman  (CAi 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  lOKi 

Emerson 

Fawell 

Fleldii 

Fish 

Franks  (CTi 

Oallesly 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Ollchmt 

Oilman 

Olncrlch 

Ooodllnc 

Oosa 

Gradlaoo 

Oraody 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Alexander 
AndepBon 


MEi 

SJ) 

iTX) 


Ml  Ir-*-. 
Annunric 

^;  ;  ,■•■<  r. 

AuCoio 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Betlenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Ben  II 

Bllbray 

Bonlor 

BorakI 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brook* 

Browder 

Brown 

Bl-,].-' 

Mr',  <i:' 

Hi-^tAfTiAnte 

Byron 

Campbell  iCOi 

Cart]  in 

Carper 

CUy 

Clement 


rRoll  No.  4] 

yEAS-160 

Oaodenon 

Hammerachmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Heney 

Henry 

Herder 

Hobaon 

Holloway 

Horton 

Houshton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Johnson  tCT) 

Klu( 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lsgomarslno 

Leach 

Lent 

Lewis  (CAI 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llchtfoot 

Llvlncston 

Lowery  iCAi 

Machtley 

Mad  lean 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandleas 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (0H> 

Miller  (WAi 

Mollnart 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison 

Myers 

NtchoU 

Nusale 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 
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Coleman  (TXi 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cox  iILi 

Coyne 

Cnuner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

OeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellunu 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlncell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Doffan  (ND) 

Downey 

DurblD 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edward*  (CA) 

Edward*  (TX> 

Encel 

EncUsh 

Erdrelch 

E*py 

Evan* 

Faacell 

Fazio 


Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Refula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

RlltKs 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ro»-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Santorum 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schlfr 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VAi 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith  (OB) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thom»«(WY) 

Upton 

Vuider  Jagt 

VucanoTlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeiirr 

Zlmmer 


Felghan 

Flake 

FoglletU 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

Cllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hayes  iIL) 

Hayes (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoagland 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 


Jolios)  jn 

Jone*  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

KanlorskI 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Klecika 

Kolter 

KopetakI 

Kostmayer 

UFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  iFLi 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHugh 

McMlllen  IMDI 

McNulty 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MIneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 


Natcher 

Naal  (MAi 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owen*  (NY) 

Owens  (UTi 

Pal  lone 

Panetu 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VAi 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reed 

Richardson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Rowland 

RoybaJ 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 
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Skaggs 

Skelion 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Staggers 

SUlllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swirt 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thornton 

Torres 

TorrlcelU 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


BallMfsr 

Davts 

Dymally 

Hochbrueckner 


Hopkins 
Kaalcta 
Levlne  (CA) 
Moran 

NeaKNCi 


Savage 
Slkorskl 
Smith  (TX) 
Snowe 


D  1602 

Mr.  COYNE  and  Mr.  EDWARDS  of 
California  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  NICHOLS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  commit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOVER).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and    there    were— yeas   242,    nays 
160,  not  voting  28.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  5) 
YEAS-242 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  iME) 
Andrews  ( N  J  i 


Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkln* 


AuColn 

Bacchus 

Barnard 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

Berman 


Bevlll 

Bllbray 

Bonlor 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 
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mous  consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  6 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Legislative 
Pay  Act  of  1929.  as  amended,  the  six  minor- 
ity employees  authorized  therein  shall  be  the 
following-  named  persons,  effective  January 
3.  1991.  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House 
to-wit:  William  R.  Pitts.  Jr.,  Walter  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Ronald  W.  Lasch.  Jay  Pierson.  William 
Gavin  and  Vicki  Martyak.  each  to  receive 
gross  compensation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  119.  Ninety-  fifth 
Congress,  as  enacted  into  permanent  law  by 
section  115  of  Public  Law  96-94. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recjuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GKNKKAL  LEAVE 

.Mr  EROST  Mr  .Speaker .  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  .Members  may 
have  5  legislftive  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  House 
Resolution  5,  the  resolution  just  agreed 
to 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     ^Mr 
Gi.irKMA.N).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I'ER.SO.NAL  EXPLANATIO.N' 
Mr  BALLENGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rep> 
resented  the  United  States  as  an  international 
observer  during  the  second  round  of  presi- 
dential elections  in  Guatemala  on  January  6 
My  plane  was  scheduled  to  depart  and  unlor- 
tunately,  I  missed  votes  on  January  3,  Had  i 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  roll- 
call  3.  "yes"  on  rollcall  4,  and  "no"  en  rolicaii 
5. 


HOUR  OE  .MEETING  OE  THE  HOU.SE 
OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Mr.  MOAKLEY,  .Mr,  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  iH,  Res.  7)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Rls.  7 
Resolved.  That  unless  otherwise  ordered. 
the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  House  shall  be  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  .Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 
2  o'clock  post  meridian  on  Wednesdays;  11 
o'clock  ante  meridian  on  ail  other  days  of 
the  week  up  to  and  including  May  14.  1991; 
and  that  from  May  15.  1991,  until  the  end  of 
the  first  session,  the  hour  of  daily  meeting  of 
the  House  shall  be  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  and  10  o'clock  ante 
meridian  on  all  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  OE  COMMITTEE  TO  NO- 
TIFY THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  A.S.SEM- 
RLY  OE  THE  CONGRESS 

.Mr.  GEPHARDT-  Mr.  Speaker,  your 
committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  join  a  like  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  been  assem- 
i I'leii  and  is  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
.make  has  performed  that  duty. 


CC^MPEN.SATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MINORITY  EMPLOYEES 

Mr    MICHEL.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  offer  a 
resolution  iH    Res    6>  anci  I  ask  unani- 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OE 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  8i  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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H.  Res.  8 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers, be  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  .Appropriations:  Jamie  L. 
Whitten,  Mississippi.  Chairman;  William  H. 
Natcher,  Kentucky:  Neal  Smith.  Iowa:  Sid- 
ney R.  Yates.  Illinois;  David  R.  Obey.  Wis- 
consin: Edward  R.  Roybal.  California;  Louis 
Stokes.  Ohio:  Tom  Bevill,  .Alabama;  Bill  Al- 
exander. Arkansas:  John  P,  Murtha.  Penn- 
sylvania: Bob  Traxler.  Michigan:  Joseph  D, 
Early,  Massachusetts:  Charles  Wilson,  Texas; 
Norman  D.  Dicks,  Washington;  Matthew  F 
McHugh,  New  York:  William  Lehman,  Flor- 
ida: Martin  Olav  Sabo.  Minnesota:  Julian  C. 
Dixon.  California:  Vic  Fazio.  California:  W  G 
(Billi  Hefner.  North  Carolina;  Les  AuCoin. 
Oregon;  William  H.  Gray  HI.  Pennsylvania: 
Bernard  J  Dwyer.  New  Jersey:  Steny  H. 
Hoyer,  Maryland;  Bob  Carr.  Michigan:  Rob- 
ert J.  Mrazek.  New  York;  Richard  J.  Durbin, 
Illinois;  Ronald  D.  Coleman,  Texas;  Alan  B. 
Mollohan.  West  Virginia:  Robert  Lindsay 
Thomas,  Georgia;  Chester  G.  Atkins.  Massa- 
chusetts; J;m  Chapman.  Texas,  Marcy  Kap- 
tur, Ohio;  Lawrence  J,  Smith,  Florida;  David 
E.  Skaggs,  Colorado:  David  E.  Price,  North 
Carolina;  Nancy  Pelosi,  California, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Dante  B 
P'ascell,  Florida,  Chairman;  Lee  H.  Hamil- 
ton. Indiana:  Gus  Yatron,  Pennsylvania:  Ste- 
phen J,  Solarz,  New  York;  Gerry  E.  Studds. 
Massachusetts,  Howard  Wolpe,  Michigan; 
Sam  Gejdenson.  Connecticut,  Mervyn  M, 
Dymally,  California;  Tom  Lantos,  California; 
Peter  H,  Kostmayer,  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
G,  Torricelli.  New  Jersey:  Howard  L,  Ber- 
man, California;  Mel  Levine.  California;  Ed- 
ward F  Feighan.  Ohio:  Ted  Weiss.  New  York 
Gary  L  .Ackerm.an.  New  'i'ork;  Morris  K. 
Udai;,  ,sir;?.i  na.  Jaime  B,  Fust,er,  Puerto 
Rico.  Wayne  Owens.  Utah.  Harry  A  John- 
ston 11,  Florida;  Eliot  L.  Engel,  New  York; 
Eni  F,H.  Faleom.avaega,  American  Samoa, 
vacancy:  vacancy:  vacancy:  vacancy:  va- 
cancy: vacancy. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Charles  Rose,  North  Carolina,  Chairman: 
Frank  .Annunzio,  Illinois;  Joseph  M  Gaydos. 
Pennsylvania;  Leon  E.  Panetta,  California, 
.A,:  Swift.  Washington;  Mary  Rose  Oakar. 
(■).'-.;o,  William  iBilL  Clay.  Missouri;  Sam 
Ge;dpnsf'n.  Connecticut;  Joe  Kolter,  Penn- 
sy:var.:a.  Martin  Frost.  Texas;  Thomas  J. 
Manton.  New  York;  vacancy:  vacancy;  va- 
cancy; vacancy 

R..;*-     .T   hr;    T--r7^    M.-ak- 

::r,a,  .■\r. t.^'.or.y  C  be.ifr.>un, 
.'  Frost,  Texas,  David  E. 
TnT-y  P  Hall.  Ohio;  .Man 
Ha-t  Gordon.  Tennessee 
s:&_tr:<^-  N^-w  Y'-^rk 
W,;;.  -  ar  :   NU-iir^    Jk-.-    K  .s- 

K.f-  Tf.\;i,~  C:,;-..-;es  B  Ran- 
F   'T.ey    H      Pete/    Stark. 

V.  ':-.  bs.  Jr.,  Indiana;  Har- 
old E.  Ford.  Te.--.:.ej<ee.  Ed  Jenkins,  Georgia; 
Thomas  J  Downey.  New  York;  Frank  J. 
Guarini.  New  Jersey;  Marty  Russo,  Illinois: 
Donald  J.  Pease,  Ohio:  Robert  T  Matsui, 
California:  Beryl  Anthony,  Jr.,  Arkansas: 
Byron  L,  Dorgan,  North  Dakota:  Barbara  B 
Kennelly,  Connecticut:  Brian  J,  Donnelly. 
Massachusetts:  William  J.  Coyne,  Pennsylva- 
nia: Michael  A  Andrews,  Texas;  Sander  M. 
Levin.  Michigan;  Jim  Moody.  Wisconsin; 
Benjamin  L.  Cardin.  Maryland;  Jim 
McDermott.  Washington 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1630 

DESIGNATING  MINORITY  MEMBER- 
SHIP ON  CERTAIN  STANDING 
COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  9)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RE8.  9 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr  McDade.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr  Mil- 
ler of  Ohio.  Mr.  Coughlln.  Mr  Young  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr  Regula,  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr  Green  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr  Porter. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr  Lowery 
of  California.  Mr  Weber.  Mr  DeLay.  Mr 
Kolbe.  Mr.  Gallo.  and  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Lagomarslno.  Mr 
Goodllng.  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Roth.  Ms.  Snowe. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Burton.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr  Goss.  and  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtlnen  , 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr  Dickinson.  Mr 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr  Glllmor.  and  Mr. 
Walsh 

Committee  on  Rules:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
QuiUen.  Mr.  Dreler  of  California,  and  Mr 
McEwen. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr  Ar- 
cher. Mr  Vander  Jagt.  Mr  Crane.  Mr. 
Schulze.  Mr  Gradison.  Mr  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  McGralh,  Mr  Chandler.  Mr 
Shaw.  Mr.  Sundqulst.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Bunnlng.  and  Mr  Grandy 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


POLICIES  OF  THE  CHAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  customarily  takes  this  occasion 
on  the  opening  day  of  a  Congress  to  an- 
nounce his  policies  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular aspects  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. The  Chair  will  insert  in  the 
Record  announcements  by  the  Speaker 
concerning:  First,  privileges  of  the 
floor,  second,  introduction  of  bills  and 
resolutions;  third,  requests  for  commit- 
tees to  sit  during  the  5-minute  rule; 
fourth,  unanimous  consent  requests  for 
the  consideration  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions; fifth,  recognition  for  1 -minute 
speeches  and  special  orders;  sixth,  de- 
corum in  debate;  seventh,  conduct  of 
votes  by  electronic  device;  eighth,  ju- 
risdictional concepts  related  to  clause 
5<b)  of  rule  XXI;  and  ninth,  appoint- 
ment of  conferees.  These  announce- 
ments where  appropriate  will  indicate 
verbatim  the  origins  of  the  stated  poli- 
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cies  and  the  dates  thereof.  The  Speaker 
intends    to   continue    the    policies    re- 
flected in  these  statements  in  the  102d 
Congress. 
1.  Privileges  of  the  Floor 

The  Speakers  announced  instruc- 
tions to  the  Doorkeeper  and  Sergeant 
at  Arms  in  the  98th  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1983.  and  in  the  99th  Congress  on 
January  21,  1986.  regarding  strict  en- 
forcement of  rule  XXXII.  specifying 
those  persons  having  the  privileges  of 
the  floor  during  sessions  of  the  House, 
will  be  applied  during  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAXER.  JANUARY  2S. 
1M3 

The  Speaker.  Rule  XXXII  strictly  limits 
those  persons  to  whom  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  sessions  of  the  House  are  ex- 
tended, and  that  rule  prohibits  the  Chair 
from  entertaining  requests  for  suspension  or 
waiver  of  that  rule  As  reiterated  as  recently 
as  August  22.  1974.  by  Speaker  Albert  under 
the  principle  stated  in  Deschler's  Procedure, 
chapter  4.  section  3  4.  the  rule  strictly  limits 
the  number  of  committee  staff  permitted  on 
the  floor  at  one  time  during  the  consider- 
ation of  measures  reported  from  their  com- 
mittees. This  permission  does  not  extend  to 
Members'  personal  staff  except  when  a  Mem- 
ber has  an  amendment  actually  pending  dur- 
ing the  5-mlnute  rule.  To  this  end.  the  Chair 
requests  all  Members  and  committee  staff  to 
cooperate  to  assure  that  not  more  than  the 
proper  number  of  staff  are  on  the  floor,  and 
then  only  during  the  actual  consideration  of 
measures  reported  from  their  committees. 
The  Chair  will  again  extend  this  admonition 
to  all  properly  admitted  majority  and  minor- 
ity staff  by  Insisting  that  their  presence  on 
the  floor.  Including  the  areas  behind  the  rail, 
be  restricted  to  those  periods  during  which 
their  supervisors  have  specifically  requested 
their  presence  The  Chair  stated  this  policy 
In  the  97th  Congress,  and  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  Members  have  Insisted  on  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  rule  The  Chair  has  con- 
sulted with  and  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
Minority  Leader  with  respect  to  this  policy 
and  has  directed  the  Doorkeeper  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  to  assure  proper  enforcement 
of  the  rule. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAXER,  JANUARY  21. 
1986 

The  Speaker.  Rule  XXXII  strictly  limits 
those  persons  to  whom  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  sessions  of  the  House  are  ex- 
tended, and  that  rule  prohibits  the  Chair 
from  entertaining  request  for  suspension  or 
waiver  of  that  rule.  As  reiterated  by  the 
Chair  on  January  25.  1983.  and  January  3. 
1986.  and  as  stated  in  chapter  4,  section  3.4  of 
Deschler-Brown's  Procedure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  rule  strictly  limits  the 
number  of  committee  staff  on  the  floor  at 
one  time  during  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures reported  from  their  committees  This 
permission  does  not  extend  to  Members'  per- 
sonal staff  except  when  a  Member's  amend- 
ment Is  actually  pending  during  the  5- 
mlnute  rule.  It  also  does  not  extend  to  per- 
sonal staff  of  Members  who  are  sponsors  of 
pending  bills  or  who  are  engaging  In  special 
orders.  The  Chair  requests  the  cooperation  of 
all  Members  and  committee  staff  to  assure 
that  only  the  proper  number  of  staff  are  on 
the  floor,  and  then  only  during  the  consider- 
ation of  measures  reported  from  their  com- 
mittees The  Chair  is  making  this  statement 
and  reiterating  this  pwllcy  because  of  con- 
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cerns  expressed  by  many  Members  about  the 
number  of  committee  staff  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  last  weeks  of  the  first  session  The 
Chair  requested  each  chairman,  and  each 
ranking  minority  member,  to  submit  to  the 
Doorkeeper  a  list  of  staff  who  are  to  be  al- 
lowed on  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  a  measure  reported  by  their  committee. 
E^ch  staff  person  should  exchange  his  or  her 
ID  for  a  "committee  staff'  badge  which  Is  to 
be  worn  while  on  the  floor.  The  Chair  has 
consulted  with  the  Minority  Leader  and  will 
continue  to  consult  with  him  The  Chair  has 
furthermore  directed  the  Doorkeeper  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  assure  proper  enforce- 
ment of  Ral.>  XXXII 

2.  Introduction  of  Bills  and  Resolutions 

The  Speaker's  statement  in  the  98th 
Congress  on  January  3.  1983.  regarding 
the  signing  of  bills  and  resolutions,  his 
determination  of  committee  jurisdic- 
tion on  a  joint  or  sequential  basis,  and 
his  discretionary  authority  to  refer 
nongermane  Senate  amendments  to 
House  bills  to  the  committees  of  appro- 
priate jurisdiction,  will  continue  to 
apply  in  the  102d  Congress. 

ANNOUNCE.MENT  by  the  speaker.  JANUARY  3. 
1983 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  concerning  the  introduc- 
tion and  reference  of  bills  and  resolutions. 
As  Members  are  aware,  they  have  the  privi- 
lege today  of  introducing  bills  Heretofore  on 
the  opening  day  of  a  new  Congress,  several 
hundred  bills  have  been  introduced.  The 
Chair  will  do  his  best  to  refer  as  many  bills 
as  possible,  but  he  will  ask  the  indulgence  of 
Members  if  he  Is  unable  to  refer  all  the  bills 
that  may  be  introduced.  Those  bills  which 
are  not  referred  and  do  not  appear  In  the 
Record  as  of  today  will  be  Included  in  the 
next  day's  Record  and  printed  with  a  date  as 
of  today. 

The  Chair  has  advised  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  that  are  Involved  In  the 
processing  of  bills  that  every  bill,  resolution, 
memorial,  petition  or  other  material  that  Is 
placed  In  the  hopper  must  bear  the  signature 
of  a  Member.  Where  a  bill  or  resolution  is 
jointly  sponsored,  the  signature  must  be 
that  of  the  Member  first  named  thereon.  The 
bin  clerk  Is  Instructed  to  return  to  the  Mem- 
ber any  bill  which  appears  in  the  hopper 
without  an  original  signature  This  proce- 
dure was  Inaugurated  In  the  92nd  Congress. 
It  has  worked  well,  and  the  Chair  thinks  that 
it  Is  essential  to  continue  this  practice  to  In- 
sure the  Integrity  of  the  process  by  which 
legislation  Is  Introduced  In  the  House  The 
Chair  also  desires  to  announce  that  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  him  In  Rule  X. 
clause  5.  he  will  continue  the  practice  of 
making  referral  of  bills  and  resolutions  as 
indicated  in  the  annotations  under  that 
clause  contained  In  the  House  Rules  and 
Manual 

;}.  Rt'quests  for  CommitttH's  to  Sit  Dur- 
ing the  5-Minute  Rule 

The  Speaker  s  guidelines  announced 
during  the  98th  Congress  on  March  3. 
1983.  regarding  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests for  committees  to  sit  during  the 
&-minute  rule  will  continue  to  apply 
during  the  102d  Congress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER.  MARCH  3.  1983 

The  Speaker.  The  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  recognize  Members  to  make  requests  for 
committees  to  sit  during  the  5-mlnute  rule 
only  at  certain  times  during  the  legislative 


day.  While  the  precedents  indicate  that  such 
requests  when  pending  are  not  votes  requir- 
ing the  presence  of  a  quorum,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  avoid  the  need  for  a  call  of  the 
House  pending  such  requests  but  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  predictability  as  to  when  he 
will  accord  recognition.  Therefore,  the 
Speaker  intends  to  set  up  the  following 
guidelines: 

First,  as  has  been  established  by  precedent, 
permission  to  sit  shall  require  unanimous 
consent  if  the  permission  pertains  to  a  day 


herent  power  of  recognition  under  clause  2.  order  for  more  than  5  minutes,  although 
Rule  Xr\\  the  Chair,  and  any  occupant  of  the  agreed  to  at  a  prior  time,  may  be  preceded 
Chair  appointed  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  pur-  by  a  series  of  special  orders  of  5  minutes  of 
suant  to  clause  7.  Rule  I.  w.I!  decline  rec-  less,  or  by  a  longer  special  order  of  a  Member 
ognition  for  unanimous  consent  requests  for     of  the  other  party. 

Further   refinements  of  this  policy  based 
upon  experience  may  be  announced  by  the 


consideration  of  bills  and  resolutions  with- 
out assurances  that  the  request  has  been 
cleared  by  that  leadership.  This  denial  of 
recognition  by  the  Chair  will  not  reflect  nec- 
essarily any  personal  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Chair  to  orderly  consideration  of  the 
matter  m  question,  but  will  reflect  the  de- 


Chair  in  the  future  after  consultation  with 

the  Minority  Leader 

6.  Decorum  in  Debate 

It  is  essential  that  the  dignity  of  the 
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for   which    the   program    has   not    been   an-     termination  upon  the  part  of  the  chair  that     proceedings  ol  tne  House  De  preserver 
nounced.  Thus,  prior  to  the  announcement  of     orderly  procedures  will  be  followed;  that  is.     not  only  to  assure  that  the  House  con- 


the  legislative  program  for  the  following 
week,  only  one  objection  would  be  required 
to  prevent  a  committee  from  sitting.  Follow- 
ing the  announcement  by  the  Majority  Lead- 
er, or  his  designee,  of  the  program  for  the 
next  week,  the  Chair  would  entertain  re- 
quests for  committees  to  sit  during  the  fol- 
lowing week  and  10  objections  would  then  be 
required.  The  Chair  wants  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  first  available  oppor- 
tunity in  the  House  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program  is  an  appropriate  time 
for  considering  requests  pertaining  to  the 
following  week  if  the  announcement  comes 
before  the  completion  of  all  legislative  busi- 
ness. 

Second,  the  Chair  will  not  entertain  re- 
quests on  days  when  all  votes  on  legislative 
matters  have  been  posponed  to  a  later  datef 
however,  the  Chair  will  accept  requests  for 
committee  hearings  to  be  held  later  in  the 
week  if  the  request  has  the  concurrence  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee 

Third,  on  days  when  legislative  business  is 
to  be  conducted,  and  when  roUcall  votes  are 
in  order  on  legislation,  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize during  the  1-minut.e  period  only  when  he 
is  assured  that  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  in- 
volved supports  the  requests  for  the  hearings 
or  meetings 

Requests  that  have  been  objected  to  by  10 
or  more  Members  pursuant  to  clause  2ili  of 
Rule  XI  may  not  be  renewed  on  the  same  day 
unless  the  Chair  is  assured  that  the  objec- 
tions have  been  withdrawn  The  Chair  will  in 
no  instance  entertain  requests  after  the  leg- 
islative business  of  the  day  has  been  con- 
cluded, that  is.  after  leaves  of  absence  have 
been  laid  down  or  unanimous  consent  re- 
quests from  the  majority  and  minority  ta- 
bles have  been  entertained  at  the  end  of  the 
day 

4.  Unanimous-Consent  Requests  for  the 
Consideration  of  Bills  and  Resolu- 
tions 
The  Speaker's  policy  with  respect  to 
recognition  for  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests  for   the   consideration   of  unre- 
ported bills  and  resolutions  and  for  the 
consideration  of  House  bills  with  Sen- 
ate    amendments,      as     initially     an- 
nounced in  the  98th  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 25  and  April  26.  1984.  will  apply  dur- 
ing the  102d  Congress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER,  JANUARY  25. 

1984 

The  SPEAKER    .^s  Indicated  (in  section  757] 

of  the  House  Rules  and  Manual,   the  Chair 

has  established  a  policy  of  conferring  rec 


procedures  involving  consultation  and  agree- 
ment between  floor  and  committee  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER,  APRIL  26,  1984 

The  Speaker.  With  respect  to  unanimous 
consent  requests  to  dispose  of  Senate  amend- 
ments to  House  bills  on  the  Speaker's  table, 
the  Chair  will  entertain  such  a  request  only 
if  made  by  the  chairm.an  of  the  committee 
with  Jurisdiction,  or  by  another  committee 
member  authorized  to  make  the  request, 

5.    Recognition    for    1-Minute    Speeches 
and  Special  Orders 

The  Speaker's  statement  in  the  98th 
Congre.ss  on  January  25.  1984  with  re- 
spect to  the  Speaker's  policy  for  rec- 
ognition for  1-minute  speeches  and  spe- 
cial orders,  alternating  between  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  announced  on  August 
8.  1984.  and  implemented  on  September 
5.  1984.  will  apply  during  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER.  AUGUSTS. 
1964 

The  SPEAKER.  After  consultation  with  and 
concurrence  by  the  Minority  Leader,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  institute  a  new 
policy  of  recognition  for  "l-minute"  speech- 
es and  for  special  order  requests.  The  Chair 
will  alternate  recognition  for  1-minute 
speeches  between  majority  and  minority 
Members,  in  the  order  in  which  they  seek 
recognition  in  the  well  under  present  prac- 
tice from  the  Chair's  right  to  the  Chair's 
left,  with  fKJSsible  exceptions  for  Members  of 
the  leadership  and  Members  having  business 
requests.  The  Chair,  of  course,  reserves  the 
right  to  limit  1-minute  speeches  to  a  certain 
period  of  time  or  to  a  special  place  m  the 
program  on  any  given  day.  with  notice  to  the 
leadership. 

With  respect  to  recognition  for  "special 
order  speeches  "  at  the  end  of  legislative 
business  of  the  day,  the  Chair  will  recognize 
first  those  Members  who  wish  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  or  less,  alternating  be- 
tween majority  and  minority  Members,  oth- 
erwise in  the  order  in  which  those  permis- 
sions were  granted  in  the  House  Thereafter. 
the  Chair  will  recognize  those  Members  who 


ducts  its  business  m  an  orderly  fashion 
but  to  permit  Members  to  properly 
comprehend  and  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  House  To  this  end,  and 
in  order  to  permit  the  Chair  to  under- 
stand and  to  correctly  put  the  question 
on  the  numerous  requests  that  are 
made  by  Members,  the  Chair  requests 
that  Members  and  others  who  have  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  desist  from  audi- 
ble conversation  m  the  Chamber  while 
the  business  of  the  House  is  being  con- 
ducted. The  Chair  would  encourage  all 
Members  to  review  rule  XIV  to  gam  a 
better  understanding  of  the  proper 
rules  of  decorum  expected  of  them,  and 
especially:  First,  to  avoid  personalities 
in  debate  with  respect  to  references  to 
other  Members,  the  Senate,  and  the 
President;  second,  to  address  the  Chair 
while  standing  and  only  when  and  not 
beyond  the  time  recognized,  and  not  to 
address  the  television  or  other  imag- 
ined audience:  third,  to  refrain  from 
passing  between  the  Chair  and  the 
Member  speaking,  or  directly  in  front 
of  a  Member  speaking  from  the  well; 
fourth,  to  refrain  from  smoking  m  the 
Chamber;  and  generally  to  display  the 
same  degree  of  respect  to  the  Chair  and 
other  Members  that  every  Member  is 
due. 

7.  Conduct  of  Votes  by  Electronic  De- 
vice 

As  Members  are  aware,  clause  5  of 
rule  XV  provides  that  "Members  shall 
have  not  less  than  15  minutes  from  the 
ordering  of  the  rollcall  or  quorum  call 
to  have  their  vote  or  presence  re- 
corded." 

While  the  rule  obviously  states  a 
minimum,  rather  than  maximum,  time 
requirement  for  electronic  votes,  and 
while  no  occupant  of  the  chair  would 
attempt  to  prevent  a  Member  who  is  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  expiration  of  that 


wish  to  address  the  House  for  longer  than  5     time  from  casting  his  or  her  vote,  the 


minutes  up  to  1  hour,  alternating  between 
majority  and  minority  Members  in  the  order 
in  which  those  permissions  were  granted  by 
the  House. 

Thus,  all  Members  can  continue  to  obtain 
permissions  t«  address  the  House  in  the  same 
ways  as  are  presently  utilized,  either  by  re- 
quests made  by  the  acting  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  at  the  end  of  the  day  through 


Chair  has  noticed  that  m  the  past  ses- 
sion inordinate  delays  in  concluding 
electronic  votes  or  quorum  calls  would 
ncctir  when  Members  would  notify  the 
Chair  through  the  Cloakrooms  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Chamber 
from  a  variety  of  locations. 
The  Chair  would  encourage  all  Mem- 


_       ^ _  their  respective  Cloakrooms  or  by  individual     bers  to  depart  for  the  Cham.ber  prompt- 

ognition  upon  Menibers  to  permit  consider-     requests  agreed  to  on  the  floor  for  that  day     jy  upon  the  appropriate  bell  and  light 

signal,  since  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
Members  can  rely  upon  telephoned  no- 
tice to  the  Cloakrooms  m  order  to  have 
votes  held  open.  As  indicated  by  his  re- 
, marks  on  this  subject  on  October  13. 


atlon  of  bills  and  resolutions  by  unanimous 
consent  only  when  assured  that  the  majority 
and  minority  floor  leadership  and  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  have  no  objection.  Consist- 
ent with  that  policy,  and  with  the  Chair's  in- 


or  for  a  future  day  For  the  request  to  be  en- 
tertained, it  should  state  'permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  at  the  conclusion  of  legisla- 
tive business,  consistent  with  the  Speaker's 
announced  policy  of  recognition."  Thus. 
Members  should  be  on  notice  that  a  special 
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1990.  the  minority  leader  joins  the 
Chair  in  urging  all  Members  to  help 
avoid  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  in 
conducting  the  business  of  the  House. 
8.  Jurisdictional  Concepts  K«'ltttt'd  to 
Clause  5(bi  of  Kule  XXI 

Clause  6(b)  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  the 
reporting  of  a  tax  or  tariff  matter  by 
any  committee  not  having  that  juris- 
diction. Most  of  the  questions  of  order 
arising  under  this  clause  since  its  adop- 
tion in  1983  have  related  to  provisions 
that  clearly  affected  the  operation  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  or  the  cus- 
toms laws.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, such  a  question  has  related  to  a 
provision  drafted  as  a  user  or  regu- 
latory fee  levied  on  members  of  a  class 
that  occasions  or  avails  itself  of  a  par- 
ticular governmental  activity,  typi- 
cally to  generate  revenue  in  support  of 
that  activity. 

In  order  to  provide  guidance  concern- 
ing the  referral  of  bills,  to  assist  com- 
mittees in  staying  within  their  appro- 
priate jurisdictions  under  rule  X.  to  as- 
sist committees  without  jurisdiction 
over  tax  or  tariff  measures  in  comply- 
ing with  clause  5(b)  of  rule  XXI.  and  to 
protect  the  constitutional  prerogative 
of  the  House  to  originate  revenue  bills. 
the  Speaker  will  make  the  following 
statement: 

Standing  committees  of  the  House 
(other  than  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Budget)  have  jurisdiction 
to  consider  user,  regulatory  and  other 
fees,  charges,  and  assessments  levied 
on  a  class  directly  availing  itself  of,  or 
directly  subject  to.  a  governmental 
service,  program,  or  activity,  but  not 
on  the  general  public,  as  measures  to 
be  utilized  solely  to  support,  subject  to 
annual  appropriations,  the  service,  pro- 
gram, or  activity  (including  agency 
functions  associated  therewith)  for 
which  such  fees,  charges,  and  assess- 
ments are  established  and  collected 
and  not  to  finance  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment generally  The  fee  must  be  paid 
by  a  class  benefiting  from  the  service, 
program  or  activity,  or  being  regulated 
by  the  agency,  in  short,  there  must  be 
a  reasonable  connection  between  the 
payors  and  the  agency  or  function  re- 
ceiving the  fee.  The  fund  that  receives 
the  amounts  collected  is  not  itself  de- 
terminative of  the  existence  of  a  fee  or 
a  tax.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  jurisdiction  over  "revenue 
measures  generally"  under  rule  X. 
That  committee  is  entitled  to  an  ap- 
propriate referral  of  broad-based  fees 
and  could  choose  to  recast  such  fees  as 
excise  taxes.  A  provision  only  reau- 
thorizing or  amending  an  existing  fee 
without  fundamental  change,  or  creat- 
ing a  new  fee  generating  only  a  de 
minimis  aggregate  amount  of  revenues, 
does  not  necessarily  require  a  sequen- 
tial referral  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  The  Chair  intends  to  co- 
ordinate these  principles  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  especially  in  the 


reconciliation  process,  so  that  budget 
scorekeeping  does  not  determine,  and 
reconciliation  directives  and  their  im- 
plementation will  not  be  inconsistent 
with,  committee  jurisdiction. 

Further,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
the  House  to  originate  revenue  meas- 
ures will  continue  to  be  viewed  broadly 
to  include  any  meaningful  revenue  pro- 
posal that  the  Senate  may  attempt  to 
originate 
9.  Appointnu-nt  of  (  onferees 

Consistent  with  clause  6  of  rule  X, 
the  Chair  intends  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  policy  that  would  enable  him  to 
the  fullest  extent  feasible  to  simplify 
the  appointment  of  conferees. 


COMMUNIC.\riuN  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

House  ok  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  January  3.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  s.  Foley. 

The  Speaker.    US    House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Under  Clause  i  of  Rule 
m  of  the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  herewith  desig-nate  Mr.  W. 
Raymond  CoUey.  Deputy  Clerk,  to  sign  any 
and  all  papers  and  do  all  other  acts  for  me 
under  the  name  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
which  he  would  be  authorized  to  do  by  virtue 
of  this  designation,  except  such  as  are  pro- 
vided by  statute.  In  case  of  my  temporary 
absence  of  disability 

If  Mr.  Colley  should  not  be  able  to  act  in 
my  behalf  for  any  reason,  then  Ms.  Dolores 
C.  Snow.  Assistant  to  the  Clerk,  or  Mr.  Dal- 
las L.  Dendy.  Jr..  Assistant  to  the  Clerk, 
should  similarly  perform  such  duties  under 
the  same  conditions  as  are  authorized  by 
this  designation. 

These  designations  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  the  102nd  Con»rress  or  until  modified  by 
me 

With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONNALD  K    ANDER.SON, 
Clerk   Hnusi  of  Representativei. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY. 
JANUARY  3,  1991.  TO  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  7.  1991.  AND  SUNDRY 
MEETING  DATES  AND  TIMES 
THROUGH  -WEDNESDAY.  JANU- 
ARY 23.  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next;  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Monday. 
January  7,  1991,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Wednesday,  January  9,  1991; 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on 
Wednesday.  January  9.  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Friday.  January  11; 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Fri- 
day. January  11,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday.  January  14;  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Monday. 
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January  14.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon 
on  Wednesday,  January  16;  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 16,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Friday.  January  18;  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday.  January  18, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday. 
January  22;  and  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday.  January  22.  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  noon  on  Wednesday. 
January  23. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INTRODUCTIO.N  UF  RESOLUTION 
REGARDING  IRAQ 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
DiCK  DURBIN  and  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  praises  the  diplomatic  and 
economic  leadership  by  the  President 
in  dealing  with  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  Our  resolution,  relying  on  the 
Constitution,  also  requires  action  by 
Congress  before  any  offensive  military 
action  is  initiated  against  Iraq. 

The  question  of  whether  to  go  to  war 
is  such  a  grave  decision,  it  is  not  a  de- 
cision to  be  left  to  one  man.  Our  Con- 
stitution wisely  makes  this  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress,  not  the  President. 
In  1798.  James  Madison,  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  father  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, wrote  to  Thomas  Jefferson: 

The  Constitution  supposes,  what  the  his- 
tory of  all  governments  demonstrates,  that 
the  executive  Is  the  branch  of  power  most  In- 
terested In  war.  and  most  prone  to  It.  [The 
Constitution]  has  accordingly,  with  studied 
care,  vested  the  question  of  war  In  the  legis- 
lature. 

Madison  warned  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent, 

•  *  •  obliges  the  legislature  to  declare  war 
contrary  to  its  judgment,  and  •  *  *  imposes 
a  like  moral  obligation,  to  grant  the  req- 
uisite supplies  *  *  *  It  Is  evident  that  the 
people  are  cheated  out  of  the  best  Ingredi- 
ents In  their  government,  the  safeguards  of 
peace  which  Is  the  greatest  of  their  bless- 
ings. 

Unlike  the  budget.  Social  Security, 
or  any  of  the  other  issues  confronting 
our  country,  the  question  of  war  is  an 
issue  of  life  or  death.  It  is  too  critical 
a  decision  to  be  made  by  the  President 
alone;  the  people,  through  Congress, 
must  be  heard. 

In  our  zeal  to  uphold  international 
law.  we  should  not  trample  upon  the 
supreme  law  of  our  land,  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Dick  and  I  are  joined  by  the  following 
Members  in  sponsoring  this  resolution: 
Fr.\nk  Annunzio,  George  Miller,  Ed- 
ward ROYBAL.  PETE  STARK.  CHARLES 
SCHITMER.    EDOLPHUS    TOWNS.     BARBARA 

Boxer.  Robert  Mrazek.  George 
Sangmeister.  Lane  Evans.  Rick  Bou- 
cher.   George    Hochbrueckner.    Mat- 


thew McHroH,  Loi'i.sE  Slaughter, 
Jolene  Unsoeld,  Bob  Traxler,  Ron- 
ald Dellums.  Bernie  Sanders,  Jerry 
CosTELLO,  Romano  Mazzoli.  Charles 
Rangkl.  Sidney  Y.\tes,  Gerald  Klecz- 
ka.  David  Nagle.  Martin  Olav  Sabo. 
Sam  Ge.iden.son.  Marcy  Kaptur.  Mor- 
ris Udall.  Chester  Atkins.  Henry 
Wa.vman,  Leon  Panetta.  Kweisi 
Mfume.  Peter  Kostmayer.  Glenn 
PosHARD,  John  Lewis,  and  Howard 
WOLPE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro,  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  audience  that 
they  should  refrain^b'om  expressing 
any  positive  or  negative  expressions  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  Members  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 


NO  MORE  BUDGET  SUMMITS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  sad  but  necessary  for  Members,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  Congress,  to 
reflect  a  little  on  where  we  are.  on  the 
increase  in  the  national  debt  that  is 
proJe:;ted. 

To  do  that,  I  want  to  draw  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  what  was  the  pro- 
jected deficit  in  January  of  1990  for  fis- 
cal year  1991:  $130  billion;  2  months 
later,  CBO.  the  sange  agency,  estimat- 
ing the  deficit  projection,  was  $161  bil- 
lion; 4  months  later,  July.  CBO  said  the 
deficit  for  1991  would  be  $232  billion; 
and  then,  in  December,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  the  same  agency,  CBO,  said 
the  deficit  would  be  $253  billion. 

What  is  the  increase  in  the  national 
debt  projected  for  this  fiscal  year;  $399 
billion?  This  place  is  out  of  control. 
The  people  that  estimate  figures  have 
no  idea  of  what  is  going  on.  What  does 
it  tell  Members?  We  have  to  stop  the 
idea  that  somehow  budget  summitry  is 
going  to  solve  our  problems.  We  have 
to  get  rid  of  the  idea  thai  we  can  tax 
ourselves  out  of  this  mess  The  only 
thing  that  can  solve  this  is  the  Con- 
gress that  has  the  guts  to  restrain  the 
growth  in  spending  by  limiting  spend- 
ing increases  in  appropriation  bills  to 
no  more  than  the  rate  of  inflation,  over 
what  was  spent  in  the  preceding  year. 

Never,  ever  again  will  we  have  budget 
summits. 


ful.  We  have  a  chance  to  see  our  friends 
and  greet  the  newcomers.  This  has 
been  an  eventful  day.  However,  even 
beyond  the  human  relations,  this  is  an 
eventful  day  for  me  because  I  put  my 
name  on  three  major  bills  that  I  think 
could,  if  passed,  and  really  change  this 
countr.v  and  our  world. 

One  is  the  resolution  referred  to  a 
moment  ago  by  my  friend  from  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Bennett,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  power  of  the  Congress  to  make  war. 
and  not  the  President  alone.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  fundamental  issue  vi-hich 
must  be  dealt  with  m  this  Congress.  I 
salute  the  Speaker  for  keeping  Mem- 
bers in  session  through  January  and 
not  allowing  Members  to  be  in  recess. 

The  second  bill  is  the  Brady  bill. 
which  is  a  7-day  delay  or  waiting  pe- 
riod before  a  handgun  can  be  trans- 
ferred. This.  I  think,  would  overcome 
much  of  the  violence  and  many  of  the 
deaths  we  have  seen  thoughout  our  Na- 
tion, and  certainly  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  last  bill  perhaps  is  more  fun- 
damental than  anything,  and  that  is 
campaign  reform,  to  change  the  very 
system  by  which  we  Members  come  to 
Congress  to  change  a  system  which 
many  of  the  people  in  America  feel  has 
been  corrupted. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  the  Con- 
gress were  to  deal  with  these  issues.  I 
think  we  would  have  an  absolutely  sen- 
sational Congress. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
all  of  our  colleagues  much  health  and 
happiness  in  this  new  year. 


THREE  MAJOR  ISSUES  NOW 
BEFORE  CONGRESS 

(Mr  .M.'HZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
day  of  the  session  is  always  very  event- 
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SECRETARY  LUJAN  REPRESENTS 
AMERICANS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. I 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate our  former  colleague,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Manuel  Lujan. 
for  representing  the  American  E>eople 
in  the  Matsushita's  ownership  of  the 
concessions  at  Yosemite  National 
Park. 

Secretary  Lujan  is  not  coercing  nor 
intimidating  Matsushita  as  former 
Senate  majority  leader  Howard  Baker 
and  former  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Robert  Strauss  claim.  He  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  people,  not 
those  of  Japans  shadow  warriors  who 
are  hired  guns  for  Matsushita  as  both 
Senator  Baker  and  Bob  Strauss  are. 

We  live  in  America  where  we  have 
freedom  of  speech,  and  not  intimida- 
tion by  the  yen  or  the  almighty  dol- 
lar— or  what  the  Washington  Post  calls 
an  "elite  corp  of  middlemen."  We  can 
still  fight  city  hall.  Secretary  Lujan  is 
a  true  public  servant  and  is  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people. 
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That  is  something  the  hired  guns  of  the 
Japanese  have  forgotten. 

We  need  more  people  like  Secretary 
Lujan  to  keep  this  country  from  being 
rolled  over  by  the  special  interests  of 
former  Government  officials  who  sell 
our  future  for  a  yen. 


SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  THE 
PERSL^N  GULF 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GEK.\S  Mr  .'Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  would  criticize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  acting  too 
hastily  on  the  question  of  the  Persian 
Gulf:  yet  if  you  look  at  the  record  you 
will  see  that  this  President  consulted 
worldwide  with  multiple  numbers  of 
nations  and  leaders  before  taking  one 
step  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  presented 
through  his  proper  representatives  res- 
olutions in  the  United  Nations  and 
waited  for  12  of  them  en  seriatim  to  be 
considered  and  passed  before  taking 
the  next  vital  step  in  the  resolution  of 
that  crisis,  and  January  15  was  set  as  a 
deadline  for  the  removal  of  the  Iraqi 
forces  in  Kuwait  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, not  by  the  President.  He  has 
acted  with  calm  and  with  dispatch  and 
with  restraint  throughout  this  whole 
period. 

I  will  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
in  the  execution  of  American  foreign 
policy,  and  if  a  resolution  should  be 
presented  to  the  Congress  to  support 
the  President  in  his  efforts,  I  shall  do 
that:  but  one  thing  we  cannot  do  is  to 
unilaterally  withdraw  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  of  congressional  opin- 
ion and  the  power  of  American  public 
opinion  while  he  is  negotiating  in  these 
stages  of  the  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Let  us  stand  with  and  rally  around 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


SUPPORT  COLA   INCREASE  FOR 
VETERANS 

(Mr.  BILIR.'^KIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
though the  last  congress  we  provided 
cost-of-living  increases  to  our  Federal 
retirees  and  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents— we  failed  to  grant  a  similar  in- 
crease in  VA  disability  payments.  We 
failed  to  provide  undiminished  support 
to  our  Nation's  veterans  at  a  time 
when  we  were  asking  a  new  generation 
of  servicemen  to  heed  their  country's 
call  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  situation  is  nothing  short  of 
abominable  and  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue.  How  can  we  ask  our  citizens 
to  serve  their  country  now  when  we 
fail  to  deliver  on  our  past  promises? 
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How  can  we  ask  our  countrymen  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  when  we  effec- 
tively reduce  support  to  those  who  are 
disabled  in  service  to  their  Nation? 

My  own  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  full  House  supported  the  COLA 
Increase  last  year  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Committee  to  act 
swiftly  on  this  matter  this  year.  But 
the  matter  remains  unresolved  today 
and  every  day  until  we  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  all  our  veterans  and  to  all  our 
servicemen.  Let  us  act  quickly  on  this 
matter.  Let  us  signify  that  our  country 
places  their  sacrifice  above  all  else. 


FMLN  MURDERED  U.S.  SOLDIERS 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and. extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
Just  received  some  very  sobering  intel- 
ligence from  El  Salvador  where  yester- 
day a  United  States  Army  helicopter 
was  reported  shot  down.  That  U.S. 
Army  helicopter.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not 
shot  down,  as  claimed  by  the  FMLN.  Xb 
landed  under  control.  The  three  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  it  were  not  found  dead, 
but  rather  they  were  murdered,  with 
bullets  in  the  backs  of  their  heads. 

This  was  a  clearly  marked  U.S.  Army 
helicopter  with  three  American  sol- 
diers in  it  in  U.S.  Army  uniforms.  They 
were  flying  an  administrative  support 
mission  for  our  Ambassador  in  El  Sal- 
vador They  had  no  role  whatsoever  in 
support  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
atrocity  will  give  second  thoughts  to 
those  Americans  who  are  giving  aid 
and  comfort  and  financial  support  to 
the  FMLN  Communist  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador.  It  is  my  hope  that  more 
Americans  will  begin  to  see  these 
FMLN  Communist  guerrillas  for  the 
brutal  killers  that  thev  are. 


INTRODUCTION        OF        WETLANDS 

PROTECTION     AND    REGULATORY 

REFORM   ACT  OF   1991 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  the  Wet- 
lands Protection  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1991.  This  comprehensive 
legislation  revises  the  Clean  Water 
Acfs  controversial  section  -yM  wet- 
lands permitting  program.  It  offers  a 
more  balanced  approach  to  identifying 
and  regulatmg  true  wetlands,  achiev- 
ing a  no  overall  net  loss  of  wetlands 
goal,  providing  greater  deference  to 
State  and  local  decisionmakers,  and  af- 
fording greater  protections  to  private 
property  owners.  In  addition,  it  would 
prohibit  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from 


implemenling  major  increases  pro- 
posed in  the  fees  for  their  regulatory 
program. 

This  bill  embodies  the  growing  public 
sentiment  that  the  Nation's  wetland 
laws  need  serious  revision.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  farmers  and  other 
private  property  owners,  as  well  as 
local  elected  officials  who  are  often 
prevented  from  pursuing  important 
public  works  projects  because  of  con- 
flicting or  intrusive  regulations. 

My  bill  reflects  the  views  of  those 
who  value  wetlands  but  recognize  not 
all  wetlands  are  created  equally.  The 
legislation  should  appeal  to  those  who 
believe  Federal  regulations  need  to 
provide  a  more  predictable,  stream- 
lined permitting  process  that  respects 
private  property  rights  and  avoids  un- 
necessary intrusions  into  land  use  and 
other  matters  involving  State  and 
local  decisionmaking. 

In  addition,  my  bill  sends  the  clear 
signal  that  increased  education  and  in- 
centives for  private  stewardship  are 
preferable  to  heavy-handed  regulations 
or  counterproductive  finger  pointing  at 
particular  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  and  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  ongoing  wetlands  policy 
debate.  With  enough  support  from  my 
colleagues.  I  hope  to  move  this  bill  and 
the  concepts  embodied  in  it  as  part  of 
the  upcoming  debate  on  Clean  Water 
Act  reauthorization  or  possibly  as  sep- 
arate legislation.  Either  way,  the  need 
for  wetlands  protection  and  regulatory 
reform  Is  too  great  to  settle  for  con- 
tinuing the  status  quo. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  My  bill 
will  help  to  provide  the  needed  con- 
gressional guidance  to  get  the  section 
404  program  back  on  track  and  on  the 
path  toward  a  reasonable,  national 
goal  of  no  overall  net  loss. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  help 
to  continue  the  dialog  on  regulatory 
reform  and.  at  the  same  time,  promote 
some  of  the  consensus  recommenda- 
tions by  those  who  want  a  stronger, 
fairer,  and  more  effective  wetlands  pro- 
tection program. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Wet- 
lands Protection  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1991. 
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that  Congress  would  not  help  disabled 
veterans  at  this  time,  when  you  realize 
the  sacrifices  that  many  American  men 
and  women  may  have  to  make  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  gives  disabled 
veterans  a  cost-of-living  increase  in 
their  disability  compensation  as  of 
January  1.  1991.  In  addition,  it  includes 
a  provision  that  will  make  this  COLA 
automatic  every  year.  Under  my  legis- 
lation, any  time  Social  Security  bene- 
fits are  increased,  disabled  veterans' 
compensation  rates  will  be  increased 
by  the  same  percentage. 

By  making  this  COLA  automatic,  we 
will  insure  that  the  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  are  never  again  over- 
looked, as  they  were  last  session.  We 
will  ensure  that  those  who  served  our 
country  so  well  and  were  injured  in  the 
line  of  duty  are  justly  compensated. 
Also,  we  will  insure  that  disabled  vet- 
erans will  not  be  subject  to  the  politi- 
cal whims  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  the  disabled  veterans  of  this  coun- 
try the  compensation  that  they  deserve 
and  to  cosponsor  this  important  legis- 
lation. 


INTRODUCTION  uF  BILL  PROVID- 
ING FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 
(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  ensure  that 
the  veterans  of  our  country  who  were 
disabled  in  combat  are  well  provided 
for  this  year  and  every  year  to  come. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  service-con- 
nected, disabled  veterans  did  not  re- 
ceive a  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
the  1991  fiscal  year.  Also,  it  is  ironic 


EQUITY  FOR  DI.SABLED  VETERANS 

(Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  Congressman  STEARNS  for 
his  comments  on  COLA'S. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  do  equity 
when  it  concerns  the  veterans,  as  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do  so  for  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  regard- 
less of  the  budget  process  that  they 
were  to  receive  their  COLA's.  Somehow 
It  did  n<Bt  happen.  It  should  have  hap- 
pened, and  if  it  was  not  anticipated,  it 
should  have  been.  There  must  be 
COLA'S  for  the  disabled  veterans.  We 
do  that  for  other  elements  of  our  soci- 
ety. We  must  do  it  for  our  veterans,  the 
ones  who  served  our  country  in  time  of 
need.  Especially  now  we  must  acU^ 
quickly  to  assure  veterans  that  they  ? 
will  be  treated  fairly.  We  do  it  on  ^ft^ 
cial  Security.  We  do  it  with  other  bene- 
fits. Indeed,  we  have  done  it  with  our 
own  salaries.  Certainly  we  must  do  it 
for  the  disabled  veterans. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  last  year  the  liberal  Democrats 
who  control  this  body  forced  a  budget 
down  the  throats  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; telling  us  it  was  just  the  medicine 
that  the  American  economy  needed. 
Many  of  us  objected,  and  as  our  econ- 
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omy  gets  sicker  and  sicker  the  .■Amer- 
ican people  will  remember  who  pre- 
scribed the  second  biggest  tax  hike  in 
American  history  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  was  weak  and  faltering. 

Well,  the  big  spenders  and  the  big 
taxers  boxed  in  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  their  budget  sum- 
mit agreements  and  they  pushed 
through  this  massive  tax  increase  in 
the  name  of  deficit  reduction. 

Now  every  day  as  the  economic  news 
comes  in.  as  the  economic  calamity  be- 
comes ever  more  clear,  and  as  our  f)eo- 
ple  are  thrown  out  of  work,  they  will 
know  who  is  to  blame. 

The  tax  increase  they  foisted  on  us 
did  not  bring  down  the  deficit  1  cent.  It 
was  a  tax  increase  and  not  a  deficit  re- 
duction, and  now  we  are  paying  the 
price.  The  .American  people  are  being 
taxed  out  of  their  jobs  and  taxed  out  of 
the  prosperity  they  have  earned 
through  their  hard  work. 

D  1650 
I  say  there  will  be  no  more  budget 
summit  agreements  like  this;  never 
again  will  we  agree  to  this.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  know  who  to  blame  for 
the  economic  crisis  we  face. 
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There  should  be  no  more  budgeting  by 
summit.  Never'  again. 


NO  MORE  BUDGETRY  BY  SUMMIT 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
process  is  one  of  our  major  responsibil- 
ities and  we  ought  not  leave  it  to  a 
handful  of  people  negotiating  behind 
the  scene.  Never  again  should  we  allow 
this  to  happen.  Mr.  Speaker.  No  more 
budge  try  by  summit. 

When  we  allow  the  normal  budget 
process  to  be  usurped  by  a  handful  of 
negotiators  working  behind  closed 
doors,  the  rest  of  us  are  not  able  to  af- 
fect that  process.  Instead,  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  a  fait  accompli-  a  done 
deal  that  we  are  discouraged  from 
changing  in  any  way.  The  negotiators 
tell  us  that  the  agreement  is  biparti- 
san—that represents  a  negotiated  com- 
promise on  all  sides  and  any  change 
will  upset  the  delicate  balance  that 
holds  the  agreement  together.  Some- 
how the  agreement  takes  on  a  life  of 
its  own  and  we  are  left  out  in  the  cold, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
this  way  of  legislating  is  completely  ir- 
responsible. It  means  that  the  con- 
stituents who  elected  us  to  represent 
them  really  have  no  voice  in  the  proc- 
ess. It  means  that  most  of  us— their 
representatives — are  left  out  of  crucial 
steps  in  the  process.  It  means  that  the 
minority  was  subtly  discouraged  from 
promoting  its  own  goals  and  ideals. 

Mr,  Speaker,  what's  wrong  with  tak- 
ing the  time  with  doing  it  right^ — espe- 
cially with  something  this  important? 


CONCERN  ABOUT  FORMER  TOP 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 
REPRESENTING  FOREIGN  GOV- 
ERNMENTS AND  CORPORATE  IN- 
TERESTS 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  WOLF  Mr.  .Speaker,  what  is  hap>- 
pening  to  this  country''  Today  I  read  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  a  former 
Senate  majority  leader  and  a  former 
Democratic  Party  chairman  have 
teamed  up  to  accuse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  intimidation  and  coer- 
cion because  he  wants  a  Japanese  com- 
pany—Matsushita—to donate  tourist 
facilities  at  Yosemite  National  Park  to 
the  United  States. 

Across  the  country  there  has  been 
growing  concern  about  foreign  invest- 
ment, including  the  MCA  purchase. 
There  has  been  even  greater  concern 
regarding  former  top  U.S.  Government 
officials  who  represent  foreign  govern- 
ments and  corporate  interests. 

People  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
what  may  have  been  acceptable  when 
the  United  States  was  the  unchal- 
lenged leader  in  trade  and  manufactur- 
ing may  not  be  acceptable  today. 

And  Secretary  Lujan's  concerns 
about  Matsushita's  ownership  of  the 
national  park  concessions  seem  to  be 
supported  by  an  article  published  in 
the  Japanese  Economic  Journal  on 
June  23.  1990.  The  article  is  about  Japa- 
nese electronics  companies  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  IRS  for  substan- 
tially underreporting  their  United 
States  income.  It  cites  Matsushita 
sources  as  saying  that  its  U.S.  subsidi- 
ary. Matsushita  Marketing  of  America. 
may  owe  over  $74  million  in  U.S,  taxes 
that  it  failed  to  pay.  That  is  not  a  good 
track  record  for  a  company  that  could 
have  a  monopoly  in  a  U.S.  national 
park. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
lot  of  Americans  who  are  beginning  to 
be  concerned  that  high-level  Govern- 
ment officials,  former  high-level  offi- 
cials have  gone  from  serving  their 
country  to  selling  their  country. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Japan  Economic  Journal.  June  23, 
1990] 

U.S.  UNrrs  Hit  With  Tax  Bills  of  Yen  50 

BILLION 

The  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  de- 
termined that  three  Japanese  electronics 
companies'  U.S.  units  have  failed  to  pay 
proper  corporate  taxes  and  owe  taxes  total- 
ing more  than  Yen  50  billion,  because  they 
failed  to  report  income  from  their  inter- 
national deals,  company  sources  said  June 
14. 

The  U.S.  is  applying  a  strict  taxation  as- 
sessment method  on  foreig-n  companies  oper- 
ating in  the  U.S.  Units  of  Hitachi  Ltd..  To- 
shiba Corp.  and  Matsushita  Electric  Indus- 


trial Co.  illicitly  transferred  profits  into 
their  affiliated  companies  abroad  in  the 
early  1980s,  according  to  the  IRS, 

If  the  companies  pay  the  taxes.  Japan's 
National  Tax  Administration  Agency  would 
refund  a  corresponding  amount  of  corporate 
lax  to  the  parent  corr.panies  to  avoid  double 
taxation,  observers  in  Tokyo  said. 

However,  since  it  would  involve  the  trans- 
fer of  a  large  amount  of  tax  re%-enues.  the 
issue  will  likely  entail  consultations  be- 
tween the  tax  authorities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  observes  said. 

.According  to  Hitachi  sources,  the  compa- 
ny's US  subsidiaries  have  been  ordered  by 
the  IRS  to  pay  more  than  "i'en  10  billion  in 
taxes  for  failure  to  report  revenues  in  the 
early  1980s,  The  sources  also  said  U.S.  mar- 
keting units  of  other  Hitach:  group  compa- 
nies, including  Hitachi  Metals  Ltd..  Hitachi 
Chemical  Co.  and  N'lssei  Sangyo  Co.  also  owe 
taxes. 

Toshiba  sources  said  that  the  IRS  has  in- 
formed production  and  sales  subsidiaries  of 
Toshiba  America  Inc  .  a  holding  company, 
that  payments  of  some  'i'en  50  billioc  a.-e 
owed.  The  company  allegedly  failed  to  de- 
clare some  revenues  in  the  four  years  ended 
March  1983, 

Matsushita  sources  said  its  U.S,  marketing 
subsidiary.  Matsushita  Electric  Corp.  of 
.America,  owes  taxes  of  almost  Yen  10  billion. 

Japanese  company  sources  indicated  that 
U.S,  sales  subsidia.-'ies  of  other  Japanese 
electronics  firms  and  automakers  are  being 
audited  for  inaccuracies. 

Sony  Corp  has  been  asked  to  submit  some 
financial  documents  stored  at  its  Tokyo 
headquarters,  company  officials  said. 

The  US  tax  system  aims  at  levying  taxes 
on  a  corporation's  revenues  from  its  inter- 
national deals  with  overseas  affiliates,  the 
obsen-ers  said.  Under  the  system,  tax  is  im- 
posed if  a  company,  whether  foreign  or 
American,  transfers  profits  in  some  illegit- 
imate way.  such  as  by  manipulating  export 
prices  and  royalty  incomes. 

In  obtaining  proper  taxable  incomes  of  a 
particular  company,  the  IRS  bases  its  cal- 
culations on  reasonable  prices,  rather  than 
prices  provided  by  the  company  Because  the 
notion  of  reasonable  prices  is  not  clearly  de- 
fined, the  three  .Japanese  companies  involved 
are  contesting  the  differences  between  fig- 
ures they  provided  and  what  the  IRS  has  de- 
termined as  reasonable  prices. 


OIL  IMPORT  TAX 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker,  when  I 
think  of  an  oil  import  tax,  I  think  of 
the  greedy  and  the  needy. 

An  oil  import  tax  is  simply  a  way  for 
big  oil  to  punish  the  American  people 
with  higher  oil  prices. 

Though  there  is  currently  no  short- 
age of  oil.  and  though  the  Department 
of  Energy  has  said  that  the  lost  Iraqi 
and  Kuwaiti  reserves  will  be  offset 
fully  through  at  least  June  1991,  the 
price  of  oil  has  remained  high.  And 
that  is  greedy. 

And  the  .\merican  consumer,  in  this 
time  of  fiscal  belt-tightening,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  needy  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Big  oil  has  al- 
ready milked  the  average  home  heat- 
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ing  oil  consumer  to  the  tune  of  an 
extra  $25  a  month.  And  an  oil  import 
tax  would  add  an  extra  $5  per  barrel  fee 
on  top  of  already  high  prices. 

And  to  add  inequity  to  Injury.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  poor  and  fixed-income 
Americans  who  spend  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  their  income  on  heating  oil 
and  gasoline  would  be  hurt  most  by  an- 
other increase  in  the  price  of  oil. 

But  you  don't  only  have  to  be  mad. 
you  can  also  get  even.  I  have  offered  a 
resolution  which  would  send  a  message 
to  the  greedy  oil  barons  that  says,  "we 
don't  want  a  tax  on  oil  which  will  hurt 
the  American  consumer  further.  " 

Let's  represent  the  needy  and  not  the 
greedy.  Cosponsor  my  resolution. 


\ 

)RCE>II 


ENFORCEl^ENT  MECHANISMS  RE- 
MOVED FROM  BUDGET  AGREE- 
MENT 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  will  not  be  much  said  on  tele- 
vision tonight  about  something  very 
significant  which  happened  in  this 
Chamber  today,  but  it  should  be  cov- 
ered. There  was  an  agreement  made 
when  we  passed  the  budget  this  last 
year  that  increased  taxes  on  the  people 
of  this  country  by  $165  billion,  there 
was  an  agreement  made  that  we  would 
have  a  pay-as-you-go  provision  in  there 
that  would  cut  spending  in  the  future 
<i.nd  control  spending. 

Today  when  we  passed  the  rules  in 
•his  body  that  provision  was  taken  out. 
It  was  thrown  out  the  window  by  the 
majority  on  a  parly  line  vote. 

What  that  means  is  that  increases  in 
spending  in  this  session  of  the  102d 
Congress  is  going  to  go  up  and  up  and 
up. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dannemeyer]  pointed  out  to  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  a  few  moments 
ago  that  the  Increase  in  public  debt 
this  year  is  going  to  be  almost  $400  bil- 
lion, much  more  than  we  had  esti- 
mated; $400  billion. 

We  raised  taxes  $165  billion  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  people  and  that 
was  supposed  to  get  the  job  done.  The 
problem  is  we  have  taken  all  the  en- 
forcement mechanisms  out  today.  The 
Democrat  majority  is  responsible  for 
that.  We  should  hold  them  account- 
able, the  American  people  should  hold 
them  accountable  for  breaking  their 
word  They  tied  the  Presidents  hands 
in  the  budget  agreement,  they  made 
him  raise  taxes  $165  billion  in  order  to 
get  this  enforcement  mechanism  put  in 
there,  and  now  they  have  taken  It  out. 
I  think  it  is  a  shame. 


u  iVmi 

RELEASE  THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUNDS  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
GOVERNMENT  SHUTDOWNS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  two  subjects  about  which  I 
feel  very  strongly  and  which  I  would 
like  the  Congressional  Record  to  re- 
flect my  avenue  of  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  indeed  the  economy  is 
in  a  downturn,  if  indeed  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  building  recession,  then  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
take  some  action  in  order  to  deaden 
the  possibilities  of  a  full-blown  reces- 
sion, to  stop  it  in  its  tracks,  as  it  were. 
I  propose  that  we  begin  to  con- 
template, and  I  will  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  do  so,  the  release  of  the  high- 
way trust  funds  from  where  they  are 
now  bottled  up  in  a  place  where  they 
cannot  be  used  for  anything  except  to 
be  counted  toward  deficit  reduction. 
Well,  that  now  turns  out  to  b^ almost 
a  useless  exercise  because  the  deficit 
has  grown  so  out  of  whack  that  leaving 
the  highway  trust  funds  unused  in  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended 
does  not  help  the  deficit  and  prevents 
the  good  benefit  of  their  use  as  origi- 
nally intended. 

Now  what  will  the  big  spenders  in 
Congress  do,  or  intend  to  do,  or  propose 
to  do  when  they  see  unemployment 
steadily  rising?  They  will  propose  a 
massive  new  spending  program  of  a  job 
program,  to  create  new  make-work 
jobs  in  order  to  thwart  the  rising  tide 
of  unemployment.  Well.  I  reject  that. 
Rather  we  should,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
anything,  put  to  work  those  dollars 
which  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have 
already  dedicated  to  infrastructure  and 
highway  construction,  namely  the 
money  that  they  paid  at  the  gas  tank 
which  we  have  kept  in  reserve  and  held 
unused  contrary  to  the  taxpayers"  in- 
tent. I  say,  "Let's  keep  faith  with  the 
taxpayers  and  stop  the  recession  dead 
in  its  tracks  all  in  one  fell  swoop,  by 
releasing  the  funds  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  their  original  intended 
purpose." 

What  will  that  do"'  That  will  create 
thousands  of  new  jobs  immediately, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  big  spenders 
will  say  that  unemployment  is  rising 
to  unacceptable  levels  If  we  intend 
that  money  now  for  highway  construc- 
tion, for  bridge  repair,  moneys  that  the 
taxpayers  have  already  said.  "Go  ahead 
and  use  for  these  purposes."  then  we 
are  succeeding  in  abiding  by  their 
wishes  and  rebuilding  our  Infrastruc- 
Xyre  all  at  one  time. 

'  What  better  way  to  go  than  to  create 
a  jobs  program  of  Government  jobs. 
Government-created  jobs,  wherg  we  can 
use  this  money  to  put  into  the  private 
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sector,  in  a  system  already  in  place. 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  the 
Congress's  go-ahead  to  rebuild  our  in- 
frastructure? What  a  wonderful  way  to 
stop  the  recession. 

And  what  if  we  are  wrong,  that  there 
is  no  recession?  We  still  will  be  rebuild- 
ing our  bridges  and  our  highway  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  that  even  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  has  said  that  he 
will  not  countenance  any  new  spending 
program  or  jobs  program,  no  new 
spending,  with  which  I  agree,  this  is 
old  spending  in  reserve  which  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  have  entrusted  us 
to  spend  for  highway  and  bridge  con- 
struction. I  say.  "Let's  do  it  now." 

The  other  issue  on  which  I  wish  to 
briefly  comment  is  the  fiasco  of  the 
budget  resolution  of  this  last  fall,  the 
one  that  everyone,  with  which  every- 
one, has  been  left  with  a  sour  taste  in 
his  mouth.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  actually  shut  down  dur- 
ing that  process  while  our  Armed 
Forces  were  in  Saudi  Arabia  prepared 
to  fight  for  the  resolution  of  that  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis. 

I  ask.  "Can  you  imagine  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shutting 
down  while  our  Armed  Forces  are  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf  " 

We  must  never  allow  the  shutdown  of 
Government  again,  nor  the  threat  of 
shutdown.  We  must  enter  into  our  pro- 
cedure a  technology  by  which,  if  on 
September  30  of  the  fiscal  year  no 
budget  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  auto- 
matically the  next  day  the  previous 
year's-  budget  is  put  into  place.  That 
way  we  will  have  no  stoppage  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  no  furloughs,  no 
shutdown  of  agencies,  no  shutdown  of 
the  Government.  We  will  eliminate  for 
all  time  that  scary  picture  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  the  United  States 
going  out  of  existence  in  the  middle  of 
a  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  introducing 
legislation  again  to  try  to  implement 
that  proposal.  It  was  sad  to  note  today 
that  a  meager  attempt  to  amend  the 
House  rules  through  the  rules  resolu- 
tion that  would  be  offered  by  the  Re- 
publicans was  shut  down  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  where  we  could  have 
taken  steps  never  to  allow  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  shut  down 
again. 


THE  DESERT  SHIELD  BURDEN 
SHARING  ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiNGELL]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  alrrxjst  4 
months  after  introducing  legislation  to  secure 
reasonable  contributions  trom  other  nations 
with  a  vital  interest  in  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
I  teel  compelled  to  call  the  attention  ol  my  col- 
leagues   or>ce    more    to    the    inadequate    re- 
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sponse  of  some  nations  tc  provide  resources 
critical  to  the  success  ot  this  multinational  ef- 
fort 

I  commend  to  your  attention  an  article  in  the 
December  19.  1990,  edition  ol  the  New  York 
Times  by  my  Senate  colleague  Jim  Sasser. 
which  makes  note  of  the  fact  that  as  of  No- 
vember 30.  1990,  Japan  had  deposited  only 
10  percent  ot  a  meager  S4  bfllion  contribution. 
This  IS  )ust  one  example  of  how  some  of  our 
trading  partners  have  chosen  to  sit  on  the 
sidelines  while  the  United  States  risks  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  its  Armed  Forces  to 
protect  global  security  and  a  fragile  world 
economy. 

Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing  the  Desert 
Shield  Burden  Shanng  Act,  which  would  Im- 
pwse  an  additional  20-percent  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  goods  of  any  country  the  President  de- 
cides IS  not  contnbuting  a  commensurate 
share  of  resources  to  defending  vital  inter- 
national interests.  This  bill  sends  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  message  to  our  allies  that  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  ensure  that  the 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  will  not  be 
t)orne  by  only  a  few  countries. 

I,  along  with  the  Amencan  people,  remain 
outraged  by  the  inaction  of  nations  who  con- 
tinue to  sit  on  the  fence.  The  burden  should 
be  shared,  and  those  who  should  share  it 
must  respond  now. 

I  am  submitting  the  text  of  this  bill  as  well 
as  Senator  Sasser's  article  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

H  R.  — 
Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  Assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Desert 
Shield  Burden-Sharing  Act  of  1991'  . 

SEC.  2  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(l)The  term  "commensurate  contribution" 
means,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  country. 
that.— 

(A)  such  country  is  making  a  contribution 
to  the  multinational  military  mobilization 
and  operations  referred  to  in  section  3:  and 

(B)  such  contribution  is  commensura'^* 
w\th— 

(1)  the  extent  of  the  economic  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  such  country  as  a  result  of  the  se- 
curing of  supplies  of  Persian  Gulf  area  petro- 
leum through  such  military  mobilization  and 
operations,  and 

(li)  the  ability  of  such  country  to  contrib- 
ute, taking  into  account  (in  addition  to  such 
other  factors  as  the  President  considers  rel- 
evant) the  financial  and  economic  capabili- 
ties of  the  country  and  the  balance  of  trade 
of  such  country  with  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
wltharawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption. 
in  the  customs  territory  of  the  L'nited 
States. 

(3)  The  term  "foreign  country"  does  not  in- 
clude any  country  that — 

(A  I  is  party  t^,  a  free  trade  area  aijreement 
with  the  Uniteo  .States, 

(B)  is  a  beneficiary  developing  country 
under  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (relat- 
ing to  a  Kcneraiized  system  of  prefe.-encesi; 
or 

(C)  is  a  beneficiary  country  under  the  Ca.'-- 
Ibbean  Basin  Ek;onomic  Recovery  Act. 


SF(  3.  PR>:S1DENTLM,  DETERMINATION.S  RE 
CARDINf;  MlLTINATIONAl,  CON 
TRIBLTIONS  TO  THE  MHJT.M?Y  MO 
BILIZATION  AND         OPERATIONS 

AGAINST  IRAQI  AW-RESION. 
'A'lthin  60  day?  after  the  da'p  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine whether  each  foreign  country  is  mak- 
ing a  commensurate  contribution  to  the 
multinational  military  mobilization  and  op- 
erations being  carried  out  in  and  around  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  in  response  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  by  the  armed  forces  of  Iraq  on 
August  2.  1990. 

SEC.  4.  ADOrnONAI.  DLTIES  ON  PRODI  fTS  OF 
COINIRIE.'^  DETERMINED  NOT  TO 
BE  MAKING  COMMENSIRATE  CON- 
TRl BIT  IONS. 

(a)  iMPOSITiu.S     uK     ADDITIO.NAL     DUTIES.— 

Subject  to  subection  (b).  the  President  shall, 
with  respect  to  any  foreign  country  that  is 
determined  under  section  3  not  to  be  making 
a  commensurate  contribution  to  the  multi- 
national military  mobilization  and  oper- 
ations referred  to  in  such  section— 

(1)  apply  to  all  of  the  dutiable  products  of 
that  country  an  additional  duty  at  the  rate 
of  20  percent  ad  valorem  or  the  specific  rate 
equivalent;  and 

(2i  apply  to  all  duty-free  products  of  that 
country  a  duty  of  20  percent  ad  valorem. 

(b)  Special  Provisions.— il)  The  duties  im- 
posed under  subsection  (a)  (1)  and  (2)  on  the 
products  of  a  foreign  country  apply  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered  on  or  after  the  30th 
day  after  the  date  on  which  the  determina- 
tion under  section  3  regarding  such  country 
is  made. 

{2 1  Duties  may  not  be  applied  under  sub- 
section la)  il)  or  (2i  on— 

(A)  articles  that  are  duty-free;  and 

(B)  the  value  of  articles  or  contents  of 
United  States  origin  that  are  exempt  from 
duty: 

under  chapter  98  of  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States. 

(CI   TERMINATION   OF   ADDmONAL   DimES.— 

The  duties  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  (1) 
and  (2)  on  the  products  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try shall  cease  to  apply  effective  with  re- 
spect to  articles  entered  on  or  after  the  date 
on  which— 

(1)  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  is  making  a  commensurate  con- 
tribution to  the  multinational  military  mo- 
bilization and  operations  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 3;  or 

(2)  such  military  mobilization  and  oper- 
ations are  terminated. 

SEC.  5.  DISPOSITION  OF  ADDITIONAL  DUTIEa 

(a)  Ln  General.— There  is  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Desert  Shield  Reimburse- 
ment Fund  which  shall  be  available,  subject 
to  appropriation  Acts,  only  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  appropriations  made  to  support 
the  United  States  participalion  m  the  mili- 
tary mobilization  and  operations  referred  to 
in  section  3. 

(b)  Deposits.— There  sha;j  be  deposited 
into  the  Fund  established  under  subsection 
(a I  all  duties  collected  pursuant  to  section  4. 

SEC.  6.  REPORT. 

No  later  than  the  I80th  day  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
implementation  of  this  Act.  including,  with 
respect  to  each  foreign  country  the  products 
of  which  are  subject  to  duties  imposed  under 
section  4iai  iIj  and  (2i.  the  bases  for  the  de- 
termination made  under  section  3  regarding 
that  country  and  the  amounts  collected  by 
reason  of  such  duties. 


From  the  New  York  Times.  December  19, 

1990) 

Is  Uncle  Sam  Getting  Stiffed? 

(By  Jim  Sasser) 

Washington.— Early  next  year,  the  Penta- 
gon will  ask  Congress  for  at  least  S20  billion 
in  additional  funds  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield.  That's  just  to  keep  the  peace.  A  full- 
scale  shooting  war  could  cost  the  U.S.  from 
Jl  billion  to  S2  billion  per  day.  At  that  rate, 
all  of  the  $41  billion  in  deficit  reductions  we 
achieved  in  the  budget  agreement  would  be 
wiped  out  in  a  single  month. 

Though  economic  Issues  are  clearly  of  less- 
er moment  when  weighed  against  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans,  the  economic 
consequences  of  war  demand  attention. 

There  is  a  heavy  dose  of  irony  in  the  spec- 
ter of  America  mobilizing  for  a  war  to  pro- 
tect our  economic  self-determination  and 
then  sinking  into  economic  quicksand  be- 
neath the  cost  of  the  operation  itself. 

All  of  which  poses  a  fundamental  question: 
Where  are  the  financial  contributions  of  our 
key  allies,  especially  those  who  have  more  to 
lose  than  we  do  from  a  disruption  of  Persian 
Gulf  oil? 

Overall,  the  Bush  Administration,  pre- 
occupied with  forging  international  support 
for  the  use  of  American  force  in  the  gulf,  has 
given  scant  attention  to  the  question  of  who 
will  pay.  It  has  shown  little  interest  in  alert- 
ing the  public  to  this  issue  and  has  exerted 
minimal  pressure  on  our  allies  to  pay  up. 

Japan  relies  on  the  Persian  Gulf  for  some 
70  percent  of  the  oil  it  uses  to  sustain  its  S3 
trilllon-a-year  economy.  Its  leaders  reluc- 
tantly pledged  $4  billion  to  the  gulf  effort — 
S2  billion  in  military  assistance  and  S2  bil- 
lion in  foreign  assistance. 

As  of  Nov.  30.  the  Pentagon  reported  that 
its  Major  Foreign  Contributors'  Responsibil- 
ity Sharing  Program  had  received  from 
Japan  only  $374  million.  40.000  Sony 
Walkmen  and  a  few  Toyotas. 

Unified  Germany  arguably  has  more  to 
gain  from  stable  oil  prices  and  a  reliable  new 
world  order  than  any  other  industrialized  na- 
tion. Nonetheless.  Bonn  has  offered  just  $800 
million,  and,  to  date,  we  have  received  only 
$330  million  of  that  sum. 

A  more  glaring  case  still  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
whose  royal  family  asked  the  U.S.  to  protect 
that  nation's  immense  oil  reserves.  A  safe 
Saudi  .Arabia  has  been  able  to  increase  oil 
production  in  a  tight  market  and  realize  a 
windfall  profit  of  some  $150  million  a  day. 
That's  at  a  time  when  Americans  are  paying 
$80  million  more  per  day  for  our  gulf  oil  im- 
ports than  we  did  prior  to  the  August  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait. 

The  Saudis  originally  promised  $3  to  $5  bil- 
lion in  cash  and  in-kind  contributions.  So 
far.  they  have  contributed  only  $967  million 
in  cash  and  materiel — about  6.5  days'  worth 
of  their  windfall  oil  profits 

Clearly,  something  is  out  of  joint.  Ameri- 
ca's share  of  the  cost  simply  doesn't  match 
our  share  of  the  international  risk 

The  .Administration  announced  this  week 
that  It  will  seek  $5  billion  m  additional  for- 
eign aid  support  from  the  allies  to  help  Tur- 
key. Jordan  and  Egypt  offset  the  economic 
losses  they  have  suffered  since  the  crisis 
began.  That  seems  a  fa:r  and  generous 
course.  In  the  meantime.  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  should  press  the  delinquent  al- 
lies to  pay  their  debts  to  the  Desert  Shield 
fund  and  not  to  accept  "the  check's  m  the 
mail"  as  an  answer. 

Every  nation  with  a  definable  interest  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  should  make  a  contribution 
that  is  commensurate  with  its  interest  With 
our  NATO  allies  and.  especially  with  Japan. 
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we  should  make  this  question  a  centerpiece 
for  any  future  trade  discussions.  Moreover, 
we  now  have  sufficient  leverage  In  Saudi 
Arabia  to  simply  demand  a  greater  contribu- 
tion from  that  country. 

If  we  don't  Insist  on  that,  our  orchestra  of 
nations  against  Saddam  Hussein  Is  virtually 
a  one-man  band. 


WHAT  THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
GOVERNMENT  ACT  MEANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
open  this  102d  Congress,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  commitments — both 
around  the  world  and  at  home.  Com- 
mitments to  world  peace,  to  the  end  of 
hunger,  to  education,  health  care,  fis- 
cal responsibility— concerns  that  are 
vital  to  the  future  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 

I  come  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  seeking  a  commit- 
ment to  our  common  language. 
Through  passage  of  the  Language  of 
Government  Act.  we  will  establish 
English  as  our  language  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  time  has  come  for  us  to  for- 
mulate a  clear  language  policy  for  our 
country.  To  say  to  those  who  come 
here  and  to  those  who  live  here;  It  is 
Important  to  know  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know  the  language  spoken  by  98 
percent  of  our  people. 

Why  do  we  need  such  a  policy? 

There  is  no  more  important  reason 
for  this  legislation  than  unity.  More 
than  150  languages  are  represented 
within  our  Nation's  borders.  In  mili- 
tary affairs  alone,  the  use  of  a  common 
language  Is  essential.  Can  you  imagine 
the  chaos  in  the  Persian  Gulf  if  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  had 
to  operate  In  150  different  languages? 
For  the  sake  of  a  unified  command,  our 
military  functions  in  our  common  lan- 
guage—English. 

This  legislation  is  not  an  attempt  to 
stme  the  use  of  other  languages  In  the 
United  States.  Nations  around  the 
world — more  than  half  of  them.  In 
fact — designate  official  languages  In 
which  their  government  operates. 
Countries  like  Venezuela,  which  speci- 
fies that  Spanish  Is  Its  official  lan- 
guage. Does  that  mean  that  Venezuela 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  other  language 
but  Spanish?  Of  course  not.  It  means 
only  that  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
functions  in  Spanish  and  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  know  Spanish  in  Venezuela. 
Those  who  oppose  official  language  in 
the  United  States  do  not  understand 
the  concept. 

The  essential  issue  of  language  of 
government  Is  communication. 

Through  our  shared  language,  we  de- 
bate our  differences  and  reach  com- 
promises. We  are  united  by  respect  for 
Individual  rights,  belief  in  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom,  and  love  of  country. 


These  feelings  cannot  be  seen  or  felt, 
but  they  can  be  articulated  through  a 
common  language,  as  they  have  been 
for  more  than  two  centuries  of  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Yet  our  commitment  to  our  common 
language  is  so  undefined  that  the  per- 
centage of  public  school  students  who 
can  read  and  write  English  is  higher  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries  than  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  School  children 
in  Sweden.  Norway,  Finland.  Denmark, 
and  Iceland  exhibit  a  greater  English 
proficiency  than  school-age  youngsters 
in  this  country. 

In  fact,  it  Is  possible  to  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  without  knowing  the 
English  language.  This,  at  a  lime  when 
illiteracy  is  crippling  our  work  force. 
Last  year,  44  percent  of  the  applicants 
for  jobs  at  the  Prudential  Insurance 
headquarters  were  unable  to  read  at 
the  ninth-grade  level.  Motorola  has 
found  that  80  percent  of  its  applicants 
cannot  pass  a  simple  seventh-grade 
English  comprehension  test.  With  our 
illiteracy  rate  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world,  we  can  no  longer  ignore  the  im- 
portance of  English  to  our  economic 
well-being. 

The  Language  of  Government  Act  es- 
tablishes a  commitment  to  our  na- 
tional language — not  because  English 
Is  better  than  any  other,  but  because  it 
is  our  common  language.  Because  com- 
munication among  our  diverse  people 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

This  act  does  not  legislate  the  use  of 
English  outside  of  Government.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  other 
languages  or  affect  bilingual  edu- 
cation. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
language  of  the  home,  the  church,  the 
community  center,  or  the  conversation 
between  two  neighbors  over  the  back 
fence.  The  Language  of  Government 
Act  involves  the  language  of  public 
business,  not  private  enterprise. 

Because  our  Government  operates  in 
English  now.  this  law  will  change  very 
little  about  the  way  our  Government 
conducts  its  business.  This  law,  how- 
ever, ensures  a  precise  language  of 
communication  for  governing.  By  mak- 
ing English  our  language  of  Govern- 
ment, we  reaffirm  our  belief  that  a 
common  language  promotes  unity  and 
serves  as  a  bridge  for  understanding  In 
our  diverse  society. 

Efficient  communication  among  the 
branches  of  Government  and  among 
our  people  enables  stability  and  diver- 
sity. This  act  provides  a  precise,  un- 
equivocal form  of  communication  of 
our  Nation's  business,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  its  passage. 


D  1550 

MANDATORY  IMPORT  BAN  ON 
FOREIGN  VIOLATORS  OF  IRAQ 
EMBARGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ABERCROMBiE).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Stark]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  we  can  crush 
Saddam  Hussein  with  sanctions  and  avoid  a 
bloody  war — but  only  it  our  allies  stop  cheating 
on  the  embargo 

We  need  tougher  measures  to  enforce  the 
sanctions  Bight  now.  dozens  ot  companies  in 
Germany  alone  are  under  investigation  tor 
selling  goods  to  the  Iraqis  This  kind  ot  profit- 
eering IS  urx;onscionable.  esfjecially  when 
thousands  of  American  lives  are  on  the  line. 

The  pattern  is  by  now  familiar.  Western 
compianies  sell  critically  needed  supplies  to 
middlennen  in  Lebanon  arxl  Cyprus,  who  then 
smuggle  the  goods  through  Jordan  or  Syria 
into  Iraq.  Big  profits  are  made  up  and  down 
the  line  and  the  Iraqis  get  the  chemical  addi- 
tives they  need  to  refine  )et  fuel  and  punty 
drinking  water  The  big  loser  is  the  American 
soldier  in  the  desert,  who  may  go  to  war  be- 
cause the  sanctions  aren't  working 

Well,  let's  make  them  work.  The  German 
Government  says  it  has  no  authority  to  punish 
its  companies  if  they  sell  goods  to  Iraq  via 
third  countries.  We  can  help  them  out  here. 
Today,  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  I  first  put  forth 
last  September  that  puts  a  mandatory  imp>ort 
ban  on  any  foreign  company  found  cheating 
on  the  embargo  The  big  chemical  companies 
might  think  twice  about  who  they  deal  with  if 
they  know  the  entire  United  States  market  is 
on  the  line. 

These  firnns  should  carry  the  burden  of 
proving  that  their  goods  don't  wind  up  in  Iraqi 
hands  It's  a  hard  line  to  take,  but  much  less 
costly  than  going  to  war.  In  any  case,  we  owe 
it  to  our  young  men  over  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
their  families  to  at  least  try  and  make  the 
sanctions  work. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE TAX  AID  TO  DESERT 
SHIELD  TROOPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  is  recognized  for  6  minutes 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ease  the  tax  filing 
burden  lor  American  troops  serving  our  coun- 
try as  part  ot  the  Desert  Shield  operation  This 
legislation  is  in  recognition  ot  the  sacrifice  and 
commitment  ot  the  men  and  women  serving 
our  country  so  well  m  the  Persian  GuH  Mak- 
ing their  tax  responsibilities  a  bit  less  burden- 
some IS  the  least  we  can  do  m  return 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would  provide 
automatic  tax-filmg  extensions  to  individuals 
who  are  serving  m  the  Persian  Gulf  as  part  ot 
the  Desert  Shield  opfralion  Under  the  legisla- 
tion, the  time  for  lilmg  tax  returns,  claiming  re- 
funds, and  performing  other  acts  required 
under  the  Federal  lax  laws  would  be  extended 
until  60  days  after  the  individual  completes  his 
or  her  services  m  the  Persian  Gulf  as  part  ot 


the  Desert  Shield  operation  No  interest 
charges  would  be  due  on  tax  underpayments 
lor  the  period  of  the  automatic  extension  The 
Government  would  pay  interest,  however,  on 
tax  refunds 

Under  current  law,  automatic  extensions  of 
time  lor  filing  Federal  tax  returns  and  perform- 
ing certain  other  acts  required  under  the  tax 
laws  are  already  available  tor  troops  m  an 
area  which  the  President  has  designated  by 
Executive  order  as  a  "combat  zone,"  In  the 
event  that  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  this  re- 
lief would  become  available  The  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  however,  would 
provide  tax  reliel  to  the  Desert  Shield  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gull  without  regard  to  any  require- 
ment that  It  be  designated  a  combat  zone,  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  tax  relief  cur- 
rently available. 

Under  the  legislation,  this  tax  rehel  would  be 
available  as  long  as  the  President  designates 
units  ol  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  part  ol  the 
Desert  Shield  operation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Secretary  ol  Defense  shall  provide  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  a  timely  lashion 
the  name  and  taxpayer  identification  number 
ol  each  member  ol  each  designated  unit  per- 
forming services  in  the  Persian  Gull  area  as 
part  ol  the  Desert  Shield  operation.  It  is  also 
anticipated  that  this  tax  reliel  would  be  avail- 
able only  in  response  to  the  imminent,  tenv 
porary  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  and 
would  not  be  perpetuated,  tor  example,  for 
permanent  garrisons  ol  troops  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  strong  support  ol  all  my 
colleagues  lor  this  important  legislation,  and 
hope  that  it  can  be  enacted  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 
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delay,   veterans   can   begin   receiving 
crease  m  their  Marcti  checks 

Passage  ol  this  bill  should  be  the  first  prior- 
ity ol  the  I02d  Congress 


DISABLED  VETERANS  DESERVE 
INFLATION  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONT- 
GOMERY] is  recognized  for  5  minutes, 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  m  the 
closing  moments  ot  the  iOist  Congress,  the 
Congress  attempted  unsuccesslully  to  approve 
a  cost-ol-living  adjustment  to  benefits  tor  the 
Nation's  service-disabled  veterans  and  their 
widows  Ironically,  other  groups  receiving  Gov- 
ernment benefits  did  receive  inflation  in- 
creases Now,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  serious  omission 

Today,  in  an  effort  to  expedite  this  matter. 
Representative  BOB  Stump  and  1.  along  with 
225  cosponsors,  are  introducing  legislation 
that  would  provide  a  5  4-percent  cost-ol-living 
ad|ustment  lor  2  2  million  veterans  who  draw 
VA  compensation  lor  their  sen/ice-connecled 
injuries  and  disabilities  This  increase  also 
would  apply  to  300,000  widows  and  children 
ol  veterans  who  have  died  ol  service-con- 
nected causes  This  COLA  would  be  retro- 
active to  January  1 

Mr,  Speaker,  other  important  veterans  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  House  and  left  hanging  at 
the  end  ol  1990  will  be  reintroduced  and  con- 
sidered separately  in  coming  weeks,  but  it  is 
ol  utmost  importance  that  we  move  this  bill 
quickly  so  that  benefits  lor  our  service-dis- 
abled veterans  can  keep  pace  with  the  cost  ol 
living    II  we  approve  this  COLA   bill  without 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  BoXER]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes, 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
end  of  an  exciting  day.  It  is  swearing- 
in  day,  and  this  is  my  fifth  time  that  I 
have  been  sworn  into  the  Congress, 
going  into  my  ninth  year.  I  want  to 
thank  my  constituents  for  this  great 
honor.  But  tonight  I  have  a  heavy 
heart  because  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  un- 
easiness for  this  country,  a  great  sense 
of  uneasiness  for  our  young  people  who 
are  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
debated  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  I  am 
here  tonight  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
taking  some  time  here  because  I  prom- 
ised my  constituents  that  I  would  do 
everything  that  I  could  do  to  stop  a 
war  from  starting  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  took  us  a  long  time  to  stop  the  Viet- 
nam war.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  stop  a  war  before  it  starts.  So  I  am 
starting  a  dialog  tonight  which  no 
doubt  will  be  continued. 

In  my  district  in  California.  1,000  peo- 
ple turned  out  for  two  community 
meetings  that  I  held,  and  95  percent  of 
them,  by  a  show  of  hands,  said  they 
wanted  us  to  find  a  peaceful  way  out  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  that  they  did 
not  want  to  have  to  go  to  war.  They 
said  they  would  vote  no  on  a  resolution 
to  go  to  war.  I  promised  them  I  would 
come  here  and  I  would  do  what  I  could. 
My  constituents  believe  that  I  have  a 
duty  and  an  obligation  as  a  Member  of 
this  wonderful  House  of  the  people  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  article  I. 
section  8.  which  gives  Congress,  and 
only  Congress,  the  right  to  declare  war. 
So  I  went  on  a  lawsuit  that  was  orga- 
nized by  my  colleague.  Mr,  Ron  Del- 
LUMS  of  California,  and  the  judge  ruled 
on  that  lawsuit.  He  said.  yes.  the  Con- 
gress and  only  the  Congress,  has  the 
right  to  declare  war;  that  the  President 
is  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  he  can, 
of  course,  respond  to  an  attack  and  he 
can  act  if  our  forces  are  m  danger,  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  full-blown  declara- 
tion of  war.  that  must  come  from  this 
Congress,  not  the  United  Nations  and 
not  from  all  the  leaders  of  the  world. 
When  it  comes  to  committing  our  kids. 
It  is  this  Congress  which  must  go  on 
record- 
So  I  say  to  those  who  might  write  or 
might  say  that  it  is  unpatriotic  for 
Congress  to  debate  or  to  disagree  with 
the  war  option,  that  this  is  not  unpa- 
triotic, that  it  is  not  unpatriotic  to  de- 
bate and  discuss  the  Persian  Gulf  issue. 
It  is  patriotic. 
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I  want  to  note  that  I  have  been 
joined  in  this  Chamber  by  a  leader  in 
this  fight  to  make  sure  that  Congress 
gets  to  fulfill  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DtiRBlN].  In  a  little  while  I  am 
going  TO  yield  to  him.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  in  a  few  minutes,  after  I 
go  through  my  chart. 

The  thing  that  makes  our  Nation 
great,  the  thing  that  makes  America 
great  is  not  our  arsenal  of  weapons. 
Many  countries  have  weapons  We 
know  that.  We  sold  them  to  a  lot  of 
countries.  The  Soviet  Union  sold  weap- 
ons to  a  lot  of  countries,  and  China 
sold  weapons  to  a  lot  of  countries.  That 
is  not  what  makes  this  country  great. 
What  makes  this  country  great  is  our 
system,  our  Constitution,  our  free- 
doms. The  whole  world  is  choosing  our 
form  of  government.  They  are  sending 
for  our  Constitution,  for  our  Bill  of 
Rights;  they  are  not  sending  for  our 
weapons.  They  are  sending  for  our  rec- 
ipe for  freedom,  and  in  that  recipe  for 
freedom,  in  that  Constitution  is  article 
I.  section  8.  and  that  says  clearly  that 
Congress,  and  only  Congress,  has  the 
power  to  declare  war. 

We  debate  our  issues  out  in  the  open. 
We  disagree  with  our  President  some- 
times, although  we  respect  the  office. 
We  even  disagree  within  parties  some- 
times. We  disagree  with  each  other,  but 
we  are  loyal,  and  we  are  respectful  to 
that  system  that  our  Founders  laid  out 
for  us.  In  that  spirit,  we  bring  discus- 
sion and  serious  debate  to  the  great  is- 
sues of  the  moment. 

Surely  we  cannot  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  what  could  happen  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  Surely  we  will  not  run  and  hide 
in  the  face  of  300.000  of  our  kids  on  the 
ground  in  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  because  he  brought  home 
something  to  me  today  as  we  discussed 
this  issue.  This  is  the  moment  for  me 
to  yield  to  him  about  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  kids  that  we  have  over  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  At  this  time  it  is  my 
privilege  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin], 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  for 
yielding  and  I  applaud  her  for  taking 
out  this  special  order, 

I  know  we  are  all  caught  up  in  the 
festivities  of  our  being  sworn  in  again 
for  the  Congress,  There  are  many  par- 
ties, there  are  receptions,  and  this  is  a 
joyful  time  in  this  town  But  while  all 
this  happening  is  taking  place,  most  of 
us  are  preoccupied  by  what  is  taking 
place  in  Saudi  Arabia,  where  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  and  many 
others  stand  to  risk  their  lives  for  deci- 
sions that  are  being  made  in  this  city. 

D  1720 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]  for  calling  our  at- 
tention  back   to   the   important  issues 
which  Congress  should  focus  on  above 
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and  beyond  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  sworn  in  for  a  new  Congress. 

I.  of  course,  have  strong  feelings 
about  this  issue,  as  does  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  But  two  of  our 
colleagues,  one  from  Texas,  and  one 
from  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  have 
even  deeper  feelings,  because  each  of 
them  has  a  son  who  is  presently  serv- 
ing in  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

One  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  CosTELLO]^  has  a  son 
who  is  a  paratrooper  on  the^  front  line 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  He  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  him  once  and  to 
speak  with  him  a  couple  times  by  tele- 
phone. He  tells  me  that  life  on  the 
front  line  for  our  troops  is  very  dif- 
ficult. For  the  paratroopers,  they 
shower  every  8  days,  a  hot  meal  every 
other  day.  It  is  not  a  very  happy  life.  It 
is  a  tough  one.  We  owe  all  of  these  men 
and  women  who  are  serving  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  our  hearts  go  out  to  them,  and 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  bring  them 
home  safely,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer)  is  going  to  present  some 
information  in  this  special  order  that 
is  critically  important  as  we  consider 
several  factors. 

First  and  foremost,  as  the  gentle- 
woman said,  is  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion. Our  Founding  Fathers  decided 
that  before  this  Nation  went  to  war 
and  risked  or  sacrificed  the  lives  of  any 
of  its  soldiers  and  sailors,  that  the 
American  people  would  have  a  voice  in 
that  process.  They  would  speak 
through  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
run  that  risk. 

The  President  has  been  asked  repeat- 
edly over  the  last  several  months 
whether  he  will  come  to  Congress  to 
ask  for  that  authorization  before  going 
to  war  I  will  have  to  say  in  fairness,  he 
hfts  been  equivocal  at  best. 

I  think  the  Constitution  is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  A  resolution  which  I  pro- 
posed for  the  Democratic  caucus  passed 
by  a  S-to-1  margin  several  weeks  ago 
restating  the  congressional  authority, 
the  only  authority,  to  come  forward 
and  decide  whether  there  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  moves  for- 
ward on  that  question  again.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett] 
asking  that  we  bring  this  question  be- 
fore the  floor  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  quickly  as  possible. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point  here. 
The  gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  is  going  to  spell  out  in  her  spe- 
cial order  the  contributions  that  are 
being  made  by  some  of  our  allies.  To 
some  of  them  I  applaud  their  efforts. 
They  have  stood,  and  they  are  joining 
us.  We  certainly  believe  that  they  can 
do  more. 

But  it  is  a  little  unseemly  for  the 
United  States  to  be  standing  out  rat- 


tling <t  Mil  L  up  asking  for  these  people, 
who  are  so  dependent  on  Mideast  oil.  to 
contribute  moneys  toward  this  effort. 
At  best  they  are  sending  checks,  and 
we  are  sending  our  children. 

When  you  consider  that  the  Saudi 
Arabians,  for  example,  have  enjoyed  an 
additional  oil  profit  of  about  $4  billion 
a  month  since  this  crisis  has  started,  it 
is  just  unconscionable  for  me  to  stand 
here  and  try  to  defend  why  they  are 
not  putting  more  into  an  effort  that 
has  already  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers $6  billion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  has  called  our  attention 
and  will  in  statistics  and  facts  to  the 
details  of  their  contribution.  If  it  is 
truly  an  international  effort,  as  it 
should  be.  then  we  should  ask  for  more 
than  we  have  received  from  our  allies. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  calling 
this  special  order.  I  support  her  and  ap- 
plaud her  efforts  in  bringing  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress  to  this  critical 
issue. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very,  very  much.  I  also  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  look  forwaj-d  to  debat- 
ing his  resolution,  the  one  he  coau- 
thored  with  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Bennett],  to  the  floor,  so  that 
we  can  once  and  for  all  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  issue  of  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  this  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  decide  if  we  want  to 
send  those  kids  to  war. 

I  am  going  to  continue  for  a  moment 
before  yielding  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon. 

This  Congress  needs  answers  to  cer- 
tain questions.  On  November  14.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  President  Bush.  I  am  going 
to  put  it  in  the  Record  of  this  special 
order. 

I  said. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  I  write  aa  an  Individ- 
ual Member  of  Congress  urgring  you  to  pursue 
a  more  vigorous  and  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  the  President. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  her  22-year- 
old  Marine  Reserve  son  was  asked  to  prepare 
his  will  before  being  sent  to  the  gulf  in  Janu- 
ary. Mr.  President,  when  you  sent  our  troops 
to  the  gulf,  you  told  Congress  these  troops 
were  In  no  Imminent  danger,  thereby  con- 
cluding that  the  War  Powers  Act  was  not 
triggered  What  more  evidence  of  danger  is 
there.  Mr.  President,  than  a  mother  watch- 
ing her  young  Marine  son  draw  up  his  will  on 
the  instruction  of  supervisors? 

You  know,  when  you  think  about  it, 
what  does  a  22-year-old  have  to  leave 
his  mother?  His  love,  his  promise,  his 
hopes,  his  dreams.  What  do  they  put  in 
a  will  but  thaf 

I  have  kids  who  are  in  their  twenties. 
I  know  what  it  takes  to  put  effort  into 
raising  children,  the  love  you  give 
them,  the  support  you  give  them,  the 
love  they  give  you  back,  the  way  they 
make  you  feel,  how  proud  they  make 
you  feel.  You  do  not  want  to  see  them 
die.  and  you  certainly  do  not  want  to 
see  them  die  in  a  situation  that  may 


not  be  fair  to  this  country,  and  in  a  sit- 
uation where  there  can  be  other  ways 
out. 

So  in  that  letter  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent U  questions,  very  straight- 
forward. What  are  the  estimates  of 
American  lives  lost  should  we  invade 
Kuwait  or  Iraq? 

What  are  the  estimates  of  non-Amer- 
ican lives  lost,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary? 

What  are  the  chances  of  a  regional 
war  taking  place? 

What  are  the  chances  of  chemical 
weapons  or  biological  weapons  being 
used?  If  they  are  used,  what  are  the 
lasting  effects  of  these  weapons? 

What  are  the  chances  that  oil  sup- 
plies would  be  lost  if  such  an  invasion 
or  war  took  place? 

What  economic  impacts  would  that 
have  on  our  country  and  the  free 
world? 

What  would  the  impact  on  Americans 
be  from  terrorist  attacks,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  if  such  a  war  took  place? 

I  asked  the  President,  when  you  sent 
troops  to  Saudi  Arabia,  you  said  they 
were  being  sent  for  defensive  purposes. 
Why  not  replace  those  troops  with  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  at 
this  time? 

I  asked  when  you  sent  troops  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  you  said  you  would  use 
^onomic  sanctions  as  the  way  to  get 
I^q  out  of  Kuwait.  How  long  did  you 
think  it  would  take,  and  why  are  you 
losing  patience  with  the  approach? 

I  asked  about  our  allies'  burden  shar- 
ing. 

I  never  got  an  answer.  1  got  a  per- 
functory response  from  somebody  who 
said,  "The  answers  will  be  coming." 

How  can  I  represent  my  people  if  I 
cannot  answer  those  fundamental  ques- 
tions? If  I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  my  colleagues,  do  not  have  the  re- 
ports, the  papers,  the  advisory  memo- 
randa that  the  President  is  relying  on 
to  make  his  decisions? 

In  order  to  represent  my  people,  in 
order  for  Congress  to  do  its  job,  I  de- 
cided that  I  would  prepare  a  resolution 
of  inquiry.  I  did  so.  I  introduced  it 
today  with  several  Members,  a  bill  that 
must  be  acted  on  within  2  weeks  to  get 
the  answers  to  those  questions. 

We  need  to  know,  as  we  do  in  any 
other  decision,  what  are  the  risks? 
What  will  happen  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  quick  war,  and  under  the 
worst  of  circumstances,  a  prolonged 
war? 

We  need  to  know  that  so  that  we  can 
weigh  the  benefits  and  the  risks  and 
make  an  intelligent  decision. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  run  and  hide  in 
this  Congress.  This  is  a  time  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  This  is  not  a  coun- 
try that  is  run  by  a  king  This  is  a 
country  that  is  run  by  the  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  judiciary.  The 
people  deserve  nothing  less  than  the 
promise  of  their  democracy.  Th*^  people 


deserve  nothinR  les^  than  a  full  debate 
on  this  crisis. 

Our  sons  and  daughters  in  the  gulf 
deserve  nothinR  less.  The  parents  of 
these  sons  and  daughters,  and  I  have 
some  of  them  m  my  district,  and  I  have 
seen  their  pain.  They  cannot  even  talk 
about  it.  They  must  demand  nothing 
less  than  a  full  debate  and  participa- 
tion of  this  Congress  in  this  crisis.  Not 
just  notification.  Not  just  for  a  few 
Members  to  be  consulted,  but  all  of  us. 

You  know,  it  may  be  messy  to  have 
this  debate.  It  may  be  inconvenient  to 
have  this  debate.  It  may  be  a  wordy  de- 
bate. It  may  be  a  lengthy  debate.  It 
may  be  an  untidy  debate.  But  the  par- 
ents of  those  sons  and  daughters  and 
those  sons  and  daughters  themselves 
need  the  debate,  now,  before  the  fact. 

Does  it  make  us  look  weak  as  a  coun- 
try to  have  this  debate?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  makes  us  look  strong.  Only  a 
nation  that  is  confident  of  its  system, 
confident  of  its  freedom,  could  hold 
such  a  debate. 

That  is  what  separates  us  from  dic- 
tators like  Saddam  Hussein.  You  do 
not  hear  any  debate  in  his  country. 
You  do  not  hear  any  quarrels  in  his 
country.  His  country  is  run  by  fear, 
fear  of  the  gun. 

So  let  us  show  him  and  the  world 
what  democracy  is  all  about,  what  free- 
dom is  all  about.  Do  not  let  him  dic- 
tate our  agenda.  Let  us  show  the  world 
how  great  a  country  we  are. 

We  all  want  the  same  thing.  We  all 
want  peace,  but  we  may  differ  on  how 
to  get  there.  Let  the  debate  begin. 

D  1730 

Let  us  debate  the  alternatives  to  war 
open  and  in  public  so  the  world  knows 
who  we  are.  what  we  are  about.  We 
need  to  talk  about  when  this  policy 
changed. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  commending  the 
President  when  he  sent  our  troops  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  And  what  is  amazing  is 
we  drew  the  line  in  the  sand;  mission 
accomplished.  We  stopped  them  at  that 
line.  The  hostages  have  come  back.  We 
have  won  victories  here.  No  one  would 
have  predicted  it.  We  did  that. 

Now  it  is  time  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
policy  work  and  to  make  this  truly  be 
a  multinational  force  keeping  the 
peace.  Let  the  sanctions  work. 

We  need  many  questions  answered. 
Our  greatest  treasure  is  at  stake,  our 
young  men  and  women,  and  our  other 
treasure,  our  tax  dollars,  which  must 
be  guarded  as  well. 

History  shows  that  war  is  not  that 
difficult  to  get  into.  Getting  out  of  it  is 
more  difficult.  Getting  beyond  war  is 
difficult.  But  it  can  be  done  without 
our  losing  our  credibilit.y  and  our 
strength,  and  the  debate  must  begin 
because  the  435  Members  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  the  100  in  the  other  Chamber 
have  something  to  contribute  to  the 
debate;  they  have  ideas. 


This  country  does  not  function  by 
the  CIA  making  decisions.  I  know  our 
President  got  a  lot  of  training  in  the 
CLA.  valuable  training  in  the  CIA.  That 
is  covert.  But  when  we  consider  taking 
this  country  to  war,  the  debate  must 
begin. 

There  is  a  song  that  Bette  Midler 
just  recorded  called  "Frora  a  Dis- 
tance," and  she  sings  about  how  every- 
thing on  Earth  looks  so  beautiful  from 
a  distance.  The  sky  looks  so  blue,  the 
Earth  looks  so  green,  the  people  do  not 
look  hungry  from  far  away,  nobody 
looks  to  be  fighting.  It  all  looks  so 
good  from  a  distance  she  says,  but 
when  you  get  up  close,  it  does  not  look 
aii  good,  and  we  have  work  to  do.  It  is 
the  job  of  this  Government  working  to- 
gether, all  of  the  branches,  to  make  it 
look  good,  make  it  good  for  all  our  peo- 
ple up  close. 

From  a  distance,  to  listen  to  the 
President's  words,  it  looks  like  it  is  the 
world  versus  Saddam  Hussein.  That  is 
what  he  says,  and  he  got  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution, and  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Baker,  flew  all  around  this  globe,  and 
he  is  going  to  do  it  again,  keeping  our 
allies  together.  From  a  distance  it 
sounds  good.  But  let  us  get  up  close 
and  see  the  sacrifices  these  other  coun- 
tries are  making. 

I  have  a  chart  here  I  want  to  share 
with  Members.  It  shows  the  largest 
users  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  and  their  con- 
tributions to  the  military  effort  in  the 
gulf. 

Let  us  take  The  Netherlands;  100  per- 
cent of  their  oil  is  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  When  President  Bush  talked  to  us 
as  a  Nation,  he  said  our  way  of  life  is 
at  stake  here.  I  assume  he  means  our 
economic  way  of  life,  because  surely 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  is  not  a  de- 
mocracy and  we  are  not  being  threat- 
ened directly. 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  oil  that 
The  Netherlands  uses  comes  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  They  have  committed  no 
ground  troops.  They  have  committed 
no  dollars.  So  The  Netherlands  gets  100 
percent  of  its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
^rto  ground  troops,  no  dollars. 

The  Japanese,  63  percent  of  their  oil 
is  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  no  ground 
troops,  even  in  a  defensive  way,  and  a 
pledge  of  $4  billion  that  we  just  have 
not  seen  the  check  yet.  I  have  to  say 
that  we  still  spend  $27  billion  a  year  de- 
fending the  Japanese  sea  lanes.  It  is  an 
outrage  that  they  have  pledged  $4  bil- 
lion and  we  have  not  even  seen  it  yet. 

Spain.  .59  percent  of  its  oil  is  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  no  ground  troops,  no  dol- 
lars pledged. 

France.  38  percent.  8.400  ground 
troops,  no  dollars  pledged. 

Italy.  36  percent  of  its  oil  is  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  no  ground  troops,  no  dol- 
lars 

Australia.  22  percent  of  its  oil  is  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  no  ground  troops,  no 
dollars. 
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The  United  Kingdom.  16  percent. 
24.000  troops,  the  most  troops  of  anyone 
else  m  this  list,  no  dollars. 

Germany,  11  percent,  no  ground 
troops,  not  even  in  a  defensive  capac- 
ity, and  $2  billion  pledged,  and  we  hope 
we  will  receive  that. 

The  United  States  of  America.  11  per- 
cent of  our  oil  is  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
300.000  ground  troops,  not  to  mention 
other  troops  in  the  area  and  S30  billion 
for  a  year's  worth  of  that  commitment. 

It  does  not  take  a  rocket  scientist  to 
see  that  something  is  wrong  with  this 
chart.  If  our  economic  lifestyle  is  at 
stake,  as  the  President  has  stated,  cer- 
tainly these  other  countries  have  a 
worse  situation  facing  them,  and  yet 
they  do  not  make  anywhere  near  the 
commitment  of  America. 

There  is  one  thing  I  have  in  my  mind, 
a  vision  in  my  mind  and  I  just  cannot 
get  it  out  of  my  mind,  which  is  the  joy 
and  happiness  that  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  the  President  expressed 
when  the  U.N.  resolution  was  passed.  I 
looked  behind  that  U.N.  resolution  and 
I  knew  that  they  were  not  commiting 
very  much  to  the  effort,  and  I  said  why 
are  they  so  happy.  It  is  as  if  these 
countries  are  saying,  "Go,  America,  go 
protect  our  oil  with  your  sons  and 
daughters  and  your  treasure,  and  we 
will  thank  you  for  it,  and  we  will  vote 
yes  on  a  resolution  in  the  United  Na- 
tions." 

We  need  to  know  more.  We  need  to 
know  what  commitments  were  made  to 
these  countries  to  get  their  vote  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  is  part  of 
what  my  resolution  of  inquiry  will  ask 
for. 

I  think  the  American  people  need  to 
know  this.  I  think  they  have  to  get 
mad  about  this.  I  think  we  need  a  mul- 
tinational force,  truly  multinational, 
truly  a  fair  representation  of  the  world 
on  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  keep 
our  eye  on  Saddam  Hussein. 

Let  the  sanctions  work.  America  will 
do  its  fair  share,  but  not  such  an  enor- 
mous and  disproportionate  share.  It  is 
wrong.  It  is  wrong  for  our  country. 

I  want  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Oregon,  Peter  DeFazio,  a  leader  in  the 
fight  to  make  sure  that  Congress  gets 
its  say  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  DeF.^ZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  would  like  to  return  to 
the  chart  for  a  moment.  I  think  she  Is 
making  an  extraordinary  point  here 
that  has  been  little  noted  in  the  Amer- 
ican press. 

It  is  true,  the  United  States  is  de- 
pendent for  approximately  10  percent 
of  our  oil  supply  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  So.  should  that  supply  dis- 
appear tomorrow,  certainly  we  would 
be  inconvenienced,  but  with  fleet 
standards  or  something  else,  we  could 
overcome  that  rather  readily. 

However,  these  other  nations  would 
be  facing  economic  catastrophe  or  col- 
lapse were  there  a  real  threat  to  their 
oil  being  cut  off,  and  this  is  a  point 
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that  just  needs  to  be  made  again  and 
again.  Why  is  it  that  the  United  States 
is  there  In  such  numbers  and  at  such 
extraordinary  expense  and  extraor- 
dinary risk  to  our  young  men  and 
women  in  that  magnitude,  and  these 
other  countries,  which  are  theoreti- 
cally so  much  more  at  risk,  are  not 
there? 

Look  at  the  people  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
One  would  think  that  with  a  fierce  foe 
on  the  border,  if  there  were  Imminent 
an  Invasion,  they  might  at  least  insti- 
tute a  draft  or  call  up  some  young  men 
to  the  reserves.  No.  we  do  not  find  that 
going  on  In  Saudi  Arabia.  We  do  not 
find  that  they  are  making  any  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  put  troops  on  the  front 
lines.  It  is  the  United  States  that  is 
transporting  troops  10,000  miles  to  put 
them  on  the  front  lines. 

D  1740 

It  was  not  the  people  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, not  the  Gulf  Coordinating  Council. 

They  just  had  a  meeting,  and  they 
met.  and  they  thanked  brother  Arab 
nations  for  all  their  efforts  In  the  war. 
They  did  not  thank  the  United  States 
for  our  efforts  to  keep  them  free  in 
that  region. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Could  the  gentleman 
repeat  that?  I  had  not  hear*  that.  I  am 
completely  just  stunned. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  The  Gulf  Coordinating 
Council  just  finished  their  summit  last 
week.  They  put  out  numerous  pro- 
nouncements congratulating  one  an- 
other and  other  nations  In  the  gulf  for 
their  extraordinary  efforts  and  co- 
operation but  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  U.S.  efforts.  They  have  yet 
to  visit  or  acknowledge  our  troops. 
They  are  just,  you  know.  It  Is  there,  we 
are  taken  for  granted  somehow,  or  we 
are  the  mercenaries,  or  they  are  so 
used  to  having  people  do  their  work 
that  we  have  just  become  part  of  that 
function,  like  the  people  they  have 
used  for  many  years  to  run  the  oil 
fields  and  clean  the  houses  and  other 
things. 

If  there  is  this  extraordinary  threat 
of  invasion  and  of  a  takeover  of  that 
region  by  this  heinous  person,  then  one 
would  think  that  they  would  be  calling 
up  their  young  people,  that  they  would 
have  a  call  to  arms,  they  would  be 
there  In  greater  numbers,  and  that 
goes  back  to  the  earlier  point  that  the 
gentlewoman  was  making  which  is: 
Why  did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary,  and  I  ap- 
plaud their  use  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  think  that  was  very  wise. 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  we  originally 
sent  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia.  But 
the  gentlewoman  is  right.  At  what 
point  did  we  switch  from  defensive, 
from  using  the  sanctions,  from  waiting 
out  and  bringing  down  Hussein  through 
economic  and  political  will  and  might, 
when  did  we  change  to  the  Inevitability 
of  a   war.   war   that   by   all   accounts 


would  be  fought  on  his  terms  rather 
than  our  terms,  a  massive  ground  war 
which  would  be  an  extraordinary  mis- 
take for  this  Nation,  for  that  region? 
What  Is  our  long-term  objective  In  the 
region? 

Is  It  to  bring  peace  and  stability''  Or 
is  It  purely  expediency? 

When  Iran  was  the  boogie  man  in  the 
region,  we  supported  Hussein.  We  built 
him  up.  He  attacked  Iran  with  chemi- 
cal weapons.  We  cheered  him  on.  We 
said  nothing.  He  blew  up  the  U.S.S. 
Stark  killing  sailors,  and  never  ac- 
counting for  how  that  attack  took 
place.  We  said.  "That  is  OK.  We  do  not 
need  really  to  Investigate  that.  All  we 
need  Is  a  simply  apology. '"  He  attacked 
his  own  people,  the  Kurds,  with  poison 
gas, 

A  few  days  or  2  weeks  before  the  in- 
vasion, we  were  debating  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  cutting  off  aid  to  Iraq, 
and  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  lobbying  against  that. 
Three  days  before,  our  ambassador  sat 
down  with  him  and  said.  'Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Is  an  inter-Arab  dispute.  The 
United  States  is  not  Involved  In  this 
matter."  One  would  think  that  If  we 
were  going  to  bring  the  Nation  to  war 
that  we  might  have  told  him  before  he 
Invaded  Kuwait. 

What  Is  the  long-term  objective,  Mr. 
President?  We  have  got  to  ask.  Where 
has  the  administration  been? 

Where  are  they  now?  We  are  now 
lurching  toward  Syria.  We  are  embrac- 
ing the  one  person  In  that  region  who 
probably  Is  a  worse  terrorist  and  a 
worse  person  than  Saddam  Hussein, 
Hafez  Assad,  who  harbors  Abu  Nidal. 
the  people  who  probabl.v  blew  up  Pan 
Am  103.  the  people  who  assassinated 
our  Marines  in  Lebanon,  and  suddenly 
their  enemy  is  our  enemy,  and  they  are 
our  friend.  We  are  embracing  them. 
They  are  taking  over  Lebanon  basi- 
cally with  our  consent. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  The  gentleman  Is  so  ar- 
ticulate on  this  point.  What  It  seems  to 
me  Is  happening  is  that  we  are  becom- 
ing like  a  Saddam  Hussein.  In  other 
words,  rather  than  the  open  debate 
that  we  always  have  in  this  Nation, 
rather  than  a  coherent  policy  that  I 
thought  we  used  to  have,  rather  than 
standing  tall  for  human  rights  and 
never  meeting  with  a  leader  such  as 
the  leader  of  Syria,  we  are  doing  that 
for  expediency  sake.  That  is  not  like 
this  country.  There  Is  something  wrong 
with  that. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  so  right  to 
Interject  that  Into  this  debate. 

Mr.  DEFAZIO  Where  the  gentle- 
woman started  is  where  we  should  re- 
turn to.  Let  us  return  to  the  basics  of 
our  democracy  and  our  leadership  of 
the  free  world  and  that  is  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  an  elected 
body  here  to  represent  the  people  of 
America  to  engage  in  these  difficult  is- 
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sues,  to  have  a  full  and  fair  debate  and 
to  exert  the  will  of  the  Nation. 

If  we  have  a  debate  on  this  floor  and 
we  decide  and  we  vote  for  war,  so  be  it. 
Then  the  people  of  America  are  com- 
mitted to  war  and  we  should  support 
that  war  and  go  forward  as  best  we  can 
as  a  Nation. 

But  absent  that  debate,  absent  con- 
sultation by  the  President,  significant 
consultation,  with  the  U.S.  Congress 
under  the  War  Powers  Act.  I  believe 
that  the  President  Is  In  jeopardy  of  vio- 
lating the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  doing  grievous  harm  to  our 
democracy,  to  our  Nation,  committing 
us  to  a  war  to  which  I  believe  the  Na- 
tion is  not  ready  yet  to  be  committed 
and.  in  fact,  undermining  our  leader- 
ship of  the  free  world,  undermining  our 
leadership  of  the  new  world  order  that 
the  President  likes  to  talk  about. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  United  States 
of  America  could  destroy  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. We  have  the  greatest  nuclear  ar- 
senal In  the  world.  We  could  destroy 
him  in  a  second  if  we  so  wished.  We 
could  obliterate  him  for  ^11  time  from 
the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Sometimes  a  great  nation  shows  Its 
greatness  and  leads  the  world  by  re- 
straining Itself  from  such  force  and  en- 
gaging In  other  productive  actions. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  sanctions  are  working.  When  the 
President's  own  head  of  the  CIA  says 
that  the  sanctions  are  working,  we  are 
bringing  him  to  his  knees,  within  6 
months  his  military  capabilities  will 
be  significantly  degraded,  rationing  Is 
being  Imposed  upon  his  people,  he  is  be- 
coming very  unpopular,  and  we  have 
the  entire  world  cooperating  In  these 
sanctions;  what  would  it  hurt  to  wait  a 
bit  longer  and  wait  out  the  sanctions 
rather  than  killing  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans,  men  and  women,  and 
young  Arabs  In  a  fight  that  will  prob- 
ably destabilize  the  entire  region,  bring 
down  the  King  of  Jordan  and  other 
moderates  In  that  region,  and  throw 
that  region  into  turmoil  that,  I  believe, 
will  last  throughout  our  entire  life- 
times. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  this  Member  of 
Congress  nor  does  it  seem  to  make 
much  sense  to  my  constituents. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  participating  in  this  special  order.  I 
think  he  has  raised  some  Important  is- 
sues. 

As  he  pyolnted  out.  sanctions  are 
going  to  take  patience.  Does  anyone 
know  how  I  know  that?  The  President 
said  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  remem- 
ber so  clearly,  and  he  said  It  with  great 
belief.  He  said,  "We  need  a  lot  of  pa- 
tience." I  want  to  know  why  he 
changed  his  mind.  What  changed  his 
mind"'  He  said  we  need  patience,  we 
need  to  have  a  defensive  posture  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  then  suddenly  he  ac- 
tivated another  200,000  troops,  and  we 
are  set  for  a  war  without  debate. 
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Mr  DeFAZIO  People  say.  and  I  have 
heard  members  of  the  administration 
say.  "Well,  the  American  people  are 
not  patient.  We  cannot  wait  that  out." 
I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  we  wait- 
ed on  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Germany  for  50  years  after 
World  War  II  until  we  won  the  cold  war 
and  the  wall  and  those  dictatorships 
came  tumbling  down.  We  have  been  on 
the  border  in  Korea  for  37  years  since 
an  armistice  was  declared  in  that  area. 
The  United  States  has  tremendous 
staying  power  when  our  cause  is  just, 
and  we  can  wait  out  this  two-bit  tin- 
horn dictator,  and  we  can  bring  him  to 
his  knees  through  economic  and  politi- 
cal sanctions. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  a  great 
enough  power  to  do  that,  and  that  the 
American  people  have  the  staying 
power  to  committing  this  Nation  to 
doing  that.  That  to  me  is  a  preferable 
course  to  a  hasty  rush  to  a  war  and  the 
potential  catastrophe  that  would  take 
lens  of  years  to  undo. 

Mrs  BOXER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again.  The  gentleman  is  so  right. 

This  is  really  an  opportunity  for  us 
in  what  President  Bush  calls  the  new 
world  order  to  put  together  a  truly 
multinational  group  to  handle  these 
kinds  of  hot  spots.  We  are  going  to 
have  them.  Throughout  the  world's  his- 
tory we  will  have  people  like  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder)  says,  if  we 
become  the  &-1-1  of  the  world,  we  are 
just  not  going  to  function.  We  are 
going  to  go  broke. 

We  already  have  a  $300  billion  deficit. 
We  cannot  do  the  things  we  need  to  do. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  one  story 
that  came  out  of  my  community  meet- 
ing In  which  a  young  Kuwaiti  woman 
came  to  speak  at  the  community  meet- 
mg.  again,  1,000  people  at  these  two 
meetIn^^,  and  this  young  woman  was 
very  emotional.  She  was  encouraging 
the  I'mted  States  to  free  her  country. 
Kuwait,  and  she  was  very  moved,  and 
she  said  In  a  very  broken  voice: 

My  country  is  in  trouble.  War  has  already 
started  in  my  country.  They  are  doing  ter- 
rible things  to  our  people.  They  are  raping 
our  women.  It  is  hell. 

A  gentleman  came  up  after  this 
woman,  and  he  said  to  her: 

Young  lady.  1  feel  so  terrible  for  you.  It 
must  be  a  terrible  thing.  But  I  have  news  for 
you.  too.  There  are  women  getting  raped  m 
America  every  day.  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  money  for  rape  crisis  centers.  We  do 
not  have  prevention  programs.  We  cannot 
help  our  own  people.  We  have  37  million  peo- 
ple without  health  insurance,  I  feel  so  much 
for  you.  and  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  help, 
but  we  cannot  take  on  all  the  burdens  and 
this  type  of  commitment  unless  it  is  as  part 
of  a  multinational,  truly  multinational, 
force 

So  we  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
ourselves  into  a  new  time  here  where 
.Jimerica  is  one  of  the  leaders,  where  we 
have  a  highly  mobile  international 
force  under  the  United  Nations  to  move 


quickly  as  we  did  In  Saudi  Arabia  to 
draw  the  line  in  the  sand  against  ag- 
gression and  to  do  what  we  need  to  do 
as  part  of  this  new  world  order. 

This  is  the  opportunity  we  have  with 
this  crisis,  but  we  will  blow  it  if  it  is 
America,  and  America  only,  that  loses 
its  treasure.  It  is  not  fair,  and  it  Is  not 
just. 

D  1750 

Let  the  sanctions  continue,  as  my 
colleague  from  Oregon  said.  Eventually 
they  will  force  Hussein  to  mediate  and 
get  out  of  Kuwait.  I.  for  one.  think  we 
should  let  medicine  in.  We  should  let 
food  in.  but  we  must  not  allow  him  to 
continue  his  military  machine,  and 
eventually  those  spare  parts  will  not 
get  in.  Eventually,  the  sanctions  will 
work,  and  again,  the  administration 
people  say  they  are  working.  We  must 
encourage  mediation  of  this  dispute. 
and  I  am  very  pleased  that  it  looks  like 
there  is  going  to  be  one  chance,  hope- 
fully, for  that  to  take  place,  and  I  en- 
courage that.  I  think  we  could  have 
mediation  that  would  result  in  Iraq 
getting  out  of  Kuwait,  if  those  sanc- 
tions continue,  that  would  result  in  a 
test  ban  treaty,  and  nonproliferation 
treaties  on  nuclear  weapons,  and  it 
could  produce  a  treaty  banning  the 
proliferation  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

We  know  how  to  negotiate.  This 
country  has  done  incredible  things.  We 
are  helping  negotiate  in  the  Cambodian 
situation,  and  I  hope  it  works.  We 
helped  negotiate  in  Nicaragua,  and  I 
hope  it  will  work.  We  helped  negotiate 
Camp  David  when  Israel  and  Egypt 
came  to  a  peaceful  agreement  that  has 
lasted  all  these  years.  If  we  have  done 
that,  we  can  help  negotiate  peace  in 
this  circumstance. 

Again,  we  have  had  two  of  our  goals 
accomplished.  Hussein  has  stopped  at 
the  Saudi  Arabian  line,  and  the  hos- 
tages are  freed,  and  now  we  can  allow 
those  sanctions  to  work. 

The  American  people  have  sacrificed 
during  these  years  of  the  cold  war.  It 
has  not  been  easy  for  Americans.  We 
spent  $4  trillion  defending  NATO  from 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  We  spent  untold  bil- 
lions defending  the  Japanese  sealanes, 
and  we  are  still  doing  it.  This  is  a  gold- 
en moment  in  history.  If  we  are  correct 
on  the  way  we  handle  this  dispute,  that 
is  through  a  multinational  U.N.  peace- 
keeping operation,  not  American  ver- 
sus Saddam  Hussein,  but  truly  the 
world  versus  Saddam  Hussein.  If  we  do 
that,  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  peace 
dividend  in  this  country.  We  will  be 
able  to  bring  those  dollars  home.  We 
will  be  able  to  reduce  our  deficit.  We 
will  be  able  to  invest  in  our  people.  It 
is  so  long  overdue.  We  did  have  pa- 
tience. Fifty  years  in  the  cold  war.  We 
can  come  out  of  the  cold  war  now  if  we 
handle  this  situation  correctly.  We 
must  be  a  leader  in  a  new  way,  a  way 
to  bring  the  world  together  to  stop  ag- 
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gression.  not  just  by  rhetoric  and  say- 
ing the  world  is  united,  but  in  reality, 
so  that  this  kind  of  chart  will  never  be 
shown  again.  When  it  is  shown,  it  is 
going  to  show  an  equal  contribution  by 
the  people  of  the  world  to  peace.  I  am 
not  saying  that  we  will  never  have  an- 
other problem  in  the  world.  I  could  not 
say  that,  but  I  am  saying  that  if  we  can 
get  beyond  war  in  this  case,  we  will 
have  started  off  in  the  postcold  war 
area  on  the  correct  foot.  We  will  be 
strong.  We  will  be  wise.  Most  of  all.  we 
will  follow  this  Constitution  by  allow- 
ing the  Congress  into  this  debate. 

I  have  to  tell  Members  the  wisdom  of 
our  country  lies  not  in  the  White 
House,  not  in  these  Chambers,  not  even 
in  the  halls  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
wisdom  of  this  country  lies  in  our  peo- 
ple. Our  people  have  the  wisdom.  Mem- 
bers should  have  heard  those  thousand 
people  talking  to  me.  They  know  that 
there  is  a  better  way.  other  than  send- 
ing those  ground  troops,  into  war.  They 
know.  They  have  seen  the  sacrifices  of 
past  generations.  What  is  amazing  to 
me.  if  we  listen  carefully,  it  is  the 
former  generals  that  are  coming  out 
and  saying.  "Slow  down."  It  is  even 
Senator  Dole,  a  Republican  leader  in 
the  Senate  who  says  that  this  country 
is  not  ready  for  war.  He  knows  the  hell 
of  war.  He  has  been  there.  I  do  not 
know  the  hell  of  war.  I  only  know  what 
I  read.  I  only  know  what  people  tell 
me.  I  feel  it  in  my  heart,  but  I  cannot 
even  imagine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  people  say 
to  me.  "Do  you  think.  B.\rbar.^.  this 
country  is  going  to  go  to  war.  "  I  do  not 
even  answer  the  question,  because  to 
me.  to  make  thavleap  to  think  of  those 
kids  going  into  war  is  too  big  of  a  leap 
for  me  to  make.  Therefore.  I  hope  this 
diplomatic  effort  by  the  President,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  is  successful. 
They  will  not  haggle  over  what  time  of 
the  day  to  meet,  what  day  of  the  week 
to  meet.  Meet  and  talk:  meet  and  talk, 
because  there  is  too  much  -at  stake. 
What  is  really  at  stake  here  at  this 
point  in  our  history,  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  kids,  and  many  other 
people,  that  will  be  hurt  if  aggressive 
action  is  taken. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  to  be  on  notice 
that  the  world  does  not  go  along  with 
his  view  of  it.  The  world  does  not  look 
kindly  on  one  nation  taking  over  an- 
other nation.  That  is  clear.  But  we 
stopped  him  at  the  Saudi  line.  Every- 
one knows  right  now  if  he  took  aggres- 
sive action  that  would  be  it  for  him.  He 
knows  that.  So  let  Members  try  to  re- 
solve the  matter  peacefully.  If  we  do. 
when  history  is  written,  it  would  be 
said  that  at  a  very  difficult  moment  in 
history,  the  American  people  and  its 
leaders  in  the  White  House,  m  the  Con- 
gress, and  al!  the  streets  of  .America, 
pulled  together  and  figured  out  a  bet- 
ter way.  If  we  do  that.  I  know  this 
country  will  reach  its  greatness,  be- 
cause we  will  be  able  to  take  our  re- 
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sources  and  use  them  to  make  this  the 
greatest  Nation  on  Earth. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHEST  PRIORITY:  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  GONZALEZ)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  today, 
taking  the  opportunity  presented  to 
Members  by  this  first  day  in  the  life  of 
the  102d  Congress  in  our  history,  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  I  consider 
to  be  o^  the  highest  priority:  deposit 
insurance  reform,  and  as  an  insepa- 
rable adjunct,  reform  of  our  regulatory 
system,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system. 

Two  years  ago.  the  House  gave  me  a 
tremendous  and  high  privilege,  the 
high  honor  and  responsibility  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Today, 
I  have  the  renewed  privilege,  and 
hence,  the  equal  honor  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  again.  Two  years  ago.  the 
highest  priority  for  the  committee  was 
to  reform  the  savings  and  loan  indus- 
try, a  path  that  has  proved  to  be  far 
more  costly  than  anyone  ever  imag- 
ined, made  tougher  by  economic  condi- 
tions that  combine  the  problem  of  that 
industry  and.  of  course,  today  with  the 
long  shadow  of  war  and  the  toll  already 
taken,  and  the  impact  on  our  economy, 
with  the  altered  cost  of  energy. 

Let  me  say  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that  I  called  a  hearing  of  the  commit- 
tee this  last  month.  The  idea  was  to  re- 
view the  economic  impact  of  the  devel- 
opments In  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  as  it 
is  so  called,  and  we  brought  forth  some 
preeminent  witnesses. 

Unfortunately,  the  press  ignored  all 
but  one.  and  that  was  Chairman  Green- 
span, who  to  his  everlasting  credit  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  appear  before 
the  committee. 

Chairman  Greenspan  said,  and  it  was 
overlooked  by  the  press,  the  most  im- 
pressive thing  of  all.  and  he  said  that  if 
indeed  we  are.  and  he  said.  "I  am  not 
saying  we  are  in  a  recession,  because 
who  defines  that,  but  we  are  in  a  down- 
turn. I  am  very  disturbed  by  the  in- 
creased incidence  of  unemployment"— 
and  let  me  say  this  by  way  of  added  pa- 
rentheses. Let  me  give  some  statistics. 
He  did  not  give  them.  I  got  them  from 
other  sources,  official  Government 
sources. 


In  the  month  of  October,  our  country 
lost  173.000-plus  jobs.  In  the  month  of 
November  alone,  we  lost  287.000-plus 
jobs,  so  we  may  not  be  in  a  recession. 
We  may  be  in  what  we  would  have  al- 
ways called  a  depression. 

So  we  see  the  impact  now.  even  with- 
out a  shooting  phase.  God  willing.  I 
hope  we  never  will  see  that,  but  all  we 
can  do  is  hope  and  pray. 

So  that  even  though  we  did  not  stop 
or  stem  the  bloodletting  that  had  been 
suffered  by  the  people  in  the  case  of  the 
S&L  industry,  and  mostly  because  we 
have  no  control  over  the  administra- 
tive process  once  the  Congress  legis- 
lates general  policy,  reforms  and  sets 
up  a  regulatory  umbrella. 

Under  the  Constitution,  there  is  no 
way  that  we  can  constitutionalLv  go  in 
and  preempt  the  executive  branch  from 
the  administrative  responsibility. 

I  wish  we  had  that  power,  because  I 
could  have  absolutely  had  at  least 
some  say-so  in  avoiding  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  the  bloodletting  has  not  been 
stemmed,  and  therefore  the  escalating 
and  the  exponential  increase  in  the 
projected  cause  of  the  resolution  of 
even  the  S&L's.  not  talking  about 
banks  even. 

Let  me  say  again,  more  banks  have 
failed  than  S&L's;  so  that  not  having 
any  power  to  control  party  administra- 
tion, the  lateness  of  appointment  of 
key  officials  to  the  agencies  that  re- 
sulted from  the  reform  bill,  we  have  to 
sit  back  and  do  the  best  we  can  by 
being  patient  and  by  exerting  good  will 
toward  those  who  do  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering,  yet  in  great 
anxiety  seeing  the  things  that  should 
be  done  are  not  being  done,  things  that 
are  being  done  should  not  be  done. 

The  industry  that  remains  is  one 
with  sound  standards,  nevertheless. 
Two-thirds  of  the  S&L  industry  is  still 
there. 

With  tough  regulation  and  sober  out- 
look, the  crooks  are  being  steadily  and 
resolutely  jailed.  Its  high  fliers  have 
been  run  off  and  the  remains  of 
wrecked  institutions  are  being  cleaned 
up.  and  as  I  say,  not  as  efficiently  as 
we  would  like,  but  at  least  it  is  being 
done. 

This  task  and  the  money  to  carry  it 
out  must  be  continued,  however,  pain- 
ful the  process  might  be  and  however 
slow  and  unyielding  the  response  to 
our  legislative  advice  is  continuing  to 
be. 

Today  we  face  still  another  great  re- 
form task,  one  of  great  complexity,  but 
one  that  is  unavoidable  if  we  are  to 
prevent  another  deposit  insurance  de- 
bacle. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do. 

It  is  clear,  as  I  have  been  saying,  that 
the  two  main  insurance  funds  are 
broke.  It  is  clear  that  that  is  dramatic 
evidence  that  the  system  has  broken 
down,  as  some  of  us  have  been  antici- 
pating, predicting,  and  talking  about 
for  over  20  years. 
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Today  we  must  confront  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  bank  insurance  fund  and 
reform  the  way  the  deposit  insurance 
system  is  administered.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  overhaul  the  way  finan- 
cial institutions  are  regulated.  We 
must  do  these  things  because  it  does 
little  good  to  throw  tens  of  billions  of 
new  dollars  into  a  system  that  has  bro- 
ken down. 

Failure  to  understand  reform  would 
be  akin  to  putting  more  oil  into  the 
crank  case  of  a  broken  down  motor. 
The  system  might  run  awhile,  but  it 
would  foul  the  air.  never  run  right,  and 
in  the  end  be  too  costly  to  fix. 

Every  nation  must  have  a  banking 
system  that  is  efficient,  that  is  respon- 
sive to  the  economic  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, that  serves  the  public  well,  and 
that  enjoys  public  confidence  above  all. 

This  must  be  a  system  that  operates 
in  a  safe  and  sound  manner,  that  is 
well  regulated,  and  that  is  capable  of 
operating  in  a  profitable  manner. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to 
guarantee  depositories  and  depositors 
against  loss.  The  best  insurance  in  the 
world  will  not  work  if  the  building  and 
fire  codes  are  not  good  or  are  not  en- 
forced, nor  is  insurance  any  good  if  it 
is  so  costly  that  no  one  can  afford  its 
burden. 

Today  the  Nations  banks  are  operat- 
ing in  a  climate  wholly  changed  from 
that  of  10  years  ago.  much  less  than 
that  over  50  years  ago.  which  was  be- 
fore the  war  and  in  a  depression  when 
this  system  was  basically  formed.  They 
are  ill-equipped  to  do  so  and  the  vast 
number  of  bank  failures  in  the  past  few 
years  proves  this. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  was  rebating  in- 
surance premiums  to  banks.  Today  the 
corporation  reserves  stand  at  their 
lowest  levels  in  history.  That  is  how 
dramatically  this  picture  has  changed. 

The  highest  priority  my  committee 
has  is  to  overhaul  the  banking  system, 
and  that  task  rpust  begin  immediately. 

I  wish  I  could  have  had  my  way  2 
years  ago  and  could  have  joined  it  to 
the  S&L  reform,  but  of  course  that  was 
impossible. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that  addresses  major  elements  of  the 
deposit  insurance  system's  problems 
and  that  overhauls  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem for  all  depository  institutions.  It 
will  be  known  as  H.R.  6. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
badly  needed  reforms  that  will  require 
depository  institutions  to  be  far  more 
responsive  than  they  are  today  to  the 
needs  of  the  average  customer. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  con- 
centrates on  safety  and  soundness  be- 
cause this  is  what  must  come  before  all 
else  in  banking  and  finance;  but  banks 
also  need  a  more  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  be  profitable  if  they  are  to  be 
safe,  sound,  and  efficient 

It  would  do  us  little  good  to  engineer 
a  safe  automobile  if  no  one  could  afford 
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to  build  it.  so  we  must  also  find  ways 
to  make  banks  more  competitive  than 
they  are  today  so  that  they  can  attract 
the  capital  they  need  to  carry  out  their 
vital  economic  functions. 

The  essential  first  step,  however,  is 
to  develop  a  framework  within  which  a 
better  banking  system  can  safely  oper- 
ate. There  are  certain  simple  principles 
that  I  want  to  discuss.  First,  the  regu- 
lators of  financial  institutions  should 
be  independent.  They  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  narrow  industry  interests, 
independent  of  narrow  agency  turf  in- 
terests, and  independent  of  transitory 
political  interests. 

Too  often  regulators  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  industry  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  regulating,  or  crippled 
by  interagency  fueds  or  cowed  by  polit- 
ical pressures  generated  by  those  who 
find  effective  regulation  inconvenient. 

Second,  those  who  charter  and  regu- 
late institutions  should  be  separate 
from  those  who  insure  deposits. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record  and  in  all 
justice  to  myself,  because  rather  than 
ever  having  been  commended.  I  have 
been  more  criticized  than  not  for  hav- 
ing spoken  out  in  this  well,  and  this 
forum  since  the  first  month  I  came  to 
the  Congress,  going  now  on  30  years, 
because  it  is  this  that  I  have  discussed 
and  this  particular  issue  that  since  the 
first  credit  crunch  in  June  1966.  I 
brought  to  the  then  great  chairman, 
my  fellow  Texan.  Mr.  Patman.  saying 
because  we  had  the  first  credit  crunch 
in  June  and  that  is  what  they  called  it 
for  the  first  time,  because  the  prime  in- 
terest rate  was  jacked  up  overnight  1 
whole  percentage  point  and  that  imme- 
diately affected  the  S&L  industry  that 
was  traveling  with  a  certain  privilege 
of  what  was.  known  then  as  regulation 
2.  which  is  fancy  language,  and  what  it 
means  is  that  the  law  gave  them  a  lit- 
tle advantage  in  interest  yield  so  they 
could  compete  with  other  financial  in- 
stitutions in  offering  long-term  fixed 
30-year  mortgages. 
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In  other  words,  lending  long  and  bor- 
rowing short.  Unless  they  had  a  little 
advantage,  nobody  could  stay  in  busi- 
ness if  you  do  that,  lend  long  and  bor- 
row short. 

So  that  1-percent  prime  interest  rate 
hike  destroyed  and  made  them  vulner- 
able, destroyed  their  stability.  How- 
ever, the  interest  rate  picture  leveled 
off. 

But  I  warned,  and  I  went  to  the 
chairman  and  I  said: 

Mr  Chairman,  the  problem  here  is  that 
this  S&L  industry,  the  same  arm  that  in- 
sures is  also  charterlnR  and  that  is  not  good. 
That  is  going  to  prove  ultimately,  some  dim 
day,  and  I  hope  never,  but  I  think  the  possi- 
bility and  potential  is  there  for  disaster 

I  said  unlike  the  bank  insurance 
fund,  the  FDIC.  all  that  does  is  insure, 
it  does  not  charter  But  when  I  .said 
"bank"  that  triggered  m  his  mind  an 


objection.  He  was  known  as  Mr.  S&L 
and  he  was  also  fought  intensely  and 
he  fought  back  at  what  he  called  the 
big  eastern  banking  interests. 

So  I  think  that  second  in  this  vital 
function  we  separate  the  insuring  from 
the  chartering  function.  Each  has 
served  as  a  check  against  the  other. 

A  regulator  that  is  also  an  insurer 
has  a  built-in  conflict  which  can  lead 
to  disaster,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  the 
old  S&L  Insurance  Corporation. 

Third,  regulation  should  be  unified 
rather  than  split,  scattered  as  it  is 
today. 

Fourth,  regulation  should  be  firm, 
unquestionably  so.  This  regulation 
should  reward  good  management,  just 
as  effectively  as  it  punishes  bad  man- 
agement. 

Fifth,  deposit  insurance  should  be  op- 
erated solely  for  its  real  purpose,  the 
protection  of  ordinary  depositors,  not  a 
guarantor,  as  it  is  today,  of  99.5  percent 
of  all  deposits. 

The  average  deposit  in  American 
commercial  banks,  insured  banks,  is 
not  even  $8,700.  That  means  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  Americans  that  have  less 
than  that.  This  is  a  median  average. 

So  who  is  getting  all  of  these  pay- 
offs? That  is  why  I  have  said  that  the 
way  they  have  been  doing  it.  it  is  a 
bottomless  pit.  It  will  never  have  the 
money  to  pay  out  because  they  are 
paying  out  99.5  percent  of  all  deposits. 
That  includes  the  uninsured,  that  in- 
cludes those  multimillionaires  who 
have  more  than  $100,000  and  are  being 
paid  out  as  if  they  were  insured,  re- 
gardless of  size  and  regardless  of  the 
intent  of  the  law.  Now  no  insurance 
system  can  survive  if  it  proposes  to  un- 
derwrite every  risk,  and  such  a  system 
only  increases  laxity  and  risky  behav- 
ior, with  the  ironic  result  that  it  mag- 
nifies instability. 

Sixth,  the  deposit  insurance  system 
is  intended  to  serve  depositors  with 
convenient  and  affordable  services,  and 
the  law  should  foster  a  responsive  sys- 
tem of  consumer  banking  services. 

Those  are  the  principles  upon  which 
my  bill  rests.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
I  am  also  concerned  with  the  profit- 
ability of  the  banking  system.  A  sys- 
tem that  is  not  profitable  cannot  at- 
tract capital,  cannot  provide  affordable 
services  and  cannot  function  effec- 
tively as  a  provider  of  credit.  A  system 
that  cannot  compete  effectively  cannot 
survive,  and  no  re^^ulatory  system, 
however  elaborate,  can  keep  afloat  a 
system  that  cannot  compete. 

Let  me  highlight  the  main  features 
of  the  bill  as  I  am  offering  it  today. 

First  it  restricts  deposit  insurance  to 
the  5100.000  per  account  that  the  law  al- 
ways intended  and  still  does.  Any  de- 
positor could  insure  $100,000  at  any  one 
time.  In  addition,  insure  an  equal 
amount  placed  in  a  retirement  account 
such  as  a  Keogh  or  individual  retire- 
ment account.  But  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit paying  off  multimillion  dollar  ac- 
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counts  that  are  now  insured  for  insti- 
tutional investors  and  professional  in- 
vestors of  one  kind  or  another. 

Today  there  are  simply  no  effective 
limits  on  the  amount  of  insurance  de- 
posits and  therefore  no  limits  on  the 
amount  of  taxpayers'  liability. 

The  reason  is  short  and  simple.  There 
has  been  a  usurpation,  improperly,  by 
the  regulatory  authorities  who  have  in- 
terpreted such  odious  practices  as  "too 
big  to  fail."  This  is  not  only  a  threat  to 
the  taxpayer,  it  also  saps  the  banking 
system  of  needed  discipline. 

The  limit  I  am  proposing  effectively 
covers  every  average  depositor  10  times 
over,  and  it  also  protects  virtually 
every  saver  who  wants  to  protect  his 
nest  egg. 

The  limit  I  am  proposing  simply  re- 
states and  makes  effective  the  intent 
of  the  law  to  provide  ample  deposit  in- 
surance for  the  average  depositor. 

The  legislation  will  send  into  the 
field  a  streamlined  and  coordinated 
regulatory  force,  armed  with  the 
power,  the  mandatory  power  to  inter- 
vene swiftly  when  an  institution's  con- 
ditions deteriorate. 

No  longer  will  the  regulator  be  able 
to  hem  and  haw,  to  engage  in  wishful 
thinking  while  institutions  drop  to 
zero  net  worth  and  become  basket 
cases  left  for  the  care  and  feeding  by 
taxpayers. 

When  the  gauges  creep  into  the  red 
zone,  the  regulators  must  act,  limit  ad- 
ditional exposure  to  the  insurance 
fund,  and  require  stiff  remedial  steps. 
Examinations  will  no  longer  be  a  some- 
time thing.  They  will  be  an  annual  af- 
fair. States  that  carry  out  their  own 
examinations  for  State  chartered  insti- 
tutions must  meet  federally  prescribed 
standards  if  they  want  Federal  insur- 
ance. 

Accounting  standards  are  upgraded, 
and  institutions  with  $100  million  or 
more  in  assets  must  have  annual  au- 
dits. Institutions  that  run  lucrative 
offshore  and  other  foreign  operations 
will  be  required  to  pay  premiums  on 
deposits  in  those  institutions 

When  the  National  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton was  closed  earlier  last  year,  FDIC 
paid  off  depositors  in  the  institutions 
Nassau  branch,  a  branch  which  had  not 
paid  one  single  dime  into  the  insurance 
fund. 

My  bill  ends  that  inequitable  and 
costly  charade. 

Institutions  that  engage  m  risky  ac- 
tivities, such  as  Charlie  Keating  did, 
will  pay  at  the  insurance  window  in  the 
form  of  risk-based  premiums.  No  more 
free  rides  for  the  high  flyers 

The  Federal  deposit  insurance  fund 
should  not  be  used  to  underwrite  the 
risky  or  the  imprudent  practices  of 
.State-chartered  institutions  as  ha.s 
happened  m  the  past. 

Federally  insured  institutions  would 
be  restricted  to  the  practices  permitted 
to  federally  chartered  institutions. 
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Nor  should  an  institution  system  be 
required  to  grant  insurance  on  an  auto- 
matic basis  to  institutions  that  get  a 
new  charter,  as  they  are  today. 

The  decision  to  Insure  would  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  decision  to  charter. 

All  insurance  functions  will  be  placed 
in  this  unitary  structure  that  I  call  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  will  then  con- 
tinue to  essentially  have  a  role  in  m&p- 
etary  and  economic  policy.  \\ 

The    legislation    also    provides    neU\ 
safeguards  for  the  customers  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  taxpayers  would 
stand  behind  the  Insurance  and  regu- 
latory system,  that  is. 

These  provisions  include  require- 
ments for  a  clear  statement  of  Interest 
on  accounts,  basic  banking  services, 
improvement  to  community  reinvest- 
ment and  strengthening  antidiscrimi- 
nation efforts  In  lending  and  machin- 
ery to  ensure  that  consumer  laws  are 
enforced.  I  believe  the  regulatory  sys- 
tem should  be  consolidated  and  made 
independent. 

This  would  cut  out  the  kind  of  cost- 
ly, inefficient,  overlapping,  and  in 
many  respects,  irrational  regulation 
today. 

A  unified  system  can  look  at  holding 
companies,  banks  and  their  affiliates 
in  a  way  that  is  close  to  impossible 
today.  And  a  unified  system  will  have 
unified  concepts.  What  is  capital  for? 

One  would  be  capital  for  another. 
What  is  one  kind  of  risk  in  one  case  in 
an  institution  of  a  given  nature  will  be 
the  same  kind  of  risk  in  another,  and 
this  regulatory  system  should  be  inde- 
pendent, as  I  have  said  earlier  and  re- 
peat now.  capable  of  making  objective 
assessments  without  regard  to  narrow 
interests  of  industry  or  agency  or  of 
politics  or  external  politics. 
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The  examination  and  supervisory 
functions  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision  will  be  placed  in  one  new 
agency  that  I  would  call  the  Federal 
Depository  Institutions  Regulatory 
Agency.  The  legislation  puts  heavy 
new  responsibility  on  the  holding  com- 
panies, the  payment  of  the  Insured  in- 
stitutions, to  curtail  risky  activities  in 
the  subsidiaries  making  them  liable  for 
losses  in  the  insurance  fund. 

This  bill  provides  and  represents  a 
first  step.  It  is  not  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  or  all  that  must  bej^one.  But  it 
represents  the  first  essential  step  to- 
ward rationalizing  a  regulatory  system 
that  no  longer  is  workable. 

President  John  Kennedy  was  a  great 
and  personal  friend,  used  to  say  that  a 
thousand  mile  trip  or  voyage  had  to 
begin  with  the  first  step,  and  this  is 
what  this  reflects  and  represents.  It  is 
a  first  essential  step,  as  I  say.  toward  a 


rational  regulatory  system,  toward 
making  regulation  effective,  toward  re- 
storing deposit  insurance  to  its  real 
purpose  and  toward  insuring  a  system 
that  is  responsible  to  the  public  need. 

I  have  said,  and  I  will  say  now  be- 
cause I  can  see  it  is  going  to  be  con- 
troversial. I  will  be  fired  at  from  all  di- 
rections, that  the  interests  that  are 
out  to  protect  their  interest  no  matter 
what  the  cost  is  to  the  general  Interest 
have  already  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
Potomac  since  last  year.  I  know  that. 
But  as  always  I  have  ultimate  and  su- 
preme confidence  in  the  good  will,  the 
good  judgment,  the  good  faith,  and  the 
absolute  sense  of  responsibility  I  know 
is  inherent  in  every  one  of  the  col- 
leagues that  I  happen  to  know  person- 
ally, whether  they  like  me  or  do  not 
like  me,  or  whether  they  agree  with  me 
or  do  not.  I  have,  and  I  always,  assume 
that  a  colleague's  motives  are  of  the 
purest,  like  I  think  mine  are,  until 
proven  otherwise  by  any  doubt  by  ac- 
tions that  all  then  can  judge. 

So.  having  that  faith,  and  given  this 
as  a  first  step,  and  having  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, to  set  the  agenda,  mark  the 
course,  blaze  a  trail,  the  bill  today  rep- 
resents that  effort. 

Much  more  will  be  said  about  this  as 
the  Congress  proceeds.  We  face  no 
greater  need  than  to  act  on  the  prob- 
lems that  this  bill  is  addressing, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Issues  and  to  weigh 
carefully  these  recommendations,  for 
what  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  very 
foundation  of  a  robust  economy,  and  I 
will  go  further,  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  that  Issue,  But  it  is  the  one  that 
worries  me  more  even  than  this,  and 
that  is  our  precarious  situation  with 
the  currency  that  is  fast  on  the  road  to 
debauchery. 

What  good  does  it  do  us  to  boast  of 
our  standard  of  living  which  has  been 
under  attack?  How  can  we  say  we  have 
any  kind  of  defense  mechanism,  or 
much  of  freedom,  if  we  suffer  the  loss 
of  the  value  of  our  currency?  The  dol- 
lar has  lost  55  percent  of  its  value  in 
less  than  6  years, 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  cannot  go  on.  We 
are  in  danger,  and  my  biggest  fear,  be- 
cause to  me  it  is  a  clear  and  present 
fear,  is  that  the  dollar  will  be  sup- 
planted and  replaced  as  the  inter- 
national reserve  unit,  and  I  cannot  tell 
my  colleagues  what  that  will  mean. 
That  means  we  are  gone.  We  are  the 
only  nation  whose  citizens  have  the 
luxury  of  paying  their  debts  in  their 
own  currency.  The  dollar  is  replaced, 
and  the  danger  is  great. 

Nobody  will  listen  to  me.  Again  this 
is  something  I  have  been  talking  about 
since  1979.  in  August. 

But  as  of  a  year  now  it  is  clear,  it  is 
limpldly  clear,  that  our  Nation  is  at  a 
precipice.  Should  I  not  speak  out?  Yes. 
I  am.  even  if  nobody  listens. 
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This  is  an  issue  that  sounds  almost 
esoteric  to  the  average,  but  it  has  ev- 
erything to  do  with  whether  we  have  a 
continued  economic  freedom,  even  if  it 
is  relative,  or  we  do  not.  And  the 
threat  is  great.  It  would  not  take 
much. 

When  I  have  thrown  this  out  to  the 
great  leaders  in  finance,  in  govern- 
ment, in  private,  international  bank- 
ing. I  am  told  the  same  thing:  "Oh. 
well,  you  know  it's  not  going  to  hap- 
pen. If  it  does,  it  will  be  in  some  long, 
distant  future."  and  when  I  say.  "Why 
not?  Why  can't  it  happen  in  6  months? 
In  a, year?."  they  cannot  tell  me;  they 
say.    It's  not  likely." 

But  then  this  is  what  the  great  com- 
mittee on  national  economics  at  a 
point  was  telling  Herbert  Hoover  in 
June  1929,  In  the  words  of  the  commit- 
tee, it  said.  'Mr,  President,  we  see 
nothing  but  unrestricted,  unlimited 
prosperity  to  the  foreseeable  future,  " 
That  was  in  May  and  June  1929,  and 
you  had  that  Black  Friday  that  follow- 
ing October, 

We  know  there  are  things  we  cannot 
predict,  but  we  know  there  are  things 
that  we  can  project  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  charged  with  knowledge, 
and  so  I  have  spoken  out,  and  I  am  say- 
ing now,  even  though  I  am  straying 
from  the  basic  subject  matter,  because 
why?  I  am  not  straying  because  no 
matter  what  we  do  domestically,  we 
can  solve  all  our  problems  domesti- 
cally, but  we  have  no  control  over 
these  external  forces  now  over  which 
we  no  longer  have  control, 

I  repeat,  my  colleagues.  I  am  urging 
my  colleagues  to  become  intimately 
acquainted,  and  I  want  them  to  know, 
whether  they  are  a  member  of  this 
committee  or  not.  I  will  continue  to  do 
what  I  pledge  exactly  the  first  week  of 
the  opening  of  the  101st  Congress,  I 
said  I  will  come  before  this  forum, 
which  I  have  used  greatly,  and  I  will 
give  my  colleagues  an  accounting  of 
what  I.  as  the  newly  elected  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  intend  to  do  and 
thus  far  have  been  able  to  do.  and  that 
I  did  all  through  the  101st  Congress. 

Even  as  late  as  after  adjournment  of 
the  101st  Congress  I  sent  each  Member, 
not  just  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Members  of  the  House,  what  the 
intent  was  by  way  of  reform  which  is 
reflected  in  this  bill  I  introduced 
today.  With  these  reforms  we  can 
newly  energize  the  engines  of  our  econ- 
omy. Without  them  we  will  only  grow 
weaker, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Issues  are  tough, 
but  does  that  mean  we  do  not  try  to 
confront  and  overcome? 

Let  me  say  that  just  within  the  last 
32  hours  we  have  had  ominous  develop- 
ments in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
There  the  newly  elected  Governor  ha.s 
just  in  effect  declared  a  bank  and  ered 
it  union  holiday.  And  today  I  got  the 
first  statistics  from  the  staff  in  Rhode 
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Island,  Fifteen  credit  unions  have  been 
closed  reflecting  51,5  billion  of  finan- 
cial net  worth. 
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They  will  only  be  able  to  save 
through  Federal  chartering  4  out  of  the 
15.  Why?  Because  a  State  insurance 
system  went  bust.  It  was  contracted 
out  privately. 

Let  me  say  something  in  addition  to 
this.  As  early  as  1984.  shadows  were 
cast  of  coming  events  when  Nebraska, 
which  was  a  smaller  economy,  had  the 
first  failure  of  the  S&L  State  insurance 
system.  It  ended  in  scandal,  and.  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  the  impeachment  of 
one  of  the  high  State  officials. 

Then,  shortly  after  that,  you  had 
Ohio,  and  the  great  crisis  in  Ohio.  With 
whaf  With  the  State  uninsured.  Also 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  State  reinsur- 
ance system. 

Then  we  had  Maryland  right  next 
door.  That  was  worse.  You  used  to  have 
about  122  institutions  in  Maryland. 
You  have  all  but  a  handful.  Fortu- 
nately, about  82  of  them  could  have 
been  federally  chartered.  But  you  still 
have  in  Marylajid  over  15.000  Maryland- 
ers  that  have  not  gotten  all  of  their 
money  out  that  they  had  deposited  in 
good  faith  and  just  felt  it  was  insured, 
did  not  bother  to  find  out  whether  it 
was  or  was  not.  or  whether  it  was 
State.  State  uninsured,  or  State  inad- 
equately insured. 

Fortunately,  the  State  Legislature  of 
Maryland  appropriated  millions  of  dol- 
lars so  they  could  pay  out  some  of  the 
others.  But  you  still  have  over  15.000. 

What  more  did  you  need?  I  spoke  out 
then,  and  I  said  to  my  colleagues  then 
from  this  very  well.  I  said,  gentlemen, 
do  not  harbor  and  Indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  thinking  that  it  is  just  State.  It  is 
coming  here  on  the  Federal  level. 

Our  FSLIC.  the  insurance  fund  for 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  is  broke. 
Who  would  listen?  Everybody  was  en- 
joying the  merry-go-round.  Why.  we 
even  had  citizens  that  were  good  finan- 
cial wizards, 

I  had  a  little  housewife  in  my  city  of 
San  Antonio  saying.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr, 
Congressman,  you  are  out  there  in  the 
Banking  Committee.  I  have  just  taken 
my  money  out  of  the  .S&L  here.  It  was 
only  paymg  me  about  6^i  p>ercent,  I  put 
it  in  a  money  market  account,  I  am 
going  to  get  8  percent,  S'l.  Don't  you 
think  that  is  good? 

I  said  that  I  am  not  going  to  give  an 
opinion.  I  am  not  a  financial  consult- 
ing individual  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  I  do  not  have  any  stocks, 
bonds,  nor  investments.  All  I  have  ever 
had  is  the  element  of  office  prescribed 
in  the  law  that  I  would  be  entitled  to. 
I  have  always  made  it  a  full-time  job.  I 
felt  I  was  being  paid  to  do  a  full-time 
job,  so  1  never  got  into  side  activities. 
I  did  not  want  to  worry  with  it. 
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It  was  not  that  I  was  goody-goody  or 
goody  two  shoes  or  anything.  It  is  just 
that  is  the  way  I  wanted  to  be. 

So  I  told  this  little  lady.  I  said  lady. 
the  only  thing  I  will  ask  you  is  this: 
the  institution  you  tell  me  you  drew 
your  funds  from  is  insured.  What  about 
this  other? 

Well,  she  did  not  know,  and  she  did 
not  much  care  to  know. 

It  so  happened  that  that  is  another 
loose  cannon  in  our  economy  today,  for 
over  23  percent  of  the  deposits  are  un- 
insured mutual  money  markets. 

So  everybody  was  enjoying  the 
merry-go-round.  Why.  it  is  going  to 
last  forever. 

What  about  the  land?  I  reported  this 
in  1983  for  the  first  time.  Who  gave  a 
hoot?  I  said  I  know  the  acreage  north 
of  town  that  is  not  capitalized  in  a 
newly  structured  S&L.  just  chartered 
by  the  State,  in  which  there  is  20.000 
acres  north  of  town,  you  cannot  do 
anything  with  it.  You  cannot  even 
build  low  income  or  low  rent  housing. 
You  certainly  cannot  grow  anything  on 
that  rocky  stretch. 

I  happen  to  know  that  just  a  year  be- 
fore that  I  could  have  bought  a  whole 
acre  for  less  than  $1,000.  All  of  a  sudden 
this  acreage  was  being  put  down  on  the 
book  value  of  that  S&L  at  $20,000  an 
acre. 

How  could  that  last?  All  bubbles 
burst.  That  is  where  we  are  today.  We 
sow  to  the  wind,  and  we  will  reap  the 
whirlwind.  That  is  what  we  are  doing 
right  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  my  home  State 
of  Texas.  You  think  I  am  not  worried? 
When  I  check  on  Rhode  Island.  I  imme- 
diately said.  I  wonder  how  many  credit 
unions  I  have  in  Texas  that  are  pri- 
vately so-called  insured. 

Well,  the  figure  is  about  250,  We  esti- 
mate that  there  is  a  total  involvement 
there  of  some  $3  billion  worth. 

Of  course,  when  I  talked  about  this 
bill,  and  I  said  I  believe  in  bringing  all 
insured  depository  institutions  who  are 
guaranteed  by  the  American  taxpayer 
under  that  same  regulatory  umbrella, 
these  start  shooting  at  me  right  away. 

So  now.  just  as  of  32  hours  ago.  I 
think  they  can  see  what  I  was  talking 
about  and  what  I  am  talking  about 
now. 

The  issues  are  tough.  I  repeat,  the 
choice  is  very  difficult.  But  the  need  to 
act  is  urgent,  and  unavoidable. 
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This  is  the  same  legislation  that  was 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  only 
to  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  How- 
ever, as  the  economy  continues  to 
tighten  in  the  1990's.  it  is  imperative 
that  families  do  not  have  to  choose  be- 
tween working  for  a  living  and  caring 
for  a  family. 

This  act  will  give  working  families 
the  time  to  care  for  a  newborn  or  ill 
child,  the  time  to  aid  an  elderly  parent 
in  need  of  assistance,  and  the  time  to 
deal  with  a  personal  illness  or  grievous 
medical  condition,  by  providing  up  to 
10  weeks  of  unpaid  medical  leave  for  af- 
fected employees. 

In  Rhode  Island  I  cosponsored  similar 
legislation  which  has  become  law.  Eli- 
gible Rhode  Island  families  now  have 
the  chance  to  care  for  their  families  in 
times  of  crisis.  Rhode  Island  has  taken 
an  important  step  forward,  and  the  Na- 
tion should  follow. 

We  can  ease  the  burden  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  who  at  present  are 
forced  to  choose  between  their  families 
and  their  jobs.  We  have  a  national  obli- 
gation to  protect  their  jobs  and  the  fu- 
ture health  and  prosperity  of  their 
children.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  act  and  in  an- 
swering the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing 
work  force,  by  passing  this  legislation. 


FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE  ACT 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  REED,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  102d 
Congress  opens  I  applaud  the  re-intro- 
duction of  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  by  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. Representative  Cl.^y. 

The  time  for  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation.   Mr.    Speaker,    is   long   overdue 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  Snowe  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
MICHEL),  after  2:30  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  her  attendance  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Governor  of  Maine. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gekas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  January  3,  7.  10.  14.  and  17. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Emerson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sensenerenn.'^r,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs,  Bentley,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mrs.  Be.n'TLEY.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  January  16.  23.  and  24 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  EVANS)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  > 

Mr.  Dingell.  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RofTENKOWSKi.  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today, 

Mr   .^NNUNZIO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mrs  Boxer,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  7. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  January  7.  9.  and  11. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  January  7.  23.  24.  25. 
28.  29.  30,  and  31. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  grranted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gekas)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Rouke.ma  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Snowe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly  in  seven  Instances. 

Mr.  RiCKJS. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clinoer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Laoomarsino  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 
Campbell  of  California. 

HORTON. 

Broomfield. 

SCHULZE  in  three  instances. 

Hammerschmidt. 

Slaughter  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Crane  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Conte  in  three  instances. 

Emerson. 

Lewis  of  California. 
Miller    of    Ohio    in    three    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Green  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Stump  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Weldon. 
Mr.  Marlenee. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EVANS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Penny  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

DINGELL  in  two  Instances. 

Slattery. 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr 
.Mi- 
Mr. 


McHUGH. 

Kleczka. 

Bu.bray. 

Mrazek. 

Edwards  of  California  in  three 
Instances. 
Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr  Hertel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr   Engel  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California. 
Mr.  BORSKI. 

Mr  Bonior  in  four  instances. 
Mrs  Coluns  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Brooks. 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Weiss  in  10  instances. 

Rostenkowski. 

Hubbard. 

Brooks. 

Bryant  in  seven  instances. 

Donnelly. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 7,  1991.  at  12  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary (Communications.  Computer,  and  Lo- 
gistics). Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting notice  that  converting  the  adminis- 
trative support  function  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base.  TX.  to  contractor  performance  is 
the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishment, pursuant  to  Public  I^w  1(XM63. 
section  8061  (102  Stat.  2270-27):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General,  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
transmitting  a  review  of  the  President's  first 
special  Impoundment  message  for  fiscal  year 
J991.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C  685  (H  Doc.  No. 
102-71:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  his  final 
sequestration  report  for  fiscal  year  1991:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

•4.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  as  of  December  1. 
1990.  pursuant  to  2  U  S  C.  685(e)  iH.  Doc.  No 
102-6);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 

5  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  as  of  November  1. 
1990.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H  Doc.  No. 
102-9):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

6.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  effect  of  space  nuclear  reactors  on 
gamma-ray  astronomy  missions  for  fiscal 
years  1990  and  1991.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-189.  section  1012  (103  Stat.  1547);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

7  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
United  Slates  antlsatelUte  weapons  activi- 
ties and  the  survivability  of  United  States 
satellites  against  current  and  potential  anti- 
satellite  weapons  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-189,  sec- 
tion 1002(bi  (103  Stat.  1540):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

8.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  his  notifica- 
tion of  his  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  the  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  caused  by  the  Invasion  of  Ku- 


wait by  Iraq,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1701  et 
seq  .  1601  et  seq.,  and  3  U.S.C.  301  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102-15).  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

9.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  Execu- 
tive order  authorizing  the  extension  of  the 
active  duty  of  personnel  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  the  Armed  Forces,  pursuant  to  10 
use.  673(1)  iH.  Doc.  No.  102-16):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

10  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  Letter(si  of  Offer  and  Ac- 
ceptance (LOA)  to  Korea  for  Defense  Articles 
estimated  to  cost  ISO  million  or  more  (Trans- 
mittal No.  91-10).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C  118: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

11.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  notification  that  the  C- 
17A  program  manager  acquisition  unit  cost, 
or  the  current  procurement  unit  cost,  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  25  percent  over  unit 
cost  shown  In  baseline  SAR.  on  September 
28.  1990.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2431(bH3)(A):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

12.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
Family  of  Heavy  Tactical  Vehicles  (FHTV) 
Palletized  Load  System  (PLUS!  Program  has 
exceeded  the  program  acquisition  unit  cost 
and  current  procurement  unit  cost  baseline 
by  more  than  25  percent,  pursuant  to  10 
use.  2431(b)(3)(A);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

13.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  notification  that  the  President 
has  decided  to  extend  production  of  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  for  a  3-year  period 
beyond  April  5.  1991.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
7431(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

14.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  Department's  implementa- 
tion plan  for  development  of  a  Systematic 
Evaluation  Program  at  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant  and  a  copy  of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Fa- 
cilities Safety  Board's  acceptance  of  the  im- 
plementation plan:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

15.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  re- 
f»rt  on  the  availability  and  use  of  mortgage 
credit  in  rural  areas,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100-242.  section  312  ilOI  Stat.  1897);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

16.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
Stales,  transmitting  a  report  Involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  the  State  of  Bahrain, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635<b)(3)(l):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

17.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration:  transmitting 
the  13th  quarterly  report  on  Federal  actions 
taken  to  assist  the  homeless,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-77,  section  501(e)  (101  SUt. 
510):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

18.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report 
entitled,  "Performance  Review  of  PSI  Asso- 
ciates. Inc.."  pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section 
47-117(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

19.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled,  "The  District  Loses  Significant 
Federal  Funds  on  Forest  Haven  Programs." 
pursuant  to  DC  Code,  section  47-117(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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20.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Overview  of  the  District's  Munici- 
pal Borrowing  Program.  '  pursuant  to  DC. 
Code,  section  47-ll7idi:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

21.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor,  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Review  of  Annuity  Payments  for 
Retired  District  of  Columbia  Police  Officers. 
P'lrefighU'rs,  and  Teachers."  pursuant  to 
DC  Code,  section  47-117(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

22  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  the  Board's 
annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant 
to  DC.  Code,  section  l-734(a)(l  )(C);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

23.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations — as- 
sistance for  local  educational  agencies  In 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities  and  ar- 
rangements for  education  of  children  where 
local  educational  agencies  cannot  provide 
suitable  free  public  education,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

24.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  final  funding 
priorities  for  the  National  Institute  on  Dis- 
ability and  Rehabilitation  research,  pursu- 
ant to  20  use.  1232(dHl);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

25  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  for  the  pe- 
riod October  1.   1988  through  September  30, 

1989.  pursuant  to  33  U.S.C.  942;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

26.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Commu- 
nications and  Legislative  Affairs.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Commission's  combined  annual 
report  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1987.  and  1988. 
pursuant  to  42  U  S.C.  2000e-4(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

27  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  (Fossil  Energy),  transmitting  notice 
that  the  status  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Quarterly  Report  due  November  15, 

1990,  has  been  delayed,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
6245(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

28  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  State 
Energy  Conservation  Program  for  calendar 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6325;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

29  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  .Services,  transmitting  the  third 
report  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
personnel  for  the  jjeriod  fiscal  year  1989 
through  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  42 
use  288bic);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

30  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
report  "National  HIV'  Seroprevalence  Sur- 
veys ";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

31.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
ergy Information  .Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  iransmitting  a  report  on  pe- 
troleum price.s  and  profits  in  the  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  invasion  of  Kuwait:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce 

32  A  lett.er  from  the  Secretary,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  transmitting  notice 
of  reasons  for  failure  to  issue  a  decision  in 
the  Huron  Valley  Steel  Corporation  v  CSX 
Trarisportatwn,  /rjc.  et  at  (Docket  No  40385i 
within  the  time  period  specified,  pursuant  to 
49  use,  n345iei,  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce, 


33.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  progress  report  on  the 
situation  In  El  Salvador  for  the  period  April 
1.  1990  to  October  1.  1990.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-167.  section  554(bi  il03  Stat,  1237i;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

34.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  transmit- 
ting the  private  sector  revolving  fund's  an- 
nual report  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2151f(h);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

35.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  no- 
tification of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  sold 
commercially  under  a  contract  to  Canada 
(Transmittal  No.  DTC-6-911.  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

36.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  no- 
tification of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  sold 
commercially  under  a  contract  to  Taiwan 
(Transmittal  No.  DTC-8-91),  pursuant  22 
U.S.C.  2776(C):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

37.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  no- 
tification of  a  proposed  manufacturing  li- 
cense agreement  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tronic countermeasure  systems  by 
Mitsubishi  Corp.  in  Japan  (Transmittal  No. 
DTe-32-90),  pursuant  to  22  U  S.C.  2776(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

38.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  no- 
tification of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export 
of  major  defense  equipment  sold  commer- 
cially under  a  contract  to  the  United  King- 
dom (Transmittal  No.  DTC-2-91),  pursuant  to 
22  use.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

39.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  no- 
tification of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  sold 
commercially  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal 
No.  DTC-1-91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

40.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  no- 
tification of  a  proposed  authorization  for  the 
export  of  three  vessels  and  a  proposed  tech- 
nical assistance  agreement  for  the  assembly 
of  three  vessels  to  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  DTC-4-91).  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

41.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  no- 
tification of  proposed  license  for  the  export 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  sold 
commercially  under  a  contract  to  Indonesia 
(Transmittal  No.  DTC-34-90!,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(0:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

42.  A  letter  from  the  .'Vssistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  .Affairs),  transmuting  its 
quarterly  report  concerning  human  rights 
activities  in  Ethiopia  covering  the  period 
July  15.  1990  to  October  14.  1990,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-456.  section  1310(0  il02  Stat 
2065);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

43  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  I  Legislative  -Affairs;,  transmitting 
Presidential  Determination  91-6  regarding 
U.N.  consensus  decisionmaking  procedures, 
limitation  on  seconded  employees,  and  re- 
ductions in  U.N.  Secretariat  staff,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-246.  section  405ic)  d).  (2) 
(104  Stat.  65.  66);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 
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44.  .A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  Jus- 
tification for  request  for  appropriations  to 
meet  unexpected  urgent  refugee  and  m.igra- 
tion  needs  of  persons  fleeing  Kuwait  and  Iraq 
due  to  the  current  military  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2601(C)(3));  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

45.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  .Affairs),  transmitting 
Presidential  Determination  91-7  relating  to 
decisionmaking  procedures  on  budgetary 
matters  In  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization,  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
UN.  Industrial  Development  Organization, 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-246.  section  405(c) 
(1).  (2)  (104  Stat.  65.  66);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

46.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  no- 
tification of  a  proposed  license  for  the  export 
of  defense  articles  or  defense  services  sold 
commercially  under  a  contract  to  Canada 
(Transmittal  No.  DTC-6-91).  pursuant  to  22 
use.  2776(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

47.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  Transmittal  No.  02-91.  con- 
cerning the  proposed  annex  B  to  the  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  with  the  Ministry  for 
Defense  of  Norway,  pursuant  to  22  US  C. 
2767(f);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

48.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  Transmittal  No.  03-91.  con- 
cerning a  proposed  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing with  the  Ministry  for  National  De- 
fense of  France,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2767(0: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

49.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  lease 
of  defense  articles  to  Australia  (Transmittal 
No,  2-91).  pursuant  to  22  US.C,  2796a(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

50.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  lettens)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices (Transmittal  No.  91-09).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

51.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  and  acceptance 
[LOA]  to  Korea  for  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices (Transmittal  No.  91-10).  pursuant  to  22 
U  S.C.  2776(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

52.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Legislative  Affairs).  Department  of  State. 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Turkey  (Trans- 
mittal No,  DTC-3-91 ).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(Ci;  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

53  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Legislative  .Affairs  i,  Department  of  State. 
t.-ansmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  under  a  contract  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (Transmittal  No,  DTC- 
5-91 1,  pursuant  to  22  US  C,  2776(0:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

54,  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination No  90-37.  authorizing  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  from  the  emergency  refugee 
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and  migration  assistance  fund  for  ument 
needs  of  refugees  and  conflict  vlctlnris  In  Af- 
rica. Asia,  and  Near  East^South  Asia,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2601(C)(3).  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

55.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  defense  equipment 
sold  commercllu.v  to  Japan  (Transmittal 
No.  DTC-n-91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

56.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  France  (Trans- 
mittal No.  DTC-3»-90).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

57.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
price  and  availability  report  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30  1990.  pursuant  to  22 
use.  2768:  to  the  Commlltee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

58.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
fiscal  year  1990  annual  report  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  special  defense  acquisition  fund, 
pursuant  to  22  US  C.  2795b(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

59.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navys  proposed  letter(8) 
of  offer  and  accepUnce  [LOA]  to  The  Nether- 
lands for  defense  articles  and  services 
(Transmittal  No.  91-11).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b).  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

60.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  progress 
report  toward  a  negotiated  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem,  including  any  relevant  re- 
ports from  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  covering  the  period  from  Au- 
gust through  early  October  1990.  pursuant  to 
22  use.  2373(C):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

61.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
developments  since  his  last  report  of  May  14. 
1990.  concerning  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Iran,  pursuant  to  50  U:SC 
1641(c)  (H  Doc.  No.  102-12):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

62  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  his  notifica- 
tion of  his  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons,  pursuant  to  50  U  S  C.  1703(b). 
1621  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-13);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

63.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  developments  since  his  last  report  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1990.  concerning  the  national  emer- 
gency with  respect  to  Kuwait,  pursuant  to  50 
U.S  C  1621(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

64  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  John  A.  Bushnell,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  members  of  his  family,  pur- 
suant to  22  use  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

65  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
o^eements.  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b<a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

66  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser   for    Treaty    Affairs.    Department    of 


Stale,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U  S.C 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

67.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

68.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
I12b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

69.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  an  award  under 
the  Witness  Protection  Program,  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2708(h):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

70.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  21st  90-day  report  of 
progress  of  case  on  the  investigation  Into  the 
death  of  Enrique  Camarena,  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  disappearance  of  US.  citizens  in 
the  Sute  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and  the  general 
safety  of  U.S.  tourists  In  Mexico,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  99-93.  section  134(c)  (99  Stat.  421 1; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

71.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreemenu,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  Stales,  pursuant  to  1  US  C 
112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

72.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
report  in  'reference  to  recent  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  on  the  leasing  of  a 
naval  landing  ship  dock  to  the  Government 
of  Brazil  received  from  Brazil's  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

73.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUry  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  text  of  ILO  Convention  No.  169 
concerning  Indigenous  and  tribal  peoples  in 
Independent  countries:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

74  A  letter  from  the  General,  U.S.  Army 
Commander  in  Chief.  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Command,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Democratic  Peoples'  Republic  of  Korea  Pan- 
munjom  transfer  of  remains  activities  on 
May  28,  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

75  A  letter  ftom  the  Chairman,  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  activities  and  recommendations 
report  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  22 
use  2904(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

76.  A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  transmitting  notification 
that  the  Iran  emergency  is  to  continue  in  ef- 
fect beyond  November  14,  1990,  pursuant  to  50 
use  ie22(d)  (H.  Doc.  No  102-8);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

77  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  provide  access  to  certain  records  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  pursuant  to 
31  use.  716(b)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

78  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  certification  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral request  for  a  Department  of  Defense  re- 
port, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  716(b)(1):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


79  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  (Legislative  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Department 
under  the  statute  of  the  Program  Fraud  Civil 
Remedies  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

80.  A  letter  from  the  Committee  for  the 
Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  other  Severely 
Handicapped,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

81.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Force  Management  and  Personnel,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  financial  status  of  the 
military  retirement  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

82.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

83.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

84.  A  letter  from  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

85.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Jackson, 
transmitting  the  bank's  annual  pension  plan 
report  for  the  plan  year  ending  December  31, 
1989,  pursuant  to  31  US  C  9503(a)(1)(B);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

86.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  trans- 
mitting the  Authority's  concerning  its  im- 
plementation of  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1989,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

87  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

88.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  1991  strategic  plan  report:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

89.  A  letter  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  use  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

90.  A  letter  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C  3512(c)(3i:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

91  A  letter  from  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3612(c)(3);  to  the  Commlltee  on  Government 
Operations. 

92.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Di- 
rector, Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  audit  and  In- 
vestigative actlviiies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


93  A  iPlLer  from  the  Nuclear  Regulator.v 
Commission,  iransmitiing  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  use  3512(c)(3i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

94.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System,  transmitting  a  report  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  sys- 
tem for  the  year  ending  September  30.  1990. 
pursuant  to  31  U  SC  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

95.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Federal 
Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transpor- 
tation System,  transmitting  the  System's 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3612(c)(3): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

96.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  re- 
port, entitled  "Statistical  Programs  of  the 
United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year 
1991";  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

97.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  or  al- 
tered Federal  records  systems,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C  552a(r);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

98  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

99.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  use  3612(C)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

100.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  The  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Center,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursu- 
ant to  31  use.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

101  A  letter  from  the  US.  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursu- 
ant to  31  use.  3512(C)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

102  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  the  quarterly 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  appro- 
priations and  other  funds  for  the  period  July 
1.  1990  through  September  30.  ;990,  pursuant 
to  2  use  104a  (H.  Doc  No.  102  5):  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed 

103.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Science,  trans- 
mitting the  "High  Plains  States  Ground- 
water Demonstration  Program  1990  Interim 
Report."  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  390g-2ic  ii2);  to 
the  Committee  on  Int»rior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

104  A  iett.er  from  the  Deputy  .Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De 
partment  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  US  C 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

105  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed   refunds  of  excess  royalty 


payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U  S.C 
13391  bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

106.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  m  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

107.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(bi;  to  the*Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

108.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

109.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  US  C. 
13;S(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

110.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

111.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

112.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

113.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas  pursuant  to  43  U  S.C 
13^(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

114.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

115.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partm.ent  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C, 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

116.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U,S,C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs, 

117  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice  of   proposed   refunds   of  excess   royalty 


payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

118  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  m  OCS  areas,  nursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

119.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  m  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(bt;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

120.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

121.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

122.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

123  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

124.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
13^(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

125  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

126  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year 
1989  annual  rer>ort  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  P'ederal  Prison  Industries.  Inc..  pursuant 
to  18  U.S.C.  4127;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

127.  A  letter  from  the  National  Com- 
mander. .American  Ex-FYisoners  of  War. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  1990  report  and  fi- 
nancial audit  as  of  .August  3!.  :990.  pursuant 
to  36  U.S.C  1101(571.  1103,  to  the  Commiti-ee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

128  A  letter  from  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers,  Inc..  transmitting  the  corporation's 
report  and  financial  audit  as  of  June  30.  1990. 
pursuant  to  36  U.S.C,  1101i63i.  1103;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

129.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Safely  Council,  transmitting  the  Council's 
report  and  fmancia;  audit  for  the  fiscal  years 
ended  June  30,  1990  and  1989,  pursuant  U'  36 
U,S,C,  1101i36i,  1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

130.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons.  U.S.  Departm.ent  of  Justice. 
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transmitting  notice  of  a  proposal  to  locate  a 
1.000-bed  metropolitan  detention  center  on 
one  of  three  proposed  sites  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

131.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972  for  the  period  of  January  1.  1989 
to  December  31.  1989.  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
1373(0;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

132.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  1989  on  the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding 
in  the  various  coastal  districts  of  the  United 
SUtes.  pursuant  to  46  U.S.C.  app.  1123(C):  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

133.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Administration  transmit- 
ting the  White  House  personnel  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  3  U.S.C.  113: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

134.  A  letter  from  the  Personnel  Appeals 
Board,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  1989  an- 
nual report  of  the  GAO  Personnel  Appeals 
Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

135.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Civil  Aviation  Security  Program  for  the 
period  January  1.  1989.  through  June  30.  1989, 
pursuant  to  49  U  S.C.  app.  1356(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

136  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  national  airways  system  for  fis- 
cal year  1989.  pursuant  to  49  U  SC  app. 
2203(b)(2):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

137.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  ef- 
fect of  airline  deregulation  on  the  level  of  air 
safety,  pursuant  to  49  U  S  C  app  1307(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

138.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  1989  annual  report  on  the  Clean  Lakes 
Demonstration  Program,  pursuant  to  33 
use  1324:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transp^tatlon. 

139.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
building  project  survey  report  which  inves- 
tigates the  need  and  feasibility  for  con- 
structing a  parking  facility  at  or  near  the 
Pirnie  Federal  Building  in  Utlca.  NY,  pursu- 
ant to  40  use  610(b):  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

140  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  containing  an  overview  of  the  re- 
cently expanded  program  of  human  perform- 
ance research:  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space  and  Technology. 

141.  A  letter  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  final  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Future  of  the  U.S.  Space  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space 
and  Technology. 

142.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  the  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1989  through  August  1990,  and  fiscal  year 
1990.  pursuant  to  15  U  S.C.  639(d):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business 

143  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Department  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 


mitting the  final  monthly  Treasury  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  outlays  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  31 
use.  331(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

144.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  final  0MB  sequester  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursu- 
ant to  2  use.  901  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-11):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union  of  the 
Whole  House  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

145  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  President's  final  sequester  order  for  fis- 
cal year  1991:  (H.  Doc  No.  102-10):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Union  of  the 
Whole  House  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

146.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  second  quarterly 
country  and  commodity  allocation  table 
showing  current  programming  plans  for  food 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  7 
U.S.C.  1736b(a):  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

147.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  interest  rate  on  rural  tele- 
phone bank  loans,  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C. 
948(b)(3):  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Government  Operations. 

148.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  the  transfer  of  $1,000  million  from 
the  defense  cooperation  account  to  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  appropriations:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Armed  Services. 

149.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  the 
results  of  the  audit  of  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Associations  financial 
sutements  as  of  September  30.  1989  (GAO- 
AFMI>-91-«,  Octot)er  1990),  pursuant  to  31 
use.  9106(al,  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Government  Operations. 

150.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1989  Low  Income  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Program,  pursuant  to  42 
use  8629(b):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

151  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Civilian  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Management,  transmitting 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste 
Management's  report  of  activities  during  fis- 
cal year  1989  and  fiscal  year  1990  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  December  1990,  pursuant  to  42 
use.  10224(C):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

152  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  electronic  media  claims  for  Medicare, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-239,  section 
6102(a)  (103  Stat  2182):  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

153.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  The  Pep- 
per Commission,  a  U.S.  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Comprehensive  Health  Care,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  summary  recommenda- 
tions on  access  to  health  care  and  long-term 
care:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

154  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  examination  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  consolidated  financial 
statements  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  1988. 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 


155.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  certifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
Norway  has  conducted  whaling  activities 
that  diminished  the  effectiveness  of  the 
international  Whaling  Commission  (IWC) 
conservation  program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
1978(b)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-17):  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine'  and  Fish- 
eries and  Foreign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

156.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  the  program  oppor- 
tunity notice  [PON]  for  the  clean  coal  tech- 
nology (CCT)  IV  solicitation:  jointly,  to  the 
Commission  on  Appropriations:  Energy  and 
Commerce:  and  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 
(Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

27.  1990.  the  tallowing  report  was  filed  on  So- 
vember  6.  1990  I 

Mr  CONYERS  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  Report  on  taking  a  byte  out  of 
history:  the  archival  preservation  of  Federal 
computer  records  (Rept.  101-978).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
[Pur<tuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

28.  1990.  the  following  report  was  filed  on  So- 
vernber  9.  1990.) 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  tax  administration 
problems  involving  independent  contractors 
(Rept.  101-979).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

27.  1990.  the  following  reports  were  filed  on 
Sovember  14,  1990.1 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  FDA's  continuing  fail- 
ure to  prevent  deceptive  health  claims  for 
food  (Rept.  101-980).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Re- 
port on  status  of  the  implementation  of  title 
XI.  the  appraisal  reform  amendments  of  the 
Financial  Institutions  Reform.  Recovery, 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989  [FIRREA] 
(Rept  101-981).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

28,  1990.  the  following  report  was  filed  on  No- 
vember 15.  19901 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  the  US.  Governments 
war  against  fraud,  abuse,  and  misconduct  In 
financial  institutions:  winning  some  battles 
but  losing  the  war  (Rept.  101-982).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

28.  1990.  the  following  reports  were  filed  on 

November  19.  1990.1 

Mr  CONYERS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Bureau  of  Justice  as- 
sistance discretionary  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams: the  great  disappearing  act  (Rept.  101- 
983).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Re- 
port on  the  minority  farmer  a  disappearing 
American  resource:  has  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  been  the  primary  catalyst'' 
(Rept  101-984)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


(Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

28.  1990.  the  following  report  was  filed  on  No- 
vember 21.  1990.1 

Mr   CONYERS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations    Report  on  Federal  employee  pri- 
vacy rights  and  standard  form  86  (Rept.  101- 
985).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

28.  1990.  the  following  reports  were  filed  on 

November  27.  1990.1 

Mr.  CONTc'ERS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Federal  prosecutorial 
authority  in  a  changing  legal  environment: 
more  attention  required  (Rept.  101-986).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Re- 
port on  acquisition  of  ADP  equipments-ques- 
tionable practices  by  the  Navy,  its  employ- 
ees, the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  IBM  (Rept.  101-987).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Re- 
port that  Navy's  Seawolf  attack  submarine 
is  proceeding  along  a  path  of  high  technical 
and  financial  risks  (Rept  101-988)  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

28.  1990.  the  following  reports  were  filed  on 

November  29.  1990.1 

Mr  CON"V'ERS:  Committee  on  Government 
(3perat,ion.s  Report  on  international  procure- 
ment and  waivers  of  the  Buy  American  Act: 
U.S.  business  at  a  disadvantage  (Rept.  101- 
989 1  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Re- 
port on  natural  gas  vehicle  use  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service:  the  benefits  of  fleet  conver- 
sion (Rept.  101-990)  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  October 

28.  1990.  the  following  reports  were  filed  on 

November  30,  1990.] 

Mr  CON\'F,RS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operation?  Report  on  United  States  anti- 
narcotics  activities  in  the  Andean  region 
(Rept   101-991).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Committee  on  Governmpnl  Operations.  Re- 
port on  the  role  of  demand  reduction  in  the 
national    drug   control    strategy    (Rept.    101 
992 1   Ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Re- 
port on  US.  Postal  Service  realignment  of 
first-class  mail  delivery  standards'  just  say 
slow  (Rept    101  993i   Ordered  to  be  printed 

Commillee  on  Government  Operations.  Re- 
p<.>rt  on  strategic  defense  system;  criteria  for 
deployment  decision  will  not  be  met  by  1993: 
critical  issues  must  be  resolved  (Rept.  101- 
994  I   Ordered  to  t>e  printed. 

[Submitted  December  18.  1990] 

Mr  DIXON  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  Report  on  summary  of  activi- 
ties during  the  101st  Congress  (Rept.  101-995). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  December  19,  1990] 

Mr  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Activities  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs,  House  of  Represent- 
atives. lOlst  Congress  (Rept.  101-996).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  December  20.  1990] 

Mr  ROYBAL  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
Report  on  the  activities  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  in  the  101st  Congress 
(Rept  101-997).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Submitted  December  21,  1990] 

Mr  MILLER  of  California:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families  Report 
on  the  activities  for  the  year  1989  (Rept.  101- 


998)   Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families.  Federal  Programs  affecting  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  1990  iRept.  101-999). 
Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  84.  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  Armed 
Services,  Veterans'  Affairs.  Education  and 
Labor,  Agriculture.  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families.  Opportunities  for  Success:  cost-ef- 
fective programs  for  children  update.  1990 
(Rept.  101-1000).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 84.  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth,  and 
Families.  Respite  care:  a  listing  of  resources 
(Rept.  101-1001).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 84,  referred  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Education  and 
Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger.  Progress  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Hunger  during  the 
101st  Congress  (Rept.  101-1002).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  January  2.  1991] 

Mr.  LaFALCE:  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. Summary  of  activities,  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 101st  Congress  (Rept.  101-1003i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  Re- 
port on  survey  of  activities  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules.  101st  Congress  (Rept. 
101-1004).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration Report  on  the  activities  oi  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  101st 
Congress  (Rept  101-1005 1.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CONYERS:  Committee  on  Government 
Ofierations.  Report  on  the  activities  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 101st  Congress  (Rept.  101-1006).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  ANDERSON  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Report  on  the 
summary  of  legislative  activities,  101st  Con- 
gress (Rept-  101-1007)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  BEILENSON:  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  Report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  101st  Congress  (Rept.  lOl-lOOBi. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families.  Report 
on  the  activities  for  the  year  1990  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families,  House  of  Representatives.  101st 
Congress.  2d  session  (Rept.  101-1009),  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  101st  Congress  (Rept. 
101-1010).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  PANETTA;  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Report  on  the  activities  and  summary  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  101st  Con- 
gress (Rept.  101-1011).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Report  on  activities  during  the  101st 
Congress  (Rept.  101-1012)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  January  3.  1991] 

Mr.  ROSTENKOiV'SKI:  Committee  on  Way 
and  Means.  Report  on  legislative  review  ac- 
tivity during  the  101st  Congress  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  (Rept.  101-1013). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  during 
the  101st  Congress  (Rept.  101-1014).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  101st  Congress  (Rept.  101- 
1015).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  the  legislative  review  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
101st  Congress  (Rept.  101-1016).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .Affairs  Report  on  the  legislative  and 
review  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress I  Rept.  iOl -1017  c  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee.  101st  Congress  (Rept. 
101-1018)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RANGEL  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  Annual  report  for 
the  year  1989  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  (Rept.  101-1019). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RANGEL  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  Annual  report  for 
the  year  1990  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  .^buse  and  Control  (Rept.  101-1020). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  Report  on  the  activity  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for  the 
101st  Congress  (Rept.  101-1021).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\'ice  Report  of  the  legis- 
lative and  review  activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser%'ice  (Rept. 
101-10221.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Report  on  the  activities  and 
summary  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  101st  Congress,  (Rept. 
101-1023).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  ih^  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Report  on  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  during  the  101st  Congress 
(Rept.  101-1024).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
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of  the   Wliole   House   on   the   State   of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule   XXII.    public   bills  and   resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards  of  California.    Mr.    FlsH.    Mr. 
Gephardt.  Mr  Gray.  Mr  Hover.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Ms.  S.nowe. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  MiNETA. 
and  Mr   Matsui): 
H.K.  1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  restore  and  strengthen  civil  rights 
laws  that  ban  discrimination  in  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Rou- 
KEMA.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Weldos, 
and  Mr  Gordon): 
H.R.  2.  A  bill  to  entitle  employees  to  fam- 
ily leave  in  certain  cases  Involving  a  birth, 
an  adoption,  or  a  serious  health  condition 
and  to  temporary  medical   leave   in  certain 
cases  involving  a  serious  health  condition, 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  employees 
employment  and  benefit  rights,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  study  ways  of  providing 
salary  replacement  for  employees  who  take 
any  such  leave;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on   Education   and    Labor.    Post  Office   and 
Civil  Service,  and  House  Administration. 

By    Mr     MONTGOMERY    ifor    himself. 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr    Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr    R\MMER.SCHMIDT.  MR.  APPLE- 
GATE.    Mr     WvuE.    Mr.     PENNY.    Mr. 
McEwEN.    Mr.    Rowland  of  Georgia. 
Mr.    Bi'RTON   of   Indiana.    Mr    Sten- 
HOLM.  Mr.  BlLIRAKis.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr    James. 
Mr    Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Stearns. 
Mr.  Parker.  Mr  Paxon.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Georgia.   Mr    Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.    Geren    of  Texas.    Mr.    Mazzoli. 
Mr.     McNULT^-.     Mr     ScHUMER.     Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr    Mrazek.  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr     Price.    Mr     Yatron.    Mr     Kan- 
JORSKI.    Mr     Bateman,    Mr     Rosten- 
KowsKi.    Mr.   Tallon,    Mr     Ireland, 
Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Ri'sso.  Mr   Ging- 
rich.  Mr    Volkmer.   Mr    Machtley. 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Mary- 
land.   Mr.    Gallo.    Mr.    Synar,    Mr 
Weldon.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr    Annun- 
zio.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr    Barnard. 
Mr  Tanner.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr  Thom- 
as  of  Georgia.    Mr    Traficant.    Mr 
Stark.  Mr    Schife.  Mr    Walsh.  Mr 
Goss.  Mr    Hatcher.  Mr    McColllm. 
Mr    Dicks.  Mr    Leach  of  Iowa.   Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.   Swift.   Mr. 
Combest.  Mr    SMrrn  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
GLiCKMAN.  Mr   Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr  HiT-nx  Mr   Feichan,  Mr   Fields. 
Mr  Hover.  Mr.  McHcch,  Mr  Henry. 
Mr.    Jones   of   North   Carolina.    Mr. 
Coleman    of  Texas.    Mr    Dickinson. 
Mr   Moakley.  Mr   McDade.  Mr   HVB- 
BARD.  Mr   Vander  Jaot.  Mr    Nowak. 
Mr  Hefner.  Mr  Brown  of  California. 
Mr    Hamilton.   Mr    Lancaster.   Mr. 
coble.    Mr     Ray.    Mr    Wyden.    Mr. 
McCloskey.    Mr    Conte.    Mr     Cal- 
lahan.   Mr    Kyl.    Mr    Oilman,    Mr 
Wolf.  Mr   Saxton.  Mr   Derrick.  Mr 


New  York.  Mr    Dorgan  of  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr 
FusTER.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo.  Mr    Mavroules.  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois.  Mr.   Lewis  of  California. 
Mr.      Ma.nton.      Mr.      BILBRAy.      Mr 
Hefley.  Mr    Jacobs.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr 
de  la  Garza.  Mr   Gavdos.  Mr   Jen- 
kins.   Mr.    Traxler.    Mr    Young    of 
Alaska.    Mr    Marlenee.   Ms    Oakar. 
Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr 
CosTELLO.       Mr       Santorum.       Mr. 
Rohrabacher,    Mr.    Gonzalez.    Mr. 
Skeen.   Mr    Levin  of  Michigan.   Mr 
Torres.  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.   Hu.nter. 
Mrs.    Roukema.    Ms.    Ros-Lehtinen. 
Mr.     GOODLINO.     Mr.     Clinoeb.     Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr  Browder.  Mr  Slnd- 
QUisT.  Mr  Hastert.  Mr   Rahall.  Mr. 
Frank    of    Massachusetts.    Mr.    Bac- 
*   CHL's.  Mr    Rangel.  Mr    Spence.  Mr. 
Gallf-gly.  Mr  Thomas  of  California. 
Mr.      MOLLOHAN.      Mr       Hyde.      Mr. 
ScHEL'ER,    Mr     Emerson.    Mr.    Lent. 
Mr     Kleczka.     Mr.     McCurdy.     Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Donnelly.     Mr      Blstamante,     Mr 
Pickle.   Mr.   Downey.   Mr.    Poshard, 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Florida.  Mr.  Oberstab.  Mr. 
Boucher.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr  Ford  of 
Tennessee.   Mr.    Visci.osky.   Mr    Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Upton.  Mr    Valentine.  Mr    La- 
gomarsino.  Mr.   Whitten.   Mr    Mur- 
phy.  Mr    Petri.  Mr.   McGrath.   Mr. 
Blaz.  Ms    DeLauro.  Mrs    Mink,  Mr. 
McCrerv.  Mr   Rhodes.  Mr  Morrison 
of    Washington.     Mr.     Hobson.     Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr    Hansen.  Mr    DeFazio. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Bunnino.  Mr   Slaugh- 
ter  of   Virginia.    Mr    Quillen,    Mr. 
Picket.  Mr  Wise.  Mr   Neal  of  North 
Carolina.   Mr    Lowehy  of  California. 
Mr       Thomas      of     Wyoming.      Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr. 
OXLEY.  Mr   HOLLOWAY.  Mr.  Espv.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr   Mineta.  Mr    Michel.  Ms. 
Kaptur.   Mr.   Johnson   of  South   Da- 
kota.    Mr.     Smith     of     Iowa.     Mr. 
Boehner.  Mr    BRUCE.   Mr    Packard. 
Mr.  English.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr   Solo- 
mon. Mr  Livingston.  Mr.  RrrrER.  Mr. 
Udall.  and  Mr.  Armey): 
H  R.   3    A   bill    to  amend   title   38.   United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991.  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Michel.  Mr  Gib- 
bons. Mr  ARCHER.  Mr  Pickle.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr  Stark.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr  Rus.so.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr 
MAT8L^.  Mr  A.vTHONY.  Mr  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mrs  Kennelly.  Mr 
Donnelly.  Mr  Coyne.  Mr  Andrews 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr 
moody.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr  McDermott. 
Mr.  ScHULZE.  Mr  Gradison.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mrs  John- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Grandy,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr  Hover.  Mr  Gingrich,  and 
Mrs.  Byron ): 
H.R.  4.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  per- 
forming certain  acts  under  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  for  individuals  performing  services 


Perkins,  Mr.  Towns.  Ms   Snowe.  Mr 

ATKINS.  Mr    KOLBE.  Mr    Edwards  of     as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operation;  to  the 

Texas.    Mr    Fawell.    Mr    GREEN    of     Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr  CLAY 
H  R  5  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
prevent  discrimination  based  on  participa- 
tion in  labor  disputes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6.  A  bill  to  reform  the  deposit  insur- 
ance system  to  enforce  the  congressionally 
established  limits  on  the  amounts  of  deposit 
Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  FEIGHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr  Green  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr  Towns.  Mr.  Ber- 
man.  Mr  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
WVLIE.  Mr  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr  McHuGH.  Mr.  SMrrH  of  Florida. 
Mr  WoLPE.  Mr  MOODV,  Mr  Shavs, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr 
Sabo,  Mr  Markey,  Mr  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr  Cardin.  Mr  HovER.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Roybal.  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mrs  Roukema,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York, 
Mr.      Weiss.      Mr       Serrano,      Mr 

TORRICELLI.   Mr.   CONYERS.   Mr.   JONES 

of  Georgia,  Mr  BoRSKi,  Mr  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr  Manton.  Mr  Engel. 
Ms  Kaptur,  Ms  Oakar,  Mr  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr  Fascell.  Mr  Sy'nar. 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr  Boehlert.  Mr  Beil- 
ENSON.  Mr  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Fus- 
TER. Mr  Matsui.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Atkins.  Mr  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr 
Washi.ngton.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr  Donnelly.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  stokes.  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr  MORAN.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Stenholm): 
H.R.  7  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  a  handgun;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By     Ms.     OAK.Ml     (for     herself.     Mr. 
STOKES.   Mr.   Rahall,   Mr    Lewis  of 
--    Georgia.   Mr.   Annunzio.   Mr    Towns. 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Illinois): 
H  R.  8.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
and  universal  national  health  plan  adminis- 
tered by  the  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,    to    the    Committees    on    Ways    and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr    BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California): 
H.R.  9.  A  bill  to  modify  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption applicable  to  the  business  of  insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clinger,  and  Mr  Nowak  ); 
H.R.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr  Stark. 
Mr  Jacobs.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs  Kennelly.  Mr 
Coyne.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas,  Mr 
Moody.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  McDermott. 
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.  Mr   McGrath,  Mr. 
Mrs.    Johnson    of 


Mr.  Vandek  Jaoi 
Sundquist.    a.nd 
Connecticut): 
H  R.  11.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tAX  incentives  for 
the   establishmenl    of   lax   enterprise   zones. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HUGHES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr 
Saxton.  Mr.  Tali.on.  Mr  Gallo.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr  Borski,  Mr  RlN- 
ALDO.  Mr  Carper.  Mr.  Pallone,  Mrs. 
Roukema.    Mr    Foglietta.    and    Mr 

HOCHBRUECKNER): 

H.R.  12.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  coastal  recreation  waters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  .Mr  W^'LIE: 
H  R  13  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except  in  time  of  war  or  economic  ne- 
cessity declared  by  the  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By     Mr      MINETA     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Obek.stah.    .Mr     Clinger.    Mr.    Ham- 
mer.sch.midt.  and  Mr  RoEi- 
H.R.  14.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1368  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment  of   limitations   on   the   duty    time   for 
flight  attendants;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transjxirtation. 
By  Mr  WYLIE: 
H  R    I.^    A  bill  to  recapitalize  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  fund,  to  restructure  the  fi- 
rian(  ial    institutions   regulatory   system,    to 
reform   the   financial   services  industry   and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
a.nd  Ways  and  .Means. 

Ky  Mr    DINGF.LL 
MR    16,  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  na- 
tional  health  Insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ANNUNZIO 
H.R.  17    A  bill  to  provide  financial  institu- 
tion  regulators    with    whistleblower   protec- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  I'rban  .Affairs 

By  Mr   HUGHES 
H  R    18    A  bill  to  reform  habeas  corpus,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HUGHES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli. Mr.  Feiohan.  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida): 
H  R    19.   A   bill   to  amend  title   18.  United 
States    Code,     to    prohibit    the    possession. 
transfer,    and    certain    exports   of   restricted 
weapons,  the  manufacture  of  firearms  capa- 
ble of  accepting  a  silencer  or  bayonet  with- 
out alteration,  and  the  possession  and  trans- 
fer (jf  large  capacity  ammunition  feeding  de- 
vices, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  CLAY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Hor- 
ton ): 
H  R    20.   A  bill   to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,   to  restore  to  Federal   civilian 
employees  their  right  to  participate  volun- 
tarily,  as   private   citizens,   in   the   political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  Improper  political  solicitation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr,  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  21.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Investments  in. 
and  certain  other  activities  with  respect  to. 


South  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes,  jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs; 
Armed  Services;  Intelligence  (Permanent  Se- 
lect); Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Bar.kir.i^- 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs;  Ways  and  Means; 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H  K   22.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  targeted  jobs 
credit  permanent,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

MR.  23.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  employment  in. 
and  to  promote  revitalization  of.  econom.i- 
cally  distressed  areas  designated  as  enter- 
prise zones,  by  providing  Federal  tax  relief 
for  employment  and  investments,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KILDEE: 
H.R.  24.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
clusion for  employer-provided  education  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr, 
Beilenson.  Mr  Bervan.  Mr  Boeh- 
lert, Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr,  Bryant,  Mr, 
Bu.sta.mantf..  Mr.  Campbell  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr  Campbell  of  California,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs  Collins  of  Il- 
linois, Mr,  Convers.  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr  Dicks.  Mr  Dixon. 
Mr.  Downey.  Mr,  Engel.  Mr  Evans. 
Mr  Fa.scell,  Mr,  Fazio,  Mr  Fei- 
ghan,  Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Frost. 
Mr.  Gallo,  Mr  Ge.5.oenson.  .Mr 
Gray.  Mr.  Green  of  New  York,  .Mr 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Hover.  Mrs 
John.son  of  Connecticut.  Mr,  Jontz. 
Mr  Kennedy.  Mr  Kopetski.  .Mr, 
Kostmayer,  Mr,  Lehman  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr,  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mrs 
LowEV  of  New  York.  Mr,  Machtley. 
Mr.  M.arkev,  Mr,  Matsui,  Mr 
McDermott.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr 
Mineta.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr,  Mcxidv.  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Mr  Mrazek.  Mr,  Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr  Pallone.  .Mr  Payne 
of  New  Jersey.  Ms  Pelosi.  Mr  Por- 
ter. Mr,  Price.  Mr  Richard.son.  Mrs 
Roukema.  .Mr.  Roybal.  Mr,  Sabo,  Mr 
Scheuer.  .Mr  Schumer,  Mr,  Shavs, 
Mr.  Skagg.s.  Ms  Slaughter  of  New 
York,  Mr,  Smith  of  Florida.  Ms 
Snowe,  Mr,  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr 
Stokes.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr,  Swift.  Mr 
Torres,  Mr,  Towns.  Mr  Udall.  .Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Ms  Waters.  Mr.  Wax.man. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr  Wheat,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr  Wyden,  and  Mr  Yates i: 
H.R  25,  A  bill  to  protect  the  reproductive 
rights  of  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  .Mr  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R,  26,  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  depos- 
itory institution  regulatory  agencies  to  take 
additional  enforcement  actions  against  de- 
pository institutions  engaging  m  money 
laundering,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   FISH  (for  himself,  Mr.  M(X)R- 

HEad,  and  Mr,  Hydei' 

H.R.  27.  A  bill  to  encourage  innovation  and 

productivity,  stimulate  trade,  and  promote 

the  competitiveness  and  technological  lead- 
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ership  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WYLIE: 
H  R    28.  A  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  budget  authority;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  29.  A  bill  to  prevent  consumer  abuse 
by  credit  repair  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  SCHULZE: 
H.R  30  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  in  the  vicinity  of  Exton. 
P.A:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  31.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  recapi- 
talization of  the  bank  insurance  fund  by  re- 
quiring additional  deposits  in  such  fund  by 
insured  banks:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  ARMEY: 
H  R  32  A  bill  to  repeal  the  existing  quota 
and  price  support  program  for  peanuts  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
support  the  price  of  peanuts  at  a  level  to  be 
det.ermined  by  the  Secretary:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BLILEY): 

H  R  33  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  standards  for  the 
certification  of  laboratories  engaged  in  urine 
drug  testing,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 

By     Mr.     ARMEY     ifor     himself.     Mr. 
Crane.  Mr   D.annemever.  Mr   DeLay. 
Mr    Dornan  of  California.  Mr    Han- 
cock,   Mr     Hollowav.    Mr    Hammer- 
schmidt,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr    Kolbe.  Mr. 
Rhodes.      Mr,      Lagomarsino,      Mr. 
Rohrabacher,     Mr      Solomon,     Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  and  Mr  Weldon  ): 
H,R.  34,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  education  savings  accounts  and 
to  provide  that  amounts  paid  from  such  an 
account  for  educational  expenses  shall  never 
be  subject  to  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr  BALLENGER 
H  R  35  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  wilderness. 
and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
."Agriculture. 

By  Mr  BENNETT: 
MR  36  .A  bill  to  amend  titles  10,  14,  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  pro- 
motion, separation,  and  mandatory  retire- 
ment of  warrant  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  establish  the  grade  of  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-5,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  37,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  senior  civilian  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  gen- 
eral and  flag  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
from  working  for  defense  contractors  for  a 
period  of  2  years  after  leaving  service  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  38.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  conflict-of-inter- 
est restrictions  relating  to  defense  procure- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  .A.rmed  Services. 
By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr    DEL- 
LUMS. Mr,  Roybal.  Mrs    Patterson. 
Mr.    Kildee.    Mrs.    Schroeder.    Mr. 
Jontz.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mrs.  Coujns  of 
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Illinois.    Mr     Owens    of    Utah.    Mr. 
Machtley.      Mr       Traficant.      Mr 
Ravenel,    Mr    Moody.   Mr.   Jacobs. 
Mr  Ev.A.Ns.  Mr  Shays.  Mr.  A.s'nunzio. 
Mr.     RiNALDO.     Mrs.     Morella.     Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Mr    Skaogs.   Mr.   PRICE.   Mr. 
Green  of  New  Yorli.  Mr   Vento.  Mra. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr   Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr   Sabo.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr   At- 
kins.  Mr.    Beilenson.   Mr.   Jones  of 
Geonfia.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr 
DURBIN.    Mrs.    Kennelly.    Mr     Pa- 
netta.  and  Ms.   Slaughter  of  New 
York): 
H.R.  39.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
Alaska  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
B.y  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  40.   A  bill   to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  accountability  over 
profits  made  by  large  contractors  under  ne- 
gotiated defense-related   Federal   contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  41  A  bill  to  establish  an  employment 
program  to  make  grants  available  to  the 
States  to  provide  employment  to  physically 
and  mentally  impaired  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H  R.  42.  A  bill  to  improve  contracting  pro- 
cedures for  procurements  of  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee as  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  43  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  National  Fiscal  Priorities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By     Mr.     FIELDS    (for    himself.     Mrs. 
Bentley,   Mr.    Lent.   Mr    Lalghlin. 
Mr.     Saxton.     Mr      Staggers,     Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Feiohan.  Mr 
Hughes.  Mr    Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Pickett) 
H.R.  44.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  serv- 
ice of  members  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
during  World  War  II  constituted  active  mili- 
tary service  for  purposes  of  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'   Administration  and 
to  provide  for  the  fair  implementation  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws  of  the  United  States; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H  R.  45.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  department, 
agency,   or  Instrumen'tality   of  the   Federal 
Government,  or  any  Government-sponsored 
enterprise,  from  requiring  as  a  condition  of 
sale  of  a  property  that  the  prospective  buyer 
also  buy   a  properly   that  Is  contaminated 
with  hazardous  waste;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

H.R.  46  A  bill  to  establish  a  series  of  six 
regional  Presidential  primaries  at  which  the 
public  may  express  its  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  an  individual  for  election  to 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
H.R.  47  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  mail 
registration  and  election  day  registration  for 
elections  for  Federal  office;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration 

H  R.  48  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, enter  Into  agreements  concerning 
the  reconstruction  of  lands  adversely  af- 
fected by  water  resources  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H  R.  49.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  general  medical  and  surgical 


hospital  at  Jacksonville.  FL:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr    EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Conyers): 
H  R.  50.  A  bill  to  regrulate  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  cer- 
Uin    matters    relating    to    the    exercise    of 
rights    protected    by    the    first    article    of 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BENNETT 
H  R.  51.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  disallow- 
ance of  deductions  for  personal  Interest  shall 
not  apply  to  interest  on  loans  used  to  buy 
fuel-efficient  highway  vehicles;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms  DAKAR; 
H.R  52.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  benefit 
purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marriage 
and  assure  that  each  spouse  will  have  Social 
Security  protection  in  his  or  her  own  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  53.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  reductions 
in  Social  Security  benefits  which  are  pres- 
ently required  in  the  case  of  spouses  and  sur- 
viving spouses  who  are  also  receiving  certain 
Government  npnsions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mems. 

H.R  54.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  transition  benefit  to  the  spouse  of  an  in- 
sured individual  upon  such  individual's  death 
If  such  spouse  has  attained  the  age  50  and  is 
not  otherwise  immediately  eligible  for  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  55.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  full  benefits  for 
disabled  widows  and  widowers  without  re- 
gard to  age  (and  without  regard  to  any  pre- 
vious reduction  in  their  benefits);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  56.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  restore  minimum  bene- 
fits for  future  beneficiaries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  57.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual's "years  of  coverage"  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  special  minimum  benefit  may 
Include  up  to  10  additional  years  (not  other- 
wise includible  for  that  purpose)  in  which 
such  Individual  had  a  child  age  6  or  under  in 
his  or  her  care;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means  

By  Mr  BENNETT 
H.R.  58  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  provide  that  certain  de- 
ductions of  members  of  the  National  Guard 
or  reserve  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
allowable  In  computing  adjusted  gross  In- 
come, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
H.R.  59.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  deduction  for  In- 
terest on  certain  corporate  slock  acquisition 
indebtedness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  60  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  require  certain  can- 
didates for  President  of  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  three  Presidential  candidate 
debates  as  a  condition  for  eligibility  for  pay- 
ments under  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R  61.  A  bill  to  improve  the  protection  of 
endangered  species  of  wildlife  In  units  of  the 
National  Forest  System,  the  National  Park 
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System,  and  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  by  increasing  the  maximum  fine 
that  may  be  imposed  for  violating  posted 
speed  limits  in  such  units;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H  R.  62  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  any 
Member  of  or  candidate  for  the  Congress 
from  making  contributions  to  any  other 
Member  of  or  candidate  for  the  Congress  and 
to  prohibit  Members  of  the  Congress  from  so- 
liciting and  accepting  contributions  with  re- 
spect to  elections  for  congressional  leader- 
ship officers  within  a  political  party;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Rules 

H.R.  63.  A  bill  to  increase  the  capability  of 
U.S.  maritime  Industries  to  meet  the  na- 
tional defense  and  ocean  transportation 
needs  of  the  United  States;  jointly,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Armed  Services 

H  R.  64  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  make  the  lower  St. 
Johns  River,  FL,  eligible  for  priority  consid- 
eration under  the  national  estuary  program; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ranged: 
H.R.  65.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  Individuals  to  di- 
rect that  part  or  all  of  their  Federal  income 
tax  refunds  be  contributed  to  Federal  pro- 
grams specified  by  the  individuals  on  their 
lax  returns;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BOEHLERT: 
H.R.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion   Act    of    1958    relating    to    bankruptcy 
transportation  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr    BOEHLERT   (for  himself.   Mr 
Markey.  and  Mr.  Shays): 
H  R  67.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr    BOEHLERT  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Bereiter.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr    Eng- 
lish.   Mr     Fawell.    Mr     Goss.    Mr. 
Houghton.  Mr.   Pease.  Mr.   Porter. 
Mr.     Ravenel.     Mr     Rinaldo.     Mr. 
Wolf,  and  Mr.  Shays): 
H.R.  68.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
advise   the   President  on   proposals   for   na- 
tional   observances;    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   BRYANT: 
H.R    69.   A  bill   to  eliminate  the  require- 
ments for  certain  refunds  or  penalties  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  70.  A  bill  to  provide  a  limited  anti- 
trust exemption  for  independence  natural 
gas  producer  cooperatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  71.  A  bill  to  restore  the  prohibition 
against  all  racial  discrimination  in  the  mak- 
ing and  enforcement  of  contracts,  including 
surety  contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BENNETT: 
H.R.  72.  A  bill  to  require  the  registration  of 
consultants  to  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
to  firms  contracting  with  the  Department  of 
Defense:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  COOPER: 
H.R.  73.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  existing  spectrum  to  the  amateur  radio 
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service;   to   the   Committee   on    Energy   and 
Commerce 

By  Mr    BKV.^.N'T  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
FisH); 

H  R.  74.  A  bill  to  prohibit  sports  gambling 
under  State  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  75.  A  bill  to  provide  a  military  survi- 
vor annuity  for  widows  of  certain  retire- 
ment-eligible Reserve  memtiers  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  died  during  the  period 
between  the  establishment  of  the  military 
survivor  benefit  plan  and  the  creation  of  the 
Reserve  component  annuity  under  that  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  76.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  carry  out  a  project  for 
streambank  protection  along  2.2  miles  of  the 
Tennessee  River  adjacent  to  Sequoyah  Hills 
I'ark  in  Knoxville.  TN;  to  the  Committee  on 
I'ublic  Works  and  Transportation. 

H  R.  77.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
retirement  savings  for  individuals  who  are 
active  participants  in  other  retirement 
plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  78.  A  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  budget  authority;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Rules. 

H.R.  79.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  reduce  the  limi- 
tation amounts  for  contributions  to  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  and  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a 
tax  credit  for  contributions  to  candidates  for 
public  office;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  80    A  bill  to  abolish  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Intelligence  (Per- 
manent Select)  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 

H  R.  82.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Obesity;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EMERSON: 

H  R  83.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  abortions  except  where  the  life 
of  the  mother  would  be  endangered;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  84.  A  bill  to  extend  the  retroactive  pe- 
riod during  which  farm  insolvency  trans- 
actions are  exempt  from  the  prior  law  alter- 
native minimum  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  85.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  improved 
benefit  computation  formula  for  workers 
who  attain  age  65  in  or  after  1982  and  to 
whom  applies  the  5-year  period  of  transition 
to  the  changes  in  benefit  computation  rules 
enacted  In  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1977  (and  related  beneficiaries)  and  to  pro- 
vide prospectively  for  increases  in  their  ben- 
efits accordingly;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.    EMERSON  jfo?  himself.   Mr. 
Ackerman.     Mr.     Shays,     and     Mr. 

MFUMEi: 

H.R  86.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  income  of  a 
child  which  is  used  for  child's  educational 
expenses  shall  be  taxed  at  the  child's  rate 
and  not  the  parent's  rates;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ENGEL: 

H.R  87  A  bill  to  require  certain  entities 
receiving  United  States  funds  from  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Ireland  to  comply  with  the 
MacBride  Principles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


H  R  86  .\  bill  concerning  paranriihtary 
groups  and  British  security  forces  in  North- 
ern Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  ENGLISH 
H.R.  89.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  increase  the  per 
diem  rate  of  pay  for  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    SAW"i'ER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HOYER.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  'i'ork. 
Mr.  Dingell,  Mr  Ackerman.  M.--.  .^p- 
plegate,  Mr.   Berma.n.   Mrs.   Boxer. 
Mr.  Cole.man  of  Texas.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Go.nzalez.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  GUARIN!.  Mr.  Have.s  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mi- 
neta. Mr.  Murtha.  Ms.  Dakar,  Mr. 
Panetta.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Pease.  Ms.  Pelo.si.  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.    Richardson.    Mr.    Roybal.    Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Weiss  ): 
H.R.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  that  the  population 
counts  derived  from  the  decennial  census  are 
as  accurate  as  possible  before  they  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  91.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  restore  fairness  for  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  small  businessmen  under 
the  tax  laws  by  restoring  certain  provisions 
changed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  92.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  requirement 
that  the  taxpayer  identification  number  of 
dependents  be  included  on  the  return;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  93.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  im- 
portation of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  FIELDS  (for  himself  and  M.- 
Young of  Alaska): 
H.R.  94.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Revenue  Sharing  Fund  from 
which  coastal  States  shall  receive  block 
grants:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 
H.R.  95.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  funds  provided  under  part 
A  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  such  act  for  pro- 
grams to  provide  monetary  compensation  to 
students  for  reading  and  reporting  on  books; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL: 
H.R.  96.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  cat- 
egories of  individuals  eligible  to  receive  ben- 
efits under  State  plans  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  such  title,  to  expand  the  benefits 
required  to  be  provided  under  such  plans,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mr  HERTEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McNuLTY ): 
H.R.  97.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
refined  petroleum  products  during  a  period 
of  war  or  hostilities  between  the  United 
States  and  any  other  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr,  BLAZ  i  for  himself.  Mr    Udall. 
Mr.  VouNG  of  Alaska,  anc  Mr    Lago- 
MARSINO): 
H.R.  98.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Common- 
wealth   of   Guam,    and    for    other    purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   HERTEL: 
H  R    99    A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for  in- 
creasing oil  prices  within  30  days  after  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  the  onset  of  military  police 
action,  or  a  major  oilspill;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TORRES; 
H  R  100.  h  bii:  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  partici- 
pation in  street  gangs  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional penalties  for  felonies  in  furtherance  of 
the  activities  of  such  gangs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
a.-y 

By  Mr,  GILM.A.N: 
H.R,  iOl,  A  bill  to  impose  an  excess  profits 
tax  on  the  income  of  corporations  engaged  m 
the  production  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  for  a  limited  period:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  ifor  himself.  Mr.  HOR- 
ton.  Mr    Lent    Mr    Riivbal.  and  Mr. 
ESPY): 
H.R,  102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  enhance 
the  protections  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty,  including  members  of 
the     Reserve     components     of     the     Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr  OILMAN 
H.R.  103,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  eligibility  for  burial 
allowance  to  certain  additional  veterans  and 
to  increase  the  burial  plot  allowance  for  vet- 
erans from  S150  to  $300:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  .for  himself.  Mr.  HOR- 
ton.  and  Mr,  Lent): 
H.R.  104,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  consid- 
ered to  be  Commonwealth  .A.rmy  veterans  by 
reason  of  service  with  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  11  m  the  Philippines  shall  be 
eligible  for  full  veterans'  benefits  from  the 
Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  ifor  himself.  Mr   HOR- 
ton.    Mr     Lent,    Mr     Emerson.    Mr 
Machtley.  and  Mr  Kanjorski  : 
H.R.  105.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earnings 
test  for  individuals  who  have  attained  retire- 
ment age,  and  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  exempt  amount  under  the  earnings  test 
for  beneficiaries  who  have  not  attained  re- 
tirement age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  OILMAN: 
H  R  106  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  the  age  re- 
quirement for  eligibility  for  the  one-time  ex- 
clusion of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal 
residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

H.R.  107.  A  bill  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  enlistment  of  cer- 
tain nonresident  aliens  in  certain  under- 
strength  National  Guard  units  during  a  3- 
year  test  period  and  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  ad- 
justment of  status  of  aliens  so  enlisting; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.  108.  A  bill  to  extend  health  insurance 
and    survivor    annuity    benefits    to    certain 
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former  spouses  of  Federal  employees  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  eligible  therefor,  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 

H.R.  109  A  bill  to  amend  the  provision  of 
the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978  prohib- 
iting the  acceptance  of  honoraria  In  order  to 
create  an  exception  for  honoraria  paid  for 
reasons  unrelated  to  the  recipient's  duties  or 
position;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  Judiciary,  and 
House  Administration 

H.R.  110  A  bill  relating  to  certain  con- 
tributions required  to  be  made  under  the  re- 
tirement provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Seirvlce. 

By  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Montgomery.  Mr.  Ham-mer- 
8CHMIDT.  and  Mrs.  Patterson). 

H.R.  Ill  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  carry  out  a  joint  program  to  make 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  research  cen- 
ters at  qualifying  medical  schools;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  HERTEL 

H.R.  112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  employer  a 
credit  against  Income  tax  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding mammography  screening  for  his  em- 
ployees;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 

By    Mr     JACOBS    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Traxler.  Ms  Eelosi.  Mr 
Co.vYERS,    Mr     TraficAnt,    and    Mr 
Kanjorski): 
H.R   113.  A  bill  to  require  that  any  request 
by  the  President  for  a  declaration  of  war  In- 
clude  a   cost/benefit  statement,   and   to   re- 
quire   that  any   declaration   of  war   by   the 
Congress  Include  such  a  statement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KANJORSKI 
H.R.   IH.  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  actions 
for   certain   violations   involving  depository 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H  R.  115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  esub- 
llsh  a  presumption  of  eligibility  for  disabil- 
ity benefits  In  the  case  of  certain  coal  min- 
ers who  filed  claims  under  part  C  of  such  act 
between  July  1,  1973,  and  April  1.  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  116  A  bill  to  amend  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  to  improve  pro- 
cedures for  the  implementation  of  Stale 
compacts  providing  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  regional  disposal  facilities 
for  municipal  and  industrial  solid  waste,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

H.R.  117.  A  bill  to  terminate  all  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr    MATSUl  (for  himself  and  Mr 

SCHULZE): 

H  R  118.  A  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  to  provide  for 
certain  exceptions  from  certain  rules  for  de- 
termining contributions  in  aid  of  construc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  KANJORSKI: 

H.R  119  A  bin  to  amend  section  3056  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  limit  secret 
service  protection  of  former  Presidents  when 
they  are  traveling  to  engage  in  income-pro- 
ducing activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R  120.  A  bin  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  enter  into 
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agreements  with  certain  cities  and  counties 
for  the  withholding  of  city  and  county  In- 
come and  employment  taxes  from  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees  who  are  residents  of.  or 
regularly  employed  In.  such  cities  and  coun- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  121.  A  bill  to  change  the  dat*  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Vietnam  era  to  provide  cer- 
Uln  benefits  available  to  veterans  of  a  pe- 
riod of  war  to  veterans  who  served  In  South- 
east Asia  during  the  period  beginning  on 
March  1.  1961,  and  ending  on  August  4,  1964; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R  122.  A  bill  relating  to  the  period  dur- 
ing which  certain  retail  dealer  occupational 
taxes  may  be  asses&ed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  EMERSON  (for  hlm.self,  Mr 
SKELTON,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Myers 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr  Mont- 
gomery, Mr  HYDE,  Mr.  Dannemeyer, 
Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Ht'TTO,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  WYLiE.  Mr.  Ravenel,_  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr  Duncan.  Mr 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Herger. 
Mr.  BRoo.MFiELD,  Mr  Bevill,  Mr 
GALLO,  Mr    ROBERTS,  Mr    Moorhead, 

Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia,  Mr    Li- 
pinskj,  Mr    Pickett,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr 
ARMEY,  Mr.   Bereuter.  Mr.   Spence. 
Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr  Ka- 
siCH,   Mr    Bateman,   Mr    Miller  of 
Ohio.   Mr.   Lewis  of  California.   Mr 
Porter.  Mr  Hancock,  and  Mr  Clem- 
ent): 
H.R    123.   A  bill   to  amend  title  4.  United 
States  Code,  to  declare  English  as  the  offi- 
cial  language  of  the  United   States;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KANJORSKI 
H.R.  124.  A  bill  to  amend  part  D  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  existing  authority  to  collect  past- 
due  child  support  from  Federal  tax  refunds 
(under  section  464  of  that  act),  to  the  extent 
that  such  support  remains  unpaid  when  the 
child  involved  reaches  the  age  of  majority, 
rriay  be  exercised  after  the  child  reaches  that 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  125.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  closing  and 
downgrading  of  field  offices  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  126  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide,  in  the  case  of  any  person 
who  Is  a  party  in  Interest  with  respect  to  an 
employee  benefit  plan,  that  information  re- 
quested from  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  assist  such  person  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  such  plan 
shall  be  provided  at  least  once  without 
charge;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE 
H.R.  128  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the  duly 
to  bargain  collectively  Includes  bargaining 
with  respect  to  retirement  benefits  for  re- 
tired employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H  R.  129  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  monthly 
insurance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be  paid 
for  the  month  In  which  the  recipient  dies  and 
that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable  for  such 
month  only  to  the  extent  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  days  In  such  month  preceding 
the  date  of  the  recipients  death;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R  130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  allow  employers  a  tar- 
geted jobs  credit  for  employing  certain  older 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 


H.R.  131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  allow  individuals  to 
use  an  Income  tax  checkoff  to  provide  for 
matching  payments  to  primary  and  general 
election  candidates  for  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative who  receive  at  least  $40,000  In 
contributions  from  Individual  residents  of 
their  congressional  districts;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  132.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  honor  individuals 
who  have  served  as  volunteers  In  the  Peace 
Corps;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  KANJORSKI: 
H  R.  133.  A  bni  to  reform  campaign  prac- 
tices for  elections  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  limiting  contributions  from  politi- 
cal action  committees,  establishing  tax  cred- 
its for  Individual  campaign  contributions, 
providing  matching  funds  for  individual 
small  contributions,  limiting  the  use  of  per- 
sonal funds  in  a  campaign,  offsetting  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  encouraging  the  use  of 
longer  campaign  commercials,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration.  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  and  Commerce 

By  Mrs  KENNELLY: 
H  R.  134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  payments  under  life  insurance 
contracts  to  terminally  111  individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self.   Mr     Levin    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Crane.    Mr.    Panetta.    Mr     Matsui. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr   Guarini. 
Mr.    Vander    Jagt.    Mr     MILLER    of 
Washington,     Mr.     Stark,     and     Mr. 
HLNTER) 
H.R.  135.  A  bill  to  imend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  100-percent  tax 
on  Income  from   frozen  Iraqi   assets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   McCANDLESS: 
H  R   136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  leases  by  the 
Cahullla  band  of  Indians  of  greater  than  25 
years  In  duration;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   McCANDLESS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hi'nteR): 
H  R    137.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  research 
project  in  the  Salton  Sea  area  of  southern 
California    regarding    an    enhanced    evapo- 
ration system  for  saline  water,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   McEWEN 
H  R    138.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
make  an  annual  report  on  the  national  en- 
ergy and  environmental  strategy  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R.  139  A  bin  to  require  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  that  is  respon- 
sible for  a  release  of  hazardous  substances  at 
a  Superfund  site  to  promptly  pay  for  the 
costs  and  damages  associated  with  such  re- 
lease, and  to  provide  that  other  potentially 
responsible  parties  may  not  be  required  to 
pay  such  costs  until  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  has  made  its  payment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R.  140.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  repeal 
the  fuel  standards  provision  of  that  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R.  141.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment,  on 
an  Interim  basis,  of  compensation,  depend- 
ency, and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  pen- 


sion to  veterans  and  their  survivors  and  de- 
pendents if  their  claims  for  those  benefits 
are  not  decided  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  within  specified  time  limits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  put  tools  in  the  hands  of 
American  workers  by  reinstating  after  1991  a 
10-percent  investment  tax  credit  for  property 
used  In  manufacturing,  production,  extrac- 
tion, or  related  purposes  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of,  and  the  (leduction  of  contribu- 
tions to,  education  savings  accounts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for  100 
percent  of  the  health  Insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

MR.  145  A  bill  to  maintain  a  competitive, 
financially  strong,  and  secure  uranium  en- 
richment capability  In  the  United  Slates  by 
reorganizing  the  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs;  and  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology. 

H.R.  146.  A  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  budget  authority;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Rules. 

H.R.  147.  A  bill  to  provide  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  the 
airport  and  airway  trust  fund,  and  the  Inland 
waterways  trust  fund  shall  not  be  Included 
in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  submitted  by  the  President  of 
the  congressional  budget;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conduct 
of  basic  research  on  certain  matters  relating 
to  ovarian  cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

H.R.  149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
visions and  the  low-income  housing  credit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and Iteans. 
By  Mr.  MATSUl:  / 

H.R.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  ifie  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  generally  treat  bonds  is- 
saed  for  section  501(c)(3)  orwanizaiions  in  a 
manner  similar  to  Government  bonds:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MOAKLEY: 

H.R.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend  the 
exclusion  for  amounts  received  under  quali- 
fied group  legal  services  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  des- 
ignation of  Income  tax  payments  to  the 
Presidential  election  campaign  fund;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr     MONTGOMERY    (for    himself 
and  Mr-  Stiimpi: 

H  R  153.  A  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Veterans'  Judicial  Review  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  154.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  an  existing  United  States  memorial  erect- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, Inc.,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Amer- 
ican officers  and  enlisted  personnel  who 
ser\'ed  in  World  War  I  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R  155  A  bill  to  exempt  retired  me.T'.berF 
of  the  Armed  Forces  called  to  active  duty 
and  assigned  to  full-time  duty  with  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 
from  grade  limitations  on  officers  of  the 
Armed  Forces:  lomtly.  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Veterans'  .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  156.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  approve  and  distribute  to  food 
service  operations  instructions  for  removing 
food  which  has  become  lodged  in  a  person's 
throat:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  157.  A  bill  to  name  the  post  office 
building  located  at  200  3d  Street,  SW.,  in 
Taylorsville,  NC,  as  the  "Clifford  G.  Watts 
Post  Office";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  158.  A  bill  to  designate  the  facility  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  located  on  Highway 
64  East  in  Hiddenite,  NC.  as  the  "Zora  Leah 
S.  Thomas  Post  Office";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\'ice. 

H.R.  159.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  percent- 
age of  total  apportionments  of  funds  allo- 
cated to  any  State  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  in  any  fiscal  year  be  at  least  100  percent 
of  the  percentage  of  estimated  tax  payments 
paid  into  the  highway  trust  fund  which  are 
attributable  to  highway  users  in  such  State 
in  the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which  data  is 
available;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  160.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earnings 
test  for  individuals  who  have  attained  retire- 
ment age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  161.  A  bill  requiring  the  President  to 
take  retaliatory  action  against  foreign  bar- 
riers and  restrictions  that  unfairly  limit 
U.S.  trade:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  162.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  relating  to 
the  taxation  of  up  to  one-half  of  an  individ- 
ual's Social  Security  and  certain  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  to  State  and 
local  governments  the  right  to  purchase  gas- 
oline without  payment  of  the  Federal  gaso- 
line excise  tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  amount 
of  any  contribution  to  any  no  net  cost  to- 
bacco fund  or  any  no  net  cost  tobacco  ac- 
count shall  be  treated  as  a  deductible  ex- 
pense: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  floating  So- 
cial Security  tax  rates  for  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  166.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Health  Care 
Crisis  Policy  Commission;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

H.R.  167.  A  bill  to  provide  an  emergency 
public  works  jobs  program  by  authorizing 
the  construction  of  short-term  infrastruc- 
ture repair  projects,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  carry  out  such  acts  for  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  and  1994:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 


H  R  169.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Feae."al  pro- 
gram to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
in  addressing  the  urgent  need  to  repair  and 
rehabilitate  aging  public  facilities  and  t«  en-'>» 
courage  the  establishment  of  capital  im-  / 
provement  programs  that  include  life-cycie 
management  of  capital  improvements,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  170.  A  bill  to  prevent  ground  water 
contamination  by  pesticides;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H  R  171  A  bill  to  establish  a  community 
adjustment  assistance  program  for  those 
areas  which  are  in  or  facing  serious  eco- 
nomic distress,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  OBERSTAR    for  himself.  Mr. 
Roe.    Mr    Hammerschmidt,   and   Mr. 
Clingeri: 
H  R.   172.  A  bill  to  assure  the  continuing 
airworthiness  of  aging  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OLIN: 
H.R.  173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  place  certain  restrictions  on 
the  interstate  disposal  of  solid  waste:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

H.R.  174,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  with  respect  to  sanctions 
for  the  violation  of  rule  11;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  175-  A  bill  to  designate  a  clinical  wing 
at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medi- 
cal Center  m  Salem.  VA,  as  the  "Hugh  Davis 
Memorial  Wing";  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' .Affairs. 

H  R.  176.  A  bill  to  suspend  te.mporarily  the 
duty  on  textile  winding  or  reeling  machines; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  a"nd  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  177  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  to  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  issue  a  permit  for  a  haz- 
ardous waste  facility  or  to  issue  an  approval 
for  the  incineration  of  polychlorinated 
biphenyls,  to  consider  an  applicant's  record 
in  owning  or  operating  other  hazardous 
waste  facilities  or  incineration  facilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

H.R.  178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  aware  grants  to  groups 
for  technical  assistance  to  oppose  the  issu- 
ance of  permits  under  that  act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan. Mr.  Towns.  Mr  McNllty.  Mr. 
Coleman   of  Texas.   Mr    Lancaster, 
Mr.    Wolpe,    Mrs.    Schroeder.    Mr. 
OUN,   Mr.   Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr    Vander 
Jagt.  Mr    Berf-VTER.  Mr    .McGrath. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr    Ravenel. 
Mr.   Kleczka.   Mr.    McDermott.   Mr. 
Erdreich.        Mr.        DeFazio.        Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Henry  ): 
H.R.  179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  permit  the  deferral  of 
payments   on   student    loans  during   profes- 
sional internships,  regardless  of  duration:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.' PENNY  (for  himsejf.  Mr.  Smith 

of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and 

Mr.  STUMP): 

H.R    180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 

States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans  edu- 
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cation  and  employment  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  181.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  tax  exempt  status 
to  educational  institutions  which  have  been 
found  to  have  a  policy  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion afrainst  any  (rroup  in  enrollment,  hiring. 
or  in  other  areas,  until  such  Institutions 
clearly  and  convincingly  demonstrate  their 
abandonment  of  such  policy  through  the  en- 
rollment, hiring,  or  the  taking  of  other  vig- 
orous, affirmative,  and  continued  corrective 
action  with  respect  to  such  group;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  from  Income 
for  purposes  of  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  amounts  paid  by  a  public 
housing  agency  to  certain  elderly  residents 
of  public  housing  for  providing  supervisory 
services  for  voluntary  tenant  patrols  of  pub- 
lic housing  owned  and  operated  by  such 
agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  183  A  bill  to  define  the  circumstances 
under  which  construction  workers  may  de- 
duct travel  and  transportation  expenses  In 
computing  their  taxable  incomes  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  184  A  bill  to  deny  the  Prince  Edward 
School  Foundation  and  its  successors  tax-ex- 
empt status  during  the  period  beginning  on 
October  3.  1964,  and  ending  when  It  has  dem- 
onstrated Its  nondiscrimination  policy  for  2 
consecutive  school  years  by  having  more 
than  a  token  number  of  black  students  in  at- 
tendance, black  teachers  on  the  faculty,  and 
black  Individuals  in  administrative  and  cler- 
ical positions,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  185  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  clarlfV  the  deductibility 
of  liabilities  Incurred  In  connection  wflth 
minimum  premium  plans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
crease the  duty-free  tourist  allowance  with 
respect  to  articles  acquired  In  Bermuda;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  187  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  ex- 
clusion for  group  legal  services  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  188  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  strengthen  the  rules  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  by  certain  social 
clubs  and  to  extend  such  rules  to  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  189  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  that  $35  per 
month  of  transit  passes  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer shall  be  excluded  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  ROE 
H.R.  190  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  to  exclude  from 
eligibility  calculations  for  basic  grants  the 
value  of  a  family's  residence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs  MORELLA  (by  request): 
H.R.  191  To  amend  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to  en- 
hance technology  transfer  for  works  pre- 
pared under  certain  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreements  Jointly;  to  the 
Committees  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology, and  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     BARNARD    (for    himself,    Mr 
Bartlett,   Mr    Fra.nk  of  Massachu- 


setts. Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
LaFalce.    Ms.    Oakar.    Mr    CARPER. 
Mr  Baker,  and  Mr.  Roth): 
H.R.  192.  A  bill  to  enhance  competition  In 
the   financial  services  Industry,  to  provide 
adequate   enforcement   of  capital   standards 
for  Insured  depository  Institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr  Gallo: 
H  R.  193.  To  amend  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  employer  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit  and  van  pooling  be 
treated  as  working  condition  fringe  benefits 
which  are  not  included  In  gross  income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California: 
H  R   i94   To  amend  the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers  from  the  use  of 
inaccurate  credit  information  and  the  mis- 
use  of  credit   information,    to   amend    the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  to  prevent 
consumer  abuse  by  credit  repair  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr  CONTE: 
H.R   195  To  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation    Act    to    allow    for    a    partial 
drawdown  and  distribution  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  In  the  event  of  a  signifi- 
cant increase  In  the  price  of  petroleum  prod- 
uct, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York: 
H.R.  196.  To  amend  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  to  establish  a  Youth  Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  197  A  bill  to  relnvlgorate  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  science  and  technology;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 

H.R.  198  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  time  period  in 
which  a  veteran  has  to  use  his  educational 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  199  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  after  age  60 
shall  not  result  in  termination  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    JENKINS    (for    himself.    Mr 
CRANE.  Mr.  SHAW.   Mr.  Horton.   Mr 
Valentine.  Mr  DeFazio.  Mr.  Stump. 
and  Mr  Hammerschmidti: 
H  R.  200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  small   trans- 
actions from  broker  reporting  requirements, 
and  to  make  certain  clarifications  relating 
to  such  requirements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  ROE: 
H.R.  201.   A   bill   to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurance  to  certain  vet- 
erans unable  to  acquire  commercial  life  In- 
surance because  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  202    A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make 
scholarship  grants  to  individuals  attending 
medical  schools  on  the  condition  that  such 
Individuals  wUl  serve  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
upon    completion    of    professional    training, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R  203.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  promote  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  in  State  veterans 
nursing  homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


H.R.  204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
service  pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
and  the  surviving  spouses  and  children  of 
such  veterans,  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R  205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
contributions  to  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  206  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  upon  the 
death  of  one  member  of  a  married  couple  the 
surviving  spouse  or  surviving  divorced 
spouse  shall  automatically  inherit  the  de- 
ceased spouse's  earnings  credit  to  the  extent 
that  such  credits  were  earned  during  the  pe- 
riod of  their  marriage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  207  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  restore  and  protect  the 
benefit  levels  of  workers  reaching  age  65  in 
or  after  1982  (and  their  widows  and  widowers) 
by  eliminating  the  "notch"  between  those 
levels  and  the  corresponding  benefit  levels  of 
persons  who  reached  age  65  before  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  208.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  benefit 
purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marriage 
and  assure  that  each  spouse  will  have  social 
security  protection  in  his  or  her  own  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  209  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  210.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  divorced 
spouse  may  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  a  marriage  which  lasted  for  as  few  as  5 
years  In  the  case  of  certain  late-life  divorces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  211.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain  cases 
for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem and  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
so  as  to  enable  individuals  who  have  cov- 
erage under  both  systems  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits  based  on  their  combined  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  212.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a  transition  benefit  to  the  spouse  of  an  in- 
sured individual  upon  such  individual's  death 
If  such  spouse  has  attained  age  50  and  is  not 
otherwise  Immediately  eligible  for  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  Medicare  Program  for  certain 
services  performed  by  chiropractors,  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  214  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIIl  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  standards  relating  to  the  rights 
of  patients  in  certain  medical  facilities; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energj'  and 
Commerce.  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  215.  A  bill  to  require  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  conduct  re- 
search on  the  management  of  infectious 
medical  wastes.  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology. 


H.R.  216.  A  bill  to  amend  title  WIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a  home 
health  ser\'ice.  nutritional  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  reg- 
istered diPlitian,  jointly:  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr  ROTH 
H  H  217  A  bili  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  SCHUMER: 
H  R  218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
.Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  pen- 
alties for  employers  who  violate  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  R.  219  A  bill  to  amend  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act  to  provide  consum- 
ers with  additional  information  concerning 
the  octane  ratinK  of  gasoline;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R  220  A  bill  to  require  the  Consumer 
Product  Safely  Commission  to  require  man- 
ufacturers of  liquid  consumer  products  which 
present  a  hazard  to  children  to  include 
denatonium  Itenzoate  in  the  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  prohibit  insider  trading;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R  222  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  reestablish  minimum 
inspection  and  processing  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

H.R  223  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  require  public  disclosure  of 
certain  information  relating  to  sales  of  com- 
modities for  export,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  224  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for  study 
at  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R  225-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain  trades; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
H.R.  226.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  trust  fund  in  the  same  invest- 
ments permitted  by  pension  funds  guaran- 
teed by  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  and  to  require  the  trustees  to 
meet  the  same  prudent  person  standards  re- 
quired under  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  227.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  a  program  to  insure 
the  stockpiling  and  replacement  of  topsoil 
on  public  lands  and  other  lands  which  are 
moved  or  covered  by  surface  mining  projects. 
reclamation  projects,  and  other  Federal  and 
federally  assisted  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  228,  A  bill  to  clarify  the  eligibility  of 
certain  small  businesses  for  loans  under  the 
Small  Business  Act.  to  aid,  protect,  and  pre- 
ser\'e  small  businesses  in  meat  production 
and  marketing,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture.  Small 
Business. 

H  R  229  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  and  protect  small  busi- 
nesses and  to  protect  small  businesses 
against  unreasonable  use  of  economic  power 
by  major  m.eatpacking  companies,  and  for 
other  purposes,  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture.  Small  Business. 
By  Ms  SNOWE 
H.R  230  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  a  plastic  container  into  interstate  com- 
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merce  that  does  not  contain  a  marking  that 
identifies  the  type  of  plastic  resin  used  to 
produce  the  container,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce 

H.R  231.  A  bill  to  establish  national  goals 
for  the  reduction  and  recycling  of  municipal 
solid  waste,  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  -Agency  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  attain  those 
goals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STACXJERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MONTGOMF.RV.  and  Mr.  Stumpi: 
H.R.  232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans'  pro- 
grams for  housing  and  memorial  affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' .^ffairs- 

By  Mr   STARK: 
H.R-  233.  A  bill  to  impose  trade  sanctions 
against    any    foreign    person    that    export* 
items  to  Iraq  which  would  not  be  permitted 
to  be  exported  from  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  STUMP: 
H.R.  234.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion   upon    the   amount   of   outside    income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   VOLKMER 
H.R.  235.  A  bill  to  restore  10-year  averaging 
and  capital  gains  treatment  for  lump  sum 
distributions  from  qualified  pension  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  WALKER: 
H  R  236  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  certain 
farmland  if  the  owners  of  the  farmland,  in  a 
covenant  binding  themselves  and  all  future 
owners  of  their  land,  restrict  the  use  of  such 
land  to  use  as  farmland:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  .Means 

By  Mr  WELDON: 
H.R.  237.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  conduct  an  inventory  of  resources 
available  to  the  Federal  Government  for  use 
in  response  to  a  natural  disaster;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By    Mr.    EDW,\RDS    of  California   (for 
himself.    Mr    BR'WKS.   Mrs.    Schroe- 
DER.    Mr,    Fish.    Mr,    Gej-hardt.   Mr, 
Gray.  Mr,  Hoyer.  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Ms. 
Snowe): 
H  J    Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.J    Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  requiring  a  balanced  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  W^'LIE: 
H.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  for  greater  accountability  in  the 
enactment  of  tax  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amentiment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  appropria- 
tions bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 


ed States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  appropria- 
tions bills:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

H  J  Res.  6  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  requiring  the  submission  of  bal- 
anced Federal  funds  budgets  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  action  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
revenues  to  offset  Federal  funds  deficits;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  MOAKLEY: 
H,J,  Res  7  Joint  resolution  to  repeal  an 
obsolete  joint  rule  of  Congress  (section  132  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended!  relating  to  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res  8  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  a  Florida  Frontiers 
Spanish  Heritage  Trail  in  northeast  Florida, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Int.«rior  and  Insular  .Affairs. 

H  J  Res  9  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  and  to  authorize  Congress 
to  establish  procedures  relating  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidental 
candidates:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.J  Res  10.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that,  except  in  time  of  war  or  economic 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  expend- 
itures of  the  Government  may  not  exceed  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  during  any  fis- 
cal year:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  limitation  of  ex- 
penditures in  elections  for  public  ofTice;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  appropria- 
tions bills:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California 
H.,I    Res.  13    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   week   beginning  November   10.   1991,  as 
■Hire  a  Veteran  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   EMERSON: 
H.J.  Res    14   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  authorizing  the  Congress  and  the 
States  to  prohibit  the  act  of  desecration  of 
the   flag   of  the   United   States  and   to  set 
criminal  penalties  for  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res  15.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  a  baUtnced  budget  for  the  US  Govern- 
ment and  for  greater  accountability  in  the 
enactment  of  tax  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  16  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  appropria- 
tions bills;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

H  J  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  prohibit  compelling  the  attend- 
ance of  a  student  in  a  public  school  other 
than  the  public  school  nearest  the  residence 
of  such  student;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  right  to  life;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.J.  Res.  19.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  voluntary  school  pray- 
er; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
H.J  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
Senators  and  Representatives,  providing 
that  no  increase  in  compensation  shall  take 
effect  earlier  than  the  following  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   McCOLLUM   (for  himself,   Mr 
Stearns.  Mr.  Miu-ER  of  Washington 
Mr    Ravenel.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr    BiLi 
RAKis.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr    All.\rd.  Mr 
RiGGS.  Mr  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Hancock 
Mr   McMlLI-AN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Nichols.  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr.  Light 
Fooi ): 
H.J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  4-year  terms  for  Rep- 
resentatives  and    to    limit    the    number   of 
terms    Senators    and    Representatives    may 
serve;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    McCOLLUM  (for  himself.   Mr 
Stearns.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 
Mr      Hansen.     Mr      Bilirakis.     Mr 
Ra.mstad.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Allard. 
Mr   RiGGS.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Han- 
cock. Mr    Lnhoke.  Mr    Nichols.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Klug.  and  Mr  CRANE): 
H.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States   with   respect  to   the   number   of 
terms  of  office  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  (for  himself 
Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mrs 
Bentley.  Mr  Bliley.  Mr  Broom 
FIELD.  Mr.  BUNNINO.  Mr 

Bustamante,    Mr.    Jacobs.    Mr     La 
Falce.  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Living 
3TON.  Mr  Montgomery.  Mr.  Binaldo 
Mr    Smith   of  Florida.   Mr    Tallon 
Mr    Traficant.    Mr    Traxi.er.    Mr 
Valentine.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Yat 
HON); 
H  J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  FYesident  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  November  24. 
1991    and    November    22.    1992.    as    "National 
Family  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 
H  J  Res  24.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  adopt  and  pursue 
monetary  policies  leading  to.  and  then  main- 
taining, zero  inflation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H  J  Res  25.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  providing  that,  except  in  cases  of 
national  emergency,  expenditures  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed lt«  revenues  for  that  fiscal  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J  Res  26  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  providing  that,  except  in  cases  of 
national  emergency,  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  Government  shall  not  exceed 
Ita  revenues,  nor  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  in  any  fiscal  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  J    Res    27    Joint  resolution  designating 

the  honeybee  as  the  national  Insect;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  SCHULZE: 

H.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 


ed States  to  provide  for  a  6-year  term  for  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President,  to  limit 
the  number  of  terms  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  may  serve,  to  provide  for  3- 
year  terms  for  Representatives,  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  consecutive  terms  Senators 
and  Representatives  may  serve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms  SNOWE: 
H.J  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  US  Govern- 
ment and  for  greater  accountability  in  the 
enactment  of  tax  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Ms.     SNOWE    (for    herself.    Mrs 
Boxer.    Mr.    Bustama.ste.    Mr.   Car- 
per,  Mr    Cle.ment.   Mr.    Fazio.   Mr. 
Frost.     Mr.     Jacobs.     Mr.      Lago- 
maksino.  Mr.  Lantos.  Ms.  Long,  Mr 
McGrath.        Mr.        Matsui.        Mrs. 
MORELLA.    Mr.    Neal    of    Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February    7.    1991.    as    "National    Girls    and 
Women  In  Sports  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  SOLOMON 
H.J.  Res.  31    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  authorizing  the  Congress  and  the 
States  to  prohibit  the  act  of  desecration  of 
the   flag   of   the   United   States   and   to   set 
criminal  penalties  for  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    STUDDS  (for  himself  and  Mr 

MOAKLEYI: 

H.J  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  support 
continued  efforts  to  enforce  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  and  to  prohibit  offen- 
sive United  States  military  action  against 
Iraq  in  the  absence  of  authorization  from 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

H.J.  Res.  33  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  right  to  life;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WALKER 

H.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  affirming  the 
legislative  intent  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  Increases  in  old-age  Insur- 
ance benefits  with  due  regard  to  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  living:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
DURBIN): 

H.  Con  Res.  1.  Concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Congress 
must  approve  any  offensive  military  action 
against  Iraq;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr  NEAL  of  North  Carolina; 

H.  Con  Res.  2  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  of- 
fensive military  action  should  be  initiated 
by  United  States  military  forces  against  Iraq 
without  the  affirmative  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  GOSS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  3.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
terms  of  office  for  Members  of  the  Congress; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MOAKLEY: 

H.  Con.  Res  4  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 


and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  Immediately  conduct  a  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  correct  the  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  notch  problem,  in  order  to  ensure  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  those  who  have 
based  their  retirement  plans  on  the  Social 
Security  benefit  levels  which  existed  or  were 
projected,  during  most  of  their  working  life- 
times, under  the  pre-1977  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 

H  Con.  Res  5.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  tax 
legislation  should  not  take  effect  earlier 
than  90  days  after  implementing  regulations 
are  issued:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.  Con  Res  6.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  In  the  public  schools;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  peri- 
ods of  silence  In  the  public  schools;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Eklu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
AL'COIN): 

H  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
current  Federal  Income  tax  deduction  for  in- 
terest paid  on  debt  secured  by  a  first  or  sec- 
ond home  should  not  be  further  restricted;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HOYER 

H  Res  1  Resolution  electing  officers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr  GEPHARDT 

H  Res.  2.  Resolution  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  a  quorum  of  the  House  had  assembled 
and  had  elected  Thomas  S  Foley,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Speaker,  and  Donnald  K  Anderson,  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  California.  Clerk;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

H  Res.  3  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two 
Members  to  Join  with  a  like  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  notify  the  President  that  a 
quorum  of  each  House  has  been  assembled 
and  that  the  Congress  Is  ready  to  receive  any 
communications  he  may  be  pleased  to  make; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 

H.  Res.  4.  Resolution  authorizing  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  inform  the  President  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  elected 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  Speaker,  and  Donnald 
K.  Anderson,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr  GEPHARDT: 

H.  Res.  5.  Resolution  adopting  the  Rules  of 
the  House  for  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress: considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr  MICHEL 

H.  Res.  6.  Resolution  providing  for  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  minority  employees;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to 

By  Mr  MOAKLEY 

H.  Res.  7.  Resolution  fixing  the  dally  hour 
of  meeting  for  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  HOYER: 

H.  Res   8.  Resolution  designating  majority 
membership  on  certain  standing  committees 
of  the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California: 

H.  Res.  9.  Resolution  designating  minority 
membership  on  certain  standing  committees 
of  the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


January  3,  1991 

By  Mr  CONTE 
H  Rps  10  Resolution  expressing  the  House 
of  Representatives'  opposition  to  an  imposi- 
tion of  an  import  fee  on  crude  oil  and  refined 
products;  to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  H.^VLL  of  Ohio  ifor  himself.  .Mr 
Emerson.  Mr  Panetta,  Mrs.  Roi- 
kema.  Mr,  Fazio.  Mr,  Morrison  of 
Washingtrjn.  Mr  Kostmayek.  Mr 
G!i..yA.s.  Mr  DoKCAN  of  North  Da- 
kota. Mr  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr  Bf- 
RKL-TER,  Mr.  Pknnv.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr 
Ackerman.  .Mr  HEKGER.  Mr  Espy. 
.Mr  Hi'NTKR.  Mr  Flake,  Mr  Wolf, 
Mrs  Pattkrso.n.  Mr  Smpth  of  New 
.Jersey.         Mr  Foglietta.         Mr. 

BU.STAMA.VTK.,       Mr        McNulty.       Mr 

Faleomavaega.      Mr.      Engel.      Mr 
AlCoin,  Mr  Wheat,  and  Ms.  Long  i: 
H.  Res    ;i    Resolution  u>  establish  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Hunger,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr    MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr,  Bl.Il.KY,  Mr   Leh.man  of  Flor- 
;Ja.  Mr    Wolk.  Mrs    Schroeder,  Mrs. 
VrcANOvicH.  Mr.  McHlgh.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard.   .Mr     Weiss.    Mr     Hastert.    Mr. 
ANTHONY,    Mr     Wkldon.   Mrs.    BoxER, 
Mr     Smith    of  Texas.    Mr.    Levin   of 
Michigan.  Mr    Walsh,  Mr    R<iwland 
of  Georgia,    .Mr     Machtley,    Mr,    Sl- 
KORSKI.    Mr    Wheat.    Mr    Martinez, 
Mr    Evans,  Mr    Dl'RBIN.  .Mr.  Skago.s. 
Mr   SARi'Al.irs.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr, 
Emerson,  Mr  Cotghlin.  and  Mr.  Oil- 
man): 
Res    12.  Resolution  to  establish  the  Se- 
Committee    on    Children.    Youth,    and 
Families,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 
H    Res    13    Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  Federal 
excise  tax  rates  should  not  be  increased:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

By     Mr.     RANGKL     ifor    him.self.     Mr 
COUGHLIN.  Mr.   Stark.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.    Collins   of   Illinois.    Mr,    Fas- 
cell.    Mr     HUGHES,     Mr     Levine    of 
California.   Mr.  Ortiz.   Mr    Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr    Trakicant. 
Mr   Mkume.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New  York. 
Mr    Paynf  of  New  Jersey,  Mr    Gil- 
man.  Mr   Oxley.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr     Lewis    of    Florida.    Mr 
Inhofe.  Mr    Merger,  Mr    Shays.  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr   P,vxon,  and  .Mr   Shawi: 
H.  Res.  14.  Resolution  U)  establish  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H     Res     15.    Resolution    authorizing    the 
House  Administration   Committee  to  inves- 
tigate, recount,  and  report  on  contested  elec- 
tions  for   the  House  of  Representatives;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr  WELDON 
H    Res.   16    Resolution  that  the  House  of 
Representatives   urges   the   President   to   in- 
struct the  Attorney  General  to  appoint  an 
independent  counsel   to  Investigate  the   In- 
volvement of  Government  officials   in   the 
savings  and  loan  scandal;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 
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ative  to  enacting  the  "Lead  Ban  Act  of  1990"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

2  .A.1S0.  memorial  of  the  Genera!  .«issemibly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  allega- 
tions of  Romanian  mistreatment  of  handi- 
capped children,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign .'if  fairs, 

3,  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  .Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the 
pedestrian  walkway  to  Ellis  Island;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .«iffairs, 

4  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the 
Clean  Lakes  Program;  to  the  Com.mittee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

5,  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  relative  to  legal  rights  of 
veterans  claimiing  benefits,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  .Affairs. 

6.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Gene.'-al  .A.ssemibly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  relative  to  re- 
strictions on  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  the  Republic  of  Vietnam:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations.  For- 
eign .'iffairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BENNETT- 
H,R,   238    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Craig  A. 
Klein:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   EMERSON: 
H  R    239    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oscar  H 
McCormack,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   FASCELL: 
H.R.   240.   A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Rodgito 
Keller;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.   241.   A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Lucille 
White.    Gerald    J.    White,    Gary    White,    and 
Sara  White:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  By  the  Speaker-  Memorial  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  rel- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.   ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

KVL.    Mr     AlCoin.    Mr.    Shays.    Mr 

Natcher.    Mr    Pease,   Mr.   Clinger. 

Jr..  Mr    DeFazio.   Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 

Dubbin.  Ms   Pelosi.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 

Hochbrueckner.  and  Mrs.  LowERY  of 

New  York): 
H.R.  242.  A  bill  to  require  Congress  to  pur- 
chase recycled  paper  and  paper  products  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  243.  A  bill  to  provide  that  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Harbor  Maintenance 
Trust  Fund  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of 
the  budget  of  the  US.  Government  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  or  the  congressional 
budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  APPLEG.'^TE: 
H.R  244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans  and  to  make  mis- 
cellaneous improvements  in  veterans'  com- 


pensation and  pension  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr   ARCHER 
H.R    '245    A  bill  to  allow  the  FTesident  an 
Item,    veto    in    appropriations   bills;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R,  246,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  indexing 
of  certain  assets;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

H.R.  247.  A  bill  relating  to  the  taxation  of 
certain  lumf>-sum  benefit  cancellation  pay- 
ments under  the  social  security  systems  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  248  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  30-percent  cap- 
ital gains  deduction  for  corporate  and 
noncorporate  taxpayers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  ifor  himself.  Mr   MAR- 
TIN   of  New    York,    Mr     BroomfielD. 
Mr,      Hopkins,      Mr       Gallo.      Mr. 
Grandy.   Mr.   Lent,   Mr    McCollum. 
Mr     Kyl.   Mr    HUGHES.   Mr    Hall   of 
Texas,    Mr.    Goodling,    Mr    Wilson. 
Mr.     McEwen.     Mr,     Machtley.    Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr    Wolf,  Mr    Stallings. 
Mr   SHAW.  Mr  Goss.  Mr   Fawell.  Mr 
.'\RMEY.  Mr    Blaz,   Mr    Bunning.  Mr 
Chandler.    Mr     Saxton.    Mr.    Lan- 
caster. Mr    Conte,  Mr,  Weldon.  Mr 
Montgomery.  Mr    Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.    Mr     McDade.    Mr     Cox    of 
California.    Mr    Rhodes,    Mr.   Frost. 
Mr    Bevill.  Mr   Oxley.  Mr   Vander 
Jagt.  Mr.   Fa-scell.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California): 
H.R   249.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion   upon    the    amount    of   outside    income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means 

By  Mr  BENNETT 
H.R  230,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  issue  exemiplary  rehabilitation 
certificates  for  certain  individuals  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces;  jointly,  to 
the  Comm.ittees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Armed  Services 

H.R  251  A  bill  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  wetlands  and  to  off- 
set or  prevent  the  loss  of  wetlands:  Jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SHAYS): 
H.R.  252.  A  bill   to  provide  protection  for 
veal    calves;    to    the    Committee    on    Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY- 
H.R.  253.  A  bill  to  remedy  the  serious  in- 
jury to  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  and  repair  in- 
dustry caused  by  subsidized  foreign  ships; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means 

By   Mrs.    BENTLEY    (for   herself,    Mr 

Valentine.    Mr.    Blaz.    Mr    Ritter. 

and  Mr.  Engel): 

H.R  254.  A  bill  entitled,  the  "Government 

Procurement  Act  of  1991";  jointly,   to   the 

Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  BEREUTER: 
H.R  255  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  ground  water  resource  and  quality 
control  projects,  with  emphasis  on  rural  do- 
mestic and  municipal  water  supply  projects, 
and  to  encourage  State  and  local  participa- 
tion in  the  development  and  management  of 
ground  water  aquifer  systems,  and  for  other 
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purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  High  Plains 
Stales  Groundwater  Demonstration  Program 
Act  of  1983  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  257.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway 
bridge  demonstration  project  to  improve  the 
now  of  traffic  between  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr   BILIRAKIS 

H.R.  258.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  under 
the  Survivor  Benefit  plan  to  surviving 
spouses  of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  retired  before  September  21,  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H  R.  259.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  after  age  55 
shall  not  result  in  termination  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 

H.R.  260.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for  pur- 
poses of  conducting  afterschool  activities  de- 
signed to  promote  learning  and  finishing 
high  school;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Mam- 
pial  Protection  Act  of  1972  to  restrict  purse 
seine  fishing  for  tuna,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs  BOXER  (for  herself.  Mr 
AuCoiN.  Mr  Bennetf.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr  Fkighan.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr  Eck- 
ART,  Mr  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr  DeFazio): 

H  R  262  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
defense    procurement   corps   to   procure   all 
property   and   services   required   by   the   De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice  of  Inspector  General   to  oversee   such 
corpe;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By     Mrs      BOXER     (for     herself.     Mr 
AuCoiN.   Mr.   Bryant.   Mr.   Scheuer. 
and  Mr.  DeFazio): 

H.R.  263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  a  major  defense 
procurement  system  meet  requirements  es- 
tablished for  that  system  for  a  fiscal  year  be- 
fore funds  for  that  system  for  the  next  year 
are  made  available;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  BROOMFIELD 

H  R  264.  A  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  exercise  a  line  Item  veto  of  new 
budget  authority;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By  .Mr    BROOMFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Wyden): 

H.R  265  A  bill  to  deem  certain  national 
defense  reserve  vessels  surplus  property,  to 
direct  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  dispose  of  those  vessels  by  selling  them 
for  scrapping  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Gov- 
♦rnmenl  Operations 

By  Mr   BRYANT; 

H  R  266  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive national  oil  security  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R  267  A  bin  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commisson  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  prevent  price-cap  regulation  from 
leading  to  degradation  in  the  quality  of  the 
telephone  network;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 


By  Mr   CLINGER 

H  R.  268  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to  es- 
tablish a  national  public  works  corporation 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assistance 
to  States  and  local  governments  for  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  repair  of  cer- 
tain public  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    CLINGER    (for    himself.    Mr 
Oberstar.  and  Mr   Minetai: 

H.R  269.  A  bill  to  improve  budgetary  infor- 
mation by  requiring  that  the  unified  budget 
presented  by  the  President  contain  an  oper- 
ating budget  and  a  capital  budget,  distin- 
guish between  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 

H  R  270.  A  bill  to  prOvlde  that  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
not  be  used  to  purchase  articles  of  packaged 
food  not  packaged  in  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  271.  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  joint  report  addressing  the  ques- 
tion of  United  States  Government  respon- 
sibility for  providing  benefits  and  services  to 
individuals  who  served  with  certain  vol- 
untary organizations  In  support  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  stationed 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Viet- 
nam era;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  272.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  establish 
energy  conservation  standards  for  public 
housing  projects  and  to  carry  out  a  program 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  energy 
conservation  measures  in  public  housing 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs 

H.R.  273.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  provide 
assistance  for  emergency  repairs  in  lower  in- 
come housing  projects  operated  by  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

H.R  274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  require  lenders  to  post  cur- 
rent interest  rates  charged  for  various  cat- 
egories of  loans  to  consumers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize programs  of  child  abuse  education 
and  prevention,  and  to  establish  a  dem- 
onstration project  relating  to  child  abuse 
education  and  prevention;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  276.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  requiring 
State  plans  for  appropriately  responding  to 
the  closing  of  hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  277.  A  bill  to  Improve  coordination  In 
the  formulation  of  telecommunications  pol- 
icy within  the  executive  branch,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

H.R  278  A  bill  to  make  It  an  unfair  prac- 
tice for  any  retailer  to  Increase  the  price  of 
certain  consumer  commodities  once  the  re- 
taller  marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer 
commodity,  and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  such  retailer  to  re- 
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fund  any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so 
increasing  the  price  of  such  consumer  com- 
modity, to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R  279.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  fund  ado- 
lescent health  demonstration  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  280.  A  bill  to  amend  the  privacy  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code  to  im- 
prove the  protection  of  individual  informa- 
tion and  to  reestablish  a  permanent  Privacy 
Protection  Commission  as  an  Independent 
entity  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  281.  A  bill  to  promote  competitiveness 
and  more  efficient  Government  operations 
by  requiring  a  value  engineering  review  for 
certain  types  of  Federal  contracts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H  R  282  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory registration  of  handguns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  283  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  low-income 
housing  credit  permanent  and  to  facilitate 
the  rehabilitation  of  public  housing  using 
such  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  284  A  bill  to  establish  requriements 
relating  to  federally  funded  child  care  serv- 
ices: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  285  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna!  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  deny  deductions  for  ex- 
penses of  advertising  to  persons  who  dis- 
criminate against  minority  owned  or 
formatted  communications  entities  in  the 
purchase  or  placement  of  advertisements, 
and  to  permit  persons  aggrieved  by  such  dis- 
crimination to  bring  civil  actions  to  recover 
lost  profits  and  other  appropriate  damages; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Judlciary. 

H.R  286  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
dental  services  under  part  B  of  the  Medicare 
Progrram:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R  287  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  direct  pay- 
ment under  the  Medicare  Program  for  serv- 
ices of  registered  nurses  as  assistants  at  sur- 
gery: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce 

H.R.  288.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mlcroenterpnses  and 
microenterprise  lending:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Small  Business 

By  Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr.  Brya.nt.  Mr  Espy.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr  Towns ): 

H.R.  289  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  continue  and 
improve  efforts  to  promote  diversity  in 
media  ownership,  management,  and  pro- 
gramming, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self, Mr  Waxman.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr 
Bryant.  Mr  Wyden.  Mr  Espy.  Mr 
KosTMAYER.  Mr  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolinai: 

H  R  290  A  bill  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  Infant  mortal- 
ity through  improvement  of  coverage  of 
services  to  pregnant  womon  and  infants 
under  the  Medicaid  Program,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Ma.nton.  and  Mr.  Owens  of 
New  York' 
H  R,  291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Vo  establish  procedures  for 
the  discontinuance  of  mobile  radio  services 
to  persons  engaged  in  dru(j  trafficking,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self and  Mr  Jacobs): 
H  R  292  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  enforce  nondiscrimination  poli- 
cies in  Federal  employment:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Lalxir  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr    CONTE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ire- 
land, and  Mr   Skelton): 
H.R.  293    A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Environmental     Response.     Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  exempt  a 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality from  liability  under  that  act  when  a 
facility  Is  conveyed  to  the  department,  agen- 
cy, or  Instrumentality  due   to  bankruptcy, 
foreclosure,   tax  delinquency,  abandonment, 
or  similar  means:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  CONTE: 
H.R.  294.  A  bill  to  restrict  concessionaire 
contracts     for    accommodations,     facilities, 
and  services  in  areas  administered  by   the 
National   Park   Service,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R  295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on 
windfall  profits  derived  from  crude  oil,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr      CONTE     (for     himself.     Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  IRE- 

LAND); 

H  R  296.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  to  women 
business  enterprises,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

H.R.  297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  to  women 
business  enterprises,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 

By  Mr  COX  of  California  ifor  himself. 
Mr  ARCHER.  Mr  Armey.  Mr  Baker, 
Mr  Ballknc.er.  Mr  Barrett.  Mr. 
Bart^jn  nf  Texas,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr. 
RaTEMAn.  Mrs  Bentley,  Mr  Bereu- 
ter.  Mr  BlLlRAKls.  Mr  Bliley,  Mr 
BOEHNEK.  Mr  BiRTON  of  Indiana.  Mr 
Bl'nning.  Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Cal- 
lahan, Mr  Campbell  of  California. 
Mr  Coble.  Mr  Combest.  Mr  Crane. 
Mr  Dannemevkh.  Mr  DeLay.  Mr 
Dickin.son.  Mr  DixiLiTTLE.  Mr  Dor- 
nan  of  California.  Mr  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Di'NCAN.  Mr,  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr  Emerson.  Mr  Franks 
of  Connecticut.  Mr  Gallo.  Mr  Ging- 
rich. Mr  Goss.  Mr  Grandy.  Mr 
Gunderson.  Mr  Hancock.  Mr  Han- 
sen. Mr  Herger.  .Mr  Hastert.  Mr 
Hefley.  Mr  Holix)way.  Mr  Hoigh- 
ton,  Mr  HfNTER,  Mr  Hyde.  Mr 
Lnhofe.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  James, 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Mr  Ka- 
sich.  Mr  Kolhe.  Mr  Kyl.  Mr.  Laoo- 
MARsiNO,  Mr  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr  Lightfoot.  Mr 
Livingston.  Mr  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr  Machtley.  Mr  Madigan. 
Mr,  McCaNDI.ess.  Mr  McCollum.  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr  McEwEN.  Mrs  Meyers 
of  Kansas.  Mr  Michel.  Ms  Molinar], 
Mr.    Moorhead.    Mr.    Nichols,    Mr. 


OXLEY.    Mr.    Packard.    Mr.    Parker. 
Mrs.     P.\TTERS0N.     Mr.     P.axon.     Mr. 
Penny.    Mr.    Porter.    Mr    Pursell. 
Mr.     Ramstad.     Mr.     Rhodes.     Mr. 
Riggs.  Mr.  Rinaldc).  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr  Roberts,  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen,       Mrs.       Roukema.       Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr 
Shaw.    Mr.    Smith    of    Oregon.    Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Ms  Snowe,  Mr.  Sol- 
omon. Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Thom- 
as   of    Wyoming,    Mr.    Upton.    Mrs. 
Vucanovich.       Mr.      Walker.       Mr, 
Walsh.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Zeliff.  and 
Mr.  ZIMMERV 
H.R  298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impou.ndment  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  reform  the  budget  process,  and  for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Rules.  Appropriations, 
and  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  .Mr  CRANE: 
H.R,    299,    A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1966  to  abolish  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   HOCHBRUECKNER   (for   him- 
self. Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr    Atkins,  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr,  Bilbray. 
Mrs    Boxer.   Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Car- 
per. Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr  Fawell,  Mr 
Gallo.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr,  Oilman. 
Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr   Hyde. 
Mr.      Jontz.      Mr      McNulty.      Mr. 
Machtley.       Mr.       Moody.       Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.   Neal  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Mr    Owens   of  New   York.    Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr    Roybal.  Mr,  S.VBO.  Mr 
Sa.xton.  Mr.   Schumer,  Mr.   Sensen- 
brenner. Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Stoker,  Mr  Torres. 
Mr.    Traficant.    Mr     Hughes.    Mrs. 
Bentley.      Mr       McDermott.      Mr, 
Penny.   Ms.   Pelosi.  Mr.   Pease.  Mr 
BILIRAKIS.  Mr.   Brown  of  California. 
Mr.     Studds.     Mr,     Clement.     Mr, 
Tallon.   Mr.   Rinaldo.   Ms.   Slai-gh- 
ter  of  New  York.  .Mr  Wolfe  and  Mr, 
de  Lugo.  Mr.  Vento.  Mrs,  Lowey  of 
New  York.   Mr    Owens  of  Utah.   Mr. 
Frost,  .Ms,  Oakar,  and  Mr  Yates  i: 
H,R   300.  A  bill  to  encourage  recycling  and 
composting    by    promoting    the    creation    of 
markets  for  postconsumer  materials,  by  es- 
t.abiishing  a  grant  program  for  recycling  re- 
search, by  requiring  a  public  outreach  pro- 
gram   to    provide    information    about    recy- 
cling, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  CRANE 
H.R   301.  A  bill  to  limit  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Affairs. 

H,R-  302.  A  bill   to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  remedial  jurisdic- 
tion  relating   to   taxes   of  inferior   Federa; 
courts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.    BILIRAKIS   (for   himself.    Mr 
Hubbard.    Ms.    Oakar.    Mr.    Horton. 
.Mr.    S.vxton.    Mr    Wilson.   Mr.   Ire- 
land.   Mr,    MOAKLEY,    Mr.    McCuRDY. 
Mr    CLINGER.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr,  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  New  York,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr, 

ALEXANDER.  Mr,   BEREUTER.  Mr    GOSS, 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr  Gingrich,  Mr.  Dor- 
GAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr,  Shays.  Mr, 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr    Quillen. 


Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr,  Costello. 
Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.  Mr  Oxley.  Mr  Kildee. 
.Mr  Jontz.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr  Torres. 
Mrs  Vuc.vNOvicH.  Mr  Pickett  and 
Mr   Poshardi: 

H  R  303  A  bill  to  a.mend  section  3104  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  re- 
tired members  of  the  .^rmed  Forces  who  h»ve 
ser\'ice-connect.ed  disabilities  to  receive 
compensation  from  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  concurrently  with  retired  pay. 
without  deduction  from  either:  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Armed 
Services, 

By  Mr   BILIRAKIS 

H.R,  304,  A  bill  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  re- 
tired members  of  the  .^rmed  Forces  who  have 
a  service-connected  disability  to  receive 
compensation  from  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  without  reduction,  concurrently 
with  retired  pay  reduced  on  the  basis  of  the 
degree  of  the  disability  rating  of  such  retired 
member:  jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  CRANE 

H.R.  306  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  individ- 
ual who  is  the  spouse  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  ineligible  for  any  civilian  of- 
fice or  position  as  to  which  appointment  is 
required  to  be  made  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R,  306,  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  which  pro- 
vides that  the  accumulated  earnings  tax 
shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  shareholders  m  the  corporation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R  307,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  State 
or  local  taxes  imposed  and  collected  on  bene- 
fits paid  thereunder  must  be  returned  to  the 
appropriate  Social  Security  trust  fund^-'to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  - 

H.R  308  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes  and  the  tax  on  generation-skipping 
transfers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R,  309  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  tips  fromj  gross 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  310  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  and  make  perma- 
nent the  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions by  nonitemazers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H,R,  311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  service  per- 
formed for  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  operated  primarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses is  exempt  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H  R  312.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
States  and  local  governments  may  not  tax 
Social  Security  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  313  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna!  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  income  tax- 
ation of  corporations,  to  impose  a  lO-percent 
tax  on  the  earned  income  land  only  the 
earned  income)  of  individuals,  to  repeal  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  to  provide  amnesty  for 
all  tax  liability  for  prior  taxable  years,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H.R  314  A  bill  tc  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  Social  Secunty  cov- 
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erage  for  employees  of  religious  organiza- 
tions shall  be  optional;  to  the  Committeb  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    CRANE  (for  himself  and   Mr 

ANNUNZIO): 
H.R.  315.  A  bill  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
Fort  Sheridan.  IL,  to  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  for  use  as  a  National  Cemetery. 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    DE  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr.  La- 
OOMARSINO.   Mr    FusTER.  Mr.   Udall. 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler   of   California.    Mr     Lehman    of 
California,  Mr  Richardson,  Mr.  Dar- 
DEN,     Mr      Lewis     of    Georgia.     Mr 
FalEOMAVaEGA.  and  Mr   BlaZ>: 
H.R    316.    A   bill   to   enable   the   people   of 
Puerto  Rico  to  exercise  self-determination: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself.    Mr 
P'CRD  of  Michigan.   Mr    Evans.   Mr 
Markey.    Mr     Frank    of    Massachu- 
setts. Mr   Staggers.  Mr   Haye^  of  Il- 
linois.   Mr    Espy.    Mr    Bryant.    Mr. 
BONIOR.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr  Jontz,  Mr. 
SANOMEI8TER.  and  Mr   Kanjorski): 
H  R   317   A  bill  to  impose  additional  duties 
on  the  products  of  foreign  countries  If.  and 
during  such  time  as.  such  countries  do  not 
make  sufficient  contributions  to  the  multi- 
national military  mobilization  and  operation 
being  carried  out  In  response  to  the  invasion 
of  Kuwait   by    Iraq,    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  DORNAN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Udall.  Mr.  Rfnaldo.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs.  J|r    Bilbray.  Mr.   Shays.   Mr 
Levine  of  California.  Mr.  Henry,  and 
Mr.  Wilson): 
H.R.  318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare  Act   to   prohibit   dog    racing   and    dog 
training  involving  the  use  of  live  animals  as 
visual  lures  and  to  make  such  act  applicable 
to  facilities  that  are  used  for  dog  racing  or 
dog  race  training:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Towns): 
H.R.  319.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  physicians  on  the  basis  of  their  grad- 
uation from  a  medical  school  outside  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ENGEL  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Col 
LiNS  of  Illinois.   Mr.  Owens  of  New 
York.  Mr  Towns.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetu. and  Mr  Serrano) 
H  R.  320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions  Reform.    Recovery,   and    Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1989  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing   residential    tenants    from    unnecessary 
eviction  by   the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  Evans  (for  himself.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Applecate. 
Mr  Bereuter.  Mr  BONIOR.  Mr 
Bruce.         Mr  Bryant.         Mr. 

Bustamante.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  EcKART.  Mr  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr  Frost. 
Mr  Fuster.  Mr.  Gil.van.  Mr  Glick- 
MAN,  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr 
JoNTZ.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kleczka. 
Mr.  KoLTER.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mrs  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr  McHUGH,  Mr 
Machtley.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr  Poshard.  Mr 
Price.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr 
Sanomeister.  Mrs  Schroeder.  Mr 
SKA008,  Mr    Stark,  Mr   Towns,  Mr. 


Valentine,  Mr.  Vento.  M:  u  kiss. 
Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Gossi; 
H.R.  321  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans,  to  make  miscellaneous 
improvements  in  veterans'  compensation 
and  pension  programs,  to  provide  a  presump- 
tion of  service-connection  between  the  oc- 
currence of  certain  diseases  incurred  by  vet- 
erans of  active  service  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  exposure  to  certain  toxic 
herbicide  agents  used  in  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  322.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
law  enforcement  officers  to  combat  violent 
crime  In  America  by  providing  criminal  and 
civil  enforcement  of  standards  established  by 
the  National   Institute  of  Justice  for  body 
armor:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     FEIGH-^N    (for    himself.    Mr 
Sanomeister,  and  Mr  Manton): 
H.R   323.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Assistant 
Attorney   General   of   the   Office   of  Justice 
Programs   to   enhance    law    enforcement   by 
providing    financial    assistance    to    law    en- 
forcement   personnel    who    seek    to    further 
their  professional  education:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr   FIELDS: 
MR  324.  A  bill  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    a    Houston-Galveston    Navigation 
Safety  Advisory  Committee:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
hibition on  acceptance  of  honoraria:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
the  Judiciary.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  GINGRICH 
H.R.  326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  mandatory 
education    for    incarcerated    adults:    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  GORDON; 
H.R.  327    A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  delay  the  disbursement 
of    Pell    Grants    to    first-year    students,    to 
make  ineligible  for  participation  in  the  Pell 
Grant  program  any  institution  with  a  high 
default  rate  on  student  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr     GORDON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stark.  Mr    Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mrs     Lloyd.    Mrs.    Patterson.    Mr. 
Livingston.       Mrs.        Boxeji.       Mr. 
Costello.  Mr   Regula.  Mr.  Pickett. 
Mr    Serrano.    Mrs.    Lowey    of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Tallon.  Mr    FRO.ST.  Mr    Skeen.  Mr 
Ravenel.     Mr      Wyden.     Mr.     Lan- 
caster, and  Mr.  SlatterV): 
H  R.  328   A  bill  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est by  providing  for  regulation  and  oversight 
of  the  development  and   application  of  the 
technology    known    as    audlotext.    and    for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce 

By  Mr  GREEN  of  New  York 
H  R.  329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  fi- 
nancing of  general  election  campaigns  for 
the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr    GREEN  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Wilson.  Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr. 
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H.R.  330.  A  bill  to  limit  the  killing  of  wild- 
life in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMLDT 
H.R.  331  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  83  and  84 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  applications  of  Federal  employ- 
ees seeking  retirement  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  332.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  333  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  collection  of 
parking  fees  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  334.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  veteran  after  age  60 
shall  not  result  in  termination  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  335  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be  paid 
for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient  dies  and 
that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable  for  such 
month  only  to  the  extent  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  days  in  such  month  preceding 
the  date  of  the  recipient's  death:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  small  trans- 
actions and  to  make  certain  clarifications 
relating  to  broker  reporting  requirements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENRY: 

H.R.  337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  require  a  high  school  di- 
ploma or  recognized  equivalent  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  Federal  student  financial  as- 
sistance: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R.  338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986.  the  Employment  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
continuation  of  health  care  coverage;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. ^ 

By  Mr  HORTON: 

H.R.  339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  authorize  funds  received  by  States 
and  units  of  local  government  to  be  expended 
to  acquire  laboratory  equipment  and  com- 
puter software  to  improve  the  quality  and 
accessibility  of  DNA  analyses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

H.R.  340  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  disease  of 
transverse  myelitis  occurring  in  a  veteran 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  the  veteran's 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  shall 
be  considered  to  be  service-connected,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

H  R.  341.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  provide  the  same  health 
benefits  as  are  provided  to  former  prisoners 
of  war  to  veterans  who  while  in  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  evaded  enemy  cap- 
ture while  behind  enemy  lines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  a  deduction  for 
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certain  educational  costs  of  licensed  prac- 
tical or  vocational  nurses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  343  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  ter- 
minology used  In  notices  to  nonparticipatlng 
physicians  providing  services  for  which  pay- 
ment is  denied;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  HOUGHTON: 
H  R.  344  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earnings 
test  for  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  67 
and  to  accelerate  benefit  increases  under  the 
delayed  retirement  credit  over  a  period 
capped  at  attainment  of  age  67;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  IRELAND: 
H  R  345.  A  bill  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  authorize  Judicial  review  of  ac- 
tions under  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  regulatory  analyses, 
to  direct  a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  small  business,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  prohibit  the 
retroactive  application  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regulations  and  rulings,  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  deduction  for  health  Insurance 
costs  of  self-employed  individuals,  to  in- 
crease the  allowable  number  of  S  corpora- 
tion shareholders  to  50,  and  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify 
the  application  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Small  Business  the  Judiciary.  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  (for 
herself.   Mr    Shays.   Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.   Chandler.   Mr.   Sundquist.   Mr. 
Horton.   Mr    JoHNSO.s   of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr    Machtley,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.   Mr    Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Mr.  McColi.umi: 
H  R    346    A  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
.^it  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  deductibility  of 
stAte  and  local  income  and  sales  taxes  ex- 
ceeding 1   percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KANJORSKI 
H.R.  347.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rales  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans,  to  make  miscellaneous 
improvements     in     veterans'     compensation 
and  pension  programs,  to  provide  a  presump- 
tion  of  service-connection   between   the   oc- 
currence of  certain  diseases  Incurred  by  vet- 
erans of  active  service  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era  and  exposure  to  certain  toxic 
herbicide  agents  used  In  Vietnam,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs, 

By  Mr  KASICH: 
H  R  348  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that,  in  the  case  of 
defense  acquisition  programs  that  are  des- 
ignated as  special  access  program,  certain 
total  program  cost  and  program  schedule  in- 
formation must  be  disclosed  to  Congress 
after  those  programs  have  passed  a  level  of 
outlays  of  $60,000,000  or  more:  to  the 
Commmittee  on  ,\rmed  Services. 
By  .Mr  KYL 
H.R  349  .\  hiil  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  U)  make  certain  provi- 
sions of  section  7  of  such  act  applicable  to 
Indian  tribal  governments  and  their  employ- 
ees. t«  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 


By  Mr.  LA(X)MARSINO: 
H.R.  350.  A  bill  to  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion  block  grant   program   to  increase   the 
quality  and  availability  of  child  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  EMucation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  361  A  bill  requiring  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  study  and  report  to  Congress 
on  ways  to  encourage  mailers  of  second-class 
and  third-class  mail  matter  to  use  recycled 
paper:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  first-time  home 
buyers  to  make  withdrawals  from  their  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  or  reconstructing 
a  principal  residence,  without  incurring  any 
tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  353.  A  bill  to  modify  the  provision  of 
law  which  provides  a  permanent  appropria- 
tion for  the  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations.  Rules, 
and  House  Administration. 

H.R.  354.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  increase 
in  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  shall  take  ef- 
fect without  a  recorded  vote  in  each  House: 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  Rules 

By  Mr,  LEHMAN  of  California; 
H.R.  355,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclamation 
States  Drought  Assistance  Act  of  1988  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time  during  which  drought 
assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  LLOYD: 
H.R.  356,  A  hill  to  require  that  certain  Fed- 
eral entities  and  certain  non-Federal  entities 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  pro- 
vide television  sets  capable  of  displaying 
closed-captioning.  to  prohibit  Federal  fund- 
ing of  conferences  held  at  certain  places  of 
public  accomodation  which  do  not  provide 
guests  with  guest  rooms  furnished  with  tele- 
visions capable  of  displaying  clo-sed-caption- 
Ing.  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Veterans'  Affairs.  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Government  Operations 

By  Ms    LONG  (for  herself,  Mr    Penny. 
Mr.    Perkins,   Mr,    Rkgila.   Mr    Ja- 
cobs. Mr.  Manton.  Mr    McCloskey. 
Mr.     Neal     of     Massachusetts.     Mr, 
Wolpe.  and  Mr,  PosHARDi 
H,R,  357,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  taxpayers  to  des- 
ignate Jl    of  their  income   tax   liability   for 
purposes   of  assisting   local    anti-drug   pro- 
grams: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs    LOWEY  of  New  York  ifor  her- 
self. Mr   GlL.MAN.  Mr    Shays.  and  Mr. 

ENGEL' 

H,R,  358   A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  Noise 
and  Capacity  Act  of  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr   McCOLLUM 

H  R.  359  A  hill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  (the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  >.  to  establish  procedures  for 
the  adjudication  by  courts-martial  of  sen- 
tences of  capital  punishment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  360  A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 
gold  medal  to  the  family  of  Arnold  Raphel  in 
honor  of  the  late  .Arnold  Raphel.  the  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Pakistan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H-R,  361  A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 
gold  medal  to  the  family  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral   Herbert    Wassom   m   honor   of  the   late 
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Brigadier  General  Herbert  Wassom;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  362.  A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 
gold  medal  to  Joe  Kittinger:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
H.R.  363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  knowing  disclosure 
of  classified  Information  by  Federal  officers 
and  employees  a  criminal  offense;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  364  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  civil  and  criminal 
forfeitures  for  certain  offenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  366.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  personal  se- 
curity and  safety  of  American  citizens  and 
their  families  by  combating  violent  crime 
and  strengthening  antidrug  efforts:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  366  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  appli- 
cant for  old-age.  wife's,  husband's,  or  child's 
insurance  benefits  who  under  present  law 
does  not  qualify  for  a  benefit  for  the  first 
month  in  which  he  or  she  meets  the  applica- 
ble entitlement  conditions  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  prorated  benefit  for  that  month:  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means, 

By   Mr    McCOLLUM   ifor  himself.   Mr. 
Ireland.    Mr    skaw.    Mr    Lewis   of 
Florida.   Mr    J.ames.   Mr    Goss.   Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr,  Gibbons.  Mr,  Bacchus. 
Mr,  Hutto,  Mr,  Johnston  of  Florida. 
Mr,    Young    of    Florida.    Ms,    Ros- 
Lehtinen.    Mr     Stearns.    Mr     Ben- 
nett, and  Mr  Fascelli 
H.R.  367,  A  bill  to  deem  the  Florida  pan- 
ther to  be  an  endangered  species  under  the 
Endangered  Species  ,^ct  of  1973:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  McEWEN 
H.R    368    A  bill  to  assist  first-time  home- 
buyers    to    purchase    homes    through    first 
home  ownership  accounts,  the  elimination  of 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  a  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  extension  of  mort- 
gage bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R,  369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
long-term  capital  gains  rate  of  15  percent 
and  indexing  of  certain  capital  assets,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H,R,  370,  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  Include  with  regulations  issued  by 
that  agency  a  statement  of  the  anticipated 
effects  of  the  regulations  on  small  busi- 
nesses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, 

By  .Mr  MARLENEE  ifor  him.seif,  Mr. 
SCHULZE.  .Mr  Cleme.nt  Mr  Danne- 
.VEYER.  Mr  DeLay.  Mr  Dingell.  Mr. 
Espy.  Mr  H,«.ncock  .Mr  Hansen.  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr,  Herger,  Mr  Holloway. 
Mr  Hunter.  Mr  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr  Murphy.  Mr  Paxon. 
Mr  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr  Quillen, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregor.,  Mr  Stump,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mrs  Vucanomch, 
Mr,  Dickinson.  Mr  Emerson,  Mr. 
Co.STELLO.  Mr,  Applegate,  Mr  Per- 
kins, Mr,  Laughlin.  Mr,  Mollohan, 
Mr  Stallings.  Mr  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr  Frost.  Mr  Schaefer.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr,  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Kolter,  and  Mr  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana ' 
H  R.  371,  A  bill  to  protect  persons  engaged 
in  a  lawful  hunt  within  a  national  forest;  es- 
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tabllshlriK  an  admlnlstxatlve  civil  remedy 
aKalnsi  Individuals  or  groups  Intentionally 
obstructing,  impeding,  or  interfering  with 
the  conduct  of  a  lawful  hunt;  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   MAZZOLI: 

H  R  372  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  and  certain  relat- 
ed laws  to  clarify  such  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  elections,  to  reduce  costs  in 
House  of  Representatives  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  House  Administration.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MFUME: 

H  R.  373.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Minority 
Business  Development  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  clarify  the  re- 
lationship l)etween  such  Administration  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Small  Business. 

By  Mrs   MINK 

H  R  374  A  bill  to  deem  the  Strategic  Tar- 
get System  Program  conducted  at  Kauai. 
Hawaii,  to  be  a  major  Federal  action  for  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr   MOLLOHAN 

H.R  375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  eligibility  for 
the  Child  Care  Food  Program  to  children  re- 
ceiving day  care  services  pursuant  to  a 
State's  Job  opportunities  and  basic  skills 
training  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  l>abor. 

By  Mrs   MORELL.A: 

H.R  376.  A  bill  to  provide  an  8-percent  in- 
crease for  General  Schedule  employees  with- 
in the  Washington.  DC-MIVVA  MetropoUUn 
Statistical  Area  and  the  Baltimore.  MD. 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   NEAL  of  North  Carolina: 

H  R  377  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Presi- 
dent negotiate  with  Japan  an  agreement 
whereby  Japan  reimburses  the  United  States 
for  a  portion  of  the  costs  the  United  States 
Incurs  In  providing  a  military  defense  of 
Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Ms  OAKAB: 

H.R.  378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the  defense 
Industrial  base  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

H.R.  379  A  bill  to  create  an  Incentive  to  at- 
tract private  sector  capital  to  the  thrift  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  380.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  June 
30.  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  381.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
$25,000,000  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
to  conduct  certain  research  on  breast  cancer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R.  382  A  bill  to  require  States  to  enact 
laws  which  require  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  inform  breast  CAncer  patients  of  alter- 
native effective  methods  of  treatment  for 
breast  cancer  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
funds  under  titles  V  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  title  XDC  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 


H  H  383  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Arts  and  Humanities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  384  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  authority 
for  the  direct  payment  or  reimbursement  of 
certain  additional  types  of  health  care  pro- 
fessionals; to  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
such  chapter  with  respect  to  coordination 
with  State  and  local  law;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  385.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  programs  for  the  prevention,  identi- 
fication, and  treatment  of  elder  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Center  on  Elder  Abuse,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
H.R.  386.  A  bill  to  require  the  executive 
branch  to  gather  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion regarding,  and  to  promote  techniques  to 
eliminate,  discriminatory  wage-setting  prac- 
tices and  discriminatory  wage  disparities 
which  are  based  on  sex.  race,  or  national  ori- 
gin; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself. 
Mr  Hansen,  and  Mr  Orton): 
H  R  387  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PALLONE: 
H.R.  388.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  to  repeal  a  requirement  that 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  establish  and  col- 
lect a  fee  or  charge  for  recreational  vessels 
over  16  feet  in  length;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H  R.  389.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive campaign  reform  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  House  Administration,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PENNY: 
H.R.  390.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary  domestic  and  International  serv- 
ice, to  establish  a  Police  Corm  Program,  to 
enhance  benefits  under  th^AU-Volunteer 
Force  educational  assistance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Judiciary,  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  391  A  bill  to  provide  unpaid  leave  to 
certain  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PORTER  (for  himself.  Mr 
WvDEN,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr  Atkins, 
Mr.  BEILEN80N.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr 
Boucher.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr  Bryant. 
Mr  Campbell  of  California.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr  Fawell.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr  Oilman,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Leh.man  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr 
McDermott.  Mr  Machtley.  Mr. 
MarKEY,  Mr.  MAT8UI.  Mr  MooDY.  Mr 
OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr  Richardson. 
Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr  Skaogs,  Mr 
SHAYS,  Mr.  S.MITH  of  Florida.  Mr 
STARK.  Mr  STUDDS,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H  R.  392.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  clarification  with  re- 


spect to  the  authority  of  grantees  under  title 
X  of  such  act  to  provide  Information  and 
counseling  regarding  family  planning:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr     PALLONE    ifor    himself.    Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr    Shays,  and  Mr   Gallo): 

H.R  393  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  commercial 
harvesting  of  Atlantic  striped  bass  in  the 
coastal  waters  and  the  exclusive  economic 
zone:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    PRICE   (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Lancaster): 

H.R.  394  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  prior  law  ex- 
clusion for  scholarships  and  fellowships  and 
to  restore  the  deduction  for  interest  on  edu- 
cational loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H  R.  396.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  clinical 
social  worker  services  are  a  mandatory  bene- 
fit under  the  Medicaid  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce 

H.R.  396  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  real  property 
adjacent  to  the  Andrew  Johnson  National 
Historic  Site  In  Greenville,  TN.  for  Inclusion 
within  the  national  cemetery  located  in  that 
site:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

H.R.  397  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  ac- 
tual and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
creditors'  and  equity  security  holders'  com- 
mittees in  making  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  a  case  under  chapter  11  may  be  paid 
as  administrative  expenses,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  396.  A  bill  to  provide  reduced  rates  for 
nonprofit  senior  citizens  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  399.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  dixjr  deliv- 
ery of  mall  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  400.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
State  Code,  to  remove  the  time  limitation 
for  the  use  of  chapter  34  educational  assist- 
ance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R  401  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  burials  be  per- 
mitted in  national  cemeteries  on  weekends 
and  holidays;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  402.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual's entitlement  to  benefits  thereunder 
shall  continue  through  the  month  of  his  or 
her  death  (without  affecting  any  other  per- 
son's entitlement  to  benefits  for  that 
month),  In  order  to  provide  such  individual's 
family  with  assistance  in  meeting  the  extra 
death-related  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  403  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  benefit  dis- 
parities by  increasing  primary  Insurance 
amounts,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  in- 
volved are  computed  under  the  present  for- 
mula (enacted  In  1977i,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  such  benefits  are  no 
less  than  they  would  have  been  if  computed 
under  the  pre-1977  formula,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Mean.s 

By  Mr   HAMMER.SCHMIDT: 

H.R.  404.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a  no  over- 
all net  loss  policy  for  wetlands  in  the  United 
States,  to  provide  for  differential  levels  of 


protection  for  wetlands  based  on  their  acre- 
age, function,  and  value,  to  reform  proce- 
dures for  issuance  of  permits  for  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  mat^erial  into  navigable  wa- 
ters, and  for  other  purp<.)ses:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
By  Mr  QUILLEN 
H.R.  405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  handicapped  indi- 
viduals a  deduction  for  certain  transpor- 
tation expenses:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

H  R  406  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  an  individ- 
ual may  deduct  amounts  paid  for  his  higher 
education,  or  for  the  higher  education  of  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R  407,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  refundable  tax 
credit  for  taxpayers  who  maintain  house- 
holds which  include  elderly  persons  who  are 
determined  by  a  physician  to  be  disabled;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H,R  408.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefius  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  409.  A  bill  to  create  a  commission  to 
grant  exclusive  franchises  for  the  explo- 
ration for  and  the  commercial  development 
of  geothermal  energy  and  for  the  right  to 
market  any  such  energy  in  its  natural  state, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  410  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVUI  and 
,\IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
inclusion  of  the  services  of  licensed  practical 
nurses  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  411  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIU  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
Inclusion  of  the  services  of  registered  profes- 
sional nurses  under  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  412  A  bill  to  limit  Medicare  denials 
by  peer  review  organizations  of  medically 
necessary  inpatient  hospital  services:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energv  and  Commerce 
By  Mr  RANGEL: 
H  R  413  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  low-income 
housing  credit  permanent,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  RHODES: 
H  R  414  A  bill  to  amend  section  501  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  with  re- 
spect to  the  prohibition  on  honoraria;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  House  Administra- 
tion, Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  415  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  comprehensive 
incentives  for  the  provision  of  long-term 
care,  and  for  other  purposes,  jointly,  to  the 
Committee?  on  Ways  and  Means,  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce 

By  Mr  ROE 
H  R  416,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  .Ameri- 
cans Act  and  the  Public  Health  Service  -Act 
to  provide  expanded  counseling  assistance 
for  the  elderl.v.  sick,  and  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

H  R  417  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  ta  provide  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards  for  health  insur- 
ance  for   the   elderly,   and   to   amend   title 


XVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  Secretary  to  study 
methods  of  further  improving  the  regulation 
of  health  insurance  for  the  elderly  and  to 
evaluate  methods  by  which  the  Medicare 
Program  could  more  fully  meet  the  health 
insurance  needs  of  the  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
By  Mr   ROTH: 

H.R.  418.  h  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  assist  in  the  growth  of 
international  travel  and  tourism  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  419  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
campaign  finance  reform;  jointly,  to  the 
Comm,ittees  on  House  .Administration  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    SCHULZE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HENIiY): 

H.R  420  .\  bill  to  establish  a  limitation  on 
the  bringing  of  product  liability  actions 
which  Is  related  to  the  useful  life  of  the  prod- 
uct involved:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  clarify  and  strengthen 
consumer  protection  provisions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  422,  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  use  of  rights  of 
way  along  Federal-aid  highways  for  the  con- 
struction of  transportation  systems  that  will 
be  part  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  system: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation 

By  Mr  SLATTERY 

H.R.  423.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce with  respect  to  parimutual  wagering 
on  greyhound  racing,  to  maintain  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  greyhound  racing  industry,  and  for 
other  purp<:)ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia: 

H  R.  424,  A  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  County 
Battlefields  Memorial  National  Military 
Park:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  425.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  clarify  the  pro- 
visions of  the  allotment  formula  relating  to 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr,  STEARNS: 

H,R.  426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans  and  to  provide  that  in- 
creases in  such  rates  in  the  future  shall  be 
made  automatically  whenever  increases  are 
made  in  rates  of  Social  Security  benefits:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .'iffairs. 
By  .Mr   SWIFT 

H.R.  427.  A  bill  to  disclaim  any  interests  of 
the  United  States  m  certain  lands  on  San 
Juan  Island.  W.A.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 

H.R,  428,  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  waiting 
period  for  disability  benefits  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  a  disabled  individual 
suffering  from  a  terminal  illness;  to  the 
Co.T.mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  THOMAS  of  Wyoming: 

H,R,  429  .\  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  the  Buf- 


falo Bill  Dam  and  Reser\'o:r  Shoshone 
Project.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program, 
WY;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar .Affairs, 

By  Mr  VANDER  JAGT 
H.R,  430-  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Dividend  plan  by  reforming  the  budget  proc- 
ess, and  by  amending  the  Interna!  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  the  double  tax  on 
dividends.  tC'  allocate  corporate  income  tax 
revenues  for  payments  to  qualified  reg- 
istered voters,  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Rules, 

By  Mrs,  VXCANOVICH  ifor  herself.  Mr. 
Bilbrav.   Mr    Dornan  of  California. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr    Skeen, 
Mr,  KOLBE.  Mr,  Stump,  Mr   DeFazio, 
Mr       Bliley.      Mr,      Stear.ss.      Mr, 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Bukto.v  of  Indiana,  Mr, 
Lagomarsino.  Mr,  McCandless.  Mr. 
Gallo.    Mr    Hitto.    Mr    Goss.    Mr. 
Stallings.  Mr   Thovas  of  Wyom.mg, 
Mr.    McDadl.    Mr,    Stenhglm.    Mr. 
Towns,    Mr    Saxton.    Mr,    Emerson. 
Mr.  Sl-ndquist.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr,  Rav. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr  K,»iNjorski, 
Mr,    Coble.    Mr    Tallon.    Mr    B:li- 
RaKIS.   Mr     McDERMrrrr,    Mr     SHAYS, 
Mr    Cox  of  California,  Mr    Miller  of 
Ohio.   Mr    ScHlFF.   Mr    ARCHER,   and 
Mr.  McColluM): 
H.R.  431.   A  bill  to  prohibit  a  State  fi-om 
imposing  an  income  tax  on  the  pension  In- 
come of  individuals  who  are  not  residents  or 
domiciliaries  of  that  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WALKER: 
H-R  432,  A  bill  to  allow  an  item,  veto  in  ap- 
propriation acts  for  fiscal  years  1991,  1992, 
■.993,  1994.  and  1996  by  the  President  to  reduce 
spending  to  levels  necessary  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  fiscal  year  :995,  and  to  es- 
tablish select  com.mittees  on  congressional 
budget  and  appropriation  process  reform  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate: jointly,  to  the  Com.mittees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules 
By  Mr  WEISS: 
H  R.  433,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Seri.Tce  Act  to  provide  funds  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  public  health  emer- 
gencies; to  the  Committee  on  Energy-  and 
Commerce, 

H.R  434  A  bill  to  make  an  exception  to  the 
United  States  embargo  on  trade  with  Cuba 
for  the  export  of  medicines  or  medical  sup- 
plies, instruments,  or  equipmient.  to  the 
Committ.ee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

H.R,  435,  .A  bill  to  require  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  other 
Federal  agencies  to  report  oral  comm.unica- 
tions  relating  to  activities  of  that  office,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations, 

H,R  436  A  bill  tc  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, transfer,  or  importation  of  ,25  cali- 
ber and  32  caliber  ammunition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
«  H.R,  437,  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  restore  the  pre-1981  pro- 
visions for  determining  the  order  of  payment 
of  lump-sum  death  benefits,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  438  .A  bill  to  a.mend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  .Act  to  restore  from  age  16  to 
age  18  the  age  of  a  child  at  which  certain 
benefits  under  such  title  are  terminated:  to 
the  Comm.ittee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R,  439,  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  restore  child's  insurance 
benefits  for  postsecondary  school  students: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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H.R.  440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  dlsallbw  the  deduction 
for  advertlslnff  or  other  promotion  expenses 
with  respect  to  sales  of  tobacco  products  un- 
less the  taxpayer  pays  for  a  certain  amount 
of  advertising  on  the  health  effects  of  smok- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  441.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  economic 
adjustment  of  communities,  industries,  and 
workers  to  reductions  or  realignments  in  de- 
fense or  aerospace  contracts,  military  facili- 
ties, and  arms  export,  and  for  other  purposes, 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Education  and  Labor.  Government  Oper- 
ations; and  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  442.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Rules. 

H.R.  443.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  waive,  for  5  years,  the 
24-month  waiting  period  for  medicare  eligi- 
bility on  the  basis  of  a  disability  In  the  case 
of  individuals  with  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  (AIDS),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr   BROOMFIELD; 

H.R.  444    A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  termination 
of  the  office  of  an  independent  counsel;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WOLF 

H.R.  445.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  consider  the  closing  and  relocation  of  the 
Lofton  Con-ectlonal  Complex;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr  Fascell.  Mr  Ravenel. 
Mr.  HOCHBRIECK.NER.  Mr.  Beilenso.n. 
Mrs  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr 
ScHi'MER.  Mr  Moody.  Ms  Pelosi. 
Mr.  ATKINS,  and  Mr.  Sikorski): 

H  R.  446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require 
new  standards  for  corporate  average  fuel 
economy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr   LEHMAN  of  California: 

H.R.  447.  A  bill  to  require  the  clear  and 
uniform  disclosure  by  depository  institu- 
tions of  interest  rates  payable  and  fees  as- 
sessable with  respect  to  deposit  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  448.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mld-Valley  Unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  449.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
the  delivery  of  water  from  the  New  Melones 
Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project.  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

H  R  450  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stock  Raising 
Homestead  Act  to  resolve  certain  problems 
regarding  subsurface  estates,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  McCLOSKEY; 

H.R.  451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  to  provide  that  when  benefit* 
are  paid  for  at  least  2  years  after  an  Initial 
determination  of  eligibility  for  such  benefits 
the  benefits  will  not  be  required  to  be  repaid 
upon  a  final  determination  of  ineligibility 
for  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  ANDERSON 

H.J  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April    1991   as   "National   Cancer  Awareness 


Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs  BENTLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  22.   1991.  as 
"Religious  Freedom  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois; 
H.J    Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October    1991    as    "National    Breast   Cancer 
Awareness   Month";    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  September  1.  1991.  as 
"Working  Mothers'  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  1991  as  "National  Black  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res  41  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  1992  as  "National  Black  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  CRANE: 
H.J.  Res.  42  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment   to   the   Constitution    providing 
that  no  person  may  be  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  more  than  three  times, 
and  providing  that  no  person  may  be  elected 
to  the  Senate  more  than  once;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   DARDEN: 
H  J    Res.  43   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H  J.  Res.  44  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  45  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  U.S.  and  for 
greater  accountability  in  the  enactment  of 
the  tax  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  46  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  burning  the  Hag  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  IRELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  47  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  following  the 
achievement  of  a  balanced  budget;  any  exist- 
ing budget  surplus  should  be  applied  to  re- 
ducing the  national  debt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    (for    himself   Mr. 
ABERCROMBIE.       Mr.       AuCois.       Mr. 
DeFazr-i.    Mr.    Dellums.    Mr     Don- 
nelly.  Mr.   Early.  Mr.   Flake.   Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Gordon.   Mr.   Hayes  of  Illinois,   Mr 
Lewis  of  Georgia.   Mr.   McHioh.  Mr 
Mavroi'les.  Mr    Mkime.  Mrs    Mink. 
Mr   Murphy.  Mr   Nacle.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr     Oberstar.    Mr    Owens   of   New 
York.  Mr    Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr   Serrano, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr  Stokes.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
EvANSi: 
H.J.   Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  coocemlng 
the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   LENT: 
H.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  7,  1991.  as  "Just  Pray  No  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.  ToRkicELLi.  and   Mr.   Ber- 
MAN): 
H.J.   Res.  50    Joint  resolution  concerning 
Saudi  windfall  oil  profits  and  allied  burden 
sharing  with  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM 
H.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May   1991  as  "Older  Americans  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

By  Mr.  POSHARD: 
H.J.  Res  52.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  authorizing 
the  President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
item  of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  a 
Federal  balanced  budget;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUMP: 
H  .1  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  4-year  terms  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  limit  the  number  of 
terms  Representatives  may  serve;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res  55.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  allowing  the  President  to  veto  any 
Item  of  appropriation  or  any  provision  in 
any  act  or  joint  resolution  containing  an 
item  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  WEISS 
H  J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May   1991,  as  "National  Hun- 
tington's Disease  Awareness  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  should  pro- 
vide certain  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices in  its  administration  of  the  civil  service 
disability  retirement  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Con.  Res  10.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning appropriate  notification  of  hospital 
closings;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  in  defense  of  life  or  liberty 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  all  other  legitimate  en- 
deavors; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  or  the  Congress  should  abrogate 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  of  1977  and  the 
Neutrality  Treaty  and  the  Congress  should 
repeal  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD.  Mr  Cox  of  California.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
ROHRABACHER,  Mr  McCandless.  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Herger.  Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Campbell  of 
California.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr  McCrerv, 
Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr 
Bateman,  Mr  Goss,  Mr.  Lnhofe.  Mr 
Packard,  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
Holloway.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr  Kyl.  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Grandy. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Armey. 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  McMillan  of  North 
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Carolina.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr 
LiGHTFOOT.   Mr.  COMBF.st.  Mr.  COBI.K. 
Mr       Dreif.r      of      California,      Mr 
Cli.noer,    Mr    DORNAN   of  California. 
Mr    Ha.stekt.  Mr    Weldon.  Mr    B.\R- 
TON  of  Texas.  Mr   Smith  of  Texas.  .Mr 
Martin  of  New  Yorli.  Mr    Myers  of 
Indiana,    Mr     Oxlkv.    Mr.    Boehner. 
Mr.  ScHAKFER.  Mr,  Hancock.  Mr.  Ire- 
LANH.  Mr    L<.)wery  of  California.  Mrs, 
Bentley.   Mr.   Stump.   Mr    Hopkins. 
and  Mr.  Fields): 
H    Con,  Res.   13.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commend  the  President  for  his  actions  to 
date  in  responding  to  Iraq's  Invasion  of  Ku- 
wait and  its  treat  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
and  to  express  the  support  of  the  Congress 
for  United  National  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 678  (1990);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A  f  f &  i  rs 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  awarding  of  contracts  in  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  McGRATH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  15   Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  contribution  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  to  offset  the  economic  impact 
of  Operation  Desert  Shield;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Markey.    Mrs.    Schroeder.    Mr. 
GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
M(X)DY.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Feighan.  Mrs.  MOREi.LA.  Mrs.  Boxer. 
Mr.   Udall.   Mr.   Conyers.   Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.   Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr    Stark.  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr    ATKINS.  Mr.  ScHEUER.  and 
Ms.  PELOSI); 
H.  Con.  Res.  16.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should  fun- 
damentally reassess  the  necessity  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  and  instruct  his 
representatives    to    the    Limited    Test    Ban 
Treaty  Amendment  Conference  in  January. 
1990   to   support   a   comprehensive   test  ban 
amendment;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   SCHEUER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  continue  to  levy  stringent 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq,  rather  than 
resort  to  military  action,  and  that  any  deci- 
sion to  use  offensive  military  action  must  be 
executed  only  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  WEISS 
H.  Con  Res  18  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  de- 
Blrability  of  promoting  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation,  setting  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation  goals  for  the  United  States,  and 
calling  an  energy  summit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energi'  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr    BARTON  of  Texas  (for  himself 
and  Mr   Gil. MAN): 
H   Res   17.  RpsoliitK.in  pr('v:d;ne  for  manda- 
tory drug  tesimK  of  .Members  nf  the  House  of 
Rppresent.alives;  to  the  Commuiee  on  House 
Administration 

By  Mrs   BENTLEY 
H    Res    18   Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  re- 
construction contracts  to  rebuild  the  infra- 


structure in  Kuwait  should  be  awarded  pro- 
portionately to  the  contractors  of  those  na- 
tions that  shouldered  the  burden  of  defend- 
ing the  Emirate  of  Kuwait;  to  the  Committee 
or.  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself.  Mr,  Bry- 
"a.st.    Mr    Stakk,   Mr    Dell'l-MS.    Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr,  Miller 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Kostmayeri: 
H    Res,  19.  Resolution  calling  for  the  sub- 
mission to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
certain     information     regarding     Operation 
Desert  Shield;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreigm  Affairs  and  .^rmed  Services. 
By  Mr   HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H,  Res.  20.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require  a 
rollcall  vote  on  passage  of  any  measure  mak- 
ing appropriations  or  providing  revenue;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  21.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House  to  re- 
view and  study  pertinent  recommendation^ 
of  the  President's  private  sector  survey  on 
cost  control,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HOUGHTON  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Shays  ): 
H.  Res.  22.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prohibit 
consideration    of   certain    long-term    resolu- 
tions making  continuing  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SHAYS: 
H.  Res.  23.  Resolution  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  urges   the   President  to  in- 
struct the  Attorney  General  to  appoint  an 
independent  counsel   to  investigate  the  in- 
volvement  of  Government   officials  In   the 
savings  and  loan  scandal;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  WEISS: 
H.  Res.  24  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  encourage  both 
electronic  and  print  media  to  air  or  print 
more  antismoking  ads  as  a  public  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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and   all    combat    wounded    veterans:    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

7.  Also,  petition  of  the  township  of  Brick. 
NJ.  relative  to  Cpl.  Thomas  J  Murphy. 
rSMC  (ret.):  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

[Omitted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  28.  19901 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  687  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Third  Olbiil  Era  Kelulau.  Republic  of 
Palau.  relative  to  the  enlistment  of  Palauan 
citizens  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.  In 
order  to  assist  with  Operation  Desert  Shield: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2.  Also,  petition  of  the  Redondo  Beach  City 
School  District,  Redondo  Beach,  CA,  relative 
to  the  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act  of 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

3.  Also,  petition  of  First  Congregational 
United  Church  of  Christ,  Ypsilanti,  MI,  rel- 
ative to  the  Middle  E^ast  crisis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  .\ffairs. 

4.  .^Iso,  petition  of  the  Legislature  of 
Rockland  County,  New  City,  NY,  relative  to 
the  election  process  ;n  Haiti;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

5.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Clifton,  NJ. 
relative  to  the  use  of  triple  trailers  and 
super  trailers  on  the  Nation's  highways:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
p<3rtation 

6.  Also,  petition  of  the  township  committee 
of  the  township  of  Lakewood,  relative  to  per- 
manent medical  care  for  Thomas  J,  Murphy 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

[Omitted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 

October  28.  1990] 
The  text  of  the  commtmication  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  dated  October  17. 
1990,  is  as  follows; 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Public  Works 

AND  Transportation, 
Washington.  DC.  October  17.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Mr   Speaker:  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
resolutions  adopted   by   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  on  August 
1,  1990  and  October  5,  1990   These  resolutions 
authorize    studies    of    potential     water    re- 
sources projects  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  M.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 


RESoLtmoN— Santee,  Cooper  and  Congaree 

Rivers.    Charleston    to    Columbla,    SC. 

Docket  2335 

Heso/red  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  on  the  Sant*e  River  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  pub- 
lished as  House  Document  96.  Seventy-third 
Congress.  First  Session,  and  other  pertinent 
reports,  to  determine  whether  any  modifica- 
tions of  the  recommendations  contained 
therein  are  advisable  at  the  present  time  in 
the  interest  of  navigation.  Hood  control,  hy- 
dropower,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation, and  other  related  purposes. 

.Adopted   .August  1.  1990 

.'Vttesl 

G;,ENS  M    .4.NDERS0N, 

Chairman. 
Requested      by       Representative      Robin 
Tallon.) 
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Resolution— APPLE  Creek.  Green  County. 
IL.  Docket  2349 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Illinois  River.  Illinois,  and  its  Tribu- 
taries, published  as  House  Document  472, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress.  Second  Session. 
and  other  pertinent  reports,  to  determine 
whether  any  modifications  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  therein  are  advis- 
able at  the  present  time,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  improvements  for  water  and  relat- 
ed land  resource  needs  and  problems.  Includ- 
ing the  construction  of  multi-purpose  lakes. 
In  or  near  the  Apple  Creek  drainage  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  Greene  County.  Illinois. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Richard  Dur- 
bin.) 

Resolution— Central  and  Weet  Central 
ARKANSAS.  Docket  2350 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Arkansas  River  and  Tributaries,  pub- 
lished as  House  Document  308.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress.  First  Session,  and  other 
pertinent  reports,  to  determine  whether  any 
modifications  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein  are  advisable  at  this  time, 
with  a  particular  reference  to  agricultural 
water  supply  in  central  and  west  central  Ar- 
kansas This  study  shall  assess  the  use  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  Including  storage  and  con- 
veyance systems.  In  meeting  water  supply 
De«ds.  and  examine  practices  to  minimise  sa- 
linity problems. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Att«8t: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman 

(Requested  by  Representative  Paul  Ham- 
merschmidt.) 

Resolution— Jefferson  County.  MO. 
Docket  2351 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Coon  Rap- 
ids Dam  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Ohio  River, 
published  as  House  Document  669,  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress.  Third  Session,  and  other  per- 
tinent reports,  to  determine  whether  any 
modifications  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein  are  desirable  at  this  time, 
with  particular  reference  to  providing  a  re- 
gional plan  to  address  water  supply  and  re- 
lated water  and  environmental  resource 
problems,  needs,  opportunities,  and  solu- 
tions, with  special  emphasis  on  Jefferson 
County.  Missouri. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Richard  Gep- 
hardt.) 

Resolution— Burt  and  Washincton 
Counties.  NE.  Docket  2352 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 


of  Representatives,  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Missouri  River  and  Tributaries,  pub- 
lished as  House  Document  238.  Seventy-third 
Congress.  Second  Session.  House  Document 
475.  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  Second  Ses- 
sion, and  other  pertinent  reports,  to  deter- 
mine the  advisability  of  modifying  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  therein  for  flood 
control,  drainage,  and  other  purposes  within 
the  Missouri  River  tributary  basins  of  the 
Burt-Washington  County  Drainage  District. 
Nebraska. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  m.  Anderson. 

Chairman 

(Requested  by  Representative  Peter 
Hoagland.i 

Resolution— Freeport.  XL.  Docket  2353 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Rivers 
and  Harbors  is  hereby  requested  to  review 
the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  Rock 
River.  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  published  as 
House  Document  112.  Eightieth  Congress. 
First  Session,  and  other  pertinent  reports, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  advisability  of 
modifications  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein  In  the  interest  of  flood  control 
and  related  water  resources  purposes  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Freeport.  Illinois. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Lynn  Mar- 
tin.) 

Resolution— Pearl  River  Basin.  MS. 
Docket  2354 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  Stales  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  a  Joint  Investigation  and  survey  of  the 
Pearl  River  Basin  watershed.  Mississippi  and 
furnish  their  recommendations  for  the  in- 
stallation of  works  of  Improvement  needed 
for  flood  prevention  or  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  disposal  of  water, 
and  for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Mike 
Parker  ) 

Resolition— Belmont  and  Jefferson 
Counties.  OH.  Docket  2355 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  Comprehensive  Flood  Control  Plan  for 
the  Ohio  and  Lower  Mississippi  Rivers,  pub- 
lished as  Flood  Control  Committee  Docu- 
ment 306.  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  First 
Session,  and  other  pertinent  reports  to  de- 
termine whether  modifications  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  therein  are  advis- 
able at  this  time  in  the  interest  of  providing 
additional  Improvements  for  flood  control 
and  allied  purposes  along  the  Ohio  River  and 
Its  Tributaries  with  particular  reference  to 
existing  problems  in  Belmont  and  Jefferson 
Counties.  Ohio. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 


January  3,  1991 

Attest: 

Glenn  m.  Anderson. 

Chairman 
(Requested  by  Representative  Douglas  Ap- 
plegate.) 


Resolution— Marine  Park.  Brooklyn.  NY. 
Docket  2356 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  New  York  from  Eiast 
Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay.  New 
York,  published  as  House  Document  215. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress.  First  Session,  and 
other  pertinent  reports,  to  determine  wheth- 
er modifications  of  the  recommendations 
contained  therein  are  advisable  at  this  time. 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  improvements 
for  beach  erosion  control,  hurricane  protec- 
tion and  environmental  improvements  In  Ja- 
maica Bay  including  environmentally  sen- 
sitive areas  along  Plumb  Beach.  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Charles 
Schumer.) 

Resolution— Raritan  Bay  and  Sandy  Hook 
Bay.  NJ,  Docket  2357 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  Raritan  Bay  and  Sandy  Hook  Bay.  New 
Jersey,  published  as  House  Document  464. 
Eighty-seventh  Congress.  Second  Session, 
and  other  pertinent  reports,  to  determine 
the  advisability  of  modifications  to  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  therein  to  provide 
erosion  control  and  storm  damage  preven- 
tion for  the  Raritan  Bay  and  Sandy  Hook 
Bay 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Frank 
Pallone  ) 

Resolution— South  Branch  Blacklick 
Creek,  pa.  Docket  2357 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Worts 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  Tributaries,  published 
as  House  Document  306,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress. First  Session,  and  other  pertinent  re- 
ports, to  determine  whether  modiflca.tions  of 
the  recommendations  contained  therein  are 
advisable  at  the  present  time,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  Improvements  within  the 
Conemaugh  River  Basin  for  water  and  relat- 
ed land  resource  needs,  including  abatement 
of  acid  mine  drainage  in  the  South  Blacklick 
Creek  In  the  vicinity  of  Nanty  Glo.  Penn- 
sylvania 

Adopted  October  5,  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  John  P. 
Murtha. ) 


January  3,  1991 
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resolution  — SCTTH  BRANCH  BLACKLICK 

Creek.  PA.  docket  2358 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Work!, 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
0]  Hepresentatnes  Thai  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  ihe  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  Tributaries,  published 
as  House  Document  306.  Sevenly-fourlh  Con- 
gre.ss.  First  Session,  and  other  pertinent  re- 
ports, to  determine  whether  modifications  of 
the  reeommendations  contained  therein  are 
advisable  at  the  present  time,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  improvements  within  the 
Conemaugh  River  Basin  for  water  and  relat- 
ed land  resource  needs,  including  abatement 
of  acid  mine  drainage  in  the  South  Blacklick 
Creek  In  the  vicinity  of  Naniy  Glo,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
.\dopted:  October  5.  1990 
Attest: 

GLENN  M.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 
(Requested    by    Representative    John    P. 
Murtha.) 

RESOLUTION— Dare  County  Beaches.  NC 
Hurricane  and  Storm  Damage  Preven- 
tion. Docket  2339 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  in  accordance  with  section  liO  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  .^ct  of  1962,  is  requested  to 
make,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, studies  of  the  Dare  County  beaches. 
Dare  County.  North  Carolina,  in  the  interest 
of  beach  erosion  control,  hurricane  protec- 
tion, storm  damage  reduction  needs,  and  re- 
lated purposes. 
Adopted:  August  1.  1990 
Attest: 

Glenn  m.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
(Requested      by      Representative      Walter 
Jones.) 

Resolution— Jackson  and  trf.ston,  tn. 
Docket  2340 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
published  as  House  Document  308,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  Second  .Session  and  other 
pertinent  reports,  to  determine  whether  any 
modifications  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein  are  advisable,  with  particular 
reference  U>  the  need  for  reservoirs  and  other 
improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson  and 
Trenton,  Tennessee,  in  the  interest  of  flood 
control,  drainage,  fish  and  wildlife  mitiga- 
tion and  restoration,  recreation,  regional  de- 
velopment, environmental  conservation  and 
allied  purposes 

Adopted   August  1,  1990 

Attest: 

Glenn  m  ."iNDERSON. 

Chairman 

(Requested  by  Representative  John  Tan- 
ner.) 

Resolution— Corpus  Christi.  TX.  Dck-ket 
2341 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  on  the  Port  Aransas-Cor- 
pus  Christi  Ship  Channel,  Texas  i45-Foot 
Project  I  published  as  House  Document  99. 
90th   Congress.    Second    Session,    and    other 


pertinent  reports  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  modifying  the  Corpus  Christi  Ship 
Channel,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  La 
Quinta  Channel  and  on  Harbor  Island,  in  the 
interest  of  commercial  navigation  and  relat- 
ed purposes 

Adopted:  August  1,  1990 

Attest  ■ 

GLENN  M,  ANDERSON. 

Chairman. 

I  Requested  by  Representative  Solomon 
Ortiz. » 

RESOLUTION— CHARLESTON  HaRBOR.  SC. 

Docket  2342 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  on  Charleston  Harbor. 
South  Carolina,  published  as  House  Docu- 
ment 100-27,  One  Hundredth  Congress.  First 
Session,  and  other  pertrnent  reports,  to  de- 
termine whether  any  modifications  of  the 
recommendations  contained  therein  are  ad- 
visable at  this  time  in  the  interest  of  naviga- 
tion, with  particular  emphasis  on  deepening 
and  widening. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Arthur 
Ravenel.) 

Resolution— Jefferson  and  Orleans 
Parishes,  la.  Docket  2343 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  on  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
Louisiana,  published  as  House  Document  231, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  First  Session,  and 
the  report  on  the  Mississippi  River  Delta  at 
and  below  New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  published 
as  House  Document  550,  Eighty -seventh  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  and  other  pertinent  re- 
ports, to  determine  whether  any  modiTica- 
lions  of  the  recommendations  contained 
therein  are  advisable  at  the  present  time, 
with  particular  reference  to  improvements 
for  flood  control  and  related  purposes  in  Or- 
leans and  Jefferson  Parishes,  Louisiana. 
Such  study  shall  include  consideration  of 
improvements  that  evacuate  flood  waters 
from  developed  areas  through  federal  and 
non-federal  levees  as  well  as  methods  to  im- 
prove the  water  quality  of  fiood  waters  en- 
tering l^ke  Pontchartrain,  Lake  Borgne,  the 
Barataria  Bay  Estuaries  and  other  water 
bodies  from  portions  of  the  Parishes  on  both 
the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

.Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

iReQOeBted  by  Representatives  Lindy  (Mrs. 
Hale)Bogg8,  Billy  Tauzm,  Bob  Livingston.) 

Resolution— F*E A  River,  ar.^on.  .M.. 
Docket  2344 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  o!  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Arm.y  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  a  joint  investigation  and  survey  of  the 
Pea  River  watershed.  Alabama  and  furnish 
their  recomm.endations  for  the  installation 
of  works  of  improvement  needed  for  flood 
prevention  or  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, utiliiation.  and  disposal  of  water,  and 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes 
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Adopted:  August  1.  1990 
Attest: 

Glenn  M,  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
I  Requested     by     Representative     William 
Dickinson.) 

Resolution— Guayanilla.  Guayanes  and 
Las  Mareas  Harbors.  PR.  Dixket  2345 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  fiepresentatives .  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  Guayanes  Harbor.  Puerto  Rico,  published 
as  House  Document  243.  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. First  Session,  and  Ponce  Harlxir,  Puer- 
to Rico,  published  as  House  Document  532. 
Ninety-fourth  Congress.  Second  Session,  and 
other  pertinent  reports,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein  should  be  modified  with  re- 
spect to  deep  draft  navigation  needs  at 
Guayanes,  Las  Mareas,  and  Guayanilla  Har- 
bors. Puerto  Rico,  Such  recommendations 
shall  be  consistent  with  related  studies  con- 
ducted under  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 
Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 
Attest; 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman 
(Requested     by     Resident     Commissioner 
Jaime  Fuster.) 

resolution— St.  Louis.  MO.  D<xrKET  2346 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engri- 
neers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Coon  Rap- 
ids Dam  and  the  Mouth  of  the  Ohio  River. 
published  as  House  Document  669,  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress.  Third  Session,  and  other  per- 
tinent reports,  to  determine  whether  any 
modifications  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained therein  are  desirable  at  this  time, 
with  particular  reference  to  providing  a  plan 
to  address  the  construction  of  port  facilities 
and  related  wat*r  and  environmental  re- 
source problems,  needs,  opportunities  and  so- 
lutions, near  the  mouth  of  the  River  des 
Peres  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  County. 
Missouri 
Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Richard  Gep- 
hardt), 

Resolution— Lower  Savannah  River,  G.^. 
Docket  2348 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  ;s  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Savannah  River,  Georgia,  published 
as  House  Document  657,  Seventhy-eighth 
Congress,  Second  Session,  and  other  perti- 
nent reports,  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  m.odifymg  the  recomimendations  con- 
tained therein,  with  particular  reference  to 
determining  if  any  modifications  should  be 
made  to  cutoffs  or  other  structures  con- 
structed as  part  of  the  Savannah  River 
Below  Augusta  Navigational  FYoiect.  Alter- 
natives for  modifying  existing  structures  or 
cutoffs  shall  be  determ.ined  m  consideration 
of  recreation,  navigation,  loss  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  water  quality  and  supply. 
wetlands,  other  current  and  foreseeable  envi- 
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ronmental    problems,    and   loss   of  environ- 
mental amenities  along  the  project. 
Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 
Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
(Requested     by     Representative     Lindsay 
Thomas. ) 

Resolution— Sabine-Neches  Waterway.  TX. 
Docket  2338 

Resoli^ed  bv  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  That  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  Is  requested  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
on  the  Sabine-Neches  Waterway,  published 
as  House  Document  553.  87th  Congress.  Sec- 
ond Session,  and  other  pertinent  reports  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  modifying  the 
Channel  to  Orange  In  the  Interest  of  com- 
mercial navigation 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson, 

Chairman 

(Requested  by  Represenutive  Charles  Wil- 
son.) 

Resolltion— New  Hanover  County  Beach. 
NC.  Docket  2337 

Resolved  bv  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
In  accordance  with  section  110  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1962.  Is  requested  to  make, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
studies  of  the  area  south  of  Carolina  Beach, 
between  the  southern  limits  of  Kure  Beach 
and  the  northern  limits  of  Fort  Fisher.  New 
Hanover  County.  North  Carolina,  In  the  In- 
terest of  beach  erosion  control,  hurricane 
protection,  storm  damage  reduction  needs, 
and  related  purposes. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Charlie 
Rose.) 

Resolution— Wrichtsville  Beach-North 
Portion,  NC,  Docket  2336 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
In  accordance  with  section  110  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1962.  Is  requested  to  make, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
studies  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Wrlghtsville  Beach.  New  Hanover  County. 
North  Carolina.  In  the  Interest  of  beach  ero- 
sion control,  hurricane  protection,  stomn- 
damage  reduction  needs,  and  related  pur- 
poses. 

Adopted:  August  1.  1990. 

Attest: 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

(Requested  by  Representative  Charlie 
Roae.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

lOrmtted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  28.  19901 

The  text  of  the  communication  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public     Works     and     Transportation, 


which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  dated  October  24. 
1990,  is  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS    AND 

Transportation,  U.S.  House  of 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

Washington.  DC.  October  24.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  approved  the  following  reso- 
lutions on  October  3.  1990: 

lease  RESOLL"nON8 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Department  of  Justice.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Department  of  the  Navy,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Washington.  DC 

Office  of  Personnel  Management.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

CONSTRUCTION/ ACQUISmON  RESOLUTION 

Federal  Building.  Oakland.  California 
(amendment). 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolution  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 

Committee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  uf  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (M  U.S.C.  606). 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
approximately  66.000  occuplable  square  feet 
of  space  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina,  at  an 
estimated  maximum  cost  of  $5,280,000  for  a 
period  of  20  years,  a  prospectus  for  which  is 
attached  to.  and  included  in.  this  resolution. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated;  Octolwr  5.  1990. 

Committee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606). 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
70.000  occuplable  square  feet  of  space  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  (U.S.  Attorney)  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  at  an  estimated  maximum 
annual  cost  of  S2. 800.000  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  a  prospectus  for  which  is  attached  to, 
and  Included  In.  this  resolution. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated:  October  5,  1990. 

Committee  resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U  S.C.  606i. 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
approximately  278.978  occuplable  square  feet 
of  space  in  the  Norfolk.  Virginia,  area  for 
Department  of  the  Navy,  at  an  estimated 
maximum  annual  cost  of  $4,742,626.  for  a  pe- 
riod of  20  years,  a  prospectus  for  which  Is  at- 
tached to,  and  Included  in.  this  resolution. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated:  October  5.  1990. 


January  3.  1991 

Committee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  F^blic  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606). 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
approximately  102.932  occuplable  square  feet 
of  space  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washington.  DC.  at  an 
estimated  maximum  cost  of  $4,309,763  for  a 
period  of  20  years,  a  prospectus  for  which  Is 
attached  to.  and  Included  In.  this  resolution. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated:  October  5.  1990. 

Co.mmittee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C  606). 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
approximately  69.790  occuplable  square  feet 
of  space  for  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment in  the  Washington.  DC  metropolitan 
area,  at  an  estimated  maximum  annual  cost 
of  $2,791,000  for  a  period  of  10  years  (Including 
termination  rights  after  the  5th  year),  a  pro- 
spectus for  which  is  attached  to,  and  in- 
cluded in,  this  resolution. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 
Dated;  October  5.  1990. 

Committee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C  606). 
an  additional  $27,229,000  is  authorized  for  the 
acquisition  by  lease-purchase  of  a  Federal 
Building  in  Oakland,  California. 

Glenn  M  Anderson. 

Chairman 
Dated:  October  5.  1990. 

Committee  resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C  606). 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
approximately  66.000  occuplable  square  feet 
of  space  for  the  Environmental  FYotection 
Agency,  in  Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina,  at  an 
estimated  maximum  cost  of  $5,280,000  for  a 
period  of  20  years,  a  prospectus  for  which  is 
attached  to.  and  Included  In.  this  resolution. 
Glenn  m.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated:  October  5.  1990. 

Committee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C  606). 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
70.000  occuplable  square  feet  of  space  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  (US  Attorney)  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  at  an  estimated  maximum 
annual  cost  of  $2,800,000  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  a  prospectus  for  which  is  attached  to. 
and  included  in.  this  resolution. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated;  October  5.  1990 

CoMMrrTEE  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C  606). 
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apprt  priari'T.s  arf  authorized  for  a  lease  of 
approximately  278.978  occuplable  square  feet 
of  space  in  the  Norfolk.  Virginia,  area  for 
Department  of  the  Navy,  at  an  estimated 
maximum  annual  cost  of  $4,742,626.  for  a  pe- 
riod of  20  years,  a  prospectus  for  which  is  at- 
tached to,  and  Included  in.  this  resolution. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated:  October  5.  1990. 

CoMMrrrEE  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  606). 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
approximately  102.932  occuplable  square  feet 
of  space  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  Washington.  D.C.  at  an 
estimated  maximum  cost  of  $4,309,763  for  a 
period  of  20  years,  a  prospectus  for  which  is 
attached  to.  and  included  in.  this  resolution. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated:  October  5.  1990. 

Committee  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C  606). 
appropriations  are  authorized  for  a  lease  for 
approximately  69.790  occuplable  square  feet 
of  space  for  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment in  the  Washington.  DC.  metropolitan 
area,  at  an  estimated  maximum  annual  cost 
of  $2,791,000  for  a  period  of  10  years  (including 
termination  rights  after  the  5th  year),  a  pro- 
spectus for  which  is  attached  to.  and  in- 
cluded in,  this  resolution. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson, 

Chairman. 
Dated;  October  5,  1990 

CoMMrrTEE  Resolution 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. That  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  i40  U.S.C.  606). 
an  additional  $27,229,000  is  authorized  for  the 
acquisition  by  lease-purchase  of  a  Federal 
Building  in  Oakland.  California. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

Chairman. 
Dated:  October  5.  1990. 


his  approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  26.  1990: 

H.J.  Res.  669.  Joint  resolution  to  salute 
and  congratulate  the  people  of  Poland  as 
they  connmemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  on 
May  3.  1991: 

H.R.  5275.  An  act  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
Congressional  Award  Board,  and  to  other- 
wise revise  such  act: 

H.R.  5482.  An  act  to  waive  the  period  of 
congressional  review  for  certain  District  of 
Columbia  acts  authorizing  the  issuance  of 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bonds:  and 

H.J.  Res.  682.  Joint  resolution  waiving  cer- 
tain enrollment  requirements  with  respect 
to  any  reconciliation  bill,  appropriation  bill, 
or  continuing  resolution  for  the  remainder  of 
the  101st  Congress. 

On  October  28,  1990: 

H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 


APPOINTMENT.-^   HV  TliK  SPKAKER 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
October  27.  1990.  the  Speaker  an- 
nounced that  on  October  28.  1990.  he  re- 
quested the  following  Members  to  serve 
as  congressional  liaison  on  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubi- 
lee Commission  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
cancies thereon: 

Mr.  Campbell.  Colorado: 

Ms.  Ro-s-Lehtinen,  Florida:  and 

Ms    MnL!N.\RL  New  York 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Chr.itted  Irom  the  Congressional  Record  of 
.\ox  ember  2.  19901 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  rommittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker. 

On  October  29.  1990: 

H.R.  3791.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beulah  C 
Shifnett; 

H.R.  4090.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Glorieta  National  Battlefield 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4299.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  fishery  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5835.  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcili- 
ation pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991: 
and 

H.R.  5872  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  require  qualifying  employer  securi- 
ties to  include  interest  in  publicly  traded 
partnerships. 

On  October  30.  1990: 

H.R.  3911.  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  allowance 
for  services  of  attendants; 

H.R.  5004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Mills  River  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  potential  addition  to  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system: 

H.R.  5433.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying 
■■  t^rtain  lands  to  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion nf  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R    5933    An  at.;   to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary extensicm  of  the  certain  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  community  development. 
On  November  19,  1990 

H.R.  4567.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  in  South  Dakota  and  Colorado. 
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OLUTIONS SIGNED  AFTER  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker. 

On  November  1.  1990: 

H.R.  987.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act,  to 
protect  certain  lands  in  the  Tongaiss  Na- 
tional Forest  in  perpetuity,  to  modify  cer- 
tain long-term  timber  contracts,  to  provide 
for  protection  of  riparian  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  1396.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  se- 
curities laws  in  order  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  securities  law  enforcement; 

H.R.  3310.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991; 

H.R.  4808.  An  act  to  encourage  solar,  wind, 
waste,  and  geothermal  power  production  by 
removing  the  size  limitations  contained  in 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978; 

H.R.  5113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  in- 
juries; 

H.R.  5140.  An  act  to  amend  the  Elementarj" 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  im- 
prove secondary  school  programs  for  basic 
skills  improvement  and  dropout  prevention 
and  reentry,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5158.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmnent.  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1991.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5313.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5667.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  to  transfer 
jurisdiction  of  the  Big  South  Fork  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5732.  An  act  to  promote  and  strength- 
en aviation  security,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  5871.  An  act  to  amend  the  farm  quota 
provisions  of  section  319  (g).  (h)  and  (i)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  November  5.  1990: 

H.R.  996.  An  act  to  promote  excellence  in 
American  mathematics,  science  and  engi- 
neering education;  enhance  the  scientific 
and  technical  liteAcy  of  the  American  pub- 
lic; stimulate  the  protessional  development 
of  scientists  and  engineers;  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  and  minorities  in  ca- 
reers in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineer- 
ing; and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1463.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  relating 
to  the  Washington  Metrorail  System; 

H.R.  2497.  An  act  to  authorize  and  encour- 
age Federal  agencies  to  use  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  and  other  techniques 
for  the  prompt  and  informal  resolution  of 
disputes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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UK.  JIH5.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  5  and 
9  of  title  17,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
that  States.  Instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  States  acting  In 
their  official  capacity,  are  equivalent  to  suit 
In  Federal  court  by  any  person  for  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  and  infringement  of  exclu- 
sive rights  in  mask  works,  and  that  all  the 
remedies  can  be  obtained  In  such  suit  that 
can  be  obtained  in  a  suit  against  a  private 
person  or  against  other  public  entitles; 

H  R.  3134.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joan 
R  Daronco; 

H  R  4630.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  study 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  4653.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  4721.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  340  North  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Road  In  Winchester.  Virginia,  as  the  "J. 
Kenneth  Robinson  Postal  Building": 

H  R.  4739.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  4793  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  regarding  certain  pro- 
grams for  health  care  services  in  the  home 
and  certain  programs  relating  to  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5114  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing,  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5229.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septemt>er  30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5241  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5257  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health,  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5311.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1991 ,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5399.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1991.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R  5409  An  act  to  designate  the  Post  Of- 
fice building  at  222  West  Center  Street.  In 
Orem.  Utah,  as  the  'Arthur  V  Watkins  Post 
Office  Building". 

H  R  S687.  An  act  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  general  and  fi- 
nancial management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

H  R  5760  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  5796.  An  act  to  conduct  certain  studies 
of  New  Mexico; 

H  R.  5803.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J  Res  673.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  2.  1990.  as  a  national  day  for  pray- 
er for  members  of  American  military  forces 
and  American  citizens  stationed  or  held  hos- 
tage in  the  Middle  E^st.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  November  7.  1990: 

H  R  29  An  act  entitled  the  "Antitrust 
Amendments  Act  of  1990"; 

H  R.  1230  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jocelyne 
Carayannls  and  Marie  Carayannis; 

H  R.  1602.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  emergency 
medical  services  and  trauma  care,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2419.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain 
property  In  the  Chattahoachee  National  For- 
est for  the  construction  of  facilities  In  the 
National  Forest; 

MR.  2840.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Coast- 
al Barrier  Resources  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  3000  An  act  to  require  that  certain 
fasteners  sold  in  commerce  conform  to  the 
specifications  to  which  they  are  represented 
to  be  manufactured,  to  provide  for  accredita- 
tion of  laboratories  engaged  in  fastener  test- 
ing, to  require  inspection,  testing,  and  cer- 
tification. In  accordance  with  standardized 
methods,  of  fasteners  used  In  critical  appli- 
cations to  Increase  fasterner  quality  and  re- 
duce the  danger  of  fastener  failure,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  3069  An  act  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment training  program  for  displaced  home- 
makers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  3298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
H.  Fonorow; 

H  R  3338  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  all  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  a  fish  hatchery  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Izzydor 
Shever; 

H.R.  3656.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  functional  relationship  test  to  gas 
utility  holding  companies  registered  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935; 

H.R.  39T7.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  continent  of  Antarctica,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4009.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4107.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  permit  certain  uses 
of  lands  within  the  Colonial  National  Histor- 
ical Park  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia; 

H.R.  4323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to 
water  quality  in  the  Great  Lakes; 

H  R.  4487,  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  and  to  establish  certain  programs  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  improving  health 
services  in  the  States; 

H  R  4559  An  act  to  establish  the  Red  Rock 
Canyon  National  Conservation  Area; 

H.R.  4888.  An  act  to  Improve  navigational 
safety  and  reduce  the  hazards  to  navigation 
resulting  from  vessel  collisions  with  pipe- 
lines In  the  marine  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  5007.  An  act  to  designate  the  facility 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  located 


at  100  South  John  K  Kennedy  Drive. 
CarpentersvlUe.  Illinois,  as  the  "Robert 
McClory  Post  Office  Building  ". 

H.R.  5237.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Native  American  graves,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R  5264  An  act  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  Alaska  Maritime  National  Wildlife 
Refuge: 

H  R  5308  An  act  to  approve  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  5419  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  at  88  West  100  North  in  Provo.  Utah, 
as  the  "J.  Will  Robinson  Federal  Building"; 

H.R.  5497  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
lands  to  be  added  to  the  Fort  Raleigh  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  In  North  Carolina; 

H  R  5567  An  act  to  authorize  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  activities  for  fis- 
cal year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5708.  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  certain  real  property  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5909.  An  act  to  establish  the  Florida 
Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21  through  27.  1990  as  "National  Hu- 
manities Week  ". 

H.J.  Res.  606.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1991.  as  "Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day". 

H.J.  Res.  652.  .Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  25.  1991.  as  '•National  Medal  of  Honor 
Day"; and 

H.J.  Res.  657.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  amendments  to 
the  Delaware-New  Jersey  Compact,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  November  9.  1990: 

H.R.  2006.  An  act  to  expand  the  powers  of 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2061.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  2570.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  public  lands  as  wilderness 
in  the  State  of  Arizona; 

H  R  3095.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  Im- 
provements In  the  regulation  of  medical  de- 
vises, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  3703  An  act  to  authorize  the  Rumsey 
Indian  Rancheria  to  convey  a  certain  parcel 
of  land; 

H.R.  3789.  An  act  to  amend  the  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  to  ex- 
tend programs  providing  urgently  needed  as- 
sistance for  the  homeless,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  4834  An  act  to  provide  for  a  visitor 
center  at  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic 
Site  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 

H  R.  5316.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Federal  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5390.  An  act  to  prevent  and  control  In- 
festations of  the  coastal  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States  by  the  zebra  mussel  and  other 
nonindlgenous  aquatic  nuisance  species,  to 
reauthorize  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R  5428  An  act  to  designate  certain  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes 
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senatf:    enrolled    bills    and 
joint      resolutions      signed 
after  sine  die  adjournment 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

On  October  29.  1990: 

S.J.  Res  375.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  30.  1990,  as   -Refugee  Day  ";  and 

S  J.  Res  388.  Joint  resolution  waiving  cer- 
tain enrollment  requirements  with  respect 
to  S.  2830.  the  Food.  .AsTicullure.  Conserva- 
Uon  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
On  October  30.  1990 

8.  3880.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  agri- 
cultural price  support  and  related  programs. 
to  provide  for  agricultural  export,  resource 
conservation,  farm  credit,  and  agricultural 
research  and  related  programs,  to  ensure 
consumers  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  14.  1990: 

S.  1939.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Taft  Institute; 

S.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3.  1990.  to  November 
10.  1990.  as  'National  Week  to  commemorate 
the  Victims  of  the  Famine  in  the  Ukraine, 
1932-1933".  and  to  commemorate  the  Ukrain- 
ian famine  of  1932-1933  and  the  policies  of 
Russlflcatlon  to  suppress  Ukrainian  Identity; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  February  1991  as  "National 
Parents  and  Teachers  Association  Week." 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

On  November  1.  1990: 

S.  605.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  677  An  act  to  amend  the  Arctic  Re- 
search and  Policy  Act  of  1984  to  Improve  and 
clarify  its  provision; 

S.  1805  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  lease  LA 
033164; 

S.  2287  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
pru  poses; 

S.  3187.  An  act  to  address  immediate  prob- 
lems affecting  environmental  cleanup  activi- 
ties; 

S  3237  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  certain  sliver  proof 
coins  sets: 

S  J  Res  206.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
the  United  States  to  encourage  immediate 
negotiations  toward  a  new  agreement  among 
Antarctic  Treaty  consultative  Parties,  for 
the  full  protection  of  Antarctica  as  a  global 
ecological  commons, 

S  J.  Res  318.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
appolntmefit  of  Ira  Michael  Heyman  as  a  cit- 
izen regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S  .J  Res.  302  .Joint  resolution  providing  for 
reappointment  of  Anne  Legendre  Armstrong 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; and 


S.J  Res  369.  Joint  resolution  designating 
1991  as  the  "Year  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty." 

On  November  7.  1990- 

S.  169  An  act  to  require  the  establishment 
of  a  United  States  Globa;  Change  Research 
Program  aimed  at  understanding  and  re- 
sponding to  global  change,  including  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  human  activities  and  nat- 
ural processes  on  the  environment,  to  pro- 
mote discussions  toward  international  proto- 
cols in  global  change  research,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  321.  .An  act  to  revise  provisions  of  law 
that  provide  a  preference  to  Indians: 

S.  459.  An  act  to  amend  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  inven- 
tion in  outer  space; 

S.  555.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expedition 
Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  620.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy  W. 
Shebal  of  North  Pole.  Alaska: 

S.  639.  An  act  to  establish  the  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga  Hydrogen  Research.  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration  Program  Act  of 
1990; 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
nondischargeability  of  debts  arising  from  un- 
lawful driving  while  intoxicated  or  impaired 
and  arising  from  restitution  imposed  for 
committing  crimes; 

S.  2056.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  for  the  development  of  State  plans  for 
meeting  the  objectives  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  health  status  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  2000: 

S.  2566.  An  act  to  establish  the  Smith  River 
National  Recreation  Area,  to  redesignate  the 
Sunset  Crater  National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2789.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2857  .An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  certain  programs 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 

S.  2930.  An  act  to  eliminate  "substantial 
documentary  evidence  "  requirement  for 
minimum  wage  determination  for  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2936  An  act  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and 
1992.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
establishing  the  National  Bone  Marrow 
Donor  Registry,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3069.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  of  lo- 
cating private  and  Government  research  on 
environmental  issues  by  geographic  location: 

S.  3084.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  Fallon 
Paiute  Shoshone  Indian  Tribes  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  3156.  An  act  to  correct  a  clerical  error  in 
Public  Law  101-383; 

S.  3176.  An  act  to  promote  environmental 
education,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3215.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  by 
lease  of  a  specified  naval  landing  ship  dock 
to  the  Government  of  Brazil;  and 

S.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1-31,  1991.  as  Community  Center 
Month". 

On  November  9.  1990: 

S.  303  An  act  to  establish  a  framework  for 
the  conduct  of  negotiated  rulemaking  by 
Federal  agencies: 

S.  319.  An  act  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
lands    between    the    United    States    Forest 


Ser-vice  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation 

within  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  358  At,  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  -Act  to  change  the  level,  and 
preference  system  for  admission,  of  immi- 
irrants  to  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
for  administrative  naturalization,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S  566.  .\n  act  to  authorize  a  new  HOME  In- 
vestment Partnership  program,  a  National 
Homeownership  Trust  program,  and  HOPE 
program.  tC'  amend  and  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  housing,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood preser\'ation,  and  related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  845.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revitalize  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  health  protective  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  1859.  An  act  to  restructure  repayment 
terms  and  conditions  for  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  tC'  the  Wolf  Trap 
Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Filene  Center  m  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  m  Fairfax  County,  Virginia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1893  .An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  .Act  of  1984; 

S.  2628.  .An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  reauthorize  certain  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  grants  and  to  im- 
prove provisions  concerning  the  State  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2740  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  water  and  related 
resources,  to  authorize  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works  pro- 
gram to  construct  various  projects  for  im- 
provements to  the  Nation's  infrastructure. 
and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  2834.  .An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  3052  .An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and  1993, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3266.  An  act  to  control  crime. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AFTER  SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  October  30.  1990 

H  R.  5268  An  act  making  approp.riations 
for  Rural  Development.  .Agriculture,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  p.'-ograms  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R  3840  Ac  act  to  establish  the  Newberry 
National  Volcanic  Monument  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes 

MR  4638.  An  act  to  re\nse  the  orphan  drug 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  .Act  and  the  Orphan  Drug  .Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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H.J.  Res.  525.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  18  through  24.  1990.  "National 
Family  Caregivers  Week": 

H.J.  Res.  649.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment (most  favored  nation  treatment)  to  the 
products  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 

H.J.  Res.  667.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  16.  1990.  as  "National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  Day 

On  October  31.  1990; 

H.R.  5872.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  require  qualifying  employer  securi- 
ties to  Include  Interest  in  publicly  traded 
partnerships; 

H.R.  4090.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Glorieta  National  Battlefield 
In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  4299.  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  fishery  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3791  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beulah  C 
Shlfflett; 

H.R  5004  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Mills  River  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  potential  addition  to  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system; 

H.R.  5933  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  certain  laws  relation 
to  housing  and  community  development, 

H  R.  3562.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
nutrition  labeling  for  foods,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  3911  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  allowance 
for  services  of  attendants; 

H.R.  5433.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  t)ehalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  5835    An  act  to  provide  for  reconcili- 
ation pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 
On  November  5,  1990; 

H.R.  5311.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4739.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5114.  Making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign operations,  export  financing,  and  relat- 
ed programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5021  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

H.R.  5241  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  Agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

H.R.  5803.  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5769  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related  agen- 


cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5399  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5158.  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  for  sundry 
Independent  agencies,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1991,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5229  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5313.  Making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.R  5257  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  6.  1990; 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  2.  1990.  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
for  members  of  American  military  forces  and 
American  citizens  stationed  or  held  hostage 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5871.  An  act  to  amend  the  farm  pound- 
age quota  provisions  of  section  319  ig).  (h). 
and  (ii  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R  5796.  An  act  to  conduct  certain  studies 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico; 

H.R  5732  An  act  to  promote  and  strength- 
en aviation  security^wjd  for  other  purposes. 

H.R  5687  An  act  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  general  and  fi- 
nancial management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

H.R.  5667.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  to  transfer 
jurisdiction  of  the  Big  South  Fork  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5507  An  act  regarding  the  Early  Win- 
ter Resorts; 

H.R  5409  An  act  to  designate  the  post  of- 
fice building  at  222  West  Center  Street,  in 
Orem.  UT.  as  the  "Arthur  V.  Watkins  Post 
Office  Building": 

H.R  5140  An  act  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  im- 
prove secondary  school  programs  for  basic 
skills  improvement  and  dropout  prevention 
and  reentry,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  In- 
juries; 

H.R.  5112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  regarding  certain  pro- 
grams for  health  care  services  in  the  home 
and  certain  programs  relating  to  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4808  An  act  to  encourage  solar,  wind, 
waste,  and  geothermal  power  production  by 
removing  the  size  limitations  contained  in 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978; 

H.R  4793  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4721.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  340  North  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Road  in  Winchester,  VA,  as  the  J  Ken- 
neth Robinson  Postal  Building": 

H.R.  4630.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  study 
certain  lands  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes; 
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H  R  4653  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3310  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991; 

H  R  3134  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Joan 
R.  Daronco; 

H.R.  3045.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  5  and 
9  of  title  17.  United  Sutes  Code,  to  clarify 
that  States,  instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
officers  and  employees  of  States  acting  in 
their  official  capacity,  are  subject  to  suit  in 
Federal  court  by  any  person  for  infringement 
of  copyright  and  infringement  of  exclusive 
rights  to  mask  works,  and  that  all  the  rem- 
edies can  be  obtained  in  such  suit  that  can 
be  obtained  in  a  suit  against  a  private  person 
or  against  other  public  entities; 

H.R  2497.  An  act  to  authorize  and  encour- 
age Federal  agencies  to  use  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  and  other  techniques 
for  the  prompt  and  informal  resolution  of 
disputes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1463  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  relating 
to  the  Washington  Metrorail  System; 

H.R.  1396  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  se- 
curities laws  in  order  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  securities  law  enforcement:  and 

H.R.  996.  An  act  to  promote  excellence  in 
American  mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering education;  enhance  the  scientific 
and  technical  literacy  of  the  American  pub 
lie;  stimulate  the  professional  development 
of  scientists  and  engineers;  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  and  minorities  in  ca- 
reers in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineer- 
ing; and  for  other  purposes 
On  November  9.  1990; 

H.R.  4009  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  4107.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  permit  certain  uses 
of  lands  within  the  Colonial  National  Histor- 
ical Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia; 

H  R  4323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to 
water  quality  In  the  Great  Lakes; 

H  R.  4487  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corpe.  and  to  establish  certain  programs  of 
grants  to  the  State  for  improving  health 
services  In  the  States; 

H.R  4559  An  act  to  establish  the  Red  Rock 
Canyon  National  Conservation  Area, 

H.R.  4888.  An  act  to  improve  niv;g'5 clonal 
safety  and  to  reduce  the  hazards  .o  rjaviga- 
tlon  resulting  from  vessel  coUisiuns  with 
pipelines  in  the  marine  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R  5007  An  act  to  designate  the  facility 
of  the  US  Postal  Service  located  at  100 
South  John  F.  Kennedy  Drive. 
Carpentersvllle.  IL.  as  the  "Robert  McClory 
Post  Office  Building '; 

H.R.  5237.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Native  American  graves,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5264.  An  act  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Alaska  Maritime 
National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

H.R  5306  An  act  to  approve  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  541S.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  at  88  West  100  North  in  Provo.  UT. 
as  the  "J.  Will  Robinson  Federal  Building"; 

H  R  5497  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary   of   the   Interior   to   acquire   certain 
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lands  to  be  added  to  the  Fori  Raleigh   Na 
ilonal  Historic  Site  in  North  Carolina: 

H  R  .5567  .An  act  to  authorize  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  activities  for  fis- 
cal year  1991 .  and  for  other  purposes; 

MR  5708  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  certain  real  property  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  5909.  An  act  to  establish  the  Florida 
Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  J  Res.  562.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21  through  27.  1990  as  "National  Hu- 
manities Week"; 

H  J  Res  606.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1991.  as  "Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day": 

H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  25.  1991,  as  "National  Medal  of  Honor 
Day": 

H.J.  Res.  657.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  amendments  to 
the  Delaware-New  Jersey  Compact,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  29.  An  act  entitled  the  "Antitrust 
Amendments  Act  of  1980": 

H  R.  1230.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jocelyne 
Carayannis  and  Marie  Carayannis; 

H.R.  1602.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  emergency 
medical  services  and  trauma  care,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2419.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain 
property  in  the  Chattahoochee  National  For- 
est for  the  construction  of  facilities  in  the 
National  Forest; 

H.R.  2840.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Coast- 
al Barrier  Resources  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  3000.  An  act  to  require  that  certain 
fasteners  sold  in  commerce  conform  to  the 
specifications  to  which  they  are  represented 
to  be  manufactured,  to  provi(R  for  accredita- 
tion of  laboratories  engaged  in  fastener  test- 
ing, to  require  inspection,  testing,  and  cer- 
tification, in  accordance  with  standardized 
methods,  of  fasteners  used  in  critical  appli- 
cations to  increase  fastener  quality  and  re- 
duce the  danger  of  fastener  failure,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  3069.  An  act  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment training  program  for  displaced  home- 
makers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  3298.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
H    Fonorow; 

H.R.  3338  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  all  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  a  fish  hatchery  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Izzydor 
Shever; 

H.R.  3656.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  functional  relationship  test  to  gas 
utility  holding  companies  registered  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935;  and 

H  R.  3977.  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  Continent  of  Antarctica,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  November  20.  1990: 

H.R.  2006.  An  act  to  expand  the  powers  of 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H  R  2061.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  through 
r.scal  year  1993.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  2570.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  public  lands  as  wilderness 
in  the  State  of  Arizona: 

H  R  3095  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  regulation  of  medical  de- 
vices, and  for  other  purposes: 


H  R  3703.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Rumsey 
Lntlian  Rancheria  to  convey  a  certain  parcel 
of  land: 

H.R  3789.  An  act  l.o  amend  the  Stewart  B 
McKmney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  to  ex- 
tend programs  providing  urgently  needed  as- 
sistants for  the  homeless,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

MR.  4567.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  land?  m  South  Dakota  and  Colorado: 

H.R.  4834  .'^n  act  to  provide  for  a  visitor 
center  at  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  5316.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  Federal  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5390.  An  act  to  prevent  and  control  in- 
festations of  the  coastal  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Zebra  mussel  and  other 
nonindigenous  aquatic  nuisance  species,  to 
reauthorize  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5428.  An  act  to  designate  certain  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  987.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Land  Conservation  Act,  to 
protect  certain  lands  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  in  perpetuity,  to  modify  cer- 
tain long-term  timber  contracts,  to  provide 
for  protection  of  riparian  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

APPROVED    AFTER    SINE   DIE    AD- 
JOURNMENT 

The  President,  subsequent  to  the  sine 
die  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  noti- 
fied the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  on  the 
following  dates  he  had  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  October  27.  1990: 

H.J  Res.  682.  Joint  resolution  waiving  cer- 
tain enrollment  requirements  with  respect 
to  any  reconciliation  bill,  appropriation  bill, 
or  continuing  resolution  for  the  remainder  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress. 
On  October  28.  1990: 

H.J.  Res.  687.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  30.  1990: 

H.R.  4174.  An  act  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive personnel  system  for  employees  of  the 
Administration  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  5579.  An  act  to  amend  section  28(w)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  October  31,  1990: 

H.J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  29,  1990,  as  "National  Sarcoidosis 
Awareness  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  566.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  sacrifices  that  military  families  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  designat- 
ing November  19,  1990,  as  "National  Military 
Families  Recognition  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  587.  Joint  resolution  committing 
to  the  priviate  sector  the  responsibility  for 
support  of  the  Civic  Achievement  Award 
Program  in  Honor  of  the  Office  of  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R  3888.  .'\n  act  to  allow  a  certain  parcel 
of  land  in  Rockingham.  County.  \.\.  to  be 
used  for  a  child  care  center; 

H.R.  5209.  An  act  to  am.end  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  nonmailable  any  unso- 
licited sample  of  a  drug  or  other  hazardous 
household    substance    which   does   not    meet 


child-resistant  packaging  requirements    and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5749.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
'•.\n  Act  to  incorporate  the  .American  Uni- 
versity", approved  February  24,  1893,  to  clar- 
ify the  relationship  between  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  University  and  the 
General  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  Min- 
istry of  the  United  Methodist  Church:  and 

H.R.  5933.  \v.  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  certain  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  community  development. 
On  November  2.  1990; 
H.R.  4111.  .An  act  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Mineral  Resources  Research  Institute  Act  of 
1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  3.  1990: 

H  I  Res  520,  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  amendments  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Reg- 
ulation Compact; 

H.R.  3386.  An  act  to  prohibit  certain  food 
transportation  practices  and  to  provide  for 
regulation  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Transpor- 
tation that  will  safeguard  food  and  certain 
other  products  from  contamination  during 
motor  or  rail  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4151.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1994  to 
carry  out  the  Head  Start  Act,  the  Follow 
Through  Act,  and  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act;  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4238.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  various  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  vaccine-preventable 
diseases: 

H.R.  5367.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  renego- 
tiation of  certain  leases  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  5794.  An  act  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Claims  Assistance  Act  of  1968  to 
extend  the  statute  of  limitations  applicable 
to  certain  additional  claims  under  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967. 
On  November  5,  1990; 

H.R  3840.  An  act  to  establish  the  Newberry 
National  Volcanic  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  4739  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5019.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1991,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  5021.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice. 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes, 

H.R.  5114.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing,  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  5144.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  study 
of  certain  historical  and  cultural  resources 
located  in  the  city  of  Vancouver.  WA,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R  5158.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  commissions 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1991.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5229.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  purposes: 
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H.R.  5241  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service,  the  Executive  Omce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  Agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1991.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  5257  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  5268  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Rural  Development.  Agriculture,  and  re- 
lated agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1991.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5311  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5313  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5399.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1991.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R  5759  An  act  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
clarify  the  application  of  such  act  to  em- 
ployee group  health  plans; 

H.R.  5769.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed 84?encles  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5803.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1991.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and 

H.R   5835   An  act  to  provide  for  reconcili- 
ation pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991 
On  November  6.  1990 

H  J  Res  525  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  18  through  24,  1990.  •National 
Family  Caregivers  Week"; 

H.J.  Res  667  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  16,  1990,  as  "National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  Day"; 

H  R  2331  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  designate  as  nonmailable 
matter  solicitations  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services,  or  solicitation  for  dona- 
tions which  could  reasonably  be  construed  as 
Implying  any  Federal  Government  connec- 
tion or  endorsement,  unless  such  matter  con- 
tains an  appropriate,  conspicuous  dis- 
claimer, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  5275.  An  act  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Act  to  temporarily  extend  the 
Congressional  Award  Board,  and  to  other- 
wise revise  such  act; 

H.R  5482  An  act  to  waive  the  period  of 
congressional  review  for  certain  District  of 
Columbia  acts  authorizing  the  Issuance  of 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bonds;  and 

H  R  5702.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  health  of 
Individuals  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups  and  are  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  7.  1990; 

H.J  Res  669  Joint  resolution  to  salute 
and  congratulate  the  people  of  Poland  as 
they  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  on 
May  3.  1991;  and 

H  R  3911  An  act  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  allowance 
for  services  of  attendants 


On  November  8.  1990 

H.J  Res  649  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  extension  of  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment (most- favored-nation  treatment)  to  the 
products  of  Czechoslovakia; 

H  R.  3562.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
nutrition  labeling  for  foods,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3791.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beulah  C 
ShUnett: 

H.R.  4090  An  act  to  authorise  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Glorieta  National  Battlefield 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  4299  An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  fishery  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5004.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Mills  River  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  potential  addition  to  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system; 

H.R.  5433.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R.  5872.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  require  qualifying  employer  securi- 
ties to  include  interest  in  publicly  traded 
partnerships. 

On  November  14.  1990 

H.J.  Res.  673.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  2,  1990,  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
for  members  of  American  military  forces  and 
American  citizens  stationed  or  held  hostage 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  for  their  families; 

H.R.  5007  An  act  to  designate  the  facility 
of  the  US.  Postal  Service  located  at  100 
South         John         F  Kennedy         Drive. 

Carpentersville.  IL.  as  the  "Robert  McClory 
Post  Office  Building",  and 

H.R.  5409  An  act  to  designate  the  post  of- 
fice building  at  222  West  Center  Street,  in 
Orem.  UT.  as  the  "Arthur  V  Watkins  Post 
Office  Building  " 

On  November  15,  1990: 

H  J.  Res  562.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21  through  27.  1990.  as  "National  Hu- 
manities Week"; 

H  J.  Res  606.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1991.  as  "Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day": 

H.J.  Res.  652.  An  act  to  designate  March  25. 
1991.  as  "National  Medal  of  Honor  Day". 

H.J.  Res.  657.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  amendments  to 
the  Delaware-New  Jersey  Compact,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R  1230.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jocelyne 
Carayannis  and  Marie  Carayannls; 

H.R.  1396.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  se- 
curities laws  in  order  to  facilitate  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  securities  law  enforcement; 

H.R.  1463.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1969  relating 
to  the  Washington  Metrorail  System. 

H  R  2419  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain 
property  In  the  Chattahoochee  National  For- 
est for  the  construction  of  facilities  in  the 
National  Forest; 

H  R  2497  An  act  to  authorize  and  encour- 
age Federal  agencies  to  use  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, arbitration,  and  other  techniques 
for  the  prompt  and  Informal  resolution  of 
disputes,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  3045  An  act  to  amend  chapters  5  and 
9  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
that  States,  instrumentalities  of  States,  and 
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officers  and  employees  of  States  acting  in 
their  official  capacity,  are  subject  to  suit  in 
Federal  court  by  any  person  for  infringement 
of  copyright  and  infringement  of  exclusive 
rights  in  mask  works,  and  that  all  the  rem- 
edies can  be  obtained  In  such  suit  that  can 
be  obtained  In  a  suit  against  a  private  person 
or  against  other  public  entitles; 

H.R.  3069.  An  act  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment training  program  for  displaced  home- 
makers,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3310  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991; 

H.R  3642  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Izzydor 
Shever; 

H.R.  3656.  An  act  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  functional  relationship  test  to  gas 
utility  holding  companies  registered  under 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935; 

H.R.  4107  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  permit  certain  uses 
of  lands  within  the  Colonial  National  Histor- 
ical Park  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia; 

H.R  4630  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  acquire  and  study 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4793.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4808.  An  act  to  encourage  solar,  wind, 
waste,  and  geothermal  power  production  by 
removing  the  size  limitations  contained  in 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978; 

H  R  5112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  regarding  certain  pro- 
grams for  health  care  services  in  the  home 
and  certain  programs  relating  to  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  5113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  in- 
juries; 

H.R.  5419.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  at  88  West  100  North  in  Provo,  UT. 
as  the  "J    Will  Robinson  Federal  Building"; 

H.R.  5507  An  act  regarding  the  Early  Win- 
ters Resorts; 

H.R.  5667.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  to  transfer 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Big  South  Fork  National 
River  and  Recreation  Area  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5687.  An  act  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  general  and  fi- 
nancial management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

H.R.  5708.  An  act  to  authorize  acquisition 
of  certain  real  property  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5796  An  act  to  conduct  certain  studies 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico:  and 

H  R  5871    An  act  to  amend  the  farm  pound- 
age quota  provisions  of  section  319  (g).  (h). 
and  (1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  Novembver  16.  1990: 

H.R.  29  An  act  entitled  the  "Antitrust 
Amendments  Act  of  1990": 

H  R  996.  An  act  to  promote  excellence  In 
American  mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering education;  enhance  the  scientific 
and  technical  literacy  of  the  American  pub- 
lic; stimulate  the  professional  development 
of  scientists  and  engineers;  Increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  and  minorities  in  ca- 
reers in  mathematics,  science,  and  engineer- 
ing: and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  1602  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health   Service   Act  to   Improve  emergency 
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medical  ser\'lces  and  trauma  care,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  2840  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Coast- 
al Barrier  Resources  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.s. 

H  R  3000  An  act  to  require  thai  certain 
fatiteners  sold  in  commerce  conform  to  the 
sp^'tifications  to  which  they  are  represented 
to  t)e  manufactured,  to  provide  for  accredita- 
tion of  laboratories  engaged  m  fastener  test- 
ing, to  require  inspection,  testing,  and  cer- 
tification, in  accordance  with  standardized 
methods,  of  fasteners  used  in  critical  appli- 
cations to  increase  fastener  quality  and  re- 
duce the  danger  of  fastener  failure,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  3298  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
H    Fonoriiw. 

H  R  3338  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  all  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  a  fish  hatchery  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  3977  An  act  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  continent  of  Antarctica,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  4009.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1991  for  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  K  4323  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to 
water  quality  in  the  Great  Lakes: 

H  R  4487  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  and  to  establish  certain  programs  of 
i;rant.s  to  the  States  for  improving  health 
services  in  the  States: 

H  R  4.')69  An  act  to  establish  the  Red  Rock 
Canyon  National  Conservation  Area: 

H.R  4721  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  locat.ed  at  340  North  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Road  In  Winchester.  VA.  as  the  "J  Ken- 
neth Robinson  Postal  Building": 

H  R  4888  An  act  to  improve  navigational 
safety  and  to  reduce  the  hazards  to  naviga- 
tion resulting  from  vessel  collisions  with 
pipelines  in  the  marine  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H  R  5140  An  act  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  im- 
prove secondary  school  programs  for  basic 
skills  Improvement  and  dropout  prevention 
and  reentry,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  5237  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  American  graves,  and  for  other 
purposes 

H  R  5306  An  act  to  approve  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  Water  Rights  Settlement,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  5497  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain 
lands  to  be  added  to  the  Fort  Raleigh  Na- 
tional Histxjrlc  Site  in  North  Carolina: 

H  R  5732.  An  act  Kj  promote  and  strength- 
en aviation  security,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R.  5909  .^n  act  to  establish  the  Florida 
Keys  National  Marine  Sanctuary,  and  for 
other  purptjses 

On  November  21,  1990: 

H  R  5264  An  act  to  authorize  modifica- 
tions of  the  boundaries  of  the  Alaska  Mari- 
time National  Wildlife  Refuge;  and 

H  R     5567      An    act    to    authorize     inter- 
national narcotics  control  activities  for  fis- 
cal year  1991,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  28.  1990: 

H  R.  987  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conser\'ation  Act,  to 
protect  certain  lands  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  in  perpetuity,  to  modify  cer- 
tain long-term  timber  contracts,  to  provide 
for  protection  of  riparian  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes 


H.R.  2061.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1993.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R,  2570.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  certain  public  lands  as  wilderness 
in  the  State  of  Arizona: 

H.R.  3095.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  m,ake  im- 
provements in  the  regulation  of  medical  de- 
vices, and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  3703.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Rumsey 
Indian  Rancheria  to  convey  a  certain  parcel 
of  land: 

H  R.  4367  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  in  South  Dakota  and  Colorado: 

H.R.  4834.  An  act  to  provi  le  for  a  visitor 
center  at  Salem  Maritime  N  itional  Historic 
Site  in  the  Commonwe.iltl  Oi  Massachusetts; 
and 

H.R.  5428.  An  act  to  desi.mala  certain  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  State  of  Illin.iis  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  29,  1990- 

H.R.  2006.  An  act  to  expand  the  power  of 
the  Indian  Arts  an.i  Cra;  «  Board,  and  Tor 
other  purposes: 

H  R.  3789  An  act  to  amend  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  to  ex- 
tend programs  providing  urgently  needed  as- 
sistance for  the  homeless,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  5390.  An  act  to  prevent  and  control  in- 
festation of  the  costal  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States  by  the  zebra  mussel  and  other 
nonindigenous  aquatic  nuisance  species,  to 
reauthorize  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  1.  1990: 

H.R.  5316  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  ap>- 
pointment  of  additional  Federal  circuit  and 
district  Judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  CLERK- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  Clerk  received  a  message  from 
the  Senate  after  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment announcing  the  approval  of  the 
President,  on  the  following  dates,  of 
the  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  24,  1990 

S  2017.  An  act  to  provide  a  permanent  en- 
dowment for  the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fel- 
lowship Program: 

S.  2540,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
plan,  design,  construct,  and  equip  space  in 
the  East  Court  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  building,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  3046.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  1  Bowling  Green  in  New 
York,  New  York,  as  the  "Alexander  Hamil- 
ton United  States  Custom  House"; 

S.  3127.  An  act  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  m 
Albany.  NY,  as  the  "Samuel  S.  Stratton  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Cen- 
ter": 

S.J.  Res  342  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1990,  as  "Ending  Hunger  Month". 

S.J  Res.  346  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  20  through  28,  1990.  as  ■'National  Red 
Ribbon  Week  for  a  Drug- Free  America":  and 

S.J.  Res  349.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  1990  as  "Italian-American  Heritage 
and  Culture  Month." 

On  October  25.  1990: 

S  J  Res  158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  21  through  October  27.  1990,  as 
"W'orld  Population  Awareness  Week." 
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Or.  October  30.  1990 

S  1824  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  .Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  established  in  parts  C  through 
G  of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2167  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Com.munity  College  Assistance 
.\ct  of  1978  and  the  Navajo  Community  Col- 
lege Act: 

S.  3091.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  incor- 
porating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  rede- 
fine eligibility  for  membership  therein: 

S.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  February  17,  1991, 
and  ending  February  23.  1991,  as  "National 
Visiting  Nurse  Associations  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  11  through  17.  1990.  as  "Geography 
Awareness  Week"; 

S.J  Res  347.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  17  through  23,  1991,  as  "National  Coun- 
ty Government  Week"; 

S.J.  Res  351  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May,  1991.  as  "National  Trau- 
ma Awareness  Month": 

S.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  November  18,  1990. 
and  ending  on  November  24,  1990,  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week";  and 

S.J    Res   366   Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  30.  1991.  as  "National  Doctors  Day." 
On  October  31.  1990: 

S.  1747  An  act  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Federal  recognition  to  the  Ponca 
Tribe  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2059  An  act  to  establish  the  Weir  Farm 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut: 

S.  2203.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriation 
of  funds  to  the  Zuni  Indian  Tribe  for  reserva- 
tion land  conservation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  2737  .■\n  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  a  silver  dollar  coin  in 
commemoration  of  the  thirty-eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  ending  of  the  Korean  War  and 
in  honor  of  those  who  served: 

S  2753.  .An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act: 

S  3032  An  act  to  designate  the  planned  De- 
partment of  Veterans  .Affairs  .Medical  Center 
in  Honolulu.  HA.  as  the  'Spark  M  Matsu- 
naga  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medi- 
cal Center": 

S  3216  An  act  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  .Affairs  Medical  Center  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a*  the  "Ralph  H. 
Johnson  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center": 

S.J.  Res.  293.  Joiat  resolution  to  designate 
November  16,  1990,  as  "National  Philan- 
thropy Day": 

S  J  Res  307.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  11  through  November  17.  1990,  as 
"National  Women  Veterans  Recognition 
Week". 

S  J  Res  324  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  2  through  8,  1991.  as  a  "Week  for  the 
National  Observance  of  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  World  War  U": 

S.J  Res  353  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  of  1991  as  "National  Rice  Month"; 
and 

S.J.  Res   388    Joint  resol'Jtion  waiving  cer- 
tain  enrollment   requirements   with   respect 
to  S.  2830.  the  Food.  Agriculture.  Conserva 
lion  and  Trade  Act  of  1990. 
Or,  November  2.  1990: 

S,  2846,  .^n  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System  to  interpret  and  com- 
memorate the  origins,  development,  and  pro- 
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Krfs.iiun  of  jazz  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S  3016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janice  and 
Leslie  Sedore  and  Ruth  Hlllman. 
On  November  6,  ISOO 
S.  1890.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  relief  from  certain 
Inequities  remaining  in  the  credltlnK  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technician  service  In  connec- 
tion with  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3043  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nebraska 
Aluminum  Castings.  Inc.;  and 

S.  3062.  An  act  to  transfer  the  responsibil- 
ity for  operation  and  maintenance  of  High- 
way 82  Bridge  at  Greenville.  MS.  to  the 
States  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
On  November  7.  1990: 
S.  2516.  An  act  to  augment  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  International  data  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  under  the 
International  Investment  and  Trade  in  Serv- 
ices Survey  Act  by  allowing  that  agency  to 
share  statistical  establishment  list  Informa- 
tion complied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  Novembers.  1990: 
S.  580  An  act  to  require  institutions  of 
higher  education  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  provide  certain  Information 
with  respect  to  the  graduation  rates  of  stu- 
dent-athletes at  such  Institutions, 

S  1756.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  interpretation  of  sites  associated 
with  Acadian  culture  in  the  State  of  Maine; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  30.  1990.  as    Refugee  Day    " 
On  November  14.  1990: 
S.  3156.  An  act  to  correct  a  clerical  error  In 
Public  Law  101  383 

On  November  15.  1990: 
S.  459    An  act  to  amend  title  36.  United 
States  Code,  with  resi)ect  to  the  use  of  Inven- 
tions In  outer  space; 

S.  620  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy  W 
Shebal  of  North  Pole.  AK; 

S    639.   An  act  to  establish  the  Spark   M 
Matsunaga     Hydrogen     Research.     Develop- 
ment,  and   Demonstration   Program   Act  of 
1990; 

S.  1630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  health  protective  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1806.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reinstate  oil  and  gas  lease 
LA  033164; 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
nondlschargeablllty  of  debts  arising  from  un- 
lawful driving  while  Intoxicated  or  impaired 
and  arising  from  restitution  Imposed  for 
committing  crimes. 

8  2056.  An  act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  for  the  development  of  State  plans  for 
meeting  the  objectives  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  health  status  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  2000; 

S.  2930  An  act  to  eliminate  ■substantial 
documentary  evidence"  requlrerrtent  for 
minimum  wage  determination  for  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3187  An  act  to  address  Immediate  prob- 
lems affecting  environmental  cleanup  activi- 
ties; 

S.  3215.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  by 
lease  of  a  specified  naval  landing  ship  dock 
to  the  Government  of  Brazil; 

S.  3237  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  sell  certain  silver  proof 
coin  seta; 

S  J.  Res  302.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
reappointment  of  Anne  Legendre  Armstrong 


as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution; 

S.J  Res  318.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
appointment  of  Ira  Michael  Heyman  as  a  cit- 
izen regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

S.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1-31.  1991.  as  -Community  Center 
Month";  and 

S.J  Res.  369  Joint  resolution  designating 
1991  as  the  "Year  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty." 

On  November  16.  1990: 
S  169.  An  act  to  require  the  establishment 
of  a  United  States  Global  Change  Research 
Program  aimed  at  understanding  and  re- 
sponding to  global  change,  including  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  human  activities  and  nat- 
ural processes  on  the  environment,  to  pro- 
mote discussions  toward  International  proto- 
cols in  global  change  research,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  556.  An  act  to  esWbllsh  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  De  Soto  Expedition 
Trail  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  605.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  677  An  act  to  amend  the  Arctic  Re- 
search and  Policy  Act  of  1984  to  Improve  and 
clarify  Its  provisions; 

S  1430.  An  act  to  enhance  national  and 
community  service,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2287  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  night,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  2566  An  act  to  establish  the  Smith  River 
National  Recreation  Area,  to  redesignate  the 
Sunset  Crater  National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2789  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2857  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  certain  programs 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 

S  2936  An  act  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1990.  1991.  and 
1992.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2946.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  program 
establishing  the  National  Bone  Marrow 
Donor  Registry,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3069.  An  act  to  provide  a  method  of  lo- 
cating private  and  Government  research  on 
environmental  issues  by  geographic  location; 
S  3084.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  Fallon 
Palute  Shoshone  Indian  Tribes  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3176.  An  act  to  promote  environmental 
education,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res  206.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
the  United  States  to  encourage  Immediate 
negotiations  toward  a  new  agreement  among 
Antarctic  Treaty  Consultative  Parties,  for 
the  full  protection  of  Antarctica  as  a  global 
ecological  commons. 

On  November  28.  1990: 
S.  319  An  act  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
lands  between  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corporation 
within  the  State  of  UUh.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  566  An  act  to  authorize  a  new  HOME  In 
vestment  Partnerships  program,  a  National 
Homeownership  Trust  program,  and  HOPE 
programs,  to  amend  and  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  housing,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood preservation,  and  related  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes; 
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S.  845.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revitalize  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1859.  An  act  to  restructure  repayment 
terms  and  conditions  for  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Wolf  Trap 
Foundation  for  the  Performing  Arts  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  FUene  Center  in  Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  In  Fairfax  County.  VA.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1893.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Asbestos 
School  Hazard  Abatement  Act  of  1984; 

S.  1939.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Tafl  institute; 

S.  2628.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  reauthorize  certain  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  grants  and  to  Im- 
prcve  provisions  concerning  the  State  com- 
prehensive mental  health  services  plan,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2740.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  water  and  related 
resources,  to  authorize  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works  pro- 
gram to  construct  various  projects  for  Im- 
provements to  the  Nation's  infrastructure. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2830.  An  act  to  extend  and  revise  agri- 
cultural price  support  and  related  programs, 
to  provide  for  agricultural  export,  resource 
conservation,  farm  credit,  and  agricultural 
research  and  related  programs,  to  ensure 
consumers  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and  1993. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  329  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  3.  1990.  to  November 
10.  1990.  as  -National  Week  to  Commemorate 
the  Victims  of  the  Famine  in  the  Ukraine. 
1932-1933".  and  to  commemorate  the  Ukrain- 
ian famine  of  1932-1933  and  the  policies  of 
Russlflcatlon  to  suppress  Ukrainian  identify; 
and 

S.J.  Res   364.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  February  1991  as  "National 
Parents  and  Teachers  Association  Week." 
On  November  29.  1990 

S.  303.  An  act  to  establish  a  framework  for 
the  conduct  of  negotiated  rulemaking  by 
Federal  agencies; 

S  358.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  change  the  level,  and 
preference  system  for  admission,  of  Immi- 
grants to  the  United  States,  and  to  provide 
for  administrative  naturalization,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 
S.  3266  An  act  to  control  crime. 
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BILLS  DISAPPRt)VKIi  .\FrKH  SLNE 
DIE  ADJOUKNMl.NT 

The  President  announced  his  dis- 
approval of  the  following  bills  with 
memorandums  of  disapproval  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  R.  4638— Memorandum  of  Disapproval 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  H.R  4638. 
the  --Orphan  Drug  Amendments  of  1990." 
This  legislation  would  make  substantive 
changes  to  the  orphan  drug  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and 
the  Orphan  Drug  Act. 

Enacted  In  1983.  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  cre- 
ated economic  incentives  for  drug  companies 
to  develop  drugs  for  rare  diseases  and  condi- 
tions—so-called  -'orphan  drugs."  Typically, 
these  drugs  would  not  be  profitable  to  de- 
velop because  of  their  small  patient  popu- 
lations. 


By  any  measure,  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  has 
been  a  tremendous  success.  A  total  of  49  new 
drugs  for  rare  diseases  have  been  approved 
under  this  program,  and  370  others  are  in  the 
development  stage.  These  drugs  have  pro- 
vided lifesaving  treatments  for  such  terrible 
disease  as  enzyme  deficiency,  which  affects 
adversely  the  immune  system  of  about  40 
children  nationwide.  Until  the  orphan  drug 
was  developed  to  treat  these  children,  they 
had  to  spend  their  entire  lives  in  the  protec- 
tion of  an  isolation  bubble.  One  of  the  first 
orphan  drugs  is  another  example  of  a  tri- 
umph. The  most  difficult  form  of  leprosy  af- 
fects only  4.000  people.  A  drug  known  for 
over  14  years  to  be  effective  in  treating  this 
condition  was  not  being  marketed  by  any 
drug  company,  because  it  was  considered  un- 
profitable—until the  Orphan  Drug  Act  pro- 
vided the  marketing  Incentive.  In  a  similar 
manner,  orphan  drugs  provide  treatment  for 
terrible  diseases  for  which  there  is  usually 
no  alternative  therapy. 

1  have  serious  concerns  about  the  effect 
the  H.R.  4638  would  have  upon  the  Incentive 
of  drug  companies  to  develop  orphan  drugs.  I 
believe  we  must  not  endanger  the  success  of 
this  program,  which  is  due  to  large  measure 
to  the  existence  of  the  "market  exclusivity" 
provision  in  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  that  allows 
companies  to  have  exclusive  marketing 
rights  to  an  orphan  drug  for  7  years.  Weaken- 
ing the  current  7-year  exclusivity  provision 
would  certainly  discourage  development  of 
desperately  needed  new  orphan  drugs. 

Under  current  law.  firms  may  apply  to  de- 
velop the  same  orphan  drug,  but  only  the 
first  firm  to  have  its  drug  approved  receives 
market  exclusivity.  The  certainty  of  this  7- 
year  period  is  the  basis  of  the  economic  in- 
centive to  attract  drug  firms  to  invest  in  or- 
phan drugs. 

The  bill  would  make  two  major  changes  to 
the  market  exclusivity  provisions  of  the  Or- 
phan Drug  Act.  First,  the  bill  provides  for 
"shared  exclusivity  "  Firms  that  can  dem- 
onstrate that  they  have  developed  the  or- 
phan drug  simultaneously  would  be  allowed 
to  share  the  market  with  the  firm  initially 
awarded  the  market  exclusivity.  Second,  the 
bill  requires  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  withdraw  the  marketing  exclusivity 
as  soon  as  the  patient  population  exceeds  a 
200.000  patient  limit.  Both  of  these  changes 
have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  marketing 
incentives  provided  by  the  Act.  Under  the 
bill,  the  length  of  the  market  exclusivity  pe- 
riod will  depend  on  how  quickly  the  patient 
population  grows  and  whether  other  firms 
file  claims  for  simultaneous  development. 

In  addition,  as  currently  constructed,  the 
200.000  patient  population  limit  would  be  ap- 
plied to  orphan  drugs  approved  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  as  well  as  to  those  ap- 
proved in  the  future.  This  retroactive  rule 
change  would  send  a  troublesome  signal  to 
all  those  who  might  wish  to  develop  orphan 
drug.s  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
change  unilaterally  the  rules  for  firms  that 
madp  mvpslmeni  decisions  based  on  the  ex- 
[lertAticin  of  7  years  of  market  exclusivity. 

1  am  aware  that  this  bill  was  passed  after 
a  number  of  compromises  among  Member?  of 
Congress  I  am  extrempiy  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  individuals  with  rare  diseases  may 
suffer  t>eiause  of  changes  that  this  bill  would 
make  in  the  Incentives  to  develop  new  drug 
treatment  Accordingly,  I  am  withholding 
my  approval  of  H.R.  4638 

Geohce  Bush. 

The  White  House,  November  8.  1990. 


H.R.  4663-  .MEMOR,>\NDlM  (iV  Di.s.^pproval 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  H.R.  4653. 
the  --Omnibus  Export  Amendments  Act  of 
1990."  Although  this  legislation  contains 
constructive  provisions,  it  would  severely 
constrain  Presidential  authority  in  carrying 
out  foreign  policy. 

I  agree  with  the  principal  goals  of  this  bill, 
which  include  improved  export  controls  for. 
and  sanctions  against  the  use  of.  chemical 
and  biological  weapons;  sanctions  on  Iraq; 
missile  technology  sanctions;  and  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Export  Administration  Act.  In- 
deed. I  have  recently  signed  into  law  provi- 
sions on  missile  technology  sanctions  and 
sanctions  against  Iraq  comparable  to  those 
contained  in  this  bill.  H.R  4653.  however, 
contains  elements  that  I  be  ieve  would  un- 
dermine these  objectives  ana  our  ability  to 
act  quickly,  decisively,  and  multilaterally  at 
a  time  when  we  must  be  able  t  >  do  so.  These 
provisions  unduly  interfere  wi  ,h  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  responsibilities  for  car- 
rying out  foreign  policy.  Rather  than  sigring 
the  bill.  I  am  directing  action  under  existing 
authorities  to  accomplish  the  bill's  principal 
goals. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  endorses 
my  goal  of  stemming  the  dangerous  pro- 
liferation of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. The  Administration  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Congress  to  design  appropriate  and 
effective  legislation  to  improve  our  ability 
to  impose  sanctions  on  the  nations  that  use 
such  weapons  and  any  companies  that  con- 
tribute to  their  spread.  Indeed,  the  Adminis- 
tration supported  the  House  version  of  the 
sanctions  provision.  Throughout  discussions 
with  the  Congress,  my  Administration  in- 
sisted that  any  such  legislation  should  not 
harm  cooperation  with  our  partners  and 
should  respect  the  President's  constitutional 
responsibilities.  Unfortunately,  as  reported 
from  conference.  H.R.  4653  does  not  safeguard 
those  responsibilities,  nor  does  it  meet  our 
broader  foreign  policy  goals. 

The  major  flaw  In  H.R.  4663  is  not  the  re- 
quirement of  sanctions,  but  the  rigid  way  in 
which  they  are  imposed.  The  mandatory  im- 
position of  unilateral  sanctions  as  provided 
in  this  bill  would  harm  U.S.  economic  inter- 
ests and  provoke  friendly  countries  who  are 
essential  to  our  efforts  to  resist  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion. If  there  is  one  lesson  we  have  all 
learned  in  Operation  Desert  Shield,  it  is  that 
multilateral  support  enhances  the  effective- 
ness of  sanctions. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about  the  seri- 
ous threat  posed  by  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  I  have  signed  an  Executive  order 
directing  the  imposition  of  the  sanctions 
contained  in  this  bill  and  implementing  new 
chemical  and  biological  weapon  export  con- 
trols. This  Executive  order  goes  beyond  H.R. 
4663  in  some  respects.  It  sets  forth  a  clear  set 
of  stringent  sanctions,  while  encouraging  ne- 
gotiations with  our  friends  and  allies.  It  im- 
poses an  economic  penalty  on  com.panies 
that  contribute  to  the  spread  of  these  weap- 
ons and  on  countries  that  actually  use  such 
weapons  or  are  making  preparations  to  do 
so.  At  the  same  time,  it  allows  the  President 
necessary  flexibility  in  implementing  these 
sanctions  and  penalties.  Furthermore,  the 
Executive  order  reaffirms  my  determination 
to  achieve  early  conclusion  of  a  verifiable 
global  convention  to  prevent  the  production 
and  u.se  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  Executive  order  also  directs  the  estab- 
lishment of  enhanced  proliferation  controls, 
carefully  targeted  on  exports,  projects,  and 
countries  of  concern.  On  this  issue,  as  with 
other  important  export  control  matters,  my 
goal  is  to  pursue  effective,  multilateral  ex- 
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port  controls  that  send  the  clear  message 
that  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate  vio- 
lations of  International  law. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  other  features  of 
H.R.  4653  would  hamper  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  export  controls.  In 
the  rapidly  changing  situation  in  Eiastem 
Europe,  and  in  bilateral  relationships  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  adjust,  in  cooperation  with  our  al- 
lies, export  controls  on  high  technology  to 
reflect  the  new  strategic  relationships.  Last 
May  I  asked  our  allies  to  liberalize  dramati- 
cally our  multilateral  export  controls.  Nego- 
tiations designed  to  liberalize  trade  to  en- 
courage democratic  institutions  and  open 
market  economies  will  continue.  Our  multi- 
lateral export  controls  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  positive  changes  brought 
about  in  West-East  relations.  The 
micromanagement  of  expwrt  controls  man- 
dated by  H.R.  4663  can  only  damage  these  on- 
going efforts. 

In  other  areas.  H  R  4663  would  be  harmful 
to  closely  linked  U.S.  economic  and  foreign 
policy  interests.  For  example,  under  section 
128  of  the  bill  there  would  be  extraterritorial 
application  of  U.S.  law  that  could  force  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms  to  choose  be- 
tween violating  U.S.  or  host  country  laws. 

Other  sections  of  H.R.  4663  contain  useful 
provisions  that  will  be  implemented  as  soon 
as   possible.    However,    additional    legal   au- 
thority is  not  required  to  make  our  export 
control  system  reflect  the  economic  and  na- 
tional security  realities  of  today's  world.  In 
response  to  recent  world  events,  I  am  direct- 
ing Executive  departments  and  agencies  to 
implement  the  following  changes: 
—By  June  1.  1991.  the  United  States  will 
eliminate    all    dual-use    export    licenses 
under  section  5  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration  Act  to  members  of  the  export 
control  group  known  as  CoCom.  consist- 
ent with  multilateral  arrangements.  In 
addition,  all  re-export  licenses  under  sec- 
tion 5  to  and  from  CoCom  will  be  elimi- 
nated,   consisent   with    multilateral    ar- 
rangements. 
—By  June  1.  1991,  the  United  States  will  re- 
move from  the  U.S.   munitions  list  all 
items  contained  on  the  CoCom  dual-use 
list  unless  significant  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity interests  would  be  jeopardized. 
—By  January  1,  1991.  U.S.  review  of  export 
licenses    subject    to    CoCom     Favorable 
Consideration    and    National    Discretion 
procedures  will  be  reduced  to  30  and  15 
days,  respectively. 
—By  January  1.  1991.  new  interagency  pro- 
cedures will  be  instituted  to  make  dual- 
use  export  license  decisions  more   pre- 
dictable and  timely. 
—By    January    1.    1991.    the    Secretary    of 
State  will  initiate  negotiations  to  ensure 
that  supercomputer  export  controls  are 
multilateral   in   nature   and   not   under- 
mined by  the  policies  of  other  supplier 
countries. 
—By  June  1.  1991.  in  consultation  with  in- 
dustry,   we    will    devise    and    publish    a 
method  to  index  supercomputer  license 
conditions  to  reflect  rapid  advances  in 
the   industry  and   changes   in   strategic 
concerns. 
—By  January  1.  196:.  we  will  significantly 
increase   the   threshold   for   Distribution 
Licenses  to  free  world  destinations  and 
ensure     that    at     least     annually     these 
thresholds      are      adjusted      tc-      renect 
changes  in  technology  and  are  consistent 
with  international  relationships,  includ- 
ing changing  requirements  to  stem  the 
proliferation  of  missile  technology  and 
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nuclear,   chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. 

In  summary.  H.R.  4653  contains  serious  and 
unacceptable  Haws  that  would  hamper  our 
efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  and  to  ease  restric- 
tions on  the  lesrltimate  sale  of  dual-use  goods 
to  acceptable  users.  Rather  than  sign  this 
bill.  I  liave  chosen  to  take  a  series  of  steps 
under  existing  authorities  to  ensure  that 
mutually  shared  objectives  are  met  in  a 
timely  and  effective  manner.  I  will  work 
with  the  Congress,  upon  its  return,  to  enact 
an  appropriate  extension  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  November  16,  1990. 

H.R.  3134— MEMORANDUM  OF  DISAPPROVAL 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  101st  Congress, 
two  bills  were  passed  providing  for  somewhat 
different  benefits  for  the  surviving  spouses  of 
assassinated  Federal  Judges.  These  survivors 
have  suffered  profound  and  tragic  losses,  and 
they  have  our  deepest  sympathies.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 
tion allowing  these  individuals  to  receive  ad- 
ditional benefits 

One  bill— H.R  5316,  the  "Judicial  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1990"  -has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  me  for  approval  Upon  Its  presen- 
tation to  me.  I  plan  to  approve  H  R.  5316, 
which  contains  provisions  that  would  in- 
crease the  benefits,  subject  to  certain  limits. 
for  surviving  spouses  of  all  assassinated  Fed- 
eral Judges  on  an  equitable  basis. 

My  approval  of  H.R  5316  makes  the  ap- 
proval of  another  bill  — H  R.  3134 -unneces- 
sary. Therefore,  I  am  withholding  my  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  3134.  a  bill  which  would  have 
provided  somewhat  different  benefits  for 
Mrs.  Joan  R  Daronco.  This  action,  in  con- 
Junction  with  my  planned  approval  of  H.R 
5316.  will  ensure  that  Mrs.  Daronco  and  all 
such  surviving  spouses  receive  their  benefits 
in  an  equitable  manner. 

Georoe  Bush. 

The  White  House.  November  16,  1990. 

S.  321— Memorandum  of  Disapproval 
I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  S.  321,  the 
"Indian  Preference  Act  of  1990  "  S.  321  would 
establish,  among  other  things,  a  program  to 
provide  preferences  to  qualifying  Indian  en- 
terprises in  th«  award  of  Federal  grants  or 
contracts  using  funds  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians  The  bill  would  impose 
new,  expensive,  and  often  duplicative  pro- 
srram  responsibilities  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  would  be  difficult  to  imple- 
ment. It  would  also  likely  result  in  Federal 
agencies  assuming  new,  unfunded  liabilities 
related  to  Indian  preference  enterprises. 

My  Administration  strongly  supports  the 
goals  of  S  321  and  is  committed  to  helping 
alleviate  the  widespread  unemployment  and 
underemployment  on  Indian  reservations. 
Moreover,  the  Administration  supports  ef- 
forts to  prevent  companies  from  misusing 
Federal  Indian  preference  programs.  Accord- 
ingly, amendments  are  needed  to  the  "Buy 
Indian  Act"  to  Increase  Indian  economic 
self-sufficiency  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  to  prevent  utilization  of  preference 
provisions  by  nonqualifying  companies 
However,  S.  321  is  seriously  flawed  and  would 
create  more  problems  than  It  would  solve 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  S.  321  to 
allow  further  review  of  the  Issues  in  the 
102nd  Congress  Many  of  the  Issues  raised  by 
8.  321  are  complex  and  deserve  a  full  airing 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  The  House 
{m.-A.M,.i!  s    321  In  the  final  days  of  the  lOlst 


Congress  witiamL  ^ulli^.ielil  consideration  of 
these  complex  issues. 

In  the  interim,  I  am  directing  the  Sec- 
reury  of  the  Interior  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  address  the  contracting  problems 
identified  in  the  November  1989  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

In  particular,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
to  issue  guidelines  that  set  forth  specific 
procedures  to  govern  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs field  contracting  officers  in  conducting 
pre-award  reviews  of  grants  and  contracts.  1 
am  also  directing  the  Secretary  to  develop 
and  submit  proposed  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  "Buy  Indian  Act"  for  Executive  re- 
view within  90  days. 

George  Bush 

The  White  House,  November  16.  1990. 

8.  2834— Memorandum  of  Disapproval 

I  have  withheld  my  signature  from  S.  2834, 
the  proposed  "Intelligence  Authorixatlon 
Act,  Fiscal  Year  1991."  thereby  preventing  It 
from  becoming  law  I  am  compelled  to  take 
this  action  due  to  the  bill's  treatment  of  one 
highly  sensitive  and  important  issue  that  di- 
rectly affects  the  Nation's  security,  although 
there  also  are  several  objectionable  elements 
of  the  bill  that  trouble  me 

I  cannot  accept  the  broad  language  that 
was  added  in  Conference  to  the  definition  of 
covert  action.  Section  602  of  the  bill  defines 
"covert  action"  to  Include  any  "request"  by 
the  United  States  to  a  foreign  government  or 
a  private  citizen  to  conduct  a  covert  action 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  This  provi- 
sion purports  to  regulate  diplomacy  by  the 
President  and  other  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  by  forbidding  the  expression  of 
certain  views  to  foreign  governments  and 
private  citizens  absent  compliance  with 
specified  procedures;  this  could  require,  in 
most  Instances,  prior  reporting  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Intent  to  express  those  views, 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
vagueness  of  this  provision  could  seriously 
impair  the  effective  conduct  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  relations.  It  is  unclear  exactly  what 
sort  of  discussions  with  foreign  governments 
would  constitute  reportable  "requests" 
under  this  provision,  and  the  very  possibility 
of  a  broad  construction  of  this  term  could 
have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  ability  of  our 
diplomats  to  conduct  highly  sensitive  discus- 
sions concerning  projects  that  are  vital  to 
our  national  security  Furthermore,  the 
mere  existence  of  this  provision  could  deter 
foreign  governments  from  discussing  certain 
topics  with  the  United  States  at  all.  Such  a 
provision  c  juld  result  in  frequent  and  divi- 
sive disputes  on  whether  an  activity  is  cov- 
ered by  the  definition  and  whether  individ- 
uals in  the  executive  branch  have  complied 
with  a  statutory  requirement 

My  objections  to  this  provision  should  not 
be  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  executive 
branch  officials  can  somehow  conduct  activi- 
ties otherwise  prohibited  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive order.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  remains 
Administration  policy  that  our  intelligence 
services  will  not  ask  third  parties  to  carry 
out  activities  that  they  are  themselves  for- 
bidden to  undertake  under  Executive  Order 
No.  12333  on  US  intelligence  activities.  I 
have  also  directed  that  the  notice  to  the 
Congress  of  covert  actions  Indicate  whether 
a  foreign  government  will  participate  signifi- 
cantly 

Beyond  this  issue.  I  am  also  concerned  by 
the  treatment  In  the  Joint  Explanatory 
Statement  accompanying  the  Conference  Re- 
port of  notification  to  the  Congress  of  covert 
actions.  I  reached  an  accommodation  with 
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the  Intelligence  Committees  on  the  issue.s  of 
notifying  the  Congress  of  covert,  actions  In 
a  timely  fashion,  '  as  required  by  current 
law,  and  have  provided  letters  to  the  Intel- 
ligence Committees  outlining  how  I  intend 
to  provide  such  notice.  I  was  con.-^fQuently 
dismayed  by  the  fact  that  language  was  in 
serted  in  the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement 
accompanying  the  Conference  Report  that 
could  be  construed  to  undercut  the  agree- 
ment reached  with  the  Committees.  This 
language  asserts  that  prior  notice  may  be 
withheld  only  in  "exigent  circumstances  " 
and  that  notice  "in  a  timely  fashion  "  should 
now  be  Interpreted  to  mean  "within  a  few 
days  "  without  exception.  Such  as  Interpreta- 
tion would  unconstitutionally  infringe  on 
the  authority  of  the  President  and  Impair 
any  Administration's  effective  Implementa- 
tion of  covert  action  programs.  I  deeply  re- 
gret this  action. 

Additionally.  1  am  concerned  that  there 
are  several  legislatively  directed  policy  de- 
terminations restricting  programs  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  United  States  that  I  do 
not  believe  are  helpful  to  US  foreign  policy. 
This  bill,  like  its  predecessor  last  year,  also 
contains  language  that  purports  to  condition 
specified  actions  on  the  President's  obtain- 
ing the  prior  approval  of  committees  of  the 
Congress.  This  language  Is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional under  the  Presentment  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion In  INS  V.  Chadha,  462  U.S.  919  (1963)  I 
again  urge  the  Congress  to  cease  IncludinK 
such  unconstitutional  provisions  In  bills  pre 
sented  to  me  for  signature. 

This  Administration  has  had  a  good  rela 
tionship  with  the  Intelligence  Committees  I 
am  willing  to  work  with  the  Congress  to  ad 
dress  the  primary  Issue  that  has  prompted 
my  veto  as  well  as  other  difficulties  with  the 
bill  I  will  also  continue  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  ensure  there  Is  no  change  in  our 
shared  understanding  of  what  constitutes  a 
covert  action,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  historic  missions  of  the  armed  forces  I 
am  confident  that  these  Issues  can  be  re- 
solved quickly  In  the  next  Congress  through 
mutual  trust  and  a  good-faith  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  Sovernber  30.  1990. 
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RECEiVEI)  F(>I,L()\VING  THK  SINE 
DIE        AD.JOrHNMKNT       OF        THE 

lOisT  conc;he.ss  .^ni)  follow- 
ing THE  ITBLICATION  OF  THE 
FINAL  ADDITION  OF  THE  CON- 
GHE.SSIONAL  RECORD  OF  THE 
101  ST  CONGRESS 

COMMLNICAI  luN  KKuM  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 

HOUSE 

The  text  of  the  communication  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa 
lives  dated  November  2,  1990,  is  ai^  fol 

lows: 

Washington.  DC, 
November  2.  1990 
Hon.  Thomas  S  Foley, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.    Wash 
mgtori,  DC 
Dear  Mr    Spe.^KF.r    Pursuant  t*  the  per 
mission  grar.t"-  !  .n  f:,i  .-■  '■  -  r  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  Ihf  r  S    H'  ..--f     f  HeprpspntAtlves. 
the   Clerk    received    the    following'    me.ssa«i:e» 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senaw 

1  Received  at  1:17  am  on  Sunday.  Ocu^ber 
28.  1990:  That  the  Senate  passed  without 
amendment   H  T   H»s  687; 


2  Received  at  12:59  p.m.  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 29.  1990  That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
Conference  Report  on  H  R  5114,  agreed  on 
the  Conference  Report  and  the  amendments 
m  disagreement  on  HR  5313.  agreed  to  the 
Conference  Report  on  H  R  5769.  and  agreed 
Ui  the  Conference  Report  on  H.R,  5399; 

3  Received  at  3  50  p  m  on  Tuesday.  Octo- 
ber 30.  1990  That  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
to  H  R  2570,  agreed  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  HR  4559  and 
agreed  to  the  House  amendments  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  H  R  2006;  and  the  Senate 
passed  without  amendment  HR  5905,  H  R 
5264.  H  R  .5007.  H  R  2419,  H  R  5419.  H  R  3298. 
H  R  1230,  H  R  4107,  H  R  5497,  H  R  5708.  H  R 
4834,  H  R  3642.  H  R  4888,  H  R  5308.  H  J  Res 
562  H.J  Res  673.  H,J  Res  606.  H,J  Res  652, 
H    Con   Res   393,  and  H,  Con   Res  392; 

4  Received  at  100  pm  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1990  That  the  Senate  passed  S  3222.  S 
Con  Res  159.  and  passed  without  am.end- 
ment  H  R  5428  and  that  the  Senate  pa.ssed 
with  amendment  H  R  4983,  H  R  4687,  H  R 
36:8,  H  R  2566,  H  R  5063,  and  H  R  1017,  and 
agreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  S.  2362 
with  an  amendment 

With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNALD  K  Anderson, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THK  CI.F.RK  OF  THK 
HOfSK 

The  text  of  the  communication  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives dated  November  8,  1990.  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Washlngton.  DC. 
November  8.  1990. 
Hun  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.   Wash- 
ingtori.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the  per 
mission  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  US  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. November  7,  1990  at  10  00  am.  That,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  Hous>-  amendments  to  .S.J, 
Res  3.57.  S  169,  S  55r).  S  1931.  S  2056,  S  2.566, 
S  28,57.  S  2930:  agreed  to  House  amendment 
to  S  .5,55.  S  2936.  S  1859.  S  319.  and  agreed  to 
the  Conference  Report  to  S  2834  and  S  1939. 
and  made  appointments  to  North  Atlantic 
.Assembly  and  Federal  Council  on  .^King 


With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donnald  K,  Anderson. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

COMML'NIC.«iTiON  FROM  THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT 
C    SMITH.  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  text  of  the  communication  from 
the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Smith.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  dated  Decem.ber  5.  1990. 
is  as  follows: 

HofsK  OF  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  December  5.  199(i. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  H-204. 
The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Speaker  Foley;  I  amj  writing  to  an- 
nounce my  resignation  from  the  House  effec- 
tive 12:00  noon,  December  7,  1990,  A  copy  of 
my  letter  of  resignation  to  Governor  Gregp 
is  enclosed 

As  you  may  know.  Governor  Gregg  had  de- 
cided to  appoint  me  to  fill  the  United  States 
Senate  seat  recently  vacated  by  Senator 
Gordon  Humphrey  On  Wednesday.  December 
5th.  Senator  Humphrey  was  sworn  into  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Senate  His  resigna- 
tion from  the  United  States  Senate  was  ne- 
cessitated by  the  provisions  m  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Constitution  that  prohibits 
one  individual  from  simultaneously  holding 
both  the  offices  of  State  Senator  and  United 
States  Senator. 

It  has  been  both  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
serve  with  you  and  our  fellow  House  col- 
leagues for  the  past  six  years.  While  I  look 
forward  to  serving  in  the  Senate.  I  will  al- 
ways cherish  my  years  in  the  House 

With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C.  Smith. 

House  of  Represent atfves, 
Washington.  DC.  December  5.  1990. 
Hon.  Judd  Gregg, 

Governor,  State  of  New  Hampshire,  State  House. 
Concord,  NH. 

Dear  Governor  Gregg:  For  the  past  six 
years.  I  have  had  both  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  represent  the  people  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire  in  the  U  S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Your  decision  to  appoint  me  to  fill  the 
United  States  Senate  seat  recently  vacated 
by  Senator  Gordon  Hum.phrey  provides  me 
with  the  opportunity  to  represent  all  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire.  As  you  know.  Sen- 


ator Humphrey  s  resignation  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  provisions  m  the  New  Hamip- 
shire  State  Constitution  that  prohibits  one 
individual  from,  simultaneously  holding  both 
the  offices  of  State  Senator  and  United 
States  Senator  Senator  Humphrey  has  ably 
and  honorably  represented  New  Hampshire 
for  the  last  twelve  years  1  will  work  hard  to 
live  up  to  the  high  standards  he  has  set 

With  this  m  miind.  I  announced  my  res- 
ignation from  the  U,S  House  of  Representa- 
tives effective  1200  noon,  Decem.ber  7,  1990  so 
that  1  may  be  sworr.  ir.  as  a  United  States 
Senator 

With  warmest  regards.  1  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C  Smith. 

commfnication  from  the  honor.^ble  tommy 
robinson.  member  ok  congress 

The  text  of  the  communication  from 
the  Honorable  Tommy  Robinson.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  dated  December  28, 
1990.  is  as  follows; 

HOUSE  OK  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  December  ZS.  1990. 
Hon  Thomas  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.   The 
Capucl.  H204.  Washington  DC 

Dear  Mr,  Speaker:  Effective  noon.  Decem- 
ber 31.  1990.  I  respectfully  resign  m.y  position 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Second  District  of 
.Arkansas, 

Throughout  my  Congressional  career.  I 
have  consistently  argued  that  members  of 
Congress  should  not  vote  them.selves  any  pay 
raise  until  we  have  taken  steps  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  elim.inate  the  deficit  Because  of  my 
strong,  personal  conviction  on  this  matter,  1 
cannot  accept  any  of  the  pay  increase  which 
becomes  effective  on  January  1.  1991.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  submitting  this  resignation  to  be 
effective  at  12  00  noon  on  Monday.  December 
31.  1990 

In  leaving.  I  would  like  to  em.phasize  my 
personal  belief  that  Congress  must  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  and  a  Presi- 
dential line-Item,  veto  to  ensure  that  the 
Federal  Government  lives  within  its  means. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  tenure  m  the  House  and 
wish  the  members  of  Congress  the  best  in  the 
next  session. 

Sincerely. 

Tommy  Robinson, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  AH  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


CU.\L.KLi--5lU.\AL   KLL'_'KL)      llt)L>L 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which 
such  Information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 


Jiiriuury  3.   ^^  1 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  regisirations  were  submiHed  for  ihe  third  calendar  quarter  1990: 

(NOTC.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  esscnUal 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings  This  page  (Page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identifN—  '.'■  ' 


PLKASK  Rtm  RN   1  ORU.INAI    TO    IMF  CIXRK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REHJHSENTATIVES.  OFFK  E  OF  RFXORDS  KSD  REGISTRATION.  103*  l^NCWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20515 


PLEASE 


JE  RETURN  1  ORI(;iNAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATF,  OFFICE  OF  PIUI.IC  RECORDS.  U2  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON.  D.C  M5I0 


Ml  \;  ms^  ,  lu 


Pl.ACF   %V  "X"  BKl.OW  THt  APPROHRIATt  1  KTTKR  OK  H(.l  KK  IN   IHh   BOX  AT  TIU    KH    H  I       I     :  >H       U\  f  ■    W 

••PK^  ;  i^n->  \KV  RtK)RT  CRcgislralion  •■)  To    Tegisler.'  place  an  '  X  '  below  Ihe  leiler    'P'    ami  lill  uui  page  1  iMil). 

"Ot  AKilKl  \"  REPORT-  To  indicale  which  one  of  ihe  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  Ihis  Report,  place  an  -X"  below  Ihe  sppropnale  figure  Fill  out  both 
page  I  and  page  2  and  as  many  addilional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  firsl  addilwnal  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  ■•>.•  and  Ihe  resi  of  such  pages 
should  be  ••4,"  "5."  "6. "  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  wiih  insinjclio«»s  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  repixting  rrquiremenu  of  the 
Act.  ^ 


Year  19 
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Pursuant  to  FtubRAL  RttjtLAnoN  ok  Lobbying  Act 


p 

Ql.A«TEB                        1 

lit 

2d 

M 

4th 

(Marii  one  square  only)           | 

TDFNTTFTC  VTK>N  NL.VIBLK. 


Is  this  an  Amendment' 
D     YES  D     NO 

,, ,  i  I      ,        I  M      \     _(»)  In  GtNtHAL.  Thu  "Repon"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organiulion  or  an  individuai.  as  follows: 

{,)      tmptuyn    —To  file  as  an      employee",   state   (in   Item    •B')   ihe   name,   address,   and   nature   of  business  of  the    •employer"    (If  Ihe   -employee      is  a 
firm   (such   as   a   law    firm   or   publK    reUlions   firm),   partners   and    salaried   suff   members   of   such   firm   may   join    in   filing    a   Report    as   an     'employee".) 
(il)    ■Employtr"  —To  file  as  an  -employer '.  write  'None"  in  answer  lo  Item  -B" 
(fr)  SEPARATt  REPORTS  An  ageM  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Repoti: 

(i)   Employers   subject   lo   the    Art    musJ    file    separate    Reports    and   are   n«   relieved   of  this   requirement   merely   because    Reports    are   filed   by    their   agents   or 

employees.  _  /-i  j  i.      i.  i 

(11)  Employees   subjei  i   file   separaie   Rep<xis   and   are   not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because   Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OK  iM»i\  IDUAL  FILING: 

I.  Stale  natiK.  address,  and  nature  of  business 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


2    If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "V —Hrpari\  bi  Agrni,  or  Emptotrrt  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Repixts  as  he  has  employers,  eicept  thai  (fl)  If  a 
nartHTular  undertaking  is  pmtly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers.  Ihe  group  is  to  he  consrfered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  Ihe  group  are  to  be  named. 
mi   the   coolribuiMHi   of  each   member   is   lo   be    specified,    (fc)    if  ihe    work    is   doiK    in   the    interest   of  one   person   but   payment    therefor   is   made   by   another,   a   single 

Rfp,.r<         —  *-■•>■  ,-r^.^\  as  "employers  " — is  lo  be  filed  each  quarter 

B.   I   M  I'l  (  >  \  I   K       >iale  name,  address,  and  nrture  of  btisiness.  If  there  is  no  employer,  wnte   "None." 


NOTE  OQ  ITEM  "C".— <a)  The  enprrssion  "in  connection  with  legisUtive  interests.""  as  used  m  Ihis  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation  "  "The  lenn  " legislation  means  bills.  irsoluiKins.  amendments,  nominaiions.  and  other  mailers  pendmg  or 
prooused  in  either  Mouse  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subjeci  of  action  by  either  House'  —§  .V)2(e). 

(M  Before  undertaking  any  acliviiies  in  cooneciion  with  legislative  mlercsls,  wganiiaiKXis  and  individuals  subjecl  lo  ihe  Ixibbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a     Preliminary 

Report  (Registration)  ,  .  j  j        _i. 

(f)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a    "Quaiterly "  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 

of  value  in  coiuieclion  with  legislative  interests 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS.  AM*  i'l  HI  K    \  1  lt)Ns  m  ...inuUiun  limiAMih. 

I    State  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests  2    Suie  the   general   legislative   interests  ol   ihe   pervw  .*    In  the  case  of  lh.«e  publicalions  which  the  person 

I.  jiac  ■)>)>""■"■'» '7  ■            »     »  .       %     u    ■.             r     1       I-           .       ..   k^  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 

are  to  continue    If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  ex.  filing  and  set   forth  the  specific    legislative   interests  by  ^„^»  ^g,,,^,^    mierests.   set   forth    (a)  description,   (fc) 

nei-tKm   with    legislative    interests   have   lerminatcd.  reciting    (o)  Short  titles  of  sututes  and  bills,  (ft)  House  quaniny   distributed,   d)   dale  of  distribution,   (d)   name 

and  Senate  numbers  ol  bills,  where  known,  d)  ciutions  of  pnnter  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  pax!  for  by 

place  an  X  in  the  box  at  the  left,  so  that  ^,  ^^^^^^    ^^^   j,^,^    ,^   ^^,^,   ,„   „   .g^n„  pers.*.  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications   were 

this  office  will  no  longer  expect  to  receive      ^^^.^  statutes  and  bills  received  as  a  gifi) 

Reports 

(Answer  items  1 .  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below   Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed  ) 

4    If  this   1$   a     "Preliminarv      Rep»»i   (Registration)   rather  than   a      Quarterly  "   Report,   slate   below   what   the   nature   ami   amount  of  anticipWed  expenses  will   be.   and. 
if  for  an  agent   or  employee,   stale   also  whal   the  daily,   monthly,  or  annual  rale   of  compensation   is   to  be    //  ihn   n  a      Qmirtrrly      Report,  disregard  ihu  item      C4 
and  fill  out  Items     O    and    £     on  the  back  of  this  page  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a     Prelimmary'    Report  (Registration)  with  a  "(Quarterly  Report   "♦ 


STATEMENT  Op  VERIFICATION 

lOmilted  ui  pnnting) 

PAGE  I « 


Organizalior^  or  IndwduSI  Filing 


A|ncultur>l  Poliq  Ktortyiii  GiBM,  S17  C  Street  Nf  ^as^'^gty 
»j  III  taienea. 


DC  ?0002    

»n  Cooditioiiiin  tontnctofj  ol  taienea.  1513  ISif  S!w:  NW  Wayimjtw  DC  20034 

V"|inii  S  MnM.  1350  I  Slwl,  m  Washinftoo.  X  2000i  

V-iiu'  J  Aleunfcf.  lOOO  (ixiiiecticul  *w    m  Wisliinjton,  BC  ?0C3f  

k-Tiwicir  C^m  laspKtnii  Institutt   1629  K  Stnl.  m  II  IOC  Was"  Tor   DC  20006 

Xrxncin  Mcttunol  lustiliile.  815  Connecticiit  kK.m  tSOC  »«>sHi^g-or   OC  20006  -.. 

•^■^fK»n  tor  I  Balanced  Badtet  (AB8I.  6231  IksDu's  p-w  «:'•<  '>'<:  Ciurcf  V«  2M« 

:.a-  t  ArOerson   1275  Pennsrivanu  *w    m  #50!  Kissh^^jiDr  DC  ?000<  

*pc-rw    Vsofj'.-    IX    .^'S"M';-    *•  U't  *lnf'^.f:r    X  .""JOS?  


*.-  id. 


•-1.P'   H*  nir,- 


K*  I  ;'jC  Was! 


{•o"  DC  20006  - 

Connec-tw' «*    IW  Wasfiinpon  X  20036-5339  . 
Hjmpsh.re  «w    KVI  Washington.  K,  20037 


^-.■t  P-TCf.ii-.  i.y.       •:■  > 

X-T-'  '3  «.-nf    "'O  ■   1  V 

Wayne  Afiiy  &  uomoai>|   buij 

Do  - 

>tlCfa^  fmnideli   1101  Itlh  Slrwl  *•  1200  Washrngto"  DC  20005 

APCO  Associatts.  1155  21s'  "/-m"  "*  •:»'  Wa-.f  -r^'  DC  20036  - 

(>ttiiaE  BaiKy   lOOO  Po:o'i.   .-w   «•   u     «a;- -fon,  OC  20007  

William  «»  Baiiry   11  Dupo"'  : -:  f   !<<'/  *.v,^ -g-c'   9:20036     _ 

Oc  — 

Ba  in  Mcr-  >.  (  Nnriiall.  II  OupoM  Ciicle.  MOO  Washington,  K  20036 _ 

Dc  — 

Bw.  i  Bonj.  555  OtH  Stitcl,  IK*.  #500  East  Washington  K  20004 

Dc        - 

hav  I  HojtMw.  1050  CoMwlical  tm..  m.  11100  Wtshioftiw.  DC  20036 


Dc 
Dc 


Do 
Do 


i  No.ack.  IIOl  Pwaqtvania  Avenue.  NN,  11035  nmiiiflw.  K  20004  . 


Emplo)»r/Client 


I'siine  G  Banws  1900  PHMBjtnnia  A*  "(w  Wainmiton.  K  2006*  - 

'rnti  (  OKKtiOofg  1313  tterehants  Bam  Buiiomg  11  Soutli  Mendian  Street  Induiuplois.  I*  46204 

Do  

Eias!  ano  Hones   1601  Connecticot  Ave ,  »»  #801  Washington,  OC  20009  

Pa--icia  »  Baur  888  16th  Street  m  Washington  DC  20006  

Dc  


Ba«ns  Boiand  Bates  (  Hadigan.  1072  Tlnnias  Jefferson  Street.  ttW  Washinfton,  DC  20007 

Do'c-'-ry  «  Beam   1510  LiSumurti  Street  McLtan  V»  22101  


y. 


S'f»-  i   H'   -f-    119  Oranoco  St-f   =  .    ha    (.7.050  lUeiandria.  VA  22313-14M 
ie-fr  b.Wf  4  Boctomy,  Inc   IC.t  ,t>ir  U-«\   m  1700  Washington.  DC  20036  ._ 

M.c-ar  .  B<-fj"  t53  New  Jersey  A«e  .  S£  Washington  DC  20003 

t-f'      B<-i«-  -je   1350  I  Street.  *W  1700  Washington  DC  20005  

fc^yf  ;jr  I  Oiamoni)  PC    1350  Er»  ''■"•'  "O*  "00  Washington.  K  20005 


Sj'  Binfy  2001  Pennsylvania  A«    t*  *j,-  -g-on  DC  20006       ._ 

John  C  Biechman,  1215  Jettefson  Dim  M(gti«rar  1100  Arlington  VA  22202  

Birth  Morton  Bittnei  and  Cherot   1 155  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  11200  Washington.  X  20036 

BlKt  Hanatort  Stone  &  Kelly  PC    211  Nonh  Union  Street.  1300  Aloandna,  VA  223M 

Dc  

Douglas  M  Bmomlieid   13712  Wagon  Way  Silver  Spnng.  MO  20906 

»nn  Bohm   lfl(Xl  Diagonal  Road.  1637  Alexandria,  VA  2231t  , 

Bond  Donalelli  he,  Itlt  Pnnce  Street  »300  Aieundna,  V*  22314 

Dc  ,  

Oo  - - 

Do 

sooert  lonM.  216  Wi  Street.  Sf  W»s*m|ton.  OC  20003 

'incii  D  Bouchard   1819  I  Street  If*   '-^  ("oo  Washington.  K  20036 

Mary  It  Bourdette.  815  I6tti  Stref!   <f*   i        WainTgton,  X  20006        

».-..e1  0  Bouriand   1 155  Connectic  A/,    xw   u.j  Washington.  X  20036  

■■/■, I    ?  ?ti  I'    1275Penns.-      i^-    .   NW  1301  Washington,  X  20004  

J  ->  ',  i  •«     -.35  Jefferson  Oat  .  -  i-ij  '   Ton,  VA  22202  

;  anne  C  Brown   1200  17th  Street,  m  Washington,  X  20036 

K^'  J  Brown  50  I  Street  SE  Washington  X  20003  

Ion  D  Bnwm  80  F  Street  W»  Washington  X  20001  

Virginia  Brown.  15O0  K  Street,  IW  1200  Washington.  K  20005 


B-W)r«t  Assaiates  he,  600  East  Mason  Street  Mihwuliee.  I*  53202 

Dc  

wniey  W  BrunsOale  PO  Ba  510210  215  S  Slate  Si ,  12th  Fl  Salt  LaU  Ml.  UI  t41Sl 

Bunhette  t  Associates,  1025  Tlwoias  leHeison  Street  IW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Dc  

Oo     -„- - 

Do     ,. - _ 

Tonn  Burgos.  909  Hurt  tacmie.  ITlli  Floor  Rn  Yoit  NY  10020 , 

Borson-Marsteller   1850  M  Street  m  #900  Washington  X  20036 

Marti  B  Burtscni,  tlO  First  Street.  SE  Washington  X  20003         

etc  Consulting  Group  Inc  210  Cameron  Street  Alexandna.  VA  2231t 


Davi«  B  CalaPrese  2001  Pennsylvania  A»e,  IM  Washington  K  20006 

Arthur  E  Can-eron   1111  Itth  Street.  KW.  f  1001  Washington,  X  20005   

Camp  Barsh  Bates  t  late  2550  M  St .  m.  1275  Washington  X  20037    

Do  

Anne  0  Campoell,  1101  30th  Street,  NW,  #500  Washington  X  20007      _ 

fannc  Campoell,  Campti<i|.llaupe,  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  St  Washington,  K  20003  , 

Do  

Marilyn  E  CampOell  517  2nd  Street,  Nt  Washington  X  20002  _ 

Campbell  Fan  (  Selliy   1101  30th  Street,  m.  #500  Washington,  X  20007  

Caplin  t  Drysdalc,  Chtd,  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW  #1100  Washington,  X  20005  ,-... 

Unaa  E  Carlisle   1333  New  Hampshire  Aw    NW  Washington  X  20036      

Rodert  E  Carlstrom  Jr    13tl  G  St    NW  II  IOC   NW  Wasrinpon,  X  20005  

David  Carroll   1 1 130  Sunnse  Valley  Dnve,  I30i;i  P  0  Boi  4600  fleston,  VA  22091 

Cassidy  and  Associalts,  he,  655  IStli  St.,  I«N  #1100  Washington,  X  20005 

Do  


Do 
Do 
Do 

Dc 
Do 


Gordon  Cavaniugh,  122  C  StiM,  M.  M75  WaslMiflon,  K  20001-2109  , 

Colin  L  Chapman  6231  laesOurg  Pike  ilOt  Falls  Churth  VA  22044 

»ra^  Chartton,  815  I6t«  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20006 


Cnemitoff  (  Company,  1320  18lh  Street,  WN,  #100  Washington,  X  20036 

Dc  

rxristopher  Chiames   1709  New  Yort  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  K  2000C 

SrK  Curt  1830  Plane  Street  Oenwr.  CO  80202      ._ 

■'■jr„  R  Oart.  1667  K  Street  NW  #200  Washington.  X  20006  _ 


Bevendge  &  Diamond,  PC  (For  Arvida  Company) 
Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America 


Knights  of  ColumOus 

C  ■  :f-  >■■  ■  :•  Georgetown 

A.  ■»>,  wt  ,     a 

k:->  .•  '-  jf  -f!3i  Contractors  of  Amenca 

imernaiionai  Society  for  Clinical  Laboratoiy  Technokio 

Liberty  Maritime 

lechnoloo  loi  Communicjtions,  International 

Amencan  Nuists  Assn 

American  Red  Crass 

Caiiiomia  State  Oepartnwnt  of  Education 

Baiiey  Morns  t  Newhali  (For  Hospice  Care.  Ik) 

Bailey  Moms  i  Newhali  (For  l^derfe  Lalwatonts  (Onnsion  o<  Antncan  Cyaomiil)) 

Hospice  Care.  Inc 

leOerte  Laboratories  (Division  of  American  C|ranniid  Company) 

CaOol  Oil  I  Gas  Corp 

loichmarli  Corporation 

Allen  Memonal  Hospital 

Amherst  Hospital  , 

Hospital  San  Pablo 

Medasonics 

University  of  Texas  Health  Science  Center  at  Houston 

City  of  Bellevue  OWashington) 

(lunderson,  Inc 

tNestem  Forest  Industries  Assn 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 

Can  H  Dahim 

Salt  Creek  t  Little  Caiumol  Rwer  Presenratior  Assn 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Womens  Health  Research 

Baonetmar  i  Associates  Inc  (For  Arab  Republic  of  Eorpll 

Bionerman  i  Associates.  Inc  (fo' Beirut  University  College) 

Bannerman  t  Associates  Inc  (foiGovtrnmenI  ol  Bangladesh) 

Bannerman  &  Associates  Inc  (For^iovemment  of  Tunisia) 

Bannerman  t  Associates    Inc   (For  Sawyer-Millet  Group  (for  Gowmment  of  the 
Philippines)) 

Clenmore  Distilleries  Company 

Richari)  J  Sullivan  Associates,  Inc  (ForAJameOa  County  Transportation  Authonty) 

Richard  I  Sullivan  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Utility  PnOucts  Co) 

Animal  Health  Institute 

tohnson  t  Johnson 

Beneficial  Management  Corp 

Bevendge  t  Diamond  (For  Amda  Company) 

Arvida  Company 

RSR  Corp 

Electonic  Industries  Assn 

Natnaol  Assn  ol  Industnal  I  Office  Parks  inUOP) 

CeiMI  leiiai  Sea  Fishermens  Assr 

CwBriiHe  hnonnaticn  Group 

Kashmin  Anencan  Foundation 

Gadol  FWiochanical  Industri 

Nalnoal  Assisted  Housing  Manajpment  Assn 

Foundation  Health  Corp 

MassMutual 

National  Assn  ot  Breadcasters 

National  Basketball  Assn 

Scenic  America 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  Amenca 

Department  lor  Professional  Employees.  AFl-CK) 

Daimler. Beni  Washington,  inc 

BriCge  Products 

Teias-New  Iteiico  Power  Company 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp 

American  Psychological  Assn 

John  J  Brown  I  Associates  (For  Labor  Management  Committee  o)  the  Tobacco  In- 
stitute) 

Amencan  Fed  of  Government  Employees 

Thacher  Prpffin  i  WooO  (For-Coalition  for  Affordable  Housing) 

BkXM)  Center  of  Southeastern  tNisconin 

Plumbers  LKal  #75 

Thompson  Medical,  tnc 

East  Teus  Electric  Coooeratwe 

lnternat.onal  Geographical  Congress 

Paine  tNtbber 

Sabine  Rner  Authonty 

Tonic  Burgos  8  Assc  (ForDepartment  of  Puerto  Rican  Community  Affairs  in  tne 
US) 

Ell  Lilly  8  Company 

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Kansas  Gas  8  Electric  Co,  Inc 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 

Radar  Assn  Defending  Aimrave  Rights.  Inc  (RADARl 

Cigar  Assn  of  America.  Inc 

Hancourt  Bract  kwanovch,  Inc 

Campbell  Falk  8  Selby  (For  Vandeeneer  Gnup) 

Boston  Edison 

Coalition  for  Affordable  Home  FinaKing 

David  Torch  8  Assc 

Vanderwer  Group 

Amencan  Methanol  Institute  (AMI) 

Cadwaladcr  Wiclvrsham  8  Tall  (ForPhilaOeiphia  Stock  Eicnangt,  Inc) 

Jefferson  Gnup  (For  Lead  Industries  Assn) 

Lafarge  Corp  (For  Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition) 

Amencan  Assn  of  Colleges  ol  Podiatnc  Medicine 

AT&T 

Galx-Ainog 

Multinational  Business  Development 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  Corporation 

Pine  Bluff  Sand  8  Gravel 

Salrburg  Seminar 

Housing  Authonty  Insurance,  Inc 

Afliencans  fo<  a  Balanced  Budgef  (ABB) 

Amencan  Fed  d  Labor  8  Congress  o<  Industnal  Organiatans 

Museum  of  Amencan  Textile  History 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Boston 

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  Amenca 

Philip  Moms,  Inc 

Federal  Agncultural  Mortgage  Corp 


at  on     ^ 
stries    / 
[  Managemei 
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CONORhb^lONAL   KLCUKU — HOLi>L 


January  3,  1991 


Otinimian  «  MwAid  Tiliiii 


1  k  CUA.  2100  Pwnntwoii  *»,  m  KOO  WlJKinpw  K  ?0O37 

V^  On*  t  taMCiam  2100  Ptiinsyivinit  Hm.  m  MOO  Wnli>n|tMi  K  2003/ 

Oo  

CoUw  ShMMii  i  Scott.  30M  K  Slrwl.  m.  MOO  WiUiuijton  K  2000/      

Oo  

Tmm  Caumt  1211  Cairwctcul  Ant .  IM  MIO  Wnl»ii|twi.  K  20031 


to 

k 

k. 

k. 


Do 


Slf«M<l  »   ConiliY    iHl  tumj  Slrwl    NW  WlUl.npon,  X  2000i  — 

CwKOrt  AudCiJtn  Inc   1*55  F^nsyiyin'J  »««    m  tm  «(»i»in|to«.  DC  MOM ___ 

BiWt  Conowt.  65b  ISin  Slrwl  IW(  «44  Wishtngton  K  20005       ..- _ 

Uc»  Cool  1201  L  Slrwl  KW  »(>sii.n|lon  DC  JflOOi  

CooNr  t  IM   1201  tl«w  Tort  ««    m  tV)0  »(«liin|to«  X  20C05  _~_ 

iako  I  CoiMt.  1350  *»  Yon  »vf    IWI  «ljsiiin|ior  X  20005        

CanM  CooHWiWilioiti  41J  E»il  BroiOwn  C  13  BisnuiH.  M)  5«i01    ^   - --— 

Carnal  ol  Aiwocin  Mom««i«o  ;9?;  lonn  Biincli  Onw  ItOO  S  MdMn  «  WIO?  ■_  --u;— •  -  -  ^  «,  ™iir 
CmmiI  on  Suteicoiiductiyity  lo>  Anwncin  ComoHiliveimi  1050  thomji  fcttmon  Slrwl.  M«  Rk  nw  Mwmiloii  PC  /WW/  . 
CknstwkK  D  Counofl   1133  Comwctrcut  *«t.  I«»,  t900  l«»lii«|lo«.  X  JOOJS _..- 

Da   — 

Oa  — 

Do    _ . — — 

Do     

Oo      

CowuBob  1  Bortini.  IWI  fwnDtwmi  *•   NN  f  0  •■  Tift 

Rtlurt  C  CioKlonl   U25  Sjmuel  Mont  Dnve  »nlo«  VA  220*1      

Citjlmo  CojiilKW  «M  MjOimh  »w    9tii  rioot  Unr  Tort,  KY  10022 

Jjmei  W  Creu   1303  Now  HJm5l^lt(  Aw    m  WiUimpon  X  2003*  _~_™- 

OjYHf  I  Cnx.   1341  G  SI    m*  II 100  Wjjnmilor  X  20005  

loKn  D  DuOWM   1235  I«l1ef«ii>  Ojws  HiihMn  Vlimtoo,  VA  2220J  _„__ — 

HvTi  C  Cui"i>nghim  85  Wnt  So»ncp  Ane  l^iliOtlpiiu,  M  19120 

Liu»  OWmjn.  17i;  R  Slfwt.  NW  •40?  «Hiliiii|Ioii  X  20006      —---—• 

limn  H  Da«i«w«.  1211  ComwcMul  Awnue  IM.  NIO  Wathnflon.  K  nt3i  . 

Oo  — 

to — - — — 


K2HM 


to      - - 

0>«is  WnjM  1  !r»<niino.  1752  «  St    lt»  MOO  WoilHBfoti  X  200J*  

Oo  ■— 

Otklumps  AsMCUltv  UO  No  HampsAiR  Am..  M.  nS5  WuDiiifloii.  K  20037  — 

Otlorttf  t  TouclK.  lOOi  Pmffliyinmt  Aw  Soitt  MM  Nnlmilw.  DC  n004-2MS 

Oo  

Gtorn  H  Ooniion  4801  MUMChuietls  Aw    m  UK  WnAiniton.  X  2001»  

Rottrt  I  Dtim  1525  Mn>  Mimpsliirt  AvtiiM  IM  »lishin(ion  X  20036     

D»w»  BjlUirtint   1775F*nni»(viBU  Aw    IM  1500  Wlihinro"  X  20006 

Do  

Do         ....; 

MKKtei  0«C»«iii' Y»i  fSnd  IM  Wjslmifloo  X  20005  . 

Vinnu  Owyi  Sl>  Connecticul  Aw    IM  1200  Wttriin|1on  X  20006 

Doomtn  Ltisurt  Nwtof  t  Iwnt.  1250  ?4lh  Slrwl  IM  I70O  WjjU.ofloii.  X  20037  . 

Don<T  I  MI«tao».  1330  CwiMcticiil  Am  .  Mm.  KU  Woslunftoa.  K  20036 

Oo     TZ'" 

Miufwn  F  Ooalini.  1511  K  SJrwt  *»  1335  WiiUmftoii.  K  70005 

lUftn  I   Do»<i«    1301  Conntcticul  Aw    IM    'Ih  flow  Wish.nro"   "C  20034 

Pinmi  )  Ofiwi   1025  ConmcKul  »w    »M  »ij^«-j't»>  K  20036  , 

OiiOentepn  Group  Inc.  2100  Pmniyiv    .  i/^    ■<*   i       *ji«in|toii  X  20B7 — ^ 

lioe  McPoeOud*!.  88«  l7tliSlw   •<^>   "      <•  ■  X  20006  

fr.ncu)  D«u»n.  lU3llB»Mi«p-,-      1.-    •«•  •        ,  , in  X  20036    

to      -^  

lujoiti  0  D»a>"  IMI  tow  foft  Aw    IM  1400  Wtsiiin|t«n  K  20005 

OontI  I  Oortim.  1909  K  Sliwl.  IM  Wjih.rnlon  X  20O49  _ 

Oviko  I  Auoculn.  412  f.(^t  Si    S{   IIOO  Wjsfiinpod  X  20003 

Do  — 

DGA  MtniaMiiti  he.  1 133  ConmcKul  Awnw  IM  WaiA melon  X  2003* 

ftoMn  Editll  U  f  Slrwl  IM  Wtsl>rn|to«  K  70001  

Willion  I  fhr)|   700  AnOonon  Mill  RoMi  hiitAlK.  «Y  10577 

Pflti  I  f*   1615  M  Sliw»  NW  Woslimitoii.  X  20062 

to|  L  tUMW.  350  tortH  9Bi  Sliw«,  MM  Sow,  B  B3702 

to — 

to ,. 

to  - 

Aeimolli  W  CII.MH,  1001  l^nsylvinij  Aw    **'  «l,•.^ln|lo<^  X  20004      ..„ 

EnvMOiirmKUl  Ta  PoMci  Allnnco.  1667  A  .  --    ■^   '       •liihinjtoi'.  X  20006   ,_ 

EptleM  BodM  t  SUM.  rc .  1227  25«li  Sinn  MA  MM  MaolMfloii.  DC  2003*  — 

Oo      

to  ■■■ir'T"'!.!— zii-izzizi~Z!.  r, ,  n 

to — 

to  

Gnt«f  0  frtKi   1275  fwnjyivir  i  ».•    ■»   i       «lKfitn|ton  X  2000<    

LimnoO  J  Emm.  1020  19IK  Slrw   »   i   •    "i.-npon  OC  20036         

ESCO  tlocJiowcj  Corp  MOO  W  fiw  .,* ■.  KO  63136  

F/f  toxoicA  Auoculev  1  '00  «  SI    IM  MiM  «l.sli,inlixi  X  20006       

Foofn  t  tonoii.  1140  Connocliciil  Aw  IM  tSOO  Wtsft»i|to<i  X  2O036 __. 

CknUMkOf  FaMnttri.  709  0  Slrwl  %l  MnAmroii  K  20003       

iMmttMmm.  2000  «  S«foit,  IM  MOO  W.iAiotton  X  20006 

}»0m  Fonofln.  f  0  ta  114J  Aust.r^  Tt  7j;6?  _ 

HckMl  3  Ftnoil   1125  15!"    ■■^'  •«  «miiin|»ii  X  20005  

Rtlu><  M  fM   1350  I  SIT*'   tx   •»      «ii^n|tor\  X  20005 

ncoAiHO-HMUrt.  loc.  130;  U'-ritt.:-^'  »« .  IM.  7tli  Pl«o<  WiAiiUleo.  K  2003*  . 

to  1 :""i""""~i.zzziiz._ —        — 

noniNu  n  nut.  J30«  rnv-  '-^  '■^--  vr,f^,  <n  m»  ^-. 

FomiUrtw.  l775P«nr,,..,    .  «-.    -   1*   I         «r.hin{to«  X  20006  4610 
IH  Fwvboo.  135C     .-»••<       "i  ■    i       X  20005 


Emplo^i/Clieot 


mwrij 


Mm  Cl«it  t  Assocutn  (FoiFoi  Ifttvaao  Stitmn.  IncI 

Fa  lolniuon  Sltlwii  Inc 

U.  toO<sco  WnKiniloo  inc 

'    MCt  )v  Britisk  1  Australian  lai  Eauity  (ASATll 

FHlaoii  Pramtiwni  Coaiitnn 

DandMi  Cotoil  Cnxip  (ForCarausIar  InOvstnn.  Incl 

Da«4mi  CoMini  Gnwp  (For  Fcio  Conlainer  Cor*) 

D»i4wi  Colbni  Group  ifai  GarOm  SMt  Plfti  Campaml 

Diwdson  Collmi  GrDup  IFor  HalllOMi  PnatMrt  Co) 

D>«<4SM  Coliuif  Group  (For  Hemvt  Gnvp) 

Dawdun  Coitin|  Group  (For  Nnrman  i  Company.  Inc) 

Oavrdun  Codini  Group  (ForFlKt-Ienn  Comparrr) 

Oavidun  Colling  Group  (For  Sonoca  Products  Co) 

Oaodun  Colling  Group  (For  Souttwast  Paptr  Manirtactorwi  Co) 

Oav>dur'  Colling  Group  (forWaiOorl  Corii) 

DawOion  CoUmi  Group  (For  i*«n  Pigoon  Papoi  Co) 

llHokn  Cenoam 

GiOftii  toon  Compi 

CWttHiN 

Aiwncan  Health  Care  Asm 

Gtneral  EKctnc  Co.  el  ai 

Soxgie  (  McDiarmid  (For  AMiigan  MomcipalA^oowntiw  Group) 

Pl>ilip  Morns  Inc 


Courwn  Group  (For  Cominuniif  Antemia  Television  AssA) 

Cowun  Croup  (ForGltnted  Inc) 

COWMK  Group  (For  06  Communcations  Group  Incl 

Cam*  Croup  (Tor  Paotic  Idi) 

CaanM  Gnup  (For  Pacific  Teievs  Group) 

Ceunaa  Gnup  {For  Telecommunicjtioos  InOustnes  Inc) 

Many  mmIoa,  uk 

KM  Corp 

Coon  Bmmg  Company 

Raal  towiw  Aun 

Mlanan  Croup  (For  Lta4  InOustncs  Assn) 

(SCO  EMctronics  Corp 

National  Fratemal  Order  ol  Police 

JWnencan  Assn  lor  Mamage  and  Family  Therapy 

tonaioii  CoNmi  Gnw  (ForCarauslar  Industries  Inc) 

tawMan  Caliiii  Gnu*  (For  Fcid  Container  Corpi 

tonOtan  CaHaf  baa*  .(For  Garden  Slate  Paper  Company) 

Diwdian  Calbng  Group  (For  Ntlltom  Papertoard  Co) 

Dxndson  Colling  Group  (FoftoMit  Graup) 

DawOion  Colling  Group  (For  Hewman  1  Company) 

Da«i4ia«  CMuig  Group  (For  Rock- Tpnn  Company) 

tootiaa  Cakng  Group  (For  Sonoco  Products  Co) 

Dividien  Calling  Group  (Fo'  Souirieasi  Paper  ManulKtwwl  Cal 

Davidson  Colling  CnuP  (ForWaidort  Corp) 

Davidson  Colling  Gnwp  (ForWIiite  Pigeon  Paper  Col 

6m  Mantifflc.  Inc 

WGX  Oe«*le»nitnt  Corp 

tBSCO  Mustnes  kic 

MoOiie  College 

Owrseas  Hardmoods  Company 

Columbia  Gas  el  ai 

Maui  land  I  Pimapflt  Cc.  Inc 

Amei  International,  he 

Odenders  ot  Wldlile 

Cellular  telecommunications  Industry  Assn 

General  Eleclrx  Co 

ITtI 

Pcdmonl  EnvHonmental  Services 

American  Heallli  Care  Assn 

US  EnglisA 

topuMc  el  Estonia 

Caalsan  Amcnca  Inc 

IkanaMa  Mrning  i  Handactunng  Co  I3M) 

toMatck-CannH  Campancs 

Natwial  CommiltM  lor  a  Human  Lite  Anendmrnt.  Mc 

FleisAman  Hiilard  mc 

Foodservce  6  PKUgmg  mslitute.  Inc 

AnlteuserBuscn  Companies  Inc 

Miilelord  Taylor  1  Preston  (For  Rational  Constructors  Assn) 

leBoeul  Lamb  Leitiy  *  MxRae  (For  Federal  Empw^ces  Tai  Group) 

laSoaot  lamp  Leity  t  MacRae  (For  FeiOei-Garet  Reanors/lmnronmentai  Standard 

Graup) 
taliaMi  Food  Pioctsiars  Assn 
Rmaflcaa  Aatoaiion  ol  Retired  Persons 
CanincMii  industry  Air  Quality  Coalition  (CIAQC) 
Nynacyaaorali  Insulation  Hanutaclurers  Assn  IPMA) 
Titan 

AmerKpn  Fed  ol  Govoramenl  Emplojeos 
Pepsi  Co.  Mc 

U  S  Cliambcr  ol  (Commerce 
Oavis  Wngni  Tremaine  (For  City  ol  Alamatn  Falls) 
Oavis  Miglit  Tremaine  (For  Uaho  Coopcnlnie  Utilities  Assn) 
Davis  iWngnt  Tremaine  IforPHilip  Moms  Inc) 
Davis  Nnght  (  Titnaine  (For  Soap  t  D(ter|tnl  Assn) 
hb  Inwslment  Company  Inc 

AiHiouser  Buicl) 

Af  tna  Lite  1  Casualty 

Edison  Elcctnc  kislitute 

RortKaeslem  National  Ute  msurinct  Co 

Kfl  Foundation 

Soutlxni  Caiilomia  Edison  Co 

Knights  ol  Columous 

US  INW  Inc 

AmerKan  Bus  Assn 

Cnurcn  Alliance 

Aessier  t  Assaiates  (For  Unonn  Corp) 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Securrty  t  Med«aie 

Clart  Thomas  Winters  t  Newon  (For  Slate  Mutual  Insurance  Company) 

Mortgafl  Banliars  Assn  ol  America 

•ocA  ladMlnas.  Inc 

Ankaaw-SaicA  Companies 

laa*  Pkaniactuiicals 

PuMc  Dioadcastiog  Service 

6i»*anck  Corp 

DiSolD.  Mc 

RSRCarp 
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Orgamzition  or  Indmdual  Filing 


Pliillip  L  Fnas.  2501  M  Street.  IM.  1400  Washington.  X  20037 

Jokn  L  Frank.  P  0  ta  B0S2  Eau  Claire  nn  54702'8OS2    

Jaaits  R.  Franklin.  One  Hiilnoods  Rd  SI  James,  m  1 1780 

Rlttariiia  L  Fiiy.  1101  ISfi  Strwt  IM  Washington  X  20005     . 
lames  M  fnedman.  1100  O'/t-s  B  :%  Ciwa-'!  On  44114 
Alan  Front   312  Massac  husfs  i«    N(  Ajr  •,••:-   00  20002    . 
Harold  W  furman.  901  3hi  Si-ff   IV*  *>'.'  -for   (K  20007    ... 

Do  - 

(.age  t  Tuckar.  2120  I  SMM.  NW.  MIO  Waslrniftaa.  OC  20037  . 

Do 


»-«s  J  Garih  650  Clewland  Street  POBoj  1697  Clearwater.  Fl  34617 
'j'"i  Gawti  POBoi  1417-04S  Aleuridna  VA  22313 


>n(fai  Aviation  Pilots  Assn  IGAUPA'   2400  S  Gielie  Road.  1612  Arlington.  VA2220(  . 

William  A  Geojhegan,  120C  :8tr  Si'e«  NW  Washmpon  X  20036  

Jonathan  Gill  601  Pennsylvania  Aw  IM  I70C  Wjsnmgton  X  20004      

Brad  Gilman   1050  Thomas  Jetlerson  SI'Wl,  »M  6lh  P  Washington  X  20007  

GinsPurg  Feidman  (  Bness.  Chartered   1250  Connecticut  Aw    NW  tSOO  Washington.  K  2003* 

Do  

Sandra  Gielde   144  North  Carolina  Aw    Sf  Washington  X  20003 „_ - 

Rchard  0  Gluck.  1220  19th  Street  NW  1700  Washington.  X  2003*  - _... 


Jean  C  Godwin   1010  Duke  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Gold  *  LreOengood  Inc.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  IM.  1950  Washington.  K  2O0O4 

Do  

Marva  Goldsmith.  1990  M  Siree-  NW  I4S0  Wastimgton.  X  20036  . 


Judith  E  GoluO  2027  Massachusetts  Aw    IM  Washington  X  2003* 

lade  Gong   1201  L  Strwt  IM  Washington  X  20005  

lohn  Gordiey   1 150  Connecticut  Awnue  IM  1507  Washington  X  20036  

Ronald  P  Grat  815  Connecticut  Aw    NW.  II 100  Washington.  X  20006-4078.. 

Thomas  V  Grasso  1707  Kilboume  Place.  IM  i2  Washington.  X  20010 

Edwin  C  Graves  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington  X  20007       

Oo  - 


Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Scott  0  Grayson.  1828  L  Street.  IM.  11202  Washington.  X  20036 

DeOorah  Green.  610  W   UOth  Strwt  New  Yorli.  NY  10025  _.. 

Ralhiyn  Gnesinger.  2001  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  FM  Washington.  X  20006      _... 

Gnttin  Johnson  I  Associates.  1211  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW.  1700  Washington.  K  2003*  . 


Do 
Do 


Groom  1  Nordlierg  Clild  1701  Pennsylvania  Awnue  NW  11200  Washmitan,  OC  2000* 

William  A  HanPury  One  Lincoln  Center.  11180  Syracuse.  NY  13202    

RoOen  L  Hams   1341  G  SI    IM.  11100  Washington  X  20005     

I  Ray  Harry   1130  Connecticut  Aw    NW.  1830  Washington.  X  20036     ..-_______ 

David  Harlman.  501  School  Stneet  SW  1400  Washington,  X  20024        

lohn  F  Hayoen.  1700  N  Moore  Street  20th  Floor  Arlington.  VA  22209     

Charles  Haywood   7927  Jones  Branch  Dnw  »600-S  McLean,  VA  22102  

John  Heissenpunei.  1250  Connecticut  Aw    IM.  1320  Washington.  X  2003*  ._ 

William  M  Hendon  ta  6863  Mclean.  VA  22106  

Hessian  McKasy  1  Soderterg.  4700  DS  Center  Minneapolis.  MN  5S402 

Louis  Hinman   1627  Lament  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  X  20010 

Charles  W  Hitzemann,  1701  Pennsylvania  Aw.  IM  WOO  Washington,  X  20006  

HobPs  Straus  Dean  i  Wilder   1819  H  St    NW.  MOO  Washington.  X  20OO6     

Do  

Hogan  (  Hanson,  555  13th  Si ,  IM  Washington.  X  20OO4-1109  

Holt  Miller  (  Associates.  2111  Wilson  BM  .  1531  Arlington.  VA  22201-3006 

Do  

Do  

Hopkins  Sutler  ORashmponl.  888  16th  Stiwt  IM  Washington.  X  20006 

Walter  D  Huddleston.  499  S  Capitol  Strwt  SW  1507  Washmitoo.  X  20003 

Oo  - 

Thomas  H  Hudson  PC  Boi  278?  Baton  Rouge  LA  70821   

ic:'-  B  Hu"a«f   :;ac  ,^' S'-ef   Wi  ibOO  Washington.  X  20036  _._ 

.ff.    ■-:•  lo-f,  e  <-:•  :   it  leOO  S  McLean.  VA  22102 


ij-.f  Mur^-  B.,jfS!  u  He*  Mc-j:-:f-»  Slrwl  14165  San  Francisco,  CAMlOt 

Lindalyn  L  Hutter,  1605  Itng  5-Tf'  Aifundria,  VA  22314-27J2 

Gary  Hymel,  901  31st  Sirw!  NVn  mat'  -glon,  X  20007    

Do  - 

Oo  

International  Business-Government  Counsellors  Inc.  818  Connecticut  Aw    IM  12th  Floor  WasAingten.  K  20006 
International  Public  Strategies  Inc.  1030  Fittwnth  St    NW.  MOB  Washington.  K  20005 

Oo  

Russel  luculano.  1620  L  Street  1800  Washington,  X  20036         

Thomas  C  Jackson.  1350  I  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  200O5         

Dennis  James.  1215  17th  Street.  IM  Washington  X  20036        

Philip  J  James  8200  Greensboro  Dnw,  1302  McLean  VA  22102  

J  Jancm  )r    750  North  Lake  Shore  Dnw  Chicago.  160611  

Judy  Jaussi.  1201  L  Street.  IM  Washington.  X  20005  

leiiinet  Schwartz  Connolly  i  Freshman  Inc   1015  15th  Street.  IM.  «S00  tNaskiaftO*.  K  2000S 

Mar*  S  Jo«e  200C  Penn^nj-  j  «v?  KW  13310  Washington.  X  20006 

F-vin  B  Johnson  440C  Tnw  M  »  D'   Of'Oit  Ml  48224  

Michael  S  JoKnjon.  ibi  i3ir  Slrwl  IM  1300  East  Washington.  K  20004 

Oo        

»  va  tmnson.  1717  Mam  Strwt.  12800  Dallas  TK  75201 


'V,'  t  Gibbs,  PC .  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  IM  1745  Wasliihgtoo.  K  20004    

Kifif  la  x  Holbroot  (  McDonough.  2300  W  Street,  NW  t900  Washington.  X  20037 


'r  *i  ur  Waechter  Portewnt  Canere  t  Denegre  1776  Eye  Street.  IM.  1245  Waslnngton.  OC  2000*  . 


V-.  .   ^a-oell   1200  17th  Street  IM  Washington  X  20036 
^a'■e^  Uucluo  Zavu  *  tomtioll.  1275  Peiusytvanii  Am.,  IW  1301 


OC  20001  . 


Do 

Dc 

Dc 


Mat  II  Uti.  1605  Ring  Siw  Aieia^c  a  VA  27314-27?? 

Mr'v-Nepif'    ."t     jiw   NW  I  JOC  Wast  njion  X  20006  , 

'.-••a'Hf    .:    Mai-.ac.w"',  »*    N!    »C  4  Washington  X  20002      

if-i  «  v-vn    ,;;■  ■ic'nias  if"prvor  S'-pf   NW  «4C7  Washington  X  20007 


8t':a-      Vrow,  1  tssociales   l.'>63  Wilbur  Cross  Hiji»j>  Be'in  CT  06037      _ 

!  :w3-;  E   H»'ii>  4  Assoc  atps   Inc   499  S  Capitoi  Si    SW  Ii20  Wtsluil|t0ii.  K  20003  . 

K  »r  a  utVf     'j:  '  Si'ef   NW  I'OC  Washngion   X  20OO5 

'■c-a-:  ;   f*v,.f    "fi  D  S;tt'   Sf  Was'infar   X  ?00C3         


n-g 


-  8 


Si-w  m  h::  masningior,  X  20006  . 


K'l  i  Scaianj     'i'  '^""svvjp  8  Av»    IM  r.'OC  Washinglofl.  K  7000* 


^"£•^0-  4  As'.oc  a'r.    ^C 


:  ':-Tf    m    I 


•  WasrinjTor   X  ?0K: 


;  i:  u   Hif  -.t       «'■  Wa-e-viPK  :  .stf  RtsJon   VA  22090  . 

>  M  «.  -..-3.   f  :  Bo>  .»:  .t:  'J.  ,■■   MN  t5814      


EmptoyecClienl 


Milk  Industry  Foundation 
National  Presto  Industnes 
PuMale  Mills.  Inc.  et  al. 

Mining  t  Minutadunog  Co.  (3tl) 

Kal  Standanlj  Group 
Innt  lar  rablic  Land 

Wa  t  KaawRaa.  Inc  (ForJJesert  Research  Institute) 
Mill  t  taatRbn.  Inc  (For  Washoe  County  Nevada) 
Hack  t  DadK  Corp 
Km  Hut.  he 

National  Assn  ol  Chain  Drug  Stores 

GaMfnmenl  ot  American  Samoa 
Boiaess  Eiecutives  lor  National  Secunty.  Inc 
IMertiM  MonagletUstaugh  (FviOctM  SlupMdiAgs.  Inc) 
totwofk.  I 


NaHonal  FonaMioa  Iti  MMabk  Hn»i|  Selatian 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  *  Ciim  (For  Memitional  Federation  ol  FreigM  Fonuanlers 

Assn) 
Araerican  Assn  ot  Port  Autttonties 
PWiM  Bnitliers.  Inc 

Radio  Assn  Defending  Airaiaw  Rights,  loc 
Detroit  Edison  Company 
American  Jewish  Cemmittw 
American  Health  Care  Assn 
International  Ice  Cream  Assn 
Baker  *  McRenae 
Sam  Clab  Legal  Defense  Fund 
m  I  taaatton.  Inc  (ForCitinns  tor  a  Free  Kuwait) 
•Ml  t  Kmalton  inc  (ForrCVPWA) 

-.:    Fo'-FBA;i 

-:    'o' Johnson  Controls) 

X   ':  McCiu.ness  i  Williams) 

-     ':  *;"ioe  County.  Nevada) 

:^  f.  ■  «• --^nics  Engineers  (EE) 


Hill  t  Kpm'-'j- 

Hill  t  ►.'» 
Hill  S  K-?» 
Hill  i  K-:* 
Instil.'f  :■ 
Rainbow  .d: 
Electro'.  ■ 
Awncar  ' 
Centf'ic  S# 
Coaiiiic 
LeaC  1- 
Re'i'fr 

Coor'c 


"»' 


Aisn 


^:i^:a^ 

Tic.  :if  "aWion 


.3f:' 


-  :i  Indian  Nation) 
Ussn) 


.0"  'f 


A.'ines  Holdings  Inc 

i:ji  Inc 


'  >''ixracy  in  Pakistan 


i       :.  Ps'-  Zf  He-; 

M  ssiss.^c   Ba':  C^5,'a*    ' '  ans 

Moorrow'  Ranc'p-  i 

Smitn  Ba"i?>  la-'.  JD'a-  4  Co.  Inc 

Columbia  ua;  Srste"^  Co'soation 

CoBSOiica'pc  Hi\->   Cas  U 

tolura  r^f   ia;  Cc-ra-n 

Federa  *^-:.".i  Mo-gagr  Ijt    -a-^^   Mac) 

Mcllt  S?("i;t   4  Hist    f'v'  '  "»■  *si-  :■  '.a  ">"■  a 

tocM  Switfi  4  (list  ffoWfs'p-  'o-f,'  ,■:,•••*■  Ussn) 

EMnc  "e  ati.  ^  Coai't)' 

hpffer  »a-  "sr  4  SOMt;   't  U^  -:  *-•■   a-  i-i.-'wated) 

Coanci  :'  ATipoca'  ^'^fo^mt-. 

taanca'  .a-:  Zt"j^i-\:>  A-C 

Hatiena   »ii-  r'  :;i-i»e'ifnce  Stt- 

Hit  ^-J,.l.;.  ;.  :..,.,  ■-   I  ..^  ,,.  ,ji 

HNI*  K,-ciwi';!'     IC    •=  CI  r    ^ara-KXii 

HM  *  Knowltor   inc  (Fo'CBi  Sugai  Group. 

BoacCorp 

ConmrrrR  ij-  ih,  Bp<'?-s 

MA-Pansa-  c-:      a   K- 

IMropc  'a'  . 'r  I's.'a':^  -- 

lawncg;  4  '.'i-y:    '■-:  A>  :a  :.:*:an,- 

Gadai  f^'-ocie'ia  i-:."*- 

toliorta   ias^  ^•■-    NG* 

Itoenca'  Ba   *;s- 

Ataaicar  nei'r  Zn  ts' 

Ciacn'  Kir  Reeve:" t  C-oa  'ion 

CW-tht  Medica  Grout  A«"iiiatefl  Long  Island  tewish  Med  Cnt' 

HcCimisr  Alartir  Brown  4  Loettler  (ForiJcctmnK  Data  Systems  Corp) 

McCamisr  Marlm  Browr  (  Loetier  (ForNataaal  Asa  af  Bna<cattan) 

Muglies  4  Lucf  (ForMCorp; 

Medica   inr.sion  Maragement  Inc 

Newspa:*'  Ageno  Co^ 

i'-*e'nationa  Sr^icnciCinj  Cot 

lilc.-a'.a  Si  :"i.'  4  Cier^ica  Corrcany 

i-ie-ica'  F*sy:ioio|i:a  Ass- 

Soffifaiicr  4  inoepenof'  f^we   SoalitiO"  ol  America.  Inc 

Co'soiiCasec  Na'u'i  iia"  Se -vice  Co.  lac 

Ha'iora  fje  &a;  Si.:s^  Cjt 

Aa'j'a  Gas  Vpficie  Ici  '•■■^■ 

Pf'"!ecr  fape".   ix 

Ha'iona  Assf  :'  So^yr-'>'';r  S:orps 

8'=  Aneita 

Na'iora  Co''  G'nwe's  ^i\- 

'-"if  4  lavio'    lo'  Gf  np'a   irof  <s 

\"'(  4  'avic'   fo'  f'p'-i;;  V'o:«i 

^  •:  Mo^  s  m 

Genp'S    Moroi  ^T 

Beve'icgp  4  Diamon;   E:>i  Pa:  '<  l.^o:  GNB' 

Aaliora   Ass'  □'  Bew'agf  ii^&c^f". 

Vssw  4  Assc  iFo'  Ucicnr  Oo': 

ikmenca'  fu'"i'yf  Man^'ar'u'p"  *^sr 

f  lecrromagnric  Sciencr  inr    LM^ 

f«'  Nor^i-  Sla'  '  nancia  Gf^tr 

Nuciea'  Meraii  he 

Sottr  Carolina  Resea-:'  Av'no"*> 

Protessicia  Assn  [je'vicr". 


JMI 
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Orfaniatnii  0>  Miwdual  Fiiin| 


'r--i  "  Honor  l?00  1  Wi  Shwt  m  »«li«n»ii  X  ?0036 

-1    <.''•"    1800  Oiarxiii  HoKl  K3"Uejn(|n<  VA  22314 

■.  i-.^i  1  tuttitin  Inc   IMl  tnt&mn  »U?0  0«m«t  CO  80202 

-  -»-  •   Mtiinwyei   1101  ISlii  Siw   "W  «r-  -glon.  OC  20005    

-   «rr»,i,  P 0 ta  3163  G-       :     ■•      'W 

>..■««•    jjmmuntiiioin  Inc   ?'      «      "    •«<  M20  «fHhii>|toii,  OC  10O7  . 

Mjitoim  il  Ktoti.  1023  1S^^      -    *>•   >       *■  -  i|to«  K  2000S-I 

Ijn  Rrtmei  Sl«  l«li  SIW   *"  <     ■  "'       .       K  2000*       

KnvitlKmit.  PCMf  51-      t  <•,       ,        -.'0003 

Do 
P»»K  On  fcmo.  1753  Wuk  r^ta.  m  WijMn|twi  DC  20009 


Dmim  M  Lot  I2'5  renns»ty«nij  tm  m  1301  «(ij«in|loo.  OC  TOflM 

Do  - 

Oritort  L  Lalti.  bis  Hiilcrtst  Di  Bo<iiiii|  Gntn.  OH  «402 ---.-.--.- 

Pool  Lau*  Gnuo   1455  Pmnjjivinii  Im  »•  »»"■  «t>»'"|to«.  K  200M 

lj(4  MMtnti  Asm.  inc   ?95  tadiwn  Aw  v^  ■    >   »•    3017 

LCoortlMdUo.  liK  3«14»rmStcwiiin!  -    u:  •-■-—- 

LrinlJtwo  Stfitojiei   1275  PMH5»Mnu  Aw    >*•  ijui  *jj«i(i|lo«.  K  !■!•  

Do 

friin  I  Irmi.  307  9th  lefiKe  InOiaiantic  R  32903 

CUrti  I  ueixit.  801  PMii:»Mmj  «v.     ,1  «.,      ,  ™<'3„  „^ii 

ueoMt  Urn*  l*ib»  »  «K«K   n      V,  M  ■-     ■«(  11100  WJrtinilon.IlC  2003*  

RoDofty  U««t   1101  PwosYtvJ-i  ''    •^   •         "'       jtan  K  20004  

Roftert  F  lirtAart  (f.  Hi •'*   '       iJii>..i<tiio  DC  20005 

Smmw  G  UkU*.  7900  Wf  ,  '  ■      --   "        -;fanM22102  .__ 

LM|  In  f™  8550  UoitM  >•  j.i  s >;    I5~.  ^^j:-"  "oum.  LA  7080S 

Ok  a  Luofo   1722  In  Slr««l  m  Wasnintlon,  OC  20006  

CaralF  *  lufMl  8?00  Crtmstion)  OfW  lS)2  Helta".  VA  22102 

Gwdan  D  MjcRay  501  Bo»<slon  S<rw(  8<»ton,  MA  02117     »_i  ■ 

MaOison  PuDlic  Adain  Greup/f  arte  Paimei  Bnmfi  2033  M  SIIMl  UK.  WOO  «(t»l>i»|toii  K  2003* 

Do  

Micn«ii«  Maiioi»  «5J  l<r»  »•  ^-.  t'     i  «airiin|to(i  DC  20003  ^^ 

Manaft  Plieim  t  PHiiiiov  ■<"■'      ^.ft  A«    l«f  1200  »(al^lH|loo.  DC  200JI 

Anna  Manium    1501  16th  .•  "    *».  ni  ,•  'iton  DC  20036  

FfiM  HjnkKwiu.  901  3I«  ll«l.  m  Waihintton  K  20007  

Man  Asuciates  Wc  1030  15th  St«t  WH  M68  Washmtton,  DC  20004 

Do  

Do  

Martu  Hunw  1  WKiH  2001  I  Sti»*.  ■».  1750  Washinitoa.  K  2003* 

Wii:  Uwl.n  PC  Boi  29M  Hjslwlle.  HI  37?19-09«  ^ 

DonaUl  F  l4a«o  901  31«  Street  m  Washmiton  K  20001 ■.-- 

Do  - 

Dlwvxi  Mjth.v  1900  L  Street  li*  1300  Wasli.n|Ioii  OC  20036 

Do 


Dawvxi  Mathii  t  Asuciatei   1900  I  Street  NW  Suite  300  i»a»hin|too.  OC  20036 

mutm  C  Uaftoe.  1700  PennsYtvanta  Awnwe  Wf  Waihmjton  DC  20006   

Miiei  grown  i  Piatt.  2000  Pennsylvania  AKnue  l«*  Wajhin|to<i  K  20006  - 

Do 
McAuiitte  Aettr  RallacUi  I  S«nieni.  1341  C  SireX  MM  2n<l  Rooi  Washin|ion  DC  20005 
Clurtie  HcBntle  Assoculti  Inc   1101  Connecticut  A«e  .  MN  1906  Washin|toa,  K  20036 

Oo  

umn  A  McCarth,   1401  New  Tort  Aw .  IWt  MOO  WaHiinilon  DC  20005 , 

MM  L  McCoMi*).  laOl  K  SI .  )M.  1700  Washin|ton.  K  20006 
runciA  A.  HcCnM.  Ill  SaHtlKo«<  B»Mu  1109  Haupoauie  NY  11788 
MtflmMlt  «M  I  Eatiy.  ISM  K  Si .  NM  M50  WiiAioitox.  X  20006-22)6 

Do      .._. - 

'\  ^  ::r-:=~T:z-=r7-irrrrr:r:::rzizz 

Robert  A  IkfailUen   1187  National  Pmj  BW|  Waihinpon  OC  20045       

Palnc.a  McC.li.an   1201  L  Street  Nl»  Wa^hmitor   DC  20005  

R  0  Mclntire  (  Aiioc.ates.  654  lanjiewood  Road  Hermitaie.  PA  16148      

Do 
PKiKli  M  Mclain   1000  Vennonl  Awnue  IM  11000  Washmilon.  K  20005 

Hathefioe  McleoO.  1201  L  Slroel  NW  Wajhmjton.  DC  20005  

MKhael  R  McLeoO.  2501  H  Street,  m  1400  Waihinjton  OC  20037  

Arm  Patncl  McMahon   1000  WiiMn  Bouieyard.  12700  Anmjton.  VA  22209  

McNairUwFinn   PA    1155  1 5lh  Street   MW   MOO  Washin|t»i   DC  20005 
Win  A  lba|lie<   1333  New  Hampshire  Awnue  fM  W»hin|ton  DC  20036 

Do 
Stewart  C  Mefaw.  1155  Connecticut  Aw    NW  WasKmiton  DC  20036 
I  Ro(ef  Uknli   1333  New  Hampihire  Aw    WN  Washmiton.  OC  20036 

Do 
Seiundo  A  Menatlo-Uorenj   177^  •            ■.*  *                DC  20006 
MeiinOa  Mercei   1101  14ih  Street   f"   '        ■•■  ■                0  20005 
Sanora  H  Meredith   1133  Connect*.:  a.i  ,,   fy,  «,,     <:».  DC  20036          J 
HaroM  I  Mesifow.  1220  19th  Street.  NIN  Washmpon.  OC  20036     .....1- 


Cmplotei/ClienI 


,M»OI-4IM. 


Messetti  (  Kiamer   1500  NonhianO  Plaia  Buildin|  3800  Ulest  BOth  SIrcM  HuMMlll 
Nichoia]  Meyers   1400  It  Street  m  Washinfton  K  20005 

G  Daniel  Miliei   1 140  Connecticut  Aw    MN  1500  Wasninfton  K  20036   

Millci  i  HolbrooAe   1225  19th  Street  IM.  MOO  Washmiton  K  20036 

Denirr  Miller  Associates  Inc.  400  N  Capitol  St    IM.  1325  Mash.n|ton.  OC  20001 

Do 

Do 
DonaKt  H  MilhUcn.  1303  MarsX  lane  Canotlton  TX  75006 
David  M  Mine<  6231  Leesburi  Pilie  1104  Falls  Church  VA  22044 
Rosefnary  Mitchell   1300  19th  Street.  IM  1500  Washmeton  K  20036 
Jomes  M  Montiomefy   1455  Pennsylvania  Aw    MN  MOO  Mashin|ton  DC  20004 
Mart  P  Hm   1000  Vermont  Aw   IM  MOO  Washmtton  DC  20005 
Powell  A  Moon.  1133  Connecticut  Aw    IM  Washmiton  DC  20036 
iames  V  Monay  1100  I5lh  Street  NM  11200  Washington  DC  20005 
Fred  Muti  AssaiJtes   1200  New  Hampshire  Aw.  NW  1200  Msl<*n|ton  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 
MMtN/  Strale|<  Communcations  Me   70  Grand  Aw  Riwr  Edfe  Nl  C7661 

Do 
Nitioflal  CnvHOomental  Strale|ies.  600  New  Hampshire  Aw    NW  11010  Wltfiit|IOi 

Do  

Mary  ElxaOeth  Neese  517  2nd  Street  Nf  Washin|ton  DC  20002      -.. 

Usannc  Nelson  801  Pennsylvania  Aw   S(  Washmfton  DC  20003 

iM.s  H  Nevins   1500  A  Street  NW  1200  WasAmilon  DC  29005 

lack  0  Nutter  II   1341  G  St    IM  11100  Washmfton  OC  20O05 

Tenence  M  O'Connell  H  4U  N  Capitol  Street  NW  1711  Washmfton  DC  20001 

Mn  R  ODonneii   1620  Eye  Stieet  NW  1300  Washmpon  K  20W6 

Do 
taiie  Mint  ailMle.  214  ll<ntucl«  Aw    St  Washmpon  K  20003 
OHiill  Md  Any  PC    1310  I9lh  Street  NW  Washmfton  X  20036 
lien  L  Ohon.  12731  Diracton  Loo«  Woad6nd|e  VA  22192 
OKlM  FraM  I  WMa.  1400  16th  Street  M  MOO  Was(im|ton  K  20036-2220 

Do 

r  Worn  1  Donnelly   1020  19th  Street  MOO  Washmfton.  OC  20036 
1 1  Doonelly  Cn>up  Inc  c/o  Dow  lohnes  i  Albertson  1620  I  Stmt.  IM  t202  Wtshin|ton  OC  20006 


K  20037 


PsycholOfKal  Assn 
It  Assisted  Housini  Manaiement  Assn 
il  Transportatioo  District  (Denwr  Coioradol 

Mom  IIIiimiMi  Ha|M  Hannah  I  Fouts  (ForAmencan  Totacco  CompMyl 

MtmHsmI  Cowal  tl  Sltoppmi  Centers 

Anient**  VMemaiy  Medcal  Assn 

fusion  Ruhti  Cente< 

6ty  o<  lersey  Citys  DepaitmenI  o<  Human  Resources 

National  Assn  ot  Education  I  Trammi  Conliactots.  Inc 

Daimler -Ben;  Washington.  Inc 

lefisialiw  Stratejies  iForBndft  Products) 

UrsUtNt  Stnnrn  (F:   't    h.- Mi,coPoeier  company) 

CaMww  Ctun  CmI  1r ' 

TiMtcontaantil  Praveiv 

PuOiic  Resource  Assn 

tndie  Products 

Teus-Ntw  HaKO  Pswer  Comvany 

Hems  Coiorilion 

National  Audotan  Society 

FeiPei  Carek  Reaitors/Environmcnial  Standaid  Group 

Cilicorp  Washington.  Inc 

tainwl  Canptny 

NilmAl  CwlKtronon  Assn 

tnpiqNt  SiRk  OMtnliip  Assn 

Rahonl  CoMMfCial  Finance  Assn  (NCfAl 

Maul  GMts  Assn  INGA) 

Nn  Ceetand  Mutual  Ue  Insurance  Co  (llie  New  Enftjnd'l 

Edison  CMctiK  Institute 

Hi«tieft  MtnMional 

leneficKl  Hanagefflent  Corp 

LA  Gear  Inc 

Centei  lor  Science  in  the  Public  Interesl 

Hill  (  Anowlton  Inc  (ForCitiiens  tor  a  Free  Kuwait) 

Amencjn  Sa  lor  Gastrointestinal  Endoscopy 

AnetKon  Soc  ot  Hematoloo 

Staodynamics  Inc 

Consaic 

Naiwell  Martin  I  Slegall 

Hill  6  Knowtton  Inc  (ForCitjens  lor  a  Free  Kuwait) 

Hill  I  Knowtton.  Inc  (ForFerruai  Group) 

Dawson  Mathis  A  Asso  (for  Coalition  Against  Double  Taution  .  IncJ 

Oawson  Mathis  I  Asso  (Tor  Joseph  E  Seagram  1  Sons  mcl 

Coalition  Against  Double  TautKW.  Inc 

loseph  E  Seagram  I  Sons  Inc 

Mutual  ot  Omaha 

Aetna  lite  I  Casualty  Company 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  Corp 

lead  Industry  Assn 

IMSX  Supercomputers   Inc 

New  Torti  Slate  Electric  6  Gas  Corp 

National  Food  Processors  Assn 

PrKe  WaterDouu  (ForCoalrtion  lor  Interest  Disollowancel 

Biankman/McOann  Inc  (ForPtiihp  Momi  USA) 

Dorothy  Holt  Estate 

International  Apple  Institute 

Peter  Piocki 

Washington  Stale  Apple  Commrssao 

M  Itac  Committee  m  Delense  ot  Lite  Inc 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

Greenbrier  Compames 

Trailer  Tram  Company 

Rowan  A  Blewm  Inc  (For  American  Assn  ol  BMod  Banks) 

AmerKan  Health  Care  Assn 

Aincin  MuskrDom  Institute 

TM.  Inc 

Soiilli  C«olina  Foresliy  Assn 

Leboeul  lamb  leiby  A  MacRae  (For  Federal  Employees  Tai  Gnwpl 

leBoeut  Lamb  inby  I  MKRae  (For  Feibel-Caretk/lnvnonrntntal  Standard  Group) 

Waste  ManagemenI  Inc 

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  1  Tall  (ForAmwayl 

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  (  Talt  (For  Phiiadelpliia  Slock  Ejchange.  Inc) 

United  Food  A  Commercial  Wortiers  Internaliooal  Un«n 

American  Nurses  Assn 

OCA  International  Inc  (For  Trtan) 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  A  Cirtti  (For  Iniernalnnal  Federation  ol  Freight  Fonaaiders 
Assn) 

City  ot  New  Bnghton 

American  Psychiatric  Assn 

Faegre  A  Benson  (for  Church  Alliaxel 

lincoln  Broadcasting  Company 

Ace  Nowity  Company 

Comprehensiw  Health  Education  Foundation 

Gamma-Mel  rKS 

law  Entorcement  Television  Network 

Americans  tor  a  Balawed  Budget  (AM) 

Hamilton  A  Scheeti  (For  Cominco  American,  be) 
E  Seagram  t  Sons  Inc 

PoMic  Securities  Assn 

American  league  lor  Eiporls  A  Security  Assistance  (ALESAI 

Union  Carbide  Corp 

AniencOT  Banters  Assn 

Gdwnwieht  ol  Romania 

Trans  Wprtd  Insurance  Brokers 

Farmland  Oaines 

ManneSAtety  MmMiOMl 

EcoManne 

Foundation  tor  Economic  and  Enwrsonieottl  Ptofitss  Inc 

David  Turch  A  Asso 

National  Audubon  Society 

ThKher  Protlitt  A  Wood  (For  ICE  Bank  Savings  FSB) 

Irllersan  Group  (For  lead  Industries  Assn; 

Kiele  Comparry  (For  Gowrnneni  ot  AruM  Embassy  ot  the  Netherlands) 

City  ol  San  Diego 

Ouiard  Redewlopmeni  Agency 

OKccte  A  Associates 

Bngtiani  and  Women  s  Hospital.  Inc 

Anefiun  Amusement  Machine  Aun 

C  R  Foods.  Inc 

National  Fnon  Puza  Instutute 

Cowmment  ol  Barbados 

Government  ol  the  People  s  Republic  ol  Eltiiopii 

Rowland  Company 


Organuation  or  Indnndual  Filing 


Pwm  Pant.  1341  G  Street.  IM.il  100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Parlier  Poe  Adams  A  Bemstem   I  Eachange  Plaia  PO  Boa  389  Raleigh.  NC  27602 
Patton  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  

Do  - 

Do 
Do 
Do 


"^■y  Weiss  Rrfkind  Wkarten  t  G<mien  ISIS  I  Street.  NW.  11300  WislMn|ta«.  K  20036 

v>te  Paw  425  D  Street.  Sf  1304  Washington.  DC  2O003  

■.f/in  Pedraja  601  Pennsyivanij  Aw  NW  I70€  Washington.  DC  200O4  

Lee  Pendeigast   \t"  '  "w   W   f!' "  Washington.  OC  20005  

Pertuns  Core.  11!C  v  •       s.-    vw   i  .  ji  Washington  OC  20005  

Gary  1  Peitunson  <     r»<->>  «■   •■>  '■•     i  Wasumgion.  DC  20003  

Laura  Phelps.  25C    u      -     f*   >:      a-  ■    ,'3r  OC  20037     

David  Poisson  2C:    ■■      ■  •-       -'    ■<**•■    jton.  DC  20006 

M  A  PoUm   100  N!  *-'•      ■  »■  •■►     -  •,<•  :t30  

John  F  Pontius.  13C  Nonr.  Catoi.-t  *^     ■     :  «--'r--  OC  20003  

Preston  Gales  Ellis  A  Rouwias  Mp<  iv.  >   ■  i^ue  NW  1500  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

PnceWaterliouse.  1801  KSt.  NW  I  ..  *j:-    i\     j.  .D006        „, 

Ragan  I  Mason   1156  15th  Street.  IM.  UOO  Washmgton.  X  20005 


Robert  A  Rapou  Associates.  Inc.  122  C  Street  (M  •  875  Washington  OC  20001 


Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 


Bruce  A  Ray.  Bnue  Ray  t  Company  636  A  Sinet.  NE  Wisliin|to«,  DC  20DD2 

Reed  Smrth  Shaw  A  McClay.  1200  IBlh  Street  NW  Washington  X  20036  

Robert  K.  Reeg.  1420  King  Street  Aleiandna.  M  22314-2715  

Regional  Commerce  A  Growth  Assn.  1021  Kingsway  (6  Cape  Girardeau.  MO  63701 

Mary  Ann  Richardson.  1455  Pennsylvania.  NW.  <500  Washington.  K  200O4 

Hal  Rives.  PO  Bar  1000-192  Duluth.  MN  55814  

lit  Robbins  Asiaculcs.  420  7Ui  St,  S£  WashioitM.  U  200O3 

Do    

Do _ _ 

Do  - 

William  A  Roberts.  M4  North  Capitiii  a. Wrwisiiiiilton,  OC  ifOMJ  

Susan  I  Rogers  815  Connecticut  Aw   IM.  11100  Washington.  X  20006-407S  

Barbara  Roper   1424  16th  Street  IM.  1604  Washington.  X  20036  

Ted  R  Rudder.  PO  Bo  1000-436  Duluth  MN  55814 


Chnslme  Faith  Russell.  1331  Pennsylvariia  Aw.  NW.  I150O  Washington.  K  20004-1703  .... 
Ryan-lfcGinn  kic   1110  Vemwnt  Awnue  NW  §820  Washmgton,  X  20005  _ 

Do  

Uwrence  E  Sabbath.  1023  15th  Street.  NW.  7th  Fl  Washmgton.  X  2O005 

Sagamore  Associates.  Inc.  1701  K  Street.  NW  MOO  Washington.  X  20006 

Do   - - - 


Do 
Do 


Stephen  E  Sandherr   ISth  A  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  2000S 

lames  D  Saniini.  1101  King  Street.  1350  Aleiandna.  VA  22314   

Paulasue  Sawyers  729  15th  Street.  IM  Washington.  X  20005 

lames  P  SchlichI   1350  Eye  Street.  IM.  1810  Washington.  X  20005-3305  ._. 

Stan  Schlueter  PO  Boi  162224  Austin.  TX  78716  

loel  S  Schoenleld.  129  West  30lh  Street  New  York.  NY  lOOOl  

lynn  M  Schubert.  1130  Connecticut  Aw    NW  IIOOO  Washington.  X  2003S  . 

Leslie  C  Schuchart.  1030  15th  Street  NW  1964  Washington.  X  20005  

David  Seckman,  1201  I  Street  IM  Washington.  X  20005  _ 

Steven  K  Selby   1101  30th  Street.  NW  1500  Washington.  X  20007  . 


Bernard  M  Shapiro  1801  K  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington.  X  20006 

Sharretts  PHq  Cottr  A  BIMWN.  PC  .  1707  I  Sued,  NW.  1725  WasliM(IIM.  DC  20036 

Do 

Do      - 

Edward  W  Sliaw   1801  K  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  X  20006   

Shaw  Pitlman  Potts  A  Trowbnoge  2300  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20037  

Do   _.._ .- - _ 


Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 


R  Bradley  SAinn.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Wtshington.  K  20007  

Do  

Sidley  A  Austin.  1722  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington  X  20006  _ 

Aieunder  W  Sieick.  1350  I  Street   1*   i       a    -    ,       X  20005  .. . 

Hilary  Sills  901  31st  Street.  NWVi.-^  >  "38      

Silverstein  A  Mullens,  1776  K  Slref   tt,  a-      m*  •    ,■'."  X  20006 

Do 

Do 


Chartes  W  Smpson.  555  13tli  Stieet.  NW.  MI04II  WtslHngton.  K  20004  . 

lames  Skinner  1825 1  Street  »M.  MOO  Washington.  X  20006  

Mary  Jacobs  Skinner.  1722  Eye  Street.  )M  Washington.  X  20006  

Edward  Del  Smitb.  905  I6III  SliM.  NW  l**sAM|bw.  K  2O0O6  

Do    


Do 


Ma'guente  A  Snyder  1227  25lh  Street  NW.  MIO  Wnhinflbn.  K  20037     

Aa  ter  Larte  Sorg   191 10  Montgomery  Village  Aw..  1225  Gaithersburg.  MO  20879  . 

■V'fi  Sorum.  7927  tones  Branch  Dnw.  1600-S  Mclean.  VA  22102    

Richard  L  Spees  901  31st  Street  NW  Washington.  X  20O07  

Do  

Gilbert  P  Sdertuig.  1275  Ptnnsylvaaia  Am  .  NW.  1301  Wasliinfloa.  K  20004 


Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 


Thomas  Stanton  J .  1000  Thomas  ktferson  Street  NW.  *609  Wasliui|lon.  K  20007 

luiie  A  Stauss.  1667  K  Stieet.  NW.  M30  Washington.  X  20006    _. 

Daniel  M  Steadley.  3138  North  IDth  Street  Arlington  VA  22201     

BatiarjE  Steakley  1155  15th  Street  NW  1600  Washington.  X  20005   _.., 

kfra  Sleiiuor.  1350  New  York  Aw    NW  11100  Washington.  X  20005-4798  

A.H  Stoddard.  1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  »?0C  Washington.  X  20036   

David  R  Straus.  1350  New  Yort  Ave- jf  NW  Wasrungton.  X  20O05         . 

Lawrence  J  SuNrodin  Jr .  55  West  Urackc   D'  w  •?02  Chicago.  I  60601  _. 

Clinstopner )  Sullivan.  1313  I  Strpf   NW  *a-,-  rgton.  X  20005  

PatrKia  Sullrvan.  2251  Wisconsin  «v.    NW  i*?-.-  ngton.  X  20007 

Rcliard  J.  Sullivan.  1507  Uburnum  ypf  kk.ran  VA  22101       _ _ 


SuIMma  t  ConnwB.  1701  PenutflvmK  Aw   IM  MOO  Washington.  K  20006 

Oo 

Do 
Do 


SuUnran  A  WoictiMr.  I02S  ClllUlHil  tel.  M 


Oo 


DC  20036  . 


Employer/Client 


Jelterson  Group  (For -City  ot  San  Jaun.  PR) 

Handgun  Control  Inc 

Alabama  Power  Co 

Board  ot  Mississippi  levee  Commissioners 

Farragul  Group 

General  Electnc  Co 

Western  Forest  Industry  Assn 

Ford  Foundation 

International  Ladies  Garment  Wortiers  Unnn 

Business  Executncs  tor  National  Secunty.  Inc 

Uoiohn  Company 

Amencan  Coke  A  Coa!  Chemicals  Institute 

Beneficial  ManagemenI  Corp 

McLnit  A  Plies  (For American  Mushroom  Institute) 

ElactKnc  Mintnes  Assn 

CatefpiMat.  Inc 

Caron  Foundation 

Fred  B  Johnson 

Coalition  tor  Interest  Disallowance 

Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Inc 

Community  Resources  Group 

Great  lakes  Rural  Netmrk/WSOS 

Midwest  Assistance  Program 

Rural  Housing  Improvement 

Trust  lor  Community  Dewtopment 

Virginia  Water  Proiecl/S£  RCAP 

ABB  Traction,  hic 

Gowrnment  ot  Amencan  Samoa 

National  Society  ot  Professional  Engineers 

Coming.  Inc 

Action  Vail 

City  of  New  Yorti  Washington  Oflite 

Coalition  of  Wnters  Organmtions 

Goldman  Sachs  A  Co 

Guinness  America.  Inc 

Keete  Company  (For  AEG  INestinghouse  Transportation  Systems,  kic) 

Baker  A  McKenzie 

Consumer  Federation  ol  Amenca 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Assn 

ktcDermott  Will  t  Emery 

Alliance  for  Fair  Competition 

EOasco  Services  Inc 

MSECorp 

New  American  Ventures  Group 

Society  of  Nuclear  Medicme 

National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  ol  the  US 

Conference  of  Nationa!  Park  Concessioners 

Assxiated  Builders  A  Contractors  Inc 

Johnson  A  Minson 

Ptiilip  Moms.  USA 

Amru  Intemattonal  Trading  Corp 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

Amencan  Health  Care  Assn 

Campbell  Falk  A  Seitiy  (For  Vanderwer  Group) 

Price  Watertiouse  (For  Coalition  for  Interest  Disallowance) 

American  Assn  ot  Ejywrters  A  Importers 

Scnoeilei  Tecnmca-  Papers.  Kk 

Ton  Manufacturers  ol  America 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Apple  Computer  Inc 

Blount.  Inc 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp 

Gross  Pointes-harpei  Woods  Study  Committee  tor  Detiott  .. 

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Admimstntnn 

Researcb  Planning.  Inc 

Wlliaosbuii  Realty,  he 

m  I  UmMm.  Inc  (ForCitians  tor  a  Free  Kuwaiti 

m  t  taeallM.  Inc  (ForWashoe  County.  Nevada) 

WeHliwest  Feicst  ReMiice  CoukiI 

RSR  Corp 

Hill  A  Knowtton.  Inc  (ForCentral  Nebraska  Public  Poxer  A  kngatan) 

Capital  Care  Shareholders 

EOS 

115.  Data  Sintms.  toe 

Homson  Kniidsen  Corp 

Souttilant!  Corporation 

La  Radida  Childrens  Hospital  A  Research  Center,  el  al. 

I  Del  Smrth  A  Company  (For.BEMS) 

E  Del  Smith  A  Company  (ForCatle|iias  Creek  Fknd  Pievcnlion) 

E  Del  Smith  A  Company  (For JIational  Independent  Scltoob  Atsa) 

American  Manafcd  Caie  t  Rmcw  Assn 

Walter  Laike  Serf  Asnoates 

Council  fl  American  Homeowners 

Mil  t  llMiMen.  Inc  (Forflecn-.  ■■■»- 

Naskoc  Ctnty.  Nevada 

Katten  Muckin  Zavis  A  Domtrr-  .-.  :-it  e  i  ;    i     ;t;*  ;t-   ->rfr  Coalrtnn 

of  America.  Inc: 
Katten  Muchin  2avis  A  Dombrotf  (ForConsolidated  Natural  Gas  Scvice  Co.  Inc) 
Katten  Macbiii  Zavis  A  Dombrot*  (For  National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Corp) 
Mtwi  IMhii  Zavis  S  Dombrotf  (Fortlaturai  Gas  Vehicle  Coalitm) 
Kjlten  Madnn  Zavis  A  Dombrotf  (ForftnntKh  Papers.  Incl 
Leonard  Ralston  Keyes  A  Danks  (For  Kruegei  Incl 
American  Dietetic  Assn 
National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions 
Penninl  Company 

Spiejel  t  McOiannd  (For  Michigan  South  Central  Power  Agency! 
Natnnal  Foiest  Products  Assn 

Sfietel  A  HcDiarmid  (For  Michigan  South  Central  tarn)  t^aefl 
Pkaniacetitical  Manufacturers  Assn 
Nalianal  Assa  ol  GewnmeM  EmployeeV  biter  Bro  ot  PO 
IMaul  Asu  al  Trade  A  Tadmcai  Schools 
kumU  ^an^m^^M^uaa^t| 
Batianal  Utility  Pivtficts  Campany 
llanaclNBtlti  Bay  Tiainvaitation  Autlionty  (MBTAi 
Mauadmetts  PMt  AuHmity  dMSSFORT) 
Siena  Laser  Systems.  Inc 
Tuitnmeca  Engine  Corp.  Inc 
Heiciiles.  Inc 
Honarcli  Wine  Company  of  Georgia,  et  al 
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./ 


iinuar-^ 


hKU 


OriinizatiM  o>  MiwAial  Filini 


Richant  J  Sttllmn  tosociatn.  tac.  IM7  Lilwiwn  Sfw(  McUm.  W  22101 
Do  _- 

tul«  Susmin,  1341  C  Sm«t.  NW.  11100  »l»l^lnpll<l  K  2t)00S  

Do 
Do 


Ow»Kl  B  Sussoen.  1500  K  Sftwi.  IW  »?(>8  *»J»iiiI«lii.  K  2000S    -■■;---- 

IjU'rt  *  Assotutn  tK.  1155  IM"     ■»    i*»  i    M  »rMhiniton  DC  7000S  . 


«nin|1oii  DC  ?0005 


i'on   DC  ?0003  

N  Wasn>n(1on  K  ;0004-1703  . 
|lrJJ^lnpoB,  DC  20004  


niKlwr  Prodin  t  Wood.  1500  K  Slw 

Do 
Iinjl  S  Hwmij.  SOI  Ptnns»lvimj  »v 
Biwl  Dwmowo   1331  Pmnjjlyinia  «^ 
nwnipsHi  (  Csinoany  lOOl  G  SfM  )M 

Do  

niomown  Mjnn  &  Mulson  30O0  »  Stmt.  I*t.  MOO  l«»Hiin|toii.  X  20007 

Do  

Do  - 

«nna  Iliiwson   \21i  P«injrtM"n  »«  *•  '301  W«»im|to«.  X  20004  

Do  

rimiTOlj  »  Co  liK,  18S0  «  St    NW  Wiminpon   X  20006 

MichMl  t  rin«t  ind  toMiitn   HI'  Kixxl*  Biiml  »»OTue,  m  #502  MMmiflHi.  K  20005 

Damon  P  Io6.av  1615  H  Sl'W  »«  •(.-  -jioii  X.  20042 

lefttn  8  tramn*!.  901  3h;      -    »•  oc^-ngtoo  DC  20007 

Shiilay  It»((or   105  East  ??n:      —  v,  •  i  KY  10010  

Uah  Titti^  302  Federal  Hai'   tfx.       ,       X  20016  , . 

lucttt  i  Associatei.  1?0I  P» »■-    iwr,  11000  WaiAmpon.  DC  20001  __ 

lamei  Ii)ll»   792'  Jonej  Brand  i)n»»  imaj  ->  Mclean,  V«  22102  

Oavm  tureli  t  tau  517  2n()  Sliwt  «  Wasftrripoii  K  20002  

Do  

Oo  

Jane  Usdan  555  nem  lenij  A«  m  »tasliiB|ton  X  20001 

Mtnny  Valatuano.  1825  I  Street  m  MOO  Wail>in|lo«  X  20006    

Do  ...__-_ 

Van  Mf  yooit  Auocialn.  Itit.  1134  minlmoielani)  Road  Meundna  VA  22300 

tosecn  van  EaM*.  1350  Nm  faili  Am.  11100  llulwi(tgo.  K  20005 

Do 

Do 


van  Uotieri  t  MMbMH,  INO  I SMM.  m,  tStO 


0C200M. 


Oo 
Do 


Van  Mns  fe<dman  t  Curtis  PC    1050  Diomas  hftefym  St   NW  Till  Flw  NaiAin|IM.  DC  20017  . 

Chartene  yaoi«r  6203  »  Walemraj  Dnve  Falls  Cliunli  V«  220*4  

I.m  n  vettet  2144  California  Straet.  I«l»  dtasninpon  X  20008 

yins«i  I  tllins   1455  Penns»hania  Itt    m  MOO  Wasftinpon  X  20004  1007 

Charts  £  Wate  Associates.  Inc   1730  Pennsylvania  A«    m  Wasliin|ton.  X  2000* 

Do  

Do         

H  Outty  Wall  t  MlKKtn.  tw.  1317  F  awl.  im  MOO  Washwiton.  K  2O0Ot 

Do  

lames  HHaitman  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  S£  1301  «las«mjton.  X  20003  

Betsy  «  Warren  2555  Pwnsylvania  Avenue.  WW  Wastiinjion.  X  20037  

Do 

8  Caie  Watiinfton.  911  fMM  SUM  Man«ni.  W  22314 

Oo  - 

Lavra  «Mlf.  PO  Doi  1417-049  Aleundna  VA  22313  

PliilH*  1  Iktm.  35O0  Wisconsin  Ave .  m  Washmflon  X  20016  

Win  C  WMc  Wiitt  Consullini  Croup  Suite  380  2000  M  Street  IM  Wastim|ton.  K  ?003i  

William  R  Wliite  Kaplan  Russin  t  Vcrclii  1215  17th  Street  tMWashmfton  K  2003i 

Siuaiine  K  Wlntehurst.  332  Constitution  An*    NC  Washmjton  K  20002  


Do 

Do 


Unny  F  Wiln.  4M  &  CjfiW  SMM.  SM.  1507  Wailiaitton.  X  20003  . 


Do 
Do 


Wiley  Rein  I  fiMmt.  lilt  R  SUM.  M.  I2n  a  NhImiIm.  K  20000 


Do 
Oo 


Williams  t  le*«ii  f  C .  IIOI  dnnnticiit  Im .  m.  MOO  WntaaftM.  OC  20111 

Do  

Wiknef  Cutlw  I  Piehetini  2445  «  Str»»«  m  Washinfton  X  20037- 1420 

Fred  C  Wilson.  130  El  Cam.r    "  ^  '-^  '.  "   '   ^*  90212  

Gary  Wilson.  1301  Pennsyivj       i.     >«.   i       -■  ■  ipon  X  20004  

lyier  I  WilsOT.  1615  H  Streei   «"  «  •       .  062  

WinDum  vanScoyoc  t  Hoopei.  453  New  Jemj  Ave .  SE  WasAinfton.  K  2000}  „.. ■ 

Do 

Do  

Winsliin  I  Stravrn   1400  I  Street  m  WasKinfton  X  20005-3502  

Wintnrop  Slimson  Putnjm  t  Roteils.  1133  Connecticut  Ave.  HW.  1200  Wasikn|ton  K  20030 

Petei  H  Wisniewslu  P  0  B0«  322  taamy  PU  07032  

SR  Woidal  and  Associates.  Inc  Tlie  Ballevuc  -  Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Street  Pliiiadelphia.  H  19102 

Do  

Oo  

WDit  BUci  Schon  I  Sotis-CoMa.  1211  Fkv  PMiiiO  IwMMt  15tt  t  Chctlniit  SirMis  PtHladclpAia.  H  19102 

Do - 

Oo  „ 


Do 


Wundei  Ryan  Cann«i  I  TMm.  1115 1  SI .  M.  1050  Was«in|lM.  K  20030  . 

Oo  

Inter  Yates.  517  2nd  Street  W  Wastimiton  X  20002 

9(5  mc.  513  C«*M  Caurt.  K.  1300  Naitailleii.  K  20002 

Oo      

Do  .  —         


EmployeiTCIient 


Wne  Institute 

Alameda  County  Transportation  Authonty 

IWaMl  Utility  Products  Company 

knenai  Group  (F«  Nova) 

Jenecun  Group  (For  PRC/ATI) 

Jelterson  Group  (For  Tandem  Computers  IncI 

Thachei  Protfin  I  Wood  (For  TCE  Bank  Savin|s  F^BI 

National  A|ncuituial  Chenxals  Assn 

CoalilM*  lor  MIotdatile  Housini 

TCr  Banli  SavM|s  r%S 

Natonat  Auduton  Society 

Natmal  Assn  ol  Manulacturers 

IM  Aflienca  Institute  lor  PuPIc  Policy  Retttrdi 

Rattd  Wm( 

lnlviialM>ial  Paper  Company 

TAP  Electrical  Cootractmj  Service  Inc 

itn  Beach  Oceantnxit  Investors  Limited  Partnership 

Lcfislalive  Strate|«s  (For  Bridie  Products) 

Lf|islative  Strateiies  (For  leias  Hew  Menco  Poner  Company) 

Amencan  factory  Trawler  Assn 

Genentech  he 

US  Chamber  ot  Commerce 

Citians  lot  a  Free  Kuwait 

Community  Service  Society 

Foley  t  Co .  Inc 

Mioson  t  Winson 

Council  o)  American  Homeoumtn 

Crty  ol  Moreno  Valley 

City  o<  Rialto 

MCOInc 

AmeiKan  Fed  ot  Teachers 

Colomal  Lite  t  Accident  Insurance  Co 

an  Lite  Insurance  Co 

University  Otiice  ot  Governmental  Altairs 
t  McDiarmiit  (For  Gillette  Wyomin|) 
Sfafri  1  McDiarmid  (For  Peru  Indiana) 
S«n|ri  t  McDiarmid  (For  Saima  Kansas) 
Embassy  ol  the  RepuPiic  ot  Ni|er 
Embassy  ol  the  Republic  ol  2aire 
Government  ol  the  RepubiK  ol  Ijbeni 
City  Pubirc  Sewcc  ot  San  Antonio 
Capital  Cities/ABC  Ik 

raw  Inc 

BMW  ol  Noith  Amrica  Inc 

Koch  Industries  Inc 

World  City  Corp 

Graham  Resources 

Telecommunications  Industry  Assn 

National  Audubon  Society 

Warren  &  Company  (For  MCI  Communications  Corp) 

Warren  t  Company  (For  Southern  Company  Sennces  kic) 

Keene  Shirley  I  Associates  (For  Australian  Barley  Board) 

Ktcne  Shirley  1  Associates  (For  The  Limited.  Inc) 

NitiOMl  Assn  ol  Cham  Dru|  Stores.  Inc 

National  Mortiaie  Assn  IFanme  Mae) 

It.  Sachs  (  Company 
Gadot  Petrochemcai  industries 

Marcus  G  Fausi  PC  (For  Central  Utah  Watei  Conservancy  District) 
Marcus  G  Faust  PC  (For  Clark  County  Nevada-McCarran  International  Airport) 
Marcus  G  Fault.  PC  (For  Las  Veias  Valley  Water  Oistnctl 
Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (For  Public  Service  Co  ol  New  Meucol 
Marcus  C  Faust.  PC  (For  Sieira  PkiIic  Power  Co) 
Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (For  University  ol  NV  School  ol  Medicine) 
Hecht  Spencer  8  Assaiates  (For  Boy  Scouts  ol  Amencal 
HicM  SpMCti  t  Associates  (For  Brown  8  Williamson  ToOacco  Corp) 
HkM  5>»»CII  (  Associates  (For  Natioam  Assn  tor  the  Support  at  Dnfterm  Care) 
FiitMin  F«id  Insurance 
IC  Penney 

Natronai  Health  Care  Anti-Fraud  Assn 
Oklahoma  Gas  8  Electric  Co 
US  En|lish 

Corporate  Property  Investors 
GMdinent  ol  Romania 
Mwil  Cattiemens  Assn 
Cliintw  ol  Commerce  ol  tlic  U  S 
Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Inc 
Hint  S  A 
Westvaco 

Barr  Laboratories  Inc 
MTN  Coalition 

Artiansas  Children  s  Hospital 

Children  I  Hospital  (Boston) 

Vandertun  University  Medical  Center 

First  Federal  Savin|s  8  loan  Assn  ol  Perkasie 

NesQuehonini  Savin(s  8  Loan  Assn 

Sharon  Savings  8  Loan  Assn 

United  Savrnfs  Assn 

American  Insurance  Assn 

Trailei  Tram  Co 

David  Turch  8  Asso 

mtermirine  USA 

Kaman  Diversified  Technolofies 

Moods  Hole  Oceanotraphic  Institution  
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QUAHIl  K!  "t   REPORTS* 

*AII  alphanumeric  characiers  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  aisd  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quaner  1990: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  arc  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  pnnted.  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  I )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial 


I'll    li^^^K      .1     ;iil    llulsl    m    kl  Ikl  ^^  \  l  M  IVts.  Ol-riCt  OK  RFXORDS  AND  RfcOISTRATlON,  l«3»  LONGWORTH  HOUSt 

..iHO    hiiilUM,    w  \nH1NGTON,  D.C.  20515 


PLfcASt  RkTLR.N  I  ORU.'NM 
PLEASE  RETUR-N  I  ORIGINAL  TO:    nil    MikM\H    i  ir    i  HI    ^in\II  dlHil    m    I  I  hi  M     RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BL'ILDING.  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20510 


■i    (■    i     \\      \      !,M  1  ii\    i  HI     Mi'Kiil'Hl  \  11    I  r   I  n  k  i  'k'  n<  .1   kf    IN    !  lit    l-.i  ;\    \  I    i  hi    kii  ,li  ;    I  11     nil       ktl-i  iR  l       ':  >   \:   Ai     HK  ^  '•'- 

■I'ki  1  i\iiN  \k>       kt  (Ilk  I        Kcgiblralion").  Tu     rcgisler.     place  an     X"  bclo*  ihe  Ictlcr     P'    and  fill  oui  page  I  only. 

■yLAKil.kl.l       klJuKl.    To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters   Is  covered  by   this  Report,  place  an   "X"   below   the  appropiiale   figure    Fill  out   both 

page    I   and   page   2  and  as  many   additional  pages  as   may   be   required.   The   first  additional   page  should  be  numbered   as  page   "?."   and  the  rest  of  such  pages 

should   be   "4,"    "5."   "6."  etc.   Preparation  and   filing   in  accordance   with   instructions   will   accomplish  compliance   with  all   quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the 
Act. 


Year  19 


R  K  P  ()  R  I 


Plrsuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  act 


p 

g(*RTE«                        1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4Ui 

(Mark  one  square  only)            | 

IDFNTIFK   \TTON  NUMBER 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D     NO 

•Nlj  1 1.  ;.i:  1 1 1,M     .\". — (ai  K  GtstiRAL.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(i)    "Employrt". — To  file  as  an   "employee",   stale   (in   Item   "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the   "employer".  (If  Ihe  "employee"   is  a 
firm   [such  as   a   law    firm   or  public   relations   rirm).   partners   and   salaried   staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join   In  filing  a  Report  as  an   "employee".) 
(II)  "Empluyer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(A)  SEPARATt  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers   subject   to   the    Act    must    file    separate    Reports   and   are   not   relieved   of  this   requirement    merely    because    Reports   are   filed   by    their   agents   or 
employees. 

(II)  Employees   subject   to   the    Act   must   file   separate    Reports   and   are   not   relieved  of  this   requirement   merely    because   Reports  are   filed  by    their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDfVHM M   !  IMNf,: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busmc 

n  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "B". — Reporis  fry  Agenn  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that  (a)  If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  pintly  fiitanced  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named. 
and  TV  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (fr)  if  the  work  is  done  m  the  interest  of  otK  person  but  paymeni  therefor  is  made  b>  another,  a  single 
ki;i.if     naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 


2.  If  this  Repon  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  ihis  Quarter. 


B.  KMJM.OVKR 


Sidn- 


iixl  ruiure  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  wnte  "None.' 


NOTE  Of)   ITEM    "T" — 'n'  The   expression    "in  connection   with   legislative   interests."   as  used   in  this  Report,   means   "in  connection   with  attempting,  directly  or 
kiimily.   to   influcrxf    \'\c    p.i  sjtt      i    Jttcai    of   legislation"     'The    term     legislalion     means   bills,   resolutions,   ameixlments.    nominations,   and   other   matters   pending   or 
;.t  >(»ii.fi)  m  riihrr  H  msr    .»  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  ihe  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — § 302(e). 

^    Kii  Tt   urxknjking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary" 

kcpK.irt  '  Kf  ^iMr.iii. T 

(( )    A.r!r'   ^«'K!nr,':t'  suth  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Repon  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they   have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  ir  .  in-K-v  •  ><  »r  .*  ::h  le^islanve  interests. 

C.  I.K.I.SI.ATIVK  INTFRK.STS.  AM)  PIBIJCATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

!     stale  dpi^fi'ximaich  *i.  u  i.n^'  let'.^ia;:* c  inLcrcsts       -     S:.t!(.'    !h<-    pc'x-'a     k'j:i^lai;sc    iracrcsi^    of    :hc    person  3     In    Ihe    case    ot    those    publications    which   the    pei^on 

are  to  contmue    If  rfi.ri[M^  aiHi  ;  >(x--k)  lurr^  m  con-       fili'ip   ark)   •<-\   !.nh   irx    specific   legislative   interests  bv  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 

,,.,„.    ,,,.e    lerrpinaied       'f^'""f    '-  ^^i""   ""^'^  "f  salutes  and  hills.  I*)  House  *"h   legislative   imeresls.   set   ftxth    (o)  description,   (fr) 

u  r  1      ....e    ic  i.iraieu  ,  r      ,  v„       ,  ^  ,,        k.     l^        ,   >     „■  ™,  quaniity   distfibuted.   (c)  date  of  disunbuiion.   {d)  name 

am!  Senate  numhers  ol  bills,  where  krwwn.  (<)  citations  ^  '  .:"'...  ■      .'.      . 


nection    with    legi^lat: 


plaic   an      X      in  the   h"  *    m   \\k   k-"    v. 
that   this  (Office   will  nt_^  longer  exfu. '   ; 


.     ,        ,  of  pnnter  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  bv 

.A    vuiuies.    where    krvmn,    (d)   whether   for   or   against      p^^^   ^^^^^^  or  name   of  donor   <if  publications    were 
suih  slaiuies  arxi  hills  received  as  a  gift). 


she  vp:fc.e  he): 


::jt>  jjj::  inal  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


4  II  iho  ^  ,t  [VeiitTiin.i.".  Re^in  Refiiviraiion :  Miner  than  a  yuancrU  Report,  slate  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and, 
i)  lor  ar-  ageni  or  ernpiovee  w^t  ais.  v^fia!  the  dailv.  rrvinihtv .  or  annual  rale  of  civmpensalKxi  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
aruifill  out  Items     D     and    E     on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a     lYeiiminary  '  Report  (Registration)  with  a    "Quarterly  Report  "♦ 
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NOTE  no   ITEM   "0"—(a>  IN  GENERAL    The  term   •contriboiion'   includes  anything  of  valur.   When  an  organization  or  individual   uses  pnmed  or  duplicated 
mailer  in  a  campaign  allempling  lo  mnuence   legislation,  money  received  b>  such  (»gani2alion  o,   indiv iduaJ-for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter-is  a  •contriboiion.- 
■The  term    contribution-    includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  prinnise.  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution- -—§ 302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act 

(A)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— <i)  In  general.  Item  -D-  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipu  from  which  enpenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals —K  business  Firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes 
in  attempting  to  inPuence  legislatKm— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  .»dinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected 
m  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  lo  report 

(ill)  Rectipa  of  Multipurpose  Organizations —Some  urganuations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  arc  lo  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  atlempling  lo 
influence  legislation  Such  organizalicxis  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  IS  used  lor  such  expenditures  indicates  the  peaenuge  of  dues,  assessments,  or  <xher  coouibutions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $SO0  or  more  is  to  he  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  -THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE— (i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  -D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  -D  12-  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  lo  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  iwerests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  1500  or  Vore— When  your  cootnbution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts  to  $5(X)  or  more,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  report  such  conuibution  under  -D  I.V  and  -D  14.-  since  the  am<iunl  has  already  been  reported  under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  -employer- 
has  been  given  under  Item    'B'-  on  page  I  of  this  rep 

n   inc!  IPTS  (INCLUDING  COMKllU  HD.N.S  ,\,M)  l.U.-V.N.S): 

, ,  ,  „,,  blank.  If  ihe  answer  lo  any  numbered  item  is  -None.-  wnte   -NONE'-  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 
Receipts  (other  than  loans)                                                                                                                 I ,    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  contributors? 
'•  »■ f^'  *^  assessments  p^^^  ^^^^  ..^^^..  ^^  ..^..,  ^ 

2.  $. _ GifU  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Primed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  14    in  the  case  of  each  contribuKx  whose  contnbutions  (including 

4.  $. Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  loans)  durmg  the  ■period--  from  January  I  through  the  last 

„            .  ,                                 If.,  day  of  this  Quarter,  total  $500  or  more: 

5-  »■ "'"'«'*  f"  '^'"^  *'  «  ■  '^'^-  '"•  '"•  '  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  d«  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

6.$. TOTAL  lor  this  Quarter  (Add     1     ihrough  '  ?    )  ^^    ^^^^    ,^    headings    ■Amount'-    and     -NanK   and   Address   of  Contributor-; 

7.  $ „..Received  dunng  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  perKKJ  is  March  M.  June  -V).  September 

8    $.              TOTAL    from    Jan     I    through    this    Quarter    (Add  -6-   and     -7-)          .10.  or  December  .^  I.  Prepare  such  tabulation  m  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 
ple 

Uans  Received- -T^  trnn    contribution-    includes  a       .   .   /ocn  --§302(.).           ^^^^         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  lo  others  on  account  of  loans  fPenod'  from  Jan    1  through _ 19 ) 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  BIdg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

1 1.  $. _ Repaid  to  othen  during  this  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  251 1  Doe  BWg..  Chicago,  HI. 

12.  S ••Expense  Money--  and  Reimbursements  received  this  (Juarter.  $3J85.00    TOTAL 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "E".—(al  IN  GENERAL  -The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  lo  make  an  expenditure'— §  >02  (b)  of  Ihe  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REK)RT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE  In  ihe  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
••£  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  h  \!'l  ^H!  H   KM^     |\(    !  II>IN(  .   I  ('>  \N^    IN  ( OXM  ('    TirtV  \\  TTH  I  }'(:]<]   WW  I    INT!  RT^TV: 


liU  ui  ocry  bluiik.  U  the  aiiii*cr  lo  aii>  nuiiilx-ti-u  iii-m  is     n.'ik-.     v.iiii. 

Expenditures  (other  iJian  loans) 

1.  $ Public  rclaiums  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "1") 

i.  $ Gifts  or  contribuiions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  S. PritMcd  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $. OfTicc  overhead  (tent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc  ) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $. TraveL  food,  kxiging.  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

9.  $....„ TOTAL  foe  ihu  (planer  (Add    "I  "  through  "S") 

10.  S .Expended  during  previous  Q\ttnen  of  calendar  yeair 

11.  $...._ TOTAL  fiom  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add   "9  "  and  "lO") 


Loans    Made   lu   Others— "TtK   term    'expenditure'    includes   a   .   .    .   loan       .    ." — 
§  302(b). 

12.  $ -TOTAL  now  owed  to  perion  filing 

13.  J. Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $._ Repayments  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word   •NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during!   !hl^  Quji^et   h\      «    t   N-half  of.  the 
person    filmg     Attach   plain   sheets   of    i<.i(«-r    .i(-(t  .n'-uiri.     [l>r     -ne    of    this 

page     and     ubui.uc      Lii.i     .r      !■    <-\i<c!-KUtu:rs     jrxiri    tr<     t.^ii.-v*  -'p    Vadirifr 
--AnKxmt.-'    "Doll-      »    i'.ilr^  '-.irr    jn.I    A.l.lirss      'I    ki-,,pK-!i;  f,i:;«~- 

Prepare  sixh  ;dhui.ii:-.r  .r   .«,:.(  Lirxr  *;ih  -'r  |:.|i.'»;n^  rximric 

Amoiinr       Dair.'lu.iri     A„,r,,  ..n.;  A,i.."f  >■     ■  hr.  .r-rm     /'»■;.  ir 
$1,750.00     7-11       R.ie  K¥iniing(  11,  *::4  H.arit,   a,r     S;    l..i,,s 

Mo       I'rmling  iix!  ni.t..;:\f  .  m  uljr\    <r,  ;rr 

■■.MaI^hbanil^  H. 
$2,400.00     7-15.  8-15,  9-1  ^       Hniim  .K  HUim    "•;;-(  nrrr.lin  Hkip  , 

.^.o';.;,^-:  ^r     i'(  F\ihiii   rflalN>rvv 


$4,150.00     TOTAL 
PAGE  2 


0r(9nii3lioo  or  Mwdual  Filin| 


Rti6*n  J  lUgn   1615  H  StiMt,  m  Washmpon,  DC  ?0062  

Anne  U  (Ujbolt  2722  lilemlee  Onve,  1360  Fairtai,  VA  22031  

Paul  C  Alwfiaiite,  1111  lllh  St    I**  1300  Wasnmstw,  OC  ?000i 

)«s«:a  R  AI)H1»   1616  f  Stw(  NW.  1320  Washington  DC  ?003« 

l»a-  R  AOiltader   1825  »  Street,  W»,  11107  WasHington,  DC  20006  _. 

<r"ti  K  Uiranamson,  1101  Pennsylvania  Av«    NW  11000  Washington,  DC  20004 

V-fif  L  A6rams   1415  Elliot  Wact,  »»  Washington  DC  20007  

Manhm  J  Atrams   1220  19th  St^w"   Wr  I"    Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

Do  _ 

xijUn  ICnnslopntf  Baitlaj),  322  L   ,  •*•   ii  Ajsmngton,  DC  20002   

Adrian  Itxw^  PO  Boi  2M0  Dallas  rt  ?5;::  2880        

Elain«  ikevcdo.  216  7th  Street  SE  Washington  DC  20003  

Rodney  J  Ackeman  1450  Powlras  Street  lte«  Orteans.  LA  70li;-eOO0 

Ctiartei  A  fcouan),  2301  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20037  

Acliwi  tor  CHiidren's  Wewsion,  20  University  RoaC  CamOndge  MA  02138  

lonn  1  Adams  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  m.  19000  Washington.  K  20006  

Do  - 

John  M  Adams  225  N  Wasliington  St  Atoundna.  VA  223U 

Vnnetti  R  Adams,  2211  Congress  Street  Portland.  Iilf  Ml?2 _ 

V:ams  Quackentiusli  Memng  t  Stuart,  PO  Boi  394  Columliia.  SC  29202 

»oo«ft  0  Aders.  1750  R  Street,  m  Wasumjlon,  DC  20006    _ 

Elmei  E  Adkins  89  East  Avenue  Rochester  HY  14649-0001  _ 

Mia    'totiert  Adlet   1333  New  Hamoshire  Ave    NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Do 

Do 


lerraxe  M  AdlhoclL  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  I450N  Washington,  DC  20004   

Advocates  tor  Highway  (  Auto  Safety  777  H  Caoitol  Street,  tC,  1410  Washington.  DC  20002  .. 
Vrospace  Industnes  Assn  ot  America  Inc   1250  Eye  Street,  NW  11  lOO  Washington,  DC  2000S  . 

5»»id  A  Atleldt   10404  tome's  Lane  Potomac,  MO  20854  

Do  

Hgenoas  International  820  Second  Avenue,  II302  New  Tort,  NY  10O17  

Ajriculturai  Policy  Wonii-g  Grcuf  517  C  Street  N£  Washington  K  20002  . 

David  J  Aho   1667  »  -.-■rf   H*   i       *«^lngton  DC  20006        

Rotwn  S  Alton,  ;':■•     :-^«-   "<*   »-  •  wasiington  OC  20006    

Donald  R  Aikens   IJJC  'v.-d;  x"f^..-  S"    NW  f609  Washington,  OC  20007 _ „ 

Hf'tier!  Allen  Ailswoth,  1615  I  Street,  NW,  1420  Washington  DC  20036  

«.,   Conditioning  i  Relngeration  Institute   1501  Wilson  Boulevard  1600  Arlington.  VA  22209 

A.I  Products  t  Ctiemicals,  Inc,  805  15th  Street,  NW  1330  Washington.  DC  20005  


Air  Trattic  Control  Assn,  Inc,  2020  North  14th  Street,  MIO  Anington.  VA  22201 

Aircraft  Owners  I  Pilots  Assn  421  Aviation  Way  Frederick,  MO  21701      

Randolt  H  Aires,  633  Pennsylvania  «»»'.f  KW  1600  Washington  DC  20004  _ 

MKihaei  A  AisenOerg,  1331  Pennsyiv.!    >  A,»    iM  1600-2  Washington  DC  20004  

C  Coitiurn  Alier   1212  New  York  Avt    IW   i:,;  Washington,  DC  20005         

Kt  n  Gump  Strauss  Hautr  t  Ml.  1333  New  Hampstiire  Ave .  m  1400  Waslnngton,  DC  20036  . 

Do       

Do     -.. 


Bi 
«i  , 
Ol 


•• 

tt  . 
k  . 
Dt  . 
Si  . 
Di  . 
Di  . 
k  . 
b 
Ol  , 
k 
B* 

k  . 
k  . 
k  , 
k  , 
k  , 
k  , 
k  , 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k  , 
k  , 
k  , 
k  , 
k  , 


k 

■  laii"  [    Aitiers 


1731  OMMrtint  Ave    NW  2nd  Ft  Washington  DC  20009-1146  . 

James  j  Aitieitine.  I2M  Mk  klil.  NH.  KOO  Nishinfton.  OC  20037 

Do 


k 
k 
k 

k 

Dc 
Dc 
1  M  Aioenine 
Oo  ...___ 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Dc 
Do 


li'K  ;<I^  iiref 


thiK  Washington   OC  20037  . 


Aioertii*  fnlenxises  Wic  ;7SC  It'.*  Stree'  NW  KOC  Washington  OC  200J7 

Or  _ 

Oc  

Dc 

Oc 


Employcr^ienl 


Chamtier  ot  Commerce  ot  Itie  US   „ 

International  Bftjttierttood  ot  Boilermakers „ 

Airencan  Bakers  Assn    ,  

Professionals  Coalition  lor  Nuclear  Arms  Contra) 

National  U  S  -Arab  Chamliei  ot  Cammeice 

Citicorp  Washington   Inc  (..-. 

National  Stone  Assn 


CANAMCO  iFor  Aerospace  Induslhes  Assn  of  Caaadt) 

ONAMCO  (For Canadian  Shipowners  Assn)  

Raintww  LoDoy,  Inc   

Oryx  Enero  Company  _ 

Flonst  s  Iransworld  Delnmy  Assi  

CNG  Producing  Company  

American  Pulilic  Power  Assn  


Elliyt  Corporation  

Hunton  t  Williams  (Foc;Vepcil)  . 

Retired  Enlisted  Asso  

UNUM  Life  Insurance  Co 


Empire  Federal  Savings  Bank  ot  America  _.._ 

Food  Marketing  Institute  

Rocliester  Gas  t  Electric  Corp  

Cohn  &  Marks  (For  Association  ot  American  Publrslias.  kic) 

Cohn  and  Marks  (For  Maclean  Hunter  Cattle  TV)  

Cohn  &  Marts  (For  USA  Network)  

Southern  California  Edison  Co  ...._ 


Amcticin  Assn  ol  Retiicd  Persons 


Assaiation  tor  Gemntolotli  m  Higtier  Educjtion 
Minisleno  del  Eitenor.  Republic  of  Nicaragua   .... 


Baiter  _ 

Pinnacle  West  Capital  Corp    

Leonard  Ralston  Keyes  t  Danks  (ForJIracger.  tacj . 
Saodoi  Cotp  


Sears  Roeljuck  t  Co 

Digtal  Eouipment  Corp _ 

Aker  Associates  Inc  (ForrPrgduct  Lability  Coorduatini  Canimittw)  . 

A  [  Staley  Manufaclunng  

American  Oneral  Investment  Corp  

Amencan  Telephone  i  Teiegripli  Co 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  

Boone  Co  

Buckeye  Pipeline  Co  LP    

Burger  King  Corp 

California  Institute  ot  Technoloo  - 

Cambndge  Intomation  Group  , 

Clark/Bardes  Organiration  Inc  ,.._ 
(kmrioentai  Airlines  Holdings,  Inc 

Co'-or-  Bow  Atnific  Assn  _. 

-^^.r  .,  ir.f.nt  u    Inc  _ 

cm  S' 


: 'I  Ba'kcorpo'atnn  ot  Ton.  Inc 
^.-nr^ca   in;        


*   c   G-ace  i  U 

Card  ar  InCuSt'i 

MOLStOr  O'ifrs  

Peief  Kiewil  Sor.  s  mc 

Levi  Strauss  t  Co      

Long  Island  Lighting  Co  

Loral  Corp  

MacAndrews  t  Forbes  Holdings,  kc  , 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp         

Mesa  Petioleum  Co 


Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  at  Hants  CooiMr  . 

M  If  BTw-g  Company  

M  '•nfsc'a  f^iwe'         

Mo'ga-  S-a"ifY  S  ',--   Ir-  

Mo'.o-  P.:'.'[  »si-  r'  k'-r.zr  he 

lia"  3ra   'xT,a    -fagje  

^a■  ora   "ya"  .axi'atones  

New^  l^-.f.:?  

PpCS.rC     .^:  


':a-' 


usinpsi  :.xifieT'i:r 


incl 


!■     .aiPl     ir:  

Rid  Has  ic:   i-i.  

Stiei,  D.  U  

Southe'n  Caiitom  a  Edison  Co 

Teias  X:'  Coa 

Teias  Educat.or  A|fr,a 

Tnas  Na'iona  ReseaTr  ^a:)0'ar:-|  C.ot 

trump  Organization        

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co 

Up)0(in  Company  

Wa^ne'  Lampe''  Cc 

Ait>e'5  &  Con'oany   'o'  Ma>  >pa'*'^e"' 

Ar&fr  ne  Ei^terp,-spi   inc  ^0' Ame'icar 

A-Tie'ica^  D'aoe'fs  *ssr 

Ait>e-in«  Enterpr-se!  (foiCastie-Hanar  Deiawart  Managemen'  Jy: 

AJOfine  Enierpr'ses  (Fo' E'upioye'i  iocnci  loi  FloiMc  Compc&saiior.i  

Altlf^ne  Enterprises  (For  f-uft  Ol  tUf  LOOrr  _ 

Aiperine  Enrerpnse^  inc  i^of  SMI  Cor^  — „ 

Aitier-'ne  Enterprises   inc  ffo' w«:  Puin'  Ppppe^f  Inc'  

Aipe'^'^nf  Enterpnie^  [Eo,  IWe^Iprr  O'giia   Co'c  

AiDer'n*  Ente'pnses   Inc    Fp^Americar  BLSines!  Co^ie'?^cr   inc)  

Amf'icar  Diaoetes  Assr 

Aitiert-np  Enterp'-ises  (EorAmericar  f^recsior  inci.s,"ies 

AibeTine  Enrerpf'ses  Inc  :For-CasIi*  Karar  &  Deiawar?  Marageffipn-  C^) 

Aiber^ine  Enterprises  tnc  ;'For  Empi^ers  'Counc    or  Fwoif  r.of^pe^'.a'ion) 

Aibetne  Enterpnse;   tnc  '.foff^hi"  o'  *n«  Loor^    mc 

AiI)erTine  tnlerpr-ises   Inc  (For  salts  Core  

Wesi  F^ni  Pepoerei    Inc  

AJOer^ine  Enterprises  Inc  (ForWesterr-  Digr.a  Corp) 

AmerKar  Business  Corlerence  Inc  

Aniericar  D'aOetes  Assr  

AmerKar  Precisior  Industries      

Castle  Marlar   Inc  — .-. 

Employe's  Counc,   or  F«xibie  Corr^peria'^r       


Receipts 


20000 

30800 

1.S62S0 

1.410,44 


104.71 
4jmJN 
2.SC01I0 
8.I2SO0 
4.09200 


Z.000.00 

soooo 

2.000  00 
1.605  00 


liOSOO 

soooo 

4JS6JS 
200.00 
(26  JM 


4.9S0OO 

6.00000 
MM 


2.00000 
10.000  00 
9.9M).46 


iis.oe 

6.729i76.00 
3M0.O0 
I9j00il0 


9J42.00 
2.00000 


1.44S.00 


1.20600 
13S00 

1.9S6  00 

200  00 

lOOOO 

12.435  00 

1.240  00 
200.00 


44SiN 

100  w 

1.030  00 

7.225  00 

250  00 

100  00 


ilKM 


40000 
6.42000 
10.910,00 


1J4000 
1.03500 
10.230.00 


3SBJH 

i.mm 


276S00 


}.14tM 

lesjM 


6.on.n 

53900 
30.000  00 

3.250  00 
30.000  00 
15.00000 
30.000,00 
30,000  00 

6.00000 
539  00 

6.000  00 
30.000  00 

3.250-00 
30.000.00 
15.000,00 
30.00000 
30.000.00 

6.000,00 
539  00 

1.500  00 
30,000  00 

3,250  00 


Expenditures 


?I00 


SOOOO 

»« 

~l77tt 
K4ij2l 


47SM 

132.00 
IJ6344 


4.50000 
12.24249 
14.53190 


2(000 
1.024  09 

2400 

Tjbo'oo 

11596 

61.997  00 

10,00 


171.00 
38  JK 

lioo 

iiiio 

■  iiiib 


228.00 
1900 


1900 
133M 


KM 


114.00 
19000 

1900 

1900 

190.00 


3100 
1900 


ilM 


UISI9 

115  40 

6.633  47 

1.137.97 

7.063  36 

3.151Jt 

8.558.53 

8.558.23 

8.91577 

6i33  0€ 

6.81489 

23.909  66 

7JS966 

26.90966 

1431577 

26J1577 

14J1577 

6.07594 

57010 

1.507  62 

34^8102 

3.287  97 


JMI 


1  :w 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOREX— HOUSE 


January  3,  1991 


January  3,  liJiJl 


LO.NGRiiSiilONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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Oriani/atio'i  or  Indmduil  Filing 


C  tddie  »lijj»t»  7007  Brum  Awnue  Mcltan  VA  22101  .^ - 

Donald  C  Alninder   1333  Hew  Hamoshirt  Aw   (•«  1700  Wailiinro".  OC  20036  — 

Oo  

Do 

Do 

Oo  

Do      

Do      

Do 

Do  

Do  - 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do — 

Do  .  ..«  ^ 

Maiy  X  ttttm»t<.  i»19  l  »«».  m.  1200  Wasft^iton  OC  20036- 3«22  - __ 

Hancr  C  Almndet  245  S«on(f  5li»«.  «  Wasbinjlon  DC  20002 
AKijnatf  t  AsjocialK  Inc.  400  C  5lr«l.  Nf  Wainmjlon  K  20002 

Baftiata  Al»n  2000  K  Slr«l.  m.  IMO  Wasftmjton  DC  2M06  — 

Ailiinci  lor  kid  Ram  Csnlrei  444  N  Capitol  Slwl  IWb  Wasninjlon.  OC  20001        

All.anc*  loi  Caciilal  Acc«s  888  l/Ih  Slwl,  m   \l\f\  (kwi  WasHinpon,  DC  20OO6      

AJiianct  a  Amtfican  Insurtn.  ISOl  Woodtcid  Road  1400  Wett  Schaumbiiil.  H  60173 

All.aiKt  ot  MonpioM  Mailers.  2001  S  Sireel,  m  1301  Waif.inton  DC  20009 

Rooert  F  Allnul.  1100  IV  SI    •«  MOO  Wa5^'nJto(l  DC  ?000S 

Alpha  lytacom  d/Wa  Pan  Amentjn  Satniile  One  P<»kicIi  Pia/a  Grteniwli.  CI  06830 

Loren  I 'Alter.  800  Hoilli  Plaia  Dnve  Scnaumtiuii.  II  601%  .- 

Michael  I  Altier.  1000  Connecticul  Awnue.  m  Watliin|ioii  DC  20036 - 

Thomas  H  Altmeyer.  1130  17th  St    HW  Washington  DC  20036  .,. 

Alvaiado  Group  6SS  Fifteenth  street  NW  1300  Washington  K  2000S — — 

Do  

Do  ■ — 

Amalgamaled  Tiantit  Unron.  tfl-CIO.  S02S  Wisconsin  Avenue  M  Washingtoii.  OC  2MII 

Win  0  Ambler   lOM  17th  Street  IW(.  1500  Washington  OC  20036      

Rooeil  P  AmOrose.  14615  lone  Oak  Road  [den  Ptanie  MH  55344 — 

Amencan  fcadeflif  ol  Family  Pecans  8880  Ward  Paitwar  Kansas  Cil«,  HO  MIM  .„ 

American  Agriculture  Uovemeni   Inc   100  Maryland  Aw  DC  1500  8<i  64  Washington.  OC  20002 
American  AmusefflenI  Machine  Assn   I273I  Directors  loop  Woodhndge.  VA  22192  -. 

American  Arts  Alliance   1319  F  Street.  «».  1307  Washington  DC  200O4  1182 

taMfican  Assn  loi  Respiratory  Care   11030  Afiles  lane  Dallas  n  75229  

taitncan  Assn  o<  Blood  Banks   111'  North  19lh  SI    1600  Arlington  VA  22209  ..— ~— 

Amencan  Assn  ot  Couipment  lessors   1300  North  l?th  Si    IIOIO  Arlington  VA  22209 


Amencan  Assn  ol  Uporters  (  Importers   11  West  42nd  Street  30th  Fl  Nm  Torli  NT  10016    .____„-_ 

Amer«an  Assn  ol  Meat  Processors  PO  Bm  269  (lijabelhto»n.  PA  17022  

IWnefcan  Assn  ot  University  Women   2401  Virginia  Auenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20032 

Amencan  AutomoO.ie  Assn   500  f  Street  SW  1950  Washington  OC  2O024      

AdWtican  Bankers  Assn   li?0  Connecticut  Avenue  It*  Washington  K  2003* _ ^. 

Imtncan  Cemetery  Assn  5201  leesburg  Pike  illll  Falls  Church  VA  22041 

Aawncan  Council  lor  Capital  Formation   1850  K  Street  m  1400  Washington  K  20006 

American  Council  ol  lite  Insurance  Inc   1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  <IW  Washington  DC  20004 

Amencan  Denial  Assn  211  F   Chicago  Ave  Chicago.  H  60611 

Ame<(an  Farm  Bureau  Federation  225  louhy  Ave  Part  Ridge  II  60061 

American  Fed  ol  labor  I  Congress  ol  Industrial  (Hgamiations  815  16th  SI    MN  Washington.  DC  20006 

Amefican  Feed  mouslry  Assn   1501  Wilson  Blvd    11100  A/i.nglon  VA  22209     

Amencan  Financial  Services  Assn   llOliaihSl    IWII  Washington  DC  20005      - 

Amencan  Forest  Resource  Alliance   1250  Connecticut  Ave    m  1200  Washington  OC  20036 

Amer«an  Fnuen  Food  Institute.  I'64  Old  Meadoa  Rd    1350  Mclean  VA  22IJ12 

Amencan  Gfam  Inspection  Institute   1629  K  StrH.  NW  11100  Washington  DC  20006 

tawncan  Health  Care  Assn   1201  I  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20005 

taMfican  Hellenic  institute  Public  Attairs  Committee  Inc   1730  K  Street  NW  11005  Washington.  K  20006 

Amencan  )Mei  1  Motel  Assn,  1201  Hen  T«ti  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20005 - 

y,-,,,  |,  ,,..■     .,  ,1  ^Kt¥*  SkiMiiil.  1000    '  ■     w   "»•   I       Washington  DC  20036 

».  -  1 1     " ..  1    •  Assn.  1 130  CodWCbcul  »vp   ,r   m   >  ••   »<.-  •<gton  K  20036  

^..^f..,  J    .f.-..   t    x^ii  Gimp  NIC  70  P»«e  itt^  *tem  "•  j  t  f  _ : _  ^  , . 

*;-:f<j-   -..tr   i',5.<  Altairs  Coram  UO  First  Stuet  NW  1600  Washington,  DC  20001 

k,i..<»-  .1".;  ■  'f  KMK    1828  I  SI    *»  1705  Washington  OC  20036 


fii-* 


'  C  SI    NW  1740  WashioiM.  K  2MI 


^.  ^ 


X-'  4  Security  Assistance  Inc 
9m  490  SlatloiO   VA  72554 
nc   '15  ikKtn  Water  Street  t908  MitaaulM  Wl  53202  . 


Vi»'«.j 


*ir.^'iC  jn 

V^efit*i 
Vr-frif  j-1 

V^f  *  ■!-  i  " 
*(Tlfl<4- 

Oief<j" 


"  25lh  SI    NW  i«IO  Washington,  OC  20037  . 

'.ngton  OC  20007  — 

!  Chicago  t  606 10 

!■•'   m    l<  i  3  Washington  DC  20002 


ltd- 

VljijrO 
liri'  .'^: 

liPdH  i    ''**■   wrvi-w  *■. 
kfcve'^.     ^'r'f'--ir 

Nrw^tipe-  >'',!-i.-..v  •  t  .     ■».  1      I      J;  «■    I'lf-natonai  fcrport  Wtiliin|lon.  OC  J004I 

«mnicin  Hucwji  (ir  jj   .^x     i        ..J  «i  ■    (•  ^  DC  20OO3        

Vne-icj"  Huisei   ».svi    .  t.  ,  ^i-.- n  ■*  '  ".j  -.j       'i   w   -JIOI  

v.»'<ii  5cr.,ojiwj   ■•»  »«  »i>.i  i.«.   .jAj  P«.i.aiO  Diive  PO  B«  1725  tartwHt. 
«.-rtj-  )oiomrt  ,  »^,       S05  Prwce  SItwt.  1300  MaaMiu.  VA  22314 

Jfii-oK  mi  '■".■vi«-  Assn   r|  7  Pendtelon  a  Alowdna.  VA  22314-1815  .._. 

Pioe.  inil.l.lf     1.      V   Mj-  ...    *«»    *>•  ';i>    NY  10016    

ryi-oiev"  us:  i.'f  .'     !•<•»,■■(■;     :*   20005    _ 

f>rwji  'V  inT  *■  t   'J  '!■    '   """i  -  1  VA  223II  _ 

i^ioli    *svi      ";■     "i.-i-i     »■■•  ■.:■•    .:  >»•    IK    •«...<  Ki,-    i-         •        ■'■<]1   _ 
"oiJiil'K  Hfl«i    »•,.      •         >:    «^.{'i..i»'  ».jj  !><•>■.:.    *,        ■    ;     -.21 

».>!)iii   '  I",  I  *-.'.-    .."-.  ile»  'ji'  ««•-,?   •«  •)•.- -j'ji    .» L_      

*jil>«w<!  k:v      ..'■>  Vrmonl  Ave"^    »»  Ki."  'glon  OC  20005 

iljdio  «f  n  .rsije   mc   225  Mam   .'    Ir-  (•  »    ■106111  

«r'»icle'\   til/-    P  ■ '  9<ii  '  '  ""  .  .1^  -.o  »   f'  1 

>eO  :  ii»  *iv        ;,     ■•■    .: -r'    ••    »*.4  «!■.-    ,-       X  .'0005         __.-. .„ 

j«f  .  T»  »>■••■>»■■:  ^lv     :j:.  >ii:-.ii-^-^-    •»»    «•  ivjsnington  K  20031  

.JI    .'  «f»',:>', ..loj.sis    .11  K'"   •!  t'   o*   •■•■     •i-.iin|ton.  OC  20005        .._._ 

.«    1  11  ■....'J  ••^iimacisls  463C  Mi  i 'j  .'■•'•-i  tvf   »  I*»'i»s4a.  MO  20014  

.1  r;  ■'    ri  k '  4  Rftractivt  Sui|F"t       ..  >vn(v       vc  1250  Fiittai.  VA  22030 


Emptoyn/Clcnt 

Fruit  ot  Ihe  Loom.  Inc   

SMS  Corp  , 

West  Point  Peppetell.  Ik   ._ 

Western  Digital  Corp      

Alliance  tor  Clean  [nero 

Carnival  Cruise  Lines       

City  ot  las  Vegas  

Cotton  Communities  .™„ 

Consolidated  Frtightways 

iKk  Eclicrd  Corp    

Home  Stwvpmg  NdMik  

Jim  Walter  Corp       < 

NonMgian  Caribbean  lines  ,.. — — — 

Port  of  lacksonville  

Regular  Common  Camef  ConltKnct — 

Royal  Canbbean  CniiH  liM  ,         

Tampa  Electric  Co  . , 

Tampa  Port  Authonty  .-..„..«„ . 

Waller  Industnes  _— - 

Washington  Wbrtshops  — « 

National  lurtey  Federation  

Cadoalader  Wickersham  I  talt  (For  Air  Ptoducis  t  Chemicals  Inc) 

Cadwaiader  Wichersham  t  Tatt  (For  Air  Transport  Assn  ot  Amenca) 

Cadoalader  Wickersham  I  Tatt  (For  American  Financial  Coip)  -.... 

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  8  Tall  (For  Aon  Corporation)         _ „_... 

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  I  Tatt  (ForBechtel  Group.  IncI 
Cadwaiader  Wickersham  I  Tatt  (Foi  Becntei  investments.  Incl 
Cadwaiader  Wickershun  I  TaM  (ForCharie<  National  lite  Insurance  Col 
CadwalaOe'  Wickersham  I  Tatt  (For  Chiouila  Biands  International  Incl 
Cadwaiader  Wickersham  8  Till  (For  Disabled  Amencan  VeteransI 
Cadwaiader  Wickersham  8  TaH  IForfnergen  Corp) 
Cadwaiader  Wickersham  8  Tall  IFoi  Family  lite  Insurance  Col 
Cadwaiader  Wtkersham  8  Tatt  (For  Harsco  Corporation) 
Cadwaladei  Wckersham  t  Tatt  iFoi  Management  Compensation  Greiwl 
Cadwaiader  Wckersham  8  Tatt  (For  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Cotpl 
Cadwaiader  Wickersham  1  Tatt  (For  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Col 
Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  ol  Amenca 

Friends  Committee  on  National  legislation  

Investment  Company  Institute  — 

National  Comm  lo  Preserve  Social  Scciinl|  I 


narmacoMictt  Mamrtactuttn  Assn 

Zurich-American  Insurance  Companies 
National  Retail  Federation 

National  Coal  Assn  .,. , 

Edison  Electw  Institute    — 

Hew  Progressnre  Paitj _____ 

Times  Minor  Corp 


Receipts 


Teiaco  bx 
Cooperative  Power 


no 

2763 

8210 

27.06300 


Expend  iturrs 


32.661  99 
15.759  «0 
3,18937 
3I.55S07 


2SJt 


usn 

ax 

m.n 

MM 

4(00 

5.193(0 

„,, . 

15.00000 

10.69400 

34786 

7,535  00 

5  509  00 

27,947  81 

86.17840 

90tJ0 

2.939  34 

IMOOO 

_ 

2.005  00 

im» 

- 1335 

12.2(0.00 

4((J4 

IliSOOO 

4(411 

2.500  00 

5  00000 

263  88 

5.000  00 

50  49 

21.064  U 

21064  63 

6.00000 

6.000  00 

16.864  00 

16  864  00 

28.341  00 

27.064  o; 

26.303  30 

3.750  00 

3.750  00 

1.829  00 

II6W 

39172 

154  35 

154.564  75 

154.56475 

3.215  00 

7.116  00 

53.008  63 

53.00863 

5,000  00 

IS7.59OO0 

157.59000 

176.75(20 

3.240  00 

3.240  00 

1.000  00 

2.500  00 

400.000  00 

10.000  00 

10  00000 

2.31155 

334  604  34 

86  722  22 

22.494  59 

8.62904 

3.345  75 

il74JI0 

6,17400 

52  468  07 

lOiOiOO 

160.599  70 

2,455  00 

18  722  U 

15.000  00 

15.000  00 

11,429  81 

2.610  67 

2  41500 

45.000  W 

9.620  58 

314il4i5 

■■■■" 

963  00 

$$.2fai3 

55.268  13 

00490  63 

68  584  43 

28,626  46 

28  626  46 

6,654  01 

6  654  01 

1SO.0O0  00 

5IJ4000 

9.60432 

353  725  99 

295.677  10 

10.348  07 

10J4807 

40.699  20 

27  632  38 

27.574  95 

41.148  00 

41  14800 

7  880  00 

30000 

300  00 

12  3S5  00 

2177380 

12,00000 

6.09963 

Organisation  or  Individual  Filing 


American  Soybean  Assn.  1300  I  Street,  NW.  Suite  950  Washington  DC  20005-4107  __ _ 

An^encan  State  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn,  403  1st  Street  S£  Washington  OC  20007  _... 

l-frican  Subcontractors  Assn   1004  Duke  St  Alexandria  VA  22314  _ 

A-fiican  Textile  Manulacturers  Institute,  Inc   1801  K  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  2OO06  „.._. 

t-e'ican  Veterans  ot  World  War  II  Korea  I  Vietnam  (AMVTTSI,  4647  Forbes  Boulevard  Lanham,  HO  2070( 

4-encar  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  1023  15lh  Street  m  #300  Washington,  DC  20005  

■  -frican  Waterways  Operators  Inc,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard  11000  Arlington,  VA  22209 - — 

".T-^ncan  Wood  preservers  Institute,  1945  Gallows  Road,  1550  Vienna  VA  22180   

i-fricans  tor  Ihe  High  Frtjntier  2800  Shirimgton  Road,  #405A  Arlington  VA  22206 

Unencans  tor  Common  Cents,  1026  I6lh  Street  m  #101  Washington  DC  20036 

Americans  tot  Immigration  Control.  Inc.  PO  Box  738  Monterey.  VA  24465 

Americans  tor  Nonsmoliers  Rights.  2054  University  Ave  ,  #500  Berkeley.  CA  94704  

Joanne  Ames   1120  Connecticut  Ave  .  IWI  Washington.  DC  20036    

Laurel  W  Ames.  PO  Box  10110  South  Lake  Tahoe.  CA  95731  

John  Amicli.  1010  Pennsylvania  Ave    S£  Washington  DC  20003  

Oo 


Moms  J  Amtar,  PC.  444  M.  Caprtol  Stnet.  MF.  1712  Wajkinitoii.  OC  20001  . 

Do __._ 

Oo  

Do 


Oo 


Ei)i  Amilo  955  Itntant  Plaia  SW  #5300  Washington  DC  20024 

Anadarto  Petroleum  Corp   16855  Northchase  Drive  Houston.  TX  77251-1330  . 
Steven  C  Andersen.  422  First  Street,  U.  #208  Washington,  DC  20003 


Anthony  A  Anderson,  2100  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  #600  Washington,  DC  20037 

Carl  A  Anderson   1275  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  #501  Washington,  DC  20004      

Cynthia  C  Anderson,  1020  16th  SIreet,  m  Washington.  DC  20036-5754  

David  J  Anderson  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2700  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Fred  E  Anderson  2397  W  29th  Street  Uweland.  CO  80537 


H  Kim  Anderson.  Virginia  Petroleum  Council  1001  E  Broad  Street  Richmoiltf,  W  2321)  . 

I  lem  Anderson.  4111  Franconia  Rd  Alexandria.  VA  22310     _.. 

J  Mark  Anderson   1501  Wilson  B'vd  ,  #1100  Aitington.  VA  22209 

Jon  A  Anderson.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  HM.  #410  Washington.  DC  20036 

Paul  S  Anderson.  200  West  Adams  Street.  #2625  Chicago  ».  60506 

Steven  Anderson.  1764  Old  Meadow  Rd.  #350  Mclean.  VA  22102     - 

Susan  S  Anderson  490  L'Enlant  Plaza  East.  SW.  #4200  Washington.  DC  20024  

Elaine  Andrews   1455  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW.  #1250  Washington.  OC  20004-0401 

Lewis  0  Andrews  Jr .  1801  K  Street,  m.  #1  !05l  Washington.  DC  20006      

M«:hael  Andrews.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave   m.  #325  Washington.  OC  20004      

Robert  B  Andrews.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #620  Washington.  DC  20036 

William  Robert  Andrews.  1745  >tlerson  Davis  Highway.  #1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 

A..idrews  8  Kurth,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20006 
Andrews  Associates.  Inc.  2550  M  SI .  NW.  #450  Washington.  DC  20037      .    .  . 


Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 


Animal  Heam  Institote.  119  Oranoco  Street  P  0  Box  1417-D50  Maandfia.  VA  22313 

Decker  Anstrom   1724  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW  Washington.  K  20036         __ 

Virginia  Antos   1717  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  7th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20009 

Afiple  Computer,  Inc,  1550  M  Street  m.  #1000  Washington,  OC  20005  _ 

»co«  Processors  Assn,  1629  K  Street,  m  #1100  Washington,  DC  20006  

Paul  W  Arcan  201  H  Washington  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

lohn  Archer,  500  E  Street  SW,  #950  Washington,  DC  20024 

R  M  luhe  Anhuleta   174?  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  3rd  Fl  Washington,  DC  20006    

Arent  Foi  Kintner  PMlun  8  Kahn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-5339  . 


Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Fred  Armstrong  it  1620  Eye  Street  NW.  ISHl 

Tertia  R  Afmstrone,  1615  H  Street  I "' 

Can  r  AmoU.(17Kneic(estOfiwUcl(M.tirain 


Dc 


»uii  »*  iri  K-''^}-: 
K  r.>..c  A  fa^t 
0« 

■l  — 

Ol 

On 


.  -tie  RKk.  Mi  72203 

iishire  Am  .  NN  WashingM.  OC  2003(  . 


JC 


Oo 

•i. 

tl 

Oo 

Dc 

Do 

3c 


EmployerA^lient 


American  Bankers  Assn  _ _ _ _ 

League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe  .„ 

Campbell-Raupe.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Asjn  ol  Adveitising  /kgencies) . 

Securities  Industiy  Assn        

American  Free  Trade  Assn 

Coalition  tor  Amencan  Energy  Secunty  . 

Free  Angola  Inlormatioo  Service 

Northrop  Corp  

Thompson  Medical  Co  

American  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc  


Pearson  8  Pipkin.  Inc  (ForEmbassy  ol  South  Mrica) 

Echert  Seamans  Chenn  t  Mellon  (Fot.-Mehooelitan  Ttanspoftation  Auttanty)  . 

Knights  ol  Columbus     

Enron  Corp      __ _ _ _ _ 

TRW.  Inc      

Philip  Morns.  Inc  

American  Petroleum  hstKiite 

Temple-Inland  _- 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn  

Eaton  Corp   

Sonnenberg  Anderson  O'Donnell  8  Rodn|iie2  (For-.Sihiestn  Corp) 

Amencan  Frozen  Food  Inslilule  

National  Assn  ot  Lite  Companies  

Glass  Packaging  Institute 

Salomon  Brothers.  Inc 

Mobil  Corp  

Rockwell  International  Corp 


Receipts 


27.923  38 
19.000.00 

45.367i7 

2.000« 

431J64  00 


57.9(3(0 


Association  ol  Battery  Recyclere 

California  Dairy  Institute     

City  ol  Oenwr  Colorado  _ 

Coalition  tor  Intermartet  Coordination  ... 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  (MGA) _. 

Mars.  Inc  

Hatson  Navigalior  Company  „ 

Safeguard  Amenca  s  Family  Emeqmset  . 

Wayne  County  Michigan  

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 
Association  ol  Amencan  Publishers 


Retired  Otficers  Assn  

AmerKan  Automobile  Assn   

Occidental  Chemical  Corp    

Amencan  Assn  of  Bioanaiysts 

American  Assn  of  Occupational  Health 
American  Medical  Imaging  Corp 


Ans  Anagnos  Properties     

Association  of  Professional  Flight  Attendants  . 

City  of  San  Diego 

Colorado  Riwr  Indian  Tnbes  

Independent  Federation  ot  RigM  Altendaitti 

Inlemational  Society  lor  Clinical  Laboratory  TechnolOB 
Mercy  Hospital  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Motor  and  Eguipment  Manufacturers  Assaiation    

National  Assn  of  College  Stores 

National  Field  Selling  Assn __ 

National  Parlung  Association  

Popular  Democratic  Party        

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  AdminislratiM  

Second  Street  Lioiited  Partaeisliip  

Slant,  Inc  

SO-PAK-CO,  he  

Toshiba  Amenca,  Inc  

Toyola  Hotor  Corporation  

Transport  hmirwcc  Company 

PHtlMtf  Cement  Assn 


CiMMber  ot  Comment  ol  the  US. 
American  Iron  8  Steel  Institute  ... 

Ashland  Ol'  Cc 

Ccrpo'ate  Pnipe'Tt  investor    


■■30e! 


AR-CIO  . 


Goodyta'  'in  4  Ruooe-  Company _. 

A.-xarsa;  Powe-  &  .  gn-  (^mpany      __ 

Ame'ica'  ir.sMu'f  3'  Ceri.iied  Public  Afrowtanh  . 

Americar  Red  Cross   — — 

Asea  Afi  

*vata-  'J"  lilies.  Inc  

Av>-   lie         

ACPC  

AT.  CIC  

BuiiOir.j  &  Ccrt'-utf 

Business  Roundtabif  

Comm'ssione'  De;'  o'  'mMmutHAMuaiCtl^t 

Con'inen;a  GoiDO'a'ior  — 

Donohuf  &  Assa  alei   inc — 

Eatnouake  P-oief       

Weme-  Fiescii-a--     

FiuOi  (^rporatio.- 

f  ujisawa  LISA  nc 

G*ne'a  Conterencr  :'  ievf-"^  :a'  ^dl 

Grair  &  feec  ''aoe  As'-r 

1^00  tno  ar  l^'&e 

Inip^narior.a  C^mofli'ie'-  Ciea''£  Hoi 

LOnoor  CciTimoflity  Licr.ange 

LDnflor  inie'na'iora  r",r,anciai  Futures 

Mela  Maiie'  i  bcrarge  Cc  Lid    

Mulua  :'  Ar.e'i;i       _ 

MCor;  


IM 


Expenditures 


8467.20 
7.566  19 
7,200  00 
57.324  25 
20.400  00 
1.797.00 
31517 
16,375.00 
54J501( 


4.153  00 
150000 

15.510.01 
4.154.00 

124.90 

10.000  00 

600  00 

15.000.00 

9000  00 

4.00000 

200J)0 

400  00 

3.00000 

500  00 

2.000  00 

50J)0 

""iuii^dii 

6.000.00 

380.00 

30000 

1160  00 

4.0O000 

500  00 

3J9$.00 

49.00 
1700 

50^04 

3.000.00 
3.42890 

1J05.I2 
3.428.90 

15JI00iXI 

z_qi: 

(,1(8j(0 

480M 

l.4(2.(( 

5.990  00 
6.90200 

37.21580 

20.00 
25.98146 
10J77  53 
21.69843 

13,456.00 

46.00000 

800 

1.093  J9 

153.53 

950 

2J1140 

3J00M 

128.00 

2.700M 
5,61600 

70399 
9(01 

39.785.18 

47.190.02 

# 

1.097  17 

42034 

1J4514 

siSo* 

(332.4( 
5.1(7.41 

98X 

450  00 

937.00 

IMO  JO 
407  50 

81645 
5.193  75 

294  65 
77.25 
142.20 

37I2S 

aai 

jj'ljjj 

■— 

mm 

11.28 

5J23  75 

11.485  00 

42.00 

, 

U7J0 

JMI 


i:j2 
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January  3,  1991 


0r|4fliiat)0A  V  Indivitfuil  Filinf 


L  Want  Am*  1  CofflMiiy  SOO  Rnr  Hjmptliire  •«  ,  IW  WitAiniton  X  20037  . 


nam  M  «(tijm.tft  1801  K  Slwl  NW  11700  WisHmiton.  OC  20008    .-_^.~;;~^ — 

hii*  Junkin  ttftn  I  Buftone   I6:b  Pkw  Kjmpjliin  *«    mi  Wiihiinwi.  K  JOOOJ  — __ 

MiltwiF  »jnl<ml  PC  Bai  24305  OiUandM  94*23  

I)iom»i  Udloii  /WiWy  730  Ibm  51    m  W»ihin|toii  DC  20005  

taim  Pacilic  Economic  Educitwuji  Uilgiii  Oiincilon,  PC  Bo  891  Minili,  P1iilipp«  ._ 

tanmri  Rootinj  MingfKIu'irS  AiSOCUliOll   62M  MonlrOT*  Rud  RoclwHe,  MO  20852 

Mark  D  Asoinwaii   162'  K  SlrMl.  >•»  #1200  »(«h.rpo«  OC  20006  — 

/bsaiated  Bii.ld«r^  i  CanKactorj  Inc   729  IMh  SI    WW  WajMnitoii  OC  20004 

tesociated  Credit  Butaus.  Inc   16211  Par*  10  Plact  Houston   TX  77084  

Associated  0«iai  ConliKtors  ot  Aiwica,  1957  E  St ,  IW  Washmjlofl  X  20006  — 

Association  ol  Aiwncan  PuWistirs   1718  Cwoecticul  Awnut  nn  Wa5lii»|ton  DC  '''<"''■"*'    ^j^r 

Asuciatwi  ot  Amtncan  Railroads  Amtncan  Railroads  8uiidiB|  50  f  Sfwl  m  Wasdiniton  DC  WOOl^... 
tosocutwi  a«  Amncaa  Vrterinaiy  »«»d<ai  Coiieies,  i023  Ibth  Strtet,  m  l-d  Flow  Washmitoo.  DC  200B  . 
Auoculno  ol  BMlKlinolao  Companm   1 120  Vnmonl  titfuf  >•"  'Ml  Washington  OC  20005 

Atioojlien  o«  Certilad  Imckini  ScNxUs  3050  »  Sirw'   ■»—  "     •  n|  Was«in|tonJ)C  20M; _. 

taaocialnii  ot  Mwn*i>t  lelmision  Slatioos  Inc  1?:  -    '•w  Wasinniton  K  2003* 

AMOCUlionolTn«ILj««(3  0tAin««a   1050  31SISI    **  » ,       ,       DC  20007  

Gnrie  I  Ajte   1 707  I  Si    m  1300  WasPimjIon  X  200Jt  »202 , 

Victot  Aln«h  »  Co  519  SW  Pat  Si    1208  Portland.  OH  97205   , — 

Do 

Mlantic  RicnhUd  Co  515  South  fkjwr  Stufi  Loi  Angelfs.  CA  90071  

Leslie  Aobin  600  MacHanS  A«    SW  1700  Wasnmfton  X  20024  . .____—_ 

John  I  Aiicwlki  PO  Boi  265  EliiaHetMowi  PA  17022  ,_„_____ 

Kenneth  E  Auef  50  F  Slieel.  m  »900  Washin|ton  DC  20001  

Root  Auslin   600  New  Hampshiie  A«eiiue  NW  11020  Washmitoo.  DC  20*37 

RWMR  Austin   1201  I6lh  Sirtel  IM  1210  Washinfton  0(20036 


:>«e  Parts  Retiuilden  Ajsn  6849  Ok)  Dommen  Drue  Mclean  «  22101 


lutomtivi  Relnieralion  Products  Institute  4600  East  West  Hiehwaj  Bctnetda.  MO  20114 . 

&n  S  Autry  2001  I  Street,  m  11000  Washinflon,  OC  2003*  

ReSecca  A»ila  2030  M  SI ,  l*«  Washmfon  X  20034  , »— - — _ 

Am  Products  Ik.  9  West  57th  SI  New  Yort  ItY  10019  ^-.-_ - 

Michael  C  A^  PO  Boi  130  levis  PQ  Canada  G6V  6117  ^^.- 

Memoei  S»min|ton  A»fes  Metrotditan  Sduare  ^205  655  15th  Slttel,  m.  Washin|too.  X  2000S  . 

R«:h»rd  E   Ajres   1350  Heui  Yor»  A«    IM  I30O  Wa»hin|tO(i  K  20005 — 

ARCO  Cnem«:ai  Co.  3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Sfluare  PA  19073    

AlOCHtM  North  America  Three  Partway  Philadelphia,  PA  19102  

ItiaH  I  B»b»i«t.  400  BnMdw*r  CwcmimIi,  OH  45202  

mt*  «  (AtCKt.  SOI  Pwnnlwiiia  *MMt.  SI  Washinflon  X  20003 . 

I  BatilA.  1747  PiMtlltMU  Am  .  NW  Waslnnflon  X  20006 


Gnfml 


•l 
Di 
Do 


BnKwn 


BKlnach.  499  South  CaoM  Slnel.  SW  t507  Washin|toii.  K  20003 


•i 
Oi 


•enndh  l  Baiter.  PO  Bn  27300  540  MaiTwile  Centre  Dfmt  Si  Loun  MO  13141-1700  . 
Richerd  Anthony  Baenen   1 735  New  Tort  A«»nue  mi  1600  Wasl<in|to«.  OC  JOM* — 

Oo  

Do  .- 

Gaorit  F  Bailey  k    400  South  Unen  Street   1495  Monliomery  AL  38108 

Wilhaia  A  Bailey,  1200  17th  SI    mi  Washmiton  X  20036  __ 

NMwa  W  B«<lry.  11  O«ponl  Circle  1900  Washmfton  X  20036  , 

Oa»i«  i»««t.  122  C  Street  NW  1750  Washinflon  X  20001  ,.._ 

MM  I  Bwtf  1333  New  Hampshire  A«e    NW  Washington  K  20038 

Elmrd  R  Saicr,  1015  :V"  '/    mi  l«r'  *,:•  -j-"   X  20005         

Eml  F  Bater   1303  New  nt^^i-.p  rr  kvt    »»  ni  ■    con  X  2M3*    

GeriM  E  Baker   1625  MJ^i^^.Vi<'■^  ««'ur  «*  oisniniton  X  2003*  . 


,  1  ^.if<  ly  555  I3tri  Street  IWI  »50C  [jst  Washington  X  20**t 


j^-.    «  '.,f    IbOC  Rio*  iu»d  »ye    mi  Kashington   X  2M36 
,j        H,u-.   •        I •"  ■■      .-.«•«,  ^  -jion  X  20006 
-    ,,    ','1.,            M      -«.«,.;•».  X  20037 
li^wi  1  dui.  ^^^  «;■-■  «.r:.  km  <: —  ;.j^  WwHinglw.  K  20008  . 
Oi         .._ _- 


Oe 

Bl 
Oi 


Bato  t  HoslMlM.  lOM  CmMdiciil  Am .  M.  illOO  NnAMflM.  OC  MM  ■ 

Do  

0»  ■• 

Ol . 

Ol I 


Ol  . 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol  . 

Ol  . 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Do 

Do 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Da 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ol 


Employer/Client 


NalwnjI  Coordinating  Csnm  lof  Bullitiliplow  PIUl 

Ptnn  Central  Industries  Gro«|    

Ptiilip  Morns  Inc  - , 

Recordinf  Industry  Aun  ol  Affltnci.  ke 

RepuOiic  jt  Panjma  -— 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Diitnct 

Slate  Farm  Mutual  AutOffloMi  ImMMM  Ol  

Suiwal  technology  Inc       

Unileyer  United  States.  Inc     _ 

Liberty  Mantime  

Technolofy  tor  Communcitions.  Intematioiul  

eM  Corp  ___ 

Coalition  on  Smotinf  or  HetRI  _.____—_-_ 

Ooim  Company  _______ 

AuaciKim  ol  B*u  HoUiai  C« 


United  AHtMM.  Ik  . 

Fuiitsu.  Ud 

Seiko  Epson  


National  Fed  ol  Independent  Businm 

Amer«an  Assn  ol  Meal  Processors  

Farm  Credit  Council 

Root  Austin  I  Associates  (For  Philip  Moms.  M 

Oninetj  UucjtMo  Ajjii,  Ibc  — 


UnnmCaif  . 

Common  Cmm 


Receipts 


I.7M0O 


147  JO 
2Jt7.10 


ojasi 


Mil  Oavie  Inc  

National  Independent  Energy  Prodiictn 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  lac 


«lnlen>4outlitni  Ule  ImwMCI  b   

National  Audubon  Society   . , ..-, 

Contact  Lens  mstilute        

Genentech  

Muncipai  Finance  Industry  Asm  — ■., 

John  Nuueen  4  Co  Inc  — - 

Socantitl  Industry  Assn 

HkM  SlMcer  4  Associates  IFoi  Baby  Ranch  Col 

HKlit  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Boy  Scouts  ol  Amonca) 


•.  (.ucates  (For  Brown  4  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp) — 

(.  •locijies  (ForBATUS.  he) 

1.  «  jK  i'fs  IFoi  Firmers  Insurance  Group  ol  Compmm)  

I.  .    -.    .  -.  (For  Mars   Inc) 

•.  >   .     ■  '■  ifotMarwais  Sleel  Col 

l  k.^f.n  (FgiJbtioajl  Asia  tar  U(  Stippott  o«  Ua(  Icm 


Hf.  ■  .  -  • 
HKhl  ixw  .  . 
Hecht  See •'^  - 
HechI  Spen.r 
Care) 

Amewan  Soytean  Assn       

NANA  Regional  Corn  Inc 

People  s  RepubK  ot  Angola  ____________ 

Shee  Alita.  Inc  

CSX  Transportation  _ 

AcitrKan  Psycholotical  Aua ______ 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Cl  

National  Assn  ol  kidepemtenl  CoHefts  4  Unn«fM«  . 
AiianK  Richlieid  Co 

American  Consulting  (ngiMCfJ  Couacil  _ 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn    . 

Air  line  Pilots  Assa  - . 

Baker  4  Bolts  (For  Cabot 
Baker  4  Bolts  (For  Sonal  Inc) 
National  Ritie  Assn  ol  America 


Intifflalanai  longsAoitoiens  Assn.  AA-OO  . 

ChMMcal  HanolactMtn  Asm.  Inc  — 

German  Fe4erilai  of  Industry      

Greater  Houston  Partnership  

National  MKhine  Tool  Builders  Assa 

Rhone^Hiulec  

Torchmart  Corporatna __ 

US  west  -.._ 

ler  — 


il  Hospital 


Aaiincaa  Proiestani  Hialtli  tai 

A«iher?t  Hospital       .- 

Bell  Canada 

City  ol  Clearwater    , 

Cominco  Ltd  ". 

Committee  on  Problems  ot  Drug  Oepenoenca.  lac  . 

Elyna  Memorial  Hospital  4  Medical  Center  

Employee  Health  Programs  Inc 

Greater  New  Tort  Hospital  Assn 

Hermann  Hospital  — 

Homedco _____ 

Hospital  San  PaWO 

Hratt  Corp 


l«AC»«  Corporation  

Life  Gill  Organ  Donor  Centtf  

loiain  Community  Hospital 
Massachusetts  Eye  4  Ear  infirmary 

Medasoncs  

MM  Companies  mc  

RenjI  Pfiysicians  ol  leiJS   .— . ^ 

Society  ol  Cardwascular  4 

St  Joseph  Hospital  4  Health  Cental  . 

Substance  AOuse  Management  lac 

TilacoaMwncalioas  InAistif  Assa 

Uni«aaCorp  ol  Aiaanca 

Uwnni^  H  laas  IM*k  Scaaca  Caatar  al  HaaHn  . 


SOO  00 

500  00 

580  00 

19.955  50 

3.0M.00 


27  500  00 
1500  00 


I5.X^00 
125.255  35 


39  751  49 
1.975  00 


10.732  50 
MOJO 


3.m.«t 


80000 

5  40000 

81480 


743  7$ 

imoo 

(.I32» 


Eipendrlures 


]jnj7 

'inm 


5  000  00 


3.00000 
2.00000 
5  588  00 

400  00 
587  50 

6000  00 

8.77000 

7je8*00 

mm 


11.07*00 
11.71114 
30.00000 


MJU.7I 


"I'o'oobod 
3  3ao* 

15.9K15 
II.1IIM 


18.50585 
5.0013) 

4O0O0 

409  00 

3953  78 

1.407  12 

\imm 


IMII4 

sji;ji 


92100 
865 
071 
14.75 


41441 


5000 

395  92 

18.30624 


16.50000 

1533800 

125J55  35 

343  63 

9.085  21 

1.97500 

8.00000 

10.732  50 


I.7i0« 

mm 


95000 

150  00 


743  7S 
1JI77J7 


iJTOJl 
IS.SO 


t.4»00 
120.00 


2500  00 


77  00 

180  00 


908  22 

27234 
2*9  80 


30S83 
2*025 
17722 


17  J* 


271*6 

78  44 

22SJ1 

1.447  Jt 


352  93 
50999 
•J  74 


liSlll 


1J62*4 


J  arm  an,  ,V,   IMl 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Baker  Worthmglon  Crossley  Slansberry  4  Woolt.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  IW.  1800  Washington.  K  20004  . 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Patncia  A  Baldi  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Sf  Washington.  X  20003 
Donald  Baldwo.  888  16tli  Street.  NW  KOO  Washinflon,  X  20006 

Do 


Do 
Do 


H  R  Baiitov.  333  Tlwmall  St  Edison.  NJ  08818  

Stanley  W  Balis,  1101  14th  Street.  NW,  11400  Washington,  X  20005  . 

Helen  M  Ball,  1016  16th  St .  NW.  tlOO  Washington,  X  20036  

William  L  Ball  III  1101  16th  Street.  IM  Washington.  X  20036 

William  Lewis  Ball.  1660  I  Street,  IM.  1401  Washington.  X  20036  . 


Ball  Janik  4  MovacA.  1101  Peniisylvaiiia  Aacane.  IMI.  11035  tWasluaitoa.  K  20004  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Thomas  M  Balmer.  80*  16lti  Stiaet.  Il»  Wajhmffon,  X  20008  

Bank  of  Boston  Corporation.  100  Federal  St  Boston.  MA  02110   _.. 

Bant  Capital  Martets  Assn.  National  Press  Building,  2nd  Fl  Washm|to«,  K  20044  . 

Kithiyn  Bannan   1300  I  Street  NW  1520-W  Washington,  X  20005-3314 

M  Graeme  Bannerman  888  16th  St    NW  Washington,  X  20006  

Do  ,„.. 

Do 

Do 

Do  - - - 

Martha  G  Bannerman  One  Greenwich  Pla/a  PO  Boi  2568  Greenwich,  CT  06836-2568  . 

Linda  W  Banton,  7900  Westparti  Dnve,  •A524  Mclean,  VA  22102 

Samuel  I  Baplista,  1225  19th  St ,  NW,  MIO  Washington,  X  20038 

Emory  W  Baragar.  1700  N  Moore  SI ,  12120  Rosslyn,  VA  22209 

Haley  R  Barbour.  POAb  980  Taoo  Cily.  MS  39194  _ ..._. 

Do 

Do 


Rebecca  T  Barbour.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  1200  Washington,  X  20036  . 

Betsy  F  Barclay,  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  IM  1800  Washington  X  20005  

M  Camille  Bares   1667  K  Street  IM.  11000  Washington.  X  200O6     _ 

Leslie  A  Barhyte.  Boi  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington.  X  20041 


M«hael  D  Barnes   1050  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  X  20036 

Do  , .,- 

Barnes  4  Thornbux  1313  Merchants  Bank  Building  K  South  Mendiao  SIKCl  Iniliinaplois.  M  46204  , 

Do  

Ray  A  Bamhart,  2602  Dellana  lane  Austin,  IX  78746       

Michael  E  Baroody  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  IISOO-N  Washin|tni,  K  20004-1703  

Terry  N  Bart  50  F  Street,  NW,  1900  Washington,  X  20001  

Barr  Laboratones  Inc,  2  Quaker  Road  Pomona,  NY  10970 


OaviO  C  Barrett  Jr ,  1201  New  York  Ave    NW.I830  Washington,  X  20005  . 

Thomas  S  Barrett,  1815  H  Street  IM,  1600  Washington,  X  20006      ., 

Robert  W  Barrie,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washington  X  20004  

Robert  E  Barrow,  1616  H  Street,  NW  Washington  X  20006        

Dave  Barrows  4  Assaiates.  1201  SW.  I2th  Avenue  4200  Portland.  OR  97205  , 

Rouen  G  Bartiett   1415  Elliot  PiKe  NW  Washington  X  20007  

Richard  A  Barton   1101  I7ih  St    NW  1705  Washington  X  20036 
I-  n-r  P   0,-   ,     01)"  1/  i-.-pf.   KW   f(  '"  W?--  -;t^    X  20036 

basr.  be-i  &  ,.^^   .   .■.  '  -'.•  f/riencar  l*r:,f  »us^rllle   TN  37238  

Slffhf'  B   Basif    C:  Av'alior'  W»i  fTde'icl   IC  ;:701  

HMt".  *  BatcneiOf    , ?C:  New  Tort  Ave    IM  Washington   X  .''OOCS 

O.am  Batfrrijr    bc ;  ;r,i!  street   Nt  Washington   X  TOOCr 

-hrsiopne-  M  Bates    ;3?5  Pennsyhrania  Avenue  IM  »60C  Washmfor   X  20004 

Douglas  f  Bales   iOCi  Pennsylvania  Ave    IM  Washington   X  ."OOM  2599  

Carnar'ne  R  Balky   5C  f  Street  NW  »108C  Washington   K  TOK , 
(•ici  M   Banigi.a   b;9  C  Street   Nf  Washmjion   DC  2000? 
RoOin  Banagiin'    i(K)C  Wilsor  Bhrc    I300C  Arlington   V*  2.''?09    .._. 
Anthony  R  Bansta    .DOC  Wilson  Bivd    1 300C  Arlington  VA  ;2209  . 
CUT  L«e  Bauei   70C  ;3t^  Street  IM  #500  Washington   X  20005 
Bi'lia'a  BauiT.jn    ,99C  W  Sfeei  IM  I18C  Washmgtor   K  ?0C5d 
[awa'C  H  Biitei   rOOC  M  Sl.-eet  NW  1700  Washington   X  TOCJi 

Do  " r 


Dc 
Dc 
Dc 


Rtnar;  -Sanin   BeKf   SCi  ;blf  Slw  IM  I30C  Wasnington   DC  .■■DWS-7707    ... 
( na  Ma,"!  Beacf    -.il.  Pennsyvanu  Avenue  IM  l?CXi  S  Wash  nf  or   DC  TDOOA 
B  jct  *  Bean^    .bfc?  «  S!    IM  M5C  Washmgior  X. '.'Mi 
Don>tn.  •  Bea"    .'.,;  Labu-nun-  S-'-ee-  McUar  VA  22101   _ 


H.se' Bea-Y     1; '  [  S!    IM  Washington   X  ?0006 

i?wa':  «   Bec>  HI    ..Tt  l  Street   NW  Washington   X  :':)0':'- 

.f»  Secle-      ..;  .fn  Si    IM  Washington   X  ?0OC', 

'•i;i^  Becuna'rf    ■'?;  i  St^el   IM  t«;;  Wasnmgtcir   DC  .""0006 


EmployerTCIienl 


American  Airtines.  Inc  ... 

Contel  Corp       .    

Day  4  2tmmerman,  Inc  . 

Dinamo  

Dunigan  Enterpnses 

DKT  Memonal  Fund 

Federal  Express  Corp  

International  Barrier  Corp 

LawlerWood.  Inc  

LocWieed  Air  Terminal    

Los  Angeles  County  Transportaliea  Commissiaa  . 

National  Label  Co  ,  Inc  

Occidental  Petroleum  Corp  

Pennjoil  Co  

Philip  Morns  Managenwnl  Coip 

PillsBuiy  Company 


Public  Service  Company  ol  New 

Schering-Plough  Corp         

Southern  California  Edison  Co  

Wamet-lambert  Co    , 

National  Audubon  Society   

Federal  Criminal  Investigatois  Assa  . 

MKk  Trucks,  he  

National  Law  Enforcement  Couacil  ... 

Secunty  on  Campus.  Inc 

)  M  HuberCorp 


Miller  Balis  &  O'Nerl.  PC  (ForAnenun  PaUic  Gas  Assn  (APGA))  . 

Brown  Bndgman  &  Co.  hic _. 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn    

General  Motors  Corp 

City  ot  Portland,  OR  

Clackamas  County 

CH2M  Hill 

Fresno  County    _ _ 

Fu)itsu  Microelectronics 

Greenbner  leasing,  Inc  

Gunderson.  Inc  

Harsh  Investment  Corporation 

Mt  Hood  Meadows  Oregon,  Ltd 

Northwest  Industrial  Gas  Users 

Northwest  Marine  Iron  Worts 


Northwest  Woodland  Owners  Council    _ 

Oi»|on  Department  ot  Transportation  

Onion  EcoAOfliic  Development  Department _.. 

Onegon  Graduate  Institute  ot  Science  4  Technolocy . 

Port  of  Tillamook  Bay  

Riedei  Environmental  Services _ 

Section  8  Housing  Group    _ 

Western  Forest  Industries  Assn  _ 

Milk  Industiy  Foundatwn/M'l  Ice  { 


IWtnMMi-la  RKhe.  Inc 

Baaamua  4  Associates.  Inc  (ForJkrali  Republic  ol  Egypt) 


Baaamaa  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  Unnrersity  Colleiel 

BaaaarBM  4  Associates,  hie  (For Government  ot  Bangladesh)  

tiawniaa  and  Associates,  Inc  (ForCo«rnment  ot  Tunisia)  

Baawimia  4  Associates,  Inc  (For  Sawyer-Miiler  Group  (tor  Gowiamaat  ol  tke 
Pkilippiaes)). 

jMCReCoip 

Honeywell.  Inc 

Financial  Services  Council 

Boeing  Company 


American  Maritime  Congress 
Amencan  Rice  Incorporated  .., 

A  I  Williams  4  Company  

Shell  Oil  Co  _ 

Public  Secunlies  Assn  , 


Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  Inc  

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn    

Arent  Foi  Kintner  Plotkin  4  Kahn  (ForAmencan  Consulting  Engineers  Council) 

Arent  Foi  Kintner  Plotkin  and  Kahn  (For  Temtstocles  Ramiiei  De  AieilaniJ  

Cart  H  Dahim  

Salt  Creek  4  Little  Calumet  Rwei  Piisenolion  Assn 

Marathon  Oil  Co  - 

Natnaal  Assn  ot  Manufacturers    

Natioost  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperitws 


National  Gram  4  Feed  Assn 
Public  Resouroe  Associates 

General  Eleclnc  Co  

National  Grange      

Philip  Moms.  Inc    

National  Stone  Assn  , 

Direct  Martieting  Assn _ 

Ceiijlar  TelecommunicatBns  kilhstt)  kan  

Clean  Air  Working  Group 

Aincrall  Oilmen  4  Priols  Assn  

Amencaa  PuMc  Transit  Assn  — 

Fcitiknr  kisttali 

Motor  and  EauipmenI  Manu'ac.'et  Associataa 


mc , 


Amencan  Cocncf  r'  .'e  lnsb-ai:i 

Butngton  NcThe^  Rat'^ac  U         

Naliona  Assn  to-  Honir  Can   

in  Delense  lechnoioei  Core 

in  Defense  Technology  Cone 

Fku!  on  ihe  Family 

Detroit  EOsor  Company 

Grararr  I  James  :fa' Anencan  Acaoen^i  :'  '^I'^fx 

Granan-  &  lames  :Fo'  R  R  Donneiie^  &  Sor^;  Coi^'parn 

Gran  an-  i  lames  IFo'fnglisr  Ba»  Cot; 

Granaff  &  James  'Forfeoe'ai  Aflmimsfative  ^aw  Jucge*. 

Granarr  &  James  (for  Feoe'a  Juoges  Associaior 

Granarr  i  James  iForNationa  Counc;  o*  uS   Majisr-aif 

CfeOi*  Union  Nationa  k^v   Inc  

Genei  Eiectnc  Cc  

Ame'ican  tied'K  Ppwr  je'vicr  Corp 


fPY  *«t) 


Richarc  J  Su»iva'  Assa.atr.  inc  for  Alameda  County  Tnnsportatior  Author 
ity) 

Nicharc  J  Suliivar  Associate'- 
Assoc.atec  Gene'a  Cor"ac^on 
fcnencan  PefDieLtn  mst'-Ltf 
Ame'ican  Bane".  Aisr 

ConsorTiurr  c'  Soc.a    Ccipncr  Ait 


Receipts 


1.012.50 
1.597.50 
675.00 
7,67700 
4.982J0 


4*9  JO 

"56240 

85500 

3J71.00 


967.50 
1.755.00 
3J42.50 


4m.50 


12.50000 

78125 

3.000  00 

6.654  98 

10.182.50 

45.00 


79.21000 
528.00 

4.604.50 
6,254  50 
U1300 
20.529.50 
22.000-00 
21.000  00 
15.000  00 
4J21ilO 


376.50 
5.010.00 


1I9J74.00 


3.000  00 
1,000.00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
5,000.00 


IJOOOO 

4JO0  00 
2.633  J5 
22.500  00 
15.000.00 
17.000.00 
500  00 
12.500.00 

4.000^00 

3,560.00 

43,052.50 

7,610.00 

7«0.10 
9.00G.U 

325.00 


4.000.00 
5.0OO.00 
1.200.00 
4.000  00 
4.500  00 
3.125.00 

ixnm 

9M0J* 

1.75000 

roococ 

'M  DC 

s  ra  bc 

.  30CX 
35CK 
875.50 
820  OO 


Enpaaditwis 


200.00 

800  00 

600X 


mc  ;Fo'  hationai  (Aiiity  Proouctt 
0'  Atienca     _.. 


372.00 
411.97 

'T3  00 

fsfOO 


3.437  JO 
347.40 


44J)t 


SZOM 


22.00 

2742'i3 

1.53341 

li3812 

5108 


14,76(23 
46*5 

1,113.58 

902  02 

282  20 

1,933  48 

2,035.82 

1,911.31 

2.18201 

431.94 


2410 
464  70 


S6JI47J0 

42fli7 
.„_ 

63il0 
901.9* 


47  J4 
73115 
122  J6 
498a 

45632 

65188 

57.38 

410 

620 

5.986  75 

9.403!43 


2.4**J* 


500  00 
17.073  00 
3731.00 


i!no.s2 

65812 
490  00 

5CX 

4C0C 

"5*« 


47S.12 


19104 
74.00 


JMI 
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.U^(_IlU:^^lU\A!     KKoKl)      Hol    sE 


Junuan, 


nK*I 


OlIMUitlM  V  Miwdul  F<lHI| 


Smn  M  SKkinan.  1757  K  Unt^  m  W^s^l<lpOll  DC  20036 „_ -.. 

EWlbftb  H  BertKitH.  300  5l^  Stiwl  W  »f«5hm|ton,  DC  20002 

«Wli«m  W  BcdOoo   1730  P»nni^jn.i  *M  ,  l«f  I'SO  i«ijhinpo«.  K  2000* 

Hmrd  Bedim   1909  K  Sl:wt  »•*  WJl^.l1Jloo  OC  20049 

Beer  InMitule   1??5  fje  Street  mt   (?.-  WJ•,^mJtoll  K  20004 

RoOerl  M  Beers  2:3;  E  Slrte-  »•  *■       ,        K  20037 

Wiii.jm  «  Benjn   l/OO  N  Mo.?"        >■      >     cc  M  2220*  _ 

Edwinl  BeHrini,  801  1^-      -    ■»   >  •      •         .    »  OC  2000(     .,._—_ 

Dmi4  Boer   i;47  P»nn-,jM    ,>,.»«   i         •         jton,  OC  20006 

HtmmHI  tt'mt.ini'-      »    >w«.  .'00O5 

Mitt  B«l<K|e<  805  ^iro  »»e"  '■>■■'       ■   ••      -C' 

OeiMMBell   777  14th  Street  "»"  •>  •   20005 

R  Slr<»  Bell  444  North  Cipil*  ..n.   fn  i-ij  Wishinitoo,  OC  20001 

StepKcfl  E  Bell   1455  Penniytnoii  Im    W*  i3b0  Wtsninfton  DC  20004 

HKinston  E«erefl  Bell  PO  B«  26543  Us  Vejiv  HV  89126 

Jjmei  f  Belliv  1725  «  Street,  m  8601  Washinpon  OC  20006 

lefie  Belt  1015  Filleeolii  Slitet,  m  480?  Wishinetw  DC  20flOi 

M(ke  Benner   1300  I  S!    (Wr  Xisfiinron.  OC  20005  

D»n.el  )  Sennet,  729  15)li  Street  IWI  Wutiington,  OC  20005 

WiKijm  M  Bennett   1420  fcn|  Street  Hoinem.  VA  22314.2715 

Win  C  Benn.io"  PO  Bar  23992  Waihrnpon  DC  20026-3992 


Fiedenc*  S  Benun  III  2001  I  Street  m  1304  Wjiit.n|ton  DC  20034 

Hu  A.  Benton   1500  K  Street,  IWI.  1200  Wish.n|ton  OC  20005 

limes  E  Benlon  It  I  Petroleum  Council  150  «(  State  Street  Irenlon  W  08*08 

ICKliI  P  Bentsen  322  D  Street,  N£  Wash.niton  DC  20036 

Ceorie  L  Bef|  Ir    600  Mai>*arii)  Avenue.  SW  WaiKin(toii  DC  20024 

Rebecca  )  Berj   1331  Penns,iyanra  A»e    mi  1560  Washin|ton,  OC  20004 

Omiilas  L  Berier,  1333  f  Street,  m  H\0  »(asl<in|ton  OC  20004.1108 

Boe  Beteland   1800  Mauacnuiettt  Avenue.  IMT  Washmiton,  X  20036 

Berinef  Boielte  (  B«lwii|.  Mc.  lOK  ItW  SUM,  NW,  8700  NmInii|I«.  OC  200)6 

Do 

Do 


Ot 

08 
•• 

•a 

08 

Ob 

as 

h 

B8 
08 
08 

01  . 
k  . 

08 

Ob 
Ol 

08 

08 

Do 

Eilwin  tl  Bofsmart,  136  North  Sommit  Street.  1213  Toleilo.  OH  43604 
Paul  C  Beriw   1325  Penns^hian.a  Aw  .  NW.  (500  Wash.n|ion.  X  20004 

Do 

Do  ,    - 

lane  W  Be<|wn.  lOK  l(th  Strttl.  IM.  5tli  Ehnr  Washrflfton  K  20036 
DiTie  Beite  519  C  Street  NC  Wa>liin|ton.  K  20002 
Antoinene  C  Ben»l|.  PO  Boi  2972  Waihmtton,  K  20013 
Petef  M  Bertieiy  l>    1010  N  Fairtai  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Halhan  R  BetUey  2200  Mill  Road  Aleundi.a  VA  22314  

Lnda  H  Beftihire,  122  C  Street,  m  1750  Wash.npon,  X  20001         

PmwU  M  BeitoKtl  Nonml  Center  Soth  t  Mamuette  M>nneapol<s,  M  55429-101  . 

ItIM  S  Beniian.  1020  19th  St ,  NW.  1200  Washin|ton  K  20036  

Rclurt  B  Beman,  1025  Conneclcul  Am  IM  11010  Washmiton.  X  20036 _ 

Do  

Do  - 

HMIiam  R  BennM.  500 1  StMt.  91.  8«0  Wnkiii|M«.  OC  20(14 

S<iun  M  Bemart   1350  He*  to"  »<»    *k  *j%hin|toii,  K  20Mt 


Man  E  Bemhanf.  1615HSI    w««i.-i       ix;  20062        

•   ,)•»■>  V-5!e.n,  2030  M  Street  m  Wjuinjton,  K  20036  

jr  c  ^   -^  nttin,  1'30  K  St    mt  *ll^.n^lon  X  20006     , .__, 

^  - 

Racneiie  8  Bemteo   1(66  K  Street  NM  Mashiflfton  K  20007  

BeraUM  6  Uptctt.  1920  L  Street.  IM  (602  Washinftoo  K  20036 

Cnif  k  iHmflen.  1 130  Conocctcut  Am   NW.  (1000  Washmfton  X  20036 

Mallltliy.  3213  OS).  MDWasluniliio.K  20007  

D> ; -- -- 

08 

Do  ~ " 

IIWUI4  M  Berry.  1625  R  Street.  Ml  (1090  W»hin|ton,  X  20006       

Midiatf  J.  a«tM«.  453  k*  Jrai  Aac..  SE  l*uluii|tiw.  K  20003  — . 

08 

0* 

i-f  '  «e*l-  '1"  "f' 


to 

08  __ 


mi  Wishmitw.  K  20005 

'•   <j'C»  M)  72143 

-.1-  «*  II1I6  Washiniton.  K  20005 


«•>   I'OO  Wathiniton,  X  20005 

:n  Slr«1,  IM,  8/00  WisImi|Ioii,  K  20005  , 


5c 

«fU"3  -    »»■•> 

"♦•J'  9.|j'.     ,'x" 
Hot  ttrliri 

.-or    ,,    ?- 

>, 


•Of 


I04IIM 


Mm .  8A  Baton  Ro<i|i.  U  WK 


»ullin    tl  ;8746 
Mith.niton  X  2X36 


Niih.nfon.  K  20036 
»  "••   t,  <   «iiui.o|ii)B  X  20036 

«*  I5.'0  Mashinftoe.  X  20005 


««  »   9.  'Of.    ' 
:;»y-a  9- 1        V 

Do 
Do 


.'  w  KM  1830  WashinitiM,  K  2M3I  . 

*  «i,-    i-3"  X  20006 
I  K.in    ,•;.■   X  :W06 

•  f      •nn.npon  X  .'0002 


«t  <.ut  Am    NM  11200  WailMftoii.  K20S3i - 


EmptOfirAlXiit 


Int'i  Union  United  Auto  AemPKe  (  A|rK  ImplerMnt  Wortan  , 
American  Osleooathic  teui 

Caterpillar  Inc  

Aiiiencan  Assn  ol  Retiitd  ftfttH  — 


American  Foreign  Seoncc  Asm  

Magnaaa  Goventmenl  I  Indist'iai  EKctronict  Go  . 

Prxtei  6  Gamble  ManulKtunnj  C« 

GenentKh  Inc  . 

National  Asuciation  ol  Realtors 

Maior  leaiue  BaseOali  Piayen  Assii 
National  Assn  ol  Reaito's 
National  Air  Trattic  Controilcn  Assa  , 
Saioinon  Brothers  Inc  „, 


Association  ol  National  Advcttiim.  BK 

Amencan  Cansultin|  En|inecrs  Coofld 

American  Postal  Wortiers  Union 

Associated  Builders  I  ContrKtors.  IM 

National  Society  ol  Portessanai  En| 

American  Soc  ol  Travel  Aients 

Weyerhaeuser  Company 

ThKhei  Proltitt  t  VHood  iFor  General  ElectrK  Mo(t|a|e  htsorance  Col 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

RainDon  Lobby  Inc 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Sea-lar'd  Corporation 

Third  Class  Mail  Assn 

National  Rural  Eiectnc  Cooperalne  Assn 

Aeianca,  Inc 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp  

China  Eilemal  Ira*  Dfwiopment  Council  

Dead  Pi|eo«  Rmer  Council  _ 

Electronic  Industries  Assn  . — 

Ell  Lilly  4  Company  - 

First  Boston  Corti 
Flo- Sun  Land  Corp 
Forum  Group,  Inc 

Fa  Broadcastini  Company    _ 

Friendship  in  Freedom  Assn    — 

Health  Industry  ManulacturetJ  4tM  

lenny  CraiJ  International  

landmart  Hotel  Corp  

Mailinctrodl.  Inc 

McDonnell  Douflas  Corp 

Huny  s  Inc 

National  AmefKan  Wholesale  Grocers  Assn  INAWGA) 

National  Assn  ol  Business  (  Educational  Radio  Inc 

National  Soft  Onnk  Assn 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn  ,..-___—.. 

0»eeiania  Corp  

Oranie  4  RaUand  Utiiitcs 


Receipts 


Bergsmart  4  Associates  (Fo'  RudoiphAibbe  Companm.  Inc  (  sobsitfianesi 
Bergson  6  Company  (For  Haion  Research  Insiitutel 

Bergson  4  Company  (For RJRIUtttca) 

Smodeiess  Tobacco  Council  

Consumers  PoiMr  Co  

National  Assn  tor  Home  Cart 

National  Society  ot  Pubic  Accountants 

American  MoMrs  Conference 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Colleges  and  Unnersities 

Nomest  Corporation  

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  Amenct,  IK 

Burger  King  Corp  _— 

Pillsbunr  Company  „._. — , — , , ^ 

S4A  Restaurants  Corp         — 

American  Automobile  Assn 


Spiegie  4  McDiarmid  (ForMhtiict  o«  KKVombk  EiRtne  StrMim  for  Ewtfr 
AccessI 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  ot  the  U  S 

Common  Cause  - — 

lauch  4  Hubenet  0  H  G 


Naliomnde  Insurance  ConpiMt  — — — - 

Arthur  Andersen  4  Co  (For  Protestant  Episcsval  Ckwth  Fo»»8atw«  ot  D«ctK 

ol  Okia  I 

National  Assn  ol  Powe  Organuations  

American  Insurance  Assn  »-..• 

American  Importers  Meat  ProdKIs  Group 


Centn  NMional  Interprolessionnel  de  L  Econmc  UiHm 

CotmnMc  to  Assure  the  Availability  ol  Casein  

Fe*ratio«  des  Eiportateurs  de  Vms  4  Siiintucui  de  France 

Florida  Department  ol  Crtrus  - -..- 

National  foreign  trade  Council,  Inc    - 

Pertinson  4  Associates  Inc  (For  Alliaan  lir  tawu'l  HMMWam) 
Pertinson  4  Associates  Inc  (For  Benetcial  Management  CorpI 
Perkinson  t  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Second  Mortgage  Assn)     ,., 

Association  ol  Bant  HoMmg  Cos  

FBI  A«ents  Assn  (FBIAA)  

Robert  Beti  Associates  Inc  (For  Alabama  Hospital  Associat«4  

American  Assn  ol  Eye  4  Ear  Hospitals  

Bevendge  4  Diamond  PC  (For  Chnttie  ManM  • 

Christie  Manson  4  iNoods  kilemalional.  loc  -. 

FMC  Corporation  

Northern  Indiana  Pubic  S*f«C8  C8llfam 

Pacific  Dunloo-CNB  — : — 

Community  Health  Netaort  ol  Louisiana,  IK  

Lamar  Corporation  — 

Ramsay  Hospital  Corwatan  ol  Louisiaiil.  he 

Teus  Committee  on  Natural  Resowca , 

maRA  Group  Wc  

Unisys  Corp  

American  Forest  Resource  Alliance    — ._. 

American  Postal  Dorters  Union  AFl-CB   — 

Oirlord  Energy  Co 

Santa  Barbara  County  Air  Pollution  Control  District 

Scatn  Coast  Aii  Quality  Management  Distnct 

SMWtn  CwMiv  Services  kK      

MamiMMl  Msa  el  Fire  Fighters 

toiociatHi  General  Contracton  o<  i 
Turner  Broadcasting  System.  hK  . 

Alaska  Wetlands  Coalition     

Amerada  Hess  Corp 

Calista  Corp         


1.1k) 


8.604  49 

5.000  00 

3  000  00 

620  57 

5.95200 
3  675  00 
112  16 
3  000  00 
2  500  00 

2.5O0  00 

5.00000 


1.250  OO 
3.026  3S 
2,500  00 
125000 
8  500  00 

244  76 

425  OO 
4  22000 
6  975  00 

450  00 
3,00000 

425  00 
200000 
5000  00 
2  000  00 


700  00 
10  00000 
lOOOOOO 

6  500  00 

3  000  00 

4  000  00 
300000 

6  000  00 
3600  00 
400  00 
3  600  00 
5,000  00 
4.000  OO 
7.500  00 
10  000  00 
9.000  00 

5.000  00 
1,000  00 
I.OOOOO 
3.44800 
>.505B0 


100  00 
8.514  00 
15.00000 


Ejpenditunt 


5000 

45  57 

145  56 

442310 


77701 


59203 


20.01 


1(215 


15000 

85000 

1600  00 


350  00 
2150  00 
1960  00 

400  00 
750  00 

37500 

400  00 
375  00 
9000 
IBOOO 
975  00 
700  00 
700  00 
2.150  00 
1.400  00 

lOOOOO 


6.998  00 
5M45 


248  00 
3.99311 


64B00 

4.500  00 
7J7500 

HITS 

20.750  00 

IS.2I7J4 

SMOOO 

1.1(0.(0 

(.54100 

3  000  00 
10  000  00 
lOJOOiX) 

TiiSS 
viMii 

""~KVi 

190  49 
21BJ5 

mm 

UJM.II 





vam 

150000 
13.242(3 
10  056  00 

«(.47 

7  772  00 

22.(5(35 

4i2U7 

January  3.  1991 
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Organitation  or  Indwidual  Filing 


Do  . 
Do  . 
08  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
08  . 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 


Suun  Biimimham  215  Pennsylvania  Ave.  SE  Washington  X  20003  . 
Mdbir  Bishop.  1725  k  Street  IM  (601  Washington,  X  20006 


(likop  Cook  Piirctll  4  Reynolds  1400  L  Street  NW  (1000  Washington.  K  20005-3502 

Do    ' 

Oo 
Do 


1  Bany  Bitw.  1315  Duke  Slnel  Htandm.  ¥»  22314  — - 

Gerne  Biomson   1825  Eye  Street  NW.  (400  Washington,  X  20006 

ludy  Black.  1199  N  Fairtai  Street,  (204  Aloandria,  VA  22314  -^-.^^ 

Wayne  V  Black,  teller  and  Heckman  1150  17th  Street.  NW,  (1000  Washington.  X  20036 ■••—jr— 

BiKk  Crotty  Sims  Hubka  Burnett  4  Samuels.  501  North  GfanilvieK  Ave  PO  B«  54«  Oairlont  Beach,  a  32018 
Do 

BiKk  Minalort  Stone  »i(««».P.C..  21  rirthlina^  VA  M3i4 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


M.3$2». 


loseph  W  Blackburn.  PO  Bb  55727  7222  Ariington  *w .  So. 

Do  -- 

Lisa  E  Blaclovell,  777  14th  St .  tM  Washington,  X  20005  

Robert  J  BlKkMll  |r    1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  IM.  (1014  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Bev  D  Blackwood,  1899  L  Street.  NW,  (1100  Washington,  X  20036 

Stephen  Blair,  2251  Wisconsin  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  X  20007  

Roy  Blake  900  University  Or  Nacogdoches,  TX  75961  

Helen  Blank,  122  C  Street.  IM  Washington  X  20001  

Julia  U  Blankenship  701  Pennsylvania  Am    IM  4th  Floor  Wastiington.  K  20004  .... 

Norma  Blankenship   1201  L  Street  NW  Washington  X  20005 

Beatnce  K  Bleichei,  1200  18th  St  NW  Washington  X  20036 


Michael  E  Bleier  Mellon  Bank  NA  One  Mellon  Bank  Center.  (1915  Pittsb«|ll.  P*  152$S-O0OI  . 

Win  R  Block.  201  Part  Washington  Court  Falls  Church,  VA  22046    -. 

Peter  L  Blocklin,  1120  Connecticut  Am  ,  NW  Washington,  X  20O36  

Patricia  Blood   1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20036       

Anne  Bloom  215  Pennsylvania  Am  ,  SE  Washington,  X  20O03 , 

Mart  Bloomlield,  1850  K  St .  NW,  (400  Washington,  X  20006 


Shirley  A  Bloomlield  2626  Pennsytvanu  Am  ,  NW  Washington.  K  20037 

lohn  B  Blount  Ir    777  14ili  Street  NW  Wastiington,  X  20005  

Robert  S  Bludworth,  5205  Leestu't  P'ke  11600  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  , 


Washington,  K  20005 
•  a'cisco  CA  94111  , 
■  ngton,  X  20006 

i  TX  77379 


Aleiandna  VA  22304  _ _. 

»    I**  J"  floor  Washington,  K  20004  . 

H*  *'■■    ,ron  X  20004     

*   IV.  Adininglon,  X  20OO5  


Chartes  H  Blum,  1400  L  Slfff 

Robert  A  Blum,  400  Sansorw  .■  «•■ 

Patli  Biumer   1667  K  Street  1»   M  ■ 

Wayne  F  Boan   16019  Mickif'..- 

Boat  Onrners  Assn  ot  the  U  •     ■-■ 

Judith  Ann  Boddie  701  Pen-tr  ._• 

Larry  A  Bojgs,  1331  Pennsyi.j    ,  '- 

Bogle  and  Gates.  One  Thomas  .  ~  ' 

Do — 

Oo 

De  — ■ — 

Robert  2  Bohan,  1101  16th  St ,  NW  Washington  X  20036   . — 

John  Bohm   1800  Diagonal  Road.  (637  Aleiandna  VA  22314  ,._ 

Palncia  Boinski   1333  Ne«  Hampshire  Am  ,  IM  Washington,  K  20036  . 

Carol  Bok  1133  15th  St    IM  (640  Washington  X  20005     

Michael )  Bolen  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20005  — 

terry  K  Bolger  901  3l5t  Street  NW  Washington,  X  20007-3838 

Eugene  R  Bote  400C  Boury  Center  Wlieeling  WV  26003      - — 

Oo  

Naila  Bolus  305  7th  Street,  SE  Washington  X  20003 


Beniamm  C  Bolusky  1250  Eye  Street  NW  (500  Washington,  X  20005 

Edward  N  Bond   1700  N  Moore  Si ,  (2120  Rosslyn,  VA  22209  

lohn  E  Bonitt   1001  Pennsylvania  AMnue  IM,  (700  Washington,  K  20004  . 

Brian  C  Bonnet   1199  N  Fairtw  Street,  (801  Aleiandna,  VA  22314    

I  Bonnie.  216  7tli  Street.  SE  Washington  X  20003 


Unii  Oook.  Two  (jriayMte  Centre  1 133  21st  Street  IM  Was)iin|too.  K  20036 

Giyloo  B.  Booto.  1918  »  Parlwray  Memphis  TN  38112         

Steven  A  Bookshester  1771  N  Street  NW  Washington,  X  20036    

John  K  Booth   1001  Pennsytvan.j  A«    NW  Was^■ngton,  X  20006  

Henry  Borelli   14589-053  PC  Boi  IX:  Itavenwc-fi  KS  65048-1000  . 


lydia  A  Borland  230C  M  '•••f  Win  »• 
Uurence  D  Boiy  IC,-  '    **  «" 

Ken  Bossong,  215  Penrsrus'  t  '••  i 
C  Stewart  Boswell.  2500  W  y  ■■ . :  i 
Charles  G  Botslord,  1730  M  .  tf  • 
Win  C  Bottenberg,  702  Jaytawi  lowe 


-  ron,  X  20037 
■iion,X2000S 
■:•   X  20003 
r.r   VA  22201 
ron.X  20036 


Entployei/Client 


Chugacti  Alaska  Cotp 

City  of  Cordova      

City  of  St  George 

City  of  Vaiou        > 

Duguesne  Light    

Entergy  Services  Corp  

Grand  Targhee  Ski  Resort 

Martech  USA.  Inc  

North  Slope  Borough  

Northwest  Forest  Resource  Council  

Old  Hartw  Corp 

Orange  4  Rockland  

Regional  Citizens  Advisoty  Committee 

Sealaska  Corp      

St  George  Tanaq  Corp 

Tanadgusii  Corporation 

Western  Forest  industries  Assn  — 

Wesiinghouse  Electric  Corp 


Wildlife  LegislatiM  Fund  ol  AmeiKO 

Yukon  Pacific  Corf 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group 

Association  ot  National  Advettisers.  iK  . 

Ban  Laboratories,  Inc       . 

CompuSeme  Incorwirated  . 


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  tac 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Coalition  

ConservatiM  Alliance         _ 

BF  Goodnch  Co  

International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers  . 

INDA.  Assn  ot  the  NonwoMn  Fabrics  Industiy  . 

Aetna  Lite  Insurance  Company        

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  _ 

Security  First  FeOeral  Savings  (  Loan  Assn  _ 

Aetna  Lite  4  CasoaHy 

Allied-Stgnal  Corp  ....- 

Betkldwni  Steel  Corp      

CaBtndfe  Inlomiation  Group    

Casino  Association  of  New  lersej 

Clark  Construction  Group 

Gas  Safety  Action  Council  

GTech  Corp  

lohnson  4  lohnson,  Inc    

Kaman  Aerospace  Corp 


Kaslimiri  American  Foundation  

Katun  Corp  

League  ol  Leaders  for  Philippine  DeMlopment  

MacAndrews  4  Forties  Holdings,  inc/Revtoo  Gnmp. 

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  America 

NOVA  UniMfsity  

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Administration  

Republic  of  Kenya  

South  Carolina  Economic  DeMlopment  Board 

Totacto  Institute - - 

Tramp  Orianization 


Union  Pacilic  Coip 

United  Way  of  Amenca    

UNITA  

Sinite  4  Permutt  (For  Health  Care  Coaiitm)  — 
Sirpte  4  Permutt,  PC  (For  McAbee  Constructioo) 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  _.... 

Ebasco  Services,  inc  

Exion  Corporation  

National  Assn  of  Trade  4  Tecbncal  Sclnols  — 

Phihp  Moms,  inc  _. 

Children  s  Defense  Fund 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

American  Health  Care  Assn 

Owens-tllinois.  inc  

Mellon  Bank  HA 


^  A  lackson  Topeki.  KS  (t(03 


Daude  P  Boudnas,  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington  X  20037 


National-American  Wliolesale  Grocers'  Assn 

American  Bankers  Assn    

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters  

Public  Citizen  — 

Amencan  Council  for  Capital  Forautam  — 

National  Tekplnnc  Coopootne  Assn 

Nitionol  Ana  ol  Rtatois 

Rjtiontl  SeerMMlesOef's  tosn 


International  Advisory  Services  Group  Ud  (For  Steel  Service  Centtt  kistititt) 

Ornck  Hemngton  4  Sutclitte  (For  Permanente  Medical  Group,  Inc)  

Amencan  Dietetic  Assn  - — 

im^orn  Council  on  Fieiibie  Compensation 


Edison  Electric  Institute  . 
General  Eiectnc  Co 


American  Dehydrated  Onion  (  GaitK  Asso 

Cniiseship  Alliance  

National  Apparel  4  Teitiie  Assn 

United  Sport  Fishermen  _ — 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn 


National  Assisted  Housing  (Unajemeni  Ass* 

Atlantic  Rehlield  Co  

Amencan  Logistics  Assn  - - 

Associated  Builders  4  Contractors,  Inc - 

IWl  4  Kaowtton.  Ik  (ForAmencan  Foundation  lor  MDS  Reseaicti)  .- 

OrHco  Mminint  Services.  Inc  (ForJrmenI  Corp)    - 

Onico  Haufonmt  Services.  Inc  (ForRaMoswood  Aluminum  Cotp)  . 

WooKns  Actio*  tot  Nuclear  Disarmament  Ik.  M  M.  - 

Amcnctn  Assn  ot  Nurserymen      

Boeing  Company  

Allied-Signal  Inc    

National  Assn  ot  Truck  Stop  OperHon 

Scenic  Amenca  

TraMi  Industry  Assn  of  Amenca 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  Amencj 

National  Assn  of  Bioadcasteis  

Amencan  Council  of  Lite  Insurance,  he 


Intenwtionil  Advisers,  he  (Foitmbassy  ol  TariMji) 

AflioiCM  Consulting  Engineers  Council  

Public  CKian,  loc  

Amencan  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn,  tat  

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopters,  et  al      

Ptiilip  Moms,  Inc  

Chemical  Manufactwrs  Assn,  bK 


8.(15JS 
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100.00 
5.000J0 
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EmploicrA^laal 

Food  Martetini  Mslituta  

National  Council  ot  Fatnet  Coeveratnes    _. 

Slieli  Oil  Co 

Inlemalional  U)ntsl<ot<nen  s  Assn.  AFl-CIO  _. 

Pfiiet  Inc  ,,.,. 

Truck  Ifailet  Manulacturers  Aai 

Farmland  Industries,  Inc        

Ptielpt  Dod|e  Corp  

ln|eraal«nal  (usiness  Machines  Ca>a  _____ 

An>efican  Meal  Institute  

American  Nempaper  PuDlishefs  Asm  _____ 
American  Council  on  Education 

CanMean  Manne  Inc         

Cento  Cotp  

Ctiemcai  Manulactitrcfs  Assii.  he 

Enron  Corri  

Enterpnie  Prgductl.  Ol  . 

GenetKli,  Inc  __ 

Graliam  Resources  Inc         — 
Hi|man  Bar|e  Lines  Inc        ..... 

Louisiana  Land  0  EiploralMa  Cl - 

Lfindeii  Petrochemcal.  Co  

Massacnusetts  Mutual  Ule  insaianct  Ol 

M€PC  American  Ptoceities  

National  CaOie  Television  Assn.  Inc 

Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas  Asm   ___ 

losepn  [   Seafram  (  Sons.  Mc 

Soultidown/Peito  Oii  Companii 

Slenmf  Ctiemicais,  Inc        

TofcD  EnwD  Advisors.  Inc 
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Artia,  mc  . 
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City  ol  lUamallt  Falls  . 

City  ol  Tucson 
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Pratt  (  Wiilney  Aircraft  GlW«  _ 

St   Louis  Airport  Autnority    
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Electrons  Data  Syslems  Corp  

Suburtan  Maryland  Buiidinf  Indusliy  Dm 

American  Medical  Assn  

Nortn  American  Telecommunications  Ana 

National  Cotton  Couxil  ol  America    

Principal  Financial  Croup       

Blucfionnet  Savrnis  Bank 

National  Assn  lor  Home  Cav  

SAFE  

Scalarers  intemalnnal  Unaa  

Citrnn  Action  Fund  

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn 

Smitn  Barney  Hams  Upnam  i  Co  Inc . 

National  RifM  lo  l*jrk  Commrttae 

National  Assn  of  HanulactuiMl  _______ 

Dollar  Si»in|5  Bank,  el  ai     

American  Optometry  Assn 

American  Stale  ol  tne  Ait  Prostheic  Asaa 

fcr  Iransport  Assn  of  AmerKa 

Amercan  Fed  of  Lalni  (  Con{iess  al  MmMH 

American  Federal  Sawnis  Bank         ._ 

Car  Rental  Coalition  ...._ 

Committee  to  Eliminate  EQuipment  Giveaways 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco „. 

lemistocies  Ramirej  

Trans  INOftd  Airlines.  Inc       ..._____.___ 

Truck  Rentmi  (  leasin|  Asm  ___________ 

General  Motors  Corp  

International  Assn  ol  Bnd|C  Stnct  (  Onanoilal  kaa 
Chevnn  USA.  Inc  . 

Tbko  Inc  

Cneffl<al  Soccialties  Maai 

Emefson  Electric  Co   _ 

Association  ol  Bioteckooloo  Coinpaa«l — 

U  3  CliamSei  of  Commetce  : ___ 

National  Roof>n|  Contractors  Assn 

Chemical  Manufacluren  Asm.  inc     .___- 

National  Gram  (  Feed  Asm  -_-_. 

National  Leial  Aid  1  Defender  Assn  

Ptunkett  (  Cooney  (For  National  Bank  ol  Oetroil)       

Ptunkett  t  Cooney  (to<  City  of  Detroil  M«lii|a«)       

Ptunkett  I  Cooney  (for  Detioit  Educational  IV  FoundaMa) , , - 

Piunkett  t  Cooney  (for  Uttic  Ceasai  Enterpnses.  Inc) 

f^unkett  (  Cooney  (tor  Michi|an  ConvHidaled  Gas  Cal  

American  F.ber  Manufacturers  Assn.  he  

Anli-Oelamalion  lea|ue  ol  B  nai  B'nta  ___________________ 

Com  Coalition  ■ 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn     .     . 

Unisys  Corp  ■ 

Federation  ol  Amencan  Healtli  SfUMA  

Chevron  USA  Inc  

Central  (  South  INest  Corp  

leaiue  ol  Women  Voters  ol  tlie  US : 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Croup  .... 

AmerKan  CoHefe  el  Swieons 

SliataiMiii  Council  of  Amtnci . , , , 

MCI  Ciaiai»n«ations  Corp 

HaasaaloCo  _ _..._ — 

tolin  I  Bnrnn  (  Associates  (ForCAWG) 

lonn  I  Brovm  (  Assaiates  IFor  lator  Manaiemeot  Committee  ol  the  lolacco 
toslitulel 

Klein  t  Saks  (ForAmencans  tor  Common  Cents)  

Davis  Wnflit  Iremaine  IFor  Maurdous  Waste  Action  Coalitm) 

Risk  (  Insurance  Mana|effl<M  Sacatr.  Mc 

MOAAIOAtSubs  Inc      

Enteriy  Semes,  Inc ________ 

New  lersey  Stall  Oar  Asm  

AmeiKan  Miainai  Milali 

Thaclier  ProHitt  0  Wood  IFtrC4icorp  Mertiafc  Fmawa.  lacl  

Thacher  Proffrtt  I  Wood  (For  Coalition  tor  Affordable  Housing 
Thacher  Pmffitt  t  Wood  (For  General  Eleclnc  Mort|a(e  insurance  Cos) 


RacMis 


100  00 
2.937  50 

500  00 
15.52500 
3  000  00 
1.000  00 

150  00 

366  00 

2.1B7.M 

0.47SJI0 


700.00 

i.injo 


«7.U 

"nsM 


CtpcBdituits 


4.12705 
0».«0 


S2M 

injiii 


423.00 
MM 


"lii'M 


1645  00 

9(7  00 

7  000  00 

230  00 

5  000  00 

75  00 

8000  00 

120  00 

7.000  00 

120  00 

10.000  00 

250  00 

6.000  00 

125  00 

8.000  OO 

75  00 

1000  00 

55  00 

4.000  00 

100  00 

4.000  00 

75  00 

4.000  00 

llOOO 

33  2(2  28 

2  200  00 

(935 

8  374  98 



3I7M 

ifiiiM 

I3SO0 

92500 

20000 

125.00 

3^00000 

i*irif« 

5000  00 

5.000  00 

3.5o6"db 

1000  00 

3.000  00 

2(3140 

10  800  00 

270  00 

1500  00 

50  00 

25000 

1.7a  00 

3519 

573(6 

2  500  OO 

4  62500 

1.41140 

" 

~iMa'n 

1.50000 

400 

5.250  00 

1.3(7  11 

8.625  00 

57000 

tbooM 

2J»7i0 

150000 

2500  00 

I2O0  0O 

1000  00 

4500  00 

2(25  00 

5.921  90 

71.00 

2J1504 

15.000  00 

10  000  00 

2712  93 

700  00 

338  70 

2  000  00 

1.800  OO 

1000  00 

900  00 

0.73070 

173.20 

0.1$tJO 

52071 

2U0D 

1.525  M 

8176 

3.375  00 

UOO 

Orsaniiation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 

Will  Rnlland  Browt^   il  Duocr;  Ct*  W*  IJOC  Wastimpor  DC  20036-1207 

William  E  Brww    166;  k  S^-ee'  Hn  •<?'  Washmftor  DC  20006  - 

wiiiian^ »  B-ow    r:  c  sjrtf  m  i?%  tn^ti.i^piy.  DC  .^oo;  — 

T  G  BfBwr  1  AsMc  jif,  lie   •«'  Na'iC-j   f-fS!  Bl:  .3.-8  S?9  14t^  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20045  . 
Dartnce  ^  B-siT-  anS  Cc.  inc.  liCi  Ccmnecticui  Avenue  IM  11000  Washington.  DC  20036  


Do 
Do 
Oo 

Do 


Brawn  Coates  (  McCaftUr  lac.  1(25  K  Stnal.  IM.  1007  Waslaailoa.  DC  20030 

Do  ■- - 

Arthur  W  Bnownell.  1620  Eye  St    NW  1700  Washington.  DC  20000 

Carol  Bnnmell   105  East  22nd  Street  New  Yorli.  NY  lOOlO  -rrr--- ~ 

BiDwnstein  Hyatt  Fartier  I  Madden.  410  17th  Street.  22na  Floor  Denver.  CO  (0202 

Oo  

Bnmnstein  2eidnian  0  Schomer.  1401  New  York  Ave  .  m.  4900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  _ ______ 

Do  

Da 

Da 

Da 

Ol 

Ol 

Da 

Oo 


Braydrick  Associatas  lac.  tOO  East  Mason  Stfaal  Httaaalaa.  W  53202 

Do  - - 

Do  

Da  : 

Do  .. — ^ — 

Oa  

Da  


Oo 


Jeanne  Broytiiil   1776  C  Street  m  3ri)  Floor  Washington,  DC  20006 

Iliomas  P  Bruderte  4630  Itontgomeiy  Ave  Bethesda,  MD  20814  _ 

Kathqae  M.  Brunei   1100  17l^  Si-i'e'  M*  I ;:":  Washington.  DC  20036  

HNIiaai  H  Onioette,  1909  K  St'f»-  <t*  *i'.' -(•:■■   DC  2iS049  

J  M  Bniakanhoeter.  227  Massac. sf"'  »<•-.»  Nf  1100  Washington.  K  20002 

Mehae"  f  Brunner  2626  Penrsvva-  a  «v>- jf   <f*  Washington,  DC  20037 

J  Charles  Bruse,  633  Pennsylva-  a  Avt    NVr 

Barbara  L  Bryant   1101  17ip  Svm"   «»   »  :■ 

Vicloi  A  Bryant    ISC;  '  '■■••■    t*  »^'     fi' 

BryOges  Risebomugh  M^    ■  '  ->  "r  .i  M   i- 

Dawn  M  Brydon  88* 


Washington,  DC  20004 
»a-.-nfton  DC  20036      -..___ 

-(■■■  '""  :''-'^6       

h  M   '  ,^    Ave  Chicago.  160601 


Don  C  Buchanan 
ludiin  A  Buckaiew   . 
Virginia  M  BuckholO 
Robert  Buckler,  405  '  :  "^ 
Jeremiah  S  Buckley 

Do 
HOf  C  Bucknti    109(  Hf  ■ 
Building  Owners  &  k^a'a^ 
Douglas  W  Buicao   If'. 
Kim  H  Buiierdick  23 '  ■    i 
Darrel  D  Bunge.  Minnesc: 


■«>» 


I  A,,    n*  tii--    i-cn,  DC  20006    -.. 

«••   »n   «  :     *  Washington.  DC  2000S  . 
■~    >r**!--,-:r   DC  20006     

■     ■>        Ml.  ■;,:,!  __ 

.    i»»   I       *i:-  -g:on  DC  20005  


-    ««•    KM  41100  Washington,  DC  20005 


1201  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  1300  Waskingtan.  K  2000S 

IN   4900  Wasrimglon,  DC  20006   ,. 

■.:aif  Roac  Scoftsdale  A2  85255  

:  Counci  35C  SI  Pete'  Street.  11025  St.  Paul.  MR  55102  — 

bavid  A  Bunn   1211  Connecticut  Avenue  m  1406  Washington,  DC  20036 

Do  

T  Scott  Bunion   1133  19th  Street.  **  Washington.  DC  20036 

Norman  0  Burch   1 101  Vermont  Ave  .  NW,  1604  Wastiington  DC  20005  . 

Barbara  G  Burchelt.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  11220  Washington  DC  20036  . 


Burchette  (  Associates.  1025  Thomas  Jettersoo  Slrael.  IM  Washington.  K  20007 

Do  -.- 

Do     - - 

Oa 

Oa 

Oa  . . , 

Oo  . 

Da  

Oo  

Da . 

Oo  — . . 

Oa 

Oa . . 

Do ~!Z""~Z'" 'TZZIZZZZ 


Do 


James  D  Burga.  1350  I  Sinet.  IM  MOO  Washington.  K  20005 

Bariir  King  Corp.  PO  Bo>  520783  Gen  Mail  Facility  Miami  a  33152  . 

Mkam  )  Rurtwp   HOI  17th  Street.  IM  Washington,  DC  20036  - 

A»ol  L  Burke,  901  31st  Street  IM  Washington  OC  20007.3838 

Oo 


Gerard  P  Bur»e.  1117  Spotswood  Dnve  Silver  Spnng,  MD  20904 

Kevin  M  BurlB.  nil  14in  Si    NW  Washington  K  20005  

Francis  I  (urWiardt  1750  New  Yort  Ave  .  IM  Washington.  K  20006  

(ufley  t  Dark  Leat  lobacco  bport  Assn  1  IOC  17th  St    NW  Washingtoa.  K  20030  . 
P*illip  C  Burnett.  PO  Boa  12285  Mer-p'  :   rn  v:^.  ..________ 

David  G  Bumey,  1101  17tti  St  NW    »t:'i  Was' 'fc   'J^  -3336      ____ — _ 

Cnanes  S  Bums   1015  15lh  Si    IM  e^  -  Was> -jt-   DC  20005    

Kewn  R  Bums   192C  N  S'-nr-   XW  Was' -fJ-   >'  "3036     

Michael  Bums  601  Per-syiva-  a  »»»    «*  ry  wasnmgton.  DC  20004-2602  ____ 

Timothy  F  Bums.  2501  M  Si    NV*  Was- t;'   X  :"j37         

Joseph  E  Bumside.  1819  I  Srw   <**  i;:    wr'    fon  DC  20036 

Burson-MarstHler.  1850  M  Slrte    NW   1./..  Wa,,-  -pern,  OC  20036 

Do  ,... 


Do 
Oo 
Oa 

Ol  . 

•l 

Ol 

Ol 
Do 


t  }Ca  Utaslungton.  X  20036 

>:38  - 

:      Columbia  SC  79218 

0C5 


8  Kent  Burton,  1730  Rhode  Is  a-:  kvf-rf  k 
William  Burton,  180  Maiden  Ijir  Hf»  ».yt 
Jatnes  D  Borwefl,  Gove-'-i'ifa  *"a  s  Dfr 

BKftari  L  Bush,  122C  .  :■    xw  Was-  -{■;■  

I  Committee  'o  'a    :  v    RCC  ,ti :.  f  :-    .400  16th  Sireet.  IM  4400  Waslna|la«,  K  20036-2220  . 

1 6.  Outcrif'  ^';  k  >  :  p.";,if.;~  Zo.'i    .  ?:  Slate  Slieet  Albany.  KY  12207 

(MiiyOalMi.  3\"  Wt»<!»if»  ■  act  wsa-apo.  s   IN  46268  ..- 

fcnnedi  W  But*!   2C.C  Co.'Bora:t  R.Sgf  I73C  McLean,  VA  22102    ... — ___ 

PatrKk  Butler,  1875  Eye  Street,  IM,  11110  Washington,  OC  20006 

Mrs  H  E  Bun,  3700  Ocean  Dnve  Corpus  Chnsti  TX  78411     

Brjce  Butterfield   Uf  »•'••  sf '  "avs  "^  I'' l^-'mglon  VA  22202 


"S 


Irr^DiCw'Ciien* 


Thachei  Ptfir  h  Wooc  }a<  S:8niiaro  Feflera:  Savings  i  Laaa) 

Aibers  &  CompanY  'for  May  Departmenl  Stores  Co) 

Meafl  Corporaticr  

Council  ot  State  Chambers  ot  Comiaent  

Veisicol  Chemica'  Corp    

BHC,  Inc  

Chns-CraH  Industries  Inc 

Honda  North  America  Inc 
OHIO  Edison 

United  Television,  Inc 

Avco  Research  Lab.  Inc  .. 

Royal  Teton  Ranch  

I  Paper  Co 


Receipts 


CanaNinily  Service  Society 

Alliance  for  Capital  Access       

Western  Union  Corp  

Anchor  Glass  Container  Corporation 

Asjaaatnn  Laai  Housing  Finance  Apncies 

Cman  It  la  Industna  de  Transtormacion  de  Nueva  Uoa  - 

Commuter  Transportation  Services  Inc      

Ni>w  ■'yi  C  '»  ^i-sing  Devfloprnent  Corp  _. 

<vt,  '■  X    -ai  «o-jage  Loar  Entoii»me«t  t  Admin  Corp  . 
Re  i'.ec  j^~ii--t%.  Inc  . 

Schochei  Associates 

USGI  hK 

Vitro 

Aurora  Health  Care  , 


Blood  Center  ol  Soutlwasttni 

Children's  Hospital  of  WacMSin 

Meeliao  Seaway - 

Oneida  nation    _ 

Ptoatfieis  local  175         

Nisll  Management,  Inc    

Watartam  Memorial  Hospital   

Federal  Name  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  

American  Soc  of  Hospital  Ptiarmxists 

General  Atomics     

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

United  Transportation  Union        

National  Telepbone  Cooperative  Assn  ... 
Allstate  Insurance  Ccs 


Eapenditures 


Amencan  Pttysical  Therapy  Assn  Pmrate  Piactioe  Sacbaa 

Amencan  Teittiie  Marulacturers  Institute.  Inc  


Milk  Industry  FoundatunAnt  i  Ice  Cieam  Asm 

Stieet  Metal  Workers  International  Assn    

Hoffmann-la  Roche  

Sidley  (  Austin  (For Commerce  Cleanng  House)  __ 

National  Board  ot  Fur  farm  Organizations  

Thacher  Prottitt  t  Wood  (ForCiticorp  Mortgage  Fmaact.  iacj 
Tliacher  Prottitt  t  Wood  (For^Massacknctts  Bankers  Assi)  _ 
Tstian.  bic _ — 


Amencan  Tertile  Manafactanrs  hntitati,  lac 

Giaat  Mostncs,  Inc  _. 

Amarican  Pabakiia  Institula  — 

Hearst  Corporation    

Parcel  Shippers  Assn      ...__ 

MCI  Communications  Corp    

CaHapi  ol  Amencan  Pattwlofists 

HaOaurt  Cards,  inc      

Ambase 

Carteret  Savings  A  laaa  Asm 

City  ot  Newark    

Colorado-Ute  Elednc  Assn,  Inc    

East  Texas  Electric  Cooperaln* 

International  Geographical  Congress  — 

Mutual  Benefit  Lite 

New  Yotti  Unnersilir 

NTEC  

Ogden,  Utah  

Paine  Wetiber 

SalMie  Rwer  Autlionty 

Ta-U  

Unitadl 


University  o<  Madiciae  t  Oantistm  al  tm  Jma| . 

Unmeisrty  o(  Miami  

Motorola,  kic 


Amencan  AMtaws.  Inc _ - 

Mil  0  Nnowlton  (forJtoociatioo  ot  moepenOf"!  Restanr  InsWules  (AM)) 

Hill  A  Knowlton  Inc  (For<:omdisco  Medical  Leasing  Group,  kcl 

tateniational  Air  Leases,  inc  

Amencan  Bakers  Assn      

kitemational  Brolhertixd  of  PaintCfS  t  AIM  Tdtfat 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  Aaianca 

U.S.  Tuna  Foundation      

Pkelps  l>Ddge  Corp  

Amcncaa  Mimai  Congress  _ 

Oaswass  Eacatncs  to'  National  Senrrtii.  Inc 

Ckemical  Manafacturers  Assn.  inc 

MatsasMa  Electnc  Corp  ot  Amenca 

Mliar  Andersen  &  Cc  

Chicago  A  Northwestern  Iranspoitalian  Ca _~ 

CEMO  . .-.. 

til  Ully  A  Company  

Ettiyl  Corporation   

£WC.  mc    

lever  Brothers  Company 

NatiaMl  Food  PTicessors 

Tlnmsan-CSF  Inc         

US.  Olympic  Committee  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Asm 

Continental  Insurance  Company 

Scana  Corp  

Amencan  Petnjieum  Instituie 


Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau  .- 
Association  o<  Amencan  IMraats  . 
times  Minor  Co 


Manufactunng  Housi«|  Milate  . 


361J0 

3.52SJI0 

3.200« 

9S000 

10.000  JM 

fiSoS 

1.4t(J0 
13J00.20 

6.000.00 

6.6U65 

5.250.00 
4.74100 
2.401.50 
9.000.00 

5.(74J4 

48(73 

67  00 

9.89100 

10.000.00 

10,52270 

5310.75 

2S6J5 

1.075.00 

1.166.11 

2.45 

4(5.42 

4.517J0 
1.230.00 
1337500 

(.7(2.00 

1M4.S2 
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3.991.13 

940J7 
9.000  JO 

1.335.00 
625.96 
6iSO.O0 
ISMM 
1.920J0 

1.45007 
267  72 
217.95 

04234 

tOSM 

(47.42 
IJ04J0 

17.63100 

5.500.00 
9ANJI0 

471.25 
IJ49.5I 

(00  JO 

I50jOO 
11.55000 

OjOOJO 

1.200.00 

1.000  00 
2.000  00 
10.00000 

mm 

1.724.21 

44I00M 

IJOOJM 

vaun 

9W.47 

Tsam 

16.66667 
4.402.50 
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3il2.49 
U17.95 

755.19 
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771i5 
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1.40(73 

36(65 

2aMOjOO 
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2.12S.00 
410j00 

390.40 

1.480M 

SOJTSJM 
3.7503)0 

12.000.00 
1.200.00 

30040 

iJmjo 

6014 
3.00000 

4J00.00 
100.00 

4600 
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SOOM 

IIJN 

S.7I7J1 

2I0JO 

400il0 

USOO 
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i:{8 


s  (  )\(,K1  ^--K  )N  Vi     Kl  (  I  tl<l  >      H<  )1    ^H 


Jun:i(i'-\  :i.   1 ':':'! 


OriafltfatiOfl  v  Indtvidujl  riluif 


Eiiip<0)r/Cl«m 


ElvnMam 


MM  1  Bjnu.  1 120  Connecticut  Aw .  m  WMiiinito"  OC  2003* 

aP  Imtnu.  Inc.  1776  Ck  Stxd  m  Suitt  lOOO  W<s)iin|ton  K  20006  — 

Cibic  TV  Contumtn.  PO  Bo  2218  La  Mna  CA  920U  

Palnck  I  Cjcthione.  625  Sialen  line  1200  Meundr-ij.  V*  22314        

ElUJtKlft  B  C«>r   1400  L  Stml  NM.  1600  Maihin|1on.  OC  20005-3509  ._. 
JMin  R  Cadf   1401  New  Tort  Awnue  m  MOO  WasHmpixi  OC  20005     ..... 
Oonaii)  L  Caiiill.  347  Widewale'  RmiI  Stattord.  V*  22554 
Momun  G  Cam.  1901  F>enns|ftvania  *w    m  1200  Watningion.  DC  200N  . 

Ck'istoiilie' G  Game.  1801  K  St    NW  11200  Was>i<n|1iiii.  DC  20006      

Timy  Caiandm  2251  Wisconsin  A»«    m  Washiniton  OC  20007 


Alan  Caldnetl   1455  Pennsylvanx  Ave    NW  1525  Wasliin|to«  OC  20004 

Bonn*  Caldaell   1000  Vefmonl  A«e    l«N  WOO  »(as^'Ollon.  DC  20005 

Antonio  I  Calita.  122  MaTlanit  A«e    N(  Wasliin|ton  DC  20002  _ 

CJlone  C«nl>«l  Council.  5/75  PeacnitteDunnmly  M  .  1500-0  Atlanta  GA  30342  , 
Cjnbndp  International  Inc   1600  Wilson  Boulevard  1713  Ai1in|ton  VA  22209   .. 
Do 


c«Mw.  nil  Mtt  » 

M  H  IIMI  llMtiMtm  nr  7011^ 

Canp  Banfi  BMn  t  Tut.  2550  M  9. 

Do 
Do 
to 
to 

to 
li 
to 
to 
to 


WnkiniWi 
m.  1275  « 


WasAMftoo.  K  20037  . 


to 
to. 
to 
to 
to 
to  . 
to 
to 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to  . 


to 
to 
to 
to 

Do 


Camoaifn  lor  UN  Relorm  Political  Education  Commitlee.  418  7tti  SI .  SE  Wasnmiton  K  20003  . 
Campaicn  Conultants.  Inc.  211  North  Union  Slieel  1200  Alaandna.  VA  22314 

C,  R.  Cmmm  » .  1850  M  SI    IW,  IITOfl  WasKinfton  X  20036 

C  TtaMt  CMVtct)   1776  Efe  Streel  m  »5;5  llla»Hin|lon.  DC  20006 

C«l  C  CMt»M.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  m  1430  WajAmfton  DC  20095  __.. 

Ckartes  0  CamDbetl   1420  Kin|  Street  Aieundna  VA  223142715  „ 

kanne  Camotell  Camotell  Raupe  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue  U  Wasliin|ton  K  20003    

Do  _ .„ 


to 

to w 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to .„ - 

Oo 

tnry  L  CanpMI.  1201  CDestnut  SI  Cliatlanao(a  TN  37402      .. 

Mn  G  CARfMI.  93M-D  OU  Hcmt  m  Ihud  B<i/k.  VA  22015  . 

to 

to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

Do 
Do 


Harrifi  E  Campfttll.  517  2iid  SItwt.  «  Wa»liin|ton  OC  20002  .„ 

TDomas  0  Campbell  I  Associates  Inc   113  Souin  Altied  Street  Alaandna  VA  22314        

Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Ram   1 12  St  Oair  Avenue.  MOI  loninto  Oitano  Canada  H4V  2Y3  . 

Canady  Lao  Lefislalnre  Group  310  N  Grand  Ave   <l  10  lansin|.  Ml  4t93i-1279 ^ 

SAaion  «  Canavin,  1125  15III  St    Null  Wasninfton,  OC  20005      _ 

CandWuMers,  123  est,  S(  l«a^"■"^t!)«<  OC  29003 

taiwC  C«rtiM.  1331  PennsT<«i       >.•    'f*   r--  '    ih  WasAmiton  DC  20004 

SlUiwF  CWMT.  1331  Penns*«      ^,-     >~   •         i  Wasnmiton  OC  2OOO4-I703 

Dean  H  Cannon.  1350  I  Street  t^  •       «        ,        v  20005 

tames  R  Cainon  U    808  Sewnteeni.i  ::;  ee:  NW  liOO  Wjsn.n|ton  OC  20006-3910 

Oo  

W  Oean  Cannon  )r    9800  S  Set..  i»ij  R  «'    ISOO  Us  Aoeeles.  CA  90045  

OaviO  I  Cantor   1233  20tli  Si    w   li      *        pon  DC  20036  

Francis  J  Canim  It   1133  19tli        ■     ■<>•'•       -ifton  K  20036  

CHarlis  Holltslei  Cantus  555  13is  >  rri   n*   1*50  mett  Wasnineton  K  2IM4 

R<l>afd  R  Caoe   1776  Eye  Slieet  NW  IIOOO  WasKinpon  K  20006        

Capital  Consultants,  1122  CokxaOo  1307  Austm  IK  78701  

Do  ...  

Do  

Caorui  MartMiDl  llMl||lia.  kK.  2M1  Mifiw  0am  ttifm.  *MI2  AiIni|Io«.  M  272«2 . 

to 


Amencan  BanMrs  Asm 


National  Assn  ot  Medical  Eduipment  Supplm  . 
Sletl  Serwce  Ccnler  Institute 

National  Food  Processors  Ass*  

Fraternal  Odr  ot  Police      

intemationai  Mass  Retail  Asso  

BMCorp 

National  Assn  of  Ti>4e  t  Teclinicil  Scfnols  . 

RJd  Natiisco.  Inc  , ...__ 

Public  Secunties  Ajsn        

Amencan  Civil  liberties  UniM  


3.000  M 

jtin 


Allison  Transmission  „ 

Eastern  Teclinolo|ie$.  kc  ....- 

FMC  Corporation  

General  Dynamics  Land  Systems 
McDonnell  Douflas  Hetcoplcf  Conpaqi 

Optic-Eleclronc  Cat  

Totron  lycomin|      __________ 

Amerxe  CorporaliO* 


Lulien!  General  Industries.  Inc  __________ 

National  Gieyliound  Assn      _____________ 

Potters  Industries  mc 

Radar  Assn  Detendinj  Aimave  Riflils  Inc  (RADAR) 

Saletran  Systems  Corporation 

Syro  Sleel  Co  M  al    - 

3M  Company        ____ 

Bank  ot  America    

Advance  Petroleum  lac     ^ 

Associated  Financial  Coip 

ADA  ServKes  Inc 

BellSooin  Corp  

Blue  Cross  k  Blue  Shield  Asm  . 
Calitorma  Pipe  Trades  Council  .. 
Campbell  Soup  Co 


SOON 

5150M 
6  250  N 

19.000  N 
1750M 
2,155  25 

12.500  M 
2.800  N 

SOON 

SOON 

5NM 

lOMN 

6NM 

SOON 

SNN 

l.SNN 

l.SOON 

4  SOON 

2  2S0N 

ISNN 

3.225  N 

ie75N 

7.204  M 

346  20 

mat 


31SU 
117  20 


110.86295 
IJOSOO 


IHOO 

5.759  47 

2.54505 


1.450  28 
240.00 


27)11 


Cbemcal  Manutacturers  Ass*.  hIC 

Cleveland  Clmic  Foundaliorr  

dilumOia  Gas  Systems  Inc  ___ 

Committee  tor  Eauiiabie  CompcnsaMi 

Fashion  Accessories  Shippers  AsM  (FMN 

Goldbelt,  he  

Home  Intensme  Can.  Inc        

A-Mirt  Coip 

Mobil  Oil  Coi* 

MRO 


2SMI 


Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn 

NATCO  (Natnflal  Assn  ot  lai  Credit  Coalitio*) . 

Olin  Corporation  _ _ 

Peonioii  Co  ..__ _.___ ______ 

PGA  Tour      

PPG  Industnei.  Inc  

Russ  Berne  t  Co  Inc 

Sears  Roebuck  I  Co  ______________ 

S.ieti  Oil  Co 

Southland  CorpoialiM  

Super  8  Motels  Inc   

Taxo.  Inc  

Toy  Importers  Wortuni  Group  

Union  PkiI<  Resources.  Inc  ________ 

Western  Hobileliomc  Ass*    

World  Airways  

World  Fuel  Sermces  


300  N 
582  SO 


s»m 


MIA  Institute  lor  Le|itla(n«  AcM* 

GTE  Corporation  

DowElanco 




"ITON 
603  M 
6I9M 



750K 

5  777  57 
7  SOON 
5M0N 

9  759  88 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  Mwica 

National  Society  ot  Pralcssional  Enfinaan 

AI|onguin  Gas  transmission 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Advertismf  AceKCS 

Amencan  Nuclear  Int'O  CoMCil  

Boston  Edison  .     ,   , 

Invest  to  Compete  Alliance 

The  New  England  

Product  Liability  Alliance  

Secuntcs  Industry  Assn  

Stone  I  Webster  En|ineerin|  Cut 

Taas  Utilities  Services  Inc       ,     ,  _ 

Westin|iiouse  Electnc  Co»p  

Tennessee  Valley  Pviblic  Power  Assn  

khn  G  Campbell  Ix  (For  ARCO  Power  TechnolO(i(S.  tKl 

AXin  G  CampbeK  Inc  (For  BOM  International.  IK) 

lohn  G  Campbell  Inc  (For  Ebascol 

lohn  C  Campbell  Kic  (For  General  Electnc  Col 

General  Motors  Corp 

lohn  G  Campbell  Inc  (For  Hufhes  Aircralt  Company) 

Loral  Corp  

ManTech  International  Corp  

lohn  G  Campbell  Inc  (For  Syrxusa  Unncrsilyl 

West  Virfinia  University  

lonn  G  Camptell  kic  (For  3M  Compact 

David  lurch  I  Assa  

Cyprus  Minerals  Co ___________ 


BOON 
2.DNN 


5.72IN 


Mortfaie  Bankers  Asm  d  Amnci 

General  [lectric  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Manutacturers 

Bevendfe  (  Diamond  PC  (For  Christie  Mansoo  t  INoo4s  Menational.  Inc) 

Stewart  t  Stewart  (For  Timken  Col  

Stewart  t  Stewart  (For  Iorrin|ton  Company)  ..___ ___„___. 

Calilornra  Leafue  ol  Savin|s  bisldutions 

Porter  Wri|ht  Morns  t  Mhur  IForCoaiilion  lor  Environmenlal-Ener|y  Balance) 

MCI  Commun<ations  Corp 

Unon  PkiIic  Corp  _ _ 

BP  America  Inc  

Advanced  TelecommunicatiM  Cm 
Madison  Group  (tor  Northeni  Suk 
Piiiiip  MoTts  Inc 

Arto-Iech  Corp  

II.  MC 


isaon 

5  DOOM 

300  N 

I4750M 

550N 
186M 


I  INN 
29519 


9043 


]000« 

SNON 
8  0MH 

1.500  N 

iiMii 


39  33 
I72.M 
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Or|ani2ation  or  Individual  Filing 


to 
to 
to 


Capital  Representation  Group.  Inc.  1 127  I  Itli  Sheet.  ilN3  Sacranwilt,  CA  95814  . 

Capitol  Associates  Inc.  426  C  Streel.  HE  Washmjloo.  OC  20M2    — 

Do    — 

to . . -■- 


to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
Do 
Do 


Capitol  Maititlmi  Sennas.  923  Una  Rid|e  Dmt  Gml  Falls.  VA  22066  

Capiin  t  Diysdaic  Chtd.  One  Tkonias  Ciitle.  NW.  tllN  Wasnmiton.  OC  20005  . 

Do  

to  — --- 


to 
to 


Oenise  A  Cardman.  IBM  H  SI .  !•»  WasWnjIon.  OC  20036   

Kate  Carey   1620  I  Street,  NW,  1800  Washington,  OC  20036        

Michael  J  Carey  MI  West  Washington  Street  (1017  Chicago,  1  60602 

Norvsl  E  Carey   1100  !7th  St ,  m  11200  Washington.  OC  20036  

Robert  R  Carey  PO  Boi  2121  Corpus  Chrlst^  TX  78403 


Canbbean  Trade  and  Apparel  Coalition  (CTACI   1215  17th  Street.  NW  Wasliin|lM.  K  20036  . 

Maurice  E  Canno  Ir .  1667  K  St  NW  ,  #600  Washington,  DC  2M06      

Unda  E  Carlisle   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  ,  m  Washington,  DC  2N36 


Oo 

to 
to 

to 
to 

Do 


Edward  1  Cartough  1750  New  Yorli  Avenue,  m  Washington,  DC  20006  . 
Anne  E  Cartson  1620  Eye  Street,  NW  11000  Washington,  DC  2M06  ... 
Eileen  SHannon  Cartson.  20N  M  St .  IM  Wastimfton.  DC  20036 

Do  - 

to 


to 
to 
to 
to 


Pad  0  CaUso*.  1201  New  Torti  Ave    m  Washington  DC  20N5  

Carmen  I  Muss  1901  Pennsylva-  a  »/»    W*  i:000  Washington.  X  2000S  -. 

Carmen  Group   1667  A  Slriel  >**  «       *^- ^jton  X  20006  

pilyllis  D  Camilla   17M  17lh  $■  ~-   1*  i       Washington,  X  20009  — 

Julia  Carol  2530  San  PabkJ  Ave- ,f   I   &►  »f  <>  CA  9470?  

Douglas  G  Caroom  98  San  lac    •    !■  .      •  v  .  Austin  TX  78701-4039 

HKliael  C  Carana,  655  15th  S'—'   •«*  ••  ■  -glon  X  20005  

toftram  W  Carp,  111  Massacha-.e--  »vr    >t*   3rd  Fl  Washington,  X  2M01 

Oaofli  0  Carpentr,  61 10  Canif  -    »,?-     -".mnati  OH  45224         

PMic  F  Carpenter  950  Page  M  >•  k^ic  f  a.,  ^.to  CA  94303       _ 

Fi»d  H  Can  li    12600  Fan  Lakes  Ctie  lairtai  VA  22033-4904 

Jants  M  Canoli,  950  L  Enfant  Pijja  SW  Washington  X  20024 

Win  H  Carson   1615  M  %\tt'  NW  Washington  X  2006?         

Win  R  Carson  9312  CM  Geo'gptown  Ra  Bethesda,  MO  20814.1621  

R  D  Carson  )r   PO  Ba  ?:."'  IC  r-ankim  Ra    sw  Roanoke  VA  24022  , 


David  C  Carter.  1156  IS' 
Win  R  Carter  lOOO  W  -^ 
Josapli  I  Carter  li  5C  ' 
Tnstan  Carter,  1771  N  5- 
Helanie  Carter-Maguirt  ^ 
lames  P  Carty,  1331  Per, 


• '   ><*  I  : ,  -  *. 
■  B»-   •:•■:•"  '■ 
.■■•f'  IM  <  , :    !■ 

»#■•    H*  *!?■'  -  i'   ■ 
_  M3-,  a--  ti» 
s^,»a:..a  Art    l*n 


X  20005 
.7209 
-   X  20001 • 


564  . 


X  2W24 


A.-5'  -f-'on 
N  Wasti  nglon.  X  20004-17(13  . 


Susan  B  Carver.  1130  17th  Street  m  Washington  X  20036 

Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corp,  222  Fairview  Avenue  N  Seattle,  WA  98109  

Winthroo  Cashdollar,  1201  L  Street  m  Washington,  X  20005  

Cashdollar-lcnes  (  Company  1000  I6th  Street.  IM  1702  Waslnngton.  K  2N36  . 
Do 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Paul  S  CaAey.  I7M  *  Stmt  NW.  *I2M  Waskington  K  20008  

Allen  R  Caskie  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  IM  Washington,  X  20004       

William  E  Casselman  II,  1300  I  Street  NW  ISOOEasI  Washington,  X  20W5  . 

J  Warren  Cassidy   16N  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  Washington,  X  2M36  

Cassidy  and  Associates,  Inc  655  15th  Si    NW  II 100  Washington  X  2M05  ,. 
Do  


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Employer /Client 


Loral  Corp     

Rockwell  Intemationai  Corp 

Sotec,  Inc  

Philip  Moms,  Inc  

Amencan  Assn  (or  Cancer  Research  ,, 
Amencan  Assn  ot  Nurse  Anestbetists 
Amencan  Biotechnology  Companies  ,,. 
Amencan  Soc  o'  NephrolOB 


Amencan  Soc  ot  Tropical  Medicine  and 

Arthntis  Foundation  „. 

Cambndge  BioScienct 

Carnation  Co         - — 

Dt«ns  Comm  lor  Medical  Research  8  Health  EdiicaliM  . 

Coordinating  Council  (or  Cancer  Research      

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  -._ 

Emergency  Nurses  Ass*  

Endocnne  Society     

FDA  Council  

Hutchinson  Cancer  Center  

Illinois  Collaboration  on  Youth  

Joint  Council  of  Allergy  &  Immunotoo 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital      

Museum  ol  Science  t  Industry 


National  Assn  of  Pediatnc  Nurse  Associates  t  PiacMioaen  . 

National  Coalition  tor  Cancer  Research      

National  Coalition  tor  Volunteer  Protection  

National  Crime  Protection  Council    

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  — 

Partnership  for  Organ  Donatio* 

Linda  Pollin  Foundation  

Ringling  Brothers     

Technicon  Data  Systems  Coip 

Wellman  Laboratory   


Receipts 


Eipenditures 


Children  s  Television  Wortsliop 

Council  on  Foundations.  Inc     

National  Council  of  YMCA  ol  the  USA  . 
National  Wildlife  Federation 


Wisconsin  Alumni  Research  Foundation  OWARf) 

Amencan  Bar  Assn  

Metropolitan  bte  Insurance  Cos  

City  of  Chicago 

General  Atomics 


Central  Power  t  UgM  Compaay 


Bethleham  Steel  Corp 

Cadoaiadei  Wickersnai'  &  Tatt  (For  Clayton  8  Oubilier.  Incl  , 


Cadwaiadei  Wickersham  6  Tatt  (For-Government  ol  Puerto  Rico)  - 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tatt  (ForGAF  Corporation)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  t.  Tatt  (For  Institute  ot  Intemationai  Cootainef  Les- 
sors) 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Taft  (ForVrn  River  Gas  Transmission  Company)    . 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  (  Taft  (For  Mercedes-Beiu  of  North  America,  Inc)     .. 
Cadwalader  Wickersham  8  Tatt  (ForPnnceton  Unncrsity  loncstaie*!  Compaay) 

Sheet  Metal  Wortiers  International  Assn      - — 

Motor  Vehicle  Manutacturers  Assn  of  the  US  ,  Inc  

Graham  t  James  (ForR  R  Donnelley  8  Sons  Company)   „ 

Gialiam  t  James  (For  Fedrai  Administratnff  Law  Judges  Conteiwice) 

Grakam  t  James  (For  Federal  Judges  Association'    

Gralian  t  James  (For  Illinois  Health  Facilities  Authonli) 

Gnhan  t  James  (For  Sierra  Pacific  Resources)         

GraAam  t  James  (For  Stock  Inlonnation  Group)  — , 

Graham  8  lames  (ForWalt  Disney  Co)  

American  Public  Transit  Assn  ,. 

Carmen  Group  (lor  CareerCom)  

CareerCom  Corp 


Arctic  Sounder  Enterpnses.  Inc  

Amencans  for  Nonsmokers'  RijMs _ 

Bickerstatt  Heath  t  Smiley  (For  Upton  County) 

Bnstoi-»«yers  SfluiCb  Co         _ 

Tumer  Broadcasting  System,  lac 

Procter  8  Gamble  Co    _ 

ALa  Corp  

AAA  Potomac  - 

Communications  Satellite  Cofp  

U  S  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

American  Podiatnc  Medical  Assa  

Appalachian  Power  Comoany 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn  

TRW,  Inc 


Association  ol  Amencan  Railfoatfs  , 

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters  

Northern  Telecom,  Inc    

National  Assn  of  Manulactufen  

National  Coal  Assn 


Amencan  Health  Care  Assn       -. 

Calitonia  LivestKk  Produclion  Credit  Assn 

Council  on  Education  Development  and  Rescaicli  . 

Daiiymen,  Inc  

Equipment  Manufacturers  Institute 

First  South  Pnjduction  Credit  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Crop  Insurance  A(Mts 

United  Foods  Inc 
Chevron  USA.  Inc 


Amencan  Council  ot  Life  Insurance.  Inc   - 

Popham  Haik  Schnobnch  8  Kaufman.  Ltd  (ForOva  Noss  Family  PaiWersliip) 

National  Rille  Assn  of  America  — 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  Assn  for  the  Deal  

American  Assn  of  Colleges  ot  Podiatnc  Medidae 

American  Dredging  Co  

Amencan  Hospital  m  Shanghai  Foundation 

Amencan  Science  and  Engineenng.  Inc  

AmenFlora  '92        

Anatolia  College  Board  ot  Trusttes 

Aiuooa  Slate  Umwsity 

AT»T  

Bany  Unweisity 

Bean  Dredging  Conipa*|l 

Biopure  Corp     

Boston  Cannens  Union 

Boston  College      

Bcslon  Uniwrsity    

Cardinal  Hill  Hospital 


420N 

3N.N 
6  7NM 

leBJo 

750N 

4  750H 

300.N 
937  50 

600N 

SNON 

SNN 

2  2S0N 

12NW 

SNN 

437  50 

10  237  50 

1.800  N 

88N 

433  13 

3600N 

750  N 

I.ISBN 

375M 

150N 

825  N 

63323 

lOOON 



l.OUN 
3  750N 

6NM 

1  150  N 



'iJNjiii 

SOM 

vmsim 

1.1HJ9 

not 

— --■ 





25500 

32  893  N 

5J7SM 

925M 
I2.0MN 
12.0NH 

xxHm 

6.7S0M 

44  N 

116  25 

12.20B43 

l.SOON 
U.IN.N 
18.0NN 

100.00 

57141 
287  N 

197  N 
950  07 
BN.M 

sob  00 

1.5NH 

lO.OMN 
4.61250 
3NN 
12.5NN 
2.025M 
20.0O0H 
20.0OON 
21.0NN 
4NN 
5.5NM 

2  681  25 

1.01868 
110  75 
4988? 

1.445  M 

1.177  52 

594  99 
4950 

r.issiir 

1715 
21943 
20N 

47SS 

3.000M 

USO.N 
225M 
9M.M 

1IJ2 

irfo 

6NH 
1.425  N 

3.om:oo 

U32 

mjo 


2S.75 
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n      .         .  .    .     . 

" 

^ 

|L 

2 

J? 

T. 

^ 

^ 

i» 

^ 

SJr 

i/'infton.  K  20005 

itw  DC  ;ooo« . 


Mjrt  «.  ClJM  1015  1NI>  Sin-    f* 

QMKtm  C«i4ie.  I'M  Nrn  To<>  >■•    ^ 

Gwden  C»an«u|ri   I??  C  Slwi  XM  tn  -,  oumnitoo.  DC  20001-2101  . 

Bo  

«H  C»nnn.  ?M  lUdiwi  »««nu(  Nm  tort.  WT  10016     

Mnw  F  Cntdir.  IM  Souin  Clmton  tm  RKlttUCf  NY  KUi-O'OC 

Matifl  I  tauciam  7100  Suuei  PiKt  teumlna.  V*  2?30> 

CMilnnlu  I  S«lKi*  PC    ?0M  N  Noolmrd  1310  Bloo<iil«M  Mil.  M  4801}  . 

C«it(no(  Ewret  Coip  PO  Ba  94461  ClmUiid.  OM  4410l-4i«l  ..._.__ 

OjwdOflnet   IWKSliKt  NW  Wislwnitoii.  K  20049  

CMMww  i  PaiM.  1101  Mtanl  Aw..  M.  NOO  WiiUmlw.  DC  MH 


•l 

k 
to 
k 

Ol 
Do 


McliMl  J  CliHiniii   1920  N  Slmt  NN  Mtsniofloo  OC  20036  ....„ 

O(«ota«  M  Cli»l1«   1319  f  St    w  f^^  «i-.s  mton  K  20004         

«<ito<i  M  Chamtn  1.  122  C      •     w  ■       «  Wailiiii|to«.  DC  20O0I  _ 

KjrtG  Cmipiii.  U30t«  SliW!   ■<»   »       •iinnflon  K  20036         

IjfT)  M  CKamftertji"   1957  f  Slftf  m  WJ5^in^to«  K  20006  

Ciutnbtn  tasoculn  Inc   1625  R  StrW  m  1200  Wistimfion.  K  20001 . 
Oe  


0( 
Ol 

Ol 
Ol 


topl^WtClMKI 

CalDoic  Unrvjr^iti)  ol  Itmenca  .„______ 

CtiHo  Communictlions,  liie  _____________ 

CJi>Utii(K  Coilef 

UiMmi's  Hmpilal  and  HtallK  Ctntr  ol  San  D«|> 

Cliiltfrta's  Hospilat  <n  Mchifafl 

CliiMnii'i  Hospital  Kaiioiial   ' 

airthMljota  Unwenily      

CaHMibu  Uantivl>  _ 

ft  hitno  Dm 

*sjn  tO(  lectinoloo  If»i»t« 
Cntiul  liiiiMMs  t  Ana  Studm  Coiunwiii,  Inc 

>lmrt  Slalt  DW  ol  TransoolatiM  

fpcinl  

£j5tfimeflt  in  InlrmatiOAal  Liwng 

Fntndi  ol  tlx  kmtncan  lei  ktn  Mnam  ll  M  ._ 

fiidan  Foundation 

Gati-AHiM  

Cewati  wmmlii 

fiittt  bias  Dn<|i  tiM  OKk  Cam»M|r 

U«iy«ni!ir  Howlal 

ol  Businm  6  Economic 
lohniuff  HmHA  SfVcnj  Int 
1«leeltnica  Intemalionai  Inc  , 

Inttrtontinentai  [neiD  Grovf 

Inlenialionai  Data  GnxK    _-___ 
ITT  bllillan 

T  L  ivna  I  CompJUf 

loii«  InltrtaM  Inc         , 

IBS  I  Auociain  Inc 

KG  land  Hm  Yort  C«»   

Rtrr-mcGM  

IOmt»rl»  Ouaiilt  Cm 

LrtijH  UnmtrvH 

lild  TeMcommunicalion]  CwB , 

lodft  Cotp  

loma  Linda  Unncmty  Mtdiul  CtaHr,  he 

Louisiana  PuWic  Fac'lim  Authority 

LofOla  ColKft  (Banimoft)  

LovDia  Haimount  Unncfsity  _ 

LOfOla  University  ol  Chica|o  _ 

Massjciiusctis  Coip  loi  Education  leMcaniiHiwcjiM 

Hassaclius«tts  L<a|ue  0<  Banks     

Mtdtal  C«lle|«  ol  Wisconwn 

Michiian  BiolectinolOD  tnslilule 

Hicliiian  Teclinoioiical  Unnrersity 

MonttX)  InUitun  ol  Inietnalionai  Slud«s  . 

Ml  Smai  Mtdical  Cantn  ol  Grtalei  Uami 

Multinational  Business  DrwIopmenI 

Mutual  Interest  Iransactions  ..___________. 

MIC  Industnes  

national  Imsh  C«nm  lor  Idiinuiioloo  t  Resoiritory 
NnRi 

Nn  (niland  Deaconess  Hospital  CorporaliM 

WwllHMHra  Unmersity  _____ 

Detail  S|flj  Cranbernes  Inc  

Oceanil  LaDoialoiies  Inc  ...________ 

Pennsfivania  lumtnle  CommissM  _________ 

Pine  Biutl  Sand  t  Gruel 

Piieiii  Caoie  Co      

PoVttcnnic  Unncryli  _„______________„__ 

PHM  Corp  

OocKeVei  Institute  ol  Teclmoliai 

Saint  kisepli  s  Unmersity 

SaUtuii  Seminar  

Scott  County  Hi|ti<ay  DepaituM 

Socifta  Caw  Pirelli  S  p  *      

St  Noftirts  CollMe  

State  ol  Miau  Mpt  ol  Commerct 

State  ol  Miana.  Oltict  o*  the  GoMiMf 

ToojaW  Coileie      

Ttilts  unnrersify        . 

Unmei^ai  Med  CentliM  it  HI  NmM  ScMM  CmIW  « 

Unmersity  ol  lii«  «itj _ 

Unmersity  ol  Hawan   

Unmersity  ol  Kentucky  Restaicll  fmOllMI ^ 

Uniwfsity  ol  MebrasU         -_ 

Ur»mersity  ol  Pennsyhrania     X. 

Unmenity  ol  Southcn  Ittimmi 

Unmersity  ol  Wan  

Unmersity  ol  Vermoot   

Western  lownsnips  Utilitcs  Authonty 

l«0|dat  1  Assocs  uic  lor  Children  s  Hospilal  oi  Pittsl>ur|)i 

Zamias  Group  

American  Coosultini  En|ineers  CoMKil  ._ 

Sheet  Metal  l»or>«rs  International  Asm 

Reno  Ca«anau|n  6  Hormt  IFoi  CohooI  fl  lull 

Housing  Autiwrily  Insurance.  Inc      ._.__ 

AiMfcan  Paper  Ir.stilute.  Inc  

Reckestcr  Tciiplione  Cotp 

Gmninao  Catporatan 

Taubman  Company.  Inc       

Amencan  Assn  ol  Hetiitd  Penaai 

Amaiiamated  kletal  Corp  PIC 

Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Inc -_ 

A£S  Corporation  

COflMMfCial  Union  CnerD  Corp 

Q)pna  Sihiif  Bay  Poaer  Company 

Mv-Pwnr  ol  Nni  Tort,  mc 

Napp  Clanicalt.  Inc         

Ormal  (mtb  Spitnns.  kK 

Otbov  Ciothtffliai  Corp  

Ruan  Transportation  Manafement  System 
Amencan  Minm|  Con|ress 

Man  Inc  

Fujisawa  PHa'maceutcai  Cp 

national  Hydrpponer  Ajsn     

Associated  General  Conlracton  ol  Aiaenca 
American  Assemoiy  ol  Coiieiiate  Schools  ol 

American  Express  Co  

Amercan  Postal  Phtttis  Uonn  AflCO    

Coalition  ot  PvPhcly  Iiadtd  Limited  PaitiiiiiPni 
Columbia  Fans  Aluminum 
Committee  lor  (guitaMe 


Receipts 


BIM 


I7S00 
IJOOJO 

"¥»!» 

2.WS00 
2.SM.00 
2JS000 


1.9S000 


1.600.00 
?»00 

7iOO 
3.000  00 
IJOOOO 

75  00 
1.20000 


liHOO 


22S00 
2.100  00 
22500 
675  00 
575  00 


;soo 

300.00 
450JN 


3.60000 

3.000  00 

75  00 

37500 

910.00 

MJO 

900  00 

1.800  00 


1.107  00 
90000 

7M.oe 

1.42i.0O 


225  00 

7500 

90000 

600  00 

22500 

2JM00 

2.700.00 


1.20000 
4,9M00 


ssooo 

3MIJM 


n.io 


7».00 

30000 
600  00 

I.B00  00 
600  00 

912  SO 
2.400  00 
22.250  00 
2.494  00 

5O000 
2.B75  00 

25000 
2,18500 

M7i0 


iiatm 
LiilJl 


l^Ji 


1.65000 
6300 
750.00 


CipenPitutes 


tliO 

iiio 

2100 
47  69 
1890 

710 

"iOTS 


1IJ2 
27  10 
14  30 


17100 


30  70 
12150 


17.00 


750 


9690 


MJO 


57.95 


7.50 

u'iio 

1200 
IIJ2 


37  75 
9.85 


750 
2685 


1500 


4S«.fl 


2.250M 


(3062 
106  00 


SOJO 
13600 


I.120JM 
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Organuation  or  Indnriduai  Filing 


Op 
Op 
Dp 
Dp 
Dp 
Dp 


Washington.  DC  20007  . 
0C200 


20036  . 


HauM  Champion.  I02S  Thomas  Jrltei^.         i* 

RMtit  T  Chanclei.  1101  Connecticu!  ««    •>»  *r-  -pon 

EdCIUPdlH.  7901«lestpartDn«  Mr.^a-    .' . :  

Me Clia*».  1957  E  Street.  Il»«*.>s-r'   X        >    - — 

bnOa  Z.  Cliapioan.  1400  L  Slree'  X*  ii     *3-j;r  DC  20005  

■wiejClttpinpii.  1629nStw  kv*  •  .::  *l^■■i■i'  DC  20006    

DwiiatO.  Cliapman.  500E  StTf   ^   »-.*«•    j-w.  DC  20024 _. 

William  C  Chapman  2801  For  ko-  D  «  «,  -for,  v«  22202  

0  Donaldson  Cnapoton  555  ;3!-  .-«■  NV*  IbCC  East  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Byron  Charlton  815  I6th  Street  Klh  Was- -po-   DC  20006      

PegO  Chanen  975  Memonal  Onve.  4404  Camondge.  MA  02138 

Richard  A  Charter,  6947  Clift  Aye  Bodega  Bay.  CA  94923       __ 

Chatter  Medical  Corp,  577  Multierty  Street  Macon  GA  31298 

Leslie  Cheek  lU.  1025  Connecticut  AvePuf   *n   «  »  *>:■  -f:"  DC  20036 

Chemical  Manulacture-s  Assn.  Inc   25i    M     -f?'   fw  nij.- -j'sn.  DC  20037  

Chemical  Spocianes  ManutKturers  Aji-  -      !i» '.'■if  IW  Washington.  OC  20006  . 

William  8  Cheiliasky.  1350  He*  Tort  «•»    x*   >''■'  *aihingior.  DC  20005  

Chemikoll  t  Company   1320  18th  Strw  »*   i       «>-,iington,  DC  20036     

Do - - 


Do 

Dp 

Dp 

Dp 

Dp 

Ol 

Op 

Dp 

Dp 

Op 

Dp 

Dp 

Op 

Op 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Op 

Dp 

Op 

Dp 

Op 

Op 

Op  . 

Op  . 

Dp  . 

Dp  . 

Dp 

Dp 

Op 

Op  . 

Dp 

Op 

Op 

Op 


Win  H  Qwttle.  1050  Connecticut  Am  .  m.  1825  Washington.  K  2003S  .. 
Do 

Samuel  D  Chilcole  ir .  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  P800  Washington.  DC  20006 

r^,,c-fr  s  >if,.sion  Worlisnop.  One  Lincoln  Plata  New  Torlk  NT  10023  

h'li,  M   Z'  Itii  811  W  Marwn  A»nue  Wauhachie.  n  75165      _. 

•ta-  Mens  Cue  1800  K  Street,  m  4700  Washington  DC  20006      _, 

Darrei  Choal  919  Pnnce  Street  Aleondna.  VA  22314   

Do 


Joseph  L  CKoqueltt  Hi.  VermonI  Pelioleum  Assn  P  0  Bo  566  Montpeliir,  VT  05(02  . 

RickarP  Clinss.  1957  £  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20006  

Saawtl  W.  Clmjtm  H.  1129  20th  SI ,  MP.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

iMPPi  T.  Ckimy.  805  ISIh  Stiect  m.  1330  Washington.  DC  20005  

CMt  CoipprptiPii.  15  Mpontam  Vm  Road  Wanen.  NJ  07061    

Cliiiiacli  nectnc  Assn  he  PC  Boi  196300  Anchoraje.  AX  99519-6300  

Alan  L  C-f«'» T     •«.■•<.  Du'if'  Drrye  Gaithersburg,  MO  20878    

ChwaiMi'  i»-  t'j  rr-   4  :  First  Street,  m  1100  Washington.  DC  20001  

Oc  


Oa 

Do 


Chansse  Victoria  CiambrDne.  1705  South  I7!h  SiM(l«lfe|K.WI910<  . 
Unda  Church  Cocci  2301  M  Street,  m  Washi»|lMl,  K  WBS  .. 


Dliien  tetion  Fund.  1300  ConnectKUt  *«e  ,  *».  MOI  WlJhmjtPfl.  OC  20036  _.... 

Citirtns  lor  Protection  ol  the  Constitution.  P.O  Boi  8711  San  Jose.  CA  95155-8711 _, 

Citiwis  tor  Reliable  and  Sate  Highways  (CRASH!  8!  Lansing  Street.  1106  San  Francisco.  CA  94105-ltlI  

Cituws  for  Sensible  Conirn.  c'  V:  c  6i  -   C'fJkF    :  -  ;301  Connecticut  Avenue  W  Washington,  DC  20036 
:  Hff:  K  Bf,<   K~-    .  rf-ry  Part,  12500  Nt  Tenth  Place  Bellevuf  WA  98005 


Employer/Client 


Citam  Comm  tor  the  Rgn 
DonaM  D  Clancy  &5C'  \tt<,: 
Betsy  Daft  1830  Plane  ' 


.If  "*¥ 


«.»    t*  Wasfiington,  DC  2003*  ._ 

V   DC  2O005    

'.>'  lopeka.  IS  66(04 

i   it  22314    _, 

»<  r?032      ., 

T  '  K  20006 


ft.i'.nington  DC  20O37  . 


Fied  0  Ciart  )r    I80C  Ma' ■,a;'.-,f 

l««C.  Clart.  .1     »    ■  -«■•  H*  I 

iantolCCla''     ■  ,    *  .  ■■     •''<■•  f 

RptartG.  Clart  i'.  Ma- '.o.    ■    i,-:* 

Rppy  1  Clart.  55*;  woocu-i  wa;:'  .an. 

TkoPUS  R,  Clart   ,t''  »  '-'-n'   NVi   i:: 

Venon  A  Clart  ;  X  "r  --,»•.«'  a  ».» 

Oc  — 

Oc  _. 

«tni  Clart  I  Associates.  210C  Pe.'.r.syiva.n.i  Aa.  IM.  1600  HnluiflM.  OC  20037  . 

Dp  - — ~ 

Dp  ^- 

Sa-j  r  r.<n,  'troit^-Tf  <m  f'lCWas'iT'Htct  OC  ?M0«   

IM'  Ciy.'OT  ::iK  p  ;"i-f  i«w  ••..,:■  wa-.-rfy  x  :::'<i  

He-'*-      :  avor    ,.::  ,;»,-nn-i.:»'  »«  1*  Wain -fo'   oc  20036 

;«a-  iovn;    , .:  West  Dayton.  4202  E3«a-!   w»  98;rc  

,» a->  uo-  ft  '■!»'  4  Haminon,  175:  h  '■■^-   w*  Washington.  K  20036  . 


JC 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Op 


Council  ol  Inlrastructurt  Financing  Authorities  . 
Fund  to  Assure  Public  Inlrastructurt  Financin| 

Lead  Industries  Assn  _ 

Mamrille  Corporation  

Metcalt  &  Edily/KVB  Gmup  

NnKuH  Land  and  Farming  I 

L1V  Coipiration 

AnoiCM  tHhie  Producers  Assn 


National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn  

Associated  General  Contractors  o'  Amenca  

Biscuit  t  Crackef  Manulacturers  Assn  

II  Chapman  Associates.  Inc  (For  Society  for  Niitntkw  ElloCPtiM) .... 

Aiitratt  ftaners  t  Pilots  Assn 

General  Motors  Corp  

Baker  6  Bolts  (For  Rhone-Pouleoc)  

American  Fed  ot  Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  OrianiiatiMS 

Action  lor  Children  s  Television  

County  Administratme  Office  County  of  Santi  Cm 


Cram  t  Foister  Corp  . 


International  Franchise  Assn 
American  Museum  ot  Natural  Histoij  . 
Arena  Stage 
All  Museum  Princeton  Unraeisitii  . 

Bishop  Museum        

Buffalo  Museum  ot  Science 

Capital  Childrens  Museum   _... 

Cincinnati  Museum  ol  Natural  I 
Cleteland  Muscini  ol  Natural  Histoiy  . 

CoiceiM  GallMy  of  Alt  __ 

Demcr  Musepn  pi  Natural  History 

Directors  Guild  ol  America     _.. 

Field  Museum  ol  Natural  History  _. 

Fine  Arts  kluseums  ol  San  Francisco 

Fords  Theater       

Hebrew  Union  College.  Skirball  Musepn  . 

Illinois  State  Museum  Society 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 

Meridian  House  International  

MetnpoMaa  Unoim  of  Aft  


Huscppi  of  Amcncpn  Totile  Hijtpiy 

Museum  ol  Fine  Arts  Boston  

Museum  of  Natuial  History  Unnersily  of  Kansas 

Museum  ol  Northern  An;ona  _ 

National  Museum  ot  Women  in  the  Arts  

National  Symphony  „ 

Natural  History  Museum  ol  Los  Unguis  CPlMy  _ 

Oakland  Mjseum 

Peabody  Museum  of  Salem 

PhiUips  CoHcctno 

Rockestpr  Hiistimi  t  Science  Center 

Sppta  BaibPta  Mnnini  ol  Art  

T>llilOliNi  TlKPlH  It  llM  Fplier 


Ipdile  Mpsm* _ 

UoMisitir  pi  IMimka  State  Museum 
Unncnity  pi  hmshrama  Museum   .  .„ 
WPSRMftM  IPlM 

WpiRiijlpp  Open 

NpskMitPP  Peflprniioi  Arts  Sociely  ... 
ol  Mines  of  South  AInca 


Levy  KnHl  8  Simonds  (For  UnnPfsal  FmtrMle  Co-opcntnc.  Udl . 
Tobacco  Institute.  Inc - 


Housing  Roundlable  

Itorta  Foreign  Trade  Assn  ._ 

>^"f  y  ■■■r,  I,  Associates  Inc  (ForAvstrahan  Baitey  Ooarp) 

M*  •  :■   If.  i  Associates,  Inc  (Foriimited.  Inc.  (The))    

A',e'i.a'  ^^TteufT,  Institute         

Assaiateo  General  Contractors  ot  Ameiica 

Greater  Washington  Board  ot  Trade  

All  Products  4  CAeoMcals.  Inc  


Receipts 


150.00 
3!05diil) 


3.000.00 


3.000  00 
14.191,00 
8.925.00 


15.10937 
1.350  00 
12.000  00 

33.000.00 


1.1(2  A) 

2^00000 


1.076JI0 

IsSii'iJo 

50000 
1.076.00 


Expenditures 


1.032.75 


500iM 
IJMOOO 


1.076.00 
1.248  50 


I.U9M 

ToreS 

103250 


1JI32.75 
1.11900 
1.119.00 
7,50000 
5.000  00 
1.525  00 


900JO 


9(Sj00 

3.00000 


Sundstrand  Corporation  

American  Home  Sewing  Assn.  Inc  . 
Amencan  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc 
AssaciatPd  Locksmiths  of  Amenca 
Licensed  Beverage  Assn 


NptiPMl  Weatticr  Service  Emptojces  ftianuptw 


Anpncan  Pubic  Ppwn  Assa 


Tele-Piess  Associates.  Inc  (FoiJapan  Fislwnes  AssaciatiM) 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  

National  Rural  Electnc  Cooperative  Assn  . 


Distnct  of  Columbia  Chamber  ot  Comnpice 

Kansas  Electnc  Cooperatives.  Inc  (K£C)  

Ryder  Systems  Inc 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn,  Inc  

federal  Agricultural  Mortgage  Corp  

Vem  Clark  8  Associates  (For  Foa  Television  Stations.  IPC)  .„ 

Vem  Clart  I  Associates  (For  Metromedia  Cofflpanf)  _. 

Vem  Clart  i  AssKiates  IFo'  RIR-Nabisco  WastMiflM.  he) 

Foi  Television  Stations  Inc  

Metromedia  Company       

RIR  Nabisco  Washington.  Inc 

Alliance  ol  Amencan  Insurers 

Public  Citiwt.  IPC 

Amencan  Banters  Assn  


Crompton  6  Knowlcs  Corp 

Day-Gio  Color  Corp  ... 

Hany  Frank  faiiinliii 

Mimstiy  Pi  FapPC*  (  PlMc  Cicdil  ol  IM  IMpd  Ikncan  9 

Secunty  Pacific  Natwial  Bank  _ _ 

Union  Oil  Co  of  Calilomia,  et  at     


IJOOJO 


2.550.00 
75000 
3.750M 
1.332  00 
4.050  00 
360  00 


IJOOOO 
17.S75M 


i.ise« 

TM765« 


12.00000 

975M 
3J46J0 


IIJSOOO 

tsjoQ.n 

27.650,00 

4.500  00 

6.000  00 

10.500,00 

500  00 

5.37550 

49314 

700.00000 

IU'56 


3.573.00 
65505 


100.00 
IdOM 


110  00 

3.913  71 

673  00 

45864 

13:98047 
91100 
471J5 

90.46900 
1.78319 


1X0.75 

109.00 

1.209  00 

TMn 

"ma 

UI2J0 

_.„.„ 

1.209  00 
10900 

1.182  75 
109  00 
109.00 

409.00 
419.00 

mM 

10900 


1.18275 
1.355  25 
1^09  00 
10900 
40900 
1225.75 


1(9 Jl 

I.l«2.75 

109.00 

1.139.25 


1.139i0 

1225  75 

U25  75 

100  00 

100  00 


2.477.00 
720.00 


771.15 
50000 


27.934.00 

3.11037 

91(90 

750  00 
3.750  00 
1.332  00 
4.05000 

360  00 


17A75JI0 

r.SiSi 

181  .((2.04 

249.909  J4 

1.0(7  90 

25.00 


mat 

iiiiix 


l(.09tJ3 


(0.(0 


JMI 
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Oi|liiuation  01  Indw^ul  Filiii| 

Rontlit  D  CWiwWs   701  Ptnnnrtviiiu  »««nu«  m  »lijHpnjton  DC  200O4  

Ckvetind  EKctnc  «lumitiilm|  Co  55  Public  S<iuir«  PO  Boi  5000  CKvdlfid.  OH  44113 

ClMelartd-Oiftj  Inc.  1100  Supwior  «wi>ue  Ornlind.  OM  4411425OT _ 

Clifford  I  Wjm»e,  815  Coninclicul  »ve    m  W««in|ton  K  ?000t      

Oo  

Geotn  Sttplwn  Clifton   105O  17lh  Slnfl  m  1550  «(iihin|toii  DC  2003f . ___..___-___— 

CWijn  I  Otui.  1101  Vtniionl  »« .  NW.  1400  Wllhiinlon,  BC  20005    

Do ' ■ 

Oo  - - — 

Son  f  OooB.  98  Son  iKtm  Blvd  .  IISOO  totfio.  n  78701-4O3»   

toward  I  Cloonm   70  Pint  SIriel,  39<li  Floor  mm  Yort.  NY  10270  

Pilar  M  Chwd   1201  Ptnitsytvaitia  «m  .  NW.  1807  P  0  Boi  7566  WasAmrm.  DC  20044  _ 

Sleplwi  I  Cloud   1220  LSI    l«»Was(iir|toii.  DC  20005  

H  Ontf  Cloner   1199  North  fairtai  MOl  (Uoiandna,  V»  22314  

Coaiiten  lor  teid  Ram  Eauiiy  ICJWf)   1667  «  Slmt,  NW  1900  Wasliinpon.  DC. 20006  

Cojiilioo  for  WordaOW  Home  Fmancinf.  1350  Now  Yorli  Aw.  NW  NOO  Waihmjton  DC  20005  , — , 

Coalition  tor  «mencan  f nro  Socunly,  1050  Thomas  Jefftrwn  SI .  *»  6tti  floor  Washmfton  00  20007 

Coalitton  ol  Supoo^rs  of  the  Shiopini  fcl.  1800  U  Sirwl  *»  Wailiin|1ori  DC  20036  

Coalition  10  K«w  Alasta  Oil  Afl  CIO  Buildin|  815  16th  SIrwl  m  1309  »laitiiii(ton  DC  20006  — . 

Coalition  10  Prturw  the  Low  Incomt  Ho<jsin|  Tai  Credit.  2300  M  $1    IM  Wasninfton  DC  20037  

Coalition  10  Pramole  AmefKa  s  I'aoe  t/o  Sitplot  8  Johnson  1330  Conn«ticut  »«nu«  NIN  Washinfton.  OC  20034  . 
Coalition  to  Sloo  Gun  Vwltnce.  100  MarYland  Ave  .  NC  Wastiin|ton  OC  70002 

Coalition  A(ainst  OouOle  Taialion  Inc  c/o  Ptiliins  Coi«  1110  Veimoni  ««    IM  11200  Wasliiii||gn.  DC  20005 
«lan  I  Co*l)   1120  Vermont  dnenue,  l«N,  11130  Washineton  X  20OO5 

Richard  e  CoOD  Petroleum  Couxil  ol  Ca  50  Hurt  PI/    S£  4720  Atlanta  CA  30303-2923 

CoffKid  Uniarelti  Hams  I  Slauin.  3500  Three  F.r«  National  Pta/a  Chicafo,  I  60602    

Oo   - - - - ~~~ 

0* . — - 

Dt  _ -.-. . 

Do  __— — 

Ami  A  Co||in   1201  New  Tort  Ave   m  1400  Washmjlon.  DC  20005 

Dan  Cohen  440  First  Street.  NIN  1600  Washmjlon  DC  20001        - 

Danid  L  Cohen   1050  31st  Street  l»«  Washmiton  DC  20007 

David  Conen.  1616  P  51 .  Nl»  1320  VHashmpon  X  20036        

Harriet  Cohen.  105  fast  27i\C  Stnel  New  Tort  NY  10010  . 

Win  Cohen   1331  Penn  A«t    m  11500  North  Washmjton.  DC  20004-1703     

Marwn  S  Cohen,  3300  N  Cenliai  Ave    20th  Floor  Phoenii.  A2  85012-2576   

Cohn  and  MarlB.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  m  Washmflon  OC  20036   

Oo  

iDseph  L  Colaoen   1050  Connecticul  Aw    MN  1760  Washmiton.  K  2003* 

Georie  T  Coldewaf  7975  Miami  lakes  Orrw  West,  1200  Miami,  Fl  3301* 

Doii|las  Cole   1101  17Ih  Slitel  m  MOO  Washington  OC  20036         

Men  m  Cole   lOOl  Pennsylvania  Awnue  NW  1700  Washmfton  DC  20004 

Randall  I  Cole  50  F  SI    M*  41080  Washmflon,  DC  20001  

Cole  Cortlte  I  AOrulyn  PC    1110  VermonI  Awnue  NW  1900  Washioftoii.  K  20005 

Do  

Colette  R  Coleman,  1200  17th  Street  m  Washmflon  OC  20036  

William  T  Coleman  Ir    555  13th  Street  m  Washin|ton  X  20004       

Do  

Colo  t  Associates  PC  Boi  700  AnnanHale  YA  22203    . 

00  .— 

less*  M  Collate  51  Madison  Avenue  New  Tort.  NY  lOOIO  

Emiiio  G  CoUado  III  Coilado  Associales  1*05  Montaiue  Dnw  Vienna,  VA  22110  

Collier  Shannon  1  Scoll,  3050  K  Street.  HM  1400  Washington.  X  20007  
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Itm*  CaKint  121 1  Connectciit  Im.  M,  1610  Wnhmittn.  K  20036  . 

Do  

to  
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Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Do  _ 

Michael  A  Colliiv  13106  hn  Driw  Beitsville.  MO  20705  

Paula  I  Collins  1020  19th  St   IM  MOO  Washmfton.  K  20036  

R  I  Colhns   1667  K  Stnel  NW  1300  Wj$hin|ton  K  20006 

William  P  Collins  5055  Seminan  Road  Aleiandna  VA  22311 

Collins  t  Associates,  6269  Franconia  Road  Aleundra  VA  22310  

Camilla  L  Coliova.  1025  Connecticut  Aw    NW  11007  Washin|loo.  K  20036  .  — _. 

DominKjue  Colon  2000  L  Slriel  NW  1200  Washinfton,  X  20036  ._.____ 

feni  W  Colton   15III  1  M  Streets  NW  Washington  X  20005  _ , 

nary  Colviile   1155  15th  SI    NW  Washington  X  20005 

Jeffrey  W  Compos,  c/o  Tennessee  Petroleum  Council  21 1  7th  Aw  North  NashvilM.  IR  37211  

Ion  A  Conieau  805  I5lh  Street  NW  KIO  Washington  X  20005-2207  _ 

Comfort  lipe  I  Green  PC    2100  Mk)  Cont'Oent  Tower  401  South  Boston  Awnut  lolu.  0*  74103 


Em|l0)ifA3itttl 


Edison  ElectrK  Institutt 


Australian  Meal  t  live- Slock  Corp 

Nonprescnption  Drug  ManulKturers  Am  

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co 

Coalition  lor  Higher  Education  Assislanct  OrganuatMNI . 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  

Sludenl  Loan  Funding  Corp  of  Ohio      , 

B<kerstatt  Heath  I  Smiley  (For  Uploo  Cewtil 

Amer<an  International  Group,  lot  ,    , 

8SA  Business  SoUwait  Assn.  he  

American  Petroleum  Institute         _-_,„.«_.. 

National  Assn  of  Truck  Slot  Operatan.  he 


Petroleum  Marketers  Ann  d  / 

American  Petroleum  bistrtull 

Blunt  Ellis  (  Loewi,  hic       „__________ 

CoiTHlisco  Inc  

Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  CompMi . 

klelropolilan  Mutual  life  insurance  Compaoy 

Smokeless  To6aao  Council.  Inc 
American  Public  Tranvt  Assn  , 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com* 

Association  ol  Trial  lawyers  of  Arncna     

Professionals  Coalition  lor  Nuclear  Arms  CouM  .. 

Community  Service  Society 

NanoMl  Association  of  Manulaclurers  

SKkt  Tuflwy  Kasen  t  Kerrick  iFor  City  of  TuOM) 

Hicl*M  Hinlei  Cable  TV  

USA  Networt 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California    . 

South  FkKida  Hospital  Assn  

Amencan  President  Compancs.  Ud  . 

Allied-Signal  Inc  ,,.- 

BR  Services,  Inc 

Louisiana  Land  &  Dptoration  Co  

Matsushita  Eiec  Corp  (for  Int'l  Electron  Mtgn  (  CliaM..J  . 

National  Restaurant  Assn . 

OMeiveny  I  Myers  IFor  AMAX.  hKl    

OMelwny  8  Myers  IFor  Ford  Motor  Gal 

Homedco 

National  Assn  ol  T)TC  Consultants  ■ 

New  Tort  lile  Insurance  Company 

Amencan  Watch  Assn 

Alliance  <or  British  I  Australian  Tai  Eguity  (ABATE) 

Aliiaxe  for  Capital  Acteu __ 

American  Car  Rental  Assn   .  

Amencan  Couplings  Coalitiofl 

Amencan  Iron  &  Steel  Inslitule 

American  Meal  Institute  

American  leitile  Machinery  Assn    _______ 

Association  of  Certified  Trucking  SclMll 

Australian  Wheal  Board  

Bicycle  MIgrs  Assn  ol  Amer.  Inc         

Coalition  lor  Sale  Ceiamicware  

Committee  of  American  Ammunition  Manufactufffn  

Crop  Insurance  Revarch  Bureau _. 

Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition  

Food  Marketing  Institute  . 

Footwear  Industries  ol  Amenci    

Fntwear  Procurement  CoalilM  ..____________. 

Geny  Baby  Products  Co  

Indtfamltnt  lubncani  Manulactuicn  An*  

MM<  SM  Corp  

UMlMr  Wustrifs  ol  Amenca  

tykes  Brothers  Inc  

Municipal  Castings  Fair  Trade  Council 

National  Assn  ol  Conven«nce  Stores 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  CM ________ 

National  Cosmetology  Aisn.  Inc 

National  loice  ProdiicU  Ann  

National  Pasta  Assn 

Nutnclean  _j 

Outdwr  Power  Eouipment  IMIMI 

Petroleos  de  Venezuela,  SA  

PetroJam.  Ltd  

Pittsburgh  Coming  Corporation — 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amenca        __ 

Society  ol  Independent  Gasoline  MaiMm  •(  Awict 

Specialty  Sled  Industry  of  the  Umled  States 

2unch  American  Insurance  Compan«s 

Davidson  Colling  Group  iForCaiauslar  kidustnet.  te) 
Davidson  Colling  Group  {For  Field  Container  Corpi 
Davidson  Colling  Gioup  IForCarden  Slate  Paper  Compioyl 

Davidson  Coiling  Group  IFor  Hiiltown  Papertoard  Ul 

Davidson  Colimg  Group  Inc  IFor  Media  General  Ixl 

Davidson  Coiimg  Group  iFor  Newart  Group)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  IFor  Newman  I  Company  bid  . 

Davidson  Colling  Group  IFor  Rock  Tenn  Company)     ..    

Davidson  Colling  Group  iFor  Sonoco  Products  Co)       — 

Davidson  Colling  Croup  IFor  Southeast  Paper  Hinufactunnt  04 

Davidson  Coiimg  Group  (For  Waldorf  CorpI  

Dawdym  Collmg  Group  IFor  White  Pigeon  Paper  Col  

Umtt4  Aisn  of  Inymen  I  Appren  ot  Plmbg  t  Pipeftg  hid«sli|  _, 

Anwicin  tapress  Co  

Amdahl  Corp  ..__„_______ 

Southern  Company  Services.  iK    h. 

City  of  Pompano  Bexh,  Flondl  

Armstrong  World  moostnej.  Iw 

Medtronic  Inc  _ 

Natnnai  Assn  ol  Home  BuiMm  ll  OM  M  . 

National  Broiler  Counol     

American  Petroletim  Institutt  . 

Cf  Industnes  Inc  _______ 

Thnfty  Rent  A-Car  Syttem,  Me 
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Organization  or  Indnndual  Filing 


Comiskey  8  Hunt.  One  Courthouse  Metro.  4850  2200  Wilson  Boulevard  Ajlmglon,  VA  22201  

Committee  lor  America's  Copynghl  Community.  2000  K  Street  NW  4600  Washington,  K  20006-1809  

Committee  tor  Do-R-Yotrself  Household  Moving  2C1 ;  Eft  Sftf  f*   l-OC  Washington.  X  20006 

Committee  fO(  Ftir  Tn*  with  China.  Ewrgreen  Point  Rr    feci  .8.- ¥k -a  W»  98039     

Committee  lor  Humane  legislation.  Inc.  1506  19th  Si'W  NV»  •  nva-,' ngtor,  X  20036   

Committee  of  Putilic  Fiscal  Policy  211  Massachusetis  Ave    N£   •:  ID  Washington,  X  20002      

Committee  on  U  S  Business  Canadian  Life  t  Health  insyi  Assi^  O'G  Dykema  Gossett  800  Michigan  Natonal  Tower  Lan- 
sing, Ml  48933 

Committee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of  Casein,  3213  0  Si ,  IW(  Washington.  K  20007 

Committee  to  Pioltcl  the  Family,  8001  Forbes  Place.  4102  SpringfieW  VA  22151  

Committee  to  Support  the  Antitrust  Laws.  1401  New  Yort  Awnue,  NW.  1740  Washington.  DC  20005 

Common  Cause.  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  X  20036  

Community  Service  Council  ol  Central  IN  Inc  1828  North  Meridian  Indianapolis,  K  46202  .. 
Competitiw  Enterpnse  Institute  233  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE.I200  Washington,  X  20003  . 
Competitiw  Telecommunications  Assn   !20  Maryland  Ave  ,  N£  Washington  DC  20002 


Compressed  Gas  Assn/Heiium  Advisory  Council.  Crystal  Gateway  II,  Sure  501  1235  Jefferson  Olvij  Hifhwiy  Artinglm,  VA 
22202 

Harry  J  Conjway,  1001  22nd  Stiwt,  NW,  1400  Washmgtpn.  X  20037 

Bert  M  Concklin.  1500  Planning  Research  Drme  Mclean  VA  22102    

Concord  Associates.  Inc   1455  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  #560  Washington.  X  20004  ..__ 

Michael  Conlon  1818  N  Stnel.  m  1200  Washington,  X  20036 _  _  . 

Do  

leanne  K.  Connelly.  1875  Eye  St .  NW  4540  Washington  X  20006  . 


RoOert  J  Conner.  1100  Connecticut  Aw    MN  Washington  X  20036 

Connerton  Ray  I  Simon,  1920  I  Street  m  llh  Floor  Washington,  X  20036-5004  

Do  


Dl 
Oo 
Dl 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Brian  L  Connof.  1735  WteiMh  Oavis  Hgwy   #806  falington.  W  22207      

Cathenne  Connor,  555  13th  Street.  NW  1460  West  Tower  Washington  X  20004-1109 

Richard  1  Connor  Jr.  1455  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  NW.  4600  Washington.  K  20004 

Jerry  C  Connors.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  4511  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 

Davifl  Conowr.  655  15th  Street,  NW  M4  Washington,  X  20005    

Kalh^n  Conroy.  105  East  22nd  Street  New  Yort.  NY  10010   , 

Conservatiw  tetion  Lobby  PO  Bo>  931602  Los  Angeles.  CA  90093  _ 

Conservatiw  Alliance.  1315  Duke  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314   

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation.  PO  Boj  23451  Washington.  X  20026   

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns   1522  K  Street,  m.  #836  Washington.  X  20005 

Consumers  Union  of  US    Inc  256  Washington  SI  Mount  Vemon  NY  10553  

Daniel  J  Conway.  1133  Connecticut  Aw  ,  NW,  1400  Washington.  X  20036 

John  A  Conway,  1201  16th  Street,  m  Washington.  X  20036        

John  J  Coogan   1776  Eye  Sleet.  NW  11050  Washington  X  20006 


Aleundra  W  Cook.  1331  Pennsyhrania  Awnue.  NW  «1300N  Washington.  K  20004 

Cheryl  L  Cook.  500  Maryland  Aw  ,  SW,  4202W  Washington  X  20024        

Harry  N  Cook,  1 130  17lh  St    NW  Washington,  X  20036  , 

»  Richard  Cook.  1331  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  UN  Washington.  X  20004 

Lucy  Cook,  1201  I  Street  m  Washington,  X  20005  

Robert  M  Cook.  2910  E  Cameiback  Road.  4150  Phoenu.  A2  850164406 
Thomas  M  Cook.  1301  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  NW.  4300  Washington.  X  20004 
Cook  Group,  Inc,  300  Fountain  Souare  PO  Boi  1608  Bknmington.  IN  47402-1608 
Charles  E  Cooke   1001  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  IM.  4450'N  Washington.  X  200O4  . 

Edmund  D  Cooke.  1227  25th  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20037     

Eileen  D  Cookt,  110  Maryland  Aw ,  NE.  Suite  101  Washington.  X  200O2 

Robert  M  Coon  Jr .  2t)0«  K  Street.  IM.  #800  Washington,  X  20006       

Bente  E  Cooney,  2000  K  SI .  NW.  8th  Floor  Washinpon.  X  20006 

Briar  0  Cooney.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  IM  Washington.  X  20004-1007 

Edward  Co«ney,  1319  F  St .  IM.  #500  Washington,  X  20004    

Beniamin  T  Cooper  Ji    100  Damgertield  Road  Aleiandria,  VA  22314 

Cherry  E  Cooper,  2301  Martet  Street,  513- 1  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 

Mitchell  J  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut  Aw    IM  Washington,  X  20036     

Darrell  Coover,  499  South  Capitol  St    SW  4401  Washington,  X  20003   

Michael  )  Copps,  1700  North  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209 

CopTight  Remedies  Coalition,  2OO0  K  Street  NW  #600  Washington.  K  20006-1809 

John  J  Corbett.  1350  New  Tort  Aw  ,  NW  Washington  X  20005   _ 

Tom  Corcoran  360  E  Randolph.  #2402  Chicago  L  60601 


Corn  Reliners  Assn.  Inc.  1100  Connecticut  Aw   IM,  #1120  Washington.  K  20036  . 

David  L  Cornwell.  2217  Casemon!  Dnvf  Fans  Church.  VA  22046    

fmest  1  Corrado   1000  It"  '•    >t*  »■      i*?--.ngtcn.  X  20036       _, 

Mary  Marcotte  Comgan   :•'    '■,  ••  ■  ,••  -  M    NW  Washington.  X  20036  . 

Richard  L  Comgan.  655  I::'  '-•??•  K*       ■'  tu<  Washington.  X  20005  . 

Marty  Cony.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washing'::     >    ,     J 

»  an  D  Cors,  1455  Pennsyhrania  Awnu«   t*   <       *.--ingloo.  X  20004  _ 

Anthony  R  Corso,  3225  Gallows  Road  Faii'^i   >A  , 

William  R  Corson,  1725  K  Street,  IM,  1903  Washmgton,  X  20006  . 

Fillip  S  Corwin.  1120  Connecticul  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  X  20036  . 

Corynn  Communcations.  418  East  Broadway.  C-13  Bismarck.  NO  58501 


Cosmetic  Toiletry  8  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc.  1110  Vermont  Aw    IM.  1800  Washington.  OC  20005 

Gregory  Costa.  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  IM,  1800  Washington.  X  20005  

Michael  E  Costelto   1620  L  Street,  NW  #1200  Washington.  X  20036      , 

Donna  J  Costlow   1331  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  NW  #1500-N  Washington  X  20004 

Cotlen  Day  8  Selton.  1899  L  Street.  NW.  #1200  Washington.  X  20036  . 
Couden  Brothers  1627 1  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20006 

Shawn  Coughlin,  606  North  Washington  Sl«t  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Council  lor  a  livable  World.  20  ^fi.  Plaza,  1603  Bcs'r-  M»  C?;i6      

Council  tor  Responsible  Nutrition   1300  191"  Strrf   wi*  !■ ,:  Wasn.ngion,  X  20036-1609  . 

Council  for  Rural  Housmg  and  Dewlopment,  2301  W  :■    N*  *^■,^lngton,  X  20036  

Council  ol  Industrial  Bwler  Owners,  6035  Burte  Cf->  f«  .«?.  1360  Burke  VA  22015 

Council  ol  Institutional  Inwstors.  1420  16th  Stref  iw  n  '  Wj^hmgton  K  20036    .  .... 

Council  ol  Stale  Chambers  of  Commerce,  122  C  5'    K*i  l.'X  Washmgton,  X  20001    

Council  on  Alternate  Fwls  1225  Eye  St    IM  #320  Washington.  X  20005 


Council  on  Supercondudnnty  lor  Amencan  Competitiwness.  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Stitet.  NW  6th  Floor  WKhiniton.  K 

20O07 
Chnstooher  0  Courjeo.  1133  Connecticul  Aw   m  #900  Washington.  K  20036 

to  

to  - 

to 

to  " "" " 


James  Cousins.  1709  New  Tort  Avenue.  IM  #801  Washington  X  20006 

Mart  )  Covali  1319  F  Street.  IM.  #1000  Washington,  X  20004     _..__ 

John  F  Cow,  918  16th  St ,  IM,  4702  Washington.  X  20006    

Mthael  W  Cowr   1020  19th  Street  IM,  #200  Washington  X  20036      

Covinrion  t  SmImi.  1201  PawtytvMia  Am  .  NW  P.O.  Ba  7564  Wastwi|lM.  K  2a0U  . 

to  "~ZZZZZIZ!ZZZZIZZZIIZZIZ!Z~ZZ!~Z; 

to 

to 


Employer/DienI 


Gold  Fields  Operating  Co-Mesguite 


Committee  on  U.S  Business  Canadian  Lite  t  HeilRi  tat  Asm  . 


Mercer  Meidmger  Hansen,  Inc , 

Planning  Research  Corporation 

Georgia  Power  Company  

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Tai  Company  

Automotiw  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn    

Aulomotiw  Refrigeration  Products  InstMt 

Champion  International  Corp  „ 

Chrysler  Corporation  

Association  to  University  Programs  m  Hazardous  Waste  Resch. 

Association  ot  Univ  Environmental  Health  Science  Centers  „ 

Association  ot  Unnrersity  Programs  m  Oaupatnnal  Safety..  _ 

International  Chemical  Workers  Union    

Laborers  Employers  Cooperatiw  8  Education  Trust  

Laborers  National  Health  8  Salety  Fund 

Laborers/AGC  Education  8  Training  Fund  

Metal  Trades  Department.  AH-CX)    ____ 

National  Coordination  Committee  lor  Multieiiiilqir  Pins 

Uniwrsity  of  Cincinnati         

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn  

Parsons  Bnnckerhoff.  Inc     

Joseph  E  Seagram  %  Sons.  Inc  

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 

National  Ritle  Assn  ol  Amenca 

Community  Service  Society 


ChuM  Corporation  

National  Education  Assa  . 
Eastman  Kodak  Co 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  _ „, 

Farmers'  Educational  8  Co-operatne  Unnn  of  Amcfici 

National  Waterways  Conleitnce.  Inc 

General  Electnc  Co 

American  Health  Care  Assn 


Natanal  Caltleiiien's  As» . 


Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Epstein  Becker  8  Green  (FoiUnited  Funding  t  Imestofsl  . 

Amencan  Library  Assn     _. 

National  Comm  to  Pitsenre  Social  Security  

National  Comm  to  Pneserw  Social  Secunty   

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 

fMii  Research  8  Action  Centr 

Pnnting  Industries  of  Amenca.  Inc 
Philadelphia  Electnc  Company 


Rubber  8  Plastic  Footwear  Manutactuitis  Assn  . 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Insurers  

Amencan  Meal  Institute  


Spiegle  8  McDiamiid  (ForMclupn  Hnniapal/CooieratMe  Gmi) 

Wallace  Associates  Corp  


Wackenhut  Corporation  

Amencan  Institute  ol  Merchant  Shippini 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

CH2M  Hill     

Amencan  Assn  ol  Retiied  Peisons  

Coming.  Inc 

Mobil  Corp  

Penthouse  International.  Ud  . 

American  Bankers  Assn  

Philip  Moms.  Inc 


Public  Secuntcs  Assn —^ 

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp       

National  Assn  of  Manufactuert 

Amencan  Samoa  Gowmment  , 

Bntish  Columbia  Siena  Une  Ltd      

Society  for  Human  Resouice  ManageniMl  . 


Council  tor  Roni  Housmg  t  Diwlopnnil . 


Coursen  Group  (For  Community  Antenna  Television  Assa) . 

Coursen  Group  (ForrGlented.  Inc)   -  .  - -. 

Coursen  Group  (For DB  Communications  Group.  Inc)  

Coursen  Group  (For:Pacific  Bell) 

Coursen  Group  (For.facilic  Telesis  Group)  

Coursen  Group  (ForiTekCOnwHCItiMS  lldiistnes.  Inc)  . 

U  S  league  ol  Smop  InstitiitieRS 

National  Assn  of  Pnvatt  Ps>cl»4tiic  Hnpitals 

Gnwiman  Corporation  _ 

Recording  Industry  Assn  ot  Amnca,  Ik 

Amencan  Watch  Assn 


Association  ol  Maximum  Sennce  Telecetm.  Ik  . 

Brothers  Hamman  &  (^ 

BSA  Business  Software  Assn.  Inc 


Coalition  to  Pitserve  the  Integnty  ol  Amencan  TrideniKks 


Receipts 


2.225.00 


4.132.25 

29.000.00 

2.170,973.00 


90.750.00 
9,689m 


3.000.00 
10.500.00 


1.793.75 

3.500JI0 
6.000.00 
7.50000 
2.50000 
59500 
11.235.00 
14.525  00 
4.000.00 


2.500.00 

10.000  00 

27000 

76500 

8.500  00 

1.092  75 


73.437i0 

"l(i'.i)Oi)'w 

25000 

64  00 

6.935il 

"  ijbio 
""i!i)ob.M 


5,625  00 
4.91400 
2.054  00 


1.835  69 

12.500.00 


27.000  00 
2.000  00 
6.312.00 
3.550  00 
4.485.00 


8.460.00 


3.26565 

2!50O00 
82115 
750.00 

1.50000 

Lsodlio 

lOWOOO 


7.50000 


250  00 
60730 


10.000.00 


4.875  00 

2.ooo.n 


2.070J0 


500  M 
500  00 
500.00 
500  00 
500.K 
500  00 
13.500.00 
500  00 


2.700i)0 


8.000.00 

~i6!ooo!oii 


Eipendituies 


tJ22iSC 

TtoS 

~71677l0 


3,664.97 

12,000.00 
605.36893 


9,6S9JI0 
"'15370 


331.05 

2,125.00 
2,125.00 
2.12500 
2,125  00 
2,12500 
2,125.00 
2.125  00 
2,125.00 
2,125.00 
2,125.00 


5176 


15.64622 

4.780.00 

13.370.00 

431.42 

""  "si'iib 

140.67 
28.77 


68.796.19 
4J10J0 


BtlJ6 


894.00 
843  52 

3.550.00 
217.31 

Tissid 
ielo 

Sris 


1.416J0 


792J8 


15.947.31 

5J53  00 
2.000.00 


723.06 


225.18 
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OriMMiitiw  w  Mmdul  Filmi 


Dl 

k 

■• 
It 


M -■ 

Dl  IZZZZZ-  '   , , , , ...— il. , ,         ■ 

Bi __. 

Oi  __ • 

Oi 

k : 

Bi 

Bi — - — — 

Bi 

Dl — -— 

Oo  

Slunm  C(Mjn   lg2S  «  SIfttI,  m  W«^ln|ton.  DC  20006        _~ 

Euim  S  Cawii.  2759  U««oni  uw  l«»  W«liinjlo(i  OC  2001S ri-.;:siV- 

C.  DmHni  CwilH,  «»  Flm  1050  THornjs  (tttenon  Sttwt  m  l«Mh.«|toB,  K  20007 

Oo    

Oo    — - 

Oi  ZZZI'ZZ... Z.ZZ! 

tiihibiM  C«,  2038  ■  St .  IW  WlJltnutoi,  BC  20036  

C  Riclurt  Ca  2001  <»e»l  r»wl»  Rwd  Ciiirlone  IIC  2t217-4SM 

Cnc  C«  «1»  7lli  SI .  S£  WjjUmitw  DC  20003  

Bruct  Ovt  'O  8oi  677  Hjrpen  Fur,  WV  25425  

Diniel  Dili  172»  IfUiMtfiuwIts  Awnue,  l«*  WijUinjton,  K  2003* 

RoMt )  Cnin  3506  Ft»(tnc»  Pl«  tensinilon  MO  ?M95  3405       

itmn  t  Cfinw.  \m»tm1v\tm.m  Wjihinron  DC  20006  

William  C  Otmn.  5396  Gull  Boulevard.  11 102  SI  WkBuii  fl  33706        

Dinwt  1  HiMf  PC    5396  Coll  Boul«v»ril  11102  SI  OtenOun.  Fl  J370t 

OoMk)  *  Cf»««  919  l«h  Sliwt  m  1400  Kisliin|lo<i  K  20006  

Ithirt  C  Oawtonf,  1825  Sjmcj«l  Mont  Dnvt  RmIoo  V«  22090        ..„______„ 

Hoftin  Owtort,  8oi  M  /Uiertown  fk  IJ 104  5000  

CiMhw  Ojnimics  Inc.  1143  N  OMfjl  Pmhini  Hjmmond,  l>  70401 ». 

DoutUi  P  Ci«w.  100  »£  Adams  Sl«l  Peona  I  61629-1430  __.— 

Maff  Dtfil  Cnsp  601  Ptmisylyania  *w    IW  1700  WasNii|ton.  DC  200M-2fOI 

ludi  Crectttt   122  Maryland  »« .  Nt  Wailiiniton  K  20002  

llot)«<1  W  CnHiuv  1520  in  Slrtet  *».  1520  Wa»liin|tM.  DC  20006   

Rolol  M  Crwnailc.  1800  Hauachuuttt  A«  .  m  Wiiliin|to«.  K  20036 
Ctiafin  H  CivmKil  Inc  6709  Gewiia  StrM  Clmr  Chau  MO  20815 

Oo         

Do         

Do        -_ --r-i. 

Rat  I  ZmtiMei  ItOO  Mmactviini  Rwme.  MT  Wi^imtw.  DC  20031 

Mart  E  Crasfcj  1 1 10  R  Girt*  Rd  1500  A/iin|toii.  V*  22201-4714  

CniOTil  t  Mocioi.  1001  Ptnosyi«an.a  Aw    m  Washmitoii.  K  20004-2S0S ~ 


Bi 


Bi. 
Bi  . 
Dl  . 
Bi  . 
Bi 
Bi. 


Bi. 
Bi  . 
Bi  . 
Dl 
Dl 
Oi 


,  lODl 


tm.  m  WisMoiton.  K  2«0O4-2S«  . 


Cimdl  t  Mormi  btifiuliMll  LP.. 

Do  

Do 
Win  0  Cdadm.  1235  ItttffMii  Oamj  Wtimti  Ailin|to«  VA  22202 
CullCT-fisttf  t  Co  PC  Ba  17370  Washmflon  K  20041 
Uw  Ots  ol  touuuii  W.  Coim.  1300  I  Stittt.  MM.  HOS-E  HaslKiflai^  DC  20DOS  . 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 


Harry  C  C»iinin|Ham  85  Wpt  S»«ncef  Im  Ptiiiadtipnia.  PA  19120 

HWIiani  J  Coimmiliam  115  l6Hi  St    «•  Wartington  K  20006        — 

RmOiII  L  Cumti  4;:  Ml    1  »wj«  137  Sumiml  W  07901  ,      ,. 

taM  M  C«<r»   1750  >         *•  •!  ^nfton  X  20006  .^ 

«lf»n«  I  Curtin.  300i:  >    ■  -    i*  I'  4  Washmitoii  K  20007  

Ctirtn  Thaitr  Upu  Slncni  ■<     •    '.  "      >iu   I  Canal  Pla/a  PC  Boa  7326  MIIRd.  MC  OtIU  . 

M  Rupot  Cuim   1244  I9I^      ..*«»,-  ijtw  OC  20036  

Cutm  (  Su«l*d,  \m  H  it.«:.  .W!  ftj-'-jflon.  K  2110J4 _ __ 

Do      

Do        

Do  

Rait  NK  CApliicii   1130  Conntcticul  Aw    M  M30  WasAinfton  K  2003i 

a  InduDnn  be.  Salem  Lalv  Or  loni  Craw.  L  60047 

CO  Associain  317  MauacliMia  *>•..  K.  tlOO  H»M|M.  K  2M02 

Do 

Do  — 

Dl  __ 


Bl 
Bi 


Empdnwliwt 


Commomwalth  o*  Pw*to  Rco       

Cofwclioos  Cvvxation  ol  Amencj , 

CSS  TttmsKiii  Iklwrt  Attibatn  AIM 

tRRA  InduStrj  Comm.ttK  

Inttfnationai  S«ap  Oealen  Assn  ..... . — . 

InwjtiMiit  Conpaiiir  kittitutt 

Main  Km)  t  Pineapple  C«  be 

Midaest  Television.  Inc 

National  Football  lta|iie 

KM  Coip  _ — 

Post  Newsmen  Stations  be 

Stale  of  Artansas  DepI  ot  Human  Sennces 

State  ot  Connecticut  Dept  ol  Income  MaintciiMCI 

Slate  0)  Hamaii  Dept  ot  Human  S«VKes 

State  of  Illinois  Dept  o<  Public  Aid 


Stale  ot  Louisiana  Dept  ol  Health  t  HotpaUk 

Stale  ol  Michitan  Dept  ol  Mental  Health  

Stale  ol  Missouri  DepI  ot  Social  Services  

Slate  ol  New  Toil.  Oltice  ot  Mental  Health 

Slate  ol  Noith  Carolina  Oep(  ol  Human  Resound 

Slate  ol  OWahoma.  Oepi  ol  Human  Services         

Slate  ol  South  Carolina  Health  I  Human  Services  Fiunce  Con 
Slate  ot  West  Vir|inia.  Divsion  ol  Human  Services 
Stale  ol  Wsconsin.  Dept  ol  Health  I  Social  Scfvicei  „. 

Sun  tite  Assurance  Co  ol  Canada  (US)   . — r— 

United  tethnobjies  Corporation 

Wasliiniton  Post  Company  (lot  I4e4ia  Gnw||  „— . 

American  Soc  ol  Mechanical  Enfineers      

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc  

Berini  Sea  Fishermen  s  Assn        _______ 

Cordova  Distrtt  Fishermen  Umttl.  he 

Fairtianks/Nprth  Star  Borou|h       ___— . 

PkiIc  Manne  Fisheries  (^missM 

United  Ftsftermen  ol  AlasU .i 

Common  Cause  

Beik  Stores  Services  Inc 

Campaifn  lor  UN  Reform -Political  Educaloii  Comminec 

National  Paits  t  Conservation  AuOMlM*  

National  Cable  television  Assn  be 

Customs  Science  Services  Inc  

American  bstilute  ol  Architects 

Cramer  t  Habei  PC  (ForCanawral  hxt  Authority) 

Canawral  Port  Authority 

W  R  Grace  I  Co  'World  Headqujrtw 

Coo's  Brewini  Company  _   

Mack  Trucks  Inc 


Reese  Communications  Cos  (tor  Philip  Moms  USA)  . 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 

Business  Eiecutnes  to'  Natwnal  S(Cvnt|.  Inc 
Amercan  Civil  liberties  Union 

Portland  Cemenl  Assn  

National  Rural  Ebctnc  Cooperatiw  Assn 

EDO  Corp 

McDonnell  Ooufias  HeKopiers 

MTS  Systems  Cofp 

Nottirop  Corp  -. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatiw  tun  .. 
Special  Industrial  Rada  Serv«e  Astn.  be 
Amcncan  Forest  Resou'ce  Alliance 

Ajato,  be  

Associated  Gas  Distnbutou ~. . 

Anon  Products  Inc  . 

B'DOlitiin  Union  (Us  Co 


Recnpts 


3.112  50 
II.2M0O 
1,00000 
2,U7  50 


USDM 


SJM.N 
1. 250  00 
IJMOO 
1.9M0O 
1.000  00 
6.287  52 


Eipendituns 


SJ7031 

iiiiO 


tM 


IJ0IS3 
93  77 

129  60 
1018 

51012 


Central  Nebraska  PubK  fxmm  t  ImtMiw  Ontmt 

Cliesapeake  Utilities  Corp _... 

City  *  North  Miami  _ 

CMMMmcations  Saleiiile  Cm 

Coali  MM  Refion.  be     

Ea|lt-ricl>r  Iii4«ilnn.  Inc 

Ell  li%  t  CMfMf      

Emc^  tBtofilwoe  .^^ 

Lehn  1  Fmk  Products  G<oii| 

Mendian  Minerals  Co 


MMnewla  Minini  I  Maniifictiim|  Co 
HMNMl  Assn  cl  Wlwiesaiei-Oist'ibuton 
IWwiial  Risk  Retention  Assn 

Nebraska  Public  Pone'  Oislnct      

Pan  AmerKan  Wwtd  Airways  Inc.  ri  ll.  - 

Re|«nai  Aiirne  Associatwo       

Tittany  t  Co         

Trust  to<  Public  Lands  

United  Cities  Gas  Co 

Western  Goverawi'  tein 

INyatt  Company      

Ann  PitKlucts  be 

Board  o<  Foni|n  Trade  Cm  I  ol  the  Republic  ol  Ctm  . 

Siniapore  TraOe  Deveiopmeni  Board        

Emerson  Eleclnc  Co  — — 


Comminee  to  Support  the  Anlitrasl  Ijin  .-. 
RMmmI  Assn  ot  Securities  and  Commenial 
WDiMill  Coalition  ol  Petroleum  Retailers  be 
S<n|«nters  Guild  ot  America 
National  Fraternal  O'de'  o<  Police 


Amencan  Fed  ol  Labor  t  Con|ftss  ol  tndintnil  OtiamiMn  . 

New  lersey  State  Bar  Ajsn        

Food  Mantetmi  Institute  

Molonycle  Riders  Foundation,  be 

PlHtil  Mimi,  be — 

GmnlMonct 


Mountains  Recreation  and  Conservation  VilDonty 
PolomK  Investment  Associates 

Unmersity  ot  CoMnds  - 

Gull  Powe«  Compaq 


Mitieimer's  Assn  

Amercan  Assn  tor  Dental  Research  

Association  ot  Academic  Health  Sciences  Library  Oinctsrt  

Association  ot  Unnersity  PTO|rams  in  Health  AdmioistralMi  _ 

Conjoint  Comm  on  DiafnosK  Radolocr  — 

Delta  Dental  Ptans  Assn  

Mcdcai  Library  Assn  

National  Assn  ot  State  Lan|  Term  Care  Ombusman  PioflM  - 


3.687  51 
2.576  00 
3.075  M 

35  00 
11500 

1000 

lilDJD 

2JS0M 
lOMtD 

23DM 
U.2S 

1.87500 
3.00000 

713  20 

IJMJD 



3M0.aD 
2JD00I 
1.00000 
2  000  00 

17500 



«M.H 



.-..«..,. 



140  00 
SI  125 

iOM 

10  00 

US  00 

1.475  00 

1000 

10  00 



3tIN 

iiooooo 

6.000  00 
5.000  00 
5.000  00 
650  00 
16571  10 

900 
3tlS7 

~1103"76 
1.299  75 

SMJD 
IJOOOO 

2JOO00 

0.0)7  12 

1.960  92 
930 

757175 

3J75  00 

I.S3I2S 
9SSM 

100.00 

4noo 

1.200.00 
IJOOOO 

129  OO 

339  38 

6.529  13 

1.50000 

110.00 

100.00 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 


DAmoie  I  Doyle  hic  PO  Boi  20013  Washington.  DC  20005  

Norman  E  0  Amours   i:i7  [vermay  Court  Mclean  V*  22iOI 

Dc  

Wiiiian-  K.  Oabaj'    «-»  h  "adden  1919  Pennrr  .a-  a  »*    tw  1400  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Do  

Susan  Oahlguist.  2000  K  St .  !*»,  8th  Foe  Washington  DC  20006  

Frank  J  Daily.  411  East  Wisconsin  Aw  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202 

WiMmi  lUy  Domes.  1616  H  St ,  (•*  Washington  OC  20006      

Dw)  FwMn  loc  Riifoosible  Dairy  Policy  514  C  Street.  NE  Wasbiniton.  DC  20002 — 

OlRiM  W  Oolfympb.  1575  I  St    NW  Washington  DC  20005      

James G  Dalton.  1420  K,nf  S;  Ainai^a-a  V*  22314-2715  

John  H  Oamgard,  20C1  Pp--,.  «r  j  ««    m  1600  Washington  DC  20006-1807  

Patrick  E  Dandino,  135C  tin,  toi  »>»    m  MOO  Washington,  OC  20005  

)ohn  E  Daniel   1233  20th  St    NW  1701  Washington,  DC  20036 

lim  Daniels  4759  S  Conway  M  Olando  a  32812 


David  S  Oanielson.  1505  Pnnce  Street  1300  Aioanona  VA  22314 _ _ 

Nancy  Danielson.  600  Maiytand  Aw    S*  i::.'V(  Wasfmgton  DC  20024    

Dale  Danto  Jr ,  1000  Ttwmas  Jetlfson  'J-rr   if*  6"-  Fl  Washmpon,  DC  20007  . 

David  E  Oanowtch,  1101  15th  Street  NW  1430  *as^.ng1on  DC  20005  

)o-Ellen  Oarcy   1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036        _ 

Richard  C  Darting,  1156  15th  St    IM  Washington  DC  20005 


Diane  Dawnny  Dameille,  1850  K  Slieet,  NW,  Suite  1195  Washington,  DC  20006 

Marti  C  Darrtll,  1101  14th  Street  NW,  11400  Washington,  DC  20005    

)ohn  C  Datt,  600  Maryland  Aw   SW  Washington  DC  20O24        

Theodore  S  I  Davi  624  South  Qumcy  Street  Green  Bay  Wl  54301  _._ 

Ean  F  David   1776  Eye  Street  m  1700  Washington  DC  20006  

John  C  David.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036   

Daviooft  I  Malito.  100  East  42nd  Street  New  yort.  NY  10017  

Do 


lames  H  Dandson.  1211  Connecticut  Awnue.  MN.  KIO  WisDmflM.  K  20036  . 


Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 

Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do 


Donne  M  Oniei.  1120  Connecticut  Aw    NW  1727  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Drew  H  Daws.  IIOI  16lh  SI .  m  Washington,  DC  20036  

Edward  M  Davis.  410  First  Si    S£  Washington  OC  20003  

Edwin  H  Davis,  2030  M  St    Mm  Washington,  OC  20036 


Fred  G  Davis  701  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  )M  4th  Floor  Washington.  K  20004  

liianne  H  Davis   1627  »  Street,  ««,  1500  Washington,  OC  20006      _ „. 

Mehaei  Daws,  735  North  Water  St ,  1908  Mihiraukee,  Wl  53202-4105    

OnO  R  Daws  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta,  GA  30301   

Robert  Daws   1350  I  Street  WK,  11000  Washington,  K  20005 _. 

Davis  t  HannM,  UU  PUMuylvwu  Amom.  NW.  11200  Wasluailoi.  K  20004  . 


Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Ol 

Dl  . 

Dl  . 

Ol 

Dl 

Oo 

Do 


Davis  Polk  t  Wardwell.  1300  Eye  St .  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20005  . 
Do  „ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 


Dbns  t«n|M  4  Inmni.  1752  N  St..  NW.  IDOO  WnlmflM.  DC  20036 

Do , : _. 

Do 


Oo . 

Oo 

Do 

Donald  S.  OlwiM.  1133  Cmictlcil  km..  NW.  f  lOOO  WUlMi|ioi,  DC  20036  . 

Do  ...._ _ 

Do  

Do 

Rliett  8  Dawson.  1900  Pennsylvania  Aw    m  Washington  DC  20068  

Robert  M  Dawson   1800  Ma•.^ar^u^w  kw    IM  Washington  DC  20036 
Brenda  T  Day   HOC  Cc--i- ■    „• '<►    wi*   «*•  :v.j:--gtor  OC  20036  . 


Harry  F  Day   1800  K  Sit--   o* 
Gaston  Oe  Bea'i     OV  :-:    '■ 
0  Mark  Oe  Micif 'f  •  :   b:i      - 
lamesO  Deal  :■.  "■     '' 

Moqmn  M  Dean   ;«,':  ire  :,:>-i 
Ml  Kusseli  Oeane  Hi  888  :  l" 

Do 

Do 


tv.-  It    WW    U 


:ooo6        , 

Aastiington,  DC  20036  , 
•  .  U  85072-3999  


I       irrasningion  OC  200O6     

s*   1-  :o  Washington,  X  20006 


Empbyer/Clienl 


Seton  Hall  Uniwrsity  

Galney  Bennett  h  Associates  Inc       

Amencan  Council  ol  Stale  Savings  Supefvison  

Cntfit  Union  National  Assn  Inc 

Contnl  Unon  ol  Agricultural  Cooperatrves  (ZENCHUl  , 

Houston  Cleanng  House  Assn 

National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Secunty 

Quailes  i  Brady  (For^^neral  Motors  Corp! 

National  Retail  Federation    


Amencan  Cynamid  Company  (Foilldoile  Lilofatohes) 

National  Society  ot  Piolcssional  En(iM(«s  

Futures  Industry  Assn.  Inc  _ 

btenational  Franchise  Assn  

lotNUtioul  Iidnology  Corporation 

Nitionl  Asa  ol  State  Farm  Agents 

AmchcM  Optomdne  Assn 


Fanws  Educational  and  Ck>-Operatiw  Union  ol  Amenca  _. 

UMMd  Ralston  Keyes  and  Danks  (ForKnieger  International,  be)  . 

National  Council  ot  Savings  bstilutions 

bwstment  Company  institute 

J  C  Penney  Co  Inc  

Schering-Plough  Corp        

Miller  Balis  6  O'Neil,  PC  (For  Amencan  Pubkc  Gis  tea  UKM)  - 
Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation  


Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

National  Assn  ot  Bnadcastets  

long  Island  Uniwrsity 

Nassau-Sutlolk  Hospital  CoukiI.  be  

iames  H  Davidson  8  Associates  be  (For Amencan  Adveitisbg  Fedention)  ... 
Davidson  Colling  Group.  Inc  (ForAmencan  Assn  ol  Advertising  Agenciesl 
lames  H    Davidson  8  Associates.   Inc  (ForAmencan  Newspaper  Publrsheis 
Assn) 

Davidson  Colimg  Group,  Inc  (For Association  ot  National  Advertisers,  be) 

Davidson  Coiling  Group  (ForCaraustar  Industnes  Inc)  

Davidson  Colling  Group,  Inc  (forDirect  Marketing  Assn)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Field  Container  Corp)   

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For<Urden  State  Paper  Company)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (ForHalltown  Papertioard  Col 


Davidson  Coiling  Gnjup,  Inc  (ForAlagajine  Publishers  of  Ameiici.  he)  

Davidson  Coiling  Group  Inc  IForMiller  I  Chevalier)  

Davidson  Coiimg  Group  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters)  

lames  H  Davidson  &  Associates  Inc  (ForNatnnal  Assn  of  bdustnil  t  OHiet 
Parks) 

Davidson  Colimg  Group  (ForNewart  Gnup)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Newman  t  dinipnny)  

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Rock-Tenn  Cowpiofl  

lames  H  Davidson  8  Associates  be  ffdrXiMl  CbNUi;! 

Davidson  Colling  Gnxip  (For  Sonoco  PndKtl  Co) 


Davidson  Colling  Gioup  (ForSou'rwasi  "aor  Manufactunng  Cll 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  Waioo''  Co'p  __ 

Davidson  Colling  Group  (For  While  P.geor  Paper  Co) 

lames  H  Davidson  8  Associates,  Inc  (Forrellow  Pa(es  hibkskffs  Am) 

American  Bankers  Assn  _ _ 

Natwut  Soft  Dnnk  Assn  

AaMlieM  Nuclear  Energy  Council     

CoiWROO  Cause  

Edison  Electnc  Institute 

FMC  Corporation   

Amencan  Malting  Bartey  Assn,  be  

Coca-Cola  Company _ _ 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  of  Lite  Insurance 
Aicoma  Packing  Company  Inc 
Amencan  General  Ute  Insurance  Co 

AmerKan  Horse  Ckwncil  

Armco  Steel  Co 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  

Chicago  Board  ot  T'ade   

Committee  ol  Annuity  Insuiirt 

Committee  ot  Lite  Insurers  „., 

Dresser  Industnes,  be      

First  Penn-Pacilic  Ute  Insurance  Co 

Flonda  Power  (  Ughl       _ 

Flonda  Sugar  Cane  League,  be  

Hughes  &  Luce 


James  GrahMi  Brown  Foundation 

Lincoln  NMIomI  Ute  towanee  Co 

KitiMal  Asm  of  life  ConpMies 

Nabonil  Cittlemer's  Assn 

Stock  hlormalion  Group     

US.  Sugir  Corp  _ 

Underwnters  of  Lloyd  s  London      ...._ 

Amencan  Inst  ot  Certified  Public  Accountants  - 

CoreSlates  Financial  Corp     

John  Hancock  Mutual  Lrte  Insurance  Companr  . 

IWilberg  Rravis  Roberts  8  Co  — 

LIV  Corp 

Morgan  Guj-anty  Trust  Co 

Morgan  Sianiey  &  Co,  be  

Nomwst  Corporation  

Occidental  International  Corp 

Amencan  Honda  Motor  Co,  be 

Bni  Mantime  Inc  

McCaw  Communications  Cos 

lurne'  Broadcasting  System 

Western  Pioneer,  be  _ 

WGK  Devebpnwit  Corp  

Mcnael  Gaughan  

OptieiaM  Assn  of  Amenca 


Virfin  Islands  Gill  6  Fashion  Shop  Am  . 
VSrfM  Wands  Meichants  Assn 

Mnie  Dcetnc  Power  Co  

Natwnal  Rural  Electnc  Cooperatne  Am  . 

Chrysle  Corporation         

New  rorti  StKk  Etthange,  be 

Hottmann-U  Roche,  Inc    

Anzona  Public  Sennce  Compa^i 

National  AC  Underymters  Inc 

Georgia-f^ific  Corp       

Auto  btemKional  Assn 

Coalition  of  Automotiw  Assns 

Specialty  Eguipmem  Marlet  Assn   


Receipts 


6.480.00 
250  00 
750  00 
260  00 


14J31.00 

21600 

3.600  00 

15.55000 
2.02500 
2JO0J0 


3.062.63 

16.461.50 

6.000.00 

39511 


14.000.00 


12.913.00 


1.000.00 
500  00 

9.000  00 
9.000.00 
5.947.54 
17.16922 
6.13504 

5.947.54 
8.63391 
5.947  54 
1.72641 
4.24102 
870  76 
17,169.22 
15.10517 
21.757  42 
6.42810 

12.46346 

875.64 

I0.0O125 

12,548.78 

7,053.11 

6,218^9 

94195 

5.947  54 

1.500N 
388.17 

6.375  00 
10.62202 

3i«J5 
13.00000 

1.42500 


1.900.00 
600.00 

200  JM 

360il0 

1.500.00 

IJOOOO 

3.500.00 
6.73840 


50000 

1.4I6J0 

600.00 

210.00 


IMM 


43000 

16.97200 

84100 

...._.„._.^ 

2.125  JN 
2S«J0 


1.7S0JI0 


4.250m 

412.50 

22.355  00 

2.535  00 
14J70  00 

2,433.00 

"loobjo 


Eipendituies 


63035 


10.75 


ISOjOO 

"ma 


5819 

"Kiiajs 


130.M 
21454 
27500 


100.10 
396  09 


77218 
57204 


80300 
9M 


35il0 
35il0 
52.11 
52.11 

128J6 
67  00 


76  JO 


35,00 
646  70 
30,00 

idrib 

SOJO 


32.00 


87.00 
26.00 
460.20 
19276 
353  94 


75.00 


IJIUO 


139i2 
62032 

2.485,30 


JMI 
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Oriiiiuillox  w  intfrmliMl  Filmi 


OeOevoiu  I  Plimcton.  875  Thinl  Am  .  23nl  Floof  Hwr  Tort.  »IT  1O022 
Rclurd  k  Okki   IIOI  Vemoni  4wniic.  MN  Wisliin|tni.  OC  20005 
William  II  Otm.  500  E  Unt(.  »  1920  Wijh.n|to(i.  K  20024 
Bnm  Dem.  1957  E  S) .  W*  Wisnmfton  OC  200M 


Gnrit  H  OttnoB  tas«(jles.  Inc.  6728  OW  McUm  »illi»  Onw  Htltin.  V»  22101 

Cwc  *  0«l  Wrto.  1333  f  Sti»»l.  !•*,  1710  Wijhinitiwi.  DC  20004-1108  ^^^™_ 

EDwra  N  DelJMj  i  Auociatn.  Cm.  1629  II  SliMt  l«ll.  11000  WijUmpon.  OC  20001 . 

Do        - ~ 

Os  -...__. -- - - — 

Do  . 

Dttchimpt  lojuMn.  MO  llwi  llMWlHiW  M.  ■».  H55  Wll>i«Hl».  BC  gW? 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Otkfttt  I  louctit  1001  P«ons»t»inii  Ihie  Suiti  35011  Wijhiintoo.  OC  20004-2SH 

Do  .  .  

1*1111  OemcltuH  499  South  CjsiIoI  St .  »,  1401  WlJUintton,  K  20003   

Doniu  Demps«»   1627  lit  Strtet,  m  MM  l««hin|t»n.  OC  20006  

Perrj  Cmio  DenDy   1301  frjnldin  Strttl  Tinli  6B-1  Mointon,  TX  77002    

amti  H  Otnisofl.  4801  MauocliuJ(«s  kit.,  m.  1400  HuHinfim.  DC  20016 — - 

Win  H  0Mmin,''isaijfl''wC()micH''4Mf~&ii;»S  hSnon  (Mr  «  »!« 

RoOert  k  Owmin  SCO  MjcyUnO  Avtnut  SW,  l2(J2w  »I^J^ln|tO(l.  DC  20024 

Dan.«  8  Dennint  1331  Pmniytwnn  »w  ,  IW  1930  Wjsrunfto".  DC  20004  . 

Dmiius  I  Ownis  5i    1001  Ptnrsylvinij  »w  m  MbO-K  Wijftinpon.  DC  200M 

iMd  »nn  Denton   1275  Ptnn5»ivanu  Ax    NW  1400  Wnh.n|to«.  OC  20004 

Rgtvt  Nmi  Denton  2001  S  Sl-eel  m  130!  «jsriir.|ton  OC  20009  — ~ 

WetUOenyn.  1776E»eSlrMf,  NW  IIOSO  Xajliinpon.  K  20006      _- 

Bnjn  R  Oettr,  1199  N  Fjitlji  Strtet  1204  Aiexjndrn.  V»  22314     — 

to  Ellen  DeuBcn   1625  Miujchujeltj  »»enu«,  m  Wijliiniton,  DC  2003*  _ _ 

Ciioline  M  Devine  HOC  Connecticut  tut .  m  K20  Wislnntton.  DC  20036 

Devine  Millcmet  Suw  i  Brinch.  Ill  Amhent  Street  Hinctwjter.  NH  03105    

R  Daniel  Devlin,  808  I7in  Street,  m.  1520  Wa»liin|ton  DC  20006     

Rooert  I  Dewey.  1525  New  Hamoshire  »<enue  m  Wiilimjton.  DC  2003* 

Do  

Dofis  1  Oewton.  1025  ConnectiC'jl  *«e    m.  1507  WasKinjtoo,  DC  20036        _ _ 

Aiei  I  Oeeoruiere.  490  I  Enfant  PtiiJ  SW,  12202  WajHinglon  X  20024  ■ 

Mainlale  OeBo*,  1001  Pen-iyvsi' 3  *»enue  1715  Soutn  Concourse  Wajliin|lon.  K  2000* 

Kicriael  >Cano   \K  -■    *"  *«Hiri|ton  DC  20005  

Michael  OeC"!, 1,0  4:  w   «"?:  *asliin|ton,  K  20OO1  ..-„ 

lames  U  Oefrancii  '  »v«    KK,  11014  Waslimiton,  DC  2003*  

Usa  M  Oefusco  PuOlic  Aiia.rs  Ottice  WO  New  MampjUire  Aw  ,»*(,  11111  Waslii«|lon,  OC  20037 
Law  Ottces  ol  Paul  H  Oelaney,  Ir ,  1826  letferson  PlKe.  m.  1201  Waslnnftoo,  DC  20036       ,_.. 

Deftra  Delee,  1201  IStn  Street,  It*  Washmiton,  OC  20036       „ _ , 

fred  R  Dduca   1735  New  Tork  A«    NW  Wisfiintton,  DC  2000*  

Martin  L  DePoy  777  :4lh  Si    NW  Washinron,  OC  20005 


William  R  OeReuter   1828  I  Street,  NW  W06  Washington  OC  2003* 

Christine  DeVriei,  1101  14tii  Street  m.  1200  Washmpon,  DC  20005 

Bonnie  S  DeWitt,  1875  Eie  Street,  m.  MOO  Washmjion  OC  20OO6    _. 

IKomas  R  OeYolia,  7361  Calhoun  Place  Ralinlle,  MO  20850  

Henry  L  Diamono.  1350  I  Street  m.  1700  Washmfton.  DC  20005         

Chestct  T  OicMrson  Ir    700  Fourteenth  Street.  MN  IIIOO  Washineton.  K  2000S 

Ann  SanOen  Dickey,  300  Marylind  Avenue,  N(  Washmiton  DC  20002 

Elaine  Dickinson  880  S  Pickett  Street  Aloanitna,  V«  22304 

Ockinson  Wrifht  Moon  Van  Dusen  I  Freeman,  1901  I.  St ,  MN.  1801  WislmfMa.  OC  20036 

Dickstein  Stiapuo  *  Mono.  2101 1  St .  iM  Washmiton.  OC  20037 

Do  

Do .,  !!^iizzizi""'"T"'""rrrriTm..!ZL_! — _ 

Do  ' 

Do  —. . 

Do  . 

Do  


Ol 

0>  . 

Do 

Do 

0) 

l»l 

Dl 

Di  . 

0» 

Ol 

•l  , 

k 

01  , 

k 

0* 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Rtk  Diefei,  1 125  15th  Street  m  Washirjton,  X  20005      „__ 

Doiolhea  M  Ocmef.  7373  Hunt  Awnue  OarOen  Grove.  CA  92(42 —^ 

NaMr  I  Owfcio.  1730  M  St    NW  1412  Washmiton,  OC  20036        

nWMS  8.  Dine.  440  First  Street,  NW  KOO  Washmiton  DC  20001 
MdMl  F  Dmmii,  (00  Pennqivinia  Ave .  SC.  1206  Wisliin|ton.  K  20003 
Do  I 


Oo 
Do 
Do 


lames  C  Dintpr.  1201  New  Yoft  *w .  NW  1300  «Fastim|to«.  OC  2000S 

Direct  Sellini  Association   17/6  K  Street.  NW  Wjsh>n|ton,  DC  2000( 

Dale  P  Dirks,  511  Capitol  Court  NC  Suite  300  Washington  X  20002 

Mary  Ann  Dims.  9  West  57th  Street  New  Tort.  Hi  10019  

DisaMed  Amencan  yetetans,  3725  Alaandna  Pike  Cold  Sprin|.  KT  41(7* 
PUsy  B  Da.  1201  16th  St ,  IM  Washin|to«,  DC  20036 
Dcm  Anett  Auociatn.  905  16th  SlroM.  NW.  8310  Washin|to<i.  K  2000*  .... 
Oo 


Chalks  I  0«o«4.  1720  I  St .  Wr  1Mi8iii|len.  OC  2800!  

Gcard  D  OiMarco.  Two  Slate  Street.  Crossroads  Bld|.  1400  Rochcstef.  HV  IKU 

Do  ..^. 

NKholas  I  Oilkchael   1275  8  Street,  NW,  1850  Washin|ton,  X  20005-400* 

tathoiy  F  DiPiSOuale.  902  Renlroe  Road  Tillade|a  Al  35160  

)  CJvn  DoMs.  2711  Nonh  Haslvll  Avenue  Daitas,  TX  75204  

i  Craliam  Oodion.  PC  Boo  21106  SAievoooit.  Ut  71156     


EmploiKf/Dient 


Sony  CofB  ol  Amenca       - ..  — 

Amencan  Medcal  Assn       ,__ 

Aiitrjit  Owners  (  Pilots  Assn      

Associated  General  Contradois  ol  AmerKa  

Association  ot  State  8  Temtonai  Health  OHculf  _ 

third  Dass  Mail  Assaiation 

Association  ot  Outplacement  Consolliiif  ftim.  IK  . 

Haicourt  Brace  Jovanowch.  Inc         _. 

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Insulin  

National  Council  ol  Business  Advison .. 

City  ol  Huntsville  

City  ot  MoHilc  „ — 

Deep  Sea  Intematenal.  Inc         ,        - 

Louisiana  Nature  I  Science  Cnttr,  kc 

Spnni  Hill  Colleie    _ 

William  Carey  Colle|c 


CoaMioo  Aiainst  the  loss  DiuNoDWCt  Ml  . 

Money  Stoie  Investment  Co  — 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurm   

OiKle  Corporation    ._ 


Amei  International,  he ■ __ 

Edison  Electric  Institute    

Westinihouse  ElecIrK  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institull  — 

Farmers  Educational  1  Co-Ooenln*  Union  ot  Afflonci  . 

General  Eiectrx  Co 

Southern  California  Edison  Co  . 

Pacific  Telesis  Group  

Alliance  ol  Nonprofit  Mailon  ... 
Eastman  Kodak  Co 


International  Council  of  Snooping  Centers 
Association  of  Flight  Attendants.  AR-CIO  .. 

MoOii  Corp  

State  ot  New  Hampshire.  Attonwy  Gcocral 

Trans  World  Airlines.  Ik  

Defenders  ol  Wildlife 

Energy  Conservation  Coaiition/Enviionmcntal  Action  Foun4 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  . 

lenneco  Gas — 

MacAndiews  1  Fortes  Holdin|t,  kK 

Afliencan  Health  Care  Assn  . 


Bnthertiood  of  Maintenance  ot  Way  Emglllll 

Ebaico  Services  Inc  

Society  ot  Real  Estate  Aoprmia 

Emhassy  of  Japan 

National  Education  Assn      _________ 

American  Institute  of  ArchiMte  .-,, 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors     -.._____ 

Merrill  lynch  I  Co.  Inc 

American  Nurses  Asm   _ 

Totaao  Institute 

CNA  Insurance  Co    -  - - 

Bevcndr  *  Diamond,  PC  (F<r£linstil 

Monsanto  Co  

Feileral  tipnss  Corp  — 

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  U  S —— 

United  Technologies  Corporation 

Advance  Publications       

Avondaie  Industries.  Inc 

ABO  Securities  Corp 

Bear  Steams  (  Co ___________ 

Boundary  Gas.  Inc 

BATMAN  Corj  

C-3.  Inc  

Car  Audio  Specialists  Aun  (CASA)  

Cordova  District  Fishermen  United,  ke 

EmOasiy  of  Malaysia  

Federated  Cash  Manaiement  Systiw 

First  Annapolis  Savin|s  Bink  fiM.  ___- 

Gueu.  Inc 

Hartour  Group  ltd  — 

Home  Boi  Oftte  Inc 

Illinois  Oept  ot  Children  *  Family  Strvicit 

Iroduois  Gas.  Inc  

9?  Working  Group  

Marine  Engineers  Benelcial  ASM 

Medtronic.  Inc 

)  P  Morgan  Securities.  Inc 


t  Woods  Inlcmationat.  Inc) 


Receipts 


KM 
OJMM 


11.000.00 


75000 

75000 

15.000.00 

IJiOOO 


IJNJO 

30000 

2,100  00 

6.934  68 

43600 

7.013  00 

10.0(2  50 

75120 

350  00 

300  00 

15.00000 

1.00000 


Eipendituies 


MM 
7*776 


IJMM 


mm 


National  Fed  of  Societies  lor  Climcil  Soenl  IMA 

North  Carolina  Dept  ol  Natural  Rnooms  and  CooMigiiity  Ondp  . 

Ocean  Slate  Power  _  ... 

Paulucci  Enterprises  

Sea  Hawk  Seafoods  Inc    ..__.,,. ,1 

State  of  ConnecKut        

States  of  Anunsas.  et  al 


International  Brothertiood  of  ElfCtrKal  INMlien.  An.-CIO-Cl£  

Hyundai  Motor  Amenca  . 

Oiitdooi  Advertising  Assn  of  Amenca.  hic  — 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm  

lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  IFor  Federal  Kemper  Life  Assurance  Col 

lufflbiflnens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  Financial  Companies.  Inc)   . . . 
limtmiens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  Financial  Services  Inc) 
Umtaimcns  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Kemper  hivestors  lite  Insurance  Co)  -. 
UmMmiens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (For  Kemper  Reinsurance  Company)  . 
UmttriKens  Mutual  Casually  Company 
toilding  Owners  t  Managers  Assn  Int'l _.— 


Health  1  Medcine  Counsel  of  Washin|tM  . 
Avon  Products.  Inc       , 


Rational  Education  Assn 

Foundation  Health  Corp  

Institute  for  Clinical  PTT    

Moss  McGat  Bradley  Kelley  I  FoKy  IForPolcy  (  MntflMM  Asso  (tar  Com- 
munity Development  Corp'sl) 

Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  Distnct  (SCRTD) 

Amrican  Petmleum  Institute  _____ _ 

Mackey  t  DiMarco  (For  Tom  Gosnetl)         

Mackey  8  DiMarco  (Fo<  Greater  Rxhester 
National  Wdustiiai  TransoortaliM 


Southland  Corporation      

Southwestern  Elcctnc  Power  Co 


10.00000 

4.01250 

(1200 

10.00000 


2J0O.O0 
2.00000 

3.500  OO 
500  00 

200  00 

6.000  00 
7.000  00 
7.000  00 


iismx 


IVUtJO 

yam 

""UBOJO 

WTliS 
3.250.00 


IMliO 


min 


24.549.90 
»I97 
(390 

197  04 
43129 


2.10000 
li».00 


122.026  67 
3.567  60 
6.500  00 
6.25000 
4.750  00 

3.250  00 
5.000.0C 
2.S00.00 


4.274.S0 


2OS.00 


IMIM 


1.620  71 
970^2 


10000 

"iztiJu 


tl.7l 

7i.00 

4.500.00 

9  32 
10.30 


laoo 


1.47710 


1.20*39 


380  60 
74  72 


79132 


15000 


4.046  03 

194  49 

780 

30  05 

117  73 

208  52 
40000 


122.026  67 

63  00 

6.357  56 

6  006  34 

6.014  80 

6,052  73 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


I  Washmpon,  OC  20036 
1540  Wasnmgton,  DC  20009 


tul*  Domenick  Doerr,  160C  M  Si 
Daniel  P  Oolwrty,  2001  S  SI 

lames  F  Doherty   1129  20th  St ,  m.  »600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Bnan  M  Oolan   195  Montague  Street  Brooklyn.  NY  11201    _ 

Robin  C  Dole.  1 101  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  2003* 

Stephen  G  Oollinger,  1220  t  Street  m  Washington,  OC  2000S 

Dolphin  Group,  Inc,  1047  Gayiey  Avenue  2nd  Fl  Los  Angeles,  CA  90024    ,.._ 

Douglas  Oomenech,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  _ 

Andrew)  Oonelson,  1101  Ibth  Street  IWr  Washington,  DC  20005  _ 

vvin  J  Oonnellan.  1909  K  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20049 

^ju!  Donnellan   1128  16th  Street  l«r  Washington  DC  20036     

in  Elizabeth  Donnelly,  1233  20'  '.■•    ><*  •"':  *a"nglon,  DC  20036 

■•oma!  F  Donnelly,  38O0  N  Fai-ai   J  .•   n  *'  -f-   VA  22203  _. 

w.-lieid  I  Donoho,  412  First  Strec-   '.i  *>:'  -;•:'  DC  20003   

Oonohue  I  Associates,  Inc,  1124:  as;.p'  «     f^jsc  i;OC  Fairtai.  VA  22030 
Ctiartes  Donovan,  601  Ptnnsylvan  a  A/p    in*  #9; ;  Washington,  OC  20004  ... 

David  L  Donovan,  1200  18th  Sl'"«'  •*»  *>■'  -fDn  OC  20036  

William  Donovan,  3138  N   10th  V  «   t    •,■  -   v«  22201  

lames  R  Dorcy,  1666  Connecticf  t^<   .►   t*  Washington,  DC  20009  

Michael  C  Dorf,  130  East  Randolph  Srrf  »;i»00  Chicago,  I  60*01 

■J  Oortman,  1111  14th  St ,  NW  1300  Washington,  OC  20O05    

heith  G  Dorman,  625  Utterly  Ave  ,  7th  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222      

Dorsey  t  Wliitnoy.  1330  Coonecticiit  Am  .  NW  1200  Washington,  K  2003*  ... 

Do    

Do 

Dl 

Dl 

Oo 

Oo 


Dean  R  Oort  8  16*7  K  Stiect.  NW  81230  Waskuigton  K  2000* 

>Tie  M  Doit.  1023  15th  S-Ff  NW  '••  r  w;-^  -f-  X  20O07  

«  Caaei  Oosweii   1101  ff-'rvj- j  «i*  ,.  yw  »•     iVashington.  X  20004  , 

Robert  I  Dotchin,  2550  M  '-ff   H*   I       *,-■    ,-      X  20037  

R  J  Doubrava,  1629  K  S'"?'  KW  •■    ,  ivjsn  ^fo-   DC  20006 

lames  Dougherty,  1244  ;?•■    •  «■•   t*  Washington,  X  20026  __. 

Dougyrty  Consulting,  PO  Bo  ^-   .c.i  falls,  SO  57101-0819  , .. 

Michael  G  Oowd   1233  20tn  Street.  NW,  MOO  Washington,  X  2003* _.. 

Charles  f  Downer,  7901  Westpark  Dnve  McLean,  VA  22102        

lane  lind  Downey,  2200  Mill  Rd  Aleundna,  VA  22314        

lonn  P  Ooyie  )r ,  8600  Boundl)ioo*  Lane  Aleiandna  VA  22309    

M  Theresa  Doyle,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  MN  1500  Washington,  X  20006 

Ronald  W  Orach,  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  X  20024     

David  P  Drake,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1700  Washington,  X  2000* 

lames  E  Drake,  1 101  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  X  20005  

t.-icea  N  D'avo,  410  F.rsl  Street  S£  Washington,  X  20003  

J  A  Drank  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  X  20024 


v-thooy  V  Dresden,  444  N  Capitol  Street,  NW,  1801  Washington,  K  20001  

Dressendoifer-Uird.  Inc.  1730  Rhode  Island  Awnue.  NW.  8210  Washington.  K  2003*  . 

Do     

Do  

Charles  T  Orevna,  4711  Old  Kingston  Pike  Knowlle.  TN  37919   

Stephen  D  Driesler,  777  14th  St    WK  Washington,  X  20005  

William  B  Drigiers  )r ,  1745  letferson  Daws  Highway,  8605  Artmjtw.  VA  22202 

Drinker  Biddle  8  Reath,  901  15th  Street,  NW,  I9O0  Washington,  X  20005  

Aivin  Dnschler  3420  Reedy  Drive  Annandale  VA  22003  _ 

Do  _.. 

Kevin  J  Dnscoll.  1800  M  St ,  *»  Washington  X  20036  

Lorraine  Onscoll,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  §401  Washington.  OC  2003*  

Fran  Du  Melle.  1726  M  Street,  m  1902  Washington,  X  20036    

Mitch  Oubensky.  125C  Connecticut  Ave   MW  1210  Washington.  X  20036 


Dubeisteui  Gmp.  btc.  2100  Pmnsytyina  Ave.,  m.  1350  Wisbiottoii.  K  20037  , 


Ol 
Ol 
Ol 
Ol 
Ol 
Ol 


Do    

Do  

Stan  Dublinshe,  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockville.  MO  20852 

Morgan  D  Dubrow  1800  MassKhusetts  Ate  MN  Washington  X  2003*  _ 
Dudek  Communications  4915  SI  Elmo  Avenue,  1206  Bethesda  MO  20014  . 
lane  McPihe  Dudley,  888  1 7th  Street  m  MOO  Washington.  X  2000*  ..„ 

Kevin  Oufficy.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington  X  20006  

Stephen  C  Duffy.  1101  VermonI  Ave    m  Washington.  X  20005 


Francrs )  Duggan.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Robert  H  Dugger.  1 120  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Mac  S  Dunaway.  Ounaway  8  Cross  1146  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  2003*  . 


Dl 
Ol 
Dl 


Amy  K  Dunbar  PO  Boa  19230  Washmgton  X  20036  

Don  R  Duncan.  1776  Eye  Street  NW.  I70O  Washington.  X  20006 

William  C  Duncan.  1050  17th  Street.  NW,  MIO  Washington  X  20036  . 

DuKan  Weinberg  Miller  8  Pembroke.  PC  .  1615  M  Street  NW.  I8O0  Washiofton.  X  2003*  . 

Oo  

Do  _ „ 

Do _, 

Do  ""''"'~'~'"''~ ",   , 

Do    -...____ 


Mjri  lee  Dunn.  1850  K  St    18*  MOO  Washington  X  20006 

M  :haei  V  Dunn,  600  Maryland  Ave  ,  SW.  I202W  Washington.  X  20024 

*  ham  C  Dunning.  PO  Bm  619500  Dallas.  TX  75261  

,ames  A  Dopree,  1350  Eye  Street,  m  11000  Washington.  X  20005        _ 

Douglas  A  Durante.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue  IM  8515  East  Washington.  K  20014  . 
Ed  Ourlun.  101  Constitution  Ave    NW  Washington  X  20001  .   .     __ 

KMIxmii  M.  Dstilh.  214  Mav.a.>  .:f:  ivr    NE  8420  Washington.  K  20MB 

liHi  L  Doteif.  2000  K  ',-K-  X*  isi'  ^  mail  ngton,  X  20006 

frtiest  OuSestir.  815  16f  '■-'  H*  na--  -j'o^  X  20006        

W    ST  P  DlBov '»       ■        ••    ■    »*   »"    «U5hing1on  X  2003* 

>' ■      riww  •'■    ■    H*  n  :  iva--- Ton  X  20005      

RoCfici  '  Dwrf    ■!.-  h  V  ff   i«*  «?■.-  ■,•  -   y  ?nr,36   

lames  W  Dyer   134)  G  Suff   "M  »^'    *.--,-■      ;-  :[)005  „.,.__ 

Oykema  Gossett   1752  N  S'pf   x*   ■  ■  >        *..-•,■.     X  2003* 

Oo  

Oo  .  

Talis  Dzenitis  633  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  MN.  8600  Waskingto*.  K  20004 

DGA  mtematcnal.  kic.  1133  CwMCtnil  Amiiw.  NW  WaskMfln.  DC  2003* 


Employer/Client 


InwsJment  Company  Institute  

Alliance  of  Nonprofit  Mailers  

Group  Health  Assn  ol  America,  kic  .— 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co        

Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp 

AmeiKan  Petroleum  Institute 

Philip  Moms  Inc  

Amencan  Pulpwood  Assn     

Minnesota  Mnvng  &  Manufacturing  Co  

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  

Amencan  International  Automobile  Dealen  Assi 

Newmont  Mining  Corp         

National  Water  Resources  Assn 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 


Fkus  on  ttie  family _ _, 

Association  of  Independent  Television  Stations,  lac  . 
National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit  Unions 
Federation  tor  Amencan  Immigration  Reform 


Schuyler  Roche  8  2i>irner  (For-Gabnella  Rosenkaom  Tmt) 

American  Bakers  Assn  

Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company  _.. 

City  ot  St  Paul       ,     ,  

Cookson  Amenca,  Inc 

FilmTec  Corporation    

Minnesota  Mining  8  ManulKtiuini  Co.  (3liD 

Morgan  Stanley,  Inc    

Regional  Transit  Board  _, 

Research-Cottrell  Companies ^ 

Deere  8  Company 


Rowland  (  Selieiy  (For  Job  Opportunities  Oiisiiwss  SyiiHnsiiMi) 

Goioman  Sachs  8  Co         _. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  hic 

Delta  Air  Lines  Inc  , 

Delenders  ol  Wildlile  

Philip  Morns.  Inc 


Porter  Wnght  Morris  8  Arthur  (For Coalition  for  Eimnnniental-Eneiiy  Oataicc) 

National  MKhine  Tool  Builders  Assn 

Amencan  Movers  Conference  

)  P  Doyle  Enterprises,  kic  ____„___.. 

Mutual  of  Omaha  Co  

Disabled  American  Veterans 

Ciba-Geigy  Corp    

Amencan  Medical  Assn _ 

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council ____.. 

American  farm  Bureau  Federation  , 

National  Air  Traffic  (Controllers  Assn 

General  Dynamics  Corp     

Metropolitan  Ute  Insurance  Cos „__. 

Science  Applications  Int'l  Corp __... 

Sun  Coal  (^mpany 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  . 

Teias  Instruments,  Inc  

Colonial  Penn  ble  Insurance  Cl 

Leucadia  National  Corp 

PHLCORP       

American  Bar  Assn 

Citizen  Action  Fund  

Amencan  Lung  Assn    

National  Forest  Products  Asso _.. 

Aetna  Lite  8  Casualty     

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  kK 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation , 

Fiber  Optic  Competitioo  US.  tac 

General  Motors  Corp 

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co  . 


McCaw  Cellular  Communicatio«s.  Inc 

Monsanto  (^mpany        

National  Cable  TV  Assn        

Nevada  Resort  Assn  

Warner  Communications  Inc   

Amencan  Soeech-Language-Heanng  kan  . 
National  Rural  Electric  (Operative  Assn  ... 
Lyonnaise  Mananas  America.  Inc 


Do 


Whitetord  Taylor  8  Preston  (ForNational  ConstnclMS teal 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  Amenca    _ 

Amencan  Medical  Assn  

leOoeuf  Lambleiby  8  MacRae  (Fofftdml  EnpiiirMS  Ta  GmM  . 

Ammcan  Bankers  Assn         _.. 

Cnwn  Control  Corp  _ 

Industrial  Truck  Assn 

Lord  Corporation     ., 

Walbro  Corp 


National  Assn  of  Bond  Lawyers 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

Japan  Automobile  Manutactuim  Assa 

General  Atomics  

Kenai  Natives  Assn. 


he 


Lake  Andes-Wagner  Water  Systems  kic 

Mid-West  Electnc  Consumers  Assn    

National  Assn  of  Slate  Energy  Officials 

Pemco  Aeroclei  . 

Western  Fuels  Association.  Inc  

Amencan  Council  lor  Capital  Fomiatm  

Farmers  Educational  8  Co-Operative  Unnn  ol  Ameiici  . 
Caltei  Petroleum  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co  

Clean  Fuels  Development  Coalition        _ 

United  Brothertiood  of  Carpenters  8  Joiners  of  Amenca  . 

MMen  8  Company  

il  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  8  Medicare 


Amencan  Fed  of  Labor  8  Congress  ot  kidustnal  OriiniatoMS  . 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn 

McNair  Group.  Inc  

American  Mining  Congress  

Philip  Moms  Management  (^     „ __ 

Committee  on  US  Business  Canadian  Ule  I  HuU  lns-  Asia 

Militan  Bool  Hanutactunng  Assn 

Total  Mntniin,  Inc 

Scan  Roetock  8  Co 


Oif  kitl  Aff  of  the  Gen  Del  lor  Armements         

Scoele  Nationale  O'Etude  et  de  Const  de  Motevrs  D'Anataon  . 

Sofieavia  

Tfiedyne  B'owr  Engineering     


Receipts 


407  97 
1.489  20 


I92.I 


200  00 
1.500  00 

2.50000 

323  07 

7.87500 

9.00000 
3.00000 


13.75000 
5.00000 
2.50000 

3.564"()0 
1.980  00 
1.00000 
6.468  00 
1.575  00 
590  00 
3.54900 


4.620  00 

2.100  00 
867  00 
180  00 

1.00000 
85  50 
170  00 
53125 

1.60000 


1.37500 

100  00 

1.000  00 

k   2.00000 

22.887  20 

3.00000 

5.27200 

14225 

9.25000 

250M 


25000 

1.000  00 

8.000  00 

290  00 

286  25 

9.000  00 

18.000.00 

40000 

875  00 

2.890.00 


147 


Etpendituies 


37616 
1745 


2S.00 


3005 

12500 

3.207  17 

32  00 


90000 

an 


10.00 

10135 


9500 
250  iiO 

"45732 

148  00 
120.84 


5.00000 
33441 
27016 
59  46 
19476 
92  24 
50  00 
80  00 
8.990  00 


4.50000 
4.500  00 
2  750  00 



3.50000 
9.75000 
1.333  00 



3.000  00 
1.500  00 

9.75000 
2.50000 

9.00000 
14500 



8.00000 
4.00000 

3.750.00 

2.00000 

2S0J0 
3310 

iOKOd 





18.12501 
500000 

J27S 

2.100.00 
18500 

iS7J9 

92iO 

12.6S3G9 

0190* 

3.50000 
6.00000 
682  50 
5.000.00 
13.04*00 

2372j00 

i.Toom 

24918 

1.6(900 
9375  00 

~    2775;oe 
77JI6.00 

IjOOJO 

SOOJO 

2J4000 
1.170J0 

428*5 
149.49 

JMI 


148 


(O.NGRtSSlONAl     KlCOKl)      HOL  Sh 


■January-  3.  1991 


OriMiMm  w  Indi«i4ii«  Filiri| 


AMIiMiT  S  t«1  On  Soutti  ^^«^u>t,  SJfWt  PO  Boi  ?113  ltod.v>«_»lll  S3701-211J 
Ho««  B  fistmin.  «»00  Mjmixiw  LiW  ft*  Fkw  B«ltiB<l«.  MO  ?0814  — — 


OijiHsM  Elton  1725  US!  W(  r  " 
lioBwt  £  L  Elton  «9?1  Essn  «*  f 
Eitoo  AsMiitn.  IBC  I9:i  f  vi  «^ 

RoDirt  E  Ebei,  lOZS  '■ "■        >v 

Brendi  L  Etwrtj  bO  '    ■  .»'   w   I 
CMHtJl  Eb»  901  '    ■      ■-    »•  «. 
Npnilin  R   Eter,  l%l>    **  •      *■    '  > 
HUen  H  Edit.  700  "     1  '  n      -    •' 
itim  EKctnc  kiuit 


«nhiii|ton,  K  ?000t  — 

vvY  CM«,  W  M«IS 

.    ■«»  CMM,  MO  20815    

M  1314  WisKinnw^DC  20011 

*j'.'iir|ton    X20001 
■  -i'm   DC  20007 


«  BtMton  OR  97006-I999   - 
LninOnl   V«  22314 
',1    m  WiUiiniton  DC  2003i 


Clinslociiei  Edle»  li    Kjrviiil  i.j«  Scnoa  CimOndit.  IM  021M  - 

VtancEdluml   1620  f»»  St    »*  llOflO  Wnlnnito".  K  2000t         -„   -- 
Edon  Compiny  600  Nn  Hinipin.n  kH  .  m  IIOIO  WisKiii|toii.  K  20037  „. 

CKtntini  A  Edwnls  633  (^niyvinii  Im    m  HOO  mnlmfw  K  20004 
I  RoMt  Ed«ir<h  260  Mld.ion  ««  Htm  rofj  Iff  10016  ,^, •- 

IKI  EtMrtt  3000  Firu  Kilonii  Bink  Bld|  PO  Bd  123  Mobile  M.  36i01  _ 

Do  -- 

Do       -  

MicHioI  D  t*wrt«.  iToflWd  Stmt  m  WijBinitoa.  K  200* 

Piui  S  E|in  1325  15tft  Street  m  »503  «lishin|to«  DC  20005     

Williiffl  I  tlmi   700  *(idefv>n  Mill  Roid  Purelnje  IW  10577  

Euiem  EK)e<i6en.  1133  19th  Street  m  Wisliin|too.  K  20036      

Roy  L  Eiiuiw  350  Hottli  9tli  Street.  MOO  Bwie  K)  13702  ,_— 

Do  : 

Do  - ~ 

Do  -  — 

•Itien  A  Eisele,  1201  PeBiij»»»lint  *•..  ■».  »370  WiiKinitoiv  0C200M    _ 
Ptiyilu  Eijen   1331  Pennsytnnii  km    I1500II  WiDimro"  00  20004-1703  -. 
»ID«n  C  EisMbOfi   1735  Ne«  Tort  IWenue  »#  Wiiliin|toii  DC  20006 
RoOert  EiHobud   1730  RlioOe  himd  tm   m  IIOOO  Wiiiiiojtoo  DC  2003*  ... 

UnM  S  Erjn«i|le,  225  K  34lii  Street  lle»  Tort  HT  10122 

H  I  Elim  «  110  S  Pirt  0>  CieeMOori  NO  27401  

Steplieii  »  ElUeit   1615  M  St    It*  1200  »liJhin|to«,  X  2003* 

Jint  Eidef  214  n  Henry  SI    4203  Midiwn.  Wl  53703  

U«  Otiiui  ol  PelB  L  Eleey.  304  Victofy  Rojil  Minoj  Bit  M«  02I7I 

Do 
Do 
Do 


EmMyd/Qitot 


I  BuitoB  Ellet  it.  1301  Penniytvinn  )m .  WK.  1300  Wisliiii|toii.  K  70004  ----~- 

Chirtei  W  Ell«tt.  WiKonjin  Petroleum  Council  25  H  Miin  St    1703  Midiwii.  M  UlO  . 

Emily  R  Elliott   107  Hftiiteiiurst  Stillwiter.  OH  74078  - — 

Elliott  2»etien  8  Steelmin  CWd   1227  25t«  Street  m  Wiiliin|toii.  X  20037  

Jolin  M  Ellu  PO  B«  2022  North  Huniiodi  CA  95660  

Do  

Mirt  G  ElUj.  1920  N  St    14*  Wishmfton  DC  20036 

Kenneth  H  Elliion   1001  Pennsytyjnn  Aw  .  >«».  4600-S  »li»hin|1oii,  DC  20004  . 

Mift  M  Elliun   1455  Penntylvinii  Aw    m.  812U  Iteslw^M.  K  20OO4  — 


Do 
Do 


dry  ElraeHit.  fO  !■  3IS3  »  CItti*!.  MO  S330{  „ 

Do  

Itancy  C  Elxood   15lh  8  M  Sireelv  m  Wishmfton  DC  20005  „ . 

Atyun  A  Eminoel  2100  PennsyWinii  Aw    m  1755  Wiilimiton  X  20037  

Emeffency  Canmittee  tor  AmrKin  Iride   121 1  Connecticut  *«    !•*.  4801  Wnlwiitoii.  DC  7003* 
Enwnon  ElectrK  Co  8000  *  Ekxisuni  SI  loun  MO  63136 

JoAn  M  Emery   1101  Vermont  Aw    WW  «(«nin|ton.  K  20005  -.-- - 

MichMl  I  Emi»   1125  15th  SI    *»  l»«h,o|ton.  K  20005    _________„ 

Rintly  Emmier  5205  «»eit  37th  Street  Aminiio  n  79109     . 

Eaploni  IMocalm  Council   1 720  N  St    M«  Wisniniten.  X  70038  — .— . 

tmmk  Iwamm.  1800  M  Street  I4»  «liihin|ton  DC  20036  — 

EnwB  C4M»"«n  8  Producer!  Asw  Boi  '  m  Seminoie.  Ok  74868 


Wiihinitoo.  K  20I0S 

0006  _ 

.4  22151  

X  20005 
>C  20006 


Gjry  0  Eofetmion 

RilphEniei   1913  tr    ■  -'' 

imhsu  Fnit,  SOOl  f^'W-,  '-I 

IM  Enflwd.  1225  Eye  SI'F'' 

Omtavtaf  Eniount   195'  ■  „  .  „. 

RclMrt  Einnm  »    PC  Bo     •.  >*  -  ^    -  i  "    -^  Bin*  Bld|  KWch.  WV  24801 

Enwonmentil  In  Policy  Alhinu   jm/'  A  Sl^el  IM.  4900  Withmfton.  X  20006  .. 

I  Blrry  Epperwi.  324  Mjin  Mill  4900  Tultl  OK  74103 

0avi4  E|i»lef  215  Pennsytvinn  Aw   S(  Wishin|to«  X  20003 

E»ItMi  iKtet  8  Green  PC    1227  25th  Street  NW  4800  Wishinitoii.  DC  70036    .. 

Ol 

•i  . 

•». 


m , 

•» -— 

■t . — 

ii ., , — . 

k  ,_., 

k 

•i 

De 

Oo   ™ 

Oe  .    - _ 

Gittvi  D  ErtoT  1275  PMnytvunt  Aw   IM  450 1  WMkinilon  K  20004 
lims  I  Eran   1667  A  Siroet.  IM  4310  Wuliiniton  X  20006 

Oo 

Oo 
ln|Olt  C  Etders  815  16lh  Street  IM  W»hin|ton  X  20006 
Min  T  inn  2300  II  St .  IM  4600  l»ishin|ton  DC  20037 

Sher^  Ertlewi  215  Pennjyivimj  Aw    St  Wuh.nfon  K  20003  — . 

Billy  Lee  E«nt   1301  Coxnecticul  Aw    IM  1700  Withmfton  X  20036  

Do 

Do 
Bnct  E«in>  801  Pennsytnnii  Awnue  1  Wisnnpon  K  20003 

C  Inmoce  E«ni  l<    51  U)uisii"<  '<•    -  «•  «nhinpon  X  20001 

Cii>«yE>iot   1250  Conneclicul  Aw    »«   i       •v.>.nron  K  20036       

Dmd  C  Ennj  1200  18th  Street  <f»   *i,  -    ,       X  20036        

Oonild  C  Ewni  k.  655  15th  SI    »•  i       "i     -jtoo  X  20004  „■„_■■ 

Rie  forter  E«n»  1615  I  Street  IM  i         «.- niton  X  2003* 

Rooeit  B  E»wi   1101  14t«  Street  IM  «4^f..fjtoii  DC  20005 

RoOert  U  Evint.  1800  M  St    IM  Withinpon  DC  2O036 

Kilter  H  Utn  m  Omi  Wn|hl  Tremnne  1752  II  Street  NW  4800  Withinfton  X  20036 

BL  E«in  lod  Asaciitet.  Inc   1301  Coanectcul  Aw   IM.  4700  Wishin|ton  X  20036 

Do 


Iltin  — 

Quirtct  8  Btidy  (For  miconjin  ElectrK  POKtt  Co) — 

Piley  Rothmin  Goldstein  Rownl)e<|  8  Cootet  IfvMion)  Au*  ^  MMie* 

Buuneu  Owner^l 
Elton  Asuciites  mc 
Elton  Asuciitn,  Ik — 


Enseich  Corooritio* 

Frwport  McHoAin  D  C    Inc 

Hill  I  Anourrton    Inc  (Foi  Monsinto  Co) 

Orefon  Gnduile  Institute  M  SCMKI  t 

lliiiiiriy  Pr»|resj  Institett 


Covrnfton  8  Burlinf 


Motor  Vrhicie  Mioulacietin  Am  4(  IK  U5..  kK 

Coci  Coll  Food!  

Pinnicle  Dm  Coiwilnn  

Dem  Witter  Firinciii  Services  (Smt$  

AnifTtin  Pioer  Institute.  Inc     

Fill  USA.  Inc  _ 

Mitri  AeiDsoxe  Inc 


Sociele  Nilionile  d'Eludt  41  8l  CtM  <4 

leledyne  Industries,  mc 

Nitionii  tducilion  Assn  — . — . 

Vietnim  Velerins  ol  Imtrt*,  tc 

Peosi  Co  mc  

MCI  Coflimunicitans  Corp 


Divis  Wri|M  Tremine  (For City  ol  Ninuth  Fills) 

Divis  Mr>|ht  Tremimt  iFor  MlhO  CoooerilfW  UlilltlCt  I 

Divis  Wri|hi  Trenime  (For  Ptiilip  Moms.  Inc) 

Divis  Mn|hl  8  Titffliine  (For  Soip  8  Delcreen;  Atll) 

Comentone  Asswiites  Inc 

Nationil  Assn  ol  Minuticturen 

Amencin  Institute  ot  Arehiiecis    .   . 

Nltionil  Solid  Wisles  Miniiemcul  I 

RitMMl  Cotnmtitiii  Fuuact  ttm  . 

C4M  MiM  Corp  

•moco  CorporUm       

Sieni  CluO  

Dim  Firter  Cincer  InstiMP  

Foe  Chise  Cincer  Center 


Receipts 


230  00 
IS.400  00 


i.4S0.n 

2.750  00 

""iOOO  00 

72S69 

3.1H08 

1.70000 

"io^oo 
umitt 


MM 

U17BJ 
1.0**  6* 
3.9(2  49 
12.555  00 


2.000  00 


Expenditures 


Fred  Hutchinson  Cincer  Reseinh  Center 
Kenneth  Norris  )r  Comprehensme  Cincer  CeiiMt  . 

Nllionil  Clltlemen  s  Assn  

Amer<in  Petroleum  Institute      

OAUhomj  Slite  Uniwrsity         

Missoun  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  — . .,     . 

Alliince  ol  Gownment  Miniicn  

llorCii  (ederji  Coiiition        

Amencin  Minin|  Con|reu  

BeU  mwstmenl  Comptny,  he  .__— 

Bitus  Inc 


French  8  Compiny  (For  Int  i  Electiwws  MinutKturers  8  Conunen  «l  Am«- 
ci  Inc) 

French  8  Compiny  (For  Mont  jomery  Wird  8  Co.  tacl 

French  *  Compiny  (For  Wheels.  Inc)      _ — ■■  

Crty  ot  St  Peters  Missoun  _______ 

St  Chirtes  Co  Economic  DewtopmeM  Ommt  .  

Hitionii  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  ol  the  UA 

BASF  Corp 


»4wnc4«  IMcpt  Mm 

Intemitionil  Brolhertwmt  ol  EI(Ctnc4l 
Souimiestrn  Public  Service  Co 


Amencin  Bir  Asm  . 


Cooirict  Services  Asw  -..- 

Chenwii  Speciilties  MMalactiMn  Aim.  Bk  . 


Amencm  Eiectroncs  Assn  „.. 

Associited  Geneni  Contriclon  ot  Anwna  . 


2$0M 

15.222  00 

500  00 

11.000  00 

19.827  51 


HIM 


IJOOM 

1850 
7.770  00 


(75  OO 

175  00 

2.000  00 

1.042.00 


4MM 
«.OMM 

25  00 
IB.325  00 

1.500  00 

^'    400  00 
9400  00 


2l*.i3l.ll 


Associited  Wire  Rope  FiprKitoB 

PuW<  Citiien  — . — .    .  — - 

Amencm  Mini|td  Ciie  8  Renew  Asm  ________—_—-. 

Anheuser  Busch  .". ■ __-■ 

Atlni  Lite  8  Cisullty  

Doctors  Kilionii  Homeciif  Corp 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

Grocery  MinutKtuers  ol  Amenci  (OUI 

MFl  Iia  Force  " 

Nltionil  ShoHhind  Reporters  AssKiiIwi 

Northwestern  Nilionii  L.le  Insunnce  Co 

Ptiier  Inc  . 

PhirmKtuticii  MmulKtulers  Alio   

PKR  Founditen  — „_ ..  - 

Revton.  Inc  8  SubsidiinB  _____ — 

SOHllieni  CiWomii  Edison  Co  . . 

TflnplHii  Irtwulionii  Inc . 

VotoiiUiT  HBspilils  ol  tmnc:  ht 

Unifhts  ot  Columbus ■■ — ~ 

Biidt  Inc  

Aimin  Diversitied  IechnolO|iei  On — — — • 

Mip  mstidset/unislneM  GmMi  

Intemitanil  Ion  (Shoremen's  Assn  Afl-CD  ____—_— 

mtemttionil  Council  ol  Cruise  lines         _-— 

PubK  Cituen  

B  L  Evins  8  Auaiites  iFor  grown  8  Williinson  lopKCS  Corp) 

B  L  Evins  8  Associites  (For  BAIUS.  Inc)  

B I  Evins  8  Associiies  (ForCreil  Western  Fmwml  CpqI  __ 

Nltionil  AuduOon  Saiety  

teicil  Mutull  Ule  Insurance  (^mpiny . 

Nltionil  Forest  Products  Assn  

Buildmi  Owners  8  Mini|ers  Assn  Inl'l 

Amencin  Fimiiy  Corp ___________ 

Hlllmirt  Cirds  mc        - — 

Amencm  Finmciil  Sennew  *4»  • 

Amencm  Bir  Assn  __________—.. 

Ort|on  Economic  DeveMpinent  Dept.  Pgfts  Dw 

Biius  

Brown  8  Willnmson  Toliicco  C«f 


2.400  00 
1.987.M 
I.S37  00 


1.7K75 

79500 

1.59000 

1.523  75 

3.378  75 

567  50 

832  50 

662  50 

2J18  75 
3.643  75 

11.250  00 
(0000 

10.000  00 
9.10328 

17.253  92 

11.844  00 
IJOOOO 
ijiOJB 


nmat 


2SO0O 

400  OO 
3.520  00 
2.000  00 
l.OOOOB 


17423 
2.0310* 


7S4.00 

18  00 

1.002  03 

72.76021 
34100 

760  46 
24S.&7 


9150 
177  00 
346  00 


23  00 


8(4  00 
2.575  35 


2  423  36 
207.00 


13  10 
13  49 


S3.H790 
954  86 

68  00 
2149 

50  00 

7890 

276.98842 


78.271 « 

2.00(48 


1,457  50 
5J0000 

IJI25M 

2(5  00 

1.325  00 

1.325  DO 

2  782  50 

662  50 

26500 

1.855  00 

1.987  50 
lJ2i75 


Its  00 


5000 
24143 


January  3,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Or|ini2>tiaii  or  Itidwdui)  FUioi 


Do 


Dm  E«*n  hmata.  40*  3(d  Stmt.  SE  WislMflpa.  OC  20003 


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 


Evins  Graif.  IM.  1010  WlcaiMi  Am..  8810  ll«Ik«|tpa.  OC  20007  . 

Oo  _ -_ -... 


Oo 
Do 
Dp 
Dp 
Dp 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 


fiwn  R  Eenisoo.  1420  K  S»il4«  *»,  1*00  Hhslimftoo.  X  20005 

Wiyne  S  Ewin|.  Associited  Petroleum  Industnes  ol  Pi  PO  Bo  925  Himsburi.  PA  I710B  . 

Plul  K  Eyei  300  5th  Street,  HE  Washin|ton  X  20002  „ 

EDS  Corporilion   1331  Pennsytvmn  Aw  .  NW  41300  Wishington.  X  20004   

F/P  Reseitdi  Assocutes.  1700  8  SI..  NN.  4404  Wishmiton.  DC  20006 

Oo    

Oo  


Oo 
Oo 


Din  I  Flier.  ITM  R  Stuet.  IM.  41700  Wishmiton.  K  70006 
Fihl|itn  Mirtin  Benito.  600  N  Westshore  Blvd  .  41100  Timpi  a  33609  . 
Rotiert  R  Fihs.  1101  15th  St .  NW.  4205  Wishiniton.  X  20005 
Dile  W  Flint  PO  Bo  119  Miumee.  ON  43537 


Frink  j  Firlone  1776  Eye  Street.  IM.  Suite  575  Washin|toii.  K  20006  . 
Thomas  B  Firtey  II.  1220  L  5t .  IM  Washington  X  20005 


'r 


X  20001  . 
X2000* 
X  20024  .. 

'89 


Firm  Credit  Council.  50  F  S-ir-  NVr  1^ 

Divid  M  Firmer   1629  H  S'-ff  N*  > 

Grei  Farmer  600  Marylans  Aw    '>  » 

Martin  I  Farmer  PO  Boj  40789  u  ■. 

farmers  Educational  8  Co-Opera' .»  .; 

Oajmir  T  Firr.  1750  A  Ssw  h  •  *; 

Fimiut  Group,  1825  A  S!-w    f*  «*: 

Christopher  G  Firrind.  12;  ,'  :Tf   "I 

Michiel  Fimr.  1250  Connecdcu'  a,.- 

Kjieph  A  Firrell.  1600  Wilson  Be. '.. 

'ichird  I  Firrell.  1015  15th  Si    X*  i 

Marcus  G  Fiust.  332  Constitution  Aw  .  N(  Washington.  X  20002 

Oo 

Do  


C  Mirylind  Aw..  SW.  I202«  W4SlMi|tpn.  K  20024  . 


i.< 


Ji-  .■■juCit 

-jion.  X  20006 „ 

Washirpon  X  20001  

?  ■    r  -  X  20036  

1     ,    ■  VA  22209 
X  20005  ... 


Do 


Do  

Do    

lane  Fiwcctt-Hoover.  801  I8th  St    NW  4400  Washin|ton.  X  2000* 
Rol)en  C  Fly.  12731  Oiiectors  Loop  Woodhndge.  VA  22192 


mm  D  Fly,  818  Connecticut  Aw.  NW.  4900  Wishmjton  X  20006  

••fjerii  judies  Associition,  670  US  Courthouse  110  S  4th  Street  Minneapolis.  MR  55401  , 

ifdentnn  tor  Amencm  knmnration  Relorm   1666  Connecticut  Awnue  NW,  4400  Wishin(too.  K  20009  . 

Federation  ot  Amencm  Controlled  Shipping,  50  Broadway  New  Yort  NY  10004         

Federation  ot  Amencm  Heilth  Systems   I  III  19th  St    IM  4402  Washington  X  20C36 
Federation  ot  Amencan  Scientists  307  Massachusetts  Aw  .  NE  Wishmiton.  X  20002  .  _ 

RoOert  Feensin   13545  EudiO  Avenue  Ontano,  CA  91761 .. _. 

Donald  M  Fehr  805  Third  Aw  New  Vorli.  NY  10022 


Douglas  I  Feith  2300  M  Street  IM— 4600  Wishinpoo.  X  20037 

(^ai  RKhel  Feldtilum.  122  Maryland  Aw    NE  Washington.  X  20002  .... 
Amy  feldman,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  Yort.  NY  10010 

.a^ra  feidmin.  2000  K  Street,  IM.  4800  Washington.  K  20006  

Wat  e  Feidmin  2300  M  Street.  IM.  4600  Wishington.  X  20037 

Nrnneth  E  Feltmin  927  I5th  St    NW  41000  Wisliin|toii.  X  20005  _- 

MeMn  H.  G.  Fennel.  15th  4  M  I'tf.  NW  Washinpon.  X  20005 

njiwi  S.  Fonnil.  1522  A  S;    "Ml,  jjt  Washington.  X  20005   

laOith  W  Fenjteier  242  E   8C-  S'-re'  New  Yorti,  NY  10021  

if-s'tirjij  Aicorr  t  vargf  low  :.  ..""C  Gallows  Road  Vienna,  VA  27180 

'jecjr  r   ferror  jr    :9:C  »  Sfff   K*  Washington  X  20036     

■j.a-c'   (fjus   iOC&oiaSi  New  rorj  NY  10292         _..., 

>'  it  G  ffjuson   1020  19th  St    IM  4600  Washington.  K  2003* 

,j-if.  H  ifguion  2310  Iron  Avenue  Restoo.  VA  22181  _ 

'^rrpnen  I  Ferguson  CFC.  Inc  405  N  Rogers  SI  Bloomington.  M  47401  .. 

BoOert  I  Fersh,  1319  F  St ,  NW,  4500  Wishmglon.  X  20004    

Bhn  L,  Festa   1250  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW  Washington.  X  20036  . 


Fibn  FlPnc  8  Appirel  Coilition  for  Trade.  1801  K  Stmt.  NW.  4900  Wishin|too.  X  20006  . 
FiPti  OptK  Competition  US  Inc  804  W  Oiimond  Aw .  3rd  Floor  Giitherst)urg  MD  20878  ..„ 
FicRt  8  Assocutti.  6O0  New  Hampshire  A»^  NW.  11010  Washiiiftpn.  K  20037  __ 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Alan  0  Fierj.  919  ;m»  'Sft^  NW  44X  Wishmgton.  X  2000* 

Richard  G  fitield   f .'   Bji  ,   .;:.  Mcr-gomery  At  36198 

iiyFilKs.  245Secorr  :■    Ni  *2'.-c.-  K  20002  

MtnktII  S.  FiBer      ■:  :,>     r-  •-...■  •.»  "W*    .  -r  ?50  Washington.  X  2003*  

nopacid  Sanices  :.;.  k       . .      >•■  :■    H*   n.^  Washington,  X  70036 

William  J.  FiAdi.  «:.!  as-  ,r'  y   ?io;»- -fo     IH  47401  

.avnence  A  Fmets'       :     p.-  -•,.va'  a  A»t    Kw  415O0  N  Washington.  X  20004 

Matthew  P  Fmk,  .u:  u  V    NVi  Watr  -f^'  X  20036  

ViSon  I  Fink.  376  na.ifi  Oa«  C^^"  KiMf   MC  ?06C1  3500  

PatrKia  M  Fmk.  1385  Picca'C  D'  Dxtv  *  MC  2'MiC        

Ben  Finkelstein.  1350  New  Ycrt  «*    If*  »  .X  Washington.  X  20005  ..________ 

jfphen  Finlej.  200  WW  Ihcr-a<.   i;-.:  'jtft  w»  if   :5  

lyier  )  Fmnetty.  1331  Penr;»'van  a  Ave    W*  !:>,,  iti-.-  rgton  X  70004 

Inomas  D  Fmnigm   HOC  '.'y  '^iTt'   m  I .?"  *>;-  igton  X  2OO05 

'■  t  (o^'fneri  Man.j'a<:rjrp-,  i  Sf-vKf  Aii,-   i^t   gc*  ;'■■■  'jrrf   <t*  1200  Wisltinglon.  X  70006-3953  . 
r  ^;  Aatior.a   Ba->  c  Bosrsr    .XfMfa   Si   BcstD'   klA;.'    .: 

»«■»■;,  I  vxf   ,<-:;mo:   nw  ir'jc  wawrgror  X  :orst  

>tiO'i'  A  I  sell  one  200C  F>--SY'y8"  a  Aw    IM  46;'0C  Wishington.  X  2D006 

:aifor  w  Isr   PC  Ba  ib.X  M-wido':!  MN  5M3b  


MaOfiw  f  She    ;;:  MassactuseRs  Aw  Wash  ngior  X  20002    .. „ 

So^aiC  W  I  shf   3«  «  ^anl»e  ia.ie  Aieianora  v»  ::y,: 

Cai  A  I  sue-    ;;dC  «  S,"eei   *»  i:.'DC  Wasfmgior   X  20006 

'■sf!  F  sftf    ;sc:  »  S:    IM  »80C  Was^'^g•on  X  20006  

lane'  S  F  srr    .W:  New  HaTipsrury  Awnjr  NW  Washington.  X  70036 

w.'aTp  '  ihe:   :;'DC  ;'"Siter  IM  Wasni^ron  X  20036       

f  shf'  Wayiani;  Cooof  i  uaOf   .:it  ri'C  S!tr>  NW  ISOC  Wasmrgton.  X  70037-1175 _, 

OT' f-jtri'C   .:u  ;9!r  Stte-  «*  wasn.r,gt'.r  DC  .'OCie  

Mjr,  Ca'F  F''.;jf'j>!    :.*';  s'S'te-   IM  #8iC  Wasfnglor   X  20036  .„ 

'■■^-i'  -  '  •;:.i''Kt  u>"iK'<.-  '^'^.iH-  >j":i'  6C  Washington  Street.  8908  Harttonl.  CT  WIM  . 
Z-i'i'.t.i   :.:;  r>'-s».a' a  »<f    W  I     ;  Wasn.'j'or.  X  20037       


Efflptoyet/Uieiit 


Greit  Western  Finmciil  Corp  

Associatm  tor  Requlaloiy  Rttofl*  

MCA  

S(A  

US-  Olympic  Commmee 

Emergency  Medical  Sennces  Associates  . 

Federal  Repul)lic  ol  Ni|eni  

Gowmment  ol  Cyprus 

Matlack.  Inc  

Ma"esar  irwstment  Corp 


-i-iers  Assn  ot  Ameiica 

■  Housing  Council  

:  acute  Care  Assn  he  . 


f  Mortgage  Loan  Enforcemeit  t  AMhb.  Coip  . 

-'  -,  ••  •  ,  National  Funding  Corp  

KepuOiic  OT  China 

Toweis  Financial  Corp 

Footwear  Industries  ot  America 

Amencm  Petroleum  Institute 

Amencan  Osteopathic  Assn  


American  Bus  Assn    .„.. _„ 

(^nbliean  Marine.  Inc 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  kc  . 

Northrop  Corp  

PharmacFulicii  Mmutactuiers  tesa  . 

Chevron  USA.  Inc 

Philip  Morns.  Inc  

Cargill.  Inc 

Andersons  , 

Dow  Chemical  USA 

American  Petroleum  Institute  ..__. 

Alliance  ol  Amencan  Insunis  ..___ 

Northern  Telecooi.  Inc  

Bamett  Banks.  Inc  


Food  Marketing  Institute  

Southetn  Company  Sennces  Inc  .... 

PeaPody  Holdmg  Co  Inc      

AmerKan  Paper  Institute.  Inc  „ 

Amencan  Waterways  Operators,  he 
Syntei  (USAl  Inc 

Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  District  

Clarti  County  Nevaoa-McCa'ran  Intemitionil  Airpott  . 

Kirton  McConkie  &  Bushneli    

las  Vegas  Valley  Water  Distnct 

Public  Service  Co  of  New  MeiKP 

Sierri  Pacific  Power  Co   

Procter  8  Gamble  Manulactunng  Co 

Amencm  Amusement  Mxhioe  Assn 

Cleaa  A»  WO(tan|  Gniup 


Milk  Producers  Council  (For  Dairy  Farnieis  Ipr  Responsible  Dairy  Miqfi 

Major  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 

International  Advisers  Inc  IFor£aibasS)i  ol  Toilcy) 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  „ ... 

Community  Sennce  Society  

National  Comm  to  Presen*  Social  Security  8  Medicait  

imemational  Advisers.  Inc  (ForEmbassy  of  Turkey)    

Employers  Council  on  Fleiible  Compensation       

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ot  the  U.S.  _ 

Amencm  College  of  Nurse-Midwnws 

Genenc  Ptiarmaceutical  Industry  Assn  _ 

Concerned  Federal  Railroad  Admimstralioo  Emplqfoes 

AmerKan  Mining  Congress 

Pnjdentiai-Bache  Secunties.  Inc  

Amencan  Eipress  Co    

Institute  ol  Electrical  8  Electionics  Eofiaitn 

Cook  Group.  Inc  

Food  Research  8  Action  Center 

Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Inc 


Receipts 


AB  Haulund  8  Sonar     

Bender  Shipbuilding  8  Repair  

Bollinger  Machine  Shop  8  Shipyanl.  Inc 

Coca-Cola  foods         

Spar  Aerospace  Ltd    

A  L  Williams  8  Compaof 

W  R  Grace  8  Co  /World  Headqoaiters 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation    

Fnends  Committee  on  National  LetislatM  ... 
Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc 

Cook  Group  Inc  

Natiorai  Assn  ot  Manufacturers  

Inveslmeni  Company  Institute 

Air  force  Sergeants  Assn.  Inc 

MecDanical  Contractors  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc  

Spiegel  8  McOiirmid  (for  South  Hadley  ElectiK  U|K  OapO 

Emerald  Sealoods  Inc  , _ 

Sea-Land  Sennce.  Inc  

Union  Cartide  Corp 

AinoCT  Coir»of«tio«   .      _ 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange — 

Amencan  Collectors  Assn      

Tnisl  tor  Public  Land  

Amncan  Group  Practct  Assn.  kc 

Ckcwpn  USA,  Inc       

Neslingliouse  Electric  Coip  

Attaatc  Rchfiekl  Co  

National  Restaurant  Assn  

htnnational  Communications  Asm 

Detnders  of  WiWiite 

Secnia  Gmip 

Amencan  Pelnrieum  Institute 

Hnek  8  Fa.  Inc  (For  Intermec  Coipofatioi) 


15.000  00 
2.000  00 
1. 000.00 
1.000.00 
1.000  00 
3.500  00 
35.60000 
11.100  00 
6.400  00 


4.50000 
4.500.00 

150000 


5.700.00 
7.000iIO 


7.500ilO 


100  00 
50000 
500.00 


1.400.00 
12.000  00 
2.500.00 


4.20000 

1.150.000  00 
7.000  00 

nJiiK 

198.543  00 

300  00 

12.500.00 

700  00 


4.175.00 
79M7.50 
15.00000 
375.00 
30.00000 
12J1250 
2*.95IJ5 
8958 


5.250  00 
23.700.n 


1848  33 
9.000  00 


319i 


5.00000 

1.65000 


1.959  00 

5.000  OO 

20000 


325.42 


90.00 
750.00 


7.500i)0 

15.42U7 

BlOA 


1.2.798  00 
150.W000 
12.90000 
7.5O000 
22.575  00 


17.000.00 
16.000.00 
4.000  00 
1.77500 
4.154.88 

limn 

5.615.00 
175.00 
22045 


270J0 


ajNtJO 


1.000J0 

552.50 
I.IOOM 
l^JO 


IO*iO 
ISjMJH 


149 


Expendrtures 


U10.99 


5J21M 

134  75 

9.1*5.00 

1.445i0 

4.297  47 

104.628^7 


92iW 


90741 

1«5  59 
U1164 
74  10 
1.276  B9 
74117 
1.031  JO 


2.00640 
18.918^5 

^1.84833 

9.00000 

2.98016 

319.11 


45  J9 


3»ja 


via 

1.76M7 


988.067  00 

3.500  00 

761.06 


397.53 
279« 
58977 
18117 
13500 
834  J9 


4.798.00 
454  48 


400 


4.2* 

7.101.41 


22444.51 


3J32J* 


90000 

IXBlSi 


JMI 


1 50 


CONOKL.sMONAL   RICUKD      iiUL^L 


■Januar-^  :i.  1991 


(kiamiHioii  ot  MmdiMl  FiIm| 


Hillxnl  I  Fjort.  602  KUin  51    MM  C.ncinnjti  OM  4i2M 

Sum"  G  RkIi.  1320  IWt  St   *«  MOO  »(^^^lHJto^'.  DC  2003« 

Do        .,  ^  

Do  - 

RoDtrt  B  f\tu  3214  »niile  flinl  CI  Oatton  »»  22124  „  ^iivi " 

Diniel  y  flinujn  k  .  W  Cjnil  Onltr  Plui  I2S0  Almndnt,  W  22314 

Flwim  GiDup.  W.  iiCiMi  Cwlw  nm.  «2M  »ln»nilni  VA  72314  

^el^m«.H.ll^rd^ll«t^i30i■iiwrtttl  *».."«.  '«•  fl«  «»»»«**  «  »» 
Do 


Do 
Od 

•I 
ll 
k 
k 
0« 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


UK  k  FlOTini  120S0  Utot^vi  ««t  Drtrart  Ml  4«203-35»B  

UtXitI  Flemmj   1300  K   17tH  SI .  I  1010  »f1in|lon  V«  222M 

leny  P  FKmm,.  On*  Wfoleum  Council  U  E  Bnwd  51    •I960  WumSuv  OH  432ii 

FlondJ  8ui.«tM  AiMCUlH.  114*  IM  SI ,  ■».  MOO  »(»iluii|Wi,  K  20036-3703 

Do       — " . 

0«       — . 


k —. 

Dt  -. -- - 

Do 
Kiirn  floni.,   1616  P  Sliwf  m  1150  »(j5«iii|Ion  DC  20036 
Ruth  Flooet.  245  Second  5l«t  «  Wasfiinjton  DC  20002 
Fkuj  on  tl»  Family  801  Corporate  Cmlei  Onw  Pomona.  CA  91/61 
David  H  Fotntft   1?0:  16lh  Si    m  Waiftinfton  DC  20036 
Joust  P  FoM>,  20t  C  St..  K.  1201  Njitwi«toa.  K  20002  

Do        

Oo       - - - — • 

foi€»  I  luilM.mrtms^imM'fmiM.  iw,  11000  Wa»l»«ilon.  K  20006-4680 

Oo         

Do 

Oo        - 

R  D  Folsom   1317  f  Stmt,  m  MOO  WaUimpon  K  20OO4  

Food  I  «ll«d  5«vic«  T.adM  Oeol  AFl-CIO  115  161"  Sltel  m  1408  UnM.ptxi.  DC  20006 

Food  Marlctini  Insntute.  W50  K  51    NW  Watliin|lon  DC  70006 

Foodumce  I  PKU|inf  kislilutf  Inc   1025  ConnecKut  »«  .  >W  Washiniton  DC  20036 

foonwai  Relaiiori  ol  Amenca   1319  F  Si ,  IW,  1700  Wasn.nrw  DC  20004 

Man  5  Fofttn   11  Duporl  CiicIt  m  1300  Wainmrw  DC  20036-1207 

David  Fofd   1250  Conntcticiil  Im    m  1200  Wajnmiton  K  20036 

lam»»  E  Fold   1333  *«  Mjmojriiii  Awnut  M*  Wa5lwi»lon.  DC  20036 

(zmt  (tmtn  Aun  PO  Boi  953S5  Allaola  GA  30347 

Edwa'd  H  Fo»|otM«,  13»  I  Stiwl.  m.  #700  Wai*.nro<'  DC  2000S  

Oo  -•-■••    ■   ■   ■-  

Oo 

Oo  

Mait  A  Fonnan  Itn  t  Ealon  Avtnun  BdHletitm.  PA  IMjII 

Sail*  H  Forman   1331  Pwinyivama  m  l70O■Sout^  WasHmiton  DC  20004 

lamei  R  FofTtitti  PO  Ba  »4661  Cl««laod  OH  UlOl  _- 

lany  Fonntai  3707  l»oody«vp  Iiace  PO  Boi  6A700  Indunapolu  M  46268 

Alison  B  Fortiei   1745  lentnixi  Oavn  Huhmy.  11700  A(iin|ton  VA  22202 
Ricdaid  D  Foitin   1775  A  Slittl  m  M50  Washmiton  DC  20005  4006 
RcHaidC  Fonuna   1440  Nra  Tott  A»t    IM.  1310  WasAin|ton  K  20005 
Mana  Foscarims  918  F  Sitert  MW  M17  WasKmiton  DC  200O4 
Bruct  Foitt<  2100  Ptnnsvivania  Aw  MM  4675  Wastim|ion  DC  70037 
RancY  E  Fojtn  1300  L  Sliwl  l«»  Soilt  950  Klaihinron  DC  20005-4107 
William  L  fnttt   1201  New  fort  Ave   IW  Wasliin|ton  DC  20005 
Donald  L  Fo«le<  PO  Boi  50677  Columbia  5C  29250 

Oo 

Do 
R  Mart  Fo«lc   1745  letlerun  Davn  Mitnwy.  11200  Adinfton.  VA  22202 
Bartaia  Fra  POBoi  37347  WasNn|tw  DC  20013 
Geraidine  DcU  Fa   39  Fa>rv<««  Road  NarOeflli.  PA  19072 
Foi  Croup  USA  Lid  PO  B«  1831  Cnarteiton  5C  79402 
PHiUip  I  Fraav  2501  M  Street  m  MOO  WasKinjion  DC  20037 

Do 

Win  R  Fralim   1101  15tli ''    ■     "*  <    •  npon  DC  20OO5  ^     

Francei  E  Francn,  1350  *•-       >  •■     i*  Matonffw  DC  20037 _„ 

Leslie  C  Francu   1000  Pot,'  ■h*   ujl  Wasinniton,  DC  20007 

Ooii|ias  I  Francijco.  HOI  ii:r.  SI    tw  Wjitimjlon  DC  20O36        , - 

Artlwiij  M  Franco  Inc.  400  Renamance  Center  1600  Detroit  Ml  4(243  

kHin  I  Frank.  PO  Ba  8082  Eau  Clarne  Wl  54702  8082  - 

Petn  M  Frank  1667  A  St    NW  1750  Washington  OC  70006 

Richard  I  Frank.  1400  16th  Street  m  MOO  Washinflon  DC  70036-7770 

SlepAen  R  f(Mt.  (07  Ann  IkUi  OnM  Sum  Valid.  CA  930U — . 

Do — _- 

Oo      

Fa«c  8  Frankfort  9312  OH  "'    .-■  »    " 


cinploycf^it^ 


Ohio  Rner  Co        

D»»ton  Hudson  Cat  1- 

Rational  Assn  ot  Cham  Dru|  Stem.  IK  

Flaci.  Inc  (For5Bi»r'  Iftl  - 

Chemical  Manulacturers  Assn — 

Flanaian  Groui]   Inc  (For  Dominion  ResoiiRti.  M-«_ 

Vir|inia  Pwrer  

AmerKan  Nuclear  Enero  Council 

Port  ol  San  Francisco  -— 

AmerKan  Ambulance  Assn  

Anheuser  Busch  Companies 


Walter  L  Fiankland  Ir . 
Ellis  B  Franklin  5025  Wiv 
Pat  Franklin.  715  Pennsylva 
Kevin  FrantovKh  1350  Neil 
Tkomas  C  Franks.  1720  L  . 


td    I 


"'Ida  MO  20814-1621 
inhniion  OC  20036 
.  jn  DC  20016 

DC  70003 
«ishin|ton  OC  70005 
K  70005        „ 


Win  B  Friiu  PO  Bo  10568  Pomoano  Beacn  H  33061-6S68 

Marian  C  Franj  2171  Decatur  Place  HM  Washmjlo"  OC  70008     

Fraternal  Order  ol  Polce  lt|isiati«e  CommitlK  347  Widewaler  Road  StfMM,  Hk  HSM  . 

Charles  L  fitim  475  lEnlant  Pla«  SW  17250  Washin|ton,  DC  7O074     .__ 

RoOeil  M  Fudenct.  1616  H  St    RW  Wasn,n|ton  DC  20006  

Win  S  Fiedencksen   1101  Connecticut  Ave    RW  1700  Washmflon.  DC  20831  

FietheEaile  25  E  Sutet.  «W  8th  Floor  Washington  OC  20061   _ 

k)ei  Fteedman   1600  M  St    W»  5l^  "cor  Washington  DC  20036      — 

Mart  Freedman   779  15lh  V  —   «•  *,  ^»g1o^l  OC  20005 

lames  0  Freeman   715  Ppn,  *   .  .jn  City  MO  2IM2  .-__„_— 

James  t  freeman   1125  'r.r  .:  ■-■    ♦m  nii'.r  .-jioo  K.  20005     

lews  R  Fieeman  Jr.  1775  «Slie»'   »*   •>      •■■'mpon  K  20005  

Mary  Ann  Frteman.  1331  Penns»N»       »■•    '"'• 'iiniro"  K  20005  


Automotive  Reingeration  Products  Instituti 

Centel  Federal  Systems  

Certified  Auctioneers  Institute      ..._ 

Citinns  lor  a  Drug  Free  Amenca 

Coastal  Bamer  Reliel  Fund  

Esselte  Pendalles  Corp .- 

Eveready  — ..„____— 

Ferrellgat  

lason  PtiarmacttiticJh  _ 

Members  Only      

National  Spiritual  Assembly  ol  the  BaAa'it  •(  tki  ULl 

Patholon  PiKtice  Assn  

PubK  Broadcasting  Service  

Soriy  Co  ot  Amenca 

Spectacor  Management  GiW«  „____- — _ 

SI  Louis  Nfl  Partnership  

Syva  Company  

Brothertiood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  EmploiM 

American  Assn  ol  Equipment  Lessors  

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Conaei  Computer  Corporation  

HNSX  Supercomputers,  kK 

MCDCO  Containment        

State  University  System    _— - 

University  ol  Alaska  ■ ■ 

University  ol  Nevada-Las  Vegas  .  , .   ,  - 

Westmghouse  Electric  Corp  

Environmental  Defense  Fund  »- 

Friends  Committee  on  National  LiCgislala* 


Receipts 


3.000  00 
100  00 


380.N 
TMOO 


17.00000 
36.000  00 
21.53125 
17.00000 
30.00000 
7.000  00 
18.29550 


66S00 

11.000  00 
39.795  00 
60.000  00 
18.000  00 

'  «).M0  00 


Eipenditum 


National  Edxation  Assn 

American  Secunty  Fence  CoB  

Coalition  Against  Noneffective  ligfitmg  Pn>l«ctio«  Tecli   

Foley  8  Company  Inc  (For  National  Consulting  Slrategm.  iKl  . 

PolyWiaser  Corp  

Aurora  Health  Care  Inc  &  Sinai  Samantan  Medical  CenKtjK 

Cold«ell  Banter  Real  Estate  Group  

Rofilberg  Aravis  Roberts  t  Co 

United  Savings  of  Amera ~~ 

Glaa  Inc  ■■■ —  ■ 


Alters  8  Company  (For  May  Department  Storti  C«) . 

National  Forest  Products  Assn      — 

AtlanK  Richfield  Co 


Enserch  Corporation  

GNB  Inc 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Company  . 

Superior  Nalioflal  Insurina  Gran* 

leias  Oil  (  Gas  Corp     

Union  Pacilic  Corp  

National  Broadcasting  Co.  tac    . 

Centenor  Energy  Corp  et  al       

National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insuranct  CM  — 
Rockwell  International 
National  Industrial  Transportation  LeagM  . 
Hazardous  Waste  TieatmenI  Council 
National  Law  Center  on  Homeiessness  and 

New  England  Electric  System  , 

American  Soyt>ean  Assn  _ . 

Amencan  Public  Transit  Assn     — . — 

Chem-Nuclear  Systems.  Inc      

DeUmf  CorHarner  CofWnliM ___ 

blM  CMMMCmpiiV -. 

Roclnwtl  lntfitii(io<ial  - _..,.-. — ....— 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

National  Instutule  on  Dealness  I  Other  Communication  Disord 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  8  Tate  dor  Sears  Roebuck  8  Col.  el  al 

Mcleod  8  Plies  (For  Amencan  Soybean  Assnl  

Mcleod  8  Plies  (For  First  South  Productwn  Credit  AsSAl 

Minnesota  Mining  8  Manulaclunng  Co  ~ — . 

Spiegel  8  McDrarmid  (For  Soutfi  Hadiey  Electnc  light  DdfO __ 

California  Dept  of  Education  — 

Independenl  Petroleum  Assn  of  AwtncA  ..  — 

fhilip  Momj.  USA  .._____—_-_ 

National  Presto  Industries       _. . 

•err-McGee  Corp  _..-..-.- 

Oisson  Frank  8  Weeda  (For  Ad  Hoc  Pioa  Stindifd  Rule«iluii|  Gm*) 

Caicitek  Dental  Pnidocts 

Church  ol  Scientolojy  __„„__ 

Eagle  Group  (For  Tailored  Baby.  M . — - — • 

American  f^Wiatnc  Medical  Ass«    — — — 

Silver  Users  Assn.  Inc  — • — — 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  An.-CtO 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group        „_______ 

ConlrKt  Services  Assn 


•.tSliN 
32.99600 

6.00000 
20.83200 
12  49800 

4  265  00 
12.809  22 

3.000  00 

5193  60 
30.9(200 


IJNJO 
».U4j(8 


ijaooe 


IJStJO 

4.00000 
1J45  58 

"14730  00 

16.992  50 

750  00 

500  00 

4.75000 

tJS59« 

1.700  M 


tumat 


33885 

2  372  00 
3.00000 


Amencan  Resort  8  Residential  Dndopntiil  Aiti  . 


National  Campaifn  for  a  Peace  la  Fm< 


National  Fanners  Organisation 

National  Grange 

Regional  Airline  Association 


Hartford  fire  Insurance  Co 
Associated  Builders  8  Conlrxlors.  kic 
U  S  League  of  Savings  Institutions 
Mortgage  Banters  Assn  ol  Amenca 
Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry.  Ik  — 
General  Electnc  Co 


mm 

7.50000 

650  00 
1500  00 
1.500  00 
1.500  00 
4.00000 
1.30000 


1.500.00 

■"■"moo 
sliioooo 

6  00000 
1000  00 
176.139^6 
10.00000 
2.50000 

4.66500 

mii 


IJ03  00 


161 


6.171.41 


19030 

490  85 
98  74 

459  84 
83  10 
28  30 

33493 


9200 

124  00 

108  50 

363  41 

38  65 

317  54 


30.«I3« 


i.m.n 


1(144  00 
5.05000 

U7S00 


4.729.SS 


9717 
83062 

339  99 

375  00 

715  94 

383  75 

80  00 

1.25145 


627  69 

1.28(81 

4U92 


KM 
IJ51J7 


I.SS4JS 

29000 

irii 

20044 

mtii 

'    3'.638b0 
146  J79  14 


33500 


January'  :i  1991 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Dawd  W  Freer.  1150  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW.  1717  Washington  OC  20036    

Paula  0  Freer.  818  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  1900  Washington  OC  20006    

VerrKk  0.  FwicA.  1455  PiwoilvtM  Ambm.  NW.  11260  Wasluogtiw.  DC  20004 
Do — 


Do 


French  8  Company.  1455  Pennsyhnma  Am,  HH.  812(0  Wishiii|toa.  K  20004 

Do    ~~~I'I'Z 

KathenneL  Fi»».  1 101  I5IA  Sireet.  fWf  Washington.  OC  20005 

Annette  P  Fnbourg  3900  Wisconsin  Ave  .  NW  Washinrlon,  DC  20016 

G  William  Fnck.  1220  I  Street.  fWI  Washington.  DC  20005         

Ronald  A  Fned  888  17lh  Street,  m.  #900  Washington.  OC  20006 

Fned  Frank  Hams  Slinver  8  lacotson   1001  Pennsyfvama  Ave    NW,  #800  tNisliington.  DC  20004  . 

Oo     

Do  .:iiizziizzr.~~z;j — '..i 

Do   - ■--: 

Ptiiiip  P  Fnedlander  Ir ,  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washlnjton.  OC  2000S 

lames  M  Friedman  1100  Citirens  Bid j  Cleveland.  OH  44114    — — 

Oo  ' 

Oo   — 

Do 


Gay  H  Fnednunn  (55  I5«i  Street  ItHf  #300  Washington.  DC  20005  

Fnends  of  the  Columbia  Gorge,  319  SW  Washington.  #420  Portland.  OR  97204 

Fnends  of  NIOCO  Inc  225  Havertord  Ave  .  II  NarSerth.  PA  19072 

Fnends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  745  2nd  SI .  N(  Washinglan.  K  20002  — 

R  Roger  Fnes   1801  A  Street,  m  #1105-L  Washington  DC  20006  

Charles  H  Fntts,  PO  Ba  37347  Washington,  DC  70013  

Oo  

[d«ard  0  Fntts.  1771  N  Street  Washington.  K  70036  

Chailes  H  Fntnl.  499  S  Capnoi  St    SW  1401  Washington.  K  20003  ^ 

Jeffrey  Fntilen  555  13th  Street  ffl*  li-    *    -  L.mbia  Square  Washington.  OC  20004  . 

Sara  L  Froelich   1500  K  Street  m   >■      a    ■  -jlon  DC  20005         

Marcy  Masters  Frosh,  2030  IK  Siw  "ftN  Ai.'    iron,  DC  20036      - 

Gordon  H  fry.  900  19th  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  200O6  

Fulbnghl  8  Jaxorski  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Nancy  R  Fulco.  1615  H  St .  NW  Washington,  OC  20062     

Don  Fuqua   1250  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005    . 

Harold  W  Furman.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20007 

Oo ._ — 


Employer/Client 


Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 


Futures  lodujiry  Assn.  Inc  2001  Peainsylvaiiia  Ave .  MW  Washington.  DC  20006-1807  . 

Enc  Keith  Gabnelle  PO  Bm  17532  Gamsvilie.  Fl  32604  — 

James  E  Gaftigan.  1201  New  Yort  Ave  .  f«l  Washington,  OC  20005  

William  C  Gager,  6849  Old  Dominion  Dr .  #352  McUan.  VA  22101   — .- 

Janne  G  Gallagher,  3373  Ritlenhouse  Slieel  NW  Washington,  DC  20015 

Hart  Gallant  8001  Braddoct  Road  Spnngfield,  VA  22160        

Galvin  Haroian  8  Mlavrski  425  Part  Avenue  New  York.  HY  10022 ™ 

Oo  . 

Bruce  Gamble.  127  C  Si ,  m  1580  Washington.  OC  20001  

(.wtT  Gampti.  511  Capnoi  Cowt.  Nl.  #300  Washio|ton.  DC  20002 

Do    

Oo 

Chfir  Garinon    ?00C  »  Sltfl    NW  Wasriinglor    DC  20006  

Cu^  s  B  (jns  «:.  New  le-sn  Avenut   Sf  Wjsnmgton  DC  20003 

Nicole  Gjt   95C  Horr  Wjsh'npor  Siff  Aieui-.dna  VA  22314    

Sanou  III  GartjirfB'    .ibC  New  rem  »»»    m  Washington,  X  20005 


*  «:4Wjsnigiof   [K  20036 

Ave    m  l8:iC  wairi.ngton.  DC  20007 

Penrsyvaf'j  «ve   KW  1750-N  Washington.  K  20004  . 


lilOeiij  Girnij    .:r  ,   ,b'^  Si 
SrifTrr  Gl'flne     .t.IWscons 
Si'One'  Canor  &  DrHig  a-.    .DC 

Dc  

Hjici  Oanjnc   :y;5  '^^kt  Street  l.;ciC  Aieundna  VA  22314 . 

Ar'iorn  Gartr    :bC  Anaovr  San  l-anciscc  U  94110     

j»  0  Ga"igan   leiis  lileeriit  StTT  m  I8C:  Wasr-ngton  X  20005 

"leoooi  1  Garrisr   ;'.  Car.jt  Onie-  f^ta  i:">'.  Aieuncnj  V*  22314  _ 

Or  

it>r-  :   Sa'a-:   ?,<  Mjisjchusers  Ave    «   l.'.C  Washington.  K  20002 
Sa-»n  V^iir-  i  BaT-    ,0OC  i^!iorr,3(  SiT*'   f«A  Washington  OC  20007  . 


Dc 
Do 
Oo 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Do 


Ui!  Aopi.ance  Manuiaciurt's  lair   int    .9C    Nocr  ktoct  Si-pf  k-  -{ron.  VA  22209 — 

i.iiijh  e  Gaskir   igOCKS,'    NW  Wishingior   OC;X.»  

LOui!  C  Gasoei  6753  Part  Road  Mclean  V»  mc:  

Phdip  Gasteyei   1 709  New  Tort  Ave    NW  »8C;  Wasnirgtof  OC  ?000e     

Bruce  A  Gates   2C1  Part  Washington  Court  fills  Churtr   VJ  ??046         

Ifvd  GtOir    133;  Pennsytvann  Ave    NW  I  i  300*1  Washmglor   DC  7(X)04 

Ruthanr  Gat   1156  IVh  Stuel  NW  IIOTC  Wishmgtor.  OC  20005  

Roeer!  C  Geiardi  5775  Peachtree  Dunwoody  Re    tSOCC  Aiiantj  G»  30342    

Dc 

mono'  A  Gel»   Coroorite  lai  OeoartmrnI  iOC  Fedrrn  Streer  Bostor   MA  02110  

General  fcnation  Manulacturers  Assotiaton   UOC  K  Street  mi  »8t;  Wasnmglon  OC  20005  . 

Onerai  mslnimenl  Corporatwi   767  fifth  Avenue  New  Tort  IT  lUlii  

OnerK  PHarmaceuticai  Industry  Aisn   70C  Maonon  Ave    l?*^  New  rort  lf»  10016    — 

Diane  J  Generous   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    IBA  flSOC  North  Washington  OC  ?0004-1703  ~ 

John  GmiiMe   1957  E  Si    NW  WasAugton  K  20006  

William  A  Gcofhegan    1700  IStti  Street  l«»  Wasnmgior   OC  ?0C3h 

Dc  

»wM  f    George    2033  M  SlfW    NW   l30Ci  Washington    OC  :Xii  

nancy  Whorton  G(Dr|(  555  13tn  Strert  NW  tiClO  !  wasn.npor   X  ?0004  :I09 


Southern  Calilomia  Gas  Co  

French  8  Company  (For  BATUS.  Inc)  _ _ 

French  8  Company  (For  International  Electronics  MIgrs  8  Consumets  of  Amer- 
ica. IncI 

FruKh  8  Company  (FortMontgomeiy  Ward  8  Co.  Incl  

Batus.  he 

International  Electronics  MIgrs  8  Consumers  of  Amenca.  he 

Montgomery  Warfl  8  Co.  loc   

Wheels,  Inc  

Minnesota  Mining  8  Manufactormg  Co.  (3M) > 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute     

Holland  8  Knight  (For  St  Johns  Home  Heiin) 

General  Electnc  Co    — — . 

Goldnch  8  Kest 


Hunt  Building  Corporation     ...._ 

Lonza.  Inc    -  — 

Virgin  Islands  Rum  Industries,  Ltd  _. 

National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retreaders  Assn 
Centenor  Energy  Corp 


Coalition  lor  Envtionmental-Energy  Balance  . 

Environmental  Standards  Group  

Philip  Morris,  USA       

Northem  Stales  Power  Company  


Glass  Packaging  Institute      

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Coep 

National  Apartment  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters 


Receipts 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insuicn 

Union  Pacific  Coip  ._ 

Glan.  Inc  

Common  Cause  

Aluminum  Assn,  Inc ,,„ 

Ciysen  Corp 


U  S  Chamber  of  Commerce  ,- - 

Aerospace  Industnes  Assn  of  Amenca.  Inc      - 

Hill  8  Knowlton  Inc  (For Amencan  Chamber  ol  Commerce  in  Hong  Kwt) 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Bechtel  Ciwl  Inc)  

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Central  Utah  Water  Conservancy  DistncO 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Central  Valley  Project  Water  Assn)    

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For<^mdisco  Medical  Leasing  Group.  Incl 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  >sert  Research  Institute)  

Hill  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (For  Florida  Lime  8  Avocado  Trustees)   

Hill  (  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Fnani  Wate'  Users  Autliority) 

Hill  t  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Granite  Rock  Company) 
Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (Fo'  M<(t-Valley  Water  Authonly) 
Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Riverside  Resort  8  Casino)  . 
Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  South  Dade  Land  Corp) 

Hill  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (For  Spelman  8  Company)  

Hill  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (For  Steele  8  Giliiland  Realty)    .. 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Washoe  County.  Nevada)    

Hill  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (For  West  Basin  Municipal  Water  DistiicO  . 
Hill  8  Knowtton.  Inc  (For  Wesllands  Water  District)    _ 


American  Hotel  8  Motel  Assn  

Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Assn  

Human  Services  Forum  on  Govemment  ReKlMK 

National  Right  to  Wort  Committee        _ 

Hennans  Sporting  Goods.  Inc  - — 

Voyager  Intemational.  Inc  _ 

National  Bankers  Assn  , 

Congressional  Consultants  (ForAnencM  Ajs»  al  I 
Congressional  Consultants  (For -Child  Welfare  ln(K  ll  8— icil . 


Congressional  Consultants  (ForJUtwial  Renal  MiiNiiltllT  tan) 

Notwwl  CooMi  to  PicacTvc  Social  Secunty  8  Medican 

CoMnflte  tor  tkt  Stv8r  «« »e  Amencan  Electorate 

AmencM  Autfeny  ol  Pliysician  Assistants 


Spiegel  8  McDiannid  (ForAlliance  ol  Responsible  Electnc  System  for  CntiB 

Access) 

National  Education  Assn  ~ 

Gmcei  »ilani,i3c'L'n  ol  Amenca  mc — : ^ — — 

lilinnfscra  M-:"(  S  Manulaclunng  Co 

Ptiarmactuiica  Aeroso'  CFC  Coalition  _ 

Americar  Ovo'^f-'iz  Aisr  

Citirths  lo'  Rf.aDie  anc  Sa'p  H  fnwar.   CRASH) 

Americar  CorsuiMig  Engnef!  Counc,         

Flanagan  Grout  inc  fo-Ca  'to-'  a  Desert  Coalition) 

National  Ouioooi  Ccantior  „ 

Amwy  Corp 

Awiicaa  kaa  (  SJael  kistilait 

Canadian  Embassy  

City  0*  ADe'Oef  n  

Ear>  Wmie-s  Rfso's   m. 

J  8  B  Managemen-  CoTC.any „ ^ 

Ministry  ol  itie  Environment 

Ptnlip  Morns   Inc  

Province  c*  Ma-'IcCa  Dera^meilt  df  Nalaill 

Space  inCis'-*".   '-..;  _ 

[i:-tii  Inc 


Totem  Ocea' 

Washington 


'  wortd  Ira* 


Americar  Ba'  Assn  

Tort  Assoc  a'es   inc  .„— _. 

US  League  0"  Saving!  mst'Liio"'      

Nationai-Aniencar  Wholesale  GrocfS'  Asai  

Electronic  Da'a  Systems  Ccmp  

AmerKan  Sugatiee'  Growe-.  Ass'       

Hot*"  N  Afnen  Cc  'For  Caio'ip  Control  CoondO  . 
Roftem  H  Ae'ien  Ct  fo-  in'an-  fi'-ruia  Counqg  : 
Ills'  Naiiorai  Ban*  o'  Bcstor  


Nationa  Assr  r*  Mai^'ac'uTn 
Assoc  a  tec  Gene-a   Con'-ac-D".  o' 
Govern^ien'  0'  A-me-ican  Sa-nca  . 

Seci.-|ies  ir?vS*-i  Ass^  

Aaiiona  »ii-  :•  *«:  A.|-ie'icaat  . 
Enron  Co'^  


5.0004)0 

675M 


1J50.00 
475.00 
950  00 

1.00000 
31.000.00 

2.000M 

'~l»5To 

51000 

44^97500 
20500 

750  00 
6.00000 

sioo'od 

1.365  00 
3.81200 
9.000  00 
2.500  00 
400  00 
12.50000 
3.000  00 
6  362  52 

18.098  00 
2.500  00 
3J12J0 


1.500.00 
70000 
500  00 
100  00 
247  50 


Eipenditures 


22SJ00 


20000 
72500 


525.00 
600.00 


iM.n 
imn 


1.50000 

4.200  00 
4.500  00 


71.597  JO 


2.912.25 


250.00 

2.100.00 

3(6  75 


BiSOOO 


5.66U1 

7.087.50 

87078(0 

10«l'52 

12.000  00 

61779 


20.491J8 
19.921.50 


40000 

2.100  00 

1.000  00 

2(0.00 


240J0 


6.500  00 
5J06  94 


(.((7.80 
3700.80 


1.725M 


(307 
3(7.(9 


7.80 

"nJK 


124.48 


7.10259 
39.79129 

13936 
2787  28 


17657 


470 
339.49 


474JI 
3200 

1565 
23120 
125  78 


13(0 


120J0 


67  J2 


50.80 
162^40 


16.52800 

5(06  M 


JMI 
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LUNC.KJ  >-.l»  »N  Al     Kl(  OKI)  HOl   M 


./: 


anu(ir\'  .). 


una 


Oriminlm  •>  Indnidiial  Fimi 


Do 
Do 


Gntp  toSKiain,  US  I3HI  Sum.  M IIOIO  CM  Hukntlo*.  DC  20004 


Do 

Do 


Geotfe  W  OphJit.  PO  8a  1475  Boltimore  MO  21203 

louon  G  GtfirO.  911  IStli  Si .  IM.  1402  Wohmiton  DC  20060  

Fontjt  GtrM  t  taMCKM,  IIU  C«m.,  Am.  IM.  *400  Was»iii|loii.  K  ?M36 

0«     ,    -  .- -.... 

Do  ::,!.!I11IIZZZZZZ!IZII.- 

Do   .. _ — 

Do        '"  " " "I!"""ZZ!11„_ — 

LOW!  Gtttxf.  l»i  K  St    NW  Wasnmiioo  DC  20006 


Rotin  Gtrt«f  101  Constitution  Aw  UK  Wisftintlon  DC  70001    ____ 

Scott  A  Gefte  955  L  f nitnl  Pltrt  SW  »53<)0  Wiitiinjton  X  20024 — ____ 

DaviO  *  G«f»»r  4543  Snrfriu  Court  /teunOru,  VA  22312  ...__ 

Do  

Do  ~ 

Onv  Baey  PnOacts.  Ca.  I2M0  GnM  Dnw  ta  337U  Otmif.  CO  00233 

Hennet*  G«f5ten   1116-CWKtStntl  Anmpolu.  MO  21401  

Alvin  I  Geslw   1016  16in  St    IM  5tli  Ftow  W>tJiin|lon  K,  2003t   

Do  

00  

DonlAt  f  Gntnwn.  Ml  IBtn  SirM  IM  1400  Wasliin|to«  DC  20006 

Omiri  (awrtunp  8014  FalitiH  Ro*!  Mclean  VA  22102  ~ 

CUirGti»<in   1700  KStfettIM  11200  Wasnmglon  DC  20006  

ChnstopDtf  I  Giaifflo  201  Notli  Matfimitoii  Stmt  AlaanOna  VA  22314 n  n 

William  C  GiOe.  1050  Thomas  JeHe-son  SI    IM  6ll\  Fl  WastiiBjIon,  DC  20007 

William  I  CibO   1001  f^nsyivaria  Aw    IMS  WasH.njton  DC  20004 
Waynf  GibOens   1919  Pennsylvania  Ayr    NW  1503  Washmfton  DC  20006 
Dmd  MslCT  GiOOons.  1 735  ItH  Davis  H»i    1403  Ailmfton  VA  22202 

1  A  GiMofO    1200  I7lh  Strwl  IM  Wasnmpon  DC  20036  ■■■-■-■- 

I  C  GilaiOi   1235  IrMnian  Dj»n  H  j-'.i,  Cr,'i'  Gateway  il.  Saitt  501  Ai1«nt»i.  tM  22212  . 

Pamela  Gilbert.  215  "^      ••      .  iv    -     ,  *         ,-on  DC  20003 _— _ 

lames  F  Giicnnst   b      i      -     ■»  * .  .'0036  

MicnaelGilOea,  815  :^:    -:    •«l..;«..     ..     X  20006         

ionatnan  Gill  601  Pennsrwania  A«.  IM.  I/M  Waimniion.  K  20004 _. 

Mary  I  Giii  200  West  Adams  StiKi  12625  Cli<ca(o.  II  60606  

Do 

Do     . 

Do   .      .- 

M«y  Ann  StUmo,  IMf  IM  JbHi.  M.  M  Flow  WislMiito*.  OC  20030 

Do  ;  I"""''"'~""'"""'~~"  I      '" ' -I 

Deal  P  Giiim  1725  K  Sliwt  IM  il210  Msiiinitoii  K  20000 

Mcbad  B  Gillett.  1425  N  46tli  Strtel  SealtM.  WA  98103      , 

Do  — 

Daniel  F  GiliiiM.  1701  K  Stnet  IM  MOO  WasAmiton  DC  20006 

Biad  Gilman   1050  TDomas  kfterson  Sitet  Mr  6in  Fl  Wasnmfton  DC  20007  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 


Inn  Gilmon  1 735  New  Toit  MmM.  W.  liOO  WMMfteii  OC  20000 

lod  I  Gimbel   1341  C  Streel.  PM,  MOO  llnlH«|IO"  DC  20005  

Gion  Cdioiion  Moon  1  WiM.  103  Pram  Sml  AhnnOna  M  22314 

^     .__...._ '~~"!^;.:..,., 

Do  

Do  

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 
Gtmburi  Fcldmtn  t  Btss.  Ciijiteitd.  1250  Connccticul  Aw .  IM  1800  WatAin|ton  K  20036 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 
CMUr  A  Gmito.  PO  Ba  5793  CarttiM.  «2  8U77 
Caralyn  H  Giolilo  POBoi  5793  Carelite  A2  85377 
Gtianl  Gio«an«<io  77/  I4lti  Si    MM  WasJi<n|to<i.  K.  20005 
aienda  M  Girton  633  Pennsyivanu  >vr    IM  ttOC  Wasn^ilon  DC  20004 

M.c»aei  I  Giuflnda  204  t  Si'?*:   N»  * .  ■    .  "C  ;  

IkcMUs  1  GIMM.  1600  M  Slitet  IM  1114.-    i'.     .a  20036  ,   , 

GiMS  P>clui<n|  miitutt   lAOi  <  '^'(^   «•   I      -  I  Wasnin|tt>n  DC  20000        . . ,    . 

iSissGiej'-K-    ■•»"        .'-^   <m  I   :».<   «.■.- njton  OC  20036 


Law  0(f<ts  3*  '\n  .-eivx-     ' 
»o«i»r  f   '',i»jvif   •  ■     -.1-   .I- 

yj/'fij  ^1*  ).p<i'  **>  'H       f 
Sj'a  B  Gknn.  1130  C«in»c!<. 
GMul  USA.  liic  2121  ASt    m 
Do 


•II  •)■.»  - 
1.  X  »)■■ 


■  .1    He*  Ion.  Wl  10004 

:,r   X  20000 

•(•->"  DC  2nw 

.»  22200. 


k^    •*  «iVMn|Ton  DC  20031  . 
-      ••- .|to<i  DC  20037 


tk 

Do 

StffOlWHt  8   -jMin 

.ji'Tir\  W 

'..odknv 

»i- 

»0<rw'r 

.    J 

%r*" 

M)fi>-    .'-. 

M--ri.:' 

*it*      *0 

,  * 

■..■;^r-  M 

^.r     P  ■ 

Ha 

rU'HW 

■Jx!     ■(     , 

a 

Gold  i. 

*f)e'^^V 

lOt 

1  ■  k)^  3  .<    I 


♦j'  '(•'"  "*  22201 

,»  ,!•»»•  ••  IX  itv  -j'n-  V  nooo 

I-  »»»«  •venuf    >    9»-V»x    >  jt'OZ  _^____ 

.1  tn  m  a*;    «ll^•rJ•JO  x  200at 

UT-i.    .1   »i.    UK  ■• 

4      ».„r^,,,,.,  t..    wt  »950  WasKiniton  X  20004 


Cmploitt^mt 


Natural  Gas  Alliance  tot  tke  Gcfleration  ol  Cloctncilr  . 

Iransco.  Inc  _ 

Biac»  I  DotHet  Coif 

Pefisico.  Inc         ..._„ 

Pina  Hut  Inc  

Baltimore  Gas  I  Electric  Co        

Am«r<a<<  Furniture  ManutKturen  An*  ..-^____ 

A*  Chin  Indian  Community  __ 

Commissioiied  Oficers  Assn  ol  the  USPH.S,  IM 

leech  lake  Reservation  Business  Committot  

Santa  Clara  Indian  PueMo  _ 

Silet;  Tribal  Council         .^ 

Tuiaiip  Tribes  __.- 

IMhM  Earth  Tribal  Council 


lions  Wor»«ri  0'  America 
UihM  (ralhernood  oi  Carpenters  t  >»Ktrt  ol 
Honda  north  America.  Inc 
Aivarado  Group  |lor  New  Piocrnsive  Party)  _ 
Ahrarado  GrtMp  IFoiXlHM  Mctnc  luMvM 
tnnes  Mcrroi  Co<» 


S«na  Club  

Benchmarts.  l«    

Grupo  Industrial  Alta.  U  

Renewable  Fuels  Assn  .„ 

l>rocle'  (  Gamoie  ManulKtunnf  Cl  . 
Association  tor  Reiulatory  Rctonn  ._ 

Chevron  USA.  Ix  

Retired  OHicers  Asm 

itel  Rail  Coni.  et  al 

American  Council  ol  lile  Insuranct,  kc 

MiO'Continent  Oil  t  Gas  Assn      

Thieul  Corp  

National  Restaurant  Assn   

Compressed  Gas  Assn/HelNiii  Al 

Public  Citiitn  

American  Mining  Congress         

American  Fed  ol  labo'  t  Con|ms  el  Mustnal  Oi|aiiitata«i _.._. 

Bumiu  bociilntt  tor  NM«ul  Sounlii.  Inc  _ 

SonimiOiH  AndOfua  O'OoimM  I  Wttntuu  (For  Acia  ikI 

Sommiberi  AiiOenoii  OOooiiol  t  Mnfiiu  (For  Silvesin  Coiv)     

Soonenberg  Anderson  0  DoiMtll  t  IMn|yei  (For  Trek  Bicycle  Corp)  _ 

Sonnenberg  Anderson  0  DoaaM  t  Mfine;  (For  West  Bend  Compaift  

leoon  McCarthy  JutkowiU  (  Hotiwortti  (foi  Astra  Moldings  Cw*) . 

leixjn  McCarthy  lulkowiti  t  Hoinwth  (For  OynCorpI         

Lepon  McCarthy  lulnowit;  I  Holmorth  IfocNMP  Coip)     

Ame<ican  Cotton  Shippers  Assn     „. 

Aiiiencan  Pettolcvm  Institute       ^ 

Pacific  lumber  I  Shipping  Co       

National  Manulactured  Housing  FeOefalnn  

Robertson  Monagie  I  Easlaugh  (For  Aleutians  East  Borou|k) 

Robertson  Monagie  1  Eastaugh  IForCity  ot  Madiat)  

Robertson  Monagie  6  Easlaugh  iFoiCoastal  CoalilionI  

Robertson  Monagie  t  Easlaugh  (FoiCoek  hNct  Aouacultun  Assn)  „. 

Robertson  Monagie  I  Eastaugh  (ForOowlcr  Manlime  Coipl  _ 

Robertson  Monagie  1  Easlaugh  (ForMunic.-paiity  ol  Anchoiaie)      

Robertson  Monagie  I  EasJaug*  (for  Ocean  Shiphoidings  Wcl         

Robtitswi  Monagie  I  Eastaugh  (Fo<Pugel  Sound  Crui»s«ip  Alliaacil 

Rotoftieii  Monagie  (  Easlaugh  (for  Reeve  Aleutian  Airways)        

RoMftson  Monagie  t  Easlaugh  iFoi  Sea-Land  Services.  Inc)   

American  FKIory  Trawler  An* _ 

Miller  Brewing  Company    

Agusia  Aviation  Corp        — . 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co 

AB  BOfORS  

Eguitai  -__.__.__„_-_-—_---___ 

Oilman  Paper  Company  ^ ________________________ 

locUieed  Corporation       ..    ,,  ,  _■■■ 

Oglethorpe  Pmier  Corp  — . — 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ot  Amenca  

RKkweil  Inlemationai  Corp  

Turner  Broadcasting  System  Inc  

U  S  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Assn  _ — , — __ 

Wattms  Asswiated  Industries  Inc  - 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  . 

Chugai-UPiohn.  Inc — 

Home  Shopping  Network  mc  —  — __— 

International  Mobil  Machines  Co.p 

M-nerai  Insulation  Manulacturers  Association 

National  Foundation  lor  Attordabic  Housing  Solula* 

U  S  Telephone  Assn 

Capital  International  Communicatioiis  (For  Paradise  VaiKy 

Pa'adise  Vaiiey  Homeowners  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors 

Sears  Roebuck  I  Co 

National  Fronn  Food  Asiaciation . - 

m  Coipoialan      


Asm) 


Umsys  Corp 

bilemational  Longshoiemen  s  Assn  AFl-OO  . 

(pt^.,,..^«j,  u-.'ifVv'nen  1  Assn.  Afl-CO  . 

i^f  i_-,  ''*''ft  ■'   '.  :  

Mt-J^r    Mr;     ■    v    .in.teO  Slaw 

MoOii  Lorj  

All  Nippon  Airvnys  Co  \1* 

Canvn  Computer  Corp      _______________ 

Fanuc.  l!3 

H«Klli   V.t  

H|nn4ai  vtny  v-ie  <i      ,. 

lapaii  Fed  oi  Consirudon  CoMrictn,  kK  _ 

Ronatsu  Ud  - _- 

Ryocet  CoTioririOB  

Ma,'ii  '-.v^wi'on  ._ .  , 

Mul'l  kl«-.-»-y  IM       .._  

W  .  X  ■.  j-i  i^rf  Ciimniissaii 

let.    ■  l^'.pc."  &   'Kit  Jjr^  

AjT#'.ii.-  Kii'^  Uj'i/ac'.T's  Attt.  Ik  - 

P*  •  ■i^  ^r'-oir^'r   "x  ___„„ 

Am^'tl"  *i^.-  1'  ^r"  Author '«!  ________ 

A/iie'icji^  'y  Nnr %/noftf'i    *  pri 

Gei^i   *r  J'  01-  ki*iij'K!LT".  Associate*  _ 

II'-'       K  ■  >n«. p^  .__ 

Natior.a.  F>i.'  C*f.:.xt  Assfi   — , — 

Alasu  loggers  Assn        .. 


Raccipis 
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MM 

Im'oo 

735  75 

540  00 

50625 

6.833  75 

1.189  50 

20000 

11.25000 

'  uiJiui 


1.020  00 

58  80 

8.000  00 

7.50000 
3.097  50 
1350.00 
2J)0000 
2IJ4O0O 


IJMM 
9M0.00 

2.7Se« 


i;.i23ii 


S2SJ0 

""\mm 

37.M000 

20.000  00 

15.000  00 

1.000  00 

2.400  00 

4.50000 
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ilMM 

4,nooo 
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4J00.00 
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3M0.00 
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75000 

75000 

2.SOO.0O 

3tOM 
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""wiu 
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1.000  00 
1.050  00 
15.000  00 

K3  00 
7.715  JO 

IMOO 


EipenMuits 


IXtJI 


10100 

4(411 
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5000 


16.00 


no.00 

1^.00 


M7  23 
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422.20 
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59  29 
3811 
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10  00 
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Orjanitalion  or  InOnndual  Filmi 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Oo 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Ol 
Ot 
Ol 
Di 


Do  . 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


EmpioyefUcni 


Gotdtcfi  I  S»icl«f.  1229  IWi  S«.  IMWij)«iijtoii  OC  20036  ;;i-;;iu;- 

RonaM  L  GoMlait  GoMfart  (  Singer  918  16th  Street  IM  *503  Waslungton.  DC  20003 

lanton  GoMmaii.  122  Maniloiid  Ave   Nt  Washington,  K  20002     

Mas  Goldman  1050  17t»  Street.  IM.  1500  Washington.  K  20036  

Goldman  Sachs  (  Co,  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  IM.  #900  Wasftingtoo.  K  20004 

Robert  H  Goidsborough.  5508  ipmbarOy  PlKf  Baltimcrt  MD  ?;210  

R«har0  S  Goldstein.  2300  M  Stieer  IM  Wa'.- -r  '   '■'    :  — — 


ludilh  E  Golub  2027  Massachusers  »»!    W*  *a-    »        >    .5036  

iOt  Gong,  1201  I  Stroet  IM  *»■,'  -per    X  ::<   •  

ly.liiam  GonneUy  1750  New  loi  Hvfuf  wvi  Was^  rj'ar   OC  20006      

lo^-  »  OoTjale;   :M5  le^erior  Divs  nm    »..''3C  Ar  ngior  VA  27702  

:»».(■  R   iooOf   8  N   lefPTor-  Slrwi  Hainou   V»  JtOi;  

Bicr.j'C  F   Goocstein    :  :SG  ConnecSicu' Avenuf   IM  »WC  Wasr.mpor    DC  20036  ...„■_.-■_ 
.«  M  liooowir  WKkwiri  (lay"'  6  dbbs  PC    ;;33  ris!  SiT*  IM  «iashinjtoii.  OC  2003(  . 

Hot*'  '    iooOwir    :8SC  »  Si     IM   St  tt  :'i  Wasn.nglor.    OC  .''030*  

.  Ida  GooiC    '"  .irr  Sit*'   IM  WaiKingtor   OC  7000i  

K>f'  CknOiey    .IttC  C-orriecrf  i.-  Awjf   IM   »V  *Js^lllr"'   OC  20036 


Be 
Ot 


Derxxir  Goroor   .f;16PS!rw  IM  l-.G  WasH'ngtor   DC  ?000S 

Ui-,  S    (kirOor    bOC  MaryianC  Ave    SW   t6C?  Washinpon    OC  20024  _. 

Rjnaai  C  Goroor-    1  ?C  1  New  rori  M    IM  I83C  Washingrx  OC  20005  . — 

Bnnoa  1  Gore    i  OOC  Wiisor  BiyC    ?60C  Artingfor   V«  ?:2C9  

Wr  C    (kirt    ;''6  Eye  Sliel  IM  Suite  .OOC  Washington    OC  20006 , 

Miilcenr  (WirhaiT    IbOi  Pnnce  Strtel    1300  AleianOna    »»  r23,4 

SaviC  *   Gormin    K'  Maine  Avenue    SW  Wlshirpw    DC  20024 

Man  5  GofiT.ar    1?0C  i  ?!»  Sn»!   PM  Washington   OC  20036 

Ijmei  C    (iormiey    liOC  II  Street    NW   »8C  1  Wasn.nglor    OC  20005 

Ann  kl   (JKir    ;92C  II  Sl    IM  Washington    DC  2X36  — 

Bi-^  Gonehre'   ;29i  Stale  Street  Sprmgrieie  MAG:;;;  OOC;       — 

Di   hivin  C  Gotliiet  Bd  434  Rockviiie  MC  20M8  — 

Ma'iarer  »  (kmiiet  IIC;  l?th  Sliet  IM  I70S  Washington  DC  20036  — 
dove-nmenl  Afairs  Marytano  2?C  Pnnce  George  Street  Annapciis  MD  21401  . 
iovnnmeni  L.aison  Proiect  63:3  luisi  une  Betnesfla  MC  208.'  — 

Goyemmenta-  Afiairs  Inc    iOC  Wesl  5th  »Si;  Tuisa  0»  '4;C;  — 

toiTunC  Grabe'   :95'tSlreet  NW  Washingtor   OC  20006  _ 

,ames  1   &'|i  II   Sb'-  ;3tn  Siniet  NW  MK  W  Washington   OC  :yM  .109  - 

cnr  R  Gra"  423C  King  SliMi  Amanona   *»  223Cr  

Dane  W  G'lhaif    .''6  Eye  Street   NW  Ste   b"  Wjs^npon   DC  20006  . — 

f  aiof  I  G-ihim    ;?0C  .'-n  Sl-eet   IM  Wasttmjton   DC  20036  — 

Gnnaif  t  umr,   TDOC  M  S'-w   IM  I'OC  Wasft.npx    DC  .''»36 

Dc  ..— 


Dc 
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C.as.jai^  u 
S!  )i    One  Woi 


Site-  IM  t.K<.  Wai- 
^^C  Sov'n  imn'  Sfee*  Cou 
'C  T-aoe  Onir  14!:.;  Net 
■ff   IM  Wasn:ngior    OC  : 
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Oc 
Caro'  :   Gray    lOC.  Pennsylvanil  M    IM  Washington.   OC  ."'0004-2599. 

Pete- Gray    , :''  l>enns»lv»n,a  Ave    NW  Washington   OC  20004 

Boot--  «  Grai   9C;  3; St  Sneer   Ml  Washington    OC  ?ODC'  


Amencan  Academy  of  Defmatoloo 
Americah  Academy  of  OpttbalMloo 

Amencan  kiledical  Assn 

Bausch  t  Lomb     

Beretta  U  S  A  Corp      

BAA  pic 


Camp  Barsii  Bates  k  TaH  

Chemical  ManulKlurert  Assn.  IK  . 
College  ol  AmerKan  PatMotiSts  _. 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

EnefD  Research  Corp  

Equkoi.  kK 


Equitable  Lie  Assurance  SocHly  ol  tke  US. 

Eye  Bank  Assn  ot  Anwrica 

Ftdefated  bmestois.  bic 

Fiat  USA 

Ford  Motor  Co  

Fo«  Bniadcasting  Corapmr 

Genentecli,  Inc 

Hopi  Tnbe 


Investment  Company  bistitlitt 

Maitin  Manelta  Conp 

MCI  Coamniications  Corp      

Nationil  Business  Aircraft  Assn.  Ik  -.. 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn    

National  Football  League       

National  Restaurant  Assn   

National  School  Transportation  Assn 

Pacific  Enterpnses  — 

Pennroil  Co 

Philip  Moms  Co 

Phillips  Petioleuni  Co 

Public  Securities  Assn 

Salomon  Brothers,  Inc 

Thomson-CSF,  Inc      ™ „ 

Times  Mirror  Co  

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  . 
Alpha  lyracom  d/li/a  Pan  Amencan  Satellite  .._ 

Washington  Independent  Wnteis.  Mc  

Amencan  Crvii  liberties  Union  

Te«aco,  Inc  


Amencans  lor  Imniintm  Cantnl.  Inc 

Kelley  Drye  8  Warren  (Far£oilJtiw  to  tmmt  Ike  iM  lK«iw  Itesaii  Ta 

Credit) 

Amencan  Jewish  Committee     - 

A^LP',:3r  hea  ■■  T.a'r  ft",.'        , 


'Clonal  Asiaciltioii  . 


ftxiwe'   ir>"a'ioi'a   'U". 

Vton  SovJtrie'f  Cor:  

BTJwn.ng.ff'^t  mOuSt'ifi    IX 

Natiora   i+^aropowe'  Aisr        

MeTflttr  Cor;  

Hationa  Assn  o'  Reaito^- _™_ 

mtpr^ationa  Ice  Crean-  Assn 

Iowa  PorS  ProOuce's  Assr        

Nattona  Suntiowe'  Assr  

.  :   Carioa  Assoc  a' ion  

j'o^  a"  Oc^ce^nec  Scie^'  s's 

t^-'ryf-r    'fi^OI^     lot  ,,      I,  _ 

Hationa  Grar  (  leed  Asu 

TRVk   \K  .._ 

BP  America  m-c  

Arw'ican  OptoiTiet'ic  Assn      

D  saBiec  Ame'icar  veterans    

Nationa  Restau'an:  Assn  — 

Genera'  Aviation  Mani.'ac't.'PT  Aitjcialioi 

Amencan  Min,n(  Congrpit 

MassacnLisers  M.;-ua  .tr  i",.  ai:»  Co. 

Gottiiec  4  AsMc  a'Pt  n:  — 

Direct  Ma-W'^s  Ait^  

Philip  Morrs   OS*  


Co-"ac*ot 


'     A"1P'! 


Philip  Mofr:s    Inc 
Associatec  Genp'a 

Conte'  Co';  .■_■ 

htternationa  Assr  ot  Aiinuseraeiil  .Pa.'U  i  ABiKlMB 

One  Chemica  US*      

National  Restaurant  Assn  

Citibank  HA 


Clanon  Manu'actunng  Coip  ol  Aiacrici . 

Investors   n  hausfry    

Pantianoie  Easletr  Coip  


^.atmaO 


Security  T'aoeT  Assn,  inc  

m  I  hjiowitor   Inc  ','0'  Ame-ica'  Cnai"t)f  of  Comnieice  in  Hong  Rmi)  . 

Hill  8  Knowlton    Inc  do'  Bc'va'  Avia'ion  _ 

Cdlula'  leiecommiinication;  ini:usf>  Assr 

Hdl  I  Unowtton   Inc  ;Fo'Criurt:t  o'  Scientoice  im 

IWI  8  Unowtton   inc  (ForCit.iens  toi  i  free  Kj^i  • 

Hill  &  Knowrton   Inc  'fofC'ty  o"  Cn»"anocga.  

Hii  i  Uncwiton   inc  ('o'Comoscc  

Hill  (  Unowtton   Inc  Ho'CB'  Suga'  Giouc        

Hil'  t  Unowtton   Inc  IFo-'CVVIA  

Hill  (  Unowtton  Inc  (For  Dese"  Reseatr  inslitiili) 

Hill  t  Hnowttor   Inc  fFor  Eme-aiC  Seatooos  <nc)  .,._ 

Hill  i  IClowtton    Inc    Fo'  Fenruzn) 

Fnanl  Watf'  use".  Auinomty     

Hill  t  lOwwilon    inc  !Fo'  FBA.' 


Hill  i  Knowtton    lnc!Fo'>ne'j    AiDltiics:       , 

Hilt  8  Unowtton   Inc  fFo'  Gete'  PtjoxIs  Corp)  __ 

HHI  8  Anowtlor    inc  'Fo' Johnson  Con"ol5 
Hill  8  Knowttor    inc  'ftf  McGuiness  1  Wii  ,af  ■, 

Hitl  8   Knowttor    Inc    Fo'0'(an[;aiior   p-   p-oir.s.or.a    t.T.sioveei  ol  USDA 
'OPE  DA' 

H.   S  Unowtton   lie    Fo'Pactit  T-aoe  t  hves-mf-  Coapl 

1 '   &  Anoi»tton    mc  iFo'Soutt  Daoe  jnc  Con;  

Ml    &  Knowtton   inc  (Fa:  T.^ustees 

111   8  Anowiton  mc  (foT'Unrve'srfi  n"  Neveoi   »rric 

Hi.    &  Anowtton    Inc  'For  Village  0'  Paia'ine       

Mil.  A  Unowtton   Inc  iFor  Washoe  Counti   NevaM)  _ 

Secunties  Inoustt  Assn  

Citicorp  Washington    Inc  

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  AMR  Corp) 


Receipts 

Eipenditures 

7JOO.00 

2.456  00 

4.01(00 

2.11500 

13.780  00 

2.456.00 

6.36300 

2.45iJ0 

4J00.W 

2.456  00 

1.60000 

2.456.00 

2056  00 

2.056  00 

3.333  00 

2.456.M 

3.50000 

2.224  00 

4.200.00 

2J54J0 

liOOOO 

2.456  JO 

25,000  in 

2.45(.00 

6.000  00 

2.456  00 

15.000  00 

2456  00 

24.00000 

2.43500 

(00.00 

2.175J0 

12.000.00 

2.45(Je 

12.000  00 

2.45(00 

14.400.00 

2.056  00 

2.013i)0 

2.335  M 

128  00 

2.07400 

8.400.00 

2.456  00 

3.000  00 

2.05600 

76900 

2.222  00 

26.984  00 

2.456  00 

18.000.00 

2.456  00 

4.000.00 

2.1(4  00 

6.00000 

2.45(00 

4.000  00 

2.45(00 

25.00000 

2456  00 

7.50000 

2.45600 

3.00000 

2.45(00 

2.000  00 

234100 

15.390.00 

2.45(00 

233100 

2.456  00 

33.515  00 

2.056  00 

75  00 
500  JO 

100  JO 

3.100  JO 

(.(00.00 

56.500.00 

IjOOOO 

IS^OOOM 



5.000.00 

2.147.79 

UBOS 

300.IS 

26  bb 

12J0 

1,75000 

28504 

6.000.00 

IJOOOO 

3.000  JO 

1.616  15 

12J00J0 

4.774.25 

9J75J0 

4J130t 

82SJ0 

1.445  JO 

IStJO 

1091* 



19.577  60 

29087 

IJOOOO 

990  00 

1J(9.00 

8158 

10.000  00 

IJSItS 

7J00J0 

"Toobjib 

l9tJ0 

2.000.00 

500  00 

9.000  JO 

25  00 

150.00 

1.000)4 

5.540.00 

1.500  00 

990  00 

UOiM 

(3J0 

SUM 

tmM 

7t7iO 

37S.00 

2.025« 

1(50  00 

225  00 

4  522  50 

43750 

100,00 

90000 

lJ87iO 

5(2  50 

112.50 

562  50 

562  50 

650  00 

IJOOOO 

3J2SJ0 

ia» 

IJtSJt 

JMI 
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Do 
Scon  D  Cniun   1828  I  Stiwt  m  11202  Wistiifilon  K  20036 
Mtry  R  C(Ml»  1111  I9lh  Slue)  m.  1402  (Knlnrnlon.  OC  200J6 

Grtaltr  Wisrt/¥0  Stiwci  Slltnn  t  •ulonioliw  Repi"  tavi  9420  /bioipom  Rd    1307  linhim.  MD  20706 
CiHltr  Wnhinron  Bum  ol  Iti4e.  c/o  Elli«  Nitilciimifm  1 129  20tli  Slml  MN  1200  WasHin|lon  OC  20036 
DoniU)  R  Gnclcy  919  IStli  S) .  NW  1700  WasMifon  DC  20006 
l&mtft  M  Gnn   1920  N  SI .  WW  Wishmgion  OC  20036 
Gcoi|t  R  Gmn.  17S0  K  St .  IM  Wisliinitoii  DC  70006 
Ijmtj  E  Green   1 100  Conneclicul  ktt .  NM  1620  Wathiii|ton  OC  20036 

khn  H  Gieen  800  Amencjn  Chjrte!  Center  !623  Fjmim  SI  Omjln  NC  61102-2130 

Micat!  S  Cieen.  1000  itmoot  Ave    NW  IBOO  Wa5"irn1oii.  OC  20005  . 

Oliyei  W  Green  VI2i  Wsconvri  Ave.  m  Wasl»ii(ton.  OC  20016 

Wayne  Green.  Forest  Ro«)  Hancock.  NH  03449 

William  Green   lOOl  F^nnsylvan.a  Ave.  •71!>  S  CsrKOuru  Waihinglon.  K  20004 

Daviil  I  GreenOefi   1341  G  Street.  NW  1900  Wasnmgton  OC  2000S 

(Idon  y  C  GreenDeri  Galloway  t  Greefibere  IB3S  K  St    NW  MOl  Wasn>n|ton.  K  20006 

Judiin  M  Greenlie<(.  1B2S  I  Street.  IM.  MOO  Wainin(!on  OC  20006 

Do 
Fred  Gnene  3434  l>inelne  lerrKe  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 
N  Hiomas  Greene  412  Isl  Si    S{  Wasnmiton  OC  20003 

Howard  W  Greene  205  E  42na  Street  New  Yor».  NY  10O17  

Chanes  Greener  9O0  Second  Street.  Nt  t201  Wa$Bin|ton.  OC  20002  „ 

Suianne  Greenlield  2030  M  Street.  NW  Wasinnpon  DC  20036  . — -_—_-. — 

Sarati  Masun|aie  Creu.  1667  K  Street,  m  1710  WasHington.  OC  20006       

Greylioiind  Unes.  Inc.  1101  14lh  Street.  NW.  11201  Wasnmilon  X  20005       _ 

Oavid  1  GriDlsin  IV.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW.  1700  Wasltin|lan  OC  20024 

Uiti  GnUiin   1128  I6lh  Street  IM  Washington  DC  20036 

(lien  Grifife   1413  K  Street.  NW.  lOin  Fi  Wasnin|to«.  OC  2000S 

Rotert  I  Grillin   1100  Coanecticirt  Ave    NW  1900  Washington.  OC  20035 

Grttin  Winion  t  Associates   1211  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  1700  Washington.  OC  20036 

Do  .  - - - - - 
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Eilward  0  Cntfilh  3S01  West  Chester  )^ke  Newtown  Square  PA  19073 

Gary  W  Gntlrlh  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20037 

Randy  Griggs   1052  Highway  43!  Nodh  Dothan  AL  36303 

l%iip  M  Sriii  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW.  0514  Washington.  OC  20001 

A  lack  Grimes  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  loring  VA  22027 

Craig  N  Grimm   1957  E  Street  IM  Washington  OC  20006 

Margo  A  Giimm   lOOO  ConnectKui  Ave    IM  Washington  OC  20036 

Nwmjn  E  Gnmm  Ir .  12600  Fair  lakes  C.rile  Fairiai  VA  22033  4904 

Mart  W  GioOmyei  PO  Boi  70  little  Rock.  AR  72203 

Do 
Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  America  Inc   1010  Wisconsin  Ave    <M.  nOO  Wlshingtoo,  DC  20007 

lames  N  Gnmmger.  1050  17lh  Street  NW  1500  Washington  OC  20036  - 

Beverly  Beniett  Groom   1001  Pennsytvania  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  K  200O6       _ 

Crxm  t  Nordtot  CM4.  1701  PoMi«tMM  tmim.  M.  11200  WuImcIm.  OC  200N  . 

Do         


I>iirge  'nv 


<iW7jt  Ave   <M  f<3(  Wnhmilai  K  21031 . 

•■..  ■',:>    I-      ■*.-.'   MA  02116  

J  rr'     OW  AivKillllW.  K  20007    -. 


QbiM  II  ftnr*!  1!  Nw*  Mt"- 9-^  »<»r!^»^  »R  II7II 
CMlnJlGWTi    "   "   :  Ht,^"   <i.>r-.,;i» -.^j.-   .«■■«:«  A2  85255 
Ga*nolGMrT>  Mu^iduton   u<  «d--''    Jixio    J-rr   t ' .  I  WislMgtoii  DC  20001 
r>r>,  r.u»"..5         Kj-TU";  Wf    ■«  wiv  ^for   x  .t)002  ,._ 

.  OC  20006     


(nployif/Clitiil 


Htll  I  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Budd  Company) 
Mill  and  Anowiton  Inc  (ForChurth  ol  Scientolon  Ml 
Hill  t  Kmwlton.  Inc  (For  First  American  Boiik.lAJ  . 
Hill  I  Knowtloii.  Ik 

Hill  1  Knowlton  Inc  (For  Republic  ot  Turkey)  _ 

Hill  t  Knowllon  Inc  (ForShaklee  Corporation)        

Hill  t  Unowlton.  Inc  (Fo(  lesoro  FWroleum  Coip)    ..„ 
Hill  t  Knowlton   Inc  {For  ToOacco  Institute)       .    .    ... 
Institute  ot  Electrical  I  Electronics  Engineers  (CEO 
Federation  ot  AmerKan  Health  Systems  


Hotchsl  Cmocsi  Ceip  .  -  . 

American  MiiHng  Congms 
Food  MarMing  Institute 
MoOil  Co>T 

Papiliionljvista  School  O'StricI       

PuMic  Securitcs  Assn  -■ 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  Afl-CIO 

73.  Inc 

MKAndrews  1  Fortes  Holdings  Inc 

Philip  Moms  Management  Corp 

Southeastern  Fisheries  Assn.  Inc 

Miller  t  Sleuan  iFor  Coastal  Corporation) 

Miller  t  Sleuart  IFor  I  R  Sduihti  and  Sdm.  Inc)  

Denny  Miller  Associates 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  .  „ 

Risk  1  Insurance  Management  Society  Inc 

Edd«  Milic  Company  (For  Tridec  (Tn-City  Induslriai  Oevelopmefll  Counal)) 

Common  Cause    _ _ _. 

Baittt      .. .. .. — . 


NationtI  Fed  ot  lii<tp(iidgiil  Btnmen  (IW  .„. 
American  Inlemitional  Automobile  Dealers  tam 

Assoc<at«n  ol  Sc«nce  Techoskigy  Centers  

Chrysler  Corporation  

Air  Transoort  Assn  ol  America  ., 

American  Coal  As*  Assn     

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council   ........._....„» 

American  Petnleum  Institute         

American  Psychological  Assn 

Arthur  Andersen  I  Co  ,    ,  ■ , , , 

Avondaie  Industries.  Inc         

Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Stiield  Assn 
Cente'ior  Service  Company 
C'ty  ol  Brxr.lield 
Coalition  Against  ' 

C8S  Inc      _._ 

CONBAI  Corp         

tttiyl  Corpoiitw    

Gencntech.  Inc        _^___ 

General  Atomics         

WR  Grace  

Grumman  CorporatM . 

lead  Industries  Assn  .  

MaHin-Mar»na 

McCaw  Commuoicaliws  Cot  . 

Merck  t  Co.  Inc 


Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  he  

National  Music  Publishers  Asm 

Nus  Corp  

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  America 

PtiarwKeuticai  ManulKturen  Assn ____. 

Totacta  Msliluie  

Trampart  Ulc  Insurance  Co  (tor  Resource  DeptoymciK.  lac) 
UniM  aivminating  Co 
ARCO  Chemical  Co 


Chemical  Manulacturers  Assa.  he  . 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation  ..._ ^ 

Matson  Navigation  Company.  Inc  ■ , , 

National  Pest  Control  Assn  „.,., 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenci         

lapan  Economic  hislutule  ot  Amenca  ...______ — 

AAA  PolomK  

Arnold  Cntmycr  t  Haley  (For  Aiiansas  Assn  ot  Secunim  Dealersi 
Arnold  Grebmyer  1  Haley  (For  Mid-South  International  Trade  Assn) 


TesKO.  Inc  

AmerKan  Council  ol  life  Insuianct.  ht  , 
Ad  Hoc  MGA  Gnup 
Ad  HocPrCCmia 


Annncan  MiatHn  Mitall  

Chevron  Caip         , 

Ell  Uiiy  1  Campanf 

Goidnjn  Sacks  I  Ca  

Murpliy  Ori  UU  Mc 

Netnsta  PuMc  ram  Dntnci 

New  Veit  Cily  Faaditts  Rcdnmaat  Sptan  . 

Ptiiilip!  Peiiolesim  Co         

Ptiysicians  Mutual  Insuraaca  Oa        

Pnacipal  Financial  Croup 


Msurince  Co  ol  Amencj  . 
Pni*abat-BadM  Sacunties  lac      . 

Pwla  Rsa.  USA  FoMiaalaa  - 

RtaMi  I  Mai  Carparabaa 

leliiad  Inas  Resane  Gra«* 

SaadMn  Can'orn.i  f  i-io"  Ca _ 

Suntlliwai  («!■«  "rmf  "jxp  _ 

True  OM  Compjn^  

Union  Teiai  (VlioieuT  corp 

Westingriouse  («!'<  Corp 


«-   'fi*i-. 


Maga/ine  Puonsner^  jf  Vne-ra  Vr 

Council  lor  a  Inratw  »>o<  c 

Hill  I  miowlton    Int    ivkrv.i-   'i 

Hil    i  «-itiw":>f    iry     loiCr'w",   '^'l 

Hi.    i  ".-owiVK-    irv    loi  ComC'UC  Meet!    vflvng  tM|^  kC) 

Hii   &  k-xiw'rci'^   I'jiOrV'  F^TXJjt'^  Zaft  .-, 

Hti    l^xiwrtjr    I  >  llin'enoc  31  *rif'Kj    mc)  

Hii    i  ^.X!w"jr    im    foi  ^;'"j»i*T  rAi'po'on)  _.„_„___« 

Blu*  ..  '^■■.'.  J'  Norviiifn  Peaf-iytvanii 

Gia"!   iflusi'ies  mc  ™ ,,  .    — , 

Kee'f   .3»'ci'«r  'oi'a*^S) 

Am?'    i-  '  v^   .  ^''  f.  Jf  •cf  ..___._____ 

oa     -     k'l'-i-    >»  B  J.  •■»•-  I  Vtooral  . 


Raca«ts 


- 



soooo 

SHOO 

Lseoot 

377  S2 

(MOO 

1 
8i  8 

7S7tt 

2JNJI 

2!iOOOO 

10000  00 



iMJO 

IZ2J7 

3.WIN 

72.00000 
10.42600 
2.MO0O 

A.nooo 

29065 
23500 
1U.N 

6.00000 
250  00 
6.00000 
2.50000 
3.12500 
1.62500 
2.50000 
5.12500 


ilOiM 


13.2S000 
19.250  M 
3.62500 
4.500  M 
2.500  00 
375.00 


7J7$J0 

1.00000 
5.500  00 

14.500  00 
3.500  00 
3.750  00 
9.875  00 

12^50  00 
3.750  00 

Tmii 

680.00 
10.000.01 


SNJ8 


302  50 

2.00000 

200.00 


4Xt.U 

MMI 

imm 


bpCMMiutt 


144  00 
6.00 

144  00 
6000 
7500 
71.00 
6000 

12600 


I3UI 

~3ii"do 

46200 
90  00 

101 00 
60  00 
12.00 

IJMC 


2400 
13200 
34100 

84  00 

90  00 
240  00 
294.00 

9000 


mm 

I34M 

7J2i.OO 


S4UZ 

22e"iie 


22MI 


IMM 


ntm 


Organiiation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do ~ ____™ _™ 

Do 

Da 

Da 

Do 

Da ~ _ 

Da  _- _ 

Do 

Da . __™__^ 

Do 

Do    

Clarti  J  Guild  Ji .  Guild  i  Hagen.  ltd  100  West  Liberty  St .  4800  Reno.  NV  89501  ._ 

John  E  Guinnen.  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036         .„ 

James  E  Gwiard  Jr.  1730  Rliode  Island  Aaenae.  MW,  M19  WasAiniton,  DC  20036 . 

Do  '''Z'izzzr'r~zzizzi~z'zizzizz 

lewis  Gulick.  1911  Ft  Myei  Onve  1702  Aflmgton.  VA  22209      , „ 

Deborah  H  Gum  9425  Cloverhili  Road  Manassas  VA  22110 


Gun  Owners  ol  America.  Inc.  8001  Forbes  Place  Sprmgfielil.  VA  22ISI 

Richard  E  Gutting  )i .  1525  Wilson  Boulevard.  1500  Arlington  VA  22209 

AJwn  M  Guttman.  1924  N  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Milton  S  Gwirtjman.  1250  24th  St .  NW.  1600  Washington.  OC  20037  

lane  Scherer  Haake,  1667  R  Street.  IM.  1420  Washington.  OC  20006 

Dana  W  Haas   1800  K  Street.  NW.  11016  Washington.  OC  20006  „ 

Charles  W  Hackney  Jr ,  151h  I  M  Streets.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  

William  G  Haddeland.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  4507  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gene  P  Hallich  Indiana  Pelriipv-^  Counci'  714  Harrison  Building  Indianapolis.  M  46204  . 

Thomas  M  Hagan,  I0O5  C    ,•      t.-     •-    t.-.tn.  TX  78701     -. 

Barry  Hagei,  444  North  U:  >       *         i'on.  DC  200C1   

Paul  Hahn   1155  Connetii.      s/>     Nv.   iv  .  iii:5iington.  DC  20036  

lohn  F  Haitley  500  E  STree:.  SW  1950  Washington.  OC  20024 


Nancy  A  Hailpem.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  S£.  1200  Washmgtoi;.  DC  20003  

Thomas  F  Hairslon.  1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW,  #760  Washington.  DC  20036 

Alma  P  Hale.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036       — 

Randolph  M  Hale   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  IM  41500  N  Washington.  DC  20004 

Anne  Hall  lOO  East  Broad  Street  Columbus.  OH  43271-0251       - 

Edwin  K  Hall.  1 133  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036      

Elliott  S  Hall.  1350  I  Street.  IM.  4100O  Washington,  K  20005 

John  F  Hall   1945  Old  Gallows  Road,  4550  Vienna.  VA  22180         

John  P  Hall  Jr .  1350  Eye  Street.  NW.  4810  Washington,  OC  20005 

Joseph  Mitchell  Hall,  2930  S  Buchanan  Street.  4A1  AHmgton.  VA  22230 

ftichard  F  Kail.  1700  K  Street.  NW  4502  Washington,  DC  20006     

Marian  Hall-Crawlord,  316  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE.  4301  Washington.  DC  20003 

P»ui  Hallisay   1625  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

v<  ton  H  Halpetm,  122  Maryland  Ave  NC  Washington,  OC  20002 

kT-iurrce  E  Halsey,  PC  Boi  190  Aurora,  I.  60507  

•Jul  T  Haiu7a.  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave    KW  tfOO  Washington  DC  20004 

Martha  R  Hamby,  1130  Connecticut  Ave    KW  liOOO  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

David  S  Hamilton.  215  Pennsylvania  A«    S£  Wasnmgton  DC  20O03    _ 

Lee  Hamilton  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave-jf  NW  i;!Mll  Wa;^^glon,  DC  20004-1703  . 

loyce  Hamilton  201  Park  Wasbing.or  Coi.^  la  '.  C'.:-   VA  ;.  .46  

Fillip  W  Hamilton.  1825  K  SI .  NW  I.  .r  Wa',f  res'-   3C  .:;:■: 

Ronald  P  Hamm.  1620  Eye  St .  NW  i,.:;  wai- -j-i'   X  .-j:6  

Amy  R  Hammer.  1899  L  St .  NW  I     :c  *a5'  -for   K 


Thomas  A  Hammer.  2100  Pennsytva-  a  Ai»  *(* 
TuMttd  H  Hanan.  1100  ConnectiC  «irr-jf  if*  •'. 
Wh*  Hancock.  1126  16th  St  if**a--|-  > 
Haad  Amdall  Baduk  Greaves  t  Jt..';.'.U;;:.. !...  Ea 

Do 

Da 


wa-.--£»n  DC  20037  _ 
'  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

:  :i036 
..;  MoUie.  AL  36601  . 


Do 

k 
k 
k 
k 
k 


William  G  Handteld.  50  F  Street.  IM  Washington  OC  20001     

Donald  K  Hanes  50  F  SI    NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  2OO01    

Rose  M  Hanes.  1325  G  Street.  IM.  41003  Washington  DC  20005  . 
Elisabeth  Hanlin.  2000  I  SI .  NW.  f  1000  Washington  DC  20036  .... 

Thomas  H  Hanna  7430  Second  Ave.  4300  Detroit  Ml  48202      

P  S  Hannas.  919  18)h  StTf  NW  l«C"  Wa--  -f-r   OC  20006 

Hichard  L  Hanneman.  70C  H  -•  'a  -ai  '.-rf   t>    ;  A.fHndria,  VA  22314-2040  . 

M  Amita  Hannon.  1726  M  :■  f   <f>   •••  .  *.'••    ,•      X  20036-4502 _ 

Dolly  A  Manrahan   1030  ^"'  ; '  p*'   NW  i     :    wa-,'  -ftm.  DC  20005  . 
Eriing  Hansen   1129  ?Oth  t'-w   iw   i>..  Wa--;'      i)C  2M36 
Brian  T  Hanson.  1667  H  SiTf   NW  i ..  •.  Wa"  -{■:■-   OC  20006 


Eric  R  Hanson.  1321  Duke  Street  4200  Anandna.  VA  22314-3563  . 
Julie  E  Harhm.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Ont»n  N    HjrtyM    PP    Boi    '  tV  V  PaSO    Til   7<iei7« 

J.i^  i   Hj.ch    .J. ,-.  H  SffPt   NW  Wasn-ngToi-   DC  :DC/t:  

Ma-  Bu-'f'ieic    .t,-  M  S:twt   NW  i:?C  Washington   DC  20036 

Cfa-if.  A  Hanio   .,C.  .Alt  Sireei  NW  HOC  Washington  DC  20005  

Oonr.a  tM".  Hi'-r.ir    ,8'5  [(e  Street   IM  4540  Washington   DC  20006  

P»"K.j  i   Harmening  ilt  Pennsylvania  Ave    Sf  43Ci  Washington,  DC  20083 

•j'tieer  Harner    .3C:  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  I30C  Washmgion  X  20004  

Oin«Ma-pe-    : DOC  Wilson  Blvfl   Arlington    VA  22205  

Wiifi  C  Ma-iei  li    ;'?6  E»e  Slreet  IM  420C  Washington  DC  ?000t       

Ion  Ma'-mgiD^   95C  I  Enlani  Plaza  Nonn  SW  4530C  Washmgior  DC  20024  

*  B'enoar  Hamnglon.    .iC:  litn  Si    IM  1201:  Washington:   DC  ?00C:     

A  .  Kar-;5  u   .8?^  [»»  Siree!   IM  4/50  Washington  K  20004       

lor.ainar  i   lar^is  90;  y,v  Sireei  IM  Washington  X  200C" 

Oc  

LfSin  Ma-',   .::  Maranc  Ave    N(  Washington  DC  2000:  

Marihr  A  Ma^ii  818  Conneclicur  Avenue  IM  Washington  DC  ?jOOr        

Mari  Hami   ?2S  lilt  S;    NW  Washington  DC  20005 

laci  I   Mamsor  Wesl  Virginia  Petroleum  Council  125C  One  Valley  Si!i.are  Charleston  WV  25301  . 

Mat  Harrison   1819  M  Street   NW  IIOOC  Washington  DC  20006  

Robert  W  Harrison   1213  leHerson  Dams  Highwey  4140C  Arlington  »A  22202  

Anne  Harison  Ciart.  1725«Stnei  NW  4814  Washington  K  20O0t         

iayne  A  Harr   uci  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  2000;  

.ynn  5  Kar"    llil  19thSI    IM  4402  Washington  DC  20036  

Thomas  C  Han    1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  4700  Washington  OC.  20004  . 

William  R  Han   201  North  Washington  Street  Aleundna  VA222il  

(UO'ie  A  Han-  Arlington  Courthouse  Plua  I  4711  230C  Ciarenoor  Bouieva'i;  Arlinglon  VA  2S0I 

ReOecca  1  Hanman    1 1  OC  Cituens  Building  CieveianC  OH  44 ill  ...._ „ 

Carohm  Hanmann  2ii  Pennsylvania  Ave    St  Washington  DC  200C;  

Finn,  I   Hasiebachei   1 1 0 1  Venmoni  Ave    NW  Washington  OC  20OCt 

Morir  ><asser,   1730  RhoOe  Island  Avenue  IM  4206  Washington   OC  20036  , 
lames  C  Hasser    1010  Wisconsin  Ave    IM  4800  Washington  DC  20007  . 
Ired  Hatlieid   1341  &  Street  NW  420C  Washington  K  20005       _.. 

Dc  

iaie-  S  Harnj.j,    ;  ?,5C  »e»  'oni  Ave    IM  I30C  Washington   DC  20005 
i.'j-.  i  As«)t>iif5    .2'-A  :'-t 'JTf   IM  Washmgior   OC20fl27 


Employer/Clieni 


Dillon  Read  i  Co.  Inc  

LF  Rothschild  Unterberg  Towbm.  Inc _ 

Michigan  State  Housing  DevelopmenI  AatheriDf 

Moms  Communications  , 

Naegle  Outdoor  Advertising     _, 

O'Connor  &  Hannan  

Paine  Webber  Group.  Inc  _ 

Bettis  Ramsford 


Rnerton  Inwstment  Corp      

Simpson  Thacher  8  Barllett  (lor  Sol  GoWmao  Estate)  . 

tNesttm  Electrochemical  Compam  

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amgnca.  Inc 

Chiyslef  Corporation 

BASFConp  

KMS  Fusion.  Inc         . 

Walk-Haydel  t  Assooatei.  he 

TCR  Services.  Inc  

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc 


National  fisheries  Institute 

Towing  8  Recovery  Assn  ot  Amenca.  Inc 

La:are  Kaplan  Intematiooal.  Inc  

Mead  Corporation 

Kansas  City  Power  8  Light  Co.  et  al. 

National  Assn  o<  Home  Buildcfj  el  Uia  US. 

Ashland  Oil  Inc  

American  Petroleum  Institute  _ 


Central  I  South  West  Services.  Inc  

Nade  Coatpaoy  (For  Fund  tor  Pnvate  Assistance  in  htenutianal  Oevdopnient) 

Ckeai-Nuclaar  Environmental  Services.  Inc   __ 

American  Automobile  Assn     , 

American  Cancer  Society       

Union  Oil  Co  of  California     

Amenca  Mining  Congress 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  . 

Banc  One  Corporation  

MCI  Communications  Corp 

Ford  Motor  Co         .    

American  Wood  Prtserveis  Instlvie 

Johnson  &  Johnson     

Hams  Corp _... 

Pacific  Resources.  Inc  . 

San  Diego  Gas  8  Electiic 

Air  line  Pilots  Assn       „. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  . 
Northern  Klmors  Gas  Company 


Motor  and  Eouipment  Manutacturen 

Jkmerican  Insuraxe  Assn       

US  Public  Intecesl  Research  GflMip  

Nadaaal  Assn  ol  Uaatitactaitn 

Miaaal-Amancaa  Wnlesalt  Gncan'  Assa 
Aaahcan  Sac  of  Hechanical  Enf  iaaais 


Vehicle  Manutactunn  Assa  ol  Me  US.,  lac  . 

Enon  Corporation         

SaMener  Users  Assn 

HaMCocp  - - - 

Oil  Chemical  8  Atomic  Wortiers  International  Umon 

DAf  

General  Electnc  Co  

Ingalls  Shipbuilding 

UcUieed  Cotp 

Caip  — 


Trump  Companies  Inc 

Veda.  Inc  

Waste  Managemeni,  Inc  

Association  of  American  Railroads 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatnns  . 

Population-Environment  Balance  

Unisys  Corp    

Melor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assa  al  Iht  U5.  Inc  , 

W  R.  Grace  (  Co  /World  Head^aaittn 

Salt  Institute  

Afliancan  Long  Assn __.._ 

Mma 


Gmip  Health  Assn  ol  Ananca.  lac 

Dealt  6  Company     

U  S  Strategies  Cor;  (Forlkallhsouth  Reliabilitalion  Co>p) 

Hughes  Airnaft  Company  

El  Pas<^  Natu'31  Ga5  Cf  

U.S  Chai^&f  0'  Com.riie':e       .- 

Toflush  Recutiiic  o'  Noniie'r,  Cypns 

Amencar  f'rirtc  a  Sfvicfs  Assa 

Ctarr.pior  Inrp'naliona   Corp 

Sar  Diegc  Gas  &  Eiec:^ 


mc  , 


Nationa  Cattlemen  •.  Aisr 
Grumman  Co^Doralior 
Anheiise'-Buscr  Com:;anif: 

Honda  NorTf  A/ne'ica    irK  

Carjil.    IfK  : — 

ecu*  Cc".  

Hill  &  Knovrtto'   iiK  iro'Ame'icar  rc^ica'ior  *ci  AJDl  Rfseardi)  . 

Hill  t  Knowtior  Inc  ,'fi>' Hen:  Co':  , 

Aniencar  C'vi  iibenie*  Urio.'  „ 

LtSX  Corporarion  — „ , 

Associated  BuiiOe'r  (  Zuwactsn  inc , 

American  Petroieun"  ins;:'Ljte , 

SAItfREEZI    Inc  

CAE-LPNI  Corporation  

March  0'  Dime".  Binr  Detfc'!  Foandatiaa  

Amenicar  Medica  Assr 


Federation  o'  Amencar.  Hcat!£  Systems 

Allied-Signai   Inc         , 

Retired  Officer  Assn    

Aif  Traffic  Coniro  Assn  Inc  

Centeno'  i  nere  Corp  

US  Public  Inieres:  Researct  Grtiui     

Amenicar  Medica  Assr  

Mershey  Fooci  Core  

Grocery  ManufactLren:  0*  America  iik    

McAulitie  Kelly  Ratfaeli  i  Siemen!  fFcKAmeicar 
McAuiitte  Keilr  Ratfaeil  t  Siemen;   Fo-Coun*!  o' 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Cotinci  

Naiiona  0»!s«ed  P-ocessons  Assr         


Capsj  (  Ppsean-I-  Caip)  . 
MerK  


Receipts 


SMO.0O 
2.000K 
925  00 
1.50000 
5.000.00 


182.4(2  J3 

6.000  00 

6.00000 

600  00 

100  00 

15.15000 


12206 
4.000  00 


li75.00 

7.000ilO 

40M 


5.000.00 
5.000i)0 
5.000.00 
1.000.00 
1475  00 

500  00 
1.825.00 
6i50.00 
16.000  00 
2.000  00 
4.000.00 

240M 
6.326.96 

2llil8 
IJOOJO 


7JO0.O0 

700.00 

20.625.00 

2.500.00 

6.444.50 

i!26b'43 
39014 
t20J4 


I7li7 

97542 

1.209.71 

^175l0 

2.75bji0 

300.00 

—■- 


3iM 


tsaat 
I. 


?OC(K 

3m18 

6J0t« 

IStJt 

2JNJI 


Eipendituies 


7.131.44 


i.0OC.X 
"3J»7i8 


26i7600 

5.115J9 

480M 


2JMJ1 
liMJl 

!C63«3» 

'.  30C  M 


1M5.88 

imoo 

95  00 
13000 


186.970J9 


1300 

2000 
7.367  03 


6.716JI 


7Ki7 


32650 
I.IKIO 

225^00 
l.ltt.00 

2.535.05 
794.69 
100.08 

4;rf572 
60.08 


30597 
116475.42 


12$ 


1332J8 
ITU) 


2il7.11 

'Isui 

«.T7 


I3I2.$I 


41301 

6.262  96 


JMI 


156 


CU^(JRJbi>^lUNAL   RLLOKD — HOLiE 


January  3,  ly^l 


OriMintw  or  Mivi4iMl  Filmi 

HonnI  U  H<ii|.  too  (nt  (Ind  SI  Nm  Tint  KT  1001'  

Jkmi  R  Htuf .  SS  I  En<  SliMI  Chc>|a.  I.  6MI 1  

llarl|«  M*  Hauitn.  I2S0  ContHCticut  Amuuc  m  Nasliin|lt)«  K  n036      

lifton  J  Hautti.  lOM  Coniwcticul  «w   Mr.  i'60  Hashmfloii.  K  ?003i     

InM  I  HMin.  IIM  ISlli  StiMl.  NW.  illOO  WiilKi<|t<w  DC  200« ^ 

Do  

•i ";:"'"""'""'— iz     ziZ— i-ZZii— -—I----. 

Do  " — 

CAtilei  W  Hjwnj  HI   1333  New  Htmustiirt  Awnut  )W  IllOO  Wnluo|to«  DC  20O3i  _ 

SiOMy  G  H.wt».  1M7  K  S)    HW  H?0  Wi!».-rof  DC  20006 

Cludis  I  H«HuM  W.  n<)  IV-      -'■   ■<*  <»i  •    ,    -   X  ?0005 

iMtsW  HwluiH  «,  1030  \^--       -''    *»    I  •r.-inpO"  K  ?0004  ._ 

tl>»»nil  C  IHiIci  'I'i'i    "1"        ««   II      »  :ii^4u<ri  WnniDflM.  DC  20004  . 

F  IWIiMi  H»nlt»,  no:  ^      ...    ■  «.-    I**.-    <'oii  K  20004 _ 

jomi f  Hi».  1101 « sif-  •<*  I-    *,     ,      .    }oot  

OavKl  I  H»ni.  1001  Per.  .,  .J  -J  Aw    •»•  *j.-    4'.'  DC  20004        

Do  — 

tottffl  C  H««ts  Boflt  <n«  Ctlts  On  nio<n«  Cutk  MW  MOO  W«Ain|1o<i  K  2000)  ._ 

Do  

Rdwl  A  Hjynoj   4711  HunI  Cilt»  H»iiij6«r|,  P»  17112 _ 

It  Dtnnii  KnwtiJ,  P  0  Boi  «S4  faff*  0«  VVA    ...^.^...^ _~ — ... 

Holly  EliMtttH  Huiro  ♦  ...  w  rnowiiumfton,  DC  20002 

PmIHib*  1401  Nn  •    '  '■'     f*   •         "ithinitwi.  DC  2O0Oi       

Ratwt  Hnl>  Jf    1201  v-  •    •  "^    ♦"  «,  ,>r„n|to«.  DC  20005       

tuarn  I  *•!»   1333  Nn  MinoLVrt  »«t    m  WiUiinpon.  DC  2003«   ,. 

Ann<  4  Hmhw    110  MtiyUna  A«tnu«   »»(   1101  WjUl.npon   DC  2000? 

OtvHl  t  HeOeil.  1922  f  SirW,  m  KHshinitwi.  DC  2000i  

<m>m  H  MkM.  4n  S  C«p<(M  sum.  SW  ho;  NtslMiiton  K  2000] 

Do 

Bt 


^ 

r 

t  Spenctr  &  Assocutts.  Inc 

499  SauKi  CiDftol  StfHL  9V  fH7  WnHirumi  K  71001            ... 

^ 

Z  ' 

12 

^ 

■m 

Ob 

Do 

Um«  B  HBiiwid  I?«0  IK*  S   W»  l»»JliHi|lDii  DC  2003t     

i««!..iO.   '-■.-■«-,•    »*■  W..,"~..jfon  DC  ?003»  

it'll-:   ~»v    ir  .,■  wr  (TOO  Wnliiiiiton.  K  2000( 

Cf«   ^»••.^f.        i'  ■  •»••     ■<*   «J,-.rntor     DCTOOOf  ...________ 

BP-    >      •♦.'"I:.      <t.      Ml.-f    »W        W    «!■.":-(•  .-      «      .'0024  _________ 

:.«•  I    ♦•«!     ■■■  N  «i'r   ^  f   »<»..*  M '.J, Iff   W  53202.4108 

D^-url  «itr'     ■  IKoiM    ■   l.lf     fi'f,  %»   '    ■>    <>       '.48  

UrtcDOffi  4l\^   ■rT^f..it:*y.*        -     ■      u»^    .:-*•'   »/rTJ''*1J    VA  22314 

«*«<••    '•:m       .XH:  «.'V).-  Bou.rvj  ^    I      ,'     K-ftin    ik  TTNi 

<  IwifO  »    le'n*    **4  ^      i^'.     .! -^    I-  '^  *.r."  ^('ort   DC  20001  ...___ 

IUtK-I   .,rnn   >»fiiW     8l«     ■         ••'..■>  'J'V     ,.■.■>»     m,        JW  

r'lomji  K    •♦'VV    ■  ■:  '1^  ^frf'    ..  i^    «•    I       1    Wiilonlton    DC  2000S 

!•-«»  0    ♦noo    VflCjfH  "•">«•  J'     .)u»-         ■   «.  ■    .'     M "■  f>»«B«lt.  n  40101 

j.o'      ■•nof'^of       :  tin.j-,-  «»    Ni    »       •!,-    i'      X  20002  

JOT  111?  :    Ipfiar'w*!       '     r    ^J..- -f  J'.    .: -r'    .- •  j    jj^«  -    M  46204    

Ktix     Hf-ae-vK-     ,•    MiTj..'  »y-    *  <mr  "fji   K  .'0002  

m.fi.jl.'i  H    .ipttO(>'    8oi  ^H^  ■   W'j       <*  t-  

!  jr  

^  ,  ,.   .♦».!.,.,    ,.      ...  J  1  «^    iM  KJC  llM«i«|ta«  DC  20004  

u '"•»«".«         '•    .: -r   ««   i^-ui  *jyiimt««.  DC  20004  ......_._ 

.jn*  ■v^.'^fjr--    -XK  •>•.•.  i(«vi.iij  >«    m  l*?rK!  Wijlwipon  K  NOOt 

«i|»  M  Htor,       i;     jr^n.<ji».»    mi     X  «(n«i«jlon  DC  2003* 

«y>'.  .«i,j»  .»"-.      *'i    •     rT«    NH    Mh  •lI^  rCT»i   K  20006  

./•Arn  ■•nV»       <        '^^r^Y'vl"  1  «w     IWI    r.      KlUllllftOII    K  20004 

>i'«ifr  •  Hf-v    '."i     .''   .Iff   iWf  •mi'-i',..'.  X  20004  

H  .fTi  .«'r      "^  rt»  .'TT"  w»  I  X'<:  niifinjinn  K  20006  

•.i!  j.^  f»'.nn,n   ::;i  Cwiu.ij'c.i'  »v-  mi  DasDmitoa.  K  20037  

j.v.  i»      Hr-Mi    16O0  M  Si    P«»  •Jir'-iw  K  20036  

Jujun  S  .*r!».  1025  Diofluj  *f  rson  iL'W..  KW.  1700  Wnkmfloii.  DC  20007 

Oi _ 

Oi 

Bo  

Btnira  *  »<'fn    .tiX  W  -•    »«  I':.'  •isP..»f'or  X  20030 - 

»v*iin  I    ♦ro     SOC  •  ■.!'<*•    <m   »'.  IC  •l«n..i|'D«  K  20000 

iwn  «  Hni  0  "C  Ba  '«    •••owk-   ««  '.":'-  .._....... 

o.i^jm  ,  Het:.n|t.    .  X)C  »  w.' 9cui«i'5   ».'*.«.  t,   ■(•■■    y*  22201    

t*u&*i1    inc       ")  Munww   ftoi3  *  i'.n.r>|Tofi     :'   >).;'4       Jty ., 

:«  «l»n  .HTlinJ*'     •    -   '  -.1    ><'f'    «*    ''>*  «Hf  nfi'     X  20001 

Dj»  t     HfrdlJU^      V3  '  ■  'J     "*•    M^C  «J^^in|'oi    >.    .'.)0*'t)  

Diva  B   •*cl*rion      •■•,  l)t  -4Tf<   «»   I  0'>C  »lisr..r|ici.'   DC  20006  

'-UttTf  Ill<»  HkIO    54i;     t^.'i'P  ■.'.»;'•  '*<in|1«l«.  »*  22152 

>w:  '   HOI  »»»<»  Piijnc  fyfcwtm  Asvn  !95  Smilli  SIrxt  12  Pnw>*iK«  Kl  02900 
SjrMd  ;    **.!     ,c     .^>I^  ;i-wt   »«  muri.Bf 0"  Of  .''OCK^ 

■homil  »*u-n6othj(?i      4- .;  l>onn*v»n.j  »w     <•«  fn\r^^i' ji     .'     ?0004    

wn  S    HiiMoiKr    -.'OC  fiot'ai  BW     •'   ;  ifat  9ix(«    .*  '  J-i" 

Vrwail  A    *(h«D«»<     .  "      N  '>iT^    «»  Wll^l^^fTOf.     X     .' X  ■'-  

C.Por  '    r*l*rt«i  »       :."   u)nn«t'<al  A«t     ••    ft     •^..^ln^ton    K  2003* 

Wri  •«)««     ,  IOC  ipujOAiupt    I   X  Anil  "    '1    '«'  ..____ 

CjfVfn*       Hill     .t>40  «^v:on^.n  Am     tW    '  'V.  ^  op'  Wl'.^'.^tofl,  DC  20007 

DiiTijii  I"    Hill      "hi'  f    U-wl    UK  WnBinf O'l    X     ■•>'»  

I>I1I0     ]HT    tl:    PiJ    Ba   'iC''   AJIjnfl     >    iC  IC.  ______ 

(    t  MiM  Hill   U     ^OC  lAjrylanO  An*      3N    4t>0  i  Wlvn.nl'si     >.    ?O024     _________ 

^ll'ic.l  1*11    :  ,'SO  Coniwclcjl  *i»nu»    »*  Wiift.nfton    X     *'JC36         ..________ 

«(*«<'  S    Hill    ."lO     11   ll^wf    »*  •fll^.n|tl>•l    DC    nH '  

'iKMui  M   Hill    "k  M  Si    HW   I   :  30  Wiinmro"   y.   .'X  lb  4502     

Aum  A  iwimeiaiM    ..j-.  .»n  SCmi  KOC  «iin»i|iw  X  .'0005 _.__ 


EmpMittCMfll 

lUlanal  fottii«  Ir»4«  Council.  Inc 

Amancan  Coliete  of  Sorioonj _ . : — 

Afflcncan  fttti  kislituK  Inc ______ 

Unioo  Oil  O)  Oi  C*lil(i«i>ia    .. ..- 

Whilt  Fine  (  »»rviil«  (Fof  Amsliwii  IkM  InfcstheJ.  lie) 

mi.lt  fine  *  »eivill«  (f»A$Niai>(  fti.  Inc)  ._______. 

«ftiil«  Fin«  *  Veiville  (Fo< Association  ol  Amtncan  RaiMsitfs)  

miite  Fin«  (  Vtrvilk  lFo>  Biil<n|ta«  Notheni  Sfwcn.  IK) 

miile  Fine  *  Vnyiiie  (Fw  CSX  Coriwationl  _....__ 

Whita  F.n«  t  Vfyiiia  (For  MelPatft.  lacj    __ . 

Irtotu'  lamo  lulu  I  MkRm  

M«j4  Cofjoialion  — ___________ 

AssocnlM  BwlOon  I  Conirictorj.  Inc       — 

Htaltli  InOustit  Manwtactuttrs  AssociMon  OMIO ..- _ — 

Union  PkiIic  Cofj  — ~— — 

Dticorn^litianA  .- 

»i(estin|iious«  [lectx  Cotp  -     .      ,,        - 

litliam  I  Wainms  (For  »nienc»n  Eloctninicj  H») 

Lainam  *  NalAins  lFo>  Stfn<oni)uclo'  InOusliy  ASMCiMi)  — „ — < 

•nwncan  f.sliini  iKUe  ManulKlut»fi  »ssn  ___ 

Coastal  Conuroalion  fosn        _         _         ._ 

Haivo  Corpcral>o>i  «  . 

Hortli  West  timbr  ton      - 

New  fmiana  Anii  Vivis«ctio«i  Socifly ,,-.- 

National  Coooeialnit  Business  tasn _ 

Amencan  Public  Transit  Assn        . ..... 

Ailantc  Ric»l«iS  Co  

AmeTKan  UOrary  Assn         ____ — 

National  Assfl  ot  Lite  UnOenwHBI  ...._ . 

HkM  S»««c«'  6  Associates  Inc  (FotAirtm)  

HkM  SpoKei  k  Associates.  Inc  {FotBnty  Rawli  Col 

HkM  S*mce<  t  Associates  inc  IFo'  Bor  Scouts  ol  Anenci) _ 

HiCM  Sioncn  *  Associates  Inc  IFo'  Bnwn  (  Williamson  ToOocco  Cofp) 
HkM  S*(«cef  *  Associates  inc  (Fgi  BATUS  Mc) 

HkM  S»tKC<  I  Associates  (For  Faraien  Insuranct  Cnwp  ol  ConipMi)    

HkM  S««Kef  I  Associates  Inc  (Fo'Us  Anieies  Ramenl     

HicM  S«eiice<  I  Associates  IFofMars  Inc)  ...._ 

HecM  Soencei  1  Associates  IFoiMannis  Steel  Co) 
Htctil  Spencef  *  Associates  IFof  National  Assn  lor  the  Soppot  ol  Lon|  lem 
Corel 

HkM  Sponcer  t  Associates  iFor  Northwest  moeoenOent  Forest  Mfcv)  ^. 

HkM  Sponcer  t  Associates  (For  TimOei  Assn  ol  Caiilormal     ..       .__... 

IftcM  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Traditional  InOuslnes.  Inc)     

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates  iFortNesteni  Forest  Muslrcs  Assn) 
AiHrai 

BaO»  Kanch  Co 

Boy  Scouts  ol  Ainenca  

Brown  1  Williamson  loOacca  Cap 

BATUS.  Inc  . — . 

fanntrs  l«$»rance  GiMt 

Los  Anfeies  Raideo  _ _~ 

Mars   lr.c  

Marwais  Sle*  Co  

Iknnwest  moepenOent  Fores)  MpiiulKtuWl 

laas  Ciincai  LaOoratones.  he ^~- 

TimOei  Assn  of  Caiitomia — 

TraOitionai  iflOustries  Inc  ...   

Western  forest  inOustnes  Assn  . — 

Association  ol  InOepeniMnt  Tetewson  SUtaat,  kc 

Co«ino«  Cause  

ApIWI  Ouscn  Companies  Mc      .._______—__—__ 

AnaoaM  General  Contractors  ol  AapnCP 

OisabM  American  Vdrans  .  ,,  

American  Hanmi  Barley  tesn,  mc 

New  Yort  lAercantiie  EdiMfc      

Norttlrop  Corp  

Alliance  lor  Acip  Duo  Cp«M       . — . 

WM  ant  HOM  Inc  (Iw  »»nnpin  (M — 

Monunto  Co  .    — 

Amencan  Petroleum  mstitutt 

American  bOrary  Assn  

Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Inc   . __ — __ . — ______ — 

Amencan  Cmil  LiPen«  Umm 

IMMw  k  Company  

National  Hrfle  Asm - 

Pcrsor.  1  Hendncks  (For  Watli>ii|ton  TranspoXalan  Sopcmsora  Aua)  

Assaiaton  ol  kino  Lea|ues  int  i  Inc  

CHicaio  tiertantile  Lcluoti  - 

Amencan  Insuranct  Aua  . . 

HcOermon  mc         i   .. 

WP  Nathsco  Inc  — 

Associated  BuilOers  t  Ctntrxton.  IK  ,      ,  _ 

BP  AmerKa  lr<  ..- 

Amencan  PnannaceutKal  Assn        .. ,     ,,  

Investment  Company  Institute         

Caiilornia  Almond  Gnwen  Eacnanfi 

Can  I  Mau«        . 

SunAist  Growers  Inc  ._ __— 

Unmersai  leal  looaica     _____________________ 

CI  Amerces,  mc  

Tesoio  Petroleum  Corp 

National  Concitte  MptPM)  Om 

GrMfflman  Corp      . 

CompnUf  (  Business  Couipmcnt  HaniiilidMin  On* 

Amancan  Elect'*  Power  ServKt  Corp         

Eastman  Mat  Co  ._ 

National  Hilitary  Family  Assn.  lac 

American  PelnHeum  Institute  .^-____ _______ 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn — - 

Amencan  Inslitute  ol  CertitaO  M 

lawuana^Kilc  Corp 

N«t«nal  Assn  o<  Broadcaslan  _ 

AsJilanO  Ol    Inc  

Consumers  Unon  ol  U  S    Inc  ..._ 
Amencan  Conepe  ol  Su'icons 
AiiKitlaP  General  Contractors  <t 
Ampcp  Ceportton 

DBA  he  

Amencan  Paper  Institute  Inc  

Ciiemcai  Manulactuntrs  AIM.  tB 

Pacitic  Gas  t  Elaclnc  Ca 

Ptnnioil  Co  


Receipts 


4.500  00 


— -- 



2J20J1 

t.4OS0O 

21.000  00 

24904 

13  74999 

53  40 

11.192  50 

170  57 

10.S45  00 

27.00000 

2127 

60000 

4800 

2  500  00 

5.740  00 

1J34JS 

12.500  00 

7U75 

1.200  OO 

3.053  12 

42  20 

l396Bt 

ISJ3 

2  000  00 

2.00000 

23.80800 

4.37828 

16100 

3.400  OO 

13400 

2X00 

97900 

5.000  00 

393  00 

1.000  00 
1.000  00 
2.50000 
3JNeJ0 


500  00 
50000 


I 

500  00 
1.500  00 
U.U2.50 


24.mJ0 
t7S00 


3.000  00 
4.«l*00 

urn 


Eipenditiini 


1.27800 
6  000  00 
11.850  00 
15.000  00 
25000  00 
.  ...^^ 

"42500 

190000 
1.19000 
2.M0.00 

I  ON  00 

377  38 

6.30000 

17J62  50 
1.3*2  50 

15.00000 
1.50000 

62500 
17^00 

194000 

196  40 

465  00 

2.062  50 

2.500  00 

13155 

"Tim  00 

20000 
2.00000 

ijmoo 


200000 

600  00 

3.035  25 

51923 


400.74 

"njojs 


21,28100 
174  00 


VA» 


4.223  76 
100.00 


72S.0O 

._.......„ 

2.662  04 
5*^62 


750 
104  25 

202  00 
968 
90  37 

5  934  56 

87  03 

20  752  72 

362  70 

407  m 

2(6  00 

49180 

12120 

19  796  49 

994  00 


123.30 
4SJS 


rJanuars'  3.  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


15: 


Organisation  or  IndiviOual  Filin( 


Employer/Client 

Enron  Corp  

Humane  Society  ot  tfte  UmteP  States  

SunOstrani)  Corpofation  

National  Solifl  Wastes  Manaiement  Assn 

Flonaa  Frijii  t  Vegetable  Assn   

Florida  Tomato  Eictiange   

DiBital  Eouipment  Corp 

US  Public  hitertsi  Reseaich  Giwp  ______ 

DettnPefj  of  WilOlite 

AnwncM  Stack  Eshanp.  Inc 

£  I  dp  Port  de  Neffloiits  0  Co. 

Alaska  Lejal  Seiwcts  Corp  

Anwstook  Band  ol  Micmacs 

E*ergiMn  Legal  Services 

lAenommee  Indian  Tnbe  

National  Indian  Education  Assn 

Pueblo  de  Coctiiti  

Semmole  Tnbe  ol  Flooda  

Spokane  Legal  Services  Certtf 

Mineral  Policy  Center  

Investment  Company  Institute  

Saiety  for  Human  Resource  Manaiaiwnl 

Aiicrati  Owners  t  Pilots  Assn 

Georgia  Power  Company  

Fettig  (  Donatty         

National  Barley  Growers  Assn 

Amencan  Unnrersity  ol  Beirut  _ 

Campaign  lor  U  N  Retorm-PolitiCPl  Edacatm  ( 

Archer  Daniels  Midland  Company 

Coca-Cola  Company  

Comdial  Inc  

Crysen  Corp    _ 

Interstate  Natural  Cps  Assn  of  Amenca 

Marine  Engineers'  Benetioal  Assn 

National  Education  Assn 

Sound  Retminj.  Inc 

Wilfflonte.  tac  

MQ  Communicalions  Cpip  

Amencan  Cliiropractic  Assn 

Adnoctd  Communications  Corp  

Anerican  Frann  Food  Institute 

taariun  Pliysical  Tlwrapy  Ass* 

MMfBn.  HlC     —.......—..__.._... .^„_— _ 

Bpacp  Naconal,  NA 

CaMamia  Slate  TeKtiers  RetliencM  Sintca  . 

Caimaik  Homecare.  kic 

Ciyo.Clieffl  International.  Inc  _ 

F*er  Optic  Competition  US,  Inc 

Foi  Breadcasting  Company 

Fnijlilliner  Corp    

Gontmmem  oi  tiie  Commonwealt)!  ol  ttie  Bahamas  . 

Mpautacturtrs  Hanover  Trust  Co 

May  Depanmeni  Stores  Co     

Mercedes-Ben!  ot  Not^  Amenca.  Mc  ________ 

Mictiigar  CcnsoiiOalcfl  Gai  Co 

kUkcom,  Inc  

IMnI  Lifj  kisu'ance  Cc  oi  New  »ort 

Raboial  Assn  o(  Tobacco  Dislripiito.-s 

National  Broiler  Council 

National  Hospice  Organisation 

National  Telecommunications  Netawk 

Ontario  Ministry  pi  Industry.  Trade  8  Tedinotpfy  . 

Payload  Systems  Inc  

Sottwan  Co  Task  Force  on  Forei|ii  Martd  I 

Tektronn.  hic  

Telecom  USA.  Inc 

The  Gap,  Inc.  el  al 

Timcj  Corporation      

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  he 

Underwriters  at  Lkiyd's  London  

University  of  Ptnnsytvanij    

International  Technical  Eipertise  Ud 

Adams-Cohen  Securities,  kic 

Community  Capital  Group 

Pasilic  Telesis  Group    

US  League  ot  Savings  kistitutms  .. 

Digital  Eouipmer.l  Corp 

Shell  Oil  Co 

International  Longshoremen  s  Assn.  AFl-CIO  . 

SmitliKline  Beecham  Corp  (Bcecham.  Inc) 

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co  

Citgo  Petroleum  Corp     

Council  lor  Solid  Waste  Solutions 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  Amenca.  kic 

Precious  Metals  Producers  Gnwp  

Scotts  Liquid  Gold  _ 

Soutkland  Coipprption 

Camwal  Cmse  Lmcs 

Rondj  CeleiT  Ejchange 

Genera  Dewiopmen'  Corp  

Hospice  Care  Inc  

inrjiar  Rnft*  Citijs  League 

Par  Amerxar  Sateiiitt  Cm 

Josepn  [   Seagrarr  t  Sons  Inc  

United  fres^  F'uit  i  vegetatie  Assr 

Amencar  Soyoear  Assr  

Fore  M«Or  CC 

Amencar  Nuciea'  Energy  C^uxH 

National  Educatiof  Assr  

Irieinationa'  Aovise's  Inc  (fo'  Lmcassy  if  Tallail  . 

National  Assn  o'  'eOera  Creoi'  unions 

Animal  Nealt^  Institute 

Amencan  (^nci'  o'  i-'te  lnsu^nce   inc _____ 

Amencan  Petrpieun-  Instiiute  

Association  0"  Amencar  Vetennary  MeOica  Conege*.      -.________ 

Nationai  Trust  tor  Htstonc  Preservatwr 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  &  Hooper  (For  Halimars  Cares  

Winbun.  VanScoyoc  (  Hoope-  (For  Jackson  Nationa  Lile  irsfanea  Cp) 

Winbum  VanScoyoc  (  Hoope'  (Foikansas  City  Sourhet  inotstnej) 

Winbum  VanScoya  &  Hoooe'  (ForPhicorr  

Winbum  VanScoyoc  &  Hoooe'  'for  Utiicort  iJnilec  (nc  

Amencan  Mantime  0*ce'T  Sennce       . 


Receipts 


Expenditures 


Edward  toseph  Hillings   1020  16th  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  2003*  „ 

Arthur  William  Hiliman  3709  Cokinial  Ave  Aleiandna.  VA  22309  

John  L  Hills  Rt   1   Ba  645  PuirxIMIe.  VA  22132 
Cynthia  Hilton.  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw .  IW  Washington.  DC  20036 
John  M  Himmetberg.  888  17th  Street.  NW.  P900  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do 


Grxe  L  Hmchman.  1331  Pmnsylvania  Ave    NW  P600.2  Washington,  DC  20004  . 

Rick  Hind,  215  Pennsylvania  .'venue  SE  Washington,  OC  20003      

Evan  Hirsche,  1244  19th  Street,  m  Washineton  DC  20036 

Tamara  HirscMeld  888  17th  Street,  m  1308  Washington.  DC  20O36  „  .. 

Charles  W  Hitnmann.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  MN.  P9D0  Washinetoo.  OC  2000*  . 

Hobbs  Straus  Dean  8  WMr.  1819  H  St.,  HW,  lOOO  Npskm(tPn.  DC  2000* 

Oo    

Do  - 


Or 
Do 

Oo 
Oo 


Ptiilip  M  Hocker.  20  West  Chapman  SttKl  AJaandiia.  VA  22301  

Scott  IkiOes   180  North  La  Salle  St .  13800  Chicago.  I  60601  . 

Deanna  Hodge.  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

Ann  C  Hodges.  500  E  Street.  SW.  1920  Washington.  DC  20024 

Sliendan  T  Hodges  23/333  Piedmont  Ave  Atlanta.  GA  30308      

Glen  D  Holer  t  Associates.  1000  16lh  Street,  m  1702  Washington,  K  20036 

Do  

A  iiam  L  Hoffman.  516  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

unlet  F  Hoffmann.  418  7th  Street.  SE  Washington.  OC  20003 , 

F  Nordy  Hoffmann  and  Assoc.  Inc.  400  N  Capitol  SI ,  NW,  1327  Waskinflon,  K  20001 

Do     

Op _ 


Dp 
Dp 
Dp 
Op 

Oo 


Elitabetk  Hogan.  1133  19tk  St,  HW  Washington  DC  20036    ,--■■ 

kiseph  Michael  Hppn  k  .  1701  Clarendon  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22209  . 
Hofan  I  Haitson.  555  13tk  SI,.  NW  Washin|tpn.  K  20004-1109 

Oo     

Op  


Dp 

Dp 

Dp 

Dp 

Dp  , 

Dp  , 

Da  . 

Op 

Op  , 

Dp  . 

Dp  . 

Dp  . 

Dp  . 

Dp  . 

Bd  , 

Op 

Dp  , 

Do 

Do 

Dp 

Dp 

Da 

Dp 

Dp 

Op 

Oo 

Oo 


Pliiiip  A  Hpmc.  150  S  WpskflMlpn  SI ,  8403  Falls  Ckvn:h,  V*  2204* 

Richard  F  Hohlt.  209  Pimccss  Street  Aloandna.  VA  22314 

Oo  

Do  ■■_- 

Oo  _ - 

Bruce  E  Holbein.  11)  Powdenmll  Rd  (079)  Maynard,  MA  01754  

Philip  C  Holladay  Jr    1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  1200  Washinflpn.  K  2003*  . 
Benny  Holland  Ir .  815  Soteenth  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20006 
Robert  A  Holland.  1020  19th  Street.  NW.  t420  Washington.  DC  20036 
Holland  (  Hart.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NW,  1310  Washington.  K  20004  . 

Do „ 

Do , 


Op 
to 

Do 


•xf  anc  t  kp.gr,.  |»8  17th  S< .  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 
Op 


•p  . 
tp  . 


Op 

Dc  

Par^ic.a  i   Horns   .30C  I  Sl-eei   >M  t9bC  Wastimgioi^  IX  20005 

Wenoei  M  HoiWway   .350  I  SIreet  NW  I  lOOC  Washington  DC  20005       .  ...„ _ 

>«>iii  Corporaten   260C  Oiamono  Shamrock  lower  ?:  7  Nonii  Marwooc  Street  Dallas.  XX  75201 

Diane  S  Holmes  <1C  First  Street  St  Washington  DC  200C3  

Moses  D  Hoinies  Jr    .2Ci  i5th  S)    NW  Washington  X  20036 


[ngin  Inei  Hoimstrom   230C  H  Stnei  IM  P6O0  Washington  X  20037 

(   T  Hon  1'    3  i  38  North  lOlfi  SI    Arlington  VA  22201  

F-ec  M  Hon   ;;9  Oronoco  Slreei  Ba  1417.050  Ateundna  VA  2?3;3  

lonr.  w  Holt    lOCi  Pennjyivanii  Ave    (M  Washington  DC  20004  

«jnn  I   HoKi  NJ  Peimteum  Council  ;bC  Itesl  Slate  Street  Trenton   NJ  0*608 

Home  RecofOini  Rights  Coalition   P  0  Ba  33576  1 145  19th  Street   IM  WashiTsr   OC  20033  . 
Biifi  1   Hooper   iO.'3  i5th  Street  IM  3ri!  floor  Washington  DC  20005 

Heier  Hoooe'   :  785  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington  X  20036  

InosaY  Hoope'   i53  New  lersei  Ave    Sf  Washingtoi-  X  20003 

Dc 


7,500.00 
5.110.09 
2^79,00 
50000 
3,000,00 
liOOM 
18,U0J0 
8,S3S.4( 
3J30A2 


7.05 


tJO 


2SW 

1.100.W 

31J0 


MM 

3.000.00 
lOOM 


12.512.78 
ISMOOO 

8.904.00 
8,296.50 

15.000  00 
9M0.00 

11,856.00 
640i5 


ItjOO 


1,93818 
3.72681 
6J36  00 
4,0*5.00 
8.085.90 


7J0OOJO 


092.50 
172.50 


l.l2SilO 


4,737  JO 
4,000M 


li77« 

"TsSii 


1I7J0 


-\ 


2.49U0 


2,500.00 
1.000  00 
1.000.00 
5.500.00 
23,000.00 

50000 
7,068.00 
2,00000 
liOOOO 
1,575.00 

750  ilO 
1,000  00 

250  00 

250M) 


237il5 


109  JO 
""SJM 


""Sio 


7SJ0 

lin 


2f.lO 


tJO 


23.71 
40J7 
30000 


700O0 

isroboM 


2J00J0 
500J0 

IJOOJO 

■oocbc 

t,*5C 
4i9C,K 


Ol  

Kifp^  A  Horive' 


lenervm  Oavn  Hijtiwi>  Apr  407  Arlington  VA  22202 


210J0 
3.U7iO 
2.1UM 

Tooi 

350  JO 

mjmln 

24. DOCK 
37  5OC0C 
20,000.00 
18.750  JO 
20JOOJO 


M6S 

;>46.42 


347.97 
12SJ0 


U10*4 


158 


C( »N( -K 


.K  )\  \1 


:l  (  I  iKl  >     M(  )l  •-I 


Jan 


h(i' 


n*9i 


Orimuation  ix  Indnrulual  Filin| 


StepAw  A  Moplunv  1101  Pwn5»tv»i>.»  «m  .  m  11000  »(•s^lllfto^  K  20004 
yii|ii»)  E  Hotkins.  Ui  mitnt  hmM.  IM.  iSOO  Wislnngton.  DC  30004         .. 


(t 


HwlBflt  t  Sutttr  (Chlciiol.  TItiM  Fint  Ibliwul  Plui.  M?Oa  Oiicafe.  I  60(02 

Hopkins  Suiter  miisliiniton).  8M  ISlh  Slfttt.  fM  Wisnin|ton  K  ?O00i 
Do 


Ol 


Do 


Oinwll  K.  Hono  600  Miryiind  ««<    SW  »5?0  Waihiojton.  OC  20024 

Uf  n  Hoflicli.  555  13th  StiMi  m  Wislrnifton  OC  20004  

Robert  IKH  Mom,  1990  M  SI    m  Ma  WijMrjtor  OC  20036  

Ho»in|  Group  910  17lh  SI    W»  1318  »(«liin|loii  DC  20006  

Do 
G«raK)  M  Hovard.  I5lli  (  M  SInel  IM  Wasr>in|tort  OC  20005 
Robert  M  ttmartl   1350  I  Street,  m  IIOOO  Washmeion.  DC  20005 
RofK  W  Howard  3253  E  Clwslnut  Eipresswy  SpnrntieW,  HO  65M2 
Aiyiii  Hoot   101  Constitutioii  »«e  ,  mi  Wiinnnton  DC  20001 
Cnnslopher  W  Mom   i;0O  K  Street  IW  11200  mshiniton.  OC  20006 
lonatnan  How,  1200  I8tli  Slieel  NW  1200  W«lipn|ton  X  20036 
Carv  HoiRll   IMS  leHervw  Dans  Hi|liwat.  4605  Viiii|ion.  V«  2m7 
lames  f  Novell  50  F  Street  NW  1900  Wasli<i<|toii.  DC  20001 
Mar*  Lynch  Novell   1090  \^rmoiil  *«e    IM  11 100  Washin|ton.  K  20005 
Susan  Hoaland.  20  Black  Oak  Mews  Newtown,  n  18940 
Cl.ttord  I  Howtett  )r    1875  E»e  St    m.  I7;5  Wa»hin|ton  DC  20006 
Paul  R  Huard   IJ31  Pennsylvania  Awnue  IWI  I1500H  Washmfon  DC  20004-1703 
I  Martin  Hubn.  6931  Artintton  Road.  1308  Belhesda  HO  208K 
Walter  D  Hvddleston.  499  S  Capilol  Sircel  SW  1^07  Washmiton.  DC  20003 

Do 


lb  _ -...- ~ — 

Do 

Do 
Hariarel  Renlvn  Hudson.  600  Maryland  Ayenue.  SM.  1700  Nastiifl|toA  K  20024 
rtionas  H  Nwlton.  PO  Boi  2787  talon  Roup.  LA  70121 

Do 

0>   


Do 

iDlin  B  Huttaker   1300  19th  Street.  NW  I5C0  Washinfion  K  20036 
Gary  E  Hu|hes   1001  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW  Washin|ton.  OC  20004 
lanws  R  Huihrs   1020  19lh  SI    NW  4700  Washinfton  DC  20036 
Shanxi  M  Hu|h«s   1735  I  SI    WW  Suite  704  Washin|ton  DC  20OO6 
yesltr  T  Huiht]  Jr.  1717  Mam  Street.  Suite  2800  Dallas  Tl  75201 

Do 

Do  

Williarn  Nii|hei  PO  ■•  144  (ntw  HO  21601 

F  Michael  Hu|0.  3414  N  Emerson  Street  Artinjton,  VA  22207 

Creiory  A  Numplirty  555  New  Jersey  Ave .  NW  Washinfton.  OC  20001 

Marpgl  Smiler  Numphiey   1150  Connecticul  Avenue  NW  WisKinpon  OC  20036 

Do 
Francis  M  Hunt   1776  Eye  Street    NW  Svie  575  Washin|lon  K  20006 
H*iT»l  Hunt-B<ir|eu  «  Nra  Ui  '<<    r  .  "  re>  44165  San  Francixo.  CA  14104 

tafcla  M  Mwler.  2S  lix,  . .  )  «* ■  »   ••  ouninjion  DC  20001         

Daniel  )  Hunter.  1110  »e<-nor'  »«»    <ni   ii   '  Washmpon  DC  20005     

*..i.im  k  Hunter.  2104AGaiio«'  ■<  ..    »»■    <   »A  .'JISO  

«   «   Huv^  1  Aiiociales  21  '■*  »     i  ■  •■  •  dd  <«nna  VA  22180  

M^-jr  '    -iuitiniton.  H»ne  P»<    •   -   >       -      Boa  2739  Aiifusta  ME  04331 . — 
Kun'.of  I  «  <iiams.  2000  Pennvi  <<    .<  ^i'    fx  19000  Wasliin|lo<i.  K  2003(  .._ 

ur,  »  lu'n    1I2SI  Clan  Avr    Mr.-   >4i.  loranto.  Ontario  Canada  H4V  2Y3  . 

1'-^  H,;..,.     too  Connecticut  »vTf  J.  m  1401  WasAinfton.  OC  20036        

UK  Hufwv      "    i«r«'-,i»»»    *»  r  If  WasAinilon  DC  20005      

M-^jf  Kv.vn  <-.!.»•    **  «i.~    ,-!3n  X  20005  

i~'    c»    ■*.!;"'«"    "*      -J'  •■•I    •     ■  4  Wishinpon    DC  20024 

,„.jn.if      ••i.'  •.  ~v    1-         '    ■  ~<  »«       ■■        r  Washinfton  K  2000S  ... 

■ri-ili  -(uwj     ■'■       M    :     •»  »<   ■     i     ■     •  

y-'ttr  M  -Dtt.  ..:>:  •••  -.j-yj   i  «w    *«  i  •    mjslimilixi.  K  20037 

Gary  Hyxw.  901  3lsl  Sired  NW  WasAuifton  OC  20007 ,,. 

Do  

Ol  -....- 


0* 
Ol 

Do 
Oa 

ti 
Ii 


iSat*-'  ':   -<r»s  » .  1331  PAnsytvania  »>«    «W  Wasnuiiton  K  20004 

9' in  »   H«!i   2215  Ceoslitvlmi  Awnue  NW  Washmiton   K  20037    

It  »!»-  ;)onjj«  t  »yj.i   3qi  '"<"    ~nt  kmencan  if  It  Wwiapolis.  II  4fiHI 

Miiiam  urnid      .x!    onwc'  ><r     Wl   17(0  NMM||0II.  K  20036 
»<'uid  M  n'va   W  <   J-m   ••  K  h:  oiMmfm.  DC  20001 
«j  \  H   ain.i     '.'0<   Ml!'  «aj<i   »^v  Ktm-.v  j  v«  r?il4 

jinenne        mui       '?      .vm--..,'  ••>",.'    •«    • 'OC  Wastiinjpon   K  2003t 

in<)eoenilen!   jj'i    -)inrr   t^  j  <r  •    iiti  .'^.'^'f.  f.iin    c/o  Squirt  Sanders  & 

•asnmitiMi  DC  :<XOi 
mdustiiai  Baxecnrtowe  kw    :625  «  S)n«<  NW  11 100  Wasiiin|ton  K  20006 
nvijstnai  Jnoo  SftJJimfii   if  T  •  -  "M-  "    •*!  1301  Washinflon  DC  20000 
mijni '»muij   .i,j«..  i^-.!.  -  T  .:■., -m.  ■>  -  ■    4500-D  Atlanta  GA  30342 

^«n^!  !    i<t     S-iij  «   ,!••»'    Oi    th.K    KtiBif*    X  20flJ*  

•  >w>n'    ^    -I    -««:»..'•„■..    .  «w   NW.  tuiv  WiMiinlw.  8C  2»m  ._ 


Ml 


Eaiploiiit^lieiil 


Crtcorp  Washinrton   Ix  . — 

Tall  Slettimus  1  HoUister  IFo>  Great  American  Bmadcastini  CO  . 

Tatt  Slettimus  t  Hoilister  (ForKinis  Entertainment  Col        

Talt  Stenmius  t  Hoiiister  IFor  leiepnone  t  Data  Systems.  Iw)  ~ 

Tatt  Slettimus  t  Hollisler  (FwWaid  ManulKlurmi  Co  IncI  

CasTi  Station,  mc  — 

Alaska  loini  Venluie  Seahods  Inc  

Comdisco  

Cook  Inlet  Land  E«chan|e  Inc  

Estate  ol  Helen  Wodell  Halbacft 

Geonei  Corp 

Grand  Trunk  Corp 

Gnenw<>i  Capilai  Marttts  Inc 

Intinite  Research  Inc 

Roicrs  AmerKan  Cable  Systems.  I« 

Salt  Travel  Anicnca 

United  Viileo  

CPU  Service  Corjoration 


0  Meiveny  (  Myers  (For  AmaL  Inc) 

Detroit  Edison  Company 

Amencan  Film  Martietini  Assn 

Eajle  P«her  Industries  liK 

Western  Soutnern  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Nalnnai  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  ot  the  U  S 

Ford  Motor  Co 

Burliniton  Northern  RailmaD  Co 

United  Brpthertiood  ot  Carpenters  I  Joiners  ol  America 

Chevmn  USA.  kic 

Nat«nal  Business  Aircratt  Assn 

Taas  Instruments  Inc 

National  Council  ot  Farmer  Cooperatives 

Teitron  Inc 

Ptiiladelphia  Manlime  Eahanfe 

GeoriiaPacitic  Corp 

National  Assn  ot  Manufacturers 

National  Assn  ot  Surety  Bond  Producers 

Hecht  Spencer  (  Asyxiales  inc  (For  fcrtrai)  

NecM  Spencer  (  Associates  Inc  (For  Btjwn  (  Williamson  Tobacco  Cwf)  

Hecht  Spencr  t  Associates  Inc  (For  BATHS.  Inc)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Farmers  Insurance  Croup  ol  Companies) 

Hecht  Spencer  t  AssKiates  (For  Mars.  Inc) 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (For  National  Assn  tor  the  Support  ol  Umf  Term 

Care) 
Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Northwest  independent  Forest  Manulacturtisl 
Hecht  Spencer  A  Asso  (For  Timber  Assn  ol  Calitomia) 
Hecht  Spencer  A  Asso  (For  Western  Forest  Industnes  Assn) 
National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business 
Coastal  Corporation 
Electric  Reliability  Coalition 
Camp  Barsh  Bates  A  Tate  (ForColdbeit.  (nc) 
Louisiana  Stale  Univervty  Foumlalion 
Philip  Morns.  USA 
United  Gas  Pipe  Lme  Co 

Pepper  Hamilton  A  ScheeU  (ForCominco  American  incoiptrattd) 
Amencan  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc 
U  S  West  Inc 

National  Council  ol  Afncultural  Employers 
Mrs  H  E    Butt 

HoUrCwo 

Sammons  Enterpnses  Inc 

Nat«nal  Assn  ot  Federal  Velerinanans 

Warner  Lambet  Co  

American  Fed  ot  TeKhers 

kolecn  A  Natlalin  (For  Aiascen.  Inc) 

IWeen  A  Naltaim  (For  Telephone  A  Data  SftfMn.  lac) 

Dow  Chemical  Co  , — 

Trust  lor  Public  Lands 

lnternat«nai  Brothertiood  ol  leamstM 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  AmcrKi 

W  N  Hunter  A  Associates    


Receipts 


Amencan  Petroleum  Institull  . 

Copyrifht  hislice  Coalition 

Edison  Electnc  Institute      . 

lon|  Island  Li|htin|  Co 
Canadian  Coalit«n  on  Acid  Ra 
Citiren  Action  Fund  _ 

Owners  A  Manaftn  I 

Assn  ot  Realtors    

ot  Amenca  Inc 


IMmi 


Horliaie  Insurance  Companies  ol 

Common  Cause  

Hyiek  A  Fi.  ITK  (For  hnermec  Corp)    _ _ 

Hili  A  KMwIton  Inc  (For  Amencan  Fed  tor  ADS  Research  (AMfAR)) 
Ml!  t  Mowllon   Inc  (For  AMR  Corp) 

HrtIA  Anowlton  Inc  (ForCetusCorp)  

Hill  A  Unowlton  Inc  (For Church  ol  Scientoloo  lnternat««»0 

Hill  A  Knowllon  Inc  (ForCitiiens  lor  a  Fiee  Kuwait)  

Hill  A  taowllon  inc  (For  City  ol  Chattanoofa)        

HHI  A  taooRon  Mc  (ForCoionial  WiMiamsburf)       ..._ .. 

Hill  AAtowllon.  Inc  (for  C8I  Su|ar  Croup)  . , — 

Hill  t  MowKgii.  Inc  (For  Merti  Corp)  , _ 

Hill  t  h— Ren  (For  Joiinson  Controls) 

Hril  A  taowAon.  Inc  (For  Nmtendo  ot  Amerca.  M  . 

Hill  A  RMoRm  kic  (ForRepubic  ol  Turkey)  _. 

Hill  A  RmwIIoii.  Inc  (For  Ryder  Srsltms  kKl 

Hill  A  RwwRon  Inc  (For  SiiakWe  ConwatM)  

Natanai  Broadcastin|  Co  Inc        ________ 

American  Ptiarwaceutical  Assn  , ,     , 

Service  Supply  Co.  Ik  

Unocal  Corp  

AAI  Corporaton      _ 

Interstate  Truckload  Canan 
Braun  A  Company 


2.MO00 

100  00 

445  25 
4.9UQ0 

Tiinob 


ijn.oo 


(JStSO 


1.424  00 

1,320  66 

2.000  00 

115100  00 

9  600  00 

2  026  00 

10  72SOO 

187  00 

1.250  00 

900  00 

151700 

1500  00 

12  000  00 
7  500  00 


3.40100 


leyola  Motor  Sales  USA.  lac  __ 

Hawaiian  [lectnc  Industnes.  Inc 

Hawaiian  5u|a'  Ptanten  Assn 

lUmehameha  Schooli/lstalc  ol  Bemca  P  BisAop 

lUuai  Electnc  Co     


Ejpenditurcs 


IM 

MM 


1IJ6 

llis 


4.AI 

44M 


142  M 


7000 

348  71 

24.30561 

633  09 


1999  86 
2.1M20 

280  00 


DOO 


2.000  00 
2  000  00 
2.500  00 

1ft 

132 

1.22700 

1.000  00 
2  500  00 

uoo 

23  97 
13  560  00 
16  491  85 

914  44 

240  00 

2.090  00 
500  00 

6.146  00 

10.202  19 
13.375  W 

2joeji 

(9335 
tMM 

liiiooo 

1.00000 

»M 

io.4ob'6o 

1.2M00 

2.SOO00 

150  00 

7J7SOO 

njam 

37000 
4Mn 

2.700  5S 
2500 

1.7ISil 

MM 

SMM 

3MM 

""  "iSJiJM 

"  iJMM 

t.US.H 

IMOM 

MOM 

4^M 

snM 

4MM 

21104 
4i.M 

1.772  M 

1212 

"iSiM 

i3a.N 

1.069  BO 
34^41.00 

1.0(9  80 
34J41.00 

IMM.M 

IH.2f 

January  3.  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


159 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Dc 


ChaiesW  Ing-im   305  C  Street  NE  1309  Washmjton.  DC  20002    ■;j^^ii 

Institute  lot  Responsible  Housing  P^servation.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  #400  Washingtoa.  OC  20037 

Institute  ol  International  Bankers.  299  Part  Avenue  New  Yoit,  Nt  10171         ,-  i- :i-;-ii-:-si£ 

Institute  ol  Wematiooal  Container  Lessors  Bedford  Consultants  Building  Ba  605  Badwd,  Wl  IBMb  

International  Advisers.  Inc.  2300  M  Street  NW  4600  Washington.  DC  20036      .        - 

international  Advisoiy  Services  Group  HOC  :  :-~'  iwr  »6MW«';i"8T«^  OC  20005      -■--■■- ■;,jj^ 

International  Assn  ot  Bndje  Struct  A  O'r  j-r 's     :'  Wn   1750  New  Yorti  AveJM  Wasbinfloii.  OC  20000  ..... 
International  Brothertiood  ot  Teamsters.  2i  .i..i.a-.a  A«^  NW  Washington.  OCMOOl     -•■-■--■  .^••v«ii"- 
International  Bosiness-Govemnient  Counsellors.  Inc.  818  Connecticut  A«  ,  m  12th  flooc  Wasbmgton.  OC  20IW» 
Do 


Do 
Ol 
Do 


Internationai  ConS'iiaieotiini  Wost'nes  Aii'n''3i50  Spring  Street  Fairtai.  VA  22031-2390  . 
International  Council  ol  SMOP"!  Centers,  665  Frttti  Ave  New  T'l)'^.^'"  100J2  „  ,„ri,i- 
Intemational  LDnphawiioa-J  Ann.  Aa-CB  17  Battery  Place  41500  New  *o\f' 1JM4  . 
International  Public  Stntores.  Inc.  1030  Fitteenth  SI .  NW,  4408  Washinflon.  K  20005  ... 

Do  

Do     - 

Do  ■-• — 

International  Spee*ny  Coip.  IIOI  Wiisia  Ave  Daytonj  Beacf  a  32114 


tssn  3849  Farrjgul  Avenue  Kensington  MD  20895  - 

Bntklayers  A  Allied  Crattsmen  815  IStli  SI    m  Wasbingtofl.  OC  20005 

'•/lute   1600  M  SI    !•»  Washington  DC  20036  

••.-  !!t  Amenca  Inc  20  Exchange  Place  New  Kortu  KY  1O0O5  - 

V-te!  NW  IIOOO  Washington.  OC  20005  

MR:  AlejanOna  VA  22314  ~ — 

Maumee.  W  43537 


)0'"-  ii«»i.: 


kti-,.< 


A    Jl  First  National  Bank  Bidg  Saint  Paul.  Ml  SSlOl 

;  *rt    It  Washmpor;  DC  20002 - 

Robert  R  Isaacs,  711  South  Flft^  Avr   Kr.N   r   TN  37203  — 

William  A  Isokait,  1957  E  St ,  NVi  *a',-  •  fy   X  20006  

Russel  luculano.  1620  L  Street,  480u  *asr..n|iori  X  20036      -^j^^jjjjr- 

Ivins  Phillips  A  Barker  Chtd,  1700  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW,  4600  Wtskinfloo.  X  2000(  . 
Do  


KennetHM  Iwashrta  29400  Lakeland  Boulevard  Wicklitte,  OH  44092    w  ;;«r' 

HI  Dimension  ot  Indiana  Inc   730  Century  BIdg  36  S  Pennsylvania  St  IndianapoliJ.  ■  46204  . 

Robert  A  Ubion   1350  New  York  Aw  ,  l«  Washington,  DC  20005-4798   

Oows  J  Jaclunan   1850  K  Street  NW  II 195  Washington,  K  20006  

lobta  J  Jietaon.  1920  H  Street  m  Washington,  OC  20036        

Jicaadw  I  ladooo  1875  I  Street  11110  Washington  DC  20006  __ 

Jnipll  C  iKkjon   1600  Wilson  Boulevard  11008  Arlington,  VA  22209 

Mt  hdoon  262t  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  m  Washington  DC  20037   

Stakoa  Jacobs.  1771  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  - 

Daniil  L  Jatte   1725  K  Street,  NW  1601  Washington,  X  20006 

lalfe  Snider  Raitt  A  Heuer  P  C  ,  1800  First  National  Building  Detroit.  Ml  4B22( 

Edward  L  lattee  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  IWI,  1713  Washington.  K  20036 

Khali:  E  lahshan  2033  M  Street,  IM,  1300  Washington,  X  20036  — , 

Candace  James  1401  New  York  Aw ,  NW,  11100  Washington,  X  20005 — .. 

Claudia  lames,  6a  17407  Dulles  AiTiort  Washington,  X  20041 _ 

Dennis  James   1215  17th  Street,  IW  Washington  X  20036     

Ptiilip  1  lames,  8200  GreensbOD  Dnw,  4302  McLean,  VA  22102  

Jamm  Ebell  Bolger  A  Gentry  323  Carolyn  Street  Kodiak,  AX  99615    ^._. 

Japan  Economic  Institute  ot  Amenca   1000  Connecticut  Aw    NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Japanese  American  Cititens  League,  1765  Suttei  Street  San  Francisco.  CA  941  IS 

Joseph  1  Jaquay,  5025  Wisconsin  Aw  ,  mi  Washington  X  20016  - 

Marc  R  Jartman   175  Admiral  Cochrane  Dnw  Annapolis,  MO  21401  

C^artes  W  laivis   1 155  Connecticul  Aw  ,  WN,  4800  Wasbington,  X  20036    

T  DestryJarvis   1800  N  Kent  Street  11120  Artinglon,  VA  22209 


Jerry  J  Jasinowski   1331  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  *»  41500  N  Wasiiington,  X  20004-1703  . 

HKkaal  A  Jawei   1201  New  York  Aw  .  NW,  4300  Washington.  X  20005  

NMell  Jettieys.  245  N  Wko  PC  Boi  2940  Wichita,  KS  67201-2940  --—-^■■■ 

Mofd-NtMaws  Manotioul.  loc,  513  CipitPl  Court.  Nt.  1300  Wasbington.  K  20002  . 


Do 
Do 
Dl 
Do 
Do 


lellineii  Scbwaitzliiomoi^  A  Fntkaua.  Inc.  1015  ISIk  Snot.  M.  KM  WisMnfloa.  OC  2000S . 

oo [Z.IZZIZI1ZZ - 

to 

Ol . 

Bo 

Do — 

ta  .... — 

Do    

David  M  Jenkins  II.  1020  19th  Street,  NW  1420  Washington  DC  20036  ___ 

Jennei  A  Bkck.  21  OuponI  Ciitle.  m  Wastiingtoo.  X  20036     


Do 
Oo 
Dl 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Carole  P  Jennmis.  8904  First  Awtine  SilWf  Spring.  MD  20910 

Oavid  M  Jennings   115  West  College  Dnw  marshall,  MM  562M ^- 

James  C  Jennings.  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20007 

Dallm  W  Jensen   185  S  Slate  Street  1700  Salt  Lake  Dty.  UT  84111   

Nancy  N  Jess«k.  1331  Penns»lvania  Aw    IW,  1720  Washington  X  20004  

Jet  Inc  UOO  Huntington  Building  Clewland  OH  44115  -~— 

Jewish  Peace  Lobby,  4431  Lehigh  Road  College  Park,  MO  20740  

Charles  B  Jiggetts  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw .  IW.  11300  North  Washington.  X  20004 

Mark  S  Jotte  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw,  IW  13310  Wasiiington,  X  20006  

Ronald  P  Johnsen,  1250  Eye  St ,  IW,  1703  Washington,  X  20005  _ 

Calvin  P  Johnson,  815  16th  Street  NW  Washington  X  200O6    r~rrr- 

Can  T  Johnson  1235  Jetlerson  Oavis  Highway  Crystal  Gateway  41.  Suitt  501  Arkniloi.  W  22202  . 

James  W  Johnson  Jr .  1156  15(h  Street.  NW  11019  Washington,  X  20005  

Jane  Leonard  Johnson  PC  Boi  1?!09  Greensboro,  MC  27419      

Joel  L  Jobnson.  1250  !"      -•    "*  *sshington,  X  20005       __.. 

John  W  Jobnion,  PO  r.  m     -ajolis  MN  55435  ~ —- _• 

Mart  R  Jobnson  166"  >      ■•    "•  «jSO  Washington.  X  20006 

Michael  A  Johnson.  20C  Weil  Aaams  Street  12625  Chicago.  I  60606  _ 

Dc  

Do       

Do 

Michael  S  Jobnioo.  555  13lti  Swol.  IM.  I3W  tost  l«ishiii|lo«.  K  20004 


Employer/Client 


Receipts 


US  Wiodpower.  Inc 
SXC  A  Associites  . 


Embauy  ol  laiteir 

Steal  Seivice  Ccsler  Indiute 


Aqualon  Company 

Ethyl  Corporation  

Totes.  Inc      

Uniroyal  Chemical  Compiny. 
Xeroj  Corp      


ConrnitlM  toi  tlie  ftestontwo  sl  Donocnqr  in  MidM  . 

awonnMBt  ol  Pakistan     _ 

PahJtao  Peoples  Party  _. 

U.S  -Palustan  Political  Action  Comniittee 


(.000.00 
2.0WM 


150,00 
218.750.00 


13.253.91 

....„_.^ 

5.20313 


12.9(875 
11.4(0.00 
5^207 


Ford  Motor  Co 

Amencan  Mown  Coofeience  , 
Andersons  


Council  tor  a  Livable  Wo(M  

Gnylioond  Lines,  inc 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amctica 
Metropolitan  Ule  Insurance  Co  , 


Amencan  Teztile  Manutactuiers  Institiite.  kic 

Bayer  USA.  Inc  ' 

Employee  Relocation  Council  

Oberlin  College       

Rochester  Tai  Couwil ^ 

Lubnzol  Corp _ 

Phihp  Moms.  Inc   _ 

Spiegel  A  McDiannid  (ForMcluiaii  HanidpaVCoopetatnM  Gioip,  ol  aU 

Sthenng-Plough  Corp _ 

Amencan  Mining  Congitss 

Times  Mirror  Co 


Suppliers  ot  Advanced  Composite  Materials  Asia  , 

National  Telephone  Cooperatiw  Assn  

National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters 

Association  ol  National  Advcrtiscis.  Inc 


liOO.OO 
90.000.00 


Etpendituies 


2.275  00 
250  00 


11.089.81 
4J04  70 


500  00 

B4000 

12.(75M 


3I5.0O 
5.000  00 
2.000.00 


Pf^  Industries  Inc  

National  Assn  o'  Arati  Americans  

National  Cooperaliw  Business  Asso  .. 
Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  -. 

Gadot  Petrochemical  Industnes      

National  Glass  Assn  (NGA) 

Old  Haibor  Natiw  Corp 


Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFl-CIO 

UNC,  Inc  

Chem-Nuclear  Environmental  Seivws.  lac 

Student  Conservation  Association  (SCA) 

National  Assn  ol  Manulacturers      

Building  Owners  A  Managers  Assn  Ml , 

Wichita  District  Farm  Credit  Council . 

Aeroiet-General  Corp  — 

Ferranti  Defense  &  Space  Graup   , 

John  Deere  Technology  Intl.  Inc  ._ -— 

Litton  Data  Systems 

McDonnell  Oourias  Corp 

Raytbaoa  Corp — _■ — ' 

Addpb  Coors  Co 

ASARCO,  Inc    

Cement  Kiln  Recycling  CoaMnn . 

Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation  District  ^ - 

National  Assn  of  Wheal  Gmwers,  et  al ^ . 

National  Independent  Enro  PioOucan _- ■ — 

Rbone-Poulenc  Ag  Co       

Union  PkiIic  Corp       

Waste  Management  Lawncare 

SmithKline  Beecham  Corp  (Beecham  Inc)   

Adhesiw  A  Sealanl  Council,  Inc     

Amencan  Assn  of  Electromyograplfli  4  EkctmOiagonwtJ 

Amencan  Dental  Trade  Assn  

Amencan  Diabetes  Assn     — _ 

American  film  Marketing  Assn      — 

American  Soc  lor  Cataract  A  Refractwo  SiK|M)r 

Denial  Gold  Institute  ■ — 

Inlemational  Soc  for  Hybnd  Microelectranes 

National  Glass  Assn  

American  Academy  ol  Nur«  Practitioners 

Schwan's  Sales  Enterpnses.  Inc  _ _ — 

Hill  A  Knowlton,  Inc  — — 

Parsons  Behie  A  Latemer  (FoiMBnnMnlain  Caasaaar  Poncr  Asm) 
Hiram  Walker  A  Sons.  Inc  


6.25000 
2.00000 
7.500  00 

16.000  00 

23.402  50 

1.007  00 

7.187  00 


37400 
2.000  00 
1.250.00 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp    

CHP-the  Medical  Group  Affiliated  long  Jslanil  Jewish  Med  Ca«r 

Columbia  Gas  System  Sennce  Corp  ~ 

Amencan  Fed  ot  Labor  A  Congress  of  Industnal  Organizations  . 
Compressed  Gas  Assn/Heliiim  Advisory  Council 

U  S  Beat  Sugar  Assn 

Uniti,  Inc  -™. _*_ 

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  Anenca,  Inc 

Amencan  Collectors  Assn  — , 

Maetsk.  Inc 


Sonnenberg  Anderson  O'Donnetl  A  Rodnguez  (foriApln.  Inc)      _ 

Sonnenbeig  Anderson  ODonnell  A  Rodnguez  (ForSilwstri  CorpI    „ 

Sonnenberg  Anderson  ODonnell  A  Rodnguez  (For Trek  Bicycle  Corp) 

Sonnenberg  Anderson  O'Donnell  A  Rodnguez  (For  West  Bend  Compaurl 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  A  loeltier  (For  Central  A  South  West  Corp)  ._ 

I  McCamisft  Martin  Btown  A  Loettler  (ForrCiticorp)         _ 


330M 
250.W 
325  00 
35000 
350,00 
240  00 

22.758  M 

279.519  00 

198W 

9.82800 

19800 

7041600 

3^00100 
2.997  00 
4.0MM 


(.BUM 
5JO0.M 


422i0 


16J02J0 


17500 

16.571  10 
9.(8900 


1.154M 
1.000M 
2.500.00 


S78M 


i<i.n 


2M0il0 

4J1(M 

15000 

31.507  76 

24JJ53!91 

61.211.50 

32M 

31963 


1.4((.97 

2.(9127 

5.28207 

155.140(0 


liSUM 


(.00205 
59.(7630 


1.313  49 


13JS9J5 


30  63 

39  75 

Ii95i0 


3100 
62013 
330,71 


75000 
40  OC 
351M 


(.76289 
1.007  00 
19.94407 


2000 


400  00 
3000 


664M 

14J2100 

70100 

1800 

1.31000 

252  00 

4M.M 


3HM 


13.721SS 


SUM 


14.M 


49.059    0-9.')  Vol   187  (Pi.  1)  6 


160 


(  *\(,KI  ^^K  )NM     Kl(  OKI)      }1()USE 


January  :i   7.9.9 i 


OrtWHiMiM  w  Mnntfwl  FilMi 


k 
Si 
k 

Di 
Di 

Dl 


Rt()>  k  Mnion.  700  fn)  RinMpli  Onw  f  0  (a  87703  CAion  1  60yi-«n 

Ricntrd  W   toAnson  Ir    27S  N  Wa^-rnnpon  Slm<  Aioindna   V*  27314    . 

Stwm  I  Wwson,  5344  29l(i  Si .  NW  «U5iiin|ion,  DC  20015  — 

Tom  I  tonnun  POBoi  2185  Austin  n  ;8?W  

Winun  8  Gites  PC    1001  Pt(inty*viiiij  Ah   NW  1745  Mtfiiniloii  OC  70004  „ 
Do  


Ol  . 
>*. 
Dl  . 
Di  . 

Dl  . 

Dl  . 

Dl. 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Do 


loMiun  Rntiitti  AsMCiales  4429  Yumi  Slml  M*  Wjiinniiwi.  K  20011  . 
DmO  4  Minsian.  1735  Nnr  Vo"  *vr    IM  «itniii|ton  DC  20006 
G«f|»  A  lolinstw.  2000  «  Si    •«•   -  "■i-.nmpw  K  20006 

ljm«5  D  Winyon.  1660  I  Si    v»    •  =      "         llw  OC  20036 

Mary  R  Wiy.  1600  Rliod«  hlans  »,.    m*  «j, -niton  OC  20036  

tkftwfl  A  tomiti.  7531  StOaio  "uii  Btttnaa  UO  20817 


Bctva  W  loon   1101  ISm  Si .  DM  1202  WasHiniion  DC  20005 

tad  Jon«  l(    401  Wm  18th  Slrwi  Litt*  Roc*.  AD  ;2?06 „ 

trnest  w  tonn  »    1957  [  SI    m  Waslnnjton  K  20006        

Randall  I  toon  iO  F  SintI,  «»  1900  IKaininjtoo.  K.  20001    

R06M  i  lon«  464'  fortiM  Blvd  LanHam  HO  20706  _ 

T  Lawnnct  tonn  2000  Ptnnsylvaiiia  Am  .  NW  19000  WaVunfion.  DC  20006    

WiitV  N  lo«n  8IS  ConiiKtcul  Am  .  MD.  8II1  Floix  WasNnitm.  K  20006         

Jwm  dfaldc  HoitmM  8  UcOonouiA  2300  M  Slmi  m  4900  Ma%nincton  OC  20037 

Do 
Aleunim  H  lorilan  816  Cannecticul  Amauc.  IM  Sm  Fkni  Wasliinitoit.  K  20006  .... 

G  Hams  kmlan   1575  E|*  StrM  NW  Mashmiton  K  20005  

lamn  Ionian  Assaiain  he   1825  K  Slrttt  NW  Wasn>n|1o<i  DC  20006  ..____— 

Do  

0>«<4  C  tK>  1101  l>tiintylvama  Amom  m  ilOOO  Washmflon  K  20008  ... 

Win  I  l0|Ct  25  Louisiana  Am    IM  WasAmflon  OC  20001  

Anion  8  luM  li    1100  Connccticul  Am    NN  laiO  Wastmiton.  K  20036 

Amy  E   ludy  2030  M  SI .  W*  Masn>n|io«  OC  20036 

RoMil  I  hiiiano  Assocutis.  2555  M  Slim  IM.  1303  Masliiii|lon.  OC  20037 


JastiarcnamHp.  ro  tal71SIWnlitii|Mn.  K2W4I  

Mt  MOR  Consultants.  214  Massachuscns  Am    «  4300  WasNn|toii  K  20002  . 
Do 

Hanlyn  Kilusin   7300  IM  35III  terrace  •  105  Miami  Fl  33122  

LlMtl  B  Kam«i   1020  19lh  Si    NM  MOO  Waskmiton  OC  2003t  . 
Mn  F  Kamp   1899  I  Slieet  IM  Waslnnfton.  DC  20036 


totin  (  Kane   1001  F^nnsylvania  Am    IM  Washmfton  K  20004  . 
Miles  F  Kanne  PO  Boi  1608  Bkiamin|ton.  M  47402  _ 

Martin  8  U<\Mi   2301  MSI    NW  Wasl)in(to<i  OC  20037 
GeralO  Hipian  51  Madiun  AMnue  New  Tort.  NT  IDOIO 

Oawl  A  HarclvH  3702  Penile'  O'im  1250  Fa.rin,  »A  22030     

Gcw  tarpinsAi  215  P«nni»lYania  AMnuf  'I  ny-ffsK  DC  200(3       , 

»«nil  lUsinrtl.  1 750  Ne«  Yort  AMnue   K*  •  I   •     ,         OC  20006  

IE  lUsliier   1350  New  fort  Am    <m   i-      'iiniton  DC  20005-4717 

I  C  8»»lril»nn    1250  C«nn«f<ut  »..■»•         jton  DC  20036   ..._ 

I  R  bill.  14615  Um  Oak  Roac     -  -   uN  }53U  2287      

«iit1wn»  f  Kayinapi,  2100  Plnn  »m    i-      *.       ,•  '   K  20037        __ 

!„..•■■    >.,.inju|ll    1110»ei'r        '«•     *«    •■       "r.ninjton,  OC  20005 
f  ..     u   •...  in    1660  1  Sit~    «  *.  ■    .         •    .'0036 
I"'-,,        1.1,    ;;50  Conneclt.'  '^    i*  »       *  1  -njton  DC  20036 
Rcnaiil  F  Dtalini.  1211  ConnecKui  Am    m  4502  Mastimiton  K  20036 
•tck  Uaftin  8  Cale   1201  New  Yoit  Am    Pe<\t><ouse  Wasliin|1on  K  20005 


1 1  tmtk.  844  K  ClfM  SUM.  1711  «Mwi|toii  K  20001  ... 

Dl -    -     , 

Do 

Min  R  Mceiini  600  Maryland  Am    SW  Wasnmiton  DC  20024    

t<^t  R  Kemjn    ;0!5  I5t>i  Stiee*  <m  IW?  Wasn.nfion  DC  2000S  . 


%r  ■'  ***  •' 


«M  *  . 


anta.  GA  30342 
Vm.  K.  20036 


ft   -,    H  fe  ■  »«  '    <  «,»   ,»   «•  I"      «nnin|lo«  K  2000i  - 

Room  H  viien   :>;;s  PeacitIrR  Oumnody  Ra    Suite  500  0  Atlanta.  CA  30342  . 
Heller  t  Heciman   1150  I7lli  Street  NM  IIOCO  NasAin|ton  DC  20036 

Will  «»(*»   1750  11  Street  NH  lilasi\.o|ton  DC  20006  

P»ui  I  Aeiiey  2727  ten*  Central  Am  PHoenn.  A2  85004  

•ciley  Dryc  8  Warren.  2300  M  Street.  NW  Wailiin|lon.  OC  20037  _.™ 


Bi 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 
•1 


I T  RMMltr.  410  Firt  S  S  HMwiflwi.  OC  2000J  

I  S  WImr.  1001  Cwnectcul  Am    NW.  II 120  Wash.nftoa.  DC  20036  

Cwst  A  ll(«y   1615  I  Street.  NW  11210  Washinron  OC  20036  

Cr  "  1  <  Vi   1 1 1 7  Nonit  I9tli  Street.  HOO  MhiiMw.  VA  22209 

V  >  OutHc  Attairs  OXc<  600  «■  Nwnpsllin  Am  .  NW.  II 1 1 1  WHkin|lo«.  OC  20037 

I-.,         r^i    ,511  F  Strwl  NW  11000  *»Jli«i|li«.OC200O4  

'■<■■»    V  .    11    -         •■.■■■,:,     *  «n-  n|toii    K  20024 


:•>  Nasiunttoa  DC  20007 

Jr..-    ■   <i  1    .;.!<-.:■»■   *»   r*.-  Kjl-    itoo  OC  2X36     

Paul  A  tally   1350  1  Street  NW  liOOO  mauimiton,  OC  20005   

Paul  I  Wiy,  1701  Clarendon  Boulevard  Aflmiton,  VA  22209       . 

Susjo  N  Aeily   1101  I4ili  Street  NW  11400  Wasl>in|ion  K  20005        

William  N  Kelly  NonMSI  C«nter   Satn  and  Hargudte  Mmneaooiis  MN  55479-ltlI . 


tnptoicf/Clietif 


McCamisn  Manm  Bitnm  8  Loelller  (For  Coastal  CorporationI  

McCamsft  Martin  Bfoim  8  l«niet  IForEiectronc  Data  Systems  C»iv) 
McCjimIi  Ibitn  Bmn  8  locttler  (For  Non|  Kong  Trade  OeMiopmem  Trade 
CmioO 

McCiank  Mtrtm  BrVM  8  tdettlet  (For  National  Assn  of  Broadcasters] 

McCamish  Martin  Brow  8  Uettlet  (For  SemalKli) 

McCamish  Martm  Brom  8  LoeNler  (For  United  Services  Automobile  Asm)  

Amoco  Corooraton  

Non  Commissioned  Olticers  Ajsn  ot  tlw  US* .,,.,., 

laxo  Inc  _^_.______________ 

Assaialcd  General  CMtncMn  d  (■«   

Cenlei  Corp  

Churc*  Alliance       

Compaq  Computer  Corp __________________ 

El  Pa»  Meallh  Care  Syslemi.  tM 

EPIC  Healthcare  Group,  Inc    

HeaithTrust,  Inc  

Mclanc  Company  Inc        

Methodist  Hospitals  ol  OiUo, « iL 
Oryi  Ener|y  Corforation 
Pcrmanente  Medical  Group,  IK  - 
Philip  Morris   Inc 

Redman  Industnes     

Reese  Communications  Cos  (lot  I 

Republic  Health  Corp  

City  ol  Virjinia  BcKh  

AnerKan  kisiiiute  ol  Anhittctl  , 


VS») 


National  Csmm  10  PitserM  Social  Sicinlr  . 

General  Motors  Corp  

National  Ritle  Assn  o<  America  

Oatns-Corami  Fiberflas  Corporation  

National  Assn  ol  Marianne  Ma  nut  act  mm  . 
Philip  Moms,  Inc 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America 
National  Council  ot  Farmer  CoQ^eratiMS 

AmMts  

Marsh  8  Mclinnan  Cos  Inc  

Southern  Pxitic  Transportaton  ( 

Nevada  Pnmr  Company 

Utah  Slate  Unrversity 

Southern  Pacilic  Transportation  ( 

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Ejecutnres 

Consortium  lor  International  Earth  Science  Into  Netvnrfc 

Oiainostic  8  Insnumentalion  Latnratoili  41 1 

Citicorp  Washington,  Inc  

Intemalionai  Brothertyud  ot  leamstm 

Dresser  Industnes  Inc  .._ _ , 

Common  Cause      

American  Ejprtss  Co  _ _ _ 

Hotel  Employees  8  Rntaurant  Empkiyon  IM'I 

International  Speedmay  Corp 

Martcch  USA.  Inc 

MjtIOA  t  Nawialion  Company,  kic  ,._____ 

HMMnl  (udemcs  ol  PrKtce  

Stock  Mfnutan  Gnwp  

Towrs  Financial  C«| 

US  Ieie#hone  Aun 


Anerxan  Business  CowKil.  IK  , 

Chnslian  *oicf ,  Inc      

Cuban  Amencan  Foundaton,  Inc       _______ 

AmcTKan  Ejpress  Co  

AmerKan  Assn  o<  Ad«*r1isin|  Aiencm 

Amencan  Council  ol  lite  Insurance.  \tt 

Coot  Group  Inc  

Amencan  Public  Power  Assn  

New  Tort  lile  Insurance  Company  

American  Soc  ol  Cataract  8  Retraclne  Sur|H|  . 

U  S  PubK  InletesI  Research  Group     _ 

International  Assn  ol  Firt  Fighters     ________ 

Nat«nal  Truck  Equipment  Assr^         — ____ 

Aintnun  Paper  Institute  he  

Cmiillnil  Poatr  Asswialion 

ComMited  Edison  Co  ol  New  Tort  Ik , 

Cosmic  Toiletry  8  Fra|ranct  taai.  IK  

General  Motors  Corp  

Kjy  Asvxiates 

Anheuser  Busch  Companies,  he  

Amencan  Assn  lor  Marriaie  8  Family  Tlienpr    , 

Gcnral  Instrument  Corporation 

Kcele  Company  (ForAlann  hdusl7  Communications  CommitU 

TK  lnteraal«nai  (For  htemationai  Public  Relations  Co.  Ull) 

Keele  Co  (For  Sanders  Associates  he)   _ 

AmerKan  Farm  Bureau  Federation      


American  Consuttin|  Engineers  Council 

Rotcrt  H  Atllen  Co  (ForCalone  Contrel  CoMdD 

National  Rural  Electnc  Coo(«raln«  Assn       

National  Gram  8  Feed  Assn  

Rotfrt  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCalone  Contm  CoMOO 

Specialty  AdMrtisini  Assn  Int  1  ...... 

Food  Martetini  hstitute  __ 

U-Mjui  hii.  Inc  ....- 

Cojlilnn  to  Presene  the  Ion  Income  Housw|  la  Cmtt 

Council  lor  Rural  Housing  8  Devflo«iiiM 

CusJiman  8  Walelietd  

Fu|i  Electnc  Co  Lid  „ 

Gnat  Ntattni  Financial  Corporation 

MMl  tn  Responsible  Housing  PrescnatN* 

'.r  HwiM  8  Co  he  

National  leased  Mousing  Assa 

Toliyo  Electnc  Co  110  


American  Nuclear  EnerQiCoancil  

Chemcai  Specialties  Manulaclurers  Assn,  Mc  . 

Meropoiitan  Lite  Insurance  Companies 

AmtnCM  Assn  ol  BUod  Banu 

SnMl  It  Rial  Estate  Appraisers 

Mitiul  tow  of  Pmate  PsyclMjlnc  Ho>p4ili  . 

Communications  Satellite  City  

Perdue  Fanns  he  

Merrill  lynch  8  Co  Inc         

FonJ  Motor  Co  ..._ 

Amer<an  C>iropract(  Aun  .  _ 
Miller  Balis  8  ONeil.  PC.  9m* 
Norwesl  Corporat««  


I  Mil  Cm  Ami  OWW  . 


RKtipts 


99  00 
6825 


22.250  00 
5.520  00 

175000 
7JO0M 


9.039  70 
1.00000 
5,64100 
3  600  00 
170338 
I.I62M 

7.50000 

3,084  00 
6,800  00 

100000 
6  400  00 
1,500  00 
50000 
300  00 
9,000  00 

500  00 
3.000  00 

6.240  00 
30  000  00 
34  000  00 
9  000  00 
7.500  00 
18000  00 

15.000  00 
5,000  00 
15,00000 


30.000  00 
4.764  66 


1750  M 
5.000  00 
4  950  00 
4.500  00 


71MI 
9.01927 

8.790  00 
3.20000 
500  00 
4740  00 
2.11500 

3  000  00 
7,500  00 

9.795  00 
560  m 
1.800  00 
2.500  00 
3.000  00 
6.285  00 


3MD 


22S.00 
50000 

4  000  00 

2,000  00 

2.00000 

2(500 


2.00000 

i'bbdob 

1.800  00 


1.000  00 

2.50000 

1750  00 

500  00 

1500  00 

18,000  00 

2.000  00 

42S.00 


EipeoMiNK 


I3M( 


2M.70 


3.843  95 
8013 


1.4217I 


50000 

584  00 

250  00 

10.07938 
12.000M 


495  34 
1.745  97 
2.047.00 


2.I43J8 

iu'ii 

iiJoS 


72.S3 

9(213 
1.224(0 

(01(2 


24  00 
10.00 


3$2IS 


mm 
iim 


IMIM 

-____.. 
"SKJS 
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Organuition  or  tndnnduai  Filing 


1660  I  Strwi  m  W    wasrinpon,  DC  20036   

'jf,.  1215  let<e'V)r  D-iv  i  iTwt    I10O4  Artinjton,  V*  22202  . 

Illiltiinnct  Company  mvi  Gtw   II  60049 


1250  ConnectKui  Am    NW  1620  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
llMM  t  (teiciates,  Inc,  50  E  Si .  Sf  Washmgion  DC  20003  


Ol 
Dl 


Mm  MirfMk.  tOOO 


I2S00  Aiiinglor    VA  22209 


JOSQII W  fcmirtu*.  «e  rtnfMl  fl»u  SW  4720*  Washington.  K  20024 


Cj 


SW  1920  Washington  DC  20024 

■,•  SI .  NW  1804  Washington,  DC  20001 

:  !  MOC  Salt  late  City  UT  84101  

f  *)i:'  T"  X  20C13 — 

■  w  xv»  wr- -g'cri  1X20006    __ 

i'.f.   .;•-;  IV  t.   Cross  Hi|hway  Bwlin.CT  0(037 

Robert  P  Kennel,  12400  Fan  Laws  Cm:*  1260  Fairia,  VA  22033     

Do  

[nci  G  Henney  499  South  Capnoi  SI   SW  4520  Washington  DC  20003  — 

knmli  1  tenner  k ,  1100  15th  Street,  IM  11200  Washington,  OC  20005     ■^■■;— •■- 
Edmtd  8  Kenney  8  Auwiates,  Inc  499  S  Capitol  SI ,  SW.  1520  Wastiin(ton.  K  20003  . 


Michjt   '    IV ' 
BrenCit;  .    heneCj  &  A: 


Do 
Dl 
Dl 


,"l62S  Massachusetts  AMnoe  NW  Washington  X  20036  . 


Cmtl  *"  fcttttJ  <^<>  "f^  Petroleum  Council  39  Broadway,  12705  New  Yorti.  KT  1000( 

Hnty  J,  fcnn.  122  C  Street.  NW.  1740  Washingtoti.  DC  20001       _  ,„;^, 

I  H  hut  Kent  8  O'Cononor  1825  K  Street.  IM,  1305  WasHington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 


Ol 
Do 


Eixabeth  Kepley  601  Pennsylvania  Am  .  IM  1901  WathinftM.  DC  M008 

Vytautas  Kerbelis,  PO  Bo«  336  Seal  Hartior  Iff  04675         

Win  P  Kerehes,  PO  Bo  10070  Lansing,  Ml  48901 


Alison  A  Kerester,  1350  I  Street  IM  1700  Washington  DC  20005     _ 

Do - 

Susan  AAers  Kemus   1330  Connecticut  Am    IM.  1300  Washington,  K  20036 

Suianne  S  Kerr  305  7th  Street  Sf,  4204  Washington  DC  20003      

Michael  J  Kerngan  2550  M  Street,  NW  I30C  Washington,  DC  20037 

Richard  S  Kessler,  709  0  Street  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Do 


G  Cliandler  Keys  IH,  1301  Pennsylvania  AMnue  IM  4300  Washington.  DC  20004 

Rclurd  F  Kibben  200  Parti  Am  ,  42222  New  Yorti,  NY  10166 — 

Caralwi  Kiely  1015  Filteenth  Street  IM  Washington,  DC  20005 : — 

Williini  S  Kies,  1750  K  St ,  IM  Washington,  DC  20006         

Ingolt  N  Kiland  )r    1660  I  Street  IM  1401  Washington.  OC  20036 

Thomas  I  Kilcline  201  North  Washington  Street  Alaindna,  VA  22314 

Maryann  Mdutl  2000  M  St ,  NW,  1230  Washington,  DC  20036       - 

John  I  Killeen   1090  Vennont  Am    NW  IIIOO  Washington.  DC  20005  -....— 

Richard  H  Kimberty   1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  IM,  1730  Washington.  DC  20004  ,£«;W  Siii'- 

Kimberty-Clarti  Corp  Teus  Commerce  Bank  BuiUmg  545  E  Carpenter  Freeway  livint.  IX  75062-3831  , 

James  L  Kimble   1130  Connecticut  AMnue  IM,  IlOOO  Washington,  DC  20036 

Aubrey  C  King  1133  21$t  Street,  IM  Washington  IK  2O036  

ludith  E  King  918  16lh  Street.  IM,  1402  Washington  DC  20006  

Lewis  0  King,  P  0  Boa  10045  Austin,  TX  78766  

W  Russell  King,  50  F  St ,  HW.  I105O  Washington.  DC  20001  

King  8  Spaidinf.  1730  Pennsylvania  Am  ,  IM.  81200  WistiinilM.  DC  2000( 

Do  - 

Do  — 


Dl 
Dl 

Dl 
Dl 
Ol 


Dl 
Ol 

Dl 
Dl 
Do 

Do 


Kinghom  8  Associates.  900  2nd  Stint.  NE.  8109  NIsliiiftn.  K  20002  . 

Do     .ZZZH.'. — 

Kathleen  N  Kmpcott   1801  K  Street.  IM  11200  Wnlim|ton  OC  2000(  . 

Daniel  T  Kingsley,  1655  N  Fort  Myer  Or ,  1700  Arlington  VA  22209 

Roger  P  fcngsley   10801  Rockviile  Pike  Rockville,  MD  20852       — 

Jan  Kinney   1625  K  S'f   1*  !«-"  Wr.- -jton,  OC  20006  

lame  A  Kinney  161:  .    ■  »»■   •<»   i     .    Washington  OC  20036    

Kevin  Kmhner.  1531  f      «■■   f*   i       A,.-->ng;o-  DC  20005 

Win  R  Kirti.  Bingham,  Oi^i  ^   .  ■.-(?' 

Sliaion  Kjrt,  1730  Rhode  Isa  -  ''■    "»   >         *■ 

Kirtin  Campbell  8  Keating,  Cr<  ■■■-'i 

Rotiert  A  Kirshner,  1250  ConnecJicui  A«.-.rf   f*  i* 

OaviO  M  Kiser   1776  Eye  Street  NW  I105C  *;  ■ 

Jon  Kiser.  1730  Rlwde  Island  Aw    NW  Wash  r,i„     j ;t  — 

Carta  Kish  D  8  R  International  %2  Wayne  Avenue.  WOO  Sihcr  Spnnt  MO  20910 

Do  ,  -- 

PO  ta  210575  AKhoraic.  AK  99521-0575 


eel  Boston.  MA  02110    ..._ - 

nglon  K  20036       

Secsnd  Floor  Wi$tiin|toa,  DC  20006 
,    "  OC  20036 

:    ?0006 


Sam  Kito  Ji 

Do         Z~'~   '. 

Do  

Sandra  0  Kiellbeig,  1133  15lh  Street  IM,  1600  Washington.  DC  2000$ 

Dean  Kleckner  225  Touhy  AMnue  Part  Ridge,  I  60068  

Andre  M  Klicjik,  PO  Boa  1000-165  Duluth  MN  55814  

letteiy  L  Klinger,  122  C  Street,  IM  1240  Washington  DC  20001    

Mary  lane  Klakc   1025  Connecticut  Am    IM  Washington.  K  20036 

David  M  Klucsik,  1415  Wyckoti  Road  Wall  Nl  07719  _ 

Glenn  Knapp   773  Dartmouth  Am  San  Canos,  C*  94070   . 

nieodore  Knappen  i:?'  ;»■' Vi^'  m  I '20 1  Washington,  OC  2000S 

Win  A  KneOel.  192C  h  ;■"■   W*  ••      <»ashinjton  DC  20036      

Peter  E  Knight   llCi  ,:>"  '■  rf   "*   <4C  Washington  DC  20005 

V  g'ti  ol  Columbus   1275  p--5v»j-  i  «*    IM,  1501  Washington.  K  20004-2404  . 

'J  •■''  Theibeil  fciobhch  i;!>;  >  :■■"■■  "*  Washinetoo  DC  20006     

IV  -  R  Knoblock.  1920  N  Si    KVI  mar  Ton,  DC  20036  _ _... 

1  --  B  Knoll  555  13th  Street  IM  llOiO  East  Washington,  OC  20004-1109 

M-.  S  Knouse  555  Thirteenth  Street,  IM  1450  West  Washington,  DC  20004 _ 

)jrT»s  I  Knowles  )i ,  POBo  888  Sandstone,  MN  55072  — , 

Bradley  R  Koch   1800  MassKhusens  Am    IM  Waslnngton  DC  20036 

Kanl  L  Kochendertei,  1801  K  Street  IM  t900l(  Washington,  X  20036 

Blair  KoeWei   1800  Diagonal  Road  4637  Aiejandna  VA  22314  


ImptoyerA^ient 


General  Motors  Corp    

Diagnoslic/ltelrieval  S|fStefflS.  Inc 


Natigiiat  Multi  Housing  Council 
MC  CMMiunications  Corp  — 

Manvini  Corporation  

Rose  Communications   

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  he 


Worldwide  Intonnation  Resowces.  he  ___ 

Gnamn  Corporation        

VWawMtn  ol  America  Inc 

Amraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Assn  

Railway  Labor  Eieciitms'  tos* 

Edwards  McCoy  8  Htmidlf 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  _ 

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  America 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  

Hadson  OeMiopmem  Corp      — 

National  Wood  Energy  Assn,  Inc   

Petroleum  Marketers  Assn  ot  Amenci 

Union  Carbide  Corp 

General  Motors  Corp  . 


Receipts 


3.000.00 
8.750.00 


Hughes  Aircraft  Company  

UckSeed  Aeronautical  Systems  Co  . 

Teitron.  Inc  _ 

Air  Line  Pilots  Assn     _ -_ 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute    

Amencan  League  tor  Eiports  8  Secufillr  Assittmct.  he  ._ 

Amencan  Soc  of  Plastic  8  ReconstrudiM  Surgeiy 

Amencan  Supply  Associatior  — __ 

Intemational  Assn  ot  Airport  Duty  Free  Stores 

National  Customs  Brokers  8  Fon«arder5  Assn  ot  AmeiKl  , 

Kent  8  O'Connor,  Inc  (ForVisIa  Chemical  Company)  

Focus  on  the  Family — 

ARAS  

Amencan  Petroleum  Inslitiile 


BeMndge  8  Diamond  (ForAK  Corporation)  

Bewndge  8  Diamond  (ForrPxific  Dunlo(i-GN8l   _ 

Synthetic  Organic  Oiemieal  Manutacturers  Assn,  he 
Women  s  Wion  lor  Nuclear  Oisannamenl,  Inc,  et  al 
Smokeless  Tobacco  Council  Inc 


Kessler  8  Associates  (ForJoseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons,  he) 

Kessler  8  Asso  (For  Upfohn  Corp) 

National  Cattlemen's  Aissn 

Business  RoundtaWe       

American  Consulting  Engineers  CottWil  —  

Food  Martwting  Institute    

General  Motors  Corp    

Retired  Otticers  Assn    — 

lelocator  Networti  ot  Amcnci 

TjHron.  Inc _ 

KimbeilHaaili  Con 


Amencan  hsurance  Assn     _ 

TraMi  8  Tounsm  Gov't  Aftairs  Council  — 
American  Furniture  Manutactuien  Assn  — 

National  Guard  Assn  ol  Tens 

Freeport  McMoran  D  C    Ik  

Alliance  tor  Capital  Access 

Charter  Medical  Corp        _ -.. 

Electromagnetic  Sciences  Inc  (OS) 

Fleet  North  Star  Financial  Group 

General  Motors  Corp  

Genenc  Pltarmaceutical  hdustiy  Assa 

Georgia  International  Investment  CoaMmi . 
GPIA-Animal  Drug  Alliance  


Lincoln  Property  Co.  el  al. 

Martin-Manetia    

Milliken  8  Company     _. 

National  Assn  ot  Bond  lawyers   ... 
National  Pharmaceutical  Alliance  . 

Irammell  Crow  Co   _ 

Woodrutt  Foundation  , 

Fernialtoys  Association  : 

Nuclear  Metals,  Ik 


Soutli  Carolina  Reseaicli  Auttwnly 

BMCorp    

National  Venture  Capital  Association     

Amencan  Speech-language-Heanng  Assn 

Sporting  Goods  Manufacturers  Assn  

Merck  8  Co,  he  

Siena  Dub  Legal  Delense  Fund _ 

First  National  Bank  ot  Boston 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  -.. 

Council  ot  European  8  lapanese  National  Shipownen'  Assn 

National  Forest  Products  Assn       — 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assa 

Flonda  Solar  Energy  Center 

UniMrsity  ol  Oregon      

Kito  Inc  IForKlukwan,  Inc) 

Kito.  Inc  (ForNortti  Slope  Borougti)   

Kilo  Inc  (ForSealaska  Corporation)  — 

Krto  Inc  (For  Southeast  Alaska  Landless  Hatn«  CoalitiOA)  ... 
Mantime  Institute  tor  Research  8  Industnal  DeMlopmenI  ._ 
Amencan  Farni  Bureau  Federation      — 


Peatwdy  Holding  Co.  Inc 

Sten  Oil  Co      

New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Cl  _-.. 

Greyliound  Lines  Inc     

Amencan  Mining  Congress         

National  Council  ol  Savings  hstitulwis 

Food  Martieting  Institute 

Amencan  Mining  Congress , — - 

Sun  Co.  Inc . 

Union  Pacitic  Coip 

National  Rural  Eleclnc  Cooperatwe  Assn     

American  Testile  Manufacturers  Institute,  he 
National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Assn 


Eipenoitures 


1329i0 


4.S5500 

2.50000 

IjOOM 

625  00 

650  00 

675000 

lliSOiN 

1,16150 

75  00 

1.521.85 

10X1.72 

7J00J0 

IJSOM 

»J0 

K2S 

U6JS 

SOSOOO 

520.00 
6.250.00 
5772.00 
2.576.50 
272500 
3JI7.00 
4.972  00 
10,62498 
3  00 
i.OOOOO 

90072 

I60J7 
2.(95.00 
1346.00 
1.14500 

2.021,00 
2.55900 

3JI0 

2.97500 

1M0.00 

461.54 

ioriiii 

410.00 
7  420  JO 

5000 

12.000ilO 

ijooxn 

17142 

687  50 

200  00 

3.00000 

IIMJM 

12437 
4.946  60 

I.1I2.00 

(0000 

277500 

1(1.43 
150  00 

31G80 
3.407  80 

2.000J0 

7S0jn 

7JI00M 
SJIOOJIO 

37500 
9735 
17230 

107  50 

1200 

•— 

3U0 

ijmM 

4.000.00 
2.700.00 
6325.00 

4.10130 

I.400M 

IJ2500 

87.25 

S7S00 
9.669.00 

500  do 

16380.00 

500  00 

1.400.00 

500^)0 

3.000M 

ijmxa 

24.000M 
3.000.00 
26.400  00 
15.00000 
3303.00 

3Maoo 

175.00 
371047 

525(3 
11(00 

550178 
2.50331 
4.507  17 
5353  i« 

SOOJtO 

9(71 
4033 

MHJD 

lOjNOM 

S3U2 

mm 

1000.00 

13.75000 

laiJi 

904.(0 

933  5( 

184  40 

Htm 

JMI 
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Omid  G  lteni|.  1050  JIA  Slmi  m  1500  WisHmiton  DC  ?003i 
231        '       "  


Kirli  Koep»l  23  North  Scott  Stiencin  <irr  82801 
Kormel  1  Auociiln  ix.  1801  Bnudway.  11420  Dtiwcr.  CO  80202 
Do  > 

Do 

Do  

KhchM)  S  KsMa.  inS  Cyi  St .  NW.  1320  WasA<n|lo<i  K  20005 
Ann  Kolluf   1616  P  StiMt  NW.  ilOO  M»l<ui|1o«  DC  20036 


Dune  I  Hoiief.  1101  i'tn  Si .  NW.  1600  W»hin|toii.  DC  20036    

Timothy  S  Holly.  2805  Mtidow  V.U<  Dfw  ChatlottcnilK.  V*  22)06  

N<holi3  Honiinus.  1001  Connecticut  Aw    WW  Wi^hmgton  DC  20036 

Sitptwn  KooUn.  1455  Ptnnsylvinij  kttriM  m  4600  Washinfton.  DC  20004 

GM'ie  S  NODP.  2171  K  SlrM.  m  4650  Washmftcn  DC  20037 

Slevm  Kovpenid.  1501  Wilson  Bouinato  IIIOO  «ilin|to<<.  V*  22209 

Horact  I)  Nonwiay.  P  0  Bo  3463  GmnsOoto  NC  27402 

Ronald  W  Knh   12600  Fait  Lain  Circle  Fairtai.  V*  22033  4900 

Stephen  M  MosIcm.  1150  Wih  Street  m  HOO  Washmfton.  DC  20036    . 

Manlyn  S  Ross.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw    m  146011  Washin|ton.  DC  20004.2505 

Bartara  M  Kostuk.  1025  Thomas  lefterson  Street  IM  1511  Washin|ton.  DC  20O07 

GeralO  I  Kovach   1133  I9tn  Slriel.  NW  Washmttim  DC  20036 

Kenneth  S  KovKk  315  16th  St    m  47(16  Waih'ngton  DC  20006 

kun  M  Kovaiic   2100  Pennsylvania  Awnge  NW  1755  Washinfton.  K  20037 

lermone  )  *otU.  888  I6iri  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  70OO6 

liyio  S  Kraia.  1608  K  Si    IM  Washmfton  DC  20006 

Andrea  S  Kramer.  174.'  Pennsylvania  Aw    IM  1900  Washin|ton.  DC  20006 

lettrey  H  Kiamer   1616  H  Street  NW  Washmfton  DC  20006 

Alan  M  K/anowiU   1725  K  Street,  m.  1710  Washington  DC  20006        

Stephen  W  K/aus.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw   m  Wash.n|ion.  DC  20004 
Raymond  R  Krause.  37R7  PiilsPury  Center  Minneapolis.  MN  55402 

Roterl  S  *ntn.  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairlai.  VA  22033-4904  

Fan  R  Knher.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  IIOOO  Washmpon.  DC  2000( 
lOrvit  (  fcivil.  PC  .  50  F  Street.  Sf  Washmjion  DC  20003 

Do  

Donald  J  Kroes   1615  H  Street  NW  Washinfton  DC  20062 

Hnief  Company.  PO  Bib  1199  CuKinnati.  OH  45201  119S 


Ropin  I  Knpt.  1101  yetmonl  Aw  .  MN  Wash>n|ion  DC  20005 
Paul  R  Knjse.  1 155  iSlh  St    MN.  1600  Washmfton  DC  20005-2770 
lames  S  K/Tymmski.  50  F  Stieet  m  1900  Washmpon  K  20001   ._ 
Ronald  W  Kiic«n  2  East  Uilllin  Street  MOO  Madison  Wl  53703  . 


M  I  Kueftne  PO  Ba  11346  TKoma.  WA  98411 

Do 
Gcaid  F  Kuesler  2000  P  Street.  W«  Washmpon  K  20036 
Kurrus  8  Kiicnner  PC    1055  Thomas  lellerson  St    NW.  MIB  Washmpon  OC  20007  . 

Do  

Ruth  M  *itt\i.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  MN  11260  Washmpon.  DC  20004 

Do  _ _ 

Eslet  tori.  4i«bl'if«'siSl',  !•(■.' Sw'niw'i^^  

lanes  M  Kuuai  PO  Boi  31608  RaKiih.NC  27615  

Petef  l^iDS.  1055  Tliomas  lefterson  SI .  MN.  1418  Washmpon.  OC  20007  . 
D*  _ „ _ 


lames  la  Sala.  5025  Hhsconsm  Avenue,  m  Washmpon  OC  20016      

Lalw  Bureau.  Inc.  1101  15th  Street.  NW,  IIOIO  Washmpon.  X  20004  

LaPoi  ttanaiement  Mantmie  Committee  Inc.  444  Capiloi  Street.  8tli  F1  W>sliin|toii.  OC  20001  . 

Joseph  L  Lach   1625  H  Street  m  4750  Washmpon,  OC  20006  _., 

Marc  E  Lacknt/,  1850  M  Street,  M».  4550  Washmpon  K  20036  

Win  0  lacopo.  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw .  MN.  11300  Washmpon  OC  20004        ,   , 
Rchard  I  ladd  2300  N  Street  MN  4600  Washmpon  DC  20037 


Oo 

k . 
Op 


RoBert  A.  Ladi|.  Scott  Ptaja  PKiiadeiphia.  PA  19113  

Myron  F  Laitle   1212  Nev>  York  Aw    m  11210  Washin|toi<,  K  20005  ..... 

David  P  Lambeit   1800  K  St   NW  IllOO  Washmpon  DC  20006  

David  R  Lamtart.  1030  15lh  St    MN.  1964  Washmpon  DC  20004 

Stephen  K  lambn|ht.  One  Busch  Place  St  lours.  MO  63118         

Martha  0  lamkin.  PO  Bo  3005  CotumOus.  IN  47202 

Ray  H  Lancaster  555  13th  Street.  IM.  1430  West  Washmpon  OC  20004 

L  Chancs  lanoiraf   1333  New  Hampshire  Awnue  MN  Washmpon.  K  20031 . 

Scott  H  Une  412  First  Street.  SE  Washmpon  K  20003 

Adrienne  C  Lanf.  1111  14th  Street  IM  1501  Washmpon  OC  20004 


Roken  K.  lanp.  I  TOON  Wr.- 
Ro(er  W  lanisdort.  I60C  u 
Rotm  W  Lanier   1901  P"     . 
Gwrie  0  lapomip   U4  n,  ■• 
1  Sleolien  lartir        -  kh; 

^te<  I   laifcn    I.'-,..   ■    .\'rr: 

'■chard  Eujene  larocneiie 


»' 


V  -,-on   VA  72209 
DC  20036 


,,    ,  i^    tf.   I  X  Washmpon  OC  20006  . 

tj'-.f  «j\n  .ipon   X  20001        

f^n   4310  Houston    H  77024 

<m  Washmpon  X  20006 


)  Massachusetts  Aw   MN  Washmpon  DC  20036 
-rti  I   Larson  8001  Braddock  Road  4600  Sprinpield.  VA  22160 
«afTtn  Lasko.  1125  15th  Street.  MN  Washmpon.  OC  70005  . 
Mtcrt  L  latta.  516  HiMcrtst  Or  Bootmi  Cicen  OH  43402  . 
Oo 


0* 

Ol 
D( 

h 
k 


KP  IM  410  Fint  Street  S(  Washmpon  OC  20003 

Teny  K  laufhlm.  One  Thomas  Circle  NW  NOO  Washmpon.  DC  20004 

Do 

Ipnaine  Lavct   1615  H  S) 


I  Washmpon  K  20062 


Whiyn  M  lavnha  PO  Ba  1417-049  Alaandna  VA  223IJ 

Wialhan  L*»Bn«ah,  925  15th  SI    xw  *r.«    j'jn  K  20004  

uiniten  W  Lamnce   l025ThoiT'i    '"•  .      -»<^  MN  laOOC  Washmpon.  K  20007 

•  </ahet«  Lanson   1730  M  Street  iftix,-    <• ,,    DC  20036  

v-ih  Lawson.  1600  H  Street.  MN  Wasn.npw  DC  20036 
iiah  Corporaton   1455  Pennsylvania  Aw    m  1985  Washmpon  K  200W 


k. 

Oo 


Paul  Laull  Group.  1455  Pcnasytvania  Aw  NW  1975  Washmpon.  K  20004 

Do     . 

Do    

Jmmtcr  Uyoan-IMiiiM.  2030  M  ShW.  MN  Washmpon  K  2003(4 

Randall  R  LaOauw  PO  la  6I0OO  lira  Orleans.  LA  70161         

Sandra  I  Lafevre   1819  I  SI    MN  7ih  Floor  Washmpon  DC  20030 


Cmplo)«f/Clie«t 


Tnaco.  Inc     ..  

Sierra  Club  .... 

Animas-la  Plata  Water  Conservancy  District.  0urtn|p  County 

Greater  Oenw<  Corporation  

Regional  Transxrtalion  Distnd  (DiMor,  Cllotiiil  

Ute  Mountain  uie  Tribe  ._ , 

Council  on  Alienate  Fuels 
National  Women  i  Lao  Center 
American  Ajrimes  Ix 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc 
US  Cane  Sugar  Retmers  Assn 
loscph  E  Seagram  l  Sons  inc 


Global  USA  Inc  IFor  Earth  Observation  Satellite  Oi)  ..  - 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn      .  .  .. 

Adams  lUeemeiei  Hagen  Hannah  (  Foots  (For  American  Tobacco  Conipoiiy) 

AM  PplomK  

Afl-CK)  Maritime  Committee  

New  "or*  Lite  Insurance  Company  ,     , 

ITV  Corp  

MCt  Communications  Corp  ...._ 

United  Sleeiworkers  ol  America  . . 

BASF  Corp 

Milk  Industry  FoundatioVM'l  Ice  Cream  Assn 

American  Legion  .    

Coftieid  Ungaretti  Hams  1  Siavm  (For  Comdisco,  lK|  __„_, 

National  Grange  . 

Natonai  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-Distributors 
American  Council  ot  lite  Insurance.  Inc 
MIsbury.  Inc 

AAA  PotomK  

Motor  Vehicle  ManulKturers  Assn  ol  the  US .  Inc  

City  o<  Jersey  Citys  Department  ol  Human  Resources 

National  Assn  ot  Education  t  Training  Contncton.  Inc 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  ot  the  US  ......________ 


American  Mcdcai  Assn 

Pmnnii  Co 

National  Council  ol  Farmer 

OeWitt  Poner  Huggctt  SchumKher  I  Morgan   SC  (ForBcclwr  CPA  Review 

Courses) 
Amencan  Plywood  Assn 
Northwest  Independent  Forest  ManulKturers 
PubK  Cili/en  Health  Research  Group 
American  Pilots  Assn 
St  Lawrence  Seaway  Pitots  Assn  , , , 

French  I  Company  (For  BATUS  Inc)  

French  (  Company  (For  Montgomery  Ward  t  Co.  Inc) . 

French  i  Company  (For  Wheels  Inc)      ._ 

American  Israel  Pubi«  Attain  Comm  „ _ _.. 

Dow  Chemical  USA 
Allsup  I  Associates.  Inc  . 


Kyros  Associates  (For  Amencan  Soc  for  Cdl  gillie,  il  a)  . 

Association  ol  Administratiw  Law  Judges.  Inc  

Cooperaliw  ol  Amencan  Physicians.  Inc         

Unilormed  Services  Disabled  Retirees 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  ATI  CIO 


Manville  Corporation  

Secunties  Industry  Assn , 

EOS  Corporation  

Aiiied-Signai  Aerospace  Co.  Inc 

Robison  Inlemationil.  Inc  (ForfMC  Cotpontion)       

Robison  International  Inc  (ForOneral  Atomics  Technologies) 
Robison  International  hie  (For  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp) 
Robison  International  Inc  (For  Royal  Ordnance.  McAiKnli  / 
Scott  Paper  Co 

Outdoor  Adwitismg  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc 
York  Stock  Eschange  Inc  . 

an  Seed  Trade  Assn      

Anheuscr  Busch  Companies  Inc  — 

Cummins  Engine  Co  Inc        

Teus  (las  Transmission  Corp 

Leboeut  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae    . . 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn 
American  Soc  ot  Anesthesiologists 

Boeing  Company  

(TT  Corporation  

mtemalional  Mass  Rctnl  Aaa  _ 

ktctulionl  Assn  ol  Fish  and  MMIiti 
Wntnm  Eooipmem  Suppliers  Assn      . 
Food  HirMing  Institute 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatrw  Assi 
Nalionai  Right  lo  Wort  Committee 
Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ot  Amenca 
AMU  Milling 

Sum  day  Products  (dba  Boren  Bnck) 

Calderon  Clean  Coal  Technology,  he   

Freedom  Fund  ol  New  Jersey  Inc         

Giasslech  inc 

Hinld  8  Ronald  McMasler  DBA  McMastir 

IMAfli  Inc 

Sooflgler  Candy  Company        

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

ImrB  Company   Inc  

Mason  Chamberlain  Inc 


Chamber  ol  Commerce  ol  the  U  S 

Nat«nai  Association  ol  Cham  Drug  Stmt.  Ik 

NManH  Cwnal  ol  Senior  Citisns         

IwcMM  t  JInKiim  (For  Federal  Agncollural  Mortgage  Coi|) 

IngM  ol  Mtawn  Wen  ol  the  u  S      

Inwstment  Company  Institute __«„ 

Bamess  Organization  .„_„.„„„__«» 

Boone  Co 

Financial  Services  Coalilan  ot  t 
Mesa  Umited  Partnership 
MUliken  1  Company 


PKture  Assn  ol  America,  ks 

CaHitan  lor  Attordable  Housin|  

Mutw  Monwita  Cotp   

Trmicmtminlil  Pnpulm,  he  •«. 

ConHMn  Ca«s(    

Entero  Services  Inc  

Reinsurance  Assn  o<  Amenca 


Receipts 


2.60482 

2.605J2 

16  000  00 

10.500  00 

44140 

10.749.9» 





53.H 

2.40000 

37107 

14206 

1862  40 

43  26 

324000 

in  00 

_ 

1.474  00 

14000 

2  000  00 

69.19247 

13  854  66 

206  70 

1400 

4^4000 

4t5J3 

5750:00 



1.000  00 

1.400  00 

802.00 



43.H 

IJOOOO 

43N 

1.340  00 

72313 

6.40000 

42  00 

4J74-74 

2400 

624  00 

9.00000 

9  000  00 
5.00000 
7.40000 
476519 


2100  00 
400  00 
5.00000 
3.00000 
4.510  51 

2.000  00 
3.300  00 
3.500  00 
2.00000 
2.560  00 
1400  00 
5.000  00 
2.000  00 
2.000  00 
5.408  01 
U70.00 


Ciptnditwii 


28800 

4  440  00 
4.440  00 

16.875  00 
905  00 

23.S8MI 

7477 

1.78300 
1.783  00 

394  69 
24  44 

I.141JI 





10  64800 
500  00 
5,769  00 
4600 
1,40000 
1  00000 

3J0I.00 

1.44000 
1.44000 
2.340  00 
2.400  00 

S5SJ4 

4.000  00 

4.331  73 
3.000  00 

l!009M 

146  96 

3.300  00 
5.000  00 
4.634.00 
4.000  JO 
2.000.00 

2.ioi.n 
20JM 

11.313  00 
2240  00 

224.53 

200  00 
150.00 

10000  00 
10  000  00 

10,00000 

809  72 
484  08 
80972 

809  72 
809  72 
344  41 
809  72 
1.017  49 


inji 


2.184  23 
1150 
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Organnalnn  or  Individual  Filing 

Sally  Ann  LaHue   1101  15tti  Street.  MN.  4400  Washmpon,  OC  20005        

Wayne  R  LaPierre  Ir ,  1600  Rhode  Island  Aw    MN  Washmpon  DC  20036    _^^.. 

CliHord  C  LaPiante   1331  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  MN,  1700-S  Washmpon,  K  20004 

Joan  H  LaVor,  1957  i  Street,  MN  Washmpon,  DC  20006     _ 

Lead  Industries  Assn,  Inc  295  Madison  Aw  New  York.  NY  10017 rri::^: 

League  ot  Amencan  Inwstors,  32123  Lmdem  Canyon  Rd  ,  1300  Westtake  Village.  CA  91361 

League  ol  Women  Voters  ol  the  U  S    1730  M  St ,  MN  Washington,  DC  20036  ,.;;;■■■;,- 

League  to  Saw  Lake  Tahoe  2197  Lake  Tahoe  Blvd  PO  Boi  10110  South  LaU  Tahoe.  CA  95731 

Edward  R  Leahy   1500  K  Street  IM,  1200  Washmpon  DC  20005    

Alisa  I  Learner.  1100  Connecticut  Aw    NW  Washmpon  DC  20036    ■_-.-■,— 

Thomas  B  Leary  Hogan  8  Kailson  555  I3th  St .  MN  Washmpon.  DC  20004-1109 . 

Richard  J  Lfase  2145  Boise  Dnw  Las  Cruces.  NM  88001  

Wendy  lechner  600  Maryland  Aw    SW  1700  Washmpon.  DC  20024 

Cara  Lee  9  Vassar  Street  Poughkeepsie.  NY  12601  . 

L  Couitland  Lee  Inc.  3814  West  Street  Lanoowr  MD  20785  

Peter  A  Letkin   1730  Rhode  IslanO  Aw    NW  41 1 17  Washmpon.  DC  20036.. 

Marsha  P  Lelkowts   1455  Pennsyhrama  Aw  .  NW  4525  Washmpon.  DC  20004    — : 

M.-y  James  Legatski.  1330  Connecticut  Aw .  MN.  4300  Washington.  DC  20036 _. 

aci  Legier   1730  Rhode  Island  Aw  .  NW  Washmpon.  DC  20036  

usiie  A.  lehmann  400  N£  Multnomah.  11500  Portland.  OR  97232-2045 

DaleLeibach  1901  I  Street.  NW.  4320  Washmpon.  OC  20036      — „ 

Leighlon  8  gepieij.  1667  K  SIteel,  MN  Washmpon.  OC  20006   

Oo  iziz..— — nm — '■ — — " 

Di ■ 

Do 

Ol ~ — 

Bl - — ' 

k ~— — 

k  ._- 

Do        ~ 

Terry  I  Leitaell.  One  Thomas  Ciicle,  NW.  1900  Wishiniton,  DC  20005 

Do  - 

Joseph  L  teitiinger   1201  Third  Aw  .  44900  Seallle.  WA  98101-3009         

Robert  A.  Lembo   1050  31st  Street.  MN  Washmpon.  DC  20007  

Cynthia  R  lenhart  801  Pennsyhrania  Awnue  SE.  4301  Washmpon.  DC  20003 

Burleigh  C  W  Leonard   1455  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  MN.  4525  Washmpon  DC  200O4  — : 

Eart  I  Leonard  Jr .  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta  GA  3O301  

Jerris  Leonard   105O  Thomas  Jetterson  St    MN  6th  Fl  Washmpon.  DC  20007 

Uoyd  Leonard.  1730  MSI.  MN  Washington,  DC  20036  

Charles  lepperl  |i    801  18th  Street  MN  4400  Washmpon,  DC  2O0O6  

Richard  L  Lesher,  1615  H  St    NW  Washington  X  20062         

William  Gene  Lesher  517  C  Slrtei  Nt  Wastimiion.  DC  20002 

Lesher  t  Russell  Inc,  517  C  Slnti  NE  Washmpon,  DC  20002  .- 

Do  

Daniel  Lesmei   1800  Massachusetts  Aw  ,  NW  Washmpon.  DC  20036      

William  J  Lessard  Ji .  2000  K  Street.  NW  1800  Washmpon.  DC  20006    ...._ 

Gilbert  B  Lessened   1025  Connecticut  Aw  .  NW  4500  Washmpon.  DC  20036    

Joseph  S  Lester  Jr    1201  Pennsylvania  Aw    MN  4370  Washmpon.  X  20004  — 

Dale  Lestina.  1201  16th  SI ,  IM  Washmpon,  DC  20036  • 

Raymond  D  left.  201  James  Ihurber  Court  Falls  Church,  VA  22046  

lewnlhal  Senior  8  Lerman,  2000  K  Street.  HW.  1600  Washmpon.  OC  20005-1809 

Robert  John  leiofintTioi  iTthSt!.  m»"^  ~- 

Robert  B  Levethal   1150  17th  S'l"'   NW  H'iO  Washmpon,  OC  20036 

Moms  1  Isvm,  1050  17th  St ,  Nm  Aai-    j-'   3C  20036  .._ . 

Lawrence  E  Levinson.  1875  Eye  S'    K*  I  ,:■.  Krasn  npon,  X  20006 

Herbert  J  Levy.  1614  King  Si  Aina-^-  ;   .«    ,     «  „,  ii,-. ' ~ — 

RoterN  levy,  901  15lh  Street  NVi  •■      *..-;•;     X  20004-2301 . 

David  A.  lewis.  1000  16th  St    NW    16.:  Was,- •{;;;    X  20036 

Frank  I  Lewis  307  9th  TerrKt  InSiaUntic  fl  32903  ■■ - 

Howard  Lewis   1331  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  41500-N  Washmpon.  DC  20004-1703 

JackW  Lewis.  5205  LMSbu'g  Pkr  •:'vC  fa  5  Church  VA  22041  _ 

Michael  R  lewis   1133  15ir  Si    Kv.  !►<;  *asB.ngton  OC  20004 

Richard  Lewis.  1025  Vermoni  A*    <t*  f'i:'  -pon  DC  20005  

Richard  W  Lewis  ITOOKStree'  »»  i..;    wasftrngion  DC  20006      

Robert  )  Lewis.  1875  Eye  Sireei   NW  »r,;  *a',i  npor  DC  20006  ^^ 

William  H  Lewis  Morgan  Lewis  i  BiK>  .■    f^  M  i"eel  NW  Washmpon.  K  20036 

Win  F  Leyden.  SI'' 16l^  :••!»•   NKi   i>*a--ro-   X  20006 — - 

dark  L  leeianc  801  Pt' --..?'(  »»»     j  na-,- t^   DC  20003 

Ukui  Lmt  Uiby  8  HacKat.  .i^  Nen  ni::.i.i:..:i  Aw..  MN,  lUOO  W>jlutt|tg*.  DC  20036  .. 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k - 

lklill.Uli|«,3IIPtan  Siiw  Loke  «D  ::540-I09?  - 

laiH.LriMK'il  Pf''-5Y*»«^a  »«    NW  tir  fioc^  Was'ipon.  OC  20004 

S|v  J.  Irilnto.  1001  Ppnns»i«^i  i  »w    NW  wash^ppw  X  20004 

William  J  Iholj  One  R-ve-^iOf  P:a;a  Coijr-i„5  i>4<;.;  

fern  I  Liang  4fc3C  Morigomti  »»f  Bf"»5Ca  MD  :38:«  

Robert  G  Uberaton   .IX  Oiriecic'  Avenge  NW  »<:3t  Wainir.pDr  DC  20036 

Dmd  W  Liddle   :D0C  Wmor  BwievaT   anOC  An.rpor   VA  ::?05       . 

Roteit  Y  Udei   llOi  Per.r.sfiva'.a  »«e    MN  liOiK  WasHmgior  X  20004 . 

Riclurd  K  Udinsliy  *  .  700  i3th  Street  N*  Was^'ng^or.  X  ?D005       

Dune  S  liltNUn.  1331  Pennsylvania  Awue  NW  456C  5  Washmpon.  K  20004 

William  C  Uenesch.  238  10th  St .  SE  WasMnjior  X  IVAl  

l.^cfii^  Njiwji  (jjrc   1300  Sooth  Clinton  Stieet  fort  Wayne.  *  46801 

lu-  *  .  1^^f'i   ::.  Easier  Ijoe  New  Oneaos.  U  70114       

Rog'-  fOOe't.  9C;  31SI  S«,  MW  INisk«i|lon,  DC  20007  _ 

k -_ 

k ' 

Oo        — — 

Vic'oi  C  LmdenMNi.  198S  OH  Callows  Rd    4550  Vienna.  VA  22180 _.. _ 

Dooaii;  Linasey.  4»»  Bnl  km.  MN.  4819  Washmpon.  DC  20001  

Kathleen  M  Lmehan  1341  G  Street.  NW  4900  Washmpon,  X  20005 

linton  MifiCs  Rt  s«r  t  Cottone   1225  E«  Street  NW  4300  WashM|ton.  K  2000$ 

Oo  

k 
k 
k 
k 
k 

k 

k . 

k  

Do  ,  

Gregory  Owen  UpscomD,  PO  Boi  18958  Washmpon  K  20036 

unda  A  Upsen  2001  S  Street  MN  4520  Washmpon.  DC  20009 

Lipsen  Whinen  8  Diamond,  1725  DeSales  Si .  MN.  1800  Nitkm|lin.  DC  20036 

Oo  - 

Do  - 

Do 


Employer/Client 


National  Council  ot  Savings  histitutmj  — 

National  Ritle  Assn  o(  Amenca  

General  Eiectnc  Co      

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amenca 


Chicago  Boant  Options  Extaill . 

Chrysler  Corporation  

Business  Roundtable 


National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business  (NFB) 

Scenic  Hudson.  Inc 

Public  Resource  Assn 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Cos 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Ik  . 

National  Solid  Wastes  Managemeni  Assn   — 

Nerco  Inc  

Powell  Adams  &  Rmehait     

Amencan  Cordage  and  Nettmi  Mioufacturers 

ALPO  Petfoods.  Inc  

Clon0  Company  . 

Cordage  Institute 


Receipts 


13.000.00 
2J23.75 
1J50.00 

~46'.ii!i;55 


4.72SJI0 


3,401.00 


Express  Foods  Co,  Inc        

General  Instrument  Corporation  . 

GTE  Products  Corp  _ 

Lepnno  Foods,  Inc  

Memck  s.  Inc  , 


Visiting  Norse  Assn  ot  America    — 

Bogle  (  Gates  (For  Northern  Jaeger)  

Bogle  8  Gates  (For  Wnght  Schuchart.  IncI  . 

Simpson  Investment  Co       

Association  ol  Trial  Lawiiers  ol  I 
National  Audubon  Swiety 

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc    

Coca-Cola  Company  , 


Leonard  8  Ralston  (ForJlnieter,  Ik)  . 
League  ol  Women  Voters  ot  the  U.S.  . 

Procter  8  Gamble  Co         _ 

US  Chamber  ol  Commerce  

Lesher  8  Russell,  Inc 
Agncultural  Policy  Worlimi  GnMp 


Dairy  Farmers  tor  Responsible  Oiaiiy  Policy  . 
National  Rural  Eiectnc  Cooperatwe  Assn  . 
National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Seconty 

Wilner  8  Schemer  (ForCraco.  tac)  

Control  Data  Corporation    

National  Education  Assn      

Martman  8  Associates  Inc    

Aeronautical  Radio.  Inc  

Committee  tor  Amenca  s  CopynfM 

Copynght  Remedies  Coalition 

Direct  Mailieting  Assn        

AFl-Cn  Hantime  Committee 


Association  ol  Amencan  Railroads  — 

Paramount  Communications.  Inc    — 

National  Assn  ot  Housing  Cooperatncs 
Trawlers  Companies  — 

Physicians  tor  Social  Responsibility  . — 
Hams  Corporation 


National  Association  ot  Manutactuitn 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn     

International  Longshoremen  s  &  Warehousemen's  I 

Amencan  Pulpwood  Assr  

Chevnw  USA.  Inc 

TolMca  tatNuti 

U.S.  GmsiB  Co . 


PiiMc  taplorK  Oepartmeat.  na-OO  . 
FeOtnl  EnolHMS  Tai  Graip 


rwtm  Cint  kiltorsTEnviroomental  Standii4  CflMP 

GMn  NiflM  Corp  

GaoOT  8  Hortborg  (lor  Chevron)  

Itontrans  Operating  Partners.  LP. 

Underwriters  at  Hoyd  s  London  

Ikstvaco  Corporation 

EdoM  Ehctnc  hstiMf 

AmericM  Comal  ot  \M  \niimu.  Ik 

Ameiicao  Eiectnc  Power  Sennci  Cup 

Amencan  Sa  ol  Hospital  Plwimcists 

Chrysler  Corporation  

Northrop  Corp        

Citicorp  Washmpon.  I« 

Sea  Containers  Amenca  Inc  

CSX  Corporation 


National  Partis  8  Cors»->a-or  fesociation  ...._. 

Southern  FoTsi  Prooucts  Assn  ~ 

Hill  8  luiowiior   Inc  (For Colonial  Williamsbiir|) 
Hill  8  Knowlton  (ForMntendo  ol  Amenca.  Inc) 
Hill  8  Knowlton.  kc  (FtrAipiiblic  H  Turtcy)  - 
Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (ForShaUa  CoiporatiON)  . 

Amfica-  Wooc  Pfsfrver^  Institute  

Brctrie'^cioc  :'  .oconori*  Engineers  (OH)  

Ptwil  Mc-s  Mar.agernenl  Corp 
Coioraoc  ScnoO'  o'  Mines ' 
Iowa  tiepatme"'  ot  Tcanspoitil«n  .. 
Madisor  Cjs  8  [iectnc  Cc 
Michigan  Dep'  c'  '-a-spora'icr 
Northeni  Stales  Powe'  Zaram 
State  of  Coioraoc   Dep'  sf  n^jnwar. 
State  oi  H.  Dec  o'  '•arspc'-ai.or 
Slaii  oi  II  Dep'  D'  ■•aispo-alior   Z 
Wa'f  Rk  a'r.a'Kjr  Dsi'iC  o'  hti'r 
Wsco'S.-  Poiw-  1  .  i^'  C; 

Wsci's.-  P.:  y:  Sfvict  Cjj.i  

y    -  kr.fci  

U-w'f^-  ..-o-  DlU-S..  IK 

ANf  'if  'f  '^"il-y         

Ersf"'  lo"o"a'..;'  .  

FeOf'a   Rko'c  ')tv:t  :^rp  

)o^.l■  Qrai  insi^'^tf    


*a'f 

if 


4.00000 
4.40000 
1.16000 
400M 
400.00 
7,103.00 


Expendrtuies 


MMM 

2.000  00 
2.000  00 

236  00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.720  00 

472  00 

16.461.40 

6J14i4 

76.00 


10.000.00 
46W 

3.780N 


3.567i0 


3.44000 
1.000.00 

^40000 
3.000.00 


2.400.00 
4J22.70 

67000 

IJOOOO 
4.000.00 
11.900  00 


1.600.00 
1,240.00 
1.000M 
4,24IJ9 


160M 
112i0 
2675 
460.00 
1.202  jO 


1  :kx  X 


6.2S2J0 

46000 

40000 

4.5obbo 

1.905  00 
2i224J0 


1,400  A) 
41417 
liOOOO 
7.78811 
6,24170 
1.846  44 
4  944  0C 
4.130  93 
5^39  44 
16.74097 
16.740.97 
13.11793 
1.481.44 
4.146.91 


436  JO 
2J00.OO 


2,160.00 
2J06J8 


181.944.69 
136.62 


lOOM 

ITOOb 

774.00 

1,09361 

84.00 


41.00 

100.00 

925.00 

614.96 

1,107  Jl 

.._...„ 


429J0 


4I.7S 
600 

l.OOOOO 


400iKI 


92.00 

100.00 

36106 

2J27.45 


170 
4000 


50.00 

186^96 


3M0il0 
499M 


57.21 

32.00 

4,113.07 


43  68 
134.00 
4044 
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totri  I  UpSM.  m  C  StiHt.  m  Wis»mpor  K  MOOl  .--.- 

S<rt  E  lister  PanHy)"  B'l^ii    *»"'  '•  '<•>"  ; /30  Ptmtvminj  hmwi,  M. llMO 

Clurm  8  Utl«  eOOMiri      »*     *  I-      «ishm|toii  X  2W7t    

Williwi  f  littk.  1350  I  Sr-f'  ««  I    .     «i-,»in|ton.  K?000'  

Rof  littltfMM.  170?  Pwx*  I'M  C«»(i  8<m«  HO  JOJIS 

to  - ■ 

€  Geotfitt  unwn*.  1500  K  Sirwl  m  650  W^s^lrnto•  DC  JflOOi     

t  f  Lnnudjij  »  ,  1333  »««  ^Unlo»^lrl  «vt    l«»  Wiuiinpo"  DC  ?0036  

RoMfl  W  ipKtif  1800  lll«Mc^us«l1s  *«mu»  I«»  Wjiliinjton  K  ?003t  

U«nloc»  *Ur1i«tm|  tauciilwi  '509  IiHiin  Sflnnfs  Pirtwiy  Kjnus  CM.  MO  MIU  . 
10*1  Ncwini  Limwit  t  Flg|.  1275  K  SI .  *»   1770  WMlnnitW   DC  2000>   — 

Bo  

W  IimoOv  UcM.  499  S  Cjfilol  StlHl.  ».  150/  l*»llM»|lo«,  OC  20003 

to  

to - - 


DC 
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k. 
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k 


k 
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1155  15<«  Stnd  MM  MOO  WnAMftox  OC  2000} 
n  ?8799-?999      ... 
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to  - -^.. 

to  

_  I  E  IMus.  2O0O  MjjMchunnj  M  .  m  l»ii«.n|tc«  DC  2003*  . 

Fnnk  P  lamtti^  N  317  ttmm  SltX  Nnr  Orte«nt  L«  70112 

HitfCf  Uxil.  61  N  Irogicai  W«t  Pljnittion  Fl  33314  

li»t»  k  IMI.  IIM  >i«>  S)'*<.  *"■.  *^M  ltasl»ii|toii.  K  2000S 


k. 
k. 


Pitncx  Divll  Lo)i|  lUl  Peni<s»i«an>J  Aw   NW  1500  Ibrtit  Wasli>n(toii.  OC  20004-1703 

Sttdyx  E  l«i|.  61  W  TnoKil  War  Plantalox  Fl  33317 

Ul(  La>  Rn.  IS50  Unitrt  Pia<a  8M .  MOO  blon  Roup  L*  70M9 

to 

k 

k . — . 

k 

to  — 

Do 

toimis  iMifona.  Central  fmm  t  Li|lil  Co  P  0  Bn  3400  La<«4o.  TX  7(044 

Lau'a  Uwnit  3030  N  TucUAot  SfKl  knmiton  VA  22213 

Httt  «  lixxnis  Om  Oimmtrciai  Place  Nortolk  VA  23510-2103 

SuMK  i  U»n»i   195'  C  Slitel  KM  ««ailMi|1on.  DC  20006 

Uwmi)  Omu  Fellman  t  Hwf.  2t»  K  SI .  NM.  MOO  WaiAinitoo,  OC  lOOQi  

Do  

to  - 


to 

to 


*M  IIOPM   1735  Nw  liA  A«  WasKiniioo  OC  20006  

tknrt  J  looi.  411  Eait  Wiuontm  Aw  Milwaukee  Wl  53202     . 

Pltiiip  I  lone  50  8iu4way  New  torii.  NY  10004 

Doted  C  L»cn  P C    1716  Una  Hampiliiit  Aw.  IMrW>tN>i|toii  DC  20009 

Bill  iMinrtf  One  TecMioloo  PalBn*  Ba  105600  Atlanta  GA  3030 

TiinoltTr  U<aii<  3713  Gunston  Road  Alcun«na.  VA  22302 

Paul  L  U)w<)ay.  550  Caliloniit  Sitel.  10th  F1oo>  San  Francisco  CA  94104 

telkur  M  Lii»y   1300  I  Street  NW  •200  Wasnmron  OC  20005-4 1 7S 


"i-w 


m  $i:f  *Jl^,^^ton  OC  20006 
«  -         .•y<  X  20036 

'<ijsliin|ton.  DC  20005 
r  >(V 


Paula  0  lucak.  Si5  16|i 

Mn  Fif<li)ieH  lucas     ' 

William  I  Lucas   HOC 

Gene  A  L«w».  1722  lit  ..  ..t    .•»  n^.     .....  DC  20006 

Kennetti  M  Uddcn  BM  iotn  Street  NM  Masmnfton  DC  20006 

to 

to - - 

k 

k      ..  - 

Mary  Riddle  UM  1700  11  St    IW.  11200  MasAmfton  DC  20006 

Uslie  G  Udwick.  1101  Vetmont  Awnw  W  Waslun|1on  K  20005      

Carelri  A  U|biii  8200  GreensDon  Dnw  4302  Mclean.  VA  22102 
tov<4  R  lukcns   1957  E  St    NW  Wasrimiton  DC  20006 
ytimtii  Uitu,  24  Quiaqr  Stnet  CIicv)  Clusi.  M)  20815 

k __ 

k -.  .-„ 

k 

k 

k    ^ 
)C  Unan  t  Associates  1030  I5iii  Street  m  1816  Wasiun|ton  K  20005 
lumnennens  Mutual  Casualty  Comtany  Lon|  Gnne.  I.  60049 
bind  t  OBnen   1625  Ew  St    MM  M06  Washinetgn  OC  20006 
FraiKis  M  Uinme  U  .  1331  PennsyMnia  Aw    W  11500  N  Wasnmitor  OC  20004 
ttIO  Lfle-Dutiain  2000  II  Street.  MR  NOO  Washmpon  DC  20006 
Hnnrd  T  l|ma«  600  M*nf<<««  Aw    SM  •202W  WasKinpon  DC  20024 
ManAJll  I  imam.  1200  New  Ht«psiii>*  Aw    M«  1200  Wasliin(ion  OC  20036 

to 


V  M9toiwcn#iiwt 


Healtn  Imsl.  Mc   

McKesson  CofB  

National  Rural  lellef  Caran  ttm 

Oii«elli  US*,  mc 

OMI  Carj 

Ptflil  GrouO 


Perm  Systems . 

Pioneei  Seed  Co.  Inc 

Rolls  Royce  l«       

RJR  Nabisco  Weshinflw.  Me 

yUestiniteuse  Elecinc  Corp    ... 
Children  1  Defense  Fund 

FMS  Corpofatmi — 

UBA.  Inc       

Ford  Motor  Co   — _ 

Amencan  Retreaders'  Aun    .. 
Greater  Wastiin|ton/Maryiand 

Gla«  Inc  — 

AtlaniK  RicMield  Co  

National  Rural  EleclrK  Cooperatiw  Hm  . 


w    9CHBWS    W^ 


GeneiK  PKarmaceutcai  Industry  Asm  . 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 

HtcM  Soewer  I  Asswiales  Inc  lEorAiflnat  

HiCliI  Sfwcer  t  Associates  (For  Bully  Rancli  Co)      

HkM  Spmcer  I  Associates  (For  Boy  Scouts  oi  AmeniM) 

HicM  SpOKCi  (  Associates  (For  Bioan  t  Wlliamson  TobKCe  Cvt)  

HkM  SpMicer  (  Assocales  (ForBAIUS  IncI  

HicM  SpMcer  i  Associates  (For  Farmers  Insurance  Group  ol  Compawwl  . — 

HkM  SjOKer  t  Assaiales  (For  Mars  lr:l  ._ 

HKM  SpMcer  (  Asso  Inc  iForMarwais  Sleel  Col      _ .-.. 

HkM  Spencer  (  Associates  (For  National  Assn  lor  the  Si) put  M  («t  IPm 

Care) 
HecW  Spencer  i  Associates  (For  Nortlneest  Independent  Forest  Mtrs ) 

HkM  Spoicer  I  Associates  (For  Ib«s  CImmuI  UHiitwm.  MO  — 

ta>  ot  Caiitomia  _ ______ 

fonst  Industries  Assn  - 

Corp  - - 

Martin  Broini  I  Laettier  (ForCeniral  I  Soutn  Hm  Cup)  

McC«aisii  Martin  Bnwn  I  Loeftier  (For  Citorpl  

McCamisti  Martin  Bnmn  (  Loettler  (For  Coastal  Corporation) 
McCaiKisn  Martin  Bnim  t  iMttier  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 
McCamish  Maiim  Brown  t  Loettler  (For  Hon|  Roni  Trade  Detdopment  Coun- 
cil) 
McCamish  Martin  Bmrn  t  loeltlr  (For  National  Assn  ol  Biudcasters) 

McCamisn  Martin  Brown  t  Loettler  (For  Sematech)  

McCamisn  Martin  Brown  A  Loettler  (For  United  Sermes  AotomoOilc  Ata) 

American  Slwrt  line  Railroad  Assn  

L?  t  L/HOPSI  -  -— -- 

American  Flyer         . 

MoniiDoery  McCrKkM  IMMr  t  Rkoids  (FetAuaiatim 

Aiencies  tor  ttie  HMdicjppcdl 
National  Assn  ol  Private  ScDools  lor  Ejcepl«nal  Children 
Montiornery  McCrKkn  Walker  I  Rhoads  (ForPiMs  Assn  ol  the  Bay  and 

Riwr  Delaware) 
Monliomery  McCracken  Waller  (  Rhoads  (For  Ports  ol  Pkiladdphia  Maritime 
Ejchan|el 

National  Assn  ol  Manuttctann  .. ,,. 

American  Flyers  ...„ — „, ..-.....«-. — «. 

Baker  ManulKtunni  Compaq,  Mc 

Ceoloiy  Power  Corp  

Chainprofl  hitemalionai  Corp -. 

CKHA  Corp  

Greater  New  yort  Hospital  Am 

lnlernat«na>  Paper  _ ..___„_ — 

Metropolitan  Lite  insurance  Co  _ .. .■■■■■■■■■^— 

Central  Power  I  Lifni  Co  

National  Par^s  I  Conservation  AssoCKlHB . 

C(S/Sovran  Corporation  . 

AssKialed  General  Contractors  ol  Aineriu 

faswialion  ol  Bituminous  Contractors 
Classroom  Publishers  Assn 
Fint  Co 

Industrial  DiaiTiond  Assn        

National  Assn  ol  Theatre  OwMn 

Optical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Tektiie  Rental  Services  Assn  ol  America 

American  Institute  ot  Arthilecis  .._„_ 

Queries  (  Brady  (For  General  Motors  Corp)  

Federation  ot  Amerxan  Controlled  Shippin(  — ___« — 

American  Dredjmg  Co  et  ai  -. — 

Scientilic-Atlania 

Denny  Miller  Associates 

llei  Rail  Corp 

0  Oonnell  Schwart!  t  Anderson  (For  Transport  Workers  Union  ot  Amenca  Afl- 

cni 

PuOlic  Employee  Department  AR-CIO 

General  Motors  Corp 

PharmKeulcal  Manutacturers  Assn  „__.___«__—.. 

National  Commercial  Finance  Assn  (NCfA)      

Bannerman  A  Associates  inc  (For  Arab  Republic  ol  Efypl) 
Bannerman  A  Associates  Inc  (For  Beirut  Unnrcrsity  CoHeje) 
Bannerman  1  Associates  Inc  (ForGowmment  ol  Banfladesh) 
Bannerman  (  Associates  Inc  (ForGowmment  ol  Tunisia) 
Bannerman  t  Assaiales  Inc  (For  Sawyer/Milir  Crpvp  (lor  Gowmment  ol  tkt 
Philippines)) 

Chevron  USA.  Inc — —      i    .     . — 

American  Medical  Asm _ _ — 

National  Glass  Assn  (W*)     

Assaiated  General  Contracton  M  Amtnu 
City  ol  Miami 

Crty  el  Miami  Beach 

Dade  County  FlondJ  _™_..  — - 

Florida  Medical  CenWf  

School  Board  ot  Dade  County  Florida  — — __ 

Stephens  Mc  ^ 

National  Assn  ol  Personnel  Consultanis  


ftecapts 


9  307  31 

1040  00 
1  BOO  00 
1939000 

2100  00 

7.200  00 
15.00000 
(.422  JO 


1000  00 
520  00 
30000 
500  OO 

3000  00 

11500 
33.50000 
17i2f00 


Pennsylvania  Power  I  li|hi  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Manufacturers 

National  Coram  to  Pieserw  Soc<ai  Security  I  Medicare 

Farmers  Educational  (  Co-Operaliw  Union  ot  AinerKa 

Dallas/Ft  Worth  Interaalional  Airport        ......_ 

Kelly  Han  t  Haiiman  (tor  Peny  R  Bau)  


1.00000 
1.S80  80 

2OB0O 
624  00 

50  00 
750  00 
3B4  00 


moo 

900  00 


mat 


Eipeoditures 


1.200  00 
4.00000 


25000 

22  50 

I5O0  0O 

31.25100 

1040  00 

5000  00 

35000 

4  00000 

11.57(37 
3.000  00 
4  00000 

9.000  00 


16  OO 

3.75000 
IJOOOO 

375000 
8333  00 
770800 
40  00000 
lO.OOOOO 
40  000  00 
3.000  00 

1.48800 

1.860  00 
(il813 
12.000  00 
3000  00 


st3.es 


17.08300 
206  00 
416  38 


IH.M 


350 


IJHM 


20000 
50000 


5.029  07 
1.040  00 


8M00 

49  SO 
1.1(828 

(5  00 

2.500  OO 

140  00 


2000 
l7.13ilN 


2.07700 

4,017  52 

18987 

20.000  00 


193  58 
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Ortanitation  or  Indnndual  Fitutf 


Timothy  P  Lynch.  1901  N  Fort  Mrt-  0- 
Mariarel  Lyons.  1747  Pennsylvania  M 


i::-i  n- 


r,-:,r   v»  22209 
>»•    I    y:  ».a-,n  njlon   DC  20006  . 
w:;iramT;Lyons._1747  Pennsylvania^** _NVr  i;:i.'**^"'^,1)''j  "*  '""* 


M  OAAIOA  (  Subs  Inc.  701  S  22nd.  #107  Omaha .^^ 

RoOert^A  Macar.T47  Pennsylvania  Awnue,  m  1900  Washmpon.  K  20006 


to 
k 

to 
to 


tmplo(er7Client 


Kelly  Man  i  Hallman  (For  Tandy  Corporation) 
Roadway  Ejpress.  Inc 

Ciba-GeiBi  Coip 

Ciba-GeiD  Corp 


lamtl  t  iiii  9005  Coojressrohal  Court  PotoiiK.  MO  20854  ... 

lames  H  MKk   7901  Westpart  D'  Mclean,  VA  22li»    •■•• 

Robb  S  Mackie  n.  1004  Duke  Street  Aieiandna.  VA  22314 
S^a  C  Mickio.  1776  Eye  St    NW  1700  '^">"<'t;^.xmX, 
Robert  E  Mickin,  122  South  Swan  Street  Albany.  NJ  J22UI 
RoOen  A  Macrory.  c/0  kit>~t  p?"oi» 
Mart  MicCanhy  6305  3:-- ' 'f   "*  *' 
T.nwitiy  MacCarthy   16?C     ..i-f   "*   ' 
ijiineni  B  MjcDonald,  13>u  Kr*  '   '  '" 


1  Ounc 


P  0  Boi  4220  MonttOffldll.  H  3(195 

on  DC  20015  

*a5ninpon  OC  20006      

«r*  Hasliiaitoo.  X  20005 


CottielO  UnjareHi  Harns  t,  SUvm  (For-Blunt  Ellis  8  loewi.  Inc) 
CotlielO  Ungaretti  Hams  i  Slavm  (ForComdisco  he)  ... 

Cottield  Unjaietti  Mams  k  Slavm  lFor1«assachusetts  Mutual  We  I 

CoMMMUMliitti  Hams  I  Slavin  (ForMetmpolitan  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co) 

MM4  Uii|»n«'  Hams  t  Slavin  (For  Soioketes  lotacM  CouKil.  tad  

MlHOMi  Assn  ot  Mirror  Manufacturers  -— 

Peanut  Butter  i  Nut  Processors  Assn __ 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Assn  ._. 

American  Subcontractors  Assn  

Ptiiidps  Petroleum  Co  

National  ContenKt  ot  MswaMX  letislaton 
American  PetiolMMii  Ms 
Capital  Cities/ABC.  Me 


Do 
to 


to 


iKk  A  MacDonald.  1901*  Fori' M^oi^  '^U^T  "*  '""*•'"* 

Gordan  D  MxHay.  501  Bojiston  Street  Boston,  •«  02117  

Paul  MKMurdy  410  First  Street.  SE  Washmpon.  DC  20003  .■^.  ~^- 

Win  H  Maditan  )r    316  Pennsylvania  Aw .  SE.  1200  Washmpon.  DC  20003   __._^-... 
m  ll,Ifi!^'JL«nm.nt".lat!ons.  Inc.  1611  Landfall  0r™e  Wilminpon,  NC  28403  . 


MKmnhiMa 

to 

k 

k  - - 

to 


Atiiii^GroupTfarle  Palme.  Bwwi.;  2033  M  ariili»:»9MWisl»i««to..  K  20036 


Shayne  M  Mad«n.  3050  Broadway.  #202  8oulde._^CO  80304      ~ 

Bill  Maiawm.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw  St  "'^P"- "^  .'„"»4-  imT 
Susan  Majaw-Stout  1010  Wisconsin  A*"-^"**  *?''''"«!»;„*,""''''  • 
James  N  Maiili  200  Maryland  Awnue,  *  Washmpon^  K  20002  . - 
Janes  J  Mapier  314  Massachusetts  Aw  Nt  Washmpon.  DC  20002  .__ 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  ttie  U  5  .  Inc 

Spiegel  i  McOiarmid  (For Alliance  of  Reponsible  ElectrK  Systems  ipi  lie«» 

Soieiel  8  McOiarmiO  (For-Connecticut  Municipal  Electnc  Energy  Cooperative)  . 
Spiegel  I  McOiarniid  (ForGowmment  Refi'se  Collecton  and  Disposal  Assn, 

InclGRCOAJ)  ,         .    „  ,>^, 

Spiegel  I  McOiarmid  (For  Sooth  Hadley  Electnc  UgM  Dept) 
Beverly  Enterprises.  Wc  ^■^;^-.^:zv::'Z^ 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Tin  !■•  EnflwOl 

American  Nuclear  tnerty  Council  - 

American  Cancer  Society         

Butbank-Glendale-Pasadena  Aiiport  Autlwnty 
City  of  Buenawntura 

Federal  Ejpress  Corp  - 

Us  Angeles  County  TransportJtioo  Commissi)* 

Mani  Air.  Inc  

Regency  Outdoor  Adwrtismg  — 
Sarasota-Bradenlon  Airport  . — 

Ventura  Pon  District  

ESison  Electric  Institute      — 

Mamert  International         _ 

Nonhem  States  Power  Compi* 

Phihp  Moms.  USA _ 

Stratco.  Inc  

Philip  Moms.  Inc 


lames  W  Magner  Reg  I  38670-019  Bo.  4000  Springfield  MO  '^  .  "^r"  ji  W^' -■ 
lames  1  Magner  and  Associates.  Inc.  314  Massachusetts  Aw .  Nt  Wasbm|tMi.  X  20002  „ 

to  ~ 

Do 
A  John  Maguiie.  1110  Vermont  »« 
W  Teny  Magoire  Boe  17407  Duiies  inir-j'ionji  ^'oo 
David  L  Mahan.  1133  ConnetWut  Aw    m  Was^.rg-c 


■i  43C  Washmpon  DC  20005 
k:tvon  Washington.  K  20041 
ron.  X  2M36     


Do 

Do 


MD  20815 


Linda  F  Maber  9000  Momjc-iri  »«  -^**>  ■   --    „  ,„„ 

«X.n  mSm   tlMConirn     •  »vt    m  e90C  Washmpon  X  20036 
taSt  KL  aOOtoKor'  !•«  «  T,"gion  Dt  19899 

to       — 

to       — — ' 


to 

to     

■ffncp  P   Manoiir 


-■■■  Pvpnsyivan.a  »w    If*   «'0C  Soutr  Wa5''.n|ton.  X  20004  . 
MaKu'Leaiue'RiseOai.  P-ayer,  Assr  805  Tm-e  *•"""  Ij" '«  "''  "»"   

Andrew  1   Malleck  40G  f-'V  Site'   NVr  Wasnmpon   OC  20001      ^ 

SJITJ.    "t^T".'    ;>"r  Wooi>.a.=  .-^ur  •^•OCttelro.l  MI48n6^ 

Law,-,  ,  t   Maoir     ;      »vr-.jr  o'  ^^r  kmf-ica!  New  Yort.  NT  10036 

olk..^  -  y»,r,-,n    •»"    •*•>;"•,-  «v»    *•  Wa'^f-'Eton.  X  20016 

"*'    ".r„ri  Ptiinips,  .iio  lie.  H«*s.«  A«.'llW.  1200  Washmpon.  K  20036 


73.82 


S^sjr  Ski*'  Weiss  Manes  ?C3C  H  S'ff   **  Was^-r-;;  > 

P«r  !  Ma-gior»  .•:5 1  SI-*  M*  r::  '•'^''■'r^'J^t, 

Ma-,  fc  Manaint  JOl  3W  SWM.  m  Washmpon.  X  20007 

Do      ..- -•• 


US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  .- 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ot  Amenca.  he 

Veterans  ot  foreiin  Wars  of  the  US  _,     ,    , 

JameslMatnerl  Associates.  Inc  (ForASWtCO  Inc, 

lames  J  Maiwr  8  Associates  (For;«aibat  Forest  PtMucts  Company)  „ 

JMMS  J.  Hainer  8  Associates  ■     " """  " ^■'"  " 

tm) 

With  ABS-Rights  Aflvocacy  Group  (PWA-RAu 

tac 

Forest  Pnxlucts  Company    ...._ 
Aruona  Unniersity  Foundatiw 
National  Cotton  Council  of  Amenca   ... 

Amencan  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso  _     -  v,_.   ^  ^  -.^  ^ 
DGA  International,  Inc  (ForSocietr  N^^onale  DTM)  B  •  CWBI  •• 

D  Aviation) 
DG*  International  Inc  (For  So'favia 
DGA  International  m-   f-j'  'fiennt  B-w  t'8  neennfl 
Turner  BroaOastms  Srvt-    i^ 
Chrysler  Corpora!  «' 
Jamaica  Lie 
8  Assaiales  ■Fo'Coiineficu'  »««  i- 


Mahoney  8  Assoc.a-es  iloiCnx;;*  i-v'i  Mtno-a  Hospital)  

Maio^     anc     Assa  a-e<.      'r  Ma-     ^ssoc.atf.      •;'     t-^-'ca' 

kraestriesioiof  sts, 
Ma-ionri  i,  Ussociate-    lo'  =Nr^it  a":  i"'-  -  ='  ^^-"'     , 
Mancnn  I  »ssoc  >:n  lo'  F^ician  in  U  o'  Wisconsin) 
Manila  i  »i«)c  ate!  -fa- '"n^ti"-  i»ttu»'  I"'  I'ust;    .■ 
Nationa  BiaSca 

Natena   "t  Oeait's  t,  Rftaoers  Assn 

Brorif-nooc  ;•  Ma—P'aia  :'  *"  fTWHW 

Jafft  Sn.Of'  Ra  "  i  leuf 

Hoecns'  Ceantie  So: 

Far^'f  Mae 

Akhiok-Kaguyan  iic  __ 

Amencar  Ins't'ote  a'  I*e3'  Estate  ApprpisefS 

JG  Boswei  Cc 

Bowling  P'op'iefo"-  Aisr  3t  Ame'ica 

Cj.'o'n.a  Ba"iie"j  Assn 

Ce^'f  Pcintr  Assoc. ates 

Eoiso'  [iec"ic  Institute 

EDo-CTNl  Srsiems   Inc 

Fa,'*ie<c  C^xnrrunities  Inc 

FMf  a  UpT^'.  Corp 

He -If  i-j.;   i"c 

LA  Crfa    !-'•- 

Me-cse  Un^sany 

Missour  Assr  0'  F'-vate  Cantr  ScMnls 

Mo"n  Stor»  

Na'iora  Sa'if  'rievio^  Aisr   Inc 

Ne»  to'i  Stcici  te-a-gf 

Ho'"  B«ac'  P'3oe-<  C^rif-   Assn  .-. 

hD'-^'Oi  Go-. 

FKC  Go'po'a'io' 

p^.sir  Mo'- '.  Ms'aie-^ent  Corp 

Sk.-'-,  '  T  G'^iil    I'K 

Ur  ■«:  A,'  '.n   lie         .  .  .._^,. 

Ve-:  beacf  Ocear-nv  Investors  UMlt  PWOMW* 

Wa"  AiSrK^- 

Hatioia  Re'a.  'fOfa'ion 

Vulcan  Matfa '.  U 

Nissan  MolO'  Zorll-^    .' 

Nissan  Mc!0'  Man.'ac-.'  'i  -orp.  ISA 

Cc.f^iior  Ca^s* 

loo-wea-  Retaiie'^  o'  America 

Mi,   i  Unow'tor  (Fo'AMR  CoT;    

i  Unownor   Inc  (ForJonnsor  Co- 

i  Unowtton   inc  (FcuReouBiit  C 

8  kjioW'or   In:  'Fo'(^mcas' 

i  ^'<■w"0^    lit    lo' '•«:■"■  sc-  Gof'.- 


JMI 
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Oitnualon  0(  Mnmlval  Filw| 


Do 


CyiHhia  llinst«HI.  600  Maryljnd  *w    SW  tSTO  WasKinfloii  K  ?0024  

Hjnutactufw)  Hoosjuj  Instilute,  1745  leHtnon  Daws  Mi|hi»a>  1511  Wmitoo  VA  TTKO 
NMft  Hanville  II,  1244  19th  Slt««t  !«•  Wastipogton  OC  20036 

Mlmri  Uan:anam  Ir .  1001  Ptnnsylviii.a  kK  .  m  Nashinfton.  K  20004 — 

Rotwl  r  Mapm.  IMl  G  Street  m  1900  <»«l\m|tor,  X  ?000i  

Win  V  Marine*  324  East  Capitol  St    K  WasJ»n|tO(i.  K  20003  

Mirc  Asuciatev  Ik.  HUO  IM  StiM.  NW.  *4il  MnlMiflM.  K  2MK 

Do  

Do 

Hi  . _ 


Ol 

9» 

k 

k 

Ol 

k. 

Ii 

•• 

■■ 

k 

k 

k 

Do 
Oo 


Mircn  Iw  Lih,  Ik.  PO  Boa  90300  Wasnin|tofl  K  200M 

Mchael  Maithete  Ir    1300  Soutn  Clinton  Street  Ion  Wayne.  M  MHI 

R  V  Manam  Bib  I6tl\  SI    MM  Washmfton  OC  20006  

Katya  Mant   1213  Division  Chicafo  Hei|liti.  1  6041 


Mantime  Institute  'or  Resean:)!  t  Industrial  DeveMpmenl.  1133  IM  S.  M.  KM  WulMflM.  K  2000$  . 

Lawrence  0  MarWey  Rl   I   Bo  !TO-»MI  Solon  »A  22843     - — 

-'-     -       -  'initon    DC  20005  

*unin|io<i  DC  20006  ..    

*  »".("  WjsBnjton  DC  20034 

OC  20005 


f.'«ai3  Marts   729  I5l^ 
Mir  :    Marts    1801  « 
Marts  Murast  t  miile 
Utnei  k  Marmnn  lh< 
Ernest  (toftefl  Marlow   i 
Hooaril  MartoM.  1667  K 


-    ■<*   .       1.       iton  DC20036-1WI 

I-    «j.     i      .-   .ooot     

MarioOT  t  Company.  1667  «  Slreei.  m  looC  WasOiiiilan.  OC  2000t 

Oo  

Ot  - .__ -.... - 


k 
Oo 


«  iiiam  G  Marqarilis   1 747  Pennsylvania  Ave    HH  3rd  Fir  Watftiniton  DC  2000i  

uthleen  Mirguamt.  6302  30t1i  Street  IM  Hastiin|ton.  K  20015-2236  

Chalmers  H  Manguis.  J430  Blan  »6  falls  Chuirh,  VA  22041  

C  Iravis  MarsHall,  1350  In  Street  m  »400  Wasfiinjton.  X  20005 

Comet  Manm  228  St  Charles  Avenue  11027  l«e«  Orleans,  LA  70130      

Cynthia  L  Martin   I21i  leMerson  Oavis  »»»    11004  Anmiton  VA  22202  ,    ,,   ■....—- 

DavH]  f  Martin,  Pium5in|  Manutacturers  Institute  1655  H  Fl  Myer  Dn««.  1700  Aflin|to<i.  VA  22201  . 

Fr»«  J  Martin  )i ,  1800  A  Street  m  Washmfton  X  20006  

J  Rou  Martin,  Kansas  PetnUeum  Council  1005  Merchants  Tomer  Tooeka.  AS  66(12 _— 

Attlwfmt  E  Martin  50  F  Street,  m  Washinf  on,  X  20001  i 

Lan»  A  Martin  2500  Wiison  BW  1301  Artin|ton,  VA  22201       

Matineo  A  Maitm  60  Wall  Street  He*  Torti.  WY  10260  

Jvdilli  Marty,  I  Crane  Place  Believue  Mill.  »»  2023  Australia       

lowpJi  I  Maityik.  655  15th  Street  m  1225  Wastimiion  K  2040! 

Maryland  Peoples  Counsel.  231  E  Baltimore  Street  9th  Fi  Baltimore  W)  21202  . 

RoMrt  A  Mamcchi.  15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren  NJ  07061 


w  «  M  MasaoU.  Suite  520.  Tlw  Fartafut  BMi  900  17th  S) .  NW  WasAiniton,  K  2000( 

Do 

Oo ., 


Do 
Do 


^fiiii  A  Mason.  1220  1 


Mart  A  Mt^.  (00  Minllii<  *Mmc.  W  Wwlmifw.  DC  20074  . 
70  19lh  Street  m  1700  Washmfton  X  2003 
Michael  I  Mason.  1220  I  SI .  NW  Washin|ton,  K  20005 

L)onald  F  Mttam.  Ml  31ii  SUM.  NM  IIIHiAmHn.  K  28007  

Oo 

Do  

Ol 

k .. 

•a 


Ol 

Oo 

Noel  0  Matched,  IDOI  Spnni  SI    1123  Silver  Sprin|,  MO  20910 

Mary  CAeiyi  Mathers,  1909  A  Street,  NW  Washmpon  K  20049  

Scon  H  MatlteMo  185  South  State  Street  1700  Salt  Late  Crty  UT  S4I11 
OansirMallhs.  1900  L  Street  NW  1300  Washmfton  K  20036 


k 

Oo 

Oo    

DniwnlMtat 


INO I  SDMI.  Mf  Sum  300  Wtslmflon.  K  20036 


to 

Oo 

Do 
Ann  H  MattlMii.  1250  Connecticut  Ate .  MT  Washmclon  K  20036 
Charles  0  HalDwn.  1050  ITIh  St .  NW,  1700  Washmpon,  K  20036 
Rolert  A  Manncm,  700  North  Fairtai  SI  Aleunona  VA  22314 
Su»ne  Matthews,  2O20  North  14th  Street  1410  Aiimpon  VA  22201 
toseph  M  Maninjiy   1901  North  Moore  Street,  illOC  Artin|ton  VA  22209 
Daniel  J  Matloon   1133  2 1  si  St    NW  (900  Wash.npon  DC  20036 
William  C  Mann,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washmpon,  K  2000( 
MarViail  L  Uatz,  881  I7IA  Stud.  NW  1900  Watnmiteii  K  20001 

Do  

Do 

Do 
Rolert  V  Maudlin.  151 1  A  Street.  NW  Wash>n|ton  K  70005 
Maupin  Taylor  Ellis  t  Adams   1130  Connecticut  Ave    IM  1750  WashmpoR.  OC  20031 

Nelson  Maunce.  350:  Thurston  Ave  AnoO,  MN  55303  

Micliael  Mawtiy,  2030  M  Street  MR  Washmpon  X  2003«  

William  A  Maiweli   311  First  Street  NW,  t500  Washmtton  K  20001 

lames  C  May  '.771  N  Street,  NW  Washmpon.  X  20036 

Peter  G  Maytierry   1150  17lh  Street,  IM  ilOOO  Washmpon  K  20036 

ioseph  r  Mayer   1745  Jettenon  Davis  Hwy    11200  Artmpon  VA  22202 

Marxm  R  Mayer   1909  A  Street,  IM  Washmpon  X  20O49 

llayw  Bmn  L  Plan.  2000  Hun/Htm  Amw*.  WW  WasAmpon.  OC  20000 

to  _ - 


EmplcywA^ient 


Hill  (  Anowlton,  Iw  iFoi  Villafe  ot  Palatine! 
GPU  Service  Corporation 


Delenden  ot  Wiidiile  

Amencan  Cooxil  of  Lilt  Inwiact,  IK         ..__ 
Philip  Moms  Manaiement  Corp  .__ 

National  Star  Route  Mail  Contracloo  Assn    _ 

Attiiiattd  Leadership  Lta|ue  ol  (  io>  tv  Blind 
Am  Colieje  ot  Nuclear  Physicians  Soc  ot  Nuclear 
Anencan  Assn  o<  Coilefes  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 

Amencan  Soc  lor  Bone  and  Mineral  Research   

American  Soc  lor  Gastrointeslinal  Endoscopy 
American  Soc  ol  Anesthesnlof  ists 

American  Sa  of  Hematolocy  

Amer^an  Society  of  Clinical  Patho»o|y 

AmerKan  UroUiicai  Assn/Affl  Assn  of  Qrical  UnlO|all 

Health  Industry  Manufacturen  Am 

Helen  Aeller  National  Center     

Merck  SAarp  and  DoAme  

National  Association  of  Epilipsy  Centers         

National  Coalition  on  Immune  System  DisordMl  ____. 

National  HemopniNa  Foundata*  .._ 

Nl  Industries  

Recordini  for  the  Blind  Inc 

Research  Society  on  AlcoAolisa 

Rorer  Ptiarmaceuticai  Compaif  ____________ 


Lincoln  National  Corp  _ 

Transportation  -  Communcalnot  UniM  . 


Chuiach  EltctrK  Assn.  IK 

Associated  Builders  t  CwtrKin  lac  . 

Westm|house  Electric  Corp     

Consarc _ 

Amencan  Su|arteel  Growers  Assn     

International  Chemical  Woiters  UniOA  _ 
lohn  L  Adams  t  Co  Inc 

City  of  Sarasota         

City  ol  Venice  Florida  . 


Coalition  to  Aeep  AlasAi  Oil 

End  Notch  Discnminaton 
La:are  Aaplan  International.  IK 
HmiAis-SAelby  County  Airpgit 
Octidwlal  CAcmcai  Corp 
Pattini  PMple  First 
Children's  Television  Wortshop 
Motorola  Inc 


American  Waterways  Operators.  IK 

Diainostic  Retrieval  Systems.  IK 

CM  Servicts,  Inc  

Bant  ol  America  

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Association  of  Amencan  Railroads 

American  Apparel  Manutaclunre  Am.  IM  . 
Morfan  Guaranty  Inist  Co     ..______ 


Rhone-Poulew.  Ik 


ChuOb  A  Son.  Ik  _ 

Amencan  lapancse  Trade  Cmm 

lapan  Telescope  Manufacturers  Assn 

Nisei  Lotliy  

T«pila  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  

West  Maun  VetetaUe  Oistnbutors  Am 

Amercan  Fann  Bureau  Federation  

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  A  dresi  (For  Assn  ot  tlie  United  States  Anqt 
American  Petroleum  Institute 

Hill  A  Knowtton,  kic  (For  Church  ol  ScientoMer  MttnuMMl)  

Hill  A  Anownon,  Inc  (For  Colonial  Wiiliamsburi)  

Hill  A  Anowlton,  tnc  (ForFerrux/i  Greupl  

Gerter  Products  Corporation 

Hill  and  Anowlton  (For  Johnson  Controls  Inc) 

Hill  and  Anowlton  Inc  (For  Ninentdo  ot  Atnenca,  Kk) 

Hill  (  Anowlton  Inc  (For  Panhandle  Eastern  Cocpl 

Hill  (  Anownon  Inc  (For  Republic  of  Turtiey)   _____^ 

Hill  and  Anownon  Inc  (For  Ryder  Inc)    .. 

Hill  t  Anowlton  (For  Viiuge  ot  PalatiM) 

Informalior  Secunty.  Inc  ._ ,   . 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Parsons  Behie  (  LJtim»r  (For  Intermounlam  Consumer  Power  Assn) 

Dawson  Mathis  A  Asso  (For  Coalition  Afamst  Double  Tataton  ,  Inc) 

Dawson  Mathis  A  Associates  (For  Crowley  Mantime  Corp) 

Dawson  Mathis  t  Associates  (For  Georgia  Peanut  Producers  Assn) 

Dawson  Mathis  A  Associates  (For  Massachusetts  Mutual  lile  kisurawe  Col 

Dawson  Mathis  t  Asso  (For  Joseph  E  Scairam  (  Sons.  Iik) 

United  Parcel  ServKe 

Coalition  Aiamsl  Double  Taiation.  Inc 

Crowley  Maritime  Corp 


k  — 


Geor|ia  Peanut  Producers  Assn 
Massachusetts  Mutual  bte  I 
kiseph  E  Seapam  A  Sons.  IK 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc 

National  Ocean  Industries  Assn 
Raihway  Profress  Institute 
Air  Traffic  Control  Assn   Inc 

Gas  Appliance  ManufKturers  Assn.  Inc  

BellSouth  Corp  

Eouitabie  Fmanciai  Companies 

Holland  A  Aniiht  (For  Abbott/Ross  Labonlonn) 

Amencan  School  Food  Sennce  Assn 

Holland  I  Knifht  (For  City  of  Ortando) 

Holland  A  Anight  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

C  V  A  R  V  Maudlin  (For  Southern  Company  Services,  Inc) 

International  Hardwood  Products  Assn  Inc 

National  AC  Undenvriters  Inc 

Common  Cause 

dniiiMf  (  Business  Equipment  Manu'Kturers  Assn 

HatNMl  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Atller  and  Hictman  (For  MDA  (Association  ot  the  Nonwmcg  Fltncs  MMfi) 

Roctweli  Intematenai  Corp  ,__ 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  ,..„_ 

Accountants  Liability  Assuranc*  Co.  Ud  .  ,-   , 

Aoum  Corp  


RKtipIs 


3.000  00 
2.50000 

722  50 

230000 

300  00 

750  00 

1.347  50 

225  00 

5.810  00 

llMiJM 


liOOOO 


6.500  00 
500  M 
576  90 

369  00 
2M0JI0 


3.00000 
20000 


50000 

500  00 

7  050  00 

11.000  00 
600  00 

300  00 


I4JSO0O 


1000 
(75  7( 

800  00 
1000  00 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
3.000  oo 
2.000  oo 
3.000  00 
1.000  00 
1000  00 
1000  00 
3.000  00 
2000  00 

2.25000 

1.285  63 

1I59( 


9.000  00 
2.250  00 
3  000  00 
300  00 
1992  59 

12.95(68 

4,000  00 
10  000  00 


S70JO 


Eipenditures 


7K44 
1IJWJ9 

UBiO 


ii.mto 

52000 
3.00000 

174  50 
19.91(00 

11037 


I7J« 


3100 

14  00 
28  00 
33  92 
900 
11500 
231J9 
,...„ 


1000  OO 
15184 


25154 


tUJU 


2070 
1210 


50  00 
I0(3( 


92188 


1.02377 
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Orianuation  or  Individual  Filing 


to 

to 

k  . 

to 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Do 


Martin  Mayfield.  8001  Braddock  Road  Springfield,  VA  22160 
Maunce  W  Maynard.  44  Fifth  Avenue  Brootlyn,  NY  11217 


Jeffrey  G  Mays  1505  Pnnce  Street,  Suite  300  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 _. 

Ellen  Maar   1730  M  Street.  NW  Washmpon,  X  20036  

Harry  E  McAdams.  555  13tli  StiM.  IM  1300  East  Waskin|Mn.  OC  20004  . 

to   - 

to  -• 


Michael  i  McAdams.  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  11000  Washmpon,  X  20008 
Timothy  McAnamey,  413  West  Edwards  Spnngfield,  A  62704 


Mary  E  McAuliffe  555  Thirteenth  Street,  NW  1450  West  Columbia  Souare  Washmtton.  K  20004  . 

Rebecca  Craford  McAuliNe,  1000  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW  WOO  Washmpon,  X  20005 

McAulitte  Aelly  fMMi  I  Siifliiu.  1341  C  StiMt.  WT.  2iid  Floor  Waslnnpoo.  K  20005 — 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
Oo 
Do 


Ann  McBnde  2030  M  St .  IM  Washmpon.  X  20036  . 
Robert  H  McBnde,  1007  Marguette,  NW  Albuouergue, 


187102 


Charlie  McBnde  Associates,  Inc,  1101  Connecticut  Ave    IM,  1906  Washmpon.  K  20036 
to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Susan  P  McCaffrey.  1828  N  Meridian  Indianapolis.  IN  46202  

John  0  McCallum,  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washmpon.  X  200(8 

McCamisti  MartM  Bmm  t  ImWb.  PC.  PC.  B«  2999  Sin  AMoiw.  IX  78299-2999  . 

Oo       _ -. 


to 
to 

Do 
to 


Carolyn  Kim  McCirtliy.  1455  Pennjylvinia  Ave   IM  *500  WasAmpon.  DC  20004  . 
Win  B  McCarthy.  1023  15th  Street  NW  1300  Washmpon,  X  20005 

Luckie  L  McCiintock.  901  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washmpon.  X  20001  _ 

McCiure  A  Trottn.  1100  Conncctciil  Am..  NW,  MOO  Waslmtlon.  K  2003( 

Do         -.- _ - 

to       _ - 


k 

k 

to 
to 


Robert  S  McCdnoMltwy,  1001  ftmsylvaitii  Ave  IM  Washmpon  K  20004 

Cynthia  Williams  McConnell.  1666  Connecticut  Ave    NW  I40C  Washmpon  X  20009 

Stephen  McConnell,  1334  G  Street,  IM  Fifth  floor  Washmpon  X  20005      

G  McConnell  A  Assaiates,  Inc  4716  Neptune  Drive  Aletandna  VA  22309 

ludith  A  McCormick  1120  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washmpon  X  20036 

Kimberiy  A  IfcCoy  220  Prince  George  Street  Annapolis,  MO  21401-1991  

Meredith  IfcCoy   1800  Mass  Ave    NW  Washmpon,  X  20036 

Steven  A  McCoy,  1030  15th  Street  NW  11020  Washmpon,  X  20005 


k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k  , 

k 

k 


Employer/Dient 


Patricia  A  McCrann   111  Smithtown  Bypass  1109  Hauppauge,  NY  11788 

John  IfcOavitl,  20O0  A  St ,  IM,  8th  Floor  Washmpon  X  20006  

Frank  I  Mctormott   ApruOTse  McDermon  Mastrc  A  Murphy  25  Independence  BvId,.  PC,  8o>  112  Ittintj  Comer.  KJ 
07938 

Mananne  McOennon.  1350  New  Yorti  Avenue  NW.  1615  Washmpon,  X  20005 

McDermon  Will  A  Emery.  1850  A  St..  NW.  1450  Washmpon,  X  20006-2296 


Artansas  Electric  Cooperative  Corp 

Anomeys  Liability  Assurance  SouMy  Ud  , 

Brambles  USA.  I«  

Brunswick  Corp    

Cabot  Cabot  A  Fortes 

City  Colleges  ol  Chicijo 

Comdisco,  Inc        

Continental  Bank,  NA 

Com  Products  Co  

Entern  (^rporation  

First  Chicago  Corp  

FMC  Corporation  

GATX  Corporation 


Household  Commercial  Fkiattial  Sennt.  kc  . 

Inland  Steel  Corp  _ 

1M8  Realty  Corp    

Lasalle  Partners,  Inc 

Lehnoorif  A  Babson  Real  Estate  Counsel 

Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Marliets 

Naico  Chemical  C< 

National  Faculty  

Nestle,  SA   

Quaker  Oats  Compaiiit 

fUR  Nabisco,  Inc 


Santa  Fe  Pacific  Corp 

Sara  Lee  Corporation 

Sears  Roebuck  A  Co  

Shell  Oil  Co      

Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northern  Cook  County  . 

Tele-Communications,  Inc 

Vulcan  Matenals  Company,  Midwest  Dmsiofl  . 
National  Right  to  Wort  Committee  - 


Amencan  Oplometnc  Assn 

League  ot  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  _ 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  A  Loefllet  (ForOntral  A  South  West  Corp) 

McCamish  Martm  Brown  4  Loetflei  (Fortiticorp)  

AlcCamish  Martm  Brown  A  Loeftler  (ForJIong  Kong  Trade  Devekipnieiit  Cdun- 
cil) 

BP  America,  Inc _. 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 

Union  Pacific  Corp    

Public  Securities  Assn    

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Clart  County 


Receipts 


591.2S 

liisJN 


MASSPORT/Commonweaith  ol  Massachusetts  . 

National  Judicial  College 

National  Medical  Care 

Nevada  Resort  Assn 


University  of  Nevada/las  Veiasflhsmdi  CeMv  . 

University  ol  Nevada  Reno  _ 

Common  Cause  _ 

McBride-Mahr  Inc  (For  Philip  Moms)  . 

American  Electric  Power  Co.  Inc  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

Carolina  Power  A  Light  Co 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 


Consolidated  Edison  Co  of  New  YMk.  kc 

General  Atomics       

HNSH  Supercomputers,  Inc 

Louisiana  Energy  Services  

New  Yorti  State  ElectrK  A  Gas  Coip  

Otford  Energy  Co     

Sealaska  Corp  _ 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 


Tn-Cify  Industnal  Development  Council 

FBA  Inc  (for  University  of  Alasta-Fairtanls) 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp    

Yukon  Pacihc  Corp  , 

Community  Service  Council  ot  Central  M.  he 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  

Central  A  South  West  Corp  ...^. 

Citicorp        — ', 

Coastal  Corporation  . 


Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp    

Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters   

Sematech 

United  States  AutomoUile  Asm  

Coming.  Inc        

American  Vetennaiy  Medical  Assn    

United  Assn  of  Journeymen  A  Apprentices  ot  the  P,  t  HI 

Association  of  Amencan  PuMisAeis,  tac 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Coca-Cola  Enterprises,  Inc    

MetFuel,  Inc  

Motion  Picture  Assn  Amenca.  Inc 

Paramount  Communications  hic  

Rank  Video  Services  America  

TeknaMed  Corp 


American  Council  of  Lite  Insurance.  Ik  

Federation  for  American  Immigration  Retenn  (Ftx)  ... 

AWieimer's  Assn  

Grumman  Corp  — 

American  Bankers  Assn       

Gotemment  Affairs-Maryland  (ForAilip  Moms.  USA) . 

NatOMl  Rural  Eiectnc  Cooperalnre  Assn — 

■MA  American  Eipon  Gram  Assn.  Inc      

BlMkmarsAlcCrann,  inc  (For  Philip  Moms.  USA)  . 


National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secunty  (  Meiliail 

Philip  Moms,  Inc  

Resources  for  Group  Management,  Inc  (For:Greeting  Card  Assn) 

Alaska  SeahxoO  l«arteting  Institute     

American  Dental  Hygienists  Assn  _ 

American  Imaging  Assn  ____.. 

Amencan  Meat  Institute  

Amencan  Soc  of  Outpatient  Surgeons 

California  Assn  ot  Children  s  Hospitals  

California  Avocado  Commission  

California  Canning  Peach  Assn     

California  Energy  Commission      

California  Kiwi  Fruit  Commissioo 

Cjhforaia  Raism  Adnsmy  Board  


Eipenditures 


900J)0 

'2isjTs 


4.000  00 
1.875.00 

13.750.00 
3.500,00 
20.000  00 
15.000.00 
15.000.00 


15.000.00 
7.000.00 
7.500  00 
12.000.00 
1 7.202  J4 
-—- 

IMM 
2.250.00 
2.250.00 
6.000.00 
7.000.00 
4.50000 
(.000.00 
15.000.00 
3.000.00 

ijailn 

3.00000 
3.000.00 
6.700.00 
6.000  00 


IJNJO 
IJOOOO 

35000 
250.00 


2AI0O0 

40.00 
6.00000 


(.543i0 

90(00 

2.B37il 


3ASJ0 


mm 

uuo 


3.062.n 
9.000,00 


MJOliS 
IJOOM 


24.U3.7S 

itma 

37J0875 
19.(02  50 
57.0UJ( 
21.04175 


218.91 

793.40 
135039 


138.00 


7.S00J0 


MM 
3Sii 

29.00 

31722 
235  46 


lliS 


1.738(4 
2.124  43 


IjOOOO 
1(175 
20800 

^9900 

am 


2M00 

(133 
342i3 


31JS 


KM 
l«JO 


97283 


2.onjs 


3790 J8 
3.43081 
2.124  72 
11.581(1 
1.79331 


JMI 


168 


CU.NL.RLi^lU.NAL  1U.<_UKL)      IKjLsE 


January  :i.   Itn^l 


OilMUKiW  W  Mmdiill  FilMl 


Do 
Hi 

k  . 

Dl 
k 

k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
Do 
0« 

k 

k 
k 

Do 

Do 


Cfiij  HcOoflilil  21  i  PwnjjWjnii  Aw .  S£  Wis*iii|tori.  DC  20003  

Cdwirt  I  lilcDoniia.  815  16lfi  SI .  m  Wnh.n|ton.  DC  20006  

Jack  IfcOonali]   1001  Ptonsylyinu  »»nu«  m  M2S-S  flnl\,ntm.  DC  20004  _ 

Do  izizizzzzni.".; — ;.._ — ~— . 

Do  - — _____ 

Do 
Michiel  0  kkOontid.  Miryfind  PMrMuin  Council  60  Mtil  SI .  1403  Annapolis.  MD  21401 
Tom  McDonald  Ann  I  HtMtn  1100  Hunlin|ton  Bidi  CI(W<and,  OH  44115 

Jack  McDonald  Co  1001  Ptnnsytmiia  Amiim.  M.  M»-S  WhAmc*"-  K  20004  _. 

Do  - -- 

Do  - 

k  - 

k - - - 

Manw  (  McOootH.  1275  PwniMaia  fc*   m.  4tli  Flooc  WasAmiWi.  DC  20004 

Dinah  0  MitltiKti   1255  2Jrd  Sl«t  m  1850  WasAmjIon,  OC  2003'  

Mcfinn  I  AswcialfS  600  »(»  Mamcisnirf  Av« .  m.  IIOIC  WiUimiton,  DC  2003/ 

Andm  S  Mc£h.ain«.  162;  K  Sliiet  m  I'OO  Waih.njton  DC  20006 

RolKft  H  tfcFiddtn   1620  lit  Stmt  m  IIOOO  Wasnm|lon  DC  20006 

Itaacfl  I  Mcfartin  li .  350  St  fVti  Slml  iI025  Si  Piui  MN  55102 

iKlV  McCm.  PC  Ba  2880  Dallas  n  75221  2880 

Dana  McGk.  1000  Mlun  BM  A/lin|ton.  VA  22209 

Donna  Ift  HkGN.  1001  Connedicut  A«    1701  WisHintton.  OC  2003i 

Gait  w  McO«  901  3l!t  St ,  1*1  Wajn.njion  DC  20007  

Karen  McO(  805  i5lli  Slr««t  m  1300  *^s^.n|Ion  DC  20005 

We  McGee   1627  Ey»  SIrwl  !«»»  M80  Wishinpon,  DC  20O06     

Meredith  McGenee.  2030  M  SI    MM  Wasiim|ion.  DC  20036 

Patricia  McGill   1101  I4tti  Street.  IW  1200  Washmfton  DC  20005 

PitrKia  McGillian,  1201  t  Slre«<  ««  *■  -  -^•™  DC  20OO5 

Patricia  G  McGinnit.  Francis  M  DO  PdIoitix  Si    MM  1401  IMasAinitoo.  K  20007 

RoOetl  M  McGlotten  8i5  16t^        ■<•-  '         i   ".  DC  20006  — 

Pliyllis  M  McCewra,  1875  lit  ^i  rr    ia  »t.uu  WasHmpon  K  20006  

Daniel  H  McGrath   1000  Wilson  Boulevard  12300  A(tin|1on  VA  2220$   - .,- 

SHeiyl  Wetson  McCralh   1101  14th  St,  M*  »(a$»ir|ton.  X  20005  

diehard  I   McGri*.  950  I  Entant  Ptan  SW  WasAmtton  OC  20024 
McCuiness  t  Williams   1015  IStn  Street,  m  il200  Washmiton.  OC  20005 
Do 
to  


ituf  M  McGwit.  IMI  Wlwii  Boulevard  1600  Ai1in|M».  VA  27209 

Mary  Lee  McGuire  2232  N  Ulinois  Street  Arlington  VA  22205  

Monica  M  McCuire   1331  Pennsftvama  Ave    IM.  II500  Nofth  UOBir  Washmeton.  X,  20004-1703  

McGuiie  Woods  Battle  t  Booihe  8280  GncnsMn  Drive  1900  Mclean  VA  27102 
Do 

HcHale  Cook  I  Welch  PC    1100  Chamber  of  Commerce  BuiMmi  Indianapolis.  M  46204 

Patrick  I  *H«jh.  c/o  NTS  Petroleum  Council  150  State  Street  Aibanr.  Wr  12207 

Jafflts  I  Mclneme)  Ir .  122  C  Street  m  1740  Washmfton  DC  20001 

«a6«it  Mclntyie   1313  I  Si    NW  Washmfton  DC  20005 

Ifclni^  Kahn  I  Aiuse  Co  .  L  PA   The  Caiieria  t  Towrs  At  Cr«viei>  1301  East  ttmth  Street.  11200  CIcvelafld  OH  44U4 

Hainiecn  McKaif   105  East  22nd  Street  New  Vort  NV  lOOlO 

lohn  I  McKechnie  III  805  I5tn  SI    m  I30O  Washmfton.  DC  20005 

Ttiomas  I  McRee   lOOO  Wilson  Boulevard  12800  Anmglon  VA  22209 

ka  E  McKeever   1224  Ulh  Street  NW  Washmfton  OC  20036 

McAenna  A  Cuneo.  1575  E<e  Street  IW  Washmfton  K  20005 
Do 

Ian  E  McKenfic  701  Pcnnsflvania  Avenue  W*  Washmfton  K  20004 

RoMft  T  McXtman.  1250  ConnecKut  Ave    Mr  Washmfton.  K  20036 

William  Colm  UcKevenr  Chadboume  Part  Law  Firm  30  RKketelier  Plaia  Hm  ToM,  IT  ItlU 

Steven  G  McKinner  PC  Boi  306  Birmmfham  Al  352CI  

Do 

Monene  McAinnon.  2000  A  Street  IW  Sin  Floor  Washmfton  K  20006 

RoDcft  A  McJhiifni  25  Monument  Circle  Indianapolis  M  46206-1595 

Patnck  M  Mclain.  1000  Vermont  Avenue  m  IIOOO  Washmfton.  K  20005 

Do  

Oo  

Do  

lames  0  McLaughhn   1120  ConnecKut  Ave    IW  Washmfton  DC  20036 

tolin  R  Mclaurm.  1101  17th  Street  NW  1400  Washinflon  DC  20036 

Katherme  Mcleod.  1201  I  Street  m  Washmfton  DC  20005 

Mchact  R  Mcleod.  2501  M  Street.  NW  MOO  Washmftga.  K  20037  

Oo  

Do  


k  . 
k 
k 
k 

Dioma^ 

Rosep- ■  ' 
William  ' 
lO 


McM.iia.i-    .895  L  ;:    1^   I 
Sm*i  N  McMullan   122  C  S,'    «"   > 
rCniK.  Inc.  1155  15lh  5:    ■«> 


MN  55164  

1.  DC  20016      

I  .nmfton  K  200M 

X 

X  20001 
"  OC2000S 


k 
k 


Lnfirn'rA.  Il»  IM  siW  iiT  1400 iiskMrdn  K  20MS 


Emptqnt/DiMl 


CateiDiiiar  Irictoi  Co 

Concord  G<ape  Ajs«      

FeOeral  Kemper  Lite  Assuranct  Ci 

Clote  Corporation  

Good  Sam  Glut      

Hitachi  Amenca.  LM 

Dorolhr  Holt  Estate 


Intematanal  Apple  Institutt  — 

Juvenile  DiaOetes  Foundation  IntematM* 

Kempef  Investors  Lite  Insurance  Co  

Lumoetmens  Mutual  Casualty  CampMi  . 

National  Grocers  Assn  _ 

National  Potato  CouikiI  

Outpatient  Optlialmic  Siirfciy  Socdir  ._ 
Peterson  (  Sullivan  .__ 

Peter  Ptocki 


Public  Employees  Retirement  Assn  ol  Colon4i 

US  Mmk  Eiport  DeveUpment  Council  ._„. 

Washmfton  Stale  A»»I|  COTinmiBn   - 

Welch  foods.  Inc      — - 

Public  Ciliten  Inc     

Transportation    Commiin<atia«s  Union 
lack  McDonald  Co  (For  Dow  Commf  Corp) 
tack  McDonald  Co  IFw  Outboard  Marine  Corp) 
iKk  McDonald  Co  (For  Planela  «em  America.  Inc) 
iKk  McDonald  Co  (fo<  luteur  Associates  Inc)    ... . 
lack  McDonald  Co  (fo<WMII  Machmer).  inc) 

American  Petroleum  Instituti    ,. 

let.  Inc  

Dow  Cominf  Corp  

Outboard  Marine  Corp 

Planela  North  Amenca.  Inc  —  ,  .  .  — 

Tuteur  Associates  Inc  . 

WMW  Machinery.  Inc  

Pacitic  Teiesis  Group  ,   

Mauck  I  Associates  Inc  (For  Heannf  Industries  A$s»l     — 

Outdoo'  Ad«ertisirj  Assn  ol  America  Inc  .._„______„ 

mstilulf  0'  Scrap  Recyclmf  Industnes  - .- _ 

Motor  Vehicle  ManutKturers  Attn  ol  Ibt  US.  bK 
American  Petroleum  Institute  .   . 

Ory«  Enerfj  Company  - — 

Grumman  Corp  ..    —  ■, , .. 

Burlmfton  Industries,  mc  

Hill  (  Knmiton  Inc  (For  Republic  ol  laiMirl  ._ 

Credit  Union  National  Assn  Inc 

OrKle  Corporation  .._.. — .- 

Common  Cause  _.. — 

American  Nurses  Assn  

American  Health  Care  Assn  _ 

Calilomia  Stale  Dept  ol  Education  ._... 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  t  Confitss  ot  Industnal  OTfanualion 

Tobacco  Institute  -._ ^ 

Northrop  Corp  — 

Amencan  Financial  Servicei  hit 

Communications  Satellite  Corp 

Amencan  Sod  Producers  Assn 

Association  ot  Human  Resource  Consultants 

farm  labor  Alliance  _^- 

Worters  Compensation  hitrfnty  Stability  I  EgiKty  (MSQ  

Air  Conditioninf  I  Relriferalion  Institute  

Cook  Inlet  Refw  Inc 

National  Assn  ol  Manuticturers 

RFtP  Railroad 

Vulcan  Matena's  Co 

Indiana  BeN  Telephone  Co 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Leafue  lor  Eipo<ts  t  Sacvnty  AsustiOCI.  MC 

Citmns  lo'  lai  Justice 

Community  Sennce  Society 
Credit  Union  National  Assn  Inc 
Grumman  Corp 
Western  Coal  Tiallic  Leafue 

Cifar  Assn  ol  America  Inc 
fertilite:  Institute 
Edison  Electric  Institute 

AmerKan  Paper  institute  Inc  

American  Puipwood  Assn  

Baich  I  Binfham  (for  Alabama  Power  Co)    

Batch  t  Bmfham  (For  Southern  Company  Semen.  Inc) 

National  Comm  to  Pieserve  S«ia>  Security  (  Medicare 

Indianapolis  Power  i  Lifht  Company 

Rowan  t  Blewitt  Inc  (For  American  Assn  ot  Blood  Bants) 

Rowan  t  Blewitt  Inc  (ForCR  Bard  Inc) 

Rowan  A  Blewitt  Inc  (For  Cosmetic  Toiletry  I  frafraxc  Assn.  Inc) 

Rowan  A  Blewitt  Inc  (For  Par  PharmKeutical.  Inc) 

Rowan  A  Biewitt  Inc  (for  Upjohn  Company) 

American  Bankers  Assn 

American  President  Compamn,  Ull 

Amrican  Health  Care  Assn 

Mcleod  I  Plies  (for  American  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurers)  

Mcleod  A  Plies  (For  American  Peanut  Product  Manutacturen.  W  _. 
Mcleod  A  Pires  (For  Amencan  Soybean  Assn) 
Mcleod  (  Plies  IFo'ChcafO  Board  ot  Trade) 
Matod  I  Pires  (For  Mid  Valley  Water  Aulhoniyi 
Mcleod  t  Plies  (for  Mushroom  Council) 

Mcleod  A  Plies  (for  State  ol  flonda  Depanmtnl  ol  Citni) 

United  f  ff  Producers  

West  Publishing  Comum  - 

Fannie  Mae  — , 

General  Electric  Co     

Enon  Corporation  

National  Assn  ot  Independent  Colleies  1  Unn«rtilia 

Harmon  Industries   Inc  — — . — 

Hercules   Inc  

McNair  Law  firm  PA  (lor  Gateway  freifht  Sennces  Inc) 

McNair  Law  firm  PA  (lor  kitermountam  Western  Railroad) 

(for  Mcllair  Law  firm  PA  (lor  Paine  Webber))       

McNair  Law  Firm  PA  (tor  Puerto  Rico  Ports  Authonl|| 

Railstar  Control  Technoiofy  Inc         

South  Carolina  Slate  Collefe 


Receipts 


10.771 75 


3.S2000 

2.S4t.7S 
22.4(3  75 
6.000  00 


Stale  o<  Hawaii/Dept  ol  Transpoilatw  . 

AJiied-Sifnal.  Inc      

AmefKan  Insurance  Am ..^....^ 


8(0  00 
24.525  00 
6.0O0M 

1.530  OO 

7S0  00 

23.877  50 

33.940  00 

7.916  25 

1.00000 

3.000.N 


105  M 


2.250  00 
3.000  00 

6.000  00 
7  725  00 

41.665  OO 

12.000  00 

3.400  00 

700  00 

500  00 

).250OO 

5  000  00 

30000 

10.505  04 
3000  00 

40.000  00 
18.83102 

700  00 

250  00 

2.500  00 

7  902  50 


EipendKures 


8.00000 

500  00 


1.000  00 


7  083  00 
7.764  21 


(2500 
11.66667 


2.250  00 
500  00 


135  00 
2  354  00 

B43  75 
2  643  75 

8100  00 

7  087  50 

650  00 

5.370  00 

6,184  40 

11.26125 

34  80 

5.62500 

I.3BB80 

21150 

2.SM00 

9.995  17 
345  00 
800  00 
6  5(9  00 
9.237  50 
3.46000 


2.150  00 
20.15600 

S7oeo 


1.S3523 


MOO 


411.4? 


SS20S 


0135 

12  00 

2  022  70 

577  60 

878  77 

3.000.00 


7.290  05 
764  00 

2Sii 

saM 

3100.00 

37  81 

17.697  18 

8100 

600 

29.943  89 
2.737  99 


MB  00 


600  00 


17  03 
3  206  27 


33447 


«6I 

4.497  00 


127  00 

99  00 

3200 


45084 

46  30 


25423 

3>in 


TIMS 

71806 
11.70430 
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Otfanuatnn  or  Indnndual  filing 


to 

to 

to  

to 

to  — 
to  — 

to 

to  

to 

to 

to 

to  

Oo 


Ray  McNally  A  Associates.  Inc.  1817  Capitol  Ave    lA  Sacramento.  CA  95814  

Rathryn  M  McNamara.  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue  m  1600  Washington,  DC  20004  . 

Liramie  Faith  McHamara.  1000  Wilson  Bivd  .  12700  Arlington  VA  22209 

Michael  J  McNamara  2300  M  Street  m.  1600  Washington.  K  20037 

Peter  F  McNeish.  1156  I5lh  Street  NW  1110!  Washmglon  DC  20005  

John  P  McNicbolas.  2001  L  Street  m  liOOO  WasH>ngton  DC  20036  

Michael  J  McShane   1101  30th  Street  NW  4500  WasHmgton  OC  20007 

Mary  T  McSoftey.  300  5th  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  

Mjrltia  McSteen  20OC  «  Street  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

Halhleer  P  McIigV  485  Leiington  Ave  New  York.  NY  10017    

Brose  McVey   1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20037       _- 

Leslie  S  Mead.  50  f  Stieet.  NW.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20001     

Joseph  f  Meadow.  7307  Baltimore  Avenue.  1112  College  Part.  MD  20740 

James  Meadows.  600  Congress  Ave  ,  #1250  Auslm.  TX  78701   

John  K  Meagher.  1333  New  Hampshire  A«nue.  NW  Washington.  K  2003i  — 

to  - 


to 


francis  A.  Heanq.  1(25  E|t  Sliecl.  NN  Washmfton.  K  20006 

to  

Paul  N  Means  PO  Ba  551  Little  Rxk.  AR  72203 


William  A  Meaui.  1600  M  Street.  WW.  1702  Washington.  DC  20036 

Joseph  J  Meder.  1730  M  St .  im.  4515  Washinron.  DC  20036  

Medtronic  Inc.  7000  Central  Ave  ,  NE  Minneapolis,  MN  55432  

larry  Mehlhatf  23  N  Scott  Sheridan.  WY  82801 


Ira  Mehiman  4201  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NW  13073  Washington,  OC  20010  .. 

Michelle  Meier.  2001  S  Street  NW.  1520  Washington.  OC  20009  

Vernon  H  Meier   1448  Duke  Street  Aleandna.  VA  22314 

Marilyn  F  Meigs.  555  13th  Street  NW.  I410W  Washington.  DC  20004 

J  Reese  Meisinger   1575  Eye  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20005    _, 

Susan  R  Meisinger.  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  

Aennein  F  Melley.  1201  16th  Stieet.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036  

Howard  H  Menaker.  1199  North  Fairtai  Street.  1801  Aloandria.  VA  22313 

John  R  klendenhali.  Martin  Tower  8th  i  Eaton  Avenues  Bethleltem.  PA  18018 

Howard  A  Menell.  1747  Pennsylvania  Av>    t*   >-      Washington.  OC  20006 
William  P  Mengebier.  655  15lh  Street   1*   •       a-  •  ngton  DC  20005 

Edward  I  Menmng.  1023  15th  Street.  Ht,  i„.  Aiir.:Cgton.  DC  2OO05  

Merle  D  Menssen.  3M  Center-Bldg  220-6E-02  St  Paul.  MN  55144-1000 

I  Roger  Menu.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


to 

to 
to 
to 

Do 


Jane  Mentiingei,  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036    _.__ 

Sandra  K  Meredith.  1133  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Do  

Do ~ 

to 


Edward  l.  Mefn|aii.  6000  ConnectKiil  *«e ,  m  WatHinflon,  K  20(1S . — 

Nancy  Jo  Merrill   1725  A  St    NW  #814  Washington.  K  20006 , 

Memll  Lynch  t  Co.  Inc,  1828  L  St .  IW.  1906  Washington.  K  20038  : ^ 

Gordon  Memtt.  1100  Wilson  Bivd  Arlington  v«  ::?!;«  - 

Richard  P  Mersti.  1455  Pennsylvania 'V     -   Nv,   i-      a  -  ■  ngton.  OC  20004     

Carol  Messer.  1020  19t»  Street.  NW,  I'      *■■    ,  56  

Messerli  (  Hiamer.  1500  Northland  Pij;c  t.  :    i  ;-..  *►.  80th  Street  MinnejpkHS.  MM  SS431-4409 

Neil  T  Messict.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington.  DC  20004    

Howan)  M  Messner,  1015  ;5th  51    NW  #802  Washington.  DC  20OO5  

Jean  I  Mestres   1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  IW.  #300  Washington,  OC  20006 

Keith  R  Mestnch.  815  16th  Street.  IW.  1408  Washington.  DC  20006  

Matthews  Metcalte.PO  Ba  6422  Mobile  AL  36660      

Jeremy  MeU.  260  Madison  Avenue  New  Yort  NY  10016 

David  A  Metwer  499  S  Capitoi  St .  SW.  #520  Washington.  K  20003 

Alden  M  Meyer  1616  P  Street.  IW  Washington.  DC  20036         

Ferd  C  Meyer  Ji .  2121  San  Jxinto  Street  #2500  Dallas,  TX  75266-0164 - — , 

M  Bariy  Meyer  900  19th  Street.  IW  Washington.  DC  20006     

John  B  Meyers,  PC  B«  4067  Louisville.  KY  40204  __ , 

larry  D  Me»ers.  412  First  Street.  S£  #40  WasHington.  K  20003 

to  

to   - __ _ — 

to  

to 
Do 


Meyers  A  AssKiHts.  412  Fnt  St..  SE.  1100  NiSkw|lM.  K  20003 

to        

to  _ 

to   

to - — 

Daniel  Mica  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  Washington  DC  20001  

David  R  Mica  flonda  Petroleum  Institute  215  South  Monroe  Stieet  #800  Tillahasset.  Fl  32301 

Mart  A  Micali.  1200  18th  Street,  IW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036      

Laune  I  Micciche   1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  Third  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006  

Michael  Best  1  fnedncb.  135  South  LaSalle  Street.  #1610  Chicago.  L  60603  

to  II~ZZIZZII~ZZ1IZ~ZZZIZZZI!ZIZZ 

to  - 

Do 


James  G  Michaui.  6917  Granby  Street  Bethesda.  MD  20817    

Frank  C  Michelena.  1520  Nutmeg  Plxe.  #100C  Costa  Mesa.  CA  92626 

James  Francis  Michie.  1300  N   17th  Street.  #1360  Rosslyn.  VA  22209   

Mid-Continenl  Oil  (  Gas  Assn   )919  Pennsylvania  Ave    IW.  #503  Washington,  OC  20006 

Mid-West  Eiectnc  Consumers  Assn  999  18th  Street  #1635  Denver  CO  80202  — 

MiCkatI  C  Middleton   100  South  Charles  Street  PO  Bo  987  Baltimore,  MO  21203  

ktCfE  Middlelon.  1615  H  Street  IW  Washington  DC  20062  

Edmund  Mieriwmsk.  215  Pennsylvania  Awe    SE  Washington  K  20003 

'van  M   Mjca     88«  ; 'f  Slffel   m  ^i^f.r.por   DC  20006        


Employet/Client 


BOCCmip.  Inc  

EdiSM  ElcctrK  hstitule 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp  

(iSX  Corporation 

GTE  Government  Systems  Corporation 

Insurance/Financial  Attiliates  ot  Amenca 
International  Assn  tor  Financial  Planning 

New  York  State  Banters  Assn  _.. 

Nortolk  Southern  Corp  

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

South  Carolina  Forestry  Assn  

South  Carolina  Research  Autlwnly 

State  ot  Hawaii 

*'■   -r;-M  ElectrK  Corp  , 

:  M     1  Inc      

....    It  -••  Reynolds.  Inc _ _ 

TRW.  Inc         

International  Advisers.  Inc  (for  Embassy  ot  Turtey) 
National  Assn  ot  Small  Business  Investnent  Cos  .- 

Unisys  Corp 

National  Computer  Systems 

Amencan  Osteopathic  Assn  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security 

New  Yort  State  Bankers  Assn 


Receipts 


(50.00 
777iO 


2.464.00 

1.20000 
1.200.00 


79lil0 


Hauck  A  Associates  (for  Natnnai  Oilseed  Pioctsson  Attn)  . 

National  Council  ot  Farmer  Cooperatives  ..._. 

United  Action  tor  Animals,  Inc       

Capital  Networt  System.  Inc   _ 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  A  MxRae  (forChevntn) 


Leboeuf  Lamb  Leiby  A  MacRae  (for  federal  Employees  Tai  Gnwpl  

LeBoeul  Lamb   Liiby  A   MacRae  (Forfeibel-Garek/tnvirpnmental  Standard 

Group) 
LeOoeut  Lamb  leiby  I  MacRae  (for  Golden  Nugget  Corp) 

MinQ  Levm  Cohn  ferns  GWvsky  A  Popeo  (for  Goldman  Sachs  A  Col  

Mint2  Levin  Cohn  Fems  Gkwslqi  A  Popeo  (For  Securities  Industry  Asu) _. 

AAansas  Power  A  Light  Company _ 

ICI  Amencas.  Inc        ____„ 

Intenake  Corp  


Siena  Club  

federation  tor  Amencan  Anmifration 

Consumers  Union  ot  US  .  Inc   

National  Rural  Letter  Camers  Assn 

Morrison  Knudsen  Corp  

American  Soc  ot  Assn  Lrecutives 


Society  tor  Human  Resource  Management 
National  Education  Assn 


National  Assn  ot  Truck  Stop  Operaton.  Inc  . 
Union  Pacific  Corp 


Coftield  Ungaretti  Hams  A  Slavm  (For  Coffldiscs.  lac)  . 

Rhone-Poulenc.  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  Federal  Veterinanans 

3M  

Cadwaiader  Wictersham  A  Tatt  (forClayton  A  Dubiliet.  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  A  Tail  (For£oveniment  ot  Puerto  Rics)  

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  A  Tatt  (for  Institute  ot  International  Container  les- 
sors) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  A  Tatt  (for  Kern  River  Gas  Transmission  Company) 

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  A  Taft  (For  klenceOes-Ben:  ot  North  Amenca.  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wickersnam  A  Tatt  (For  Philadelphia  Stwk  Eichange.  Inc) 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  A  Tatt  (For  Pnncelon  Univ  Investment  Co  A  Amencan 
Council  on  Education) 

Common  Cause  - 

DGA  International.  Inc  (ForDir  IntI  AH  ot  the  Gen  Del  lor 

OGA  International.  Inc  (for  Sotreavial  

DGA  International,  hie  (for  SNECMA)  _ 

DGA  Intemationai.  Inc  (For  Titan) 

Central  Gult  bnes.  Inc         

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects 


Hughes  Aircraft  Company  

Amencan  International  Gnoup.  Inc  . 

Amencan  Eipiess  Co    

City  ol  New  BngMon        

General  Eleclnc  Co  . 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  .... 

OXY  USA.  Inc  

Food  A  Allied  Service  Trades  topi  (FAST)  . 

American  family  Corp       

Amencan  Paper  Institute  Inc  

Van  Fleet  Associates  

Union  of  Concerned  Scientolj 

Central  A  South  West  Corp 

Aluminum  Assn.  Inc  


American  Beekeeping  federation    „ 

International  Assn  ol  Refngerated  Warehouse 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Assn ... 

National  Peanut  Growers  Gn»p 

Rice  Belt  Warehouse,  Inc    

Taas  A&N  Research  foundation 

Alnoi  Oil  Company.  Inc     

Amencan  Sheep  Industry  

Anodyne.  Inc        ~ 

Cenlergas.  Inc     — 

Tetas  International  Educatwo  Conuitwn 

Amencan  Council  of  Life  hisurance.  Inc  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute       

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn  

Occiflentai  Chemical  Corp    

Chicago  Board  Options  EJKhanfe 

Co™  Coalition    

OePaul  University 

Estate  of  Edynn  K  Gatlun 

Hana  Engineenng  Company 

Federated  Dept  Stores  Inc  

Landsdeii  Co        

(ForJIational  Data  Corpontm) 


1.043J0 
SISM 
1.000  00 
6.000  00 
3.000.00 
1.00000 


3.500  00 

16.195  00 

864.00 

5.000.00 


Eipendituies 


1.7M.00 

4.500  00 

560.00 

160.00 

560  00 

26.75 

"~300S 
250.00 

4.0O0.N 
3.000.00 


3J7S43 


2.000.M 
1.729.00 


300.00 
15.000.00 


ijmju 


2.650.00 
136.00 
2(.00 


3(000 

840.00 
109  W 


4.671.26 


3.417  JO 


IMJO 


IJOO-OO 
626.00 


1J3SJ0 


15^49.00 
2.472il0 


MNC  financial.  Inc  

Chamber  of  Commeiw  ol  tlw  U5 _ 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group    _ 

ZvckeR  Scoun  A  Rasenberger  (for Advance  PelnleiHa.  Mc)  . 


15.000.00 

5.000  00 

3661 

5.000.00 

137J0 

"ibToiiooo 

5.000W 
5.000.00 


11.750.00 

2.11(23 

47.00 

6.is^^4 


6.00 


3J3li9 
I50M 


272J0 


132404 
1J62.96 


2«77.00 


fCJO 


21.13 
3^7543 


2Mi 


174.23 
113.75 

20107 


213.00 

jfiio 

i77J9 

52803 

1.06415 
449  95 
623  78 

1.76022 
20602 

ili'it 
179.63 

1395^00 
66J)0 


44554 

29.04412 


2KJ0 


JMI 
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Ort«nual>on  or  Indrvidual  Filifli 


Miifinl  L«||l  »clw  Proinm,  Inc  2001  S  St ,  fW.  •aiO  »r«s^•l^Jlon  OC  20009 

Rmt  Milam  Bo  17407  Wishmitor  Duties  fcroot  «(«fiin|to(i.  OC  20041  

linice  I  Milauo   1776  Ir  Sifwi.  NW  11000  «(aJlii(Hlw  OC  20006       

Nrtw  L  lit.ld«   1825  «  Str««<.  NW  1218  Watftinjton  X  20O06 


Mil.ni"  Ifwmaian  i  Lk,  PC    1025  Connecticut  »«  1*1  11000  WasMjton.  K  20036     --■■■-  — 
HMirt  Boot  ManulKturtrs  tasn,  BeiUvilk  Slw  Manutactunni  Co  PO  Sot  508  Wlewlle.  I  tZ2C  — 

Bonnie  H  Millei  Boi  528  Gameswile  VA  22065-0528  - 

BtHiI  V  B  Millet  420?  Soutn  In  Road  »nin|ton,  V«  22204  .._______- 

Carolrin  [   Miiiei  600  Marytana  km    »,  1700  Wastimitof  DC  700?4  — ; : 

Cha:  Millet   1801  H  Street,  m  11105  I  «las«in|toii  DC  20006 
Dale  Millei  4000  Reno  Road,  m  WaUimfton  DC  20008 
DetctaH  mile  Millef  I5I»  i  M  Streets,  m  Washmiton  DC  ?30(15 
Oenn)  Mille'  409  Soutfi  Barton  SI  Aftirilon,  V«  22204 
toward  C  Miller   1001  Pennsylvania  »ye  .  m  Wasnmiton  OC  20004-2595 
frawme  Miller   1627  Lament  Stieel,  m  Apt  141  «ras^.npon  DC  20010 
Grant  Millet   1725  Jetlerson  Davis  Mi|h«a».  MOO  Afiiniton,  «  22202 
Jeltrer  T  Miller.  295  Madison  «»e  ;9tn  Floor  New  Yort.  Wt  10017 
Manria  L  Miller.  1301  ConnKtiCut  Ave    m  I70C  Wasninfton.  DC  20036 

Paul  1  Miller.  8000  Sears  lower  Chicajo  I  60606  ^^ 

Ricnard  G  Miller   1101  14lli  SIrwt  NW  1200  Wijlnniton.  OC  JOOOS 

Sandra  Miller  2343  Soutli  Meade  Street  Artmiton  VA  22202 
Saran  Miiier   1120  Connecticut  Ave    IM  Masnmiton  DC  20036 
William  T  Miller   1101  14th  Stieel.  m  41400  *asiiin|lon  OC  20005 
Miller  I  CKevalief.  CWd  655  ism  S.  m.  1900  WasHmpon  OC  20005-5701 

Do  

Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 

Do  

MiiiM  t  HMDrooM.  I?»  I9M  Siite).  MH  MOO  Wasliin|ton.  K  20036 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Uiiier  t  StMKt.  \ta  I  Sinel.  W).  MOO  WtiMii|to«.  DC  20006 

Do      

Denny  Miller  taucKHs.  he.  4O0  N  Capiloi  St  IW  1325  l«athin|tan  OC  20001 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 

0«  - .... 

Miller  Hamilton  Snider  Odom  1  Br>d|eman   1 747  ftnnsyivania  Am.  NN  II  ISO  tWMlli*|lon.  K  nOOi 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Ainnetn  Y  Miliian  919  1811  Street,  m  Wasnmjton.  DC  20006 
Amy  I  Miilman   1341  G  Slritt.  IM.  1900  WasAmiton  DC  20005 

Richard  V  Mincli,  1001  Pennsylvania  Av    "*  * •'-".  OC  20004 

Dallas  Miner  One  Thomas  Circle  4900  *•  305 

Mineral  Insuiahon  Manutactafers  Associj-  .    : reel  Awandna  VA  22311 

losepn  G  Mmisn.  66  Snendan  Avenue  *tv  .m  >-  i     '052 
Timothy  N  Min«  SaKm  Late  Dnve  Long  Grne  H  6004 1 
I  Roten  Minier   1 130  ConnecKiit  Ave  m  1830  Washington  K  20036 
Mmu  Levin  Conn  Ferns  Glovsky  8  Pogeo  PC .  1825  I  Street.  NW  11200  WasKintton  DC  20006 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Lawnnce  H  Mirel   1614  20lh  Street  Mm  Washington.  DC  20009 
Charles  P  M.tcrieli   1501  16th  Street  1*1  Washington,  DC  20036 
tdward  F  Mitchell  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  IWI  Washington  DC  20068 
Lawrence  W  Mitchell   lOO  Maryland  Ave    HE  4500  Boi  69  Washington.  DC  20002 
Rosemary  Mitchell   13O0  19th  Street  1*1,  1500  Wash.npon  DC  20*36 
Milclieil  Friedlander  8  Gittleman   1201  Conn  Ave    M*  WasAmgtOK.  K  20036 
Oavid  T  Modi   1875  Eye  Street  NW  17/5  Washington  OC  20006 

Do 
lo*n  Moehting.  2200  Mil!  Road  Aiaandria  VA  22314 
Roeert  E   Mottil  660  Creek  DO  Sevema  Part  MO  21146 
Martha  Moh«r  2000  K  Street  m  8th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006 
Brian  R  Moir   1255  23rd  Street  IM  1800  Washington  OC  20037 
Peter  A  Molinaro  1100  15th  Street  IM.  II200  Washington.  DC  20005 
Rotert  M  Moliter.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    m  1865  Washington.  K  20CO4 
John  y  Miller   1707  I  Street  IM  1725  Washington  DC  20036 

Oo 
Roftert  H  Molionan  912  Sytvan  Avenue  ■  "-4 

Rooeit  A  Moiolsliy.  5025  W.scmsi"  Ave  .n  DC  20016 

C  Manly  Mpin.  1010  Wisconvn  Awn.<   i. . .  .:jn  DC  20007 

CkratovMf  Mooet.  1957  E  St    IM  Washington  DC  .'i;006 

McliMl  MoMOMy.  470  LEntant  Plaia  SW  East  Buiidng  47112  Washington.  OC  20024 
MM  C  Monul.  923  Riva  Ridge  Dnve  Great  Fans  VA  22066 
MntMi  Marlid  OewMpmnt  Co  305  West  Mercjiy  St    1303  Butte  MT  59701 
iMn  M  Monltomety.  1455  Pennsy<van.a  Ave    m  t60C  Washington  DC  20OO4 
Jokn  H  Mo«tgo«ieiy.  2715  M  Si .  IM.  1300  Washington  DC  2000' 

Do  

Do 
Gialiaiii  B  Moody.  PO  Bs  10110  South  Lake  lahoe  CA  95731 
lames  P  Mooncy   1724  Massachusetts  Ave    IM  Washington  OC  20036 
Aian  J  Moore   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  •6'5  Washington  DC  20004 
Aieeit  W  Moore.  7901  Westpart  Drive  McLean  VA  22102 
Aim  Moon.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    IIOOO  Washington  DC  20036 
CjiIos  Moon  1801  K  Slnel.  IM  1900  Washington  OC  20006 
Ot<t  Moon   1156  15lh  Si    NW  11015  Washington  DC  20005 
rvm*  A  Moon.  1133  Connectcut  *<e .  NW  Washington  DC  20031 .„ 

Do  


Paul  Moorenead  606  Massachusetts  Ave    NE  Wasltmgton  K  20002 
Ann  Moortiead  2571  Vernon  Dnve.  NE  Palm  Bay  Fl  32905 
Randall  B  Moortiead   1300  I  Street  NW  I1070C  Washington  DC  20005 
Eugene  Moos  Gene  Moos  1  Auociates  1000  16tli  Street  IM  1702  WasA>n|tDii.  DC  2003t . 
Oo  — 


EmployerA:i«nt 


Ameman  Newspaper  PuWiltiers  Asso 
BP  America  Inc 

American  Soc  ol  Itechanicai  Engineer! 
New  Yorti  Meaantile  Eichange  (N 


L.Oetty  LoOOy  

American  Croup  PrKtice  Assn  ...^ 

National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business  — 

Glass  Packaging  Institute 

Te>asgbit  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  cl  tHe  US 

Denny  Miller  Associates 

American  Council  o'  Lile  Insuiioce  Inc 

RamOow  LobOy  Inc 

LTV  Aerospace  8  Delensc  Co 

Lead  Industries  Association  Inc 

Citueni  •:-  ^^-vif  Control  o»  Acid  Ram  ICSCAR) 

Invei'  -  -  in  ol  Amrta  he 

Ame  *sjn 

Den-,  •'  ■      -. 

American  Banwis  Assn 

Miller  Balis  8  O'Neil  PC  IForAmencan  PuMc  Gas  Assn  (AKAU 

Boeing  Company 

Electronic  Industries  Assn 

Great  Northern  Insured  Annuity  Corp 

Pacific  Medical  Center 

Protessiona)  Services  Counci' 

Schult:  8  Chei  (tor  Chicago  Research  and  Trading  Crous: 

U  S  F'deiity  8  Guaranty  Co 

City  of  DuOugue 

City  ot  Laiedo 

City  ol  Si  Louis 

Kenton-Boone  Caoie  Television  Board 

Montgomery  County  Governi^ni 

Coastal  Corporation 

E  R  Souipo  and  Sons  lie 

Boeing  Corneal 

Coeur  d'Aienr  v    ■ 

Makah  Tnta  : 

Marine  Engineer^  Benf*  c  3  Assn 

Moinentum  90 

Oi'n  Corporation 

Pacit<  Nuclear  Systems  Inc 

Port  »l  iKOffla 

'jif,^  r.;-,r:'.l'  .1- 

''inspotalion 

1. :.     ..      J  itTv..    t.-!  Council  (THIDECI 
Iroutiodge.  Inc 

American  Brush  ManulKruters  Assn 
Chase  Manhattan  Corp 
Federation  lor  American  Immigration  Reform 
I P  King  Auction  Co 
W  R  Grace  8  Co 
Philip  Morns  Management  Cor; 
Anerican  Couxil  of  Life  Insurance  In: 
American  Fishmg  TKkie  Manufacturers  Assr 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ot  America 

CF  Induslnes  Inc 

Southern  Companv  Services  Inc 

Biogf-   -- 


Coa 

Com- 

*me  R»'.0'.'    , 
Houghton  M.'< 
Mortgage  in->L 
National  Ca' 
Smith  Barm-i 

Turn*'  fi     ' 
L.Of  ■ 

Cer.- 
Pot. 
Am. 
Pt:  ■ 
Nar 
£   I 


■mtion  TV 
•,ines  Assn  of  lara 
'-,  Cii  ■ . 
"  rj~i 

-        .      .;•*-, 

1.  Co    Inc 


•  hic 

•Ccminco  American  Inc 


Receipts 


.  and  Surgeons 

•!....„        _     ._.    _,«iai  Security  8  Medicare 
I  I'Sher  Wayiand  Coooei  1  Leader  (For  IMcmational  Commun<atioiis  Assn) 
I  Union  CarSide  Corp 
'    -'<  Co 

1. locales  Ltd  iFor N'ssan  Motor  Company.  Ltd) 

;  -.cr  j'f.  I'i  (For  Nissan  Motor  MarjfKtunng  Corp.  USAI 

VL-CIC 

A^WL'aieu  Cer.tia.  wMira^ivs  ol  America 
Ciliiens  tor  a  Sound  Economy 

Phil.p  Morrs,  Inc 

loseph  E  Seagram  I  Sons.  Inc 

Murray  Scheer  8  Montgomery  (For  National  Assn  ol  Slate  Outdoor  Recreation 

l.aison  Officers) 
National  Rural  Water  Assn  .   . 

Murray  Sctieer  8  Montgomery  (For  Oklahoma  Stale  Medcal  Assn) 
League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe 
National  Cable  Television  Assn  Inc 
Atchison  Toceka  8  Santa  Fe  Raihnay  Co  ._____... 

NMTBA  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

American  Teitile  Manutxturcrs  Institute  Inc 

C  Penney  Co  Inc 

Agusta  Gnup 

OCA  kitemalwiji.  Inc  IForSocide  Nalnnaie  dOtude  c<  de  Const  de  Moleurs 

dAviatnnl 

Pence  Intemational     - 

Press  Telewsntt 


North  Ameocao  Fhilipi  Cwt       - - 

American  Oat  Assn 

Coalitnn  lor  Affvmeni  ol  Rcseaith  on  A|n  Food  I  Envtmnnit 


S.0OO.0O 


17.4I(S9 

2^00000 

501(4 

3  18900 


750000 

1000  00 
6  720  00 
2.50000 

405  00 

16000  00 
1.250  00 


2.585  00 


78  00 


7150 


Eipendiluns 


7.500  00 


U.70 


1.53000 

nttn 


707  94 
125.00 


un«i 


3  000  00 

2.460  00 

1000  33 

U3  33 

300  00 

245  00 

4.000  00 

3.265  00 

1875  00 

1.530  00 

3  000  00 

2  460  00 

1062  50 

862  00 

1.125  00 

928  00 

1.200  00 

1.000  00 

1.50000 

1.23500 

1.00033 

833  33 

4  000  00 

3.265  00 

1000  33 

83333 

34  000  00 

617  11 

3.600  00 

525  00 

980 

1  739  72 

60000 

650  00 

1.750  00 

19000  00 

4  388  73 

7  128  07 

460  07 

500  00 

56  70 

4.21152 

11300  00 

1.725  00 

15  000  0C 

5.600  00 

689100 

163  44 


6  000  00 

425  00 

142  94 

3  00000 

22  000  00 

500  00 
4195 

1.51049 

3.50000 

500  00 

1.725  00 

2.09100 

2  18926 

50000 

?.»?  50 

60000 

5  000  00 
164  00 

3000 
132  00 

1.800  00 

1.125  00 

300  00 

948  57 

4  80000 
500  00 

13013 
IISJl 

16.675  00 

1.000  00 

1.200  00 

500  00 

1.846  M 

2500 
(940 

4.00000 



fodbbb 

1114927 
6.829  54 

485.00 
10.190  99 
5,095  46 

Jn 


i  (I  r\ 


'MW/ 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Empire/Client 


Receipts 


Eipendrtures 


Oo 
te 
to 
Dt 
Ot 
Do 


Richard  M  Moose.  1020  19th  Street.  NW,  1600  Washington  DC  20036  . 

Un  M  Moran.  1015  15th  Street.  NW  4802  Washington.  DC  20OO5 

Tim  E  More,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006  

Judith  Morehouse,  1700  N  Moore  Street  Rossiyn  VA  22209   _ 

Dudley  Digges  Morgan  Ul,  4900  Baronne  Street  New  Orleans,  LA  70II5  . 
EM  Chip  Morgan.  PO  Box  257  Stoneville.  MS  38776 


J  Raillon  Morgan.  1350  I  Street.  NW  11000  Washington.  DC  20005 

John  Morgan.  1925  K  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006  - 

Peter  Denis  Morgan.  777  14lh  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20005    

Stephen  L  Morgan.  5201  Leestiurg  Pike,  11111  Falls  Church,  VA  22041  

Morgan  Lewis  i  itciuii.  1800  M  St..  NW.  8800  N.  WaUuigtaii.  K  2003(  . 
Oo  - — 


Oo 
D* 
Oo 


William  G  Monn   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  IISOO-N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703 

James  A  Morrill.  1726  M  St .  IM.  4901  Washington.  DC  20036    

Gerald  D  Moms.  555  New  Jersey  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  DC  20001    

Joseph  Morns.  1101  15tti  Street.  NW  1202  Washington,  OC  20005 

Tom  C  Morris  1776  Eye  Street  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20006  

James  Momson  601  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  4700  Washington,  DC  20004-2602  ... 

John  W  Momson  5535  Memjsteaa  Wa»  Spr.ngfield.  VA  22151     

William  C  Momson,  2001  North  Adams  St  Arlington,  VA  22201  

Momson  8  Foerster.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    IM  Washington,  DC  20006 

Vjlene  T  Mono,  1020  19th  St ,  NW  1600  Washington.  OC  20036  

Cveiyn  M  Morton.  1909  K  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20049      . _. 

Russell  N  Mosher.  950  N  Gietie  RC    «160  Arlington  VA  22203      

Jack  Moskowiti.  701  N  Fairfai  Street  Alejanana,  VA  22314-7807        : 

Shelley  R  Moskowit:.  23*  Mass  Ave    NE  4608  Washington.  OC  20002  _ 

Dorothy  I  Moss,  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington  OC  20005 
Moss  Asswiates.  Inc,  2450  Virginia  Ave    NW  Washington.  OC  2003? 
Gerald  J  Mossmghotf   HOC  15th  Street  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20O05 
John  J  Motley.  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW.  4700  Washington.  DC  20024  . 
L  A  Motley  and  Company.  1800  K  Street  NW  41000  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do  _ „ ^ 


Oo 

Do 


Motor  and  Eouipment  ManulKlurers  Association   1325  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  (600  Washington  DC  2O0O4 

Motor  Vehicle  Manulacturers  Assn  ol  the  US  .  Inc  7430  Second  Avenue  4300  Detroit  Ml  18202  „ 

Thomas  0  Moollon  Jr .  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  1400  Washington  DC  70004  -., 

Katharine  R  Mountcastle  2030  M  St  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Paul  W  Mousseau  Jr .  3000  K  Street  NW  Penthouse  3-A  Washington.  DC  20O07 

Mudge  Rose  Guthrc  Aleunder  8  Ferdon  2121  K  Street  NW  4700  Washington.  DC  20037  .„ 

Muldoon  Murphy  8  Faucette  5101  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  1508  Washington.  DC  20016     

Richard  1  Muller  PO  Bo«  66763  Washington  Souare  Station  Washington  OC  20036    

John  A  Mullen.  1627  K  St    IM.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ann  Mulligan.  1730  M  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Albert  E  Mullin  Jr.  Ill  Powdermill  Rd  Maynard.  MA  01754 

Tracy  Mullin   1000  Connec!«ut  Ave    NW  4700  Washington.  OC  20036  

Morton  L  Mullms.  700  14th  Street  IM  41100  Washington  DC  20006  

Betty  I  Munis.  1301  Pennsylvania  A«  .  4300  Washington  OC  20001  

James  Brian  Munroe.  1300  Eye  Street,  IM,  4520  Washingtiin.  OC  20005 

James  F  Murphy.  6200  Oaktree  Blvd  Independence,  OH  41131  _ 

James  Jackson  Murphy   1720  I  Street,  NW  7th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006  

Jeanne  Mane  Murphy.  805  15th  St    NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 
Michael  M  Murphy   I  Id  17th  St    NW  4400  Washington  OC  20036 

Paul  T  Murphy  PO  Bo.  619500  Dallas.  TX  75261  

Daniel  H  Murray.  1133  21sl  St .  HW.  (900  Washington.  DC  20036  — 

Hyde  H  Murray  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  OC  20024  

Margaret  R  Mumy.  2501  M  Streel.MN  1400  Wishingtor.  DC  20037  

Oo    

Rosemary  Gnffm  Murray.  Crystal  Parti  Four  2345  Ciysial  Dnve  Artington.  VA  22207 

Muruy  8  Scheer.  2715  M  Street  IM  (300  Washington.  X  20007 

Do 

Do  .- - -.-- . 


Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

De 

Do  . 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oa 

08 

Oo 

0* 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 


Robert  Musil.  1616  P  Slieel.  HW.  1320  Washington.  K  20036    

Robert  )  Muth.  180  Maiden  Ln  New  Yorti,  NY  10038  

Mutual  Lile  Insurance  Co  Ta>  Committee,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue  Milwaukee.  Wl  53202  . 
Fred  Mutz  Associates.  1200  Hew  Hampshire  Ave.  HW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do 
Paul  J  Myer.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW  (605-607  Washington  DC  20024-2520  .  . 

Gary  D  Myers.  501  2nd  Street.  NE  Washington  DC  20002  

Karen  Magee  Myers.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  41300-N  Washington.  OC  20004  ... 

Peter  C  Myers  50  F  Sireet.  IM,  (9O0  Washington  DC  20001      _ 

Chnstoplier  Alton  Mynck.  PO  flo  65493  Washington  DC  20035-5493 

HHD  Industnal  Forum,  1825  K  Street  NW  (807  Washington,  DC  20036 

Alan  Y  Nattaiin,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  HW  Washington  DC  20036    

Do  

David  Scott  Nance,  808  17th  Street.  NW  (300  Wasshington.  K  20O06-39I0  ... 
John  Francis  Nash  Jr .  1 100  Connecticut  Ave  IM  (1300  Washington.  DC  2003(  . 

Gary  M  Nateman.  1225  Eye  Street.  HW  (825  Washington,  OC  20005    

Hardy  L  Nathan.  1750  K  St    IM  Washington  DC  20006 


National  kademies  pi  Practice  1023  15lh  Street  HW  4300  Washington.  DC  20005 
NjtiOMl  A|  Underwnters  Inc.  3501  Thurston  Ave  Anoka  MN  55303 


National  Air  Trittic  Controllers  Assn.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  IM  (845  Washington.  DC  20001  

National  Atsn  lor  Biomedical  Research  818  Connecticut  Aw   IM.  (303  Washington.  K  20006  . 


Fettig  Donalty  8  Agarwai     

Harvest  States  Cooperative 

Korean  Soyfiean  Processors  Attn  . 

Kraft  General  Freds  

Pacific  Cargoes,  inc 


Star  Trading  8  Marine.  Int  

AmerKan  Eipress  Co         ,   . 
Amencan  Consulting  Engineers 
Associated  General  Contractors  ol 

Boeing  Company         

Southern  Forest  Products  Assn  

Delta  Council  

Ford  Motor  Co        

Communications  Workers  ol  Amenca  

National  Assn  of  Realtors    

American  Cemeteiy  Assn 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  HHTSA  FMVSS  205  SMidlri  . 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co    

Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coaliton  . 


Presbytenan  Hospital  Cily  o<  New  Tiik,  cl  *L  . 

Satety-K*en  Corp    

Scotch  Whisky  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  . 

Scott  Paper  Co 

American  Fed  of  Teachers  


National  Assn  ot  Margarine  Manufacturers  

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  , 

Business  Eiecutives  for  National  Secunty.  bic 

National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Services  

Meat  Importers  Council  of  America.  Inc ~ 

Micron  Technology.  Ix   

Amencan  Ejpress  Co      

Amencan  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  

American  Boiler  Manulacturers  Assn.  tac  

United  Way  ot  America      

Neighbor  to  Neighbor  Action  Fund  _. _. 

American  Medical  Assn         ...„.«„ 

Association  ol  Bank  Holding  Cos      . 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn _„ 

National  Fed  of  Indepenoent  Business 

AOecitrus  -  Brazilian  Citrus  Assn    _ _. 

Adicai  

ANK^  -  National  Assn  of  Citnc  Industries 


Sawyer/Miller  Group  (for  Philippine  Sugar  Regulatory  Admio) 


Pk.Iic  Telesis  Gioop — 

Common  Cause 

Wealth  Management  Corp  (Forfmryan  International.  LM) 

U  S  Assn  of  Importers  ot  Tektiie  and  Appaiel  (USITA)  

United  Savings  of  Teias.  FSB 

Chiysler  Corporation     .. 

FMC  Corporation  

League  of  Women  Voters  ol  the  United  Stales 

Digital  Equipment  Corp  _ 

National  Retail  Merchairts  As» 

Monsanto  Company  ___ 

Public  Lands  Council  

Hoffmann-La  RKhe.  Inc  r— — - 

Cenlerior  Energy  Corp.  et  al 


American  Academy  of  Actuaries 

Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Inc     

American  President  Companies.  Lid,  till.  . 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp  

BellSouth  Corp  

American  farm  Bureau  Federation 


Mdeod  8  Plies  (ForAmerKan  Assn  ol  Cnip  Insoicnl 

McLeod  8  Pires  (For  National  Rural  Telecom  Assn)  

US  Air.  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Dental  Schools - -_, 

Atochem  NA     ™™.„.. 

Bear  Steams  t  Co '. 

Benton  Mortgage  Company 

City  of  PtiilaOelphia 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co    .-- 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Heme  Life  insurance  (^         

Independence  Blue  Cross  __. 

Independent  Laboratory  Consortium 

Industry  Council  lor  Tangible  Assets ~ 

Iron  On  Assn  

LTV  Corporation  

National  Council  of  Coal  Lesson  ; 

New  England  Mutual  Lite  Insuraxe  Co 

Pacific  Mutual  Lite  Insuraxe  Co    

Penh  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  

Philadelphia  Port  Corp    

Players  Club  international 


Pmvidenl  Mutual  Life  Insuranct  Co  l( 
Shubert  Organization.  Ix 
Swaziland  Sugar  Assn 

Sweetener  Users  Assn  

'empie  University 


Prtifessionais  Coaliton  lor  Nadcar  Arms  CooM 
Asana  Inc ~ 


Amencan  Banters  Assn  . 
Government  of  Romania 
Northern  Telecom  Ix  .... 
Fertilizer  Institute 


Electronic  Data  Sirsteffls  Corp 

Fami  Credit  Couxil 


National  AgnChemcal  Retailers  Assn  . 


Koteen  8  Naftalm  (FoiAlascom.  Ix)  

Koteen  8  Naftalm  (For  Telephone  8  Data  Systems.  Inc) 

Stewart  and  Stewart 

Milliken  8  Company  „ 

Beer  Institute 

Food  Martieting  InstiMt 


928  75 

6.829  54 

13.679  13 

6.82954 

928  75 

928.75 


3J75.00 

'  1.56800 

14.06100 

1.500.00 

1.500  00 

1,750,00 

imoo 


142.50 

10.000  00 
15.222  55 


IJOOOO 
»7» 

(Toiib 

592'3b 

17  156.25 

2.78600 

2500 

900  OC 

1.000.00 

9.57000 

4.07370 

5.50000 

433!480  JS 

15  000  00 

6.15918 

3.000  00 

709  70 

1.650  00 

2.250  00 

2.400  00 

334  62 

20.000  00 

2.800  00 


1.00000 


aoon 


8.125M 
1J2100 
1.59600 

BOO  00 

500  00 
50000 

25000 
500  OC 
500  OC 
lOOK 

400D0 

250  m 

15000 

300  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

2.000  00 

liOO.OO 

50000 

400  00 

40000 

500  00 

450  00 

2.63580 

250.00 

68.000  00 

22.000  00 


4.500.00 
2U.O0 


74.raia 


5.00000 

500.00 
9.07500 


12J09.00 
242.500  00 


1.18610 
7831 
12^00 


30622 
144  00 


9200 


19JI0 
02190 


175  56 
100  00 


3O0O0 
20341 


225(5 
5JB624 

433.480  39 

10380 
3000 

'"iSJM 


40.00 
5516 


tll3 

200  JO 

677413 
25007 
57  JO 


1100 


nst 


90  OC 
28  00 


27  00 
22.06162 

a^miis 


1.44500 
128.78 


ajaooo 


42103 
1.91800 
1.1(2.50 
14.70839 
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Orftnuation  oi  Indmdul  Filini 


Natioiul  tssn  tor  ltt.|Wiortooi)  Schoolj,  Inc.  J35  Lacust  Si  hmiwrili  PA  152H  .     .  „  ,^n 

Nalioiul  tow  Hx  SiKli  Cir  Auto  Rkib.  Inc  (MSCAR)   IMI  $«»(»«»  BouKvarii  Diytona  BwcH.  ft  3»I5 

)lj|«n<i  tow  Iw  Jnilomw)  Sovicn  S535  Hempite*)  Wiy  55nn|1«i<l  V*  22151 

Itatnnd  tow  ol  fcf  InMic  Sokhi.jIs  «M0  CotiOo'  Ci    Suite  C  toilswl*,  MO  20705 

Itotnoji  taw  ol  Bnuocjstm   ini  *  Si*  m  Wjsh.nfton  DC  20O36  ^ 

Itatiaiiii  tow  ol  CM.n  Bnj|  SloiM.  Inc.  CO  B«  141/049  teunOiu.  V*  22313  

•Utawai  tow  ol  Cmo  Insunnct  »|«iilj  3M1  Ihutslor  *m  VmM.  M»  5i303     _       

IMitMl  tow  ol  FtOenI  Em(*»«e»  3500  Mmlc  »«enu.  Suitt  1650  Oillis  TX  '»H  

I  tew  ol  F«)et|l  Wenmnwv  1023  ISlh  SIrwl  m  1300  WjW.<i|1oo  DC  20005  

•I  tow  ol  MttundMl  Colleies  t  U-w-.tf^  :??  C  '•    fWl  1750  »Hsll'"l^  K  20001 

Itatotiji  tow  ol  W«  ComMn«   145',  p.      ...     ^^    i         «.       «'"  '*L.'™SJ,  ,  ,„,    

lljtionil  tow  0lM»nulKlurtr5   1331  '^       • .-     ■^  ■  *        "         pon.  DC  200041703         , 

lUlionjI  tow  ol  Mulutimiurjnct  Cm       _'.._,-.  '     '  '"^'iP''"'!  H^ZLi" 

Nalanil  tow  (H  S«unt«  and  Commttt.a.  »iloiMyi  .iOO  i  ,.  -    "-    '  =  ■  '  *'"'";£»"■  *  '*'''> ' 

National  tow  ol  In*  I  iKhnicai  ScnooU,  2251  Wisainvn  A,^    f-  -         .        W-  ™0'  __. 

National  tow  ol  Inick  Stoj  Opetaloo.  Inc   1199  N  Fairlai  Slitt;   >,■..  !^~'^  -,„'•,"  '"''  — 

National  B««i  Wdolwalers  Aan,  5205  Letsbu'i  Cili«  »I600  Falli  Cnuren  »A  22041  

National  Bnxler  Council   1155  15111  St    IWdlaWinilon  X  20005  — 

National  Bij»in«i  Accralt  tow   1200  Iftn  St    m  1200  WaWmpon,  DC  20O3S-2598  

National  Can*  Iei«i»pon  tasn  Inc   1724  Majsaciiuwtts  A«    m  Wjsnmiton.  X  20036  ..._ 

National  CatlUfflw  s  taw  5420  S  Qurtec  StrW  PO  8a  34%  tn|*«oo<l,  CO  M155  

National  Cirnn  C»i«  Ajsn,  PO  Ba  161206  Austin   IK  78716  1206  

National  Coalrtwn  lor  Fait  Ira*  7200  Wisconsin  A«cnu«  BdlwKla.  MO  20814         _       .  

National  Comm  o*  CiliM  (  Stales  lor  AiMine  S»ry<e  IransponalKin  Bld|    MI'S  na  m  SSI5»  

National  Comm  to  Presrve  Social  S«cunl»  800  »  Strwl  m  1800  Washmiton  DC  20006  -^..ij;^ 

National  Comm  Ajamst  Repiissne  l»jislalion  236  Massacnusttls  Awnue,  Nl  M06  Wasl>in|to«.  K  (wik  

National  Commtrtial  Finance  taw,  225  W  34in  SI  New  Tort.  NY  10122  

National  Coopwalive  Busin«ss  Assn   1401  New  tort  A«e  .  I«N  »1  lOfl  WaWmjton  DC  20005 — 

National  Conon  Cou«il  ol  America.  PO  80  12285  Mempliis  IN  38182  ^ 

National  Council  lor  Lan|ua|es  »  l"l  I  Studies  300  lit  Sltwt  Suite  211  INashineton  DC  20Q0Z  ___. 

National  Council  ol  Afncultural  tmiilo^ers,  1735  I  StrW  m  1704  WaWmpon,  OC  20006  

National  Council  ol  Farmer  Coooeratnes  50  F  Strwt  N«l,  MOO  WasHmiton  OC  20001  

National  Cooxii  ol  Savinn  Inslitulws   1101  ;5tli  SI    m  MOO  Wasfi.njion  OC  20005    

National  Electrical  ManuUctureT  Assn  2101  I  Sirwt  m  »300  Wasninpon  OC  20037        ^ 

National  Enyirtmmenlai  Slrilnies.  600  Nei.  Mampsliire  A«    l««l  11010  »IJsn.n|ton,  DC  20037   

Do 
National  Fed  ol  InoepeniJent  Business.  150  W  20tli  Aw  San  Mateo  CA  94403 
National  Food  Processors  tasn   1401  New  Yort  Aiienue  (•».  MOO  Wasninpon.  DC  20005 
National  Grain  k  F«ed  tow   1201  New  Yort  Awnue.  18*  »850  «(8Win|ton  OC  20005 
National  Gram  trade  Council  1030  15lli  Street  N*  11020  Washmiton  OC  20005 
National  Granje,  1616  H  SI ,  KN  Wasnmfton  OC  20006 

National  Grocers  taw   1825  Samuel  Morse  Onve  Reilon  »A  22090  -■- 

National  Guard  tasn  ol  the  US    One  Massachusetts  Ave    *»  Washmiton,  OC  20001    -j—^-r™- 
National  Independent  AulomoOile  Dealers  Assn  2521  Brown  BIM)    Suite  100  Arlin^oo,  l»  MN-UH 

National  Insurance  Consumer  Oriani/ation   344  Commerce  Street  Alaandna,  VA  22314   

National  leased  Hoosin|  taw,  2300  M  St    m  1260  Washmiton.  OC  20037  

National  Kensed  Bewraie  Asw,  4214  Kin|  Street  West  Alnandna,  VA  22302 

National  Motorsports  Comm  ol  Actus   1501  Stotie  Boulevard  1101  Northtirool,  II  60062 

National  Muiti  Mousini  Counc.   1250  Connecticut  Ave  .  UK  1620  Washmpon  OC  20036 

National  PesI  Control  Assn,  810O  Oat  SI  Dunn  Lorin|,  VA  22027 

National  Realty  Comm.nee   1250  Connecticut  Ave  ,  m  »630  Washmjlon,  DC  20036 

National  Retail  Federation   1616  M  Street  *»,  1600  Washmpon  K  20006 

National  Ri|ht  to  Wort  Committee,  8001  Bradooct  Rd    1600  Spnn|t«id  VA  22160 

Nal«nai  Rural  EledrK  Cooperative  tasn,  18C0  Massaciusetts  Ave   m  Washmiton  OC  20036 

Nat«nal  Rural  Letter  Carriers  tasn   1448  Du lie  St    1100  Ateundna,  VA  22314 

National  SocietY  ol  Pretessionai  Engineers   1420  fcn|  Street  Aloandria  VA  22314 

National  Sott  Onnt  tasn   HOI  16th  St    MN  Washinfton  K  20036 

National  Stone  tow   1415  Elliot  Place  m  Washmiton  K  20007 

National  Stratefies  l«  888  17th  Street  m   12th  Floor  Washmjion  DC  20006 

Do 

Ol 

Do 


NatKWtl  TeWlWM  Ceofcnhw  Asw.  K26  fwo^lMnra  Am  .  MN  WaWmfton  OC  20037 
National  Iii»  Dealers  t  Retreaders  tow   1250  En  Street,  m.  MOO  Washington  K  20005       .. 
National  Iruck  Eguipmenl  tasn  38705  Seven  Mile  Road,  4345  livonia  Ml  48152 
National  Venture  Capital  Association   1655  N  Fort  Meyer  Or ,  1700  Aflmpon,  VA  22209 
National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  tasn  201  Part  Washmiton  Court  Falls  Chuitli.  VA  22046 
Irene  Nalividad   400  S  Kensmiton  Strtd  Arlin|ton   VA  22204 
Pamela  Neal   1301  Pennsylvanu  m  1300  Washin|to<i,  DC  20004 
R<t  I  Neal   1800  South  Baltimore  Ave  lulsa  ON  74119 
Karen  I  Neale  2501  M  Street  N«  Washmiton  DC  20037 

Mary  Eliiabeth  Ne«u  517  Jnd  Street  Nl  Washinpon,  DC  20002 

Janet  E  Neigh  519  C  Street,  Nt  Washmpon  DC  20002  

Frederict  W  Ntill.  600  5lh  Slieet  Aurora.  «.  60505  

Ncrll  t  Company.  Inc.  815  Connecticut  Ave   NN.  MOO  Washin|to«  DC  70006  

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

e* 

to 
Oi 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 


Ntili  MuiicnMl  ft  1 
Do 


.US 


Kum 


Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 


losevh  I  Nellis   1350  I  Stre«t,  NW  9th  Floor  Washmpon,  OC  20004     .... 
Christine  V  Nelson.  2501  M  SIrwl  MN  MOO  Washmpon  K  20037    .... 

Do  

I  CoMe  Nelson   1004  Dutc  St  Attundna  VA  22314  _._ 

Eric  G  Nelson  2000  M  Street  NW  1550  Washmpon  DC  20O36  

lisanne  Nelson  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  SE  Washmpon,  OC  20003 

Mart  E  Nelson   1825  I  Strwl  NW  MOO  Washmpon  OC  20006  

Scott  E  Nemanch   150  1  Mitvjai  »*    rSOO  Chica|0,  1  60601      

Lynda  L  Nefsesian   ;  **   •       "ishmpon  K  20005    

Fre4enctM  NesOitt  •>  -       •  '■■       •*».  Washmpon  K  20006 

MartNtstlen   1300  I  .^  ot.   *n   <    .«.;.     ilor  OC  20005-4107       

Nelwort,  806  Rlwde  Island  Hue    N(  Nasninpon  K  20018 

E  Win  Neumann.  1130  Connecticul  Avenue  IM.  1830  Washmpon  K  20036 

Louts  H  NevMl.  IMS  K  SNmL  NW.  1200  WMm|Iw.  SC  2S0fo — 


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 


EmpUytf/Client 


National  Boer  WMiMltn  Aoi 


EcoMannt  

FounMwn  lit  Ecmmm  —t  CnuMMMaUl  tHfUt,  tm 


Receipts 


National  Rtl»l  MlitliMli  t 


Alliance  lor  Capital  Access  , 
Banner  Industries  Inc 
Manor  Cart 
Tnan  Group 


Natividad  Associates  IFor  Philippine  Embam)  „ 

National  Cattlemen  s  tosn     

Mapco  Inc  - 

Chemical  Manutxturtrs  Asm.  hie 

David  lurch  (  toso 

Hospice  tow  ot  Amerca/Natanal  Assn  lor  Home 


Cm. 


American  Methanol  Institute 

General  E«ctnc  Industrial  and  Power  Systems 

Government  ol  lamaica 

Hashemite  Kinidom  ol  Jordan 

Islamic  Republic  ot  Patistan 

lomt  Diseases  North  General  HespiUI  

Kin|dom  ol  Morocco  _ 

Korea  Foreijn  trade  tosn      -._ 

Puerto  Rico  Economic  DevtMfMM  MMNlMiii 

RepuDiic  ot  Cole  d  Noire      

Republic  ot  Guinea 

Republic  ol  Kenya    ,, — 

Rossmg  Uranium  U8 . 

City  ol  Fer|us  Falls ., 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co 
National  tow  ot  Chapter  13  trustees 
National  Council  Saiai  Security  Manafemcai 
North  Amencan  Eouipmenl  Dealers  Astn   ..... 

PHM  Group,  Inc  _ 

Senior  Etfcutivcs  Assn         . 

Soo  line  Corporation  — ... — ____.. 

lACA  International  Airlines   ._ — 

Pharmacy  Freedom  Fund  — 

Mcleod  t  Pires  iFor  United  Eu  Assn) 
Mcleod  (  Plies  (For  United  Eu  Producers)  .- 

American  Subcontractors  tosn 

North  American  Telecommunication  AlU 

National  Audubon  Saiely 

SEMAIECM   Inc 

Brydies  Riscborou|h  Moms  Frsniic  I  MilMr  . 

Pharmaceutical  ManulKlurtrs  Assn — 

International  tosn  ol  Fire  FnWers  ..__ 

Amer«an  Soybean  tow  — 


Southern  Company  Services  Inc  . 

Ihachei  Proltitl  t  Wood  (For  American  Savinis  Bant.  FSB) _ 

Ihacher  Proltitt  I  Wood  (For  Caslme  Partners) 

IhKhet  Proltitt  I  Wood  (For  Great  Western  Savings.  Federal  Savings  6  iMnI 

Ihacher  Proltin  i  Wood  (For  Peoples  Westchester  S«M|s  BmU  

TiMcher  Proltitt  i  Wood  (For  Rmer  Bant  America) 


1.102  71 

1.62602 

47!l34il 


200  00 

1.800  00 

327.543  37 

I6.0OOOO 
9.250  00 

11128100 
2.75000 

108  627  45 

4  000  00 

3,513  49 

1.904.784  00 

1.173  00 

27  550  00 
105,601  87 
16  187  50 

13.98142 
33  678  72 
4  468  94 

5.000  00 

12  500  00 

43  429  00 

600  00 


2i,6»n 

3000  00 

52.373  00 


2.m.N 

IJMN 


6J77  00 

■  8712  27 

32.608  00 
tOjMOO 


15.000W 

7.56094 
2.422  50 
27.000  00 
6  214  00 
644  686  99 

1.00000 
15  000  00 
1000  00 
5.250  00 
1.250  00 
2.700.00 
11S.1B 

iM.i)6eoo 
120.00000 

150.00000 


ilirnooo 

72JIM.n 

■  rodood 

4,00000 
1,50000 

3,500  00 
5.000.00 
SMOJO 


4.50000 
3J9700 

leim 

ffm 
(oeeat 

13.57200 
7.500  00 

40.62526 
6.074  57 


lipenditMCS 


1.10726 
657SJ9 
47.1Mil 


2397 

62,79200 

3J43N 

327.54337 

6J0000 


14.90310 

2,75000 

31.65033 

113  452  01 

4,000  00 

5.103  45 

1904.714  00 

4,91921 

1 1,684  N 

83125 

105.60187 

26J0I33 


4  468)4 

63247 

5  758  31 
2.70O0O 

600  00 
6.2U75 


2l.t2S.0t 
1.03950 
12.447  20 
12.96611 

imB 

'  imii 

10,90264 


6J27MI 
njUlii 
8.71227 
4.18962 
33.304  N 
107V)  00 
22530 


644 

69  97 

3431 

2  884  62 

6,214  00 

5  695  03 

87,75341 

14J6225 

5087 
336  41 

33i4 

704  97 
8.137  52 

7.m.n 

1.77232 
11315 

1.467  74 
20.66063 

1.42040 
24.S0I.12 

1.44236 


20  00 
20500 


105  00 
360.00 


33034 

19714 
21747 


l«« 


Organiiation  or  Individual  Filin| 


Oo 
Oo 


New  Cniland  Rehabilitation  Hospital.  2  Rehab  Way  Wobuni.  MA  01(01 

New  Yort  State  Bankers  tosn  485  lampon  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10017  . 

Lilian  Ann  Newby  2301  M  Street  m  Washmpon,  OC  20037    

G(Or|cS  Newman,  7915  tones  Branch  Or  McLean  VA  22102  

Wiiiaffl  B  Newman  Ir    PO  Bar  23451  Washmeton,  OC  20026    

Newman  6  Holtiinier  PC  ,  1615  I  St    NW,  41000  Washmpon.  OC  20036  . 
t  Brace  Nicholson,  1800  M  St ,  IM  Washmeton  DC  20036 
Martene  Nicholson,  1722  Eye  St    IM  Filtii  Fixr  Washmpon  DC  20006  ..„ 
Nicholas  K  Niemann,  One  Central  Part  Pla^a,  11 100  Omaha,  NC  68102  .... 
Do    — 


Alan  MssallK.  1133  IStli  Stitd.  NW.  8640  Wasbinpon.  OC  2000S  

Nissan  North  Amerea,  Inc,  750  17lh  Street,  m  MOl  Washmpon,  OC  20006 

Noon  Hargtave  Devans  6  Doyle.  One  Ihomas  Circle  IM  iSOG  Washmpon  DC  20005 

Do  

Jeffrey  P  Noah,  729  15th  Street,  NW  Wasliinpon  DC  20005         

Barbara  0  Nocerj.  955  lEnlant  Plaja,  SW  #5300  Washmpon,  OC  20024  

Walker  F  Nolan,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  4th  Floor  Washmiton.  DC  20004 


Nonprescription  Drag  Manufacturers  tosn,  1 150  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  41200  Washmpon.  OC  20036  . 

Robert  I  Nooter,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW,  ISOO  Washington,  DC  20024 

Oavid  F  Norcross.  1156  15«li  Sliwl.  IM.  8550  Washmpon  DC  20005 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


Myron  H  Nordquist.  1776  K  Street.  NW.  1210  Washmpon.  DC  20006 

North  American  Eiporl  Gram  tosn.  Inc.  1030  15th  Street.  NW.  il020  Washmpon.  DC  20005  . 

North  American  Telecommunications  tasn,  2000  M  St ,  NW,  (550  Washmpon,  DC  2O036  . 

Patnce  North-Rudin,  1133  21sl  Street,  IM  Washmpon.  OC  20036  

)  HallKk  Northcott.  1819  I  Street,  NW,  1200  Washmpon,  DC  20036-3822 

Northeast  Utilities  Sennce  Co,  Selden  SI  Berlin  CT  06037  

Russell  C  Notar.  1401  New  Yort  Ave.  IM  11100  Washmpon,  OC  20005  

Julie  Nouler  1015  Fifteenth  Street,  IM  180?  Washmpon,  DC  20005       

Steven  R  Nousen,  PO  Bo  3529  Portland  OR  57208  „ 

Mary  Ann  Novak,  555  12th  Street.  NW  1460  West  Tower  Washmpon.  DC  20004-1101 

PatrKk  J  Nuient.  1133  19lh  Street,  NW  Washmpon,  DC  20036        ,   -.. 

Silas  0  Nunn.  1110  Vermont  Avenue,  IM,  #1250  Washmpon,  DC  20005 : 

Nussbaum  t  Wald.  One  Thomas  Circle  IM  1200  Washmpon.  OC  20006 

Do  

C  0  Nyberg,  103  SW  24th  Sireet  Austm  MN  55912  

Hubert  K  OBannon.  50  F  Streef,  IM  Washmpon,  OC  20001     

0  Bannon  t  Gibbons  2550  M  Street  NW  1250  Washington,  DC  20037 

Do  

Geo-ge  OBea  )r ,  815  :6th  Street  NW  4701  Washington,  DC  20006     

Oman  K  0  Berry,  2000  K  St    NW  8in  Floor  Washmpon,  DC  20006 


Coleman  C  OBnen,  1709  New  Yort  Ave  ,  IM,  8801  Washmpon,  DC  20006 _._ _ 

David  0  0  Brien  0  Br«n  I  tasociates  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  IIOIO  Washmpon.  OC  20037  . 

Nancy  O'Brien,  2251  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  Washington,  OC  20007      

Raymond  V  0  Brien,  1600  M  St ,  IM  Washington,  DC  20036  

Rosemary  I  OBnen  805  15th  Street,  IM  1610  Washmpor  DC  20005-2207  

Oavid  OBnen  t  AssKiates,  600  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW,  IICIO  Washmpon.  OC  20037 

lenence  M  O'Conneli  II  444  N  Capitol  Street,  IM,  1711  Washmpon.  DC  20001 

James  £  O'Connor,  1101  15th  Street,  IM,  MOO  Washmpon  DC  20005  

Keliey  E  0  Connor,  216  7th  Street,  SE  Washmpon,  OC  20003    

Patnck  C  OConnor.  1125  R  Street.  NW.  8305  WjsHmpon.  OC  20006 

Do      

Oo 

Do 


Do 
Do 


0  Connor  t  Hinnao.  1919  PennqfMmt  Aw,  NW.  HOO  Washmpon.  DC  20006 

Do   - 

Do  

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Employer/Client 


ThKher  Proffm  6  Wood  (For  Standard  Federal  Sayings  I IMO) 
Ihacher  Proffitl  &  Wood  (For  ICF  Bank  Savings.  FS8)  


American  Public  Power  tasn 

BOM  Intrnationii,  Inc 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation        

Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Group  . 
American  Bar  tosn 
Banilays  Bank  PIC  , 


McGrath  North  Mullin  t  Xiltl.  PC  (For:  Nebraska  CatMic  Conlerenct) 

McGrath  North  Mullm  t  Kratz.  PC  (For  Septembertest  Salute  to  Labor.  tK)  . 

McGrath  North  Mullm  t  KraU,  PC  (For  UNO  Maverick  Boosters.  Inc) 

American  Logistics  tasn       

Nissan  Motor  Corporation,  U.S-A. . 

Amencan  Free  Trade  taw  _., 

Exeli  Container.  LP  

tasocialed  Builders  6  Contractors,  hie . 

Honda  North  Amcnca  Inc  ™ 

Edison  Electnc  Institute      

Proprietary  tasociation   _„_ 

American  farm  Bureau  Federation 


Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  t  Rhoads  IFor  tasociation  of  Schools  and 

Agencies  tor  the  Handicapped) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  6  Rhoads  (For  Coalition  lor  Affordable  Home 

Financing) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  6  Rhoads  (For:  National  tow  ot  Pnvate 

Schools  lor  Exceptional  Children) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  8  Rhoads  (For   Pilots  tosn  ol  the  Bay  and 

River  Delaware) 
Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  6  Rhoails  (For.  Ports  ol  Philadelphia  Mantine 

Eichange). 


Trancl  6  Tourism  Gov't  Attain  Covnei  . 

Matsushita  tiednc  Corp  ol  Amerca 


National  C^peratiw  Business  Assn 


American  Consulting  Engineers  CotmctI  . 

Port  of  Portlana  

Parsons  Bnnkerhoff  Inc 

MCI  Communications  Corp     

Shipbuilders  Council  of  Amenca 

American  Soc  ol  Composers  Authors  t 
National  Fwtball  League  Players  Assn 

Geo  A  Hormel  &  Co 

tasociation  of  American  Railroads 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  of  New  Yoik  . 
Underamters  at  Lloyd's  London 


United  Paperworkers  International  Union     ... 
National  (5onim  to  Present  Social  Secunty 

US  League  ol  Savings  Institutions    

Haney-Oavidson,  Inc 


National  tasn  ol  Trade  6  Technical  Schools 

ITT  Corporation     _ 

CF  Industries.  Inc 


A,  L  Williams  (  Cofflpany 

Keefe  Co  (For  Sanders  tesxiates.  hic)  . 

National  Council  ot  Savings  Institutions    

flonsts'  Transwond  Delivery  tasociation 

Kent  t  0  Connor  Inc  (For  Amencan  College  of  Crcupational 
Kent  t  0  Connor  Inc  (For  American  Supply  tosociation) 

American  Warehousemen's  tosociation 

National  tosn  ol  Fleet  Admmistratoa 

Steel  Tank  Institute  

Transportation  Lawyers  tew 

American  Bus  tesn  _ 

Amencan  Clinical  laboratory  tesn  ., 

Amencan  Family  Lite  tesurance  Co  

Amencan  Inst  of  Certified  Public  AccountaMs  .. 

Amencan  Insurance  tosn  

American  Maritime  Transport,  Inc     

American  Orthotic  8  Prosthetic  tosociation 

American  Soc  oi  tesn  Eiecutiws 

Amencan  Soc  of  Cataract  6  Retractnre  Swieiy  . 

Arthur  Andersen  8  Co    

Bionoi  Inc  

Center  tor  Manne  Conservation,  Inc  

China  Eiternal  Trade  Development  Council  . '... 

CitiMns  Savings  and  Loan  

City  ot  Minneapolis  „ — 

Coalition  tor  Affordable  Home  Fmanciiii  

Coca-Cola  Company  

Connaughi  LaOoralones.  Inc : 

CNA  Insurance  Co    

Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S..  he  

OKI  Memonal  Foundation    

Eastern  Michigan  Unnersity 

Ecomanne,  Inc        , 

Electronic  Data  Precessing  Auditors  tesoaatM 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Federal  Home  Ipan  Bank  of  Seattle  .. 
Forstmann  Little  8  Co 

Glass  Packaging  Institute _ 

Golden  Nugget  Inc         

Government  o*  £1  Salvador  _ 

Government  ol  Israel  Supply  Mission 
Go«mment  ot  Netherlands  Antilles  .. 
Health  Care  Financing  Study  Group  „ 
Hennepin  County 


Housmi  Study  (injop _ 

Hutchinson  Island  Limited,  he 

Investment  Company  Institute 

JC  Penney  Company,  Inc  

Kawasaki  Kisen  Kaisha,  Ltd  

Martin  Marietta  Corp    

MasterCard  hleniational  Inc 

Mercedes-Benz  ot  North  Amenca  hic 
Minnesota  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  . 

Mitchell  Sweet  8  tosociates 

Morgan  Grenlell  Grtup,  PIC 

Mortgage  Banters  Assr      

Mullendore  &  '?*  i^  


Receipts 


25.000  00 
1.500,00 


SjOOM 


40000 

8,40000 

19500 

226.10 


2.695  00 
3.297  00 
250000 
20000 
10.85164 

Mi2bo 


500  00 


300  00 

ijioojn 


16.450  00 

2780  00 

500  00 

"2.00000 
4J0000 
1371700 

2000  00 


2.00000 
3i00.00 


2.609.73 
7.762i0 


1273100 

10.880.00 

12.00000 

1.750.00 

1.00000 

500  00 

16.000  00 

34.50000 

20.000  00 

2.000  00 

5(400 

ansa 


10726 JO 


5.625.00 
6.000  00 
iJSiSt 


12.006  39 
12,60004 


1.000.00 
5.00000 

15^2940 
2J5000 

3^580  00 
10.60000 
11.724  66 
3.10637 
1.000  00 
4.00000 
30861 


1.154il 
2S.lMi» 


5.00000 
37.500.00 


26.300  00 
3JO0.00 


I2XKIj00 


3.000  00 
3785  00 
3.890  00 
3437  66 
250.00 
1.400.00 


Eiwnditures 


2.54859 

47  00 


iOOO 
47210 


(ISO 

63  91 

843  69 

4.400  00 

21850 


103^3 


4  00 


9300 
16.450  00 

4600 

2i44  56 

100  00 

i»d.03 

352502 


fata 


134.74 

2W947 

100  00 
157  28 
424  20 


SUM 
1J0600 

s.r».Jio 


50  00 
1.59642 


JMI 


174 


(  »\(,K1  ^N|(  >N  \1 


A  (  (  )K1)      H(  )l 


Nh 


J 


anuar\ 


:i.  nn^l 


January  .'?.  1991 
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Orfinuataii  w  ^ntmtiai  Fiims 


Ol 

k  . 
■•  . 

k  . 
Di 
Hi  . 
M 
Dt 

Hi 

k 


Di 

Oo 


tmil»  0 Connoi-IUiotr  777  14th  Stud  *»  Wjshmpor  K  200CS 

Tlionu$  k  OOn  1629  »  51 .  HW  IIOIO  Wa5hin|lon  DC  20006  

Htm  O'OHI  60O4  Wilminjton  Di  Burti«  V»  22015  - 

Win  F  aOo(i««ll.  1111  14lti  SI .  m  11100  WisMpO".  DC  2000S  - 

Kjitn  ODonMll   1957  t  S!«t.  I»«  Wasninitiyi.  DC  20006  

1  Din«l  onmnty  1625  K  St    *»  11090  Wiiliinpw,  K  20006 
Brxljtt  OCfjdr  955  Itnlint  d«j  SW  11202  »  Wasmintw  K  20024 
lane  OUvtt  815  16li>  SI    m  »llas*iopon  DC  20006 

I«(ri  OGiaOj  1600  RtHXX  hiand  »ymjf,  HM  WasHinilw  K  20036  

Bartan  [  OMara  PO  Bn  23992  Washinpon  DC  20026-3992    

Dean  OHare,  15  Mountain  V«w  Road  Wantn  lU  07061  -_ 

lantt  0K«»««   1200  17lh  SIr«et  m  Wasnmpon  K  20036      

OMttvtnj  t  Mjtre.  555  13tli  St ,  im  Wajti.niton,  DC  20004      

Do  

Do  

Oani«  J  fflkX  M.  1101  14tk  Snel.  NW.  1200  Msliwtloii.  00  70006 
Jowpti  O'Neil.  1000  HVilson  BM    13000  tumpon  VA  2^209 
inn*  P  O'Ikiil   1616  H  SItMi.  NW  Wasltinpon  K  20006 
Ofcill  aii«  «li».  PC.  1310  191(1  Stfwt.  m  Washmpon  DC  2003f 

Oo ~ . 

Oo 

0> 

Oo  .. 

Oo 

Oo . 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo  

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo  

Do 
Do 
Do 

Do  

Oo  

Oo       . 
Oo 

Oo 

lUltiiwii  f  ailxKr.  510  (  Stncl.  SE  Wnhinpon.  K  20003 

Oo 
lotin  I  ORourlK.  1850  M  StrKI  IM  Wasiimpon  DC  20036 
loKn  O'Sfiauilmrsq   1825  K  Slrrfl  IM  M07  WaiUmpon  DC  20006 
1  Denit  O'TooK   1 709  Nfw  To'k  An    IM  Wasi'npon.  K  20006 
M  D'anc  O'TwIt   lOOO  Wiun  BrvO    I230O  Aii.npon.  VA  22209 
SleoKtn  E  0  'oo*   1660  I  Si    IM  l«as^>npon  DC  20036 
lana  ft  Oakln.  '.;;6  I  Stmt  IM  t2'S  Waih.npoii.  DC  20006 
Paul  C  OaUty.  50  F  Strttt  IM  Watmnpon  DC  20001 
Han)  R  ODKr.  One  Mellon  Bant  Centti  11905  Pinttiur|h  PA  1526S'0001 
Kim  M  OOoi.  1020  19th  Slnel.  IM.  4700  Wasnmpon  K  20036 
Neil  H  (Wen   1776  K  Street.  NM  1600  Washmpon  X  20006 
Donald  G  Ofilvie.  1120  Connecticut  A«e    IM  Washmpon.  DC  20036 
Marion  Broxne  0|leili»  )r    1455  Penn5»iHnia  Ave    IM,  1525  IKash.npon.  OC  20004 
Onrtnjtein  I  Bro«n  655  Ihird  A«enue  New  rjn  NY  10OI7 
Michael  D  OlOat   180V  Ma»achu»ns  Awnue  IM  Washmpon  DC  20036 
Nanc)  I  Oliver.  470  I  Enfant  Pia;a  SW  East  BunOini  17112  Washmpon.  DC  20024 
R  reel  Oiive<   1615  I  Sifiet  IM  11320  Wasnmpon  DC  20036 
laoience  dun  400  M   15th  MI 7  Austin  n  78701 
lynnea  I  Olstn  400  Nonn  Washmpon  Street  AleunOna.  VA  22314 
Van  R  Otsen   1156  15in  SI    IM  11019  Washinpon.  DC  20OO6 
CrK  Olson.  1400  16th  St    IM  Washmpon  OC  20036-0001 
Lisa  M  Olson  919  Prince  Street  AieianOna  VA  22314 
Rcha'il  C  Olun  20O0  Edmund  Valley  Drne  4400  Reston  VA  22091 

Do 
Oteiw  Frank  I  Nm4i  1400  liiih  Siwt  IM  4400  Wasnmpon.  OC  20036-2220 

Do  

Oo 

Oo 

Oo  

Oo  ^ 

Ol 

Dt  

Oo  

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 


OtoiM  tamHi  1 0»m,  1701  Hmn/Dut  Aw.  m.  HON 

Oo  : 

Oo 

Do  


Dcnooi 


Dt 

Oo 


Clarli  Onslad.  901  15lh  St    IM  1500  Washmpon  K  20005 

RooaM  S  OppeoDeimer  4  WorlO  TraOe  Center  New  Tort  NY  10041  

•imef  Rosenoeti  Ae<iehe<  I  Wheaiiey  inc  711  Navano.  KOO  San  Antome.  TX  78206 
•inicf  Noltl  1  Donnelly.  1020  19tn  Strict.  HOO  Washmpon.  K  20036 


EmployefA^lieiit 


Apoftment  Aun 


NttiOiill  Ann  ol  Ovtoinctnsts  and  Optcians.  Ik 
National  Assn  ol  PortaOle  X  Ray  F 
National  Funeral  Directors  Assn 
National  Retail  Hardware  Assn 

New  Tort  Slate  Assemoiy       

PkiIic  leiesis  Croup  

Philadelphia  Stoc»  Ejchange  

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ol  Amcno  . 
Joseph  E  Seafram  t  Sons.  Inc 

Securities  Industry  Assn  _ 

SmilMUine  Beecham  Corf  

Slate  ol  AlasU  

Summer  Island  hK        

US  Tuna  Foundation 


U  S  Wild  Horse  6  Bunt  FoiiMtfiM 

Visa  USA.  Inc  

Wards  One  PKkmi  Company 

Westin|house  Electric  Cofp 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors       

Alliance  ol  American  Insuier3 


Cable  Television  Assn  ot  MO  DC  (  OC 
Amencan  Dental  Assn 
Associated  General  ContrKtois  ol 

National  Foreifn  Trade  Council  ~— 

National  Water  Resources  Assn  . .-_ 

Amencan  Fed  ol  LatKK  6  Con|rtss  o)  In4intnal  OriamtaMM  — 

National  Rille  Assn  ol  America  — ... 

American  Soc  ol  Travel  Afents  

ChubO  8  Son  Inc  

American  Psycnolojical  A»in 

Amai.  Inc  -. 

CIGIW  Corj  ^ - 

Foi«  Motor  Co 
Amencan  Nurses  Assn 

ITT  Delense  Technoloty  Corp    

National  Retail  FMeralion 

Allegheny  County  Commisswi  

American  Bankrn  Assn 
Bant  3'  New  Ergiand 
Beth  Israel  Hospital 

Boston  Colleie — . 

Brandeis  Unnervty   - 

Bniham  anO  Momco's  Hnpilll.  Inc  ... 
Coalition  ol  Boston  Teachin|  Hospitals 
CompuChem  Corp 
Connecticut  Bank  t  Trust  Corp 
Cruise  Amenca  line  Inc 
PW  Gilhtrand  ano  Co 
Glass  PKkaimi  Institute 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Assn 
National  Football  League 
New  Cnpind  Deaconess  Hospital 
New  Englind  Medical  Center 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite  

Py(Otechn<  Signal  Manulacturen  Am 

Source  Data  Networti 

Teaas  Utilities  Co    _~. 

University  Hospital  

USX  Corporation 


Viacom  kitemational.  Inc 

National  Insurance  Consumn  OriKinton 

Wisconsin  Citmns  Utility  Board 

Securities  kiduslry  Assn 

Greater  New  Toni  Hospital  Assn 

U  S  league  ol  Savings  Imtitutons   

Northroo  Corp  ._»— 

General  Motors  Corp  

Entergy  SenrKes.  Inc 

Association  ol  American  Railroads 

Mellon  Bant  NA.  et  al 

U  S  West  Inc 

Direct  Selling  Association 

American  Banters  Assn 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Mutual  Signal  Corp 

National  Rural  Eiectnc  Cooperative  Astn  ... 

Citi»ns  lor  a  Sound  Economy        ,. 

Merct  8  Co,  Inc 


Teias  Good  Roads/Transponatan  Assn 
National  Assn  ot  Professional  Insurance  Agents 

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn  

National  Wi'di'le  Federation 


Keene  Sh.ney  8  Asociates.  Mc  (Top  Dio  LnaiM.  M  . 

Citibank.  N  A 

DynCorp 

American  Meat  Institute 

Beet  Products  inc  .._ 

Cambridge  Products,  ltd  

Duramed  Pharmaceuticals  mc  

G  R  Foods  Inc 

National  Amencan  Wtiolesale  Grocers  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Marganne  Manulactwan  

National  Food  Processors  Assn       __ 

Pillsbury  Company 

San  Tomo  Croup 

Schwan  s  Sales  Enterprises  Inc 

U  S  Surgical  Corporation 

Vica-m  — 

Weslem  Slates  Meat  Assn 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  lor  Small  Hydro  PoMT 

Aleander  (  Aieunder  Senncis.  Inc - 

Intercontinental  Energy  Corp  

long  lake  Energy  Corp  

Manvlie  Corporation  

National  Independent  Energy  PrpdiKOR  „__ 

Sithe  Energ«s  USA,  Inc       ._~- 

Tesas  Air  Corp  et  al  — — — 

New  torn  Mercantile  Eichaail 

First  City^Teu!  ™___ 

Govemmeni  ol  Barbados      ,    .  ..- 

Korean  Footwear  Eiporttn  AMI 

Nishita  Corp         


Receipts 

EipenditMts 

1  62600 

3.000  W 
100000 



4J24  73 

3  006J1 

120000 

431500 

194  70 

7.75000 
21915  43 

300  70 

3.2(500 

27  367  00 



2  993  70 

600  00 

21  250  00 

1.000  00 

5.00000 
5.00000 
16.852  68 
1.20340 
7600 

40000 

31245 
23U1 

3.00000 
12  000  00 
19.875  00 

3.00000 
1.000  OO 
4.000  00 

tOOJM 

270  BO 

13.034  11 
5  865  21 

247  73 
50  00 
4086 



■ 

"■ 



3J00.N 



2^342  00 
14.50000 
18480  00 
1400  00 
3000  00 
18.000  00 

2.000  00 
30000 

1.200  00 

269  64 
5.348  52 

81640 
2.096.04 

750000 

1.75000 

14900 
1.00000 
2.00000 

100  00 

600.00 
90723 

2.0(761 



70SOOO 

6JI000 

300W 

600  00 

1  06000 

60000 

1.60000 
260000 



50000 

1.20000 
3500M 



70000 

NOOO 

HO  00 

IJMJI 

_ 

6^000  00 

6.0OOOO 

iimh 

241300 
70000 

5*470 

Organtfation  or  Indnridual  Filing 


Opperaian  Hems  t  Paooin   1300  I  Street  IM.  I480C  Washmpon.  DC  20005   -,.■-■  ••■--•■■ 

Michel  Onwn  Amencan  Eipress  Company  World  Financial  Center  200  Vesey  Street  Hew  Tort.  W  102»-4n0  - 

I  F  Otero  sis  16th  Street  IM  Washmpon  OC  20006 - 

Han  R  Ott   1120  Connec*':-'  «*    1*  Aa'-rs"  DC  20036      

"Jlhleen  Galiher  On   W.  *         ?     »«  :   i.   jC  Anmpon  VA  22209 

:  ti  Ouse   1800  Massacs. -..{••.;  »/*    w  *?■    jTon  DC  20036    

«-hur  R  Ouslander  PO  Bm  2ii-    *■■    ,■    X  20026  

A  urn  N  Outlaw  III  655  15th  S'  >-     f"   >       rrashmpon,  DC  20O05  

Overseas  Education  Assn.  1201  .t."  ^i  k.  fd  Aashrngton,  DC  20036 

Tliomas  E  Owens.  1111  14th  Street.  NW.  i:20C  Washmpon.  DC  20005  

Thomas  J  Owens.  PO  Bn  12266  Seattle.  WA  981C2         

Do    

Do  

A  nam  J  Owns.  1745  Jetterson  Davis  Hipiwij.  »5I1  Ariington.  VA  22202 

fijnk  Owings  ii   603  East  Washmpon  Street  Indianapolis.  ■  46204 

R  Ray  Paabo.  PO  Bm  25019  Washmpon.  DC  20007      : 

)oel  PKker   1201  16th  Street.  NW  Washmpon.  DC  20036   

Eileen  E  Paflberg  2081  Business  Center  Drive  1125  Irvine,  CA  92716  

lee  W  Paden  PO  Bai  201  Tulsa  OK  74102 


Anthony  Padilla.  815  16th  Street.  NW,  1511  Washmpon  OC  20006  

Nancy  R  Page.  1350  New  YorH  Ave  .  NW  Washington,  DC  20005     ^  .^.ii" 

Pagonis  8  Donnelly  Croup  Inc  c/o  Dow  Lohnes  8  Albeason  1620  I  Street.  IM.  1202  Wasliinpoo.  DC  20006  . 

Do  _ - ■■- 

Ol 

Do 

Ot 

Oo 

Do  ... ■ 

Do  

Do .. 

Do  - 

Beniamin  L  Palumlw,  1629  K  St    NW  Washmpon.  OC  20006  

Marcia  M  Pape-Oaniels.  655  15th  Street  NW.  Suite  1444  Washmpon.  DC  20O05 

G  Olivei  Papps  NJ  Petroleum  Council  150  W  State  SI  Trenton.  NJ  08608 

Stephen  1  Paradise   1800  K  Street  NW,  lUOO  Washmpon,  DC  200O6     

lonathan  R  Pare!   1850  M  Street.  NW  Washmpon.  DC  20036  

Alan  A  Parter.  1050  31st  Street.  NW  Washmpon  X  20007       

Bruce  Parter  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    IM  Washington  X  20036  

lohn  N  Parter  1100  Connecticut  Aye    NW  1620  Washmpon.  X  20036 

Sara  Lynn  Parlier   1319  F  St .  NW,  1500  Washmpon  X  20004 


Employer/Client 


Tom  V  Parter  Arkansas  Petroleum  Council  One  Riveilront  Place  4460  North  little  (tack.  AR  72114 

Can  M  Parks  633  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  1600  Washmpon  X  20004  - 

Ann  M  Parman  1701  K  Street  NW,  Suite  400  Washmpon.  X  20005 

Ken  Pamielee,  1448  Duke  Street,  4100  Aleiandria  VA  22314       

Norman  T  Pames.  8823  Vernon  View  Dr  Aleiandria.  VA  22308  

Ronald  I  Parnsh.  1800  One  Tandy  Center  Fort  Worth.  TX  75102  

Amber  Parson   7901  Westpart  Dnve  Mclean  VA  22102  _ - 

Parsons  Behle  t  Latimer   185  South  State  Street.  4700  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  S4I47-0n( 

Partnership  on  Health  Care  and  Employment  PO  Boi  27414  Washington.  X  20038  

Charles  C  Panndge,  5535  Hempstead  Way  Spnnpield.  VA  22151     , 

lack  Partridge,  1014  Vine  St  Cincinnati,  OH  45201  

Robert  0  Partndge,  511  lanneys  Lane  Alexandna,  VA  22302  _. .-.- 

Richard  £  Pasco  501  School  Street  SW  1400  Washmpon.  X  20024 

Melissa  B  Patack  440  First  Street,  IM.  4600  Washington.  X  20001    

M  Stephanie  Patnck.  1101  15lh  Street  NW  1205  Washington  X  20005  

Gary  B  Patterson  Delaware  Petroleum  Council  PO  Boi  1429  Dover.  DE  19903 -. 

lerry  M  Patterson.  3200  Bnstol  SI .  Suite  640  Cosia  Mesa.  CA  92626 

Do  

Oo  

Richard  M  Patterson.  1776  EYE  St .  NW.  4575  Washmpon.  X  20006  

C  lames  Patli  1133  15th  Street.  IM.  4600  Washington.  X  20005    _ 

Thomas  B  Patton  2000  K  Street.  IM.  1201  Washington.  X  20006  

Panon  Boggs  8  Blow.  2550  M  St    NW  Washington.  X  20037  

Do 


t«J7 


Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Ot  . 

Dt  . 

Ot  . 

Do  . 

Dt  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Dt  . 

Do 

Dt 

Dt 

Ot  . 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dt 

Dt 

Dt 

Dt 

Ot 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


West  Publishing  Company 

American  Express  Co     _. 

Transportation  Communications  Union 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn    

TRW  Inc  — 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatnt  Ass*  . 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation  __ 

For  Information  Council  of  Amenca  


American  Dental  Assn _ 

Continental  Savings  Bank  _ 

Dollar  Savings  Bank,  et  al    _. 

Pacific  First  Financial  Corp  

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 
Service  Supply  Co.  Inc 


Santa  Fe  Pacific  Pipelines.  Bic 

National  Education  Assn  

Ptiiiip  Moms,  Inc  

Public  Service  Co  of  Oklahoma  

Transportation  Communications  Union  

Spiegel  8  McDiarmid  (For  South  Hadley  Electric  UgM  Oett) 

Air  Products  8  Chemicals  Inc  

Americans  for  National  Dividend  Act.  Inc  

Association  of  High  Medicare  Hospitals 

ABB  Inc        

Burroughs  Welteome  Co  

Oow  Chemical  USA „.„ 

Harrah's.  Inc 

Holiday  Corp  

Nord  Resources  Corp    

United  States  Flag  Foundation  Admsoiy  Board  . 

European  Community  

CH2M  Hill     

American  Petroleum  Institute  

New  Yorli  SiKt  Exchange.  Inc  ._ . 

Secunties  Industry  Assn     

Association  ol  Trial  Lawyers  ot  Anetica  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn  

Mobil  Corp  

Food  Research  8  Action  Center  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co 


Receipts 


2.125.00 


National  Manufactured  Housing  FedentiM 

National  Rural  Letter  Gamers  Assn    

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn  Inc  

Tandy  Corporation  _ „- 

National  MKhme  Tool  Builders  Assn  _ 

Parsons  Behle  8  Latimer  (For  IntemwuMaM  Ctosaia  hMir  Assi) 

Partnership  on  Health  Care  8  Employment  

National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Services 

Kroger  Company        

Bums  &  McDonnell 


National  Port  Producers  Council 

Amencan  Israel  Public  Affairs 

Cargill.  Inc  .  _ 

Amencan  Petmieum  Institute  — 

City  ot  Alhambra  — 

City  ol  Bell  8  Bell  Community  Redevelopment  Agency  .. 
Burfie  Williams  8  Sorensen  (For  City  ol  Santa  Clanta) . 

Dow  Chemical  Co 

Mantime  Institute  for  Research  8  Industrial  I 

North  American  Pftilips  Corp     

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  for  fntermarlct  Coordination 

Advanced  Technology.  Inc     

Air  Products  8  Chemicals,  hic  __ 

Aiwa  America.  Inc  

Akai  America  ltd    -. 

Alabama  Powef  Co 

Alain  Weitheimer    

Alaska  Crab  Coalition 


Aleiander  8  Baldwin.  Inc 

American  Assn  of  Equipment  Lessors  _. 

American  Congress  on  Sunftying  &  Mapping 
American  Eipress  Co 


American  International  Automobile  Dealers  Assa 

Amencan  iDgistics  Assn       - — 

American  Mantime  Assn       

American  Stock  Eichange.  Inc  

Armco.  Inc  — 

Association  of  Biotechnology  (^pames      .... 

Association  of  Professional  Flight  Attendants  — 

Associatior  of  Tnal  lawyers  ol  Amenci  

Avon  Products,  Inc    

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp _ 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 

Bic  Corporation       - 

Biogen  -.■ 

Blair  Corporation 


Board  ot  Mississippi  Lnoc  CommissiMiefS  

Business  and  Institutional  Fumituie  Hanufactums  lest 

BATUS.  Inc    -- 

Casio  — 

Castle  8  Cooke  Inc  

Center  for  Molecular  Medicine  8  Immunokijy  

Center  City-Inner  Harbor  Management.  Inc 

Chemfii  Technologies  Inc     — ^ 

Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  

Cherokee  Nation  Industnes.  Inc  

Chicago  Board  Options  Eichange  

Chrysler  Corporation  

City  8  County  of  Denver       

Coalition  on  Slate  Use  Taxes  .__— 

College  Savings  Bank       

Columbia  Farm  Credit  District 

Columbia.  Inc   

Comdor  Broadcastmg  Corp 


Costa  Rican  Foreign  Trade  Committee  . 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools  

Cryolite.  Inc    

CKHA  Corp   

Dairy  Institute  ol  Calittnua  

Dealer  Action  Association     _. 

Denver  Departmeni  of  Transxrtatioo  . 
Discovery  Channel  


Expend  ituies 


16.40 


IMOOO 

(00.00 

7.0W.00 

25W 

2.667.00 

100000 

inh 

1.000  00 
1.000.00 

974.03 

37.400.00 

11.515.33 

1.660.00 

3^67.60 
400000 

135  JO 

3.000  00 
262  60 

6.000  00 
17.55fl.O0 
23.26500 

18680(10 

9(.19 

3.07 

115.14 

24-66 

20460.00 

374il 
322.03 

SOOJO 

2486  00 

5.000  00 
60000 
375  00 

10040 

10.000.00 
10000 

31440 

17.26900 

1.740.00 

76.87173 
1.67800 

42  57000 
2,756-25 
2.50000 

2^000.00 

14.70000 

U50.00 

4515 

2234  50 

74597 

50040 

1.272  50 

37J7324 

608  74 

900 
1J1(.70 

2475  00 

50000 
9.240  00 
5.00000 
2.002  50 

5.946  DO 

13.76040 
10375 

330.00 

540 

3$$J0 

1940 

-- -- 

330.00 
237.50 

5K 



vnm 

540 

1.0(2.50 

17000 

33040 

540 

517  JO 

6J3540 

lliO 
125040 

••- - 

- -■ 

43750 
1.500  00 

1.50 

665.00 

620.00 

770  00 
330.00 
786i5 

55  00 

5.00 

57  JO 

12540 

5^40 

300.(0 

2.67250 

(340 

55540 

6550 

JMI 
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Do 
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Do 

Do 
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Do 
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Do 
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Dl 

Dl 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

to 

Ol  . 

•l  . 

Ol  . 

Dl 

Ol  . 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol  . 

Dl 

Dl  . 

Dl 

Do 

Do 

Ol 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol 

Dl 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Ol 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol 

Ol 

h 

Ol 

Ol 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ol 

Ol 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Dl 

Ol 

Ol 

•l 

Ol 
Dl 
Dl 
Ol 

•l 


k. 
■i . 


Eii<plO)«cA^iefil 

Dolt  FxU<  f'Uil  Co 

DroO|<n|  Wdustiy  %M  SloMinh  CommnM  IDCSC) 

Duty  FrM  SOopotn  Gtjup.  IM  — __- 

DOTOd   LIU  

Cloclric  RWijtiihty  Coolilm   ■ 

Firriiut  (jfOup  ....___„»_«„ 

FMt'otw  ol  nnlti  l^)l«  OtlcHi  ______ 

fijrt  CintKn  Ktlijm.  SPA  ...._________ 

fKJeiity  tn«5ton  

fishini  vnui  Oimtr's  tan  ... 

flei.  Vin  iHsmi,  Inc      

FnMoKi  m  MwliW  CooMiw 

fuji  Ptwlo  F.im  USA.  loc    

Fundacion  oe  Ocfensi  del  Comeno  bttim 

Funajc«n  Pro  tm*j«*i  Ot  Coluinbio       

Cinj  •too   LimilM  _____ 

G«ne(ii  fuclnc  Co  . 

GonsK'  Conlirntr  ConMOtHi 

Goiaoolt,  Inc  _.. 

GowniiTKni  ol  ine  Marshtll  hIanOs 

Gowmmonl  ol  Ictland 

Hjiofonatto  Soiwnts  Indusliy  Allianct 

CXain  Heiibioon  et  al 

Hilachi  Sam  Corp  o)  knma 

HM«f  Masinn  Aw  .- 

IIMMM  RnpMSt  Corp 

iKsrponM  (umicIi  kmrtuliofls  loc  Scijinoloo 

Intlilutt  ol  Scrap  Rocyclmi  kiduslm  _______ 

mie">at«nal  Fatixait  Inslitutt     

kilffTiationai  Thomion.  Inc 

lei  Coniaiwis  Iniemalional  Co>p 

lOiU'  Aluminum  I  Cnemical  Corp 

Ktmmod  USA  Corporation 

loop  Inc 

Mainuson  Act  Coalition 

Marattan  Oil  Co 

Hart,  bic 

Man  Mutual 

Malson  FUviialion  Co  

MatwsAila  OactrK  Carp  ot  Aironct  __. 

Haattl  Corp  ol  America  

Mar  DtpanmM  Storet  Co 

Mdrppoiilan  Lite 

Minerals  MartMini  Corp  ol  Zimlabw 

Mllul)lS^i  Electric  Sales  ol  America  inc 

Maatta  Melali  Corp 

Mutual  Benelil  I  ile 

Mutual  Le|isiative  Committee 

MCI  Tcieccmmunicationi  Inc 

NaUiima  USA 

Rakamiclii  USA 

National  Assn  ol  Lilt  UnMrwilcrs 

National  Assn  ol  Retail  Druu»t> 

National  CaOle  Televivon  Assn  Inc 

National  ConServ  Inc        

National  Interjrpup  Inc       . 

National  Marine  Manulactoim  tal 

National  Sott  Onnh  Assn 

Nanaio  Nation 

Ne«  fort  lite  Insurance  Company 

Newmont  Minin|  Corp 

Nonhant  Forest  Resource  Council 

Nonniiintern  Mutual  l>le 

Nutri/SfStems  Inc  

NCNB  leias  National  Bank ■ 

NIC  Electron*!  (USA)  Inc 

NMTBANationai  Machine  Tool  Buildcf]  Ann 

OI|rmp<  fipefs 

Oniiyo  USA  Corp 

Options  CItarini  Corp 

OSG  Bulk  SAips.  Inc 

Paine  WeOPcr  inc 

Pioneer  Electronics  lUSAJ  Inc 

Pnocc  Gcorie  Center  Inc 

Reader's  Oi|cil  Asm.  Inc 

Riiniiranci  Aun  o)  Ammca 

Reliance  Graup  HoMiofs.  Inc 

Retail  Industry  Trade  Action  Coalition 

Retail  Tai  Committee 

Rice  Millers  Assn 

Royal  Trustco  ltd 

Sansui  Electronics  Corp 

Sanyo  Electronics  Inc  . -.. 

Saw  Cfianute  Commmee  , 

Seafood  mrtwlesalers  Inc  

S«arp  Electronics  Corp 
CFiarlcs  E  Smitti  Companiti 
Smoteless  ToOaao  Council.  Inc   _  .- 

Sony  Corp  ol  Amenci     ,. 

Specialty  Scaloods     

Sprat  Bay  Corp 

SouiPO  Corporation 

Standard  Federal  Savin|s  Bank 

Siiitanltte  ol  Oman 

TeK  Corp  o*  America 

Tetnika  Eloctmmcs  Corp 

Tlwnycratt  Giles  I  Co    He 

Toshiba  America,  Inc      

Trans  Ocean  ltd 

Tranumenca  leasiii|.  IK     

Tnlon  Container  ____________ 

IB«  USA  Corp       

US  Air  l<K         

U  S  ToOaao  Cominir ! 

U  S  Tuna  Foundation     

Union  PkiIic  Corp 

Umwrsai  Lottery  Co 

University  ol  Armna  Fouodalioii  

US  WC  Corporation  

USX  Corxratioo  

Waste  Management  Inc 

Wayne  County  Michigan 

HeMern  Forest  Industry  Also 

Wnttii|liouse  EMctnc  Corp         


Racopts 


2M00 
},II212S 


mm 


190.00 


175  00 


2U00 
61000 


1.7M0O 


2J)75  0O 
40(25 

s»oo 


1.40000 
M250 


400  00 


3  850  00 
40000 


33000 


IJSOOO 


500  00 

2«0  0O 

3.98000 


2.73000 


2(0.00 

2(000 
2i0  00 


tnojo 


3NJI 


II2S0 

10.257  50 


Expenditures 


15  00 
2500 
119  00 


2$0O 


S.0O 


25  00 


240  50 
16  50 
800 


12  922  50 
10  00 


18  OO 


284E1 

400  00 


500 


9(00 


29  00 
2500 
2900 


lUM 


2SD0 
2500 
25  00 


iOO 
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Organaation  or  Individual  Filing 


Andrew  R  Paul.  225  Reinekers  Lane.  MOO  Aleiandna  VA  22314  ^    nr  inn«" 

Paul  Hastings  lanolsky  t  Walker,  1050  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  11200  Wastiington.  DC  200*  . 


Dl  . 

Dl  . 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol 

Dl 

Oo 

Do 


Employer/Client 


Paul  Weiss  Ritkind  Wtiarlon  i  Gi(Ttso«ri615  I  Sliiel.  m.  11300  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do        - -■- ■— 

Tomm?°l  Payne,  1455  Penns^hrama/teViS.  1525  Wishinrw:^  20^ 

Richard  A  Paysor  1415  Elhndge  Payne  Rd ,  1135  St  Louis,  MO  63017     — 

Chns  Peace,  500  E  Street,  SW  1920  Washington  DC  20024  _  .         

Peace  Political  teticn  Committee   100  Maryland  Avenue,  HE  Washington,  DC  iVKi 

Norman  E  Pearson   1303  New  HampsHirt  Aye    NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Ronald  Pearson  422  First  Street  St   1208  Washington  DC  20003 

Russell  H  Pearson,  1156  15th  Street  m.  11015  Washington,  DC2IM05^, 

Pearson  and  Pipkin,  Inc,  422  First  Street,  SE  1208  Washington,  DC  20003 

Joe  P  Peck  )r    15th  i  M  Streets,  *"(  Washington,  K  20005       

Lee  Peckarsky   1101  I5th  Street  m  1400  Washington  DC  20005^,     

Kwn  Ped'aia  601  Pennsylvania  Ave  WW,  1700  Washington,  DC  20M4    _ 

Edward  F  Pembleton,  SOI  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washington,  DC  20003    

Randall  G  Pence  PC  Bo>  781  Herndon  VA  22070  _^^_^^ 

Penco  International  606  Massachusetts  Ave    NE  Washington.  DC  20002  

lames  C  Pennington,  5535  Hempstead  Way  Spfinglield  VA  22151    ,,_. 

Pennsylvania  Power  t  light  Co  2  Nonn  9th  Street  Allentown,  PA  18101  

Bartara  K  Peouet  609  Bonilant  Street  Suvei  Spring  MO  20910  

Ropeil  A  Perkins,  1 100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Perluns  Co«  1 1 10  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Oo 


Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
D« 
Do 


Gary  J  Pertofison.  453iiw'ien«»  Aw .  St  Huhiiiitoi.  K  20003  .._^ 

Do       — — 

Periiinson  t  tasociates.  Inc.  453  iiw  Jeney  *•«,  «  Waslwnron.  DC  20003 

Do 

Ernest  Michael  Perley.  112  St  Clair  Avenue  WesI  #401  Toronto.  Ontario  WV  2Y3 

lettryl  Pertman.  1615  H  SI .  WN  Washington,  DC  20062  

Leonard  Penman,  5312  Trailway  Drive  RKkviln,  MO  20853  - 

Susan  Perry  1015  15th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Mart  Pertschuk  2530  San  PaDio  Ave  H  Berkeley,  CA  94702 

Roianne  Penigino.  888  16th  St ,  m  Washinpon.  K  20006 

Oo  

Do    -.- 

Do • 

Do 

Ptiillips  S  Peter  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  I800S  Washington,  DC  20004 

Gordon  A  Peters.  9191  West  Tulip  Drive  Columbus,  IN  47201  _  

Helena  Hutton  Peterson,  HOI  15lh  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  ^ ,, ..   ..™._..... 

«nneth  W  Pelerson  Kansas  Petroleum  Council  1005  Merchants  Bank  Tower  Topeka.  KS  66612  ...., 

la'S  f  Peterson   1750  »  Street  IfW  Washington  DC  20006  

Mary  Jo  Peterson   1957  E  Street   X*  I,-  ■    .-      DC  20006       

Oayna  Petete  1325  G  Street  N».  i        *        rw,  DC  20005  ^ 

Susan  F  Petniunas   1625  H  SIrw   ■<*   <       <*asnington.  DC  20006^,........... 

Michael  J  Petrina  Ji    1110  Vermoni  Avenue,  Utt.  1800  Washington.  DC  20005        ---iii? 

Petmleum  Marketers  Assn  ol  America,  1 120  Vermont  Ave    NW,  II 130  Washington.  K  20005  . — 

Stephen  Retry   1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  — 

Wendi  L  Petsinger   1745  Jeflerson  Davis  Highway,  11200  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Laura  M  Pettey,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW  #575  Washington  DC  20006         

C  L  Petlit   1730  Rhode  Island  Ave,  l«N  Washington  DC  20036    _^ -—- 

Mitchell  S  PeWit.  1133  Connecticut  Ave  ,  m  11000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Oo  

Bnan  T  Petty   1901  I  St ,  NW,  1702  Washington,  DC  20036  

Steven  J  Ptister,  lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  ^  .^^^ 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn,  1100  15th  Street,  NW,  1900  Washington.  OC  20005 

Marshall  A  Pharr,  6103  Adirondack  Amanllo  TX  79106  _^. 

Dennis  J  Ptielan   HOI  17th  St ,  NW   4609  Washington  DC  20036  

Laura  Phelps  2501  M  Street,  m  MOO  Washington,  DC  20037    

Mary  Frances  Phelps  1050  Connecticul  Ave  ,  l«ll.  1760  Washington.  DC  20036  

William  C  Phelps  2929  Allen  Partway  Houston,  TX  77019  

William  W  Ptieips,  PO  Boi  2159  Dallas,  TX  75221  ^  ^^^_^ 

Deborah  M  Phillips,  1899  I  Street  NW,  Fifth  Floor  Washington.  OC  20036 

Deirdre  B  Phillips,  100  Federal  Street  Boston  MA  02110  . — 

Do 


Patricia  Lynn  Pti.llips,  PO  Boi  10891  Mclean  VA  22102 ■■■ -.-•••••--•^■v- 

Ph.llips  Ni»<  Beniamin  Knm  t  Ballon  40  West  571h  Street,  32nd  Floor  New  yort.Nr  10019 

Physicians  lor  Social  Responsibility  1000  i6th  Street  NW,  #810  Washington,  OC  20036  

Dan  Phythyon,  1771  N  St ,  NW  Washington  OC  20036  - 

Donald  S  Picard   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1300-N  Washington,  DC  20004  

Joan  Pvxolo,  1350  I  Street  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20005  , 

Pauietle  C  Pidcock  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  m.  #530  Washington.  DC  20036 

Theodore  M  Pierce  6931  Arlington  Road  #308  Bethesda,  MO  20814     -. 

Wayne  Pienre   101  Constitution  Avenue  NW  Washington,  OC  20001    ^    

P»rson  i  HenorKks  601  Indiana  Ave    *»  #900  Washington  OC  20004 

l>«r«n  Semmes  t  Finwy   1054  31sl  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20007 

Mary  C°Pigott   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1500-N  Washinpon  DC  200iM'-i7d3   — 

Susan  G  PikraiLdas  500  E  Street  SW  #950  Washington,  DC  20024  ^ -_. 

Piliero  Toftw  »«<  »Uo».  farugul  Souii  888  17111  Street.  M*  Washington.  OC  20006  

Do - •;;;; ~- 

piiisbury  iwiii'i iiiii'  i«rK si7ii"«^^^^^  iic' 200« 

Oo  - - - - 

Do    - 

Do  


WW.-TV  

XTKA  Corp  -.. 

Yamaha  Electronics  Corp.  USA  . 


Paramount  Communications.  Inc  . 
Allegheny  Ptiwer  System  Inc.  et  il. 

Amdahl  Corp         

Amencan  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  

Business  Council  on  Indoor  Ait  ... 
CalMat  Company 


Government  Affairs  Policy  Council  ol  Reg  Bell  Operating  Cl's  . 

Kawasaki  Motors  Corp,  USA       

Koito  Manulactunng  Co  

Paul  0  Ueb        

Motor  Vehicle  Manulactuiws  Ajjn.  kK 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp  

Security  life  of  Denver  

Tobacco  Institute         

Union  Pacific  Corp  

Can  Marts  I  Co,  Inc  (for  Royal  Seafoods.  Inc) 

Municipal  Assistance  Corp  lor  the  City  ol  New  to* 

National  Music  Publishers  Assn,  Inc    

RJR  Nabisco  Inc  

First  Capitol  Associates  ■  Gateway.  Inc  —.... 

Airrraft  Owners  k  Pilots  Ann  


Receipts 


260.K 


1.050.00 
1.58175 
1.395.00 
2.131J5 


Ej^icnditures 


25.00 


liM 


i.mn 


Fleet  Reserve  Assn     __— 

Embassy  of  South  Atnca  

J  C  Penney  Co,  Inc   — 

Embassy  of  South  Afnca   — 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  ol  the  U.S.  ._. 

National  Council  of  Savings  Instrtutions 

Business  Eiecutives  lor  National  Security.  kK 

National  Audubon  Society  

National  Concrete  Mason^  Assn  

Penco  international     

National  Assn  lor  Unilormed  Servms 


ztnx 

33000 
4.450.00 
1,03175 

345iN 
IJOQJIO 


3.154M 
2.100.00 


5.000J)0 
■-—- 

...___. 
STjM'iO 


350.00 


(5.«5<.ll 


77.44 
37460 


2700.00 
5.416.67 

TTStiS 


Amencan  Soc  lor  the  Prevention  ot  CniHty  to  AiMials 

Chrysler  Corporation   

Arctic  Alaska  Fishing  Cocp _- , 

Boeing  Company       

Budington  Resources  

Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc  

General  Eiectnc  Co  - 

Kootinoowoc  Inc       

Krupp  Atlas  Elektronik  GmbH    

Wood  Heating  Alliance       

Pertinson  I  Associates,  Inc  (For  Alliance  tor  America's  I 

Peniinan  i  Associates,  Inc  (For  Beneficial  Management  Corp  ol  America)  . 

Pertinson  &  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Second  Mortgage  Assn)   

Alliance  for  America  s  Homeowners - -.- 

Beneficial  Management  Corp  

National  Second  Mortgage  Assn  , 


2Mil0 
15.000J0 


Peney  i  Hurley  Lid  (For  Canadian  CoalitMn  W  kit  I 

Chamber  o'  Commerce  of  the  US      

National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Assn  

American  Bus  Assn  

Americans  for  Nonsmokers'  Rights 


Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Arab  Repukle  of  Egypt)  ....-_ 

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  Unnwrsrty  College)  

Bannerman  and  Associates  Inc  (For  Government  ol  Bangladeskl  

Bannerman  I  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  ol  Tunisia)    ~ 

Bannerman  and  Associates,  Inc  (For  Sawyer-Miller  Group  dor  Gowmment  of 
the  Philippines)) 

General  Eiectnc  Co  

Juvenile  Products  Manufacturers  Assn 

Minnesota  Mining  I  Manufacturing  Co 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Food  Martieting  Institute     

National  Automobile  Dealers  Asm 

Population  Environment  Balance — 

Manville  Corporation  

Cosmetic  Toiletry  k  Fragrance  Assn.  Inc  . 

National  Rural  Eiectnc  Cooperatree  As3»  . 

Rxkwell  International  Corp    -.. 

Dow  Chemical  Co 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  As»  . 

Phihp  Moms,  Inc  

Southwestern  Bell  Corp-Washmgton,  Inc  .. 
International  Assn  ol  Dnilmg  Contractor  . 
National  Retail  Federation  


Southivestem  Public  Service  Co  — 

Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Assn  _ 

American  Assn  of  Crop  Insurers  

Mcleod  &  Pires  (For  Mushroom  CoumO 

Union  Oil  Co  ot  California     

American  General  Corporation _. 

Amencan  Petrofina,  Inc  - — 

General  Instrument  Corporatw  — — 

Bank  of  Boston  Corporation  _ 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


National  Assn  of  State  Agencies  for  Food  Distnbution  . 
Rivertay  Corp    -- — 


National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 
[lectronic  Data  Systems  Corp  . 
Motorola  Inc 
Baltimore  Gas  8  Electric  Co  . 


National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers        —- 

United  Brotherfiood  ol  Carpenters  8  Joiners  of  America 

(For  Washington  Transportation  Supenrisors  Assn)  - 

Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate   

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Company 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Amencan  Automobile  Assn    

M  Hoc  Committee  of  Mutual  Fund  Hanains 

National  Fire  Piotectioo  Assn  

Villa  Banfi,  USA 

Chevron  Corp 


Federal  Home  loan  Bank  of  San  Franasn 

Geneva  Steel 

National  Assn  of  Manulacturets  - 


95M 


1.607M 


(38  70 
7.407.(7 


tOIJO 


455.00 
517.91 


1.677  J7 

'uim 
tursb 


1350.00 
378.00 


3.00000 


2.687  50 
1.76900 
6.00000 
1.000.00 


1.000.00 
250  00 

200.00 
9.900.00 
2.500.00 


500.00 

3300.00 

16500 

50000 

2o!bob^M 

)21.08 

4000  00 

500,00 

500,00 

18.000.00 

24.000.00 


26931 

TsJbb 


1(2.07 
7.00 


(4.47 


2JOSi3 


3.00000 
35,81635 

4.914.00 
19.000.00 

3.10125 

1.939  00 

4«0  00 

27,500.00 
).5O0  00 


7j00il0 


10.70 


18.77877 

aim 

5.49(00 


27935 

35.81635 

984 

51500 

318  85 

7373 

1030133 
6339.91 


14.104  00 

2.000  00 

120  00 

4500  00 

15,042(3 

1.55634 

2((34 

22807 

15.92500 
52100 

3716JM 

4.854  93 

1.200  00 
5.300  00 
25.000  00 

3.00000 
600.00  I 


JMI 
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OtiMKilioii  V  inO'viduil  FilMi 

imt»0IKKIlt1« 

Receipts 

bpendiluies 

Southern  Companies  Services      „ ™ „ 

Rational  CaOie  television  Assn  kic  

6.10O00 
2.10000 

Viltfi*  F  Pinmi.  1724  msucliuMttJ  A»«flM  PW  l»i5Kin«on.  DC  20036      

Pigr  t  Wlitmiy   1200  19tli  SIM  m  1700  Wasnin|io«  DC  20036 



Edison  Electric  Institute 

^^ 



j(«trty  i  Pirructtllo  Out  Central  Pit  Ptaja  11 100  Omaha  KB  USOt 

McGrith  Rcrth  Muiiin  t  Rrati  PC  (For  Nebraska  CathoK  Conterencel    

UI.78 

Oo 

McGrath  North  Muilm  1  HitU  PC  (For  SeptemOertest  Salute  to  Utwr  Ric) 

35200 

Do                                                                                              .            _    .. 

McGritn  North  Muiim  t  Rrat;  PC  (For  UNO  Mavenci  Boosters  mcj 

Aiterr  ne  [nierprises  iFoi  Amencan  Diabetes  Assn) 

UDian  M  S  PituiHily.  12V1  2Wl  StiMl.  NH.  11000  WiUiiRlton  K  20037    .    —    .     .. 

[)0                                                                                                     

Aibertne  Enterprises  (For  Castle  Harlan  1  Delaware  Management  Corp) 

Albertine  Enterprises  (For  Emploicrs  Council  on  FKiible  Compensationl  

AllMttMe  Enterprises  (For  Frviii  ol  tbe  Loom  Inc)                               

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  IFor  SNS  CorpI 

Do                                                            

1)0                                                               ...„_  , ^. 

Do 

Do 

Albertine  Enterprises  (For  West  Point  Pepperell.  Inc) 

Oo 

Western  Difilll  Corp 

Willum  P  P.its  ;«;  «  Si-mi  IWI  1300  *asn.n|to<i  DC  200O6 

Amdahl  Corp 

IjOMJI 

P<a>ns  Cotlon  Gnymn  Inc   4M0  EnikiRM  lutitiKk.  n  '9414 

RbiBw  C  P>ai>lico  MO  NE  Multnomah  IISOO  Portland  00  9;232-204S 

Rerco  Inc 

iium 

tJ0837 

Wyli  W  Plt|K   IISO  Cornccticul  *m  .  IMf.  1205  Waihiniton.  DC  20036 

Brown  t  Root  Inc                                                                           

.„„ . 

£  R  PloufO  400  Fir«  St-wl  m  HM  Waih.n|lon  DC  20001 

Umleil  Iransxrtalion  Union                                                               

ZJOMI 

PoMiti  Associalft  Inc  4?4  C  Sltnl  Iff  Wishin|ion  DC  20002 

A  'K'  Oot'i'n  Council  Iniemalronai 

I.IMM 

14116 

Do 

600  00 

108  40 

Do 

■  Airport  Eaecutives 

110000 

141  16 

Do 

.    •"-..jper  Publishers  Assn 

3175  00 

3891 

Do 

Cumpulei  6  Business  Eguipmcot  Minutactuiers  Assn 

2  434  32 

14  04 

Do 

Dig'tai  Eguipment  Corp 

1.400  00 

307  07 

Do 

GenentKh  Inc 

7  275  00 

504  77 

Do 

Human  Gnwth  Foundatior 

Oo 

Nat'ona'  Artists  Eau'ty  Assr 

18867 

Oo 

Rational  Conlerence  oi  Banlruplcy  iudges 

I  360  00 

155  77 

RHKca  S  Po«.  PC  Boi  2450  DarUtwri  WV  26302-2430 

CNC  transmission  Corp 

400  00 

Ptttenoeiin  tesooalM  43  Im  Cuen  Dom  K  IMOl 

Pti.iip  Morris   Inc 

9  000  00 

Mat  R  Pg<i«>.  I3S0  Nnr  rort  txflue.  FM  Washmfton.  DC  2000) 

Spiegel  i  McDiarmid  |for  South  Hadiey  tiectnc  HM  Deoti 

Liura  Polachcct.  20O1  S  SirHI  DM  WaVinfton  DC  20009 

Center  lor  Auto  Salety 

Hiiidy  Puiacn  One  Creemrch  Pi<;a  PC  Boi  2S68  G/tenKh.  CI  06836 

MAC  Re  Corp 

MicMIe  Pollat  1905  R  Slreel  *»  Wisn  rgion  DC  20049 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

655  57 

354  OO 

Alirni  M  Pollard   1701  >  Slrwi  IM  l!iC3  Wasii<n|ian  DC  20006 

Secuntv  PkiIic  Corp 

lolin  Poflierani   1319  F  Sirett.  m  I30C  Wivh.ngton  DC  20004 

lii. ' 

Hmt  L  Pomolm   1023  ISin  Street  m  1300  Wisn.njton  DC  2000i 

!-»  Medical  Ass- 

4000 

Win  F  Pontiui   130  North  Cjrodna  «w-.»  'F  *»-,-.-{tni-  DC  ?MOJ 

^  -             .At  Meadows 

lames  1  Pconam   1200  18lh  SIrett   '•"'■  " 

k;:-f  ,!■  ;-  ,'  .^dependent  TeievisKX-  Siaiion;  ir-c 

150000 

ftnti  WrgM  Mw-ii  t  Arthur   41  j.                                                     !.l2l5 

Coalition  lor  Environmental-Energy  Balance 

2.30986 

J  Craij  Ponn   1,'33  20th  Slreel  NV*    ■ 

Oc;r"-f  -Iff  Worn  t  DoneliY 

Win  C  Pouland  Hi!  Martu  B  9 

V             -,t 

1800  00 

226  28 

Joseph  L  Pweii  li    1901  1  Sired  ■<' 

,      ■    .  ^ 

ftneli  Warns  I  Rinehart   1901  L  :.: -.     -      ■    .     ...     

-t    -^  -■■  •'■    ■ 

PoOTll  GoWslein  Franf  I  Murgl^  ICOi  Penn>,..«n.a  A«    M.  6lii  Fwk  Mas»iii|1<>«.  DC  200O4 

Al..ani;e  lor  Mtdical  Nutrition 

4346  00 

Do 

2B86  00 

Min  1  Pgar.  IIS  16th  SI   MR  Wasinniton  DC  20006 

(..,    ..  1..  ..f  IJ55,  I  Congress  o'  Induilital  Oi|aiwal>ons 

16  852  61 

347  89 

Pittho  S*e|e<  Ooolittie  t  Farmer   1600  M  Street.  RM  2th  noo<  Washmfttn  K  20C3( 

Inc                           - 

Oo 

i;sn    Inc                            

53  030  00 

700  00 

David  1  Pratt.  1130  ConnecKut  <¥e.  MR  •                       '   DC  20036 

'5C0O 

290  00 

William  Dare  Pratt   130?  Mcams  Meadow  t                        ''S« 

Preston  Gales  Ellis  I  Rouueias  Ueedt   17]    ^  -                 r  m  tSOO  Washmpgn  DC  20006 

-                                f  Aihancf 

Do 

t             .-.•.. 

3.186  00 

Do 

A  -       ..■>•*•.   ■.f',   mc 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

B    .    •        1     Corp 

5760  00 

Oo 

B.    .,',.r  n^nnern  Railroad  Co 

Do 

Caiisii  Corp 

Do 

Coastal  Transportation,  tc 

587  50 

Do 

Computer  Systems  Policy  Protect 

160000 

Oo 

Council  on  Research  t  Technoioty 

170000 

Do 

COMPACT 

Do 

Dili  General  Corp 

700  00 

Do 

EirthQuahe  Proiect 

4  087  50 

Oo 

Fusion  Power  Associates 

Do 

Hcw:ei1-Pactard  C^ 

450  00 

Do 

Initisat 

150  00 

Do 
Oo 
Do 

!.i,'»-,;'     ./ir„"s'nn( 

istooo 

-    inc 

1150  00 

Do 

1..,    ',    i*rj.^a  Center 

Do 

Malm  s  Point  Heaitti  Care  Centr 

Do 

National  Council  or  Compensation  kisurince 

Do 

National  Private  Truck  Councn 

Do 

OMICorp 

550  00 

Do 

PkiIic  Medical  Cenie' 

Do 

P'iney  Bowes 

Do 

Port  ol  Seanie 

Oo 

Seattle  Organi/mg  Committee 

Do 

South  Dakota  DepI  ot  Transportation 

Do 

Sunmar  Shipomg  Inc 

2  962  50 

Do 

23  193  50 

Do 

8  305  50 

Do 
Dc 
Do 
Do 

Jtaws  M  Price.  730  Poll  Street  San  Francisco  CA  94109 

jmeni  Council 

135  00 

Ur.i  C: 

62882 

Mcft  y  Pice,  use  ConxKHCul  Avenue  WW.  ISOO  WasJimitor  K  20036 

Brow«i«|<Ferris  industries  Inc 

4  500  00 

25000 

WMralt  H  Price   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  1560  Mash^niton  X  29004 

CSX  Corpora;iOn 

600000 

210  60 

Pnce  Watertwuse   lUl  R  Si .  RW  1700  Washington  K  200O6 

Investment  Company  Institute 

370  00 

50  00 

Palrcia  Pnde   1350  Connecticul  Avenue  m  i62G  Washington  K  20C36 

Financial  Accounting  Foundalior' 

554  87 

Steila  M  Pnn<liviile.  1730  Rhode  Island  A>e    NW  11000  Washington  K  20036 

Rational  Solid  Waste  Management  Assn 

500  00 

Gtorge  W  Pnns  k    1745  letltrson  Daws  Hay    (1200  Artmgton  U  22202 

RKkweti  Iniematiooai  Corp 

1875  00 

in33 

Ptoeomoetitnie  Rail  Sleenng  Comm.iiK  jo  Vuono.  laveiie  t  Cran  2310  Cram  Bu'idmg  Pittsturgh  PA  15219 

Stuart  I  Procto'  Ir    !  1812  Httch.nis  Post  Una  RocKviiie.  MO  20852 
PiDlit  Shanng  Council  ol  America  20  N  Wacker  O'm  Cheap  R  60606 
Goald  R  Proul   1627  R  St    MR  1500  Washington  DC  20006 

National  Turkey  Federation 

3250 

FMC  Corporation 

4.375  00 

Mcr  D  Pimntt.  1101  17th  Street  NW.  MOO  Washington  DC  20036 

American  President  Coffltaniej  Ud                                                     

11874  00 

PmdeMial-Bache  Securities  Inc   100  Gold  St  Ne«  Tort  NT  10292 



750  00 

lames  C  Prunt   1050  17th  SI    MR  1500  Washington  DC  20036 

leiaco  Inc                                                                   — 

90  00 

Gaorge  Prytuia   1000  Wilson  Boulevard  (2100  Arimgion  VA  22209 

Grumman  Corp                                                                      

62500 

87  03 

Public  Citmn  Health  Research  Group  2O0O  P  Si    MR  1700  Washmflw  DC  20036 
PuOlic  Citinn.  Inc  2000  P  Slreel.  MR  Washington  K  20036 

883  61 

883  68 

50.958  50 

55.258  50 

PuBI<  Employee  Department  Aft  CIO  815  16lh  51    m  Washington  K  20006 

77.006  72 

25.254  57 

PuMk  Resource  Associates.  1815  H  Street  MR  1600  Washington  DC  20006 

4.54000 

PuRk  Stratefies  620  Congress  1310  Austin  n  78701 

Sanmons  Enterprises  Inc 

18.750  00 

41692 

Do 

Sonllwest  Airlines  Co 

4  000  00 

4.159  79 

Ttieresa  Pugh   1331  Pennsyivama  Ave    MR  1150011  Washington  K  200041703 

Njlienal  Assn  ol  Manutacturers 

500  00 

Ptiil.p  R  Puiiui  )r    1667  R  Street.  MR  1600  Washington.  DC  20006 

BettiWicm  Steel  Corp                                                          

200  00 

Oavid  E  Pullen.  1625  R  Street.  NW  1750  Washington.  DC  20006 

Manviile  Corporation 

Fquiln   Ik                                                                                      

1.000  00 

8.000  00 

50000 

Mie  F  Pulliam.  803  Pnnu  Street  Alcundria.  VA  22314 

Ink.  R   RuirMI    Mi  f  UnX   W  W>lt..|t«   CC.  JtOK} 

Rational  Fraiw  Food  Assorialio*    . . , 

■Jam 


;r-v 


I'Ji'I 
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Organuatidn  or  Individual  Filing 


Thomas  W  Purcell   1730  North  Lynn  Street  Armgton.  VA  22209  

Sue  P  Purvis,  PC  Bo  14042  St  Petersburg,  ft  33733     - 

Do  

[arte  W  Putnam   5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  MR  Washington.  DC  20016   

Putting  People  First  4401  Connecticut  Ave  .  HW.  #310A  Washington.  DC  20008 

Howard  P)(e  III,  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  1550  Washington.  DC  20036  

Rooefl  H  P»(e  &  Associates  PC  Bo>  3731  Washington.  K  20007 .._ — 

Do  -...- 

Do . 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Mn  R  Quartes  Jr .  Monan  Ims  8  Bockius  1800  M  St .  MR  Wasbmgtoa.  K  20a3t 

William  A  Quinlan,  3045  Riva  Rd  Riva,  MD  21140  „ 

John  E  Quinn   II  Beacon  Street.  Mlb  Boston  MA  02108    

Earl  C  Quist   1850  M  Street.  HW  »60C  Washington.  DC  20036  

George  Gregory  Raab  2000  L  Street  NW  1200  Washington  DC  20036 

Mark  I  Raabe,  1615  L  St .  NW,  11320  Washington.  DC  20036    

Theresa  Rabel   1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Steve  Rabm.  1901  L  Street.  MR.  1320  WasJiington.  DC  20036 


Alei  Radin   1200  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  MR.  1507  Washington  DC  20036  .. 

Do  

Do  

w  A  RadzKwiu.  400  n  Capital  SIrwI.  MR  M60  Washmron.  DC  20001 

Tess  A  Rae  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20004 _.. 

Reiiy  Rahach  3213  Roberts  Drive  RicMielfl  OH  44286  

Tinya  A  Rihail.  2550  M  Street.  NW  1305  Washington.  DC  20037-1301  .. 

Richard  W  Rahn   1615  H  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20062  

Thomas  F  Railsback.  2000  M  Street  m  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 

Do  Z.ZIZ """"" "         


Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do , 1 

Oo 

Do . 

Do : 

Do  I 

Do  I 

Do  - - -..- 

Dc  

Railway  Labor  Eiecirtives  Assn.  400  R  Capitol  Street  NW.  1850  Washington.  OC  20001  . 

Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North  Fairlai  St  Aloandna.  VA  22314  _„ 

Rainbow  Lobby  1660  I  Street  NW  1204  Washington.  OC  20036    

Elitabeth  L  Raisbeck.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  St.  1301  Washington.  OC  20003 

John  C  Rimii,  222  SW  Columbia.  81800  ft)(1l»ii«.  0«  97201  

Oo  - 

Oo     - - - 

Oo    

Do - 

Rnsten  M  Rand.  2001  S  St .  IKK.  «20  WashioRloo.  K  20009 

Donald  A  Randall.  321  D  Street.  N£  Washington.  OC  20002   

Do  

Rebecca  G  Range.  901  15th  Sticct.  MR.  1500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Eiuabelh  Ransom.  888  16th  Street.  Nw  Washington.  OC  20006 , 

Do    ^..— _-. 

Do -... 

Do .. 

Do  .- - , 

0  Michael  Rappoport,  PO  Bo  52025  Phoenu,  A2  85072 . 

Larry  Rasky  253  Summer  Street  Boston.  MA  02210 


Magda  A  Rataiski.  Three  Commercial  Place  Nortoik.  VA  23510-2191     

John  W  Raubei  Ir    1250  Connecticut  Ave    MR  Washington.  DC  2O037 

Carol  L  Rauiston   1250  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

G  DavK)  Ravencralt   1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW.  1507  Washington  DC  20036  . 
William  R  Rawson  950  N  Glebe  Road.  1160  Artington.  VA  22203-1824 
Bruce  A  Rav  Bruce  Ray  &  Company  636  A  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  .. 

Do  ....- 

John  K  Raylium.  1801  K  Street.  MR  Washington  DC  20006 


Helene  RayOer.  1020  19th  Street.  NW  #600  Washington.  DC  20036   

Rotert  S  Raymar  1180  Raymond  Boulevard  Newarti,  HJ  07102   — . 

OavKf  A.  Raymond.  1025  Connecticul  Ave  .  MR.  11014  Washington.  DC  20036 — 

Joanna  E  Reagan  815  15th  Street  MR  Washington.  OC  20005  

bnoa  S  Reanck   1 120  Connecticul  Ave  ,  MR  Washington.  DC  20036  

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America  Inc   1020  I9th  St .  NW  1200  Wasliiii{lM,  K  20036  . 

John  M  Rector,  205  Oaingertieii)  Ro  Aleiandna  VA  22314 

Fred  J  Redeker.  811  Rusk.  1200  Houston.  IK  77002      

Donald  L  Redtoot.  1909  R  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20049    

Donald  W  Reed   1776  I  Street  MR  »575  Washington,  DC  20OO6 

Jo  Reed   1909  R  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20O49 

Mary  Reed  600  Maryland  Ave    Sw.  1700  Washington  DC  20024  . 

Michael  L  Reed  1100  15th  Street,  m  1900  Washmgton  OC  20005 


Employer/Client 


Reed  Smith  Shaw  t  McCliy.  1200  18th  Street,  MR  Washington.  DC  2003* _ 

Do 

Robert  K  Roeg.  1420  ting  sirieiAieuiii      VA  223i4-27"f5 

I  Mitchell  Reese  1700  R  Street,  MR.  11204  Washington,  DC  20006 — 

Robert  S  Reese  Ji .  1341  G  Street  NW,  1900  Washington  OC  20005 

Reese  Communications  Companies.Inc .  2111  Wilson  Boulevard.  1900  Milfoil.  W  22201 . 

Do 

Benjamin  F  Reeves.  1100  17th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

J.  RomM  Reeves.  2345  Crystal  Drive  Art.ngton.  VA  22227  

Maitn  A.  Regaha   1101  15th  Street  NWn  MOO  Washington  DC  20005  

R  Bi«K  Regan   1667  K  Street.  NW  11000  Washington.  DC  20006         

Timothy  I  Regan   1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  MR  #500  Washington.  DC  20004      ..._. 

John  T  Reggitts  Jr .  95  Boonton  Avenue  PO  6a  470  Boonton.  Kl  07005         

Regional  Airtme  Association,  1101  Connecticut  Ave    m  Washington  OC  20036  — 

David  K.  Reh'  600  Marytand  Ave  .  SW.  #700  Washington  DC  20024      

Jettery  A  Reich   1401  new  York  Aw    MR  IllOC  Washington  OC  20005 ...... 

Reichlei  Appelbaum  t  Wippman   1701  K  Street,  NW.  1700  Washington.  K  20000  . 

Dc  -. 

Reid  I  Pnest.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  MR  Washington.  DC  20004  

Do  __.. - - ...... 


Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 


Printing  Industries  ol  Amenca.  Re 

Florida  Power  Corp  

Flonda  Progress  Corp 


Receipts 


Amalgamated  Transit  Unwn.  Afl-CIO  . 

Houston  bghting  i  Power  Coflipany 

AMP  Ohio  

Elkem  Metals  Company ;_ 

Independent  Bakers  Assn 

International  Investors.  Inc  

Stratcor  

Welch  Foods.  Inc         

National  Envnonmental  Devdopowflt  Ass*  . 

Retail  Bakers  of  Amenca  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc 

Medtronic,  Inc 
Merck  i  Co,  Inc 


National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters  - 

Powell  Adams  8  Rinehart 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn     

Radin  t  Associates  Inc  (For  Washington  PuUc  fomn  Scpply  SfStcaU  . 

Washmgton  Public  Utility  Oislncts  Assn 

Brotherhood  ol  Railroad  Signalmen 

American  Council  ot  Lite  Insurance,  inc _._ . 


Amencan  Task  Forte  (or  Lebanon _ 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  ol  the  U  S 

Graham  t  James  (For  American  Academy  ot  Cosmetic  Stirpiy,  td 

Graham  &  James  (For  Amencan  Hawaii  Cruises)  

Graham  i  lames  (For  Contact  Lens  Manutacturers  Assn)   

Graham  8  James  (For  R  R  Donnelley  8  Sons  Company)  

Graham  i  James  (For  English  Bay  Corp) 


Graham  i  James  (For  Federal  Administrative  Law  Judges  Conference) 

Graham  8  James  (Fo'  Federal  Judges  Assaialion)  

Graham  &  James  (For  Holland  Amenca  Line  Westours.  Inc)  — 

Graham  &  James  (For  Illinois  Health  Facilities  Authority) : 

Graham  &  James  (For  Mutual  ot  Omaha!  

Graham  8  James  (For  National  Council  ot  U  S  HagistrHesI 

Graham  8  James  (For  Sierra  Pacilic  Resources)    

Graham  8  James  (For  StKk  Inlormation  Group)    

Gratiam  t  James  (fot;  Walt  Oisoey  Co) 


National  Audubon  Society  : 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (For  C  t  D  Itimlier  Co.) 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (For  Herbert  Lumber  Co )  

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (For  0  R  Johnson  Lumber  Co.)  . 

Lindsay  Hart  Nei!  8  Weigler  (For  Moei  Corp) 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (For  Nordic  Veneer,  tic)  . 

Consumers  Union  ol  U  S  .  Inc 

Automoliw  Service  Assn  — 

National  Independent  Dairy-Foods  Assn 

Continental  Airlines  Holdings  Inc 


Bannerman  8  Associates  Inc  (For  Arab  Republic  ol  EflpO 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  CmiA 

Bannerman  8  Associates  Inc  (For  Government  ot  BanfMesR)  

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  ot  Tunisia)   

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Sawyer-Miller  Group  (for  Government  (/  tiK 
Pftilippinesll 

Salt  Rnier  Proieci    

Rasky  8  Company  (For  Natronal  Cabte  Televwon  hat,  kc) 

Nortoik  Southern  Corp       ... _.. 

Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Inc ._..-. 

Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Inc  , 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc        

American  Boiler  Manutactuicn  tesn.  kc 

ABB  Traction.  Inc       .._ _ 

Bayley  Seton  Hospital — — .        .— 

Westinghouse  Electnc  Coni 1 

American  Ejpiess  Co  

Hellring  Lmdeman  Goldstein  8  Siegal  (For  GAF  Coip) 
Enserch  Corporation 


Internationa!  Union  of  Bricklayers  and  Mtied  Craftsmeii 

American  Bankers  Assn 


Burtie  G  Rally.  I3S0  I  StiMl.  MR  WasRington.  OC  20005  . 


National  Assn  ot  Retail  Druggists     .- 

Houston  Bankers  Association 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

Dow  Chemical  Cc  

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons  

National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business 

Pnarmaceulicai  ManulKlurers  Assn  — 

Government  o'  Amencan  Samoa       

National  Cellular  Resellers  Assn       

Radio-Television  News  Directors  Assn  

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineen 

Chevron  USA.  Inc  

Philip  Morns  Management  Coip 


2.500.00 

2.500  00 

650.00 


5.735.00 
6.500  00 
1.00000 
4.250.00 
3.000  00 
2.00000 
3.OO0.O0 
3.750.00 


2.000  J)0 


1.50000 
4.300  00 


55000 

577  50 

1325  00 

350  00 


12.00000 
400M 


mat 


U7SM 


Citinns  for  Sensible  ContngI  ot  Acid  Rwi  (CSCM) 

Philip  Morris.  USA         

Buriey  8  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  bport  Asia 

US  Air  Inc  

National  Council  of  Savings  Insntmaws 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  

Coming  Glass  Woilis - 


National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business  _ 
Rational  Cooperative  Business  Assn  . — 

Republic  of  Guatemala       — 

United  Coconut  Assn  of  the  Ptnlippines  . 
Dty  ot  Philadelphia 


Committee  of  Corporate  Tetecooimamcitaiis  Uon  . 

CIAC  Group  _ 

Edison  Electnc  Institute      

Pliiladelphia  Industnal  Development  Corp 

Rhode  Island.  Inc  

Smith  Barney  Hams  Upham  8  Co.  Inc  

SPO  Technologies    _ 

Transol  USA.  Inc     

Utility  Decommissioni*!  Tn  Gm* 

Ford  Motor  Co 


55000 
55000 


196.303W 


378.369  00 
19  760  00 
3750.00 
3.750  00 
3  750  00 
2.062  50 
3.750.00 
I.0OO.0O 
16.442  40 
1.770  72 
13.500.00 


Eipcnditures 


1.680  00 
12.000  00 

3^00000 
3.000  00 
2.000  00 

950  00 
7.196i5 
11.24178 

23500 

7.271.88 
3.379.00 
3.00000 
2.000  00 
16.087  70 
70000 

58423 


71346 

3.189  00 

4.000  00 

13.333  00 

5.323  00 

4.634  25 

400  00 

400  00 

1.450.00 

76.983  85 


1.150.00 
2.00000 

11.000,00 

5.000  00 

2.000^00 
4.87500 
2.000  00 
99.484  93 
30.000.00 
15.752  50 

lijii 


7,0OOiM 


143 
2750  00 


1.05642 
117.39 


42.054M 


250  00 

mm 


21.13 
500  00 
772  71 


37281 

600 

242M 


383365.15 

375  532JJ9 

823  00 

823  00 
823  00 
583  02 
823  00 


8.440.00 

3.954.30 
~»i]i2 

iiijii 


3000 

1.00000 

1.481  10 

82.05 

16.087  70 
150.00 


5  672  00 

79  OC 

20000 

27800 


111.25 


49  93 
44391 

i.iso'oo 

400  00 

1.277  88 

17612 

2.599  77 


309  JO 


64305 


JMI 


180 
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Olinutioii  w  IrulnHlutI  f>lM| 


Rtmurina  Asm  oI  (Kntnci  1819  I  SI    W(  7m  riow  «f«ii.n|toiv  OC  ?003t 

Diim  Kmiwrt   1718  Coi"i«cticul  AwiiK  m  Wi»lwi|ton.  OC  20001  

LM  P  Reno   122  C  Slrwt,  m  M75  Wisliin|toii  OC  ?OO01 

Oo  

Ml  llMlMf|(t  2000  It  Str»»'   f*  "<       ,'  n  OC  20006      , _ 

Uatii  Ibpi.  1730  RfM*  i>.  ■        .-     ■<"  •  iDiinro"  OC  20031 

»mi  OtHa.  162'  111  Slnei  *«  '■      "        i'o"  OC  20006  

B»tcH»  T  lt«lt<,  1W7  «  St    •«•   I-      -         .        10  20006  

HtCrtt  0««ra  tesr.  201  »  *  '  »*  22314     

Vmctnl  C  teusini,  1615  I  i;  »    v*  ■         *       |ior.  OC  20036  . 

Mjn  V  Reuliw,  1757  N  Stwl  l#l  miwmjUHi  DC  .'()036  — 

Mian  R  Rainpf   1150  ComwcliCut  A«    m  11200  l«»»^ln|1oo,  OC  20036  ..-. 
Mirt  I  Hft   1250  ConnKlicul  Avtnue  NM  Wisl«n|liiii  DC  20036 

Oo 

Hwtt  Rtrwod   1331  P«nn$,(vit.n  Am  IW  11500  N  Wisliingtor  DC  20004^ 

ffulenckW  RHoSes.  1111  HWwxm  0«i»  l*|lw«»  »«11  f  Aitinro"  *»  ^?TO 

0/»ce  Cllfii  Rid,  600  ItoiyUiiO  **  .  SW  Wis»iin|loii  DC  20024  

Lou  0  Rim   1201  PeiiiisytyMU  Amnot  m.  Un  »(»sliinjtO(i  OC  2O0O4       

l«mes  £  Rich  if .  1025  CoKMCticut /IMIWI,  1200  l«^l^.'>|ton  OC  20036  - ---■ 

Rthni)  Riclijfaj  L«r  Ottice  of  Ricfun)  R<tnn)$  1025  Idomjs  Jelterwo  Strwl  M  1105  «liihiO|to«.  K  i0007 

Oo  

«<n  M  Riclnnlvw   2301  M  SI  .  mUf  ll(«shin|lon.  OC  20037  

OooM  Ric(i»fil»"i   1101  141*  Strwt.  m.  1200  i«i»nin|<on  X  2000S , . — ™™ 

Win  C  Ricmrtion.  101  Pirt  kmut  Kw  Tot,  «  10178 


Win  C  Riclurtjon   1130  Conwcticut  »w  m  t830  Wisninpon  DC  20036 

H  0  RcliiKlJOii  815  16tn  Sirwi.  m  »511  »(isnm|1on  DC  20006  „ 

M>iy  Ann  R<ri»r()jon   1455  Ptnnsilvinij  m  1500  Wishmiton  DC  20004 

WjriM  S  Ricfiitdiwi,  325  (>wn5»i»inu  Aw    St  Wisfi.njlwi  OC  20003 

WnMV  S  R«njri)v)n  PO  B«  165  WisHinjto"  Grow.  MD  20880 

lois  Richrvxi,  1 724  KUiSKliiiJtni  Awnoe  m  Wishmitor  DC  20036 

In  Rclilef   1801  SgnOwiv  Bouina'd  Daylona  BcKh  fl  32015 

Mn  ««Mmjn  2000  K  SIrwl  m  Stn  flow  W»jliin|ton  K  20006 

Uftt  D  RicUrts   1112  16l»i  Slrwt.  m.  ilOO  Wishinjton  DC  20036 

Thofliat  P  Ridnul  NjlanjI  Pms  BwMini.  1200  Wa>liin|lo<i.  OC  20045 

LoMll  I  Ridimn  Notfi  Datma  PHramni  Council  PO  Boi  1395  Biimtfck.  PB  StSOl 

E  dtvp  Ri*(W  1000  ll»lMn  BM    13000  Artin|to«  VA  22209 

Dr  Mart  I  Ri«»i,  1101  15t*  Slrt«(,  m  MOO  *ashin|ton.  OC  20005   ......._.. 

Mall  loes«ii  R«tfr  C<4.  '7  75  Pnnisylyania  Aw.  m  7lh  Fioo'  WaihMfln,  OC  20001  ... 

E  PSihp  Rmm   1608  K  SI .  !•»(  «a5fiio|ton  DC  20006  

luiiin  AssmuJ  RiU»   1334  G  SUMt  m  (500  «la»hin|to(i  OC  20005 -... 

P  Room  Riin«y  *    1117  noun  19tn  Striel  1600  AfIin|fon  V*  2220*  .._ 

•Kniey  I  RiMk  4647  fortxi  Blvd  Lanham,  MO  20706  .- 

»u5»li  C  Rinj   1700  Pwsyivania  Aw    SE  1500  WasTiiniton,  DC  20001   

Dalt  P  Riocdan   3900  WiKonMn  Awnuc  NM  Watninflon  OC  20016 

Win  S  Rippcf  730  15in  SI    IM  Masliii<|to«  DC  20005 

Carol  A  Risher   1718  Conneciiciil  Am    fM  7th  Floof  Watl<in|lon.  DC  20009-1148 

Cihnni  m  Rusmi.  I  111  I9l(i  SIrwl  l«r  Wa5h.n|ion  K  20036 

Itannc  H  Ritchie   1001  Pennsylvania  Aw    m  Wailiin|toii.  K  20004 

William  R  Rill  2000  K  Sliecl  NW  MOO  Wathinflon  DC  20006 

Valentin  I  Ri<a.  1415  ElliOl  Place  IM  Wash>nron  OC  20007 

hiene  E  Riwra  412  Firil  SIrtet.  U  Waihiofton  DC  20003 

Riwo  Irainor  Doyle  t  Walsh  Inc  One  Calamoie  Siva  EaH  PrwuJeoce  Rl  02914 

Rivkn  Raillei  Bayh  Han  6  Unmti   1575  I  Street  NW  11025  Washmfian.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 
AMrmW  Rodan.  1111  19lli  SIretl.  Me  lliasn'n,tan  OC  20036  3691 
Ui  RotNht  Aiuciatrs  420  7|n  SI    Sf  Washmiton  OC  20003 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Bill  Robefls   PO   Bo>  20406  Brwn.niton.  MM  55420 
Carole  I  RoOeits.  901  15th  Street  KM.  1520  Washin|ton  DC  20005 
Perrf  A  RoMflv  tOOO  W  iMjniuM  St  Louiv  MO  63136 
Richaril  R  Ro«e<1v  PC  Bot  809  North  Beach  MO  20714 
William  A  RoOetts  444  Nonh  Caoilol  SI    1711  Washmfton  DC  20OOI 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 
Slew  A  Roteriun   1608  K  Street  NW  Wajhinfton  DC  20006 
Rooms  Kaolan  Millet  I  Cii«si   1220  19lh  Street  IM  1700  Washmilon  DC  20036 

Oo 
Ernestine  S  Roemun   1575  Eye  SHefl  IM  Wash<n|to«.  K  20005 
Dmnetti  I  Roftmson   3138  North  lOlh  SIroet  Adinftoii  VA  22201 
MOile  Robinson   100  Maifiand  Awnue  Nl  Washin|toii  OC  20002 
Nancy  I  RoOmson.  7509  Tiflany  S«|S  Ptaiy  Kansas  City  MO  64190-1402 
Rotmson  LaM  Uw  t  HnHMiw>.  1662  II  St..  M.  1900  WlHnilW.  OC  20006  


Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 


RoOrsM  mtcnutioiul.  Inc.  2300  R  Si.  M.  MOO  WtJliuifloii.  K  20037 

Do 

0»        — 

Do  

lames  Anthony  Rxk.  1730  M  Sirort.  IM.  1607  Washmfton  K  20036        _ 

DavH)  B  Roctiani)   1705  DeSa>rs  St-eet  NW  8lh  Floor  Washintlon.  DC  2O03i  „ 

PKiHip  llldwrteii.  1400  A  Sr  "    *.   i^'    *»ihm|ton  K  20005     __. 

QaMCflMtx^.  1899  L  Si'ir    f»  .    Washin|ion  DC  20036  „___ 

RaWM*tf  (odniiMl  PO  Bo  -^    '    '<        I  '9960  

Knin  Rofen  l«o  Union  Square   xliC  Fiiw  601  Union  Sired  Seanit.  NM  9(101 
Miriaret  Roitfs   1776  Eye  Sine*  NW  1575  Washmiton  OC  20006 


imptnfitnintA 


Association  ot  Amencan  PuMishen  

Reno  Cavanau(h  t  Homi|  (For  Amcnnd  Risk  Manafement  Cofp) 

Reno  Ca«anau|h  t  Homi|  (For  Housmi  Authority  Insurance,  mc) 

National  Comm  to  Prtserw  Social  Security  (  I' 

National  Solid  Wastes  Manaiement  Assa 

OiKle  Corporatior 

Coca-C»la  Company  


Metropolitan  lile  Insurinct  CM 

Ini'i  Union  United  Auto  AcfDspace  1  A(nc  knplcflmit  WHtM 

Nonprescription  Druf  ManufKturefs  Assn  . — .. 

Amettan  Forest  Resouria  Alliance  

National  Forest  Products  Assn      ,  — 

National  Assn  ol  ManutKturers    ...  , 

Loral  Corporal«n  

Ametcan  Farm  Bureau  FeOetatioi     ,. . 

Control  Data  Coipofalion  , 

Shell  Oil  Co  

Hu|hei  Aircraft  Comparir 

Ptjtt  I  «»iitn«y  .._ _ : — __ 

taMnCDi  Public  Power  Assn  

taMXCtn  Nurses  Assn  - 

MviM  Lews  I  Bocbus  (For  Umknmtn  It  UtK*  UMMl 

Soolhem  Company  Senncei,  Inc      „ 

Transportation    Communications  UiMi  .._____- 

Cornini  Inc  

Washmftoo  Ui<)»y  Group  Inc  (Foi  Prtston  CorpI 

Washin|ion  Litby  Group  Inc  (Foi  Preslpn  CorpI 

NaliontI  Cable  TelevTSion  Assn  Ix 
NMwul  IWonpoAs  Comm  ot  Accus-FIA.  Inc 
Nitwul  Csniin  lo  Preserw  Social  Socunty  (  Medican 

National  Assn  ol  Area  A(e<icies  on  A|in|    ..,„ 

Bam  Capital  Martets  Assn  __ 

American  Mroieum  Institute  — — — 

in  Delense  lechnoWn  Corp  — . 

National  Council  lor  Savin|s  Inslitutons  ________ 

RipK  Inc 

Affleiican  Li|«n  _- 

Autieimer  s  Assn 


AmefKan  Assn  ot  BtDOtf  Battta  

AMVtTS  — 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Co 
Federal  National  Mort|a|e  Assn 

Association  of  Bank  Hoidini  Cos 
Association  of  Aflieiican  Publishers 
Edison  Electric  Institute 

Amencan  Council  ol  Life  Insurance.  Inc     

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  SKiinti  1 1 

National  Stone  Assn  — — 

National  AutomoOiie  Dealers  Ass* 

Ptiilip  Morris   Inc  — 

/U.C  Communicaiions  Corp  .-_ 

Chemical  Bank  — 

Cook  Croup  Inc  

Indiana  Coalition  lor  Acid  Rmi  U>% 

Me<i'ii  lynch  I  Cn  mc      _  

Milk  Industry  Foundation  .. 

Nalionai  Soft  Drink  Assn  

Real  Estate  Capital  Recowf)  Asm  _____ 

Joseph  A  Seairam  t  Soot 

5«e«lenr  Users  Assn 


EdiSM  Electric  lastilute 
«cl««  Vail 
Aiithon  Guild 
Babcock  t  Braan 

Coalition  ol  Writers  Or|ani/ations 

Goldman  Sachs  I  Co 

Guinness  America  Inc 

New  Tort  Public  Library 

Ne«i  Tort  Slate  Ho«sm|  Finance  A|C«Cf 

PHoenu  Moult 

SchoKstc.  kic 


Southern  Bapfitl  ht1>  ta«  

Spectrascan  _______ 

Wartiun  Pmcus  Capital  Out  

National  Computer  SfSlems  Inc 

Trawlers  Companies  — . 

Emerson  Eiectr<  Co  

Aawncan  Council  of  Hi|h«ay  Adwrtisers  

Kctlc  Company  (For  •£G  Weslmfhoust  Transportation  Systems.  Mc)  . 
IMe  Company  (For  BrpmarO  County  Gowmmenlai  CtnlCf)  — 

Kaele  Co  (For  City  of  lampai  

•eele  Company  |Fo>  Dallas  Aiea  Rapid  Transit) 
Kaele  Company  iFor  Hillsborouch  Ana  Rational  1 
Kaele  Co  (For  Sanders  Associates.  Inci 
Kcefe  Company  (For  Semmole  Tribe  ol  FlondA) 

Ktcfe  Company  (For  UmmUti  d  HimM  

AlMflCW  Iff*"      

Wans  Miitlnes   


Racapls 


American  Soc  ol  Assn  Ejecutnts 

National  Assn  ol  Federal  Credit 

PeKe  Political  telion  Committee  . 

Lnestock  Markdmi  Asuciation    . 

Alan  Games  Corp 

Bluebonnet  Sa«in|s  Bank 

Commiuion  on  Self  OetenninttiM 

lilin»s  Pwer  Co 

Napa  Flood  Control  and  Water  ConseniatM  Distrd 

National  Venture  Capital  Assaiation         _ 

PansM  Inacicnicff  Ouade  t  Oouflas    

Swi^Oitiiiwd  Graaers  ol  Caiilomia       

fMC  Ceiporalun  „..__ 

General  Atomics  Techi* 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 

Roya'  Ordnance  inc  — 

Montana  Ptmei  Co  el  ai  

Times  Mirror  Ma|a/ines  kic  . — 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  AssocialM  . 
General  Instrument  Corxrat«n  — 

El  Paso  Electric  Co  

Washinglon  Otians  lor  World  Tradi  

Dm  CJieni«ai  Co  


i.MOOO 


3X2.H 

Mn.00 


tnoe 

9S.ISS40 
1.000.00 

2I.7MJ2 
AiSOOO 
IjOOOO 
IJOIOO 

~45soS 

8.475  00 

3.85000 

500.00 


2J0OJO 

IJIOM 

tsnm 


l.(2S00 
3.00000 
3.00000 

3.000  00 
1.500  00 
2.t2S.00 


2IMI.0O 
2.50000 
9.38320 
1.00000 
1.00000 

10.001.00 


isinoo 

5A2S.00 
I.2MI00 

6JO0  00 
2.000  00 


MISOO 

imat 

S4UI 


3JM00 

4.00000 
3.00000 
12.000  OO 
80(12 
24.750  00 
1513541 
7  126  25 
4J08  37 
2.731  J7 
2^.00 


EjipendituiTs 


3.307  81 
5.942  10 
1.052  31 
3.2M0O 

I2.7M  00 
3.000  00 

22.500  00 
9.000  00 
IJOOOO 
3.750  00 
4.05000 
900  00 
1.800  00 
125  00 
4.500  00 
9.60C00 

■■"tiisjo 

9.I3SW 
1.5O0  00 
IJOOOO 
1.50000 
l3i»M 
1.00000 
5O000 
1.50000 
1.00000 
B.08800 
2.034  50 


300  00 

...„„.„. 

14.442  00 

500  OO 

50000 

1.00000 

15.00000 
1.00000 
2.50000 
7.500  00 
2.000  N 
4.5(0  00 
4.500  OO 
7.500  00 

12.000  00 
2.500  00 

'~M24  00 

"lilso^ob 


(45  38 


(77.(0 
4I.004(« 

3((J5 

15000 


37367 
314  95 


2150 


4.7(7  54 
245(2 
34(00 


361.(7 
2S.M 


5000 


326  7( 

KM 


413.02 


m.« 


50000 

6  325  00 
90  00 

5  250  00 
500  00 
300  00 
300  00 
275  00 
225  00 

225  00 
225  00 
220  47 
10,203  29 
10.203  29 
10.203  29 
10.203  29 
10.203  29 
10  203  29 
10.203  29 
10.203  29 
10.203  29 
10,203  29 
10,203  29 
10,203  29 
10.203  29 


7aaM 


(555 


1466  00 


5.07(00 

4.250  00 

5.483  OO 

8.772  00 

504  97 


1.239  00 
5  821  00 
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Or{ani/ation  or  Individual  Filing 


Mims  Roien  Ir ,  P08a  1064  Rorence.  AL  35631   

Rogers  I  Wells.  1737  H  Street  IM  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


0* 

Do 
Do 


Camie  M  Rogm  1755  ?3i<  Street,  FM,  Washington,  K  20037 

Br,,  ti--.   >,,-,-■,.   Mi^a.-s  inOO  Omaha.  Ht  6(102    — 

(!,-■ ,     1   .  ■  •  4  -     .      V      -••  IM  1570  Washington.  DC  20036 

St,:-.    .--.,-;,  n!s^,ngton  St,  M03  falls  Church,  VA  22046  .. 

Ian  M  Roi.and   .300  Soutr.  Cumon  Street  Fort  Wayne.  M  46(01 ~ 

iKkie  Rollins   1201  16th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Emil  A  Romagnoli.  180  MaiDer  Lane  Ne»  York  NY  10038  ..._- 

Mchael  J  Romig,  1001  Pe-'-r.j-  j  «*<■'..»  ■«  masinnjton,  OC  200O4-25« 

Francis  P  Rooney,  1400  1  ;■'•■   **   «      *"■  -8'!"^   oC  20005 

Fred  B  Room*.  1050  COMOcU.i  Aw  ,  IM.  I..;;  Washington.  OC  20036  .„ 

Do    

Oo 


Ropes  t  Gray.  lOOI  Pennsylvania  Aw 
Do 


.  11200  Washmgtofi.  DC  20004 


Clifton  Peter  Rose  1101  Pennsylvania  A« .  IM.  WOO  Washington.  X  20004 

Rose  Communications.  Inc,  901  15lh  Street  IM  4570  Washington.  OC  20005  .^^^^ 

Rose  Schmidt  Hasley  I  OiSalle.  1701  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW  11040  Washington.  DC  20006  — 

Oo  — 

Do  

Burl  E  Rosen   1155  15th  St  NW    1502  Washington.  OC  20005 

Hilary  Rosen,  1020  19lh  SI ,  IM,  1200  Washington,  K  20036   

Lester  L  Rosen   7  Fulham  Court  Silwr  Spring,  MO  20902        — • 

Richard  Rosen,  5010  Wisconsin  Aw    IM,  #118  Washington,  DC  20016  ;__^. 

Albert  8  Rosenbaum  III  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW  1520  Washioftw.  DC  20003 

Sara  Rosenbaum.  122  C  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20001  

Robert  M  Rosenberg.  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  lonng  VA  22027  

HeitltostiiMntt.  1811  R  Street  NW  *)■«-,-  -   DC  20009    

Uny  M.  RMnnttin.  1130  17th  Si-r    •<*■   •    ;  *3shington,  OC  20036  

Roger  C  (loni*ial,  2001  SSI    NVi  i       *.-gton,  DC  20009   

toe  Ross,  PO  B»  1582  Little  RKk,  Ui  ;;23.  

Nancy  Ross  1830  17th  Street  IM  Washington,  DC  200O9    ._..;^^_^..„ 

William  F  Ross  South  Carolina  Petroleum  Council  1340  Bull  Slieet,  #250  Coliimbia.  SC  29201 

Ross  Marsh  Foste'  Myers  and  Ouiggie  888  i6th  St    IM  Washington,  DC  20006  __ 

Richard  Rosser  122  C  Street,  NW  1750  Washmgton  DC  20001  

Rhond  Rudolph  Rolh  1250  CnnnecKui  Aw   NW  #620  Washington.  X  20036 

John  C  Rolher,  1909  K  Street,  (M  Washington,  OC  20049   . 

bnda  Rolhleder  315  Bonifant  Road  Silver  Spnng,  MO  20904  ^ 

Emily  B  Rolhrock   1455  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  NW,  #900  Washington.  DC  20004 

Edwin  Rothschild,  1300  Connecticut  Aw    NW  1401  Washington,  DC  20036  

Uuis  C  Rotundo,  4948  Courtiand  Loop  Winter  Springs,  FL  32708  

Do  -- 

Donald  D  Rounds  South  Dakota  Petroleum  Council  222  I  Capitol  116  Pierre.  SO  57S01  

William  C  Rcunlroe  Suite  1000  1776  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6  _ 

Michael  0  Roush,  600  Maryland  Awnue,  SW  1700  Washington,  DC  20024 

Bngette  M  Rouson,  Bo  17407  Dulles  Airport  Washington.  X  20041      

Eugene  F  Rowan  2550  M  Street,  IM  Washington,  OC  20037  ..... — ™™ 

Oo  

George  R  Rowan.  1750  New  Tort  Aw ,  NW.  #340  Washington,  DC  20006  ..._ — 

J  Wndi  Rdwlinil.  1023  15tli  Stiwi,  *».  7tli  fl  WisliinetM.  OC  20005 

Oi  - 

Do   -.. .- ~ 

Oo    ...- 

Do  - ^ ■ 

Rowland  (  SeNery  1023  ISrt  Street.  IM,  7tli  fl  Washington.  K  20005 

Charles  Rowton,  1899  L  Street  IM,  #1100  Washington,  OC  20036  

Rnton  mc.  2000  S  Eads  Street.  #1003  Arlington.  VA  22202        

Robert  S  >l0|«.  1747  l>tM«l¥Mi«  Am..  MN.  11200  Watlun|tta.  K  20006 

Do  — 

Do 
Do 


Ob 
Do 
Oo 
On 
Oe 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 


Royer  Shackw  I  MiMt.  1747  PnnylMnii  Awtniit.  NW.  1900  NasMglm  DC  2000( 

Do  

Oo  ..,- 

Enc  M  Rubn.  1730  M  SliMl.  NN.  1412  NaslimftMi.  K  20036 

Do 

lames  S  Rubm,  747  Third  Aw    14th  floor  New  Yort.  NY  10017 


Eidon  Rudd  Shimmel  Hiii  Bishop  t  Gruender,  PC  3700  North  24th  Street 

Robert  E  Ruddy  9106  Drumaidry  Oriw  Bethesda  MD  20817         

Deborah  K  RuOaph   1828  I  Street  IM  11202  Washington,  OC  20036    .... 
Henry  C  Ruempier   1120  Connecticut  Aw.  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 
lohn  Runyan,  1730  North  Lynn  St    1409  Arlington    VA  22209 


U(501(. 


liaiC  Washington,  DC  20O06  

IM  Washington  DC  20036  

^--^f>3-;  n^r    NW,  #1500  WashinflM.OC  20004-17(3, 
^    Nf  *j-    (■      DC  20002-5809 

-F    If*  *>.•    i-T-  DC  20036   

,».   *,a-.' 'i'..-   >:  .'3002      

Jv,    w  *,.•    ,-■  ■    DC  20036  

to  :  Hc-  '  Road  fort  Wortli.  IX  76119 

H   '  nni*  '{lor-  OC  20005 

■f.^  m  :  803  

|iiair..r|ton   DC  20004 


RK  Rushm,  1776  Eye  Streel 

Barry  Russell,  1101  16th  St 

Chnstine  Faith  Russell,  13' 

Randall  M  Russell,  517  C  :rf 

lonathan  Russin,  1215  I'"      - 

'  ann  Rust-Tierney   122  Mai  .i^ 

naiiy  RuslaO   1800  Massac-.i" 

le-man  Mai  Ruth  71990  ,'.'•   M 

John  0  Ryan,  655  15lh  S'-rf   i 

Oiiw  M  Ryan  35  Hamef  «*  r 

"a'xa  I'ya'-   :^:«  f  Sfir-   ** 

'■yi'  .   frya-    :. '  Nc""  Wa^higton  Street  Amandna  VA  22314 

n,  '  ■  •  kir.i'    ..i^  h  S:    NM  i:?OC  Washington  DC  20006  ... 

RBC  Associates,  324  fourth  Sli»et  Nt  Washington.  DC  20002  

Do 


Do 
Oo 
Oo 

Do 
Do 
Do 


Kf  Gimp.  1200  191*  Street  IM  #606  tNajhmgtsn,  OC  20036 

Dd  -- 

M)  Natnct.  NIC.  1301  Awnue  o'  thf  Anencas  New  Yort  NT  10019 

Lawrence  E  Sabbaih,  1023  15th  1-ff  f*   '■►  '  Waih^ngton  DC  2000S 

Oo 
Susan  L  Sadtlet  2626  Pennsyfvar  a  kvc'jf   >M  la-.'  -for.^  DC  20037  .... 
»-■^^'^      'aigfse  Jr    1050  1 7th  Si    NW  »bOC  Wai'T*"   3C  20O36 


Employer/Client 

Philip  Moms,  USA         

futures  Industry  Associatm .„____.„ 

Internor  Trade,  Inc       

Liga  Agncoia  Industrial  de  la  Cana  tft  Ancai  — 

Memll  Lynch  t  Co.  Inc  

Republic  National  Bank  

Teachers  Insurance  i  Annuity  Assn/CREf 

Hauck  t  Associates,  Inc  (For  Hearing  Industries  Assn) 

McGrath  North  Mullin  8  KraQ,  PC  (For.  UNO  Matcnck ' 

Boise  Cascade  Corp  

International  Technical  Eipertist  Hi  

Lincoln  National  Corp 

Owrseas  Education  Assn.  lac 

Asarco,  Inc  

Americar  Council  of  Life  Insuranca.  Inc 

Biscuit  t  Cracker  Mfgrs  Assn  

Amencan  Iron  6  Steel  Institute  

Association  ol  American  Railnads  ._ 

Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  of  America 

Butler  Capital  Corp      

Industnal  Dewlopment  Aiitlxnty  ol  keland 

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co    

Johnson  Matthey,  Inc 

Eguimark  Corporation 

Joy  Technologies,  Inc   

Saial  Secunty  Protection  Buieaii 

Bristol-Myers  Co  

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America  

Miles.  KK .._. _ »....~. — .._ — 


M. 


Receipts 


15M0M 


JUheaste.  Inc      

Children's  Defense  fund   

National  Pest  Control  Assn  

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA       . 

Levin  Rosenstein  I  Kudon  (for  National  Assn  of  Crop  Insoraflce  ttntii  . 
Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc  


Rambow  Lobby  - , 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

Church  Alliance  

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  t  Universities  . 

National  Multi  Housing  Council  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Person 

Marconi  Electronics,  Inc     

American  International  Group.  Inc    

Citizen  Action  Fund     

Central  flonda  Commuter  Rail  Authority 

Fionda  Institute  of  Technology  ____. 

American  Petroleum  Institute  , -_. 

BP  Amenca.  Inc  _ — 

National  Fed  ot  Independent  Business 

Americar  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn 

National  Assn  ot  Cham  Drug  Stores,  Inc  

Rugby-Oarby  Group  Ccmpanies,  Inc   

Armed  Forces  Martetmg  Council 


Rowland  Gowinmeni  Relations  Assmates  (For-  Bater  Mnitnei)  ,... 

Rowland  (  Stilery  (for  Borg-Wamer  Automotiw,  Inc) 

Rowland  (  Sellery  (for  Coalition  lor  Uniform  Product  Liability  Law)  . 

Rowland  Government  Relations  (For  GE  Plastics)  

Rowland  i  Sellery  (For  National  Check  Cashers  Assn  Inc)    

Secunty  Companies  Orgamied  lor  LegiSiatiw  Action  (SCOlAl 

Exxon  Corporation    ._ _ 


Chrysler  Military  Sales  Cwp 

Citizens  Savings  Bank    

Financial  Security  Assurance  _- 

International  futures  Exchange __.. 

Intel  Holdings  (Bermuda)  Ltd  

Long  Island  Savings  Bank      

MacAndremrs  i  Forties  Holdings,  kc ____ 

Michigan  Trade  Eichsnge      

Morgan  Stanley  i  Co,  Inc     — — 

Municipal  finance  Industry  Assn ,  i  

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  

Secunties  Industry  Assn    _________ — 

Municipal  Finance  Industry  Assa ^ __ 

John  Nuveen  i  Co,  Inc  ^ 

Secunties  Industry  Assn  

Rubin  Winston  i  Diercts  (for  Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  of  Amenca,  IncI 
Rubin  Winston  I  Oiertks  (For  Wayne  Phillips)     . 

Bass  &  Ullman  (For  National  Assn  ot  Pfiarmactatical  Uknalactwcrt) 

Central  Arizona  Project  Aan         

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ol  Amenca    

Institute  0'  Electrical  6  Electmnics  Cnginters 

American  Bankers  Assn  -. 

Pnnting  Industries  ot  Amenca.  Inc    — — 

Eastman  Kodak  Co  

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  Anienca 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  ™™ 

Lesher  t  Russell,  Inc 


IJOOjBO 

(iaojo 


Canbbean  Trade  and  Apparel  Coalilnn  (C-TAC) 

Amencan  Civil  Liberties  Union  - — 

National  Rural  Electnc  Coopeiatnw  Asia 


Sfluibb  Corporation  ~. 

New  England  Retiabilitation  Hospital  

National  Assn  ot  Pnvate  PsychiatrK  Hospitals  . 
No*  Commissioned  Offictis  Assn  ol  the  USA  .. 

CDevran  USA  Inc  -• 

Ann  Artior  Railroac   _ 

Bangor  t  Annstwfc  Radnad  . 
Chicago  {  Northwestern  T  ' 

Delaware  Otsego  System  -. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  

Inwstment  Counsel  Assn  of  Aimnca 

Regional  Railnads  of  Amenca  

Tiirtoneca  Engine  Corp  

he  _ - 


Tckserv  CorDoration  International 


Rowland  i  Sellery  (For  GE  Plastics) 

Rowland  t  Sellery  (f«  National  Check  CaslwfS  Assa,  Iw)  . 

National  Telephone  Cooperatiw  Assn  

Teiaco  Inc      


(JOOM 

'Tmm 

2.7S920 


Eipendituies 


12,51941 


5,400  00 
657  00 
6.187  50 
1.706  00 
1.800  00 
1.615.3( 
6.000.00 
2.500.00 
2.125.00 
200.110 
4JI00M 


4175.00 
(.000.00 


112  00 
750  00 
1.50000 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
2.000.00 
3.000  00 
1.004  00 

ivBoooe 


7.50000 


3.750.00 
liSflOO 
2.000.00 
1,000  M 
IJOOOO 


100,00 


3.137iO 
125,00 

2.333  J4 
500.00 

i«!oo 

36.000  00 
24.00000 
24.00000 

1.1(0  76 
39.000  00 
20.000  00 
30.000  00 

3.750.00 

i!o6o.oo 

1.500.00 
5.000  00 


515J)2 


S20J0 


5J1741 
1J)(3J5 
3.03523 


Ulli7 
50.00 
23000 


73250 


30000 
255(8 


m» 


165(0 
753M 


334.00 
6000 


1,112.19 


40  00 
6.4(7  72 
6.«7  72 
6.4(7  72 
6,487  72 
6.487  71 
6.4(7  70 
6.4(7  70 
6,487  70 

16«)0  00 
1.175  00 

24.96092 


S(7J0 


JMI 


182 
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0|>nitlt«n  0'  Mwlliul  Filini 


I  SM.  910  16lh  S»™«,  m  Wij»in|ton.  K  20006  

Fftirt  H«  SJlmit'   HOI  Ut^  St    m  4in  flow  Wislicnitwi  K  20005  

iimmom  EnteipoMs,  he  W3  Soulh  tunt  Ojilav  m  75202 

RriM  S»n«<»«  'MO  (efttnon  ::    «  l.'SO  lUbunueniw  m  tJ\K       

Umn  C  Sinden   122S  fi'        -•   •<*   <«.'i  »(a5^l^^to<l,  X  20005        

PUmnellj  C  S<n()»rs   I20i;    '         -    •«  1200  W«ni(i|ton,  OC  20036 

Row  Mine  Unttn  2501  M  ,,  rt;  swi  Hjimnpon.  DC  2003?  •-;--;••• 

Sjndcn  knoitwl  t  BrinOcnOu'l  f  C    1 1 10  Vtrmonl  *ii«iiue  IM  1600  Wtdiininn.  K  20005  . 

Slujn  *  SjnOenon.  1920  H  Stud,  m  Wasriinittn,  DC  20036 

Mic  S*«*n»»-A«jtm.  42*0  Bnttjnt  Courl  IWooObnajt  V«  22192  _ 

StttlMii  I  SMdhtn.  I5lh  t  M  SIrwt  IM  W»n<n|loii  X  20005  

Mtnn  a  S«n4ilt<  n.  1001  P«i)osy*»»ii<  Am   NM.  1625'Souin  WaUunim.  K  JVM  


D* - - - - 

Do 
Ctitrtrs  {  Sandltf   1220  I  Strtet  m  Wairimttoii.  X  20005 
PMer  G  Sandlund   i;25  Cyt  Si    Mm  1315  Wislinfton.  K  20006  .... 
Rotin  K  Sanlanido   1828  I  Slfwl  NW  1705  W»liin|l(in.  X  2003t . 
Kjllilwn  I  SjnIOfl.  122  C  SI ,  HW.  1750  WijNnjtoo,  X  20001     ,.._ 
Enc  Sipirilm.  I33J  H  St..  NN.  MM  lfltulu«(Nw.  OC  2000S  — 

Do      Z'ZI""'~~'~~"~~"" - 


Do...- 

9»  .-  

Bt  ■— 

Do  

B«lt>  0  Sapp.  1601  Dull*  SIml  Aioandfia,  VA  22314         

iMix  Satisui   1764  Otd  Mtado*  Lane  1350  Mcltan  VA  22102  

RonaM  A  Sariim,  5205  L««5liur|  PiU.  11600  Falls  Criurcl,  VA  22041 

Susan  Sanson  2111  Wilson  Bouievan).  11000  A/iin|ton  VA  22201  

Ro6c<1  I.  Sjrtwf   1819  L  SliW  NW  7tA  Fkw  Wasliin|tO(i.  K  20036  

Sartain  law  OMim  219  Boulwiid  «  Caines»ili«.  GA  30501       _ 

Wai  8  Sauei  9  Vassar  Slr»«(  (^»nM«ps«,  tH  12601  — 

AlOtit  C  Saunders   ;  100  1 5t(i  SI ,  W«  1900  Washinnoo.  X  20004 

Chanes  P  Saunders   1130  Connecticut  A«e    IM  1830  WasKmilon  X  20036 

Donald  M  Saunder;   1625  K  Sirtrt  IM  NOO  Wasliin|ton  X  20006 

Save  Ou'  Security.  1201  I6II1  St    IM  1:22  Washinjton  X  20036  

RicnaiO  H  Sa«aya.  1333  New  Hampshifj  Ave    NW  Xasliinilon.  X  20036  

Pauiasue  Sai>»efs  729  15lh  Street  IM  *a$n.ngion  X  20005  

Mait  S  SchxKt  2000  0  Sttet  1240  Saciamnlo  CA  95814  

ViCtoiia  V  Schait  Missouri  Electfc  Ut<ti«s  IWO  K  Stittl.  IM  11018  Wasliiniton.  K  20000  

HaioW  A  ScnaitWfiei.  1 750  Neo  roit  Am    IM  Wasninfon  K  20006  — 

Ja*  T  Schecl  K  ,  Rt  202-206  north  Someiwiie  HJ  08876 

Roden  H  Scneetschm.dt  490  I  Enfant  Pta<a  East  SW  14200  Wasliin|ton.  K  20024  .^ 

Sam  Sciwl;.  fO  Boi  2121  Corpus  Clinsti  TX  78403 

Mennetn  D  Scnioinan  499  South  CapitM  SW  MOl  Wasliin|ton.  K  20003 

Stan  Schlueler  PC  Boi  162224  Austin,  n  78716 

Richard  M  Schmidt  li    1333  He*  HampsAiie  Aw    MW.  1600  Washin|ton  X  20036 

Do 
Ro6e<t  Rcnard  Schimtt  112453-047  PO  Bo  1000  LeaMnmrth.  XS  66048  1000 
NerDen  K  Schmiti   1600  U  Si .  IM  1702  Washmeton  K  20036 
lohn  Noenl  Schmiii  PO  Ba  501.  Rl  2  Boi  184  C  lickini,  MO  65542  0501 
Schnadei  Harnson  Sefai  (  lews   II II  19th  Street  IM.  IIOOO  WasAirfon  K  20036 

Do 
Ro«en  V  Schneider  901  31st  Street  IM  Washmilon.  X  20007 
Tkoflias  I  Sclineidei   1150  I7ih  Stitet  NW  1400  WasKinfton.  K  20036 
2oe  Schneider  215  Pennsylvania  A«e    SE  Waslnnilon.  K  20003 
Frank  Schoeller   1957  E  St    IM  WasAmfton  X  20006 
Schnrlier  Sleel  Inouslnes  Inc.  3200  HW  Yeon  AMoue  Poniand.  OR  97210 
Paul  Schoelinanier  900  17th  St    NW.  1526  Washin|tcai.  X  20006 

Manna  I  Scnoonover  FuiDn|ht  t  lamorslu  801  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  NW  Washmpx.  K  20004-2604 
Charles  C  Schreilier   I  Massachusetts  Am    IM  Waihin|ton  X  20001 
H  B  W  Schroedr  <0I6  16th  Sfeet  NW.  5lh  Floor  Washmiton.  X  20036 
lean  WeOP  Schroedci  1030  I5in  Street.  IM  II 100  Wishin|io«  X  20005 
II  Donald  Schroeder  Maiyland  Petnjieum  Council  60  WrsI  St    1403  Annapolis.  MD  21401 
My  SchuP.  1909  K  Street.  IM  Wishmiton.  X  20049 
Lynn  M  SchuPer!   1 130  Connecticut  Aw    IM  IIOOO  Washin|ton.  X  20036 
Leslie  C  Schuchart   1030  iSlh  Sfeel  NW.  1964  Washmiton.  X  20005 
Marli  SchulU  918  I5lh  Street  NW  1406  Washington.  X  20006 
R<hard  F  SchulU  807  Mune  t«enje  SW  Wastiin|ton  X  20024 
Ralph  D  Schurtiart   1800  M  9'ttt  NW  1325  South  Washington  X  20036 
Beniamm  R  Schuster   1333  New  Maingshire  An    IM.  11001  Washington  X  20036 
Neil  0  Schuster.  2120  L  Sirtet  IM  1305  Washington.  X  20037 
Aaron  R  Schwaiti   10  Soulh  Shore  Onw  Galveston.  TX  77551 

Do 

Do       ,„..- 

Do        „ -. 

Adam  D  Scmtrtl.  IIOI  IStH  Si   UN.  MOO  NnltMflw  K  20005 
VthurE  Schwarv.  1420  King  Si  Alciandna.  VA  22314-2715 
Elinw  Scliwaru.  318  S  Apmgdon  Street  A/lington  VA  22204 

Do 
Michael  Schwarti  POBoi  37347  Washington  K  20013 
Richard  Schwaru.  880  S  Pckett  SI  AlcunOni.  VA  22304 
Slepoen  I  Schwarti   1436  U  Street  NW  Washington  X  20009 
Richard  S  Scharter   iOOl  Pennsylvania  Aw.  IM  WasJimgton  X  20004 
Scientitic  Atlanta.  One  Tcchnolon  Pirtmy  Ba  105600  Atlanta  GA  303A8 
Michael  Sciuiia  880  S  Pictclt  St  Aleiandna  VA  22304 
Meianie  Scolvid   901  Mam  Slnet.  12555  Dallas  n  75202 
Harold  B  Scogiins  Ir    IIOI  '.6th  St    IM  Washington  X  20036 
Oand  A  Scott   IIOO  ConnecKut  Aw    IM  1620  Washmitwi  K  20036 
Ellio  Scan.  1750  New  Tort  Awnue  IM  Washington  K  20006 
GrtfOt  R  Scon   1341  G  Street  IM  1900  Washington.  K  20005 
lames  L  Scon.  4O0  N  Capnol  Street  IM  1590  Wasliington  X  20001 
Min  Havtiis  Scon.  1101  Vtniwi  Aw    IM  I21h  Floor  Wasnmfion  K  20005 
R  Denny  Scon.  101  ConUitution  Aw    IM  Washington  X  20001 
Susan  I  Scon   1383  Piccard  Dnw  POBoi  1 725  Rociviiie  MO  20S50 
Scntner  Hill  8  THempm.  IB50  K  Street  NW  11 100  Washrngton.  K  20O06 

Bi 

Dl 

0( 
•ernB  K  Scnvner.  1025  Connecticut  Aw    IM  11014  Washrngton  X  20036 
Don  C  Scroftm  1350  I  Street  NW  1700  Washington  X  20005 
Timoltiy  Scully  25  Louisiana  Awnue  IM  Washington  X  200C1 
Murray  S  Scureman   1667  A  Street  IM  1300  WasHington  K  20006 
Waller  I  Suudio   1025  Connecticut  Aw    NW  Washington  K  20036 
Pamela  C  Seanans.  1000  PMomac  Street  IM  1401  Washington  X  20007 
David  SKkinio  1201  I  SliW  W  Washrngton  X  20005 
SecuMies  Industry  Assn   1860  M  Street  NW  Washrngton  X  20036 
Security  Traders  Assn  mc  Ow  World  trade  Center  M51 1  New  Tort  NY  10048 
Pamela  SedenHUm.  1919  Pennsylvania  Awnue  NW  1504  Washington  X  20006 
Charles  M  Saetir  in  20O0  PcrM«lvania  Aw    IM  K200  Washington.  K  2000i 

Ruth  L  Sefai.  1212  Hew  Yorti  Awnue  NW  Washington  X  20005    

Cart  1  Sobertcli.  1101  17tl  StiM.  NW.  1400  Washington.  X  20O3(  - 


Employct/Client 


FeDrenPacier  Sale  Quino  I  Dane  (Foi  CSC  Cndd  Sciwces.  IncJ 
Amencan  Financial  Services  Aim 


pliiiip  Moms  Wc  

ItK  Institute  

Ritioiitl  Business  Aiicralt  Assn  .._____ 
Clwincil  Maflutacturcrs  Assn.  Mc  — — 

Amencan  S«  at  Assn  Eiecutivn     

American  Mmmg  Congress         .-______ 

AincTKan  Group  Practice  Assn        _.. 

National  Assn  ot  Home  Builders  ol  tlie  VS. 

jKt  McDonald  Co  (For  Oow  Coming  Corp)  _ 

Jack  McDonald  Co  IFor  OutPoard  Marine  Cotp) 
Jack  McOonaW  Co  (For  Pianela  North  Amenca) 
Jack  McDonald  Co  IFor  luleui  Assaiates.  Inc) 
jKk  McDonald  Co  (For  WMW  Machinery  Inc) 
AincncM  Miolevm  Institute 
Council  ol  European  8  lapaneic  National  Ship 

American  land  Title  Assn  

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Coneges  1  UnntnMl . 

Caiitomia  Assn  ot  Sanitation  Ajencies  

Cure  Corp  

ENS  Resources  Inc  (For  East  Bay  Mud)  

InSitu  Inc 

Las  Virgenes  Mumcipai  Water  District  

ENS  Resources  Inc  (For  Orange  County  Sanitation  Dntneb)  . 
Western  Research  Institute 
S«iety  ot  American  Florists 
American  Frozen  Food  Institute 

National  Beer  Wholesalers  Assn 

Ebasco  Services  Inc  _„ . 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  Amcnu „ 

Philip  Morns  mc         

Scen<  Hudson  he 


PHaraiKeutical  Manulictwtn  ta»   .... 
Southern  Company  ServKes  Inc 
National  Legal  Aid  8  Delender  Assn 

Atlantic  Richtield  Co 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractors,  mc 

Caiitorma  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc  - 

Kansas  Crty  Povwr  8  LigM  el  al   

International  Assn  ot  Fire  Fichtcn  

Hoechst  Ceianese  Corp 

Xtrv  Corp 


Central  Power  8  Lght  Company 
National  Assn  ot  Independent  Insurers 
Philip  Morris.  USA 
Association  ol  Amencan  PuPlishers 
National  Assn  ol  Trade  8  iKhnical  Schools 


CI  Amer<as.  Inc 


Mack  Ir«ks  Inc  

Tuyola  Motor  Corporate  Services  USA   Inc 
Hill  8  Knowlton  Inc  (For  tohnson  Controls,  loci 

AFL  CIO  Mantime  Committee  

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group      

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Amend  .^ — 


Northwest  Airlines  Inc 

Mencliem  Company 

National  Guard  Assn  oMhe  US 

Consumers  Power  Co 

Health  Industry  Manulactuiers  Assn 

Arrierican  Petroleum  Institute 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

American  Insurance  Assn  

American  Seed  Trade  Assn 

Piolessional  Services  Council 

Disabled  American  Veterans 

Oow  Coming  Corp 

Arco  Chemical  Company 

International  Bndge  Tunnel  8  Turnpike  Assn 

American  insurance  Assn  . 

Houston  Lighting  8  Power  Company       

National  Assn  ot  Theatre  Owners 

Vulcan  Matenais  Co 

National  Council  of  Savings  Institutions    ... 

National  Society  ol  Prplessionil  Engmien  ..... 

Caitorn.a  State  Lands  Commission        

Washington  State  Department  ol  Natural  I 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 
Boat  Owners  Assn  ot  the  US 

Greenpexe  USA  -.    . 

Amencan  Council  •(  Litt  Insanact.  he 

Boat  Oanin  Assn  of  the  U  S 

Gnykoiuid  Lines  Inc 

Independent  Pctrolevm  Assn  ot  America 

Mobil  Corporation 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Intemalanai  Assn .._ 

Phihp  Moms  Management  Corp  .  .^ 

American  Healthcare  Institute  ._. 

Amencan  Medical  Assn 

United  Brotherhood  ot  Carpenters  8  loantn  ol  I 

American  Occupational  Therapy  Assn  Inc 

CNA  Financial  Corp 

Piwdent  Lite  8  Accident  Insurance  Co 

Security  Lite  o<  Denwr  Insurance  Co 

Irinsamenca  Corporation 

Enseich  Corporation  

Bewridge  8  Diamond  (For  FMC  CorponMd 

Iniemational  Brotherhood  ot  To—llon 

Amdahl  Corp  .„ -.. 

Shell  Oil  Co  

Caiitomia  Slate  Dept  ol  I 
Amencan  Health  Care  Assn 


Foodservice  and  Lodging  Instilolt 

dicaio  Mercantile  Lcnange  .  . 
Outdoor  Adwrtismg  Assn  ol  Amenca 
Amencan  President  Compan«s.  Ud 


Raccipts 


286  65 
2U00 

"iMOJii 

"MOM 
200.00 


mao 

2.3O0W 
1.625  00 
3.000  00 

"ilJ75  25 
SUOO 


i.iiaoA 
Tjoii'n 

SMMM 
ZJtSJO 


4JMJ0 


2M« 


2(j)w.n 


tj2S00 
li.60000 


2JI0000 
1.00000 
1080000 
6.88325 
2.400  00 
14.00000 
18221 
4.315  00 

'itmat 


2.000.00 

7.770.00 

637  so 

11.125  00 

3.750  00 

M3M 

2J0O.0O 


(JI2M 
3.00000 
4.688  00 

15.609  44 

1.00000 

50000 

i.S0O00 


4.S0000 
2S.37S00 
10.76700 


Eipenditaies 
28665 


57  00 
1.71959 

1.177  28 
U9M 


1.12384 


24  IS 


4O.I37.0O 


4.630  96 
3  548  99 


1.7»S4 


13010 
2»90 


20000 


S«71 

6.998  DO 

29  00 

893  18 


1200 
406  JO 


1.000  00 
1.M188 


173« 

1.31060 
193  35 
34139 

32  50 

250  00 

1.04000 


21600 

207  66 


37.50 


27S883 


82  50 


366.17300 
S.70000 


20000 


January  3,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECOR 


HOUSE 


183 


Organisation  or  Indwidual  Filing 


X  20006 

X  20016 
DC  20O01 
'glon.  X  20002 


Arlington,  VA  22202  . 


?0036  

K'S  IN  46204    

:  fzit   1202  Austin.  W  78759  . 


George  M  Seidei  )r .  Associated  Petroleum  Indusmes  J  PA  PO  B<a  925  Hamsliurg.  PA  17108 

Meivin  SeiO  603  East  Washmitor  Street  InOianapIc     M  46204 

Tom  Sellers   1701  Pennsyiyanii  Awe    IM  Washmgto 

Marlissa  Seochak  390C  W-scors-  «ve  HW  WashmgU 

Wendy  Senor  »»:  '  -,'  "•!»•   »*   »•■:'  "a"  "g''- 

Oavid  Sente'   .:':  mjys-:  »>»-.'»  •«   »^:' "ss-.- 

Robert  A  SeracSi.    ;.'C.  le"*"-;-  :jv  ■.  ■*  i'-i-ii  i.. 

Pt»ei  M  Seremet.  16  Mt-wr  R.ao  >«-  'fv    :'  '•■ 

lenyl  Sene.  1250  Cor-nefic-  »^'jt  m  *«■,-  -f- 

Seivice  Supply  Co  Inc   e:  ■  ':>■•  *r,»  "r:"  ■-•■??•  .-. 

Sewn  Month!  Sessior  '5   ;-:'i  •      '       b;i:r«'x;  . 

I  Richam  Seweli.  180C  '  ■,'    *ii         *a-.- •,-:.■    X  .   .•  J>         „^  ^    r-r-ii^^JJi£- 

Seylirth  Shaw  Fainneatnr  4  vjffa'wr   f.5  Uinr«.iicui  »*    NW  1500  WaslHOltoii.  DC  ZHm  . 

Do  -- 

Stephen  Shatter  818  Connecticut  •  re    NW  1700  Washington  X  20006  - 

DiOfflas  A  Shallow.  ;:;:  .  ;:-w   N*  *a'."  'r-'   >"  "'"'■' ^i^ii- 

iMnesM  Shambergf    .-■..'    *>     ■•  'x   *>','■  rr   X  20038 

AleiShami  6863  Came- >«■••'   M  *>■  >  .-..- 

Oeborati  L  Shannon   1120  (^' -•>:-■  »>»    1*  inai-    ,-:•    :».   ..'036  

Bernard  M  Shapiro   1801IIS'-|'   "*   ':■    *):■ -i':-   'X    ::  t    

MaiiiJ  Sharp.  1819  L  Street  m  i.::  *4-,--it;-  >-  -----  >--■    - 

Norman  F  Sharp,  1100  17th  Street  NW  »504  Washington   X  20036 _ 

Shanett!  Paley  Canei  8  Blauvett  P C  ,  1 707  L  Street,  NW,  4725  WashiniitoB'.  DC  2003* 

Do  

Shaw  Pinman  Pons  8  Tnowbndge.  2300  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20037 _ 


Oo 
Do 
Oi 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  .. 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Oo  .. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 


Shea  8  Gardner,  IBOO  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

lames  V  Sheahan   1666  Manhasset  Dnw  Atlanta,  GA  30338 

Gail  £  Shearer  2001  S  St    IM  1520  Washington.  X  20009      

Shearman  8  Sienmg   lOOi  30th  Street  NW  1400  Washington.  X  20007 

Dennis  W  Shedd  914  Richland  Street  K- 100  Columbia  SC  29201   

John  J  Sheehin,  815  16th  St ,  NW  1706  Washington,  X  20006         

John  Thomas  Sheehan,  733  15th  Street,  IM  1700  Washington,  X  20005   

PegB  A  Sheehan   1401  New  York  Awnue,  NW,  II 100  Washington  X  20005 

Shaun  M  Sheehan  1111  19th  Street,  NW  IIOOO  Washington,  X  20036     ~ 

Kathleen  Sheekey,  3rfl  Floor  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036         ■;;-iiri;" 

C  Douglas  Shelby  Flonda  Petroleum  Council  215  South  Monroe  Street.  MOO  ToUalnssat.  a  32301  . 

2ack  H  Shelley  Ir    1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  X  20004   ..._.. 

Victor  M  Sher.  216  Fust  Aw .  South.  1330  Seattle,  WA  98104        

Judith  C  Shemian,  1111  14th  Street,  IM,  II200  Washington.  X  20005 , 

R  Bradley  Shmn,  901  31st  Street  IM  Washington  X  20007 

Do  .     .  


Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Carl  Shipley  910  17|ti  Street.  IM  318  Ban  Building  Washingtor.  K  2000( 

William  Jefliy  Shipp  M  F  St .  NW.  1900  Washington  X  20001 

lulie  Shisler  PO  Ba  85608  San  Diego.  CA  92138  

John  B  Shiaes  5629  Lambeth  Road  Bethesda,  MD  20814  

Elaine  Shocas  555  Hew  Jersey  Awnue  IM  Washington  X  20001 

I  V  Siwckley  III.  2121  San  !j'"-  ■■■'•• 

William  E  Shoehigh   175C  H*-  ■    ■  '' 

John  G  Shortndge.  818  C<!'^  ■        '.• 

Harold  A  Shoup.  I?'=  .  ''  "    "^  *• 

Ml  Showell.  1125  .r  ■      "f    >(**"■ 

A  2  Shows  1801  U   -:  i  ■:    f*   > 

Pamela  R  Shubitowst.  '.i  ■  •' 

Ik  Shulman.  925  IStti  St'--    t*  *' 

Walter  Shut.  51  Madison  Ave  Sen 


i^'.nr  p  0  Bo>  660164  Dallas,  n  7U66-0164  . 
w  A    -  -gton.  X  20006-8484 

w  I*.  -  ngton.  X  20006         

,■       .■  20036  

.^005    

1-       jton.  X  20009  

■  Ave    NW  1850  Washinftod.  OC  20006 

ron,  X  20005   - 

0010 


William  H  Shute   1667  A  Slieel.  IM,  IIOOO  Washington  X  20006  

Jane  E  Sidebottotn.  1015  15th  Street.  IM  0802  Washington  X  20005  . 


EmployetA^ient 


Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 
Service  Supply  Co.  Inc 

E.  I  du  Pl>nl  de  Nemours  8  Cc     

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  „. 

AflMiican  Israel  Public  Attairs  Comm 
Anoncon  Agnculture  Mmement  Inc  _ 

McOoonell  Douglas  Corp   

Heubleir.  Inc      — 

Amencan  Paper  Institolo.  he 


Fionas  Powei  8  Light  Co  

American  Soc  ot  Pension  Actuancs  

Emploitn  Cdoncil  on  HeoMo  ConpcfisMin  .-. 

US  Enflijli  FoMOotm.  he 

Amencin  Wrotaim  hstittrte     

Reinsurance  tesn  of  Amenca     

United  Lebanese  Lobby  ot  America 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn  

Pnce  Watertwuse  (For  Investment  Co  hstitotc)  . 

Matsushita  Eleclnc  Corp  ot  Amena 

Cigar  Assn  of  Amenca  Inc — 

Pipe  Tobacco  Council       

Ainencan  Assn  ol  Eiporters  1 1 
Toy  Manufacturers  of  Amenca 

Alabama  (iontruction  Contractors  

Amencan  Coke  and  Chemicals  InstiMc  

Amencan  Council  on  Education  

Amencan  Hellenic  Institute  

Amencan  Insurance  Assn 

Amencan  Savings  and  Loan  of  FlenOi 

Apple  Computer  Inc     

Aionov  Realty     

Auburn  Uniwrsity  

AOOSCO  Industnes.  he 

Blount   Inc       

Ceres  Enterprises,  loc  

City  of  Houston    

Orummond  Company,  he 

Emerson  Electric  Co  

Equitable  of  Iowa  

Flonda  Citrus  Mutual  

General  Electnc  Corp  

Gross  Pointes-harper  Woods  SIvdy  Comniiltoe  tot  Oitni  . 

Harbert  Corp  

Institute  ot  International  BanlKJS  

Intergraph  Corporation     

InterGate  Company  Inc    

Inwstmeni  Counsel  Assn  ol  Amenco.  he 

Jim  Walter  Co'p  

Kangoi  Headwtar.  he  

Michelin  Tire  Company  

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of  Amenco 

National  Assn  of  Manne  Manufacturers 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  — 

National  Industnes        

Pli»r.  Inc  

Poly  Insulation  Manufacturers  Assn  (PMA)  

Pnvate  Child  Care  Providers  

Product  Liability  Coordinating  Commrttee 

Public  Service  ol  New  Hampshire 

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Administration 

Research  Plannmj.  loc  

Rust  Engineennj 

R*  Nabisco     — '. 

South  Central  Betl    _ 

Southern  Company  Semcts.  he — ™- — 

Tamvan  Power  (^pany 


Rectipts 


53  00 


18.000.00 
lOJOOOO 
3M0.00 


17.2S0JI0 


3.000  00 
15.000  00 

7.5O000 
700  00 
200.00 


Enpendituies 


2.00000 

370  00 

100  00 

854  16 

500  00 

525.00 

U70.00 

1.143.00 

1S.1U.13 


4;«itJt 


332053 

zjmM 


utility  Nuclear  Waste  and  Tnnspoitotm  Piofron  . 

Vulcan  Matenais  Co     - 

Williamsburg  Realty  Inc    - 

Societe  Generate  Oe  Sunreillance,  SA _ _ 

Siemens  Energy  &  Automation  Inc  

Consumers  Union  ol  U  S  .  Inc 


Clam  Y  Cia  (lor  Compama  Sud  Amencana  dc  Vapores  SA).  el  o 

American  Chiropractic  Assn  

United  Steelworliers  of  Ainenca  — 

UST.  Inc  

National  Coooeratiw  Business  Assn  

Tribune  Broadcasting  Co 

Common  Cause  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute  

General  Electnc  Cc 


Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Amencan  Dental  Assn  — ___- 

Hill  8  Knowtton  (For  Amencan  Chambei  of  Commerce  ir  Hong  hMll 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Central  Utah  Water  Consenrancy  Distnct)  

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Central  Valley  Proiecl  Water  Assnl  

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Church  of  Scientology  htemational) 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Desert  Research  Institute)    

Hril  8  Xaoiillon  (For  Granite  Rock  Company)    

HHI  8  Maaton  (For  Mid-Valley  Water  Authonty) 

HNI  8  nmOoii  (For  Republic  of  Turlieyl  

Hill  k  Ihowlton  (For  Spelman  8  Company)  

m  t  NMlMon  (For  Steele  8  G and  Realty)  .._ 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  University  ot  Nevada  Reno) 


Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  West  Basin  Municipal  Water  Dtstnct) 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Westlands  Water  Oistnct)    -.. 

Eagle-Picher  Industnes.  he 

Farm  Credit  Council  

General  Atomics    . 

Edison  Electric  Institute  .._ 

Amencan  Fed  of  Teachers  

Central  &  South  West  Corp  

Iniemational  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  

USX  Corporation 


Amencan  Assn  of  Adwrtising  A(enccs 
Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  of  Amenco  


Stuart  A  lewis  8  Company  Inc 


National  Council  of  Senior  Cituens  . 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Compann  .. 
Southwestern  Bell  Corp 


723.13 


19.tS8iS 


790.31 
4J1688 
35B1.S6 
23137S 


3J7500 

3.14375 

20.273  73 

2.(194« 

761 7S 


Amencan  Consulting  Engineers  Council . 


4.00000 
129834  24 

30.000  00 
14.835.89 


1.770AI 
3.00000 

14,975  04 

44  29 

1.934.00 


IMOOO 


1.0SO« 

t.l»ilO 

___ 

lOSJO 


2.047iO 

-■9mdo 

1.200  00 
3.168  00 

UASAM 


2JO0JO 

6.134  00 


1.26314 
39S.9( 


1.S00.00 
I2.7SO.00 


IJOOIO 


20.7S2.72 

■~4"iS"io 

14S.00 

3.95117 
42  79 


300.00 


4600 
532O0 
37500 
42500 
1.470.00 
177.14 
702Jt 


178J3 


SliB 
1S312 


796.41 


799<1 


16048 
23206 
127.61 
11865 


182  55 
4644 

97316 
107  63 


2608 
5815 

309  36 
459.25 
724  26 
9241 

6068 
521  12 

8236 
151.08 
473J4 


1.22017 


432il 


54  00 

97937 

1.077.66 


7.000.00 
1.990  00 
1.306  35 

IBM 


29100 

8.51 


13S4« 


JMI 


1R4 


CONr.RF'^^lON  \I    R  If  OKI)— HOUSE 


January  3,  W^l 


OriwutlMx  «  Mnndul  Film| 


EafloixClMI 


xnooi 


SM)i«t  t  «i>s<M.  im  En 

Do         . — ■ ■ 

Mtm  $««:  iobllUiirUiMl'  «w  .  W  W^^  K  »0«».  „ 

RicftjrO  D  Wt   1*00  I6II1  Strwl  m  MOO  W.sl>.fi|lon  DC  .^3S-^20^- 

Mtm  *  Sufti  I  /toocmw.  1030  lim  sin*.  i««  Mt  iir«A«|t«i.  K  »)0K 

Do '■■ — 

ta • 

A_  „„. ..„ I   .1.   

S«iOT  S«™«tlB«««i  ino  Hortli  t»i>(i  Siniit  «irim|lo«  »»  ???W 

Mcundef  «(  SmtH.  13iO  I  SttMt,  !•»,  1/00  Wjih.nitoi)  DC  ?0005 

Do  

S«T»  a«li  40*  C  StcMl.  K  Wa»iiii>iton  K  20002  

Oinjlin.  S.|l«i   ?000  «  SI    l«»  llli<flno<»Hi»,int»  OC  ?000« 

iKinOa  Sites  215  Pn"isyi«    >  >»•    ''  *3^1llnr»"  OC  20003 

Allan  S.ll»f   365  Him  Sln»'  ■■ '       '    '"f'     ''^  ^  .„_,; 

SJtOlun  SilDfftlrti  440  f'lV       •'    «•    ifJCWiJNnilon   K  20001 

Mart  S<ltiei|tlil.  2001  S  SIfW,  *"  •'!•")  •ajdinjlwi,  K  20009       ._ . 

mm  Silh  901  3hl  Slwt  m  Wajftmpor  DC  JOOO?  3«38  

Do  

Do  

Dn<4  S.IWI   1600  H  SI    !•»  »U^^.nro^l  X  2003*  

Homril  1  S.IVK  1522  «  Strtd  m  UH  Hulimfoo  K  Mm ^  .^^..-~~ 
SIM  S.IW  1050  Hwmai  »W«oon  Si    *»  Hh  fl  WMKinitoo  K  2000'  

Do  


k. 
■i . 
I*. 
(I  ^ 

Ot 

Do 


S-hpfi  Uwn  Aim  nic   W30  14  SI    I«»  Mil  Waiiiinitofl  DC  2003* 
C«rt.j  S.lv»«v  W  Ittt  S«,  mt.  1604  KtolunilM.  DC  ?000»         - 

Do 

Do 


Oowiy.  iNC  — 

ltort^  «(»«  TimBd  Asw 

Taot«  Koli  Mustnes  Ik  . 

Council  'c  a  1j»»W«  «*rt<  — . 

l«win>  CwiMinM  lor  Fin  Cm*  MX)  lipsMia  . 
CowwowmWi  <*  ^t<«i  Rn 

CMMf  «•  M»«»«  «U)  

Pom*  »ii«»n»»  of  tin  Slala  ot  Hew  Tort 

SInm  lusliMt  oi  Itciinoiofr  . 

PniUini  Indgjtnn  ol  AiWfica  — 

Nontitrii  Indiana  PuMK  Sfvict  ConiMi<> 


ll«Ct)»t> 


Oi 


SiMmmn  I  IMm.  in«  K  SHwt.  I«t.  WOO  WiJiiiiiitli.  DC  MM 

Do  

Do 

■• — 


li  . 

at 

Do 

Do 
Dl 


Ga<v  0  imnrt   1  '^'     ' 
Hchad  E  Sum 
am  A  Simon    135o  «k 
Smwi  t  Camptnt  Inc 
Do 

do  — 

Ol 

Oi 

k 

h 

k 

k 

k. 
Oi 


.-    **   !}»  Hw  »ll»5htn|ton  DC  2000S 

■m  #t*\hin|ton   DC  20006  

.  A««    NM  MOO  Waihiniton  K  2000S  - 

1  CoonocticiK  *«    m  M35  «miwn|H«.  K  ?003« 


[  Ak  m  1410  WaUi-nflon  K  2003* 


David  C  Simom.  1100  ConiMcticut  (-,   -.-   -   .-     --     .  „  „>„, 

Ialmae«  i  Simplum  444  Honn  Capitol  Slrwt.  iMl  Wasnmilon  K  20001 

Pitncj  SMiipwi,  lOi  £»»l  22nd  Slitft  Itw  Yort  tn  lOOlO  _ 

Ihomai  0  $Mi*wi.  700  «  'aula.  SIrwl  1*01  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Utxfl  W  Smk.  llOOt  Hoto«o«  «(!  '•■"ai  Siatwn  VA  22039  

RobM  M  SMdt.  I02»*mc     •.»    »"  <  -  «««.npon  K  20005 

iMinW  SMinM.  1100  -'■   *■       .  •lOWasninron  DC2000S 

DoilMl  Si«|W«».  MO  Mjri       •v'      •    "        WaUiinpon    X  20024 

Comantnn  5.n|0»  1730  R  a«l.  11305  »»aif""|1on  K  20006  „^,^, 

SUddtn  Arpi  Slat*  Mta|lw  I  Horn   IMO  Ha*  tot  Awnue  *»  WasliinitOB.  X  20005 
Do  


k. 


Bntiidr  t  Diamond  (Foe  ^it«  O»nlo»-Cie)  

NatidiMi  Comm  to  ^nemt  Saial  Stcur^f 

U  S  F^l*c  mtntt  IteMitH  boap 

»Kictin  (H  Copocf  MIoi  h»*«ti  . 

AmoKW  htwl  hW«  Mfun  CiMi  — 

Conumcn  Uiiwi  ol  U  S .  Ik     ^ ■•- ■■~^-^-- — --— - 

Hill  ^  KmkImi  Ik  (Fo<  Cntm  IMmka  hiWa  fmm  t  lm|rtM)  . 

Ml  t  KMiMlii  (fv  Flooda  MvmciHl  EKcInc  A»m  («€*))       

Hill  I  KnoiMtpii.  Ik  (Fo(  Oddn  Rnwicnl  ....- - -_ 

ln»«n»nt  Compant  InOitiite  _______—. 

Conurtium  ot  Social  Scientt  Aun 


toMfttoa  MoMflt  t  Ujl>i|)i  (Fof  AUiU  latpn  ten)       

IHjtinini  MHuglt  t  CMtMfli  |F«i  Amncan  Airlaots  iKl      

IMiftSM  Mmtti  I  EnUifli  (Fo(  AKlwa|c  Sdiooi  Dutncl) 

Robcnsoii  Mwailt  t  Entiafi  (fo(  Bmloi  B»  Mnn  Cop) 

kottiluii  MMUik  1  entagfli  (Fo<  BP  Anwici.  Ik) 

IMcrtuii  MOMfH  I  EMlMft  (For  Cil»  ol  tabttM)   . 

Rotiert«i«  MonaiK  I  EastauiH  (For  CnuMi  llirtnin  C«ip)     

Rotwtion  MonaiK  (  [astau«h  (For  HWMCon  CotiI  

RoOtftion  Mouile  I  Easlaiicti  (Foi  S«j Und  S«w:m  IkI    — 

Banncnnan  I  Auocialtt  Wc  (Foi  A/al>  RetuW*  ot  EoPU      

OiMMnHii  m4  AMKHtes  Ik  (For  hioit  Uo«tfvl»  Colle|e)  _ 

iliiiw  t  Aagmts.  Ik  (Foi  Govmrncm  ol  lantltdnti) 

OiManMII  t  Asaoatn  Ik  (Foi  Gowmmtnt  ot  Tunisia) - 

Bjnwraiw  t  Atuciain  i«  (Fo<  Sai»(w  "'i*'  O^oP  ""  GoKWimtM  rt  tin 

rnNippllItt)) 

Affltnon  Niwspaoe'  PuWisHen  Assn 

AssKialw  toe  AtfWKed  trl«  UMeiwUMf . 

Bnsloi  ll(»<s  Co  

C*»tH  Un  SnanfioWtfi 

Cwkmaii  I  WaKiwld ____ _— __. 

II  Induslnes 


300  00 
1.560  00 

HO  00 
I.KSN 


1^.00 

12.(00  00 
12.000  00 
2.00000 


IJ617S 
3JMN 
SJ04tI 
3.2(410 
12.000  00 
4.00000 
1.71200 
2«55BM 
7,00000 


Eipnditms 


141.ie 


IK3t3 

390  70 


1.7iU7 


5514) 

2000 

200  00 

4  000  00 

300  OO 


•MMf  Hams  et  ai 

Wu  t  Compai^       — . 

MPintc  R«»ll»  Co  .     — 

iif^_  Ik 

Asm  ol  NMC  (uiMm  Tiadt  Aun 
StrKlwi*  Sfltlnioits  In*  Aun 

Manat  Bant  ol  Una  r«k  

Ihih-Roia  Molor  Can  mc       ___ 

TnipicKU  Cnwo  t^  -.^— 

US  UaiiK  ot  Smnis  mstiliMM 

5600  Ik  

Amtrican  Acadtfnr  ol  Actuantl 

An^tir  Ajidrrsfn  &  Co  

minnalnnai  liancKiit  Assa     - 

Chnlan  Awaiion  lianspon  S«na,  IK  

Cil»  ol  Fmno  C*  

CiHr  ol  FVtUnd   OK  

East  Bay  Diutiaricrs  Authonty  

EiUiart  M  

Gai|  Indian*  ....- — 

Nmt.  Ca     _ — , 

San  BtmardiM.  CA 

San  Uaodn.  C*       -  ... 

Tk«iu  P»bK  Ulilil« 

Tacoma.  WA — . ~ 

Eaton  Corp  — ■ 

LaDoi  Management  Mantimc  CommiltM.  IK 

Community  SenK*  Sk«*>  

RkIimi  hitms  mstitale       

PutiniilKt  t»|inerinj.  Ik 

Rkan»-Poul»« 


SHOO 

IjOOJO 
IJOOOO 

tsaooo 

500  00 

5000  00 

500  00 
1(010 

1.996  B8 

SSS 

104  07 
12  00 

6  550  00 
5.000M 

1.65000 



10000 



. 

10.00000 
30.00000 


MO  20S52 
•M  ••      Nashinpon.  K  20036 
MO  :>54at 


k  ■'"''"'-' 

Ot 
iMm  !|iniiir  1125  I  Simi  KM  '400  Washmiton  DC  20006 
ltoij)KO»jSiwiin<.  177.  •»    •■.».*•<»..•(•       X  20006 
IMrtH)  SAHMir  751  Ra>.  » '■.f   I      '  ^  ■  "■ 
ttntn  I  SaiaOa"!  !■ 

GItn  I  '*!«■»»'   t.-r^'       ...  _  ..— . 

Daw  D  '»>  I  <w.v«     1.  -  ■      -^a   ''OO  todianapoiii  M  4UH 

lonainjn    .iv   m  lo.^ii  vj»*»  04    m  »,  n  »tol(i«*8«.  X  20001 

Do 

Do 
Robxt  G  SlMttllf.  I61'>  M 
Albert  I  SIkMv.  tlOOC^'' 
ft  BanTSIIifM.PO  Bo 
•Mliam  t  SliOf     -!-  I  H 
Ronald  I  Slinn   .  v    >ijr  •-•'   '^■•-jt  *-• 
CalKeime  Rem  jua.-.    . ,'■■  HarJ"-  *« 


Pnamiaceutical  HamtactiMn  Assn  

Natnnai  led  ol  lill»nOliil  Business  (W Bl    

Amencan  Helleiiic  MRiili  RuMC  Mtan  ComMM,  hC  . 

All  Iiansport  Assn  ol  Amenci 

Amo  Amenca.  Inc  .   ■ 

AllMd'Siinal  Ik  _______ 

Amko  Co>po<ation 

AnOatIio  Pwraieum  Caf  _.„_ — 

jMmitf-Oiacli  CoMBHiw.  Ite 

AIMS  tumr  Coip  

BXUclMa  ShI  C«»    

CMM«n  AiJinsI  OoiiWt  IbHW.  I«  _______ 

Comdisco  ■■■ ■-'■■- 

Genual  Mtils  

HalMan  Co't   Inc     . .  

Hoyiate  InveslmeMs.  IM  .-..___———— 

Mvnii  Lric*  t  Co  Ik  . — . 

Miu  Limited  Partnersnip  ■ 

•totioui  Assn  ol  Eiwo  Seivico  CsnNMi 

Oifi  EntiO  CtmMH 

PuMl  hM*  OUKKiil" 

Soul  liilwatnii  C<      

Time^amer  Ik 

Soutltiand  CwpcatM  . 

la  Radida  Cniidiens  Hn«<M  1 1 

US  PTiarmKeopeiai  Comientiofl  IK 

Mobil  Corp 

IK 


UOOM 

"aobid 


;.UI39 

S.196  23 
11  196  45 
4  0B4  3< 

4  952  04 
7  905  35 
4.ail57 
5.337  51 
4.632  S9 
51420 
2.4B5  99 

1.63200 


47700 


72907 


.tIK. 


7.27500 

4.000  00 
3  119  00 


3.000  00 
15.00000 


2.00000 

3.000  DO 


1.00000 


491695 

5.324  90 
7  002  86 
5.213  04 
5.26120 
5.275  51 
5190  51 
5.183  69 
5.379  55 
1,492  19 
5  426  65 
4.01909 
22100 


illAS 

liiioM 


IS.00000 


m    rX  Wnf  ni'^r    DC  2003*  . 

,'  t«    «*  to     on^mpon  K  20030  . 
f,  ix  iiir.«"Ca'    «    ."0005    , — 


*  Has' 


'iton 


K  200(2 


NMOMl  Assn  ol  Mutual  msuiance  CiS 

CobOT  Aawncan  Foundation  Ik 

Koelt  Campan)  (Foi  Hadasun  Mtdcal  KeHtl  Otfii 

tatlt  Companj  (for  Seminole  IiBe  ol  Flondal 

AiMCO  Corpoiation      

Cnnnlei  Corpoialion 

Cf  OS  Assn 


National  Assn  ot  Hoim  tviMtn  ll  ()■  ItS.  . 

Ameiican  Rape'  Institute,  IK  

Comptliln*  leMcsmmuocatons  Ass* 


7.90000 
355  B4 

1,250  00 


6,000  00 
6,000  00 
4,500  00 

4J9100 


MOO 
9.00 


195  74 
304.90 


5(022 
33(63 


January  3,  1991 
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185 


Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


w  [   S«ac  »    Capita'  Ca^»i>  Eas'   It9i  bOC  Ma    anc  «veinie  S*  rx  "asf  ngior   X  20024  . 

UTer  »  Sicar    .Ki  »  Sliwl   m  Washmpop   DC    %*i  — 

Da».c  P  'jicaie   :::C  »sa)rsrr  »«e    K*  WOO  Wa-   mglor  OC?00C"        — 

n*  1  Ca^pDfi  ione   .K'HS'iftl  t**  IMC  Waif    por>  30  :0M* _ 

'.<-ir-  h  i^-u'.    ,:;<."rS!    »»  Waiii'ngtor   DC  rG.Jt  ...- 

'/pp'jr  H  Si^ai    .8bC  M  sew'   K«  Wjif'-glsr    DC  .~K!f  

>»'  Bv.ine>.5  Coinci  r' Ar^f'ica   nc   PC  Boi '?"'- Coi^-t.'.   ,,*  ■  *r>4         

>a"ipr  Hi:i»y  I  Sna'iers   ,:->C  Conec'ici:'  Avt-jf  K*  I..'-:  *jir.in|ton.  DC  20036 

BjCf-  i;   s'nfmc  ?jC,  L  5;    !**  •;>>-  Hrj-.r'jrr   In  .''0:->      ___. 

iKffC  I   Si-.m   .««.S-    HV*  a,,jr  »rai"^E'3-   M  I'OC-'     

;  Dotg.as  Sni.:r   .BbC  M  S:    W   atJC  Wj-^  ■for   X  .'J:.-      

Carlos  C  Smith  400  Kiiislai  Buiio.ng,  One  Unior  Sq^art  Cnatianooga  tH  37402 

Caiiv  A  Smith  215  Penn!j<ant.  A»»    S£  Wasiiiglon  DC  200C3 
■m^Iii  Allen  Smith  »40223u«C  POBoi  1000  Uavenworth  C  6604*  1000 
•f'T,  «  Smith   1600  HKilson  Boulevard  41000  Arlington  V»  22209 

ifniie-  I  Smith  900  17tf'  Slrwl  m  4520  Ktashington  DC  20006 — _- 

ij  .an  H  Smith  )i    500  North  iSth  SiiMt  Birmingham  Al  35291 

Vvin  R  Smith   1C20  19th  Stiwt  m  IW  Washmgiof  DC  20036  __ 

n-tland  Smith  Dks4  83  Aai'f  Crfai  Ufa?o«  Cj-r^-ional  facilitji  B«  51 
Mat  Smitti,  200  Renaissance  fa:t  M  ,r«v'  ".■■»>•■  Dallas,  IX  75202  ,. 

Michael  E  Smitti,  PO  B<b  iOdC  C-pvf  a"C   >  si,,  

Michael  P  Smitti,  485  LBing'or  Ave  Ne»  "i'l  Ni  i0017 

Oxen  I  Smith,  215  Toinserc  Sc-s-t  Ovsir  Bat  KY  11771 

PatrKia  Smitli   1909  K  S!    RW  WasSingiar,  OC  20049 

Ptiilcp  Hjrdr  Smitli,  PO  Boa  2801  Dajtona  Beach,  a  32115 

Do 


n  12S2I-001S  . 


Ptiiiip  S  Smim,  10900  Wilsh'r  Bouirvatt.  41600  l«  AnfriiS.  CA  90024  , 

Do    - — - 

Do      -,-  

Aicnard  A  Smitti  7920  Robinson  Road  Bethesda,  MO  20817 


n^hard  F  Smith   1090  Vtfimnt  A«e    IM  11 100  Washington,  K  20005  , 
Rooerl  E  Smith.  1730  R  SI,.  tt«.  41300  Washington,  DC  2O0O6 


Sa-a  Mope  Smitli.  1275  PBW$»lnnia  Aw.  m.  4400  Washington  DC  20004  . 
Susan  Snydtf  Smi*.  7900  ««estpart  Drive,  4A320  Mclean,  VA  22102 
r.m  Smith  410  1st  St    Sf  Washington  DC  20003 


Smith  Dawson  (  Andnrws  he   1000  Connecticut  Ave    NW,  1302  Wnhinitoii.  DC  2003( 

Do  

Do    - - 


Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 


David  k  Simtheniufl,  1012  Fleffling  Buildmg  Des  Moines  lA  50309 

SmoMtss  TobKCO  CouKil  Ik  2550  M  Slieet  NW  1300  Washington,  DC  20037 

Darlene  Sno«,  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw  NW  Washington  DC  20036  . 
Larrf  S  Snowhite  1825  E>e  St  WW  41201  Washington,  DC  20006  , 
Do 


Davd  F  Snyder,  1 130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  ilOOO  WashiniUni.  OC  20030  . 

Gene  Snyder,  205  North  Third  Sttet  LaGrange,  ICT  40031 _ 

Do  

Oc      - - 

Do     -..- - - 

lohn  M  Sflftlti.  (00  ftnotfinm  Am  .  SE.  1205  Wisliiii|(oii,  K  20003 


Marguentt  A  Snydcf   1227  25th  Stnet.  IM.  4610  Washington  DC  20037     

Snyder  Ball  Rnser  (  AssK,  Ik,  499  S  Capitol  Si    SW  4520  Washington,  K  20003  , 

Do    - -  - 

Do 

Do 


AJan  C  SobbJ.  1301  humjlymii  tm.  UK.  0300  l»islHii|(Bi.  OC  20004  

Society  toi  Animal  fWectrw  legislatioo  PO  Boa  3719  Geocgetown  Station  Washington.  DC  20007  

Society  tor  Human  Resource  Manatement.  606  North  Washmgton  Street  Aloandna.  VA  22314  _ . 

Society  lor  Nutrition  Education.  1700  Broadwai  4300  Oakland,  CA  94612-2128     _. 

Society  ol  Real  Istale  Appraisers  Puouc  «ita  's  Otice  600  Ne«  Hampshire  Aw  .  Ml.  tllll  Ntslliii|tw.  K  20037 

Sandra  M  SoKunei,  1957  E  Street  m  Wash>ngtor  OC  20006  _. 

i-raerick  P  Somers.  1383  Riaart  Dnw  POBoi  1725  RKIiville  MO  20850-0822 

Ijncy  C  Somerville   1735  New  Yort  Aw.  IM  Washington,  DC  20006        

Sonaid  )  Somerville,  1000  Connecticut  Aw    NW  41202  Washington,  DC  20036 ... 

kUD  C  Smumi,  1101  Pt«m»lyiim  Aw    IM  4900  Washington.  DC  20004 , 

St(«w  r.  SomiiiiiMt  200  llest  Adims  Street,  I2625  Chicago,  I  60606 

Do  

Oc  

Sonnenberg  Andeison  0  Donneii  t  Rodriguu  200  West  Adam  St ,  42625  Cliici(0.  H  60606 

WilWm  A  Sontat.  "Ol  Connecticut  A»    IM,  4700  Washington,  DC  20036   ~. 

SofMOM  t  E«nrds,  PS,  1201  Third  Aw ,  42900  Seattle,  WA  98101-3028         ... 

Wi«»  LlHi  Son.  19110  Montgomeiy  Village  Aw  ,  4225  GaithersPuig  «  20879 » 

Southern  Fores)  Products  Assn,  PO  Bo«  52468  New  Orleans,  LA  70152     

Southwest  Airlines  Co    PO  Boi  36611  Dallas.  TX  75235-1611  „ — .. 

Spatter  and  AssKUtes  Ik   1325  Pennsylvania  Aw    HW,  4500  Washington.  K  20006 , 

Do 


John  S  Spartfflan.  1100  Connecticut  Aw    NW  1530  Washington,  OC  20036 

Ian  D  Spati   1785  Massachusetts  Awnue  IM  Washington,  DC  20036 

lonathan  B  Spear  UOO-lSth  Street.  NW  4900  Washington.  DC  20005 

Specialind  Gamers  6  Rigging  Assn  Ik.  2200  Mill  Road  4616  Aleundni.  VA  22314  . 

Rchant  L  S»Mi.  901  31sl  SinM.  NN  WuluattOA.  X  20007 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Sandra  Spenct.  BOB  17th  S;-w  N*"  rr  Wss-.Tglon,  K  20006-3953 

William  8  Spencer.  729  .:■•     T-f-  *r*  *i-'    s'on  X  20C05  _ 

Ray  L  SpicWei  444  North  Cj:  ■:    .•  >t'   HV*  »Mb  Washington.  X  20001 

Spiege  t  McOiannid.  1350  New  Vorli  Aw .  NW  Washington,  X  200054798  ... 

Oc       - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Lany  N  Spilkf  1420  Kin|  Slinl  Ataindni.  VA  22314-2715  . 
*  iliam  M  Spodik.  lUl  K  SI ,  MR  Wijhm|ton,  K  20006  .... 


Employer /Client 


Receipts 


National  Fed  o'  inoepenoeni  Business  . 
Americar  Aisr  o'  Retired  Persons 
Groceiy  Manulactunrs  ot  Amenu.  Inc 

Baiter  

Western  Ccai  Trattic  League 

Secunties  Indusliy  Asso  


Pennzoil  Co  

Qilonne  Institute  Ik 
Eon  Corporation 


Tomti  Mctoi  Sales  USA.  tac  

Stnnt  Fletcher  Camger  Wslkei  Hodge  (  Smitti  (For  ChiltaMOia  Pnduction 

Ciedit  Assn.  et  al ) 
Public  Citizen  


American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc 

West  Maico  Vegetable  OistnbvlHS  Am  . 

Alabama  Piwer  C«  ___ 

U  S  West.  Ik  _ 


1.150.00 
578  J4 
13B.M 

2.im.00 
13.313.65 
6.000.00 


7A3.00 
244  JO 


Cleveland  Etectnc  Mtnninitnii  Co 

New  Yort  State  Banliers  Assn    

Reese  Communicalions  Cos  (Foi  Phihp 

Amencan  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons    

International  Speedway  Corp 


USA) 


National  Motorspoits  Comm  ot  Accin-flA.  Ik  . 

Castle  i  CooW,  mc 

Castle  &  Cooke  (For  Dole  Food  Cmtmfi  — 

Fieii  Van  Leasing  Ik  

Hill  and  Knowlton  (For  C8I  Supi  GiMp)  

Tertrw,  Inc  ...._..... 

Olin  Corporation 

Pidtic  Telesis  Gioup  — 

Chocolate  Manutactuiers  Assn  ol  the  USA 

Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

City  ot  Eugene  Oregon         

Enefgy  Transportation  Group 

Maarmann  &  Reimer  Corp         

Illinois  Dnersatech  Corp 
NY  Metropolitan  Transpoitation  Agenqr . 
National  Assn  ot  Foreign  Trade  Zones  ... 
S  i  F  Waretiouses  Inc 


San  FraKisco  Public  Utilities  Commissio*  . 
AdHwan  Petroleum  Institute     


Notional  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assi  . 
Massachusetts  Education  Loan  Autlwi^i . 
New  England  Education  Loan  AutlMnly  ... 

AmefKan  Insurance  Assn 

Arthur  Camenn 


CiKinnati  Micrpwaw.  tac 

Nortolk  Southern  Coip  - 

United  Parcel  SenKe    

Citizens  Comm  to(  the  Right  to  Keep  t  Beor  I 

American  Managed  Cart  S  f  pv>f».  Assn 

Alloy  Surfaces  Co.  Inc  — 

General  Motors  Corp  _ 

Pu(0  Sound  Naval  Bases  Assr.  Inc  (PSNBA) 

SOMCt  Engmeenng  Company 

Notranil  Cottlemen's  Assn  


American  Sk  lor  Peisonnel  Admmistntm 


Associated  General  Contncton  ot  Aaienca 
Amerxan  Occupational  Therapy  Assa.  he  .. 

Amencan  Institute  ot  Architects ^ 

Wildlife  Legislatiw  Fond  ol  Amenca   _ _._ 

Goldman  Sachs  i  Co  _ 

Soonenberg  Anderson  O'Donneli  I  Rodngue:  (For  Apia  Ik) 

Sonoenberg  Anderson  ODonneli  i  Rodnguez  (For  Trek  Bicycle  Cocp)  

Sonnenberg  Anderson  0  Donneli  i  Rpdngue:  (For  West  Bend  Conipaiv)  . 

Florsheim  Shoe  Co 

Smith  Bucklin  t  Associates  (F«.  National  Assn  ol  MeUI  Fuuslien)  ..— 

Western  Pioneer,  ITC  

WiRer  Larte  Sorg  Associates 


Southwest  Airlines  Co  

National  Volui;teer  Fiie  Council 

Tobacco  institute  - 

BoRimoie  Gas  6  ElectK  Co       

National  Trust  tor  Histonc  Preserntm 
Phamaceutical  Mautacturers  Assn  


Hill  t  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  American  Chambef  of  Conmeice  in  Hoof  Kni) 

Hill  i  Knowlton,  Inc  (For  Cellular  Telecommunications  Industiy  Assn)  

Hill  6  Knowlton  Im  (For  Dty  of  Chattanooga) 

Hill  6  I  "     " 

Wild 

Hill  t  KMMlton 

Mil  61 

Hill  1 1 


Inc  (For  Comdisco  Medical  Leasing  Group  he)  

Inc  (For  CouKii  ot  American  Overseas  Research  Centen) 

Inc  (For  Deseil  Research  Institute)      _ 

Ik  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Coip) 

Inc  (For  Emerald  Seafoods  Inc)      , 

Hill  6  Koowlton,  Ik  (For  General  Atomics)  

Hill  6  Knowlton.  he  (For  Johnson  Controls)      

Hill  6  Knowlton,  toe  (For  Un'versity  ot  Nevada.  Reno)  

Hill  t  Knowlton,  he  (Foi  Village  ol  Palatine) 

Washoe  County,  Nevada  

Hill  t  Knowlton,  Ik  (Foi  West  Basm  Municipal  Nate  Distnct) 

SpeKC  Group  (Foi  AssKiation  toi  Commotef  TraospoiUtM,  tac) . 

Associated  Builders  6  Contractors,  he _ 

National  Aii  Traffic  Controllers  Assn 

American  Assn  of  Airport  Encutwes 

City  i  County  ot  Denver,  Diitctor  of  I 

Columbia  Metropolitan  Airport 

Connecticut  Municipal  Electne  Enefgy  Coop    

Former  Residents  of  Centralia  Pennsylvania    

Ft  Wayne-Allen  County  Airport  Authonly     _. 

LeHigh-Northhampton  Airport  Authority   

Minneapolis/St  Paul  Metropolitan  Airport  ConMussm 

Northern  California  Power  Agency      __ 

St  Lucie  County  Flonda  — — . — 

National  S%iety  ot  Professional  Engioeen 

Westinghouse  Eleclnc  Corp  


300.00 

21.464.18 

150.00 


54.M 

800  00 
1.00000 

72440 
1.800  00 
1.600  00 


62500 

3.00000 
600  00 
6.000  00 
9,937,50 
300  00 
4.28124 
12.090  00 
B17500 
6.000.00 


24.99999 
2.00000 


8.250.00 


52J0 


1.000.00 
5.914.09 


2.3(2.00 


2.50000 
3.00000 
17.00000 
1.000.00 


135.00 


10.00000 
16.800.00 
22.495  J3 


7.300.00 

377  25 

2.367  J6 

20  00 


67S00 

150  00 

1.500  00 

562  iO 


7M.00 


67SJI0 

2.225  00 
675  00 

175'|J6 

450.n 

72.00 

2.500.00 


iJSt 


1.000.00 
2.50000 


200.00 

90.50 


17il7J5 

'30.T4iit 


7976 


170.00 
26600 

26370 
2.702.01 
1.96801 


15J9( 


150  00 
826  00 


46217 
49030 


17500 


220.00 
I30j00 


21.644M 


2.231.98 
1.71072 
1.96447 

"  Isib 

"Sbto 


65.44178 
30.000  00 
3.706.00 
2J6200 

ia67 


10.000  00 

37  26 

22.495  J3 

4.000.00 


»3» 

IToo 


7500 


JMI 


i8r> 


CONGRESSIONAL  KfcCORD— HuLiL 


January  3,  l^iJl 


Or|«ni;«tion  or  Indiw)u4l  Ftting 

Su<ti»|  CoodJ  MMulKtiwtn  »«"   16?i  «  Sirwt  >•«  WOO  «r»sMr|toii  DC  M0«  

Uu  M  5pf«|««,  1615  M  Sirwt.  IWf  «mn.i>p(xi  X  ?0062  -___ 

Seniis  1  MoHiniSKOrtli,  13M  I  Slwl  m  9^^  Fkw  Wjjh.npon  K  20005 

Miftlit  Mn  SpuOiV  lOlS  ISm  Sliwl  m  IM2  »(«sniinIon  K  ?0005 

PtiilipS<l»»ir   IMl  *l»"BlviJ    1600  Aflinro"  "  "JIN  .,  _  ,w..»».A' 

Squxt  Sinderj  i  Oimiisej   1201  P«mis»iv«n,i  tm    mfO  iattHl  W^J^l"|to«,  K  20044 

00  - 

Da — — . — — 

Do  - - - 

Do  , 

Do 

OCA  SmOti.  laOO  «  StioH,  I*.  11100  Wiilmiiloo.  DC  20006     

Jinel  G  Si  lmv>«.  1225  Hin  Strut  m  MIO  «Hsh,r.|lon  K  20036 
C^^(1eJ  H  SI  ttJrtts  «0»  17tti  Slr«et  m.  1300  »Uili.nron  K  20006-3910 
Conncil  Slatlort,  PO  Dtmer  l'3«  MlanK  U  30301 
Mt<v<n  It  Slilil   1235  JrtlMOo  0j«ii  mi    11410  Winpon.  V«  22202 

Do 

etv.1  I  Slllir  )r    U15  H  Stn«(  NW.  1600  WjjUinilon  DC  20006  

Trnwie  Sl»lliiort>i  220  Kortn  Dwllers  Slrwl  l^inacoU  Fl  32501  

DmO  f  Slini  PC    1629  »  SI    l*»,  1601  «(«nii>|1oii  DC  20006  

Ih«i«j  SliriKXi   3150  Scirini  SirMi  fjirlai  VA  22031-2399        ^^^ 
jowpn  M  Sumon   1000  Vrmonl  »«    m  MOO  W>jliimt«i  OC  20004 

Do 
SIMIor  i  AuociJin.  1310  19tli  SImt  m  »(«liiii|to«.  DC  20036 

Do  

Do 
Ihomis  Slinton  I    1000  IhomJS  kntnat  Slrwl  m  4609  »r«li.npo<v0C  20007 
Mm  Sullw  Sllrt»  2100  PtnnjjMnu  tut    m  4600  »(jsiiin|ton  OC  20037 

Do  - - - - 

0, — 

iw?  SUr»««  Soil*  511  1745  Jetlervm  D«is  Hi»»  Adinpixi  M  27TO 

Ktrrt  D  SHr«PI  501  Sclwol  SIrm  SW  8lli  floo>  »Hj«injto«  X  20024 

l«m«  D  Slaloo  320  TimOcrtrMi  Dmo  WaiiXiff  MO  20601 

lul«  4  Stiujs   1667  K  StrttI  HW.  4430  WaUi.nroi'.  X  20006    ^       -- 

ftaiHlolpli  I  Sla»i"   1«15  H  SIrwt  m.  Su(t«  800  Wasli.nj1o<i  K  200M 

Oo  - ~ 

Bi ' 

lUtlirm  4  Stecmiieri   1111  191h  SIrwl,  m  WainmitO"  X  20fl36-'3S»i 

*ftr«»  V  Stitif  203J  M  SliMl  m  4300  masliiniton  X  20036        - 

Carol  HiMini  SliCTlani),  160O  M  Sirtd  **  WasHinilO"  X  20036  ~ 

Allan  Sinn    1 130  Conn«cl«ul  Im    m  11000  WaUipnjIor  X  20036                        .-___.. 
firi  l>   Sifinlwi    1030  filtffntli  Strwl   m   4500  WasBircton   X  20005  „. 

fttnt  SIO.IUOI.  13M  Uri.  ror»  »w    IW  II 100  «H»li.n|lo«  X  200fl4-4W» 

to  _ ., 

Pt _ — 

Oe  - - — ____„__—_ 

fciJlm  Stelcli.  nil  16tfi  Stfwt  «*  WasMnifO"  X  20036        

CHarle*  W  SWm   1227  25tn  Slioet  l««  4610  Waiii,n|too  X  20037      

lacH  L  Slempln   1725  lafltryw  0av«  M.|hwa»  4900  4fiin|Uo,  VA  22202 

jjc»Kw  I  SJeplioiu.  114  Ea»t  Caoiioi  Lmie  »oc»  AR  72201  _ _ -__.. 

Steolnf.  0  Sle»tiem,  114  tail  Capitol  litt*  Rock  Ad  72201  

Sleplienj  Group  IrK   114  EasI  Capitol  bit*  Rock,  «R  72201 
Sttpli«n«  (Vwwai  S»iv«i.  Inc   114  East  Capilol  A*mi«  Lilt*  RKk,  M  il, 
Slanl«»  Suplwnwn.  3501  tXurslon  Ax  AnoU.  M«  55303  ... 

SItpM  1  looosoo   1330  Coontclicut  Ane   IW  Wa>liin|ton.  K  20031  . 

Oo  ~ 

Do  ._ --  - 

ti — 


EmployHAMM 


k. 
k  . 
«• 

Do 

Oo 


Gary  «  Sim   122  mrfit'i  Aw  «  WMhinilofl.  X  20001   ._.^..__^™. 
R«Mn)  N  Sl«fnl)«f|   1800  MauachuMlW  A«    m  Watlrnifloo  K  20031  . 

Omti  C  Sleuart.  1825  I  Strwt  m  4400  Wa»liin|toii  X  20006     

Do  

Cm*  H  Sltwni  1 129  20III  Slr»«1  m  Washington  X  20036 
MKhad  E  Utmtit.  i730  M  StrttI.  !•»  4607  Wain.n|ton„  X  20036 
Cuftot  I  SItMit.  m  i;ui  StiHt.  m.  UOO  NulM«aa.  K  20006-»U  . 

Oo 

Oo       

Do  

RobttI  B  Slt-art   105O  17tft  SI    m  4700  «la»nin|to«  X  20036 
Ttnwt  P  SlivMt.  800  ITlli  SlnK.  NW.  4300  Wasluii|loi<  X  20006-3910 

Do . . _— 

D> ' ~— 

Ot 


S»o(tm|  Goods  Manuloctultn  Asu 

U  S  CltMibtf  ot  Comoitret  

E4|)t-Piclwt  MtiUm  Inc  

Aintncan  Conuitit  Ent'ooo*^  CoMdt 

Air  C«nilil«niii|  I  lwn|Cf4tio«  Institiilt  _ 
Amtrican  Ckamtar  ot  CMOWtt  m  Gonowf 
Amtrican  Soc  of  AMstlitsaloirsts 


AOAPSO  Iiw  Compult'  Soltwart  I  Strvcti  Mustry  Ass* 
kidtptnOtnt  Data  Conmuncalions  ManutKturtn  Assn 

Hjhonai  Coilttiatt  AlhWc  AlU  

PuPliC  Stcunties  Assn 

lit*  fork  SlKk  Eiclianii.  IK „_____— 

Financial  Strvicts  ~- 

Sttwan  i  SItwait  (Fo(  liOOer  Qta) 

Coca  Cola  Company 

Mdo/tyclt  mouiti*  Council,  Inc  

Soociaity  VtOicIt  Inslilult  ol  Amtrica                  .  ,    ,    . . 
Pu(H<  Risourtt  AssKialts 


McDtrmott   Inc  

Inttmalionai  Communications  Industnts  Am  .„. 

Maliontl  Assn  ol  Homt  BuiMtrs  ol  IIM  U5.  

PuBlic  Stcuntits  Assn  

Inltmationai  lonisMrtmin  s  Asso  AfL-OO  

NaliOKai  Soa  I  Pool  kistitutt       

(Iiilip  lAoins 


■• 
Ol 
Do 


Nanto  E  SlKMi.  1220  Ittk  SliMl.  M.  4202  Wasliin|ton.  K  20036 
Do  — 


Oo 


Don  Stillman   I7i;  N  SIrotI  >««  WaWmiion  X  20036 

\M  I  SlilliwM   1101  Vtnnont  Am    i«»  «lasliin|toi>,  X  2000J  

BonoT  S  StiNitll  3803  Owsmon  Cl  Altiandria  VA  22309  _.._ 

HtaiSlm   1667  «  SIrott  RW  1710  Wasnmiton  X  20006 

Kjyt  L  Stioson,  1575  I  StrttI  m  4200  WasBrnpon  X  2O0O5  _^-— 

kilin  I  Slirt   174b  Ittleno"  0«v>s  M.|n«ia»  410OO  Adinpoo,  VA  22202  ,...___»_ 

Ikidi  A  Sliniip   1957  E  SIrttt  m  •a^^•nro^l  X  20006  --. 

Min  i  SloctM   1110  HlBiiiont  Aonut  NN  41250  NasDinfton,  K  2O0OS 
StoctlioMtn  ot  Amtnca,  mc   1625  E»t  Sirttt  !•«  472a  Wasomtton  X  20006 
SitvKi  F  S«oclMi«i>  499  Saun  Captfol  SIrttt.  S(  4103  Wasliinftoo  X  200O4 

Do 

Do      - ____— 

Dtnnis  C  SoRt.  600  MmHtiK  »«»-»•  *"  ««»">f«t«  OC  20024^^ 

Room  E  Slomblr   1640  #iax>i.- «--    -   t*   «a!liin|toii  X  20007 

AimEW  SJOot.  1315  Ouk.  Stit«  »J'.i    ■   J    •'    .'314  

Mitk  Ltt  SUM  777  R  r*:';     ■"•■   »<   .  nusmniton  X  20002  

Fiord  E  Stow  ll2flConn«-         '••    »  W«  WasiMimon  X  20030 

KwTjl  SMnt.  WOO  t  Pit^'^f  *.•  tool  ln|lr«ooO  CO  80111 


Ltonari]  Ralston  Kctis  1  Donts  (f«  tntfH.  Ik)  

Eckert  Stamins  Cktn)  (  HtlWt  (For  OloclikMttf  Enteflammcni  CorpI 
Ecktrt  Seamans  Cteni  t  WWt  (Foi  Mtliopolilan  Transpoitatno  Aullwnty) 

Ccttil  Samoas  CKino  I  MHWI  (For  Omwl  Corp) 

Ectnl  StWMUs  CUtrn  t  Mtilotl  (Foi  RawnsMod  AluiniMni  Cai*l — 

Mamloctiind  Hovtmi  laslitutt  

Amtrican  Road  t  TransDotalion  BuilOtn  Am _________ 

fcr  Fortt  Sfftanis  Assn   Inc  _- — ■ 

Amtncon  D«lttic  Assn  

BoiMl  I  IRonbori  (Foi  Empin  Rtsources  Inc)  — 

Oomn  t  Tbonibott  (Fo<  Indiana  Glass  Companr) 


■Ktwts 


2.S0O00 
17.S3I.» 
(JOOOO 


11.12000 
2l.IOi.2S 


(JI4J2 

1 


Bamts  i  TtiorotKiri  IFoi   Sptcial  Comm  lor  HMwIact  fwtact  UaMMf  It- 

(orni) 
Bamts  t  TKomOuri  (For  «»stiand  Ol  Owtiopmtnl  Coip) 

Eduoii  EHc;r<  Institute  - - , -- 

IMilMl  Association  ol  A/ab  Amncns 

Imtstneni  Company  Institult       , 

Ibntncan  Insurance  Assn  

Jordan  Coyne  Savils  6  Lov*la  (For  Canwun  Covnty.  AlaOama  CKaiobr  ol 

Commtree) 
Sp«|ti  I  McOiamid  (For   Alliance  ol  RtsposiOlt  EltctrK  Systems  lor  Entrxy 

Access) 
S«itftl  t  McOiarmid  (For  Connecticut  Hunicipai  Ekctrx  Entrn  Coe«ciitn«| 

tBwnwitnl  Rttuse  Colleetion  and  Disposal  Assn  Inc  (GSCOA)    

S««|tl  t  klcOiann«l  (for  «4icnijan  Sooth  Central  Powf  A|eflcy) — 

Amcncan  Assn  ot  Uniwrsily  Women       ...„ 

Amtncan  klanaieO  Cart  4  Rfyien  Assn 

ITV  Aerospace  1  Otttnse  Co  . 

Sitphtns  Group.  Ik -. __-_— — — . •— . 

Stephens  Cnup.  Mc . 


National  Assn  ol  Crop  Insurance  Ajenls 

Association  ol  Prnrale  ^nsao  t  NeltM  RMt,  BB  . 

Otar  Steams  6  Co — 

Canodian  Su|ar  InstituM  — ___— 

CMislit  s 


K.4(I.S0 

91300 

735  00 

735  00 

1125  00 

SttM 


Eiptuddorts 


IJMJO 


1.1 10.00 


3.042  98 

6.250  00 
82  40 


712  M 


1.687  50 
S.OOOOO 


2.500  00 


CitiRns  Savinii  RMKid  Cm 

Clean  Sound  

Co-Optfttwt  Central  tank       

CoalitKHi  10  Promote  Amflco  s  Tfa# 

CSO  Company  -.- 

Mutual  Lite  Insurance  CoWRiHI  Ta 

Rational  Antioue  (  Art  Ooilm  An*  •!  Anonca 

National  Council  on  Ttacktr  f 

SothtOy  s.  kic 

Amcncan  Civil  LiOtrtits  Union 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooofttn*  Ann    - 

Miiitr  I  Steuart  [fv  Coastal  CooMratioo) 

Miller  t  Sleuart  (For  E  R  SouiM  and  Sons.  Ik)  . 

Cnalot  tRiitMifton  Board  ol  In*  — 

PofM  SoM*  fontr  t  Li|hi  Co 

Floral  In*  Coootii  

Hoosaoto  Co — 

Roses.  Inc 

Iimktn  Co  ______ — . 

National  Ocean  Industnts  At» 

Floral  Trade  Council 


ntuM 


ijmto 

ISJ04  4S 


(JOOOO 


4JI00J0 
MM 


i.mJo 

2JI0.O0 


Smnit  I  Slemit  (For  Hudson  Mntriti  CafI 

smart  1  Sleuart  (For  Kimoie  Glass.  IK)  

Skmrt  I  Slewtit  (For  l>Miey  Glau)  

Monunto  Co    — 

PPC  mdustnes.  IK ,  .. 

Smith  Corona  Cot»  

Stewart  and  Stewart    ,..____ . 

Timfcen  Co  

Iomn|ton  Company  ..____— 

Chemical  Producers  I  Distnbutors  Assa 

CI>tfflino»a  

Initnialional  Sanitaiy  Soppiy  Assn 

Ml  Union.  IIMIM  Aiito  Atrospace  I  A|nc  Implement 

Antncan  RMcal  Attn 


20  J2 
I12.S2 


txnm 


Baiter  

Amencan  Cyanamid  Co  ._ - 

General  Dynamics  Corp  

Associated  General  Contractors  ot  AMtna 
ShipOuilders  Council  ot  Aocnu  


Mamnlle  Corporation    

Nidantl  Aun  ol  BoMKia  MCa  _ 

Sanafi  Mathm.  Ik — 

Amanca*  Ftnn  tanaa  FederiM* 

Amncan  Collt|t  ot  Sorftons  _ 

Conscratnt  Alliance 


1.1SB75 
1.158  75 
1.64000 

43125 

2183  29 

75000 


68  50 
1825 


1004  86 


1.00000 
2.000  00 
3JO0  00 

7.00000 

IJOOOO 

550  00 

7.050  00 


Atfuocatts  lor  Hi|ln>ay  I  Mt  S*ta«  . 
J^ancan  Bankers  Assn 

Alliance  lor  Clean  EntiB 


2.02)» 
3J0000 
20.000  00 


soo 


4128 
4127 
17989 


WJS 


LOO 


60617 
50  00 
12810 


47S00 


1920 


6641 
350  85 


7500 


14SJ3 


13filH> 


2iO.M 


SOOO 


120  n 

20(89 


750 
40  77 
40  77 
99  00 


4000 
2S.00 


1230 


(9$U 

500  00 


100.43 
ISI.7S 


2000 

i4;4<)0  00 


J. 


anuary  J, 


liJbl 


LUN(jRhS5lO.NAL  RtCORU — HOLSi 


18' 


Orianuation  or  Indmdual  Filini 


Ricliars  B  Storey.  46230  Allsbmk  Place  Stenm(.  VA  22170 


Do 
Do 


Todd  A  Stonlemyer.  7915  Jones  Branch  Dn»e  McUan,  VA  22102 

Anna  Stout.  122  C  Street,  m  4740  Washington,  X  20001  

William  M  Slover  2501  M  Si .  IWI  Washington,  X  20037   _. 

John  L  Sto»ell   1800  K  Si ,  IW  41018  Washington,  X  20006  

Strang  Fletcher  Camger  Walker  Nodgt  h  Smith.  400  Kiystal  Building.  One  Unm  Squan  Ctialtanooia.  IN  37402  . 

Lutlier  I  Strange  111,  1100  15lh  Street.  NW  4700  Washington.  X  20005      

Raymond  L  StrassOurger  600  Maryland  Avieue  SW  4607  Washington.  X  20024 

lerrmce  0  SlrauO.  818  Connecticut  Awnue  N  •  Washington,  X  20006        ., 

David  8  Str4W.  13M  Rn  Tarli  Aveiwi.  m  WasluaiUii.  DC  20005 


Do 

Do 


Richard  H  Sirceler  Federal  Bar  Building  1815  H  Street.  NW  4800  Washington.  K  20006 

Stephen  P  Stnckland,  110  Maryland  Ave.  R£.  4409  Washington.  K  20002    .._ 

Carol  StraeOel,  777  N  Capild  Street.  4410  Washington,  X  20002  ._ , 

Jack  B  Strong  1122  Colorado,  4307  Austin.  Tt  78701  

Straock  (  Siroock  (  lavan.  1150  17th  St    NW  Washington.  X  20036 

Do 

Do 


William  M  Stroud.  800  Nortli  Plan  Dnve  Scli>unibor|.  I  60196  

George  Strumpt,  1150  17Ih  Si    RW  4600  Washington,  X  20036  

Cory  N  Strupp,  60  Wan  Street  New  York,  NY  10260  

Siryker  Weiner  Associates,  Inc,  737  Bishop  Street,  42860  Honolulu.  HI  96013  _.. 

Dorothy  E  Stucke,  1111  14th  Street,  NW  4900  Washington,  X  20005 

Donald  B  Sludley,  127  Brookmoor  Road  Avon,  CT  06O01  

Charlene  A  SlurOrtts,  901  15th  Street  4570  Washington,  X  20005  

Eugene  F  Slurgeon,  182  Crater  Lane  Kensington.  CT  06037  

Laurence  J  Siittrtdin  Jr .  55  West  WKktr  Dnve.  4702  Chicago.  I  60(01 

Do  i'ZIIIZl'ZIIZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZ 

Arthur  E  Sullivan  Jr .  1215  Jetttfun  Davis  Hoy   41004  Aflin|lon.  V«  22202  — 

Austin  P  Sullivan  li ,  PO  Boi  1113  Minneapolis  MN  55440         

Charles  S  Soiinan  11  15lh  Street,  N£  46  Washington.  X  20002 

Francis  J  Sullivan   16  W  Walnut  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22301  

Gael  M  Sullnran   1025  Thomas  letlerson  Si    NW  4511  Washington.  K  2000S  . 

Harold  R  Sullivan,  1750  «  St    NW  Washington  X  200O6      

ludy  M  Sullivan.  1614  King  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 


Margaret  Coi  Sullrvan  3133  Connecticut  Avenue  IM  4705  Washington,  K  20008  , 

Pauline  Sullivan,  111  ISlh  St    N£,  46  Washington,  X  20002   

Richard  J  Sullrvan,  1507  Laburnum  Street  McLean,  VA  22101  _ 

Do  - 

Sullivan  (  CranmeU.  1701  Ptoosrlvania  A»e_  NW.  1800  Wtsiiinttoa.  OC  20000  ..__ 

Do ■ 


Oo 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Sullnran  6  Worcester.  1025  Cooneclnil  Am..  M>  MaikMflea,  K  20036  . 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Richard  I  Sullwan  Assaiatts.  Inc.  1507  Ubomom  SIncI  McUan.  VA  22101 

Do  

Bruce  W  Sumner,  2000  K  Strte!  NW  8th  floor  Washington,  X  2000( 

Charles  Sundertm,  21480  Pacific  Boulevard  Sterling.  VA  22170         

David  A  Super,  1319  F  Stmt,  NW,  4500  Washington,  K  20004 


riiomas  M  Susman   1001  Pennsylvania  Am    IM,  41200-S  Washington.  K  20004  ,.., 
Donald  B  Sussmn,  1500  A  Street.  IM.  4200  Washington.  X  20005  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Sutherland  Asbill  4  Biennan.  1275  Pennsylvaoia  Awnut.  NW  Washington.  X  20004-2404 

Do         


Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


W  Thomas  Sollle.  1521  Vennont  Avenue.  NW  Washiniton.  K  20005  

Stephen  Sutton,  lOOO  Wilson  Blvd  ,  42800  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Douglass  W  Svendson  Jr ,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  IM  4417-19  Washingtoa,  OC  20036 

Do  ._. 

Sylvia  E  Swanson,  1801  »  Street.  NW,  11105-L  Washington  X  20006 

>l)o<ah  Swarti,  1225  19th  Street.  PM  4210  Washington  X  20036 

Oo 

David  A  Sweeney  25  Louisiana  Ave    NW  Washington  X  20001      _ 

William  R  Sweeney  it    536  7t^  Siree!  S£  Washington  X  20003      

Oo  

'-roenc  H  Sweet   72C  fasl  Wisconsin  A«nuf  Milwaukee  Wl  53202 

j.ai«  H  Swenson   10065  East  Harvard  AMnue  Oenwei  CO  80251   

Robfi' 0  Sweny  Ir    1133  19th  St    IM  Washington  X  20036 

SwiOiei  i  Beflip  Chia  3000  k  Strwl  IM  I30C  Washington  X  20007 

Syon  Switt   HOC  16th  Street  IM  Wasinnflon  X  20036 

Ronald  G  Sykes  1660  (.  Strte!  NW  Wasn.njton  X  20036  

David  A  Sytuta  Illinois  Petimeurr  Counc    P  0  Ba  12047  Spnnglield.  L(2711  . 
Cr-'ilophe-  u  Sf»ts!r    ;»;■;  B-j'  R-Sgf  Co;j-  Mcifar   V»  22101 

DjrjiC  f  iaoa:    , , : .  vp-^on'  »«    WW  Was^To'  DC  :0005     

:*:  I  Asia  a:f.    ,S."iiV'k<    m*  Wasfrpor    X  20006    

,1'  '.  'as<.'     K-  «  •,!■«<■•   XW  •::>  «as^.'g:3^   DC  20006  

'H3bt-  "a"  .  ■•:  y  i  Avt-at   "m  l-.jC  Wasriington.  K  20004  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 

Oo 
Oo 
Da 


Employti/Client 


Multi  Management  Associates,  Inc  (For    Amencan  Assn  ot  Fast  Food  Solt 

Serve  Piaa  Operators) 
Multi-Managfmen:  Assaiates,  Inc  (For  Intenialionai  Military  Eiecutnes  Asm) 

Multi  Manjgenen;  Associates,  Inc  (For.  Pennsylvania  Restaurant  Assn)  

BOM  International,  Inc  

Amencan  league  lor  Eipons  4  Seconly  Assistanct.  IK 

Chemical  Manutacturers  Assn,  hic  „ _„„... 

Public  Sennce  Co  ol  Indiana     ,. 

Chattanooga  Production  Credit  Assn.  M  il.  . 

Sonal.  Inc  „ 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc   

USX  Corporation 


Spiegel  &  McDianmd  (For  AHijnce  ot  ResponsiMe  EleclTic  Systems  lor  fntfo 

Access) 
Spiegel  t  McDiarmid  (For  Connecticul  Municipal  Electric  Energy  Cooperative) 

Spiegel  t  McOiarmid  (For  Michigan  South  Central  Power  Agency)  

Cast  North  Amtnca  (1983)  Inc  

National  Peace  Institute  foundation     

Advocates  tor  Highway  8  Auto  Safety  

Advanced  Telecommunicalions  Corp      

J  Aron  &  Co,  Inc  „ 

Oreytus  Corporation  _ 

Vulcan  Gull  Coast  Matenals  (For  Vulcan  Matenals  Company, «  alj 

2unch-Amefican  Insurance  Company  

Health  Insurance  Plan  o(  Greater  Not  Tart 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co       

Philip  Moms.  Inc  

National  Apartment  Assn  

Yankee  Gas  Sennces  Company _. 

Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  ot  America 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co    

City  ol  Evanston  Illinois  

Harja  Engineenng  Co 


Phamaceutical  ManutKturers  Assa 

Diagnoslic/Retnevai  Systems,  loc  

General  Mills.  Inc    

Citizens  United  lor  Rehabilitation  ot  Enantt  . 

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  

LTV  Corporation  „__ 

Food  Marlieting  Institute  .._._ _ 

National  Assn  ol  Housing  Cooperatives 
Stockholders  ol  Amenca.  Inc 


Citi/ens  United  for  Rehabilitation  ot  Errant4  . 

Alameda  Transportation  Authority  

National  Utility  Products  Company 

American  International  Group.  Ik 

BMP  Holdings  (USA).  Inc  ...._ 

Grand  Met  USA.  Inc 


Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Aothonty  nBW 

Massachusetts  f^it  Authonty  (MASSTORH  

Securities  Industry  Assn  

Sierra  Laser  Syslerns  Inc  

Turbomeca  Engine  Corp.  IK  . 

Hercules  Inc  

Marion  Laboratories  Inc  

Monarch  Wine  Company  ol  Georgia,  el  4l. 

Upjohn  Company  

Wnc  Institute  

Alamcila  County  Transportation  Authonty  . 
Natnaal  Utility  Products  Company 


Hatnoal  Coom  to  Preserw  Social  Secantf  . 

HtcUer  (  Kodi.  Inc  

Food  Reseaich  (  Action  Center 

Ropes  (  Gray  (For  Eastem  Enterpnses) 

Tliacher  Prottitt  %  Wood  iFor  Amencan  Savings  Bank,  FSB 


niKher  P'cf  ••  &  Wooc 
Tlijcher  (>•:•*-  i  Wooc 
Ihacher  P"  "  ■■  i  vrooc 
Thjcher  >>•;-  "  1  ivac< 
Ad  Hoc  U~~  ■-  i  C;- 
Amencar  U.-:  ;•  (c 
America'  •;.'■  .-  '_  ai 
Anglo-Anif  --i- 
B4nk  0'  fa  - 
Committef  k^i 
Council  :■•  .-: 
DtW  '■.'  ^''  '» 
E'ff  -.>■:  M-f 
£;,  -il    ■-: 


'  Western  Savings.  Federal  Sawafl  (  liaa) 

%;?■?'.  Westchester  Savings  Bank)  _ 

f'y»'  6a'i  America! _ _. 

■-J  E;-.  !,a»'f!   ^SS! 

'  1^  f  *"■      ;  ,::>  Srstem  ,...____ _„_„„. 


at  t  Georgia  Kmim  . 

Co'C  „ 


i£  Siaggtfs 
•'  Owners 


als  t  ClieaNcab  Cair 


-,•:■>.   J    k^sumeis  Gnop 

":  ^e',c.':e'-  Corp       

:':e'.-  S.-:  :-?.^sumers  Group  .. 


■(  ^s: 


Ins-  -.•(  y  i.K-nca'  i  Electmncs Ei|i4 

Gruf^-^ar  Co':»o-3"'C'  

HC'iywooc  Ma- 1?   i- 


."e 


e  :«x:s  Manutactuitrs  ol  Amiica.  he  . 
:'  i.-"P'ica  Inc  

^■■^e -^oc'C  ol  Teamsters  

'  aoe  >Mlooment  Council 


'•■-iiiif  i  .1' 
Neciwpa  ^v 
lr:p--a'ic'a  E 
Cr  ■!  ti!e"a 
E'':aisv  D'  .a:ar 

Nc-*"wps-e--  Mjfuai  Ute  Insurance  Co    

Fa—-p"   tej:a"'ona'  i  Cc.  Ope'a' ^  '.Inion  •! 
MC   Co~-.-i:a-i3      ' 

Ika'  o'a   Ciji:    :'  '.>.-ir"' .*•»  nc:-;;  -a.s  

(fo'    IIXH-JS  

(ienp'3    Motor!  CO":  

American  PecoieuT  institute  

Gamson  Dwersior  Co-sfva^rv  District 

Amencan  Medea  Ass-  

Southern  Company  Se'victs  inc 

Amancan  Soc  ot  Mecnanica  Enjinft". 

Tail  Sittinius  &  Holltste'  >fo'  Dcsimetp'  Co-;  ot 

Tatt  SWtmius  I  Holliste'  (for  Eagle  Picne-  inousfnes  tac) 

Tatl  Sttltinios  t  Hollister  (for  Great  Amencar  Broaocastiai  Ctl . 
latt  SUttmius  i  Hollister  (For  Kings  Emer-ainmen-  Cc 


tatt  Stattmn  (  Hollister  (for  Soecia   Comn-  ■o'  WorViacf  ProOuc'  liability 

Rilam). 
Taft  SleltinHis  t  Hollister  (for  letephonp  I  Df.i  Systprr.-   irn 

Tatt  Stettmius  t  Hollister  (for  Waie  ManuiKidnnj  Cc   int 

Tatt  Stettmius  I  Hollister  (for  Westlanc  Oi  Deveicpmen'  Cofr     


Receipts 


4.I((.00 
IM0.00 
1525000 


5.000.00 


250  00 


195.00 
430.75 


8.550  78 

8  40125 

500  JIO 


UMOjOO 
IJMS.74 

1.000.00 
7,615J( 

156.70 
9.690.00 
1.184.20 

500  00 
2.50000 

50000 
3,2S0J» 


(17M 

2.845.00 

2.344  00 

600K 


300M 

1.733  00 
067.00 


7J00J0 


ijmM 
SJOOjOO 


1X131 


MiOIJO 


S33J3 
033  J3 

ijilE 


S3333 


IJOOJO 

11,250.00 

250.00 

4«0il0 


Eipenditom 


in.ii 

"1358  79 

176,80 

1.445,00 

5032 


4J0 
KM 


18106 
15^00 


12.050  00 
725  09 
7500 

2»« 

xTii 


3.1I9J( 
.____.__ 


107  JO 


51 JO 


itmm 

225  J)0 


32830 
32830 


32U0 

"32830 

'32(30 
"32(30 


tsu 


1025 
4,599  70 

""■l39i9 


JMi 
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January   'A,  I'd'Jl 


Januar,  :i.  WJl 
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OlMUMOO  M 


Fitmi 


TtUirt  »  (kUQCUW,  Ht.  lliS  15«l>  StiMt,  m.  IIIU  «(»»»i»|tD«,  DC  20005 

Do  

Oo  . ^ 

0( 

0*  —  — 

tjmu  RitHf'* ii*iii»oiiri»if i'im^^  *<•  ""  »*B »■*••*. OC 

Do  

Suwn  IinnetiMum,  ?030  H  Si .  !••  »»ijhii>|to<i  OC  20034 

Willdm  f   Iiniw   I0M3  Noman  *w  Fjirtu  »«  22030  

nwm  N  Iit«   I2M  lit  Slr«(  NW  WjJiiinrw  K  2000S  ..^i— 

Chwiej  d  Ijjtor  M  4M  South  Cjp.lo<  SI    SW  MOl  W.«li.n|tonJC  2000J  - 

EluatKlA  L  twiw   1155  15in  Slrwt.  *•  MOO  WisAmpw.  OC  200«S 

Om  Tt«kK  453  Hn.  itm,  »«    Sf  Wntimiton  DC  ?0fl03    _ 

Do  .- -.-^ 


De 
Oo 
Oo 


letltfMn  0  T»^  m  \m  9i»et  )«»W«»t(i|Wri  OC  2WB  - — 

Win  *  IjylOf   11  C4MI  Cwlet  Plui  1250  AJajndn^  V»  22314 

Mant  Tjtkx   1B25  lyi  Strwt  *»  MOO  Wajh.inton  K  20006 

Pilntia  layW   IV  iw  •.       ^'or  DC  20036        

I^IOla»wSh  "«''.       .       ^^''^^.ii 

It  «Muw  lartoi  '      "    »•'«  ..-"nrM  OC  20001  . 

Uichardlijlo..  ISlllS!"    »•   <•      ''""'"«'*L''lEi!??*    

M  TnW  325  PnwiiyivJ-  '  •'         •    ~'"l'o"  fC  20003        

Sunnt  Taytoi  5269  frawor-j  --j;  '-tu  l"a,  «  22310  

Rantfr  laach  PO  Ba  111'  049  A«un<lt.a,  X*  22313     . 

taint]  M  lamanan.  PO  to  16*14  fclinjton.  V*  22215 

Maman  I  ttrnpit,  155  OfMDen  *««nue  Oadliiif  Ml  04345        ^__ 
Paul  14  Ien«lef   1090  V^mwnl  »«    •»*  11200  «r»»liin|Ioii.  X  20005 
Do 

k 

k 

Di 

Oo    

InAua  P  iiiiirxmtmmixiim   m  Wa»Mo|to«.  OC  20036 

CMit  Teno  1957 1  Soft  *»  Waili.npo«  DC  20006 ^ 

aMIy-Crac*  Iwpiira   1726  K  SI    »«  1901  WajUmroo  K  2003*  — 
Mn  H  Itny  PO  to.  4»'«  Vv  ^   irr  ll??l  .^i— 

RichamPaui  tB»«   I50C  <       -     ■«.   >•  .'5  Waimnro"  DC  20O05 
Roftlft  0  tula   l?26  »<      ~    •«•   '         Was^'niton  K  20036-4502 
iG  Id'ncn   1156  bi^  .  m   t*  11015  Wasli.ii|too.  K  20005 


c  inpl^fffrUicff 


Tom  Comnirtlt.  on  Nalu'H  Rnouiws.  5934  Roral  Law  1223  Dallas  IX  7500 
Tmtook  Duinon  taucalan  PO  Ba  535  0>a><|t  Si>nn|]  Fl  321>2 
totran  Inc  40  IKMlminjler  SI  ProwOenca  Rl  029O3  ^ 

T)\Khe<  Pmflitl  tiKood  1500  «  Si-wt  m  1200  WajhTpo"  K  20005 
Oo 


k. 

k. 

k. 

k 

k 

Do 

Oo 


lantllt  C  Hvra  Tkitaii.  1S2«  I  9iMl.  DM.  1906  WaiKmaux  OC  20036 

Man  C  IHialiawl   166'  «  Snot  m  IIOOO  WasH.npon  OC  20006         

Doutlai  I   Th«n«ciiler  818  ConnacliCKl  »«»ni,f  m  1900  WiJlunftoo  DC  20006 

Ihifil  CUu  Mail  »ssocial«o   1333  f  Slwl  "W  l':C  WJSl«n|lon  DC  20004  1108 

RoOart  G  nwna  2100  Pe«n5»ivan,a  »»f    •«■   '       •■ '  ''"pon  K  20037 

OofU  I  ttiomaj   I5lli  4  M  SI  *•  »(a5^    . 

Gorton  M  ThomaJ   1090  Vnmoni  mw^j  .■<*   i..-.  isaii.nro"  DC  20005 

loltn  I  Thomaj  PO  Bo  '96322  Oniai   n.  /5J/9-6J22 

kHm  W  Diomaj   ll9  0nMWC0  Slrwt  Ba  1417. 050  «ltuiiOna  V«  22313 

PtiB  HKiiiiam  Itwrnaj  403  1st  Slr»«l  Sf  Wisli.n|1or,  OC  20007 

RoO«rt  I  Ikomas   1319  f  St    m  11000  Wasn.nro"  OC  20004 

W  Oenn.s  Thomas   1620  £)«  SI    "»»  I'O"  "sso-clo"  OC  20006 

Bw>t  Thomoion   1331  PtMinhi       --    «  '     ■"»  «iih.n|ton.  OC  20004-1703 

BoiCT  t  niOBOiod  Ir    1828  I  ^"    <        -         .-"  OC  20036 

Ouan«R  Diomoio".  1350  Naw  '    ..->'•■        »       neton  OC  20005 

Ktimttn  W  tlio<B»»o«   1919  Pnins»i«i;i.j  A«  .  m  8!-  flow  «las«iB|ton  OC  20006 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
Lj«  Otticoj  •(  FtO  IHompiw   1919  Pwrnytvama  *¥«nu«  M«  4*50  W>s*in|to«  OC  20006 
Palnci  Thoinoson  4  Mo(l«  Trade  Ctnttf  )lni  YiHt.  NY  lOOU 
Richart  I  Ihompson,  655  15lh  SttttI  m  4410  »la^^ln^tlln  OC  20005 
RoOcft  L  Thompson  k.  PO  Boa  70  Foil  Mill  SC  29715 
m  Rtid  TKomssoB   1900  PMns»i»ania  tut    *»  Washmjion  OC  20068 
IHomoson  t  C«moai>».  IMl  G  Strwt  IWI   hf  FWor  wishinfto".  OC  20004 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 
G«i«  J  Thompson  ano  Associates  8513  Rod  Oat  0<  Mantn  OH  44444 
I  Hin«  I  FUff   1920  II  SI    M»  I'OO  Washinfon  OC  20O36 


TkoMMD  Consunw  twctronics  lot   1200  I9lh  Sliwi  m  KOI  Washmflon  OC  20036 

k»<««  Thomil.W   1527  «  Slrwt  N*  1836  Washmro"  DC  20005 

lames  L  IM-W  490  I  tntanl  Pia^a  SW  12202  Washinito".  OC  20024 

MwM  Thom.ni   1850  K  Si    im  MOO  Wishmfion  DC  20006 

Mia  Hiomlan  M4  Hofh  Capitol  SiTft  m  IMS  Washmpon  OC  20001 

Cw  Tkonip  2564  Milinin|ton  Itaenoe  Sail  Lau  Cilf  UT  84109 

WHIW  L  TKitadfilt   1290  I8)h  SIroct  m  1705  WashiOfto*.  DC  20O36 

luliaMI  S  nintt   122  C  SI    WH  1750  Washmjlon  OC  20001 

Tiomiij  I  r»fm.  4600  East  KM  Mi|liwat  BelVsia  MO  20814 

SviM  H  Ti«  3H0  North  Fairia  One  II  Vimiion  vt  22203 

NaUct  ntna*.  1800  MisuchusMts  *«c    m  Wasn  i|lo<i  K  29036 

fllti  k  tihoo  Soite  520  900  17th  Street.  1*1  Washmfton  OC  20OO6 

Gary  C  Tmioion  1201  16ni  Slfiet  IM«asnin|ton  K  29036 

T.mmons  t  Co,  Int.  1850  «  St .  18*  WashmiliJn  OC  20006 


Animal  Health  Mstitutc 
Auociaton  ol  Hwencio 

Johanna  Farms.  IK 

MlWMars      •- 

Minon  UMntonn.  Sic        

Tikplww  I  Data  Stutems.  mc — 

EMcMMC  Miiitnes  tesn  ol  topw  — — 

JatW  AulomoOile  lire  Minutacturtn  Assn  UMIW 

CoKMMn  Cause  ..i , ,        

CoiMion  Iw  tmnionnwntai-Eiiero  Balance — 

terospKe  moustries  Ajsn  o(  Hmenca,  Inc ■■ 

National  *ssn  oi  InOeoenOem  Insurers  — — -. 

McNair  Group  Inc  — -— 

Gene  layior  Assaiales  Inc  (For  Associated  flectnc  Cocperatnre,  hcl 
Gene  layw  Assaiates  Inc  (For  Eajle-Pichtr  industries  Inc! 

Gene  I«loi  Associates  Inc  (For  Empire  Dislnct  Electric  CompJUrt 

Empire  Gas  Corp  

Gene  Ta»lo<  Auocxies  Inc  (For  FAG  Beannfs  Corpotatwl     ..— 

Gene  Ta»tor  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Po«l«iMlin  ft  tM  luj 

Gene  Ta»lo>  Associates  mc  (For  »5<1o(k  Southern  Coijl  ..- 

Nalnnai  Assn  ol  Reallofs  

ytr|inia  P7«er  _-____. . 

tl  Goodnch  Co 

Centr  lor  Science  m  the  PuNic  Inlerea  . — 

American  Fed  ol  Labor  t  Confresi  o(  Indojtnol  Oil»nii*io«« 

American  Soc  0*  Assn  Eiecutiws  — « 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co  

Natcnai  laipajers  Union  INIU)  

Collins  8  Associates  (For  CilT  ol  Pompano  Beacb.  RwM 

Natonai  Assn  ol  Cham  Oruf  Stores.  Inc  .  - .. — > — 

National  S«i«i  I  ShipOuiidmi  Co 

Central  Maine  Power  Co  it  ai  _-..- 

Tendltt  t  Bmins  Chid  (For  Amcncaa  Uctniad  Pndical  *mn  WM  _. 

Tentfltr  t  Biu'xs  Chid  (For  Bascom.  Inc)  

Tendlet  i  Bufins  Chid  (For  Gtodescol  — 

Tendler  GoldOerf  I  BiU'"»  f^'  •*'I0  Boss  Fashions  Inc)      

lendier  GoidOeri  I  Bm'"*  Ifor  Joseph  and  Feiss.  Inc)  — — 

Tendler  (  Biui"'  Chid  (For  Mears  Inlcmalional  Saltl  Csl 

TcodlOf  t  Bm"*  CMd  (For  Soiar|i5t«  Cot»| ___„__ 

AwerKan  Bankers  Assn ■ ..  ■  ' 

Asswiated  General  Conlracto<s  ol  America 

Scott  Paper  Co  

Hiscock  8  Barclay  (For  Nia|ara  Mohai*  Poem  Coffl  

Burroulhs  Xeilcome  CO   — 

PkiIic  Gas  t  ElecIrK  Ci , — ~— 

J  C  Pennej  Co  mc 


Rocci»ls 


Tckas  Committee  on  Nvteral  Resoofcts  . 


American  Savin|s  Bank  FSB  ,    , . . 

Castine  Partners  .._„____-_ 

Chicaio  Board  Options  Eichanfl 

Citeofp  Moitt'l<  Finance  Inc   — 

Coalition  tor  AHoidaOle  Mo<js«|         

General  Electnc  Uortiap  Insurance  Co 

Great  KHestern  Sawnjs  Federal  Sainn|s  t  Loan 

Massachusetts  Bankers  Assn 

Peoples  Westchester  Sav<n|s  Bank 

Rnrer  Bank  America 

Standard  Federal  Sawnp  I  loan 

TCf  Bank  Samnjs  Fa . 

Merrill  Lfich  t  Co  Inc 

Southneiiem  BeM  Calf , — — —— 

USX  CorporatHH  , — 


BASE  Corp  

National  Assn  ol  Home  Buildtn  ll  M  U.S. 

lotron  Inc 

Visual  intomation  TKhnolo|ies  Inc 

Anirrai  Health  Institute 

American  Stale  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn 

National  Assn  ol  Private  PHChiaInc  Hospitals 

International  Paper  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Manulactuitn  

Merrill  Ipich  I  Co.  Inc  .._ 

International  Franchise  Assn      — ... 

BellSouth  Coni 

DtiMPoOTiCo  - 

Citat  lakes  Pmducts  Inc      T 

National  Funeral  Directors  Assn 

Central  Slates  S£  8  SW  Areas  Health  Kleltare  t  hnjnn  funds 

Nen  York  Mercantile  Eichanfe 

Bnslol'Mieri  SouiliC  Co 

Springs  Industries  Inc 

Potomac  Electric  Pomer  Co 

Biuetwnnet  Savin|s  Bank 

CanwrCom  Corp 

Chicato  Rewarch  t  IraAn  GnoR.  Ud 

Corltn  Mtenalional  .. .__ — - 

Lileihaits  Greop.  Inc     .     

Mid  America  kisMutc  lor  Pubk  Foley  Research 

Milsupishi  Electronics  Amenca  Inc 

Morsa/Diesel 

Republic  ol  Turkey 

loesph  1  Ritchie 

Trans  World  Ainnays 

RoOirt  Want 


American  I>e  FaCnc  Assn 
National  Pork  Producers  Council 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns 

Tennaco  Gas 

Anencan  Council  lor  Capital  Formation 

National  Air  Trallic  Contrglltn  Aun 

Philip  Moms  Inc 

MilKom   Inc 

National  Assn  ol  InOependent  Coiietes  8  Uni«»r5it«s 

Automolive  Retn|erat«n  Products  Institute 

Natonai  Water  Resources  Assn 

National  Rural  Electr<  Cooperalme  Assn 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA  Mc 

Natonai  Educaton  Assn 

American  Factory  Traeiter  Assn 


6.907  50 

12.000  00 

7.06500 

1.500  00 

7  500  00 

5.00000 

5  00000 

5.00000 

1.00000 

5.00000 

6.000  00 

12.000  00 

2  500  00 

500  00 

10000 

20500 

1738828 

300  00 

200  00 

3.6C0  00 

50000 
3.770  00 


EipenOrtuits 


2.00000 

6  900  00 

I  102  00 

25.000  00 

744  00 

1.205  01 

4.650  00 


1.207  00 

18.004  00 

5.537  OO 

307  00 


6.05803 
1.50000 


5  99100 
480  00 

600  00 

300  00 

500  00 
3  500  00 

125  00 
'50000 

1500  00 
3.000  90 
800  90 
300  00 
3.90000 
5  000  00 
1500  00 


68  575  90 
3.125  90 
12  499  99 

1.958  OO 

15000  00 
4.200  90 

35  000  90 
4  900  50 

15.90000 


847  00 
1.154  00 
7.50000 

3  813  00 

2.500  90 
150  00 
5O0OO 


11180 

1.53991 

57  05 


mii 


6500 
323.32 


14170 


12028 

726  96 

75.400  00 

20  70 

ijO501 

1.03000 

765  00 

765  00 

76500 

1.905  00 

1.525  90 

4.140  OO 

765  00 

765  90 

765  90 

765  90 

955  00 

765  00 

524  06 

5.99100 
17  75 

150  00 


420  It 

i2s"iiii 


30  00 

30  00 


863U 


1.924  66 

266  01 

1.097  78 

1.69211 
619  30 

1.172  64 
424  20 

I.II».74 


19000 


Organualon  or  Indnndual  Filing 


Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 


Alan  R  Timothy,  601  Pennsyhrania  A«  ,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20004  

Michael  L  liner  and  Associates.  1317  Rhode  IsUnd  Auenue.  m  8502  Washinitwi.  OC  2O0O9  . 


Do 

Do 

Oo 
G  Wayne  Tingle,  1725  )e«tr5on  Davis  Highnray,  MOO  Artington,  VA  22202 

William  C  Tinklepaugh.  888  16lh  Street  FM  Washington.  DC  20006  

Constance  E  Tipton.  888  16th  Street  m  Washington,  DC  20006  — 

E  Lmwod  Tipton,  888  15th  St ,  m  Washington  OC  20006      

EDen  S  Tisdale  9O0  17th  Street,  NW  IIIOO  Washmgtw,  DC  20006  , 


Francis  M  Tivnan,  Massachusetts  Petioleum  Council  11  Beacon  Street  BoJtON.  IM  02108  . 
Tobacco  Associates,  Inc,  1725  K  Street,  NW,  4512  Washington,  OC  20006 

William  1  Tobin,  3612  Bent  Branch  Cl  Falls  Church,  VA  22041     

Do  

lames  S  Todd  535  North  Deartorn  Street  Chicago  I  60610    

M  Douglas  Todd,  1000  Wilson  Blvd    12300  Arlington  VA  22209 


Nicholas  C  Tolenco,  1025  Thomas  letterson  Street  NW  4511-  West  Washington.  DC  20007  . 
David  R  Toll.  1155Conneclicul  Am,  m  MOO  Washington,  K  29036         

Oo  _ - 

Kalhiyn  R  Tolleiton   1244  19Ih  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036 

lean  R  I»hey  655  15th  Street,  m  4225  Washington,  CC  20005  

Michael  )  Toohey,  1025  Connecticut  Ave    NW  4507  Washington,  OC  20036  

Peter  W  looker   1920  N  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

William  T  Torgerson,  1900  Pennsyhrania  Ave    NW  Washington,  DC  20068 

Total  Petroleum  Inc,  999  18th  Street,  42201  Denver,  CO  80202     ,  

Gilbert  D  Tough   70  North  Mam  SI  Wilkes-Barre,  PA  18711         

Charles  H  Tower   1026  16th  Street  NW  4503  Washington  OC  2003* 

Wanda  Townsend,  1724  Massachu-.f    <«f    X*  «*•■  -g'on.  DC  20038 

lostph  P  Trainer,  400  1st  Street  ««  •■  ;  i^^  ■    v      X  20001 

Oo  

lellrey  8  Trammcll,  901  31st  Sticel,  IM  Washington.  DC  20007 

Oo 

Do  -. 

Oo  „ 


Oo 

Oo  

Oo  

Oo  

Do         

Do  

Transaltica  545  8th  Slreet.  S£.  #200  Washington.  DC  29003 ..„ 

Tiansportaton     Communications  Unon,  815  16th  SI .  m*  #511  Washington  DC  20006 

Travel  8  Tourism  Government  Atlairs  Policy  Council   1133  21st  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  29036 

Travel  Industry  Assn  ol  America,  Two  Latayetle  Centre  1133  21st  Street,  NM  Washington,  DC  20036  ...... 

Tretlei-Gorman  Inc   711  N  Eleventh  Street  SI  Louis,  MC  63101  _ 

Tripp  Scott  Conuin  8  Smith,  110  Tonwr,  28th  Floor  110  Southeast  6th  Street  Fori  Lauderdale,  a  33301 

Michael  G  Iioop   1709  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  #801  Washington.  OC  200O6  

George  G  Tioutman,  Suite  UOO  1990  Vermont  Ave  .  m  Washington,  OC  2000S __ 

Gregory  A  TroMll,  1800  K  Street.  NW.  #1018  Washington,  OC  20006 

Todd  D  True,  216  First  Ave  ,  South,  #330  Seattle,  WA  98104  _.... 

Thomas  L  TrueWood,  455  North  Cilyliont  Ptua  Drive  Chicago  H  60611    

E  F  Trumbie  Pubic  Relatons  Inc,  700  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  41017  Wastiiaitoil.  DC  20037  , 
Tucker  (  Atsociales,  1701  F^nnsytvanu  Ave    NW  410O0  Washington.  OC  20006 

Do  

Shannon  B  luel   1290  17lh  Street  NW  Wasrunpon  OC  20036   

Audrey  Schumacher  Turner,  1001  22M  Street  m  #400  Washington.  K  20037 

Brian  Turner  815  16lh  Street  *»  Washington  DC  20006  

J  Terry  Turner,  1641  Bestey  Road  Vienna  VA  22182  

Oo  

Win  H  Turner   1730  Rhode  Island  Ave    m  IIODC  Washington  OC  20036 

Win  M  Turner   1875  Eye  St    m  #774  Washington  DC  20006  

Pamela  Turner   1724  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

Turner  Broadcasting  System,  Inc  810  First  Street,  NE,  #620  Washington,  X  20002 

SI  Ciair  )  Tweed*,  1575  Eye  Street  NW  4200  Washington.  DC  20005 

kannine  Dowling  Iwomey  S  V  'g  r'.a  face  Larchmont.  POT  10538  

lohn  R  TyOings   1  ITS  ?Otr  Si'pf!   »«*  Washington  K  20036       

<o%ft^  C  Tyo.ngs   :ODf  PfnTsy'va-  j  Avenge,  m  #7500  Washington.  K  20006 „. 

C  a>  Ife-yar   '■7';' M  m  H,|"war  'a^'s  Cnurch  VA  22042  ...„ 

C'a.j  'rw   if'OC  ki  Si-fei   WW  mi:'  'j'sr  oC  7'X'ii  

>C'gf  Ranflai   Utt    .80C  ¥as'-3cr>use'*'.  *v*    NW  Wasiiington.  OC  20036 

u'.  Bo 'Of  Com  ro    10:,  forsfi  f»aif  ir 'g'f'C   v«  ::;51  

-  ■:   Canr  Sugj- Sf  ne-s   kis-     J:    C^-'rwc'i;^' A»t    im  Washington.  OC  20036 

u".  League  0' Savirg<  ir<5t  •i'ic".     ..(   «ia;«f  D-  Cficago.  I  60601        

'   P^Siic  intp'n' Bfi^at^  i-.L:   :,■  '^-"fva- a  »«fnue  S£  Washington.  OC  20003  . 


">i»a"  ,    .'Ca  ,  f    ^aacr  Aw^-jf  '.a^'a  'r    W  ^^\'.. 

[  :ii*"  J --ir     , '  .■    f  S:'fT'   *fti  irc:  nra''"i:':'   X  . 
B.-,w  :    J'';,^•p.  r    -,'-  .>>••  :■    >l»   I":  *«',--£•:■ 

J- ■   I.-,  f;  Boi   -,;'^  Grw.tx".  Nc  ,  ■<  - 

j^,,>^  B'alrwTioc'C  :'  Ca'^enre".  &  t  if'^  -j'  V'le-ita     !. 
Jf'pc  {,»:  f.M  I  If  u   PC   Boi  ,<  k  *.','y    'I  ":'. 
J.  .^^  ,..-f.ra',(K,a   [^''•,^-'ir'\    ,,^C'(  Dagcra   f*:^i:  Kteta 
J' ■?.-  '-,-a-tioiSf-  »!^r     b;'«'.'    Xti   I"",  viasi"g'or 
V  ,r      ;,j-ta'        ,  '  ••,•  '.r-w    l«"i  «a'.'  't''"    ^   -"-'K  ■ 
.jif  Jvlar   -. ■.;  Ne»  le-ifi  »»   OH  *ls','  'fy    X  :00: 
.r    ^  Nixiea   *a'.'f  an;  '-a-^sDiyaNor  f^'r.g-a'^   j:  [c  sc' 
'■-.t-'-'^  [    Vafipir      ."-iC  ior^^tc'^rj  Avf^je    Wl    $   YS-  l*as' 
».-■•,-.  ta  j'.-iv,      R.-     v-pf   N*   HC«:  *as- 'f-j'    X 


»C  20003  , 


J006  . 


Constitmiw  tm..  m  NiskMitw.  DC  20001 

;<7e  


iec'ic  Institute  1111  19lh  St .  IW  Washington.  DC  29036 

c-ar  DC  20036  .-__ 

['•i-A 


Oeba  k  vaien'ine  555  13tk  SMtt.  MN  Washmgton.  DC  20001 


Oc 


Van  del  Voort  Associates  ltd.  1134  Westmoreland  Road  Aleundna.  W  22301 . 

Oo 

»  Thomas  Van  Aradall,  50  F  Street 


#90C  Washmgton,  DC  20001 


William  R  Van  Oreuer.  1023  15lh  Street  NW  liOC  Wam  nj-on  X  20005  . 


Employer/Client 


American  PetrDteum  hstitull 

Amoco  Corporaton     

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc  _ 

Association  ot  Tnal  lawyers  ot  Amenta 

Capital  Cilies/ABC.  Inc    

Chrysler  Corporation   ,  

Entergy  Services,  Ix 

H  1  Heinj  Co    „ 

Maior  League  Baseball  Players  taa 

Morgan  Stanley  t  Co,  Inc       

Mutual  Fairness  Tuaton  Assn  

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  Amenca 

Northern  Telecom,  hie  , 

Northrop  Corp  _ 

NutraSweet  Co 

G  D  Searte  8  Co  

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Adotph  Coors  Co 

Genentech  Inc  


Parry  8  Romani  Associates     

loseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons  loc  

United  Food  8  Commercial  Workers  Ritemational  I 

LTV  Aerospace  8  Defense  Co     

Milk  Industry  Foundaton/lnt'l  Ice  Cream  tam  

Milt  Industry  Foundaton/lnt'l  Ice  Cream  Assn 

Milk  Industry  Foundaton/lnt'l  Ice  Cream  Assn  

Hewlett-Packard  Co         

American  Petroleum  Institute  , 


Natonai  Child  Care  Assn 

National  Heanng  Aid  Soady  

Aflwncan  Medical  Assn 

Northrop  Corp         

ITV  Corporaton  . 

Public  Service  Co  ol  Colorado 

Western  Utilities  Clean  Air  GaouR  . 

Delenders  ol  Wildlife 

Rhone-Poulenc.  inc   

Ashland  Oil.  Inc         

American  Mining  Congress 
PotomK  ElectrK  Power  Co 


Blue  Cross  ol  Northeastern 

Dun  8  Bradstreet  

Natonai  Cable  lelevtson  Assn.  he    

Natonai  Assn  ol  Retired  Veteran  Railroad  Emplo)»ei 
Railway  labor  Eatciitnffs'  Assn 


Hill  8  Knowlton.  lac  (For:  AMcncan  Fed  tor  ADS  Reseaich  (AtF/M)) . 

Hill  8  Knowlton.  tic  (Far:  Blue  Cms  Blue  Shield  ol  Flondal  

Citizens  tor  a  Fiw  Kuwait      

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Florida  Municipal  UliMinl  

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For.  Hem  Corp)  _ 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For:  NtMcuda  ot  Mnanca.  he)  . 

Hill  8  Knowttoa  (For:  RapiiWc  of  Tiiitcy)  

Hill  8  Knowlton  Inc  (Foc:  Ridar  SrHMks.  Mc) 
Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Seiono.  Inc)  . 

Hill  8  Knowlton  (For  Tetfron.  Inc)  

TiansAhica 


Phitip  Moms.  Inc  

Alamo  Rent-A-<^.  Inc  

US  laague  ol  Sawngs  liisliliiliei 

Bell  (WKOpIei  Teitron.  Inc    

PuMiC  Seivict  Co  ol  Indiana 


Sitna  CM  l«|al  Defense  Fund  _ 

Rnotar  Mwutnoal  Transportaton  Corp  . 

Rational  knestor  Relalons  Institute  _. 

New  York  lile  Insurance  Company  

Regional  Transportation  District 

Natonai  Restaurant  Assn  _ 

Mercer  Meidmger  Hansen  Inc 
Industrial  Unon  Department  AFl-CIO 
Interstate  Trucfcload  Gamers  Conlcitnce  . 

Seatanrs  tkefnatooai  Unon  

National  SoM  Wastes  Management  ten 
Oorgia-Pacific  Corp 


National  Cable  Teievison  /tssa,  he 


Aflioncafl  Cyanamid  Co 

Hadiiai  PnWc  Mhits  Ginp!  inc  (loc  PtiiUp  Moms  USM  . 

Greater  WaslM|lon  toaid  ot  Trade 


Anderson  Kill  Dick  8  Oshinsliy  (For  Population  Cnsis  Committee) 

American  Textile  Machinery  Assn 

In«stment  Company  Institute     ._ — 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Ass* 


I  Mialon  Eiposure  Compensation  M  . 


Sierra  Dub  Legal  Defense  Fund  . 
Hoechsl  Celanese  Corp  „. 


kpiHc  ri  Siilk  Mnci  . 


CiaipiiKr  t  Business  ERnipownt  Manutactonfs  Ana 

Amencar-  Hi  o'  Tpachers  , 

Utility  Nuciea'  Waste  Management  Group  

Amencar  msu-ancr  Aisn  

Amencar  (Ainci  c  Lite  insurance  inc - 

Ctlwial  Li'f  8  AcciOen;  Insurance  Co 

tMcpoii'a-  .'f  i'L.-3X(  C;  

(riMveni  i  litw't   ■■y   »MM   n  

OWelveni  S  klyp".    --y    !c-c  Mc-    y 

Orbital  kipncft  ^.o'DO'a'ic,'  

Pharmace-*  ca  Ma'-'acrp".  Atr 

Nationa   >.i;    :'  =a'^e   ^:*2'v« 

K'^fKe'  ve'e  -a^  We:'.:a   A$sr,  


Receipts 


1.143  77 
1.581^5 
2.131.25 

\m» 

IJOSJS 
2.681.2S 
1.58177 
1.993  75 
2.268  75 

41250 
1.99375 

96250 

55000 
2,131.25 

825  00 
1.443  75 
1.168.75 
12.100  jO 

200.00 

500.00 
IJOOM 

900i)0 
2i00J0 


3.000.00 
2J00.00 

"iiMOjio 


IjOOJO 
1.400J0 
OJOOOO 


1.099JE 

975i)0 

2.000  JO 


Eipendnuies 


20.043  JO 


12SJI0 

"iisTbo 

14500 
IMM 

18.00 


200.00 


1875 
195.06 


V&M 

2J81.00 

300.00 

1.500i)0 

3170 

3ob:oo 

500J)0 

73500 

245J0 

73SJ0 

«90J0 



67,22826 
13.000.00 
4J00  00 

392i5 

1670000 

67J9963 

20J4381 

4J00.00 

8700.00 

9841 

11.140.06 

150.00 
5.00000 

SJ74JI 

IJOOJIO 
4.000i)0 

1.747  46 
40J6 

SJIOOilO 
IJOOOO 

9MJI0 

17J09.00 
SOOJO 

3,I2SJ0 
SIMO 

4J00.00 
6i75.00 
19J00.00 
15.000M 

liiM 

300.00 
19J00.00 

MOM 

(58.00 

90  Jl 

35.00 

21.983  J5 

I02.$SIJ0 

24.693.61 

210.71 

116.9*000 

121.52840 

lOOiN 

12.725.00 
3.000.00 

w.iio 

4.98669 
274  16 

317*970 

40IIMI 

isnsi 

6.000.K 
10.43500 

104J0 

VMM 

lOJOMO 

23276 
103  JO 
402J2 

SOOJO 

saijto 

lOOJt 

JMI 


19<) 


CU.NOiai^iU.NAL   KLC.UKL)      lloL^l 


Januan>  :i.   /.W/ 


Oiiiuitan  Of  Imlivi4ul  Filini 
nnptaOMlw.  liri2M  24II1  a.JlW  S.M  MO  «lish,i.|tt<i.  OC  2003? — 

tntfS'im  titiMJiO  Ilim  Y«i*  «w.  •iiOO  Wiinmiton,  X  2000S . 

Do         -  ■■-- — ■■"■    '  

V.0  FM  »M«e«w:ii«e.  m'to«iC4«iw  »:»rii»^'i^  ~ — '—— 

Do        - — — " • 

v..  FM  M*li»li|li*»'6i»:4«i'C(Miiw''S^^  

Do . 

k 

mi  B  »Vb  C«irT7bb»MiiM«i<«  a  

MiRhm  Vm  Hoot.  1250  ConiKCtcul  «»«»«  »« '*•»*'"«;*'  "^  ™^ " 

BwMt  »»n  Ml,  174/  Pmos^mij  »w.  I«*.  tlOOO  l»»j»i«|to<>  K  20M« 

Vm  NoOori  I  tasoculK   1900  L  Slroot.  m  HOO  Woilnnror  OC  2003«  

V»n  Neu  FoWim  t  C«ili>.  PC.  lOM  HwiM  *tttno«  S,  W,  Ttt  Floof  thUwoHW.  K  20007 

Do       . _ — 

0«    

k '  ■ 

•• . — 

k — — —- 

•i 

k  .. —._ -— — 


tm«l0|*iro««t 


Milk  InOustf  Foundilion/I'it  I  lc<  Ctoi"  tes« 

Amtncin  G»  ton  

BO5I0I1  Compinj  — — 

USFtGOv 


S»«|e'  I  McOnnmtf  (Fw  Gitfenc 
S(Wt«<  (  McOiamtid  (Foi  Ptni  Mum) 
S«fte*  t  McOitmiitf  (For  Saliiu  KjnusI 
Spiejti  I  tfcOuraii*  (for:  -— '  -  "— 

CidillK  Cip  Co  

Hinco  CofO        ;— 

Hif ismai  GawwiK  t  Mintnol  EloctnMCS  Co 

EiactmMCi  CiivintMM   - 

Gtoortl  iMtnHMiil  Cot»oniiM 

HiNoot  Cofp  

THonno  tUctro  TecAnoMfM  ._ 

Botwi  Compin*  

Aintficin  ^pt'  Inslilule  Inc 


k  . 

k  . 

k  . 

k  . 

k. 

k. 

k, 

k. 

k. 

k 

k. 

k 

k 

k  . 

k 

k. 

k, 

k 

k 

Do 


Win  *  ViiKt.  1726  M  SI    NW  11100  Wuhnftoo.  X  2003«.;502 

Mtnom  Vindertnlt.  1 101  m  SirW,  m  i200  W.Hi.nron,  OC  200O5 

Mirman  C  ViiWnltaX  How  Mjmps«ii«  FWroHum  Council  15  n  Mam  SIfWl  Concert.  W  03301 

H  Slnrarl  VjnSai»oc.  153  Nn.  Ikm»  A«    Sf  «lasMn|too  X  20003  


to 

k. 
k 


Do 

Do  

DonaiO  R  VauiAan  PO  Boi  2909  taheOon.  IC  27203 

R  GKnn  Vawtr  2500  ClafWOor  BlvO  11  ?  «»ii»|lo«  *«  22201      

IkcMas  »  »ei«ln   1718  Conwcttut  *<mij«,  m  Wai«in|fo(i,  X  20009 
Cam  Vfti  73(1  Cailwun  Plact  Roctwllc  MD  2O850 
William  P  VwOon,  1627  «  Slrwt  m  11200  WaiMnjIon  X  20006 
Frant  »»rravln),  1155  15l«  Slrwl,  m  1600  i«a5li.n|ton,  X  20005 
Vonlaniiii  I  taucialn.  Inc.  1«55  Ptnimtvaoia  *«i<»e  UK.  (1110 

Oo  ...... - 

UnOaVirMn   1 706  23fil  Si    Soolh  fclmpoo  V«  22202     — „. 

Oo 


DCM006 


On<i  VxiKia  t  taucialts.  401  WrIM  51X01.  12  A  AltuiMni.  M  R3I4 
Oo  


k  ~ . 

Do 

Do  _.■;■_,, 

Roboit  I  Vimautr   1 700  It  Mooit  SMd.  i?120  Mnfloii.  W  77209 

Ralph  ViwOi   1875  In  Simt  l«».  1800  Waj»in|lfln.  X  2O0O6 

Vmion  I  (IMS   1455  Itnnsylvama  «w    IM  MOO  Watlunro"  X  70004  1007 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 
Vitiima  dsMciation  ol  Rail««»  Patiws  PO  Boi  167  RicfiitioiK!  V*  23207 
Gooin  A  ViwnRt  H    500  (  Slml  SW  N50  Wasli<nflo«  X  20024 
DanO  VlaMck  2000  P  SliM  m  If^asMnpoii  K  20036 
Nick  J  Mcl«t1.  7325  Del  None  Drnx  Scoltulak  U  a525t 
(an  1  Mik  245  SacoM  Slmt  N(  Washin|!on  X  20002 
yoiksnien  ol  Amtica  Ina  490  I  Emanl  Piaia.  SW.  17204  Watnin|1on  X  20021 
Doullas  K  Volimtf.  Ml  1811  SI    IM  Ma^imflo".  X  2OO06 
Ian  0  Voln«i   1J33  N«»  HamasBift  »«  .  N«l  #600  Wasninflon.  X  20036 

Do 

«M«t  BoiMf  t  l*OM.  911  1SI»  Slrod,  M  M02  WaiMnpon  DC200fl« 

Wwlin  HM*itals  o«  Amnca  Ik  1 150  Cwncclicul  Am   !«*  NOO  Maimniton  X  20036 

tan  IMm  ^m  Ci|0«   1125  15lli  Slitfl  m  Wasn>n|lon  X  20005 

totiM  A  Vtwlion.  311  Firs  Slittt  m  1500  Maiinntion  X  20001 

Mifi  SMC  Siynw  t  Pun.  1128  L  Sliwl  MM  (111!  Wav»in|ton  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


Aiiiieuset-Busch  Companies,  Inc  .._____ 

Imussi  el  Hw  Rt»iiMic  ol  Zaiie       

GownrntiH  Ol  Hm  IIb»«Mic  ol  Li6ena    

Alaska  Eilwa  mmiM  Commission      — 

Amncan  InsI  ol  CeftiTio4  PliMic  ActounMII 

Ametican  Ptsi^nl  Lines  

AMrtw  Cw  

Arctic  Slope  Regional  Co«p 

Bai^n  Coliie<  Co 


Rocopls 


Utendituns 


KJI 

I  It  93 

17917 


10,14867 
1,048  98 

1,164  92 

96  70 
66  25 


t.it39; 


IjMJO 
UOtJO 


Bumoie  Bee  SealooOs.  Inc         

City  Public  Service  ol  San  Antona 

Clean  Coal  lechnoloo  Coalition  

C«Miittoo  ol  Hjdroeloctnc  Dam  Omtn  — 
CanniMn  UiutM  lor  Rail  Eouiiy  (C  U  R  L) 
kpMtwM  ol  Water  (  Pooei  — 

tnefO  Fuels  Nucleai  Inc  

Fori  Belknap  IriOes  • 

GanaOo  United  School  Dtslnct  Hi,  20 

enNannl  Rtwiios  Asin       

MtdfiM  Atnculluial  Council 

icanHt  «»KlM  Inbe  .._ 

XoKO'  Fowl  Piodocts  Companj  

lowr  Colondo  Rnier  Authority   .____—. 

UU  Manialianal  LK    - 

Corp 


liJSt 

iiiim 


lUtml  Mrition  CoalitM 
National  Wellanits  Coalition 
OnriOa  Nation  ol  New  York 
Pacilic  Ms)  CatUe  leievison 

QuaMiod  PmoiiMl.  IK  

SoMca  (MMicn.  Ik 


SooOMn  CaMonHi  Uam  Co — — 

TransAlta  Resooices  Corp        ______ 

Uianium  ProOucers  ol  Amenca ' 

Wafner  1  Bro««  

PKit<  Gas  (  ElKtiK  Ct 

American  Nurses  A$sn  -■■- 

American  Pelmleum  InshfutI  — 

W^nburn  Vir3co»«  (  Noo«er  (For  Champion  International  Corp)  ,„ 
Wintiu"!  VanScoioc  1  Hooper  iFor  CoaiilKm  ol  EPSCod  Slates)  — 
Wintiurn  VanScoyoe  (  Hooper  (For  E  I  Du  Pont  lie  Nemoiin  t  Cil  . 

WinPuin  VinScoKK  (  Hooeer  (For  International  Paper)  ._ — 

WmOum  VanScofOC  I  Hoooer  (For  Quaneil  

Winbuni  VjnScoyoc  A  Moooe'  (for  Scott  Paper  Col  

Wintwm  »anSco»oc  A  Moooe'  iFor  UmirersiH  ol  AlaOama  Smltn)  ~ 

WinOum  VanScoioc  A  Hoooe'  (for  USflC  Corp)  

WinDum  VanScotw  A  Hooper  (For  »*i»r«aeuj«0 

SleOman  Corporation  .___ 


UMJO 

mu 

I55M 

1,326  25 
5.017  50 


mm 

Hjaist 
ijoooe 


Association  ot  Amencan  NMnkm — — ~ 

CNA  Insurance  Co  

Uniterl  Shipowners  oA  America 

Pennfoii  Co 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

PiumOini  ManufKlurers  Institute         

Communicalini  lor  Ajricu'ture,  Inc     — 

National  Assn  ol  Cnjp  Inusrance  Ajentj  — 

Caiilornia  Franchise  lai  Boa'S 

Caiilorna  PuHiic  Employees  Retirement  System 

Caiiiorma  Slate  Senate 

International  Assn  ol  AmusemenI  Parks  I  Attractwis  ,. 

International  Assn  ol  fairs  I  Eipcsilions 

PKilt  Slock  Ejchanfe  Inc 

Slate  BoaiO  ol  Eouaination  (Caiit) 

Boeini  Compaq 

ToOacco  Institute 

Adied-Siinal.  Inc 

Bank  Tai  Croup 

Citicorp  Washinflci  Inc 

Cili»ns  Utilities  Company 

£  M  Wartiu'l  Pincus  (  Co  Inc 

fetleial  Enpress  Corp  .__— 

Coioman  Sachs  A  Co  

GuaOaiupe  Vaiiey  Electric  Cooperative 

Memii  lynch  A  Co  Inc 

Uooar  Inc 

Section  29  Ajsn 

United  Savinis  Assn  ot  Ttus  Ftt 

American  Automotilt  Assn 

Public  Citmn 

Aid 

friends  Committw  on  NatMMl  li|isl«ion 

Paralyied  Veterans  ot  America 
Conn  I  Marks  (for  Maclean  Hurler  CaPle  TV) 
National  Assn  ol  Trade  t  lechmcai  Schools 
C«hn  A  Marts  (For  USA  NeMmrt) 
American  Aun  ol  Equipment  lessors 

Mo<t|a|e  Banker  Assn  ol  America 

Computer  A  Business  Equipment  ManulKturers  Atsn 

Bell  Communications  Research 

Commiltat  ol  PuPKiy  Otmed  Companies 

Dale  Michael  A/IVA  Rwera  B<Miin|  lanes 

fraternal  Order  ol  Poi<e  -  National  Headquarters 

Grocery  ManulKturers  ol  America  Inc 


2,329  50 

3,500  00 

7100 

5,000  00 

58.000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

16.05000 
5,000  00 

2I0OO0O 
3,000  00 
5  000  00 

4  383  68 

4  000  00 

13,500  00 

1.084  50 

468  72 


326  63 


1  158  68 
118  83 


38849 


A.100.00 
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Orianuation  or  Indnndual  Filing 


k 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


fnol  1  Myack.  1750  New  Yor*  Ave   IWP  Washmcton  K  20006 

Win  A.  Vuono.  VnoooLaveiif  4  G-ay  :3i:  Grant  Bumlirf  Pir-sbuil. «  1MI9 
TlmmasO  Wtcter  2626  Prnrsfvjr.a  »«eru<  IW  Wjshirpon  DC  20037  ....... 

Ro  B  *acwne   :03C  Wnvor  Bivc    i:30[  t/imitor   VA  JVM 

Si-a-   *aca   •  »»pv  ':'"•  Stff  »n>  »o-ii  Hi'  .0C;5  

R^-e"  .  *a!)f    .iK  M  SlT*   nfi  »60C  Washmjior   DC  20036 

Rjr,.- «>•',     ■•'Ne»rs-i»«    HW  Kl3l^n^o''  DC  20OO6 

K.;-  *it'-    -:     ."«■••  5!'fe'   **  •'•''  "avBinjlon   DC  ?()C3'  


Minta  Nhht,  ?1«»  Pieitic  tevlrafll  StertmL  «k  22170  _ 

Whw  CoMWOications  he  2300  M  Street  NN.  NOO  «Klmfton.  K  20037 

WuMf  Matt  t  Avary.  Inc.  1899  L  Street,  m.  HOO  WatlHii|lm.  K  20036  

to _ - - — 


to 
to 


r  F  Wahlqoist  1701  Penr-s^vana  «w    m  Washin|ton.  X  20006 

1  A  Wait   1341  G  Slrjel  Km   9ir  fiw  Washmjton  X  20005     

Fndmck  P  Waite.  1200  19th  Suw  m  HX  Washmitor  DC  20036 

Hrttit  R  Waite.  100  Federal  Strwi  Boslor  MA  D?: ::  

Do  

Donna  Wats   1627  lament  St    l«*  Washii-g'o^   iX:ac;C  

Susan  Stephenson  Walden   1350  Eye  Stree'  N*  KIC  Washington  X  20005 
Michaei  WaiC^a'   :;^  i>--SY'.a- a  A«    '.(  Wasfrpor   3C  TOW' 
Ar'jeia  S   *a  ac   1 :   ff-yf.~ 
Barta'a  i  *a'w   F  :   Boi    <      : 
John  S  Ktaiw   'QO  13"    •■'«'•   •< 
Charts  £  Waike'  Assoc  a->      ■ 

Do 


f  :  to  ;►■  Raipg'  N( 
J'S'itxc  S"W  Aifia'C 
Kii'^ngto"   DC  r300b 


,    402  

rA  22313  , 


■  vva' 


a  Ayr    ifw  Washington.  K  20006 


to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to 
to  , 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


R  Dutty  Wall  A  Asuciatts.  kc.  1317  F  StnM.  IM.  1400  Washington.  X  20004  . 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Henry  Scott  WillKt.  1110  Veimont  Aw .  IM.  11150  Wnhmron.  K  2000S 
WaiiKe  A  Edwards,  1150  Connecticut  Ave    NW,  1507  Washington,  X  20036 

Do  

to - — 

to 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
Do 


bonel  L  Wallenrod,  260  Mac  u-  A«  v»  '.  -t.  NY  lOOlt 

David  B  Waller,  1667  K  Slreei  NVi  iKiC  Wasimgiop  X  20006 

Charles  S  Walsh,  Fletschmen  t  »a  ■.■  ,»C>C  ,>;■'  Sftel.  NW  Washington.  K  20036  . 

lames  P  Walsh,  1752  N  Street  m  IM:  *!:f"-r.o'-  X  20036        

Richard  I  WaUh.  6770  Lake  Eiia-y  D"«  Ori^x  '.  .•:>■-  3330 

Samoell  WalsH.  1608  H  Strte'  N*  Wasn -g-or  X  .'::■         

tof-  C  WiHtii.  1401  NHtti  Oat  Sl.-eel.  liC:  A.';-.g;x.  v*  .;;09 

Do  


Do 

Do 

Do 


fo'-ir  B  Wa'-    .?:    Pfr^syi.ar  a  Aw    m  inc.  Washington.  X  20004  

A,i-  i   Wa  :    .:^C  CofnK-ij-  A«t    <Ui  l/.X  Waihington  X  2O036  

c'Fji  Wa-C    ,'3;  New  "jn  Averuf   NW  Wa^tiingtor   DC  20006  

Micrar  D  Wj'C    .OC;  t   B'MC  Sit*  I33C  (iichmona  VA  23219  

Sifpner  I   Wj'C   ;!'.5  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  tiCS  Washington.  X  20006  . 

Batia-J  '   Waroec   B.t  ;6t^  St-eel  NW  I3t:  Washington.  X  20006 

Hicnj'!;  D  Warder    ;'i'llSI    I**  Washinjtor   DC  ?0036 

Micrif  A  Waring   ;":  H  SItel  W»  Wjshingtor-   DC  20036    

r'lr  Waten'iier-  loot    T^  Ibtf  Sirw  m  Washington  X  20005  

Pf-f  I  Wa'V   Suitr  r'OC  ,CKK  w-son  Bouieva-O  Ar-ingion  VA  22209 


'"^■PK^t/Oien; 

O'C  Aijvancec  Technoicgr  Zf'f'   ix 

Oic  Assr  01  Broaocasteri 

Ohic  foiest^y  Assr    

Oriic  Manulaclurers  Asm 

OhK  Scl^  Dnni  

RecycieT  ot  Copoe'  Ali»  PtHJucts      

Snow  Avatior  Inifnat'Ona    Inc  

intf'nationa  Assr  0'  B'.egf  Sr'uci  A  Onuomti 

PrDccrnped!'*  Rai  S:ee"nf  Corr-i^irtee 

National  TeiepiioTe  Coope'a'  i*  Ai.sr  

Ncrrnrtit  CcT  

Sony  Core  ot  Ame'ica  

lofola  Motor  Sales  USA  inc  __ 

A-Tiencan  Institute  ot  A-thtects 

Association  o*  Prutessiona  Fngti-  A.tfnC3nts  .™ 

InoeoenOent  feoeratior  ot  Fi.gh-  A.nencanis  .,„. 

inOeoenoent  union  ot  Fiignt  A.*^enoant5 

Dnion  0*  Flight  ATtendar's  

rtectif  i  Kocr   IrK  

Cummins  tngine  Cc  mt  

America^  Heavy  ti"  Srps  ng  Co  

Cha'^P'  FedP'3  Savgt  &  LOan  Assn  

^at.i^ot:  &  Ma  any  

Na'sra  See'  W^wsaifs  ;■  Amencj , 

Ha'o'a   Det'  Rp:av''i*-'  'cnQation 

M:C'C""ip    y-xii'.  Got  

^■?-  Gpnp-a    ':x>':  

H"!p-i;a'  w-t  "'-Xvif  Assn 

ba-«  0*  Bcs'D'  Gc-jC'3''C     

F  'St  Natiora  Ba-i  ;'  Bcston 

Rainbow  LotJOy        

Johnson  &  Johnson   

Public  Crtuen,  Inc 


Receipts 


3tJ4 


170I 


428  75 
13.25391 


5.000.00 
1.400.00 


1.250.00 
3.75000 
3.00000 
3.750  00 
1.500  00 


Fdcw  w  Hie  Family  

AnehCM  Telephone  t  Telegraph  Co  . 
A«tMH»f-8iisct  Cornpanies  Inc 


lopeka  t  Santa  fp  Railway  Cs  

Saber  t  Bolts  ;Foi  Tpus  Cnemicai  CounciO  . 

Biudcnt  Music   inc  

Burlington  Northern,  Inc  

Coalition  tor  Competitive  Capital    

Columbia  Pictures  EnlertMumet.  tK 

CBS  Records,  Inc   

CSX  Corporation ~ 

Enron  Corp 


Federal  Home  Uan  Mortgage  Coip 

Goodyear  lire  A  Rubber  Co  

HealthTaist.  inc 

II  Inc   


kipta  Research  Inc 

John  Zmi  Company  

Lone  Star  Steel  Co  _ - — 

Meoafline  lending  '.ssocKtei  1. 1,  t  ■,  Lf. 

IM  Coatment  Oil  and  Gas  As» 

Natioiul  Slone  Assn       

Norttiville  hdustnes  Corp  

Northwestern  Hgtval  Ule  kisurana  Ca 

Southern  Cofflfaar  Seiyita,  lac  

Texas  Ozone  Task  Fona     — — 

U  S  Fidelity  A  Guaranty  Co 

Union  PkiIic  Corp  

WeyCflMeoser  Company  _ 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  C«ai  Taialna 

ton  Mli*c  Corp  

BM>  HaUiats  (USA),  Inc  

Ud 


Fabtwaai  Relaiie's  oi  Amenca — 

Haat  huf  Trade  Development  Council . 

Hiliartmt  Medical,  Inc     _. 

toi>l»  HaMwg  Co.  Inc  — 

pMnylvaaH  Eagiaacnni  — 

PkanNacaabcal  Manaiadimn  As»  — 


Sacwitias  Minlqf  Asm 
'  "         "  Ca ... 


National  Aisn  gf  Cnmmal  tolaiiw  Itm/m 

Alabama  farmers  Federation 

Alaska  Pulp  Corp 

Amencan  Sot  :*  U-"  Managers  and 

Aiiioicaa  Stga   C*-f  .'.iijt 

AmtarCori 

Coltoa  Ware'.^ ,  sp  "^i:-  .-  A-if,;,^ 

Fiber  Falinc  4  A;:?p  Gca 

Flue-Cmd  lets:::  Gocippa'  y»    ■  t: 

GraewjMan^-ar.-p-t  :'  A-^ 

Mocbaats  G'a  '  i  '  a-s::- 

ServiceCorpc  a'lc  r'fatior.a 

US  Canoia  Ass^-  aior         „„ 

AmerKan  Papp   irs'  '..tt   inc 

Wilbams  Companies  inc    

Natnaal  Cable  Tdamna  Asa.  Ik 

American  Tvnaboat  Assn  

General  Mills  Rpstaura^'s  Inc  , 

AmerKan  Legio^  , 

I  John  E  ctian;p  i  Assoc  ates.  he  — 

Gpnp'a  Dyna-T-.  Go':         

Detp'sp  i  G:acf 


on  Cut . 


inc  . 
Inc  , 


Glonp  i  i*elisle(  Engineerini.  kc 

Teitron   Inc  

Ttiioko!  Corp  

Aimpp-^-t  a-)  GC'-:  ,.- 

6a»p-  &  Ho',tp-ip-    ■-     ioa;  *  >'prgcnt  Assi) 

Ar^P'isa^  irs' '^'^  :"  A-r'"p<"t  .,..,.. 

Amp-'ta'  Pp-T'ipL"  I'S-'.'f  

MiC  Gon'  ".p^'  'j    &  Gas  Assr  __ 

tnr,^s"a    j'lD'  Depa'*'T*'n'   AF.  .CIO  „ , 

In'    u'lO'  J-  tpc  Ante  Afttsoacf  S  Agnc  Implement  Workers  , 

Naiic'a  Ass"  ?' BtaOcastpT  — 

Assoc  a'pc  6u  'Op-s  i  GontiaclOfS.  IK  — _ 

'f*   in,  


17JI62J0 


3.00000 
1.919S7 
15.000,00 


12M0J0 
2.925A 
1.000J0 
liSOJt 


9.50000 

5.250  00 
7.500,00 
12.750,00 

■  iTsoiib 
liisoiio 

9J7500 
3,750,00 
4.500.00 
1.150.00 


Eipenddures 


7H.00 

562,50 
4.500  M 
1.500  00 


7SU0 

4.50000 


4,500  00 
1,40600 
1,750  00 
1.750,00 
2JS0M 

3,20000 
1,500  00 
1J7500 
2.500.00 
1.87500 
1.250.00 
2.250  00 
3.000  00 
liSOOO 
liSOOO 

15.00000 
3,500  00 

12,000  00 
6.500W 

17.500,00 
7.50000 
537500 

18.00000 
5.000,00 
1.50000 
5,00000 
3.750.00 
5MC.00 

5ob"ob 

1,50000 
35^76,00 
875.00 
lUKOO 
16.000.00 
16.666  40 
10.500,00 
12.600  00 
13,749  99 
10.500.00 


2.524.00 
16^32.00 
24.09866 
000,00 
2JO0.00 
3.74S.00 


27  JO 

5.05167 

3000 

617,72 

lOJl 


604.00 
687  00 
55800 
135  00 
562  50 
4.90000 
3.164  J9 


13973 

32000 

4.60000 


"2»« 


50,00 
329  62 


11500 
316,47 


mv 


mm 


318,71 
2150 


1.11718 
332.16 


7500 


102  00 
36335 


37.45 


JMI 
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Orfwutlaii  Of  lmlni«»al  Filui| 


«Mi  D  minm.  2120  I  S«i»*.  *».  1305  »»>«It««i,  K  20037  _  ^^^ 

{n>Mt  ».  NliMr  K  1 IJ3  CmmcHM  Maw.  NW  «Mmii0«.  K  20831 

Do  'zzr.''L! - - 

Do  — 

B  net  «(»n»n,  PO  to  9iMb  Mlanli  U  30347         ._^._ 

BKsy  R  Wirrm  KiS  PnimyMnij  Antnut  l*r  W>th»i|tw.  OC  20037 

Do  

BirWn  J  WajftDum  1660  I  Slwt  m  MOO  «(K^.n|t^H'  K  ?0036  .■.-.-■.--■. 
NuMftoi  lii(l«()en*'il  Wrilm  mc   '33  lim  SI    l«»,  »?20  WiiHinili*..??.?**  • 


1116I1Y  Croup  Int   32S  Pwnsftwnu  km    S£  »(^s^ln|loll  X  20003 
Pinlo  I  DuDuc.  1120  Cooiwticul  )m .  mi  WiiUmitiw  OC  2003« 


k 

k 

!•  . 

■■  , 

h. 

k. 

k. 


k 

Ik 

k 

k 

k . 

k 

k _ — 

Do  

Um  fcrtlOT  Kiltn.  8M  i;i«  StrMi  l»*  1300  «r»i«in,toii.  DC  20006 . 

CUrtt  R  Witw  PO  Bai  1883)  Otmwf  CO  «0218  

Min  I  WoImh  «I  Om  «tona  Iiide  C*nl»i  MS  1 1  ««»  Tort.  W  1004*  

Un>r<»»lMii   l6l6MSlt»«  l«»  Wisriiniton  K  20006  

Crntft  *iT  W«nv  1800  I«*4s«iius«t1i  »w    W«  W»5liin|1on  DC  2003* 

DoufU]  »  >»»«»  l'?4  ««Mc»u»«ni  /Wwu«  l«»  Wjiftiiifiod  K  20031 

Gmrpe  W.m   llSi  ISlhSI    «».  •SMW.Ui.nHai  K  20005         i— ~--r=sS — 
w    J  •  ->  ffitntnoooK  fkilh  C««Mia  PMralnm  Council  Kl  ta  It/  Rwp,  K  ZlHZ  — 

«  ,.■,,*.,<,.   1 1«  (151  CipilolM  urn  dock.  « '2201    — 

»,„    ,«.,^.    ;616P5I    *»  1570  W«liin|ton  OC  200J6      ^- 

I      ^  -   «.■  v,  810  firu  Si"'    W    "      «).-    ^•o<i   DC  20002       _.- 

1     ,     ,      ,.-^   1/09  Nm  '■>*•«   •'      «i '^xipon  DC  20001 

?►    .,  .   I*:*'   J900  »«onvr  »-    *n*,.-    i      X  20016  

KIlMnlr  t  SKtttwld.  2000  fumlKtmi  Im    m  I  .'MO  «(»lw«r»"  K  M006 

Do  

to — 

k — 

k — --■ 

IMHttf  C»»mb«rtii ■»  iiii  'lM7l*iii^^  K  JMK  _ 

Do  - — 

Do  

Lm  I  WnMif   1S2S  Miiun  BoumirO  IMO  *ii<ii|to<i  «•  22201 

lotn  SincW  «(I»«J.  2300  M  SlfW  m  Wjihmjloo  DC  2M37  , 

(iloaio  I  mitn\k>6.  1»99  L    '  -    •*  '       •lihmitofl  K  2003*  

WenknltM  I  Rooner.  1899  L  M  ~    ««   <       ««^•nro•.  OC  20036 

««til  1  tkmt.  <K   Im  C«nifii  fi.j  K-i-.-i  Mt  04330  

Sinn  •  Wtin   1090  ytrmont  Awnuc  NW  IIIDO  WitAinfton.  DC  2000i  __ 

MvtMeinbefi   11300  Roctwiu  PiU,  11200  Roclw*  MO  20852  ——■■--    

MiMori  BitincM  (  )kum«n   1300  ')<  Sltttt  IMf  i«00  Ent  W>]ii<n|toii.  K  2HK  

Og  

Dobrnk  FtMiMii  tkiMf  1 1004  et(entionu|K  Ont  Nonh  >«i»wli  WO  20U2 

IhslyM  0  Nkmf   1205  SoulA  Wi5h.n|ion  Slivt  M  II2A  AlaiMna.  M223I4 

OontM  C  Wndtrt,  1420  K<i>|  Si  AieunOnj  v«  .•'2314  2M5  _ 

•iiiia  «fciimilli   16(6  ConwUcut  Aw    !•»  1400  »(isl>.ii|to«  X  20009 _— 

SM4n  G  IKru  44b  Mjmiitoo  Avt  Wkitf  Piuaj  »»  10601        — 

kOm  *  WetJl    1100  hnt  lUlionji  8u.«lin|  Oftrwt   W  48726 

Don  WWcfi  (>0  B«  841  At.lme   m  ^%04  ___ 

Mifl  F  Nekh  655  151*  Slrift   »»  <      '   •iii)io|Hii.  K  20005         ■   1 1 1  — 

Su/inne  ««Hc»   l"6f»«SH»ti   •<•  <         «iilii«|to«.  OC  20006 

lont  «IHeo<iie  PC  Boi  3556  «(ji,-....<!^.  jl  ;000'  

Piul  S  »fcllet  Ji    1629  «  SI    HW  11 100  «fnii.n|to<>  X  2000« 

Do  -  .- 

km  M  Wtlls   166'  «  Stml.  *M  IIOOO  H»«>n|ton  DC  20006 

I  H  Ntlh  Swtt  200  1025  Conntdcut  •<««»«.  Mr  Nnkiiifloii.  K  20036 

RolMrt  C  «tm   1101  PtnnsylvaiHi  «w    Mr  IIOOO  »la]liiii|toa.  OC  20004 

ThMUi  f  WnMiKie   1825  Simuel  Mors*  0<  R«slo«  V»  220* 

Fiid  miOmmu  2030  M  SI    (Wr  WjUiinitoii  K  20036         

MiDi  Wnsltf  105  E»l  22rv<l  St  Nni  fort  NY  10010  

Ckailn  H  «*Kt  205  D<i<iRf<«M  RoM  NoMdni.  VA  22314    — —     

Foi«  S  IKnl  SOI  StcMid  Strtct  NE  Wnruofion.  X  20002 

C  FrmUin  WmI    1S30  llortft  Kry  BlvO    fl22  Ail.n|1on  *A  2220* 

Do  

•  P  Wwr  Ir    1200  mri  Stmt  Mr  1200  Wmiwitoii  X  2003i    . 

Wnl  Men  ytpliM  DolTiOulon  Asm  PO  Boi  848  DotOn.  A2  litZl 

J  C  WM  'C    1511  nSliwl  Mr  »1100l»tili.«|loii  DC  20005         

IKriltra  Coal  h>»K  Ltaiut.  1224  I'm  SI .  Mr  l*»Un(i|tO"  X  20034 

u.^'ir  *•■)«'   1 785  MauKliiiullt  <^    rM  NaiAmftoii  X  20036  

t  ."..-      «'.-wjiti  2501  M  Slrwt,  UK  I  40O  UnsliKitton  X  2003' 

ir    •  w-T  J    SO  ^  Si   r«r  Wiiliiintoo  X  20001  

•  J-  Drwt  "      ..-•  >m  Wjihinpon,  X  2O0IS2238 

■{   ,.  ■<   «",»    «    I      It  •■     >•     t  Piuj  0n»  C*«»|0  I  60611 

C».ir>  t  iri»««  ijj  .j1'.  jiiWt  *«  jui«  430W  Wirtinflon  X  2000* 

Wkakii  C»iiip»ii».  Mc.  I'l'  H  Slr«fl  mn  i'06  WiUiinfton  X  20006 

Do  

.r«  .. :  ^  *t»ii        :  14tli  SI .  Mr.  11200  WoilMiIoa.  K  2008S 

:  ,v ,:  •  <•^n'.f    -      Woitli  18(1)  Slrm  BinmagiM.  H  3U)1 

,  •,  i»t.»T'f       *  •  !■»"  BM  Aiiidpo"  VA  77709  ____________ 

.i   •  I  ie>rr»        ■•    '    ^•"    »*   •«- '    «J .-    ,■'  '     X  20006 

,.•  ^      «►  ^,1  „  1  1       -.-I    I"  .      ■ .  .  (     1  r>0M3  

.-        M'\,u'    :...  .   ..;■«•   <t»  I       «!'   <■      X  20036-490* 

j^u  I-  >  Witr   1 333  nn  lumptliiit  Aw    IM  urasAiiiftoii.  K  2O03i 

jT  p  •    «•  'f  H  .  '06  iwwl'iw  Si  ntm  OtWinj  lA  '0Tl8  t~— -- 

jwa  I,  <MMt.  WMi  C«iw«iiii  6m».  Sum  3M  2000  M  SUMl.  Ml  NmNi^MI.  K  HOI 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k  ,— ~- - 

Mil  niaiius  WMt  M.  490  I  (nfaM  P<u>  Ent.  91  82202  WiiliMfon  K  2tOM 

Lint  mu.  1909  R  St .  Mr  Waskuiftoa  X  20049  . — . 

IKM«  I  MMi.  1235  MfltrvM  Onm  t«i|>«m  1606  Aflioftoii  «A  22202  

RjfimM  NMoli.  5501  Smhu<)  IIIM4.  Apl  2211  SoMH  fHH  Ckuick.  m2]MI 

Ihctwl  M  mm.  1875  I  Sliiit.  Mr.  1800  W»jl««|lo«  X  20006  


Empl0|M/Cl««l 


ImtmMiooil  B<ii)|«  TuniHl  t  Ivmpikt  Aun 

OG*  Mvnalwul  mc  (Foe  Dir  Ml  Aft  tf  tlM  Gn  D«  tot  AnHiMfitl) 

OM  MnMioiiol  Inc  (Fo>  Selruvu) 

0«  MMMtaMl.  Ik  (For  SNICMAI   ... 
OCA  Intirulmai  kic  iF«:  Tililni  Om 

FoiWt  Fifmen  Aisn    

All»<  S<|n«l  Inc       

Umn  Eloctnc  InstitiM 

Gtntral  Molofi  Coi? 


PitJton  C«p 

Amncw  CoUtft  ol  NnropsvclwciliannacoiSB  . 

AMICMctrancs  

BtMunt-CooluiMn  CoHoff 

BR  Dt»«lo»i«wl  Corp         

Oti  ol  PimadHjiliii  

Coim  Flai  ManaiOMiit      

District  oi  Cdunitu  Aimory  Ooii4 

(lectmc  Data  S»stenn  Inc  

Gowmmdii  of  int  Pmow  i  Rtpubic  il  tat* 

(^owmment  Ol  Afltifui  

GnMir  CMwIanO  Re|<ona>  lunsit  Aiitlionly  — 
GnaatMni  I  Rost  Asucjalts  — 

HMO^W.  Mt  _™_ 

Homo  (jTOup  .— - 

Rme-Nordisa  Pkarmactulcjl.  tB 

Opc4a  .- 

Pliilip  Moms  USA  

RtiaMai  Dntiooflitnt  Cor* 

Suit  B»  o(  Caiitonia  

Co«A(ra  Mc 

WKlland  C«i>v<am.  he 


SiCBnty  IfaSon  Aisn  Inc    — 

national  (ifan|«  

National  Rural  EloctrK  CoomMIW  taW 

Nalnnai  CaOM  Tr«v<sioii  Asm.  Ik  

Njieoai  BiO'ic  Coui>cii       ___ 

Aiwncan  Puroleum  Institulf 

StOplWKS  Group    Inc 

Prolessnnais  Coalilen  lor  NucUai  Ami 

Afflcncan  Mttfcai  Peer  Rnnm  Asso   -. 

U  S  ItafiK  ol  S(v<nt<  Injtilutons   

FtOrral  Nttantl  Mo<1|a|t  Assn  (FaaM  IM 

Asarto  Corporation   

Ligftt  (^p.  Inc     ....______ __ 

Maima  Cop»er  Cof»  — 

Mii<«  IMor  Manufactunni  (USAJ  C«f 

PCtf  0«l««l  Oneralini  Compan, 

Totecta  Mslitole  

Cofflm«iciai  Law  L«a|ue  ot  I 
Inlemational  TaixaO  Assn 
MTERARttS 

National  Fislierm  Institute 
Inltrnalionai  AOvisors.  Mc  (For  RcpiiMic  ll  Tuilai.  I 
Piiisbuif  MaOivin  1  Sutro  (lor  SoutMn  C— nn  Sawcn) 
Soiillictn  Company  Semen  Inc 
Vemiont  Gas 
Mc 


2.7IO0O 


2.moo 

3.00000 


9.00000 

I.I47.SO 


34.0tS0O 

iTMOiJe 


t.tt2M 


4Jt0J0 


S.70000 
4J7500 
90  00 
3.75000 
1.500  00 


M7I.K 


iiOM 


EuenOiturn 


UOOO 
I.100M 


M«t  S  Ntinocri.  P  C  (For  Cooliloi  to  i  Fat  Illil11ll«»  il  MMt 

B*IM<y  Council  Iniernationai  -  

National  Assn  lor  Plastt  Containp  Ricoi«ry  {fUKOKI   

American  Soc  lor  ll»  Piwenlio"  ot  CrutltY  to  Amimali       

AmncM  Gniup  Practice  Assn  __. 

IMmmI  Societir  ol  Piotnsionai  Enjineers 

FMfltMO  lor  American  lmnii|ralioii  Retorm 


hoAeStrms  Company 
latli  SM«tr  Raitt  t  tkuer  PC. 


Nts<  Tan  Uiiitm  Co 

Salt  BwUmp  Alliance     

Eistmu  laiti  Co  

AmerKaa  MtM  Nntitutt       

American  Gitin  Inspection  Institute 
Apple  Processors  Assn 

Sootlnmlern  Bell  Corp  

SDeli  Oil  Co  

Cilicotp  WasAmftoo.  Mc 

Ndmil  Gncers  Assn        

Cause 


CsmniMli  ServKt  Sa«ty 
National  Assn  ol  Retail  ~ 
Fertiiiier  hisiitult 
Cnurch  Alliance 
OUahoma  Natural  Gas 
National  Business  Airciitt 


Ci««IO«wl. 


National  TniH  hi  Nlslonc  Pnseivitaii  

McUot  I  Pirts  (For  Amtncar  Pranut  Product  Manutactuitn.  W 

Association  ol  Amencin  Railroads  

Puttini  Piople  First  

Npvistar  MtcnutMal  Iransportatm  C«f 

Iransco  Eneio  Company  

Eouitabie  Lite  Assurance  Soccly  ol  Mc  US. 

Toyota  Motor  Sam  USA.  Inc  

tattncM  Dental  Assn         

Alakmu  Powr  Co  . 

Hu|lm  Amntt  Company 

tUMMl  Camm  lo  Preserve  SkM  ] 
PlMlif  Horns  Inc 
Unw  Cmp  Corporalwi 
Atlantic  RchtcM  Ca  . 


4  000X 

2.500  00 


laM 


IJtOM 


IJMM 


1.500  00 
10J12  5O 
2.17655 
8  644  53 

500  00 

8  937  50 

50000 

18.862  50 

1.500  00 
25.000  00 
15.000  00 
9.00000 
3.000  00 

37  664  58 

184.948  00 

2.24042 

10.950  00 

50325 

4.000  00 
lO.OOOOO 


Auondale  moustnes.  Me 

AMGEN  

Camp  BarsH  Bates  I  Tate 

CticafO  Mercantile  Ejchanfl  - 
ConUi  Corpaalion  — 

GoWma.  Sacks  I  Compaay  _ 
Titicce  Injtitutc 
Gas 


Aaancja  Assn  ol  RetiiM  Persons 
Nataaal  Wility  Contradars  Assn    . 

Hams  Corporatioa  ,    

lotacto  bistiluti     ..____— 


25.2(100 

25000 

2JU.00 

i.m« 

IjMM 

75  9J 
21.996  00 
4.000  W 
t^M 
4.1MJ0 
I2.S0000 
5.00000 
4.60000 


eii7 

7.7«0.SB 
3.500  00 

600  00 


2.71000 


mja 


moo 

2.0(155 


3I3.« 


SM 


200  00 
97  37 


TSJM 


11800 
Atiii 


1.139  73 
1.I0I» 


21(00 


300  00 
665  92 


(7S.33 


13.39188 
'4.696  52 

10105 

137  00 

(53  00 

3.97881 

3.808  75 


14X1.21 

iii'»b 


m.n 

2.34578 
85  54 
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>|8njatior  D'  Infliytflual  Fdiig 


Empioyer/Ciien' 


Receipts 


EipenOiturei 


S»iT  IKhite   4;:  (ifsl  Si    Sf   i:OC  Wisninjton  X  J0003  

'OD  0  Wtiite   i'4S  Jeiersof  Pjvi  H.(r.«jy  tVli  Aninjlor^  v»  ???02     ,  _. - _ 

(Hiiitai'  R  Wtiiie  tjpitr  R..Uir  i  iKct   '::.':  ;'t^  Strwi  M*  «Ushinpon.  K  20034 

Dc  

:ic  

»»v  ifijt  'kw  &  t^Ic-r-   m  .  '•!■  S!    »»  MOC  noshinjtoi'   X  20006 

Suianne  n  ll»t^lIe^u^sl   33r  j>rV''j.<ti'  »«    in  WasP^nfrar  DC  20002 

Do  


Minim  Ave    SW  Wjsftiricor  K  2IR4  . 

M  nThiiini.  73(  Ulk  Sbae'  im  Wasrungtsr  X20MS^ 


k 

k 

Do 

t^.•^af•^  W^teley. 

B.('.j-:  M  nr^ttini, 

f.i.-aoe'r,  D  HTftrtley  600  Maiylind  Ave    •» 'HiifMfat^  X  70074  .... 

C»merw  WtiFtman   1666  Connecticut  Ave    NW  MOC  Wasbtnpon  K  20009 

Of  ™_™ 

.j'nes  »  Wtiirmai-   F'C  Bo>  :<:'-04S  AieijnO'a   v«  r,':'.':  

K-iDf- .   urniimiit   .'It  le'-p'ioi- Oavi  HiinKsy  liOOC  Arirgior  y»  22202 

m    aT  i   »»1i'sit'    ;:::  Ne»  *or>  Avenue  NW  Su^it  ;?0C  WasMigton  X  20005-4419  . 

^a^e-a  i  !»'"«!    :;x»S;    N*  tSCr  Wasin"|tor  X  20006     

*'  -wofi-  (  Aisoc  alts   .4^i  Pennsylvania  «ve    NW  #98^  WiasfinjtOB.  K  20004  „. 


'■TT  N*  I60C  vrasr-npor   DC  ?000( 

■•ef    NV*   I.DOC  Wasdinjlor   DC  ?000S 

■■  S'tf!  I>c  FWc'  Pittsfiu'st   PA  15219 


*  JT     f       •lC«f     I 

.»  e^  C    WieOf^o'- 
R.c'a-;  '..  Wiec-ar   b 
Oc 

p»  i  I  R  Wieflmeve'  60C  Nor*'  i8lft  Slneel  Birmmiftam  Al  35203 

6i'5a-a  Wie'Tynsii    .''OC .  Penn^yivan.a  Ave    l««  I6O0  Waslimjton,  X  20006-1J07 

«  'jcof  m-:tx<    :.:.  ^t'■^ol•■  Avenue  rw  Kasnmpon  K  20005  

•,f  ^rt  .   ly.icne'    ..':  C  Sfee'   l«A   TiC  WasHinpon,  X  20001  

Ba-Wicai    .:%     '■■  'j--rf   IM  »l^s^  ng-or  X  20036 

Rici-a-;  t"  *>  :    i40C  C*--f '.c.a-e  Wes' P^i'aUeipliia  PA  19102  

«  .»  'r  Lfg  s  a"ve  'i'l-  :•  kne-Ki     Mi  Connec:icui  Ave    N*  11002  Wasknttia.  K  20036  . 

un-1  '    Wei   I?'-  :.   :.»:  ■-    :'->e'   »  tSC;  *3s^ln^on  X  :00C3     

Cr'n  a  r-  Win  Cc",.'-  -(     >if  WtoCieai  lane  Great  Fans  v«  ;.''D66 

*  «  He  r,  t  fieijj.si.  .;;i  n  i;;«;.  m.  12tli  fl.  tKiStunjIoo.  X  20006 


Do 

k 

k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
k 
to 
Do 
Do 


Guenther  0  tWilKHm.  1899  I  Stiwt.  Mr.  ttlOO  tHaslimeton.  K  70036  

Can  B  KTiHerson   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  l»*Wa$liington,  K  20004      

Horace  uriikins  It    166?  «  Street  Mr  IIOOO  Wasliinjton.  X  20006       

Save  «  W  i-s,.r    ;--    P."svivan,a  Ave    NK.  1890-North  Was'uniton,  K  20004  .... 

(    )or-  «  i-'„,r     .;•     v..  v-f   im  1300  Wasliinjton,  X  20036    

rvyif  *  'n   .'■■■  i  a«  B  vc    Si  Zki'  Rapiis.  (A  52401  

Sa ;'  i    K   'J-      ■      ««•  >:i  «ve    tm  Washington  X  20006 
:^•l■3;^f   :   *    a--    .■      M  ..■  er   m  MOO  Wasnmjlon.  K  70037 

fa"  i»    a"-.   ;X  New  la-ii-  -r  «*    NW  WasMpon.  X  20037  

rioyo  L  Williams,  Ibth  i  M  Si'te's  NW  Washinpon,  X  20005 

iKk  L  Williams  451  Neo  Je's«  Avenue   Sf  Washmpon  X  20003 


k 
k 


X  20036 


to  

Iff  Wiii.ai^-,    .  •  r- ■,'    «****•.--»■■'  ;«.  .;.j 

Lfonj':  p  *    i-'.     ■   ■  «    ■  .-v'  lew  t.      fir 

LoT'ta  Mor  •,  w    a"'.   ' . ,  '   vV>f   Nl    I-   :  Vra.-npon,  X  20002-4205  . 

lucmoa  1.  WtUiinii.  libS  .Sin  St'ef   Nv*  i   ,x  «iaininpon.  X  20005  

Marcia  E  Williams,  1150  Connectic  Ave-ur  HM  ISOC  Washinjlon.  K  20036  . 

Uemll  Willxms.  3701  Cooatctcul  Ave  ,  IM.  180^  Wastuoftpn,  K  20008 

Do    -.-. 

Do  _ , — 

Peny  F  IMIIuau.  275  Mam  St  Ne«ini|ton.  a  061 1 1 

Peter  HMiams.  2030  M  St    Mr  Wasftmpon.  X  20036     

Rotwet  C  wniims,  1707  L  Street  IM  1300  Wislim|ton.  K  20036^202 

*  I  arrs  4  (jjnnelly.  839  17tli  SI .  Mr  Wasliinpor.  OC  20006  


Oc 
Dc 


Aian  R  Willis.  B<a  3529  P-'  a-r   *  -  '.''08  

irar  W   WilhS    1101   I6t*  'J-rr-    "M  iVa-.n^ripon,  X  20036  

miyne  D  Willis.  1100  I'll-  U-a:  Hti  1:200  Washiniton.  OC  20036 
ii.ni  Willison.  707  Broatfway  41200  San  Diego  CA  92101 


w,.iiue  Farr  4  Gall8(liei.  Three  Lafayette  Ct-f  1 155  21st  St..  NW  1Wasliin(l0R.  OC  20036  . 


k 
k 

k 
to 
to 


Cm«y  I  Wilmer.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  m  1900  Wasfimgton  X  20004  . 
Wiimer  CutMi  t  Mami.  2445  M  Stmt.  HW  Wasluiiitoii.  K  20037-1420  . 

Do 

to 
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Nationa  AgncciTu'a  Chemicais  Assn       

T&as  Ipstrument!  mc  

CanObear  t'aoe  anc  Aiicaf  Coa  -'lOr  (C-TAQ 

Eflison  Etect-ic  Institute  

GaM  Pfirociiemicj  inoist'ies 
National  Cxmst-rxiors  Assoc:aiioa  , 


0  Fatsi  PC  ;for  Cenfal  Utah  Water  Conservancy  Oistrictl  

actis  G   'ais'    PC   :For   C;anii  Co«.n>>  Nevaca-McCarran  Intemational  Air- 
Boitl 

NOis  G  fai,st   PC   fc  ua;  Vejas  Valley  Watfi  District)  _ 

imis  G  Fau!^   PC  iFo'  PubiK  Service  Cx  o'  Ne»  Meuca) 

NCOS  G  fausi   PC  .'o'  Sifa  Pac'ic  Po»er  Coi       

farm  Bureau  feoe'a'ior        ..._______________.____.. 

al  Bam  Hoionj  Cos  _____________________ 

Farm  Bureau  FeOe'atiOf.    

FMR 

US.  Eii(hsti  Foundatnn.  Inc 


7S0.7S 


400J)0 
40000 

400.00 

400.00 

400.00 

7J0000 

1.53100 

7.S00JI0 


National  Assn  ol  Cliaio  Div|  Stant.  he 

General  Dynamics  Carp 

Oiy«  Enro  Company 

Panic  Rtsmmts.  Mc 

Ckuickill  Cawilir  Neuaila 

Maia  UaiiM  Partnarship  

BcdMea  Sleel  Cort  _ — 

rart  Malar  Co _ _ 

Ecteit  Seamans  Ctie'in  &  Mellolt  (For:  Oniiel  Caipl 

Eckert  Seamans  Ctienn  4  MelMI  (For  Ravenswood  Aluminain  Caip) 

AlaBama  Power  Co  

Futures  Muslry  Assn  Inc  

Anancaa  HMicai  Assn  _ 

Hatioial  Assn  ol  Imlepeniieni  CoHeges  and  Unmnities 

taMrieaa  P^duMfical  »sjd  

todwit  Prioe  I  Rhaads  ffw  Orioii  Foaodatm) 


soooe 

1. 000.00 
1.5O0  0O 

MO  00 
5.000  00 
3.00000 

15000 
3.180  00 

4(2.50 

462.50 
17J94  49 


3.975.00 
7JO0.00 
4M000 


City  ot  Jaclisonyille,  Fl  

Slate  ol  Mictiiian  Department  ot  Commene  

AmerKan  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  

Association  for  Public  TV  (APTV) 

Assooation  of  Telemessaging  Services.  Maraalioiial 
Cliapairal  Steal  Co  . 


20000 


3.964N 

3.052  00 

31200 


OWBIIIIIM 

iC  naaajr 


Mntfles . 


Coalition 


2J24.09 

Tnioo 


Natoaal  HmWi  Care  Anti-Fraud  Assa : 

Openlor  Service  Providers  of  America 

Phaimaouest  

Pmlio  Servicts  Company  

Rarltan  Rmer  Steel  Ca 

Uailad  Parcel  Servict 

EjOKMi  Corporatioft  ..,.- — 

Amancaa  Counol  at  Ule  Inwraace,  Me 

Saatlmasttm  Bdl  Corp 

Ganaral  EMctnc  Co _ _. 

Viilcaa  MKanals  Co — -... 

Raese  CoDimunicatioiis  Gas  (Far:  Pkil*  Mgrns.  IBM 
SlHd  Metal  Wortieis  IntematiOMl  tew  . 
Mdeod  t  Plies  (For  MKl-ValMy  «Mer  Mtrnifi 

New  Yort  Lite  Msuranee  Compaay  — 

NatMoal  tesii  at  Hone  BaiMen  ol  the  US. 

Afliencan  Insaraace  te$« 

Aili-eestCo  — 

Ailunsas  Louisiana  Gas  Co  (ARHAJ   

Caoper  Communities.  Inc 
EMetrp  Com  Aatoaiatioo.  Inc 

Rcdaad  Faais.  Inc  _ _. 

Tyson  faoft.  Me 

National  Retail  Federatioo 
Amoco  Corporation 


77500 
64<il0 


E.142M 


I.OSOOB 

1.700.00 


15.000  00 
350  64 
19500 


March  ot  Dimn  Birth  tolects  Fountalaa 

NllMnal  Medical  Enterprises.  Mc 

OiavninB  rcmi  Indvstries.  Mc ______ 

Frasliwatcr  Pms.  Mc  ____________ 

Galactica  Biochemical  

National  Credit  Improvement  Grwp 

American  Radio  Relay  League.  Mc 

Common  Cause  , 

United  Airlines,  Inc  .._ 

Gtech  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  — 

North  American  Assn  of  Slate  4  Pnmmaal  loltaries 

Port  gl  Ftitlaad 

Mdepindinl  FMralaaai  Assn  ol  Anenca 

Ganaral  Atomics 


1.475(0 

1.580.00 
1.580.n 
1.675  00 
1.575  00 
1.620  00 
900  00 
75000 

4.900  JO 


10600 

450  00 

1,500,00 

906i5 


Home  Federal  Savings  4  loan  of  San  Diego    

Association  ol  International  Auto  Manutactuim  . 

Institute  ot  Resource  Recovery  (RR)    — 

Nationa  Assn  of  Independent  Fee  Appnisan  

StanoatC  Commercial  Tobacco  Oc    _ 

Tdeconinuncatioas  Mastiy  Assa 

Whslwiheaie  EMctnc  Cttp  i 

YaawkilWarCa.lM.alal. 


Yaanka  Malar  Haaaiactwint  Corp  ol  America  . 
Anancaa  Mtamitinul  Gnap.  inc 

Aetna  Ule  t  Casualty  Co     

Alaandet  4  Aleunder  Inc     

Aaerada  Hess  Corporation    

tavncan  Honda  Motor  Co.  Mc  

Association  ol  AmencM  UnnersilKS 

Baak  Capital  MarMs  Assa  _ 

Banters  Trust  Co 


10.(9600 

86840 

"""5.80i«l 
26.087  50 

1,7(5,00 
4.43000 
55000 
8,677,50 
18.260.00 

"750000 
14.400.00 


3.000.00 
756i5 


Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc  

Olibank  N  A  

Caak  Inlel  CgnMwaicalians.  Lf . 
(^arparate  Piaperty  taMstors  — 
Edacational  Testing  Service  . 


107  JO 


Federal  Home  loan  Bank  ol  San  Francisca 

Ford  Motor  Co  — 

Handgun  Control,  Inc .__ 

tatemational  Metals  Reclamation  ( 
Lang  Island  Savings  Bank 
Pepsico.  Mc 

Southeast  Banking  Corporation 
Irans-Alaska  Pipeline  badiity  fi 


iCompam.  Me 


1.10040 


231.73 


4MS.11 


328  JO 
32100 


804M 
329.S4 


7.79907 
139.00 
139.00 

16.796.14 


S2J0 
i04S 

'i7!ooojb 
iiifj3 


S3J0 

"aso 


171.7S 


540.00 
28.00 


3123 


20000 

76000 
755N 
300  00 
275  00 
260  00 


l»4J0 

"wis 


1J11.75 
117.28 


3363 
470.49 


10(19 
82J7 

SO  JO 
4SS.15 


48J0 
20iS 


9.900J( 


«J7 
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Snplico  M  mrni.  1133  151*  Sltwl  m  1600  »r«Mn|to«  X  2000S 

EriMfiM  WmWrruB  2S0I  M  Si    !•»  Wuhinpor   K  2003;  

UrunOK  8i»<Horil  Winilw    1325  C  Sliwt  !•»  tlOOS  WjsBinrixi  X  2000S 

Oiv«  4  (Kinsloo    1922  f  SliM*  *»  WjsJimpor,  X  20006 
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WiKMitin  Cituens  Ulilily  Boinl   16  DuMi  Cirnxi  1300  Mtdison.  W  53703  . 
km  W»  4u<ici4tot.  i;0;  Ovia  St..  1300  MBMdna.  U  22314  
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m»  1,414  tuitifun  V*  27202 

vn(ton   X  20005 

'•    «  .\\'0I  

•  >:■    fi^  X  20006 
X  20036 
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Sjndri  W  No66t    1250  ()t      •'•    ■«•  «r 

loam  t  won  2020  14l»  Si    *    -  *,     ,- 

I  Ilnaut  «toit<  1627 II  Slint  «*  <    ' 

Si4iim  M  NoHt.  2000  P  Si    Kw  «   jn  •>  
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Emplo^A:ii*iK 


U  S  Coat  S<i|»  Rttiwn  Aua 

NorM  Smn|>  (  Uan  4u«  

Fort  Homrd  Cot 


townon  Wilennfi  Ocpalon  Inc 


RolMMI  Tirt  OtaWn  t  DttnaOtn  / 

ConoiKiMKt  ot  Romama      — 

InsMolo  ol  Monul  AuMoo,  tB  _. 
USX  Carpofilm 


Wiltoi  I  NUsoo  (Foe  Necia  Miniii|  Cmipi^I  . 
PPG  liMlirttnei.  lot 


Sutin  Thaiof  t  BroOTK  (Fo>  Lmolact.  Mc) 

Chjmbo'  ol  Commore*  o»  IX  Ul 

PI<il<C  Moms  Ik  -   I      . 

Wixonsin  Enctnc  Pixwi  Co  — 

Mississippi  POKK  Co  . 

Winpun  VanScovoc  t  Hoopof  (For  tmuitn  tan  d  toowMol  Unm)  . 

4ni«rxan  Vjtonioln*  Itasmi  tasx  - 

Winlum  VanScoyoc  1  Noogtr  (Foe  Aiwrtan  Insuranco  4sjn|     — 

Win»«ra  VanScopic  (  Hoover  (For  gur1m|tp<t  NortKem  Railiud  Co)  

HMora  VanScovoc  t  Hoopet  (Foi  Burtinfton  toIMn  Someos.  M  — 

F/C  loirnis  Cwpoealoo  ....-_ 

"  ■  F>    Ha''loeiJ)  


nj-'vn  Imtstmcfll  Cofjl 
«ju,r.ai  Auo  0)  Cauiti  Ottco 


Wiikora  VanScoiw  (  Hoopt> 

Wmbum  tesviatn  Inc  if- 
I*in6tim  VanScoiac  I  Hooc 
Winbum  VanScovoc  &  Hoope 

(Mkscaii 

WinOum  VanScotDC  I  Hoope'  (For  PcnnmO    .^ 

WinOum  vaitScodoc  I  Moopei  (Foe  P*iiip  Ibim)  

Winbum  VjnScoyoc  (  Hoop«f  (Foe    Olntrsilv  ol  M«|N|M) 

Hints*  

••esivaco  

Maniime  mstilutt  lo'  Rntatn  t  Moitnal 

D»m<ai  ManulKtutm  tosn  leic   .._ 

Pocuiation-Emnfonmceit  Balance 

national  Assn  ot  lite  Un*n»ntee» 

Nalioeiai  Auo  ol  Black  I>me4 

4in<nca  West  AiiIimv  Ik  

AiMco  FMonuact  Predwti.  hK  

teMOOWi  ol  Soot  on  Mnotictowil 

Bmn  ■  Bmi — — 

BASF  Corp 


BASF  SIructuial  Materials,  l«       

Connectcut  Liounlity  lewnlment  FolO,  kc  . 

Fibenti  Cart  

GriKerY  ManutKturees  ot  AtnerKO    

Hercules  tennpaa  Co __— . 

ei  Scnrooe'  Bant  I  Tenl  G* 

MKitwiS«ei    leK      

MTU  Coalition         

Kalional  wncle  UOMf  tan  _ 

Kaieaio  Hjton        

Oooon  CilT  Hono  Hnn  CM 

Saamr  C«»  Room         

Tknlty  ReM-A-Ctr  Sinioa.  !■ 

I»b;  njimjse  fioctnc  C«f  


^    m  Hi:r..r-im.  X  20036-3tll 


Kern  Countu  CA      

National  Assn  ot  Credit  Man 

San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots  Assn       

ConnoO  t  Coottt  Heat  Imporlers'  tan  — 
Mil  I  taowWoo  (Foe  Republic  o<  Tuelayl  _ 

kHonutwiol  Ptpce  Co  

AaoooM  Goaonl  Coatndoei  ol  Aaona 

CoMp  ol  Mionc*oPMMa(isti 

DHoRN  riotfocts  Moftatioi.  Inc  

OolOMO  h«*ich  HoiMmi.  inc    ._ - 

•ono»oct  Moitm  tau  ol  Amonc*.  lac  . 

Aawcaa  9aa<ae4.  lac  — 

leistitule  ol  Scrap  Recvclmi  leiOustncs      ... 
Public  Citiien  Heaitli  Researcn  Cinip 

(Foe  Aenencan  Insurance  AuaJ  

Amoco  Corpoeation  

leus  Utilities  Services  lac 

0|MMem  Ponoe  Corp 

hocMc  (  «(aWo  Co 


Horttaio  OaaOon  Asm  ol  tawlc* 

Nolwaol  Coam  to  Pmorw  Saaol  SomiT  t  MiOiMW 

Ratnaol  Alia  ol  Ulo  Coai»iai«  

Soiillieia  Caaioaay  Sofwcti.  lac  - — - 

National  U  S  Arab  CKamber  ol  Coennerce 

Eckert  Seamans  Cnenn  t  Mellon  (Foe  Metropolitan  Transportation  Antlwnlyl 

Iico  Enero  mc  -- 

(Foe  UnitM  »!»»  ot  America) 

leBoeul  Lamb  Leib»  t  MacRac 

Towo  ftUMsaai  Corp 


MiMO  Ol  Momitanal  Csniamor  Lotan  . 
tan  ol  lioadcaslers 


MoniMul  WoitaM  t  TotoflN*  Corfvilin  . 

MUCK 


us  Cdambee  ol  Commeice        

Command  A  Control  Consuittni.  hK  . 


Prptit  Shanni  Council  ol  Amenco  . 
Cenleeioe  Eneeo  Coep  el  al 

Aaeeican  leisueawe  Aun 

npseco.  liK  —   I 

DtloaOen  ol  «Kllrte      

Sun  Co  lac  

Delta  Air  Unes  mc  

AmefKan  Paper  Institute  lac 


National  Assn  ot  Home  BuilOen  ol  tlie  U5.  . 
Associated  (>neeai  Contractors  ol  America  . 

Amencan  Ejpress  Co  

lofola  Moloi  Sales  USA.  Inc  — __ — 
West  MeiKo  veictabie  Oislnbutort  tan  — 
Food  Marvtmi  Institute     


National  Comm  to  PrescfX  S«Ml  $■•%  . 

taioiKoo  Hoom  Can  Am 

Do«i«  Toick  t  Asm  

E*na  Btew  hstiMo 


Receipts 

tipendnuies 

IISM 
ijMMI 

■173 
2SI.7S 

TMJO 
MM 

aosui 

1.00000 
2.25000 

7,500.00 

1000 

2.00000 
30.00000 
500000 



5.00000 

500000 

4S  000.00 

12j0eUN 



300000 

9000  00 



mMM 

mm 

MM 

n.ie 

13M 
(3M 



3.433J0 

20.00 

3tSjM 

nui 

StMIM 
700J0 

5.00 

t.7M« 

10  50000 

7.000  00 

508.75 

UOMO 
3JD0000 
7.S0000 

imob 

3.000.00 
20.000.00 

xkUm 

115.00 

89000 

30000 

1.448J9 

67  00 
50000 
32025 
1600 
10.00 

3SO00 

1,200  00 

3 J  75  00 

4SS2  00 

443  04 

12il0 

677  67 
66  37 
342  10 

20,400  00 
1.168  00 
1.500  00 

48.00000 

10.400.00 

15594 

26  00 

5.27839 

20000 

4J4363 
1500 

3.00000 

15000 

4.30000 

6.000  00 
6.800  00 
26.675  00 

i:iS58 

I3S00 
1500 

MJtMO 

3HJ0 

2.671  05 
150.00 

IJDOO 
11000 
55000 

72.07 
70  00 

SMJI 

SNJO 

IOOlN 

3J73.00 

22.500.00 
1.500  00 
2^5115 

105J0 
73971 
42408 
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O'ta^jaiioe^  or  inciviCua  filinj 


NtOftC  l>ii' 
Mm  S  U:i 
Ittntti  i  ."Ml 

«s »    '.i. 


Jjcl  »ti»e'Tor    .3C;  He«  Ha'^csn.r,  Ave    KW  iajsnin|ton   X  ?!X)34     

Edward  L   "r^figtinj   ;,?c  Conf>ec'tcu'  Ave    foa  laasningtDr  X  20036  — 

Ijny  E  YoauiTi  65C  5  f-cn!  Stiei  Coiumbus  OH  43206  

Win  S  Vodice  50C  [  Strte-  S*  M3C  Wasnmpor.  X  ?0C:4     

0  Scott  Yolie   1625  »S;    IM  ISC:  alJl^.ntton  X  ;ooof         

Andrew  Tood   1220  i  StiMt   N*  Wasnmpor  K  2000'.  

Thoau]  F  Younjbkiod   12C,  H«  'oii  *»e  i»a  »60C  wasinrpon.  K  20005 

BotS)  Tounkins   1220  t  Si-w>   mi  i;:OC  Wasftirgtof   X  ?0005  

EanacA  Yourch  50  Btiaewn  V«  lo't  lo  .0004  

"    ■  ""!  Zan-Tfsi    ,;,'  Vfrmcr.'  Aue    m  UK  Wasft.r|ior   OC  ?O005 

3  Hn  Ha:T!ps^ire  Ane    IWr  Piain>-ror   DC  .";:36 

r-^oi"  Ave    I**  Washmpor   X  JOOC'  

.  :>r  :-Tf'   II*  I'X  Wsshiiipor   DC  20037 

:■  '^-je  Mor^  O've  Rrs'or   v«  ."'CO    

leo  C  Zftfnni  9Sii  Fon  Hamilton  fanwiaj  BewUyn.  NT  ii209  

Do  

Philip  F  2eidinm.  1401  New  »:i  »vt    N*  t50C  WaiP-rf  or  X  2000S 

Eofoao  J.  Ztnilef.  7901  »«•:«->  D- ve  Mcifa-  v«  :;  

Don  I  2ell«e  1615  M  Strtr   m  irOC  Wasf^rg-a^   X  :%:r      

Rorai;  L  Jifjler  PO  Ba  i4i;  04^  AjeianO'.a   V«  ..'3;3  

Anene  .',e  tt   3?24  Vilest  107ih  Si-w  dcaj:  H  bOtSS     

KeiiY  ZigHi-CIJY  805  IStli  StiW   IM  I   ,   :  *asr  Ton  X  20005      

FrM  fverrn  Zilimjer  II  501  Secc;  '..--re   N(  Wa-.^'ftscr   X  ."■":■::      ,._ 

Wn  H   Zimmentvan    313SNor'^   ,:••  3'Tf  ».'■ -j'or    VA:;?'.  .  

IkkU  Cnestnut  Vamell  Bfiet  i  'jio^ "■    ;  ,Gi  Fourir.  Avenue   liiiij  SeaMo.  WA  9(121  . 

Oc  

Anil  C  Zinuj   iOrC  l?!!-  StT»i  HW  ItiOO  Wasritnpor  X  20036  

Ga->  M  I  :u   :?;!^  Lff5^.,■i  f  «  •  ■■>.  fa  ■.  C-^-'   »»  "/J  

2„.w-  koi."  1  Bav'M'Sf   fW     '••'.■    *»   ft):  Wa-.- •(■  •    >    20006-3959  ...... 

AC'    a    .'.-.a''  4  Co'l.-ar-'     -•:      ■•>:  *  sc^  Bo.i-va-:  A'  -fi-    VA  22209  -. 

Zuncr  A.->fits-  r„a-:f  :,-   >  ■:  He'-  f'a.-a  J-  v  k-s.-t^-j.  I  60196 

CJianes  1   .'-ve    >.'    ■■"   ■'    "*  '■"''  *«•"'[■"'  X  :'.':'-i  

965  lot.  i..  -Ji-li.  U..-,,  «..  1^.  iini.-...-.{;a.,  X  -X:. 


Do 

Do 


f  T.pK^ier/Ciient 

Fleet  Resenee  Assr  

Anie'Ka'  Ba-w^-  Aii'  _, 

G'arige  Mu'„a  Caua:%  3-:  „ — 

"<iic(  Asioc  a'f:   ':■  4-a*:  Onmets  *  Hobtan) 

je:'a  A;-  .ries   I'l:  , 

A-nf'ica'  f*e:r:iifLr  mstitute 

Arie-ica'  Hoie  &  Mo'e  Assn  

Ane'icar  Fy^'ie^.'^  k'/ '.:e  

Frtea''cr  ■■  Ane-ica'  ^ntrolled  Shippaii 

Na'-ora  Wv  Coincii  of  AmenCJ 

A:a--i:  f^;;-e;  U    

A'p'.ca'  Mer.ra   Assn  

i<c«'.  I-:  

^a'■o'a   '^"Xf-\  Assn  

b.  :  'i  i.  :.or'.   jctioa  Tradoi  De«(.  JIR.-Cn 

New  I'ors  Teie;ic^e    

S'teT-K^  A-Ta**        

American  Business  CoalcnKe,  he 

NMTB*  

Amoco  Corporation  

National  Assn  ol  Ctiain  Drug  Stores,  lac  

National  Congress  ot  Parents  8  Teachers  

Morl(a{e  Insurance  Companies  ot  Amcnca 

Foitiiiiar  lajititue  

NoboMl  Aun  ot  Federal  Cmlit  UnKns 

Faloa  Powtc-SlKalioiie  Inbej 

Matali  MiM  Into __ 

AmeiiCM  Eipnss  Co 

Nitmiol  Beer  WMeulerj  Assn  

National  Comm  ol  Cities  8  States  tor  Airline  Scnict  - 

Robert  E  DeiecWoe  ot  Rlnile  Island.  Inc   

Zunch-Amencan  Insurance  Company  

Credit  Union  National  Assn  Inc     

Intermanne  USA  _. 

lUman  OweisiM  Tecbaoto(ies  - 

Woods  Hole  Oceaiwtraptiic  Mitutna  — . 


Receipts 


7.000.00 

72S 

450  00 

200  00 

2.06933 

8.00000 

2O000 

14.712.51 

4.90000 

MOM 


1.200  00 
1J50.00 
1.000.00 

6!474i7 

1.2S0ji0 
4(.190J0 


LAOenOiTur?; 


2.000.00 
5.103.45 


2,145  00 
300,00 
250  00 
IBOjOO 
300  JO 


170.90 


"uioia 


250  00 
252.68 

r.69iJi7 

165.16 

1.715.72 


784  JO 
670.00 


2.145J0 
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QLAK  I!  KI  ■>    k(  M  iK  I^• 
•All  alptiMwinenc  duncten  »nd  mooet«y  «mounls  refer  lo  recripo  ind  eipenduufes  >)o  page  2.  (..„.:'•  I'  and  E  of  ihr  QuancrW  Rep.xi  Form 
The  following  reports  foe  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1990  were  received  too  late  tu  «  nK.uded  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter 
(Note  —The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below   In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers 
are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financiai  dau.) 


■  I  t   \  ^  t     M  t  I  1    k  ■- 


l,,f    ,!,».>       t     HH    lllH^^    ,)>    HM'hhst  SM  IIWa    (iHH  f    Of    H  H  c  iKlr,    *.ND   Ki.OlM  R.\  UUN,   ICUt   LONL,  W  OH  I H   HULbK 
.iHIO     HMUMS",     v\  <sHIS<,  Ills     IM       ;il«!< 


i'i  ►  >  ■,  >    wt 


i  Hf    ^>  s  \  I  ►     o^^  ii  I    1  <y    i-i  iii  h 


kniikiiv    m;  luKi  sivMf  oMur  Bill  Drsr.,  w  v^iitrNCTON  n  r   jtxio 


rVVTT^      \      M  |T7v7TH?Tn  HMCHurt  LtntR  or  UGlRt  in  the  box  at  THK  RK.HT  Ot  THK  ■•RHt)HT      m  Must,  hh  OVN: 

•CHU  isfis  \KV    kH''iK  i        -    .        u-!-    )   To  ••register."  place  an  "X"'  below  the  leiurr     H     ind  till  ,Kii  page  I  »nlv 
1)1   vKlhKn       KHtiKl  .      iic  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quartets  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an      X'   below  the  appropriate  figure    Fill  out  both 

'     page    I   »nd   pa«   2  ana  ai  many   addiuonal  pages  as   may  be   required    The  first  additional   page   ihouU  be   numbered  as  page    '.V   and  the  rest  of  such  pages 
should  be     ■4   '    •■5,"     ■6."   etc.   Preparation  and   filing    in  accordance   with   inslniciions   will   acctxnplish  compliance    with   all  quarterly    reporting  requirements  of  the 


Aa 
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R  i:  1*  O  R  1 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  act 


p 

<HiA*TCa                        1 

Isl 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)            | 

Is  thiN  d!i  Aini'iidnicnt? 
II)J  ST!H(  VIION  MMHKR □     Ms  U     NO 

W(_»lt  on  IltM  "A    .—111  I-.  tihMtRAL.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  orgwizalion  or  an  individual,  as  follows 

(I)    ■Employtt.—lo  file   as   an    -employee',  stale    (m   Item    "B')   the   name,   address,   and   nature   of   busines.1   of  the    'employef  •    (If  ihe    ■employee"    is  a 
finn   (such   as   a    law    firm   or   public    relations   firml.   partners    and   salaried   suff   members   of   such    firm   may   join    in    filing   a   Report   as   an    •employee".) 
(li)  ■■£»ip/oyrr".— To  file  as  an    "employer  ".  write  "None  "  in  answer  lo  Item     B" 
(fc)  Separate  Reports  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report 

(1)    Employers   subject   lo   the    Act    must    file    separate    Reporu   and   are   not   relieved   of  this   requirement    merely    because    Reports    are   filed   by    their    agents   or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employee*  subject  to  the   Act   must   file   vparaie   Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  thn  requirement  merely   because   Reports  are   filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  OK<;  \M/  \  I  ION   OR   TNr>T\ir>r  \T     in  INC;:  2    U  this  Repon  »  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 

Reports  for  this  Quarter. 
I.  Stale  lUiiK,  id&--:-:.  -L>--'     -n     ■"     '  •         ' 

n  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  00  ITEM  "V'.—Heports  by  Agems  or  Employm  An  employee  is  lo  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that  (a)  If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  pintly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers.  Ihe  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  ihe  group  are  to  be  named, 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified,  (b)  if  the  work  is  d.>ne  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single 
Report— nammg  both  persons  as    "employers""— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

\\     \\\V\  ()>TR  —Stale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  IS  no  employer,  wnte  "None.  ■ 


NO"TE  <Hi  ITEM  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connecuon  with  attempting,  directly  or 
mdurctly.  lo  influence  the  passage  ix  defeat  of  legislaiKW."  The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  Hixise  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  Ihe  subject  of  action  by  either  House" —§  302(e). 

(fc)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  m  connection  with  legislauve  interesu.  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  requued  to  file  a    "Preliminary 

Report  (Registrmon)  j  j       ^i. 

(r)  After  beginning  su«.h  activiKs.  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Repon  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  eiUter  received  or  expended  anythuig 

of  value  ui  connection  with  legislative  interesu 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  .A.Nl)  Fl  ULU.  A  1  lO.N.s  iii  coiuutliou  iluri«ilti; 


I  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  mieresu 
are  to  conimue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection  with   legislative   interests   have   terminated. 


place  an  "X"'  in  the  box  at  the  left,  so 
that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect  to 
receive  Reports.  (Answer  items  I 


2    Slate   Ihe  general   legislative   interests  of  the  person  3.   In  Ihe  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 

filing  and  set   forth  the   specific   legislative   interests  by  fi'mg  has  caused  lo  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 

reciting    «,,  Short  lit.s..  statutes  and  bills    (.)  House  ;;^^t^UX::^- ^  T.^^LI^^'^rJ^ 

and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known,  (c)  citations  ^         '^  ^^  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 

ol    statutes,    where    known,    (d)   whether   for   or   against  ^nem  filing)  or   name  of  donor   (if  publications   were 

such  statutes  and  bills.  received  as  a  gift) 

2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


4  If  this  IS  a  Preliminary  "  Repon  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Repon.  stale  below  what  the  nature  and  amouni  of  aniicipaled  expenses  will  be,  and, 
if  fix  an  agent  or  employee,  siae  also  what  the  daily,  mixilhly.  ix  annual  rate  of  cixnpensation  is  to  be  //  ihis  u  o  Qiurierly  Repon.  disregard  ihis  item  "C<" 
and  fill  out  Items     D     and    t     on  the  back  of  this  page  Do  no!  attempt  lo  cixnbine  a     Preliminary     Report  (Registration)  with  a    "Quarterly  Report."  ♦ 


STA"rEMENT  OF  VERIRCATION 

(Omitted  in  printing) 

PACE  1 4 
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NOTK    on    rfKM    "D,"" <£;     IN    GH.NHR.A.L     TTv    icrm      tcmti-ibuiior,       irx!ucles    an\ihing    of  value     When    ar.   ixganiraiior    or    indiiKluaj    uv?;    priniec     »    duplKaicc 

matin    in   a   vampaign   aticmpiing    1.,   inHuence   legislaium,   m>ne\    m-eivrd   by    sucli   cxganiz.alion   or    indi%  iduat     fw   ^ixh  pnmed   (ir   duplicainj    mailer— is   a      v,iniritxjiKir. 
"The   icmi     LiintnhuiKHi     iixluclrs   a   gifl,   substriptnxi.    loan,   advance,   or   dcpiwit   of  mor>c\     .w   a.r>.ihing   of    value     ano    ifk  iuJc<    a   i.-ntratT     pcmisc.  or  agreemenc     wlieihCT 
or  r.H  IrgalK  rnl.meabk    U'  make  a  ^unlnbuiuHi    — §.^)2(alot  llic  U)bh>ing  Act. 

,'  i(  ims  KIl'^iRT  IS  K)K  AN  h.MPLO'l'ER. — (i)  In  urnrru.  liem  "D""  i<;  designed  for  the  rrfxinmg  ..I  an  reveipls  trv.>m  whivr  f xpcrv!i!urr>  arr  naat  ct 
»u,  Ix  !)Lt.k    in  i.i)ruifi.in>r  «ilh  legiilalivc  mtcrcsLs 

(li)  Receipts  of  Bus.nf  t.-m'.  ^n.i  lnj:.idu.i.-  -A  business  finr  i  .r  indisiduali  which  is  subieci  lu  ihe  Lobbymg  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  nukes 
in  anempting  to   mflucmf    Icgisiaiiorv     bui    whah   has   n..  funds   !,■  expend  except   iho«f   uhich  are   available    in  the   ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected 

m  any  *j^  *>if  ihe  mflucrxing  ,.|  Icgislalion— vn!!  have  n,'  rcvcipts  i,-  rcp.iri.  even  th^-ugh  u  d,<-  rv,,?  c  xpenj.iurev  ■.     Tf>>r 

(Mil  Kneipii  of  Muln  purfxnr  Ur^anizanum  Some  .irganizaiions  do  mvi  receive  anv  tuiwls  whivh  arc  Ic  be  expended  solely  for  the  puTvos*-  of  attempting  to 
infiuence  Icgislaiion  Such  organizaiions  make  such  expcndiiurrs  oui  of  a  general  fund  raised  bv  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contribulions  rv  pe"- eniage  ;>;  ihe  genera) 
fund  which  is  usfd  U«  such  expendiiures  indicates  the  prrcenuge  o(  dues,  assessmenls.  or  other  coninbuliiTns  svhich  mav  be  considered  lo  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose  Therrl.»e  in  rvp-ining  receipts,  such  organi/aiiom  mav  specifv  ».hai  thai  percentage  is,  and  report  iheir  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  cai h  contiibuiix  of  J500  or  more  is  lo  be  lisied,  regardless  of  wfieiher  the  conuibuiion  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  T)I1S  RtK)RT  IS  FOR  ^.N"  AGENT  OR  hMPl.OYhb  ~<i  i  In  ^:rnrru,  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipU  will  c^mie  u.TJe;  Uems  ""D  5'"  (received 
for  servicesi  and  D  i:  cvpenst  rune)  and  rcimbursemenis I  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  v>hich  vou  make  in  cixinection  with  legislative  micrcsts. 

(II)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  SSOO  or  More —\Vhen  your  comnhution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salajA  !ce  etc.)  amounts  to  $500  or  more,  il  is 
not  necessary  to  report  such  contribunon  under  "D  IV'  and  "D  14,  '  since  the  amouni  has  already  been  reported  under  D  5  and  the  na-ie  of  the  "emptoyer" 
has  been  given  under  Item    "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report 

I).  RK(  EIPTS  (INCLl  DING  CONTRIBl  TIONS  \ND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  evcrv  hiank    I!  ifK-  .in.vwrr  10  any  numbered  item  is  "None      «. 


Receipts  (other  Ihan  loans 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessimniv 

2.  S Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $. FYmteJ  .»  >!ii;>"natcJ  mailer  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $. .Kfti-ipis  ■■:  •!■:  vjn     !  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5.  $ kricivrd  I  «  scrMces  (eg,,  salary,  fee.  etc.) 

6.  $ _ TUT.^L  !lji  this  (Quarter  (Add    "1"  through  "5") 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  (Quarters  of  calendar  year 

8.  $ TOTAL    from    Jan.     1     through    this    Quarter    (Add 


"6""   and   "7") 


NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Contributors  of  $500  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 
13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors'' 

Please  answer     yes"  or  "rx)":  4 


14,  In  the  vase  of  each  contribuior  whose  conlributjom  (inrhllling 
loans  1  during  \\k     periixl     from  January  1  ihronsh  the  latt 

dav  of  [his  Quarter   lotal  S^ClCi  or  m<vre 
Attach  fiereto  plam   sheets  of  paper,  approximaiely    ihe   size  of  this  page     larvca;,- 
data    urxicr    ifw    headings       .Amouni       auic       Name    and    ,Address   of  ConinrKji,« 
and   indicate   whether  the   last  day    of  the   penoc   is   March  31.  June  30.  Septcmbe- 
30,  or  December  .si.  Prepare  sue*-  ubuiaii.m  ir  acoxaance  with  the  following  exam 
pie 


Loam  Received 

—  "The  term   contribution'  mcludes  a  .  ,  .  loan  .     ." — §  302(a). 
9.  J .TOTAL  now  owed  to  mhen.  on  acctxint  of  loans 

10.  $ BoiTOWcd  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  S Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

12.  $ "Expense  Money'    and  Reimbur«-imnis  received  this  vuane: 


Amouni         Same  and  Aadm-     '  ;     r.trtoutor 

{  'Period'    from  Ja.^       Lhrough. 

$1,500.00     John  Doe    l^::  Blank  Bldg    Nev*  York.  NY 
$1,785.00     The  Roe  Corp.>raiior,.  151 1  Doe  BWg.,  Chicago.  Ill 


19.. 


$3,285.00     TOTAL 


NOTE  or  fTEM  ■'¥.".— lui  IN  GENERAI,  "The  term  expenditure"  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  coniraci,  piomiscv  or  agrecmem,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — §  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

{bt  IF  THIS  RKI-ORT  IS  FOR  .^kN  .AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  experxl. tares  v^ill  come  under  leicph.™  a-nc  iciegnaph  fltem 
"E  6")  and  travel    f  >.id,  lodging,  and  enicrtammeni  illcm    "E  7"). 

K.  KXFKNDITl  RKS  (INCLl  D1N(;  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISL.ATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  m  everv  blank 
Expenditures  dither  tfian 

1.    $ PublK     Tij 


he  answer  u   anv  numbered  item  is     None.  '  write    "NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number 

Loans  Made   to  Others — "The   term     expenditure"    includes   a 


loan 


.itk:  atlver 


tig  s{■^^  KOs 
X  $._ A.ige^    sj,.iiKv   fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "I") 

3.  $ Cutis  or  conmbuiuxis  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $„ Pnmcd  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distnbulion  cost 

5.  $. Office  overliead  (rent,  supplies,  utilrties,  etc.) 

6.  $™™«...,    Telephont^  .irxi  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  kiod,  U»^lgir;g    dn<i  rnlertainmenl 

8.  S All  other  expcnditurf 

9.  $.„ TOTAL  for  ihis  Quarter  (Add  ""I"  through  "8") 

10.  S Fvpemled  during  prrvnms  Quarters    -f  calendar  year 

11.  $ _ TOTAL  hcHn  Jan    i  iftrough  this  Quancr  (Add  "9""  and  "10") 


§  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  pervm  filing 

13.  $ Lent  lo  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  S Repayments  leceived  during  this  (Juaner 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More_ 


If  there  were  no  single  experxlitures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  mdicaie  by  using 
the  word  ""NONE 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  danng  'l.^.:^  i,iua.act  by.  or  or  behalf  of.  the 
penon  filing  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximaieiv  the  si2e  of  this 
page  Hid  tabulate  data  av  k  expendiiures  under  thie  tojowirig  heading: 
"Amount."  Date  ix  Dates  Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,  "  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  ubulalior  in  accordaryce  with  the  fallowing  example: 

Amount       Date  or  Dates — Same  and  .'^ddrei.'  o>  Recipieni — Purpose 
$1,750.00     7-11:     Roe  Pnniing  Co,  ?:i4  Blank  Ave  .  St  Umis, 

Mo— Pnnlmg  and  maiUng  vircuiars  -r  ine 
"Marshhanks  Bill 
$2,400.00     7-15.8-15,9-15       Britten  *  Biaien,  "'.:"  C,rfn-iii:~  Bklf, 

v^  a.shingn>n,  DC  — f\ib;K  ^riatilMi 
scMce  ai  SWK' '«  pe'  rn.)n['- 


K 1 50.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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CONGRESSIONAl    RF((1Rr>— HOUSE 


January  3,  1991 


llroUl 


Uaur  J    Khdmat    W»  I  Slrrrt.  •<■*    MT*  Wi.iiiii|lo«i 
M    Hot    (oo^    tar    1;dIv«t»J    I  omwrhrartvr    Hrsltll 

Barpon  S«r»«  (.arbrn  ( jrjvr,  I  A  ii64t 
>>ha  »    Ad«m.  Our  Ttbot  i  rnirr  I  2M  17lk  Surrt.  IIS*!  l>rnv.-r   I  I 
(Jmrr  t    AJkln*.  W  Fmi  Avniar  KorbrOrr    VY   IM4MMI 
*lr  TrM«p.wl  \<v  ol  AjnnV».  1  TW  Nr-w  Vor»  4vt     •(*  V«aalllli«I<" 
JaUa  I     OJm,  HTJl  (->irtU  <yr     »T«I  S*N»t  Spring.  MI)  HSII 
\lbuiUa  ^mrrtru  l  IvW  Icjur,  7  I  7  Srrood  Mrrr*    ■<»,  lltJ  *Mhlii«li>«i 
J<i<is  M    Vlbrnlnr    1  IS*  :4Ih  VrT»<.  >"*    »«••  »MhlJi|l<«i    IX    M«3T     


I*.  *3I*   I2ISI 


Kack  iDdwMia,  Ibc 


m  J 


Do — ___ — _ 

Do  — _ ..  

Do  -— 

C  EifclW-  *i<lrT<r    :«)7  BrMu  Krtmmt  McLmb.  VA  HUl   ___ . 

NtrbolM  *    AU«rtl.  7i«  ITlh  Vrrrl    V*    (IIM  Wi^lnroa    [X    MM* 

Mar>r>rtr  0    \llrii,  1625  I  •^rrrl    SV,  Waalilnflno    («    ™OSS  rrrrT" 

AlU»i>rr  (nr  Hr<Unil  N.irttloo.   IMI  Prm-rNmnU  *>r     "<»    Uli  tV««  w Mhln^na.  PC  MW4 

larra  i    <*«•   •••  North  Plan  l)rlvr  Vtuunbarl.  II  (>«19«  - 

immnr  K    Ambro  4aH>rUI».  4  7>»  nmbrr  Kldfr  t)i    MovalrUJr    \K  Tlttt  

tobrn  P    tjxbromr.  14«I5  loor  ( l*k  Road  tOra  Pr»lrlr    MN  5SM4  

;Oiirrlru  \dvrrtlati>«  Fr<lrr«llr>o    1 40«  K  SIrm    VV*    1 1 OOO  » Mhln»1.«    IK    ?0005  

fUnrrlru   Ktm  (or  I  oamrllnj  «   IVvrloinnrol    9«  I   fj*I  (  «p<liJ  SIrrrI    S»   Sr^.nxl  H.»» 

\™rrV«n  A;MI  lor  Marrtacr  «  family   Ilvrrapl     1717  K  >«rm    NW    #4*7  Maahlnfluo.  tX    ;0006      .. 

OnrrWan  k^  a)  MrporlFirrallvr.,  42  I  !  K.lu«  XrT»1  41riaiitlrta    ^  4  I^M:  

^mrtVan  KmB  at  (Tai»m»<)  Vhool  fjnpiovrr.,  105*  I7lh  Vrm    f:H  MaahiDfKHi    In    .'OO* 

Onrrtran  \Mi  (><  Faportrr.  A  Imporlrr.,  i  I  Wra  4:ikI  -Urr^f    30lb  H    "w-  ^ .»»    >>    M>036  

^mrrVaii  \mmi  at  Muaruma.   1215  tyr  NlrT»4    XW    IIO*  MaahlnlKm    IX    a>d05  

\iivrlraii  I  an^nl  Aj»>rla(loo    RradfcMnI  Wooda  MarllMvUW-    n  4«15l  

AmrrVan  frd  o«  SUIr  C  oallly  A  Munkipal  fnmkrvrra    1625  I   V     WV  t4aaMnr<«    DC  2MM 

4inrrVaii  l.aa  \jan.  1515  Wllaoo  Boulrvaitl  Arilnflon.  N  4  ::2«  

*inrrlraii  lamln  lnap»<11.M  Inalllulr    1619  H  SIrrt    WV    1 1  IM  Waahlnron    I"    -"000*  

^nvrk^  Ho^>nai  Wi.  S«  f  Mrrrt  NW    •   I  IM  Waahlotpoo    IX    10«6\  

^mrrV^ii  Dalcoporrata  4111ancT    10«1  PrnnaylvauU  4vt  .  >\*    6<h  Hoo.  »«ahliir..n    In    20W4  _ 

\inrrtran  Slalr  .W  Ihr  4n  Pm«h<-(k    \aaa    4*3  I«  >*t»1   Sf  HaahlafKn    IX    -"0*0- 

^mrrWan  rrufklnj  \am.,  Inf    IIM  Mill  K.ixi  Uriandrta.  V4  32.114  

^mrrVrana  tor  Ihr  Hljh  frooUrr    2«0«  Shlrllnfloa  HamtS    •4«5A  V1ln«t.Hi    ^  4  ::20»>  -. 

VmrrkaiM  lor  Ihr  NallonaJ  ViXri  liilllallvr   4iiiradiiirnl    Jl  15  >  SI     v\*  MaahliifK"   IX    M007     ._ 
4inrrtarr»    Id.     Ihr  Parafixi  (rulrr  2400  fa«  i  i«nmrnlal  Blvd     1500  I.w1  lai>aertal».  H  333MI  . 

lU-tIr  K    *iKWT»m    103O  TSlh  SI     SW    •7»0  »aailln|1.w    IX    :00».  .-    .     . 

P.ul  S    VikW-™*    200  V4r«    4i1ania  SIrrrI    I2«25  I  hka((<i    II   SOM*         - 


Sron  1.    4i«lrr««>    M  I  V     SW     I  I  OHO  » — hlngl'Xi    IX    20001 

Andrrauo  Hlhr>  "laahrlni  »  KUlr    I  7 OH  Hrw  M«inpa»ilr»  4vr     S\*  Maahln|lon    IX    20009 

David  R.  Anrfr^-wm    !hrr>r  linKaf  ailrrti  (  riilrr  ^adl  Fraodaco,  C.A  Mltl 


Do 
Do 


Irwtaf)  4nrfrrw«  Jr  IHOIH'^rrrt  >\*  •  M  OVI  »aahln«ttMl  l«  lOOOt 
4pp*r  Pna-rMiira  \jaii  lt>29  K  >«n^  'SN4  « I  100  V4aahln(1<>i>  :x  2000» 
An-Bl  Foi  UalBcr  PloUla  A  ILatm.  lOSA  Umocclkul  Avr  .  >W  WaahlDfloo.  IX    200365X19 


Do 
Do 

rv, 


*>hD  *    4/IW»r    P  O    ft.,1  2.W  laa  S  rjaa,  N%  i<9i5l 

ViAa  A    VmwtnifU.  <   o  Ituw  U»hur4  K  Mhrnatn   IZS3  23>^  Sll««l. 
4n>ok1  H  P.«1rr    1200  N*--  lUnipahlrr   4vr     VW  WaaWrJloo    PC 
Nan   4nm     ISOl  (  f«on1l<  ul   «»rmM-    SW^iahlnjp  "     " 

B»talr<l  (WlVlTTi  A  (  ..olrailon    Im 


DC2N37  . 


20009 

29  I5lh  ?l     SW   H«ahlii|1i.ii    IX" 


Do 

Do  . 

Da  . 

O*  . 

Da  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D» 

Do 

D> 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Carton  R-  B*h)«k.  1747  PnMjrHMl*  Aw.  VM  vv..hln(lu<i.  DC  2MM 


Do 

\V.-lor  Ba<h    105  i^t  22n.l  Slrrrt  Sr»  \:yi\    s>    IMIO 

VMIIIam  *    RaJIri     !  200   1  "th  S(     NW   W  aahlnM.n    IX     20t3»   

Hakrr  «  Ihatrllrr    1054  i  rmiinll.  ui   4.'     sA    t  i  100  »aahln|1<>n    (X    2O03(  . 

tx. 
Bakrr  «  Mr*™i»r    M  ;  5  i  ,.nnr.  tl.  ui   4.r     NM  *i»hlnj1<«i    l»    TOOOr. 
Oooatd  RaJklwln    KXN   I^h  •^rrrt    >M  >««•  MMhUi(1<«    IX    2000«i  .-__ 

IV.  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  

K.*rr1  I)    HanoMrr     1 5lh  «  M  Srrrr^a  >>*   WaahlngVm    l«     20005 

I  Wratpvt  Dtlvr.  tkil*  Mrlraa    VA  221(2 


XtWJt 


4.W7.W 


Enrrfy  ^nrla  Norlrar    lor    .. 
Rorbralrr  (m  A  f>rtrV  Co 


SMM 

IMJ77.8S 


IMJ77.8S 


lalrrnallooal  Fnl  <><  Prrtlraaliioal  A  Tcckakai 


Wral  Pmot  Prnprrrtl,  lix   ..._ 
AUlanrr  tar  I  Van  \arrfi  _ 

CATDlval  I.  ralar  liora  

Otv  erf  laa  Vrpa        

Co»nlklaM«)  FrHfbKn)!*  

Jark  Frkrrd  t  orp         .._ — 

liiinir  Sbnppliig  Nrlwnrt      ... 
llin  Wrailn  I  oro 
.Vir«vr«Uc  (  arlbtxao  Unra 
Pari  oTjark 


Port 

Roral  (arlbbraii  (  nUar  Uac 

Tampa  Port  AatborVy 


WaahlnaloB  Workabopa         . 

NadoaaJ  T  urkry  Fntr-ralloo    

Foi  Mrlnbrn  A  Brnwll    }ar  Wirrlna  TiMr  Ajaa.  Isc) 
AjnrrVan  l*-d  of  S4alr  I  ouufv  A  MunklpaJ  lAipAovrra  — 

ZurVb  AntrrV-an  liiaaraorr  I  imipanira  

AjBiMlalrtl  I  nlvrralttra                                                                  ...^ 
CoopcrallvT  Power  .Ajaodatkm  


3.SH-  49 

2«  000  00 

7  MO  •• 

156  30 
ITJMM 

3  000  00 

4  000  00 

1  000  00 

2  000  00 

15  OOO  00 

}  MO  N 

3  OM  M 

3  MO  M 

t,MtM 

XMM 

9.512  76 
6  657M 

9SMM 
5  0MM 

4«M 

N«l  32 
6  657M 

12.452  76 
1.064  75 
7.47S.34 

M.47S.M 

3Sjn.M 
I6.W4.M 

tS.OM  T! 
15.420  M 

5I.4S3M 

18  066  71 

1  790M 

31.240  M 

■ 

II2,I7(.S* 

SS.M(.M 

i42  14«  53 
6.04366 

XI.V99.M 

2  750  79 

142  146  53 

6.04366 

Hn    For  SJ<  P4  livliialrlra  at  AmriVa.  loci 

SotiiirnhMTi      4ji.t<-rK>a      i>|ic>niM-ll      A      RodrlflWI     (For 

VUralM  1  i>riM 

HuHliijIcMi  Vwlhrrii  ftallntad  C<» , . 

\iaiiK.  Kriil  A<  a/    liK  —  

M.1  uKbru  l)o>lr  Brown  A  famra  (For  Caallr  A  Cooke. 

hirl 
MrCutcim  Doyk  Brown  A  farrwrix  (Tor    Rt.hr  lixliulrlra. 

tor) 
McCalcbcs    Dovir    Bmwn    A    Ijirrwi)     For    Slrr41ll(    Draf. 

hx-) 
r.laaa  Pa<ka(ln|i  ItMllulr      - 


■•JM.M 
»4J4«.4S 


I.9MM 

2  536  AH 


S3.2(3.2S 
47JMJ7 


73t.75 
»I.C3 


Arta   4iia4(tM«  Pntprrllra        

Cohtratt"  Hl>rf  ln<lLBt)  1  Tibr* 
M«il.if  atui  F^ulpmrnl  Maimlai-tur^r* 

ToxXa  Molur  ^  urpurmlioo  

Nrvada  Powrr  (  ompaay  . 

DolMro.  loc  — 

AflAlO  

AUUnrr  lor  Jualirr  .    , 


I.IMJt 

2MISJ* 

4.CM.M 


Aan-tartm  .>/  Anirrtran  ft>r»-l|Ii  Vr>t<r  Wianrn    P  II    Hi.i   '0051   Muhliirt'xi    IX    IMK-OSI    ■-- — 
AaaortarVm  <rf  AnkrrVan  law  "^  tl*M>U    1  20  1   (  •Miar<  tfc  ul   4  vrnur    S\4     fHIM  V4  ■aliin^oa.  DC  SMM - 
A^nrUtloo    »(    Mailliiiuu    Srrthr     IrloMlrrm.    Ira       1400     ItMh    Slri^     S»     tf,  1 0    WaAlafKN*.   DC 
2M36 

Ajaorlanoo  at  rhrtft  H<4<Un«  <  <»  »«  17th  yrrrt.  NW    »3I2  ^Aaahli^.-n    IX    20006 . 

l.»«rtr  J    Aalr    1707  I  SI     >V    (lOO  Waahlngloo    IX    2M36-42A2 

lr«i'     Anawar     1600  IvrV     S\*  Wiahlntt™    IX    20006   

J. .ho  J    AarVlio    Pll    Boi  269  fjl/ahrthlown    P4    17022     

kronrth  i.    4urr    SO  t  Mrrrl    NVA     I9M  V*.ahlii|1»o    IX    20M1 

*tl  <]ll  Mantlmr  I  .«niilltlr»     444   V.nh  '  apll.X  \tr<~r\    IK20   V4  ..iviM)(l.«l     IX    2M(I    ___________ 

4(1  O  A«orlaIr».   1155  21x1  s«rr«    VW    »  1 000  * ■ahliml.m    I X    200JI> 

Do 


Uahcd  AMtora,  tar  

Mottoa  PVlurr  AjBii  (if  AiTM-Hra 
ftlllmi   Aaan  :t  Mral  Vnn  raai> 

Farm  CrtHlH  i  i.mn  il 


Inc. 


AjnrrU-aji  IndLaA  I  radr  Iw-\rkii 

Aao(o4fl<HTa  

dry  llUllllra  ■>!  SpdtlKfW-kl  

CaalttkMl  lo  '  n.l""'  '<>«  Fiporta  (COtQ 

Cr><<>rail<>  Klvrr  ljirrt>  I>t*rlbulr>r»  Aial 

tV  AiiirrVa  IJmllr»1 

Fjnrrakl  Publk  1  Illll>  dlalrtcl 

F4rarl  ^4  Amrrlra  V>rthwral 


High  Ir»hn<>fc>c>  <  'lalllkMl  

lnlrnni>uulalD  CiMiaiunrr  Powrr  Aawi    .. 
KaiiaM  MuDklpal  Ijirqo    ^<ror> 
Uxiitoii  fulurra  aiMl  >  Iplloiu  Ijchaotr 

1  >phtmw"tt    IiM  — .__— _ 

Philip  M»rns  ManafOBcal  Caiy 

Pr.nU.  tlokllnj  A-S     _ 


Rr<t>r(11iil  liKlualrv   Aaan  nt  AmrfV*      

S»rmnK-Dlo  Muiilripal  nuilv  PlalrVI      

!i(atr  lanxi  Mutual  AutiMniMlr  toaaraoer  Co  . 
Tmoraarr  StUry  Publk  PowR  A«B       , 

CoMan  Irni  Inalllatr        

Groentrrh  ..  i  . 

CtaiuituDltY  SroVr  VwtrlY    ____________ 

Ai>irrl<aii  >'»Y<^hi>i<i(l<al  Aj^   ___— — 

Clf*  'W  (Irarwa'rT  __________ 

HxltUirp  ... 

((lalllkw  .m  Ihr  PFK    Provl 


Dtagnoalk  Vrlrlr-kai  Nvxtrtna.  Irar    _________ 

Frdrrai  t  rlmliiaJ  Invratl^^on  Aaaa  

Mark  Trurka   Inr  

NatliKiai  I  laimlaakxi  Agaiiul  Kmak  DiMag  . 

Satknial  law  (jilnrt^rmrot  (  nuorU 

Sr^  ur1f>  no  t  aonpua.  lD<        

National  Ajaa  »<  Kncor  fUUdcia  0<  Iht  MX  - 
HtNkr-vwrll.  Ib<  —  ■ 


January  3,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


OtjanUaOan  or  ladtYtdaal  FUlof 


Ejapla]>«r/CUeai 


ItoCTJpti 


Barafl  tamta  OlcMt»  A  Hockbert.  PC,  »33  M  »««.  NW.  #2t3  WMhtetfoo.  DC  2M3( 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Br4iy  F   Barday.  IMO  VenDOal  Av«aae 


NW,  tarn  WadUi^loa.  DC  200*5 


CoOcfr  FoolbaU  AwotiaHna 

Nabooal  Aaa  o(  CoUegtaW  Dtrecton  al  Athlrlic* 

Nattooal  Baikctball  Aaa 

Natknal  Hockry  Lc^ar 

Pabttc  SrcwMa  / 


WUliani  J   BaiVioa;  I8M  M  SIit«4.  NW.  11 1 1*  WaAlBAoo,  DC  20«3« 

~IW  W^dnfla 


ItM 


(Ion.  DC  2M3C  . 


Do 


Bamc*  Rlchanlaoa  A  Colbara,  1819  H  ».,  NW.  MM  Waahlagloo.  DC  2MM 

Do  — • 

Do  . — 

Do — 

Da  _ 
Dd  _ 
Do  _ 
Do  — 
Do  _ 
Do    .. 


UbIImI  TdecomAJS  SarW - 

Aran  Foi  UntiMT  PMUa  A  Kaha  (For  Anxrlcaa  Conaah 

lug  Eagtncen  Coaadl) 
Am)  Foi  Untncr  Plotfcla  and  ILalui  (For  Temlalock*  R» 

mlrex  Dr  ArcUanoV 
Amnricaa  Aan  ol  Faalcncr  lunmilaa  _____^__— 

Amcrtcaa  Inltrnattonal  KnMcn  Corp 

Coaanoowrahta  Gannon  Manatartarlag  Ca  __________ 

Famooa  Raincoat  Co.  Inc ____________ 

Ftortda  Cttm  Mataal 


IndoatrUI  FaalmcT  Loalrv  CoominK  . 

Marloa  MerreU  Dow,  lac 

MUcs.  Inr  

Sondflraod  Corp  . 


on.  DC  200W 


UrT>  P   Barnrtt.  I7M  Mrw  York  Avr..  NW  Wa 

Jamra  C    Barr,  1»4»  WUaoo  BJvtl  Arilnglon.  VA  222*1  ^^ 

Baai  and  Hown.  IMI  Coonwtlral  Av».,  NW,  *M1  Waahlagloo.  DC  2**0» 

Robrri  t  Baira  Jr..  1 IM  Connrctlral  Avt.  NW.  fC2*  WaaUfMIOD.  DC  2M36  — 

Calhartnr  R.  Balky.  S«  F  Slirrt.  NW.  fllM  Waahlnjloa,  DC  2*MI _ 

RoMd  tunagllnl    |*M  Wlkoo  BKd..  f3*M  Aritogloo.  VA  222W  .■■■ 

AnthooTRBaittala.  !•••  *"«•  »»<'  •  •»'>•  A^^too,  VA  222**    .-.^;-;^;;-- 

Dl™  BanlalrUl,  2*1*  HaaaachaartH  Avt..  NW,  Mb  floor  Wartiln«oo.  DC  2MM  ____. 

Bayira  Boiand  Bala  A  Madlgan.  1*72  ThomM  JrOmoo  SOrrt.  NW  Waahlnglon.  DC  2*M7  . 

TVna  Mart*  Brari.  Via  IPcniyKmnia  Avrnac.  NW,  liTMS  Waahlnfloo.  DC  2«*»4 _- 

FJlMbrth  W   Brckwtth.  SM  Sli  S4rT»4.  NE  Waahingloo.  DC  2*M2  -  — — 

David  Br-kT   1747  Pennaytvanla  Av»..  NW.  11223  Waahlnfloa.  DC  2*0«  •r:;--rri-- 

Dooatd  IL  Bi-tch.  c/o  Dow  Lofann  A  Albrrtaoo  1255  23rd  StmI,  NW  Waahlngloa,  DC  2M37 

Jor  Briew   l*M  Wlhon  Boalrvard.  3*«h  floor  Arttagloo.  VA  2229M9a8 

l4owanl  H   BrU.  14M  K  S..  NW,  •1*M  WaahlngloD,  DC  2**36  

DaoM  J   Brnnrl.  72*  15lh  Sut«<.  NW  Waahlnjlon,  DC  2*M5  

AUd  R   B«inrtl,  7S*  17th  S«r<*4.  NW,  »I*M  Waahlnfloo.  DC  20«W  


Trxai  Otrm  and  VcgMabtr  bnpotl  AMoriatton  . 

Air  Trmnaport  Aaao  of  America 

Natknal  Milk  Pnidaccn  FedcnOoo  

Womro'i  Legal  Dcfmar  Fand 

MobU  Corp    - 

Borttngloo  Nortbcra  Railroad  Co 

rrr  Dricnar  Trchoolofy  Corp 

rrr  Drtraar  Trchndocy  Corp 

Plannrd  Parvntbood  Mcratloa  Ol 
CIramorr  DIatlllertca  Canpaay  — 

Soothwolcni  Bell  Corp 

General  ElectrV  Co  

Amerkan  Oilropathlc  Am 

Genentech.  Inc  „ 

Sleko,  Inc  _ 

Conanmer  Banker*  Amo  _ 


ertMai 

Iklen  A 


Do 


Brtmll  Smith  A  Uogklln,  2M1  Jeneraoo  Davta  Hlgtiway.  *S01  Artlngloo.  VA  222*2 

WTlllani  Brrger.  4  World  Trade  Cenler  New  York.  NY  10048 ~ 

Berliner  A  iJaiooey,  1101  17lh  S«rw4.  NW,  flMM  Waahln|loo,  DC  20*3M78e 

Jaaoo  S   Bennan,  102*  19lh  Si..  NW,  «2M  Waahlngloa.  DC  2M36 

CharVa  Bernhardt.  1016  16lh  Si..  NW  Waahlngloa.  DC  2M36  

RarbeUr  B   Benialrtn.  1666  K  Street.  NW  Waahlngloa.  DC  2*M7  


Aaaodaled  Ballden  A  Coatradon.  tax 

Foi  Welnberj  A  Bennett  (For:  Brialat-Myen  Co) 

Foi  Wrlnberg  A  Bennett  (For  Kkilbnaiiii  La  Rocbe.  taic) 

EroDopnrr   — ■ 

Httgbca  Alrrraft  Compaoy   — . 

New  York  MercanlUe  Exchange 


Government  of  Barhadoa,  Mlnlalry  of  FYnance  A  PlaDalng  - 

RrcDTdllu  Indaitry  Aan  ol  America.  Inc  

Natknal  Fed  ol  Feiieral  Emptoyra  ~ 

Arlbar  Anderaen  A  Co  (For  PrateataU  Iftmcopat  QuuA 

FoandatkM  of  Dtoceae  ol  Okla.) 
Ankericaa  Gai  Aaai 


Robert  F_  Berrv.  1515  WTlaoo  BoakT'ardArllnglocV A  222*9  ^     ^  ,-      „i,   , 

WTllard  M   Berry    1625  K  Street,  NW,  » 1  «M  Waahlnglon.  DC  2*006 Nalknal  Foreign  Trade  Coandl  Inc 

Gerakl  M   Be«ler   c/o  Dow  Lohnra  A  Albertaoo  1255  23rd  Street,  NW  Waahlngloa.  DC  2M37    _  BMC  bidaMriea.  Inc 

Alhen  J    Beveridge.  135*  1  Street,  NW.  ♦7M  Waahlngloa,  DC  20M5  


PC  135*  Eye  Street.  NW.  ♦7M  NVaahlngtoo.  DC  20M5 


Brvrridtr  A  Dtamood 

Do  - - 

Do  - 

Do  .- --- 

Joan  T  Bier    1T2S  ¥  Street,  NW   ITll  Waahlngloa.  DC  2**36 
Andrea  BUaoo    1750  K  Street  NW  Waahlngloa.  DC  20*M 


Beveridge  A  Diamood.  PC  (For  Cluiabe  Manaoo  A  Wooda 
Intematlooal,  Inc). 

Chrlnle  Manaoo  A  Woodi  IntemaUooal.  lac  

Clrv  of  BlaeAeld.  WV.  el  aL  . 

Mortben  hidlana  PabUc  Service  Company 

PadAc  Donlop-GNB  _ 

mCEXA  Groap.  Inc 

Food  Marketing  InaOtMe 


Hagh  L  Hnlord   327  3*lh  Street  We«  Bradenton.  Fl  342*5 

BlaEop  Cook  Purrell  A  Reyootda,  14M  L  Street.  NW,  •l*M  Waahtagloa.  DC 


bop 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


2***SJM2. 


Amertcan  Hooey  Prodacen  Ajia 
CSR.  Lid 


J  Barry  Bttnr.  13IS  Dake  Street  Aleiaadria,  VA  22314 - ~~. 

Black  Manaiort  Slooe  A  Kelly.  PC.  21 1  North  Unloa  Street,  f  3M  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Roger  Blacklow,  IM  Indiana  Aveoae.  NW  Waahlngtoo.  DC  2t>Ml   

BratrtcT  k   BJekrher,  12M  I8lh  Si   NW  Waahlngloa.  DC  2M36        

Joanne  Blam.  2*1*  MairTl--—  Avenae,  NW:  fSM  WaaUngloa.  DC  2S*3S 

AUce  Bodtey,  1*1*  l«tb  Street,  NW  Waahingloa.  DC  2*OC 

Seth  H  hoAotr.  386  Park  Avenae  Soath  New  York,  NY  IMIC  

l.arT»  A-  Bog^  1331  Peanaytvanta  Ave,  NW  WiMiln|lon.  DC  200*4 

f  arol  Bok.  riM  15th  St..  NW.  M4«  WaxAlngloo,  DC  2»MS 

Mkhael  J   Boten.  72*  15th  Street,  NW  WaaUaghn.  DC  2*M5  

Joaeph  C  Booanno  Jr..  4*68  ReWi  Drive  CaaipbelL  CA  >S**8 

Fdward  N   Bond.  17M  N   Moore  St..  #212*  RoaaJyn,  \A  222W  

Bood  Donalelll.  Inc,  1414  Prince  Street,  »3M  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Do  .___ ■ 

Do  

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Federal  Inlermedlaie  Credit  Bank  o( 

HotMloa  Agricmharal  Credit  Corp 

MlaitelppI  Department  of  EcooocBtc  Devdopmeal 

IS.  Rke  Prodacerx'  LegWaUve  Groap 

Wal4tart 

Onaervatlve  Alliance 


NRA  InaUtate  lor  Leglalabve  Adkn 

Natknal  Aam  ol  Letter  Carrien 

OweuJlllnota.  btc 


Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ol  Aiaerlca.  tax 

Natknal  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyeea 

Natknal  Knitwear  A  Sportawear  Aan  — 
General  Electric  Co 


Amerkaa  LogMks  AaM 

Aaaodaled  Ballden  A  Cootradofa.  lac 


Boeing  Company 

AUnGampStraiM-.  (MacAadmn  A  ForiMa  Hotdlaak  lac) 
kaaFlnaitclal  Corp __ — 


American  PeUufaam  Inalltate 

EmI  Coaat  Tana  Aam  _— 

FMC  Corporatina   » .„—— 

Gmnanan  C^orporatioa 


Rkbard  H.  Bornenman.  It  Foorth  Street,  SE  Waahlaglon.  DC  20*«3 

Mary  M   Boardefle,  815  16tli  Street.  NW,  #7*7  WaahlMlaa,  DC  2**06 

Joab  Boweia,  1(16  lith  Street.  NW  WaillllMloa,  DC  2M3(  

IMchael  Bowera.  1717  K  Street,  NW.  #4*7  Waahlnron.  DC  2**W  -_ 

Stephen  L  Bradlry,  (M  18lk  Street  North  Btrmlngham   AL  35291  

Raymood  F  Bn«g  >„  1275  Pcaaalvanla  Avtsae,  NW.tStl  Waahlngloa.  DC  20**4 


Legal  Servicea  Reiara  Coalllkn 
Long  Uand  i  tgl»H»g  Coanpaay   - 

VS.  Sprlm   ,__ 

United  Dlanlaatlnf  Co 


ChUdren't  De4eiiae  Fand 

NMknai  Fed  of  Federal  Emphryeea 

Amerkaa  Ama  lor  Marriage  A  Faadly  Therapy 
Alabama  Power  Co 


Leglilatlve 


Do 


LeglatUlve 

WTTtCfBJ. 

lr|WlaH—    Strate^te* 


StrMcgIca  (For  American  Independeal  Reflnen 
Stratefle*    (For    Aaaodaled    Aviatioa    Uadcr- 


(For    CogeaetadoB    A    ladependeat 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 


LegtaUlve  Smiegtea  (For  HanTwar  Re 
Leglateltve  SHategkea  (For  IBaaal^ade 


Robert  M  Biandoa.  ISM  CoonecUral  Ave.,  NW,  *4«1  Waahlnglon,  DC  2*OC 
'  W  Bceece.  P.O  Box  2M1  FayetlevlDe.  PC  283*2 


Georw  W   Breece.  P  O   Box  28*1  FayetlevUle.  NC  283*2  

Pma&  J  Bridgem.  51*3  Daabary  Road  Bethenda,  MD  2*814 
Robert  D   Vo^lla.  135*  New  York  Avenae.  NW,  *«M  WaiA 


John  J  Brown.  5*  E  Street.  SE  Waahlngtoo  DC  2***3 


Waahlngloa.  DC  2***S  . 


Power  CaaBtlan  of  America,  IncV 
Federal  Stratcgtea,  lac  (Far  Coaaottdaled  PHataral  Gaa  Col  . 
IrglilattiT  SUmletkca  (For  Deiavaa  Lake  Santtary  DMrid) 

LeglalathT  Stralegka  (For  Globaa  latenalkamL  lac) 

-■      —      ■■-         ~  Inlag  rnaipany)  — 
Water  A  Sewer  A» 

tliotity  Depanmeal). 
Leglalabve  SUaltglta  (For  Natioaal  Hytliupuwxj  Aim)  — . 

Ifglalatlvr  Sbat^ea  (For  PeaMcch  Papen.  lac) 

LegUaltvc  Strahika  (For  Wealcn  Peanayivania  Eavlraa 

meatal  Compln  Drvdopaeal). 

Otlza  Actloa  Faad  _ — 

AmerlcaB  Stale  ol  the  Art  Proalhetk  Amn 

AmodatkiB  of  BkitechaokiQ'  Comaanlea 

SloH  Rlvea  Boiey  Joaea  A  Grey  (for.  PadflCorp) 

John  J   Browa  A  Aaodaiea  (For  CA.W.CI 

John  J.  Brown  A  Aaaodatca  (For  Labor  Manageaieal  Ca» 

mlnee  ol  the  Tohaco)  Inalllale). 


2.77SJ* 
X3lt.M 

12JMJt 
7.*M.M 
1J2S.17 


12,556.62 
I2,5MM 
12JM.M 


3I»76 

4J76J0 

4.477  75 

Ji92.25 

71ZJ* 

17.726.74 

3JM.M 

18.tM.M 

I.12SM 

1,73*M 

l.*MJ* 

35*  J* 

IJM.M 

3(.*MM 

iM»M 

372J* 

iMtm 

SJM.M 

17(,2I 


SJMJ* 


27M 

IJMM 
5.*MM 


t8n.75 


iz,snj* 


IMJ* 


7JMJ* 
l.7l»J8 
S.*M.M 
3,55*4* 


1JI2J* 


4,2MJ* 

IJMJ* 


IMJ* 

2JSSJ* 

4MM 


1,53*  J* 
4Jf*J* 
834U* 


199 


8*4  12 

1.244  J* 

16  41 

132  4* 

4«*JT 

652J* 

27.M 

IC4( 

"""'iTi's 

83.46 
33.4* 

71J» 
•  .22 


I5J15M 

IJZX8I 
S*M 
4*  J* 


2J7«M 

32J1*M 

(37  J* 

22SM 

75  J* 

l.*«7J« 

3,*  18.75 

45*M 

I  IIM 


75*J* 

37  J* 

S37J* 

IJM.M 

utmM 

M.M 
2.*MM 

1,*MM 


(7J3 


41(71 
(28.11 


S.M 


2»J7 
1,IMM 


Z,I1UI 


17,134  J* 
ISUS 


(M*.M 

383J* 

7,m«j: 

513.75 

18J87.M 

IJS2J* 

28.M8.75 

814J( 

l(JI8M 

IJ81.4* 

32,*MM 

87K57 

M.7i 
15*.M 

I7KM 


4*8,25 


237.18 


IM.2I 
9.M 


135.1 


IMM 


JMI 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RFXORD— HOISE 


January  3,  1991 


O^^iafkn  .-r,  liHttvtduJ  Mltag 

Rrrdfra  Uarbomub  M«ni>  hrankr  A  Ulltrr    IS4  >    Mk  hl(ui   «vr    <  hk 

Da  

D*  

Do 


LmptornlUm 


ExprttdMvm 


liada  Kuril  BomlMki    Wll  !5<ll  SIrm.  VW  WMjilnjpna    m 
Junra  [I    Bairjr    IU«  I  Vrrrt.  '>m    •4M  *mtblnf>m    [X    »MS     .. 
OUnr  B   IWrtr    1625  I  Sirrrt    V"W  WMhlnflcm    W    M0J6 

trmar^  \   Rnrklun*    !  T5«  Vw  York  *>»     NW  Wa^lnClm    rx    ^fl  

R    Urol  Rarhio     I  rW  Khodr  laluirt  <v<^ar    >U    •  I OM  M  >^liin<iu    IH    MMC  . 

ljirT-»  I)    Banoo    i77«  Ivr  •yrt-rt.  VW    (lO**  W»hln«I<>o    IX    «>••*    

laum  J    Kmrrm    4M I  i^m-Im^  Mrrrl    SH  Wuiiiu|l'«    IX    ^MK  

Ik,  

Dd 

Do  ^ _____ _ 

Do . 

Do  

Do  _____ 

Do  

Do  ________ 

Do  _____ 

Do 

Do  — 

Ik. 
iV   <jiirrV> 
(  ablr  n   '  . 
UaukI  I     <  ^III 


il  R<ii  :2IH  l<  Mna  I 
Vt'  VtklrwUrr  Kii^l  ><«n«r<t 
Miw  It    "iT'^  Pf«f  htrr*- Ihiri*w- 


0  Aa«liiii|{1iMi 
»l,   R.I      •-><XH 


nc 


<ao<-  U    i  Miipttril.    !  mi    Will  Mrm     N>»     tiOO   W««ilUl((l.. 


GAItMI  . 


llH     19    0  PrUDOtv&UU    Svriiur    N^    >^  a«tliU^Ofl.  OC 


JrAitor  (  uuti6riJ,  c  «iip6ril  Raupr 

Oo    - — 

Do      

(  amplwU  f«Jk  tk  Sribv    I  101   Wh  '«rr»<    >-\*    I'M*  WMhlaflnn    fx    ?t>00' 

*oo«-  I     ■,  MilVkl     :t1!   Priin»>lvmiil»   »>'      NW    »H0O  s,.ulh  » ««hiii»1<-»i    IX    3 
lk-«ii  H    I  uiixHi    aSfl  I  -«n-«    ■>«    I'M  h.^iii^,m,    I«    ."OOO; 


I  •p4lol   \Mm<i\»M.  IlK    4:X  I   Vm^    N}    VSa^in||1<Ht    ix     .tXM: 

Mrll«.  I  oMrWiill  1  «rri    -MIS  V«ih  .M«  *>r    *rtlng1..i    V  »  :;»7 
H..rtrr  I    r,rln..    )r      iWtS*    N»      •*<>•»  .^Ingl.Kl    IX 


IX    .-OOIS 


Da  . 
Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 


■obcrt  E.  Carirtna  Jr^ 
Do 
Do 
Do 


IMIGSL.NW*IIM  vv«  M^,i„(ioa  DCMMS 


PkyO*  D  CaraUo.  ITW  im  SrMt.  NH   IWI  Muhiii|(i..>i 
(^«rtr.  T    1  •rmil    MlltyrS»i»»<    VW    •«« !   WMtiliirl.Hi    I 

IX   ,"i 


I.  *rvrT 


:ooo<>    

.tlOOh 

J    WvTrn  (  H^tv     IIMM  KtMoV  laUnd  ^vmiM-    NW  Wa«lilii(l,Hi    IX    .■OOK 
rmfah  UKt  \aMx-Um    lix    iSS   ISib  si     VM    (MM  W^hlnipoa.  TX    :t>OOS 
Ik, 

Rka  L  (.Mllr.  100  >l    iuianm  •^n~n  Pr,«<«   II   (IBS  

&  ThoaoMCator.  I0S4  I  rib  Mrrri    >w  HMlila(lr»    IX    nWX 


Oo 

intrr  hnr  Imw  u»I  UiittuU^    liK     !KJ  Mioi   hu«r<l«  t>r     •  lA  I  unhrkW    HA  (21] 

r>r«n  S.  Ilulks    fOt  -Srw  •!  ,wk  AvraiH-    N'M    f<«M  Muhlo«,n    [x    :«00i      

Mkbarl  [>    rhapoiui    TTT    Ulh  S<m-l    v>«   Wa^lii(«wi    IK    ^0005  

Tx 


Brma  <  iMuUm    NIS  l&lh  Mrm    NM  Ma^lnflm 


."OOW 


WmtMi  111  Mr -I  OrgutiMkn    U3  la  Jolla  <  <>n»u  I  .hid  \t   kWU    '  «  9?«1'      . 
(  Nlira  \nl«i  fand    I ]M  t  oonrnk-al  4vr     VH    (tOI  VSa^mil.xi    (a    .tM  K 

Jaltr  (lart.  I«23  K  St  »«    *M«  W>Mhln«toa    fx    :0OOt  

<.aT  (lo^.  ITM  V»  >ark  Avr     VW  W.akln|lmi    IX    :0OOh  

Uarvia  V  (  akra.  UM  >    <  rnlral   Ayr     »lb  IV»w  Ph.-'nI.     W   Hifl  I  2  ISTI  

Sharoa  <  ohra.   I4«»»  Vrm    NM  »aatila(«w    IX    :000i  

riaanlkT  «    <  lOr    1915  Vwlh  1  .no  'trr^    »1»K  *rtlnjl(><i    \  *  ::2tt  ______ 

tk,  

Oo  


Do  . 
Oo 


DC 


DC 


Coir  (MFTflr  ft  M>n*n.  PC.  Ill*  Vrrmoof  *<m>r    ^M    (400  Wuhin 

Ik, 
Trrrar  (oUIn*.  i:n  (oaon-ttral  Arr  .  >W    M 10  t«aablii(l<m    IX    2<MX 

Him  M    (olUaa.  i»  f  Vrr<n.  VW    llll*  Wiahloflua    IX    2tMM  I     

Paala  J    1  olUtm.  1*2*  I9<h  S<     VW    M**  WiahlngVm    IX    >003« 

Strpbra  J   (oUlaa.   1*2*  F^  SI     VWr    f  |***  MHtalngtiMi.  IX    »*M 

riiw<ali|ii  (  atom.  2*M  I  Strrrl    NW    ITM  Waaliln(lc«    [X    iMM 

<emmmmlty  Vrvtrr  SorVty    \*i  ImI  ZZad  Strrrl  V»  Vort    Vt    l*«ll    .. 

f  iMUlilllli  I   Till  III— anil  miia«  Amm.  I!t  Marrtaiid  Avr     >)  MfMhlnfloa. 

Coamani  W<i_n  kir  ABrrVm.  }7*  1  T.Blaal  PnaBrnadr    SW    fllM  tAMhlnftoo.  DC  tttU 

Jofea  L  (.imhrj    TIM  Mill  IomI  Alrxaadrte.  \  A  IZI 1 4  

Fr^rti  J   Coaam.  I**  ladlaaa  Avraar.  VW  Waahlnaloo    IX    I***!  

(nM«Molh«  4ilaarf    HIS  Dahr  Strrrt  AViaadrte.  VA  :n  M 

Caaa^aar  FralrrallDa  a<  Aarrtra.  1424   ICtk  «    <n»    M»4  Mi.atilBal»a    DC  ! 

2*1*  F-  (aarlbart  load.  <iS*  rWM^i.  KJ  XJ«l£44«t  

1227  23<k  <*rm.  WW  WMhli^na    rx 

131*  F  SI  .  -(W   Hm  Wa 

1424   Itik  «    WW 
1725  t  *  . 

Arr.  tW  WMkLafloa 


"^liialiiM    IX    2*) 
14  WMhlaalna.  (X    2««3i    ._ 
.  VW.  f  I2*S  WaaJoaloa.  tX    2««M  . 


rx  a 


Walter  CoalUard.  I*«  Uailaaa  Avnar    VW  MrMkt^toa    [X    2«**l 

roaarU  lar  a  LtraMr  World.  2*  Park  Plua.  M«3  BoMoa.  kLA  02  1 1< 

("krtaapkrr  D  Oiiata.  1 1X1  Caaaacttcal  Aar..  NW.  MM  WaaHlafloa.  DC  2MM 


Ck> 


IM  tVaahioiioa.  DC  ZMM 


Co«Mt  al  FMribi 

Crnnry  al  Saa  Main 

Mr4n,poil1aB  T  ran^vorlalloci  I  caianlaifcai 

(te^iaad  (  naofy  

Hfwigagr  Raakrrs  Kma  o4  AmrrVa  

H<4f»tJa.  lor  .____ 


\mrrlraa  Frd  od  Slalr  (  ouorv  A  Manlrlpal  Fioptovrva  . 

Inlrmalkwai  Bralbrrhnod  a<  Palnim  A  Allk^  Trarfra 

Nalkwal  Solk)  Maaira  I 

HP  AajrrWa.  Ii>r 

Hwik  al  Battlmorr 

Hank  n<  ChralrT  (  amotj  ... 

HnbrI  Saving  Rank.  IVI 


i.ni.M 

\M*.7* 

njmM 

\sjmt.m 

IJ.CMM 

l*.7MM 

It.74*M 

14  IMM 

BJ4S7S 

8.0MM 

Z.SMM 

23SM 

(•MM 

iiiiM.;( 

4&4M 

SM.M 

4  7MM 

njs 

1  SM  M 

I.5MM 

IHmr  Saving  Rank  (W  Nrw  >nrk     ._ 

InlrraJ  IVanr  limB  Bank  of  Hoalaa  _____ 

(r<trral  llcanr  lama  Bank  o<  Nr«  Vsft 

)4<Knr  Inirral  Saving  Rank  al  (.A   

Munkipai  Sa>1n|p  Rank  

Srw  irT»r>  (  <MiiMil  »rf  Sa«1o^  tnallrutloiia  , 

Pr.,p4r  •  Hank  

»t>rr  Hank   AmrrVa  

Rotbratrr  (  nnimanlT>  SavlnM  Hank     , 

Savlnjp  Hankj  Aaan  al  Vr»  Vort 

H^lmlnfl.Hi  Savtnip  I  ami  Scxtety    


I  5MM 

I  5MM 
l.iMM 


IJMM 
SMM 
I  5M  M 
I  S«OM 
I  SMM 
I.6MM 


fralrnuii  >  irrlrr  'rf  Pt^Jk-r 


mjUM 


C«mp6rU    l^k    &     Vlby     iFof-    O 

Rtro) 
AnnVAa  Aaai  of  Advrrtlslu(  <jt«-a<  wm 

NatkiOAl  AttcllocH^n  Kaan     „._^ 

Srvuiillr*  Iiw1tufr>    Kama  , 

taiiW    P».IV    I   IHT.  

CoauDimwrailh  <>(  Purrin  RkO  

Grixral  Ji^-^-trV    '  n  -.«™™._™ 

Inlr-maikMial.  lac). 

^iMar  Instltutr 

tlATTia  (  orjNiTBtWia  ,  ,  ,■ , 


S.OM.M 


ISOMM 

5:5  oc 


I  A  Woodi 


.»rp 


Ca>1««i«l<-r   vvvkrrVhMi  A  T^  (Foc:  Q»yl—  A  DaUMcr. 

ilK) 

Cadwiiadrr  Wk-krr«hAin  A  Till  (For  Gcn^'fTiiikrut    of  ^urf 

to  R)ro) 

CAdwftiad^'r  Wkhrr«hAni  A   T^ft  ^f<kr  U  \f  (  orpomltno) 

Ca()  wmiader  HVrkrrshun     A     Tkfl     i><>r      irulMutr     'V    Inler 

CadwmiMlcr    MlrkrrvhMti    A     I»n    i>or     krm     River    Gm 

Trmiigul— lito  I  (Mnpaio  t 
C*dw%iA<Vr    \VVkmh*ai    tk    TafI    {for    Hern-ile^Briu    of 

NikTlh   A,n>rrV«,  lu*  I 

C*t1wml«fl«-r  WWkrnhMD  A  Tftfl  (for  PrlocTloa  tolvtridty 

lDvr«tinr-nl  (  anipaii>  t 
VfTmiK)  (a/TMip  !>or"    Mumai    liu  i  ,    n     ,  , 

^nrr«i>Q  (.roup  iTnr  (  onuiMlraiii  .><»tnl   VcflCm)  _»._ 

Vflrrvoo  (■rT>ijp    lor    l>or    [>nr  Run  <  tJOipASy)     , ■,..■. 

VflM^oo  drTMip  (For    /Joe  <  (irp  ■»/  ^tnrrVa)         ■■■ ,.... 

\rTlW    VwiiMlrr  (jtlrrprlar*    ln»  

NalhHiaJ    A,a«(>rtatl«ta  <*f  S4f->r<lorr«  

NadooAJ  (  ami  \Mn 

NalkMuJ  RlfW   KMtti  !•/   Vrorrtc*   ..,.._«_„«— —«_«_«. 

hakH  BrrmiK-k  A   ^winau    Iik:  ,    ,  ,  , 

li»»kbr«f  IM>  

CAtrr^lia/    Im  ...,.  , 

tif^rrr    (  alfir    A     \«wm  lairs     In     ,}fw      \jai«  Urkto    of  I 

H«Mln<«a  lW-vrt<>pnirn«  (  fiHrrtl 
Nr-r*r    (  Alitr    A    Ktmnrimlr*    (><>r     Naf^HkJ 

tnrnt  (  nmpaiikrst 
■wr^r    f.  mttw   A    \awM-talr«     im    i  Kw     Sii 

Hmnulfti-dtrrrs  Viui} 


Kaai)   nt  Drvdop^ 


llitpm«rk<>oal  ^ruKhtar  Am 
%alk>oaJ   Kami  <W  Rrallrtra 

^Inrr^' aJi   Frri   tW  t*(x>f   A 
tkKU 

TAlk  (  iiRuxiaoh-slk^cu      


ixijCrrw  of  [nduatrl&l  Orpuili» 


NalkKiAJ  l^niai  ^kl  A  nHmdm  Kmm 

Air  T  rvnsptn   Kama  (W  Ajnrrtci  _,._^ 

Ssrks  IWrar>  lkM#-ii  A   krrrWk  <>(tr  Oy  frf  Tmmm) 

\inrrwui  PwvrhUtrW    Kmm  ,  ,   .,,  „ 

Spsi^mui  A  I  oi^    Im   (Tor    Mr   T  rmnafM>n   <Hn   iif  ftfflf) 

Sfwrtmao  A  >>  o4r  (>»»r    [W-tu  ^ir  Ijim^    In  -  

Sfwrkmaci  A  (  oAr    tnc  i>or   (jnbrv  Akklir  i  

SMrtzDao    A    (  i4^      lix     (f(v     NattnoAJ    Bvslarfli    Alrcrmfl 

Sfwrkmaa   A    (  o4r     Int    ifcic     RrftoriAJ    Mr-^^n    ^alh4>r1t>    f>( 

U>uMuu  lAod  A  F-iptomkKi  (  o  

H«tsiuhlU  (Irr  U>rp  iTor  ln( '1  nr<^n«  Mffn  A  i 
Ii«vWteoi)  (oiling  (iFTMip    lor   \}ttr  H«-dLi  i«rrMT>i.  lot)  . 

Kior-rima  UrmpttMl  Kama , 

\inrrWaB  ixpcrwm  <  o  n 
Wntw  Vchktr  hUontMrtitrm  Kama  al  \t*r  \  >  lor  - 
Mr<tTrrMi>r     Iik        ,  m,    ,,  ,i,, i,,,,, , 


KMlaMl  Taak  Track  CmHo*,  Ibc  . 
NMtoMl  A«B  of  UOHr  CwTtan  — 


Ipmrta  Brrkrr  *  l.rrra  iFor  I  nllr<1  landlag  A  loiiluil) 

Food  Krararrh  4  Arttoa  (  rolrr 

(  iinaanin  Fr<lrralloa  at  Amrrka 

Ajaorlalloa  at  («]  PIprllnra  

lalrmalkHkal  Ajaa  al  liarlUnlaU  and  I 
HallnaaJ  AaM  al  trflrr  (  anrVr*      . 


(>roap  (For  (.imfrd 
n  ItTuap  iFnr    IDR  (  tar 


Inc  1  

mankBlk'fis  lirrMtp,  fa^  , 


7fl.M 
TOM 


i  %S  TO 

.to  00 


M.424Jt 


HSJ7 


2SSM 


ZU.M 


13  300  DO 
I2..V«  0* 
l«  US  K 

-50  0« 
I  500  00 
I  500  M 
I  500  0* 
I  500  M 

:  50«  00 


XM»M 


aui4J* 


1  k;5  01 

I'M  o: 


145  00 
W.«2 


SItJt 


2M.48 


mjnM 

IMTlJt 

IJM.74 

SMJt 

SMM 
SMJt 


IJ7S.N 
435 

I  1*9  37 

243I4!m 
IMM 


IIZ,3nj« 


IfsjSCM 
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Oi^aliaaaa  or  ladtvVlaid  HII^ 


EBployer/CUeol 


rijwiiiaitt 


Do 

Do 

Do 


Coonrn  Groop  (For  PadOc  BcU)  - 
Cooraen  Groap  (For  Podllc  Teleiia  Groap) 


ITM  f«p«  Yort  Avnar.  NW,  tMI  Waaiilii(laa.  DC  ZMM 
..  yw  P.O  Boi  7SC6  Waahl 
Golf  Boalrvard.  « 1 102  St  PrtcrtMui.  R  337M 


Covti^loo  A  BarUnc.  12(1  PnuMYtvanla  Avr..  VW  P.O  Boi  7SC6  Waahln(lon.  DC  ZMM  . 

WTlUaoi  C  Crainrt~S39«  C 
Do  - 


S3M  Galf  Boatmni.  « 1 1(2  St.  PHnabart.  Fl  337M  . 
2*12  Walnal  Strrrt  PtiUadrlpkla.  PA  191(3 


Cnmrr  «  Habrr   PC 

[k> 
GaU  Cn 

Join  P  CiTAa.  22*  Natkwal  Prrai  BalkUna  Waahln(lon.  DC  2M4S 
Richard  t.  CrMoL  I  Id  IMh  St..  ^>^.  42(2  Waatiln|loo.  DC  2000S  . 
Dav4d  T  Crow.  1341  C  St..  NW  IIIM  Waihlafloo.  I)C  20M5 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


Do  

Jokn  T.  Carraa.  815  t6th  Si..  NW  Waahln(loo.  DC  20006 _______ 

Do  -..- .- 

Ja»  B  Culler.  MM  K  Strrrt,  VW  Waahlnroa.  DC  2*005  

<  Btkr  a  StanfVrld.  1850  M  Strrrt  NW  Waahln(too.  DC  20036  

cm  Corporaboo.  8IM  MkrhpU  Road  P  O    Boi  295  Mlnorapolla.  MN  S544( 

Lrattr  Dart.  142*  K  Strrrl.  NW  Waahlngloo.  DC  20M5  

WUttaoi  Kav  Dalora.  1616  H  Si  .  MW  WaahlDfloc  DC  20006 

Donald  W    Dalrymplr.  1575  1  St .  MW  Maahlnxloo.  DC  20005   

Pmrtrla  A  Danlla.  1331  Pnumtvanla  Avr..  "c* .  f  1213  Maahlnjlon.  DC  20004  ._ 

Unda  DMclilr   4224  lUng  Strrrl  Alrxandrta,  \A  22302     — 

Jamra  H.  Davtdaon.  1211  CoDDcctlcsl  Avmar,  NW.  4*10  WiahlnJIoo.  DC  20036  . 


Oo 


Do 


Do 

Do 


Do  . 
Do  . 


Do 


Do 

Oo 


RkhanI  S  Davla.  I35(  I  SIrrrt.  !VW.  I7M  Waahln(toii.  DC  2WM5 


175:  >  SI.  vw 


DC 


INOO  Waahinfl' 
1(01  Pranaytvanla  Avr   Sultr  350^  Waahlnftoo 


20036    .,  - 

DC  2O0O4-2S0S 


lavis  Wri^l  &  Tmnainr 
IVlolnr  A  Toochr, 

ltrk,tnr  Haaklna  «  SrUa.  1001  PrnnaylvanU  Avr  .  KVi.  tSSO  Waahlnfloo.  DC  20004-2505 

r.ar>vna  Drmartluo.  SO  F  Strrrt,  VW.  IIIM  Waahlnfloo.  DC  20M1  

[Vary  Ballaotlor    1775  Prooavlvanla  Avr  .  NW.  ISM  Waahlnfloa.  DC  20006  

lio 

Do  

Oo  , 

Oo .  

Do  _____ _______________ 

Do  

Do __________ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do .. 

Do ____________ 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ___________ 

Do 

Do    ... 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do  _____ 

Do 

Do  _____ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Oo 

Do 

Do  _______ 

Do 

Oo  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  _____ 

Do  

Do 
Do 
Do 


KtMtell  P  DolR.  »  CoBtry  Qab  Road  MobUe.  AL  366(6 

Ntcfeotaa  DrScaMlktk.  tMI  Mart«<  Stmt.  flS-l  PhUaddphla.  PA  191(1 

MMlbra  D  DrCoaciBl.  1  IB  I7lk  Street.  NW  WaoUafloa.  DC  MtX 

Bftk  DrGraior.  IM  MwTlaiid  Avraar.  NE  WaoUik^oa.  DC  ZM*2  

Hrary  L  Dt^uod.  ISM  I  Sorrt  NW.  ITM  Waahli^loa.  OC  2(MS  

DIrklBaoa  Wrifbl  Mooa  Vas  Daara  A  Frroau,  IMl  L  SL.  VW 
I  J   OtoCaanil.  M  Baraad  Road  Scandak.  NY  l(S83 


p  (Tor  ■ 


t  Indaatrtca.  Inci 


Coarara  Groap  ( 

t.S.  Lca(»r  of  Saving  InatttattoM 

Arkanaaa  DrpartzDcot  ol  Flamaa  Servicca „._ 

Cramer  A  Habrr.  PC  (For  Caaaveral  Pen  Aatbortt>) 

Cramrr  A  Habcr.  PC    (For  Dadr  Coaat;  kolrraattoaal  Air 
portj. 

Caoavrral  Pod  Aytlfeortt>    ___________________ 

Dadr  CxMuity  InlrmatloQai  Airporl 

lakma  loc . 

l)A  Baaloraa  A  Indaatrlal  Coancil 


Natiotial  A«a  o<  htar^arlnr  Manataflarria 
Jrflnaoo  Groap  (For.  Alamax.  Inc)  . 


Jeffrraoo  Groap  (For  Cotiandram  JolM  Vrntarr)  _____ 

Jrflmoo  Group  (For  Dor  Run  Coapaoy)    . — 

JHIcfooD  Groap  (For  Lockberd  Corp)  — 

Jrflrtaoo  Group  (For  O  M  ScoB  A  Sooal    

Jrflrnoo   Groap   (For   Unkrd    Frrab   Fnilti   A    Ve«rubka 
Aan). 

JrffetaoD  Group  (For  Zinc  Corporatk»  of  America)   

Laborrra  lotl  Unioo  ol  North  America.  AFLOO  

Natloaal  Ccxvdlnatlxif  Cxoim  lor  Malrtrmptoyrr  Plana 

American  F>irchlatrV  Aaan  .. 

Unlvrrail)  ol  Colorado 


Daniel  J   Exlelman.  Inc  (For  CoUl^CB  Corpontiaa) 

Natknal  Retail  Federatioo  - 

Amerlcaji  Cynamld  CntnpalTV  (For  Lrdrrle  Laboratorlea)  — 

Law  Omcea  o«  Dennis  Dean  iOrt  

American  Aau  ol  Airport  Execnllvra  

JaOMa  H.  Davldaoo  A  Aaaodalea.  Inc  (For  American  Adver 

tlMnf  Federatkx) 
Davldaoi]  CoUln|  GrtMip.  Inc  (For  Amerkan  Aaan  of  Advrr 

tldni  Afendea) 
Jamea  H   DavldaOD  A  Aaaodatra.  Inc  (For  American  New* 

paper  PnbUrilen  Aaan) 
Davldaoo  CoUln|  Group.  Inc  (Tor   AaaodaUos  o(  Satlooai 

AdvcrHaria.  Inc). 
Davidaon  CoUli^  Group.  Inc  (for  Dtrra  Marketlni  Aaani 
Davldaoo  ColUnf  Group.  Inc  (For  Mafailnr  Pabttahen  ol 

America,  inc). 

Davldaon  CclUi^  Groop.  Inc  (For  Miller  A  Clievalter)  

Davidaon  ColUnf  Group.  Inc  (For  National  Am  o(  Broad 

caalera) 
Jamea  H    Davldaoo  A  Aaaodalea.  Inc  (For  NaOonai  Aan  ol 

Indaatrtai  A  OOcr  Parka). 

I  H.  Davldaoo  A  AModalea.  loc  (For  Roaar  I 
H    Oavlitaon  A  Aaaodalea.  Inc   (For   Yellow 

PubUaben  Am) 
Beveridfr  A  Diamond.  PC  (For  Ot)  o(  BloeAeld.  W>'.  a 

al.V 

Brti  Marltlmr.  Inc   _.__ 

Maul  Land  A  Pineapple  Co.  lac  

M0CM7  Store  tnveatmenl  Co _____ 

Llnlor  Padflc  Corp   

Americaa  HoapttaJ  Aaan 

Amax.  Inc   ._ 

American  Iron  A  Steel  InathMe 

Banken  Tra«  Co 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp - 

Beneftdal  Corporatloa 


CalboUc  Heakh  Aav  of  Ibe  l:.S. 
Quae  Manhatlan  Corp 


Chldrrn  of  AkoboUa  Foundatloo.  Inc 

CbryilCT  Corporatlao __-_ 

Digital  EnalpiDeat  Corp 


Svrin 


Federal  Natloaal  Mott«a|e  Aaai 
FederatloB  of  American  Health 

Flral  Branda 

Fl.  Hoamrd  Corp  

General  Elertric  Fynaloo  Tmat  

General  Rrlnaarance  Corp 

Hanacbell  Innlaa.  Lid  ...._ 

Health  inaaranre  Aaa  ol  America,  lac  . 

Henbey  Food*  Corp  ._ ____ 

HooaeboU  baematkaial 

tnlegrated  Rcaourcca.  Inc 

Intel  Corporatloa  .__ 

McConnack  Baioo  A  Aaaodalea 

McOnra  Or  Leeaw  A  Ompany 

Mor^n  Stanley  Groap.  Inc 


SMJ( 
SMM 
SMM 

IMZSM 


(.7S(.N 

IIJI(J( 


vmM 

3J(6.73 


l(.IMM 


».I(7.M 
l(.4SZJ( 


IJKiM 


7JM.M 
S.484.12 


S.484.12 
5484  12 


5484  12 


5484  12 

i:j«i.7( 


I5.I2S.C3 
18.«75.22 


6,249J» 


5.484.12 


4JM.M 

24JMM 


tIMJ* 


MMM 


Z.4S(J( 


Ptebonal  Aaa  of  WboteoalerUatribaton 

Nabooal  Foreal  Prodacti  Aaan   

National  TrMt  lor  Hlaloric  Preaervatloe  - 

Norfolk  Soatbera  Corp 

NVNIX  Corp  

Paramoanl  Commiinlcatiofia.  bic 

Pflxer.  Inc  — _ — . 

Premark  lolemartnnal  

Primeiica.  Inc    

Piatiqitlal  Inaarance  Co  of  America  

KM)  CooipaBy   _ _ _ 

Joaepb  L  Sei«raB  A  Sooa.  bx 

Scmlcaadaclar  Indaatr*  Aaaodatloa 

Seloo  HaU  Ualvenlty 

Sqalbb  Corpacatkn 

SCMATECH 


Teacber*  Inaarancr  A  Annuity  Ama  of  America 

Tribune  B» parte aating  Co  .-.- 

L'i.  TelepboM  AaK  - — — 

Unloa  Padllr  Corp 

Wall  DtaaeyCo 


3JI(J( 


»M 


MJ8 
SSM 


7>I.18 


I.IISJT 
157  J( 


4Z3J2 


344.15 


l(J( 


l.77tJ( 


2J7SM 

l>2J( 

3.SMM 

2.78(J« 


4.m.M 


Weal  bidla  Ran  A  SfiMu  Prodacen  Am  . 
Xerox  Corp 


MacMlUai  Btoedd.  lac  — 

PhUadelpbla  Decti4c  Onpany 

InternaUoaal  Uatoa  of  OperaUaf  Ea(laren  

CoaodJ  lor  a  Ltvabtt  Woeid 

Beverldfe  A  DiamoML  PC  (For  Orlatlr  Manaoe  A  Woodi 
International   lac). 


7MJ( 
7JMjM 
IJMJ( 

SJMJ* 


I.4SSM 


I7(J8 


463-M     


Dlvri^lkrd  Eaerttta.  lac.  CO  Mr  Cari  W  CanmiliM  2(1  So«h  Tlh  Strrrt  MlnoeapoUa.  MN  S54(2 


4WI  Wublofloa.  DC  2M3(  United  TechBokniea  Corporaboo 

Qvic  Lrafar  . 


8JM.M 
4MJ* 


JMI 
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I  irfaaUMtna  or  todlvldul  FUlag 


?*M5 


1  A.  Dlioa.   !«••  ty»  <«r»»1    N\*   Maahln«loB.  I* 

I  a.  DobMiK.  I* IS  nftn-Blb  S<rm.  NW  fM2  W>*hlii(l«a  IK 
DolfAlB  (.rasp,  lot  IM:  <j»W7  ^vmiK-  Ind  H  lo  \iiartrs  (  A  9* 
Mart  *    (k^broA    ITT^  PmonNaul*  Avr  .  N>*    (Ml 

Dnortaa  (V~-f  W.xMl  «  »t— rr    PI  ,  \Tn  t  Slrrrt.  NW    tHM  W.diliir<"    I*    JtXW^**** 

SiUl^  'v  Doonrr    IMI  (.  S<pm  NH    Mb  fVKH  WMlliii|l(ia.  IX    IWW  ••--——- 

BnKJ  L.  [inorr*  I  )w  I.lx»  I  rolrr    •»«•  I  :••  1  Tlh  Slr»M  Ifcrn.rr,  CO  HKl  

KrtUl  (.    [tormu   S;5  Ubrrtr  Avr     Tlh  (Tn.b«r|h    P*   1522:  - 

Jaam   K    Itotvk     1(25  I  oo»r<^1W»t    Kyrvttr    NW    Wi^lll((1<ltl    IX     21X136 

I).w»r^  «  *l»MnrT    ino  (  .«in«-.1l>in  Avr     >»    1 200  WMtolnfl.w    IX    .'OO  * 


1V> 
Oom  liikim  »  Klbrrtmte 
I)o 

Do 

to 

to 

to 

to  

to  

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to  

to 

to  

to  

to 

to 

to  

to 


liS5  23nl  ■«     N»  WMhlnfloo    IX    20037  . 


to ___ • 

Dr  

iv, 

Li>rrmla»  llrt^WI     i  »«  ■  >«nr<11<  ul  ^■.••mM-    "<«    HOI 
f>Wvn  r>ol)m<«    ! 'O  RnM«1w«»  N<w  ^iiet,  M    I40H 


iliiip.. 


I<    20036 


I  120  I  iKiruiIlaiil   ^vr     VW  WMhln(1<>' 
701   '^-rjClM  A.r  CO  I   SIKtt  "Wlllg.  MI' 


I\  "52«l 
>w    ♦SIS  (i 
ihln«1mi    [X     2000S 
.  Ilio  MMhInpim    IX 


RotM-rt  H    [k«fgri 
John  H    Ihiniir    I 

WUIlam  I     !><uu>ln(,  f  '  <    Ht'i  tllSOO  IMUs 
Doaglaa  A    [>uruilr     ni5  VVtoi<Ki»lii   (vrnx- 
Jna  ItraiBt,  MOO  f  »»  M     >»  »• 
D«lluj  a   «»rtam.  4  12  Hr«  M     St 
to  

to 

to 

to 

to 

to  

to 

to 

to  ___ 

to  

to  

to  

to 

to  _ 

to _____ 

to  __ 

to  . ______ 

to 

to — 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to — 

to 

to 

to  

to — 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Djrvr  ESi  J«c|*  «  Mto.  «M  New  HMpridR  Ave,  NW,  Hi 

to 

to 

Do 

Do 

ttmn  /^Oym.nti  ty*9mtt,fm.m 

Ho^  a  f-MH»Mi,  4M*  H^apdrs  tju>r 


IX    20036 
2OTI0 


OCIMM 


Dcnnr 


infloci. 


I  MMhlnfUio.  [K 
:tb  (Vmc  BnlimU.  MO  ; 

[X    20003 


PiM  CMOS.  1400  Ft*  <il  .  HW  Wa 

Nor^M  L  FiVr    IMOO  VW  Voa  Snmaan  IX^r  Bravrnoo.  I  «  »7* 

U-awda  Aaorlaln.  S«7  Sprood  M    NF  WMhJngloa.  [X    2M 

Kor  L  Elcun.  IM  r*ank  OU  Smct.  *400  ialmr.  ID  I07«2 

Jill  W   EJlMdrrji  Sw'siuim  Pvtl^/oil  tTTM 
■okm  E]Kab«l.  1730  Ikodr  Waad  Avr  .  VW    fl 

r  L  Oirw,  100  NX  AdaMX  <itmi  Prcrla.  H  (I(Z»I43« 


000  WMhlnfloa.  DC  not  . 


DMnatc  iMtHtrtM  Aaa.  2MI  tyr  Si.  NMf  Wakla^oe.  M 

MrwtC   Elhaa.  Z23ktorfcrnL>K.  MOO  AlruBdrla.  VA  mi4 

Dontkr  *-  Ebwnk.  1300  Coutnlm  A>t  .  VW  Waahkagioa.  m   20031  

rMQliilii   Irioaaoa  Courll.  1720  «  %-.  VW  WaikMca.  M   20036 

Earm  F^(h  "laciiw.  tec.  Ow  Tabor  (nlrr   12300  1200  171b  Simi  Ormr,  CO  IKK 

Cry  D   E^lbiUaiM,  I3M  Nrw  Yorb  Aw  .  VW    «200  Waafcl^loa    W 

J   IMTT  E^fmoa.  R4  Mala  Mall.  rOOO  Talaa.  («  T4I03 

CWrr<  AMhoiiT  f>^  III*  >artbUrbi  Koad.  1200  Arlla(laa.  VA  22201 


Fjnployrr  Tlteol 


Molino  PVIarr  Ama 

AjnrrVmo  <  noavMna  inpar^n  CoaarU     

Ma.ll»o  Pxbltr  ARaIn  (.r<>«p    lor  llw  PhUlp  Monlt  ISA)  .. 
ballra  Marhla  /jvto  A  Ihanhroff  (for  Aaaortalrd  AvtalkB 

I  HVYVTllrrst 
(  aaradr  NataraJ  (*aa  I  orp      .- 
liraA  OiKiaJ  ^nnda.  loc  


(.7M.N 


3C17S 


Proplra 


farta  Narlrar 
Nal  araj  ( laa  (  umpafi  v 


ijtmM 


\jsnM 


tValth  Inaarmiirr  Kma  o4  ^mrrkm.  tnr 
^ulnmoblkr  tmpnrlrrt  o/  \nirrV  >.  tiv 
(.OAID  I  iiiiHiitMti  n  na  VU  IMrrmlikAlWMi 

VgrW-vHarvJ  S^rllttr  t  (irp       

\Ig<iaia  Mrrl  (  nrp,  lid 

\inrrVmn  to(<frtt>   InMirmnrr  Co 

fVmnl  at  (  oopfrtflvr  M»ralk)«il 

aM<    IndHatiVa  loc  

(  altlonika  Wlnr  1.  oinmlaKkNl 

I  AnMlUo  loalHMtr  of  MrH  C 

I    ■jH>ir    (iTTMlp  


i.2Mja 


75l2Jt 

7BJI 


sjius 


SIJ 


^  hambrr  rrf  (  oounrrrr  <W  thr  UA. 
(  oi  (jilrrprtap*.  1d<  H  aJ  ..__. 
tHrrdort  (.alid  irf  \mriV«      ..«„ 

IXjfBMm    Inr    (^  kl  

IprorrmJ  Avtalkw  UAnufarlurCff* 

(IjUTlt  Slf>H  (imup    Inr     ,.., ,... 

iaWiuauo SAmmitna  <  •>     -.  .,. — .. 

\Murf\  SkrrK  (*rt>di»*-t»   VxA   

iifr  t  mrr  Srr**rr^  I  »»rp 

HarrWin  i  orp<irmtkM]      ,  , 

HoMTTh  HInr  I  o  o4  (rf^ortU.  «l  9L 

N«fkKiaJ  RoslDTM  A.lrrT"k/t   \JH|  „— 

Vinhwr*   Mrtlors    \ac 

Pr*>fll  Shuiag  (  «miii<  11  «»l  \inrrt«-» 

SfKirVklln  (  f^mp*o> 

Sirkii    fra«   I   For   Sifkti  r^Mtrrwr  A   K«-glnf 
Wk«hln|(tc«i   Vrra  Haukm  Kmii 
(lll/rn   \rtVHi  fun.!  — 

InlrmalhMiAJ  Ia<1W-*    t.Annriit  Wiirkm 
(^fv-Airr  '  >rtaj)<ki   A^UthMi   Aulb«ffit>    ..____ 
Hvi<V  Vilpf>lng,  liM  -- 

.4tnrrVmi)  B«iikm  Kama  -..» 

(  aitri  Prtroirum  (  orp  — 

Clean   Fu^ta  (tr>rk>}Ktwnt  (  iMllthm  .._ 

^^lUk-rww*  So«t*-r>  

Mtfurl  H     <r">«*  

VinrrVmn  Yrrr  I  r»4 V  Ajm)  .»_ 

VnwrVmu  'NorWrnr  l-ijrrj^  (  i>«i>i-li ,....,..■ 

Anrbtir  ItkdualrV*.  Im  - — — — 

\»r«thraifl  (  mrr  Trmni  S<m  W-ty    _»_......»» 

\janrl«Ir«  tW  N4wth   Vmrric  ■     


u$ 


496  00 
SiOM 


75.22 
32^2 


IJMM 


3152 


r) 


2,3I».S« 

:io« 

2JI60  00 

675  31 

"~1.TS«  0« 

:i20  0« 

12.6IH6S 

Ml  5« 

1  OOOOO 

:40  00 

1  000  0« 

:'«o  00 

2JMC.00      _ 

6.»»o»e 

14.000  00 


I.4M1$ 


64  64 

12M.92 


Aaanrtaltno  i]<  Profrraalvr  Rrnlal  I 
fWdlnrd  ProprrtWa 

Balldln(  IndaMrv  Ajao  <><  Snalhrm  ( alUoral*  

Chfrt  PrlroW'axD  I  orp  _- 

CoCDmunVralktfia  Satrllltr  i  orp  i    ■ 

Courartloo  li>da«r>  Air  (>iallt«  (  imlllloa  (OAQQ 

C<>a»U  lor  Solid  Wulr  VWullona      ______ 

CcaiK-U  o*  {>rral  \Mkn  i,^n,rmttn 
D  A  R  Wholraalr  ( imnnira   lix 
D6i   I  OOMD  antral  Ions  I  iwy 
WUIUm  (old 

Granavr   Aaaorialrs  

Han  .lulp  ItarmalkwiaJ  -__ 

lulrniatlofial  I  raiikkfar lai  Irtuu.lalkMM  . 

Inirmaltooal  Trl<rbaq(r    IrK    __-_ 

>w1al]  Nalkioal  ^und 

larar  Srair  Profram  loalllulp 

Mrn<«akta  (  orp   

HrdMai 

MklU 


SI.IM.M 

10  675  00 
15  OOOOO 
SO  225  00 
lOOOO  00 


11.384  77 

612  03 

53  64 

82i.se 


H4xl<l  Imprrlal  Sappiv  Co.  Inc   — 

NaOooal  (rllaiar  li-arllrn  Aaaa. 

I  %iah<ana  S<alr  I  nivrraltv      _____________ 

ParlfK  arr  Itrahb  Srama  

ParanvMDt  I  aaunanlrafkMi.  tac     , 

Phornil  MataaJ  IJJr-  loaaranrr — __ 

Polvtoorranaralr  loaalattoo  Maoutarlarpn  Aiaa  (PMA) 

Bmai.  Inr  

^arirlltlr  RrrMdraaHof  A  <  nomiuDlraltiifu  \aail      ..__ 

SlDM  Walkrr      Ikir  I  rrtllton  Alllaurr  liir  f  rrl(M  ._)  __ 

Soathlaod  (  orporalkM)  

SIr-djnao  ^oandaltoa.  Uk  .. . 
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^(•apar  Roaarial  Srr\lrfa      . 
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limtaa^  Hart  VU  A  Wrigtrr  (For  Idaho  I  oopnaJlvr  UHB- 
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iindaar  Harl  Srtl  A  WrIfIrT  (For  Pblllp  Morrla,  Inc) 
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OfHtiMtoa  or  IndMdaal  FU^ 


EBipiorcr/CUral 


Rccd^  EzpcBdkara 


tfttttm  Becker  *  Cms.  PXU  IZZ7  ZSth  Sinet.  NH.  MOO  Waatalngion 
to 
to 
to 
to 


DC 


AEIna  Ufr  A  Caaaalty 
MFJ  Talk  Ttwcr  . 


I  W   Evaaa.  1(16  l«th  Strrrt.  VW  Waahlmflon.  DC  2003* 

d^  Enu.  1250  Coanrrttm  Avt.,  NW.  (2 II  Waahb9r«>'  K  20036 

David  C   Evaaa.  1200  Ittb  Strtrt.  VW.  WaahlaMoo.  DC  20036   - 

Bar  Fort*r  Evaaa,  1615  L  SOrti.  NW,  #1220  WaahlMloa.  DC  20036   ..^^^^.. 

Waltrr  H  Evaoa  m,  Davta  Wrlghi  Tnmalst  1752  N  Strtrt,  NW,  *800  Waihliifloa.  DC  20036 

Evaaa  Groap,  Ud,  lOII  WlarauUi  Av».,  0811  Waabln^loa.  DC  20007 

Do  - - 

RobMr  G.  Eitry.  1016  I6lh  S>„ 


tLofrt  C.  FatrtUld.  14500  AvtoD  Partway 


I  CbaaUUy,  VA  22021 


.  NW  WHhla<l«.  DC  20036 
[Way,  #^00 
Farai  Crrdil  Coandl.  50  F  Smrl.  NW.  *M0  WaahlnfloD.  DC  2000 

EUzabrtb  Fayad.  1033  Unloo  Chan*  Rd.  McLean.  VA  22102   - 

Frrdwick  F«W1.  1400  K  Si..  NW  Waahln|IOB.  DC  20005  __-_.„ 

FrderaJ  Jadga  Asodatioa.  670  L.S.  Coarlboaac  1 1(  &.  4th  Strm  MlnneapoUa.  MN  55401 

Frd<Tal  Kanper  LUr  AaaaiuxT  Co.  Kemper  IBdJ.  D-3  Loot  Gran.  0.  60049 

Mlml  A.  Fdler,  1100  WUaoo  BNd  ArilnflOB.  VA  22209  

Icnnrtb  E.  Frttmaa,  927  lS(h  Si..  NW,  llOOO  Wartilnfloo.  DC  2J005  

FrarterwaJd  Alconi  A  VanfeUow.  21 12C  Galiowt  Road  Wnna.  VA  22180    

Deolar  a  Feifaaon.  1020  r9U>  SL.  NW.  MOO  Waihlii|loo.  DC  20036 


Nofthwaten  Nattonal  Utr  Inaarance  Co  . 

PKK  Foandatkw 

Soatbera  CaUlonila  Edlaoo  Co 


15MJ0 

UTgTS 

49SJI  662J* 

i4i&.:3 


Nattooal  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyeea  

Natkwal  Foreal  FVodam  AaM   .„ 

BaUdtlM  Ownen  A  Manafen  Aan  loll 
Hallmark  Can^  lac 


Orefon  LcoDooilc  Devrlopmrnt  DrpI,  Porta  Dh> 
Call  Hoy  Plantatloa 

Cotraco,  Inc  

NaUooal  Fed  al  Federal  Employeea 


UJttJO 


TedlUw.  Inc  (For  Stialler  A  Low  (for  NIaaan  RAD.  Inc))   - 


Nattooal  Parka  A  CooaervaOoo  Alaociatloo 
American  PaychladV  Aaao 


Gannetl  Co..  lac 

EmployeTi  Council  on  Flexible 


Jack 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Inc.  203  blaryland  Ave,.  NE  WMhlnflos.  DC  20002  , 


Coocrmed  Federal  Railroad  Admlnlatradoo  Emptoyeca 

American  Lxpreaa  Co 

Alaaka  Loggen  Aflao  -  - 

Coooco.  Inc   ..„ — ___________ 

DUllnfbam  Conatmctkofi  Group      ... 

dotwl  Marine,  lot 

Halda  Cdrporatloo  

ui.  Inc  


Klnkwan.  I 

rtiorthem  Air  Carlo  ... 

Tacoma  Boatballdlng  Co  

i:,S.  Borai  A  Chemical  Corp  

Wealem  Foreal  Indualrlea  Aaan  - 

WUllana  Companiea  _ 

Food  Raearcb  A  ArUoo  Crnler 


BorllDgloo  Nortliem  Railroad  Co — 

American  Ni>ci<*r  Energy  CouncU  . — _ 

Interoatlooal  I  nloo  of  Uperailii(  Enflaecn 


Roberi  J  Ferah.  1319  F  *..  NW.  fSOO  Waahb>(loD.  DC  20004  -ru-rr-- — 

nber  Fabric  A  Apparel  Coallboo  (or  Trade.  1801  K  Slrrel.  NW.  »900  Waahlnjtoo,  DC  20006  _ 

Mar>  Ellen  Ftoe    1424  16Ui  S«..  NW.  *«04  Waahlnfloa  DC  20036   Conaumer  Federaboo  o(  America 

Man  M   Fto-aler,  rOO  CooUnenlal  Plan  777  Main  Slrrel  Fori  Wortb.  TX  76182 "-' "-" "-" '  "^- 

Flanann  Groap.  Inc.  11  Canal  Center  Plaia.  »25«  Alexandria.  \  A  22314 

JohnTnynn,  1125  17th  Slrrel.  NW  Waahlnfloa.  DC  20036  _-_- 

Focxtaervicr  A  Packaclnf  hiatltale.  Iik.  1025  ConnectlcBt  Ave..  NW  Waahln^poo.  DC  ZfOSS  

Foolwear  RetaUera^TAmerlca.  1319  F  Si..  NW.  »700  WaahlnJIoo.  DC  20004    

David  Ford.  1250  Connecttcal  Ave..  VW.  1200  Waahlnfoo.  DC  20036    

John  P    Ford.  One  KeUog|  Sqaarr  Battle  Creek,  Ml  49*16   

Foreman  A  Heidepriem,  1112  16lh  Street  NW.  1750  Waahlnllon.  DC  20036 

Do    - -- 

2100  PennayNanla  Ave.  NW.  #675  Waahlnfton.  DC  20037  

foL  750  17lb  Strrel  VW    »  1100  WMhloftoo    DC  20006  


Nattooal  Foreal  ProdBcta  AaB 
Ketloffi  Co 


Bmcr  Fo 
Allan  M 

Do    - - 

Foi  Beonetl  A  Tamer.  750  17th  Str««,  NW.  11100  Waahlnjtoo.  DC  20006 
Do 


Coalltloo  to  Prolecl  the  Inlecrtty  of  Americas  Trademarka 

United  Food  A  Commercial  WoHiera  tan  I  nkw  - 

New  Ejifland  Electrlr  Syatrm  

Foi  Welnberi  A  Bennett  (Tor  Brialol-Myera  Co 


S,7MJ« 
1.250  00 

2J43  75 
5.06  2J« 
8  175.00 

It. 125.00 
3.750.00 
1,500.00 
6JT5,00 
4,33333 
2,526.25 
552.47 

47J19.00 
6.318.00 

25.000.90 


1.SWM 
2.000.00 
400  00 
3.075.00 
4.750  JO 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
to 
Do 
to 
to 
to 
Do 
Do 


Foi  Wrlnberf  A  Bennett  (For  NaUonaJ  Coalman  fcir  Caa- 
cer  Reaearrfa)- 

American  Soc  ot  dlolcaJ  Oncology 

Battery  Coandl  Idematlooal . 

BrtatoUlyen  Co  

Courtanldi  North  America,  IlK  

Ftewa  Corp   ' — — - 

FtofhnaniyLa  Roche.  Inc  

Johnaoo  A  Johnaoo   

Lederle  Labormlorica 


Michael  Franda.  1400  Eye  Street,  NW  Waaiilnfloa.  DC  ZOMS 

f>orte  Franklin,  I  KeUofg  Sqaarr  Battle  Creek.  MI  49016^599 

krvla  Frankovlch,  1350  New  York  Ave.,  NW.  •200  Waahlnfloo.  DC  20005 

Marc  Freednaa.  729  ISlh  Street,  NW  Waahlngloa.  DC  20005  

Jamea  O.'Freeman,  715  Penguin  Drive  Ocean  Qty,  MD  21842  

David  W   Freer,  1150  Conaectlcut  Ave  .  NW.  #717  Waahlngloo.  DC  20036 
VerrVk  0  French.  1455  PeniMytvanIa  Aveoae.  NW.  11260  Waahlnglon,  IX  20004 

R  RoferFriea,  1801  K  Street.  NW.  •  1 1054.  Waahlngloo.  DC  20006  

Cbarta  H   Fritta.  P  O   Box  37347  WMhlngtoa.  DC  20013   

Palltooo  Fahon.  601  Peniwyivanla  Ave,.  *900-W  Waahlnglon,  DC  20004  


Memorial  Stoan-Ketterlng  Cancer  Center  , 
Nattooal  CoaUtloa  tor  Cancer  Reaeairh  ~ 

New  MedKTo  Aaaodalea,  Inc 

PIckena  County  Medical  Center  

Serooo  Laboralorlea,  Inc 

Wlreleaa  Cable  Aaan,  Inc 

WUdemeaa  Society   

Kellogg  Company 


Contract  Servlcea  Aan - — 

Aaaodaled  Bollden  A  Cnotradors.  Inc 


tS.  League  of  Savinp  Inadtntloai 
Southern  CalUomla  Gaa  ( 


iCo 


Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 


Harold  W  Furman  901  31al  Street.  NW  Waahlngloa.  DC  20007 


Do 
to 


to 


French  A  Company  (Tor  Montgomery  Ward  A  Co.  Inc) 

Glaai  Pack^lng  liMtltate 

Nattooal  Apartment  Aaao — __ 

CH2M  HUl  

McDermotI  WUl  A  Emer»  (Tor  CalUomla  Eaerfy  Conmla' 

■tooV 

Northern  CalUomla  Power  Agency    ._ - 

Sacramento  Area  Flood  Control  Agei>ry  

Solano  Water  Aatborltv   _. 

Hill  A   KnowHon.  Inc  (For   American  Chamber 

merre  In  Hong  IU»^ 
Hill  A  Knowltoa.  Inc  (Tor  Bechtel  Qvil.  Ii>cl 


ol    COB^ 


Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 


HID  A  Knowhoo.  Inc  (Tor  Central  Utah  Waler  Cooaervancy 

DlatrictV 
Hill   A   Knowlloa.   Iik   (for   Central   Valley    Project   Waler 

Aaan). 
HUl    A    Knowtloo.    tac    (for    Ccandlaco    Medical    LeaMng 

Croup.  Inc). 

Hill  A  Knowttoo.  Inc  (Tor  Draen  Reaearch  Inatltulrl  _ 

Hill  A  knowltoa.  Inc  (For  Florida  Umr  A  Avocado  Tmal 

HUl  A  knowttoo.  Inc  (for  Frlanl  Water  baeri  AatborltjO  _ 

Hill  A  Knowltoo.  Inc  (For  Ctfanke  Rock  Company) 

HUl  A  Knowhaa.  Inc  (For  Md-VaUey  Water  Aalhority) 

HUl  A  KnowHos.  Inc  (For  Rtverride  Revirl  A  CaMno)  

HUl  A  Knowhon.  lac  (For  Sooth  Dade  Land  Corp) 

HUl  A  Knowlloa.  Inc  (For  Speiman  A  ConpaDy) 


FMS  (;ro«p,  hic, 
to 
to 


1000  Poto 


r  Street,  NW.  MOl  Wmidnflaa.  DC  20007  . 


Joe  H.  Calte  05*73*.  DO  P.O  Box  ir782  Tampa.  Fl  3367* 

JoAa  Paal  Gallea.  1155  15th  Su  NW,  #710  Waahlagion,  DC  20005 

Carth  B.  Caw.  421  New  Jeraey  Aveaae.  SE  WadhliiMan.  DC  2Mt3 

Ntcote  Gan.  ISO  North  WaahiaAoa  Sbcct  Aksaadik.  VA  22314  

Ganteer  Catoa  A  Doi«lM.  lOfl  Pe^aytvaola  Ave.  NW.  075OM  Waahlngloa,  DC  20*04 
to 


HUl  A  KaowhoB.  btc  (For  Steele  A  GUHland  Reahyi 
HUl  A  Knowttoo,  Inc  (Tor  Weal  Baata  Manldpal  Water  Dla 
trict). 

KUll  A  Knowttoo.  Inc  (For  Weallaadt  WMer  DMrtcf) 

Hudwood  Fama  Bakerlea.  toe _— 

Nattooal  CdalWoo  of  Bora  Center  Hoapttak 

Sonfwrttera  Galkt  o*  America 

Joe  H.  Gaiia 


Karl  Gawel.  14*0  lltk  SU  NW.  0320  WaaAla«k>o,  DC  : 
(^•rry  Geflot.  ZMl  S  Sbeel.  NW.  OZII  WaaUa0oo.  DC  : 

Craig  Gehrkc  MO  17th  S&eet,  NW  WaaUatfoo,  DC  2*00f 

RoAert  C  GctedL  5775  Peacktree^Daawoody  Rd...  OSOAC  Atlanta.  GA  30342 


Zero  Popalatloo  Growth — 

Farmworter  Joattce  Fund,  toe 

WUdemeaa  Sodetr 

Rotxn  H  KeUen  Co  (For  Calorie  Cootrai  Coaadt) 


4ISJI 


560  JO 

1555.00 
14046  J)6 

IJ 


2JAI.M 

"s.ooe'io 

950  00 
1J6SK 


SMJ7 


114  17 

4.350  0« 

1$1  00 

384  »« 

'-  )36  ■>: 
1.44X9: 

I5JI 


CS8J2 

634  17 

749.21 
TTM 
763  05 
—*» 

749  21 
627  50 

737.36 
741.97 
70  7. 6* 


30  00 


4MJI 


IJMJO 

"~yali 

325 

15.00 

728J0 


ZTiJi 


3JS3  7S 

1,121-25 

18.141.25 
17J95.I* 
10.851.00 
3.71^50 


6.CT5.II 
3J87J* 


857  J8 

71556 

1. 291 .13 

1  175  n 

:  02559 


7SJI 


57731 
211  JO 


1.4CZJI 
I'JMJO 


6.000  Jl 

15.750  Jl 


IJMJO 
MJWJI 


IA7J0 
W4J0 


24AJI 


4J<S.2a 

1 157,32 
7J74J0 


JMI 
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January  3,  1991 


rV^HBiuMufi  Of  nAncnttt  ruBif 


IM«  Krr  SumH.  VW  Wa^lulao    [X 


Mary  F.  (all    2M  W<^  ^dum  \trr<-l    l»U  (  htc^n    n 


Do 
Do 


UlmaitlB  PoMrr  A  Skaflo.  ()Br  WlUlua  Slrr^,  S*b 
fjlwia  J    (Ulirrr    IHI  Prnii    Ayr  ,  fW    IIS^ON  WmIUi 
T»d  I    (Jmbrl.  IMI  (,  Strrrt,  VW    •»••  MwlilMloa.  [1 


IK  :aM« 

t>f  TMti  


Llii|loa.  m 
•  ITlh  Slrrr 


IK 


.  tH    !• 


L  (;iMlrT.  (har  Tabor  IraMr.  fZSM  !»•   iTlh  SirrrI  [Vnvrr    (  >>  K0:«2 
(Jm>  P«rka(ln(  iMtlMT.  IMI  K  Slrrrl.  NW    •!  l*S-l  Waahli>|naa.  Ot    2M0i 
Laa  Omrn^TVlaa  M.  (.amtn.   int  l»k  SirTTI.  VW    •4M  WaaJ>li<1oo    " 
rKrtcia  I    (MiMmaa.  M  f  M^    VW    IIIM  WMhUMoa.  [X    i»Ot\ 
Hrira  C    (.oiualr*.  O*  Miiiibfm  A>t  .  '».  ISM  Waahlnfloa 

Uada  iMota.  m   Mtk  «»it»«.  VW  Waahlnfloa.  tX    2tM3    

Sirphra  (.onkia.  IQIf  lOk  «  .  VW  Waahlnfloa.  (X   2M3t  

BcToda  J   l.orr.  ItM  WUaoa  B>>d  .  MM  AKInfloa.  VA  :22M  -.. 
MarprM  A    (KXlUrb.  Iltl    ITtk  Slrm.  "(W    1703  Waaklufloo.  IX 
IVarfr  R  (M>kj  in.   IN  Indiana  Kvr  .  fVi  WMhlnglon.  fX    »MI 
(.ovTTWDral  Liateoa  Protm.  UI3  Tibn  Laar  Brtbrada.  MO  2«HI7  .■■■■_- 
(nrraoa  f    (^nn^  Jr  .  4  I  I  Farrtlf-ylUr  ■<!    Mall.  I  IRS  KaJrUh    NC  ZTMI 

!»•  17th  <Hrrrf.  V»  WMhlMloa.  IX    I***      

(walLam.  11  Mama  Slrrr)  Braotlrn.  VV   I  I2lt 


»03S  . 


(.rrald  W    (.randry    (lar  Tabor  (  rairr    «IS4«   I2M  Srvmtn-nib  Vri-rt  Ikrovrr.  CO  I 
■  ■(b  P    (.ravra.  (M  Maryland  Avr     SVV    ISM  Waahlnfloa    (K    :05«« 
David  (     <.ray    4M3  Iroo  Road    NH  KMhlnrw    IX   iM«H 

Do 
!«rU  A    (.ray     1 77f  Mill      " A«y     VVA  Maahlnftoa    IX    »«3«^l»93 


(vrarn  Nrw  York  Hoifittal  Amu.  SSS  Wral  S7tk  Mrm   IVk  Floor  Htm  Yoct.  NY  IMIt 

Ed  Urrrlrpi.  »M  Whroaria  Av»  .  V>*  WMhln«lno.  TX    ZMIf      _ 

Kaylrw  H    (.rT«v.  rV4l  JHfrraoa  Uavta  Klfkway    « I  I M  Arttnaloik  V A  ZZ2t2  

PkyUla  (.mubriri.  I4M  K  -iirTrt    VW  HrMliln«loo.  [X    IM«5 

R  r    (.irm.  Mt  iVfc  Strrri.  N\*    «MM  Waahlnfloii    W    IMM 

Jankr  MCur^ory    I71t  M  St     II  101  WwhlnOloo.  K    2003t 

MUllam  (.   Orlf.  I  ISS   ISlk  S)     VM  Mraahln«l«a.  TK    lOMS  

Jrmnr  (.roaanaa.  I*  Part  PUia.  IM3  Ikiatoo    MA  OZIlt    

Mary  Vufl  (.am.   ItIO  PraiayKaala   Avr     NW    INM  Waahlaglofi    IK    ?O0M 

ly,  

Nrd  M    (.alhrtr    2M  h4ayn  Avraar  (  harVMoo    VA'V   2S3I4  

I    Ilia  (.attmaa.  4  Work)  TnaW  ( r-Mrr  Vry.  >.wt.  W    I0»4lt  

Hair  and  Dorr    I4SS  PruvyhviiU  Avr     N>V    IIOM  Waiklnr<x>.  DC  IMM    

Ito  

rlyaa  Hall    1700  Nrv  York  Avy  .  >W  Waahlnam    IX    lOOM 

1  L   liall.   10  II   Itlh  Mrrrl.  VW  VAaahlnftoa.  IX    »0.1«  , 

n    Brrrr'  Haltoi>rll.  7 1 7  Ind  Strpri.  NF  WaaklnfUMi    IX    »M?  

WUIIam  VA    Hamlhoo  Jr  .  mi  Mini   baarrta  Arr     VW    ISM  Waahlii(1.ifi    l«    -OOW 

0    MVrharl  Hanrork.  »0I  S  Sln>rl    VW    IZM    P  II    Boi  SXIW  Waahliiflou    IK    MMZ  

N..tan  W    Hanm-k    I  IX  l«(k  Si     VW  Waahlaalno    IX    2M3«  

Haodgaa  ( iMilml.  I»r    l2ZSFyrMrm    NW    iT  100  Waablnfloo    IK    .fKMS  

llarB     IIISMVrrW    VW    I2»  W^hlnJHxi    IK     ^OOYh  


Anarh" 
JalTaa  I 


Marra  lUrrte.  7?S  IVb  y     NW  W..hln«l-i«i    IK 

MlHoo  t   Marrta.  c  o  flow  luknra  «   AlhrTla<«i   1255  rlnl  Viy-ri    SW  W aahlll<l<Ml.  IK    2992: 

Rlrkaid  M    HarrM.  SOI  Vbool  St  .  SW  Wh  FV«>r  WaabliMloa    IK    2M24    

Robrn  I     Harrla    IS4I  <,  S<     NW    inoe  Waahin(l<io    IK    2000'>  

On  __ _____ 

Dk  

rv>  "  ~  Z 

Mart  Harrtooa    ll*l9HVrr^    SW    I  lOM  Maabliigliw    IX    7 
rboMM  l>    Kan    IMI   Praoaylvanla  A»-n»r    VW    •7M  Wn 
(IHIord  J    Har>taDO    :»0  Mill  Rd    AWumlrla    V«  72314 
Arnold  I    llavrtM.   )\i*   ISlk  S<rr<1    VW    I  I  100  Waablu<p<n 


ilDitl.Hi    IK    21 


to 

to 


tV> 

I>o 

Jaova  M   Kara.  SSTT  Brtar  DirlvT  tlnloa.  TX  TTSM 

Halto-ya  Joann  Ha»*a.  II70I  (H>arfM  Avr  .  1701  SItvrr  Sprli^.  MI)  2»$I0   

CharVa  L  HaaklM  10    7»  IMk  Slrrrl    VW  Waahlo(loa    IK    20MS 

UarW  L  HavrklM.  OM  JoUy  Road  PDBoi   I  IM  lUar  VU    PA   1*42? 

Paal  M    Hawktaa.   I   WUaprrtat  ^nra  (  oun  HIMoa  Hnd  Uand    M    2992>  

Jofea  f    Hay.  10*1  R  Sirm    VW    fHM  WHhln|laa.  CK    2«M(  

Pr<TT  M    Harn.  214  MMBrkwrlM  Avr     VI   iSsO  WMhllnlon    IK    2«M2  

Hcmak  tnaaranrr  AaH  irf  AjBrrVa.  Inr    lOZS  (  onnM-Orai  Avr     VW  WMtilnflua.  DC 

Dna  (     HrinrsriTT.  2MI  PrBBarlvanU  Avmar.  VW  W^laglim    IK    2tM>0« 

Urhard  Hritrr    4  World  Tradr  Cmirr  Vvi  York.  VY   I004«  

0am  Hrllnaana.  OM  1 7tk  S«rm    VW  WMhln|los    IX    ZOOM  

IrdrW  I    Hrndrtrka  Ml  ladlaaa  Avr     VW  lOM  WMkln«loo    IX    21 


I  Wa^Ia 

"'Mklnri   n 
Avr     VW  W 


tX    20MS   _ 

IX    ZMX 

ia«ioa  CX  ZMM  . 

rx    20M3 

rX    2M37  

■alilaglrai.  DC  2tCM  . 


Ikartonr  W    HttImtI    7?»  ISlk  Strrrl    VW 

Rtrhard  A  Hrrrrn.   lOM  M  SI     VW    1702  W 

JoAaa  T    Hrrrtrk.   IMM  R  SIrm    VW    IS30 

Hal  0    Hkr^ia.  210  71k  Stirrl  Si,  Waakln^oo 

■obrn  B    HUl.  2S0I  M  Strrri.  VW  Wi 

(  yalkla  HUb>a.   17V  Rbodr  Wand 

lobrn  A    Hlrark.   1320  Braddork  Plarr.  1720  Alruadrla.  VA  223M 

Ha6*a  Vraaa  Ttraa  A  WIMn,  ISIt  H  M_  NW.  OiM  HVaaMafM,  DC 

Do 

Do 

Da  

to 

to 

P%aip  M   Horkrr    2*  Wr«  Ckip— a  Strm  Alruodrla   V  A  22301   _ 

SkariOaa  T    Hodcn.  iXtO  PVdBoW  Avr    AilanU  U\  mOH      

WWaB  J    Holaylrr.   I  MO  (  onnrnVal   Avmar    VW  W 
Mlrkrtr  inVmnrfl  Holbraok.   10  Lateyrttr  Sqaarr    tm 
tliiniail  i  ITllgtl    mt  1~>  '-     VW    rOM  Walfeln<laa    rx 
Wm—  MnkMkirl.  4W  V  ( afMol  Strm    SM    I4«(l 
Ha«  MUrr  a  AaaorlMra,  :  I  n  WlbiK  lUvd     •S3 1 
[X> 

to  

to  

to  

to 

to 


iklMoa.  DC 
OM  BaRalo,  m 


i42n . 


WMkh^oa   [X 
ArU^loa    V  A   2221 


trnftoytr/Ohttt 


MoUoa  Ptnarr  Aaaa  <i<  Aacrta.  tec 

Thlokol  (orp  

Soawnbrn  Andrraoa  01>oaBrll  4  Rodrlfnri  (foi-  AplU. 

Inri 

Trrk 


orp) 

I   Andrraoa 


(l1)«ii>rU  A   ILadtifn   (For   Wr« 


Blrrrtr  I 
Vttnmbrri 

Rrnd  Cnmpanyl 
Nalloaal  Trraaary  F 
R  A  B  Drrdfli^  (  orp  ..-___________ 

Nallonal  Aa«  al  Maaatanam  

MillrT  Brrwlng  (fanpany       ...__________. 

AmrrVaa  Aan  lor  Marrlafr  A  FVifly  TkcnpjT 
EnrrfY  Farii  Varlrar    Inr      _____________ 


IS,* 


1. 013.(7 
S38.M 


34$.M 

uxnM 


2MJS 


CHP  

AnrrW^a  HoapMal  AaK        

National  ' laa  (  rnlrr 

Nallonal  AaM  o<  Rrakon 

NallociaJ  Frd  ol  FrdrraJ  Finplovrra  . 

TEW    lor 

IXrT»i  Markrllng  Aaan 

Nalkxial  Ajaa  <i7  I.r<lrT  Canton   


4JIS.« 


tJKMJt 

aMji 

I.7MJI 


IJ(I.4I 


MM 


3IS.M 


NMtooal  RraUaranI 


llaMO 
II  Kam  , 


Fnrrry  Farla  Vaclrar    Inr  , 

RradTnf  la  Fnndamrotal.  lor 

AmrrVan  (  amplng  A^wrlalkm  ..__ 
Piwtanoalb-ILlnrry  Arnird  Srr\Vra  (  oaanltlrr.  lac  . 
Hl(tiwa>  larrs  Frdrraltoa  lor  Salrry  A  MotyUtt;  

Frdrral  Vallmal 
Aatk  Imo  Worka  Corp 
Amrrtcan  PayrhlalrW  Amm  . 
ll-S    Trli 


lS42f42 

KM 

7MM 

IJMM 

S.MtJ* 

tlt.M 

S.iM.M 

OIJS 

(IJS 
1.734  M 


KM 


2,4S0.M 


I  (Fnuilr  Mm)  . 


•1 


ary  ( 
a  (  o 


FXtSA  Indnatr 
RrMol^Mvm  ( 
t  oanril  kw  •  Uvablr  World 

Amrriraa  Markr11o|  SrrvWr  Inlrmatlooal    lor 

Crolrr  lor  (  ancrr  IrranDrnl  and  Rrararrh 
Amrrlraa  Frd  ol  MHirlaia 

Nry>  ^ork  Mrrraodk  F.irhaa(r         „ 

National  (  orp  kr  Hoaaln(  Panorrablpa  __ 

PInr  Vrrri  lua  

Air  Trananort  Aaaa  ai  AmrrWa        -._______ 

National  Frd  ol  Frdrral  Fjnptoyrra   

Alhanlaa   Amrrlraa  (YvU  Ir 


7MJI 

3JM.M 

SMM 

IIJMJt 

~*AnM 


Plannrd  Parrotbood  Frd  ol  Amrrlm.  lac 

lamKvorkrr  Jualirr  land    Inr  _________ 

I  XI  (  brmkal  A  Alranlr  Wnrkrra  Inlrmattooai  I'nhia 

Itarn    Hatlrrnrld    iFnr    T arklab    Rrpublk^    at    Nonbrra   Cy- 


C444Jt 

IJIUTfM 


AaaiLirlalnl  Balldrn  A  (  imtrartora.  lor 

llarrla  SirrI  (.map.  Inr  _____ 

AoirrlraD  Road  A  1  ranaporiatkMi  Balldrra  A«a  _ 
Jrflrraoo  (otiap.  Inr  (For   Alainai.  Inr  I     ..______ 

Jrflrraoa  (.roap  (For  (  ooandram  Joint  Vcalarr)  . 

Jrflriauo  l.roap.  Inr  (For  Dor  Ran  (ol 

I  l^roap  (Tor  l.arklkrrd  Corpi 


tSMJ* 


15.* 


«7B.75 


IJtTM 


Vflrraoa  (.roan   Inr  (Far  Ziac  Cnvpovabm  of  Uliilk)  . 

SAVF,TTIFJ"ZF.  Inr 

Alllrd- Signal    Iik  


7.S1135 


NalkioaJ  Tank  Trark  (  arrlrra.  Inc  

Whllr    F1nr    A    V rrtlllr    iFnr    Amiatnw(   WorM   ladaMrln, 

Inri 
WHIIr  Mar  A  Vrrttllr  iFor    Aahland  I  HI    Inri 
Wkllr    llnr   A    V rrotllr   iFor    Aaaortalkai   of 


IM4U* 


WYiltr    Ror  A    VrrvUlr  (For   Bartlofloo   Vortbrm   SrTvicra, 

Inr  I 
Wbltr  Flnr  A  V  rrvtUr  (For  CSX  (  orporatkw) 
Whllr  F\or  A  Vrry-UIr  Oar  MrlPalk   Inr) 
IVIrlty  ParlBr  (.roap  Inr 

InlrmalkmaJ  Frd  ot  PmlrailraoaJ  A   Tr<hlllraJ 
Aaa(«rtatrd  Balldm  A  1  odlmrlora.   Inr 
I    S    llrallbrarr    Inc 
Hrahh  lasaraorr  Aaaa  ol  AmrrVa.  Inr 
Wratlngboaar  IVclrlr  1  orp 
Sak  Rlvrr  Projm  


□mmok  Indaalrira  Aan 

Nra  York  MrrranUIr  lar 

Wlldrroral  Sorlrly 

PVraoa   A    HmdiVka  (For    Waahlogluo 

prrvlanrv  AaHll 
AjK>nalrd  Balkdm  A  C 
K  I   AmrrVaa    lor 
I  ranrti  Prlrytlram  (  orp  . 
S.»iilr 


Chmlral  Hanafariarrrt  Aaia.  lar 
NaUomal  SoUd  WaMra  Maua«rarnl 
Nalloaal  PrtvMr  Trarkl^  Aan 


Mrllakalla  IndUa  I  oaananlry 
Mkmaakrr  TrIbr  ol  Indiana  al  FlocMa 
MbaMalppI  Band  Chorlaa  ladlaM 
(Ifjnia  Sloai  TrIbr 
(Mlaia  Sloai  Trtbr  Pabttr  Salrty  I 

Mbyrral  PoUry  (ralrr  

(■rorgla  Pcjwyi  ( 


latrraatknal  AaM  al  khrhlaMli  «  liinapart  Wacten 

■Wlaaal  Far!  (.m  D««Hbntkia  Corp.  d  at.  

Rollrr«all  Pra  CoaUOoa 


NrbrMka  Dbaaol  AalharKY  A  Di.ilupanal  Boarl  . 

Ada  Softyrarr  AlHaarr  (A.SAi  

Aaarrlraa  Coanrll  d  lal«  laalliaul  PrraoonrI 


IJILM 


4.2S4.2S 

2.744JI 

I.OMM 

ISAM 

I7J30M 

ITS24 

S.(I7M 

2fJ9 

IS  2S2  40 

I.S37M 

2  ISAM 

7«IM 

Z44.lt 


UOM 
JOM 


»M 


ISAM 

144  JIS 


7JMJt 

tjaiM 

4JS2JI 

SJI3.03 

1.130  75 

ISA4I 

2X312-2* 

4.074  7» 

1X74  23 

250  2J 

I.230M 

13  43 

3J«.7S 

ItXCS 
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Oifaatztfiaa  or  tadMdakl  FUI^ 


iBXpkO^^tTfCOKtti 


to 
Do 


Lot!  IM»ml»4kirt.  tM  MaiTtMd  Avcaae,  SW.  1770  Waahlnflaa,  DC  2M24 
FVaaraon  iBfcn^kia  Taak  Force.  130  Bay  Sbrd  Swra  Wand.  *n  II30I  — 
Mlducl  J   Hoofndrk.  7M  L  BrI  Eoad.  «IOI  Pbooiii.  AZ  85022 


Natarai  Cm  Vdikir  CdaUboe 

Soakr  River  Faivkcn  Aaia  — _ 

Amertcaa  Acadony  ol  FiBily  Ptayilctaa* 


Klofiklaa  Saner  (Waahli^oo).  888  lOlk  Surrt.  FfW  Waahln(toB.  DC  2**W 
to 


to  . 

to  . 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Dd 


DC 


Hiyvtat  Graap.  010  l7Ui  Si..  SVt.  0318  WaiklB|lan 
KaraHatnrd.  I4M  K  SL.  VW  Waahlafloa.  DC  2W05 


J   Martin  Haber.  S«3I  Arlliifloa  Road.  1308  Belkeada.  MD  20814   

Ltaa  Skater  HabUu.  Salle  MO.  122  C  Street.  NW  Waahln(laa.  DC  2M01  2109  . 
Walter  D  HadtUcMoa.  41«  S  CapMol  Street  SW.  0507  WaaUngloa.  DC  2M83  . 

Do  _..- - 

to — 


to 


Belty  HailMia.  l«r  K  Slreet.  NW   •3M  Waahtaroo.  DC  2000S 
I  H.  Hatten.  P  C^   Boi  2787  Baloo  Roafe.  LA  70821 


Hachca  HablMnJ  A  Reed.  Ml  FWeeath  Street.  VW.  1540  Waahliyum.  DC  20*05-2301 

Greaory  A.  Haaaahrer.  555  Hnr  Jenry  Ave,  NW  WaahlnMoo.  DC  20M1  

Haiiloe  A  WUltama.  2M0  PennaytvanU  Ave..  NW    IO«M  WaahlB|loo.  DC  20036 

Calfev  Harwlt.  13M  Connrrtlnrt  Aveoae.  NW    •401  Waahlnghn.  K  2003S    - — 

Mlchnrl  Hairy.mViti  Street,  NW  Waahinrtoa.  DC  2DMS  - 

A_  B..  14  DaYloa  Street  Wetfover.  NY  13700    .. 


Mn  Phllllpa  A  Bart^   Cbld.  I7M  PrnnaYtvanla  Ave..  NW.  MM  Waahlnflon.  DC  20*08 

Do    .  - 

Bra^Bdn  R   Jarkaoo.  USM  Ay-loo  Parky>ay.l3M  ChaotlUy   VA  22021    .. 

Daw  B  Jaqaea.  1275  Prnnaytvania  Ave..  VW  1301  Waahlnglon   DC  200*4  

T   Deatry  Jarvtk  IBM  >   KrnI  Street   41120  AriloMoa.  VA  2220S  

Wendell  Jeflreya.  245  N   Waco  P  O   Boi  2»40  Wldilta.  KS  67201  2940 

Linda  Jrnrkea.  1025  Coaoenlral  Aveoae.  NW  WaahlnMoa.  DC  2M36  

Jeaorr  A  Block.  J I  Dapool  Circle.  NW  Waahln(loa.  DC  2M36   

Do   .-._ 

Rtrbard  H  Jenretle.  787  7lh  Aveoae  iHew  York.  NY  IM19  

Ronakl  P   Jobnani.  1250  Eve  St..  NW.  1703  WMhli^too.  DC  20**5 

M  Joappb  JotuMoo.  I»SI  SevUIr  Street  SanU  Roaa.  O  05403   

Mark  R   Johnaoo    1M7  K  Strert.  VW    1350  WaiiilnMoa.  DC  200*6  

kOchad  A  Johiaan.  2M  Wrai  Adaoa  Street.  12625  Chkafo.  [L  6*6*6 


to 


to 


Nancie  S.  JohMoa.  17*1  Peevytvaala  Avcaae.  NW,  OSM  Waahlnfloo.  DC  20**6   . 
JoAnaoa  A  abba,  P.C.  IMI  Peawytvaata  Ave-,  NW  0745  WaahlD(U».  DC  2***4 

Do  

to 


to  . 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


VtUey  N 


L  Jooea,  181*  L  Street.  NW.  OSM  Waahlnfloa.  DC  2**3( 


WUry  N  Joaea,  816  Cooaeetlcal  Ave..  NW.  8lh  FVoor  Waahlaglon.  DC  2***6  

Jooea  toy  Reavta  A  Po«ae.  1450  G  Street.  NW,  f7M  WaiUnglao.  DC  20005-2088 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
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2.4r7J* 
WSM 

MSM 


3MJ* 


lt.*MjM 
4.*MM 

3Ji:m 

421  M 

12.24*  M 
I4.*S2J« 
MM 
4M*M 
4.2S*M 

i.isrM 


I  J««M 
IJMM 

I2.USM 


ijM.a 


(.MZ.S( 
S.*MM 
S.*MM 


7.IZSM 
UJMM 

SJMJ* 

ZS.ZM.M 

S7*M 

(.7MM 


I7SJ* 


5J«*J* 

I4.4MJ* 


4.747.47 
$J0.77 


4jnjt 


384  .SS 

107  2* 
1*7  2* 


l*JMJ* 

ll.74*J* 

ItJMJ* 

ZI7J* 


IJUM 

147  4J 


ijmM 
iviaij* 

zjsrM 

KJMM 

S.tMM 

MJ414* 

2ISJItJ2 

UMJ* 


«J31-M 
(75M 

l.2(2J* 

iJUlM 

SuH  tl«n 

Bovy  JoocB 

A  GiTT  (far 

PartflCorpI 


l*J* 


14*1  M 
4747J 


284M 

I42.M 


Z4S.IS 


SLM 


14  M 

I4M 

8M 

275  M 


M7  33 
2I«J7 


KIM 

«2sii( 


Z.ZIZJ* 


74.4ZtM 
l«.7M.M 
Z47V^43 

tUM 

l(.l*Z.*2 

tuii 

jiTmi* 
47Aija 


2.*  27*2 
2S»M 
SMJ* 

2.U2JW 
MM 
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OfBBtzXkMi  or  ladhidaal  FlUnf 


Employer  ^CUfbI 


kcdpk 


John  J.  Bran.  M  E  Smct,  SC  WatUnftoa.  DC  Z0**3 
Do 


J.  BrowB  A  Aaodalca  (For  C>.».G) 

ihB  J.  Brown  A  Aaaodalc*  (For  Labor  Miimi  na  iil  Cod- 
ninrt  of  Ibr  Tobacco  Imtttalr). 


Brvtlr*  Uarbomfk  klorrta  Frankr  A  MUItt.  IM  N  Mlcbl^ii  Ave  Chkaao.  IL  MM  I _ 

rhomaa  J   Baljrr.  Govrmmml  Rrlattooa.  toe  IS2*  Eyr  Strrrt.  »rW.  t3M  WaahlnflOD.  DC  2*«M  Coanty  oJ  Fairfax 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Linda  karll  Bambaio.  1125  ISOl  Sln«<.  NW  Waablafloo.  DC  2WWS 

Jamra  D   Barjr.  13S*  1  Sirrrt.  NW.  •4M  Wariila|loo.  DC  2***S   ._ 

DUor  B  Barkr.  1S2S  L  Slrrrt,  NH  Wai<ilB(loo.  DC  2M36  

Fraarte  X.  Barkbank.  175*  Nrw  York  Ave.,  NW  WaahlnRloo.  DC  20*M  _ 

B  km)  Banoa.  173*  Rbodr  Waad  Avmar.  KVi.  f  ItM  Waahlnllao.  DC  20036  . 
larry  D  Barloo.  1776  Eyr  SOwt.  NW.  flM*  Waahlnjloo,  DC  200M  


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Jack  Lrfjrr.  173*  Rboilr  Island  Avr..  "fW  WashloToo.  DC  2M36 

Mary  NrU  [.rbnbard.  655  ISlb  Som.  N>».  »35«  WaabliifloD.  DC  20W5  _. 

(  yalMa  L  LmharU  Ml  Prnnsytvanla  Avraar.  SE.  43*1  Waahlnflou.  DC  2*0*3 
Irabrr  A  RaaarU.  Inr.  517  C  Slrtrl.  NE  Waahlnfloo.  DC  20M2    

^^mit  S.  Lraarr.  ZinisS  Plrdmool  Avr  Atiants.  GA  3*3*8  

Bruy  Lrvtn.  12*1  CoaDrctFrat  Avraar.  NW.  f8M  WHfalnftoo.  DC  2M36  . 

Jamn  F    Lrvy .  2 1 S  Aiannbly  Strrrl  Columbia.  SC  2»Z«  I    

Pamrta  Urblmaii.  I4M  Stxlrralk  S«iTrt  NYV.  1320  Wasfalnfloo.  DC  20*3*  _ 

IJpara  WUnra  A  DIamood.  1725  DrSaIrs  St..  VW.  (HM  Waahlogtoo   DC   20036 
Do - 


Cmmty  o*  Saa  Mateo 

MetropotttaB  TruMportatioD  Ciwiaiitmloc 

Oakland  Coanty _ 

Mortgage  Bankcn  Aaaa  o(  America  

Motorola.  Inc _ -_ - 

Ameiicaa  Fed  ol  Stale  Coonty  A  Manhdpal  Empkrvea  . 
Inteniatknal  Brolberteod  o(  Palolen  A  AiUed  Trades 

Matknai  Sottd  Wa«ea  Man^oaesl  Ash 

BP  Amertelsvaa  Lake  Sanitary  DIatiici 

Uoboa  InlematioBal.  lac  — _ 

Hantway  Re&nlng  Company  _ — 

MtamM)ade  Water  A  Sr«wr  Aatbority  DepL  . 

National  Hydnipowrr  AsSD   _ 

Natnral  Gm  Vehicle  Coalltloo  

Pranleck  Papen,  Inc 

Tosco  Corparati<»  

Western    Pennsylvania    Loviroamental    Comples    Develop- 
menl. 

Natlooal  Solid  Wmles  Man^emrai  Assa  

Blue  Cross  A  Blae  Shield  Assn  

National  Audaboo  Society 


Do 
Do 


Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  , 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Dsvld  A  Utvla.  16**  M  Stiret.  NW.  fTM  WMhlngloo.  DC  20*36   - 

Frank  P   Ixanbanio  Q.  3 1 7  Baroonr  Street  New  Orleans.  LA  7* 1 1 2  . 

Rotwn  S   Long.  113*  I7lh  Street.  VW  Waahlngloo.  DC  2M36  

("hartra  M   lirvrlrss.  1625  L  Street.  VW  Wmhlngloo.  EX  2M36 

kalby  K   Ijibn,  12M  Crv*aJ  Drive.  4814  Artinglon.  VA  222*2 


ho 

Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 


CarUJ   Utnrtta.  M  F  Street.  VW.  IIIM  Wmhlngtoo.  DC  20MI 
Robrrt  L  Mackln.  122  Soatb  Swran  Street  Albany.  VY  1221*  . 


Madlsoa  Pablic  Aflaln  GnMp/Earte  Palmer  Bnrnn.  2*33  M  Street.  NW,  MM  Waahlngloa,  DC  2M36 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Mlml  ktacer.  2*27  klassacbasetts  Ave..  VW  Washlngloo.  DC  2M36  

James  W  ktsgner.  Reg  4  38670*  1*  Boi  4*M  SatialMi.  MO  65M8  

David  A  Hakarechlaa.  471  LTnlaDl  Plaza  EmI  Bldg.  47112  WmhlngloiL  DC  20*24 
karra  J   Malachi.  8HI  GeorcU  Ave..  «WS  Lee  Plan  Silver  Spring.  MD  2MI«  . 

Kalberiiv  T   klance.  1616  H  Street.  VW  Wwhli^on.  DC  2**M  

Manchester  Aaodales.  Ud.  17*7  L  Street.  VW.  4725  Wsahlngloo.  DC  2M36   

Do  .- 

Joel  C  klaadelman.  1 227  ZStb  Street.  NW  Washtogtoo.  DC  2M37   

Peter  T   Mai«loi>e.  I3IS  F  Street,  VW,  47M  Wsshlagloa.  DC  2***4 

Marc.  toe.  2»T»  OUve  Street.  VW  WashlMloa.  DC  2M*7  

kalys  klarle.  1213  DMsloo  ChicMo  Helots,  Q.  6*41 1   

Rk-Wd  F  Mark.  1*M  IClh  St.,  NW  *gll  Washtoglaa,  DC  2M36 

Edward  Marks.  72»  ISth  Street,  VW  Wadhlnghia.  DC  2*M5  

Daaea  Kehoe  Martto,  1*22  F  Street,  VW  Waditogloa,  DC  20*M  

Deante  C.  klartto.  Dow  Lohnes  A  Albenaoa  IZS5  23rd  St.,  NW  Wmhtoglon.  DC  20*37 

NoH  D  M^hetl.  IMI  Spctog  St.,  4123  Silver  Spflng.  MD  2M1I - _. 

1  MMhna.  2>lt  (JUve  Street,  VW  Washington.  DC  2*M7  _ _ 


Marwet  I 


Maapla  Tsykir  Ellk  A  Adaias.  113*  Coaacctlcal  Ave..  VW.  475*  Washington.  DC  20036  

John  H.  McAUMer,  Dow  Lohnes  A  AJberlsoa  I2S5  Twraty  Third  St..  VW  Washington,  DC  2M37 

Timothy  McAaarsev.  413  West  Edwards  SprlngBeld,  a  627*4  _ _ - 

ktcAalUle  KeDy  RaflaeUl  A  Siemens.  1341  G  Street.  VW.  2nd  FVwr  Wariilnglon,  DC  2*0*5  

Robeil  H.  McBrtde,  1M7  Man)oelte.  NW  Albaqaeniae.  NM  g7l*2 - _ 

Cbarlle  McBrlde  AaocMea.  toe.  1111  Coaaecliral  Ave..  VW,  4M6  Wmhlnglan,  DC  2M36 

Do  "~LJ1 — _ 

Do 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Dairy  Farmers  for  RcapooslMe  Dairy  Pottcy 


Oorgls  Poarer  Co 


AssodaUoo  of  Amrticmn  Lsw  Schook  . 
Vlata.  Inc 


Z.ero  Population  Growth.  Inc  ..... 

AmarlUo  Panlei  ExpanakMi  ~ 

American  Dehydraled  Onion  A  Garik  Asb  . 

VN'R  Ftpellne  Compaay   

Dallm  6Muit>  Utility  A  Redmnatloo  DMrM 

DInamo/OVTA  ._ 

Fjiserch  Corporatloa 


Federal  Record  Service  Corp 

Jotio  Gray  InatttMe 

Heahh  Trust.  Inc 

MdCesson  Corp 


Meridian  Bancorp,  Inc 

Nabooal  Rural  Letter  Carriers  / 

OUvettl  USA.  toe  

Om  Corp  

Perot  GrxMip   .. 

Perol  Systems  _ 

PharmacrBtical  Card  System,  b 
PhlladelphU  Armenian  C 
Pioneer  Seed  Co,  toe  . 
Rolls  Rovce.  toe  


RJR  Nabisco  Wmhtogloo.  toe 

Tobacco  InaUtate    - 

Westlngbonse  Electric  Corp   _ 
kennecotl  Corporatloo 

LP  A  L/NOPSI 

Natlooal  Coal  , 


Americaa  Fed  ol  Stair  Couitfy  A  Maaldpal  Emplxjues  . 

American  Assa  ol  Fastener  Importers  

Hoose  ot  Seagram  

Imperial  War  Masenm 

Sandoi  Corp  

L  p^ohn  Coa^mny  

VIss   


American  Koapttal  Assn    

National  Conlereitce  of  taisarance  leglalalnts  . 

Edison  Electric  tosUtate  

GE-Oeyveramcnt  Services 


Nortbern  Stales  Power  CoapaBV 

Philip  Monis,  USA  1 

StralcD,  toe  .._ _ _ 

Leadership  Conference  oa  Qvil  RlghH 

Priaooen  WUb  AlDSUghli  Advocacy  Groap  (PWVKAC)  , 
Otliens  lor  a  Saaad  tcoootny 


Wmhingloo  Metropolitan  Ares  Transti  Aothorky   

NatloiuJ  Retail  FederaUoo _ 

Nissan  Motor  Cooipany.  Ud  

>assan  Motor  Manatactarlng  Corp.  LSA  

Epsteto  Becker  A  Giees  (For  American  Healtk  Care  Asn) 

Foorsrenr  RetailcTs  of  Amerlcs 

Forbes  Forbes  A  Teatnor  


an*  Vtalon  

Assodaled  Bnlldets  A  Contraeloes.  tee 

National  Assa  of  LUe  Underwriters 

Dolaaco.  toe 

Infonnadoo  Sccarity.  Inc 

Marc.,  toe  (For  Gilbert  (3t^oary) 
Marc,  toe  (For  Forbes  Forbes  A  te 
totematlonal  Hardwood  Prcxlacts  > 

Dolaaco,  toe ___ 

Philip  Morris,  toe 

Wtoe  imitate   


.  toe 


McBride-Mahr.  toe  (For.  PhUlp  Morris) 

Amertcaa  E>clr4e  Power  Co.  Inc  

American  Nadear  Caergy  Coaadl 

CartiUna  Power  A  Light  Co 
•   -  ■      I  Co  .. 


CniMolldaled  Ldlaoa  Co  of  New  York,  toe 

General  AKanlcs  ____. 

H^tSX  Sapercoaapatert.  toe  


Eaetfv  Services 
Sisle  Dectrlc  A 


Gss  Corp  . 


Vw  York 

Oxtocd  Eaeegy  Co  . 

SealMka  Corp 

Soathera  CaUfcnU  Edlsoa  Co 

TrVOty  todaatrlal  Drvelopmnl  CoaacS 
United  mamlaatliig  Co  . 


Slepbra  MrCoaaelL  IS34  G  Street.  VW  Fifth  Floor  Wsahlngloo.  DC  2***S 


FRA.  toe  (For  Ualvenlty  of  AlsakaFalrbanksl 

FBA.  toe  (For  Unlveraitr  of  Nevada.  Lm  Vc^s)  _. 

Westto^onse  Electric  Corp 

Yskon  PadBc  Corp  

Alzhelmer'a  Asia  — 


2.*MM 

IM*.M 

I.IIIM 
4ZJBM.M 
ISJMJ* 

2(.74*J8 
HMS7S 

7jm.m 

6JMM 

IJMM 
(MM 

IJM.T* 
IMMM 
It.TNJ* 
34.IMM 

M**J* 
Z3SJ* 

I2JM.76 

4MM 

SM.M     

11.231.2S 
liMJ* 
4JZZJ* 

6.11*72 

*(3J4 

1 .74*  J* 

ZJMJ* 

1,IM.M 

147J* 

xinM 

K3J* 
S<3  76 

MJ* 

1J*BJ3 

itm 

81*  7S 

ZJMJ* 

ItJMM 

•77  J* 

*,SS»J* 

1*JS«J4 

tfljH         

<  '^M 

zssn 

1  ItZW 

(,4«J*     

IKTM 

ntn 

f1>M5M 

1U  ff 

f  ~  M 

i««#M 

II  tM  n 

r^MH 

1.414.1* 

32S.M 
6.2M.M 

1SJ78.74 
^  7UM 

7aM 

IJ64J* 
1 JM  1* 

uafo 

SMM 

IJMM 

IJMM 

4.27».I7 
7!MM 

1.7*2J* 

2ZJHJ* 

IS.ZS4J* 

M13-4* 

Z*5J* 

ZMJ* 

l*3J* 

74IZJ( 

7.2S1M 

tJMJ* 

62J* 

a,7siiz 

2JMJ* 

Z.2Z4J* 

6JMM 

II7M 

1*J*     - 

stjmM 

tJMJI 
4JMJ* 

SMJ* 
M*J* 

l.r7S.I6 

1J7SJ* 

7tnn 

1MJ4 

Z.ZMJ*     - 

7JMJt 

2ZMH 

7MJ* 

7  ZMM 

ItMM 

7JM.M 
3JMJ( 
*JMJ( 
KJMJI     - 
4JMJ* 
4JMM 
2JS*J*     - 

7*7  J4 

M24.I2 

736  JT 

22*  J6 
ZM.45 

3JMM 

3.7MJ* 
4JM.M     - 

2I3M 

IKLSS 

3.*MJ( 
6JMM 

6.*M.M 
3JZSJ* 

71ZJ6 

2.4A4.84 

1  IM.»7 

3S.M 

JMI 
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Todd  lfcCrtc*»«,  IIM  l»»  "«rr*<    "O*    #711  W»hlii*lo«x,  tK    »0«5    _ 
Fraarte  O    mcDrrman.  SWt  1«k  S«rrr<    N  W    Srt»  »2<A  Ma^lii«l«a    l« 

Suidn  MrOoDoii^k.  !»•  "*r"  Vort  »«■  .  VW    MM  HrMhla(lno.  I>c    »««5i- 
tfarlM  I    UrfVnrrU.   ITTS  P«-Mir>tv»nl»  *vT  ,  V»    4lh  tVxw  Mr  •^lo^loik  DC 

(>lMlK  W    l*rf.ol»»,  M  F  Strrrl.  IW    IIIO*  W«hlMl<«,  IX    MM  1     

Bcitr.  d  lfc<-ii».  (>n»  i:tairron  llo«d  MMiJord.lT  »«»2M:»«  

Phillip  Hr(..lrr.  ins  Fyr  Strrrt.  N»    1 1  IMWi^nJoo    I«    3)005 

«o»>rrI  Hclnfyrr.   1313  1   S«  .  NW  Wa«tdn(lou.  l"    ^OMS  

ioha  J    Mc«n-|u>W  ID.  M5   IVh  SI     V*    IIM  WMhlnToo    l*    »0«5   — -— - 
JaMt><>  f-  >«r»««k««'.   I»l  Priiii»»tv»ata  *»«•»    V*    MM  »Mhln«1oil,  DC 

Tan  «lr*Uko«.   \fZi  (imor^lbil   »>^niK-    N>*  Wri^liiflno    IX    2flej»   

IH2S  fr»  "<lrr»1    W*   *mtblnf<M    IX    MOO*    


Fraarte  X.  Mrasry 

Mrdlrook    Inr    7»M(>-nlniJ  \vr     VI   MlnDr«polta,  MN  5S<3: 
'Auto  »*rWrWd,  4  World  Ir«d»  (  mtrr  Nrw  Viwt.  V>    l(MMM 
Jolu  Mrkhrr    ZM  MaryUlKl  *>»     M   v*«rtilDgIo«i    fX    MOO? 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 


«Ur»m  »W1<».  14M  l«<h  Sn»n    V*  w-hlnjloo    IX    »«»«» I       --'JJ,., 

JmJT  r    HrNlUr    r  o  l>o»  l.Aor.  «    *lhrr««»i    1  155  Hnl  Vrr«    >■»   Wl  I  Ml»lll,  DC  »«7 

Mwmrd  1    Um1»»l.  «•••  (  onorrtW  .1   *v.-     "<"*  Wi^illnjl.w    IX    .IWIS   

I>.v»d   \    Urtutrr    itt '^  ^  mvttnt  •*      •>«■    tsro  V»«l.lnr'«    !»     MOOT 

iotm  1    Mlrm,  Ml  " *• —  *«'     >»     »<    «  *«^lnr"n    I"    'OOOJ  

I>i>        

Mkharl  n    H(.^t*H  »  f>   IhM  IMIM  l*krwo.id  Xalhrn  fc.i  PMH   *lL.ni.   (.A  MSIS  

IkMuIr  K    HUVt    So.  528  r.«ll»r«vlIW-    \*   :?«6V05»        - 


1V> 


P  (I    Bin  5»  l^nnNllk-    V  *  22WiS05a 


(  Unlnn  R    Mllln 

IW. 
Pa«l  J    H)ll«    'tOOO  S«rt  towrt  I  hk.«i.    U    i>0<>«« 


HiUn  A  llK-oUn.  Ulld.  855  I5«li  V     >*    •«»•  *«»1>«1I0O«,  DC  MMMTtl 
Do 
Do 


DC2M» 


MlUrr  CmH&f  Imrmn  «  IrXa.  »5S  M  «  .  NW   MM  WmMmHw 

Mlo.«1.»   R«*|VT»  txil^rprW   ln(»l   IVIrMf  «   YditrMUMl  VumT    TOO  I  SlrM4.  NT,  •2M  Wiohtajl"" 

m: 

MoUrr    17»7  L  •«»«  l>rt».  #72*  Waaklaflaa.  DC  2MX    — 


rx  ; 

John  V 


W  »    >  olllu  Htmrt     !M;5  ty»-  >«      "<«     I  n  M  W«hin| 
tnbrrt  H    Hollntum.  912  S>N«i  *vrn»r  >«lni»«il    v»\    .■»•> 
Mln  Moot    1  TT«  «ho<V  taUorf  *•«■     »  IOM  *«^lnr'«>    '" 
Rudall  B    Monrbnd    I3M  I  Vlr»»<    >■»    IIOTO*   »-hlii|1.« 

Knar  L  Mor^a.   II  l«   l*«>i  >«     V»  Washlnflno    IX    »0j«  

E.M   (l»lp  Ihvyji.  P  (I    «■■•  IS?  m™»>11I«'    »P<  V—(,  

limUS  n    >4orrt.,  555  Vrw  Jrrw.   *v,     >»  *m,titnf.M    rx    IMKW  ! .^-n,, 

Jmdt*  W    »l<»T%>>o   Jr     N  1  5  I  iKin»»1l<  •!   «vr     »*    *NM  M  nafiluft'^i    Pr  ?MM 

[X, 
tioCTteai  «  tnrrtrr    2090  PrniMvhmnl.   *»r      NW   *  lahlnfloii    IX     ;0<X»> 
SkrUry  K    m«k.,««l    IM  Has    »»»      M     »«0H  »— hliMp<vii    1«     :00«.' 
BMb  Mcxra    X»  f  ■«?»»<    N»  » Mklngl.m.  fX    MM  1 
MMtoa  PVImiT-  \Mm>  •J  <a»-rVa    lix     ISM  i  rr  Vrm    V>*  M>aAln(1i>o    IX    roOO* 

iMii ,  S   Malhrra,   IK4«  Wllana  Roalrvanl   \rilnfl«a    \«  :Z21)I 
Urhairl  J    Malirr    P  ()    Bni  «T«3  Waahlii<lno  S<|uarr  Malkia   »«lilngl.m 
«o6rrl  J    HalU^s.  S55   IVh  Vrrrt    V»    »i5«  H>.ahln<lno    IX    lOMS 
PMrtrta  t  olUox  ManV«k.  \tn  \   't     S^t,  M  W>tnr<w    IX    M«3« 
Fitwart)  L  Marpky    1313  1   "irrTl    »*    IntS  IVmr  V*»hlnj(In€i    IX    MOOS 

iMBi II  Jarkam  Marpliy    IT70  I  Mrorl.  VW  Tib  I1n<>r  t«aa£ln<t'>o    IX    M00« 
frr*  Mall  AMDcialrs.   I  M«  *«-•  Hampahlrr  «vr    >>A    IMO  AMhln( 
MJI  KmoriMrt.  3MS  AHno  PUrr    Nv(  Maahlngloa    IX    TMK 

Maa  Y    Naflattai.   I  1 5*  I  ntuwrtkc  al  *v»-n»r    Nvf  *Mliliifl<io    I 

NaUoaai  \jaa  >.»  -^.Kk  i  «f   *«("  Harlnt    liw     VVM  AK)    IHO!   Spr^ilw.,   R.nilr«afd  0«|MaO  Brath, 
II   3201  i  ,,„^ 

NaOoaai  «aa  iV  Hianr  RalkVn  tj<  Itx-  I    s     I '>lh  «  M  su     NH   Wa^ln^<vu    IX    TMm  

SMklsal  KMm  at  {rrin  I  arrtrr*    IM  lutlanji   »v»     >»   *«aJiln|ton    IX     MM  I  — — — 

Hattoaal   K^  al  Uar^rlnr  Manafarlarrn.    I  191    I5<h  V      V'V^     tM:  Maahln(<<m    IX    MMS         

NMIOBaJ  K^  al  Mon«Mr  Brokm  i^AMKl    TM  t    KHI  Ruad    110 1   Plvnli    V/  KM::  

a  o<  KraMon.  rTT   I4lb  Si     N>«  Miahlaxloo    [X 
K  al  <knT<tacTa.  2tl  I  I  Sirm    VM    (Ml  MaahlafK 

1  CkUd  larr  \aK.  Pll    Boi   l(l?M  AaatU.  rx  TUTIi-lMt 

I  (  oal  \aa.  I  IM   ITib  Sirm    VM  WalhlnMiio.  IX    M«3« 
NMloaaJ  (oaattoa  ka  Marlar  CoiMrr>altna    lac     P  I'    Roi   r3:«l  Savannah    (.A  3  M03 
N^lanal  («lnaa  al  Irr^  PMMo  Pro-raaon.  <   «  <  'WlWri  shaaixm  Rill  *  v<4t   1055  1 

«■  %    ^nv  WaAlnfloa   IX    MMT  

Natkaul  Cma  (.TOi.Tra  \aaa.  Ml  WaaaarhaaMU  K>t     NT  Sallr  i    4  Waai>lnr<ai    IX    MM2  

^aMooal  liJaraMoa  \aaa    I  Ml    IMh  SI     VW  \*aallln(l'><i    IX    M«K  . 

NMkaial  (mfttrrvral  law>m  V^    911  MrrranlUr  Uhraj-v  Rk%    4  14  AaJoal  Slml  (ItK-tQaall.  ON 

45;«i  

Imlh    PWnnlnf  «    R<-pm<1a<1l»r   llralll    Kma     Id.      I ::   I     Si      >S»     ItM   Waahlafloa,  DC 
II 


IX 


ngloa.  (X    MOtIC  . 


MOK 


IX  r 


I  l«i  <rf  iKlTTai  laipJorrra.   Hit   l»<h  S«rr»4    N"»   vtaahlngK-a    I* 
I  lorrt^  Tratlr  I  oaarll   lac     IM  la«  4;nd  •*    Sr-  ><»»    V>    IMI 
I  HrdrofanH-r  AaK    555  1  Sib  SIrxrt    *(^»    »«M»  Wiahln«l><a    IX 
[^r^mt  ol  rimaiaaliii  a<  Ibr  I  .S  .   1173  Nortb  (oral  Strm   MrumlrU    V  A  XSU 
1  Pradarrra  Irdrrallaa.   IM*  WllaoB  lUvd    Ar^ln<l«    V  * 

1112  l«lb  SI     VW    tMM  Waakln«los    IX    ? 
I«l«  H  Slrm.  sm    MM  Wiililnylaa.  IX 
1  nilr  «aaa  al  ABrrtra.   IM*  (hodr  laiaad   \^     >W  Waablnftofi 
I  Tsar  «aaa.  ha^    54«  I.  Mala  Slrm  l^ilaflcai    t>  4»5«l 
I  VrMarr  (aolul  \jaorlalkai    ItSS  >    Ian  Mrrrr  [V     ITM  yUn^km.  >A 
^laral  Cm  Sapnii  A«a.  IIM  2«lk  S<    a»  (JM  Wiakla(loa    fX 
laipO  (.   Vm.  M77  "  «vr  .  VW  WaahloCloa.  IX 

KOru  trr<r  >  .  ItSO   ITIb  Mrm    -Of,  Maihla«laa.  Ot  2M3* 


TofiarrrfOlftOt 


NatkioaJ  'niall  BMlnrai  I  nllrd 

H..pklaa  Sanrr   HaovH   «    Paft  (For  AirloHno 

mmt  (  orp) 
ParHIV  P<n»rr  «  lj(b>  (  o 

AmrrVaa  Hoapltal  imm  

Plt[K-v  Bowra,  lor       — ^..»»...^— — — — . 

Ilantlfao  wmtrol.  Inr        -- 
(Ittrrna  Uw  Tal  Jaaltrr        . 

triMlll  I  nloa  Naltooal  Aao,  tec   

RiKlair  Prraa 

H«vMb  l»arai>rr  AaoHaUoO  al  AlltrO,  tK   

Mini/   IrvtD  t  aha   Irrria  ntirvaky  A  Pa^oo  (Far 
Sarha  A  (  ol 


t.7MJt 


tWJ7 
7.T2$Jt 


7.tM.M 

(OMM 

9  051*  24 

IM.M 


Nr»  \<>rt  Urnaatllr  (jrhail(r 

(  hkaan  Mrrrantllr  I  irbanfr 

F<«><1  ha  Prarr  >  oalltloii 

Hucnanr  SrKtrTv  i><  Ibr  I  nlird  ' 

Marlon  Ijlflnr^n    RrlfrrfVrUJ   \mm    _»« 

Sr^lar  PraarriB,  ba  — . 

Pal«anar  Martnr  lolrmallnaai    ttn  

Sorlrtv  tor  \inlnal  PnXrclUr  Ir-fWalMO  . 

Nalkaial  Wlldllh-  Irdrraltnti  

\t]|<aiia  Slr^  (  orp    iJd  ■ 

(  rntraj  l.alf  IJIM^   lia  — 

Van  IV»I   Aaanrlalra  

(,r>-alrr  I  MaiKki  A>lalXHl  Aatboftly 

liarrlaRI  <  caTUnanKalVaia 

H»t<l»  Sblp(ilB».  lac  


IJbrm  lobh«  -_ 

NartonaJ  IV-aJth  l»<1#-ratloo 
IJh^rt>  li*b»  


I  MOM 
IJM.M 


Nall<«al  Ik-allh  Inlr-ralkio  ___ 

liivralmroi  '  iMiiiarl  \aan  n»  ^mrrlca.  bK 

Fi[K>n  SiairrT  RoW  l  ualltjoo 

Mrwirll  Par  karri  (  o       

Ofanlialloo  Inr  lair  Tra 
4 "lb  Mrm  Pb.Xi.     


I  of  tall  I 


IJMjM 


MaiMbraIrr    AaaiirUlra.    ltd   (far. 

IJdl 
Manrbmrr   AjanrlaKa.  Ud  (For  SSaaao  Mdor   Haoula.' 

ln«  (  nrp   l»>Al 
I  i  K  khr^r^l  I  i»rp<«a 


ikrpiwatkia 


4lr»i»arr   Irthookify    lor -.„— — 

ValliKial  V>4ld  WMira  Maua(r4M9l  AmB 

S..r<h   AnwrlcaD  Phlllpa  (  <irp 

NalttHiaJ  Ird  (W  IrclrraJ  linpa>vr«a  

tvlla  <  i>an<ll  

ArorrVaa  Ird  iW  Trarlwra  

ARA  Srr%tr« 


M.>rTla(>D   Aaanrlaira  llor  BJar  (.ram  *  BlOC  SMcU  AlM)  . 

t  iioai>IUlalr<l  Ir^-lghlwava  

S^-tfhhiw  t«  Nr-tahbca  Artk>o  lund  .     ..    . 

An^rWaii  Ird  of  (i<>»r  I  laiwnl  l.mpk»*r'r^         - 


>atl<>nal  Milk  Prodarrra  IrrVratLm  

{"hrval^r  l  nrp«tralW><i  - 

RliM-  (  r^aa  A  Blar  ShkrW   Aaao  

Ana-rtcau  Ird  <>(  Slair  1  .»inl>  A  Munklpal  rjnpjor 
>a(l««ial   Aafll  t><  ( .i(v*>minrQl  Ijnplovrra 
AlttrrliaX)   Ara<Wtn>  at  Anuarlr^ 

Amr-rVao  Rankrn  Aa«i  

Sr-tghhtwiMMMl  Moaalof  SrrvVra  ijt  ' 
kiXrrn  A  Naftalln  ilor    Aiaarian.  Inr) 


Kolfrn  A  Naflallo  i><»^   Trtrpboor  A  Dola  S)<nin,  bK) 


l.rfmt  i 
Muf  Pre 
Partlaa 
■rtaU  F< 


5  7MM 

2  7ISM 

«MM 

l.MOM 

4. MOM 

I. SOON 
:i,3II  57 

6  :49W 
».555  97 

3M\  M 
I.2S6  64 

14JI323 
4.3MM 
:.2S0M 
I.2MM 
9.5I2  7* 

lO.MOM 

H.500M 


17  481^: 
6.673.M247 

r.inaJib 

ijoi'M 

40MM 

l34Jt03M 

20.7CI  12 


2I.2I3.M 
78.210  J 1 


IMJM.M 

M  14344 
99  501  M 
2SJMM 


l^tllM 


UsmM 


IMJ2 
4J* 


15^ 


75MM 

5  950M 

IIJISOM 

:;OMM 

30MM 

&MM 

14MM 

:  »S«  M 

1  MOM 

I  »5«M 

KOMOO 

i:  OM  M 

4  5M  M 

:  MM  M 

l.iU42       . 

- 

S,2S7Si 

IM.U 

I5  249  0O 

:!OMM 

35«M 

3  0MM 

55«M 

:moo« 

;:s«M 

Od 

Do  . 


NW.MIt 


DC 


Iradrratilp  (  oalrrrarr  oe  (l>U  RUbU 

>rrrr   (alar   A    Aaaorialra    Inr    iFor    AaorWIoa   of  Snail 

WMlnrM  Drvrbiymml  (  ralrni 
Nrrri   (  Mor  A   Aaaorialra    lor  iFor   lalloaal  Small  Bailnrai 

I  nllrdl 
Nrrrr  I.  Mat  A    Aaaorialra   Inr   (For    Sallooal   Sralarr  "  ap 

Hal  Aaaorlatkail 

Ajarvlalkia  al  Saaall  Baalnrai  [>«-»r4ripUil  1  C>«l«» _ 

Vatlooal  Small  Baalnrai  loWrd 

"Mttooal  Vrmarr  (  apMai  Aaaorlalloa 

•iiialhiiH    III   lambrr  ktaoalanarm  Aaa   __^-^_— _ 


If  If  1«lk  9rr«<.  •(W 

I4M  Frr  S«rr*1.  ■«>* 
1  A.  •irra.  M  I  •Hrert.  ■«*    •  I  IM  » 


CAMII* 


DC2MM. 


Nalloaal  Ird  ol  Irrlrral  Lnptoyvca 
Hlldrraav  SorVt.  


»JU»M 


2M  243  •! 

M(I6M 


502.IW7  M 
19615  44 


S.IMM 


IM.»4«M 

S.4CU2 


I  0I2M 
14S&M 


VM 


e:  o« 

1  763  3S 


m»M 


I44M 


305  M 
32  622  3» 
15  15*23 


Ml  .23 

214  It 
ISCM 


I1S.»42  It 
147  21304 

"     1.7M»3 

W.M7X) 

4J4MM 

4  0MM 

17.27»Ji7 
20.28271 


2I.2I3M 

7«,:i«5i 

122  25 

4.4«2M 

2t  lU  18 
99JMIM 
I4.17g4« 
52.MOM 
».6MM 

IM.I40Jt 
2I.S»4tO 

370JS0.S} 
M.tl(M 

lltJOO^ 

30.030  13 

1)4  44 


2.MtJ0 

XOMM 


2.0MM 

240,40«iJM 
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Otfaidi^lon  or  Indhidaal  FlUng 


Ejnptoycr/CUeat 


Ncal  NMboflFT.  »  r  Stowt.  NW.  » I  IM  Waiklii(loo,  DC  2*MI 


Loala  H   >«r*W  ISM  K  Strwl.  NW.  •2M  WiiUiMloa.  DC  20M5 

Annr  L  flkvli.  50  F  SI.  NW.  tl  IM  WaahimMoa.  DC  2iMI  

AUa  Ntaaalke.  1 1 J3  15U  Stirrt.  NW.  M40  WaahtaMoB.  DC  2000S  ..         . 

PrtCT  NUo«  c/o  Do»  Lokon  A  AltxTlaoo  12S5  ZSd  Strirt,  NW  Waahlngloo  DC  2M37 
Nlioo  Harjraw  Dmaa  A  Doyk,  Oik  Thooaa  Orel*.  NW.  MM  Waahlnglou.  DC  20M5 

irttrey  r    \oai.  779  tMt^tnii^ "lyi "^  DC  2«M5 

M   Noon.  1255  23rd  St7»et,  NW.  tSM  WaahlDfloB.  DC  20037 


Anwrlcaii  HoapHaJ  Amb 

Thaciirr  ProflW  A  Wood  (For  TCF  Buk  Savta^  FSB) 

Amcrkcaa  Hoapilal  Aaaa ~— 

Amnicaii  Lofkibca  Ajaa 

Al(oma  Sli*l  Corp,  Ud 

CF  Rrhab  Carp 


TM2M 


SI2JI 


t-^— »"  Savinfli  A  Loan  Aaa 
TbonKiaoa  Medical  Co 


VmhllMtao 
■4.  NW  Wm 


DC 


aaUnglaa.  DC  2M3C  . 


Jamn  Norlon.  14M  Eyr  Si..  NW  Wa 
Palrtrk  J  Nafrnl.  1 133  ISlh  Sirrrt.  < 
Jark  O   Natlrr  Q.  1341  G  Si.,  NW  tllM  Waahlnfloo.  DC  20005 

Do 

Do  — - 

Do 


Do 


OTonnor  A  Haniiaii.  191S  PmwytvanU  Avr..  NW,  tm»  Waahlmioo.  DC  2000C 

J    Daah-I  0-Flah»Tty.  1625  i  SI,  NW.  IIOM  WaahlnToo.  DC  2«M« 

katbWo  OXrar.    7M  I3U|  Sorrt.  NW.  fMO  WaahllUloo.  DC  20M5   

Joarpb  aSrU.  |6m  WUaoo  Blvd    »30M  Artlnfloa,  VA  22209  -_ -.- 

^  1  J    Odfo.  1503  N    FUmorr  St   Arllnftoo,  VA  22201 


Nanr.  L  (Mlvw   470  LTaJanI  Plaxa.  SW  Eaal  B«lkUil|.  #7112  Waahlnjloii.  DC  20024 

(MMir  Coaur-llv  A  CTiaar    1701  Prnnaytvaiila  Av».  NW    IIOM  WaahlaToo.  DC  , 

Do 

Do 

Do  

Do  

Do 

Ho 

Ronald  V 


_  4  WotM  Trod*  C«M«t  New  Yott,  NY  10048 

Opprnbrlmrr'wom  A  Dooorlly.  1020  ISUl  S&»»4.  MM  WaahlMloo.  DC  20038 

Charl«  J   Oraaln.  1225  Eyr  -Sirwi.  NW.  11  IN  Waahlnjtoo.  DC  SOMS  

Joar  A   (MU-DaUot  1341  C  Slrrrt.  NW.  tl  IN  WaahlnJIoo.  DC  20M5   _ 

Do   

DavV)  S  (lilrr*io«.  1825  Ey»  Slrrr*.  NW.  11  IM  Waahlnjton.  DC  200W  

KaH  Ottoaro,  208  C  So»rt.  NE  Waahln(loa.  DC  20002 

Ik. 


Frank  ( >wln«  Jr  ,  603  Eaal  Waahlngloo  Surrt  IndlanapoUa,  W  40J04  — 

P  TX  C  ooaulllnt.  Inr.  1211  Connrrtlcut  Avriio».  NW.  •SM  WaaUnglOQ.  DC  2M36   

A1I<D  Sron  Park,  ro  Dow  lohora  A  Allx-naoo  1255  23n)  SlTfTl,  NW  Waahlofloo.  DC  20037 

Paconli  A  t>ooD.-lly  (.roup    Inr    c  o  Do»  LohDca  A  Alberlaoo  1620  I  Strm.  NW.  1202  Waahill|loo. 
DC   20006 

Do — 

Do ~ 

Do 

Do  — — 

Do  _- ■ 

Do  . ■ 

Do ~ 

Do  — 

Do — 

t>o      ,  

Brorr  Partrr    1730  Rhodr  taland  Avr  .  NW  Waallln|loo.  DC  20030 — 

San  Lynn  Parkrr.  1319  F  Si  .  NW.  fSM  WaaUnOloo.  DC  20004   — 

Pradraer  H   Paita.  11301  Pop«  Hrad  Road  FaWax,  VA  22030  rr-ii:ir.- 

Parr>  and  Rao»nl  \MorUlra.  tor    233  Conalltalloo  Avmar.  NF  Waahlnflon.  DC  20M2 

Do  — — 

Do  n — 

Do  — _____ 

Do  _____ 

Do  — 

Do  ....  — 

Do  — — 

Do  "   ■ 

Do  . _____ 

Dd  —— 

Do 

Do  _— _____ 

Do  ______ ■■ 

Do  _____ — _________ 

Do 

Do  ______ ______ 

Do  _____ — 


Do 


455  B  Carttak  Drhr  FirmdoB.  VA  22070 


I  W^oa  A  GaiTlaoo.  1015  L  Stiwt,  NW.  «13M  WaahlnJIon.  DC  20030 


19 


Asodalcd  BaUdna  A  Cootradan.  Inc  

Dow  LohDca  A  Albotaoo  (For  ProOl  Staarlaf  Cooaca  of 

Amrrica). 

WUdnrxaa  Sodrty   __ _— 

Ma  CranmanlcatloaB  Cnrp  _____ 

Jrnrraoo  GrtMip  (For  OiUdraia  Hcaltb  SyMcma) 

Jrflcnoa  Groap  (For  Lorkbrad  Corp) 

>n«»oo  Gpoop  (For  0  M.  ScoB  A  Sooa)  

JrflFnoo   Oonp   (For   UcMld    Frrah    FraHi   A   VcfdaMca 

Aaaa). 
^t^tmoB  Groop  (For  3*1  Salrty  A  Secarlty  Sy«le«»)  . 
lodrpradcnl  Cmipalrr  CooaahalUi  Am 
Martin  Marlftu  Corp 


2JMM 


4*430 
2.0M.M 

1,937  iO 
)I2J0 

1.74175 
5C2J0 


71J7 

t.7St.S2 

125.43 


2«7  45 
50  2S 


JoAb  a.  PntadnXT,  3805  Weal  AlabaaM  Hoaalaa.  TX  77027 

Gerald  Pate,  I4M  lOU  Sbeet,  NW  WaahlaflaB.  DC  2003M00I  

Laara  Polackeck.  1801  S  Sieet.  NW  Wiahlafaa,  DC  28880 — 

Jaae  ra^mkj.  1010  IC«k  Slreel,  NW  WaaUaCloa.  DC  28830  - — 

Jraa  S.  PolalM^  SO  F  S&ee*.  NW,  DIM  WiAta^aa.  DC  28MI 

Rlrhaid  J  Pollack.  50  F  Sheet,  NW  f  IIM  WaiUa^oa.  DC  20WI   -__- 

J  CraH  fooer.  1233  28lfc  Sttee*.  NW.  MM  WaaUagloa.  DC  28830  

Po-ell  Adaw  A  Baefcan  INI  L  Street,  NW  Wirtifcmoa.  DC  28830 .™.^_ --rrrr- 

Poweil  GoiikleiB  Fraaet  A  NarpAy.  INI  Peaa^rtnala  Ave,  NW.  Ctb  FV>or  Waahla^oa.  DC  28884 
Do — 


Nalloaal  Forrin  Trade  Coandl 

ColumbU  Gat  TrmniilMtnii  Corp  — 

rrr  DrteDac  Techoolocy  Corp 

Natknai  Milk  Prodacen  FederaUoa  . 
Olliena  lor  a  Soaad  Emoomy 


Do  

Rkrhard  M 

David  J    Paltteoo.  1025  Connrctlral  Ave..  NW  Waifaln|loa.  DC  20838 
Panoo  Ban  A  Btow.  2550  M  Si..  NW  WaAlafloa.  DC  28837 
Paal  WrtaaRimad 

Peace  PoUliii  AxitlM  Oanmlnee.  IN  Huyiuaa  Avenae.  NE  WaaAlii|laa.  DC  28N2 

Sbelley  Peck,  122  C  Si.,  NW  Waallln(laa,  DC  20NI    

JaaMa  M.  Petree  Jr,  101*  18th  Street,  NW  Waahlupoo.  DC  20838  - 

Joaevh  M-  Peaol  Sr,  IN  ladteaa  Ave,  NW,  f 31 1  Waahlajloa.  DC  20NI 

MoiJa  S  Peawel,  50  F  Street,  NW.  tllN  Waakb^oa.  DC  20MI 

Pepper  A  CoeantaL  1T78  H  Si,  NW  WiaUaflaB.  DC  28888 

wMaa  C  Pbeipfc  2828  Allea  Partway  Hoaatoa,  TK  77011         ._    ..-.  ^.... ..,  ..^..-_ -- 

Phimaa  Nljer  r    ||  - '-  Krte  A  Balloa,  40  Weal  57tk  Sheet,  32Bd  Fkwr  New  York,  NYT 

Paal  rPhocslx.  c/o  Dow  Lohaca  A  Albettaoa  1255  23rd  Street.  NW  Wadbln(IOB.  DC  28837 

TWodoR  M.  Pierce,  8831  A>«a«laa  Road,  0388  Betbeoda.  MD  20814  _ 

Ptenoa  A  Headitck..  Ml  ladlaaa  Ave,  NW  0888  Waahta^oa.  PC,M8»4  .■._■_- 

John  H  PUcber.  1331  Peaaaytvaala  AveJXW.  IISM  WaaUa(kia.  DC  28884-1703 

Piper  A  Marbary.  I2M  Itib  Street,  NW.  f7M  Waabb^kia,  DC  28838 

Cbartea  P  Pted,  1348  Cbealaal  Street,  0880  PtdtadepUa.  PA  10107  .„_ _ _- 

^^  Fed  €t  Aa»rlc«,  tac  2810  Miaarkaaetta  Aveaae.  NW.  5tb  R  W«bbiro«.  DC 


I8M  M  Street.  NW.  701  Floor  WaaUntfoe.  DC  20038 


2.8MM 

5.0MM 

4  IM.M 
lOMM 


4MJ0 


50  JO 


INJO 


Ad  Hoc  Comm  lor  Small  Hytbo  Poawr  

Alexander  A  Alexander  ServVea.  Inc    

Interctntlnental  Enerty  Coep  

Long  Lake  Enerfy  Corp 

MaovlUe  Corporattoo  _ 

Nabonal  bidependeni  Enerfy  Prodacen  

SIthe  Enerftea  USA.  bic   

New  Vort  Mercantile  Excbaafe 

Govemmenl  ol  Bartaadoa  

Handgun  Control,  lac    -._ _ _ 

XieraoD  Groop  (For  Oty  o*  CaroUna.  PK)  - 
JrfferaoD  GnMip  (For  Oty  o(  Sas  Jaaa.  PK) 

lockbeed  CorporatlOD   _ 

NL  Induatrlea.  tot   

L.S.  Federatloo  of  Small  Bualneaaea.  lac  . 

Service  Supply  Co.  Inr    

Syaroo  Corporatloo  

Tallev  Corporatloo 


2JS0J0 


Algoma  SletH  Corp.  Ud,  el  aL  .. 
Air  ProducU  A  Cbemlcala,  iDc 


Americana  (or  National  Dtvtdend  Act,  lac 
Ajaoclatkn  ol  High  Medicare  Hoapltala  _ 

ABB.  Inc  

BarrottgftM  Wellcoane  Co  , 

Dow  Chemical  USA 


Govenunent  ol  tbe  RepabUr  of  Tranaket  

Harrata'a.  Inc   _- 

Holiday  Corp  — 

Nocd  Rcaoarcea  Corp 

I  nlled  Stalea  Fl^  FoanrtatVai  Advlaory  Board  . 

Nallooal  Solid  Waatea  Managemeal  Aaaa   „ 

Food  Reaearck  A  Action  Ceoler   „,_ 

Wmhlnglon  Gaa  Ucbi  Co 

American  FHBlly  LUr  Aaaarance  Co  

BrU  HeUcopler  Teilroo.  taic 

Bine  Sea  Corporailoa  _______ 

Brown  A  Root  U.SA,  bK  

Cardiac  Pacesnakera,  Inc   _____^ — 

Ccaaaa  Alrcrali  Compnay __- 

Geneolecfa 


8.080  JO 

1.432.N 

14,754  JO 


5JS8J0 

1IJS8J0 
IJM.M 
IJM.M 
S.ON.M 
tJMJO 

""iSoJo 

I0.432J0 
2IJS0J0 


28J20.M 
t.OMM 


35Jf7J0 


580  JO 

4J75Jt 

1, 758  JO 

1.288J8 
1.888  JO 

I.4MJ0 


108.78 


4.188.71 


18  JS 


3I4J7 


187.77 


Generic  Pharmaceatical  indaalry  Amu  . 
HerbalUr  Intemalioaai  al  America,  tor 

LodJieed  Aeronaatical  Syalema  Co 

Mllea  Groop 

Motion  Pietare  Aaan  ol  America,  bic  — 
National  Aam  ol  Independent  laaarera  . 

Vw  Mexico  Stale  Unlver^ty 

Pflxer.  Inc 


Reaearcb  Corp  Tecbaolocy.  bK 
Syatecb  EovtroniDeatal  Corp  — 

TCOM.  LP.   

Unfohn  Company  — 

Won  Door  CorporatioD 

Worid  Cblropractlc  Alliaace   _- 

SabrI  Oab  bMenuOooBl  

HeaRh  biaaraocr  Aaaa  of 
Farragal  Groap 


2.1SSJ8 
S88J0 
5MJ0 

IJMJO 

2.488J0 

IJMJO 
7MJ0 
080  JO 

3JMJ0 


1J88J8 

1. 480  JO 

I.ISJO 

SMJO 

IJ7SJ0 


Mauicipai  Aii^anrr  Corp  lor  tbe  Oty  of  Mew  Yort 
Nabonal  Maitc  PabUaben  Aan.  bK  .-_ 


Children'!  De^enae  Fand 


Ntfional  Fed  of  Federal  Enptoyeea 
RadloOectroaiici  OAcen  Uaioa  ,- 

American  Hoapkal  Aaan 

Tempo  Enterprlaea,  Inr 

American  General  Corperatioa  

Rlverbay  Corp 

Dolaaco.  lac  , 


Nabonal  Aaa  of  Sarely  Boad  Piudacen 

(For  Wmblaglaa  Traaaportaboa  Sapervtaon  Aan) 

National  Aaaa  of  Maaaiactaren 

CoMoUdaled  Rail  CarporaOaa  . 


Greater  PbUadelpbla  &Biber  of  Coanarree 


ColamMa  GaH  TraiiaiOaJnn  Co 

MMional  WUdUle  Federaboa  

Outer  lor  Aato  Safety 


Natloaai  Fed  of  Federal  Eaaployeea 

AoKTicaa  HoapAal  Aaan 

Aaericaa  HoaaMal  Aaaa 

Oppeabeteer  WaM  A  DoaMlly  

Og&vy  A  Malber 


47SJ0 

&5J7IJ0 
"  I.173J0 

ijajo 

1SJ43J8 


1I8J8 
3M3J8 


ISJ88,48 


488.44 


4J84J4 
3.484.44 


12J8 


3,740  J4 
g,ll2JI 


IJMJO 


310.73 


13J80.48 


S7SJ2 
537.W 


AJBaace  lor  Medical  NatrMoa  — 
AnerlcaB  Oaleaparaati  AJUaace  . 
Banker'!  Aaaa  Kk  Foreip  Trade 
CadaOam  Coaactt,  lac 


8JS7J0     

8J43J8     

3.022J0  I18J8 

1J80J0     


JMI 
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or  b>dl>1dul  >Ulat 


t^Kftoyvr/diittt 


Dm 


Robrn  L  rrmo.  Wi  W««.  Snrrrt  WiJlk-«.  HA  02  IS4         _    ^,,    - 

llMn  t    rniclor  *  ,  1 1H12  HMcklna  fo*  Ijuw  RockvUVrW)  MM-    .-_ 

Pniircl  (  «rr,  Inc.  2»»  »<»,•"*    •»•  WMhIilgMi.  W    »0W 

(.mid  R    Pro*.  1*17  K  «    V*    iSM  W^hlimloti    W    lOOOt 

Pibttc  tllb™  H««h  «f»«rrt  (Tt-ip.  20M  P  SI     VMr    1780  V*«Jiliir-»i 

PhUlp  ^    P»l«lll  >     IM'  »  'i"''^    ^    ♦«••  W"^"*""    r*    ^"O**     .^,. 

P«lrV««   *    (>™N    IIO*  Pfnnrvtvmnta  *vt    V»  MMM  Hwhlnflua.  M    aW3 


IK    :«03S 


Do  . 

D* 

D* 


WUUam  *   i>lnUii.  IHi  «t»»  M   »»».  **"  "  !♦• 
(.»ortr  (.r»forr  tLmtb    2«««  I   S«FTrt.  N>»    •»«  »-hl.i«».~ 
Hliabrtli  L  lUMMvt^.  «•!  Pniii.ytvmnU  A»t    St,  fMI  Hu 
I  rsl«  J    RuK-cmn.   1«S«  ITlh  Vn^.  fV*    ♦:iO  W^hlnilr 


iM  :M3t 

IH   M0» 

^  Auhln|1'n    DC  IMtl 


Robrrl 

Do 

Do  — — — 

Do 

rv 

Hrirw  ll<Til<T    l«M  ISIIl  •arm    W*    MM  Wa^lnrloa    I« 

Robrn  S    tarmv    IIIW  t.rinDO<i  IV-lomrd  »«-w.r*    NJ  OTIOI     .._ „_._ 

RrsiIlM  ta  t>in<lMi«nl*l    Inf    «••  »«»r»UiKl  Avr     S»    ISO*  »Mhln«lnn    IX    »5« 
Rrrordliw  lod-trr  Ami  o(  AmrrVm,  l«,   IIM  I9lh  Si     NW  IM«  V,mhlntf»>    I*    -'0036 
r»MtlI»rt«jF     u«tll  Slrr»1.  NMi    I10««  WMhlnjloo    IK    ™005 

■m<I  %n«k  Shaw  «  Mrtlay    \i»»  l»li  Slrr»1,  VW  Ma^ln(1<>u    I*    ^MM  

Mmrti^  ¥    im   1««»  PrtomK  Mrm,  •>(>*    MOI  *mhtnf^    IX    :0007 

(WIimU  »«i«rr    III*   Itib  Strrrl.  M>*  WMhlngltM    W    MO*  ^ 

UrtrrT  I  KBrm  Asa  o<  Ihr  CS,  1  (  o«i*H»tV>«i   *vr     M   ».^lnrnn    I"    TMn  ,, 

P..I  (     Rrttl*.  M  F  Sirrrt.  NWr    •n«  ^Mbln*""    IX    »0<l  i  

Alau  t    Rtrhante    l»23  I  oon«1lr«l  *v»     >>*  N^Mhlnflno.  IX    :n)016 

Irvln  (     Rlrh«ntaxi    2««1  PtoimyIvwiU  Avtuim-    >»  W«rtlnr.«i    IX 

In  Rlrhlrr     IH»I  Sprrdwiy  llo«lry«nl  ItavlciM  (V^rh    H    UOli 

iaara  I.    Rl<  kiixta,  S««  SIrambrMI  »■■»!  I.rrrnwt.  h    (  I  OSftTO  "  U9         — — — 

(.Iran    ».d.w>ic1b    RWkl«-ll    .   «   I>»w   li>hi*r.   A    \lh«-rt»<Ki    1  ;S5    ISrti  StRCt, 

I.  (rforl*  RWtirl    MM  Wltoim  fUvd     fWM  AHlnr""    '•  A  -":<» 

Mart  Jonpk  Ktnly  (aq 

P    Ro<M-n  RlfnrY  >      n  i:  'Virth    mh  Vn-rl    »6M   Ar^ln^.. 


WHhiBtfaa.  DC 


42*  Ttk  SL,  SE  Waahlafloa.  OT  »M1 


75  PmiUYlvuiU  Avr     NV*    Tib  H""«  »i«hlimli>a,  DC 
II  17  ■Vwlh    mil  Vn-rl    «6M   Artlnp.*    VA  .':»» 
MIrkaH  R    Rlk.ro    2706  I>a»1.  Avr-    AkriamlrU.  i  *  2210 

Larra  RliKl(r    2010  'liin   "-r Avr     VW.  ISM  Waahlnifl.xi    IX    20016  ■yri'.L 

Rtvkln  Radlrr  Bavh  Han  »  nmmrt.  1575  I  Sll»««,  N\*.  tlOIS  *.«hlngl.«    DC  2Mt9 

[V,  -._ 

!>. 
til  KxbbliM 

(^. 

Dd 

0»  — 

Do  — 

Do  — 

Do  — 

Do  — 

Do  

Do  — 

Do 

Do 
8<>6rn 
Ri>Mn> 

Ik. 


RraoaiKl  Intrmalkioal    foar  J  •nrm    S*   Waahlmri'Mi    IK    20001 
ILaptao  MlllfT  «  I  Irral    1220   I9«h  Mrrrt    NW    ITOO  V-mtilntl.u,    IK 

M  (»-  Vrrri    M.  I2M  Maahlnfl' 


IT  *     R 


20M2 


1 K   .-txw ; 


MtrWHIr  Roblnaoa    IM  Manrlaod  «y<-iii>r    S>   Waahluf 

Mtrkarl  J    «i»^k.  SO  ►  Slirrt    ^W    #11M  Waahlnjt™"    'x    20001 

Dovtd  R  lorkUlxl.   1 70S  DrSaln  SIrm    >■»  Xh  Ho<w  WaahlnT^xi    l«    ^OOM 

Fraam  K    Rofala.  I7S0  Pmnaytvanla  *«■     NH    1 120'  Waahlugl.Hi    1»    2 


IX 


II 


IX    2MI«  . 


Rfl^rTm.  HO  F  %     V\*  Waaklnfln 

Rogm  A  Wrth,  1TT7  H  Sirrrl.  V»  Waahln<l>n    IX    20006  

l«5  V  R^Jfovta.  til  l.^  (.m^tai  Vrm    S»  Wm»<1  FVwr  Waahlnfl'^    IX    20M1  

ClB^rl  Ri^akii    r,o  ttow  Ijibarm  A  AJberta«i   1 IS5  23rd  Vrrrt  \»  M aahlofl.m.  IX    20«3T 

Joarp*  O    Ri»l  i     JH  N    VlrgtnU  Avroar  Falk  (  harrh    V  *  2I»«  _ 

Bwtian  Roprr    1424   IMb  Strrri    ^W    M04  Waalilu(l<»    IX    2M16 

RlrkaH  Riarm.  SOlO  WWnoala  Avr     NW    11  IN  Waahlntf 

Swa  Ri«  alM^    122  C   Slrrrl.  VW  WMklnflno.  IX    20001 

Rom  «  Hwdk*.  WW  I«lk  <i(rT«<.  VW    3nj  FV»r  WaalilD(l<><i    IX    20 

F<t»1a  Rolkarkltd.  ISM  (aumlral  A«t  .  VW    1401  Maaklnfl.m    IX  2M36 

Mriaair  J    Rovlaad.   I4M  Fvr  Si  .  VW  WaalUli«laa.  IX    20006  

lota  J    Ra<lr.  SO  F  Sirm.  >W    •  lOHO  Waatalaflon.  IM    20M  I  

Rokrn  F,  Raik'.  43M  Vfalal  Partwajr  Eaal  BbMhammo.  "O    13*03  

[trhorak  t    Railote*.  ISZD  L  Sirrrt.  VM    •  1 20?  W aahlD(loo    IX    lOOS*   

tail  Rall^llil    «M  >ank  W>akla«toa  SIrrrt   Atrumlrta    SA  22314 

WUllaa  RaaarU  A  Aaanrlaira.  Inr    1701  Pnumtvanla  Avr     SH    IIOM  Wiililli0OB,  DC 

Do  

Jofea  (.    Rraa.  MS  I  Si*  SIrrrl.  V* .  »4I0  WaahUMIoo.  IX    20005  

Rra>4tr(4iu>    tmt.  1 1 10  VamM  AmM.  MMr.  1^20  Waahlimloo.  IX  20MS 

Oo                  


Da 
Do 


iMiiilllO.  If.  ITOI  k  Slrrrt.  VWi  •4M  WMhIofloo    IX    200M 

OwttU  J    WoBO^  TM  i  nowT  y  .  lOlk  Fl   t«  Aacrtra.  I  A  MOI?  

Fr«i  R.  'mmc^n.  ISIS  WUna  BNd    ArllMloa.  VA  2f20«  

Jmbm  D    laottal    IIOI  Ul^  Stmi.  lUO  UriaadrU.  VA  22314  


Co  . 


John  Haarart  Molaal  Ufe 

Uad  ladMrWa  AaK.  Ik    

Saa^ttlrr    A  (.  

Tbrrmo  FVrlroo  C  arjvThrtmKlVa,  loc  . 
Nalknoal  larkrv  Fritrralloa 


fW    I  orporaltoo 


Morkbaam   Eairr 


Do 
Da 


A. 


HcrWtt  L  litwlli  l«M  M  «  .  HW  >7t2  W>aaklaaloa.  I 
Cmi  y  libiii^  1023  CoaMrtlral  Arr  ■<>»  WaaUaflo 
VHaafci  WH^waa  «  Wjm.  2M0  Praaayhraala  Aot..  t 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Oa 


BnhWbrtli  SIrrI  C  cirp  

Frkrrt   SraoiajM  (  bnia   A    Mf-Unn   iFo 

laliannil  (orpi 
F/krn   SramaiM  Chmn  A   UrUrtl    Tor    Blar  (  inai  A   Blar 

Shtrid  Aaaol 

ConllarnlaJ  Mrdtral  Syairma,  Iw  

trkrrl  Sramana  (  hrrln  A  Urlloll  (For  l)nwnl  Corp) 
Erkrrl    Sramana   (lirTla    A    Mk-UoH    iTor    Ravrlla»«»»1    Ala 

mlnani  (  orpi 

Rr4all  Rakm  o«  Aoirrtra     

Mr<1Ir(mir    la*  __....._—.»...«——. 

Naltooal  Att<lobc«  SorJr1> — . 

AmrrVaa  AaM  nl  (  laaalArd  Srhooi  Fjnptovrra  

Campaign  fw  (  nounanttv -flaard  Frtmomi*  I W-vrU»poir«l  — 

CoaUDUQlrv  Rraoarr-ra  (i/r^ap  — — . 

MMwral   AaataUorr  Prnfram 


II.2MM 

IJI5M 

059  7! 

BJ75.N 

2.I28.M 

MI,I««.M 
XTMOO     . 

C5Z4I7.M 

32S  M 

li)MM 

I  330M 


M.47 


Tnial  lor  (  (anmualt^  Drvrlopniml 
VVflnU  V*alrr  PniJrcl.V  RLAP  — 


AmrrVan  Fipr^aa  <  o 
I4rllrtn|  linrlrtnan  (■< 


M>td«rta  a  Sle^  (For.  GAF  Cocp) 


Amrrtrao  ^rf\rflia*nf  Frrtrralkio  — 
Nallooal  KirV   <aan  — 

Soiigwrllrn  (.ulW  o/  AiarrVa       

\alHKUk]  Irri  iti  fr<1rraJ  Fjnployr««  . 


I  A  riiMiiaalialliiM  Amb.  22S  Rrtarfcrra  l.anr   MM  AJrundflo.  VA  I23U  — 

1750  «lrw  York  A»t  .  HMr  Waaklnfloo    tX    2MM  

yimtyrStrrrt.t*    lOlk  Floor  Waaklaflaa.  IX    20M5  

nk  M  VMraUL  2MI  E^  Strrrl.  VW  WiaklB«loa.  D(    2MM 

A    VkUrkcT    llilllbiia    aad    Aaaorlatra    1131    PraanSanla    Avrnor     s>«    MaaMoflnci     IX 


AmrrV  an  Hi«ptul  Aaaa 

Hrallh  InauraiM-r  Ajan  «i/ 

Drt-lrtMik   lialualrlra  Kami   ™..^___— — — — 

Nalkxial  H<x<>r>pi>nj  (  onOB  ol  AccooflA,  loc 

(irrrnw1<h  (  apltaj  Martrta.  \ac    ..     , 
laurrl  sirri  Pmiriuia  lii!    n  ai     -■ 


lorp  , 


m   IVIrnar  1  *-r  hnokitt>  ' 
RIpar    Im 

AntrrVi  an   Aaan  '>(  lUoat  I 
HarrU  (  orporalUKi 
Plannrti  ParrnlhotMl  \r 

NalLwal  Baakrthall  Aaaa 

NatWMlaJ  Ff-irrtgn  T  ratflr  (  tMncH  . 

JoarpI)   A    Sragnuji  A  Sooa 

A<1l<Hi  \  all 

Aulh<tn  (.ulld    .— . 

Bahrtjck  A  BraWB 

Cnalltlofi  <>/  Wrilrra 
(iiiktmao  Sarha  A  I  n 
V»  >i>rk  Pabllr  IJbrarv 
Vw  >i>rk  Slair  llrarfBg 
Pb<w>ali  H<Miar  -. 

SrtK.l«ll<     lix  

Soolhrrn  Bapllal  Prraa  Aj 


HBrt>un|  Plivua  (  apttaj  Locp 

F-H    Rllia  (  n«ipaii>    

Polarta  Imloalrtra 


MiiM'Tifv   Huainraa   FjiirrprtH  Lrgal  DHraar  A   Edanttoa 

f  lilMl 

Prair  P<aitt<  aj    Artltrtl  I  iMnmJnrr  

Anirri*  an  MoapltaJ   Aaan  — ■■■ 

Tlmra  Mlrmr  Hafaflora   In*         . 

Intrrluritlor  (  rtrp  -. 

AmrrVaj)  Irrf  nl  (.inrrncarnl   ljnp*ovr»a   ,^ 

Farurra  lD(1aalr>   Aaaoctatttw  __— — — . 

AmrrVan  Aaan  bw  (ouaartlng  A  Itr>rlopa>rQt  

(  auadlan  SirrI  PrrwlarrTa  Aaan  -- 

Rrmrn  Brtdfmaii  A  (  o    tta  ™ —  .■■■ 

t  fmaamrr  FrrtrfalUio  rrf  Amrrtra   ' — 


(>ill<1r»>n  •  Ilrlrnar  Fattd  

Inlriirk  SrrvVra  lolrmaiWioai    Ud  . 

(llUm  Anloo  Faod  

Hlbirmraa  So<lrt> 

lis  SrrvWra,  Inc 


Sr»  >  ork  Slalr  F>»tlV  A  Gaa  Corp 

Inalllair  o<  llrrtrlcal  A  FVtlroolra  FjiJlDrm 
S>irtr<«  lor  Hamaa  Rraoarrr  klanagrmrol 

<,oJhai  Hroadraallnl  SyMoa 

PirlV  Trb^am.  tnc   . — -~— « 

Squibb  (  orporalWio 


(  ab«X  Fj»rr^  t.  orporaltoo  — 

(F<»-  <  Irr^oa  Aaaa  ol  FtoaptlaUl 

»ral  Vlr^nla  Hoapltai  Ktm 

Mral  MnrtnU  tndrpnxlral  (XI  A  (.at  Aaan      __ 
iDdlana  nrrtrtr  Aaao  — 

U<.ln  Frill  A  Hall  (Tor  PadOc  rbralrrm.  lac)  . 

Aoirrtraa  (tarn  Aa^     — — 

Amrrtras  Farroa  kmm 


(  onfrrnirr  o<  Natkiaal  Pa/t  Co 
Natlooal  Toar  AaMl.  h>r  — 

T  rarkrr-C  aiaoo  IrTio*)^  DWrkl 


Inlrmaltooal  Aaaa  o<  r\Tr  Fl(b<n*  . 

Wlktrrnraa  Sorlrtj  - 

F><1raolr  tadaalrtea  AaM  

Rodak  Ptt« 


mnbxk  fi^  Vhwiz.  I7W  N  Meorr  %..  »l»  iLamtft^  VA  TOm 


K1  Aaarrlraa.  Inr 
Ftraitk  loaaraarr  Aaa  d 
>kbo4i  liMIHaIr 
drrfoa  Slair  I  BtvrTxM* 
Orraoa  SirrI  kUUl.  lar 
Pablk  Onrrallot  Pool 
TrVMn 
BoriB(  ( od^aa; 


3J«MOO 

12J* 

3jM 

■•J« 

I9.TW.M     . 
I«J»9  99 

i.iw.n 

1  254  00 

i7.«ir5« 

S.MM.tO 

I.2MM 

SS2.M 

3h  232  ".: 

38.232J7 

KM  (M 

SOM  0« 

roil  4» 

5  5*4  79 

IS.WI3  It 

:.JM&4 

106  75 

'           -J  DM  00 

597  > 

^"        l.bMM 

tSS.M 

I.OMM 

M.i8 

1.250  M 

2  025  00 

2.67296 

63  52 

19  40 

2.075  M 

1   110  00 

5.162  SO 

2.51000 

37S0  00 

10  2O3  2S 

1  2.750  M 

10.203  2* 

3.0MM 

10  203  29 

22JMM 

10  203  29 

3.750  M 

10.203  29 

4  0S«00 

10  203  29 

900  00 

10  203  29 

i  JtOOOC 

10.203  29 

125  0« 

10  203  29 

4  500  00 

10  203  29 

9  6M0O 

10  203  29 

59  »40  »0 

6IJ27.M 

K  492  23 



4  7M44 

8.4  ILM 

ZJS(.IO 

- 



l3Sa.78 

4«.t0 

H69)i  00 

11M.M 

\»n.T* 

tm.M 

21SM 

2»4  25 

S8  08 

5MM 

4i5ia 

13J75M 

K.J54  15 

:.5MM 

935  M 

"~"    I2.0MM 

Ml  16 

1  OM  M 

9  467  50 

17873 

•  OMM 

276  24 

6  0MM 

282.85 

7JM0M 

TtIM 

IH.I2S.2S 

I2.I(ZJ8 

MMM 

I.8C8  73 

4JMM 

2.t(«JI 

6.WNM 

273.15 

24.M3M 

8.828.87 

SJSTJO 

581.58 

l8.tMM 

1.83X33 

)I5.8S 

«2SM 

11.82 

l2.tMM 

188  24 

28JMM 

4jn.M 

488.42 

(ItM 

IIJ8 

•  IIM 

I  IJ 

2,87r«» 

89JI 

12^3X13 

884  11 

4J24J8 

3ja8J8 
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OrpiatiKloa  or  iBdtvkdaal  FUta( 


rai|ilii,iiiA3tg^ 


Icccipto 


bBckad  SeoCU  8M  ITIfe  SbccL  NW  W    tlifn   DC  i 
Lb«  Onoa  ct  Jota  S«n.  2821  K  Stred.  NW.  *7M  Wa 
SMltlr  18M  GoodvlU  Ctmn    1711  K  SbceL  NW,  •4M  Wa 
FWold  L  Sc^U.  1358  I  Sb«t.  NW.  •7M  Waahta^os.  DC  ! 

DC 

NW 


Franna  Sc«b(n.  1888  Eyr  SC  NW  WaiktMlaa. 
H  Uchard  SHbal  Jr..  1331  Pcsn^rhraBla  Ave. 
bL  MartScUccM.S8F$trM(,NW.  OHM  Wad 
SirvT.  I.  Sdby.  1 181  38*  Stoirt.  NW.  OSM  Wi 

Guy  J  SkaMn,  2881  Ew  Strnt.  NW  WaiklMkm.  DC  28888 
Joha  HaMcr  ShaiT,  1 128  2S(k  »..  NW.  0388  A'aaUafloa.  DC 
Saaa  Shaw.  2728  S.  Vrkch  Smd  Artlofkaa.  VA  2228( 


•  I588N  WMklngloB. 

DC2SMI 

DC  28887  


DC 


1783 


Saaa  Shaw.  2728  S.  Vrkch  Smd  ArtlMkaa.  ^ 

Shaw  nil  Pona  A  Tnmbrtdfr.  Z3M  N  Sbrct.  NW  Wiahtngwi   DC  28837 


Do 


Zac^  Fl.  ShdlPT  >-  lOI  PnMytvanla  Awaoc.  NW  WaahMoa.  DC  28884 

Saon  -ilidMi    1825  CooDccttcM  Avc^  NW  WaaUa^oa.  DC  28836 

Eltn  SUIllMlaw.  738  I7U  Sticft.  NW.  01I88  WaAiafloe.  DC  28886 

JaUr  SkWcT.  P.O.  Box  8S8S8  Saa  Utfa,  CA  82138 


Paiarla  F1II1  ShoaMta.  Oar  Tabor  Ccater.  02588  I2M  17Ih  StiT«l  Dtsvcr.  CO  88282 

Joha  Sharr.  P.O  Boi  3151  ttoaatoB.  TX  77253 

Aadrrw  Str«ri.  IM  bhryiand  Aw..  NE  Waahinfloa.  DC  28M2 

AlnandtT  vTStkA.  1358  I  Strwl.  NW.  «7M  Warillnfloo.  DC  20885 

Do 


WlkJeraeai  SocirtT 

raibian'  o(  thr  RnMbbc  cl  Soatk  AMca 

ScatUr  Or«aalzb«  Conanlner  . 

BfTtrtdr   a  DUboocL  P.C  (for  do  of  BtariMd.  W>.  ct 

al.>. 

Moboa  PVtarr  Am  ol  Aiacrka.  Inc 

Natknal  Aaa  ol  MaaaJactann 

Aiaeiican  Floraltal  Amb — . — _______ 

CanpbeU   Fall   A    Sritry    (For    Cooanoowralth    of   Parrlo 

Rko). 

Dectraok  Indaatrta  Aaa 

Natarml  Gaa  Sappty  Aaa   ..____ 

Nadonal  Tnaaary  EB^>toy«ca  liakia 

lirnalmcal  Coaoad  Amb  ol  Ajnrrkm.  Inr 

UtlUly  Nadear  Waalc  aod  Traaaponatlaa  PiugmB 

GoKral  Octrtc  Co 

Foodanvtn  A  Partaatng  InatMalr.  lac 

Aioertcaa  Soc  o(  aiBkaTOiiaikicy 

I  Alontca 
EoerAfaek  Naclear 
BrowiBMrerrIa  IndaaU^  Inc  _ 
Coaodnft  a  Llvablr 


I.788jM 
15.8MJ8 
3SjC82^ 


I.I48J8 


484  Jt 


1JS8J8 


Strm  Qab.  488  C  Slrer<.  NE  WaahlnfUm. 
SirvT  SUvCT.  1858  Tbonaa  JHInaas  Si..  N 


DC  28M2 


SirvT  SUvCT.  1858  Tbooaa  JHInaos  Si..  NW.  Wi  Fl  Waahlnfloe.  DC  20887 


BracT  A.  Slh»tT1la<le.  1581  18lb  Sbrtt.  NW  WaahlntloB.  DC  2083C 

Drborak  S.  Sbkom.  171?  K  Si..  NW.  0487  Waahlniloa.  DC  208M  

Gary  D  -|^ii    1728  Eyr  SOnt,  NW.  7U  FVnr  WmUmmo.  DC  28086 

Davkd  J   Shaoa.  1584  Colootai  Trrran  Arllngloo.  VA  2Z2M  

Tatan^r  E.  f~j^—  444  NorUi  CapMol  SbT«t  NW.  «g28  WMhlllfloo.  DC  20M1 
Do 


Skaddra  Arpa  Stetr  btc^bcr  A  Flooi.  1448  Nrw  York  Avmar.  NW  WaahlngloB.  DC  28885 


Robcrlaos   Moo^Vr   A    Eajtaofli 
cvitarF  Aan). 

CoiHT  lor  Sdcscr  ts  thr  PnbUc  lotrtm 

Ajnrricao  Aaao  lor  Marrlagr  A  Family  Therapy 

Amrrlcjui  Academy  at  Adaartca   

National  Parka  A  (^ooarrvatkio  AaaodaOoo  

AFtOO  Maritlmr  ConMBlnn  

LaborMaiMffement  Martttaiir  Coannltlrr.  tnc  — 
Amrrkan  EJcrtrooka  Aan  - 


A4)B»- 


CompetJtlvr  Tekfcoouinanicattooa  Abhi  . 
PraiuoU  Co  


Scon  Sklar.  1738  N.  LynB  St.  MIO  Arllngloa.  VA  222M  

CdUarrlnr  Reta  SkiaB.  120  Marylaad  Avr_  NE  WMhlnftoa.  DC  20882 

SoiaUMn  HIckry  A  SmMbm.  1050  CoonrctlcM  Avrnar.  NW.  11230  Waahlngloa.  DC  2M36  .._ 

Rohrrl  G  S^rrio.  2MI  L  Si..  W»    «5M  WMhlnfoo.  DC  20836    - Chlorliir  InaUtalr.  Inc 

DrbbI  L  Saittk.  374  Janir  a   Glrn  Bamtr.  MD  21MI    

Doa|lM  AUra  SaMx.  M02Z3-tM  P  OBoi  lOM  Lravniworth.  KS  6684A.I0M 

Edwarrl  DrI  Soittb.  MS  ISUi  Strret.  VW  WaahlnfloD.  DC  28086   _ 


Compatrr  A  Bailniai  Eqalpmnii  ManalaclBm*  Aan 

Coajidl  oo  Reacarcii  A  Trclmolocv 

Solar  Eb«tI>  Indaacrtea  Aaaa 


Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 

Do 

Oo 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 
Do 
Oo 
Oo 


EUiabrtk  M.  S^U.  815  ICIk  St..  NW.  0587  WaaUnftoa.  DC 
□lea  S.  ^^Ui.  I4M  K  Sinct.  NW  WaaUa^oa.  DC  »885   ... 


1TS8  R  SU.  NW.  0783  Waahlatfoa.  DC  288M  

1738  Kkodt  Uaad  Avr_  NW  Warfllngloa.  DC  2M38 

WalWx  1  Saytlcr,  14M  K  Sb*et.  NW.  1 18M  WMtlapoa  DC  28885 

Sodcty  lor  PtaMlaa  EilacaMaa.  17M  Broadway.  #388  OaUaad.  CA  >4Cir2l28  . 

LyoB  SoBiT.  2SM  P  Sbwt.  NW,  •7M  WMhiMlna  DC  28838  _ — 

vW««  8.  "iiaaOinliii,  IM  ladtaaa  Aw.  NW  WaAli«oa.  DC  28MI  

Imiii  E  '  ■[■iikiiiii    87*1  Gmrlla  Aw_  0781  Sifwr  Sprluf.  bID  28918 . 

Sirwx  P  Soaarabcrf.  2M  Wr«  Adaoa  Sum  f  2825  CUcafo.  a  606M 


-Cenlrr  lor  EIrctrocbrmlcal  SyMema  A  Hydrafn  Rcacarck  . 

E.  DrJ  SmRb  and  Compaov  (Tor  Amrrkali  Aaac  of  Petro- 
Iram  GrotoflaU). 

L  Del  Smith  and  Compaii«  (For  Brillll  A  Aaaodalal    .  

(.  Dr!  Smith  and  Company  (For  CallloniU  iDdrpradeM  (XI 
FVodacvn  Aaao). 

F,  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Cement  Frrc  Tradr  Aaao< 
F.  EM  Smith  and  Company   (For  at>   of  Ajutbein  a>-k 

CenWV 
L  Del  Soilth  A  Co  (For  Ctt>  of  Anaheim  PabUc  UUUttal  ... 
L  Del  Soitth  and  Company  (For  at>  of  Lanoa  Beadi.  CAl 
L  Del  Smith  and  Compant  (For  Oty   of  Lonf  Brad).  CA 

Dept  of  0(1  Properlle*). 
E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Oty   ol  Loof  Beach.  CA. 

Interfovemaiental  Rdaikna) 

t  DH  felth  A  Co  (For  Qrv  of  SanU  Barbara) 

L  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Qtr  of  SanU  btonkal 

E.  Del  Smith  A  Co  (For  (3ty  of  WtorvtUr   CA) 

E  Del  Smith  and  Compaoy  (For  CJMury  of  LA.  Commaalty 

Developmenl  CommMOD). 
L  Del  Soitth  and  Cooapany  (For  County  of  Loa  Angekat  — 
L  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Hidden  Valky  Keaoarra 

toe) 
E.  Del  Smith  and  Company   (For   Loi^  Beach  Naval  Shlp^ 

yard  EmpknTea  Aam). 
L  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Nortben  CalUomla  Power 

E.   Del   ^th   aiKl   Company   (For    Pon   of   Haenemr    CA. 

Omard  Harbor  DMrkt) 
L  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Pon  of  Loaf  Beach.  CA|  _ 

E.  Del  Smith  and  Company  (For  Rancbo  Paka  Verde*)  

L  Del  Smith  and  Coaipany  (For  Stfnal  Undmark.  Inr)  

E.  Del  Soilth  A  Co  (For  Soath  Ora^  Coanty  Cooaortlan) 

AmalfHoaled  Oothlag  A  TextUe  Worken  lintoa  

AmoVan  Paycbltfik  Aam . 

Amerkan  Baalncaa  Coofcreace.  take 

Natkmal  SoUd  WMlea  blanafement  Aiaa   

Amerkan  AdvertMnf  F««lenfloB 


Do 
Do 


Soaneaberi  Aadeiaoa  O-DoaaeU  A  Radrl(BCl.  2M  Weal  Adam  St..  02625  CUcafo.  O.  68SW 
SoriMea  A  Edwarda^  PS.  1281  Third  Ave_  •2SM  Seattk.  WA  88101.3828 


SoathcMl  AlmAa  CoMerrMkia  Coandl.  Boi  821882  Janeaa.  AK  SSW2 
D  Dcaa  Spaftaaa,  1925  N   Lyaa  Soret.  0388  ArUafloa.  VA  22288 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


A  Cok.  1825  N  Lyaa  Sbnl.  0388  Ar«aglaa.  VA  Z2289 


7X8  15tk  Sbeel.  NW  WMhla(k>a.  DC  Z8885  . 


GUben  P  Ipiifct  1275  PtsHytvaala  Ave.  NW.  0381  Waahbl^oa.  DC  28884 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Heahh  Reaearch  Groap  _ 

Nattooal  Aaa  of  letler  Carrkn 

totematkial  Fed  of  Piirfiaabaial  A  Tecbnkal  Ea^aeen  — 
Soonesben  AndenoB  OT>onnell  A  Rodrlfaei  (For  ApBx, 

Inc). 
Sonneiibeti  Ancknoo  O'Doonell  A   Rodrtfaei  (For  Trek 

Bkvek  (joro) 
Sooneabefi  Aodenoe  OT>ooneU  A  Rodrlgaa  (For  Wot 

Bead  Coa^MDV) 

FlonhetaB  Shoe  Co   

Wealera  Pkiaeer.  Inc _____ _- 


Sparkma  A  Cok.  Inc  (For  Air  Tranapon  Ama  of  Abit> 
kan). 

Spartama  A  Cok.  Inc  (For  DeiU  Air  Uaea.  Inc) 

Spartaaaa  A  Cok.  Inc  (For  Emfary-Rkldk) 
A   Cok.   lac    (For    ■ 


A  Cok 
LoalavUk)^ 
Air  TraBBon  Aaaa  of  Amrrka 

Defta  AlrLkwa.tair   ___ 

EmbrHUddk 


Alnrall 


Inc  (For  Reftoawl  Akporl  Aathortty 


Aaaocialed  Baikkr*  A  Coatractotm.  lac   

Kanea    Machta   Zavk   A    DoabnII   (For    Corseratkia    A 

iadtpeMteal  Porwcr  Coallttoa  ol  Amerka.  lac). 
tiMlta  Machla  Zavk  A  Domhrafl  (For  CaaaoUdaOed  Nata 

ral  G«  Servkx  Co.  lac). 
KaBca  MbcUb  Zavk  A  Dombrofl  (For  Naikaal  Fael  Ciaa 

Sapply  Corp). 
KaBea  Machla  Zavk  A  Doaibroll  (For  Nataral  Gaa  Vehkk 

i)- 
Machla   Zavk  A   Dombiofl  (For   Piaakrb   Papen. 


3ISJ8 


I,SSZJS 
IJ88J8 


17  J8 
I4I.S2 

2S.M 
ZSM 


1J88J8 
5.421.7S 

TSMJS 

2l8Jt 
CJ18J8 


25M 
(.634 .87 


1.7«.II 


2JC8.M 

:.6MM 
43MM 

5. OMM 

i  2.075  M 

S.t2S.M 

2.4MM 

66.6C4M 

8.730  .M 

I.5MJ8 
2.4MJ8 


41241 


1.88834 


!.e2».34 
4  183J7 


:.6Sii» 


2.48830 
SMt.43 


71.11 


4  J3S  14 


1. 848.78 

2.288.4* 

371.13 
188.4* 

4757^2 


3,I5«J8 


S«7J8 


488J8 


ItJMM 
6J8tM 

1J88J8 


1 
1 

1JMJ8 

13MJ8 

IJM.M 
I2JS8J8 
2.771J8 
23MJ8 
3.4873* 

44I.M 

22838 

4.12(38 

8*4  3* 


l*JMJ8 
3.15 


348  J7 

148  J7 


157  II 


JMI 
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orladtvktmai  FUI^ 


sini    14  1*  Mraahlmflaa.  DC 


DC  a 

Boi  4« 


Sq«liT  SwMlm  «  Drnpary.  IMl  Priiii»irlvmnU  ^^T  ,  "O*  f  O 

Jaan  St.  PVrrr.  M*  mfc  Slrr»<.  V*  Wa^lnfl. 
VtvtU  E<roter  '*«rk.  MH  "        --■-—"-   tn-aar    >>*    ISM  WMhlnfloo    IX 
2IM  fruHytvuite  An-  .VM.  MM  Maakln^oa.  A.  2M37 


DClMt4. 


238* 


Do 


Do 
Do 


liavid  <OwWk 
H«irr  J 


*M  A1Ik>o  Bcmlrvmrd.  f  2CN 


\rllii(l<Ki    >  A  :22« 


F.  StrvriM,  IM  Sorti  Sl«l»  Serrrt.  I7W  S^  l«ir  <  Hy    IT  IM  1  n 


>WMlra  "i«rwMl,  r-o  [>o«  LokiM  A  AlbrrUoa  IMS  I-rKy third  <«r»«.  "«»  ^_>, 
•«<»^l  «lvr.  Ham  Joor.  «  (Tr,    ISM  Nrw  Yort  Avmar.  NW.  MM-A  Mr>^ll>(lo« 

Do 

Do 

Do 


T\ 


:«MS-4TI» 


Au  E.W   StOM.  131$  D«t«-  •*rm  \>uix1rU    V  *  1314  

Rkhard  i  Storrr    4«23t  AUlbraot  fUf'  Wrilnj   \  *  TSlTt 


Do  

SIrrkrr  Wrlnrt  ^sta^Un.  lot    n?  mji.>»)  S«rTrt    IWM  M<«<>li.lii    HI  «81S 

ItonKkT  f    >«ock»    I  1  I  I    14*  Strrrt.  "<*    »«••  * ••iilo|l«>«.  W    J«»»5    

I  ml  Sa<iak.   Z3»  V>«tll  *«.krT  Drlvr    •!«••  I  htr>r>    "  *•*•*  

Vno  S«ll»v«n    :i  I  I  Wltooo  IV»ilr»«r<l    IS3I   ^rllajloo.  V^  :22tl  .I**" 

fru>rto   J    S«Ulv««     \t  *    *.ln«I  Vrrr^   <ln*i»lr1«    ^A 

SwUlvuD  A  t  raiDwrU.    t7tl   Pma«YlvmnU  Avr  .  VN*    Mti 

vnrrY  Swnbrrg    If  l(  Ifch  Slrm    V»  Wwhlntlaai.  tX 

I>.%kl  *    S«prt     IIH  t  Sjrm,  VW    IM*  »a>hlll(l  ^^ 

IkMUjd  »   S«— »ln     li««  K  VrrrH.  "fW    tit*  ^mhiafrm    IX    IMW 


2130  I 

I  WMtalngliio.  DC 

2M3(     

rx    2tM»4 


S«eh«Tt«ml  A*blll  A  BrrnMn.   1275  Prnn»vtvwil»  Avrri«r    N"V*  VVaslUii^lofi    IX    .1)004  :4»4 

RoarmsrV  V««-ro«-Y    S»«'    "•  «••  »t»r»Ul>rf   *v»     SW  M  a^lnfloo    IX     .-00  .'4  

Swtdlcr  a  Hrrlln.  I'Til.l    !•««  H  Slrr»l    V»    tlM  »>^lii(l<>«    IX    lOOO' 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 

Oiv 


(  «fTW  *   SwlB    Jll  Hi*  *..  W*    «M0  Maahlnfloo   DC  I 

Nm  SwlB    P  II    Boi  M7  ArtlnrtJO.  VA  22216 
sron  «    "vwlrfla*.  1 22  (    >«     V*    II 


IWO  WMhln(l<»    IX    -■•Ml 


Sntmatm.  tar    4M1  Rodnr-*  Pxrham  «o«l  litllr  R<»k    A«  mil 

/    *Jkll*»-l  Sj»x    7?W  MowlcWlo  BKxl    '.jjrlnttVW    V  A  22  I  SO  ______ 

RoobU  1.  I^Kira.  1J23  Pnil*»l»»iil»  Avrp»»    >V«    »:0O  Wi^lngloa.  DC  2MM  . 

Do   

Do  — — 

Do  — — — — 

Do  _____ 

Do  . 

Do  

(.ronr  tA    Ittr    2M»  N    UlhSCrrrt    flOl   Arllii(lua    \A  222ei 


■widra  f-  I.yWw    IMO  M  S4     SW    •7»2  W«hlnr'«.  IX    IMS* 

T    nuh-l  \r,r«o    IMl  (.  S«rT*<    VW    •MO  »— filngtoti    IX    20M5  .^^^.. 

Irrd  H    Ti-liorr    <  o  I)o»  lnhn«  «   AJbrrt»mi   1255  Iwrolvthlrtl  StrrH    "O*   MMtaln(laa    DC  MWT 
Iwnra  M    rrtoruk    Pu   Bni  IMl  4  AHtn|loa    VA  22215 
Irmpo  tntrrvr^rm    hK    P  1 1    Boi  702  160  Tato».  i  « 
Pul  M 


iMrtmImm 
Irodkr     l« 


74170 
NW    tl2M  WMhlofVHi    IX    20M5 


Do  . 
Do  . 

Do  , 
Do  . 
Do 

Do 


Rkhanl  Pxitl  Ir.te,  ISM  K  Sn«t,  NW.  MIS  *»hin*i.«   Ix    2M05 
n»«^VT  Prrrfnn  •  Wood.  ISM  (  Sbm  "m    •2M  w-hln*i.«   ix   2WMS 


l<D 


Si  WnhlnMoo.  IX  2 
*  IVuota  TVkhm.  I«20  Irr  S«  <m  •7M  W anllliialna.  IX 
Kmorik  W  rbonpna  llil  Praonlvuila  Avr  V»  >llh  I' 
|jl»  DflVr.  .W  frrd  rh.^^i«i«    l»l»  PmnwIvmnU  Avr-n.^    NW    fK5«  ^a^lotlou    IX    2( 


PMfVk 


4  World  Tndr  >  roirr  Vr>  Vort    N>    IW4M 

•ad  A^orlMra.  liS  I  3  Rrd  i)mk  Ot    Wam^    i  IH  44484 


Stinoorr  «  <oaialri.  IM  N    Brash  Slrrrl    (2M  P  O  Bni  OS  Tamp*.  Fl  33MI 


r^onpana  Stinoorr  «  <oaialri.  IM  N    Braah  Mrrrl    1200  P  U  Hni  &.»  I 
Anna  VhrooKjo.   1275  Pranrylvaota  Avr    S»    IWI  *a«»llag4.«i    IX    20004 


Do  . 

Do  . 

Bo  . 
Do 

Do  . 
Do 


WVUam  J    TrrftiD    1(12  BrnI  Btraach  (1    FaJk  Charrk.  VA  ZIMI 

I)o 


tkaiVa  H    To«TT    HM  1(411  Strrrt.  V»    »J*3  Mraahll>(lao.  DC 
Trayl 
M  TrMo.  PI)   Boi  SM  Brrkrtn  Soring  Mr-V  2S4II 


Shlrtry  Trartor    1*3  tatf  Z2ik1  Slrm 


(V,    «}«3  WMhlsgtao.  I 
»«-.  fork.  N>   IMl*  _ 


(.rarrtrvT  W    rarWm,  7M  Ikll  S<tT«4.  NW   fit*  Waalihl«laa.  DC  1M« 

I 

aahtafloa.  DC 
DC  MMS 


Tararr   HIS  l(U  ^trm.  -Oft  WaildBfloa.  IX 
*/.  Mil  W< 
Lwry  Taair.  I4M  E^r  <M>t«i.  ■««  Waifcla«l« 


nS5  IVk  Sirm.  VW. 


Mu  Taralparrd 

Taair.  144 
>TTT  (^  1<MI,  l«l(  H  *  .  MW  W 


tLri  J   (forrti.  ITM  M  SUt«4.  VW    f  1111  WaaklaflOK^DC  »«M 
C'nig  t%V«.  IM*  N    ITtk  %lrF«4.  IIIM  AxIkaflUm.  SA  rRM 
lifted  FrraO  Fra*  a  VraKaMr  Aaaa.  IZl  t    *aafcla<lna  M    Alru 


"Mfclagl-n  M    Alruadrta.  VA  22314  . 
I  aa^d  (^a  Pl^  Uar  Co,  PO    Boa   147*  Hoaaloa    tVtTISI  14711 


PO    Boi  432S  (moa.  >A  22M*ltM 
>a.  M*  IIU  Mrm.  VW 
,T  Si    V«r  WiMainJoa  n<   :ooM 


I  alud  SUM  rriratoar  Aaaorladoa.  M*  IIU  SlrrM.  N^    IM*  Waaaia^oa    IM    2»t»  . 
1    1«M  Frr 


Nadoaal  Aadaboo  Vx-lrfY 
AnrHran  Chambrr  <W  ( 
nnaorlai  ScrvVra 
Wltdrroraa  SorV<> 

Planned  Pairolboind  F*d  ot  Ajarrtra    lor   — . 

Exkrn  ■■ramaai  C^krrln  a   Mrllod   iFor   gtacttoaltr  Utn- 

talnaiml  (orp) 
Fi  km  Vaiaaia  i'hrrin  a  MrUott  (Tor  MHropoUtaa  Trail* 

portatloa  AalkorltYV 

Kkm  Sransoa  (brrtii  A  Hrll<nl  iFor  (Vmrl  (  orpi 

Ukm    Sraoiaia   l^Tla   a    «4»l>on    (Tor    Rav»o««>»>od   AJ» 

ailnam  (  orp^ 
NaflooaJ  C  om  i»rowm  Aao  _____________ _^-^ 

T«»    lor  — 

Salloaal  (  oanrll  oa  Trachrr  Rrtlrwnml 

Parama  Brhlr  a  UtlnvT  (For  farrp  Fart*)   

S«rlro  SH>rl  

Ad<«r,  Inr _— 

<  ouaand  (  orp   __ — _ . 

ParilHorp        

SoalbrMI  "—•■-  ANTSA  Uod  ArqulaiHoa  I  naUttoo   Id*- 

Ciaarraltvr  AUlaorr 

Mulll   Maria|<iiaiil    Aaaoriaira    lor  iFor    Ainrrlraii    Aaao  a4 

FmI  Food  Soa  SrrvT  PUia  Oprraloni 
MullVMaaafniinil    Aaaoriaira.   Iix    iFor    Inlrroaltoaai    MUF 

tar*  Fju^allvra  AJan^ 
Philip  Horria,  lor  — 

NalloaaJ  Ap 


Paftarn  (For  No- 


iMBTA) 


Iiakkn  Intrfralrd  Rraoarrra 

Itolt   Mlllrr  a    Aaaoriaira  I  For    Pixu 

tkMlai  NglrlOooaJ  Food  Ajau)i 
Frank  SaUlvao  Aaaoriaira 
M^aarhaarRa  Bay  Tranaportafloo  Aalb<»rlt 
NalkmaJ  Fr^  ol  FrdrraJ  Fjnp4oyr«^ 
Food  Rrararrh  a  Artloa  (  rotrr 
Thaibrr  ProflW  a  Wood  (Tor  titrrr  Bank  AmrrVa) 

Tharhrr  Promn  a  Wood  (Tor  TIT  Bank  Sa>-ln^  FSB)   

rtonh  Amrrlrali  (  o  lor  Uir  a  FtraAll  Inaaranrr   

Claaa  Patk^nf  laalHoIr  

AmrrVao  ArwlraiY  ad  FamlFv  Ptav^rlaiM  

Akin    I. amp   Mraaaa    Flaarr    a    f'rld    ilor    Krrirl    Baraham 

iainl>mi 

AitirrVai]  Bakrra  Aaan  _- _ 

nualorai  (  nalllloa  For  RK  tl  IHom  „_ 

kUf  AodrrYW  a  Forbra  (jnap,  lot        

MaUooaJ  I  oanrll  ol  (  aaMnanllf  ItoapMate 

Rrnrwablr  Farb  Aaai  .„_______ 

Ihkln   Radlrr   Batk   Hart  a   Hrrinrr   Ilor   Hrrrlll  lyBCk  A 


Coinpairr  a  Baalnra  (xjalpairal  Manalanarrra  A; 

Nrw  Ijicland  AnIlMvlamloo  SorletY  

Nal tonal  FaoillY  Plaanln(  a  Rrpmdartlvr  Hraltfe  ; 


TrajaYlvaBiaii  ^AorW  FrdrralWia  --. 

TanHUTD  (»roap  (Tor  Coirflwa  NalaraJ  Br*^  

Taoimrn  (•roop  (Tor  Iny  Rrararrh    lnr|  ..._______ 

Tamroro  (.roap  (Tor-  Drriakia  liM4«hu.  lac) 

PoUanar  Partarra  (Tor-  loimarblnr  (  orp)  —  — 

Tanaarn  droap  (For  LrV  Corp)  

Potomac  Panom  (Tor  SalkxiaJ  NalrltknaJ  Food*  Ajia)  — 

Polcanar  Parlarra  (Tor  ()r«»nlt  Food  AUlanrT  (Of  A)| 

Taaaivo  (.roap  (For  PopJalWJttFjivlpooiarol  Balaarr) 

AmrrVao  Rrlirrra  Ajaa  

ICl  AmrrVraa  

Mtltrr  Brrwtng  (  ooipaDY  _™ —— 

Sirtro  Slr^-l  .___— — __________ 

Nalloual  SIrrI  a  >*lp6alldlni  l  i> 

TmdIrr  a  Bl(ftiK  (bid  (Tor  AmrrVan  Ucvaatd  Practical 
Narara  Ajaot 

Trodkr  a  Bttflna.  Chid  (For  Baarocn.  lac)  

Tmdtrr  a  Blagtaa  Clild  (Tor  <<^jd»aro» 

Trodlrr  (.oldbrTi  A  Btolna  (Tor  Hafo  Boaa  Fiahkim.  toe) 
Trodlrr  (>iMbrr|  a  Blf|laa  (Tor  Joarpti  and  Frlaa   hKl 
Trndlrr  a  BtOInt.  Cl«d(Tor  Mran  lotrraalloaaJ  »aica  Col 

Trodlrr  a  BtClUl*-  ''l>'d  (Tor  SoUrfkallra  (  orp)   _ 

Barma^ba  *rDco^  to  - 

Rlvrr  Bank  Amrrka  

TO  Bank  Saving  FS«  

Amrrlraii  S4alr  of  Ibr  An  Proathrtlr  Al^  _______^___ 

lalmatloaai  Paprr  (  o  ~ 

Gncal  Lakra  Pmdarta,  lar  

Cntal  Slaira  Si    a   SM    Arraa  Hrallb   Wrilarr  A 


Mrw  >ork  UrrramUr  larhaofr 


■(  (  Irarvairr 
iltvr  Slralrflra  (Fn 


AiivrV-aii  iDdrpradral  Rrflam 
a    ladrprndrnt 


trflaladvr    Siralrftra    iFor    C  oji-orraOoo 

Poirrr  (  oaHtkio  al  AmrrVa.  lar  i 
LrfWatlvr  Siralrftra  (Tor  ( oaooUdaIrd   NaJarai  (.m  Srrv 

trr  (o    Incl^ 
Lr<Mallvr  Slrairclra  (For  Drlavao  Lakr  SaaltarY  Malrirt) 
LrtlMadvr  Stralrfira  (Tor  Nalarai  (.aa  Vrhkir  CoaUOoa)  _ 

LrtlalallTr  Siralrftra  (Tor  Prtialrrh  Paprra   lari 

trflajBdYT  S«r»«r(tra  (Tor  Toart)  I  orpi  

rtaltooal  CliikI  Carr  Aaaa 

^taOooai  Ftrarll«  Aid  Sortrty 

Dan  a  Bradatrrrt  .- 

Coaaaanln  Srrvlrr  Sodrtr  _ 

5«rra  Broa,  lar  -. 

ColamtKa  (.m  [>«alrll>atloa  O 
ladMlrtaJ  I  aloa  Drpardnrat 
Fihvt  (  orporatloa 
Mlldrmraa  Sorlrtr 
Naltoaai  RrlaU  Frdrralloa 
trtaa  ladaiCrY  ComBlnrr 


afi-oo 


I  S    Irlrp^koar 
Ihitloa  Plrtarr  < 


I  of  AmrrVa.  lar 


iOM 


4M#7 


l.«S*M 
IAS*M 

3.187  .S* 

i;t47.M 

I7.7U.7$ 


75  73 
(8J3 


tl3T 

I  IMM 
22*  M 

Ti.»7«!m 


I  OMM 
7JISJS 

Tsnm 
tsaiM 


SM.M 


32.2* 
4(3 

J.(75M 
I  (7 1 .33 


7S.I 


M.7I 


injs 


laji 


3J3SM 

13  M 

34»49  6X 

141  M 

•  7T5M 

274  M 

»20M 



II  13IJi7 

87  M 

I3S2* 

I  JMM 
3.M*.M 
l,*4IJ* 


IMM 


IMl  W 

1  M*M 

l.TMM 

tl73J« 

I3.»MM 

211  It 

N)(l.3( 

J«J* 

7(5M 

UZM 

3.77*M 

83*  J* 

S3M-M 


SJMJt 


THM 

727M 


SM*M 

i.iitiN 


7S.M 


•MM 


3*4  73 

MM 

34  3* 
343M 

\]M 
33(ZS 

MM 


3s.n 


I2JM.M 


M2> 

ISJ* 


SKJI 


4.  IMM 

U.7»742 

IJ72.M 


17^ 


MM 
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tcstaatd  T  ValUcn.  8  Ftrrtaal  Sortt  AtnaadrU,  VA  223*5-2M* 

NaK7  Vm  Dora*,  I7M  Nr-  Yort  Art,  NW  WaAlaftaa.  DC  2MM 

Vaa  FlfM  Mctia»  A  Mcndttk  Corp.  4M  &  CapMol  Stnct.  *S2*  WaaUn^loa,  DC  20*«3 

Robm  C  Varak.  cjo  Dam  Lohns  A  Albertaoa  I2SS  Z3rd  Smct.  r«W  WaahlMUo.  DC  2M37 

VenxT  UMm  Boahanl  MOtiaaoa  A  ttand.  ChUL  Ml   ISlb  Sbnt.  NW  «7M  WaAtii|loa. 
IM*S-23*I 


DC 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Nabonl  Aam  of  PoatmaMcta  ol  Ibr  Uohtd  SWc* 

Air  Tranaport  Aaan  of  AumVa 

General  ImtnuBrDt  Corporatkia 

[>alaacD.  lar . 

Amertcaii  Maaram  cf  Nataral  FtMory  — 


AUaatk  RldilMd  Co 
Bell  AtlaoUc  Corp  — 
Central  GuU  


General  AviatkNi  Manaiacliuvn  AaodalSoti 

General  Dynamka  Corp 

(jenCorp 


lovtatnxtit  Cotnpaiiy  Inilltale 

John  F  Kennedy  Cenler  lor  the  PertorailBt  Art*  . 

Mara.  Inc  — 

McDonnell  DoafUa  Oirp 

MDC  HoldlnfE,  Inc 

New  Profrearive  Party 

MBC   

MYNFX  Corp  

Traveien  Corporaboo      — — - 

TRW.  Inc  

l'»C,  Inc 


VTrftnIa  C.  Vrrtli,  IMl  Nordl  Moorr  Sirret  ArUnflaa.  VA  222W  _ - _... 

Vdanleer  Trwteea  of  Not-For^ProAt  Honllala.  1623  Eye  St..  NM.  4810  Waahlnron.  DC  ZOOM 

Mama  Von  GoUunan.  P  O  Boi  (5475  Waahlnflon.  DC  2M33  - 

VoryaSalrr  Srymoar  4  Pcaar.  I82«  L  Street .  "^^  fllll  VVaahlnRlon.  DC  2M36  . 

Jay  J   Vroom,  1 153  ISth  Streel.  MM.  49M  WaahlnRlon.  DC  20005 _ 

Wacner  Htoea  A  Avary.  lac.  I8M  L  Sinet.  MW,  •ft*  Wa*hln|Ioii.  DC  2M36  — 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do   


Wlngi  Holding  inc 

American  Am  ol  School  A*»lnl^i.4i»« 


Anne  Mai4e  WaMi.  1(23  Counectlcol  Ave.  NW  Wahbigtan.  DC  2(03( 

J    Allni  Wampler.  23*1  S.  Jrfferaoo  Davla  Hwy..  4332  7iriln(loa.  VA  22202 


Do 


Jenifer  Warkrnlhlen  Loon.  729  I5(b  StrrrL  'XW  Waahlnfloo.  DC  20M5 

SMan  Warner.  PO   Boi  2ISS2  Junrau.  All  99800-2 

Haahln<loa  (;ai  U(hl  Co.  1 100  H  Si  .  MM  Waahlngloo.  DC  20080   — 

.looaldD.  WalcnuA.  9M  2Dd  Street,  NE.  4109  Waahlnftoo.  DC  20M2  - 
Do 


Do   .... 


R  Walklu.  23t  riiiii  1      r"-  Avr  .  SI,  4504  Waahlnflou.  DC  20002  . 

D   Webb.  14M  Eye  Street,  NH  \Aaahln|lon.  DC  20M5  

Paal  Wrctitrln.  ZX  Mamactaoartti  Avr..  NE.  *S04  Waahlnflon,  DC  20002  .. 
WrU  Oilahal  A  Manr*-  I03  L  Street.  XIW.  I7M  Waahln<loo.  DC  20036 
Artbor  t-  WrtabertrZ2M  F1r«  Bank  Place  Eaal  Mlnnenpolla.  MN  55402 
Robert  A   WrlaamaB.  14SM  Avion  Parkway,  •3M  Cbanlllly,  VA  22021  — 
Paal  S.  Wrller  Jr  .  1*29  K  St..  MW.  41  IM  Waahlnflon.  DC  2*0*6 

Wrilet  Groaifc  iiiVTstieet^  Nvi\  ii^^  DC  2MM 

Do  "7" ~ 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do — _ 

Do  —— 

Do _ 

Do , 

Do 

Do  _________ 

Do  

Do  

Do  ________ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Oirdoa  B.  Whedcr.  I(2S  Connectlmt  Ave.  NW  Waahlnfloo.  DC  2M3(  .-. 

Marfka  L  WhMe.  I4M  Itlb  Street.  NW.  Ml*  Waahlnclou.  DC  20*3( 

S«  WhMe.  412  r\m  St..  SE.  IIM  WmUimioo.  DC  200*3  

Ward  H   WhHe.  (M  Ittb  Street.  XIW.  4M0  Warillaflon.  DC  ZOOM 

Steven  C-  Whttaey.  (M  I7lh  Street  VW  WaahlnTon.  DC  200M  

ILalbJeen  li'~wii^i7T7«  Ew  Sti^irtT'VW^  DC  2MM 

Willie  L  Wlcken  Jr..  IM7  K  Street.  !VW.  MM  Wadilnfloa.  DC  ZOOOC  .. 

WVkwlrr  Oeene  A  Sewarti.  I(M  Weatem  Ave  SealHe.  WA  S8104   

Rkhard  S.  WIettaian.  M*  Ciraol  Street.  42ad  FVnr  Plttabarth.  PA  IS2I9 
Do 


AodiTW  F.  Wliimi.  IMl  BnwhMy  IMZt  Denver.  CO  M20Z 


Do 
Do 


I  H  Wlkeed.  c/o  Dow  Lohnet  A  Albertaoa  I2SJ  23rd  StreeL  NW  Waahlnflon.  DC  2M37 

1  D   WUcoi,  2*1 1  Eye  Street.  NW.  »MI  Waahlnflon.  DC  2**M   — _.-___.. 

Wttey  Rela  A  FMdl^,  177*  K  Street.  "(W,  12lb  Fl.  WaahlnTon.  DC  2MM  _ 

Do  

Davk)  A.  WUktaMon.  1X31  Pewaytvanla  Ave..  NW.  fSt^Tlortb  WaahlMlon.  DC  2**04 

L  John  WUktaaoo.  122S  Ittb  Soeet.  fKW.  f3M  Waahlnflon.  DC  2M3«  

WUUaaoa  Barker  ILnaarT  A  Qalnn.  I73S  New  York  Ave..  NW  Waahlnflon.  DC  2*006  . 

Do — _ __ — 

Do — — 

Do 

Do  ' 

Do — 

Do 

Ler  "111^1    |tfT""'-~"^"'--'-'-r—   DC  ; 


Lraowtl  B.  "llllMii    KII  M  Street,  NW,  42M  WHhia^on.  DC  2**M  . 


Marftr  R.  WUU^  4 1 5  2ad  St..  NE.  fSM  Wiihlaflaa.  DC  20002 
PMilc*  K  Wllllfi,  1722  Eye  St_  I4W.  44040  Waahtnftaa. 

Rnbeit  E. 17*7  L  Stint,  NW.  f3M  Wi 

Kht  WlUaon.  7*7  Broadway.  IlIM  Sao  Dtefo. 


WHfatMloa, 

•aCAKIOI 


DC  2**30-t2*2  . 


Guyana  Alrwav*  Corp  ,.„ 

Ohio  Aan  of  6roadcaalen _ 

National  Ajpicultaral  Chemlcala  Am 
American  Heavy  Ufl  Shlpplllf  Co 


Charter  Federal  Saving  A  Loan  AjHl  _ 

kLabumolo  A  Malany  _ 

National  Beer  Wholeaalen  of  America 
NaUonal  Debt  Repayment  Foandaboo   . 
Heahb  Inaorancr  Aaan  of  America.  Inc  — 

Baaln  Electric  Power  _ 

Loul^ana  Land  and  Expkiratloa  Co  

Aaaodaled  Bollden  A  Coatractofa.  Inc   . 
ScHitbeaal  Alaaka  Ccnaervatloo  Cotmcll 


Mllwankre  Connty-lnlerfovemmental  ReUUooa 

Wlarooatn  CAuntWa  Aam  _ 

WlaronMo  Department  o(  Indutry.  Labor  A  Hnmaii  ltel»' 
tlona 

Center  for  Law  and  Edacatloii.  tnc        

Wlldemeaa  Society 

Center  for  Law  and  Edacatlon.  Inc 

Noranda.  Inc    

Doraev  a  Whltnev  _ 


TrchLaw   Uk  (For  Shotler  A  Um  (For.  Nh 

American  Grain  Inapectlcxi  Inatitale   

Apple  PttKrMOll  AMD   

Allied-Slfnal,  Inc 

American  AlrUnea,  Inc  ______________ 

ARCO  


I  R&D.  be))  - 


Communlcatlooa  SalelUte  Corp  . 
Coopen  A  Lybrand 


Foolhllk  Pipe  Lino  (Yakon)  Lid 

FHP   

Genera]  Molon  Corp  

Monarch  Capitol  Corp  

Motion  Plcliire  Aan  of  America,  Inc  . 

MO  CommanlcatlocM  Corp  

Nabooal  Am  of  Soda)  w'orkert 

Natlooa]  Gypaam  Co   

Vw  Lnfland  Etectrlc  Syttem 

Nova.  An  Alberta  Corp  _____ 

Novacor  diemlcala.  Ud  

Oceank  liulltnle  

Ohio  EdIaoB    

Pyramid  Lake  Palate  Tribe  of  the  Pyrwnid  Lakr  lleaerv» 

tloo 
Refkooal  Planning  CixhiiImIiio  ___________________ 

Stock  Inlonnatloo  Ooap  _ 

TraLnlni  Media  DMribalon  Ajod 

Fieakh  Tnaorance  Ajan  of  America.  Inc 

AModaboo  of  Maxlmam  Service  Telecaalcn,  lac  

Natlooal  Afrlraltaral  Chemlcala  Am __________ 

L3,  Telenbc»e  / 


National  Parka  A  CoMervatloc  AaaodaOon 

WUdenieaa  Society   

Stertlng  Draf.  Inc   _ 

Bethtebeo  Steel  Corp  - 

Arctic  Slope  Reftooal  Corp 


Eckert  Seamant  Cherln  A  MeUotl  (For  Onnrt  Corp) 

Effcert  Seaman  Cberln   A  Mellon  (For   Ravenawood   Ala- 

mlnmn  Corp> 

Kofovaek  A  Aaaodam.  Inc  (For  Bear  Steama.  IncI   — 

Kofovaek  A  AancWe*.  Inc  (Tor  BonnevlUr  PacUtc  Corpi  .. 
Kofovaek  A  Ajaodatea.  Inc  (For  Pttken  A  Eafle  Coandea. 

CokMWiot. 
kMovaek  A  Amodalea.  Inr  (Tor  Woleni  Land  Exchanfr 

BBckWMean  Coitland 
Natlooal  Aaan  of  Stevedores  — 
BMW  of  North  America,  lac  .._ 
Certified  Color  ManalaclBreTa' 

UtiUCorp  UnMed _ 

GefMral  Electric  Co 

Vakaa  Matertak  Co 

BeUSootk  Corp  . 


BooneviUe  Intenattoaal  Corp  — 
Empire  Blae  Craaa  A  Bhe  ShIehl 

Fleet/Nonlar  Flnaacial  Groop 

Hobha  Sbam  Dean  A  WUder 

J.C  Penney  Co,  Inc 


Secartly  Pacific  Natloaal  Bank  . 

Solaao  Water  Aatbortty  

National  Retail  Fedenboa 


BethlehcB  Sted  Corp 

NaUooal  Ama  of  Wheal  Growen  .... 

Tl  It  I  laia Ii  illiaa  Indaalry  Aim 

United  AlrUnea.  Inc 


2J70.7S 
\X1M 
I.Z3I.M 
2,6M.M 
9.0U.M 


1. 687  J* 
2,6M.M 

4SI.M 
X9M.M 
9J75.M 
3.037  J* 

6M.M 


I,1M.M 

2.1K.IS 

7,177  AS 

SZJMJO 

IMM 

22.(2 1  Jt 


1S.0M.M 

36.0MM 

ZJMM 


3,4».M 


iMtM 


UB»M 


4MJ( 


USAM 


I^HAO 
\,TUM 
4,I(2.M 

1377  JO 
1S.*MM 
I5.431J* 


11. 437  JO 

Trsii 

2«0« 
4,(M.(I 


10.7(3.43 


4.»75i9 

1345(M 

3.530  M 

7Jt7S,M 

3.53*  0« 

lt.655  0« 

3.530  M 

I.025.M     _ 

I.S9S.M 

43IA7 

),22fM 

flOM 

947S.M 

204.76 

1. 424.7*      ... 

I2.0M.M 

2.054  J8 

I4M.M 

I8M 

6JM.M 

2»4i3 

MOM 

iM 

3.225M 

77.4* 

3JM0M 

lO.M 

1,27SM 

178.43 

4,M«jM     - 

a.(M.M 

I0.I(8J0 
SMJO 
MAM 


131.45 

C7J( 


30.45 


S.45 


I(  (MM 

flf? 

I!1«TA 

7?  W*0O 

f"^^ 

\.*4AM 

1.440M 

32234 

7*132 
7*132 

52234 

8383J2 

sir.M 

13(632 

8K-.0* 

540  J( 

IM 


54732 
135035 


4C5.72 
23>43fi 


*5.M 


I3*li 
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or  iBdltidaal  tVkt4 


w\torT  1  rtlrr  «  PVkntai,  244S  M  Stoitt,  N>»  *-liii.«io«,  DC  MOT-UI* 


H^f-K WUm.  .   o  r>o»  l-olmr.  «  KIbrratm  1215  Ord  v»r<«rt.  I 

Mlrhv^  J    Wboo    HIS  I8lb  Sj     VW    tj«7  WMhUuloo.  IX    »0«« 


,  DC  MIST 


Lra  M    Mllbrt 

itiaz. 
Do — 

Do  — _____ 

Do  ■■ — 

Do  ___ — 

Do  — — — 

Do  _— 

Do  __ ~ 

Do  _ ~ — — — 

Do — 

tto  _ — 

Do  _ • 

Do  . — — 

Do — — — — 

Do _ — 

Do — — 
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H.R 


33.  DRUG  TESTING  QUALITY 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

0¥  MICHIGA-N 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
)oin  with  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia [Tom  Bliley]  in  reintroducing  H  R.  33, 
the  Drug  Testing  Quality  Act.  This  txll  would 
amend  the  Pubic  Health  Service  Act  to  estat>- 
lish  standards  tor  the  certification  ol  latxjra- 
tones  engaged  in  unne  drug  testing.  It  will  also 
require  drug  testing  programs  to  use  only  cer- 
tified laboratories,  and  it  will  provide  cony- 
prehensive  and  uniform  regulation  of  the  pro- 
cedures and  mettxxte  employed  by  those  lat>- 
oratones  Finally,  it  will  ensure  that  the  legitn 
mate  rights  of  all  interested  parties — the  test 
sutJfect,  the  laboratory,  and  the  program  it- 
self— are  appropriately  protected. 

The  version  of  the  t»\\  we  are  introducing 
today  represents  a  refinement  and  improve- 
ment of  similar  legislation  we  introduced  in  the 
101st  Congress,  also  tseanng  the  number  H  R 
33  Over  the  cxjurse  of  the  last  3  years,  since 
this  issue  came  to  the  fore,  we  have  held 
heanngs  m  tf>e  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  conducted  investigations  of  various 
drug  testing  c^oblems  brought  to  our  attention 
We  have  worked  with  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  with  private 
sector  latx)ratory  organizations  to  help  bridge 
the  technical  and  scientific  differences  that 
have  divided  experts  in  this  field  We  have 
talked  to  dozens  of  labs,  employers,  latwr  or- 
ganizations, equipment  manufacturers,  errv 
ployee  assistance  professionals,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  to  obtain  comments  on  the 
original  version  of  our  bill 

H  R  33  for  the  I02d  Congress  represents 
our  tiest  effort  to  take  those  comments  into 
consideration,  to  take  accxiunt  of  events  in  the 
prolessional  sphere  over  the  last  2  years  that 
have  impacted  on  this  field,  and  still  to  main- 
tain a  (air  balance  among  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  parties.  We  believe  the  legislation 
accomplishes  those  goals 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  ot  Representatives 
has  already  spoken  on  this  matter  During 
consideration  of  the  cximprehensive  crime  con- 
trol bill  on  the  floor  last  fall,  Mr.  Bliley  and  I 
ottered  as  an  amendment  to  that  bill  the  text 
ol  the  onginal  H  R.  33.  It  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  333  to  86,  and  it  was  supported  by 
a  majority  of  Members  in  each  party  We 
woukj  have  liked  the  oppwrtumty  to  incorporate 
in  conferenc^e  the  changes  refleded  in  the  bill 
tseing  introduced  today  Unfortunately,  the 
press  ot  time  at  the  end  of  the  session  and 
the  process  by  which  the  crime  bill  was  han- 
dled made  that  impossible. 

Nonetheless,  we  were  gratified  by  the  broad 
show  ot  txpartisan  support  for  our  amendment, 
and  we  are  cximmitted  to  bringing  our  efforts 


to  fruition  in  ttie  102d  Congress.  Moreover, 
given  the  changes  we  have  made  in  the  bHl, 
It  should  now  be  acceptat>le  to  an  even  broad- 
er range  of  interests. 

It  IS  important  that  we  not  allow  discussion 
of  the  need  for  technical  and  scientific  equality 
standards  in  drug  testing  to  becxime  muddied 
by  arguments  over  wtien,  wtiether,  or  under 
what  circumstances  cjnjg  testing  can  or  shouW 
occur.  These  issues  have  atjsolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  one  another,  and  H.R  33  ttierefore 
steers  clear  of  that  thicket.  Anyone  wtio  uses 
lab  standards  legislation  as  an  excuse  to  get 
into  the  issue  of  testing  itself  serves  only  the 
interests  ot  those  irresponsible  parties  wtio 
would  prefer  for  their  own  reasons  that  there 
be  no  standards  legislation  at  all 

In  tact,  the  argument  over  testing  has  be- 
come largely  irrelevant  as  a  genuine  put>lic 
policy  question.  Drug  testing  has  tiecome  one 
of  Amenca's  growth  industnes,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  serious  questions  atx)ut  the  im- 
position ol  testing  exist,  they  are  either  cx>n- 
stitutional  in  nature — when  can  the  Govern- 
ment order  that  tests  be  done — or  a  matter  for 
managernent  to  work  out  with  latxir  or  resolve 
on  Its  own.  In  a  small  handful  of  States,  test- 
ing IS  restricted  in  various  ways.  But  most  ot 
these  State  laws  were  passed  in  large  meas- 
ure to  counter  the  perception  that  drug  testing 
IS  administered  unfairly  and  unreliably 

That  perception,  widespread  in  many  quar- 
ters, remains  largely  unaddressed  today,  as 
does  the  unfortunate  reality  that  too  many 
players  in  this  game  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.  These  perceptions  will  not  at>ate 
until  everyone  in  the  United  States — execu- 
tives, professionals,  managers,  workers.  Gov- 
ernment agerKies,  athletes,  social  serv-ice  or- 
ganizations, and  anyone  else  whose  hie  drug 
testing  has  touched— gams  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  system  appropnately  to  protect 
their  livelihoods,  careers,  and  reputations 

For  more  than  20  years,  Mr  Speaker,  ordi- 
nary medical  latxiratories  have  been  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Government  and,  although  er- 
rors occur  all  too  frequently,  most  Americans 
trust  the  results  ot  the  tests  their  dcxtors 
order.  Not  so  with  drug  testing  labs.  While  i4 
States  regulate  these  operafions  to  one  extent 
or  another,  the  United  States  has  no  com- 
prehensive, uniform  regulation  of  the  labs  or 
the  people  who  run  them 

In  tact,  to  the  extent  we  have  any  regulation 
at  all,  the  requirements  imposed  on  the  lab- 
oratones  from  States  to  State,  agency  to 
agency,  and  client  to  client  often  conflict,  invrt- 
ing  contusion  and  error.  The  stigma  of  a  posi- 
tive result  can  attach  to  a  test  subject  in  many 
industnes  on  the  basis  of  a  single  unconfirmed 
test,  scientifically  insufficient  to  warrant  any 
action  Employers  often  refuse  to  spend 
money  for  the  professional  review  of  lab  re- 
sults needed  to  make  sure  that  tagel-eaters 
are  not  labeled  heroin  addcts  or  that  dieters 
are  not  branded  sfjeed  freaks 


Even  wfien  drug  testing  programs  are  ad- 
ministered in  good  faith,  the  sheer  ignorance 
of  those  running  the  program  can  tie  astourKt- 
ing  In  one  instance  investigated  by  our  conv 
mittee,  a  nuclear  utility  plant  used  rts  corporate 
medical  officer  to  review  daig  test  results  For 
the  better  part  of  30  years,  this  gentlernan 
practiced  oral  surgery:  while  on  active  naval 
reserve  duty,  he  also  developed  a  speaatty  in 
diving  and  hypertanc  mediane  But  apal  from 
a  1962  military  correspondence  course  m  clini- 
cal laboratory  procedures,  his  23-page  resume 
did  not  list  any  significant  expenence  or  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  identifying  drugs  or  drug 
abusers 

Several  questions  recur  anywhere  and  any- 
time the  specimen  bottle  is  filled  Will  a  proper 
chain  of  custody  be  established  at  the  point  ol 
specimen  collection  ano  tie  preserved 
throughout  the  process"?  Will  a  qualified  lab 
analyze  the  specimens'?  Will  the  lath's  ar\alyt- 
ical  procedures  ensure  accuracy,  integrity,  and 
reliability  o<  results'?  Will  positive  results  be  re- 
viewed by  a  competent  professional  to  avoid 
errors'?  Will  appropnate  confidentiality  be 
maintained'?  Will  persons  harmed  by  errors 
have  a  (air  opportunrty  (or  redress'? 

Those  questions  are  not  being  addressed 
tCKlay  in  any  comprehensive  (ashion  ^or  that 
reason,  we  badly  need  uniform  Federal  regu- 
lation of  drug  testing  laboratones  ano  pro- 
grams— not  to  dictate  whether  and  under  what 
circumstances  testing  can  be  done,  but  to  en- 
sure that  when  it  is  done,  everyone  can  have 
confidence  m  the  results 

H.R,  33  IS  designed  to  address  these  seri- 
ous issues  It  continues  to  use  as  a  mooei  the 
guidelines  promulgated  by  HNS  ir  "98S.  to 
govern  drug  testing  in  the  Federa'  workplace. 
However,  It  also  provioes  (or  some  significant 
departures  from  those  guidelines  to  reflect  ttie 
development  of  an  expert  consensus  on  many 
technical  issues  over  the  last  2  years.  And  it 
has  been  significantly  refined  in  many  other 
respects  described  more  (ully  below. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  m>  fnerio  from 
Virginia  [Mr  BlilEv)  lor  his  Support,  coopera- 
tion, and  involvement  in  this  effort  As  i  noted 
when  we  introduced  this  legislation  together  in 
the  last  Congress,  we  have  put  aside  any  dif- 
ferences we  may  have  as  to  the  utility  and 
propnety  o(  drug  testing  m  vanous  settings  be- 
cause we  share  a  common  goal — assunng 
that  when  drug  testing  is  done,  the  results  are 
reliable,  accurate,  and  fair 

We  will  be  seeking  cosponsors  again  for 
MR,  33  and  plan  to  move  the  bill  throug'"  our 
committee  and  to  the  floor  al  the  earliesi  pos- 
sible date,  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  win  con- 
finue  to  support  us  on  this  important  issue  I 
ask  that  a  summary  of  the  changes  we  have 
made  in  this  version  of  the  tuli,  together  with 
a  complete  section-by-section  analysis  be 
pnnted  in  the  Recx)RD  immediately  following 
this  statement. 


•  This  "bullet     symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  »huh  art  nm  sjxiken  b\  a  Mtmbtr  of  tht  Senate  on  the  floor. 
.Matter  st-t  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  hi   a  .Mernhtr  of  the  House  on  the  HtKir 
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H  R.  33,  Drug  Testino  QtAi-rri'  Act — Sum- 
mary OF  SioNiFicANT  Changes  in  102d  Con- 

ORE88 

S«pcu'ate8  the  lab  certification  projrram 
from  the  rcKulatlons  governing  scientific, 
technical,  and  procedural  rerjulrements  ap- 
plicable to  labs 

Provides  that  with  respect  U)  the  Issues  of 
lab  Inspection,  the  monltorlnK  of  lab  per- 
formance, and  the  conduct  of  quality  control 
and  performance  Lesilnjr  protcrams.  the  cer- 
tification proffram  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  emb<)<lled  In  the 
Sprlnx  1990  NIDA  Consensus  Conference  Re- 
port on  Technical.  Scientific,  and  Procedural 
laaues  of  Employee  DruK  TestlnK 

Requires  that  HHS  establish  criteria  under 
which  State  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
accredltlnK  Iwdles  shall  be  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  to  certify  laboratories  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Act.  Inde- 
pendently nr  on  HHHs  behalf,  with  HHS 
overalRht  In  either  case 

Makes  explicit  the  regulatory  authority  of 
HHS  to  expand  the  list  of  drugs  specified  In 
the  1988  HHS  guidelines,  directs  inclusion  on 
the  list  of  barbiturates  In  CSA  S<  hedules  I 
and  LI.  benzodiazepines,  and  anabolic 
steroids,  and  provides  a  petition  process  for 
other  drugs 

Clarifies  that  regulations  are  not  Intended 
to  address  specimen  collection  procedures, 
but  requires  HHS  to  publish  model  proce 
dures  and  provide  technical  advice  and  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  proper  specimen  col- 
lection. 

Provides  that  with  respect  to  cutoff  levels 
and  certain  blind  performance  testing  re- 
quirements, the  regulations  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  recommendations  embodied  In 
the  Spring  1990  NIDA  Consensus  Conference 
Report 

Ensures  that  no  adverse  action  can  be 
taken  against  a  test  subject  where  a  con- 
firmed positive  result  Is  not  verified  by  a 
medical  review  officer  because  there  exists  a 
legitimate  medical  explanation  for  the  result 
consistent  with  legal  drug  use  or  because  the 
result  Is  sclentlflcAlly  Insufficient  for  fur- 
ther action 

Llmlta  criminal  penalties  to  personn  per- 
forming drug  testing  urinalyses  without  the 
laboratory  certification  required  under  the 
Act. 

Limits  HHS  enforcement  responsibilities 
to  laboratories,  and  provides  authority  to 
Attorney  General  to  obtain  Injunctive  relief 
against  others  who  violate  the  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

Clarifies  that  private  right  of  action  Is 
available  to  address  specified  significant  vlo 
latlons  of  the  Act  and  not  minor  or  technical 
deficiencies 

Adds  contribution  as  an  available  remedy 
in  third  party  actions  based  i>n  consequences 
of  false  ptjsltlve  resultjt  rep»irted  by  labora- 
tories, to  ensure  that  labs  are  not  held  liable 
for  all  monetary  sums  where  other  parties 
may  share  resptmslbllity  for  violations  of  a 
test  subject's  rights 

Clarifies  that  a  State  agency  or  private  ac- 
crediting body  recognized  by  HHS  to  grant 
certiricAtlons  must  certify  any  lab  meeting 
HHS  requirements  under  this  Act.  regardless 
of  whether  the  lab  would  also  meet  addi- 
tional requirements  for  that  agency's  or  prl 
vate  body's  own  certincatlon  or  accredita- 
tion 

f*reempts  State  and  local  laws  that  permit 
iir  re(;iuire  any  conduct  prohibited  by  this 
Act. 
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SECnON-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS  OF  H  R    33 

(As  Introduced  January  3.  1991  — 102d 
Congress ) 
A   bill   to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  standards  for  the  certifi- 
cation   of    laboratories    engaged    In    urine 
drug  testing,  and  for  other  purposes 

Section  I   Short  Title 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    "Drug  Test- 
ing Quality  Act". 

Section  2.  Standards  for  Certification  ot 

laboratories  Engaged  \n  Drug  Testing 

This  section  adds  to  Title  V  of  the  Public 

Health    Service    Act    a    new    Part    E.    titled 

"Drug  Testing  "  The  new  Part  E  consists  of 

new  sections  .S51  through  559 

SECTION  »l   -CERTinCATION  PROGRAM 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  561   requires 
that    the    Secretary    of   Health    and    Human 
Services  (HHSi.  not  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment,  establish  a  program  for  the  cer 
tincatlon    of    laboratories    performing    toxl 
cologlcal    urinalysis    fur    drug    testing    pro- 
grams   Except  as  provided  In  subsection  fb). 
this  certification  program  Is  required  to  con 
form,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  to 
Subpart  C  of  the  existing   HHS  guidelines 
Subpart    C    covers    certification    of    labora- 
tories seeking  to  perform  federal  workplace 
drug  testing. 

Subeectlon  (b)  provides  that  with  respect 
to  the  Issues  of  laboratory  Inspection,  the 
monitoring  of  laboratory  performance,  and 
the  conduct  of  quality  control  of  perform- 
ance testing  programs,  the  certification  pro- 
gram shall  be  consistent  with  the  consensus 
of  expert  scientific  and  medical  opinion  on 
such  matters  The  determination  of  what 
constitutions  that  consensus  Is  ultimately 
the  Secretary's  to  make,  however,  the  legis- 
lation contemplates  that  with  respect  to  the 
Issues  covered  by  subsection  (b).  the  Sec- 
retary, at  least  Initially,  will  adopt  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  the  Consensus 
Report  on  Technical.  Scientific,  and  Proce- 
dural Issues  of  Employee  Drug  Testing,  pub- 
lished by  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration  in  the  spring  of 
1990  (HHS  Publication  No   ( ADM i  90  1684) 

Subsection  (O  requires  that  the  certifi- 
cation program  shall  also:  ili  provide  that 
the  Secretary,  in  considering  applications 
for  certification,  shall  consider  whether  the 
applicant  has  previously  owned  or  operated  a 
latxiratory  which  has  had  Its  certification 
suspended  or  revoked;  (2)  Include  criteria 
under  which  the  Secretary  shall  recognize 
State  agencies  and  private,  nonprofit  accred- 
iting bodies  meeting  such  criteria  to  certify 
laboratories,  or  to  act  on  the  Secretary's  be- 
half In  certifying  laboratories.  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section;  (3i  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  oversee  and  review 
the  performance  of  any  such  agency  or  ac- 
crediting body  recognized  by  the  Secretary, 
and  (4)  ensure  the  Secretary's  access  to 
records  necessary  to  the  performance  of  such 
oversight  and  review 

Subsection  (c)  further  provides  that  unless 
a  laboratory  engages  solely  in  urine  drug 
testing,  the  laboratory  Is  required  to  be  cer- 
tified under  the  Clinical  Laboratory  Im- 
pmvement  Act  (section  353  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  in  order  to  become  cer- 
tified under  this  section 

Subsection  idi  directs  the  Secretary  to  re- 
vise the  requirements  of  the  certification 
program  to  reflect  improvements  In  drug 
testing  methods 

SECTION  542-    PROVISION.S  TV  ENSURE  INTEGRrFi' 
OF  DRUG  TESTINO  PROGRAMS 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  552  requires 
that  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  one  year 
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after  enactment,  issue  regulations  to  ensure 
the  Integrity  of  drug  testing  programs.  Ei- 
cept  as  provided  In  subsection  (b),  these  reg- 
ulations are  required  to  conform,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  to  Subpart  B 
of  the  existing  HHS  guidelines.  Subpart  B 
covers  scientific  and  technical  requirements 
applicable  to  federal  workplace  drug  testing. 
Subeectlon  ib)  requires  the  regulations  to 
(li  treat  any  person  conducting  a  drug  test^ 
Ing  program  In  the  same  manner  as  Subpart 
B  of  the  HHS  guidelines  treats  the  federal 
agencies  to  which  It  Is  applicable,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  subeectlon.  (2)  ex- 
pand the  list  of  drugs  and  drug  classes  for 
which  test  methods  and  cutoff  levels  are  pro- 
vided under  Subpart  B  to  Include  barbitu- 
rates listed  In  CSA  Schedules  I  and  n. 
benzodiazepines,  anabolic  steroids,  and  such 
other  drugs  or  drug  classes  as  the  Secretary 
iletermlnes  under  subeectlon  (ci  may  be  ap- 
propriate. (3)  neither  require  nor  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  a  drug  testing  program,  and 
neither  require  any  person  to  test  nor  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  testing  for  any  par- 
ticular drug  or  class  of  drugs  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  subpart  B;  (1)  provide  no 
specimen  collection  procedures  other  than 
those  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
proper  chain  of  custody  and  to  provide  for 
transportation  of  specimens  to  the  labora- 
tory; i5i  consistent  with  the  consensus  of  ex- 
pert medical  and  scientific  opinion  as  deter- 
mined on  the  Secretary  (but  based  initially 
on  the  Consensus  Report  reference  above), 
establish  appropriate  cutoff  levels  for  each 
drug  or  class  of  drugs  for  both  Initial  and 
confirmatory  tests.  (6)  establish  blind  per- 
formance test  procedures  for  drug  testing 
programs,  consistent  with  the  consensus  of 
expert  medical  and  scientific  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  number  or  percentage  of  speci- 
mens to  be  used  for  this  purpose  i  based  Ini- 
tially on  the  Consensus  Report)  and  with  the 
need  to  ensure  accuracy,  integrity,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  test  subjects;  (7) 
provide  no  Interim  certification  procedures; 
and  i8i  allows  access  by  any  test  subject  to 
certain  relevant  records 

Although  the  regulations  described  above 
will  neither  require  nor  prohibit  establish- 
ment of  a  drug  testing  program,  neither  re- 
quire any  person  to  test  nor  prohibit  any 
person  from  testing  for  any  particular  drug 
or  drug  class,  and  provide  no  specimen  col- 
lection protedures  except  with  respect  to 
chain  of  custody  and  transportation,  sub- 
section (b)  contains  a  savings  clause  In- 
tended to  ensure  that  the  requirements  of 
subpart  B  of  the  HHS  guidelines  dealing  with 
these  Issues  will  continue  to  apply  to  drug 
testing  programs  conducted  by  Federal  agen- 
cies under  E  O   12564 

Subsection  (ci  establishes  a  procedure  by 
which  the  Secretary,  following  periodic  no- 
tice and  comment  or  on  petition  by  an  per- 
son, may  expand  the  list  of  drugs  and  drug 
classes  for  which  test  methods  and  cutoff 
levels  are  prescribed  under  subsection  (bK2). 

Subsection  id)  permits  the  Secretary  to 
take  Into  c<inslderation  any  special  factors 
or  circumstances  applicable  to  the  testing  of 
participants  In  amateur  athletic  competition 
that  warrant  separate  or  different  treatment 
under  the  regulations 

Subsection  (e>  directs  the  Secretary  to  re- 
vise the  regulations  Issued  under  this  section 
to  reflect  Improvements  In  drug  testing 
methods 

SECTION  i53 — SPBClMEa*  COLLECTION 
PROCEDfRES 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  553  directs 
the  Secretary  to  issue  model  specimen  col- 
lection prcKedures  within  one  year  after  en- 


actment for  the  guidance  of  drug  testing  pro- 
grams other  than  those  conducted  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  E.O.  12564.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  pro'vlde  technical  assistance 
and  to  recommend  alternative  procedures  to 
address  the  particular  needs  or  cir- 
cumstances of  Interested  parties. 

Subeectlon  (b)  is  a  savings  provision  ensur- 
ing that  the  speclm.en  collection  procedures 
contained  in  Subpart  B  of  the  HHS  guide- 
lines will  continue  to  apply  to  drug  testing 
programs  conducted  by  Federal  agencies 
under  E.O.  12564. 

SECTION  SM— PROHIBITIONS 

Subsection  (ai  of  new  section  554  prohibits 
any  person  from  performing  any  toxl- 
cologicial  urinalysis  In  connection  with  any 
drug  testing  program  unless  that  person  is 
laboratory  certified  under  section  561 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  several  protec- 
tions for  test  subjects  by  making  It  unlawful 
to  engage  in  certain  conduct,  Including 
breaching  the  confidentiality  of  test  results 
(except  in  certain  specified  circumstances", 
knowingly  altering  or  falsely  reporting  test 
results,  knowingly  adulterating  urine  speci- 
mens, knowingly  performing  or  causing  to  be 
performed  on  a  urine  specimen  a  test  for  any 
medical  condition  or  any  substance  other 
than  drugs  or  alcohol  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  providing  the  specimen  following 
full  disclosure,  taking  adverse  action  against 
any  test  subject  for  refusing  to  give  such 
consent,  taking  adverse  action  against  any 
test  subject  based  upon  a  positive  result  that 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  gas  chroma- 
tographymass  spectrometry,  taking  adverse 
action  against  any  test  subject  based  upon  a 
test  result  that  has  not  been  verified  as  posi- 
tive by  a  medical  review  officer  for  specified 
reasons,  or  otherwise  knowingly  falling  to 
administer  or  conduct  any  urine  drug  test  or 
testing  program  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  certification  program  es- 
tablished under  new  section  551  or  the  regu- 
lations Issued  under  section  552 

The  prohibition  on  testing  for  any  sub- 
stance or  medical  condition  other  than  drugs 
or  alcohol  without  prior  disclosure  and  con- 
sent is  not  Intended  to  refer  tti  tests  for 
characteristics  of  a  urine  specimen  that  are 
Integral  to  assuring  the  integrity  of  the  drug 
test  itself,  such  as  tests  for  pH.  specific  grav- 
ity, or  creatinine. 

SECTION  &»-- SANCTIONS  AND  REMEDIES 

Subsection  la)  of  new  section  556  provides 
criminal  penalties  for  any  person  performing 
a  toxlcological  urinalysis  In  connection  with 
any  drug  testing  program  who  Is  not  a  lab- 
oratory certified  under  section  551 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  civil  penalties. 
to  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary,  on  any  lab- 
oratory performing  a  toxlcological  urinal- 
ysis in  connection  with  any  drug  testing  pro- 
gram that  violates  any  regulation  issued 
under  section  552.  The  Secretary  is  required 
to  refer  violations  committed  by  persons 
other  than  laboratories  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  further  Investigation  and  appro- 
priate action. 

Subsection  (o  authorizes  the  Secretary  or 
Attorney  General,  as  appropriate,  or  any  ag- 
grieved person,  to  bring  actions  in  federal 
district  court  to  restrain  violations  of  sec- 
tion 554(a)  or  any  regulation  Issued  under 
section  552. 

Subeectlon  id)  authorizes  any  test  subject 
who  Is  tested,  or  whose  test  results  are  han- 
dled, in  violation  of.  or  is  deprived  of  rights 
because  of  a  violation  under,  section  554(ai  or 
554(bi(l  m7i,  or  who  is  adversely  affected  by  a 
material  breach  in  an  applicable  chain  of 
custody  under  section  562,  to  bring  a  civil  ac- 
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tlon  In  federal  district  court  for  appropriate 
legal  and  equitable  relief,  including  employ- 
ment, reinstatement,  promotion,  the  pay- 
ment of  lost  wages  and  benefits,  and  dam- 
ages. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  an  action  to  be 
brought  against  a  laboratory  to  provide  In- 
demnincatlon  or  contribution,  as  appro- 
priate, by  any  person  conducting  a  drug  test- 
ing program  who  is  found  liable  to  a  test 
subject  because  of  adverse  action  taken 
against  the  test  subject  on  the  basis  of  a 
false  positive  result.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  bill's  definition  of  the  term  "false  posi- 
tive" has  been  written  to  avoid  any  implication 
that  a  medical  review  officer's  verifwation  of  a 
true  positive  could  result  in  a  judgment  for  in- 
demnification or  contribution  against  a  labora- 
tory, even  where  that  verification  was  improper 
Thus,  for  example,  a  test  subject  who  suffers  ad- 
verse action  after  testing  jMsitive  for  opiates  de- 
spite his  erplanation  that  the  test  result  was 
based  on  consumption  of  poppy  seed  bagels 
might  have  a  claim  under  the  bill  against  the 
person  conducting  the  drug  testing  program. 
However,  if  that  person  recovered  damages,  the 
defendant  would  not  then  have  a  claim  against 
the  laboratory  under  the  bill  for  indemnification 
or  contribution  because  the  test  result  was  not  a 
"false  positive"  as  defined  m  the  bill. 

SECTION  S66— CONSTRUCTIONS 

Subsection  (a)  of  new  section  656  permits 
test  subjects  and  their  representatives  to 
contract  for  standards,  procedures,  or  re- 
quirements more  protective  of  test  subjects 
then  those  provided  under  the  certification 
program  or  under  section  552.  Similarly,  this 
subsection  provides  that  nothing  in  the  new 
Part  E  limits  the  authority  of  the  Secretry 
to  permit  an  agency  or  accrediting  body  rec- 
ognized by  the  Secretary  to  permit  an  agen- 
cy or  accrediting  body  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  561  to  maintain  stand- 
ards, procedures,  or  requirements  more  pro- 
tective of  test  subjects  than  those  provided 
under  the  certification  program  or  under  sec- 
tion 552. 

Subsection  (b).  however,  prohibits  an  agen- 
cy or  accrediting  body  described  above  from 
denying  certification  under  section  551  to 
any  laboratory  complying  with  the  stand- 
ards, procedures,  and  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  section  551 
Therefore,  while  a  laboratory  may  not  seek 
approval  from  such  an  agency  or  accrediting 
body  recognized  by  the  Secretary  under  that 
authority's  own  standards,  the  agency  or  ac- 
crediting body  would  be  required  to  grant  a 
section  551  certification  to  any  laboratory 
meeting  section  56rs  requirements. 

Subsection  lo  provides  that  new  Part  E 
shall  supersede  the  HHS  guidelines  and  any 
other  relevant  law  to  the  extent  that  it  im- 
poses standards,  procedures,  or  requirements 
more  protective  of  test  subjects. 

SEXnON  &5T— PREEMPTION 

Subsection  la)  of  new  section  557  prohibits 
States  and  local  governments  from  adopting 
or  enforcing  any  law  relating  to  the  certifi- 
cation of  drug  testing  laboratories,  or  relat- 
ing to  requirements  for  the  conduct  of  drug 
testing  under  the  certification  program, 
which  Is  different  from  such  certification 
program. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  any  State  or  local 
government  from  adopting  or  enforcing  any 
law  that  permits  or  requires  any  act  prohib- 
ited by  section  554. 

SECTION  558— FEES 

New   section   558   establishes   a   system    of 

certification  fees  to  ensure  that  this  Act  will 

be  budget-neutral.  The  fees  are  authorized  to 

be  used,  subject  to  appropriations,  to  admin- 
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Ister  the  program,  regulations,  and  activities 
provided  for  In  the  Act. 

SECTION  i5»— DEFINITIONS 
New  section  559  defines  the  following 
terms;  blank  specimen,  controlled  substance, 
drug,  drug  testing  program,  false  positive  re- 
sult, person,  performance  testing,  spiked 
specimen,  test  subject,  and  toxlcological  uri- 
nalysis. 

Section  3.  Effective  Date 

Except  as  specified  below,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  would  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. The  prohibitions  on  il  >  the  use  of  a 
non-certified  laboratory.  (2)  the  disclosure  of 
test  results  by  a  person  Involved  in  drug 
testing  or  a  drug  testing  program,  and  (3i  the 
administration  or  conduct  of  any  drug  test 
or  drug  testing  program  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  certifi- 
cation program  under  section  561  or  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  under  section  552.  would  not 
take  effect  for  one  year  following  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  certification  program  under 
section  551 . 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  \TRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i  am 
pleased  to  join  ttie  gerrtlerron  from  Michigan, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Mr.  Dingell,  in  introducir>g  H.R. 
33,  the  Dnjg  Testing  Quality  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion is  similar  to  legislation  we  introduced  m 
the  last  Congress  which  bore  the  same  num- 
ber. 

While  similar  to  last  Congress'  H.R  33  m 
many  respects,  this  new  legislation  contains 
many  significant  changes  which  are  a  direct 
result  of  testimony  received  at  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  ttie  Environment's  heanng 
on  H.R.  33.  It  also  attempts  to  address  some 
of  the  cofK«ms  of  business  arx3  labor  groups 
which  were  raised  dunng  numerous  meetings 
on  this  subject.  Since  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  addressed  many  of  these 
changes  in  his  statement,  I  will  not  discuss 
them  in  detail. 

As  in  the  last  Cor>gress,  this  legislation  is 
premised  on  tfie  belief  that  individuals  wtxj  un- 
dergo drug  testing  are  entitled  to  have  such 
tests  analyzed  t>y  laboratones  that  meet  rea- 
sonable equality  standards. 

The  legislation  this  year  as  in  the  last  Con- 
gress is  based  on  a  couple  of  key  pnnciples 
First,  this  amendment  neither  encourages  nor 
discourages  drug  testing.  It  does  not  address 
urxJer  what  circumstarx^s  drug  testing  is  or  is 
not  appropriate.  The  existing  right  of  an  errv 
p)loyer  to  remove  from  the  job  an  empioyee 
who  may  be  impaired  woukj  not  be  affected. 
The  bill  does  prohibit  an  empkjyer  from  taking 
adverse  action  against  an  employee  tjased  on 
a  positive  screen  that  has  not  been  proven  by 
a  confirmatory  test. 

The  emptoyer  is  not  prohit)ited  from  taking 
action  against  an  impaired  employee  provided 
such  action  is  rx)t  tased  on  an  urxx)nfirmed 
drug  test.  Thus,  the  tiill  preserves  tfie  nght  of 
employers  to  get  impaired  empkjyees  out  of 
safety   sensitive   jobs   immediately,    folkswing 
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whtch  the  ennptoyef  may  pursue  its  usual  pco- 
cedures  with  respect  to  future  emptoyment 

Second,  this  legslatKXi  is  tased  on  the  be- 
lief ttiat  drug  testing  must  be  conducted  ac- 
cofding  to  realistic  starxlards  that  ensure  that 
laboratories  will  analyze  the  tests  accurately 
We  all  know  the  potential  for  ruining  lives  and 
reputations  teased  on  faulty  dnjg  tests 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  ts  not  perfect 
We  have  met  with  representatives  of  many  in- 
dustry and  labor  groups  tfiat  have  suggested 
possiWe  improvements  to  last  Congress'  legis- 
lation. We  have  attempted  to  incorporate 
many  of  those  corKerns  into  this  legislation 
We  are  anxious  to  work  with  all  interested  par 
Ues  to  pass  reasonable  and  responsit)le  drug 
testing  legislation 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )0in  in  cosponsoring 
this  important  legislation 


FEDERAL  CUSTODIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MA.saAfHlKKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  RKfREHENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  reintro- 
duce tfie  Federal  Custodial  Responsib4litY  Act. 
This  t>ll  wouW  release  Federal  agenaes  from 
Superlund  liability  whenever  they  buy  collat 
eral  at  a  loreckisure  sale  in  order  to  fxild  ttie 
property  in  a  custodial  manner  lor  resale  This 
woukJ  remedy  a  situation  wfiere  Federal  agen- 
cies, exerasing  their  legitimate  fiduciary  re- 
sponsitHlities.  are  being  held  responsit)le  for 
cleanup  costs  lor  environmental  tiazards  they 
had  no  piart  in  creating 

The  Federal  Custodial  Responsibility  Act 
amends  section  tOl(20)(A)(iii)  of  CERCLA  to 
exempt  Federal  agencies,  departments,  or  in- 
strumentalities from  ttie  definition  of  owner  or 
operator  for  purposes  of  liability  wtienever  title 
Of  control  is  conveyed  due  to  biankruptcy,  lore- 
closure,  tax  delinquency,  or  abandonment  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  two  of  my  distirv 
guished  small  business  colleagues.  And^  Ire- 
land and  Ike  Skelton.  are  (oining  me  in  re- 
introducing this  critical  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  this  problem  first  came  to  my 
attention  in  1989  wtien  ttie  Small  Business 
Committee  hekj  a  hearing  on  Superfund  liabil^ 
ity  and  its  impact  on  small  txjsiness  linarcing 
A  key  panelist  at  ttiat  hearing  was  Sally  B 
Narey,  General  Counsel.  US  Small  Business 
AdrmntstralKXi  who  discussed  ttie  problems 
CERCLA  created  lor  the  SBA,  indeed  for  all 
Federal  agencies  My  bill.  The  Federal  Custo- 
dial Responstnlity  Act  is  a  direct  result  of  her 
testimooy  Her  testimony  addressed  the  prob- 
lem directly  arxl  succintty,  arxl  I  erx;tose  a 
copy  of  her  remarVs  for  the  Record  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  loin  me  and  Andy  Ireland 
and  Ike  Skeltoi  in  cosponsonng  the  Federal 
Custodial  Responstnlity  Act  of  1 99 1 

STATEMENT    oK     SM.l.V     H      NaREY.     GENERAI. 

Counsel.  U  S  Small  Business  Apminis- 
TRATioN  Before  the  Committee  on  Smaio. 
Bi:siNE8s.  US  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Auoi-ST  3,  1989 

I  want,  to  thank  t.hp  Committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  issues  raised  by 
Ctialrman  iJiFake  In  his  recent  letter  U)  Ad- 
ministrator KiiKeleiter    At  the  request  of  the 
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Administrator,  It  Is  my  prlvileRe,  as  General 
Counsel  of  SBA.  to  appear  before  this  Com- 
mittee today  on  behalf  of  the  Ajrency    The 
foius  of  this  hearing  Is  of  ^eat  Interest  The 
Small    Bu.slnes8    Admlnl.stratlon    has    heard 
from    small    businesses    about    the    problems 
which  have  arisen  for  them  and  their  lending 
institutions  under  the  Comprehensive  Envl 
ronmental   Response,  Compensation  and   Ll 
ability   Act  of  1^)60,   or.   as  It  Is  more  com 
monly   known.  CERCLA  or  Superfund    They 
have  also  expressed  complainta  atxiut  similar 
problems   created    by    other   related    Federal 
laws,  and  by  numerous  environmental  atat 
ates  whu  h  have  tieen  adopted  by  the  states 
These    problems  are   of  significance   lo  SBA 
(jecause  they  directly  Impact  upon  our  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance   Ui  small   busl 
nesses     It   is   clear   that   solutions   to   these 
problems  are  urgently  needed 

IMPUCATIONS  FOR  LENDERS  AND  SMALL 
Bl  SIN  esses 

Under  Section  l(r7(a)  of  CERCLA,  among 
those  persons  who  may  tie  held  to  tie  liable 
for  the  cleanup  costs  of  a  hazardous  waste 
site,  are  the  owner  or  operaUjr  of  that  site 
The  application  of  that  provision  in  the  lend- 
ing context  has  cau.sed  such  concern  among 
lenders  u>  small  businesses  that  it  has  di- 
minished their  interest  In  making  financing 
available  It  has  resulted  in  a  growing  reluc- 
tance by  lenders  to  extend  loans  to  small 
businesses  out  of  the  fear  that  If  a  small 
business  should  fall,  and  its  lender  take  pos- 
session of  the  debtor's  assets  through  fore- 
closure,  settlement,  or  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding, the  lender,  as  an  'owner'  under 
CEKCLA,  is  likely  to  be  required  to  bear  the 
costs  of  any  necessary  environmental  clean- 
up. 

Because  of  this  potential  liability,  a  pru- 
dent lender  will  often  request  an  environ 
mental  audit  of  the  potential  tKirrower  s 
property  upon  submission  of  a  loan  applica- 
tion This  can  cost  several  thou.sand  dollars 
.Small  businesses,  certainly  those  .leeklng 
SBA  financial  assistance,  generally  do  not 
have  sufficient  funds  to  incur  the  cost  of 
such  audits  and  may  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity for  financing  On  the  other  hand,  if 
lenders  finance  these  audits.  It  Is  likely  tha; 
Interest  rates  on  loans  to  small  businesses 
will  rise  to  offset  the  cost.  If  this  should 
occur,  some  otherwise  creditworthy  small 
businesses  may  simply  not  be  able  to  tiear 
the  costs  of  higher  periodic  loan  payments 
and.  as  a  result,  may  not  be  able  to  afford  fl 
nanclng 

Additionally,  small  businesses,  especially 
fledgling  enterprises,  are  likely  to  benefit 
from  their  lender  s  financial  and  entre- 
preneurial advice  after  a  loan  has  l>een  made 
The  lenders  also  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  such 
businesses  \el.  out  of  concern  that  they 
may  be  viewed  as  participating  in  the  day- 
U>-day  operation  of  the  b<jrrower  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  be  considered  an  owner  or  opera- 
t*)r  liable  under  CERCI^,  lenders  may  deter- 
mine that  It  Is  best  not  to  offer  advice  to  In- 
experienced small  businesses  If  unable  to 
protect  their  investments,  these  lenders  may 
simply  decide  not  to  extend  financing 

Finally,  many  small  businesses  have  little 
collateral  beyond  land,  buildings,  machinery 
and  equipment  But  those  are  the  very  Items 
of  collateral  most  likely  to  t*  tainted  If  haz- 
ardous waste  Is,  or  becomes,  present  on  the 
property  Once  a«aln,  a  lender  may  seek  to 
avoid  Involvement  In  a  loan  to  a  small  busl 
ness  for  fear  that  the  collateral  obtained  to 
secure  such  a  loan  is  likely  to  tiecome  taint- 
ed and.  ultimately,  become  valueless  or  give 
rise  to  cleanup  costs  should  the  lender  take 
ownerstilp    of    the    collateral.    As    you    are 
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aware,  cleanup  liability  can  be  imposed 
without  any  degree  of  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  lender  This  potential  outcome  may  be 
sufficient  to  dissuade  many  lenders  trom 
ever  getting  involved  in  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SBA 
If  a  small  business  cannot  obtain  a  loan 
from  a  bank,  it  may  seek  an  SBA-guaranteed 
or  direct  loan  SBA  Itself  does  not  have  the 
expertise  or  funds  to  conduct  environmental 
audit*  to  determine  the  propriety  of  Agency 
Involvement  In  a  particular  loan  trans- 
action Similarly,  if  a  participating  lender 
asks  SBA  to  honor  Its  guaranty  and  buy  Its 
share  of  a  guaranteed  loan.  SBA  has  no  abil- 
ity to  determine  If  the  bank  has  acted  pru- 
dently In  its  treatment  of  environmental  is- 
sues Nor  is  SBA  able  to  discern  if  the  collat- 
eral for  the  loan  has  become  tainted  during 
the  life  of  the  loan  Finally,  we  note  that  at 
least  one  court  case  has  raised  the  Issue  of 
potential  cleanup  liability  as  a  result  of  ad- 
vice provided  a  borrower  by  SBA  employees 
SBA  Is  currently  faced  with  potential 
cleanup  liability  once  it  buys  In  collateral  at 
a  foreclosure  sale  upon  default  of  an  SBA 
borrower  When  SBA  honors  a  guaranty  the 
collateral  for  the  loan  Is  assigned  by  the 
lender  to  SBA  and  either  the  Agency  or  the 
lender,  acting  at  the  request  of  the  Agency, 
proceeds  to  liquidate  the  collateral  When 
SBA  liquidates  a  direct  loan  11  proceeds  on 
Its  own  with  respect  to  its  collateral  Often 
it  is  deemed  appropriate  by  SBA  ttiat  it  buy 
In  collateral  at  foreclosure  In  order  to  hold 
the  properly  in  a  custodial  manner  for  future 
resale  In  order  to  minimize  the  government's 
loss  on  the  default. 

Under  CERCLA  and  other  similar  laws.  It 
Is  possible  that  such  buy  Ins  by  SBA  may 
make  it  the  owner  of  the  subject  properly 
and,  as  a  result,  potentially  liable  for  clean- 
up costs  Even  though  the  SBA  is  a  govern- 
ment lending  agency,  mandated  to  liecome 
Involved  In  risky  loans,  mandated  to  at- 
tempt u>  minimize  the  government's  loss 
upon  a  borrower  s  default,  and  certainly  not 
motivated  by  profit.  SBA  may  be  found  to  be 
a  party  responsible  for  Superfund  cleanup 
costs 

SBA  does  not  buy  In  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  a  portfolio  SBA  does  not 
hold  property  for  proprietary  reasons.  SBA 
takes  possession  of  collateral  and  holds  It  in 
a  custodial  manner  In  an  effort  to  secure  a 
later  recovery  for  the  government  SBA  at- 
tempts to  sell  such  twught  In  property  as 
quickly  as  possible 

Mr  Chairman,  the  problems  I  have  out- 
lined are  very  real  SBA  Is  presently  finding 
lt»elf  Involved  In  hazardous  waste  sites 
around  the  country  as  a  result  of  its  loan 
programs  In  one  situation,  where  SBA  ob- 
tained collateral  through  foreclosure,  we  are 
now  tielng  sued  by  a  state  environmental 
agency  SBA  now  faces  the  possibility  of 
spending  unknown  amounts  of  money  for 
site  cleanups  simply  l)ecause  of  foreclosure 
actions  taken  to  minimize  the  government's 
loss  following  the  default  of  a  small  business 
borrower  We  have  apprised  EPA  of  our  con- 
cerns, and  we  are  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  them  to  you  today 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks  1  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
liave 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINERS  FAIRNESS  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr,  FIELDS.  Mr,  Speaker,  It  is  an  horx)r  for 
me  to  introduce  on  this  the  first  day  of  the  new 
I02d  Congress  the  Merchant  Mariners  Fair- 
ness Act  of  1991.  I  am  also  pleased  ttiat  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  have  joined  with  me  In 
this  important  effort, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  piurpiose  of  this  legislation 
IS  twofold.  First,  it  will  correct  a  nnajor  injustice 
ttiat  has  tieen  perpetrated  on  ttwusands  of 
Americans  wtxj  proudly  served  in  our  U.S. 
merchant  manne  during  WorW  War  II. 

And,  secorxJ,  It  will  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  ensure  that 
our  cargo  preference  laws  are  fairly  and  accu- 
rately enforced. 

Let  me  describe  why  it  is  essential  that  Corv- 
gress  enact  this  legislation. 

While  It  IS  now  nxire  tlnan  40  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  are  still  many 
Americans  wtv3  served  in  the  U.S.  merchant 
manne  wfx)  have  not  received  any  recognition 
or  benefits  for  the  vital  role  they  played  in  that 
conflict. 

Unlike  their  brott>ers  in  uniform.  America's 
merctiant  seamen  came  tiome  to  no  ticker- 
tape  piarades.  They  came  home  to  no  celetxa- 
tion.  In  fact,  little,  if  anything,  was  said  atxiut 
the  contritxjtions  they  made  to  defeating  ttie 
Axis  powers,  keepiing  Europe  and  Asia  free, 
and  preserving  our  freedom  here  in  the  United 
States.  Worst,  these  merchant  seamen  came 
tKime  to  none  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  ttie 
men  and  women  wtx)  served  America  in  uni- 
form. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  know  that  270.000  mer- 
ctiant  seannen  helped  deliver  troops  and  war 
matenal  to  every  Allied  invasion  site  from 
Guadateanal  to  Omaha  Beach.  They  also 
transported  our  troops  back  home  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  and,  when  that  task  was  completed, 
they  carried  food  and  medicine  to  millions  of 
the  workfs  starving  people.  The  price  they 
paid  to  keep  us  free  was  high;  733  U.S.  mer- 
chant ships  were  destroyed;  6,632  seamen 
were  killed,  arxl  609  merchant  mariners  were 
taken  as  pnsoners  of  war.  Indeed,  ttieir  cas- 
ualty rate  was  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
lower  than  our  Marine  Corps,  which  expieri- 
enced  the  higfiest  casuafty  rate  of  any  Ixanch 
of  ttie  military  servrces. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  noted  ttiat  our 
merchant  mariners  were  men  wtio  "returned  to 
their  jobs  at  sea  again  and  again,  because 
they  realized  that  the  lifelines  to  our  Ijattlefront 
would  be  broken  if  they  did  not  carry  out  their 
vital  pari  in  this  gk)bal  war." 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  commenting 
after  ttie  Normandy  invasion  in  1944,  said 
that:  "Wtien  final  victory  is  ours,  ttiere  is  no  or- 
ganization that  will  stiare  its  credit  more  de- 
servedly than  the  merchant  marine." 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  emphatically  stat- 
ed that:  "They  have  contributed  tremendously 
to  our  success.  I  hold  no  branch  in  higher  es- 
teem than  the  merctiant  marine  service." 

Finally,  Adm.  Chester  Nimitz  said  ttiat: 
"Wittxjut  ttiese  merchant  ships  wtxilly  devoted 
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to  winning  ttie  war,  our  sut)stantial  progress 
would  not  have  been  possibte." 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  well-deserved 
accolades,  unfortunately,  our  merchant  sea- 
men became  the  forgotten  patriots  of  Worid 
War  II. 

While  there  have  bieen  attempts  over  ttie 
past  40  years  to  legislatively  provide  veterans 
status  to  these  merchant  seamen,  each  of 
those  efforts  failed. 

A  prominent  advocate  of  such  legislation 
was  Congressman  Thomas  Josefih  Lane  of 
Massachusetts.  In  fact,  on  October  8,  1945, 
Congressman  Lane  made  one  of  ttie  nnost  elo- 
quent statements  on  tietialf  of  our  WorW  War 
II  merctiant  mariners.  Congressman  Lane 
noted  that:  "Men  of  the  merctiant  marine  were 
the  first  to  figtit  and  the  first  to  die.  They, 
above  all  ottiers,  saved  England  when  she 
stood  alone  against  Nazi  aggression  and  was 
tx;t  a  few  weeks  away  from  ttie  starvation 
which  meant  certain  defeat.  In  those  darV 
days  ttie  merchant  marine  was  our  last  and 
only  tiope." 

"Theirs  was  a  constant,  nerve-wracking  vigil 
against  enemy  ambush  that  was  frequent, 
switt  and  deadly.  Many  ships  went  down  with 
many  men.  But  the  lines  never  faltered.  Ttieir 
war  service,  constantly  exposed  to  enemy  ac- 
tion, was  indispensabJe  to  vrctory." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Lane  was  abso- 
lutely correct  in  his  assessment.  Ttiese  men 
paid  a  tremendous  price  in  fighting  for  us,  txit 
tiave  been  forgotten  t>y  us. 

It  IS  also  significant  to  remember  that  in  Oc- 
totier  1941,  President  Roosevelt  Eisked  ttie 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  lift  ttie  tan  on 
arming  merchant  ships.  Less  than  1  month 
later,  Congress  approved  such  legislation. 

In  addition.  President  Roosevelt  issued  an 
Executive  order  estatilishing  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  [WSA]  on  February  7,  1942,  as 
a  civilian  Federal  agency  within  ttie  Executive 
Office  of  the  Presklent.  By  that  order,  all  of  ttie 
functions,  duties  and  powers  conferred  upon 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  with  respect  to 
the  operation  and  requisition  of  vessels  were 
transferred  to  the  WSA.  In  short,  our  merctiant 
seamen  became  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

With  ttiat  tiackground,  we  move  forward  to 
October  2,  1987,  a  day  which  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  all  World  War  II  merchant  sea- 
men. On  that  day,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Louis  S,  Otierdorler  declared  that  the  Penta- 
gon's previous  decisions  to  reject  veterans 
status  for  World  War  II  merchant  seamen 
were  "arbitrary  and  capricious  and — not  supi- 
ported  tiy  substantial  evidence." 

As  a  result  of  this  landmark  court  decision, 
then  Secretary  of  ttie  Air  Force  Edward  C.  Al- 
dridge,  Jr.,  issued  a  statement  on  January  19, 
1988,  which  stipulated  that  service  of  the 
"American  merchant  marine  and  oceangoing 
service  during  the  period  of  armed  conflict, 
Decembier  7,  1941,  to  August  15,  1945" 
stxKild  t)e  considered  active  duty  for  purposes 
of  all  laws  administered  t»y  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  our  Government 
tias  granted  veterans  status  to  some  of  our 
forgotten  merchant  mariners,  the  Secretary's 
decision  to  exclude  ttiose  seamen  who  did  not 
have  an  oceangoing  voyage  prior  to  August 
15.  1945.  is  unjustified  and  cruel. 
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By  establishing  a  so-called  "period  of  armed 
conflict,"  the  Secretary  has  made  a  flawed  de- 
cision which  tias  no  basis  in  law.  The  tenn 
"period  of  armed  conflicr  does  not  appear  in 
Judge  Otierdorter's  34-page  decision  and 
there  is  no  documentation,  no  evidence  and 
no  justificatkxi  for  ttie  August  15.  1945.  date. 

By  selecting  tfiese  dates.  Secretary  Aklridge 
tias  unfairty  penalized  ttiousands  of  Americans 
who  seni'ad  in  our  Nation's  merchant  marine 
during  1945  arxj  1946. 

Based  on  discussion  with  the  US.  Coast 
Guard,  there  are  three  categones  of  merchant 
mariners  wtio  are  adversely  affected  by  Sec- 
retary AkJridge's  deciskxi.  These  include: 
ttiose  wtio  served  in  ttie  U.S.  merctiant  marine 
t)efore  August  15.  1945,  but  dkJ  not  tiave  any 
oceangoing  voyages  prior  to  that  date;  Vnose 
merctiant  seamen  wtx)  were  in  military  training 
on  August  15,  1945;  and  those  wtio  were  irv 
ducted  into  ttie  merctiant  manne  after  August 
15,  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
ttiere  are  over  3.000  merctiant  seamen  wtiose 
applications  for  veterans  status  tiave  been  re- 
jected by  the  Coast  Guard  because  of  Sec- 
retary AkJridge's  decision. 

While  I  have  been  contacted  tiy  a  number  of 
ttiem.  each  shared  ttie  convnon  characteristic 
of  love  of  country  and  a  comnnitment  to  sen/e 
during  one  of  ttie  nxist  difficult  periods  in  our 
Nation's  tiistofy. 

Most  of  ttiese  men  coukl  tiave.  because  of 
their  young  age,  simply  ctiosen  to  avoid  serv- 
ice during  World  War  II.  However,  ttiey  chose 
not  to  and  we  must  not,  even  in  this  late  tour, 
forget  ttiem, 

Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you  why  all  mer- 
ctiant mariners  wtio  served  between  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  December  31.  1946,  should 
tie  granted  veterans  status.  Ttiey  tiave  earned 
ttiat  right  for  ttie  following  reasons: 

First,  ttie  War  Shippng  Administi^ation 
[WSA]  was  in  control  of  all  ship  movements 
fcir  beyond  the  arbitrary  date  of  August  15, 
1 945.  In  fad,  the  WSA  did  not  go  out  of  exist- 
ence until  August  31,  1946.  Until  ttiat  time, 
these  merctiant  mariners  ti^veled  urxJer 
sealed  orders  on  ships  whtch  were  under  ttie 
direct  military  control  of  ttie  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiose  ships  were  not  taking 
pleasure  cruises.  Ttiey  were  transporting  des- 
perately needed  supplies,  including  medcine. 
to  countiies  ttiat  tiad  been  devastated  t^y  war. 
Ttie  ships  and  ttieir  crews  tiBveled  ttiroogh 
tieavily  mined  waters,  like  ttie  MedKerranean 
Sea,  and  on  more  ttian  one  occaskxi  mer- 
ctiant ships  were  sunk  tjy  mines. 

In  fact,  ttiere  were  at  least  1 1  U.S.  merchant 
vessels  damaged   or   k>st   after  August   15. 

1945.  One  of  those  was  the  SS  Jesse 
BilUngsley,  which  was  hit  by  a  mine  off  ttie 
coast  of  Trieste,  Yugoslavia,  on  November  19. 

1946.  One  U.S.  merctiant  mariner  lost  tiis  life 
in  ttiat  explosion. 

In  addrtion,  we  must  remember  ttiat  for  ttie 
U.S.  merctiant  marine,  the  war  did  not  end  on 
August  15,  1945.  Defense  stiipping  actualy  in- 
creased after  that  date  to  1 ,200  sailings  in  De- 
center,  1945,  as  compared  to  ttie  World  War 
II  nxxithly  peak  of  800. 

Second,  wfiile  the  Japanese  indcated  their 
desire  to  suaender  on  August  15,  1945,  tiie 
situation  facing  ttie  U.S.  merctiant  marine  did 
not  radially  ctiange  on  ttiat  date    In  fact  I 
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have  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  on  August  1 5. 
1945.  by  the  US.  Naval  Pacific  Command 
which  states  that  "for  all  merchant  vessels  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  areas.  Japan  has  surrerv 
dered.  Pending  further  orders,  all  exisbng  in- 
structions regarding  defense,  security,  and 
control  of  merchant  shipping  are  to  remain  in 
force  Merchant  ships  at  sea.  whether  m  con- 
voy or  sailing  independently,  are  to  contnue 
their  voyages  " 

Third.  It  was  not  until  December  31,  1946, 
that  President  Harry  Truman  declared  in  a 
press  conference  that  he  was  issuing  Procia 
mation  2714,  which  states  that  'although  a 
state  of  war  still  exists,  it  is  at  this  time  pos- 
sible to  declare,  and  I  find  it  in  the  public  mtei 
est  to  declare,  that  hostilities  have  termi- 
nated" 

Fourth,  It  was  not  until  January  1,  1947,  that 
the  US  Coast  Guard  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  further  eviderK»  that 
World  War  II  was  not  over  on  August  15, 
1945.  since  the  Coast  Guard  Act  of  1915  un- 
antjiguousty  declares  that  "the  Coast  Guard 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  operate  as  a  part 
of  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  ■ 

And,  finally  and  rrxjst  importantly,  all  o(  our 
Federal  laws  that  affect  those  who  served  dur 
ing  the  World  War  II  period  use  the  date  De- 
cember 31 ,  1946 

Mr  Speaker  the  August  15.  1945,  date  sirrv 
pfy  tias  no  t)asis  in  law  In  fact,  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  ol  eviderKe  sug- 
gests tfiat  ttie  correct  and  only  relevant  date  is 
December  31,  i946 

Although  I  do  not  question  the  motives  ol 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  justice  de 
mands  tfiat  Congress  finish  the  |ob  which  Sec- 
retary AWridge  t»gan  That  is  tfie  key  purpose 
of  this  legislation  to  extend  veterans  status  to 
ail  merchant  mariners  wtx)  served  our  coun- 
try's war  effort  between  December  7,  1941. 
and  December  3 1 ,  1 946 

While  our  merchant  seamen  received  let- 
ters, nbbons,  arxj  other  citations  for  their  out- 
standing service,  they  are  entitled  to  more 
tfian  just  these  tokens  of  service  They  de- 
sen/e  not  only  our  respect,  but  they  deserve  to 
be  treated  m  exactly  the  same  rr^anner  as  all 
other  World  War  II  veterans 

The  second  purpose  of  this  important  legis- 
lation is  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1 936  to  ensure  that  our  cargo  preference  laws 
are  interfxeted  to  include  components  or  irv 
gredients  of  equipment,  materials,  commod- 
rties,  or  supplies  that  are  required  to  be 
shipped  on  U  S  flag  vessels 

Unfortunately,  tfiere  have  t)een  certain  irv 
stances  m  recent  years  where  Government 
agencies  have  attempted  to  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  our  cargo  prefererKe  laws  by  creatively 
finding  ways,  like  excluding  components,  to 
avoid  implementing  them 

Mr  Speaker,  the  single  purpose  ol  our 
cargo  preference  laws  is  to  guarantee  tfiat  a 
certain  percentage  of  our  Government  cargo  is 
transported  on  U  S  -flag  vessels  These  are 
not  ambiguous  or  confusing  statutes  and  the 
purpose  of  my  legislation  is  to  remove  any  iin- 
genng  confusion  about  wfvat  is  covered  by  our 
cargo  preference  laws 
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Frankly,  I  do  not  view  this  amendment  to 
the  Merchant  Manne  Act  as  a  significant  modi- 
fication but  sirrply  a  clanfication  ol  what  Con- 
gress had  always  intended  would  tie  covered 
by  this  act 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
introduced  the  Merchant  Manners  Fanness 
Act  In  fact,  this  proposal  is  virtually  ident)cal 
to  H  R  44,  which  I  proposed  in  the  previous 
Congress,  and  which  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  arxJ  Fish- 
enes  Committee  on  two  separate  occasions 

In  addition,  this  legislation  has  tieen  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  it  has  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  thousands  of  Americans 

The  only  difference  in  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  and  ihe  one  reported  by  ttie  Mer- 
cfiant  Manne  Committee  is  the  incorporaton  of 
a  new  section  which  woukj  require  tfX)se 
seeking  veterans  status  to  pay  a  one-time 
processing  lee  of  S30  This  is  in  response  to 
information  provided  by  tfie  Coast  Guard 
which  has  indicated  it  cost  them  S30  to  review 
an  application  lor  veteran  status.  In  short,  my 
bull  wouk)  eliminate  any  administrative  costs 
involved  in  implementing  this  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  after  more  than  40  years,  it  is 
time  we  gave  these  merchant  manne  patriots 
the  recognition  ttiey  have  long  deserved 

While  I  am  pleased  to  reintroduce  this  legis- 
lation arxJ  would  like  to  thank  our  colleagues, 

HtLtN   8ENTLf».   NO«M   LENT,   GRFG   LAUGHLIN, 

Jim  Saxton,  harlev  Staggers,  John 
Rhodes,  Dean  Gallo,  Ed  Feighan,  Bm 
Hughes,  John  Miller,  Bill  Richardson,  and 
Owen  Pickett  lor  joining  with  me  in  this  effort, 
I  hope  we  can  soon  enact  this  bill  into  law  so 
that  these  individuals  can  live  out  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  dignity 

Mr  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  tor  Congress 
to  approve  the  Merchant  Mariners  Fairness 
Act  of  1991 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELAINE  WYNN 
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ored  as  the  1964  Woman  of  the  l^ear  by  the 
Nevada  Dance  Theater  and  received  the 
Easter  Seals  Silver  Ulty  Award  lor  her  chan- 
table  work  in  the  community 

•Vet.  every  Friday,  she  taikes  time  out  of  her 
busy  schedule  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  the 
chikjren  of  her  namesake  school.  Whether  it  is 
eatng  with  the  chiWren,  helping  in  the  physical 
education  classes,  or  teaching  them  how  to 
dance,  she  has  tjecome  an  integral  part  of  tUe 
school  community.  She  has  donated  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  books  and  educational  ma- 
terials to  tt^  school  In  addrtton.  she  bias  tie- 
come  concerned  with  improving  efforts  to  mo- 
tivate students  with  low  self-esteem 

Wt>ether  it  be  in  the  classroom  or  in  the 
community  at  large.  Elaine  Wynn  has  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  chiklren  and  tfie  community 
of  Las  Vegas  The  dedication  of  the  Elaine 
Wynn  Elementary  School  is  a  richly  deserved 
honor  for  this  outstarxJir^  woman  It  is  my 
hope  that  others  will  follow  in  her  example  and 
continue  to  show  us  how  much  of  a  difference 
we  can  truly  make  in  our  communities 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BILBRAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  woman  who  is  not  only  a  cred- 
it to  the  Las  Vegas  community,  but  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  lives  of  the  hundreds  ol  children 
she  fras  come  into  contact  with  I  spjeak  of 
Elaine  Wynn 

These  words  come  on  ttie  eve  of  a  very 
special  occasion  On  January  10,  1991,  the  el- 
ementary school  on  Edna  Avenue,  in  the  city 
of  Las  Vegas,  will  be  officially  dedicated  as 
the  Elaine  Wynn  Elementary  School  This  is  a 
well  deserved  honor  for  a  woman  of  the  cali- 
t)er  of  Elaine  Wynn. 

A  native  of  New  York  City  and  a  graduate 
ol  George  Washington  University,  Mrs  Wynn 
has  not  only  excelled  as  a  wife  and  mother 
but  also  in  business,  cultural  and  service  roles 
within  the  Las  Vegas  community  She  hokjs 
positions  ranging  from  director  of  Golden  Nug- 
get, Inc  ,  and  the  Nathan  Adelson  Hospice  to 
former  coctiairperson  ot  the  United  Way  Cam- 
paign and  board  member  of  the  Nevada  insti 
tute  for  Contemporary  Art   She  has  been  hon- 


PI.ASTIC  CONTAINER 
IDENTIFICATION  ACT  OF   IWl 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

mK  maink 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RF.I'RI':.SENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  that  I  sponsored  during 
the  101  St  Congress  and  which  is  aimed  at  im- 
proving tfie  ability  to  recycle  plastic  containers 
by  establishing  a  national  marking  and  coding 
identification  system  for  plastic  resins 

I  believe  ttie  need  to  expand  tfie  recycling  of 
plastic  products  is  clear  plastics  constitute  tfie 
most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  the  national 
solid  waste  stream  As  we  address  the  current 
solid  waste  cnsis,  and  at  a  time  when  one- 
third  ol  all  landfills  will  close  withm  several 
years,  recycling  of  plastics  and  other  products 
is  a  key  ingredient  toward  a  comprehensive 
Federal  [xogram  designed  to  assist  States 
and  local  governments 

Such  a  coding  system,  first  proposed  by  the 
picistics  industry,  has  already  been  adopted  by 
several  States,  and  many  additional  States,  in- 
cluding Maine,  are  now  also  studying  the  mer- 
its ol  such  a  system  By  requiring  such  a  ccxi- 
ing  system  lor  plastic  containers  on  a  national 
level,  this  legislation  will  facilitate  an  expan- 
sion in  the  volume  of  plastic  products,  and  in 
the  reuse  of  [jlastic  resins  by  manufacturers 

The  Plastic  Container  Identification  Ad  in> 
poses  a  simple  identification  system,  which 
the  plastics  industry  woukJ  be  required  to 
adopt  by  January  i,  1993  Other  basic  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  as  follows 

All  plastic  containers  sold  must  be  marked 
with  a  molded  symtx)l,  identifying  its  resin  con- 
tent, to  ease  separation  for  recycling 

Six  easy-to-read  marking  symbols  would  be 
used,  covering  most  of  the  plastic  containers 
now  in  wide  use 

Violators  would  be  penalized  under  the  rules 
for  food  established  by  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agerx;y  must 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  within  6  months 
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on;  First,  a  pronx»tion  arxJ  education  plan  to 
support  this  coding  system,  arxJ  the  recyclabii- 
ity  of  piastics  of  all  kinds  and;  second,  rec- 
ommendations on  policies  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  nonrecyclable  arxJ 

nonbiodegradable  plastk:  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  plastic  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plas- 
tic products. 

The  annual  volume  of  plastics  entering  the 
municipal  solid  waste  stream  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  from  a  level  of  800  million 
pounds  In  1960  to  over  21  billion  pounds 
today.  The  use  of  plastic  resin  products  has 
grown  dunng  this  same  time  period  from  a 
level  of  6.3  billion  pourxls  to  an  estimated  57 
t)illic>n  pounds. 

Growing  public  corx»m  about  the  prevalent 
use  of  plastic  pkackaging  and  tfieir  effect  on 
the  environment  necessitates  a  more  sensible 
use  of  plastics,  starting  with  efforts  to  greatly 
expand  their  recyclability.  Today,  over  20  per- 
cent of  plastic  soda  bottles  are  already  recy- 
cled. Expanding  this  level  to  make  recycling 
economically  viable  for  most  other  plastic  con- 
tainers can  be  accomplished,  but  requires 
large  quantities  of  plastics  that  are  horiK)- 
geneous  by  resin  type. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  and  support  tfie  Plastic  Container 
Identification  Act.  as  one  important  remedy  to 
our  national  problem  with  solid  wastes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COM- 
PREHENSrV^E  LONG-TERM  CARE 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  01 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing my  Comprehensive  Long-Term 
Care  Incentives  Act  of  1991,  to  promote  a  pri- 
vate-public partnership  to  stimulate  the  long- 
term  care  market. 

In  tfie  larger  debate  over  health  care,  long- 
term  care  has  quckty  become  a  costly  and 
compelling  concern  lor  everyone.  Older  Amen- 
cans  and  their  chikJren  fear  becoming  des- 
titute and  demoralized  by  a  disabling  Illness. 
Long-term  care  policy  requires  irx^ntives  and 
options  to  succeed,  not  anotfier  ill-conceived 
bureaucratic  entitlement  program.  Planning 
afiead  for  the  possible  expenses  of  chronic 
care  must  become  a  customary  rite  of  aging. 

I  wrote  an  article  for  the  December,  1990 
issue  of  Chief  Finarxaal  Officer  [CFO]  maga- 
zine describing  ttie  public-private  partnership 
long-term  care  concept  embodied  in  my  legis- 
lation (H.R.  5090).  In  response  to  that  article, 
a  life  insurance  planning  manager  in  Portland, 
OR.  wrote  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
RELO  and  others  as  follows: 

Robert  Heestand  &.  Associates. 

Portland,  OR.  December  6.  1990. 
Re:  H.R.  5090— Long  Term  Care  Insurance. 
Senator  Mark  Ratfield. 
Har:  Building.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  am  writing 
today  In  response  to  the  enclosed  article 
about  Long  Term  Care  Insurance  written  by 
Rep.  John  T.  Rhodes  m.  This  proposal  Is  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  progressive  federal  policy 
and  should  be  viewed  In  a  serious  and 
thoughtful  manner. 
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There  is  ample  evidence  thai  this  will  not  go 
away.  An  incentive  approach  makes  more 
sense  than  a  costly  arxJ  Inefficient  addition  to 
the  Medicare  program.  There  is  ample  evh 
dence  as  well  that  employer  sponsored  bene- 
fits, even  wtien  provided  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
are  widely  accepted  by  the  general  pubilic. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  craft  a  piece  of 
legislation  today  that  could  pertiaps  head  off  a 
collision  with  the  growing  numbers  of  ttie  ekSer 
population  who  will  demand  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  care  of  this  problem  through 
tfie  entitlement  system. 

The  Insurance  industry  is  ready  to  play  an 
active  role  in  this.  Our  Informal  research  has 
shown  that  people  are  concerned  and  inter- 
ested in  addressing  the  issue.  Let's  solve  this 
problem  now  with  a  partnership  of  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Heestand 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  responds  to  the 
near-universal  desire  of  frail  and  chronically  ill 
persons  to  remain  in  familiar  surrourxJings. 
with  control  over  their  lives,  whenever  pos- 
sible. This  bill  shifts  the  Institutional  btas  of 
Medicare  and  Medicakj,  as  well  as  private 
long-term  care  policies,  by  providing  incentives 
for  utilizing  fiome  and  community-based  care. 

I  congratulate  ttie  Congress  in  working  to- 
ward reform  in  this  area  by  restoring  Medcare 
mammography  screening,  extending  in-home 
respite  care,  expanding  hospice  care,  Institut- 
ing stronger  Medigap  insurance  fraud  and 
atxjse  penalties  and  a  Medigap  consumer  hot- 
line, arid  for  provkJing  tiome  intravenous  drug 
therapy  benefits  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act  [OBRA]  of  1990. 

Tfiose  were  important  steps  forwarded  to- 
ward meaningtui  LTC.  But,  frankly,  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Private  insurance  compa- 
nies and  txjsinesses  fiave  shown  their  willing- 
ness to  become  actively  involved  in  long-term 
care.  My  legislaton  provkles  needed  incerv 
fives  ttiat  would  p)romote  ttie  development  of 
respKjnsive  and  thoughtful  long-term  polk:ies. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  important  legislation.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today: 

Rhodes  'CoMPREHENsrvE  Lono-Term  Care 
Incentives  Act  of  1991  " 

(Background  and  Explanation,  January  3, 
1991) 

This  bill  IS  a  modified  version  of  H.R.  5090. 
the  ■Comprehensive  Long-Term  Incentives 
Act  of  1990".  which  Congressman  Rhodes  in- 
troduced in  the  lOlst  Congress. 

Several  LTC  provisions  contained  H.R.  5090 
were  subsequently  Incorporated  in  identical 
or  similar  form  in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  (OBRA)  of  1990  (H.R.  583&P.L 
101-506).  and  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  (S.  sea-P-L.  101-625). 

The  portions  of  H.R.  5090  included  in  OBRA 
90  are: 

Restore  Medicare  Mammography  Screen- 
ing. 

Extend  In-home  Respite  Care. 

Expand  Hospice  Care. 

Reimbursement  for  Certain  Intravenous 
Drug  Therapy  Services 

Medigap  Insurance  Fraud  and  Abuse  Pro- 
tectiona'"Hotllne". 

The  portion  of  Rhodes"  H.R.  5090  which  was 
incorporated  in  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  of  1990  was: 
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Concept  of  Reverse  Mortgage  which  could 
be  used  to  help  acquire  LTC  insurance  cov- 
erage (Demonstration  Project). 

Congressman  Rhodes  was  pleased  that 
many  of  these  important  LTC  related  provi- 
sions which  were  Included  In  his  original 
H.R.  5090,  were  subsequently  incorporated  in 
the  Reconciliation  and  Housing  bills.  Those 
are  Important  steps  forward.  However,  more 
remains  to  be  accomplished  to  provide  fur- 
ther incentives  for  the  development  of  and 
purchase  of  much  needed  LTC  for  seniors  and 
others  who  find  themselves  burdened  with 
unforeseen  and  financially  devastating 
health  care  challenges. 

The  modified  Rhodes  LTC  Incentives  bill 
which  Is  being  introduced  today,  is  essen- 
tially identical  to  H.R.  5090.  except  for  the 
provisions  that  have  already  become  law. 

The   following  provlsionB  are  included  In 
the  "Comprehensive  Long-Term  Care  Incen- 
tives Act  of  1991" 
title  I— tax  treatment  of  long-term  Care 

(LTCl  INSURANCE  PLANS 
Treatment  of  LTC  Insurance 
A  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(IRCi  to  treat  qualified  LTC  insurance  the 
same  as  accident  and  health  Insurance  for 
purposes  of  tax  deductions  on  individual  In- 
come tax  returns. 

B.  Allows  employers  under  the  IRC  to  offer 
employees  qualified  LTC  insurance  as  a  tax- 
free  fringe  Ijenefit.  The  employer  contribu- 
tion would  be  deductible. 

C.  Excludes  from  gross  Income  amounts 
withdrawn  from  Individual  Retirement  Ac- 
counts (IRAs)  or  401(k)  Plans  for  purposes  of 
purchasing  qualified  LTC  insurance 

D.  Allows  the  non-taxable  exchange  of  life 
insurance  policies  for  qualified  LTC  insur- 
ance. 

Employer  Funding  of  Medical  Benefits 

A.  Encourages  companies  to  establish 
health  benefit  accounts  for  retirees  and  their 
spouses  and  dependents.  Provides  a  tax  de- 
duction for  the  employers'  contributions  to 
the  accounts. 

B.  Defines  funded  reserve  accounts  and 
vesting  requirements  to  qualify  for  tax  de- 
duction of  premiums  jiald,  including  special 
rules  (excise  tax>  on  allocated  assets  not 
used  to  provide  retiree  health  benefits 

Reverse  Mortgage  Insurance  for  Older 
Americans 
A.  Technical  amendment  to  the  National 
Housing  Act's  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gage insurance  demonstration  project  pro- 
viding that  the  long-term  care  insurance 
purchased  cannot  exceed  96%  of  the  cost  of  a 
median  priced  single  family  home  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  health  and  Human 
Services!. 

Income  Tax  Credits 

A.  Provides  a  S2000  refundable  credit  for 
custodial  care  of  certain  dependents  in  the 
taxpayer's  home. 

B.  Allows  a  taxpayer  to  receive  a  refund- 
able credit  for  expenses  for  LTC  services  pro- 
vided to  certain  independent  persons  requir- 
ing such  care.  This  is  a  credit  against  tax 
imposed  in  the  amount  equal  to  26%  of  the 
qualified  LTC  expenses,  not  exceeding  S2000. 
but  only  permitted  for  those  below  150%  of 
the  proverty  level. 

TITLE  n— FEDERAL  NATIONAL  LONO-TERM 
REINSURANCE  (XIRPORATION 

A.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  authorize  the  incorporation  of 
the  Federal  LTC  Reinsurance  Corporation, 
which  will  have  a  Board  of  Directors  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons;  three  appointed  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States,  and  six  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  alockholders 

B  The  Corporation  shall  provide  for  the  re 
Insurance  of  Insurance  cnmpanles  for  ex 
traordlnary  loss  In  the  payment  of  benefltj* 
for  quaime<l  l.TC  Insurance  Exempts  the 
Corporation  from  Stat^-  renrulatlon  and  tax 
liability  for  the  purposes  wf  stimulating  th'- 
private  LTC  Insurance  market  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  terminal*-  aft>T  10  veani 


IN  HONOR  OF  FRANK  B  CAPONE 
OF  HOLMKS.  PA 

HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  WE  LOON  Mr  Speaker,  i  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Frank  B  Capone.  who  on  the 
15th  of  this  month  will  be  installed  as  the  68th 
State  president  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tKXi  of  Realtors 

Mr  Capone  has  been  active  m  the  real  es 
tate  business  for  over  30  years  As  a  member 
of  the  Delaware  County  Board  of  Realtors,  he 
chaired  or  served  on  every  conimittee  of  the 
board,  one  of  which  received  a  commendation 
from  Governof  Thornbcirq  in  May  1981  lor  its 
program  to  fight  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  His 
dedication  led  him  to  the  position  of  txiard 
president  m  1981  and  realtor  of  the  year  in 
1982 

Mr  Capone  has  served  his  fellow  Penn- 
sytvania  realtors  well  and  is  most  deserving  o1 
this  recognition  and  honor  His  chairmanship 
of  the  Standard  Forms  Committee  and  his 
service  as  vice  president  m  '984  arxl  '985 
were  invaluable  to  the  continued  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Realtors. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr  Capone  has  brought  guid- 
arx;e  and  leadership  to  the  realtors  of  Penn 
sylvania  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  he  as- 
sumes the  presidency  of  this  outstanding  or 
ganization  l  am  proud  to  pm  with  nearly 
30.000  Pennsylvania  realtors  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  exceptional  man  and  extending  my  tiesi 
iMtshes  to  him 


CONGRESS'  REAFFIRMATION  OF 
THE  SECOND   AMKND.MENT 

HO.N.  PHIUP  M.  CRA.NE 

OK  II.LINOI.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRt^SENTATlVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  have 
once  again  introduced  legislation  to  reaffirm 
congressional  support  for  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Because  this  year  is  the  t>centennial  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  re- 
aflirm  our  tjelief  in  the  rights  that  all  Americans 
are  entitled  to  under  the  Constitution.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  ensure  that  our 
Ffjunding  Fattiers'  intentions  in  creating  the 
second  amendment  remain  intact 

The  second  amendment  slates  "A  well  reg- 
ulated Militia.  taeing  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  tree  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  Keep 
and   bear   Arms,    shall    not   be    mfnnged  "    It 
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would  be  a  grave  in|ustice  to  compromise  or 
surrender  the  nghfs  to  which  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers dedicated  their  Irves  There  are  few  is- 
sues in  this  country  that  are  more  emotional  or 
less  understood  than  an  individial's  nght  to 
keep  and  bear  arms,  and  it  is  disheartening  to 
see  any  erosion  of  these  rights  when  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  Constitution  clearly  intended  to 
guarantee  an  individual's  freedom  to  protect 
himself  Our  aiminal  justice  system  has  far 
higher  pnonties.  especially  given  the  exces- 
sive Federal  txidget  defiat.  than  to  spend  its 
time  and  nnooey  depriving  people  of  the  nght 
to  use  a  gun  for  hunting,  target  shooting,  and 
lawfully  protecting  themselves  against  tres- 
pass 

We  must  reiecl  any  attempts  to  restrict 
American  citizens  from  deferxjing  themselves 
and  their  property  Any  erosion  of  this  right  is 
a  severe  threat  to  one  of  our  basic  freedoms 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  Currently  po- 
lice protection  is  reactive  and  is  only  guaran- 
teed in  txoad  terms  Since  the  U  S  criminal 
justice  system  has  obviously  not  demonstrated 
the  ability  to  provide  adequate  public  safety, 
we  simply  cannot  in  all  good  conscience  pre- 
vent individuals  from  protecting  themselves 

Let  us  face  ttie  facts — guns  do  not  kill  peo- 
ple, people  kill  people  An  manirru^te  object 
should  not  be  tilamed  lor  the  crime  of  a 
human  After  all,  do  we  (>lam«>  the  automobile 
or  the  driver  in  a  hit-and-run  accident'' 

Criminals  will  have  access  to  guns  no  mat- 
ter wtiat  we  legislate  it  is  the  innocent,  law- 
abidinq  citi/en  that  is  victimized  by  gun  control 
legislation  for  he  then  tDecomes  easy  prey  tor 
criminals  Instead,  criminals  should  be  given 
harsher  mandatory  sentences  when  commiting 
a  crime  with  a  gun  I  suggest  that  States  inv 
pJement  'Use  a  gun.  go  to  prison"  and  other 
simihar  legislation  to  punish  those  who  atxise 
their  second  amerKlment  right  by  commiting 
crimes  with  a  gun 

In  the  year  ot  bicentennial  of  ttie  Bill  of 
Rights.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  column 
included  in  the  November  13  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  m  hopes  that  it  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  purpose  of  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Moreover.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  cosponsoring  my  reso- 
lution in  order  to  put  Congress  on  record  ttiat 
It  will  unphokj  our  second  amendment  rights. 
The  Right  To  Keep  Firearms 
(By  Michael  K  McCabe) 
FotTner  Nixon  administration  solicitor 
general  Erwln  Grlswold  indulged  a  slashing 
attack  on  the  Second  Amendment's  right  to 
keep  and  t)ear  arms  (op-ed.  Nov.  4)  Sparing 
few  Invectives,  he  dismisses  it  as  a  •phantom 
right"  posing  "no  tiarrler  to  strong  gun 
laws  " 

Grlswold's  truculence  Is  not  well  taken;  in- 
deed, he  would  tie  well-advised  to  consider 
remedial  instruction  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
His  implausible  "analysis,  "  which  relies 
upon  one  Supreme  Court  case  that  Is  on 
point— and  two  cases  that  decidedly  are 
not^reflects  weak  legal  scholarship  and  a 
thinly  veiled  rationalization  of  an  emo- 
tional, unreasoning  aversion  to  the  private 
ownership  of  firearms. 

History,  clearly  anathema  to  Grlswold's 
analysis,  dictates  a  contrary  conclusion.  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  In  his  classic  treatise  on 
the  common  law,  recognized  that  the  right 
to  keep  arms  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense 
was  a  "primary   law  of  nature"  that  could 
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not  be  "taken  away  by  the  law  of  society  ' 
The  right  U>  keep  arms  for  this  purpose  was 
considered  tiaslc  by  the  drafters  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Under  the  Ninth  Amendment,  such 
rights  at  common  law  were  preserved  Thus, 
the  keeping  of  private  arms  for  self-defense 
exists  independent  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment 

The  Second  Amendment  served  two  addi- 
tional purposes  First,  the  mlUtla,  in  addi- 
tion U)  Its  utility  for  purposes  of  defense, 
would  also  serve  as  a  counter-tialance  to  the 
distrusted  standing  army  What  was  the  "ml- 
Mtla  "*  George  Mason,  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  reflected  the  common  con- 
temporary understanding  of  the  term  when 
he  said  that  It  consisted  simply  of  the 
whole  people." 

The  Second  Amendment  also  served  the 
higher  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  people 
would  remain  armed  and  resistant  tf>  tyr- 
anny. Thomas  .Jefferson's  famous  observa- 
tion that  the  "tree  of  litwrty  must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  tyrants"  merely  suggests  a 
commonly  held  belief  The  language  that 
would  support  Grlswold's  interpretation  was 
suggested  by  Roger  Sherman  and  specifically 
rejected  by  the  drafters 

Grlswold's  sweeping  dismissal  of  those 
scholars  the  conclude  that  the  Second 
.\mendment  confers  an  Individual  right 
would  surely  surprise  anyone  who  has  read 
The  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Amis,'  a  re- 
ixirl  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  US  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
11982).  which  stated  "The  conclusion  is  thus 
Inescapable  that  the  history,  concept  and 
wording  of  the  Second  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Its  interpretation  by  every  major  commenta- 
tor and  court  in  the  first  half-century  after 
Its  ratification.  Indicated  that  what  Is  pro- 
tected is  an  Individual  right  of  a  private  citi- 
zen to  own  and  carry  firearms  in  a  peaceful 
manner." 

The  one  case  in  this  century  squarely  de- 
rided on  the  Second  Amendment,  the  1939 
Supreme  Court  case  of  United  States  v.  Mil- 
ler, certainly  does  not  support  Grlswold's 
theory  The  court  In  Miller.  In  refusing  to 
take  judicial  notice  that  a  short-barreled 
shotgun  had  "some  reAsonable  relationship 
to  the  preservation  or  efficiency  of  a  well- 
regulated  mlUtla.  "  merely  concluded  that 
that  particular  firearm  did  not  warrant  Sec- 
ond Amendment  protection.  Does  Miller  then 
stand  for  Grlswold's  proposition  that  the 
only  militia  that  may  have  guns  is  the  "or- 
ganized" militia? 

Decidely  not.  To  the  undoubted  discomfort 
of  those  who  perpetuate  the  collective 
right"  canard,  there  is  Increasing  recogni- 
tion that  the  Second  Amendment  may  actu- 
ally mean  what  it  8ays--and  t)ear  arms  shall 
not  be  Infringed,  "  Prof  Sanford  l.*vlnson.  in 
a  1989  Yale  Law  Journal  article  titled  "The 
Embarrassing  Second  .Amendment."  suggests 
that  the  drafters  did  indeed  recognize  the 
Second  Amendment  as  conveying  individual. 
not  collective,  rights  Also  apparently  escap- 
ing Grlswold's  scrutiny  is  a  textual  analysis 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  case  of  United  States  v  Verdugo- 
Urquldez  (1990),  In  which  Chief  Justice 
Rehnqulst.  writing  for  the  majority,  notes 
that  the  term  "the  people'  has  the  same 
meaning  in  the  Fir?r  Second,  Fourth,  Ninth 
and  10th  Amendments 

Griswold  s  argument  to  restrict  the  Bill  of 
Rights  sugge.sts  in  exercise  In  consistent,  al- 
beit defective,  reasoning  His  argument  that 
government  (despite  the  Second  Amend- 
ment) should  "protect"  the  people  against 
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strongly  of  his  argument  in  the  famous 
"Pentagon  Papers  '  case— that  the  govern- 
ment (despite  the  First  .Amendment  could 
also  "protect"  the  people  against  the  "pubh- 
cAtlon  of  Information"  History  records  that 
the  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with  Griswold. 
Grtswold's  philo.sophy  of  individual  rights 
should  disturb  anyone  who  has  witnessed  the 
fruits  of  tyranny.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  cre- 
ated as  an  inalienable  and  perpetual  shield 
again.st  government  abuse,  including  judicial 
abuse.  II"  it  is  possible  to  convert  the  Second 
Amendment  Into  a  "phantom.  "  then  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  any  other  fun- 
damental guarantee  of  liberty  stands  on 
stronger  ground 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  MUGRIDGE 


HON.  DAVTD  L  BOMOR 

OF  MirH:r..\.s- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REI^RESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  individual  and 
my  good  friend.  Mr   Richard  Mugridge. 

Rick  has  been  a  hard-working  individual  in 
Michigan's  I2th  District  for  some  time  now  I 
have  come  to  know  him  through  his  extenswe 
work  on  my  campaigns  and  know  he  has  al- 
ways been  there  to  help  me  His  commitment 
to  my  campaigns,  however,  is  exceeded  by 
his  commitment  to  his  union. 

In  1968  Rick  tiegan  working  for  Michigan 
Bell  Shortly  thereafter  he  t>ecame  active  in  his 
CWA  Local  4014  He  t)ecame  an  election 
committee  member  in  1972. 

In  1976,  Rick  received  a  great  honor  from 
his  fellow  members  when  he  was  appointed 
chief  steward.  He  was  then  elected  vice  presi- 
dent in  1981  for  a  3-year  term.  In  1984,  CWA 
Local  4014  and  4008  merged.  Rick  has 
served  as  vice  fxesident  of  the  north  area  for 
the  past  6  years 

Rick  serves  on  the  election,  bylaws,  legisla- 
tive, and  mobilization  committees.  His  hard 
worV  arxj  dedication  have  earned  him  respect 
and  success.  He  has  t)een.  through  the  years, 
a  tireless  channpion  for  his  fellow  union  mem- 
bers. 

Rick  has  been  a  loyal  volunteer  of  mine 
since  my  first  campaign  for  Congress.  I  am 
txxxxed  to  call  him  a  friend  and  proud  to  have 
his  support  I  hope,  arxJ  expect,  tt^t  Rick  and 
I  will  starxj  shoukler  to  shoulder  in  the  many 
challenges  to  come. 


rNTRODUCTION  OF  THE  "BEEPER 
BILL" 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mrs.  COLLINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  ttiat  is  intended  to  help 
put  a  dent  in  the  ease  with  which  the  Nation's 
iUegai  narcotcs  trade  is  carried  on.  The  Tele- 
communk^tions  Drug  Enforcement  Act  of 
1991  would  alk}w  law  enforcement  officials  to 
obtain  a  court  order  to  cut  off  the  mobile  con> 
murwcations    servce    of    persons   the   police 
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have  pirobatjie  cause  to  believe  are  using 
those  devices  to  participate  In  the  Illegal  drug 
market. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  as  communica- 
tions technology  has  advanced,  so  has  the  so- 
phisticated use  of  new  communications  de- 
vices by  persons  involved  in  the  illegal  drug 
market.  The  use  of  digital  voice  and  message 
t)eepers.  mobile  cellular  telephones  and  fac- 
simile machines  in  the  drug  trade  is  very  high 
and  growing.  A  law  enforcement  official  in  the 
District  ot  Columbia  estimates  that  90  percent 
of  the  people  arrested  in  the  city  for  drug  deal- 
ing have  beepers,  and  that  an  estimated  25 
pagers  are  confiscated  each  week  which  have 
been  used  in  the  drug  trade.  The  use  of  these 
devices,  together  with  the  use  of  public  tele- 
phones, has  made  the  job  ot  investigating  and 
identifying  drug  traffickers  a  difficult  task.  The 
legislation  that  l  am  proposing  will  allow  law 
enforcement  officials  to  obtain  a  coun  order. 
based  on  probable  cause,  to  disconnect  the 
n-iobile  communications  service  to  persons  the 
police  have  reason  to  t)elieve  are  using  the 
equipment  for  illegal  purposes. 

Obviously,  we  must  utilize  all  means  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs. 
Since  there  is  vast  evidence  that  otherwise 
useful,  convenient  and  innocuous  devices  are 
being  used  to  perpetuate  the  drug  trade,  we 
must  attempt  to  stop  this  practice.  While  I  do 
not  have  any  notions  that  this  measure  will 
stop  drug  dealers  in  their  tracks,  i  bo  believe 
i!  will  be  yet  another  hurdle  or  hindrance  in 
their  dirty  business.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure 


INTERNATIONAL  FUND  FOR  IRE- 
LAND AND  THE  NUCBRIDE  PRIN- 
CIPLES 


HON.  EUOT  L  LNGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  take  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  ihe  elimination  of  job  discrimi- 
nation In  tbe  rxxth  of  Ireland.  My  b>ill  stipulates 
that  organizations  receiving  financial  support 
from  the  American  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Ireland  wouW  be  required  to 
abide  by  the  MacBride  principles  of  fair  em- 
piloyment. 

When  I  visited  Ireland  in  ttie  summer  of 
1989,  representatives  of  the  mirwrity  Catfxjik; 
community  raised  corx^ms  about  ttie  adminis- 
tratwn  of  the  IFI  and  indrcated  ttiat  the  S20 
millk>n  annual  funding  level  from  ttie  United 
States  was  simpty  contritxiting  to  continued 
discriminatk)n  against  ttie  Catfiolk:  minortty. 

The  MacBride  principles,  developed  and 
very  successfully  promoted  by  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Caucus,  are  similar  to  ttie  Sullivan  prin- 
ciples utilized  to  combat  discrimination  In 
South  Africa.  The  MacBride  principles: 

First,  prohibit  cSscrimination  based  on  reli- 
gkMJS  affiliatkxi; 

Second,  provide  for  ttie  protecton  of  minor- 
ity emptoyees  at  the  workplace; 

Third,  ban  provocative  sectarian  and  poUtn 
cal  emblems  from  ttie  workplace; 
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Fourth,  establish  layoff,  recall,  and  temii- 
nation  procedures  which  do  not  favor  particu- 
lar religious  groups. 

Fifth,  prohibit  job  reservations,  apprentice- 
ship restnctions,  and  differential  employment 
cntena,  which  discnmmate  or  the  basis  of  reli- 
gion or  ethnic  origin; 

Sixth,  develop  training  programs  that  will 
prepare  substantial  numt>ers  of  minority  em- 
ployees for  managerial,  supervisor,  administra- 
tive, clencal.  and  technical  jobs 

My  bill  would  help  ensure  that  American  tax- 
payers' money  is  not  used  to  further  discrimi- 
nation in  Ireland.  At  no  time  should  the  United 
States  support  anti-Catholic  discrimination,  but 
in  particular  during  this  era  of  extreme  budget 
constraints  we  must  ensure  that  every  dollar  is 
utilized  effectively. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  STRUCTURE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

OF  PENNSVLV.'kMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  CLINGER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced the  Federal  Budget  Structure  Act  of 
1991. 

Before  descnbing  the  p>rovisions  of  this  leg- 
islation, however,  i  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  valuable  assistance  of  Charles 
Bowsher,  tfie  Comptroller  General  anc  his 
staff  in  helping  to  develop  this  legislation  The 
Comptroller  continues  to  play  a  valuable  lead- 
ership role  in  improving  our  antiquated  finan- 
cial management  practices 

The  Federal  Budget  Structure  Act  simply 
seeks  to  identify,  define,  and  present  separate 
operating  and  capital  components  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  to  distinguish  tsetween  Fed- 
eral funds  and  trust  funds,  while  maintaining  a 
unified  budget.  It  is  not  yet  a  perfect  piece  of 
legislation,  but  fiopefully  it  will  help  fuel  a 
needed  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reiterate  tfiat  this  legis- 
lation seeks  to  retain  a  unified  txxlget.  This 
proposal  does  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  defrcit  through  nx>re  smoke  and 
mirrors  by  taking  capital  expenditures  off- 
budget.  A  unified  budget  is  maintained. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  provide  what  the 
existing  budget  does  not — adequate  informa- 
tion on  ttie  revenues,  expenditures,  surplus. 
defkat  amounts,  and  financing  requirements 
for  capital  activities  of  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  also  attempts  to  provide  a  distinction 
between  Federal  furxls  and  trust  funds,  and 
tietween  capital  and  operating  activities  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  hinder  identifying  the 
resources  needed  to  meet  ttie  Government's 
capital  infrastructure  needs. 

The  benefits  of  a  capital  budget  are  many 
Ttie  private  sector  and  a  large  majority  of 
State  and  local  governments  have  set  a  finan- 
cial exannple  of  ttie  directkxi  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shoukj  folkjw.  A  capital  budget: 

Focuses  attention  to  a  greater  degree  on 
ttie  deteriorating  physical  infrastructure  of  ttie 
NatkMi  and  alk>ws  us  to  make  more  rational  in- 
vestment dectskxis; 

Promotes  intergenerationa)  equity  by  bur- 
dening future  generations  with  debt  service 
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only  for  activities  that  provide  future  tar^iWe 
t)enefits — capttal; 

Provioas  more  equitable  budget  treatment  of 
capital  activities  by  avoiding  the  current  front- 
end  loading  of  ttie  full  costs  in  the  first  year; 
arxj 

Shows  that  borrowing  to  finance  capital  in- 
vestnnents  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  Nation's  assets. 

A  capital  txidget  that  remains  part  of  the 
unified  budget  may  also  help  us  Isetter  defir>e 
"What  IS  a  balanced  budget?"  As  we  move  m 
the  direction  of  a  balanced  budget,  we  need  to 
rrxjre  fully  explore  whelfier  it  makes  sense  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  balance  its  annual 
budget  under  current  bookkeeping  practices. 

Efforts  to  improve  Federal  financial  manage- 
ment and  better  identify  capital  activities  will 
bear  directly  on  the  quality  and  danty  of  the 
financial  information  that  we  use  to  make 
Ijodget  decisions. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  continues 
to  debate  reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
budget  process  reform,  arxl  nrore  However, 
all  this  may  be  to  no  avail  unless  we  recog- 
nize the  most  fundamental  problem— the  lack 
of  accurate,  timely,  and  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral tinarKial  information 


EXTENSIONS  <)l     KINLAKKS 

of  the  I02d  Congress  to  oversee  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  law.  identify  its  shortcomings, 
correct  its  flaws,  and  ensure  that  the  founding 
principles  of  the  law  are  realized  to  their  fullest 
extent.  The  Quality  Child  Care  Demonstration 
Act  IS  designed  lor  such  a  purpose,  and  I  erv 
courage  my  colleagues  to  join  in  our  efforts  to 
txing  the  finest  chikj  care  available  to  all  fami- 
lies by  cosponsonnq  this  important  legislation. 


DECLARATION  OF  EL  SALVADOR 


THE  QUALITY  CHILD  CARE 
DEMONSTRATION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

UF  CALIKUKMA 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  JanuaTy  3.  1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  Representative  Nancv  Johnson,  of 
Connecticut,  to  reintroduce  the  Quality  Child 
Care  Demonstration  Act.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  establish  a  model  child  care  grant 
program. 

In  the  sweeping  child  care  legislation 
passed  last  Congress,  one  of  tfie  major  prin- 
ciples at  the  foundation  of  the  bill  was  that 
parents.  Stater,  and  localities  are  tsetter 
decisionmakers  than  the  Federal  Government 
on  how  to  care  for  children. 

The  idea  behind  the  Quality  Child  Care 
Derrxjnstration  Act  is  to  identify  successful 
chiW  care  centers  at  ffie  lrx:al  level  and  use 
their  expertise  to  set  up  a  network  of  commu- 
nity and  family  day  care  centers.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  good,  practical  ideas  anc<  experience 
already  out  there  m  the  private  sector  which 
we  should  try  to  tap  into.  This  legislation  is  an 
outgrowth  o1  tfie  child  care  challenge  cam- 
paign conducted  in  Ventura  County  with  Corv 
gresswonwn  Nancy  Johnson. 

The  legislation  we  are  reintroducing  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  local  initiatives  and  ex- 
pertise to  be  recognized  and  then  applied  to 
other  areas  Under  tfie  bill,  outstanding  chikJ 
care  centers  wouW  recerve  lalock  grants  to 
provide  support  and  trainir>g  for  other  centers 
in  their  area. 

During  the  I01st  Congress,  the  Quality 
Child  Care  Demonstration  Act  was  included  in 
tfie  House  of  Representatives'  child  care  legis- 
lation, but  was  unfortunately  dropped  m  the 
conference  in  the  final  weeks  of  tfie  second 
session 

With  the  passage  of  major  chikl  care  legisla- 
tion last  Congress,  it  will  be  the  responsitnlity 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  .7.  799/ 

Mr  HYDE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  need  for  free- 
dom loving  people  to  strongly  support  the  ef- 
forts of  El  Salvador's  President  Alfredo 
Chfistiani  in  his  country's  brave  struggle 
against  the  Mantist  FMLN  has  tieen  recently 
memonalized  by  a  declaration  signed  by  the 
Presidents  of  Guatemala.  Honduras.  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  tfie  text  of  this  important 
document: 
•  Declaration  on  Ei.  Salvador'  Issued  by 

THE    Central    American    Presidents    in 

PuNTA  ARENAS.  Costa  Rica  on  17  Decem- 
ber 1990 

The  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica.  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  NlcaraRua.  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficult situation  that  prevails  In  the  fraternal 
nation  of  El  Salvador,  a  situation  that  was 
worsened  over  the  past  few  da.vs  due  to  the 
actions  of  the  FMLN  (Farabundg  Marti  Na- 
tional Llljeratlon  Front i.  which  have  af- 
fected the  civilian  population  and  have  led 
to  a  qualitative  escalation  of  the  armed  con- 
flict through  the  FMLNs  use  of  sophisti- 
cated and  highly  destructive  weapons: 

KecallinK  the  commitments  of  the  Central 
American  governments  within  the  esquipulas 
process  with  regard  to  their  commitment  xo 
promote  a  ^ease-fire  and  national  reconcili- 
ation and  according  to  which  dlaloKue  should 
prevail  over  violence  and  reason  over  rancor, 
taking  into  account  that  the  correspondlnK 
governments  would  begin  a  dialogue  with  all 
disarmed  opposition  groups  and  with  those 
that  have  embraced  the  amnert.v  law,  "... 
and  to  conduct  all  the  necessary  efforts  to 
attain  an  effective  cease-fire  within  the 
framework  of  the  constitution:" 

Once  a«aln.  recognizing  the  efforts  of  Sal- 
vaJoran  President  Alfredo  Cristiani  since  1 
June  1989  to  end  the  Salvadoran  armed  con- 
flict through  dialogue  with  the  FMLN  and  to 
attain  full  incorporation  of  this  armed,  rebel 
group  into  the  peaceful  and  democratic  life 
of  the  country; 

Reiterating  that  peace,  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  development  are  teased  on  respect 
for  a  country's  legal,  constitutional  order, 
which  should  be  modified  only  through  the 
corresponding  legal  means  and  by  the  legiti- 
mate authorities  elected  by  and  representing 
the  people's  sovereign  will  as  freely  ex- 
pressed in  the  election  processes: 

Reasserting  the  need  for  peace  that  has  re- 
sulted from  reconciliation  and  permanent 
stability  throughout  Central  America  to  at- 
tain the  social  and  economic  development 
our  nations  demand  and  that  we  cannot  at- 
tain due  to  the  existence  of  conDicta  in  some 
of  the  region's  countries,  and  especially  due 
to  the  situation  that  prevails  In  El  Salvador: 

Talcing  into  account  that  the  dialogue 
process  between  the  Salvadoran  Government 
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and    the    FMLN   has    been    hindered   by    the 
FMLNs  persistent,  violent  actions; 

Recalling  the  San  Isidro  de  Coronado  dec- 
laration in  which  it  was  decided  to  involve 
the  international  community  in  the  Salva- 
doran peace  process  through  the  presence  of 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General,  who 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tions for  the  dialogue  between  the  Salva- 
doran Government  and  the  FMLN  to  be  re- 
sumed, and  to  contribute  toward  the  success- 
ful development  of  that  dialogue: 

Praising  and  recognizing  the  valuable  par- 
ticipation of  UN  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar.  under  whose  auspices  the 
Geneva  agreement  was  signed  on  April  1989. 
which  allows  the  resumption  of  the  Salva- 
doran peace  process  and  in  which  the  two 
sides  have  asserted  their  good  faith  and  will- 
ingness to  seek  a  definitive  solution  to  the 
armed  conflict  through  negotiatlone: 

Emphasizing  the  constructive  position  the 
Salvadoran  Government,  which  has  agreed  to 
hold  open  and  serious  talks  on  all  topics  in- 
cluded in  the  peace  process  agenda,  including 
that  of  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  !s  established  by  the  con- 
stitution; 

Slating  that  the  FMLN's  attitude  within 
the  dialogue  has  prevented  attaining  a 
prompt  solution  to  the  armed  conflict  and 
that  the  FMLNs  new  offensive  violates  the 
agreement  on  human  rights  signed  In  San 
Jose.  Costa  Rica  on  16  July  1990  which  estab- 
lished a  commitment  to  prevent  all  actions 
or  practices  that  endanger  people's  lives, 
honor,  safety,  and  freedom; 

The  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica.  Guatemala. 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  agree; 

1.  To  support  the  Salvadoran  people's  will 
for  peace,  democracy,  and  reconciliation, 
which  has  repeatedly  been  expressed  over  the 
past  few  years  through  honest  and  plura'lst 
elections. 

2.  To  recognize  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment's political  resolve  and  compliance  with 
the  com.nitments  to  attain  peace  and  de- 
mocracy within  the  framework  of  the  proce- 
dure to  establish  firm  and  lasting  peace  in 
Central  America  of  Esquipulaa  11  and  subse- 
quent declarations,  especially  those  of  Tela 
and  San  Isidro  de  Coronado. 

3.  To  reassert  their  resolute  support  for 
Salvadoran  President  Alfredo  Crlstlanl  and 
his  reiterated  and  continuing  efforts  to  at- 
tain peace  through  peaceful  means,  such  as 
dialogue  and  negotiations. 

4  To  reiterate  the  need  to  immediately 
and  effectively  fulfill  the  a^eement  on 
human  rights  and  to  praise  President 
Cristiani's  rirm  resolve  in  this  regard. 

h  To  recognize  and  emphasize  the  valuable 
efforts  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  Dlrec- 
•mt  toward  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Salva- 
doran conflict,  which  threatens  peace  and 
stability  in  Central  America. 

6.  To  condemn  the  violent  actions  of  the 
FMIiN.  which  have  inflicted  death  and  grief 
upon  the  Salvadoran  civilian  population  and 
serious  damage  upon  the  country's  economic 
Infrastructure 

7.  To  demand  that  the  FMLN  lmme<ilately 
halt  the  use  of  sophisticated  weapons,  such 
as  those  used  in  its  recent  offensive,  and  to 
ask  the  U.N.  observer  group  in  Central 
America  to  promptly  conduct  the  necessary 
investigations  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
aforementioned  weapons. 

8  To  vigorously  demand  that  the  FMLN 
observe  an  Immediate  and  effective  cease- 
fire, thus  proving  its  political  resolve  to 
reach  agreements  that  would  lead  to  firm 
and  lasting  peace  In  the  region,  as  soon  a.s 
possible  and  to  demand  that  the  FMI.N  rp 


frain  from  hindering  elections,  give  up  the 
armed  struggle,  and  rejoin  the  democratic 
life  of  the  country. 

To  ask  all  the  people  and  governments  of 
the  world: 

1.  To  firmly  and  resolutely  support  this 
Central  American  Government's  Initiative, 
the  legitimate  expression  of  the  will  of  i'us 
people. 

2.  To  contribute  with  the  efforts  toward 
convincing  the  FMLN  of  the  absolute  need  to 
negotiate  and  take  advantage  of  the  willing- 
ness to  talk  shown  by  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment to  attain  peace. 

3.  To  contribute,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  process  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
conflict,  by  ceasing  all  military,  economic, 
logistical,  and  public  assistance  that  the 
FMLN  still  enjoys  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

For  their  part,  the  presidents  commit 
themselves  to: 

1.  Supporting  with  their  actions  the  nego- 
tiations carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General. 

2.  Becoming  a  follow-up  mechanism  in  the 
negotiating  process  between  the  government 
and  the  FMLN  to  contribute  toward  promot- 
ing the  objectives  proposed  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  and  democratic  solution  in  El  Sal- 
vador, in  accordance  with  agreements 
reached  by  the  parties. 

3.  Conducting  efforts  directly,  and  through 
Central  American  diplomatic  representatives 
'oefore  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  DAS  Permanent  Council 
and  Secretary  General,  to  obtain  their  sup- 
port for  this  initiative.  Also  to  request  polit- 
ical and  material  support  for  this  Initiative 
from  governments,  churches,  and  other  orga- 
nizations. 

4  Supporting  these  efforts  and  promoting 
Intensive  diplomatic  activity,  in  a  joint  and 
coordinated  manner,  before  the  entire  inter- 
national community,  particularly  before 
those  governments  that  have  links  and  inter- 
ests in  the  Salvadoran  conflict. 

5.  Instructing  foreign  ministers  to  agree, 
as  soon  as  possible,  on  measures  and  actions 
to  attain  the  objectives  specified  in  this  doc- 
ument. 

Finally,  the  presidents  agree  on  stressing 
the  urgency  of  immediately  putting  an  end 
to  the  conflict,  the  continuation  of  which 
can  only  bring  more  mourning  to  the  people 
of  Central  America. 

Puntarenas.  Costa  Rica. 

17  December  1990 

(Signed)  Marco  Vinicio  Cerezo  Arevalo. 
President  of  Guatemala.  Rafael  Leonardo 
Callejas.  President  of  Honduras.  Violeta 
Barrios  de  Chamorro,  President  of  Nica- 
ragua. Rafael  Angel  Calderon  Fournier. 
President  of  Costa  Rica. 

The  declaration  was  also  signed  by  Salva- 
doran President  Alfredo  Cristiani.  and  Pan- 
amanian President  Guillermo  Endara.  as 
honor  wiine-ssi  and  observer. 


THE  EXTON  BYPASS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  be- 
fore ttus  distinguished  body  that  I  may  bring  to 
tfie  attention  of  the  newty  assembled  I02d 
Congress  tfie  parannount  infrastructure  corv 
cem  of  my  constituents  in  Pennsylvania — the 
Exton  bypass. 


Unprecedented  commercia!  and  industrial 
Q'owth  IP  the  rural  and  suburtan  areas  be- 
tween the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  Lancastef 
PA,  nav-e  swollen  surface  transportation  de- 
mands tar  t>eyond  the  capacity'  of  US  Rouie 
3u  where  it  passes  thiough  Exion,  PA  West 
of  Exton,  Route  30  is  a  tojr-lane  expressway; 
east  of  Exton,  traffic  flows  on  a  modern  nigfv 
way  with  fully  controlled  access.  The  5.5-mile 
segment  of  U.S.  Route  30  which  passes 
through  the  heart  of  Exton  is  the  weak  link  in 
this  highway  of  national  importance.  It  is  a 
transportation  coronary  of  congestion  and 
gridlock. 

The  solution  is  the  Exton  bypass.  It  will 
complete  the  U.S.  Route  30  corridor  t)y  con- 
necting the  Coatesville-Downingtown  bypass 
to  U.S.  Route  202.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Route 
30  traffic  which  staggers  through  Exton  from 
stop  light  to  stop  light,  neither  originates  nor 
ends  in  Exton.  Local  and  other  passthrough 
traffic  is  forced  into  diversionary  routes  which 
swells  feeder  roads  and  arteries  into  gridlock. 
The  Exton  bypass  will  whisk  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  current  traffic  along  highways  of 
limited  access  and  fully  controlled  access  de- 
sign. 

The  Exton  bypass  will  do  much  more  than 
provide  the  much-needed  relief  of  traffic  con- 
gestion. The  Exton  bypass  also  brings  greater 
safety,  ease  of  access  to  public  transportation, 
and  commercial  infrastructure  to  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Currently,  all  trucks  hauling  (be- 
tween the  Philadelphia  port  and  Lancaster 
must  rubberneck  through  Exton.  Traffic  studies 
have  documented  an  extremely  disproportion- 
ate volume  of  trucks  on  Route  30.  This  condi- 
tion has  led  to  a  high  rate  of  truck  accidents 
which  would  be  tremendously  reduced  by  con- 
struction of  the  Exton  bypass. 

The  Exton  bypass  will  also  improve  connec- 
tions tjetween  private  vehicle  commuters  and 
public  transpxDrtation.  Two  commuter  rail  sta- 
tions, the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Trans- 
portation Aulhority's  [SEPTA]  R5  line  and  An> 
Irak's  Harrisburg  Philadelphia  line  interface 
with  the  Route  30  corridor  By  relieving  in- 
tense congestion  in  the  vicinity  of  these  sta- 
tions, rail  commuters  will  have  more  efficient 
access  to  rail  and  bus  options  which  will  fur- 
ther reduce  road  traffic  in  the  region 

Finally,  Dy  offering  efficient  movement  of 
personnel  and  materials,  the  Exton  bypass  wHi 
bring  surface  transportation  infrastructure 
needs  closer  to  current  commercial  demands 
arid  facilitate  additional  commercial  growth. 

The  severe  need  for  construction  of  the 
Exton  bypass  has  garnered  broad  and  signifi- 
cant support.  Private  contnbutors  have  do- 
nated S5  million  for  improvements  along  the 
existing  Route  30.  which  will  be  tfie  business 
loop  of  Route  30  after  the  bypass  is  conn- 
pleted.  The  Chester  County  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  Identified  the  Exton  bypass  as  its  top 
infrastructure  objective.  SEPTA'S  Louis  J. 
Gambaccini.  chief  of^erations  officer  and  gen- 
eral manager  expressed  strong  support  for  the 
Exton  bypass  and  said  fie  tielieved  it  will 
serve  as  a  nnodel  for  future  transportation 
projects  in  tfie  Nation  because  of  its  effective 
integration  of  rail,  txjs,  and  automobile  trans- 
portation. Congressmen  Curt  Weldon  and 
Robert  Walker  also  support  the  Exton  by- 
pass because  of  the  regional  impact  of  the 
current  roadway  deficiency  and  tfie  great  berv 


efits  the  bypass  wit!  yield  The  Pennsylvania 
Department  o'  Transportation  has  already 
spent  S33  ■Tiiiiion  for  engineering  desgns,  re- 
locating naior  utiliti  lines  ar\a  pipes  arid  has 
currently  acqurea  about  80  percent  of  tfie 
needed  rights  of  Aav  Last.  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  Secretary  Samuel  K.  Skinner 
voiced  direct  support  for  construction  of  the 
Exton  bypass. 

With  such  broad  support  tor  constructing  the 
Exton  bypass,  I  was  hopeful  and  optimistic 
atxjut  its  imminent  matenalization.  In  the 
meanwhile  however,  the  feeble  link  of  U.S. 
Route  30  where  it  passes  through  Exton,  PA. 
handles  more  daily  and  peak  hour  traffic  than 
the  nearest  parallel  interstate,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Turnpnke  near  the  Downingtown  inter- 
change. 

With  current  Federal  budget  consti'aints, 
only  the  most  critical  infrastructure  needs 
should  get  priority  funding.  Tfie  Exton  bypass 
meets  and  exceeds  that  description.  I  urge 
continued  commitment  at  all  levels  for  support 
of  this  most  worthy  use  of  taxpayers'  money. 
Now  is  the  time  for  constructing  the  Exton  by- 
pass. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 


HON.  M\RV  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  I99I 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  create  a  Cabinet 
office  for  the  arts  and  humanities  v/ithin  tfie 
executive  branch.  Not  only  would  such  an 
agency  tie  an  asset  to  the  administration,  but 
it  would  verify  the  idea  that  our  country  shouk) 
have  a  federally  funded  national  program  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  enhancement  of  its  own 
cultural  heritage 

Mr  Speaker.  *%'hy  do  we  r->eed  a  Secretary 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities''  Being  a  former 
student  and  professor  of  the  fine  arts,  I  have 
experienced  the  tremerioous  impact  tfiat  artis- 
tic ventures  have  on  society.  Now.  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  am  able  to  advocate  tfie 
funding  of  cultural  programs  on  a  national 
level  I  realize  that  the  Federal  Government 
promotes  the  worv  of  artists  through  the  na- 
tiona'  endowments  Howeve',  this  small 
amount  of  support  is  )ust  not  enough 

Mr  Speaker,  m  '965.  the  Nationa  Founaa- 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  v»as  created 
by  Congress.  Since  its  establishment,  it  h^s 
received  strong,  bipartisan  support  over  -e 
years.  tx)th  in  Congress  and  in  the  White 
House.  Presidents  Johnson.  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter,  who  were  men  of  strongly  different  phi- 
losophies on  the  pMjrpose  and  function  of  Gov- 
emment.  all  approved  a  congressional  dec- 
laration tfiat  financial  assistance  for  the  arts 
and  humanities  is  a  proper  responsibility  of  tfie 
Federal  Government  in  encouraging  and  en- 
riching tfie  human  mind  and  spirrt,  and  in  fos- 
tenng  tfie  creativity  of  tfie  Annerican  people 
Those  Presidents  requested  increased 
amounts  of  support  for  our  cultural  fieritage 
and  development;  and  each  year  Congress 
overwfielmingly  approved  such  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  know  thai  only  one- 
fialf  of  1  percent  of  tfie  Bush  admmistiation's 
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fiscal  year  1991  budget  is  directed  toward 
support  o)  the  arts''  We  must  realize  that 
these  tuttds  support  all  our  countrys  ma)or 
cultural  programs  These  include  The  National 
Endowment  lor  the  Arts.  th«>  National  Endow 
ment  tor  the  Humanities,  the  Institute  tor  Mu- 
seum Services,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  National  Gallery  o1  Art  and  the  Commis- 
sion ol  Fine  Arts. 

As  legislators,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
Can  we  justify  the  impact  that  these  lean  fund- 
ing levels  will  have  in  our  districts''  Can  we  af- 
ford to  lose  the  programs  that  foster  the  arts 
and  humanities,  museurrK,  aquariums,  zoos, 
and  txitanical  gardens'?  Can  we  afford  to  lose 
our  historical  properties  and  programs  that 
preserve  our  great  works  of  art'' 

Ideally,  all  segments  ol  our  society  should 
have  the  lopportunity  to  take  part  m  the  experi- 
ence of  artistic  expression  and  creativity  The 
Smithsonian  Institution's  fine  collections  and 
research  services,  as  well  as  the  programs 
under  the  lunsdiction  ot  the  National  Endow- 
ment (or  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment  lor 
the  Humanities  and  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services  provide  direct  return  to  Americans  ot 
all  ethnic,  social,  economic,  and  educational 
levels  The  benefits  of  these  programs  are  re- 
alized in  rural  as  well  as  urt>an  America,  by 
the  old  as  well  as  the  young  Thse  agencies 
have  helped  to  make  participation  m  ttw  cul- 
tural community  more  equitable  and  feasible 
for  all  segments  of  our  society  This,  however. 
IS  not  enough  The  Department  ot  Arts  and 
Humanities  would  ensure  ttiat  all  citizens  were 
able  to  en|oy.  learn,  and  tienefit  (rom  the  arts 

American  artists  have  served  as  some  ot 
our  rrxjst  important  ambassadors  to  the  entire 
world  Through  their  work,  artists  f^ve  histori- 
cally brought  diverse  cultures  together  The 
shared  experience  of  artistic  expression  and 
aesthetics  creates  the  elements  that  ennch  the 
soul  and  appeal  to  our  higtier  instincts  as 
human  tieings  American  literature,  music,  per- 
torming  and  visual  arts,  and  architecture  are 
emulated  all  over  tfie  world 

People  need  the  arts  Public  attendance  at 
museums  is  tremendous  and  overtlow  aowds 
are  not  uncomnrion  Furthermore,  in  these 
times  when  trade  issues  and  competitivess 
are  so  tieatedly  dicussed.  museums  can  and 
do  make  a  unique  and  extraordinary  corrtnbu- 
bon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  artistic  deficit  in 
this  country  The  Federal  Government  tias  an 
irrportant  responsitMlity  to  ensure  \he  protec- 
tion of  our  cultural  heritage  We  cannot  alk>w 
finanoal  danger  and  fiscal  preoccupation  to 
outweigh  artistic  decisions  arxj  creat.<e  erv 
ergy  Our  cultural  institutions  have  continued 
to  present  innovative  woiks,  overwhelmingly 
higlvquality  pertormances  and  important  out- 
reach and  educational  programs  The  contirv 
ual  financial  struggle  threatens  the  artistic 
freedom  to  invent,  to  take  charnres,  and  to 
present  cultural  activities  to  a  broad  range  of 
our  public  The  Federal  Government  must 
continue  to  expand  its  small  txrt  vital  role  m 
the  cultural  integnty  ol  our  Nation.  It  is  tinne  to 
create  a  Cabinet-level  office  dedicated  to  the 
arts 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JANE  BOECKMANN 


HON.  ELTON  (l\LLEGLY 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  thmK  atxiut  California's  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  wttxiut  thinking  ot  one  ot  its 
leading  citizens.  Mrs  Jane  Boeckmann 

Mrs  Boeckmann  is  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic peop)le  I  have  ever  met.  In  her  nnany 
roles  as  businesswoman,  civic  leader,  philan- 
thropist, humanitarian,  wife,  and  mother,  sfie 
has  touched  tfie  lives  ol  thousands. 

Besides  her  (ull-time  occupation  ol  founder 
and  publisher  ol  Valley  magazine,  stie  is  in- 
volved with  many  organizations.  She  serves 
on  the  txiard  of  trustees  for  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  board 
of  directors  tor  Excellence  in  Media,  the  txiard 
ot  directors  ol  World  ol  Opportunities.  Inter- 
national, the  Wave  of  Excellence  Committee 
for  Pepperdine  University,  the  tx)ard  ot  direc- 
tors tor  the  51st  District  Agncultural  Associa- 
tion, the  board  ol  directors  of  Valley  Pres- 
bytenan  Hospital:  and  ttie  tx)ard  of  directors 
and  Executive  Committee  at  the  Cultural 
Foundation,  which  she  cotounded. 

Recently,  while  Congress  was  out  of  ses- 
sion. Mrs  Boeckmann  was  once  again  recog- 
nized for  her  many  achievements  when  she 
was  honored  by  the  Valley  Industry  and  Com- 
merce Association  lor  the  success  ol  Valley 
magazine  and  its  positive  approach  to  purnal- 
ism  it  IS  only  the  most  recent  m  a  long  series 
of  accolades  she  has  earned 

Among  her  many  honors.  Mrs  Boeckmann 
has  received  the  Daisy  Award  from  the  San 
Fernarxlo  Valley  Girl  Scouts  Council,  the 
Newsmaker  of  the  Year  Award  from  tfie  Valley 
Press  Club,  the  Circle  Award  from  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Connection.  Caiitornia  Mother  of 
the  Year  (rom  Amenran  Mothers.  Inc  .  the 
Portraits  in  Excellence  Award  (rom  B'riai  Brith. 
and  the  Patriotic  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  Military  Order  ol  World  Wars  In  addi- 
tion. st>e  IS  ttie  only  woman  ever  to  receive 
the  prestigious  Fernando  Award,  given  yearly 
for  outstarxjing  service  to  the  San  FernarKkD 
Valley 

Mr  Speaker,  I'm  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  ttiat  Jane  Boeckmann  has  earned  her 
many  recognitions,  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
lotn  me  iri  saluting  her  for  her  outstanding 
work  on  behalf  o(  her  community 


GOODWILL  AND  BROKEN 
PROMISES 

HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  the  savings  and 
loan  fiasco  continues  to  tie  front  page  news  m 
many  States  across  the  country  My  home 
State  of  Illinois  has  seen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  over  dozens  of  thrifts  with  ttie  cost 
being  picked  up  by  ttie  American  taxpayer. 
Unfortunately,  ttie  taxpayer  rnay  often  tie  pick- 
ing up  a  tab  ttiat  he  need  not  be  paying  tiad 
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the    Federal   Government   kept   their   promise 
with  many  S&L's  in  the  first  place. 

Such  IS  the  case  ol  those  tlinfts  ttiat  have 
supervisory  goodwill  on  ttieir  books.  In  tfie 
early  i980's  a  number  o(  savings  institutons 
were  asked  by  our  Government  to  acquire  ail- 
ing S&Ls  in  order  to  help  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayers  avert  paying  billions  of  dollars  m 
bailout  funds  These  institutions  did  not  get 
cash  or  FSLIC  notes  tor  taking  on  these  ailing 
thrifts,  but  instead  received  what  has  become 
known  as  supervisory  goodwill.  In  agreements 
with  the  Government,  ttiese  acquinng  thnfts 
were  allowed  to  wnte  off  ttiis  goodwill  over  a 
penod  o(  20  to  40  years.  Their  ability  to  help 
the  Government  and  become  involved  in  these 
transactions  m  the  first  place  was  premised 
upon  this  agreed  treatment  of  supen/isory 
goodwill  The  savings  institutions  in  question 
relied  heavily  on  these  agreements  and  woukj 
not  have  gotten  involved  m  the  transactions 
had  there  not  been  such  agreements 

Unfortunately,  the  1989  thrift  legislation 
broke  the  agreements  and,  as  a  result,  is 
causing  the  unnecessary  takeover  of  many  in- 
stitutions all  at  the  expense  ol  the  American 
taxpayer  The  article  tfiat  (ollows  appeared  in 
the  December  22.  1990,  Chicago  Tnbune  and 
IS  an  example  o(  what  the  1989  thrift  legisla- 
tion has  done  to  an  S&L  that  helped  the  Fed- 
eral Government  m  time  of  need  and  later  re- 
ceived less  than  appropriate  ttianks  for  its 
trouble  After  such  a  sorry  performance,  no 
one  can  be  blamed  tor  not  trusting  the  pronv 
ises  ol  the  Federal  Government  m  the  future 

(From  the  Ctilc&KO  Tribune,  Dec.  22.  1990] 
Olympic  S&L  Chiek  Loses  Battle,  bit  Not 
His  Convictions 
(By  Mike  Domini?) 
Jolin  Lantfran  likes  to  say  tie's  responsible 
for  erettlnK  Office  of  Thria  Supervision  Di- 
rector Timothy  Ryan  his  Job 

Neverttieless.  just  over  a  week  a*ro,  Ryan 
put  Lanigan.  ttie  ctialrman  of  Olympic  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Ixian  Association,  out  of  tils 
For  Lanlgan.  the  man  whose  efforts  to 
avert  a  government  takeover  of  hla  Jl  billion 
Berwyn  thrift  temporarily  threw  the  entire 
savings  and  loan  bailout  Into  question,  the 
Christmas  season  has  been  one  of  "dls- 
appijintment.  ■  to  use  the  words  that  now 
come  slowly  from  his  mouth 

Even  so.  a  smile  breaks  out  over  his  large. 
Irish  face  as  he  rumlr.ates  on  the  twin  holi- 
day greetings  he  received  from  the  federal 
government:  the  seizure  of  Olympic  by  the 
OTS.  followed  quickly  by  a  Christmas  card 
from  George  and  Barbara  Bush. 

Though  he  spent  months  In  court  unsuc- 
cessfully trying  to  blcKk  a  takeover,  the  ar- 
rival of  government  agents  to  seize  his  ttirift 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Dec  14  "was  a 
total  surprise."  says  I.Anlgan 

Still  a  critic  of  the  bailout,  I>anlgan.  ,%. 
says  he  has  accepted  the  loss  of  Olympic  as 
inevitable  There  will  t>e  no  more  lawsuits 

"Olympic  Is  In  the  past  now."  he  says 
•I'm  hoping  that  what  happened  is  In  the 
l)est  Interests  of  the  employees  out  there  and 
depositors  out  there,  but  I've  got  to  move 
on.  ' 

At  the  time  of  the  takeover.  Uanlgan  was 
courting  a  corporate  savior  Olympic  Itself 
had  played  that  role  before,  and  It  was  the 
institution's  acquisitions  of  falling  ttirifts 
that  led  to  its  fall 

During  the  19608.  Olympic  took  over  seven 
troubled  ttirifts.  But  a  change  in  government 
accounting  rules  that  previously  had  encour- 
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aged  those  mergers  rendered  Olympic  and 
about  200  other  thnfts  insolvent.  And  while 
Lanlgan  can  no  longer  hope  to  spare  Olym- 
pic, he  says  he  will  continue  to  promote  his 
own  plan  for  avoiding  government  takeovers 
of  other  thrifts  In  the  same  situation. 

"Each  case  should  be  looked  at  differently, 
not  Just  say  an  institution  has  no  net 
worth,"  Lanlgan  says.  "When  you  shut  down 
an  institution,  you  shut  off  credit.  We  con- 
centrated on  student  loans,  consumer  loans 
and  car  loans  '" 

Lanlgan  asserts  that  Olympic  had  only  $3 
million  in  bad  loans  at  the  time  it  closed. 
Still.  Olympic  statements  indicate  its  tan- 
gible capital  was  a  negative  $102.5  million  as 
of  Oct.  31. 

For  the  thrifts  that  have  Ijecome  insolvent 
by  acquiring  weak  institutions.  Lanigan  pro- 
poses the  government  replace  the  "super- 
visory good  will"— an  asset  that  existed  only 
on  paper— it  granted,  and  then  took  away 
from,  those  ttirifts  with  real  assets  now  held 
by  the  Resolution  Trust  Corp.,  the  govern- 
ment's manager  of  property  and  loans  from 
failed  S&Ls.  In  return,  under  Lanigan's  pro- 
posal, the  government  would  have  stock  in 
the  S&La,  which  It  could  sell  in  better  times. 

"That  brings  those  assets  into  the  normal 
flow  of  business.  It's  like  taking  used  cars 
and.  instead  of  putting  them  in  the  junk- 
yard, putting  them  in  the  car  lot.  where 
they'll  be  fixed  and  put  back  on  the  road." 
Lanigan  says. 

Lanigan  t>elieves  that  kind  of  aid  would 
have  allowed  Olympic  to  weather  the  reces- 
sion without  a  long-term  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment. He  says  he  stands  by  an  estimate  he 
made  in  April  that  it  will  cost  taxpayers  at 
least  J200  million  to  seize  and  resell  Olympic. 

A  spokesman  for  OTS  said  Friday  the 
agency  has  no  response  to  Lanigan's  pro- 
posal. 

Before  the  bailout  legislation,  when  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp 
did  not  have  the  money  to  close  thrifts,  su- 
pervisory good  will  was  an  inducement  of- 
fered to  get  strong  institutions  to  take  over 
weak  ones  to  avoid  insolvencies.  The  new. 
merged  S&IjS  could  count  that  good  will  as 
an  asset  toward  meeting  capital  require- 
ments, and  they  were  given  25  to  40  years  to 
wnte  off  the  asset. 

But  with  Congress  concerned  about  the  re- 
liability of  S&L  assets,  the  bailout  legisla- 
tion included  a  provision  requiring  thrifts  to 
write  off  the  supervisory  good  will  within 
five  years  and  barred  them  from  using  it  to 
meet  capita!  requirements  On  Oct.  31.  Olym- 
pic had  $113.9  million  of  supervisory  good 
will  on  its  books. 

The  rule  change  rendered  Olympic  insol- 
vent overnight. 

To  Lanigan.  the  supervisory  good  will 
"looked  like  a  carrot,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
arsenic.  If  I'd  known  it  was  arsenic.  I 
wouldn't  have  taken  it." 

I>anigan  filed  suit  against  the  rule,  arguing 
u  amounted  to  an  unconstitutional  "taking 
of  property"  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
lawsuit  eventually  was  dismissed,  but  not 
until  after  a  federal  judge  ruled  in  favor  of 
Lanlgan  on  another  issue — that  M  Danny 
Wall,  who  then  headed  the  tlirift  bailout,  had 
no  power  to  close  thrifts. 

The  authors  of  the  tiailout  legislation  had 
sought  to  avoid  a  possibly  embarrassing  con- 
firmation hearing  for  Wall  by  allowing  him 
to  take  the  position  without  Senate  ap- 
proval. 

The  judge  ruled  the  Constitution  required 
confirmation  from  Congress,  meaning  the 
OTS  had  no  authority  to  act. 
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Ryan  quickly  was  appointed  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  for  the  post,  and  the  issue  he- 
came  moot. 

Now.  after  three  years  as  Illinois  top  S&L 
regulator  during  the  1970s  and  14  years  as 
Olympic's  chief  executive  officer.  Lanigan 
says  he  has  no  specific  career  plans,  only  a 
specific  goal  for  the  new  year:  Testif.vmg  be- 
fore Congress  on  the  S&L  bailout. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOT.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  the  second 
session  of  the  lOlst  Congress,  we  reached 
agreement  with  the  other  body  on  a  com- 
promise measure  concerning  veterans'  edu- 
cation and  employment  issues.  Unfortunately, 
the  session  ended  before  final  action  could  be 
taken  on  ttie  agreement.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  reflects  that  com- 
promise and  includes  provisions  derived  from 
measures  acted  on  dunng  the  lOist  Con- 
gress—H.R.  4087,  H.R.  4088.  H.R.  4089,  and 
S.  2100.  The  following  is  a  bnef  summary  of 
the  major  provisions  included  in  the  com- 
promise agreement. 

DEFINITION  Of  VIETNAM  ER*  VETERAN 

Section  1  of  the  compiromise  measure 
would  amend  section  2011  (2)(B)  of  title  38  to 
extend  the  definition  of  a  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  for  eligibility  purposes  under  Chapter 
41  (Job  Counseling,  Training,  and  Placement 
Service  for  Veterans)  and  Chapter  42  (Em- 
ployment and  Training  of  Veterans)  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994.  Under  current  law,  this  definition 
would  expire  on  December  31,  1991,  thus 
eliminating  certain  requirements  for  affirmative 
action  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  and  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  number  of  Disabled  Veter- 
ans Outreach  Specialists  [DVOP's]. 

Although  section  1(c)  ot  H.R.  4087,  ap- 
proved by  the  House  on  July  10,  1990,  would 
have  extended  the  definition  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1996,  I  believe  the  agreement  reactied 
with  the  other  body  is  a  good  one.  Section 
301  of  S.  2100,  as  reported.  woukJ  have 
amended  section  2001  (2)  of  title  38,  to  extend 
the  December  31,  1991,  deadline  only  ttirough 
December  3i,  1993,  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  the  DVOP  staffing  level.  It  would  not  have 
protected  the  affirmative  action  requirements 
affecting  Vietnam  era  veterans  contained  in 
Chapter  42  of  title  38.  The  agreement  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  enable  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Training  and  Employment  to  re- 
view DVOP  staffing  and  other  employment-re- 
lated issues  dunng  the  102nd  Congress  witfv 
out  interruption  of  current  employment-related 
benefits  and  services  for  veterans. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 

Section  2  of  H.R.  4089,  approved  by  the 
House  on  July  10,  1990,  wouW  have  extended 
the  benefits  of  DVA  [Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs]  educational  and  vocational  counseling 
to  servicepersons  who  are  within  180  days  of 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty.  It  would 
also  have  provided  counseling  for  veterans  not 
eligible  for  education  Isenefits  and  wtio  were 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  under 
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other  than  dishonorable  condltioos  if  not  rrxjre 
ttian  1  year  tias  elapsed  since  the  date  of  their 
discharge  or  release.  Under  existing  law.  such 
counseling  is  available  only  to  indivkjuals  wfio 
have  eligibility  for  assistance  under  one  of  ttie 
education  of  rehabilitation  programs  adn^ims- 
tered  by  DVA. 

Legislation  acted  on  by  ttie  Senate  dunng 
the  101st  Congress  did  not  include  any  cor- 
responding provisions.  However,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  colleagues  m 
the  otfier  body  recognized  ttie  importance  ol 
providing  these  educational  and  vocational 
counseling  services,  and  section  2  of  the  conv 
promise  agreement  includes  these  provisions. 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreaation  for  ttieir 
support.  With  significant  reductions  in  military 
force  levels  a  distinct  possibility,  it  is  important 
that  DVA  tiave  the  auttwnty  to  furnish  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling  services  to 
soon-to-t)e-discharged  individuals  and  to  vet- 
erans who  are  not  eligitile  for  ottier  education 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide to  our  Nation's  servicepersons  and  veter- 
ans deserved  assistance  in  selecting  appro- 
priate educational  arK)  career  opportunities 
and  in  making  a  successful  transition  from 
military  to  civilian  life. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABIL'TATION  UNDER  CHAPTER  3' 

Section  2  of  H.R.  4089  and  section  303  ol 
S.  2100,  as  reported,  woukJ  tiave  amended 
title  38  to  allow  DVA  to  extend  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  and  tienefits  to  service- 
fjersons  pending  disctiarge  from  actve  duty, 
wtx)  have  a  service-connected  disability,  and 
who  are  being  treated  in  private  facilities  or 
government  facilities  other  than  ones  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  [DOD],  Under 
existing  law,  only  those  servk»persons  being 
treated  in  DOD  facilities  are  eligible  for  Chap- 
ter 31  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
tjenefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  bodies  agree  it  is  appro- 
priate ttiat  Ctiapter  31  services  be  extended  to 
service-disabled  active  duty  military  personnel 
even  tfiough  ttiey  are  tjeing  treated  in  rxxv 
DOD  medical  facilities.  Sectkxi  3  of  ttie  com- 
promise measure  will  accompiish  this  and  will 
pennit  compretiensrve  retiabilitatkjn  pilanning 
to  be  initiated  during  ttie  period  of  medical 
care  and  treatment.  I  believe  this  will  enable 
our  Nation's  disabled  servcepersons  arxl  vet- 
erans to  successfully  achieve  rehabilitatk)n. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  4089  wouW  also  have 
amended  title  38  to  pfovide  tfie  appropriate 
cfiapter  3i  institutional  rrxxithly  subsistance  al- 
lowance to  disabled  veterans  wtio  are  in  urv 
compensated  OJT  [on-the-job  training]  pro- 
grams offered  by  State  and  kxal  goverrv 
ments.  Under  existing  law,  only  disabled  veter- 
ans in  Federal  Government  OJT  programs  re- 
ceive this  subsistance  alk>wance.  Legislation 
approved  by  tlie  Senate  during  ttie  lOlst  Corv 
gress  iM  not  contain  a  similar  provision.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  ottier  body  has  again 
graciously  accepted  the  House  provision 
whk;h  IS  included  in  sectkm  3  of  ttie  com- 
promise measure.  Both  bodies  are  m  accord 
that  disabled  veterans  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment uncompensated  (3JT  programs  de- 
serve the  same  consideration  and  subsistance 
allowance  as  their  counterparts  in  similar  Fed- 
eral programs.  Ttie  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
corrects  this  inequity  and  provides  ttie  sarne 
level  of  benefits  to  all  disat)led  veterans  pursu- 
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ing    uncompensated    government    OJT    pro- 
grams. 

ELIMINATION  Of  OVERPAYMENT  THROUGH  WOWK-STUOY 

Section  305  of  S.  2100,  as  reported,  would 
have  amended  title  38  to  permit  individuals  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  perlorm  work-study 
services  and  to  have  the  work-study  allowance 
credited  to  an  account  receivable  resulting 
from  an  overpayment  of  DVA  education  or 
rehatMliation  benefits.  H.R.  4089  did  not  have 
a  similar  provision. 

Section  6  of  the  compromise  agreement  irv 
eludes  the  Senate  provision,  f^r.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate (or  their  work  on  this  provision.  This  new 
authority  will  altow  OVA  to  waive  certain  re- 
strictkjns  on  the  number  and  penods  of  work- 
study  service  and  the  requirement  to  be  in 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education,  and  will 
permit  DVA  to  reduce  an  individual's  overpay- 
ment by  applying  the  amount  payable  for  the 
work-study  service  to  the  debt  owed  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  other  txxly  has  noted,  both 
the  Government  and  the  individual  will  tDenefit, 
since  this  provision  will  allow  persons,  who 
may  have  available  time  txjt  only  limited  ftnarv 
cial  resources,  to  satisfy  their  obligations  to 
DVA. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING 

Section  8  of  the  introduced  bill  would  re- 
place the  existing  Secretary  of  Labors  Conrv 
mittee  on  Veterans"  Employment  with  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Veterans  Employment  and 
Training.  This  provision  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  included  m  section  2  of  H  R. 
4087.  This  restructuring  will  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Congress  to  make 
more  informed  decisions  regarding  the  enrv 
ployment  and  training  needs  of  our  Nation's 
veterans,  and  I  appreciate  the  other  body's 
support  of  the  House  provision 

VETERANS  READJUSTMENT  APPOINTMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  we  were 
able  to  reach  agreement  with  the  other  tx)dy 
on  provisions  related  to  the  Veterans  Read- 
justment Appointment  [VRA]  Program  Since 
the  estatdishment  of  VRA  under  Executive 
Order  11397,  issued  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  m  1968.  ttus  highly  successful  non- 
competitive appointment  authorl^/  has  enabled 
hundreds  ot  thousands  of  veterans  to  enter 
the  Fed«ral  woik  force  Although  we  were  un- 
able to  agree  on  all  points,  many  of  the  provf- 
SKXis  of  H  R  4088.  approved  by  the  House  on 
June  12.  1990.  are  contained  in  section  9  of 
the  compromise  measure  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  ttie  House  has  passed  legisla- 
tion several  timtis  to  make  lh«  VRA  a  perma 
nent  program  arxl  to  remove  the  education- 
level  restriction  now  in  law  The  com^xomise 
includes  these  changes.  arxJ  I  am  particularly 
gratjfied  we  were  abie  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  other  on  these  matters  I  appreciate 
their  cooperation  and  support 
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HONORING  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
JOSEPH  T.  KEL.LEY  OF  PITTS- 
FIELD.  MA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  tONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3. 1991 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  rise  today  m  recognition  o( 
Joseph  T  Kelley.  chairman  of  the  lx)ard  o'  the 
Berkshire  Gas  Co.  ot  PittsfieW.  MA.  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  as  senior  executive 
officer  of  that  company  after  a  long  arxj  distin- 
guished career. 

Joe  Kelley  is  known  nationally  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  natural  gas  industry  A  deco- 
rated veteran  with  wide  ranging  expenence  in 
the  utility  fiekj.  his  expertise  has  been  vital  to 
his  irxjustry  arxj  h,s  business  acumen  tias 
been  instrumental  in  shaping  the  natural  gas 
industry,  especially  in  New  England. 

He  came  to  Pitlsfield  in  1953  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Pittsfield 
Coal  Gas  Co.  With  the  acquisition  ot  Berkshire 
Gas  of  North  Adams  in  1954.  Pittsfield  Coal 
Gas  came  to  be  known  as  the  Berkshire  Gas 
Co.  Under  his  leadership,  the  company  ex- 
panded once  again  in  1958  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Greenfield  Gas  Light  Co.  Today. 
Berkshire  Gas  serves  more  than  30.000  cus- 
tomers m  three  counties,  with  assets  that  have 
grown  more  than  100  times  since  1954. 

In  addition  to  playing  key  roles  m  senior  po- 
sitions  with  ottier  New  England  gas  utilities  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  New  England 
Gas  Association  and  president  ot  the  Guild  of 
Gas  Managers.  In  addition,  he  currently 
serves  as  chairman  of  Startiase  Technologies 
of  Pittsfield  and  as  a  director  of  the  Berkshire 
Mutual  lnsurarx:e  Co.  and  EnergyNorth  of 
Manchester.  NH. 

I  am  proud  to  count  Joe  Kelley  as  a  valued 
frieixl  and  constituent.  He  has  labored  long 
and  hard  both  in  txisiness  and  m  aiding  others 
to  achieve  their  full  potential.  He  is  a  man 
among  men.  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute and  congratulate  him  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  LEGISLATION  TO 
ALLOW  MEDICINES  AND  MEDI- 
CAL SUPPLIES  TO  BE  EXPORTED 
TO  CUBA 

HON,  lU)  WLLSS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  allow  medi- 
cines, medical  supplies  and  equipment  to  be 
exported  to  Cuba,  notwithstanding  the  United 
Stales  trade  embargo  aqamst  ttiat  country. 

Since  196?,  the  United  States  has,  with  tew 
exceptions,  prohibited  trade  and  other  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  This  legislation  would  provide 
a  special  humanitarian  exemption  to  that  en> 
bargo  tor  the  purpose  of  exporting  much-need 
ed  medicines  and  medical  supplies 

Some  o(  our  colleagues  may  disagree  atxjut 
the  t)est  way  to  promote  political  reform  and 
human  rights  in  CutM    I  have,  tor  many  years, 
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argued  that  the  United  States  could  most  ef- 
fectively pursue  ttiese  goals  by  restonng  diplo- 
matic and  economic  relations,  thus  giving  us 
greater  contact  and  leverage  wrth  the  Cuban 
Government. 

Many  in  Congress  and  in  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, however,  are  moving  in  just  the  oppo- 
site direction,  toward  further  restrictions  on 
contacts  between  the  United  Slates  a.nd  Cuba 
I  believe  this  approach  is  counterproductive 
and  only  serves  to  isolate  the  Cuban  people 
even  further  from  the  dramatic  changes  occur- 
ring around  the  world. 

Regardless  of  this  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  there  should  be  no  disagreement 
about  one  issue.  People  in  need  o(  medical 
supplies  should  not  he  denied  our  help  simply 
because  we  disagree  with  their  leaders  Ttie 
United  States,  when  acting  in  consonance  with 
Its  highest  pnnciples,  has  traditionally  been 
willing  to  extend  such  humanitarian  assistance 
to  other  nations  regardless  of  the  ideologies  ot 
their  leaders  This  prirKiple  has  not  been  horv 
ored  in  Our  policy  toward  Cuba. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today— which 
was  originally  introduced  by  our  late  col- 
league. Congressman  Mickey  Leiand— would 
make  a  special  exception  to  the  United  States 
trade  emtjargo  against  Cuba  and  would  allow 
the  export  of  medicines  or  medical  supplies, 
instruments,  or  equipment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  humarv 
itarian  legislation. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  follows: 
H  R 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  uf  Rep- 
tcsi'ntatii'es  of  the  Ignited  States  nf  Amerka  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  .VMEVDMENT  TO  EtklBAHGO  AirTHOR- 
ITY  IN  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1961. 

Section  620(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  i22  U.S.C.  2370iai(l)i  is  amended 
by  insertlnK  twfore  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  the  followlni?  •.  except 
that  any  such  embargo  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  export  of  any  medicines  or 
medical  supplies,  instruments,  or  equip- 
ment". 

SEC.  2.  LIMITATION  ON  EXlSTINr;  RKSTKimONS 
ON  TRADE  wmi  t  IBA. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  regu- 
lation, proclamation,  or  provision  of  law.  in- 
cluding Presidential  Proclamation  3447  of 
February  3.  1962.  the  Export  Administration 
Regulations  (15  CFR  368-399).  and  Cuban  As- 
sets Control  Regulations  i31  CFR  515).  that 
prohibits  exports  to  Cuba  or  transactions  in- 
volving exports  to  Cuba  and  that  is  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  export  to 
Cuba  of  medicines  or  medical  supplies.  In 
struments.  or  equipment. 

SEC.  3.  LIMITATION  ON  THE  FITCRE  EXERCISE 
OK  AITHORITY 

(al    HTXF-OKT   .\L)MlMSIKATlu.N    Ai'I    wi-     1979.— 

After  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  exercise  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  to  restrict  the  exportation  to  Cuba  of 
medicines  or  medical  supplies,  instruments, 
or  equipment,  except  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  section  5(m)  of  that  Act 

lb)  Lnternational  Emekgency  Economic 
Powers  Act.— After  the  enactmenl  of  ihl.s 
Act.  the  President  may  not  exercise  the  au 
thorltles  contained  in  section  203  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
.\ct  to  restrict  the  export  W  Cuba  of  medi 
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cines  or  medical  supplies,  instruments,  or 
equipment  to  the  extent  such  authorities  are 
exercised  to  deal  with  a  threat  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1H91 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3. 1991 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
today  the  Ci -il  Rights  Act  of  1991. 

Since  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  this  Nation  has  made  great  strides  m 
providing  greater  opportunity  in  the  workplace 
lor  all  Americans.  Yet.  testimony  taken  dunng 
joint  hearings  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Education  and  Latxjr  Committee 
ciuring  the  last  Congress  revealed  clearly  that 
difficulties  in  the  workplace  still  exist  for 
women  and  minorities.  In  addition,  the  accorrv 
plishments  that  have  been  made  through  dec- 
ades of  struggle  were  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
the  Supreme  Court  by  a  series  of  restrictive 
and  damaging  civil  nghts  decisions  in  1989. 

Passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  I99i.  is 
essential  to  give  all  women  the  same  rights  as 
those  available  to  minorities,  to  overcome  the 
roadblixks  in  civil  rights  that  were  raised  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  and  to  con- 
tinue moving  forward  toward  the  greater  goal 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  There 
is  no  reason,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  that  women  arxj  minorities  should  not 
tie  able  to  compete  for  jobs  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  workers.  There  is  no  reason  that 
the  women  of  this  country  should  not  have  the 
same  rights  as  others  to  tie  compensated  for 
the  devastating  effects  of  intentional,  flagrant 
discnmination. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  essentially  em- 
txidies  the  language  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990  as  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  last  year.  When  this  act  is 
passed — at  the  beginning  of  another  great 
decade  of  Americcn  history — it  will  provide  the 
needed  impetus  to  business  to  overcome  the 
last  vestiges  of  second  class  citizenship  for 
women  and  minorities  in  tfie  workplace,  to  en- 
sure a  level  playing  field  for  all  Amencans. 
and  to  assure  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  are 
treated  faily  and  equitably  in  their  struggle  for 
jobs  equal  to  their  skills  and  abilities. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  particular  provision 
which  was  not  in  the  bill  as  reported  out  by 
the  committee  last  year,  but  which  is  included 
in  this  version.  Over  tne  past  several  months, 
we  have  heard  opponents  of  this  legislation 
charge  that  it  would  lead  to  the  imposition  of 
quotas  In  the  workplace.  There  is  no  basis  to 
this  charge.  It  is  a  red  herring.  Mandatory 
quotas  were  not  required  under  the  law  as  it 
existed  and  was  interpreted  betore  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1989  decisions.  There  is  no 
way  that  this  bill  could  tie  interpreted  as  re- 
quiring quotas.  In  tact,  section  13  of  last  year's 
bill  specifically  stated,  "nothing  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
require  an  employer  to  adopt  hiring  or  pro- 
nxjtion  quotas  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin The  bill  that 

IS   being   intrixluced   t(xlay    expands   on    this 
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clear  language  by  specifying  that  it  shall  not 
be  construed  to  "require  or  encourge"  the 
adoption  o(  quotas.  Let  us  put  this  spurious 
and  inflammatory  issue  to  rest  and  consider 
what  the  bill  actually  says  and  (Joes 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bush's  veto  last 
year  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990  was  a 
shocking  affront  to  our  Nation's  longstanding 
bipartisan  commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
Swift  passage  of  this  bill  will  give  the  adminis- 
tration a  new  chance  to  do  the  right  thing,  to 
place  Itself  on  the  side  of  equality  and 
progress,  to  set  aside  demagogic  and  divisive 
rhetoric.  It  is  time  (or  all  of  us  to  ge!  about  the 
business  of  helping  make  ours  a  nation  that  is 
"indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all."  1 
urge  support  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991. 


LIMITING  CONGRESSIONAL  TERMS 


HON.  BOB  STIMP 

OK  AHi^uN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  3. 1991 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  that  would  provide  for  4-year 
terms  for  Representatives  and  to  limit  the 
number  of  terms  Representatives  may  serve 
to  three. 

Limiting  congressional  terms  would  be  the 
most  eflective  v.-ay  of  returning  Congress  to 
the  legislative  body  envisioned  by  our  Found- 
ing Fathers — one  of  citizen  legislators  who 
truly  represent  the  constituents  they  serve  and 
who  are  committed  to  solving  our  Nations 
problems 

Currently.  Members  may  spend  one-half  or 
more  ot  every  term  running  fo'  reelection;  cre- 
ating dilemmas  for  Members  and  leading 
m.iny  to  question  whether  our  actions  are  de- 
signed to  promote  real  solutions  to  our  coun- 
try's problems  or  are  merely  cynical  election 
year  maneuvers. 

Representatives  serving  only  a  limited  lirr>e 
will  have  a  greater  incentive  to  focus  their  at- 
tention on  policymaking  to  reform  failed  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  limit  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  such  a 
way  as  to  benefit  the  people  we  serve.  Less 
attention  will  oe  given  to  the  creation  of  Fed- 
eral programs  to  address  issues  perceived  by 
pollsters  to  be  of  benefit  to  one  party  or  the 
other  in  the  campaign  arena. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  be  a  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient instrufiient  of  the  people  if  we  spent 
more  ti.ne  on  governance  and  less  time  rurv 
ning  for  reelection. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  EQUIP- 

MENT    MANUFACTURING:     MADE 

IN  THE  U.S.A. 


HON.  JOHN  BRY.iNT 

OK  TEX  A.-, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  years 
ago,  former  President  Reagan  descnbed  the 
telecommunications  industry  as  one  in  which 
"we  are  still  a  leader  in  innovation." 
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Despite  his  optimistic  assessment,  recent  in- 
formation released  by  ttie  cunent  Bush  admin- 
'Stration  irxJicates  that  a  more  ominous  outlook 
IS  warranted.  Last  year,  the  United  States 
again  suffered  record  trade  deficits.  Trade 
deficits  for  telecommunications  equipment 
soared  upwards  toward  S2  billion  Today.  r>o'. 
one  residential  telephone  instrucmeni — the  de- 
vice pioneered  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell — is 
manufactured  by  an  American  company  in  the 
United  States,  i  have  dratted  legislation  to  re- 
v'e^'se  this  trend. 

Today  1  am  introducing  a  ChII  to  establish  our 
Nation's  policy  with  respect  to  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  manufacture  Our  current 
policies — or  the  lack  thereo' — have  resulted  in 
increasing  telecommunications  t'ade  deficits, 
as  well  as  unemployment  and  worker  disloca- 
tion in  that  'ndustr>'.  to  say  nothing  ot  the  ero- 
sion of  American  dominance  of  the  tele- 
communications industry  iniernationaHy  and 
the  related  bram-drain. 

We  have  observed  American  firn-^  like 
AT&T  going  offshore  to  manufacture  residerv 
tial  telephones  and  we  have  seen  an  increase 
in  proposea  jomt  venture  arl'vities  between 
Bell  operating  companies  and  foreign  tele- 
communications equipment  manu'factu''ers 

Our  trade  imbalance  results  Irorr,  at  least 
two  misguided  policies  '^n'st,  the  Republican 
administrations  have  fjermittec  toreign  nations 
such  as  Japan,  to  bar  high-qual'U.  Amenca^.- 
produced  telecommunications  eauipment.  Sec- 
end,  these  same  policy  maKcrs  opened  our 
trade  Doors  to  allow  foreign  manufacturers  to 
make  ma)or  inroads  into  ou'  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

The  door  of  free  trade  mjst  SA'mg  both 
ways.  While  foreign  products  pile  up  higher  on 
our  docks  and  m  our  stores,  American  pb? 
are  exported  overseas.  This  is  not  an  idle  no- 
tion; the  Comrr.erce  Department  has  estirnaieo 
that  over  two  ana  or^e  naif  million  jods  were 
lost  as  a  result  o*  the  fraoe  deficit 

In  addition,  Amencan  companies,  lured  by 
special  tax  breaks  ?nC  low  wages  offered  by 
third  world  nations,  have  migrated  offshore 
enmasse.  There  these  expatriate  corporations 
turn  back  ttie  clock  to  recreate  sweatshops 
reminiscent  of  the  19th  century  ^^or  example 
in  1985  AT&T  shut  down  the  last  plant  m  the 
United  States — in  Shreveport.  LA — ^where  res - 
dential  telephones  were  rnaoe  ^n,c  operation 
is  now  located  in  Singapore 

This  is  not  an  isolated  plant  closing.  Since 
divestiture,  AT&T  has  closed  many  of  its  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States,  costng  us  not  only 
productive  capacity,  but  also  at  least  "8.000 
jobs.  Companies  such  as  AT&T  apparently 
pledge  allegiance  to  no  flag  Their  loyaity  is  to 
short-term  profit  and  shaiehokjer  satisfaction. 

In  order  to  stop  this  exportation  of  domestic 
telecommunications  manufactunng  employ- 
ment and  prof>  tc  foreign  countries,  propose 
legislation  to  require  the  regional  Bell  operat- 
ing companies  to  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  any  equipment  they  want  tc  sell  here 
The  Bell  operating  companies  are  currently 
prohibited  by  the  modified  final  )udgment,  m 
the  AT&T  divestiture  case,  from  producing 
telecommunications  equipment 

My  proposal  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
definition  of  the  elusive  word  manufacture  it 
specifies  that  manufactunng  irx^ludes  engi- 
neering design,  product  development,  testing, 
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and  pfoduction  Under  the  terms  o!  my  bill,  all 
ttiese  activities  would  take  p4ace  in  the  United 
Stales 

In  my  view.  Congress  should  take  steps 
now  to  redirect  our  national  telecommuni- 
cations trade  policy  so  that  it  benefits  Amer- 
ica— Its  consumers  and  its  workers  We  must 
not  torget  that  the  telephone  is  a  uniquely 
American  instrument,  it  was  invented  here  and 
our  predecessors  built  the  worWs  best  com- 
munications network  around  it 

I  want  to  help  give  the  competitive  edge  in 
international  telecommunications  back  to 
America  Before  we  open  telecommunications 
equipment  rnanulactunng  to  rrxjre  competition, 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  those  interested  in 
reaping  profit  from  such  action  take  lull  advan- 
tage of  the  abundant  technological  and  human 
resources  availat)le  to  them  right  here  in  the 
good  okj  USA 

America  can  regain  its  preeminence  in  teie- 
communicationa  trade  if  we  look  to  our  home- 
based  resources.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  |oin 
rr>e  in  this  effort  to  make  America  strong 
again,  at  least  m  this  area  of  telecommuni- 
cations trade 

H.R. — 

Be  It  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thl8    Act    may    be    clwd    as    the     •Tele- 
communications   Ekiulpment    Manufacturing 
Stimulation  Act  of  1991 
SEC.  «.  nNDINGS  ASD  PTmPOSES. 

(a)  Findings  —The  Congress  finds  tliat- 

(1)  America's  telecommunications  system 
Is  of  critical  Importance  to  our  national  de- 
fense; 

(2)  a  key  element  In  maintaining  our  tele- 
communications system  Is  ensuring  that 
America  possesses  state-of-the-art  tele- 
communications equipment  and  customer 
premises  equipment  manufacturing  capabil- 
ity; 

(3)  In  recent  years  .\mprlca  has  Increas- 
ingly relied  on  foreiicn  pn^liictlon  to  meet  its 
telecommunications  eijulpment  and  cus- 
tomer premises  tHiuipmenl  needs; 

Ml  foreign  firms  are  capturing  a  growing 
share  of  the  American  firms  have  Increas- 
ingly turned  to  overseas  production, 

i5i  Investment  In  domcHtlc  manufacturing 
capacity  has  dlmlnlshfil.  raising  serious 
questions  about  Americas  .untlnucd  ability 
to  satisfy  its  telecommunications  i^juipment 
and  customer  premises  equipment  net'ds  In 
times  of  crisis,  and 

(6i  experience  In  recent  years  with  other 
!cey  Industries  such  as  lomputer  and  semi- 
conductor technology  demonstrators  the  high 
price  when  America  falls  t>ehind  other  na 
tlons  In  research  and  development  and  In  In- 
vestment In  manufacturing  capability. 

lb)  Pt^RPOBES  The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are — 

(1)  to         assure         that         America's 
t«lecommunclatli)ns  manufacturing  capabll 
Ity  is  not  further  diminished  by  re<iulrlng  do- 
mestic manufacture  and  production  of  tele 
communications    equipment    and     cu8U)mpr 
premises  equipment  by  all  former  Bell  oper 
atlng  companies,  U)  the  extent  they  are  al 
lowed  to  engage  In  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
communications   equipment    and    customer 
premises  equipment. 

(2)  to  ensure  thai  the  necessary  domestic 
telecommunications  manufacturing  capabU 
Ity  so  essential  to  the  Nation's  defense  re- 
mains Intact. 
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(3)  to  encourage  domestic  Investment  by 
both  American  and  foreign  firms  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  customer  premises 
equipment; 

(4)  to  Improve  America's  trade  deficit  and 
balance  of  payments  records,  and 

(5i  to  produce  and  maintain  additional 
skilled  manufacturing  jobs  for  American 
workers,  while  avoiding  massive  subsidiza- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  so  that 
shurl-term  costs  borne  by  customers  rep- 
resent an  Investment  In  long  term  Increased 
competition  and  national  security. 
SEC  3  RKyilRHMENTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUC- 
TION 

11  Shall  be  unlawful  for  a  Bell  operating 
company  to  use  any  means  or  instrumental- 
ity of  Interstate  commerce  to  sell  or  lease  or 
to  provide  for  sale  or  lease,  directly  or 
through  any  subsidiary  or  affiliate— 

(li  any  telecommunications  equipment 
manufactured,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  any 
Bell  operating  company,  unless  such  equip- 
ment was  manufactured  iQ  the  United 
States,  or 

(2)  any  customer  premises  equipment  man- 
ufactured, directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  Bell 
operating  company,  unless  such  equipment 
was  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
SEC.  «.  ENFORCEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
.MERCE. 

(a>  Genkkal  AiTHORm'  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce— 

(1>  shall  1)6  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 

(2)  shall,  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations, and  provide  such  exemptions  there- 
from, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  effective 
enforcement  of  such  requirements  and  the 
prevention  of  shortages  In  the  supply  of  tele- 
communications equipment. 

(3)  may  assess  civil  penalties  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b); 

i4)  shall  make  the  report*  required  by  sub- 
section (ci; 

(5)  may  conduct  such  investigations  and 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence  as  may  t)e  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act;  and 

(6i  for  such  purposes,  may— 

(A)  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses; 

(B)  secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Information  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act.  and 

(Ci  Issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence, which  subpoenas  shall  be  enforceable 
by  order  of  an  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States 

lb)  Civil  PKNAL-nKS  <li  Whenever  It,  shall 
appear  tt>  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
any  Bell  operating  company  has  violated  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  the  .Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  bring  an  action  In  a  United 
States  district  court  U>  seelt,  and  the  court 
shall  have  jurls<tlctlon  t<5  Impose,  a  civil  pen- 
alty to  ()e  paid  by  such  Bell  operating  com- 
pany, or  any  person  aiding  and  abetting  the 
violation  of  such  Bell  np»'ratlng  company 
Such  a  penally  shall  l>e  payable  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States 

i2i  The  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  be  de 
U'rmlned  by  the  court  in  light  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances,  but  shall  not  exceed 
three  times  the  amount  of  profits  obtained 
by  the  Bell  operating  company  in  the  trans 
action  or  transactions  that  are  the  basis  of 
the  complaint 

(3i  If  a  Bell  operating  company  upon  whom 
such  a  penalty  is  Imposed  shall  fall  to  pay 
such   penalty   within   the  time   prescribed   m 
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the  court's  order,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  shall  recover  such  penalty  by  ac- 
tion In  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court. 

(c)  ANNUAL  Reports— (It  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
annually  thereafter,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  on  the  sute  of  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic telecommunications  equipment  man- 
ufacturing Industry.  Such  report  shall 
include— 

(A)  an  evaluation  of  the  continuing  need 
for  imposing  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 

(B)  recommendations  as  to  amendments  to 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  necessary  to  en- 
hance and  Increase  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
communications and  customer  premises 
equipment  within  the  United  States;  and 

iC)  recommendations  as  to  necessary  regu- 
latory treatment  of  such  equipment  pur- 
chases, sales,  and  other  transactions.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  set  forth  In  section  5  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  any  Investigation  for 
purposes  of  preparing  the  report  under  para- 
graph 111,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
secure  the  assistance  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  having  responsibilities  In 
telecommunications  and  related  matters,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  information  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
SEC.  5.  DISALIjOWANCE  OF  FOREIGN  EQUIPMENT 
COSTS  BV  federal  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS <<)MMIS.SU)N 

In  determining  whether  any  charge,  prac- 
tice, classification,  or  regulation  of  any  com- 
mon carrier  under  title  II  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Is  or  will  be  Just  and  reason- 
able, the  Federal  Communications  Commls 
sion  shall  exclude  from  any  computation  of 
the  cost  of  providing  the  service  in  question 
the  costs  of  procurement  of  any  tele- 
communications equipment  or  customer 
premises  equipment  that  Is  not  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  Suites 
SEC.  6.  DEFINmONa 

(a)  In  General   -  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(ll    TlU.ECOMMl'NICA-nONS     KQLII'MENT       The 

term  ■•telecommunications  equipment"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  such  lerm  has  in  the 
Modification  of  Final  Judgment 

i2i  Cu.stomer  pkkmises  K.gi  ipment  The 
term  ••cusuimer  premises  equipmenl  '  has 
the  same  meaning  given  such  u>rTn  in  the 
Modification  of  Final  Judgment 

i3)  Bell  operatino  companie.s  -The  term 
Bell  operating  company"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  such  term  has  In  the  Modlflca 
lion  of  Final  Judgement,  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  centrallied  orga- 
nization for  the  provision  of  engineering,  re- 
search, and  administrative  services,  the 
costs  of  which  are  shared  by  such  operating 
companies  or  their  affiliates 

i4i  Manifactired  The  term  ■manufac- 
tured" means  each  of  the  processes,  other 
than  specifying  generic  or  functional  charac- 
teristics of  equipment,  that  are  involved  In 
bringing  equipmenl  into  production  and  In 
eludes  engineering  design,  product  develop- 
ment, testing,  manufacturing,  engineering, 
and  production 

I  5)  MANl'FACTt'RED  IN  THE  UNPTED  STATES. 
Equipment  Is    'manufactured  in  the  United 
States  "  only  if  lA)  such  equipment  Is  assem- 
bled in  the  United  States,  and  (B)  substan- 
tially all  of  the  total  cost  of  such  equipment. 


Including  components.  Indirect  costs,  re- 
search, development,  and  labor,  has  been  in- 
curred in  the  United  States. 

(6i  United  states.— The  term  "United 
States'  when  used  In  a  geographical  sense. 
includes  the  United  States  and  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(7)  Modification  of  final  judgment  —The 
term  'Modification  of  Final  Judgment  " 
means  the  judgment  entered  August  24.  1982, 
in  United  States  v.  Western  Electric,  Civil 
Action  Numbered  82-0192  (United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  District  of  Columbia). 

(bi  1934  act  Definftions  Apply —Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  terms  used  in  this 
Act  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  is  given 
such  terms  under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934 
SEC  7   EFFE(TTVT  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Ms.  DAKAR  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  urgent 
matter.  I  am  introducing  at  this  time,  two  bills 
relating  to  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

REVIVING  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  AUTHORITIES 

The  first  bill  would  revive  the  authorities  of 
the  act,  which  expired  on  October  20,  1990, 
and  extend  these  authorities  until  June  30, 
1991  It  IS  in  the  nature  of  a  simple  extension 
of  the  law  that  evolved  since  1950,  and  was 
in  effect  throughout  the  lOist  Congress,  ex- 
cept for  tfie  fact  that  the  bill  is  retroactive  to 
the  date  of  expiration. 

HOUSE -PASSED  AMENDMENTS  OF   1990 

The  second  bill  is  identical  to  the  DPA  bill 
that  the  House  passed  on  September  24, 
1990,  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  295  to  119  (H.R. 
486).  The  only  change  to  that  bill  is  in  the 
short  title,  which  designates  the  bill  as  "The 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of 
1991,"  rather  than  1990,  as  in  last  year's  bill. 

WHY  EARLY  ACTION  IS  NEEDED 

During  consideration  ol  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  in  the  101st  Congress,  this  body  was 
informed  repeatedly  that  the  act  should  be 
continued  without  interruption.  We  were  also 
urged  by  the  administration  to  amend  the  act 
to  nrxxlernize  the  statute  and  permit  additional 
actions  to  be  taken  to  enhance  the  defense  in- 
dustnal  base  arxl  the  Nation's  energy  security. 
The  House  bill,  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  by 
several  commltlees,  accomodated  nearly  all  of 
the  administration's  requests. 

During  the  final  stages  of  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  486,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Cheney  addressed  to  the  Speaker 
a  letter  stating: 

Since  the  commencement  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  we  have  been  using  DPA  au- 
thority at  least  once  a  day  to  ensure  that 
DoD  orders  for  important  items  are  filled  in 
advance  of  competing  commercial  orders.  We 
have  ordered  a  wide  variety  of  items  under 
DPA  ranging  from  night  vision  goggles  to 
electronic    countermeaisures    and    radomes. 
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from  missile  containers  to  skin  decon- 
tamination kits  for  chemical  warfare.  (Let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  October 
24,  1990). 

As  this  body  is  aware,  the  House  approved 
seven  DPA  tjills  in  1990,  including  three  ex- 
tensions, the  substantive  amendments  (H.R. 
486).  the  conference  report  and  two  corrective 
concurrent  resolutions.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, ttie  conference  report  on  the  measure 
(House  Report  101-933),  after  passing  the 
House  by  voice  vote  on  October  24.  1990, 
was  not  taken  up  In  the  Senate  prior  to  ad- 
journment. As  a  result,  the  DPA  expired  as  of 
October  20. 

The  press  has  since  reported  on  a  wide  va- 
nety  of  materiel  required  by  our  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  (see,  for  example,  "Pentagon 
Speeds  Development,  Production  of  Arms  for 
Gulf  Use,"  Washington  Post,  December  24, 
1990,  page  Al). 

Under  circumstances  well  known  to  all,  I  be- 
lieve this  House  should  take  the  earliest  pos- 
sible action  on  the  extension.  As  to  the  sut>- 
stantive  amendments,  I  hope  that  the  1990 
House-passed  bill  provides  a  firm  basis  for 
consideration  and  ultimate  passage  of  the  en- 
hanced Defense  Production  Act  for  the  I990's. 
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John,  well,  and  in  hoping  they  are  finaify  able 
to  find  the  time  for  the  fishing,  camptng,  and 
sailing  they  enjoy.  She  has  truly  earned  her 
retirement. 


SALUTE  TO  MARIAN  LA  FOLLETTE 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jariuary  3.  1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  to  recent  re- 
tirement of  an  outstanding  legislator,  California 
Assemblywoman  Marian  La  Follette 

Marian  served  for  a  decade  in  the  State  leg- 
islature, and  earned  a  repiutation  for  hard 
work,  her  skills  as  a  negotiator,  and  as  an  in- 
fluential lawmaker.  As  I'm  sure  we'll  all  agree, 
ttx)se  are  skills  a  legislator  needs  to  be  suc- 
cessful, no  matter  in  which  arena  those  skills 
are  used. 

Dunng  her  tenure  in  Sacramento,  Manan 
worked  hard  on  many  issues,  but  con- 
centrated her  attention  on  three  corx;erns  of 
special  interest:  education,  transportation,  and 
cnminal  justrce.  Although  she  has  not  been 
successful — yet — stie  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
long-overdue  goal  of  breaking  up  the  massive 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Distrk;t  into  small- 
er distrrcts  more  responsive  to  ttie  community. 

She  Is  also  a  political  survivor,  having  had 
her  district  carved  out  from  urxjer  her  not  once 
but  twice.  Despite  ttie  odds,  she  carried  on 
her  fight  for  her  principals  and  continued  to 
win  re-election. 

Marian  also  can  boast  of  many  other  ac- 
complishments, including  her  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  Community  College 
Distrcfs  Board  of  Trustees,  public  interest  di- 
rector for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
of  San  Francisco,  vice  chair  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  for  Career  Education,  presi- 
dent of  the  Volunteer  League  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  and  founding  and  cliarter  presi- 
dent of  the  Northndge  Guild  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  Manan  and  tier  husband, 


REINTRODUCING  THE 
PRIVATIZATION  OF  ART  ACT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  C-Span  ever 
decided  to  produce  a  show  called  "Congres- 
sional Bloopers  and  Practical  Jokes",  last  ses- 
sion's National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  [NEA] 
reauthonzation  surely  woukj  claim  a  stamng 
role.  The  lengthy  debate  filled  the  ainways  with 
countless  bloopers  while  the  final  package 
proved  to  be  one  big  practical  joke.  Less  ttian 
2  months  after  its  passage,  NEA  Chairman 
John  Frohnmayer  refused  to  uphold  ttie  legis- 
lation's decency  provision,  declanng  ttiat  he 
will  not  be  the  Nation's  decency  czar 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Frohnmayer — he 
should  not  tje  a  decency  czar.  I  also  believe 
that  the  American  people  stiouW  not  be  forced 
to  sponsor  specific  works  created  by  a  select 
few.  But  as  long  as  ttiere  is  public  funding  for 
the  arts,  this  will  be  the  case.  The  NEA  will 
continue  to  impose  Government  standards  on 
art  wrth  or  wttfiout  decency  fxoviskjns,  and  the 
American  taxpayer  will  forever  be  required  to 
finance  these  standards.  Because  it  can  ofter 
only  limited  funding,  the  NEA  must  be  selec- 
tive, and.  in  turn,  must  institute  standards. 
These  standards  are  determined  by  Govern- 
ment officials  like  Mr.  Frohnmayer  who  issue 
grant  decisions  according  to  their  definitrons  of 
artistic  merit.  So  while  Chairman  Frohnmayer 
may  not  want  to  be  a  decency  czar,  he  is  in- 
evitably our  Nation's  art  crttk;,  and  we  are  his 
patrons  I  suggest  we  return  American  art  to 
the  eyes  of  its  beholders  and  take  it  away 
from  the  meddlesome  hands  of  bureauaats. 
Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing  ttie  Privatization 
of  Art  Act,  a  t)ill  v^ich  would  eliminate  ttie  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Abolishing  the  NEA  would  not  mean  the  de- 
mise of  American  art.  On  the  contrary,  it  woukj 
signal  the  beginning  of  creatjve  independence 
The  Si  75  million  tost  in  public  funds  coukj 
easily  be  recovered  by  ttie  private  sector 
wtiere  S7  txllion  is  spent  on  arts  advancement 
each  year.  More  artists  coukJ  gain  access  to 
this  nnoney  as  it  no  kxiger  wouW  be  tied  up  in 
NEA  matching  fijnds  arrangements.  And  fi- 
nally, not  one  penny  of  that  rrxxiey  would  be 
contingent  on  Government  approval.  So  wrttv 
out  the  NEA,  American  artists  wouW  in  effect 
be  freed  of  Government  intervention,  Mr, 
Frohnmayer  would  not  be  crowned  decency 
czar,  and  Congress  woukJ  have  one  less  prac- 
tical )oke  to  play  on  its  constituency 


JMI 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  A  PROGRAM  OF  NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  INSURANCE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIOA.-. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  50  years 
ago.  my  father  stood  in  this  Chamtjer  and 
called  for  a  program  of  nat)onal  health  msur- 
arx:e  The  Murray-Wagner-Dingell  national 
health  insurance  txll  would  have  cured  one  of 
today's  most  pressing  problems:  The  lack  of 
health  insurance  lor  tens  of  millions  ol  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  have  introduced  a  national  health  insur- 
ance bill  dunng  each  of  the  17  Congresses 
that  I  have  served  this  body  Today  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  because  the  need  is  great- 
er than  ever. 

In  the  nearly  half  century  following  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  this  Nation  has  often  been  the 
preeminent  force  m  the  worW  ecorwmtcally. 
polittcally,  and  socially.  We  have  nghtlully 
claimed  the  title  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  But  in  the  area  of  access  to  health  care 
we  have  no  such  nghtlul  claim  In  the  Unrted 
States,  debate  rages  over  health  insurance  is- 
sues which  our  European  friends  resolved  sat- 
islactonly  50  or  oven  100  years  ago 

Though  we  treat  it  as  a  luxury — even  a 
commodity — health  care  is  a  necessity,  like 
food  and  shelter  Without  it  people  live  sut)- 
standard  lives  or  perish.  But  as  many  as  60 
million  Americans  had  no  proper  health  insur- 
ance for  all  or  p)art  of  last  year  As  a  result. 
many  died  or  were  attlicted  with  preventable 
disease  Our  infant  mortality  rate  exposes  us 
as  a  prosperous  country  less  committed  to  its 
young  than  some  Third  World  countries 

The  case  lor  a  national  health  insurarxie 
program  is  alxindantly  clejir: 

The  current  system  is  bloated  and  wasteful 
We  spend  more  and  get  less  than  any  other 
nation  We  peel  oft  thousand  dollar  bills  lor 
fancy  tests  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  txjt 
we  canT  seem  to  scrape  together  a  lew  cents 
for  disease  screening,  immunizations  or  pre- 
natal care.  We  t>oast  over  expensive  state-of- 
the-art  technology  while  our  public  hospitals 
txjrst  from  the  weight  of  caring  tor  the  unin- 
sured With  the  money  wasted  administering 
our  disorganized  arKt  fragmented  system,  sig- 
nificant Improvements  m  the  health  of  the 
country  would  be  possible 

No  plan  will  tie  perfect  In  fact,  by  finding 
impertection  in  every  plan  debated  in  this 
country  over  the  past  five  decades  critics  have 
succeeded  m  bringing  atx)ut  a  state  of  paral- 
ysis which  has  made  the  job  harder  and 
caused  undue  hardship  to  tens  ol  millions  of 
Amencans.  With  ttie  will  to  improve  our  health 
care  system,  the  difficult  details  can  be  re- 
solved through  reasonable  compromise  Delay 
IS  no  k)nger  m  order;  ttie  1 02d  Congress  is  the 
time  to  begin  work  on  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance 

Universal  eligibtlity  lor  important  medical 
services  is  the  cornerstone  of  this  txll  Admin- 
istration IS  decentralized  wherever  possiWe 
Providers  retain  much  autonomy  and  patients 
freedom  ol  i.,h<iice,  Lxjt  expenmentation  is  en- 
couraged arxl  the  entire  system  rationalized 
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In  addition  to  the  essential  provisions  ensy 
ing    access    to    medical    care,    tht!    Nationa! 
Health  Insurance  Act  addresses  two  other  cnt 
ical  issues.  It  provides  a  funding  mechanism 
through  a  value  added  tax   [VAT]   ,ind   man 
dates  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Def>artment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  develop  methodt, 
of  reducing  health  care  costs    These  two  criti- 
cal elements  distinguish  this  bill  from  previous 
introduced  versions  and  address  the  issue  of 
health  care   reform   in   a   serious   and  con> 
prehensive  manner 

Title  X  of  ttie  legislation  wouW  require  a  5- 
percent  value  added  tax  to  be  imposed  on 
goods  and  services  at  all  levels  of  production 
and  distnbution  Food,  clothing,  and  medical 
care  would  not  be  taxed.  Additionally,  an  ex- 
emption IS  provided  for  exported  goods  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  competitive  advan- 
tage, reduce  the  (xirden  of  unfair  trade  bar- 
ners.  and  decrease  our  trade  deficit.  Reve- 
nues generated  by  the  VAT  would  tie  depos- 
ited in  a  national  health  insurance  trust  fund. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  a  5-percent  VAT  tax  would  generate  ap- 
proximately S50  billion  annually  While  this 
level  ol  funding  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  Nation's  health  care  de- 
livery system,  rt  would  get  us  oft  to  a  sound 
and  respionsible  start 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs  m  an  effective 
and  equitable  manner,  title  XI  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Ser»rices  to  piro- 
vKje  recommendations  and  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  control  the  costs  of  providing  health 
beneMs  under  the  act.  and  to  emphasize  med- 
ical malpractice  reform  as  a  means  of  cost 
containment. 

Rarely,  in  our  history  has  the  need  for  re- 
form been  so  great  and  so  clear.  Only  by 
working  together,  however,  can  we  forge  the 
political  consensus  and  focus  ttie  level  of  de- 
bate necessary  to  solve  our  shameful  health 
care  crisis  Working  responsitwlity,  intelligently, 
and  compassionately  we  can  solve  this  crisis 
and  we  can  live  up  to  the  ideals  worthy  ol  the 
leader  of  the  free  world 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  JULETTA 
CHRISTOPHER 


HON.  C.\RROIi  Hl'BBARn,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Mrs  Juletta 
Christopher,  an  outstanding  Murray,  KY. 
constitutent  ol  mine  who  died  at  age  75  on 
December  7  at  Murray-Calloway  County  Hos- 
pital 

Mrs  Christopher  was  a  longtime  civic  and 
church  leader  in  Murray.  She  devoted  much  of 
tier  lime  to  the  First  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Murray. 

Mrs  Christopher's  son  Ron  Christopher  is  a 
former  commonwealth  attorney  for  Marshall 
and  Calloway  Counties  in  Kentucky  and  is  a 
former  chairman  of  the  t>oard  of  regents  at 
Murray  State  University. 

Mrs  Chnstooher's  granddaughter  Shannon 
Christopher  is  a  receptionist  and  legislative  as- 
sistant in  our  Washington  office  of  th«>  First 
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Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  and  a  1990 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 

Other  survivors  are  her  hustwnd  Maurice  P 
Christopher,  a  longtime  chemistry  teacher  at 
Murray  Stale  University,  two  daughters.  Mrs 
Camille  B  Little  of  Heyworlh.  iL  and  Dr. 
Cathryn  Christopher  ol  Murray;  one  sister. 
Mrs,  Harriet  Schaumann.  St  Louis,  MO,  and 
SIX  other  grandchildren,  Susan  Little,  Sharon 
Little.  Sally  Little.  Kelsey  Christopher,  Carroll 
Lane  Chnstopher  and  Courlney  Christopher 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  Maurice 
Christopher  and  his  lamily  our  sympathy  and 
we  hope  that  1991  will  be  a  good  year  for 
each  of  them. 
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GARY  REGIONAL  AIRPORT 
FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE  PARCELS 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  5 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAG0,M.\RS1.N0 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  long  hours  ol  debate  and  the  numerous 
votes  It  look  for  the  iOlst  Congress  to  reach 
a  final  budget  agreement  last  year,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  agreement  is  being  abandoned 

The  budget  agreement  raised  taxes  by  over 
Si  65  billion — but  unfortunately,  this  part  ol  the 
agreement  remains. 

The  budget  agreement  increased  spiending 
well  over  S700  t)illion — but  unfortunately,  this 
part  ol  the  agreement  remains 

The  budget  agreement  also  contained  en- 
forcement mechanisms  designed  to  force  the 
Government  to  "piay-as-you-go"  These  provi- 
sions would  prevent  Congress  from  using 
money  it  does  not  even  have  to  pay  for  even 
nxDre  programs  and  pork-barrel  projects  that  it 
cannot  afford  These  provisions  are  the  ones 
that  some  Members  of  Congress  are  frying  to 
abandon  today 

I  t>elieve  that  this  effort  to  change  the  House 
rules  and  eliminate  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  role  as  a  watchdog  on  congres- 
sional spending  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  in- 
tent of  last  year's  budget  agreement  Addition- 
ally. I  tielieve  that  this  effort  to  weaken  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  recently  enacted 
budget  agreement  highlights  our  country's  ur 
gent  need  for  an  amendment  to  the  U  S  Con- 
stitution requiring  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
This  action  clearly  demonstrates  that  statutory 
restrictions  will  not  be  enough  to  stop  the  tax 
and  spend  policies  of  recent  Congresses 

I  strongly  oppose  the  effort  to  weaken  the 
spiending  enforcement  provisions  of  the  budg- 
et agreement,  and  i  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  resolution 

I  also  urge  my  colleagues  of  the  i02d  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  push  for  the  adoption  of 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution 


HON.  PETER  J.  VTSCLOSKY 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  VISCLOSKY  Mr  Speaker,  today,  as  we 
begin  the  lQ2d  Congress,  we  begin  to  prepare 
our  Nation  to  enter  the  new  century.  Similarly, 
the  city  of  Gary.  IN,  ;s  also  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture. Therefore.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  will  aid  m  the  development  of  the  Gary 
Regional  Airport  by  permmmg  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  trade  zone  at  the  site. 

The  last  decade  was  very  hard  on  northwest 
Indiana  and  the  city  of  Gary  particularly.  The 
recession  in  the  early  i^80s  and  the  dramatic 
restructuring  of  the  steel  industry,  the  region's 
primary  employer,  resulted  m  unemployment 
rates  that  were  the  highest  :n  the  State.  Thou- 
sands of  families  were  forced  'o  move  to  seek 
other  opportunities 

However,  as  we  enter  the  new  decade, 
fwre  are  indications  that  we  have  turned  the 
comer  and  I  am  optimistic  about  the  future.  In 
Gary,  the  airport  is  one  of  the  cornerstones 
that  can  be  utilized  to  revitalize  the  city  and 
help  enhance  the  economic  growth  of  the  en- 
tire region  Since  being  elected  to  Congress.  I 
have  worked  with  local.  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials to  assisi  m  the  development  ol  the  Gary 
Regional  Airport 

My  legislation  is  necessary  to  allow  the  air- 
port to  utilize  several  of  its  land  parcels  as 
part  of  its  efforts  to  establish  a  US.  foreign 
trade  zone  at  the  facility.  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  the  parcels  m  the  I940's  when  they 
were  transferred  to  the  city  by  the  War  Assets 
Administration. 

Today,  all  agree  that  these  restrictions  are 
dated  and  removing  them  will  improve  the 
ability  of  the  airport  to  progress.  The  Gary  Re- 
gional Airport  has  made  significant  strides  in 
recent  years  and  I  commend  all  those  associ- 
ated with  the  airport  on  their  etiorts 
H.H  5^68 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.    RELEASE    OF    CERTAIN    RESTHIC 
TIONa 

lai  Release  —Notvflthstanding  section  126 
of  the  Federal  All  port  Act  (as  In  effect  on 
May  29.  1947 1.  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation IS  auttiorlzed  to  frrant  a  release  or  re- 
leases, without  monetary  consideration, 
with  respect  to  the  restrictions,  require- 
ments, and  conditions  Imposed  on  the  prop- 
erty descriljed  In  subsection  (b)  by  a  quit- 
claim deed  conveying  such  property  to  the 
city  of  Gary,  county  of  lAke,  Indiana,  dated 
May  29.  1947. 

(b)  Description  of  Property.— Those 
lands  Incorporated  in  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  project  known  as  Tract." 
A  and  C  of  Plancer  1035.  Rubber  Synlheticr. 
Gary.  Indiana  iWAA  No  R-Ind.  6),  legally  de- 
scribed as  follows; 

That  part  of  the  Ea.st  One  Half  (E'ii)  of 
Section  Thirty-five  (Xi).  Township  Thirty- 
seven  (37 1.  Ranire  Nine  i9>  West,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Principal  Mpridian.  lying  between  the 
C.L.S.  &  E  Railroad  and  the  Grand  Calumet 
River,  and  that  part  of  the  West  One  Half 
(W'-ii  of  Section  Thirty-six   i36).  Township 
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Thirty -seven  (37).  Range  Nine  i9i  West,  lying 
between  the  li  S.  Highway  No.  12  and  the 
Grand  Calumet  River,  and  that  part  of  the 
Southeast  Quarter  (SE'.o  of  Section  Thirty- 
six  (36).  Township  Thirty-seven  (37).  Range 
Nine  |9)  West,  lying  between  U.S.  Highway 
No.  12  and  the  Grand  Calumet  River,  and 
that  part  of  the  Southeast  Quarter  (SE'i)  of 
Section  Twenty-six  (26).  Township  Thirty- 
seven  (37).  Range  Nine  (9t  West,  lying  be- 
tween the  C.L.S.  ii  E.  Railroad  and  U.S. 
Highway  No.  12.  all  in  the  City  of  Gary.  Lake 
County.  Indiana.  Tract  A  Is  composed  of 
476.885  acres,  and  Tract  C  is  composed  of 
133.971  acres.  Total  area  is  approximately  610 
acres,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  being  a 
part  of  the  same  property  acquired  by  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  under  that  cer- 
tain Warranty  Deed  executed  by  the  Gary 
Land  Company,  an  Indiana  corporation, 
dated  August  25.  1942.  and  filed  for  record  in 
the  Recorder's  Office  of  Lake  County.  Indi- 
ana, on  October  9.  1942.  as  Document  No. 
742127.  in  Book  No.  666.  Page  278.  and  that 
certain  Warranty  Deed  executed  by  the 
Elgin.  Joliet  and  Eastern  Railroad  Company, 
an  Illinois  and  Indiana  corporation,  dated 
December  22.  1942.  and  filed  for  record  in  the 
Recorder's  Office  of  Lake  County.  Indiana, 
on  December  23.  1942,  as  Document  No.  82584. 
in  Book  670.  Page  68 
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SALUTE  TO  LARRY  HORNER 


COLA  FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 


HON.  BOB  STIMP 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jariuary  3.  1991 

Mr.  STUMP  Mr  Speaker,  today  225  House 
Members  are  joining  with  Sonny  MONTrGOMERv 
and  me  to  introduce  a  clean  COLA  bill  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans.  In  the 
closing  days  and  hours  of  the  lOlst  Congress, 
the  veterans'  COLA  unexpectedly  tiecame  a 
hostage  to  unrelated  agent  orange  legislation. 
The  Senate  did  not  act  on  the  COLA  approved 
by  the  House  in  H  R.  5326,  and  our  attempt 
the  dav  before  adjournment  to  keep  the  COLA 
alive  in  a  second  House  bill.  H.R.  5962.  fell 
victim  to  an  objection  to  our  unanimous-con- 
sent request 

Our  clean  bill  has  nothing  in  it  but  The  non- 
controversial  COLA  which  disabled  verterans 
need  immediately.  They  should  have  had  a 
5.4-percent  COLA  effective  January  i.  ^99\ 
and  our  bill  would  make  that  COLA  retroactive 
to  January  1 .  This  bill  is  the  top  pnority  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  obvi- 
ously has  widespread  support  We  intend  to 
move  It  at  the  earliest  opportunity  What  hap- 
pened to  the  veterans'  COLA  was  shameful 
and  inexcusable. 

Other  matters  should  be  considered  on  their 
own  merits,  so  they  do  not  make  service-con- 
nected veterans  wait  lor  adjustments  in 
nrwnthly  disability  paynnents.  It  is  wrong  to  hold 
the  COLA  hostage,  l  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  help  us  provide  veterans  their 
COLA. 


HON.  ETON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFC'KNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVK8 

Thursday   January  3   1991 

Mr  GALLEGLY  Mr  Speaker,  i  nse  today  to 
honor  a  good  friend  and  an  outstanding  public 
sen^ant.  Lawrence  Homer,  whc  lecentK  con- 
cluded "  6  years  of  service  o-^  the  Thousand 
Oaks  City'  Council 

During  his  long  ana  distinguished  career. 
Larry  sen/ed  three  times  as  mayor,  was  instru- 
mental in  continuing  the  c:areful  planning  that 
Thousand  Oaks  is  so  noted  for.  and  served  on 
a  variety  of  regional  and  local  txiards  and 
cximmissions,  including  the  Conejo  Open 
Space  Conservation  Agency,  the  Guttural  fa- 
cility Commiiiee,  arxj  the  Southern  California 
Association  of  Governments 

And  despite  his  time-consummg  occupation 
as  vice  president  of  Northrop  Core,  ,_arry  al- 
ways found  time  fO'"  community  involvement 
as  well.  He  has  served  the  Conejo  Valley  His- 
tonc^al  Society,  the  California  LJtheran  Univer- 
sity Community  Leaders  Club,  the  Conejo  Val- 
ley and  Westlake  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  Conejo  Future  Fourxjation.  the  Westlake 
Joint  Board  of  Homeowners  Association,  the 
Westlake  Athletic  Asscxiation,  the  Arts  Courv 
cil.  the  Thousand  Oaks  Jaycees.  and  the  Cal 
Lutheran  Council  c!  Advisers 

As  he  leaves  the  city  council,  Larry  can  be 
proud  of  his  many  achievements,  ano  the 
knowieclge  that  his  city  is  a  t^etter  ptace  be- 
cause of  him.  It's  the  Larry  Homers  of  the 
world,  quietly  and  efficiently  getting  things 
done,  who  make  a  difference  m  government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
m  saluting  Larry  tor  his  hard  work  ano  con- 
scientious public  service  to  his  community. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENTS 

FOR    SPOUSES    OF    MEMBERS    OF 
CONGRESS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CR.\.M 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  i  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  bring  back  fairness  and  in> 
partiality  to  the  Federal  Government.  In  recent 
years  we  have  seen  an  abuse  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  unfortunately  is  becoming  a  standard 
for  the  future  I  am  refemng  to  Presidential  ap- 
pointment of  spouses  of  Memtiers  o*  Con- 
gress 

The  Constitution  o!  the  United  States  and 
more  specifically,  article  i.  section  6.  subpara- 
graph 96  states; 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  tie  ap- 
pointed to  any  Civil  Office  under  the  Author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof 
shai;  have  been  increased  during  suet  time. 

While  this  statement  is  directed  toward 
Memtiers  of  Congress  in  its  prohitMtion  of  a 
dual  interest,  this  same  abuse  occurs  when 
the  spouse  of  a  Memtier  accepts  an  appointed 
office    In  the  time  honored  tradition  of  rnar- 
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nage,  the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman  is  sa- 
cred fof  one  reason  That  reason  is  the  trans- 
formation of  two  individuals  into  a  single  entity 
It  IS  this  entity  that  the  Founding  Fathers  set- 
tted  upon  when  tt>e  Constitution  was  written, 
and  as  a  single  entity,  the  conflict  of  interest 
concern  certainly  remains 

President  James  Madison  in  his  earlier  days 
at  ttie  Federal  Convention,  was  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  the  separation  of  the  administrative 
and  legislative  branches   He  stated 

If  you  have  no  exclusive  clause,  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  creating  offices  or  augment- 
ing the  stipends  of  those  already  created,  in 
order  to  gratify  some  members  If  they  were 
not  excluded.  Such  an  Instance  has  fallen 
within  my  own  obBervatlon.  1  am  therefore 
of  opinion,  that  no  office  ought  to  be  open  to 
a  member,  which  may  be  created  or  aug- 
ment.«>d  while  he  is  in  the  IcKlsiaturP 

It  is  without  a  doubt,  ttiat  trie  attendees  of 
the  Federal  Convention  were  trying  to  avoid  a 
segment  of  ttie  British  governmental  system 
that  proved  to  be  corrupt.  Mr  Pierce  Butler 
representng  South  Carolina  at  the  convention 
further  elaborated  on  the  corruption  that  our 
newty  born  country  was  trying  to  avoid  In  his 
remarks,  he  stated 

We  have  no  way  of  Judging  mankind  but  by 
experience  LiR>k  at  the  hlaUjry  of  the  gov 
ernment  of  Great  Britain,  where  there  Is  a 
very  flimsy  exclusion— Does  It  not  ruin  their 
government''  A  man  takes  a  s«'at  In  par 
Uament  to  get  an  office  for  himself  or 
friends,  or  both,  and  this  Is  the  great  source 
from  which  flows  Its  great  venality  and  cor- 
ruption 

It  IS  clear  ttiat  our  forefathers  were  trying  to 
avCMd  corrviption  and  undue  influence  it  a 
Member  has  a  spouse  working  in  ttie  adminis- 
tration, ttien  isnl  he  or  she  likely  sut)tect  to 
such  influence  A  series  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances were  incorpwratod  into  ttie  Constitution 
to  protect  tfie  citi/ens  of  this  country  from  a 
corrupC  government  We  must  remember  ttiat 
we  are  ttie  representatives  of  our  constituents 
who  voted  us  into  office,  arxj  we  owe  it  to 
them  to  remain  free  from  undue  pressure 


A  MESSAGE  TO  RESERVISTS  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OK  (iKl)HOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  Glf^GRICH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
sfiare  with  my  colieagues  an  important  mes- 
sage ttiat  was  given  to  reservists  by  one  of 
ttie  Federal  savings  tanks  m  my  district 
Garrolttoo  Federal  Bank  will  suspend  all  debts, 
without  penaJty.  for  reservists  who  are  called 
to  active  duty  in  OperatKXi  Desert  Shield 

Mr  Speaker,  this  message  of  cooperation 
and  generosity  is  sorety  needed  during  ttie 
Persian  GuM  cnsts  I  would  encourage  tanks 
and  savings  associations  around  ttie  country 
to  adopt  a  similar  policy  of  cooperation  lor  our 
men  and  women  in  arms 

A  MESSAGE  To  RESERVlSTtt  A.Nt)  THEIH 

Families  From  Carrolltos  Kederai. 
These  ar«  difficult  days,  filled  with  unoer 
talnty,   ft-ustrmtlon.   and  a  sense  of  sad  re- 
membrances. 
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They  are  particularly  difficult  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserves  called  up 
In  this  Persian  Gulf  crisis 

To  ease  worries  and  lessen  hardships  re- 
sulting from  an  abrupt  loss  of  income. 
Carrollton  Federal  Bank  Is  immediately  sus- 
pending loan  payments  for  activated  reserv- 
ists. 

While  on  active  duty,  you  will  not  have  to 
make  principal  or  Interest  payments  on 
Carrollton  Federal  home  mortgages,  auto 
loans,  credit  balances,  or  personal  loans  and 
lines  of  credit  Incurred  before  activation 
Simply  call  our  Mortgage  Loan  Ser\'lce  De- 
partment or  Consumer  Loan  Department  to 
make  arrangements. 

When  you're  deactivated,  you  can  pick  up 
your  obligations  where  you  left  off— with  no 
penalties  whatsoever.  We  sincerely  hope  you 
win  able  to  resume  your  normal  life  just  as 
easily. 

And  that  a  peaceful  world— which  seemed 
so  close  a  few  short  weeks  ago — will  Indeed 
be  possible. 

Gary  D.  Dormlney.  President 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUKllK.SlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  and  a  txpartisan  group  of  over  80 
MemlDers  of  the  House  introduced  the  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act  ol  1991  The  purpose  of 
the  tDill  is  to  codify  Roe  versus  Wade  and  to 
prohitHt  States  from  restricting  the  right  ot 
women  to  ctioose  wtiettier  or  not  to  terminate 
a  pregnancy 

The  bill  is  identical  to  the  bill  we  introduced 
in  the  101  St  Congress,  which  was  ttie  sub)ect 
of  several  hearings  m  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  and  which  was 
reported  favoratily  by  the  subcommittee  to  ttie 
lull  JudK;iary  Committee  at  the  end  ot  the  last 
session 

The  bill  IS  a  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  1 989  ruling  in  the  Wetister  case,  which 
prompted  a  number  of  State  legislatures  to  in- 
troduce, and  in  several  cases  enact,  restrictive 
antictioice  legislation 

I  believe  a  Federal  statutory  standard  is  es- 
sential to  prevent  turttier  erosion  ot  ttie  nght  to 
choose  This  fundamental  nght  should  not 
vary  from  State  to  State  Ttie  subcommittee 
plans  to  move  quickly  in  ttie  1 02d  Congress  to 
assure  enactment  ol  this  important  legislation 


NATURAL  GAS  LEGISLATION  TO 
STOP  UNFAIR  REFUND  CLAIMS 

HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TV:XA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TlV^;s 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BRYANT  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  prevent  ttie  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  from  requinng 
natural  gas  producers,  royalty  owners  and  ttie 
Texas  State  Treasury^^«vhich  collects  gas 
severance  taxes — to  pay  refunds  as  a  result  of 
a  recent  Federal  court  ot  appeals  decision  in 
ttie  Fifth  Circuit    Such  a  refund  requirement 
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could  easily  cost  Texans  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  court  decision,  a 
1986  FERC  order — Order  451— was  vacated 
because  the  Court  ruled  ttiat  ttie  Commission 
overstepped  its  auttionty  by  allowing  the  pnce 
of  natural  gas  dniled  before  January  1.  1973 
to  rise  to  market  level.  It  would  tie  blatantly 
unfair  to  require  Texas  gas  producers  arxj  tax- 
payers, as  well  as  ttiose  in  ottier  producing 
States,  to  be  penalized  for  doing  exactly  what 
the  FERC  told  them  they  could  do— raise  the 
pnce  of  old  gas. 

Whettier  the  court  of  appeals  was  correct  m 
finding  fault  with  the  FERC  action  remains 
subiect  to  detate  and  furttier  appeal  My  point 
in  introducing  this  measure,  tiowever,  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  State  of  Texas,  its  tax- 
payers, royalty  owners  and  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers are  treated  fairty.  and  not  held  liable 
lor  a  regulatory  agency's  error 

My  bill  will  protect  ttie  onginal  sellers  of  okj 
gas  affected  by  the  FERC  order  from  claims 
which  are  anticipated  to  foltow  the  court  ruling 
Without  this  prohitxtion,  the  State  of  Texas, 
which  earns  substantial  royalty  income  from 
gas  produced  on  State  lands,  could  expect 
royalty  refund  claims  from  producers  required 
to  make  refunds  to  ttie  first  purchasers  ol  their 
old  gas  it  also  protects  the  millions  of  dollars 
in  natural  gas  severance  tax  revenues  col- 
lected by  millions  of  dollars  m  natural  gas  sev- 
erance tax  revenues  collected  by  the  State  of 
Texas  based  on  the  increased  gas  prices 

I  recognize  that  the  FERC  order  was  an  at- 
tempt to  rectify  the  old  gas  pricing  system, 
which  contnbuted  to  market  distortion  and 
thwarted  attempts  to  replace  depleted  gas  re- 
serves This  market  disorder  actually  led  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation,  which  I  was  proud 
to  support,  which  decontrolled  all  natural  gas 
prices 

But.  by  acting  to  vacate  the  FERC  order 
after  Congress  decontrolled  all  natural  gas. 
the  court  has  set  the  stage  for  massive  market 
disruption  It  is  ironic  ttiat  in  its  decision,  ttie 
court  said  ttiat  "which  we  remain  poignantly 
aware  that  the  problems  lacing  the  natural  gas 
industry  are  numerous  and  complex,  we  nev- 
erttieless  emphasize  that  Congress  alone  tias 
the  power  to  do — or  auttionze  to  do — what  ttie 
Commission  has  done"  in  its  orders 

Congress  has  now  decontrolled  old  gas 
What  I  now  ask  is  ttiat  Congress  direct  the 
FERC  to  prohibit  refunds.  Neither  the  tax- 
payers in  Texas  and  other  piroducing  States, 
nor  our  struggling  domestic  energy  industry 
stiould  be  made  to  sutler  tor  a  bureaucratic 
error 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

H  R 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  Arnerwa  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  501  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
;mMi  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

id/  Limitation —No  person  shall  be  re- 
cjulred  to  refund  any  portion  of  any  amount 
received  In  any  first  sale  of  natural  gas.  or 
t)e  subject  to  any  civil  or  criminal  penalties. 
if  the  amount  received  by  such  person  in  any 
such  first  sale  exceeded  the  maximum  lawful 
price  for  such  gas  solely  by  reason  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
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for  the  Fifth  Circuit  In  Mobil  Oil  Explo- 
ration and  Producing  Southeast.  Inc.  v.  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (C.A.-6 
No.  8&-1940).  vacating  Federal  Energy-  Regu- 
latory Commission  Order  Nos.  451  and  451-A. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  only  to  first 
cales  made  before  the  date  judgment  Is  en- 
tered in  such  case". 


THE  DEFENSE  ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  create  a  national  plan 
for  ttie  economic  conversion  of  our  defense 
plants  and  military  bases  to  civilian  production. 
By  pirovkjing  viable  civilian  alternatives  to  mili- 
tary spending,  this  bill  would  limit  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  resulting  from  the  cancella- 
tion of  military  contracts  or  the  closing  of 
tases  that  are  judged  nonessential  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  Such  cancellations  and 
closings  already  have  resulted  in  over  35,000 
military  industry  layoffs  since  1988.  Hundreds 
of  ttxxjsands  more  lie  atiead. 

While  the  Persian  Gulf  Cnsis  has  tempo- 
rarily bkx*ed  efforts  to  reduce  military  spend- 
ing. Operation  Desert  Shield,  from  a  planning 
arxJ  budgetary  standpoint,  "is  just  a  perturtia- 
bon  in  the  flow  of  events,"  as  the  Navy's  top 
program  planner  Vice  Adm.  William  D.  Smith 
said.  The  administration's  long-range  plan  to 
significantly  cut  defense  spending  and  shift  the 
Pentagon's  focus  to  combating  regional 
threats  tias  not  ctianged.  In  a  speech  in  Lon- 
don on  December  5,  Ctiairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Colin  Powell  sakj,  "Our  view  of 
wtiere  we  were  heading  was  clear  and  I  be- 
lieve Is  still  clear." 

Nearfy  a  dozen  senior  military  officers  inter- 
viewed by  the  Washington  Post  agreed  ttiat 
deep  cuts  stiould  tiegin  after  the  gulf  aisis  is 
resolved  because  of  ttie  diministied  threat  of  a 
global  vrar  with  ttie  Soviet  Union.  Further,  the 
Persian  Gulf  situation  forces  us  to  consider 
the  dtskKations  implied  tjy  the  current  logistics 
txjikhjp  and  ttie  sutjsequenl  wind  down  once 
the  crisis  is  resolved. 

While  the  policy  of  economk;  conversion 
outlined  in  my  legislation,  the  Defense  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  Act,  would  limit  the  effects 
on  individuals  and  on  communities  of  eco- 
nomic dislocation  resulting  from  the  inevitable 
tDase  closings  or  defense  conti^act  reductions 
or  cancellations,  passage  of  this  legislation 
also  would  broaden  our  industrial  base,  en- 
hance our  economic  security,  and  encourage 
a  more  balanced  and  rational  process  of  de- 
veloping weapons  systems, 

Obvicisly,  there  is  a  direct  causal  relation- 
ship between  ttie  Nation's  military  Industrial 
base  inadequacies  and  the  recent  disinvest- 
ment and  underinvestment  in  the  domestic  ci- 
vilian industrial  sector.  America  should  leam 
from  ttie  ruination  of  ttie  Soviet  economy  by 
the  disptacement  of  civilian  industry  in  ttie 
sen/iC8  of  its  war  economy.  We  only  need  to 
look  around  us  to  see  the  deterioration  caused 
by  our  overemphasis  on  military  devetopmeni 
The  operation  of  a  large  military  economy  for 
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nrxjre  than  40  years  has  lead  to  major 
underinvestment  In  ttie  facilities  and  services 
vi^ich  make  up  our  Nation's  infrastructure. 
These  include  roads,  education  facilities,  li- 
branes,  public  health  operations,  and  parks. 

In  addition,  as  Prof.  Seynxjur  Melnnan,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  industrial  engineering  at 
Columbia  University  and  renowned  author,  ex- 
plains: 

A  process  of  technical.  Industrial,  and 
human  deterioration  has  been  set  in  motion 
within  American  society.  The  competence  of 
the  Industrial  system  is  being  eroded  at  its 
base.  Entire  industries  are  falling  into  tech- 
nical disrepair,  and  there  is  massive  loss  of 
productive  employment  because  of  inability 
to  hold  even  domestic  markets  against  for- 
eign competition. 

The  military-dependent  firm  concentrates  on 
producing  irtcrecisingly  comp)lex  hardware 
whk:h  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  partrcular  de- 
fense project,  regardless  of  cost.  Often,  these 
firms  manufacture  products  which  are  esserv 
tially  useless  to  the  civilian  population  and  un- 
compietitive  in  international  markets. 

There  is  compielling  evkJence  that  military 
spending  creates  significantly  fewer  jotK  than 
comparable  spending  in  ttie  civilian  sphere. 
While  civilian  production  creates  items  of 
value  for  consumers  and  producers,  military 
production  does  not.  Money  spent  on  the  mili- 
tary leaves  our  economy  for  good  and  de- 
p)rives  us  of  the  secondary  tienefits  ttiat  com- 
monly result  from  civilian  production.  For  irv 
stance,  total  employment  pier  Si  billion  sp>ent 
IS  estimated  at  20,175  for  guided  missile  and 
space  vehicle  production.  This  compares  with 
30,394  jobs  created  In  the  motor  vehicles  in- 
dustry and  71,550  jotis  created  in  education 
servk^es,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statisttes. 

Furttier,  our  economk;  reliance  on  the  mili- 
tary results  in  a  severe  brain  drain  of  our  most 
advanced  techncal  workers  away  from  civilian 
fiekJs.  Cunently,  75  percent  of  all  Federal  re- 
search and  development  funds  are  spient  In 
the  military  budget.  A  large  percentage  of  all 
scientists  and  engineers  are  devoted  to  mili- 
tary-related work.  In  practical  terms,  this 
means  that  many  of  our  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  are  working  to  devise  more  complex 
and  destructive  military  equipment  while  U.S. 
productivity  is  lagging  in  impxjrlant  areas  such 
as  scientifk;  research,  compxiter  technology, 
machine  tools,  and  ottier  domestk;  areas. 

Economk:  converskin,  rather  than  tjeing  ttie 
economk;  risk  ttiat  some  have  suggested,  is 
an  economk;  opifxjrtunity.  But  apipilying  more  of 
our  technk;al  and  scientific  resources  to  ttie  ci- 
vilian economy,  we  woukj  tie  better  able  to  ad- 
dress ttie  fxoblems  facing  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's troubled  industries.  A  greater  reliance  on 
civilian  production  coukj  also  help  train  many 
urxjeremployed  and  unempjioyaljle  individuals 
whose  needs  are  currently  unmet. 

Economk:  converskjn  also  is  essential  if  we 
hope  to  make  meaningful  progress  toward 
arms  cofTb^ol.  Many  of  our  current  defense  de- 
ciskxis  reflect  politkal  conskteratoons  rattier 
ttian  a  weapons  systems'  contritxrtion  to  na- 
tional security.  This  often  occurs  because  po- 
litical and  comnxjnity  leaders,  quite  legiti- 
mately, frequently  band  togettier  to  resist  the 
cancellatkxi  of  weapons  systems  that  are  built 
in  ttieir  districts.  By  creating  viable  alternatives 
to    military    sf)ending,    economk:    converskxi 
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woukj  assure  the  millions  of  workers  in  military 
dependent  industnes  ttiat  their  jobs  will  not  bie 
sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  achieve  meaningful 
arms  control.  If  communities  do  not  protest 
piropiosed  cuts,  decisions  more  likely  will  b? 
made  based  on  their  merits  rather  ttian  job 
considerations. 

My  bill  provides  a  detailed  plan  for  preserv- 
ing ttie  jobs  of  those  affected  t>y  decisions  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  military  spending.  In> 
pxjrtantiy.  It  is  a  decentralized  plan  that  p)laces 
the  decisionmaking  power  in  ttie  tands  ol 
ttiose  directiy  affected  by  such  cutoacks  The 
plan  contains  ttie  following  key  points: 

First,  the  bill  calls  for  the  creation  ot  alter- 
native use  committees  at  large  defense  facili- 
ties. Ttiese  committees,  compnsed  ot  txitti 
repxesentatives  of  labor  and  management, 
woukt  develop  detailed  pSans  for  the  conver- 
sion of  ttie  facility  to  civilian-onented  produc- 
tion. 

If  such  a  tiluepxint  is  compileted  m  a  timely 
manner,  ttiat  is,  tiefore  the  announced  con- 
O'act  reduction,  the  community  woukJ  tie  able 
to  inrplemenf  ttie  transition  of  the  facility,  re- 
train its  workers,  and  start  production  wittioul 
the  massive  employee  layoffs  and  community 
disruprtion  which  often  occurs  with  contract 
cancellations. 

A  program  of  community  assistance  wittiout 
prepilanning  at  the  facility  level  cannot  suc- 
ceed. History  has  stiown  that  ttie  preparation 
of  conversion  plans  is  a  very  detailed,  time- 
consuming  process.  It  requires  ttie  coopera- 
tion of  managers,  consultants,  engineers, 
workers,  and  community  leaders.  Ttie  man- 
agers of  defense-serving  firms  pxjssess  vital 
information  atxmt  plant  capiacity.  workers 
skills,  marketing  strategies,  and  community  re- 
sources whch  must  tie  uitilized  in  order  to  de- 
velop a  workatile  conversion  p)lan  Obviously, 
their  partkiipiation  is  crucial. 

The  exfierience  of  military  bases  ttiat  have 
closed  over  ttie  piast  20  years  is  a  common 
one.  Bases  close.  Ttiousands  of  workers  are 
laid  off  and  ti-ansfened.  The  kxal  economy  is 
severely  affected  as  property  values  decline. 
Overall  demand  in  the  local  economy  dropjs  off 
as  workers'  incomes  are  reduced  or  they 
move  out  of  the  area  attogettier.  Finally,  some 
years  later,  the  community  regroupjs  and  be- 
gins serkxis  pilanning.  In  many  cases,  the  mili- 
tary base  has  been  successfully  converted 
into  civilian  ^eduction  and  ttie  new  enterpxtse 
emptoys  more  pieople  ttian  before.  This,  how- 
ever, only  happiens  after  several  years  of 
tiardship  and  economk;  depjrivabon.  This  eco- 
nomk: layover  can  be  avokled  if  contingency 
plans  are  made  at  all  military  installatkjns 
upxin  ttieir  receiving  a  military  contract. 

My  legislation  does  not  ask  to  make  busi- 
ness deciskMTs  for  ttie  defense-contracting 
firm.  It  only  asks  that  they  participate,  in  good 
faith,  in  a  planning  process  with  ttie  commu- 
nity and  Its  emptoyees  in  its  facility's  conver- 
sion in  the  event  ttieir  contract  expires  or  is 
signitk»ntiy  reduced.  That  Is  it  Lend  workers 
and  the  comrrxjnity  in  wtich  they  are  situated 
your  knowledge  and  expertise  so  that  eventu- 
ally major  economk:  upiheavals  can  be  eased 
or  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  ttie  critical  preplanning  aspiect 
of  The  Defense  Economk:  Adjustmerrl  Act 
contains  the  folkswing  key  additional  compo- 
nents: 
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The  bill  calls  for  a  Catxnetlevel  Defense 
Economic  Adjustment  Council  charged  with 
developing  plans  lor  putMic  proiecfs  that  ad- 
dress human  needs.  The  Council  also  would 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  on  existing  Federal 
programs  relevant  to  communities  affected  by 
military  cutbacks  and  would  publish  a  guide- 
book lor  local  conversion  planners 

The  Defense  Economic  Adjustment  Act 
would  also  require  one  year's  advance  notifi- 
cation of  plans  to  cut  back  or  terminate  a  de- 
fense contract  or  a  military  base.  The  Defense 
Economic  Adjustment  Council  is  responsible 
for  informing  the  appropriate  local  officials  and 
the  alternative  use  committees  of  pending  cut- 
backs. 

Finally,  the  b.ll  provides  for  ad|ustment  as- 
sistance for  communities  and  workers  while 
conversion  is  underway.  Communities  seri- 
ously affected  by  defense  cutbacks  would  be 
eligible  tor  Federal  planning  assistance,  and 
individual  workers  woukj  be  eligit)le  for  adjust- 
ment tienefits.  including  funds  for  retraining. 

If  Congress  terminates  a  military  contract, 
the  kx:al  Alternative  Use  Committee  would  be 
notified  in  advance.  This  committee  would 
then  put  in  motion  an  existing  plan  to  convert 
ttie  affected  plant  to  civilian  production  The 
Federal  Government  wouk)  provide  guidance 
and  Support  for  the  workers  and  tt>eir  commu- 
nity, but  the  new  enterprise  would  receive  no 
subsidy  and  would  Kiave  to  compete  on  its 
own  in  the  marketplace 

Ttie  compretiensive  pMan  for  economic  con- 
version contained  in  ttie  Defense  Economic 
Ad)U3tment  Act  wouW  free  our  Nation  from  the 
tyranny  ot  jobs  tMackmail  m  ttie  approval  ot 
military  contracts  and  allow  us  to  pursue  a 
lasting  peace  wittiout  sacrificing  our  commit- 
ment to  increasing  employment  Moreover,  it 
wouM  contntxite  to  a  national  economic  re- 
newal by  providing  resources  necessary  lor 
tfie  revitalizaton  of  basic  irxjustnes  and  the  re- 
f)air  of  our  infrastructure 

A  measure  included  tn  ttie  1991  Department 
of  Defense  Auttionzation  Act  falls  far  stiort  of 
ttie  provisions  advanced  in  this  legislation  The 
current  law  does  not  mandate  any  advance 
planning  through  alternative  use  committees 
for  direct  conversion  of  defense- related  plants. 
facilities  and  workers.  Instead,  the  measure  fo- 
cuses on  providing  targeted  assistance  to  min- 
imize the  economic  dislocation  resulting  from 
lower  defense  spending  It  does  not  encour- 
age ttie  planning  (or  and  or  direct  conversion 
of  defense-related  lacilities  to  civilian  uses 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  offers  the  United 
States  the  ctiance  to  set  m  motion  ttie  demili- 
tanzation  ot  the  American  economy  and  the 
use  of  a  growing  peace  dividend.  We  must 
seize  ttie  unparalleled  opportunity  to  advance 
a  new  international  framework  for  fjeace  and 
security,  reducing  our  reliance  on  military 
spending  as  our  mam  instrument  of  security 
The  health  ol  our  Nation  woukt  tie  served  bet- 
ter by  investing  ttiese  savings  in  ttie  revitaliza- 
tion  ot  the  economy  and  m  ttie  rebuiWing  our 
NatKXi's  failing  infrastructure  and  education 
systems. 

Economic  conversion  pxovides  the  hope  that 
humanity  will  survive  info  a  pwaceful  and  pros- 
perous future  It  IS  in  this  sp<nt  ttiat  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lom  me  in  support  of  ttie  De- 
fense Economic  Adjustment  Act 
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DON  LAHR:  CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  U(.OM.\R.SINO 

OF  CALIKUR.SI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Speaker,  next 
week  the  Santa  Mana  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  name  Donakj  E.  Lahr  as  its  "Citizen  ot  Xhe 
Year." 

If  there  IS  anyone  who  deserves  ttie  title,  it's 
Don  Lahr  Not  just  because  tie's  a  close  per- 
sonal friend.  Nor  taecause  of  his  civic  involve- 
ment. Nor  tiecause  tie  has  a  Ijeaufilul  wife 
and  four  strong  sons — and  seven  grand- 
chikjren. 

No.  Mr  Speaker,  Don  l^hr  deserves  this 
tionor  because  he  truly  is  an  outstanding  per- 
son and  citizen 

Don  IS  an  Army  veteran  who  came  to  Santa 
Mana  in  1947.  He  attended  Santa  Maria  Jun- 
ior College,  graduating  from  Whittier  College 
in  1951.  After  a  7-year  career  with  Sears  Roe- 
buck and  Co..  be  became  the  western  division 
manager  lor  P.J.  GouW  Co.  He  ttien  became 
division  manager  lor  Insurance  Securities 
Trust  Fund,  and  m  1967.  founded  his  own 
company,  Lahr  Electric  Motors,  Inc. 

During  his  long  career  in  business,  Don  did 
not  neglect  his  civic  duties  He  was  president 
ol  Orcutt  Unified  School  District,  president  of 
Santa  Mana  Developers,  president  of  the  Ro- 
tary Club,  chairman  of  ttie  Santa  Bartiara 
County  Planning  Commission,  president  ol  ttie 
Supervisors  Advisory  Committee  lor  Orcutt, 
president  of  Santa  Mana  Association  lor  the 
Mentally  Retarded,  director  to  the  Environ- 
mental Research  Foundation,  and  a  dir€K;tor  ol 
the  Santa  Maria  Valley  YMCA.  As  il  that  were 
not  enough,  a  lew  years  tiack  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  37th  Dislnct  Fair  Board  by  Gov- 
ernor Deukmejian. 

Don  IS  the  hustiand  of  Doris  Throckmorton 
Lahr,  and  they  are  the  parents  ol  Donald, 
Lawrence.  Jeflery  and  Ttiomas  Lahr.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  tiehall  ol  the  U.S.  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives, I  want  to  extend  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  my  friends  Don  and  Dons,  and 
to  say  ttiat  in  my  view,  ttiey  will  always  be 
"Citizens  ol  ttie  Year" 


REPEAL  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  TEST 

HUN.  BUB  .Sll  MP 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3  1991 

Mr  STUMP  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  repeal  wtiat  I,  and  many 
others,  consider  to  tie  one  ot  ttie  most  unfair 
leatures  ol  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  so- 
called  earnings  test 

Under  current  law.  Social  Secunty  and  Rail- 
road retirees  can  receive  only  S9.720  pier  year 
in  earned  income  Recipients  wtio  annually 
earn  more  than  that  amount  generally  tiave 
their  retirement  benelrts  reduced  Si  lor  every 
S3  earned  atxDve  the  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  piarticularly  important  to 
understand  ttiat  ttie  earnings  test  atlects  only 
earned   income,    such   as   Irom   wages.    Urv 


earned  income  from  investments,  is  rK)t  count- 
ed. Thus,  ttie  earnings  test  disproportionately 
affects  k)w-  and  middle- income  retirees  who 
lack  the  resources  to  accumulate  large  sums 
of  unearned  income. 

It  IS  a  fact  ttiat  some  retirees  want  to  stay 
active  through  employment.  And,  some  are 
forced  to  reenter  the  work  force  lor  economic 
reasons  While  we  should  not  (orce  any  retiree 
to  return  to  work,  neither  stioukj  the  Govern- 
ment stand  in  the  way  ot  anyone  wtxD  wishes 
to  return  to  the  work  force  Regardless  of  age, 
one  stioukt  be  able  to  work  as  much  as  they 
may  need,  without  penalty  This  country  can 
only  lose  by  denying  our  work  force  ttie  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  expienence  the  retirement- 
age  popiulalion  possesses 


HONORING  JOSEPH  G.  BALSAMO 

HON.  BLNJ.\.M1N  .\.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
regret  that  I  nse  to  inform  our  colleagues  that, 
dunng  the  recent  holiday  recess,  we  lost  an 
outstanding,  public  minded  citizen. 

I  had  known  Josepti  G  Baisarno  for  over  40 
years.  Throughout  his  hfe,  Joe  was  the  per- 
sonification  ol  an  individual  seeking  a  t^etter 
community  lor  himsell  and  lor  luture  genera- 
tions He  was  never  reluctant  to  putch  in  to 
make  things  just  a  little  tut  better  tor  all  of  us. 

Joe,  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  NY,  served  in  ttie 
Pacific  Theater  during  World  War  II,  as  I  did, 
and  like  so  many  of  our  generation,  tie  at- 
tended law  sctiool  after  our  victory  m  that  con- 
flict, using  the  practical  lessons  learned  on  the 
battlefiefc)  to  assist  him  in  mastering  ttie  intel- 
lectual lessons  ol  a  legal  education 

Joseph  Balsamo  and  I  were  classmates  at 
the  New  York  Law  School  Not  only  did  we 
lorge  a  lile-tong  Inendship  at  ttiat  time,  but  we 
developed  our  love  lor  ttie  law  and  for  judicial 
process  that  served  botti  ol  us  well  Even 
tiack  ttien.  I  was  struck  by  Joes  compretien- 
sive and  his  compassion  He  seemed  to  in- 
stinctively grasp  that  the  law  e«ists  not  only  to 
provide  an  orderly  society,  but  also  to  help 
others,  and  to  achieve  justice. 

Upion  graduabon  Irom  New  York  Law 
School,  Joe  relocated  in  Sullem,  NY,  wtiere 
he  lounded  the  successlul  law  lirm  ol 
Balsamo.  Byrne  and  Cipriani 

Joe  was  not  the  kind  of  lawyer  that  you  run 
into  every  day  He  was  more  like  Itie  untypical 
country  lav/yer  that  we  see  pxxtrayed  in  fic- 
tional television  and  motion  pcture  aa;o'jnts 
His  law  piartner,  John  Byrne,  recently  stated 
"There  was  never  a  client  who  had  a  pnoblem 
that  was  too  small  lor  Joe  to  listen  to  He  lis- 
tened to  everytxxJy,  no  matter  what  their  pirob- 
lem  was,  and  tie  never  turned  anybody  away 
because  they  were  unable  to  aflord  a  lee  " 

Not  content  merely  to  become  one  o*  ttie 
most  respected  trial  attorneys  m  our  p,in  of 
New  York  State,  Joe  also  dove  headlong  into 
community  service  He  tiecame  cfiairman  ol 
the  Village  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  at  a  time 
wtien  the  village  ot  Suflem  was  lacing  unprec- 
edented px)stwar  growtti  Joe  Balsamo  tielped 
steer  the  village  along  the  prop>er  path  ot  con- 
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trolling  the  growth  so  that  its  benefits  could  be 
lelt  by  all. 

Joe  BalsarTK)  was  elected  to  the  Town 
Council  ol  ttie  town  of  Ramapx)  in  1960.  In 
that  position,  tie  worked  diligently  to  develop  a 
modern,  efficient  police  department  for  the 
town  ol  Ramapx)  During  the  1960s,  he  spear- 
headed the  commission  which  created  the 
new  county  charier  lor  Rockland  County.  NY 
When  ttiat  county  charter  was  adopted,  Joe 
was  elected  to  the  first-ever  Rockland  County 
Legislatu'e,  serving  (rom  '969  to  1974,  and 
serving  for  2  of  those  years  as  legislative  ma- 
jority leader 

Listing  the  organizations  ttiat  Joe  Balsamo 
helped,  either  m  leadership  positions  or  with 
fund-raising  activities,  reads  like  a  cross-sec- 
tion ol  our  society.  In  addition  to  serving  on 
the  Board  ot  Directors  of  the  Mahwah  Savings 
and  Loan,  he  was  active  in  the  Rockland 
County  Bar  Association,  the  Suflem  Rotary 
Club,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca,  Good  Sa- 
maritan Hospital,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
VMCA,  Sacred  Heart  Church,  the  American 
Legion,  and  the  Rockland  County  Cancer 
Fund  and  Polio  Fund  drives 

Mr  Sp)eaker,  I  was  deeply  honored  that  Jo- 
seph G.  Balsamo  agreed  to  serve  as  the 
chairman  ol  our  citizens  lor  Gilman  Organiza- 
tion dunng  the  i980's  In  that  capacity,  he 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who  had  or- 
ganized to  bring  about  my  reelection  to  Con- 
gress. For  his  service  above  and  beyonfl  the 
call  ol  duty,  i  will  always  be  grateful. 

Regrettably,  Joe  Balsamo  passed  away  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  His  is  a  voice  that  will  tie 
sorely  missed  throughout  our  region. 

Mr  Spjeaker,  I  mvite  our  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  expressing  condolences  to  Joe's  widow, 
Ina,  to  their  sons,  David,  Stephen,  James,  and 
Dr.  Joseph,  Jr  ,  to  their  daughters.  Karen,  Eliz- 
at)eth,  and  Kimt)erly;  to  Joe's  sister,  Rafaela: 
to  Joe's  brothers,  Gaetano  and  Anthoniy;  and 
to  Joes  10  grandchildren 

With  the  passing  ol  Joseph  G  Balsamo,  the 
community  has  lost  an  outstanding  leader,  and 
I  have  lost  a  warm  and  sincere  friend. 
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coaches  still  have  lewer  opiportunities  for  ath- 
letic achievements  than  men  at  the  same  insth 
tutions. 

Today,  women  represent  about  33  66  per- 
cent ol  intercollegiate  athletes  and  this  figure 
continues  to  nse.  Women  holding  administra- 
tive positions  in  women's  programs  are  up  3.3 
piercent  Irom  1988. 

Unlortunately,  other  aspects  of  women's 
athletics  and  the  opiportunities  for  women  ath- 
letes still  do  not  equal  thai  of  men.  For  exam- 
ple, only  47.3  percent  of  women's  teams  are 
coached  by  women — down  from  90  percent  in 
"972.  In  addition,  only  15.9  piercent  of  wonv 
en's  programs  are  headed  by  a  female  admin- 
istrator— also  down  from  90  percent  in  i972. 

While  I  recognize  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  some  areas  o!  girl's  and  women's 
athletics  programs,  I  believe  we  must  acknowl- 
edge the  large  inequities  that  still  exist  for 
women  in  the  area  ol  athletics,  particularly  in 
the  administration  and  coaching  of  female  ath- 
letes 

In  a  nation  that  continues  to  suppiort  proles- 
sional  football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hock- 
ey lor  men  in  a  manner  that  far  outweighs 
sup)port  for  such  athletic  competition  for 
women,  I  urge  you  to  jom  me  in  sponsoring 
the  "National  Girls  and  Women  m  Sports  Day" 
to  help  stress  the  importance  ol  women's  con- 
tinued participation,  achievement,  and  excel- 
lence in  spxDrts. 

National  Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day  will 
be  a  step  toward  giving  women  in  spiorts  the 
recognition  they  deserve.  Hopefully,  the  intro- 
duction of  this  resolution  will  encourage  more 
girls  and  women  to  experience  the  pleasure  of 
sports  activity  that  develops  lifelong  habits  ol 
physical  Illness  and  social  and  emotional  well- 
ed mg 


GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN  SPORTS 
DAY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

Oy  MAi.SL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rhiirsday.  January  3.  1991 

Ms  SNOWE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  designating  February  /. 
1991  as  "National  Girls  and  Women  m  Sports 
Day.' 

Setting  aside  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
participation,  achievement,  and  excellence  of 
girls  and  women  in  spxirts  has  been  a  tradition 
lor  4  years 

Participiation  in  athletics  at  any  level  has 
piroven  to  be  significant  lor  emotional  and 
physical  development  of  our  youth  Through 
sports,  girls  learn  to  take  initiatives,  to  work 
well  with  others,  and  develop  a  positive  sell- 
image. 

National  Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day, 
while  recognizing  ttie  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments ol  girls  and  women  in  sports,  will  also 
point   to   the   lact   that   women   students   and 
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full   and  complete  accounting   of   the   role   of 
public  officials  in  this  economic  disaster, 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  legislation  last  year  tiad 
more  than  227  cosponsors.  In  ttie  time  since 
the  adjournment  ol  ttie  I0ist  Congress,  the 
need  lor  an  indepiendeni  counsel  has  riot  di- 
minished. I  tiope  that  my  colleagues  wili  jom 
my  effort  to  have  a  lull  and  complete  account- 
ing of  misconduct  by  Government  officials 
which  contributed  to  the  savings  and  loan 
scandal 


INVESTIGATE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 

CORRUPTION 


HON.  aRT  \VILDON 

OK  HK.SNSYLV.'i.M.'i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  199! 

Mr  WELDON,  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last 
few  months,  reports  of  the  cost  ol  the  savings 
and  loan  bailout  have  continued  to  mount,  it  is 
a  substantial  contnbutor  to  the  deficit  problem 
and  will  cost  the  average  American  more  than 
$2,000  in  taxes. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  a  number  of  causes  for 
the  collapse  ol  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
Lax  State  laws,  corruption  by  corporate  ofli- 
ciais,  and  the  economic  downturn  in  certain 
areas  ol  the  Nation  all  played  a  role.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  Government  offi- 
cials contributed  to  the  crisis. 

The  public  hearings  in  the  Senate  have 
shown  that  there  are  a  number  of  unresolved 
questions  about  the  conduct  of  vanous  Gov- 
ernment officials.  The  heanngs  have  pxjmted 
out  problems  in  the  conduct  of  both  elected 
and  unelected  officials.  Unlortunately,  this  is 
)ust  the  tip  ol  ttie  iceberg 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  apipointment  of  an  independent 
counsel  to  investigate  the  involvement  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  the  savings  and  loan  scan- 
dal   The  American  people  desenwfe  to  have  a 


STOP  COLLUSION  IN  THE  NORTH 
OF  IRELAND 


HON.  EUOT  L  LNGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  ENGEL.  M'  Speaker,  i  am  reintroducing 
legislation  today  that  would  take  an  important 
step  toward  piermanentty  ending  United  States 
support  for  collusion  between  the  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary,  the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment, 
and  Unionist  hit  squads  m  the  six  counties. 

The  Royal  Ulster  Constabuia^,'  ana  the  Ul- 
ster Defense  Regiment  have  a  well-docu- 
mented history  of  collusion  with  Protestant  ex- 
tremist groups  m  the  north  of  Ireland  Most  re- 
cently the  Stevens  Inqui-^.  sponsored  bv  the 
British  Government,  found  that  collusion  has 
been  taking  place  between  the  RUC  ana  the 
UDR.  and  extremist  groups  since  the  mid- 
I970's.  As  a  result  of  the  Stevens  inquiry,  94 
arrests  were  made  and  83  recommenaations 
were  suggested  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
handling  sensitive  information  by  the  RUC  and 
the  UDR  so  as  to  insure  that  critical  intel- 
ligence IS  not  leaked  to  extremist  groups 

As  a  result  of  the  dear  imks  between  the 
RUC,  the  UDR.  and  terronst  groups  m  the  six 
counties,  a  number  of  assassinations  of  sus- 
pected Republican  sympathizers  have  oc- 
curred and  scores  of  others  have  beer,  threat- 
ened. Clearly,  the  United  States,  under  any 
circumstances,  should  not  be  in  a  cwsition  of 
support  for  groups  like  the  RUC  and  the  UDR. 

My  bill  would  statutoniy  end  sales  of  de- 
fense and  law  enforcement  equipment  from 
the  United  States  and  U.S  companies  to  the 
RUC  and  the  UDR  It  is  ver,-  mportan!  that 
Congress  act  to  reduce  violence  ir  the  six 
counties  by  sending  a  clear  message  that  it 
will  do  all  It  can  to  prevent  the  sectarian  terror 
that  has  caused  so  much  one'  and  suflenng  in 
the  north  ol  Ireland  i  urge  my  colleagues  to 
supjfiort  this  legislation. 


CONSTITU-.IONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
LIMIT  TERMS  OF  OFFICE  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHllZE 

OF  PENNSYLV.«i.S;.f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr  SCHUlZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
hmit  the  terms  ot  Members  of  Congress  to  18 
years — three  6-year  terms  lor  Senators  and 
SIX  3-vear  terms  lor  Members  of  the  House 
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When  our  Foundtng  Fathers  first  envisioned 
citizen  legislators  leaving  their  farms  (or  a  tew 
short  weeks  to  worV  (or  the  common  gooc),  lit- 
tle could  they  imagine  ttTe  scope  and  expense 
of  todays  campaigns  Netttier  did  they  envi- 
sion a  representative  txxJy  which  would  alter 
its  rules  to  virtually  ensure  reelection 

It  IS  time  to  limit  continuous  House  cam- 
ptaigns  arxj  (undraisiog  by  increasirKj  terms  for 
Members  trom  2  to  3  years  The  time  has 
come  to  encourage  vigorous  and  active  lead- 
ership by  all  committee  chairmen  by  requiring 
they  step  down  after  '8  years  to  allc*  new 
ideas  to  take  hold  By  limiting  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  18  years  of  continuous  service, 
we  are  strengthening  the  position  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  m  the  idea  ot  a  citizen  body 
to  formulate  long-term  policies  tor  our  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  my  resolution  and  reduce  the  role  of 
partisan  politics  in  ttw  Congress  and  increase 
our  ability  to  nxire  eftectively  represent  our 
constituents  II  is  time  to  enact  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  terms  of  office  for  Menn- 
bers  of  Congress 


NATIONAL  OIL  SECURITY  POLICY 
ACT  OF  IWl 


HON.  JOHN  BRY.ANT 

'  I  ■    :  r  x  \ .-. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jariuary  3,  1991 

Mr.  BRYANT  Mr  Speaker,  the  National  Oil 
Security  Policy  Act  ot  1991,  addresses  the 
critical  need  to  establish  a  national  security- 
oriented  energy  policy,  especially  m  response 
to  the  current  oil  price  collapse  and  the  corv 
linuing  devastation  of  our  domestic  energy 
production  industry 

This  measure  calls  tor  a  national  energy 
policy  that  would  limrt  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  to  50  percent  of  domestic  oil  corv 
sumption,  requiring  ttie  President  to  annually 
assess  US  oil  production,  demand  ar>d  im- 
ports tor  the  sutjsequent  3  years  If  thie  eval- 
uation shows  tha*  foreign  oil  dependence  will 
exceed  trie  50  percent  level,  the  President 
wouW  then  be  required,  within  90  days,  to 
present  Congress  with  a  plan  to  prevent  fur- 
ther dependence  on  foreign  oil  through  pro- 
duction irx;entives.  renewable  energy  propos- 
als, an  oil  import  fee.  or  any  other  appropriate 
measures 

Congress  woukj  ttien  have  90  days  to  ac- 
cept, modify,  or  reiect  the  plan  by  passing  a 
(Oint  resolution 

The  extent  to  which  this  Nation  has  grown 
to  depend  upon  insecure  foreign  sources  of 
petroleum  is  alarming  Last  year,  petroleum 
imports  averaged  over  6  million  barrels  per 
day — close  to  40  percent  of  domestic  demand 
Not  since  1980  have  petroleum  imports 
reached  such  a  significant  percentage  of  de- 
mand 

We  are  aware  of  the  volatility  of  oil  in  the 
international  arena  We  are  again  becoming 
increasingly  dependent  for  cntical  energy 
sources  on  nations  which  will  not  hesitate  to 
artificialtv  control  pnce.  supply,  and  even  avail- 
ability— nations  which  tnave  selfishly  dem- 
onstrated in  the  past  ttvat  they  d<j  not  have  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  Slates,  or  the  sta- 
bility of  the  wofkj  economy,  at  heart 
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In  order  to  ensure  the  viability  of  our  domes- 
tic oil  production  industry .  I  have  introduced 
legislation  ttxlay  to  keep  us  from  growing 
more  dependent  on  foreign  energy  sources, 
and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  in  co- 
sponsonng  this  important  measure. 

H.R.  - 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Cungrexs  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  8BORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Oil 
Security  Act,  of  1991' 
SEC.  Z.  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

<a)  Findings.  -The  Contfress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  United  States  Is  ttie  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  has  world  wide  responsibil- 
ities to  promote  economic  and  political  secu- 
rity: 

(2)  the  exercise  of  traditional  responsibil- 
ities here  and  abroad  In  foreign  policy  re- 
quires that  the  United  States  be  free  of  the 
risk  of  energy  blackmail  In  times  of  shorts 
ages; 

i3)  the  level  of  the  United  States  oil  secu- 
rity Is  directly  related  to  the  level  of  domes- 
tic production  of  oil.  natural  gas  liquids,  and 
natural  gas; 

H)  a  national  energy  policy  should  be  de- 
veloped which  ensures  that  adequate  supplies 
of  oil  shall  t>e  available  at  all  times  free  of 
the  threat  of  emtiargo  or  other  foreign  hos- 
tile acts,  and 

(5)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cise Its  free  will  and  to  carry  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities as  leader  of  the  free  world  could  be 
jeopardized  by  an  excessive  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  Imports 

lb)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
establish  a  national   energy  security  policy 
designed  to  limit  United  States  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  supplies 
SEC.  3.  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDE.NT. 

(a)  EsTABLisHWo  OF  CEILING  —The  Presi- 
dent shall  establish  a  National  Oil  Import 
Celling  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "cell- 
ing levefi  which  shall  represent  a  celling 
level  l)eyond  which  foreign  crude  and  oil 
product  Imports  as  a  share  of  United  States 
oil  consumption  shall  not  rise. 

(bi  LEVEX  OK  Ceiung  — The  celling  level  es- 
tablished under  sutiseetlon  la)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  United  States  crude 
and  oil  product  consumption  for  any  annual 
period. 

(c)  Report— <l)  The  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress containing  a  national  oil  security  pro- 
jection iln  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "pro- 
jection"), which  shall  contain  a  forecast  of 
domestic  oil  and  NGL  demand  and  produc- 
tion, and  Imports  of  crude  and  oil  product  for 
the  subsequent  three  years.  The  projection 
shall  contain  appropriate  adjustments  for  ex- 
pected price  and  production  changes. 

i2i  The  projection  prepared  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  presented  to  Congress 
with  the  Budget.  The  President  shall  certify 
whether  foreign  crude  and  oil  product  Im- 
ports will  exceed  the  celling  level  during  the 
next  three  years 
SEC.  4.  CONGRES8IONA1.  REVIEW. 

The  Congress  shall  have  ten  continuous 
session  days  after  submission  of  each  projec- 
tion to  preview  the  projection  and  make  a 
determination  whether  the  celling  level  will 
be  violated  within  three  years  Unless  dis- 
approved or  modified  by  Joint  resolution,  the 
Presidential  certification  shall  t>e  binding 
ten  session  days  after  t>elng  submitted  to 
Congress 
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SEC  5  ENERGY  PRODUCTION  AND  OIL  SECUHITr 
ACTIONS. 

KnKROY      PkODUCTION      AND     OIL      SECURm' 

Policy  ^l)  Upon  certification  that  the  cell- 
\nf  level  will  be  exceeded,  the  President  Is 
required  within  ninety  days  to  submit  an  En- 
eixy  Production  and  Oil  Security  Policy  (in 
this  Act  referred  Ui  as  the  "policy"  i  to  Con- 
gress The  Policy  shall  prevent  crude  and 
product  Imports  exceeding  the  National  Oil 
Import  Celling  Unless  disapproved  or  modi- 
fled  by  joint  resolution,  the  policy  shall  be 
effective  ninety  session  days  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  Congress 

(2)  The  Energy  Production  and  Oil  Secu- 
rity Policy  may  Include— 

(A)  oil  Import  fee; 

(B)  energy  conservation  actions  Including 
Improved  fuel  efficiency  for  automobiles; 

(Ci  expansion  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserves  to  maintain  a  ninety-day  cushion 
against  projected  oil  Import  blockages;  and 

(D)  provluction  Incentives  for  domestic  oil 
and  gas  Including  tax  and  other  Incentives 
for  stripper  oil  production,  offshore,  frontier. 
and  other  oil  produced  with  tertiary  recov- 
ery techniques 


HOLD  OMB  ACCOINTABLE  FOR 
REVIKW   ACTIVITIES 

HON.  TED  WIISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  [OMB]  to  publicly  dis- 
close Its  regulatory  activities  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  OMB  now  exerts  a  ma)or 
influence  on  the  regulatory  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
health,  safety,  and  tfie  environment  The  time 
has  come  to  hold  OMB  more  accountable  for 
its  actions 

Congress  has  passed  hearth  and  safety 
laws,  and  delegated  implementation  ot  those 
laws  only  to  ttie  speafic  agencies  with  exper- 
tise in  ttie  relevant  subject  matter  OMB  has 
no  statutory  right  to  alter  ttie  decisions  of  the 
agencies  empowered  by  Congress  to  protect 
the  public's  health  Ttierefore,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  OMBs  so-called  regulatory  review 
activities  over  ttie  last  10  years  are  illegal. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  aspect  of  OMB's 
review  of  regulations  is  ttie  secrecy  in  which  it 
takes  place  Behind  closed  doors,  nameless 
and  faceless  OMB  employees — using  the 
powers  granted  them  not  t)y  statute,  txrt  by 
Executive  order — have  forced  expert  agencies 
like  the  Food  and  Dnjg  Administration  to  alter 
regulations  Often  these  orders  are  issued 
over  the  ptione.  with  no  ckxumentation  of  the 
communication 

While  reasonable  persons  rnay  disagree 
over  the  propier  scope  of  "regulatory  review." 
I  hope  we  can  all  agree  tfiat  our  system  of 
open,  participatory  demands  ttiat  Congress 
and  the  public  tie  provided  access  to  ttie 
record  of  OMB's  influence  in  regulatory  deci- 
sionmaking. Tfie  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional 
law  demand  as  much. 

The  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Resources  and  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  which  I  have  the  pfivilege  to  cfiair. 
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has  documented  numerous  instances  where 
OMB  has  influenced  and  interfered  with  the 
decisionn^king  process  in  cntical  areas  such 
as  focxJ  safety.  I  enclose  for  the  RECORD  a 
bnef  summary  of  some  of  the  cases  of  OMB 
interference  tfiat  my  subcommittee  has  en- 
countered in  tfie  past  several  years. 

My  subcommittee  is  not  alone  in  revealing 
OMB's  tampering  with  the  regulatory  process. 
Cases  of  OMB  meddling  with  the  actions  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
and  other  health  and  safety  agencies  can  be 
obtained  from  a  vanety  of  committees  and 
sutxx)mmittees  in  the  House  and  tfie  Senate. 

My  bill  IS  designed  to  assure  that  an  admin- 
istrative record,  similar  to  that  required  at  the 
agency  level,  is  created  that  describes  OMB's 
substantive  activities  The  proposal  is  titled  the 
■Regulatory  Influence  and  Reporting  Amend- 
ments." and  contains  five  primary  compo- 
nents. They  are: 

First,  require  OMB  to  summarize  in  writing 
all  oral  communications  with  non-OMB  per- 
sons regarding  any  regulatory  activity  OMB  is 
reviewing  or  has  an  interest  in,  within  i  day  of 
the  communication;  require  these  written  sum- 
maries, and  any  wntten  communications  be- 
tween OMB  arid  non-OMB  persons,  to  be 
made  publicly  available  within  3  days  after  the 
communication  is  logged  or  received. 

Second,  require  OMB  to  make  any  changes 
or  suggestions  it  has  for  draft  regulations  in 
writing,  together  with  a  justification  for  those 
changes,  to  be  signed  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs; require  this  writing  to  be  publicly  avail- 
able within  3  days  after  the  changes  are 
signed  off  by  the  Administrator. 

Third,  require  OMB  to  invite  an  agency  to 
any  meeting  OMB  has  with  any  non-OMB  per- 
son regading  any  regulatory  activity  of  that 
agency  under  review 

Fourth,  require  each  agency  to  place  in  the 
rulemaking  record  the  draft  of  each  rule  or 
regulation  submitted  to  OMB  for  review,  along 
with  a  copy  of  any  changes  or  suggestions 
made  by  OMB;  also  require  each  agency  to 
maKe  a  written  summary  of  any  oral  commu- 
nications with  OMB  and  place  those  sum- 
maries on  the  rulemaking  record. 

Fifth,  limit  the  time  for  OMB  review  of  regu- 
lations to  30  days  and  order  the  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  any  regulation  if  the 
30-day  period  for  review  expires  without  OMB 
action. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
may  again  consider  tfie  reauthorization  of  ttie 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress, legislation  was  introduced  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  reauthonze  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act.  Tfie  House  passed  tfieir  bill,  but 
the  Senate  did  not. 

One  of  ttie  issues  that  arose  last  session 
was  tfie  decision  to  nnake  OMB's  regulatory 
review  activities  the  subject  of  a  separate, 
nonbinding  wirtten  agreement  between  OMB 
and  ttie  cfiairman  and  ranking  minority  menv 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. I  opposed  this  "sidebar"  agreement  be- 
cause it  was  unenforceable  and  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  tfiat  bypassed  tfie  normal 
legislative  process. 

I  hope  tfiat  in  the  102d  Congress  we  will 
enact  effective  legislation  to  make  OMB  an- 
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sweraWe  to  the  American  people.  I  look  for- 
ward to  worthing  with  otfier  committee  men> 
bers  in  crafting  comprehensive  legislation  to 
bring  OMB's  considerable  regulatory  influence 
under  public  scrutiny. 

Examples  of  OMB  Interference  Revealed 
BY  THE  Human  Resoufices  and  Lntergov- 

ERNMENTAL  RELATIONS  Sl-BCOMMITTEE 
HEALTH  CLAIMS 

In  1987.  FD.'^  wa^  forced  to  reverse  an  81- 
year  prohibition  against  explicit  disease-pre- 
vention claims  on  food  labels.  FDA  had 
wanted  to  keep  the  long-standing  policy  m 
place  while  it  cautiously  examined  an  appro- 
priate system  to  allow  health  claims.  In- 
stead. OMB  forced  FDA  to  expressly  abandon 
the  Bl-year  old  ban  and  plunge  ahead  with  a 
vague  proposed  rule  to  allow  health  claims. 
In  1988.  FDA  drafted  a  final  rule  to  correct 
the  most  serious  weaknesses  in  the  1987  pro- 
posal. However.  OMB  prohibited  FD,^  from 
publishing  that  rule  and  deceptive  health 
claims  proliferated.  rFDA's  Continuing 
Failure  To  Prevent  Deceptive  Health  Claims 
for  Food".  H  Rept.  101-980.  101st  Cong..  2d 
Sess.,  November  14,  1990.) 

COLOR  ADDITIVES 

In  1982.  FD.A  was  prepared  to  ban  six  dif- 
ferent color  additives  because  agency  sci- 
entists determined  that  the  additives  caused 
cancer  in  animals.  Under  a  provision  of  the 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  .Act  known  as  the 
Delaney  clause,  carcinogenic  additives  must 
be  banned. 

At  the  urging  of  color  additive  manufac- 
turers. OMB  held  numerous  meetings  with 
officials  of  FDA  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  some  or  all  of  the  d.ves  from  being 
banned.  In  a  report  that  was  unanimously 
approved  by  our  full  committee,  we  found 
that: 

OMB's  efforts  to  influence  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations  of  color  additives  found 
to  be  animal  ca.'-cinogens  interfered  with  sci- 
entific, public  health  decisions  that  Congress 
expected  the  Department  and  its  experts  tc- 
make.  i"HHS'  Failure  to  Enforce  the  Food. 
D.''ug.  and  Cosmetic  Act:  The  Case  of  Cancer- 
Causing  Color  Additives."  H.  Rept.  99-151. 
99th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  June  3.  1985.  p.  63.) 

REGfLATION  OF  THE  USE  AND  SALE  OF 
EXPERIMENTAL  DRUGS 

In  a  1987  hearing,  our  subcommittee  re- 
vealed that,  at  OMB's  insistence,  the  pro- 
posed standard  of  approval  for  experimental 
drugs  to  treat  "life-threatening"  illnesses 
was  drastically  altered.  ("FDA  Proposals  to 
Ease  Restrictions  on  the  Use  and  Sale  of  Ex- 
perimental Drugs."  100th  Cong..  1st  Sess.. 
April  29.  1987.1  Prior  to  OMB's  involvement. 
FDA  proposed  that  drug  sponsors  liore  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  that  a  drug's  bene- 
fits outweighed  its  risks,  and  that  sufficient 
evidence  of  safety  and  efficacy  existed. 

However.  OMB  ordered  that  FDA's  pro- 
posed standard  be  changed.  A  new  proposal 
removed  the  language  requiring  sufficient 
evidence  of  safety  and  efficacy.  Instead.  OMB 
placed  the  burden  on  FDA  to  prove  that  the 
risks  posed  by  a  drug  were  "unreasonable  " 
before  the  agency  could  reject  an  applica- 
tion. 

This  case  was  all  the  more  troubling  be- 
cause there  was  no  documentation  to  iden- 
tify which  OMB  employees  were  responsible 
for  rejecting  an  FDA  proposal  that  sufficient 
evidence  of  a  drug's  safety  and  efficacy  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  for  approving  an  exper- 
imental drug.  OMB  was  simply  acting  in  the 
dark. 
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VIDEO  DISPLAY  TERMINALS 

In  1962.  the  National  Institute  of  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  (NIOSHi  started 
planning  a  study  of  the  possible  hazards  of 
video  display  terminals  (VDTsi  on  pregnant 
women,  in  response  to  reports  of  birth  de- 
fects, miscarriages,  stillbirths,  and  other  re- 
productive problems.  In  1985.  the  study  de- 
sign was  completed,  but  OMB  refused  to  ap- 
prove It 

OMB  had  no  scientific  staff  to  review  the 
proposed  study,  so  its  criticisms  were  based 
in  large  part  on  reviews  conducted  by  two  in- 
dustry consultants.  NIOSH  revised  the  study 
and  tried  to  answer  the  concerns  raised  by 
OMB.  In  June  1986.  OMB  approved  the  study 
under  the  condition  that  NIOSH  delete  69 
questions  about  stress  at  work  and  fertility, 
which  represented  approximately  one-third 
of  the  interview 

Scientists  at  NIOSH  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  stated  that  the  revi- 
sions would  seriously  weaken  the  studj-.  Nev- 
ertheless. OMB  insisted  that  Its  revisions  be 
incorporated.  In  so  doing.  OMB  ignored  the 
recommendations  in  our  report  ("Occupa- 
tional Health  Hazard  Surveillance:  72  Years 
Behind  and  Counting."  H.  Rept  99-979.  99th 
Cong..  2d  Sess..  October  8.  1986).  and  numer- 
ous other  objections  to  the  OMB  revisions. 

A  study  published  last  year,  indicated  that 
\T)Ts  may  be  causing  100.000  miscarriages  a 
year  nationwide,  and  may  also  cause  birth 
defects.  The  NIOSH  study  is  still  not  com- 
pleted. However,  whatever  the  results  of  the 
NIOSH  study,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  any  conclusions,  because  of  the 
shortcomings  of  that  study — shortcomings 
that  were  created  by  OMB's  interference 

H  R   - 
Be    it    enacted    by    theSenate    and    House   of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory 
Influence  Reporting  Amendments  of  1991" 
SEC.  2.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

lai  Logging  and  Disclosure  of  Oral  and 
WRfTTEN  Communications — 

( 1 1  Logging  of  oral  communications.— An 
employee  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  log  in  writing  each  oral  com.mu- 
nicatlon  between  that  employee  and  any  per- 
son who  is  not  such  an  employee,  which  re- 
lates to  any  regulator>-  activity  not  later 
than  one  day  after  the  date  of  that  commu- 
nication. 

i2i  I.NF0R.MATI0N  TO  BE  LOGGED  .-Informa- 
tion logged  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
include — 

(A  1  the  date  of  the  communication; 

<B)  the  names,  titles,  and  affiliations  of  the 
participants  in  the  communication, 

(C)  the  subject  matter  of  the  communica- 
tion; and 

1 D )  a  brief  summary  of  the  substance  of  the 
communication. 

(3)  AVAiLABiLm'  OF  information— Infor- 
mation logged  under  this  subsection,  and 
any  written  communication  between  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  any  other  person  regarding  any 
activity  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  shall  be  m.ade  available  to  the  public 
m  the  same  manner  as  written  communica- 
tions are  required  to  be  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  3507(h)  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  not  later  than  3  days  after  the 
date  the  oral  communication  to  which  the 
information  relates  is  logged  or  the  wntten 
communication  Is  made  or  received  by  the 
employee,  respectively. 
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(b)  SEPARATE  RECORD  OF  REXTEW  — 

(1)  In  general  --Tbe  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Manaiarement  and  Budget  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  separate  record  for  each  reg- 
ulatory activity  reviewed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

1 2)  Content  of  record —Each  record  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  In- 
clude with  respect  to  the  regulatory  activity 
that  Is  the  subject  of  the  record- 

(A)  copies  of  all  written  materials  which 


(I)  received  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  from  a  person  who  is  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or 

(II)  provided  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  such  a  person; 

(B)  copies  of  all  Information  logged  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a):  and 

(C)  copies  of  any  changes  made  or  sug- 
gested by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  In  the  regulatory  activity  under  re- 
view, including  the  reasons  for  such  changes 
are  required  by  subsection  (e). 

(3)  AVAILABILITY  OF  MATERIALS,  INFORMA- 
TION, AND  CHANGES  —All  materials.  Informa- 
tion, and  changes  and  the  reasons  therefor 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  not  later  than  3  days 
after  they  are  received,  provided,  logged,  or 
made,  aa  applicable.  In  the  same  manner  as 
written  communications  are  required  to  be 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  3507(ht  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code. 

(C)     NOTIFICATION     OF     AGENCY     REGARDING 

MEETLNG8  AND  CONTRACTS  —The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budgets 

(1)  shall  notify  the  head  of  an  agency  of  all 
meetings  and  other  contracts  between  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  any  person  who  Is  not  such  an 
employee  concerning  any  regulatory  activity 
of  that  agency,  and 

(2>  shall  provide  that  agency  head  or  his  or 
her  designee  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  at- 
tend any  such  meeting. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  Records  by  agency 
Issuing  Rules —The  head  of  each  agency 
shall  Include  In  the  record  of  each  rule  or 
regulation  submitted  by  the  agency  for  re- 
view by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget— 

(1)  copies  of  all  drafts  of  advanced  notices 
of  proposed  rulemaking,  notices  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  and  notices  of  final  rules;  and 

(2)  copies  of  any  changes  In  the  rule  or  reg- 
ulation (Including  changes  In  any  advanced 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  or  notice  of  final  rule  re- 
lating to  that  rule  or  regulation)  made  or 
suggested  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Including  the  reasons  for  such 
changes  which  are  provided  to  the  agency  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  pursuant  to  subsection  (e>(2). 

(8)  Period  tx>R  Review  — 

(1)  In  geu^eral  — (A)  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  shall  com- 
plete review  of  any  regulatory  activity  of  an 
agency  not  later  than  the  earlier  of— 

(I)  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  submission 
of  the  regulatory  activity  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  by  the  agency;  and 

(II)  any  date  established  by  statute  or 
court  order  for  completion  of  the  regulatory 
activity. 

(B)  The  period  provided  for  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  completion  of  review  of  a  regu- 
latory activity  by  the  Director  shall  not  be 
extended. 

(c)  Changes. —Each  change  In  a  regulatory 
activity,  which  Is  made  or  proposed  by  an 
employee  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall 
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(A)  submitted  by  the  Office  cl  Management 
and  Budget  In  writing  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  conducting  the  regulatory  activity, 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
change  or  proposed  change;  and 

(B)  signed  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

(3)  Publication— The  head  of  an  agency 
which  submits  an  advanced  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making, proposed  rule,  or  final  rule  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  review 
shall  publish  the  contents  of  that  submission 
in  the  Federal  Register  at  the  end  of  the  30- 
day  period  described  In  paragraph  (1)  If  the 
Director  falls  to  act  within  that  period 

(f)  Effect  on  Rulemaking  authority.— 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  alter  in  any 
manner— 

(1)  the  authority  of  any  agency  to  initiate, 
conduct,  or  complete  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing; or 

(2)  the  criteria  for  rulemaking  established 
by  any  other  law. 

(g)  Effect  on  Disclosure  Require- 
ments—This  Act  shall  not  be  considered— 

(1 )  to  alter  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
obtain  Information  from  any  agency  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government: 
or 

(2)  to  require  the  public  disclosure  of— 

(A)  any  communications  between  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  and  any 
other  office  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President;  or 

(B)  any  Information  which  is  exempted 
from  disclosure  under  section  562(b)  (1).  (3). 
(4).  and  (6)  through  (9)  of  title  5.  United 
Sutes  Code 

SEC.  S.  AGENCY  !.<><.<. IN(.   AM)  HIM  1  <  »l  UK  i>t 
ORAL  tO.MMU.MCATlO.NS  WITH  UMH 

Section  553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (ei 
the  following: 

"(Od)  An  employee  of  an  agency  shall  log 
In  writing  each  oral  communication  between 
that  employee  and  any  employee  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  which  re- 
lates to  any  regulatory  activity  not  later 
than  one  day  after  the  date  of  that  commu- 
nication. 

"(2)  Information  logged  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  Include — 

••(A)  the  date  of  the  communication; 

■•(B)  the  names,  titles,  and  affiliations  of 
the  participants  in  the  communication; 

■•(C)  the  subject  matter  of  the  communica- 
tion; and 

••(D)  a  brief  summary  of  the  substance  of 
the  communlcAllon. 

••(3)  Information  logged  under  this  sub- 
section, and  any  written  communication  be- 
tween an  employee  of  an  agency  and  any  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  regarding  any  regulatory  activity  of 
the  agency,  shall  be  make  available  to  the 
public  In  the  same  manner  as  written  com- 
munications are  required  to  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  section  3507(h)  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  not  later  than  3  days 
after  the  date  the  oral  communication  to 
which  the  Information  relates  is  logged  or 
the  written  communication  is  made  or  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  employee,  respectively 

••(4)  In  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  •regulatory  activity'  means 
any  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking, 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  notice  of  a 
final  rule,  and  any  other  activity  that  could 
affect  an  agency  decision  or  action; 

••(B)  the  term  'oral  communication'  In- 
cludes any  meeting,  phone  conversation, 
briefing,  or  discussion; 
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••(C)  the  term  'rule'— 

•'(1)  means  any  agency  statement  of  gen- 
eral applicability  and  future  effect  designed 
to  Implement.  Interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or 
policy  or  describing  the  procedure  or  prac- 
tice requirements  of  an  agency;  and 

'•(11)  does  not  Include  any  administrative 
action  which  Is  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

SEC.  4.  DKFINrnONS. 

In  this  Act^ 

(1)  Oral  communication.— The  term  "oral 
communication"  Includes  any  meeting, 
phone  conversation,  briefing,  or  discussion. 

(2)  Regulatory  activity —The  term  "reg- 
ulatory activity"  means  any  advance  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking,  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  notice  of  a  final  rule,  and  any 
other  activity  that  could  affect  an  agency 
decision  or  action. 

(3)  RULE —The  term  '•rule"— 

(A)  means  any  agency  statement  of  general 
applicability  and  future  effect  designed  to 
implement,  interpret,  or  prescribe  law  or 
policy  or  describing  the  procedure  or  prac- 
tice requirements  of  an  agency;  and 

(B)  does  not  include  any  administrative  ac- 
tion which  is  subject  to  sections  556  and  557 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code 


encouragp:  the  recycling  of 

PAPER  PRODl'CTS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOM.\RSINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  I99I 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Env)- 
ronmentat  Protection  Agency  est)mates  that 
paper  prcxiucts  wdl  constitute  approximately 
40  ^Jercen^  ot  the  municipal  solid  vvaste  stream 
by  the  year  2000  In  order  to  curt)  this  trend, 
now  IS  the  time  to  establish  arxi  provide  incen- 
tives which  encourage  the  recycling  of  paper 
products 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
that  incentive  to  companies  which  mass  mail 
paper  products  through  the  US.  Postal  Serv- 
ices' secorxi-  and  third-class  mail. 

In  1989— the  last  year  of  complete 
records— the  US  Postal  Service  delivered  ap- 
proximately 62.8  tHllion  pieces  of  third-class 
mail  and  approximately  10  &  billion  pieces  of 
second-class  mail  to  households  m  the  United 
States  The  combined  weight  o(  second-  and 
third-class  mail  in  1989,  totaled  approximately 
11.6  billion  pounds,  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 46  5  pounds  per  American  citizen 

Considenng  each  ton  of  recycled  paper  pro- 
duced saves  appfoximatety  17  trees,  il.6  bil- 
lion pounds  of  recycled  paper  would  save  ap- 
proxinnately  99  million  trees 

In  order  to  encourage  recycling,  to  save  mil- 
lions of  trees,  ano  to  reduce  our  solid  waste 
stream,  I  am  intr(xlucinq  legislation  which  re- 
quires the  US  Postal  Service  lo  study  and  re 
port  to  Congress  on  the  (easibilrty  of  establish 
ing  lower  rates  tor  any  second-  and  tnird-class 
mail  matter  which  uses  recycled  pat)er  and 
materials. 

By  creating  a  lower  mail  rale  for  mailings 
using  recycled  materials,  we  can  make  it  ben- 
eficial for  mailers  to  use  recycled  goods-  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and  cosponsor 
this  much-needed  legislation. 
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A  TRIBITE  TO  PHIL  Cl">LML\GS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  BiLBRA'y  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  with  great 
Vidness  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  long 
time  triend  of  my  family  s  and  the  Las  Vegas 
community.  Phil  Cummings  Mr.  Cummings 
sadly  passed  away  on  December  10.  1990  at 
the  age  of  82 

A  long  time  Las  Vegas  businessman,  Mr. 
Cummings  owned  a  variety  ot  businesses  in- 
cluding the  now  farTK)us  Hitching  Post  Wed- 
ding Chapel-  In  additio.n.  he  sensed  as  Clark 
County  Deputy  Labor  Commissioner  and  later 
as  the  Clark  County  Public  Administrator  for 
"2  years,  where  he  was  a  good  friend  of  my 
father's,  former  County  Assessor  James  A. 
Bilbray 

Although  not  a  native  of  Las  Vegas  Phil 
Cummings  strived  for  the  betterment  of  soutlv 
ern  Nevada.  He  was  recognized  for  ms  worV 
in  behalf  of  his  worK  for  Boys  Town  and  infan- 
tile paralysis  He  also  served  on  President 
Kennedy's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  His  leadership  could  also  be 
found  in  his  post  as  president  of  the  Las 
Vegas  chapter  of  the  City  of  Hope,  the  Jay- 
cees.  and  the  international  Footpnnters  Asso- 
ciation. 

Phil  Cummings  led  a  long  and  distinguished 
life  in  the  service  of  the  Las  Vegas  commu- 
nity It  IS  sad  to  see  a  man  of  his  character 
and  motivation  pass  away.  He  will  t>e  missed 
Let  US  hope  that  others  will  follow  his  example 
and  strive  to  better  their  community  in  the  way 
that  Phil  Cummings  did 


PRAY  FOR  PEACE 

HON.  HLNRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  HYDE,  Mr  Spealcer.  Mrs  Peggy  Stan- 
ton, a  good  friend  and  a  former  television  jour- 
nalist, has  tjegun  working  with  some  similar'y 
minded  people  who  txjiifeve  we  ought  to  use 
the  ultimate  resource  ot  national  prayer  in  our 
effort  to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East  i 
am  pleased  to  join  her  effort  and  share  her 
communication  with  my  colleagues, 
'I'll  .Mk.v  ,^^^  Wu.vihS  uv  Guvh  Wii.i.  Through- 
out THE  WORLD:  RE:  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
CRISIS 

Please  join  us  in  an  International  Day  of 
Prayer  and  Fasting.  January  6,  1991. 

1.  To  thank  God  for  the  safe  return  of  all 
the  hostages. 

2  To  thank  God  for  the  bravery  of  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

3.  To  thank  God  for  this  period  of  grace  be- 
fore decisions  of  war  are  made. 

A  To  ask  God  to  guide  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  leaders  involved  in  the  conflict 
to  a  Just  and  permanent  solution  without 
bloodshed. 

5.  To  ask  God  to  grant  all  of  us  the  gifts  of 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

At  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  est.  we  ask  all 
participating  people  in  every  nation  to  pray 
together  on  bended  knee. 
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Please  'pass  the  word. 

PEACE  THROCGH  PRAYER 

Peace  through  pra.ver  may  seem  an  impos- 
sible goal  in  this  complex  world,  but  consider 
this.  Could  any  of  us  have  predicted  5.  4,  3. 
even  2  j-ears  ago  that  the  Berlin  Wall  would 
fall  In  the  September  of  1989;  that  Germany 
would  be  united  in  1990;  that  the  Eastern 
bloc  countries  would  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
communism;  that  the  Churches  in  Russia 
would  be  filled? 

Miracles  are  becoming  almost  common- 
place in  this  momentous  era  of  history.  Why 
not  try  for  one  in  the  Middle  East? 

Is  it  not  a  miracle,  even  now.  that  hun- 
dr'^ds  of  hostages  have  t)een  freed;  that  in 
one  of  the  world's  most  volatile  arenas,  near- 
ly a  million  soldiers — separated  by  only  a 
few  miles  of  sand — have  stood  ready  to  fight 
one  another  for  five  months  with  some  of  the 
most  frightening  weaponry  ever  de\'ised  by 
man  and  still  the  battle  has  not  been 
Joined — even  by  accident? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  God  is  granting  us 
an  extraordinary  period  of  grace — Just  wait- 
ing for  us  to  seek  His  intervention?  Since  the 
greatest  gift  He  has  given  us  Is  free  will.  He 
would  surely  wait  to  be  asked.  What  are  we 
waiting  for? 

The  argument  may  well  be:  people  are 
praying.  And  they  are.  But  perhaps  it  is  time 
to  take  prayer  out  of  the  privacy  of  our  own 
community  and  put  it  In  the  public  spotlight 
to  dramatize  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood 
of  humankind.  We  are.  after  all.  children  of 
the  same  Father. 

Someone  once  said— praying  alone  is  like 
hearing  God  in  mono.  Praying  together  is 
hearing  Him  in  stereo. 

Have  we  ever  needed  to  hear  Him  more? 
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SECTION    1.    AVAILABnjTY    OF    A>mTRU8T    Dt 
FENSE- 

There  shall  be  available  as  a  defense  tci  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws,  as  that  terrr.  Is  de- 
fined in  section  2(37 >  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978,  or  any  similar  State  law. 
with  respect  to  actions  tike.*:  to  develop  co- 
operative associations  of  independent  pro- 
ducers of  natural  gas  or  actions  taken  by 
such  cooperative  associations  to  carry  out 
any  voluntary  agreem.ent  or  plan  of  action  to 
market  natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce 
if— 

(1)  such  action  is  necessary  to  market  nat- 
ural gas.  and 

(2)  such  action  is  not  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  competitior, 

SEC.     2.     DEFrNinON     OF     INDEPENDENT     PRO- 
DUCER. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  tte  t«rrr. 
"independent  producer"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  that  term  has  in  section  4992(bi  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


.ANTITRUST  EXEMPTION  FOR 

INDEPENDENT       NATURAL       GAS 
PRODUCERS 


HON.  JOHN  BRY.\.NT 

OK  TEXj\s 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  simple  measure  to  benefit  small, 
independent  natural  gas  producers. 

My  overriding  concern  with  the  state  of  the 
energy  industry  in  general  is  for  its  sur\/ival 
and  the  importance  of  our  energy  independ- 
ence to  our  national  security, 

!n  oi-der  to  enable  small  gas  producers  to 
more  readily  get  their  gas  to  market,  l  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  provide  antrtrust 
exemptions  to  allow  them  to  form  cooperatives 
to  pool  and  market  large  quantities  of  gas, 
Wrth  so  many  of  these  small  producers  unable 
to  find  buyers  for  their  production,  passage  of 
my  measure  would  go  a  long  way  toward  en- 
suring the  viability  of  this  important  segment  of 
our  domestic  energy  industry 

With  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  consumers,  I  am  confident 
that  this  issue  will  warrant  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  I02d  Congress  I  therefore 
invite  my  colleagues  10  join  me  in  support  of 
this  nxKiest  proposal  to  enable  our  small  do- 
mestic gas  producers  to  get  their  product)on  to 
market. 

H.R, — 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oj  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


THE  SMOKING  AND  HEALTH 
ADVERTISING  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF    SKV.    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV^S 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  :nvigorate  the 
campaign  to  educate  the  public  atxDut  the  haz- 
ardous effects  of  cigarette  smoking.  The 
Smoking  and  Health  Advertising  Act  ot  1991 
would  require  tot»acco  companies  to  spend  an 
anx)unt  equal  or  greater  to  5  percent  of  tfieir 
advertising  and  promotional  budget  on  put)lic 
health  messages  detailing  the  dangers  o* 
smoking. 

Specifically,  this  bill  amends  the  interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1 986  to  disallow  the  deduc- 
tion for  advertising  or  ottier  pronxihon  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  the  sales  of  tobacco 
products  unless  the  taxpiayer — the  tobacco 
companies — pays  for  the  specified  amount  of 
advertising  on  the  health  effects  of  smoking. 
All  advertisements  would  be  prepared  by.  or 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  arx3 
Human  Services  [HHS'  so  as  to  assure  their 
quality. 

It  IS  critical  that  we  take  these  mieasures 
now  to  strengthen  the  put)lic  health  campiaign 
on  smoking.  According  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. 390,000  people  die  annually  of  snx)kir»g 
related  Illnesses.  The  tragedy  is  ttiat  these 
premature  deatfis  coukj  be  prevented.  Desprte 
overwhelming  evidence  tfiat  cigarette  smoking 
IS  a  grave  health  hazard,  fjeople  continue  to 
smoke  and  young  people  continue  to  initiate 
the  deadly  hat)rt. 

Recent  studies  show  ttiat  at  least  80  to  85 
percent  of  ttie  American  smok)ng  population 
starts  smoking  before  the  age  of  20  Though 
a  vanety  of  psycfxjiogical  and  sociological  fac- 
tors may  influence  an  indivKJual's  decision  to 
smoke,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tfiat  the  highly 
visitite  advertising  and  promotional  crusade 
launched  by  the  tobacco  industry  lures  pro- 
spective smokers,  particularly  our  young  peo- 
ple 

Cigarettes  are  one  of  ttie  Nation's  rnost 
heavily  advertised  consumer  pfoducts  in  addi- 
tion to  purchasing  ads  m  magazines,   news- 
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papers,  and  on  txilboards,  cigarette  companies 
vie  for  the  putties  attention  by  sponsoring  en- 
tertainment, cultural,  and  sporting  events 

While  the  puttie  is  txambardod  tiy  this  pro- 
sfDoking  campaign,  antismoking  and  puWic 
health  nnessaqes  nearly  are  invisible  Numer 
ous  studies  have  indicated  that 
counteradvertising  is  a  highly  eflective  way  to 
discourage  smoking  However,  the  resources 
to  produce,  distribute,  and  nrwst  impfjrlantly 
purchase  magazine  space  or  television  time 
are  woefully  inadequate  The  legislation  i  am 
introducing  today  will  revitalize  the 
counteradvertising  movement 

In  addition  to  the  Smoking  and  Health  Ad- 
vertising Act  of  1991.  I  also  am  mtrotluang 
today  a  resolution,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  encourage  both  elec- 
tronic and  print  media  to  air  or  print  more 
antismoking  advertisements  as  a  puttie  serv 

It  IS  clear  tfiat  the  time  has  come  lor  a  re- 
newed Federal  commitment  to  eliminating 
SPTKiking  m  the  United  States  I  believe  the 
txlls  I  have  introduced  go  a  long  way  toward 
this  goal  by  pfoviding  a  two-tiered  approach  to 
txinging  much-needed  information  atxiut  the 
perils  of  smoking  to  the  American  people  \A/e 
can  save  some  money,  but  more  importantly 
we  can  save  lives 

Below  are  printed  copies  ol  txjth  ttlls 

H  K 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  as.iemhlfd. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Alt  may   lie  cited  aa  the    'Smoking 
and  Health  AdvertlslnK  Act  of  !99r' 
SEC.   %.   DISAUjOW  or  DEDUCTION   KOK   ADVTK 
TISI.NC;   OR  OTHER   PROMOTION    EX 
PEN8ES    WITH    RESPECT    TO    SAUZS 
OP     TOBACCO     PIU>DUCT8     CNIJC.SS 
TAXPAYER     PAYS     FOR     A     CERTAIN 
AMOUNT   OE   ADV-ERTl-SlNf;   ON    THE 
HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  HMOKINt;. 
(a)  In  Genekai.      Part  IX  "f  auUhaptrr  H 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1996    irelattntc    to    items    not    deductible    Is 
amended   by  addlntf  at   (he  end   thereof  the 
following  new  secllon 

-8«C.    «I»I    TOBACCO    AND    TOBACCO    PRODUCT 
SALES  PROMOTION  EXPENSES. 

'•(a)  General  Ki:i.k  Kxn-pt  as  provided  In 
subsection  ib).  no  deduction  shall  !>•■  n:|.  ■*••  '. 
under  this  chapter  for  any  toba^  i  o  nr..!  '.i 
txicco  product  sale  promotion  expense 

■•(bi  Exception  Where  Taxpayer  Pays  For 
Certain  Advertising.— 

■•(1)  Ln  general.— Subsection  <a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year 
If- 

•■(Ai  the  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by   the 
taxpayer   during   the   taxable   year  with   re 
spect        to        qualified        health-awareness 
advertlstlng.  exceeds 

"(Bi  5  percent  of  the  tobacco  and  tobacco 
product  sale  promotion  expenses  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year 

■(2)    QlALlEIKIi    HEALTH- AW ARENESa    ADVER- 

TI8IN0  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  qualified  health  awareness  advertis- 
ing' means  any  advertisement  which— 

(A I  Is  for  purposes  of  Informing  the  public 
on  the  health  effects  of  smoking  or  using 
smokeless  tobacco  products,  and 

•(Bl  Is  prepared  by.  '>r  approved  by.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  In 
consultation  with  nationally  remgnlzed  can- 
cer, heart,  and  lung  associations 
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■(C)  Tobacco  and  Tobacco  Product  Sale 
Promotion  Expense.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

••(li  In  general— The  term  'tobacco  and 
tobacco  product  sale  promotion  expense' 
means  any  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to— 

•■(A)  any  advertisement  primarily  for  pur- 
poses of— 

■il)  promoting  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  to- 
bacco products,  or 

"111)  Informing  or  influencing  the  general 
public  (or  any  segment  thereof j  with  respect 
to  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  or 

■  iB)  any  of  the  following  Incurred  or  pro- 
vided primarily  for  purposes  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)— 

•■|li  travel  expenses  (Including  meals  and 
lodging). 

"(ill  any  amount  attributable  to  goods  or 
services  of  a  type  generally  considered  to 
constitute  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation  or  to  the  use  of  a  facility  In  con 
nectlon  with  the  providing  of  such  goods  or 
services, 

"(ill)  gifts,  or 

"(!v)  other  promotion  expenses  Such  term 
shall  not  Include  any  amount  paid  or  In- 
curred with  respect  to  any  qualified  health 
awareness  advertising  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section ib)(2)). 

"(2)  Tobacco  and  tobacco  products.— The 
term  tobacco  and  tobacco  products'  means 
any  small  cigarette,  large  cigarette,  cigar. 
pipe  tobacco,  tobacco  which  may  be  rolled 
into  a  cigarette,  or  smokeless  tobacco  prod 
uct.  Including  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco 

■■(d)  REGULATIONS.- Within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment —The   Uble  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item 
■'Sec.    2801     Tobacco    and    tobacco    product 

sales  promotion  expenses   " 

(c)  Effective  Date —The  amendmenus 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date 

H.R   - 

Whereas    over     390. (XX)     premature    deaths 
each  year  are  caused  by  totiacco-related  ill 
ness. 

Whereas  142, (X»  or  more  deaths  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  each  year  are  due  to  lung  cancer 
which  is  far  more  than  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  any  other  disease; 

Whereas  nonsmokers  are  at  risk  as  well  as 
smokers  aa  shown  In  a  report  by  the  S^jrgeon 
General  that  an  estimated  4€.tX»  deaths  an 
nually  can  t*  attributed  tfi  passive  smoking. 

Whereas  smoking  related  diseases  cost  the 
United   Stat<>s   health   care  system   an   esll 
mated  J22,(XIO.(X)0.(»0  yearly  and  the  Federal 
Government  pays  approximately 

t4. 200.000.000     yearly      for     smoklng-related 
health  care; 

Whereas  a  8moke-ft«e  society  would   im 
prove    the    health   and    environment   of   all 
Americans. 

Whereas  maasive  and  readily  accessible 
education  as  to  the  deadly  effects  of  ciga- 
rette smoking  may  discourage  young  adults 
from  beginning  Uj  smoke  and  may  encourage 
smokers  to  stop,  and 

Whereas  television,  radio,  and  magazines 
are  the  major  forms  of  communication  na- 
tionwide  Now.  therefore.  t>e  It 
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Re$Otvei,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  R«|)re«eoUtlves  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  strongly  encourage  both  print 
and  electronic  media  to  voluntarily  print  or 
air  public  service  messages  describing  the 
deadly  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  and  that 
such  an  action  would  be  a  critical  step  in 
protecting  the  health  of  all  American  citi- 
zens 


WE  NEED  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOHI 

(11-    MAINK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  today,  on  the 
first  day  ol  tfie  I02d  Congress.  I  am  sponsor- 
ing legislation  that  (Dfovides  lor  a  t»alanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution  Given 
the  critical  need  to  continue  reducing  ttie  Fed- 
eral defiat  so  that  our  economy  can  pull  out 
of  Its  current  slump,  it  is  essential  that  this  bill 
be  adopted 

Last  year,  on  July  17.  the  House  failed  to 
adopt  this  measure  by  only  7  votes  Although 
a  strong  twpartisan  majority  of  the  House 
voted  279  to  150  in  support  ot  House  Joint 
Resolution  268.  we  fell  |ust  a  handful  of  votes 
short  of  the  two-thirds  ma|ority  vote  required 
by  the  Constitution 

I  was  a  (X>sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  268  Like  many  others. 
I  was  disappointed  that  we  were  unable  to  col- 
lect the  necessary  an-iount  ol  support  for  this 
measure  in  ttie  House  But  after  the  way  that 
last  year's  budget  debacle  concluded.  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  need  to 
adopt  a  t)alanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution 

The  fiscal  year  1991  budget  cycle  clearly 
derrwnstrated  that  wtiat  the  Congress  needs  is 
a  mechanism  that  forces  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  choices,  since  that's  what  we're 
really  talking  about  wfienever  we  discuss  trie 
Federal  budget  The  necessary  mechanism  is 
the  measure  I  am  intrtxlucing  tcxjay:  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  those  who  are  uneasy 
about  the  prospect  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget.  I  say 
that  It  IS  rto\  an  untried  or  untested  proposition 
Thirty-nine  States.  inclu<*ng  Maine,  already 
have  constitutional  requirements  to  tialarKe 
their  budgets 

These  requirements  work — State  Governors 
and  legislatures  can't  leave  town  if  their  budg- 
ets aren't  balanced  They  adjourn  only  wtien 
their  tXKlget  lxx)ks  are  in  proper  order 

Sinnply  put  There  ism  one  good  reason 
why  ttie  Federal  Government  shouldn't  be  re- 
quired to  do  what  those  39  States— and  mil- 
lions of  househoWs  across  this  land — are  re- 
quired to  do  themselves. 

Furthemrxxe.  while  the  measure  I  am  spon- 
sonng  generally  prevents  the  Government 
from  spendir>g  nnore  money  than  rt  collects 
each  year,  it  allows  for  Nvo  exceptKXis  that 
can  address  any  unforeseen  circumstances. 

First,  total  expenditures  can  exceed  total 
revenues  if  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 
Second,  spendir>g  can  surpass  revenues  rt 
three-fifths  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  vote 
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to  approve  of  a  deficit-financed  budget,  in  a 
rolk^ail  vote. 

These  well-defined  exceptions  fxovide  for  a 
necessary  degree  of  fiexibtlrty,  should  the  Na- 
tion be  (XKifronted  with  a  en  sis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  someone  were  to  offer  a 
plausible,  more  effective  alternative  to  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  to  require  a  balanced 
budget.  I'd  gladly  take  a  close  look  at  It.  But, 
the  inability  of  enough  Members  and  Senators 
to  make  tough  choices  has  txought  us  to  the 
point  wftere  this  country  needs  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  support  of  this  measure. 


FraST-TIME  HOME  BUYERS'  IRA 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  reirrtrcxJuce  legislation  designed  to  as- 
sist young  families  make  tfiat  all-important  first 
home  purchase  and  the  American  dream  of 
home  ownership  a  reality  for  as  many  families 
as  possible. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  home  ownership 
in  America  is  on  ttie  decline.  One  of  the  larg- 
est obstacles  to  home  purchases  is  the  down- 
payment.  For  many  families,  the  monthly  nxirt- 
gage  fjayments  are  within  their  means,  but  the 
initial  downpayment  is  simply  tcx)  high  eind 
prevents  them  from  making  this  important  in- 
vestment. 

The  legislation  I  am  reintrcxjucing  today  will 
allow  first-time  home  buyers  to  make  with- 
drawals from  savings  accumulated  in  irxjivid- 
ual  retirement  accourrts  [IRA's]  for  tfie  purpose 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  or  reconstruc±ng  a 
principal  reskJerKe  wittx)ut  incurring  any  tax  li- 
ability due  to  early  withdrawal  of  savings  from 
the  IRA.  This  tjill  allows  people  to  take  riKiney 
from  one  Investment,  an  indivklual  retirement 
account,  arxj  put  it  in  another,  a  home,  without 
tax  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  enable 
many  families  to  realize  the  dream  of  home 
ownership  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
cospor«of  this  important  legislation. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  DAY— 1991 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  short 
weeks  we  will  again  be  celebrating  (xir  newest 
nationai  holkjay:  Martn  Luther  King  Day. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation designatir^  a  natkx^  holiday  to  conrv 
menxxate  the  birthday  o(  ttie  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Lutfier  King,  Jr..  I  observe  that  in  many 
ways  the  marvier  in  wtiich  this  newest  of  our 
natkxial  hoiklays  has  come  to  be  celebrated  is 
ijistressing. 

Every  day,  our  media  obervers  and  news 
reporters  comment  on  Martin  Luther  King  Day 
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as  if  this  holklay  should  be  observed  only  tiy 
Afro-Americans. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  RevererxJ  Dr.  King 
accomplished  much  in  expanding  black  pride. 
It  is  highly  commerxlable  that  tie  did  so. 

It  is  of  primary  importance,  however,  that  we 
not  forget  that  although  Dr.  King  led  the  strug- 
gle for  black  equality,  his  message  was  meant 
not  only  for  black  people.  His  message  was 
universal,  and  his  birth,  his  life,  and  his  mes- 
sage should  be  celebrated  universally. 

Dr.  King's  message,  simply  stated,  was  that 
love  would  conquer  hate.  He  tokJ  us  all  that 
hatred  destroys  the  hater  just  as  much  as  the 
hated. 

During  the  era  when  Dr.  King  led  the  strug- 
gle for  equality,  his  message  was  directed  at 
a  white  society  which  continued  its  seg- 
regationist polkjies  against  the  blacks.  He  also 
had  a  message  for  those  who  were  tempted  to 
return  hatred  for  hatred.  But  his  message  is 
)ust  as  applrcabte  ttxlay  as  it  was  when  Dr. 
King  was  taken  from  us  nearly  23  years  ago. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King's  message  can 
today  be  applied  to  those  who  maliciously  de- 
stroyed an  elaborate  Christmas  display  on  a 
private  front  yard  in  the  town  of  Ramapo  in  my 
own  congressional  district  this  past  Christmas 
Eve — for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

His  message  can  be  directed  to  those  who 
maliciously  desecrate  synagogues  and  church- 
es throughout  our  Nation,  in  many  cases  utiliz- 
ing symtx)ls  of  Nazism  and  the  Third  Rech — 
a  shocking  ignorance  of  the  Holocaust  and  the 
effect  it  had  on  millions  of  inrKx:ent  lives. 

Dr.  King's  message  is  applcable  to  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  tcxlay  who  are  resurrecting 
the  specter  of  antisemitism  arxJ  of  nationalistk; 
hatreds  for  their  own  political  purposes  and  to 
keep  peop)le's  minds  off  of  their  economic 
woes. 

His  message  is  applic;able  to  the  recent  hor- 
rors Inflicted  on  the  women  and  chikjren  of 
Kuwait.  It  can  be  directed  to  Tiananmen 
Square  and  Titiet,  to  continued  injustices  in 
Latin  America,  and  continued  strife  in  South 
Africa,  a\\  of  whch  shock  even  our  hardened 
worid. 

Dr.  King's  message  can  be  directed  at  those 
even  today  wtx)  continue  to  condone  racism 
arxl  hatred,  wtx)  continue  to  practice  discrimi- 
Ration  against  ottiers,  and  to  wfiom  bigotry 
has  not  gone  out  of  fashion. 

Events  of  recent  years,  at  Howard  Beach, 
NY,  in  Central  Park,  in  ttie  ghettoes  of  Miami, 
in  the  labor  camps  along  our  Mexcan  border, 
and  in  the  neo-Nazi  training  camps  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  remirxj  us  alt  that  our  own 
Nation  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  tjefore  Dr. 
King's  ideals  can  be  realized. 

During  tfie  past  year,  the  memory  of  tfie 
Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  suffered 
some  of  the  same  indignities  whrch  fiave  be- 
smirched some  other  great  Amerrcans  in  the 
past.  Today,  some  would-be  historians  have 
gained  headlines  with  the  startling  revelatkyi 
that  rK)t  all  of  Dr.  King's  works  and  utterances 
were  original.  The  word  "plagarist"  has  been 
bandied  about  quite  a  bit. 

Those  who  contend  that  Dr.  King  plagarized 
some  of  his  work  forget  tfiat  John  f.  Kennedy 
txjrrowed  the  phrase  "Ask  not  wfiat  your  courv 
try  can  do  for  you;  ask  wtiat  you  can  do  for 
your  country"  from  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 
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They  forget  that  Abraham  Lirxx>ln  was 
quoting  ttie  Bible  wtien  he  stated  "A  house  di- 
vided against  itself  can  not  stand." 

They  forget  tfiat  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
was  reciting  an  old  Army  ballad  when  he  said 
"Okj  sokjiers  never  die.  they  just  fade,  fade 
away." 

It  IS  not  important  where  ideas  onginate. 
What  is  important  is  that  these  ideas,  gar- 
nered from  many  different  sources,  are  articu- 
lated in  a  manner  ttiat  captures  tfie  hearts,  the 
minds,  and  ttie  imagination  of  ttie  people 

Dr.  King's  greatest  admirers  readily  admit 
that  none  of  his  kleas  were  onginal.  or  even 
unk^ue.  But  even  his  most  fiard-hearted  oppo- 
nents concede  ttiat  he  articulated  them  for  his 
contenporanes  in  a  manner  which  gave  hope 
to  millions  and  inspired  millions  more. 

Few  AmerKans  remember  that  an  historian 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  atout  20  years 
ago  by  contending  ttiat  George  Washington 
fought  for  his  country  not  because  of  any 
ideals,  but  because  of  financial  renumeration. 
From  time  to  time,  someone  writes  a  best  sell- 
er proving  that  Abe  Lincoln  was  an  incom- 
petent fool  wtK)  blundered  his  way  into  the  his- 
tory txxiks. 

viust  as  these  sensationalist  revisionists  are 
quKJkly  forgotten,  so  too  will  future  generations 
forget  those  wfio  today  attempt  to  sully  the 
memory  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Lutfier 
King,  Jr.  His  place  in  our  pantheon  of  heroes 
IS  secure. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  our  colleagues 
to  join  in  reminding  our  citizenry  that  we  cele- 
txate  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  birthday,  not  tie- 
cause  he  was  a  black  man.  but  because  he 
was  a  great  man.  We  revere  his  memory  and 
his  message  because  of  their  relevance  for  ali 
people,  ttien  and  now. 


SAFE  AND  SOUND  BANKING 
SYSTEM 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  I02d  Con- 
gress convenes  today  and  ttiere  are  numerous 
issues  of  great  concem  to  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens. One  of  the  most  important  matters  that 
needs  addressing  is  the  safety  of  America's  fi- 
nancial institutkins.  Indeed,  our  citizens  neea 
to  be  assured  that  their  deposits  in  their  finan- 
cial institutions  are  safe  and  sound. 

At  this  time  I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  letter  dated  November 
21 ,  1990,  which  1  received  from  my  fnend  and 
fellow  Kentuckian,  Charles  Beach,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Peoples  Exchange  Bank  in  Beattyville. 
KY.  Chartie  Beach  has  some  excellent  sug- 
gestkxis  for  Congress,  ttie  executive  branch, 
and  the  Federal  banking  regulators  to  consider 
as  we  stiive  to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  "sur- 
vival, safety  and  soundness,  and  maintenance 
of  a  banking  system  worthy  of  puWc  con- 
fidence." 

As  Congress  begins  the  new  year  and  a 
new  agenda,  1  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  will 
consider  the  kleas  of  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual. The  letter  to  me  from  Chariie  Beach  fo(- 
k)ws: 
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Pkoples  Exchange  Bank. 
Beattyiitle.  KY.  Sovember  21.  1990 
Hon.  Carroll  Hubbard. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Carroll  The  survival,  safety  and 
soundness,  and  nnalntenance  of  a  banklnK 
system  worthy  of  public  confidence  should  be 
the  jToal  of  the  hankinK  Industry.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  a  result  of  the  Savings  and  Loan 
crisis,  which  did  not  Involve  any  banking  In 
stitutlona.  thel'e  has  been  Inordinate  and 
blasphemy  attacks  upon  our  Industry  We 
have  been  inundated  with  Increased  reifu- 
latory  burdens  and  continuing  public 
castlgatlon  by  the  regulators 

In  this  recessionary  period,  the  need  to 
c«lm  our  constituency  hits  never  been  great- 
er In  my  humble  opinion,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  convention  was  an  Inap- 
propriate forum  for  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Robert  Clark,  to  publicly  embarrass 
that  Industry  regulated  by  him  with  such 
sutements  as.  Your  reservoir  of  public  con- 
fidence Is  completely  enxled  Your  Image 
IB  tarnished  Your  future  Is  uncertain 
Congress  created  the  banking  system 
and  Congress  can  Uke  It  away  These  opin- 
ions offered  by  top  regulators  should  be  more 
discretely  communicated  1  feel  sure  that 
you  would  not  publicly  reprimand  an  em- 
ployee, a  child,  a  staffer  or  an  associate  pub- 
licly Could  one  logically  assume  his  agency 
to  oe  pristine  perfect  and  without  fault' 

I  would  like  to  enumerate  those  grave  con- 
cerns of  mine  and  our  constituency  which 
are  counterproductive 

(1)  The  administration  plans  to  fo<:us  on 
deposit  Insurance  cutbacks  on  multiple  ac- 
counts. In  addition  to  the  reduction  In  the 
level  of  coverage  A  damaging  blow  to 
community  banks. 

(2)  The  Irresponsible  accusation  that  tight 
credit  policies  by  banks  are  stifling  the  econ 
omy  can  be  attributed  to  regulatory  over- 
reaction  Inconsistence  in  the  regulatory 
exams  by  Inexperienced  examiners  are  creat- 
ing this  crisis;  and  unfortunately,  we  have 
no  rights.  The  regulatory  position  Is  the 
only  position 

(3)  The  proposed  policies  to  allow  Savings 
and  Loans  Institutions  to  convert  to  com- 
mercial l»nk8.  which  In  essence  would  weak- 
en the  deteriorating  F  D.I  C    Insurance  fund 

(i)  Unlevel  playing  fields  granted  to  the 
credit  unions  They  operate  tax  free,  with  a 
minimum  (capital  requirement  and  com- 
pletely Ignore  the  common  bonds  which  Jus- 
tify their  existence  Obviously  this  creates 
grossly  unfavorable  competition 

(5)  Senator  Thad  Cochran  has  tAken  the 
lead  in  recognising  that  community  bankers 
ire  being  broken  on  the  rack  of  excessive 
regulation.  Senator  Cochran  plans  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  the  102nd  Congress  to  re- 
duce this  burden  The  cumulative  Impact  of 
paper  work  and  compliance  burdens  seri- 
ously limits  our  ability  to  continue  a  profit- 
able operation  The  proposed  postal  lncrea.se 
and  the  Increase  in  our  KDIC  Insurance  pre- 
mium from  12  5  to  19  .S*/.  (a  66%  Increase i  fur- 
ther threatens  our  ability  to  generate  a  prof- 
It  and  maintain  the  desired  level  of  capital 

(6)  The  escalating  policy  of  the  O  C  C    to 
Ignore  the  dual  banking  system  and  abandon 
the  states  involvement  In  the  proposed   re 
structuring  of  the  new  financial  system  pro- 
posed by  the  Treasury  Is  a  concern. 

(7)  Recent  action  by  the  KDIC  U>  protect 
the  S37  million  in  foreign  deposiu  at  the 
Nassau  branch  of  the  failed  National  Bank  of 
Wa«hlngU)n  proves  that  foreign  ileposlts 
shuuld  be  assessed  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to 
the  rommunlty  bank.''  in  this  country 

(8i  Regulations  uy  have  certified  appraisals 
on   all   real   estat.*-   loans   In  excess  of  SfO.OOO 
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and  proposed  regulations  to  have  appraisals 
by  qualified  appraisers  on  personal  property 
which  Is  onerous,  unneeded  and  will  greatly 
increase  the  lending  cost  to  the  Innocent 
b<.irrower. 

(9)  CRA  Is  time  consuming,  expensive  and 
counter-productive  Throughout  the  United 
States  community  banks  are  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  generous  corporate  citizens. 
However,  they  get  very  little.  If  any.  credit. 

(10)  The  proposed  additions  to  the  cash  re- 
porting transactions  concerning  wire  trans- 
fers over  $10,000  increases  operating  costs. 
Banks  are  already  consuming  half  their  time 
tracking  the  currency  regulations  that  are 
now  In  place.  This  regulation  forces  us  to  be- 
come IKS  agenu  and  Is  not  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  financial  Institutions 

111)  The  billions  of  dollars  of  capital  held 
by  commercial  banks  was  completely  over- 
looked In  media  comparison  of  community 
banks,  savings  and  loans  and  credit  unions 
This  provides  an  additional  protection 
against  taxpayers  liability  which  was  not 
publicized  or  Identified. 

(12)  The  failure  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
cost  the  taxijayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  This  failure  was  not  reported  by  the 
media  nor  were  the  taxpayers  made  aware  of 
the  loss.  The  pressure  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  to  overlend  again  Is  enormous,  which 
Is  being  subsidized  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  even 
worsens  the  attempt  at  broadening  their 
lending  powers  while  the  banking  Industry 
attempts  to  cut  back. 

1 13)  It  Is  unfortunate  that  Chairman  Don 
Rlegle  and  the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
banking  committee.  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
are  under  Investigation  by  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee The  outcome  of  the  hearing,  should 
it  be  adverse  would  have  a  less  than  favor- 
able Impact  upon  our  Industry 

(HI  Do  y<'<\y.  not  feel  that  In  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  ^ertousness  of  the  problem  that 
the  Executive  Branch.  Congress  and  the 
banking  inijiW-ry  should  unite  to  restore 
public  conflifce.  credibility  and  regain  re- 
spect which  Nifbuld  enable  us  to  continue  to 
serve  our  constituency  respectively,  fairly 
and  at  a  minirnal  risk' 

1 15)  Bank  directors  have  more  demanding 
responslblli;  •&  and  much  greater  liability 
than  our  non  banking  counterparus  Under 
one  view.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
amounts  to  an  unlimited  negative  risk  In  the 
depository  Institutions  Under  the  Com- 
prehensive Bank  Fraud  Prosecution  and  Tax 
payer  Recovery  Act  the  new  ground  rules  en- 
forcing the  restitution,  civil  forfeiture  and 
asset  dispositions  are  limitless  This  defi- 
nitely leaves  directors  in  a  clout  of  worry 
and  uncertainty  and  makes  It  practically  Im- 
possible to  secure  competent  and  respected 
directors.  They  simply  dont  need  this  aggra 
vatlon  Fully  realizing  it  was  designed  for 
the  "Bad  Guys",  any  decision  or  action  re- 
sulting from  this  act  deserve  temperate  and 
prudent  judgement  that  will  not  penalize 
those  Innocent  parties  The  banking  system 
needs  competent  directors  and  the  continu- 
ance of  FIRREA  enforcement  makes  It  most 
difficult  to  attract  those  Individuals. 

(161  All  sigencles  of  government  continue  to 
require  additional  free  services  fnam  the 
banking    industry  tax    identification 

numbers,  sale  of  US.  E  Bonds,  records  to  be 
used  In  prosecutlonal  efforts  and  seldom 
have  we  ever  been  compensated  In  fact,  we 
were  fined  by  the  IRS  for  not  doing  a  better 
job  in  securing  all  tax  Identification  num- 
bers. Community  banks  have  for  centuries 
been  the  economic  cornerstones  of  those 
communities  which  they  serve.  Does  not 
that  respected,   responsible  and  broad   base 
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support  of  Its  constituency  ilesen.-e  your  sup- 
port In  this  recessionary  period''  Quite  frank- 
ly. I  feel  we  deserve  better  fate 
Sincerely. 

C   Beach.  Jr.. 

President. 


DEREGll.ATION  OF  THE 
TELEPHONE  INDUSTRY 

HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OK  TKXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BRYANT  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  result  of 
the  continuir>g  deregulation  of  the  telephone 
industry,  I  am  concerned  that,  as  the  local  ex- 
change earners  (LEG]  are  permitted  to  enter 
into  new  competitive  activities,  txjsiness  devel- 
oprr>ent  opportunities  will  focus  on  new  ven- 
tures rather  than  pxoviding  regulated  tele- 
communtcations  services  I  t)elieve  the  pfes- 
sure  on  LEG  management  to  (dedicate  its  most 
experienced  and  talented  personnel  to  these 
new  ertdeavofs  further  threatens  the  (x>ntinued 
quality  of  regulated  services 

In  addition.  I  note  that  actual  and  anticipated 
changes  from  traditional  rate  of  return  regula- 
tion lo  pfce  cap  and  ottier  forms  of  incentive- 
teased  regulation  are  anticipated  at  the  Federal 
level  and  m  some  of  the  50  States  The  major 
concern  with  pfice  caps  and  other  forms  of  in- 
centive regulation — whereby  excessive  earn- 
ings above  an  auttxsnzed  rate  of  return  are 
shared  between  stocKhoklers  and  rate  pay- 
ers— IS  that  ttTe  monopoly  carrier  can  increase 
pfofits  accruing  to  the  company  by  reducing 
costs  thrcxigh  decreasing  service  quality  That 
IS.  while  on  the  one  hand  these  alternatives 
are  expected  to  increase  the  incentives  for 
more  etfiaency.  ttiey  may  also  fiave  ttie  per- 
verse effect  of  ercouraging  quality  degrada- 
tion 

For  exanx)«e.  the  number  of  transmisswn 
channels  t)etween  two  kxatons  can  be  de- 
creasecJ — ex  needed  expansion  carKeled — 
with  a  reduction  in  costs  and  an  increase  in 
the  chances  of  having  a  call  blocked  dunng 
peak  calling  times  The  expansion  of  the  ca- 
pacity in  a  switching  office  can  be  postponed, 
thus  causing  an  increase  in  dial  tone  delay 
The  number  of  operators  providing  directory 
assistance  can  be  reduced,  thus  increasing 
delays  in  access  to  information  Routine  main- 
ter«nce  pencxls  can  be  extended,  causing 
gradual  and  hard  to  detect  defeneration  m 
quality 

Under  traditional  regulation,  ttie  carrier  cJoes 
not  have  an  incentive  to  reduce  costs  at  the 
expense  of  quality  tiecause  then-regulated 
rates  woukj  be  reduced  and  there  would  be  no 
addihor^al  profit  as  a  result  Indeed,  the  critics 
of  tradrtional  regulation  wouW  argue  that,  un- 
derrate of  return  regulation,  ttie  earner  has  an 
incentive  to  over-invest  in  plant — pxit  in  too 
much  capacity— and  not  control  maintenance 
expenses  as  ckjsely  since  the  former  will  in- 
crease total  profits  and  the  latter  is  merely  a 
pass-through  to  the  ratepayer 

With  a  proftt-shanng  system,  the  earner  has 
the  incentive  to  skimp  on  quality  because  rt 
can  retain  all  or  part  of  the  rrxjneys  resulting 
from  cost  savings  The  issue  of  quality  is  par- 
bcularly  trooWesorne  because  long  periods  of 
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tme  can  elapse  befoce  the  effects  of  delayed 
maintenance,  for  example,  nrxjst  be  recog- 
nized This  means  the  phone  company  could 
realize  sfxxt-term  profits  by  delaying  mainte- 
narx^  or  investments  today  at  the  expense  of 
tomorrow's  ratepayers.  Moreover,  economic 
theory  and  marketplace  realities  suggest  that 
the  earner  would  terxj  to  let  quality  slip  in 
those  areas  of  the  business  least  threatened 
by  competition — wtiere  customers  have  few  or 
no  alternatives. 

Accordingly,  ttie  legislation  I  propose  directs 
the  FCC  to  establish,  impose  and  enforce 
upon  the  LEC's  network  quality  standards  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  ttie  contnued  mainte- 
narx^  arxj  enhancement  of  LEC  facilities  and 
service.  To  this  erxj,  the  proposal  directs  the 
FCC  to  establish  a  separate  joint  board  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  standards,  to  be  en- 
forced t)y  the  FCC  and  the  State  commis- 
sions, lor  noeasuring  LEC  network  quality. 
Such  quality  starxjards  sfx)uW  encompass  the 
broad  array  of  public  switched  arxJ  special  ac- 
cess services;  facilities;  the  statutory  itemiza- 
tion of  service  installation,  operator-fiandled 
calls;  network  call  completion;  transmission 
and  ncHse  requirements;  and  customer  trouble 
repxjrts — txjt  this  list  is  by  no  means  meant  to 
be  alt-irx;lusive 

My  bill  further  directs  tfiat  the  joint  board,  at 
a  minimum,  set  out  quarterly  reporting  require- 
ments directing  thie  LEC's  to  submit  uniform 
(iata  reports  to  the  FCC  and  State  commis- 
sions regarding  compliance  with  the  pre- 
scnbed  starxJards.  Further,  the  joint  board  is 
directed  to  recommend  that  the  FCC  and  the 
State  commissions  contract  penodic  independ- 
ent audits  of  LEC  compliance. 

Finally,  the  joint  tx>ard  is  directed  to  rec- 
ommend enforcement  penalties  ar>d  proce- 
dures, including  expedited  customer  complaint 
mechanisms,  to  ensure  LEC  compliance  with 
these  network  quality  starxlards. 
H.R.  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  l  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Local  Network  Quality  Standards  Act  of 
1990". 

FINDWOS 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the 
following: 

"(li  regulatory  chances  are  occuring  to 
allow  entry  of  the  Bell  operating  companies 
into  new  lines  of  business 

"(2)  changes  from  traditional  rate  of  re- 
turn regulation  to  price  cap  and  other  incen- 
tive based  alternative  regulation  has  occured 
at  the  federal  level  and  is  occuring  or  is  an- 
ticipated among  some  of  the  50  states 

"(3)  A  major  concern  with  price  caps  and 
forms  of  Incentive  regulation  whereby  exces- 
sive earnings  above  an  authorized  rate  of  re- 
turn are  shared  between  stoc'iholders  and 
rate  payers  is  that  the  monopoly  carrier  can 
Increase  profits  accruing  to  the  company  by 
reducing  cost  through  decreasing  service 
quality. 

"(4)  This  issue  of  quality  is  particularly 
troublesome  because  significant  time  can 
elapse  before  the  effects  are  recognizable 

"(5)  Moreover,  economic  theory  and  mar- 
ketplace realities  suggest  that  the  carrier 
would  tend  to  let  quality  slip  in  those  areas 
of  the  business  least  threatened  by  competi- 
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tlon— that  is.  where  customers  have  few  or 
no  alternatives. 

"(61  The  regulatory  and  other  changes  out- 
lined in  the  findings  above  make  necessary 
new  regulatory  efforts  to  prescribe,  monitor 
and  enforce  standards  designed  lo  maintain 
and  enhance  the  quality  of  the  nation's  local 
exchange  telephone  network." 

ADMIMSTHATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

SEC.  3.  Joint  Board— Locai.  Network 
QuALi  T  Standards— The  FCC  shall  impose 
and  enforce  upon  the  local  exchange  carriers, 
the  LEC's  network  quality  standards  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  continued  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  LEC  facilities  an(3 
service.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Commission  shall 
establish  a  sepxarate  joint  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  standards,  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  FCC  and  the  state  commis- 
sions, for  measuring  LEC  network  quality. 
Such  standards  shall,  at  a  minimum,  include 
measurement  of  LEC  ser\ice  installation, 
operator-handled  calls,  network  call  comple- 
tion, transmission  and  noise  requirement 
I  including,  but  not  limited  to.  standards  for 
measuring  envelope  delay,  phase  jitter, 
peak-to-average  ratio,  mean  time  between 
failure,  bit  error  rates,  and  impulse  noise i 
and  customer  trouble  reports.  The  joint 
board  shall  direct  the  LECs  to  submit  to  the 
FCC  and  state  commissions  quarterly  uni- 
form data  reports  regarding  compliance  with 
the  prescribed  standards.  Additionally,  the 
joint  board  shall  recommend  the  FCC  and 
the  state  commissions  to  commission  peri- 
odic independent  audits  of  LEC  compliance 
with  the  network  quality  standards  devel- 
oped by  the  joint  board.  The  joint  board 
shall  recommend  enforcement  penalties  and 
procedures.  Including  expedir.ed  complaint 
mechanisms,  to  ensure  LEC  compliance  with 
These  network  quality  standards. 

The  joint  board  shall  be  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  members  of  the  Commission 
and  state  commissioners  appointed  m  ac- 
cordance with  Section  410(C)  and  approved  m 
accordance  with  Section  410(ai.  With  respect 
to  any  regulation  that  directly  affects  rate 
regulation  by  a  state  commission,  the  comi- 
mission  shall  adopt  the  recommendations  of 
the  board  unless  such  recommendations  are 
inconsistent  with  the  public  interest  or  any 
provision  of  law 


MEDICARE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
PERSONS  WITH  AIDS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

of  new  YORK 
L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  more 
thian  a  decade  since  HIV  and  AIDS  first 
emerged  as  an  ep>Klemic  tfiat  woukj  strike 
hundreds  of  tfXHisands  of  Americans.  In  the 
intervening  years,  we  have  seen  this  tragic 
disease  cause  devastating  illness  requinng  ex- 
pensive medical  care.  Today,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  extend  urgently 
needed  Medicare  tjenefits  to  many  persons 
suffenng  from  AIDS. 

As  HIV  disease  p)rogresses,  it  almost  invari- 
ably bnngs  severe  complications  arxj  cata- 
strophic rT>edk:al  bills  which  many  persons  are 
unable  to  pay.  From  diagnosis  to  death,  the 
average  cost  of  inpatient  hospital  care  alone  is 
estiriiated  at  S75,000  per  person.  This  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  outpatient,  nursing,  and 
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home  health  care.  The  cost  of  care  kx  AIDS 
patients  terxjs  to  be  high  because  these  indi- 
viduals often  require  successive  admissions  to 
hosfjitate,  tonger  stays  due  to  severe  medical 
complications,  more  intensive  nursing  care, 
arxJ  more  expensive  pharmaceutcais,  supplies 
and  spjeciai  equipment 

Medcaid  pays  for  the  health  care  of  40  per- 
cent of  AIDS  patients.  The  majority  of  the  re- 
maining 60  percent  either  cannot  pay  for  their 
care  or  have  difficulty  paying  for  it  The  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  estimates  that 
of  the  more  than  150.000  persons  with  AIDS, 
fewer  than  3,000  or  2  percent,  have  Medcare 
coverage. 

Many  AIDS  patients  hiave  tost  prrvate  health 
insurance  tiecause  they  are  unable  to  work, 
and  others  have  exhausted  their  ir^urarx* 
coverage  tiecause  of  the  catastrophic  nature 
of  their  illness.  A  provision  in  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  [COBRA] 
allows  an  employee  to  continue  employer-pro- 
vided health  insurance  for  29  rrxxTths  after 
leaving  their  job  if  the  empkjyee  is  disatjied  at 
the  time  he  or  she  leaves.  The  employee  is 
required  to  pay  102  percent  of  the  premium, 
including  the  pwrtton  pirevicusty  paid  by  the 
employer  for  the  first  1 8  rrxxittis.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  the  29  months,  the  Incfcvidual  must  pay 
150  p)ercent  of  the  cost  of  ttie  premium.  Be- 
cause of  the  expense,  this  is  not  an  opjtion  lor 
a  significant  number  of  persons  v«th  AIDS. 

The  legislation  I  am  reintroducing  vw)uW  ex- 
pedite the  availatdlrty  of  Medrcare  tjenefits  to 
those  AIDS  patients  who,  under  current  law. 
already  qualify  for  its  coverage  by  virtue  of 
their  disabled  status.  AIDS  patients  wtio  are 
unable  to  work  arxl  have  contributed  the  req- 
uisite number  of  quarters  into  Soaal  Security, 
are  eligitile  for  the  Social  Security  Disa£)ility  In- 
surance [SSDI]  Program.  In  fact,  in  1983,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHS]  added  AIDS  to  its  list  of  qualifying  im- 
pairments for  disability  to  help  m  ttie  process- 
ing of  these  cases. 

However,  once  eiigit>lity  has  beeri  estat> 
lished,  AIDS  patients,  like  all  ottier  SSDl  re- 
cipients, must  wait  2  years  tiefore  they  can  re- 
ceive Medicare  coverage  of  ttieir  medical  bilis. 
Because  in  many  persons  with  AIDS  the  dis- 
ease progresses  rapidly,  ttie  2-year  wart  may 
last  longer  ttian  the  patient's  life.  The  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  reintroducing  wouk]  provide 
Medicare  finarxang  to  ttiese  eligitjle  AIDS  pa- 
tients arxJ  assure  them  access  to  health  care 
without  the  threat  of  bankrup)tcy. 

This  bill  woukj  also  give  desperately  needed 
assistarx^  to  localities  whch  have  been  bear- 
ing ttie  financial  burden  of  providing  services 
arxJ  health  care  to  those  affected  by  this  ep- 
demic.  To  copje  with  AIDS,  many  of  our  cities 
are  drawing  on  already  scarce  ecorx)mic. 
medical,  technical  arxJ  human  resources 

My  legislation  does  not  estatjiish  a  new  pro- 
Q  am  or  confer  a  new  entitiement  on  any 
group.  It  merely  assures  ttat  persons  with 
AIDS  fiave  access  to  Federal  health  tieneftts 
to  which  ttiey  are  entitled.  One  reason  the 
Congress  established  tfie  2-year  waiting  pe- 
riod was  to  ensure  that  Medicare  woukJ  only 
be  available  to  tfxjse  whose  disabilities  proved 
to  be  severe.  There  is  no  question  that  AIDS 
pjatients  meet  this  requirement.  Even  ttxxjgh. 
due  to  early  intervention  and  tietter  treatments 
for  opportunistic  infections,  persons  with  HIV 
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mlectKXi  are  living  longef,  many  are  not  alive 
2  years  after  a  diagrxjsis  o(  AIDS,  and,  trag- 
ically, no  one  has  yet  recovered  from  fult- 
tjJown  AIDS 

Urxler  t^Ms  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
vwxjW,  at  hts  Of  her  discretion,  be  authonzed 
to  provide  Medicare  reimbursennent  for  expen- 
mental  treatments  that  are  administefed  as 
part  of  an  approved  clinical  protocol  Because 
there  are  few  treatments  for  AIDS,  medical 
care  rr^y  invotve  ttwrapeutic  drugs  that  have 
not  yet  received  formal  approval  tor  marVeting 
In  view  of  the  uniqueness  of  this  disease,  its 
Me-trweatening  nature  and  the  lack  of  truly 
successful  treatments,  the  b)U  would  provide 
important  ftexibility  to  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine the  need  and  appropnateness  o(  reim- 
txjrsing  for  expenmental  care 

Mr  Speaker,  the  number  of  persons  from  all 
sectors  of  American  soaety  wlx)  are  suffering 
from  this  frigfitening  disease  continues  to  mu<- 
tipfy  In  the  coming  decade  we  will  witness  an 
explosion  of  AIDS  cases  among  the  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  tjeen  infected 
but  asymptomatc  (or  as  long  as  '0  to  15 
years.  I  believe  tt^e  Federal  Government  must 
ensure  that  ttie  casualties  of  tfie  AIDS  epi- 
demic do  not  want  (or  mecical  care  because 
they  lack  sufficient  resources  Tfie  Congress 
must  continue  to  demonstrate  its  leadership  m 
this  epidennic  by  speeding  essential  health 
care  coverage  to  tfx)se  persons  In/ing  with 
AIDS  who  already  qualify  (or  the  Medicare 
Program. 
The  text  of  tfie  bill  (ollows: 

H  K 
He  tt  fnactfd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Untied  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

8ECnON   I.  S-YKAR  W/UVIR  OF  »4-MONTH  WATT 
ING  PERIOD  POR  MEDICARE   EIJGI 
BIUTV      FOR      INDIVIDLAIJS      WITH 
AIDCi. 
(a)  In  GENKRAl      S«»(Uon  226  uf  the  Social 
Securlly  Act  (42  U  S  C   426 1  Is  amemled  l)y  re 
deslirnallnK  subsection  ihi  a»  sulmectlor   li) 
and  by  insertlnK  after  subsection  igi  the  fol- 
lowlnK  new  sutjsectlon 

•■(hxli  Subject  to  parairraph  (2i.  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  who  Is  medically  deleimlned 
to  have  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syn 
drome  (AIDS)  and  who  files  an  application 
for  hospital  Insurance  benefit*  under  part  A 
of  title  XVIII  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
8ul)B«ctlon  (bi  shall  be  applied  as  If 

•■(Ai  In  paraKraph  (2)(A).  .  and  has  for  24 
calendar  months  been  entitled  to.'  were  de- 
leted. 

"(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(B).  .  and  has  been  for 
not  less  than  24  months.'  were  deleted. 

••(C)  In  paragraph  i2i(C)(lli.  .  Including  the 
requirement  that  he  has  been  entitled  to  the 
specified  tieneflts  for  24  months.'  were  de- 
leted. 

•■(D)  In  the  matter  in  the  first  sentence  fol- 
lowing subpara^rraph  iCi.  first  month  were 
substituted  for  twenty  fifth  month',  and 

••(E)  in  the  second  sentence,  twenty 
fourth'  were  deleted 

••(2)  Paragraph  d)  shall  not  result  In  an  in- 
dividual becoming  entitled  to  hospital  Insur 
ance  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  X'V'IIl  for 
any  month  t)efore  the  first  month  in  which 
the  individual  both 

••(A)  is  medically  determined  to  have  ac 
quired  immune  deficiency  syndrome,  and 

"(B)  has  filed  an  application  under  para 
graph  (1) 

••(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  in- 
dividual will  be  presumed  to  have  acquired 
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Immune  deficiency  syndrome  lALDSi  if  the 
Individual  has  been  diagnosed,  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  as  having  such 
disease   ' 

(bi    EFFECTIVK   DaTK   \fiT>  5-YEAR   SfNSET 

The  amendments  made  by  sutjsection  (ai 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  that  begins  more  than  4.S  days  after 
the  (late  nf  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
.shall  apply  to  services  furnished  during  the 
five-year  period  beginning  on  that  first  day 
HEV.  2.  RECOGNIZINC  USE  OF  EXPERIMENTAL 
TREATMENT  FOR  A1D8  PA"nENTa 

(a I  In  Gknkral  Section  1862  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U  S  C  139.Sy  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sulv 
sectlon 

■■(J I  In  making  determinations  under  sub- 
section (aidxA)  in  the  case  of  expenses  in- 
curred for  items  and  services  furnished  in 
the  treatment  of  acquired  immune  defl 
ciency  syndrome  (AIDS),  the  Secretary  .shall 
take  Into  account,  and  find  as  reasonable 
and  necessary,  a  treatment  that  Is  experi- 
mental in  nature  If  the  treatment  is  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  clinical  protocol  recognized 
as  appropriate  by  the  Secretary    '. 

(bi  KFKEcnvE  Date  -The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  apply  to  items 
and  .services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  that  beg\na  more  than 
45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  AN  ARMY  WIFE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

Ut  OEOROIA 

IN  THE  H6  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  January  .7,  1991 

Mr   GINGPJCH   Mr   Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  n*/  colleagues  an  important  mes- 
sage (rom  thvwite  of  one  o(  our  sokjiers  serv- 
ing in  the  (Middle  East    Mrs    Ban-y's  message 
ol  love  and  (hopefulness  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  wfK)  awdit  tfie  outcome  ot  tfie  current  cri- 
sis, but  wfio  support  our  involvement  cxi  t>ehat( 
ot  peace  and  (reedom    I  urge  all  o(  my  co^ 
leagues  to  sfiare  this  message  (with  their  con- 
stituents   who    are    also    making    tremendous 
sacrifices  in  the  service  of  our  country 
(From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 
December  9.  1990) 
Pra^t.r  a.m)  Pride  Console  Ar.my  Wife 
I  By  .Jeanne  Barry  i 

I  grew  up  in  a  relatively  sheltered  environ- 
ment, untouched  by  the  realities  of  war 

With  the  exception  of  a  F'OW  bracelet  that 
1  wore  because  it  was  'cool  '  at  the  time,  I 
never  became  involved  in.  or  really  under- 
stood, the  Vietnam  conflict  Patriotism  was 
a  word  I  heard  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  Vet- 
erans Day.  without  deeply  considering  its 
meaning  The  military  were  good-looking 
guys  In  uniform,  with  hair  that  was  too 
short. 

Well.  I  ended  up  marrying  one  of  those 
short-haired  guys  And  along  with  him.  I 
married  his  convictions 

My  husband's  feelings  about  his  country 
evoke  the  strongest  of  emotions  The  mere 
sight  of  our  flag  has  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes  on  more  than  a  few  occasions  He  sings 
•'The  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  with  a  vigor 
that  could  come  only  from  the  heart 

But  I  never  took  him  very  seriously  until 
the  day  I  found  myself  standing  alone  in  an 


empty  parking  lot.  waving  goodbye.  He  left 
me  and  our  home  to  support  his  country's  ef- 
forts In  the  Persian  Gulf 

My  emotions  have  vacillated  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other  I've  been  angry,  de- 
pressed, scared,  desperate  and  proud.  I  don't 
pretend  to  fully  understand  the  situation 
over  there,  or  our  country's  true  ••motives." 
But  I  think  I  have  a  grip  on  the  principles  In- 
volved 

Oddly  enough.  It  has  something  to  do  with 
a  red.  white  and  lilue  ribbon  on  the  antenna 
of  my  car 

The  day  t)efore  Tom  left,  we  spent  the  day 
running  last^minute  errands  At  the  local 
post  office,  we  parked  beside  a  car  with  a 
red.  white  and  blue  ribbon  on  Its  antenna  1 
asked  the  man  sitting  Inside  where  I  could 
get  one,  explaining  that  my  husband  was 
leaving  m  the  morning  After  he  answered.  I 
made  a  mental  note  to  pick  one  up.  and  we 
went  inside  When  we  came  out.  the  man  was 
gone,  and  the  rlbtion  was  on  our  antenna 

K  small  gesture  of  kindness,  with  nothing 
expected  In  return 

I  like  to  believe  that's  why  Americans 
have  always  been  the  ones  to  rush  to  the  aid 
of  those  in  juble  Not  because  we  expect 
them  to  ga.n  anything,  or  be  returned  the 
favor,  but  because  we  are  a  nation  of  people 
who  care  about  other  people  Always  have, 
always  will  We  put  the  highest  value  on  peo- 
ple being  able  to  live  their  lives  In  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  fear 

And  If  that  means  making  sacrifices  In 
order  to  demonstrate  those  convictions  to 
the  world,  then  we  do  It  Without  hesitation, 
there  are  those  who  would  give  their  lives  to 
make  that  statement  I'm  proud  to  know  one 
of  those  people  personally  I'm  also  proud 
more  than  ever  liefore.  to  live  In  this  coun- 
try Even  with  its  faults.  I  believe  it's  the 
best  country  in  the  world 

All  of  this  may  be  of  little  consolation  to 
those  of  us  left  b«'hind  waiting,  worrying  and 
praying  But  It's  all  we've  got  to  sustain  us 
That  and  a  faith  in  God.  who.  I  tielleve.  Is 
watching 

The  ribbon  on  my  antenna  Is  becoming 
weather-worn  and  ragged,  but  it's  staying 
where  it  is  And  it  wont  come  off  until  he 
comes  home. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  EENHEUSER 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  an  outstarxling  individual,  Mr. 
Michael  Einheuser  Mr  Einheuser  is  being 
honored  (or  his  active  role  in  our  community. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  Mike's  integrity 
and  perseverarxie.  He  fwis  kxig  been  a  fnend 
of  mine  and  was  ngfit  there  with  me  on  my 
first  campaign.  His  political  involvement  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  is  extensive.  He  has 
derrxxistrated  a  lifelong  commitmeni  to  pfo- 
gressive  Democratic  values.  His  ideotogy  rep- 
resents a  wtK>le  gamut  of  expressions,  but  fo- 
cuses primanly  on  invofving  people  in  tfie  de- 
cision rrtaking  process. 

His  active  involvement  led  him  to  Ijecome  a 
member  of  Wayne  State  University's  Board  of 
GovemofS  while  he  was  still  a  stixlent  tfiere. 
(slow,  1 6  years,  two  terms  arxj  a  dipkxna  later 
Mike  IS  moving  on. 


n«  PAPER  AND  nn  US£0  »4  THE  iDPi&#**i  PiJBi.;;  ATios 
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Mike's  efforts  on  behaJf  of  his  alma  mater 
are  typical  of  his  approac:h  to  life.  He  does  not 
walk  away  from  problems — he  assumes  ttie 
burdens  himself.  Wayne  State  has  tieen  fortu- 
nate to  fiave  tfie  benefits  of  his  talents  and  will 
sureiy  miss  his  participation  on  the  board. 

I  have  met  few  pieopie  who  do  so  much,  so 
well.  His  judgment,  drive  and  concem  allow 
him  to  commit  himself  effectively  to  numerous 
organizations  throughout  the  Detroit  metropoli- 
tan area.  In  every  instance  wfiere  Mike  and  I 
fiave  worked  together,  he  has  displayed  tre- 
mendous protessionalism.  He  is  thorough, 
txight  and  sincere. 

I  am  honored  to  recognize  Mike  on  tfie  floor 
of  the  House  for  his  hard  work  and  dedication. 
His  active  community  participation  continues 
to  earn  him  the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens 
as  a  man  of  unselfish  integrity.  He  is  dedi- 
cated to  instilling  Democratic  ideals  in  the 
hearts  and  oiinds  of  ttiose  tie  touches.  I  know 
ttiat  Mike  and  I  will  find  ourselves  working  to- 
gether on  many  diverse  projects  in  ttie  (uture. 
It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  tie  associated 
with  him. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NON- 
DISCRIMINATION IN  ADVERTIS- 
ING ACT 

HON.  CARDISS  COIIINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  re- 
introducing ttie  Non-Discnmination  in  Advertis- 
ing Act,  legislation  designed  to  correct  a  seri- 
ous injustice  being  perpetrated  against  black 
and  other  minority-owned  and  formatted 
txoadcast  stations.  Black  txoadcasters  have 
long  ctiarged  ttiat  advertising  agencies  dis- 
criminale  against  mirority-owned  radio  sta- 
tkms  in  ttieir  placement  of  advertising.  Minority 
broadcast  owners  also  tiave  sakj  ttiat  the  re- 
suiting  k>ss  of  advertising  is  undermining  their 
financial  viability. 

Last  year,  I  requested  ttiat  GAO  conduct  a 
study  of  ttie  Federal  Govemmenrs  use  of  mi- 
nority-owned ad  agencies  and  broadcast  sta- 
tions. Their  review  stx>wed  ttiat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  which  accounts  for  about  95 
percent  of  Federal  advertising,  has  consist- 
endy  failed  to  compty  with  Federal  procedures 
regardkig  contracting  with  minority-owned 
media  and  advertising  compaities.  Ttiis  GAO 
report  was  requested  after  I  tieard  from  nu- 
merous minority  broadcasters  arxJ  advertising 
agerx:ies  that  ctiarged  ttiat  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  snubbing  ttiem  when  kxiking  for 
advertising  agencies  and  vetiicies  on  wtiich  to 
run  Its  ads. 

According  to  ttie  National  Association  of 
Biacfc-Owned  Broadcasters,  btack-owned  radio 
and  television  stations,  print  meda,  and  tilack- 
owned  advertising  agencies  are  subjected  to 
systematic  dncrimination.  Ad  agencies  and 
ttieir  dents  are  refusing  to  advertise  in  medui 
owned  by  blacks  and  other  minorities.  This 
means  that  in  many  cases  Black  media  are 
being  bypassed  for  advertising  placement, 
even  though  they  possess  higher  numbers  In 
groups  bekng  targeted  by  the  ad  agency. 
Black-owned   advertising   agencies   are   also 
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singled  out  tiecause  they  are  presumed  to 
have  expertise  in  appealing  to  tilack  audi- 
ences. 

The  express  purpose  of  the  legislation 
whk:h  I  am  introducing  today  is  to  provkJe 
tjtack  and  other  minority  statwn  owners  with  a 
mectianism  (or  redress.  Specifically,  the  legis- 
lation woukj:  Deny  income  tax  deductions  for 
persons  who  discriminate  against  minority- 
owned  or  formatted  communications  entities — 
radio,  TV  and  print — in  ttie  purchase  or  place- 
ment of  advertising;  require  the  IRS  to  deter- 
mine whettier  a  person  fias  engaged  in  dis- 
cnminatory  conduct;  allow  the  aggneved  party 
to  tiring  a  civil  suit;  and  piermit  a  court  to  as- 
sess treble  damages  in  cases  of  "willful  and 
wanton"  discrimination. 

I  believe  denying  tax  deductions  for  adver- 
tising expenses  will  reach  the  largest  advertis- 
ing agencies  and  their  clients.  The  wnte-off  o( 
ad  expenses  is  a  signifk^ant  portion  of  all  ad- 
vertising expenditures.  By  disallowing  this  de- 
duction, my  bill  will  place  tfie  largest  penalties 
on  the  largest  offenders.  Advertising  agencies 
and  their  clients  will  find  it  very  expensive  not 
to  comply  with  this  act. 

Black-owned  communications  media  (ace 
many  obstacles  in  operating  their  busi- 
nesses— obtaining  needed  financing,  con- 
structing facilities,  servicing  debt  and  employ- 
ing personnel — not  ttie  least  of  which  is  ttieir 
inability  to  secure  advertising  dollars.  This  bill 
is  an  effective  tool  to  be  used  to  provide  mi- 
nority station  owners  with  a  way  to  protect 
their  investment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  this 
legislation. 


JTJDICIAL  BRANCH  ENCROACHES 
ON  FUNDAMENTAL  POWERS  OF 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  last  year  ttie  Supreme 
Court  issued  a  decision  which  provkles  Fed- 
eral judges  with  ttie  power  to  issue  a  court-or- 
dered tax  increase  as  a  remedy  for  a  constitu- 
tkxial  vkilation.  I  tielieve  ttiis  deciskxi,  Missouri 
versus  Jenkins,  stioukj  t>e  viewed  with  great 
concem  tiy  all  Memtiers  of  ttiis  Congress. 

Ttie  Supreme  Courfs  April  18,  1990,  deci- 
skxi expands  judicial  power  tieyond  ttiat  al- 
k>wed  kjy  ttie  Constitution  wtiile  at  ttie  time 
usurping  a  power  which  is  ttie  sole  respon- 
sitiility  of  ttie  legislative  t}rancti — ttiat  power 
twing  the  ability  to  levy  taxes.  Speaking  for 
ttie  four  justices  in  ttie  minority  on  this  issue. 
Justice  Anttxxiy  Kennedy  stated  ttiat  ttie 
Court's  "casual  embrace  of  taxation  imposed 
by  the  unelected,  life-tenured  Federal  judkaary 
disregards  fundamental  precepts  for  ttie 
democratic  control  of  publK  institutkins.''  In  my 
view,  ttie  Court's  decision  ciearty  vkilates  ttie 
intent  of  ttie  Founding  Fattiers  and  ttie  tMSic 
understandHig  ttiat  most  Americans  have  re- 
garding ttie  role  of  ttie  judkaal  and  legislative 
brancties  of  our  GovemmenL  ArtKie  I,  sectkxi 
8,  of  ttie  Constitutxxi  unequivocally  states  ttiat 
"[t]he  Congress  shall  tiave  power  to  lay  and 
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collect  taxes  *  *  *."  In  this  decision,  ttie  judks- 
ary  Is  ciearty  invading  ttie  prerogative  of  ttie 
legislative  txanch.  Even  the  Wastiington  Post 
agrees  ttiat  the  Supreme  Court  has  gone  too 
far  in  this  case  as  is  evktenced  in  tfie  April  20, 
1 990,  editorial  whch  is  reproduced  at  the  end 
of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  respond  to  the 
Missouri  versus  Jenkins  deciskjn,  and  to  this 
end  I  tiave  today  introduced  legislation  to  pre- 
vent Federal  courts  from  tieing  able  to  levy 
taxes.  My  legislation  woukJ  exercise  tfie  power 
given  to  Congress  under  article  III  o(  the  Con- 
stitution to  limit  ttie  junsdk:tion  o(  Federal 
courts.  In  bnef,  my  legislation  would  state  ttiat 
"no  infenor  court  established  by  Congress 
stiall  have  jurisdk:tk)n  to  issue  any  remedy, 
order,  injunction,  wnt,  judgment,  or  other  judi- 
cial decree  requiring  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  State  or  local  government  body  to  im- 
pose any  new  tax  or  to  increase  any  existing 
tax  or  tax  rate."  Such  legislation  woukJ  ensure 
ttiat  in  the  future  Federal  courts  could  not  re- 
sort to  the  remedy  o(  ordenng  a  govemmenlai 
body  to  raise  taxes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  tamilianze  them- 
selves with  this  Supireme  Court  decision  i( 
they  tiave  not  done  so  already,  i  am  con- 
vinced that  once  the  details  of  this  decision 
are  known  and  its  implications  appreciated, 
my  colleagues  will  realize  that  a  congressional 
response  is  absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  must  take  immediate  action  on 
this  matter  in  order  to  prevent  such  constitu- 
tional atxises  in  ttie  future,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  my  legislation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr  20.  1990] 
Court-Ordered  Taxa'hon 

The  taxpayers  of  Kansas  City.  Mc.  must  be 
wondering  if  they  have  for  years  completely 
misunderstood  all  the  civics  courses  they 
took  in  high  school  the  ones  where  they 
learned  about  the  separation  of  powers  and 
the  inequity  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. Here  they  have  been  going  along  inno- 
cently believing  that  elected  officials— peo- 
ple whose  positions  must  be  in  some  measure 
responsive  to  the  views  of  their  constituents 
and  whose  tenure  in  office  is  dependent  on 
those  constituents'  approval — are  the  ones 
who  set  and  Impose  tajes.  But  in  a  case  in- 
volving school  desegregation  in  their  city,  a 
series  of  federal  courts  has  insisted  that 
these  principles  are  flexible  and  can  be  dis- 
regarded by  a  judge  who  assumes  ultimate 
authority  for  raising  and  allocating  this  bur- 
den. This  week  five  justices  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  agreed  ttuit  the  Kansas  City 
judge  could  order  local  authorities  to  double 
property  tajces. 

This  case  is  unprecedented  in  two  respects 
The  first  Is  the  scope  of  the  remedies  ordered 
by  the  judge.  He  ruled  tliat  In  order  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  previous  segregation  the 
Kansas  City  schools  had  to  be  made  so  exem- 
plary tliat  suburban  youngsters  would  choose 
to  return  to  the  Inner-clty  to  school.  All 
schools  were  required  to  be  completely  ren- 
ovated and  alr-conditloned.  Every  classroom 
was  to  tie  equipped  with  IS  microcomputers. 
Swimming  pools,  a  planetarium  and  a  tem- 
perature-controlled art  gallery  were  man- 
dated. And  ext^ras  such  as  a  broadcasting  sys- 
tem, a  2S-acre  farm,  movie  studios  and  model 
U.N.  with  simultaneous  translatioc  facilities 
were  found  to  be  necessary  to  vindicate  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  judge,  of  course, 
didn't  liave  to  consider  the  coat — hundreds  of 
millions   of  dollars — or   the  competing   de- 
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mands  for  city  money  for  health,  social  serv- 
ices or  law  enforcement. 

Tl5e  second  astonishing  aspect  of  the  case 
Is  the  expansion  of  Judicial  power  Into  an 
area  understood  to  be  the  prerogative  of  a 
representative  body  of  elected  officials.  As 
Justice  Anthony  Kennedy  and  three  col- 
leagues protested.  "(The  court's)  casual  em- 
brace of  taxation  Imposed  by  the  unelected. 
life-tenured  federal  judiciary  disregards  fun- 
damental precepts  for  the  democratic  con- 
trol of  public  Institutions  ■•  The  precedent 
for  court-ordered  tax  Increases  to  provide  all 
sorts  of  services  when  constitutional  rights 
are  asserted  Is  ominous.  Imagine,  for  exam- 
ple, three  separate  federal  Judces  in  this  city 
resolving  cases  Involving  St.  Elisabeths. 
Lorton  and  Cedar  Knolls  ordering  massive 
tax  Increases  without  regard  to  o-erall  budg- 
et priorities,  necessary  expenditures  not  be- 
fore the  courts  or  even  the  cimulatlve  im- 
pact of  these  three  separate  orders. 

It  Is  very  hard  to  understand  how  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  have  refused  to  review  the 
fantastic  remedies  ordered  by  the  Kansas 
City  judge  and  why  a  majority  of  Justices 
has  approved  the  concept  of  Judicially  man- 
dated taxes.  There  are  other  ways  for  a  court 
to  compel  compliance  with  even  an  order 
like  this  without  imposing  a  tax  to  pay  for 
It 


SALUTE  TO  MADGE  SCHAEFER 


HON.  aiON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CAUFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commend  Ventura  County  Supervisor  Madge 
Schaefer,  who  leaves  office  next  Tuesday 
after  12  years  ol  distlnguisfied  public  service. 

During  Uer  career  on  the  Thousand  Oaks 
City  Council  and  then  tfie  board  ol  super- 
visors, Madge  established  a  reputation  as 
someone  truly  concerned  about  making  fier 
community  a  better  place,  and  as  someone 
who  spoke  her  mind. 

As  Ventura  County's  Chie'  Adnnnistr.itive 
Officer  Richard  Wittenberg  said  rucently, 
Madge  is  "incredibly  bright,  very  hard-working, 
tough — sfie  goes  for  things  She  believes  in 
and  fights  for  them — and  is  a  truly  ternfic 
board  member." 

Among  the  things  she  has  fought  for  over 
the  years  is  Thousand  Oaks'  landmark  oak- 
protection  ordinarKC  arxl  Casa  Pacifica,  a 
home  for  neglected  chikJren  planned  near 
Camarillo  State  Hospital. 

As  a  CIVIC  activist  and  public  official.  Madge 
Schaefef  has  served  with  distinction.  Mr 
Speaker,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  saluting  her  for  her  many  accomplishmsnts 
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Mr.  Walker  was  born  on  January  7.  1915. 
on  the  family  ranch  in  Ventura  and  attended 
the  public  scfxxjls.  He  graduated  from  Stan- 
ford University  in  1936.  He  married  his  lovely 
wife  Dorothy  on  November  27,  1937,  and  to- 
gether they  have  raised  four  sons — Russell. 
Donald.  Philip,  and  Steve. 

Manon  is  a  lifelong  rarx:her  in  Ventura  and 
most  recently  in  Patterson.  CA. 

In  addition  to  ranching  and  his  1 8  years  with 
Casitas.  Manon  has  generously  donated  his 
time  and  effort  to  many  worthy  causes  and 
has  served  in  numerous  capacities  including; 
Elementary  School  Board  member,  Ventura 
County  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  member; 
Ventura  County  Public  Facilities  Commission 
president;  Downtown  Lions  president;  Ctnam- 
ber  of  Commerce  pres'dent;  California  Water 
Commission  member;  Clare.Tiont  College 
School  of  Theology  trustee,  cfiairman  of  the 
txiard,  and  trustee  emernus.  American  Ins  So- 
ciety National  president,  and  Fourth  General 
Conference  of  United  Methodist  Churches 
member  arxl  Program  Commission  chairman. 
Marion  was  a  nominee  for  Congress  in  1950. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Marion  Walker  is  a 
man  of  rare  quality,  and  I  know  he  will  tie 
sorely  missed  at  Casitas.  On  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I  want  to 
thank  txith  Marion  and  Dorothy  for  their  com- 
mitment to  their  fellow  man  and  to  wish  them 
the  very  best  in  everything  they  do. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARION  WALKER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UG0M.\RS1N0 

....-    C.\U.-L)R.N„S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
M'  ^AGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
trennendous  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend Mr  Manon  R  Walker  lor  18  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  people  of  Ventura 
County  as  3  member  ol  the  Casitas  Municipal 
Water  District  Board  of  Directors 


H  R.  1.  THE  CI\  IL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  DON  EDVN  \Rns 

OK  CALlfOR' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
)oin  with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Jack 
Brooks  and  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr..  in  introoucing 
H.R.  1.  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ol  1991. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  is  designed  to 
restore  and  stiengttien  our  Nation's  civil  rights 
laws.  H.R.  1  overturns  a  series  ol  Suprenr>e 
Court  cases  that  weakened  our  fundamental 
civil  rights  laws.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
I01s»  Congress  and  to  the  b.ll  as  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Noose  272  to  154  last 
August. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  make 
sure  that  victims  of  discrimination  have  a  fair 
and  equitable  opportunity  to  obtain  legal  re- 
dress. Viclims  of  discrimination  should  not 
have  to  leap  over  insurmountatjle  and  unnec- 
essary bamers  in  order  to  rrvake  ttieir  case  in 
court.  H  R.  1  reaffirms  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  provide  nneaningful  and  effective  relief  to 
victims  of  discrimination 

Speedy  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1991  will  guarantee  that  victims  of  discnmJria- 
tion  have  meaningful  and  etiective  relief  The 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitirtional 
Rights,  which  I  chair,  plans  to  move  quickly  on 
this  txll  and  we  hope  to  have  this  M\  on  the 
fi(.K>r  as  quickly  as  possitile. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WKISS  'fRi  )!H  >.SKS 
AN  ENERGY  .m  M.MIT 

HON.  TED  WUSS 

OF  .VK\^    ■       :'.^. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  showed  how  excessively  dependent  the 
United  States  is  on  foreign  oil. 

Time  and  again,  this  country  has  not  tieen 
atile  to  take  a  sustained  approach  to  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency.  We  must  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  for  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  national  security  rea- 
sons. 

That  is  why  I  am  sponsoring  a  tiill  ttnat  calls 
on  President  Bush  to  convene  an  energy  sunv 
mit  to  discuss  the  Nation's  energy  problems 
and  solutions  to  them.  Much  like  the  education 
summit  in  September  1989,  the  energy  sum- 
mit would  set  forth  specific  goals  for  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  for  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  energy  resources. 

Only  through  public  discourse  and  a  coher- 
ent set  of  energy  goals  can  we  begin  to  wean 
ourselves  from  our  appetite  for  foreign  oil.  An 
energy  summit  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
bring  about  this  fundamental  change  in  energy 
use.  I  ask  for  your  help  in  niaking  this  change. 
H.R   - 

Whereas  the  United  States  Imported  nearly 
ha!f  of  the  oil  It  consumed  in  early  1990; 

Whereas  the  crisis  ir.  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
cut  off  an  important  supply  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  disrupted  the  United 
States  domestic  economy; 

Whereas  the  rise  ir  oil  prices  In  the  United 
States  resulting  from  the  Iraqi  Invasion  of 
Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990,  and  the  subsequent 
United  Nations  embargo  against  Iraq,  rep- 
resents the  3d  significant  rise  in  oil  and  fuel 
prices  In  the  United  States  since  1969: 

Whereas  other  significant  oil  price  In- 
creases came  after  the  Exxon  Vnldez  ran 
aground  in  Alaskan  waters  In  March  1989  and 
during  the  severe  cold  weather  of  December 

Whereas  the  United  States'  dependency  on 
foreign  oil  could  be  significantly  reduced 
through  energy  efficiency  and  conservaMon 
measures; 

Wheraas  energy  efficiency  Is  Important  In 
ensuring  the  Nation's  economic  stability, 
promoting  the  national  security,  ensuring 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  protecting  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Nation  and  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government's  energy 
efficiency  and  conservation  programs  re- 
ceived severe  budget  cuts  throughout  the 
19eOs: 

Where.is  the  Federal  Government  Is  a 
major  consumer  of  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
sources; 

Whereas  programs  to  promote  energy  effi- 
ciency within  the  Federal  Government  and 
programs  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  and  promote  energy  effi- 
ciency throughout  the  Nation  are  an  integral 
part  of  reducing  the  United  States  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil;  and 

Whereas  other  industrialized  nations  have 
adopted  policies  aimed  at  encouraging  the 
efficient  use  of  energy  resources:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  liepresentatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  legislative  and  executive 


branches  share  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing and  overseeing  energy  efficiency  and 
conserT^atlon  policies.  In  furtherance  of 
meeting  that  responsibility,  the  Congress — 

(1)  calls  on  the  President  to  convene,  be- 
fore the  end  of  1991.  a  national  energy  sum- 
mit to  discuss  and  formulate  new  priorities 
and  rinn  goals  for  the  use  of  renewable  and 
nonrenewable  energy  resources  in  the  United 
States  by  the  year  2000; 

(2)  urges  the  President,  when  convening 
the  national  energy  summit,  to  Include  ex- 
perts on  energy  and  the  environment  from 
the  Administration,  the  private  sector.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Congress; 

(3)  urges  the  President  to  utilize  the  en- 
ergy summit  to — 

(A)  explain  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  current  state  of  energy  supplies  in 
this  Nation  and  the  world,  and  the  rate  of  en- 
ergy consumption  In  the  United  States: 

(B)  set  goals  to  be  attained  for  future  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  consumption; 

(C)  renew  the  United  States'  commitment 
to  a  national  policy  of  energy  efficiency: 

(D)  provide  Information  t«  the  people  of 
the  United  States  regarding  Issues  of  energy 
efficiency  and  conservation; 

(El  adopt  measures  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  among  the  most  efficient  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation's  energy  sources;  and 

(F)  set  forth  energy  efficiency  policies  and 
measures  that.  In  the  event  of  an  energy  cri- 
sis, would  protect  the  United  States  econ- 
omy fi-om  volatile  swings  in  the  world  en- 
ergy prices:  and 

(4)  believes  the  National  Energy  Strategy 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Energy, 
should  be  an  Important  part  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  future  of  energy  efficiency  and 
consumption  in  the  United  States  at  the  en- 
ergy summit. 


IN  HONOR  UF  IHOSE  WHO 
PROTECT  DALLAS 

HON.  JOHN  BRVA.NT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BRVANT  Mr  Speaker,  late  last  year 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  honored  some 
of  Its  finest  officers  and  ernployees  for  their 
service  to  the  people  ol  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Because  our  local  police  departments  are 
ine  front  I'ne  in  the  defense  of  our  citizens 
against  crime.  I  would  like  to  pm  in  paying 
tribute  to  these  dedicated  men  and  women 
arx!  calling  their  contribations  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  people. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  awards  from 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald 

IFrum  ihe  Daiias  Times  Kerala.  .Nov    16.  19901 
The  Men  .-^nd  Women  Who  Serve 

The  following  awards  were  presented  at  the 
1990  Dallas  Police  Department  award?  ban- 
quet. 

POLICE  -SHIELD 

The  Police  Shield  award  is  presented  for 
serious  injuries  suffered  In  the  line  of  duty 

Dana  Bowers  Officer  Dana  R  Bowers  re- 
ceived a  gunshot  wound  to  the  knee  while  di- 
recting traffic  at  a  fire 

Robert  J.  Crlder.  Senior  Corporal  Robert  J 
Crlder  suffered  a  partial  loss  of  the  use  of  his 
arm  as  a  result  of  a  head-on  accident  with  a 
vehicle  driven  by  an  Intoxicated  driver 

Timothy  M  Gushwa  Timothy  M.  Gushwa. 
a  former  police  officer,  received  a  gunshot 
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wound  to  the  hand  while  executing  a  narcot- 
ics search  warrant. 

William  R  Langston.  riorporal  William  R. 
Langston  fractured  his  hip  while  apprehend- 
ing a  burirlary  suspect.  He  held  onto  the 
handcuffed  suspect  despite  the  injury. 

Jimmy  G.  Willholte.  Officer  Jimmy  C. 
Willhoite  suffered  a  leg  injury  while  at- 
tempting a  take-down  maneuver  with  a  sus- 
pect who  was  resisting  arrest. 

LIFE  SAVING 

The  Life  Saving  award  is  presented  for  sav- 
ing a  life. 

Michael  J.  Beattle.  Officer  Michael  J. 
Beattie  applied  pressure  to  the  wound  of  a 
shooting  victim,  preventing  the  victim  from 
bleeding  to  daath. 

Michael  F.  Bostick  and  Debra  E.  Solomon. 
Sergeant  Michael  F.  Bostick  and  Debra  E. 
Solomon,  a  former  security  officer,  adminis- 
tered CPR  and  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation 
to  a  heart  attack  victim.  They  were  able  to 
revive  the  victim,  however,  he  died  three 
days  later. 

Alexander  P.  Csaszar.  Officer  Alexander  P. 
Csaszar  rescued  a  woman  who  was  attempt- 
ing to  Jump  50  feet  from  a  bridge.  Csaszar 
grabbed  the  victim,  who  had  slipped,  and 
pulled  her  back  to  safety. 

Andrew  H.  Davis.  Senior  Corporal  Andrew 
H.  Davis  grabbed  and  pulled  to  safety  a  man 
who  was  attempting  to  Jump  from  the  DFW 
turnpike  into  the  Trinity  River  bottoms. 

Cedric  W.  Davis.  Security  Officer  Cedric  W. 
Davis  applied  pressure  to  the  wounds  of  a 
victim  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  vehicle, 
preventing  the  victim  from  bleeding  to 
death. 

David  A.  Durica  and  Patrick  G.  Oelke.  Sen- 
ior Corporal  David  A.  Durica  applied  pres- 
sure to  the  wound  of  a  stabbing  victim.  Offi- 
cer Patrick  Oelke  restrained  two  people  to 
allow  Durica  to  administer  the  first  aid. 

Richard  L.  Emberlin  U.  Michael  E.  Finley 
and  Michael  .\.  Hackbarth.  Officers  Richard 
L.  Emberlin  11.  Michael  E.  Finley  and  Mi- 
chael A.  Hackbarth  rescued  several  residents 
of  an  apartment  complex  that  was  engulfed 
in  smoke  and  names. 

Thomas  F.  Higglns.  Melissa  A.  Slotter  and 
Desiree  A.  Webb.  Sergeant  Thomas  F.  Hig- 
glns and  officers  Melissa  A.  Slotter  and 
Desiree  A.  Webb  forced  open  the  door  of  a 
house  to  rescue  three  victims  who  were  over- 
come by  carbon  monoxide  fumes. 

David  C.  Hunnicutt.  Officer  David  C. 
Hunnicutt  administered  CPR  to  a  semicon- 
scious victim  who  had  fallen  from  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  building. 

Steven  C.  Jackson  and  Todd  C.  Welhouse. 
Corporal  Steven  C.  Jackson  and  officer  Todd 
C  Welhouse  pulled  a  fire  victim  to  safety. 
The  victim's  clothing  was  in  fiames  and  the 
officers  extinguished  the  flames  with  their 
hands.  The  victim  suffered  third  degree 
hums  and  the  officers  suffered  minor  burns. 

David  .\  Jenkins  and  Donald  L.  Robb  lU, 
Officers  David  A  Jenkins  and  Donald  L 
Hobb  III  assisted  U)  safety  an  occupant  of  a 
house  that  was  engulfed  m  fire  and  heavy 
smoke.  They  entered  the  house  again  and  es- 
corted a  second  victim  to  safety- 
Timothy  R.  Jones  and  Dudley  J 
Nosworthy  11.  Timothy  R.  Jones  and  Dudley 
J.  Nosworthy  11  forced  open  the  door  of  a 
trailer  to  rescue  a  victim  who  had  attempted 
suicide  by  turning  on  gas  burners. 

Linda  D.  Kimberlin  and  Marion  G.  Phagan 
Corporals  Linda  D.  Kimberlin  and  Marlon  G. 
Phagan  applied  pressure  to  a  stabbing  vic- 
tim, preventing  the  victim  from  bleeding  to 
death. 

Stanley  L.  McNear.  Senior  Corporal  Stan- 
ley L.  McNear  administered  CPR  to  an  un- 
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conscious  man  who  had  suffered  cardiac  ar- 
rest. The  man  later  died. 

Joseph  R.  Maines.  Officer  Joseph  R.  Malnes 
administered  CPR  to  a  3-month-old  infant 
who  was  not  breathing  and  had  no  pulse.  He 
was  able  to  revive  the  baby. 

Charles  R.  '^oung  n.  Senior  Corporal 
Charles  R.  Young  n.  while  off  duty,  adminis- 
tered CPR  to  an  unconscious  child  who  had 
been  thrown  from  a  vehicle  in  an  accident. 
The  child  later  died. 

POLICE  COMMENDA-nON 
The  Police  Commendation  is  presented  for 
outstanding  contributions   to   law   enforce- 
ment. 

Benjamin  F.  Armstrong.  Donald  L.  Cutes 
and  John  P.  Denk.  Senior  Corporals  Ben- 
jamin F.  Armstrong.  Donald  L.  Cates.  and 
Lieutenant  John  P.  Denk  acquired  an  Auto- 
mated Fingerprint  Identification  System 
that  has  been  an  asset  to  the  department. 

Lawrence  Bromley.  Senior  Corporal  Law- 
rence Bromley's  undercover  work  resulted  in 
the  arrest  of  several  drug  dealers,  and  the 
seizure  of  property  and  currency. 

Truly  M.  Holmes.  Senior  Corporal  Truly  M. 
Holmes  conducted  a  highly  successful  inves- 
tigation of  a  local  skinhead  group. 

James  M.  Jenkins.  Senior  Corporal  James 
M.  Jenkins  persuaded  a  suspect  who  was  bar- 
ricaded In  a  house  and  holding  a  family  hos- 
tage to  surrender.  The  suspect  had  wounded 
two  of  the  hostages. 

Stephen  W.  Patterson.  Senior  Corporal 
Stephen  W.  Patterson  was  awarded  the  Po- 
lice Commendation  award  posthumously  for 
developing  and  instigating  the  current  Po- 
lice Vehicle  Operations  Course  for  in-service 
officers. 

Jo  Linda  Thomas.  Sergeant  Jo  Linda 
Thomas  was  honored  for  several  special 
projects  that  have  brought  favorable  rec- 
ognition to  the  department. 

Gary  H.  White.  Sergeant  Gary  H.  White 
was  recognized  for  his  outstanding  Job  per- 
formance in  the  updating  and  improving  of 
the  Fleet  Management  Unit. 

POLICE  COMMENDATION  AND  LIFE  SAVING 

Dale  R  Mercer.  Disregarding  his  own  safe- 
ty, officer  Dale  R.  Mercer  entered  a  house 
engulfed  in  fire,  and  forcefully  removed  a 
highly  combative  man.  He  again  entered  the 
house  to  search  for  occupants.  The  rescued 
victim  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  house. 

Tytus  Q.  Morrissette.  While  off  duty. 
Tytus  Q.  Morrissette  came  upon  an  accident 
in  which  a  vehicle  had  collided  with  a  light 
pole  and  burst  into  fiames.  The  victim  was 
pinned  inside  and  unconscious.  Morrissette 
was  only  able  to  remove  the  victim's  upper 
torso  because  his  legs  were  entangled  in  the 
wreckage.  This,  and  a  fire  extinguisher,  pre- 
vented the  victim  from  being  asphyxiated 
from  the  smoke  and  burned  by  the  fiames 
until  fire  assistance  arrived. 

.MERITORIOUS  CONDUCT 

The  Meritorious  Conduct  award  is  pre- 
sented for  action  involving  exceptional  cour- 
age 

Keith  A  W'.er.  While  off  duty.  Officer 
Keith  A  .^llen  ca.Tie  upon  an  accident  in 
which  a  vehicle  had  caught  on  fire  with  two 
unconscious  victimiS  inside,  one  pmnec  in  the 
wreckage  Disregarding  his  own  personal 
safety.  Allen  pulled  one  victim.,  who  later 
died.  from,  the  burning  wreckage  before  it  ex- 
ploded. The  trapped  \Tctim.  perished  in  the 
fire. 

Steven  B  Claggett  While  he  was  perfonr- 
mg  in  an  undercover  capacity  ic  a  buy  bust 
operation  at  a  hotel,  two  suspects  attempted 
to  rob  Senior  Corporal  Steven  B  Claggett 
Two  other  undercover  officers  were  able  to 
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^In  entry  to  the  room,  startling  the  sus- 
pecta.  while  Claggett  apprehended  the  sus- 
iwcts. 

MERITORIOUS  CONDUCT  AND  LIFE  3AV1NO 

James  C.  Brlsto.  While  off  duty,  officer 
James  C.  Brlsto  observed  an  overturned  vehi- 
cle In  a  ditch  The  vehicle  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  engulfed  In  flames,  and  the  driver 
trapped  inside  After  several  attempts,  the 
officer  was  able  to  pop  the  window  outward 
and  pull  the  Injured  man  to  safety  A  few 
seconds  later  a  ball  of  fire  blew  out  the  win- 
dows. 

Willie  D.  Cantu.  Steve  Fuentes  and  Leon- 
ard Ganta.  Senior  Corporal  WUlle  D  Cantu 
and  officers  Steve  Fuentes  and  Leonard 
Garza  entered  a  concession  booth  engulfed  in 
flames  and  rescued  a  man  and  child.  Dis- 
regarding their  own  personal  safety,  two  of 
the  officers  again  entered  the  booth  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  while  the  third  officer  cut  off 
the  valves  to  the  propane  tanks. 

Thomas  Haney.  Senior  Corporal  Thomas 
Haney  broke  the  window  out  of  a  vehicle 
that  was  on  fire  and  pulled  the  trapped  vic- 
tim out.  Just  as  Haney  pulled  the  victim  to 
safety,  the  cab  burst  into  flames  knocking 
the  officer  and  the  rescued  man  to  the 
grxiund. 

MEDAL  FOR  VALOR  AND  LIFE  SAVING 
The  Medal  for  Valor  Is  one  of  the  highest 
awards  and  Is  presented  for  voluntary  action 
Involving  exceptional  bravery 

Brian  D  Rlppenkroeger.  While  on  routine 
patrol,  officer  Brian  D  Rlppenkroeger  came 
upon  an  accident  in  which  a  car  had  hit  a 
utility  pole.  An  Injured  child  was  inside. 
While  Rlppenkroeger  was  In  the  vehicle,  the 
electrical  transformer  on  the  f)Ole.  which  had 
shut  off  when  the  collision  occurred,  started 
emitting  electricity  again.  Rlppenkroeger 
Intended  to  remain  in  the  vehicle  until  the 
power  company  arrived,  however,  the  metal 
parts  of  the  vehicle  began  to  heat  up  and  be- 
came so  hot  that  he  had  to  leap  from  the  ve- 
hicle with  the  child  While  jumping,  he  ap- 
parently collided  with  the  door  frame,  and 
the  electrical  shock  threw  him  approxi- 
mately 10  feet  from  the  vehicle  and  threw 
tbe  girl  back  into  the  vehicle. 

Fearing  for  the  child's  safety,  he  rushed 
back  through  the  bolts  of  electricity  to  the 
vehicle,  grabbed  the  girl  by  her  clothing,  and 
Jerked  her  from  the  vehicle  After  retrieving 
the  girl  from  the  vehicle.  Rlppenkroeger 
handed  her  to  a  bystander  and  then  lost  con- 
sciousness 

POLICE  CROSS 

The  Police  Cross  Is  awarded  to  an  officer 
who  lost  his  life  In  the  performance  of  duty. 

Thomas  G  Burchfleld  Officer  Thomas  G 
Burchfleld  lost  his  life  on  May  6.  1990.  aa  the 
result  of  an  on-duty  vehicular  accident 

Michael  R  Okelberry  Officer  Michael  R. 
Okelberry  lost  his  life  on  May  6.  1990.  as  the 
result  of  an  on-duty  vehicular  accident. 

RESERVE  OFFICER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Steven  C  Smith.  Reserve  officer  Steven  C. 
Smith  ranks  conslstenly  among  the  most  ac- 
tive reserves  Not  only  does  he  work  at  his 
assigned  station,  but  he  also  volunteers  for 
numerous  special  assignments  and  task 
forces,  and  is  always  willing  to  stay  later 
than  his  assigned  schedule  when  required 

As  a  columnist  and  feature  writer  with  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  and  before  becoming  a 
reserve  officer.  Smith  was  allowed  to  attend 
the  Dallas  Police  Academy  to  learn  firsthand 
about  the  department  from  the  inside.  The 
combined  requirements  of  the  academy  and 
his  newspaper  career  meant  five  consecutive 
mouths  a  day  off.  Smith's  tireless  dedication 
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and  commitment  to  excellence  were  evident 
early,  as  he  consistently  met  and  exceeded 
all  requirements  and  expectations. 

NON-SWORN  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  YEAR.  RUNNERS- 
UP 

Mary  B.  Hanlon.  Mary  B  Hanlon's  work 
record  has  been  exemplary  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  career  with  the  police  depart- 
ment. She  frequently  volunteers  for  extra 
work  and  special  projects.  She  has  prepared 
a  file  that  provides  an  easily  accessible  ref- 
erence on  out-of-state  computer  auto  reg- 
istration formats  and  how  to  obtain  lien- 
holder  Information  from  each  of  the  various 
states. 

Leigh  Ann  Lozano.  Leigh  Ann  Lozano's 
contributions  include  not  only  outstanding 
dally  performance  as  a  Crime  Analyst,  but 
also  excellent  work  on  many  special  projects 
and  tasks  she  has  completed  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  her  job. 

She  not  only  analyzes  offenses  that  come 
In  for  trends  and  patterns,  but  also  monitors 
arrested  persons  and  checks  to  see  If  they 
can  be  matched  with  unsolved  crimes.  She 
stays  abreast  of  offenders  who  are  released 
from  prison  by  communicating  with  parole 
authorities  and  monitoring  Intelligence  bul- 
letins. 

SON -SWORN  EMPLOYEK  OF  THE  YEAR 

Carl  Makres.  Carl  Makres  has  been  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Dallas  Police  Department  for  22 
years  and  has  consistently  given  the  best  of 
his  talents 

A  few  of  his  outstanding  accompllsments 
during  the  last  year  Include;  development  of 
a  complex  matrix  that  was  Instrumental  In 
determining  the  need  for  additional  officers: 
development  of  an  almost  100-page  high-tech 
bid  proposal  for  the  procurement  of  a  com- 
puterized Police  Patrol  Scheduling  System, 
which  required  hundreds  of  hours  to  prepare 
providing  statistics  for  the  Dallas  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy  and  development  of  a  lengthy 
and  complex  personnel  analysis  spreadsheet 
to  provide  time-saving  calculations  for  70 
recommendations. 

JOHNNY  SIDES  ROOKIE  OF  THE  YEAR  RUNNERS- 
UP 

Steve  Fuentes.  While  In  the  Police  acad- 
emy, It  was  voted  that  officer  Fuentes  was 
an  extremely  hard  worker  He  was  first  In 
his  academy  class  in  physical  fitness. 
Fuentes  hais  made  188  Investigative  arrests. 
66  of  these  felons  apprehended  in  the  act.  He 
has  made  180  city  arrests  and  Issued  195  cita- 
tions. 

Michael  E.  Wltagall  In  Officer  Wltzgall's 
recruit  class,  he  ranked  first  In  physical  fit- 
ness, first  in  pistol  qualifications,  and  second 
academically  He  has  demonstrated  his  posi- 
tive attitude  and  work  ethic  with  exception- 
ally high  activity  In  October  1989  he  re- 
ceived a  commendation  for  the  arrest  of  a 
theft  suspect  and  the  recovery  of  a  vehicle 
and  $250,000  worth  of  documents  belonging  to 
the  City  Employee's  Credit  Union. 

JOHNNY  SIDES  ROOKIE  OF  THE  YT-AR 

Jonathan  C  Owen  Officer  Owen  Is  reliable 
and  works  hard  to  stay  cognizant  of  the 
crime  problems  In  his  sector  He  consistently 
leads  his  sector  In  activity 

Although  his  sector  was  not  selected  as  an 
Operation  Clean  area,  he  voluntarily  bound- 
ed an  area  of  the  sector  that  was  Infested 
with  drugs  and  attacked  It  diligently  every 
day.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties.  He  was 
Instrumental  in  the  shutting  down  of  two 
apartment  complexes  that  were  havens  for 
drugs.  He  informally  acts  as  a  big  brother  to 
recovering  drug  addicts  They  frequently 
seek  him  as  a  source  of  moral  support. 
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In  addition  to  being  the  recipient  of  the 
Medal  of  Valor  and  Life  Saving  award.  Owen 
has  received  several  commendations  from  su- 
pervisors and  citizens  during  his  short  ca- 
reer 

OFFICER  OF  THE  YEAR.  RUNNER8-UP 

Christopher  K.  Daniels.  Senior  Corporal 
Daniels  and  his  partner  were  assigned  to  a 
special  project  to  watch  a  restaurant  that 
had  been  burglarized  seven  times  within  an 
U-day  period.  Daniels  was  successful  In  ap- 
prehending the  suspect  when  the  suspect  re- 
turned to  the  restaurant,  and  was  able  to 
clear  eight  burglary  offenses  at  that  loca- 
tion. 

Beat  471.  to  which  Daniels  Is  assigned,  is  a 
high  crime  and  drug  area  He  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  apprehending  and  arresting  sus- 
pects due  to  his  activity  seeking  drug  traf- 
ficking Information  as  well  as  becoming  in- 
volved with  the  citizens  of  the  community  to 
gain  their  confidence  and  trust  In  the  departs 
ment. 

During  the  past  year.  Daniels  has  received 
six  citizen  commendations  and  five  super- 
visory commendations.  He  was  awarded  the 
Life  Saving  and  Certificate  of  Merit  awards 

Anita  L.  Dlckason.  Officer  Dlckason  has 
been  personally  requested  to  conduct  basic 
police  training  schools  at  the  Collin  County 
Community  College.  She  Is  a  departmental 
Instructor  for  the  PR24  police  baton  and 
pressure  point  control  tactics. 

DIckason's  dedication  to  duty  Is  character- 
ized by  her  consistently  commendable  levels 
of  activity  and  diligence  to  crime  problem 
solutions  in  her  sector 

An  example  of  her  alert  patrol  attitude  oc- 
curred with  her  arrest  of  a  suspect  in  an  ag- 
gravated robbery  in  Garland  Through  her 
attention  to  detail,  she  was  able  to  locate 
the  suspect  and.  after  a  brief  vehicle  chase. 
arrest  him  This  arrest  resulted  in  the  clear- 
ance of  36  aggravated  robbery  offenses  and 
two  attempted  capital  murder  offenses 

OFFICER  OK  THE  YEAH 

William  Walsh.  Lieutenant  Walsh  has  con- 
tinually exceeded  normal  work  expectations 
in  terms  of  proficiency,  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
pertise. He  has  an  outstanding  list  of  accom- 
plishments during  the  past  year  related  to 
his  primary  areas  of  responsibility,  family 
violence  and  child  abuse  He  has  made  major 
improvements  in  these  areas  and  has 
brought  favorable  recognition  to  the  depart- 
ment and  himself. 

Among  those  accomplishments  the  Family 
Violence  Unit  received  two  awards  for  out^ 
standing  performance  from  two  community 
groups;  organizing  and  conducting  a  'Crimes 
Against  Children  "  seminar  for  area  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  prosecutors  and  social 
workers,  providing  Instruction  on  family  vio- 
lence and  child  abuse  to  many  area  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  representing  the  depart 
ment  on  many  committees  and  task  forces 
including  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  tne  Domestic  Violence 
Task  Force,  the  Battered  Women's  Interven- 
tion Project  at  Parkland  Hospital  and  the 
Steering  Committee  of  Lawyers  Against  Do- 
mestic Violence. 

During  the  last  year.  Walsh  has  received  S0 
commendations  from  citizens  and  no  com- 
plaints. 


THE  FAMILY  LEAVE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  PENNY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced the  Family  Leave  Act  of  1991,  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  employees  time  oft  from 
work  for  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a  child.  I  first 
introduced  this  measure  late  last  year  follow- 
ing President  Bush's  veto  of  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  of  1990. 

The  President  veto  represents  a  legislative 
watershed  It  is  now  clear  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  for  passage  over  a  veto  does  not 
exist  nor  IS  It  likely  to  develop  during  the  cur- 
rent session  A  compromise  is  needed  to  es- 
tablish a  family  leave  benefit  that  many  Amer- 
ican families  are  m  need  of  and  a  benefit  that 
does  not  place  a  undue  burden  on  American 
employers 

I  am  including  at  this  fxiint  a  summary  of  my 
Family  Leave  Act  of  1991  and  would  urge 
Members  lo  give  careful  thought  to  this  work- 
able family  leave  proposal.  In  the  near  future. 
I  will  place  additional  statements  on  the  Con- 
GRESSI0^4AL  RECORD  to  further  debate  on  this 
important  matter: 

Family  LtAVi:  Arr  of  1991 

A.  LEAVK  RKQLIKEMENT 

10  weeks  (over  twenty-four  months)  of  ma- 
ternity leave  for  all  employees 

10  weeks  (over  twenty-four  months)  of 
leave  for  all  employees  for  the  adoption  of  a 
child. 

An  eligible  employee  must  exhaust  all  ac- 
crued sick  leave,  vacation  leave,  or  other 
paid  leave  before  usIhk  the  leave  provided  by 
the  Act. 

The  10-week  period  of  leave  is  reduced  by 
the  period  of  paid  leave- 
Requires  30-day   notice  of  intent  to  begin 
leave  and  21 -day  notice  of  intent  to  return  to 
the  job 

B   definitions 

Employers  covered:  any  employer  who  em- 
ploys .50  or  more  eligible  employees. 

Employees  covered:  any  employee  who  has 
worked  for  a  covered  employer  for  12  months 
and  works  at  least  25  hours  per  week. 

Congressional  employees  are  covered. 

Special  rule  governs  leaves  for  classroom 
teachers 

Certain  highly  compensated  employees  are 
not  covered. 

C    KMI'LOYMENT  AND  BENEFIT  PROTECTION 

Requires  that  an  eligible  employee  be  re- 
sttired  to  hislier  prior  position  or  an  equiva- 
lent position,  with  no  loss  of  seniority  or 
other  employment  benefits. 

During  the  leave  period,  the  employer  is 
required  to  continue  the  employee's  health 
benefits 

If  the  employee  fails  to  return  to  work  as 
agreed,  the  employees'  COBRA  health  bene- 
fits will  be  reduced  by  the  total  period  of  the 
family  leave 

Has  no  effect  on  pre-existing  collective 
bargaining  agreements  or  any  state  laws  cur- 
.'•en;  ly  in  effect, 

D.  ENFORCEMENT  PROV1.SIONS 

Assesses  civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  on 
any  employer  who  violates  the  Act. 

In  assessing  a  penalty,  the  Secretary  of 
LatKir  shall  take  into  account  the  previous 
record  of  the  employer  and  the  gravity  of  the 
charge. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gives  the  Secretary  power  to  take  injunc- 
tive action  to  restrain  violations  of  the  Act. 

The  Act  becomes  effective  6  months  after 
enactment. 

90  days  following  enactment,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  issue  such  regulations  as  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  Act 


THE  PAY  EQUITY  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OK  OHIO 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKT.'^TIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  reintroduce  the  Pay  Equity  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Act. 

First  introduced  in  the  lOist  Congress,  the 
Pay  Equity  Technical  Assistance  Act,  is  the 
next  step  in  Congress'  continued  support  of 
pay  equity.  As  you  know,  in  the  98th,  99th. 
and  lOOth  Congresses,  this  distinguished  txxty 
passed  legislation  mandating  a  study  of  the 
Federal  pay  and  classification  systems  to  de- 
termine if  they  are  affected  by  discnmination 
based  on  race  or  gender.  As  a  result  of  this 
support,  such  a  study  is  now  being  undertaken 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  In  the  101st 
Congress,  the  Pay  Equity  Technical  Assist- 
ance Act  received  overwhelming  support  from 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  goal  of  the  Pay  Equity  Technical  Assist- 
ance Act  IS  to  make  resources  and  assistance 
available  to  those  employers  who  have  de- 
cided to  take  steps  to  address  wage  inequities 
in  their  workplaces,  whether  it  be  through  a 
study  to  see  if  such  disparities  actually  exist, 
or  through  the  actual  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  pay  equity  plans. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  my  twll  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop  arxj 
implement  a  program  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  eflorts  being  made  in  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
wage  disparities,  to  undertaike  and  promote  re- 
search into  the  develofxnent  of  techniques  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  such  disparities,  and  to 
provide  appropriate  technk:al  assistance  to 
employers  who  are  Interested  in  correcting 
discnminatory  wagesetting  practices. 

Many  employers  in  tfie  private  and  public 
sectors  have  expressed  interest  in  achieving 
pay  equity  in  the  workplace,  and  I  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  shouW  erxxiurage 
those  initiatives. 

In  1963,  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  requinng  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  was  signed  into  law.  The 
following  year  saw  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  prohibits  diswimina- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  or  physical  dis- 
abilities. Yet,  the  reality  of  the  situation  is  that 
rrwre  than  25  years  after  passage  of  tt>ese 
landmark  pieces  of  legislation,  wage  inequities 
still  exist.  Women  constitute  over  45  percent 
of  the  work  force,  yet  they  only  make  65  cents 
for  every  Si  that  men  make.  And  a  woman 
with  a  college  degree  working  fulltime  can  ex- 
pect to  earn  the  same  amount  as  a  nnan  with 
no  more  than  a  high  school  diploma.  I  feel  that 
It  IS  imperative  that  the  Federal  Govemment 
orx;e  again  take  the  leadership  role  to  secure 
economc  justice. 
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The  Pay  Equity  Techncal  Assistance  Act 
forms  a  partnership  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnnent  and  our  Nation's  employers  so  we 
can  find  the  best  way  to  end  pay  inequities. 

Today's  economic  reality  is  ttiat  many 
women  need  to  be  in  the  work  force  to  sup>- 
port  themselves  and  their  families.  And  we,  as 
a  nation,  need  women  in  tt>e  work  force  tor 
our  Nation's  productivity  and  for  tfie  health 
and  welfare  of  its  families.  By  paying  women 
fairly,  we  can  only  improve  ttie  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation. 

I  look  fonward  to  early  consideration  of  the 
Pay  Equity  Technical  Assistance  Act  and  urge 
my  colleagues  strong  support  for  this  bill 


NATIONAL  CEMETERY  NEEDED 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  CRANE.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  transfer  approxi- 
mately 200  acres  of  Fort  Shendan  in  Illinois  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  use  as 
a  national  cemetery. 

In  1862,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
a  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  national 

cemetenes for  ttie  sokJiers  who  sfiall 

die  in  the  service  of  the  country."  To  date, 
there  are  1 1 3  cemetenes  within  the  National 
Cemetery  System,  yet  these  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans 
Northeastern  Illinois,  is  one  region  in  our 
country  which  is  especially  in  need  of  addi- 
tional space. 

In  1990,  the  VA  estimated  that  there  were 
1,128.500  veterans  living  in  northeastern  Illi- 
nois, and  that  nearly  95,000  gravesites  are 
necessary  in  a  new  cemetery  to  meet  ttie 
area's  needs  through  2030.  Based  upon  this 
determinatkjn,  ttie  VA  is  in  the  process  of  fi- 
nalizing an  indepth  study  evaluating  which  of 
three  alternative  sites  woukj  tiesi  serve  ttie 
veterans  in  Chk:ago  and  the  surrounding 
areas. 

In  December  1990,  the  VA  issued  a  prelimi- 
nary environmental  impact  statement  in  which 
the  agency  determined  Oiat  Fort  Sheridan  is 
the  prefened  site.  Alttiough  the  other  sites 
tDeing  considered.  Grant  ParV  arxJ  Cissna 
Park,  were  found  to  t>e  suitable,  the  study 
noted  several  reasons  wiry  Fort  Sheridan  is 
preferable: 

Foremost  among  these  is  its  location.  It  is 
near  a  high  density  veteran  population  area. 
During  the  35  years  projected  life  of  the  cem- 
etery it£  estimated  interments  are  200.000 
with  a  peak  projected  interment  of  21  per 
day.  This  is  over  3  times  the  similar  pro- 
jected interments  for  the  Grant  park  site 
and  over  U  times  those  for  Cissna  Park  The 
Ft,  Sheridan  site  has  convenient  public  rail 
transportation  from  mid-Chicage:  the  other 
sites  do  not.  Local  access  to  the  site  is  excel- 
lent. There  are  no  major  environmental  con- 
cerns. The  setting  is  scenic  with  trees  sur- 
rounding much  of  the  area,  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan s  beach  and  water  is  viewed  from  the 
sites  bluff.  A  small  cemetery  already  exists 
on  the  Site  and  could  be  merged  with  the 
new 

An  additional  advantage  is  the  tact  that  ttie 
military  tjase  is  already  owned  by  ttie  Federal 


JMI 
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Government.  Under  this  txll.  the  property 
would  simply  be  shifted  from  one  Govemment 
agency  to  another  This  would  eliminate  ttie 
lengthy  process  which  ttie  purcfiase  of  a  large 
tract  of  property  would  likely  entail. 

Clearly,  tfiere  is  no  question  as  to  the  need 
lor  a  national  cemetery  in  the  Chicago  area, 
and  t>ased  upon  the  VA's  draft  environmental 
impact  statement,  Fo-l  Stwndan  is  t>est  suited 
to  meet  this  need  Tfierefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  help  me  to  simplify  this  selection  by 
supporting  this  legislation. 


I  \  I  1  .\slONS   Ol     Rl  .MARKS 

SALUTE  TO  AARON  AND  CHERIE 
RAZNICK 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1. 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIFXJBNIA 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  and  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  House  leadership  and  the 
House  Judiaary  Committee  have  Introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  1.  the  equal  rights 
amendment 

The  road  to  equal  rights  for  women  has 
been  a  long  one.  Gathered  m  Seneca  Falls,  in 
1848,  women  used  the  Declaration  ol  inde- 
pendence as  a  model  to  argue  tor  the  first 
time  for  full  rights  as  American  citizens 

Seventy-two  years  later,  in  1920,  women  fi- 
nally gained  the  first  right  of  citizenship) — the 
right  to  vote — after  overcoming  enormous  op- 
position. Opponents  claimed  that  women's  suf- 
frage would  not  tielp  women,  txit  woukJ  de- 
stroy them,  the  family,  and  the  Nation  Today 
we  know  fx)w  silly  ttiose  arguments  were. 

Yet  we  hear  tfie  same  tired  arguments 
against  tfie  equal  rights  amendment  Instead 
ol  recogni2ing  thai  American  women  are  enth 
tJed  as  part  of  their  birthright  to  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  we  hear  contradictory  arguments 
that  ERA  IS  eittier  not  needed — t)ecause  the 
States  will  do  it — or  tfiat  it  wouW  destroy 
women  tt>e  family,  and  our  country 

Only  one  woman  at  the  Seneca  Falls  meet- 
ing lived  to  see  women  get  the  vote  Tfie 
equal  rigtits  amendment  was  first  introduced  in 
Congress  in  1923.  on  the  75th  anniversary  of 
Seneca  Falls.  Anotfier  75  years  tiave  passed 
since  ttien.  Women  fiave  waited  long  enough 
the  ERA  needs  to  be  incorporated  mto  our 
Constrtuticn  now 

ERA  is  more  tfian  a  symbol  ol  full  citizen- 
ship Yes.  tfiere  are  laws  protecting  women 
from  discrimination  in  emptoyment.  education, 
credit,  and  so  forth  But  enforcement  ol  tfiose 
laws  IS  sutiject  to  the  whim  of  every  adminis- 
tration We  have  seen  in  recent  years  tfiat  the 
comrrntmenl  to  eradicate  discrimination  is  not 
always  there  Then  tfie  signal  gt)es  out  tfiat  if 
It's  OK  lor  the  Federal  Govt'inrrHint  to  tiack  off 
ol  Its  commitment,  it  s  OK  lor  otfieis.  too 

Tfie  ERA  wouk)  stand  as  a  perm<ifwnt  ur> 
assailable  commitment  by  creating  a  constitu- 
tional standard  ot  equality  against  which  tfie 
actions  of  Congress,  Federal,  State,  .ind  kxai 
governments  and  uttimatefy  the  fxivate  sector 
woukJ  fiave  to  tie  measured 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
)Oin  hundreds  of  my  fellow  southern  Califor- 
nians  m  hononng  Aaron  and  Cherie  Raznick. 
Their  countless  hours  ol  service  to  tfie  com- 
munity and  to  Israel  are  legendary. 

Aaron  and  Chene  Raznick  fiave  been  resi- 
dents of  ttie  San  Femancio  Valley  lor  34 
years.  Since  moviriq  to  California,  ffiey  have 
helped  m  ttie  family  Cxillding  firm.  Aaron  be- 
came president  in  1959.  and  continues  active 
today. 

But  tiesides  their  business  activities,  both 
Aaron  and  Chene  have  lent  their  consideraole 
abilities  to  community  activities  Among  ttieir 
many  efforts  have  t)een  work  on  behalf  ot  the 
American  Diatietes  Foundation,  the  UC  Santa 
Barbara  Foundation,  the  Ventura  County 
Parks  and  Hartxir  Foundation,  and  the  Gold 
Coast  Commission  on  Tourism. 

In  addition,  tfie  Raznicks  have  long  tieen 
strong  and  active  supporters  ol  tfie  State  ol  Is- 
rael, and  their  worV  on  behalf  of  tfie  Jewish 
National  Fund  has  been  truly  inspirational  Tfie 
Ctierie  and  Aaron  Raznick  Family  Foiest — 
10.000  trees  which  will  tie  planted  m  American 
Independence  Park  outside  ol  Jerusaleir>— will 
bo  a  lasting  legacy  to  the  Raznicks 

For  tfieir  many  accomplishments.  Aaron  and 
Cherie  recently  received  the  Maccabian  Lead- 
ership Award  Iron  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
truly  earned  this  coveted  honor,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  )Oin  me  in  saluting  their  achieve- 
ments. 


NATIONAL  HUNTINGTON'S 
DISEASE  AWARENESS  MONTH 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  -raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIUTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  resolution  designating  May  1991  as 
"National  Huntington's  Disease  Awareness 
Month." 

Huntington's  disease  is  a  terminal  and  de- 
generative brain  disorder  whose  victims  lose 
gradual  control  over  both  mind  and  txxJy.  Be- 
ginning in  tvarely  perceptible  ways,  often  with 
minor  muscle  twitches  and  a  general  lack  of 
coordination,  the  disease  progresses  relent- 
lessly lor  10  to  25  years 

At  advanced  stages,  afflicted  individuals  ex- 
perience personality  changes,  spiastic  contor- 
tions, decreased  mental  cafvatnlrty .  memory 
loss,  and  slurred  speech  Eventually,  the  loss 
of  nerve  cells  in  tfie  txam  causes  individuals 
lo  become  entirely  ir>capacitated  and  the  dis 
ease  uttimatety  results  m  death 

Huntington  s  disea.se  has  alreatty  afflicted 
2b. 000  Americaris  an(j  an  .ujditional  Vb.OOO 
irxjivKfuais  are  considereKl  at  risk  due  to  the 
diseases  hereditary  nature  Alttiough  tfiere 
are  no  availatile  meauis  of  retarding   reversing. 


or  curing  this  killer's  effects,  experts  are  con- 
fident tfiat  they  are  on  the  verge  ot  a  txeak- 
throogh. 

Recent  advances  in  the  field  of  molecular 
genetics  have  enabled  scientists  to  apiproxi- 
mate  tfie  gene  site  responsiljle  for  Hunting- 
ton's disease  Increased  Federal  funding  lor 
medical  research  could  result  in  discovery  of 
the  cure  for  Huntington's  disease.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve  the  designation  of  a  National  Hunting- 
ton's Disease  Awareness  Month  will  generate 
the  interest  and  momentum  necessary  to  com- 
tiat  this  devastating  killer. 

Below  is  a  printed  copy  of  tfie  resolution: 

H  J  Res  ^ 

Whereas  25.000  .\inerican3  are  victims  of 
HuntinfO-on  5  Disease,  a  fatal,  hereditary, 
neurological  ilisorder; 

Whereas  an  arldllionRl  125.000  Americans 
have  a  50  percent  chance  of  inheriting  the 
gene  ri»sponslble  for  Huntinifton's  Disease 
from  an  affecied  parent,  and  are  considered 
to  t>e  "at-risk  '  for  the  disease; 

Whereas  t«ns  of  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
ciins  experience  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
disease.  '■   suffering  from  the  social 

stlirma  ;>  :  with  the  disease,  assuming 

the  i:  ing  for  a  loved  \nctlm 

of  1  -ing  the  prolonKftd.  Ir- 

reveriibii'  ijii.v;,^ai  a.-'.J  rr.ental  deterioration 
of  a  loved  one.  and  aKonizintf  over  the  death 
of  a  loved  ijne; 

Whereas  at  present  there  is  no  cure  for 
HuntinKtons  Disease  and  no  means  available 
in  retard  or  reverse  the  effects  of  the  disease. 

Whereas  a  victim  of  the  later  staf^es  of 
HuntlnKl.on's  Disease  invariably  requires 
total  personal  care,  ttic  provision  of  which 
often  results  In  devastating  financial  con- 
sequences for  the  victim  and  the  vi>-tlm'9 
family; 

Whereas  recent  advances  in  the  field  of 
molecular  genetics  have  enabled  scientists 
to  locate  approximately  the  gene-site  re- 
sponsible for  Huntington's  Disease; 

Whereas  many  of  the  novel  tecfiniques  re- 
sulting from  these  advances  have  also  been 
Instrumental  in  locating  the  gene-sites  re- 
sponsible for  familial  Alzheimer's  Dlsea"?. 
manic  depression,  kidney  cancer  and  other 
disorders; 

Whereas  increased  Federal  funding  of  med- 
ical research  could  facilitate  additional  ad- 
vances and  result  in  the  discovery  of  the 
cause  and  chemical  processes  of  Hunting- 
ton's Disease  and  the  development  of  strate- 
gies to  stop  and  reverse  the  progress  of  the 
disease; 

Whereas  Huntington's  Disease  typifies 
other  late-onset,  behavioral  genetic  dis- 
orders by  presenting  the  victim  and  the  vic- 
tim's family  with  a  broad  range  of  bio- 
medical, psychological,  social,  and  economic 
problems;  and 

Whereas  in  the  absence  of  a  cure  for  Hun- 
tington's Disease,  victims  of  the  disease  de- 
serve to  live  with  dignity  and  t)e  regarded  as 
full  and  respected  family  memk)ers  and  mem- 
bers of  society  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhled.  That  the  month  of  May 
1991,  Is  designat^-d  as  ■National  Huntington's 
Disease  Awareness  Month  '.  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  reque9l.ed  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  oljserve  such  month  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities 


January  3,  1991 

TO  HONOR  THE  REVEREND 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 

HON.  PETER  J.  VTSCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3, 1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  January 
21.  the  Nation  will  otticiaiiy  commemorate  the 
62d  birttxlay  of  the  late  Re.-.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  While  his  untimely  death  in  1968 
pihysically  took  him  from  this  world,  his  spirit, 
vision  and  dedication  live  on  and  remain  tor 
every  American  to  emulate. 

Dr.  King  spent  his  entire  life  teaching — 
teaching  the  lesson  ol  gentleness  and  toler- 
ance. He  changed  our  country  forever.  He 
changed  it  through  the  power  ot  tjeing  right. 
He  would  not  allow  injustice,  bigotny  or  fear  to 
deter  him  from  his  mission.  And  it  was  a  mis- 
sion. A  mission  to  assure  that  the  rights  ex- 
p)ounded  so  eloquently  in  our  Constitution 
were  accorded  to  every  citizen,  regardless  ot 
color  of  skin  or  economic  status. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  the  First  District 
of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  and  would  note 
tfiat  there  are  many  in  northwest  Indiana  who 
have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  legacy  ot  Dr. 
King.  Indeed,  in  their  everyday  actions,  the 
clergy,  publically  elected  officials  and  commu- 
nity and  block  leaders  in  the  distnct  strive  to 
implement  Dr.  King's  philosophy. 

In  particular,  the  Urtian  League  of  northwest 
Indiana  and  the  several  chapters  of  the 
NAACP  located  m  my  district  deserve  com- 
mendation for  their  unyielding  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  legacy  of  Dr.  Kmci  Eloise  Gentry,  di- 
rector of  the  local  Urban  League  and  Rev. 
Norman  L.  Hairston,  the  league's  chairman, 
have  been  resolute  in  their  desire  to  help  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  have  Rev  O.C. 
Comer,  Henry  Bennett  and  Pauletie  Jenkins, 
leaders  of  the  local  NAACP  chapters. 

I  am  proud  that  the  first  Afncan-Amencan 
appointed  to  a  statewide  position.  Appellate 
Court  Judge  Rot>erl  Rucker,  is  a  native  of 
Gary.  IN.  who  received  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree from  Indiana  University  Northwest  and 
his  law  degree  from  Valpiaraiso  University. 

Regretfully,  today  the  ugly  presence  of  rac- 
ism still  remains  in  our  society.  Now.  more 
ttian  ever,  the  words  and  deeds  of  Dr.  King 
should  not  tie  forgotten.  For  as  Dr.  King  wrote 
in  his  letter  from  Birrr.ingham  City  Jail: 

Injustice  anywhere  is  a  ttireat  to  justice 
everywhere  We  are  caught  in  an  Inescapable 
network  of  mutuality  tied  in  a  single  gar- 
ment of  destiny.  Whatever  affects  one  di- 
rectly affects  all  Indirectly 

I  ask  that  my  fellow  colleagues  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  recommit  themselves  not 
only  to  honoring  Dr.  King's  menxiry.  but  work- 
ing to  make  his  dream  a  reality. 


INSURANCE  COMPETITIVE  PRICING 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  T^;.\.^s 

m  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr   BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce   MR    9.  the   Insurance  Conpetitive 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pricing  Act  of  I99i,  on  this  first  day  ot  the 
■02d  Congress.  We  must  move  quickly  on  this 
legislation  in  order  to  ensure  that  fair  and  af- 
fordable insurance  will  be  available  tc  ai 
Americans 

in  a  sense,  the  legislation  i  am  introducing 
represents  both  a  new  start  and  a  wrap-up  of 
unfinished  business  from  the  previous  Con- 
gress After  extensive  hearings,  the  identical 
text  ot  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  fiHl  House 
Judiciary  Commitlee  m  the  closing  months  o' 
the  101st  Congress— the  first  time  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  has  voted  to  cut  t^ack  or  the 
antitrust  exemption  granted  the  insurance 
business  in  1945. 

Unfortunately,  the  press  of  other  urgent  mat- 
ters at  the  close  of  the  session  prevented  us 
Irom  bringing  up  the  predecessor  bill.  I  want 
this  body  now  to  tie  able  to  express  its  wil'  on 
this  important  measure  with  all  due  speed 

At  a  time  of  spiraling  consumer  costs 
heightened  by  tears  of  recession,  there  is  at> 
solutely  no  justification  tor  one  industry  to  be 
able  to  engage  in  price  fixing  behavior  that  is 
proscribed  throughout  the  rest  ot  the  American 
economy.  Our  free  enterprise  system  is  preai- 
cated  on  open  competition — where  difteren: 
companies  compete  for  your  business  by  of- 
fenng  lower  prices  and  better  sen/ices  ano 
products.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  that  skyrocketing  premiums  and  cut- 
offs in  coverage  are  now  an  all  too  famiiiar  ex- 
perience in  many  Americans'  everyday  lives 
Without  the  healthy  rigors  of  competitive 
forces,  there  are  tow  built-in  checks  on  run- 
away pricing — particularly  in  an  industry  where 
joint  action  is  the  norm  arrxing  direct  market  ri- 
vals. The  McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  in  its 
present  form,  is  an  anachronism  that  no  place 
in  the  current  economic  climate 

The  legislation  1  am  introducing  wouia  mod- 
ify, but  not  repeal,  the  antitrust  exemption  cur- 
rently enjoyed  by  the  insurance  industry  unoer 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  This  measure  is 
the  product  ol  many  compromises  aimed  a; 
permitting  the  industry  to  jointly  collect  cerlan 
necessary  historical  and  loss  development 
data,  while  prohibiting  the  collective  snaring  ot 
other  types  of  market-sensitive  information  if 
used  to  fix  prices  or  otherwise  restrain  com- 
petition in  the  absence  of  effective  State  regu- 
lation. 

Whatever  sense  the  McCarran  exemption 
made  in  1945,  today  the  continuation  of  this 
special  treatment  for  the  insurance  irxJustry 
has  become  a  proposition  virtually  impossible 
to  defend,  l  am  aware  that  many  insurance 
groups  continue  to  argue  that  any  revision  to 
McCarran-Ferguson  is  unnecessary  tecause 
anticompetitive  practices  are  relatively  rare  m 
the  industry.  If  so,  there  should  be  nothing  tc 
fear  from  this  legislation;  but,  in  any  event 
such  professions  ot  good  tehavior  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  accepted  competitive  safeguards  to 
ensure  an  open  and  free-moving  economy. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  work  with  me 
and  other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  swift  passage  ol  this  legislation 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
NEEDED 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J,  PLVNT 

OF  MINNESOTA 

:.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday .  Jjr-tuary  3.  1991 

Mr  PENNV.  Mr  Speaker.  5  nx)nths  ago 
today  1  introduced  H  R,  55" 4.  a  bili  that  sought 
tc  estatilish  a  program  of  vouniary  oomestic 
arid  international  sen.'ice,  to  establish  a  Police 
Corps  Program,  and  to  enhance  tenefns 
jrider  the  all-volunteer  force  educational  as- 
sistance program — Montgomery  Gl  bill.  Since 
that  time,  two  types  ot  national  seoi/ice  have 
been  very  much  m  evidence.  The  first,  the  ac- 
tivation of  thousands  of  military  reservists  as  a 
result  of  the  crisis  m  the  Persian  Gulf, 
domonstrates  tfiat  even  m  times  of  relat've 
international  calm,  the  United  States  must  re- 
main prepared  to  act  quickty  m  such  situa- 
tions Without  the  incentive  provided  by  the 
Montgomery  Gi  bill  '  arri  convincec  that  ou' 
troop  strengtf^ — tsotn  Active  ano  Reserve — 
would  not  have  teen  at  the  necessary  levels 

The  second  Type  of  national  service  was  ci- 
vilian voluntary  service  outlined  in  S  "430. 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  Dy  President 
Bush,  This  legislation,  which  includes  a  3-vear 
National  Ser»'ice  Demonstration  Program 
sponsored  by  Senator  Pb,-^.  iridicates  oui 
commitn-ent  to  stimulating  community  ser-vice 
among  all  sectors  of  socie'^y,  but  particuia'U 
among  our  young  people,  i  was  disappomtec 
that  the  student-loan  forgiveness  sections  o' 
the  bill  were  deleted,  but  i  am  hopetu'  that  this 
modest  proposal  will  oecome  a  spnngtxiard 
tor  a  broader  program. 

It  is  important  to  continue  to  discuss  na- 
tional service  because  the  unmet  needs  of  our 
society  continue  to  grow  and  we  need  to  fur- 
ther cultivate  a  civic  consciousness  among  to- 
day's citizens 

A'hat  exactly  do  i  propxDse"  My  legisation 
would  create,  restore  and  expand  oppxD'tuni- 
ties  for  voluntary  national  service  The  legisla- 
tion IS  designed  to  promote  community  service 
and  Civic  responsit>ilit>  by  providing  oppwrtuni- 
ties  for  individuals  to  serve  thei'  communities 
it  would  encourage  volunteer  participation  b, 
providing  assistance  in  student  financial  aid  in 
excharige  tor  voluntary  service.  It  would  en- 
hance recruitmant  and  retention  in  our  Na- 
tion s  Armed  Forces  b\  improving  t>?nefits 
under  the  provisions  ot  fie  f/ontgome",  3  bill 
education  programs  it  aouic  expand  inter- 
national vouhtee'  service  oc»on;unit'es  by  af- 
fording eoucaliona.  assistanc^e  ic  those  serv- 
ing overseas  wit^.  pnvate  voluntary  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  those  serving  m  ine  Peace 
Corps.  And,  it  would  encourage  qualified  indi- 
viduals to  enter  and  te  trained  tor  law  en- 
forcement service. 

Title  I  ot  my  bill  estat)iishes  a  program  of 
domestic  voluntary  service  urwer  tfe  auspitces 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  States.  Under  this  title.  States  would 
sutxnrt  a  plan  to  ACTION,  requesting  the  nun> 
ber  of  volunteers  they  coukj  utilize  in  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  or  community  organi- 
zations. These  slots  couW  be  ertfier  full-time  or 
part-time.  Volunteers  from  that  State  would 
then  apipfy  and  be  pilaced  in  these  positions 
taking  into  account  the  atxiities  of  the  volun- 
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teer  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  agencies 
While  most  ol  the  volunteers  are  expected  to 
be  o(  nigh-school  and  college-age,  the  pro- 
gram has  no  upper  age  limit,  and  is  open  to 
any  volunteer  age  i6  and  atxive  Volunteers 
may  choose  to  contntxjte  i  year  of  hjll-time 
service,  during  which  they  would  receive  a 
small  stiperxl  arxj  tieatth  insurance  benefits. 
Upon  complehon  ol  their  service,  they  wouk) 
be  entitled  to  a  nontransferable  voucher  ol 
$8,904  This  voucher  could  be  used  only  to 
pay  for  a  federally  sponsored  student  loan  or 
(or  tuition,  fees,  arx)  so  forth,  at  an  educational 
institution. 

For  volunteers  who  choose  to  make  a  F>art- 
tirrje  commitment,  they  must  serve  lor  a  period 
of  2  years,  consisting  of  either  2  weekends  a 
rrwnth  arxJ  2  weeks  a  year  of  full-time  service 
or  an  average  of  9  hours  each  week  of  conv 
munrty  service  Upon  completion  ol  the  2-year 
commitment,  ttie  volunteer  wouM  receive  a 
voucher  of  S4.45?  The  parl-time  option  is  in> 
portant  for  tfwse  who  want  to  do  community 
service  but  tor  whom  a  tulHime  commitment  is 
not  practical 

In  order  to  encourage  volunteers  to  com- 
plete and  continue  their  education,  the  bill  also 
requires  tfial  volunteers  tnave  a  high  scfiool  di- 
ptoma  or  Its  equivalent  by  the  time  they  conv 
ptete  their  service 

As  much  as  possible,  volunteers  are  to  t)e 
utilized  in  existing  programs,  with  an  emphasis 
on  areas  of  greatest  need  such  as  Head  Start 
programs,  child  care  centers,  facilities  (or  the 
ekjerty,  et  cetra  Even  in  program  administra- 
tion. I  have  attempted  lo  use  existing  struc- 
ture ACTION  IS  the  ideal  overseer  for  the  pro- 
gram since  ACTION  already  has  45  Stale  of- 
fices, a  number  of  regional  offices,  and  their 
designated  mission  is  coordination  ol  voluntary 
service  throix)fx)i.rt  trie  Nation  It  also  makes 
good  use  ol  the  vast  voluntary  resources  al- 
ready in  place  m  th«>  t>0  States  Most  already 
have  youth  service  programs  and  woukj  read- 
ily be  able  to  mesh  their  actrvities  with  a  na 
bonal  service  program  The  idea  of  my  domes- 
tic service  initiative  is  to  buiW  on  rather  tfian 
suppiant  existing  programs 

TitJe  II  came  from  an  idea  that  occurred  to 
me  at  a  heanng  fiekj  by  ttie  Select  Commrttee 
on  Hurtger  It  seemed  reasonable  to  give  edu- 
cational assstarce  to  ttx)se  wtw  ctKX>se  to 
serve  overseas  with  private  voluntary  organt- 
lations  such  as  Save  ttie  ChiWren  and  CARE 
fjat  as  w©  provide  educationai  assistance  to 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  Title  ll  alkaws  repay 
ment  of  $6,700  per  year  on  pnncipal  and  inter- 
est for  educational  toans.  with  a  cap  of 
$13,400  on  ttie  total  repayment  By  expanding 
tfits  benefit  lo  service  wlt^  pnvate  voluntary  or 
gamzations  we  wouk)  encourage  many  more 
Individuals  wtio  are  willing  to  make  at  least  a 
1  -year  overseas  commrtment 

For  title  III  of  the  legislation.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  colleagues.  Mr  Doinan  and  Mr  Frank 
who  introduced  H  R  2798.  ttie  Polce  Corps 
Act,  last  Congress.  As  I  tiave  said  previously. 
I  tfwit(  establishfTient  of  a  police  corps  is  a  role 
that  ttie  Federal  Government  can  appropnalely 
play  and  one  tfiat  wiH  make  a  'remendous  dif- 
ference in  the  abrirty  of  our  State  and  kical 
governments  to  fight  cnme.  curb  drug  abuse, 
and  make  aU  our  communities  safer  By  in- 
creasing the  pool  of  trained  law  enforcement 
officers,   we  vwll   be  addressing  ttie  problem 
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right  wtiere  it  will  do  the  most  good,  on  the 
front  lines  In  addition,  the  potice  corps  pro- 
vides a  means  (or  these  young  people  to  at- 
tend college  in  order  to  enhance  their  law  en- 
(orcement  skills  The  police  corp>s  would  also 
assist  financially  strapped  cities,  counties,  and 
communities  by  assuming  a  significant  share 
o(  the  costs  of  training  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel This  title  incorporates  much  of  the 
Doman-Frank  txll  while  establishing  lower  par- 
ticipant numbers  and  benefit  levels  consistent 
with  the  military  service  benefits  elsewhere  in 
the  legislation  This  title  also  allows  the  chiW 
of  a  law  enforcement  office  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  to  receive  the  benefit 

Title  IV  of  my  bill  addresses  the  issue  of  col- 
lege student  loans  While  the  legislation  does 
not  change  existing  student  loan  programs,  it 
does  provide  deferment  of  loan  repayments 
while  the  student  is  participating  as  a  volun- 
teer in  any  of  the  programs  proposed. 

Earlier  bills  have  proposed  eliminating  exist- 
ing college  student  aid  programs  and  replac- 
ing them  with  vouchers  earning  exclusively 
through  national  service  I  do  tielieve  that  an 
earned  benefit  based  on  previous  service  is  a 
good  idea,  however,  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to 
phase  these  programs  out  entirely  Recogniz- 
ing the  high  costs  of  higher  education,  we  in- 
stead need  to  look  at  other  options  for  corrv 
plementary  student  aid  and  national  service 
programs 

Title  V  buikls  on  one  ol  ttie  most  successful 
incentive  programs  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Montgomery  Gl  bill  Basic  benefits 
under  the  Montgomery  Gl  bill,  both  active  duty 
programs  under  chapter  30  of  title  38  and 
Guard  and  Reserve  programs  under  chapter 
106  of  title  10  would  be  increased  The  in- 
crease ot  tienedts  retlects  the  approximate  30- 
percent  increase  in  education  costs  that  have 
occurred  since  the  inception  o(  the  program  5 
years  ago  The  basic  t)enefits  tor  those  who 
served  a  3-yeaf  enlistment  would  be  S468  per 
month  for  36  months  and  S326  per  month  for 
a  2-year  enlistment  For  Guard  and  Reserve 
members,  the  benefits  would  t)e  S182  a  month 
lor  full-time  students.  Si  36  per  month  (^  r 
three-fourths  time  and  S9i  per  month  for  half- 
time  students 

Since  the  Montgomery  Gl  Mi  has  been  re- 
sponsible (or  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
the  txightest  and  tiest  of  our  young  people 
into  military  service,  I  would  not  want  to  tarrv 
per  with  its  success  It  works,  it  p>rovides  out- 
standing educationai  opportunities  for  our 
young  people  and  it  is  widely  accepted 
throughout  our  Nation 

Overall.  I  think  this  legislation  is  a  good 
start  It  IS  an  attempt  to  incorporate  ttie  tiest 
ideas  and  programs  currently  availalTle  and  is 
a  spnngtxard  (or  (urther  discussion  o(  the 
issue  o(  national  service  There  is  also  no 
question  that  ttus  legislation  wouki  tie  costly 
But.  i(  we  are  atile  lo  get  our  Federal  deficit 
under  control  today,  by  ttie  time  we  are  o(  a 
consensus  on  national  service,  we  shoukj  be 
abie  to  afford  the  costs  of  the  pirogram.  Unless 
we  prepare  ttie  groundwork  now,  we  will  not 
tie  able  to  take  advantage  of  ttie  opportunity 
tiefore  us  to  recruit  a  new  generation  of  Amer- 
icans in  areas  of  service  which  entiance  ttieir 
own  sense  o(  citizenship,  and  advance — at 
home  and  abroad — ttie  helping  hand  that  is 
part  of  America's  ctiaracter 
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HONOR  THY  FATHER  .AND  MOTHER 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  0.\KAR 
oFomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Ms  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May.  the 
House  Aging  Sutxommittee  on  Health  and 
Long  Term  Care  released  its  latest  report. 
"EWer  Abuse.  A  Decade  of  Shame  and  Inac- 
tion', on  the  status  of  State  and  Federal  Ef- 
forts to  confront  the  scandalous  problem  of 
ekJer  atxjse  in  the  United  States.  As  the  title 
suggests,  the  findings  ol  Chairman  Roybal's 
50-Stale  survey  were  extremely  disturbing 

Since  the  late  Chairman  Peppier  first  coined 
the  term  for  this  national  disgrace  in  1978. 
very  little  Federal  assistance  has  gone  to  the 
Stales  in  their  efforts  to  identity  and  prevent 
such  abuse  or  assist  victims  of  elder  abuse 
The  report  found  that  15  million  (1  in  20) 
older  Amencans  fell  prey  to  severe  abuse  or 
neglect  m  1988 — a  50  percent  increase  over 
the  findings  o(  the  committee's  landmark  1980 
study  Most  elder  abuse  occurs  m  the  home 
and  IS  committed  by  (amily  members  Forty 
percent  of  all  reported  abuse  in  ttie  United 
States  IS  adult  abuse — 70  percent  of  adult 
atxise  IS  elder  abuse  Most  of  the  abused  are 
dependent  upon  their  abusers,  and  many  fear 
repirisal  or  merely  cannot  overcome  their  in- 
stinctive love  (or  their  children  to  turn  them  m 

In  1980.  I  joined  (orces  with  Senator  Peppier 
by  introducing  legislation  intended  to  set  up  a 
National  Center  on  Elder  abuse  Despite  a 
strong  bipartisan  will,  and  overwhelming  sup>- 
port  from  the  States.  Congress  has  repieatedly 
(ailed  to  pass  this  modest  propxjsal  CBO  esti- 
mates the  cost  o(  my  legislation  to  tie  SiQ  mil- 
lion when  (ully  phased  in,  and  requires  Stale 
matching  (unds.  which  most  States  already  p>ut 
up  This  center  would  collect  data,  conduct  re- 
search, and  disseminate,  information  on  ekJer 
abuse  Also  this  bill  would  authorize  HHS  to 
award  grants  lor  demonstration  programs  and 
projects  This  IS  very  similar  to  successful  pro- 
grams to  comtiat  child  abuse  in  our  Nation 

The  Aging  Committee  repxirt.  along  with 
adutt  protective  services  all  across  the  coun- 
try, calls  for  quick  passage  of  my  bill  the  EkJer 
Abuse  Prevention.  Indentification.  and  Treat- 
ment Act  In  1980.  this  problem  was  largely 
unheard  of  in  our  country — only  16  States  re- 
quired mandatory  reporting  of  elder  atxjse  at 
that  time  Since  then.  43  States  have  adopted 
adutt  protectrve  services  Still,  ttie  inadence  of 
ekler  atxjse  tias  increased 

Mr  Speaker,  the  States  have  done  all  that 
they  can  I  urge  my  collegues  to  help  ttiem 
fight  this  horrendous  national  problem  through 
cospionsorship  and  piassage  of  my  legislation 
in  the  102  Congress.  As  Chairman  Roybal 
stated  at  the  May  i  heanng,  this  piroblem 
"confounds  the  Commandment,  "Honor  thy  Fa- 
ttier and  Mottier  ■"  May  ttie  findings  of  this 
Aging  Committee  report  weigh  heavily  on  ttie 
conscience  of  the  Congress  and  ttie  adminis- 
tration until  we  take  decisive  action  to  deal 
with  this  disgrace  tiead  on 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  DUNNE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr    WEISS.   Mr.   Speaker.   Rk^hard  Dunne, 
the  former  director  of  the  Gay  Men's  Health 
Cnsis  in  New  York  City,  died  on  December  29, 
1990.  He  IS  mourned  by  all  wtio  knew  him. 

Richard's  significant  contnbutions  to  persons 
Irving  with  AIDS  were  made  primanly  during 
his  relationship  with  the  Gay  Men's  Health  Cn- 
sis, the  premier  AIDS  service  organization  in 
the  country.  He  tiegan  as  a  client  services  vol- 
unteer in  1983  and  served  as  a  Board  menv 
ber  until  he  was  apipointed  Executive  Director 
in  1985.  He  brought  a  vision  and  compietence 
to  ttiat  position  hard  to  match.  When  he  took 
the  helm  at  GMHC.  the  staff  numbered  17. 
with  500  volunteers,  and  its  budget  was 
$800,000.  When  Richard  resigned  in  1989.  the 
staff  had  grown  to  125.  with  1.800  volunteers 
and  an  annual  budget  of  Si  2  million. 

It  was  under  his  guidance  that  GMHC  insti- 
tuted the  Public  Policy  Program,  which  coordi- 
nates tobbying  activity  at  the  city.  State  and 
Federal  levels,  and  the  Medical  Information 
program,  which  putilishes  a  newsletter  on  the 
lastest  therapies  and  treatments.  tx5th  experi- 
n^ntal  and  approved,  for  HIV  infection  and 
AIDS. 

Under  Richard's  leadership.  GMHC's  pre- 
vention, health  care,  support  and  information 
services  grew  to  serve  more  than  8.000  per- 
sons from  all  backgrounds  and  locations  in  the 
New  York  area.  GMHC  took  its  place  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  AIDS  advocacy,  fighting  for  in- 
creased AIDS  funding  and  nxire  informed  pol- 
icymaking at  all  levels  of  government 

Before  loining  GMHC.  Richard  served  as  a 
First  Ueutenant  m  the  US.  Army.  He  then 
spent  12  years  as  an  employee  of  the  City  of 
New  YorV.  the  last  5  of  which  he  was  Deputy 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration. 

The  AIDS  crisis  is  a  territ>le  phenomenon  for 
which  no  pxior  expenence  p)repares  us  Three 
years  ago,  Richard  Dunne  said.  ""AIDS  is  the 
worst  possible  news.  There  is  a  natural  tend- 
ency to  deny  a  terrible  reality.  The  human  sut- 
fenng  we  see  around  us  is  often  too  much  to 
bear"  But  he  chose  not  to  close  his  eyes. 
When  AIDS  presented  itself  to  Richard,  he 
ctiose  to  meet  it  tiead  on  with  fiope  and  direc- 
tion. In  his  life  and  work  we  find  a  vision  of 
hopie  and  a  course  of  action  that  can  serve  as 
a  nnodel  for  all  of  us. 
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wtiere  he  served  with  ttie  32d  Division  "Red 
Arrows"  in  ttie  Pacific,  Philippines,  and  Jap)an. 
In  1947,  he  returned  to  Flint,  Ml  and  resumed 
worthing  in  the  area  as  an  apprentrce.  He  was 
elected  treasurer  of  local  1373  in  1948.  After 
his  tenure  as  treasurer,  he  served  as  business 
agent  for  1373.  In  1962,  he  became  president 
of  the  Flint  Building  Trades  and  was  apipointed 
to  the  Mk;higan  Carpenters  Fund  Offk»  as  a 
tnjstee,  a  piosition  he  still  holds. 

The  next  few  years  saw  John  Boyce  in  var- 
ious prestigious  positions.  He  was  elected 
secretaryAreasurer  ol  the  Saginaw  Valley  Dis- 
tncf  Council,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  restructunng  closed  rt  out.  John  also  re- 
turned to  local  1373  as  financial  secretary.  In 
1987.  he  returned  as  a  business  agent  for  the 
Detroit  Distnct  Council  became  trustee  of 
1373.  and  sat  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
district  council. 

During  this  busy  penod,  John  marned  Ruby 
Kelsoe.  John  and  Ruby  plan  to  spend  their  re- 
tirement traveling,  relaxing,  and  fishing  as  well 
as  sp)ending  time  with  their  three  children  and 
four  grandchildren. 

My  dear  colleagues,  I  ask  that  you  )Oin  me 
in  hononng  Mr,  John  Boyce  for  his  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  local  1 373  of  Flint  and  his 
community  service 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  STANLEY 
BOYCE 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  acknowledging  the  re- 
tirement of  John  Stanley  Boyce. 

John  Boyce  was  first  initiated  into  the  broth- 
ertxxxj  of  local  1373  in  1944.  Dunng  the  Sec- 
ond Wortd  War.  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
ETHICS  REFORM  ACT  OF  1989 
FOR  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  CIVIL 
.SERVANTS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  III 

CjF  .^R1Z0N.». 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  the  Ethics  Re- 
form Act  of  1989  to  allow  Federal  civil  serv- 
ants below  the  pay  grade  o(  GS-16  to  accept 
honorana  (or  speeches  or  articles  unrelated  to 
their  Government  empiloyment.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  any  legislative  branch 
employee.  Executive  branch  employees  at  or 
atxive  the  GS-16  pay  grade  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  barred  from  receiving  any 
honorana  under  previous  Executive  orders 
and  the  1989  act. 

This  unintended  consequence  o(  the  tough 
new  ethics  law  for  the  executive  branch  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a  constituent. 
Mrs.  Marion  Durham  o(  Tempe.  AZ.  Mrs.  Dur- 
ham wrote  to  me  in  August  1990  after  learning 
that  she  and  many  others  in  her  situation 
would  be  barred  as  of  January  i.  1991,  from 
receiving  honorana  for  the  publication  of  arti- 
cles she  writes  on  subjects  totally  unrelated  to 
her  Federal  employment. 

I  contacted  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
[OGE]  to  confirm  the  apiparently  unintended 
consequence  of  the  1989  act  and  to  inquire 
about  the  OGE  position  on  the  matter.  OGE 
Director  Steven  Potts  responded  saying: 

We  believe  that  the  honoraria  ban.  if  it  is 
nol  amended  by  January  1.  199:.  will  place  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  government  employ- 
ees such  as  Mrs.  Durham.  I  fully  support  the 
poal  of  reducing  conflicts  of  interest  and  ac- 
tual or  apparent  misuses  of  government  em- 
ployment. I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  bow- 


ever,  that  this  aim  has  not  been  achieved  by 
already  existing  restrictions  governing  the 
outside  activities  of  executive  branch  em- 
ployees. 

However,  even  if  Mrs.  Durham's  writings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  govemm.ent  em- 
ployment, and  even  if  they  do  not  even  cre- 
ate an  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
with  her  position,  the  (newi  ban  will  prohibit 
Mrs,  Durham  from  receiving  honorana  for 
freelance  articles  that  she  submits  to  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals  for  publication 

This  Ofnce  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  thai 
the  goals  of  this  section  iof  the  Ethics  Re- 
form Act  of  1989'  could  have  been  achieved  in 
a  manner  that  would  impose  less  of  a  burden 
upon  Government  employees  This  result 
could  still  be  accomplished  if  the  statutory 
language  is  amended  so  that  the  prohibition 
attaches  only  when  there  is  some  nexus  be- 
tween the  source  of  or  the  reason  for  the 
honorana  and  an  individual's  official  duties 

The  Amencan  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  and  the  National  Treasury  Employ- 
ees filed  a  first  amendment  lawsuit  against  the 
United  States,  the  OGE.  and  tfie  Department 
of  Justice  because  of  the  new,  extended 
honorana  pirohibrtions  in  the  i989  act  On  De- 
cember 20.  1990.  US  District  Judge  Thomas 
Penfiekj  Jackson  denied  a  n-iotion  tor  a  ten> 
porary  restraining  order  on  procedural  grounds 
and  noted  ttie  broad  nature  of  the  legislative 
language.  That  decision  is  on  apipeal 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  thoroughly  reviewing  this 
issue.  I  concluded  that  the  concerns  of  Mrs. 
Durham  arxJ  what  I  believe  is  the  unintended 
impact  of  the  new  law  on  her  freedom  to  sup- 
plement her  income — and  that  of  many  other 
Federal  civil  servants  to  do  the  san-ie — by  pur- 
suing outside  wnting  or  speaking  activities  un- 
related to  her  official  Federal  duties,  warranted 
a  legislation  remedy 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  i  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  to  exempt  executive  branch  civil 
servants  below  the  GS-16  pay  grade  from  the 
broad  honoraria  tian  contained  m  the  198S 
Ethics  Reform  Act.  The  amendment  would 
keep  intact  all  other  aspects  ol  new  ethics  law 
and  the  tionorana  ban  pertaining  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  senior  administration  offiaals. 

The  amendment  would  essentially  codify 
previously  existing  executive  branch  honorana 
restrkjtion  regulations.  However,  it  would  allow 
civil  servants,  such  as  Mrs.  Durham,  to  con- 
tinue to  suppilement  their  income  by  receiving 
honoraria— up  to  S2.000  per  occurrence — for 
outside  writing  and  speaking  endeavors  which 
are  unrelated  to  their  Federal  emp)loyment  anc 
piaid  by  a  party  that  tias  no  substantial  interest 
in  the  pierson's  official  duties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supiport  this  bill  and 
urge  the  apipropriate  committees  of  /unsdiction 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  expedite 
heanngs  and  action  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR 
SPORTS  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TFXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 
Mr.  BRYANT   Mr   Spieaker.  today  my  distin- 
guistied  colleague  from  New  Yort^  [Mr.  Fism] 
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and  I  are  introduang  legislation  to  prohibit 
State-sarx;ftorted  sports  gamblinq  Last  year, 
Congress  came  within  an  inch  of  passing  simi- 
lar legislation.  We  hope  lor  early  act)on  in  this 
session  on  the  bill  we  sponsor 

As  ttie  House  Judiciary  Committee  stated  m 
Its  report  on  the  cnme  bill  last  year.  State- 
sponsored  sports  lotteries  "underrTMne  public 
confidence  in  the  integnty  of  the  sports  in- 
volved, place  undue  pressure  on  players  and 
coaches,  and  communicate  rieqative  values 
about  sports  to  the  youtti  ol  America"  To 
meet  corx:erns  that  last  years  legislation  did 
not  go  far  enough,  the  new  legislation  would 
prohitxt  not  only  State  sports  lotteries  but  any 
sports  gambling  conducted  pursuant  to  State 
law 

Whetfver  sponsored  or  ;iuttH)ri/ed  by  ttie 
State,  sports  gambling  conducted  pursuant  to 
State  law  threatens  the  integrity  and  character 
ol.  and  public  confidence  m,  prolessior^l  and 
amateur  Sfx>rts.  and  instills  inappropriate  val 
ues  in  the  Nation  s  youth 

Reggie  Williams,  the  former  Cincinnati  Ber>- 
gals  lir^eman.  made  the  point  poignantly  last 
summer  m  testimony  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee considering  ttie  issue 

I  know  thai  I  have  ipft  pints  of  blood  on 
football  fields  all  over  America,  and  I  would 
like  to  think  that  someone  knew  that  I  had 
a  commitment  to  the  Integrrlty  of  the  sport, 
rather  than  some  type  of  commitment  to 
deallnsf  with  the  point  spread.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  continue  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing kids  who  win  be  collectInK  foottjall  cards 
and  baseball  cards  rather  than  kids  growing 
up  collecting  lottery  tickets  1  would  encour- 
age you  with  all  my  heart  to  prevent  sports 
[from)  t>elng  sanctioned  as  an  institutional 
form  for  gambling 

Slate-sancfioned  sports  gambling  also  mis- 
appfopriates  the  goodwill  and  popularity  ol 
professional  and  amateur  sports  organizations. 
and  dilutes  and  tarnishes  the  service  marVs  ol 
such  organi/.iticns.  and  lor  these  additional 
reasons  srwuld  t)e  prohit)<ied 

Under  the  legislation,  civil  actions  tor  declar- 
atory and  injunctive  relief,  to  enjom  violations 
of  ttie  law  by  any  State,  coukj  tie  txought  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  any  aftected 
sports  organization  The  new  prohibition,  t^ow- 
ever,  would  not  apply  to  the  Oregon  sports  lot 
tery  or  to  private  sports  (jambling  m  Nevada, 
or  to  parimutuel  raang  Neittier  would  it  pro- 
hibit any  State  from  using  a  sports  ttieme  m  a 
scratch-card  game  ttvil  does  rx)l  involve  actual 
games  between  real  teams  Existing  Federal 
prohibitions,  ol  course,  would  remain  fully  ap- 
plicable to  all  ol  these  activities 

The  history  of  ttie  legislation  demonstrates 
Its  broad  support  and  justifies  early  action  by 
ttie  new  Congress 

In  September  1989  ttie  State  of  Oregon  ini- 
tialed a  lottery  t>aseO  on  ttie  results  of  Na- 
tional Foottxall  League  games  Ttie  Stale  soon 
initiated  additional  lotteries  based  on  ttie  re- 
sults ol  Natioruil  Baskettiall  Association 
games  Proposals  for  similar  sports  lotteries 
were  debated  m  oltier  States  and  ttie  District 
of  Columtna  last  year,  and  such  proposals  are 
certain  to  be  renewed  this  year — despite  ttie 
opposition  ol  professional  and  amateur  sports, 
law  enforcement  ai;ttiorities,  i  hurch  groufis 
and  such  leading  newsfiapers  as  ttie  Wasfv 
ington  Post,  ttie  Baltimore  Sun.  USA  Today, 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  ttie  Boston  HeraW.  the 
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Atlanta  Journal,  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tritxine. 
the  Seattle  Post  intelligencer  and  the  Anzona 
Repubic 

in  October  1989.  Senator  DeConcini  and 
Senator  Hatch  introduced  legislation  (S  '>772) 
to  declare  Stale-sponsored  sports  lotteries  to 
be  unlawful  per  se  under  itie  Lanham  Trade- 
mark Act  of  1946  On  May  '7.  1990.  I  intro- 
duced a  companion  bill  (H  R  4844)  and  two 
other  bills  to  prohibit  State  sports  lotteries— 
H  R  4842.  to  deny  Federal  funds  to  States 
ttiat  sponsored  sports  lotteries,  and  H.R  4843. 
to  amend  section  1307  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  clear  ttiat  the  pfohlb^ 
lions  of  the  Federal  lottery  laws  apply  fully  to 
Stale  sports  lotteries  On  June  26,  a  hearing 
on  ttie  Senate  tMll  was  held  before  the  Sut>- 
commitlee  on  Patents,  Copynghts  and  Trade- 
marks 

On  July  23.  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
wittKiut  dissent — and  with  the  support  of  its 
ranking  Reputilican  memtier,  my  distinguistied 
colleague  from  New  YorV  [Mr  Fish]  adopted 
H  R  4843.  in  substance,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act,  H  R 
5269  On  October  5.  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  the  crime  bill  containing  the  lot- 
tery ban  Earlier  in  ttie  day.  opponents  of  the 
tjan  wittxlrew  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
committees  lottery-tian  amendment  m  the 
face  of  certain  defeat 

The  committee  s  sports  lottery  tan  was  vig- 
orously supported  on  the  floor  by  a  diverse 
group  of  Members  Ttie  breadth  and  strength 
of  support  for  ttie  ban  was  evidenced  by  a 
haH<)ozen  Dear  Colleague  letters — from 
Messrs,  BRCXXS,  Fish  and  myself,  from 
Messrs.  Towns  and  Solomoj,  Messrs  ECk- 
ART,  UPTON,  Gradison.  Gallo.  and  KOST- 
MAvER,  from  Messrs  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Boucher,  Perkins,  Rose,  Smith  of  Florida. 
Tanner,  from  Messrs  Towns.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia, Hayes  of  Illinois.  Stokes.  Washington. 
and  CONYERS:  and  Mr  McMillEn 

On  October  1 9  the  Senate  adopted  a  sports 
lottery  ban  as  a  Senate  amendmeni  to  a 
House  amerxJmenl  to  the  Copyright  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990,  S  198  Thus,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  each  passed  a  lottery  t)an 
Nevertheless,  S  198,  as  amended  by  Ihe 
Senate,  was  not  approved  by  the  House,  lor 
reasons  unrelated  to  the  sports  lottery  issue 
In  ttie  last  tiours  of  Congress,  moreover,  the 
cnme  bill  conferees  could  pass  only  a  very 
limited  version  of  the  cnme  twil  Consequently. 
many  well- supported  provisions  of  ttial  legisla- 
tion, including  the  lottery  tan,  were  excluded 
from  ttie  pack  age 

Mr  Speaker,  m  drafting  ttie  new  legislation. 
Mr  FiSH  and  I  have  attempted  to  meet  two  ol 
the  principal  criticisms  of  ttie  sports  lottery  ban 
ttiat  Congress  came  so  close  to  passing  last 
fall 

Ttie  earlier  legislation  was  limited  to  State 
sponsored  sports  lotteries,  ttie  new  legislation 
covers  all  sports  gambling  conducted  pursuant 
to  State  law 

The  earlier  legislation  would  have  subiected 
State  officials  to  criminal  liability,  ttie  new  leg- 
islation provides  a  civil  remedy  only 

In     addition,     ttie     new     legislation     woukj 
"grandfather  sports  gambling  conducted  (Xir 
suant    to    State    law    between    September    1 . 
1989,  and  August  i.  1990    Alttiough  we  firmly 
believe  that  all  such  sports  gamtiling  is  tiarm- 
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ful.  we  have  no  wish  to  apply  this  new  prohibi- 
tion retroactively  to  Oregon,  which  instituted  tts 
sports  lottery  poor  to  the  introduction  of  our 
legislation  Neither  have  we  any  desire  to 
threaten  the  economy  of  Nevada,  which  over 
many  decades  has  come  to  depend  on  legal- 
ized fxivate  gambling,  including  sports  gam- 
bling, as  an  essential  industry 

In  ttie  best  ol  all  wortds.  Congress  would 
not  permit  any  sports  gambling  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  State  law.  But  we  cannot 
let  the  best  be  the  enemy  of  the  good.  As 
Sports  Illustrated  has  stated.  "Nothing  has 
done  more  to  despoil  the  games  Americans 
play  and  watch  than  widesp)read  gambling  on 
them  ■■  What  is  critical  is  for  us  to  ensure  that 
sports  gambling  conducted  pursuant  to  State 
law  will  not  be  permitted  to  expand  further. 
Our  legislation  will  strengthen  existing  Federal 
civil  and  cnminal  remedies  by  prohibiting  out- 
right State  sponsorship  or  authonzation  of 
sports  gamt)ling 

One  final  point  deserves  mention  We 
strongly  disagree  with  ttiose  who  suggest  ttiat 
State  sponsorship  of  sports  gambling  is  pref- 
erable to  sponsorship  of  such  gambling  by  or- 
ganized crime  This  is  p)reasely  the  argument 
that  is  used  to  support  legislation  of  such  hard 
drugs  as  crack  and  heroin  It  is  essentially  a 
counsel  of  despair,  which  ignores  the  deeply 
corrosive  effect  of  sports  gambling  nationwide. 
Even  more  to  the  point,  we  are  convinced  that 
legalizing  sports  gambling  actually  would  pro- 
mole,  not  combat,  criminal  gambling  enter- 
prises Illegal  gambling  typically  offers  a  far 
better  payout  ttian  legalized  gambling,  and  le- 
galized sports  gambling  can  only  serve  as  a 
gateway  into  illegal  gambling  lor  our  Nation's 
youth  and  others  who  wouW  not  start  gan> 
bling  wittiout  the  encouragement  that  legalized 
sports  gambling  woukj  otter 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  at  an  impor- 
tant crossroads  Congress  has  a  choice  to 
work  to  stop  sports  gambling  now  or  see  it 
corrupt  one  of  our  most  chenshed  American 
traditions  I  ask  my  fellow  Memt)ers  to  join 
with  me  and  act  swiftly  to  support  this  impor- 
tant legislation 

H.R. - 

He  if  enactett  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 

fesentatwes  of  the  United  Stales  of  Arrumca  iri 
Congress  assembled . 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Profes- 
sional and  Amateur  Sports  Protection  Act". 
SEC.  r  FINDING. 

The  Congress  finds  that  sports  gambling 
conducted  pursuant  to  State  law  threatens 
the  integrity  and  character  of,  an<l  publu 
confidence  In,  professional  and  amateur 
sfKjrte.  instills  Inappropriate  vaiues  In  the 
Nation's  youth,  misappropriates  the  K'X>dwHl 
and  popularity  of  professional  and  amateur 
sport*  organizations,  and  dilutes  and  tar- 
nishes the  service  marks  of  such  organiza 
tions 
SEC. ».  DEriNmoNa 

As  used  In  this  .\ct 

(1 1  the  t,enn  'amateur  sports  organization" 
means  a  person  whkh  spon.surs,  organizes,  or 
conducts  any  competitive  games  in  which 
amateur  athletes  participate  and  any  league 
i..r  assiK  latlon  of  fuch  persons. 

l2i  the  term  "professional  sports  organiza- 
tion "  means  a  person  which  owns  and  oper 
ates  a  professional  sports  t«am  engaged  in 
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providing  entertainment  by  providing  com- 
petitive games  and  any  league  or  association 
of  such  persons,  and 

(3i  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  or 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  agency  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof. 

SKC.  4.  SPORTS  GAMBLING  PURSUANT  TO  STATE 
LAW  PROHIBITED. 

No  State  may  sponsor,  operate,  advertise, 
authorize,  license,  or  promote  any  lottery, 
sweepstakes,  or  other  Ijettlng.  gambling,  or 
wagering  scheme  based,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly (through  the  use  of  geograplilcal  ref- 
erences or  otherwise),  on  any  game  or  games 
engaged  in  or  conducted  or  scheduled  by  any 
professional  sports  organization  or  amateur 
sports  organization,  or  on  any  performance 
or  performances  therein 

SEC.  5.  INJUNCT10N& 

Actions  to  restrain  violations  of  section  4 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  acting  through  the  several 
United  States  Attorneys,  or  by  any  profes- 
sional sports  organization  or  amateur  sports 
organization  whose  games  or  performances 
are  the  subject  of  a  prohibited  lottery, 
sweepstakes,  or  other  betting,  gambling,  or 
wagering  scheme.  Such  a  civil  action  may  be 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  any  judicial  district  in  which  the  defend- 
ant resides 
SEC  6.  APPUCABIUTY. 

The  prohibition  of  section  4  shall  not  apply 
to- 
ri) any  lottery,  sweepstakes,  or  other  bet- 
ting, gambling,  or  wagering  activity  in  a 
State  to  the  extent  that  the  activity  actu- 
ally was  conducted  in  that  State  pursuant  to 
the  laws  of  that  State,  between  September  1, 
1969,  and  August  31,  1990,  or 
(2)  parlmutuel  racing 


ENSURE  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
DISASTER  RESPONSE 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  help  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  Americans.  I  was 
annazed  to  learn  that  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  [FEMA],  does  not  pos- 
sess any  listing  of  the  expert  personnel  and 
equipment  which  can  be  used  in  responding  to 
natural  disasters. 

In  October  1989,  the  world  waited  breath- 
lessly lor  news  about  the  fate  of  motonsts 
trapped  under  the  collapsed  1-880  freeway  in 
Oakland.  CA.  At  the  same  tinne,  local  emer- 
gency responders  waited  for  the  equipment 
necessary  to  locate  any  survivors.  Valuable 
time  was  lost.  FEMA  explained  that  because 
the  mayor  of  Oakland  had  not  requested  any 
such  apparatus,  FEMA  had  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion 

Mr.  Speaker.  FEMA  must  provide  more  as- 
sistarx^  than  this.  In  the  case  of  major  disas- 
ters, the  burden  shoukj  be  on  FEMA  to  infonn 
kx:al  government  officials  of  the  types  of  spe- 
cialized assistance  available  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  reintroduced  the 
"National    Disaster    Preparedness     Inventory 
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Bill."  The  legislation  requires  FEMA  to  devekjp 
a  listing  of  the  specialized  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel around  ttie  Nation.  This  registry  will  be 
made  available  to  appropriate  local  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  event  of  a  major  disaster. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  simpte  one.  It  is 
a  common  sense  change  for  FEMA  to  make. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
legislation. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WEISS'  STATE- 
MENT ON  THE  VIOLENT  CRIME 
PREVEN'TION  ACT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
CN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  ttiat  would  reduce  ttie  amount  of 
violent  cnme  In  the  United  States. 

Report  after  report  chronicles  the  wave  of 
violence  on  the  streets  and  in  the  housetiokjs 
across  Amenca.  Although  the  causes  of  the  vi- 
olence are  complex,  one  contributing  factor  is 
the  relative  ease  of  obtaining  weapons  and 
ammunition.  My  bill  would  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture, transfer,  or  importation  of  .25  calitier 
and  .32  calit)er  ammunition. 

By  eliminating  the  bullets  for  these  firearms. 
we  can  reduce  their  use  in  crimes.  After  all. 
guns  wittiotrt  bullets  are  useless.  A  copy  of  ttie 
bill  IS  fxovided  t)elow. 

H  R.  — 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentattves  of  the  Vmted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Violent 
Crime  Prevention  Act" 

SEC.  2.  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  MANLTACTLTIE, 
TRANSFER,  OR  IMPORTATION  OF  .25 
CAUBER  AND  J2  CAUBER  AMMUNI- 
TION. 

Section  922iai  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7); 

(2 1  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8 1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
coion:  and 

i3i  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

"(9)  for  any  person  to  manufacture,  trans- 
fer, or  import  .25  or  .32  caliber  ammunition. 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to— 

■(A)  the  manufacture  of  such  ammunition 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof  or  of  any  State 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  piolltica;  sub- 
division thereof;  and 

•(Bi  any  manufacture  or  importation  for 
testing  or  for  experimentation  authorized  by 
the  secretary:  and 

■■(lOi  for  any  manufacturer  or  importer  to 
sell  or  deliver  .25  or  .32  caliber  ammunition. 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter of  such  ammunition  for  testing  or  for 
experimentation  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary. '. 

SEC.  S.  UCENSING  FEE  FOR  MANUFACTURERS. 

(A)  I.N  General.— Section  923(a)(l>iA)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  or 
armor  piercing  or  .25  or  .32  caliber  ammuni- 
tion.". 


(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
923(a)(lHC)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  le 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  .25  or  .32  caliber" 
before  "ammunition"  the  third  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

SEC.  4.  UCENSING  FEE  FOR  IMFORTER& 

Section  923(aH2i  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  l8  amended  to  read  as  follows 
"{2i  If  the  applicant  is  an  Importer— 
"(Ai  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices,  or  armor  piercing  or 
25  or  .32  caliber  ammunition,  a  fee  of  Sl.OOO 
per  year;  or 

"iB)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices,  ammunition   for  firearms  other  than 
destructive    devices,    or    ammunition    other 
than  armor  piercing  or  .25  or  .32  caliber  am- 
munition, a  fee  of  S50  per  year   " 
SEC.    5.    UCENSED    IMPCMITERS    AND    UCENSED 
MANUFACTURERS      REQUIRED      TO 
MARK  ALL  M  A.ND  .32  CAUBER  AM 
ML-NTnON. 

Section  923  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(11  Licensed  Importers  and  licensed  manu- 
facturers shall  mark  all  .25  and  32  caliber 
ammunition  and  packages  containing  such 
ammunition  for  distribution,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation.". 
SEC.  8.  PENALTY  FOR  POSSESSION  OF  J8  OR  J2 
CAUBER  AMMUNITION  DURING 
CRIME  OF  VIOLENCE  OR  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING  CRIME. 

Subsections  laiili  and  ib'  of  section  929  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  are  each  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  .25  or  .32  caliber  "  before 
"ammunition". 

SEC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  cal- 
endar month  which  begins  more  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


NATIONAL  SOLID  WASTE 
MINIMIZATION  ACT 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  that  I  sponsored  dunng 
the  101st  Congress  and  which  is  directed  at 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  emerging  prob- 
lems: how  to  handle  ttie  growing  volumes  of 
generated  muncipal  solid  waste,  including 
types  of  packaging  and  other  products 

By  estat)lishing  clear  waste  reduction  and 
recycling  goals  and  mandates,  and  by  expand- 
ing the  regulatory  authority  ot  ttie  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  National  Solid  Waste  Minimization  Act 
takes  a  strong  approach  to  the  solid  waste 
problem.  Absent  the  Federal-level  support 
v^rtiich  ttie  public  recognizes  to  be  dearly 
needed.  States  and  local  communites  are 
struggling  to  find  ways  to  handle  growing  vol- 
umes of  wastes,  even  as  hundreds  of  landfills 
are  closing  across  the  country 

The  need  for  a  greater  Federal  role  in  solid 
waste  management  is  atxindantly  clear  the 
EPA  estmates  ttiat  one-half  of  this  Nations 
6,000  landfills  will  be  closed  wrthin  5  years, 
due  to  reaching  capacity  or  insufficient  envi- 
ronmental protection  standards.  Amencans 
produce  an  average  of  1 ,300  tons  of  gartage 
per  year,  almost  4  pounds  per  person  per  day. 
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Absent  significant  reduction  anr)  rescycling  ef- 
lorts,  tt>e  total  annual  generation  of  wastes  in 
the  Unrted  Stales  will  reach  i90  million  tons 
by  the  year  2000.  nsing  from  \he  current  level 
o(  160  tons  per  day 

The  National  Solid  Waste  Mmimuation  Act 
otters  a  comprehensrve  approach  to  this  pfob- 
tem.  Its  mam  provisions  are: 

mational  iiOAiS  foo  solic.  waste 
Estat>lishies  a  national  goal  to  keep  the  total 
national  generated  arrwunt  ot  wastes  at  rKi 
higtier  ttian  the  current  level  By  1994.  the 
United  Slates  should  strive  to  handle  25  per 
cent  ot  all  municipal  solid  wastes  through 
source  reduction  or  recycling,  reaching  a  level 
ot  40  percent  by  2000 

EPA  REPOei  TO  CONGRESS 

Requires  the  EPA  [o  sutxrut  annual  reports 
to  Congress  on  progress  toward  reaching  the 
national  waste  redixrtion  cjoals.  a  txeakdown 
on  the  amount  arnJ  components  o(  the  solid 
waste  stream,  current  mettxxte  used  to  man- 
age wastes  and  their  etiectiveness.  as  well  as 
recommendations  on  the  regulatory  or  legisla- 
tive initiatives  needed  to  meet  the  goals  o(  this 
act 

ANALYZE  RECYCLED  AND  RECYCLABLE  WASTES 

Directs  ttw  EPA  in  coordination  with  the  De- 
f>artment  ot  Commerce  to  corTx>lete  a  list  with- 
in 2  years  of  commonly  used  categories  ol 
packaging  and  products  and.  lor  each  cat- 
egory, to  assess  ttie  percentage  of  recovered 
recycled  materials  used  m  their  manufacture. 
as  well  as  the  percentage  ol  materials  recy- 
cled upon  IlTeir  discard 

fM-C>«CEMtN     ANO  nfGULATOnv  ACTION 

Directs  the  EPA  to  target  lor  regulatory  ac- 
tion categones  of  certain  products  or  packag- 
ing due  to  their  low  levels  ot  recycling,  low  use 
of  recovered  material,  or  high  volumes  m  tfie 
waste  stream  The  EPA  may  require  the  use 
ol  recovered  materials  used  m  packaging  or 
products.  Of  ban  the  use  ol  certain  materials 
Of  combinations 

vOljNTARv   PACKAGING  STANDARDS 

Directs  the  EPA  and  the  Department  ol 
CcKTimerce.  m  consultation  with  industries,  en 
vironmental  organizations  and  othier  parties,  to 
devetop  a  voluntary  system  ol  packaging 
standards  with  regard  to  materials  used,  and 
recyclability  ol  packaging  upon  their  discaro  A 
labeling  system  would  also  tie  established  to 
indicate  product  compliance 

EPA  REPORT  on  LANOf  ILL  CLOSURES 

Requires  ttie  EPA  to  submit  an  analysis  to 
Congress  within  i  year  on  the  costs  and  prob- 
lems t)eing  encountered  by  States  and  local 
governments  with  the  obligated  closing  ol 
landfills,  and  recommendations,  including  pos- 
sible lunding  and  technical  guidance,  to  be 
provided 

Mr  Speaker.  I  t)elieve  the  need  for  fun- 
damental changes  by  society  in  tfie  generation 
and  handling  ol  solid  wastes  is  very  evident. 
Our  abilrty  to  produce  and  dispose  ol  packag- 
ing and  ottier  products  is  expanding  markedfy. 
mcreasrng  total  waste  volumes.  iust  as  our 
disposal  capacity  is  running  out 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  support 
ot  this  legislation 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUPERVISOR  TORU 
MIYOSHI 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

V    I'AL.IKOH.SIA 

IN  THK  Hl>!  ^H   i^V  HKJ'RKSKNT .STIVES 

Thurxdau.  Jinuury  .?.  li^'Jl 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  to 
pay  Intxfte  today  to  Santa  Barbara  County  Su- 
pervisor Toru  Miyoshi.  wfio  will  retire  on  Janu- 
ary 4  after  12  years  m  elective  office  and  a 
liletime  of  dedicated  service  to  tfie  public 

Toru  was  born  m  Guadalupe.  CA,  ar>d  at 
tended  local  sctiools  He  enlisted  m  tfie  United 
Stales  Army  in  1946  and  was  recalled  to  tfie 
Korean  conflict  m  1952  In  1955.  he  graduated 
cum  laude  from  tfie  University  ot  Southern 
California  He  attended  USC  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  and  in  1957  returned  to  Santa 
Mana  to  open  an  insurance  and  real  estate  of- 
fice 

In  1978,  fie  was  elected  to  the  Santa  Mana 
City  Courcil.  where  he  served  until  1982.  at 
which  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara  County  Board  of  Supervisors  He  was  re- 
elected to  tfie  board  m  1986  During  his  tenure 
in  public  office,  he  served  on  tfie  Regional 
Coastal  Commission,  the  Area  Planning  Courv 
cil.  the  Soutfiern  California  Hazardous  Waste 
Management  Authority,  and  the  Tn-Counties 
Oil  Commission  He  also  served  as  chairman 
ot  the  Santa  Bartxira  County  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Conservation  Agency,  vice  cfiair- 
rnan  ol  tfie  Water  Agerxy.  and  board  liaison  to 
the  Area  Agency  on  Aging 

His  community  activities  include  serving  on 
the  city  ol  Sanla  Mana  Water  Management 
Advisory  Committee,  memtier  of  the  Santa 
Maria  American  Legion  Post  No  56.  1  STRAO 
Commander's  Liaison  Group.  Vandenberg 
AFB.  member  ol  Santa  Maria  Valley  Historical 
Society.  Santa  Mana  Ctiamber  ot  Commerce. 
Friends  ol  the  Library.  Friends  of  Waller  Park, 
supporter  of  PCPA  Theaterfest,  North  County 
Special  Olympcs,  and  tfie  YMCA 

Toru  and  his  wife  Jeanne,  have  two  daugh- 
ters. Lisa  and  Joni  Lisa,  hustiand  David, 
daughter  Laura  and  son  Logan,  live  in  Fair- 
t>anks.  AK  Joni  resides  m  Santa  Mana  and  is 
emptoyed  with  Martin  Marietta  at  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  publicly  acknowledge 
and  thank  Toru  for  his  dedicated  service  on 
t)etialf  of  the  community  and  for  his  commit- 
ment to  effective  local  government  We  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  on  betialf  of  tfie  US  House  of 
Representatives,  i  want  to  extend  to  Toru  and 
Jeanne  our  sincere  tfianks  and  best  wisfies  for 
the  future 


INTRODUCTION  oF  THE  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF  REVENUE 
SHARING  ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  JACK  RELDS 

UK  TEXA.S 
IN  THE  HCH'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  FIELDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today,  atong  with  our  distinguisfied 
colleague    from    Alaska.    Congressman    DON 


Young,  tfie  Outer  Continental  Sfiell  Revenue 
Sfianng  Act  of  1991 

As  tfie  ranking  minonty  member  of  tfie 
Outer  Continental  Sfiell  Subcommittee  for  ttie 
past  6  years.  I  fiave  tfioroughly  reviewed 
every  aspect  ot  our  Federal  OCS  Program. 
There  IS  no  question  tfiat  our  Federal  offstxxe 
lands  can  be  exptored  and  developed  in  an 
environmentally  sound  manner 

In  fact,  tfie  Federal  OCS  fias  an  outstanding 
environmental  safety  record  It  is  our  Nation's 
safest  energy  extraction  program 

In  tfie  past  15  years,  nearly  5  billion  barrels 
of  oil  fiave  been  produced  from  tfie  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Yet.  less  than  900  barrels 
have  been  spilled  in  contrast,  riatural  seep- 
age along  the  California  coast  amounts  to 
18.000  to  277.000  barrels  ol  oil  each  year,  ac- 
cording to  tfie  California  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion 

To  date,  rnore  than  37.500  wells  fiave  been 
drilled  in  Federal  and  State  waters  Tfiere  fias 
never  been  a  blowout  or  major  oilspill  from 
any  exploratory  oil  well  dniled  in  US    waters 

Out  of  trie  60  largest  oilspills  that  fiave  oc- 
curred in  the  waters  of  this  Nation,  only  one 
was  the  result  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  activity  The 
remaining  59  spills  were  mainly  caused  by 
tankers,  the  majority  of  which  were  carrying 
irnported  crude  oil 

While  I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Fed- 
eral otfsfiore  energy  development,  tfiere  is  one 
aspect  of  tfie  program  which  needs  improve- 
ment, and  ttiat  is  the  focus  of  this  legislation 
I  tielieve  tfie  Federal  Government  sfiould  com- 
pensate tfiose  communities  which  are  directly 
affected  by  OCS  development  off  their  shores 
While  tfiose  impacted  by  onsfiore  energy  de- 
velopment receive  substantial  funding  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  unfortunately,  for 
those  Federal  leases  more  tfian  6  miles  ofl- 
sfiore.  our  coastal  Stales  receive  nothing  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  piolicy  tfiat  must  be 
cfianged  Instead  ot  making  our  local  commL>- 
nities  bear  the  impact  of  oftsfiore  devek)pment 
alone,  the  OCS  Program  can  tie  improved  and 
future  leasing  can  tie  encouraged  by  forming 
a  partership  with  our  States 

I  am  pleased  tfiat  President  Bush  sfiares  rrry 
views  on  the  need  for  an  OCS  revenue  sfiar- 
ing  program,  and  I  am  grateful  tfiat  this  idea 
was  included  within  his  OCS  policy  statement 
of  June  26,  1990  In  fact,  in  that  announce- 
ment tfie  President  said  his  administration 
woukj  "prepare  a  legislatrve  mitiatrve  that  will 
provide  coastal  communities  directly  affected 
by  OCS  devekjpment  with  a  greater  sfiare  of 
the  financial  benefits  of  new  devetopment  and 
with  a  larger  voce  in  dectsHXvnaking  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  administration  in  this  effort  and  am  fiopeful 
tfiat  an  OCS  revenue  sfianng  program  can  be 
established  early  this  year 

Under  the  terms  of  my  legislabon,  each 
coastal  State  wouk)  receive  funding  based  on 
a  formula  which  incorporates  five  major  cn- 
tena.  Tfiese  criteria  are 

First,  the  amount  of  actual  leasing  earned 
out  under  tfie  OCS  Lands  Act  which  ocxxirs 
within  250  miles  of  a  State  coastline: 

Second,  tfie  volume  of  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  tfie  OCS  wfuch  is  first  landed  in  each 
coastal  State, 
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Third,  any  proposed  oil  arxj  gas  lease  sales 
which  are  scheduled  to  occur  within  tfie  OCS 
planning  area  adjacent  to  a  coastal  State: 

Fourth,  the  coastal-related  energy  facilities 
located  within  each  coastal  State;  and 

Fifth,  tfie  coastal  population  of  each  State. 

Mr  Speaker,  tfiese  funds  woukj  tie  allo- 
cated from  an  account  established  in  tfie  U.S. 
Treasury  whk;h  would  contain  at  least  $500 
million  In  OCS  receipts  each  year.  While  the 
arrxjunt  of  fundirtg  a  State  wouW  receive 
wouW  vary  each  year,  my  legislation  defines  a 
coastal  State  to  include  tfiose  in,  or  bordering 
on,  tfie  Atlantk;  Ocean.  Pacific  Ocean,  Arctic 
Ocean.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Long  Island  Sound,  or 
one  or  more  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  m  en- 
couraging tfie  development  of  an  OCS  reve- 
nue sfianng  program.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
such  a  program  is  long  overdue  and  I  offer 
this  legislation  as  one  way  to  estatilish  a 
sound,  realistic,  and  fair  allocation  system 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CORPORATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
tfiat  I  introduced  today  is  one  important  an- 
swer to  the  growing  need  for  a  mecfianism  to 
finance  (xiblic  facilities  with  a  minimum  drain 
on  Federal  spending  and  a  high  degree  of 
capital  leveraging.  Ttie  Natkxi's  ability  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  business  and  tfie 
devekipment  of  new  industries  is  constrained 
by  the  difficulty  of  delivering  piublic  servces. 
Economic  productivity  cannot  increase  if  our 
public  facilities  are  unable  to  support  growth. 

Just  to  maintain  our  current  level  of  pxjblic 
services  over  the  next  20  years — wrttiout  any 
major  new  expiansion  in  tfie  economy — it  is 
estimated  tfiat  we  woukJ  need  to  spend  be- 
tween $1  and  $3  tnllion.  In  a  report  issued  in 
1988,  ttie  National  Council  on  Public  Works 
Improvement  recommended  tfiat  total  publk; 
investment  must  dout>ie  if  we  are  to  match  ex- 
pected growth.  At  ttie  same  time,  fiowever. 
State  and  local  governments  are  still  in  the 
best  position  for  determining  project  priorities 
tfiat  address  tfie  most  serious  arid  immediate 
cfiailenges  confronting  tfieir  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Ttie  Federal  Govemment  dominates  pubic 
works  investment  policy  by  financing  about 
half  the  outlays  on  our  courrtry's  civilian  infra- 
structure. Unfortunately,  tfie  assistance  is  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  rigid  categorical  grants  that 
are  funded  and  designed  according  to  national 
priorities,  with  very  little  money  available  from 
flexible  sources.  Once  a  project  is  completed 
with  categorical  grant  funding,  no  recoupment 
of  Federal  funds  is  possit)le  unless  the  funds 
were  misspent.  Trust  funds  that  generate  liser 
fees  are  the  exception  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  propose  a  new  legislative  ap- 
proach ttiat  combines  tfie  flexitiility  of 
blockgrant  funding  with  tfie  advantages  of  a 
guaranteed  stream  of  revenue. 
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ESTABUSHMENT  OF  A  CCWPORATION 

The  bill  estatilisfies  a  National  Pubic  Works 
Corporation  ttiat  coukj  leverage  up  to  S50  t)il- 
lion  in  capital  for  put)lic  facilities  when  fully 
funded  by  Federal  and  State  governments. 
The  Corporation  is  to  be  composed  of  a  bipar- 
tisan board  of  directors.  The  revenLies  from  a 
fraction  of  the  interest  on  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments  woukJ  be  used  to  pay  for 
administrative  costs  and  salaries.  Tfie  quasi- 
independent  corporation's  review  of  projects 
woukj  be  limited  to:  First,  financial  matters  of 
integrity  on  tfie  institirtion's  reserves  and  loan 
portfolio;  and  second,  the  technical  and  com- 
petitive aspects  of  projects.  The  determination 
of  investment  levels  and  priorities  rests  with 
the  states. 

CAPITALIZATION  AND  RESERVE  "^UND 

The  initial  capitalization  of  the  corporation 
autfiorlzes  S2.5  billion  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  t)e  matcfied  by  S2.5  billion  from 
piarticipiating  States.  The  combined  amounts  of 
actual  appropriations  and  State  contributions 
constitLrtes  a  10-percent  reserve  requirement 
tor  ttie  corporation.  The  total  amount  of  out- 
standing loans  may  be  exceed  10  times  ttie 
amount  of  reserves.  These  loans  will  be  fi- 
nanced through  the  issuance  of  bonds  with 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  guarantee. 

Altfiough  States  must  initially  match  the 
Federal  contribution  on  a  dollar-for<tollar 
t)asis,  tfiey  ultimately  would  be  permitted  to  le- 
verage 20  times  tfiat  amount  in  project  loan 
funds.  Moreover,  the  States  could  determine 
their  own  contribution  schedules,  because 
their  fiscal  capabilities  may  vary. 

Partcipation  in  the  corporation  is  voluntary. 
The  State  chooses  the  amount  and  time  of 
contributions.  Tfie  maximum  contribution  is 
limited  to  the  amount  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  S2.5  billion  as  the  State's  population 
bears  to  the  national  population.  For  example, 
a  State  with  1 0  percent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation may  contribute  up  to  S250  million.  Ttie 
Federal  Government  matcfies  the  contntxjtion 
with  an  equal  amount.  If  fully  capitalized,  the 
State  is  then  entitled  to  loans  of  up  to  S5  bil- 
lion, depending  upon  the  State's  contribution. 
As  the  loans  are  repakJ,  the  States  are  entitied 
to  second  generation  funds  for  furtfier  loans — 
an  advantage  over  categorcal  grant  programs. 

LOANS  TO  STATES  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  corporation  is  airtfiorized  to  make  loans 
to  participating  States  and  to  units  of  Govem- 
ment within  those  States.  Tfie  loan  may  be 
less  ttian  tfie  total  cost  of  the  project.  If  otfier 
sources  of  funds  are  committed  from  Federal 
and  State  grants,  kxal  contributions  and  pn- 
vate  donations.  The  funds  are  generally  avail- 
atile  for  the  construction,  reconstnxrtion,  reha- 
bilitatkxi,  or  repair  of  any  public  facility.  How- 
ever, ttie  repayment  of  ttie  loan  and  tfie  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  replacement  costs  of 
the  project  must  be  tied  to  a  guaranteed 
stream  of  revenues  for  tfie  use  of  tfie  facility. 

The  interest  rate  on  tfie  toan  is  based  upon 
the  cost  of  txxrowing  funds  and  tfie  corpora- 
tion's administrative  costs.  Interest  rates  may 
be  reduced  across  ttie  board  through  a  direct 
appropriation  by  Congress.  This  autfiority  is  to 
t)e  usisd  wtien  high  interest  rates  woukJ  make 
the  cost  of  kjans  from  ttie  corporation  an  inor- 
dinate burden  on  borrowers. 
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The  corporation  may  only  approve  toans 
ttiat  fiave  tfie  approval  of  ttie  Governor  of  a 
partcipating  State.  The  board  stiall  ensure 
tfiat  ttie  project  is  technically  feasiile  and  that 
awards  are  made  on  ttie  basis  of  competitive 
bidding.  Ttie  corporation  is  granted  furtfier 
powers  to  audit  tfie  borrower's  compliance 
with  the  loan  requirements  and  to  take  reme- 
dial actions. 

DEFAULTS 

In  the  event  of  a  default  on  the  loan  by  a 
State  and  local  Government,  fialf  of  ttie 
amount  of  the  default  would  be  cfiarged 
against  tfie  State's  reserves.  A  State  may  re- 
plenish its  reserves  within  2  years,  but  after 
that  time,  the  amount  of  potential  loans  in  the 
future  woukJ  be  sutKtantiaIfy  reduced.  Tfie  re- 
serves are  vitally  important  for  maintaining  the 
creditworthiness  of  tfie  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  complete  answer  to  ttie  financing  of  our  in- 
frastructure needs,  tx;t  it  can  t)e  an  important 
step  in  addressing  a  large  part  of  tfie  prot)tem 
The  setting  of  pnonties  rests  with  ttie  States. 
Altfiough  the  Federal  Govemment  will  be  en- 
gaging in  a  new  credit  lending  activity,  several 
provisions  in  tfie  bill  contain  strong  assurances 
that  loan  guarantees  to  bond  investors  carry 
as  little  risk  as  possitile  against  loan  defaults 
I  believe  tfiat  this  legislation  will  provide  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  address  the  grow- 
ing Infrastiicture  cnsis  in  tfie  years  ahead  in 
a  cost  effective  manner. 


CONGRESSMAN  TED  WEISS 

STATEMENT         ON         REPEALLING 
GRAMM-RUDMAN 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  infro- 
ducing  legislation  ttiat  repeals  tfie  Gramnv 
RLidman  Balanced  Budget  Act  It  is  time  Corv 
gress  admit  to  the  American  people  that 
GramrrvRudman  is  a  total  failure.  It  fias  not 
reduced  the  Federal  detJt.  In  fact,  Federal 
txxjget  defcits  fiave  persisted  and  ttie  overall 
Federal  debt  has  burgeoned  since  tfie  law 
was  passed. 

Gramm-Rudman  fias  only  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing license  to  txxJget  gimmickry.  The  law 
should  be  repealed  so  ttiat  ttie  public  is  not 
subject  to  tfie  massive  cuts  mandated  t)y  ttie 
law.  A  copy  of  this  legislation  is  printed  bek}w 
H.R  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  REPEAl. 

Subject  to  section  2,  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emerg-ency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1966 
I  title  n  of  Public  Law  9&-177)  is  repealed,  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 
SEC.  i  EXCEPTION. 

Sections  261  and  272  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(and  section  275  of  such  Act  to  the  extent 
tliat  it  relates  to  those  sections)  shall  not  be 
included  In  or  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such 
Act  under  section  1.  and  shall  be  effective  as 
though  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


January  3,  1991 


honoring  rabbi  and  mrs 
p:i)Gar  gluck 

HON.  BENJAMIIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  this  weekerxj  the 
Hetxew  Academy  (or  Special  Children  is  hon- 
OfiDg  a  very  fine  couple  who  have  t)een  an  m- 
sptraticn  to  all  ot  us 

Rabtx  Edgar  Gluck  arxJ  hts  wite.  Freide. 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  ttie  principle  of 
doing  good  (or  others 

Rabtn  Edgar  Gluck  has  served  m  so  many 
significant  rotes  that  space  prohibits  listing 
them  here  As  a  liaison  between  our  New  York 
Hasstdtc  communities  and  our  government  o( 
ficials,  he  is  well  Known  as  an  articulate 
spokesperson  tor  ttie  desires  and  r>eeds  o! 
tfiat  communrty 

It  IS  taken  (or  granted  in  New  York  that 
nothing  ever  transpires  in  our  Hassidtc  com- 
munrties  wittx>ut  Ratibi  Gluck  s  knowledge, 
and  usually,  concurrence 

Rabbi  Gluck  previously  served  as  assistant 
commissioner  (or  community  affairs  in  tfie 
New  York  State  Division  o(  Youth  As  a  youth 
officer.  Rabbi  Gluc>  has  devoted  a  major  part 
of  his  life  to  our  young  people  Recognising 
ttiat  our  youth  are  our  greatest  asset  (or  the 
future.  Rabbi  Gluck  and  Mrs  Freide  Gluck 
fiave  dedicated  ttieir  lives  to  leaching  our 
young  people  to  lead  prcxluctive  careers  They 
have  accomplished  this  laudable  goal  through 
programs  to  teach  our  young  people  to  ex- 
pend tfieir  time  productively,  and  also  through 
tt>eir  own  personal  example 

Rabbi  Gluck's  skill  led  him  to  be  appointed 
to  New  York  City  positions  under  three  dif- 
ferent mayors — John  V  Lindsay.  Abraham 
Beame,  and  Edward  Koch  In  each  o(  his 
many  New  YorV  City  governmental  roles, 
Rabbt  Gluc>  demonstrated  care  and  concern 
for  the  neighborfK)ods  which  make  up  "the  Big 
Appie  " 

Rabtx  Gluck  was  later  aptKjinte<l  by  Gov- 
ernor Cuomo  as  assistant  to  the  supenntend- 
ent  of  tfie  New  York  State  Polce  lor  Commu- 
nity Affairs  In  ttial  capacity,  Rat)b»  Gluck  has 
been  an  outstantling  liaison  with  our  law  erv- 
torcement  community 

Mr  Speaker,  our  colleague  in  the  other 
Chamber,  tfie  gentleman  from  New  York.  Sen 
ator  D'Amato,  will  t>e  presenting  Rabbi  and 
Mrs  Gluck  with  an  award  of  appreciation  on 
t)efialf  of  the  Hetxew  Academy  for  Special 
Children  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  loin  with 
HASC  in  saluting  this  truly  remarkat)le  couple 


TRIBUTE  TO  MLLLIE  JEFFREY 

HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KKl'HK.sKNTATIVES 
t'hwfdtiy .  Jariuary  3.  1991 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  a  disfinguish€>d  individual.  Ms 
Millie  Jeffrey  Ms  Jeffrey  is  being  honored  for 
her  years  of  service  to  Wayne  State  Univer- 
srty 

J.B.  Dixson,  a  Detroit  area  communications 
executive,  has  said  ot  Millie,  "she's  kind  ot  like 


a  saint,  so  nobody  wants  to  say  anything  too 
cotorful  atXHJt  her  "  She  has  become  a  pari  of 
the  city  of  Detrort's  soul  She  fias  helped  de- 
fine Detroit  in  a  hopeful  and  optimistx;  way 
and  has  done  it  in  a  manner  few  ottiers  couki 
Her  idealistic  attitude  countertMlanced  with  her 
generous  spint.  have  earned  her  ttie  respect 
of  an  entire  metropolitan  area 

As  Millie  nxives  on  from  the  Board  of  Gov 
ernors  at  Wayne  Slate  University,  her  progres- 
sive polrtics  have  made  a  lasting  impact  on 
the  scfxx)!  she  has  cared  so  much  about  She 
has  genuinely  cared  atxxjt  tfie  students  She 
also  cares  about  justice  and  she  has  fought 
tor  txjth  with  passion  and  vigor 

Millie  has  devoted  her  life  to  tfie  critical  is 
sues  of  our  time  worker's  rights,  women's 
rights,  civil  rights  and  peace.  |ust  to  name  a 
tew  While  ottiers  may  have  drifted  into  apa- 
thy, she  has  never  given  up  the  fight  tor  wtvat 
she  knows  is  right  The  students  of  Wayne 
State  have  t)een  fortunate  to  have  the  exan> 
pie  of  her  lifetime  ot  vigorous  commitment 

I  am  proud  to  consider  Millie  a  friend  of 
mine  and  wish  her  ttie  t)est  o(  luck  She  has 
set  a  high  standard  (or  others  to  (oilow  and 
will  long  be  remembered  as  a  true  fnend  of 
our  community 


THE  LTNEMPLOYMENT  TAX  AND 
RELIGIOUS  SCHOOLS 


THE  ECONOMIC  STATUTE  OF 
REPOSE  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHllZE 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  SCHULZE  Mr  Speaker,  our  Nation 
continues  to  be  confronted  by  a  crisis  of  as- 
tounding proportions,  a  crisis  which  is  hidden 
to  our  citizens  m  tfie  cost  of  consumer  goods, 
services  and  transportation  This  crisis  is  also 
leading  to  lost  |obs  and  making  America  less 
competitive  m  world  markets.  The  cnsis  I  am 
reternng  to  is  product  liatstlity 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  ad- 
dress one  particular  segment  of  the  product  li- 
ability crisis,  the  need  (or  a  basic  statue  of  lim- 
itations or.  in  this  case,  a  statute  of  repose 
The  bill  IS  targeted  to  help  manutacturers  o( 
equipment  and  machinery  avoid  lawsuits  when 
the  products  ttiey  sell  wear  out  over  time 
through  normal  use  Today,  a  manutacturer 
remains  \\abke  even  wfien  the  product  causing 
in|ury  has  outlived  its  normal  economic  lite 
and  tieen  resold,  repaired,  worn-out,  or  even 
altered  by  its  user 

The  Economic  Statute  of  Repose  Act  is  a 
simple  and  straightforward  measure  It  limits 
manufacturer  liatxiity  on  a  pioduct  to  the  eco- 
nomic life  or  depreciable  period  tor  that  prod- 
uct under  section  158(g)  o(  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  This  measure  will  eliminate  many 
frivolous  lawsuits  and  relieve  manufacturers  of 
burdensome,  costly  and  undeserved  liatxlity 
insurance  costs  However,  it  will  continue  to 
allow  in|ured  citizens  to  sue  responsitile  par- 
ties which,  in  many  cases,  are  those  who 
maintain  or  resell  manufactured  products 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Statute 
of  Repose  Act.  a  strong  and  necessary  step 
forward  m  addressing  our  hidden  domestic  cri- 
sis, product  liatnlrty 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jariuary  3.  1991 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  designed  to  end  an  inequity 
tfiat  currently  exists  in  our  Tax  Code  The 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  [FUTA]  ex- 
empts certain  churches  and  religious  organiza- 
tions operated  by  churches  from  having  to  pay 
State  unemployment  taxes  This  exemption 
extends  to  schools  which  are  directly  operated 
by  churcties  Although  scfiools  operated  by 
churcties  are  exempt,  there  is  a  class  of  reli- 
gious schools  which  IS  presently  not  exempt— 
scfiools  which.  I  believe,  in  equity  and  fair- 
ness, and  for  constitutional  reasons,  deserve 
this  exemption 

The  scfiools  in  this  nonexempt  class  are  re- 
ligious scfiools  which  are  not  operated  by 
churcfies.  txit  are  instead  operated  by  lay 
txiards  of  tseiievers  These  schools  are  as  per 
vasively  religious  as  the  church-operated 
schools  Indeed,  nonchurch  religious  schools 
would  not  exist  except  lor  their  religious  mis- 
sion and  are.  in  every  way  except  church  affili- 
ation, religiously  indistinguishable  from  exempt 
schools  It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
schools  constitute  about  20  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  Protestant  evangelical 
schools  in  the  country,  and  that,  tn  addition. 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  other  Protestant  schools 
tall  into  this  category 

Simply  put.  these  schools  should  not  have 
lo  tiear  the  burden  ot  the  FUTA  tax  Tfiese 
schools  are  for  all  intent  and  purpose  tfie 
same  as  church  operated  schools  Not  ex- 
empting such  schools  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional questions  with  respect  to  tfie  free  exer- 
cise and  establishment  clauses  of  the  first 
amendment  as  well  as  tfie  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  1 4th  amendment  Although  an 
effort  was  made  to  bring  this  issue  tiefore  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Court  did  not  reach  the 
merits  and  dismissed  the  case  on  other 
grounds  Recognizing  the  constitutional  issues 
involved,  the  US  Department  of  Latxir  de- 
ferred tfie  initiation  of  conformity  proceedings 
for  roughly  2  years  against  States  which  ex- 
empt tfiese  schools  from  State  unemployment 
tax  until  the  constitutional  issue  is  definitively 
resolved  "  Ttie  constitutional  issue  has  yet  to 
be  resolved  and  tfie  Department  of  LatxDr  fias 
since  started  enforcing  its  interpretation  of  the 
law 

My  legislation  will  clanfy  this  issue  once  and 
(or  all  by  simply  amending  tfie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  provide  that  service  pierformed 
for  an  elementary  or  secondary  scfiool  oper- 
ated primarily  for  religious  purposes  is  exempt 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  tax.  I  believe 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  will  find  rein 
gious  schools  m  tfieir  districts  that  fall  into  this 
nonexempt  category,  and.  moreover,  will  find 
that  these  schools  merit  equilatile  and  con- 
stitutional treatment 
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AID  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  BREAST 
CANCER  EPIDEMIC 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Ms  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  tfie 
fight  to  nd  our  Nation  of  a  killer.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislabon  to  boost  the  Natiof«l  Cancer 
Institute's  effort  to  find  a  cure  for  breast  can- 
cer. The  scourge  of  breast  cancer  fias 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  our  Nation.  In 
1990.  144.CKX3  women  in  the  United  States 
were  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  and 
43,000  died  of  this  disease.  One  in  ten  Amer- 
ican women  will  tie  diagnosed,  at  some  point 
in  tfieir  life,  as  fiaving  breast  cancer.  Early  de- 
tection can  be  crucial,  but  what  is  needed  is 
a  cure.  According  to  the  Federal  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  tfie  death  rate  (or  victims  has 
increased  24  percent  between  1 979  and  1 986. 

Some  minor  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
search  for  a  cure,  txit  many  new  leads  cannot 
be  cunentty  explored.  Most  of  the  S74  million 
budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1 989  tor  breast  cancer 
at  ttie  National  Cancer  Institute,  was  directed 
to  treatment  and  clinical  tnals.  While  this  worV 
is  also  essential,  relatively  little  is  left  for  basic 
research  and  etiology.  To  adequately  follow  up 
on  leads  to  a  possible  cure,  at  least  S25  mil- 
lion in  addibonal  funds,  earmarked  to  basic  re- 
search IS  needed.  As  Dr.  Marc  Lippnnan  of 
Georgetown's  Vincent  Lomtiardi  Cancer  Cen- 
ter recentfy  testified  before  the  House  Select 
Aging  Committee,  an  annual  boost  of  this  size 
over  the  next  5  years  woukj  radrcally  alter  the 
way  we  treat  breast  cancer  in  our  Nation.  For 
instance,  recent  studies  suggest  that  a  gene 
fias  been  isolated  which  can  indicate  a  genetic 
predisposition  to  breast  cancer.  My  legislation 
v^ll  provide  the  National  Cancer  Institute  with 
a  needed  boost  to  fxjrsue  such  leads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  expected  deaths  ot 
43.000  American  women  this  year,  the  inci- 
dence of  breast  cancer  fias  reacfied  a  aisis 
proportion.  An  additional  S25  millkxi  in  funding 
for  breast  cancer  research  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  a  chance  to  advance  a  cure.  Currentty. 
only  one  out  ot  every  six  appro'^ed  grants  at 
NCI  gets  funded. 

Breast  cancer  Is  not  solely  an  issue  for 
women.  Breast  cancer  uproots  and  bankrupts 
families,  orphans  chikjren,  and  wkJoiws 
spouses.  All  of  us  know  ot  someone  wtxjse 
life  fias  been  derupted  by  this  killer.  Tfie  sci- 
entific  community  is  on  the  rigfit  track,  but 
more  resources  are  needed  to  finish  tfie  job. 
I  urge  all  ot  my  colleagues  to  join  in  tfie  figfit 
and  cosponsor  this  legislatk>n. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jim's  contribubons  during  nxxe  tlian  two 
decades  of  public  service  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  From  serving  as  one  ot  my  home- 
town ot  Simi  Valley's  first  city  council  menv 
bers  to  his  time  as  a  legislative  assistant  in 
Sacramento  to  his  tenure  on  the  board  ot  su- 
pervisors, he  has  been  an  innovator  and  a 
leader. 

Pertiap>s  most  importantly,  Jim  has  always 
remembered  that  tie  was  in  office  to  serve  tfie 
taxpayers.  He  was  always  seeking  ways  to 
make  government  more  cost  effective  and  to 
provide  essential  services  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  That  stance  didn't  always  win  him 
popularity  contests  with  some  special  inter- 
ests, but  fie  was  very  popular  with  the  voters, 
who  overwfielmlngly  re-elected  him  twice. 

And,  Jim  can  leave  tfie  board  knowing  that 
while  many  California  counties  are  in  senous 
finanaal  difficulty.  Ventura  County  remains  fis- 
cally sound,  with  a  reputation  ot  being  one  of 
the  best  managed  counties  in  Califomia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  saluting  Jim  Dougherty  for  his  many  ac- 
complishments, and  tor  wishing  him  well  as  fie 
leaves  government  service.  He  is  a  public 
servant  who  has  truly  made  a  difference. 


SALUTE  TO  JIM  DOUGHERTY 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEaV 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
fiorxH  a  good  friend  and  an  outstarKing  local 
official,  Ventura  County  Supervisor  Jim 
Dougherty,  wfxj  officially  retires  on  Monday 
after  12  years  of  service. 
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pkjyers.  Many  employers  use  ttie  TJTC  incerv 
five  as  a  t>asis  to  reach  out  to  groups  that  tfiey 
woukJ  otfierwise  never  seek  to  find  emptoy- 
ees.  This  affirmative  etfcxt  means  that  many 
secure  emptoyment  that  wittxxit  ttie  existence 
ot  TJTC  wouW  have  been  passed  over  or  ig- 
nored. Employers  knowing  ttiey  will  receive  a 
credit  tor  part  of  the  wages  paid  a  person  are 
more  willing  to  take  time  and  effort  to  train 
tfiose  from  tfiese  groups  ttiat  tfiey  migfit  otfier- 
wise ignore.  Empkiyers  are  often  more  patient 
with  TJTC  employees  so  many  of  wfiom  are 
inner  city  youth  with  little  or  no  job  skills  or 
good  work  place  fiatiits.  A  large  number  of 
TJTC  emptoyees  are  physcalty  fiandicapped 
individuals  who  )ust  need  some  time  and  corv 
sideration  as  they  adapt  to  tfie  opportunities 
they  are  given.  Once  tfie  fiandicapped  are 
given  a  chance  they  become  among  ttie  most 
dependable,  loyal  and  stable  emptoyees.  But. 
witlTout  the  TJTC  many  of  tfiese  people  wouW 
be  economical ty  impossitite  to  hire. 

Surely  rt  is  more  efficient  to  spend  our 
scarce  resources  by  empkDying  disadvantaged 
youth  and  the  handicapped  tfian  running  the 
nsk  tfiat  many  of  tfiem  will  end  up  going 
through  the  revolving  door  of  tfie  criminal  jus- 
tice or  health  care  system  costing  tfie  Nation 
millions  ot  dollars. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PER- 
MANENTLY EXTEND  SECTIONS  51 
AND  52  OF  THE  INTERNAL  REV^E- 
NUE  CODE.  THE  TARGETED  JOBS 
TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  CHARIIS  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  tiill  to  [permanently  extend  sections 
51  and  52  ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  [TJ^C]  has 
been  in  effect  since  1979  and  has  been  re- 
newed seven  times.  Each  time  Congress  fias 
been  convinced  tfiat  this  program  fias  suc- 
cessfully encouraged  employers  to  reach  out 
tor  emptoyees  from  tfie  targeted  groups  that 
fiave  tourid  rt  difficutt  to  secure  training  and 
emptoyment.  In  fact,  over  4'/fe  million  Ameri- 
cans from  groupis  who  tiave  piroblems  entering 
the  work  force  have  t)een  employed  through 
TJTC. 

TJTC  employees  include  recipients  ot  wel- 
fare. SSI  and  general  assistance;  unemployed 
youth;  Vietnam-era  veterans;  tfie  physically 
and  mentally  disat)led;  ex-felons  and  coopera- 
tive educatton  students.  By  tiecoming  part  of 
work  force,  they  fiave  reduced  Govemment 
expendrtures  for  welfare,  SSI,  unemptoyment 
insurarx»,  food  stamps,  disatnlrty  payments, 
Medtoaid  and  Incarceration. 

In  tfie  face  ot  the  emerging  recession  it  Is 
now  more  important  tfian  ever  to  provkje  in- 
centives to  errptoyers  to  hire  from  these  tar- 
geted groups.  In  fact,  before  tfie  onset  ot  the 
recesston  tfie  unemptoyment  rate  for  tfiose  in 
the  targeted  groups  were  well  in  excess  ot  the 
population  at  large.  I  imagine  tfiat  it  will  grow 
with  the  growth  in  the  unemployment  rate. 

The  TJTC  has  been  a  success.  The  evi- 
dence shows  that  over  the  years  a  positive 
pattern  has  emerged  among  many  major  em- 


SOLDIERS-  AND  SAILORS'  CrV'IL 
RELIEF  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1990 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OK  SE«!  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  amending  tfie  SokJiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  ot  1940  to  enhance  tfie 
protection  for  members  ot  the  Armed  Forces 
on  active  duty,  including  members  of  tfie  Re- 
serve components  ot  tfie  Armed  Forces, 

When  a  reservist  is  called  into  active  duty, 
his  earnings  may  tie  reduced  by  a  consider- 
able amount.  As  a  result,  ttie  reservist  may 
not  be  atjie  to  meet  his  car,  mortgage,  or  per- 
sonal loan  payments. 

Many  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  ttie  Sol- 
diers' and  Saitors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to 
protect  tfie  reservists'  interests  wfien  tfiey 
were  called  into  active  duty. 

The  one  area  Congress  overlooked  was 
rent.  While  Congress  did  include  a  provisKxi 
under  tfie  fiousing  sectkxi  of  the  Sokiers'  and 
Saikxs'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1 940.  to  protect  ind^ 
viduals  from  being  evicted. 

The  current  legislation  will  only  px'Otect  ttie 
reservists  dependents  from  tieing  evicted  as 
long  as  ttie  rent  does  not  exceed  $150  per 
month,  and  tfie  landtord  can  evict  tfie  depend- 
ents within  3  monttis. 

My  legislatkxi  woukJ  adjust  the  $150  rent 
ceiling  upward  to  $600,  and  tfie  rent  limitation 
virill  be  increased  by  a  percentage  equal  to  tfie 
cost  of  living  adjustment  for  retired  members 
of  tfie  armed  services  on  December  i  of  each 
year. 

Addittonalty.  ttie  larxJkxd  will  not  be  able  to 
evict  the  reservist  or  his  family  dunng  the 
service  person's  actrve  duty. 

Under  ttie  present  laws,  reservists  are  expe- 
nencing  difficulty  in  meetng  high  rent  pay- 
ments. 
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Take  tor  example  a  reservist  who  is  making 
$60,000  a  year,  has  a  wife  and  three  children 
When  that  reservist  is  called  into  active  duty 
h«s  salary  can  be  reduced  up  to  bO  percent 
How  s  he  gotng  to  continue  paying  his  rent 
and  supporting  his  farrMly  while  he  is  on  active 
duty'' 

The  SoWiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Rehet  Act 
Amendments  ol  '990  protects  reservists  who 
canrx)t  make  the  high  rent  payments  by  plac- 
ing a  stay  on  their  lease,  as  long  as  the  re- 
servist IS  on  active  duty  tor  more  ttian  30 
days 

Dunng  Ihe  period  that  a  stay  is  placed  upon 
the  lease,  the  reservist  would  have  to  pay  an 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  reservist  and  the 
landlord,  which  will  correspond  to  the  sum  ot 
any  base  allowance  tor  quarters  and  vanable 
housing  to  which  ttv  reservist  is  entitled  to 
while  he  is  on  active  duty 

The  amount  o(  agreed  rent  that  is  unpaid 
dunng  ttie  period  ol  active  duty  will  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  o(  6  percent  and  will  be  repaid 
in  equal  rrwnthly  installments,  titHjinning  1 
month  after  the  termination  ot  the  period  of  ac- 
tive duty,  and  to  be  paid  over  a  period  equal 
to  'our  times  the  number  ot  months  the  reserv- 
ist was  on  active  duty 

To  all  my  colleagues  that  share  my  concern 
ttiat  the  reservists  may  suffer  financial  hard- 
ship when  called  to  active  duty,  I  urge  you  to 
cosponsof  this  measure  and  send  a  clear 
message  to  our  Nation's  reservists  ttiat  their 
tiard  work  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  RecX)RO  the  full 
text  ot  my  btll  lor  review  by  my  colleagues. 

H  R 
Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  0/  Kep- 
resentativei  of  the  United  States  0/  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

ThJs  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "SoldierB" 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amendmenta  of 
1991  " 

SEC.  1.  STK»:Nt;THK.MN<;  THE  UMITATION  ON 
THK  AITH<;R1TY  Til  FVKT  DEI'KMV 
E.NTS  OF  MF.MHKHN  (IK  T>ll:  AHMKI) 
FORCES  t-KOM  RE.NTAL  HOI  SI.Mi 

Section  30(K1)  of  tlie  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (50  US  C  App  530<1)) 
la  amended— 

il)  by  stnklnR  out  "SISO"  and  Inserttnir  In 
lieu  thereof  "jeoO':  and 

i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followlnK  new 
sentence  "Effective  on  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  rent  limitation  on  the  application 
of  this  section  shall  tie  Increased  by  the  same 
percent  by  which  the  retired  pay  of  a  mem 
ber  or  former  memtwr  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is 
Increased  for  that  year  under  section 
1401aibi(2)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code" 

SEC  a.  SPECIAL  EVICTION  RULES  FOR  MEMBERS 
OK    A     RESERVE     COMPONENT    OR 
I>KK£I)  TO  ACTIVE  1)1  TV 
Section    300    of    itie    Soiaiers     anU    Sailor;* 

Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (50  U  S  C   App.  530i  Is 

amended 

I I  >  In  paraicraph  (2).  by  Insertlntf  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence 
"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence.  In 
the  case  of  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  Is  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  a  perlo<l  of  more  than  30  days,  the 
stay  authorized  by  the  preceding  sentence 
may  be  ordered  for  the  period  specified  In 
section  204  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■•(5)  A  memtier  of  a  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  PorcM  who  is  ordered  to  active 
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duty  for  a  perKxi  of  more  than  30  days  and 
who  receives  a  stay  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  pay  as  rent  during  the  period  of 
that  stay  an  amount  equal  to  the  agreed  rent 
that  corresponds  to  that  period  or  the  sum  of 
any  tjaslc  allowance  for  quarters  and  vari- 
able housing  allowance  to  which  the  member 
is  entitled  during  that  period  under  sections 
403  and  403a  of  title  37.  United  States  Code. 
whichever  is  lesser  The  amount  of  the 
agreed  rent  that  Is  unpaid.  If  any.  during  the 
period  of  active  duty  of  the  memtier  shall 
()ear  interest  at  a  rate  of  six  percent  per 
annum  and  shall  be  repaid  In  equal  monthly 
Installments.  t>eg1nntng  one  month  after  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  active  duty, 
over  a  period  equal  to  four  times  the  numtier 
of  months  of  active  duty  of  the  member.". 
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STUDENT  LOAN  DEFERMENT 
LEGISLATION 


REINTROI)i;CTI()N  OF  THE 
DIVERSITY  IN  MEDIA  ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  CARDLSS  COLUNS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1973.  Ifie  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion (FCC]  adopted  internal  policies  designed 
to  increase  diversity  in  the  ownership  of 
broadcast  entities  Dunng  the  late  seventies 
and  early  eighties,  these  policies  helped  add 
significantly  to  the  number  ol  women-  and  mi- 
nority-owned broadcast  stations  However,  in 
1985  the  FCC's  minority  preference  policies 
were  called  into  question  in  the  courts,  the 
Commission  suspended  all  license  applica- 
tions and  pending  cases  where  minority  prel- 
erences  were  involved  and  sought  to  disman- 
tle their  own  polcies  The  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  these  policies  was  in  doubt  tor 
several  years,  but  last  year,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  FCC's  policies  giv- 
ing preference  to  minorities  m  the  sale  of 
broadcast  stations  Trie  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  will  codify  these  policies  and 
make  them  a  part  ot  our  Federal  laws 

The  FCC's  distress  sale  pxDiicy  and  the  com- 
parative hearing  enhancement  credit  are  two 
of  the  three  most  important  components  of  ef- 
lorts  to  increase  broadcast  entity  ownership 
opportunities  for  minorities  Minority  ownership 
IS  perhaps  the  most  important  element  .n  pro- 
viding diversity  in  bfoadcast  programming  and 
viewpoints  Diversity  is  a  long  established  goal 
in  US  telecommunications  policy  It  stems 
from  our  strong  belief  m  tfie  right  to  free 
speech  arxl  the  principHe  thiat  minority 
groups — both  numerical  and  ethnic — have  a 
right  to  tiave  tfieir  viewpoints  heard  Further 
diversity  of  ownership  of  the  broadcast  media 
is  vital  to  gaming  a  broad  spectrum  ol  views 
on  oof  Nation's  airwaves  Television  and  radio 
ptay  a  dominant  role  m  informing  the  American 
public  of  news  events  and  stxaping  their  per- 
ceptions of  peopte  If  minorities  and  women  do 
not  have  access  to  tr>ese  mass  media  facili- 
ties— and  without  ownership,  they  often 
(Jon't — they  have  no  realistic  chance  ot  con- 
tnbuting  to  this  exchange  of  information  and 
views 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled,  it 
removes  Itie  uncertainty  of  the  validity  of  the 
two  poliaes.  it's  now  up  to  Congress  to  take 
the  next  logical  step  and  codify  them  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort 


REPEAL  THE  ACCUMULATED 
EARNINGS  TAX 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

•  •^  :lunois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    Jarjuary  3.  199! 

Mr  CRANE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  repeal  the  ac- 
cumulated earnings  tax  (AET]  as  it  applies  to 
widely  hekj  corporations 

The  accumulated  earnings  tax,  section  532 
ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  has  tieen  im- 
posed on  closely  held  corporations  that  a(xu- 
mulate  earnings  and  profits  (rather  than  pay 
them  out  as  dividends)  in  orijer  to  assist  their 
shareholders  m  avoiding  income  taxes  The 
1984  Deficit  Reduction  Act  made  the  accumu 
lated  earnings  tax  applicable,  for  the  first  time, 
to  widely  held  corporations  The  AET  was  an 
understandable  congressional  response  to  the 
formation  ol  investment  corporations  which 
were  created  lor  no  true  business  purpose  but 
were  simply  devised  to  take  advantage  of 
what  was  at  the  time  a  huge  disparity  between 
the  capital  gams  tax  rate  and  the  dividend  tax 
rate,  a  diflerence  which  no  longer  exists  How- 
ever attfx)ugh  this  concern  seemed  legitimate 
for  closely  held  corpxirations.  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  there  would  be  this  same  con- 
cern with  respect  to  manipulating  dividend  pwl- 
icy  in  a  widely  held  corporation 

Were  section  532(c)  simply  unnecessary,  I 
suppose  we  could  just  let  it  siay  on  the  books. 
However,  the  continued  existence  of  section 
532(c)  IS  actually  quite  harmful  to  the  decision 
making  process  o(  legitimate  companies.  Con- 
tinued application  ot  section  532(c)  to  widely 
held  corporations  means  that  the  IRS  will  be 
essentially  interfering  in  the  corporation's  deci- 
sion of  whether  or  no!  to  pay  a  dividend.  If  the 
board  of  directors  ot  a  corporation  tjelieves  ttie 
corporation  should  accumulate  funds  to  ex- 
pand, invest,  or  conduct  research  and  devel- 
opment, it  must  do  so  with  some  trepidation 
knowing  the  iRS  may  invoke  the  accumulated 
earnings  tax  Because  of  the  continued  threat 
of  the  applicatxlity  of  the  accumulated  earn- 
ings tax  to  widely  held  corporations,  there  may 
tie  a  tendency  for  corporations  to  pay  divi- 
dends even  when  corporate  resources  should 
be  accumulated  lor  other  purposes 

Whether  the  IRS  is  applying  tt>e  AET  with 
the  intention  of  collecting  it  or  whether  the  irrv 
position  of  the  AET  is  used  as  a  t>argaining 
Chip  to  resolve  other  issues,  the  effect  is  the 
same — unnecessary  and  harmful  interference 
in  decisions  that  are  t)est  left  to  the  corpora- 
tion We  need  to  free  corporate  directors  from 
the  prospect  ol  the  AET  and  encourage  com- 
panies to  make  capital  investments  m  order  to 
grow  and  compete  in  the  future  This  Con- 
gress, at  the  very  least,  should  not  be  discour 
aging  corporations  from  retaining  capital  for  in- 
vestment purposes 

This  legislation  has  received  hearings  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Select 
Revenue  Measures,  and  it  is  my  hope  to  offer 
this  legislation  as  an  amerKlment  to  appro- 
pnate  legislation  m  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  1 02d  Congress  I  believe 
this  legislation  makes  sense  and  hope  my  (xii- 
leagues  can  lend  their  support 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  in- 
troduced legislation  to  permit  the  deferral  of 
payments  on  federally-insured  student  loans 
dunng  professional  internships  and 
residencies,  regardless  of  duration.  I  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  dunng  the  101st  Congress  and 
It  was  cosponsored  by  over  100  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

This  legislation  is  necessitated  by  changes 
made  last  year  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  (PL.  101-239)  in 
the  deferment  provisions  of  title  iV  of  the  Higfv 
er  Education  Act.  That  legislation  prohibits 
medical  residents  from  being  classified  as  stu- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  deferment  of  their 
loan  repayment.  As  of  January  1,  1990,  medi- 
cal residents  and  other  students  engaged  in 
professional  internships  or  residencies  will  be 
eligit>le  for  deferment  of  Stafford,  SLS,  and 
Perkins  loans  for  a  penod  of  only  2  years. 
While  a  mandated  forbeararxje  provision  was 
agreed  to  m  the  Reconciliation  Act  that  will 
allow  a  borrower  the  pnvilege  of  delaying  re- 
payment and  capitalizing  tfie  added  interest 
costs,  medical  internships  and  residencies  can 
typically  last  for  3  to  7  years.  Under  current 
law.  once  a  borrower  has  exhausted  his  or  tier 
deferment  and  forbearance,  repayment  must 
begin  On  a  modest  stipend,  the  average  doc- 
tor in  training  cannot  afford  a  loan  payment  of 
S600  or  more  p>er  month. 

The  growing  debt  burden  of  professional 
students,  particularly  medical  doctors,  has 
reached  unprecedented  levels.  Eighty-one  per- 
cent of  1989  graduates  of  medcal  school 
were  indebted;  ttie  average  debt  of  these 
graduates  anxiunted  to  542,374;  29  percent  of 
this  graduating  class  had  debts  in  excess  of 
550,000.  Ninety-five  percent  of  1989  grad- 
uates of  osteopathic  medical  schools  were  in- 
debted; ttie  average  debt  of  these  graduates 
was  approximately  567,000;  64  percent  of  the 
1989  graduating  class  had  debts  in  excess  of 
550,000  and  20  percent  had  debts  exceeding 
5100,000.  Finally,  89  percent  of  1989  grad- 
uates of  dental  schools  were  indebted;  the  av- 
erage debt  of  these  graduates  was  543,300; 
32  percent  ot  this  graduating  class  tiad  debts 
in  excess  of  $50,000. 

Furthermore,  tfie  educational  indebtedness 
levels  of  underrepresented  minonty  graduates 
are  even  greater  than  they  are  among  irv 
debted  graduates  as  a  whole.  The  average 
debt  of  1988  underrepresented  minority  medi- 
cal school  graduates  was  544,897— $6,408 
above  ttie  nnean  for  all  Indebted  graduates 
that  year. 

This  legislation  I  offer  today  will  insure  that 
a  borrower  can  defer  repayment  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  internship/residency  training  penod. 
Without  ttiis  grant  of  deferment.  I  fear  many 
medical  students  will  opt  for  specialties  with 
short  residency  periods  or  forgo  additional 
training.  This  view  is  shared  by  the  American 
Mecfecal  Association,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Cotleges,  and  numerous  other 
nnedlcal  and  p)rofessk>nai  organizations  all  of 
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whom  endorse  this  bill.  I  have  also  received 
letters  of  endorsement  from  hundreds  of  medi- 
cal and  pxotessional  students  from  around  ttie 
nation. 

Representing  a  rural  area  I  am  concerned 
that  many  medical  students  who  might  otfier- 
wise  relocate  to  rural  America  will  instead  opt 
for  higher  paying  residencies  in  urtian  areas 
unless  the  current  limited  deferment  period  is 
extended.  Many  small  cities  across  the  coun- 
try cannot  even  attract  a  single  doctor.  Many 
rural  hospMtals  cannot  find  physicians  In  certain 
specialties.  Unless  we  change  current  law,  an 
already  significant  rural  health  crisis  care  will 
be  exacertated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  modest  and 
needed.  I  urge  you  and  my  other  colleagues 
to  study  the  bill,  which  is  repnnted  below,  and 
to  join  me  as  a  sponsor. 

H  R.— 

Be  It  enacted  63/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  0!  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

lai  FINDINGS. — Congress  finds  that— 

1 1 1  the  interest  subsidy  provided  borrowers 
of  title  IV  loans  during  periods  of  internship 
or  residency  is  critical  to  the  borrower's 
ability  to  complete  his  or  her  educational 
program; 

(2)  a  number  of  professional  degree  pro- 
R-rams  have  an  essential  postgraduate  train- 
ing component  that  can  last  from  one  to 
seven  or  more  years; 

i3i  health  professions  projrrams.  in  particu- 
lar, require  periods  of  postgraduate  training 
for  reasons  relating  to  qualification  to  prac- 
tice, licensure,  specialty  certification,  or  ac- 
cess to  hospital  privileges; 

(4)  the  educational  indebtedness  of  grad- 
uates of  professional  degree  programs  has 
reached  unprecedented  levels; 

1 5)  the  educational  indebtedness  levels  of 
underrepresented  minority  graduates  are 
even  greater  than  they  are  among  indebted 
graduates  as  a  whole; 

161  given  the  level  of  financial  support  pro- 
vided to  borrowers  in  postgraduate  training 
programs  (primarily  through  stipends  1,  debt 
levels  such  as  these  can  make  loan  repay- 
ment obligations  extremely  difficult  to 
meet; 

(71  growing  debt  burdens  may  discoursige 
pursuit  of  advanced  training,  adversely  af- 
fect career  choice,  create  Tinancial  barriers 
to  practicing  in  remote  locations,  and  exac- 
erbate minority  underrepresentation  in  cer- 
tain professions;  and 

(8 1  many  health  professional  graduates  who 
are  committed  to  caring  for  underserved 
community  find  this  career  path  infeasible 
in  light  of  their  enormous  debt  burdens  and 
the  inability  to  defer  their  loan  payments 
throughout  the  period  of  residency  training. 

ibi  F^URPOSE.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act- 
Ill  to  permit  the  deferral  of  payments  on 
student  loans  throughout  the  duration  of 
post-graduate  internships  and  residency  pro- 
grams; and 

(2)  to  ensure  that  loan  repayment  obliga- 
tions are  not  acting  as  a  disincentive  to  ad- 
vanced training  and  adversely  affecting  ca- 
reer choice  and  service  to  the  poor  and  un- 
derserved by  temporarily  alleviating  loan  re- 
payment requirements  for  txsrrowers  serving 
in  internship  and  residency  programs 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS. 

(ai  GSL  Program.— Section  428(b)(l)(M) 
ivii)  of  the  Higher  HMucation  Act  of  1965  (20 
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U.S.C.  1078(b)(l)(M)(vll))  l8  amended  by  stalk- 
ing "not  in  excess  of  two  years'". 

(bi  FISL  Program.— Section  427(a)(2KCl 
(vii)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
U.S.C.  1078(b)(lKM)(vll)l  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing  'not  in  excess  of  two  years"' 

(ci  NDSL  Program— Section  464(cH2)(A!  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C. 
10e7dd(c)(2)(A)i  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  following:  "The  period  during  which  re- 
payment may  be  deferred  by  reason  of  clause 
(vii  shall  not  exceed  2  years  " 

SEC.  S.  EFTECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  i  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  loans  made 
under  the  Higher  Eiducation  Act  of  1965  tie- 
fore,  on.  or  after  that  date. 


LEGISLATION  TO  RESTORE  SOCLAl. 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr,  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981.  ttie  Presi- 
(jent  and  the  Congress  broke  a  long  standing 
contract  with  ttie  American  people.  In  ttie 
wake  of  a  taix  bonanza  for  ttie  wealthy  and  an 
unprecedented,  (jestabilizing  military  buikJup, 
Sodal  Security  benefits  were  reduced  and  in 
many  Instances  eliminated.  Through  this  ac- 
tion, ttie  Reagan  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters in  Congress  exhibited  a  comptete  dis- 
regard for  the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  ekJer- 
ly,  the  disabled  and  their  families,  and  ttie  wid- 
owed and  orphaned. 

It  is  time  to  redress  ttie  damage  wrought 
upon  this  Nation's  Social  Security  Program. 
Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  restore 
three  of  the  most  Important  benefits  ttiat  were 
cut  in  1981.  Specifically,  these  bills  woukj  re- 
store student  benefits,  restore  parents'  bene- 
fits for  those  canng  for  children  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  restore  ttie  lump-sum  death 
benefit  for  all  beneficiaries. 

Before  1981.  the  Social  Security  student 
tienefit  compensated  dependent  students  at- 
tending college  or  vocational  school  for  loss  of 
inconne  due  to  ttie  death,  rebrerrient,  or  dis- 
ability of  their  parents.  This  important  benefit 
helped  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
for  those  students  wtx)  couW  not  rely  on  ttier 
parents  during  ttiose  critical  few  years.  Work- 
ers wtio  earned  this  insurance  recognized  and 
appreciated  its  value  in  safeguarding  ttie  edu- 
catkjnal  and  emptoyment  future  of  ttieir  chil- 
dren. 

Foltowing  ttie  1981  cuts,  these  benefits 
were  progressively  phased  out  until  1985, 
wtien  they  were  comptetely  eliminated.  The 
elimination  of  ttie  student  benefit  tias  inflcted 
incak:ulable  hardships  on  ttiose  students  wtio 
are  least  able  to  overcome  ttiem.  Prior  to  the 
enacted  cuts,  approximately  800,000  student 
beneficiaries  received  an  average  of  $3,000 
per  year  in  benefits.  The  cuts  have  imperiled 
ttie  opportunity  for  ttiese  chikJren  to  advance 
and  to  succeed  in  adulttiood  by  impeding,  and 
in  some  cases  destroying,  ttieir  ability  to  pur- 
sue higtier  education. 

Ttie  second  bill  I  am  reintroducing  would  re- 
store benefits  paid  eittier  to  a  mottier  or  a  fa- 
ttier caring  for  an  entitled  child  up  to  age  18 
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As  a  result  of  the  1 98 1  Reconoliatxxi  Ad.  this 
important  benefit  only  appltes  through  a  child's 
16th  tJMlhday  It  is  no  secret  that  most  children 
tietween  the  ages  o(  1 6  and  1 8  are  compleUng 
their  high  school  education  and  depend  on 
ttieir  parents  to  support  ttiem  in  light  ol  this 
fact,  rt  IS  difficult  to  fathom  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's rationale  tor  slashing  away  at  ttiis 
program 

This  cut  IS  but  another  example  ol  the  whit 
tling  away  of  Social  Security's  protection  tor 
families  ol  disabled,  retired,  or  deceased  work- 
ers raising  deperxJent  children  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  reassert  the  prionties  which  ex- 
isted tieiote  the  1981  cuts  and  support  my  ef- 
fort to  reinstate  this  artical  (benefit 

The  third,  and  final  bill  i  am  reintroducing 
woukj  restore  ttie  lump-sum  death  tienefit  in 
all  cases.  Following  the  1981  cuts,  this  S2?5 
tienefit  was  restricted  to  death  cases  where 
there  is  a  surviving  spouse  or  dependent  child 
This  t)enefit  is  no  longer  payat)le  to  other  lanv 
ily  members  such  as  a  sister,  aunt,  grand- 
parent, or  independent  child,  who  may  very 
well  t)e  ttie  ones  wtxj  assume  responsiNity  for 
bunal  expenses  Estimates  made  wtien  this 
cut  was  first  enacted  suggest  that  as  many  as 
4  8  million  people  have  been  denied  tienefits 
as  a  result  of  this  change 

The  lump-sum  death  (jenefit  is  a  small,  txjt 
integral,  part  of  the  Social  Secunty  Program 
Implemented  m  1935,  it  has  helped  to  ease 
the  txjrden  of  the  high  costs  of  funerals,  and 
has  given  peace  ol  mind  to  the  older  Ameri- 
cans wtx)  view  this  sum  as  critical  to  financing 
a  dignified  bunal  This  cut  was  a  shameful 
way  to  penalize  workers  and  their  families 
Full  funding  for  the  lump-sum  death  benefit 
should  be  promptly  restored 

The  Social  Security  system  does  not  survive 
on  ttie  tax  receipts  ol  American  workers  alone 
It  also  relies  on  the  continuing  support  and 
confidence  of  workers  and  their  families  By 
drastically  cutting  tjenefits  against  the  public 
will,  tt>e  previous  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters eroded  public  trust  in  the  Social  Secu 
rtty  system  and  in  the  Government  as  well 
We  can  not  continue  to  gamble  with  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  millions  ol  Americans  It  is 
essential  for  the  sake  of  these  people  and  for 
ttie  sake  of  the  Social  Secunty  system  as  a 
wtx>le  that  we  act  immediately 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  never  too  late  to  coned 
grave  mistakes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |Oin 
wrth  me  to  restore  tfiese  Social  Security  bene 
fits  to  the  people  wtxj  earned  ttiem  and  are 
entitled  to  tt>em 

The  txlls  follow 

ii  R  — 

Be  It  enacted  ^K  Che  Senate  and  House  of  Rev 
resenlatives  o/  the  ('nited  Statfs  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  Thai  la)  section  202(d)  of 
ttie  Social  Securlt.v  Act  Is  amended.  In  paj-a- 
grapha  UxB),  (IHEhU).  (1)(F)(1>.  (ImOkIIi. 
(6>(D)<1).  j6HEh1),  (7wA)  (In  four  places). 
(7)(B),  and  i7)(Di.  by  striking  out  ■fuU-Ume 
elementary  or  secondary  school  student" 
each  place  ll  appears  and  Insertlnft  In  lieu 
thereof  ■full  time  student' 

(b)(li  Section  202idi  »(  such  Act  is  further 
amended,  in  paraKraphs  (7)<A)  (in  two 
places).  i7)(B)  iln  three  places),  and  (7mD).  by 
strllclnK  out  "elementary  nr  secondary 
school  "  each  place  ll  appears  and  InsertlnK 
In  lieu  thereof  "educational  institution" 

(2)  Section  a02(d)(7)(A»  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended   by   striking  nul   "schools  In- 
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volved"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    "Insti- 
tutions involved" 

ic)  Subpar&grapti  iC'  of  section  202(d)(7)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(C)  An  ■educational  institution  is  di  a 
school  or  college  or  university  operated  or 
directly  supported  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  State  or  local  government  or  politi- 
cal Butxllvlslon  thereof,  or  dii  a  school  or 
college  or  university  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  State  or  accredited  by  a  State- 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accredit 
ing  agency  or  body,  or  lUU  a  non-accredited 
school  or  college  or  university  whose  credits 
are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than 
three  institutions  which  are  so  accredited, 
for  credit  on  the  same  tiasts  as  If  transferred 
fi-om  an  institution  so  accredited." 

(d)  Section  202(d)(7MDi  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "diploma  or 
equivalent  certificate  from  a  secondary 
school  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  iCxl))" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■degree  from  a 
four-year  college  or  university" 

(e)(1)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended,  in  paragraphs  (n(B)(l),  (1)(F)(I1). 
(1)(G)(111).  (6kDh11i.  i6)(Ei(1I),  and  (7)(Di.  by 
striking  out  'ig"  each  place  It  appears  In 
each  of  those  paragraphs  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof '^a' 

(21  Section  202(di(6)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•lAid)  Is  a  full-time  student  or  Is  under  a 
disability  las  defined  In  section  223(d)),  and 
(11)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  22.  or". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  child's  In- 
surance benefits  under  section  202(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  ending  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

H  R.  - 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Untied  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1   SHORT  TITIX. 

ThlsAct    may     tie    cited    as    the     "Social 

Security  Children  s  Benefits  Act  of  1991 

SBC-  1.  RESTORA'nON  FROM  AGE   1«  TO  AGE   18 

THE    AGE    OK    A    (  HII.l)    AT    WHICH 

CERTAIN      BENEFITS      ARE      TERMI 

NATCD. 

(a I  la  GENERAL.— Section  202(s)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■'the  age  of  16'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'the  age  of  18" 

lb)  CoNroRMiNO  Amendment  —The  heading 
of  section  202(8)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Over  Specified  Age'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".^ged  18  or  Over  ". 

SEC.  3.  EKFECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  bene- 
fits for  months  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  enacted. 

H.R.  - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  ol  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrnJC. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity l>ump-Sum  Death  Benefits  Act  of  1991  " 
SEC    r  RESTORA'nON  OF  IMI   PROVISIONS  FOR 
DETERMINING  ORDER  OP   PAYMENT 
OF  LCMP  SCM  DE.\TH  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  GENEIi.'iJ.  Section  202i  P  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended 

(1)  in  the  second  senu-nce.  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

"(1)  if  all  or  part  of  the  burial  expenses  of 
such   Insured   Individual   which  are   Incurred 
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by  or  through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral 
homes  re.malns  unpaid,  to  such  funeral  home 
or  funeral  homes  to  the  extent  of  such  un- 
paid expenses:  but  only  if  (A)  any  person  who 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  any  part  of  such  burial  expenses 
files  an  application,  prior  Ut  the  expiration 
of  2  years  after  the  date  of  death  of  such  In- 
sured individual,  requesting  that  such  pay- 
ment be  made  to  such  funeral  home  or  fu- 
neral homes,  or  (B)  at  least  90  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  date  of  death  of  such  in- 
sured individual  and  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  90  days  no  person  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  payment  of  any  such  bur- 
ial expenses; 

■■(2)  If  all  of  the  burial  expenses  of  such  in- 
sured individual  which  were  Incurred  by  or 
through  a  funeral  home  or  funeral  homes 
have  been  paid  (Including  payments  made 
under  paragraph  ili),  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the  ex- 
tent and  In  the  proportions  that  he  or  they 
shall  have  paid  such  burial  expenses, 

"(3)  If  the  body  of  such  Insured  Individual 
18  not  available  for  burial  but  expenses  were 
incurred  with  respect  to  such  individual  In 
connection  with  a  memorial  service,  a  me- 
morial marker,  a  site  for  the  marker,  or  any 
other  Item  of  a  kind  for  which  expenses  are 
customarily  incurred  in  connection  with  a 
death  and  such  expenses  have  been  paid,  to 
any  person  or  persons,  equitably  entitled 
thereto,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  proportions 
that  he  or  they  shall  have  paid  such  ex- 
penses; or 

'"(4)  If  any  part  of  the  amount  payable 
under  this  subsection  remains  after  pay- 
ments have  been  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs 1 1).  (2).  and  (3).  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, equitably  entitled  thereto,  to  the  ex- 
tent and  in  the  proportions  that  he  or  they 
shall  have  paid  other  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  burial  of  such  Insured  individual,  in 
the  following  order  of  priority;  (A)  expenses 
of  opening  and  closing  the  grave  of  such  in- 
sured Individual.  (Bi  expenses  of  providing 
the  burial  plot  of  such  insured  individual, 
and  (C)  any  remaining  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  burial  of  such  insured  individ- 
ual"; and 

"(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting 
after  "No  payment  "  the  following  "(except 
a  payment  authorized  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(11(A)  of  the  preceding  sentence)". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  216 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sutisectlon  (ci.  by  striking  out  "(ex- 
cept when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 202(1))"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(except  when  used  in  section  202(1))",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (gi.  by  striking  out  "(ex- 
cept when  used  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 202(1))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(except  when  used  in  section  202(1))". 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring  after 
the  month  in  which  '.hhs  .Act  is  enacted. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE TAX  AND  OTHER  INCEN- 
TIVES FOR  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANCa 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr    RANGEL    Mr    Speaker,   today   I   intro- 
duce legislation  to  pirowJe  tax  and  ott>er  in- 
centives  for    Enterpfise   Zones     In   ttie   past 
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Congress  I  irrtroduced  similar  Enterprise 
Zones  legislation.  Two  hundred  arxj  nineteen 
of  my  cx>lleagues  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
the  legislation.  Hearings  on  the  matter  were 
held  before  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  Presklent  included  the  concept  in 
his  txxJget  for  fiscal  year  1991.  Enterprise 
Z<xtes  were  seriously  considered  during  ttie 
budget  summit  Legislation  was  drafted  and  in- 
troduced to  match  the  resources  availatile  for 
the  program.  Unfortunately,  the  press  of  the 
budget  crisis  prevented  us  fi^om  enacting  this 
important  advance  in  economic  development 
incentives. 

Two  important  bills  were  introduced  to  a& 
vance  the  discussion  Enterprise  Zones.  One 
bill  was  introduced  by  the  Mr.  Rostenkowski, 
chairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  introduced  a  second  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urt»an  Develop- 
nnent,  the  sptrttual  father  of  Enterpnse  Zones, 
Jack  Kemp.  These  bills  follow  slightly  different 
paths  to  achieve  the  same  goal,  economk;  de- 
velopment. I  am  convinced  ttiat  fi^om  these 
two  views  we  can  develop  effective  Enterpnse 
Zones  legislation.  I  will  again  introduce  the 
proposals  of  Secretary  Kemp.  If  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  distinguistied  ctiairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  again  intro- 
duce his  tull.  When  he  does  I  intend  to  be  a 
cosp)onsor. 

I  fully  expect  that  the  President  will  again 
support  the  concept  of  Enterpnse  Zones  and 
will  include  a  proposal  in  his  bucket  message. 
Likewise.  I  believe  ttiat  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will  maintain 
his  support  for  this  innovation  in  economic  de- 
velopment. I  see  merit  In  tXDth  approacties.  I 
laelieve  ttnat  nny  colleagues  ought  to  review 
both  bills  and  support  either  one  or  the  other 
or  even  both.  If  there  is  the  support  for  the 
concept,  and  I  tielieve  ttiere  is  as  evidenced 
by  ttie  large  numt)er  of  cosponsors  last  Con- 
gress, then  I  am  sure  as  we  will  be  able  to 
craft  legislation  that  will  reflect  the  program 
Congress  believes  best  able  to  meet  its  goals 
and  wrthin  ttie  fiscal  constraints  we  now  oper- 
ate. 

As  ttie  Nation  slips  into  a  recession  the 
need  for  stimuli  for  economrc  development  is 
greater  ttian  ever.  This  is  especially  true  in 
communities  bypassed  during  ttie  1980's.  En- 
terprise Zones  represent  a  different  approach 
to  economic  development.  Like  fxograms  of 
ttie  past.  It  depends  uF>on  an  initial  financial 
input  by  ttie  Government.  But,  it  cteparts  from 
traditional  a^^proacties  by  putting  as  much  of 
the  deciskximaking  on  which  pr(>)ects  and 
businesses  are  assisted  upon  those  in  the 
community  willing  to  take  ttie  risks.  In  stiort,  it 
shifts  power  to  ttie  community  away  from  the 
bureaucrats. 

Ttie  Enterprise  Zones  legislation  recognizes 
ttiat  ttie  most  difficult  hurdles  to  dear  in  begin- 
ning a  new  business  are  c£ipital  and  cash 
fkjw.  Both  ttilts  provide  irx^ntives  for  invest- 
ment in  small  txjsinesses  from  outside 
sources.  Ttiey  both  provide  tax  credits  for 
wages  paid  to  employees  in  ttie  zones. 

Enterprise  Zones  must  represent  a  partner- 
ship between  ttie  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  kx:al  government.  Enterprise  Zones 
will  not  succeed  unless  ttiere  is  ttiis  partner- 
ship. We  have  already  seen  this  partnership 
work  with  ttie  low  income  tiousing  tax  credit. 
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By  itself  ttie  credit  woukJ  not  tiave  succeeded. 
But.  with  ttie  support  of  ttie  State  and  kx:al 
governments  ttiousands  of  apartments  have 
tieen  pfovided  to  k>w  and  moderate  income 
families  across  the  Natkjn.  With  Enterprise 
Zones  this  same  partnership  can  mean  new 
jobs  for  thousands  across  ttie  Nation  revital- 
ized communities. 

Ttie  time  tias  come  for  Enterprise  Zones.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these  two  bills 
offering  programs  for  economk:  devetopment 
for  ttie  future. 


PHILIPPINE  COMMONWEALTH 
ARMY  VETERANS  BENEFITS 
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ttiat  stiare  my  concern  ttiat  Ptiilippine  Work) 
War  II  veterans  deserve  to  be  recognized  as 
United  States  veterans,  I  urge  you  to  cospon- 
sor  this  measure. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  ttie  RECORD  ttie  full 
text  of  my  bill  for  review  by  my  colleagues. 

H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  TbB.X.  section  101(2 1  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence; "Such  term  includes  a  person  who  is  a 
Commonwealth  Army  veteran  within  the 
meaning  of  section  635(1)  of  this  title.". 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NE"»"  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATrVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mr,  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  amending  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  ttiat  persons  conskJ- 
ered  to  be  Commonweatth  Army  veterans  by 
reason  of  servk;e  with  the  Arm^  Forces  dur- 
ing Worid  War  II  in  the  Philippines  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  full  veterans'  benefits  from  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

On  July  26,  1941,  Presklent  R(X)sevelt  is- 
sued a  military  order,  pursuant  to  the  Phil- 
ippines Independence  Act  of  1934,  calling 
memt)ers  of  ttie  Philipfjine  Comrrxinwealth 
Army  into  ttie  service  of  the  United  States 
Forces  of  ttie  Far  East,  under  ttie  command  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

For  almost  4  years,  over  100,000  Filipnnos 
fought  alongside  the  Allies,  in  reclaiming  the 
Philippine  Islarxls  h'om  Japan. 

In  return.  Congress  enacted  ttie  Resassion 
Act  of  1946,  whk;h  limited  ttie  benefrts  re- 
ceived for  servrce-connected  disatiilities  and 
death  compensation,  denying  members  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  Army  from  tjeing 
recognized  as  United  States  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  ttie  gentlemen  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Dymally],  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  It^oUYE),  for 
their  hard  wori<  toward  ttie  passage  of  the  I  n> 
migrafk)n  Act  for  1 990,  which  included  a  provi- 
sion ttiat  will  provide  for  the  naturalization  of 
Filipinos  who  served  on  active-duty  servce  in 
ttie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
Worid  War  II. 

Additionally,  on  May  12,  1989.  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Distrct  of  Columtiia  arv 
nounced  In  ttie  Ouit>an  versus  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration case  ttiat  limiting  the  veterans 
benefits  received  by  veterans  of  ttie  Philippine 
Army  and  ttieir  spouses  is  unconstitutkxial. 
The  court  stated  ttvat  once  ttie  Philippine  Army 
was  called  into  servk»  by  President  Roo- 
sevelt, ttiey  tjecame  memtxers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  serving  on  the 
same  terms  as  ottier  members  of  ttie  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Congress  has  begun 
to  take  ttie  necessary  steps  to  give  ttie  Phil- 
ippine Worid  War  II  veterans  ttie  recognitk>n 
they  so  justJy  deserve,  ttiere  is  much  more  to 
tje  done  to  correct  this  injustice.  For  years  vet- 
erans tiave  been  struggling  for  recognitkxi  and 
tienefits  ttiey  deserve.  To  all  my  colleagues 


THE  WOMEN'S  BUSINESS  EQUITY 
ACT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MAS8ACHUSETT6 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  reintro- 
duce the  Women's  Business  Equity  Act,  a  bill 
whch  provides  commonsense  solutions  to  ttie 
multitude  of  problems  facing  women  txjsiness 
enterprises  trying  to  do  business  with  ttie  Fed- 
eral Govemment.  This  tiill  provkJes  for  perma- 
nent women's  txisiness  enterpnse  advocacy 
and  will  greatly  facilitate  women's  business 
contracting  actions. 

Essentially,  this  bill  amends  ttie  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  do  ttie  loltowing: 

First,  make  permanent  the  Office  of  Women 
Business  Enterprise  at  the  SBA; 

Second,  create  a  preemptive  and  uniform 
certification  process  to  tie  used  by  all  Federal 
agencies  in  ktentifying  women-owned  busi- 
nesses for  Federal  contracting  opportunittes: 
and 

Third,  include  women  business  enterprises 
in  Federal  procurement  through  pome  and 
sutxxmtract  goal  setting.  This  bill  wouW  furttier 
require  all  agencies  to  include  at  least  one  btd 
from  a  women  txisiness  enterprise  for  all  small 
purchase  orders  under  $25,000. 

A  major  concern  of  women  business  enter- 
prises is  ttiat  ttie  certificatkyi  process  used  to 
identify  women  business  enterprises  is  ex- 
ceedingly costy  and  cumbersome.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  more  of  a  barrier  ttian  a  pattiway 
to  partcipation.  CertifKatkX)  generaMy  Includes 
a  lengthy  appHcatkm  and  3  years  of  back 
records  and  ttie  cost  can  range  upwards  of 
S5,000  per  application.  This  is  a  monumental 
waste  of  time  and  money  and  it  is  my  hope 
through  ttiis  biD  to  devise  a  more  equrtatite 
certificatkxi  process. 

Ttie  Women's  Business  Equity  Act  wouW 
also  establish  a  definitkxi  of  a  women  txjs»- 
ness  enterprise  as  one  ttiat  is  51  percent 
owned  and  operated  t>y  one  or  more  women 
This  is  essentially  ttie  same  definitxxi  used  to 
determine  economically  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged txisinesses.  However,  in  the  case  of 
women  business  enterprises,  ttie  community 
property  laws  of  any  jurisdictkxi  stiaK  not 
apply.  This  provision  is  needed  in  ttie  13 
States  wtiose  laws  affect  property  acquired  by 
a  husband  and  wile  through  joint  effort  Use  of 
communal  funds  in  ttiose  States  is  often 
grounds  for  denial  of  certrficatkyi — even  rf  ttie 
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vyoman  owns  all  ttie  stock  and  controls  the 
txjsiness  operations 

Women  now  own  atxxrt  30  percent  of  all 
txisinesses  in  the  United  States  By  the  year 
2000  It  could  be  50  percent  Unfortunately. 
many  tjamers  lie  in  the  way  of  women  owned 
txisinesses  and  their  quest  tor  equality  and 
equity  in  our  economy  Women  owned  txisi 
nesses  are  an  important  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy and  need  umnhibrted  access  to  Federal 
contracting  opportunities  The  Women's  Busi- 
ness Equity  Act  will  help  provide  access  to 
ttx)se  opportunities  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to 
|0<n  with  me.  Jof  McDAoe.  Ike  Skeltom  and 
Andy  Ireland  and  cosponsor  the  Women's 
Business  Equity  Act  and  support  fairness  lor 
women  m  Federal  contracting 
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TRIBLTE  TO  DANIEL  J.  KELLEY 


THE  TENANT  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  FlIOT  L  LNGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  .7.  1991 

Mr  ENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  re-in- 
Iroducing  the  Tenant  Protection  Act.  a  bill  to 
protect  law  abiding  tenants  from  eviction  by 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Financial  Institu- 
tions Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act 
[FIRREA]  created  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration [RTCl  to  close  insolvent  savings  and 
loans  and  to  manage  properties  previously 
tiekj  by  insolvent  institutions  The  RTC  has  in- 
terpreted FIRREA  to  allow  the  agerKy  to  can- 
cel all  contracts.  irx;luding  residential  leases, 
even  if  the  tenants  are  paying  rent  and  abiding 
by  State  law 

In  performing  these  evictions,  the  RTC 
woukj  tie  ovemding  existing  State  and  local 
laws  designed  to  maintain  atfordat)le  housing 
and  protect  tenants  from  wrongful  evictions 

Tl^  RTC  IS  currently  planning  to  cancel  ex- 
isting leases  m  New  York  City  m  order  to  sell 
the  apartments  as  co-ops  or  condominiums 
While  this  situation  is  currently  krKjwn  to  t» 
occurnng  m  New  YorV.  it  could  happen  in  any 
State  or  locality  with  laws  to  prot£K.-t  the  rights 
of  tenants 

I  think  that  ttie  RTC  practices  to  evict  long- 
starxjing.  law-atxding.  rent-paying  citizens  are 
wrong  and  shouW  be  stopped 

At  the  end  of  the  idst  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced H  R  5940,  a  tull  designed  to  fielp  pro- 
tect tenants  from  eviction  t»y  the  RTC  Speciti- 
caliy.  my  bill  wouW  prevent  ttie  RTC  from  can- 
celir>g  people's  leases  by  removing  ttie  agen- 
cy's nght  to  override  State  or  local  tenant  (5ro- 
tection  laws 

Mr    Speaker,  I  suspect  ttnat  this  problem  is 
not  isolated  to  New  York   I  believe  this  logisla 
tton  wiM  correct  this  homtile  problem    I   look 
forward  to  working  wrth  my  colleagues  to  see 
ttiat  this  situation  is  rectified. 


HON.  DLNNIS  M.  HEKTEL 

(iK  .MICHIOA.S 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  HERTEL  Mr  Speaker.  il  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  (jay  tritxite  to 
Daniel  J  Kelley.  an  exemplary  individual 
wtiose  dedication  to  community  service  and 
wtiose  willingness  to  help  those  less  fortunate 
ttTan  he  is  unparalleled 

After  graduating  from  Saint  Francis  De 
Sales  High  Sctxxii  m  '945.  Dan  joined  the 
carpenters  apprenticeship  program,  but.  he 
took  time  off  from  this  program  to  sen^e  his 
country  in  the  Navy  Then,  after  I'v  years  in 
the  Navy,  he  returned  to  ttie  apprenticeship 
program  He  graduated  m  1949  and  since  that 
time  he  has  worked  m  various  capacities  He 
was  elected  as  txismess  agent  for  old  local 
No  19  in  1965  and  he  has  also  held  ttie  posi 
tions  of  president  and  council  delegate  to  the 
District  Council,  the  Building  Trades,  and  also 
the  Stale  Carpenter's  Council,  in  addition,  he 
was  piledriver  at  large  for  the  jurisdictional 
area  After  leaving  local  No  i9.  Dan  went  to 
work  lor  the  Carpenters  District  Council  as  a 
business  agent  In  1985.  Dan  was  elected  to 
the  position  of  secretary-treasurer/business 
manager  ct  ttie  Carpenters  District  Council  of 
Detroit  and  Southeastern  Michigan  When  his 
term  was  up.  Dan  ran  for  re-election  in  19S8 
and  won'  His  current  tenure  will  run  until  Sep- 
temtier  1992 

But,  what  sets  Dan  apart  from  others  is  the 
charitat)le  work  that  he  contributes  to  his  com- 
munity Two  specific  instances  come  to  mind 
For  the  last  4  years,  he  has  taken  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  care  baskets  and  gifts  to 
tne  needy  He  also  does  carpentry  work  for 
the  local  church.  He  even  helped  to  put  a  new 
roof  on  the  church  In  addition,  he  has  tieen 
a  member  of  the  Usher  Club  of  Saint  Eu- 
gene's Parish  and  the  Dad's  Club  of  Saint 
Francis  De  Sales  for  a  number  ot  years  Dan 
always  helps  out  when  needed  During  a  big 
football  game  tietween  ttie  Boys  Bowi  and 
Brottier  Rice.  Dan  was  approached  by  the 
Dad's  Club  to  run  the  concession  stand  Well, 
Dan.  never  being  able  to  say  no  agreed  to 
help  out  for  part  of  the  game  All  he  was  to 
sell  were  hot  dogs,  you  know  ttie  ones  that 
are  already  in  the  bun  and  in  the  foil  bag 
What  could  go  wrong  This  particular  day 

was  freezing  outside,  and  people  were  lined 
up  for  anything  to  keep  them  warm  Dan  is 
serving  the  hot  dogs — no  problem  until  a  man 
wtK)  had  |ust  purctiased  one  returns  with  a 
(xotitem  He  said  ttie  hot  dog  was  ice  cold 
Dan  looked  at  him  and  realized  that  ttie  hot 
dogs  were  frozen  and  tiad  not  tjeen  m  the 
roaster  long  enough  to  thaw  out  But.  Dan  was 
not  going  to  tell  this  man  their  error  Dan's 
comment  to  the  gentleman  was.  "Sir,  it's 
freezing  cold  out  here,  no  wonder  your  trot 
dogs  are  cokJ — I  guess  you  are  going  to  have 
to  eat  the  next  one  faster'" 

Dan  and  Bartiara  Conrady  were  married 
39''^  years  ago  on  June  9.  1951  Ttiey  tiave 
9  chikjren  and  i2  grandchikjren  Dan  has 
three  brothers  GourKilnnan  Jack  Kelley,  Frank 
Kelley.  and  Doctor  Paul  Kelley  arxl  one  sister. 
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Sister  Mary  Camille  of  ttie  order  of  Our  Sisters 
of  Mercy 

Dan  Kelley  has  been  a  great  fnerxl  to  many 
He  IS  atways  availatile  to  help  wherever  and 
wtienever  he  can.  so  my  dear  colleagues,  I 
ask  that  you  |Oin  me  in  hononng  Mr.  Daniel 
Kelley  lor  his  dedicated  communrty  spirit 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  LEECH 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  M1CH1G.\.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  .?.  7.99/ 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
piay  tribute  to  a  celebrated  individual.  Mr 
Harry  Leech  of  Mount  Clemens,  Ml  Mr  Leech 
IS  tieing  recognized  as  a  Distinguished  Citizen 
by  the  Clinton  Valley  Council  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 

Mr  Leech  is  a  lifetime  resident  of  Macomb 
County  and  has  made  an  impact  m  many 
areas  ol  our  community  He  has  tieen  very  ac- 
tive in  the  Boy  Scouts  throughout  his  life.  It 
could  be  said  of  Mr  Leech  that  he  literally 
grew  up  with  scouting  This  award  is  the  cul- 
mination of  many  years  of  dedication  to  scout- 
ing 

Just  as  Important  as  Mr  Leech's  distin- 
guished career  in  scouting  is  his  commitment 
to  our  community  He  has  invested  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  ttme  and  energy  toward  the 
youth  of  Macomb  County  He  has  served  on 
the  L  Anse  Creuse  Board  of  Education  and  he 
has  participated  m  summer  enrichment  pro- 
grams at  the  YMCA 

His  additional  community  involvement  has 
earned  him  numerous  accolades  It  then 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  such  an  eminent  in- 
dividual has  been  chosen  as  a  Distinguished 
Citizen  by  the  Clinton  Valley  Council  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

I  commend  Mr  Leech  on  his  exceptional 
community  involvement.  He  will  long  be  re- 
memtjered  as  a  true  friend  ot  Mount  Clemens 


SALUTE  TO  ANN  ROCK 


HON.  ELTON  a\LLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  GALLEGLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues  attention  the  many  ac- 
complishments ol  Ann  Rock,  who  left  office  re- 
cently after  8  successful  years  on  the  Simi 
Valley  City  Council 

Ann  has  devoted  two  decades  to  community 
issues  as  both  a  citizen  activist  and  as  a 
council  member  And  as  someone  wtio  served 
on  ttie  city  council  with  tier  for  4  years,  I  tiave 
always  tieen  impressed  by  tier  atxiity  to  use 
the  skills  she  learned  as  a  ctiemical  engineer 
to  examine  an  issue  from  all  sides  tielore 
making  a  decision  t}ased  on  facts,  not  emo- 
tion 

Trial's  why  when  it  came  time  last  year  to 
appoint  a  local  representative  to  the  panel 
overseeing  the  cleanup  of  a  Department  of 
Energy  testing  facility  in  my  district,  I  imme- 
diately turned  to  Ann.  In  that  capacity,  as  ttie 
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ottiers  stie  hias  served  in,  she  tias  done  an 
outstanding  job. 

Ann  has  been  involved  In  so  many  Issues 
that  If  s  hard  to  select  highlights,  but  tier  pas- 
sion tor  ttie  environment  tias  atways  tieen  a 
top  priority.  She  has  volunteered  her  time  and 
talents  to  tielp  resolve  many  environmental 
and  waste  issues,  and  I'm  sure  will  continue  to 
be  involved  in  many  more  such  issues  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognizing  Ann  Rock's  many  accomplisti- 
ments.  She  has  truly  been  successful  in  mak- 
ing Simi  Valley  a  better  place  to  live. 


COMPREHENSIVE.  UNIVERSAL 

HEALTH  CARE:  THE  LASTING  SO- 
LL'TION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  dec- 
ade, tieatth  care  delivery  problems  have  aris- 
en as  pierhaps  the  most  important  domestic 
issue.  A  disturtMng  set  of  trends  indicates  that 
our  health  care  system  is  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse: Almost  37  million  Americans  have  no 
tiealth  insurance  and  millions  more  have  inad- 
equate coverage;  an  increasing  number  of  citi- 
zens are  being  denied  private  health  insur- 
ance due  to  preexisting  health  care  problems; 
small  businesses  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
health  insurance  plans  by  premiums  which 
nse  beyond  ttieir  control;  the  percentage  of 
gross  domestic  product  consumed  by  health 
care  expenditures  has  escalated  over  the  last 
15  years  from  8.4  percent  to  approximately  12 
percent — a  43-p)ercent  increase,  and;  the  num- 
ber of  older  and  disabled  Amencans  needing 
k)ng-term  care  tias  continued  to  increase.  All 
of  these  trends  point  to  an  impending  health 
care  disaster. 

In  response  to  our  worsening  health  care 
problems,  and  as  a  product  of  my  experience 
as  a  memt)er  of  the  Pepper  Commission,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  permanently  and 
compretiensively  solve  our  health  care  prob- 
lems. Ttie  bill  oMers: 

First,  comprehensive.  State  government-ad- 
ministered acute  and  primary  care  benefits  for 
all  citzens; 

Second,  comprehensive  long-term  care — 
home  care,  6  monttis  of  front-end  nursing 
home  care,  et  cetera — for  people  of  all  ages 
wtio  exfjenence  difficutty  pierforming  activities 
of  daily  living,  and; 

Third,  a  heavy  emptiasis  on  prevention — 
pyenatal  care.  well-chiW  care,  mammograms, 
pap  smears,  colon-rectal  and  prostrate  cancer 
screening  exams,  increased  scientific  research 
to  prevent  long-term  care  diseases,  et 
cetera — as  a  means  of  avoiding  painful  health 
problems  and  containing  exists. 

Ttie  system  I  tiave  proposed  is  an  Ameri- 
canized version  of  the  popular  Canadian 
Health  Care  Program.  Acute  care,  long-term 
care  and  preventive  care  will  tie  administered 
by  State  governments.  The  States  must  also 
provkJe  a  significant  portion  of  the  funds  for 
the  new  system.  In  addition,  States  will  be  re- 
sponsitile  for  soliciting  one  or  more  tieatth  de- 
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livery  proposals  from  private  insurers,  hos- 
piitals,  HMO's,  PRO'S  or  any  other  group  wish- 
ing to  participate,  ttiereby  assuring  continued 
delivery  competition  and  consumer  ctioice. 
Great  care  tias  been  taken  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum flexitiility  for  States  to  implement  sys- 
tems which  meet  their  particular  fieatth  care 
needs. 

The  Federal  Government  will  provide  a  por- 
tion of  ttie  financing  and  oversight  of  State 
health  delivery  budgets  and  systems.  Strict 
Federal  standards  regarding  ttie  basic  tienefits 
package,  quality  of  care,  adequate  funding, 
and  cost  containment  provisions  are  built  Into 
the  system.  This  kind  of  tieatth  delivery  sys- 
tem IS  extremely  popular  in  Canada  and  I  am 
convinced  it  will  become  as  popular  in  ttie 
United  States.  In  fact,  a  recent  poll  has  stiown 
that  67  percent  of  Amencans  support  national 
tiealth  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  proposal  for  solving  the  Na- 
tion's tiealth  care  crisis  can  succeed  unless  it 
directly  attacks  the  root  of  the  problem — costs 
which  rise  two  to  three  times  faster  than  ttie 
rate  of  Inflation.  Cost  containment  in  my  pro- 
posal takes  several  forms:  State  governments 
must  submit  State  health  care  budgets  to  a 
Federal  oversight  agency  which  will  Inspect 
them  to  ensure  quality  of  care,  adequacy  of  fi- 
nancing, and  cost  containment  provisions; 
State  approval  of  glotial  hospital  budgets; 
State  negotiations  for  fair  and  adequate  pro- 
vider reimbursement;  streamlining  of  claims 
processing,  and;  prevention  in  the  form  of 
acute  care  prevention  benefits.  State-based 
education  programs  designed  to  avoid 
unhealthy  lifestyles,  and  greatly  increased  sa- 
entific  research  into  pirevention  of  aging  dis- 
eases which  cause  the  most  chronic  and  ex- 
pensive forms  of  illnesses. 

These  are  tough  cost  containment  meas- 
ures designed  to  actually  reduce  our  current 
health  care  expenditures.  In  1990,  the  United 
States  will  spend  approximately  S661  billion 
and  12  percent  of  our  GDP  on  health  care,  yet 
we  do  not  have  a  long-term  care  insurance 
system  in  place  and  37  million  Americans 
have  no  acute  care  health  insurance.  In  con- 
trast, Canadians  will  spend  only  8.5  percent  of 
their  GDP  on  health  care  and  they  offer  acute 
care  and  long-term  care  Insurance  to  all  citi- 
zens. If  we  can  reduce  our  level  of  spending 
to  the  same  level  as  Canada,  we  will  save  al- 
nxjst  S200  billion  per  year. 

These  savings  shoukj  be  spent  on  other 
problems  which  limit  our  international  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  such  as  deficient  edu- 
cation, inadequate  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment for  new  products  and  processes, 
environmental  ciean-up.  and  housing  for  ttie 
needy.  To  continue  to  allow  heatttvrelated  ex- 
penses to  consume  such  a  large  and  increas- 
ing portion  of  our  economic  output  will  dra- 
matk^ally  worsen  our  international  competitive- 
ness. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  its  cost  contain- 
ment provisions  take  full  effect,  my  plan  will 
offer  expanded  tieatth  care  services,  including 
long-term  care  and  prevention  benefits,  for  ttie 
same  amount  of  money — or  less — ttian  we  are 
currently  spending.  The  history  of  our  current 
system  tias  been  one  of  increasing  exclusion 
from  services,  wildly  escalating  costs  and 
greater  pain  for  pieople.  It's  time  to  summon 
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our  collective  courage  and  repair  America's 
tiealth  care  system  once  and  for  all. 


REPEAL  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
EARNINGS  TEST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GLMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
rS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  irv 
troduce  legislation  which  eliminates  ttie  earrv 
ings  test  for  Social  Security  beneflcianes  over 
the  age  of  65,  as  well  as  raises  ttie  cap  on 
outside  earnings  for  those  Social  Securit> 
beneficiaries  between  ttie  ages  of  62  and  65 

Under  current  law.  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  age  of  70  who  are  env 
ployed  or  self-employed  receive  their  full  ben- 
efits unless  their  earnings  exceed  the  annuai 
earnings  limitation.  My  t>ill  eliminates  the  earn- 
ings test  for  senior  citizens  over  the  age  of  66, 
and  raises  ttie  present  limitation  on  exerrpt  in- 
come from  S7,080  to  S9.315  for  senior  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  62  and  65 

Currently  senior  citizens  over  the  age  of  65 
lose  S1  for  every  S3  which  they  earn  over  the 
income  cap.  While  this  is  an  improvement 
over  the  previous  1:2  reduction — a  reduction 
that  those  seniors  under  the  age  of  65  are  stil! 
subject — the  reduction  translates  into  a  draco- 
man  tax  rate  of  33  percent  for  our  Nation's 
seniors.  A  tax  rate  that  is  not  aflordatite  by 
most  seniors. 

Take  for  example  a  senior  over  the  age  65 
earning  a  modest  amount  )ust  over  the  earn- 
ings cap  IS  subject  to  the  earnings  test  33  per- 
cent marginal  tax.  When  the  income  arxj  So- 
cial Secunty  taxes  that  seniors  pay  are  added 
the  total  tax  bill  can  reach  60  percent  of  a 
senior's  earnings. 

The  Social  Security  earnings  test  onginated 
with  the  creation  of  the  Social  Security  system 
in  1935.  One  purpose  was  to  remove  older 
wort<ers  from  ttie  labor  force  in  order  to  create 
jobs  for  the  young.  However,  in  today's  labor 
situation,  seniors  are  atile  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  service-onented  workers,  and 
most  importantly,  ttiey  enjoy  working.  By  al- 
lowing seniors  to  return  to  the  work  force  they 
will  provkJe  many  tienefits  to  our  Nation,  such 
as  increased  tax  revenues,  as  well  as  alleviat- 
ing the  depression  and  loneliness  ttiat  often 
accompanies  the  later  years  m  an  individual's 
life. 

Senior  citizens  make  up  approximately  34.9 
million  of  the  population,  and  this  number  is 
growing  steadily.  Our  Nation's  seniors  are 
skilled,  knowledgeable,  reliatile,  and  eager  to 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  help  our  Nation's  serv 
lors  by  reforming  ttie  earnings  test. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  ttie  RECORD  ttie  full 
text  of  my  bill  for  review,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  vrtal  measure. 
H  R  - 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

8KCTION  1.  SHORT  TmjE. 

This  Act  may  lie  cited  as  the  'Social  Secu- 
rity EisjTilngs  Test  Amendments  of  1991 
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8BC.  r  EUMINATION  OF  EARNINGS  TEST  FOR  IN 
DIVIDCALS  WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED 
RETIRXMENT  ACK. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL  Section  303  of  t,hf>  Soi  :al 
Security  Act  i42  U  S  C   403 1  Is  amended 

(1)  in  paragraph  ill  of  subeectlon  (c)  and 
paraKraph«  i  In  Ai  and  i2i  of  subsection  (d).  by 
striking  the  att'"  of  seventy"  and  Inserting 
■retirement  a^e  las  defined  In  section 
216<1»"; 

(2)  In  sub9«ctlon  (fldMB).  by  strllclng  'was 
aKe  seventy  or  over"  and  Insertlnfr  "waa  at 
or  above  retirement  a«e  (aa  defined  In  sec- 
tion 216(11)". 

(3)  In  subsection  fOO).  by  striking  "aSW 
percent"  and  all  that  follows  through  any 
other  Individual."  and  Inserting  "50  percent 
of  such  Individual's  earnings  for  such  year  In 
excess  of  the  product  of  the  exempt  amount 
as  determlne<l  under  paragraph  (8),  '  and  by 
striking  "age  70"  and  inserting  "(retirement 
age  <aa  defined  In  section  216(111": 

(4)  In  subsection  ihxlMA).  by  strlltlng  "age 
70"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  "(re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  In  section  216(1))". 
and 

(5)  In  subsection  (J),  by  suiklng  "Age  Sev- 
enty" In  the  heading  and  Inserting  "Retire- 
ment Age",  and  by  striking  "seventy  years 
of  age"  and  inserting  "having  attained  re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  In  section  216(1))" 

(b»  Conforming  Amendments   - 

(II  Elimination  of  redundant  references 
TO  RETIREMENT  AOE— Section  200  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U  S  C  403)  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  laat  sentence  of  subsection  (c). 
by  striking  "Nor  shall  any  deduction"  and 
all  that  follows  and  Inserting  "nor  shall  any 
deduction  be  made  under  this  subsection 
from  any  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance 
benefit  If  the  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife, 
widower,  or  surviving  divorced  husband  In- 
volved became  entitled  to  such  benefit  prior 
to  attaining  age  60".  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (fKl).  by  striking  clause 
(D)  and  Inserting  the  following  "(D)  for 
which  such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  widow's 
or  widower's  Insurance  benefits  If  such  Indi- 
vidual l>ecame  so  entitled  prior  to  attaining 
age  60.' 

(2 1  Conforming  amendment  to  provisions 

FOR  DETERMINWO  AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE  ON  AC- 
COUNT OF  DELAYED  RETIREMENT.  — Section 
202(wm2)(Bk1I)  of  such  Act  (42  USC 
402(w)(2)(B)(ll))  Is  amended— 

(A  I  by  striking  "either";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "or  suffered  deductions 
under  section  203(bi  or  203(0  In  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit" 

8KC.  I.  INCREASE  IN  EXEMPT  AMOUNT  UNDER 
EARNINCH  TEilT  FOR  BF.NK 
FK'IARIES  ITNOER  RETIRKMENT 
AGE. 

(a)  In  GENtatAL  Section  203(f^(8)(D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  USC  408<f)(8)«Di)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

■•(Di(l)  Notwlthstandmg  any  other  provl 
slon  of  this  aiibsectlon.  the  exempt  amount 
which  Is  applicable  to  an  Individual  shall  be 
rr76 '25  for  each  month  of  the  Individual's 
taxable  year  ending  after  1991  and  before 
1983. 

"(It)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)(ll)(IIi.  the  Increase  In  the  exempt  amount 
provided  under  clause  (li  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  resulted  from  a  determination  which 
shall  be  deemed  ui  have  been  made  under 
subparagraph  lAi  in  199! 

(bi  C-oNFORMiNo  Amendments.— 

(li  Section  203(fi  of  such  Act  (42  USC. 
408(0)  Is  further  amended 

(A)  in  paragraphs  il).  (3).  and  i4)(B).  by 
striking  the  applicable  exempt  amount" 
and  inserting   "the  exempt  amount  ", 
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(B)  in  paragraph  .8i(A>.  by  striking  "the 
new  exempt  amounlw  i  separately  stated  for 
individuals  described  In  subparagraph  (Di 
and  for  rither  Individuals  i  which  are  to  be  ap- 
plicable' and  inserting  "a  new  exempt 
amount  which  shall  tie  effective",  and 

iCj  In  paragraph  i8i(B>- 

(li  by  striking  "the  exempt  amount  "  and 
all  that  f(jllows  through  "whichever"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  Inserting 
"the  exempt  amount  for  each  month  of  a 
partlc'ilar  taxable  year  shall  be  whichever". 

(II)  by  striking  "corresponding"  In  clause 
(D:  and 

(III)  by  striking  "an  exempt  amount"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  "the  exempt 
amount" 

(2)  Section  203(hiil)(Ai  of  such  Act  i42 
use  403(h)(l)(AM  IS  amended  by  striking 
"the  applicable  exempt  amount"  and  Insert- 
ing  "the  exempt  amount  " 

(3)  Section  223(d)(4)  of  such  Act  i42  USC 
423(d)(4i)  Is  amended  by  striking  •which  Is 
applicable  to  individuals  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (Di  thereof  and  Inserting  ■"which 
would  be  applicable  to  Individuals  described 
in  subparagraph  (Di  thereof  as  in  effect  on 
December  31.  1990,  but  for  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Social  Security  Earnings  Test 
Amendments  of  1991  ■ 

SEC  4.  EFFEtTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1991 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  KEMP 

HON.  LAWRLNCE  COLGHUN 

iK  i'K.NS.SVLVASIA 
IN  THE  HOV'.'^K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr  COUGHLIN  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  rank- 
ing Repubfican  on  the  H(xise  Select  Narcotics 
Committee,  i  tselieve  a  critical  objective  of  our 
war  against  drugs  must  be  eliminating  drug 
abuse  and  drug-related  crime  and  violence 
from  public  housing  This  country  is  fortunate 
to  have  Jack  Kemp,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  leading  this  fight  In 
spite  of  his  many  other  responsibilities,  incluc)- 
ing  cleaning  up  the  HUD  scandal.  Jack  Kemp 
has  made  the  drug  war  a  top  priority 

On  May  10.  1989.  in  cooperation  with  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  Office  of  the  National  Drug 
Control  Policy,  Kemp  announced  a  I0-point 
plan  fof  HUD  antidrug  initiatives  t>ase<j  on  the 
responses  and  recommendations  from  piubJic 
housing  authorities  around  the  Nation  The 
plan  included  the  toltowing  First,  asking  U  S 
attocneys  to  seize  apartments  of  drug  (dealers 
arxJ  users  and  return  them  to  legitimate  law 
abiding  tenants,  second,  reclaiming  vacant 
units  for  legitimate  purposes  and  denyir^  drug 
(jealers  access  to  such  units,  third,  creating  an 
antidfug  hotline  at  HUD  for  residents  to  report 
drug-related  cnmmal  activity  in  (xmfidence, 
fourth,  using  Gompfehensive  Improvement  As- 
sistance Program  [CIAP]  funds  to  assure  de- 
cent drug-free  puWtc  housing  for  America's 
low-irx»me  families,  and  fifth,  using  HUD 
money  to  support  boys  and  girls  clubs  to  set 
up  athletic  programs  m  public  housing.  This 
program  was  met  with  extensive  p)ub(ic  ap- 
proval arxl  HUD  IS  working  to  estaWish  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  this  initiative 

FurtfierrrKxe.  a  new  cleannghouse  was  pro- 
posed to  help  housing  offiaals,  residents  and 
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comnnunity  leaders  to  achieve  cKig-free  hous- 
ing. Peopte  may  call  to  rec»rve  information 
arid  assistance  on  preventkxi  and  enforce- 
ment from  local  agenaes.  Thus,  tested  strate- 
gies are  made  available  to  all  people  cxxv 
cemed  with  public  housing  and  the  war  on 
drugs 

Additional  resources  are  being  provided  to 
effectively  attack  ttie  s<»urge  of  drugs  in  pub- 
lic housing,  Recentty,  $97,4  million  was  made 
availat)le  by  HUD  tor  tfie  Public  Housing  Dnjg 
Elimination  Program.  This  is  a  dramatic  in- 
crease from  S8.2  million  in  the  first  round  of 
the  program 

As  HUD  Secretary,  Kemp  must  address 
many  of  tcxlay's  most  pressing  problems  in- 
cluding homelessness,  poverty,  and  drugs.  He 
has  proposed  programs  in  all  of  these  areas, 
which  irxlirectly  impact  on  tlie  drug  problem 
One  of  the  most  promising  programs,  now 
working  its  way  through  Cor>gress.  is  HOPE 
[Home  Ownership  and  Opportunity  for  People 
Everywhere) 

In  March  1989,  Kemp  announced  a  decision 
to  waive  the  lengthy  Federal  eviction  process 
in  p>ut)lic  housing  agencies  in  Virginia.  This 
waiver  significantly  reduces  tfie  time  it  takes  to 
oust  drug  traffickers  from  housing  by  at  least 
6  months  Three  months  later  HUD  agreed  to 
exempt  public  housing  protects  in  Washington, 
DC  frcm  the  Federal  eviction  fxocesses. 
thereby  fiastening  disciplinary  action  Since 
then,  Kemp  expanded  the  warvers  to  inter- 
ested jurisdictions  across  the  Nation  These 
decisions  have  been  met  by  favorable  re- 
sponse especially  among  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens of  putilic  housing 

Jack  Kemp  deserves  to  be  recognized  for 
his  distinguished  service  as  HUD  Secretary. 
Secretary  Kemp  has  innovatively  approached 
the  many-fokj  problems  of  housir>g  His  relent- 
less efforts  are  testimony  to  his  understanding 
and  respect  for  the  American  people.  Sec- 
retary Kemp  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  his 
heartfelt  belief  that  Americans,  even  poor 
Americans,  have  a  right  to  live  in  decent  hous- 
ing, safe  from  the  bligW  of  drug-related  cnme 
and  violence 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  EMERGENCY 
VVND 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NFT*"  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  WEISS  Mr.  Speaker,  rrwiny  Amencan 
communities  from  coast  to  coast  have  at  one 
time  or  another  tjeen  struck  by  public  health 
emergencies.  The  nriost  obsoous  such  emer- 
gency IS  the  AIDS  epidenmc  which  is  decimat- 
ing the  economic,  medical,  and  human  re- 
sources of  many  U.S.  cites.  But  public  health 
care  systems  fiave  also  been  faced  with  Le- 
glonr^alre's  disease,  toxc  shock  syndrome, 
and  other  illnesses — and  ttie  plague  of  drug 
addictKMi  certainly  could  quality  as  a  major 
pubic  health  emergerxry. 

When  an  Amencan  community  suffers  ttie 
ravages  of  an  earthquake,  hurricane,  or  flood, 
a  vanety  of  Federal  assistance  p>rogranrs  are 
available  to  States  and  kx^lities  to  help  ttiem 
protect  pubic  health  and  rebuild  property.  We 
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bo  not  expect  State  or  local  govemments  to 
shoulder  this  financial  burden  alone. 

I  believe  that  the  same  togc  should  apply 
wtien  public  health  emergencies,  such  as 
those  mentioned  above,  arise.  State  and  local 
govemments  cannot  anticipate  these  sudden 
crises  wtien  formulating  ttieir  budgets.  Hos- 
pitals and  health  departments  may  be  unable 
to  mobilize  adequate  resources  expecjitiously 
during  an  emergency.  Sufficient  funding  for  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  equipment  may  simply 
not  be  available. 

A  mechanism  that  permits  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  these  jurisdctions,  as  need- 
ed, is  essential.  In  a  putilic  health  crisis,  conn- 
passion  and  understanding  are  )ust  not 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  reintroducing 
today  would  establish  a  S200  million  revolving 
fund  for  treatment,  and  prevention  services  in 
response  to  a  putjiic  health  emergency.  The 
funds  would  be  provided,  on  an  emergency 
basis  only,  through  grants  and  contracts  to 
State  and  local  govemments  in  areas  particu- 
larty  hard  hit  by  a  health  cnsis.  Those  govern- 
ing bcxjies  would  have  the  option  of  [xoviding 
services  directly,  or  contracting  out  to  instito 
tions  such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  hospices,  and 
community-t)ased  organizations. 

This  legislation  amends  the  Public  Health 
Ennergency  Act.  enacted  dunng  the  98th  Con- 
gress, virhich  provides  emergency  funds  solely 
for  research  into  the  cause,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  health  crises.  The  fund  that  I  am 
fxoposing  would  complement  this  act  by  pro- 
viding resources  for  actual  treatment  and  pre- 
vention activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  best  example  of  the  need 
for  this  fund  is  the  most  recent  example.  AIDS 
has  hit  certain  cities  across  the  country  par- 
ticulariy  hard.  These  cities  include  New  Yort<; 
San  Francisco;  Miami;  Los  Angeles;  Newart<; 
Houston;  Washington.  DC;  and  Chicago.  In 
most  cases,  the  local  governments  are  doing 
the  best  tfiey  can  to  respond  with  treatment 
and  prevention  efforts,  but  they  are  drawing 
on  alreacty  scarce  resources.  The  putilc  hos- 
pitals, for  example,  already  suffering  from  in- 
adequate resources,  are  overwtielmed. 

Title  I  of  the  recently  enacted  Ryan  White 
Corrprehensive  AIDS  Resources  Emergency 
Act  [CARE]  estatjlishes  a  grant  program  to 
provide  emergency  assistance  to  cities  with 
tfie  highest  numbers  of  AIDS  cases.  This  ex- 
cellent legislation  was  sorely  needed,  how- 
ever, it  is  limited  specifically  to  ttie  AIDS  epi- 
demic, and  cannot  be  used  to  fund  other 
health  emergencies  shouW  they  arise.  Furtlier- 
more.  funds  appropriated  for  the  CARE  pro- 
grams are  limited.  The  program  authorized  by 
my  bill  could  tie  used  to  supplement  CARE 
funds. 

This  legislation  will  not  cover  the  enormous 
expenses  associated  with  an  epidemic  as 
costly  as  AIDS.  However,  had  there  been  a 
public  health  emergency  fund  wtien  AIDS  was 
first  identified  as  an  infectious  disease  spread- 
ing rapidly  among  vulnerable  Americans,  it 
would  have  provided  the  earty  assistance  for 
prevention  that  may  have  helped  to  keep  ttie 
disease  from  spreading  as  rapidty  as  it  has. 
Wittiout  outside  tielp,  kxal  efforts  can  be  ex- 
pected to  focus  on  only  the  most  immediate 
needs,  and  in  the  case  of  AIDS  this  was  all 
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too  often  at  the  expense  of  preverttion  strate- 
gies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  alarming  and  ever-increas- 
ing nurriber  of  Annericans  are  suffering  from  a 
frightening  disease  ttiat  no  one  anticipated. 
Who  knows  wtien  an  outtxeak  of  a  new  epi- 
demic will  occur.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  help 
cities  and  States  fight  It  wtierever  and  when- 
ever it  arises.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress communicate  to  State  and  \ocai  public 
health  officials — and  to  the  American  people — 
that  next  time  they  need  not  face  the  struggle 
alone. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  )oin  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  legislation.  The 
text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R    - 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  tn 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  FUNDS  FOR  THE  PREVE>mON  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH 
EMERGENCIES. 

(a I  Ln  General.— Section  319  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  247d)  is  amentj- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
may  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States  for  programs  conducted  or  supported 
by  the  States  and  political  subdivisions  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  public 
health  emergencies  determined  under  sub- 
section la)  to  exist.  Funds  provided  under 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  used  by  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions to  conduct  such  programs  and  to  pro- 
vide grants  and  contracts  for  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles  to  conduct  such  pro- 
grams. Applications  for  grants  and  contracts 
from  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

•■(2)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  a 
fund  designated  the  "Public  Health  Emer- 
gency Prevention  and  Treatment  Fund'  to  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  to  carry  out  paragraph  d; 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  For  fis- 
cal year  1992  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  have 
$200,000,000  in  the  fund  at  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  yesj— 

"(A)  on  the  expenditures  made  from  the 
Public  Health  Emergency  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Fund  in  such  fiscal  year;  and 

•■(B)  describing  each  public  health  emer- 
gency for  which  the  expenditures  were  made 
and  the  activities  undertaken  with  respect 
to  each  emergency  which  were  conducted  or 
supported  by  expenditures  from  the  Fund". 

(b)  CotiFORMTNO  AMENDMENT —Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)(A)  of  section  319(b)  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  "Fund  "  and  inserting 
■Research  Fund" 
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I>rrRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVENL'E 
CODE  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE 
RULES  PROraBITING  DISCRIMI- 
NATION IN  SOCIAL  CLUBS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 
Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  RAhJGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  ttie  Internal  Revenue 
Cocje  to  strengthen  the  code's  provisions  de- 
signed to  deny  tax  acJvamtages  to  pnvate  clubs 
that  discriminate. 

The  unfortunate  circumstances  surrounding 
this  past  summer's  Professional  Golfers'  Asso- 
ciation Ctiampionship  at  a  country  club  with  an 
admitted  practice  and  policy  of  racial  discnmi- 
nation  raised  important  questions  atx)ut  the 
tax  treatment  of  pmvate  clutK.  When  i  read  of 
the  situation  in  Birnrungham  I  was  very  dis- 
appointed that  we  still  must  face  these  indig- 
nities in  tcxlay's  society.  Knowing  that  fxivate 
clubs  still  enjoy  certain  tax  benefits  I  was  cer- 
tain that  Congress  would  agree  that  tax  pref- 
erences should  not  be  available  in  connection 
with  activities  at  jxivate  clutis  ttiat  discnminate 
on  th^kasis  c'  race,  color,  religion  or  sex 

To  put  an  end  to  these  atxised  preferences 
I  intrixJuced  legislation  in  the  lOlst  Congress 
and  am  today  Introducing  legislation  to  ad- 
dress ttie  issue.  This  bill  would  deny  deduc- 
tions for  dues  to  clutis  that  have  been  fcxjnd 
to  have  a  pattern  or  practice  to  discnminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  sex  even 
wtiere  the  primary  purpose  of  ttie  membership 
is  business.  It  would  also  wrttidraw  the  favor- 
atjle  tax  deduction  tieatment  for  tickets  to 
sporting  events  benefiting  cjtiarities  at  clubs 
ttiat  similarly  discriminate.  Finally,  it  would  ex- 
pand the  provision  in  the  axle  section  govern- 
ing nonprofits  ttiat  denies  the  tienefits  of  being 
a  nonprofit  where  the  organization  has  a  wnt- 
ten  policy  to  discnminate  on  ttie  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  religion  to  discrimination  on  tfie  tiasis 
of  sex. 

I  stiould  note  tfiat  the  Professional  Golfers' 
Association  Tour  responded  quickly  and  ap- 
propriately to  the  incidents  last  summer  The 
PGA  Tour  announced  that  tfiey  would  no 
longer  fiokj  events  at  clut>s  ttiat  maintained  a 
pattem  or  practice  of  racial,  religious,  or  sex- 
ual discrimination.  The  PGA  Tixir  recognized 
ttiat  ttiese  practices  have  no  pilace  in  Amer- 
ican society. 

Generally,  as  long  as  we  alk>w  business  de- 
ductions for  entertainment  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  business  we  stiouW  tiave  no  ob- 
jection to  ttie  deduction  of  dues  tor  pnvate 
clutis  used  by  ttie  taxpayer  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness purposes.  Likewise,  we  should  support 
preferential  ti^eatmenf  for  tickets  to  charity 
sports  events.  However,  tfie  average  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  shoukj  not  be  sut>sidizing  clubs 
ttiat  tiave  a  pattern  or  practice  of  racial,  reli- 
gious, or  sexual  discnmination. 
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PREPAYMENT  OF  DEATH 
BENEFITS  BILL 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  COSNECTICIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mrs.  KENNELLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  beltove  we 
can  enact  improvements  in  our  health  care 
system  this  year  desptte  the  deficit  and  a  pay- 
as-you-go  bodget.  I  am  reternng  to  legislation 
I  am  reintroducing  today  which  has  the  poten- 
tial to  make  the  lives  of  terminally  ill  patients 
significantly  easier 

This  legislation  wouW  altow  individuals  wtx) 
are  certified  by  a  physician  to  have  a  terminal 
illness  or  in|ury  which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  death  within  12  months,  to 
receive  t^e  proceeds  of  their  life  insurance 
contracts  on  a  tax  free  tjasis 

I  believe  that  access  to  these  assets  will 
make  the  lives  of  the  terminally  iH  significantly 
easier  wrth  little  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Under  current  law.  life  insurance  proceeds 
payat)le  on  death  are  generally  tax  free  This 
legislation,  therefore,  shouW  have  only  a  minor 
revenue  impact  m  that  the  only  change  would 
be  one  of  timing — tax  tree  receipt  of  life  insur- 
ance proceeds  '  year  earlier  than  otherwise 
woukj  tie  the  case 

in  addition,  access  to  these  assets  is  cntical 
to  those  many  terminally  ill  individuals,  who 
have  no  health  insurance  To  the  extent  that 
these  individuals  tap  their  life  insurance  poli- 
cies to  pay  their  final  health  care  costs.  Fed- 
eral dollars  will  be  saved. 

Kact  sheet-  Kenneu-y  Prepayment  of 
Death  Benefit  Leoi8Lation;102d  Conoress 
Individuals  who  are  certified  by  a  physi- 
cian to  have  a  t<>rmlnal  Illness  or  Injury 
which  can  reauionably  be  expected  to  result 
In  death  wUhln  12  months,  can  elect  to  re- 
ceive the  proceeds  of  ihelr  life  Insurance 
contracts  on  a  tax  free  basis 

The  physician  dolnK  the  certifying  must  be 
licensed  under  state  law 

Favorable  tax  treatment  applies  to  both 
riders  and  new  policies 

The  coet  of  a  prepayment  option  under  a 
life  Insurance  contract  Is  not  treated  as  a 
••qualified  additional  benefit"   iQAB) 

Under  no  circumstances  may  the  living 
t>eneflt  exceed  the  death  benefit 

Existing  federal  tax  law  allows  death  bene- 
fits to  be  used  for  any  purpose  The  bill  does 
not  propose  to  alter  current  law 

In  general,  state  law  provides  that  except 
In  the  case  of  an  Irrevocable  tjeneflclary  des- 
ignation, consent  of  the  beneficiary  Is  not  re- 
quired to  alter  or  surrender  the  policy  as  in- 
surance contracts  are  written  pursuant  to 
the  state  contract  law  and  generally  the  pol- 
icyholder legally  owns  the  policy  and  has  the 
legal  right  to  alter  the  beneficiary  until 
death  The  beneflclary  haa  no  legal  right  to 
the  benefit  until  death  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose to  alter  or  preempt  current  state  law 
In  the  event  of  a  fraudulent  physician's 
certification,  current  law  provides  for  pros- 
ecution under  normal  criminal  fraud  stat 
utes.  The  bill  does  not  propose  to  alter  cur 
rent  law 

In  general,  current  state  law  allows  insur- 
ance companies  to  p»y  death  benefits  in  a 
lump  sum  or  on  a  periodic  basis  The  bill 
does  not  propose  to  pre-empt  or  alter  current 
state  law 
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Should  the  question  arise,  current  Federal 
tax  law  provides  that  cash  value  comes  out 
of  the  policy  first.  The  bill  does  not  propose 
to  alter  current  law 

Current  Federal  tax  law  provides  that  to 
the  extent  there  Is  a  sale  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  to  a  third  party,  there  is  a  taxable 
event  to  the  extent  the  policy  proceeds  re- 
ceived by  the  third  party  upon  the  death  of 
the  Insured  exceed  the  price  the  third  party 
paid  the  Insured  for  the  policy  The  bill  does 
not  propose  to  alter  current  law 


INTRODUCTION  OF  WETLANDS 
PROTECTION  AND  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOHN  PALI  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I'm  introducing  the  Wetlands  Protection  and 
Regulatory  Refomn  Act  of  1991  This  conv 
prehensive  legislation  revises  the  Clean  Water 
Act's  controversial  section  404  wetlands  per- 
mitting program.  It  offers  a  more  balanced  ap- 
proach to  identifying  and  regulating  true  wet- 
lands, achieving  a  no  overall  net  loss  of  wet- 
larxjs  goal,  providing  greater  deference  to 
State  and  local  decisionmakers,  and  affording 
greater  protections  to  pnvate  property  owners 
In  addition,  it  would  prohibit  the  Clorps  of  Engi- 
neers from  implementing  nriajor  increases  m 
the  lees  lor  ttieir  regulatory  program. 

This  tjill  IS  in  direct  response  to  over  2  years 
of  extensive  hearings  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  and  countless  gov- 
ernment reports  I  think  it  embodies  the  grow- 
ing putjlic  sentiment  that  the  Nation's  wetland 
laws  need  serious  revision.  This  is  particularly 
true  lor  farnDers  arxl  other  private  property 
owners,  as  well  as  local  elected  officials  who 
are  often  prevented  from  pursuing  important 
public  works  because  of  conflicting  or  intrusive 
regulations 

My  txll,  however,  does  not  limit  itself  to  pro- 
viding regulatory  relief  for  farmers  and  other 
members  of  rural  communities.  It  reflects  the 
views  of  those  who  value  wetlands  tiut  recog- 
nize not  all  wetlands  are  created  equally.  The 
legislation  should  also  appeal  to  those  who 
believe  Federal  regulators  need  to  provide  a 
more  predictable,  streamlined  permitting  proc- 
ess tfiat  respects  private  property  nghts  and 
avoids  unnecessary  intrusions  into  land  use 
and  other  matters  involving  State  and  local  de- 
cisionmaking. 

In  addition,  my  bill  sends  the  clear  signal 
that  increased  education  and  incentives  lor 
pnvate  stewardship  are  preferable  to  heavy- 
harxjed  regulations  or  counterproductive  finger 
pointing  at  particular  groups. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  to  get  involved  m  the 
ongoing  wetlands  policy  debate.  As  recog- 
nized recently  by  William  Rellty,  the  adminis- 
trator of  EPA.  wetlands  protection  and  regu- 
latory reform  shoukj  be  one  of  the  Nation's  en- 
vironnDental  pnontles  this  year  and  next. 

With  enough  support  from  my  colleagues,  I 
hope  to  move  this  bill,  or  at  least  the  corx;epts 
embodied  m  it,  as  part  of  the  upcoming  debate 
on  clean  water  act  reauttxjnzation  or  possibly 
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as  separate  legislation.  Either  way,  the  need 
for  wetlands  protection  and  regulatory  reform 
IS  too  great  to  settle  for  continuing  the  status 
quo. 

The  time  and  action  Is  now.  We  simply  can- 
not tolerate  another  2  years  of  the  same  stag- 
nant regulatory  program.  In  some  cases,  "the 
bureaucratic  tail  may  be  wagging  the  congres- 
sional dog."  My  bill  will  help  to  provide  the 
r>eeded  congressional  guidarKe  to  get  the 
section  404  Program  back  on  track  and  on  the 
path  toward  a  reasonable  goal  of  no  overall 
net  loss. 

Admittedly,  this  bill  represents  one  of  sev- 
eral attempts  to  address  a  complicated  and 
certainly  controversial  Issue.  It  Is  not  pertect 
legislation,  r>or  will  it  solve  every  single  prob- 
lem with  the  section  404  Program.  But  It  rep- 
resents a  good  start.  Pertuips  most  impor- 
tantly, my  tjill  will  help  to  continue  the  dialogue 
and  pronnote  some  of  the  consensus  rec- 
ommendations by  those  who  want  a  stror^r, 
fairer,  and  more  effective  wetlands  protection 
program. 

The  txll  IS  similar  in  rT^any  respects  to  H.R. 
5968.  the  Wetlands  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1990,  introduced  last  session 
by  Representatives  Hayes,  Ricxse,  Thomas, 
Tauzin,  and  others.  I  applaud  the  eftorts  of  the 
Sunbelt  Caucus  and  others  Instrumental  m  de- 
veloping H.R  5968.  Their  legislation,  like  my 
bill,  signals  a  growing  consensus  anxjng  pub- 
lic and  private  entities  ttiat  Congress  needs  to 
revise  the  Section  404  Program  If  it  is  serk>us 
at»ut  protecting  wetlands  and  property  rights 
and  promoting  better  government. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Wetlands  Pro- 
tection and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1991. 

Attached  is  a  sumnwry  of  the  Ijill's  major 
themes 

HlOHLIOHTS  OF  THE  WETLANDS  PROTECTION 

AND  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1991 

1  Establishes  In  the  Clean  Water  Act  a  "no 
overall  net  loss"  goal  and  a  differential  pro- 
tection policy  lie.  "no  net  loss""  of  quality 
wetlands  with  a  mitigation  policy  tied  to  the 
value  of  the  wetlands  destroyed) 

2  Defines  "wetlands'"  In  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Provides  a  clear  definition  of  the  term 
along  the  lines  of  the  wetlands  delineation 
manual  with  modifications  to  exclude  prior 
converted  cropland  and  land  which  Is  satu- 
rated for  less  than  21  days  during  the  grow- 
ing season 

3  Consolidates  program  authorities  within 
the  Corpe  of  Engineers  while  providing  for 
significant  Involvement  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency 

4  Prohibits  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed Increase  In  fees  charged  by  the  Corpe 
m  connection  with  the  administration  of 
their  regulatory  program 

b  Encourages  mitigation  practices  and 
policies.  Including  Increased  use  of  mitiga- 
tion banks 

6  Establishes  permitting  procedures  and 
protections  such  as  time  lines  for  permit  de- 
cisions, requirements  to  consider  economic, 
social  and  other  matters  In  the  public  Inter- 
est, and  an  administrative  appeals  proce- 
dure 

7  Clarifies  and  broadens  existing  agricul- 
tural exemptions  (•normal  farming"  and 
drainage  ditch  maintenance)  under  section 
404(n(l  I  and  limits  the  application  of  the  sec- 
tion 404(0(2)  ••recapture"  provisions;  also 
provides  an  exemption  for  suite-approved 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  project* 
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8.  Requires  a  formal  rulemaking  for  devel- 
oping changes  to  the  wetlands  delineation 
manual,  mitigation  policies,  and  EPA  guide- 
lines. 

9  Expands  Corpe  enforcement  authority  to 
bring  suit  for  unpermitted  discharges. 

10.  Establishes  a  new  program  In  the  Clean 
Water  Act  to  help  states  develop  wetlands 
conservation  plans  that  can  then  expedite 
delegation  of  permitting  authority  to  states. 

11  Provides  more  streamlined  and  com- 
prehensive state  delegation  authority  for 
states  that  have  developed  wetlands  protec- 
tion plans  and  provides  for  state  Implemen- 
tation grants. 

12.  Encourages  greater  protections  for  pri- 
vate property  owners  by  emphasizing  broad- 
er use  of  regulatory  takings  Impact  analyses 
under  Executive  Order  12630. 

13.  Authorizes  expanded  wetlands  research 
and  demonstration  programs,  including  pro- 
grams for  artificial  wetlands  creation  or 
wetlands  restoration. 

14  Requires  improved  wetlands  Identifica- 
tion and  public  notification  procedures. 

15.  Requires  a  Federal  study  (with  input 
from  affected  agencies  and  interest  groups i 
of  economic  incentives  to  discourage  un- 
wanted development  and  promote  improved 
stewardship  of  privately-owned  wetlands 


NATIONAL  GUARD  ALIEN 
ENLISTMENT  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  bill  I  have  introduced 
today. 

This  measure  is  the  result  of  a  careful  eval- 
uation and  revision  of  prior  legislative  Initia- 
tives introduced  dunng  the  101st  Congress. 
This  legislation  would  grant  lawful  residence 
status  of  certain  aliens  enlisting  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

This  t)ill  IS  intended  to  alleviate  the  critical 
manpower  shortage  currently  facing  several 
national  guard  and  reserve  units  throughout 
our  Nation.  On  September  21,  1989,  an  earlier 
version  of  this  measure  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  House  Judkiiary  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and 
International  Law. 

In  response  to  comnnents  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, I  revised  the  original  legislation  to  narrow 
its  focus  and  makir>g  It  rrwre  responsive  to  the 
bill's  original  intent. 

H.R.  5458,  introduced  during  the  second 
session  of  the  101st  Congress,  was  the  result 
of  those  revisions.  H.R.  5458,  identical  to  the 
rrieasure  I  have  introduced  today,  is  virtually 
irxjistinguishable  from  the  previous  measure 
with  three  Important  exceptions: 

First,  the  Alien  Enlistment  Program  would 
be  authorized  for  a  limited  period  of  3  years, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  success  of  the  program  at 
the  close  of  the  S-year  program. 

Second,  a  limit  of  six  States  with  a  person- 
nel strength  of  less  than  95  percent,  instead  of 
90  percent,  of  the  authorized  strength  of  that 
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State's  National  Guard  as  of  September  30, 
1 990,  would  be  eligible. 

Third,  finally,  the  new  legislation  woukJ  allow 
1 .000  aliens,  rather  ttian  3,000,  to  enlist  in  the 
National  Guard  each  year  in  those  eligible 
States. 

With  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  with 
an  uncertain  future,  our  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  continue  wrth  an  understrength  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  I  invrte  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
measure. 

H.R. — 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEPT  ENU8T- 
MEfTTS  IN  THE  NA'HONAL  GUARD 
FROM  CERTAIN  AUENS. 

Section  302  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"id»li(A)  Under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  concerned,  an  origi- 
nal enlistment  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard  of  a  designated  State 
may  be  accepted  during  the  three-year  test 
period  (as  defined  in  paragraph  i8))  from  a 
person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  who  is  othei-wlse  described  in 
paragraph  (2i  if  the  actual  total  personnel 
strength  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
Air  National  Guard  of  that  designated  State, 
at  the  time  of  such  enlistment,  is  less  than 
the  baseline  strength  for  that  designated 
State. 

■iB)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'designated  Stale'  means  a  State  or 
Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  is  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  six  such  designations. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'baseline  strength',  with  respect  to  a 
designated  State,  means  95  percent  of  the 
total  authorized  strength  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  National  Guard  of  that 
designated  State  as  prescribed  by  Federal 
law  or  regulation  for  September  30.  1990. 

"(2)  A  person  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  Is 
a  person  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for  an 
original  enlistment  in  the  National  Guard 
anil  who  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  is  not  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence:  and 

"(B)  is  present  (whether  or  not  lawfully)  m 
the  United  States  (Including  any  common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States). 

"(3i(A)  A  person  may  not  be  enlisted  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  person.  In  addition 
to  taking  the  oath  prescribed  under  section 
304  of  this  title,  declares  an  intention  to  t)e- 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  enlistment  of  a  person  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  void  if— 

"(1)  the  person  does  not  apply  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  under  section  245B  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  such  enlistment,  or 

"(ill  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  person,  having  applied  for  such  adjust- 
ment of  status.  Is  not  eligible  for  such  ad- 
justment of  status. 

'■(4)  The  number  of  persons  enlisted  under 
this  subsection  in  the  National  Guard  of  a 
designated  State  may  not  exceed  1,000  during 
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any  fiscal  year.  TTie  Governor  (or.  in  the  c*se 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  commanding 
general)  shall  determine  the  apportionment 
of  enlistments  under  this  subeectlon  between 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  except  that  at  laaist  two-third* 
of  such  enlistments  shall  be  In  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard. 

'■(5)  The  term  of  an  enlistment  under  this 
subsection  may  not  be  less  than  six  years. 

"(6)  If,  within  60  days  after  the  beginning 
of  war  or  of  a  national  emergency  declared 
by  Congress,  the  number  specified  In  para- 
graph (4)  is  not  increased  by  law.  the  Presi- 
dent may  increase  such  number  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  appropriate.  Any  such  in- 
crease may  remain  In  effect  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  or  national  emergency. 

"(7i  In  the  case  of  an  alien  enlisted  under 
this  subsection  who  is  released  or  discharged 
from  service  under  any  condition  other  than 
honorable,  the  adjutant  general  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  from  which  the  alien  was  re- 
leased or  discharged  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  such  release  or  discharge 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  release  or 
discharge. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subeectlon.  the 
three-year  test  period  is  the  three  fiscal-year 
period  tieglnning  on  the  first  October  1  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection 

■■(9)  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  during 
the  three-year  test  period,  the  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  report  describing  the 
operation  of  this  subsection  during  that  fis- 
cal year.  At  the  end  of  such  three-year  test 
period,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress  on  the  operation  of  this 
subsection  That  report  shall  Include  the 
Secretary's  evaluation  of  success  of  the  en- 
listment program  under  this  subeectlon  and 
the  desirability  of  continuing  the  program  " 
SEC.  2.  ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OF  ALIEN  KN- 
U8TED  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  FAMl- 
UES. 

la)  PKOViDiNG  FOR  LEGAUZA-noN— Chapter 
5  of  title  n  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
245A  (8  U.S.C.  1255ai  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"ADJUSTME.VT  OF  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  AUENS 
ENLISTED  IN  THE  NA'nONAL  OUARD 

"Sec.  245B.  (a)  Temporary  Resident  Sta- 
tus.— 

"(1)  PRINCIPAL  ALIEN.— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned (as  defined  In  section  101(8)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code)  or  the  appropriate  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  pertinent  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession,  shall  adjust  the  statue 
of  an  alien  to  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
temporary  residence  If  the  alien  applies  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  such  adjustment  of 
status  and.  In  the  application,  establishes 
the  following: 

"(A)  The  alien  is  accepted  for  enlistment 
and  is  enlisted  In  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard  pursuant  to  section 
302(d)  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 

"(Bi  The  alien  is  admissible  to  the  United 
States  as  an  Immigrant,  except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (c»(2). 

••(C)  The  alien  has  not  been  convicted  of 
any  felony  or  3  or  more  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States. 

"(D)  The  alien  has  not  assisted  In  the  i>er- 
secutlon  of  any  person  or  persons  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  nationality,  or  membership 
in  a  particular  social  group 

'•(E)  The  alien  was  in  the  United  States  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
and  has  resided  continuously  In  the  United 
States  since  such  date. 
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••(2)  Spf)LSE  AND  MlNOK  CHILDKEN  -Thp  At- 
torney General  shall  adjust  the  status  of  an 
alien  ut  an  alien  lawfully  ailmllt4»(i  for  tem- 
porary residence  If  the  alien  applies  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  such  status  and  estab- 
lishes, in  the  application,  the  followlnR 

"(Ai  The  alien  Is  the  spouse  or  child  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  tennporary  resi- 
dence under  paraKraph  1 1 1. 

"(Bi  TTie  alien  1h  admissible  to  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant,  except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (cm2) 

"(Ci  The  alien  has  not  been  convicted  of 
any  felony  or  3  or  more  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States 

"(D)  The  alien  has  not  assisted  m  the  per- 
secution of  any  person  or  persons  on  account 
of  race,  religion,  nationality,  or  membership 
In  a  particular  social  group. 

"(El  The  alien  waa  In  the  United  States  as 
of  the  date  of  the  application  of  the  principal 
alien  under  paragraph  (1)  and  has  resided  In 
the  United  States  continuously  since  such 
date. 

"(3)  TERMINATION  OF  STATt's  —The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  provide  for  termination  of 
temporary  resident  status  granted  to  an 
alien  under  this  subsection  If— 

"(A)  It  appears  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  alien  was  In  fact  not  eligible  for 
such  status. 

"(B)  the  alien  commits  an  act  that  il) 
makes  the  alien  Inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  as  an  Immigrant,  except  as  provided 
under  subsection  ic)(2).  or  (ID  Is  convicted  of 
any  felony  or  3  or  more  misdemeanors  com 
mltted  In  the  United  SUtes,  or 

"(C)  the  alien  described  in  paragraph  ilxA) 
was  released  or  discharged  from  service  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  under  any  condi- 
tion other  than  honorable. 

"(4)  Ain-HORIZED  TRAVEL  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
DURIMO  TEMPORARY  RESIDENCE  —The  provi- 
sions of  section  245A(bi(3)  shall  apply  to  an 
alien  granted  lawful  temporary  resident  sta- 
tus under  this  subsection  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  such  provisions  apply  to  an  alien 
granted  lawful  temporary  resident  status 
under  section  245A(a) 

■(5)  Confidentiality  —The  provisions  of 
pcu-a^Taphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7)  of  section  245A(b) 
shall  apply  to  applications  under  this  sub- 
section In  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
applications  under  section  24SA. 

•(b)  ADJUSTMENT  to  PERMANENT  RESI- 
DENCE 

"(1)  CERTIFICATION  OF  SERVICE  -  An  alien 
described  In  subsection  ia>(l)  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  concerned  or  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  referred  to  subsection  (a)(l)(Ai 
for  a  certification  that  the  alien  lAi  has  at 
least  6  years  of  honorable  service  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  Air  National  Guard 
and  (B)  was  not  released  or  discharged  from 
such  service  under  any  condition  other  than 
honorable.  If  such  an  application  Is  granted, 
the  Secretary  or  officer  shall  Issue  such  cer- 
tification 

"(2l    ADJUSTMENT    OF    STATl'S    OF    PRINCIPAL 

AUEN  -The  Attorney  General  shall  adjust 
the  status  of  any  alien  provided  lawful  tem- 
porary stjatus  under  subsection  laxli  to  that 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  If  the  alien  applies  Uj  the  Attorney 
General  for  such  adjustment  and  establishes. 
In  the  application    the  foUowlng- 

"(A)  Subject  u>  paragraph  (4).  there  has 
been  a  certification  made  wlih  respect  to  the 
alien  under  paragraph  ( 1 1 

"(Bi  The  ai!«'r,  In  admissible  as  an  Immi- 
grant, except  as  provided  under  subsection 
(CK2i 

"(3)  ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OF  SPOUSE  AND 

CHILDREN  —The   Attorney  General   shall  ad- 
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Just  the  slaluH  iif  any  alien  pn)Vlded  lawful 
temporary  status  under  subsection  (a)(2i  U) 
that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  penma 
nent  residence  If  the  alien  applies  U>  the  .At 
(.orney  General  for  such  adjustment  and  es 
tabllshes.  In  the  application,  the  following 

"(A)  Subject  U'  paragraph  '4i.  there  has 
been  a  certification  made  with  respect  to  the 
alien's  spouse  or  parent  under  paragraph  1 1 1 

"(Bi  The  alien   Is  admissible  as  an   tmml 
grant,  except  as  provided   under  subsection 
(cK2). 

•(4)  Waiver  of  service  requirement - 
Upon  the  petition  of  the  Secretary  concerned 
or  the  chief  executive  officer,  the  Attorney 
C^eneral  shall  waive  the  certification  require- 
ment of— 

"(A)  paragraphs  (2)(A)  and  (3MAi  for  any 
alien  If  the  alien  waa  wounded  In  action  or 
held  In  captive  status  (as  defined  under  sec- 
tion &59  of  title  37.  United  States  Code),  or 

"(B)  paragraph  (3MA).  If  the  alien's  spouse 
or  parent  waa  killed  In  action  or  otherwise 
died  while  In  the  line  of  duty. 

"(ci  Wai'ver  of  Numerical  Limitations 
AND  Certain  Grounds  for  Exclusion — 

"(1)  Waiver  of  numerical  LiMrrATiONS.— 
The  numerical  limitations  of  sections  201 
and  202  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  aliens 
covered  under  this  section 

"(2)  admissebiuty  determinations —The 
provisions  of  sectlon,246A(d)(2)  shall  apply  to 
determinations  of  admissibility  under  this 
section  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
determinations  of  admissibility  under  sec- 
tion 245A 

•(di  Temporary  Disqualification  from 
Certain  Pubuc  Welfare  assistance.  -The 
provisions  of  section  245A(hi  shall  apply  to 
aliens  granted  lawful  temporary  resident 
status  under  this  section  In  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  aliens  granted 
lawful  temporary  resident  status  under  sec- 
tion 245Aiai.  except  that  any  reference  to  a 
'five-year  period'  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  a   two-year  period' 

"(e)  EixPEDiTED  Naturalization  —In  the 
case  of  an  alien  who  Is  granted  lawful  perma- 
nent residence  under  subsection  ib)  and  who 
re-enllsts  in  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the 
Air  National  Guard  for  an  additional  term  of 
6  years,  there  shall  be  counted  toward  the 
period  of  physical  presence  and  residence  re- 
quired for  naturalization  under  section 
316(a),  the  period  of  physical  presence  and 
residence  while  the  alien  was  In  lawful  tem- 
porary resident  status  under  subsection 
la).". 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment  —The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  245A  the  following  new 
Item; 

•Sec.  2453.  Adjustment  of  status  of  certain 
aliens  enlisted  in  the  National 
Guard    " 


JUDGE  JOK  BILLY  McDADE  RE- 
CEIVES BRADLEY  UNIVERSITY 
DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS 
AWARD  FOR  1990 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHE 

OK  ILLI.M'IS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REHHESE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr    MICHEL    Mr    Speaker,  on  October  17, 

1990.  Judge  Joe  Billy   McDade  recerved  the 

Bradley  University  Distinguistied  Alumni  Award 

lor  1990    I  would  very  rTHx;h  enjoy  telling  our 
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colleagues  wtiy  he  deserves  the  award  But 
after  seeing  the  text  of  his  acceptance  speech, 
I  think  It  would  tie  tjetter  expressed  through 
his  own  elocjuent  words 

With  the  help  of  family,  fnends,  and  my 
alma  nnater  Bradley  Unrversity.  Judge  McDade 
has  achieved  great  ttungs  His  achievennents 
bnng  great  honof  to  all  ol  us  assooated  wrth 
Bradley  Unrversity  At  this  point,  I  wish  to  in- 
sen  in  the  RECORD  the  remarVs  of  Judge 
McDade  from  the  Founder's  Day  cererronies 
at  Bradley  University  on  October  17.  1990.  as 
repnnted  m  Hillloptcs.  Bradley  University.  De- 
cember 1990 

I  am  profoundly  honored  and  grateful  to 
the  National  Alumni  Association  and  Brad- 
ley University  for  my  selection  as  the  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  for  1990  It  would  not  be 
false  modesty  to  acknowledge  the  highly 
competlve  nature  of  this  award  and  the  high 
caliber  of  all  the  nominees. 

I  am  aware  that  to  be  considered  as  a  can 
dldate.  "a  person  must  exemplify  the  quali- 
ties of  Irreproachable  character  and  out- 
standing citizenship"  and  should  be  one 
whose  achievements  have  "resulted  In  a 
change  for  the  better'  In  significant  situa- 
tions, institutions,  movements  or  fields  of 
endeavor,  and  whose  achievements  bring  the 
greatest  honor  to  Bradley  University  " 

I  must  confess  a  small  qualm  that  there 
are  many  others  equally  deserving  of  this 
award,  but  frankly.  It  Is  a  small  qualm  which 
doesn't  bother  me  too  much  I  suspect  there 
are  few  others  who  have  come  so  far  from  so 
little  and  have  had  Bradley  University  play 
such  an  important  role  in  shaping  their  char- 
acter and  citizenship 

When  I  left  the  cotton  fields  of  Raccoon 
Bend.  Texas.  In  1955,  I  had  a  good  base  but 
one  which  could  have  easily  eroded  without 
the  right  teachings  Bradley  and  its  people. 
Its  administration  and  faculty,  and  many 
friends  of  Bradley  provided  the  support  and 
guidance  I  needed  to  stay  on  track 

1  look  back  on  my  life,  and  I  have  achieved 
far  beyond  my  wildest  dreams.  Providence 
has  tieen  good  to  me  Many  of  you  know  my 
story  My  mother  died  when  I  was  one  and 
my  father  when  1  was  ten  My  grandmother 
raised  my  sister  and  me  as  a  day  worker 
During  the  summer  months.  I  would  join  her 
in  the  cotton  field  picking  cotton 

I  like  to  bra«  about  the  fact  that  when  1 
was  12  years  old.  I  was  picking  over  200 
pounds  of  cotton  a  day  That  is  a  man's 
measure  of  picking  cotton  I  didn't  like  the 
work,  but  something  Inside  of  me  simply  re- 
quired me  to  do  my  best  and  to  be  the  best 
cotton  picker 

I  used  to  sit  atop  the  smoke  house  in  the 
evenings  daydreaming  about  what  the  future 
held  for  me  beyond  the  cotton  fields  Please 
believe  me.  It  never  crossed  my  mind  that  I 
would  reach  such  high  estate  that  a  great 
university  would  honor  me  with  its  highest 
alumni  award 

This  Is  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  my  life 
Those  persons  who  knew  me  during  my  Brad- 
ley days  and  who  have  followed  my  career 
over  the  past  36  years  must  share  m  the 
honor  and  joy  of  this  occasion  To  name  a 
few.  people  like  Margaret  and  Jim  Suther- 
land. Kathryn  and  John  Tlmmes.  .Jeanne  and 
Grant  St  Julian.  Chet  and  Pat  Zebell,  Kal 
and  Pat  Goldberg.  IjoIs  and  LeRoy  .Swanson. 
Chuck  "Ozzie  ■  Orsbom.  and  many  more  have 
all  helped  me  along  the  way  with  their  love. 
support,  and  friendship  There  are  many  sto- 
ries to  tell  of  their  Involvement  In  my  life. 

Bradley  has  meant  so  much  in  my  life.  In 
large  measure.  1  can  trace  back  to  Bradley 
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and  those  tumultuous  years  many  of  the  val- 
ues and  qualities  of  character  I  present  to 
the  world  today.  When  I  came  here  in  1955  as 
a  youth  of  17,  I  was  searching  for  Identity 
and  a  purpose.  I  found  both. 

I  learned  that  you  have  to  do  your  best  the 
first  time  since  you  may  not  have  a  second 
chance  Bob  Lowder  taught  me  that  when  I 
had  not  studied  for  a  test  and  asked  him  to 
let  me  retake  It.  He  asked  what  made  me 
think  I  would  do  better  the  second  time.  I 
said  I  would  study  harder.  He  said.  "You 
should  have  done  that  the  first  time." 

1  learned  that  you  can't  expect  favors  in 
life  but  must  earn  what  you  get  and  should 
get  what  you  earn.  Kal  Goldberg  taught  me 
that  by  not  letting  his  fondness  for  me  influ- 
ence the  integrity  of  his  grades.  A  couple  of 
times  he  managed  to  keep  me  from  getting 
straight  A's, 

I  learned  compassion  from  Ozzie.  who  did 
not  say  one  bad  word  to  me  about  the  foul 
called  on  me  away  from  the  ball  in  the  loss 
to  St  Ix)ul8  in  1957,  which  gave  Bob  Ferry 
two  free  throws  with  no  lime  left  on  the 
clock  and  Bradley  leading  by  one  point 
Ferry  sank  both  free  throws  We  lost  the 
game  and  fell  out  of  a  first-place  tie  with 
Cincinnati  for  the  conference  championship. 
Thais  the  year  we  went  on  to  win  the  NIT 

I  learned  that  you  must  live  by  your  prin- 
ciples. Chet  and  Pat  Zebell  taught  me  that 
My  junior  year.  I  was  having  trouble  finding 
a  place  to  stay  off  campus  Chet  and  Pat 
opened  their  home  to  me.  and  I  lived  there 
for  two  years 

I  learned  that  one  should  always  pursue  ex- 
cellence in  everything  one  does  And  most  of 
all.  1  learned  that  a  life  worth  living  is  not 
dependent  upon  your  standard  of  living  but 
up<in  the  values  you  live  by 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  have  a  yearning,  a 
desire  to  be  good  and  to  do  good,  to  care  for 
something  beyond  ourselves  and  our  appe- 
tites. Brian  Griffin  speaks  of  "the  ineluc- 
table Incandescence  of  the  human  spirit."  He 
calls  it  "the  mystery  *  *  *  the  desire  t«  be 
good  "  It  is.  he  says,  "the  secret  knowledge 
that  only  by  being  good  can  we  become  joy- 
ful." 

I  further  believe  that  an  important  mission 
of  a  great  university  Is  to  unlock  this  poten- 
tial Rightly  or  wrongly.  1  recall  fondly  my 
Bradley  days  when  within  the  academic  com- 
munity, the  ancient  standards  of  lawfulness, 
civility,  morality,  truthfulness,  rational  de- 
bate, and  respect  for  an  opposing  viewpoint 
still  carried  authority  and  provided  unity 
and  amity  within  the  educational  enterprise 
These  teachings  were  not  lost  on  me. 

Things  have  changed  much  since  my  col- 
lege days.  Bradley  Included.  But  more  than 
most  Institutions.  Bradley  has  retained 
these  Ideals  and  Is  still  producing  the  kind  of 
man  and  woman  who  would  do  Lydia  Bradley 
proud  And  1  am  proud  to  be  included  in  that 
number 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  GUID- 
ANCE FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL  DRUG 
CONTROL  STRATEGY 


HON.  LAWRENa  COUGHUN 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3. 1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
put  on  official  record  an  irrportant  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense's  Guidance  for  Imple- 
nientation  the  President's  Natkjnal  Drug  Con- 
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trol  Strategy  as  it  was  issued  by  Secretary 
Cheney  on  September  18,  1990. 

According  to  the  DOD  implementation 
guidelines. 

The  supply  of  illicit  drugs  to  the  United 
States  from  abroad,  the  associated  violence 
and  International  Instability,  and  the  use  of 
Illegal  drugs  within  the  country  pose  a  direct 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  security  of  the 
country. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Secretary's 
remarks  about  drugs  being  a  natiorial  security 
threat.  That  is  why  I  introduced  H.R.  5301 .  the 
"Airborne  Drug  Trafficking  Deterrerx^e  Act," 
which  woukj  provide  the  Coast  Guard  with 
DOD's  assistance,  limited  authority  to  use 
force  against  drug  trafficking  planes. 

Secretary  Cheney  highlighted  the  three  ob- 
jectives to  DOD's  (Xjunternarcotrcs  program: 
First,  to  stop  drugs  at  their  source  by  provkjing 
loglstrcal  and  reconnaissance  support;  second, 
to  attack  drugs  in  the  United  States  by  having 
the  military  assist  law  enforcement  agencies 
with  training,  planning,  and  command  and 
control  of  countemarcotics  missions;  arxj  third, 
to  combat  drugs  in  transit  giving  a  high  fxiorrty 
to  eliminating  drugs  entering  the  United  States 
via  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  United  States 
southern  border.  According  to  Secretary  Che- 
ney. 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  proceed 
with  planning  to  deploy  a  substantial  Carib- 
bean Countemarcotics  Task  Force,  with  ap- 
propriate air  and  maritime  drug  interdiction 
assets  and  aerial  and  maritime  detection  and 
monitoring  assets  to  combat  the  flow  of  Ille- 
gal drugs  from  Latin  America  through  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  is  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  Defense  Department's  drug  strat- 
egy. It  is  time  we  recognize  that  drugs  are  a 
national  security  problem  and  provkje  our 
armed  servk:es  the  limited  authority  they  need 
to  deter  drug  traffcking.  The  Coast  Guard,  as 
txith  a  law  enforcement  arxJ  a  military  agency 
charged  with  pjrotecting  the  national  security  of 
this  Nation,  is  the  right  agency  for  the  job.  We 
must  take  a  more  effective  approach  to  help 
end  this  terrible  scourge  that  plagues  our 
country. 

My  p>ropx)sal  is  fundamentally  different  from 
earlier  proposals  to  provkJe  authority  for  the 
use  of  force.  First,  my  bill  starts  with  the  belief 
that  air  interdction  operatwns,  run  outskJe  the 
bourKlaries  of  tfie  United  States,  can  be  a  mili- 
tary action.  SecorxJ.  my  ttill  contains  airtight 
safeguards  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  an  irv 
nocent.  (xivate  aircraft. 

Current  trafficking  patterns  suggest  that  the 
number  of  suspkx)us  aircraft  tracked  in  the 
Caribbean  will  be  greater  in  1990  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Recently,  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigatkxi  heW  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  5301  reflecting  the  urgerxry  of  this  issue. 

Presently,  many  drug  traffickers  fly  to  a  pre- 
set drop  site,  dip  to  500  feet,  and  then  drop 
drugs  to  friends  waiting  betow,  never  landing 
in  the  United  States.  The  smugglers  rarely 
land  with  U.S.  jurisdrctkxi  making  it  virtually 
impossible  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  take  actkjn. 
Our  agencies  have  an  erwrmous  capat)ility  to 
monitor  this  activity,  but  little  abtlity  to  do  any- 
thing about  it 

Pitots  flying  planes  carrying  dnjgs  are  part 
o(  huge  organizatioris  ttiat  pose  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  comparable  to  that  we  have  erv 
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countered  in  tf>e  F>ast  from  hostile  natkxi 
States.  These  smuggling  pik>ts  shoukj  be 
treated  in  a  manner  similar  to  intematkxia)  ter- 
rorists. As  with  terrorism,  the  existerK»  of  stat- 
utes outlawing  drug  smuggling  shoukJ  not  pre- 
clude our  military  agerx:ies  from  using  force  as 
a  deterrent  in  appropriate  situatkxis. 

I  erxxHjrage  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
take  a  more  c:areful  kjok  at  the  possible  use 
of  force  against  airtx)me  drug  traffickers,  by 
any  method  of  their  choosing,  tjecause  I  Ise- 
lieve  this  issue  shoukJ  be  a  r>atk>r^al  security 
corx»m.  But  if  it  is  the  official  positk)n  of  every 
agency  of  tfie  Federal  Government,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense,  that  drug  traffick- 
ing, even  outside  our  borders,  is  exclusively  a 
law  enforcement  problem,  tfien  large  expendi- 
tures by  ttie  natkjnal  security  community  on 
such  a  problem  would  seem  unjustified.  As  a 
memt)er  of  Committee  on  Appropriatkjns,  i 
anxiously  await  DOD's  budget  request  for 
1992  as  It  applies  to  their  counternarcotcs 
programs.  If  the  administratkxi  twiieves  air- 
txjme  drug  traffickers  are  strickly  a  law  en- 
forcement problem,  it  woukJ  seem  togical  ttiat 
law  enforcement  agencies  shoukJ  get  ttie 
lion's  share  of  ttie  countemarcotics  resources 
for  countering  such  air  traffic. 

THE  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  September  IS.  1989. 

Department  of  Defense  Guidance  for  Im- 
plementation   OF    ttie    President's    Na- 
tional Drug  Control  Strateg"*" 
On  September  5.  1989.  the  President  issued 
the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  pursu- 
ant to  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1968.  The 
President's    strategy    provides   for   an    inte- 
grated program  of  countemarcotics  actions 
designed  to  move  the  country  sutwtantially 
close  to  the  goal  of  a  drug-free  America  Thii 
guidance  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  swift 
and  effective  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's strategy  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  supply  of  illicit  drugs  to  the  United 
States  from  abroad,  the  associated  violence 
and  international  instability,  and  the  use  of 
Illegal  drugs  within  the  country  pose  a  direct 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  and  security  of  the 
country.  Tlie  threat  of  illicit  drugs  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  Nation's  values.  It  Inflicts 
increased  crime  and  violence  on  our  society 
and  attacks  the  well-being  and  productivity 
of  our  citizenry.  One  of  the  principal  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  this  Administration  Is  to 
reduce,  and  If  possible  to  eliminate,  the  flow 
of  Illegal  narcotic  substances  to  the  United 
States.  Also,  the  Congress  has  by  statute  as- 
signed to  the  Department  the  duty  to  serve 
as  the  single  lead  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  detection  and  monitoring  of 
aerial  and  maritime  transit  of  Illegal  drugs 
to  the  United  States.  For  these  reasons,  the 
detection  and  countering  of  the  production, 
trafficking  and  use  of  illegal  dru^  Is  a  high 
priority  national  security  mission  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Nation  ultimately  will  be  rid  of  the 
scourge  of  illegal  drugrs  only  through  the  sus- 
tained application  of  the  energy,  courage  and 
determination  of  the  American  people  As 
the  President's  Strategy  reflects,  the  Nation 
must  seek  to  eliminate  both  the  demand  and 
the  supply  for  illegal  drugs,  for  the  Nation 
will  conquer  neither  if  the  other  is  left  un- 
checked. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies,  will  help  lead  the  attack  on  the 
supply  of  illegal  drugs  trom  abroad  under  the 
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F»re8!dent'8  Scratetry  The  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  complement  thow 
of  other  U  S  agencies  and  cooperatlntf  for- 
elg^n  countries  The  Department  nf  Defense 
will  work  to  advance  substantially  the  na- 
tional objective  of  reducing  the  flow  of  Ule- 
(?al  druRS  Into  the  United  Stales  through  the 
effective  application  of  available  resources 
consistent  with  our  national  values  and  legai 
framework 

An  effective  attack  on  the  flow  of  lllegtil 
druBs  depends  upon  action  at  every  phase  of 
the  flow  (1)  in  the  countries  that  are  the 
■ources  of  the  drugrs.  (2)  In  transit  from  the 
source  countries  to  the  United  States,  and 
(3 1  in  distribution  In  the  United  States  The 
United  States  Armed  Forces  can  assist  In  the 
attack  on  the  supply  of  drugs  in  each  of 
these  phases 


INTRODUCTION  OK  A  BILL  TO  PER- 
MANENTLY EXTEND  SECTION  42 
OP'  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE.  THE  LOW  INCOME  HOUS- 
ING TAX 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  R.\.NGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  RANGEL  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  txll  to  permanently  extend  section  42 
of  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Low  In- 
come Housing  Tax  Credit 

There  is  no  question  that  there  continues  to 
be  a  shortage  of  affordable  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  income  Americans  At  the  same 
time  that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  shortage 
ot  low  cost  twusinq  units  There  has  t)een  an 
increase  m  the  number  of  young  and  poor 
renters  The  result  is  that  large  segments  of 
the  poor  and  working  class  continue  to  live  in 
inadequate  iX)using  and  pay  large  shares  of 
tiTeir  income  m  rent 

This  gap  in  housing  (or  the  poor  and  worV- 
ing  classes  developed  at  the  same  time  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  housing  was  dropping  In 
tfie  latter  part  of  the  1970s.  Federal  housing 
assistance  was  provided  on  average  to  an  ad^ 
ditional  300.000  fX)useholds  per  year  During 
tfie  1980'S.  that  annual  ir>crease  dropt)ed  by 
about  75  percent  Many  of  the  programs  origi- 
nating in  earlier  decades  designed  to  develop 
new  and  rehabilitated  apartments  were  re 
duced  in  size  or  abandoned  m  the  1980s  In 
1986.  the  Tax  Reform  Act  eliminated  rnany  of 
ttie  traditional  lax  incentrves  for  rental  housing 
including  housing  tor  kjw  and  rrxxlerale  in 
come  tenants 

Congress  recognized  tt>e  gap  in  production 
of  tXMJSing  lor  low  and  rnoderate  income  ten- 
ants In  the  Tax  Reform  Ad,  Congress  created 
one  of  the  lew  real  estate  lax  shetters  left,  the 
Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  The  credit 
\«ras  given  a  3-year  life  In  1988.  and  again  m 
1989.  recognizing  the  success  of  the  credit, 
Congress  extended  ttie  program  i  more  year 
each  time 

Urrtortunatefy.  tbe  limrtations  of  the  txxJget 
debate  last  year  meant  that  the  credit  coukj 
only  be  extended  until  December  3 1 .  1 99 1 

The  program  has  been  a  tremendous  sue 
cess.    Over   250.000    units   ot    housing   have 
been  Ixiilt  with  assistance  of  tfie  credit    By 
1989,   nearly  all  ttie  credits  allocated  to  ttie 
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States  to  allocate  to  developers  were  t)eing 
used  In  many  States  the  demarxj  for  credit 
exceeds  the  supply 

There  is  no  question  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  play  a  role  m  creating  equity  lor 
housing  development  The  credit  does  )ust 
that  Developers  secure  capital  for  projects  try 
sellir^  interests  m  the  project  to  investors.  The 
investors  receive  the  credit  The  response  m 
the  investment  community  has  been  encour- 
aging Thousands  ot  individuals  and  hundreds 
ot  ma|or  corporations  have  invested  in  the  low 
income  housing  projects  lo  secure  the  credrt 

You  know  the  credit  is  a  success  when  you 
visit  a  protect  finarx;ed  with  it  The  pride  on 
the  tenants'  (aces  could  convince  anyone  that 
this  program  has  achieved  its  goals  i  am  cer 
tain  that  we  cannot  expect  to  maintain  a  pro 
ductive  society  with  healthy  children  who  stay 
away  from  tt>e  temptations  that  come  with  de- 
spair six;h  as  drugs  and  crime  unless  we  start 
with  the  home  and  the  family  We  cannot  start 
with  the  txime  and  the  family  unless  we  have 
a  decent  dwelling  That  is  why  I  am  convinced 
the  credit  has  been  a  success  I  have  seen  it 
in  the  numt)ers  and  I  have  seen  it  in  the  faces 
ot  the  tenants 

The  credit  has  also  fulfilled  one  of  the  origi- 
nal goals  o(  its  Iramers.  to  encourage  addi- 
tional government  and  private  sector  support 
tor  housing  It  has  successfully  created  a  p>art- 
nership  with  State  and  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  groups  who  have  supplemented  the 
credit  with  additional  assistarx;e  States  and 
local  governments  are  providing  subsidies,  low 
interest  loans,  land.  ta»  abatements  among 
other  (orms  ot  assistance  Nonprofits  are  orga- 
nizing tenant  and  community  groups  to  em- 
pwwer  people  on  their  way  to  providing  hous- 
ing (or  ttiemselves  and  their  neighbors 

In  1989  and  1990.  Congress  made  several 
changes  to  the  credit  to  make  sure  that  there 
would  be  no  repeat  ot  the  scandals  that 
plagued  tiousing  assistance  m  the  i980's 
Working  with  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials. Congress  provided  structure,  planning 
and  guidance  tor  credit  programs  across  the 
Nation  This  was  done  with  a  minimum  of  Fed- 
eral rules  and  with  great  latitude  being  given 
to  \he  States  lo  allow  them  to  meet  their  hous 
ing  needs  as  they  see  fit 

With  authonzation  tor  the  credit  expiring  at 
the  end  of  this  year,  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation to  make  the  credit  a  permanent  part  ot 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  When  Congress 
passes  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  on  an  ex 
perimental  basis  like  the  credit  within  some 
period  o(  time  the  experience  should  make  if 
clear  it  the  legislation  sfx)uld  be  made  perma- 
nent The  experience  of  the  credit  has  made 
It  clear  that  it  should  tie  made  permanent. 


HASSLING  SENIORS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  ST.\RK 

uh    lALlKuKM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 
ThuTsdau .  January  3.  1991 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  last  fall,  dunng 
the  budget  wars,  one  of  my  constituents  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  our  former  colleague  Mark 
Siljander.  lobbying  for  money  to  save  Social 
Secunty. 
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MarV  must  be  doing  well  with  this  mail  order 
scam  He  sent  the  letter  certified  mail — put 
about  a  Si  10  in  postage  on  the  letter.  Well, 
my  constituent  wasn't  tiome  when  it  arrrved  so 
he  got  a  note  from  the  Postal  Service  that 
there  was  this  important  certified  letter  for  him 
I  figure  he  spent  at»ut  S3  52  worth  of  travel 
expense  and  gasoline  to  dnve  8  miles  down  to 
the  Post  Office  to  see  what  this  vital  letter 
was 

Understandably,  he  was  upset  I  think  Mark 
owes  him  at  least  S3  52  in  expenses — plus 
some  extra  (or  aggravation 

I  can't  remember  anything  that  Mark  Sil- 
jander did  while  he  was  m  Congress  to  help 
seniors  or  the  Medicare  Program  I  do  know 
that  as  Health  Subcommrrtee  chairman  in  ttie 
midst  o(  last  fall's  battle  over  huge  Medicare 
cuts  I  never  once  heard  from  him  or  his  orga- 
nization 

Dear  Former  Colleague  Siljander  Please 
quit  trying  to  scare  seniors  into  sending  you 
money  Even  more,  please  quit  hassling  them 
with  certified  letters 

Following  is  a  justifiably  angry  letter  trom  my 
constitutent  which  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  others. 

Ukar  Mr  Stark:  In  one  of  your  news- 
letters you  requested  letters  t>e  sent  to  you 
that  requested  donations  to  save  Social  Se- 
curity 

Here  is  one  that  was  sent  certified  mall. 

We  had  just  come  In  from  New  'Vork  and 
found  these  yellow  slips  from  the  post  office 
telling  us  we  had  one  day  left  to  pick  up  a 
certified  letter.  My  husband  is  a  witness  in  a 
trial,  so  he  thought  the  letter  was  related  to 
that.  So  he  drives  8  miles  to  the  main  post 
office  only  to  find  the  letter  enclosed.  He  was 
so  angry,  (and  I  don't  blame  him  )  I  hope  you 
can  put  a  stop  to  this.  How  are  we  to  know 
if  these  letters  are  legitimate? 


January  3,  1991 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS:  A 
HUTTERIAN  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  M.\TTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OK    SKW   VOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  MCHUGH  Mr  Speaker,  recently  I  vis- 
ited with  several  members  of  the  Hutterian 
Brethren,  a  respected  Christian  community 
dedicated  to  a  peaceful  way  of  life 

Dating  back  to  i533.  the  Hutterians  have  a 
long  history  o(  expenencing  persecution  for 
their  t)eliefs.  including  hardships  in  and  ulti- 
mately expulsion  from  Nazi  Germany  In  over 
450  years,  no  active  member  of  the  Huttenan 
Brethren  has  ever  taken  part  in  war  or  military 
service  of  any  kind  Thousands  have  been  tor- 
tured and  killed  ratt>er  than  violate  their  corv 
sciences.  As  a  result  of  their  beliefs. 
Huttenans  are  officially  registered  as  conscien- 
tious objectors 

The  Huttenans  with  wtx)m  I  met  had  come 
to  Washington  to  share  their  views  on  the  cn- 
sis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  p(ace  in  the  Record  an  open  letter 
from  one  of  ttie  representatives  of  the 
Huttenan  faith,  an  individual  who  saw  exterv 
sive  combat  as  a  marine  in  Vietnam  and  who 
later  joined  the  Brethren  In  addrticn.  I  woutd 
like  to  insert  an  open  letter  to  the  leaders  of 
the  world  trom  many  diflerent  Huttenan  con- 


gregations throughout  the  United  States  arKi 
the  woftd.  Hopefully,  these  sincere  and  strong- 
ly-held views  will  strengthen  our  commitnTent 
to  seek  a  peaceful  outcome  to  the  dangerous 
situation  in  the  gulf. 

.\s  Open  Letter  to  the  Leaders  of  the 
World,  November  18,  1990 

An  urgent  appeal  to  the  nations  for  peace. 
in  the  face  of  the  massive  military  buildup  in 
the  Persian  Gulf: 

We  are  a  simple  people,  not  learned  In  the 
ways  of  international  diplomacy  or  the 
methods  of  war.  But  we  have  known  suffer- 
ing F'or  over  four  hundred  and  sixty  years 
we  have  called  no  nation  or  people  our 
enemy  We  have  been  persecuted,  killed,  ex- 
iled, and  forced  to  flee  from  one  country  to 
another 

With  God's  help,  giving  our  total  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ,  we  witness  that  peo- 
ple can  dwell  together  in  peace.  Coming  from 
many  nations,  with  .some  having  formerly 
served  as  enemies  in  opposing  armies,  we 
share  all  things  in  common,  living  together 
as  brothers  and  sisters 

We  plead  with  you.  our  beloved  leaders,  to 
consider  the  Incalculable  suffering  and  loss 
of  life  which  would  result  from  an  armed 
conflict  in  the  Gulf.  How  can  we  justify  such 
colossal  anguish  and  such  a  massive  alloca- 
tion of  the  world's  resources  to  war.  at  a 
time  when  the  nations  need  to  work  together 
to  confront  the  many  desperate  problems 
facing  our  world  today" 

We  urge  that  all  troops  be  withdrawn  from 
this  explosive  confrontation  and  ask  that  all 
the  resources  at  your  disposal  be  committed 
to  the  search  for  a  peaceful  end  to  the  ten- 
sion there 

We  pray  for  you  in  all  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities you  carry  and  wish  to  express  our 
deep  gratitude  to  God  for  the  reduction  of 
tension  brought  about  by  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  hostilities  As  we  think  of  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  pray  for  peace  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  around  the  globe. 

We  greet  you  in  heartfelt  love. 

The  Hutterian  Brethren  Church  at 

Woodcrest.  Rifton  NY  12471  USA 

Pleasant  View.  Ulster  Park  m'  12487  USA, 

Catskill.  Platte  Clove  Rd  ,  Elka  Park  NY 
12427  USA 

New  Meadow  Run.  Farmlngton  PA  15437 
USA. 

Spring  Valley.  Farmlngton  PA  15437  USA. 

Deer  Spring.  Norfolk  CT  06068  USA 

Oakwood.  Rte  1.  Box  138.  Dexter  MN  56926 
USA 

Starland.  Rte  2.  Box  133.  Gibbon  MN  56335 
USA 

Crystal  Spring,  Ste  Agathe,  Manitoba 
ROG  lYO  Canada 

Darvell,  Robertsbrldge.  East  Sussex  TN32 
SDR  England 

Michaelshof.  Auf  der  Hoehe.  W-5231 
Blmtiach  Germany 

[This  appeal,  unanimously  supported  by 
the  congregations  listed  above,  has  been  sent 
to  the  leaders  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  Iraq.  Ku- 
wait. Saudi  Arabia.  Iran,  Jordan,  Israel. 
Elgypt.  Syria,  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Secretary  of  State,  and  Secretary  of 
Defense.] 

HtTTERiAN  Brethren 
Pleasant  View  Bruderhof. 
New  York.  SY.  November  Z7,  1990 
An  open  letter  to  Vietnam  veterans  and 
their    representatives.    I    appeal    to    you    to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  a  non-violent  solution 
to  the  potential  horror  of  war  that  looms 
over  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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After  years  of  post-war  seeking  for  a  true, 
meaningful  life,  my  wife  and  I  joined  the 
mld-Hudson  valley  area  Hutterian  Brethren. 
Since  1961,  our  three  children  have  grown  up 
in  an  environment  of  finding  loving,  lasting 
solutions  to  their  daily  struggles.  Learning 
these  truths  as  adults,  we  are  certain  that  a 
shared  life  of  caring  for  our  neighbor  as  we 
would  for  ourselves  t>egins  to  answer  the 
need  of  this  world. 

As  a  sergeant  in  the  First  Marine  Recon- 
naissance Battalion.  Da  Nang.  in  1968-69  1 
began  to  learn  this  the  hard  way  Like  all  of 
you,  I  bear  "CO  DAU  DI  BINH."  the  marks  of 
the  wounds. 

While  our  children  grow  up  with  memories 
of  love  mixed  with  struggles  for  change  to- 
ward what  is  right  and  lasting  for  their  lives. 
we  veterans  cannot  forget  the  many  thou- 
sands of  children  with  very  different  memo- 
ries 

I  survived  and  can  forget  the  terror  of  the 
many  mortar  and  rocket  attacks,  the  am- 
bushes, and  near  death  bout  with  malaria 

The  marks  that  remain  forever  are  the 
rainy  day  farm  field  burials  of  poor  North 
Carolina  blacks.  The  rain  soaked  flags  hand- 
ed to  inconsolable  mothers  as  they  stand 
fixed  in  the  last  planting  time  of  that  same 
field. 

The  marks  that  remain  forever  are  the 
faces  of  the  Vietnamese,  especially  of  the 
children,  the  faces  of  the  boys  sent  home  to 
the  VA  stress  units. 

The  marks  that  remain  forever  are  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  suicides,  the  impris- 
oned, and  the  homeless— harvests  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  marks  that  remain  forever  are  endless. 
The  refugees,  the  prostitution  of  children.  It 
does  not  stop  and  will  not  stop  unless  we 
fight  one  more  battle  out  of  reverence  and 
compassion  for  life. 

I  am  going  to  Washington.  DC.  November 
27th  to  urge  my  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  resist  another  war:  this  is  our  chance  vc' 
fight  for  an  end  to  war 

There  are  over  125  names  of  m.id-Hudson 
valley  men  etched  in  black  granite.  I  hope  to 
visit  them,  touch  their  names  and  cry. 

I  greet  each  of  you  in  heartfelt  hope  and 
love. 

Ronald  C   Landsel. 


EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1991 
and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  back  this  meas- 
ure. 

Dunng  the  past  fall,  we  have  seen  the  price 
of  oil  more  than  double  ostensitjiy  as  a  result 
of  ttie  Iraqi  invasion  and  occupation  of  Kuwait. 
Fears  of  a  shooting  war  breaking  out  in  the 
Middle  East  have  further  destabilized  ttie  price 
of  oil.  Throughout  this  difficult  time,  ttie  main 
beneficiary  of  ttie  price  increase  and  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  has  been  the  oil  industry.  Oil  pro- 
ducers have  realized  profits  far  in  excess  of 
ttiose  they  had  anticipated  for  this  period,  and 
realizing  this,  middlemen  and  retailers  have 
raised  the  price  of  oil  even  further. 

While  tfiose  in  the  oil  industry  have  seen 
their  incomes  jump  in  the  last  2  months,  our 
Nation's    consumers    and    txisinesses    have 
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borne  the  brunt  of  these  price  increases  at  tfie 
pump.  Lower-  and  mid<Se-income  families  are 
especially  hard  hit  by  these  high  oil  prices. 

This  excess  profits  measure  would  help  to 
deter  and  redistribute  the  huge  profits  which 
oil  companies  are  now  realizing.  Specifically. 
excess  profits  in  ttie  oil  industry  would  be 
taxed  at  a  rate  of  no  more  ttian  40  percent  lor 
a  period  of  3  years.  At  ttie  same  time,  expky 
rabon  and  development  of  oil  resources  would 
t>e  encouraged  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times  of  fear  and  un- 
certainty over  the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
while  our  courageous  Amencans  are  stationed 
in  the  Saudi  Arabian  deserts  and  elsewhere  to 
protect  our  interests,  it  is  only  nghl  ttiat  those 
wtio  reap  undue  fxofits  from  this  cnsis  also 
contribute  to  the  burdens  txjrne  by  our  Nation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  ttiat  tfie  full  text  of 
this  legislation  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  la;  subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  irelating  to  In- 
come taxes  1  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

•CHAPTER  7— EXCESS  PROFITS  TAX 
"Sec.  1571   Imposition  of  tax- 
"Sec.  1572  Definitions 
"Sec.  1573.  Adjustments  to  income  for  years 

in  the  emergency  period. 
"Sec.  1574.  Excess  profits  deduction. 
'Sec    1575   Energj-  plowback  deduction. 
"SEC.  1571.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

"(a.  General  Rule  —  Ir.  addition  to  the 
other  taxes  imposed  by  this  subtitle,  there  is 
hereby  Imposed  on  the  income  of  every  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  production  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  for  each  tax- 
able year  which  ends  or  begins  during  the 
emergency  period,  a  tax  equal  to  40  percent 
of  the  excess  profits  taxable  income  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(bi  Taxable  Years  Partly  in  the  Emer- 
gency Period  —In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
which  begins  before  the  emergency  period  or 
ends  after  the  emergency  period,  the  tax  im- 
posed by  subsection  lai  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  40  percent  of  the  excess  profits  tax- 
able income  for  the  taxable  year  multiplied 
by  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
number  of  days  within  the  emergency  period 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year 
-SEC.  1572.  DEFINITIONS. 

"(ai  Emerge.ncy  Period  —For  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter,  the  term,  emergency  period' 
means  the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  chapter 

"(bi  Base  Period.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  base  penod  means 
the  period  beginning  January  1.  1986.  and 
ending  on  December  31.  1968 

■(c)  rirrR0Lr:i,7j  and  PETROLErw  FTiOD- 
UCTS. — For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
term  'petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
means  any  crude  oil.  gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel 
oil.  or  home  heating  oil  extracted  or  pro- 
duced by  any  corporation  doing  business  In 
the  United  States. 

"(d)  Excess  Proitts  Taxable  Income.- 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  'ex- 
cess profits  taxable  income'  means  taxable 
income  for  the  taxable  year  (computed  with 
the  adjustments  specified  in  section  1573 1  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of— 

"(li  the  excess  profits  deduction  for  the 
taxable  year;  plus 
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"(2)  the  ©nerg-y  plowback  deduction  for  the 

taxahlfl  year 

-SBC      IS7S.     ADJUSTMKNTS     TO     INCOME     FOR 
YEARS  IN  THK  EMEKGKNCY  PERIOD 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  det^r 
mlnlnn  the  taxable  Ini-ome  of  a  corporation 
for  a  taxable  year  enillnK  or  befflnntng  In  the 
emerKency  period,  the  foUowlnK  adjustmenta 
shall  t*  made 

"(li  Dividends  rfx-eivkd  — The  deduction 
for  dividends  received  shall  apply,  without 
limitation,  to  all  dividends  on  stock  of  all 
corporations,  except  that  no  deduction  for 
dividends  received  shall  tie  allowed  with  re- 
qwot  to  dividend.^  on  stock  of  forelfrn  per- 
sonal holdlnK  companies  or  dividends  on 
•tock  which  Is  not  a  capital  aaaet 

"(2)  Gains  and  ixj.sses  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes OF  CAKITAL  A.ssBTs  There  shall  be 
excluded  sains  and  losses  from  sales  or  ex- 
chantres  of  capital  assets 

••(3i  Income  from  KtrriREMENT  or  dis- 
CHARCE  OF  BONDS.  ETC  —There  shall  be  ex- 
cluded income  derived  from  the  retirement 
or  dischartfe  by  the  taxpayer  of  any  bond,  de- 
benture, note,  or  certificate  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  if  the  obligation  of 
the  taxpayer  has  been  outstanding:  for  more 
than  6  months.  Including  In  the  case  the  is- 
suance was  at  a  premium,  the  amount  in- 
cludible In  gross  Income  for  such  year  solely 
because  of  such  retirement  or  discharge. 

"(4)  DEDUCTIONS  on  ACCOUNT  OF  RETIRE- 
MENT OR  DISCHARGE  OF  BONDS.  ETC.— If  during 

the  taxable  year  the  taxpayer  retires  or  dis- 
charges any  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certlfl- 
cAte  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness.  If  the 
obligation  of  the  taxpayer  has  been  out- 
standing for  more  than  6  months,  the  follow- 
ing deductions  for  such  taxable  year  shall 
not  be  allowed: 

'•(A I  the  deduction  allowable  under  section 
162  for  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  such  retirement  or  discharge. 

"(B)  the  deduction  for  losses  allowable  by 
reason  of  such  discharge  or  retirement:  or 

'•(C)  In  case  the  Issuance  was  at  a  discount, 
the  amount  deductible  for  such  year  solely 
because  of  such  retirement  or  discharge 

'•(5)  Recovery  of  bad  debts. -There  shall 
be  excluded  Income  attributable  to  the  re- 
covery of  a  bad  debt  if  the  deduction  of  such 
debt  was  allowable  from  gross  income  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  chapter  or  If  such  debt  was  prop- 
erly charged  t<i  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  dur- 
ing any  such  taxable  year 

■8EC.  I«7«.  EXCESS  PROFrTS  OEDUCTION. 

"(a I  CoMPlTAnoN  The  excess  profits  de 
ductlon  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  the  great 
er  of  the  following 

••(1)  100  percent  of  the  average  base  period 
taxable  income,  or 

"1 2 1  an  amount  equal  to  the  totkl  of  the 
following  amounts 

(A  I  10  percent  of  the  first  $10,000,000  of  In- 
vested capital. 

(Bi  9  percent  of  the  next  19,000,000  of  In 
vested  capital,  and 

•iCi  8  percent  of  Invested  capital  exceeding 
S20,aOO,000 

■•(b)     AVKRAC.K     HasK     E'KRIOD    TAXABLE     Ls 

c»ME  The  average  lia-^e  period  taxable  In 
come  shall  tie  determined  by  computing  the 
base  period  taxable  Income  for  each  month 
in  the  base  period,  the  highest  and  lowest  ag- 
gregate of  6  months  taxable  Income  shall  be 
dropped  and  the  remaining  sum  of  24  months 
shall  be  divided  by  2  Ui  obtain  a  base  year 
figure  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 

(ci  APPLICATION  OF  Chapter     The  provt 
slons  of  this  chapter  shall  apply  to  all  cor- 
porations which  were  in  existence  during  the 
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entire  or  any  part  of  the  base  period  or  the 
emergency  period  as  defined  In  this  chapter 
•^EC    1»75.  ENERGY  PLOWBACK  DEDUCTION. 

■la)  General  Ri  le  -  For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  energy  plowbai  k  deduc 
tlon'  means  the  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  during  the  taxable  year  (with 
respect  to  areas  within  the  United  States  or 
a  possession  of  the  United  States)  for 

■il>  intangible  drilling  and  development 
costs  U)  which  section  263<ai  applies  or 
ascertaining  the  existence,  location,  extent, 
or  (juality  of  any  deposit  of  crude  oil  or  natu- 
ral gas, 

"(21  the  construction,  reconstruction,  erec- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  the  following  items 
but  only  If  the  original  use  of  such  Items  be- 
gins with  such  taxpayer— 

"(A)  depreciable  assets  used  for— 

■■(1)  the  exploration  for  or  the  development 
or  production  of  oil  or  gas  (Including  devel- 
opment or  production  from  oil  shale). 

"(11)  converting  oil  shale,  coal,  or  liquid 
hydrocartxjns  into  oil  or  gas.  or 

"(ill)  refining  oil  or  gas  (but  not  beyond 
the  primary  product  stage). 

"(B)  pipelines  for  gathering  or  transmits 
ting  oil  or  gas.  and  facilities  (such  as  pump- 
ing stations)  directly  related  to  the  use  of 
such  pipelines,  or 

••(3)  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil 
or  gas. 

■•(bi  Limitation  —The  amount  of  the  en- 
ergy plowback  deduction  for  any  taxable 
year  may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  excess 
profits  taxable  Income  for  such  year  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  the  energy 
plowback  deduction!  " 

■•(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  such  subtitle 
A  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item 
"Chapter  7.  Excess  profits  tax   ' 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


January  3,  1991 


A  FEW  LINES  FROM  DESERT 
SHIELD 


HON.  CURT  WILDON 

OK  HK.NN.S'l  LVAMA 
IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 
Mr    WELDON    Mr    Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  share   the  lollowing  rwo  poems   that  have 
been  wntlen  by  rnembers  o(  the  Deico  P(5ets 
Cooperative  o(  Delaware  County.  PA 

The  first  poem  by  Mr  William  HikJebrancft 
has  been  written  from  the  perspective  o(  an 
American  soldier  serving  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  The  second  poem  by  Mr  Fred 
Fessenbecker  is  an  expfession  ot  American 
pode  and  glory 

I  share  these  two  poems  with  you  today  as 
a  tribute  to  the  citizens  ol  Kuwait  and  our 
service  personnel  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield  May  God  bless  our  soldiers  and  their 
families  with  continued  strength,  good  health, 
and  optimism. 

.\  Ktw  Lines  From  Desert  Shield 
(By  Bill  HUdebrandti 
To  friends  and  relatives  so  dear. 
Beloved  wives  and  sweethearts  too. 
We  know  that  love's  a  two  way  deal- 
That  you  love  us  as  we  love  you. 
We  guys  look  for  your  written  words 
And  photos  of  the  home  town  folks. 


We  cherish  things  we  used  to  share — 
Snrvall  trlnkeu,  even  corny  Jokes. 
Today  my  Moms  choice  cookies  came 
I  saw  that  theyd  been  packed  with  care. 
And    with    them    came    Moms    thoughtful 

note 
■There's  plenty  here  for  you  to  share" 
.And  share  I  did  with  all  the  guys 
Those  tasty  morsels  from  the  states. 
Mom's  gesture  made  us  feel  so  good, 
She  shows  how  high  our  outfit  rates. 
We  have  Old  Glory  flying  here 
Above  this  endless  stretch  of  sand. 
It  makes  as  feel  goose  pimply  pride 
.And  home  ties  with  our  native  land. 
While  we  stand  ready  for  a  call 
To  do  the  best  that  we  can  do. 
Please  pray  that  peace  and  right  prevail — 
That  God  will  guide  us  safely  through. 

••OLD  Glory"  "American  shield" 
(By  Fred  Fessenbecken 
Our  country's  flag  will  forever  wave. 
Her  colors  thru  the  sky. 
To  show  our  United  American  strength. 
Where  all  may  visualize. 
Justice,  peace  and  liberty. 
As  In  the  past,  are  still  in  view. 
Proof,  that  freedom  still  survives. 
Because  of  me  and  you. 
Every  star  is  a  symbol  of. 
Our  fifty  United  States. 
Longed     for.     fought     for.     and     nationally 

bought. 
For  future  generations,  to  appreciate. 
Every  stripe,  red.  white  and  blue. 
Stands  for  purity,  love  and  truth, 
A  heritage,  from  our  forefathers. 
Who  were  our  generations  roots. 
So  wave  on  forever,   'Old  Glory  ", 
Pride  of  our  country's  might. 
While  we  honor  the  patriots,  of  our  desert 

shield. 
And  thank  God.  for  their  sacrifice. 


THE  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
WILDERNESS  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BALLENGER  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pfoud  to  reintroduce  legislation  I  intrixluced 
last  year  to  designate  approximatety  13.000 
acres  within  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  as  wil- 
derness The  btll.  the  Western  North  Carolina 
WikJerness  ProtectKXi  Act.  was  approved  by 
the  House  m  the  closing  days  of  the  lOlst 
Congress,  but  was  rxjt  (x>nsidered  by  the  Serv 
ate 

In  1984,  Congress  passed  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wilderness  Act.  establishing  Lost  Cove 
and  Harper  Creek  as  wiklemess  study  areas. 
Since  that  time,  the  two  areas  have  been 
managed  as  wiklemess.  and  in  1987.  The  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  recomnrtended  the  two 
areas  tor  p)ermanenl  wildeniess  designation. 
In  my  view  it  is  tinr>e  to  make  the  designation 
official  Last  year,  the  House  succeeded  in 
this,  and  I  hope  I  can  count  on  the  same  sup- 
port this  year 

As  you  know,  wilderness  designahon  wouW 
protect  ttiese  areas  from  timber  harvesting, 
and  prohtxt  the  use  of  motonzed  veliicles  and 
equipment    This  woukj  ensure  the  preserva- 
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tjon  of  the  natural  resources  while  altowing 
both  tourist  and  reskJents  to  continue  hunting, 
fishing,  arxJ  camping. 

I  grew  up  In  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  fiave  a  real  appreciation  for  the  natu- 
ral resources  arxl  the  beauty  that  the  western 
part  of  our  State  has  to  offer.  I  want  to  ensure 
that  future  generatk>ns,  including  my  own 
grandchildren,  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  these  resources  and  tieauty  just  as  I 
fiave.  I  urge  your  support  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Wilderness  Protection  Act  of 
1991 .  Following,  is  the  text  of  the  bill: 
H  R  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This   Act   may    be   cited   as   the   "Western 
North  Carolina  Wilderness  Protection  Act  of 
1991' 
SEC.  ».  DESIGNA-nON  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

(SI  Designation  —In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  il6  U.S.C 
1131-1136).  the  following  lands  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  are  hereby  designated  as  wil- 
derness and  therefore  as  components  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System: 

(1)  Certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  5.710 
acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Lost  Cove  Wilderness— Proposed  "  dated 
July  1990.  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Ixist 
Cove  Wilderness 

i2)  Certain  lands  in  the  Pisgah  National 
Forest,  which  comprise  approximately  7.140 
acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Harper  Creek  Wilderness— FYoposed"  dated 
July  1990.  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Harp- 
er Creek  Wilderness. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATION  —Subject  to  valid  ex- 
isting rights,  the  wilderness  areas  designated 
under  this  section  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"!  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that 
Act  as  wilderness,  except  that  any  reference 
In  such  provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ref- 
erence to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  Map  and  Description  —As  soon  as 
practicable  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  de- 
scription of  each  wilderness  area  designated 
under  this  section  with  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate.  E^ch  such 
map  and  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Included  in  this  Act.  ex- 
cept that  correction  of  clerical  and  typo- 
graphical errors  In  such  legal  description  and 
map  may  be  made.  Each  such  map  and  legal 
description  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service.  United  States  Deparv 
ment  of  Agriculture. 
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Standards  Act  [FLSA]  of  1938  and  put  Indian 
tribal  governments  on  par  with  all  cAher  local 
governments  for  purposes  of  managing  arxJ 
funding  ttieir  police  and  fire  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FLSA  generally  provkJes 
ttiat  employees  shall  be  entitled  to  time-and- 
one-haff  compensation  for  all  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  40  In  a  workweek.  Initially,  it  applied 
only  to  emptoyees  wfx)  were  directly  engaged 
in  commerce.  Then,  in  1974,  Congress  ex- 
tended tfie  FLSA's  coverage  to  Include  most 
State  and  local  employees.  Polce  and  fire- 
fighters were,  however,  exempted  from  the 
overtime  [xovisions. 

A  number  of  Supreme  Court  cases,  result- 
ing in  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority,  469  U.S.  528  (1985).  re- 
quired the  Congress  to  legislative  once  again 
In  regard  to  polk»  and  firefighters.  It  did  so  in 
the  1985  amendments  to  the  FLSA.  reestab- 
lishing special  overtime  provisions  for  those 
police  and  firefighters  who  work  for  put)lic 
agencies. 

Unfortunately,  the  1985  amendments  were 
not  made  applk:able  to  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments, even  tfiough  many  of  them  have  police 
and  fire  departments  that  operate  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  tfiose  of  municipalities.  A  review 
of  the  history  surrounding  the  1985  amend- 
ments leads  me  to  believe  that  Indian  tribal 
governments  were  not  intentionally  excluded 
from  the  coverage  of  the  special  provisons. 
but  rather  that  the  issue  of  Indian  trib»al  gov- 
ernments was  just  never  raised  at  that  time. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
simply  apply  the  sp>ecial  overtime  pwovisions  of 
the  FLSA  to  Indian  tntjal  governments  and 
their  employees. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  legislation  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  t  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support. 

H  R.  — 

Be  It  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  ir. 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  7  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  i29  U.S.C.  207)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"'(D  Subsections  iki.  loi.  and  (pi  apply  to 
any  employer  that  is  an  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernment and  to  employees  of  Indian  tribal 
governments, '. 


FLSA  OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  INDIAN' 
TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

l^r.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce   legislation   to   amend   tfie    Fair    Labor 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS 


HON.  FTIANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing six  of  my  bills  whch  the  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  pass  dunng  the 
101st  Congress.  The  following  Is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  of  tttese  nneasures  and  my 
goals  in  introducing  ttiem. 

A  bill  to  expand  medical  tienefits  afforded 
American  Prisoners  of  War  to  those  service- 
men wtx)  evaded  capture  tjehind  enemy  lines. 
Oftentimes,  the  ordeals  faced  by  so-called 
evadees  were  as  traumatic  as  tftose  faced  by 
POW's.  Of  course,  spending  months  in  a 
harsh  environment  can  have  ill  physcal  arid 
psycotogkal  affects  on  any  indrvkkial.  I  taelieve 
thai  it  is  our  responsit)ility  to  ensure  these 
brave   servKemen   are   provided   with   all   re- 
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quired  medical  care  for  ailments  resultr^g  from 
their  efforts. 

A  t)ill  to  provide  that  the  disease  of  trans- 
verse myelitis  occurring  in  a  veteran  witt«n  7 
years  from  ttie  date  of  tfie  veteran's  discharge 
Of  release  from  active  duty  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  servce  connected.  One  of  my  corv 
stituents,  Sam  Triptcano,  has  waged  a  long 
and  difficult  battle  against  transverse  myelitis, 
a  det)ilitating  neurok>gcal  disease  very  similar 
to  multiple  sclerosis.  While  the  presumptive 
period  for  M.S.  is  7  years,  the  perkxj  tor  trans- 
verse myelitis  is  only  1  year.  This  leaves  many 
American  veterans  such  as  Sam  t)eing  denied 
their  rightful  medkal  benefits. 

A  tjill  to  permit  all  licensed  practical  nurses 
[LPN's]  and  vocational  nurses  [VN's]  to  deduct 
from  their  Federal  taxes  tfie  tuition  expenses 
they  incur  for  educational  courses  leading  to 
qualification  as  a  registered  nurse.  As  any 
health  care  professional  will  attest,  there  is 
now  a  senous  shortage  of  registered  nurses  in 
the  United  States.  This  legislation  offers  a  sinv 
pie  and  relatively  inexpensive  irx»ntve  tor  in- 
dividuals to  afford  further  nurses  training 

A  tHil  to  provide  finarraal  assistance  to 
States  with  the  cost  incurred  in  upgrading  their 
cnme  latis  to  include  DNA  genetic  testing 
equipment.  The  use  of  DNA  materia)  in  foren- 
sic research  has  revolutionized  Amercas 
cnmefighting  capat)ilities  Unfortunately,  this 
new  technology  has  expensive  startup  costs 
and  States  need  Federal  assistarx^  in  pur- 
chasing equipment.  Further,  my  bill  would 
allow  the  Director  of  the  FBI  to  work  with  a  pri- 
vate organization  to  develop  a  proficiency  test- 
ing system  so  that  lat)s  doing  DNA  forensic 
testing  are  sut)tect  to  outside  oversight. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Chi  Chia  Long  Mr 
Long  assisted  our  troops  as  an  interpreter  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  and  was  later  captured 
and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Chinese 
After  his  tremendous  sacnfices  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
Mr.  Long  be  granted  permar>er«  resident  sta- 
tus in  our  country. 

A  bill  to  change  the  language  which  insur- 
ance carriers  use  m  letters  denying  reimburse- 
ment to  physicians  urxJer  Mecfccare.  Many 
physicians  and  patients  alike  have  txen  upset 
by  the  use  of  tt>e  term  "medically  unneces- 
sary" as  a  description  for  why  a  given  treat- 
ment was  denied  coverage.  This  calls  into 
question  the  doctors'  medkial  )udgment.  which 
IS  not  the  intention  of  the  letters  at  all  My  Mi 
woukJ  simply  require  the  insurance  earners  to 
decritje  what  atx)ut  the  treatment  prohibited 
reimtxirsement  urxJer  Medk^are. 


CLOSED-CAPTIONED  TELEVISION 
IN  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNi:SSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Closed-Captioned  Television  in 
Public  Facilities  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation 
coukj  also  be  titled  the  Fairness  for  Heanng- 
Impaired  Individuals  Act  of  1991,  tiecause  it  is 
designed  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  ac- 
cess to  crucial  information  availatate  via  tele- 
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vision  (or  the  large  deal  and  hearing-impaired 
segrrient  of  our  Nation's  population 

First.  I  would  like  to  rriention  that  it  has  now 
been  nearly  3  years  since  the  Commission  on 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  reported  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  on  the  great  prom- 
ise of  closed-captKXied  television.  At  that  time 
we  were  advised  that  the  most  rapid  progress 
(or  persons  who  are  deaf  and  hearing-im- 
paired coutd  be  made  by  exploiting  a  tech- 
nology that  has  tieen  with  us  (or  some  time — 
closed  captioning — ttie  appearance  on  screen 
of  what  IS  being  said  This  important  tech- 
nology IS  availatile  and  I  believe  that  Congress 
must  marxJate  its  use 

Before  I  descnbe  txjw  my  bill  will  impcove 
access  to  closed-captioned  television,  I  would 
like  to  explain  why  this  legislation  is  so  critical 
For  37  million  citizens  m  the  United  States  that 
suffer  heanng  impairment,  and  the  14  million 
persons  with  sufficient  enough  heanng  impair- 
ment to  deny  them  access  to  television,  the 
Commission's  report  held  out  hope  A  hope 
that  finally  they  wouW  be  able  to  benefit  from 
a  wide  range  of  information  that  ttwse  of  us 
wfK)  hear  take  (or  granted  I  am  talking  atxiut 
more  ttian  entertainment  Television  is  a  cnti^ 
cal  source  of  communication .  providing  work) 
news,  information  on  local  events,  and  serving 
an  important  educational  role 

Unless  television  broadcasts  are  encoded 
(or  closed-captions  and  decoding  devices  are 
available,  deaf  and  hearing- impaired  individ- 
uals are  unable  to  receive  urgent  advisory 
messages  about  emergencies  and 
catastrophies,  educational  programming,  or 
entertainment 

Mr  Speaker,  until  the  development  of 
closed-captioned  TV.  less  than  20  years  ago. 
deaf  and  severely  hearing- impaired  persons 
t^ad  no  access  to  thie  information  thial  is  rou- 
tinely available  via  television  to  those  of  us 
wtx)  hear  Even  today,  hearing-impaired  Amer 
icans  generally  have  access  to  \he  tjenefits  o( 
television  only  wtien  they  are  at  home  using 
an  electronic  decoder  they  have  purchased  (or 
their  personal  television  sets 

I  woukj  like  to  descrit)e  this  technotogy  very 
briefly  The  device  necessary  lo  decode  tele- 
vision broadcasts  weighs  less  than  4  pounds, 
IS  smaller  than  a  cabte  TV  tx)x  and  costs  be- 
tween $160  arxt  S200  Hospitals,  hotels,  and 
other  places  with  an  in-tK>use  television  cable 
system  can  c)fovide  closed  captioning  services 
for  the  heanng-impaired  pieople  by  providing  a 
decoder  for  each  TV  set  or  through  head-end 
decoding  Head-end  decoding  is  usually  more 
economical  A  commercial  system  that  feeds 
up  to  '  ,000  sets  can  be  purchaser)  tor 
$1,800-52.500 

Mr  Speaker,  tf>e  loss  of  communication  due 
to  irrxjaired  hearing  is  a  particularly  important 
issue  to  older  adults  in  our  society  Nearly  38 
percent  of  oJder  Americans  suffer  from  some 
k»s  of  heanng  and  could  potentially  benefit 
from  ckwed-capfioned  technotogy  Appro  xi- 
matety  one  m  four  fjersons  between  the  age  of 
65  and  74  fias  a  heanng  impairment  This  is 
twice  tfw  rate  o(  indrviduals  age  45  to  64 
Moreover,  in  tfie  age  bracket  o(  75  arxl  oWer, 
4  out  of  1 0  persons  have  fieanng  toss 

As  a  Member  of  ttie  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  tor  the  past  i  7  years,  and  as  Cfiairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Consumer  Interests,  I  have  learned  atx>ut  the 
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significant  relationsh^D  tietween  heanng  toss 
arxj  quality  of  life  for  aging  persons.  Profes- 
sionals in  the  aging  network  tell  us  that  for 
many  oWer  persons,  heanng  loss  begins  a 
cycle  of  frustration,  exhaustion  and  depres- 
sion In  fact,  researcf^ers  have  linked  fieanng 
impairment  to  dementia  in  older  adults.  Tech- 
nokagy  to  improve  communication  for  ttiese  in- 
dividuals— like  ctosed-captioning  television — 
tiecomes  even  more  important  in  light  of  this 
information 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Closed-Captioned  Tele- 
vision in  Public  Facilities  Act  of  1991  targets 
badly  needed  assistarx;e  to  the  most  vulner- 
atile  of  all  deaf  and  hearing-impaired  persons 
as  well  as  those  w(x)  can  gain  the  most  from 
this  technology  First,  my  bill  would  require 
ttiat  closed-captioned  television  tie  availatJie  to 
deaf  and  hearing-impaired  residents  of  feder- 
ally-funded nursing  homes  and  hospitals.  In 
addition,  elementarv,  secondary,  and  college 
students  in  scfxxils  that  receive  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  wouto  have  access  to  closed- 
captioned  television 

Second,  a  provision  of  my  bill  addresses  tt>e 
accessitiility  to  closed-captioned  television  m 
places  of  piitilic  accommodation  Under  this 
bill,  trie  Federal  Government  will  not  (inance 
any  con(erences  that  are  held  in  a  facility  that 
does  not  make  closed-captioning  services 
available  to  their  guests  upon  request  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  measure  will  encourage  hotels 
to  make  this  a  standard  service  to  their  hear- 
ing-impaired quests 

Third,  my  M\  will  require  that  libraries  re- 
ceiving certain  Federal  assistance  make  avail- 
able televisions  with  decoder  technology 

In  addition  to  improving  access  lo  the  hear- 
ing-impaired, my  bill  will  provide  tienefits  to 
large  segments  of  Ihe  non-deal  pofxilation 
For  example,  closed-captioned  television  is 
helpful  m  learning  the  English  language  This 
tienefits  children,  adults  with  poor  literacy 
skills,  and  those  individuals  learning  English 
as  a  second  language 

The  legislation  will  do  one  other  thmg  By  in- 
creasing (tie  number  of  persons  watching 
closed-captioned  television  broadcasts,  it  will 
indirectly  encourage  producers  and  networks 
to  produce  more  hours  of  closed-captioned 
programming  I  am  happy  lo  say  that  all  of  the 
prime  time  schedule  is  finally  being  broadcast 
with  closed-captioninq  signals,  as  are  most 
major  sporting  events  However,  to  encourage 
future  expansions  of  closed-captioned  broad- 
casts we  must  broaden  the  use  of  closed-cap- 
tioned television 

Mr  Speaker,  during  ttie  iQist  Congress.  I 
introduced  this  legislation  as  H  R  3993,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  worked  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Mr  Markey,  Chairman  of 
the  Suticommittee  on  Telecommunications 
and  Finance,  to  include  one  o(  the  provisions 
o(  that  bill  in  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  [ADA]  It  requires  that  federally-funded  or 
produced  public  service  announcements  be 
closed-captioned  Public  service  announce- 
ments provide  vital  information  on  issues  of 
National  scope,  from  AIDS  to  the  IRS  The 
Federal  Government  has  supported  ttie  Na- 
tional Captioning  Institute  in  order  to  promote 
greater  availability  of  closed-captioned  pro- 
gramming, and  this  provision  is  a  good  first 
step 
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I  was  proud  to  have  H.R.  3993  erxJorsed  by 
key  organizations  representing  ttie  deaf  and 
the  heanng-impaired,  and  ttie  disabled,  Includ- 
ing: the  National  Association  for  ttie  Deaf,  ttie 
Alexarxler  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the 
Deaf,  the  American  Society  for  Deaf  Chiklren, 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf,  the  American  Deafness  arxJ  Rehabilrta- 
tion  Association,  the  American  Academy  of 
Otolaryngotogy,  Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  the 
Deafness  Research  Foundation,  the  Con- 
ference of  Educational  Administrators  serving 
the  Deaf,  Telecommunication  for  the  Deaf. 
Inc  .  the  National  Captioning  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Head  Injury  Foundation,  the  National 
Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Speech-Language-Hearing  Association.  I 
am  committed  to  working  with  these  organiza- 
tions and  the  committees  of  junsdictton  in 
Congress  again  dunng  ttie  102nd  Congress  to 
improve  access  to  ckKed-captioned  television 
for  the  hearing-impaired 

Mr  Spieaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  the  Closed-Capttoned  Tele- 
vision in  Public  Facilities  Act  of  1991,  whtoh 
will  help  to  bring  deaf  and  heanng-impaired 
persons  more  completely  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  and  improve  literacy  for  both 
children  and  adults 
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BUCKS  COUNTY  PEACE  POLL 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  results  of  a  Persian 
Gulf  exit  (X)ll,  that  was  taken  to  determine  the 
current  mood  of  voters  regarding  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  The  poll  was  conducted  on  election 
day,  November  6,  1990.  t)y  the  Doylestown 
Peace  Force,  along  with  the  Bucks  County  Al- 
liance tor  Nuclear  Disanmament  [BAND],  and 
the  nev^y  formed  Bucks  Advocates  for  Middle 
East  Peace  By  a  2-to-l  margin,  ttie  Bucks 
County  voters  sun/eyed  rejected  a  military  irv- 
vasion  of  Kuwait  or  Iraq;  3.186  voters  were 
surveyed  at  21  polling  places  in  predominantly 
RepxiWican  election  precincts. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  war  clouds  begin  to  gather, 
I  believe  ttiat  the  results  of  this  poll  shoukj 
play  a  part  in  the  ongoing  detiate  over  the  di- 
rection of  our  policy.  I  strongly  commend  the 
results  to  ttie  attention  of  all  of  ttie  Memtiers 
of  ttie  House  of  Representatives. 

Final  Persian  Gulf  Exit  Poll  Results 

3  185  vowrs  at  21  polllnB  places,  heavily 
Republican.  moBlly  male 

'  1 )  What  18  ihe  tx-st  way  to  resolve  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Crisis 

29"«  la)  By  a  military  invasion  of  Kuwait 
or  Ir&ii''  i915i 

y)%  ibi  By  letting  the  trade  embargo  and 
blockade  run  their  course''  ( 1 157i 

21".  ici  By  withdrawing  US  forces  from 
the  area  and  letting  International  diplomacy 
work''  (668) 

(2)  Do  you  support  or  oppose  the  use  of  US 
military    force   In   solving   the   Persian   Gulf 
Crisis'' 

67*'.  Supp<3rt  (1848 1. 

33*.  Oppose  '903 1 


(Z)  Does  President  Bush  have  the  right  to 
commit  the  U.S.  to  war  in  the  Middle  Eiast 
without  prior  Congressional  approval? 

38%  Yes  (1108). 

62%  No  (1830). 

(4)  Would  you  reduce  your  personal  energy 
consuLinptloD  as  part  of  a  national  energy 
policy  to  decrease  our  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil? 

93%  Yes  (2836). 
7%  No  (302). 

(5)  Should  the  U.S.  continue  to  spend  $50 
million  a  day  (or  $15  billion  per  year)  on 
military  action  in  the  Persian  GulP 

45%  Yes  (1170), 

56%  No  (1407). 

(Figures  do  not  necessarily  add  up  to  3185 
on  any  given  question  because  respondents 
did  not  always  answer  all  questions,  i 


VETERANS  FUNERAL  BENEFITS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  boost  funeral  benefits  to 
a  level  previously  afforded  to  all  our  veterans. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  prior 
to  1981.  a  bunal  allowance  of  up  to  S300  was 
provided  in  all  cases  where  a  veteran  died: 
First,  of  service-connected  disability;  second,  if 
he  was  a  veteran  of  any  war;  third,  if  he  was 
discharged  for  a  disability  incurred  or  aggra- 
vated in  ttie  line  of  duty;  or  fourth,  if  he  was 
in  receipt  of,  or  entitled  to,  disability  com- 
pensation. 

Under  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  the  veterans'  bunal  benefits  were  de- 
creased significantly  by  limiting  funeral  bene- 
fits to  veterans  receiving  pension  or  com- 
pensation benefits,  or  residing  in  a  VA  sup- 
ported health  facility  at  ttie  time  of  death.  That 
reduction  mistakenly  placed  an  economic 
value  on  a  tienefit  given  by  Congress  to  en- 
sure that  all  veterans  would  be  buried  with 
dignity  and  respect,  regardless  of  their  income 
or  social  standing  at  time  of  death.  II  is  also 
in  direct  violation  of  a  longstanding  principle 
heW  by  the  American  Legion  which  calls  for 
equal  benefits  for  equal  service. 

In  tfie  1990  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 
Reconciliation  Conference  agreement,  bunal 
plot  allowances  have  tieen  further  limited.  The 
conference  agreennent  eliminates  the  plot  al- 
lowance of  $150  with  the  exception  of  veter- 
ans wtio  are  in  receipt  of  DVA  disability  bene- 
fits, such  as  compensation  or  pension. 

My  legislation  restores  the  pre- 1981  eligi- 
bility for  veterans  for  tfie  purposes  of  receiving 
funeral  benefits,  increases  the  amount  of 
those  benefits  from  S300  to  $400,  and  in- 
creases the  plot  allowance  from  Si  50  to  S300 

The  death  of  a  loved  one  is  an  emotional 
strain  on  a  family,  rt  stiould  not  be  a  financial 
one  too.  In  these  times,  the  cost  of  a  bunal 
has  increased  dramatically,  often  tiecoming  a 
tremendous  financial  burden  on  the  families  of 
these  veterans  dunng  ttieir  time  of  grief.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  my  legislation  will  help 
defray  a  portion  of  these  burdensome  costs. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  restore  these 
tienefits  ttiat  we  promised  to  our  nation's  vet- 
erans at  the  time  of  ttieir  induction  into  the 
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servce  of  their  country,  to  provide  them  with 
reasonable  compensation  tor  ttieir  funeral 
costs.  Reinstating  ttiese  deserved  benefits  to 
our  veterans  is  essential  to  fulfill  our  obligation 
to  all  those  who  have  fought  and  risked  ttieir 
lives  to  protect  ttie  kJeals  and  people  of  our 
great  Nation. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  ttie  Record  the  full 
text  of  my  bill  for  review,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Corigress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  he  cited  a*  the  "Veterans' 
Burial  Benefits  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  BURIAL  AIXOWANCE. 

Subsection  la)  of  section  902  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(a  I  Where  a  veteran  dies — 

"(1)  of  a  service-connected  disability:  or 

"(2)  who  was — 

"(Ai  a  veteran  of  any  war: 

"(B)  discharged  from  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  ser^-ice  for  a  disability  incurred 
or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty:  or 

"(C)  m  receipt  of  lor  but  for  the  receipt  of 
retirement  pay  would  have  been  entitled  to) 
disability  comp>ensation: 

the  Secretary,  in  the  Secretary's  discretion, 
having  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  in 
each  case,  may  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  $400 
to  such  person  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  to 
cover  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  the 
deceased  veteran  and  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing the  body  and  transporting  it  to  the  place 
of  burial.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'veteran'  includes  a  person  who 
died  during  a  period  deemed  to  be  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  under  section 
i06(c  I  of  this  title", 

SEC.  3.  LNCREASE  IN  THE  BURIAL  PLOT  ALLOW 
ANCE. 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  903<b)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "$150"  each  place  u  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$300" 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF  L-TAH 

IN  the:  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  over 
400,000  American  men  and  women  preparing 
for  battle  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  tfie  words  "nu- 
clear proliferation"  have  suddenly  entered  the 
lexicon  of  this  administration.  President  Bush 
called  it  "one  of  ttie  greatest  nsks  to  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind."  Moreover,  he  cites  Iraq's 
aggressive  campaign  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  as  the  principal  rationale  for  attack- 
ing sooner,  rather  than  later. 

This  IS  all  very  puzzling  in  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's adamant  opposition  to  a  com- 
prefiensive  test  t)an,  a  n^asure  that  woukJ  urv 
questionably  slow  ttie  engine  of  nuclear  com- 
petition and  reduce  obscenely  wasteful  military 
spending.  This  position  not  only  undermines 
consensus  on  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  rt  weakens  the  credibilrty  of  our  conv 
mitment  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  introduce,  akxig 
with  30  of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  urging  ttie 
President  to  reassess  the  necessity  for  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  and  to  support  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  No  single  measure 
will  be  more  effective  in  controlling  ttie  ramp- 
ant spread  of  nuclear  weapons  ttian  a  corrv 
prehensive  test  ban  [or  CTB],  an  objective  ac- 
knowledged in  ttie  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963.  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of 
1968.  and  the  Threshokj  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1 974.  This  goal  was  further  underscored  in  the 
fiscal  year  1991  Defense  authonzation  t>ill, 
which  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that 

*  *  *  the  United  States  shares  a  special  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
tinue the  bilateral  nuclear  testing  talks  to 
achieve  further  limitations  on  nuclear  test- 
ing, including  the  achievement  of  a  verifi- 
able comprehensive  test  ban 

Contrary  to  ttie  view  ttiat  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  is  of  minor  concern  to  the  parties  of 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  [LTBT],  a  ma)ority 
of  signatories  are  convening  a  spiecia!  amend- 
ment conference  in  New  York  from  January  7- 
18,  to  consider  amending  the  treaty  to  prohit>i; 
underground  nuclear  explosions  Not  oniv 
does  the  Bush  administration  continue  to  op- 
pose a  CTB  amendment,  rt  conveyed  to  the 
41  countnes  that  requested  the  conference 
that  calling  the  meeting  itself  represented  an 
"unfnendly  act." 

Of  the  three  nations  with  veto  power  over 
the  proposed  CTB  amendment,  only  the  So- 
viet Union  pledged  to  support  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  Regrettatjiy,  Great  Bntam  and 
the  Unrted  States  maintain  that  nuclear  testing 
must  continue  as  long  as  national  securrtv  De- 
pends on  nuclear  deterrence 

This  view  stutitxirnly  ignores  an  improved 
ability  to  simulate  nuclear  effects,  advances  in 
venfication  technology,  and  greatly  expanded 
Soviet  openness.  Moreover,  recent  improve- 
ments in  stockpile  reliability,  security  and 
safety  warrant  a  new  assessment  of  the  costs 
and  tienefrts  of  a  compirehensive  test  ban  to 
nuclear  deterrence  and  national  security  They 
also  warrant  the  planned  phaseout  over  this 
decade  of  many  older  nuclear  warheads, 
which  were  designed  tiefore  recent  advances 
in  safety  and  security'  occurred 

Continued  opposition  to  a  CTB  jeopardizes 
the  future  of  the  nuclear  Nonpiroliferation  Trea- 
ty [NPT],  which  must  be  extended  in  1995.  As 
was  evidenced  at  the  recent  NPT  Review  con- 
ference, a  ma)orrty  of  the  parties  are  becoming 
increasingly  disgruntled  with  the  US  posrtion. 
Wrthout  clear  progress  toward  a  CTB  by  i995. 
the  treaty  may  be  extended  for  only  a  short 
penod.  and  may  ultimately  lapse.  Such  an  oui- 
come  would  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the 
regime  to  prevent  the  proliferation  ol  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  Amendment 
Conference  in  January  offers  an  opportunity  to 
expand  and  fortify  ttie  international  non- 
proliferation  regime  Because  a  cornpreherv 
sive  test  tian  amendment  would  apply  to  all 
parties  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  pas- 
sage woukJ  include  'Ihreshold  states"  not  cur- 
rently t)ound  by  tfie  Nonproliferation  Treaty  m 
a  uniform,  nondiscnminatory  agreement 

More  importantly,  rt  offers  a  chance  for  the 
Unrted  States  to  assume  a  proper  leadership 
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rote  in  efforts  to  contain  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  To  ignore  ttiis  in  tavor  o(  developing 
a  tfurd  generatKxi  of  exotic  nuclear  weapons  is 
to  ignore  tfie  national  interest  and  tfie  real  op- 
portunities tor  a  new  world  order 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  and  send  a  strong  signal  to  the 
President  dunng  ttw  amendment  conference 
this  nnonth 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FAMILY 
AND  MEDICAL  LEAVP:  ACT 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrV'ES 
Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr.  CLAY    Mr.  Speaker,  today  i  am  reintro- 
ducing tfie  Famity  and  Medical  Leave  Act   It  is 
the  same  txpartisan  compromise  that  passerl 
the    House   o(    Representatives    on    May    '0, 
1990.    by    a    comfortaWe    nrvirqin     This    year, 
after  more  than  6  years  ot  trying,  1  tielieve  we 
will  finally  see  this  bill  tiecome  law 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  provides 
|Obs  security  at  times  ol  great  family  or  medi- 
cal need  The  btll  allows  an  employee  to  take 
up  to  12  weeks  per  year  o(  unpaid  leave  for 
the  birth  or  adopbon  of  a  child,  the  care  ol  a 
seriously  ill  member  o(  the  immediate  (amily. 
or  the  serious  illness  o(  the  empJoyee  Any 
preexisting  health  insurance  arrangements 
must  t)e  continued  during  tfie  leave  period, 
and  the  employee  must  t^e  reinstated  into  the 
same  or  an  equivalent  position  upon  return 
from  leave  Small  employers — tfx)se  with  less 
tfTan  &0  err^loyees — are  exempt  from  cov 
erage  o(  tfie  bill  Extensive  medical  certifi- 
cation IS  required  to  confirm  a  senous  illness. 
To  be  covered,  an  emptoyee  is  required  to 
fiave  been  employed  by  tfie  employer  lor  at 
least  1  year  Pan-time  employees,  tfiose  work- 
ing on  an  average  less  tfian  20  hours  a  week. 
are  not  covered  by  tfie  txll 

The  bill  tfiat  l  am  mtroduang  today  was 
passed  by  t»th  tfie  House  and  Senate  last 
year  Tfie  ma|ority  ot  tfie  Congress  has  al 
ready  spoken  on  tfie  need  lor  this  legislation 
More  importantly,  tfie  American  public  wants 
this  tull  to  become  law 

Tfie  legislatwn  ttiat  we  see  today  is  a  result 
of  many  years  of  negotiation  and  compromise 
Tfiis  IS  tfie  fourth  Congress  to  witness  tfie  irv 
troduction  of  family  and  medical  leave  legisla 
tion  Wfien  we  began  in  1 985.  we  were  asking 
a  lot  more  from  American  employers  But 
through  tfie  years  ot  taHong  with  worVers  and 
employers  alike,  we  have  arrived  at  a  modest. 
bipartisan,  compromise  tfiat  balances  a  work 
er's  need  for  job  secunty  dunng  a  family  emer- 
gency with  an  employer's  day-to-day  require- 
ments in  operating  a  successful  business 

Tfie  gap  between  tfie  leave  policy  in  this 
country  and  tfie  rest  of  Itie  ¥i«x1d  fias  contin- 
ued to  ¥»iden.  Recentty  we  teamed  ttiat  Ei>- 
rope  IS  Ijkefy  to  substantsaify  strengttien  its 
family  leave  poliaes  Why  is  it  ttiat  families  the 
world  over  seem  to  get  better  treatment  tfian 
do  farmltes  in  ttus  country?  We  certainly  pro- 
fess to  care  about  our  families  Ttiere  is  no 
sfxxtage  of  rtietonc  about  fiow  important  it  is 
to  "preserve  and  protect"  the  family  But  when 
It  comes  to  the  basics,  we  doni  match  tfie 
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rtietonc  with  action.  We  simply  cannot  say  ttiat 
we  care  as  much  about  families  here  as  tfiey 
do  there  unti  we  stxjw  it  with  our  actxxis. 

Europe  is  strengtfiening  its  law  not  only  be- 
cause It  helps  families  but  also  because  it  is 
good  business  They  realize  tfie  importance  of 
investing  in  the  worV  force  to  remain  competi- 
tive Productivity  and  efficiency  requires  tend- 
ing to  the  needs  ol  the  wori<  force.  Family 
needs  are  one  of  the  most  pressing  concerns 
of  todays  worVers  Our  competitors  are  tend- 
ing to  these  needs,  we  are  not  Far  from  hurt- 
,ng  our  competitiveness  as  some  have  main- 
tained, estatilishing  a  leave  standard  will  help 
LIS  compete 

President  Bush  vetoed  this  legislation  m 
June  of  last  year  It  is  my  tieliel  the  President 
will  reevaluate  his  opposition  Hopefully  my 
colleagues,  who  have  strong^  supported  the 
bill  throughout  the  many  years  ol  compromise, 
will  prevail  on  the  President  to  reconsider 
Hopefully  the  newly  designated  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  as  a  House  member  voted  tor  tfie 
bill  and  voted  to  override  the  President's  veto, 
will  help  the  President  reevaluate  his  position 
Perhaps  the  tact  that  a  growing  ma)ority  of  the 
American  people  strongly  support  this  twll  will 
encourage  the  President  to  take  a  second 
look  Because  of  the  great  value  the  President 
places  on  the  family,  he  shoukj  be  for  the  txll 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Famity  and  Medical  Leave 
Act  IS  a  bill  ttiat  everyone  in  Congress  shoukJ 
be  able  to  support  i  hope  that  we  will  see  rt 
nx)ve  through  tfie  legislative  process  quickly  in 
the  1 02d  Congress 


INTRODUCTION  OF  OMNIBUS 
SMALL  BUSINESS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ANDY  IREUND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  .?.  1991 
Mr  IRELAND  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  begin  the 
'02d  Congress  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor 
lunity  to  salute  tfiose  men  and  women  wtio 
were  such  an  integral  part  ot  our  recent  dec- 
ade long  economic  recovery  and  wfio  will  tie 
tfie  foundation  of  the  next  economic  upswing 
I  am  talking  atxiut  our  Nations  job  producers, 
innovators,  and  a  ma|Or  portion  of  our  very  so- 
cial fabric— our  small  txisiness  community  In 
recognition  ol  this  vital  economic  segment 
today  I  will  introduce  an  omnibus  small  busi- 
ness bill  I  do  this  each  Congress  and  it  has 
been  very  rewarding  For  example,  over  tfie 
last  2  years  working  with  otfier  Members  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  we  were  able  to 
see  many  issues  I  fiad  raised  addressed  by 
various  committees  including  a  new  Wfnte 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business,  cov- 
erage of  tfie  Internal  Revenue  Service  under 
the  Regulatory  Ftexibility  Act.  and  a  study  to 
address  tfie  remarVable  small  business  infor- 
mation system  devetoped  by  tfie  European 
Community 

Last  year,  the  House  Republican  Research 
Committees  Small  Business  Opportunities 
Task  Force,  which  I  was  fortunate  to  chair. 
yyorVed  with  tfie  small  business  community  to 
develop  a  set  ol  small  txjsiness  legislative  pri- 
orities I  shared  the  resulting  "Small  Business 
Policy  Statemenf  with  more  ttian  8.000  small 
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businesses  around  the  cowrtry.  and  asked  for 
ttieir  review  and  comment  Tfie  response  was 
overwtielming. 

The  largest  number  ol  comments  came  on 
the  issue  ol  health  care  Letter  after  lettter 
crted  the  lack  of  atfordabte  health  care  as  tfie 
number  one  small-txisiness  problem.  "We  not 
only  cannot  find  affordabte  health  insurance, 
txit  It  IS  getting  more  difficult  to  find  fiealth  In- 
surance corrpanies  at  all,"  said  one  company 
"Our  business  health  insurance  policies  have 
had  rate  increases  every  6  months  for  tfie  last 
year-and-a-tialf,  and  we  fiave  never  fiad  a 
claim,"  related  another  firm.  "Health  care 
costs  are  going  to  piut  us  out  of  business  if 
something  is  not  done,"  laments  yet  anotfier 
small  txjsiness  owner.  Clearfy.  we  in  Congress 
must  do  something  to  address  this  problem. 

The  general  business  environment  is  also  of 
vital  concern  to  tfie  small  tjusinesses  we 
heard  from.  "We  always  want  to  comply  with 
Government  regulations,  but  tfie  most  difficutt 
part  IS  understanding  wtiat  tfie  Government 
wants  and  trying  to  translate  tfiaf  into  some- 
thing tfie  company  can  operate  within."  one 
company  wrote  "It  is  very  difficult  for  a  small 
business  to  meet  all  the  demands  tfiat  are  re- 
quired by  law  " 

Anotfier  firm  contends  ttiat  "We  are  top- 
heavy  with  oot-of-looch  txjreaucraaes  in  this 

country We  spend  50  percent  of  our 

office  time  on  records  and  filing  papen*rork  for 
the  State  and  Federal  Government,"  says  an- 
other "Government  has  grown  so  large  ttiat  it 
does  not  see  itself  as  a  servant  of  its  citizens 
anymore  It's  like  ttiem  against  us.  Goverrv 
ment  needs  to  work  wrth  private  enterpnse  to 
make  America  competitive  in  tfie  workj.  Those 
wfx)  are  willing  to  take  a  nsk  to  start  a  busi- 
ness and  therefore  provide  \obs  for  otfier  citi- 
zens sfwuld  be  helped,  not  hindered  at  every 
turn. "  concludes  another  fnjstrated  small  busn 
ness  owner 

These  small  businesses  are  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  toud  and  ctear;  they  care 
atxiut  ttieir  employees,  they  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  tfie  social  pxobtems  we  face  in  this 
country,  and  tfiey  want  to  be  responsible,  ac- 
tive members  ol  their  communities  and  our 
country.  But  we  in  Congress  must  wor1<  with 
tfie  small  business  community  to  build  legisla- 
tive solutions  tfiat  stinxjlate  and  encourage 
small  business  partiapiation  and  cooperabon. 
We  need  to  reject  failed  bureaucratic  ap- 
proaches to  governing,  and  to  offer  pro-active 
strategies  lor  dealing  wrth  tfie  issues  we  face 
as  a  nabon  in  a  way  that  complements  free- 
marVet  inibabves  rather  ttian  compebng  wrth 
them 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  ideas  contained  in  my  om- 
nibus bill  are  for  the  most  part  not  new.  Many 
ol  ttiem  fiave  been  introduced  by  ertfier  myself 
or  otfier  Merr^iers  before  in  vanous  forms.  All 
the  issues  are  important  however  and  deserve 
our  attention.  I  will  bneffy  describe  tfie  seven 
WJes  of  tfw  bill  and  my  intentions. 

First.  I  propose  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Ad- 
nr^nistrator  of  tfie  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  Cabinet  tevel.  As  Itie  Presidents  pnrv 
cipal  adviser  on  all  matters  relabng  to  small 
business  tfie  Adfr»nistrator  would  be  extremely 
valuable  at  all  Cabinet  sessions  devoted  to 
various  economic  questions  confronbng  tfie 
Nabon  Tfvs  etevabon  would  merely  mean  a 
small   adjustmerrt  in  tfie  Administrator's  pay 
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status.  Tfie  Cabinet  exists  solely  by  tradrtion 
and  serves  as  a  sounding  board  and  an  advi- 
sory body  to  the  President.  In  no  way  would 
Cabinet  status  require  enlarging  the  bureauc- 
racy or  Federal  expenditures.  Sfxxjkj  not  small 
business  fiave  a  voice  wfiere  it  counts  ttie 
most? 

Second,  tfie  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  which 
requires  all  Federal  agencies  to  review  tfie  irrv 
pact  of  their  regulabons  upon  small  business 
has  been  a  very  constructive  law.  I  propose 
tfiat  failure  to  comply  wrth  tfie  requirements  ol 
the  Regulatory  Flexibiirty  Act  be  subjected  to 
judicial  review.  At  the  present  bme  this  is  not 
the  case  and  tfiere  appears  to  t)e  a  body  of 
evidence  that  some  agencies  on  occasion 
have  flaunted  this  law  due  to  the  lack  of  judi- 
cial review.  I  propose  to  ctiange  this. 

Third,  I  propose  tfiat  the  chief  counsel  for 
advocacy  for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
bon  conduct  a  study  on  the  impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  upon  small  business.  This 
study  sfiould  include,  but  not  t)e  limrted  to,  the 
taxes  small  txjsiness  must  pay,  various  tax  re- 
quirements tfiat  must  be  met.  and  forms  tfiat 
must  be  submrtted,  as  well  as  the  regulatory 
txjrden  of  all  otfier  Federal  agencies  by  agen- 
cy. We  often  in  the  Congress  talk  about  tfie 
txjrden  the  Federal  Government  imposes  on 
the  small  txjsiness  community.  However  to 
date  we  fiave  never  really  sat  down  to  actually 
quantify  this  burden.  I  suspect  the  burden  is 
far  more  senous  than  we  know  and  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  only  adds  to  it.  This  is  infor- 
mation that  we  must  and  should  have. 

Fourth,  I  propose  as  did  some  Senators  in 
the  waning  days  and  nights  of  the  10lst  Con- 
gress that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  be 
prohibited  from  the  retroactive  application  of 
regulabons  and  rulings  unless  spiecificaily  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  the  Congress.  Recently  in 
this  country  agents  have  fanned  out  across 
the  land  and  have  been  badgering  innocent 
business  people  over  all  typies  of  regulabons — 
independent  contractors  being  but  one  exam- 
ple. People  have  products  to  produce  and 
businesses  to  run.  We  need  one  clear  set  of 
rules  to  play  the  game.  We  do  not  need 
cfianging  rules  or  rules  which  are  explained 
and  enforced  years  after  the  fact. 

Fifth.  I  propose  as  many  of  us  in  Congress 
have  in  the  past  to  allow  self-employed  indi- 
viduals to  deduct  100-percent  of  their  health 
insurance  costs.  Why  sfiould  tfiey  be  treated 
differently  from  other  business  enterpnses'' 
Fair  is  lair.  Is  only  a  25-percent  deduction  any 
way  to  encourage  fieatth  coverage? 

Sixth,  I  taelieve  it  would  tie  a  posrtive  move 
lor  business  development  to  increase  tfie 
number  of  S  corporabon  sharehoklers.  At 
present  we  allow  the  entity  to  fiave  a  maxi- 
mum of  35  shareholders.  I  would  propose  we 
increase  the  number  to  50. 

Finally,  we  must  act  on  a  great  error  which 
Congress  committed  dunng  the  rewrite  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  small 
txjsiness  exemption  was  left  out.  This  must  be 
corrected.  I  am  reintroducing  a  Senate  pro- 
posal from  last  Congress  autfiored  by  tfie  dis- 
tinguished cfiairman  of  tfie  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Commrttee  tfie  Honorable  Dale  Bump- 
ers. We  cannot  delay  on  this  issue  as  action 
IS  required  by  April  1  due  to  the  next  proposed 
wage  increase. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  fiave  rx)  pride  of  authorship 
over  any  legislation  I  introduce.  I  am  however 
in  touch  wrth  tfie  Nation's  small  business  com- 
munrty  and  I  believe  I  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  wfiat  issues  demand  our  attention.  I  woukj 
fiope  this  omnibus  tiill  could  be  called  a  well- 
intentioned  effort  to  call  every  Member's  atten- 
tion to  several  matters  of  interest  to  us  all. 


WHY  OFFICIAL  ENGLISH*' 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  RECORD 
of  November  2,  1990,  my  colleague  Rep- 
resentative Jose  Serraivio  rose  in  opposition 
to  the  Language  of  Govemment  Act.  He  listed 
several  reasons  on  which  he  t)ased  his  objec- 
tions. I  must  pxiint  out,  however,  that  my  col- 
league from  New  York  is  sorely  mistaken 
about  both  the  intent  and  the  legal  effect  of 
the  Language  of  Govemment  Act. 

Mr.  Serrano  terms  tfie  Language  of  Gov- 
emment Act  an  "English-only"  proposal.  To 
the  contrary,  supporters  of  the  Language  of 
Government  Act  strongly  support  and  encour- 
age the  teaching  and  maintenance  of  other 
languages. 

Mr.  Serrano  points  to  the  uniqueness  of 
American  citizens  in  that  "we  do  not  share  a 
common  race,  religion,  or  ethnicity."  This  is 
absolutely  correct — and  absolutely  why  we 
must  all  be  able  to  communicate  with  each 
other  if  we  are  to  live  as  neighbors  in  peace. 

Mr.  Serrano  suggests  that  when  this  bill 
becomes  law.  English  will  be  "the  only  accept- 
able mode  of  expression."  This  is  untrue. 
Every  linguistic  mode  of  expression  is  accept- 
able; diverse  language  skills  are  encouraged. 
What  English  will  be  Is  the  one  language  that 
everyone  can  count  on.  No  matter  what  part  of 
the  country  a  citizen  travels  to,  he  or  she 
sfiould  be  able  to  speak  to  the  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  live  there. 

Mr.  Serrano  disparages  the  American  melt- 
ing pot.  We  are  not  homogeneous,  but  we  are 
a  single  Nabon.  We  are  Amencans.  We  are 
German-Americans,  we  are  Haitian-Ameri- 
cans, we  are  KorearvAmencans,  we  are  Chi- 
nese-Americans, and  we  are  Nabve-Amen- 
cans.  but  we  are  Americans  first  and  foremost, 
and  our  language  has  been  our  common 
bond. 

Mr.  Serrano  attributes  the  motivation  be- 
hind the  Language  of  Government  Act  to  the 
alleged  fear  that  English  is  somehow  endan- 
gered. This  allegation  makes  no  sense.  As  fie 
says,  96  percent  of  the  population  speak  Eng- 
lish. Why  should  we  think  it  is  endangered? 
We  are  rather  concerned  wrth  the  4  pierceni 
that  do  not  speak  English.  Look  at  tfiose  num- 
bers: For  every  24  Americans  wfio  speak  Eng- 
lish. 1  does  not.  How  can  tfie  one  ever  expect 
to  succeed  in  the  English-speaking  society,  to 
compete  with  the  other  24.  to  partake  of  the 
vast  opportunities  in  our  country,  unless  she 
or  fie  speaks  tfie  language  of  the  others?  How 
can  one  fully  participate  in  tfie  polibcal  and  so- 
cial debates  in  our  Nation  if  one's  information 
must  be  sifted  through  a  language  fitter?  Qurte 
simply,  he  or  she  cannot  fully  participate. 
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Mr.  Serrano  accuses  tfie  Language  of 
Govemment  Act  of  Intertenng  wrth  tfie  medical 
treatment  of  an  ill  patient  and  denying  a  fair 
hearing  to  a  suspected  cnminal.  This  argu- 
ment is  totally  groundtess;  rt  is  but  anotfier  at- 
tempt to  distort  tfie  true  meaning  of  and  nrxjb- 
vation  tiehind  tfie  t)ill.  The  language  of  ttie  bill 
itself  spectfically  exempts  ti-om  "offiaal  govem- 
ment actions,"  tfiat  is,  ttiose  to  be  corxlucted 
in  English  "actions  tfiat  protect  pubhc  fiearth  or 
safety;  and  actions  tfiat  protect  tfie  nghts  of 
vx:tims  of  crimes  or  criminal  defendants." 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  clear,  and  if  these 
precise  words  are  ckiudy,  well  find  words  that 
arent.  The  fXirpose  of  tfie  Language  of  Gov- 
emment Act  IS  to  ensure  tfiat  we  fiave  a  com- 
mon medium — a  comnxjn  language — through 
which  we  can  all  communicate.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  each  otfier;  no  one  shouW  be 
left  out.  This  is  a  goal  which  will  hinder  no  one 
and  help  us  all. 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  CLOSURE 
AND  RELOCATION  OF  THE 
LORTON  CORRECTIONAL  COM- 
PLEX 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLf 

OF  wrgin;.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  establish  a  21 -member 
commission  to  develop  a  plan  for  closure  o' 
the  Lorton  Correctional  Complex  by  tfie  year 
2010  and  for  the  establishment  of  new 
"model"  pnson  laalities  to  be  located  at  srtes 
within  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  commission  will  have  2"  members,  9 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Sharon  Pratt  Dixon,  9  appointed  by 
Fairfax  County,  and  3  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  commission  will  fiave  three  responsitnl- 
ities: 

First,  developing  a  plan  lor  closing  Lorton  by 
the  year  2010.  including  identifying  options  lor 
the  use  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  pris- 
on such  as  perhaps  a  community  park 

Second,  developing  a  plan  for  new  mode: 
pnson  facilrties  located  in  the  Distiicl  of  Co- 
lumbia to  replace  Lorton 

The  new  pnson  shoukl  be  a  model  pnson 
It  should  incorporate  the  most  advanced,  pro- 
gressive, and  imaginative  ideas  m  tfie  field  ot 
corrections  in  both  design  and  operabon.  It 
should  be  an  example  from  which  otfier  pnson 
systems  across  the  country  can  draw  new 
ideas  and  solutions  and  sfioukj  t>e  an  instrtu- 
tion  which  others,  throughout  tfie  country. 
seek  to  emulate. 

Model  programs  in  akxihol  and  drug  abuse 
tieatment.  education,  vocational  ti^ining,  and 
refiabilrtation  must  be  included  in  tfie  new  fa- 
cilities. The  newest  thinking  in  the  area  of  pns- 
on industnes  sfiould  also  be  incorporated  so 
that  inmates  develop  skills  tfiat  will  enable 
them  to  secure  jobs  upon  leaving  fxison 

Third,  identifying  steps  for  improving  oper- 
ations at  Lorton  beiore  it  is  closed.  If  new  fa- 
cilities are  needed  before  Lorton  is  closed, 
then  they  should  tie  constructed  wrth  a  sec- 
ondary use  in  mind  such  as  a  communit\  col- 
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lege,  library,  of  community  laality  When 
Lorton  IS  ctosed  m  2010.  these  facilities  couW 
be  put  to  use  m  ttieir  secondary  capacity 

Mr  Speaker,  closing  and  buikJing  prisons 
are  not  easy  tasks  But  a  new  pnson  in  the 
District  of  Cotumbia  will  make  c  ditlerence 

A  new  model  pnson  will  allow  tor  the  devel- 
opment of  academic  and  vocational  training 
programs  to  help  inmates  devekjp  t>asic  lite 
skills  and  a  trade  that  can  bo  used  upon  re- 
lease to  avoid  a  future  life  of  aime  Crowded 
conditions  ct>uld  tie  relieved  Living  conditions 
coutd  be  improved  Security  conditions  couW 
be  strengthened  within  the  prison 

A  new  prison  will  help  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colun*ia  A  new  prison  would  rerrxjve 
one  ol  the  ma|or  aggravants  m  the  relationship 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  northern 
Virginia  A  new  prison  would  pave  the  way  tor 
in^oved  relations  and  cooperation  on  all  lev- 
els 

And  I  believe  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  ctose  working  partnership  tietween  both  the 
Distnct  ol  Columbia  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment As  equal  partners,  both  contributing  to 
the  establishment  ol  a  new  prison,  these  goals 
can  be  accomplished 

Establishment  of  this  commission  will  be  the 
first  step  in  the  process,  and  i  am  committed 
to  working  with  District  officials  toward  that 
end 

Mr  Speaker,  over  80  years  ago  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  pointed  out  serious  prob- 
lems at  ttie  tail  m  ttie  District  of  Columbia,  irv 
eluding  overcrowding  arxl  widespread  inmate 
idleness 

Today  these  same  conditions  are  present  at 
the  Lorton  complex  and  I  t)elieve  we  have  an 
oWigafion  to  see  wtiat  can  tie  done 

I  encourage  Members  to  join  nne  m  support- 
irxj  this  legislation 

H  R.  - 

Be  II  enacted  bv  Ihe  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled . 
SECTION  1,  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  .^i  t  may  tx*  cited  an  ihe    ■Commission 
on  Closure  anil  Relocation  of  the  Lorton  Cor- 
rectional Complex  Act." 
SEC.  t.  ■OrTABUSHMKNT. 

There  1m  estalillMhed  a  commission  to  tje 
known  aa  the  Cummlsalon  on  Closure  and 
Relocation  ol  the  I^^rton  Correctional  Com- 
plex (in  this  Aft  referred  r,o  as  the  "Commis- 
sion "i 
SEC.  X  MTTIKS  OF  (OMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  carry  out  the  foUow- 
inK 

(1)  CuMl'RKllKN.SlVK  PLAN  KOR  CL081N0  THE 
LORTON    OmRfXTlONAl.    OlMHMa    HY    XIO       Be 

cause  of  the  serious  operational  and  safety 
problems  at   the    lx>rUin   Correctional    Com 
plex   which  adversely   alfei  l   the   inmates   of 
the  complex,  employees  of  the  District  of  Co 
lumbla  Department  of  Corrections,  and  resl 
dents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Fairfax 
County,  Vlnrlnla.  the  Commission  shall  de- 
velop a  comprehensive   plan  for  closlnn  the 
IxirUin    Correctional    Complex    by    the    year 
3010  and  in  the  plan  shall   identify  and  rec- 
ommend options  for  the  use  of  the  land  on 
which  the  complex  Is  located 

(2)  Plan    kmr   .nkw    I'RiaoN   facilttiks   lo- 

CATKD    WITHIN    THK    DIHTKICT    OK    C0LL:MBIA  — 

Ttie  Commission  shall  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  establishment  of  new  model 
prison  facilities  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  to  replace   the    I,<jrton   Correctional 
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Complex  when  It  is  closed  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  developed  under  paragraph  ili  The 
plan  shall  identify  and  recommend 

I  A)  appropriate  sites  for  the  new  prison  fa- 
cilities, 

iB)  strateg^les  for  flnanclnfr.  Including  Fed- 
eral funding  for,  the  new  facilities 

(C)  plans  for  expeditiously  phasing  In  the 
operations  of  the  new  facilities,  and 

iDi  plans  for  ensurinK  that  the  new  facili- 
ties will  be  models  in  education,  vocational 
training,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Inmates  of 
the  facilities 

(3)  STEPS  for  improving  OPERATIONS  AT 
THE  LORTON  CORRBCTIONAL  COMPLEX  The 
Commission,  using  existing  knowledge,  re- 
sources and  experience,  shall  Identify  and 
recommend  appropriate  strategies  for  Im 
proving  the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  oper- 
ations at  the  Ixjrton  Correctional  Complex 
before  It  Is  closed  under  the  plan  developed 
under  paragraph  il)  and  the  new  facilities 
arc  established  under  the  plan  developed 
under  paragraph  i2i 

SEC.  4.  MEMBERSHIP 

lai  NuMMKR  A.ND  APPOINTMENT  The  Com- 
mission shall  tie  composed  of  21  memtiers  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(li  The  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors shall  app<:>lnt  9  members 

(2 1  The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  appoint  9  memtiers. 

(3 1  The  President  shall  appoint  3  members 

(b)  Requirements  for  Certain  Members.— 

I I  1     members    APPOINTED    BY    THE    FAIRFAX 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  SUPERVISORS,— of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  appointed  under  sub- 
section laWli— 

lAi  at  least  one  member  shall  be  an  Indl 
vldual  who  Is  a  meml)er  of  a  local  civic  asso- 
ciation In  northern  Virginia. 

iB)  at  least  one  member  shall  lie  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions who  Is  knowledgeable  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  prison  facilities. 

(C)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

(D)  at  least  one  memtjer  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  chamber  of  commerce  In  northern  Vir- 
ginia, 

(E)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Fairfax  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment, and 

(Fi  at  least  one  member  shall  be  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Fairfax  County  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

1 2)  Members  appointed  by  the  mayor  of 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  Of  the  memt)ers 
of  the  Commission  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)(2>^- 

(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  member 
of  a  local  civic  aasoclatlon  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

iBi  at   least  one  meml>er  shall   U-  an  em 
ployee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart 
menl  of  Corrections   who   Is    knowledgeable 
about  the  establishment  of  new  pnson  facill 
ties. 

(Ci  at  least  one  memt)er  shall  be  either  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  mem 
t)er  of  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council. 

iD)  at  least  one  meml>er  shall  lie  a  memljer 
of  a  chamt)er  of  commeri  e  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
and 

(El  at  least  2  members  shall  t*  employees 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Metrop<5lltan  Po- 
lice Department 

(3i    Members    api-ointed    by    the    presi 
DE.NT     Of  the   memt>ers   of  the  Commission 
appointed  under  sulxtection  laxSi 

(Al  one  member  shall  t>e  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  fYisons   and 
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I B I  one  member  shall  be  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections 

(C)  Continuation  of  Membership  - 

(1)  General  rule.  -  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  i2).  If  a  member  was  appointed  to 
the  Commission  t)ecause  the  memt)er  was  an 
officer  or  employee  of  any  government  or  If 
meml>er  Is  appointed  to  the  Commission  and 
later  becomes  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
government,  that  memt)er  may  continue  as  a 
member  for  not  longer  than  the  30-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  member  ceases  to 
be  such  an  officer  or  employee  or  becomes 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  as  the  case  may 
be 

<2i  Exception.— Service  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission    shall    not    be    discontinued    be 
cause  of  paragraph   ^Ij  If  an   individual   has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  for 
not  less  than  3  months. 

id)  Terms  -Each  memt)er  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the 
Commission 

(e)  Vacancies  Any  meml)er  appointed  to 
nil  a  vacancy  occurring  t)efore  the  expira- 
tion of  the  terTn  for  which  the  member's 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  that  term  A  mem 
l)er  may  ser\-e  after  the  expiration  of  that 
members  term  until  a  successor  has  taken 
office  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made 

if)  Compensation  Memljers  of  the  Com- 
mission may  not  receive  additional  pay,  al- 
lowances, or  lienefltfi  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission 

(gi  Quorum  11  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser 
number  may  hold  hearings 

(h)    CHAIKPF.RHOS      VlCK    CHAIRPERSON  —The 

Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson  of  the 
Commission  shall  lie  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission 

SEC.  5.   OIRKtTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION; 
EXPERTS  AND  CONSLI-TANTS. 

(a  I  DIRECTOR.— The  Commission  shall. 
without  regard  to  section  S311(bi  of  title  S. 
United  State's  Code,  have  a  DireiUir  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commission  and 
paid  at  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level 
111  of  the  Executive  Schedule 

lb)   .\PP0INTME.NT   AND    F'AY   OF   STAFF       The 

Commission  may  appoint  personnel  as  It 
considers  appropriate  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointment  to  the  competitive  serv- 
ice Such  personnel  shall  t)e  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  111  of  chapter  S3  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  U)  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates 

(ci  Experts  and  Consultants  -The  Com- 
mission may  procure  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent services  under  section  3109(b)  of 
title.  United  States  Code 

id  I  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies  Upon  re 
tjuest  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  may  detail,  on 
a  reimbursable  t)asl8,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
that  department  or  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  assist  It  In  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  section  3 

sec,  «.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings  and  Sessions  The  Commis- 
sion may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  hold  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  times 
and  places,  take  testimony,  receive  evidence 
as  the  Commission  considers  appropriate 
The  Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses  appearing  before  it. 

(b)  Powers  of  Members  and  agents  —Any 
memt>er  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may,  if 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any  ac- 


tion which  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
take  by  this  section. 

(c  Information.— The  Commission  may  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Information  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  carry  out  section  3.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairperson  or  Vice  Chairperson 
of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  furnish  that  Informa- 
tion to  the  Commission  to  the  extent  other- 
wise permitted  by  law 

di  Gifts  and  Donations— The  Commis- 
sion may  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property. 

^e:  Mails —The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

if  I  Administrative  Support  Services- 
The  .Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  such  administrative  support  ser\'- 
ices  as  the  Commission  may  request. 
SEC.  7.  REPORTS. 

la)  Interim  Reports— The  Commission 
shall  submit  to  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress interim  ref>orts.  Such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  at  the  end  of  the  6th  and  12th 
month  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Final  Report— The  Commission  shall 
transmit  a  final  report  to  the  Fairfax  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  President,  and  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  final  repxjrt  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission,  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  legislation  or 
administrative  actions  il  considers  appro- 
priate 
SEC.  8.  TERMINATION. 

The   Commission   shall    terminate  90  days 
after  submitting  its  final  report  pursuant  to 
section  7. 
SEC.  ».  ACTHORIZATION. 

To  carry  out  this  Act  there  Is  authorized 
'M  be  appropriated  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
Jl.000,000 


AGING  AIRCRAFT  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Public 
Works  arxl  Transportation  Committee  Chair- 
man Robert  A.  Roe,  John  Paul  hammer- 
SCHMiDT,  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  William  F.  Clinger,  Jr.,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  ttie  Aviatkxi  Sub- 
committee, arxJ  mysett  introduced  the  Aging 
Aircraft  Safety  Act  of  1991. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  H.R.  3774 
which  passed  the  House  in  the  101st  Corv 
gress  by  a  votce  vote  on  the  Suspensk>n  Cal- 
endar on  July  16,  1990.  Unlortunatety,  the 
Serute  did  not  take  up  the  measure,  and  It  did 
not  become  law. 

The  bill  directs  the  Federal  Aviatkxi  Admirv 
(stratk)n  to  imptement  rules  to  furtfier  ensure 
tfiat  okler  airlir>ers  are  safe  and  ainMXthy  by 
directing  a  speciat  inspectkxi  of  okler  aircraft 
focused  on  the  problems  associated  with  age. 
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Ever  since  the  Aloha  Airlines  acddefit  in 
May  1988  when  the  top  of  an  oider  Boeing 
737  ripped  oft  because  of  nnetal  fatigue  and 
cracking  not  spotted  in  routine  inspection  and 
maintenance,  the  Government  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  aviation  safety  and  the  airline 
and  aircraft  manufacturing  industries  have  re- 
doubled tfieir  efforts  to  ensure  the  safety  ol 
aging  aircraft. 

The  FAA  and  the  industry  are  to  be  conv 
mended  for  the  aggressive  action  taken  to  en- 
sure that  necessary  repairs  and  inspections  of 
okjer  aircraft  are  accomplished.  This  bill  builds 
a  further  safety  redurxJancy  into  the  system  al- 
ready established.  By  requinng  a  special  safe- 
ty inspection  focused  on  aging  aircraft  issues 
and  problems  when  the  aircraft  is  down  for 
heavy  maintenance  checks  after  Its  I5th  year 
of  life,  the  traveling  public  can  tie  assured  de- 
finitively that  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  keep 
older  aircraft  flying  safely  has  been  done. 

For  furtfier,  more  detailed  information  on  ttie 
aging  aircraft  issues  and  the  legislation,  I  refer 
you  to  committee  hearing  put>lication  101-25 
and  the  House  committee  report  on  last  year's 
bill,  101-606. 

The  following  Is  a  section-by-section  de- 
scnption  of  the  bill: 

Section  1  provides  a  short  title,  the  "Aging 
Aircraft  Safety  Act  of  1990   ■ 

Section  2ia)  directs  the  FAA  Adminis- 
trator to  initiate  a  rulemaking  not  later 
than  180  days  after  enactment  to  assure  the 
continuing  airworthiness  of  aging  aircraft. 

Section  2(bHli  requires  the  Administrator, 
pursuant  to  the  rule,  to  make  inspections 
and  reviews  of  each  aircraft's  records  to  per- 
mit a  determination  that  the  aircraft  is  in 
safe  condition  and  properly  maintained. 

Section  2ib)(2)  provides  that  these  inspec- 
tions shall  be  carried  out  as  part  of  an  air- 
craft's heavy  maintenance  checks  after  15 
years  of  service. 

Section  2ib)(3)  provides  that  these  inspec- 
tions shall  be  conducted  as  are  other  Inspec- 
tions under  existing  law.  specifically  pursu- 
ant Section  601(a)(3i(c)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  which  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  establish  the  manner  In  which 
inspections  shall  be  conducted,  including  at 
the  Administrator's  discretion,  inspections 
and  reports  by  properly  qualified  private  per- 
sons. 

Section  2(d)  provides  that  the  rule  should 
establish  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
conducting  the  required  inspections. 

Section  2(8)  requires  air  carriers  to  make 
aircraft  and  records  available  for  the  re- 
quired inspections. 

Section  3  directs  the  Administrator  to  es- 
tablish three  aircraft  maintenance  safety 
programs: 

(DA  program  to  verify  that  air  carriers 
are  maintaining  their  aircraft  In  accordance 
with  programs  approved  by  FAA. 

(2)  A  program  to  provide  training  and  en- 
hanced participation  of  FAA  inspectors  and 
engineers  in  conducting  corrosion  and  metal 
fatigue  inspections. 

(3)  A  program  to  ensure  that  air  carriers 
demonstrate  either  commitment  and  tech- 
nical competence  to  assure  the  airworthiness 
of  their  aircraft. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill,  have  your  staff  contact  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee staff  at  extenskin  59161. 
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ENTERPRISE  ZONE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DAN  ROSTOIKOWSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  important  legislatkxi  to  pro- 
vide Federal  incentives  for  investment  in  our 
most  distressed  and  impoverished  areas.  The 
Enterprise  Zone  Tax  Incentive  Act  of  1991. 
very  similar  to  legislation  wtHch  I  sponsored 
last  year  (H.R.  5190),  is  designed  to  aid  ttiose 
areas  of  the  country  which  were  bypassed  by 
tfie  economic  recovery  ttiat  occurreid  generally 
in  our  country  over  ttie  last  decade.  These 
locales  have  suffered  the  most,  even  before 
the  recent  downturn  in  our  economy.  As  I  stat- 
ed during  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
hearings  on  enterprise  zone  proposals  in 
1989,  the  lack  of  job  opportunities,  poor  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  job  skills  keyed  to  a 
changing  economy  form  a  vicious  cycie  ol 
poverty  in  many  of  these  areas. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  represents 
a  comprefiensive  effort  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic and  personal  quality  of  life  in  tfiese 
areas  of  the  country.  It  wouW  provide  direct 
Federal  incentives  for  employment  chiW  care, 
housing,  health  insurance,  and  capital  invest- 
ment. The  bill  also  recognizes  that  direct  Fed- 
eral tax  incentives  alone  will  not  overcome  the 
poverty  and  stagnation  in  many  of  ttiese 
areas.  Businesses  vrant  to  operate  in  safe 
communities,  with  access  to  markets  and 
quality  schools  and  housing  to  attract  good 
and  long-term  workers.  In  addition,  startup 
txjsinesses  and  others  may  not  have  ttie  prof- 
its necessary  to  use  Federal  tax  incentives. 
This  legislation  would  award  extra  Federal  tax 
incentives  to  those  communities  demonstrating 
a  financial  commitment  to  their  own  devetop- 
ment  in  the  form  of  crime  preventkxi,  infra- 
structure, property  and  sales  tax  atjatements, 
arxJ  toans  or  grants  to  small  business. 

It  remains  essential  tfiat  we  firxj  a  way  to  irv 
ject  new  capital  investment  into  tfiese  impov- 
enshed  areas.  We  must  create  a  climate  in 
v^k;h  new  businesses  can  devetop  and  exist- 
ing businesses  can  remain  arxJ  thrive  in  an 
enterprise  zone.  This  legislation  wouW  allow 
ttie  defenal  of  an  individual's  capital  gain  on 
ttie  sale  of  any  asset  wtierever  kx:ated  if  K  is 
reinvested  in  an  enterprise  zone.  It  would  less- 
en part  of  the  risk  of  investing  in  an  unproven 
enterprise  zone  business  by  making  losses  re- 
alized on  stock  or  debt  or  those  businesses 
fully  deductible  against  ordinary  irKome. 

Because  I  believe  strongly  that  communities 
benefit  wtien  people  live  wtiere  they  work,  ttus 
legislatkxi  also  wouM  give  small  businesses 
tax  credits  for  emptoying  workers  who  live  in 
the  zone.  It  also  v«xjld  give  businesses  crecSts 
for  providing  tfiese  same  resktents  with  health 
insurance.  It  woukj  encourage  chiM  care  facili- 
ties, either  in  the  parents'  apartnnent  buiking 
or  place  of  work.  It  wouM  assist  the  rehabilita- 
tkxi  of  existing  buikings  which  may  now  sit 
idto  or  underused.  The  more  resources  a 
State  or  kcal  government  is  witling  to  dedicate 
to  an  area,  the  more  likely  the  area  coutd  be 
designated  an  enterprise  zone  and  the  more 
tax  incentives  the  zone  could  receive.  The  bin 
also  helps  the  kical  community  get  ttie  most 
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bang  tor  the  buck  by  allowing  mem  to  deter 
mine  which  benefits  are  the  most  helpful  for 
their  partKular  area.  Those  communrties  can 
negotiate  lof  ttie   most  efficient   investments 
wtien  they  can  control  the  m«  of  incenbves 

Let  me  emphasize  my  desire  to  provide  a 
meaningful  incentive  to  improve  ttie  pligW  of 
our  poorest  neighborhoods  I  live  m  the 
innercjty  I  know  first  hand  of  the  decay,  the 
poverty,  the  hopelessness  that  many  who  live 
in  these  comrrxjnities  feel  While  I  am  a  realist 
about  our  ability  to  solve  many  of  the  prot> 
lems  of  those  least  able  to  help  themselves,  i 
believe  that  we  can  provide  some  hope  tor  a 
brighter  future  through  these  benefits  and  in- 
centives 

Because  l  understand  ttie  fiscal  restraints 
on  our  ability  to  finance  solutions  to  these 
problems  in  times  of  tight  budget  consider 
afions,  this  legislation  places  an  annual  cap  on 
the  total  arrxxjnt  of  tax  incentives  which  can 
be  used  tor  each  enterprise  zone  The  cap  is 
designed  to  limit  ttie  cost  of  this  legislation 
roughly  to  tfie  revenue  cost  the  administration 
attached  to  its  own  enterprise  zone  proposal 
in  1990  The  cap  has  oeen  set  based  upon 
preliminary  revenue  estimates  of  the  revenue 
in^MCt  ol  this  legislation,  and  some  further  ad^ 
justment  of  the  cap  amount  may  be  required 
at  the  time  such  revenue  estimates  are  re 
fined  These  limits  are  the  only  way  that  the 
Government  can  be  certain  that  ttie  costs  of 
this  legislation  will  not  skyrocket  beyond  both 
our  willingness  and  our  atnlity  to  fund  the  pro- 
gram Like  all  other  legislation,  it  enterprise 
zone  irx^entives  are  enacted,  they  must  t)e 
fully  financed  under  the  pay-as-you-go  budg- 
etary disapline 

1  know  that  it  will  riot  be  easy  to  enact  this 
legislation  it  will  be  controversial  Some  wish 
to  provKle  no  special  incentives  to  help  the 
most  neetty  pull  themselves  out  ot  the  spiral  of 
poverty  Others,  who  may  wish  to  help,  would 
go  atxiut  rt  m  a  very  different  way  I  sincerely 
hope  tfiat  we  can  work  out  our  differences, 
arxj  enact  this  legislation  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  in  the  iO?d  Congress  By  introducing 
this  legislation  today.  I  hope  to  move  the  de- 
bate forward  toward  ttiiil  successful  corKlu- 
sion 


CLAY  AND  HORTON  SPONSOR  LEG- 
ISLATION TO  PROMOTE  FULL 
CITIZENSHIP  OF  FEDERAL  AND 
POSTAL  WORKERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CL\Y 

.)K   MISS<irRl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  nK  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker,  today  my  good 
tnend  and  colleague  on  Vhe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servce,  Frank  Norton. 
and  I  are  introducing  the  Federal  Emptoyees' 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1991  in  doing  so.  we 
are  continuing  a  bipartisan  effort  to  restore  to 
3  n^llion  Federal  arxJ  postal  employees  tfie 
nght  to  treely  and  fully  exercise  ttie  most  tiasic 
nght  of  Amencan  citizenship,  the  nght  to 
choose  tfieir  government 

The  Hatch  Act  is  among  the  rrxjst  ignoble 
laws  ever  enacted  m  this  country  It  precludes 
Federal  and  postal  employees  from  speaking 
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at  political  gattienngs.  from  sending  as  dele- 
gates to  political  conventions,  from  arculating 
nominating  petitions,  or  from  running  for  par- 
tisan office  In  short,  tfie  law  provides  that 
while  tfiey  may  vote.  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ptoyees. even  when  actng  as  pnvate  citizens, 
are  precluded  from  engaging  in  virtually  any 
other  organized  activity  to  make  their  political 
views  and  desires  known  Today,  there  are 
over  3.000  separate  regulatory  rulings  inter- 
preting and  enforcing  tfie  Hatch  Act 

In  trie  face  of  this  regulatory  morass.  Fed- 
eral and  postal  workers  have  little  idea  as  to 
iust  wtiat  constitutes  unlawful  political  activity 
under  the  Hatch  Act  To  the  extent  tfiat  tlie 
law  serves  any  end  at  all  today,  rt  sen/es  to 
intimidate  and  discourage  Federal  and  postal 
errptoyees  from  engaging  m  any  political  ac 
tivity.  and.  regrettatily.  both  Democratic  and 
Reputilican  administrations  have  sought  to  use 
the  law  to  nxjzzle  perceived  opponents  The 
incoherent  and  irrational  restrictions  ol  the  law. 
coupled  with  its  inconsistent,  biased  enforce- 
ment, are  justification  enough  for  rts  reform 
There  is,  however,  a  greater  imperative  for  re- 
visiting this  statute 

The  seventy  of  the  restrictions  on  the  free 
ttom  ot  speech  and  freedom  ot  assembly  of 
Federal  and  postal  employees  imposed  by  the 
Hatch  Act  sfiould  be  more  readily  apparent  to 
us,  assembled  in  this  House,  than  perhaps 
any  otfier  group  of  Americans  We.  even  more 
than  ottTcrs.  understand  that  voting  is  merely 
the  txittom  line  of  a  complex  political  process 
The  events  that  proceed  it.  the  rrKmths  ol  ex- 
(.wessing  views,  persuading  friends  neightx)rs 
and  relatives,  the  telephone  and  house  to 
fxiuse  canvassing,  the  organizing  at  the  coun- 
ty, ward,  and  preanct  levels,  the  neightx)r- 
hoods  teas,  preanct  caucuses,  and  county 
conventions,  tfiese  are  the  nuts  and  tx)lts  ot  a 
successful  campaign  These  are  the  means  by 
which  one  truly  makes  one's  voice  heard  m 
this  country,  and  it  is  these  very  means  of  ex- 
pression that  are  denied  to  Federal  and  postal 
employees 

Our  bill  ensures  that  Federal  and  postal  en> 
ployees.  as  well  as  tfie  putilic.  shall  tie  able  to 
treely    choose,    without    fear    of    intimidation. 
wfiether  tfiey  wish  to  participate  m  the  pontics 
ol  their  country,  be  it  local.  State,  or  national 
It  tietter  protects  Federal  and  postal  employ 
ees   from    the    coercion    and    intimidation    m 
tended  to  force  political  involvement,  the  kind 
of  abuse  the  Hatch  Act  sought  to  redress    It 
also  frees  Federal  and  postal  employees  to 
engage  in  otherwise  lawful  political  activity  on 
their   own  time,   and  thus  ends   the   coercive 
gag   imposed   upon   them   by   the   Hatch   Act 
today 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  the  Hatch  Act  reform  bill  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House  m  the  lOist 
Congress  Except  for  technical  corrections  ne 
cessitated  by  passage  of  tfie  WhistleWower 
Protection  Act  of  1989,  it  is  the  same  legisla 
tion  as  the  tupartisan  compromise  originally 
developed  by  the  former  ranking  Republican 
Member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  Gene  Tavlor,  and  myself  m  the 
lOOtfi  Congress 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  House  initially 
passed  this  bill  by  a  margin  of  297  to  90  This 
body  reconsidered  ttie  bill  after  rt  was  amend- 
ed by  ttie  Senate  and  passed  it  again  by  a 
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margin  of  334  to  87  After  President  Bush  ve- 
toed ttiat  legislation,  we  voted  to  override  that 
veto  by  a  margin  of  327  to  93  In  the  Senate, 
they  came  within  two  votes  of  ovemding  the 
veto.  Pnor  to  the  I0lst  Congress,  ttie  House 
had  overwhelmingly  passed  legislation  to  re- 
form the  Hatch  Act  in  the  94th.  95th.  and 
1 00th  Congresses 

Free  speech  and  tfie  nght  to  exercise  a 
meaningful  voice  in  the  selection  of  one's  gov- 
ernment are  the  foundation  of  our  Republic. 
These  rights  are  no  less  important  to  Federal 
and  postal  employees  than  they  are  to 
women.  Blacks,  or  any  other  group  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  Clearly,  this  fact  is  apparent  to 
the  Amencan  people  and  to  the  Congress  I 
am  confident  tfiat  this  Congress  will  provide 
Federal  and  postal  workers  with  the  full  politi- 
cal rights  to  which  tfiey  are  entitled 

A  summary  ol  the  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  follows 

The  bill  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  employees  should  tie  encour- 
aged to  fully  exercise  their  rights  to  participate 
or  not  participate  in  tfie  political  process  of  ttie 
Nation  Ttie  exercise  ot  this  right  should  be 
free  and  without  fear  of  reprisal  or  penalty 

The  t>ll  prohibits  on-the-|Ob  political  activity 
on  the  part  ol  Federal  and  postal  workers 
Federal  employees  may  not  engage  in  any  po- 
litical activity  while  on  duty,  in  a  Federal  facil- 
ity, in  uniform,  or  while  using  any  vehicle 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Government 

The  bill  contains  strict  prohibitions  against 
official  coercion  Federal  employees  may  not 
use  official  authority  or  influence  to  interfere 
with  the  result  of  an  election  or  to  intimidate 
any  individual  to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  to  give  or 
withhold  a  contribution,  or  to  engage  or  not 
engage  m  any  political  activity  Federal  em- 
ployees may  not  give  a  political  contribution  to 
a  superior,  or  give,  receive,  or  solicit  a  political 
contribution  m  a  Government  building  Federal 
employees  may  not  solicit,  accept,  or  receive 
a  contribution  from,  or  give  a  political  contnbu- 
tion  to.  any  person  who  tias  or  is  seeking  a 
contract  with  the  employees  agency,  is  regu 
lated  by  the  agency,  or  has  interests  which 
may  tje  affected  by  the  performance  of  the 
employees  duties  This  bill  retains  and  con- 
forms the  various  criminal  prohibitions  relating 
to  elections  and  political  activities  contained  in 
chapter  29  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 

While  retaining  strict  prohibitions  on  activi- 
ties that  may  coerce  or  intimidate  otfier  Fed- 
eral or  postal  employees  or  private  citizens, 
the  bill  provides  that  Federal  and  postal  errv 
ployees  may  otherwise  engage  in  any  legal 
political  activity  oti  the  job  They  may  run  for 
partisan  political  office  witfiout  taking  leave  as 
long  as  the  campaigning  does  not  interfere 
witti  the  performance  of  ttieir  duties  An  em- 
ployee who  requests  leave  without  pay  or  an- 
nual leave  for  the  purpose  of  running  for  office 
may  only  tie  denied  such  leave  by  agency 
management  based  upon  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  business 

The  special  counsel  is  authonzed  to  issue 
regulations  and  to  enforce  the  administrative 
prohibitions  concerning  political  actvrty  Ac- 
tions brought  by  tfie  special  counsel  would  be 
brought  under  the  general  disciplinary  action 
procedures  of  5  U  SC  1215  The  Ment  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  may  impose  any  pen- 
alty provided  by  tfiat  section    Possible  pen- 
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atties  indude  fines,  det>arTTient  from  employ- 
nnent,  removal,  and  reprimand. 


FBI  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con- 
YERS]  and  I  are  introducing  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  pnncipile  tfiat  sfioukj  be  selt-evkjent: 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  sfiould 
not  be  investigating  first  amendment  activi- 
ties— taking  pictures  at  demonstrations, 
surveilling  religkius  services,  monitonng  con- 
ferences— witfiout  some  direct  relevance  to 
the  investigation  of  cnminal  activity. 

In  most  of  Its  investigations,  the  FBI  does 
focus  on  investigating  cnminal  conduct.  In 
most  areas,  it  opens  a  case  only  wfien  it  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  crime  has  been  or  will 
be  committed.  But  in  the  areas  of  counterintel- 
ligence and  international  terrorism,  the  FBI 
recognizes  no  such  limits.  It  continues  to  in- 
vestigate lawful  activities  of  U.S.  citizens  who 
fiave  contact  with  foreign  nationals  or  wtx) 
peacefully  exfxess  support  for  foreign  organi- 
zations. 

In  fieanngs  last  Congress,  we  learned  that 
the  FBI  had  been  interviewing  Amnesty  Inter- 
national members  who  wrote  to  ttie  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington  complaining  about 
the  treatment  of  political  prisoners  in  tfie  So- 
viet Union.  In  the  wake  of  the  CISPES  inves- 
tigation, we  learned  that  the  FBI  opened  cases 
on  individuals  tiecause  they  had  attended  a 
lawful  meeting  or  the  sfiowing  of  a  film.  The 
GAO  reported  last  year  that  the  FBI  had 
opened  thousands  of  cases  on  similarly  tenu- 
ous grounds 

Witfiout  a  focus  on  criminal  conduct,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  FBI  to  define  the  scope  and 
fxjrpose  of  its  own  investigations.  Not  only  is 
there  a  chilling  effect  on  first  amendment  free- 
doms, but  tfiere  is  also  a  waste  of  investiga- 
tive resources  that  could  tie  used  more  pro- 
ductively. Tfie  CISPES  case  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. Tfie  FBI  monitored  marches,  meetings, 
rallies,  conferences,  and  demonstrations  witfi- 
out cdlecfing  any  evidence  of  Federal  crimes. 

In  drafting  tfie  bill  we  are  Introducing  today, 
we  fiave  been  careful  to  ensure  that  it  will  not 
tie  tfie  fiands  of  tfie  FBI.  Tfierefore,  we  fiave 
adopted  the  very  standard  tfiat  tfie  FBI  has 
folkiwed  with  great  success  since  1976  in  all 
its  investigatkyis  of  domestic  terrorism.  Under 
this  criminal  standard,  tfie  FBI  fias  not  been 
hampered  at  all.  To  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
very  successful,  making  Important  arrests  and 
putting  numerous  members  of  terrorist  groups 
in  Jan.  Thus  there  is  proof  ttiat  tfie  standards 
m  the  bill  are  not  onerous. 

The  FBI's  counterintelligerx»  and  inter- 
national terrorism  missions  are  important  and 
wit  remain  so.  but  elements  of  Its  operations 
m  those  areas  are  fioidovers  from  tfie  cold  war 
era.  Tfie  world  fias  changed  greatly  and  tfie 
FBI  needs  to  keep  pace.  It  needs  to  refocus 
Its  efforts  to  be  more  effective.  Tfie  FBI's 
countenntelligence  auttiority  stems  from  a  se- 
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ries  of  vague  executive  branch  directives  dat- 
ing tiack  before  Workj  War  II.  Tfie  standards 
in  tfiose  orders  need  to  be  clarified,  updated, 
and  embodied  in  legislation.  The  tiest  way  to 
do  so  is  tfvough  tfie  criminal  standard,  which 
our  bill  woukj  establish. 

This  legislatkxi  will  not  Nnder  tfie  FBI  from 
acting  to  prevent  terrorist  acts  before  they 
occur.  Under  our  bill,  if  ttie  FBI  receives  credi- 
ble information  tfiat  an  individual  or  group  is 
planning  illegal  activities,  the  Bureau  coukj  Irv 
vestigate.  Tfie  bill  merely  says  ttiat  the  FBI 
could  not  investigate  citizens  merely  because 
they  fiave  contact  with  a  foreign  national  or 
expxess  political  support  for  the  goals  of  a  for- 
eign entity. 

The  CISPES  case,  which  tfie  FBI  itself  ad- 
mits got  out  of  fiand,  occurred  because  tfie 
Bureau  lacked  clear  guidelines  on  fiow  to  in- 
vestigate groups  tfiat  supiport  international  ter- 
ronsm.  Our  bill  has  a  sirnple  njle:  The  FBI  can 
investigate  support  activities  that  are  criminal 
In  nature. 

Our  bill  also  addresses  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  the  files  after  a  case  is  closed 
wfiere  the  FBI  improperly  collected  information 
on  first  amendment  activities.  The  provision 
ensures  tfiat  tfie  records  may  not  be  circulated 
inside  the  Bureau  and  may  not  be  dissemi- 
nated outside  tfie  Bureau  except  to  requesters 
under  ttie  FOIA  and  the  Pnvacy  Act.  Thus,  the 
records  will  be  preserved  for  historical  pur- 
poses and  will  be  availatile  to  tfie  record  sutv 
jects,  who  fiave  a  right  to  know  if  tfiey  were 
subject  to  FBI  surveillance. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  express  peace- 
fully support  for  anyone  and  anything,  and 
they  should  not  fiave  the  FBI  looking  over 
their  shoulder.  The  FBI  is  our  Nation's  premier 
law  enforcement  agency.  It  should  focus  on 
what  It  does  best,  catching  cnminals,  and 
spies. 


THE  FAIR  CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  address  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  government  today — ^tfie 
declining  faith  of  tfie  piutilic  in  Congress. 

We  need  to  reestablish  putilic  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  this  institution — and  we  need  to  act 
swiftly.  We  can  accomplish  this  goal  to  a  large 
degree  by  finally  undertaking  compretiensive 
Federal  election  reform,  because  our  cam- 
paign system  is  largely  at  fault  for  reduced 
putilic  faith. 

Tfie  Fair  Campaign  Act  of  1991,  which  I  in- 
troduced today,  woukJ  allow  House  candidates 
to  run  witfiout  tieing  hch  or  tied  to  special  in- 
terests. It  also  would  end  tfie  corrosive  Impact 
of  negative  campaigning  by  estatilishing  an 
enforceatile  set  of  rules.  This  legislation  also 
woukJ  dose  sutistantial  loopholes  in  current 
campaign  financing  laws  to  give  us  a  fairer, 
more  competitive  system. 

The  costs  of  campaigns  are  out  of  corrtrol, 
discouraging  too  many  qualified  men  and 
women  from  running  for  office.  I  tielieve  tfiat 
candklates  sfKHiU  be  atile  to  run  and  win  be- 
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cause  of  their  kjeas  and  kleals,  not  the  size  of 
tfieir  campaign  purse.  That  is  wfiy  the  Fair 
Campaign  Act  wouU  estatilish  a  voluntary 
spending  limit  of  S300,000  for  a  House  carv 
didate's  prin'iary  arxJ  general  election  canv 
paigns  combined.  As  an  irx^entive  to  reduce 
spending,  candklates  wfio  comply  with  ttie  vol- 
untary limits  would  tie  eligitiie  for  reduced 
postage  rates. 

Furtfiennore,  to  reduce  tfie  influence  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups  in  elections,  tfie  Fair  Cam- 
paign Act  woukj  limit  PAC  contrtoutions  to 
$1 ,000  per  election  per  cycle. 

My  legislation  woukJ  also  estatilish  a  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Commission  within  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  The  Commis- 
ston,  which  would  be  comprised  of  eigfit  menv 
tiers  appointed  tiy  tfie  President  in  consufta- 
tion  with  tfie  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
both  cfiambers,  would  devekip  a  "code  of  fair 
campaign  pract«es"  to  pronwte  honesty  and 
fairness  in  Federal  elections  and  monitor  tfie 
use  of  false  or  unsutjstantiated  charges  in 
elections. 

The  Commisskin  would  monitor  campaigns, 
investigate  cfiarges  of  unfair  practk^s,  and 
enforce  ttie  code  In  a  timely  manner  through 
subpoena  power  and  cease  and  desist  orders, 
with  access  to  Federal  courts  for  injunctions. 
The  Commission  would  fiave  one  year  to 
issue  rules  on  the  code. 

The  Fair  Campaign  Act  contains  several 
ottier  important  reforms.  The  legislation  wouk) 
Increase  restrictions  on  election-related  activi- 
ties tjy  corporatkxis  and  labor  relations.  "Soft 
money"  is  tianned  and  tfie  use  of  labor  dues 
In  the  political  process  woukj  tie  restricted. 
The  bill  woukJ  also  improve  disclosure  of  inde- 
pendent expenditures  and  sponsors  of  unau- 
ttionzed  political  advertising. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  to  survive,  a  democracy  must 
maintain  an  electoral  systems  tfiat  reflects  tfie 
kjeais  of  equality  and  fairness.  Citizens  must 
tiave  faith  tioth  in  tfieir  government  and  in  tfie 
fxocess  of  electing  pxjblk;  officials.  Unfortu- 
nately, tfie  reality  of  today's  campaigning,  with 
its  negativism  and  spedal  interests,  fias  led  to 
an  erosksn  of  tfie  American  people's  tielief  in 
our  system. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
with  me  to  adopt  witfiout  delay  a  compretien- 
sive campaign  reform  package  tfiat  will  restore 
ttiat  faith. 


MAX  PIEVSKY.  A  MAN  OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANU 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  to  pay  bit>- 
ute  to  my  dear  friend,  tfie  Honorable  Max 
Pievsky,  on  tfie  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  tfie  House  of  Representatives  of  tfie 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Max  was  first  elected  to  represent  tfie  citi- 
zens of  the  174th  legislative  cSstoict  in  1966, 
arxJ  for  tfie  last  14  years,  he  served  with  ds- 
tinction  as  tfie  ctiairman  of  tfie  house  appro- 
priations committee. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments  as  ap- 
propriations chairman  were:  voluntarily  open- 
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ing  the  house  appropriations  commrttee  ac- 
counts to  the  public,  sponsonng  legislation 
asating  a  Medtcaid  fraud  unit  in  the  Common- 
»»ea(th's  department  ol  fustice,  he  authored 
the  Pennsylvania  txxlget  reform  code,  provid- 
log  urgently  needed  State  funds  for  the  Phila 
delphia  pubic  and  nonpublic  schools,  obtain 
ing  additional  aid  tor  the  education  of  handi 
capped  and  retarded  children,  fighting  for  ap- 
propnattons  to  l^iladelphia  colleges  and  uni 
versities.  and  funding  medical  research  for  dis 
eases  like  Tay  Sachs,  Lupus,  and  Spina 
Bifida  Max  also  sponsored  legislation  setting 
up  the  new  State-operated  Philadelphia  Re- 
gional Port  Auttxxity 

Presently.   Max   is  continuing  his  career   m 
public  service  as  a  commissioner  on  the  Deia 
ware  River  Porl  Authority,  wtiere  he  commits 
his  attention  and  energy  to  realizing  the  full 
potential   of  our   port    systems     Max   also  de- 
votes his  considerable  talents  as  a  member  ol 
the  board  of  directors  of  ttie  Philadelphia  As 
sociation  of  Retarded  Citi/ens.  has  served  as 
a  t»ard  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Port  Cor 
poration  and  of  We  The  People  200.  Inc   And 
he  continues  as  the  untiring  and  hardworVifKj 
leader  of  the  &4th  Ward  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  where  he  brings  government  closer 
to  the  citizens  of  his  neightxirhood 

Max  IS  a  member  of  the  Equity  Lodge. 
F&AM.  the  l\xWi\q  Lodge  of  B'rith  Sholom,  the 
Steuben  Lodge.  Knight  of  Pythias,  the  Circle 
Sguare  Club,  the  Pannonia  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion, arxj  ttie  Shomrim  of  Philadelphia 

Max  and  his  lovely  wife  Shirley  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Temple  Shalom  Congrei^ation  It  is 
my  deepest  hope  that  Max  anc)  Shirley  will 
enjoy  the  additional  time  they  have  to  spend 
with  their  children  and  grandchildren 

Mr  Speaker,  mere  words  are  rx)t  sutlicient 
to  praise  Max  Pievsky  for  his  work  and  dedi 
cation  to  the  betterment  of  his  neighborhood, 
the  city  ot  Philadelphia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania    Thank  you.  Max 

And  thank  you.  Mr  Sfieaker.  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  ol  this  people's 
House  some  of  the  many  accomjjiishments  of 
Max  Pievsky.  a  true  man  of  the  people 


CI, AY  SPONSORS  I, l-.(;i. -ELATION  TO 
END  THK  I'KJIMAM.N  :  KKPLACE- 
MENT  OF  STRIKING  WORKERS 


HON.  W1LLL\M  (BILL)  CUV 

Di-'  MISSOlKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  t>an  the  permanent  re- 
placement ol  striking  workers  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing IS  very  similar  to  legislation  I  spon- 
sored in  the  previous  Congress.  H  R  3936. 
which  (Tad  189  cosponsors  The  only  dil- 
ference  in  this  years  bill  is  to  include  railway 
and  airline  yvorVers  in  ttie  bills  coverage 

When  worVers  strike  today  for  improved 
working  conditions,  there  is  a  good  cfiance 
they  will  lose  ttieir  pbs  Permanently  replacing 
workers  wtx)  strike  was  deemed  layvlul  by  ttie 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Mackay  Radio  case 
This  deficiency  m  labor  law  hias  remained  lor 
many  years,  but  tvas  become  especially  seri- 
ous in  recent  years  as.  increasingly,  employ- 
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ers  have  not  hesitated  to  effectively  lire  sink- 
ing workers 

The  problems  spawned  by  the  Mackay 
Radio  decision  were  exacert)ated  by  the  Su- 
prerrie  Court's  1989  decision  in  Trans  World 
Airways  versus  International  Federation  ol 
Flight  Attendants  In  this  decision,  the  Court 
departed  from  precedent  and  decided  ttiat  em- 
ployers could  otter  preferential  tienefits  to 
strikers  who  cross  picket  lines  and  return  to 
work  The  Court  condoned  a  practice  it  had 
earlier  labeled  inherently  destructive  ot  the 
right  to  stnke 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  reverses  the 
Mackay  Radio  case  and  ttie  TWA  case  by 
prohibiting  the  hiring  ot  permanent  replace- 
ments during  a  labor  dispute  and  prohibiting 
discnmination  against  striking  workers  return 
ing  to  their  jobs  once  the  latxx  dispute  is  over 
This  years  bill  includes  coverage  ol  railway 
and  airline  worVers  so  that  the  bill  will  apply  to 
all  private  sector  workers  covered  by  ttie  Na 
tional  Latx)r  Relations  Act  [NLRA|  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  [RL^] 

Since  1935.  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Ac:  has  protected  the  right  ol  workers  to  )Oin 
unions  and  engage  m  collective  bargaining  A 
key  protection  ol  the  NLRA  is  the  prohitMtion 
against  firing  workers  lor  exercising  their  nght 
to  loin  or  help  organize  a  union  During  a 
strike  however,  this  protection  loses  its  lorce 
A  strike  IS  ttie  one  instance  when  it  is  legal  to 
replace  an  employee  lor  supporting  union  ac- 
tivity 

When  the  air  tralfic  controllers  struck  in 
1981.  President  Reagan  fired  the  sinking 
workers  and  proceeded  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements His  action  gave  the  green  light  to 
similar  actions  by  pnvate  employers  Since 
1981.  thousands  ol  workers  at  Continental  Air- 
lines. TWA.  the  Chicago  Tntxjne.  Magic  Chel. 
the  International  Paper  Co  .  and  many  others 
have  sutlered  the  harsh  experience  ol  losing 
their  jobs  to  permanent  replacements  when 
they  exercised  their  right  to  strike  Repeatedly, 
we  have  seen  communities  lorn  apart  as  re- 
placements take  the  |Obs  ol  an  existing  work 
force  The  striking  workers  are  legally  helpless 
lo  do  anything  but  look  on  as  ttiey  lose  their 
|obs 

Increasingly  employers  (xovoke  strikes  to 
exploit  ttie  weakness  in  the  law  The  Daily 
News  strike  in  New  York  City  is  ttie  latest  ex- 
ample ot  how  employers  have  tried  lo  use 
strikes  lo  get  rid  of  their  obligation  to  bargain 
Provoking  strikes  undermines  not  only  basic 
worker  rights  tXJt  also  the  stat>ility  ol  latx>r- 
management  relations 

The  eflective  right  ol  workers  to  withhold 
their  labor  as  leverage  during  negotiations  is 
an  essential  element  ol  our  coilective-tiargaiiv 
ing  system  As  worVers  have  telt  increasingly 
unable  to  stnke.  laith  m  collective  bargaining 
has  been  seriously  undermined  Legislation  is 
needed  to  restore  confidence  m  the  process 
which  underlies  all  ol  lat»r  law 

I  commend  this  legislation  to  the  attention  ol 
my  colleagues  and  urge  your  support  lor  it. 


January  3,  1991 


January  3,  1991 


P^OR  REASONABLE  IRS  REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  JENKINS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  designed  to  relieve  hun- 
dreds ol  small  txjsmesses  Irom  the  burden- 
some inlormation  reporting  requirements  im- 
posed by  section  6045  ol  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  This  legislation  will  clanty  congres- 
sional intent  concerning  the  type  ol  trans- 
actions that  are  to  be  reported  pursuant  to 
section  6045.  and  it  will  relieve  many  small 
com  and  precious  metal  dealers  trom  the  un- 
fair treatment  that  has  resulted  Irom  inconsist- 
ent Internal  Revenue  Service  [IRS]  Regulatory 
and  enlorcement  ellorts 

In  1982.  as  f;>art  ol  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fis- 
cal Responsibility  Act  [TEFRA].  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  third-party  inlormation  report 
ing  rules  were  broadened  lo  require  the  tiling 
ol  reports  by  securities  brokers  and  others 
The  IRS.  in  March  1983.  promulgated  regula- 
tions lor  the  reporting  ol  transactions  occurring 
on  or  after  July  1  ol  that  year  Less  than  a 
year  later  the  Service  recommended  moditymq 
the  regulations  The  proposed  modilications 
conllict  with  the  regulations  promulgated  m 
1983.  and  to  this  day  the  Service  has  neither 
resolved  the  conllicl  nor  progressed  toward 
final  action  on  this  matter 

The  IRS  has  indcated  that  the  reporting  re 
quirements  do  apply  to  com  and  bullion  deal- 
ers and  with  respect  to  transactions  ol  any 
size.  Testimony  received  last  year  by  the 
Oversight  Sutxommiriee  ol  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  however,  suggests  incon- 
sistent application  and  enlorcement  ol  the  re- 
porting rules  Some  IRS  enlorcement  agenis 
require  taxpayers  lo  lile  1099(b)  mlormatior^ 
reports  on  all  transactions,  others  may  ignore 
the  rules  altogether,  while  still  others  appar 
ently  require  the  reporting  ol  only  those  trans- 
actions valued  atxjve  certain  arbitrarily  estab- 
listied  limits,  such  as  the  value  ol  1  ounce  ol 
gold  or  ol  one  silver  com  Taxpayers.  there>- 
lore.  have  t>een  placed  m  the  impossible  posi- 
tion ol  having  to  comply  with  reporting  require- 
ments, but  ol  not  knowing  how  to  do  so 

Testimony  tielore  the  Finance  Committee 
also  indicated  that  the  average  cost  lo  a  deal 
er  ol  reporting  the  subiect  transactions  is  S8 
Reporting  costs  ol  very  small  dealers  can  tyc 
considerat>ly  higher  One  small  com  dealer  m 
my  district  told  me  that  his  cost  ol  reporting  a 
single  transaction  is  as  high  as  S20  Small 
businessmen  will  eittier  not  engage  m  trans- 
actions were  the  costs  ol  repiorting  exceed  the 
prolit  to  tie  earned,  or  they  simply  will  not  re- 
port the  transactions  and  take  their  chances 
with  the  IRS  In  a  case  that  has  tieen  cited 
dunng  the  detiate  on  this  issue  ttie  IBS  as- 
sessed a  line  against  a  com  dealer  who  tailed 
to  lile  a  1099(b)  report  for  the  purctiase  of  five 
pre- 1963  silver  dimes — a  transaction  valued  at 
less  than  S5 

This  IS  no  way  lo  do  business  Third-party 
information  reporting  can  be  an  important  tool 
in  lax  administration  and  the  Congress  tias 
determined  that  compliance  with  ttie  tax  laws 
demands  ttial  the  IRS  require  ttie  reporting  ol 


appropriate  information.  Taxpayers  do  not  ob- 
ject to  fair  rules  and  regulations  in  this  regard, 
but  they  have  a  right  to  know,  with  certainty, 
what  the  law  is  and  how  to  comply  with  it. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
provide  the  necessary  degree  ol  certainty.  It 
will  define  "broker"  to  exclude  those  who  sirrv 
ply  deal  for  their  own  inventory  and  it  will  ex- 
empt small  transactions  trom  the  reporting  re- 
quirements by  establishing  a  per  transaction 
reporting  threshoW  ol  $5,000. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  otters  a  fair  and 
reasonable  solution  to  this  problem,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pin  me  in  this  effort.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
test  ol  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Record  imme- 
diately lollowing  my  remarks. 
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President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  programs  and  activities. 


CHLLDREN  OF  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 
WEEK 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIC.A.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr    HERTEL    Mr    Speaker,   today   I    intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
February   10-16.   1991.  as  "Children  of  Sut>- 
stance  Abuse  Week" 
The  resolution  follows: 

H  J    RES.— 

Whereas,  according  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Children  of  Alcoholics,  there  are 
over  28  million  children  of  alcoholics  in  the 
United  States,  with  approximately  seven 
million  under  the  age  of  18.  These  children 
represent  the  innocent  victims  of  alcohol  ad- 
diction; 

Whereas  alcohol  costs  our  society  an  esti- 
mated $85  billion  each  year; 

Whereas  scientific  evidence  supports  that 
alcoholism  tends  to  manifest  itself  in  fami- 
lies. Children  of  alcoholics  run  a  two  to  four 
times  greater  risk  of  developing  an  addiction 
to  alcohol  or  other  drugs; 

Whereas  in  more  than  65  percent  of  all  re- 
ported child  abuse  cases,  alcohol  abuse  by 
the  parental  figure  was  the  single  most  sig- 
nificant factor; 

Whereas  children  of  alcoholics  exhibit 
symptoms  of  depression  and  anxiety  more 
than  children  of  non-alcoholics; 

Whereas  young  children  of  alcoholics  are 
more  likely  to  have  difficulties  in  school, 
such  as  higher  rates  of  truancy,  school  drop 
out  and  are  referred  to  school  authorities 
and  counselors  more  often; 

Whereas  by  bringing  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  children  of  alcoholics,  of  all 
ages,  we  will  be  offering  hope  and  encourage- 
ment for  these  innocent  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease and  we  will  be  taking  a  significant  step 
forward  towards  ending  the  generational 
cycle  of  addiction; 

Whereas  this  resolution  seeks  to  VA\se  the 
level  of  public  and  professional  awareness  on 
behalf  of  the  families  and  children  effected 
by  addiction; 

Whereas  a  national  week  of  recognition 
would  give  local,  state  and  national  organi- 
zations the  opportunity  to  sponsor  events  to 
break  the  silence  often  surrounding  familial 
alcoholism;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 10-16,  1991,  18  designated  as  'Children 
of   Substance    Abuse    Week",    and    that    the 
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PROTECTING  THE  MORTGAGE 
INTEREST  DEDUCTION 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Oregon,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
introduced  a  resolution  putting  Congress  clear- 
ly on  record  as  favoring  protection  of  ttie  Fed- 
eral mortgage  interest  deduction.  Dunng  the 
previous  Congress,  250  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  joined  us  as  cospionsors. 

As  the  ranking  minority  memtDer  of  ttie 
House  Subcommittee,  I  believe  the  nnortgage 
interest  deduction  is  a  vital  component  of  our 
Nation's  housing  policy.  It  is  crucial  to  the 
economy  as  well  as  to  the  tiopes  and  dreams 
of  millions  of  American  families.  In  fact,  as  a 
report  of  a  major  housing  association  stated 
last  year.  "The  mortgage  interest  deduction 
may  well  be  the  most  important  tax  policy  in 
America  today  and  it  has  been  the  corner- 
stone of  housing  policy  for  most  of  the  cen- 
tury." 

Despite  the  overwhelming  support  of  our 
colleagues  who  cosponsored  this  legislation, 
the  solid  support  ol  American  homeowners 
and  housing  industry,  the  mortgage  interest 
deduction  was  violated  on  the  altar  of  budget 
summitry.  Make  no  mistake,  the  limitation  on 
the  personal  interest  deduction  in  the  quest  for 
additional  revenue  was  a  direct  assault  on  the 
mortgage  interest  deduction. 

Very  soon,  the  President  will  propose  a  new 
Federal  budget  tor  fiscal  year  1992.  And,  while 
the  budget  process  should  more  etiectively 
control  spending  and  revenues,  and  does  de- 
mand a  pay-as-you-go  process,  the  deficit  will 
be  larger  than  anticipated  last  October  and  the 
pressure  for  additional  revenue  to  offset  the 
deficit  increase,  the  cost  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
deployment,  and  perhaps  additional  costs  for 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout,  will  force  the  tax 
writing  committees  to  seek  more  revenue.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  nose  of  the  camel  is 
now  under  the  tent  and  that  soon  the  flood- 
gates will  be  open  on  a  renewed  and  dev- 
astating assault  on  this  deduction. 

For  this  Member,  there  is  not  higher  priority 
than  dealing  with  the  deficit.  I  am  eager  to 
work  with  others,  if  necessary,  to  craft  alter- 
natives for  any  increase  in  revenue  we  must 
need.  However,  to  ttiose  wfx)  are  considering 
again  attacking  the  mortgage  interest  deduc- 
tion as  a  way  of  gaining  revenue,  I  say,  "Do 
not;  look  elsewfiere." 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  further  consideration  of 
limiting  the  deduction  would  come  at  a  time 
when  the  housing  industry  is  already  suttenng 
and  when  the  real  estate  market  is  in  such  a 
slun^.  We  all  know  that  while  home  prices 
tiave  recently  leveled  off,  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  housing  over  the  last  10  years  had 
been  greater  than  the  increase  in  family  in- 
come. For  the  first  time  in  half  a  century,  the 
percentage  of  people  in  this  Nation  owning 
their  own  homes  has  shown  a  steady  decline. 
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Young  families  trying  to  capture  tf^eir  share  of 
the  Amencan  dream  are  finding  ttiat  harder  to 
attain. 

There  is  no  question  that  homeownership  is 
an  essential  underpiinning  of  ttie  Amencan 
family.  For  most  Amencan  families  the  pur- 
Chase  of  a  home  is  the  largest  investment 
they  will  ever  make.  In  tact,  owning  a  home  is. 
for  many  of  us,  ttie  American  dream  The  eco- 
nomic security  and  stat)ility  for  the  family  wil' 
be  threatened  rf  ttie  mortgage  interest  deduc- 
tion IS  attacked. 

Indeed,  we  stiould  not  even  contemplate  a 
further  assault.  Rather  we  should  be  doing  ev- 
erything we  can  to  encourage  further  incen- 
tives to  invest  in  homeownership 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is  intended 
to  protect  the  American  family  and  head  oti 
any  potential  new  assault  on  the  American 
dream.  I  have  great  confidence  that  a  large 
mapnty  of  the  House  agrees  with  me  on  this 
issue. 


GUAM  COMMONWEALTH 


HON.  BLN  GARRIDO  BL^Z 

OF  GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BLAZ  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  lOist 
Congress  convened  2  years  ago.  the  world 
was  a  very  different  place  No  Member  sworn 
into  the  Congress  that  day  contemplated  that 
all  15  republics  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  m 
so  short  a  period  of  time  t>e  clamoring  tor  po- 
litical self-determination.  Eastern  Europe  was 
a  distinct  political  entity,  and  nowhere  was  the 
division  between  the  two  Europes  more  cieariy 
etched  than  m  the  division  of  the  two  Ger- 
manys.  That,  ol  course,  has  all  changed  And 
changed,  too.  is  the  balance  m  the  Middle 
East  where  500,000  U.S.  troops  are  now 
poised  to  guarantee  freedom  and  poiitica'  self- 
determination  lor  the  people  there 

In  all  ol  this,  the  United  States  has  dearly 
played  a  ma)or  role  We  are  seen  as  the 
champions  of  freedom  throughout  the  wond, 
and  once  again  we  have  provided  the  coura- 
geous leadership  expected  ol  us  and  which 
we  exf)ect  of  ourselves. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  iQ^sl  Congress, 
I  introduced  the  Guam  Commonwealth  bill  to 
extend  political  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  my  territory  While  we  made  great 
progress  as  is  attested  to  by  ttie  21'  House 
Members  who  signed  as  cosponsors  m  the 
last  Congress,  sadly,  that  bill  must  be  reintro- 
duced today.  Again,  we  must  grapple  with  the 
rights  and  needs  of  a  people — Amencan  citi- 
zens— who  becanne  a  part  of  the  American 
democratic  system  not  as  a  result  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  Korean  conflict.  Worid  War  II,  or 
Worid  War  I.  txit  rather,  as  ttie  result  of  the 
SpanistvAmerican  War  over  92  years  ago. 
Last  year,  we  passed  a  comprehensive  immi- 
gration tiill  ttiat  essentially  opens  our  doors 
widely  to  those  throughout  the  worid  wishing 
to  enter  our  shores  as  fulFfledged  citizens  As 
Amencan  citizens,  Guamanians,  ol  course,  are 
not  eligible  to  enter  as  immigrants.  At  ttie 
same  tinne,  as  Annencan  citzens  trom  the  ten-i- 
tones,  we  do  not  enjoy  ttie  full  nghts  and  pnvi- 
leges  extended  to  and  enjoyed  by  other  Amer- 
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cans  Ironically,  our  governmental  system 
makes  it  easier  tor  former  strangers  and 
former  enemies  of  our  country  to  immigrate 
and  in  a  relatively  short  ptjriod  of  time  to  en|oy 
full  citizenship  than  it  is  tor  us  wlx)  have  stood 
in  line  tor  100  years  This  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  inability  to  lake  care  of  our 
own. 

After  almost  a  century,  we  do  not  want  fe^ 
low  citi/ens  of  our  country  to  be  our  wardens, 
nof  do  we  want  to  be  tfieir  wards  We  do  not 
want  to  walk  in  front  ol  our  fellow  citizens,  nor 
do  we  want  to  walk  t)ehind  them  We  merely 
wish  to  walk  alongside  all 

Toward  fulfilling  our  quest,  we  have  worked 
hard  and  have  made  great  strides.  One  leg  of 
our  triad  is  economic  sell-deterrmnation  which 
is  essentially  a  reality  in  our  territory  based  on 
our  flourishing  tourism  industry  Anottier  leg  is 
cultural  self-determination,  the  establishment 
of  a  multiracial,  multicultural  community,  which 
IS  also  betng  fuiniled.  And  insofar  as  we  couW, 
insofar  as  the  Congress  has  permitted  us,  we 
have  even  ir^de  strides  in  political  self-deter 
mination — rising  from  a  naval  protectorate  with 
an  appointed  Governor  and  a  merely  advisory 
legislature  to  a  political  entity  where  ttie  Gov- 
ernor, the  legislature,  and  the  Delegate  to 
Congress  are  freely  elected  and  self-rule, 
though  limited,  is  a  (act 

But  our  government  is  still  an  imposed  one 
dictated  by  the  fiat  of  Congress  And  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  Slates  is  not  one  free- 
ly chosen,  b*jt  one  decreed  by  the  treaty  (xovi- 
sions  with  a  foreign  country 

Therefore,  logically,  Ifie  centerpiece  and  the 
strongest  leg  of  our  triad  and  the  one  which 
coalesces  the  other  asf)ects  and  gives  them 
strength  is  true  political  sell-determinalion  In 
our  case,  we  are  seeking  that  through  a  com- 
monwealth relationship  with  the  United  States 

What  commonwealth  will  achieve  for  Guam 
is  an  end  to  these  inequities  We  seek  only 
simple  justice  and  simple  equality  We  want 
the  same  rights  as  the  immigrants  from  East- 
ern Europe,  Southeast  Asia,  and  throughout 
the  world  wtx)se  diversity  is  continuing  to 
make  America  the  great  rJation  it  is  We  want 
to  )oin  with  them  in  saying,  "Yes,  America,  we 
want  to  bt!  with  you  We  want  to  t>e  a  part  of 
you  We  want  to  contribute  our  share  "  But 
this  can  only  tx  said  when  Congress  extends 
to  us,  members  ol  the  family  for  so  long,  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  we  grant  so  gener- 
ously and  so  proudly  to  millions  ol  oftiers 
throughout  the  world 


THK  FINANCIAL  INDUSTRY  RE- 
FORM AND  CAPITAL  ENFORCE- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  DOIG  BAR.NARD.  JR. 

OK  OEOKGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  BARNARD  Mr  Speaker,  every  Member 
of  Congress  is  aware  ttiat  we  liave  serious 
pfobtems  in  our  financial  services  industry 
While  trie  commercial  tjanking  industry  and  its 
insurance  fund  has  re<eived  ttie  most  recent 
headlines  probtems  in  ttie  insurance  industry 
are  also  starting  to  get  attention  In  today's 
Wall   Street  Journal,  it  was  reported  that  the 
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securities  industry  is  expected  to  post  its  worst 
resufls  since  1974 

We  cannot  protect  the  deposit  insurance 
funds  and  make  our  linarcial  services  industry 
competitive  unless  Congress  acts  aggressively 
to  restructure  the  industry  so  that  it  can  attract 
the  ca(>tal  it  needs  to  compete  in  the  global 
marketplace  Of  course,  our  immediate  con- 
cerns are  the  losses  to  the  bank  insurance 
fund  We  can  take  two  approaches  to  dealing 
with  the  losses  First,  we  can  panic  and  use 
taxpayer  capital  We  can  substitute*  intense 
regulation  which  suppresses  market  forces 
and  takes  the  place  of  private  capital  None  of 
these  will  tielp  the  overall  competitiveness  of 
the  financial  services  industry,  let  alone  ttie 
taxpayer  The  second  approach  wouk)  be  to 
ctiange  the  competitive  structure  of  the  indus- 
try such  that  it  attracts  private  capital  and 
places  It  at  risk,  combined  with  a  system  of 
aggressive  regulation  that  guides  market 
forces. 

Today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr  BartlETT,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  LA- 
Falce,  Mr  Carper,  Mr  Dreier  and  Mr 
Baker,  the  Financial  Industry  Reform  and 
Capital  Enforcement  Act,  which  embodies  ttie 
secorxl  approach  This  bill  is  substantially  the 
same  as  legislation  thiat  we  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  as  H  R  1992.  Our  proposal  es- 
tablishes a  reciprocal  structure  for  competition 
in  the  finarwial  services  industry  while  provid- 
ing a  tough  capital  enforcement  mechanism 
ttiat  provides  for  earfy  intervention  while  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  too  big  lo  tail  It  is  not  an 
expanded  powers  bill  tor  banks  It  does  not 
favor  or>e  financial  services  industry  over  an- 
other It  will  attract  desperately  needed  com- 
mercial capital  to  the  financial  services  indus- 
try It  provides  lor  furKtional  regulation  of  the 
financial  services  industry.  It  is  a  fair  bill  thai 
fxolects  the  taxpayer  and  assists  ttie  econ- 
omy I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  pfo- 
posal  careful  consideration  to  join  us  in  co- 
s(X)nsoring  a  solution  lo  this  urgent  problem. 


IN     RP:C0GNITI0N     of     HON      MIKE 

CARR  UPON  rf:tirement  from 

28  YEARS  SERVICE  AS  CHAN- 
CERY COURT  JUDGE 

HON.  MIKE  PARKtR 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr  PARKER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  stand  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the  "people's  cham- 
ber," to  speak  m  honor  of  a  great  citizen  ol  my 
district,  the  Honorable  Mike  Carr 

Judge  Carr  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
15th  chancery  court  district  of  Mississippi  in 
1962  and  completed  seven  terms  as  charKery 
judge  He  retired  from  the  t)erx;h  on  December 
31 .  1990.  and  assumed  senior  )udge  status 

Judge  Carr  was  tX)rn  on  December  5,  1920, 
in  Clinton,  NC  He  received  a  Isacheior  of  arts 
degree  in  1946  and  a  tMchelor  of  laws  degree 
in  1949  from  Ifie  University  of  North  Carolina 
He  IS  married  to  the  former  Mary  Helen  Field 
of  Centreville.  MS  They  are  the  parents  of 
Helen  (Cakie)  Wattman  and  Julie  Chadwck 
and  fiave  five  grandchikjren 

Judge  Carr  enlisted  in  ttie  Army  Reserve  m 
1942  and  served  on  active  duty  from  1943  to 
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1946  He  was  appointed  in  1949,  and  served 
2'/?  years,  as  law  clerk  to  ttie  Honorabte 
Edwin  R  Holmes  of  the  US  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals 

Entering  the  private  practice  of  law  in  my 
fiomelov^  ol  Brooktiaven,  Mb,  in  1951,  Judge 
Carr  has  t)een  a  productive  and  lionored 
rnemtier  of  the  community  for  many  years  He 
was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  i4th  )udi- 
cial  district  ol  Mississippi  in  1955  and  served 
in  that  posrtion  until  his  election  as  chancery 
court  )udge 

Judge  Carr  has  tieen  very  active  m  commu- 
nity and  church  affairs  He  is  a  fellow  member 
of  Faith  Presbyterian  Church,  past-chairman  of 
the  txiard  of  trustees  of  Beihaven  College, 
pasl-president  of  the  Brookhaven  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  the  BrookhavervLincoln  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  United  Fund  of 
Lincoln  County,  and  ol  the  Mississippi  Judicial 
College  He  is  a  memtier  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions 

It  IS  an  honor  lo  pay  tribute  to  this  high  caln 
bre  individual  who  has  contributed  so  freely 
and  generously  to  the  State,  distnct,  and  city 
that  he  chose  to  call  home 


HONORING  JUDGE  THOMAS  R 
RUMANA  of  THE  PASSAIC  SUPE- 
RIOR COURT  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

HON.  ROBERT  .A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  very  spie- 
cial  sense  of  pnde  and  friendship  that  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  distinguished  American  wtio 
has  served  the  State  ol  New  Jersey  for  18 
years  as  a  judge  of  the  highest  caliber  and  fin- 
est distinction  Judge  Thomas  R  Rumana  tire- 
lessly strived  lo  ensure  that  the  quality  of  jus- 
tice dispensed  by  his  court  was  not  eclipsed 
by  ttie  overwhelming  quantity  of  cases  before 
him. 

For  his  unflagging  devotion  lo  his  office  and 
the  sacred  trust  tjeslowed  upon  him,  his 
Inends  and  colleagues  will  honor  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  bench.  A 
special  dinner  commemorating  his  excellence 
in  poblic  service  will  tie  held  on  January  18  at 
the  prestigious  restaurant  The  Tides  in 
Haledon,  NJ,  to  celebrate  Judge  Rumana's 
distinguished  record  and  exemplary  conduct 
while  serving  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  known  Tom  for  55 
years  since  our  days  at  Camp  Altaha  m  ttie 
Boy  Scouts,  where  he  displayed  his  first  notes 
of  judicial  discretion  by  sounding  reveille 
wake-up  calls  every  morning  as  our  camp  txi- 
gier  It  was  that  same  year  that  the  future 
Judge  Rumana  had  tus  pcture  taken  on  the 
steps  of  the  Paterson  Courttiouse  and  was  ad- 
vised by  a  family  friend  to  study  law  This  was 
the  same  courthouse  wtiere  tie  ultimately 
wouW  spend  so  many  late  hours  toiling  over 
his  judicial  responsibilities 

Born  and  raised  in  Paterson,  NJ,  his  par- 
ents. Louis  and  Elsie  Rumana,  ran  a  tailonng 
stiop  on  ClarV  Street  In  addition  to  his  Ixigling 
talents,   Tom  was  renowned  as  a  txiskettall 
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and  football  star  at  Paterson  Central  High 
School  and  Paterson  State  College,  now 
known  as  William  Paterson  College.  Judge 
Rumana  left  college  in  1942  and  entered  the 
Army,  serving  through  the  end  of  World  War 
II  in  ttie  European  campaigns. 

Upon  his  return,  fie  finished  his  undergradu- 
ate education  in  1947  at  Rutgers  University. 
Judge  Rumana  went  on  to  obtain  his  juns  doc- 
tor degree  from  Dickinson  School  of  Law  in 
1 949  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar 
in  1950,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the 
US  Sujxeme  Court  in  1958.  In  addition  to  his 
outstanding  career  accomplishments,  Tom  is 
known  for  his  easy  smile  and  sarlonal  splen- 
dor 

During  his  22  years  m  pnvate  practice,  Tom 
also  made  time  to  tiold  public  office  serving  as 
deputy  city  treasurer  in  Paterson  from  1955  to 
1970  and  after  moving  to  Wayne  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wayne  Township  Governing 
Council 

In  1972,  Judge  Rumana  was  appointed  to 
the  Passaic  County  District  Court  and  later  the 
New  Jersey  County  Court  of  Passaic  County 
He  served  there  until  being  appointed  to  the 
New  Jersey  Superior  Court  in  1976  and  was 
reappointed  by  Governor  Kean  in  1983,  Dur- 
ing his  term  on  the  bench,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  civil  courts  for  1 1  years  and  spent  7  years 
overseeing  the  criminal  courts 

Throughout  his  career  on  the  trench.  Judge 
Rumana  was  known  for  his  impeccable  integ- 
rity and  his  strenuous  efforts  to  tie  fair  in  all 
his  judicial  judgments  Attorneys  from  both 
sides  of  ttie  aisle,  staff,  and  law  enforcement 
officials  all  agree.  Judge  Rumana  possessed 
the  one  quality  most  essential  for  a  judge  he 
IS  a  good  listener  Tom  is  well-known  for  his 
insistence  on  excellence  and  giving  every 
case  the  attention  it  demanded  This  led  to 
late  nights  in  chambers  and  working  on  count- 
less weekends 

Even  in  cases  charged  by  high  emotion. 
Judge  Rumana's  demeanor  was  remarkably 
calm  He  was  not  swayed  by  popular  moods 
or  pressures.  He  always  based  his  decisions 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  ol  the  State 
A  public  defender  who  argued  the  Crescente 
case  before  him,  a  particularly  high-profile 
case  involving  the  murder  of  a  municipal  court 
judge,  said  of  Judge  Rumana, "The  man's 
integrity  is  complete.  There  are  no  breaks  in 
the  armor  of  his  principles." 

Tom  has  been  supported  throughout  his  ca- 
reer by  his  lovely  wife  Marilyn,  to  whom  he 
has  been  married  for  over  30  years.  And  I 
know,  tfiey  are  txjth  very  proud  of  their  son 
Scott,  who  is  neanng  the  completion  of  his 
own  law  degree  studies  at  New  York  Law 
School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare  that  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  a  ctiance  to  come  before 
the  House  and  tionor  such  a  man  as  Judge 
Thomas  R.  Rumana.  What  makes  this  occa- 
sion even  more  uncomnx)n  and  of  special  sig- 
nrficarx^e  is  the  fact  that  Thomas  Rumana  is 
my  lifelong  fnend.  He  has  been  a  valued  com- 
panion and  confidant  for  these  many  years, 
and  he  is  worthy  of  all  ttie  accolades  that  may 
be  tiestowed  upon  tum. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  and  ail  my  colleagues 
here  in  tfie  House  this  moment  of  deep  grati- 
tude to  a  man  wfx)  can  truly  be  recognized  in 
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our  Nation  as  an  example  to  us  all  ol  what 
putDlic  service  shoukj  mean.  Judge  Thomas 
Rumauia  personifies  the  dedication  and  sac- 
nfice  which  such  service  demands.  I  am 
proud,  honored,  and  pnvileged  to  call  him  my 
fnend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MADAME  GIULETTA 
SIMIONATO 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JER.SEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3,  1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  i, 
1991,  I  will  have  the  great  privilege  of  honor- 
ing Madame  Giuletta  Simionato,  world-famous 
mezzo  soprano  during  A  Gala  Salute  to  Italy 
and  the  Americas  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Madame 
Simionato's  contnbutlon  to  the  musical  tradi- 
tion and  cultural  heritage  of  her  people 
brought  great  happiness  to  millions  of  opera 
lovers  around  the  globe  during  her  30  years 
as  a  singer.  Twenty-five  years  after  her  fare- 
well to  the  stage,  Madame  Simionato  contin- 
ues to  inspire  a  new  generation  of  performing 
artists.  Four  of  these  young  people  will  be 
lauded  at  Carnegie  Hall  as  winners  of  the 
Second  Enrico  Caruso  International  Voice 
Competition,  USA — Ms.  Mayda  Prado,  Ms 
Yan  Yan  Wang,  Mr.  Kim  Alan  Josephson,  and 
Mr  Rick  Moon.  They  have  been  influenced 
strongly  by  the  past  work  of  many  great  sing- 
ers, and  they  have  a  true  living  legend  in  Ma- 
dame Simionato,  who  serves  as  honoran^ 
Chair  for  the  competition 

This  beloved  mezzo  has  sung  well  over  50 
roles  during  her  career,  but  is  perhaps  best  re- 
membered for  her  portrayal  of  Santuzza  in 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  by  Pietro  Mascagm, 
which  celebrates  its  lOOth  anniversary  this 
year. 

On  May  1,  1990,  a  bronze  sculpture  depict- 
ing Madame  Simionato  as  Santuzza  was  dedi- 
cated in  her  honor  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
by  Inter-Cities  Performing  Arts,  Inc  Inter- 
Cities,  a  cultural  and  philanthropic  organization 
founded  by  Mrs.  Carmela  Altamura,  based  in 
Union  City,  NJ  seeks  to  bring  people  of  all 
ethnic  backgrounds  together  through  the  arts 
Since  Its  inception  in  1985,  Inter-Cities  has  en- 
couraged the  work  of  numerous  promising  tal- 
ents throughout  Hudson  County  and  the  great- 
er New  York/New  Jersey  area.  Its  mission  is 
to  cultivate  a  new  generation  of  performers 
and  to  educate  the  public  on  the  need  to 
maintain  the  artistic  and  cultural  life  of  our  na- 
tion. Inter-Cities'  efforts  have  increased  signifi- 
cantly at  a  time  when  many  other  companies 
have  fokted.  This  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  ttie  organization's  founder. 

Mrs.  Altamura,  a  woman  of  many  talents,  as 
singer,  philanthropist,  community  activist,  and 
mother,  fills  a  gap  in  the  cultural  and  artistic 
fabnc  of  Hudson  County  by  providing  an  atxjn- 
dance  of  perfornnance  opportunities  to  local 
artists,  dance  troupes,  singers,  and  musicians. 
Her  own  recitals  and  musical  endeavors  have 
expanded  the  awareness  of  local  businesses 
and  institutions  to  the  ever  growing  need  for 
private  support  and  funding  of  ttie  arts.  We 
are  all  very  grateful  to  her  for  her  unfailing 
dedication  to  this  essential  task. 
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In  keeping  with  this  vision.  Inter-Cities  Per- 
forming Arts  Inc.,  invites  regional  and  inter- 
national performers  in  additK>n  to  kxal  artists 
to  participate  in  its  Ennco  Caruso  Internabonal 
Voice  Corrpetition,  USA.  This  event  was  heW 
for  ttie  second  time  this  past  April  in  the 
chamtiers  of  Jersey  City  mayor,  GeraW 
McCann.  It  drew  over  100  contestants  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  as  far  away  as  China.  The  three  top 
winners  were  awarded  over  S1 0,000  and  will 
have  ttie  opportunity  to  sing  on  February  "  as 
featured  artists  at  Carnegie  Hall  dunng  A  Gala 
Salute  to  Italy  and  the  Americas 

Carnegie  Hall  will  tiecome  a  place  of  great 
festivity  for  ttie  Italian  Amencan  community 
and  all  music  lovers  on  Fetxuary  i,  1991,  as 
Inter-Cities  presents  an  evening  of  spectacular 
orchestral,  choral,  and  operatic  experience 
They  will  celebrate  a  longstanding,  rich  tradi- 
tion of  musical  expiression  shared  by  people 
on  t»th  sides  of  ttie  Atlantic  with  Madame 
Simionato.  the  winners  of  the  Second  Enrco 
Caruso  International  Voice  Competition.  USA, 
the  New  Chamber  Orchestra  of  New  York- 
conducted  by  Gisele  Ben-Dor.  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican  Violin  Quartet,  and  piano  soloist  Cristina 
Altamura  and  the  Villa  Victona-Walsh  Acad- 
emy Choir  The  contnbutions  of  great  musi- 
cians like  Mascagm  and  his  "Cavallena"  will 
be  recalled  by  Madame  Simionato  and  they 
will  applaud  and  extend  a  hand  of  welcome  to 
the  young  artists  of  tomorrow 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Madame  Simionato 
for  her  many  achievements  and  i  would  like  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  tor  her  involve- 
ment with  Inter-Cities.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  thanks  and  warmest  wishes 
to  Mrs.  Carmela  Altamura  and  to  all  of  the 
memtjers  of  Inter-Cities  whose  untiring  eflorts 
in  the  arts  give  so  many  upcoming  profes- 
sionals the  chance  to  t>e  heard. 


CAMPAIGN  FIN.^NCE  REFORM 


HON.  BILL  GRELN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  iQlst  Congress  ad- 
journed without  adopting  credible  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  legislation.  The  Amencan  people 
deserve  real  reform.  Congress  must  refrain 
from  idle  rhetonc  that  promotes  sjaecial  inter- 
ests and  protects  incumbents.  To  make  our 
representative  government  work,  it  is  inripor- 
tant  that  the  Congress  owe  its  allegiance  to 
the  American  people,  not  to  PAC's  and  special 
interest  groups. 

The  soaring  costs  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns continue  to  trout)le  both  ttie  pobic  and 
Congress.  In  light  of  the  escalating  costs  and 
continued  moves  to  restrict  fundraising  capa- 
bilities, I  tjelieve  that  it  is  time  Congress  con- 
sider voluntary  and  limited  public  financing 
Today,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  which 
seeks  to  amend  the  Federal  Elecbons  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971,  by  providing  for  voluntary 
and  limited  pubic  financing  of  congressional 
general  election  campaigns.  I  do  this  at  a  time 
wtien  putilic  distrust  and  skepbasm  with  re- 
gard to  ttie  electoral  process  is  at  an  all  time 
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high.  I  believe  that  pcibiic  financing  can  be  in- 
strumental in  increasing  competition  and  re- 
ducing public  cynicism  by  creating  a  competi- 
tive electoral  system  that  will  give  little-known 
challengers  some  ol  the  acivantages  ot  mcum- 
t)ents 

Under  my  proposal,  a  Candidate  upon  rais- 
ing a  specified  amount  of  money  in  small  con 
tribtitions  ol  $180  or  less  from  individuals  with 
in  his  Of  her  own  State,  would  be  eligible  for 
a  matching  Federal  contribution  Under  this 
approach,  the  primacy  ot  the  individual  con- 
tributor IS  stressed  and  PAC  money  is  rerv 
dered  less  attractive  All  Federal  matching 
funds  would  be  raised  through  the  voluntary 
income-tax  ctieck-oft 

The  legislation  would  restnci  candidates 
who  accept  public  firiancmg  to  the  use  of  no 
rrore  ttian  S5 1.000  ol  personal  funds  as  well 
as  limit  overall  campaign  spending  tor  the 
general  election  to  S305.000 — tialt  of  which 
could  corrie  from  public  financing  While  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  data  lor  the 
1990  general  election  cycle  is  unavailable  at 
present,  the  average  general  election  for  a 
House  seat  cost  close  to  5260,000  in  1988 
The  5305,000  sperxjing  cap  is  higher  than  the 
1988  average.  In  addition,  the  bill  waives 
spending  limits  tor  eligible  candidates  wfvDse 
opponents  have  spent  sums  exceeding  the 
spending  limit.  This  will  protect  a  candidate 
from  having  the  election  txDught  by  a  free- 
spending  opponent.  All  figures  were  onginally 
adopted  from  legislation  introduced  by  the 
Horx)rat)le  Abner  Mikva  in  1979.  and  have 
been  revised  to  reflect  inflation.  This  proposal 
also  provides  for  continual  indexation  of 
spending  limits  and  other  relevant  dollar  fig- 
ures 

The  legislation  would  establish  eligibility  cri- 
teria entitling  carxlidates  to  receive  campaign 
funds  on  a  matching  basis  Similar  to  current 
law,  the  criteria  require  submission  ol  canv 
paign  records,  including  all  contritxjtions  and 
expenditures,  to  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission. My  p>roposal  would  also  require  the 
FEC  to  certify  the  eligibility  of  candidates  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  would  dis- 
txirse  \he  funds. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  voluntary  and  limited  put>lic  fi- 
nancing Public  financing  is  an  important  con- 
cept It  opens  up  the  opportunity  to  seek  office 
to  people  of  all  economic  backgrounds  and 
political  ideologies  It  protects  Americans  from 
having  their  ballots  filled  with  ttie  names  of 
only  ttte  wealthy  and  ttiose  wtK)  would  owe 
tremerxlous  legislative  debts  to  tfie  special-in- 
terest groups  that  tielped  finance  tf>eir  cam- 
paigns Public  financing  is  insurance  for  the 
political  well-tseing  of  our  system  ol  represent- 
ative government  Let  us  )Oin  togetfier  to  rerrv 
edy  public  skepticism  and  reinvigorate  elec- 
twal  competition  Lets  show  tfie  American 
put)lic  ttial  we  are  lor  reform  and  not  lor  sale. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  AFFORDABILITY 
ACT 

HON.  DAVID  L  PRICE 

OF  NORTH  C.\Hi>LlS.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursdaij.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  led 
the  world  in  the  quality  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  in  extending  opportunities  lor 
postsecondary  education  to  all  of  our  citizens 
We  have  opened  our  educational  doors  con- 
tinually wider  to  allow  students  from  all  eco- 
nomic t>ackgrounds  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
a  higher  education  And  today  we  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  importance  of  available  and  af- 
fordat)le  education  not  just  to  the  quality  of  lite 
of  individuals  but  to  our  Nations  abilrty  to 
compete  in  a  glotial  economy 

Unfortunately,  far  too  many  young  people 
today  are  opting  not  to  pursue  a  college  edu- 
cation or  postsecondary  training  because  of 
the  financial  burdens  involved  This  situation 
results  from  a  combination  ol  rapid  increases 
in  college  costs  and  a  trend  toward  using 
loans  as  an  ever  larger  portion  of  student  fi- 
nancial aid  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
today  the  crushing  txjrden  that  college  stu- 
dents are  now  facing  Currently.  4  5  million 
students  are  tiorrowing  money  tor  their  edu- 
cation, nearly  double  the  numt)er  of  a  decade 
ago.  The  average  debt  is  56,810  tor  a  public- 
college  graduate  and  Si  0.000  for  a  private- 
college  graduate 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1 986  we  rec- 
ognized tfie  importance  ol  making  the  interest 
paid  on  student  loans  tax  deductible.  This  situ- 
ation must  be  restored  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  This  is  why  I,  along  with  my  col- 
league Martin  Lancaster,  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  to  restore  the  tax  deductibility  of  student 
loan  interest 

Our  bill  also  restores  the  full  tax  exempt  sta- 
tus tor  scholarships  and  fellowships  that  used 
to  exist.  Colleges  and  universities  offer  scfiol- 
arships  covering  Ixith  tuition  and  room  and 
boaid.  and  making  part  of  this  money  taxable 
merely  reduces  tfie  effectiveness  of  sctiolar- 
ship  programs  and  the  number  ot  scholarships 
that  woukj  otherwise  be  available  As  a  former 
graduate  sctiool  faculty  advisor,  I  know  these 
changes  reduce  the  numtxjr  ol  scholarships 
available  tor  all  students  and  decrease  the 
worth  of  the  scholarships  lor  tfiose  wfio  are 
lucky  enough  to  get  tfiem 

No  one  questions  that  tax  incentives  for 
higfier  education  are  an  investment  m  Ameri- 
ca's future  The  time  has  come  to  amend  tfie 
Tax  Code  to  restore  these  important  edu- 
cational incentives  On  t)ehalf  of  myself  and 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Martin  Lan- 
caster, I  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  us  m  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  to  ensure  tfiat  all 
students  will  have  tfie  opportunrty  to  pursue  a 
htgtier  education. 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  3.  1991] 

Student  Loans  weigh  Down  Graduates 
I  By  Joan  E.  Rlgdon) 

Wfien  Llam  C  Floyd  enrolled  In  Boston 
Colletce  Law  Scfiool  In  1988.  he  wanted  to 
work  for  a  district  attorney's  office. 

Now  he's  Interviewing  with  bankruptcy 
flrmB   The  reason,  he  says.  Is  purely  flnan- 
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clal.  About  to  KTa<luat4>  with  $51,000  In  stu- 
dent loan  debt,  the  28-ypar-()i<l  Mr  Floyd  fig- 
ures he  needs  a  more  lucrative  job  to  meet 
his  S550  monthly  payments 

"A  lot  of  people  like  me  have  to  really 
think  about  making  a  lot  of  money  right 
away."  he  says. 

Mr  Floyd's  plight  Illustrates  a  problem 
faced  by  a  growing  numtier  of  graduates  Set- 
ting foot  In  a  tight  job  market  with  highly 
leveraged  diplomas,  many  people  feel  they 
simply  cant  afford  lengthy  job  searches  or 
slow  starts  In  their  careers.  Their  debt  bur- 
dens are  crimping  not  only  their  career  plans 
but  also  their  life  styles,  encouraging  some 
to  move  back  in  with  their  parents  after 
graduation. 

INCREASED  BORROWING 

As  grants  diminish  and  tuition  increases 
continue  to  outpace  Inflation,  student  loans 
are  playing  a  bigger  part  In  financing  higher 
education  The  number  of  student  borrowers 
nearly  doubled  to  4.5  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  September  from  a  decade 
earlier,  and  the  amount  txirrowed.  adjusted 
for  inflation,  rose  61%  to  $12.35  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Education. 
Total  average  indebtedness  for  students  who 
graduated  in  1986.  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  the  department  has  figures,  was  $6,810 
for  public-college  graduates  and  $10,000  for 
those  coming  out  of  private  schools. 

Paying  back  student  loans  Is  most  painful 
for  young  graduates  in  law  and  medicine,  tie- 
cause  schooling  in  those  fields  is  so  costly. 
and  social  work  and  education,  because  pay 
in  those  fields  is  low. 

College  students  are  widely  perceived  as 
deadtieats  who  don't  repay  their  loans.  But 
in  fact,  many  defaults,  which  totaled  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  ended  last  September, 
result  from  trade-school  loans.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  says  students  from  trade 
schools  had  a  26.9%  default  rate  in  fiscal 
1989,  compared  with  6.1%  for  students  from 
public  four-year  colleges  and  5.7%  for  private 
four-year  colleges. 

Many  recent  graduates  say  they  couldn't 
have  gone  to  college  without  the  loans,  but 
not  all  of  them  realized  their  debt  would  be 
so  burdensome.  Student  borrowers  today 
must  go  through  interviews  when  they  enter 
school  and  tiefore  they  graduate  to  make 
sure  they  are  fully  Informed,  but  many  peo- 
ple who  went  to  college  before  the  mid-'flOs 
didn't  have  as  much  counseling.  A  1988  study 
by  the  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  As- 
sistance Corp.  found  that  10%  of  1.300  recent 
college  graduates  in  the  state  said  the  debt 
caused  them  so  much  hardship  that  they 
wished  they  had  never  taken  out  the  loans. 
About  20%  said  their  debt  levels  forced  them 
to  postpone  big-ticket  purchases 

The  debt  burden  •'is  a  problem."  says  Jo- 
seph M.  Cronin.  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts education  agency.  "But  it's  a  problem 
that  Congress  can  address"  by  lightening  the 
load  for  the  needy. 

HEXPINO  BORROWERS  COPE 

To  be  sure,  student  borrowers  already  can 
find  help.  They  have  a  six-month  grace  pe- 
riod after  graduation  before  their  first  pay- 
ment is  due  Deferments  are  available  for 
people  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Includ- 
ing those  who  are  unemployed  and  those  who 
continue  their  schooling.  Some  banks  allow 
students  to  lower  their  monthly  payments 
by  consolidating  their  debts  and  extending 
the  repayment  period  Law  students  who 
want  to  serve  in  public-interest  jobs  can 
compete  for  loan  forgiveness  grants  through 
their  schools  And  t-eathers  who  choose  to 
teach  in  low-income  neighborhoods  can  have 
their  loans  forgiven 


But  some  educators  say  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  lighten  students'  debt  loads  Mr 
Cronin  suggests  subsidies  or  loan- 
foreglveness  plans  for  needy  Iwrrowers.  Some 
say  the  US.  should  emulate  loan  programs 
of  countries  such  as  Germany,  where  stu- 
dents dont  have  to  start  paying  back  loans 
(Which  cover  living  expenses,  because  tuition 
there  is  low)  until  five  years  after  they  grad- 
uate. 

Mr.  Floyd  would  have  welcomed  such  a 
program.  In  1987.  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
English  literature  and  $16,000  in  .student 
loans  (his  monthy  payments  then  were  $150). 
he  decided  he  couldn't  afford  U->  apply  for  $6- 
an-hour  entry-level  positions  with  publishing 
houses.  Instead,  he  postponed  his  career  by 
taking  a  job  as  a  sheet-metal  fabricator. 

"A  lot  of  students  have  this  dream  that 
they  get  a  job  at  a  really  big  firm,  work 
their  butts  off  for  a  couple  of  years,  make 
$70,000  a  year  and  then  quit  and  do  some- 
thing they  want  to  do,  "  Mr.  Floyd  says. 

So  far,  studies  based  on  limited  surveys  of 
student  borrowers  suggest  that  the  debt  bur- 
den generally  doesn't  influence  career  deci- 
sions. "There's  not  a  lot  of  evidence  that 
very  many  people's  career  choices  are  being 
affected,"  says  the  College  Board's  director 
of  policy  analysis.  Janet  Hansen,  who  pre- 
pared a  student  debt  study  for  Congress  in 
1967.  She  adds,  however,  that  there  isn't 
enough  data  on  the  subject  to  dismiss  con- 
cerns at)out  student  loans  influencing  job 
plans. 

Even  some  students  who  endured  hardship 
to  reduce  their  dependence  on  loans  feel 
heavily  burdened.  Consider  25-year-old  Ei- 
leen McManus.  who  in  May  graduated  with  a 
master's  in  social  work.  The  debt  she  took 
on  for  her  undergraduate  degree,  from  Stan- 
ford University,  and  her  master's,  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  topped 
$25,000. 

To  reduce  her  borrowing  while  in  graduate 
school.  Ms.  McManus  worked  36  hours  a 
week,  gave  up  her  apartment  and  rented  the 
enclosed  back  porch  of  a  friend's  house  for 
$200  a  month.  "I  slept  on  the  floor  inside  in 
the  winter."  she  recalls.  "It  was  too  cold 
outside." 

Using  discounted  airline  tickets  she  re- 
ceived through  a  credit-card  promotion.  Ms. 
McManus  Interviewed  for  jobs  on  the  East 
Coast  and  found  one  employer  that  seemed 
right;  a  residential  care  facility  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

But  the  job  paid  only  $18,000  a  year.  "At 
first  I  was  shocked.  "  Ms.  McManus  says 
"Then  I  t>ecame  very  angry  I  thought.  'Oh 
my  God.  how  am  I  ever  going  to  make  do 
with  thaf'" 

She  turned  down  the  offer,  moved  in  with 
her  parents  in  Nashua.  N  H..  and  worked  as  a 
lifeguard  while  looking  for  a  job.  Now  she 
earns  $25,000  a  year  as  a  social  worker  at  a 
Nashua  hospital,  where  she  counsels  out- 
patients Her  goal  is  to  work  for  a  residential 
facility. 

With  student  loan  payments  of  $350  a 
month,  she  is  still  living  at  home.  llmitinE 
her  entertainment  to  renting  vidoes  'Some- 
how when  1  left  school  I  expected  my  stand- 
ard of  living  to  go  up  a  little  bit."  she  says. 

It  hasn't  ■■ 

Tough  economic  times  will  exacertxate  the 
problem  "Things  are  going  to  get  worse  be- 
fore they  get  better."  says  Saul  Schwartz,  an 
economics  professor  at  Tufts  University  and 
a  specialist  on  student  debt  "In  a  recession. 
many  more  people  will  be  unable  to  meet 
student  loan  payments" 

One  such  graduate  Is  Kelley  Stark,  an  il- 
lustrator  with   a   bachelor's   degree    in    fine 
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arts  from  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  Ms 
St^rk.  23.  graduated  in  May  with  $20,000  in 
debt,  which  will  mean  monthly  payments  of 
about  $200  She  had  no  luck  finding  a  job. 
even  though  her  resume  included  an  intern- 
ship with  Delia  Femina.  McNamee,  a  big  New 
■i'ork  advertising  agency.  Because  she  was 
unemployed,  she  had  the  grace  period  on  her 
loans  extended  three  months  to  February. 

Unable  to  pay  rent.  Ms.  Stark  decided  to 
move  in  with  her  brother,  who  was  recently 
laid  off  from  his  job  in  Cynthiana.  Ky,  When 
he  drives  to  Ohio  to  look  for  work.  Ms.  Stark 
rides  along  to  scout  out  her  own  job  possi- 
bilities. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  looking  in  the  illustra- 
tion field."  Ms.  Stark  says.  "But  if  I  dont 
find  a  job  in  a  month  or  two  [when  her  grace 
period  expires].  I'm  just  going  to  have  to 
take  anything  I  can  get  my  hands  on.  My 
credit  cards  are  screaming  for  mercy." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  Principal  Jay  Cohen,  and 
my  ottier  fnends  and  neigfibors  in  Flusfung  in 
saluting  the  re-dedtcat)on  of  Flushing  High 
School  on  the  75th  Anniversary  at  its  present 
sight.  We  all  look  forward  to  many,  many  more 
years  of  Flushing  High  School  providing  lead- 
ership education  and  communrty  service 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FLUSHING  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHELIR 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Flushing 
High  School  was  the  very  first  high  school  in 
what  are  now  the  New  York  City  limits,  ana 
was  founded  in  1 875  with  only  seven  stu- 
dents. Originally  on  the  corner  of  Union  Street 
and  Santord  Avenue,  this  year  it  celebrates 
the  75th  anniversary  at  its  present  location  on 
Broadway  at  Whitestone  Avenue  where  i! 
moved  in  1915. 

The  era  after  World  War  i  saw  a  dramatic 
increase  m  the  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  education,  and  the  high  school  populations 
soared  from  the  hundred's  to  the  thousands. 

Flushing  High  School's  population  grew  so 
fast,  that  annexes  and  double-sessions  were 
used  over  the  years  to  make  room  for  all  stu- 
dents and  continue  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation After  Bayside  High  School  opened,  the 
annexes  were  closed,  and  a  new  wing  was 
added  to  Flushing  in  1954.  while  the  old  sec- 
tion was  modernized.  A  new  gymnasium  was 
added  m  1972 

After  years  of  painstaking  effort  by  the  com- 
munity, led  by  city  school  board  member  Ru- 
pert B.  Thomas,  to  get  the  "old  high  school" 
moved  to  its  current  location,  the  people  of 
Flushing  prevailed. 

Mr,  Speaker,  from  the  first  graduating  class 
of  SIX  in  1876.  through  the  thousands  and 
thousands  who  have  proudly  exited  the  doors 
of  Flushing  High  School  since,  generations 
have  included  this  school  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  lives. 

Flushing  High  School  has  been  a  landmari< 
in  many  ways:  in  trying,  and  succeeding,  in 
bringing  education  and  future  success  to  our 
children,  in  being  a  cornerstone  of  ttie  Flusfv 
ing  community,  an  ever-diverse,  ever-growing, 
ever-cfianging  neightwrhood,  and  tfie  building 
Itself  IS  a  near  larxjmark  for  Queens  and  tor 
New  York.  The  original  principal  of  the  new 
school,  John  Holley  ClarV,  stated  about  t^>e 
Structure  designed  by  C.B.J.  Snyder  in  1915: 
"Tfie  building  of  symmetry,  statellness  and  inv 
pressiveness  is  unsurpassed  and  is  justly  the 
admiration  and  pride  of  Flushing." 


COST-OF-LR'ING  ADJUSTMENTS 

FOR   SERVICE   DISABLED   VETER- 
ANS 


GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  January  3.  1991 

Mr  KLECZKA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA] 
for  service  disabled  veterans 

Last  year,  the  iQist  Congress  adjourned 
without  approving  the  Agent  Orange  Exposure 
and  Vietnam  Service  Benefits  Act  (H.R.  5326). 
This  essential  measure  included  a  cost-ot-iiv- 
mg  increase  for  America's  2.5  million  service 
disabled  veterans  While  Federal  employees 
and  Social  Security  tieneficianes  received  a 
COLA,  veterans  were  denied  this  well-de- 
served benefit  due  to  disagreements  over  the 
agent  orange  compensation  provisions  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

Disability  compensation  is  an  effective  way 
for  our  Nation  to  reimburse  veterans  tor  the 
earning  capacity  they  lost  due  to  disabilities 
suffered  while  serving  in  the  military  Com- 
pensation also  expresses  our  gratitude  to  the 
men  and  women  who  risked  their  lives  m  de- 
fense ot  our  country. 

Moreover,  as  tensions  m  the  Middle  East 
escalate  the  number  of  men  ana  wome'"  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces  will  increase  Now  is 
the  time  to  show  these  brave  individuals  that 
we  support  our  military,  not  just  wrth  words  of 
praise  but  with  positive  actions 

Compensation  COLA'S  are  not  automatic; 
instead,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact 
new  COLA'S  each  year  Immediate  enactment 
of  COLA  legislation  tor  service  disabled  veter- 
ans will  provide  them  with  the  compensation 
they  deserve  and  prove  to  all  military  person- 
nel, both  past  and  present,  that  we  stand  be- 
hind  our  military. 

Today,  two  bills  to  give  service  disatjied  vet- 
erans the  COLA  they  deserve  will  be  intro- 
duced, I  have  cosponsored  tfiese  bills  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
these  important  measures. 


THE  ADVANCED  TACTICAL 
FIGHTER  FOR  THE  21ST  CENTURY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNA.N 

OF  CA1,IF0RNL«. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3  ]991 
Mr  DORNAN  ot  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
ttie  last  Congress,  we  witnessed  remarkable 
changes  in  ttie  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rof*.  These  cfianges  could  well  portend  a 
new  security  relationship  between  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pad  nations.  However,  until  such 
a  new  relationship  can  flower,  it  is  prudent  to 
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maintain  an  effective.  rrnxJern  deterrent  force. 
As  the  events  of  August  1990  clearly  derrv 
onstrate,  the  world  is  still  a  very  dangerous 
p)lace 

In  fact.  It  IS  entirety  possible  that  the  I990's 
will  oe  a  chaotic  decade  as  more  and  rrxjre 
nations  strive  to  shake  oti  the  chains  of  dic- 
tatonal  rule  While  the  Soviet  Union  is  turning 
Its  attention  mward.  it  still  will  retain  a  signifh 
cant  strength  We  also  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  rixxJ- 
erniire  its  weapons  systems  and  ttiose  weap- 
ons, in  turn,  are  exported  to  many  of  the  trou- 
bled regions  of  the  world 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  even  as 
we  draw  down  our  military  forces  in  response 
to  tlTe  changes  occurring  in  tlie  Soviet  Union, 
we  maintain  our  technical  edge  in  key  military 
systems  m  particular  the  United  States  must 
keep  its  tremendous  lead  in  air  superiority 
weapons  and  never  allow  itself  to  relinquish  its 
tremendous  lead  m  critical  aerospace  design 
and  capabilities  This  is  the  bottom  line  of  an 
excellent  paper  prepared  by  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation s  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, entitled  Why  the  ATF  Critical  Capabiln 
ties  tor  the  2 1st  Century."  I  encourage  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  timely  and  important 
analysis 

WHY  THE  ATF' 

[Critical  Capabilities  for  the  2l8t  Century 
(Abrldffed)] 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Tlie  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter '  is  needed 
to  assure  the  ability  of  the  US  Air  Force  and 
Navy  to  establish  air  superiority  over  tomor- 
row's battlefields 

Air  superiority  remains  a  critical  military 
mission.  It  is  central  to  a  full  range  of  mili- 
tary capabilities,  including  projection  of  sea 
and  land  forces,  close  air  support,  air  Inter- 
diction, and  freedom  of  maneuver  for  US 
ground  forces.  In  future  conflicts,  US  air 
forces  will  face  sophisticated  Soviet  and  non- 
Soviet  aircraft  and  air  defense  systems  that 
are  capable  of  challenging  current-genera- 
tion US  fighters  for  air  superiority  These 
systems  have  been  exported  in  substantial 
numtiers  to  nations  that  oppose  US  interests. 
At  least  in  the  initial  phases  of  a  conflict, 
US  fighters  may  well  have  to  fight  out- 
numbered. The  challenge  is  compounded  by 
the  development  of  a  new  generation  of  So- 
viet aircraft  that  will  exceed  the  capabilities 
of  today's  US  fighters 

The  ATF  will  restore  unambiguous  US 
technological  superiority  in  fighter  aircraft 
Its  advanced  engines  and  aerodynamic  design 
win  result  in  unmatched  speed,  acceleration, 
maneuverability,  and  range  its  stealth  tech- 
nology and  advanced  avionics  will  allow  US 
pilots  the  "first  loot'flrst  shot  "  of  the  tat- 
tle, even  against  next-generation  enemy  air- 
craft. Its  reliability  and  maintainability  will 
require  less  logistics  support  The  ATF  thus 
will  allow  US  air  forces  to  achieve  surprise, 
take  the  Initiative,  prevent  opposing  air 
forces  from  regenerating  their  operation*  - 
and  maintain  air  superiority  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Over  the  past  year,  defense  decision-mak- 
ers have  been  on  an  intellectual  roller  coast- 
er. The  federal  deficit  has  Congress  and  the 
Administration  scrambling  to  find  programs. 
Ixjth  domestic  and  defense,  that  can  tie  cut 
without,  serious  political  ramifications  The 
amazing,  almost  dally  changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  have  fed  the  per- 
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ceptlon  that  US  defense  needs  have  abated 
dramatically.  Now  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, placing  that  nations  dictator  a  tank 
ride  away  from  controlling  half  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves,  has  led  to  the  biggest 
commitment  of  US  forces  in  a  generation. 

These  developments  complicate  efforts  to 
resolve  questions  about  the  future  require- 
ments for  US  military  forces.  What  threats 
must  they  counter?  How  big  should  they  t>e'' 
What  kind  of  weapons  do  they  need"* 

No  weapons  program  is  more  profoundly 
affected  by  these  delilserations  than  the  Ad- 
vanced Tactical  Fighter  (ATF).  The  ATF  Is 
tieing  developed  as  the  next-generation  air 
superiority  aircraft  to  replace  the  F-15  fight- 
er The  Navy  version  of  Advanced  Tactical 
Fighter  (the  NATF)  will  start  to  replace  the 
F  14  several  years  later.  These  planes  are  In- 
tended to  fight  and  survive  In  a  very  high 
threat  environment,  typically  deep  Into 
enemy  airspace,  seeking  to  destroy  enemy 
air  assets  and  disrupt  enemy  air  operations. 
■  High  threat  environment,"  in  the  case  of 
the  ATF.  has  often  been  read  as  "Europe" 
and  "enemy"  often  defined  as  "the  Soviet 
Union."  The  argument  is  now  made  that  If 
the  Soviets  have  withdawn  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, arms  control  agreements  reduce  or 
eliminate  Soviet  numerical  advantages  in 
aircraft,  and  the  chance  of  a  war  in  Europe 
seems  so  remote,  then  the  ATF  is  unneces- 
sary. 

While  this  contention  is  plausible  on  the 
surface.  It  is  incorrect.  To  see  why  involves 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  ATF. 
the  threats  the  nation  and  Its  military  forces 
must  still  meet,  and  what  new  capabilities 
the  ATF  will  bring  to  the  field  that  are  need- 
ed to  fulfill  Its  mission.  The  following  points 
stand  out  most  clearly: 

The  ATF  will  perform  as  essential  military 
mission-air  superiority. 

Threats  have  evolved,  and  continue  to 
evolve,  that  will  require  the  application  of 
military  force. 

Continued  technological  growth  of  adver- 
sarial alrcraa  Jeopardizes  the  ability  of  cur- 
rent US  aircraft  to  perform  the  air  superi- 
ority mission. 

The  ATF  will  restore  unambiguous  tech- 
nical superiority  to  US  aircraft  and  with  It 
the  ability  to  perform  this  essential  mission. 

MISSION  DEFINED 
The  mission  of  the  ATF  is.  simply  stated, 
to  achieve  air  superiority  Air  force  doctrine 
defines  air  superiority  as  "the  capability  to 
use  the  enemy's  airspace  to  perform  our 
combat  missions  and  to  deny  the  enemy  the 
use  of  our  airspace.  .  Sustained  aerospace 
and  surface  operations  are  predicated  on  con- 
trol of  the  aerospace  environment.  As  a  pri- 
mary consideration,  aerospace  forces  must 
neutralize  opposing  aerospace  forces.  Includ- 
ing tioth  aerospace  and  surface  threats  "  It 
continues  unambiguously:  "[air] 

superiority  Is   prerequisite   to   the  suc- 

cess of  land  and  naval  forces  in  battle."  ' 

Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  recently 
argued  that  "if  you  look  at  history  .  [and 
future]  scenarios  .  our  ability  to  main- 
tain superiority  in  the  air  Is  absolutely  cru- 
cial, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  air 
battle  but  also  what  we  do  with  our  naval 
and  our  land-based  forces."' 

Air  Force  doctrine  and  Secretary  Cheney's 
remarks  point  up  the  common  misunder- 
standing that  air  superiority  as  a  mission 
has  little  or  no  connection  with  other  mili- 
tary operations  In  fact,  air  superiority  Is 
the  key  to  virtually  all  military  operations 
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This  has  been  brough'  int-ci  sharp  focus  by 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the  US  de- 
ployment to  the  Persian  Gulf  Early  in  the 
Gulf  crisis,  conflict  scenarios  envisioned  the 
almost  exclusive  use  of  air-power  to  stop — or 
counter— an  Iraqi  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia. 
All  were  based  on  one  key  assumption— abso- 
lute control  of  the  air  when  and  where  US 
forces  needed  to  establish  It. 

*  *  •  •  » 

It  is  important  to  note  that  forces,  both  air 
and  ground,  are  most  vulnerable  in  the  ini- 
tial phases  of  deployment.  The  Saudi  Ara- 
bian army  and  the  Initial  contingent  of  US 
ground  forces  deployed  to  the  Gulf  region 
were  massively  outnumbered  by  the  Iraqi 
army  In  and  around  Kuwait  US  and  friendly 
military  forces  were  vulnerable  to  Iraqui  air, 
missile,  and  chemical  weapons  strikes 
Ground  forces,  by  themselves,  were  incapable 
of  stopping  an  Iraqi  armored  attack.  In  this 
situation  high  quality  air  superiority  forces, 
able  to  fight  and  win  In  the  air  while  out- 
numbered, as  well  as  ground  attack  aircraft 
were  critical. 

Without  the  ability  to  control  the  air.  de- 
ployment of  soldiers  to  the  region  would 
have  been  very  dangerous,  difficult,  and  po- 
tentially very  expensive.  The  hundreds  of 
airlifters  going  in  and  out  of  Saudi  Arabia 
would  have  been  held  at  serious  risk  by  Iraqi 
fighters,  except  for  the  cover  provided  by  US 
and  Saudi  air  superiority  forces.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, among  the  first  US  forces  deployed  to 
the  region  were  squadrons  of  F-ISC/D  air  su- 
periority fighters  and  a  brigade  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  to  protect  them. 

On  warning  of  a  ballistic  missile  or  air  at- 
tack, air  interdiction  forces  could  have  been 
called  on  to  attack  the  delivery  systems  as 
well  as  chemical  and  other  munitions  sites. 
Air  superiority  fighters  would  have  de- 
stroyed enemy  aircraft  attacking  friendly 
forces  and  helped  allied  interdiction  aircraft 
penetrate  to  their  targets.  In  the  event  of  an 
Iraqi  armored  attack,  air  sufwriorlty  would 
have  allowed  ground  attack  aircraft  to  dis- 
rupt Iraqui  supply  lines— principally  the  flow 
of  fuel,  water,  and  munitions— that  would 
have  fed  Iraqi  tanks.  Denied  air  cover  and 
short  of  critical  supplies,  the  attack  would 
have  slowed,  and  tanks  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert  would  have  been  choice  targets  for 
futher  attacks  If  Iraqi  ranks  or  infantry 
closed  with  friendly  ground  forces,  air  sup- 
port could  have  been  called  in  for  the  troops 
under  attack. 

threats:  mission  still  CRmCAL 

In  the  wake  of  the  Gulf  crisis,  noting  that 
there  are  continuing  threats  to  US  Interests 
might  seem  superfluous.  These  threats  can 
emanate  from  any  number  of  sources.  Israel 
remains  at  risk  to  Its  radical  Arab  neigh- 
bors. Despite  recent  conciliatory  gestures. 
North  Korea  remains  a  belligerent.  Stalinist 
state,  and  a  serious  threat  to  South  Korea 
Conflict  could  arise  unpredictably  in  unex- 
pected areas.  Almost  no  one  would  have 
guessed  that  the  British  would  fight  a  war  In 
the  South  Atlantic  against  Argentina  in  the 
19808.  yet  they  did.  and  the  British  inability 
to  rapidly  establish  dominance  in  the  air 
cost  them  dearly. 

Few  of  the  potential  military  threats  are 
simple  to  meet,  and  the  US  military  must  be 
prepared  to  defeat  well-equipped  forces  vlr 
tually  anywhere  in  the  world  TTiis  size,  so- 
phistication, and  pritential  lethality  of  the 
Iraqi  military  Is  simply  Illustrative  of  trends 
in  other  third  world  military  forces  that  US 
forces  may  have  to  face  In  the  future  Small 
nations  with  large  ground  forces  can  pose 
huge  regional  threats. 
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Small  and  or  poor  nations  also  have  access 
to  sophisticated  planes  and  air  defen.ses 
Iraq  s  air  force,  for  example,  is  composed  of 
701  tactical  fighter,  ground  atuck.  and  re- 
connaissance aircraft,  including  top-of-the- 
line  MlG-29  fighters,  and  Su  24  and  Sa-2S 
ground  attack  aircraft,  along  with  the  Mi- 
rage F  1.  MiG-25.  MlG-23.  and  a  va.'iety  of 
other  older  aircraft  that  retain  at  least  some 
combat  effectiveness  Other  nations  boast 
comparable  aircraft  and  air  forces,  it  is  these 
modern  forces  that  the  US  A\t  Force  may 
have  to  meet  and  defeat,  outnumbered  at 
least  In  the  initial  phases  of  conflict. 

A  numt)er  of  nations  have,  or  are  striving 
earnestly  to  acquire,  chemical  or  nuclear 
weapons— or.  like  Iraq,  both  Iraq's  chemical 
warfare  capability  is  documented,  and  it  can 
deliver  chemical  munitions  with  aircraft  and 
ballistic  missiles  as  well  as  other  delivery 
means.  These  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
accentuate  the  threat  to  the  initial  phases  of 
US  military  deployments  They  also  point  up 
the  critical  nature  of  air  superiority  aircraft 
that  must  prevent  delivery  of  these  muni- 
tions, by  killing  enemy  aircraft  that  carry 
them  and  by  protecting  ground  attack  air- 
craft that  would  strike  at  munitions  stores, 
ballistic  missiles,  and  other  critical  military 
targets  early  In  a  conflict. 

While  unfashionable  these  days  to  say  so. 
there  is  also  still  real  cause  for  caution  con- 
cerning Soviet  military  power.  Political  con- 
ditions in  Europe  have  taken  a  dramatic 
turn  for  the  better,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  more  benign  than  at  any  time  since 
the  end  of  World  War  U.  The  Soviet  Union, 
however,  is  now  buffeted  by  terrible  instabil- 
ity, and  its  eventual  political  status  is  not 
clear.  The  Soviet  Union  will  remain,  even 
after  conventional  force  reductions,  by  far 
the  most  significant  military  power  on  the 
Eurasian  land  mass.  The  Soviets,  for  all 
their  economic  problems,  continue  to 
produce  high  quality  military  hardware  in 
extremely  large  numbers.  Th\s  includes  not 
only  an  impressive  nuclear  arsenal  and  mam- 
moth conventional  land  forces  but  also  very 
sophisticated  tactical  aircraft.  The  prospect 
of  a  politically  unstable  Soviet  Union  with 
large  military  forces  equipped  with  first-rate 
weapons  is  not  a  comforting  one. 

Military  threats  to  US  forces,  and  US  air 
superiority  forces  in  particular,  are 
compounded  by  the  proliferation  of  high 
technology  military  systems.  The  Soviet 
Union  exports  its  top-of-the-line  fighters  to 
third  world  and  other  countries  in  poten- 
tially unstable  regions.  More  than  200  MiG- 
29s  have  been  sold  or  given  to  nations  that 
are  not  aligned  with  the  US  and  its  allies. 
This  number  i.'s  virtually  certain  to  increase. 
The  demand  will  remain  as  long  as  regional 
conflict  persists  Furthermore,  the  weak  So- 
viet economy  needs  hard  cash  The  Soviets 
have  very  little  they  can  sell  overseas.  They 
are  likely  to  be  willing,  perhaps  anxious,  to 
sell  their  world-class  military  hardware  to 
eager  customers  As  more  of  these  fighters 
make  their  way  into  second-  and  third-world 
arsenals,  and  these  militaries  tiecome  more 
practiced  in  flying  and  maintaining  them, 
their  effectiveness  will  grow 

Nevertheless,  diminished  East-Wesl  ten- 
sions virtually  assure  smaller  US  forces  in 
the  future.  Indeed,  since  the  US  deployment 
to  the  Gulf.  President  Bush  has  repeated  his 
contention  that  US  forces  twenty-five  per- 
cent smaller  than  today  s  can  meet  our  secu- 
rity needs  of  the  future  US  force  structure 
and  access  to  foreign  bases  will  decline. 
Thus,  if  the  US  is  to  respond  militarily  when 
potent  armed  forces  are  used  to  threaten  US 
Interests,  it  must  rely  on  rapid  power  projec- 
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tion.  This  in  turn  will  place  a  premium  on 
the  forces  and  weapon  systems  that  permit 
the  US  to  project  military  power— tactical 
and  strategic  air  forces,  airlifters,  rapidly 
deployable  ground  forces,  and  naval  forces. 

Smaller  forces  will  also  highlight  the  need 
for  high  quality  weapon  system  If  US  forces 
do  have  to  fight  they  must  win.  To  do  so. 
power  projection  forces  must  be  protected  in 
the  vulnerable  early  phases  of  deployment. 
Top  notch  fighters  will  be  required  to  do 
that,  fighting  outnumbered  against  techno- 
logically sophisticated  aircraft. 

At  the  same  time,  as  US  force  structure 
declines  and  the  technolog>'  of  adversarial 
aircraft  continues  to  improve,  the  quality  of 
US  forces  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
likelihood  of  conflict.  US  strategy  presumes 
that  adversaries  are  prone  to  being  deterred 
when  faced  with  the  likelihood  of  defeat.  The 
adequacy  of  preparation— the  state  of  weap- 
onry, training,  and  logistics— is  measured 
against  the  array  of  forces  that  the  US  mili- 
tary may  have  to  face.  Inferior  weapons  re- 
duce the  probability  of  military  success  and 
concomitantly  increase  the  likelihood  that 
the  US  will  face  an  undeterred  aggressor. 

Air  superiority  is  a  vital  element  of  bal- 
anced military  operations.  Without  it.  vic- 
tory is  far  more  difficult,  and  it  can  be  a  de- 
cisive edge.  Air  superiority  thus  will  remain 
an  integral  element  of  US  doctrine,  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  success  on  the  future  bat- 
tlefield, and  a  key  component  of  the  deter- 
rent formula.  US  fighter  aircraft  and  other 
military  systems  must  be  responsive  to  ex- 
tant threats  as  well  as  those  projected  well 
into  the  future. 


TECHNOLOCi":  MISSION  JEOPARDIZED 

Technology  built  into  new  foreign  fighters 
and  other  military  hardware  now  challenges 
the  technical  supremacy  enjoyed  by  the  US 
Air  Force  for  many  years.  This  challenge 
emanates  principally  from  the  development 
and  procurement  of  advanced  Soviet  aircraft 
and  surface-to-air  missiles.  Although  the  So- 
viet threat  is  perceived  to  have  abated,  So- 
viet systems  are  widely  distributed  to  its  al- 
lies and  other  third  world  countries  and  con- 
tinues to  be  produced  in  large  quantity. 

Since  1980,  the  Soviets  have  introduced 
three  front-line  fighters^  to  complete  for  air 
superiority  and  protect  their  ground  assets 
The  1981  MiG-31  was  based  on  the  MiG-25  in- 
terceptor. But  both  the  MiG-29.  an  F-16 
equivalent  introduced  in  1984.  and  the  Su-27. 
roughly  comparable  to  the  F-i5  and  intro- 
duced in  1986.  are  new.  The  Soviets  produce 
these  aircraft  in  large  numbers— about  150 
MiG-29s  per  year  and  100  Su-27s  per  year. 
The  Soviets  have  produced  620  Su-27s— about 
four-fifths  of  the  total  of  all  the  F-15s  that 
the  US  has  produced  since  the  beginning  of 
its  production  run  in  1974  and  over  1000  MiG- 
29s. 

Both  the  MiG-29  and  Su-27  are  sophisti- 
cated fighters  that  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  US  ability  to  maintain  air  superiority 
with  current  generation  US  fighters.  They 
are  roughly  aerodynamically  equal  to  their 
US  counterparts  They  have  outstanding  ma- 
neuverability, a  key  attribute  in  close  en- 
gagements, and  they  carry  advanced  air-to- 
air  missiles.  Both,  in  fact,  can  perform  ma- 
neuvers that  US  fighters  cannot 

They  are  also  equipped  with  iook-down 
shoot-down   radars.   The   low   altitude   sanc- 
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tuary  US  fighters  and  other  aircraft  have 
often  used  to  evade  Soviet  radars  is  now  seri- 
ously degraded.  In  1985.  four  percent  of  So- 
viet fighters  had  look-down  shoot-down  ra- 
dars That  figure  is  41  percent  today  and  will 
reach  73  percent  in  another  five  years 

Soviet  radars  are  now  capable  of  detecting 
US  fighters  at  the  horizon— when  they  com.e 
into  the  iine-of-sight  of  the  opposing  radar 
and  the  same  time  that  US  fighters  can  see 
enemy  planes  This  essential  equality  under- 
mines the  ability  of  US  planes  to  surprise 
their  adversaries.  This  com.bination  of  fac- 
tors—  large  numbers  of  Soviet  fighters,  very 
maneuverable.  armed  with  modem  missiles, 
and  equipped  with  very  capable  aviocics  and 
radar — in  itself  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
ability  of  US  air  forces  to  establish  air  supe- 
riority. 

The  threat  to  US  air  superiority  is 
compounded  by  very  capable  Soviet  surface- 
to-air  missiles  (SAMsi,  The  Soviet  SA-10  and 
S.'\-12  are  both  mobile  and  incorporate  im- 
proved target  engagement  capabilities  com- 
pared tci  their  predecesors  They  are  both 
able  to  engage  targets  at  very  low  as  well  as 
high  altitude,  and  the  Air  Force  considers 
the  Soviet  SAM  threat  lethal  down  to  100 
feet.  Just  as  advanced  Soviet  aircraft  are 
being  widely  sold,  the  SA-10  is  expected  to 
proliferate  throughout  the  third  world. 

US  air  superiority  forces  will  be  further 
jeopardized  by  next-generation  Soviet  weap- 
on systems.  The  Soviets  are  expected  to  in- 
troduce two  new  tactical  aircraft  and  a  new 
SAM,  possibly  by  the  end  of  the  decade  The 
new  aircraft^the  Counter  Air  Fighter  (CAFi 
follow-on  to  the  MiG  29  and  the  .^ir  Superi- 
ority Fighter  (ASF)  foilow-on  the  Su-27— will 
incorporate  improved  engines  that  will 
cruise  supersonlcally  without  fuel-eating 
afterburners,  some  low-observable  (stealth) 
technology,  and  improved  aerodynamics  that 
will  enhance  maneuverability.  Both  will  em- 
body superior  capabilities  compared  to  the 
F-15  and  F-16  fighters  now  in  the  US  inven- 
tory The  future  SAM  threat  will  be  from  the 
SA-15  and  SA-X-17.  Both  will  be  mobile  and 
highly  resistent  to  electronic  counter- 
measures.  While  Soviet  economic  problems 
may  delay  deployment  of  these  systems 
somewhat,  the  deployment  question  Is 
"when."  not  "whether." 

The  Soviets  are  also  building  two  large  air- 
craft carriers.  While  they  have  built  smaller 
carriers  in  the  past,  the  new  ones  will  carry 
a  large  complement  of  aircraft  lapproxi- 
mately  70 1  What  aircraft  these  large  carriers 
will  deploy  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  project  air 
superiority  assets  in  regions  they  never 
could  before 

These  systems  will  provide  the  techno- 
logical basis  for  providing  the  Soviets  and 
those  equipped  with  Soviet  hardware  with 
the  means  to  achieve  air  superiority  in  a 
confiict  with  US  forces  The  situation  now— 
■essential  technological  parity,'  according 
u>  Secretary  Cheney— offers  the  advantage 
w  the  force  with  better  training  ithe  US>  or 
with  greater  numbers  ithe  Soviet  Union  or 
those  distant  countries  equipped  with  ad- 
vanced Soviet  systems)  In  any  event,  the  air 
superiority  situation  today  is  tenuous. 

The  new  Soviet  ASF  and  CAF  are.  accord- 
ing to  estimates,  only  about  three  or  four 
years  behind  the  ATF  in  development  Tradi- 
tionally. Soviet  aircraft  have  lagged  eight  to 
ten  years  behind  the  US  The  F-I5.  for  exam- 
ple, was  first  deployed  m  1974:  the  Su-27  went 
into  production  m  the  mid-19e0s  The  Soviets 
are  now  narrowing  this  lag  time  The  en- 
hanced capabilities  m  the  new  Soviet  sys- 
tems will  significantly   degrade  the  advan- 
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tages  of  the  F  15  and  F-16.  If  the  ATF  Is  de- 
layed significantly  or  terminated,  air  superi- 
ority could  devolve  to  the  Soviets  and  So- 
viet-equipped forces. 

Finally,  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the  US 
may  face  non-Soviet  aircraft  In  future  con- 
flict. US  forces  In  the  Middle  East  and  Brit- 
ish forces  In  the  Falklands  campalfm  have 
faced  French  military  hardware  sold  to  Iraq 
and  Argentina  respectively.  The  European 
Fighter  Aircraft  (EFA).  the  French  Rafale, 
and  the  Japanese  nghler  aircraft  iFSX)  will 
probably  have  capabilities  In  some  measures 
superior  to  the  US  F  16  and  F-15 

To  recap-  capabilities  embodied  In  new  So- 
viet Fighters  undermine  US  dominance  In  In- 
formation management  (from  Improved, 
look-dowashoot-down  radars,  now  essen- 
tially equal  to  US  fighters),  maneuverability 
(ftom  tetter  engines  and  advanced  airframe 
design,  now  about  equal),  spwed  and  accelera- 
tion (from  improved  engines,  now  about 
equal),  and  sustainabllity  (from  large  num- 
bers, and  Improved  third-world  performance 
with  Soviet  exports)  These  developments 
will.  In  turn,  reduce  the  ability  of  US  air  su- 
periority aircraft  to  seize  the  Initiative  and 
achieve  surprise  (because  of  the  essential 
equality  In  Information  management  and 
speed  and  acceleration)  and  undermine  the 
persistence  of  US  forces  (because  of  higher 
attrition  of  US  forces  and  greater  surviv- 
ability for  adversarial  aircraft).  The  declin- 
ing ability  to  seize  the  Initiative,  achieve 
surprise  and  mass,  and  persist  In  operations 
will  limit  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  in  per- 
forming their  offensive  and  defensive 
counter-air  and  SEAD  operations  The  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  next-generation 
Soviet.  European,  and  Japanese  aircraft  will 
further  degrade  the  competence  of  current 
generation  US  fighters.  The  ability  of  the  US 
to  establish  air  superiority  In  future  combat 
is  in  jeopardy 

ATF:  MISSION  CAPABILITY  RESTORED 

The  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  will  restore 
unambiguous  US  technical  superiority.  ATF 
technologies  are  well  within  reach,  and  the 
ATF  prototype  program  offers  very  high  con- 
fidence that  no  major  unexpected  technical 
hurdles  remain. 

Each  of  the  enhanced  capabilities  em- 
bodied In  the  ATF  will  play  a  key  role  In 
overcoming  the  threats  posed  by  adversarial 
fighters  and  SAMs; 

Ixjw  observability  will  permit  the  ATF  to 
achieve  a  "flrst-look.'flrst-shot"  capability 
The  ATF  will  be  able  to  see  enemy  planes  be- 
fore they  see  it.  by  virtue  of  capable  radars 
and  Its  own  very  low  visual  and  radar  cross 
section.  Seeing  the  enemy  planes  first  will 
permit  the  US  planes  to  take  the  Initiative, 
achieve  tactical  surprise,  and  get  in  the  first 
shot — often  the  decisive  one— of  the  battle. 

While  both  the  F-15  and  Soviet  fighters  are 
detectable  at  the  horizon,  the  ASF  and  CAF, 
by  incorporating  low-obeervahle  technology 
will  be  able  to  see  the  F-15  before  It  sees  ei- 
ther of  them.  The  advantages  of  first-look/ 
flrst^shol  will  confer  to  those  aircraft. 


Supersonic  cruise  without  the  use  of  fuel- 
hungry  afterburners — the  capability  known 
as  "supercrulse"— will  provide  faster  transit 
to  the  battle  area,  permit  longer  loiter  time 
while  there,  and  improve  range.  Surviv- 
ability will  be  enhanced  by  the  ability  to  ac- 
celerat<»  out  of  danger,  fly  to  relatively  safe 
haven,  and  return  to  battle  at  an  opportune 
time. 

Supercrulse  also  reduces  the  vulnerability 
of  the  ATF  to  enemy  SAMs.  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  time  the  aircraft  remains  within 
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the  missile's  lethal  zone.  In  combination 
with  stealth,  the  lethal  zone  of  enemy  SAMs 
can  be  reduced  by  95  percent. 

Maneuverability  enhancements  allow  the 
ATF  to  defeat  enemy  fighters  In  a  close-in 
battle  and  to  defeat  enemy  alr-to-alr  and 
surface-to-air  missiles  by  out-turning  or  out- 
Jlnklng  them  According  to  published  re- 
ports, the  ATF  will  have  'superturn  "  capa- 
bility, that  Is  the  ability  to  turn  tightly  at 
supersonic  speeds.*  This  ability,  in  combina- 
tion with  supercrulse.  will  allow  the  ATF  to 
achieve  tactical  advantage  over  enemy  air- 
craft and  engage  and  disengage  an  enemy  as 
the  tactical  situation  demands 

Improved  reliability  and  maintainability 
will  allow  the  ATF  to  fly  the  same  number  of 
sorties  with  much  less  support  and  mainte- 
nance. *  •  ♦  One  of  the  new  engines  being 
developed  for  the  ATF  has  fifty  percent 
fewer  hot  parts  and  forty  percent  fewer  total 
parts  than  previous  engines.  This  Improves 
reliability  and  reduces  the  logistics  support 
required 


Existing  aircraft  can  be  Improved,  but  be- 
cause of  Inherent  limits  In  older  designs  they 
could  not  match  the  ATF  In  low  observ- 
ability, aerodynamic  performance,  avionics, 
or  reliability  and  maintainability  They 
would  thus  remain  more  vulnerable  to  detec- 
tion, less  able  to  achieve  surprise  and  initia- 
tive, and  more  vulnerable  to  enemy  aircraft 
and  SAMs.  Development  of  these  alter- 
natives would  take  years  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars while  providing  less  capability. 

CONCLUSION 

Military  threats  to  US  security  emanate 
from  a  combination  of  both  political  devel- 
opments, which  lead  nations  or  groupe  to  op- 
pose US  Interests:  and  technical  develop- 
ments, which  result  in  military  hardware 
that  allows  those  nations  and  groupe  to  un- 
dertake military  actions  against  US  forces. 
Recent  events  clearly  show  that  these 
threats  cannot  be  Ignored 

The  ATF.  on  its  present  schedule,  is  twelve 
years  away  from  its  first  operational  deploy- 
ment. Preparing  for  the  future  always  re- 
quires vision,  and  with  the  long  development 
times  for  new  systems,  extraordinary  fore- 
sight is  demanded  of  our  leaders.  Keeping 
vital  objectives  In  mind  is  not  easy.  But  the 
logic  is  clear- 
Threats  to  US  Interests  remain. 

The  US  must  retain  the  ability  to  deter 
those  hostile  to  US  interests,  and  to  defeat 
aggressors  if  necessary. 

Air  superiority  is  a  key  mission,  vital  to 
the  success  of  US  military  operations. 

Other  nations  are  developing  aircraft  and 
military  systems  for  their  own  use  and  for 
export  that  threaten  the  ability  of  the  US  to 
maintain  air  superiority  during  conflict. 

The  ATF  is  the  only  alternative  that  pro- 
vides the  US  with  an  unambiguously  techno- 
logically superior  aircraft  capable  of  main- 
taining air  superiority  over  current  and  pro- 
jected military  threats 

Without  the  ATF  and  the  NATF.  the  US 
will  be  In  jeopardy  of  losing  the  'high 
ground  "  above  the  battlefield  and  oceans. 
Losing  this  vital  capability  will  In  turn  place 
In  peril  the  ability  of  all  other  US  forces  to 
perform  their  missions  This  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  happen.  The  ATF  must  remain  a 
top  priority  for  the  US  military  and  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LF;GISLATI0N 
TO  EXF\\ND  THP:  BOUNDARIES 
OF  THE  FREDERICKSBURG  AND 
SPOTSYLVANIA  COUNTY  BAT- 
TLEFIELDS MEMORIAL  NA- 
TIONAL MILITARY  PARK 

HON.  D.  FKLNCH  SLAIGHTEH  JR. 

UK  viue.i.s;.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker, 
there  are  rnany  historically  significant  sites 
throughout  the  United  States  that  deserve  rec- 
ognition and  preservation  (or  future  genera- 
tions, I  am  particularly  concefned  with  the  Civil 
War  site  of  General  Longstreefs  flank  attack 
during  the  Battle  of  Wilderness,  and  have  re- 
introduced today  legislation  which  will  permit 
the  protection  of  this  land  by  the  fvlational  Park 
Service. 

As  I  have  stated  previously  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  my  legislation  is  not  )ust  another 
national  parV  exp)ansion  to  be  implemented 
like  most  other  expansions  Rather,  it  coin- 
cides with  Interior  Secretary  Manuel  Lujan's 
American  battlefield  protection  plan  which 
brings  Federal  attention  to  the  role  that  States, 
localities  and  private  preservation  groups  must 
play  if  we  are  to  effectively  preserve  our  his- 
tory for  future  generations. 

The  legislation  I  have  set  forth  to  foster  the 
preservation  and  interpretation  of  Longstreefs 
flank  attack  at  Wilderness  Battlefield  is  the  first 
step  toward  making  the  goal  of  public-private 
partnership  a  reality.  Following  the  unveiling  of 
his  American  battlefield  protection  plan.  Sec- 
retary Luian  toured  tiTe  site  of  Longstreefs 
flank  attack  which  is  currently  owned  by  a  pri- 
vate developer  and  slated  for  residential  con- 
struction At  that  lime,  the  Interior  Secretary 
revealed  that  the  landowner  was  interested  in 
working  with  the  National  Park  Service.  Spot- 
sylvania County  officials,  and  private  preserva- 
tion groups  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  pro- 
tection of  this  site  Although  many  details  have 
yet  to  be  resolved  between  these  groups,  the 
current  plan  entails  the  purchase  of  land  from 
the  developer  by  a  private  preservation  group 
so  that  the  property  can  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  such  time  as  the  Interior  Department  has 
the  ability  to  purchase  the  land  Donation  of 
the  property  to  the  Park  Service  may  also  be 
pxjssible  in  the  long  term  The  key  to  making 
this  idea  worK  is  the  adoption  ol  legislation  to 
pjermit  the  inclusion  of  Longstreefs  flank  at- 
tack m  the  boundary  of  Wilderness  Battlefield 

Rarely  cjo  you  find  an  instance  where  local 
officials,  citizens,  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  landowners  agree  that  a  solution  to 
preservation  is  possible  By  moving  this  legis- 
lation quickly,  the  Congress  will  erxxiurage  a 
more  prudent  approach  to  Civil  War  preserva- 
tion that  benefits  all  interests  m  ttie  long  run 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and  cosporv- 
sof  this  measure 
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THE  HUNTER  PROTECTION  ACT 

HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONT  A.N  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  MARLENEE  Mr.  Speaker,  today  39  of 
my  colleagues  are  joining  with  me  in  reintro- 
ducing the  Hunter  Protection  Act  to  prevent 
antihunting  activists  from  disrupting  lavirful 
hunts  on  Federal  lands.  I  have  said  it  in  the 
past  and  I  will  say  it  again;  hunter's  rights  in 
America  are  being  seriously  threatened  by  the 
increasingly  militant  tactics  of  a  small  but  well 
organized  group  of  antihunting  fanatics 

Antihunting  activists  have  continually 
wreaked  havoc  for  sportsmen  in  this  country, 
from  undermining  the  Yellowstone  Par1<  bison 
hunt  in  Montana,  to  disrupting  deer  hunting  on 
public  lands  m  both  Maryland  and  Virginia 
These  activists  must  t^e  stopped  from  their 
malicious  assaults  on  the  American  tradition  of 
hunting 

Dramatic  increases  in  the  numbers  and  na- 
ture of  these  well-orchestrated  attacks  against 
law-abiding  hunters  have  forced  37  States  to 
enact  legislation  outlawing  deliberate  acts  that 
disrupt  legal  hunts 

Unfortunately.  Congress  must  now  take  ac- 
tion to  reverse  these  alarming  trends.  The 
Federal  Government,  which  manages  over  30 
percent  of  America's  land,  including  up  to  50 
percent  in  some  Western  States,  must  work  to 
protect  hunters  on  Federal  lands  from  the  har- 
assment of  antihunting  fanatics 

Toward  this  end.  i  am  today  reintroducing 
the  Hunter  Protection  Act  of  1990  This  bill  is 
modeled  after  last  year's  version  and  contains 
the  best  features  of  similar  laws  currently  m  37 
States.  This  legislation  will  make  it  illegal  to 
interfere  with  lawful  hunts  and  to  badger  hun- 
ters pursuing  their  sport  on  Federal  larx^s. 

The  16  million  licensed  hunters  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  been  the  maior  financial  sup- 
porters of  wildlife  conservation  in  this  country. 
Last  year  alone,  more  than  S6i7  million  was 
paid  out  for  licenses,  duck  stamps,  and  excise 
taxes  on  equipment  and  ammunition  Of  that 
amount,  a  large  portion  will  be  used  to  finance 
game  research  and  management  programs 
and  help  purchase  habitat  that  benefits  all 
creatures 

This  legislation  will  continue  the  conserva- 
tion tradition  by  contributing  all  moneys  col- 
lected as  fines  to  the  North  American  Water- 
fowl Management  Plan  and  the  Pittman-Rob- 
ertson  Act  Both  of  these  programs  acquire 
lands  to  protect  wildlife  habitat 

Join  with  us  in  preventing  harassment  tac- 
tics against  hunters  on  Federal  lands  by  t>e- 
coming  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hunter  Protection 
Act. 
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a  tenured  member  of  ttie  faculty  of  Stanford 
University.  I  wished  to  maintain  tliat  status 
dunng  my  time  in  Congress,  and  also  to  teach 
an  occasional  class  or  seminar  at  Stanford.  In 
return  for  this,  I  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
a  tenured  member  of  the  Stanford  faculty,  to 
continue  to  occupy  the  home  my  wife  and  i 
own  on  Stanford  land,  to  pay  land  rent,  co-in- 
vestment fees  and  mortgage  to  Stanford  in 
connection  with  that  home,  to  rent  out  a  cot- 
tage loc^ated  on  that  property  to  a  Stanford 
student,  and  to  receive  a  stip>end  as  well  in  the 
semesters  that  I  teach.  I  have  made  all  these 
facts  known  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  have  received  their  approval. 

1  have  prepared  this  statement  as  a  s\an6- 
ard  letter  to  submit  to  any  agency  or  person 
when  appropnate  in  connection  with  my  work 
as  a  Congressman  whose  district  includes 
Stanford  University,  I  offer  it  to  allow  you  to 
discount  in  any  way  you  wish,  the  vigor  of  my 
argument  in  Stanford's  behalf  by  reason  of  my 
own  personal  and  financial  interest  m  Stan- 
ford, However,  !  offer  my  personal  assurance 
that  whatever  i  request  on  Stanford's  behalf  I 
would  for  any  comparable  institution  located  in 
my  district. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  .■AUTOMATIC  CON- 
TINUING BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
AND  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 


RELATIVE  TO  INTEREST  IN 
STANFORD  L^NIVERSITY 
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HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  C.^LIF0RNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.NTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr    CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  time  of  my  election  to  Congress,  I  was 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSVLV.\M.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ."iTIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr,  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  two  of  the  issues  1  in- 
tend to  pursue  during  the  hours  of  debate  that 
will  consume  this  body.  The  first  is  a  change 
to  the  budget  process  that  I  offered  during  last 
year's  debate  on  the  budget  reconciliation 
package.  This  proposal  was  not  allowed  to  tie 
considered  during  last  year's  climactic  finish  of 
the  101st  Congress — even  though  no  sut>- 
stantive  objections  to  it  were  raised.  My  pro- 
posal would  provide  automatic  continuing  res- 
olutions whenever  Congress  fails  to  pass,  by 
the  tieginning  of  a  new  fiscal  year,  the  re- 
quired ap)propriations  measures.  This  auto- 
matic CR  will  provide  funding  for  Federal  serv- 
ices and  Federal  salaries  at  a  level  which  is 
the  lowest  of:  The  previous  fiscal  year's  appro- 
pnation,  the  House-passed  appropriation,  or 
the  Senate-passed  appropnation  The  auto 
matic  CR  would  remain  in  force  until  the  nec- 
essary ap)propriations  legislation  is  signed  into 
law. 

As  Speaker  Foley  noted  during  debate  on 
the  budget  last  year,  "We  should  not  have  this 
question  of  a  continuing  resolution  before  us 
at  all,  tiecause  the  Government  should  not  be 
closed."  I  agree.  There  is  no  justification  for  a 
shutdown  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  re- 
sulting curtailment  of  public  services  and  fur- 
lough of  Federal  emp>loyees  is  not  only  costly, 
It  IS  dangerous. 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  believe,  the  shut- 
down of  the  Federal  Government  costs  the 
taxpayer.  In  1981,  it  cost  the  Government  S5.5 
million  to  send  Federal  workers  hwme  and  an 
additional   S9   million    in    retroactive   pay.    In 
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1986,  the  furlough  of  Federal  employees  cost 
Oie  taxpayers  S33  million,  not  including  retro- 
active pay.  We  all  can  agree  that  the  costs  of 
furioughs  tJiat  anses  from  budget  gndkx*  are 
unnecessary  arxj  unconscionable  dunng  an 
era  of  fiscal  austerity. 

My  propiosal  is  nothing  more  than  good 
commonsense  government.  I  am  enclosing  let- 
ters of  support  for  this  txxjget  change  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Indeperxlent  Business 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

U.S    CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
LEGLSLA-nVE  AND  PfBLlr  AFFAIRS, 

Washington.  DC  October  IS.  1990. 
Hon.  George  W,  Gekas, 
I'.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Congressman  Gekas.  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  supports  your  inten- 
lion  to  offer  legislation  as  an  arrieridment  to 
the  budget  reconciliation  package  that 
would  provide  for  automatic  continuing  reso 
lutions  whenever  Congress  has  not  passec 
necessary  appropriations  by  the  beginning  of 
the  new  fiscal  year  The  amendment  would 
provide  funding  at  a  level  which  is  the  lower 
of  either  the  previous  year's  appropnation, 
the  House-passed  appropnation,  or  the  Sen- 
ate-passed appropnation.  until  the  necessary 
legislation  is  signed  into  law. 

By  providing  temporary  funding  until  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  able  to  come  to 
agreement  on  a  fiscally  sound  budget,  this 
amendment  will  allow  all  parties  involved  in 
the  budget  process  to  avoid  the  specter  of 
government  shutdown.  The  threat  of  closing 
the  doors  of  government  could  no  longer  be 
used  by  either  side  to  attempt  to  force  the 
other  into  a  bad  deal  In  short,  the  Gekas 
amendment  will  provide  for  a  more  sound 
and  rational  budget  process. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  J.  Kroes. 

Vice  President. 

National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business. 
Washington.  DC.  October  15. 1990. 
Hon   George  Gekas, 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representative  Gekas  I  am  writing 
on  behalf  of  the  over  500.000  members  of  the 
NFIB  to  express  our  support  for  your  amend- 
ment to  the  reconciliation  package  to  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  this  week. 

.^g  we  understand  it.  your  amendment 
w-ou!d  provide  for  automatic  continuing  reso- 
lutions to  take  effect  if  Congress  has  failed 
tc,'  pass  Its  appropriations  bills  by  the  start 
of  the  new  fiscal  year.  The  continuing  reso- 
lution would  only  be  in  effect  until  the  prop- 
er appropriations  legislation  is  enacted 

This  represents  a  reasonable  and  fair  ap- 
proach to  an  eminently  unfair  political  situ- 
ation. Since  the  continuing  resolution  would 
provide  funding  at  iaist  years  level,  money 
will  be  saved  and  programs  and  semces  will 
not  be  needlessly  sacrificed  Additionally, 
the  country  will  be  spared  a  government 
shutdown  that  occurs  because  of  inaction  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
Again.  the  NFLB  is  pleased  to  express  its 
support  for  your  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Motley  m. 

Vice  President 
Federal  Governmental  Relations 

Under  the  conditions  of  my  budget  proposal. 
txxJget  respx>nsit)ilities  of  the  legislature  and 
executive  woukl  not  be  attered  Both  entities 
will  stil  face  the  tough  deasions  required  by 
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the  Constitution  My  proposal  is  geared  simpiv 
to  preventing  the  shutrkawn  ol  Government 

The  secorxl  initiative  I  want  to  talk  about  irv 
volves  that  hKjtiwav  trust  fund  This  year  Corv 
gress  must  rKauttx)ri<re  the  pfograms  that 
maintain  tt>e  roadways  and  bridges  that  make 
up  this  Nation  s  interstate  System  I  am  calling 
on  the  memhership  o(  this  txxly  to  lake  the 
lead  in  releasing  the  unoWigaled  balance  m 
the  highway  trust  tund  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
grading our  infrastructure  and  turning  back  the 
recession  that  threatens  our  economic  pros- 
perity Because  of  the  present  condition  ol  our 
roads,  bridges,  and  the  economy  I  stress  that 
this  action  happen  now — without  delay 

By  putting  the  dollars  m  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  worV,  thousands  of  new  )Obs  can  be 
created  Specificalty,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  a  2- year  drawdown  on  the  highway  trust 
fund  ol  S3  billion  annually  would  result  in  the 
direct  creation  ol  nearly  120,000  |obs  arxi  a 
total  of  nearly  300,000  )obs  in  associated  con- 
struction, supplier,  and  service  industries.  By 
contrast,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  each  1  percent  increase  m  the  un- 
employment rate  will  increase  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  S52  billion  in  1991 

In  addition  to  the  positive  impact  on  employ- 
ment releasing  the  unobligated  funds  will 
have,  it  IS  necessary  to  continued  economic 
growth  that  the  condition  of  our  infrastructure 
be  immediately  upgraded.  The  US  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  states  that  40  percent 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  is  in  need  of 
repair  DOT  also  tells  us  that  41  percent  of 
U.S.  bridges  are  classified  as  "structurally  de- 
ficient" and  "functionally  obsolete  " 

Our  deteriorating  infrastructure  already  costs 
our  economy.  Nearly  1.3  billion  hours  arxj  1.4 
billion  gallons  ol  gasoline  are  wasted  each 
year  due  to  poor  road  surfaces  and  conges- 
tion on  limited  access  highways.  Research  by 
the  Road  Information  Program  fTRIP]  docu- 
mented that  poor  roads  add  almost  S20  billion 
per  year  to  the  cost  of  driving  in  the  United 
States,  alxiut  S120  per  licensed  driver  If  our 
economy  is  to  grow  it  must  be  supported  by 
a  strong  infrastructure.  Currently,  as  a  per- 
centage III  GNP.  \t\e  United  States  ranks  65  in 
the  wtirkl  ,r.  capital  investments  in  infrastruc- 
ture, aaif  )i''j  '  the  Organization  ol  Eco- 
nomic C(Kii»'f,ii"  n  and  Development 

All  of  these  statistics  point  to  the  need  and 
rationale  for  releasing  the  unobligated  lunds  in 
the  highway  trust  lund  What  occurs  to  me  to 
be  |ust  as  important  as  these  stated  reasons 
IS  the  nee<l  to  restore  laith  in  this  institution  as 
representatives  of  the  people  For  the  first 
time,  last  year  this  Congress  auttiorized  funds 
collected  from  fuels  taxes  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses ottTer  thdn  infrastructure  maintenance 
and  construction  Half  of  the  fuels  tax  increase 
passed  last  year,  goes  to  deficit  reduction.  In 
addition,  the  unobligated  moneys  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund  are  being  used  to  mask  deficit 
spending  turttier 

Mr  Speaker,  my  plea  today  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  is  to  )Oin  me  m  taking  the  tx)ld 
stef)s  necessary  to  pass  an  automatic  CB  and 
to  immediately  release  ihe  highway  trust 
funds,  without  matching  requirentents,  so  that 
our  national  economy  can  once  again  be  start- 
ed on  the  path  of  growth 
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IN  MEMORIAM  OF  JAWAD  F 
GEORGK 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CAUFXJRNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdaij.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  DYMALLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  by  cardiac  ar- 
rest of  Jawad  F.  George  on  Wednesday  No- 
vember 21,  1990  As  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  aware,  Mr  George  was  a  longtime 
activist  in  Arab-American  affairs  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  ttTe  National  Association  of  Arab 
Americans  and  tiad  directed  it  since  1989 

Jawad  George  was  a  freguent  visitor  to 
Ca^Jifol  Hill,  where  he  lobbied  tirelessly  for  a 
balanced  US  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  sought  to  further  understanding  be- 
tween Americans  and  the  people  of  the  Arab 
world,  t>elieving  such  understanding  was  es- 
sential to  solving  the  myriad  problems  of  the 
region  His  dnve.  determination,  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  causes  of  peace  and  )ustice  were 
unique  and  will  be  sorely  missed 

By  profession.  Jawad  George  was  a  lawyer 
and  had  been  president  of  his  own  law  firm, 
Jawad  F  George  &  Associates  He  also 
served  with  the  law  firm  of  Arnold  and  Porter 
from  1976  to  1979  However,  his  true  interest 
was  in  Arat>American  affairs  He  founded  and 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Palestine  Con- 
gress of  North  America.  He  also  served  as 
president  ol  the  American  Federation  ol 
Ramallah,  Palestine,  a  Christian  town  m  what 
IS  now  the  West  Bank  from  which  his  grand- 
parents emigrated  to  the  United  States  From 
1984  to  1989.  Jawad  served  in  the  Palestine 
National  Council — the  Palestinian's  parliament 
in  exile. 

Jawad  was  a  native  of  Plainfield,  NJ  and 
moved  to  Washington  to  attend  Georgetown 
University,  from  which  he  received  bachelor's 
and  master's  degrees  in  foreign  service.  He 
received  a  law  degree  from  the  Antioch 
School  of  Law. 

While  a  student,  he  worked  for  then-Chief 
Justice  Warren  E  Burger  and  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  KENNEDY. 

In  addition.  Jawad  served  as  spiecial  coun- 
sel to  the  chairman  of  the  Nava|0  Tribal  Coun- 
cil in  Window  Rock.  A2.  in  1981,  helping  the 
Nava)0  nation  develop  a  justice  department. 

Jawad  will  tie  deepily  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  AMERICAN 

.lOl'RNALIST  RETIRES 

HO,N.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIFID 

OK  M1CHIGA-. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 30,  1990.  my  fnend,  Phil  Slomovitz. 
retired 

I  know  many  people  wtio  have  retired,  but 
few  if  any  have  had  such  a  long  and  unusual 
career  When  tie  retired  at  94.  he  certainly 
must  hiave  t)een  the  most  senior  working  jour- 
nalist in  America 

His  life  has  spanned  the  20th  century, 
through  two  world  wars,  a  cdd  war,  revo)i>- 
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tions,  a  depression  and  many  recessions,  and 
rrxjst  importantly,  the  t>nh  ot  ttie  State  of  Is- 
rael 

Virtually  all  ol  Phil  Slomovitz's  )oumalistic 
career  has  tieen  spent  with  America's  Jewish 
press,  beginning  m  the  early  192Q's  with  De- 
troit's Jewish  Chronicle,  and  concluding  in 
1990  with  the  Detroit  Jewish  News 

Phil  immigrated  to  America  from  Russia  in 
1910,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  have  lived 
half  tfie  productive  life  he  has  if  he  had  stayed 
in  Russia 

America  gave  Phil  the  freedom  to  develop 
his  talents  and  express  his  convictions  In  re- 
turn, Phil  gave  America  and  Americas  Jewish 
community  70  years  of  journalism  that  was 
characterized  by  scholarship,  uncommon  good 
sense,  and  conviction 

Phil  IS  an  extraordinary  American,  and  his 
columns  will  truly  be  missed 

Mr.  Speaker,  id  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  Phil  Slomovitzs  last  'Purely  Com- 
mentary" column  and  an  excellent  retrosf)ec- 
tive  of  his  long  and  productive  career. 

IFrom  the  Detroit  Jewish  News.  Nov  30. 
1990] 
My  EiGHTi  Years  As  An  American 
(By  Philip  Slomovltii 
lOn  this  very  Important  day  of  my  life  1  keep 
proclaiming  my   pride  In   being  an   Amer- 
ican and  in  my  loyalties  as  Jew  and  Zion- 
ist. My  "Purely  Commentary"  column  of 
November    1960    referred    to    having    been 
"Fifty  Years  An  American"  at  that  time 
The  November  1980  "Purely  Commentary" 
was  devoted  to  70  years  as  an  American. 
That  column  appeared  as  a  special  essay  in 
my  second  book.  Purely  Commentary,  pub- 
lished in  1981    I  am  now  reproducing  it  here 
verbatim  with  the  50th  and  70th  anniver- 
sary factji,  with  a  single  change,  substitut- 
ing for  the  70th  the  present  80th( 
Eighty  years  filled  with  the  privilege  of 
t>eing  an  American  must  justify  the  selfish- 
ness of  pronouncing  It  to  family,  friends,  the 
nation. 

Only  once  liefore.  under  the  slogan  of 
"Fifty  Years  an  American.  "  did  this  com- 
mentator, who  often  was  listed  as  a  perpetu- 
ator  of  personal  Journalism,  resort  to  the 
conceit  of  ttoastlng  atxiut  his  Americanism 
that  has  always  been  rooted  in  the  Jewish 
codes 

Twenty  years  later,  to  mark  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  arrival  date  In  this  sacred  land, 
November  29.  1910.  the  credo  of  the  com- 
mentator's Americanism  beckons  repetition. 
With  hopes  for  Its  gracious  acceptance  here 
It  Is  from  "Purely  Commentary."  November 
25,  1960.  In  its  present  current  application. 

On  Thanksgiving,  when  we  have  so  much 
to  tie  grateful  for.  when  Americans  rejoice  in 
the  blessings  and  the  bounties  that  have 
been  allotted  to  them,  this  commentator 
will  surely  be  granted  the  privilege  of  a  per- 
sonal word  on  a  glorious  occasion. 

This  column  has  often  taken  note  of  his- 
toric events,  of  anniversaries  of  friends  and 
community  leaders  Your  commentator  has 
shown  appreciation  for  occurrences  In  com- 
munities and  in  the  lives  of  fellow-citizens. 

Now,  the  time  has  come  for  a  personal  ref- 
erence— because  the  event  is  so  vital  and  so 
deeply  soul-stirring 

November  29  will  mark  your  commenta- 
tor's 50th  anniversary  as  an  American  Many 
anniversaries  are  personal  in  nature  to  him, 
such  an  event,  that  of  reaching  the  age  of  50 
years  as  an  American,  calls  for  thanksgiving, 
for  a  bit  of  reminiscing,  for  additional  soul 
and  heart-searching 
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Fifty  years  as  an  .American  meant  50  years 
of  freedom  — freedom  to  speak  the  mind  and 
U.I  express  views  without  hindrance.  50  years 
of  service  to  causes  that  fit  into  the  .Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  therefore  help  in  the  up- 
lifting of  the  less  fortunate;  50  years  that 
were  not  without  their  battles  and  debates  - 
but  they  were  disputes  and  arguments  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  echo  what  the  striver  for 
justice  acquired  as  iiart  of  his  Immersion 
into  Americanism, 

The  last  50  years  revolutionized  the  world. 
They  were  politically  stirring.  The  half  cen- 
tury t)egan  with  challenges  unparalleled  in 
history  They  changed  the  fabric  of  Ameri- 
ca's acts  and  thoughts.  They  transformed 
our  land  into  a  new  mold. 

Two  world  wars  claimed  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  Americans.  Smaller  con- 
flicts and  some  calamities  also  were  costly 
in  human  lives. 

While  the  world  was  tielng  remolded,  the 
Jewish  people  underwent  even  graver 
changes.  Our  kinsmen  were  threatened  with 
extinction.  We  lost  a  third  of  Jewry  in  the 
course  of  the  victimization  of  mankind  by 
the  most  devilish  minds  that  ever  inflicted 
themselves  upon  us 

As  Americans,  we  were  part  of  a  genera- 
tion that  revolted  against  bestialities.  As 
Jews,  we  had  the  obligation  of  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  afflicted.  As  American  Jews,  we 
were  destined  by  history  to  be  the  rescuers 
of  the  oppressed. 

But  while  we  were  rescuing,  we.  too,  were 
the  targets  of  bigots.  We  were  charged  with 
the  task  of  saving  lives,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  of  repudiating  bigots.  In  this  country 
we  were  free  to  speak  our  minds  against  in- 
tolerance, to  battle  the  anti-Semites,  to  de- 
mand justice  wherever  and  whenever  it  was 
due. 

In  that  battle,  we  soon  learned  the  great- 
ness of  America.  We  were  not  alone  in  the 
fight.  We  soon  learned  that  there  is  such  a 
genuine  principle  as  fair  play  in  the  great 
land  of  our  adoption.  We  are  grateful  for  that 
Idea.  It  has  helped  to  sustain  us  in  our  .Amer- 
icanism, and  It  has  given  us  pride  in  our  loy- 
alties to  this  great  land  and  its  deep-rooted 
principles. 

There  was  much  more  to  our  pride.  When 
you  fight  the  anti-Semite,  you  seek  to  elimi- 
nate the  negative  aspects  of  American  life.  It 
is  when  one  searches  for  the  positive,  when 
one  aims  to  do  the  creative  things  in  life, 
that  one  is  faced  with  the  true  test  of  Amer- 
ican greatness.  Your  commentator  has  found 
the  genius  of  America  in  the  freedom  to  act 
in' behalf  of  his  fellow  Jews  through  the  Zi- 
onist ideal. 

America  spells  freedom,  but  it  does  not 
qualify  it  by  saying  that  it  is  to  be  freedom 
only  for  Americans.  It  is  an  established  and 
sacred  American  principle  that  one  who  has 
his  freedoms  must  not  deprive  others  of  their 
freedoms  More  than  that,  he  who  has  his 
freedoms  must  aid  others  to  acquire  similar 
just  rights. 

During  the  five  decades  of  his  American- 
ism. l>efore  acquiring  citizenship  and  during 
the  many  years  of  his  enfranchisement,  your 
commentator  labored  for  the  Zionist  idea 
No  one  hindered  him  the  best  Americans  as- 
sisted In  the  great  aspirations.  Presidents, 
Cabinet  members.  Supreme  Court  justices, 
governors  of  states,  and  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  often  gave  him  their 
blessings  It  was  the  greatness  of  America 
that  its  leaders  always  gave  us  comfort  in 
our  work  The  handful  of  Jews  who  were 
frightened,  who.  in  their  panic,  could  not  as- 
sist in  the  greatest  humanitarian  effort  in 
history,  did  not  matter.  They  were  unworthy 
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of  concern.  They  do  not  count  now.  although 
they  still  seek  to  obstruct  justice  But  there 
are  so  few  of  them  that  they  are  insignifi- 
cant. 

But  even  the  few  couid  have  been  helpful  in 
rescuing  many  more  people  than  we  have 
succeeded  in  sa\'ing  since  our  great  Zionist 
idea  became  a  reality  Nevertheless,  we  are 
grateful— for  the  millions  of  our  kinsmen 
who  recognized  the  imimensity  of  the  task 
and  assisted  in  it.  for  the  many  millions  of 
Christian  Americans  who.  by  their  actions 
and  by  their  encouragement,  upheld  the 
American  principles  of  justice  and  the  right 
of  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  all 
mankind,  and  give  us  cause  for  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving  on  this  sacred  day. 

There  is  another  cause  for  rejoicing.  Dur- 
ing his  50  years  as  an  American,  this  writer 
had  the  right  to  adhere  to  the  faith  of  our  fa- 
thers— at  preparatory  high  school,  at  college, 
while  working  on  newspapers,  in  the  course 
of  travels— wherever  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
fluttered  for  us  as  a  symbol  of  our  citizen- 
ship. 

The  price  of  your  commentator's  Ameri- 
canism has  accompanied  him  abroad,  where 
he  was  able  to  hold  his  head  high  as  an 
American  Jew,  and  in  Israel,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  witnessed 
the  fulfillment  of  the  dream  of  an  .■\merican 
Jew  for  whom  Zionism  was  akin  to  Ameri- 
canism—because the  aspirations  of  both  are 
kindred  in  spirit — and  where  he  saw  the  real- 
ization of  the  ideal  that  all  men  have  a  right 
to  pursue  happiness  and  enjoy  freedom. 

Major  in  the  sense  of  elation,  next  to  the 
exultation  that  stems  from  good  family  rela- 
tionships, from  a  fine  wife  and  good  children 
(all,  incidentally,  native-tiorn  who  share  mu- 
tual joys  as  Americans,  as  Jews,  and  as  Zion- 
ists), is  the  privilege  this  writer  has  acquired 
as  a  working  newspaperman.  The  most  glori- 
ous post  in  journalism  is  that  of  the  re- 
porter. It  is  he,  as  the  gatherer  of  news,  who 
secures  the  facts  to  keep  the  people  informed 
on  what  is  happening.  The  working 
newsgatherer  is  often  vastly  more  important 
even  than  the  editor  and  the  copy  reader. 
Without  his  facts  there  would  be  no  provi- 
sions for  editing. 

And  in  the  role  of  a  working  newspaper- 
man, this  humble  writer  also  has  aligned 
himself  with  all  information  causes,  with 
education  and  fact-gathering,  and  with  a 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  learning.  One 
must  always  learn,  Mikol  me-lam-dai 
hiskalti--we  learn  from  all  who  have  some- 
thing to  impart  to  us.  And  to  learn  is  to  con- 
tinue an  unending  ambition  in  life.  To 
imspire  others  to  learn  is  to  assist  in  creat- 
ing a  well-informed  com.munity. 

Such  are  the  experiences  of  half  a  century. 
These  are  the  aspirations  of  a  life  that  has 
been  blessed  by  the  great  privilege  inherent 
in  an  Americanism  that  does  not  exclude 
equal  loyalty  to  Judaism. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  thoughts  that 
crop  up  in  the  rejoicing  over  my  American- 
ism. Your  commentator  was  blessed  during 
half  a  century  as  an  American  His  gratitude 
is  unbounded  This  is  a  great  day  m  his  life— 
to  be  50  years  an  American  That's  the  rea- 
son for  devoting  a  column  to  a  personal  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  for  such  a  blessing— 
to  be  an  American! 

(From  the  Detroit  Jewish  News.  Dec,  7.  1990] 
Ln  Retrospect-  Philip  Slomovitz  E.nds  .\  70- 
Ye.ir   Career   as   commentator.   Bit   he 
Will  Contlnue  as  a  Participant 

I  By  Alan  Hitsky  ,' 
Philip    Slomovitz   has    chosen    to    close    a 
chapter  in  his  seven-decade  career  as  an  ob- 
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server,  defender  and  initiator  of  projects  for 
the  Jewish  people  But  it  is  a  chapter,  not  a 
conclusion. 

At  the  young  age  of  94.  he  has  deemed  it 
time  to  step  back  from  the  weekly  stress  of 
compiling  a  column— his  beloved  Purely 
Commentary — which  has  been  a  fixture  on 
the  Detroit  Jewish  scene  since  the  early 
1920s.  His  life  and  career  have  mirrored  some 
of  the  most  tragic  and  some  of  the  most  awe- 
inspiring  moments  in  Jewish  history.  Yet  his 
legacy  to  the  Jewish  people  moves  far  tie- 
yond  that  of  a  mere  observer. 

Mr.  Slomovitz  would  be  the  first  to  object 
to  the  idea  that  he  is  "retiring."  While  he 
has  decided  to  step  back  from  writing,  he 
will  continue  to  come  into  The  Jeunsh  Sews 
office,  to  catalog  his  volum.inous  files  of  arti- 
cles about,  and  correspondence  wfith.  most  of 
the  Jewish  and  many  non-Jewish  luminaries 
of  the  20th  century  The  files,  and  his  Purely 
Commentary  colum.ns.  deal  with  presidents 
and  farmers,  saints  and  anti-Semites,  Jewish 
holidays  and  history,  and  most  of  all.  schol- 
arships. 

Think  of  the  span  of  time,  .^t  his  birth  in 
1896  in  czarist  Russia,  the  first  World  Zionist 
Congress  had  just  been  held  in  Vienna  with 
Theodor  Herzl  sowing  the  seeds  for  a  return 
to  the  Zionist  homeland.  The  ugly  Kishinev 
pogroms  would  not  occur  for  five  more  years 
and  in  1910,  when  Mr.  Slomovitz  came  to  Ba- 
yonne,  N.J.,  at  age  14,  World  War  I  was  still 
four  years  away. 

As  a  student  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, he  became  involved  in  campus  activities 
that  have  guided  him  the  rest  of  his  life:  Zi- 
onism and  journalism  He  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  .Wicftipan  Daily  and  president  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Menorah  .Association,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Campus  B'nal  B'rlth  HlUel 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 

After  graduation  from  U-M,  .Mr.  Slomovitz 
worked  as  a  reporter  at  the  Detroit  News  for 
several  years.  He  made  community  contacts 
that  would  shortly  t>e  invaluable  after  he 
was  named  editor  of  Detroit's  Jewish  Chron- 
icle. During  this  same  time  period,  he  also 
organized  Young  Judaea,  the  forerunner  of 
todays  Detroit  District  of  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America 

But  as  his  illustrious  career  was  just  tak- 
ing hold,  the  first  storm  cloud  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  the  first  in  a  series  of  major 
events  that  would  mark  each  decade  of  his 
Jewish  journalism  career 

Henry  Ford  had  transformed  Detroit  with 
his  automobile,  the  assemibiy  line  and  pub- 
lished promises  of  a  $5  a  day  salary  The 
promise  of  work  and  wealth  drew  thousands 
to  the  city  from  throughout  the  United 
States  and  "the  world  But  in  the  1920s  Mr 
Ford  also  tvegan  publishing  anti-Semitic  ar- 
ticles in  his  Dearborr.  Independent,  in  the 
1930s  a  photograph  of  Adolph  Hitler  hung 
prominently  in  his  office. 

Mr,  Slomovitz  reported  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity's attempts  to  change  Mr  Ford's  views 
and  the  public  battles  launched  by  Rabbi  Leo 
Franklin  of  Temple  Beth  e:  The  by-then 
veteran  editor  even  met  with  Fords  hench- 
man. Harry  Bennett,  who  tried  to  convince 
Mr.  Slomovitz  that  Ford  was  not  an  anti- 
Semite,  Mr  Bennett  claimed  Mr  Ford's  gift 
of  $5,000  to  notorious  anti-Semite  Elizabeth 
Drilling  was  not  an  important  issue 

The  Bennett  affair  resulted  in  one  of  the 
few  times  that  Mr  Slomovitz  pulled  his 
punches.  He  wrote  a  scathing  editorial  expos- 
ing Mr  Bennett,  but  was  advised  by  attorney 
and  friend  Morris  Garvetl  not  to  publish  it. 
"They'll  call  you  a  liar  just  like  they  called 
Rabbi  Franklin  a  liar."  Mr.  Slomovitz  re- 
calls Mr.  Garvett  advising. 
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Mr.  Slomovlu  had  no  more  Buccess  with 
Detroit's  other  notorious  anti-Semite.  Fa- 
ther Charles  Coughlln  of  the  Shrine  of  the 
Little  Flower  In  Royal  Oak.  Father  Cougrhlln 
grained  a  national  following  aa  the  Radio 
Priest  during  the  Depression  years  and 
through  his  Social  Jushce  newspaper.  His 
calls  for  social  Justice  took  on  an  Increas- 
ingly strident  tone  as  he  followed  Hitler's 
line  In  blaming  Jews  for  ruining  the  world's 
economy. 

Mr.  Slomovltz  had  several  meetings  with 
Father  Coughlln.  bringing  along  prominent 
Jews.  Christians  and  written  material  In  a 
vain  effort  to  prove  that  Jews  were  as  antt- 
communlst  as  the  crusading  Royal  Oak  prel- 
ate. It  was  not  until  the  early  19408.  after 
several  years  of  world  war.  that  the  Vatican 
and  others  stepped  In  to  silence  the  Radio 
Priest. 

During  this  time.  Mr.  Slomovitx  pioneered 
numerous  other  efforts.  He  was  an  early  sup- 
porter of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  In 
New  York,  the  worldwide  news-gathering  or- 
ganization that  continues  to  serve  Jewish 
newspapers  throughout  the  world  He  was  a 
vice  president  of  JTA  from  1942-1965  and  re- 
mains a  board  member. 

He  also  was  a  behind-the-scenes  organizer 
of  the  American  Christian  Palestine  Com- 
mittee, a  group  of  leading  Christian  clergy 
who  worked  during  the  '208,  '308  and  '408  for 
the  establishment  of  Israel 

But  In  1941.  right  after  the  tragic  events  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  a  crisis  developed  for  Mr. 
Slomovltz  which  became  a  turning  point  In 
his  career.  The  owners  of  the  Chronicle 
wanted  to  move  family  members  into  the 
business,  and  after  20  years  as  editor,  his 
days  at  the  paper  were  numbered. 

Within  a  few  months,  the  groundwork  was 
laid  for  a  competing  paper.  The  Jewish  News, 
which  began  publication  in  March  1942.  With 
the  commitment  of  a  dozen  backers.  Includ- 
ing the  late  Fred  Butzel  and  two  associates 
who  remain  friends  of  Mr.  Slomovltz  to  this 
day— Leonard  Simons  and  Walter  Field— The 
Jewish  News  began.  It  Included  an  advisory 
committee  of  250  community  leaders. 

Despite  community  support.  The  Jewish 
News  was  a  family  business.  Mr  Slomovltz' 
wife.  Anna,  was  an  unpaid  worker,  boosting 
circulation  and  classified  advertising.  Carml 
Slomovltz.  at  the  age  of  10.  became  the  office 
expert  on  the  Addressograph  machine  which 
printed  the  mailing  labels  for  the  weekly 
paper  After  graduation  from  college,  and 
army  service  during  the  Korean  War.  Carml 
became  The  Jewish  News  business  manager 

The  sad  facts  of  the  Holocaust  were  hidden 
from,  and  discounted  by,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Roosevelt  administration  during 
these  years.  As  the  truth  became  known,  ar- 
ticles In  The  Jewish  News  Illuminated  the 
tragic  proportions  of  the  Holocaust.  On  April 
7,  1942.  just  weeks  after  the  paper  began.  It 
published  the  following  JTA  report: 

HUNDREDS  OF  DfTCH  JEWS  DIE  IN  NAZI  FORCED 

LABOR  MINES 
SLOVAK  JEW8  LOSE  CITIZENSHIP:  JEWS  TOLD  TO 
MARK    DOORS    WITH    YELLOW    STARS;    BARRED 
FROM  RECEIVING  RATIONS. 

London  (JTA>^-The  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment In  Elxile  announced  this  week  that  1.200 
Dutch  Jews,  sent  by  the  Germans  to  enforced 
labor  In  the  salt  and  sulphur  mines  at 
Mauthausen,  have  died  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  deliberately  sent  them  without 
protection  Into  the  "poisonous  vapors." 

"The  protests  of  the  civilized  world,  when 
informed  by  the  Netherlands  Government 
were  unavailing.  "  the  announcement,  made 
on  Radio  Orange,  said. 
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rhe  statement  recalled  the  arrest  of  800 
Jews  in  Amsterdam  In  February.  1941,  In  a 
round-up  on  the  streets,  and  the  seizure  of 
400  In  other  Netherlands  towns  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  added:  "Terrible  rumors  about 
their  fate  have  been  going  around  ever  since. 
It  has  now  been  established  that  none  Is 
alive." 

ALL  SLOVAK  JEWS  WILL  LOSE  cmZENSHIP 

STOCKHOLM  (JTA)— Three  thousand  Jews. 
Including  many  women,  have  been  rounded 
up  in  the  town  of  Sarrlssko.  In  the  Zemplin 
district  of  Slovakia,  and  sent  to  forced  labor 
camps,  it  was  reported  here  this  week. 
Hllnka  Guards,  the  Slovakian  storm-troop- 
ers, co-operated  with  the  Slovak  police  In 
apprehending  the  Jews,  the  reporw  disclose 
In  Bratislava,  the  Slovak  capital,  deporta- 
tion of  Jews  to  concentration  camps  and 
"ghetto  towns"  In  the  Interior  continues,  the 
reports  state  Speaking  at  a  press  conference 
In  Bratislava.  Sano  Mach.  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, declared  that  the  Jews  will  be  de- 
ported from  the  country  "in  the  same  way  as 
they  came,  with  bags  and  packages  In  their 
hands  and  their  return  to  Slovakia  will  be 
prevented."  Another  Slovak  spokesman  said 
"Mlchaelovce  have  now  regained  their  Slo- 
vak character."  Slovak  authorities  also  re- 
vealed that  all  Jews  will  shortly  be  deprived 
of  their  citizenship. 

TOLD  TO  MARK  DOORS  WITH  YELLOW  STARS 
Zurich  (JTA>— a  number  of  Rabbis  and 
Jewish  leaders  were  arrested  this  week  In 
Slovakia  for  alleged  "anti-State  activities" 
and  on  the  charge  of  "spreading  alarming  re- 
ports." according  to  a  report  by  the  Slovak 
News  Agency  reaching  here. 

A  decree  Issued  In  Slovakia  this  week 
under  the  signature  of  Sano  Mach.  the  Min- 
ister of  Interior,  orders  all  Jews  to  mark 
their  doors  with  a  yellow  Mogen  David.  This 
was  orderd  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
Nazi-controlled  Slovak  police  and  secret 
service  men  to  distinguish  between  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  homes  when  carrying  out 
night  raids  on  Jews. 

It  was  after  this  period  that  Sol  King  and 
others  with  University  of  Michigan  connec- 
tions began  circulating  the  facts  about 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  The  young  Swedish  grad- 
uate of  U-M  had  disappeared  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  early  1945  after  he  was  credited 
with  saving  20.000-100.000  Hungarian  Jews 
from  the  Nazi  extermination  As  a  Swedish 
attache.  Mr  Wallenberg  printed  and  distrib- 
uted false  documents,  rented  apartment 
buildings  and  bullied  Nazis  SS  troops  and  the 
fascist  Hungarian  Arrow  Cross  Into  releasing 
Jewish  civilians  into  his  control 

For  40  years  Mr.  Slomovltz  repeated  the 
story  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  in  the  pages  of 
The  Jewish  News  The  Soviet  government 
admitted  that  Red  Army  troope  had  arrested 
Mr.  Wallenberg,  and  claimed  after  a  1947  in- 
vestigation that  he  had  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack in  a  prison  camp. 

But  after  years  of  silence  on  the  issue,  the 
Soviets  are  taking  another  look  at  the  case, 
mindful  of  reports  of  sightings  of  Mr. 
Wallenberg  in  the  Soviet  gulag  and  spurred 
by  efforts  like  Mr  Slomovltz's  and  the 
Wallenberg  family  in  Sweden  to  keep  the 
issue  before  the  public. 

With  the  disaster  that  befell  world  Jewry 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  came  renewed  op- 
portunity In  1945,  efforts  were  made  to  form 
a  world  organization  to  prevent  war  Mr 
Slomovltz  became  an  accredited  correspond- 
ent with  the  fledgling  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization, making  monthly  trips  to  New  York 
to  cover  the  effort  for  peace — and  to  lobby 
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for  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  who  had  suffered 
so  heinously  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  Germany. 
He  became  a  close  associate  of  Michigan 
Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg  in  the  effort  to  raise 
support  on  Capital  Hill  for  a  Jewish  state.  In 
that  capacity,  he  became  a  liaison  between 
Sen.  'Vandenberg,  Chaim  Wiezmann  and  Abba 
Hillel  Silver  of  the  World  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion. 

There  was  the  euphoria  after  the  U.N  vote 
in  1947  creating  Israel  and  Jordan  out  of  Pal- 
estine And  there  was  the  concern  as  the 
Arabs  massed  their  armies  and  attacked  the 
new  Jewish  homeland.  Defense  of  the  new 
State  of  Israel  Included  Purely  Commentary 
in  The  Jewish  News  and  support  of  active  ef- 
forts to  gather  materials  in  the  Detroit  area 
for  the  new  state. 

On  May  14,  1948,  Purely  Commentary  stat- 
ed in  part: 

This  is  Liberation  Week  in  Palestine.  On 
Sunday  the  Jewish  community  will  take 
over  control  of  the  country  A  de  facto  Jew- 
ish government  already  exists.  A  Jewish  re- 
public is  functioning  Barring  obstacles  from 
the  British  and  the  massing  of  Arab  troope 
on  isolated  colonies,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  Is  the  end  of  Jewish  statelessness. 

With  liberation  will  come  many  trials  and 
tribulations  There  will  be  difficulties  in  Pal- 
estine, since  Internal  conflicts  are  not  al- 
ways avoidable.  There  will  be  the  problems 
of  financing  government  projects.  The  post- 
al, telegraph  and  telephone  systems  will 
have  to  be  reconstructed.  We  are  confident 
that  the  Yishuv  will  know  how  to  face  the  is- 
sues. Would  that  Jews  outside  Palestine 
could  face  problems  as  bravely. 

Thus— the  Jews  In  the  Diaspora  will  be 
faced  with  Issues  which  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet.  There  already  have  been  Incidents 
of  a  rather  unpleasant  nature  in  this  coun- 
try. Anti-Semites  are  resorting  to  the  taunt- 
ing cries  of  "go  to  Palestine"  in  attacking 
our  people.  A  Jewish  woman  was  accosted  by 
a  non-Jewess  at  a  fruit  counter  in  a  local 
store  with  the  shout.  "Why  don't  you  go  to 
Tel  Aviv?  "  She  received  the  proper  reply: 
■You  belong  with  the  Nazis  at  the  bar  of  Jus- 
tice in  Berlin." 

As  we  prepare  to  greet  the  Yishuv  on  its 
statehood  we  also  must  be  prepared  to  face 
all  Issues  in  this  country.  The  present 
adminslration  has  played  a  shabby  trick  on 
Justice  and  fair  play  with  its  attempt  to 
make  an  about-face  In  the  Palestine  matter. 
The  defeat  of  the  abortive  trusteeship  plan 
may  be  held  againbt  us.  but  we  should  be 
ready  to  indicate  that  we  have  saved  the 
good  name  of  America  by  effecting  a  defeat 
for  injustice. 

When  we  demonstrate  on  Sunday,  in  cele- 
bration of  Liberation  Day.  let  us  resolve  that 
we  shall  continue  to  fight  for  Justice  and  de- 
cency—thus upholding  the  highest  principles 
of  Americanism.  And  let  us  all  turn  out  en 
masse  for  the  demonstration.  No  one  should 
be  missing  from  Detroit's  gathering  in  honor 
of  the  Jewish  State  •  *  * 

And  few  were.  Some  22.000  persons  at- 
tended the  celebration  at  Detroit's  Central 
High  School 

The  creation  and  sustenance  of  the  State 
of  Israel  has  been  the  common  thread  of 
Purely  Commentary,  and  the  world  Jewish 
community,  for  all  these  years.  But  other 
events  also  punctuated  the  decades  that  fol- 
lowed Israel's  creation  in  1947  and  declara- 
tion of  independence  In  1948 

In  an  effort  to  upgrade  the  profession  of 
Jewish  journalism,  Mr.  Slomovltz  had  been 
involved  with  JTA  since  the  1920s  To  further 
that  effort,  in  1957  he  helped  organize  the 
World  Federation  of  World  Jewish  Journal- 
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Ists  In  Stockholm  Contacts  made  at  these 
meetings  and  in  earlier  trips  to  Israel  led  to 
numerous  reports  by  internalional  Jewish 
correspondents  appearing  in  The  Jewish 
News 

Four  years  later.  Mr.  Slomovltz  spent 
weeks  in  Israel  covering  the  trial  of  Nazi  war 
criminal  Adolph  Elchmann.  the  director  of 
Hitler's  "Final  Solution"  against  the  Jews  of 
Europe. 

But  It  is  not  as  a  reporter  or  commentator 
alone  that  Mr,  Slomovltz  has  made  his  mark 
He  has  been  a  communily  activist  for  both 
Zionist  and  non-Zionist  causes.  He  and  .^nna 
helped  found  JARC  to  help  their  son  Gabriel 
and  other  retarded  persons  in  the  Detroit 
.Jewish  community  He  has*  lent  his  name  to 
local  efforts  on  behalf  of  Technion  and  Bar- 
Ilan  University,  resulting  in  endowed  chairs 
at  both  Israeli  universities.  And  he  has  been 
honored  with  the  Butzel  Award  by  the  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Federation  and  the  Brandeis 
Award  by  the  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  list  of  awards,  of  associations,  of 
working  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple are  endless.  Perhaps  these  remarks  by 
current  associates  can  summarize  the  efforts 
of  The  Jewish  News  editor  emeritus  to  this 
point  in  his  career: 

""I  was  fortunate  to  meet  and  be  befriended 
by  Phil  almost  20  years  ago  on  a  trip  to  Is- 
rael." said  Jewish  News  publisher  Charles 
Buerger.  "I  have  been  reading  and  enjoying 
his  Insightful  columns  ever  since. 

"In  working  with  him  for  the  past  six 
years.  I  am  continually  amazed  by  his 
knowledge  and  his  involvement  and  the 
great  pride  he  has  for  his  Jewish  community. 
Phil  is  the  quintessential  gentleman  and 
scholar.  " 

Jewish  News  Editor  Gary  Rosenblatt  said. 
"Mr  Slomovltz  is  a  role  model  for  every 
Jewish  Journalist:  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  informing  and  helping  his  beloved 
community  through  the  written  word. 

"I  am  proud  to  know  him  and  work  with 
him.  for  he  is  a  man  of  warmth  and  integ- 
rity." 


IRAQI  AGGRESSION  TAX  OF  19!XJ 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF:NT.\TR'ES 

Thursday.  January  3.  !99l 

Mr.  LEVINE  ot  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  offer  a  tax  that  I  believe  all 
Americans,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
will  strongly  support. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  an  Iraqi  aggression 
tax  whicfi  would  levy  a  100-percent  withhold- 
ing tax  on  interest  income  earned  on  frozen 
Iraqi  Government  assets  in  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  320.000  American  troops 
are  prepanng  to  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  to 
oppose  Iraqi  aggression,  and  when  millions  ot 
Anr>ericans  face  the  prospect  of  increased 
taxes.  Saddam  Hussein  doesn't  deserve  any 
United  States  tax  breaks 

This  tax  will  help  correct  a  serious  anomaly 
in  the  Tax  Code  that  allows  Iraq  to  continue 
earning  interest  on  its  frozen  assets  wrhile  they 
conhnue  to  violate  international  law  in  tfieir  at- 
tempt to  annex  Kuwait. 

It  IS  ludicrous  that  while  the  United  States  is 
finarxang  an  international  effort  to  deter  Iraqi 
aggression.  Saddam  Hussein  is  earning  free 
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interest  on  Iraqi  accounts  in  the  United  States. 
Amencans  don't  get  such  a  good  deal;  why 
should  Saddam? 

The  withholding  tax  would  affect  all  income 
of  the  Government  of  Iraq  denved  from  invest- 
ments or  from  deposits  in  banks  in  the  United 
States.  In  partrcular,  the  measure  would  be 
levied  on  all  interest  accrued  from  August  2. 
the  day  of  the  invasion,  until  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  or  the  President  negotiates  an  ap- 
[xopriate  settlement. 

The  bill  will  be  written  to  make  sure  after  the 
cnsis  IS  over  that  Iraq  cannot  file  a  tax  return 
and  get  a  refund  for  these  specific  tewes.  And. 
of  course,  the  law  would  be  repealed  imme- 
diately upon  Iraqi  wittxjrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Although  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment IS  not  currently  releasing  figures  on  the 
amount  of  Iraqi  Government  assets  in  the 
United  States,  unofficial  estimates  put  the  fig- 
ure at  a  minimum  of  S300  to  S400  million.  Ex- 
perts estimate  that  we  would  raise  S2.5  to  S3 
million  a  month  minimum  from  the  tax, 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  would  agree  that 
this  generous  tax  break  to  Saddam  is  deeply 
embarrassing  in  light  of  the  fact  that  American 
taxpayers  are  spending  millions  a  day  to  keep 
Saddam  in  check,  while  Iraq  is  receiving  tree 
interest  paid  by  United  States  banks, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and  pass 
this  measure  quickly. 


A  REPORT  ON  TODAY'S  WHITE 
HOUSE  MEETING  WITH  PRESI- 
DENT BUSH 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPR\RDT 

OF  MISSOIKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  few  observations 
about  the  meeting  we  had  today  with  the 
President  regarding  the  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

The  President  announced  that  Secretary  ot 
State  James  Baker  will  be  pursuing  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  this  crisis  including,  we  hope, 
a  meeting  with  Iraq's  foreign  minister.  There 
was  bipartisan  support  among  the  congres- 
sional leadership  for  the  President  attempting 
to  exhaust  every  diplomatic  opportunity  for 
solving  this  cnsis  peacefully 

In  my  discussions  with  the  President  con- 
cerning the  gulf  crisis,  I  stressed  once  again 
the  unswerving  congressional  support  for  the 
goals  of  our  policy.  We  must  deter  aggression, 
maintain  an  effective  international  coalition 
that  fairly  shares  the  human  and  financial  cost 
of  our  policy,  and  remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait, 
while  supporting  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  defending  the  national  interest  so  far 
from  home.  I  emphasized  to  the  President,  as 
did  my  colleagues,  that  congressional  support 
for  enforcing  the  U.N.  sanctions  is  nonpartisan 
and  universal. 

We  have  been  hearing  from  the  Amencan 
people,  and  they  share  my  belief  that  this  cn- 
sis can  be  solved  diplomatically,  and  by  pursu- 
ing a  polrcy  of  patient  strength:  Permitting  tlie 
economic  sanctions  to  strangle  Iraq's  econ- 
omy and  warmaking  atxlity  until  Saddam  Hus- 
sein removes  his  soldiers  from  Kuwait,  as  he 
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must  under  international  law  If  we  are  gang 
to  risk  the  lives  of  Amencan  military  personnel. 
we  must  be  atiie  to  assure  their  families  that 
all  peaceful  means  of  resolving  tftis  cnsis  have 
t>een  exhausted. 

Our  leadership  told  the  President  thai  if  he 
decKles  that  military  force  must  t>e  used  to 
achieve  our  objectives,  he  must  obtain  a  con- 
gressional authonzation  tiefore  committing  our 
troops  to  war.  Nothing  could  be  more  unwise 
than  to  bypass  the  representatives  of  the 
Amencan  people  in  making  such  a  momeri- 
tous  decision 

To  launch  an  offensive  military  action 
against  Iraq  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
would  provoke  a  constitutional  crisis  and  lead 
our  Nation  into  an  armed  conflict  divided  As 
the  administration  urged  in  court,  and  as  Gen- 
eral Scowcroft  has  testified,  our  only  proce- 
dural recourse  would  tie  to  invoke  our  powers 
of  the  purse.  No  one  should  want  this  issue  to 
come  down  to  that.  Tne  administration  can 
avoid  such  a  divisive  course  by  cornpiymg  with 
the  Constitution  and  uniting  the  Nation  behind 
the  results  we  all  want  to  achieve 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  al- 
ways support  American  troops  in  harm's  way. 
The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  deeply  committed  to  resolving  this 
crisis,  reversing  the  immorality  of  Iraq's  occu- 
pation, restoring  stability  to  the  gulf,  and  reviv- 
ing the  principle  of  collective  security  and  true 
burdensharing  to  international  affairs  We  are 
hopeful  that  Secretary  Baker's  trip  is  success- 
ful. When  he  returns  and  reports  to  us  on  the 
results  of  his  mission.  Congress  is  determined 
to  play  Its  rightful  role  under  the  Constitution 
and  Its  responsible  role  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people. 


THE  EMPLOYEE  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  FRA.NK  J.  GIARINI 

OF  NEW  JER.SEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Thursday,  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  GUARINI  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Employee  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991,  This  legislation  seeks  to 
make  permanent  section  127  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  excludes  employer-pro- 
vided educational  assistance  from  gross  in- 
come. In  the  last  Congress  this  legislation  had 
267  cosfXinsors. 

Section  127  was  first  enacted  in  1978. 
Since  then  Congress  has  exterxled  the  pro- 
gram five  times,  m  i984,  i986,  1988,  -geG. 
and,  most  recently.  1990,  This  on-agam,  ofl- 
again  approach  is  extremely  disruptive  to  the 
employees  receiving  educational  assistance, 
their  employers,  and  the  educational  institu- 
tions serving  these  individuals  Employees 
cannot  plan  their  educational  program,  em- 
ployers face  senous  administrative  ditficutties, 
educational  institutions  face  similar  uncertain- 
ties. It  IS  time  to  end  this  annual  ntuai  arxJ 
make  this  important  program  permanent 

Section  127  permits  employees  to  exclude 
up  to  S5.250  annually  in  tuition  reimburse- 
ments from  their  employer  If  it  were  not  for 
this  exclusion,  employees  would  fiave  to  p>ay 
taxes  on  any  educational  assistance  received. 
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This  would  be  a  substantial  disincentive,  espe- 
cially to  lower- income  workers  wishing  to  inrv- 
prove  themselves  by  ptjrsuing  educational  op- 
porlunrties  Indeed,  the  tax  liability  irKurred 
would  be  prohibitive  for  those  with  relatively 
rrKxJest  wages  (The  general  explanation  o( 
the  Revenue  Act  of  19;'8,  which  created  the 
section  1?/  program,  states  that  The  tax  law 
has  required  out  ol-pockel  tax  payments  for 
employer-provided  educational  assistance 
from  those  least  able  to  pay  ")  All  such  bar- 
ners  to  upward  nx)bility  need  to  be  reduced  or 
eliminated 

Since  1978,  over  seven  million  workers 
have  benefited  from  this  program  Last  year 
there  were  over  i  5  million  recipients  ol  edu- 
cational assistance.  This  program  particularly 
help>s  non-ilemizers  and  lower-income  workers 
wtKj  cannot  meet  the  "|Ob-relatedness"  re- 
quirement of  section  162  to  deduct  edu- 
cational expenses  By  removing  the  pb-relat- 
ed  requirement,  section  127  eliminates  the 
bias  in  the  Code  against  lesser  skilled  workers 
who  simply  cannot  meet  this  test.  Section  127 
also  achieves  substantial  simplification  by 
avoiding  confusing  case-by  case  irx^uines  into 
whether  or  not  a  particular  course  is  or  is  not 
"(ob-related  " 

Lower-income  workers  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  program  in  disproportionate  numt)ers. 
According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  lor  Training  and  Development 
("ASTD"),  71  percent  of  those  receiving  enrv 
ployee  edticational  assistance  earn  less  than 
S30.000  annually  Nearly  99  percent  o(  all  sec- 
tion 127  recipients  earn  less  than  S50.000. 
Participation  in  the  program  declines  as  salary 
increases.  Employees  making  less  than 
Si 5,000  participate  at  twice  the  rale  as  those 
making  over  550,000. 

Over  half  the  tsenedcianes  of  employee  edu- 
cational assistance  take  business-related 
courses,  followed  in  descending  order  by  engi- 
neenng,  health  science/nursing,  education  and 
computer  scierx:e  The  claim  ttiat  section  127 
is  a  boon  to  law  students  arxj  the  like  is  noth- 
ing nnore  than  a  canard.  Those  attending  pro- 
fessional school  account  for  less  than  one- half 
ol  one  percent  of  all  section  127  tJeneficianes 
The  ASTD  study  found  ttiat  section  127  was 
"especially  significant  for  up)grading  employ- 
ees, creating  incentives  tor  upward  motility, 
and  providing  remediation  and  basic  skills 
training  ' 

Employee  educational  assistance  is  espe- 
cially critical  m  maintaining  the  competitive- 
ness ol  our  workforce  Indeed.  President  Rea- 
gan's Commission  on  Industrial  Competitive- 
ness recommended  that  section  127  be  made 
permanent  More  specifically,  the  American 
Electronics  Association  reports  that  the  United 
States  was  short  some  20.000  engineers  be- 
tween 1981-1985  To  counter  this  trerxJ.  over 
hialt  ot  all  US  electronics  firms  tiave  section 
127  programs  Similarly,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  reports  that  45  percent  of 
all  public  school  systems  provide  educational 
assistance  to  teachers 

As  recently  as  December  17.  1990.  Presi 
dent  Bush's  designee  tor  Secretary  ol  Edu- 
cation, lormer  Tennessee  Governor  Lamar  Al- 
exander, stated  that  one  ot  his  top  priorities 
will  be  improving  adult  education  Recalling 
wfiat  a  union  organi/er  lold  him  atx)ul  workers 
coming  to  a  new  General  Motors  plant  m  Ten- 
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nessee.  Governor  Alexander  said  their  first 
question  was,  'Where  can  I  go  back  to 
school''"  While  he  didnl  say  so,  what  the 
Governor  was  referring  to  was  programs  like 
section  127 

SirKe  1981,  student  assistance  has  tieen 
cut  back  dramatically,  with  more  than  S2  8  bt'- 
lion  lost  from  student  Social  Security  t^enefits, 
restrictions  on  grants  and  loans,  and  the  like 
Employer-provided  educational  assistance  re- 
mains as  vital  opportunity  lor  those  Americans 
wishing  to  retrain  and  further  educate  them- 
selves Unless  we  act,  this  program  will  expire 
on  December  31,  1991  Don't  let  this  happen. 
Support  the  permanent  authonzation  of  sec- 
tion 127 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  INEZ  KAISER 


HON.  JERRY  LFMTS 

OF  I.  Ai-.i  1 .,.:.. .\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  .?.  1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bnng  to  your  attention  the  fine 
arxl  dedicated  work  ol  Inez  Kaiser.  She  is  re- 
tiring from  her  position  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Redlands  Board  ol  Realtors  and  will  be 
celebrating  her  retirement  with  Iriends  and 
family  later  this  month. 

Inez  began  her  real  estate  career  in  1955 
with  the  Burbank  Board  of  Realtors.  Ten  years 
later,  she  and  her  family  moved  to  Yucaipa 
and  t)ecame  a  member  of  the  Yucaipa  Board 
of  Realtors  while  working  as  an  agent  (or  Mil- 
ler Realty.  She  was  promoted  to  the  position 
ol  office  manager  with  Miller  Realty  and  t)e- 
came  president  of  the  Board  of  Realtors  in 
1975.  Inez  left  Miller  Realty  in  1980  and  one 
year  later  became  the  executive  officer  for  the 
Redlarxls  Board  of  Realtors. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  join  me  arxl  my 
colleagues  in  recognizing  Inez  Kaiser  for  her 
successful  real  estate  career  I  would  like  to 
|oin  her  daughter  Sharon  and  many  dear 
Iriends  in  offering  Inez  the  very  tDest  as  she 
begins  a  new  and  wonderful  chapter  in  life. 


FREE  ENTKiU'RISE  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZFJ( 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  MRAZEK  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  Hauppauge  High  School  chapter 
of  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  ol  America 
for  its  participation  in  Free  Enterprise  Week 
from  January  13-19,  1991,  as  part  of  the  Phil- 
lips Free  Enterprise  protect. 

For  many  decades,  DECA  programs 
throughout  the  Nation  have  given  our  coun- 
try's yourig  people  excellent  opportunities  to 
learn  entrepreneurial  business  skills  DECA's 
hands  on  approach  to  learning,  in  which  stu- 
dents participate  m  actual  business  ventures 
in  their  communities,  has  given  many  of  Amer- 
ica's business  leaders  their  start  in  the  busi 
ness  world 

During  Free  Enterprise  Week.  ttie 
Hauppauge  High  School  chapter  of  DECA  will 
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conduct  many  informational  lorums.  including 
a  tree  enterprise  inlormation  assembly, 
speecties  by  local  entrepKeneurs.  presen- 
tations by  teenage  business  people,  and  a 
presentation  ol  certificates  of  appreciation  to 
local  business  people  wtx)  participate  in  DECA 
programs  throughout  ttie  year 

Mr  Speaker.  I  lake  great  pride  in  the  etiorts 
of  the  Hauppauge  High  Sctxxil  chapter  of 
DECA  Under  the  able  leadership  ol  projecl 
chairmen  Douglas  Munk.  Thomas  Scott,  artd 
Rotaert  Weinberg,  the  Hauppauge  High  School 
DECA  program  has  provided  many  ol  Long  Is- 
land's young  people  with  meaninglul  business 
exp)erience  ttiat  will  benelit  the  community  lor 
years  to  come  i  wish  everyone  associated 
with  the  Hauppauge  High  program  continued 
success. 
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THE  INTERSTATE  GREYHOUND 
RACING   ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  JIM  SLATTERV 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr.  SLATTERY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill,  the 
Interstate  Greyhound  Racing  Act  ot  1991, 
which  will  regulate  interstate  commerce  with 
respect  to  the  interstate  simulcasting  of  grey- 
hound racing.  Identical  legislation,  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  101st  Congress,  was  reported 
by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee last  year  lollowing  a  hearing  by  the  Com- 
merce, Consumer  Protection,  and  Compett- 
tiveness  Subcommittee. 

Thirteen  years  ago  a  similar  bill,  the  Inter- 
state Horseracing  Act  ot  1978,  was  considered 
by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
passed  by  a  voice  vote.  The  US.  Senate  also 
passed  the  Interstate  Horseracing  Act  ol  1978 
by  voice  vote  The  only  major  difference  be- 
tween my  bill  and  that  passed  m  i978  is  that 
today  we  are  extending  to  greyhound  owners 
the  same  p>rotections  given  the  horsemen  m 
1978 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill  does  not  require  any 
Federal  money  It  does  not  create  any  new 
agency  ol  Government  and  it  does  not  legalize 
off-track  tietting  The  States  legalize  off-track 
t)etting 

My  bill  does  provide  that  an  interstate  wager 
on  a  greyhound  race  taking  place  in  one  State 
may  not  be  placed  with  an  otl-track  betting  of- 
fice in  another  State  without  the  consent  ol  the 
lollowing  the  racetrack  where  the  race  is  to 
tie  run.  \he  racing  commission  ol  the  State 
where  the  race  is  to  be  run.  and  the  racing 
commission  of  the  State  where  the  off-track 
betting  office  is  located 

Consent  cannot  be  given  by  the  racetrack 
wt>ere  the  race  is  run  in  disregard  of  the  inter- 
ests of  tfie  greyhound  owners  My  tMll  requires 
the  racetrack  where  tf>e  race  is  to  tie  run  to 
have  a  written  agreennent  with  ttie  greytKiund 
owners'  group,  setting  lorlh  the  terms  and 
conditions  allowing  the  track  to  give  its  coo- 
sent  to  an  interstate  wager  with  an  off-track 
tDetting  system  in  anottier  State 

This  issue  was  succinctly  covered  dunng 
Senate  floor  consideration  of  tfie  Interstate 
Horseracing  Act  of   1978  by  the  then  senior 


Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Waller 
D  Huddleston.  wherein  he  stated: 

In  essence,  this  bill  reisrulates  the  accept- 
ance of  an  Interstate  off-track  w&ger  that  is 
placed  or  accepted  in  one  State  on  the  out- 
come of  a  horserace  taking  place  in  another 
State 

The  bill  prohibits  such  waKerlng  unless  all 
the  parties  Involved  In  racini?— the  track,  the 
horsemen,  the  off-track  betting  interests, 
and  the  racinK  commissions  of  the  States  in- 
volved—afrree,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
regarding  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
watering.  This  bill  will  prevent  an  off-track 
Ijetting  system  in  one  State  from  using  a 
race  in  another  State  without  the  permission 
of  the  parties  that  have  a  "proprietary"  in- 
terest In  that  race 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  reports 
that  greyhourxj  races  have  been  simulcast  to 
interstate  off-track  betting  locations  without  the 
consent  or  agreement  of  the  greyhound  own- 
ers These  owners  have  the  same  proprietary 
interest  as  the  horsemen,  and  my  bill  seeks  to 
protect  those  interests  to  the  same  extent  that 
horsemen  are  now  protected 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  this  legislation 

Few  of  us  are  aware  that  over  26  million 
people  visited  the  48  greyhound  racetracks  m 
the  United  States  in  1988  Even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  14  Stales  involved  was  the  tact  that 
greyhound  racing  contributed  over  S225  mil- 
lion to  Stale  and  county  governments.  This  fig- 
ure does  not  include  the  millions  of  dollars 
produced  througti  payroll  taxes  and  sales 
taxes  generated  at  the  track  as  well  as  at  local 
motels,  restaurants,  gasoline  stations,  and 
other  greyhound-related  businesses. 

Greyhound  racing  is  the  sixth  largest  spec- 
tator sport  in  America  and  it  is  growing  every 
day  My  own  State  ot  Kansas  has  t>een  the 
home  ol  the  National  Greyhound  Association 
lor  many  years,  but  it  was  not  until  this  year 
that  Kansas,  along  with  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
actually  t)egan  the  planning  and  construction 
of  10  new  greyhound  tracks  Interestingly 
enough,  a  greyhound  racetrack  that  generates 
a  handle  ol  more  than  S500.000  will  employ  a 
minimum  of  600  people  Greyhound  racing  is 
a  panmutual  spectator  sport  that  creates  em- 
ployment, produces  taxes,  and  provides  enter- 
tainment 

The  sole  registry  for  the  racing  greyhound 
on  ttie  North  American  Continent  is  the  Na- 
tional Greyhound  Association  [NGA].  The  NGA 
is  a  voluntary,  nonprofit  association  operated 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Kansas.  It  was 
organized  m  1906,  and  its  membership  today 
IS  in  excess  of  6,000  owners  and  breeders 
whose  greyhounds  compete  at  tracks  through- 
out the  continent.  The  NGA  maintains  records 
of  all  breedings,  litters  whelped,  individual  reg- 
istrations, transfers,  and  leases.  Their  ngid 
identification  system  has  played  an  integral 
role  in  maintaining  the  sport's  imp)ressive  rep- 
utation as  a  creditable,  mapr  spectator  sport. 
The  NGA  IS  an  associate  member  of  ttie 
WorW  Greyhound  Racing  Federation  and  a 
cfiarter  and  founding  member  of  ttie  World  Al- 
liance of  Greyhourxj  Registnes  and  ttie  Amer- 
ican Greyhound  Counal. 

The  greyfiound  fias  its  ongins  deep  rooted 
in  the  lands  tfiat  cradled  earliest  civilization. 
Murals  and  paintings  suggest  tfiat  the  grey- 
hound of  today  was  around  some  4,000  years 
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ago.  He  was  the  subject  of  art,  lore,  spxDrt,  and 
entertainment  In  ttie  ancient  civilizations  of 
Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and  later  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Cleopatra  cfiampioned 
greyhound  hunting  and  coursing — racing,  tiow- 
ever,  it  was  not  until  the  I700's  that  the  first 
formal  rules  of  greyhound  coursing  were  initi- 
ated by  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  The  support  of 
Cleopatra  and  Elizabeth  I  has  been  the  basis 
for  refemng  to  greyhound  racing  as  the  Sport 
ot  Queens, 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  PLAYS 
KEY  ROLE  IN  SPACE  MISSION 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NEIL  P.  ANDERSON 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  M.^SSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
honor  to  Mr.  Neil  P  Anderson,  who  retires 
today  from  his  position  as  program  manager 
for  base  installation  security  systems,  and  di- 
rector of  development  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Electronic  Systems  Division,  located  at 
Hanscom  AFB,  MA. 

Mr  Anderson  is  a  life-long  resident  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  received  a  degree  m  electrical 
engineering  from  Tufts  University  in  1956, 
After  graduating  Irom  college,  he  received  a 
commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps.  He  served  as  a  field  artillery 
and  communications  officer  until  receiving  an 
honorable  discharge  m  1959 

After  leaving  the  Marine  Corps,  Mr.  Ander- 
son joined  Sylvania  Electric  as  a  design  engi- 
neer, where  he  helped  develop  radar  and 
electronic  intelligence  equipment. 

Mr  Anderson  joined  ESD  in  1963  m  the 
planning  and  technology  division.  As  an  as- 
sistant to  the  deputy  director,  he  worked  on 
design  programs  lor  a  wide  variety  ol  elec- 
tronic systems,  including  command  and  con- 
trol, information  integration,  and  high  Ire- 
quency,  UHF  and  satellite  communications.  In 
1973,  Mr.  Anderson  took  over  as  program 
manager  for  the  Fixed  Based  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol Radar  Program.  His  work  there  led  to  the 
global  deployment  of  a  new  generation  of  air- 
port surveillance  radars,  precision  approach 
radars,  and  ground  control  systems  lor  the  Air 
Force  Communications  Command 

Mr.  Anderson  later  joined  the  Physical  Se- 
curity Center  of  Excellence,  and  has  served  as 
Its  director  of  development  since  1979.  As  di- 
rector, he  has  been  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning, development,  testing,  and  production  of 
electronic  physical  security  and  monitoring 
systems  which  protect  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  Defense  Department  facilities  The  cen- 
ter IS  also  involved  in  the  acquisition  and  de- 
ployment of  monitoring  equipment  used  in 
support  ol  the  INF  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

During  his  30  years  in  Government  service, 
Neil  Anderson  has  received  numerous  awards, 
including  1 1  for  superior  performance,  and  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  Certificate  of 
Merit.  In  recognition  of  his  long  service,  Neil's 
fnends  and  coworkers  will  tie  hosting  a  party 
in  his  honor.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  pin 
me  in  congratulating  Neil  Anderson  on  his  re- 
tirement, and  exterxJ  to  him  our  best  wishes  in 
his  future  endeavors. 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SLNSENBRENNIR,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  3.  1991 

Mr  SENSENBRENNER  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  trie  invaluable  con- 
tnbution  of  the  University  ot  Wisconsin  to  the 
success  ol  NASA's  recent  Astro-i  mission 
aboard  space  shuttle  Columbia  The  Wiscon- 
sin ultraviolet  photo-polanmeter  experiment 
[WUPPE],  developed  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Madision,  was  '  of  4  astronomy  in- 
struments comprising  the  Astro  Observatory 

The  objective  of  the  Astro-i  mission  was  to 
study  the  invisible  x  rays  and  uttraviolet  rays 
emitted  from  objects  m  space  Visible  light  is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum.  Thus,  a  more  complete  investigation 
and  understanding  ol  the  universe  depends 
upon  the  study  of  these  other  wavelengths 
which  do  no!  penetrate  the  Earth's  atnxis- 
phere. 

During  the  course  o'  the  9H3ay  Astro-"  mis- 
sion. NASA  experiericed  several  problems 
which  threatened  to  reduce  sigmficant'y  the 
amount  of  science  originally  planned  lor  the 
mission.  One  such  problem  involved  the  fail- 
ure of  the  keyboards  and  video  displays  on 
the  two  shuttle-based  computers  used  to  con- 
trol and  operate  the  Astro  Observatory  Con- 
sequently, the  shuttle  astronauts  could  neither 
enter  commands  in  the  computer  to  precisely 
point  the  telescopes,  nor  visualize  what  the 
telescopes  were  doing 

However,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  tireless 
work  of  scientists  on  the  ground,  expecially 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  instrument  team, 
much  of  the  planned  science  on  the  Astro-i 
mission  was  salvaged  With  the  onboard  com- 
puters dysfunctional.  NASA  improvised  by 
having  Dr.  Ken  Nordsieck.  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin professor  of  astronomy,  relay  com- 
mands to  ttie  shuttle  orbiter.  Dr  Nordsieck 
was  selected  by  NASA  to  be  the  alternate 
payload  specialist  lor  the  Astro-i  mission. 
Thus,  he  was  trained  to  operate  all  of  the  tele- 
scopes aboard  the  shuttle  Using  those  skills 
and  ground  based  computer  displays,  Dr. 
Nordsieck  essentially  guided  the  shuttle  crew 
as  they  pointed  the  Astro  instruments  with  a 
joystick. 

I  commend  the  University  ot  Wisconsin 
team  tor  its  oi 'Islanding  contnbution  to  the 
Astro-1  mission.  The  Wisconsin  team  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Code.  WUPPE's  prin- 
cifjal  investigator  Dr  Kenneth  Nordsieck  was 
the  coprincipal  investigator 


CAMPAIGN  FLN.ANCE  REFORM 


HON.  CLARENCE  L  MILLER 

OF  OHIC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  I  t)elieve 
one  of  the  most  cntcal  issues  for  the  i02d 
Congress  to  consider  is  campaign  finance  re- 
form. We  all  realize  tfie  importance  of  this 
issue,  as  we  just  returned  from  our  districts 
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after  parlcipatiny  in  ^ery  costty  campaigns 
For  the  good  of  this  coontrv  and  institution  we 
must  address  this  issue  m  a  nonpartisan  tasfv 
loa  We  must  stay  clear  of  proposals  that  are 
bent  on  helfxng  one  political  party  over  the 
other  We  must  strive  to  bring  down  the  costs 
of  elections  and  txinq  back  competitive  elec- 
tions that  allowed  txith  r^indtdates  to  compete 
on  a  more  level  ptayirxj  field  Congress  must 
consider  this  itxjisiation  m  the  full  Huuse. 
under  an  open  'nh-   kxI  open  debate 


MEDICAL  RESKAKi  H  CAN  BENEFIT 
FROM     ENHANCKI)     VA/DOD/MEDI- 

CAL  Srunnl     HiiM) 

HON.  CHFT  AWARDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REl'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  3.  1991 
Mr.  EDWARDS  o(  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
enhance  the  medical  research  alliance  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Veterans  Aflairs 
[VA],  the  Department  of  Defense  [DOD],  and 
the  Nation's  medical  schools. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  in  con)unction  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  make  grants— from  new 
funds— tor  the  establishment  of  medical  re- 
search centers  at  eligible  medical  schools. 
The  Federal  Government  would  pick  up  halt 
the  tab,  the  private  sector  woukj  pay  the  other 
half. 

The  House  approved  this  legislation  during 
the  second  session  of  the  101st  Congress,  but 


HXIFNSIONS  OF   RFMARKS 

the  Senate  failed  lo  act  i  t)»'lieve  it  is  imfx^ra- 
tive  that  this  measure  be  reintrodix;e<1  arxj  en- 
acted tor  tr>e  enrchment  ol  our  national  medi- 
cal research  etlod  and  the  resulting  im(.xove<l 
qualrty  ol  lite  lor  mankind 

vA  and  CX3D  have  entered  mto  rrviny  shar- 
ing agreements  involving  mwlical  personnel, 
equipment,  facilities  and,  to  a  limited  exteni. 
research  Further,  VA  en|Oys  ieaching,edu 
ca!K)ap.itient  care  affiliations  with  rrxxe  than 
'  ,)0  medical  schools  Ttie  measure  l  am  mtro- 
(lixing  today  would  take  this  collaborative  re- 
;,i!Kjnsrii(.)  a  crucial  step  further— into  a  united 
(juest  til'  solutions  to  illness  arKi  dlsablll^y 

Gratit  Lifiofity  would  be  given  to  schools 
without  established  research  centers  and  to 
research  involving  some  of  the  most  pressing 
medical  challenges  of  our  time,  including  Alz- 
heimer's, cancer  and  diabetes  The  results  of 
this  research  would  benefit  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  alike 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Sonny  Montgomery,  has 
indicated  that  this  bill  will  be  considered  early 
on  by  the  committee  since  the  same  measure, 
essentially,  has  already  received  ample  scru- 
tiny The  bill  IS  also  cosponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Paul  Hammerschmidt.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. It  makes  all  the  sense  in  the  world  for 
forces  with  a  comnwn  pursuit — particularly 
one  as  urgent  as  nnedicine — to  link  not  |ust  for 
cost  effectiveness  but  tor  the  common  good.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  again  support  this 
measure. 


January  3,  1991 

STATEMENT  REGARDING  THE 
iiK.\TH  OF  BILLY  Vl'KOVICH  III 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMA.N 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


January'  4.  1991 
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Mr  LEHMAN  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  on 
November  2b,  1990,  Billy  Vukovich  III  of  Fres- 
no died  while  taking  practice  laps  at  Mesa 
Mann  Raceway,  m  Bakersfield  Billy  was  the 
third  generation  of  Vukovchs  to  be  sucxessfui 
race  car  drivers  His  grandfather  won  ttte  Indi- 
anapolis 500  twice  and  his  father  raced  in  it 
12  times  In  '988,  after  finishing  Mth  at  Indy, 
Billy  was  honored  as  Rookie  of  the  Year 

Billy  was  a  great  race  car  driver,  but  his  lite 
was  about  more  than  lust  racing  He  toUowed 
his  passion,  )ust  as  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  done.  He  lived  his  life  to  the  fullest  He 
was  kind  lo  those  around  him,  respected  his 
family,  and  was  true  to  his  friends 

His  life  may  have  t>een  short,  but  it  was  a 
success.  Not  by  the  measure  of  pnze  money 
or  how  he  placed  m  his  last  race,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  ail  that  knew  him 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article  on  Biiiy  re- 
counts a  conversation  he  had  with  his  fnend. 
Ken  Coventry.  "I  don't  have  a  problem  with 
getting  in  the  car  because  I'm  right  with  the 
Lord  and  I  know  where  I'm  going  "  We  grieve 
at  such  a  loss  and  console  his  family,  but  are 
certain  that  Billy  has  reached  his  destination. 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  *  Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for 
ever  and  ever:  for  wisdom  and  might  are 
his:  And  he  changeth  the  times  and  the 
seasons:  he  removeth  kings,  and  setteth 
up  kings:  he  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise, 
and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  under- 
standing .—Da.me\  2:20-21. 

Eternal  God,  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate the  danger  of  our  times  and  the 
immensity  of  the  problems  confronting 
us,  nor  can  we  predict  the  human  emo- 
tion aroused  by  the  issue  of  war.  But 
neither  is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
incalculable  resources  available  in 
Thee.  Help  us.  Lord,  not  to  struggle  as 
if  there  is  no  God  to  whom  we  can  turn. 
Help  us  to  realize.  "Man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity." 

Yesterday,  Senators  solemnly  swore 
"*  *  *  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution *  *  *,"  a  contract  borne  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  forefathers 
in  their  tiny  colonial  community. 
struggling  with  impossible  cir- 
cumstances under  the  threat  of  the 
most  powerful  military  force  in  the 
world.  They  took  God  seriously,  found 
their  direction  and  resolution  in  Thee. 
O  Lord.  Grant  that  the  Senators  in 
their  struggles  remember  they.  too. 
may  turn  to  Thee  to  find  their  way. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
.\men. 


HKCOGNTTION     OF     THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
standing  order,  the  majority  leader  is 
recognized 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  yesterday  Members 
of  the  leadership  proposed  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  series  of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests to  establish  the  process  by 
which  the  Senate  will  conduct  us  busi- 
ness in  the  coming  year.  All  of  them 
were  what  may  fairly  be  characterized 
a.';  routine  requests  to  set  up  a  process 
for  not  just  the  coming  weeks  but  for 
the  full  2  years  of  this  Congress 

For  many  years  now,  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  the  Senate  to  recess  fol- 
lowing the  formal  convening  of  the  new 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday   Jar\uary  3.  1991) 

Senate  m  early  January  until  later  in 
the  month,  generally  until  such  time 
as  the  President  presents  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  and  his  program  to 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 

On  November  30.  all  Senate  offices 
were  notified  in  writing  of  our  inten- 
tion to  proceed  in  that  routine  manner 
and  to  provide  that,  during  the  period 
between  January  3  and  January  23.  no 
bills  or  resolutions  would  be  intro- 
duced. That  was  to  permit  Senators  to 
use  the  period  between  January  3  and 
January  23  for  the  drafting  of  bills,  for 
the  numbering  to  be  obtained,  and  to 
prepare  for  their  introduction  later  in 
the  month. 

That  has  been,  as  I  indicated,  the 
normal,  standard  operating  procedure 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years.  And  as  I 
also  indicated,  all  offices  were  notified 
in  writing  on  November  30  of  our  inten- 
tion to  proceed  in  that  manner. 

Prior  to  yesterday.  I  was  unaware 
that  any  Senator  objected  to  that  pro- 
cedure. Prior  to  yesterday.  I  was  un- 
aware that  any  Senator  wished  or  in- 
tended to  offer  a  resolution  or  any 
other  measure  on  yesterday  or  at  any 
time  prior  to  January  23.  Had  I  been 
aware  of  any  such  intention,  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  prepared  to  ac- 
commodate any  Senator's  interest  in 
the  introduction  of  resolutions. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  any  resolutions.  We 
were  simply  following  a  standard  prac- 
tice which  has  been  followed  in  the 
Senate  for  many  years  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  prior  written  notice  was 
given  to  all  Senators. 

When  it  became  evident  yesterday. 
by  way  of  objection,  that  some  Sen- 
ators wished  to  offer  resolutions,  par- 
ticularly relating  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis,  we  proceeded  to  meet  in  actu- 
ally a  series  of  meetings  with  the  Re- 
publican leader,  with  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, to  try  to  work  out  a  process  by 
which  we  could  accommodate  that  in- 
terest and  concern.  I  believe  we  are 
now  at  or  very  close  to  having  been 
able  to  do  that,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
propound  to  the  Senate  shortly  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  which  will  ac- 
commodate that 

What  I  would  like  to  do.  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  all  Senators,  is  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  resolutions  relating  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  today,  to  permit 
full  and  extended  debate  for  as  long  as 
any  Senator  wishes  to  talk  on  that  or. 
indeed,  any  other  subject— any  Senator 
is.  of  course,  free  to  speak  on  any  sub- 
ject at  any  time  under  our  rules— and 


thereby  accommodate  the  concerns  of 
the  Senators  who  expressed  that  inter- 
est on  yesterday. 

That  is  my  intention.  I  belie%-e  we 
have  worked  it  out  in  a  manner  which 
is  satisfactory  to  all  of  those  who  ex- 
pressed a  concern  yesterday.  We  are 
now  awaiting  final  approval  by  all  Sen- 
ators in  that  regard,  and  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  propound  that  re- 
quest shortly. 

If  we  are  able  to  gain  consent  to  do 
that,  then  Senators  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion today  to  introduce  such  resolu- 
tions on  that  matter  as  they  wish  and 
also  to  engage  in  such  debate  as  they 
wish. 

It  is  my  intention  not  to  attempt  to 
limit  any  discussion  today,  that  we 
will  stay  here  as  long  as  any  Senator 
wishes  to  talk.  That  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous statement.  I  know.  But  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield']' 

Mr.  MITCHELL   Yes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Was  there  a  limitation 
on  resolutions  as  to  between  concur- 
rent resolutions  which  need  not  go  to 
the  President  and  resolutions  that 
would  require  Presidential  signature'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  might  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  perhaps  what  we 
could  do  is  to — I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Senator  had  seen  this.  I 
read  it  at  a  meeting  last  night  at  which 
the  Senator  was  present.  Why  do  we 
not  put  in  a  quorum  call,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  go  into  this  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AD.A.MS    I  thank  the  leader 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  c;erk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  only  to  speak  therein. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr  Prewdent.  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  the  full 
unanimous-consent  request  setting 
forth   the  procedure  which  I  described 


•  Thl^     bullei  ■  symbol  identifies  staiements  ur  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  b\  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  fi<x>r 
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only 
bills 
will 
gain 


to  introduce  any 
of  any  kind.  That 
as  we  are  able  to 
of  the  consent  re- 


earlier  that  we  hope  to  follow  has  been 
cleared  on  the  Democratic  side.  Sen- 
ator Dole  has  just  received,  a  short 
time  ago.  copies  of  the  full  and  revised 
version,  and  he  is  consulting  on  the 
matter  We  hope  to  hear  back  from  him 
soon. 

In  the  meantime,  so  as  to  conserve 
time  and  to  permit  all  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  to  do  so.  I  have  obtained 
this  consent  which  permits  Senators 
to  speak,  not 
or  resolutions 
follow  as  soon 
final  approval 
quest  which  I  described  earlier.  So.  for 
now.  any  Senator  may  speak  on  any 
subject  which  he  or  she  wishes  to. 

I  would  hope  that  as  soon  as  we  hear 
from  Senator  Dole,  and  assuming  we 
gain  approval  for  these  requests,  that 
whoever  Is  speaking  would  permit  me 
to  interrupt  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
the  consent,  and  then  we  proceed  in  the 
manner  that  I  earlier  described. 

The  acting  Republican  leader  here 
has  Indicated  this  has  been  cleared 
with  Senator  Dole. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  leader  will  yield,  we  are 
advised  it  is  acceptable  as  stated  by 
the  leader,  and  we  appreciate  his  co- 
operation. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues 


SENATE  LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  6.  1990.  I  circulated  the  pro- 
posed legislative  schedule  for  the  Ist 
session  of  the  102d  Congress. 

This  first  scheduled  recess  has  now 
been  canceled. 

I  am  inserting  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
posed legislative  schedule  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  However,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  January  recess,  all 
Senators  should  be  aware  that  this 
schedule  is  subject  to  change. 

The  proposed  legislative  schedule  is 
as  follows 

SE.NATE  Cale.ndar  1991-  Nonleoislative 

Periods,  102d  Congress.  Ist  Session 
February  1L18:  Senate  not  In  session. 
February  12:  Lincoln's  Birthday. 
February  18'  Presidents'  Day. 
February  19iTue8  ):  Senate  reconvenes 
March  25-Aprll  7  Senate  not  In  session. 
March  29:  Good  Friday. 
March  30:  Passover. 
March  31   Easter. 

April  8  (Mod.):  Senate  reconvenes. 
April  29-May  5:  Senate  not  In  session. 
May  6  (Mon  i:  Senate  reconvenes. 
May  27-June  2:  Senate  not  In  session. 
May  27:  Memorial  Day 
June  3  (Mon.i:  Senate  reconvenes. 
July  1-7  Senate  not  In  session 
July  4   Independence  Day 
July  8  I  Mon  i  Senate  reconvenes. 
AuiKust  S  Sept    9  (August  recess):  Senate 
not  In  session 
Septemt)er  2   Ijibor  Day 
September  9  Rush  Hashanah. 
September  10  (Tues.):  Senate  reconvenes. 


W.\K  POWERS 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  providing  us 
this  opportunity  to  speak.  I  understand 
the  necessity  of  getting  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  cleared  on  the 
other  side  to  permit  us  to  introduce 
this  resolution  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  White  House 
will  not  object.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  be  able  to  introduce  the  resolution 
today  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  important,  as  I 
stated  yesterday,  that  the  Senate  de- 
bate this  issue  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible, not  after  the  bullets  start  flying, 
not  after  the  dogs  of  wax  have  been  un- 
leashed, but  now.  before. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  will  intro- 
duce the  resolution  that  I  sought  to  in- 
troduce yesterday,  which  simply  states 
that  prior  to  taking  any  offensive  ac- 
tion against  Iraq — and  it  specifically 
says  Iraq— that  the  President  must  get 
explicit  authorization  by  Congress  be- 
fore such  action  may  be  initiated. 

So  hoi)efully  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion from  the  White  House  and  the  Re- 
publican leader  will  not  object  to  this 
unanimous-consent  request  to  intro- 
duce this  resolution  today. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  explain 
the  resolution,  why  I  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  debate  this  issue  now, 
and  perhaps  speak  a  few  moments  on 
the  issue  itself,  the  Mideast  situation. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  address  the  merits  of 
going  to  war  or  not  going  to  war  in  the 
Mideast.  It  does  not  reach  the  merits  of 
whether  or  not  sanctions  will  work  or 
sanctions  will  not  work.  This  resolu- 
tion is  simply  a  reaffirmation  of  what 
our  Founding  Fathers  deliberated  over 
many  days  in  Philadelphia,  what  they 
wrote  explicitly  into  the  Constitution 
probably  more  clearly  than  any  clause 
in  the  Constitution,  and  that  was  that 
Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  make 
or  to  declare  war.  And  once  war  is  de- 
clared it  is  the  President  who  is  then 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
Congress. 

So  it  is  simply  a  straightforward  res- 
olution that  reaches  to  the  constitu- 
tional question,  not  the  War  Powers 
Resolution— which  is  legislation  passed 
by  a  previous  Congress— but  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  and  again  to  reaffirm 
that  neither  this  President  nor  any 
President  can  commit  our  troops  to  of- 
fensive military  action  without  ex- 
plicit authorization  of  Congress. 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  very,  very  wary  of  giving  one  per- 
son the  power  to  declare  war.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  explained  that  certain  in- 
terests are  "so  delicate  and  momen- 
tous" that  to  entrust  them  "to  the  sole 
disposal"  of  the  President  is  unwise. 

The  Framers  were  further  concerned 
that  the  judgment  to  initiate  war 
should  not  be  lightly  made.  Madison 
spoke  of  war  as  "among  the  greatest  of 


national  calamities."  to  use  his  quote 
Thomas  Jefferson  desired  an  "effectual 
check  to  the  Dog  of  War  "  George 
Mason  said  that  he  was  "for  clogging, 
rather  than  facilitating  war." 

James  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant participants  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  explained  the  rationale  for 
giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  initi- 
ate war.  He  said,  "'This  system  will  not 
hurry  us  into  war."  How  about  that. 

We  keep  hearing  from  the  President 
that  he  has  lost  patience,  that  we  can- 
not have  any  more  time,  that  we  have 
a  deadline.  But  James  Wilson,  one  of 
the  participants  in  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  said: 

This  system  will  not  hurry  us  Into  war;  It 
IS  calculated  to  guard  against  It.  It  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  a  single  man,  or  a  single 
body  of  men,  to  Involve  us  In  such  distress; 
for  the  important  power  of  declaring  war  Is 
vested  In  the  legislature  at  large:  and  this 
declaration  must  be  made  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  of  Representatives:  from 
this  circumstance  we  may  draw  a  certain 
conclusion  that  nothing  but  our  national  in- 
terest can  draw  us  Into  a  war 

As  a  Congressman,  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  that  the  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  'that  no  one  man  should  hold 
the  power  of  bringing  this  oppres- 
sion ' — of  war— "upon  us.  " 

Originally  the  Framers  had  a  clause 
that  provided  that  Congress  "make" 
war— that  only  Congress  have  the 
power  to  "make"  war — but  they 
changed  it  to  "declare"  war,  in  order 
to  give  the  President  "the  power  to 
repel  certain  attacks,"  and  to  clarify 
that  it  was  the  Executive's  function  to 
"conduct"  the  war  once  Congress  au- 
thorized it. 

James  Madison  wrote  that  "in  no 
part  of  the  Constitution  is  more  wis- 
dom to  be  found  than  in  the  clause 
which  confides  the  question  of  war  or 
peace  to  the  legislature  and  not  to  the 
executive  department." 

So  again  this  unambiguous  constitu- 
tional mandate  was  to  ensure  congres- 
sional debate  and  authorization  prior 
to  the  entry  into  war  except  in  the  case 
of  sudden  attack. 

Alexander  Hamilton  explained  in  the 
Federalist  Papers: 

(Tlhe  President  Is  to  be  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States  In  this  respect  his  authority  would 
be  nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King 
of  Great-Britain,  but  In  substance  much  Infe- 
rior to  It.  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  Gen- 
eral and  Admiral  of  the  confederacy;  while 
that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  de- 
claring of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regulat- 
ing of  fleets  and  armies;  all  which  by  the 
Constitution  under  consideration  would  ap- 
pertain to  the  Legislature 

That  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

He  made  it  clear  they  wanted  to  not 
use  the  word  "make"'  but  ""declare"  in 
order  that  the  President  could  repel  an 
actual  and  sudden  invasion  of  the 
United  States, 


So  any  objective  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  and  the  clear  language 
of  the  Constitution,  or  any  reading  of 
the  Federalist  Papers,  or  writings  of 
those  who  drafted  this  clear  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  can  lead  to  only  one 
clear  and  unambiguous  conclusion: 
that  only  Congress  can  declare  war. 
and  the  President  has  the  power  to 
repel  attacks  and  invasions,  which  is 
not  the  situation  at  hand. 

So  again  this  resolution  is  necessary 
because  we  have  been  adrift  in  this 
country  for  some  time,  letting  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  take  us  from  one  mili- 
tary action  to  another.  Whether  it  is 
Grenada,  whether  it  is  Panama,  wheth- 
er it  is  Nicaragua,  wherever  it  might 
be.  and  now  in  the  Mideast,  Congress  is 
not  actually  taking  a  position  under 
the  Constitution  to  exert  its  constitu- 
tional mandate. 

I  will  be  frank  in  admitting  that 
there  were  many  in  this  body  in  pre- 
vious times— I  will  not  speak  of 
today— but  in  previous  times  who  were 
glad  to  shift  that  responsibility  to  the 
President.  You  know,  why  take  a  posi- 
tion on  it  if  you  do  not  have  to.  Let  the 
President  get  out  there  on  the  point.  If 
he  wins,  they  can  support  it:  if  he  does 
not,  then  they  can  be  against  it.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  that  Members  of 
Congress  want  to  put  themselves  in 
that  kind  of  position.  This  Senator  be- 
lieves very  strongly  that  each  person 
in  this  body  and  in  the  House  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  issue. 
Are  you  for  it  or  are  you  against  it? 

This  Senator  believes  quite  clearly 
that  the  President  cannot  conduct  of- 
fensive military  operations  in  the  Mid- 
east unless  he  gets  prior  approval  from 
Congress.  As  I  said  yesterday,  now  is 
the  time  and  here  is  the  place  to  debate 
this  issue,  not  after  the  bullets  start 
flying.  After  that,  a  different  dynamic 
takes  place.  Are  you  going  to  support 
our  young  men  and  women  who  are  in 
combat?  Are  you  going  to  rally  around 
the  nag  and  support  this  country  in  its 
hour  of  need''  Then  the  dynamics 
change.  Now  is  the  time  to  debate  this 
crucial  issue  of  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency. 

Much  has  been  alluded  to  by  speakers 
on  the  floor  of  the  .Senate  yesterday 
that  no  one  was  contacted  about  this 
resolution;  that  there  are  standard  pro- 
cedures that  we  followed  in  the  past: 
that  we  would  come  in,  we  would  swear 
Senators  in.  and  then  we  would  go 
away  and  come  back  after  the  Presi- 
dent sent  down  his  budget  and  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress 

Those  are  normal  times.  But  these 
are  not  normal  times.  We  have  upwards 
of  400,000,  or  soon  will  have  400,000, 
American  troops  in  the  Mideast.  There 
is  a  date  of  January  15  set  by  a  U.N. 
resolution  prompted  by  the  United 
States,  confirmed  by  the  Security 
Council,  after  which  member  nations 
are  allowed  to  use  force  in  order  to  get 
Iraqi  troops  out  of  Kuwait.  .Ml  that  has 


happened  since   this  body   last   met   in 
October. 

When  we  left  in  October,  many  of  us 
were  under  the  very  clear  and  distinct 
impression  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  made  a  decision  to 
continue  to  enforce  sanctions,  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  against  Iraq,  to  take 
all  diplomatic  and  economic  means 
necessary  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

As  I  travel  around  my  home  State  of 
Iowa.  I  find  that  people  are  somewhat 
confused  about  just  why  are  we  there; 
what  is  our  goal'.'  The  goal  has 
changed.  One  time  it  is  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait  back  in  power.  At 
another  time  it  is  because  of  oil.  An- 
other time  we  are  told  it  is  because  of 
jobs.  Another  time  because  Saddam 
Hussein  is  worse  than  Hitler,  and  we 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  The  rea- 
sons for  us  being  there  seem  to  change 
as  the  winds  change. 

When  we  left  in  October,  on  at  least 
eight  occasions,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  sanctions  were  working;  that  we 
should  have  patience.  On  October  19.  to 
the  National  Italian  American  Founda- 
tion at  the  White  House,  I  quote  the 
President: 

I  think  the  bottom  line  is  he  (Saddam) 
can"t  prevail.  So.  we"re  going  to  stay  with 
this,  stay  the  course  and  send  a  strong  moral 
message  out  there,  and  a  simple  one:  One  big 
country  can't  bully  its  neighbor  and  take  it 
over. 

On  October  1,  the  President  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

I  have  heard  ♦  *  *  more  optimism  in  var- 
ious quarters  that  the  sanctions  are  really 
beginning  to  bite  hard. 

On  September  11,  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  President  said: 

Let  no  one  doubt  our  staying  power  *  *  * 
Together  with  our  friends  and  allies,  ships  of 
the  United  States  Navy  are  today  patrollinp 
Mideast  watens.  They've  already  intercepted 
more  than  700  ships  to  enforce  the  sanctions. 
Three  regional  leaders  I  spoke  with  :ust  yes- 
terday told  me  that  these  sanctions  are 
working.  Iraq  is  feeling  the  heat.  •  *  *  They 
are  cut  off  from  world  trade,  unable  to  sell 
their  oil.  And  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  goods 
get  through.  *  *  *  I  cannot  predict  just  how 
long  it  will  take  to  convince  Iraq  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait,  Sanctions  will  take  time 
to  have  their  full  intended  effect. 

Thus  speaks  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

On  October  29.  in  San  Francisco,  he 
said: 

\nd.  I  would  hope  that  the  economic  sanc- 
tions *  *  *  will  convince  hiir.  that  he  should, 
without  conditions,  get  out  of  Kuwait. 

Well,  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  December  7,  1990.  in  Latin 
America  the  President  said: 

I've  not  been  one  who  has  been  convinced 
that  sanctions  alone  would  bring  him  to  his 
senses 

Well,  no  wonder  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  confused.  Here  is  the  President 
saying  time  and  time  again  that  we 
should  have  patience,  moral  leadership, 
economic    sanctions    to    show    a    new 


world  order  for  collective  security  with 
a  mission  that  would  bind  together  to 
assure  that  a  bully  like  Saddam  Hus- 
sein cannot  succeed.  Not  by  unleashing 
the  dogs  of  war.  but  by  isolating,  sanc- 
tioning, ensuring  that  his  economy 
cannot  function. 

There  are  some  even  today  who  say 
that  Saddam  has  already  won.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  he  is  losing  every  day. 
Recent  estimates  are  that  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Iraq  are  losing  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  STO  million  a 
day  in  lost  oil  revenues  that  they  can- 
not sell.  They  cannot  use  any  of  their 
occupied  Kuwaiti  ports.  So  he  has 
gained  nothing  and  he  is  losing  every 
day.  I  think  that  we  should  have  pa- 
tience, as  the  President  first  said 

Or.  as  another  one  of  the  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  said  the  other  day. 
which  is  better;  Do  we  want  to  wait  a 
year  and  a  half,  perhaps,  for  sanctions 
to  really  have  their  effect,  or  to  per- 
haps lose  20.000  American  lives  m  a  war 
that  would  take  place  early  this  year? 

So  all  of  this  has  happened  since  we 
adjourned  in  October.  Immediately 
after  the  election,  the  President  an- 
nounced thai  we  were  going  to  double 
the  troop  strength  to  almost  400.000. 
After  the  election.  Then  the  January  15 
deadline  was  brought  by  the  President. 
Secretary  Baker  went  around  the 
world,  getting  all  the  nations  to  sup- 
port the  vote  in  the  U.N.  Security 
Council. 

This  Senator  wonders,  and  I  wonder 
aloud,  what  Secretary  Baker  promised 
all  these  nations  to  get  them  to  vote 
for  this  resolution''  I  would  note  for  the 
record  that  the  day  after  the  United 
Nations  vote  when  China  abstained — 
they  could  have  vetoed  the  resolution, 
but  China  abstained— the  day  after,  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister  had  a  meet- 
ing with  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  After  what  happened  m  the 
Tiananmen  Square  last  year,  what  did 
Secretary  Baker  promise  China  to  get 
them  to  abstain  the  Security  Council? 
I  think  that  is  a  question  that  needs  to 
be  answered. 

So  these  are  not  normal  times.  These 
are  not  the  times  when  we  can  close 
our  doors  and  go  home.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 

January  23  is  an  arbitrary  date — it  is 
not  written  in  the  Constitution  that  we 
have  to  come  back  Januarj-  23— just 
like  January  15  is  an  arbitrary  date.  It 
is  not  written  in  stone  anywhere.  So 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  take  this  up. 

Again,  as  I  said  earlier,  my  resolu- 
tion does  not  get  to  the  merits  of  mili- 
tary action.  I  have  been  talking  about 
the  merits  early  of  using  military  force 
here  because  I  think  they  are  inter- 
twined with  the  constitutional  issue,  I 
do  not  think  you  can  talk  about  one 
without  also  talking  about  the  other 

But  the  first  step  is  to  reaffirm  the 
constitutional  obligations  of  Congress. 
I  use  my  arguments  on  sanctions  to 
buttress  my  belief  that  we  ha%-e  to  have 
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a  vote  on  this  prior  to  any  kind  of  mili- 
taxy  action  in  the  Mideast. 

We  have  been  told  time  and  time 
a«ain  by  Secretary  Balser  that  the  coa- 
lition may  fall  apart  if  we  do  not  act. 
We  do  not  know  If  we  can  hold  them  to- 
gether. Is  that  what  we  have  come  to 
as  a  nation?  That  we  can  no  longer  lead 
by  moral  force,  by  persuasion,  eco- 
nomically or  by  example,  but  the  only 
way  we  can  lead  in  the  world  is  by 
brute  military  force?  Is  that  what  we 
have  come  to  as  a  country''  I  think 
that  is  an  unfortunate  statement  for 
our  Secretary  of  State;  that  we  cannot 
lead  the  free  world  for  1  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  or  2  years  to  keep  the  sanc- 
tions on.  and  that  the  only  way  we  can 
lead  is  through  brute  military  force.  I 
think  that  is  unbecoming  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  country  has  come  to  that.  I 
still  believe  America  can  lead  by  exam- 
ple and  persuasion  and  moral  force  and 
economically  in  the  world  community 
today.  And  yes.  like  the  President.  I 
want  a  new  world  order,  one  of  collec- 
tive security,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  August.  I  was  somewhat  taken  to 
task  by  members  of  the  administration 
for  objecting  to  some  of  the  actions 
that  were  taking  place  in  August.  At 
that  time.  I  stated  quite  clearly  that 
the  President  should  have  followed  the 
lead  of  Dwlght  Eisenhower  when,  in 
1958.  President  Eisenhower  on  one  day 
sent  15.000  troops  into  Lebanon.  Three 
days  later,  he  went  before  the  United 
Nations  and  asked  the  United  Nations 
to  take  over  that  peacekeeping  force  so 
we  could  withdraw  our  troops.  The 
United  Nations  did  It.  That  is  the  kind 
of  example  of  leadership  we  need  in  the 
White  House.  It  is  the  kind  of  example 
we  need  of  collective  security  in  a  new 
world  order. 

I  stated  that  at  the  time  President 
Bush  said  that,  he  had  something 
President  Eisenhower  did  not  have 
going  for  him  in  1958:  we  have  Gorba- 
chev on  our  side.  What  would  that  have 
said  to  the  world  community  if  both 
Gorbachev  and  Bush  had  gone  to  the 
United  Nations  and  together  had  said, 
"We  stopped  Saddam  Hussein  from 
going  any  further:  now  it  is  up  to  the 
United  Nations  to  take  over  that  oper- 
ation"? We  would  supply  troops.  So 
would  other  member  nations.  And  then 
the  United  Nations  could  assess  mem- 
ber nations  for  the  cost  of  that  oper- 
ation. That  should  have  been  the  prop- 
er course  of  action  for  us  to  take,  not 
to  go  it  alone. 

Mr.  SIMON    Will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  HARK  IN"  I  will  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr  SIMON.  I  thank  my  friend  and  I 
commend  him  for  urging  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  administration.  I  would 
like  to  just  interject  1  minute  to  un- 
derscore what  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
has  said. 


Seven  of  us.  who  went  to  the  Middle 
East  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Mitchell,  met  with  President  Bush  the 
day  that  we  got  back,  about  2  weeks 
ago,  and  at  the  end  of  a  meeting  of 
more  than  an  hour  with  President 
Bush,  he  said:  Let  me  summarize  by 
saying  if  we  use  military  force,  we  can 
make  the  United  Nations  really  mean- 
ingful for  the  first  time  and  really  es- 
tablish world  order. 

And  I  said;  Mr.  President,  I  know  you 
meant  to  close  with  that,  but  can  I 
have  30  additional  seconds?  And  he  said 
yes 

I  said:  Mr.  President,  you  know,  if 
Libya  invades  Chad,  or  Mozambique  in- 
vades Malawi,  neither  of  which  I  think 
is  going  to  hapjjen.  but  if  those  things 
were  to  happen,  we  are  not  going  to 
send  400.000  troops.  We  might  and  prob- 
ably would  vote  sanctions. 

If  we  can  make  sanctions  stick,  then 
we  have  found  a  mechanism  to  really 
establish  stability  in  the  world,  not  the 
use  of  military  might,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  used.  I  think  that  under- 
scores what  my  colleagues  from  Iowa 
has  said,  that  restraint  ought  to  be 
used  in  this  kind  of  situation,  and  I 
commend  him. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Illinois  for  his  comments.  He  has  been 
a  long-time  leader  in  bringing  sane  and 
rational  thinking  to  this  body,  and  es- 
pecially as  it  concerns  the  situation  in 
the  Mideast. 

Let  me  close  my  comments  by  again 
saying  that  we  must,  as  a  body,  address 
this  constitutional  issue.  We  can  no 
longer  shun  our  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution.  Each  Senator,  each 
Congressman  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  issue. 

Last,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  it- 
self, as  someone  who  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  military,  somewhat  a 
student  of  past  military  actions  of  this 
country  and  others,  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  always  one  principle  that  a  na- 
tion should  follow  if.  in  fact,  it  is  going 
to  war:  Strike  the  enemy  when  he  is 
the  weakest,  not  when  he  is  the  strong- 
est. We  can  keep  sanctions  on  for  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two.  until  he  uses  his 
spare  parts  and  he  cannot  fly  his  jet 
aircraft  and  his  tank  commanders  can- 
not get  replacement  parts  for  his 
tanks.  If.  and  I  use  the  word  if.  if  at 
that  time  the  sanctions  are  not  work- 
ing, and  we  then  must  resort  to  force, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  is  when  he 
will  be  the  weakest.  Now  he  is  the 
strongest. 

So  let  the  sanctions  work  and  let  this 
body  vote  up  or  down,  before  the  first 
bullet  flies,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  permit  the  President  to  initi- 
ate the  war  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  that  responsibility  ourselves. 

I  suppose  if  the  Congress  wants  to 
give  it  up,  perhaps  they  can  give  it  up. 
but  I  think  that  would  be  shunning  the 
oath  of  office  that  we  stood  in  the  well 


yesterday  and  took,  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH)   The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President.  I  joined  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Harkin.  yesterday  in 
objecting  to  a  procedure  that  would 
have  potentially  prevented  debate  and 
hopefully  congressional  vote  on  the 
war  that  may  occur  in  the  Middle  East 
on  January  15. 

This  was  not  something  that  should 
have  been  a  surprise  to  anyone  that 
this  would  occur,  because  on  November 
29.  when  the  Congress  was  out  of  ses- 
sion. I.  as  a  single  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  was  so  upset  with 
the  actions  of  the  President,  taken,  as 
pointed  out  by  my  colleague  from 
Iowa,  when  the  Congress  was  at  recess 
and  after  the  election,  to  change  the 
character  of  the  whole  operation  in  the 
Middle  Eiast  from  a  defensive.  United 
Nations  sanctioned  action  to  an  esca- 
lation of  "let  us  use  force,"  that  I  ap- 
p>eared,  made  a  public  statement  oppos- 
ing the  use  of  force,  and  put  in  the 
Record  for  the  public  to  see  at  that 
time  my  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  with  the  majority  leader, 
stating  that  I  did  not  believe  force 
should  be  used.  I  put  forth  the  letters 
that  I  had  written  prior  to  our  adjourn- 
ment saying  that  if  we  adjourn  sine 
die.  I  am  concerned  that  this  President 
may  change  his  mind  and  may  move  to 
an  operation  that  involves  force  so  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  call  ourselves 
back:  and  second,  there  should  be  a 
consulting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  printed  in  the  Record 
both  my  statement  I  made  on  Novem- 
ber 29  and  the  attached  letters  to  and 
from  the  majority  leader  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Brock  Adams'  statement  on  Up- 
coming U.N.  SECURm-  Council  Vote  Con- 
cerning   Use   of    Force   in   the   Persian 

Gl'LF 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  will 
vote  this  afternoon  on  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  authorize  the  use  of  force  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

This  is  an  abrupt  chancre  in  US  policy 
since  Congress  adjourned.  It  represents  a 
dramatic  shift  from  a  policy  of  defense,  de- 
terrence, and  reliance  on  U.N. -imposed  eco- 
nomic sanctions  to  a  call  for  U.N. -support 
for  a  U.S. -led  war  against  Saddam  Hussein— 
u  war  that  would  cost  countless  American 
casualties  and  billions  of  dollars. 

I  am  here  today  to  announce  that  tills 
United  States  Senator  Is  opposed  to  Presi- 
dent Bush's  new  offensive  policy  provoked  by 
the  rapid  escalation  in  the  number  of  U.S. 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  oppose  the  U.S. 
going  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


I  have  supported  our  oriKinal  policy  goals 
in  the  Gulf.  I  support  the  defense  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  I  condemn  the  Invasion  and  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  Kuwait,  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  solution  is  an  invasion  by  US. 
forces,  which  would  cost  thousands  of  lives 
and  lay  the  seeds  for  lonsr-term  enmity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Arab  world. 

The  new  world  order  should  not  resort  to 
old-world  tactics.  There  will  be  many  more 
regional  conflicts  in  the  next  40  years,  and 
the  U.S.  should  not  inaugurate  this  new  era 
by  serving  as  the  world's  police  or  by  being 
a  muscleman  for  other  nations. 

If  the  U.N  wants  to  use  force  in  the  Gulf, 
it  should  be  with  multilateral  forces.  The 
U.S.  should  secure  a  resolution  under  Article 
43  of  the  U.N.  Charter  that  would  create  a 
true  multilateral  force,  with  all  countries  in- 
volved bearing  their  fair  share,  under  the 
U.N.  military  staff  committee. 

Today's  action,  however,  only  ensures  mul- 
tilateral support  for  American  military  ac- 
tion, which  neither  the  American  people  nor 
the  Congress  have  been  asked  to  support. 

I  am  only  one.  a  single  member  of  the 
L'nlted  States  Senate,  but  perhaps  what  I 
have  said  today  will  cause  others  harboring 
doubts  to  speak  their  minds.  We  are  on  a 
reckless  course  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
time  to  change  course  is  now. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  November  30, 1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  commend  your 
strong  statements  in  defense  of  the  division 
of  the  constitutional  powers  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

I  know  you  will  be  meeting  today  with  the 
President  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  indi- 
cate to  him  that  many  of  our  colleagues  op- 
pose his  dramatic  shift  from  a  defensive  pol- 
icy that  relies  on  UN-endorsed  sanctions  to 
one  of  sending  thousands  of  additional  U.S. 
troops  prepared  for  a  military  offensive  in 
the  Gulf.  1  firmly  believe  that  the  earlier  de- 
fensive policy  enjoys  widespread  popular  and 
Congressional  support  The  offensive  policy 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  war  does 
not. 

'i'esterday.  I  announced  my  opposition  to 
President  Bush's  new  offensive  policy  and  to 
the  US  going  to  war  m  the  Persian  Gulf. 
For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  that  statement 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  yesterday's  UN 
resolution,  however  historic,  only  ensures 
multilateral  support  for  a  US  military  ef- 
fort, which  will  cause  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  cost  billions  of  -lollars.  Instead. 
the  President  should  seek  approval  of  a  true 
multilateral  peacekeeping  force  as  outlined 
In  Articles  43  and  46  of  the  UN  Charier 
These  .\rticles  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
UN  multilateral  force  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  under  the  control  of  the  UN  Military 
Staff  Committee 

I  appreciate  your  decisions  to  create  a  Con- 
gressional Consultative  Group  and  to  incor- 
porate into  the  sine  die  resolution  a  provi- 
sion giving  the  Congressional  leadership  au- 
thority U)  call  a  special  session  while  Con- 
gress is  adjourned  .As  you  know  from  my 
previous  letters,  1  support  both  actions. 
However.  I  agree  with  your  decision  not  to 
call  Congress  back  into  session  before  the 
102nd  Congress  convenes  in  January. 

I  Know  that  others  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate harbor  similar  doubts  about  the  recent 
deployment    1  hope  that  they  will  join  me  in 


voicing  their  concerns  so  that  a  war  in  the 
Gulf  can  be  avoided. 

With  best  regards. 

Brock  Adams. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  November  30. 1990. 
Hon.  George  MrrcHELL. 
.Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Leader:  I  commend  your  strong 
statements  in  defense  of  the  division  of  the 
constitutional  powers  between  Congress  and 
the  President. 

I  know  you  will  be  meeting  today  with  the 
President  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  indi- 
cate to  him  that  many  of  our  colleagrues  op- 
pose his  dramatic  shift  from  a  defensive  pol- 
icy that  relies  on  UN-endorsed  sanctions  to 
one  of  sending  thousands  of  additional  U.S. 
troops  prepared  for  a  military  offensive  in 
the  Gulf.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  earlier  de- 
fensive policy  enjoys  widespread  popular  and 
Congressional  support.  The  offensive  policy 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  war  does 
not. 

Yesterday.  I  announced  my  opposition  to 
President  Bush's  new  offensive  policy  and  to 
the  U.S.  going  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  that  statement. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  yesterday's  UN 
resolution,  however  historic,  only  ensures 
multilateral  support  for  a  U.S.  military  ef- 
fort, which  will  cause  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  cost  billions  of  dollars.  Instead, 
the  President  should  seek  approval  of  a  true 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  as  outlined 
in  Articles  43  and  46  of  the  UN  Charter. 
These  Articles  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
UN  multilateral  force  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  under  the  control  of  the  UN  Military 
Staff  Committee. 

I  appreciate  your  decisions  to  create  a  Con- 
gressional Consultative  Group  and  to  incor- 
porate into  the  sine  die  resolution  a  provision 
giving  the  Congressional  leadership  author- 
ity to  call  a  special  session  while  Congress  is 
adjourned.  As  you  know  from  my  previous 
letters.  I  support  both  actions.  However.  I 
agree  with  your  decision  not  to  call  Congress 
back  into  session  before  the  102d  Congress 
convenes  in  January. 

I  know  that  others  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate harbor  similar  doubts  about  the  recent 
deployment.  I  hope  that  they  will  join  me  in 
voicing  their  concerns  so  that  a  war  in  the 
Gulf  can  t>e  avoided. 

With  best  regards, 

Brock  Adams. 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMITTBE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES. 

WatkiTigton,  DC.  November  1. 1990. 
Hon.  Brock  Adams, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Brock  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letters  of  October  5  and  October  10.  1  appre- 
ciate you  sharing  your  thoughts  with  me  on 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  spoke  to  the  Majority  Leader  on  a  few  oc- 
casions concerning  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  U.S.  forces  are  deployed 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Mitchell's  action, 
taken  m  conjunction  with  Speaker  Foley,  to 
designate  a  joint  bipartisan  leadership  group 
for  consultations  with  the  President  on  de- 
velopments in  the  Persian  Gulf  while  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  and  to  provide  in  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  adjournment  for  the 
Majority  Leader  and  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
recall  the  Congress,  are  appropnat.e  ways  to 
deal  with  the  issue. 


Thanks  again  for  sharing  your  thoughts  on 
this  important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  Nunn. 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  October  10.  1990. 

Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sam;  As  you  know.  I  have  been  very 
concerned  that  Congress  faces  a  sine  die  ad- 
journment in  October  with  the  grave  possi- 
bility that  hostilities  will  occur  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  during  adjournment. 

.\t  a  meeting  last  week  with  the  Majority 
Leader,  you  and  I  suggested  a  Congressional 
Consulting  Group  be  established  by  concur- 
rent resolution  to  meet  with  the  President 
on  a  continuing  basis.  This  is  presently  pend- 
ing in  the  Rules  Committee.  I  have  asked 
Senator  Ford  for  his  help  in  moving  this 
from  Committee  to  the  Floor. 

A  second  problem  that  was  discussed  with 
the  Leader  in  a  meeting  last  week  was  a 
form  of  Resolution  if  actions  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  move  from  the  present  defensive  pos- 
ture to  offensive  action  involving  hostilities. 
I  have  taken  portions  of  the  original  Resolu- 
tion that  you  and  Senators  Byrd.  Warner. 
and  Mitchell  proposed  last  year  and  Senator 
Bidens  extensive  work  and  that  of  staff,  to 
craft  a  form  of  Resolution  that  would  not  be 
connected  to  the  War  Powers  .\ct.  That  Act 
would  remain  as  it  is.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  this  Resolution  and  I  have  asked  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  to  call  us  together  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  to  be  certain  a  form  of  Res- 
olution is  available  during  recess,  sine  die,  or 
that  Congress  reserve  the  power  to  recon- 
vene in  case  of  war. 

I  hope  I  will  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Brock  Adams. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  October  25.  1990. 
Hon.  George  J.  Mitchell. 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Leader-  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  October  23.  1990    regarding  your  plans. 
with   Speaker   Foley,   to   form  a   bipartisan 
leadership  consultative  group. 

The  formation  of  this  group,  along  with  a 
concurrent  adjournment  resolution  which 
will  allow  Congress  to  be  called  back  into 
session  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  is  indeed  a 
first  step  to  ensuring  that  Congress  exercise 
its  constitutional  authority  with  respect  to 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf- 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  work  together  to 
further  strengthen  Congress'  war  making 
powers  as  provided  by  the  constitution.  On 
this  point.  I  believe  that  if  hostilities  were 
to  occur,  the  consultative  group  which  you 
are  creating  should  be  empowered  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  authorizing  the  continued 
commitment  of  U.S.  armed  forces  in  such 
hostilities.  This  resolution  should  be  consid- 
ered under  expedited  procedures  such  as  a 
4(a)il )  resolution  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

I  intend,  before  we  adjourn,  to  put  in  the 
Record,  a  form  of  a  resolution  which  could 
be  used  to  carry  out  these  recom.mendations. 
I  deeply  appreciate  what  you  have  done  smd 
I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  joint  efforts 
on  this  very  important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Brock  Adams. 


JMI 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Office  of  the  MAJoRmr  Leader. 

Washington,  DC.  October  23.  1990 
Hon.  Bhock  Adams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Brock:  I  neatly  value  your  views 
about  the  Importance  of  Executive  consulta- 
tion with  Congress  regarding  any  decisions 
that  might  lead  to  war.  particularly  in  the 
context  of  the  approaching  recess  and  the 
situation  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Your  advice  has  helped  prompt  Speaker 
Foley  and  me  to  Invite  the  bipartisan  leader- 
ship and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  members 
of  the  relevant  committees  to  participate  In 
a  consultative  group  for  this  purpose.  I  will 
urge  the  President  to  consult  with  this 
group,  while  recognizing  that  such  a  group 
cannot  substitute  for  the  whole  of  Congress. 

In  this  regard.  Speaker  Foley  and  I  will 
also  ensure  that  the  concurrent  adjournment 
resolution  provides  that,  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Michel  and  Senator  Dole,  we  will  be 
able  to  recall  the  Congress  to  Washington  as 
necessary 

1  hope  that  you  will  consider  these  actions 
a  step  forward  in  helping  to  ensure  that  Con- 
gress is  able  to  exercise  Its  constitutional 
authority  with  respect  to  war  powers. 

You   and   your   resolution   regarding   con- 
sultation have  played  a  key  role  in  this  re- 
gard. I  thank  you  for  your  counsel  and  sup- 
port on  this  extremely  Important  issue 
Sincerely. 

George  J.  Mitchell. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  October  10.  1990 
Hon  George  Mitchell. 
MaiOTity  Leader,  VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Leadf.R:  As  you  know,  many  of 
us  have  expressed  our  views  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Iraq  and  the  necessity  of  Congres- 
sional involvement.  Of  special  concern  is  the 
fact  that,  once  we  adjourn  sine  die.  the  only 
way  we  could  be  called  back,  should  military 
action  occur.  Is  for  the  President  to  call  an 
emergency  session.  This  concern  is  espe- 
cially acute  in  light  of  recent  press  reporu 
of  contemplated  military  action 

Therefore,  we  are  writing  to  express  our 
belief  that,  when  the  Congress  passes  a  con- 
current resolution  of  adjournment  sine  die. 
language  should  be  included  reserving  the 
right  of  our  Senate  and  House  leadership  to 
call  us  back  into  session  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  102nd  Congress.  In  review- 
ing precedents  established  in  previous  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  we  have  found  that  Con- 
gress has  frequently  adjourned  sine  die  with 
a  call-back  provision  For  example,  this  was 
done  in  1963  due  to  the  situation  then  exist- 
ing In  Lebanon 

Our  recent  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing support  for  the  President's  efforts  thus 
far  made  It  clear  that  In  the  event  of  immi- 
nent hostilities  or  a  contemplated  military 
effort  against  Iraq  by  the  United  States,  the 
President  remains  obliged  to  operate  within 
constitutional  and  legislative  processes  To 
assure  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  discharge 
those  constitutional  responsibilities  allo- 
cated to  the  legislative  branch,  we  believe 
that  our  leadership  In  both  the  Senate  and 
House  need  to  reserve  the  option  of 
reassembling  without  having  to  await  Presi- 
dential action  In  reconvening  Congress 

We.  therefore,  respectfully  request  that 
you  put  forth  an  adjournment  resolution 
which  contains  language  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tem(x>re 


of  the  Senate,  or  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  shall  notify  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  respectlvey,  to 
reassemble  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the 
public  Interest  shall  warrant  it." 

We  would  be  most  willing  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  you  personally  should  you 
so  desire. 

Sincerely, 

Brock  Adams 

TEHtRY  San  FORD. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  today  because  we  have  now 
griven  our  consent  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  attempts.  I  hope, 
to  provide  for  debate  and  for  congres- 
sional action  before  the  bullets  Oy  and 
the  bombs  fall.  If  we  do  not  take  con- 
gressional action  prior  to  an  independ- 
ent action  by  the  President,  the  whole 
character  of  the  vote  changes.  Mem- 
bers that  might  vote  on  the  merits 
against  using  force  and.  instead,  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  sanctions  and  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  the  U.N.  operation, 
will  be  faced  with  the  argument  in 
their  districts  and  their  States.  House 
and  Senate,  that  you  are  not  support- 
ing our  boys  overseas;  that  you  are  not 
supporting  a  policy  that  has  already 
been  put  in  to  effect. 

The  time  for  decision  is  now.  That  is 
why  Senator  HARKiN  and  myself  intro- 
duced the  resolution  yesterday,  or  at- 
tempted to,  I  should  say.  put  in  the 
resolution,  that  just  simply  states  that 
the  President  must  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  obtain  authorization  before 
the  use  of  force  in  the  Middle  East. 

A  second  purpose  I  have  for  taking 
the  floor  today  is  that,  if  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  agreed  to. 
it  provides  that  we  can  introudce  the 
joint  resolution  which  states  what  the 
Congress  feels,  its  belief  with  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  must  come 
to  the  Congress  to  obtain  authorization 
before  going  to  war  or  using  force. 

But  on  January  14,  if  we  debate  this 
issue,  on  that  date,  I  will  reintroduce 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  386.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  put  into  the  Record  the 
statement  I  made  on  November  29  was 
that  prior  to  adjourning.  1  put  in  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  385  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  386  which  state  that 
the  President,  as  a  matter  of  law,  must 
come  to  the  Congress  and  provide  for 
expedited  proceedings  for  resolution. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  my  concern  is. 
where  it  comes  from,  and  the  concern 
of  Senator  Harkin,  that  we  have  time 
for  debate  and  resolution  of  the  issue. 
Seven  times  during  the  reflagging  of 
Kuwaiti  vessels,  when  we  were  then  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Saddam  Hussein- 
Kuwait  operation  as  opposed  to  Iran, 
after  we  had  taken  hostilities,  we  tried 
to  bring  up  the  war  powers  resolution 
to  say  that  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  take  certain  actions. 

We  were  not  even  trying  to  prevent 
the  actions  We  were  trying  to  say 
there  should  be  an  authorization  but 
there    is    a    limitation    on    it    of    this 


amount  of  time,  and  this  is  the  author- 
ization that  is  required  for  money  to 
spent.  This  was  filibustered  This  was 
filibustered  to  an  extent  that  we  could 
not  even  bring  it  to  a  final  conclusion 

My  concern,  as  1  stand  here  today,  is 
that  the  same  thing  will  occur  to  any 
resolution  that  we  attempt  to  bring  up 
and  we  attempt  to  pass  prior  to  the 
January  15  date. 

We  have  received,  to  say  the  least, 
confused  signals  as  to  what  January  15 
means.  I  have  been  criticized  by  others 
for  saying  that  January  15  has  been 
made  into  a  potential  war  date,  or  that 
the  bombs  may  fall  on  that  day.  I  did 
not  set  January  15.  No  Member  of  Con- 
gress set  January  15.  This  was  proposed 
by  the  administration  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  administration  as  its 
own  date  when  it  could  go  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  obtain  authorization  for 
the  use  of  force,  and  that  it  would  oper- 
ate on  that  date. 

But  I  would  state  to  the  Members 
very  clearly  again,  as  I  did  yesterday, 
that  the  U.N.  resolution  does  not  au- 
thorize the  President  to  go  to  war.  It 
does  not  authorize  the  President  to  use 
force  that  is  the  equivalent  of  going  to 
war.  That  must  be  authorized  under 
the  charter,  sections  41,  43.  and  46.  by 
the  individual  countries.  This  is  not  at 
this  point  an  authorization  by  the 
United  Nations  for  the  use  of  a  U.N. 
force  as  a  U.N.  force.  It  authorizes  na- 
tions individually  to  go. 

So  I  will  introduce  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 386  on  the  14th.  which  provides 
for  expedited  proceedings.  We  need 
those  expedited  proceedings.  The  only 
reason  we  ever  tried  to  use  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  because  it  could  cut  off 
a  filibuster  and  it  would  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  work  its  will. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Congress  pre- 
vented from  working  its  will  on  this 
critical,  crucial  issue  that  faces  this 
Nation  of  whether  or  not  we  will  be  at 
war  in  the  Middle  East. 

So  that  resolution  will  be  introduced 
on  the  14th. 

But  today,  if  this  goes  through,  we 
will  introduce.  Senator  Harkin  and 
myself,  a  Senate  resolution  that  fits 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  re- 
quires and  states  that  it  is  the  sense 
certainly  of  this  Congress  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  vest.* 
all  powers  to  declare  war  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  .States  and  any  of- 
fensive action  taken  against  Iraq  by 
the  United  States  must  be  pursuant  to 
an  explicit  authorization  by  Congress 
before  such  action  may  be  initiated. 

In  a  moment.  I  will  speak  to  the  pol- 
icy, but  first,  so  there  be  no  question  in 
anybody's  mind.  1  am  appalled  when  I 
hear  administration  officials  stAtf  that 
the  President  can  issue  an  order  and 
that  we  can  use  force,  in  effect,  go  to 
war  with  Iraq,  without  constitutional 
approval 

Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  who 
in  1776  had  been  one  of  the  five  mem 


bers  to  write  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  who.  Thomas  .Jefferson 
observed,  as  we  said  in  the  New  Yorker 
in  Its  issue  of  December  31.  1990.  on 
pages  26  and  26: 

*  *  *  "never  said  a  foolish  thinR  In  his 
life"\  now  agreed  that  "the  Elx.^cutive 
should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  to  commence 
war  "  Madison  reported  al  thus  point  that 
.Mr  Gerry  said  he  "never  expected  to  hear  in 
a  republic  a  motion  to  empower  the  Execu- 
tive alone  to  declare  war."  and  that  Georee 
Ma.ion  of  Virginia,  "was  against  givinK  the 
pc.iwer  of  war  to  the  Executive,  because  not 
safely  w  be  trusted  with  it.  '  The  Madison- 
Gerry  proposal  passed,  eight  states  to  one. 
The  issue  could  hardly  have  been  more  clear- 
ly settled. 

The  eighty-five  Federalist  Papers,  pub- 
lished, mostly  in  the  New  York  press,  during 
the  ensuring  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  further 
manifested  the  Founding  Fathers'  deter- 
mination that  the  American  President  would 
not  have  the  power  of  the  British  king  to 
wage  war  at  his  pleasure.  Absolute  monarchs 
often  make  war  "for  purposes  and  objects 
merely  personal."  .John  .Jay  wrote  In  Paper 
No.  4  In  Paper  No  69  Hamilton  wrote  that 
the  military  authority  of  the  President 
would  be  "much  inferior  "  to  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish king,  because  the  king  declared  war  and 
raised  and  regulated  the  military,  "all 
which,  by  the  Constitution  under  consider- 
ation, would  appertain  to  the  legislature '— 
that  is.  would  belong  to  Congress.  None  of 
the  thirteen  states  wanted  an  elective  king 
for  a  President,  either 

This  states  very  well  the  historical 
perspective.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  The  Congress  can  abdicate.  I  am 
fearful  that  Congress  will  abdicate.  I 
am  fearful  it  will  be  prevented  from 
working  its  will. 

We  should  vote  on  whether  or  not 
this  Nation  goes  to  war.  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  casualties,  whether  or 
not  the  Treasury  shall  be  emptied 
again  for  purposes  of  war.  All  of  us  who 
supported,  and  we  did  support  and  we 
give  great  credit  to  the  President  for 
establishing  a  policy  of  stopping  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  We  stopped  him.  Sanc- 
tions were  put  in  place.  Diplomacy  was 
used  by  this  administration  up  to  the 
time  of  the  election,  and  we  agreed 
with  it,  and  supported  it.  and  appro- 
priated money  for  it.  and  we  still  sup- 
port that  position.  These  sanctions 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  work.  The 
change  to  an  offensive  posture,  the 
calling  of  Reserves,  the  bringing  over 
of  additional  troops,  has  boxed  the  Na- 
tion into  a  position  where  now  we  have 
to  vote  on  this  to  prevent  an  unwise 
decision. 

Let  me  comment  just  briefly  on  the 
policy  Itself  of  using  force  at  this  time. 
My  colleague.  Senator  Harkin.  men- 
tioned one  reason,  which  is  weaken 
your  enemy  if  you  are  going  to  use 
force  and  strike  him  at  his  weakest. 
But  there  are  far  greater  issues  in- 
volved which  have  not  been  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yet  and  they 
need  not  only  to  be  debated  but  re- 
solved, voted  upon 

Let  me  mention,  first,  that  we  had  no 
commitment  that  I  have  been  able  to 


ascertain  and,  on  the  contrary,  public 
comments  that  went  the  other  way  as 
to  whether  or  not  our  .^rab  allies  would 
fight  an  offensive  war.  It  is  essential 
that  our  .\rab  allies  stay  with  us  and 
that  this  not  be  a  war  that  becomes 
one  between  West  versus  East  or  West 
versus  the  Arab  nations. 

These  coalition  partners  are  content 
and  are  supportive  of  the  policy  we 
have  now  We  have  not  had  assurance 
that  they  will  be  supportive  if  we  go 
into  an  offensive  war.  which  means  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the  potential 
invasion  of  Iraq. 

A  second  thing,  and  the  question  that 
should  always  be  asked  in  a  war  is 
what  if  you  win  the  war?  Are  we  going 
to  occupy  Baghdad?  Are  we  going  to 
occupy  Kuwait?  What  is  going  to  be 
our  posture  if  we  have  conducted  mili- 
tary operations,  and  after  these  n^ili- 
tary  operations  are  over,  we  have  had 
some  degree  of  success']' 

I  have  never  heard  a  discussion  of 
that  by  the  administration. 

I  know  pretty  well  what  will  happen 
if  the  sanctions  work  and  we  squeeze 
this  Nation  and  either  have  the  over- 
throw of  Saddam  Hussein  or  we  weaken 
him  and  his  nation  to  a  point  where 
they  are  no  longer  a  threat.  That  i-esult 
will  be  an  internalized  result  and  one 
that  we  can  maintain  enforcement  and 
also  maintain  peace  in  that  region, 

A  third  point:  One  of  the  reasons 
many  of  us  were  involved  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  now  in- 
volved in  this  debate  is  that  the  United 
States  has  had  a  presence  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  for  40  years.  We  will  probably 
have  to  have  a  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  another  period  of  time.  We 
have  protected  the  oil  supplies  that 
were  necessary  from  .Saudi  Arabia,  the 
Emirates,  elsewhere. 

We  have  the  hostages  now  out  of 
those  countries.  We  have  stopped  fur- 
ther aggression.  We  have  put  in  place 
sanctions  to  prevent  Saddam  Hussein 
from  conducting  his  country's  oper- 
ations as  he  would  like.  And  those 
sanctions  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
work.  If  we  were  to  pull  down  our 
troops  to  a  point  where  we  could  rotate 
them  now.  we  can  sustain  a  presence 
there  for  a  long  time. 

We  had  a  presence  in  Europe  for  40 
years.  We  still  have  a  presence  in 
Japan.  We  still  have  a  presence  in 
Korea  This  Nation  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining long-term  efforts  if  those  long- 
term  efforts  have  the  support  of  the 
people,  the  votes  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  executive  branch  with  a  clearly 
stated  policy  of  why  we  are  doing  it. 
That  is  possible.  But  it  is  not  possible 
to  sustain— and  this  has  been  stated  by 
our  military  people,  it  has  been  stated 
by  many  others— it  is  not  possible  to 
sustain  500,000  troops  or  an  offensive 
force — and  I  will  try  to  quote  as  accu- 
rately as  I  can  but  I  will  paraphrase 
what   the   administration   is   saying— a 


massive  offensive  force  so  they  can  win 
this  war  in  2  or  3  days. 

1  have  heard  about  wars  being  won  in 
2  or  3  days  before.  You  have  entrenched 
troops  on  the  border.  Are  you  going  to 
take  territory''  How  much  are  you 
going  to  take"^  .Are  you  going  to  stop  at 
the  Iraqi  border''  Are  you  going  to  fight 
a  land  war?  Are  you  going  to  fight  an 
air  war? 

All  of  these  things  are  left  clouded. 
That  is  why  the  Congress  has  to  step 
up  to  its  responsibility.  That  is  why  I 
had  filed  before  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 386  which  sets  up  a  system  for  the 
Congress  to  vote  on  what  can  be  done 
with  force,  how  much,  and  a  way  of 
getting  to  a  final  vote  and  resolution. 

I  hope  that  we  start  a  debate  prior  to 
the  14th.  It  may  or  may  not  occur.  I 
hope  that  if  that  does  not  occur,  we 
have  an  agreement  on  a  date  and  time 
of  voting  before  hostilities  occur. 
These  are  matters  that  were  underly- 
ing the  debate  yesterday. 

The  time  of  voting  on  whether  or  not 
to  take  offensive  action  is  prior  to  the 
action  taking  place.  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  on  this  floor  fighting  against 
the  use  of  force  for  a  number  of  policy 
reasons,  and  giving  sanctions  a  chance 
to  work,  fought  the  process  request 
yesterday  because  if  we  start  this  de- 
bate too  late  and  the  President  takes 
action  as  he  seems  to  feel  he  has  the 
power  to  do  so  and  those  troops  move, 
the  debate  will  be  entirely  different 
than  the  debate,  if  we  have  it.  prior  to 
that  time.  This  is  a  time  for  each  Sen- 
ator to  vote  his  or  her  conscience  but 
to  vote  it  in  an  informed  fashion  after 
a  very  long  debate. 

When  I  say  "long.'  I  do  not  mean 
days  of  time  I  mean  a  statement  of  po- 
sition and  consideration  of  options  so 
that  we  know  as  a  nation  whether  or 
not  blood  is  to  be  spilled  and  whether 
or  not  the  Treasury  is  to  be  emptied 
for  a  war  when  we  had  a  policy  in 
place— and  have  at  the  present  time — 
that  can  and  will  work  It  has  not  been 
given  a  chance  to  work 

I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  debate, 
we  will  have  the  resolution  of  this 
issue.  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the 
items  that  I  did  to  show  that  we  have 
given  not  only  ample  information  as 
this  has  been  growing  to  our  leaders 
and  to  the  others  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  negotiations,  we  have  tried  to 
raise  this  issue  and  have  every  briefing 
that  has  come  up. 

I  do  not  question  anyone's  good  faith 
in  America  as  they  debate  this  issue, 
but  I  do  question  deeply  the  judgment 
that  IS  being  exercised  and  the  points 
of  time  when  we  will  be  making  this 
decision  because  we  are  at  a  very  criti- 
cal point  in  our  Nation's  history.  We 
have  all  talked  that  this  is  a  new  era. 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  different 
position  in  the  world  than  it  did  before 
and  that  this  is  our  chance  to  make  the 
United  Nations  work.  Let  us  give  it  a 
chance  to  work,  not  be  hasty  in  war. 
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I  would  close  by  saying  our  attention 
is  devoted  to  this  but  a  great  danger 
exists  also  with  all  the  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  danger  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  that  are  there  which  are  real, 
the  danger  of  instability,  the  danger  of 
a  government  taking  over  that  is  hos- 
tile, or  the  danger  of  the  country  frag- 
menting and  these  nuclear  sites  being 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible. But  we  are  not  even  able  to 
approach  that  at  this  moment  because 
the  President  is  talking  war  in  an  area 
where  we  do  not  need  war  and  where  we 
are  capable  of  sustaining  our  presence 
and  sustaining  the  presence  of  our  al- 
lies, because  if  our  allies  are  not  will- 
ing to  stay  with  sanctions,  which  they 
have  indicated  they  are.  how  far  will 
they  go  in  war'' 

Remember,  it  is  always  easy  to  vote 
to  send  somebody  else's  children,  some- 
body else's  money,  and  so  nations  vot- 
ing in  the  United  Nations  have  recog- 
nized this  and  they  have  not  asked  us 
to  do  it.  We  asked  them  to  approve  our 
doing  it.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do 
that.  I  do  not  think  threats  in  the  Arab 
world  are  credible;  then  you  have  to 
move  to  action.  Our  threat  is  not  the 
way  to  proceed.  It  does  not  lead  to  the 
result  we  want.  The  squeezing  with  the 
sanctions,  the  naval  blockade,  the 
stopping  of  the  oil.  the  isolation 
of  the  society  is  a  way  that  can  get  us 
the  result  we  want. 

So  those  who  would  unleash  the  dogs 
of  war  I  think  should  consider  very 
carefully  what  is  the  interests  of  the 
United  States'*  Why  do  we  benefit  from 
this  as  a  nation''  Can  we  afford  this  as 
a  nation''  Should  we  have  this  as  a  na- 
tion? This  decision  should  be  made  in 
these  Halls. 

This  Senator  is  prepared  to  vote  on 
any  resolution  anytime  from  now  on.  I 
pray  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it  prior  to  the  bombs  falling. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  for  an  excellent  statement. 
I  thank  him  for  working  together  on 
this  resolution.  We  both  share  common 
goals  and  interests  in  this. 

Senator  Adams  has  been  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  and  forceful  leaders  in 
this  body  and  previously  when  I  served 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  making  sure  that  Congress  ex- 
ercises its  constitutional— I  will  not 
say  prerogative  but  I  will  say  constitu- 
tional mandate. 

Mr    ADAMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HARKIN.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr  ADAMS  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Many 
Members  of  this  body  may  not  know, 
but  this  is  a  naval  fighter  pilot.  This  is 
a  person  who  has  been  in  war.  I  have 
always  found,  when  we  were  fighting  to 
stop  the  Vietnam  war.  and  he  joined 
with  me  In  that,  those  who  have  been 
in  combat  are   the   leading   people   to 


urge  caution  in  unleashing  the  dogs  of 
war.  I  know  the  Senator  will  remember 
when  we  took  the  Bronz  and  Silver 
Star  members  from  World  War  II  and 
from  the  Vietnam  war  and  from  the 
Korean  War  into  the  well  of  the  House. 
That  was  the  first  time  we  began  to 
roll  back  the  tide  in  Vietnam. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  can  avoid  a  disaster  for 
this  country.  I  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
hope  we  can  avoid  the  calamity  like  we 
had  in  Vietnam.  It  was  not  until  maybe 
40.000  of  our  finest  young  men  came 
home  in  body  bags  that  we  finally 
started  talking  about  what  we  were 
doing.  Let  us  not  let  that  happen 
again.  Let  us  debate  and  discuss  this 
right  now. 

I  find  it  unusual  at  best  that  here  we 
are  on  January  4.  11  days  from  this 
deadline  dated  January  15.  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  this  Sen- 
ator are  the  only  two  on  the  Senate 
floor  discussing  this  issue. 

Beyond  discussing,  I  think  we  ought 
to  reach  some  kind  of  resolution  on 
this  and  have  a  vote.  As  I  said,  it  is 
time  for  Senators  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

The  central  question  comes  down  to 
this;  Do  you  support  the  President  over 
the  Constitution,  or  do  you  support  the 
Constitution  over  the  President? 

Presidents  come  and  go.  Some  are 
good,  and  some  are  bad.  Some  lead  and 
some  do  not.  But  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  endures,  and  it  lasts, 
the  finest  document  ever  drafted  to 
steer  a  ship  of  state,  not  for  a  year  or 
two  or  a  decade,  but  for  centuries 
What  has  gone  before  for  the  last  200 
years  should  last  for  another  200  and 
200  beyond  that,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  embodies 
within  it  an  understanding  of  human 
nature,  how  human  beings  interact 
with  one  another,  the  result  of  a 
millenia  of  wars,  persecutions,  of  des- 
pots and  kings  leading  their  people 
into  various  and  sundry  wars  and  con- 
flicts. The  Framers  of  the  Constitution 
understood  human  nature,  and  what  it 
means  to  balance  the  power,  balance 
those  conflicts. 

We  have  been  drifting  for  far  too  long 
in  this  country  with  too  much  power  in 
the  executive  branch.  It  is  now  time  for 
us  to  stand  up  and  say  the  Constitution 
now.  the  Constitution  forever,  first  and 
foremost  the  Constitution;  not  this 
President,  not  any  President  over  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr   HOI. LINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  I'HK.^IDING  OP^P^ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLING8  Mr.  President,  let 
me  thank  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Iowa.  I  think  it  was  very,  very 
Important  on  yesterday  that  he  stood 
up  and  raised  the  question  of  the  re- 


sponsibility of  this  particular  body, 
and  that  we  just  not  callously  come  in. 
get  everybody  sworn  for  new  terms  of 
office,  handle  the  politics,  and  dis- 
regard the  problem. 

Conscientiously,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  could  not  stand  for 
that,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina could  not  stand  for  it.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  saying  that  for  a  couple  of 
months,  ever  since  the  President 
changed  signals  on  us.  waited  until 
after  the  election,  and  then  changed 
from  defensive  to  offensive,  set  out  a 
policy  of  committing  GI's  to  combat  in 
order  to  punish  naked  aggression.  I 
think  that  is  the  target.  It  has  been  a 
changing  target. 

I  thought  we  ought  to  get  the  Con- 
gress together  and  talk  about  this.  The 
President  got  more  bellicose,  more 
strident,  and  we  in  turn  became  more 
silent. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  there  are  Sen- 
ators who  perhaps  have  not  worried  as 
much  as  this  Senator,  have  not  had.  let 
us  say.  as  much  time  to  spend  on  it.  I 
was  stuck  to  CNN  during  August.  I  was 
home  politicking,  going  around  the 
State,  and  I  observed  the  change  of  pol- 
icy here. 

We  just  had  the  administration  brief- 
ing yesterday.  I  just  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State, 
"Where  is  April  Glaspie?  '  They  have 
hidden  her.  If  you  can  find  her,  brother, 
you  will  get  a  top  job  offer  at  the  Se- 
cret Service  or  the  FBI  or  someplace 

But  we  just  had  a  long  background  of 
history  outlined  last  evening- the  his- 
tory of  Kuwait,  the  history  of  Iraq,  and 
the  historical  differences,  not  just  geo- 
graphical differences  which  existed 
ever  since  it  was  just  a  political  deci- 
sion by  England  and  France  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I  to  cut  her  off  from  the 
former  Ottoman  Empire,  and  say.  "this 
is  Kuwait;  you  just  handle  your  own  af- 
fairs, and  give  us  the  oil   " 

We  should  also  remember  the  more 
recent  difference  between  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  when  Kuwait  went  into  that  oil 
field.  95  percent  located  in  the  counry 
of  Iraq,  and  taking  oil  from  it.  as  well 
as  agreeing  to  pump  oil  on  Iraq's  behalf 
during  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  then  re- 
quiring repayment 

Saudi  Arabia  also  pumped  oil  on 
Iraq's  behalf,  but  later  forgave  the 
debt.  Saddam  went  to  King  Fahd.  and 
the  King  said  forget  11:  you  have  pro- 
tected Arab  integrity,  and  there  Is  no 
charge.  Saudi  Arabia  wrote  off  the  oil 
they  pumped  on  Iraq's  behalf  during 
the  8-year  period  of  the  war.  But  when 
Saddam  went  down  to  Kuwait  and 
asked  the  same  treatment.  Kuwait  sent 
a  J20  billion  bill. 

You  had  to  end  the  territorial  dis- 
pute, the  economic  dispute,  and  then  of 
course  the  actual  pressure  of  Iraq's 
buildup  for  invasion  and  the  dispute 
that  Iraq  could  have  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Incidentally,  everybody  knew  Iraq 
was  amassing  troops.  There  has  been  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  we  had  intel- 
ligence or  not.  It  can  be  slated  un- 
equivocally—and I  have  seen  it  now  in 
the  news— that  the  military  intel- 
ligence was  on  target,  even  if  other  in- 
telligence entities  were  not.  Military 
intelligence  foresaw  an  attack  at  that 
time  by  Iraq  into  Kuwait 

A  key  event  during  this  buildup  was 
that  Saddam  called  in  April  Glaspie. 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq. 

And  when  asked  by  Saddam  on  July 
27  what  is  the  United  States'  policy 
with  regard  to  disputes  between  Iraq 
and  Kuwait.  .Embassador  Glaspie's  an- 
swer was  that  the  United  States  takes 
no  position  on  territorial  disputes  be- 
tween Arab  countries. 

So  given  the  green  light  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  July  27.  5  days  later  Iraq 
Invaded,  on  August  2.  And  so  we 
promptly  and  fully  debated  on  this 
floor;  we  met  as  soon  as  we  came  back 
after  Labor  Day.  And  we  passed  a  reso- 
lution formally  approving  President 
Bush's  action  in  coming  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's defense  and  imposing  sanctions. 
Of  course,  at  the  time,  the  President 
cautioned  that  sanctions  could  take  1 
year  to  2  years  to  work. 

And  so  we  virtually  unanimousl.v 
supported  that.  I  voted  to  support  the 
policy,  and  we  went  about  our  business. 
The  American  people  hardly  paid  at- 
tention to  it.  other  than  that  they 
knew  some  National  Guard  units  were 
being  called  up.  Then,  after  the  general 
election,  with  the  Congress  gone,  the 
President  began  to  play  the  game. 
When  I  say  play  the  game.  I  speak  ad- 
visedly It  is  quite  obvious  to  this  par- 
ticular Senator  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  definitely  had  the 
authority  to  convene  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  He  could  have  done  so  if  he 
wanted  our  advice  and  consent.  But 
rather,  he  said.  No.  I  do  not  need  to 
fool  with  that  crowd.  I  need  to  win  over 
the  UN.  crowd.  If  I  can  run  around  the 
world  and  bribe  that  particular  group, 
then  I  will  be  in  the  driver's  seat. 

We  gave  Turkey  higher  textile 
quotas,  we  gave  Syria  and  Lebanon.  We 
gave  Egypt  a  $7  billion  loan  forgive- 
ness. We  gave  Saudi  Arabia  our  defense 
shield  plus  a  windfall  of  anywhere  from 
$20  to  $30  billion  in  higher  oil  prices. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
could  forego  this  particular  debate,  if 
he  said  to  the  leadership:  I  will  consult. 
War  is  a  serious  thing.  Article  I.  sec- 
tion 8.  clause  11.  empowers  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war.  not  the  President, 
not  the  Pentagon;  but  it  empowers  the 
people's  Government,  to  declare  war  It 
is  categorically  clear  In  this  instance. 
because  there  is  no  war  now.  We  have 
been  out  there  for  5  months,  and  no  one 
has  been  killed  in  hostilities,  even 
though  hostilities  are  imminent. 

So  without  a  war  and  with  the  Con- 
stitution categorically  clear,  the  Presi- 
dent, If  he  really  wanted  us.  could  eas- 


ily get  us.  And  do  not  finesse  this  thing 
with:  "We  consulted  with  the  leader- 
ship on  the  change  of  policy."  It  has 
been  noted  it  was  an  llth-hour  tele- 
phone call  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
NfNN  of  Georgia,  who  was  reached  in  a 
restaurant  one  Friday.  That  was  tne 
extent  of  the  administration's  con- 
sultations. The  policy  had  been  decided 
upon. 

Yes,  there  had  been  briefings.  They 
called  us  in.  But  that  is  not  real  con- 
sultations, because  the  name  of  the 
game  is  to  play  chicken  with  Saddam, 
And  if  they  have  to  threaten  him  and 
play  the  game  of  chicken  with  Saddam, 
they  have  to  play  the  game  of  chicken 
with  the  Congress.  They  cannot  come 
home  and  say:  "We  are  just  bluffing 
him.  We  do  not  really  Intend  to  go  to 
war."  It  has  to  be  credible.  In  order  to 
do  that,  they  have  been  veritably  in- 
transigent and  more  and  more  bellicose 
in  their  particular  stand:  We  shall  at- 
tack, and  right  closely  to.  if  not  on  the 
exact  date,  of  January  15.  which  has 
been  laid  down. 

And  so  it  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President  does  not  want  our  advice.  He. 
no  doubt,  understands  that  he  could 
not  get  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  as  oc- 
curred with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, with  uninhibited,  unrestricted  au- 
thority. He  must  have  gotten  that  mes- 
sage when  we  debated  the  resolution 
that  is  now  in  force,  approving  the  de- 
fense against  Saddam  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions. 

I.  for  one.  was  very  careful  to  make 
clear  that  our  resolution  supporting 
Bush's  intervention  in  the  gulf  was  not 
a  replay  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  talked  at  the  time  about 
"Arabizing"  the  conflict,  because  the 
entire  body  of  history  there  is  being 
disregarded. 

We  are  in  the  most  ironic  position  in 
regard  to  this  particular  issue  that  we 
have  ever  been  in.  I  would  be  glad  to 
flesh  it  our  later.  But  the  point  is  that 
Saddam  could  win  by  losing,  and  the 
United  States  could  lose  by  winning. 

Let  me  say.  though,  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  want  our  advice,  and  he 
knows  he  cannot  get  in  categorically, 
so  he  does  not  ask  for  it.  And  he  knows 
as  long  as  we  go  along  with  this  par- 
ticular charade.  "Let  us  wait.  They  are 
going  to  talk  now,  and  they  might 
meet  in  Geneva,  and  they  might  do 
that  and  get  down  to  the  15th." 

And  if  the  President  orders  an  at- 
tack—incidentally, if  he  does  order  it. 
we  will  all  be  supporting  it.  I  dissent 
strongly  from  the  position  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  over  on  the  House 
side,  Dick  Gephardt  of  Missouri,  when 
he  said  we  would  cut  off  the  funds.  You 
will  not  find  this  Senator  cutting  off 
funds.  In  fact.  I  voted  against  cutting 
off  funds  in  Vietnam.  I  am  still  angry 
about  that  outcome.  I  am  still  ready  to 
fight  it.  I  know  I  have  lost  that.  But 
Vietnam  teaches  a  lesson  which  can  be 


applied  to  this  case.  You  cannot  impose 
a  culture  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
We  were  looked  upon  as  foreigners  in 
Vietnam  and  we  never  succeeded  in  im- 
posing our  political  culture.  It  was  a 
tough  lesson  to  learn. 

In  any  event,  put  me  down  that  if  the 
President  gives  the  order,  while  I  think 
it  IS  bad  judgment  to  go  and  start  a 
war  on  January  15.  and  I  would  advise 
against  starting  a  war  on  January  15,  if 
the  President  started  a  war  here  on 
January  4  or  5  or  any  other  date.  I 
would  certainly  support  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  funding  it. 

We  have  only  got  one  President.  You 
have  the  troops  committed,  they  are  In 
the  field.  We  have  known  now  since  No- 
vember 8  that  we  had  assumed  an  of- 
fensive posture,  and  the  Congress  now 
has  an  obligation  to  take  a  stand.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were 
proper  in  their  insistence  yesterday 
that  we  raise  the  question  and  start 
the  debate.  I  have  never  heard  it  sug- 
gested, and  I  hope  it  would  not  be.  that 
here  the  most  deliberative  body  would 
be  overstepping  by  deliberating  on  this 
issue. 

I  recall  an  instance  in  Finland  some 
19  years  ago  in  the  company  of  Senate 
leader  Mike  Mansfield.  We  were  talk- 
ing about  bargaining  chips  in  SALT  I 
negotiations.  We  were  counseled  at 
that  particular  time  by  our  experts  in 
Helsinki:  They  said  do  not  in  Congress 
approve  weapons  systems  strictly  on 
the  grounds  that  they  might  make 
good  bargaining  chips.  Find  out  what 
the  national  defense  needs  and  vote  for 
it.  and  we  will  handle  the  consequences 
out  here. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  what  we  ought 
to  be  debating  is  what  the  policy 
should  be  or  should  not  be.  irresE>ective 
of  crass  political  polls.  While  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  the 
Constitution  is  clear  on  this  point,  the 
debate  should  focus  on  whether  it  is 
the  right  policy,  the  right  decision,  the 
correct  judgment  or  not.  We  are  here 
to  set  policy  and  not  play  games  Meet- 
ings between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Aziz  may  or 
may  not  happen.  You  are  not  going  to 
outmaneuver  and  outfox  or  outchicken 
these  Arab  folks.  They  were  raised  in 
the  bazaar  They  are  good  poker  play- 
ers, let  us  put  it  in  that  sense.  And  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  a  democ- 
racy you  are  not  allowed  the  luxury  of 
playing  chicken.  You  have  got  the  open 
media.  Issues  are  openly  aired,  openly 
debated.  The  administration  ought  to 
be  operating  with  the  full  support  of 
the  National  Congress.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine a  President  wanting  to  go  to  war 
without  the  support  of  the  National 
Congress.  As  President  he  ought  to  be 
getting  everyone  to  understand,  appre- 
ciate, and  support  his  policy  The 
President  ought  to  seek  that  concur- 
rence not  just  because  the  Constitution 
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requires  it.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try 
the  President  and  win  the  constitu- 
tional debating  point.  I  want  to  speaic 
to  the  wisdom  of  this  particular  policy, 
whether  it  is  smart,  and  the  truth  ol' 
the  matter  is  that  this  rush  to  war  is 
badly,  badly  mistaken. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  have  a 
pollster  President.  I  say  that  advisedly. 
I  have  known  one  way  or  another  both 
President  Reagan  and  President  Bush, 
both  before  they  came  to  office.  I  al- 
ways had  the  feeling,  with  due  respect 
to  President  Reagan,  that  he  was  not 
as  attuned  and  understanding  of  the  is- 
sues as  he  should  have  been.  He  did  not 
know  government:  he  did  not  like  gov- 
ernment. 

In  contrast.  I  know  George  Bush  re- 
spects government.  He  has  held  more 
distinguished  positions  of  trust  in  this 
Government  than  any  of  us  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  He  has  been  Ambassador 
at  the  United  Nations  and  in  China. 
CIA  Director.  Vice  President,  and  Con- 
gressman. You  will  not  find  as  varied  a 
resume.  So  he  has  been  a  part  of  gov- 
ernment for  many,  many  years.  And  he 
is  smart. 

The  key  moment  was  when  Dukakis 
scared  the  death  out  of  him  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  1988  campaign.  Bush  was  17 
points  ahead.  He  had  to  call  in  Jim 
Baker,  who  is  more  a  fixer  than  a  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Jim  Baker  came 
in,  straightened  out  that  campaign, 
and  taught  Bush  to  do  just  what  the 
polls  said  to  do.  and  Bush  won.  I 
thought,  having  come  out  on  top.  we 
would  get  a  President  rather  than  a 
candidate.  I  am  afraid,  that  he  is  still 
half  a  candidate,  fixated  on  polls. 

Our  actions  last  year  in  Panama 
show  the  President's  sensitivity  to  the 
polls. 

In  October  1989  when  rebels  had 
Noriega  in  their  grasp,  they  checked 
with  the  White  House,  and  the  White 
House  said.  "No.  let  him  go  "  And.  of 
course.  Noriega  killed  100  of  them  In- 
cidentally, we  ought  to  send  him  back 
down  to  Panama  to  be  tried  for  murder 
and  not  worry  about  the  complexities 
of  a  drug  trial  up  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  ought  to  say,  "Oops,  we 
made  a  mistake,  we  cannot  give  him 
his  constitutional  rights."  Then  give 
him  his  Panamanian  rights,  send  him 
back  to  Panama  and  solve  that  case 
and  quit  playing  around  with  it.  I  don't 
care  whether  we  find  him  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  the  people  in  Panama  are  not 
going  to  accept  it  We  have  wasted 
time  and  wasted  money  Anyway,  we 
had  Noriega  in  our  grasp  In  October. 
Then  the  polls  went  down,  and  we  in- 
vaded Panama  before  Christmas  Bush 
will  change  to  k*>ep  those  polls  up. 

Incidentally,  the  President,  respect- 
ing polls,  should  remember  that  poll 
taken  In  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  where,  having  gone 
into  Panama,  the  United  States  was 
condemned  for  naked  aggression  by  Ku- 


wait, condemned  by  Kuwait  for  naked 
aggression. 

I  am  afraid  the  President  is  reading 
those  polls  that  show  2  to  1  approval  of 
the  way  he  is  handling  the  gulf  policy. 
One  poll  even  asked.  "Would  you  send 
your  son  to  fight  in  the  gulf  on  this 
particular  cause?  "  And  54  percent  ac- 
cording to  that  particular  poll  said 
"Yes." 

Herein  you  see  the  limitations  and 
the  danger  of  polling.  Anybody  who  be- 
lieves that  a  majority  of  Americans  are 
ready  to  send  their  sons  to  the  gulf  is 
whistling  Dixie.  It  is  outrageous  non- 
sense. Ludicrous.  You  only  have  to 
look  at  the  enlistments,  which  have 
dropped  off  significantly.  That  is  the 
reality,  not  some  political  pollster  ask- 
ing abstract  questions.  As  John  Mitch- 
ell, as  Attorney  General,  said.  'Watch 
what  we  do.  not  what  we  say."  That 
ought  to  be  appended  to  every  poll  as  a 
disclaimer  as  to  limitations  on  how  a 
poll  is  interpreted,  because  we  con- 
stantly, as  politicians,  are  experienc- 
ing election  day  upsets.  The  day  after 
election  day  there  is  always  an  analy- 
sis of  the  upsets,  and  they  all  go  back 
to  the  limits  of  polls,  the  misreading  of 
polls.  Now  the  polls  say  a  majority  of 
Americans  favor  a  war  with  Iraq.  On 
TV,  we  see  the  various  administration 
officials  running  around  Saudi  Arabia 
asking  the  troops.  "Are  you  all  ready 
to  fight?  "  Good  Lord.  I  was  a  soldier 
for  3  years  overseas.  We  would  have 
given  the  same  cheer. 

I  can  tell  you  the  best  way  to  support 
our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  is  to 
begin  to  talk  sense  to  the  American 
people  and.  when  the  administration 
counsels  that  we  have  to  move  now  be- 
cause we  cannot  keep  up  the  heat,  we 
cannot  keep  up  the  public  interest, 
that  is  totally  wrong.  It  is  only  now 
that  people  are  becoming  interested 
and  seeking  an  understanding  of  this 
crisis. 

As  in  a  political  campaign,  you  do 
not  get  the  people's  attention  until  Oc- 
tober, and  with  January  15  nearing. 
you  are  just  now  getting  the  people's 
attention.  And  we  all  begin  to  wonder 
what  the  policy  is.  And  heavens  above, 
as  was  said  in  First  Corinthians,  chap- 
ter 14.  verse  8,  "For  if  the  trumpet  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
himself  to  the  battle'' "  We  have  had  a 
very  uncertain  sound. 

We  all  said  after  Vietnam,  we  are  not 
going  to  make  the  same  mistake  again. 
Next  time  we  go  to  war  we  are  to  go  to- 
gether—the President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people — and  we  are  going  to 
make  sure  about  it.  And  heavens 
above,  we  have  had  ample  time  to  rally 
a  united  front  here  at  home 

But  the  uncertain  trumpet.  Mr. 
President,  goes  back  to  earlier  in  the 
1980's,  when  we  did  not  give  even  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  Iraq.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  when  we  debated  cutting 
agricultural   credits   to   Iraq   in   July, 


said  that  he  foand  Saddam  a  man  of 
reason,  someone  who  could  be  reasoned 
with. 

We  recognized  Saddam  and  Iraq,  and 
we  began  subsidizing  Saddam  and  Iraq 
We  had  subsidized  food  sales  to   Iraq 
over  a  5-year  period  in  excess  of  5  bil- 
lion bucks. 

Some  in  the  Congress,  particularly 
our  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  said,  wait  a 
minute.  Iraq  is  using  this  money  to 
build  up  its  tremendous  military.  And. 
by  the  way.  Iraq  gassed  the  Kurds. 
That  is  the  kind  of  tyrant  they  have 
got  there,  gassing  his  own  people.  But 
we  apparently  did  not  have  a  policy 
then  against  gassing  people,  to  punish 
gassing,  only  to  punish  aggression.  So 
we  did  not  say  anything  to  the  Iraqis 
then. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  led  the 
fight  to  cut  off  agricultural  credits. 
And  the  present  administration  fought 
that  cutoff.  They  held  it  up  on  the 
House  side  until  we  came  back  from 
our  August  recess,  and  then  of  course 
with  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  we  finally 
got  sanctions  passed. 

Consider  the  conversation  that  Sad- 
dam had  with  our  Ambassador  April 
Glaspie.  when  she  gave  the  American 
green  light  to  Saddam  to.  saying  we 
would  not  take  a  position  on  the  border 
dispute.  And  perhaps  historically  that 
was  very  correct.  Because  heavens 
above,  the  Arabs  have  got  more  dif- 
ferences there  than  we  can  imagine, 
going  back  centuries. 

This  particular  Senator,  almost  48 
years  ago.  invaded  Morocco.  The  Unit- 
ed States  Army  took  Morocco,  we  took 
Algeria,  and  we  took  Tunisia,  and  they 
have  not  had  a  truly  free  election  there 
yet. 

We  Americans  believe  in  human 
rights,  freedom,  free  elections.  The 
Arabs'  belief  is  religion,  and  that  you 
and  I  are  the  infidels.  They  do  not  have 
free  elections,  they  have  assassina- 
tions. Go  down  the  list  of  countries. 
from  Morocco,  come  right  on  round: 
Qadhafi.  in  Libya,  he  overthrew  his 
predecessors.  Muburak  in  Egypt,  fun- 
damentalists killed  his  predecessor. 
Sadat.  Same  in  Lebanon,  in  Syria  The 
King  of  Iraq  was  assassinated  in  1958 
and  the  man  who  overthrew  him  was 
himself  assassinated  5  years  later  King 
Hussein  was  a  little  boy  when  they 
killed  his  grandfather  They  have  as- 
sassinations, we  have  eleellons  Human 
rights,  if  a  man  steals  an  apple,  they 
cut  off  his  hand  They  treat  their  cam- 
els better  than  their  women.  So  let  us 
not  talk  about  human  rights  over 
there. 

Therein.  Mr.  President,  is  the  uncer- 
tain trumpet  from  our  Commander  in 
Chief  The  aiimini-stration  took  no  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Iraq  and  Kuwait  on 
July  27.  but  by  August  4  we  had  retro- 
actively defined  Kuwait  as  a  vital  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  Even  then. 
Bush  said  we  are  only  there  to  protect 


.Saudi  Arabia  and  enforce  sanctions 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  international 
community. 

Then,  of  course,  the  signals  changed 
intermittently  through  August  and 
September  The  first  thing  I  heard  was 
that  our  way  of  life  is  being  threat- 
ened. I  almost  broke  out  laughing.  The 
Emir  and  his  many  wives  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  American  way  of  life,  I 
can  tell  you  that. 

The  Kuwaitis'  idea  of  resistance  is  to 
hire  a  big-bucks  .American  public  rela- 
tions firm.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Pre- 
viously they  had  disregarded  any  kind 
of  national  defense,  and  now  we  hear 
how  conscientiously  they  are  studying 
how.  after  we  liberate  Kuwait,  they  are 
going  to  tough  it  out  with  two  .servants 
rather  than  three  servants  in  Kuwait. 
Wonderful  mission  that  we  have  out 
there. 

But  they  were  not  sacrificing  any- 
body. They  cut  and  ran  when  Iraq  in- 
vaded. In  48  hours  they  were  gone. 
They  did  not  have  any  national  de- 
fense They  tweaked  Iraq's  nose,  de- 
manding debt  repayment  and  pumping 
oil  from  a  disputed  field,  but  they 
didn't  have  the  common  sense  to  pre- 
pare to  defend  themselves  There  is  no 
military  draft,  incidentally,  in  Kuwait 
or  Saudi  Arabia. 

So  the  first  rationale  was  that  our 
way  of  life  was  being  threatened.  And 
we  know,  of  course,  differently.  Kuwait 
has  a  totally  different  way  of  life,  a  dif- 
ferent culture  And  I  hasten  to  empha- 
size that  you  cannot  impose  an  alien 
culture  through  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
That  is  the  lesson  that  we  ought  to  be 
learning  in  the  gulf  crisis,  because  by 
winning  a  war  we  could  lose  the  peace. 

The  next  rationale  for  our  involve- 
ment was  that  we  were  opposing  naked 
aggression.  Well,  come  now.  come, 
really.  Naked  aggression  is  rampant 
around  the  world.  We  could  figure  200 
acts  of  naked  aggressions,  I  would 
gue.ss,  in  the  last  20  years,  naked  ag- 
gressions— Cambodia.  Afghanistan. 
Lebanon,  you  name  it.  Our  response  to 
naked  aggression.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
in  Afghanistan  was  to  boycott  the 
Olympics  Now  we  are  going  to  sac- 
rifice GIs. 

Incidentally,  I  have  two  close  neph- 
ews in  the  gulf  area  who  differ  with  my 
views  probably.  One  is  a  captain  in  the 
Marines  They  are  close  family  mem- 
bers At  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
dinner,  we  all  eat  together,  though  not 
this  year  This  year  my  wife  turned  the 
kitchen  into  a  taste  shop,  and  my  job 
was  to  determine  whether  the  cookies 
were  good  enough  to  send  to  the  sailor, 
one  of  them,  who  is  on  board  a  ship. 
Jamey  Baldwin  or  the  other  one,  Capt. 
Claude  Baldwin  rV— we  call  him 
Bubba — a  captain  in  the  Marines. 

I  probably  do  not  express  their  views 
because  they  are  part  of  the  gung-ho 
group  of  highly  trained  men  and 
women.  They  are  ready  to  go  and  do 
their  job.  That  is  what  they  signed  up 


for.  They  have  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  professionalism. 

But.  m  any  event,  punish  naked  ag- 
gression? Just  5  weeks  ago  we  had 
naked  aggression  in  Chad.  And  we  had 
naked  aggression  6  weeks  ago  in  Leb- 
anon by  Syria.  They  massacred  some 
750  Christians. 

The  Kuwaitis'  PR  crowd  haus  been 
putting  stories  on  the  news  about  rape 
and  about  infants  being  yanked  out  of 
incubators  by  Iraqi  soldiers;  which  I  do 
not  doubt  is  true.  But  I  have  not  heard 
a  report  of  total  Kuwaitis  killed.  They 
have  been  very  careful  not  to  give  us  a 
body  count.  I  doubt  if  Iraq  killed  as 
many  as  750  defenseless  civilians  m  Ku- 
wait. But  Syria  did  in  Lebanon  just  6 
weeks  ago.  And  we  do  not  hear  a  peep 
about  that  naked  aggression  there. 

Concerning  the  naked  aggression  ra- 
tionale, the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  on  the  floor  said:  Aggression, 
you  spell  it  o-i-1.  The  Secretary  of 
State  says:  No.  it  is  j-o-b-s;  it  is  jobs. 
None  of  those  sold.  The  next  thing  they 
said:  We  are  going  to  established  a  new- 
world  order. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  rationale  is 
today.  None  of  these  rationales  per- 
suade this  particular  Senator  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  as  I  said,  we  are 
more  likely  to  create  a  new  world  dis- 
order. 

When  and  if  it  comes  to  war,  each 
side  has  selected  targets.  Our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  chosen  his  target. 
As  the  President  himself  said.  "We 
going  to  kick  ass."  That  is  what  he 
said.  Iraq's  commander  in  chief.  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  said  he  is  going  to  kick 
Israel. 

In  our  assault,  to  forego  damage  to 
Israel.  I  hope  we  would  use  our  missiles 
to  knock  out  every  Iraqi  missile  that 
could  possibly  reach  Israel.  In  fact.  I 
just  reminded  the  Vice  President  in  a 
casual  conversation,  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  INF  Treaty  was.  under  re- 
view, he  and  I  argued  the  point  that  we 
should  not  do  away  with  our  GLCM's. 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles,  armed 
with  conventional  weaponry. 

We  know  that  for  835  million  bucks 
you  can  get  one  B-2  bomber.  For  the 
same  $835  million,  you  can  get  835  con- 
ventional GLCM's.  put  them  down  m 
Turkey,  let  a  Soviet  auditor  or  mon- 
itor stand  there  and  tell  him.  "This 
one  is  aimed  at  your  Kremlin,  this  is 
aimed  at  your  airfield,  this  is  aimed  at 
your  communications,"  and  so  forth. 
You  do  not  have  to  feed  the  missiles  or 
anything  else  like  that. 

Then  if  an  enemy  had  invaded 
through  the  Fulda  Gap  in  Germany 
rather  than  ending  the  world  with  nu- 
clear retaliation  we  could  have  hit  a 
particular  airfield  or  particular  com- 
munications center,  to  stop  them 

As  JCS  Chairman.  Admiral  Crowe 
said,  we  had  to  save  cruise  missiles  for 
the  Navy— the  SLCM's.  So  when  Navy 
Secretary  Larry  Garrett  came  to  South 
Carolina  last  month.  1  said: 


Why  dont  we  put  a  conventional  wariiead 
on  a  Tridenl-based  missile,  a  D  5  missile.  We 
have  them  located  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Just  fire  the  D-5  overhead  and  let  ;t  land  on 
Saddam  The  Iraqis  have  radar  to  protect 
ag-ainst  planes,  but  they  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  detect  a  D-5  coming  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

The  Secretary  of  Navy  said  he  had 
not  thought  of  that.  I  said  get  a  con- 
ventional warhead  off  of  one  of  your 
other  missiles  and  put  it  on  the  D-6 
that  has  the  accuracy  We  can  avoid  a 
bloody  slugfest.  avoid  bragging  as  we 
did  in  Vietnam  that  the  kill  ratio,  the 
casualty  ratio,  was  10  of  them  to  1  of 
us. 

I  told  General  Westmoreland  in  Sai- 
gon back  in  1966: 

General,  you  do  not  understand  The  peo- 
ple back  home  are  not  going  along  with  even 
that  one  dead  American.  'You  are  not  getting 
the  good  government  award  because  the 
ratio  is  10  to  1.  the  kind  of  ratio  that  you 
think  is  wonderful  and  evidently  President 
Johnson  thinks  was  wonderful . 

In  any  event,  if  we  hit  Iraq's  missiles 
and  their  airfields,  even  if  they  get 
their  planes  in  the  air,  they  will  have 
no  place  to  land.  So  I  think  we  can 
pretty  well  handle  that.  But  an.v  flank- 
ing action  into  Iraq  so  that  we  can  at- 
tack Iraq's  occupation  forces  from 
their  rear  will  break  up  our  hollow  alli- 
ance. We  have  been  put  on  notice. 

I  have  watched  it  carefully  and  I  am 
siseaklng  as  carefully  as  I  can.  Turkey 
is  not  willing  to  attack  Iraq.  They  have 
stated  so,  publicly,  their  Commander 
in  Chief.  There  are  no  Turks  down  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  And  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  attacking  Iraq. 

Likewise.  Assad  of  Syria  refuses  to 
attack  Iraq  He  has  gotten  his  billion 
bucks  from  Saudi  Arabia,  he  has  taken 
over  Lebanon  as  a  country. 

Incidentally,  in  a  contest  to  see  who 
is  the  .Arab  Hitler,  the  countryside  is 
full  of  candidates.  More  accurately  Qa- 
dhafi would  be  No.  1  as  Hitler;  Assad  is 
cast  as  Stalm:  and  Saddam  Hussein  is 
a  poor  little  Mussolini.  We  have  500,000 
to  face  down  an  Arab  Mussolini  out 
there. 

So  if  we  go  into  Iraq  we  would  not 
have  Assad,  and  we  would  not  have 
Egypt.  Cross-examine  them  carefully. 
The  general  said  Egypt  would  not  at- 
tack Iraq.  They  fired  him.  Then  the 
speaker  of  the  Parliament  got  shot  and 
then  Mubarak  got  tougher.  More  re- 
cently, Mubarak  reaffirmed  that  Egypt 
is  not  there  to  attack  Iraq,  they  are 
only  there  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia. 

Then  what  of  Saudi  Arabia"'  The 
Saudi  Defense  Minister.  Prince  Sultan, 
says:  "There  shall  not  be  an  attack  on 
a  brother  .\rab  nation  from  the  Holy 
Land  of  Islam." 

Prince  Bandar,  the  Saudi  Ambas- 
sador to  Washington  controverts  that. 
He  runs  up  to  the  Hill  to  reassure  us 
that  the  Defense  Minister  did  not  mean 
what  he  said.  But  that  is  what  some 
Saudis  are  continuing  to  say.  They  do 
not  necessarily  adopt  policy  or  follow 
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through  rigorously  as  we  do  In  a  demo- 
cratic country. 

What  this  all  points  to  Is  how  by  win- 
ning we  could  end  up  losing  So.  con- 
stitutional issue  aside,  we  are  talking 
about  the  Tightness,  the  correctness, 
the  wisdom,  the  judgment  of  the  deci- 
sion. The  United  States  could  proceed 
under  the  posture  now  of  the  quick 
kill,  with  thousands  and  thousands  of 
brother  Arabs  killed.  We  could  go  in 
with  air  power,  take  out  their  air  force, 
then  blanket  bomb  Iraqi  troops  with 
our  &-52's. 

Leave  to  one  side  the  danger  of  Iraq 
blowing  up  Kuwait's  oil  wells  and  other 
huge  potential  complications.  Instead, 
assure  that  all  of  it  works  well,  we 
have  won.  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that 
every  demagog,  every  leader,  every  ter- 
rorist in  the  Mideast  will  take  heart 
because  all  they  have  to  do  after  the 
smoke  clears  is  say,  "We  have  seen  the 
Infidel  come  over  and  kill  thousands  of 
our  brothers  for  oil."  And  he  will  be 
telling  the  truth.  And  the  world  will 
believe  it. 

That  brings  us  to  the  policy.  When 
we  urged,  in  September,  coming  back 
after  the  Invasion:  Let  us  put  in  an  en- 
ergy policy,  what  did  they  say?  No. 

The  President,  when  asked  about  it. 
said  "I  am  going  to  take  my  1-mile- 
per-gallon  cigarette  boat,  and  I  am 
going  for  a  ride,  and  he  went  racing 
off  "  Message:  Forget  about  conserva- 
tion and  energy  policy. 

(Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair,  t 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  The  Presidents  mes- 
sage: Forget  about  conservation  in  en- 
ergy policy.  I  was  an  author  of  fuel 
economy  in  the  1970's  standard,  and 
more  recently  we  got  our  distinguished 
leader.  Senator  Bryan,  to  lead  this 
fight  and  we  put  it  out  on  the  floor  last 
year.  The  administration  opposed  it. 
With  that  one  little  initiative,  we 
could  save  most  of  the  output  of  Iraq 
and  Kuwait,  2.5  million  barrels  a  day. 
with  that  one  little  initiative. 

We  need  an  energy  policy.  But  this 
crowd  came  to  town  in  1981  and  they 
said,  "forget  it."  We  had  a  bipartisan 
energy  independence  policy.  President 
Nixon,  President  Ford.  President 
Carter.  We  had  undergone  all  of  those 
oil  cutoffs.  Kuwait  cut  us  off  in  1967; 
Kuwait  cut  us  off  in  1973;  Kuwait  and 
OPEC  doubled  the  price  in  1979  So  we 
were  getting  a  bipartisan  energy  inde- 
pendence policy 

President  Reagan  and  Vice  President 
Bush  came  to  town  and  said,  "forget 
it."  We  are  going  to  appoint  my  friend 
from  Charleston.  Dr  Edwards,  who  now 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job  at  our  med- 
ical university,  but  Dr.  Edwards  wsis 
told,  "Secretary  of  Energy,  get  rid  of 
your  Department." 

They  were  going  to  get  rid  of  the  De- 
partment of  Etlucatlon.  get  rid  of  the 
Department  of  Energy;  let  the  market 
forces  operate  The  OPEC  cartel,  that 
crowd  was  running  up  the  price,  cut- 
ting off  the  oil  and  everything  else,  and 


we  were  going  to  turn  it  over  to  mo- 
nopolistic cartel  forces.  It  was  not  any 
free  market.  But  they  said  we  did  not 
need  an  energy  policy. 

Now.  what  we  need  do  is.  No.  1.  to  Ar- 
abize  this  Arab  dispute  before  war 
breaks  out.  We  killed  58.000  in  Vietnam 
before  we  Vietnamized  Vietnam.  You 
cannot  impose  a  culture  through  a  bar- 
rel of  a  gun.  They  looked  upon  us  as 
foreigners  there.  General  Ridgeway  and 
others  said  do  not  start  a  land  war  in 
Asia.  We  were  told  that  in  Korea.  We 
were  told  that  again  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  now  Iraq.  My  geography  book 
shows  Iraq  is  in  Asia.  I  always  said 
education  is  in  the  second  kick  of  a 
mule.  We  should  have  learned  that  by 
Vietnam.  But  there  goes  the  third  kick 
of  a  mule  in  Iraq,  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

And  so  we  got  to  the  point  here  of 
starting  a  land  war  because  we  did  not 
have  an  energy  policy  when  what  we 
really  need  to  do  is  Arabize  those 
forces,  and  let  the  Arabs  do  the  ground 
fighting  if  there  is  to  be  war.  Specifi- 
cally, rather  than  double  from  200.000 
to  400.000  the  United  States  ground 
troops  in  Saudi  Arabia.  American  GI's. 
we  should  have  been  drawing  down 
from  the  200.000  to  25.000  or  30.000  in 
that  desert.  We  keep  our  Air  Force;  we 
keep  our  Navy;  we  keep  our  air  power; 
we  keep  our  missile  power,  and  we  say 
exactly  what  was  said  in  July;  if  there 
is  to  be  an  attack  by  an  Arab  upon  an 
Arab,  it  is  their  affair. 

I  cannot  see  them  having  free  elec- 
tions in  Kuwait.  I  cannot  see  us 
occuping  Iraq.  I  cannot  see  us  leaving  a 
vacuum  there.  There  is  a  deep  concern, 
of  course.  If  you  get  rid  of  Saddam,  it 
is  possible  that  the  Shiite  majority  in 
Iraq  will  join  with  Shiites  in  both  Iran 
and  those  over  in  Syria  and  will  begin 
taking  over  in  the  Mideast  Then  we 
would  really  have  a  can  of  worms 

Rather  than  new  world  order,  there 
would  be  new  world  disorder. 

I   think   the   President   is   mistaken 
They  say  there  are  200.000  Arab  support 
forces.  That  is  enough  for  a  front  line. 

Remember,  we  only  had  325.000  troops 
in  Europe  against  Russia  with  all  its 
missiles  and  everything  else.  Now  we 
are  getting  400.000  to  500.000  against  lit- 
tle old  Iraq,  with  only  17  million  peo- 
ple, with  what  we  ridicule  as  a  very 
weak  Air  Force  and  no  Navy  to  speak 
of.  As  to  the  Iraq  Army,  yes,  the  Re- 
publican Guards  are  good,  but  every- 
thing else  is  not.  We  have  more  forces 
deployed  there  than  we  had  in  Europe 
to  stop  the  Soviets.  We  should  draw 
down  our  ground  forces  and  let  the 
Arabs  settle  their  differences.  Because 
I  do  not  care  what  we  put  in  there, 
they  are  going  to  have  differences  once 
we  are  gone. 

We  are  not  going  to  impose  a  culture 
from  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  We  are  going 
to  be  infidels.  You  cannot  change  a  cul- 
ture except  through  an  educational 
process,  and  the  barrel  of  a  gun  is  not 
an  educational   process.    Do   not  make 


Saddam  a  hero.  The  President  started 
making  him  a  hero  when  he  p«'rsonal- 
ized  it.  When  he  put  this  dispute  on  a 
personal  basis  and  started  tailing  him 
Hitler,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  gave  him  credibility.  Anybody 
ought  to  know  that. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  said,  "speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick."  We  have  been 
speaking  loudly  and  all  the  generals 
are  coming  out  saying  there  is  not 
enough  stick;  we  axe  not  ready  yet.  We 
cannot  speak  except  in  emotional 
terms  of  rape,  torture,  and  Hitler. 

Diplomatic  and  foreign  policy  ex- 
f)erts  would  never  talk  in  those  terms. 
They  should  be  counseling  our  Presi- 
dent and  not  playing  the  game  of  belli- 
cose rhetoric  to  charge  up  the  people. 

This  fellow  Saddam  has  used  his  mili- 
tary to  attack  two  of  his  neighbors. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  were  con- 
demned for  by  the  General  Assembly 
of.  what?— the  United  Nations.  In  1983, 
on  the  subject  of  Grenada,  there  were 
100  votes  against  us.  Kuwait  voted  to 
condemn  us  for  naked  aggression 
against  our  neighbor.  Grenada.  Then 
on  December  29.  just  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  1989,  so-called  naked  aggres- 
sion in  Panama.  And  who  voted  against 
us''  Kuwait.  Is  Kuwait  worth  the  life  of 
a  Gr  Not  at  all. 

We  cannot,  frankly,  adopt  the  policy 
of  committing  U.S.  troops  to  combat 
aggression  everywhere.  That  is  a  bad 
policy  and  a  bad  mistake.  We  can  cor- 
rect it  with  our  advice  and  counsel,  as 
a  democratic  republic  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  saying  let  us  let  those  sanc- 
tions work. 

In  an  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times,  day  before  yesterday. 
Patrick  Tyler  wrote  from  Baghdad  that 
the  sanctions  are  working.  How"  The 
ration  cards  given  the  Iraqis  just  a  few 
months  ago  are  already  cut  in  half  in 
value. 

Iraq  has  not  been  paid  for  one  drop  of 
oil  exports  since  August  2.  That  is  a 
$1.5  billion  foreign  reserve  cutoff  for  5 
months,  and  the  economic  pressure 
continues.  Let  them  continue  to  live 
with  that. 

We  had  no  special  relationship  with 
Kuwait.  There  is  no  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, or  inference  thereof  They  would 
not  let  us  even  land  during  times  of 
crisis  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  They  would 
not  let  us  dock  a  ship  They  would  not 
let  us  land  a  plane.  And  we  said  3  years 
ago — the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Senator  Bi'MPKR.s,  and  oth- 
ers—the heck  with  Kuwait.  They  have 
not  been  our  friend.  They  are  certainly 
not  a  friend  of  democracy  and  freedom 
and  human  rights. 

Our  national  security  is  not  in  any 
way  threatened.  For  those  who  depend 
upon  getting  most  of  their  oil  from 
that  part  of  the  world.  Germany  and 
Japan,  their  national  security  could 
well  be  threatened,  but  they  do  not 
find  any  reason  to  get  Involved  And  do 
not  get  worried  about  that  little  Ger 


man  deployment  that  is  to  help  us  out 
with  the  Turks  in  NATO.  But  the  Ger- 
mans positioned  the  planes  where  they 
cannot  get  to  Iraq.  Look  at  the  map. 
The  Germans,  the  Japanese,  they  are 
not  all  boiled  up.  In  fact,  the  Japanese 
are  so  clever  The  .Japanese  are  requir- 
ing their  help  to  be  in  what  would  nor- 
mally rejuvenate  our  economy  here  in 
the  United  States  with  an  outburst  of 
production  of  materiel  to  support  the 
war.  The  Japanese  are  doing  just  that. 
They  say.  "We  arc  going  to  help,  but 
you  are  going  to  have  to  get  Toyota 
Jeeps."  They  are  landing  Toyota  jeeps 
in  Dhahran.  and  the  Japanese  economy 
is  taking  a  boost.  We  are  not  producing 
any  more  vehicles  or  anything.  We  are 
Just  paying  through  the  nose,  running 
around  witfi  a  tin  cup.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  Just  at  the  mountaintop  in 
Taif  to  see  the  Emir  of  Kuwait  and  beg 
for  more  money. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Kuwaits. 
said  NBC.  went  down  into  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. They  said  the  most  they  could 
count  was  7.000  that  would  volunteer  to 
defend  their  homeland.  I  have  been 
checking  that,  and  they  say  the  figure 
is  nearer  half  that  amount.  The  Ku- 
waits are  in  the  hotels  in  Bahrain. 
United  Arab  Emirates.  Oman.  Geneva. 
Saudi  Arabia.  They  all  have  money. 
That  is  their  defense,  money  and  oil. 
and  we  are  the  ninnies  running  around 
wanting  to  commit  our  own  troops 
here  in  this  particular  country  for  a 
misguided  policy.  It  is  not  our  way  of 
life.  It  is  not  a  new  world  order.  We  are 
not  going  to  war  for  a  new  world  order. 
You  cannot  force  it  with  the  military. 
You  have  to  work  through  diplomacy. 
If  it  is  naked  aggression,  it  is  a  bad. 
bad  mistake. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  Saddam  honored, 
rewarded,  or  whatever  else  it  is.  In  a 
way.  being  a  hawk,  once  I  have  this 
dispute  Arabized.  I  would  feel,  by  gosh, 
we  will  show  them  if  they  come  across 
now.  really  rock  them  and  sock  them. 
and  legitimately  say  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world:  It  was  an  Arab  upon  Arab  fight, 
and  we  were  fulfilling  our  commit- 
ments to  the  Arab.s.  At  the  moment-- 
and  on  January  15— we  are  fulfilling 
our  commitment  to  a  very  bad,  defec- 
tive, distorted  policy  of  punishing 
naked  aggression  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  might  occur  on  the  globe. 

If  that  is  going  to  be  our  new.  open- 
ended  policy,  the  82d  Airborne  is  going 
to  be  kept  busy  the  year  round  from 
now  on  out.  We  cannot  afford  such  a 
policy  pHDlitically  We  cannot  afford  it 
financially.  Everybody  else  is  rebuild- 
ing and  moving  on.  It  is  time  we  pull 
our  horns  back  in,  get  this  so-called 
peace  dividend,  which  we  should  have, 
and  start  rebuilding  America. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bim- 
DICK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
mini-debate  or  discussion  on  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East,  which  began  yester- 
day and  continues  today,  has  been  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  wrong  issue 
and  very  clearly  is  dealing  with  that 
wrong  issue  at  the  wrong  time. 

This  Senator  felt  strongly,  more  than 
a  month  ago.  that  the  Congress  should 
have  been  called  into  a  special  session 
in  December  and  should  have  debated 
not  only  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  but  the  appropriate- 
ness of  following  up  on  United  Nations 
resolutions  designed  for  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

At  that  time,  the  debate  could  have 
been  conducted  at  length,  and  at  some 
distance  in  time  from  the  key  date  of 
January  15.  1991.  No  such  session  was 
called,  either  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  or  the  President,  however,  and 
we  are  faced  now  with  a  situation  in 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress,  barely 
10  days  from  that  January  15  deadline 

Given  the  situation  as  it  exists  on 
the  4th  day  of  January.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  majority  leaders  position,  so 
eloquently  stated  yesterday  and  again 
this  morning,  was  absolutely  correct. 
The  congressional  debate  and  discus- 
sion of  this  issue  should  take  place 
after  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  our  allies  in  Europe  and  in  the  Near 
East  and  after  he  has  had  this  final  op- 
portunity to  offer  discussions  to  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Iraq  and  perhaps  to 
the  President  of  Iraq,  whether  that 
offer  of  discussions  is  accepted  or  not. 

Obviously,  the  kind  of  debate  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  today, 
desultory  as  it  has  been,  undercuts  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  hopes  for  peace.  When  that  discus- 
sion and  debate  take  place — and  it  will 
certainly  begin  and  perhaps  may  come 
to  some  vote  before  the  15th  of  this 
month— it  is  the  belief  of  this  Senator 
that  it  should  be  centered  on  the  ap- 
propriate course  of  action  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  President  should  be  formally 
authorized  by  Congress  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  not  on  the  internal 
question  of  the  respective  authority  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
commit  our  armed  services  to  some 
kind  of  action. 

Arguments  on  both  sides  of  that 
question  have  a  great  deal  of  merit. 
During  the  course  of  the  last  several 
weeks.  I  have  read  as  widely  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  on  that  constitutional  issue. 
I  believe  that  it  is  substantially  unre- 


solved, but  that  this  Congress,  quite 
obviously,  will  vote  heavily  in  favor  of 
involving  itself  in  the  process,  at  least 
as  an  abstract  question. 

The  real  question,  however,  should  be 
whether  or  not  this  Congress  ratifies 
the  President's  authority  to  follow  up 
on  the  United  Nations  resolution  and 
to  liberate  Kuwait  and  restore  the 
prior  status  quo  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
the  use  of  military  force,  if  necessary. 
That  is  a  much  more  difficult  questior, 
than  the  constitutional  question,  be- 
cause it  involves  the  future  of  this  Na- 
tion, the  future  of  this  Nation's  alli- 
ances, the  future  of  this  Nation's  credi- 
bility, and  the  lives  of  young  .American 
men  and  women  who  are  now  stationed 
in  the  Middle  East. 

That  IS  a  much  more  difficult  vote 
for  each  Member  of  this  Congress 
today  But  it  is  a  vote  which  will  be 
cast  with  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  its  outcome,  while  an  abstract  de- 
bate over  the  constitutionality  of  the 
President's  actions  to  this  point  or  in 
the  future  will  not  have  any  such  con- 
sequences. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  formally  re- 
quest the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  a  resolution  granting  him.  to 
the  extent  that  it  can  do  so,  the  same 
authority  which  this  Nation  has  been 
granted  by  the  United  Nations  itself.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  President 
should  ask  that  we  discipline  ourselves 
in  such  a  fashion  that  we  debate  that 
resolution  unamended,  and  that  we  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  vote  on 
such  a  resolution  m  a  timely  fashion. 

I  believe  that  ultimately  the  Con- 
gress will  grant  that  request  and  that 
almost  to  a  certainty  the  President 
will  be  granted  that  authority.  It  is  a 
chance,  certainly,  which  the  President 
takes,  but  it  will  be  far  better  for  him 
and  for  the  Nation  to  know  that  the 
Congress  will  refuse  him  that  support 
ahead  of  time  than  it  would  be  to  learn 
it  later  on. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  President's  course  of  action,  begin- 
ning on  August  2  of  last  year,  has  been 
almost  impeccable.  His  ability  to  cre- 
ate the  broadest  coalition  of  powers 
with  widely  disparate  interests  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  is  an  impres- 
sive achievement.  The  ability  of  our 
armed  services  to  move  halfway  around 
the  world  and  to  position  themselves  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  offer  us  as  great  a 
chance  of  success  as  is  ever  possible  to 
predict  ahead  of  time,  are  immense 
achievements.  The  quality  of  peace  and 
security,  not  only  in  the  Middle  East 
but  in  the  world,  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  our  success  and  greatly 
harmed  by  any  failure  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  clear  that  the  entire  debate  has 
moved  to  a  different  ground  than  was 
the  case  as  recently  as  a  month  ago.  In 
December,  it  was  argued  by  some  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress,    myself    not    being 
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among  them,  that  a  policy  of  sanctions 
alone  mitfht  ultimately  result  In  the 
success  of  our  efforts  to  cause  Saddam 
Hussein  to  move  out  of  Kuwait. 

I  do  not  believe  at  this  point  that  it 
is  possible  seriously  to  make  such  an 
argument,  given  Saddam  Husseins  his- 
tory and  given  his  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice close  to  a  million  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  an  unproductive  8-year  war 
with  Iran,  given  his  treatment  of  his 
own  citizens,  both  Iraqi  and  Kurdish, 
and  given  every  statement  which  he 
has  made  since  August.  It  is  simply  not 
possible  to  make  any  kind  of  serious 
prediction  that  by  a  pure  policy  of 
sanctions,  a  policy  which  would  require 
us  to  withdraw  fully  50  percent  of  our 
troops  from  the  Middle  E:ast  and  to 
keep  the  others  there  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  our  policy  will  meet 
with  any  degree  of  success. 

Certainly,  If  Saddam  Hussein  is  un- 
willing to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  faced 
with  a  credible  prospect  of  the  use  of 
military  force,  which  will  cause  him  to 
lose  armaments,  territory,  the  lives  of 
many  of  his  citizens  and  perhaps  his 
own  position  and  his  own  life,  clearly 
sanctions  alone  will  never  come  to  that 
ultimate  end. 

Bluntly.  Mr.  President,  the  alter- 
natives to  following  the  policies  set  out 
by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are 
highly  unappetizing  and  far  more  like- 
ly to  cause  substantial  loss  of  life  not 
only  in  the  Middle  East  but  ultimately 
among  Americans  than  are  the  pros- 
pects of  following  the  President's 
desires. 

The  alternative  of  the  President's 
proposals  substantially  are  the  pros- 
pects of  losing.  At  worst,  if  we  should 
back  down  at  this  point  our  allies  in 
the  Middle  East  will  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  will  be  forced  to 
accept  the  primacy  of  Iraq  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  reerlon.  will  ask  us  to  leave 
and  we  will  find  an  important  part  of 
the  world  and  a  vital  natural  resource 
almost  totally  under  the  control  of  a 
ruthless  and  unprincipled  dictator. 

At  the  best,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  come  to  some 
kind  of  accommodation  under  which 
there  is  a  partial  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait but  which  will  simply  disguise 
what  will  nevertheless  be  a  long-term 
defeat  and  the  necessity  for  those  same 
countries  to  make  the  same  kind  of  ul- 
timate accommodation. 

But  the  consequences  will  go  far  be- 
yond the  Middle  East.  If  we  are  not 
willing  to  stay  the  course.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  single  most  blatant  ex- 
ample of  aggression  since  the  end  of 
Wiirlil  War  II.  the  sole  circumstances  in 
that  period  of  time  in  which  one  sov- 
ereign nation,  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  been  invaded,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  has  been  rubbed  out  by 
another  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  we  cannot  follow  up  on  the  most  de- 
cisive action  which  the  United  Nations 


has  taken  since  the  onset  ot  the  war  in 
Korea,  the  United  Nations  will  become 
a  useless  organization,  and  the  lack  of 
belief  in  America's  seriousness  or  pur- 
posefulness  will  cause  us  to  be  aban- 
doned by  existing  and  potential  friends 
around  the  world. 

Are  the  chances  significant  under 
those  circumstances,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  will  have  a  peaceful  decade, 
that  there  will  not  be  other  and  more 
serious  challenges  in  the  Middle  East 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
there  will  not  be  a  point  at  which  we 
are  forced  to  engage  in  conflict  with 
fewer  allies  under  far  more  difficult 
circumstances  than  those  with  which 
we  are  facing  Iraq? 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  that  our  lives 
and  fortunes  will  be  far  greater  at  risk 
if  we  back  down  in  this  confrontation 
than  if  we  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  a  great 
but  true  paradox  is  this;  The  greatest 
chances  of  a  successful  and  peaceful  re- 
sult of  a  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  Iraq 
from  Kuwait  will  be  derived  from  a 
credible  threat  for  the  use  of  our  mili- 
tary force.  That  threat  can  be  credible, 
of  course,  only  if  we.  in  fact,  are  will- 
ing to  use  force. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  Senator 
that,  if  during  the  course  of  the  next 
week  or  10  days  Saddam  Hussein  is 
brought  to  the  belief  that  he  has  no  al- 
ternatives except  for  withdrawal  or  de- 
struction, he  will  withdraw.  He  is  not 
insane.  He  is  not  irrational.  He  is  a 
great  bluffer.  He  now  has  the  rewards 
of  aggression  and  he  intends  to  keep 
them  unless  he  is  personally  and  in  his 
own  nation  threatened  with  their  vio- 
lent removal. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
highly  possible  that  the  most  likely  re- 
sult of  a  credible  threat  in  the  course 
of  the  last  24  or  48  hours  before  the  ex- 
piration of  our  ultimatum  that  the 
President  will  not  succeed  in  getting  a 
total  complete  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait,  but  that  Saddam 
Hussein  may  attempt  to  break  the 
unity  of  the  alliance  by  a  partial  such 
withdrawal  keeping  some  of  the  oil 
fields  or  islands  which  are  in  question. 

Under  those  circumstances.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
faced  with  an  entirely  different  chal- 
lenge. If  we  can  substantially  restore 
Kuwait  with  that  partial  withdrawal, 
then  this  Senator  at  least  would  advo- 
cate the  long-term  retention  of  sanc- 
tions against  Kuwait.  We  will  have  had 
some  success  at  that  point. 

We  should  not  call  it  a  final  victory 
and  leave.  We  will  almost  certainly  be 
required  to  protect  Kuwait  against  fur- 
ther aggression.  We  will  be  able  to  do 
that  with  a  much  smaller  investment 
in  men,  women,  and  materials  than  we 
have  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  present 
time.  But  we  can.  and  even  within  an 
alliance  framework,  see  to  it  that  Sad- 


dam Hussein  is  unable  to  export  hib 
one  valuable  export,  petroleum,  until 
such  time  as  he  is  willing  to  abide  to- 
tally and  completely  with  those  UN. 
resolutions. 

The  chances  of  a  peaceful  conclusion 
to  this  conflict,  Mr.  President,  are  far 
greater  if  we  follow  up  and  support  the 
President  than  if  we  undercut  his  posi- 
tion looking  for  mythical  diplomatic 
solutions  or  the  success  of  a  set  of 
sanctions  which  are  almost  certainly 
doomed  to  failure. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  firm  opinion  of  this  Senator  that 
he  should  ask  for  it  and  in  formal  fash- 
ion prior  to  January  15. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  on  the  threshold  of  taking  up 
the  most  important  Issue  that  any  of 
us  may  ever  debate  or  vote  on— wheth- 
er to  go  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Rarely  in  American  history  has  any 
Congress  faced  such  a  momentous  deci- 
sion—and rarely  has  our  responsibility 
to  act  been  so  clear. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  our  Nation  debated  which 
branch  of  Government  should  have  the 
power  to  take  the  Nation  to  war.  What 
they  wanted  was  not  a  monarchy  with 
an  all-powerful  king,  but  a  democracy 
in  which  the  people  would  have  a  clear 
voice  in  the  most  important  decisions 
of  the  Nation  affecting  their  lives. 

They  explicitly  bestowed  the  power 
to  declare  war  on  the  Congress,  not  the 
President.  There  is  no  question,  no 
doubt,  no  gray  area  on  this  issue. 
Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  de- 
clares war.  not  President  Bush.  No  past 
abuses  or  usurpation  of  that  power  by 
previous  Presidents  can  justify  a  simi- 
lar abuse  by  President  Bush. 

Each  of  us  In  the  Senate,  as  well  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
taken  a  solemn  oath  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  To  fulfill  that  oath  of  office. 
President  Bush  has  a  responsibility  to 
obtain  our  authorization  in  advance, 
before  going  to  war  against  Iraq. 

So  far,  he  refuses  to  do  so.  He  claims 
not  to  need  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  go  to  war  He  cites  examples  of  past 
Presidents  who  have  used  force  without 
the  authorization  of  Congress. 

But  President  Bush  has  no  authority 
to  rewrite  the  Constitution  to  defend 
an  indefensible  position  Nor  can  he  use 
the  many  incidents  in  which  past 
Presidents  have  dispatched  expeditions 


to  protect  Americans  abroad,  or  to  root 
out  pirates  and  small  hostile  foreign 
forces. 

Might  does  not  make  right.  What 
.sense  does  it  make  for  President  Bush 
to  oppose  a  ruthless  dictator  like  Sad- 
dam Hussein  by  ignoring  the  very  con- 
stitutional provisions  that  most  dif- 
ferentiate our  democracy  from 
.Saddams  dictatorship''  By  defying  the 
Constitution,  the  President  is  forfeit- 
ing his  most  powerful  argument 
against  the  aggression  of  Iraq.  We  have 
not  seen  such  arrogance  in  a  President 
since  Watergate. 

No  President  has  or  should  ever  have 
the  unilateral  right  to  put  at  risk  the 
lives  of  400,000  troops.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  constitutional  scholars 
reject  his  position.  Is  President  Bush 
so  isolated  from  the  overwhelming 
opinion  of  the  country  on  this  point 
that  he  does  not  realize  how  little  sup- 
port his  position  ha.s?  How  long  can  he 
continue  to  assert  with  any  credibility 
that  everyone  is  out  of  step  except 
him? 

Going  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Is 
unlike  any  of  the  216  previous  in- 
stances of  use  of  force  used  to  justify 
President  Bush's  p)osition.  A  war  in  the 
gulf  will  not  be  over  quickly  and  eas- 
ily. It  will  not  be  Panama.  Libya,  or 
Grenada.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  may  well  die.  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  Iraqi  ci- 
vilians may  die  as  well,  with  totally 
unpredictable  consequences  to  our 
friends,  our  allies,  and  our  vital  inter- 
ests In  the  region. 

No  one  disputes  that  we  have  lasting 
and  important  Interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  No  one  argues  that  we 
must  reverse  Saddam  Hussein's  aggres- 
sion. And  no  one  disagrees  with  Presi- 
dent Bush  that  we  cannot  reward 
Saddam's  brutality. 

The  American  people  stand  united  on 
those  principles.  Congress  stands  unit- 
ed on  those  principles.  And  the  world 
community  stands  united  on  those 
principles. 

But  the  American  people.  Congress 
and  the  world  do  not  stand  united  on 
the  need  to  go  to  war  on  the  January  15 
timetable  the  President  has  set. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
world  community  has  joined  together 
in  unified  opposition  to  aggression.  We 
rpsp<inded  quickly  and  effectively  to 
deter  further  Iraqi  advances.  'We  im- 
posed unprecedented,  comprehensive 
economic  sanctions  to  force  Saddam 
Hussein  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  his  in- 
viision  of  Kuwait, 

With  time,  there  is  a  good  chani^e 
that  this  policy  will  also  force  Saddam 
to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  life.  No  one  can  be  sure 
that  goal  will  be  achieved.  But  we  will 
never  know  unless  we  try. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  paying  a  heavy 
price  for  his  aggression,  each  day  the 
aggression  lasts.  Iraq's  oil  export  earn- 
ings   have  dropped   from   51.5  billion   a 


month  to  zero.  Saddam  has  occupied 
Kuwait's  rich  oilfields,  but  they  are 
worthless  to  him  now.  Iraq's  assets 
abroad  have  been  seized.  Saddam  can 
no  longer  import  equipment  and  tech- 
nology for  his  war  machine,  or  any 
other  purpose.  Iraq's  economy  is  de- 
clining at  an  estimated  rate  of  5  per- 
cent a  month.  Sanctions  are  not  only 
working,  but  working  well,  and  they 
should  be  given  additional  time  to 
work  even  more  effectively. 

These  are  goals  that  we  have  already 
achieved,  and  they  are  of  immense 
value  not  only  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  entire  world  community. 
They  continue  to  be  achieved  with  un- 
precedented international  support,  and 
without  bloodshed. 

The  current  strategy  of  sanctions  is 
the  best  means,  at  the  least  cost,  to 
persuade  Saddam  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. Sanctions  are  also  the  most  real- 
istic policy  for  achieving  the  long-run 
goal  of  dismantling  Saddam's  present 
and  future  arsenal  of  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  nuclear  weapons,  and  ensuring 
that  none  of  these  weapons  is  ever  used 
again. 

To  abandon  the  sanctions  now,  while 
they  are  achieving  these  tangible  suc- 
cesses, and  before  they  are  clearly 
proved  to  have  failed,  is  to  risk  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  lives  unneces- 
sarily, j 

Clearly  the  alternatives  to  war  have 
not  been  exhausted,  as  the  newest 
round  of  diplomatic  activity  indicates. 
The  nations  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity are  meeting  today  on  the  crisis. 
And  it  has  just  been  announced  that 
Secretary  Baker  will  meet  next  week 
with  Foreign  .Minister  Aziz,  It  seems 
inconceivable  these  initiatives  will 
have  time  to  bear  fruit  by  the  January 
15  deadline. 

And  yet  President  Bush  continues 
headlong  on  his  path  toward  an  uncon- 
stitutional war.  Administration 
spokesmen  bluster  about  a  quick  and 
decisive  victory  with  minimal  U.S.  cas- 
ualties. The  President  has  repeatedly 
said  a  war  with  Iraq  will  not  be  an- 
other Vietnam. 

The  administration  obviously  has  es- 
timates of  casualties,  but  they  refuse 
to  reveal  them  to  the  American  public. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  over  45.000 
body  bags  have  been  sent  to  the  re- 
gion—1  for  every  10  Americans  there. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  type  of 
war  we  will  fight  in  the  gulf.  But  most 
military  exp)erts  agree  that  thousands 
of  Americans  may  well  die— perhaps 
tens  of  thousands. 

A  realistic  estimate  of  the  likely  cas- 
ualties can  be  made  from  the  two  re- 
cent desert  wars  that  Israel  has  fought. 
In  its  6-day  victory  in  the  1967  war,  Is- 
rael suffered  over  3.000  casualties  out  of 
a  force  of  300.000.  In  the  heavier  fight- 
ing that  lasted  20  days  in  the  1973  war. 
Israel's  casualties  were  over  11.000— 
more  than  3  times  higher,  for  a  force  of 
the  same  size. 


These  figures  make  our  casualties  in 
Vietnam  pale  by  comparison.  We  suf- 
fered roughly  200  casualties  a  week  in 
Vietnam.  Yet  we  may  well  be  looking 
at  3.000  casualties  a  week  in  the  gulf 
President  Bush  may  be  correct  that 
this  will  not  be  another  Vietnam,  but 
he  may  not  realize  just  how  different  it 
may  be. 

All  of  us  hope  that  the  current  peace 
initiatives  will  succeed.  The  arrange- 
ment by  the  majority  leader  to  deter 
our  debate  briefly  is  eminently  justi- 
fied. We  have  a  duty  not  to  undercut 
the  President.  But  the  President  also 
has  a  duty  not  to  undercut  the  Con- 
stitution. And  all  Members  of  Congress 
have  a  duty  to  fulfill  our  own  oaths  to 
defend  the  Constitution,  and  I  hope 
that  we  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  pref- 
erably with  the  Presidents  support  but 
without  it  if  necessary. 

The  American  people  are  divided  on 
the  question  of  war.  If  we  have  learned 
anything  from  Vietnam,  it  is  that  we 
should  not  lead  a  divided  nation  to 
war.  The  Founding  Fathers  understood 
that  principle  and  President  Bush 
should  also. 

If  we  are  to  live  in  the  new  world 
order  of  which  President  Bush  speaks 
so  eloquently,  we  must  give  sanctions 
and  diplomacy  a  chance.  Some  400,000 
American  lives  and  the  future  of  the 
Middle  East  hang  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AK.■^K.^).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LLTCE  APPLING 

Mr,  FOWLER.  Mr  President,  as  we 
begin  this  debate  on  matters  concern- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  and  our  Nation's 
decision  on  how  to  achieve  our  goals, 
the  course  of  human  events,  including 
matters  of  life  and  death,  continue, 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Lucius  Benjamin  Appling, 
Jr  ,  who  passed  away  yesterday  in 
Cummmg,  GA.  at  the  age  of  83  years, 

Luke  Appling  was  one  of  the  greatest 
baseball  players  who  ever  lived.  His 
lifetime  batting  average  was  .310,  with 
a  career  total  of  2,749  hits.  Two  times 
he  won  American  League  batting 
championships,  in  1936  and  1943.  Twen- 
ty years  of  solid,  all-around  play  de- 
servedly led  to  his  landslide  election  to 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  by  84  per- 
cent, in  1964. 

But  Luke  Appling  was  also  one  of  the 
finest  human  beings  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  know.  He  was  born  m 
North  Carolina,  but  he  grew  up  and 
went  to  school  in  Atlanta.  After  his  re- 
tirement  as  an   active   player  m   1950. 
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Luke  continued  his  association  with 
baseball  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life, 
being  a  regular  at  oldtlmers'  games 
and  at  the  Atlanta  Braves  spring  train- 
ing camp  in  West  Palm  Beach,  where 
he  coached  new  and  old  players  in  the 
finer  techniques  of  batting. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  was  visiting 
the  Braves'  spring  training  camp.  I 
asked  "Old  Aches  and  Pains'  if  I  could 
see  for  myself  whether  or  not  a  curve 
ball  really  curved.  As  you  know,  we 
have  a  lot  of  fancy  academicians 
around  this  country  who  have  written 
articles  over  the  years  claiming  that 
curve  balls  are  only  illusions. 

So  I  asked  Hall  of  Famer  Luke 
Appling— 19  years  with  the  Chicago 
White  Sox.  his  .388  batting  average,  the 
highest  for  any  shortstop  in  baseball 
history— if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
curve.  He  sent  Phil  Neikro  to  the 
mound  and  told  Phil  Nlekro  he  did  not 
want  him  to  pitch  me  any  of  those 
knuckle  balls  for  which  Phil  Niekro 
was  famous,  but  just  to  throw  me  an 
old  country,  down  home,  back  yard,  in 
and  out  of  the  tire  hanging  on  the 
swing  curve.  Well,  he  threw  it.  and  1  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  an  Illusion  or 
not  but  it  started  out  at  my  head  and 
ended  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plate.  I.  of  course,  dived  out  of  the  bat- 
ter's box.  went  into  the  dirt,  and  gave 
my  most  professional  dusting  off  when 
I  got  back  up.  Niekro  threw  another 
one  This  one  seemed  to  start  some- 
where behind  my  back  and  ended  up 
across  the  plate.  Finally,  old  Luke 
said.  -WvcHE.  let  me  try  to  show  you 
the  art  of  hitting  the  curve  ball."  He 
said.  "First  of  all.  you  have  to  realize 
the  thing  is  not  an  illusion;  it  will 
curve.  So  if  it  looks  like  it  is  coming  at 
your  head  and  is  spinning  in  a  certain 
direction,  you  stand  firm  and  wait  for 
the  break  Second,  keep  your  eye  on 
the  ball.  Third,  keep  your  shoulders 
level  and  swing  at  the  stitches." 

I  wish  this  story  had  an  ending  I 
could  brag  on  It  doesn't.  I  never  hit 
the  curve  ball  I  did  foul  a  couple  off 
That  was  my  crowning  achievement 
But  listening  to  Luke  Appling.  I  never 
was  hit  by  the  curve.  I  was  brave 
enough  to  stand  in  the  batters  box. 
and  at  least  I  got  a  piece  of  the  ball. 

Shirley  Povich.  in  his  column  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post,  said 
what  many  of  us  know  to  be  true  No 
one  who  ever  met  Luke  Appling  did  not 
like  him.  except,  as  Mr  Povich  said, 
the  American  League  pitchers,  because 
"In  his  own  way."  Mr.  Povich  writes: 

He  wore  them  out.  In  addition  to  his  career 
310  batting  averaKe.  Appling  was  the  games 
most  famed  specialist  at  fouling  off  pitches, 
especially  when  the  count  reached  three  and 
two  Appling  said:  "Put  It  this  way  When  I 
saw  a  pitch  I  didn't  like.  I  just  fouled  It  off 
It  was  easy  "  Ted  Lyons,  the  Chicago  man- 
ager, vowed  he  once  saw  Appling  foul  off  14 
straight  pitches  against  Red  Ruffing 

And  he  always  fouled  to  right  field. 
Appling  explained  this  In  his  direct  way  "In 
my  first  two  seasons,  when  I  didn't  hit   300. 


1  was  a  straightaway  hitter,  so  I  decided  to 
change  directions  " 

Mr.  President.  I  was  privileged,  late 
in  his  life,  to  know  the  great  Luke 
Appling.  His  baseball  record,  and  his 
election  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  speak  au- 
thoritatively of  his  extraordinary  life. 

But  in  his  death  yesterday,  reflecting 
on  those  lessons  that  he  gave  me  on 
how  to  hit  a  curve,  there  seems  to  be 
parallels  for  today  and  for  our  country. 
Our  goal  in  the  Middle  East  is.  yes.  to 
assure  victory,  to  make  certain  that 
Saddam  Hussein  leaves  Kuwait,  and 
the  ultimate  victory  for  our  country 
would  be  to  achieve  that  goal  and  bring 
all  of  our  men  and  women  home  alive. 
To  succeed  in  that  goal,  as  Illusory  as 
it  now  seems,  we  may  have  to  foul  off 
a  few  pitches.  We  may  have  to  foul  off 
a  few  diplomatic  initiatives.  We  may 
have  to  experiment  with  fouling  off  a 
few  sanctions  here  and  there  until  we 
find  the  ones  that  work  and  we  find  the 
pitch,  not  only  that  we  can  hit.  but 
that  will  hit  him  between  the  eyes. 

I  know  we  have  to  keep  our  eye  on 
the  ball  and  not  be  led  by  impatience 
into  risking  our  peoples'  lives  until  we 
are  sure  that  bad  policy  suggestions 
are  fouled  off:  until  we  know  that  we 
can  succeed  with  minimum  loss  of  life; 
until  all  those  options  are  considered 
before  we  swing  at  the  best  one. 

If  we  stand  firm,  unafraid,  and  wait 
for  the  "break."  then  as  Americans  we 
can  choose  our  time,  if  necessary,  to 
use  the  force  required  to  ensure  our 
victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  will  all  miss  Luke  Appling,  but 
the  lessons  that  he  gave  to  one  US 
Senator  at  a  spring  training  game,  will 
help  sustain  me  when  the  tough  deci- 
sions on  the  best  policy  for  our  Nation 
must  be  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
OLD  Aches  a.nd  Pains"  Would  Have  Loved 
It 
<By  Shirley  Povich) 
Along  about  noon,  the  news  came  over  the 
radio  that  Luke  Appling  had  died  at  83  Then 
it  was  added  that  "and  Luke  Appling  will 
probably  be  best  remembered  for  the  home 
run  he  hit  off  Warren  Spahn  In  that  old-tim- 
ers game  at  RFK  SUdlum    "  The  local  sporls- 
ca8t<»r  who  delivered  that  belief  must  now 
himself  be  best  remembered  as  a  total  idiot 
with  bollixed  priorities.  A  nincompoop. 

Anyway,  let's  reconstruct  that  RFK  scene: 
The  stadium  was  rigged  for  the  old-timers' 
frolic,  with  all  fields  shortened  so  that  the 
likes  of  75-year-old  Appling  could  hit  one 
into  the  seats;  especially  with  the  fun-loving 
Spahn  tossing  up  the  melons  he  likes  to 
throw  in  old-timers  games.  Appling  laughed 
his  way  around  the  bases. 

Appling,  the  near-Immortal,  best  remem- 
bered for  something  like  that?  Luke  Appling, 
who  may  have  been  the  most  famous  short- 
stop in  the  90  years  of  the  American 
League— twice  lu  batting  champion,  seven 
times  a  leader  In  assists— who  was  swept  into 
Cooperstown  with  M  percent  of  the  vote, 
whose  388  battling  average  in  1936  was  un- 
matched by  any  other  shortstop,  living  or 
otherwise? 


To  honor  Luke  Appling  most  for  hitting  an 
old-timers  home  run  is  equivalent  to  saying 
six-time  AL  batting  champion  Ted  Williams 
was  distinguished  mostly  for  his  dislike  of 
bunting,  or  that  Joe  DIMaggio  was  famous 
for  failing  to  hit  safely  in  that  57th  game,  or 
that  the  Johnstown  flood  could.  Indeed,  be 
attributed  to  a  leaky  toilet  in  Altoona.  What 
blather. 

Sixty  years  ago  when  he  came  up  to  the 
White  Sox  as  a  kid  shortstop.  It  wasn't  im- 
mediately apparent  Luke  Appling  belonged 
In  the  big  leagues.  He  Immediately  fumbled 
his  way  into  such  notoriety  that  Chicago 
fans  dubbed  him  'Kid  Boots'  and  screamed 
for  his  removal  from  the  lineup 

What  a  turnaround  it  became.  The  rookie 
who  batted  only  .232  would,  a  couple  of  years 
later.  launch  a  300-plus  batting  career  for 
the  next  16  seasons  and  play  in  more  games. 
2.599,  than  any  other  shortstop  in  history. 

For  the  jittery  rookie  shortstop  with  an 
undependable  arm  and  fumbling  habit,  the 
renaissance  occurred  when  the  veteran 
Jimmy  Dykes  joined  the  Sox  as  their  third 
baseman.  Appling  said  Dykes  steadied  him 
He  remembered  a  day  in  St.  Louis  when, 
with  the  bases  full  In  the  ninth,  he  booted  a 
groundball  that  lost  the  game,  and  then 
later  moaned  to  Dykes:  "Why  did  they  have 
to  hit  one  to  me  In  that  spot?"  Appling  said 
that's  when  Dykes  told  him:  'You  gotta 
change  your  attitude.  In  a  spot  like  that,  get 
yourself  to  wanting  them  to  hit  it  to  you." 
When  Appling  retired  in  1950.  his  baseball 
age  was  a  number  at  which  Luke  and  his 
friends  had  been  winking  for  years.  Luke 
said  his  draft  card  exposed  him  as  two  years 
older.  "Couldn't  lie  to  the  government.  "  he 
said.  "Maybe  they  wouldn't  like  it."  (The 
Baseball  Encyclopedia  says  he  was  81.  so 
we'll  never  be  sure  exactly  how  old  he  was  i 
Among  Appling's  nonadmlrers  were  the  AL 
pitchers.  In  his  own  way.  he  wore  then  out. 
In  addition  to  his  career  .310  batting  average. 
Appling  was  the  game's  most  famed  special- 
ist at  fouling  off  pitches,  especially  when  the 
count  reached  three  and  two.  Appling  said: 
'Put  it  this  way.  When  I  saw  a  pitch  I  didn't 
like,  I  just  fouled  It  off  It  was  easy.  "  Ted 
Lyons,  the  Chicago  manager,  vowed  he  once 
saw  Appling  foul  off  14  straight  pitches 
against  Red  Ruffing. 

And  he  always  fouled  to  right  field. 
Appling  explained  this  In  his  direct  way.  "In 
my  first  two  seasons,  when  I  didn't  hit  .300. 
I  was  a  straightaway  hitter,  so  I  decided  to 
change  directions." 

Around  the  league,  they  also  knew  him  as 
the  AL's  greatest  moaner,  constantly  com- 
plaining of  some  illness  or  Injury  "Old 
Aches  and  Pains  "  they  called  him  when 
Appling  spoke  of  his  lameness  or  fractures  or 
conjunctivitis,  or  other  ills.  A  Chicago  writ- 
er once  wrote:  "An  unhealthy  Appling  is  the 
best  thing  the  Sox  have  going  for  them   " 

How  did  Appling  gel  to  the  big  leagues'' 
Well,  it  mihht  be  said  he  was  a  timely  hitter. 
His  Oglethorpe  College  team  was  playing 
Mercer  on  a  day  when  an  Atlanta  scout  was 
in  the  stands,  and  Luke  simply  picked  that 
day  to  hit  four  home  runs.  Atlanta  signed 
him  and  sold  him  to  the  White  Sox  for 
$25,000 

In  later  years.  It  was  during  a  debate  about 
the  comparative  speeds  of  newcomer  Bob 
Feller  and  Lefty  Grove  that  Appling  deliv- 
ered an  opinion  agreeing  with  that  of  Walter 
Johnson.  "I  think  Grove  was  a  mite  faster," 
he  said.  Having  faced  both  of  them  numerous 
times,  he  could  be  considered  an  Informed 
source. 

After  two  years  at  Oglethorpe.  Appling 
took  early   retirement  to  try   his  luck  at 


Ijasfball.  At  a  class  reunion  many  years  later 
they  presented  him  with  a  plaque  that  may 
not  have  been  overstated  when  it  pronounced 
him  'the  South's  greatest  ballplayer  since 
Ty  Cobb  "  Seems  he  was  famous  for  some- 
thing else  besides  hitting  an  old-timers  game 
home  run. 
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SALUTE  TO  GEOKGL\  TECH- 
NATIONAL  CHAMPIONS 

Mr.  FOWLER  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
with  considerable  prule  and  pleasure  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology  on  its  well- 
earned  national  cochampionship  in 
NC.'\.A  Division  I  football. 

The  'Vellow  Jackets  came  from  no- 
where, being  unranked  in  the  polls 
until  after  their  third  game  of  the  sea- 
son, to  finish  as  the  only  undefeated 
team  in  Division  I.  Along  the  way  came 
the  fantastic  victory  at  Virginia  at  a 
time  when  that  school  was  undefeated 
and  ranked  No.  1.  and.  of  course,  the 
impressive  Citrus  Bowl  win  on  New 
Year's  Day  over  perennial  power 
Nebraska. 

Georgia  Tech  President  Pat  Crecine. 
Athletic  Director  Homer  Rice,  Coach 
Bobby  Ross.  and.  of  course,  the  players, 
lead  by  AU-American  Ken  Swilling  and 
Citrus  Bowl  MVP  Shawn  Jones,  richly 
deserve  the  honor  which  the  football 
coaches  of  America,  in  the  UPI  pool, 
have  bestowed  upon  them. 

This  capped  a  tremendous  year  for 
Georgia  Tech  athletics  which  saw  their 
basketball  team  advance  to  the  final 
four,  and  their  baseball  and  golf  squads 
post  impressive  seasons  as  well. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  con- 
clude by  observing  that  in  spite  of  all 
this  athletic  success,  what  I  am  proud- 
est of  at  Georgia  Tech  is  the  school's 
continuing  commitment  to  athletic  ex- 
cellence and  academic  excellence.  Ath- 
letic success  is  wonderful,  it  makes  all 
of  us  sports  fans  feel  real  good.  But  the 
true  measure  of  a  college,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  its  academic  success. 

Georgia  Tech's  victories  in  teaching, 
math,  science,  engineering,  and  other 
critical  subjects  serve  all  .'\mencans 
well  in  making  our  country  competi- 
tive on  the  international  playing  field. 

We  all  are  thankful  for  Tech's  great 
success  and  know  that  that  continuing 
record  of  excellence  on  and  off  the  field 
will  continue. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WIRTH,  .Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH   I  thank  the  Chair. 
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leagues  from  Iowa  and  Washington  for 
getting  us  to  the  point  where  we  have 
a  chance  to  at  least  open  the  debate 
about  our  policy  m  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  about  the  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  in  which 
the  Congress  finds  itself  is  one  of  very 
difficult  timing.  Clearly,  in  starting 
this  debate  and  beginning  to  share 
views  and  to  come  to  understand  where 
our  colleagues  are.  where  they  believe 
their  constituents  are,  where  we  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  country  are,  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  as  we  do  so  we 
not  in  any  way  undercut  the  initiatives 
of  the  administration  and  particularly 
the  new  approaches  of  Secretary  Baker 
in  discussions  in  Geneva  with  the  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister,  which  we  hope  will 
occur  shortly. 

I  think  the  Congress,  and  the  major- 
ity leader  in  particular,  has  done  a 
very  careful  and  good  job  of  bending 
over  backward  to  allow  the  President 
to  conduct  this  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary policy  in  the  most  flexible  way 
possible.  That  is  our  responsibility,  but 
at  the  same  time,  while  we  are  assur- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
in  any  way  compromised  or  undercut. 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  con- 
stituents, a  responsibility  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  significant  majority  of 
Americans  who  are  deeply  troubled  by 
this  policy,  who  are  legitimately  ask- 
ing where  is  the  Congress.  We  have  a 
responsibility,  one.  to  debate  this 
issue.  Second,  to  air  it  in  a  public  edu- 
cation fashion  as  thoroughly  as  we  pos- 
sibly can;  and  third,  ultimately  to 
come  up  with  a  resolution  that  we  be- 
lieve is  appropriate  for  the  country. 

So  in  a  way  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  on  the  one  hand  to  be  allow- 
ing the  administration  the  flexibility 
which  they  must  have  to  conduct  our 
policy;  on  the  other  hand,  to  exercise 
our  constitutional  and  constituent  re- 
sponsibilities to  stand  up  ourselves  as 
to  where  we  believe  we  ought  to  be. 
That  provides  us  with  a  very  narrow 
window  of  time  between  the  very  fa- 
mous date  of  January  15 — I  think  we 
have  to  come  to  a  resolution  before  the 
15th— and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  date 
of  Secretary  Baker's  discussion  which 
will  occur  presumably  within  the  next 
few  days. 

That  provides  a  very  narrow  window 
of  time,  and  within  that  window  of 
time  I  think  we  are  faced  with  some 
very  significant  debate,  a  very  impor- 
tant debate  and  one  that  I  think  our 
constituents  expect  us  to  carry  out 
thoroughly,  carefully,  and  with  all  the 
divergence  of  views  that  make  up  this 
country. 

In  voicing  my  own  views.  I  believe 
President  Bush  in  August  1990  did  the 
right  thing.  He  embarked  upon  a  three- 
part  policy,  a  policy  to  say  to  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  Iraqi  Government,  go 


no  further,  a  policy  of  containment, 
and  for  that  we  moved  American  troops 
very  rapidly  into  Saudi  .\rabia. 

The  second  part  of  the  policy  was  to 
say  we  are  going  to  do  this  as  much  as 
possible  within  an  international  coali- 
tion, with  the  UN,  fiag  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  administration  did  a  very 
good  job  of  building  broad  inter- 
national support  for  the  program. 

The  third  part  of  the  policy  was  to 
use  as  our  primary  weapon  economic 
sanctions.  We  set  m  motion  a  program 
of  establishing  land,  air.  and  sea  sanc- 
tions against  the  country  of  Iraq,  sanc- 
tions which  probably  in  this  situation 
have  the  best  potential  of  any  eco- 
nomic boycott  program  of  working 
with  a  country  like  Iraq,  given  the  ge- 
ography and  the  relationship  of  Iraq  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  outlets  to  the 
sea.  outlets  to  the  outside  world.  It  is 
almost  a  case  study  area  for  getting  an 
economic  boycott  to  work. 

So  it  was  a  three-pronged  policy,  Mr. 
President:  First  containment;  second. 
international  coalition;  third,  sanc- 
tions, a  three-pronged  program  that  I 
believe.  Mr.  President,  had  very,  very 
broad  public  support  in  the  country 
and  certainly  very  broad  support  in  the 
Congress.  We  had  a  debate  and  a  vote 
on  support  for  that  program  in  Septem- 
ber, and  we  overwhelmingly  in  this 
body  voted  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  I  think  that  was  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

So  through  September  and  October.  I 
think  people  felt  as  if  the  program 
being  pursued  by  the  United  States  was 
the  right  program.  It  has  very  broad 
support  within  the  Congress  and  I 
think  we  were  reflecting  our  constitu- 
ents. The  support  for  the  program  was 
very  broad  nationally  as  well. 

Something  changed,  however.  Mr. 
President,  soon  after  the  election.  Soon 
after  the  election,  the  President  did 
two  things  which  really  changed  the 
original  successful  three-part  program. 
The  rhetoric  moved  right  after  the 
election  from  rhetoric  that  had  been  a 
discussion  of  a  defensive  measure  into 
discussion  for  the  first  time  of  offen- 
sive activity,  a  very  significant  shift — 
and  those  words  are  very  carefully  cho- 
sen and  have  a  great  deal  of  meaning. 
They  had  a  defensive  posture  versus  an 
offensive  posture.  They  move  from,  de- 
fense to  offense. 

So  that  changed  the  nature  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Persian  Gulf  situa- 
tion was  apparently  being  viewed  by 
the  administration.  At  the  same  time 
the  adm.inistration  decided  to  use 
troops  from  Europe  to  augment  the 
troops  in  the  gulf  instead  of  using  the 
troops  from  Europe  to  rotate  with  the 
troops  m  the  gulf. 

We  were  going  to  move  from  a  little 
over  200.000  troops  m  the  gulf  to  more 
than  400.000  .American  militar>-  person- 
nel in  the  gulf  area,  a  very  significant 
increase  in  our  capability. 
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So  having  initially  followed  a  pol- 
icy—that three-part  policy  that  made 
sense,  of  containment.  International 
coalition,  and  United  Nations  sanc- 
tions— having  followed  that  successful 
policy  for  2  months,  we  suddenly  made 
a  slg^nlficant  shia  and  moved  from  a 
defensive  posture  to  an  offensive  pos- 
ture: and.  moved  from  an  accepted 
military  strategy  which  was  to  use 
troope  from  Europe  as  rotation  with 
troope  that  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
rather  than  using  those  as  an  aug- 
mentation strategy. 

Since  that  shift  very  soon  after  the 
election  there  has  now  emerged  a  very 
significant  debate,  and  the  right  debate 
in  this  country,  about  why  we  are  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  what  our  goals  are: 
why  did  we  shift  from  the  original 
strategy  to  this  new  strategy:  how  does 
this  new  strategy  relate  to  our  na- 
tional goal:  at  what  cost?  There  was  a 
lot  of  discussion  that  heard—  how  many 
troops:  how  many  casualties  will  we  be 
willing  to  tolerate:  a  brand  new  part  of 
the  discussion:  for  what  duration:  how 
long  would  we  expect  the  warfare  to 
occur?  Is  it  going  to  be  a  2-day  war,  a 
4-day  war?  Will  we  have  the  jjatience  to 
sit  out  a  boycotf  There  are  questions 
of  duration,  and  absolutely  important 
ones  These  are  all  the  more  narrow 
questions  about  our  role  there. 

And  then  the  broader  question:  What 
is  our  role  in  the  Arab  world?  What 
would  be  the  implications  if  we  won  in 
Iraq**  What  would  we  be  left  with"* 
What  would  be  the  expectation  of  the 
United  States''  What  kind  of  reaction 
might  there  be  across  the  Arab  world" 
What  are  the  implications  of  this  par- 
ticular set  of  circumstances  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  for  the  so-called  new  world 
order?  What  is  the  US.  role  in  a  new 
world  order?  How  much  should  we  be 
expecting  of  our  allies?  How  much  are 
we  our  brothers  keeper'' 

We  are  the  remaining  superpower  in 
the  world.  Does  that  mean  we  have  su- 
perpower responsibilities  to  become 
even  more  our  brother's  keeper  than 
we  were  in  the  past  or  are  we  going  to 
weave  a  broader  fabric  including  more 
of  our  allies  and  other  countries  in  this 
whole  defintion  or  redefinition  of  "the 
new  world  order?" 

Finally,  that  long-term  policy  that 
comes  so  much  to  home.  What  is  the 
U.S.  role  related  to  energy?  And  will 
we  have  the  wisdom  to  use  the  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  once  again  reestab- 
lish every  national  policy? 

This  debate  began  in  earnest  again 
very  soon  after  President  Bush  changed 
our  strategy  moving  from  a  defensive 
to  an  offensive  posture  and  after  we 
changed  the  troop  rotation  strategy  to 
an  augmentation  strategy  approach  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

At  that  time  there  was  some  rhet- 
oric— in  November  or  December— that 
Congress  ought  to  come  in,  stop  duck- 
ing the  issue,  fulfill  its  responsibility, 
and  vote.  We  heard  some  of  that  discus- 


sion here  on  the  Senate  floor— the  kind 
of  suggestions  that  sound  good  If  you 
say  them  fast  enough. 

But  the  real  question  is  what  would 
we  be  coming  in  and  voting  on?  There 
was  no  resolution  before  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. There  was  no  resolution  sent  up 
to  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  White 
House.  We  had  a  policy  that  appeared 
to  be  changing  day  to  day.  We  had  a  ra- 
tionale for  being  there  which  was  con- 
stantly shifting. 

The  President  clearly  did  not  want  us 
to  be  coming  in:  did  not  want  us  to  be 
voting.  And  I  think  very  quickly  In  No- 
vember, we  set  aside  that  kind  of  loose 
rhetoric  about  coming  back,  stop  duck- 
ing our  responsibilities,  and.  rather  in- 
stead of  coming  into  what  would  have 
been  a  ruckus,  not  having  consensus, 
having  unguided  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  came  instead 
and  did  what  we  could  do  best 
trying  to  diagnose  issues,  hone 
down  those  issues  through  a  series  of 
hearings  and  through  a  major  public 
education  effort. 

I  was  privileged,  Mr.  President,  to  be 
a  part  of  those  hearings  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  quite 
remarkable  hearings  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator NUNN,  which  Senator  NimN  and 
Senator  W.^rner  jointly  cochaired.  and 
which  I  believe  had  an  enormous  im- 
pact on  the  discussions  of  our  policy. 

We  had  experts  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
clear  record  of  that  set  of  hearings  has 
been  established.  It  was  broadly  tele- 
vised as  well.  I  think  the  American 
people  were  fascinated  to  see  this  very 
divergent  set  of  views,  and  particularly 
to  see  Americans  with  such  distin- 
guished records,  such  as  the  former 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense,  experts 
of  all  kinds,  come  in  and  clearly  ques- 
tion the  policy  which  was  then  the  new 
policy  being  pursued  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Most  remarkable  to  me  in  those 
hearings  were  the  statements  of  maybe 
the  two  most  distinguished  men,  mili- 
tary  people  of  the  last  25  years,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under 
President  Carter,  Air  Force  Gen  David 
Jones,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  under  Ronald  Reagan, 
Adm.  William  Crowe. 

These  two  gentlemen  have  very,  very 
broad  support,  great  friendships  here 
on  the  Hill,  great  respect  around  the 
country,  distinguished  military 
resumes — again  probably  as  distin- 
guished military  records  as  any  Ameri- 
cans of  the  last  quarter  century.  I  was 
most  struck  by  the  commentary  of  two 
of  them. 

On  that  Wednesday  morning  in  the 
Dirksen  Building,  the  two  of  them 
came  forward  and  in  summary  said  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
said  to  the  country,  'What  is  the 
rush?" 

In  summary,  that  was  the  statement 
made  by  these  two  former  chairmen  of 


the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  What  is  the 
rush?  they  asked.  Sanctions  are  work- 
ing. Clearly,  those  sanctions  are  going 
to  over  a  long-term  period  of  time  hurt 
the  Iraqi  military.  They  are  going  to 
dramatically  limit  their  ability  to  do  a 
lot  of  training  missions  as  they  do  not 
have  the  spare  parts  necessary  to  do 
the  replacements.  They  will  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  cannibalization  of  their  equip- 
ment. They  are  missing  and  are  incapa- 
ble of  producing  a  lot  of  tires  and  lubri- 
cations and  so  on  necessary  for  a  mod- 
ern military  machine. 

The  capacity  to  produce  spare  parts 
is  dramatically  limited,  and  clearly  the 
sanctions,  said  these  two  distinguished 
American  military  thinkers,  said  the 
Iraqi  militAry  capability  is  going  to  be 
significantly  limited. 

Second,  we  were  advised  that  we 
ought  to  reflect  patience,  that  the 
American  soldier— the  best  trained  sol- 
diers we  have  had.  the  most  capable 
military,  in  terms  of  personnel  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  War  by  all  ac- 
counts—this remarkable  group  of 
young  Americans  in  our  military  are 
trained  as  American  military  has  never 
been  trained  certainly  in  the  last  45 
years,  trained  to  fight,  but  at  the  same 
time  trained  to  wait. 

These  are  men  who  are  trained  to  be 
patient  just  as  they  are  trained  to 
fight,  puttmg  I  think  a  bit  of  a  shadow 
over  the  issue.  Well,  we  do  not  have  the 
patience  to  wait  it  out. 

While  certainly  our  military  is 
trained  to  have  the  patience  to  wait  it 
out,  we  are  also  reminded  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  enormous  pa- 
tience as  well.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  we  would  not  have  the  patience  to 
wait  out  an  embargo,  we  would  not 
have  the  patience  to  sit  and  wait,  keep 
the  pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein.  That 
particular  statement,  that  hypothesis, 
is  denied  by  our  own  recent  history. 

For  the  last  40  years,  right  up  to  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  the  United  States 
waited  and  waited  with  great  care.  We 
waited  out  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
cold  war  was  won  at  relatively  little 
expense  in  terms  of  human  lives — great 
military  expense,  great  commitment  of 
scarce  national  treasure,  but  we  wait- 
ed, Mr.  President,  and  we  waited  with  a 
very,  very  successful  outcome. 

As  one  of  our  witnesses  said,  during 
that  period  of  time  there  were  some 
who  were  suggesting  that  we  should 
have  bombed  Moscow:  Would  that  not 
have  been  a  great  idea?  That  is  the 
question  that  came  from  the  witness. 
Would  not  that  have  been  a  great  idea? 

Finally,  our  witnesses  told  us  that 
while  we  should  praise  the  effort  of 
broadening  the  coalition  of  our  allies 
which  we  should  be  doing  and  which  we 
have  done  very  well,  the  effort  to  bring 
in  dozens  of  countries  from  around  the 
world  in  this  effort,  certainly  we  ought 
to  broaden  both  the  numbers  of  coun- 
tries supporting  this,  and  the  military 


and      financial     commitment      Lommi? 
from  those  other  countries 

Admiral  Crowe  and  General  Jones 
had  some  very  toueh  language  for  some 
of  those  countries  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  no'  contributed  very  much.  I 
will  come  back  to  that  later. 

W'e  really  got  a  very  different  and 
very  rational  picture  in  those  hearings 
that  Senator  Nitnn  chaired.  As  the 
country  saw  that  set  of  hearings  and  as 
the  country  sat  back  and  reOected  in 
early  December  on  our  purposes  and 
our  goals.  I  think  that  the  momentum 
toward  war  began  to  significantly  slow 
down.  The  Congress  did  its  job  and  did 
it  very  well  through  that  set  of  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings,  followed 
by  hearings  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  that  was  followed  by  hearings 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. The  country  began  to  see  that 
there  were  significantly  different  alter- 
natives. 

Following  those  sets  of  hearings,  we 
saw  two  significant  changes.  One.  the 
President  offered  to  send  Secretary 
Baker  to  Baghdad,  and  he  invited  the 
Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  to  come  to  the 
White  House,  which  was  a  dramatic 
change  of  policy  from  an  administra- 
tion that  said  we  would  not  talk  to  the 
Iraqis  at  all  until  they  were  completely 
out  of  Kuwait. 

In  December  the  President  changed 
that  policy,  to  everybody's  great  sur- 
prise, and  I  think  many  people  were 
very  pleased  by  that  nod  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  concession,  to  have  these 
discussions,  and  soon  after  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  response  from  the 
Iraqis  as  well,  and  the  hostages  came 
home. 

It  appeared  that  there  was  some  dip- 
lomatic momentum,  and  that,  I  think, 
was  very  welcome  to  many  of  us  who 
believed  that  we  ought  to  exhaust 
every  other  possibility  before  we 
moved  into  any  kind  of  military 
action. 

Unfortunately,  that  momentum  has 
apparently  stopped.  And  while  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  away 
over  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  back  in 
our  districts  and  States,  the  field  has 
essentially  reverted  back  to  one  where 
only  one  voice  on  this  issue  has  been 
heard,  and  that  is  the  voice  of  the  ad- 
ministration 

It  is  now  time  again  for  another  set 
of  voices  to  be  reeentenng  the  dialog, 
which  is  why  the  opportunities  that  we 
have  today  and  the  opportunities  we 
will  have  next  week  are  so  terribly  im- 
portant. The  American  public  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  focus  on  other 
options,  to  focus  on  a  different  set  of 
thinking  on  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  why 

Mr,  President.  I  want  to  raise  a  num- 
ber of  questions  that  I  think  are  very 
Important,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  opening  statement  that  I 


prepared  for  the  Senate  Arrried  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearings  on  November 
27.  which  includes  a  series  of  questions 
which  we  worked  out.  identifying  a 
number  of  the  long-term  options  and 
long-term  possibilities  and  long-term 
liabilities  that  exist  or  emerge  from 
various  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Openi.ng  Statement,  Senator  Timothy  E. 

WIRTH 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  commend 
you  and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member.  Mr. 
Warner,  for  calling  the  Committee  back  to 
Washington  to  discuss  and  debate  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  is  an  extraor- 
dinarily important  set  of  hearings,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  Bush  Administration's 
recent  decision  to  nearly  double  U.S.  deploy- 
ments of  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  my  view,  the  United  States  last  August 
embarked  upon  a  proper  course  of  action  in 
the  Gulf:  to  slop  Iraqi  aggression  and  defend 
Saudi  Arabia;  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq;  and  to  weave  together  a  broad 
international  coalition  to  isolate  Iraq.  In 
support  of  this  policy,  between  August  and 
October  we  deployed  over  200.000  troops  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  region.  This  pol- 
icy and  deployment  were  broadly  supported 
by  the  American  people. 

However,  the  President  has  now  decided  to 
add  an  additional  230.000  troops  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  That  decision  will  inevitably 
lead  to  a  sharp  rise  in  logistics,  support,  mo- 
rale, training,  and  cultural  problems  that 
are    already    causing    difficulties.    I    would 


people  of  the  United  States  and  from,  the 
people's  Constitution. 

We  must  know,  for  example,  why  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  apparently  changed  from  a  de- 
fensive strategy  to  an  offensive  strategy. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Powell,  in  testimony  to  this  Com- 
mittee on  September  11.  focussed  exclusively 
on  defending  Saudi  Arabia  and  enforcing  UN 
sanctions  as  the  reasons  for  sending  U.S. 
troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  was  the 
military  mission  of  Phase  One;  it  was  defen- 
sive in  nature  and  the  Senate  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  to  support  that  defensive 
mission. 

President  Bush's  decision  on  November  8 
to  augment  our  forces  in  the  Gulf  with  an- 
other 230,000  troops  represents  a  departure 
from  that  defensive  policy.  The  forces  now 
being  deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia  are  the  very 
forces  we  were  going  to  use  to  replace  cur- 
rently stationed  forces  as  part  of  a  troop  ro- 
tation policy.  Rather  than  sending  a  message 
about  our  enduring  commitment  to  turn 
back  Iraqi  aggression,  the  President  chose  to 
set  in  motion  momentum  toward  war  in 
early  1991.  We  are  further  'Americanizing" 
the  equation  in  the  Gulf. 

Why  the  apparent  change  of  strategj'?  Iraq 
is  now  the  object  of  the  most  comprehensive 
set  of  sanctions  in  history.  The  impact  of 
these  sanctions  on  the  Iraqi  military  is  al- 
ready palpable,  and  continues  daily  to  erode 
their  military  preparedness.  Iraq  is  the  ob- 
ject of  unprecedented  international  op^o- 
brium.  Post  Cold  War  diplomacy  is  at  work, 
and  it  is  focussed  on  Saddam.  Where  is  the 
evidence  that  our  collective  will  to  enforce 
sanctions  is  weakening? 

Alternatively,  the  costs  of  offensive  action 
are  incalculable:  How  many  lives  will  be 
lost?  What  will  be  the  impact  on  oil  prices? 


point  that  these  problems  are  inherent  in  the  On  the  U.S.  and  world  economy?  Will  Israel 
deployment  of  such  a  tremendous  number  of  get  drawn  into  a  widening^  Gulf  war?  WTiat 
troops  in  a  faraway  land  and  not  a  reflection     '  "   "   '^'   '  "'   """'"       *       "'■=•" 

on  our  fighting  men  and  women  in  the  Gulf. 
Our  troops  are  professionals.  They  are  well 
trained,  well  motivated,  and  well  equipped 
and  our  nation  should  be  proud  of  the  sac- 
rifices they  are  making  for  their  country. 

But  I  fear  that  with  this  decision  the 
President  has  veered  away  from  his  success- 
ful August  policy  and  toward  one  fraught 
with  significant  danger.  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
why  the  Administration  has  seemingly  cho- 
sen to  cast  aside  the  course  it  originally  set. 
especially  when  the  best  evidence  we  have 
indicates  that  it  has  been  working.  Yet.  in 
October  the  Administration  began  drawing 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  hostages,  sug- 
gesting that  their  maltreatment  might  con- 
stitute a  sufficient  provocation  for  military 
action.  In  November,  the  Administration  de- 
cided to  double  our  forces  to  ready  for  the 
-offensive  option,"  which  in  turn  changed 
the  public  perception  of  and  support  for  our 
policy  in  the  Gulf.  And  last  week,  the  Ad- 
ministration focussed  on  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
threat,  a  concern  not  coincidentally  borne 
out  in  recent  opinion  polls. 

Today  as  this  Committee  meets,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  working  to  achieve  United 
Nations  support  for  offensive  action  against 
Saddam.  This  has  been  called— properly.  I 
think  -a  ■'hold  our  coat"  resolution,  we  ask 
others  for  permission  to  hold  our  coats  while 
we  send  young  .\mencans  to  fight  and  die  m 
the  Arabian  desert.  The  President  and  others 
have  spent  countless  hours  describing  our 
goals  to  other  countries,  and  persuading  var- 
ious allies  of  the  virtue  of  the  AdrnmisL-a- 
lion's  purpose.  We  have  not  had  the  benefit, 
of  this  effort,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's  authority    derives    from   the 


happens  to  the  forces  of  Arab  nationalism 
when  Americans  begin  killing  Arabs''  By  ini- 
tiating a  conflict  in  the  Gulf,  we  will  set  in 
motion  unforeseeable— and  potentially  disas- 
trous— consequences.  Can  the  Administra- 
tion confidently  say  that  a  military  solution 
will  end  this  crisis  in  a  predictable  way  and 
at  a  reasonable  cost?  The  unknowns  and  the 
liabilities  of  the  war  option  are  far  more 
troublesome  to  me  than  the  problems  of 
maintaining  the  international  sanctions. 

The  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with 
Saddam,  the  most  effective  long-range  strat- 
egy for  containing  Iraqi  aggressive  potential. 
is  through  sustained  international  isolation 
of  Iraq.  Any  other  steps  must  certainly  in- 
clude close  cooperation  and  involvement  by 
United  Nations  forces;  we  cannot  and  should 
not  be  policeman  to  the  world. 

The  UN  Security  Council  may  pass  a  reso- 
lution this  week  which  will  authorize  the  use 
of  force  against  Iraq.  That  does  not  mean 
thai  the  use  of  force  early  in  the  new  year  is 
wise,  m  our  national  interest  or  even  useful 
in  building  the  much-touted  "new  world 
order."  A  UN  resolution  is  a  necessary,  but 
not  sufficient,  condition  for  the  U.S.  to  go  to 
war.  In  order  to  go  to  war  we  must  have  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Congress.  A  UN  resolution  on  the 
use  of  force  is  good  politics.  Congressional 
approval  is  a  Constitutional  requirement. 

1  do  not  believe  that  support  exists  today 
for  offensive  activity.  The  American  people 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  our  vital  na- 
tional interests  are  sufficiently  at  risk  in  the 
Persian  Guif  to  engage  .American  troope  in 
combat.  We  have  had  a  wide  range  of  expla- 
nation from  the  Administration  about  why 
we  are  m  the  Persian  Gulf   According  to  the 
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AdmlnUtratlon  we  may  go  to  war.  to  restore 
the  legitimate  government  of  Kuwait,  to 
force  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  to  pro- 
tect Americans  abroad,  to  provide  regional 
stability,  to  enforce  the  sanctions,  to  assure 
a  reliable  supply  of  oil.  to  protect  American 
Jobs,  to  build  a  new  world  order,  to  destroy 
Saddam's  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
all  of  the  above 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Gulf  crisis,  nor  the  imperative  of 
a  vigorous  American  response.  I  believe  we 
have  mounted  such  a  response,  and  remain 
capable  of  taking  military  action  If  and 
when  necessary,  especially  with  devastating 
air  and  naval  power  Rather  than  suggesting 
that  time  is  on  Saddam's  side,  we  should 
make  clear  our  intention  to  stay  in  for  as 
long  as  necessary  At  our  presently  planned 
troop  levels  without  a  rotation  policy— we 
cannot  do  that. 

Finally,  it  is  Imperative  that  the  Adminis- 
tration formulate  a  clear  set  of  goals  In  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  that  the  President  articu- 
lates those  goals  clearly  and  unambiguously 
to  the  American  people  To  date,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Baker  have  done  an  ad- 
mirable Job  of  fashioning  a  broad  Inter- 
national alliance  In  the  Persian  Gulf  But 
they  have  spent  much  less  time  and  far  fewer 
resources  explaining  their  position  to  the 
American  people  and  to  their  representatives 
In  the  Congress 

We,  of  course,  should  not  give  the  Adminis- 
tration a  blank  check  Nor  should  we  rush  to 
give  them  authority  they  have  not  even  re- 
quested Rather,  our  responsibilities  Include 
raising  questions,  reflecting  skepticism,  and 
digging  beneath  the  immediate  gloss  of  pa- 
triotic action  to  force  answers  to  difficult 
questions. 

These  hearings  are  Important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, In  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  go  back 
to  basics  Why  are  we  In  the  Persian  Gulf? 
What  are  our  national  Interests  In  that  Im- 
portant region''  What  are  the  long-term  Im- 
plications of  alternative  courses  of  action  for 
the  US.  and  the  rpglon"" 

While  suggestions  have  been  made  that 
questions  by  Senators  may  only  encourage 
Iraq.  It  Is.  in  fact,  the  lack  of  consistent  pur- 
poses that  seems  most  puzzling  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  Ironically,  support  may  'un- 
ravel "  not  because  of  public  debate,  but  from 
the  lack  of  a  clear  and  consistent  message 
from  the  Administration. 

In  closing.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  Just  note 
that.  In  my  view,  our  genuine  national  con- 
cerns are  threefold— secure  energy  supplies: 
Iraq's  weapons,  and  Israel— and  I  am  uncon- 
vinced that  Initiating  military  action  would 
resolve  those  concerns  predictably  and  satis- 
factorily. We  have  already  protected  the  oil 
fields.  World  supply  has  steadied,  and  In  this 
sense  our  goal  has  been  achieved.  The  con- 
tinuing security  of  energy  supplies  may  re- 
quire an  ongoing  International  presence  and 
commitment,  but  war  poses  great  uncer- 
tainty 

Concerning  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, this  problem  existed  before  August  2. 
and  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  military  oper- 
ations alone.  The  Oslrak  reactor  was  de- 
stroyed In  1981.  but  here  we  are  once  again 
debating  how  to  deal  with  Iraq's  nuclear 
weapons  program  Finally,  the  Gulf  crisis 
IXMes  real  risks  to  the  state  of  Israel  War  In 
the  region  holds  untold  dangers  for  Israel, 
militarily  and  politically,  as  does  our  unnec- 
essary and  unwise  policy  of  support  for 
President  Assad  of  Syria. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion In  the  Gulf  Is  not  whether  or  not  Sad- 
dam Hussein  Is  a  brutal  dictator  that  de- 


serves to  be  overthrown— clearly  he  is— but 
instead  whether  going  to  war  with  Iraq  will 
put  the  United  States  in  a  better  position  to 
work  in  the  Middle  East  over  the  long  run.  I 
believe  that  our  primary  national  goal 
should  be  to  promote  long  term  stability  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Gulf  region  Given  the 
Administration's  recent  actions.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  currently  approaching  the 
Gulf  crisis  in  this  manner  In  my  view,  an 
American  Initiation  of  war  with  Iraq  Is  not 
only  fraught  with  dangers  in  the  short  run. 
but  would  also  lead  to  a  destructive  polariza- 
tion In  the  Arab  world  that  will  make  long 
term  US.  goals  In  the  region  more  difficult 
to  achieve 

Lastly.  I  would  point  out  that  war  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  put  all  the  Western  hos- 
tages In  a  very  precarious  position  to  say  the 
least.  Not  only  are  many  hostages  located  at 
strategic  sites  that  will  be  likely  targets  of 
Air  Force  bombs,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine a  man  like  Saddam  Hussein  sparing  the 
lives  of  American  and  Western  hostages 
while  his  own  troops  are  fighting  and  dying 
Patience  Is  a  virtue,  it  is  not  a  vice  The 
wait  may  be  difficult  for  the  families  of  the 
hostages  and  It  is  certainly  difficult  for  the 
hostages  themselve  to  point  out  that  it  was 
a  policy  of  patience,  consistently  applied 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  brought 
every  one  of  our  hostages  out  of  Tehran- 
alive. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  Ranking  Republican.  Mr  War- 
ner, for  holding  these  lmpc>rtant  hearings  at 
a  very  critical  Juncture  As  we  enter  these 
hearings.  I  have  prepared  an  Illustrative  set 
of  broad  policy  issues  which  I  believe  we 
must  address,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  questions  concerning  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Gulf  appear  following  my  remarks. 
Thank  you. 

QUESTIONS  Concerning  U.S.  Policy  In  The 
Persian  Gui.f 

1  What  are  our  policy  objectives  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  following  possible  Inter- 
national military  action? 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about  the 
kinds  of  military  action  which  might  be 
taken,  but  not  a  lot  of  thought  about  their 
outcomes  What  kinds  of  military  victory 
might  there  be?  What  would  the  US.  do  with 
a  military  victory?  Would  we  seek  to  create 
a  new  regime  for  Baghdad'  How  would  we  do 
that?  Would  the  US  become  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  Iraq? 

2.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  a  long  term 
U.S.  military  presence  In  the  Gulf.  If  the 
Iraqis  were  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait? 

It  would  appear  that  a  long  term  military 
presence  will  be  necessary  In  the  Gulf  in 
order  to  continue  to  offer  protection  to  both 
Kuwait  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
What  win  be  the  nature  of  that  force  and 
what  will  the  US  role  be  In  It?  Secretary 
Baker  has  proposed  a  "NATO-like"  organiza- 
tion, implying  a  long-term  U.S.  presence.  Is 
that  what  he  meant?  Would  that  be  desir- 
able' 

3.  What  -would  be  the  nature  of  a  long  term 
US.  military  presence  in  the  Gulf,  If  the 
Iraqis  were  to  suffer  a  military  defeat? 

Would  the  regional  military  requirements 
be  altered  by  a  Iraqi  military  defeaf 

4.  What  dangers  would  follow  from  a  shift 
In  the  regional  military  balance  from  Iraq  to 
Iran? 

If  there  were  military  action  between  the 
international  coalition  and  the  Iraqis,  the 
result  would  likely  be  an  overwhelming  mili- 
tary victory  for  the  coalition  and  the  deci- 
mation of  the  Iraqi  armed  forces.  One  con- 


sequence would  likely  be  a  dramatic  shifting 
of  the  regional  military  balance  of  power  to- 
ward Iran.  What  would  be  the  Implications  of 
that  for  U.S.  interests? 

5.  What  Is  the  sense  of  selling  advanced 
weapons  to  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia? 

Kuwait  was  unable  to  defend  itself  and 
U.S.  military  force  was  needed  in  order  to 
defend  Saudi  Arabia,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Saudis,  for  the  last  decade,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  most  massive  military  build-up 
in  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  Japa- 
nese. The  advanced  weapons  owned  by  the 
Kuwaitis  were  captured  by  the  Iraqis  and 
then,  apparently.  Integrated  Into  their 
armed  forces.  The  same  thing  could  happen 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  their  weapons  would 
then  become  available  to  an  anti-Israeli  coa- 
lition What  then  is  the  purpose  of  selling 
technologically  advanced  weapons  to  coun- 
tries which  cannot  defend  themselves? 

6.  How  can  the  U.S.  conduct  military  ac- 
tion to  minimize  Iraqi  (and  not  merely 
American)  casaultles? 

Saddam's  regime  is  related  to  the  Iraqi 
people  in  a  different  fashion  than  Khomeini's 
regime  was  related  to  the  Iranian  people 
when  the  latter  seized  US  diplomats.  Given 
that,  it  is  clear  that  the  Iraqi  people  are  not 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  but  only 
their  regime.  What  kinds  of  military  policies 
can  be  pursued  to  recognize  that? 

7.  What  is  the  US  doing  to  prevent  the  dis- 
memberment of  Iraq? 

In  the  event  of  military  action  against 
Iraq,  what  would  be  the  likelihood  of  mem- 
bers of  the  International  coalition— Turkey 
and  Syria.  In  particular— attempting  to  exer- 
cise irredentist  claims  against  Iraq.  Those 
two  states  might  seek  to  enter  Iraq  to  seize 
portions  of  Its  territory  The  Implications  of 
unstable  borders  in  the  Middle  East  would  be 
disastrous. 

8.  What  would  be  the  American  response  to 
an  act  of  international  terrorism? 

The  Abu  Nidal  organization,  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine-Gen- 
eral Command  under  Ahmad  Jlbrll  (the  same 
group  many  believe  was  behind  the  bombing 
of  Pan  Am  103  over  Lockerbie),  as  well  as  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Front  under  Abul 
Abbas  all  appear  now  to  be  beholden  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  The  U.S.  has  already  warned 
Saddam  of  the  consequences  of  his  sponsor- 
ship of  International  terrorism,  but  how 
would  we  be  able  to  ascertain  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  terrorist  action  and  then  be 
able  to  punish  Saddam  when  we  have  yet  to 
conclusively  establish  responsibility  for  the 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  103?  (Of  course.  Jibril  ap- 
pears to  have  executed  his  terrorism  at  the 
request  of  the  Iranians  when  be  was  based  in 
Syria.) 

9.  What  are  we  doing  to  encourage  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  aside  from  threat- 
ening them? 

Talking  about  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  recalled  the 
words  of  the  Chinese  strategist  Sun  Tzu  in 
his  The  Art  of  War  to  the  effect  that  you 
should  always  "build  golden  bridges  behind 
the  enemy"  to  facilitate  his  withdrawal.  If 
the  enemy  believed  there  was  no  good  out.  he 
would  fight  Are  we  doing  anyting  to  con- 
vince Saddam  that  withdrawal  Is  preferable 
to  staying  In  Kuwait  and  facing  a  sure  mili- 
tary defeat  Imposed  by  the  international  co- 
alition'' 

10  Do  you  think  there  should  be  direct 
communications  between  the  Iraqis  and  the 
US  while  the  Iraqis  are  In  Kuwait' 

During  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  there 
were  a  number  of  direct  communications  be- 
tween the  US.  and  USSR,  Including  a  visit 


by  Robert  Kennedy  to  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador Anatoly  Dobrynin  in  Washington.  Are 
we  meeting  with  the  Iraqis  now'.'  Should  we? 

11.  Do  you  favor  offering  (.oncesslons  to 
Saddam  to  facilitate  his  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait? 

The  President  has  articulated  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  no  rewards  for  aggression. 
■Vet  the  US.  negotiated  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  missiles  from  Cuba,  offering  Ihem  a 
written  pledge  that  the  U.S.  would  not  in- 
vade Cuba  and  that  the  U.S.  would  withdraw 
missiles  from  Turkey.  That  appears  to  be  of- 
fering them  concessions  "Vet  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sile Crisis  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
great  victory  for  the  U.S.  Isn't  it  possible 
that  we  could  make  the  Iraqis  some  similar 
offers?  General  Maxwell  Taylor.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  there  were 
three  ways  to  get  the  Soviet  missiles  out  of 
Culsa- ''we  could  talk  them  out.  we  could 
squeeze  them  out.  or  we  could  shoot  them 
out."  Why  not  do  the  same  thing  to  the 
Iraqis? 

12.  If  Saddam  were  to  withdraw,  can  his 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  be  made  inef- 
fective? 

Will  it  be  possible  to  maintain  an  embargo 
on  the  supply  of  "dual  use"  technology  and 
military  equipment  to  prevent  Iraq  from 
continuing  its  chemical,  biological,  and  nu- 
clear weapons  programs? 

13.  What  is  the  danger  that  military  con- 
flict will  disrupt  oil  exports  from  the  Persian 
Gulf? 

Does  Iraq  have  the  capacity  to  reduce 
Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to  export  petroleum? 
What  are  the  conditions  under  which  they 
would  be  successful  in  using  that  capacity? 

14  What  policies  should  the  U.S.  pursue  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  long  term  stabil- 
ity of  the  Middle  East? 

The  sources  of  the  Instability  in  the  Middle 
East  are  far  more  pervasive  than  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  How  can 
we  pursue  policies  in  regards  to  this  crisis 
which  will  simultaneously  contribute  to 
longer  term  stability  in  the  region? 

15.  Will  killing  Arabs  in  a  military  con- 
frontation with  Iraq  so  offend  Arab  sensibili- 
ties that  the  long  term  position  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  West  in  the  Middle  East 
will  be  irreparably  damaged? 

Islamic  fundamentalism  is  everywhere  on 
the  rise  in  the  Middle  East.  There  are.  of 
course,  varieties  of  fundamentalism  so  that 
all  fundamentalism  need  not  have  the  con- 
sequences for  the  people  of  the  region  or  for 
the  West  that  were  produced  by  the  Kho- 
meini regime  In  Iran.  Nonetheless,  the  basic 
fundamentalist  position  is  hostility  to  the 
West  which  they  perceive  as  seeking  to  de- 
stroy Islam  Any  Western  military  action  is 
likely  to  strengthen  the  claim  of  fundamen- 
talists and  thus  enhance  their  political  posi- 
tions Only  days  ago.  the  Jordanian  Par- 
liament elected  an  Islamic  fundamentalist  as 
Speaker  Now  that  Yassir  Arafat  has  lost 
credibility,  an  alternative  to  his  leadership 
of  the  Palestinian  cause  may  come  from  the 
fundamentalist  wing  of  the  Palestinian 
movement.  Surely  military  action  will  speed 
this  trend 

Mr.  WIRTH  Mr.  President,  we  are 
back  in  the  debate  over  this  set  of  is- 
sue.s  which  begins  as  it  should.  We  have 
an  obli(?alion.  as  I  pointed  out.  to 
make  sure  that  Secretary  Baker  has 
the  tlminK  and  the  support  for  his  ini- 
tiative, and  we  all  hope  that  those  ini- 
tiatives are  successful. 

We  also  have  an  obligation  to  our 
constituents  for  us  to  act  in  the  Sen- 


ate, and  we  are  going  to  have  a  rel- 
atively narrow  period  of  time.  That  de- 
bate includes,  again,  an  examination  of 
our  initial  strategy.  W^as  that  contain- 
ment strategy  satisfactory?  Did  that 
containment  strategy  suggest  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  long-term  Involve- 
ment in  the  Persian  Gulf  Assume  that 
that  strategy  works  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein leaves  Kuwait  and  returns  to 
Baghdad;  does  that  mean  the  United 
States  is  going  to  have  a  force  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Saudi  Arabia,  over  a  long 
period  of  time?  What  is  the  Arab  reac- 
tion to  that  going  to  be?  How  do  we 
internationalize  that  force  as  much  as 
possible?  There  are  a  whole  series  of 
questions. 

Should  we  be  returning  to  the  origi- 
nal rotation  strategy  at  this  time  to 
have  the  troops  coming  in  from  Eu- 
rope, to  act  that  way.  so  after  the  6- 
month  stage  they  can  move  back  to  the 
United  States,  as  our  doctrine  sug- 
gested they  should  do? 

We  have  a  series  of  questions  on  that 
containment  issue  and  also  on  sanc- 
tions. WTiat  do  we  know  about  the 
sanctions  and  how  well  they  have 
worked? 

I  was  struck  by  two  major  national 
newspapers  discussing  sanctions  last 
week.  One  of  the  stories  was  that  the 
sanctions  were  working  very  well,  and 
the  front  page  story  from  the  other  was 
that  sanctions  were  not  working  very 
well.  One  of  the  items  that  we  have  to 
get  much  more  information  from  this 
administration  is  those  sanctions  and 
how  well  they  have  worked.  I  believe 
this  is  the  perfect  place  for  sanctions 
to  be  allowed  to  work  and  that  we 
should  be  patient  and  certainly  let 
them  work  over  a  much.  much,  longer 
period  of  time;  that  it  makes  no  sense 
for  us  to  be  moving  toward  imminent 
military  action,  particularly  on  the 
ground  in  Kuwait,  while  we  have  re- 
maining to  us  this  great  opportunity  to 
make  sanctions  work. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  we  should  be 
debating  on  the  floor  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  role  of  the 
other  countries  around  the  world  and 
their  responsibilities  to  this  effort. 

I  have  been  disappointed  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has,  as 
I  see  it.  paid  greater  attention  and 
spent  a  lot  more  time  providing  a 
photo  opportunity  to  President  Assad 
of  Syria  in  that  discussion  he  had  in 
Geneva  some  weeks  ago— the  head  of  a 
country  that  is  at  the  top  of  our  list  of 
terrorist  countries,  ones  that  we  have 
not  embraced  and  approved,  as  the 
President  did  in  Geneva.  There  was 
this  major  legitimization  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Syria.  We  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  doing  that  and  also  m 
bringing  the  Chinese  Government  m 
out  of  the  cold.  The  President  received 
the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  at  a 
much  publicized  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  essentially  saying  what  you  did 
at  Tiananmen  Square  does  not  matter 


anymore;  we  would  like  to  have  your 
help  here.  The  Chinese  abstained  on 
the  Security  Council  action,  and  we  are 
embracing  the  Syrians  and  the  Chi- 
nese. We  have  a  lot  more  work  to  do  to 
make  sure  that  others  of  our  allies  are 
committing  themselves  more  signifi- 
cantly. 

I  will  close  with  some  comments 
about  that.  We  have  to  go  back,  I 
think,  to  our  initial  strategy  and  dis- 
cuss that  containment  strategy  and 
the  implications,  both  short  and  long 
term,  and  discuss  sanctions,  how  well 
they  are  working  and  how  long  we  are 
prepared— which  I  hope  is  a  long  period 
of  time — to  let  the  sanctions  work  out 
before  we  resort  to  force;  third,  how  do 
we  broaden  and  strengthen  that  inter- 
national coalition  where  the  United 
States  is  paying  all  too  grreat  a  part  of 
the  price? 

Mr.  President.  I  sent  to  Senator 
NUNN  a  letter  outlining  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  costs  and  commit- 
ments of  our  allies.  That  was  dated  No- 
vember 30.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  that  letter  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  November  30.  1990. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  Chairman:  In  the  course  of  this 
week's  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Committee  members  rightly 
expressed  broad  support  for  the  President's 
efforts  in  bringing  together  an  international 
consensus  and  coalition  opposed  to  Iraq's  In- 
vasion of  Kuwait.  At  the  same  time,  mem- 
bers also  registered  deep  concern  over  the 
price  the  United  States  may  have  paid  in  se- 
curing continuing  support  of  U.S.  policy  In 
the  Persian  Gulf 

Secretary  Webb  addressed  this  issue  di- 
rectly in  his  testimony  of  Novemt>er  29 

"The  President  has  assembled  a  broadly- 
based  coalition  of  nations  who  agree  on  the 
narrow  issue  of  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait, 
and  who  diverge  on  just  about  everything 
else.  While  these  efforts  are  commendable, 
many  Americans  have  become  rather  amazed 
at  the  lengths  the  Administration  has  gone 
over  the  past  few  months  to  keep  the  coali- 
tion together  .  .  .  The  political  and  eco- 
nomic promises  our  Administration  appears 
tc>  have  made  in  exchange  for  much  of  this 
support  have  yet  to  be  revealed  And  the 
price  we  may  be  asked  to  pay  in  terms  of 
unspoken  commitments  could  come  back  to 
haunt  us." 

We  already  know  some  of  the  costs  of  keep- 
ing this  coalition  together  We  have,  at  the 
President's  request,  forgiven  J7  1  billion  in 
military  loans  to  the  government  of  Eigypt. 
President  Bush  reversed  long-standing  VS. 
policy  to  meet  publicly  with  President  .Assad 
of  Syria,  a  nation  still  considered  a  terrorist 
state  by  the  US  Government  The  Bush  Ad- 
ministration has  reversed  political  sanctions 
imposed  on  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
following  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre 
by  inviting  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  to 
Washington. 

What  other  promises  have  been  made'  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
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deserve  a  full  accounting  of  the  costs — direct 
and  Indirect,  nnanclal  and  political  — In- 
curred by  the  Administration  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  in  pursuit  of  policy  ob- 
jectives In  the  Persian  Gulf 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
win  explore  these  Issues  with  Secretary  Che- 
ney and  Secretary  Baker  at  next  weeks 
hearings  Further  oversight  may  be  nec- 
essary to  arrive  at  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  costs  incurred  on  behalf  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  and  I  look  forward  to  cooper- 
ating with  you  in  this  endeavor. 

With  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Timothy  E.  Wirth 

Mr  WIRTH.  Part  of  this  debate  also. 
It  seems  to  me,  clearly  should  reaffirm 
our  national  goal,  and  I  think  it  is 
agreed  upon  that  Saddam  Hussein  (?et 
out  of  Kuwait.  I  think  that  should  be 
part  of  this  debate  and  part  of  any  res- 
olution that  we  in  the  United  States 
Senate  would  agree  upon,  that  the 
Iraqis  certainly  should  get  out  of  Ku- 
wait, and  that  we  in  no  way.  shape,  or 
form  will  condone  that  kind  of 
activity. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  we  should 
point  out.  Mr  President,  that  should 
force  be  used  at  some  point,  it  should 
be  used  as  a  last  resort.  We  should  not 
shrink  from  the  willingness  to  use 
force  if  our  national  interests  are 
clearly  at  stake.  We  believe  that  our 
national  interests  are  at  stake,  and  it 
is  agreed  upon  that  that  is  something 
we  should  not  have  to  do.  and  we 
should  not  shrink  from  that. 

(Mr.  SIMON  assumed  that  chair.) 

Mr.  WIRTH  Let  us  be  very  careful 
about  defining  what  our  national  inter- 
ests are  and  understanding  what  the 
implications  of  that  use  of  force  in  our 
national  interest  may  be.  And  cer- 
tainly at  this  point  I  think  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  that  we  are  in  fact  seeing 
our  national  interests  so  threatened 
that  we  want  to  move  in  with  massive 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

For  example,  is  energy  so  threatened 
that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
the  United  States  commit  this  enor- 
mous military  machine  because  of  en- 
ergy? I  do  not  believe  so  We  have  seen 
now  almost  a  glut  once  again  of  oil  on 
the  world  market.  The  Iraqi  production 
is  off  the  world  market;  Kuwaiti  pro- 
duction is  off  the  world  market.  We 
have  seen  the  Saudis  increase  produc- 
tion. We  have  seen  production  increase 
elsewhere  as  well.  The  price  of  oil  is 
once  again  going  down,  and  I  think  we 
are  not  seeing  us  endangered  in  energy. 

So  are  we  there  for  the  purposes  of 
endangerment  of  energy?  I  think  not. 
but  clearly  this  overall  energy  policy 
must  be  looked  at.  not  only  in  this  de- 
bate, but  for  long-term  purposes  as 
well. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  comment.  I 
would  hope  that  if  there  is  a  silver  lin- 
ing in  this  whole  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  it  is  that  we  commit  our- 
selves to  energy  policy  and  have  a  real 
energy    policy    in    the    United    States. 


And  that  is  not  rocket  science.  Mr. 
President;  it  is  not  a  great  mystery 
what  we  have  to  do  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  not  great  mystery  that  we  have 
to  move  toward  efforts  of  fuel  effi- 
ciency, economic  efficiency,  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  much  greater  than  what 
we  have  now.  Automobile  efficiency 
alone,  in  Increasing  the  miles  per  gal- 
lon, as  Senator  Bryan's  legislation 
suggested,  will  save  us  more  than  2 
million  barrels  a  day.  We  are  importing 
about  8  million  barrels  a  day.  About  25 
percent  of  our  imported  oil  can  be 
saved  by  fuel  efficiency  with  auto- 
mobiles alone. 

Another  25  percent  could  be  saved. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  moved  to  alter- 
native fuels,  moved  away  from  depend- 
ence on  gasoline  alone  for  fueling  our 
transportation  sector;  66  percent  of  the 
oil  that  we  consume  in  the  United 
States  goes  for  transportation. 

Are  we  stuck  entirely  doing  that 
with  oil''  Not  at  all.  We  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  move  that  as  well, 
and  make  the  opportunity  to  move 
away  from  our  dependence  on  oil  as  the 
almost  exclusive  fuel  driving  our  trans- 
portation sector,  and  move  from  there, 
for  example,  to  natural  gas.  We  have 
vast  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States,  and  even  greater  re- 
serves in  North  America.  Canada.  Mex- 
ico; very  secure  reserves. 

And  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  ev- 
erything we  can  to  move  from  an  econ- 
omy so  dependent  up>on  oil  for  trans- 
portation to  begin  to  use  some  of  the 
other  fuels  we  have.  We  know  from  the 
debate  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  analy- 
ses of  the  Clean  Air  Act  that  if  we  were 
to  make  that  move  and  do  just  a  rel- 
atively aggressive  job  in  moving  to  al- 
ternative fuels,  particularly  in  natural 
gas,  we  could  save  another  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day.  Just  in  the  trans- 
portation sector  alone,  Mr.  President, 
we  can  save  about  25  percent  of  the  oil 
that  we  use  in  the  United  States — just 
in  the  transportation  sector  alone. 

And  these  are  not  items  that  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
from  the  White  House  that  are  going  to 
force  dramatic  changes,  such  as  people 
will  not  be  able  to  drive  any  more,  that 
your  lifestyles  are  going  to  be  threat- 
ened, and  so  on.  Not  at  all. 

Fuel  efficiency  in  automobiles,  alter- 
native fuels,  is  just  a  first  step.  There 
is  a  whole  variety  of  other  things  that 
we  can  do  in  terms  of  building  and  de- 
velopment, making  sure  that  our  stock 
of  housing  is  much  more  fuel  efficient, 
looking  at  various  sectors  of  heavy  in- 
dustry where  there  is  still  room  for  sig- 
nificant efficiencies,  across  the  board; 
an  efficient  national  energy  policy  can 
be  established  again.  It  is  not  rocket 
science;  we  know  what  has  to  be  done. 
It  is  a  matter  of  simple  political  will 
and  agreement  to  arrive  at  that. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  to  look  at  alter- 
native fuels  strategies  beyond  the  cur- 


rently available  fuels,  to  be  encourag- 
ing solar  energy,  to  be  moving,  as  some 
have  suggested,  toward  the  policies  of 
solar-hydrogen  economy,  to  begin  ex- 
amining the  nuclear  possibility,  start 
all  over  on  nuclear  to  see  if  we  can  de- 
velop a  safer  and  cost  effective  nuclear 
program  that  will  be  able  to  solve  the 
proliferation  problems,  the  waste  dis- 
posal problems.  Lots  of  problems  come 
along  with  nuclear.  We  must  have  re- 
sponsibility to  the  future,  to  see  if  we 
can  develop  a  nuclear  program  that 
works.  If  we  can.  we  will  not  have  our 
grandchildren  asking  us:  Why  did  you 
not  try  that  option  when  you  had  that 
possibility?  I  think  as  reasonable  indi- 
viduals we  should  embark  upon  such  a 
research  program. 

There  is  a  variety  of  other  things 
that  have  to  be  done  as  part  of  the  en- 
ergy strategy,  and  I  hope  the  debate  we 
have  here  over  the  coming  weeks  will 
encourage  and  solidify  in  this  body  and 
the  people  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  in  the  White  House  to 
undertake  a  national  energy  program. 
Secretary  Watkins  has  been  very  forth- 
coming about  this,  the  need  to  do  it. 
From  all  press  repnarts.  he  has  been  sig- 
nificantly stymied  by  Mr.  Sununu  and 
Mr.  Darman. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President,  who 
has  committed  us  to  a  very,  very  po- 
tentially dangerous  strategy  in  the 
Middle  East,  will  find  that  we  ought  to 
intervene  at  least  through  a  national 
energy  program,  and  have  that  as  one 
of  the  results  of  the  next  6  to  9  months. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
sure  that  the  economic  burdensharing 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  fair  one.  So  far 
it  appears  to  me.  from  every  bit  of  data 
that  we  have  that  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  us.  that  certainly  It  has  not 
been  very  fair  so  far. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Senator 
Sasser  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee outlining  that  data,  and  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee.  We  look 
forward  to  hearings  next  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  and  Friday  which  will  exam- 
ine much  of  the  burdensharing  issue. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
so  far  said  it  is  not  going  to  come  up 
and  testify  on  that. 

We  heard  yesterday  that  the  reason 
the  administration  will  not  testify  is 
that  it  does  not  really  know  what  kind 
of  commitments  have  been  made  by 
our  allies  for  1991.  So  there  is  nothing 
for  the  administration  to  come  up  and 
testify  on.  But  certainly  they  could 
come  in  and  testify  on  what  happened 
in  1990.  and  come  up  and  tell  us  quite 
honestly  that  the  record  on  this  is  not 
very  good. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  letter  to  Senator  Sasser 
outlining  the  best  data  that  we  could 
find  on  burdensharing.  what  our  allies 
have  committed,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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Thpre  beins?  no  ohiection    the   letter  was  established  within  Treasury  to  receive  markets''  In  sptteoTour  efforts  this  year  u: 
«,aV     nrrlPrPd     to     be     Dnnted     m     the  and  disburse  such  funds.  Of  nearly  $9  billion  curb  the  federal  budget  deficit,  the  Congres- 
was     ordered     to     tie     pnntea     m     me  ^^,^^^4^^^^.  the  U.S.  received  less  than  $4  hil-  sional  Budget  Office  now  predicts  that  next 
RECORD,  as  rollow.s.  lion  in  cash  contributions  by  the  end  of  No-  years  deficit  will  total  $320  billion   Wii;  we 
r^^   y       V^'""  w  ',o«n  vember    even  as  the  U.S.  was  increasing  its  be  as'Ked  to  tack  on  another  $22  billion  for 
V.ashinston.  DC.  December  14.  1990.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^  collective  security  m  Operation    Desert   Shield?   The    Administra- 
Hon.  Jni  SABBBH,^  j_[^g  Q^jjf  tion  should  include  with  its  request  for  funds 
Ckatman.    Cmmtttee    on    the    Budget.    U.S.  gefore  the  decision  to  nearly  double  our  for  Operation  Desert  Shield  m   FY9i  a  de- 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  troops   in   the   region,   the  U.S.   constituted  scription  of  how  it  Intends  to  pay  for  this 
DE.^K  MR.  chairman:  I  am  writing  ^  bring  ^^„,  ^^^  ^^^  ^             .^  ^^^  coalition  arrayed  -off-budgef  function. 
to  your  attention  several  concerns  which  I  j          ^,ij^     j^        ^f  nearly  $9  bil-  political  COSTS 
fnTthe^rr^hfommTTef  o7  hearing^I   "he  1^-  "ffset  about  50%'of  'he  FY90-91  'then-es-  i„  .^e  course  of  the  recent  hearings  before 
inii^frhPTrTn,    conflict     The    American  timated  U.S.  cost  of  $17  billion.  With  the  ad-  ^he  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Commit- 
^n^.Ind   the  Confess  deseTI^e  a  TuH  ac  ^ition   of  200.000   troops,    the   U.S.   share   of  ^ee  members  rightly  expressed  broad  support 
?^Cnt^nrof  the  cosSrecta^  indirect  fi-  forces   will   rise   to   nearly   75%.   while   our  for  the   Presidents   effort^s  m   bringing  to- 
Tnc  irand1^irtL':i:^lnru'rred' "y   the^Ad-  share  of  the  costs  of  the  allied  effort  will  .ether  an  international  consensus  and  coall- 
ministration  on  behalf  of  the  American  peo-  also  rise  to  nearly  75%.  tion  opposed  to  Iraq  s  invasion  of  Kuwait.  At 
pie  in  pursuit  of  policy  objectives  in  the  Per-  ^^^,^^  ^„^,,,^,,,,3  Tol^Z ol^r\'^X^^e  \h^^  '^iTPt^^l 
'  '"  COSTS  or  OPERATION  PESHRT  SHIHLP              .......  ...^ may  ^^-^^p-^,  -  ^securing^ontintung  sup- 
As  a  first  order  of  business    we  must  re-  ^^^^^^^    csh  rKe.«^      'f''^'  Secretary   Webb  addressed   this  issue  di- 

celve   complete   and  authoritative   informa-     '^^^^ ""^  rectly  in  his  testimony  of  November  29 

tion  from  the  Administration  on  the  costs  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^                               f^              ^^            ^  -The  President  has  assembled  a  broadly- 

Operation  Desert  Shield.  In  September,  the     ^^^^   _ ^             ui            225  based  coalition  of  nations  who  agree  on  the 

Department  of  Defense  estimated  that  costs     japan „„„.. M               JB              «  n^^^Q^^  jgg^e  of  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

associated    with    Operation    Desert    Shield     ^^;,~— • •3;;;;"             'g               i^              33  and  who  diverge  on  just  about  everything 

would  total  roughly  $15  billion  in  fiscal  year     ^,j,  .._Z'Z~ZZ-~^ 01 0 ^  else.  While  these  efforts  are  commendable. 

1991.  As  you  can  see  from  the  table  below.  —             —            —  many  Americans  have  become  rather  amazed 

however,    there    is   a   large    discrepancy    be-     ?lf ^ ^^  ^^^  lengths  the  Administration  has  gone 

tween  Pentagon  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Military   forces   in    the    Persian    Gulf  over  the  past  few  months  to  keep  the  coaii- 

Gulf  deployment  and   that  of  the  Congres-  •                 through  Nov.  16.  1990  tion    together    .  .  .    The    political    and    eco- 

slonal  Budget  Office.  U  S  Army                                                  120  000  nomic  promises  our  Administration  appears 

SEPTEMBER  ESTIMATES  Of  COST  Of  OPERATION  DESERT  v.s.  Mannecon^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::_i5;ooo  to^ve  n^  ^rT^^l^^L^J''''^'.  Te 

SHIELD                                                 U.S.  subtotal  (57  percent)  165.000  price  we  may  be  asked  to  pay  in  terms  of 

(In  millions  oi  Dollars]                                                                                                  unspoken  commitments  could  come  back  to 

■ Saudi  Arabia 38.000  haunt  us." 

Fiicai  ra<  1990                F.mi  year  1991             Egypt  30.000  We  already  know  some  Of  the  costs  Of  keep- 

mn        Dit-        nnn        ^^         Oil         Syria  15.000  ing  this  coalition  together    We  have,  at  the 

■*"       "^      lerwct      "**        '^       terence      Kuwait  7,000  Presidents  request,   forgiven  $7.1   billion  in 

— — — ~ 1      JJ^^        [7^     TJ^     Other  Gulf  States  1.500  military  loans  to  the  government  of  Egypt. 

sij'iif,               336        336           0      iiiO         3*     -\.i2l>  „o  cvi  President  Bush  reversed  long-standing  U.S. 

oifif.  it                                                                                   Arab  subtotal  (34  percent)  98.500  policy  to  meet  publicly  with  President  Assad 

u.5^"'         ^M        'm      '    0        *50          8       "-"2  r,  •     ■                                                             Q  nm  Of  Syria,  a  nation  still  considered  a  terrorist 

S;r.,'i'„,            '"         3«          °         "          8                 Britain  9.000  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^  ^.  g   ^o^.g^nient  The  Bush  Ad- 

costj              «5        418      -1"      2.520      2664        .IM     France   o-^^"  rninistration  has  reversed  political  sanctions 

"•^p             215        168       -47      2.800      2.366       -436  European  subtotal  (5  percent)   .._  14.000  ■'"j^^^'^  "n   the  Peoples  Republic   of  China 

in.tneaier  '  following   the  Tiananmen    Square   massacre 

srJ^Tol         Is        ";       :te      '"m      'Ts       '"?     Other  Moslem  (4  percent)  11.500  by  inviting  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  tx) 

^<*"'  ""          '^                     Washington.  What  other  promises  have  been 

Total            2.200      1.943      -267     11460      6.664     -4.;9t                Total  (100  percent)  289.000  made? 

f^,,,,  I   find   it   incredible   that  those   countries  I  commend  you  for  holding  hearings  by  the 

DOO)             300        300          0      1,740        900       -840  most  directly  affected  by  the  threat  posed  by  Budget  Committee  on  this  important  set  of 

MiK>,                X           0       -30      1.800           0     -1,800  gaddam  are  not  contributing  a  greater  share  issues,    and   hope   that   you   will   find   these 

£„„(  of  the  ground  forces.  Nor  can  I  understand  thoughts  useful  in  guiding  the  Committee  8 

mm         2.S30      2.243     -287     16.000      7.564     -7.436  ^^^^  j^^j^  ^j  having  those  who  are  most  de-  deliberations. 

^     ^         ,        ^      ..                    .  pendent  upon  Gulf  oil.  such  as  Japan,  pay  a  With  best  wishes, 

What  IS  the  basis  for  the  discrepancy  be-  jj     roportionatelv   low   share    of   the   total  Yours  sincerely. 

^^„^^"J^^^^^■"'1''^^    ^"  n'   ^"r  <.h^pT/thi  cost  of  maintaining  the  free  now  of  that  oil.  Timittky  E   \\  :KTh 

CEO'  Is  DODincludlng^n  Desert  Shield  the  pi„^„   ^^^y  oji  producing  countries  have  Mr.    WIRTH     Mr     President,    let    me 

Z'isTiZt^snUrW^bilHonfJrmm^^^^^  ^«^P«d    enormous    windfall    profit.,    in    the  ^^^^   briefly   summarize   some   of  what 

foLtrucTlo^  n  St^tfon  Srt  Sh^  Hor  aftermath  of  the  Iraqi  invasion.  How  much  of  '^^  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^^,,  ,,  ^ata  v.-e  received 

What '  HowVre     ?^"lnd  c^nt^ibutJons  '  ac-  "^'^  '^  being  channeled  to  support  Operation  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^.  ^,  Congress  and  from 

counted"  Assessed?  Desert  hnieia.  ^^^       Congressionai        Budget       Office 

President  Bush's  decision  on  November  8  iraq  and  the  budget  through    the    Senate    Budpet    Commit- 
to  nearly  double  our  forces  In  the  Gulf  region  The  Congress  agreed  last  November  not  to     ^.^^ ^^^  ^^^y  ^^  j-jj^^j    j  might  add.  be- 

wlll  obviously  entail  a  significant  cost  in-  count  the  costs  of  Desert  Shield  in  the  1990  ^-up  administration  ha*  beer  very 

crease.    Estimates   of   the    costs   of  the    ex-  budget      agreement.      The      Administration  ,                          nrovid'ng  '  this    mforma- 

pandedscopeofOperationDesert  Shield  now  must,   therefore,   come  forward   in   the  new  reluctant    in    provia.ng    "";    '"'""''^ 

range  to  $31   billion   for  FY91.    Five   weeks  year  with  a  supplemental  appropriations  re-  tion.    It    is    the    best   we    "^^y^."^^    ^^^'^ 

after  this  decision   was   made,   however,   we  quest  to  cover  the  costs  of  Operation  Desert  point.  Let  me  give  a  sense  Of  this, ^ 

have  not  received  any  official  sUtement  of  shield  over  and  above  the  budget  agreement  This    is   at    a   time    when    the    United 

revised   cost   estimat.es.    1    certainly   expect  cap  on  military  spending  of  $289  billion,  if  States  has  about  90  percent  of  the  com- 

that  such   estimates  would   be   available   in  the  estimates  of  $31  billion  for  Desert  Shield  ^^^^  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  part 

time  for  the  Budget  Committee  deliberations  are  correct,  and  if  allied  contributions  total  ^j-  j.^^  overall  allied  coalition,  about  90 

In  early  January  $9  billion,  the  Congress  will  be  asked  to  ap-  ^^.^^^   ^f  j^ose  troops  are  American; 

ALLIED  BURDEN  SHARING  propriate    nearly   $22   billfon    for   Operation  ^                                                 unending   this 

During  September,  the  Administration  se-  °;-;,^„,^^-;,^,;-    ,^^f^^*°"    ^°    ^^^    ^'^^^'^  fear  $288  billion  already Tn   our  mili- 

cured  commitmenus  from  various  nations  for  ^";;;  J^'^^^^f  ^^"/^^^"^  "f^^ration   propose  to  tary.  and  the  costs  of  Desert  Shield  are 

^  Of"  oi"rau"on  d::^';"  Shield  Ts'^^^^^  payTor'thi^^  A 'sp^c'T^^lxTor  Desert "^hield^  above    that.    The    United    States    ha. 

MMOBt.  the  Defense  Cooperation  Account.  Further  borrowing  m  international  capital  made  enormous  commitments  of  young 
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people  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  made 
enormous  conimitments  a^ain  of 
scarce  national  treasures  to  the  de- 
fense capability  which  has  been  pro- 
jected in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  already 
committed  its  young  people,  already 
committed  its  resources.  In  addition  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
and  the  $288  billion  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  addition  to  that.  Operation  Desert 
Shield  is  costing  us  at  least  $2  billion  a 
month  more.  Some  have  suggested  it  Is 
going  to  be  as  much  as  $31  billion  a 
year,  probably  more  than  that.  That  is 
assuming  there  is  no  shooting.  If  we 
begin  hostilities,  again  the  cost  goes  up 
very  dramatically  In  terms  of  the  cost 
of  ordnance,  the  cost  of  equipment,  and 
BO  on.  the  cost  goes  up  dramatically. 

Even  without  hostilities,  the  extra 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  this  force 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  about  $30  billion. 
Of  that,  what  kind  of  a  commitment 
has  come  from  elsewhere?  From  every- 
thing that  we  can  gather,  Saudi  Arabia 
had  committed  some  $3  billion  in  cash. 
Of  that  amount,  as  of  Christmastime, 
Mr.  President,  as  of  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, we  had  actually  received  $750 
million  from  the  Saudis.  And  the  total 
receipts,  including  in  kind  at  this 
point,  was  a  little  less  than  $1  billion. 

The  Kuwaitis,  who  are  alleged  to 
have  vast  amounts  of  reserves  in  West- 
ern financial  institutions,  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  as  has  been  reported, 
committed  $2  5  billion,  and  they  had 
paid  out  almost  all  of  that  $2.25  billion. 
The  total  amount  that  the  Kuwaitis 
committed  is  $2.25  billion.  The  United 
States  is  in  it  for  $30  billion. 

The  Japanese  have  committed  $2  bil- 
lion. They  said  they  would  give  us  $2 
billion  for  this  effort.  The  cash  re- 
ceived as  of  the  middle  of  December 
was  $380  million 

The  United  Arab  Emirates  commit- 
ted one-half  billion  dollars  Remember, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  money  flow- 
ing to  them  And  these  are  countries- 
Saudi  Arabia.  United  Arab  Emirates— 
who  have  had  enormous  windfalls  as 
well,  because  the  price  of  oil  has  gone 
up.  They  have  made  a  great  deal  more 
money  because  the  price  of  oil  has  gone 
up.  The  United  Arab  Emirates  commit- 
ted one-half  billion  dollars  and  have 
given  us  so  far  $250  million. 

The  Germans  committed  $800  million. 
They  are  much  more  dependent  upon 
imported  oil  than  we  are.  the  Germans 
committed  $800  million,  and  in  fact,  we 
had  received  $270  million  of  that  com- 
mitment 

Ask  yourself,  what  is  going  on  here. 
Mr.  President?  Should  we  not  be  reach- 
ing out  to  other  countries  who  are  a^ 
conrmitted  and  have  as  great  a  need  as 
we  do.  and  probably  a  lot  greater:  Ku- 
wait. Saudi  Arabia,  the  Japanese?  We 
built  this  military  machine  at  vast 
cost.  Ninety  percent  of  the  troops  there 
are  American.  Should  they  not  at  least 
be  paying  for  it? 


And  what  does  the  data  show  us? 

The  data  show  us  that  the  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  made  from  our  allies 
is,  in  the  words  of  some  of  our  wit- 
nesses in  early  December,  disgraceful.  I 
think  one  of  the  places  where  this  de- 
bate is  going  to  get  joined  most  aggres- 
sively is  when  the  American  taxpayer 
comes  to  realize,  when  the  emergency 
supplemental  comes  up  from  the  White 
House — and  it  is  going  to  be  here — 
there  will  be  an  emergency  supple- 
mental, reported  in  the  press,  between 
$22  and  $30  billion;  that  is  for  a  peace- 
time Desert  Shield  operation,  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  spend  American 
taxpayers  money  of  somewhere  be- 
tween $22  and  $30  billion  more.  The 
American  taxpayer  will  then  say.  "How 
much  are  the  people  we  are  saving, 
whose  countries  we  are  saving  from  the 
Iraqis,  how  much  are  they  contribut- 
ing?" They  start  to  look  at  that,  and 
they  are  going  to  see  that  the  Saudis 
are  paying  precious  little.  The  Japa- 
nese, dependent  on  Persian  Gulf  oil  for 
about  70  percent  of  their  energy  econ- 
omy, has  committed  a  little  bit  of 
money;  delivered  much,  much  less.  The 
German  Government,  granted  with  all 
kinds  of  commitments  that  they  have 
and  problems,  unification  of  Germany 
and  so  on— we  have  problems,  too.  Mr. 
President^-the  German  Government 
has  contributed  just  a  little  less  than 
$200  million.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  again  to  pick  up  a  huge  load  of 
the  tab  for  countries  whom  we  are  pro- 
tecting as  well. 

How  much  is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  be 
our  brother's  keeper  around  the  world 
militarily,  financially,  and  now  in 
terms  of  paying  for  all  of  this  as  well? 
That  set  of  questions  has  not  been  fo- 
cused on  very  much,  but  I  believe  it  is 
the  one  that  is  going  to  come  on  so 
strongly  and  the  American  public  is 
going  to  say.  "Hold  on.  We  are  happy 
to  be  a  superpower.  We  are  happy  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  policy  that  is  in 
our  national  interest,  but  we  are  ex- 
pecting our  allies  to  pay  their  fair 
share."  And  certainly  our  allies  are 
not 

A  final  note.  Mr  President.  If  we  end 
up  with  an  emergency  supplemental  of 
$30  billion,  which  is  entirely  possible.  I 
would  remind  you  that  we  went 
through  a  budget  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was  a 
very,  very  bloody  budget  debate,  very 
unpleasant,  very  ugly.  We  came  out  of 
that  saving  about  $30  billion.  We  saved 
about  $30  billion  going  through  all  of 
that  agony.  The  White  House  changed 
its  economic  policy,  changed  its  read- 
my-lips  strategy.  We  made  some  very 
significant  cuts  and  we  saved  about  $60 
billion  going  through  all  of  that. 

Most  of  that  savings  is  washed  out  by 
the  cost  of  Desert  Shield,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, unless  we  can  convince  our  allies 
that  they  have  an  obligation,  particu- 
larly the  Saudis,  who  have  gotten  this 


enormous  windfall,  and  the  Kuwaitis 
with  these  alleged  vast  resources  in 
Western  financial  resources.  Just  inter- 
est on  that  money  alone  could  pay  a 
lot  of  our  cost.  Where  are  the  Japa- 
nese? Where  are  the  Germans?  Those 
are  questions  that  I  think  our  allies 
must  be  asked.  We  have  to  have  this 
administration  conducting  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  to  be  as  aggressive 
in  going  after  those  countries  as  we 
have  been  generous  in  giving  those 
photo  opportunities  to  President  Assad 
and  bringing  the  Communist  Chinese 
Government  in  out  of  the  cold.  Those 
questions  are  going  to  be  a  very  tough 
part  of  this  debate,  but  are  questions 
that  have  to  be  asked,  and  our  con- 
stituents are  going  to  ask  us  those 
questions. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
want  to  thank  our  colleagues  who  have 
brought  the  timing  of  this  debate  to 
the  floor.  It  is  terribly  important  that 
we  do  so.  It  is  terribly  important  that 
we  begin  to  open  up  the  public  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
have  had  excellent  hearings  in  the 
committees.  There  are  going  to  be 
more  hearings  next  week  in  Judiciary, 
more  hearings  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. We  will  have  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
formation. I  think  the  American  public 
will  be  ready  for  this  kind  of  very  im- 
portant debate,  and  I  hope  we  can 
agree  upon  a  resolution  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

I  hop*  what  we  come  out  with,  Mr. 
President,  is  something  that  we  can  all 
agree  upon.  To  have  some  kind  of  par- 
tisan gain  is  not  to  have  any  kind  of  a 
goal  here.  The  goal  is  rather  to  assure 
that  we  come  out  with  a  unified  na- 
tional policy  such  as  we  had  before  the 
President  changed  it  from  the  original 
three-point  plan.  We  go  back  to  that 
policy.  It  was  successful,  it  was  work- 
ing, and  it  is  one  that  I  think  would 
have  the  support  and  does  have  the 
support  not  only  of  the  Congress  but 
the  American  public. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  including  that  material  in 
the  Record  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DAMATO  Mr.  President,  every 
international  crisis  produces  some  pre- 
dictable results,  and  one  of  the  saddest 
is  the  spate  of  handwringing  we  always 
see  here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Senators  stand  up.  one  by  one,  and 
compete  to  see  who  can  come  up  with 
the  longest  list  of  reasons  why  the 
United  States  is  wrong,  why  the  United 
States  should  not  take  any  decisive  ac- 
tion, why  the  United  States  is  power- 
less. 

I  can  remember,  not  too  many 
months  ago.  when  I  offered  some 
amendments  suggesting  that  Iraq's 
leader,  Saddam  Hussein,  was  a  pretty 
dangerous  character;  and  maybe  we 
should  not  be  subsidizing  his  tyranny 
and  torture  with  American  taxpayer 
dollars. 


If  I  wanted  tu  embarrass  .some  of  my 
colleaKTues  here.  I  could  dig  up  the  CON- 
c.kEs.sio.NAi,  Record  of  thai  debate,  and 
read  back  some  of  the  statements  my 
colleagues  made  on  that  occa.sion. 

I  will  not  do  it. 

But  let  me  tell  you  one  thing:  That 
does  not  mitigate  in  Saddam  Hussein's 
favor  because,  Mr.  President,  he  is  not 
a  nice  guy.  I  could  list  a  whole  lot  of 
things  that  he  is— but  let  me  get  to  the 
bottom  line.  He  is  a  tyrant  and  mur- 
derer. And  he  justly  deserves  the  name 
of  the  "Butcher  of  Baghdad." 

I  wish  Secretary  Baker  all  the  luck 
in  the  world.  But  Saddam's  flunky,  Mr. 
Aziz,  is  not  going  to  listen  to  Jim 
Baker's  arguments.  And  even  if  he 
passes  them  back  to  Saddam  ver- 
batim—or Secretary  Baker  himself 
ends  up  in  Baghdad  speaking  directly 
to  Saddam— I  do  not  think  It  is  going 
to  make  any  difference. 

Maybe  I  am  wrong;  I  hope  I  am 
wrong.  If  it  can  bring  peace,  without 
our  goals  achieved,  it  is  worth  it.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  going  to  happen. 

The  man  is  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer. 
He  went  into  Kuwait  with  his  eyes  wide 
open  and  his  goals  clear. 

He  wants  to  run  the  Middle  East.  He 
wants  to  control  our  oil.  He  wants  to 
wipe  Israel  off  the  face  of  the  map. 

He  saw  the  road  to  achieving  those 
goals  running  right  through  downtown 
Kuwait  City  and  he  sent  his  troops;  in 
fact,  let  us  call  them  what  they  are. 
not  military  troops  but  uniformed  ter- 
rorists. He  sent  them  in  to  achieve 
those  clear  goals.  And  he  is  not  going 
to  pack  up  and  go  home  voluntarily, 
certainly  not  easily. 

I  doubt  that  he  is  going  to  pack  up 
and  go  home  at  all  unless  we  send  him 
a  clear  message. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  George  Bush 
who  is  the  bad  guy.  Some  would  begin 
to  think  that  is  the  case  when  we  hear 
the  kind  of  debate  that  we  have  been 
■Ubjected  to.  Let  us  not  lose  track  of 
the  fact  it  is  not  George  Bush  who  sent 
troops  in  murdering,  marauding;  it  is 
Saddam  Hussein. 

It  is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  is  at  stake. 

We  have  used  military  force  a  couple 
of  hundred  times  in  our  history  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war  and  we  still 
have  a  democracy,  and  we  still  have  a 
constitution,  .■^nd.  thank  God,  we  still 
have  our  freedom. 

The  issue  here  is  not  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  issue  is  vital,  bottom-line, 
long-term,  llve-or-die  American  na- 
tional interest. 

Saddam  Hussein  must  be  stopped, 
and  turned  back,  and  punished.  Let  us 
(juit  this  handwringing.  Let  us  do  what 
we  ought  to  do.  Let  us  not  bash  Bush, 
lei  us  back  him. 

I  do  agree  with  some  of  the  hand- 
wnngers  on  one  count.  I  agree  that 
Congress  should  act.  Let  us  gel  off  the 
sidelines,  off  our  duffs,  and  act.  We  are 


an  American  Congress.   Let   us  act  for 
America. 

Let  us  vote  today,  up  or  down,  on  a 
resolution  endorsing  what  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  said.  Does  anyone  here 
remember  who  voted  for  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  Security  Council?  Can  we 
do  less  than  they  did? 

Ethiopia  voted  for  it.  Malaysia  voted 
for  it.  Venezuela  voted  for  it. 

Ethiopia  is  still  willing  to  say  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  you  are  the  bad 
guy  and  you  have  to  get  out  of  Kuwait, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  punish  him  with 
"all  necessary  means"  unless  and  until 
he  does. 

If  Ethiopia  has  the  guts  and  the  com- 
mon sense  to  say  that,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  should  equally 
have  some,  but  we  do  not.  What  gives? 

Yesterday,  ABC  News  released  a  poll 
that  said  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  think  that  the  Congress  has  not 
given  the  President  enough  support.  To 
me  that  poll  means  one  thing.  Some 
politicians  around  this  town  have  been 
able  to  fool  30  percent  of  the  people 
into  thinking  Congress  is  doing  its  job 
the  right  way.  The  figure  criticizing  us 
should  not  be  70  percent,  it  should  be 
100  percent. 

We  are  a  disgrace.  'We  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
in  Saudi  Arabia  who  may  soon  be  asked 
to  risk  their  lives.  I  think  the  100  of  us 
here  ought  to  be  willing  to  risk  our 
standing  in  the  next  Gallup  Poll  by 
having  the  guts  to  vote.  So  I  say  let  us 
vote  but  not  on  these  sideshow  hand- 
wringing  issues.  Let  us  vote  on  the  real 
issue.  Do  we  back  up  American  policy, 
the  American  President  and,  most  of 
all.  the  American  men  and  women 
doing  their  jobs  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  do 
we  not? 

Let  me  make  two  final  points.  One. 
this  is  not  just  an  American  show,  and 
it  better  not  turn  into  just  an  Amer- 
ican sacrifice.  If  anyone,  if  any  country 
makes  a  nickel  of  windfall  profits  from 
a  war  in  which  thousands  of  Americans 
may  lose  their  lives,  well  I  cannot  even 
think  of  a  word  to  describe  how  tragic 
and  disgraceful  thai  would  be.  Here  we 
have  the  Japanese  dangling  $3  billion 
in  aid  in  front  of  Saddam  Hussein,  say- 
ing if  you  gel  out  of  Kuwait  it  is  yours. 
it  is  $3  billion. 

In  New  York  we  call  that  bribery. 
and  it  is  not  legal.  Internationally  I 
call  it  an  obscenity.  If  Japan  has  $3  bil- 
lion to  pony  up — and  let  us  face  it.  that 
represents  pocket  change  in  Tokyo 
these  days — there  is  one  place,  and 
only  one  place,  where  that  money 
ought  to  go.  It  ought  to  go  to  support 
Operation  Desert  Shield,  period,  end  of 
argument. 

West  Germany  is  going  to  give  the 
.Soviets  multiple  billions  in  aid.  Maybe 
they  will  help  the  Russians  build  some 
new  highways  so  their  tanks  will  have 
a  smoother  ride  when  they  drive  into 
the  Baltics.  Billions  into  the  Kremlin's 
coffers,  billions  that  ought  to  go  into 


protecting  Germany's  critical  eco- 
nomic interest  in  a  stable  and  secure 
oil  supply,  billions  that  ought  to  go  to 
Operation  Desert  Shield. 

That  is  just  one  thing.  But  the  last, 
and  most  important  thing  is  this.  1  do 
not  want  it,  and  I  do  not  like  it,  and  no 
one  does,  but  the  likelihood  is  that 
there  is  going  to  be  war.  WTien  we  get 
to  that  stage  then  burden  sharing  gets 
to  be  pretty  simple  to  tally  up. 

Real  burden  sharing  is  going  to  be 
measured  m  terms  of  body  bags.  When 
the  shooting  starts  you  find  out  who 
your  friends  are  'When  the  shooting  is 
over  you  remember.  I  hope  we  have  the 
sense,  and  I  believe  we  will,  to  maxi- 
mize our  chances  to  achieve  our  goals 
while  minimizing  the  loss  of  American 
life. 

To  me  that  translates  into  very 
heavy  I'eliance  on  those  areas  where  we 
have  the  clear  advantage  and  where 
Saddam  has  the  clear  disadvantage.  We 
spent  billions  and  billions  over  the 
years  to  develop  a  devastating  air  war 
capability.  If  the  flag  falls.  I  hope  we 
will  use  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  I  am  not 
interested  in  bombing  Saddam  back  to 
the  stone  a^e.  I  am  just  interested  in 
bombing  him  back  into  Iraq  with  the 
smallest  possible  risk  to  American 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  highest 
stakes  game  we  have  been  in  for  many, 
many  years.  Let  us  treat  it  that  way — 
here  in  the  Senate  and  over  there  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Let  us  do  it  right — 
here  in  the  Senate  and  over  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Let  us  make  America 
proud — here  in  the  Senate  and  over  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

.Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  friend  from  New  York.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  stalwarts  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  since  the  beginning  of  this, 
who  has  tried  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  in  order  for  a  President  to  carry 
out  foreign  policy,  and  for  that  foreign 
policy  u  be  successful  and  save  the 
lives  of  Americans,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  stand  together  and  are  unified  be- 
hind a  strong  position. 

Some  may  say  that  the  Senator  is 
rattling  sabers  on  the  Senate  floor.  But 
I  think  if  we  want  to  send  a  message  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  my  message  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is;  Go  home,  resign,  go 
into  exile.  This  man  is  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  region,  and  that,  in 
turn,  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
world. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  what  kind  of  a 
situation  we  will  be  in  3  or  4  or  5  years 
from  now  if  all  the  hand-wnngers  have 
their  way  and  Saddam  Hussein  sur- 
vives, develops  nuclear  weapons,  and 
then  starts  blackmailing  people  with 
the  threatened  use  of  those  nuclear  or 
chemical  weapons  in  major  cities  or 
ports  throughout  the  world. 
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I  do  not  want  to  see  conflict  or  com- 
bat any  more  than  the  Senator  from 
New  York  does.  But  our  leading,  first 
President  who  spoke  on  this  said:  If  we 
want  peace,  prepare  for  war. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  have  any  doubt  that  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein  were  about  to  go  nuclear, 
that  Israel  would  launch  a  preemptive 
strike  to  keep  that  from  taking  place? 

Mr  SYMMS.  You  mean  go  nuclear 
against  Israel?  I  would  hope  that  any 
country  that  thought  that  Saddam 
Hussein  was  going  to  threaten  Israel 
with  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
take  preventive  measures  to  stop  them 
from  being  able  to  do  so 

Mr.  D'AMATO   I  share  that  view. 

Mr.  S'YMMS.  The  scenario  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
probably  be  the  case.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is.  Do  we  want  to  leave  a  situation 
where  we  might  trigger  a  war  between 
Arabs  and  Israel  at  a  later  time,  that 
could  lead  into  a  much  more  vicious 
war  than  any  we  currently  face''  There 
Is  a  good  chance  that  if  the  United 
States  does  use  its  military  air  power 
and  air  superiority  in  the  currently 
pending  conflict,  it  could  be  a  very, 
very  quick  and  decisive  action. 

Mr  D'AMATO.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator shares  this  concern?  It  bothers  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that,  indeed,  if 
Saddam  Hussein  is  permitted  to  keep 
that  incredible  military  capability,  his 
chemical  weapons,  the  delivery  sys- 
tems, and  the  emerging  nuclear  threat, 
that  sooner  rather  than  later  we  will 
face  the  Inevitable  conflagration  that 
we  have  worked  so  assiduously  to  avoid 
between  the  superpowers.  And  that  in- 
deed Israel  will  be  forced  to  take  that 
preemptive  action,  the  action  she  took 
in  1981  when  she  destroyed  the  nuclear 
reactor. 

I  remember  following  that  action  the 
silence  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the 
Halls  of  the  Congress.  There  were  very 
few  who  came  and  stood  up  and  said  Is- 
rael did  the  right  thing  knocking  out 
that  reactor.  I  remember  on  June  10. 
1981.  that  morning.  I  commended  Is- 
rael. There  were  not  many  other  voices 
commending  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
people  were  saying.  My  gosh,  why  did 
they  do  this?  Saddam  Hussein  was  not 
trying  to  attain  any  nuclear  capability 
for  war  purposes. 

I  just  say  I  have  that  concern.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
shares  the  same  concern. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  when  he 
made  that  commendation  of  Israel  at 
that  point  in  time,  was  proven  correct 
some  years  later  than  Saddam  Hussein 
started  using  chemical  weapons  on 
some  of  his  own  people  that  were  not 
loyal  to  the  war  he  was  waging  against 
Iran.  So  I  think  the  Senator  has  proven 


quite  correct  in  his  long-ranging  vision 
that  saw  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  threat 
to  that  region. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  people  talking  here, 
and  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any 
of  my  colleagues,  but  I  believe  there 
are  two  points  I  would  like  to  make 
today.  First.  President  Bush  in  my 
opinion  has  used  enormous  restraint. 
He  has  had  every  provocation,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  strongest,  most 
powerful,  and  the  best  trained  military 
on  Earth,  to  exert  some  use  of  that 
military  force.  He  has  used  extreme 
prudence  and  he  should  be  commended 
for  that,  in  my  view.  The  Senators  in 
this  body  should  commend  him  for  his 
prudence. 

He  had  every  reason — our  people  were 
held  hostage,  young  children  in  Kuwait 
were  brutalized,  extreme  violence  was 
committed,  and  American  lives  and 
property  were  put  at  risk— President 
Bush  has  had  every  reason  to  use  mili- 
tary force.  He  has  the  power  at  his  dis- 
posal to  be  effective  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  life  of  our  people  and  a  maxi- 
mum deterrent  effect  on  the  Iraqis.  So 
I  think  we  should  give  him  commenda- 
tion for  his  prudence  in  withholding 
use  of  that  power  as  long  as  he  has. 

Second.  I  think  we  should  remember 
that  however  this  plays  out  and  how- 
ever it  ends— and  I  hope  like  all  other 
Senators  It  could  be  done  with  a  mini- 
mal use  of  military  force  or  no  mili- 
tary force  at  all— but  if  it  ends  up  that 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  are  still  in 
place  in  the  region,  even  if  they  leave 
Kuwait,  the  region  will  not  be  stable 
and  it  will  not  be  safe. 

At  a  minimum,  we  need  to  neutralize 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  military-in- 
dustrial complex.  The  ideal  way  to 
have  that  happen  would  be  to  have  him 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  when  they  real- 
ize that  they  are  up  against  a  military 
superior  force,  that  they  cannot  sur- 
vive it.  and  then  we  let  the  people  in 
Iraq  take  care  of  the  problem,  disman- 
tle their  war  machine,  stop  their  ef- 
forts at  manufacturing  chemical  weai>- 
ons.  start  producing  goods  for  the  peo- 
ple. But  in  the  real  world  it  may  not 
happen  that  way 

The  message  that  this  Senate  should 
leave  was  well  expressed  in  the  speech 
that  our  colleague  from  Wyoming.  Sen- 
ator Wallop,  gave  right  before  we  ad- 
journed last  fall  about  the  reason.  He 
argued  it  would  have  been  healthy  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Congress  to 
have  been  on  record  early  on  in  support 
of  what  the  President  has  done, 

I  have  not  seen  the  President  com- 
mitting troops  to  combat.  He  as  had 
great  restraint.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  other 
Senators,  along  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  We 
were  briefed  then  that  the  air  war  and 
gaining  superiority  of  the  skies  totally. 


including  the  absolvement  of  their 
ability  to  use  ground-to-air  missiles, 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  days,  only 
hours  for  the  air  part  and  days  for  the 
rest  of  it.  We  have  used  great  restraint. 
I  think  the  people  of  this  country  and 
of  this  Congress  should  give  the  Presi- 
dent some  credit  for  the  restraint  he 
has  used. 

But  I  cannot  say  anything  critical  of 
the  military  for  getting  themselves 
prepared  to  do  whatever  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  he  might  want  them  to  do. 
They  have  the  flexibility  now.  The 
forces  are  in  place.  I  believe  we  can  be 
successful  if  it  does  have  to  go  to  com- 
bat or  go  to  a  heavy  position,  to  a  posi- 
tion of  using  military  force. 

I  ]ust  want  to.  again,  compliment  my 
friend  from  New  York  for  his  insight, 
his  vision,  his  sense  of  understanding 
of  that  region  of  the  world  and  what  is 
happening  in  the  gulf.  I  think  that  it  Is 
important  for  the  American  people  to 
know  that  the  reason  we  are  there  is  to 
neutralize  Saddam  Hussein,  his  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  so  that  we  can 
see  peace  in  that  region  of  the  world 
hopefully  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  leaders  for 
their  indulgence. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  and  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—LEGISLATION      RELATING 
TO  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  today's 
morning  business.  Senators  may  only 
introduce    legislation    relating    to    the 
Persian  Gulf  and  that  of  the  four  forms 
of  legislation  available,  the  legislation 
must  be  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion; that  upon  introduction,  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  jurisdiction. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  today  until  8  p.m..  or  until 
the  close  of  today's  session,  whichever 
occurs  later,  for  the  introduction  of 
resolutions  relating  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  entered  under  the  previous  agree- 
ment, and  statements. 


lJNANIMOrs-CONSF:NT  AGREE- 

MENT    LNTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS 
AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  bills  or  fur- 
ther resolutions,  other  than  those  per- 
mitted under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  just  agreed  to.  or 
committee-reported  legislation,  other 
than  those  whose  introduction  and  con- 
sideration have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
majority  leader,  following  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leader,  be  in  order 
prior  to  January  14:  and  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  beginning 
January  14  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  102d  Congress.  Senators  may  be  al- 
lowed to  bring  to  the  desk  bills,  joint 
resolutions,  concurrent  resolutions, 
and  simple  resolutions  for  referral  to 
appropriate  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  today's  session,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. January  8:  that  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  business  on  that  day.  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  January  10:  that  upon  the 
completion  of  business  on  that  day.  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday.  January  14. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
with  the  exception  of  January  14.  all  of 
the  Senate's  sessions  referred  to  in  this 
consent  be  pro  forma  only,  unless  the 
consent  is  vitiated  by  the  majority 
leader,  after  consultation  with  the  Re- 
publican leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  at  this  moment  explain  the  proc- 
ess and  procedure  to  be  followed  pursu- 
ant to  these  several  agreements. 

First,  as  I  Indicated  yesterday  and 
earlier  today.  I  have  had  and  have  no 
objection  to  Senators  introducing  reso- 
lution.s  relating  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  proposed  consent  agreement  of 
yesterday,  which  would  have  prohib- 
ited that,  was  in  accordance  with  a 
practice  followed  from  time  to  time  in 
past  Congresses  and  with  respect  to 
which  Senators  had  received  written 
notice  over  a  month  ago. 

Had  I  been  aware  prior  to  yesterday's 
session  that  any  Senator  wished  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution,  I  would  have,  of 
course,  been  prepared  to  and  would 
have  accommodated  those  Senators. 


Upon  learning  during  yesterday's  ses- 
sion that  some  Senators  wished  to  in- 
troduce resolutions  relating  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  we  began  a  process  of  devel- 
oping these  consent  agreements 
through  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  several 
of  our  colleagues.  And  as  a  consequence 
now.  as  we  notified  Senators  during  the 
discussion  yesterday.  Senators  will  be 
able  to  introduce  Senate  resolutions 
relating  to  the  Persian  Gulf  today 
until  8  p.m.  or  until  the  conclusion  of 
today's  session,  whichever  occurs  later. 

So  Senators  who  were  advised  yester- 
day of  the  likelihood  of  this  occurring 
now  should  be  aware  that  this  has  been 
agreed  to. 

With  respect  to  the  other  two  con- 
sent agreements,  they  provide  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  today's  session,  the 
Senate  will  recess  until  next  Tuesday 
at  10  a.m.  That  will  be  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness on  that  day.  it  will  go  into  recess 
until  10  a.m.  on  Thursday.  January  10. 

This  agreement  gives  me  the  author- 
ity as  majority  leader  to  vitiate  the 
pro  forma  aspect  of  the  proceeding  and 
to  permit  other  business  to  occur  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

I  now  announce  that  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Republican  leader  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  exercise  that  authority  to 
permit  the  swearing  in  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Senator  from  California.  Sen- 
ator Seymour,  assuming  that  all  of  the 
necessary  paperwork  has  been  com- 
pleted in  time  for  such  swearing  in. 
That  would  occur  next  Thursday  at  or 
about  10  a.m. 

I  also  have  advised  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  that  in  accordance 
with  my  previous  statements,  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, we  will  review  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  further 
resolutions  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  debat- 
ing and  voting  thereon,  following  the 
meeting  between  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Iraq, 
Mr.  Aziz,  that  we  now  understand  will 
occur  on  Wednesday. 

Therefore,  there  is  at  least  a  possibil- 
ity—and no  decision  hats  been  made, 
but  I  merely  want  to  advise  Senators  of 
what  I  have  privately  told  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader— that  we 
would  then  come  into  session,  that  I 
would  further  use  this  authority  grant- 
ed me  to  begin  formal  debate  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
various  resolutions,  or  at  least  begin 
the  process  of  proceeding  to  such  de- 
bate, on  next  Thursday  at  10  a.m. 

I  have  not  made  such  a  decision,  wii; 
not  do  so  until  I  have  further  consulta- 
tion certainly  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  with  others  of 
my  colleagues,  but  I  merely  want  to 
alert  Senators  that  that  possibility 
does  exist  for  next  Thursday 


In  addition,  under  this  agreement,  we 
will  be  in  regular  session  on  Monday. 
January  14.  at  10  a.m..  and  pursuant  to 
this  agreement  Senators  will  then  be 
allowed  to  bring  to  the  desk  bills,  joint 
resolutions,  concurrent  resolutions, 
and  simple  resolutions:  in  other  words, 
the  process  which  we  had  originally  in- 
tended as  of  last  fall  in  planning  this 
year's  schedule,  the  process  which  we 
had  intended  to  commence  on  January 
23  will  now  commence  on  January  14, 
and  we  will  be  in  session  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  if  I  have  left  any- 
thing out  or  if  he  has  any  comment  as 
to  whether  I  have  correctly  stated  the 
position  as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  majority  leader  will 
yield,  it  has  been  accurately  stated.  I 
appreciate  if  the  papers  are  in  order  we 
will  be  able  to  swear  in  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Senator.  Senator  John  Sey- 
mour, on  Thursday.  January  10. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  major- 
ity leader  that  on  January  14.  which  is 
a  Monday,  we  would  be  in  session  Mon- 
day and  the  balance  of  that  week:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  impossible  now. 
of  course,  to  foresee  what  will  tran- 
spire between  now  and  then,  but  that 
certainly  appears  to  be  likely,  if  not 
probable,  at  this  time  given  the  events 
with  respect  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority  lead- 
er. I  think  it  is  accurate  and  correct.  I 
appreciate  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  of  our 
other  Senate  colleagues  to  permit  us  to 
proceed.  I  should  add  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  that  possi- 
bility of  being  in  full  session  also  exists 
with  respect  to  the  previous  Thursday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Good. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Although  that 
would  not  be  bill  introduction  time, 
that  is.  we  could  be  in  session  with  re- 
spect to  the  Persian  Gulf  situation  as 
of  10  a.m.  on  Thursday.  So  really  we 
are  talking  about  any  time  between 
Thursday  and  the  following  Monday, 
On  that,  of  course.  I  have  not  made  a 
decision,  will  not  make  a  decision  cer- 
tainly, as  I  said,  until  I  talk  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  again  and 
we  see  what  happens  on  Wednesday, 

Mr  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  a  S-minute  state- 
ment, I  have  about  two  or  three  state- 
ments that  will  take  maybe  20  min- 
utes. I  ask  that  following  his  state- 
ment I  may  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  will  be  recognized 
after  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
without  objection  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr  PELL-  I  thank  the  Chair  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Kansas, 
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NO  PREMATURE  WAR  IN  THE 
GULF 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  11  days 
tTom  today  the  United  States  could  be 
at  war. 

January  15  is  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil deadline  for  Iraq  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  and  the  President  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  may  use  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  anytime  after 
January  15  to  accomplish  the  United 
Nations  objectives. 

I  cannot  estimate  the  cost  of  such  a 
war  but  I  do  know  that  American  cas- 
ualties would  be  in  the  thousands  and 
the  material  cost  would  be  in  the  bil- 
lions. In  my  view,  this  price  is  too  high 
to  be  paid  at  this  time.  Moreover,  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent U.N.  economic  sanctions  imposed 
on  Iraq  will  work.  Last  month  our  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony that  the  sanctions  have  produced 
a  50  percent  drop  In  Iraq's  GNP.  This  is 
three  times  the  impact  of  any  other 
economic  sanctions  this  century  and  18 
times  the  impact  that  experts  say  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  political 
objectives  of  the  sanctions 

As  a  result  of  sanctions,  Iraq  cannot 
sell  oil  and  has  no  source  of  revenue.  It 
can  perform  no  international  financial 
transactions.  It  cannot  produce  tires 
for  its  transport.  It  cannot  operate  its 
expensive  entirely  imported  Industrial 
infrtistructure.  It  cannot  replace  Its 
aircraft,  its  tanks,  its  artillery.  It  can- 
not obtain  the  parts  to  keep  all  this 
equipment  functional  It  may  soon  be 
unable  to  refine  aviation  fuel  and  es- 
sential lubricants.  Even  its  currency  Is 
Imported  and  in  the  coming  months, 
Its  paper  currency  will  wear  out.  Sanc- 
tions are  running  Iraq's  economy  into 
the  ground. 

And  even  If  the  sanctions  do  not 
force  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait, 
they  will  certainly  weaken  his  military 
capabilities.  Before  asking  our  young 
men  and  women  to  die  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Kuwait,  we  must  at  least  be 
sure  that  every  possible  alternative  has 
been  tried.  So  far  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  And,  if  we  must  go  to  war,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  our  men  and  women 
face  the  weakest  possible  Iraqi  enemy. 
If  we  go  to  war  now  this  will  not  be  the 
case. 

At  most,  5,000  Kuwaitis  have  died 
since  the  August  2  Invasion  of  that 
country.  A  war  to  liberate  Kuwait 
would  certainly  kill  many  more  Ameri- 
cans than  this  number.  And  it  cer- 
tainly would  involve  many  more  Ku- 
waiti deaths  than  have  occurred  so  far. 
Let  us  not  destroy  Kuwait  or  thou- 
sands of  young  American  lives  in  a  pre- 
mature effort  to  save  Kuwait. 

Saddam  Hussein  Is  an  evil  man.  More 
than  2  years  ago  I  compared  him  to 
Adolf  Hitler,  an  aggressive  dictator 
willing  to  use  poison  gas  on  his  own 
people.  And  for  more  than  2  years  I 
helped  lead  an  effort  to  sanction  Iraq 
for  its  use  of  poison  gas  against  the 


Kurds  and  for  its  blatant  disregard  for 
international  law.  I  cannot  help  but 
point  out  that  my  legislative  efforts  to 
stand  up  to  Iraqi  aggression  and  law- 
breaking  were  strenuously  resisted  by 
many  of  those  who  are  today  so  eager 
to  commit  our  young  men  and  women 
to  battle. 

Iraq  is  an  international  menace  and 
it  must  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait.  My  disagreement  with  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  one  of  tactics  not  goals.  I 
(Irmly  believe  that  time  is  on  the  side 
of  economic  sanctions,  that  time  is  on 
the  side  of  the  United  Nations,  that 
time  is  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  desperately  want  to  give 
our  young  men  and  women  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  all  the  time  they  need. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  Secretary  Baker 
success  in  his  mission  abroad  this  com- 
ing week.  I  know  how  hard  he  has  tried 
to  bring  this  whole  affair  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  and  pray  that  peace  will 
be  preserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  question 
the  presence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  RULES  CHANGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  very  brief- 
ly, just  to  call  attention  to  what  hap- 
pened on  the  House  side  yesterday- 
normally  we  do  not  call  attention  to 
what  happens  on  the  House  side,  but  I 
think  it  is  important,  for  some  of  us,  in 
effect,  who  had  sweat  and  blood  on  the 
budget  agreement  last  year  thought  we 
had  an  agreement  passed  by  a  biparti- 
san majority  in  both  bodies.  It  was 
rather  frustrating  to  see  that  the 
House  Democrats  made  their  first 
move  to  dismantle  the  spending  re- 
straints that  are  in  the  package.  The 
budget  agreement  clearly  and  deci- 
sively makes  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  the  official  scorekeeper. 
The  majority  party  in  the  House  has 
decided  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  alone  should  keep  tabs  on  con- 
gressional spending.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  like  putting  the  inmates  in 
charge  of  the  institution. 

One  of  the  biggest  breakthroughs  of 
the  budget  agreement— and  many  of  us 
said  that  is  why  we  could  vote  for  it — 
was  we  would  finally  have  spending  re- 
straint, and  pay  as  you  go.  If  you  could 
not  pay  for  the  program,  you  were  not 
going  to  have  a  program.  A  lot  of  us 
took  a  lot  of  heat,  a  lot  of  criticism  for 
tax  increases  and  other  things  in  the 
budget.  We  said.  well,  it  is  worth  it  be- 


cause we  will  have  some  discipline 
when  it  comes  to  entitlement  programs 
or  new  spending  programs.  If  we  give 
su'^h  a  program  an  increase,  we  have  to 
find  some  offsets  so  far  as  the  cost  is 
concerned.  If  the  expenses  cannot  be 
covered,  cuts  in  other  entitlement  pro- 
grams became  mandatory,  and  there 
would  be  a  process  called  a 
■minisequester.  " 

According  to  the  budget  agreement, 
we  all  voted  on  it.  Many  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  who  voted  on  it  yes- 
terday voted  to  change  the  rules,  which 
seems  to  be  rather  inconsistent  at  best. 
But  now  we  are  trying  to  turn  this  pay- 
as-you-go  process  upside  down  because 
now  we  give  the  scorekeeping  job  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Democrats. 
What  they  will  do  is  give  some  rosy 
scenarios  and  underestimate  the  costs, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  right 
back  where  we  started. 

I  must  say  it  just  seems  almost 
unreal  that  this  would  happen  3 
months  after  the  budget  agreement, 
and,  as  one  who  spent  months  working 
on  the  budget  agreement,  it  seems  to 
me  at  best  it  is  an  act  of  bad  faith.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  will  do 
all  we  can  to  prevent  any  changes 
being  made  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  President  has  vowed  to  veto  any 
legislation  containing  Congressional 
Budget  Office  or  Joint  Tax  Committee 
cost  estimates 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  voted  for 
the  budget  agreement,  who  voted  for 
spending  restraints,  who  voted  for  pay 
as  you  go,  will  help  block  this  shameful 
and  underhanded  move  to  rewrite  the 
budget  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  who  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  some  of  the  key  pro- 
visions in  the  budget  agreement  and. 
because  of  his  credibility  and  his  work, 
led  many  of  us  to  support  the  final 
package,  is  on  the  floor.  I  would  be 
happy  to  either  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  or 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  my  good  friend.  I  do  not 
need  him  to  yield  the  floor  for  long. 

I  just  want  to  indicate  that  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  what  he  has  just 
said,  and  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  mailed  on  De- 
cember 27  to  all  of  the  leaders,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  in  this 
body  and  in  the  body  next  door  regard- 
ing this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letter 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  as  if 
read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrrEE  on  the  Budget, 
Washington.  DC.  December  27,  1990. 
Hon.  George  J  Mitchell, 
Mawnty  Leader.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Leader  The  House  Democratic 
Caucus  recently  approved  a  rule  that  will  be 
considered  by  the  full  House  next  week.  This 
rule  significantly  undermines  this  fall's 
Budget  Agreement.  While  this  would  be  a 
rule  of  the  House,  it  holds  important  impli- 
cations forthe  work  of  the  Senate  and  the 
recently  concluded  Budget  Agreement. 

I  object  strenuously  to  the  adoption  of  this 
House  rule. 

The  House  Democratic  Caucus  rule  would 
require  that  all  direct  spending  and  revenue 
legislation  considered  in  the  House  of  Rer>- 
resentatives  Include  as  a  statement  of  law 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  cost  esti- 
mate of  that  legislation.  Since  all  revenue 
legislation  must  originate  in  the  House — and 
since  revenue  legislation  would  normally  be 
used  for  pay-as-you-go  legislation— this  rule 
would  directly  influence  any  f)ay-as-you-go 
legislation  considered  In  the  Senate. 

This  issue  was  discussed  and  debated  at 
great  length  during  the  conference  on  the 
Budget  Agreement.  I  was  directly  involved  in 
those  discussions  It  was  fully  recognized  by 
the  conferees  that  in  order  to  make  the  cat- 
egorical sequester  process  work  constitu- 
tionally, the  final  authority  of  costing  legis- 
lation must  lie  with  the  Executive  Branch. 
You  will  recall  that  this  issue  was  addressed 
In  the  1986  Supreme  Courts  ruling  in 
Bowsher  v.  Synar. 

The  conferees  were  well  aware  of  the  argu- 
ments that  the  Executive  Branch  m.ight 
abuse  this  power,  although  this  power  has 
existed  since  the  1986  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion. The  conference  report  directly  spoke  to 
the  issue: 

"The  conferees  urge  the  Congress  to  scruti- 
nize the  scorekeeping  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  as  that  Office  imple- 
ments the  procedures  under  this  conference 
agreement.  The  conferees  considered  proce- 
dures under  which  Congress  would  enact  into 
law  Congressional  Budget  Office  cost  esti- 
mates as  part  of  any  spending  legislation. 
Should  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
abuse  its  scorekeeping  power,  the  conferees 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  adopt  such 
procedures  at  that  time"  (H.R  Report  101- 
964,  p.  1172). 

In  addition  to  recognizing  the  issue,  the 
Budget  Agreement  put  in  place  various  pro- 
cedures that  require  both  CBO  and  OMB  cost 
estimates  to  be  produced  in  conformance 
with  scorekeeping  guidelines  determined  in 
consultation  among  the  two  Budget  Commit- 
tees, the  CBO.  and  OMB  Further,  within  five 
calendar  days  after  the  enactment  of  any  di- 
rect spending  or  revenue  legislation,  the 
OMB  must  transmit  to  the  House  and  Senate 
a  report  containing  the  CBO  cost  estimate, 
the  OMB  cost  estimate,  and  an  explanation 
of  any  differences. 

But  overriding  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Roase  Rule  undermines  the  credibility  of  the 
entire  Budget  Agreement.  I  need  not  tell  you 
the  hours  spent  in  reaching  that  agreement 
In  the  end.  compromises  were  made  on  both 
sides  This  House  Rule  is  a  serious  breach  of 
the  Budget  Agreement — and  a  negative  re- 
flection on  our  ability  to  govern. 

Since  1  feel  so  strongly  about  this  issue.  I 
am  informing  you  and  the  Republican  Leader 
that  should  the  House  Rule  l>e  adopted— and 
legislation  is  then  presented  to  the  Senat.e 
with  this  directed  scorekeeping— 1  will  be 
compelled  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  pursuant 


to  section  306  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  against  any  legislation  that  includes  di- 
rected scorekeeping.  Section  306  specifically 
precludes  the  consideration  of  legislation 
dealing  with  any  matter  that  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Scorekeeping  procedures  are  directly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  you 
and  the  Republican  Leader  during  the  new 
Congress. 

Sincerely. 

Pete  v.  Domenici, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
dicted in  that  letter  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House,  by  caucus  and  by 
rule  change,  would  undermine  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement,  an  agreement  in  law  that 
said  the  Congress  would  not  conduct 
the  business  of  budgeting  for  new  di- 
rect spending  and  revenue  legislation 
this  way.  I  said  they  would  do  it  be- 
cause it  serves  their  purpose  to  have 
the  Congres-sional  Budget  Office  do  the 
work  rather  than  the  agreed-upon  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  Sure 
enough,  the  House  adopted  such  a  rule. 
They  did  not  even  change  the  law. 
They  did  not  even  change  the  agree- 
ment. They  just  changed  their  internal 
rules. 

Everyone  should  know  that  this  ac- 
tion violates  the  spirit  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  understandings  of  the 
budget  agreement— the  pay-as-you-go 
principle.  Hopefully,  this  provision  will 
go  nowhere  because  it  still  has  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  I  can  guaran- 
tee you,  if  someone  else  does  not.  this 
Senator  will  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  such  legislation.  Then  the  pro- 
ponents will  have  to  pet  60  votes  rather 
than  a  simple  majority  of  Senators  to 
approve  this  kind  of  maneuvering. 

Second,  such  legislation  would  have 
to  be  signed  by  the  President.  I  hope 
that  just  on  principle  alone  he  will 
veto  any  new  program  that  is  allegedly 
paid  for  by  new  taxes  scored  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  instead  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
as  required  in  the  budget  agreement. 
We  just  cannot  go  through  months  of 
negotiating  and  then  have  one  body. 
one  group,  the  Democrats  in  the  House, 
decide,  "We  will  do  it  our  way.  and  not 
the  way  we  agreed  upon." 

The  December  27  letter  that  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  outlines  the 
serious  ramifications  of  the  House  ac- 
tion for  the  bipartisan  budget  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  pay  as  you  go  is  a  bril- 
liant concept.  It  simply  means  that  if 
the  Congress  is  going  to  have  a  new- 
program  of  an  entitlement  nature  for 
the  p)eople  of  this  country,  it  must  pay 
for  it.  It  is  a  pretty  good  concept.  I 
think  the  American  people  support  it. 
Congress  said  let  us  pay  for  such  new- 
spending  requirements.  If  we  do  not 
pay  for  it.  we  said,  let  us  cut  programs 
automatically  through  what  we  call  a 
minisequester     to     offset     these     new- 


costs.  That  is  what  this  issue  is  about. 
.\  minisequester  w-ould  cut  everything 
a  little  bit  to  pay  for  new  progra.ms  if 
Congress  does  not  do  what  it  commit- 
ted to  do.  The  House,  however,  w-ould 
like  a  new  method  of  scoring,  a  new 
method  of  deciding  whether  they  have 
complied  w-ith  the  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirement or  not. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  raising  the  issue  and  for 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico so  that  I.  too,  might  warn  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  may  be  the  first  step  in 
unraveling  an  unprecedented  5-year 
deficit  reduction  package.  There  are 
many  other  good  provisions  left  in  the 
budget  agreement.  Maybe  the  House 
will  try  to  do  away  with  them  one  at  a 
time.  This  is  the  first  step,  the  first 
provision  done  away  with  unilaterally 
by  one  party  through  a  change  in  the 
House  rules,  to  alter  the  budget  agree- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Presiding  Officer.  I  thank  also  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  usual  clarity  and,  I  think,  firm 
statement  on  what  is  or  what  will  be 
the  approach  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


TRAGEDY  L\  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hearing  a  little  bit  about  the  tragedy 
in  El  Salvador.  I  guess  most  eyes  are 
focused  on  the  gulf  crisis.  We  forget 
sometimes,  at  our  own  peril,  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  continues  to  turn, 
sometimes  w-ith  tragic  results. 

Yesterday,  three  American  military 
personnel  died  in  El  Salvador  when 
their  helicopter  was  shot  down  by 
FMLN  rebels.  There  is  no  dispute  about 
that.  The  FMLN  proudly  claims  credit 
for  the  death  of  these  three  .Americans. 
There  is,  moreover,  some  very  disturb- 
ing evidence  that  as  terrible  as  these 
deaths  are.  in  any  case  we  might  be 
dealing  here  not  with  a  tragic  act  of 
war  but  a  deliberate  case  of  murder. 

For  there  is  some  evidence,  still 
being  investigated  by  both  .American 
and  Salvadoran  authorities,  that  at 
least  two  of  'he  three  Americans  were 
alive  after  their  helicopter  crashed — 
but  were  subsequently  executed  by 
FMLN  gunmen. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  wait  for  the  re- 
sults of  that  investigation  before  we 
make  up  our  minds  about  what  really 
happened.  But  let  us  now  face,  and  deal 
with,  some  clear  facts. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  wanted  peace,  gam- 
bled on  the  good  intentions  of  the 
FMLN.  I  happened  to  believe  then  that 
it  was  a  lousy  gamble 

In  light  of  what  happened  since.  I 
now  know  it  was.  Anyone  who  looks  at 
the  facts  must  know  that,  too. 

Last  November,  sadly,  we  all  heard 
speech  after  speech  on  the  Senate  floor. 
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criticizing  the  government  of  President 
Cristiani  and  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary—and totally  ignoring  the  real 
source  of  the  violence  and  turmoil  in 
El  Salvador,  the  FMLN. 

Last  November,  we  heard  one  request 
after  another  to  give  the  FMLN  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  its  intentions: 
to  use  the  term  then  heard  so  often,  to 
"Give  peace  a  chance." 

It  might  be  instructive  for  all  of  us 
to  take  some  time  to  review  the  record 
of  that  particular  debate.  But  the  bot- 
tom line  is:  Last  November,  we  held 
out  every  incentive  we  could  for  peace 
in  El  Salvador— even  at  the  cost  of 
punishing  our  ally,  the  democratically 
elected  Government  of  that  country 
We  gave  both  sides  a  chance  to  show 
their  true  stripes. 

Last  November,  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  FMLN  did.  It  launched  a  massive 
and  bloody  offensive.  Hundreds  were 
killed,  and  thousands  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  this  week,  the  Presi- 
dent must  decide,  under  the  terms  of 
the  legislation  we  passed,  whether  he 
should  release  the  balance  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  for  El  Salvador  we  withheld, 
as  an  incentive  for  peace.  That  act — 
punishing  the  Cristiani  regime,  and  im- 
plicitly rewarding  the  Communist 
rebels— turned  out  to  be  not  an  incen- 
tive for  peace,  but  a  green  light  for 
FMLN  treachery  and  aggression. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  President 
does  decide  to  release  the  balance  of 
the  Salvadoran  aid.  not  because  we 
want  to  encourage  more  violence,  but 
because  failure  to  do  so  under  the  trag- 
ic circumstances  that  prevail  may 
again,  inadvertently,  send  just  the 
wrong  kind  of  signal,  with  just  the 
wrong  kind  of  result-  Not  peace  and 
justice;  but  violence  and  treachery. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
certain  sympathy  for  both  sides  in  the 
spirited  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  Senate  floor  yesterday.  I  strongly 
supported  the  effort  of  the  majority 
leader  to  establish  some  realistic 
guidelines  on  how  we  proceed  to  debate 
and  vote  on  the  critical  issues  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

These  are  critical  days— days  in 
which  events  and  decisions  could 
produce  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
gulf  crisis,  or  could  propel  us  into  war. 
Let  us  just  stop  and  think  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  President,  just  yesterday, 
made  one  more  proposal  for  a  peaceful 
resolution— proposing  that  Secretary 
Baker  and  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Aziz 
meet. 

Happily,  the  Iraqis  have  today  re- 
sponded positively,  and  a  Baker-Aziz 
meeting  will  take  place  next  Wednes- 
day. No  one  knows  what,  if  anything, 
those  talks  can  accomplish.  But  do  we 
not  have  a  responsibility  to  wait  and 
see?  Do  we  not  have  a  responsibility  to 
give  Secretary  Baker  a  chance  to  de- 
liver his  message  to  Aziz,  or  to  Sad- 
dam, or  whoever— without  having  that 
message  distorted,  or  drowned  out  by 


the    conflicting    voices    of   a    hundred 
Senators,  here  on  the  floor? 

•'Give  peace  a  chance"  has  achieved 
cliche  sUtus.  But  it  has  real,  concrete 
meaning  in  this  situation. 

Let  us  give  the  President's  peace  ini- 
tiative a  chance.  Let  us  not  inadvert- 
ently compromise,  or  kill  it.  by  engag- 
ing in  a  bitter  and  divisive  debate 
that^for  all  its  good  Intentions— will 
almost  certainly  be  misunderstood  by 
Saddam. 

We  can  debate  all  we  want  to  about 
our  constitutional  rights  and  powers 
and  responsibility— but  is  it  not  also 
our  responsibility— as  Senators  and  as 
Americans—to  act  responsibly  by  giv- 
ing this  last,  best  hope  for  peace  a 
chance? 

Having  said  all  that,  though,  let  me 
say  again:  I  am  also  sympathetic  to  the 
frustration  that  is  being  expressed  that 
the  Congress  is  not  doing  its  job.  For 
months,  we  have  been  standing  on  the 
sidelines,  making  all  kinds  of  speech- 
es—but taking  no  responsibility  and 
not  casting  a  single  vote.  Congress  has 
not  voted  yet  on  anything  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Yesterday,  an  ABC-Newsweek  poll  in- 
dicated that  70  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  provide  adequate  support  for  the 
President,  I  will  bet  that  number  goes 
even  higher  in  the  next  few  days  and 
weeks. 

The  American  people  are  dead  right. 

While  the  President  has  been  provid- 
ing the  leadership  a  Commander  in 
Chief  must  provide:  while  our  young 
men  and  women  have  been  sweating  it 
out  in  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia;  while 
even  the  United  Nations  has  mustered 
the  will  to  take  strong  and  decisive  ac- 
tion—Congress has  been  AWOL. 

The  American  people  do  not  like 
that.  And  they  are  dead  right. 

I  have  been  hammering  away  at  this 
point  for  weeks.  Throughout  November 
and  December.  I  called  for  a  special 
session — just  so  Congress  could  debate, 
and  if  necessary  vote,  in  those  days 
when  our  policy  was  being  formulated. 
I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now— we  have  a 
responsibility  to  do  more  than 
cheerlead.  or  second-guess,  or  wring 
our  hands. 

We  get  a  salary  from  the  taxpayers 
to  do  a  real  job.  This  is  a  democracy, 
and  we  do  have  differences  of  opinion 
on  exactly  what  the  proper  constitu- 
tional role  of  the  Senate  is.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  any  Senator  believes  we 
have  been  elected,  and  are  being  paid, 
just  to  make  speeches. 

We  are  here  to  do  a  job:  when  nec- 
essary, to  stand  up  and  be  counted;  to 
take  responsibility.  So.  again,  while  I 
suspect  I  disagree  in  substance  almost 
totally  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  share, 
to  some  degree,  the  frustration  they 
displayed  yesterday. 

And  I  also  believe  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  basic  motive- 


not  only  I.  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa 
and  Washington;  but  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate. 
We  do  not  want  war.  We  want  peace. 
You  cannot  look  into  the  faces  of 
those  young  Americans — men  and 
women— in  Saudi  Arabia,  without 
thinking  about  the  personal  dangers 
and  challenges  each  of  them  will  face; 
without  thinking  about  their  fami- 
lies—their fathers  and  mothers,  their 
spouses,  their  young  children:  without 
imaging  their  fears  and  anguish. 

We  all  want  peace. 

Our  disagreements— and  it  Is  a  real 
and  sincere  one — is  how  do  we  mini- 
mize the  chances  for  war'!'  How  do  we 
maximize  the  chances  for  peace? 

In  my  view,  there  is  only  one  chance 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  resolution.  Some- 
how— somehow  soon — we  must  con- 
vince Saddam  Hussein  that  he  will  not 
succeed,  he  will  not  achieve  any  re- 
ward, for  his  aggression.  We  must 
somehow  deliver  to  him.  loud  and 
clear,  the  message  that  the  United 
States  and  the  world  will  not  toler- 
ate— it  is  not  rhetoric,  or  a  bluff— his 
continued  savage  subjugation  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  which  directly  threatens 
vital  American  Interests. 

That  bottom  line  Is  not  a  matter  for 
compromise,  or  negotiation.  He  will  be 
thrown  out  of  Kuwait;  American  vital 
interests  will  be  protected — one  way  or 
another. 

He  must  get  that  message,  and  he 
must  believe  It  is  credible. 

Secretary  Baker  will  try  to  deliver 
that  message  next  Wednesday  In  Gene- 
va, and  we  all  hope  and  pray  that  he 
will  succeed. 

But  the  record  to  date  strongly  sug- 
gests that.  If  Saddam  Hussein  has  any 
doubt,  if  he  has  any  straws  to  grasp,  if 
he  perceives  any  wiggle  room,  he  Is 
just  not  going  to  give  in. 

I  do  not  make  predictions,  but  I 
would  hazard  a  guess  if  he  does  not 
give  in  on  this  basic  point  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  war.  People  are  going  to 
be  killed.  They  are  going  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, and  there  are  going  to  be  others. 

We  are  getting  very  close  to  an 
endgame.  We  cannot  turn  the  screws 
any  tighter  on  sanctions.  Frankly,  over 
time,  the  leaks  in  the  economic  embar- 
go now  in  place  are  going  to  turn  into 
gushers. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  any 
more  international  and  U.N.  support 
than  the  extraordinary  display  of  unity 
which  we  have  already  amassed  Oh.  we 
will  have  differences  on  burden  sharing 
but.  as  I  said  yesterday  at  a  meeting,  if 
we  are  concerned  about  burden  sharing 
when  it  comes  to  dollars,  what  will  we 
say  if  there  is  a  war  and  how  many 
Americans  are  killed  and  how  many 
Egyptians  and  how  many  were  wound- 
ed and  how  many  Saudis  and  how  many 
others? 

There  really  is  not  any  basis  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sanctions,  or  anything 
else,  will  erode  Saddam  s  military  ca- 


pabilities, or  make  him  an  easier  tar- 
get, any  time  in  the  near  future.  Again. 
I  do  not  have  much  reliance  on  polls 
conducted  but  this  same  ABC-Washmg- 
ton  Post  poll  shows  that  now  25  percent 
of  the  American  pfople  said  we  ought 
to  go  right  now;  57  additional  percent 
said  we  ought  to  maybe  wait  a  month. 
That  is  82  percent  of  Americans  polled 
said  give  him  30  days,  no  more.  So 
those  who  are  advocating  sanctions  of  1 
year,  18  months,  they  just  missed  out 
altogether.  They  have  to  know  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  coalition  in  18 
months.  We  are  not  going  to  have  any 
support  in  18  months. 

Every  day  that  we  wait  Saddam  Hus- 
sein digs  in  deeper.  Every  day  he  has 
the  capacity  to  build  up  his  forces  even 
more.  And  we  must  face  up  to  the  bot- 
tom line  truth.  Once  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  have  our  forces  in  place 
a  chilling  fact  settles  in.  Every  day 
thereafter  that  we  wait.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's capacity  to  kill  and  maim  more 
and  more  American  troops  grows. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Every  day 
we  wait  after  that  point  our  casualty 
list  probably  grows. 

We  have  waited  more  than  5  months. 
Does  any  Senator  want  to  stand  up  and 
make  the  case  that  Saddam  Hussein's 
capacity  to  kill  American  soldiers  or 
terrorize  Americans  around  the  world 
has  decreased  one  iota  in  all  those  5 
months  or  150  days?  Does  anybody 
want  to  make  that  claim  that  somehow 
we  are  better  off.'  That  he  is  not  better 
prepared  That  he  is  not  dug  in  more 
deeply''  Can  anyone  give  a  compelling 
reason  backed  up  by  real  facts  that  his 
capwicity  for  death  and  destruction  is 
going  to  deteriorate  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead'!' 

Wh&t  is  It  going  to  be?  Everything 
and  everybody  is  in  place.  To  send  the 
right  message  to  Saddam  Hussein  the 
strong  stand  of  our  President,  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  sanctions  and  un- 
precedented action,  and  now  the  Baker- 
.A.ziz  talks,  everything  and  everybody  is 
In  place.  I  should  say.  except  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Maybe  it  is  too  late  to  avoid  war.  I 
hope  not.  But  candidly  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. But  I  am  certain  of  this:  If  we  do 
have  a  war,  it  is  not  because  George 
Bush,  or  the  United  States,  or  the 
United  Nations  did  not  try  hard  enough 
to  avoid  one.  It  is  not  because  our  side, 
and  our  side  happens  to  include  prac- 
tically everyone  in  the  world  except 
Saddam  Hussein,  it  is  not  because  our 
side  did  not  show  enough  patience. 

It  is  for  one  of  two  reasons:  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  was  going  to  have  "his" 
war  regardless  of  what  anybody  did. 
Congress,  President,  anybody  else. 
United  Nations,  or  because  he  some- 
how, despite  everything,  has  failed  to 
get  the  message  of  .American  unity,  re- 
solve, and  strength. 

I  cannot  guarantee,  and  no  one  can 
guarantee,  that  a  strong  expression  of 
congressional  support  for  the  U.N.  ac- 


tion to  date,  for  President  Bush,  and 
most  of  all  our  troops  in  the  gulf  will 
succeed  in  penetrating  Saddam's  obvi- 
ously rather  dense  cranium. 

But  do  not  we  have  the  responsibility 
to  at  least  try';' 

The  Iraqis  now  try  to  make  the  case 
that,  in  a  meeting  with  the  American 
Ambassador  just  before  their  invasion, 
they  got  the  idea  America  would  not 
"take  sides"  in  an  Iraqi-Kuwaiti  dis- 
pute. 

I  happen  to  believe  it  is  a  pretty 
bogus  argument,  but  it  is  a  case  they 
are  trying  to  make.  And  without  sug- 
gesting for  a  moment  that  there  is 
credibility  in  the  proposition  that  they 
somehow  perceived  a  "green  light," 
how  do  we  know  for  certain  exactly 
what  messages  they  do  take  from  what 
we  do?  And  does  it  not  make  sense,  in 
this  critical  period,  to  be  especially 
prudent  and  judicious  in  all  our  actions 
and  words? 

Someone  in  our  S-407  briefing  yester- 
day asked  Secretary  Baker  a  very  good 
question.  The  question  was:  "How  do 
we  really  know  how  Saddam  reacts  to 
what  is  going  on,  either  in  the  gulf, 
back  here,  or  anywhere  else?  How  good 
is  our  intelligence?" 

I  am  certainly  not  going  to  detail  the 
Secretary's  answer,  but  I  can  assure 
you  of  this:  No  one  can  be  certain  ex- 
actly what  information  Saddam  re- 
ceives or  how  his  thought  processes 
work. 

But  there  is  strong  evidence  that  he 
pays  an  extraordinary  amount  of  at- 
tention to  what  is  going  on  in  this  city, 
and  in  this  building,  and  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  in  the  other  Chamber,  known 
as  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Does  anyone  here  want  to  wake  up 
tomorrow  and  find  in  some  postmortem 
on  a  war  that  some  well-intentioned 
action  or  complaint  here  in  the  Senate 
has  been  totally  misunderstood  in 
Baghdad  and  has  given  Saddam  the 
idea  he  could  drag  things  on  a  bit 
longer? 

That  does  not  mean  we  do  or  say 
nothing.  It  does  mean  that  just  as 
President  Bush  has  gone  the  extra  mile 
in  our  dealings  with  Iraq,  we  should  go 
the  extra  mile  to  assure  we  do  not  send 
the  wrong  message  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

And  if  at  all  possible,  it  does  mean 
we  should  join  the  President  and  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  in  sending 
the  right  message  to  Saddam. 

That  IS  the  best  way  to  maximize  the 
chances  for  peace.  That  is  the  best  way 
to  minimize  the  chances  of  war.  And 
that  is  the  best  way  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility, both  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
now  stand  watching  and  waiting  in  the 
sands  of  Saudi  .Arabia. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides,  this  is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion for  all  of  us.  Many  of  us  had  com- 
bat experience.  Many  of  us  have  been 
in  World  War  II.  or  Korea,  or  Vietnam. 
We  know  what  happens,  and  we  know- 


there  are  losses.  We  know  that  there 
are  casualties.  We  do  not  want  that  to 
happen  again,  not  to  one  American. 

I  would  hope  we  could  find  some  way. 
some  way,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  majority  leader  and  I  are  working 
with  others  trying  to  figure  out  maybe 
there  is  some  consensus  resolution  we 
could  pass  so  that  nobody  misunder- 
stands that  we  are  united.  There  is  not 
a  single  Senator  who.  as  I  understand 
it,  has  any  quarrel  with  the  objectives 
stated  by  the  President.  We  may  have 
a  different  way  to  achieve  those  objec- 
tives. Some  may  prefer  sanctions. 
Some  may  prefer  to  wait  a  month,  or  6 
months,  or  a  year.  Others  may  want  to 
use  force  immediately. 

But  I  think  we  understand  that  what 
we  really  want,  and  what  President 
Bush  wants,  and  he  reiterated  it  as  re- 
cently as  a  couple  hours  ago  to  me  per- 
sonally, is  to  find  a  peaceful  resolution. 

As  he  said  yesterday  in  a  meeting 
with  a  number  of  us  who  were  present 
on  the  floor,  he  would  like  to  have  our 
help.  He  would  like  to  have  Congress  go 
on  record  supporting  the  concept,  or  at 
least  the  concept  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion, which  would  authorize  the  use  of 
force  if  necessary  unless  there  is  com- 
plete withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

I  have  been  outspoken,  and  I  have 
made  statements  I  assume  that  maybe 
did  not  please  the  White  House,  but 
this  Is  too  important,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  try  and  please  anyone  ex- 
cept our  conscience,  the  people  we  rep- 
resent, and  the  young  men  and  women 
in  our  States  and  other  States  who  are 
loading  up  and  headed  off  and  are  al- 
ready on  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  more  I  think,  and  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  there  may  be  a  feel- 
ing on  President  Saddam  Hussein's 
part  that  we  are  not  united.  We  are 
united.  Our  purposes  are  the  same.  We 
agree  with  the  objectives.  We  are  a 
democratic  country.  So  we  are  going  to 
have  our  differences.  Some  may  be  par- 
tisan. There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  But  he  should  understand  that 
statements  may  be  made  on  the  Senate 
floor,  off  the  Senate  floor,  somewhere 
in  the  public  way.  that  may  reflect 
that  person's  view  at  the  moment  but 
has  no  bearing  on  what  I  believe  is  the 
overall  unity  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  just  urge  my  colleagues,  and  there 
may  be  others  who  have  better  ideas,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues,  or  challenge 
my  colleagues,  let  us  find  some  way 
this  next  week. 

You  know  the  15th  is  coming  very 
soon.  I  think  we  are  a  little  mixed  up. 
We  should  have  been  debating  in  No- 
vember and  December.  We  ought  to  be 
maybe  quiet  this  next  week  when  Sec- 
retary Baker  is  meeting  with  Aziz,  but 
that  IS  history.  But  maybe  we  can  find 
a  consensus  that  a  substantial  major- 
ity on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  sup- 
port that  would  send  precisely  the 
right  message  that  would  support  the 
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President's    intentions    and    what    he     that    date,    the    day    before    the    15th. 
hopes  will  be  a  peaceful  resolution  of     N^Tiat  a  message  that  would  be  to  Sad- 


this  Gulf  crisis. 

I  know  that  efforts  are  underway  by 
some  to  do  that.  Efforts  are  underway 
in  the  other  body  to  find  some  consen- 
sus. Maybe  it  cannot  be  done.  Maybe 
some,  frankly,  want  to  take  issue  with 
the  President,  It  Is  not  unparalleled. 

I  have  been  reading  a  little  history 
on  U.N.  resolutions  and  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act.  In  1950.  the  tables  were  turned. 
We  had  a  Democratic  President  and  a 
Republican  Senate.  And  Republicans 
were  giving  Truman  a  hard  time.  So 
nothing  thas  really  changed.  We  were 
the  ones  making  the  arguments  then 
about  the  U.N.  charter  and  constitu- 
tional rights  and  prerogatives  and  the 
power  to  declare  war  But  President 
Truman  did  not  listen.  He  committed 
troops,  and  then  he  consulted. 

While  we  may  have  a  very  difficult 
choice,  so  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  many  here 
who  say  'Well,  we  do  not  care  if  he 
uses  force  We  want  him  to  come  up 
here  first  and  get  our  approval."  The 
more  I  think  about  that,  the  more  I  do 
not  understand  it.  Unless  it  is  going  to 
be  open  ended,  and  I  do  not  think  many 
in  this  body  want  to  give  any  President 
any  open-ended  authority. 

I  voted  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. I  have  been  here  that  long.  I 
know  how  it  was  distorted  And,  I 
might  add.  I  offered  the  repeal  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate;  I  think  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

But  how  do  we  couch  language  which 
in  effect  supports  the  President  and 
still  satisfies  many  of  those  in  Con- 
gress and  man.v  of  those  in  the  Senate 
who  would  say  before  any  force  is  used 
the  President  will  come  to  us  for  au- 
thority? And  is  a  declaration  of  war 
what  we  want  In  this  purpose?  Is  it 
something  less? 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons,  maybe 
other  than  legal  reasons,  you  might 
want  to  think  about  that  for  awhile. 

But  in  effect  we  say  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent says  well,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
use  force,  and  he  comes  to  Congress 
and  says  "I  am  going  to  have  to  use 
force.  I  need  your  approval."  Do  we  not 
tip  off  Saddam  Hussein  to  get  ready  we 
are  going  to  attack?  What  happens  to 
the  element  of  surprise?  And  how  many 
more  Americans  do  we  lose,  how  many 
more  wounded;  and  how  many  more 
Egyptians  and  Saudis  and  other  allies. 
British  and  French  and  others? 

So,  yes.  we  have  a  very  difficult 
choice.  But  so  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  And  there  are  enough 
good  minds  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  would  hope 
that  by  the  time  January  14  rolled 
around,  which,  according  to  the  major- 
ity leader's  unanimous-consent  request 
Just  received,  we  will  be  back  in  ses- 
sion, and  maybe  by  that  date  we  could 
agree  on  a  resolution  and  vote  on  it 


dam  Hussein.  If  we  cannot  agree,  then 
we  will  have  our  debate,  as  we  should 
have. 

So  again  I  will  say.  in  conclusion,  if 
any  of  my  colleagues  have  any  brilliant 
ideas— and  I  am  certain  there  are  some 
around— maybe  we  can  all  sort  of  work 
together  in  an  effort  to  protect  our 
rights  and  our  responsibilities  and  at 
the  same  time  make  certain  Saddam 
Hussein  understands  that  we  are  uni- 
fied in  purpose  and  that  we  support  the 
efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  a  won- 
derful speech,  which  I  appreciated. 
There  is  a  need  for  new  ideas. 

One  thought  that  has  gone  through 
my  mind  is  if  we  ought  to  ask  the  Sec- 
retary General  for  his  good  offices,  be- 
cause at  this  point  we  are  pursuing 
U.N.  resolutions  and  we  have  not  really 
had  a  hearing  or  had  much  communica- 
tion with  him.  I  believe  he  tried  in  Au- 
gust but  was  frustrated.  I  hope  maybe 
out  of  this  exchange  the  thought  would 
occur  that  we  should  not  only  accept 
his  good  offices  but  ask  him  for  them. 
I  believe  this  conversation  would  be 
helpful. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  recall  yesterday  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  raising  that  with  the 
President.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
a  direct  result  or  not,  but  I  think  the 
President  is  going  to  be  meeting  to- 
morrow with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  so  I  think  it  has  al- 
ready taken  root. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  believe  that  has  oc- 
curred. But  I  do  not  think  the  thought 
has  occurred  that  we  ought  to  not  be 
bashful  but  should  ask  him  for  his  good 
offices  because  he  may  not  want  to  do 
it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  it  was  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion, so  he  might  have  a  responsibility. 
Mr.  PELL.  Exactly.  I  hope  he  is  con- 
scious of  that  responsibility. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  with  him  for  some  time 
on  this  issue  and  of  having  joined  with 
him  and  others  for  three  consecutive 
consultative  meetings  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  wit- 
nessed first  hand  the  leadership  and  ad- 
vice that  he  has  given  the  President; 
indeed  all  those  critical  meetings  have 
been  constructive  exchanges  of  views. 

We  are  fortunate,  not  only  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  but  fortunate  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  to  have  men  with 
the  qualifications  of  Robert  Dole 
whose  experience  with  military  affairs 
stretches  all  the  way  back  to  World 
War  II  when  he  shared,  first  hand,  con- 
ditions on  the  battlefield,  and  the  risks 
and  sacrifices  of  those  who  participate 
in  conflict.   And  indeed  we  are  fortu- 


nate the  President  of  the  United  States 
likewise  has  experienced  firsthand  con- 
flict. He  knows  the  meaning  of  the  loss 
of  life.  It  is  that  experience  that  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  crisis  in  the 
gulf  where  we  are  asking  today  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  face 
those  same  risks  that  previous  genera- 
tions of  Americans  have  willingly  and 
courageously  shown,  as  we  have  de- 
fended freedom  not  only  for  this  coun- 
try but  for  our  allies. 

This  Indeed  is  a  complex  issue  and 
one  which  I  am  confident  this  body  will 
at  some  time  address  and  address  with 
great  care.  I  think  yesterday  the  deci- 
sion by  the  majority  leader  and  others 
that  the  debate  on  the  gulf  should  be 
deferred  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  returns  is  a  correct  one. 
The  majority  leader  yesterday  dis- 
played the  tough,  determined  leader- 
ship we  will  need  to  search  out  a  con- 
structive, hopefully  supportive,  role  for 
this  body.  This  body  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, following  the  U.N.  resolution, 
to  consider  a  special  session.  This  Sen- 
ator aligned  himself  with  Senator  Dole 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LUGAR]  at  that  time  publicly  stating 
that  we  believed  it  was  the  proper  time 
for  consideration  by  Congress  of  the 
gulf  issues.  But,  as  Senator  Dole  said, 
that  is  history.  But  history  is  a  teach- 
er. And  now  we  have  to  call  on  all 
those  lessons  of  previous  conflicts  as 
we  face  a  complex  situation,  unlike 
any  other,  facing  our  President  and  all 
Americans. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  President, 
working  with  the  other  leaders  of  this 
world,  can  solve  this  situation  without 
conflict.  But  I  commend  our  President 
for  putting  in  place  a  very  credible  de- 
terrent against  further  aggression  and 
a  credible  military  force  and  diplo- 
matic effort  to  back  up  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  speak  only  briefly  today  be- 
cause I  believe,  as  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  has  commented  ear- 
lier, that  it  is  very  important  to  exam- 
ine carefully  the  results  of  the  meeting 
between  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and 
Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Aziz,  which  will 
occur  on  Wednesday.  Today's  debate 
has  been  important  as  the  start  of  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  issues  related 
to  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  will  comment  only  on  the  constitu- 
tional issue  of  war  powers.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  express  it- 
self, either  yes  or  no.  on  support  for 
the  President's  use  of  force  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The  constitutional  balance  is  a  very 
delicate  one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Con- 
gress has  the  sole  authority  to  declare 
war.  Contrast  this  with  the  Presidents 
authority  as  Commander  in  Chief.  The 
President  has  occasion  to  act  on  his 
own  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  on  the 


matter  at  hand  there  ha.s  been  ade- 
quate notice  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
factual  context.  So  if  the  Congress  is  to 
remain  silent  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
we  would  significantly  erode,  if  not  vir- 
tually eliminate,  our  constitutional 
authority  and  responsibility  under  the 
war  powers  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Beyond  the  constitutional  issue,  in  a 
representative  democracy,  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  speak  out.  Each  has  been  in 
contact  with  our  constitutents  in  a  va- 
riety of  settings — open-house  town 
meetings,  speaking  at  high  schools, 
and  talking  to  people  at  all  levels  of 
our  society. 

It  seems  that  we  are  on  a  course  now 
where  there  will  be  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  take  up  the  issues  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf  on  the  merits.  The  hour  is 
late.  It  is  past  5  o'clock  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  and  there  are  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  express  themselves,  so  I 
shall  limit  my  comments  to  the  con- 
stitutional implications. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  the  majority  whip, 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  appreciate  the 
way  that  was  handled  by  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  has  kept  his 
word  with  me  for  10  years.  And  I  think 
that  is  a  remarkable  record.  He  said  3 
minutes,  and  I  believed  him.  and  it  was 
so.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  a 
man  I  greatly  adm.ire  and  enjoy.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  followed  this  issue, 
sometimes  to  his  own  personal  det- 
riment. I  found  out  what  that  was  like, 
too.  when  I  visited  in  April  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  and  also  with  Foreign 
Minister  Aziz. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  discussion 
in  Mosul.  Iraq,  in  April  of  last  year.  We 
had  a  delegation  of  five,  including  our 
fine  Republican  .leader.  Bob  Dole;  Sen- 
ator McClure.  our  absent  brother  from 
Idaho;  my  friend  Frank  Mi'RKOWSKi; 
and  my  friend  from  Ohio.  Senator 
Metzenbaum. 

It  was,  as  you  might  imagine,  a  very 
interesting  S'^:  hours  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  also  a  long  visit  with  the  For- 
eign Minister.  We  also  traveled  to 
Syria  where  we  visited  with  President 
Assad  Very  fascinating  things  were 
said  there  which  later  came  swiftly  to 
fruition,  specifically  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  and  then  the  United  States 
response  and  the  UN.  response  m  Au- 
gust. 

I  have  listened  to  the  spirited  com- 
ments and  the  activity  yesterday  as 
our  majority  leader  attempted  to  go 
forward  with  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  can  understand  fully  the  inten- 
sity of  my  friend  from  Iowa.  ToM  Har- 
KIN.  and  my  friend  from  Washington. 
Brock  Ad.\ms.  These  two  people  have 
spoken  on  this  issue  for  many,  many 
months.    And   they   feel   very   strongly 


about    these    issues    of    constitutional 
law  and  the  War  Powers  Act. 

But  it  is  my  thought  that  that  is  not 
what  is  at  issue  here.  The  issue  I  think 
we  should  deal  with  is  the  issue  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  resolutions 
passed  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
being  lost  somewhat  in  this  process. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  think  the 
joint  leadership  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Democrat  and  Republican  alike, 
has  done  a  superb  job  in  trying  to  han- 
dle the  congressional  aspects  of  the 
issue  that  was  precipitated  when  we 
were  out  of  session,  and  involved  in  an 
election  year.  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
election  as  a  candidate,  as  was  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  and  we  know.  I 
think,  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  our 
States  as  they  talked  about  this  issue 
in  October  and  early  November  while 
we  were  seeking  their  favor. 

It  is  a  difficult  enough  thing.  It  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  patriotism, 
fear,  anguish  of  'Vietnam,  pain,  pride, 
humanity,  reticence — it  is  a  great  con- 
flict and  one  of  the  toughest  things 
that  I  have  every  been  involved  in  in  25 
years  of  public  life.  But  I  think  that 
the  President.  President  George  Bush. 
has  done  a  superb  job  of  handling  this 
crisis  precipitated  when  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait  on  August  2.  If  there  is  one 
strength  of  this  President  it  is  his  abil- 
ity to  work  with  and  consult  with  oth- 
ers, and  not  just  a  facade  of  attempted 
cooperation.  He  actually  says:  What  do 
you  have  in  mind?  What  is  your  view  of 
this?  What  do  you  think  we  should  do? 

It  is  not  just  some  offer  or  overture 
to  get  a  response  which  would  then  not 
be  heeded  or  listened  to.  He  has  worked 
in  consultation  with  other  world  lead- 
ers on  a  tireless  basis.  He  and  Sec- 
retary Baker,  who  know  each  other  so 
well,  do  such  an  excellent  job  with 
their  form  of  diplomacy.  And  then  my 
old  friend.  Dick  Cheney  from  Wyoming, 
my  colleague  for  10  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  one  with  a  more  ex- 
traordinary and  broad  grasp  of  the 
power  and  authority  and  government 
than  this  man.  And  then.  Colin  Powell, 
with  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  his 
marvelous  ability  to  convey  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  and  still  keep 
that  grand  good  humor  of  his  in  a 
tough,  tough  situation;  Brent  Scow- 
croft,  the  steady,  extraordinary  techni- 
cian and  military  man.  This  country  is 
well  served  by  those  people.  And  the 
Vice  President  has  done  a  splendid  job 
with  his  activities  in  carrying  out  the 
mission  of  his  President.  These  are 
very  important,  competent  people  who 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  involved. 

I  do  not  think  m  my  12  years  here  I 
have  seen  more  extraordinary  people 
holding  the  reins  of  power  in  what  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  vexing  things 
to  confront  us  in  many,  many  a  day. 
But  I  think  it  is  good,  and  in  my  re- 
marks, which  will  be  brief — I  do  not 
know  how  many  more  wish  to  speak 
under    the    unanimous-consent    agree- 


ment, but  certainly  this  is  the  time  to 
do  that — I  say  this  debate  is  going  to 
take  place.  No  one  should  believe  that 
it  will  not. 

It  is  rather  absurd  to  believe  that  we 
would  go  forth  into  this  extremely  se.-i- 
ous  situation  and  not  have  this  debate 
in  this  body  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  We  will  have  that  de- 
bate. We  will  have  a  very  spirited  de- 
bate, as  was  evidenced  here  yesterday 
and  has  been  evidenced  in  the  spirit  of 
the  debate  in  other  forums  like  the 
electronic  and  print  media. 

We  will  do  that.  Yet  I  cannot  be  any 
more  sincere  in  feeling  that  nothing 
good  will  be  accomplished  by  anything 
we  do  before  the  meeting  of  Secretary 
Baker  and  Foreign  Minister  Aziz.  Noth- 
ing. Our  Republican  leader  has  already 
signified  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  quite 
transfixed  by  this  activity.  He  watches 
it.  He  is  watching  it  now.  It  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  send  him  a  greet- 
ing of  some  kind,  and  the  best  greeting 
to  send  him  would  be  that  even  though 
he  does  not  understand  a  lick  about  de- 
mocracy, and  I  can  assure  you  that 
that  is  the  truth,  and  he  never  will.  I 
think  under  any  circumstances,  he  at 
least  ought  to  know  when  we  have  our 
scraps  in  here,  finish  our  work,  do  our 
debates,  and  sometimes  it  is  heavy  and 
sometimes  it  gets  pretty  rambunc- 
tious, that  this  country  has  always,  al- 
ways come  together. 

Sometimes  we  have  come  together  in 
a  very  extraordinary  and  yet  limited 
way.  as  was  the  case  in  Vietnam,  but  it 
is  what  could  have  happened  with  the 
Japanese  in  the  Second  World  War.  We 
traded  with  them— people  forget  what 
had  occurred.  They  knew  that  Congress 
was  debating  whether  ever  to  do  any- 
thing militarily  appropriate  The  did- 
dling and  the  waffling  went  not  just 
through  Congress  but  went  through  all 
agencies  of  the  Government:  They  felt 
we  would  not  do  anything;  we  would 
not  want  to  fight.  Who  does'' 

I  was  in  the  army  infantry  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  army  of  the  occupation  of 
Germany.  I  was  not  in  combat.  I  did 
not  meet  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
lusting  for  combat.  I  met  a  lot  of  veter- 
ans of  the  Second  World  War  who  were 
still  in  uniform.  Nobody  wants  that, 
and  we  are  not  seeking  that.  But  it  is 
extraordinary  to  me  to  see  now.  as  we 
do.  people  continually  talking  of  war. 
The  media  talks  continually  of  war.  I 
have  seen  commentators  almost  look 
saddened  at  the  prospect  of  extrication, 
extracting  ourselves  from  this  without 
conflict.  And  then  you  dong  them  on 
that  and  they  seem  to  blanch  a  bit  and 
go  limp,  but  they  do  talk  about  war  all 
the  time. 

You  would  think  that  on  January  15 
all  of  the  red  buttons  would  be  pressed 
and  we  would  be  going  to  war.  That  is 
not  the  case.  What  an  unfortunate  sce- 
nario to  set  out  and  foist  off  on  the 
American  public.  And  that  is  unfortu- 
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nate.  I  have  often  said,  and  I  say  It 
again  sometimes  to  my  own  detriment, 
that  the  role  of  the  media  and  journal- 
ists in  a  free  society  Is  to  educate  the 
public,  not  to  Just  excite  them.  I  have 
often  said.  too.  that  if  the  purpose  of 
the  evening  news  is  really  news,  then 
why  pay  them  as  if  they  were  enter- 
tainers? Somebody  has  to  start  making 
that  distinction.  I  made  it  long  ago. 

These  are  the  very  same  people  who 
are  able  to  earn  extraordinary  honoria 
without  accounting  to  the  public.  What 
is  their  conflict  as  they  speak  to 
groups  for  20,000  bucks  a  pop  or  10.000*' 
And  you  will  not  get  them  to  report 
what  groups  they  spoke  to  and  then 
write  about  them.  Is  that  a  conflict? 
You  betcha  it  is.  And  they  then  con- 
tinue to  knock  on  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  as  to  how  ineffectual  we  are, 
how  we  do  not  do  our  duty  and  they 
enjoy,  thank  you,  a  continual  denigra- 
tion and  pulling  down  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  men  and  women  who  do  get 
together  to  do  the  Nation's  business 
and.  thank  you.  do  it  quite  well. 

You  would  not  know  that  in  the  last 
moments  when  we  left  this  Chamber  in 
October.  It  seemed  that  the  whole  de- 
bate was  simply  one  of  "the  rich  versus 
the  poor."  What  an  Interesting  thing! 
While  we  were  passing  legislation  that 
had  to  do  with  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
housing,  honestly  dealing  with  the 
farm  bill  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
seeing  how  to  get  a  handle  on  the  tre- 
mendous aspects  of  subsidized  agri- 
culture and  do  it  in  a  thoughtful  way. 
you  would  have  thought  we  just  kind  of 
diddled  around  and  stumbled  out  of 
town  without  doing  anything  for  2 
years.  That  is  very  unfair  and  untruth- 
ful representation. 

So  I  would  like  to  keep  that  creative 
tension  restrained.  I  think  that  is  good 
to  do  because  certainly  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  a  responsible  press  to 
responsibly  educate  the  American  pub- 
lic and  not  to  Just  see  how  much  of  a 
spoonful  of  hype  and  hoorah  and  hyper- 
bole they  can  feed  them  on  an  instan- 
taneous basis  to  get  them  all  Jazzed  up 
and  anguished  and  full  of  fear  for  the 
entire  space  of  the  day — at  one  per 
hour. 

There  must  be  more  to  it  than  that, 
unless  they  are  here  only  for  entertain- 
ment. And  then  we  should  Just  call 
them  that — entertainers  and  forget  the 
four  letter  word  "news." 

The  United  Nations  is  really  func- 
tioning for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
It  is  meeting  the  mission  that  everyone 
had  for  it.  or  at  least  the  vision  and  the 
mission  that  most  people  had  for  it. 
They  have  adopted  12  resolutions  on 
this  issue  of  the  Persian  Gulf  since  the 
Iraqi  invasion  in  what  surely  must  be 
an  unprecedented  show  of  united  world 
response  to  brutality,  aggression,  and 
lack  of  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  That 
has  never  happened  before.  We  never 
envisioned  such  a  unique  accord,  and 


now  we  have  it.  I  think  that  gets  to- 
tally lost  in  the  shuffle. 

In  response  to  this  growing  threat 
against  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  a  request 
that  was  communicated  to  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  King  Fahd,  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  our  President  has  or- 
dered this  particular  presentation  of 
force  and  ordered  these  forces  and 
these  air  defense  units  to  this  part  of 
the  world.  They  are  stationed  there  as 
a  deterrent  against  further  Iraqi  ag- 
gression and  to  provide  defense,  if  nec- 
essary. 

There  are  200,000  troops  from  other 
countries  in  this  area,  and  yet  you 
would  think,  if  you  continued  to  watch 
and  listen,  that  we  were  the  sole  people 
there;  that  it  was  solely  the  issue  of 
blood  versus  oil,  which  is  a  simplistic 
and  grotesque  transformation  of  re- 
ality. There  is  much  more  to  it  than 
that.  Much  more,  indeed.  It  is  called 
other  countries:  it  is  called  brutality: 
it  is  called  torture:  it  is  called  abuse:  it 
is  called  aggression.  The  President 
called  it  in  the  clearest  term  used, 
"naked  aggression." 

So  here  in  this  place  in  the  world 
that  all  of  us  are  riveted  to.  we  find 
troops  from  Egypt  and  Syria  and  Mo- 
rocco and  France  and  Britain.  We  find 
military  support  or  assistance  from 
Australia  and  Bangladesh.  Belgium, 
and  Canada,  and  Denmark,  and  Greece, 
and  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  and 
Italy  and  Japan  and  The  Netherlands 
and  Nigeria  and  Norway  and  Pakistan 
and  Senegal  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the  So- 
viet Union.  Spain.  Turkey,  and  West 
Germany,  and  many  of  those  countries 
are  sending  a  perhaps  token  military 
contingent  or  limiting  their  assistance 
in  recognition  of  their  own  constitu- 
tional strictures  against  overseas  mili- 
tary deployments. 

There  is  a  reason  why  Japan  cannot 
respond  in  this  instance.  We  put  it  in 
their  Constitution  when  we  conquered 
them  in  the  Second  World  War.  That  is 
a  reality.  That  is  why  the  Japanese 
cannot  function  in  any  further  way  to 
assist  us.  But  they  have  done  very  well, 
and  I  continue  to  be  appalled  at  how  we 
do  say.  "They  have  done  little  or  noth- 
ing." They  have  done  4  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  something.  $2  billion  in  cold, 
hard  cash  and  $2  billion  in  kind.  They 
are  ready  and  consistently  willing  to 
do  more  and  they  will.  They  have  indi- 
cated that. 

NATO  now  has  announced  that  three 
member  States  will  help  to  provide 
their  defense  to  Turkey.  We  must  be 
very  careful  there.  How  long  will  Tur- 
key remain  one  of  our  staunchest  of  al- 
lies when  they  have  some  turmoil  in 
their  own  government  with  certain 
ministers  and  other  officials  who  have 
resigned  apparently  because  of  deci- 
sions of  this  fine  President  of  Turkey 
who  has  been  such  a  reliable  and  re- 
markable supporter  of  ours.  The  impor- 
tant factor  here  is  the  broad  support 
internationally  for  containing  Iraqi  ag- 


gression. So  we  find  that  world  opinion 
is  united  for  the  first  time  in  my  mem- 
ory at  least  in  condemning  the  actions 
of  a  foreign  leader,  where  the  factions 
that  would  usually  be  there  and  the 
pwople  on  his  side  would  blunt  the  to- 
tality of  the  repugnancy  toward  him. 
He  does  not  have  that.  It  is  unprece- 
dented to  have  as  united  a  resiwnse  as 
what  we  have  seen  to  this  action.  I 
think  the  President  deserves  our  sup- 
port and  appreciation  for  his  leadership 
and  his  hard  work.  I  think  it  is  encour- 
aging to  observe  the  way  it  is  being 
handled  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  World 
leaders  are  talking,  consulting  to- 
gether, meeting,  working  to  defuse  the 
situation. 

Again,  it  is  my  personal  view  the 
United  Nations  should  be  taking  the 
lead  to  see  that  we  can  reach  this  goal 
and  I  still  very  much  believe  we  can 
reach  it — peaceful  accord. 

We  just  cannot  respond  to  Iraq  with 
unilateral  actions,  however  dearly  we 
might  wish  to.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  would  want  that  and 
world  opinion  would  certainly  turn  on 
us  in  extraordinary  ways. 

And  so  we  go  forward.  We  will  debate 
this  In  this  place.  We  will  do  that.  That 
is  our  duty.  None  of  us  have  ever 
shirked  it  or  wanted  to  avoid  it. 

We  set  a  recess  when  we  left  here  in 
October  We  did  not  want  a  lameduck 
session.  Those  are  always  abusive  and 
unproductive.  Now  we  are  on  call.  We 
are  in  session.  I  admire  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for  the 
method  in  which  they  have  brought  us 
to  this  point.  It  is  a  very  sensible  and 
serious  way  to  address  it. 

One  final  note.  We  talk  of  sanctions. 
Sure.  I  want  to  see  sanctions  work. 
Who  does  not?  No  one.  Economic  sanc- 
tions yet  are  but  one  aspect  of  the 
international  community's  response 
which  also  includes  a  diplomatic  isola- 
tion of  this  aggressor,  combined  with  a 
credible  threat  of  the  use  of  force. 

What  will  happen  on  January  15  is 
not  red  button  day.  What  will  happen 
on  January  15  is  that  we  will  go  back 
to  the  U.N.  resolution,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  it  says  "such  as  is  necessary." 
It  does  not  talk  about  war.  It  is  but  an- 
other string  in  the  bow,  along  with 
many  other  options  as  to  what  to  do  in 
this  extraordinary  situation. 

So  healthy  debate  about  our  goals 
and  just  how  to  achieve  them  is  going 
to  take  place.  But  it  must  not  under- 
mine, or  be  perceived  to  undermine, 
the  international  coalition  that  is 
arrayed  against  Iraq.  That  at  some 
time  will  not  remain  as  solid  as  it  is. 
That  is  the  nature  of  the  beast  in  the 
Middle  East. 

So  we  must  be  clear  in  that  debate 
about  how  to  achieve  our  ends  without 
appeasing  Saddam  Hussein's  aggres- 
sion. It  must  not  be  done  in  a  way  that 
will  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  inter- 
national coalition  will  hesitate  to  use 
force   if  he   fails  to  comply   with   the 


U.N.  resolution.  This  is  not  the  U.S. 
resolution. 

I  think  conflict  is  not  inevitable  at 
this  point,  but  the  credible  threat  of 
the  use  of  force  must  be  part  of  our 
strategy.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  this 
man  understands.  The  President  has 
continued  and  will  continue  to  pursue 
these  diplomatic  options  and  to  seek 
all  possible  means  of  assuring  peace. 
He  has  currently  forwarded  one  more 
diplomatic  initiative  in  saying  that  he 
would  send  this  fine  Secretary  of  State 
to  meet  with  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Min- 
ister Tariq  Aziz  in  Geneva.  That  will  be 
done.  Until  that  final  diplomatic  ini- 
tiative has  been  given  a  chance  to 
awaken  Saddam  Hussein  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  situation— and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve and  I  share  with  others  that  he 
has  not  received  the  full  load  as  to 
what  is  up  and  what  is  arrayed  against 
him.  we  should  not  be  talking  as  if  war 
were  inevitable  and  hostilities  immi- 
nent but  he  will  understand  what  we 
are  saying. 

After  that  initiative  has  been  done 
and  given  a  chance,  if  it  appears  to 
have  yielded  no  positive  results,  then 
will  be  the  time  for  us  to  debate  and  to 
ratify  and  to  endorse  the  actions  au- 
thorized by  the  United  Nations,  and  I 
think  for  the  United  Nations  to  act 
once  again  through  its  fine  Secretary 
General.  The  United  Nations  was  set  up 
and  conceived  to  function  just  as  it  has 
in  this  crisis,  to  be  a  forum  of  inter- 
national debate  and  enforcement  of 
international  law.  That  body  has  func- 
tioned with  unprecedented  skill  and 
speed  and  near  unanimity  and  force  in 
condemning  Iraq's  actions  and  in  au- 
thorizing concerted  international  re- 
sponse. 

Should  the  Baker-Bush  initiative 
meet  with  further  intransigence,  and 
perhaps  even  ignoring  of  the  mission 
and  the  message,  then  we  will  need  to 
evermore  focus  our  attention  as  a  leg- 
islative body  and  a  nation  on  endorsing 
and  supporting  and  encouraging  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  the  United  Nations  that  has  au- 
thorized the  use  of  force,  as  necessary, 
if  Iraq  does  not  comply  with  its  resolu- 
tions by  January  15.  It  has  not  man- 
dated such  force,  nor  has  it  made  the 
use  of  force  inevitable. 

So  perhaps  we  could  stop  talking  as 
if  support  for  the  President  and  for  the 
United  Nations  were  some  blanket  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  force.  That  is 
truly  misinformation  of  the  highest 
order. 

Let  us  not  tie  the  President's  hands, 
which  would  certainly  give  encourage- 
ment to  Saddam  Hussein  and  under- 
mine the  functioning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Time  for  debate  of  this  mag- 
nitude is  not  now.  The  time  will  arrive 
soon  enough. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  is  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MCC.A.IX.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate for  approximately  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr,  President,  today 
earlier  I  introduced  a  resolution  re- 
garding the  Persian  Gulf  and  Operation 
Desert  Shield  in  response  to  the  con- 
cerns shared  by  many  Americans  that 
Congress  exercise  the  utmost  care  to 
send  a  signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  that 
the  United  States  resolve  to  enforce 
the  resolutions  of  the  U,N.  Security 
Council  remains  firm. 

I  share  what  I  know  to  be  the  concern 
of  all  Americans  over  the  risk  of  war 
and  the  loss  of  American  lives  incurred 
in  our  determination  to  confront  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  naked  aggression  in  the 
gulf.  I  have  experienced  war.  I  have  ex- 
perienced war  and  have  witnessed  the 
loss  of  life,  and  understand  the  poten- 
tial futility  of  committing  precious  re- 
sources to  destruction.  Mr.  President. 
we  must  give  peace  every  chance.  We 
must  give  international  negotiating  ef- 
forts every  chance.  And  we  must  all 
hope  that  world  political  and  economic 
pressure  will  be  sufficient  to  force 
Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  must  be  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  United 
States  is  steadfast  in  our  determina- 
tion to  reverse  Saddam  Hussein's  bru- 
tal imperialism.  We  must  not  give  the 
impression  that  we  are  questioning  our 
fundamental  purpose  for  opposing  Sad- 
dam or  for  deploying  military  forces  as 
part  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

I  believe  President  Bush  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  performed  bril- 
liantly in  constructing  an  unprece- 
dented diplomatic,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary response  to  Iraqi  aggression.  The 
President  deserves  the  widespread  sup- 
port and  appreciation  that  he  has  re- 
ceived for  the  clarity,  prudence,  and  ef- 
ficacy of  his  policies.  He  has  acted 
forcefully,  but  wisely. 

The  United  States  deserves  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world  for  having  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions  that  inter- 
national law  regarding  the  sovereignty 
of  nations  must  be  respected.  And  we 
have  earned  the  world's  appreciation 
for  our  devotion  to  the  creation  of  an- 
other, better  world  based  on  respect  for 
international  law  and  the  lawful  reso- 
lution of  disputes  between  nations. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  gulf  be- 
cause world  order  cannot  be  based  on 
hope  and  good  intentions  alone.  We 
have  seen  conflicts  in  the  developing 
world  cost   the   lives  of  millions,  and 


produce  over  10  million  casualties  and 
refugees  since  the  end  of  World  War  11. 
This  is  the  moment,  and  the  gulf  is 
the  place  where  we  may  well  determine 
for  a  generation  or  more  the  nature  of 
the  post-cold  war  world.  If  we  do  not 
stop  Saddam  now.  the  new  world  order 
will  be  defined  by  the  proliferation  of 
regional  conflicts,  the  establishment  of 
regional  superpowers,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  international  arms 
race  Into  a  worldwide  race  for  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  gulf  to 
defend  the  U.S.  vital  strategic  inter- 
ests, not  to  lower  the  price  of  gasoline. 
If  Iraq's  aggression  stands.  Saddam 
will  control  some  20  percent  of  all  the 
world's  proven  oil  reserves — roughly 
six  times  all  the  proven  oil  reserves  in 
the  United  States. 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  the 
world's  proven  oil  reserves  could  come 
under  the  de  facto  control  of  a  ruthless 
dictator.  We  cannot  predict  precise 
consequences  of  such  domination,  but 
they  could  mean  trillions  of  dollars  in 
added  world  oil  costs  over  the  coming 
decades.  That  development  could  pose 
a  lasting  and  devastating  threat  to  our 
ever  more  interdependent  global  econ- 
omy by  making  the  development  of 
Third  World  nations  a  near  impossibil- 
ity. 

President  Bush,  to  his  credit,  has  or- 
ganized more  international  support  for 
peaceful  alternatives  to  war  than  any 
other  leader  in  contemporary  history. 
In  a  period  of  months  he  has  led  us  out 
of  the  cold  war  and  to  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  effec- 
tive force  for  defending  international 
law.  He  deserves  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  his  efforts 

I  have  introduced  this  resolution  to 
provide  the  Senate  the  opportunity  to 
show  our  support  for  the  President,  for 
international  law.  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  better  world  order  It  does  not  call 
for  the  use  of  force  nor  preclude  the 
pursuit  of  other  means  for  obtaining 
our  objectives  m  the  gulf 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  mani- 
fest culpability  of  Saddam  Hussein  for 
the  crisis  in  the  gulf,  the  threat  that 
his  aggression  poses  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  and  the  necessity 
of  clear,  concerted  international  oppo- 
sition to  his  aggression.  It  supports  a 
just  and  meaningful  peace  m  the  gulf, 
the  diplomatic  initiatives  the  Presi- 
dent has  undertaken,  and  the  goals  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  It  further 
urges  the  US  Armed  Forces  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  plans  to  achieve  a 
quick  and  decisive  victory  in  the  gulf 
should  force  be  judged  necessary  to 
achieve  our  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
let  Saddam  Hussein  know  that  the 
United  States  is  united  m  its  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  his  aggression  to 
stand,  and  in  its  dedication  to  creating 
another  better  world  of  free  nations,  at 
peace  with  one  another  and  devoted  to 
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the   rule   of  law,    I   strongly   urge   the 
Senate  to  adopt  it.  ► 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


DEPLO\'MENT  \\l)   USE  OF  U.S. 
FORCES  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  receive  administration  as- 
surances that  11th  hour  efforts  are  con- 
tinuing as  it  attempts  to  reach  a  set- 
tlement in  the  Persian  Gulf  without  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  force.  Any  break- 
through on  the  subject  of  face-to-face 
meetings  between  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  Iraq's  Foreign  Minister  Aziz 
would  be  a  very  encouraging  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  also  some  promising  sig- 
nals emerging  from  the  diplomatic 
community  that  Iraqi  leaders  are  pull- 
ing back  on  their  claim  that  Kuwait  is 
now  pari  of  Iraq.  Past  Iraqi  rhetoric  on 
this  issue  seems  to  be  softening.  Appar- 
ently, the  message  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness is  finally  getting  through  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that 
the  administration  has  abandoned  its 
belief  that  war  is  inevitable.  This  trou- 
bles me  greatly.  In  a  matter  of  months, 
the  American  people  have  been  told 
that  what  started  out  as  a  defensive  de- 
ployment of  troops  to  protect  Saudi 
Arabia  suddenly — and  without  a  great 
deal  of  explanation— has  changed  to  an 
offensive  deployment  of  troops  with  an 
objective  of  forcibly  removing  Hus- 
sein's army  from  Kuwait. 

I  supported  the  President's  decisive 
action  to  send  U.S.  military  forces  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  This  served  as  an 
Immediate  deterrent  against  Saddam 
Hussein's  army  marching  from  Kuwait 
through  Saudi  Arabia  and  beyond. 

However,  when  I  took  the  Senate 
floor  on  October  3.  1990  to  express  my 
support  of  the  President's  initial  re- 
sponse to  the  Iraqi  aggression.  I  also 
stated  that  in  approving  these  actions. 
I  wanted  to  make  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress was  not  authorizing  President 
Bush  to  Initiate  offensive  actions  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  "At  this  point 
in  time.  "  I  said,  our  presence  in  the 
region  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fense and  deterrence."  That  Is  still  my 
belief  as  I  stand  addressing  my  col- 
leagues here  today. 

My  position  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  that  the  use  of  force  should  never 
be  a  first-choice  option.  With  time  on 
our  side.  I  believe  the  U.N. -sponsored 
sanctions  are  the  best  weapon  we  can 
use  to  accomplish  our  objectives  peace- 
fully and  without  resorting  to  war. 

Furthermore,  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  must  not  be  seen  as  an 
American  problem  alone.  It  must  be 
eeen  as  a  UN.  problem  to  be  solved 
jointly  by  nations  in  league  with  one 
another 
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Stated  more  simply,  its  time  for 
other  nations  to  step  forward  and 
equalize  the  risk  and  commitment  to 
the  objectives  at  hand.  The  financial 
and  military  burden  of  troop  deploy- 
ments in  the  Persian  Gulf  must  be 
broadened  even  further  to  include  the 
involvement  of  all  nations  united 
against  a  ruthless  and  unprincipled  dic- 
tator. 

Also.  It  Is  important  to 
a  crisis  of  this  magnitude 
first  time  in  the  history 
Nations  that  we've  had  a  unified  view 
of  what  must  happen  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Achieving  our  objectives  peace- 
fully, even  if  it  takes  longer,  is  always 
preferable  to  a  military  action  and  the 
accompanying  bloodshed  and  anguish 
of  war. 

Concerning  the  constitutional  issue 
of  who  has  the  power  and  responsibility 
to  commit  our  Nation's  troops  to  war. 
I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  said  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  just  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  101st  Congress.  At  that  time.  Mr. 
President,  you  will  recall  that  I  took 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  follow  the  letter  of 
both  the  law  and  the  U.S.  Constitution 
In  matters  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  noted  that 
Congress  and  the  President  share  the 
common  objective  of  restoring  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  Kuwait  and  remov- 
ing Saddam  Hussein  from  a  position  of 
power  in  Iraq. 

However.  I  also  reminded  the  Presi- 
dent that  under  our  Constitution.  It  Is 
Congress  and  Congress  alone  that  has 
the  pKjwer  to  declare  war.  On  matters 
such  as  these,  we  must  act  on  the  basis 
of  consensus— shared  commitment  and 
shared  responsibility.  To  do  otherwise. 
I  believe,  would  be  a  very,  very  grave 
error  on  the  part  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  shrink 
from  the  use  of  force.  But  war  Is  not 
our  only  option,  and  the  use  of  force 
should  never  be  a  first-choice  option. 
Furthermore,  I  want  It  understood  that 
I  cannot  support  any  action  that  un- 
necessarily or  prematurely  commits 
American  soldiers  to  offensive  military 
operations  wherever  world  conflicts 
may  occur. 

What's  the  rush?  Sanctions  and  di- 
plomacy are  working.  I  believe  they 
are  the  best  weapon  we  can  use  to  ac- 
complish our  objectives  without  resort- 
ing to  war. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  stand  behind  these 
sanctions  while  we  vigorously  pursue 
every  possible  diplomatic  avenue  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  PEREZ  DE  CUELLAR  MISSION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  time  is 
running  out  for  peace  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  As  of  January  15.  hostilities  could 
begin  either  through  an  offensive  ac- 
tion to  liberate  Kuwait  initiated  by  the 
multinational  force  or  through  an  Iraqi 
preemptive  attack. 

It  is  therefore  critical  that  we  use 
the  11  days  remaining  before  the  Janu- 
deadline  to  try  every  conceiv- 
to  peace.  Yesterday  at  the 
use  meeting  I  urged  President 
Bush  to  ask  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Perez  de  Cuellar  to  undertake  a  final 
peace  mission.  I  have  spoken  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  about  this 
idea  and  a  few  minutes  ago  spoke  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General. 

The  Secretary  General  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  world  community  unit- 
ed in  its  determination  that  Iraq  with- 
draw from  Kuwait.  While  the  Secretary 
General  cannot  negotiate  the  terms  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions, 
he  can  fruitfully  discuss  the  modalities 
of  Iraqi  compliance.  If  Iraq  is  looking 
for  a  way  out  of  the  current  impasse, 
and  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as,  the 
world's  sake  I  hope  it  is.  then  such  a 
Perez  de  Cuellar  mission  can  be  pro- 
ductive. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  President  will 
be  meeting  with  Secretary  General 
Perez  de  Cuellar  tomorrow.  I  hope  this 
discussion  may  produce  a  further  peace 
mission. 

In  August.  Perez  de  Cuellar  went  to 
Jordan  and  there  met  with  the  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister.  At  that  time  he  saw 
no  purpose  in  further  diplomatic  ef- 
forts because  of  Iraqi  Intransigence. 
The  situation  now  is  fundamentally 
different.  In  August  Iraq  apparently 
doubted  the  world's  determination. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  hope 
a  Perez  de  Cuellar  mission  will  provide 
a  further  chance  for  peace,  a  chance 
which  all  concerned  may  hopefully 
seize. 


THE  PRESIDENT  MUST  USE  HIS 
VETO  TO  ENFORCE  THE  BUDGET 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  adop- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
a  rule  to  Impose  Congressional  Budget 
Office  scorekeeplng  on  all  money  bills 
originating  in  Congress  reneges  on  the 
budget  summit  agreement  of  last 
November. 

The  November  agreement  called  for 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  perform  the  scorekeeplng  on  all 
money  bills,  as  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
process  of  sequester.  This  scorekeeplng 
agreement  represented  an  important 
and  hardfought  compromise. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  Senator 
was  not  a  supporter  of  the  budget  sum- 
mit agreement.  I  could  not  support 
anything  like  It  that  imposed  the  larg- 
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est  tax  increase  in  Ameruan  history  at 
the  very  moment  when  our  economy 
was  in  the  first  (4uarter  of  a  recession. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  some  good  features  in  the  budget 
package  that  we  adopted.  In  particular, 
there  were  new  caps  on  the  outlays 
that  seemed  to  give  us  some  hope  the 
budget  process  would  be  less  of  a  play- 
ground for  gimmicks  and  evasions.  I 
am  very  sorry  now  to  realize  that  the 
Congress  is  attempting  to  regain  some 
latitude  for  the  gimmicks  of  the  past. 

Today  I  must  stand  before  the  Senate 
and  say  how  sad  I  am  that  we  adopted 
a  tax  package  and  failed,  essentially, 
to  adopt  any  spt>nding  reductions  that 
will  materialize  in  the  next  5  years. 
The  budget  summit  agreement  of  last 
November  has  a  very,  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  agreement  that  President 
Reagan  was  encouraged  to  adopt  in 
1982.  A  very  large  tax  increase  has  been 
enacted,  in  exchange  for  empty  prom- 
ises of  spending  reductions. 

President  Bush  has  indicated  he  will 
veto  any  bills  that  violate  the  budget 
summit  agreement  by  means  of  the  use 
of  CBO  scorekeeplng.  I  applaud  the 
President's  statement. 

Indeed.  I  want  to  encourage  the 
President  to  take  this  occasion — the 
use  of  his  veto  powers  to  stop  the  ex- 
cess zeal  of  Congress  to  spend  money 
and  enlarge  the  deficit — to  use  his  con- 
stitutional line-item  veto  to  claim  the 
right. 

In  article  I,  section  7.  the  Constitu- 
tion says: 

Every  Order.  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  *  •  *  shall 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect, 
shall  be  approved  by  him.  or  being  dis- 
approved by  him.  shall  be  repassed  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, according  to  the  Rules  and  Limita- 
tions prescribed  in  the  Case  of  a  Bill. 

It  is  clear  to  this  Senator,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  requirement  that  "Every 
Order.  Resolution,  or  Vote"  applies  as 
a  specific  reference  to  every  section 
and  subsection  of  a  money  bill  consid- 
ered by  this  Congress. 

The  practice  of  packaging  dozens  or 
even  hundreds  of  separate  appropria- 
tions together  in  massive  continuing 
resolutions  and  omnibus  appropriation 
bills  in  order  to  give  the  President  only 
an  "all  or  nothing"  choice,  m  order  to 
nullify  his  veto  powers,  is  not  what  the 
Founding  F'athers  intended.  It  is  not 
what  the  American  people  should 
tolerate. 

I  strongly  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  charge  of  this 
situation  and  use  his  constitutional 
power  as  Chief  Executive  and  hold  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  letter 
of  the  budget  agreement  of  last 
November 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  MERRILL 

Mr,  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  North 
Dakota  has  lost  one  of  its  shining 
lights.  James  Merrill,  former  president 
of  Lutheran  Social  Services  in  my 
hometown  of  Fargo,  passed  away  last 
month.  In  February  1990.  his  human 
service  program  called  FRIENDS  was 
selected  by  President  Bush  as  the  61st 
Point  of  Light.  His  efforts  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  the  Hospice  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  m  1979.  Merrill  also 
developed  the  TOUCH  Program,  Tech- 
niques for  our  Understanding  of  the 
Community  Handicapped. 

As  Fargo's  daily  newspaper  said  in  a 
December  21  obituary: 

Mr.  Merrill  was  a  leader  in  the  area  of 
services  for  people  in  need,  and  developed 
programs  and  services  that  reflected  his  con- 
cern for  others. 

A  former  social  worker  and  teacher, 
he  spoke  across  the  Nation  at  con- 
ferences, schools,  churches,  and  service 
organizations. 

James  Merrill  was  a  true  humani- 
tarian and  wonderful  communicator. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family, 
friends  and  everyone  who  ever  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  him  speak 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,120th  day  that  Terry 
Anderson  has  been  held  captive  in 
Lebanon. 

In  every  newspaper  we  read  about  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  We  think 
about  it.  We  talk  about  it.  As  we 
should. 

But  where  aie  the  articles  about  the 
hostages  in  Lebanon'!'  Is  it  not  intoler- 
able that  these  men  remain  captive?  I 
ask,  .Mr.  President,  that  whether  or  not 
the  media  emphasize  the  plight  of  the 
Americans  held  in  Lebanon,  we  keep 
them  and  their  families  in  mind 
throughout  the  coming  weeks  as  we 
contemplate  this  crisis  and  debate  the 
appropriate  United  States  role. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DELSIE  HOLMQUIST 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  a  fine 
woman  quietly  passed  away  last 
month,  just  a  few  weeks  before  her  93d 
birthday.  A  residence  hall  on  the  Moor- 
head  State  University  campus  in  Moor- 
head.  MN,  is  named  for  this  scholar  and 
educator.  Holmquist  Hall  reminds  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions Delsie  Holmquist  made  to  edu- 
cation in  the  Fargo-Moorhead  area. 

After  receiving  degrees  from;  Colo- 
rado College  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Holmquist  moved  to  Moorhead  in 
1929.  She  continued  her  studies  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  She 
served  as  a  professor  of  English  for 
many  years  before  switching  to  human- 
ities.   Holmquist    was    named    dean    of 


general  studies  in  1957.  She  chaired  the 
.Minnesota  State  Advisory  Committee 
on  Teacher  Education  for  several  years 
and  served  on  the  Minnesota  State 
Arts  Council. 

After  retiring  from  MSU  m  1966. 
Holmquist  taught  literature  at  North 
Dakota  State  University  in  Fargo.  ND 
She  proved  that  she  still  had  a  great 
deal  to  contribute  by  establishing 
NDSU's  first  humanities  program  and 
serving  on  the  planning  committee  for 
NDSU's  first  honors  program.  She  re- 
tired from  NDSU  m  1982. 

For  more  than  35  years.  Holmquist 
shared  a  house  in  north  Fargo  with  an- 
other fine  woman,  Catherine  Cater. 
These  women  were  wonderful  friends. 
and  I  remember  them  making  many 
phone  calls  for  the  Democratic-NPL 
Party  in  North  Dakota. 

I  also  recall  Holmquist's  great 
knowledge  of  author  F.  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald and  his  work.  She  met  his  test  for 
a  first-rate  intelligence,  holding  two 
opposing  ideas  in  her  mind  at  the  same 
time  and  still  retaining  the  ability  to 
function.  Her  contributions  will  live  on 
forever. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


FISHERIES  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CAN- 
ADA-MESSAGE FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT— PM   1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  16  USC  1823, 
was  refeired  jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended  Public  Law  94- 
265:  16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.).  I  transmit 
herewith  an  Agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada on  Fisheries  Enforcement,  signed 
at  Ottawa  on  September  26.  1990.  Under 
the  Agreement,  the  United  States  and 
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Canada  agree  to  take  measures  to  en- 
sure that  their  nationals  and  vessels  do 
not  violate  the  fisheries  laws  of  the 
other  party.  This  Agreement  will  im- 
prove enforcement  of  U.S.  fisheries 
laws  In  the  U.S.  exclusive  economic 
zone  and  will  reduce  risks  to  human 
life  and  safety  caused  by  fisheries  en- 
forcement incidents  on  both  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coasts. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  January  4.  1991. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-466  (H.J. 
Res.  682).  the  enrolled  (parchment) 
copy  of  the  following  bill  was  signed  on 
today  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd): 

H.R.  5835  An  act  to  provide  for  reconcili- 
ation pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1991 

(A  hand  engrossed  copy  of  H.R.  5835 
was  authorized  by  H.J.  Res.  682.  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  signed  by 
the  President  on  November  5.  1990.  and 
designated  as  PL.  101-608). 


s»:t    2  K>-.4<1  ho;mk.nt  ok  (  ()n<;kks.si(>nai   Af 

rHOKIZAFTON  KOR  OKKKNSINK.  MILI 
TAKY  ArilON  IN  FHK  I'KK-SLAN 
GULF. 

The  Senate  finds  that— 

(li  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  all  power  to  declare  war  In  the  Con- 
frress  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  any  offensive  military  action  taken  by 
the  United  States  against  Iraq  must  be  pur- 
suant to  an  explicit  authorisation  by  the 
Congress  before  such  action  may  be  Initi- 
ated. 

SEC.  S  NOTIFICATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  and  Senate 
resolutions  were  read,  and  referred  (or 
acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By    Mr     HARKIN    (for    himself.    Mr 
ADAM.s.  Mr.  BuRDicK.  Mr   Cranston. 
and  Mr.  SanforD): 
S.  Res.  8   A  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate   that  Congress  must  approve 
any  offensive  military  action  against  Iraq,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN 
S  Res.  9  A  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of    the    Senate    concerning    U.S.     Military 
Forces   In   the   Persian   Gulf  region,   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr  D  AMATO  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Pressleri; 
S  Res.  10.  A  resolution  relating  to  the  con- 
tribution by  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  to 
offset  the  economic  Impact  of  operation 
Desert  Shield,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  8-  RELATIVE 
TO  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROVAL 
OF  ANY  OFFENSIVE  MILITARY 
ACTION  AGAINST  IRAQ 

Mr  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  ADAMS. 
Mr  Burdick.  Mr  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
Sanford)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  Res  8 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate. 

section  I    AI'HHOVAl,  OK  I.MTIAI    RK>iPONSE  TO 
niE  INV'ASI<)>  t)K  Kl  WAIT 

The  Senate  supports  the  actions  taken  by 
the  President  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia,  de- 
mands that  Iraq  Immediately  withdraw  from 
Its  Illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait,  and  sup- 
ports the  President's  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic Initiatives  to  resolve  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  9— RELATIVE 
TO  US.  MILITARY  FORCES  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr    MCCAIN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res  9 

Whereas,  on  August  2.  1990.  military  forces 
of  the  Republic  of  Iraq,  under  the  direction 
of  Iraqi  president  Saddam  Hussein.  Invaded 
the  small  nation  of  Kuwait. 

Whereas.  In  an  effort  to  promote  peace  and 
regional  stability  In  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
President  Bush  has  deployed  troops  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  in  Operation  Desert  Shield,  and 
has  undertaken  diplomatic  Initiatives; 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  adopted  Resolution  678.  authorizing 
the  use  of  military  force  if  Iraqi  forces  do 
not  withdraw  from  Kuwait  by  January  15. 
1991; 

Whereas,  If  the  objective  of  Resolution  678 
is  to  be  achieved  without  war.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  realize  that  the  United  States  Is 
steadfast  In  Its  determination  to  use  the 
military  force  authorized  by  the  resolution. 
If  such  action  becomes  necessary; 

Whereas.  Saddam  Hussein  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  there  exists  opposition  In  the 
United  States  to  the  use  of  military  force 
against  Iraq  and  may  believe  that  the  stead- 
fast determination  of  the  United  States  will 
erode  with  the  pas-sage  of  time;  and 

Whereas.  Saddam  Hussein's  unprovoked 
aggression  against  Kuwait  must  be  answered 
In  a  swift  and  appropriate  manner  Now. 
therefore.  t)e  It  resolved  that 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  expresses  its  support  for  bipartisan  ef- 
forts to  bring  a  Just  and  meaningful  peace  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  region; 

(2i  expresses  Its  support  for  the  diplomatic 
Initiatives  undertaken  by  President  Bush, 
the  deployment  of  troops  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion, and  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  678. 

(3)  expresses  Its  support  for  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  Operation  Desert  Shield;  and 

(4)  urges  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
to  continue  to  develop  a  strategy,  plans,  and 
contingency  capability  to  achieve  a  quick, 
decisive  victory  in  the  event  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  against  Iraq  becomes  necessary. 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  regarding  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Operation  Desert 
Shield  In  response  to  the  concerns 
shared  by  many  Americans  that  Con- 
gress exercise  the  utmost  care  to  send 
a  signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
United   States   resolve   to   enforce   the 


resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  remains  firm. 

I  share  what  I  know  to  be  the  concern 
of  all  Americans  over  the  risk  of  war 
and  the  loss  of  American  lives  incurred 
in  our  determination  to  confront  Sad- 
dam Hus.sein's  naked  aggression  in  the 
gulf  I  have  experienced  war.  I  have 
witnessed  the  loss  of  life,  and  under- 
stand the  potential  futility  of  commit- 
ting precious  resources  to  destruction. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  give  peace 
every  chance.  We  must  give  inter- 
national negotiating  efforts  every 
chance.  And  we  must  all  hope  that 
world  political  and  economic  pressure 
will  be  enough  to  force  Iraq's  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  must  be  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  United 
States  is  steadfast  in  our  determina- 
tion to  reverse  Saddam  Hussein's  bru- 
tal imperialism.  We  must  not  give  the 
Impression  that  we  are  questioning  our 
fundamental  purpose  for  opposing  Sad- 
dam or  for  deploying  military  forces  as 
part  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

I  believe  President  Bush  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  performed  bril- 
liantly in  constructing  an  unprece- 
dented diplomatic,  economic  and  mili- 
tary response  to  Iraqi  aggression.  The 
President  deserves  the  widespread  sup- 
port and  appreciation  that  he  has  re- 
ceived for  the  clarity,  prudence,  and  ef- 
ficacy of  his  policies.  He  has  acted 
forcefully,  but  wisely. 

The  United  States  deserves  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world  for  having  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions  that  inter- 
national law  regarding  the  sovereignty 
of  nations  must  be  respected.  And  we 
have  earned  the  world's  appreciation 
for  our  devotion  to  the  creation  of  an- 
other, better  world  based  on  respect  for 
International  law  and  the  lawful  reso- 
lution of  disputes  between  nations. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  gulf  be- 
cause world  order  cannot  be  based  on 
hope  and  good  intentions  alone  We 
have  seen  conflicts  in  the  developing 
world  cost  the  lives  of  millions,  and 
produce  over  10  million  casualties  and 
refugees  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

This  is  the  moment,  and  the  gulf  is 
the  place  where  we  may  well  determine 
for  a  generation  or  more  the  nature  of 
the  post-cold-war  world.  If  we  do  not 
stop  Saddam  now.  the  new  world  order 
will  be  defined  by  the  proliferation  of 
regional  conflicts,  the  establishment  of 
regional  superpowers,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  the  international  arms 
race  into  a  worldwide  race  for  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  gulf  to 
defend  the  United  States  vital  strate- 
gic interests,  not  to  lower  the  price  of 
gasoline  If  Iraq's  aggression  stands. 
Saddam  will  control  some  20  percent  of 
all  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves- 
roughly  six  times  all  the  proven  oil  re- 
serves in  the  United  Stales. 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  the 
world's  proven  oil  reserves  could  come 


under  the  de  facto  control  of  a  ruthless 
dictator-  We  cannot  predict  precise 
consequences  of  such  domination,  but 
they  could  mean  trillions  of  dollars  in 
added  world  oil  costs  over  the  coming 
decades.  That  development  could  pose 
a  lasting  and  devastating  threat  to  our 
evermore  interdependent  global  econ- 
omy by  making  the  development  of 
Third  World  nations  a  near  impossibil- 
ity. 

President  Bush,  to  his  credit,  has  or- 
ganized more  international  support  for 
peaceful  alternatives  to  war  than  any 
other  leader  in  contemporary  history. 
In  a  period  of  months,  he  has  led  us  out 
of  the  cold  war  and  to  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  effec- 
tive force  for  defending  international 
law.  He  deserves  the  support  of  Con- 
gress for  his  efforts. 

I  have  submitted  this  resolution  to 
provide  the  Senate  the  opportunity  to 
show  our  support  for  the  President,  for 
international  law  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  better  world  order.  It  does  not  call 
for  the  use  of  force  nor  preclude  the 
pursuit  of  other  means  for  obtaining 
our  objectives  in  the  gulf. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  mani- 
fest culpability  of  Saddam  Hussein  for 
the  crisis  in  the  gulf,  the  threat  that 
his  aggre.ssion  poses  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  and  the  necessity 
of  clear,  concerted  international  oppo- 
sition to  his  aggression.  It  supports  a 
just  and  meaningful  peace  in  the  gulf. 
the  diplomatic  initiatives  the  Presi- 
dent has  undertaken,  and  the  goals  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  It  further 
urges  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  plans  to  achieve  a 
quick  and  decisive  victory  in  the  gulf 
should  force  be  judged  necessary  to 
achieve  our  purposes 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
let  Saddam  Hussein  know  that  the 
United  States  is  united  in  its  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  his  aggression  to 
stand,  and  in  its  dedication  to  creating. 
another  better  world  of  free  nations,  at 
peace  with  one  another  and  devoted  to 
the  rule  of  law.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it.» 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  10- REL- 
ATIVE TO  BURDf;NSHARING  BY 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  w;is  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs: 

S  Res.  10 
Whereas,  the  brutal  Iraqi  aggression 
against  Kuwait  has  led  to  a  massive,  costly 
deployment  of  United  States  forces  in  the 
Persian  Guif  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield, 

Whereas,  the  more  than  400.000  brave 
American  soldiers  who  are  engaged  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  are  making  daily  sac- 
rifices and  may  be  called  upon  to  make  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  country; 

Whereas,  the  over  120.000  Resen.-ists  who 
have  been  called  t*  active  duty  by  the  Presi- 


dent as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  are 
also  making  enormous  financial  sacrifices, 
and  their  families  are  suffering  the  emo- 
tional and  financial  effects  of  their  separa- 
tion; 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  is  continuing  to  escalate  as  the  U.S. 
military  commitment  and  needs  mount; 

Whereas,  the  sharp  increase  m  the  price  of 
(rude  oil  since  Iraq's  August  2  invasion  of 
Kuwait  has  severely  impacted  the  United 
States  economy,  affecting  every  American; 

Whereas,  the  increase  in  oil  production  and 
the  price  of  crude  oil  has  led  lo  enormous  ad- 
ditional oil  revenues  flowing  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia:  Now,  therefore,  be  it— 

Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  President 
should  request  the  kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
to  pay— 
il )  the  full  cost  of  Operation  Desert  Shield; 
(2)  an  amount  sufficient  to  establish  a  fund 
administered  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  which  each  member  of  our  Re- 
serve components  will  receive  the  difference 
between  their  civilian  pay  twfore  they  were 
called  to  active  duty  and  their  military  pay 
while  they  are  on  active  duty  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield; 

(3 1  An  amount  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  $7  billion  cost  of  loans 
to  Egypt  the  United  States  has  forgiven  due 
to  Egypt's  participation  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield:  and 

(4)  An  amount  to  be  agreed  upon  to  offset 
the  adverse  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  re- 
sulting from  the  higher  oil  prices  caused  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  along  with  Senator  Pressler  to 
submit  a  resolution  calling  upon  Saudi 
Arabia  to:  First,  pay  the  full  cost  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield:  second,  reim- 
burse U.S.  Reservists  for  the  difference 
between  their  civilian  and  military  sal- 
aries; third,  assume  Egypt's  $7  billion 
debt  to  the  United  States;  and  fourth, 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  costs 
incurred  by  higher  oil  prices. 

Saudi  Arabia  should  bear  the  lion  s 
share  of  the  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  because  it  stands  to  gain  the 
greatest  direct  benefit  from  our  de- 
fense of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  because  it 
has  the  financial  ability  to  do  so.  While 
.American  men  and  women  are  standing 
guard  in  the  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
the  Saudis  are  fattening  their  own 
pocketbooks  by  reaping  tens  of  billions 
in  windfall  oil  profits.  If  not  for  Ameri- 
ca's stand,  Saudi  Arabia  would  have  be- 
come the  20th  Iraqi  province. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  received  a  windfall 
increase  in  oil  revenues  and  has  sub- 
stantially increased  its  oil  production 
since  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
Saudi  oil  revenue  has  increased  from 
an  estimated  5116  million  per  day  in 
August  1990,  based  upon  production  of 
5.8  million  barrels  a  day.  to  as  much  as 
$174  million  per  day,  solely  because  the 
average  world  price  of  oil  increased 
from  $20  per  barrel  to  $30  per  barrel. 
This  produces  $58  million  m  additional 
revenue  every  day 

In  addition,  Saudi  production  will  in- 
crease by  an  estimated  2.83  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  effective  in  January  1991. 
This  increased  production,  sold  at  $30 


per  barrel,  is  worth  an  additional  $84.9 
million  per  day. 

Thus.  Saudi  oil  revenues  in  1991  will 
total  S143  million  more  a  day.  or  $62 
billion  more  for  the  entire  year,  than 
they  were  before  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis. 

Nearly  a  half  million  young  Ameri- 
cans in  uniform  now  guard  Saudi  Ara- 
bia from  Iraqi  attack.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  the  total 
annual  cost  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 
has  gone  up  from  $16  billion  to  $30  bil- 
lion, based  only  upon  already  an- 
nounced additional  troop  deployments. 
The  Defense  Department  has  placed  no 
ceiling  on  this  deployment,  so  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  number  of  troops 
to  grow  and  the  cost  of  the  operation 
to  increase  again. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  the  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Defense  Department,  has  paid  only  $760 
million  in  cash  and  contributed  only 
$227  million  in  material  support  to  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  through  Novem- 
ber 29,  1990.  This  total  contribution  of 
$987  million  represents  less  than  7  days 
of  the  Saudi  Oil  revenue  windfall. 

It  is  time  to  renegotiate  Saudi  sup- 
port for  Operation  Desert  Shield.  The 
original  plan  did  not  contemplate  the 
size  of  the  current  effort,  the  number 
of  Reserve  personnel  separated  from 
their  families,  or  the  impact  of  the  in- 
creases oil  prices  on  the  U.S.  economy 
as  a  whole. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  restore  fair- 
ness and  balance  to  our  efforts  against 
Iraqi  aggression.  We  are  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  the  right  reasons.  It  is  now- 
time  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  do  what's 
right.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  L,AB0R.  health  AND  HtT^AN 
SERVICES,  AND  EDUCATION,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  HARKIN,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
will  tentatively  hold  its  fiscal  year  1992 
public  witness  hearings  on  the  follow- 
ing dates:  April  16.  17.  18,  23.  24.  and  25. 
The  first  day  of  hearings  will  include 
any  testimony  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  deadline  for  interested  groups  or 
individuals  to  submit  their  request  to 
testify  IS  Wednesday.  March  6.  All  re- 
quests must  be  in  writing  and  should 
be  addressed  to  me  m  care  of  the 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Senate 
Dirksen  186.  Washington.  DC  20610-6025, 

Unfortunately,  the  subcommittee  can 
be  no  longer  accept  reservations  for 
multiple  slots  made  by  Washington 
representatives  but  instead  must  have 
signed  requests  from  the  individual  or- 
ganizations. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  again  this 
year,  because  of  time  constraints,  the 
number  of  public  witnesses  will  be  lim- 
ited to  150.  Therefore.  I  urge  interested 
parties  to  respond  in  a  timely  manner. 

Those  first  150  persons  whose  re- 
quests are  received  by  March  6  will  re- 
ceive a  letter  providing  instructions  for 
their  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee. Interested  groups  or  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  among  the  first  re- 
quests will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
have  their  written  testimony  published 
in  the  committee's  hearing  record. 

The  deadline  for  those  who  wish  to 
submit  statements  for  the  hearing 
record  will  be  Monday.  May  6.  Such 
statements  must  be  no  longer  than  5 
double-spaced  pages,  and  three  copies 
should  be  sent  to  me  in  care  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  full 
connmlttee  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
referendum  on  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday.  January  30.  at  9:30  a.m. 
in  room  366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Allen  SUyman  at  202/224-7865. 

COMMrrXEK  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  two  field 
hearings  in  Hartford.  CT,  on  January  17 
and  18.  1991.  The  hearings  will  examine 
the  economy  in  New  England  and  Its 
effect  on  the  region's  small  businesses. 
Both  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  2C 
of  the  Legislative  Office  Building  in 
Hartford.  The  hearing  on  January  17. 
1991.  will  commence  at  10:30  am  and 
the  hearing  on  January  18.  1991.  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  Ken  Glueck  of  Senator 
LlEBERMAN's  office  at  224-4041.  or  Laura 
Lecky  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
3099. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE. 
OUTSTANDING  NEW  JERSEYAN 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  an  outstanding  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr  William  J.  Doyle, 
of  Milllngton.  NJ.  Bill  Doyle  has  served 
as  the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  New 
Jersey  since  1964  After  a  distinguished 
career.  Bill  will  retire  on  February  1. 
1991.  Bill  has  been  a  business  leader  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  a  commu- 
nity leader  in  Milllngton. 

Though  Bill  Doyle's  dedication  to  his 
work  is  extraordinary,  his  constant 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  his  com- 
munity deserves  wide  recognition.  Bill 


has  been  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  No.  228  in  Springfield.  NJ. 
and  a  member  of  Saint  Vincent's 
Catholic  Church  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Bill  also  has  been  heavily  Involved 
with  raising  funds  for  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Foundation. 

Bill  started  his  career  with  the  Inde- 
pendent Insurance  Agents  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  1957.  In  1964  he  was  named  execu- 
tive vice  president.  In  1986.  Bill  was 
awarded  a  Presidential  citation  from 
the  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  membership  commit- 
tee which  was  resp)onslble  for  adding 
nearly  1.000  new  members  from  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  recognizing  my  constituent. 
William  J.  Doyle.  His  activism  and 
leadership  have  been  of  great  value  to 
both  his  community  and  his  profes- 
sion.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITTt'  OF 
COLORADO  GOLDEN  BUFFALOES 

•  Mr.  WIRTH  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  the  1991  college  foot- 
ball national  champion:  the  University 
of  Colorado  Golden  Buffaloes. 

The  Buffs'  victory  over  the  Fighting 
Irish  of  Notre  Dame  In  Tuesdays  Or- 
ange Bowl  is  the  capetone  to  a  season 
in  which  CU  claimed  its  first  national 
championship  in  football.  Who  will 
ever  forget  the  heroic  efforts  of  Charles 
Johnson  and  his  teammates,  who  val- 
iantly met  the  challenge  of  coming 
from  behind  to  win  without  their  in- 
jured field  general  and  starting  quar- 
terback. Darien  Hagen?  Without  ques- 
tion, Colorado  and  Notre  Dame  pro- 
vided the  most  exciting  college  football 
game  in  recent  memory  and  certainly 
the  most  exciting  game  of  the  day. 

The  thrilling  Orange  Bowl  triumph, 
coupled  with  a  season  In  which  the 
Buffs  recorded  an  11-1-1  mark  against 
the  most  difficult  schedule  in  the  Na- 
tion, indicates  that  they  are  clearly 
the  best  college  football  team  In  the 
land.  I  speak  for  all  Coloradans  in  sa- 
luting Coach  McCartney  and  his  team 
for  their  tremendous  efforts  and 
success. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  point  out  that  we  have  also  cele- 
brated many  outstanding  academic  ac- 
complishments at  the  University  of 
Colorado.  For  instance.  Dr.  Thomas 
Cech  won  the  1989  Nobel  Prize  in  Chem- 
istry for  his  groundbreaking  work  on 
the  catalytic  functions  of  ribonucleic 
acid.  Further,  in  1990  David  Wilson— 
who  studied  mathematics  at  CU— 
joined  Supreme  Court  Justice  Byron 
"Whizzer"  White.  All-American  foot- 
ball player  Joe  Romlg.  and  Robert 
Morsteln-Marx.  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
from  the  University  of  Colorado.  CU 
also  has  one  of  the  finest  astrophysics 
and  aeronautics  programs  in  the  Na- 
tion.  In  fact.   14  of  the  more  than   100 


NA.^.\  ajitronauts  are  Colorado  alum- 
ni    .1  tr.ilv  extraordinary  percentage. 

I  am  proud  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  its  commitment  to  excel- 
lence. Darien  Hagen.  Eric  Bieniemy. 
Joe  Garten.  Alfred  Williams.  Charles 
Johnson  and  the  rest  of  the  Buffs' 
squad  furthered  a  tradition  of  out- 
standing achievement  that  begins  in 
the  classroom  and  extends  to  the  grid- 
iron. 

Congratulatinn.s  Colorado  Buffaloes.* 


DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KENG.  JR. 
DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
soon  celebrate  the  sixth  national  holi- 
day in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  This  national  holiday  stirs  a 
great  deal  of  passion  in  our  Nation's 
soul.  We  feel  so  strongly  because,  de- 
spite great  progress  in  the  quest  for 
equality,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
goals  for  which  Dr.  King  strived.  And 
we  feel  strongly  because  on  January  15. 
1991.  Dr.  King  would  have  celebrated 
his  62d  birthday  had  his  life  not  so  bru- 
tally been  taken  from  him. 

In  celebrating  Dr.  King's  birthday. 
we  also  celebrate  an  America  that 
seeks  to  live  up  to  the  high  ideals  it  set 
for  itself— an  America  in  which  there 
would  be  justice  for  all.  We  honor  a 
man  who  made  our  own  Nation  a  better 
place,  but  also  a  man  committed  to 
fighting  for  justice  all  over  the  world. 
Dr.  King's  life  work  was  a  constant 
quest  to  eliminate  the  bonds  of  injus- 
tice in  the  land  of  the  free.  He  fought 
the  injustice  of  racial  discrimination. 
He  fought  the  Injustice  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation. And  he  fought  the  injustice 
of  Intolerance. 

Today,  as  we  continue  to  seek  to 
eliminate  injustice,  we  should  recall 
the  eloquent  words  of  Dr.  King: 
"Human  progress  is  neither  automatic 
nor  inevitable.  Even  a  superficial  look 
at  history  reveals  that  no  social  ad- 
vance rolls  in  on  the  wheels  of  inevi- 
tability. Every  step  toward  the  goal  of 
justice  requires  sacrifice,  suffering,  and 
struggle." 

Dr.  King  led  and  inspired  Americans 
of  all  color,  religion,  and  economic 
backgrounds  to  make  the  sacrifices 
that  made  the  United  States  more  free 
and  more  just.  Ending  legal  segrega- 
tion, obtaining  voting  rights  for  all 
citizens,  and  fighting  for  fairness  in  the 
workplace  came  at  great  expense  to  Dr. 
King  and  thousands  of  other  coura- 
geous citizens  who  faced  beatings, 
bombings,  jail.  and.  for  many,  death. 
Yet  as  Dr.  King  preached  the  difficult 
words  of  struggle,  he  also  remained  op- 
timistic about  the  ultimate  success  of 
what  he  called  the  freedom  movement; 
"We  shall  overcome." 

We  do  well  to  follow  Dr.  King's  inspi- 
ration by  enacting  laws  that  enable  in 
dividuals  to  enjoy  their  constitutional 
rights.  We  must  also  move  forward  to 
root  out  forces  that  prevent  individuals 


from  enjoying  the  full  measure  of  their 
freedom.  As  we  begin  1991.  one-half  of 
all  black  American  children  live  below 
the  poverty  line.  These  young  p)eople 
face  tremendous  barriers  to  success. 
Our  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
assure  Americans  of  all  races  and  back- 
grounds a  quality  education,  decent 
health  care,  safe  housing,  and  equal  op- 
portunity so  that  each  person  can  live 
their  lives  fully  and  freely. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment cannot  solve  every  problem.  We 
must  all  work  together.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  if  any  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans is  denied  the  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  his  or  her  talents  we  are  all 
worse  off.  A.merlcans  must  summon  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  that  Dr.  King  so 
firmly  believed  in.  That  is  why  the  na- 
tional celebration  in  honor  of  Dr.  King 
and  his  work  is  so  vitally  important.  If 
we  are  to  move  forward,  we  must  heed 
the  lessons  he  taught  us  and  continue 
the  fight  for  equal  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity.* 


SILVER  KNIGHTS  MILITARY 
TWIRLING  CORPS 

*  Mr.  DIXON  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  Silver  Knights  .Military  Twirling 
Corps  for  being  selected  as  the  1990  Illi- 
nois, Midwest,  and  US.A  National  Mili- 
tary Twirling  Corps  champions. 

The  members  of  the  team  Chris 
Cusack.  Jennifer  Davidson.  Michelle  Is- 
rael. Erika  Jackson.  Meredith  Kaiser, 
Kate  Karwowski.  Ginger  Latelle, 
Dianna  Lunekas.  Naomi  Mays,  Kathy 
Milewski.  Bonnie  Rasmussen,  Tricia 
Thomson,  Natalie  Aliota,  Kim 
Grabowski,  Melissa  Kaiser,  Jill  Kron. 
Michelle  Lunekas,  Kathleen  Peaslee. 
Michelle  Alberts,  Laura  Jackson,  and 
Melissa  Nemec  are  from  all  parts  of  Il- 
linois and  deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  their  hard  work  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

These  young  ladles  display  over- 
whelming qualities  of  leadership  and 
spirit.  Illinoisans  can  be  proud  of  these 
young  persons  and  the  outstanding  per- 
formances they  have  rendered  while 
representing  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
their  many  competitions. 

I  would  like  to  join  my  voice  with  my 
fellow  Illinoisans  in  praising  the  Silver 
Knights  for  a  job  well  done.  Their  tal- 
ent and  spirit  of  accomplishment  are 
an  inspiration  to  young  persons  every- 
where I  applaud  the  Silver  Knights 
and  look  forward  to  many  future  ac- 
complishments by  these  talented 
young  individuals* 


FLT»JDING  FOR  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY'  ADMINISTRATION 

*  Mr.  SASSER  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  for  this 


Nation's    40    million    Social    Security 
recipients. 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  a  very 
narrow  reading  of  the  new  Budget  En- 
forcement Act.  the  vital  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration— services  that  have  been 
stretched  and  strained  in  recent 
years — could  be  curtailed  dramatically. 

While  the  issue  here  is  technical,  the 
principles  and  concepts  are  quite  basic. 
The  new  Budget  Act  clearly  takes  the 
Social  Security  fund  and  all  Social  Se- 
curity outlays  out  of  the  budget  in 
order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  that 
self-financing  system. 

Yet.  under  another  section  of  the  act, 
the  costs  of  servicing  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program— the  costs  of  processing 
claims,  answering  questions,  and  hear- 
ing appeals — could  be  construed  as 
being  one  of  the  accounts  under  the 
new  domestic  discretionary  spending 
cap.  Since  this  program  would  be  com- 
peting with  all  other  domestic  spend- 
ing, this  could  mean  inadequate  re- 
sources for  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration in  the  coming  fiscal  year  and 
beyond— a  result  that  was  clearly  not 
contemplated  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  when  we  wisely  chose  to  remove 
the  Social  Security  surplus  from  the 
budget. 

Now.  whenever  you  have  a  document 
as  comprehensive  and  far  reaching  as 
this  new  budget  agreement,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  gray  areas  of  inter- 
pretation. This,  however,  should  not  be 
one  of  them.  The  Social  Security  fund 
is  in  surplus,  and  we  have  an  absolute 
obligation  not  only  to  protect  the  fund 
itself,  but  to  provide  the  services  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  administration 
of  the  fund.  We  have  an  absolute  obli- 
gation to  ensure  that  our  elderly  and 
disabled  citizens  receive  efficient, 
timely,  and  reliable  assistance  with 
their  benefits  claims. 

All  of  which  is  in  jeopardy  if  funding 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
is  subject  to  these  spending  caps. 

Technical  arguments  aside,  if  these 
caps  are  r>ermitted  to  govern,  the  re- 
sult can  be  summed  up  m  one  word- 
hardship.  Hardship  for  recipients,  and 
hardship  on  an  administrative  system 
that's  already  overloaded. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  The 
President's  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan, 
has  himself  sounded  a  very  loud  alarm. 
He  has  indicated  plainly  that  the  cuts 
in  his  budget  request — cuts  demands  by 
OMB — would  lead  to  an  erosion  of  serv- 
ices for  aged  and  disabled  beneficiaries. 

Now.  as  all  of  us  in  this  Congress  are 
aware,  that  erosion  began  some  time 
ago. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  under  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  has  had  the 
number  of  its  employees  reduced  by 
17,000.  As  a  result,  local  field  offices  are 
grossly  understaffed,  and  our  constitu- 


ents are  unable  to  get  through  on  the 
phone.  1  understand  that  beneficaries 
now  call  one  nationwide  800  telephone 
number— a  number  that  is  plagued  by 
busy  signals,  especially  during  peak  pe- 
riods of  the  month,  because  there  is  in- 
sufficient staff  to  answer  these  calls. 

All  of  this  is  unacceptable.  But  with 
the  additional  resource  constraints 
that  will  follow  if  services  funding  is 
insufficient,  the  situation  may  become 
intolerable.  Dr.  Sullivan  has  advised 
that  disability  claim  backlogs — an  area 
of  service  already  under  great  stress — 
will  increase  from  3  to  6  months. 

In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee,  near- 
ly 96.000  citizens  apply  for  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  each  year.  Overall,  we 
have  715.000  retirees  and  112.000  disabil- 
ity recipients — each  of  whom  receives 
on  average  $5,%  a  month.  And  for  most 
of  these  people,  that  modest  monthly 
check  is  their  lifeblood— it  goes  for 
housing  and  food  and  medicine.  They 
deserve  a  level  of  service  with  regard 
to  these  benefits  that  is  unquestion- 
ably sound  and  free  of  worry  and  doubt. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  OMB  Direc- 
tor Darman  detailing  my  concern  to 
him.  OMB  will  make  a  ruling  on  this  in 
the  near  future,  and  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  office  to  take  Social  Security 
Administration  funding  out  from  under 
the  domestic  discretionary  cap.  and  to 
allow  this  Government  to  provide  the 
services  necessary  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

*  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  73d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence. While  the  Ukrainian  r>eople 
have  had  a  unique  and  rich  culture  and 
heritage  for  a  millennium,  they  have 
ruled  themselves  as  a  politically  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nation  only 
intermittently. 

In  this  century.  Ukrainians  fought 
for  independence  at  the  time  of  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars  but  the 
Soviet  empire  prevailed.  Once  again 
the  Ukrainian  people  had  to  struggle  to 
preserve  and  maintain  their  unique 
identity  while  being  dominated  by  an 
outside  power. 

As  the  world  knows,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  effort.  Free  people  ev- 
erywhere recognize  and  honor  the  men 
and  women  who  have  prevailed  in  their 
tenacious  battle  to  maintain  Ukrainian 
culture,  religion,  traditions,  and  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  situation 
IS  fraught  with  danger,  opportunity, 
and  hope.  As  the  Soviet  Union's  empire 
is  battered  by  events  and  the  yearnings 
of  its  various  peoples,  the  opportunity 
for  Ukrainian  freedom  and  independ- 
ence is  before  us  When  that  day  ar- 
rives it  is  important  that  we  remember 
and  pay  tribute  to  those  countless 
Ukrainians  that  struggled  and  suffered 
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and  sacrificed  through  the  years  to 
keep  the  dream  alive,  and  made  the 
eventual  victory  possible* 


nity  and  country.  We  all  benefit  from 
the  example  of  your  life  and  wish  you 
the  best  in  the  vMrs  tn  come.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  D.  SWEASY 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President 
I  rise  today  to  recogrnize  William  D. 
Sweasy.  an  outstanding  citizen  who 
lives  along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
River  in  beautiful  Red  Wing.  MN. 
Among  the  most  valuable  honors  a  per- 
son can  achieve  are  the  appreciation 
and  gratitude  of  neighbors  and  friends. 
This  gentleman  is  a  person  who  has 
endlessly  contributed  his  life  and  tal- 
ents to  his  community  and  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  compassionate  and  industri- 
ous American. 

William  Sweasy's  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  his  community  has  made  him 
a  gem  In  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.  He 
is  the  recipient  of  the  annual  Red  Wing 
Neighbor  Award,  a  prestigious  honor  he 
very  much  deserves.  Many  of  you  may 
know  of  Mr.  Sweasy  through  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Red  Wing  Shoe  Co. 
Even  President  George  Bush  enjoys  the 
quality  of  the  boots  that  the  company 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Sweasy  began  working  in  the  fin- 
ishing and  shipping  department  of  the 
Red  Wing  Shoe  Co.  at  age  16.  and  he 
eventually  became  the  chairman  of  the 
board  The  company's  success  stems 
from  the  personal  touch  it  provides  to 
customers,  employees,  and  retailers 
This  initiative  has  been  the  strength  of 
the  company,  and  it  is  Williams  guide. 

It  is  obvious  that  William  loves  the 
vibrant  beauty  and  rich  history  of  the 
area  in  which  he  lives.  Over  the  years 
he  has  enhanced  the  community  by 
providing  years  of  service  to  preserve 
the  fine  quality  of  life  in  Red  Wing. 
William  is  a  member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  helped  to  create 
the  Environmental  Learning  Center 
through  the  YMCA.  he  undertook  the 
renovation  and  restoration  of  the  his- 
toric, architecturally  detailed  St. 
James  Hotel,  he  was  on  the  Red  Wing 
Public  School  Board  for  12  years,  and 
he  has  organized  the  Red  Wing  Fund  of 
the  St.  Paul  Foundation  for  commu- 
nity projects.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
his  community  activities,  and  his  lead- 
ership is  felt  at  the  State  and  national 
levels  as  well.  He  has  served  on  the 
Minnestoa  Citizens  Council  on  Crime 
and  Justice,  and  the  Minnesota  Council 
on  Foundations  He  also  hajs  been  on 
the  board  of  directors,  serving,  too.  as 
the  chairman  of  the  American  Foot- 
wear Industries  of  America. 

Of  his  willingness  to  participate  in 
community  affairs,  William  said: 

When  you  live  In  a  town  and  grovr  up  In  it. 
you  realize  the  environment  of  the  city  Is 
part  of  the  benefita  of  working  here.  The 
community  has  enjoyed  a  lot  of  public-spir- 
ited people  (Red  Win?  Republican  Eagle. 
1963) 

Well,  thank  you.  Mr.  Sweasy,  for 
being  part  of  the  spirit  of  your  commu- 


PROBLEMS  OF  PRIVATE  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Rhode  Island  Share  and 
Deposit  Indemnity  Corp.  should  remind 
us  of  the  frailty  of  existing  private  de- 
posit insurance  systems— a  frailty  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  during  the 
1980s. 

Some  observers  may  conclude  that 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  should  be  re- 
quired for  all  State-chartered  institu- 
tions that  accept  deposits  from  the 
general  public— as  it  is  already  re- 
quired for  all  national  banks,  federally 
chartered  thrift  institutions,  and  Fed- 
eral credit  unions.  Unless  and  until 
such  a  step  is  taken,  we  should  act  to 
be  certain  that  depositors  of  privately 
insured  institutions  clearly  understand 
that  their  money  is  not  federally  in- 
sured. Depositors  can  then  make  an  in- 
formed individual  decision  about 
whether  to  forego  the  benefits  of  Fed- 
eral insurance. 

At  my  Insistence,  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Reform.  Recovery,  and  En- 
forcement Act  of  1989  required  every 
thrift  that  is  not  federally  insured  to 
disclose  clearly  and  conspicuously  in 
periodic  statements  of  account  and  in 
all  advertising  that  the  savings  asso- 
ciation's deposits  are  not  federally  in- 
sured. This  requirement  helps  ensure 
that  current  and  prospective  customers 
of  such  institutions  understand  that 
their  money  is  at  risk— and  not  pro- 
tected by  Federal  deposit  insurance. 

The  Comprehensive  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Reform  and  Taxpayer  Protection 
Act  of  1990— which  I  introduced  on  Sep- 
tember 25.  1990.  as  S.  3103— reinforces 
these  protections  and  extends  them  to 
uninsured  banks.  Section  14(e)  of  the 
bill  requires  clear  and  conspicuous  dis- 
closure not  only  in  all  advertising  and 
periodic  statements  of  account  but  on 
all  signature  cards,  passbooks,  and  cer- 
tificates of  deposit. 

When  I  reintroduce  S.  3103  this  year. 
I  intend  to  propose  that  these  protec- 
tions apply  to  all  depository  institu- 
tions— licensed  or  unlicensed— includ- 
ing credit  unions.  By  unlicensed  depos- 
itory institutions,  I  mean  entities  such 
as  the  recently  failed  Latin  Investment 
Corp.  of  Washington.  DC.  which  was 
not  chartered  or  otherwise  authorized 
to  accept  deposits.  I  will  also  look 
closely  into  whether  current  law  con- 
tains adequate  protections  against  pri- 
vate insurers  adopting  names  that 
could  mislead  depositors  into  believing 
that  their  money  is  federally  insured. 


tion  of  Senate  resolutions  relating  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  for  debate  on  that 
or  any  other  matter  during  today  We 
have  had  several  hours  of  debate,  over 
5  hours,  1  believe,  with  several  speakers 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  other  subjects. 
I  am  advised  by  staff  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  that  there  are 
no  other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak.  I 
earlier  today  said  and  emphasized  that 
any  Senator  could  speak  for  as  long  as 
he  or  she  wants,  today,  obviously.  And 
we  would  remain  in  session  until  all 
Senators  had  that  opportunity.  That 
now  having  been  the  case,  and  no  other 
Senators  wishing  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate. I  will  momentarily  seek  consent  to 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. January  8. 

To  recapitulate,  just  briefly,  for  the 
information  of  Senators  who  may  not 
have  heard  my  earlier  remarks,  the 
session  on  Tuesday  will  be  pro  forma. 
We  will  then  go  to  a  session  on  Thurs- 
day. January  10.  at  10  a.m..  and  from 
that  session,  we  will  go  to  a  regular 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 14. 

However,  under  the  agreement.  I 
have  received  the  authority  to  proceed 
from  pro  forma  session  to  regular  ses- 
sion on  next  week  and  have  indicated 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  do  so  on 
Thursday  for  the  purpose  of  the  swear- 
ing in  of  the  newly  appointed  Senator 
from  California,  Senator  John  Sey- 
mour. 

I  have  also  indicated  and  reiterate 
now  that  I  am  also  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  a  regular  session  to 
deal  with  debate  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis  beginning  on  Thursday.  I  have 
not  made  any  decision.  I  intend  to  con- 
sult closely  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  with  many  other  Sen- 
ators over  the  next  several  days.  But 
Senators  should  be  aware  that  we  will 
be  getting  to  debate  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  situation  it  now  appears  sometime 
between  next  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  and 
the  following  Monday  at  10  a.m.  I  ex- 
pect to  announce  a  decision  on  that 
probably  next  Wednesday  after  the 
meeting  between  Secretary  Baker  and 
the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  has  been 
completed. 

So.  for  planning  schedules  as  of  now. 
it  appears  the  session  on  Tuesday  will 
be  strictly  pro  forma  with  no  likeli- 
hood of  that  being  changed.  However, 
with  respect  to  Thursday,  there  is,  in- 
deed, the  possibility  that  we  will  begin 
the  debate  on  the  Persian  Gulf  situa- 
tion and  dealing  with  resolutions  as  of 
that  date.  That  decision  will  be  made 
and  announced  prior  to  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday. 


Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  under  the  previous 
order  until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
January  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  6:21 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tues- 
day. January  8.  1991,  at  10  a.m. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  earlier  agreement,  time 
was  set  aside  today  for  the  introduc- 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
JANl'ARV  8.   1991.  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  .Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  and  if  no  other 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  January  4.  1991: 

SirpERIOR  COURT  OK  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WENDELL  P  GARDNER  JR  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA TO  BE  AN  ASSOCL^TE  JUDGE  OF  THE  SUPERIOR 
COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  Ff)R  THE  TERM 
OP  15  YEARS   \1CE  A.VNICE  MCBR^TJE  WAGNER 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

ARTHL-R  J  HILL  OF  FLORIDA  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DE\'ELOPMENT 
VICE  C   AUSTIN  FITT8.  RESIGNED 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES  F  HOOBLER  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  IN.SPECTOR 
GENERAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  VICE 
CHARLES  R  OELUAM   RESIGNED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESmENT 

DONALD  A  HENDERSON  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BE  AN  AS- 
SOCIATE DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  POLICY  VICE  JAMES  B  WTNGAARDEN  RE 
SIGNED 

AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FOUNDATION 

EDWARD  JOHNSON  OF  MICHIGAN,  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOP 
MENT  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER 
r    1986   VICE  WILLIAM  F   PICKARD  TERM  EXPIRED 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACILITIES  SAFETY"  BOARD 

ED80N  G  CASE  OF  MARYLAND.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  FACILITIES  SAFETY  BOARD  FOR 
A  TER.M  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  18    1995 

N.ITIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

SUSANNAH  SIMPSON  KENT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO  BE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INSTrrUTE  OF  MUSEUM  SERVICES 
VICE  DAPHNE  WOOD  MURRAY   RESIGNED 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPRO\'EMENT 

El-NICE  N  SATO.  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RE-SE^RCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING 
MEPTEMHER  30    1981    VICE  NOREEN  C    THOMAS    TERM  EX 

PIREL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

CHARLES  M  HOUSE  OF  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  OFFICE  FOR  VICTIM.S  OF  CRIME     NEW  POSITION) 

DEPARTMF.NT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

JOHN  MICHAEL  MERCANTI  OF  PEN-NSYLVANHA.  TO  BE 
ENGRAVER  IN  THE  MI.VT  OF  THE  ITCITED  STATES  AT 
PHILAIiELPHlA  FK.NN.SYLVANIA  VICE  ELIZABETH 
JONES    RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

CHARLES  L  CRAOIN  OF  MAINE  TO  BE  CH.AIRMAN  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF    VETERANS     AIPEAIJ*  FOR  A  TERM  OK  6 

YEARS  INEW  P<Jf  moN     !■  ;.    lo&«r: 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNHTED  STATES 

CECIL  B  THOMPSON  OF  VIROINIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  IK3ARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BA.STC  OF  THE  UNfFED  STATES  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  TERM  EXPIRING  JANUARY  20  I9S1  VICE  SIMON  C 
FIREMAN    RESIGNED 

C'ECII.  B  THOMPSON  OF  VIROINIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOAKJ)  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  EXPORT  l.MPORT 
BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  A  Tf3lM  EXPIRING 
JANU.ARY  X.  1S86   ^REAPPOINTMENT 

FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  HtVIKW 
COMMIR.SIOS 

FDRD  BARNEY  FORD  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBFJi 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  REVIEW 
COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  6  YEARS  EXPIRING  AUGl  ST 
30    198e     REAPPOINTMENT! 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

WALTER  E  MAB8E1-  OF  ILLINOIS  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  6 
YEARS    VICE  ERICH  BLOCH    TERM  E-XPIRED 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  GAMBINO  OF  \1RGrNlA  TO  BE  DI- 
RECTOR OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  VICE  SAMUEl.  K 
LESSEY   JR  .  RESIGNED 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

WILUAM  H  KENNOY  OF  KENTUCKY  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTnRS  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VAI^ 
LEV'  AUTHORITY'  FOR  THE  TER-M  EXPIRING  MAY  18  199S 
VICECHAR1.es  H    DEAN    JR     TER.V  EXPIRED 

HARKY  S  TRUMAN  SCHOLAR.SHIP  FOUNDATION 

JOHN  ASHCROFT  OF  MlSftomi  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  H.ARRV  S  TRLTHAN 
SCHOLARSHIP  FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  DE- 
CEMBER 10  1993  VICE  TERRY  EDWARDS  BRANSTAD 
TERM  EXPIRED 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

WILLIAM  A  OBOGHEGAN  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BE  A  MEM 
BER  OF  THE  ADVISORY  BOARD  FOR  CUBA  BROADCAST- 
ING FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  OCTOBER  ZJ  1992,  VICE  MIDGE 
DFXTER  TER.M  EXPIRED 

MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION 

JOHN  ELLIOTT  RE^TJOLDS  III  OF  FLORIDA  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  MARINE  MAMMAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  TERM  EXPIRING  MAY  13.  1993.  VICE  ROBERT  ELSNER 
TERM  EXPIRED 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

KARL  C  ROVE.  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIRING  APRIL  38.  1991.  VICE  EDWARD  NOONAN 
NEi-   TERM  EXPIRED 

INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

JAMES  R  WHELAN  OP  VIRGINIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INTER  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  20  1994 
VICE  HAROLD  K    PHILLIPS  TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  TERMS  INDI 
CATED 

EUGENE  L  MADEIR.A.  OF  PENNSYLV.A.VIA  FOR  THE  RE- 
MAINDER OF  THE  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  30.  1981 
VICE  DONALD  M    CLARK 

DALE  P  GOLD.  OF  VTRGINLA  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER  X.  1992.  \TCE  RUTH  REEVE  JENSON  TERM 
EXPIRED 

A  PIERRE  GUILLERMIN  OF  \TRGINU  FOR  A  TERM  EX 
FIRING  SEPTEMBER  3C,  1990  VICE  ROBERT  LEE 
MCELRATH  TERM  EXPIRED 

JACK  RAVM(iST)  REED.  OF  MISSISSIPPI  FOR  A  TERM 
EXPIRING  SEITEMBER  30  1993.  VICE  FRANCES  MATHEWS 
TERM  EXPIRED 

JUNE  SCOBEE  RODGERS.  OF  ARIZONA  FOR  A  TERM  EX 
FIRING  SEPTEMBER  30.  1993  \aCE  CAROL  PENDA8  WHIT 
TEN,  TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABIUTi" 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  DISABlLm'  FOR  THE  TERMS 
INTJICATED 

JOHN  LEOPOLD,  OF  MARYLANT)  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING 
SEPTEMBER  17.  1991  \TCE  BRENTJA  PREMO  TER.V  EX 
PIRED 

M.MtV  ANN  MOBLEV  COLLINS  OF  CALIFORNIA.  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  17  1991,  VICE  JONI  TADA 
TimM  F_\PIREI> 

GEORGE  H  OBERLE  JR  OF  OKLAHOMA  FOR  A  TER.M 
EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  17   1992  .REAPPOINTMENT 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 

ADMINISTRATTON 

CAPTAIN  CHRISTIAN  ANDHEASEN  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  ,l>OWER  HALF.  WHILE 
SERVING  IN  A  POSITION  OF  IMPORTANCE  A.ND  RESPON 
SIBILITV  AS  DEPITY  DIRECTt)R  OFFICE  OF  NOAA  CORPS 
OPERATIONS  NATIONAL  OCEA.NIC  ANTi  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  CAPTAIN  FREIIDIE  I.  JEFFRIES 
FOR  AI-I1)INTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  REAR  .ADMIEJiL 
.U3WER  HALF  WHILE  SERVING  IN  A  POSITION  OF  IM 
PORTANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITl'  AS  DIRECTOR  ATL.AN 
TIC  MARINE  CENTER  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  .A.NT)  ATMOS 
PHERIC  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  THE  PRO\^SIONS  OF 
TVTIJ:  33    UNITED  STATES  CODE    SECTION  g53U 

IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  .ME-MBERS  OF  THE 
SENKIB  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTER 
NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SEN 
lOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASSES  KDICATED 

CAREEIR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
.  'F  THE  l-NITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF  CAREER 
.MINLSTER 

HENRY  H    BASSFORD   OF  CON-NECTICIT 

LAURANCEW     BOND    OF  CALIFORNIA 

-'ILIUSE    COLES    OF  VIRGINIA 

M.ARV  C    KILGOm    OF  VIRCINLA 

.L^MES  A    NORRIS    OF  VIRGINIA 

CAREER  MEMBEIRS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVTCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S  OF  .AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER COUNSELOR 


LARRY  K.  OIAHMULL.  OF  VIRGINIA 

JAMES  PATMCXSCWMELLY.  OF  FLORIDA 

FRED  C   FISCHER.  OP  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  P   HUMMON   OF  MARYLANT) 

CARL  H   LEONARD  OF  \TRGINIA 

M.ARK  S  MATTHEWS   OF  FLORIDA 

C.MIOL  A    PEASLEY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

KE.VN-ETH  H   SHERPER   OF  VIRGINIA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  AND  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  CONSLT.AR 
OFFICER  AND  SECRETARY  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 
AS  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVTCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR 

DI AN-NE  METZGER  BLANE.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA 

GABY  LEWIS  B«,LESBY.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SIDNEY  ANTIREW  CHERNENKOFF   OF  VtRGrNlA 

DONALD  BOLYSTON  CLARK  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

LOnS  J   COOKE.  OF  FLORIDA 

ROBERT  T  DAKAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

BRYANT  GEORGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

MICHAEL  J    HACKER   OF  FLORIDA 

KATHLEEN  DOLLAR  HANSEN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
Ll-MBIA 

BRUCE  R   HOWARD  OF  CALIFORNIA 

GEORGE  JONES  OF  COLORADO 

FREDERJCK  A    KALHAMMER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DAVID  LEIBSON  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

EMILY  CLAIRE  LEONARD.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BIA 

JA.MES  B   LOWENTHAL,  OF  TENNESSEE 

PETER  R  ORR   OF  FLORIDA 

OTCTHIA  F  ROZELL,  OF  CAUFORNIA 

MARK  SILVERMAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN  A   TENNANT   OF  CALIFORNIA 

ERIC  R    ZALLMAN  OF  FLORIDA 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SER\TCE 
OF  THE  LT^TTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CL.ASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR AND  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

BRUNO  A   KOSHELEFF  OF  CONNECTICIT 

LINT)A  N   LION  OF  VmCINIA 

PAUL  B  THORN   OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
FORMATION  ACENCi'  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR 
FOREIGN  SER\TCE  TO  THE  CLASSES  INTlICATED 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF  CAREER 
MINISTER 

WILLIAM  A    RUGH.  OF  MARYT-ANT) 

CAREER  ME.MBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  LT.ITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN 
I8TER -COUNSELOR 

CRESENCIO  S   ARCOS  JR    OF  TEXAS 

JOHN  PHILIP  HARROD  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ROBERT  R  LAGAMMA   OF  VmCINIA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INFORMA 
TION  AGENCY  FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOR- 
EIGN SFJ^VICE  AS  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SER\TCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  A.MERICA  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR 

WILLIAM  J   A   BARNES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

LOUISE  KELLEHER  CRANE  OF  \TRGINLA 

JAMES  MICHAEL  HALEY    OF  »  ASHDJOTON 

THOMAS  NEIL  HULL   111   OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

\TCTOR  L  JACKOVICH  OF  VIRGINIA 

ROBERT  E   MCCARTHY-  OF  \TRGINIA 

LLOYD  W    NEIGHBORS   JR    OF  TEXAS 

JOHN  TREACY   OF  ILLINOIS 

THE  FOLIX)WING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENTOR  FOREIGN  BERV- 
ICE  TO  THE  CLASSES  DEDICATED 

CAREER  ME.MBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  l-NITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  CLASS  OF  CAREER 
MINISTER 

CHAS    W     FREEMAN    JR     OF  RHODE  ISLANT) 

R.AVMOND  G    H    SEITZ   OF  TEXAS 

ALEXANDER  FLETCHER  WATSON    OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

.MELISSA  FOEL.srH  WELLS    OF  CON-NBCTICUT 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVTCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR 

MARC  ALLEN  BAAS  OF  FLORIDA 

C    PAUL  B.ALABANIS   OF  CALIFORNIA 

BRUCE  ANTHONY  BEARDSLEYV  OF  NEVADA 

ERIC  .1    BOSW  ELL    OF  CAUFORINA 

CHARLES  H    BRAVSHAW    OF  WYOMING 

L.AURENCE  C    BRt.iWN    M  D    OF  VIROINIA 

RAYMCNI-i  F    BURGHARDT    JR     OF  FLORIDA 

RfJBERT  L    CAFFREY    OF  CALIFORNIA 

PETER  R  CHAVEAS  oy  pen-nsylvan:a 

M.ARTIN'  L    CHESHES    OF  NEW  YORK 

PRISCIL1_A  ANN  CLAPP    OF  M ASSACHISETTS 

.'A.MES  F   COUJNS   OF  ILLINOIS 

RYAN  CLARK  CROCKER    OF  WASHINGTON. 

DIANE  DILLAJIL    OF  TE.XAS 

BRUCE  F    ni-NCOMBE   OF  MARYL.ANTi 

JOHN  D    FIN-NEY    JR     OF  VIRGINLA 

THOMAS  HOW  ARD  CEWECKE   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

PAUL  H    GRL-NDY    OF  WASHINGTON 

HL'GH  G   HAMILTON   JR    OF  MISSOURI 

JOHN  L   HIRSCH  OF  NEW  YORK 
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KUBtKT  ONAN  HIIMME.  OF  MDKNKSOTA 

RICHARD  B   HOWAJU),  OF  FUJRrDA 

OREXIORY  L  JOHNSON.  OF  WA8HINOT0N 

JOHN  J   LAMAZZA.  OF  Nrw  YORK 

ALPHON8E  F   LAPORTA.  OF  NEW  YORK 

JOSEPH  EDWARD  LAKE.  OF  TEXAS 

WARREN  E  UITTREL   JR    OF  ILLTOOIS 

KEVIN  J    MCGl'IRE  OF  MARYLAND 

J    PHIIXIP  MCLEAN  OF  WASHINGTON 

RICHARD  W    MCELLER  OF  CONNECTICLT 

MARK  e   Ml'LVEY   OF  CONNECTICUT 

JOSEPH  P  O  NEIUL.  OF  NEW  YORK 

CRISTOBAl.  ROBERTO  OROZCO  OF  CAUFORNtA 

B  LYTW  PABCOK.  OF  MlSSOlTtl 

ROBERT  MAXWELL  PRINCLE  OF  VIRGINIA 

ROBERT  RACKM ALES  OF  MARYLAND 

HAROLD  E    RIMER   OF  DREC-.ON 

DONALD  R   SCHOEB  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

KATHERINE  SHIRLEY   OF  ILLINOIS 

ELIZABETH  A    SWIVT   OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

LAWERENCE  PALMER  TAYU)R  OF  OHIO 

PHILIP  BATES  TAYLOR  III   OF  TEXAS 

WILUAM  H  TWADDELL  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

OEOROE  F   WARD    IR    OF  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  A   WEINF-H  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ANDREW  JAN  WINTER  OF  NEW  YORK 

JOHN  MELVIN  YATES  OF  WASHINGTON 

JOHNNY  YOUNG   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  AND  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  CON 
BULAR  OFFICER  AND  SECRETARY  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE   AS  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  L-NITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF  COUN 
SELOR 

marshall  p  adair  of  florida 
leslie  m  alexander  llf  sew  vorj< 
jeffrey  a  bader  of  florida 
richard  m  bash  of  oklahoma 
robert  m  beecroi-t  of  maryland 
lawerj;nce  neal  benedict  of  California 

JAMBS  D    BtNDENAOEL   of  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN  WILLIAM  SIDNEY.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ANITA  8HASHY  BOOTH    OF  F1X)RIDA 

RICHARD  THOMAS  BOOTH   OF  FLORIDA 

RICHARD  A    BOl'CHER.  OF  NEW  YORK 

RALPH  L   BOYCE  JR    OF  VIRGINIA 

KENNETH  C   BRILL.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

LARRY  O   BUTCHER   OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  CAMPBEU..  OF  VIRGINIA 

JAMES  B  CUNNINGHAM   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

GEORGIA  J    DEBEU.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ROYCEJ    FICHTE  OF  VIRGINIA 

THOMAS  P   HAMILTON.  OF  CALIF<3RNIA 

BARBARA  S    HARVEY    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

PATRICK  R   HAYES  OF  MARYLAND 

DONALD  S    HAYS.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DONALD  K    HOIJU.  OF  FLORIDA 

JOHN  C    HOLZMAN    OF  HAWAII 

JOHN  F   HOOG  OF  MISSOURI 

J    AUBREY  HOCKS   OF  VIRGINIA 

DANIEL  A    .lOHNSON   OF  FLORIDA 

JUDITH  RODES  J.IHNSON   OF  TEXAS 

ROBERT  I)  JOHNSON  OF  MISSOURI 

ARMA  JANE  KARAER   OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  F    KEANE   OF  NEW  YORK 

MARY  VIRGINIA  KENNEDY    OF  IDAHO 

DONAI^  WILLIS  KEYSER  OF  VIROINIA 

RUH8E1.L  F    KINO    OF  CALIFORNIA 

ERIC  A   KirNSMAN   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

DANIEL  CHARLF.S  KLTITZER  OF  FI>1RIDA 

HOWARD  H    I.ANGE   OP  WASHINGTON 

RICHARD  P   LIVINGSTON    OF  TENNESSEE 

GREGORY  LYNN  MATTSON    OF  NEW  JERSEY' 

MARY  MARGARET  MCATEER.  OF  FLORIDA 

ROGER  A    MCOUIRE  OF  OHIO 

WILUAM  DALE  MONTGOMERY   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

COLEMAN  J   NEE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

RONALD  E  NEUMANN  OF  CALIFORNIA 

PATRICK  J    NICHOLS   OF  VIRGINIA 

DAVID  A    PAB8T    OF  WASHINGTON 

RITDOLF  VILEM  PERINA   OF  CAUFORNIA 

ROBIN  LYNN  RAPHEL  OF  WASHINGTON 

RORERETC    REIS    JR     OF  MISSOURI 
roNATHAN  B    RICKERT.  OF  CONNBCTICUT 

KATHRYN  DEE  BOBIJISON.  OF  TENNESSEE 

THOMAS  LEC  ROBINSON  OF  MICHIGAN 

LOnS  D  SELL.  OF  KENTUCKY 

J<J8EPH  C  SNYDER  III  OF  CONNECTICUT 

ROBERT  E   T^-NES    OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  W    VE8SEY    ni  OF  VIRGINIA 

DEAN  L  WEI.TY   OF  INDIANA 

JAMES  C   WHITLOCK   JR    OF  CONNECTICUT 

JOHN  F  TEFFT  OF  VIROINIA 

BARBARA  J   TOBIAS.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JOSEPH  CHARLES  WILSON  IV   OF  CALIFORNIA 

VIROINIA  CARSON  YOUNG  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CCK 
LUMBIA 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
CLASS  OF  OOITNSELOR  AND  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND 
SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPUIMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

J*MK<*     HA YUK    OF  ILLINOIS 

El  1"  V  K    HKU..  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

JUKiiMK    '     KISKEN    OF  OHIO 

K;i  HAHJ>  A     HKlNd    OF  VIRGINIA 
AII.I.IAMW   (iM.l.AOHCR  OF  MARYLAND 

.■<TK\KNIi     liiHN^voNMD     OF  GEORGIA 

»M  r>U<  H    MAKiiKNT.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
fi'HN      AMf,-*  ^M.TH  III    OF  CALIFORNIA 
I'rn  H  f     -"fAUHNa    OF  CALIFORNIA 


ANTHONY  J   WALTERS  OP  CALIFORNIA 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  PERSONS  OF  THE  AGENCIES 
INDICATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF 
FICERS  OF  THE  CLASSES  STATED  ANT)  ALSO  FOR  THE 
OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INDICATED  HEREWITH 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
ClJiSS  ONE.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

AGEiNCY  FOR  D4TERNATI0NAL  DEVELOPMENT 

WILUAM  CHARLEB  MONTONEV   OF  OHIO 

MARCUS  L  STEVENSON  OF  VmOINlA 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  TWO  CONSULAR  OFFICER  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


RAYMOND  R  BACA   OF  MARYI^ND 
RAPHAEL  A    MIRABAL   OF  VIRGINIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
MICHAEL  SPECK.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
AGENCY  FOR  FNTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

UUANA  AYAUiE  OF  MARYLAND 

REGINALD  BRYAN  CHASTAIN   OP  FI-ORIDA 

RALPH  THOMAS  DALY    OF  VIRGINIA 

MICHAEL  J    ENDERS    OF  VIROINIA        

ULRICH  F   W    ERNST  OF  MA.'^SACHUSETTS 

PETER  BL-RKE  KRF-SOE  OF  WASHINGTON 

THOMAS  F   MILLER  OF  CALIFORNIA 

FREDERICK  O   RYLETiV  OF  CONT^ECTICUT 

DAVID  A   WASHBITIN  OF  WYOMING 

Ff)R  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  THREE  CONSULAR  fiFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES 
IN  THE  DIP1X>MATIC  SERVICE  OK  THE  I-NITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

INCRID  MALL  KILLIST  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
HfiBERTO  POWERS  OF  OHIO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ROBERT  P   BEYER  OF  OHIO 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

MICKEY  R   FRI8BY   OF  OKl^HOMA 

AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

DAVID  ERNEST  ECKERStlN  OF  WASHWOTON 
DANA  D   FISCHER  OF  OREGON 

LYNN  A   KEEYS   OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
ELISABETH  ANNE  KVITASHVILI    OF  VIRGINIA 
DIANNEC   TSITSOS   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
ANTHONT  J    VODRASKA   OF  WASHINGTON 

UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

CAROL  WILDER  OF  CAUFORNIA 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  FOUR.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

PAMELA  S   BELLAMY   OF  CALIFORNIA 
MICHAEL  R    BOSSHART   OF  NEW  JERSEY 
DAVID  EDWARD  BROWN   OF  FU>R1DA 
LAURENT  D    CHARBONNET    OF  UlUISIANA 
DANIEL  PATRICK  CLAFFEY    OF  CAUFORNIA 
JONATHAN  RAPHAEL  03HEN   OF  CALIFORNIA 
MABYRITH  COLEMAN  OF  CONNECTICUT 
JEANNETTEE   DAVIS  OF  CAUFORNIA 
DORCrrHY  ANNE  DELAHANT4'   OF  MARYLAND 
MARK  DAVID  DEMBRO  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DAVID  ANTHONY  DENNY    OF  TEXAS 
DHARAMCHAND  DEPOO  f>F  NEW  JERSEY 
MICHAEL  JAMES  DODMAN   OF  NEW  YORK 
ELIZABETH  ANN  EWING   OF  CALIFORNIA 
FRANCISCO  JAVIER  FERNANDEZ    OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MARK  ANDRE  OOtlDFRIEND   OF  CALIFORNIA 
IXJNAUJ  LEE  HEFLIN   OF  ALABAMA 
MARK  JAY  HFJIZBERO  OF  MARYLAND 
MARY  ELLEN  HICKEY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
JAMES  LA1TON  HUSKEY    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM 
BIA 
BARBARA  L  JONES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
KIM  WHITE  KAMBOLTIIAN   OF  KANSAS 
DOUGLAS  O   KELLY    OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
NANTERESE  KE.VNEU.V   OF  NEW  JERSEY 
THOMAS  HAROLD  LI^lVIi   OF  WISCONSIN 
NAOMI  EMERMfiN  LYEW   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
LAUREN  I    MAY   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
WILUAM  ROBERT  MEARA   OF  NEW  YORK 
RODERICK  W    M<X)RE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
UNDA  HOWARD  MUNCY   OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
MICHAEL  FREDERIC  O'CONNOR.  OF  NEW  YORK 
ANDREW  J   ylTNN  OF  NEW  YORK 
DAVID  THOMAS  HOCKEY   OF  WASHINGTON 
ALVIN  DAVID  RUTLEDOE  OF  VIRGINIA 
DEBORAH  JANE  SELIGSOHN  OF  NEW  YORK 
DIANE  W   SHELBY  OF  OHIO 
CAROL  JEAN  SMETANA   OP  NEW  MEXICO 
CAROL  L   STRICKER  OF  VIRGINIA 
DONALD  GENE  TEITELBAUM   OF  VIROINIA 
JAME8  LAFAYETTE  TRAWEEK   OF  TEXAS 
WCLUAM  A    WEKH    OF  VIRGINIA 


JANICE  OAO.  WEINER.  OF  WASHINGTON 

DEPARTMEWNT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WO-UE  O  GRAY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
JEFFREY'  MARTIN  HILL  OF  MARYLAND 
THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  MEMBERS  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  TO  BE  CON 
SULAR  OFFICERS  ANDOR  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLO- 
MATIC SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AS 
INDICATED 

CONSITLAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIP- 
LOMATIC SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
JOHN  K    ALLEN   JR    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
KATRINA  J    BARLOW    OF  VtRGINIA 
SHEILA  A    BELEW   OF  VIROINIA 

BEVERLY  J    BERG  OF  CAUFORNIA 
GERALD  O    BLYTHE  OF  VIROINIA 

ANDREW  NORBU  BOWEN   OF  TEXAS 

ELIZABETH  D   BRAZILL  OF  MICHIGAN 

DAVIDS   BRIDGES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

MARGARET  SHARPS  CATON   OF  CONNBCTICUT 

SANDRA  CHANE\-   OF  VIROINIA 

TODD  CRAWFORD  CHAPMAN   OF  TEXAS 

ANDREW  D  CRAFT  OF  IOWA 
OLA  CRISS   OF  VIROINIA 

GREGCORY   D    CROUCH    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

JOHN  WILUAM  CROWLEY   OF  CALIFORNIA 

THOMAS  P    DARCY    OF  VIRGINIA 

ELIZABETH  W   DAVHS  OF  VIBCINIA 

KATHBYN  DOAN  OF  VIROINIA 

STEPHEN  ANDREW  DODSON.  OF  TEXAS 

BRIAN  PETER  DOHERT^'   OF  FLORIDA 

THOMAS  J    DOUGHERTY   OF  VIRGINIA 

JEFFREY  M    EOAN  OF  VIROINIA 

MICHELLE  D    ENGLISH    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

ROBERT  A    ENTHgUEZ  OF  VIRGINIA 

USA  CATHERINE  ERRION   OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

HASKELL  A    ERWIN    OF  VIRGINIA 

MARTHA  ELIZABETH  ESTELL   OF  VIRGINIA 

CHARI-ES  8   FADDIS  OF  VIRGINIA 

KATHLEEN  FARREU.  OF  VIRGINIA 

ANNETTE  P   FEELEV.  OF  N^EW  JERSEY 

TARA  FERET  OF  CALIFORNIA 

YNGVE  CHARLES  FUNTA   OF  VIRIGIMA 

MEXiAN  MARIE  GAAL   OF  CAUFORNIA 

MICHAEL  O   GABLE  OF  VIROINIA  

JAMES  HUGH  CE<.mHEGAN  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

GEOFFREY  N  GILES  OF  VIRGINIA 

MARGARET  F  GOURLAY   OF  MARYLAND 

ANNE  E  GRIMES  OF  VIRGINIA 

JANE  CRINW  IS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLUMBU 

MATTHEW  SEAN  GUNNING   OF  VIRGINIA 

GREGORY  SCOTT  HAIN   OF  VIROINIA 

CAROL  STEVENSON  HARLOW   OF  COLORADO 

JULIA  HASSENMILLER  OF  VTRCINIA 

TYRONE  L    HA\T>EN    JR     OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  OOLUM- 
BLA 

PETER  A   HAYES  OF  WASHINGTON 

USA  L  HELUNG   OF  VIROINIA 

JULIANNE  JOHNSON    OF  MISSISSIPPI 

CHRIS  H  JONES  OF  VIRGINIA 

APRIL  SAMARA  KANNE   OF  VIROINIA 

JOHN  J   KEARNS.  OF  VIROINIA 

OURUBHAI  SINGH  KHAL8A  OF  ARIZONA 

JOHN  J   KIEFER  OF  VIRGINIA 

ROBERT  A    KINO    OF  VIRCINTA 

MARC  DANIEL  KOEHLER  OF  CALIFORNIA 

SAMUEL  C    LAEUCHLI    OF  WEST  VIROINIA 

PETER  B   LAMONTAGNE   OF  VIRGINIA 

GREGORY  B  LANE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DALE  LAROENT  OF  WASHINGTON 

DAVID  LAWRENCE  OF  NEW  YORK 

8AEHOON  LEE  OF  VIRGINIA 

SHARON  D   LOCRAFT.  OF  VaRGINIA 

MICHAEL  T    MANESS.  OF  VIRGINIA 

GERALD  L    MASON   OF  VIROINIA 

MATTHEW  C   MASON  OF  PENNBY'LVANIA 

ELUOTT  D   MCCARTY   OF  CAUFORNIA 

MARISA  MCGETTIOAN   OF  VIROINIA 

MARGARET  B  MCKEAN  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

TIMOTHY  MICHAEL  MCNAMARA  OF  VtROLNlA 

WILUAM  R   MIXIRE  OF  VIRGINIA 

MARY  T   M  ITU  LEY   OF  VIRGINIA 

LYNN  EUZABETH  MUN^N    OF  CAUFORNIA 

EDGAR  MYERS    OF  VIRGINIA 

JONATHAN   ERIC  OWEN  NUSSBAUM    OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBL". 

BARBARA  A   PERREAULT  OF  VIRGINIA 

CAMERON  DEAN  PFORR  OF  CONNECTICUT 

J    ANDREW  PLOWMAN   OF  TEXAS 

RICHARD  D   POLKA   OF  VIROINIA 

JEFFERY  W   PORTER  OF  VIRGINIA 

TERENCE  E   PRAY.  OF  VIROINIA 

JAMES  ROBERT  PUTT  OF  VIROINIA 

JANA  M    RAKUSAN.  OF  VIROINIA 

TOMA8  RAKUSAN   OP  VIROINIA 

JOSEPH  THOMAS  RATCHFORD  JR    OF  VIROINIA 

MICHAEL   ALAN    RATNERY     OF   THE   DISTRICT  OF   OO- 
LL'MBIA 

JOSEPH  M    RTPI.FY    OF  VIRGINIA 

MORRIS-  A  ::  ;.i AM  Hi  lu.KT '-     >  '  'M;'  • 
JOHN  K'  HfjK  r  K" 'i"^h.ii.-  ••y   wki.iMA 
SCOTT  ;_a;k;' Ki^;..-:'"'.  "V  K!>'k::vA 
DANNl'  H   R.urr  >iy  rALiKuRMA 
BARRY  r    KOHENTHAL   OF  VIRGINIA 
LLOYD  U   8ALVETTI  OF  VIRGINIA 
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JON  A    O    9ATHER,  OF  VIRGINIA 
KATHRYN  M    SCH.ALOW    OF  WISCONSIN 
.lULIE  LVN  SCHF-CHTFJl   OF  M AS.'^ACHUSETTS 
MICK,AEL  H    .'^CHOELWim  uF  VtRGINIA 
.KlHN  T    aCHWEICH    OF  VIRGINIA 

JAMES   PATRICK   SEEVERS    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 
JAMES  WESl-EV  SEWARD  OF  WASHINGTON 
ALONZO  SIBERT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
I.YNN  M    8ICADE  OF  CAUFORNIA 
RODNEY  SMITH   OF  CALIFORNU 
.lULIA  LVNNSPRATT  OF  OHIO 
OINA  E    SUI.UVAN    OF  VIRGINIA. 
'IIHNC    SULUV.AN    (IF  CALIFORNIA 
MICHAEL  .SULLIVAN    OK  VIRGINIA 
KKBKCCA  1.    TACKiAKT   OK  ('ALIFtliiMA 

;.::.1ANK  TASKIN  of  Virginia 

HF.RBF.RT  A    THOMAS     IR     OF  VIRGINIA 

'.  Il.WAV   TI.'RV    OK  PENNSYLVANIA 

kl  IM'LI'H  VAI-OIS  OK  TEXAS 

KKViN  M    WALSH   OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

.lOHN  ANIIRK^A    WECKER    t 'h'  CALlK'OIUnA. 

DAVID   I    WHllJlXlN    OK  GEofUJIA 

FJllC  PAl'I.  WHITAICKR    OK  CAI.IKORNIA 

KATHFJ<INE  LESLIE  WfKlI)   OF  VIRGINIA. 
lEAN  VA.VIlFJl  WOUDE    OK  OREGON 

GEORGIA  TMSKA  WRIGHT  UF  MICHIGAN 

STEVEN  A   YOUNG  OF  FLORIDA 

DIANE  R   ZELEN'^'   OF  MISSOURI 

STUART  A   ZIMMER  JR    OF  WASHINGTON 

CONSULAR  OFFICEatS  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

GARY  B   PEROL.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

LOUIS  BANTAMARIA   OF  FLORIDA 

PATRICK  O  SANTILLO.  OF  MARY  LAST) 

DANIEL  J    YOUNG    OF  CALIFORNIA 

SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPIX>MATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

ROBERT  EDW  ARD  JACOBSON.  JR  .  OF  CAUFORNLA 

JOHN  EDGAR  PETERS  OF  FLORIDA 

DALE  TASHARSKI   OF  TEN'NESSEE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  FOR 
PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  TO  THE 
CLASS  INDICATED    EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  6    ISSS 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR 

TIMOTHY  C   BROWN.  OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

REAR  ADMIRAL  PALX  A  WELLING  USCC  AS  COM- 
MANTJER  ATLANTIC  AREA  UNITED  STATES  COAST 
GUARD  WITH  THE  GRADE  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  SO 
SERVING 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  ARMY  JLTXiE  ADVOCATE  GEN- 
ERAL S  CORPS  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  GRADE 
INDICATED  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE   SECTIONS  «llc  A  I  AND62*Ci 

To  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

CCL  THOMAS  R  CUTHBEHT  390-34-CC28   US   ARMY 
COL  KENNETH  D  GRAY.  236  70-  SMS.  U  8   ARMY 
COL   MALCOLM  S    MAGERS    511-«M)365    U  S    ARMY' 
COL  ROBERT  E   MURRAY  296  30-9913  US    ARMY 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  I.T.1TED  STATES  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFI- 
CERS NAMED  HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RE- 
SERVE OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
GRADES  IN-DICATED  BELOW.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
Tmj;  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  SSOiAI.  3384 
ANT)  3392 

To  be  major  general 

JOHN  w  cuDMoRE  osi-ae-^oa 

JI:rRY  M    KEKrroN    426«0O127 
JAMES  E    MOORE   416-40^1276 
VTTO  MOROANO   144  26-1379 
RE^-NOLDO  SANCHEZ,  463-40-7201 
RJCHARIlS    SCHNEIIIER    iS3-24-T3M 
HAHOLIi,"    SVKORA    VH  400416 
NOR.MAN!)  A    TRI'IjEAI     03»  24  3426 
JAMES  R    WILLIAMS    274  28  96r: 
WAVNE  K    WAfiNER    (H7    » SKr 

To  be  hricjadit-r  general 

<■<■;.  I-HII.I.IF  M    BECKER    33]   B  5I04S 

O)!.  I.AVriU)    BOI^ND    OI3  286B5CI 

OOL  WILLIAM  MIR.ANDA  MARIN    S«2  78  7493 

I'X.L  HERBERT  G    STOCKING    726  (r7  BS.'H 

(-OL  TERRY  J    T^'l.ER    Zafr  32  1988 

roL  IKIBBV  H    AR.VISTK_AD    42»  60  Of«) 

roL  HERBERT  B    EAGON    274  36  .36': 6 

Oil.  .lOHEI'H  GAIJOTO  os»xt<rai 

OOL    RODNEY  R    HA.NNUl.A    389  ;» 0002 
nil.    RONALD  A    HOK'PES    49&  36*104 
a>L    JOSEPH  H    l^.NOLEV    213  36J303 
COL    JOHNS    RAMEY    501412367 
aiL    RICHARD  M    RU8CH    b33  32  4(1,SS 
aa.    STANHOPES    SPEARS    246  50  24.3 
ail.    TONY  L    HTANSBERRV    411  4»  «D2C 
an     HOYT  E   THOMPSON    246  48  «!« 
nn.   »TUE  A    ABERCROMBIE   4T7  66  ;:MT 
OOL    MICHAEl.  W    DAVIDSON    401*4  7307 
OOL   THOMAS  M    FRAZER   037  24  52S4 
OI.lL    IXINALD  E    HAOOLUND   536  34  1386 
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COL   CHARLES*    FILKERSON    518-38-. 356. 

LN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
THE  l-NITED  STATES  NA\T  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE 
PERMA.NENT  GRADE  OF  REAR  .ADMIRAL  LOWER  HALF 
PURSUA.NT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION 
624  Sl'B,IECT  TO  QU.ALIFICATIONS  THEREFOR  AS  PRO- 
VIDED BY  LAW 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lou-er  half) 

CAPT   DAVID  S    BILL  HI    '228-56-8:34    C  S    NAVY 

CAPT    .MICHAEL  W    BORPV    287  32-.S51S    US    NAVY 

CAPT    FRAS-K  L    BOWMAN    4:1-64  5146    US    NAVT 

CAPT    HERBERT  A     BROWNE    JR    II    460-72-4815    U  S    NAVTY 

CAPT   ARTHUR  K    CEBROWSKl    :47-32-974«    U  S    NAVY" 

CAPT  VERNON  E  Cl-ARK   318-38  «4«9   US   NAVT 

CAPT  WINFORDC    ELLIS  26»  56«240   US   NAVY 

CAPT  ANDREW  A   GRANrZ7X.>   101  32  1738   US   NAVY 

CAPT    FREII  P   GUSTAV.'iON    53640  1529    U  S    NAVY' 

CAPT    WILLIA.M  B    HAYDEN    :i3-»6  5294.  U  S    NAVY 

CAPT    FRANCIS  K    HOLIAN    57644-2011    U  S    NAV"i' 

CAPT   ALEXANDER  '    KREKICH    157-32-9900   U  S  NAVT 

CAPT   JOHN  M    LUECKE    35fi-34  7015    US    NAVY" 

CAPT   JOHN  J    MAZACH    11(V  70-0306    U  S    NAVY' 

CAPT   LEONARD  N    ODEN    028  30-6721    US    NAVT 

CAPT  JOHN  R    RYAN    *.   34-1509    US    NAVT 

CAPT  SCOTT  L   SEARS   156  7i>5i26   US   NAVT 

CAPT    JOHN  F    SIGLER    00642  776;    [    S    NAVT 

CAPT    BERNARD  J    SMITH    262   58  2097    U  S    NAVT 

CAPT  JOHN  W   SNYDER   JR     .502  40-1:7?   US   NAVT 

CAPT    ERNF^T  K   TELiE-SCHI    JR     0-47-32  "849    US    NAVT 

CAPT  RONALD  D  TUCKER  548-54-8648.  U  S   NAVT 

CAPT  EDISON  L  WATKINS  UI   260-56-2286   U  S   NAVT 

CAPT  WILLIAM  H   WRIGHT  IV   545-56  7540   US   NAVT 

CAPT  JOHN  J    ZERR  493-41  9831   U  S   NAVT 

ENGINEERING  DUTl'  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  MICHAEL  T  COYLE.  141-34-3656  U  S   NAVT 
CAPT  JOHN  T    MITCHELL   JR     50-66-3992    U  S   NAVT 

AEROSPACE  ENGINEERING  DUTY  OFFICER 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  WILLIAM  J   TINSTON  JR    102-34-1723.  US  NAVT 
SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (CRYPTOLOGY) 
To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  THOMAS  F   STEVENS  5eB-S2-0rr21.  US   NAVT 

SPECIAL  DUTY'  OFFICER  llNTELLIGENCE) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT   MICHAEL  W    CRAMER.  535-41-4963.  US   NAVT 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (OCEANOGRAPHY) 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  JOHN  E  CHUBB  JR  .  377-44-8524   U  S   NAVT 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAPTAINS  IN  THE  STAFF 
CORPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVT  FOR  PROMOTION 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GR.ADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  (LOWER 
HALFi  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  624.  SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICATIONS  THEREFOR 
AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  RICHARD  A   NELSON.  443-40-1464.  US   NAVT 
CAPT  FREDERIC  G   SANFORD.  184-34-1720.  US   NAVT 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  JOHNG  HEKMAN  S57 -52-6471  US  NAVT 
CAPT  DAVID  R  RUBLE  240-60-1979  U  S  NAVT 
CAPT    LEONARD  VINCENT   441-42-5018    US    NAVT 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  GEORGE  B   ESTES  007  36-9636   U  S  NAVT 
DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT  WILLIAM  H   SNELL  JR    059- B  2078   U  S   NAVT 
NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

CAPT   MARIANN  STRATON.  357-36-1513  US   NAVT 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOI.UiWING  NAMED  BRIGADIER  GENERALS  OK 
THE  U  S  M.AKINE  CORPS  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PER 
MANENT  GRADE  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  L-NDER  THE  PRO- 
V.SIONS  OF  TITLE  ;0   L-NITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  624 


To  be  major  general 

F     CRONIN     015-28-1388     US     V.  ARrST 


RIOHARIIL    PHILUPS 
ROBERT  A    TIEBOUT 
J.AMES  E    LIVINGSTON 


GEORGE  R   CHRISTMAS 
H.AROLD  W   BLOT 
JAMES  M    MYATT 


BRIG     GEN     JOHN 

CORPS  RESERVE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  JO. 
UNTTED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  M:2 

To  be  brigadier  general 


COL    LARRY   S    TAYUIR    2.^' 
RESERVE 


««3C    US    MARINE  CORPS 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  INDIVIDUAL  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  AS  RESERVE  OK  THE  AIR  FORCE  (ANGUS  IN  TKIE 
GR.ADE  INDICATED  l-NDER  THE  PROVTSIONS  OF  SBC 
TIONS  583  AN-D  835:  TITLE  10  l-NITED  STATES  CODE  WITH 
A  VIEW  TO  DESlGNA-nON  UNTlER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
SECTKIN  8067  TITLE  10  L-NITED  STATES  CODE  TO  PER- 
FORM DUTIES  AS  IN-DICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

GRANDE  DONALD  J     028-36-1679 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  APPOIN-T 
MENT  AS  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  (ANGUS  IN  THE 
GRADE  D.T)ICATED  LT<DER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC- 
TIONS 593  AND  8351  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  WITH 
A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNA-nON  L-NDER  THE  PBOVTSIONS  OF 
SECTION  8067  TITLE  10  L-NITED  STATES  CODE  TO  PER- 
FORM DL-TIES  AS  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BRUCE   CHARLES  O     in   401-68-4772  S  MAY  90 
PADILLA   CARLOS  R     169^38-6404    26  APR  90 
WILSON.  DON  E    521-44-1319  7  JUL  90 

THE  FOLU:)WING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  'JMTEL 
STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OK 
THE  AIR  FORCE  l"NT.iER  THE  PROV-ISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  5«S 
AN-D  B379  TITLE  :0  UNITED  STATES  CODE  PROMOTIONS 
MADE  -c-NDER  SECTION  8378  ANTJ  CONFIRMET'  EV  THE  SEN 
ATE  L-NDER  SECTION  583  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFECT:\T 
DATE  ESTABLISHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  ST* 
TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  AIK  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


MAJ 
MAJ 
M.AJ 
MAJ 

MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 

MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 
MAJ 


DAV-ID  W    BAUMA.VTi    496  56-83:6   24  JUL  9C 
WILLI.AM  M    BEU-TEL   136-38-9600   2:  AUG  9C 
BLAINT  V   COFrE\   JR    453  93-9947    2C  SEP  90 
AN-THONY  A    D  AGLTLLO    : 33-36  : 456   .'  SEP  9C 
REGINALD  E    GIRDHARRV    397-46-0^-5    2!  AlC  9C 
STEPHEN  A    JAMESON    4:3  94-2:92    '  SEP  9<: 
JACOB  J    LEISLE    55.-60-8980    IC  SEP  « 
NORMAN  D    LILVROTH    396-52  3C 13    :';  SEP  90 
RICHARD  L    LOHNES    294  44  2202    2S  AUG  9C 
JOSEPH  E    LUCAS    479-62  2263   f  SEP  9C' 
MARION  J    MARTIN    246-06  956;,    .  OCT  IK 
RONALD  J    MARUSIAK    462  78-04:3   I  SEP  9( 
DALE  A    M(X-HKO    302-44-9610   3CAU0  9C 
DEANNA  D    OLIVER    547-63-7734    23  J'l  1- 9t 
PATRICK  N    ROUNDS    46fr-50-337e    "  SEP  9C 
STEVEN  L   TAYLOR    528-60-6234    :<  JVl.  9t 
CRAIG  E    THORSON    546-66-343-    6  SEP  9( 
STEVEN  C    WIDEN    046  41  2748    X  AUG  X 
DEN-NIS  G    WOODS    42.  -68-6366    22  AIG  9t 

CHAPLALN  CORPS 


THE  FOLLOWING- NAM  ED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTME.NT 
TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  INDICATED  IN  THE  MARINE 
CORPS  RESERVE  L-NT)EB  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TTTLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  5812 


MAJ    RICH.ARD  G    LAW-RENZ   548-60-0630   S  SEP  9C 

MEDICAL  SER\-ICES  CORPS 

M.AJ   TIMOTHY'  M    ADAMS   :9i  38  7881  S  SEP  9( 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJ    WILLI.A.M  L    C.ARVETH    508  78-7570    If  SEP  9C 
MAJ    KE-NT  B    Ml-RRAY    ♦4.V-44,'18:    :5  SEP  » 
MAJ    MARE  »    PARKER   228-8-4216  (■  SEP  9C 

DENTAL  CORPS 

MAJ    JOHN  R   CARNAH.AN    515-48  1396    12  SEP  9C 

THE  FOLLOWING  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OK  THE  U^.TTEI 
STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  RESERVE  OK 
THE  AIR  Force  L-NT)ER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  585 
AND  837S  TITLE  10  OF  THE  L-NTTED  STATES  CODE  PRO- 
M(:»TIONS  Made  L-NDEB  SECTION  8379  AND  CONFIRMED  BY 
THE  SENATE  L-NDER  SECTION  580  SHALL  BEAR  AN  EFFEC 
TIVE  DATE  EST.ABUSHED  IN  ACCORDANCE  WTTH  SBC 
TION  8374   TITLE  10  OF  THE  l-NITED  STATES  CODE 

LINE  OF  THE  .AIK  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MAJ  DOIGL-AS  S    AN-DER&ON    480-66  7129   5  AL-G  90 

.MAJ  EL-GE-VE  W    BRA.NTIEWIE    301-48-336"    28  A'l'G  9C' 

.MAJ  ROBERT  R    CARL.SON    571   74-0416   4  AUG  9t 

MAJ  KENNETH  B   CALTIILL  *eO-«0-0«ee   IC  MAY  9C 

MAJ  SIG  A    DEHN    516i6-S0X    II  AUG  90 

MAJ  TERRY  A    GRAYBEAL   533-64  1066    :iAUG9C 

MAJ  BRIAN  C    HA(3CERT^'    543-56-2580    1  JUL  9C 

MAJ  RONALD  A    HALE   JR     541-53-4044    3  AUG  9C 

MAJ  MARK  W    HAYDEN   i5C-84-01«i   28  JUL  9C 

MAJ  SAMUEL  E   ILAMES  380-36-6307   4  AUG  90 

MAJ  JOSEPH  W    JOHNSON    JR     507-52-5010    5  AUG  90 

MAJ  ELMER  D   MAXFIELD  238  74-4521   4  A UO  90 
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.KKAIJi  C  OLE8EN   3»-H-3«n  »  JUL«0 

^tiHAKl.  W    PAL-L.  JW-IHeM.  11  AUO90 

^:H:lK   l    PAULI,  511  !»-3J7»   II  AUO90 

..-►iH  fu-uso  ota^arrm  ibatoso 

M<  ^:,^^n:    ;     PHILLIPS   JR     S7»«J««J.  4  8EP90 

MAI  .;A.:i<^.     PHILLIPS    JR     r»TJ^33S3.  «  AUO  «0 

MAJ  UAVIUL    PIFER.  J»»-«+J«21    Jl  JUL  10 

MAJ  LEONARD  J    PRINOLE.  57»  S»-S«l    11  AL'O  90 

MAJ  DAVID  L   SANGER.  i»«>-3Bn   n  JUL  90 

MAJ  JAMES  P  8TEFFLRE,  3H-0  2>S.  H  JUL  90 

MAJ  ROY  T  STEWART  57+  1»  T740  i  AUG  » 

MAJ  ERNESTO   TALBERT  J»Ji-15«»  B  AUO  90 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERALS  DEPARTMENT 

MAJ  JAMES  R   MAR8HAIX.  2l»-i»-llJ«  11  JUL90 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

MAJ.  ODLALl)  T.  8TO.<E.  l»6-3J-2Ja  J  AUO  90 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

MAJ  JOHN  A.  BRODBTON.  S06-a»-«82  *  AUO  90 
MAJ  WILLIAM  E  ZOESCH  «1  »-€J1»  1  AUO  90 
MAJ   JOSEPH  M    ZOMPA.  (Ol-JtJlST    1  AUO  90 

NURSE  CORPS 
MAJ   ELWOODJ    HUMMEL.  JR.  l»-44-7ill.  <  AUO  90 

DENTAL  CORPS 
MAJ   VALERIE  SCHILLER  (»K»-«11«  TJ  JUL  90 

THE  FOLLOWING- NAM  ED  OFFICERS  FOR  PERMANENT 
PROMOnON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  irNUER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  <a  Tm.E  10.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  AS  AMENDED  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO 
BE  DFTERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  major 

NICOLAS.  OBOROE.  JR.  TQ-U-KIS 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 
DRENAN.  MICHAEL  D    »l  -!»«r>l 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

YOUNO.  JAMES  L  .  <14-M-iaBI 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
10  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  431  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 
DESIGNATION  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  KT! 
TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  TO  PERFORM  THK  DU 
TIES  INDICATED.  PROVIDED  THAT  IN  .NO  CASE  SHALL 
THE  OFFICER  BE  APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN 
INDICATED 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

YOUNO  JAMES  L    4H-M-  »» 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  major 

mCOLAS  OBOROE  JR  .  373-96-961} 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWINONAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  UNTTID  STATES  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTIONS  04  AND  <2i.  TITLE  10.  UNITED  8TAT»>i  CODE 
THE  OrnCERS  IDENTIFIED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK  ARE 
ALSO  NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR 
ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  Ml  TTTLX  10  UNIT 
ED  STATES  CODE 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

•HUOH  D  THORFINNSON.  iai-3(-21« 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

CUFFORD  H  THRELICELD  ja»-MVS«a 

To  be  maiOT 
ELMO  R  ACio  in-J*tar 

ROBERT  B   FINEOOLD  aOA-O^jaBl 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 
To  be  major 

•PATRJCTA  A    K   HEETER    157ii«M3 
ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOSEPH  R   EDWARDS   tT!  tl  SS39 


THE    POLL"' 
DUTY  LIST    K 

IN    THY      n:  :  1 

SEITH'N  «•'<     : 
CT.H  ;m 


DAIGLE.  WADL  A      IM  i..  <(-<-c 
HANCOCK.  DEXTER  Ml-aKBB* 
REID.  JAMES  A  .  Sl»-S6-«TaS 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

BARTZ  CLAUDIA  C  .  HB-SO-'WB 
BEEMAN   THOMAS  A  .  ««^-M-MS^ 
BISKEY    VALERIE  E    5TJ-74.Sia 
BLAZIER.  COLLEEN  D  .  4Si-B-0«74 
BLECK.  DOROTKIe-  A     OTO-M-iTn 
BONNELU  JEFFREY  R    itXTVOm 
BRICK.  JAC«JUELINE  R     1»7  3t-iSm 
•CARPENTER   CATHARIN   W-jUflB 
COVINGTON   BARBARA  MJ-9H0* 
DUNNING   SHARON  L    M4-54-0571 
FRANK    MARY  K     »«»  31»7 
FREFJXAN    MARGARET  LHO-OMlfli 
OREENFIEUJ   ELIWABE  JlJ-i»-31U 
HUDAX    JANE  L     48H&M0B 
JENNINGS   BONNIE  L    i»  7»-9O0 
KADINO.  STEVEN  E    SOV  S«-«Ol 
KIEFER.  LINDA  H     315-14. M« 
LINKER.  LYNDA  A     «SO-«^75Sr 
MCFADINMEIS.  NANCY   31144  5687 
MOENNOOUERAS  C'i'NTH   tnsi  7«S 
MUNDY   CLAUDIA  M     5M-aO^«Q« 
NIPP8   MARCEIXA  A     50^-4^Ki2i 
OREAR  G AYLE  A     llt^M-  2249 
REHM    ADELE  L    4»  4»  1574 
RETTIO   FRANNIE  M     4«3  M  1549 
RIEKER  DENNIS  D    501  50  1565 
ROBINSON   ROSEMARY   0«7-O-4l3» 
8TRZCLECKI   LORNA  R    Jl»-4»-10«0 
TURNER.  BARBARA  8     150^3»-OM1 
WATSON    EILEEN  K     0«O.3+-»4t0 
YIP  GAR.  2a»-«»-3303 
ZIMMERMAN   CAROL  H     44»-«l-90l5 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  LIEUTENANT  IN  THE 
MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NANT  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE 
10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  531 

BRUHA  PAUL  J 


rHOMAS  V  MOORE.  US  NAV,  ft;.  Ui.'-  TO  BE  AP 
POINTEI>  PERMANENT  COMMANT>EB  IN  THE  UNE  OF  THE 
U  S  NAVAL  RESERVE  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  SECTION  5<S 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  CANDIDATES  FOR  PERSONNEL  AC 
TION  IN  THE  REGULAR  CORPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
8ER«CE  SUBJECT  TO  QUAUFICATION8  THEREFOR  AS 
PRO\1DED  BY  LAW  AND  REGIT-ATIONS 


BACH  KEVIN  K 
BATTAOUA  MICHAEL  J 
CAMPBEU.  GREXX)RY  8 
CULVINER  WILUAM  T 
DEI.ACRUZ  RICHARD  A 
DOMMERMLTH  RONALD  F 
DUNCAN  TIMOTHY  D 
FRENCH  TONIANNE 
CLUCK  CARLA  I 
H.ARMON  DAVID  A 
HARRISON  MICHAEL  J 
KUNKO  CHRISTOPHER  J 
LAND  DAVID  A 
L.ARCOMBE  JOEl.  W 
MARTIN  ROBERT  P 
MEI.BOURNE  MARIA  H 
NELMON  CHRISTOPHER  M 
ODONNELL  EILEEN  M 
PORTOl.'W  STEVEN  J 
SALTORAIG  J 
SHAHPE  RICHARD  P 
STONER  MICHAEL  C 
THIBAUI.T  PR18CILLA  A 
VIA  DARIN  K 


^  KICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
.    m  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 

MY    IN    ACCORDANCE   WITH 

h  :     STATES  CODE   THE  OFFI 

18  ALSO  NOMINATED  FOR 


A,l!t.is  :m>.NT  IN  THE  REOULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE 
*  ;    M  sn-r!i  IS  531   TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

BLATT>:k    HA>'.l>^H^     .<     <*  ■'«« 


CLEMENTS  LLOYD  3 
DANG  MASON  X 
DELEON  LILUAN  I 
DOWNS  WALTER  M 
ELUOTT  MICHAEL  J 
OILI^REESER  GEORGIA  I, 
ORIFFOTRUDl  E 
HARMON  SUSAN  M 
HILOERBRANDT 

HANS-IOACHIM  A 
KUHSF.  MARK  B 
LANKIN  KENNETH  M 
UKT<  E   lOHN  H 
MC'CUIHE  JEFFREY  D 
MERRILL  BARTH  E 
NIEVE8  NELSON  A 
PEAR8E  USA  A 
POWELL  CURTIS  B 
8CHEINEB  JAY 
SHERMAN  STERLING  8 
TANNER  WILUAM  J 
THOMAS  KEVIN  D 
WILLIAMS  ALLEN  M 


To  be  medical  director 


ALAN  R  BAKER 


To  be  senior  surgeon 


EDWARD  L  BAKER  JR 
JOHN  H  CHRISTOPHERSON 


WALTER  A  OREN8TEIN 
MARK  L  ROSENBERG 


To  be  surgeon 


LARRY  J    ANDERSON 
JAMES  W    BUEHLCR 
TIMOTHY  R   CAVANACH 
GORDON  B  CUTLER  JR 
VAN  S  HUBBARD 


WILLIAM  R  JARVIS 
MARX  A   KN^EPPER 
PHUC  Nd-TEN  DINH 
MARTHA  F   ROGERS 
JAMES  H   SHELHAMER 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 


ARTHm  V    BERMISA 
CY-NTHIA  M    BRENNAN 
AlfREUO  OALATI 
THOMAS  P  GROSS 
JOHN  R  UVENGOOD 
BONITA  D   MAUT 


NEIL  J   MURPHY 
BERNARD  L  NAHLEN 
STEPHEN  J   RITH 

NAJARIAN 
JOHN  W   WARD 


To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 


TERRENCES   BATLINER 
THOMAS  L  BERMEL 
MICHAEL  L  CAMP8MITH 
WILLIAM  L  CANADA 
MICHAEL  H   CANGEMI 
ANDREW  C  CASTERLINE 
CHARLES  J    EDELEN 


KEVIN  8   HARDWICK 
RODNEY  F   KIRK 
MARGARET  L   LAMY 
JAMES  C   SINGLETON 
WA^"NE  O    STERBA 
PAUL  YOL-NO 


BALOO  DANIEL  J 

MANUEL  V  ORDONEZ  NAVY  ENLISTED  COMMISSION 
INO  PROGRAM  CANDIDATE.  TO  BE  APPOINTED  ENSIGN  IN 
THE  UNE  OF  THE  U  8  NAVTi'  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 

THE       FOLLOWINONAMED       DISTINGUI8HEI>       NAVAL 
GRADUATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN 
THE  UNE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8    NAVY    PURSU- 
ANT TO  TITLE  10  ITHITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  531 
AYER  AARON  J  BALTX>IN   DAVID  L 

COX   C   A  HARSH AN-Y-    E  T 

HAYCRAFT.  DAVID  D  KEOUGH   DAVID  A 

K08T   E  J  MARTY   JEFFREY  L 

MORTON   DARREN  C  PAPPA8   MICHAEL  P 

ROLAND  W    B  RU8SO   WIU.IAM  A 

SCKftOEDER  THEODORE  H        WUCXOWIT8CH   ROBERT  T 

JAMES  E  l.EE  CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER  W-4  US 
NAVY  RETIRED  TO  BE  REAPPt)INTED  A  TEMPORARY 
CHIEF  WARRANT  OFFICER  W  4  IN  THE  U  S  NAVY  FROM 
THE  TEMPORARY  DISABILITV  RETIRED  U8T  PURSUANT 
TO  TITLE  10   L-NITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  IJll 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  EX  U  S  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER   IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS    OF    THE    US     NAVAL    RESERVE     PURSUANT    TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  5«3 
CALEBAUOH.  DONALD  L  HUDSON   CHARLES  C 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  EX  U  8  NAVY  RESERVX  OFFI 
CER8  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NAVAL  RESERVE  PUR 
SUANT  TO  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  5« 
Hn<T  PHILUP  D  8LEMMON8   DANIEL  H 

GRIFFITH  E  QUINBY.  JR  .  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  GRAD- 
UATE TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAVAL  RESERVE  PLTl- 
8UANT  TO  TITLE  10    UNITED  STATES  CODE    SECTION  503 

FREDERICK  E  MILLARD.  U  8  NAVY  OFFICER  TO  BE  AP 
POINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAVAL  RESERVE.  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTION  SIS 


To  be  senior  assistant  nurse  officer 


LUELLA  M    BROWN 
JAMES  E  CI.EVENGEB 
LA  VERNE  M   GREEN 
RlaSEU.  L   GREEN 
MARTHA  I.    HA^-NES 
MARX  W    HUNT 
MERRITC  JENSEN 
DORSEY  C   LECOMPTE 
KENNETH  H   MARMON 
REBECCA  K  OLIN 


YBCHIAM  08TCHBGA 
GLADYS  V   PERKINS 
ELNORA  A    QUALL3 
PATRICE  A    ROBINS 
DEBORAH  A    ROKOSZ 
CHRISTINE  L  RUBADUE 
KATHLEEN  C   STUMP 
EDITH  L  SUAHEZ 
CHARLES  R   VANANDEN.  Ul 
ELLEN  E  WOLF 


To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 


CHERYL  P  CHAPMAN 
MICHAEL  W   JONES 


ROBERT  W   MAYES 
JOHN  J    R08ENBERCER 


To  be  senior  assistant  engineer  officer 


TIMOTHY  O   AMSTUTZ 
THOMAS  H   CtX)LIDCE 
VALERIE  J   HANEY' 
DANIEL  L  HEINTZMAN 


JEFFREY  B  MASHBURN 
2DANIELG   MCLAUGHLIN 
PETER  C   PIRILLO  JR 
RICHARD  A   RUBENDALL 


To  be  senior  assistant  scientist 


JOHN  E   ABRAHAM 
BICKIE  R   DAVIS 


BARRY  8   FIELDS 
SARA  DEE  MCARTHUR 


To  be  sanitarian 

THOMAS  N   HUNT 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 

RUSSELL  E    EN8CORE  SHAWN  W   COOCINS 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 

BRIAN  E  CAGLE 

To  be  veterinary  officer 

MARLENEN  COLE  JOHN  C  DONOVAN 

To  be  pharmacist 

SUSAN  CARL 

To  be  senior  assistant  pharmacist 


RODNEY'  M   BAUER 
THOMAS  W    BOROUGHS 
RANDY  W    BURDEN 
DIANA  L   DAVIS 
MARTIN  JACERS 


ANTHONY  R  KUY'PER 
SHEILA  M   OKEEFE 
CECIUA-MARINA  PRELA 
ROBERT  W   RJST 
CYNTHIA  D  ROACH 


To  be  assistant  pharmaast 

DAVID  B   BAKKEN  MARY  A   FONG 

To  be  senior  assistant  dietitian 

KENNETH  W   SOUZA  MIRANDA  8  YANG-  08HIDA 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 


LOUIS  N    lANNUZZI 
DAVID  E  NESTOR 


FRANCES  M   OAKLEY 


To  be  health  services  officer 

VIVIAN  T  CHEN  RONALD  O   FREEMAN 
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To  be  senior  assistant  hralth  services  officer 

EUOENEG   DANNEL8  MUHLI.F  M    M'iRIN 

PAULW    HOLLAND 

To  be  assistant  health  scrvici-s  officer 

JA.MEyR    DAILY  MARIA  E    STETTER 

IN  THE  A'.H  K'lKCK 

THK  FOLUIWINO  OFFICERS  K>H  AF•^^ 'INTMENT  IN  THE 
RBOUI/AR  Am  rORCE  UMiER  THE  PROVIMIJNS  I'F  .^-EC 
TION  S31.  TTTtje  10  fMTEI'  STATES  COUE  with  GR.MiE 
AND  DATE  OF  RANK  Ti  >  HE  liETtlRMlNEI)  BY  THE  SEC 
RfrTABY  OF  THE  AIR  F' iKCK  CRoVIIjEJi  THAT  IN  Nfi  CASE 
SHALL  ANY'  OF  THf  H.i.i>.*;m-.  ol-FICERS  BE  AP 
POINTED  IN  A  GRAM   -r^.Hfk  :  H,  <  n  i  Ai'TAIN 

LINt  ■.  I     VHh  .\;h  h'.'Kl  E 

STEVEN  L   ABERNATHY'  244-11-0879 
BRYAN  B    ACHEE.  43»  17-4957 
TIMOTHY  J    ADAM    503^78^ni5 
JEFFREY  V    ADAMS  25»0»  1108 
REGINALD  C    ADAMS    426- 1»^5S80 
THOMAS  J    ADDISON  57I-3»-375I 
SAM  RALPH  AH.  575-06-7006 
CATHERINE  A  M    AHY'E  06»- 54-4741 
luHN  F    .AKER.S,  JR   233-92  1725 
FRANK  S    AI.EXA    135-«fr-»433 
MICHAEL  G    ALESiAN-DER  406-98-5906 
(  HRISTDPHER  A    ALFIERI   507  98-7412 
MARK  G    ALLCOTT  524-1V2294 
GREGORY  R   ALLEN  22fr4a-3521 
ETHAN  R   ALLISON   230-06-7397 
JOHN  C    ALLlSfJN    419-66-182S 
ROBIN  M    ALMAN    161-48-»772 
PATRICK  J    ALSUP  451  4»-«8»4 
ANTOINETTE  R    AMAYA   2S1-48-7710 
FRUDERICK  R   ANDERSEN.  0O-S0-6B9B 
IHRISTOPHER  L  ANDERSON.  2*4-e8-SS06 
DOUGlJlS  R   ANDERSON.  556-35-7826 
E    WEST  ANDERSON.  57»«~8549 
JACK  D   ANDERSON.  26i«I-0943 
ROBERT  ANDERSON.  5a6<l-«022 
ROBERT  C   ANDERSON.  286-87-2212 
ROBERT  G   ANDERSON.  483-58-8801 
GREGG  t)    ANDREACW.  267-06-8273 
F:MMANUEI,  E   ANTIMISIARIS.  156-S3-56n 
F'AUL  R    ARMSTRONG    235-88-7111 
SCOTT  A    AHVIN.  307-74-3700 
MATTHEn*  B    ASH.  568-93-7822 
ROBERT  L   ASHCROFT.  543-81-4179 
THOMAS  G    ATKINS.  564-47-6806 
TERRY  D   ATWOOD.  OCTI-OO  9182 
KENNETH  A    AUSTIN   357  5fr  9068 
KOHEHTW    AUSTIN   534  60  4184 
KATHEKINE  AUZENNE  457  29^2249 
T<JDD  M    AVERY    536-96-4614 
JAMES  M    BACHELOR  22M3-8181 
ROBERT  L   BADY   231  76-8208 
THOMAS  A    BAERWALD    347  64  2150 
BRIAN  D   BAILEY   0e»^5»<ll0e 
JEFFERV  A   BAILEY'   262  77-1538 
JIMMY  C   BAILEY   25»  21  9282 
SEAN  P    BAILEY'    20»  5&-0ei4 
W1U.IAM  F    BAIR.  250  78  4462 
ANTHONY  R    BAITY    426^17-3402 
DAVID  E   BAKER  JR  507  71  7102 
JAY  E   BAKER   II   428^35-3510 
PAUL  E   BALIKER   45i4»  7815 
KIMBERLY  J    BALKEMA.  283-95-7367 
KEN-NETH  E    BANDY.  264-53-5786 
IiALER    BANOHART   310-80-8061 
HENF.F  r    11 A R HER   041-68-8844 
'..HNM    H Ah Fl.K A.  283-43-9986 
:f.FFRFV  S    HARGER.  a65-7»-«381 
THF"IK)HEH    BARLOCK.  52I-88-9830 
IM  iKIMiN  ,1    BARLOW.  558-96-6825 
i.AWRENCE  E  BARNARD.  013-54-6424 
diRTNEY  H    BARNES.  25J-29-08S3 
RK  HARD  A   BARNES,  JR.  190-40-8836 
ROBERT  C   BARNES.  56+^13-2485 
IIOUGLAS  C    BARNETT.  340-58^2949 
PATRICK  A    BARNETT  297-43-4906 
RilHERT  S   BARONE  056  56-0322 
TIMOTHY  T    HAHRENTINE   454-41-7267 
sHEI.Ii'S'*     KAKTHiil.F    530  58-1633 
I.ARRV   ]•    HAKTl-l-TT    tli    25-«lM 
KIMHERI  V   A    hARTUN    082  40  9252 
WILLIAM  H    BATEMAN.  2S6t2»9043 
LAWRENCE  J    BATES.  112-46-1006 
TITO  L   BATTAOUOLA.  080-53-8108 
JOHN  BAl-ER    ,!R    3S8  82  4W 
BUD  E    BAUGHMAN    -fi- At  tM: 
GARY  . I    BAIHAN     '::ft6  4.1.'. 
CYNTHIA  1.    HA'    M     4».    , '.  .HMf 
RONAU'A    ha;    MGARI'NKR    117-73-2671 
HEIIn  I.    HEA.SdS     ;!j.   JhdM; 
CHARLES  . I    BWK    Of  *»  •.•r■i^. 
lEFFREV  A    HFXK    .»t  44  r'4i 
WILLIAM    I    BtX'KER    50680  KIS 
CHARI.ES  E    BECKWITH    •- .  2.V5241 
WILLIAM  I)    BEEBE    T I   7C,  9242 
BENJAMIN  r    BEEIIE   002  42  7.»4 
TIMOTHY  R    BEIX    263  Ui  M32 
BILLY  E    BELT    JR    40:»  04  9567 
■WUJ<liN  M    BEN    Oir  44  iTOS 
SIZANNF  s    BENSON    23;   84  <ey6 
vrjiSOS  H    BENTON    464  1;    7—.' 
THOMAS  W     BIJtGI.rN'It    ^IB^*  ISSJ' 
IIANIEI    L    BF.RKOWrr?,    06H  52  7016 
FAIT.  K    BfJlRV     ;.»«b{«3t 


RICHARD  T   BIUEY   291-(4-34i9 
RICHARD  S   BINC.ER    156-56-0770 
GEORGE  P    BIONDl    :97  ,36  ««5 
CHRISTOPHER  L    BIRGE   53L7SK;4. 
MANFRED  A    BISCHOFF    335  «► -0287 
BRUCE  C    BISER   402-S4-9238 
IKINALDL    BISHOP   34;-6&S;8Ci 
VfJLKER  M    HITTER    220-62  5662 
BRUCE  H    BLACK    52S  ;&^4487 
TODD  A    BLACK    40f>-f>4  36;5 
CHAR1.ES  C    BLACKTA  ELL   2S9-2S-J763 
CRYSTAL  L   BLAIyOCK   ::-'.7  21-7607 
GREGORY  I)   BLANCH.ARD  507  72-3681 
MARK  A    BLISS    MfrM  "240 
riA'.II)  S    BL<:>CKER    560-66-4736 
THOMAS!'    B(.)ITANO    ■>.•»  70  7831 
AN'NETTE  V   BOLEN   422-02  3'j  13 
WINFIELI)  S    BOLLINGER    III    280-52-3253 
ROBERT  n    BOLT    081   56  9726 
JACQUELINE  BOLTON    25(^-04  7801 
CHARLES  R    WX)NE    424-0'i  !<;;*9 
KEVIN  A    BiK.)TH    S'<>  2S«472 
•JOHN  w    borgman   o:b-x  Zti-1 

WILLIAM  J    BORRAS    07: -62 -0650 
RALPH  F    BORSETH    353-56-1061 
DALES   BOSSEL-MANN,  265-77  1842 
L(.)UIS  BOI'KIN    JR   410-96-6735 
ANTHONY  G    BRADLEY.  431-31-5867 
BRENT  A    BR.\DLEY   364-74-9136 
ROB  D    BRAN-DT   230-76-eiM 
TODD  W    BHANN   iOi-Ot  3405 
DAVID  M    BRANNAN   412-02  KSH 
SCOTT  W   BREIT  467  39-3943 
MICHAEL  L   BRICKNER   575-86-2139 
DONAl-D  S    BRIGGS    251-25-6556 
DAVID  D   BROOK.  531-78-5766 
MICHAEL  J    BROOKS   320-54-9804 
ROBERT  A    BROOKS   431^)4-4798 
RtXlER  G    BROOKS    413-29-0080 
DAVID  A    BROWN    197-48-0279 
FRANCIS  M   BROWN    147-48-9788 
JONATHAN  D  BROWN   425-23-9442 
THOMAS  W   BROWN   161-58-8519 
TRACY'  D   BROWN   516-90-0216 
JIMMY  D    BROYLES    456-08^2247 
KENNETH  C    BROYLES.  456- 13^  5740 
ROBIN  R   BRl'NNER.  472-84- 1527 
JAMES  M    BRUNO.  045-50-4589 
MICHAEL  J    BRUNSON    670^)2^1206 
CHARLES  R    BRUNT   461-82-1047 
WALTER  A    BRYAN.  JR,  411-92-79)0 
KE-VNETH  J    BRYANT.  281-33-0279 
PAULR    BRYANT   545-88-7565 
JOSEPH  S   BUCK  2S4-I7-79S6 
KARL  A   BUCHBERGER.  587-46-2582 
STANXEY'  J   BUELT.  512-62-5693 
JOHN  J    BULAT   139-50-21 10 
GREGORY  A    BULKLEY'  521  70-6071 
LANCE  B   BULLEB  568-49^2447 
DANIEL  E  BULLOCK   579-82-8889 
JAMES  B  BUN-KE  469-8O-4S06 
DAVID  J    BUN'KER    184-58-4645 
MICHAEL  J   BURCHAM   231<i8  9145 
ERIK  D   BURGESON   373-74-9579 
STEVEN  D   BURGESS  263-06-4963 
ROB'V'N  M    BURK    438-06-9200 
RODNEY  A    BURNETT  520-<fr.588S 
DAVID  J    BUR UT),  470-66  1088 
PETER  L   BU.SSA   476-84-8812 
MARX  J-  BUTORAC   516  74  9996 
DUANE  D   BYNUM   244-11-8565 
ERNEST  L   CAFFEYJR    424-06  2906 
L^'NN  F    CAFISO    547-96-3257 
JAMES  E   CALLEN,  506-76-1022 
ROBERTO   CAMPBELL  228  13-1058 
MICHAEL  I    CARAWAY,  262-35-6768 
JEFFREY  D   CARLTON    281   56-3086 
ALAN  E    CARTER    231   96-1787 
MARK  L  CARTER   266-79-7413 
THORLOUGH  E    CARTER.  JR    578-90-9804 
CINDY  L   CASEY   216-82-9963 
DOUGLAS  R  CASSELLA  041-50-1953 
GLEN  A    CATANIA    157-46-7329 
SALVATORE  CAT.ANZARO.  130-46-8980 
JAMES  M   CAVANACH    134-50-3914 
ALAN  8  CAZAHES   527  96-6740 
SCOTT  E  CERILLI   034  52-9606 
GETIRGEF    CHA.V  PLAIN    533-80  2006 
W  ALTEJt  H    CHASE    III   415-96-9357 
LINDA  K    CHICK   267-11-1237 
MARK  D   CHIEF  ER   048-52  Xr2t 
CHRISTOPHER  C    CHOATE   404  06  ICIM 
BARBARA  L   CIESLIK   377*8  4166 
RONALD  G   CILEK   52S-82  9e8Ci 
JAMES  C    CIZEK    473^-68«15<;i 
EDDY  G    CLARK    413-02-0827 
G-^JiY  N    CLARK    539-76-016!, 
JOHN  B    CL.ARK    516  74-8004 
JOHN  R    CL.ARK    4S*   ..S446:i 
MICHAEL.'    CLARK    393.70  5:^2 
DAVID  L   CL.ARKE    267  39-0443 
DANIEL  E    CLE.ARWATER    306  «4  k-^' 1 
RANDALL  L    CIJ;MENS0N    484  74  ff<68 
WILLIAM  D    COBB    4;6-96-«53 
JOSEPH  C    CODIROLI    ;46«>  5018 
REBECCA  S   COLAW    4;J  19  787" 
DONALD  J    COLEMAN    549  2.S  rst 
THOMAS  W    COLEMAN    II    3&V*4  2t*. 
EDWARD  A    COLLEY    065  38-889-2 
DOUGLASS    COLLINS    421  94  2:15 
OENET    COLUNSWORTH    261.08-6426 
CHARLES  C   COMPTON.  330-512420 


ADA  A    CONLAN    369-64-068- 
DAVID  CONLEY   253  .5-66:: 
CHRISTOPHER  M    CON-NEl-LY    229«-e55f 
WILLIAM  G    CON'RAIJ    JR    23a-0t-09!^ 
WILl.IA.M  J    CON'ROY    5S.  r-63;: 
RA.N'DY  E    CCX.1K    520-56-968t 
WILLI.A.M  T    COfJK    JR   225-03-66:4 
ALAN  G    COONCE    407-86-4986 
PHIUP  S    COOPER    ;;6^.e8-648f 
JAMES  R    CORBETT    44S-(--98bCi 
GLEN  A    CORELL    573-29-445; 
DONN.ALISA  CORNEJO   269+4 '~7f 
ALMEE  S    CORNING    26:-43«r 
MAFiK  E    CORRELL    SR   30S-«i-0S« 
EUGENE  T    COTTLE    52&;;-504f 
MARILIT*  T    COTTREl.L   42:- :  ;-6-9! 
JAMES  P  COVELL  282-60-955" 
DAVm  E   COWAN    56:-92-3534 
KATHKYN  M    GRACE   223-82- :743 
LEER   CR.ANMFJi    22134-3242 
RANDAL  A    CRA'.'EN    523-02-9866 
CHRISTOPHF,RT    Ck-AWLEY    4;V:;-(«8f 
TERRY  A    CRE.^CH    26:   :i:^«.. 
PA.MEL.A  A    CREASY    393-56-362: 
CHRISTOPHER  M   CRENSHAW    2?"  <H  4W 
DWAY'NEL   CROSBY   2:i-«  :523 
JEFFREY  G    CULBERTSON    22"    94  "682 
STEPHEN  G    C'CNICO    585- :"  2:9C 
STEVEN  W     CURLEY    54C-e4-0-;; 
GERALD  D   CVKRY    266  3fr«K* 
BRENT  G   CURTIS    ;"446;-!l' 
WILLI  A. V  R    CUSTER    JR    48(^-64:744 
TIMOTHY  S    CLTI-EB   24,    :"-i:36 
EDW.ARD  T    Ci-RUS    22»  "2-9082 
ESSA  C    DABBIKEH    :07  54-528t 
DAY'LE  F    DABNEY    483  9C-8525' 
ADAM  J    DABROWSKI   «"-56  9376 
ROBERT  E   DAHL    ;4S^54-5;a& 
ADOLFO  L  DANGUILLECOURT  26S.8:-9e3C 
MARK  A   DAMS   009-58-320! 
ROBERT  E  DARE,  253-21-4876 
WILLIAM  E   DARRELL.  283- 13-487;, 
MICHAEL  J    DASBACH   304-60-4006 
DOUOLAS  W   DAUER  279-46-7078 
TIMOTHY  D   DAVIDSON,  444-61-4981 
GREGORY  8   DAVIS.  455-41-4755 
LAWRENCE  E  DAVIS   JR  521-I7-IJ76 
LY-DIA  L  DAnS   356-54-6366 
THERON  G   DAVIS   2501^2006 
JEFFREY  T  DAVISON   452  2: -09«. 
CLIFFORD  E    DAY    CKTT  i4-4"K;. 
LEE  H    DAYTON   097-51-345; 
THOMAS  P   DEELEY   225-0^3228 
DARLENE  K   DEJESUS   045-64-876!- 
MARK  E  DEMERS   (IZ7-51-643t 
NICKOLAS  M    DE.VII)OVICH    IL    a5f.«  i»W 
RONAI-IJR    LE-N'^EY    58:-27-64r 
E.ARNEST  C    DENMON    46;   33,5fa' 
GERAI-Xl  E    DENNON    5:3-78-364; 
CHARLES  M    DEN'NY    489  70-04"; 
MICHAELS    DERSHEM    269  "4-156< 
JON  R    DETERMAN    447-64-45:8 
D.ARRELLJ    DEWITT   551,3;^  772S 
MILTON  E   DIAZ   545-:5-8aB6 
BR,ADLEY  A    DICKS    286-68-:44: 
M.ARK  C    DILLON    472-80-8:54 
FR-AN'K  DIN.ARDO    JR    :97-SC.+6S' 
D.AREN  W    DIRKSE    560  r  908 < 
M.ARK  A    DIVICH    449-C>t!':;. 
ELVIS  C    DIXON    :77-4»-196i- 
GLENADA  M    DtXON    080  58^394 
CHRISTOPHER  A    DONAHUE    3:i  "t  3327 
BR.ADLEY  J    IXJN'NELLA.N    D;3-(2-8K!v 
CHRISTOPHER  M    DORR   044-66-850: 
MICHAEL  J    IX)UBLrN    36*"0-(.5: 
JOSHUA  H    DOUGLAS    :7;- 54+4,34 
BARRY' N   DOW  ELL  23C^"4-2:04 
MARY  8.  DOWLING   02<^-4fr-4(:;4 
DARYL  C  DOWNING    : 25-42  3S3S 
MARK  D    DR.ALLE    506-88  :96; 
KEVIN  B    DRISCOLL   C.6-48-2287 
DEBORAH  L   DUBAY    4"0  70  5S.5 
SCOTT  C    DLTILFS"    354-56-2442 
THOMAS  B    DIER   773-58-50:7 
SEAN  P   DUFFY    2:2-81  :42« 
STEFFEN  P   Dl-NCAN    56:-«.  362<. 
NE.AL  P    D'l"NC  ANSON    574- 32  53« 
KEN"NETH  G    D'^'NHA.M    532  "ivS.r 
G.ARY  P    Dl-NKERLEY    46:-9S-:80( 
DE-VIS  F   Dl'RAN'D   03S-4i-2244 
JAMES  E    DWYER    392  50-86::. 
D.ARRELL  R    DYER    423-9S  2;,.!) 
RICHARD  B    DYER    256- ;7  "3-8 
JORGE  H    ECHEVEFIRIA    323-62+3:: 
R»»-NIE  E    EDGE   246- -T^ 28: 5 
RICH.ARD  .M    EIiMONTJS    493-8C^  "28^ 
JOHN  M    ECENTtlWTCH    329-62   2-22 
AKTHl'R  G    EGGERS    462-88-9406 
JOHN  M    EHRENBERGER   48.-84-2:86 
JOHN  J    EHRE-N'REICH    aej-6C-659C 
PAUL  R    EICHE.NLAUB    565-43-073; 
DAVID  S    EK    472-88-8583 
MICHAEL  W     ELLICOTT    531   -2-508C 
MICHAEL  W    E'^LIOTT    286- 5S  54.8 
JAMES  P    EU-IS   348-58-02'. 
STEVEN  M    ELLIS    546- r -688' 
GREGORY  T    ENGEL   506-80-8924 
MAJUt  D    ENGEMA-N    548-06-2868 
JOHN  D    ENXING    434-27-3982 
ROGER  P    EPPS    5.?7-80-1665 
WILLIAM  W     ERBACH    JR   086-58-4101 
NEIL  B   ERNO  380-71-4979 
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OARYO   EH8ARY   or  »»11 

NEIL  B   EBTENSON   51»  7»  7381 

ANTONY  J   ETIENNE.  3»50i66e 

DAVID  R   EVANS  <l»<»0«e 

JOHN  A    EVANH  B»»9«M 

MICHAEL  A    EWEU.   2»»4  »00 

DALE  T   r ADLE\'   OCa  »  3*33 

MVRNA  L    FAOAN    <Z>-M-104» 

RONALD  R   FAIRBANKS  VHO-  151J 

CHARLES  W    FALKENMAYCR   JR.  l»  <»  9625 

JEJ-FREY  K   FARLE8S.  >l»-I»-440a 

MICHAEL  D   PARMER.  9MMl-»aa 

JOHN  P   FARNER.  n*1t-2\32 

DONALOO   FARRI8  46S-21  KfTJ 

JERREL  D   FARRIS   JR.  «M-0»-MM 

TIMOTHY'  8   FARVER.  HO-TJ-BIO 

THOMAS  E   FELDHAUS  HHa-Om 

DANIEL  O   FELLER,  7TO-4HBW 

JOHN  N    FEL8KKR.  «36-M-aGa 

DAVID  A    FXNNELL.  01»-»-«}U 

JAMC8C  PCR0U8ON.  al-43-«Ma 

WILLIAM  K   FETZNER.  171  n-an 

PmLIP  B   PICHTHORN   S8S-3S-7S1J 

ROBERT  J    FIELUINO  M»  M-SOO 

ROOELIO  B   FIOl'EROA   Ml  7»^73» 

JAY  C   FISH   »l  H3«n 

JAMES  A    FITTS  JR.  MS»+  IMl 

DANIEL  B   FIT20ERALI>  «►  n-«B«3 

DWAYNEH   FLORENZIE   14>«y42SB 

BRIAN  C   FORD  3tHi-a»\ 

KCNNtTTH  R   FORD.  OH^iOilU 

PETER  D   FORD,  in  J7M»^96i6 

MARK  8   FORESTER.  417-»»e»3 

TROY  A    FORTMANN   tti^W-WM 

KAREN  A  F088.  iaa-a>-a660 

MICHAEL  C   FOeXER.  4»J-«  7177 

JOeEPH  F   FOURNIER.  JR.  Mft  7i-«IlJ 

DAWN  8   FRANCIS.  «7VTKM» 

RICHARD  L   FRANKEL  21*  «H1»4 

KENNETH  O    FRANKOVICH    331  »  3(«r 

DANIELS    FRA8HIER.  M2«0^17V 

CLAY  R   FRA8IER.  US-3>-644( 

THOMAS  W   FRAZCER  ST»^44^  7S1 

ABDULMALIX  FREEMAN   ain~t4^  M76 

DANIEL  FREEMAN   2bi»*Snr! 

KEVIN  D   FREESE  774^  74  MBO 

LBONARDW    FRITZ  JR.  21 1  3»-»S» 

CURTIS  V   FROST  5«J^3i<m8 

DARLENE  M    FRYBEROER  lO-mXtr 

RICHARD  T   FUENTES   17J  »9001 

DAVID  W    FUNK    U»»>2S7 

EDWARD  O   FirRROW  23»  M  9U7 

SHENG  P    FYOCK.  1«7  H^iXa 

GARY  C   OAONON   (Xa-tt-tlM 

JEFFREY  D  OALBRAITH   4«»-41  JTaS 

ROBERT  M   OALBRAITH    HI  17  vn 

JAMES  M  OAL1J^OHCR  M»M-nM 

DANIEL  OALVEZ  M»  7»«CC7 

RONALD  J  OARAN   JR   11»«V»«» 

FRED  GARCIA.  t»7  l»7M& 

LEE  J   GARCIA   M*^J1  4I« 

KENNETH  L   OARr>NER   M»  21  MOO 

JOHN  A  GARNER.  ]«»  11  »tO 

JAMES  E  OARNETT  U»  72  illt 

DAVID  A   OAROFALC)   2ll~W2ai 

JOHN  R   GARRETT   Z»<»  MM 

RANDELL  D  GARRETT   Wfr  U  n>l 

ALLAN  J   OARRIDO   Wl>^»31» 

ANDRE  L   GATHERS   290^7r'<7«) 

GREOORY  T   OAVIN   im»*«Cta 

THOMH3I.    IHYI/IRD    307  •♦  7T» 

.■<r>:K^M>  \  ';\v"niN  »3  31  wn 

(   HKl.'»r:'.K  H    'IKPNKY    IIMKV   KIO 

;  t^^I^:!    k     .  h  :  ;'^  ^  '^    tv*  v.  t  lb* 

I't-.KKKt  \    ^       ,h  :   L  t-  }'      JfV'.   w.     s  !. 
'-  "HK.J'M  K      .  f  .  .   >.H     J-«  ■   :       IK 

HK.\;';  ^-■\   t-     .kK^^.^    v     -*  .i  i 

!v^^^N^-'  •  ..f.H'i  \;"   .','*   »■   *^- 

M,  As!>f.    f     ,^.-^<  tu  ;!  :.L   *t":  m  dW7 

m:.  H5ki  .   HS*V--    «l  4&«l3ft 

->;:  sv  \   .      .;ii.--  i^    jh  n-tsm 

M   \.    ;M   V(       .;  Ks;   >.K      '     I   "^    '.> '  t 

H<  .  fr:  .     . ,  ;i  i  ^,sr ;  !•     .*        ti* 

M  li   H  ^  *,i      .      ■  .1  :  .Ml  ■  iKc       «  '    M%    . 

r»4i'M\M*'  >,:viM"i    %>.  i-    ' '* 

MAS'    >[  .K>M^-M      ,-,    £)  J8»4 

►  .;■!  ar;-'   h'S/v,  f  /   iis.u-0427 

I  .HN  ;>    ».«  .in  :s   s-i  41  0JJ1 

»  fRHK.N  K      .<  «  '1.    i44  21  <!• 
HI'*  \K1'     '    iM  .Rlo^     157  »♦  10«0 

*  M ,;  *  I  V  I    ( ;<  >^A '  N   'm  ^!  ixno 

LlL"U  !?^  .KM  }  y       ^     «.    .  m 

DA.MKl     A      .K^H^M     i*'.<'4«» 

.   H-\K1  K.H  H    r,H^^^■i'^     .    *     *     -M 

■  '  IN  K  '  iKA>    :;»  I/:  *■:< 

ililJN  K    liKKKN     C*    ft*  .•■".•' 

)\Mr>*  i'  'iKK>;.N   '1<l^  :n  <     * 

NATHAN  K    <iKKt>i    V*   •♦  .rtl' 
MAKK    r    OKKHVK    2.M    r>  i'.r 
RX>HEKTi,    tiKKENWt"^'    «M    '.    vi^ 
HOirrrW    (lKEKNW'«>li     ruM-.M. 
MARTIN    .1    (IHUNCHIK    Ji«»t«25 
ORBXIHY  K    (IKIFKIN    «21    17  «m 
MU'HAfeU,  A    ilKlFKIN    4*.  W  A  ,  «; 
KKl.l  Y    A    I.HJKKITH    i.1»  »  il<"  I 
OAKY  R    HKIMFJ^    ^n  •>  «I 
[lAVlUT    ilROENDVK     n    "J  ^A* 
KENNETH  H    liHl  Il/.INMK  ;       <"    •*  tK 
JEFFREY  L    URL  V  EK   n  44  *« 


ANDRE  O  OUtANO   S7J-J7-«64 
MICHAEL  J    HAAK.  19ft-M-iia> 
JAMES  E   HAGEN  SZl-ll-aaOi 
DANIEL  A   HAGER.  2l}-ia-l(»T 
SAMUEL  e  HAOINS   24»-(a  SSll 
DAVID  L  HALE  2S»«4  1204 
GARRY  L   HALL   2ZMO  2297 
LARRY  D  HALL  JBS-TS- 7770 
RONALD  J   HALL.  n»-»»»«6C 
THOMAS  A   HALL.  l«i-5»-7175 
TONY  R  HALL  3Ii4»'750» 
HERBERT  J   HAUBTEAD  4»-41-(Bee 
RODNEY  D  HAMILTON  53+<H717 
WILLLAM  R   HAMILTON   264-<B-50a» 
LARRY  O   HAMMER   4»S.S2.«Z» 
JOSEPH  L  HAMRICK   II   2»  11   190a 
GARTH  M    HANEi'    67&76  084 
ARLENE  B    HANKINS    i53  47  «05 
LAL'RA  A    HANKINS    444  74  S28S 
JERROUU    HANNA   217  »  23a 
DAVID  A   HANNTNGTON.  V»^THC» 
BRIAN  M    HANSEN    5m-»-a317 
DUANET   HANSEN    564-3B-911S 
VINCENT  F    HAFOOOD   444-74-nB 
MICHAELT   HARDER  Ml  1 1 -MB 
GABY  L  HARDING   M6^2&^»429 
DAVID  L   HARDY   U*-9a-a970 
WILLIAM  H   HARLEY    111.4090^9921 
OBOFFREY  T   HARRIS.  317-80^3174 
JACKSON  9   HARRIS   JR  437  Ii3rj6 
JAMES  O    HARRIS   023  Sl^HB* 
MICHAEL  A   HARTLEY   311  MOIK 
MARK  H   HARTLINE.  24»»  9451 
ROBERT  J    HARTNETT  JR  01»«>~3»11 
MARK  R   HASARA.  253-02  9349 
ROBERT  CHARLES  HASL  30O  4*0425 
BRIAN  D    HASTINGS    rb-T*  9049 
JOSEPH  P   HATHAWAY   52+  93  «|84 
EDWARD  L    HAl'OLAND    477  M^  29M 
CONNIE  K    HAWLE\-    29»»4  779i 
LESLIE  H    HAYTiEN    JffI  5*  2S2S 
BROOKE  E    HAYTJES    513- T»  14S» 
PETER  O   HAYS   23fr<)»  5579 
THOMAS  V    KEADEN    3«7  73«&a» 
BRIAN  C   HEALY   047 -«  1061 
PAULR   HEESCHEN   36«'7«.t»46 
MICHAEL  O   HEFFNER   lOT  4I3-C251 
SUSAN  M   HEOEDVSICH.  216'7fr«3l 
JULIE  A    HEITZMAN   240^1»-«a»l 
ROBERT  L   HEMPHILL  241  9»-2042 
STEVEN  J    HENNEMNY    457  31  JIM 
YUN  HBO   243  1.3  14»0 
ROBERT   '    HEPPNER    474«2-020l 
JERRY  E    HERBEL    JR    5a»«S^aM 
JOflE  L    HERNANDEZ   JR    U»<I3-«1S« 
DAVU>J    HERRING    .W!  «3  ,1440 
GLENN  E  HERRON    24»2J7II5 
TRAVIS  J    HE8TIIX>W    406-1^2190 
GARY  D   HETLAND   504  54  2425 
ISAIAH  HEYWARt)   l»«.«>^53n 
JOHN  R    HICKEY    04»  46-  1033 
DENNIS  C   HIOOINH   >4^435*M 
PETER  HIOCINS    527  77  010 
WILFRED  N    HIGOINS   400- 25^  7430 
ANTHONY  C    HIOUERA    504 «  1236 
MARK  A    HII^EBRANDT    13>-96-«721 
DAVID  E   HIIA.  436  21  9113 
SCOTT  T    HILL   271-53  2701 
SAMUEI.  O   HILLMON   23*  21    lOK 
RAY  T    HIRATA    57*«4^2124 
TUAN  A    HOANO    506  4&3145 
JAMES  H   HOBDAY   29  9» 0645 
DOUGLAS  J    HIK-K   aa0-««174 
STEVEN  »   HDFFSTADT  2S1  53  -40M 
OEURCEJ    WXIAN    25»  21  <Q3 
JOHN  P    mxJAN    3M45  9K2 
THOMAS  M    HOIJ^IER    JR    511  S»  7795 
BOBBY  J    HOLUIWELL   44»-«fr5350 
JIMMIED  HOLMES   243  19^5157 
ALANT   HOLT  4«6-l»»4«& 
ROBERT  A   HlXlD  JR   H^  13  3»71 
DAVID  A   HOPXINSUN  397  0&3BS3 
RONALD  W    HOPPER    177  VX1T7 
DAITN  A    HORTTOR    511  JI^IMS 
RICHARD  M    HOTCHKI88   JR    264  615321 
MICHAEL  J    HOUGHTON   001  53  5iS» 
DARREI.LW   HOUMES  27»«V5201 
MARK  W    HOirrZER    771  44^9080 
ERIC  K    HUBER  00&«»7Sa3 
MARTIN  J    HUGGARD  2»>40  4001 
KENNETH  J    HULL   S40-M-4K3 
DAVID  B   HUME   22»  <B -<2M 
RICHARD  T   HUMPHREY   4«3 77  5881 
DAVID  P    HUNNINGHAKE   510  7e.«49» 
DANIEL  J   Hl^NTER  537  4»  7001 
LORINDAO    HUNTER   HI  53  3K6 
TERRY  Hl-NTER  25»  21  7501 
ARTHlTt  E   HUTCHINSON    JR   571  JTI-HM 
OTTIH  L    HirrCHINSON    JR   55»-3»-«&44 
KENNETH  J    HYVONEN    JH   57*96-4701 
VINCENT  O    1CENI«;1.K    4»  219275 
JAMES  E  II/O   2.»  ■■*  •». 
JAMES  C  IMLA1     »«    »  H.- 
THOMAS M    INl-.RAV    V*    •    ■».', 
GREGORY  ft   INMA.N    It  r^  i«. 
DANIELG    ISAA(  M    ■«.  .KM 
DAVID  T   IHKAK:      -1     «^  '.:i 
VIRGINIA  M      '  All.  J.-.    •.      • 

JITIY  L    •  M  K.H.   s    (.■-  -i  -    ' 
KKN -.►-:•!  >        ^     y    „    ;        ..  r»  4«5 

RiiMm:   .1      A,  ^  „  ■.      .     i'.5-i«-<0450 
CMfU^  :^  lHjLi<  -  ^A  ,  :  i_  .  A'_-OB8.  4T3  7»  1961 


RICHARD  J   JAO 
FREEMAN  E  JAMBS.  «ll  W  WW 
RICHARD  E  JENKINS  CO  I  56-3061 
RUSSELL  D  JENSEN   497  7t  7500 
ERICC  JESSEN   471  7V 1791 
SUSAN  L  JESSEN   47V  76-5170 
JOE  A  JIMENEZ   561   11-23S7 
ALAN  W   JOHNSON  517-70- 2»5 
DAVID  R  JOHNSON.  361  50-7152 
DONALD  C  JOHNSON   JR.  561  1 1  7ee4 
ERIC  A  JOHNSON   250- 15-  1514 
KATHY  JOHNSON   3SJ<J6«116 
KEVIN  A   JOHNSON,  17V54-73M 
BCOTT  M   JOHNSON   45»  96-8W7 
SPENCER  A   JOHNSON   557-31-2306 
WILLIAM  W  JOHNSON   JR  23»^»3-5334 
GAINES  T   JOHNSTON    313<3-70aO 
CHARLES  E  JON ES  03O  46- 2m 
DAVID  A   JONES  451  33-Om 
STEPHE34  R  JONES  343-06-6406 
TOBY  R  JONES  131-gO-aM4 
WILLIAM  8   JONES  536  27  2314 
LEWIS  C  JORDAN.  354-46-4104 
HOWARD  L  JOSEPH   34fr  56-3923 
MARX  A   JOW^TC    575-76-0176 
MICHAEL  JOY   J«7-41*»7 
OREOORY  A    KADRLIK    Vt-tt-tHe 
JOSE  J  O   KALIL.  436  931906 
ISABEL  M    KALOC8AY   535^40- 7046 
THOMAS  I.   KAM MERER  506  90-47(10 
MICHAEL  S    KAPEL   507  94  7916 
CHRISTIIPHER  D    KARLS    384^70-4315 
8HIRI.EY  F   KARPER   lt6-41-»422 
DONALD  C   KAYLER   ID   253-33-52H 
DONALD  C   KAYNOR  354-50-1431 
PATRICK  M    KEEFE  340^46-2008 
LISA  C    KEELING    4»4  54  4355 
FRANK  J    KEHL   JR    190  56-3138 
SHAUN  T   KELLEHER  024  56-4117 
WILLIAM  O    KEU-EV    57»  «1  3737 
RICHARD  C   KELl>OGO   36»<»  2231 
SANDRA  D   KELLY    435  70  9447 
DAR  K    KEMP   535^04^.e6» 
BRYAN  D  KENNEDY   42»- 15-4175 
DAVID  J    KEVNEDV   286-43-2312 
EDWARD  R   KENNELLY    15&-SO'4XK 
ROBERT  J    KE<:>HANE  084-40-4335 
JOHN  K   KEPKO   1»50^4911 
THOMAS  W   KERNS   413  76-3325 
OREtXiRY  A    KI>ITFJl   068-439176 
RICKY  A    KIIDER    364  21M83 
.lAMKHW    KIM    541»fr9a77 
KEITH  A    KIMMEXLE    313  70-008 
BRIAN  W    KING    166  4*4362 
COREY'  D   KINO   316W  7K1 
GLENN  J    KING    151  560468 
TIMOTHY  R   KINO   2S3«^  2122 
WILLIAM  T   KIN8I.EY.  231-161643 
THOMAS  E  KITTLER  3»«>-4an 
DAVID  V   KLASEK   22»*M112 
EUGENE  V   KLEISER   JR   435  17  7700 
TOR8TEN  O    KLUOE    350  5*4760 
DONALD  J    KNIESCHE  23»4»  2501 
DONALD  F   KNIGHT  217  42  53KI 
RICKIE  A    KNOTT   401  74-6341 
CURTIS  KONG   577-57-6823 
KFJTH  B   KONTZ  489-13-MOl 
ROBERT  S   KOOISTRA    14*3fr.ai0 
ALLAN  D  KOPACK    11*46  «W> 
■CRISTA  K    KORTUM    533  IV  9071 
JAMES  T    KRAFCIX    211  44-6275 
PAULA   XRAU8E  061  56-«a3 
BARBARA  E   KRIZ  4r7-a6^M 
LARRY  R   KROECKER   OW  53  7TW 
ROBERT  I.    KKOFT    200  40  4300 
JOHN  M    KRilMREKO   2S6  73  2389 
MICHAEL  D    KRUSE   SO* «}  7316 
JAMES  C    KUEHN    41510  25« 
JOSEPH  F   KUHLMANN    III   247  19  7121 
KEVIN  R    KUHIJUANM    311  74-4779 
MARK  M    KUHN    404  »4  3149 
ANDREW  D   KUU.BERG   251  31 1»5 
MICHACI.  M    Kl'NCE    344  4* MOB 
EDWARD  KUNDRAT   JR    310661466 
RUSSELL  A    KITZMAN    153-51-J<1'7S 
PATRICK  S   LACLAIR  009  46-3574 
ROYE  R   LACOLK   227  *4-53J5 
RAYMOND  D   LACOURSE    144-1&02B 
CURTIS  M    LADICH  384  «3  1451 
MICHA><   J    LAIRD  507  7*1115 
KAREN  A   S   LAM  ARCHE.  083-13  3161 
OREOORY  8   LAMBJ(i-33-4352 
JAMES  P  LAMB  5S8-3&-4K1 
MARK  8    LANDERS   23B-04-3198 
DAVID  L   LANE  006-56-6111 
WILLIAM  H    LANE   III    108.5*  5795 
OREtMYRY  T   LANG   443^«3J234 
KENNETH  »    I^NOFORD  2S»56-3089 
ELIOT  L-ANti.H  AM    ,,4'.4av»5 
MICHAEL         LANKf      h:.    .'M    17  7017 
JOSEPH   A     ;    ACk-KHIfJU     *.V034748 
TIMOTHY         :   ASmI^    tc,  4»  7403 
THOMA.x  1     ;.AKh:s    .■«.■.>  7952 
JOHN  »     LAJUll--,  .\     C-.  f,A   'vIBB 
WARD  P  LARSKN    JSi  ■>'■  (i.'4. 
LINCOLN  E  LAK--IN    JKi  <«•  >»•■ 
DALE  R   LASHEK    ;«'  '-  ■■■^i' 
BRIAN  C   LAVEl.l.t:       •  '*■    1.-. 
STEVEN  J    LAVEHTY         :  \.  -.    ■* 
THOMAS  1 1   I-A*;.KJ<    .ix  ■*  ,(H1 
EDWARD  K    LAUTi  s    ■*►.  7(11734 
ANNE   LEBAHS    ■*6W>4:'« 
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HliRI3<TR    i.CamcHlCK    21'-76-S701 
I'AVII)  H    LECK;    507  «*  '.496 
•KKf-RF.V  ROBERT  LEIMEK    282  71-8006 
HoHERT  r    l.K.MIEl'X    22S  ;  1    3073 
*1U.LAM  RISSEI.I,  Li;VNllN    047  f»  40,5* 

K>:.NNtrrH  .1  lentini  a»  52  7045 

KH-ANK  A    I.F.ITF    IV    ;aft«0  IXK 
DKHRA  ,1    I.KVIN    5.H  7t.  9588 
I'HRHY   A    I.trWIS    ;;7    5&  9872 
KKBFXTA  !,    l.FWIS    za  46  5132 
.-'TKVEN    1    LIIMATTA    ".li  82  74«1 
MARK  -■'    1,11. LEY'    274  4tV  4600 
KKl-nf  A    I.IMI.SAY    :44  * ':ir7 

i"HN  H  i.iri's  srim  fr«: 

M'K>:    '    i.ITTI.K    42»  S  «M" 
KK\"IN  I.    L.TTLt^niHN    .- .  «>  .tUB 
Mlf'HAKI.  ii    I.UiVI)    '16IA  r  IT* 
Al.AN  11     lAK'KUiKiIi    .H-S  ■*  <i.M5 
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IHiNAIJil.    IJiWKY    517  73  7562 
MK'HAKL  CrORDON  LUCAS.  477  78«i32 
(  HHlJJTiiPHER  J    LUCEY.  537-80-1644 

SAMl-"  A    l.UDDEN.  416-64-1325 
STEPHEN  F   LUKAC8,  143-44-8348 
RAYMOND  .1    l.Y'NOTT.  546-37-7566 
lA'il.  ri   MArARTHUTR.  536-60-7145 
RiiREKT  I-    .M  A  CCHIONE.  152-46-7045 
KEVIN  11    M  AICINNIS.  549-19-2815 
■MICHAEl    A    MAI'WILLIAM.  267-69-0630 
(IREJLVmY  R    MAIISEN    527-19-5532 
('All,  M    MA:i,-<EN    47^5««977 
KKVrsw     MAHAKFEV    231-03  9157 
ERANKI.IN    '    MA!   AEARINA,  JR.  473-80-6079 
RK  HARIi  MAI.AGRIFA    026.S6-7511 

IA,MI:.SF    MALLARD    241-21-0414 
RAY  A    M A NDERY   507-64-4514 
TIMITHY  T    MANGELS.  5SJ -88-4707 
THOMAS    I    MANLEY    Ml    221-36-0994 
TIMOTHY   A    MANNING    261  «» -6223 
WILLIAM  M    MANTIPLY    077  «)-«38 
MUHAEL   I    MARrHAND   04154  2075 
IiAMEL  B    MARINO    120  52  1601 
('.ENEJtii,-^!  n    MARgUEZ    5S&  51-8916 

lAMI-^L    MAh.sH     IR    2»9*3479 
PHILl.IL  H    MAR.SHALL    404  92  7620 
THOMAS  .M    .MARSHALL.  JR,  14*-«0-7B61 
..I.1;N-.  !i    MARTIN    563-04-2796 
\H  AI  TKJl    '    MARTIN.  25*15-5874 
RAf  AEL  MARTINEZ    581-8»,1002 
IiAVIDR    M.ARTZ    204.50  7984 
iiEAN  R    MAR\'IN    261  «5-0989 
WAITER!,    MARVIN    ri-4*«S0 
OARYE    M  AR,X    4MS  90^*874 
HAN'IiALI    1.    MAH7.EN    479  «6  «ewC 

lEKEREY    A    MA,soN    «^     j    .rf. 
MICHAEL  O    MASiiN     «,m,,-.*j 
ROBFJfT  L    MASON    ,)  h    Ji*   ;.4  ^J71i;, 
STEVE.)     MATACIA    299«*b925 
,JOHN  R    MATHEWS    554  15  8182 
HroTT  R    MATTHI-ii,  554-29-9214 
R<IYA    MATTHF7WS    JR    261-41-0835 
!K1NA1J>K    M  A TTN-ER    JR.  079-5*9804 
THOMAS  M    MATVSKlEl^    046  48  3045 

'OHN  -i    MAlRAtH    33944-6401 
.'iiHNR    MATER   542-83  3tni 
(•RAIO  M    MAY    43S  17-8171 

'OHN  K    MAYEJl    144-56-8150 
ROBERT  M    MAZZEI.  573-35-7347 
Rl'HHEl.L  E    M0CALU8TER,  316-708194 

lEEFREY  M     MCCANN    178-46-0891 
KUVNETH  R    MCrAVLEY'    ~".  IK  OI*! 
I'AVIIiK     MCCOMBS    .".      '.6   .  1^-1 
TIMOTHY  D    MCCOiI,     -i;-  o-  J«L'j 

lAMESIi    ,MCCl'I,I-o!  (IN    «,;•    !*  9314 
KEN  R    MCHANIEL    ri!"  88  SHU 
MARKr    M(T¥iNAl.Ii    265  .-(i    9414 
l.lKl^ioRY    •    MrlHWEl.L    526-35-8112 
TATSY    1    MCKAIlDEN    28S-83-8088 
MARK  A    MCGINLEY,  310  7*<B78 
MARK  T    MCKENZIE.  163-5*1983 
EJtU    J    MCKINLEY.  045-53-2791 

lAMI-i*  E   MCKOY   246-8M280 
TIMOTHY  Ii    MCMAHON,  470-74-2214 
RONAUIG   MCMANUR  JR,  225-90-7415 
liAlTUM    MCMINN    25<>  ,>7  3186 
JOHN  E    MCNEIL    224  <*.  5021 
TI.MOTHV  M    MCNEIL   Or  48  40Ki 
CHARI.ES  E    MCgCEEN      IR    19t>«6«160 
WIl.HON  G    MCWHIRTER    III    4(fe  96  8B79 
NEILR    MCWH<IRTER    2«4  64  Ttl": 
HHARYN  N    MCWHORTER    4«2  31-0477 
GRE<"KIRY  W     MEl.ANIi    31^64*443 
•lOKL  C    MEIJIV    53»70«C64 
ROBERT  J    MELCHKINIJA    152  52*742 
ROBERT  E    MELTON    ,IR    421  "4- 2921 
AUERT  R   MERCER   42CKn  6466 
JOHN  T    MERKIJIIN    5:(>«6  2:«i 
RICHARD  A    MFiER    367  m  r» 
DEAN  MICHAL8    530  53«»2 
CHARLES  B   MIDDIjrroN   267  7;  r226 
MICHAEL  J    MIGLIORANZ!   (n  464«24 
KFl'IN  J    MIHELCIC    337  .56  764CI 
KENNETH  J    MILLARIY  336  56  952!< 


HUGH  A    MIIJ.ER   414  23430-.' 
JEFFREY'  C    MIIJ,ER    548^  45  495r 
MARKT    MILLFm    406«6  3;60 
RICHARUG    MILIJ:R    144-66  49!* 
STEJ-HE-N  r    MILLEK    511   5»-853'2 
STEVEN  D   MILIJIR   507-86  5337 
WILLIAM  E    MILLER    129  52  5643 
DAVID  R    MILIJlTTE   2'.3  72  ~fW. 
DAVID  B    MlLNl-m   JR    427  94  07 50 
CRAIG  L    MINOR   224-06  206r 
DAVID  J    MrrCHEIJ,    ^5644  2»,G 
MICHAEL  C    MITCHEI.L    35&«-<XW-.: 
WILLIAM  L    .MITCHELL   527  «J«99( 
ANDREW.!    MrrsCH    334  52-1760 
RONAU)G    MONSOUR    438  2,S  4745 
GEHARI5  A    MONTAKI    Wi  52  9870 
BENJA.MIN  F    MCX^RE    JR    26CH9-9948 
DENNIS  0    .MOORE   23i.06  iOM 
GORDON  L    MOORE    555  3<»  :774 
KENNETH  W    MfXlRE    548  3,   8470 
MICHELLE  D    MCKIRE    2iA  If  ty'T. 
WILLIAM  A    MIXIRE    418  <*>  ■^.-^ 
DOUGI^S  C    MfXISE    238  ;.5  7407 
MARK  P    MOOsHIAN    209  V-  -16,5 
JOHN  R    MIXITZ    ):-    ,'.  "hi-m 
LATA.N-IAM    MORA,, SI-     .   ■,  -K  5040 
JAMES  R    .MORAN    «.  81..  .1.' 
ROBERT  A    MORECRAFT,  357  50-7391 
STERHE.N  ,1    M(JREE,  382-82-7961 
EDW,AilDB   MORRIS,  427-11-9327 
KEVIN  C   MORRIS,  323-50-2911 
MARCUS  A   MORRIS,  488-74-6435 
STEVEN  R    MORTENSEN    48178-2167 
MELINDA  S    MORTON    499-64  77® 
W1LLLA,MA    MOSS    015-56  4641 
CHARLES  F   MOWERV,  III    134-58-1586 
LAW-RENCE  D    MOZINGO   411   25-3968 
RICHARDS    MULREADV    047*3-9916 
DAVID  W    MUMBULO,  111  44^2236 
SESHAGIR!  MUMPALLI,  264-63-0331 
LUIS  A    Ml'NIZ    581-45.6741 
TERRELL  M    MUNSON,  22»-94-9oei 
LAURENCE  B   MLINZ,  570-37-9332 
AUDIE  R    MlRPITi'    425-02-8554 
BRIAN  E    MURPHY    418-88-OIOD 
MARTIN  E    Ml'.SCHEID    103-60-0236 
MARTIN  C    MISGRAVE    540  72-05ti;. 
JOHN  R    NACHTMAN    *!   50-58'28 
HARVEY  A    NAVAS   568-37-1023 
THOMAS  D  NEFF   514-52-9188 
DAVID  R  NELSON,  223-06-9289 
PAUL  F    NEL.SON   476-80-45^7 
TIMOTHY  L    NELSON,  511   78-6133 
FAULT    N  EM  EC.  294-58-7963 
VINCENT  P    NEVILLE    108-54-6650 
JA.MES  W    NEWBY    518-84  9173 
KEITH  A    NEWELL   271-600214 
MATTHEW  !>    NEWMAN    15300-6913 
R<X;ER  K    NEWTON    238-88-0849 
JEFFREY  W    NICK.S    41S  19-1816 
JAMES  E  MKOPEM,  128-50-7373 
EDWAFUl  A    NIXDORE,  079-5^7237 
ROGER  W    NOBLE  061«)-8S84 
MICHAEL  A    NOLAN   248  25  3011 
WESLEY  L   NOLDEN    11   42St98  U38li 
RONALD  A    NOLOER   50S-56-6010 
THOMAS  M    NOLTA    05O«>  2332 
DAVID  W   NOLTE  510-74  7511 
SUZANNE  M    NORM.A.ND   034  5*9549 
BOYD  T    NORBIS    234-08  7933 
ROBERT  J    NORRIS    III    519  76-6945 
MICHAEL  D    NUSS    540-84  5333 
JOHN  W    OBERLIN    295-50-9671 
FR-AN-K  A   OCHELU)   434   I»«52 
JAMES  8  OCONNELL  0-28-48-8279 
PATRICK  J    OCON-NELL   3.'i7   56-2137 
I.UISA  G    OGILVIE    254  19  8<196 
MICHAEL  J    OKEEEE    54:  86  ISO!) 
DAVID  A    OLEARV    40f.  04  1871 
PARRISH  A    OLMSTEAD   022- 5'2  2305 
MARTIN  H    OLSON    II    552  41  9144 
THOMAS  ONEILL   ;9»  44  7999 
JAMES  C.  ONUSKO    527  74  48)8 
WALTER  D    ORD    428  29  589: 
NELSON  R   ORTIZ    583  :^»r4< 
PETER  L    OSTERHl'S    :3S»  42  «460 
CHARLES  C    OSTROM    CO  62   :207 
KEVIN  C   OSTRVE    562  94  38». 
JEFFERY  I.    OWEN    5;.S64-0-2.4 
YVXS  L    PACHECO    524-06  :2f. 
DAVID  P    PAHOS    474  64-67:; 
RICHARD  H    PAINTER   267  37  ;5« 
CHRISTOPHER  J    PALERMO    22:1  fl-J  2338 
THOMAS  J    PALMFUl    138-68-1,:" 
WILLIAM,!    PALMER    426  2;  «9(4 
ROBERT  L   PARADIS   568  25*5(«:i 
IiAVIDC    PARKLNSON    560  27  0330 
RODNEY  R    PARKINSON    414  21-6325 
PATRICK  PARNELL   527  3»^35 
NOR.MAN  H    PATNOIjE    228  06  «e2 
SEAN  M    PATRICK    466  31-082: 
W1L1.1AMC    PATRICK    536  76  1:77 
GERALD  M    PALXUS    252  21   29'.r 
RICHARD  W     PAY'NE    II    460  27  7432 
STEVEN  T    PAY'NE,  446-66  9077 
MARCO  J    PAZ    214  94-2839 
BRICE  C    PEAR.SON    4«9«4603Ci 
LEROY  H    PETXJNE    210i4  4-:t 
THOMAS  A    PELCZYNSKI    056-60  3381 
IRA  W    PENCE    III    385  54  9708 
RODNEYS    PENTIERGRASS    IR    .W- 6&  7263 
ERIC  L   PENNELL  025  46-863; 


H,AH(i;-riS  periu'E  45,  94  28:3 

Gt-iRIKIN  G    PEREIX    569-f:-888S 
Ll'IS  E    PERF.Z    264-85  59K- 
MARK  C    PERN'.     554-3:.  29;H 
FRAN-K  V    PERRINO   33i  56  3666 
PHIliIF  P    PESICKA    543  «   .466 
CBARLES  E    PETERSON    4.,   .'7.r784 
nOUGL.AS  K    PETERS<1N     'K    153-44-9107 
JON  A    PETER.SON     ;2C.-56-493i: 
SCOTT  T    PETERSa.)N    Ob(.  ,54  VOt 
GW'ENETH  M    PETRIE    228  «2   '~T 
ri.ANIEL  S    PETROV    rs  52 -663; 
KENNETH  D    PHILIPPART    rS-SA  !«« 
DANIEL  A    PHILLIPS    :67   54-0'22Ci 
JONATHAN  S    PHILLIPS    22.S-64-079e 
WILLIAM  D    PHILLIPS    493  "4  2:«, 
RONALD  H   PICKETT   42-   , ;  .685i. 
JOHN  D    PICXLE    ;78  546«,2 
MICHAEL  J     PILLION    048-66-68r. 
D,ANIDO  M    PIME.NTEL    586-09-4382 
MICHAEL  G    PINCINCE    426  :7  T?2t 
PHILLIP  L  PINE,  301-44- 1706 
THOMAS  W   PITTMAN,  088-54-5996 
KERRY  D  POOLE  066-80-2110 
PETER  POON    081  56-0583 
G,AKY  M    Pf.lORE    261-61-8840 
MICHAEL  V    PORCO   282-19-5551 
RICHARD  G    POUNTAIN   075-38-1976 
CARROLL  B    IXiWELL   JR   424-88-2038 
GRIX>ORY  S    P(3W'ELL  267-51-9965 
,.'AMES  C    POWELL    52»  78-4940 
ANTHON-Y'  CATC  PRADIA.  5ffl-70-<B54 
STEVEN  W    PRATT    141   38  5963 
DOUGLAS  A    PREIDIS    37V-6(^3007 
HUGH  O    PRICE    JR   26-  35-6.925 
CURTIS  C    PRICER   468-84-5511 
DOUGLAS  C    PRIESKORN,  003-53-1517 
THERESE  M    PRFTCHARD   562-37-0528 
DAVID  E    PRTTTS    34.-^-60-6974 
MARK  A    PRCETT    246-02  3297 
M.ARK  L   PUGN.ALE   296  54-1086 
ROBERT  .M    PUHALA,  203-50-4857 
BRIAN  M    P't'LLEN,  587-17-1885 
PACL  F    PCLSE   111,336-50-1330 
DONALD  C    PURVIS    57S-84-5344 
MICHAEL  J    PUSHCAR,  196-44-9757 
IKIUGLAS  R    PITNEY'.  018-44-7320 
JAY  W    PYLES    53*70-9166 
D,ARRELL  A   QUICK.  131-27-8718 
STEPHEN  H    Q'.INN    S4i*5;4438 
TIMOTHY.'    WIIVN    36^74  21795 
DAVID  E    RAAB    363  52   :45C' 
JOYCE  E    RACICOT    228  94-2928 
JOSEPH  P    P.ACZ    Cr7-60  2479 
LEWIS  H    RADER    22613  2074 
MICHAEL  A    RADFORIJ    24;.  '^4<ie01 
CHARLES  M    RAMAGE    432   33  3076 
HECTOR  F    RAMIREZ    266  27  70S5 
SAMIEL  H    RAMSAY    III    OT'  42-4738 
DAVLLi  W    RAPP    :6»  52   :«S3 
DAVID  V    RATHS    -S:  62  f,Zr 
BHADLEY  D    RAVNAl'lJ    561.58-6026 
WILLIA.M  L    REAL    II    26;,  96  4743 
CHRISTOPHER  A    REAMS    441^-68-2485 
ANDREW  ,M    HEDMONIi   2M  2i  5920 
ROGER  D    REEDY    341  44  «£.-: 
JOHN  R    REESE    256  9t-062<i 
BENJAMIN  T    REEVES    265  71-6410 
MITCHELL!)    REEVES    4.S.S  2.'.  8256 
CALVIN  E    REID    JR    070 -6f.. -OOt 
ALBERT  M    REIF    545«t.-OII4* 
ORESTES  E    REINA    26-53-268, 
Lf^tEX  E    REINHARD    :07  4<.-8906 
ERIC  R    REINH,ARD   511  i8  5246 
W  ILLLAM  W    REINHOLD    ;2.s  52   9<«2 
rX)'.GLASA    RENO    :86-60-525f 
MICHAEL  B    RESLIE   219-66  9264 
LUIS  M    REYES    582  21    3826 
DAVID  K    REY'NOLDS    :-7  56  338:i 
MICHAEL  A    REZENTJES    248  35  7585 
L.ARRV  D    RHODF_s    52"    72-1232 
KE,VNETH  D    RIBLER    085-56  1488 
JOSEPH  N    RICH    3—  «.  2107 
JOE  A    RICH.ARDSON    449  IS  249f 
KIM  M    RIGLING    36.'>-62   "88" 
JCSTO  L    RIVERA    56:    ;9  9-J9f 
W  ESLEY  M    ROBBINS    45S  "8  -6.0- 
.MARVELL  ROBER.SON    433  02  963; 
L,ARBY  J    ROBERTS    349  46  92— 
BRUCE  M    ROBERTSON    094  58  iiHf 
IiA-NNY  P   ROBERTSON    52S.-66  2St , 
EUGE.N-E  A    ROBINETT    064  569(H<- 
BRICE  E    ROBIN.SON    413  96-0945 
JOSEPH  H    ROBINSON    55f>  49  922!- 
JA.MES  M    ROBISON    454-02   ;-« 
TODD  W    ROBISON    16:   52-6082 
.MICHAEl,  A    R/,.CKEL    :56  54-<,<- 
DARRYL  E    ROGERS    Oe(.-62  340! 
WILLIAM  K    ROGERS    246-04  *4-f 
JAIME  ROJO    055-603-3- 
GflEOORY  J    ROMAIN    532  56  2525 
ERJC  F    ROMAN    5«,-65-6824 
TRXiV  B    ROMA.NS    549- 15  2143 
BRUCE  A    ROMEO   084  58  244S 
PETER  E   ROONEY    JR    12S-M  392C 
FRANT:  ROSE    ni    184-58-3696 
SUZAN-^E  M    ROSEBERRY    230  96-3556 
DALE  E    ROSENBERG    394-72-6696 
THEODORE  K    ROTHSCHILJ)    34.  .48-CI4-! 
SCOTT  E    ROU>'DS   517  74-4364 
KEITH  ROl-NTREE   229^  96-8565 
LOUIS  P   ROW'E  JR  407-88  468B 
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CHRISTOPHER  B  ROYCRAFT  m^WMKB 
JEFFREY  P   RLARJC.  MO-17  nil 
BRUCE  R  RL'NX  OS-SIMMT 
JOEL  C   RtrsH   M7-3B-0MS 
BARRY  D  RllSSELL  «»-21  «212 
KATHERINEJ   RirsSEU,  S31  17  J«» 
MARK  A   RUSSEIX.  ]3&-aS-343l 
SCOTT  P  RUSSELL.  «»  7S-39« 
WILLIAM  B  RUSSELL  ]4»<a-73M) 
CHARLES  H   RYAN.  OtM-ti-M&O 
DAVID  REIMER  RYAN  344-M-«3M 
SAMUEL  J   SABLAN.  M»-Z»^7VI 
BRAD  L   8ABO   a^-O^UZJ 
ROBERT  S    SAENZ.  Jl»  7(^4615 
MICHAEL  A   SALVl   i»<»M37 
WALTER  J   SAMS  ]9»<H-1196 
PATRICIA  A   SAROEANT  jas-Ot-OaOO 
JAMES  A   SA8SER   III    m  J»«23 
ALAN  O   BATTLER.  «»  31  3M* 
EDWn^  M   SAL'ER   356.«>»Si 
MICHAELE   SCHAAR   M»7»7>ll 
STEVEN  F   SCHAEFER   10«-3»-3M» 
KEVIN  M    SCHAFER   31*»  1M3 
TmiMASJ    SCHALB   S5»^»7013 
ROBERT*    SCHELTEMA   37i7»-l»l» 
SCOTT  J   SCHERBENSKE  23K»<H81 
KATHLEEN  M    SCHETTER.  »S-«»  700 
PAUL  D   m-HIRMER   31»«^70«» 
JOHN  H    SCHMIDT   «»  »  1«» 
ROBERT  C   SCHNEIDER   «»5<H70 
ROBERT  P  SCHOTT  MitHOU 
CHARLES  8CHULT7.  JR  J»«-«3JS 
MICHAEL  A    .SCHWAMM   3il-«-4«i 
OARV  T    SCOTT    13*  50  ISOl 
JED  L  SCOTT  2/7  li»7IT 
U'i'NN  R  SCOTT  06*  5»<B» 
RONNIE  L  SEELY   247  3i^5lM 
KATHERINESEI.LAR  01J4»-«JB7 
PHILIP  M    SENNA    IBHatOtt 
DAVID  M   8ERLEY    5«7  27  WW 
ERIC  J   8ETTEROREN    mO^»*X> 
JOSEPH  M   SEl'FZER  3S^7a»«l 
DANNY  J    SHAFER    M>«4  9101 
CHARLES  L   SHAVER   22»  W-3«n 
ROBERTS    SHAW    II    U»«>  213* 
WILLIAM  A    SHAW    JR   2M  7ft  Mn 
FORREST  K   SHF^LY   »V  21  7:02 
WILLIAM  L   SHERMAN    3S7  «*4»1S 
BRIAN  D  SHIMEL  3(7  M  T2M 
JANORLTMETTA  I>   SHINE   42a-»  lOW 
BRIAN  R  SHIPMAN   1BS4H530 
ANDRE  L  SHIPP  7K>-*\  3214 
MICHAEL  K    SHORTT   jra  53-0472 
STANI.E>' J   SHVBA  444^7H32« 
ELLIE  OIVAN  SHl'LER    III    4«1«HS04 
BRYAN  J   SHUMOCK    1W»3S00 
JOHN  C   SHITTEE   4«1  (X  7K3 
STEPHEN  D   SICKING    4S»  74-  7S» 
MARK  A    HICLEY  Z)»  II  <9Z2 
ROBERT  A    SII.VE8TRI     1»7  4»-»5m 
DARRIN  SIMMONDH   061  Sft  1134 
DAVID  E   SIMMONS  2©  47  4421 
MARK  A   SIMON    406  0*  7n3 
RONALD  L   SIMPSON    «n  70  9443 
DANNY  L   SIMS   J13  4M292 
WIU.IAM  F    SIMS   3M  73  <W35 
JOHN  8   SINCERBEAlTt.  5»  M  7»1 
LARHONDA  8   SINOLETON   2»47axn 
MANUEL  E   SISO    IV    M5-904«M 
ROBERT  K    SITTLOHjm  04-3196 
MICHAEL  A    W    SIZ>X>   024  JO-4121 
Rt>BERTT  SLATER  JR   21»-7J-34S& 

KEVIN  sLuss  ifamta 

LISA  J    SMART   Oia  36^<2S 
ARTHUR  C    SMITH   04»-tO-ISI3 
DAVID  T  SMITH  J7»^»»-27M 
ERJC  H   SMITH    1)1  OMOl 
ORECORY  8   SMITH   33>'42^0r736 
HILTON  SMITH  JR   30&44  \tK 
KENNETH  L  SMITH   221  5»#744 
KEVINC  SMITH   57S 74-4061 
LUTTRELL  A   SMITH   440  70-01» 
MARK  A   SMITH   313«4-«BS 
NEALC   aMITH    M0^7»«(n 
ROGER  L   SMITH   3B7  5*  9837 
THOMAS  R   SMITH  260^71  1642 
TODD  R    SMITH.  50»  «»4»10 
RAE  C   8MOLXN    lla  J»  7219 
WILLIAM  D   BMOLINBKI    377  <»«S0 
JOSEPH  C   SNOW   374^73-6Ul 
NEVILLE  W    BONNER    Mt  73-3607 
OBOROE  r   SOODOO   1I»W4B«0 
MARK  a  aOPKO   14»«^4SM 
STEVEN  W   SORENSEN   516. «ft  3614 
DOUGLAS  J    SORNA.  571«»«>50 
MARKU8  8  SORRELL8    in  53  400* 
RICARDOJ   SOTO  5«2S74» 
SIMMONS  8  SPAIN   JR  Z3»~»  16M 
MICHAEL  L  8PEER    143  54  IKl 
GARY  K   SPENCER   JR   277  9»«II6 
RICHARD  H    SPENCER   363  7»-je77 
CHARLES  J   SPITZNAOEI.  It»-«f2l2 
ANTHONY  SPRADl.ri'    ft»  •*-fm 

■  ■'(i[^,^ll    M'\s;:^M'    ,-">'*    Ml 

.  M:  :   V.    -■  ■  >.  s  >  L  ^  *  -^  h  :    -« .  ■  -  I  r  16 

H;i    !i;r.     •'     -  ■  ARK    (183«>447« 
^ns       .    *     ■  •  \RR,  JR  001  M-«I6 
KiiM<K..:     ^IfXKBECK    164  4S  6931 


WILLIAM  V    STEERS   044-66-0768 
SHANE  T    STEGMAN    16B-66-9404 
JEFFREY  A   STEINMILLER  2ai-13.1«» 
DEAN  R   STENOL  5640KI713 
DAVID  F  STEWART  46»-H-4»l» 
RANDON  C  STEWART.  M6  46  OWl 
TERRY  E  STINE  453  ll^aB 
DAVID  L  8TJOHN37*  41-5790 
PHIUP  L  STOLL   241  66-96H 
ERIC  J   STONE  507  «^2137 
JACK  E  STONE  543-90^3«» 
RICHARD  D  STORR  5a-64-»416 
JOE  M   STOVALL  2SB-21  1626 
STEPHEN  M    STRIOEL   474  74-3366 
ROBERTA   STROUD.  JR   S»<8.16J0 
TIMOTHY'  N   STRUNK   41*^»  1247 
CHRISTOPHER  A   SUCHER  361  4&  3»63 
KFJTH  E  SULUVAN   516-<»  7042 
SHANNON  M    SUU.IVAN   54H»^1606 
BRUCE  K   SUMMERS   45»0*  1087 
JOSEPH  C    SUS8INGHAM    0A»«-60O2 
DALE  J    8VEC.  343-51  5663 
ANDREW  D   aWANSrjN    201   5*  3677 
MATTHEW  D  SWANSON   465- O  T3M 
STEPHEN  J   SWANTON    536  06  7«16 
DANIEL  J   SWEENEY    1933K776 
DARRVL  t.  SWEETWINE.  06O  M-2191 
WAYNE  H    SWIERS    24«.»4-6ZD 
DAVID  V    aWINNEY    443-73-4125 
JEFFREY  B  SYMME8    143^50-5641 
JAMES  J    SZCZUR.  200-46-504 
STEVEN  W  TANK   i3i-73-7«S4 
DAVID  J   TANTHOREY   J3^90^4BH 
GREGORY  W    TAPAV    556-04-4774 
MARK  A   TARNOW   311  76-0623 
WILLIAM  W   TARVIN   54»-37.«S7 
JAMES  D  TAYU>R  536-«S-«2aO 
TONY  L  TAVUIR.  14H3-4728 
TIMOTHY"  N    TEETS.  38170-5662 
RONALD  E  TEMPEST  J R    161  58-5163 
JDS   TEW    JR.  416-7*4165 
MICHAEI.  A   THEURICH   307-81-0801 
ANTHONY  C   THOMAS   424-94-0112 
DANIEL  THOMAS   063-SA-9424 
GREGORY  L  THOMAS  066^«>-I567 
TERRENCEC  THOMAS  0»7  54-4412 
LUCIAN  a  TH0MA80N.  JR.  22»-7»-««ai 
JAMES  K   THOMPS4>N   40»4a^(212 
JUSTINE  F.  THOMPSON   J70  7*-5»:» 
JAMFJ*  D   THORNE    1704»  2804 
MICHAEL  1.   THORNE   585  98  6431 
RANDY  P  THREET  411  21  0206 
PAUL  W   THURSTON  0I»  544^56 
RLTX)LPH  J   TIBURZIO  JR  276-<8J813 
KEVIN  D  TILGHMAN   57»-6»-31»4 
RICHARD  W  TILTON    151  54-4573 
CHRISTOPHER  TIMBERLAKE  258^  19-3737 
WILLIAM  M    TOBIN    13»«4  7166 
HOWARD  E  TOMLINSON    III.  204^1-0011 
GARY  D   TOPOREK    373  5*5381 
GLORIA  G   TRABUE   4I6-M8534 
IAN  D   TRACY    523-7Ji4«3 
SIDNEY  C  THAPP  214-11-1177 
DENNIS  W    TROSEN    3B176-634* 
MATTHEW  E   TUCKER  . 
PETER  C  TUFTE   4711 
BRYN  K   TURNER  548- I3-J0I6 
KAREN  E   TURNER   501  T3-4864 
LUTHER  S   TURNER   254^9*4162 
TROV  A    TURNER   J6^«l  <J)19 
LAURENCES   TURRIN   087  S«-5433 
RICHARD  D  TWIOO  0S»  54  2408 
RANDALL  M    UU.MAN^N    44»41-»40e 
BRUCE  E   ULRICH    r»  'J  M76 
MICHAEL  L   UL^MAFCK    W5- i<-9S34 
MICHAEL  J    UNDERKOKLER  237-n-»ie 
VINCENT  P   UNICE   19l>  46-513! 
LENA  8   UNVERRICH   4ii  31  7601 
RALPH  E   URCH    268  74-4614 
JOHN  C    VAIXE   4»7  7M6ir; 
SCOTT  C   VANBLARCUM    136-60  1.186 
JAMES  G    VANDERNECK   21S  76-0376 
JOHN  H    VANIIERVALK    544-66-8»42 
JOHN  VA.NDERWEEL    146  51  7774 
MATTHEW  A    VANWINKl.E   III  088  519048 
MARK  E   VANZANKT  Tift 64-5111 
JAMES  R    VA8ATKA    47ft  70-.981 
JOHN  A    VASKOVICH    584  317838 
TIMOTHY  R    VAUGHAN    2»  17  41ia 
CHRISTOPHER  P    VERONIN    577  51-4138 
PHILLIP  M    VERBET   43*«»«013 
PETER  F   VETTERS   429  31  9331 
DANIEL  C   VICK   16^71  9726 
JOHN  A   VISE.  9a3-«l-4843 
ROBERT  L   VOGTLI    441-66-3006 
MARX  A    VONROKERN    40ft«*2080 
ROBERT  L   WAGER   JR   M4^ 70-9603 
HOWARD  J    WAGNER    174  54«n 
EDWIN  P    WAONON    III    260  21-0799 
ROBERT  S   WAOUESPACK   43»^2>-Mr 
SCOTT  A    WAID   550-41 76» 
MARKT   WALDRON   5*ft-08-«r7 
KR18TINA  A    WALK    161    54-2474 
PAMELA  ANN  WALKER  2«V58-70e* 
KENNin'HJ    WALL  2«15»7480 
THOMAS  F  WALLACE  55*31  7048 
CHARLES  F  WAIXER.  II  38ft  27  0217 
BLANE  L  WAMPLER.  3ft4  5»  3587 
DAVID  L    WAPPNER    273-4*9880 
ANTHONY  B   WARNER   521  11  <r96 
CHERRY  A   WASHINGTON   341  B*  6848 
JEFFREY  P  WATERflURY   410- 17  -tlOO 


LAWRENCE  A    WATERMAN    10*  54  7*25 
JAMES  WATTERS    JR   314  TO 4492 
HARRY  W   WATTS  001  44-61»4 
DEAN  E   WEATHERS  307  7*2346 
JOHN  R  WEAVER  48»«l«I7t 
VERNON  M   WEGENER  365-»-4aS0 
CRAIG  A   WEIBMAN   453-60-«79« 
MICHAEL  S   WEISS   150-51-MM 
MICHAEL  R   WELDON   527-6^7171 
MICHAEL  WELLS.  147-51 7C» 
DANIEL  A   WEST.  531«4-5a5 
MARK  C   WESTON   164-al-5M2 
DOUGLAS  K   WE8TPHAL  484-64-4755 
CHR1STI>PHF-H  N    WHEATUEY   217  9*9380 
ROBERT  E   WHEELER   JU  iO-1146 
MARTIN  WHEI-AN   421  9*  7976 
DENNIS  M    WHITE.  051-eMri9l 
LELAND  T   WHITE  54O-gl«230 
PATRICK  K   WHITE  381  6*965 1 
WILLIAM  K   WHITE  547  71-6150 
SCOTT  0   WHITMORE  50*94  1987 
CHARLES  R   WHITZEL  221-4*7421 
CHARLF.S  I.   WICHLAC   321-54-1373 
ROY  T   WIERINO  3«5-*0-0Ol 
ROB>J»TM   WIIJCI80N   JR.  121  51-6762 
BRIAN  N   WILLETT  54H3-30r! 
BRIAN  J   WILLIAMS  533  704864 
CHARLES  KEITH  WILUA.M8  421I«  MM 
GREGORY  L   WILUAMS   771-71-838S 
JOHN  B   WILUAM8  014-5+-07«l 
LtNDBERO  WILLIAMS  34*  13-3116 
SCOTT  A  WILUAM8   521-41-3W8 
STANLEY  L  WILLIAMS.  34>-»-9754 
ANDREW  8   WILLIAMSON   36^31-nei 
THOMAS  C    WILLIAMSON    153-S*«01 
DONALD  J   WILLIS  358-25-3411 
JAMES  A    WILL80N    44**4  1135 
DIANE  A   WILSON.  010  50^5857 
FRANCIS  D  WIUSON    III.  529-86-6504 
JAMES  D  WINKLER  530  70  9276 
SUSAN  E   WINTON    ]n-64-9647 
FLOYD  L  WISEMAN   427-04-3732 
DAVID  C  WISN1EW8KI   1MV512X6 
TODD  N    WI88ING    221  llOTSO 
CHRISTOPHER  P  WITTMAN.  531-80-0827 
PAUL  M    WITT8ACK   217-48-0617 
MICHAEL  T  WOLF   55*70-4881 
ROBERT  W   WOLFE.  45»-41-3ni 
GARY  8   WOLLAM   2S*-«1-9S01 
MARY  B   WOO.  i»  98-4653 
DAVID  W    WOOD    107  5*7684 
JOHN  J   WOOD.  361  54-S846 
JUDE  A   WOODtaAD  221-3*Sni 
DAVID  G   WOODS  2»-6*  2321 
DAVID  P   WOODS   21*7*3110 
JOHN  L  WOODS.  267  9*2420 
ALAN  J   WORLEY   555-47-7131 
WARING  L  WOR8HAM   JR  241  77  Its 
JOHN  A    WRIGHT   021-50-9100 
RICHARD  A    WRIGHT   571  27  7736 
DAVID  J    WYNDHAM    001-5*9749 
RODNEY  R    VATE8.  541  71  5581 
DAN  R   YEAMAN8.  155-3*243S 
EUGENE  YIM.  414-l»-3n42 
DARRELLO   YOUNG  561- 3* 5346 
JUAN  D   YOUNG   41*9*2457 
MICHAEL  A   YOUNG   587  19-80M 
SCOTT  A   YOITNO  001  S8-1116 
SHANE  A   YOUNG.  OK- 51 5762 
LORI  A    VOUNOS  537  .•4-36»t 
STEPHEN  M    ZAISER    164-5*8710 
BRIAN  G    ZAl.ENAS    32S«0*63e 
DALE  L   ZIMMERMAN    MO  29  0054 
DAVID  A    ZIMMERMAN    45*317017 
WA^-NE  A    ZIMMET   397-44-1176 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
REGULAR  AIR  FORCE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SEC 
TION  531  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  WITH  A  VIKU 
TC  DESIGNATION  I'NDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION 
60»;  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  TO  PERFORM  In 
TIES  INDICATED  WITH  GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANK  TO  HI 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORC  K 
PROVIDED  THAT  IN  NO  CASE  SHALL  THE  OFFICERS  BE 
APPOINTED  IN  A  GRADE  HIGHER  THAN  CAPTAIN 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

MICHAEL  A    BIEWEND  550-10-9913 
DWIGHT  R    BRASWELL   521  61  4721 
WILFRED  R    BRISTOL   08»-5O  7W4 
OARV  O    BROOKS   307  48-0B17 
JAMES  E    BURNETT    411-5*3768 
MICHAEL  C  COOOIN8  457-04  557* 
DAN  8  CRAWFORD  5a*iH084 
KEITH  A   DARI.INCTON  021-4*9704 
CHARLES  N    DAVIDSON    41401«20(> 
GEORGE  DUNCAN    3194*  3964 
MICHAEL  W   DITJCAN   310-6O0688 
RICHARD  B   DLTW   067  40  »21 
PHIUP  J    FISHER  2<"  »•  «;k 
JEFFERV  8  OALLE-S    o-      *  H'4 
A NXLINO  GARCIA    36.1    -•  '<» - 
PATRICK  \    HKIOU-.1,    .w-  -M  '-: 
DENNIS  K     MT-rV.K.VfN     '     ■  '-t    «"->l 

JERRY  I<  i.Kwi;*  ;«'       .<M 
DAVID  B    MAACK    ;.^     .  f* 
ALFRED  M    Mro*>\fcKN    A^.i^-^.'-i 
JOSEPH  H   vt■.■■•■.^•^    .'».<».  «Kj' 
LAWREN'  ►        M      ,    :s    CIS.  <■•    i»» 
HILARl*  '*-  *    v:h  M  '  ^  ^K  N    &    '-♦  ~*« 
richak:    '    w    v-n;      .'j  >■  <-.■.« 

JEFFTll  !  ••>      i'Ki....l-.h     .1.    Jt  !H71 

LEON  D   i  ••■■>    ->.    "    >*>  rA 
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0.\KY  R    PERRY    420  <a  *<-« 
ALVIE  E    ROBBINS    MS  43  201. 

ciLE.VN  i>  R<«:iER.s   ;!«  .*  :7(r.' 

EUGE.NK  H    SCHNIPKE   29*54  ;»; 
GARY  L    SMITH    7"^   'J  ;Cfc2 
UlI.l.lAV  I.    .siiKdl.I.S    S26  M    .HKi 
MfRK  S    "TANFI'HJi    i!'   »  4*-4. 

HiiWARliii  sxrviiAHi.  tn  ■*  ;i620 
NELSON  T  TOLEDl.)   24ft  ;9  21.« 

JIDGE  ADVOCATE 

JAMES  A    BLACKWELL  III   26e.«fra:>4S 
NORBERT  J    DIAZ    277  56-3552 
DAVID  G    NIX    457   119672 
JO  ANN  8TRINOFIELP   07S4»O224 
RICHARD  J    VACIRA   477.6ft«4« 

MRSE  CORPS 

RANDAIX  A     \k:S.s    «4  5S«:0! 
SHARON  A     AM. UN    S44  «8  42(* 
CONNIE  R   AMiUl.'i<iN    »;«><«* 
OORTLANI'    '     AR!.If;,N    1-6S4«»N 
li!ASKI>    ILMAMU;    Tyr.   *9-C< 
TH()MASG    HAR:>'»<'t    15"  t»4  iH*^ 
R.'NMJ'!.    H^SS    i'.'  Xl  «s:' 

RHi'N':..f  :■  R\x'..f"i'  za.  ::  «m 

I.UtiiHAHs    BKATTV    a*  H  .1831 
■ri.IK  K    BWC.fRJi    '«.«S'.J 

:i;'.-.t  :    hkck   ;f».«c  "56- 

■^Ml'K  t-    HKfK    "r    •*    f'  • 

lf-^^  M  bk:.;.  x.  h  ■»«.•< 

MAH:aSNK  M     BISH'l      .If.  ». .  «.t42 
►UiVkARIiL    B;.AiKs^^  «K    .■«.  :6-9910 
A''IiRf:V   M     H'    :  T' ;N    *"    .r.    .«* 

a.sn.am   b»'U.sv:k  '/rfi  - ■  " ,   . 

K1,I7.AB>TH  I      BKAMtV      '- .    '2  4924 
TI.MIiTHY   K    BKKNNf.K     «■  '^    «174 
SAKA  -A    BR''N.'^'N     1^*^  ^^  ^"^ 
\S\   K     BRliWN    h2:    "2      It 
[iK.KiRKl.    Bl-THAN    '    -  "^    . .' < 
CHRI.'^TINK  M    Bl  ("Hi.H     )f.    ".»  <76i 
JENNIFER  A    B;',.i*Y    »«.'>.  4  2863 
ANOF.LA  M    (   Al.lt'J<ON    WS    ";    9747 

kathkki'.km   '  a:.;.ii>    «t  "2  iwds 
MA}',  r^  ^  .    '  Aj-.N'  a;  :  ' .-  "H  .'.« 
.  H}::.-  T  ;Nf  : '  !  a'ai  -  i  ■  .  .■.  k-^  ttfc: 
'  n  : ;    ■   ■  : ,  A  n  K    ■  h  .1 .  >  «2  «■  .' 
ka:m:k.h:n^  h    ;;  AfiKt    4"h -«.  .1615 
:  ».N ;^ ;      : .a ■;  y^'  'N    t-*^  "1  ■!»  . 
'  "iN  :  h:  A  ;    >  <  ■:  k.--   22'-  «h  .  ^ 
!  Hh.h"!  1    A   '■:;:''  t:    1.,  '»^  TI86 
!  Alt'!  t.  1  ■  '1  ;  :n~     v.  -if.  m-_ 

Si    S  AN   B    t  '  INN'  'K    '.1  «•    I''* 
MASHl'.K.N   B    '  "NHi'',      .-/   14  I'Vfi 
ANITA  1.    (  c«iK     »4.    '.i   .t^' 
!AMJ>W    (X'WKl-L    1;2  ^«147 
PATRICK    1    roYNF.    dCi  48  »lfi9 
KHNNt'TH(.    '.  H(''   CH    ¥^   ^^    ,'*w 
("^"NTHI.A  A     (   ''i.    22h  '^f^  -«^> 

ANN  }•  rrH::s  :tBi  i^  "aaw- 
KiMBfcKL"!  i>  rirHt:j(T  iri  "*  ;;;6 

liAM.AN  H    I.AMKLS    biHX  ftS 
HHF.R-A  M    (i    I.Kairii    22i  5<.  6488 
KATHRVN  A    Ii:],U'»    44J  "4   ;r23 
K.AKF.N  S    IK'ANF     1^-4*  :";H 
TFJtta^A   A    DllKiAN    2S«»  «>  -:i~S 
KATEH    KASI.KV     S."»  ; ;    *Mt 
TERESA  I.    F-THKN    ■«.  88  4.*!' 

.JOYCE  A  EVASs   cfcies.sat 

KAREN  G    EVER.S    4*.    2r  8671' 
PATLA  I    FARKIS    ', .b  50  VV* 
W1NIFREI1  L    FlJ\NAGAN    CH4  51-1151 
DIANA  R    FUIRES    464  94  '2Z' 
I.Y'NNE  A    FOSH    221    44  54«C> 
BIHAN  M     FRIF2aF    1-4S«>4.t.< 
ROY  H    Fl'KlOKA    5V,«4:» 
LINDAS    OARRETSON    4«J  86  3!«.. 
ROBERT  1.    GASTON    iTT  mm.i 
BONNIE  1.    OORIKIN    rO   IS  "IM 
CHARI-EH  a    HAGNfm    H"  44  ,1779 
HHAR21N  1.    HALE    4^.".  88  4.«r 
TATtn    J    HANLEV    473  8*  ,905 
MARY  B    HARRISON    4 ID  90  .565* 
RICHARD  F    HEFNER    46.'..0ft«42< 
!K>S>A  M     HEITF.R    210^2  28^: 
EVELYN  C    HENTIV    OSS.  44  *5« 
JANET  C    HOBAN    028  48  7544 
CHERJE  R    HOLLAND    52&  11  fe^9 
FAMEl-A  A    HOLlJiTEN    477  «  «347 
lAMES  P    HOLT    114  9*4810 
KATHRVN  B    HOVERSTE.N    <:,«6«888 
IIANA  S    HOWARD    M«  74-0933 
Dol'Gl^SC    HOWARD    JR   52":  45-1196 
MUSICAL    HCCKINS    540  90  8059 
BARBARA  Hl'IlAK    33»«J;5:: 
PAULA  J    HCDSONCXX1DMAN    221  .<6  .«« 
FTjMNE  M     IGNOTH    ,124  54  1)631 
Hl'SAN  L    IRONS    470  70«4i: 
MARCEl-LINE  A    JAMES    168  42  4117 
THOMAS  J    JENKINS    230-50  43W 
KAREN  A    JONES   06*  54  «B3b 
PHIUP  W    JIUAN    251  4*  1396 
DAWN  T    KEMP    457 -0*3040 
DIANA  L   KIENLE   075  50-8776 
JOHN  D    KNl-DSON    2!*-«J.«3;B 
KATHLEEN  A    KOURY    037  41  2975 
DIANA  J    LANSING    530  70  1006 
DIANE  M    LAWUm    131  46  4386 
RO«E  A    LAYMAN    218«1«74 
RICHARD  LEDESMA    454  9ft  9448 
CY'NTHIA  L    LEHTO   007  60-0601 
JAMES  R   LORRAINE  Of*  58  383^ 
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LORI  A    MACIAS    00S5O4196 
VmoSICA  MASSEY    4O4«.-06S5 
ErGF:2NE  A    .MCAIXK)    546  9t> -0^62 
S17.ANNEP    MCCAMBRIDC.E    l!<4  58  Sar 
DAMN  A    MCCORMICK     162  4&  9868 
LAURIE  .!    MCMILLAN    r2  48  2137 
MARGARtri  M    MCNEILL   ()!#►«)- 5062 
JEFFERV  W    MOORE    30»  "2   .*; 

PAUL  T   M'ir;':ni  jzi  42  (tm 

CARYL    '     Mi'VLIiER    2Oe.46M«0 
VICKI  M     M'  RI'M"!     5:i-6C>93:ti 
fHAKlKsV     MVSSELWHITE   26,',  4;- «»5 
ANNtl.lfl      Nl>sKN    136-46-*4<te, 
I.A\  iL  NkR.MA.N    21036  9178 
SHEliRV  K    OBERDIER   58^17-6215 
ROSALINDA  C    OLIVER    4."*  l<i-3824 
•     MN  ',     TALV     C*  56   .IHi- 
2   Al   f:H,;i-    -     ;    AKKP.K    ^"K  i'^  ■  /'i 
F  AMt-  N  1.    PA'INK    JM  6(.     .-' 
MARY  K    o    PFJIKY    .V*  «.  ■-!   2 
JANET  V    PHELPS    .m;M    -f 
DINAH  I     PlNNEY    21-   *  -^t- 
I'.N   K     ;      l.HLOPEK    585  504911 
1    .  :■','  ■'.  -  .1   ,      QITNN    317   56-  1302 
vj.AKr-NiLK   QUINT    514  48-9895 
PAUUA  .1    RAL.STON    524  S4  1156 
CYNTHIA  K    HACSOBOTKA    523-98-4467 
SHERRY  R    P.  A  .1.  :.-BK'i  CE   238-19-1913 
FRANCES  1      },.'(:      IIS    .--0671 
DEBORAH    \    ht  r  .-  .  56-6470 

F.D«ARDE    KKKVLs    1]    207-44-86!?; 
JENNIFER  D    REINHAKDT,  462-80-5961 
ROBERT  S    RICH-ARDS.  528-8*2177 
MARK  L   RICHARDSON.  444-52-0160 
ROSANNEE    RICHARDSON.  40B-2I-4254 
ROBJ31T  O    RIGDON    462-94  3354 
DIANE  C    ROBERTSON    080-50-5936 
KATHRVN  L    ROBINSON,  233-04-7359 
SHEILA  C  ROGERS.  015-5*9975 
KENT  D    ROYER.  58i-70-4440 
JIMMIE  JACKSON  RVALS.  JR  257  74-0855 
MICHELLE  A    RVERSON    107-12-5225 
JOSEPHINE  F    SCHANTZ   321-6*2422 
JOHN  C    SELL   39<»  56-1229 
JANETS    8EL.M AN    554  39^7566 
SANDRA  J    SINAV     171    58-8768 
LAURA  B   SMITH    3«»  78-2864 
MEGHAN  R    SMITH    09O  52  9:?73 
ROBERT  R    SMITH    462  94-8135 
JANET  L    SOMLYAV    15658-6770 
STEVEN  »    STAGNER    33i-162221 
JOHN  M    STAR7.VK    303-62- M 30 
LOIS  J    STAlFFFm   061-12-2367 
JAY'NE  E    KTETTO    172  48  1740 
CVNTHLA  L    STILES    292-56-2306 
ORSBURN  STONE    250  86  3;C< 
DOREEN  R   STREFTER   006  36  7613 
PENNY'  K    STURGEON     !48  46«93-2 
ELLE.N  L    SUDBERRY    032  48  «4« 
WALTEA  J    SWASEY    i5.    96  1971 
KSITH  E    TACKETT    481  68  ;H12 
J*KET  T    TAYIXIR    44068  2146 
MICHEL E  S    TFJtNEY     IS-S  ,58  896C. 
CONNIE  D   TERRY   516  908472 
PATRICIA  F    THON    51;  84  3349 
JANET  L    TILLIE    28.^-14,1398 
ANlJHEVl   D    VANSICXEL    .50(2  70  5658 
ANGELA  C    VICKER-S    20»  50  169C 
GREGORY  A    VINCENT   'X»  42  .620f 
JANICE  A    WHITE    09O4'2-0970 
LORI  D    WIITA    396  74  ;Cr26 
KENNETH  A    WILLIA.MS    198-4O-0C12 
SALLY  A    WILLIS    043-62  9578 
P.ATRICIA  S    WOODWARD   267-75-2644 
LAURIE  A    WRIGHT    1i:v  96  1725 
BETH  .1    Wl  NSCH     i.<H66  4028 
CATHERINE  M    YnUN'KF;R   40*  17  7019 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

CERT  M    BAlLEs    219-668075 
MlCHAEm     BAUER   31364-191" 
RBOINA  A    Bl.ANKE   2C1  42  3006 
RUSSELL  L   CARTER  072  40  llOf 
THEODORE  P   CHIAPPELLI    174  44  39-1 
STEPHEN  B    C-ONSTANTINE    188 iC^  3052 
N0REF;N  G    DAUGHTRY    064  50-6371 
LINDA  D    DENT    546  St.  1910 
KFJtRV  -M    DEXTER    33t>  50  "752 
H-ARRV  1.    EI>».ARI>S    238  94-664^ 
DAVID  A     FLEURQUrN    382  «>  «23«: 
KI-NNETHL    FRANKLIN    Pll-18  5044 
FIDEL  E    GU!1.LER.METY     583-42  8165 
THO.MAS  M    HARKENRIDER    ;;5-484178 
MICHAEI    R    HARRISON    118-84  3726 
RAYMOND  1    HEI.MBLCK    II    337  58  Ot* 
KE-NTR    HEI-WIG    ,J92-48-8798 
BRIAN  R    HURLF:V     139-64-6762 
UEBRA  R    IRWIN    208  42-6C2S 
KENNFTHC    JACOBS    261    ISWK 
ROGER  A    KALONICK    290  62- 961" 
JEFFREYS    KIDD    227  92  9437 
ROBIN  E    I^KE    286-66  2743 
JOHN  A    I^ROSEE   00;-44«;B7 
ROBERT  C    LENAHAN    061    54-6913 
DANIAL  P    LEWIS    366  709117 
THOMAS  G    MCCAULEY    2i9-S2  1956 
TIMirTHY  R    MCGEE   422  764267 
rY"NTHIA  1.    MCLEMORE   462- 19^6182 
J.AMES  P    MORGAN    456-0*  1922 
MARK  D    MULLEN    30^74-ffTIO 
MICHAEL  K    (X?ONNOR    126  53- 2S6C 
Cl-TiTIS  G    PEDERSON   480  74  9586 


STANLEY  M    P01-"V)N    259-83  9784 
CHARLES  E    POTTFJt    149-40-8361 
ROBERT  E  PLTOIY   076-41-1603 
PETER  R  RAMSAROOP  341-6*1303 
TERESA  L   SmOIS   494-74-7716 
MICHAEL  F   SMITH   067-42-2192 
SANDRA  .i    SMITH    42S-03-7945 
MICHAEL  H    SPILL    161-54-8461 
STEVEN  J    STEIN   217-6* TW7 
CAROL  L   STONE  389-50-1113 
WILLIAM  J   TROUP    181-56-3234 
BRUCE  M    URICK    --3-12  4211 
JAMES  M    WHITE    44*56  7134 
DONNIE  R    WIDEMAN    26647-2926 
BRLAN  K    WITT    22S^8  206! 
THOMAS  E  VINGST    19H8-8221 
M   JEANT«E  VODER.  331-5*7425 
DAVID  L  YOUNG.  001-40-0220 


BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 


K2UIEN  M    BACHMANN 

DAVID  E   BELLVIU^E   296-54-5955 

ROBERT  F    BEJIKHEISER,  13J-S6-0O45 

REX  A    BLUNCK    306  54-0121 

ROBERT  V    BOWERSOX   550-02-9111 

RUSSELL  8  BOY"D.  47*76-6366 

KEVIN  M   BOY-LE  524-94-3125 

PATRICK  O    BRADSHAW    569^29-7485 

BRUCE  A    R    BRASWELL   487-66-4841 

JONATHAN  W    BRIGGS    267-0*7190 

OKEEFE.MARYE    BROWN    16»-«6-4«07 

JAVNEM    BRUEGGEN   407-06-6230 

MICHEL  :.  BUN-NING   300-48-8396 

BRUCE  R    BVRNHAM,  523-98-4636 

M.ARK  A    BYRD  257  9*2007 

TIMOTHY  J    BY'RNE    627   15-7743 

JAMES  J    CLARKE    560-9*2171 

ROBERT  F   CLINKSCALE  025-12-0670 

WILLIAM  G   COURTNEV.  338-48-917I 

THOMAS  B   CROSS    609-56-0636 

RODNEY  L   CROWLEY    438-02-7937 

M.ARILY-N  E    DAVIDTOPPERMAN.  144-1*2809 

PAUL  F    DAVIS    002-46-2149 

STEVEN  R   DEANTIA   559-27  7279 

RAFAEL  A    DIAZ   583  13-2440 

ROBERT  H    DOE    646-94-4140 

TERESA  L   DOWER,  291-64-7461 

DAVID  R  DOWNEY  06*51-4065 

DAVID  G   DUNLOP  014-1*7825 

BRADFORD  R  DLTiN.  212-78-2262 

FELIX  D    EMOND.  JR.  04O^*-6»06 

JEROME  J    ERSLAND.  44*6*«)9I 

DALE  A    FERGUSON.  4814*7983 

PATRICIA  A  GARCIA  089  5*1658 

KUT-  B    GARO    325-68-0453 

GALEN  G    CE.ARHEART    401^)4-1381 

ROGER  L  GIBStlN   48^-6*1121 

CLIFTON  M    GILMORE   49*56-0192 

RICARDO  GONZALEZ    462  19-591: 

JOHN  K    GRAYSON    231-6*1739 

RAY  A    GREEN    45,3-92  2676 

MARK  D    GRFXiOHV    023-44-8416 

LARRY  M     GROVES    497  40-7633 

R.A-NDALL  S    HAOAN    437  46  2586 

JACK  A    HAGF:R    5214*5466 

KENNETH  E    HALL    228-70  156.5 

KENT  K    HALL    234-88-8593 

.lA.MES  H    HANSAFON    III    ia5-4t-Ma* 

WILLIAM  M    HARLEV    III   250-90-9333 

SUE  E    HARMON    .509  48-3:» 

MICHAEL  .M    HFWITT    SO.  4tt  Mfif 

STEPHE-N  B    HICKS    Ti   5b -K8»r 

H.AROU-)S    HILLMAN    5 2  "438 

JEFFREY  P    HOFFMAN    066  46  9246 
WINIFRED  C    HOLCC-iMB    4,12    ..    9499 
MARK  S    HOLDEN    266  13  49« 
MARCIA  L    IDIJINS    224  86  505f 
CHRISTINE  M    JAGGl    094  56  26^ 
DAVIDS    JOHNSilN     ;-6  50C.'. 
MARK  R    JOHNSON    260  91  8091- 
PAMELA  S    JORDAN    196  "6. .2t 
WALTER  H    JOYNER    »;>  1"  36* 
ROBERT  N    KANG    214-80  IS* 
JOHN  M    KROLAK    228  82  4696 
JOHN  R    LlZZl    562  42  7fi6( 
-MITCHELL  D    LUCY    267  4"  4212 
SCOTT  R    MARR-S    537   72  2Ci.2 
DAVID  L    M.ARTIN    38640  4a30 
FRANK  J    MATEIRESE    il4  50  31V 
RICH-ARD  L    .MATTA    466  9C.4S«:'i 
DIANE  E    MAYES    37S584951 
CANDACE  L    -MCC.ALL    324  406231 
PATRICK  T    MCMULLEN    19S  42  4062 
DAVID  J    MEADE  3X3  48-045; 
R.AMON  M    MEDINA   6":  39  531 
JOHN  R    .MEINHOU.)    5-9«440e: 
CAROLYN  L    MILLER    119  84-623; 
MICHAEL  D    MILLER    33i40-697<- 
J.AMES  E    .MITCHELL    263  96  «211 
K.ARLA  A    MCX.tRE    52.  -86  162 
SARAH  E    MIX1RE   436  "4  3558 
KEVIN  P    MUU.IGAN    04166-6611 
ROCK  A    MU"NSEE   566-04  391. 
DANIEL  P    NAUGHTON    02O  52  45("i 
RICHA.RD  L    NESBITT    563  96  5766 
SCOTT  M    NTCHELSON    307-66-1151 
DANIEL  R   ORME   32t-60  149f 
THOMAS  L    PATTERSON    512  60-7651 
LEONARD  C    PERRY    01"  38-1670 
STEVEN  D   QUALLS    637  40  1282 
PAUL  D    RAMSEY    343-M-r7» 
MARIA  A    RANTJALL   243  7*5673 
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ROBERT  J   RKNNtLLB.  3»T-a6-l«» 
ROBERT  V   ROBEY   JR  IKi-XI  XSO 
TERRV  A    ROBICHAL^)   «l*TO-«7I2 
JAMES  ROCH.  UHJ-93« 
CARLR  ROHBOCK   IW^HWn 
UNDA  A   RL'CKRJEOEL  JKH»  STO) 
BRUCE  A   RU8CIO   HI  «  »■ 
PKIL  L  SAMPLES  MO  M  *•• 
YVOBANTIAOOCRAVEN      *    •     <■ 
JENNIFER  J   SCHIRMKK      '■   "    "" 
UflAK.  SCHfETTE   1»C  '     ■<■'•■ 
THERX8A  YARRKH  srir      ,'     i"   «•  ' 
TIRRKIX  r.  ■  •     ■■         ^   ■>    •■• 

ROBERT  M     *  >» 

WIIXLAMK        il:        -       '    -'    "■ 
JAMES  D   SINOLETKHKV    iiir«M»41 
RICHARD  P   8K1DMORE  an  M-««» 

FRANCIS  E  8LAV1CH   XT  »««»T 

RICHARD  M    srEER  m  M^  H* 
TERRV  L   STOTLER.  m  1»  -iSM 

AIXAN  D   STOWt3<«   M4^»74» 

JOeEPH  R   STREMIKIS   1»»«7S3 

MARK  8   8WIRCENSK1   0»»  i»  770B 

ROBERT  A  TETl-A    14i«>-aM 

IlEAN  W    THORSON    Sl»-«-«»4 

DONALD  R  TOCCO  5«*  S6.0443 

LaOJANV   TORRES.  041  <Km 

ROBERT  W  TOWNSLEY   »1  0^-3»l 

MICHAEL  R  TURNER  3»  41  MM 

ROBERT  8   V  ALDEZ.  S«  «M)731 

RONALD  W   VAUGHN  3»S7t«31J 

CATHERINE  M    %'OGEL  36&.7(>«S75 

JAMES  T    WALKER   Ml  »311C 

ROBERT  B    WALTON    IT*  1»i'l« 

THOMAS  D  WESTON   47(HHeJJ 

EDWARD  M    ZASTAWN^V  W  43-3633 

MANFRIED  K   ZEITRAMMEL 

IN  THE  ARMY 
THE  F«>LLOWINO- NAMED  OFFICERS  FOB  PROMOTION  Dl 

THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  l^'TED  JTATES^ 

UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  U  S  C  .  SECTIONS 

iMiA)  AND33n 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

JAMES  F    BUTLFJ4   JR.  SIO-M-ttaa 
JOHNNY  F   BUTl^R  421  «<■»!• 
BOIT  M  COTTRELL  41»  7»-57»J 
ROBERT  W   DUFFNER  OO  »  Oa«» 
WILLIAM  iC  OOTTCNSTRATER.  om-TaO 
JEROME  R  OUTZWILER   S»4(H0<n 
JEFFREY  J   HOFFMAN  B»-4*  Tni 
STEVEN  B    HOFFMAN    l»-3»-0Bff7 
EDWARD  W    MtXAHTll'  III.  OiV»K»4I 
JOHN  R  OSGOOD.  4»4»  1311 
DAVID  W  TAYLOR.  14J-3H)Ui 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

OARV  O   CLOSE   190-3+  TSt 
ROBERT  L  HAVES  40IM»  4110 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ROBERT  H   P08TERAR0.  0»4-3H711 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 


ANTHONY  E  TRJOEN18.  O4S-aM)M0 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

THOMAS  R  KIM   JR   ni^tO-tOt 

THE  FOLLOWIN&^NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  WITED  STATES 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  U  S  C  SECTIONS 
MKA)  AND  33m> 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

REPPARD  8  JORDAN.  Mi-M-IWI 
EUGENE  J    KREOER   131-»-SaO» 

THE  FOLLOWINO^NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  U  8  C  SECTIONS 
WkA)  ANDSan 


MAX  L   OLESON    .W»J»  .MTO 
MICHEAL  JR  RI8KO.  137  J»  1 131 
ANTON  P  TRAMP.  Ml  »«»» 


ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


ORATEN  D   BEANXRS  SOU 
ROBERT  A    CARDAMONE    19»4J  234S 
JAMES  C  CUPEC  340-4*  7779 
PAUL  L  DOPPEL  310-M*M0 
DARRYLJ   EOLER.  179-43  06Ji 
RICHARD  C  GOODWIN.  217 -40- TI» 
MICHAELS   HIOLEY    49»-5»-4»» 
AXEL  M   HOLLAND  S21 M  30K 
DONALD  L  JACKA   JR  SOB-M-StO* 
ELONW   MADDOX   JR  41ft7»«3J 
BRENT  M   MOTCHAN   4»M«41« 
RONALD  J   PARK    :♦•  W««a 
LEONARD  B   yi   :^-     '        »    '■* 
RODERICK  KfA  ■-       ■        <      ■■'   '-' • 
JERRY  M    RlVKl!  ^      ■     >•     " 
MICHAEL  J    R08»   i.     w    ■ 
CHARLES  W   RVDFJ*    :  .     .    .*. 

MICHAEL  W   SYMANMK;    Ui  K.     CO 
BRENDA  A   VOBBEIN   4»-64-ll631 
KERRY  Y   YEN.  57S-«^  l»14 
DAVID  T  ZABECKI.  0O-3»  »Hi 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

GARY  W   COWALL.  370-+4-113S 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RONALD  C   MARTIN.  41 1-70-70*4 
ERIC  I   MITCHELL.  STKI^Wl 


ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


BARRY  A  BUNCH.  in-3J-S«6i 
THOMAS  A  DOLIGHAN.  blUO  3401 
WILLIAM  C  HOLFORD  456-»-»MJ 
LAURENCE  I  APINSKI  Bm-»443 
ANTHONY  F  LEKETA  0aO-a>^4aB 
BOBBY  C  NEW  42»  »4  40*7 
JOHN  R  SLATER   vn  ♦MTtO 


MEDICAL  CORPS 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


JEROME  A  OLACK   XI  3J-0J31 
ARACELI  S   SAMSON    lJ«-40-02» 


VETERINARY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

EUGENE  L  KUHNS  317  J»-3701 

THE  FOLLOWING- NAMED  INDIVIDUALS   FOR   APPOINT 
MENT  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES     UNDER  THE    PROVISIONS  OF   TITLE   10    U  S  C 
SECTIONS  58a A 1  »4(Ai   AND  J3S0 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ALLAN  W   ESTEY   JlO-4»-«lll 
ARVIDK   OLSON   MHH4<r 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING^  NAM  ED  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  U  8  C  SECTIONS  S»lAi 
AND33M 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 
To  be  colonel 

MICHAEL  J    BAYER  l»4*S»aO 
RAYMOND  E   BECK    SR    21J.34-011 
CLEMENT  A    HALL.  JR   Ml  5»-4006 
THOMAS  C  JOHNSON   21»-40  9124 
RICHARD  B   KAUFMANN   01»-31«82 
ROBERTO   LITTLE  491 -44-3144 
RALPH  I)   MARSHALL.  4fl»»+-«3a 
JOHN  K    MORRIS    11^39-0437 
SIGURD  E  MURPHY    JR.  M9  74-9494 
KENNETH  R   NELSON   417  M-5«33 
WESTON  W    PETERSON   3M-39-3M6 
CHARLES  R   RAYL  514-4+  1342 
JEAN  A   ROMNEY.5«MBH72 
KENNE-.-H  C   8AIXENOER.  24»- 72-7943 
STEWART  E  SMITH.  529-O-0994 
LAWRENCE  M   STEWART.  43*- 71-7316 
DAVID  J   TOYEOSi  24-9904 
JOHNW   WY  ATT  411-6*5315 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


LOUIS  J    ANTONETTI   594-74-593B 
ALLEN  D  BENNETT  539-42-4000 
THOMAS  R   BICKER  449  7H6M 
JAMES  J    BI8SON   4«1  76.«23* 
MICHAEL  P   BROWN   OBI  39-JM3 
TOD  J   CARMONY   299-a  9899 
RAYMOND  W   CARPENTER  «»  59-7439 
CHARLES  K    CLARKE   590<»-9T;2 
JAMES  C  COLEMAN   591  79  WTO 
ROBERT  O  CRUZ  599-01  5991 
JONATHAN  E  CZARNECKI.  110-39-3970 
GARY  W   DAWSON.  221  30-4414 
AOUSTIN  P  DUENA8   J»I  50-7M5 
MARX  N    EDELBROCK   5314144M 
LARRY  R   FREAUFF   Ml  490^9 
MICHAEL  J    FRIEDL  39'!  4*^729 
CHARLES  E  GIBSON.  a4*-9»-2U» 
JOSEPH  A  GIDOI8.  in.  399-49-H99 
RAYMOND  P  OOURRE.  009-31-4443 
PAULE   HARMAN   247  70^3410 
PAUL  M    HOUSE  430-SO-OTM 
DONNA  L  HUBnFK"   ■.'-  »•"  '"^ 
WILLIAM  A    HI    ;-    '    s     MO.    .    ».  . 
PAULE    JENHH'.      ■-■'  -*    .-'■ 
FORREST  R  JOHANHKN     IR   WO! 
PAULA    JOHNSON    525  0- 7br 
JOHN  R   KINO,  ill-49-7090 


LARRY  D   KIRCHNER  534-4^»l«7 
DANIEL  8   LEE.  i49-M-»198 
RONALD  R  LEMOINE.  X1-3+-3191 
CHARLES  B   MCCL08KEV    15»-40-3Da9 
JOHN  A   ME8KILL   157  311413 
JOSEPH  E   MICHAEI^  JR.  099^3*-41«2 
ruirv  E   MIIXER   509^52-*067 
JERRY  W    NORTI>N    250-99-7390 
DENNIS  J   OBRIEN.  399-51-0969 
LANCE  Y   OKIHARA.  i7i-»*-«Sr 
LARRY  L  OLSON  391 -44-9992 
JAMES  R  OROURKE  539  50  7024 
CHARLES  N   POSEKN   S41.S9099* 
SAMUEL  H   RANKIN   40O-«^-490O 
ARNOLD  O    RETHEMEIER,  SOl-5O-0«74 
ROBERT  I    RODGEKS    15»-3t-Sni 
JEAN  M   8HINBUR.  33»-S0-««« 
JOHNG   STEINHAU8ER.  499-a»-l»70 
FREDERICK  8T0NEHOU8E.  H*-3»-*6fn 
JOHNW   VAUGH.AN   2M  7*  2475 
GENE  J   WALKER   590<fr«M 
SAMUEL  A    WILK8   5«i-19-9612 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

TNmtAS  J   HANCOCK   ai  41-6915 
FRANK  H    MA    430  91-4479 

IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
SECTION  824  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFI- 
CERS INDICATED  BY  ASTERISK  ARE  ALSO  NOMINATED 
FOR  APPt)INTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  IN  ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH  SECTION  531   TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE 

ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOSEC   ABILES   53B-49  1793 
KERRY  S   ABINGTON   M9-7+250* 
JAMES  P    AHRAM80N    140  34  2S01 
FREDERIC  E    ABT  509-60  5953 
STEVEN  R   ACCINELLI   567-99-1134 
DENNIS  A    ACTON  41*49^4349 
BENJAMIN  M    ADAMS   a64-»4-9431 
JONATHAN  P    ADAMS.  2a7-7»-3894 
ROY  H    ADAMS    41*  «H«30 
RICHARD  J    ADAN    457  «0  1212 
GARY  R    ADDISON    231  716959 
WILLIAM  R    ALDRIDGE.  Of7*-44  4499 
ROBERT  8   ALEXANDER  555-74  25*8 
JAMES  C   A LLARD.  001  34-8900 
FRED  J    ALLEN   2S9-7*32S9 
JAMES  C    AIXEN    551-91- 7492 
JOHNNIE  L  ALLEN  23*-»4-7195 
ROY  J    ALTOBELLO  437-90-9924 
ESTEBAN  ALVARADO.  459-04-7292 
MICHAEL  W    ALVIS.  293^17-2»1» 
WILLIAM  H   ANDERSEN   461  9O-4056 
DORIAN  T    ANDERSON    31*«M)2»4 
DOUGLAS  C   ANDERSON   241-91-1932 
DOUGLAS  H    ANDFJISON    494-44-8204 
GARY  J    ANDERSON    411  44-9424 
JE:FFREV  W    ANDERSON    411-49-4564 
ROBERT  B    ANDERSON    231  7+ J446 
AARON  R    ANDREWS    141  41^7747 
DONALD  R   ANDREWS  441  TTO408 
DAVID  M    ANN  EN   399*17596 
BERTRAM  ARMSTRONG  0»-4O7696 
CLARE  H   ARMSTRONG   447  79-4203 
ODELL  ARRINGTON   597*9-1177 
JOHNNY'  L  ASBURY   240-0-4004 
CHARLES  ATKINS  430-«4-«9S» 
ROBERT  W   AVLWARO.  551-90  2231 
WESLEY- J    AZAM  A   574  5*0634 
DENI8E  M    BACHMAN    VT  43  3350 

RUTH  B  BAGBY,  403-9O««6 

MARGARET  A   •  BAHNSEN   234«  5199 

MICHAEL  J    BAIER  3e8-4*-0799 

BRUCE  B   BAILEY   42»*H013 

DONOVANS    BAILED'    231  *»-41*« 

STEPHEN  L   BAILEY   444-4+ 4O40 

THOMAS  R   BAILEV    434  5*»4** 

ALLEN  B   BAKER  431  9*  2970 

DANIEL  F   BAKER   7114+1030 

TIMOrm-  J    BAKER  ZB-*0-«3«0 

JAMES  W    BALL  414-94-0690 

RALPH  E  BALL.  431  »  4256 

DAVID  A   BALLARD  1*4-94  9994 

RICHARD  F    BALLARD   447-9+-3rr20 

ALLAN  A    BANKS   36B-S«-*4aO 

CHARLES  w    BARKER.  M9.79-7221 

BERNARD  A   BARNES.  214-59-4243 

ERICR   BARNES.  009-4+7390 

KATHLEEN  M    BARNES   169  4+ 0429 

TBD  H   BARNES  243  92-4009 

HAROLD  D  BARNETT.  309-49-4171 

DAVID  W   BARNO.  in-4*-»>»4 

FREDERICK  BARRF!!     M7  79-2341 

STEPHEN  R   HM  :>i    *-.  -ri  m:7 

ROBERT  F    HA     -;  JH    .'•v.  ,T«279 

v^'  1  :■  Hf  rt.-  ."•  ■•  '"H'.- 
jK---:i-  ;■  nf.M'i    ■.'•  ""i  £f:3 

,)..!■•.   M     |.HK..-rH.«     ('<•,•  fiO  M03 
Hi     !■^.>■    ■  !•>    H    Ht  K      '•^    •*    'iMl 

TH      M  •,  •■i,.'.   ---i        St  *.    ■■'■■•- 

0>Jv.\._     ..    I'.t.ii.NKK    1-      x***'' 
WILLIAM  V    BtLL    lS»++3-3798 
WILUAM  R   BO.I.  41J  5»-937* 


January  4,  1991 

MARKC   BFNUEK   SK -li  «fflf 
KENNETH  V    BENTEI.K    1»  .',2  (•«< 
STEPHK.N  R    BE.NTtlN    <"4  '■*  fTil 
DAVID  .1    BERCZEI.    Kv'.  M. '.IH. 
DAVID  R    BERGER    .!■■  •«•».;; 
HOWARD  E    RER.NEK     Kl  «..  :SfiO 
VICTOR    '     BER<i    I!*  *.  '".;' 
JAME.'-  «     HERRV     «.■*  'H  f  .  » 
MICHAEL,!    IIERKV    £■:  -l-l   .2<:- 
BRUCE  A    BERWKK    '  :>.  "'i  «;» 
ROBERT  D   HEKANii'N    <*<*  'n  fir. ', 
MARSHALL  I.    BE.'-T    VA  •:  ir~ 
LAWRENCE  C    BETHK      .'•       -1  HOW 
MICHAEI     ^    HINI.H'.V    ...t..M; 
OBORi^t   V    i':HDs<.N(.    ^'■o  >.  »*• 
ROY  V     H>H'il      425.  ■'.   ■«« 
MERRILLS    BI-^t'KMA.^    .  r.  .«  9li!0 
JOHN  II    HLAKENK^     IW  >K.  Bar 
DENNl.'^    I    BLASKm    2».  <>4"1' 
OARTH  T    BI/iXHAM    J-1    ^..W 
IVAN  <;    WUJiEN    41.4    -*   '.m 

''Vf.-!-^    Hi 'S>  rh.;.:     4^1'.  "•.  Hf.u 
,:•,■■..>   Hi  .N';:- ■  .  ^^^:      .f- 4i-41!6 
'    .--    ^     H.  '\H4  V     tji    ■'■  *".«.'.* 

-i  in  .    !>'  ■•- \r'    x-  4'.  .-'; 
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;   i.,;\     K.-  -     -f    ■    ;  A  M-,  r     4-'"   '-1    1^" 
:  v;     V  ^-.    <    H,  1'J.Lh.-'   V    .  ••     -  ■     -. 
.MARK  W    BOVEH.  271-50-7403 
JAMES  W   BOVLE.  ie8-4+-4903 
PHILIP  E   BRADFORD.  393-49-4443 
MICHAEL  J    BRADLEY'.  195-41-6610 
NEAL  H    BRALLEi'.  4M  90-74*8 
JOSEPH  R  BRANCH.  245-*><0432 
ALAN  R   BRANDOLINI.  014-4O-0T90 
WILLIAM  BRAN8FORD.  252-90-9614 
MARC  R  BRE8LOW   M!>^70-  1710 
STEPHEN  E   BRE\nO.  472  <2  1600 
DALLAS  F   BRITTON  444-84^9471 
LARRY  M   BROM.  423-70-1367 
EILEEN  M   BROPHY  051-42-2330 
DAVID  BROWN.  JR.  423-703910 
JAMES  D   BROWN.  58^-40-2060 
LAWRENCE  C   BROWN  035^3+5023 
ROBERT  R   BROWN.  212-60-6467 
ROBERT  W    BROWN   214  52  8282 
WILLIAM  T    BROWT.'    508-83  low 
SUSAN  A    BROWMNG    14»^3fr30K. 
RANDALL  E   BRUCH   49OS0  2687 
KONE  BBUGH    11    218-64-8240 
ALBFJ^T  BRYANT.  JR.  448-94-4281 
GARY  L    BRYANT   417  70-3507 
MAURICE  BUCHANAN   25*.*»-6«B3 
KEVIN  D  BUCKMASTER,  394-68-4890 
DANIEL  O   BULINSKI    113-42-4841 
DOUGLAS  E   BUI.I^RD  008  34-4159 
RICHARD  C   BlTiMOOI)   523^«4-9a«7 
JAMES  A    BURNETT   51O4fr04SS 
HANDEL  B  BURNETT.  523-90-9199 
ALLEN  H   BURNS.  347-9+-9002 
ROBERT  O  BURNS.  479-64^7137 
CHRISTOPHER  BURTON   214-52-6801 
MANZEL  S    BUSH    403  82  2924 
HllWARDC    BITLER   250-86-3867 
RE.MO  BUTLER    404  78  3143 
WILLIAM  n    BITLER    240-93-4442 
WINFRIED  W    BUTLER  232^8+-2643 
DAVID  W   BUTO  225^80  5879 
CHARLES  L  BUTTRAM,  447  M-7I90 
JAMES  F   BYRNE,  138-46-9211 
WILLIAM  B   CALDWELL   087-44-8600 
PAULR   CALLANAN   088  42  9472 
lAMESD    CAMBRON.  423-74-9620 
DAVID  W   CAMMONS.  246-76-8135 
RICHARD  D   CANTWELL  22**0*538 
MARY  P    CAPIN    079-++312O 
BILL  ,1    t'APP.S    501-42-6073 
FRANK  ,1    CAILAVELLA   430  4+9586 
HCirTT  A    CAREY    0O4  M6140 
THOMAS  M    CAKLIN    M6  91-0202 
DAVID  E    CARLSON    484-81-7874 
WALDO  F   CARMONA  264  11-1604 
STANLEY  CARPENTER.  481-64-3403 
LLO^T)  W   CARR  57194-8004 
HECTOR  CARRANZA.  JR.  496-94-1204 
AU-AN  B  CARROLL.  441-98-7873 
CHARLES  R   CARROLL  22+70*827 
JAMES  C   CARTER.  239-917580 
ROGER  I.  CARTER.  410-41-4808 
CARL  E   CASE.  1B3-4+-4940 
AVERY  T   CA8H10N.  2*4-0*-4706 
STEVEN  L   CASS.  503-64-2900 
RANDAL  R  CASTRO,  224*05962 
.LAMES  R    CASWELL   43&+4-5170 
,IOHN  V    CECAH'IH->    :2^   38 '1896 
STEPHEN  D    CELU'Cn    (Ei  43  0162 
MARIO  A    CERVANTE---    4 Vk  SO  1826 
WILLIAM  CHADWICK    ]    .SIT  5(1   C  :il 
DAVIDW     CHANT)LF:J<    ■*♦  V4  »  4 
MARVIN  A    CHANI>IJ;H    4:*7S<«6fi 
RANDALL  D    CHASE    ;C6  48  66M 
'ACK  M    CHlAPrZHl    J83  S4   ■,41!. 
CHARLES  D    CHILDERS    blT  28  M* 
MICHAEL  CHRISTIAN    40:4  76  !«»; 
WIU.IAM  CHRISTIAN    068  40  475*. 
I»1NALIJB    CHUNG    576  56  «01 1 
IAME8W     CHURCH     ;  i !  4+ 0042 
R<JBERT  C    CLAFLIN    443  48  2011 
RAYMOND  G    CI^RK    224  76  797  ; 
ROBERT  L   C1.ARK    2:S«0  206: 


.'iiHN  L  CLARKE  082-48  liSV 
MICHAEL  R  CLIFFORD   .■.2!.^  r64 
LAWRENCE  E   CLiNE   22^-66-6300 
R.ANDAIJ.  F    COCHRAN    29S  52  2S9ti 
J.A.MESA    COGGIN    2:J7  90-02S7 
LARRY  W     COKER    4.5T-84    14:0 
PHILIP  D    aiKER   224  76  7623 
CHARLES  M    COLBERT    43S^«t.e4C'. 
ANTHONT  H    COLBY    :57-38^:». 
CHARLES  G    COLE    032  4&««I 
EDDIED   COLEMAN   43L9i-SKar 
GARY  S   COLEMAN    295-yt36S7 
ERNEST  V    COLLIER   252-6+  3262 
MICHAEI.  L    COMBEST    464  88-67W 
JOHN  R    COMBS    221   36;l!)9f 
YVONNE  , I    COMBS    536- Xi  5560 
BRUCE  »    CONDREV    242-82  8151 
BRUCE  H    CON-NER    58^-09-5044 
ROGER  L  COOK    J7^48  332f. 
JAMES  CCtxlKE   25;i^^6t;82 
HAROLD  E    COONEY    43:  -02  2497 
KING  E   COOPER    276  36  :224 
MARK  A    COOPER    456  «4  '&•■: 
JAMES  A    aiPE    »44-t6M-! 
BLAKE  R  COPPLE,  4S+-60-1988 
VKRNfJN  E   CORBIN.  213-54-0879 
DOMINICK  CORDASCO.  200-36-8945 
GEORCEG   CORLEY   409^78-5031 
ANTHONT  COROALLES   44*^96-1238 
RICHARD  A   CORSON.  033-38-7841 
WILLIAM  C  COUNCIL  264-02-6602 
EDMUNDS  COW  AN  026  38  9131 
JERRY  D  CRAIG   433-76-8448 
JOHN  L  CRAIG.  493-58-2790 
DEN-NIS  R   CRAIN    414-86-7848 
CONRAD  C  CRANE    18»-44-53t8 
EUGENE  H   CRANOR  429-90-8411 
CONRAD  E   CRAW  FORD  483-54-5089 
ROBERT  W   CRAWFORD.  575-60-6098 
ROY  P  CRAWFORD.  417-66-3103 
KEITH  M   CROMARTIE  265-02-3494 
ROBERT  A   C  RON  IN   573^  763832 
EVERETTE  •  CRl  MPLEK   529-64-5003 
RONALD  R  Cl-NITZ   2?7-16-4i20 
GARYC   DACEY.  186-44-8999 
TIMOTHY  M   DANIEL  520-46-1034 
KENNETH  R  •  DANIELS.  443-86-4628 
WILLIAM  E   D.ARDEN    440-M-7719 
CHARLES  E   DARWIN,  445-84-3892 
IX>NALD  P   DAUGHEBTY.  444-50-7876 
THOMAS  V   DAULA    457-88-4095 
PETER  G   DAUSEN    146-43-4319 
CARL  J   DAVm  459-88-4647 
WILLIAM  C  DAVID  493-60-250! 
JOHN  E   DA  VIES.  04+-38-8518 
DANNY  M    DAVIS.  432-08-0733 
GREGORY  W   DAVIS   432-98-0667 
ROBERT  L  DAns   H3-++-2804 
ROBERT  M.  DAVIS.  444-44-830* 
RONALD  V  DAVIS.  231-76-8344 
STANLEY'  C  DAVIS.  226-78-0831 
TED  E   DAVIS,  I,  087-4+7987 
PAUL  L   DAY,  442-501747 
THOMAS  J   DAZE,  452-7+2209 
JULIA  A    DEAN,  403-64-9943 
MARK  K   DSAN   434-70-6723 
MARVIN  K    DECKER,  051-46-8431 
MICHEL  L   DEETER,  213-62-5062 
ROY  S    DEFCJRD    224-80-63:8 
ROBERT  H   DEL.ACRrZ   5;»  56-499Ci 
JOHN  L  DELLAJACONO,  106+4-5648 
JAMES  W    DELONY    467-86-3177 
ROBERTA    DEMENT    411-83-4812 
KEIKO  I   DENBEAU   .574-50-1306 
ALLEN  DEUTSCH.  110-38-3044 
CORTEZ  K   DIAL.  318-48-1874 
JOHNC  DIBERT  210-12- 1432 
DALE  E   DICKMAN    22^  74-6470 
JEFFREY  P   DIERKES   414-88-9336 
EMILIO  DIOIORGIO,  066-4+-8;06 
MARX  W   DILLE,  274-50-4615 
EDW.ARD  F    DILLON.  148-38-2672 
ROBERT  E   DILLON.  014-41-8487 
STEVEN  M    DISILVIO,  223-76-2307 
DAVID  DLUGOLENSKI,  040-44-0314 
JOSEPH  G   DODD,  379-4++866 
WILLIAM  W    DOE,  431-04-8608 
HERBERT  DOLLAHITE   104-44-4046 
GARY  DONALDSON   427  94-4097 
ROBERT  R  DONOHO  432-88-5101 
LAWRENCE  C    DOTON    0O<.-4*15!7 
DAVID  A   DOtTHrr   46.  «2  'ia!. 
JAN  8    DRABCZ:,K    MS  36  ,«2< 
AN'N  K    DRACH    087  42  926t 
WILLIAM  L    DRIVER    JTi  9&-5152 
CHARLES  E    DURE   2:6  560650 
KJ».RV  B    DUNABLE    236-82-6781 
L.ARRV  R    DUNAVANT    4O5.-80-1513 
COLIN  K    Dl^NN    263^90  5050 
MARK  A    Dl'N'N    OlS- 36  24r 
AN'N  E   DUNWOODV    2:6-62  4.3E. 
DWIGHTS    DURHAM    24^806445 
ROSAIJ.)  W    DVCHES    45S»  96  :222 
FREDERICK  L    E.ADES    4:S«i-3967 
JOHNC    EDGECOMB    38:  52-0332 
GEtJRCEN    EDWARDS   587-80-183: 
JACKEY  L    EDWARDS    52;   769585 
WIIXIAM  T    EDWARDS    45S-e4-e24S 
ANTiREW  G    ELLIS    520-52:332 
GREGORY  W    ELLISON    438  90-  ;S:2 
DENTilS  D    ERICKSON    502  56-765.0 
JOANE    ERNST    477   56  37K 


.MICHAEL  E   ERNZEN   3r-46  532f 
M.ARTENE  ETCHIE.SON    44>  5+  288( 
Rl-lBERT  E    ETHERIDGE    22i"+';.r 
FREDERICK  M    EVANi-    28"  -4t-9!-< 
GREGORY  H    EVE.NST.AI-    503 -66  2. ir: 
ARTHl-R  E    EXTEN    269-42  <M3; 
WILL  FAISTENHAMMER   05(.-+4-5860 
KE-NJIC    F.ARISXLL:    52;    ■^6-8404 
DON'NA  F.ARMER    26+-86^8f. 
JAY  E    FARWELL    50S.  5C  2482 
BARBARA  G    EAST   35S+6  ."S 
DAVID  A    FAST  ABEND    223-66-50f ; 
LANCE  M    FEERO   2:3-62 -;-S4 
MARION  M    FERGUSi'lN    456  92  42+1 
STEPHEN  J    FERRELL    .52  46-96^, 
JOSEPH  F    FIL   566  90-(l99t 
EDWARD  J    FILIBERT:    54^-86  .OK 
LAMES  »     FISHBACK    4.4  9C.^;:,"- 
EDW  ARD  A    FISHFIR    5;S-64  ;5-; 
KEVIN  L    FrrZGERALLi    5*-,56-9C«f 
GRFXKIRV  J    FLICK    288-12  "OeC 
DAVm  M    FLOOD    02"  -42  «)5; 
JAMES  M    F01_AND   296-56  ST 
HDINIS  P    FCK>TE    0f7-4+  ;84i- 
BILLY  W    FORRESTER   4;.  82-056; 
THOMAS  M    FOSTER    4;;  66  2770 
CHARLES  S    FOWLER    263;. -8767 
SAMUEL  W    FRANCE    :54  -16-f  ;4: 
RONAU.  C    FR.A.NC1S    292  56+3; S 
HERBERT  L    FRANDSEN    ^76-62- "283 
LAWRENCE  J    FRANK     ;6O-t+-08-4 
JOSEPH  FRANKIE    III    464*4  4862 
STEVEN  J    FRAZIER   4.;  96-»r2 
BF:.NJAMIN  FRFIAKLEV    22'  T6-0OK 
TFJIRV  W     FREEZE    462-(>4-;r:C 
DANIEL  L    F-RENCH    506-60  ;;9C> 
DAVID  ,1    F-RE.NCH    074++3732 
DAVID;    FRIEDLI    443-96-046 
DEN•NI^^  J    FRISCO    :46++-.32? 
JOHN  I)    FRKETIC    26>-86  22;f 
STEW. ART  C    FROST    2;+ 56  9282 
MAN'iEL  Fl-ENTES    2f-  -80  22"  . 
h:KOME  FIJIO    566  76-42.6 
CH.ARLES  FULLiLO\'E    587+6  2044 
CHARLES  S   FULMORE.  42&-76-9660 
JOYCE  C    FULTON   444-42-8149 
GARY  E   GAAL   496-48-6B!4 
WILLIAM  D   GABBARD    4J- -68-5*44 
BERNARD*    GAL:NG    228  76-;604 
THOMAS  E    GALLEGOS    56:.56.f;-6 
DONAIJ:)  A    GALVA.NIN    K46  36.68'.- 
THOMAS  A    GANDV    57(-B6  262>- 
MANOLITO  GARABATO    iT    52   rM 
GREGORY  C   G.ARDNER    CI6(. +4     ;"; 
PHIUP  N    GARITO    :9^-42-?73- 
CHARLES  P    GATF^S    295^56-6062 
LAWRENC  GEHLHAUSEN    30S-46 +5:7 
LOUIS  GELLING    .TR    :»0-4<^99e4 
PAULS    GENDROLIS    006  50  9!;f 
HOWARD  J    GENET    3C;  46  7<>M 
RAY  C   GERTMAN    45:  66-069C 
PETER  W    GIBBONS  26+;3-a;:' 
MAITIICE  D    GIBSON    38+568795 
DANIEL  J    GILBERT    05C^-+t-5665 
JOSEPH  L    GILBREATH    27V+6-;786 
GEORGE  H    GILKES    266-92-8484 
FRANCIS  X    GILLIS    033-4*  "36" 
CHARL  GLEICHENHAUS    ;3;-38-.'»44 
ELAINE  G    GODZAK    454-96  2343 
JOHN  C  GOFTZ   501  56  ;9^' 
ALFONSO  M   Gti.M  EZ    456  "ii  «2» 
JESS  L,  GOODMAN    26C^-86-9fc.f 
MARY  O    GOODW  IN    362-4+94.32 
WILLIAM  P   GOODWIN    0.3.++-5282 
ROBF31T  L   GORE    24S»6+  494f 

ROBERTO  gorr:e  .'h*  ;aB2 
sTta>HE.N  G<rn;iw:cK;  2,5;-82 -e.'SK 

DALE  E   GRAHAM    :8^40  ;6a 
JAMES  L   GRAHAM    247-9(^«332 
JOHN  K    GRAH.A.M    525-46-9e'F 
DALE  R  GRANGF34   0:7  36  .322 
DOUGLAS  GRANSBERG    5."  -66  339S 
BRUCE  D    GFLANT    573-86-828;. 
LEONARD  A    GRASS<J    033+2  ;64. 
RALPH  H  GRAVES   006-42- -02 
KEVIN"  J    GRE-ANFTi'    Oa.-42  +  :5;- 
ANDREW,'    GRFXN     ;;;  +2-6464 
DERRELL  W    GREF>"E   439- 4+  50r 
MICHAEL  J    GREGORY    54:.-66-564; 
CHARLES  R   GRIMM    562  76  5974 
BRIAN  GRtiSNFlR   04O-46-4i«i. 
MARK  J    GRUENER   02+++  209! 
RICHARDS    GUL.A    222-36-674.^ 
ROBERT  T    GLN-NING    274  52-3:6: 
KARL  J    GUNZEL.MAN    :2;-4i2:89 
LARRY  R   GW  ALTNFTi-    252-8^r2C 
JOHN  M    HAETLNGER    03;  -4+  ;987 
DAVID  A    HAFELE    4:0-82-4325 
MICHAF:L  K    HAINLINE    569-80:326 
JA.MES  H    HAIFt-STON    226  7+  ;30?. 
JAMES  A    HALES    461  9(>-645( 
DONALD  HALEY    227   74  4532 
CH.ARLES  W    HALL   263  78-87:3 
SUSAN  S    HALTER   496-42-0:24 
STEPHEN  P    HAM    226-86  180: 
ANfNA  B   H.AMEL  0O+-4+"29S 
JOHN  .M    HAMES    249-86-486! 
EDWAJU)  A    HAMILTON    246-03-4680 
STEVEN  C    HAMILTON    428- 78- 2f?f 
THIXIDORA  FLA  MILTON    25;   78^-0307 
MARY  A    HAMMOND    :e3-4+*35; 
DAVID  P    HANSON    406  74  2S9f 
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HiaiSCHEL  C    HARDEN    JS^n.«81 
OiMlY  1.    HARREIX   411»  Tn« 
KOBERT  1.    HARRIFORD   «H  n-«l(B 
lOHN  I.    HARRINGTON    0»»J«W 
OBllRilEC-    HARRIS   J1S-«).311» 
IK)lc;i.A.H  n    HARRISON    445-M-1771 
THOMAS  M    HARRiaON    147  «V  TTJl 
OLXKN  J    HARROUO   44»^»^74*D 
OERARO  J    HART    ItS^-tt^SOO 
DANIEl-  J    HARTMANN    l«K»-447» 
TIMflTHY  W   HARTSELX  UI-OO-MIO 

Phrrta*  k  harveli.  oi»-»4<hi 

MICHAliXC   HARVEY   JT  ♦*  a«) 
ROBERT  A   HAS8  2»  90-4aU 
WILLIAM  A   HABTIE.  1T»-3»^7»71 
ROBERT  N    HATTON   4SH»2M« 
ROBERT  J    HA!  SER   3IH  »«»« 
CARL  E    HAWKINS    »4  46«1U 
BOON  K    HAWHYLAK    I95-5KB6 
MICHAEL  N    HAWRYl.AK   2S6-»*«B4 
EDWARD  A    HAYES    llJ+»«33 
GRANT  C   HAYES   J30^7».0«M 
MICHACLT    HAYES   5«S-t»aM0 
THOMAS  H    HAYES.  M7  4*  IM* 
OWENDOLYN  HAYS    «3&^«««aH 
MARK  W   HAYS  SI  »ia03 
JOHN  A   HAZEL  Tn-<»»374 
MICHAEI.  L   HEl.FERD   1»1  J»-a»6 
DAVID  C    HELMA    S<M-«4-51(» 
MICHAtU.  K    HKI.MS   lIS-tO-Mia 
MARK  HENDERSON   0ia-<l^M3& 
OaSIEL  HENURIX  to^n^^ioo 
WnXlAM  O  HENRY  3I»  SC^ITTl 
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CHARLER  R   HERRJCK   Ufi-M-Oll 
MICHAEL  D   HESS    171 +♦  »«Si 
RANDY  R   HEYWARD  "KHaMtl 
JANET  E   HICKS   «170-M»I 
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JAMES  8   HILEY    M»M9«a 
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AMBROSE  R   HOCK   OOft  4ft  W79 
DERYL  I.   HOLLAND  4»»»  71M 
MICH  HOLLINGSWOHTH   4»  9»»«3i 
OARY  1.   HOLLI8TER   b<»i4-»I» 
CHARLES  M   HOLMES  44a-4»  IM7I 
JIMMY  D  HOLTON.  B»74-17H 
WALTER  L    HOLTON    2«H»  nil 
JONATHAN  E   HOLTZ    JOt-Mtxn 
JAY  W    H<K)D   51S!*4B71 
JOHN  A   HOOK    l4i-'4»aR 
LINDA  M    HOOKS  08»4}4I77 
RICHARD  D    HOPKINS    511   »  TTJO 
STEPHEN  B   HOWARD   UI  7»>71 
THOMAS  B   HOWE    IM  V4  600 
WILLIAM  D   HOWI.ETT   XI  M-»MO 
THOMAS  J    HOWLEY    OI7-4»^573< 
KEITH  M    HUBER    ll»S-OI01 
LEE  D  HUDSON.  4.14  O  tmi 
RANDY  P   HUDCtON   97  M>433e 
RANDALL  L  HUGHES   M  iHtm 
PATRICK  M    miMPHREY   2t>M~43» 
CHARLES  R    HUNSAKER   774  4&6196 
MICHAEL  D    HUNT    22S«>7»7 
OLIVER  H    Hl'NTER    17J-4*««a 
ROBERT  D   Hl'NTER   2S&»73M 
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RICHARD  KAMAKARIS    13ft44-4(ni 
JASON  K   KAMIYA   S7S«H67» 
RICHARD  KANE8HIRO  S7»^»7»7» 
CHARIJESJ    KANIECKl    J0O413147 
PAULS   KAPPELMAN   SOfrTlOBJ 
JAN  8  KARCZ  M7  B0-«» 
JEFFREY  W   KARHOHS    19&<B-M40 
DANIEL  G    KARIS    l4Ha<If:5J 
WIIXIAM  O    KA8TNER    017  »  »414 
PAUL  D    KELLER   43»-»^7«<» 
THOMAS  KELLER.  250-»»4J7 
JAMES  A    KELLEY    /n-5»03i4 
JOHN  T   KEU.EY    151-44-179J 
KEVIN  C   KELLEY   B2»-0^3»« 
MICHAEL  P  KELLEY'   OO 01- a«l 
GERALD  R  KEMP  411  90^393 
DONNA  L  KENLEi'   M17»t3»4 
JOHNT   KENNEY   Z»74«l« 
SUSAN  A   KEPLER.  IM'44-  IZW 
OOUOLAS  KEY  Ml  M^Tie 
STEPHEN  D  KIDDER.  M0-1»-a(»] 
WAYNE  D   KILLIAN   MVtO-tSS 
(HARlxrrTE  KIMBALL   O7^0-9SII 
MARY  C   KIMMEL.  ll»-3»-«lZI 
ALAN  T    KIMURA    S7»«i-2arT 
MARX  R   KINDL  344-4»-ai0 
EDWARD  C   KINO m-W-MSe 

THOMAS  KINO  amt^na 

PETER  C   KINNEY.  <«J-0-«3«l 
ROBERTS   KIRSCH   ai44-ia9 
WtUJAM  KISKOW8KI   117  M  7061 
ROBERT  C   K'  ASS   41}^  M  191 
DOROTHY  F   KLA8SE  lyl-SfrSflt* 
ROBERT  KLEYSTEUBER  40t-7»-rTT3 
MATTHEWS   KUMOW    10*44-75« 
JOHN  W   KUNG    l«O-^O^370B 
JEFFREY  J   KNAPP.  atiJ  J7S6 
MAX  L    KNIGHT   467  M-4900 
WAYNE  R    KNISKERN    11144-ara 
CWfnS  L  KNOTT  J»  7*  iiJ2 
FLOYD  E   KNOX   251  »4  MM 
JAMES  R    KtHTH    IS-41-04C7 
JAMES  R    KOENIO    564-7e.«E1« 
TEDO   K08TICH   471  O  1437 
MICHAEL  J    KOZUP    1»'44  4ai 
TIMOTHY  A    KRAATZ  OT7-4»-14f» 
OARY  R   KBAUSE  451  •^  MZ\ 
CLIFFORD  D  KREBS  085  41  SOW 
CARL  J   KROPF  JU  4+  TOM 
DONALD  KROPP  3S14HH1 
DALE  W   KRUECER  W>  51  1771 
NEIL  P    KRirKAR.  391  54  7960 
ALAND    KKUSE    S«»-»ZTn 
DANIEL  J    KULICH    3»4*«0M 
PETER  A   KUNZE  J50  94-514S 
ROBERT   I    KURTZ    397  41-3011 
RICHARD  KUZMA    jm-4«-2ia 
FRANCXMK  LABRIxrgUE.  03O4(y341< 
CHRI81X1PHF.R  LACOUR.  433MM3S 
ALVIN  L   LAMBERT  431  90- Mia 
MARK  W    LANOENIMIRF    SaS  lfr4«U 
DONALD  L   IJ^NGRIIKSE  OSfr-O  S«3 
JOHN  R   LANIER   401  74^MH 
LA  WREN  LANZILLOTTA   »1  iOASZi 
PHIUP  A    LAPERLAOm  3^1*41 
WIU.1AM  F    LARAMoRE   451  0»  3811 
STEPHEN  A    LARIX-CA    OOl  44-041* 
SCOTT  I.ARRABEE   091  4«  «5«4 
JAMES  I.    l.AUOHLIN    0»<»«nO 
JOSEPH  N    LEBOEUF   2S7  91 -tC? 
GERAUl  A    LECHLITER.  14>-»4e« 
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GEORGE  R   LEE  231  70.  IIU 
JAMES  E   LEE  24J94  9I24 
TED  A    LEEMASN    IV40Z3M 
MICHAEL  A    LEEPER  2»7»-73l» 
JOSEPH  R    LfXJATO    25*  74  MSt 
ROBERT  C    LEICHT    141-4*4221 
HARRY  L   LEIKERMAN   501  54^  35« 
JACKSON  P    LEIWIG    290  5&-472i 
BmON  R   LESTER   KI9  ^CM* 
OORIXIN  W    LESTER    285  04^^44M 
LliOYD  LETCHFJ4  JR   214S»«m 
DENNIS  R    LEWIS    234  91449a 
JOSEPH  W    LEWIS  455  7»  7011 
EDMUND  W   LIBBY   5C1  S»  953} 
LINDA  L   LINDEN   4C»  5»'411< 
BOBBY  A    IJTTI.E.  24ft«*fl759 
MICHAEL  R   1JX)YD   530-44  2527 
ANDREW  O    LOERCH   0M«#742 
ARTIS  T    I>OFTON    4.11  O*  1471 
OLENC   lyONO   JR  215*03073 
MICHAEL  D   LOPER   42»«««2 
JOHNNY  T   LOPEZ  45»  M  3aD 
ANTHONY  N   LOVE   25»«1«6« 
DALLAS  T   LOWER   277  5a«4K 
JAMES  R    LOY    5M  91  7503 
JOEL  A   LUCAS.  57»«».Mn 
JUDITH  A    LUCKETT  4«^91  5575 
THOMAS  O    LUEBKER.  430-M<g«] 
REIDK    LUND  5»5»-<»4 
TIMOTHY  M    LUND   Vna  2799 
PATRICK  J    LU8K   01O4On«) 
DOUGLAS  E   LITE   314  5»  2991 
MYRON  C   LYT«CH   291  51  2M9 
BRUCE  J   LY8NE  4«1  M  1747 
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FRENCH  L   MACLEAN    343  10  7M1 
GORDONS   MACRAE  2314»-9a9t 
PETER  T   MADSEN    15»-4ft-ilU 
DAVttlD    MAGNIN    443-50^9X17 
JOHN  C   MAINWARINO   5a»70-MH 
ROBERT  J    MALKEMES   1<»'44^4> 
JAMES  A    MARKS   20  7440)1 
JOHN  E   MARKSTEINGR  23m^<4a< 
JOHN  R    MARSH    4ia9»«}4 
JIMMY  L   MARSHALL   42SOt«)M 
GEORGE  P   MARTIN   255»4.2744 
JOHN  R    MARTIN    513  56-0255 
WIIXIAM  H    MARS'lN    264^40^5401 
JOHNC   MATOISEK    44O!*70» 
RODGER  M    MATTHEWS   21H0«11» 
RICHARD  MATTINGl.Y    50»». 5(113 
DEAN  E   MATTSON   »5.4»-4913 
GEORGE  E   MAUSER  220-5«.7M5 
JAMES  J    MAYE  II    140~40^»I63 
THOMAS  J    MAYOCX.  WJ  <O-3401 
RUSSELL  J    MAZIARKA   390-44  0B1I 
ROBERT  H    MCBRIDE  538- 709609 
MARGARET  MCCARTER   496«  4275 
KAREN  L   MCCLEI.LAN    577  70-4414 
DENNIS  J    MCCOMAK    496.C1  2919 
WILLIA.M  H    MCCOY    456g»-53U 
JAMES  C   MCDANIEL  247  »-«l!4 
JAMES  E   MCDANIEL  31160^4904 
JAMES  H   MCDOLE  54154-1191 
JACK  L    MCDONALD   2a3-M4(79 
JOHN  H    MCDONALD.  lS»^-46-«3«l 
DENNIS  M   MCFARLAND  OO0  4O-4194 
JAMES  H   MCCARRAH   316-4»^79«S 
DONALD  J    MCGRATH    07V 36-0240 
KENNETH  S   MCORAW   J11-44-0HI 
DENNIS  M    MCGUCKIAN    111-44.9M8 
ALAN  D   MCKEAG   4*0-64-7773 
FRED  L   MCKENNEY   52»-76-3(m 
CAROLE   MCKENZIE   23166-4561 
DAVID  E   MCKILLIP.  331-4*-5<IM 
ALEX  B    MCKINDRA    431-M^<333 
JESSE  E   MCKINNEY    24»a6-45a0 
ROBERT  W    MCKIN'NEY    431  Ol  7246 
ROSETTA  A    MCKINNEY   510^56-4910 
JAMFJID    MCKISSICK    ISO  36-9644 
JIM  MCMAHOS   463-66-6175 
JOSEPH  B   MCMILLAN   35&(1  1121 
WILLIAM  N   MCMILLAN   401763315 
GARY  K    MCMILLEN    2«&01-441« 
JOHN  J    MCNALLY   02941  44*9 
TIMOTHY  C   MCNEIL  371  54-6WT 
DAVID  F    MELCHER    16»16-*170 
ROBERTO    MERKl.    2156+71&5 
MARSHALL  D   MERRISS   29&  51  2079 
ROBERT  M    METHt2<Y   221  3V 3337 
STANLEY'  E    MEYER    511-564022 
DANIEL  R    MEZZETTl   04*1M9l7 
ALPHONBO  L  MUiC.ETT   30  76^9731 
THOMAS  MWALAUMKAS   264  «*  1.109 
CHAMPEW    MILLER   460  91  9941 
DENNIS  M    MILLER    215  54  6564 
FRANK  W    MILLER   23174  1652 
JOER   MILLER  267«t6277 
RONALD  H   MILLER   2aO~*4-ri9 
WILLIAM  D   MILLER.  204-36-7131 
RICHARD  O   MILLETT   K»-I7'0416 
DAVID  F    MILLS    424  7KaB2 
JAMES  R   MITCHAM    445  46-7479 
RANDALL  R    MITCHELL.  2U*6  3«56 
TERRY  L    MITCHEIX    517  <0-45« 
BENJAMIN  R    MIXON    256*67199 
MICHAEL  E   MIZEl.L    256*0  2637 
DAVID  M    MOAK    435-»l  5647 
JERRY  T   MliHR   3S0 -4*^2564 
JOHN  M    MOUNO   106  4+6635 
MICHAEL  R   M0L088O   201-44  75*0 
GERALD  F   MONIN  075-4V1009 
STEPHEN  A    MON'KS   016-4+ 5*06 
GEORGE  MONTGOMERY   24>  96  4*47 
ALAN  E   MCXJRE  a6-41-«3ie 
CHARLES  I>   •   MOORE  5M- 76  IMS 
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EDWARD  T   MOORE   113  44  767J 
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DENNIS  C   MORAN   S0*-ai'45*4 
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OARY  E   MORGAN    536-*6-»96 
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MICHAEL  W    MORROW    461-14-9230 
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FREDRir  G    NORITAKt    "«•  94  2!«» 
JOHN  D   NoRWcmli   4(»t  i*  2ft".': 
RICHARDW    NiiWIN.SKI     t«  42  «15S 
AMELIA  C   M-rr   4.i«.»K.' 
JOHN  D  OBAI.   W>«2  ««< 
DANIEL  D  oBKIhN    *,   .i>  .^M 
JAMES  J    OBRIEN    Bf-WSTDx 
RAYMOND  T  ODIER.N'i    :4S44»f 
CHARLES  F  ODOM    4!"  92  (JfW 
RICHARD  C  OERTEL  446  iH  707K 
LEONARD  W  OCBORN   519-56-7699 
BRYAN  L  OUVER,  511-56-11S3 
GEXIRCE  F   OLIVER  236-76-4233 
KEVIN  F    ONEILL    191-44-1376 
JOHN  W    (JRAVIS    164-+4~69«3 
DAVID  K  OSBORN  419-74-0751 
REX  N  OSBORNE  526-90-7653 
KENNETH  W  OSMOND  456-96-1204 
PAULF  OSULUVAN   014-44-1796 
8TEPHAN  V   OTTESEN   497-5^9732 
BRUCE  T   PAL.MATIER  226-78-4286 
CLINTON  E   PALMER.  414-93  9257 
EBVIN  J    PANCOAST   453-10  8831 
GEXIROE  M    PARKER   m  91  7593 
KERRY  R   PARKER   226*6  2043 
LEON  A   PARKER  218  5+257! 
WILLIAM  E   PARKER   5»7 -03-^295 
GREGORY  H   PARLIER   554-90  1965 
ALAN  B    PASS   418-66-9309 
DENNIS  L    PATRICK,  288-511709 
ZACHARY  PATTERSON.  517-41-1604 
JACK  E    PATTISON.  101 +0  3179 
GREGORY  D   PATZ  507-66-7300 
JEREL  E   PAWLEY   449  9+1222 
JERRY  P   PECK,  231-1+  2868 
TERRY  M    PECK    441-50-4265 
JOHN  M    PEEBLES   247  96  7838 
ELLl."*  L    PtSNINGTON    400  70^9957 
BRIAN  M    PENTECOST    424  76  7621 
THOMAS  L   PENTECOST  558  76  5638 
DUANE  A    PEPPEL  304-54-0795 
JEFFREY  D  PEPPERS  457-94-1017 
CARLOS  A    PEREZ.  551  80*873 
EDWIN  M    PERRY.  086-44-10B7 
MATTHEW  E  PERRY.  017  36-5373 
RAYMON'D  E   PETERSON.  347 +8  3975 
STEPHEN  P    PETERSON   438-7+ 1216 
OARY  B    PETTIT    540-63-8862 
PAUL  A    PETTY'.  526  86-2363 
ALVIN  K   PHILLIPS.  431  96-9331 
OARY  E   PHILLIPS.  587-61-3217 
RICHARD  L   PHILLIPS    136+08009 
RONNIE  D    PHILPOT    455*+<»63 
FRED  P   PICKENS   41+-88-0117 
WILLIAM  G   PIERCE  023-38-3227 
DENNIS  W    PINKHAM   018-36-0310 
JERRY  W    PINSON.  255-71-4501 
ROBERT  C    PINSON.  22»  78-8172 
WILLIAM  H    POIRIER  029-40-5210 
WALTER  W    POLLEY'.  336-46- 1209 
THOMAS  L   POLMATEER  083-41-6453 
EDWARD  F    POLOM   331-41-0070 
KENNETH  C   POPIELIS.  086-42-9529 
JOHN  H   PORTER  247^6-5205 
TERRENCE  M    POTTER   158-38-1704 
NATHAN  J    POWER   447  56-2825 
TIMOTHY'  II    PRATER    517-58-7870 
RlCHARIi.'    PREECE   056-46-4207 
OERAIJ'  A    I'RENTICE.  211-44-7470 
IXlNAIJ-  f    PRIHRLE   521-74-6611 
KUNNPTH  W    PRICE    42(>  7*  1*44 

vm.iJAM  R  PRICE  **m.i.r 

FRANK  1.    I'RINULE    Jli  52  J60f 
CHARX.ES  »    PROTASIO.  186-41-7033 
MARGARET  E    PUCKETT    »I-40-24a6 
ROLIGEJI  A    PniWILl.    501S+51H 
MICHAEL  I)    PURATH    52J-64  OOK 

NEIL  L  Pi'TZ  43;  -as  jeen 

DANIEL  .M  yl'INN  -wSflO'SBS 
JOf-EJ'H  I)  yriNN  524  74  »4<« 
JIMMY  M    RABON    42i  73  4852 

JOHN.:   rahae:  sf:j<  ;6<>.»i4ir. 

JOHN  A    RALl-TZ    ;4-  44  Ot.'. 

.ARTHUR  A  RASPER  ::*  s»  im: 

MARYANNE  F    RAIEN    47(>6+39C; 
MICHAEL. I    REAGAN    4. ;i- 86-6677 
DAVID  *    REANEV    557  80  ;50C 
PETER  ,1    REDDING    067  40  796.' 
D.ANIEI.  E    REDDESKE    546  72  4;iis- 
ROBERT  E    REED    406  74  2296 
MATTHETl    P    REESE    286  5S  96!* 
WILLIAM  W    REESE    464  90  29«, 
JAMES  A    REEVES    587  54  2237 
STEPHEN  V   REEVES   510  56  ZTI 
.JOSEPH  H    REFT    191  ♦♦  «p-2 
DAVtD  REGAN    566  74  2496 
WILLLAM  L    REINHART    060  44  +6.4 
JAMES  A    RELYEA    lCfc-41  5553 
KEVIN  P    REYNOLDS    3»+6  7;2» 
RICHARD  O    RE'YNOLDS   533  53  7«75 
WILLIAM  F    Rn"NOLD8   066  46  5646 
GARY  n    RHAY    543-63  9208 
CARL  B   RICHARDSON.  23;  70-9660 
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MELVIN  E    RlCHMONIl    ;8i-«)-8577 
RICHARD  C    RIDENOUR    262.; -6832 
ROY  RUjIJ:V    256-86-62;: 
RICHARI>  M    RIESS    456  M^  "645 
TIMOTHY  .A    RIPPE   06,  46  5996 
MARTIN  L    ROBBINS    0:;  44   :516 
FRANK  N    ROBERTS    562  92  5257 
KE.NNETH  BOBERTS<:)N    ;>)+ 52-9305 
CRAIG  T    ROBINS4JN    4;»-66  6;0C 
FRED  D    ROBINSON    4;a-8»^li42 
STEVEN  R    ROBINSON    2!6-6i   ;078 
WILLARD  J    ROBINSON    432-0+ :(. 9; 
JUAN  G    ROBLES    581-07   ;538 
DENIS  G    ROCHETTE  0C';+2-692' 
RICHARD  R   RfXTKS   53S»  5f-2345 
CRAIG  E   RODGERS    2;:>  58-656Ci 
JOSEPH  V    RODRIGCEZ    45.   96^  ;44.> 
GARY  B   RODVELT    53.1  :*  5,'>5e 
VICTOR  W    ROESKE   363  56  9968 
JEFFREY  V    ROGER-"    2:7-82  7802 
MICHAEL  tt    ROGERS   231-68  5638 
DANIEL  .1    ROK    212  «- 795; 
NED  B    ROPER    24(t  96  2852 
CHARLES  A    ROSE    268  38-f.07 
VICTOR  M    ROSELUi    58i  •52-5037 

HY  s  rothstf:in  :oe  »  95«i 

RICHARD    I    HOWE    0'27  4&  5;»f 
OARY  A    ROYSTER   237  9+  2045 
J06EPH  A    Rl'FFINl    2:+.6&46i9 
PRED  A    RUNNELS    587-62  3;.53 
DAVID  W    RUSSELL   22&  76-64K2 
SHARIE  H    RUSSELL   4;i-88  2864 
KEVIN  T  RY.AN   485-6++755 
MICHAEL. I    RYAN    07ft-4i  2402 
PAULO    SAFFORD    419- 72 +889 
JAMIELS    SAI.IBA    4;ti  76-884* 
MIL1X5N  A    SALTER    213-58  504J 
STEVEN  C    SAMPLE   375  58  9-285 
ROBERTO  SANITAGO   581^50-9436 
CHRISTOPHE  SARGENT   225-78^7086 
KURT  R    SAULSBURY    221-33-4874 
QUENTIN  SCHILLARE   041   36-2516 
H.AROLD  S    SCHMIDT    ;7S++-5356 
THOMAS  SCHMIDT    155  44-0838 
DAVID  E    SCHNABEl.    542  60-6853 
DAVID  H   SCHOCK    532  4ft  9296 
PAUL  F   SCHOEN   381  5+-8482 
KEN'NETH  SCHOENBORN   431-92-6224 
STEVEN  P    SCHOOK    373-60-9567 
JOSEPH  SCHROEDEL  571-9+-2747 
JOHN  W    SCHW.ARZ    i9»-42-6191 
CHARLES  SCHWOEBEL   453^76-3254 
LLOY'D  M    SCOTT    459-88-3773 
BARRY  L  .SCRIBNER  473-6^-9710 
GRATTON  O   SEALOCK.  537-58-7906 
WAYNE  R    SEARS    43V88-4446 
DANIEL  J    SEASTRUM.  »7-91-2067 
ROBERT  L  SEAVER  415-91-0052 
TEDDY  R   SEEL.  526-72-2192 
DEAN  H   SEITZ  055-30-0420 
MARGARET  M    SEITZ    541-64  924f 
ROBFJiT  M    SEITZ    191  40-9814 
JEFFREY  L    SHAKER    232-86-3007 
STEPHEN  A    SHAMBACH    126-38-4687 
DAVID  M    SHANAHAN    231-8+1173 
LARRY  C   SHANAHAN   444-52-3029 
STEPHEN*    SHANAHAN    132 +2  3685 
JOHN  J    SHAW    272-50-5802 
JAMES  D    SHEFFIELD   266-88-0309 
JAMES  F    SHIVERS    420  7  +  5529 
LINDA  J    SHOCKLEY    410-869617 
JOHN  F    SHORTAL    137-4+ 72S2 
DAVID  L  SHROLT  407  «^  7613 
MICHAEL  W    SIDWELL   267  76-5899 
ROBFJiT  «    siegf:rt  4;6*4-t3a- 

MARK  SIEMER    ;4,*+8-tr£) 
ART  SIE.Mi>NAPARlC10    469  58  9375 
ROBERT  R    SIGL    »4  52  9757 
JAMFJ^  E   SIKES   260-88  8242 
HARRY  G    SIMMETH    191+2-4879 
HOLLIS  E    SIMMONS    57170-8870 
PETER  C    SIMONCIM    55+8+ laM 
MICHAEL  »    SIMPSON    45;  82-2377 
JERRV  W    SISCO    432  9t -64; 6 
CHARLES  M    SITERO    267  ffi   1886 
JOHN  VI     SKIDMORE    221  76  ;a69 
DAVU)  M    SLAUGHTER    433-04.336 
DAVID  L    SU.)TWINSKI    234  86  ^M 
ROBERT  W   SLUPIK   .06 +8  9-201 
THOMAS  D    SMART    .42+6;(r24 
ARNOLD  SMITH    579^  72  -Ci:35 
[X)N'NASMrrH    52S-62  2403 
EARNEST  C    SMITH    422  78+7B; 
EUAS  S    SMITH    082-42  3322 
imiC  F    SMITH    42+-68  380( 
GEORGE  R   SMITH   4;;-8+:;i5 
JOHN  B    SMITH    540-6+-46:8 
KIMBEHLEY  T    SMITH    ,S4i«+-6158 
.MARC  A    SMITH    521763299 
MICHAEL  L    SMITH    216-62+94; 
MICHAEL  L    SMITH    22^768694 
MORRIS  S    SMITH    500  58-4075 
R0BJ:RT  E    smith    ;86-38-4480 
STEPHAN  G    smith    228  78  7214 
STEVEN  K    SNAPP    238-82-7505 
WILBERT  L   SNTTCH   221-38-575- 
THO.MAS  L    SN'Y'DER   23i   7+2465 
WILLIAM  R    SOLE   530-6^7988 
WILLIAM  SON'DERV AN    145-40-2308 
MARY  J    SONNTAG   457-7H72D 
CLARK  B    SORENSEN    380-60-3765 
LAWRENCE  J    SOWA.  215^56-1139 


RICR.ARD  D    SPEAK    49C> +8-038; 
STEPHEN  M    SPENCER    528-68+044 
MARK  W    StjriRE    ;:.  38J6;S 
10HN  E    SRAV    194-42-  152; 
KEITH  R   STAFFORL  22&-+290P 
Al-AN  B    STAHL   48'i-6»-;0e, 
ANTHON-Y' J    STA.MILIO    ;;&-4+-S5-: 
RAN'DELL  STANSFIELI)    368  5+2258 
RICH-AFa>  M    STARK    2;;    36-8904 
KENNITH  STEGGEM.AN    401-6t-66,M 
TERRANC  STEINHEBEL   096  .36-6894 
FREDERICK  STELLAR    28tK+^-834f 
RONALD  STELMASCZVK    168-42  <«32 
DOUGL-AS  STEPHENSEN    26.-92  6.88 
DAVID  S    STEVENS    228  78  ~i. 
JOHN  G   STU'UIs    ;;9++.08Of 

BOBBY  R    STnKEs    V  A* -SZM 
AL,ANG    STf'l.HERi:,;    .»■+;   c 
JESSM    STf\Al.;.    5:6-62    .»:. 
.JAMES  R    STTiATTON    522  -2-6~: 
MARTIN  R    STRICKLES    422  "C-p-M 
ANTHONY'  STRICKLER    4.4  9-,   5.'« 
MICHAEL  C    STRIPLIN    2,52  -^■:.4: 
ALLEN  STRCU'PHA'i.XR    '.■/.■A^  >44 
PETER,'    STl'ART    1 .  S  M- «56^ 
GEORGE  MYMERSi;::.;        "143-8787 
H.ARKY  E    >:-rn.N    2f2   *4.9C 
CVy  C    SWAN    .4<>46  16-2 
CHARLES  F    S\k  ANSON    447    5fc-5-J4 
GREG<")RY  H    SU  ANSON    498  54-4863 
GARY  G    SWENSON    48+58  5333 
DOUGLAS  M    SWING  EN    38S4-53-0191 
MARK  L   SUINSON    32&-46-907C 
TIMOTHY  T    TANNER   487-52-811* 
JOHNC   TARR    236  7^3132 
LENNON  A    TATUM    261  :j-0!?7- 
ERROL  S   TAVER    26^-66-065* 
THOMAS  C   TAYLOR   546-90^  90&< 
THOMAS  E    TAYLOR    257-8(^983: 
RICHARD  G    TERAO    53^5+2524 
GARY  S    TEBHIN'E    '342  44-6255 
RUSSELL  H    THADEN    472   SA-ttiS' 
CARTERS    THOMAS    362   5(^5385 
KENT  D   THOMAS    512-56-02:6 
PATRICK  A    THOMAS    4:3  76.684 
ROBERT  F    THOMAS    :2:  42-335. 
ROOSE\'ELT  P   THOMAS    :61-M  9226 
STEPHEN  G    THOMAS    :4!^++"94f 
STEPHEN  R   THOMAS    '257  -:6-6::<■ 
BRl'CE  W    THOMPSON    5:8-62-06-0 
FRANK  ,1    THoMPStiN    4:1-80-5636 
LEE  A    THOMPSON    25+92  37:: 
ROBERT  P    THOMPSON    227-2  939(i 
MABIL  THORBJORNSEN    32S.++ 3966 
MICHAEL  THORN'BURG    48(^56  2854 
SMITH  P    THORNTON    41.   76-2067 
WILLIAM  H    THKCXtV    068++7313 
GEORGE  E    THUR.MON'D    58:^-4+2:06 
WILLIAM  V    TIERNEY    :9!M0-23?- 
TIMOTHY'  T  TILSON   363-60-4242 
DAVIS  D   TINDOLL.  403-80-2072 
PAUL  E  TIPTON   317-48-4328 
ROGER  W    TODD   254-84-0041 
STEVEN  R    TODD   504-60-3393 
TERRY  H   TONSING    496-56-5437 
OMER  C   lYWLirS'    400-66-22:2 
CHARLES  L   TCK1MEY    246  92-013: 
MARY  L   TORGERSEN    ,555+0  1527 
DAVID  F    TOSCH    1J8 +4  ;468f 
BARRY  N    TCtTTEN    288  50  «2.5*- 
PAUL  J    TR.A.MPERT    :0. +4  29-t 
STEPHEN  R   TRA'i'TK    50t-  52-8-4* 
STEPHEN  G    'TTiENT    22176  584f 
DAVID  F    TRE1.T:NG    477  *6-06e8 
JAMF>  E    T-RIMBLE    4:"  72-6315 
GREGORY  R    TRIMB'JR   005^53-9675 
GARY  L    TRINKLE    23.  -68  192: 
ROBERT  tt    TROST    22^-6-6060- 
JOHN  F    TKOiXELL   ;81-a  204> 
HAROLIi  A    Tl'CKER    45: -02  99(-: 
ABRAHAM  J    TURNER    25:    96-5.542 
PHILIP  I    TITTLE    451  90-86-2 
JOHN.'    TWOHIO    02«>  38  5C75 
DAVID  W     TYNER    123-44  6.44 
BRUCE  T    TISON    23S-82-;-22 
MARK  L    CHART    57174-64:8 
CAROL  L    I'MSTAEDTER    587    ; 8  15.54 
FERNANDO  A    URRI'TIA    58+^++5("l 
JAMES  L    LTTLEY    5:2-50-9316 
RONALD  W    VAN-DIVER   412-92  5844 
GEORGE  VANI^ETHEM    27-80-8398 
.'A.MESG    VANPATTEN    21+ 565668 
CHARLES  VANSISTINE   38:   5*-87X 
JOHN  A    VANVLEET    502  58-4765 
DALE*    VARGA    040-46  5815 
RICHARD  F    VAUGHN    249-S+2S30' 
LAWRENCE  E    VAUPEL   32&-40  2393 
JOSE  A    VAZQUEZ    446-06  1992 
REGINALD  VEILLEUX    004-5+1454 
BARRY  L    \'ELARDE   00+-44-529C- 
HERMINIO  VELAZ«UEZ    581+6  3207 
CHARLES  J    VENABLE    167-38  3238 
,)OSEC    VENTURA    461-86-1644 
RICHARD  L    VINCENT    343-44-987: 
L.A»-RENCE  VISCXTAN    5.7 -64-46" 
ERIC  VON-DERSCHEER    571-84-44:4 
JOAN-N  M    VONHOLTUM    46»-6+2-40 
SEAN  M    WACHITKA   219-63-2401 
8TE»'ARTL   W.ADE   40+76-8237 
KEITH  C   WALKER   221  7 +-86 18 
RICHARD  T    WALLACE    220-56-9296 
LAMONTEW    WALLER   24&  9+ 1076 
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OHVm  1»  WAX-UNOER.  3S4-4+44I3 
JOHN  ■  WALUa,  37IHa-»S04 
MARK  B.  WAKNER.  1I»44-<31S 
DAVID  O  WARREN.  (0>-O-affI 
ROBERT  M   WATERS  l\t~a-<xm 
WILLIAM  O   WATERS.  41i-»- MM 
DANIEL  C   WATKIN8.  \»*-tO-13H 
WILLIAM  J   WATTS   l»-«<>-«iai 
BRETT  H  WEAVER   MJ^M-OW 
DAVID  F  WEAVER   «oe»-Jl» 
KENNETH  E  WEBBER.  Ml  M  J6M 
ROBERT  J   WEBER    1*4«  30M 
ROXANNA  M    WF.IER.  Mt-t»-*2i1 
ODOROK  *     *K.IK    5*i^2»«l» 
WILLIA.M   <    wtIR   aOK^U-IOTO 
OORIXJN  D   WEITH   »»  4*  m» 
HERBERT  W   WEI.U-*    IJl  -lO-MTS 
JAMES  A    WEl.lJt    281  •»  7300 
LAMONT  J    WELLS   OW  34  4018 
LEON  O  WELLS,  57>«a^749S 
STEVEN  E  WELLS   301  -4»-4J(K 
JOHN  D  WELT.  0Il-44<««7 


ORCOORY  K   WE8TRUM   5T0-80-41M 
DEWEY  D  WHEAT  4«>-»4-«>4J 
STEPHEN  O   WHEELER  57t-«>  1777 
DAVID  C   WHrrEH»-«^474« 
ELMER  O    WHITE    11    4«6-0»«750 
JERRY  R   WHITE  4i3.9»-40U 
MOSES  J   WHITEHIIRST  22HO-I7W 
IKJUOLAS  WHITESIDE.  M»-76.»861 
MICHAEL  L   WHITMAN.  JD-M-4M7 
tXJNAlJ)  E  WILBOURN   5T»-»-TT»7 
ERIC  R  WILDEMANN.  a6-4»-S(ne 
GLENN  r   WILKINSON   ai-7»-*SI3 
GARY  A   WILLIAMS.  ai~U-40SB 
GEORGE  K    WILLIAMS   M».«V 71 19 
PATRICIA  WILUAMS   5l»«J  7347 
ROBERT  M   WILLIAMS  Va-74 004 
COLEN  K   WILLIS  4»-5»-14i4 
THOMAS  O   WILLS   l«»-4^7Sm 
HOWARDS    WILSON    5a»-»4-0617 
MICHAEL  T   WILSON    !»-»  969* 
W    M   WINFIELD  ai-»5M3 
DUARO  S  WOFFINDEN.  S»  Tt-OM 


PAULO  WOLFE.  3S«-43^  17a 
JEROME  B  WOLFF   ie&-4J-3&27 
ALFRED  H  WOLTZ  579-M-SJ3S 
SAMUELS  WOOD  2S1  7»  9311 
HARMANO  WOODS.  17»-42-04» 
THOMAS  E  W0O8LEY   4«7-7»-2»l 
DOUGLAS  L  WOTRINO.  JO-»-?7» 
JOHN  D  WRAY   44J^S4-JS3i 
JEFFREY  M    WRIGHT   006-i4-4Ml 
WILLIAM  B  WRIGHT  41194-5717 
DONALD  R  YATES.  449-96-0610 
STEPHEN  R  YERBY   45»-9t-«7ft4 
HERMAN  R   YEZAK   4«»-»4  a33« 
TERRY  R  YOUNOBLUTH   27H»  MOI 
DONALD  H    ZACHERL   2T>-»  li37 
RICHARD  P   7.AHNER,  S»  17  3707 
CHERYL  H   'ZALES  J»7a«14« 
STEVEN  O   ZEHETMIR.  i3»i«-1027 
ANDREW  H    ZIEOLEB   ISS.96-4969 
CRAIG  L  ZIMMERMAN   271  iO-9U3 
WILLIAM  B   ZINK   4»»4-«09 
SUSAN  ZIVNUSKA   22S«4-«01 
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Tht'  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Davui 
Foi'd.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  pray,  gracious  God.  for  the  lead- 
ers of  our  Nation  and  all  representa- 
tives of  the  peoples  of  our  world,  that 
wisdom  and  discernment  will  mark 
their  actions  and  that  justice  will  be 
their  Koal.  May  every  person,  O  God.  be 
mindful  that  all  people  are  treated  by 
Your  love  and  grace  and  that  each  of  us 
should  live  our  lives  in  respect  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  and  so  honor  Your 
love  to  the  whole  created  world.  In 
Your  name,  we  pray.  .■\men. 


THK  .UirRN.M. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedingrs  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

W.«,SK!NGT0N,  DC. 

January  7.  1991. 
Hon,  THOMAS  S    FOLEY. 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  t,o  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enveiope 
received  from  the  White  House  at  11:48  a.m. 
on  Friday.  January  4.  1991  and  said  to  con- 
tain a  message  from  the  President  whereby 
he  transmits  an  Agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  on  Fisheries  En- 
forcement. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON. 
Clerk.  House  nf  Representatives. 


PLEDOF.  OF   ALI.FOIANCE 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Skaogs]  to  lead  us  m  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 

Mr.  SKAGGS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

1  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  libertv  and  justice  for  all. 


.^WEARING    IN   OF   THK   HONORABLE 

HOB     CARR.     OF     MICHIGAN.     AND 

THE         HONORABLE         PAUL         E. 

GiLLMOR.  OF  OHIO.   AS  MEMBERS 

OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKF:R,  Will  the  following 
Members-elect  come  forward  and  take 
the  oath  of  oflice:  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cakr]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gillmor], 

Mr,  CARR  and  Mr.  GILLMOR  ap- 
p«-ared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office,  as  follows: 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  you  will 
hear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same,  that  you  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  you  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  you  are  about  to 
enter   So  help  you  God. 

The  SPEAKER.  Congratulations,  You 
are  now  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States, 


he  chooses,  to  go  to  war  against  Iraq. 
without  wailing  for  Congress  to  au- 
thorize war.  But  having  the  power  to 
do  it  does  not  give  himi  the  right  to  do 
It,  a  right  which  under  the  Constitu- 
tion he  does  not  have. 

As  he  seeks  to  restore  the  rule  of  law 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  President  must 
not  trample  our  own  Constitution  and 
rule  of  law, 

.Just  as  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
determine  whether  to  authorize  war  or 
not,  it  also  has.  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  responsibility  to  exer- 
cise that  right.  Let  us  ther.  proceed 
with  debate  and  with  a  vote. 


FISHERIES  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CAN- 
ADA-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH,  DOC,  NO    102-22' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday.  January  4.  1991.  at 
page  S71, 1 
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RESPONSIBILITY 
RIGHT      TO      AU- 


CONGRESS  HAS 
TO  EXERCISE 
THORIZE  WAR 

I  Mr,  SKAGG.S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, 1 

Mr,  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
shows  that  civilizations,  and  Western 
democracies  m  particular.  have 
evolved  as  the  powers  of  kings  and  ex- 
ecutives have  been  constrained  by  law, 
that  is.  by  a  distinction  between  what 
one  has  the  power  to  do.  and  what  one 
has  the  right  to  do. 

In  the  United  States,  our  Constitu- 
tion reflects  particularly  the  lessons  of 
England,  where,  over  time,  the  powers 
of  the  King  were  curtailed  and  replaced 
by  the  rights  of  the  people  as  exercised 
by  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  apparent  that 
President  Bush  now  has  the  power,   if 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROHIBIT  FOREIGN  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  PARK  SERVICE  CONCES- 
SIONS 

(Mr,  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  ef- 
fort by  foreign  interests  to  buy  up 
Am.erica.  one  piece  of  America  itself 
has  gone  on  the  auction  block.  The 
Japanese  have  acquired  a  company 
tnat  owns  the  lucrative  concession  at 
Yosemite  National  Park  That  means 
all  services  and  facilities  will  be  con- 
trolled by  foreign  interests,  and  the 
profits  from  this  uniquely  Amierican 
monument  will  flow  overseas  to  Japan, 
The  '-Buy-Up  of  America,"  Mr  Speaker 
has  gone  too  far. 

The  national  parks  cf  this  country 
are  known  throughout  the  world  for 
their  natural  beauty,  their  historical 
significance,  and  their  cultural  diver- 
sity. 

Yellowstone,  Yosem^ite.  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  are  examples  of  natural 
wonders  unique  to  the  United  States. 

The  historical  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion of  Gettysburg.  Independence  Hall, 
and  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston  is  without 
question. 

And  the  cultural  traditions  preserved 
at  Mesa  Verde  m  Colorado.  Lowell  Na- 
tional Park  m  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Aztec  Ruins  in  New  Mexico  are  im.pc>r- 
tant  to  our  national  hentage. 

These  places,  the  diverse  areas  that 
comprise  the  National  Park  System, 
are  uniquely  American  treasures— rep- 
resenting the  foundations  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  built.  We  m,ust  entrust 
their  care  and  development  to  Ameri- 
cans who  have  American  and  not  for- 
eign interests  and  pure  profits  m  mind. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  H.R.  294.  a 
bill  to  prohibit  foreign  ownership  of 
Park  Service  concessions  The  bill  :s 
not    antiforeign.    It    is    pro-.^mer.can. 
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And  it,  18  not  protectionism  but  patri- 
otism. Join  me  in  putting  the  brakes 
on  the  "Buy-up  of  America."  Cosponsor 
H.R.  294. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  (fiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring 
of  the  distinguished  Speaker  how  he 
sees  the  program  unfolding  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  week. 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sultation with  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  as  well  as  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  it  is 
my  view  that  we  should  resume  session 
of  the  Congress  on  Thursday  as  well  as 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  this  week, 
and  that  we  should  prepare  for  action 
on  Thursday  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  make  available  for  consider- 
ation of  the  House  on  Friday  and  per- 
haps on  Saturday  as  well  resolutions 
relating  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  critical  time  in 
our  country's  history  and  In  the  inter- 
national affairs  of  the  Nation.  We  obvi- 
ously have  an  enormous  force  of  young 
Americans,  men  and  women,  standing 
guard  In  the  gulf,  and  perhaps  being 
called  upon  to  engage  in  military  ac- 
tions, depending  on  whether  there  is  a 
compliance  with  the  U.N.  resolutions. 

I  think  there  is  a  feeling  in  this 
House  that  the  House  and  the  Congress 
should  speak  on  these  questions,  that 
they  have  a  constitutional  as  well  as 
moral  responsibility  to  do  so.  and  be- 
cause of  the  fast-approaching  deadline 
of  the  U.N  resolution  which  is  mid- 
night on  Monday  night.  I  feel  that  it  is 
Incumbent  on  the  leadership  to  notify 
Members  that  we  should  be  undertak- 
ing debate  and  decision  on  these  mat- 
ters this  week. 

Accordingly,  in  a  moment.  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  on  Wednesday 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, but  for  the  benefit  of  Members,  as- 
sum'ng  this  unanimous  consent  is 
granted.  I  would  suggest  that  the  ses- 
sion on  Friday  will  not  be  pro  forma 
but  will  undoubtedly,  in  my  view, 
schedule  action  of  the  most  important 
kind  for  votes  and  resolution  by  the 
House,  and  that  perhaps  Saturday  as 
well.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  will  be  re- 
quired, but  I  think  Members  should  ac- 
commodate their  schedules  to  a  session 
of  the  House  on  Saturday  as  well  as 
Friday 

We  will  not  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  for  a  Saturday  session,  but 
it  would  be  automatic  if  we  did  not  go 
over  until  Monday,  in  any  event,  but 
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the  announcement  of  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion I  will  postpone,  but  to  give  some 
advance  warning  to  Members  that  it 
might  take  place. 

The  exact  character  of  these  resolu- 
tions, I  think,  has  to  be  determined  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  would 
hope  that  it  would  do  so  in  a  way  which 
would  give  the  broadest  consensus  of 
the  Members  to  the  issues,  to  the  is- 
sues that  are  going  to  be  presented  to 
the  House.  I  know  there  will  be  dis- 
agreement on  the  Individual  positions 
taken  by  Members,  but  I  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  can  accommodate 
a  broad  opinion  of  the  House  as  to 
those  matters  which  it  will  oe  asked  to 
decide,  and  I  would  anticipate,  again, 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  action 
will  probably  occur  on  Thursday. 

It  will  be.  I  think,  the  intention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  for  10  o'clock.  I  believe,  on 
Thursday,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Re- 
publican leadership  will  make  what- 
ever announcements  are  appropriate  on 
their  side.  But  this  is  an  announcement 
I  thought  should  be  made  today  at  the 
earliest  time  and  in  the  most  public 
way  possible. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  gather 
from  the  scenario  that  the  gentleman 
has  laid  out  for  us  here,  even  stretch- 
ing conceivably  into  Saturday  session, 
that  he  would  structure  or  at  least  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  permit  suf- 
ficient time  for  debate,  but  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  before  the  weekend  is 
out. 

I  had  occasion,  since  our  earlier  con- 
versation this  morning,  to  talk  to  sev- 
eral Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  sense 
of  feel  about  their  debate  and  how  long 
it  might  run  and  would  they  come  to  a 
resolution. 
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It  was  a  feeling  of  at  least  one  of  the 
Members  with  whom  I  talked  that  the 
talks  might  very  well  go  on  beyond  the 
weekend  into  next  week,  and  that 
there  would  not  be  a  firm  resolution  on 
the  part  of  whatever  is  before  the  other 
body  before  that  magic  date  of  mid- 
night on  the  14th  or  15th.  depending 
upon  what  day  we  are  talking  about. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  my  own  part, 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  shirk  any  re- 
sponsibility and  role  that  I  have  to 
play  here.  My  point,  I  guess,  and  no 
surprise,  would  be  in  full  support  of 
what  the  President  has  done  up  to  this 
point,  and  frankly,  probably  what  he 
has  in  mind  for  the  future.  Elach  Mem- 
ber is  elected  by  our  own  constitu- 
encies here.  435  on  this  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  100  on  the  other  side,  and  I  sus- 
pect we  can  get  535  different  views  on 
exactly  what  we  ought  to  be  doing;  spe- 
cifically, strategywise.  timewise.  and 
all  the  rest.  It  bothers  me  somewhat 
when,  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
particularly,   trying   to   influence   one 
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individual,  we  may  be  giving  a  kind  of 
message  that  speaks  with  all  kinds  of 
voices  all  over  the  lot  which  frankly 
does  not  exactly  help  the  President  in 
his  very  difficult  position  of  focusing 
in,  specifically,  on  one  Individual,  to 
convince  him  of  what  is  at  stake  on 
that  debate  prescribed  by  the  United 
Nations  resolution. 

However.  I  think  if  the  distinguished 
Speaker  would  respond  to  that  earlier 
question  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  importance  that  we  would  not 
want  to  unduly  constrain  debate,  but  I 
agree  with  the  suggestion  that  I  think 
it  is  a  debate  that  should  be  concluded, 
if  possible,  this  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Then,  of  course.  I 
would  assume  that  because,  sensing  the 
mood  temper  of  some  Members  with 
whom  we  have  talked,  and  the  Speaker 
obviously,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we 
in  our  side  of  the  aisle  would  get  at 
least  a  good  sound  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  in  those  delibera- 
tions, that  will  determine  how  and  in 
what  form  we  will  debate  that  issue 
here  later  on  this  week^ 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said 
just  a  moment  ago.  that  I  believe  this 
is  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance 
that  to  the  extent  possible,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  should  try  to  accom- 
modate the  broadest  segment  of  the 
House,  regardless,  obviously,  of  party, 
on  the  issues  to  be  addressed.  There 
will  not  be  unanimity,  of  course,  on 
these  issues.  They  are  grave  and  seri- 
ous enough  to  obviously  include  seri- 
ous division  and  disagreement,  but  to 
the  extent  possible,  we  would  like  to 
have  satisfaction  that  those  issues  that 
are  presented  are  issues  that  reason- 
ably address  the  options  that  the  Con- 
gress should  consider. 

Mr.  MITCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker 
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ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNES- 
DAY. JANUARY  9.  1991.  TO 
THURSDAY.  JANUARY  10.  1991 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday.  January  9.  1991, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, January  10,  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONDOLENCES  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
NATCHER 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
planned  today  to  make  a  1-minute  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  campaitrn  fi- 
nance reform.  It  happens  that  today's 


Washington  Post  has  an  interesting 
lead  editorial,  underscoring  the  need 
that  this  Congress  has  to  get  to  the  re- 
form of  our  election  laws. 

However,  two  events  intervened, 
which  I  would  like  to  address  this 
morning. 

One  is  the  tragic  death  of  the  wife  of 
the  dean  of  our  Kentucky  delegation 
Congressman  WiLL!.\M  Natcher's  be- 
loved wife,  Virginia,  passed  away  yes- 
terday morning.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Members  join  in  extending  to  Chair- 
man N.\TCHER.  our  dear  friend,  our  con- 
dolences and  our  sympathies  to  him 
and  to  his  family. 

The  other  item  I  would  address  mo- 
mentarily. Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  Speak- 
er Foley  said  a  moment  ago.  I  salute 
him  for  his  decision  that  the  House  will 
take  up  the  whole  question  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, under  the  Constitution, 
with  respect  to  the  crisis  in  the  gulf.  It 
is  a  very  imporant  issue.  I  am  glad  that 
this  House  will  tackle  the  subject,  as 
vexing  and  as  difficult  as  it  is.  because, 
for  my  part,  I  believe  that  no  offensive 
action  should  be  taken  without  prior 
authority  of  this  House,  short  of  some 
activity  on  the  part  of  Iraq,  against 
our  people  or  against  our  forces. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  be  here  in  session,  and  that  we 
will  take  up  this  very  important  issue. 


ise      Murphy      of     Los     Angeles,      six 
grandsons  and  a  granddaughter. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  extend  to  Con- 
gressman Natcher  and  his  family  our 
sympathy. 
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congratulate  him  for  bringing  this  to  a 
head. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  WILLIAM   H 
NATCHER 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Kentucky.  Congress- 
man Ron  MAZZOLI.  regarding  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Virginia  Natcher  yesterday 
here  in  Washington. 

Virginia  Natcher.  wife  of  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky. Congressman  Willia.m  H 
Natcher.  died  yesterday  at  age  78 

Bill  and  Virginia  Natcher  had  been 
married  for  53  years  "We  grew  up  to- 
gether." Congressman  Natcher  said  of 
his  wife  and  helpmate  yesterday. 

Congressman  Natcher  is  the  dean  of 
our  Kentucky  delegation  and  was  first 
elected  to  the  US  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1953.  He  and  his  wife  were 
married  June  IT,  1937.  The  Natchers 
have  maintained  homes  in  Bowling 
Green,  KY.  and  Washington,  DC. 

Mrs.  Natcher  was  the  former  Virginia 
Reardon.  Her  father,  Dr.  F.D.  Reardon. 
was  a  physician  in  Bowling  Green  Like 
her  husband.  Virginia  Natcher  was 
born  and  raised  in  Bowling  Green.  KY. 
She  had  a  masters  degree  from  Vander- 
bilt  University  in  Nashville.  TN.  and 
once  taught  history  at  what  is  now- 
Western  Kentucky  University. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters.  Ce- 
leste Jirles  of  Cambridge.  OH.  and  Lou- 


A  SALUTE  TO  DEBATE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker,  we 
have  known  for  a  long  time  of  the  po- 
tential of  taking  Desert  Shield,  a  pas- 
sive defensive  operation,  and  molding 
it  into  Desert  Sword,  as  of  January  15. 
The  great  horror  was  that  could  happen 
without  this  great  body  of  elected  offi- 
cials representing  the  American  people 
having  a  debate.  I  am  very  pleased 
today  that  the  leadership  has  said  we 
will  "have  a  debate.  I  think  that  is  abso- 
lutely going  to  the  core  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  what  this  great  Nation 
stands  for. 

Yes.  this  is  a  democracy.  They  can- 
not do  that  in  Iraq,  but  we  can  do  that 
here.  I  think,  for  the  American  people, 
this  a  great  victory.  Therefore.  I  hope, 
within  the  next  few  days,  they  will  be 
contacting  their  elected  officials,  be- 
cause there  really  will  be  a  chance  to 
have  input  and  some  kind  of  say  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  commits  it- 
self to  war  in  the  next  few  days.  That 
will  be  the  most  important  decision 
this  Congress  will  make. 

It  may  be  our  first,  but  it  may  be  our 
most  important.  Therefore.  I  hope  peo- 
ple really  stay  focused  on  it. 


THE  NATCHER  TEAM 

(Mr.  BliNNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  on  behalf  of  every  Member 
in  Congress,  and  I  think  the  country  as 
a  whole,  our  sorrow  in  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Natcher.  and  our  congratulations 
to  the  great  team  of  BILL  Natcher  and 
his  wife,  and  the  fine  things  they  have 
achieved  for  this  country  as  a  team 
which,  in  fact,  they  have  done. 

I  do  not  think  in  the  history  of  Con- 
gress there  has  ever  been  a  more  be- 
loved Member  of  Congress  than  Bill 
N.atcher.  because  of  the  excellence  of 
his  service,  because  of  his  great  spirit, 
and  because  of  his  vision  of  things  good 
for  our  country.  I  think  that  has  to  be 
shared  by  his  late  wife,  who  is  now  de- 
parted. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  say 
is  that  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Speaker  for  his  leadership  in  seeing  to 
it  that  we  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  going  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  what  well  ought  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  Desert  Shield.  I  am  very 
grateful    for    this    opportunity,    and    I 
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A  MOST  IMPORTANT  DEBATE 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MARKEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  scheduling  the  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  American  military  involvement 
offensively  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Kuwait,  and  Iraq,  There  is  no 
more  important  power  which  is  granted 
to  the  Congress  than  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  .A.merican  young  men 
should  fight  and  die  on  foreign  soil,  and 
this  debate  is  one  which  I  believe  will 
be  the  most  important  one  that  has 
been  conducted  ir,  my  15  years  m  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

The  question  before  us  is  one  which 
is  quite  simple,  in  fact.  It  is  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  an  alter- 
native to  having  American  young  men 
die  in  the  sands  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 
That  is  whether  or  not  we  can  put  an 
international  milita.ry  force  around 
Kuwait  and  Iraq  on  permanent  basis,  as 
we  did  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Warsaw  bloc  countries  and  whether  or 
not  we  can  put  an  economic  embargo 
around  that  country  permanently,  put- 
ting a  stranglehold  upon  40  percent  of 
its  economy,  the  oil  exports  and  a  tech- 
nological stranglehold  around  it  In 
terms  of  resupply  or  parts  for  its  Mig's 
and  its  tanks  and  then  watching  slow- 
ly, but  surely.  Saddam  and  his  regime 
collapse. 

I  believe  it  is  an  important  debate  be- 
cause it  asks  the  question  whether  or 
not  we  can  work  smarter,  not  harder, 
whether  boys,  young  men.  will  have  to 
die  or  whether  we  will  have  the  pa- 
tience for  mternationaliy.  our  strategy 
of  economic  embargo  and  military 
technologically,  stranglehold  to  work. 
to  eventually  but  inexorably  bring  Sad- 
dam to  his  knees. 


FOREIGN  MANAGEMENT  OF  CON- 
CESSIONS IN  OUR  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  conrment  briefly  on  the  resolution 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte],  which  seeks  to  make  sure  that 
no  foreign  company  can  own  or  manage 
a  concession  in  any  of  our  national 
parks. 

I  noted  with  interest  and  with  grati- 
tude the  fact  that  our  colleagues  did 
not  bash  the  Japanese  m  his  presen- 
tation. 
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I  think  for  the  record  we  ought  to  be 
awaxe  of  the  fact  that  Matsushita  did 
not  set  out  to  buy  the  company  that 
has  the  concession  in  Yosemlte  Park. 
What  it  bought  was  a  huge  conglom- 
erate which  happened  to  own  that  com- 
pany. 

Further,  Matsushita  has  indicated  an 
Interest  in  selling  that  company  be- 
cause it  recognizes  the  political  sen- 
sitivity of  a  foreign  firm  operating  a 
concession  in  Yosemlte. 

So  while  we  can  express  concern,  as 
the  gentleman  has.  let  us  be  very  care- 
ful that  we  not  unduly  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, as  some  people  unfortunately 
have,  to  bash  the  Japanese  and  thereby 
to  worsen  a  trading  relationship  which 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alexander]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
drama  in  the  desert  sands  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  the  Persian  Gulf  region  is  dra- 
matic evidence  that  America  has  lost 
control  of  its  energy  supply,  the  very 
Ufeblood  of  our  economy.  This  loss  of 
control  became  because  of  our  ever-in- 
creasing addiction  to  foreign  oil,  an  ad- 
diction which  threatens  our  very  free- 
dom in  the  United  States. 

An  avid  description  of  the  dilemma 
we  face  is  contained  in  a  book  that  was 
recently  published,  entitled  "Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  Crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf." 

I  quote  from  that  book; 

Oil  la  the  modern  world's  heroin  The 
pleasure  it  provides  fuels  a  way  of  life  no 
other  energy  source  can  satisfy  so  plentifully 
and  so  cheaply  Efforts  to  kick  the  haoit 
have  proven  half-hearted,  painful,  and  unsuc- 
cessful Today  the  trade  in  petroleum,  like 
the  traffic  In  drugs,  la  so  mixed  in  the  veins 
of  nations  that  most  countries,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  find  their  economies  held  hostage  to 
this  remarkable  substance. 

It  is  sad  to  say,  but  America  is  a  na- 
tion of  foreign  oil  junkies,  addicted  to 
impwrted  crude  and  subject  to  the  tyr- 
anny of  economic  and  political  manip- 
ulation. Economies,  politics,  and  oil 
have  been  forged  into  a  seemingly  un- 
breakable chain  since  the  1970s  when 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Companies.  OPEC,  began  to  truly 
flex  its  muscles  and  designed  the  fate 
of  the  world  as  we  view  it  today.  That 
chain  now  shackles  America.  The  ad- 
dict is  not  only  a  dependent,  but  a 
slave 

The  path  to  addiction  was  predict- 
able. We  were  hooked  one  fix  at  a  time. 
Our  dealers  manipulated  us  by  promis- 
ing a  steady  supply  at  a  cheap  price. 
Once  we  were  hooked,  however,  it  did 
not  much  matter  what  the  price  was  or 
what  we  had  to  do  to  protect  that  sup- 
ply. 


Thousands  of  young  AmtTiL-ans, 
300,000  Americans,  are  now  encamped 
on  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  l)ei:au,sf  of 
the  addiction  of  our  Nation  to  foreign 
oil,  because  of  our  lack  of  political  re- 
solve in  breaking  that  addiction. 

I  am  aware  that  many  reasons  have 
been  given  for  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
Stay  tuned  and  you  will  hear  them  all 
recited  dramatically,  eloquently,  and 
effectively  here  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  this  week  as  we  begin  the  debate 
on  whether  or  not  to  declare  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 
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But  we  must  never  forget  that  one 
dominant  purpose  overshadows  all  oth- 
ers, and  that  is  the  need  for  foreign  oil. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Texas 
oilman  T.  Boone  Pickens,  a  big  wheel- 
er-dealer of  our  time,  agrees.  He  said  it 
and  laid  it  on  the  line  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle published  in  Newsweek,  where  Mr. 
Pickens  says,  and  I  quote,  "We  axe 
there  because  of  oil.  We  import  more 
than  50  percent  of  our  oil.  We  are  there 
to  secure  our  supply.  Othei-wise  it 
would  be  just  another  Arab  fight  in  the 
desert.  Let's  call  a  spade  a  spade.  The 
reason  we  are  there  is  oil."  Mr.  Pickens 
is  right.  And  so  is  the  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  when  he  said  last 
month  that  the  lifeline  of  the  Western 
industrialized  nations  runs  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Sure,  others  have  tried  to  glorify  the 
purpose  of  deployment  in  the  desert 
sands,  but  the  real  reason  that  Amer- 
ican troojjs  are  stationed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  to  protect  the  oil  supply  to 
the  industrial  world. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  we  should 
have  rushed  thousands  of  troops  to 
Saudi  Arabia  if  faced  with  a  threatened 
cutoff  of  such  exports  as  textiles  or 
handmade  rugs  or  handwoven  blankets 
or  even  VCR's.  The  fact  is  we  have 
reached  that  stage  where  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  policy  is 
being  driven  to  an  ever-increasing  ex- 
tent by  the  addiction  to  oil. 

It  is  a  situation  which  certainly  runs 
counter  to  our  long-term  national  se- 
curity and  best  interest. 

Daniel  Yergin,  author  of  a  recently 
published  book  entitled  "The  Prize," 
said  recently  about  the  oil  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  world— he  writes: 

Oil  prices  are  at  the  heart  of  world  com- 
merce and  those  who  control  the  oil  prices 
are  regarded  as  the  new  masters  of  the  global 
economy.  And  the  masters  of  that  global 
economy  are  centered  In  a  politically  unsta- 
ble region,  a  region  displaymg  growing  hos- 
tility toward  the  West.  Indeed  to  the  modern 
world  In  general.  It  Is  a  region  that  has  a  his- 
tory replete  with  religious  fanaticism,  fer- 
vent nationalism,  and.  of  course,  oil.  All 
have  combined  to  produce  a  very  real  threat 
to  America  and  to  our  Western  Industrialized 
nations 

Indeed,  the  instability  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  grows  more  ominous  by  the  day. 
Where  just  a  few  years  ago  most  oil- 
producing  nations  in  the  region  could 


be  considered  pro-Western,  we  are  all 
well  aware  that  Iran.  Iraq,  and,  yes. 
Kuwait,  can  no  longer  be  counted  upon 
as  friends.  The  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  amply  demonstrate  our  increasing 
vulnerability  to  the  oil  weapon  wielded 
by  producing  nations.  At  the  time  of 
the  1973  oil  embargo,  Henry  Kissinger, 
the  former  eminent  Secretary  of  State, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that,  "The  em- 
bargo alters  irrevocably  the  world  as  it 
had  grown  up  in  the  postwar  period  and 
that  alteration  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
oil-consuming  nations  like  the  United 
States." 

Many  patriotic  Americans  have  tried 
without  success  to  break  the  foreign- 
oil  habit.  I  have  served  a  decade  ago  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Alcohol 
Fuels  Commission,  which  spent  count- 
less hours  to  produce  a  rep>ort  that  out- 
lined a  general  plan  for  lessening 
American  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  foreign  oil- 
producing  nations  have  successfully 
manipulated  the  oil  markets  to  satisfy 
their  self-interest  at  the  risk  of  the 
American  consumer.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Saudia  Arabia,  for  example,  has 
followed  a  pricing  policy  that  serves  to 
keep  us  hooked  on  their  oil  by  discour- 
aging domestic  production,  even  con- 
servation measures,  and,  of  course,  ex- 
panded use  of  alternative  fuels  like 
ethnol,  methanol,  and  compressed  nat- 
ural gas. 

They  have,  rightly,  perceived  that 
when  our  gas  tanks  are  full,  we  will  not 
pursue  efforts  to  break  the  foreign-oil 
habit.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  short- 
sighted policy  and  one  which  has  made 
us  less  free  today  than  we  were  just 
two  decades  ago. 

One  OPEC  document  referred  to  a 
new  pricing  policy  as  "an  effective  in- 
strument for  slowing  and  arresting  the 
pace  of  fuel  substitution."  And  as  a 
way  of  definitely  discouraging  the  fu- 
ture development  of  high-cost  oil  and 
alternative  fuels,  including  those  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

In  simple  terms,  they  were  saying 
they  would  price  their  oil  to  keep  us 
addicts,  to  keep  the  United  States 
hooked  on  foreign  oil  so  we  would  not 
produce  our  own  oil,  we  would  not 
produce  substitutes,  we  would  not 
produce  alternative  fuels,  but  we  would 
stay  in  the  clasp  and  clutches  of  the 
foreign  oil  producers.  And  they  have 
done  a  good  job. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
Energy  Information  Adminstration, 
"Oil  has  become  an  international  prod- 
uct whose  price  and  supply  are  driven 
by  factors  over  which  the  United 
States  has  little  control.  Oil  prices 
within  the  United  States  are  deter- 
mined more  by  the  international  oil 
supply  situation  than  by  the  pricing 
practices  of  domestic  oil  companies." 

What  they  are  saying,  my  friends,  is 
that  America  has  lost  control  over  its 
energy  supply 


The  negative  Impact  on  national  se- 
curity of  this  loss  of  control  over  our 
energy  supply  is  great— and  potentially 
disastrous. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  last 
month,  putting  it  in  plain  terms  so 
that  the  average  American  citizen  can 
understand  it.  it  means  loss  of  jobs. 
And  that  is  why,  we  are  to  conclude 
from  what  he  said,  our  troops  are  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

And  of  course  this  is  potentially  dis- 
astrous. 

Through  the  years,  there  have  been 
calls  for  a  national  policy  to  make 
America  more  self-reliant  in  energy, 
but  the  manipulative  hand  of  oil  pro- 
ducers has  reached  down  to  stop  those 
efforts,  and  it  has  been  successful. 

Two  such  efforts  are  outlined  in  Mr. 
Yergin's  book.  In  1947.  with  the  inten- 
sification of  the  cold  war.  the  Interior 
Department  called  for  a  crash  program 
that  would  be  capable— with  4  to  5 
yeai-s — of  producing  2  million  barrels 
per  day  of  synthetic  fuels. 

We  now  use  about  7.5  million  barrels 
a  day  of  oil.  52  percent  of  which  is  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries.  Nothing 
smch  happened  from  that  initiative. 

So  in  1973.  former  President  Nixon 
called  for  a  grand  new  national  under- 
taking—Project Independence — to 
make  America  more  self-reliant  in  en- 
ergy. He  said  at  the  time:  "Let  us  set 
as  our  national  goal,  in  the  spirit  of 
Apollo,  with  the  determination  of  the 
Manhattan  project,  that  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  we  will  have  developed  the 
potential  to  meet  our  own  energy  needs 
without  depending  on  any  foreign  en- 
ergy source." 
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Nothing  much  happened.  Why? 

The  ever-growing  availability  of 
cheap  foreign  oil  made  these  efforts  fu- 
tile and  uneconomic.  Imported  petro- 
leum in  effect  killed  these  proposals. 
The  manipulative  hands  of  the  foreign 
oil  producers,  maybe  even  in  consor- 
tium with  some  of  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers—I say  maybe — kept  oil  prices 
cheap  so  that  initiatives  of  a  grand 
scale  would  not  be  perceived  as  needed 
by  the  American  electorate. 

But  we  should  he  asking.  "Is  oil  real- 
ly so  much  cheaper  than  alternative 
fuels?"  We  do  not  really  know.  We 
never  fully  explored  the  question  of  the 
real  cost  of  gasoline. 

If  we  factor  in  the  military  cost  of 
protecting  the  oil  supply,  would  the 
price  be  greater"!"  If  we  factored  in  the 
health  cost  of  the  poisonous  emissions 
of  the  automobiles  that  pollute  our  en- 
vironment, cause  cancer  in  humans, 
pulmonary  diseases,  respiratory  infec- 
tion, kill  plants,  take  the  bricks  and 
mortar  off  of  buildings,  would  the  costs 
be  greater";"  If  we  factor  in  the  cost  of 
heating  up  the  environment  with  the 
emissions  of  the  heat-containing  gases 
Into  the  atmosphere,  as  scientists  pre- 
dict, thereby   warming  the  planet  and 


causing  disruptions  in  our  weather  pat- 
terns, possibly  melting  of  some  of  the 
ice  caps  and  flooding  of  our  coastal 
zones,  would  that  cost  add  to  the  price 
at  the  pump":" 

I  have  heard  noted  scholars  and 
statesmen  observe  that  about  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  our  defense  policy  costs 
us  about  $300  billion  a  year.  Therefore, 
about  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year 
can  be  looked  to  as  protecting  our  sup- 
ply of  energy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion, a  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year,  a 
hundred  billion  dollars  a  year. 

It  has  been  analyzed,  if  divided  by 
the  number  of  gallons  that  we  consume 
each  year  in  gasoline,  it  would  mean 
that  instead  of  about  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  that  we  pay  at  the  pump,  that 
we  pay  an  additional  $4  to  $5  for  the 
military  escort.  So,  what  is  the  real 
price  of  gasoline  that  we  are  paying  in 
the  United  States"^ 

And  suppose  the  President  does  in- 
vade Kuwait,  and  suppose  that,  as  esti- 
mates vary  from  25.000  to  100.000  cas- 
ualties result  as  a  fact  of  that  invasion, 
what  would  be  the  cost  m  human  terms 
of  protecting  that  oil  supply")"  Until  we 
know  the  true  cost  in  economic  terms, 
not  in  human  terms,  of  gasoline,  we 
will  be  writing  our  Nation's  energy  pol- 
icy totally  in  the  dark,  the  same  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  but  instead  it  will  be 
in  the  future,  and  that  energy  policy. 
or  actually  the  lack  of  an  energy  pol- 
icy, will  guide  this  Nation  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  for  generations  to 
come. 

Will  that  mean  that  we  will  have  to 
reinstitute  the  draft  in  order  to  protect 
that  oil  supply''  Will  we  be  required  to 
station  troops  permanently  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  protect  that  oil  suppb'? 
What  is  the  cosf 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  studies 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  I  am  promised  those  studies  that 
spring  on  this  question  which  I  believe 
will  be  the  most  helpful  in  charting  our 
future  energy  course. 

So.  we  begin  a  new  year,  still  depend- 
ent, still  subject  to  foreign  manipula- 
tion by  foreign  oil  producers,  still  vul- 
nerable to  supply  disruptions,  which 
could  bring  our  economy  and  our  mili- 
tary machine  to  a  grinding  halt,  still 
constrained  in  making  foreign  policy, 
still  limited  in  our  freedom  as  .Ameri- 
cans because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  and  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil,  still  so  critically  attached  to  the 
lifeline  that  leads  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
oil  that  we  must  send  our  troops  to 
protect  it. 

The  economic  consequences  of  our 
dependency  are  staggering.  Imported 
oil  cost  this  Nation  $1  trillion  100  bil- 
lion during  the  last  decade  of  the 
1980's.  The  free  world,  I  am  told,  as  a 
whole  spent  an  incredible  Jl  trillion  600 
billion  on  oil  imports  during  the  same 
period,  constituting  the  largest  trans- 
fer of  wealth  since  the  Spanish  looted 
the  New  World  over  200  years  ago.  Such 


a  gigantic  outflow 
ously    aggravated 
plicated  our  fiscal 
of  trade  problems 


of  dollars  has  seri- 
our  budget,  com- 
affairs  and  balance 
as  a  massive  with- 
drawal of  purchasing  power  and  re- 
tarded growth  in  industrial  countries 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  mindless  policy 
to  continue  to  borrow  money  from  for- 
eigners, as  we  do  in  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  buy  oil  from  foreigners. 
That  is  like  going  to  the  bank  to  bor- 
row money  to  pay  interest  to  another 
bank.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  leads  to  bank- 
ruptcy. With  the  economic  health,  in- 
deed the  very  security  of  our  Nation  at 
stake,  we  cannot  allow  OPEC  price  ma- 
nipulation to  retard  our  efforts  to 
break  this  cycle  of  addiction. 

Since  being  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Al- 
ternative Fuel  Council  over  a  year  ago, 
I  have  seen  and  heard  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  from  top  experts  in 
our  country  that  we  can  stop  this  mon- 
etary hemorrhaging  by  reducing  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Council  in  Philadelphia, 
for  example,  one  expert  from  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  in  Boulder, 
CO.  testified  that  America's  farmers 
can  replace  foreign  suppliers  in  our  en- 
ergy needs.  Farmers  can  replace  for- 
eigners by  growing  crops  for  ethanol 
production  and  do  it  cheaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  ways  to 
displace  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf 
oil.  Compressed  natural  gas.  if  it  was 
used  in  fleet  vehicles  like  buses  and 
mass  transportation,  would  dramati- 
cally reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  and  that  gas  can  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  Scrubbed  coal,  clean 
coal,  can  be  used  to  produce  electricity 
and.  of  course,  electric  machines  can 
be  used  to  replace  gasoline-powered 
machines,  even  in  automobiles.  This 
could  reverse  the  massive  transfer  of 
wealth  we  have  seen  in  the  last  decade 
directing  the  flow  of  dollars  toward  the 
grain  fields  of  .America's  heartland  and 
away  from  the  oil  fields  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  Council  has  called  for  replac- 
ing at  least  25  percent  of  the  gasoline 
and  other  traditional  fuels  m  the  Na- 
tion's vehicle  fleet  with  alternatives  by 
the  year  2025 
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I  will  introduce  this  copy  of  the 
Councils  resolution,  which  I  will  ap- 
pend   to    my    remarks    today    for   the 

Record. 

The  technology  is  available  to  meet 
the  goal  of  energy  self-sufficiency,  but 
we  must  also  put  with  that  the  politi- 
cal will  to  accept  that  challenge,  the 
political  will  that  reflects  a  national 
resolve  that  our  Nation  will  no  longer 
be  dependent  upon  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  We  have  it.  We  can  do  it  if 
we  have  the  will  to  do  it. 

It  is  true  that  past  efforts  have 
failed.  This  effort,  however,  must  not 
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faiL  The  time  Is  late  and  too  much  is 
at  stake. 

Economist  E.F.  Schumacher  said 
years  ago  that  in  view  of  all  the  prob- 
lems Involved,  it  was  very  tempting  to 
abandon  the  quest  for  a  long-term  view 
in  energy  and  simply  to  hope  for  the 
best. 

That  is  what  we  did.  we  hoped  for  the 
best.  Well,  we  have  been  doing  little 
else  than  hoping  for  the  best  and  get- 
ting the  worst.  The  path  our  troops  fol- 
lowed to  Saudi  Arabia  is  littered  with 
the  good  Intentions  of  past  generations 
and  political  leaders.  Yes.  we  would  be- 
come self-reliant  some  day.  We  would 
break  the  cycle  of  dependence  some 
day.  We  would  keep  more  energy  dol- 
lars at  home  rather  than  allow  them  to 
flow  into  the  treasuries  of  oil-produc- 
ing nations  some  day. 

But  some  day  never  came.  Now  some 
say  that  doomsday  looms  ahead.  Not 
doomsday  in  the  biblical  sense,  but 
doomsday  in  the  apocalyptic  sense 
War  looms  on  the  horizon  only  a  week 
away. 

A  U.S.  diplomat  who  served  in  the 
Middle  East  once  warned  that  the 
greatest  sin  this  country  could  commit 
In  the  energy  field  was  inattention. 
But  we  have  sinned  mightily  as  a  na- 
tion, and  now  we  must  repent  and  sin 
no  more.  We  must  change  our  direc- 
tion. We  must  change  our  habits.  We 
must  somehow  generate  a  national  re- 
solve. Somehow  we  must  capture  a  po- 
litical will  that  will  produce  a  national 
direction,  a  leadership  that  will  ad- 
dress a  national  problem. 

I  think  the  greatest  problem  in 
America  today  is  the  unwillingness  to 
address  our  problems,  like  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  We  must  change  this  di- 
rection. We  have  a  chance  to  do  it.  The 
process  begins  with  a  new  policy  of  en- 
ergy independence. 

I  have  proposed  such  a  policy.  Others 
have.  Many  have.  It  is  built  on  more 
self-reliance  and  increased  use  of  alter- 
native fuels,  and.  of  course,  conserva- 
tion. We  can  save  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  each  year  with  a  conservation  pol 
icy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  insert  a  copy  of 
my  plan  in  the  Record  today  and  will 
also  be  circulating  it  among  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  I  see  it  as 
serving  as  an  agenda  for  debate.  It  is 
not  all-inclusive,  but  the  basic  idea  is 
to  displace  our  dependence  on  Arab  oil. 

I  saw  a  farmer  the  other  day  show 
that  we  use  about  5  percent  of  our  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  There  are 
some  16'6  million  acres  of  land  that  are 
set  aside  and  not  being  used  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  USDA  farm  program, 
and  about  4  billion  bushels  of  grain 
could  be  grown  on  that  land  producing 
about  10  billion  gallons  of  ethanol. 
which  could  be  blended  with  gasoline 
to  run  our  automobiles  and  displace 
that  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 


Why  aren't  we  doing  that?  It  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  national  policy 
to  do  that. 

The  U.S.  Alternative  Fuels  Council 
has  passed  a  resolution  which  is  a  mod- 
est step  that  calls  for  displacing  25  per- 
cent of  our  gasoline  and  other  tradi- 
tional fuels  in  the  Nation's  vehicle 
fleet  by  the  year  '2005.  Surely  we  can 
achieve  that.  Both  the  plan  and  the 
resolution  are  only  beginnings.  But 
there  can  be  no  end  to  a  journey  with- 
out a  beginning. 

There  is  a  growing  support  for 
change  of  direction.  America  now 
seems  to  be  ready  to  accept  a  new  kind 
of  leadership  which  will  break  our  ad- 
diction to  imported  oil.  particularly 
that  oil  that  derives  from  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Our  people  do  not  want  their  Nation 
to  be  in  the  position  of  permanently 
stationing  troops  in  the  Middle  East  In 
order  to  secure  our  oil  supply  that  is 
constantly  threatened  by  the  Instabil- 
ity there.  But  without  taking  action  to 
reverse  the  direction,  there  is  little 
choice  but  to  send  our  troops. 

Not  too  long  ago  a  Denver  taxicab 
driver  told  me  that  American  soldiers 
should  not  have  to  die  so  that  we  could 
keep  our  gas  tanks  full.  He  said.  "It  is 
time  for  Americans  to  stand  up  and  do 
something  about  It." 

That  Is  what  we  are  here  today  for, 
to  do  something  about  It.  to  take  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  102d  Congress  to  set  a  new  direc- 
tion for  America,  one  that  removes  us 
from  the  position  of  possibly  having  to 
trade  blood  for  gasoline.  A  new  energy 
security  policy  for  the  Nation  is  well 
worth  the  fight. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  Congress 
to  show  leadership.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  for  Congress  to  show  the  worth  of 
this  institution,  to  counter  the  public 
perception  of  this  body  as  grldlocked, 
wimpish,  and  incapable  of  action.  It  Is 
now.  by  saving  America  from  a  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  foreign  oil.  par- 
ticularly that  coming  from  the  unsta- 
ble Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  shortly  ask  Mem- 
bers to  join  me  In  supporting  an  energy 
security  policy  for  the  Nation.  In  un- 
derlining the  necessity  for  such  a  pol- 
icy, I  cite  the  warning  of  former  Egyp- 
tian President  Abdul  Nasser.  He  said, 
almost  four  decades  ago.  "Without  pe- 
troleum, all  of  the  machines  and  tools 
of  the  Industrial  world  are  mere  pieces 
of  iron,  rusty,  motionless,  lifeless." 

He  might  have  added,  our  military 
hardware  are  nothing  but  piles  of  so- 
phisticated but  worthless  junk. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  lead  America 
away  from  the  edge  of  this  precipice, 
away  from  the  slavery  of  dependence, 
to  the  freedom  of  independence  In  1776 
we  declared  our  independence  from  for- 
eign domination.  In  1991  we  should  pro- 
claim a  new  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, this  time  from  the  dominance 
made  possible  from  foreign  oil. 


A  French  official  observed  folio  win*? 
World  War  I  that  oil  was  the  blood  of 
the  Earth.  I  can  only  pray  now  that 
American  blood  does  not  have  to  be 
spilled  in  the  sands  of  the  Middle  East 
to  ensure  that  oil  will  continue  to  flow 
to  our  shores. 

[U.S.  Alternative  Fuels  Council] 
U.S  Represe.vtative  Bill  Alexander.  Sum- 
mary OF  Energy  SECuam-  Policy  Goals, 
December  12.  1990 

During  the  period  beginning  with  the  first 
oil  boycott  In  1973.  a  number  of  historic 
events  related  to  our  national  energy  sources 
occurred: 

The  United  States,  which  now  Imports 
about  52%  of  its  oil.  has  effectively  lost  con- 
trol of  its  energ.v  supply— leaving  our  econ- 
omy vulnerable  to  supply  disruptions. 

The  U.S.  oil  supply  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  Interrupted  three  times  In  the  past 
20  years  with  serious  economic  effects.  The 
most  recent  disruption  threat  left  us  little 
choice  but  to  deploy  U.S.  troops  to  protect 
Middle  East  sources.  The  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  men  and  women  are 
at  risk. 

Imported  oil  cost  this  country  $1.1  trillion 
during  the  decade  of  the  19608  with  an  addi- 
tional annual  expenditure  of  approximately 
JlOO  billion  to  secure  delivery,  particularly 
from  the  politically  unstable  Persian  Gulf 
region 

In  effect,  the  US.  borrows  from  foreigners 
to  purchase  oil  from  foreigners  causing  a  se- 
rious drain  on  the  vitality  of  the  economy 
thereby  weakening  our  strategic  position. 

The  world  energy  supply  Is  now  being  ma- 
nipulated by  foreign  producers.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  Kuwait  exercised  a 
prlce-and-supply  policy  within  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  Intended  to  discourage  oil  substi- 
tution and  conservation  by  consuming  na- 
tions. 

The  Energy  Information  AdmlnlBtratlon 
said  In  a  recently  released  report  that  "oil 
has  become  an  International  product  whose 
price  and  supply  are  driven  by  factors  over 
which  the  United  States  has  little  control. 
Oil  prices  within  the  United  States  are  deter- 
mined more  by  the  International  oil  supply 
situation  than  by  the  pricing  practices  of  do- 
mestic oil  companies  " 

These,  and  other  well  known  facts,  have 
made  it  conspicuously  obvious  that  the  econ- 
omy and  security  of  the  nation  are  In  jeop- 
ardy and  will  be  as  long  as  the  current  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  a  costly  and  unstable 
energy  supply  continues. 

Congress  should  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency and  immediately  proceed  to  formulate 
a  National  Energy  Security  Policy  to  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  ti- 
tles: 

1.  Conservation, 

2.  Conversion. 

3.  Research  and  Development. 

4.  Demonstration. 

5.  Production. 

6.  Participation. 

7.  Strategic  Energy  Reserve,  and 

8.  Urgency 

1.  Conservation:  It  shall  be  the  national 
purpose  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  nation 
and  the  health  of  the  economy  by  entering 
upon  a  program  aimed  at  conserving  all 
forms  of  energy 

Inducements  should  be  developed  and  im- 
plemented to  promote  conservation  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

2.  Conversion:  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
nation  to  encourage  conversion  from  oil  to 


alternate  sources  of  energy,  with  a  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  dlsplacin^f  oil  from  the  po- 
litically unstable  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Such  conversions  might  be  accomplished 
by: 

A.  Providing  incentives  to  convert  motor 
vehicle  fleets  from  gasoline  and  diesel  to 
compressed  natural  gas.  LF*G.  electricity, 
methanol  and  ethanol. 

B.  Enacting  laws  at  federal,  state  and  local 
levels  mandating  conversion  of  government- 
owned  vehicles  to  blended  fuels  and  "neat " 
fuels. 

C.  Using  "scrubbed  coal"  instead  of  oil  to 
generate  electricity. 

D.  Developing  incentives  to  encourage  ex- 
panded use  of  alternate  fuels  at  all  levels,  in- 
cluding consumers  and  auto  manufacturers. 

E.  A  review  of  federal,  state  and  local  laws 
and  regulations  causing  disincentives  for  al- 
ternative energy  must  be  undertaken.  Bu- 
reaucracy is  especially  counter-productive  at 
the  state  level. 

F.  Federal,  state  and  local  environmental 
authorities  must  develop  laws  that  are  com- 
patible with  the  energy  security  policy  with 
special  emphasis  on  accommodating  storage 
and  transportation  of  alternative  motor  ve- 
hicle fuels. 

In  establishing  priorities,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  transportation  sector,  which 
currently  accounts  for  two  thirds  of  the  oil 
consumed  in  this  country,  affords  us  the  best 
opportunity  to  make  near-term  gains  in 
meeting  this  vital  national  goal. 

3.  Research  and  Development:  That  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
research  and  development  funding  In  the  al- 
ternative fuels  field  and  that  such  funding  be 
given  a  top  priority  designation.  That  all 
government  agencies,  including  NASA,  be  re- 
quired to  provide  research  talent  and  other 
resources  to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  In  the  energy  field. 

4.  Demonstration:  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  and  most  credible  Information  on  the 
state  of  the  art  of  alternative  fuels  and  how 
they  might  best  reduce  our  current  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil,  funding  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  should  also  receive  a  high  pri- 
ority designation  We  should  also  closely 
study  the  example  offered  by  countries  such 
as  Brazil  and  New  Zealand  which  have  al- 
ready made  great  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  alternative  fuels. 

We  should  encourage  the  involvement  of 
such  institutions  as  the  United  Nations  Cen- 
ter for  Science  and  Technology  for  Develop>- 
ment  in  accomplishing  this  goal  for  other  en- 
ergy deficient  nations. 

5  Production:  With  a  goal  of  making  this 
country  more  reliant  on  its  own  natural  re- 
sources. Incentives  should  be  devised  to  en- 
courage the  production  both  of  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  as  well  as  alterative  fuels.  Production 
policies  should  balance  national  security, 
economic  and  environmental  concerns  with 
national  energy  needs 

One  example  of  production  initiatives 
would  be  to  induce  utitlization  of  the  almost 
17  million  acres  of  farm  land  now  lying  fal- 
low to  meet  requirements  of  federal  farm 
programs  for  ethanol  production. 

Oil  companies  should  be  encouraged  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany to  become  energy  companies — produc- 
ing not  only  conventi  )nal  products,  but  ex- 
panding into  the  alternative  fuels  field.  Sun 
Oil  and  Occidental  have  also  shown  leader 
ship. 

6  Participation:  It  is  essential  that  a 
strong  partnership  he  formed  linking  con- 
sumers, federal,  state  and  local  governments 
and  the  corporate  sector  if  we  are  to  achieve 


the  goal  of  increased  self  reliance  m  the  en- 
ergy field  We  should  follow  the  example  of 
Federal  Express  Corporation  which  has  made 
Its  neet  available  for  the  most  comprehen- 
sive test  of  alternative  fuels  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  The  test,  which  is  being  con- 
ducted m  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  is  the  type 
government- private  sector  partnership  which 
will  advance  the  use  of  alternative  fuels  and 
make  this  nation  more  secure. 

The  Union  Oil  company  "old-car  buy  back 
program"  is  a  policy  that  should  be  ap- 
plauded for  its  conservation,  environmental 
and  economic  effectsi 

Atlantic-Richfield  and  Chevron  deserve  na- 
tional appreciation  for  acceptance  of  public 
policy  responsibility. 

7.  Strategic  Energy  Reserve:  The  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  should  be  changed  to  be- 
come the  Strategic  Energy  Reserve  to  in- 
clude the  storage  of  other  forms  of  alter- 
native energy  such  as  ethanol.  methanol  and 
others. 

8.  Urgency:  Time  is  of  the  essence.  A  sense 
of  national  urgency  must  be  stated.  Imme- 
diate steps  should  be  made  to  formulate 
plans  and  put  a  national  energy  security  pol- 
icy into  effect! 

These  proposals,  in  combination  with  oth- 
ers, will  help  this  nation  proclaim  a  new 
Declaration  of  Independence,  from  foreign 
domination. 

resoltmon  of  the  us  .a.lternative  fuels 
Council.  December  12.  1990 

Resolved.  That  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  private  sector  proceed  forthwith  to 
establish  a  national  energy  security  policy 
for  the  commerlcalization  of  alternative 
fuels;  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  federal  government 
should  promptly  take  steps  to  assist  the 
marketplace  and  remove  impediments  to  the 
widespread  commercialization  of  alternative 
motor  vehicle  fuels.  Legislation  and  admin- 
istrative action  should  carefully  evaluate 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  fuels,  meas- 
ures such  as  fuel  economy  incentives,  tax  in- 
centives, research  and  demonstration,  accel- 
erated fleet  purchases,  cooperation  with 
states  and  localities,  and  other  steps.  The 
program  should  make  progress  from  year  to 
year  with  a  goal  that,  by  the  year  2005.  alter- 
native fuels  will  be  used  for  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  all  motor  vehicle  miles  traveled. 
These  alternative  fuels  should  be  derived 
from  resources  other  than  petroleum,  and 
the  steps  taken  to  promote  alternative  fuels 
should  be  consistent  with  our  environmental 
laws.  The  term  "alternative  fuels"  in  this 
resolution  includes  electricity,  natural  gas. 
methanol,  ethanol.  LPG.  hydrogen,  and  non- 
petroleum  components  of  reformulated  gaso- 
line and  diesel. 
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GIVE  ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS 
LONGER  TO  WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pe.^SE]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PE.ASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  today's  proceedings  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washinpton  Post  of  yes- 
terday from  which  I  will  quote  exten- 
sively during  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  talk  about  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  did  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  ALEX- 
ANDER], who  preceded  me. 
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I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
the  gentleman  from  .'Arkansas  [Mr  .^L- 
EX.^.N'DER]  for  his  thoughtful  remarks 
for  raising  some  of  the  questions  that 
need  to  be  raised  in  our  country  in  the 
next  8  days.  I  am  deeply  disturbed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  what  I  see  happening  in 
our  country  vis-a-vis  the  Persian  Gulf 
policy.  I  see  us  moving  almost  inex- 
orably toward  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
I  think  that  would  be  a  tragic  error  for 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  stress  at 
the  outset  that  I  was  an  initial  sup- 
porter of  President  Bush's  efforts  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  WTien.  very  shortly 
after  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq. 
the  President  began  to  deploy  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  applauded  him.  I  thought  that 
was  a  good  move,  because  at  that  time, 
as  we  know,  we  were  concerned  about 
Saudi  Arabia  and  whether  Iraq  would 
move  on  from  Kuwait  and  invade  Saudi 
Arabia  I  also  was  very  supportive  of 
President  Bush  when  he  and  his  offi- 
cials sought  and  achieved  official  con- 
demnation by  the  United  Nations  of 
the  Iraqi  attack  on  Kuwait. 

Similarly.  I  was  supportive  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  when  he  organized  through 
the  United  Nations  an  economic  boy- 
cott against  Iraq  and.  in  general,  when 
he  was  able  to  achieve  an  international 
consensus  across  ideological  grounds, 
across  the  geography  of  our  world, 
across  Third  World,  first  world  divides. 
a  consensus  that  what  Iraq  did  was  un- 
acceptable and  that  Iraq  had  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  I  really  fell  that  for 
the  first  2  months  President  Bush  and 
his  advisers  were  nothing  short  of  bril- 
liant in  the  way  that  they  responded  to 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  were 
able  to  marshal  an  international  con- 
sensus against  Iraq. 

My  misgivings  about  President 
Bush's  policy  began  to  develop  at  the 
very  end  of  October  after  Congress  had 
adjourned  for  the  year  when  the  Presi- 
dent changed  the  character  of  our  ef- 
forts in  the  Persian  Gulf  from  defen- 
sive, protecting  Saudi  .A.rabia  from  in- 
vasion, to  offensive,  to  the  idea  that  if 
Saddam  Hussein  did  not  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  that  we  would  use  military 
force  to  eject  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

I  have  been  disturbed  that  offensive 
posture  had  been  developed  and  ampli- 
fied and  increased  over  the  last  couple 
of  months,  and  I  have  been  extremely 
disturbed  by  the  increasingly  truculent 
language  of  President  Bush  when  he  re- 
fers to  Saddam  Hussein  personally  and 
to  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  have  cho- 
sen to  take  the  floor  today  There  are. 
of  course,  very  few  people  here  in  the 
Chamber.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
lot  more,  and  I  hope,  and  I  know,  that 
there  will  be  as  this  week  progresses, 
because  the  Speaker  haf  just  an- 
nounced that  beginning  on  Thursday 
Congress,  caucuses  of  the  House.  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  will  debate  the 
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Issue,  and  that  by  Friday  we  will  have 
a  full-blown  debate  here  on  the  noor  of 
the  House.  I  think  that  is  entirely  in 
order. 

But  I  choose  to  come  here  today  to 
begin  in  my  own  small  way  the  public- 
debate  which  I  think  is  critically  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  avoid  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

There  are  two  questions  which  we 
have  before  us  eis  a  Congress  and  as  the 
American  people.  First  is:  What  is  the 
role  of  Congress  if  the  President  con- 
templates using  force  against  Iraq? 
And.  second,  if  the  United  States 
should  attack  Iraq,  if  it  has  not  with- 
drawn from  Kuwait  by  January  15.  in 
other  words,  first  question,  what  is  the 
legitimate  role  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  sec- 
ond question,  should  the  United  States 
attack  Iraq  if  it  has  not  withdrawn 
from  Kuwait  by  January  15? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
my  position  regarding  the  role  of  Con- 
gress. I  was  one  of  several  dozen  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  served  as  plain- 
tiffs in  a  suit  filed  back  at  the  end  of 
October  in  Federal  district  court  seek- 
ing to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress,  and  only 
Congress,  the  right  to  declare  war.  We 
congressional  plaintiffs  were  joined  in 
an  amicus  curiae  brief  by  eight  or  so 
very  distinguished  constitutional 
scholars  in  the  United  States  who 
agreed  with  our  position. 

When  the  case  was  heard  in  Judge 
Green's  court  in  Federal  district  court. 
Judge  Green  agreed  with  the  substance 
of  our  position,  that  it  is  the  right  of 
Congress,  and  only  Congress,  to  initi- 
ate watr  against  another  country. 

For  procedural  reasons.  Judge  Green 
chose  not  to  try  to  enjoin  President 
Bush  from  going  to  war.  but  as  I  say. 
he  had  no  disagreement  with  us  at  all 
on  the  substance. 

He  said,  furthermore,  that  if  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  Congress,  a  ma- 
jority, were  to  support  the  position  in 
a  vote  that  there  should  be  no  action 
without  congressional  authority,  that 
he  might  well  reconsider  and  issue  an 
injunction  against  the  executive 
branch. 

Notwithstanding  Judge  Green's  deci- 
sion. President  Bush.  Secretary  Che- 
ney, and  Secretary  Baker  have  repeat- 
edly over  the  last  several  weeks  said 
that  they  do  not  really  think  that  Con- 
gress does  have  a  role,  that  if  the 
President  decides  by  himself,  one  sin- 
gle individual,  to  conrunit  American 
troops  to  battle  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Kuwait  or  Iraq,  that  he  has  the  author- 
ity to  do  that. 
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I  think  that  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  think  it  is  setting  up  our  country  for 
a  tragedy  of  unparalleled  proportions. 
So  when  Congress  meets  this  Thursday 
and  this  Friday,  and  perhaps  into  Sat- 


urday, I  hope  that  the  first  order  of 
business  will  be  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress will  assert  its  authority  to  either 
declare  war  or  choose  not  to  declare 
war.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  wide- 
spread agreement  within  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
that  we  should  protect  our  own  prerog- 
atives. 

The  second  question  regarding  that, 
whether  offensive  actions  should  be  un- 
dertaken or  not.  if  Iraq  does  not  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  by  January  15.  I 
have  been  equally  clear  in  my  position. 
I  have  stated  that  position  several 
times  over  the  last  2  months  in  my  own 
congressional  district.  That  view  is 
that  the  United  States  should  not  initi- 
ate offensive  action  against  Iraq  until 
and  unless  the  economic  sanctions  al- 
ready approved  by  the  United  Nations 
have  every  opportunity  to  work.  When 
I  say  "every  opportunity,"  1  do  not 
mean  2  weeks  or  2  months.  I  mean  a 
year  or  18  months  or  longer,  if  that  Is 
necessary. 

A  lot  of  people,  myself  Included,  but 
certainly  more  knowledgeable  experts 
than  myself,  believe  that  economic 
sanctions.  If  given  the  opportunity 
over  a  period  of  time,  will  work.  Just 
yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  views  on 
the  question  of  using  force  against  Iraq 
received  explication,  elaboration,  and 
support  In  a  long  and  thoughtful  and 
authoritative  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Support  for  my  position 
came.  I  must  say.  from  a  rather  un- 
likely source,  that  source  being  Paul 
Nltze,  who  Is  a  major  adviser  to  Repub- 
lican Presidents,  particularly  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  on  the  subject  of  arms 
control.  Paul  Nltze  Is  known  around 
this  town  as  a  hawk  of  major  propor- 
tions. No  one  ever  accused  Paul  Nltze 
of  being  soft  on  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  Paul  Nltze  used  to  head 
an  organization  called  the  Committee 
on  Present  Danger,  If  memory  is  cor- 
rect. The  present  danger  that  he  saw 
was  that  the  United  States  would  sign 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  would  Inadequately 
protect  the  United  States. 

Paul  Nltze,  I  think,  as  much  as  any- 
one else  during  the  administration  of 
President  Carter  and  on  into  that  of 
President  Reagan  was  responsible  for 
causing  the  United  States  to  be  cau- 
tious about  Its  approach  to  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now.  Paul  Nltze  sees  quite  another 
present  danger  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  new  present  danger  is  not  from 
the  Soviet  Union  but  from  our 
embroilment  In  the  Persian  Gulf  In  a 
way  that  we  will  find  very  difficult  to 
get  out  of.  Therefore,  because  Paul 
Nltze  and  his  coauthor,  Michael  Staf- 
ford of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University. 
captured  so  well  much  of  what  I  have 
been  saying  over  the  last  2  months,  I 
would  like  to  quote  extensively  from 
that  article. 
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Mr.  Nitze  and  Mr.  Stafford  talk  about 
the  new  military  doctrine  of  over- 
whelming force,  which  the  President  is 
apparently  planning  to  use  in  Iraq.  He 
says,  or  they  say: 

That  will  very  probably  result  in  thou- 
sands of  American  casualties  as  well  as  wide- 
spread death  and  destruction  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq 

Furthermore,  and  I  think  this  is  very 
essential,  they  believe  that  United 
States  use  of  force  in  Iraq  will  also 
have  severe  long-term  impact  upon 
United  States  public  opinion,  on  Unit- 
ed States  standing  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  on  other  key  American  interests. 

They  go  on  to  say.  and  they  are  his- 
torians, one  of  the  most  dangerous 
forms  of  human  error  is  forgetting 
what  one  Is  trying  to  achieve.  In  the 
gulf  crisis,  they  say.  It  Is  crucial  that 
we  look  beyond  our  anger  at  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  I  think  all  of  us  are  angry 
at  Saddam  Hussein,  and  remind  our- 
selves of  precisely  what  our  interests 
are.  and  what  it  is  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
President  Bush  has  not  done  that,  or  if 
he  had,  he  has  not  heeded  the  lessons 
that  could  be  learned  from  such  review. 
Certainly,  he  has  not  shared  with  the 
American  people  his  thinking  on  this 
Issue. 

Tbe  authors  of  this  article  say  that 
our  main  goal  should  be  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  a  new  post-cold  war  era 
in  which  the  community  of  nations, 
working  through  the  United  Nations 
and  other  organizations,  can  ensure 
that  would-be  aggressors  do  not  profit 
from  invasion,  coercion,  or  force.  That 
ought  to  be  our  No.  1  goal,  to  use  the 
experience  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  our 
response  to  it  as  a  precedent,  that  we 
can  use  elsewhere  around  the  world. 
Subordinate  goals,  say  Mr.  Nitze  and 
Mr.  Stafford,  should  be  to  avoid  major 
disruptions  in  the  regional  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  to  maintain 
stability  in  the  world  oil  market,  and 
to  deny  Saddam  the  ability  to  build 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Including 
atomic  bombs,  and  to  prevent,  and  this 
is  Important  to  remember,  to  prevent 
the  widespread  use  of  such  weapons 
elsewhere  In  the  region. 

Mr.  Nltze  and  Mr.  Stafford  go  on  to 
say,  "In  our  view,  all-out  war"  of  the 
kind  which  President  Bush  is  appar- 
ently contemplating,  "promises  the 
least  success  in  achieving  the  objec- 
tives that  I  have  just  outlined  in  this 
article.  "  First,  they  say,  that  "It 
would  not  necessarily  discourage  other 
potential  aggressors.  Defeating  Sad- 
dam Hussein  promptly  in  an  all-out 
war  would  send  an  unequivocal  signal 
that  this  aggression  had  not  been  toler- 
ated. But  if  casualtie.s  were  high.  U.S. 
sentiment  probably  would  be  driven  to- 
ward a  more  isolationist  posture," 
which  would  make  it  difficult  to  use 
this  experience  as  a  precedent  else- 
where in  the  world. 
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As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  my  view,  as 
well  a.s  that  of  Mr.  Nitze  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, that  our  chief  goal  ought  to  be  to 
use  this  exercise  for  the  precedent  that 
could  be  established. 

Second,  say  Mr.  Nitze  and  Mr.  Staf- 
ford: 

Middle  East  instability  has  already  Ijeen 
exacerbated  by  the  rallying  of  Moslem  ex- 
tremists toward  Iraq,  and  no  option  is  likely 
to  be  very  successful  at  the  delicate  task  of 
restoring  a  balance  while  shoring  up  friendly 
but  shaky  regimes. 

They  say: 

Even  a  successful  all-out  war  could  throw 
the  Middle  East  into  chaos.  With  the  de- 
struction of  much  of  Iraq's  military  capabil- 
ity, Syria  and  Iran  could  be  expected  to  vie 
for  regional  dominance.  Other  nations— in- 
cluding Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan  and  Egypt^ 
could  be  destabilized,  with  strong  internal 
forces  rising  in  opposition,  enraged  by  their 
governments'  collaboration  with  Americans 
who  had  killed  thousands  of  their  Arab 
brothers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  most  American  citizens 
do  not  know  a  lot  about  the  Middle 
East.  Frankly,  that  is  not  at  the  top  of 
their  agenda,  nor  should  it  be.  They 
elect  Representatives  like  ourselves 
and  like  the  President  to  think  in  de- 
tail about  the  ramifications  of  various 
policies  around  the  world  and  then  to 
take  those  ramifications  into  account; 
but  if  Americans  were  to  read  at  all  the 
history  of  the  Middle  East,  they  would 
know  that  at  our  peril  do  we  turn  the 
war,  the  conflict  against  Iraq,  into  an 
armed  conflict  which  will  be  perceived 
by  Moslems,  900  million  Moslems,  as  a 
battle  between  the  imperialist  United 
States  and  the  Moslem  world,  .^nd  be- 
lieve me,  if  we  take  the  course  of  start- 
ing a  war  in  Iraq  where  we  wind  up 
killing  tens  of  thousands  of  Iraqis,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  that  would  be 
the  result,  then  we  are  going  to 
unleash  an  antiimperialist,  anti-West- 
ern nation.  anti-American  move  among 
Moslems  which  we  will  long  regret. 

The  leadership  of  Egypt.  Syria,  Saudi 
.Arabia.  Jordan,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Moslem  world  will  find  it 
nearly  impossible  to  sustain  a  position 
of  friendship  and  support  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  the  internal  radicals 
of  their  own  countries  who  will  be  say- 
ing that  the  United  States  is  killing 
Moslems,  that  the  United  States  is  an 
imperialist  power,  and  that  if  the  cur- 
rent leaders  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jor- 
dan and  Egypt  will  not  step  in  to  op- 
pose the  United  States,  then  the  lead- 
ership of  those  countries  ought  to  be 
overturned,  so  we  will  be  creating  a 
very,  very  great  potential  for  an  enor- 
mous upheaval  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
surely  that  is  not  in  our  best  interests. 

Third,  according  to  Mr.  Nitze  and  Mr. 
Stafford,  with  instability  of  the  Middle 
East,  oil  supplies  would  remain  quite 
uncertain.  If  Syria  or  Iran  replaced 
Iraq  as  the  potentially  dominant  re- 
gional   power,    or    if    friendly    govern- 


ments in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  oil- 
producing  countries  were  overthrown 
hy  hostile,  fundamentalist  groups,  oil 
supplies  would  be  threatened  even 
more  than  they  are  now.  and  surely 
that  is  not  in  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try or  of  the  Western  industrial  world. 

In  sum.  again  quoting  Mr.  Nitze  and 
Mr.  Stafford,  the  all-out  war  option 
seems  highly  counterproductive  in  the 
long  run  and  certainly  not  worth  the 
thousands  of  lives  that  it  would  cost. 

Much  more  promising,  they  say,  is 
continued  reliance  on  economic  sanc- 
tions, because  the  sanctions  would  be 
more  likely  to  produce  a  more  stable 
world  order,  that  this  option  would 
likely  be  less  disruptive  to  regional 
stability,  and  that  while  oil  supplies 
would  remain  uncertain,  the  situation 
would  be  better  than  if  we  had  armed 
conflict. 

Let  me  conclude  my  quotations  from 
these  two  distinguished  gentlemen 
with  their  own  conclusion: 

For  the  past  generation,  Americans  have 
regretted  that  in  Vietnam,  we  let  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment  and  a  lack  of  healthy 
skepticism  toward  presidential  claims  ob- 
scure a  clear-headed  assessment  of  our  na- 
tional interests.  The  result  was  that  we  were 
driven  into  a  costly,  divisive,  and  ultimately 
counterproductive  expansion  of  a  war  that 
lacked  adequate  public  support.  Let's  not 
spend  the  next  generation  wondering  how  we 
came  to  repeat  that  mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say.  this  Thursday 
or  Friday  Congress  will  be  debating 
this  issue.  We  will  be  debating  the  wis- 
dom of  whether  to  embroil  American 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  will  be 
debating,  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
whether  to  send  thousands.  10.000. 
20.000.  30.000.  40.000  or  more  American 
young  people  to  their  deaths  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  very  clear  about  what  our  na- 
tional interests  are.  what  our  goals 
are,  and  what  our  motives  are  before 
we  as  a  nation  take  that  fateful  step. 

Both  issues  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress: one.  the  role  of  the  Congress  it- 
self in  making  war  or  not  making  war. 
and  I  hope  that  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Congress  which  says 
that  only  the  Congress  can  declare  war. 

I  hope  that  between  now  and  Thurs- 
day. American  citizens  around  this 
great  country  of  ours  will  take  the 
time  to  talk  and  communicate  with 
their  own  Members  of  Congress  to  let 
them  know  how  they  feel  about  the 
issue. 

The  other  issue  before  us  will  be  the 
use  of  force  against  Iraq.  In  relation  to 
that  issue.  I  think  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  .American  citizens  be- 
tween now  and  Thursday  let  their  Con- 
gressmen know  how  they  feel  about  the 
issue  of  sending  American  troops  on 
the  offense  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

If  Congress  asserts  its  prerogatives 
under  the  Constitution  and  says  that 
the  President  ought  to  ask  Congress 
for   permission   before    initiating   war. 
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almost  certainly  President  Bush  will 
immediately  ask  for  that  approval. 
Congress  may  well  be  inclined  to  give 
it  to  him  so  as  not.  so  the  argument 
goes,  to  undercut  the  position  of  the 
President  prior  to  January  15. 

.\s  I  said  before.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  terrible  mistake  for  us  to  do  that. 

A  couple  'veeks  ago  I  was  in  my  dis- 
trict talking  to  a  group  of  people  and 
one  man  said.  'I  guess  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  to  war  against  Iraq." 

I  said.  ■■■Why?" 

And  he  said.  "Because  if  we  did  not 
after  all  the  President  has  said  over 
the  last  couple  months,  that  it  would 
make  the  President  look  bad.  So  there- 
fore we  have  to  follow  through  and  in- 
vade Iraq." 

What  I  said  to  him  was.  'If  I  have  to 
weigh  in  the  balance  on  the  one  hand 
making  the  President  of  the  United 
States  lose  some  face,  and  on  the  other 
hand  running  a  very  great  risk  of  los- 
ing 20.000  or  30.000  American  lives,  I 
will  choose  making  the  President  look 
bad  every  time,  or  making  the  Con- 
gress look  bad  or  making  any  other  In- 
stitution look  bad." 

The  President  may  look  bad.  Sec- 
retary Baker  may  and  Secretary  Che- 
ney may,  because  they  have  spent  the 
last  2  months  getting  themselves  far- 
ther and  farther  out  on  the  limb  with 
their  truculent  language  so  that  they 
do  not  have  the  options  that  they 
might  have  had  2  months  ago.  with  ap- 
pearing to  back  down;  but  I  think  any- 
body who  is  wise,  anybody  who  is  will- 
ing to  weigh  the  real  odds  and  the  real 
consequences  of  offensive  action,  would 
be  willing  to  say,  "All  right,  they 
talked  about  offensive  action.  I  still 
think  they  may  have  to  do  it,  but  all 
right.  I  am  willing  to  say  we  will  give 
the  economic  sanctions  longer,  much 
longer  to  work." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  1  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  the  wis- 
dom to  do  that  and  if  he  does  not.  that 
the  Congress  has  the  wisdom  to  require 
him  to  do  that. 


WAR  WHETHER  WE  NEED  IT  OR 
NOT'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  NeaL] 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL  ol  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  I  am  convinced  that  Saddam  Hussein 
IS  a  menace  to  the  world  and  must  be  corv 
tamed,  i  am  equally  convinced  that  ecorxjmic 
sanctions,  backed  up  by  multinational  force 
against  him.  should  be  given  a  full  opportunity 
to  succeed  tjefore  going  to  war. 

An  art)cle  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Surv 
day.  January  6.  1991.  by  Paul  H  Nitze  and 
Michael  F  Stafford,  points  out  that  there  is  a 
strong  and  logical  alternative  to  going  to  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Mr.  Nitze  was,  of  course. 
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a  special  advisor  to  President  Reagan,  and  is 
an  expert  on  arms  control  and  foreign  aMairs. 
I  commerxl  this  important  statement  to  my 
colleagues,  to  ttie  Bush  administration,  and  to 
anyone  who  is  concerned  about  the  quif  crisis. 
I  ask  that  it  t)e  reprinted  m  ils  entirety  in  the 
Record  The  article  toiiows 

[From  the  Wa8hiii(!!;.oii  I'ost.  Jan.  6,  1991) 

War  Whether  We  Need  It  or  Not? 
(By  Paul  H.  Nllze  and  Michael  F.  StAfford) 
We  are  rushlni?  headlong  Into  all-out  war 
In  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  Is  an  alternative 
to  this  painful  course  Continued  reliance  on 
the  United  Nations  embargo— possibly  aug- 
mented by  air  strikes— promises  a  much 
more  favorable  result. 

If  this  weeks  last-minute  round  of  diplo- 
macy falls  and  the  United  States  applies  Its 
new  military  doctrine  of  overwhelming 
force,  the  carnage  will  be  severe-  probably 
thousands  of  American  casualties,  as  well  as 
widespread  death  and  destruction  In  Kuwait 
and  Iraq.  A  massive  clash  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's well-entrenched  forces  on  the  ground 
as  well  as  In  the  air  also  will  have  severe 
long-term  Impact  on  U.S.  public  opinion. 
U.S.  standing  In  the  Middle  East  and  other 
key  American  Interests. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  human 
error  Is  forgetting  what  one  Is  trying  to 
achieve.  In  the  gulf  crisis,  it  Is  crucial  that 
we  look  tieyond  our  anger  at  Saddam  and  re- 
mind ourselves  of  precisely  what  U.S.  Inter- 
ests are  In  the  crisis  and  what  we  seek  to  ac- 
complish. Underlying  our  support  for  the 
United  Nations'  resolutions  calling  for  Sad- 
dam to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  and  allow  the 
restoration  of  the  Kuwaiti  government  are 
several  important  objectives. 

Our  main  goal  should  be  to  establish  a 
precedent  for  a  new  post-Cold  War  era.  in 
which  the  community  of  nations,  working 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  orga- 
nizations, can  Insure  that  would-be  SLggres- 
sors  do  not  profit  from  Invasion,  coercion 
and  force. 
Subordinate  goals  should  be: 
To  avoid  major  disruptions  In  the  regional 
balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  avoid  encouraging  Internal 
foes  of  friendly  regimes: 

To  maintain  stability  in  the  world  oil  mar- 
ket, which  has  adjusted  to  the  loss  of  Iraqi 
and  Kuwaiti  oil.  (8  percent  of  pre-crisis  world 
supply  I.  by  Insuring  that  Saddam  cannot  fol- 
low up  his  aggression  against  Kuwait  so  as  to 
eventually  gain  leverage  over  Saudi  oil  (9 
percent  of  world  supplies)  or  of  the  entire 
Middle  East's  (30  percent): 

To  deny  Saddam  the  ability  to  field  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  Including  an  atomic 
bomb:  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such 
weapons  elsewhere  In  the  region. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  United  States 
and  Its  International  partners  have  available 
a  choice  among  two  general  courses  of  ac- 
tion: 

The  first  Is  all-out  war.  Including  heavy  re- 
liance on  the  prompt  offensive  use  of  grour:d 
forces.  US  gulf  commander  Gen.  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  has  said  It  could  take  up  to  six 
months  to  win  such  a  conflict.  If  we  get 
bonred  down,  it  could  take  longer  In  addi- 
tion to  troop  losses,  such  a  campaign  would 
cost  about  $50-^  billion,  plus  that  much  or 
more  in  indirect  expenditures  such  as  future 
medical  and  other  care  for  the  casualties.  Ef- 
forts to  eliminate  Saddam  or  occupy  Iraq 
could  take  longer  and  cost  more. 

The  second  Is  continued  sanctions,  possibly 
augmented  by  air  strikes  This  course  would 
balance  power  restraint,  it  would  measure 
out  sufficient  force  to  make  unmistakable  to 
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the  adverse 


Iraq  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
consequences  of  aggression 

We  would  continue  the  International  em- 
bargo, including  Its  enforcement  by  the 
naval  blockade.  To  defend  Saudi  Arabia,  we 
would  retain  and  rotate  a  sustainable  de- 
ployment of  ground  forces,  a  level  lower  than 
the  force  there  now. 

Under  the  current  International  embargo, 
only  a  trickle  of  goods  is  getting  in  or  out  of 
Iraq:  oil  exports  and  earnings  are  nil  and  ci- 
vilian production  is  estimated  to  be  down  by 
about  40  percent.  In  time,  lack  of  spare  parts 
will  erode  Iraq's  military  capabilities,  and 
civilian  and  military  production  will  fall  fur- 
ther. 

But  over  the  next  six  to  12  months.  It  may 
become  evident  that  a  blockade  by  itself  will 
not  do  the  Job.  In  that  case,  we  would  favor 
supplementing  the  naval  blockade  with  se- 
lected but  powerful  air  strikes 

Before  this  step  was  taken,  however,  it 
would  be  important  that  our  allies  and  the 
American  people  be  convinced  that  sanctions 
alone  had  been  given  a  full  chance  to  work 
and  had  failed.  It  would  also  be  ImporUnt 
that  the  public  be  better  convinced  that  the 
Interests  at  stake  justified  use  of  military 
force. 

While  the  shortcomings  of  strategic  air 
campaigns  are  well  known,  modern  air  deliv- 
ery systems  can  inflict  great  damage  on  the 
Iraqi  war  machine  and  the  economy.  Com- 
bined with  the  naval  blockade,  a  well-di- 
rected air  assault  could  force  Iraqi  capitula- 
tion And  If.  over  months.  It  did  not  achieve 
its  goal,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  a 
later  ground  attack  against  greatly  weak- 
ened Iraqi  forces. 

In  our  view,  all-out  war  promises  the  least 
success  In  achieving  the  objectives  we  have 
outlined. 

First.  It  would  not  necessarily  discourage 
other  potential  aggressors.  Defeating  Sad- 
dam Husssein  promptly  in  an  all-out  war 
would  send  an  unequivocal  signal  that  this 
aggression  had  not  been  tolerated  But  If  cas- 
ualties were  high.  U.S.  sentiment  probably 
would  be  driven  toward  a  more  Isolationist 
posture.  Many  Americans  would  t>e  dismayed 
by  the  carnage  and  resentful  that  our  allies 
were  not  paying  a  similar  price.  (The  seeds  of 
such  resentment  already  exist.)  They  could 
be  expected  to  oppose  any  comparable  U.S. 
role  In  the  future  The  message  would  be 
that  the  United  States  had  neither  the  Incli- 
nation to  work  In  concert  with  other  nations 
nor  the  stomach  to  repeat  the  anti-Iraq  ac- 
tion. Many  of  our  current  collaborators,  who 
are  ambivalent  at  best  about  the  war  option, 
might  also  lose  Interest  In  future  coopera- 
tion with  us.  A  world  of  growing  brutality 
and  chaos  would  become  a  likely  prospect. 

Second,  Middle  East  Insubllity  has  al- 
ready been  exacerbated  by  the  rallying  of 
Moslem  extremists  toward  Iraq,  and  no  op- 
tion is  likely  to  be  very  successful  at  the 
delicate  task  of  restoring  a  balance  while 
shoring  up  friendly  but  shaky  regimes. 

But  even  a  successful  all-out  war  could 
throw  the  Middle  East  into  chaos  With  the 
destruction  of  much  of  Iraq's  military  capa- 
bility. Syria  and  Iran  could  be  expected  to 
vie  for  regional  domination.  Other  nations- 
including  Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan  and  Egypt- 
could  be  destabilized,  with  strong  Internal 
forces  rising  in  opposition,  enraged  by  their 
governments'  collaboration  with  Americans 
who  had  killed  thousands  of  their  Arab 
brothers.  In  all  this  ferment,  US.  Influence 
could  be  reduced  to  shoring  up  friendly  re- 
gimes. If  we  had  the  stomach  for  it.  All  these 
troubles  would  be  exacerbated  If  Saddam 
were  to  succeed  In  drawing  Israel  into  the 
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Third,  with  instability  In  the  Middle  East, 
oil  supplies  would  remain  quite  uncertain.  If 
Syria  or  Iran  replaced  Iraq  as  the  potentially 
dominant  regional  power,  or  i(  friendly  gov- 
ernments in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  were  overthrown  by  hostile, 
fundamentalist  groups,  supplies  would  be 
threatened  once  more. 

Finally,  a  well-executed  attack  on  Iraq 
could  sharply  set  back  Its  efforts  to  acquire 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  but  also  could 
create  problems  elsewhere  in  the  region.  The 
crisis  has  already  had  this  effect:  the  Saudis, 
for  example,  are  reported  to  he  newly  seek- 
ing to  buy  a  nuclear  weapon.  The  Increased 
regional  instability  we  can  expect  after  a 
war  can  only  heighten  these  incentives 

In  sum.  the  all-out  war  option  seems  high- 
ly counterproductive  in  the  long  term  and 
certainly  not  worth  the  thousands  of  lives  It 
would  cost. 

Much  more  promising  Is  continued  reliance 
on  sanctions. 

First,  successful  sanctions  would  be  most 
likely  to  produce  a  stable  world  order.  Criti- 
cal to  this  outcome  is  that  a  substantially 
lower  level  of  violence  would  be  more  likely 
to  result  In  continued  public  support  for  an 
active  U.S.  international  role. 

Second,  this  option  would  likely  be  less 
disruptive  to  regional  stability.  But  any  ap- 
proach that  left  much  of  Iraq's  military  ca- 
pability intact  would  produce  a  need  to  re- 
tain a  peacekeeping  force  on  the  front  lines, 
either  in  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere  While  Internal  destablllza- 
tion  in  other  countries  of  the  region  would 
remain  a  concern,  this  threat  would  be  lower 
than  that  produced  by  all-out  war.  especially 
If  the  peacekeeping  force  were  primarily 
Arab. 

Third,  although  oil  supplies  would  remain 
uncertain,  we  would  be  better  able  to  reduce 
our  vulnerability  to  disruption  of  those  sup- 
plies The  key  is  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, which  provides  us  an  assured  source  of 
oil  which  we  can  use  to  make  up  supply 
shortfalls  or  dampen  price  hikes  an  un- 
friendly nation  might  seek  to  impose.  The 
reserve  already  holds  almost  600  million  t)ar- 
rels,  enough  for  us  to  increase  market  supply 
by  over  3  million  Ijarrels  a  day  imore  than 
we  import  from  all  Arab  OPEC  nations)  for 
as  long  as  six  months  For  about  $15  billion, 
or  a  fraction  of  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
prompt,  all-out  war.  we  could  Increase  the 
reserve  to  the  1  billion  barrels  recommended 
by  most  experu.  In  the  longer  term,  we 
could  impose  an  oil  tariff  to  induce  conserva- 
tion iwhlle  also  generating  revenuesi  and  re- 
verse cutbacks  in  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources. 

Finally,  the  key  to  halting  proliferation  in 
the  region  lies  not  merely  with  what  we  do 
In  this  Immediate  crisis  but  rather  in  a  sus- 
tained campaign  among  potential  suppliers 
to  cut  off  sources  of  critical  materials  and 
technical  cooperation.  Successful  sanctions 
would  be  most  likely  to  encourage  such  a 
compalgn.  but  they  must  t>e  supplemented  by 
provisions  for  continued  International  Atom- 
ic EInergy  Agency  inspections  and  additional 
U.N-  Inspections  to  ensure  supplies  remain 
stemmed. 

On  all  counts,  therefore,  the  aanctlons-alr 
strikes  approach  promises  to  serve  U.S.  in- 
terests better  than  a  prompt,  all-out  war. 

Some  argue  that  the  threat  of  all-out  war 
Is  the  key  element  In  the  US.  approach— a 
weapon  in  itself— and  that  Saddam  must  be 
convinced  that  the  use  of  overwhelming 
force  is  Imminent  before  he  will  back  down 
Arguments  that  question  the  all-out  war  op- 
tion, they  contend,  undermine  that  strategy 
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But  the  momentum  toward  such  a  war  whose 
results  threaten  to  be  so  costly,  may  have 
become  dangerously  irreversible.  War  may 
occur  whether  it  ser\'es  our  purposes  or  not. 
For  the  past  generation.  Americans  have 
regretted  that  in  Vietnam,  we  let  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment  and  a  lack  of  healthy 
skepticism  toward  presidential  claims  ob- 
scure a  clear-headed  assessment  of  our  na- 
tional interests  The  result  was  that  we  were 
driven  into  a  costly,  divisive,  and  ultimately 
counterproductive  expansion  of  war  that 
lacked  adequate  public  support.  Let's  not 
spend  the  next  generation  wondering  how  we 
came  to  repeat  that  mistake. 


SPECI.^L  ORDERS  GR.WTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CONTE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  16,  and  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
.January  10. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  January  9.  10.  and  11. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  9. 

Mrs.  Boxer,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  January  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day.  on  January  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Downey,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  January  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  for  60  minutes 
each  day.  on  January  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Ru.sso,  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  January  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  60  minutes,  on  January 
11 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  PEASE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr  CnsTELLO.  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 9 

Mr.  Washington,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  9. 


EXTENSION  OK  REMARKS 

B.v  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  CoNTE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Yoi'TSG  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 


I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
rjuest  of  Mrs.  SchroedeR)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr,  Trafica.n't, 

Mr.  Bonior  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  G<:iNZALEZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr,  ANNrNZio  in  six  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr  Owens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1991.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

157.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Financial  Management.  Department  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
value  of  property,  supplies,  and  commodities 
provided  by  the  Berlin  magistrate  for  the 
quarter  July  1.  1990.  through  September  30. 
1990,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-165.  sec.  9008 
(103  Stat.  1130):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

158.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, transmitting  the  report  of  expenditures 
of  appropriations  during  the  period  April  1. 
1990  through  September  30.  1990.  pursuant  to 
40  U.S.C.  162b:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

159.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Acquisition.  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  certification  thai  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force's  C-I7A  program 
is  essential  to  the  national  security,  has  no 
alternative  that  would  cost  less,  its  new  esti- 
mates are  reasonable  and  its  management 
structure  is  adequate,  pursuant  to  10  US.C 
2433(eKli:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

160.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Acquistion.  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  certification  that  the 
Family  of  Heavy  Tactical  Vehicles 
Palletized  Load  System  Program  is  essential 
to  the  national  security,  has  no  alternative 
that  would  cost  less,  its  new  estimates  are 
reasonable  and  its  management  structure  is 
adequate,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C,  2433(e)(1):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

161.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Procurement.  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
report  required  by  section  801  the  fiscal  year 
1989  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  will 
be  delayed  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  December.  1990,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
100--456.  section  SOKai  (102  Stat  2007  ,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


162.  A  letter  from,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  notification  that  the 
UHF  Follow-on  Satellite  Program  has 
breached  the  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  per- 
cent, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2431ibi(3)(A):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices 

163.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison.  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  cost-comparison  study  of  the  com- 
missary shelf  stocking  function  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Commissary.  Fort  Drum.  NY:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

164.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Administration  and  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army's  determination  and  findings  in- 
dicating the  necessity  to  exclude  the  clause 
from  a  projxjsed  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  pursuant  to  10  U  S.C. 
2313(c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

165.  A  letter  from,  the  Director,  Adminis- 
tration and  Management.  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  determination  and  findings 
indicating  the  necessity  to  exclude  the 
clause  from  a  proposed  contract  with  the 
Government  of  Somalia,  pursuant  to  10 
use.  2313<c):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

166.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  discount  points  and  interest  rates  as 
related  to  loan  size  for  FH.^-insured  mort- 
gages, pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-242.  sec- 
tion 419(c)  (101  SUt.  1913):  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

167.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  an  annual  .'■eport  on 
the  operations  of  the  exchange  stabilization 
fund  [ESF]  for  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  5302(c)(2i:  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

168  A  letter  from,  the  Deputy  Secretary. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  a  report  on  HUD's  denial 
of  FNM.^'s  request  for  approval  of  a  program 
to  purchase  debt  obligations  that  are  secured 
by  conventional  mortgages  or  by  securities 
backed  by  conventional  mortgages:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

169.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  repo.'-t  on  the  tied-aid 
and  partially  united-aid  credits  offers  by  the 
Bank,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-472.  section 
19  (100  Stal,  1207.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

170.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federa, 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  study  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
a  risk-based  deposit  Insurance  premiumi  sys- 
tem, pui-suant  to  12  US  C  1827  nt,.  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

171.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Oversight  Board  and  Executive  Director  of 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  activities  and  efforts  of 
the  RTC,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Oversight  Board,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-73.  section  SOlia.  (103  Stat. 
387  i:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs 

172.  A  letter  .''ro.m  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Lat)or.  transmitting  a  copy  of  their  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1989.  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

173.  A  letter  from,  the  Adm.inistrator,  En- 
ergy Information  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  third  quarter  1990  report  or  status 
of  U.S.  coal  imiports.  pursuant  to  42  V  SC 
7277(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 
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174.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  during  the  pe- 
riod July  1.  1990.  through  September  30,  1990, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C  6245(a);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

175.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  quarterly  report  on  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  during  the  pe- 
riod April  1.  1990.  through  June  30.  1990,  pur- 
suant to  42  use.  6245(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

176.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  report  for  fiscal  year  1989 
on  Federal  Government  Energy  Management 
and  Conservation  Programs,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  lUO-615.  section  2(a)  il02  SUt. 
3188);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

177.  A  letter  from  the  Advisory  Panel  on 
Alrhelmer's  Disease,  transmitting  the  second 
report  on  administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tions to  improve  services  for  individuals 
with  Alzheimer's  disease  and  related  demen- 
tias, pursuant  to  42  U  S.C.  679;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

178.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the 
International  Energy  Program  to  be  held  on 
December  5,  1990.  at  the  OECD.  In  Paris. 
France;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

179.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Alcohol  Fuels.  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting a  notice  that  the  report  and  termi- 
nation plan  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Alcohol  Fuels  is  forthcoming,  pursuant  to  42 
use.  8818(c)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

180.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  audit  of  the  DOE's  use  of  the  EPA's 
Superfund  moneys  for  fiscal  year  1989.  pursu- 
ant to  31  use.  7501  nt,;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

181  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  second  interim  report  entitled  "Medical 
Waste  Management  In  The  United  States  ", 
pursuant  to  42  U  S  C  6992g;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce 

182.  A  letter  from  the  inspector  General. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  an  audit  report  on  the  FEMA's 
administration  of  the  permanent  and  tem- 
porary relocation  components  of  the 
Superfund  Program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-499.  section  120(e)(5)  (100  SUt  1668);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

183.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  audit  of  the  NASA 
EPA  Superfund  Financing  Agreement,  pursu- 
ant to  31  use.  7501  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

184.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  lease  of 
defense  articles  to  Australia  (Transmittal 
No.  3-91).  pursuant  to  22  US  C.  2796a(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

185  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  an 
addendum  to  the  listing  of  all  outstanding 
Letters  of  Offer  to  sell  any  major  defense 
equipment  for  SI  million  or  more  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990;  an  addendum  to  the  listing 
of  all  Letters  of  Offer  that  were  accepted,  as 
of  September  30.  1990,  pursuant  to  22  US  C. 
2776(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

186  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 


posed Lettens)  of  (.)ller  and  Acceptance 
iLOA)  to  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs  for  defense  articles  and 
services  (Transmittal  No.  91-12),  pursuant  to 
22  use  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

187.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  the  Secretary  of 
Sute's  certification  of  Chilean  progress  in 
human  rights,  that  the  provision  of  aid  to 
Chile  is  in  the  United  States  national  inter- 
ests, and  that  Chile  Is  not  promoting  inter- 
national terrorism  and  is  cooperating  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  accused  murderers  of  Or- 
lando Letelier  and  Ronnie  Moffltt.  pursuant 
to  22  use.  2370  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

188.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  the  Libyan  emergency  is  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  beyond  January  7.  1991,  pursu- 
ant to  50  use.  1622(d)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-20); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  (Personnel  Support.  Families. 
Education  &  Safety).  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1990.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C  6;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b<a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

191.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Ku- 
waiti assets  control  regulations,  pursuant  to 
Pub  L.  101-513,  sec.  586(c)(1)  (104  Stat.  2048); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

192.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  request  from 
the  Government  of  Egypt  that  the  United 
States  permit  the  use  of  foreign  military  fi- 
nancing for  the  sale  and  limited 
coproductlon  of  120  mm  tank  ammunition. 
pursuant  to  section  42(b»  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

193  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  President's  decision  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  approve  the  licens- 
ing of  oil  imports  from  Iran  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

194  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  his 
certification  that  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
for  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe  Radio  Lib- 
erty. Inc..  are  less  that  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  budgeted  level  of  op- 
eration because  of  exchange  rate  losses  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1990.  pursu- 
ant to  22  use.  2877iaH2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

195.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  deter- 
mination and  memorandum  of  Justification 
concerning  Egypt's  remaining  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  debt,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
153.  section  592  (H.  Doc  102  21).  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

196.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Department  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting the  U.S.  Government  Annual  Report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30.  1990. 


pursuant  to  31  US  C.  331(bul  Ka).  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

ISn.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  the 
results  of  the  audit  of  the  consolidated  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  US.  Government 
Printing  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989.  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  309(d); 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  House  Admin- 
istration, and  Government  Operations. 

196.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  a 
list  of  all  reports  Issued  by  GAO  in  November 
1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C  719(h);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

199.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  disposal  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property  for  historic  monument, 
correctional  facility,  and  airport  purposes 
for  fiscal  year  1990;  description  of  negotiated 
disposals  of  surplus  real  property  having  an 
estimated  value  of  more  than  S15.000.  pursu- 
ant to  40  use  484(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

200  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  re- 
port Identifying  a  list  of  accounts  containing 
unvouchered  expenditures  that  are  poten- 
tially subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3524(b); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

201.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Civic 
Achievement  Award  Program,  transmitting 
the  final  report  on  the  Civic  Achievement 
Award  Program  covering  the  period  from 
July  1.  1990  to  September  30.  1990.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  100-158.  section  3(b)  (100  Stat. 
897);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

202  A  letter  from  the  Cleric  of  the  House, 
transmitting  a  list  of  reports  pursuant  to 
clause  2.  rule  III  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pursuant  to  rule  III.  clause 
2.  of  the  rules  of  the  House  (H.  Doc.  No.  102- 
23);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

203.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  the  1969  annual  re- 
port on  the  activities  and  operations  of  the 
Department's  Public  Integrity  Section. 
Criminal  Division,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  529; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

204  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  awarding  of  the  Young  American 
Medals  for  Bravery  and  Service  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1989.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1925;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

205.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
a  status  report  on  plans  for  enforcement  ac- 
tions related  to  drug  activity  and  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  the  period  from  May  19.  1989.  through 
May  18.  1990.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-690. 
section  7210  (102  SUt.  4432);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 

206.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  progress  in  correcting  ceruin  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Airmen  and  Aircraft  Reg- 
istry System,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  lOO- 
690.  section  7207,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion 

207.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  summary  and  principal 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Future  of  the  U.S.  space  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology. 


208  Communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  IrHnsmitting  notification 
of  his  intention  to  desitrnate  Nicaragua  as  a 
"beneficiary  country"  for  purposes  of  grant- 
ing duty-free  treatment,  pursuant  to  19 
I'  S  C  2702(a>(l)(A);  to  the  Committee  en 
Ways  and  Means. 

209.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Sutes,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  his  determination  that  a  waiver  with 
respect  to  the  emigration  practices  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  substantially  promote  the 
objectives  of  section  402  of  the  TYade  Act  of 
1974,  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2432(c).  (d)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  102-19);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

210  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  63d  quarterly  report 
on  trade  between  the  United  Sutes  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
19  use  2441(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

211.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  sixth  report  on 
trade  and  employment  effects  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act,  pursu- 
ant to  19  use.  2705;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

212.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
reury  for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  first  quarterly 
country  and  commodity  allocation  Uble 
showing  current  programming  plans  for  food 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1991,  pursuant  to  7 
use.  1736b(a);  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs 

213.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Administrator  of  Agency  for 
International  Development,  transmitting 
their  sixth  quarterly  report  on  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development 
Missions,  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C.  1736bb-4; 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

214  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
real  value  of  Egyptian  debt  owed  to  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  Government,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-513,  section  592(c)(1);  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

215  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  transmitting  a  report 
on  financing  defense  exports,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-189.  section  825(bi  <103  Sut. 
1507);  jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs 

216.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  review  of  DOEs 
technology  transfer  contract  clause;  jointly 
to  the  Committ.ees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology 

217.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  .'SecreUry 
for  Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  his  notice 
that  a  report  on  progress  toward  developing 
a  national  pr(3gTam  of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies  should  be 
transmuted  in  January  1991,  pursuant  to  42 
U.SC  12006;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science.  Space. 
and  Technolog.v. 

2!8  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Wast^e  Policy  Amendments  Act  of  1985.  the 
Governor's  certification  for  the  Sut*  of  Ver- 
mont: certiricatlons  from  30  Sute  Governors 
and  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  two  addi- 
tional certifications  and  information  on  Ver- 
mont's sutus  regarding  the  1990  milestone. 


pursuant  to  42  U  S.C  2021e(eul  iiEi:  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

219  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  transmuting  a  report  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  study  of  potential 
health  hazards  associated  with  nuclear  re- 
.source  development  on  Indian  lands,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  100-713.  section  717(b)  (102 
Sut.  4837);  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy' and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

220.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Sutes.  transmitting  his  report 
on  the  apportionment  population  for  each 
Sute  as  of  April  1.  1990,  and  the  number  of 
RepresenUtives  to  which  each  Sute  would 
be  entitled,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  2a(a):  13 
U.S.C.  141(b)  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-18);  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

221.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  out-of-pocket  costs  of  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries for  physician  services;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

[Introduced  January  3.  1991] 
By  Mr  BRYANT: 
H  R.  452.  A  bill  to  require  that  any  tele- 
communications equipment  or  customer 
premises  equipment  manufactured  by  any  of 
the  former  Bell  operating  companies  may 
not  be  provided  or  sold  in  com.merce  in  the 
United  Sutes  unless  such  equipment  is  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  Sutes.  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

[Introduced  January  7.  1991} 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

H.R.  459.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  change  the  Federal 
medical  assisunce  percentage  used  under 
the  Medicaid  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce, 

By  .Mr   KANJORSKI 

H.R.  460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  reinsute  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  of  the  Ux  to  the  Res- 
olution Trust  Corporation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  461.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  ac- 
counubllity  for  Federal  Government  foreign 
travel;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  Judiciary,  and 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr   RANGEL 

H.R  462.  A  bill  to  esuhlish  a  national  com- 
mission to  develop  recommendations  for  the 
esubllshment  of  model  programs  of  treat- 
ment for  drug  abuse,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  463.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  elect 
the  option  of  covering  subsunce  abase  treat- 
ment services  under  the  medicaid  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R  464.  A  bill  to  esublish  a  National 
Commission  to  Study  the  Causes  of  the  De- 
mand for  Drugs  in  the  United  Sutes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  465.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
Sutes  Code,  to  prohibit  cerUin  exports  of 


fully  automatic  or  semiautomatic  assault 
weapons  to  the  CommUtee  on  the  Jjdiciary. 
H  R  466.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  law  enforcement  task  forces  consisting  of 
appropriate  Federal.  Sute.  and  iocaj  person- 
nel, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida 
H.R.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
Sutes  Code,  to  provide  for  payment  under 
CHAMPUS  of  ceruin  health  care  expenses 
incurred  by  members  and  former  memoers  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (and  their  depend- 
ents) who  are  entitled  to  retired  or  reuiner 
pay  and  who  are  otherwise  ineligible  for  such 
payment  by  reason  of  their  entitlement  to 
benefits  udner  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  because  of  a  disability;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .^rmed  Services. 
By  Mr  APFLEG.ATE 
H.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  7.  1991.  as  "National  Pearl  Harbor 
Remembrance  Day"  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  atuck  on  Pearl  Harbor; 
to  the  Committ.ee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By   Mr.   BILIRAKIS  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Neal  of  North   Carolina.   Mrs.   KEN- 
NELLY.  Mr.  CONYERS.  and  Mr   McCOL- 
LUM): 
H.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1991.  as     Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU  (for 
himself.  Mr  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  DURBK.   Mr.  Dellums,  and  Mr. 

FOGLIETTA): 

H.  Con.  Res  19  Concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  the  President  to  seek  the  formation  of 
a  United  Nations  miliury  command  and 
force  for  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   GALLEGLY; 

H.  Con.  Res.  20.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  awarding  of  concessions  at  units  of  the 
National  Park  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   RANGEL: 

H.  Con  Res  21  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  urging  the 
President  to  recognize  and  include  the  Direc- 
tor of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  as  a 
fully  participating  memlier  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr  KANJORSKI: 

H  Res  25  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Financial  Institu- 
tion Fraud.  Mismanagement.  Oversight,  and 
Supervision;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
[Introduced  January  3.  19911 
By  Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
H  R   453   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelino 
Serna:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R    454    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  C. 
■Velt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R    455    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
Johnson:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  GOSS 
H  R   456    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  L. 
Stuck.  Glenn  Jenkins,  Charles  L.  Cavell.  and 
Nathan  J    Schnurman,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr  HORTON: 
H.R.  457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Chla 
Long;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LEHMAN  of  Florida: 
H.R.  458.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pilar  Mejla 
Weiss;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions »s  follows: 


H  R    J    Mrs    U'At.i   v.:  Nii*   Y-in..  Mr    .st..s 
8ENBRENNER.  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr 
Houghton.  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.   Bevill.  Mr.   Duncan.  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr  Fazio.  Mr.  McCandless,  and  Ms.  Long. 

H  R  320:  Mr  Manton.  Mr.  APPLEOATE,  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.  Con.  Res  1  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
SCHUMER,  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs  Boxer.  Mr  Mraz- 
EK,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher. Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  McHuoH,  Ms 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mr    Dellums,  Mr.  Sanders,   Mr. 


CoSTELLO,  .M:  M.\ZZi>Ll.  Mr  KA.stiEI..  Mr 
Yates,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr  Nagle.  Mr  Sabo. 
Mr  Gejdenson.  Ms  KaPTIR.  Mr  Udall.  Mr 
Atkins.  Mr.  \V^\M^s  .Mr  I'anktta.  Mr 
MFUME.  Mr.  K(in:ma'-.  VK  Mr  I'oshahd,  Mr 
Lewis  of  Geonfia.  M:  l't..«,sf:  Mr  Wyden. 
Mr.  Matsvi.  Mr  M,»,rkk\  Mrs  Ci'LI. ins  of  Il- 
linois. M-  ;  i.:..^  M-  r,:-AKv.\\  Mr  Kll.- 
DEE.  .M:  .M  (",  ~  ^  r 'i  Mr  Hi  (■ ,  .Mr  VL.s-rij. 
Mr.  DeFazio,  Ms  Pelosi.  Mr  Fazio.  Mr 
JONTZ.  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Da 
kota.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr 
McDermott.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Coynk. 
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VA  MAKES  PROFOLrND  MEDICAL, 
P^INANCIAL  IMPACT  ON  COMMU- 
NITIES 


HON.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

(iF  M1.SSIS.SI"PI 
IN  THK  HdL'SE  OF  REPRE.SENT.^TIVE.'^ 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr,  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  unaware  ol  the  significant  con- 
tributions Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  [VAj 
medicine  makes  toward  the  quality  of  all  of  our 
lives,  veterans  and  nonveterans  alike.  Yes. 
VA,  the  Nation's  largest  health  care  system, 
takes  care  of  America's  veterans,  but  it  also 
conducts  t(X)usands  of  research  projects,  the 
products  of  which  benefit  all  mankind 

VA  researchers  have  played  leading  roles  in 
the  development  of  the  pacemaker,  the  CT 
scan,  and  prostheses.  The  cure  for  tuber- 
culosis came  largely  from  VA.  The  first  kidney 
transplant  was  performed  at  a  VA  medical  fa- 
cility Two  VA  doctors  have  been  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  and  the  work  of  VA  health  care 
professionals  nationwide  has  been  acknowl- 
edged with  many  other  prestigious  awards 

A  world  leader  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  elderly,  VA  is  deeply  involved  in  studies  o< 
the  aging  process,  including  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease Other  high  priority  research  subjects  in- 
clude AIDS,  drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  schiz- 
ophrenia, spinal  cord  injury  and  tissue  regen- 
eration, and  post  traumatic  stress  disorder 
[PTSD] 

These  research  endeavors  attract  excep- 
tionally talented  and  dedicated  health  care 
professionals  to  VA  ranks,  which  translates 
into  high  quality  care  tor  our  veterans  The 
communities  where  our  1 72  VA  medical  cen- 
ters are  located  and  where  these  research  et- 
lorts  are  conducted  t)enefit  as  well  VA  gives 
back  to  the  community  not  only  through  quality 
medical  treatment  and  advances  m  medicine, 
not  only  through  training  and  education  of 
more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  practicing  physi- 
cians and  thousands  more  health  care  profes- 
sionals, but  through  the  activities  and  consum- 
ership  of  VA  employees  as  well.  Further,  re- 
search achievements  of  VA  scientists  draw  to 
the  community  the  attention  of  the  media  and 
worldwide  medical  body 

The  following  article,  originally  published  in 
Denver  Business,  describes  the  medical  and 
financial  impact  VA  medicine  makes  on  just 
one  community. 

l?>orr,  Denver  i CO i  Business.  Seplember- 

Oclober  1990] 

BoONo.Mic  Booster  Shot 

CBy  Glen  Richardson) 

A'  the  Denver  V.^  Medical  Center,  re- 
searchers probe  for  answers  U.i  some  of  medi- 
Line's  touRhest  problems  I'alients  aren't  the 
only  ones  who  benefit  from  the  VAs  sci- 
entific flndlnR-s.  the  Denver  community  re- 
ceives an  economic  booster  shot  as  well 

Medical  research  is  bip  business  In  1989, 
Ihe  Denver  VA  Medical  Center  received  J7.8 


million  in  funding  for  various  studies.  Armed 
with  73  researchers  and  ISO  support  staff,  the 
Denver  VA  Medical  Centers  research  serv- 
ices division  is  ranked  I3th  out  of  118  VA 
centers  nationwide  m  terms  of  budget  and 
projects  being"  conducted 

When  we  compare  those  statistics  over 
the  past  five  years,  we  realize  that  we  had 
the  largest  growth  and  expansion  of  the  re- 
search arm  in  its  history  last  year."  reveals 
Paul  Saenger.  adm.inislrative  officer  for  re- 
search and  development 

The  knowledge  gained  through  the  225  re- 
search studies  currently  conducted  at  the 
VAs  research  arms  often  translates  to  bet- 
ter patient  care  performed  in  the  hospital's 
main  body  — the  V.A  Medical  Center  Nestled 
between  the  University  of  Colorado  Health 
Sciences  Center  and  Rose  Medical  Center  in 
east  Denver,  the  V.^  Medical  Center  treated 
a.ftOO  inpatients  and  207.000  outpatients  m 
ii*8&  The  tertiary  facility  cares  for  veterans 
along  the  Front  Range  and  portions  of  Wyo- 
ming, Kansas,  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 
There  are  339,000  veterans  in  the  VA  Medical 
Centers  treatment  range. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  Denver  V.A 
Medical  Center  as  a  whole  is  also  significant. 
The  hospital  employs  1.500  people  and  is  a 
large  h:K.al  consumer  of  medical  goods  and 
?ervices  and  pharmaceutical  supplies.  With  a 
total  operating  budget  of  $80  million,  ap- 
proximately $53  million  is  pumped  back  to 
the  community  in  salaries,  according  to  the 
Center's  Director  Fred  Salas. 

The  VA's  research  division  has  made  its 
most  significant  gains  since  1980,  the  year 
Karl  Sussman,  M.D.,  associate  chief  of  staff 
for  research  and  development  took  the  helm. 
Sussman,  a  national  diabetes  expert  and 
former  American  Diabetes  Association  presi- 
dent, served  as  the  VA  Medical  Center's  chief 
of  medicine  before  heading  research  services. 
Sussman  credits  the  increased  funding  to 
setting  specific  financial  goals  and  con- 
stantly working  on  ways  to  receive  more 
funding,  "rm  a  team  player,"  Sussman  tells 
Denver  Business.  "I  push  people  to  do  the 
best  work  they  know  how.  When  grants  are 
announced,  we  are  very  responsive    " 

Thai  enterprise  has  paid  off  m  major  fund- 
ing for  new  studies,  Sussman  and  other  re- 
.^earchers  work  in  concert  with  members  of 
Congress  to  determine  what  medical  prob- 
lems need  studied.  Most  of  the  VA's  research 
funding  com.es  from  two  primary  sources:  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
:r,t'nt  of  Veterans  .Affairs. 

.Although  the  medical  center  treat?  only 
vet-erans.  the  research  arm  encom.passes  a 
rr.jch  wider  audience.  While  miany  of  the 
studies  conducted  at  the  Denver  VA  focus  on 
the  veteran  population,  others  apply  to  the 
general  population.- 

"The  research  conducted  at  the  V.A  is  in- 
credibly applicable  w  a  large  patient  popu- 
lation." explains  Madeleine  Kane.  M.D.. 
Ph.D..  a  researcher  studying  small  cell  lung 
cancer,  the  most  common  form  of  cancer 
seen  at  the  V.A  Medical  Center  and  the  strain 
that  comprises  one-fourth  of  ail  lung  cancers 
in  the  public.  "The  quality  and  type  of  re- 
search conducted  is  not  second  class."  Kane 
notes  Through  her  research.  Kane  hopes  to 
eventually  provide  scientific  information  to 


help  dcxtors  with  the  lung  cancer  prognosis, 
diagnosis  and  treatment 

Similar  to  Kane's  lung  cancer  study,  many 
of  the  VA  Medical  Center's  investigations  re- 
late to  mental  health,  diabetes,  cancer,  alcc- 
holism.  and  drug  dependency  because  they 
are  problems  prevalent  m  the  veteran  pt- 
tient  population  "It's  clear  that  advances 
made  through  our  research  not  only  imiprove 
the  health  of  veterans,  but  anyone  with  the 
disease.  "  Sussman  says  Since  50  percent  of 
all  diseases  are  preventable,  researchers  who 
develop  ways  to  prevent  illnesses  provide 
huge  cost  savings  to  businesses,  insurance 
com.panies  and  consumers. 

VA  Medical  Center  Director  Salas  at- 
tributes m.uch  of  the  center's  success  to  the 
quality  of  professionals  recruited  by  research 
and  teaching  opportunities  available.  The 
center  stresses  hiring  clinicians  and  physi- 
cians who  are  scientist,s.  "We  recruit  the 
best  and  the  brightest,"  Salas  continues. 
"The  research  and  teaching  opportunities 
conducted  here  enable  us  to  attract  the  right 
personnel  who  are  critical  to  our  success  in 
rendering  quality  patient  care." 

.\s  a  major  teaching  hospital,  the  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  is  affiliated  with  the  medical. 
nursing  and  dental  schools  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  Health  Sciences  Center  and  33 
other  academic  institutions.  Most  of  the 
staff  has  joint  appointments  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado.  '"The  center's  research 
program,  often  in  collaboration  with  the  CU 
School  of  Medicine,  has  made  extraordinary 
contributions  to  the  region,  and  the  world," 
suggest  Dick  Krugman,  M.D.,  acting  dean  for 
the  CU  School  of  Medicine. 

One  of  those  experts  recently  recruited 
jointly  by  VA  and  CU  is  Robert  T.  Schooley, 
M.D.,  a  prominent  national  AIDS  researcher 
from  the  Harvard  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Schooley  and  has  colleagues  began  conduct- 
ing an  AIDS  Clinical  Trial  Group  in  July,  de- 
signed to  provide  AIDS  patients  and  people 
who  are  HIV-infected  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  with  the  latest  treatments  including 
experimental  drugs  currently  unavailable  to 
patients  in  the  area. 

Another  major  project,  started  less  than  a 
year  ago,  encompasses  a  $1.5  million  schizo- 
phrenia study  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Veteran  Affairs.  Under  the  direction  of  Rob- 
ert Freemian,  M.D.,  researchers  are  looking 
to  isolate  the  gene  that  determines  whether 
an  individual  will  develop  schizophrenia.  Re- 
searchers know  that  mental  illness  is  heredi- 
tary, but  the  VA-funded  project  may  also  an- 
swer questions  about  what  causes  the  brain 
to  malfunction. 

"The  goal  of  the  schizophrenia  center  is  to 
determine  what  goes  wrong  with  the  brain 
and  design  preventive  treatments  or  drug 
treatments  based  on  that  information," 
Freeman  tells  Denver  Business. 

Another  VA  researcher,  Adron  Harris. 
M.D  ,  and  his  associates  are  looking  for  an- 
other human  gene  that  offers  clues  to  alco- 
holism. "Som.ethmg  inherited  causes  a  pre- 
disposition to  alcoholism,"  Harris  explains 
"Often  there  is  a  parent,  an  uncle  or  some- 
one in  the  family  who  has  it  We  see  it  over 
and  over."  A  J3  million  merit  grant  from,  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  is  funding  his 
iO-year  study 
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Finding  the  responsible  wayward  gene,  or 
group  of  genes,  could  help  determine  whether 
alcoholism  Is  a  disease  with  deep  biological 
roots  or  a  behavioral  problem.  The  results 
will  not  be  Inconsequential.  Not  Including 
the  human  toll,  alcoholism  has  cost  the 
United  States  1120  billion  in  lost  wages  and 
productivity  over  the  years. 

Several  key  medical  findings  have  already 
been  spearheaded  at  the  Center  Thonnas 
Starzl,  M.D..  pioneered  the  first  liver  and 
Icldney  transplant  In  connection  with  the 
University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences  Cen- 
ter In  1912.  Martin  Blaser,  M.D..  conducted 
the  revolutionary  "Cold  Water  Study"  that 
proved  there  Is  little  difference  between  cold 
or  hot  water  when  sterilizing  fabric. 

These  advances,  along  with  those  being 
forged  by  Denver  VA  scientists,  will  help 
continue  to  provide  answers  to  medical  mys- 
teries and  offer  economic  support  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region 


LEADERSHIP  AT  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
SEEKS  TO  COMBAT  CHILDHOOD 
DISEASES 


HON.  DOIT.  BF.RF.lTtR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.\tondaij.  January  7,  1991 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  IS,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  compas- 
sionate nation.  Wtien  human  or  natural  catas- 
trophes occur,  the  first  inclination  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  IS  to  help  alleviate  suflenng. 
Through  the  U.S.  Agency  lor  International  De- 
velopment, we  provide  humanitarian  and  de- 
velopment assistance  in  over  80  countries 
worldwide  It  is  a  mammoth  undertaking,  but 
one  that  is  m  keeping  with  our  tradition  as  a 
comp)assionale  people. 

This  IS  a  period.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  enormous 
change,  when  unprecedented  opportunities 
have  opened  up  m  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, in  Latin  America,  and  in  Africa  it  is  a 
time  that  requires  outstanding  leadership  skills 
and  a  strong  vision  of  ttie  future.  We  are  es- 
(secially  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  current 
Director  of  AIDS  is  Dr.  Ronald  Roskens.  In  his 
new  position,  Dr  Roskens  is,  by  all  reports, 
meeting  the  cfiallenges  in  the  international 
arena  in  an  exemplary  manner.  For  example, 
while  the  political  map  of  Central  Europe  was 
changing,  Dr.  Roskens  traveled  throughout  the 
region  to  see  how  the  United  States  could  as- 
sist in  the  democratization  prcx;ess  He  has  la- 
bored to  ensure  that  United  States  assistance 
to  Central  Europe  is  appropriate  and  timely 

Dr  Roskens  is  presently  traveling  lo  the 
nxist  impoveristied  regions  of  Africa  He  is  m 
Africa  in  his  capacity  as  leader  of  Ihe  United 
States  etiort  to  comt>at  child-killing  diseases 
and  develop  successful  lamily  planning  pro- 
grarrvs  In  addition.  Dr  Roskens  will  be  looking 
at  Itie  ettecl  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  upon  Afri- 
can chiWren  These  are  serious  tasks.  Mr 
Speaker,  but  they  must  be  addressed  it  Ihe  is 
sues  of  mushr(X)ming  fK>ptjlation  arKl  wide- 
scale  misery  are  to  t>j  six;cesslull'y  addressed 
We  seem  fortunate  indeed  to  have  an  out 
standing  American  like  Ron  Roskens  to  lead 
this  etiort 

Mr    Speaker    this  Menit)er  woukt  commend 
to  his  colleagues  a  recent  editorial  on  the  Jan- 
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uary  1.  1990  edition  of  the  Omaha  Worto  Her- 
aW  entitled  "Roskens  on  the  WorW  Stage  " 
This  editorial  nghtly  notes  the  important  lead- 
ership of  a  great  Netxaskan.  Dr  Ronak) 
Roskens. 

Roskens  on  the  World  Stage 

Ronald  Rosliens,  in  his  role  as  head  of  the 
US.  Agency  for  International  Development, 
has  an  opportunity  to  look  for  ways  of  ad- 
dressing some  of  mankind's  most  serious 
problems.  Wednesday,  he  is  leaving  for  Afri- 
ca to  learn  more  atjout  what  America  can  do 
to  combat  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

The  former  University  of  Nebraska  presi 
dent  Is  making  the  trip  as  part  of  a  com 
mendable  effort  by  the  US.  government  Uj 
Increase  its  global  role  in  comlmting  child- 
killing  diseases.  Other  world  organizations 
are  part  of  the  effort. 

The  Roskens  party  will  include  Dr.  Louis 
Sullivan,  secretary  of  health  and  human 
services.  The  Americans  will  confer  with 
government  leaders  and  health  care  officials 
in  eight  African  nations. 

Roskens'  agency  operates  economic  and 
humanitarian  assistance  projects  in  80  coun- 
tries. Its  projects  Include  providing  food  to 
famine-plagued  areas.  This  year  the  agency 
allocated  $80  million  in  U.S.  funds  for  child- 
survival  programs  which  included  assistance 
for  children  with  AIDS,  and  another  $80  mil- 
lion for  voluntary  family  planning  programs 

AIDS  is  one  of  the  factors  In  the  high  mor- 
tality rate  among  the  children  of  Africa.  Re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  the  disease  may  help 
ease  the  pressure  many  African  families  feel 
to  have  many  children  so  that  some  will  sur- 
vive. 

The  conceiving  of  extra  children  as  a  form 
of  insurance  has  contributed  to  the  popu- 
lation explosion  that  is  straining  the  ability 
of  a  numt)er  of  African  governments  to  meet 
their  people's  needs.  The  high  birthrate  is 
endangering  the  continent's  fragile  environ- 
ment and  Jeopardizing  its  economic  advance- 
ment. 

Governments  and  health  organizations 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  are  right  to  be 
concerned,  and  not  just  for  humanitarian 
reasons  The  llvability  of  this  planet  in  the 
next  century  will  depend  on  how  well  the 
people  of  the  world  can  control  the  birthrate 
and  provide  a  decent  life  for  everyone.  Ron- 
ald Roskens  left  Nebraska  to  take  up  a 
major  challenge,  one  with  global  impor- 
tance 
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State  Bar  Association,  tl^e  San  Bernardino 
County  Bar  Association,  the  Bar  of  the  US 
Supreme  Court  and  is  a  fellow  with  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Trial  Lawyers 

Allen  has  been  an  active  supporter  ot  the 
Inland  Empire  symphony  for  many  years  He 
has  served  as  director  of  the  Symphony's  As- 
sociation since  1967  and  as  president  in 
1970-71  and  1989  to  the  present  time 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  arts,  Allen 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
San  Bernardino  YMCA,  the  World  Affairs 
Council,  Kiwanis  Club.  Arrowhead  United 
Way,  San  Jacinto  Winter  Park  Authority,  Occi 
dental  College,  inland  Action,  the  Arrowhead 
United  Way  'Blue  Ribbon  Centennial  Commit- 
tee." and  IS  chairman  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Community  College  District  Board 

Over  the  years.  Allen  has  tieen  recognized 
by  a  number  of  organizations  (or  his  achieye- 
ments  and  service  He  was  named  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  "Young  Man  ot  the 
Year,"  1962,  the  San  Bernardino  Realtors 
"Citizen  of  the  Year,"  1975.  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  "distinguished  Citizen  ot  the  Year. " 
1988;  arxt  named  to  Inland  Business  maga- 
zine's "Who's  Who  in  the  Inland  Empire," 
1990;  and  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
"Citizen  of  Achievement."  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hoc>e  you  will  )Oin  me  and  my 
colleagues  in  recognizing  Ihe  tireless  efforts  of 
Allen  Gresham  on  behalf  of  the  Inland  Empire 
Symphony  and  the  arts  in  San  Bernardino.  His 
years  of  dedicated  and  selfless  service  to  our 
community  are  certainly  worthy  of  recognition 
by  the  House  today. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALLEN  GRESHAM 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  I 
woukj  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  Itie  fine 
worV  and  inspired  leadership  demonstrated  by 
Allen  Gresham  of  San  Bernardino  to  the  In- 
land Empire  Symphony  For  30  years,  he  has 
been  a  champion  of  the  arts  m  our  community 
arx)  ttie  Inland  Empire  symphony  will  recog- 
nize his  service  by  fjertorming  in  his  honor  on 
January  14 

Allen  graduated  from  (3ccidental  College  in 
'9f)3  and  pursued  a  law  degree  at  Stantord 
University  Today,  he  is  a  senior  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Gresham,  Varner.  Savage.  Nolan  & 
Tilden  in  San  Bernardino  He  is  a  member  ot 
the  American  Bar   Association,   the  California 


HONORING  STATE  SENATOR 
STANLEY  ARONOFF 

HON.  BOB  McEWTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  7.  1991 
Mr  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  honor  my  fnend 
and  colleague.  State  Senator  Stanley  Aronotf, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Senate  in  Columbus, 
OH 

In  doing  so.  I  would  like  tc  commend  to  Ihe 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  attached  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November-Decemtier 
1990  issue  of  Philip  Morris  magazine  which 
describes  briefly,  but  insightluily,  a  day  m  the 
life  of  Senator  Aronoft 

Mr  Speaker.  Senator  Aronoft  has  sensed 
Cincinnati,  his  district,  and  the  State  of  Ohio 
with  dedication  and  integrity  tor  as  long  as  I 
have  had  Ihe  privilege  of  working  with  him  I 
am  very  pleased  that  his  style  and  leadership 
have  t)een  recognized  in  this  way,  and  am 
confident  that  he  will  continue  to  be  an  exam- 
ple to  all  who  serve  our  great  country: 
Law  .Ma.s  STATfc  Senator  Sta.nlev  Aronoff 
Works  Day  and  Night  To  Shape  Legisla- 
tion IN  Ohio 

(By  Richard  Bak) 
A  state  legislator's  Job  is  short  on  glamour 
and  long  on  hours.  There  are  endless  break- 
fast meetings  to  attend.  afterno<ins  filled 
with  new  legislation  to  debate,  evenings  with 
mounds  of  briefs  to  go  over  and  midnight 
calls  from  angry  constituents  Any  free  time 
;a    spent    campaigning    at    church    festivals. 


bowling    alleys,    parades,    rounty    fairs    and 
civic  meetings. 

"If  a  politician  Is  doing  the  job  right." 
says  30-year  veteran  legislator  Stanley 
Aronoff,  "The  legislative  week  starts  first 
thing  Monday  morning  and  ends  Sunday 
evening  " 

Stan,  a  Cincinnati  native  and  Harvard  Law 
School  graduate,  had  no  political  aspiration? 
when,  m  1960.  he  was  approached  by  the  local 
Republican  party  chairman  to  run  for  the 
Ohio  Housp  of  Representatives.  Stan  wound 
up  winning  a  seal  and  8en.-ing  three  consecu- 
tive terms.  "1  got  a  tASte  of  it.  and  for  better 
or  worse  I  have  stayed  in  stat*  legislative 
politics."  he  says. 

Stan  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate  in 
1967.  He  was  president  pro  tern  and  chairman 
of  the  powerful  finance  committee  from  1980 
to  1988  Since  1989  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Senate  He  now  represents  about  400.000 
people  who  live  in  the  8th  District,  on  the 
west  side  of  Cincinnati  -One  thing  I  have 
learned  since  becoming  president  is  that  you 
do  not  have  to  seek  work,  "  he  says.  "Work 
seeks  you." 

With  one  of  the  most  populous  states  in 
the  country  to  govern,  the  Ohio  Legislature 
Is  in  session  for  up  to  eight  months  a  year. 
Stan  divides  his  work  week  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  Capitol  in  Columbus.  "Mon- 
days, F'rlday  afternoons  and  Saturdays  are 
devoted  to  constituency  work  in  Cincinnati 
During  the  rest  of  the  week  I  try  to  empha- 
size broader  issues  on  the  legislative  agen- 
da " 

A  typical  day  starts  with  a  7:30  breakfast 
with  other  legislative  leaders,  followed  by  a 
succession  of  office  appointments  beginning 
at  9  a.m.  and  scheduled  every  15  minutes. 
Visitors  range  from  lobbyists  pressuring  for 
and  against  the  removal  of  a  hazardous- 
waste  site,  to  a  concerned  piarent  who  wants 
a  stop  sign  Installed  near  an  elementary 
school  Afternoon  legislative  sessions  begin 
at  1:30,  followed  by  an  evening  of  politicking 
around  dinner  tables  and  the  occasional  late 
office  conference. 

Stan,  who  typically  comes  home  with  a 
briefcase  full  of  paperwork,  relies  on  his  wife 
of  32  years  as  his  sounding  board  "Vicky 
loves  to  read  my  material  and  discuss  issues. 
She  is  my  toughest  critic.  If  I  cannot  con- 
vince her,  then  1  know  I  cannot  convince  my 
32  colleagues   " 

The  Aronoffs'  three  adult  children  are 
Tracy,  an  architect;  Jay,  a  musician;  and 
Leslie,  a  visual  display  designer  "We've 
managed  to  remain  very  close  despite  time 
constraints,"  Stan  says.  "We  regard  the  time 
we  have  together  as  precious   " 

Stan  readily  admits  that  there  are  draw 
backs  to  a  public  life   His  involvement  at  the 
nine-person  Cincinnati   law   firm  that  bears 
his  father's  name  "has  definitely  suffered" 
as  a  result  of  politics,  he  says 

Stan  and  Vicky  live  in  a  condominium 
overlooking  the  Ohio  River,  where  they 
enjoy  the  view  and  share  the  highs  and  lows 
of  the  life  of  a  legislauir 

"I  play  a  little  gentleman's  golf"  Stan 
says  "But  politics  really  is  my  hobby.  It's 
tiring  but  exciting-  For  every  constituent's 
midnight  call— when  you  wonder  why  you're 
doing  this— there's  always  the  excitement  of 
knowing  that  you  have  done  something 
worthwhile  at  the  end  of  the  day." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  M. 
CARKENORD 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 
Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  exceptional  individual,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph M.  Carkenord  of  Macomb  Township,  Ml. 
Mr  Carkenord  is  being  honored  for  years  of 
service  as  an  educator.  His  commitment  to  the 
teaching  profession  represents  the  highest 
and  finest  tradition  ot  public  sen/ice. 

Mr.  Carkenord  tiegan  teaching  in  1949  as  a 
student  teacher  for  Anderson  High  School  in 
Anderson.  IN.  He  came  to  our  community  in 
1952  to  teach  at  South  River  Elementary 
School  His  assignment  there  was  to  teach 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  as  well  as  coach- 
ing sports. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Carkenord  moved  from  teach- 
ing to  administration  when  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  Green  Elementary  and  later  Neil  E 
Reid  Elementary.  Since  1974.  Mr  Carkenord 
has  had  a  distinguished  tenure  as  principal  of 
Tenniswood  Elementary.  During  this  time,  he 
has  also  served  as  director  of  special  edu- 
cation, from  1958  to  1972.  and  acted  as  the 
director  of  the  Summer  School  Program  from 
1957-67. 

Mr.  Carkenord  has  been  active  m  local. 
State  and  national  principals  associations.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  Board  of  Direc- 
tors from  1969  to  1972.  He  was  president  of 
Michigan  Association  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  Region  6  for  the  '968r-69  school 
year. 

Mr,  Carkenord  has  had  a  long  and  impres- 
sive career  in  our  school  system.  Through  the 
years  his  success  can  be  measured  by  the  le- 
gions of  both  teachers  and  students  who  re- 
memtier  him  with  deep  affection  and  high  es- 
teem. He  has  recognized  that  our  ultimate 
challenge  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individ- 
ual student. 

At  the  core  of  Joe's  nfe  has  been  his  loving 
family.  His  wife,  Joann  and  his  children,  Bar- 
tiara  and  David,  have  been  his  inspiration.  His 
strong  family  has  always  been  key  m  Joe's 
outstanding  success 

I  am  honored  to  recognize  Joe  on  the  floor 
ot  the  House  for  his  hard  work  and  dedication 
I  invite  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  Mr  Carkenord  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  from  Tenniswood  Ele- 
mentary School.  It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  Joe 
will  continue  his  dedicated  and  active  involve- 
ment in  our  community.  His  commitment  to 
educational  excellence  is  truly  honorable  arxl 
well  deserving  of  recognition.  I  wish  him  the 
very  best. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  HEROES 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 
Mr.   MONTGOMERY.   Mr.   Speaker,   one  of 
my  constitutents.  Mr.  Bill  Furr,  Jr.,  of  Colunv 
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txjs,  MS,  recently  sent  to  me  an  eloquent  arxj 
poignant  expression  of  his  feelings  about 
Amenca's  heroes — our  veterans — and  ttwif 
immeasurat)le  sacnfices  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom. 

In  the  following  poem,  Mr,  Fun  also  cap- 
tures the  spint  and  tenacity  of  Amenca  arxl  its 
vigilance  regarding  justice  and  individual 
rights.  By  commemorating  courage  and  loss. 
he  reminds  us  why  we  remain  strong  and  se- 
cure, 

I  am  pleased  to  share  Mr  Purr's  stimng 
words  with  my  colleagues: 

Sallte  to  the  Heroes 
The  air  is  cool;  the  flrey  dawn  of  a  new  day 

starts  to 
Break  the  far  horizon.  The  wild  chirp  of  the 

fowls  echoes 
Through  a  green  carpet  laid  out  to  border 

long  rows  of 
Wh;t«  marble  crosses. 
A'.:  at  once  the  blare  of  a  lone  bugler 
Drowns  out  the  cries  of  the  wilds. 
The  flap  is  being  raised;  the  blood  spilt 
Upon  the  grass  of  the  free  t'was  sacrificed 
Not  in  vain,  not  in  boastful  circles. 
But  in  glory  and  honor! 
Silence!  !  ! 
There  comes  uf>on  the  land 

A  new  dawn  day; 
A  freshness  that  cannot  be  marred 

By  idol,  careless  say— 
A  day  of  honor  and  glory. 

A  day  of  sharing  and  give. 
A  day  to  be  remembered 

For  what  our  young  boys  did! 
The    women    of  America   began   to   lay   the 

wreaths  and  flowers 
Upon  the  marble  tomljstones.  The  results  of 

hard  work  and 
Sacrifices  have  made  many  a  mother  weep 

uncontrollably  upon 
Their  young  son's  grave.   It   was  just  too 

much  for  them  to  tiear 
Upon  seeing  their  precious  boys  lying  so  still 

in  that  cold 
Silent  state  of  not  answering  back. 
Do  not  forget  us.  oh.  God. 

Thou  faithful  servants  passed. 
We  died  not  in  shame 

But  in  thy  holy  tasks— 
The  eagle  still  flies  high 

Over  the  land  that  you  set  free. 
With  all  our  strength  and  courage 

We  died  to  honor  thee! 
From  small,  humble  villages. 
To  large  dwelling  towns 
■^'ou  are  but  our  Lord: 
You'll  never  let  us  down 
If  we  hold  your  truths 
.\nd  Chnstlike  righteous  ways. 
The  countries  of  thine  Earth 
Shall  respect  us  in  our  days. 
Listen.- 

Or.  yon  distant  hill 

A  staunch  bugler  blares; 
Sounding  out  a  warning 

To  every  foreign  dare — 
For  nations  rise  and  nations  fall 

T'was  reflected  m  thy  script; 
What  lies  ahead  of  soaring  storms 

America  will  come  to  grip! 

Oh.— the  brave  and  the  free 

Must  come  to  you  and  say. 
Lord,  thou  faithful  Father 

Please  guard  us  in  our    play" — 
For  we  as  small  young  children 

Laid  our  souls  to  rest 
Upon  they  golden  throne 
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with  every  sin  confessed. 
The  country  tls  much  stronger 

Than  ever  she  waa  before; 
Oh.  keep  her  with  thou  will 

Throughout  our  struggling  chores! 
How  much  time  we've  spent  on  emphasizing 

the  true  qualities 
In  life,  always  stressing  the  positive  values 

of  living  Id  a 
Free  nation  where  the  worth  of  a  single  Indi- 
vidual la  paramount. 
God.  make  us  mindful  of  what  a  tremendous 
price  our  Founding  Fathers  paid  In  es- 
tablishing a  great  nation  like  Amer- 
ica!! 
Amen!!  And  Amen!! 
The  service  has  now  ended 

The  people  go  their  way. 
For  America  t'was  made  for  working 

And  not  for  weeping  say— 
The  columns  now  have  marched 

Upon  eternity's  sky 
Guarding  us  by  day 

In  God's  watchful  eyes— 
The  flag  colors  glow  so  brightly 

Blowing  In  the  breeze. 
For  many  a  heavenly  angel 

Got  down  on  their  knees— 
In  that  white-marked  landscape 

Where  many  a  young  man  lies 
To  wait  for  Christ  to  come 

And  go  where  He  Resides!" 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  INEZ  KAISER 


HON.  JFRRY  I.FW1.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fine 
and  dedicated  work  ot  Inez  Kaiser  She  is  re- 
tiring from  her  position  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Redlands  Board  of  Realtors  and  will  be 
celetxating  her  retirement  w:th  friends  and 
family  later  this  month 

Inez  grew  up  m  Pennsylvania  and  loined  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  Corps  in  1943  Working  in 
personnel  and  recruiting,  she  was  stationed 
throughout  the  United  States.  Stie  married  m 
1945  and.  later  that  same  year,  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia. Inez  attended  Business  College  in  Bur- 
bank  and  completed  courses  in  business  ad- 
ministration She  was  also  active  as  youth  ad- 
visor in  the  Church  of  Religious  Science 

Inez  Kaiser  t)egan  her  real  estate  career  in 
1955  with  tfie  Burtjank  Board  of  Realtors.  Ten 
years  later,  she  and  her  family  moved  to 
Yucaipa  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Yucaipa  Board  ot  Realtors  while  working  as 
an  agent  lor  Miller  Realty  She  was  promoted 
to  tt>e  position  of  office  manager  with  Miller 
Reattv  and  t)ecame  president  of  the  Board  ot 
Realtors  m  1975  Inez  left  Miller  Realty  m 
1980  and  one  year  later  became  the  executive 
officer  lor  the  Redland  Board  of  Realtors 

Mr  Speaker,  i  ask  that  you  |Oin  me  and  my 
colleagues  m  recognizing  Inez  Kaiser  for  her 
successful  real  estate  career  i  would  like  to 
|04n  her  daughter  Sharon  arxl  many  dear 
fnends  in  offering  Inez  the  very  best  as  she 
begins  a  new  and  wonderful  c^vaple^  m  life 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

THE  OHIO  4-H  CARTEENS 
PROGRAM 

HON.  BOB  McE^VIN 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  commend  the  Ohio  4-H 
CARTEENS  program  tor  their  efforts  to  reduce 
teenage  traffic  violations  and  fatalities 

CARTEENS  is  a  traffic  safety  and  edu 
cational  program  designed  for  first  time  juve- 
nile traffic  offenders  The  programs  unique- 
ness lies  in  the  fact  that  actual  teenagers. 
ages  14  through  19.  serve  as  the  instructors 
and  curriculum  planners,  developing  lesson 
plans  and  course  lormat 

With  professional  and  material  help  from  the 
highway  patrol,  these  teenagers  teach  a  2- 
hour  seminar  which  luvenile  traffic  violators 
must  attend  as  part  of  their  court  sentence 
Seminar  topics  including  drinking  and  driving. 
seat  tielt  usage,  insurance  rates,  peer  pres- 
sure, safe  dnving  tips,  and  defense  driving.  At 
the  same  time,  participants  are  helped  to  inv 
prove  their  p>ublic  speaking  skills.  The  success 
of  CARTEENS  has  tieen  more  than  gratifying. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the  num- 
ber of  second  time  offenders  seen  in  the  pro- 
bate court  was  reduced  by  89  percent. 

CARTEENS  merits  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues and  families  around  tfie  Nation  be- 
cause it  takes  advantage  of  the  power  of  our 
children  in  tfieir  communities  to  promote  re- 
sponsible lifestyle  choices.  As  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  readily  agree,  education  at 
home  and  through  our  communities  is  critical, 
if  we  are  to  end  the  tragedy  of  teenage  traffic 
violations  and  senseless  driving  fatalities. 

Mr  Speaker.  CARTEENS  makes  this  asser- 
tion a  reality,  and  I  am  proud  of  its  dedication 
to  our  young  people.  The  "CAR"  in 
CARTEENS  stands  for  "Caution  And  Respon- 
sibility"— watchwords  that  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  vocabulary.  I  sincerely  wish 
CARTEENS  and  other  Ohio  4-H  programs 
much  success  as  they  continue  their  efforts  to 
educate  and  prepare  our  youth  for  responsible 
adulthood. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAURY  VINCENT 


HON.  D.^VID  L  BUNIOR 

OK  MICHIGA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7,  1991 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  individual,  Mr 
Maury  Vincent  Mr  Vincent  is  being  honored 
for  his  more  than  40  years  of  service  to 
Macon*  County  and  lor  his  contributions  as  a 
lournalist 

Mr  Vincent  wouW  say  the  chance  to  bring 
the  truths  of  the  world  to  ttie  community  is  the 
real  reward  lor  his  years  as  a  journalist  He 
has  received  numerous  accolades  for  his  jour 
nalistic  prowess,  but  perhaps  none  better  ttnan 
the  testament  o<  the  average  person  who  has 
t)een  touched  by  his  stories 

Mr   Vincent  may  be  best  known  lor  his  "Just 
a  Thought"  Monday  columns  in  Itie  Macomb 
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Daily  These  columns  were  wntlen  about  the 
everyday  person  on  tt>e  street.  The  cnppJed 
chikj  wtx)  needed  leg  braces,  the  woman  bar- 
ber sutfenng  from  incurable  cancer,  the  death 
of  a  longtime  friend  and  fellow  euchre  player 
at  trie  AmVets  Real  stories  aibout  real  people 
ttiat  touched  you  way  down  deep  wtiere  you 
cannot  deny  yourself 

Mr  Virx:ent  is  a  man  who  leads  by  example 
and  hard  work  From  his  experiences  in  World 
War  II,  to  graduating  (rom  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versrty.  to  his  )0urnalistic  career.  Mr  Vincent 
was  always  a  leader  A  man  who  quickly 
gained  the  respect  ol  his  peers — not  only  lor 
his  talents,  but  for  his  heart 

Mr  Vincent  has  given  thousands  of  hours  to 
working  for  the  Salvation  Army,  Mount 
Clemens  Lions  Club,  United  Way,  Michigan 
Cancer  Foundation,  Selfndge  Base  Council, 
Macomb  County  Drug  Task  Force,  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  Ralph  E  Bennett  Post 
AmVets,  Big  Brothers  of  Macomb  County  and 
other  organizations,  i  commend  Mr  Viriceni 
for  his  unselfish  contributions  to  our  commu- 
nity. He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  true 
friend  of  Macomb  County. 


MAKE    THE    PEHSI.A"-    GLLF    OPER- 
ATION TRULY  MULilTNATIONAL 


HON.  B^-RON  L  DORG.\N 

OF  NORTH  UAKL'T.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  introducing  today  with  my  colleagues  Mr 
Miller  of  California.  Mr  Durbin.  Mr  Dellums, 
and  Mr  Foglietta.  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  urges  the  President  to  request  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  Nations  Military  Com- 
mand and  Expeditionary  Force  m  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Since  the  United  Nations — not  the  United 
States — has  authorized  the  framework  lor  en- 
forcing the  resolutions  designed  to  bring  about 
an  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  it  is  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  which  should  provide  any  needed 
military  resources  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
international  community 

The  resolution  also  demands  that  the  Presi- 
dent obtain  some  real  burden  shanng  agree- 
ments for  the  operation,  that  he  seek  the  re- 
quired authorization  Irom  Congress  for  any 
possible  offensive  operations,  and  that  he  first 
exhaust  economic  sanctions  and  diplomatic 
initiatives  before  committing  the  Nation  to  war 

if  the  international  community  has  deter- 
mined that  Iraq  is  an  outlaw,  then  the  United 
Nations — not  the  United  States — should  t)ear 
the  prime  responsibility  for  restoring  justice 
arxj  stability  lo  the  Middle  East 

That  IS  not  our  current  course. 
A  mu..'inatio,al  fig  leaf 

Presently,  the  United  States  has  deployed 
the  vast  majority  of  military  forces  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  and  fnas  shouldered  ttie  mam 
financial  burden  of  paying  for  the  deptoyment 
of  these  troops  The  United  States  expects  to 
send  400,000  troops  to  the  region  by  ttie  end 
of  tfie  month,  while  our  NATO  allies  liave  pro- 
vided less  than  one-tenth  ttiat  amount 

It  IS  true  that  Arab  and  Islamic  States  have 
sent  several  tfxxjsand  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  neart^y  Gulf  States   And  Egypt  deserves 
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credit  for  its  willingness  to  play  a  key  role. 
However,  many  of  these  nations  would  not 
commit  their  troops  to  battle  in  the  event  that 
the  United  States  initiated  offensive  action 
against  Iraq. 

So  while  the  President  asserts  that  the 
"anti-Iraq  coalition"  is  bolstered  by  hurxjreds 
of  thousands  of  troops  from  other  nations  and 
widespread  financial  tiacking,  reality  paints  an- 
other picture.  The  fact  is  that  ttie  United 
States  has  again  shouWered  both  the  financial 
and  military  burden  of  defending  the  collective 
interests  of  ottier  nations, 

CHEERLEADERS  INSTEAD  Of  FOOT  SOLCiERS 

The  other  NATO  nations — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Britain  and  France — have  tiarely  lifted 
a  finger  when  rt  comes  to  military  forces.  You 
wouW  think  that  the  Belgians,  the  Dutch,  the 
Spanish,  the  Canadians  and  others  had  not 
noticed  that  their  vital  interests  were  presum- 
ably at  risk. 

One  can  understand  the  constitutional  reluc- 
tance of  the  Japanese  and  German  Govern- 
ments to  deploy  their  own  forces  in  other  re- 
gions. However,  there  is  no  legal  reason  that 
the  Germans  could  not  deploy  substantial 
forces  to  Turkey,  a  NATO  ally  which  must  de- 
fend Its  own  border  with  Iraq  against  a  pos- 
sible attack  Yet  the  Germans  have  mustered 
the  resolve  to  send  only  a  lew  dozen  planes 
to  Turkey. 

Nor  have  the  Japanese  found  the  creativity 
to  send  more  than  a  handful  of  nonmilitary  vol- 
unteers to  support  other  coalition  activities  m 
the  region  Japan's  lone  aid  terms  of  seven 
doctors  and  nurses  has  quit  and  returned 
home.  Japan's  presence  in  this  multinational 
operation  now  consists  of  two  foreign  ministry 
officials 

Neither  have  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
willingly  offered  to  pay  what  would  be  a  fair 
share,  a  proportional  amount,  of  the  costs  of 
the  Desert  Shield  Operation  The  Government 
of  Japan  only  awakened  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
American  peopjie  on  this  score  after  Congress 
passed  a  tough  measure  mandating  a  greater 
Japanese  contnbution  to  mutual  defense 
costs  The  Germans  are  providing  billions 
more  in  Deutsche  marks  in  technical,  housing 
and  training  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  they 
are  by  way  of  contntxrtions  to  reverse  Iraqi  ag- 
gression. 

Even  nxire  remarkably,  we  have  undertaken 
these  responsibilities  despite  the  fact  that 
many  other  nations  are  relatrvely  more  de- 
pendent on  Persian  Guff  oil  than  we  are.  For 
example,  tfie  Japanese  import  51  percent  of 
their  oil  from  ttie  Middle  East  and  the  Euro- 
peans import  27  percent  of  their  oil  from  the 
region,  while  the  United  States  buys  only  12 
percent  of  ttie  oil  we  consume  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  according  to  tfie  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

Most  deplorable  of  all.  Arab  nations  now 
making  a  windfall  from  increased  oil  produc- 
tion have  not  tiegun  to  F>ay  ttieir  fair  dues.  And 
they  do  not  even  have  the  courage  to  publicly 
acknowledge  their  debt  to  tfie  United  States 
for  saving  their  necks.  They  seem  lo  tjelieve 
that  tfie  Arab  armada  has  turned  tfie  tide  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  that  a  few  billion  dollars 
constitutes  reimbursement  for  an  operation 
now  expected  to  cost  United  States  taxpayers 
at  least  S30  billion  in  1991. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  RISKS  Of  UNILATERALISM 

Not  only  does  ttie  lack  of  real  multinational 
action  place  an  excessive  burden  on  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  also  brings  with  it  grave  dangers. 
The  first  is  the  immediate  threat  to  the  antici- 
pated 400,000  Amehcan  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  We  should  be  rotating  our  troops 
back  and  making  way  for  ottier  nations'  forces. 

Another  danger  is  inviting  terronst  attacks 
and  recriminations  against  America  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  because  the  wortd  sees  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  as  a  U.S.  action  in  every 
respect.  Should  American  forces  take  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  wtx)  is  a  tiero  to  many  poor  na- 
tions, we  can  well  expect  to  see  more  terror- 
ism targeted  against  American  citizens,  en> 
bassies,  and  enterprises  abroad. 

Finally,  the  United  States  reacted  to  the 
Iraqi  threat  in  the  Persian  Gulf  because  of  our 
national  interest  in  preserving  the  free  flow  of 
oil  from  the  region.  We  also  wanted  the  rule 
of  international  law  to  prevail  in  the  post-cold 
war  world  order.  That  is  why  I  and  many 
Memtiers  supported  the  President's  initial  re- 
sponse to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  How- 
ever, we  have  remained  the  dominant  chal- 
lenger to  Iraq  rather  than  asssembling  a  geno- 
me multinational  force  under  United  Nations 
auspices  to  do  the  )0b.  I  fear  this  may  win 
short-lived  points  with  some  Arab  govern- 
ments who  will  seek  to  disavow  the  U.S.  role 
in  the  future.  This  will  hinder — not  aid — our 
long-term  position  in  the  Middle  East 

*mE  UNITED  NATIONS  nO^E 

1  believe  that  we  must  request  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  assume  formal  responsibility  lor 
military  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  It  may  be 
that  the  United  Nations  would  ask  the  United 
States  to  assume  operational  command  of  a 
multinational  force — as  it  did  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  But  that  would  be  vastly  preferable 
to  the  present  unilateral  position  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  also  contend  that  the  establishment 
of  a  UN.  Military  Command  and  Expeditionary 
Force  would  compel  other  nations  to  assume 
a  fair  and  proportional  share  of  the  costs  and 
military  requirements  of  forcing  an  Iraqi  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait. 

So  I  invite  other  colleagues  to  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors  of  a  current  resolution  which  urges 
the  President  to  request  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  to  establish  a  Unit- 
ed Nations  Military  Command  and  Expedition- 
ary Force  for  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  reiterate  that  the  resolution  also  urges  him 
to  seek  more  equitable  burden  shanng,  to  re- 
quest the  necessary  authonzation  from  Con- 
gress for  any  offensive  action  by  U.S.  troops 
participating  in  the  U.N.  force,  and  to  permit 
economic  sanctions  and  high-level  diplomacy 
sufficient  time  to  win  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  cnsis. 

Whatever  action  the  United  States  ultimately 
takes,  tiowever,  it  must  do  so  as  part  of  bona 
fide  multinational  effort  and  with  the  clear  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  Amencan  peo- 
ple. 

A  text  of  tfie  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res  — 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  condemned  the  occupation  of 
Kuwait  by  Iraq  and  has  authorized  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  member  states,  as  part  of  the 
multinational  effort  to  secure  an  Iraqi  with- 
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drawal.  to  employ  sanctions,  embargoes  and 
such  other  means  as  may  be  necessary'. 

Whereas  the  formatior.  of  a  genuine  multi- 
national military  force  is  essential  to  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  against  Iraq,  nec- 
essary for  the  achievement  of  short- terrr.  and 
long-term  United  States  foreign  policy  goals 
m  the  Middle  East,  and  critical  for  propor- 
tionately sharing  the  financial  and  rr.ilitary 
manpower  obligations  of  the  international 
community  for  the  Persian  Gulf  operation; 

Whereas  the  present  military  force  arrayed 
atramst  Iraq  is  not  truly  multinational  since 
It  IS  dominated  by  the  United  States  and 
supported  primarily  with  United  States  tax 
Qoliars,  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  already  has  in  place  a  military  com- 
mittee to  consider  and  oversee  the  establish- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  military  command 
and  force,  such  as  was  used  in  the  Korean 
Conflict;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  oj  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress  urges 
the  President  to — 

(11  request  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  to  establish 
a  United  Nations  Military  Command  and  Ex- 
peditionary Force  for  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(2)  insist  that  such  a  force  be  constituted 
and  supported  in  a  manner  by  which  the 
international  community  fairly  shares  the 
financial  and  military  responsibilities  of  the 
operation; 

(3)  seek  the  necessary  authorization  from 
the  Congress  for  any  participation  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  as  part  of  such 
a  United  Nations  force  in  any  offensive  mili- 
tary actions  against  Iraq;  and 

(4)  give  United  Nations  sanctions  and  high- 
level  diplomacy  sufficient  time  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  crisis. 


WE  HAVE  WON  ALREADY— 
DECLARE  VICTORY  AND  DIG  IN 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWINS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7,  1991 
Mr  OWENS  Of  New  York  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  praise  President  Bush  tor  successfully 
containing  Sadam  Hussein's  aggression  m  the 
Middle  East  through  United  States  military 
presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  through  the 
international  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq. 
The  sanctions,  whose  vast  scope  and  conv 
plexity  are  unprecedented  in  modern  history, 
are  very  effective,  and  if  we  continue  to  tiold 
the  line,  can  succeed  m  wresting  the  nec- 
essary concessions  from  Iraq. 

Beyond  the  sanctions  and  the  critical  task  of 
containment,  the  remaining  fuzzy  objectives 
offered  by  President  Bush  are  not  worth  the 
life  of  one  single  soldier  The  rrxjral  impera- 
tives against  going  to  war  at  this  moment  are 
powerful.  Experts  now  estimate  that  as  many 
Americans  are  likely  to  lose  ttieir  lives  dunng 
the  first  3  weeks  of  a  conflict  with  Iraq  as  were 
lost  dunng  tfie  entire  Korean  war.  Moreover, 
there  are  promising  alternatives  to  bkxxJshed 
for  resolving  the  crisis,  such  as  dipikxnatic  ne- 
gotiations, and  giving  the  international  sanc- 
tions more  time  to  bring  atiout  the  desired  re- 
sult: forcing  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kinwart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  the  tididay  recess,  I 
wrote  a  letter  and  a  rap  poem  to  President 
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Bush  outlining  my  views  regarding  his  po4iaes 
and  strategies  m  the  Middle  East  In  the  rap 
poem,  which  i  submit  tor  public<ition  in  the 
Congressional  Rtawo.  as  well  as  m  tr>e  let- 
ter. I  suggested  that  the  wisest  course  m  the 
Persian  Gulf — morally,  pxalitically.  and  strategi- 
cally—is  simple  |ust  declare  victory  and  dig  in: 
Wk  Have  Won  already 

Mr   President 
In  the  Mid-East 
Just  declare  victory 
And  dig  In— 
Outlasting  the  enemy 
IB  not  a  sin. 
At  the  gates 
Of  King  Fahd 
We  stopped  Saddam  cold 
He  couldn't  come  In 
So  just  declare  victory- 
Being  patient  with  tyrants 
Is  not  a  sin 
Tanks  are  In  place 
Yanks  ready  for  the  chase 
Of  the  human  race 
The  U.N.  and  the  best 
Stand  behind  us. 
So  just  declare  victory 
And  dig  In. 
Right  through  1992 
You  can  brag 
You  lured  all  nations 
Together  under  one  flag. 
They  gave  Gorby 
The  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
But  you  were  the  guy 
Who  cut  the  monster  bandit 
Down  to  bargaining  size. 
So  Just  declare  victory 
Order  your  own  parade 
The  glory  of  "containment" 
Will  never  ever  fade. 
Let  the  worried  nation 
Wage  the  great  debate. 
Also  order  that  our 
Suffering  soldiers  must  rotate. 
Don't  let  the  polls  cause  panic 
Don't  get  uptight  and  frantic 
Right  through  1992 
You  can  brag 
You  lured  all  nations 
Together  under  one  flag. 

Mr.  President! 

Listen  to  your  wonderful  wife 

Relax  and  enjoy  life 

In  the  Mid-East 

Just  declare  victory 

And  dig  in 


CONSERVATION  FROM  ENERGY 
PLAN  CUT 

HON.  A.NDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  7.  1991 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr   Speaker,  let  us  rx)t  be  ri- 
djculous 

Why  should  anyone  expect  a  conservative 
to  conserve? 
administration  cuts  conservation  from 
Energy  Plan 
(By  James  Risen) 
Washington.— Conservatives    in    the    Bush 
administration    have    succeeded    In    gutting 
the  most  ambitious  energy  conservation  pro- 
visions contained  In  a  proposed  new  national 
energy   plan  drafted   by   the  Department  of 
Energy,  knowledgeable  officials  said  Friday. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

Id  a  rancorous.  Internal  debate  over  the  di- 
rection of  long-term  energy  policy,  advo- 
cates of  tough  conservation  measures  such 
as  higher  car  mileage  standards  lost  out  to 
administration  officials  opposed  to  virtually 
any  new  governmental  Intervention  in  en- 
ergy markets 

After  months  of  Infighting,  senior  White 
House  officials— including  Chief  of  SUff 
John  H.  Sununu.  budget  director  Richard  G 
Darman  and  chief  economic  adviser  Michael 
J.  Boskin  — have  forced  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  rewrite  its  Initial  draft  of  the  en 
ergy  plan. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  debate  said  the 
department  has  toned  down  or  eliminated 
many  provisions  of  the  original  plan  that 
called  for  Increased  federal  regulatory  activ- 
ity designed  to  encourage  more  energy  con- 
servation. 

The  revised  plan  Is  expected  to  call  for  few, 
if  any,  sacrifices  by  American  consumers, 
the  sources  said,  and  will  propose  no  energy- 
related  tax  increases  Sources  said  the  docu- 
ment was  unlikely  to  offend  any  major  polit- 
ical constituences— with  the  notable  excep- 
tion of  environmentalists  who  favor  tougher 
measures. 

Officials  said  provisions  that  would  have 
called  for  more  governmental  intervention 
In  the  private  sector  have  been  reworked  to 
more  closely  fit  the  pro-business  philosophy 
of  President  Bush,  the  first  president  to  have 
run  a  Texas  oil  company. 

A  FREE-MARKET  POLICY 

The  sources  said  top  WTilte  House  officials 
were  generally  satisfied  with  the  rewritten 
plan,  which  was  presented  to  senior  eco- 
nomic policy-makers  Dec  21.  Bush  is  ex- 
pected to  announce  his  acceptance  of  the 
strategy  sometime  in  the  next  six  weeks. 

While  White  House  officials  apparently 
have  succeeded  in  winnowing  out  measures 
that  free-market  conservatives  might  find 
offensive,  they  have  preserved  others  that 
are  likely  to  rankle  environmentalists. 

For  example,  the  White  House  has  agreed 
to  preserve  a  highly  controversial  provision 
that  calls  for  oil  exploration  within  a  1.5  mil- 
lion-acre coastal  region  of  the 
environmetally  sensitive  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  northeastern  Alaska. 

Environmentalists  have  argued  that  any 
effort  to  increase  drilling  in  the  refuge 
should  be  offset  by  placing  new  demands  on 
automakers  to  build  much  more  fuel-effi- 
cient cars,  but  the  White  House  appeared  un- 
likely to  make  such  a  trade-off. 

Officials  said,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration plan  will  not  push  for  a  renewed  ef- 
fort to  expand  oil  drilling  off  the  California 
coast,  which  would  touch  off  a  far  greater 
political  firestorm  than  the  campaign  to  ex- 
pand Alaskan  drilling. 

BAD  TIMING 

Critics  said  the  timing  of  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  back  away  from  more  am- 
bitious attempts  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation could  hardly  be  worse 

The  United  States  appears  poised  to  go  to 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  largely  to  secure 
American  access  to  Middle  Eastern  oil.  crit- 
ics charge.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  economy  is 
plunging  ever  deeper  into  a  recession, 
brought  on  largely  by  severe  oil  price 
shock— the  third  in  two  decades— that  fol- 
lowed Iraq's  Aug.  2  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Administration  officials  acknowledged  it 
may  be  politically  awkward  for  the  White 
House  to  espouse  a  free-market  energy  pol- 
icy If  American  soldiers  are  forced  to  fight 
and  die  to  protect  US  access  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  oil  fields. 


January  7.  1991 


TRIBL'TK  To  MOUNT  CLEMPLNS 
HISTORICAL  COMMI.S.SION  AND 
THE  MOLTMAKERS 

HON.  DAVID  L  BOMOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7,  1991 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Mount  Clemens  Historical 
Commission  arid  the  Moltmaker  (amily 

The  house  on  the  land  in  the  city  of  Mount 
Clemens  descrit)ed  as  lots  9  and  iO  of  block 
No  1  of  LodeA7Cks  addition  to  the  city  of 
Mount  Clemens,  Macomb  County,  Ml  has  re- 
cently tieen  declared  a  historic  house  by  the 
Mount  Clemens  Historical  Commission 

I  know  this  house  as  the  home  of  Dean, 
Phyllis  and  Allan  Moltmaker  The  Moltmakers 
have  long  been  supporters  of  mine  In  fact, 
Allan  IS  a  former  employee  of  mine,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  recognition  to  tfieir  house 

In  1985,  the  Mount  Clemens  City  Commis- 
sion passed  an  ordinance  creating  the  Mount 
Clemens  Historical  Commission  The  commis- 
sion was  established  in  Mount  Clemens  to  fos- 
ter and  develop  interesl  in  preserving  the  city's 
rich  cultural  heritage. 

Since  its  inception  the  commission  has  re- 
mained dedicated  to  developing  interesl  m  the 
history  of  Mount  Clemens  throughout  the  en- 
tire community. 

The  commission  has  two  specific  programs 
it  coordinates.  One  is  the  Mount  Clemens  Re- 
connaissance Survey  of  Historic  and  Architec- 
tural Resources.  The  other  is  the  Histoncal 
Marker  Project.  The  Historical  Marker  Project 
is  the  program  which  has  recognized  the 
Moltmaker  House  as  a  historical  house. 

Through  funding  from  the  city  of  Mount 
Clemens  and  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, a  survey,  administered  by  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Slate's  Bureau  of  History. 
of  pre- 1940  buildings  was  conducted  during 
the  first  few  months  of  1987  That  sun/ey 
found  the  Moltmaker's  House  to  have  been 
built  in  1910 

In  an  effort  to  increase  public  interest  in  the 
city's  heritage,  the  Historic  Marker  Pro)ect  des- 
ignates houses,  such  as  the  Moltmaker's,  as 
historic  by  putting  a  plaque  on  the  house  This 
IS  done  to  serve  as  an  example  lor  others,  so 
that  when  one  proi;)erty  owner  strips  aluminum 
siding  from  a  house  and  tmds  interesting  ar- 
chitectural details,  a  neightx)r  down  the  street 
may  tie  encouraged  to  do  the  same 

I  commend  the  commissions  efforts  in  en- 
harKing  the  quality  of  life  in  Mount  Clemens 
by  providing  us  a  vital  historical  perspective 
Furthermore.  I  commend  families,  like  the 
Moltmakers.  which  have  preserved  their  his- 
tonc  homes  for  future  generations  to  see. 


TRIBUTE  TO  .miEKIFF   HUD  COOK 

HON.  HON  L  PANTTTA 

I-    .  ALlFCiRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HEl'KK.SE.VTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  veteran  and  out- 
standing putilic  servant  of  Monterey  County, 


January  7,  1991 

Mr  Bud  Cook.  At  age  54.  Sheriff  Cook  is  retir- 
ing from  a  career  of  over  33  years  with  tt>e 
Monterey  County  Sheriffs  Department,  where 
he  began  working  directly  after  his  discharge 
from  the  US  Army  at  Fort  Ord,  CA. 

In  his  long  years  of  service,  he  has  devel- 
oped an  extensive  background  in  law  enforce- 
ment, having  worked  as  a  deputy  shenft,  pa- 
trolman, detective  sergeant,  shenffs  lieuten- 
ant, patrolwatch  commander,  records  com- 
mander, training  commander,  sheriffs  captain 
in  charge  of  the  civil  division  and  5  years  as 
the  assistant  sheriff  In  the  139-year  history  of 
Monterey  County,  Mr.  Cook  is  the  25th  shenfl. 
elected  to  his  position  on  January  9.  1979 

Sheriff  Cook  holds  an  associate  of  arts  de- 
gree at  Hartnell  College  and  a  bachelor  of  arts 
m  administration  of  justice  from  Golden  Gate 
University.  He  also  has  earned  a  master's  de- 
gree in  public  administration  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy  in  Quantico.  VA 
Mr,  Cook  came  to  Monterey  County  35  years 
ago  having  spent  his  childhood  in  Tampa, 

Mr  Cook's  commitment  to  public  service 
does  not  end  with  his  work  in  law  enforce- 
ment. He  has  also  t)een  an  active  member  of 
many  community  organizations.  In  addition,  he 
has  enjoyed  a  loving  marriage  to  former  Joyce 
Bradley  of  Salinas  Together,  they  have  four 
daughters  ranging  in  age  from  19  to  32  years 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Mr  Speaker  and  colleagues,  please  jom  me 
in  honoring  Mr.  Bud  Cook  for  his  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  cities  of  Monterey  County, 
the  State  and  the  Nation 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CORRECTING  AN  INJUSTICE  TO 
DISABLED  MILITARY  RETIREES 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOM.^S  AND  AGNES 
PAOLONE 


HON.  JAMLS  A.  mAHCANT.  JR. 

UF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  and  Agnes  Paolone 
of  my  17ih  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Paolone  celebrated  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary  November  30.  1990 

The  pair  were  married  in  St  Dominic 
Church  of  Youngstown.  OH,  in  i940,  Mr. 
Paolone  worked  for  many  years  as  an  ac- 
countant for  the  Tochtenhagen  Bros.  Motors 
Inc.,  Buick  dealer  m  Girard.  OH.  At  the  time  of 
his  retirement.  July  31,  1978,  Mr.  Paolone  was 
employed  by  the  Trumbull  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Warren.  OH.  Mrs.  Paolone,  in  addi- 
tion to  caring  for  her  home  and  family,  has 
tieen  an  active  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Girard  Federated  Democratic  Women's  Club. 
For  the  past  50  years,  txith  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Paolone  have  been  dedicated  members  of  the 
St.  Rose  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Thomas  and  Agnes  Paolone  on  their  50  years 
of  marriage.  Their  commitment  to  each  otfier 
and  to  their  community  is  exceptional.  May 
their  mamage  continue  to  serve  as  a  much- 
needed  example  of  love  and  dedrcation  to  us 
all  I  wish  ttiem  many  rrxxe  years  of  happiness 
togetfier,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  two  such 
wonderful  people  as  members  of  my  district. 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  trag- 
ically, because  of  a  loopfxile  in  current  law. 
disabled  military  retirees  with  life-threatening 
conditions  are  losing  critical  medical  coverage 
and  home  health  care  benefits  under  the  Civil- 
ian Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  [CHAMPUS]. 

The  plight  of  my  constituent,  Mr.  Andrew 
Cox,  of  St.  Petersburg.  FL,  dramatically  dem- 
onstrates the  urgent  need  of  this  i02d  Con- 
gress to  amend  existing  laws  to  allow  disabled 
military  retirees  to  retain  valuable  health  care 
t)enefits  they  were  promised  in  return  for  dedi- 
cating their  lives  to  service  m  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces. 

Andy  Cox  honorably  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  for  22  years.  Following  his  retirement, 
he  suffered  a  severe  head  injury  in  a  fall  from 
a  ladder  3  years  ago  which  left  him  100-per- 
cent disabled  and  m  a  semicomatose  state. 
After  spending  an  extensive  period  of  time  m 
a  hospital.  Mr  Cox  was  able  to  continue  his 
rehabilitative  process  at  home  with  home 
health  care  benefits  provided  by  CHAMPUS. 

One  year  ago  this  month.  Mr.  Cox  was  noti- 
fied that  under  a  :972  law.  tsecause  he  had 
been  determined  to  be  1 00-percent  disabled 
for  more  than  2  years,  Medicare  was  replacing 
CHAMPUS  as  his  health  care  provider.  Soon 
thereafter,  following  an  extensive  review  of  his 
case.  Medicare  determined  that  Mr.  Cox  would 
no  longer  be  eligible  for  home  health  care 
t>enefits.  previously  provided  by  CHAMPUS, 
tjecause  his  condition  did  not  show  room  for 
"substantial  progress  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time." 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Cox  family  that 
Medicaid  may  provide  the  coverage  denied  by 
Medicare.  However,  because  of  a  small 
monthly  veterans  pension  to  which  Mr.  Cox  is 
entitled,  he  was  determined  to  be  ineligible  for 
Medicaid  home  health  care  benefits.  As  a  re- 
sult. Mr.  Cox  and  his  wife  Terry  have  had  to 
sell  their  home,  their  furniture,  and  virtually  all 
of  their  personal  possessions  in  order  to  sur- 
vive, pay  monthly  expenses,  and  provide  for 
private  home  health  care  coverage.  The  U.S. 
Government  should  not  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  families  such  as  the  Coxes  to  be  ignored 
and  left  struggling  financially  m  their  greatest 
time  of  need. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  today,  Mr, 
Speaker,  would  close  the  loophole  in  current 
law  which  denies  health  care  benefits  to  those 
disabled  military  retirees  who  are  most  in 
need.  It  would  make  military  retirees  with 
nonservice  connected  disabilities  eligible  to  re- 
tain CHAMPUS  benefits.  Under  my  legislation, 
CHAMPUS  would  serve  as  secondary  carrier 
to  provide  for  those  health  care  needs  not 
covered  by  Medicare.  This  legislation  woukj 
retroactively  reinstate  CHAMPUS  coverage  to 
military  retirees  who  became  disabled  and  lost 
eligibility  for  CHAMPUS  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  such  as  Andy  Cox 
who  dedicated  a  large  pan  of  tlieir  life  to  serv- 
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ice  in  ttie  Anned  Forces  came  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  in  Its  tinr>e  of  need.  In  return,  we 
should  ensure  that  a  grateful  nation  comes  to 
their  assistance  in  personal  times  of  need,  es- 
piecially  in  ti-agic  times  wtien  they  become  dis- 
abled due  to  accidents  or  medical  condibons 
Swift  enactment  of  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  will  send  a  strong  message  of  support 
and  appreciation  to  all  past  arx3  present  Amer- 
icans who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  and  made  the  Armed  Forces  their  cho- 
sen careers 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  HARLAN  R. 
SPIES 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  0H!0 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  7.  1991 

Mr,  APPLEGATE  Mr,  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  recognize  one  of  the  most  outstanding  pub- 
lic sen^ants  i  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  On  January  i.  1991,  Judge  Harlan  R, 
Spies  stepped  down  after  32  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  citizens  of  Tuscarawas 
County,  OH 

During  those  32  years.  Judge  Spies  has 
served  as  county  court  judge  of  the  southern 
district  court,  assistant  prosecuting  attorney 
and  prosecuting  attorney.  He  also  served  a  &- 
year  term  as  probate  and  juvenile  judge,  and 
for  the  last  18  years  has  been  ludge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas. 

Judge  Spies  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  and 
roast  sponsored  by  the  Tuscarawas  County 
Bar  Association  on  January  ^9.  1991  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  privilege  and  honor 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  jom  with  me  in  accla- 
mation ot  Judge  Harlan  Spies,  an  exceptional 
public  servant  as  well  as  a  great  man. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  F.  GRECO 


HON.  DAMD  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICKIGA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday    January  7,  1991 

Mr.  BONIOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  individual.  Mr. 
Phihp  F.  Greco.  Mr.  Greco  is  toeing  honored 
by  the  Daughters  of  Isabella  Queen  of  the 
Skies  Circle  for  his  contnbutions  to  our  com- 
munity. 

Often  called  "the  title  man's  title  man."  Mr 
Greco  is  one  of  Vne  most  prominent  irxjividuals 
in  Macomb  County,  Ml.  He  came  to  Macomb 
County  in  1954  to  become  ttie  regional  office 
manager  for  the  Burton  Title  &  Abstract  Co  In 
1972,  he  bought  the  Burton  Building  at  u8 
Cass  Avenue  in  Mount  Clemens  and  founded 
the  Phihp  F.  Greco  Title  Co 

The  Philip  F.  Greco  Title  Co.  is  an  agent  of 
the  Chicago  Insurance  Title  Co.  As  an  agent 
for  them,  Mr.  Greco  provides  title  insurance  for 
property  owners  in  Macomb,  Wayne,  Oakland 
and  Genese  Counties. 

Since  1972,  Mr.  Greco's  company  has  vist- 
bty  expanded.  He  has  added  two  more  office 
txiikJings  to  the  original  one  he  bought  in 
1972.  His  staff  has  increased  from  3  empkiy- 
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ees— including  himse((--to  '80  :'i  the  ear!, 
eighties  M^e,n  most  MK;higan  txjsinesses  wern 
suflerinq  arxl  layirxj  oti  emt)(oyt»es  Mr  -  ,r,H u 
dKl  not  lay  ofl  ont?  employ  ef 

Obviously,    Mr     Greco    has    hjii    ,i     liM-v 
guishert   aireer     No!   only    has    ht>    t^'t"     .>k 
cessful,  tMjt  ^le  has  had  the  ^ckhI  'ort.jc'  • 
iTiake  a  c;areer  in  som«'ttiin<j  tu»  'eailv   >"']-.■- 
•lOifX)       When     asKed      itXM,t      '.■tirc'ier''     V' 
3f(-K;o  orx;e  respoixkn)      i  i.uuid  t\d'''f     '.r'-'d 
drawing  Social  St:K:urity  a  couple  of  y-- ^^    i.; 
Dot   !    K)ve  the   tnisiness   '.>)   mixh   I   don!  thinK 
,  All!  ever  't't'ff 

This  [)riiii)S(H)hy    •".  to  appty  to  nis  com- 

munitv  in-.f;lvef'ier:t  r,  w.'i!  He  IS  actively  in- 
»oive<1  ill  so  rrvuiy  ,!(ja''i.M!  ris  that  I  Cannot 
,,.nty,f.  t,,  list  all  o!  then!  M:  ureco  is  not  the 
!,!_»»  )t  pwT'.on  who  |ust  )Oins  Organizations  to 
say  'hat  tie  is  involved  He  is  the  type  of  per- 
son A.h()  loms  organizations  to  become  in- 
volved. He  IS  fond  of  saying.  "They  say  if  you 
become  a  member  of  something  and  get  on 
ev>  ,i,i<).r  A'-:'.  ,e  long  enough  you  eventually 
L>fCor"»>  pre'.uient.  Well,  that  IS  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  became  president  of  rrxjst  of 
them — organizations. " 

Mr.  Greco  has  given  thousands  of  hours  to 
our  community  and  he  has  given  our  commu- 
nity a  successful  business.  I  commend  Mr. 
Greco  on  his  integrity  and  sensitivity.  He  will 


IXrfNSlONs   ()l     KIM.XRKs 


^ufig    tie    femt»mt*rwi    as 
Maromh  County 
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SENATE  CON!N!! 


:k  mkktings 

T-.Me  rV  of  Senale  Hebuiullun  4, 
.. :  .  1  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
iy77,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetlngrs  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digestr— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 


January  7,  1991 

MKK'IINC..^  SCHKni'LKI) 

10:00  a. m 

Labor  and  Harr;ar;  Ri'souries 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  condl- 
Llon  of  America's  schools  and  colleifes. 

<ri  -IT' 

,!ANt   AKY  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  ami  H^.r.ti:.  Hesources 
To  hold  hearlng^s  to  examine  the  health 
care  crisis  as  related  to  American  fam- 
ilies. 

SD-430 

JANUARY  15 

10:00  a.m 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  services 
available  to  children  and  youth  from 
poverlshed  families,  focusing  on  ways 
to  ensure  that  they  graduate  from  high 
school.  preparing  them  for  the 
workforce,  and/or  helping  them  get 
into  college. 

SEM30 

JANUARY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  po- 
litical status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 


January-  8,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— SENATE 

SENATE— Tuesday,  January  8,  1991 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:01  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  wa^  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wendell  H 
Ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


APPOINTMKNT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TKMPORK 

The      PRK.^IDINC.      OFKICKK.      The 

clerk  will  piea^e  rciid  a  cunimunication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [N!r   Ryrd]. 


(Leqislativc  day  o;  Thursday.  January  3.  1991} 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senatl, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  January  8.  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I.  Section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H.  Ford,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Bvrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    FORD    thereupon    assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The    ACTING    PRESIDENT   pr* 
pore     Under    the    previous    orde 
Senate  will  be  m  recess 
of  10  a.m..   on  Thursda;; 
1991. 


the 
::'.  the  hour 
Jan.^ary   10, 


RECESS  UNTIL  THURSDAY 
JANUARY  10.   19?1,  AT  10  A  M 

Thereupc-n.  at  10  01  ar.d  32  seconds 
a.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thurs- 
day, January  10.  1991.  at  10  a.m. 


This  -bullet"  svmhxil  identifies  statemetits  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  b\  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  rtoor 
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C()N(,RFSSI()NA1     RK  ORDHOlM 


January  9,  1991 


January  9,  1991 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^d/iesdav,  January  9,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr  Montgomery) 


DESIGNATION  OI    s!>  aKER  PRO 
TEMI'URL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker. 

Washington.  DC, 

January  9,  1991 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    G  V 
(SoNNV)  MONTOOMERV  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  today. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rejnesenlatives 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

The  hearts  of  people  everywhere,  O 
God.  cry  for  peace  and  justice  in  our 
world.  From  many  voices,  young  and 
old,  from  many  lands  and  cultures,  peo- 
ple pray  that  the  terror  of  war  may  be 
put  aside  and  that  the  present  fear  may 
be  overcome  by  hope.  May  our  abhor- 
rence of  hostility  encourage  each  of  us 
to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  You.  Hear  our  pray- 
er. O  God.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Ch&ir  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OK  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  CaMP]  will 
please  come  forward  and  lead  us  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  CAMP  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

1  pledge  allegiance  to  the  FlaR  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  llhertv  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr 
McCathran.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


FMLN  GUERRILL.^S  .\  rrK.MlT  TO 
KILL  U.S.   INVL.-^l'lOA  TORS 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  learned  that  FMLN  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  have  attempted  to  kill  the 
eight  U.S.  Army  investigators  who 
were  sent  down  there  to  investigate  the 
murder  of  our  U.S.  Army  helicopter 
crew  last  week.  When  our  eight  U.S.  in- 
vestigators were  exiting  the  site  of  the 
atrocity,  six  FMLN  guerrillas  opened 
fire  on  them,  attempting  to  murder 
them. 

I  think  this  clearly  demonstrates 
once  again  that  the  FMLN  Communist 
guerrillas  are  brutal  killers.  They  are 
not  interested  in  peace  in  El  Salvador 
but.  rather,  in  replacing  the  duly  elect- 
ed democratic  government  with  a 
Marxist  dictatorship.  Hopefully,  those 
Americans  who  have  given  aid  and 
comfort  and  Indeed  financial  support  to 
the  FMLN  Communist  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  will  rethink  their  position 
based  on  this  additional  evidence  of 
this  attempt  by  these  brutal  killers  to 
kill  U.S.  servicemen 


Gulf  now.  an  absolutely  unnecessary 
war.  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  that 
this  country  would  regret  for  decades 
to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  concerns  that 
I  have  had  throughout  this  entire  dis- 
cussion on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  that  the 
President  has  refused  to  be  straight- 
forward with  the  American  people  and 
answer  some  of  the  tough  questions 
that  millions  of  Americans  are  asking. 
Later  this  afternoon,  in  5-minute  re- 
marks, I  hope  to  raise  some  of  those 
questions — questions  relating  to  poten- 
tial casualties,  the  potential  cost  of 
such  a  war.  and  the  nature  of  or  rela- 
tionship with  such  feudalistic  dictator- 
ships as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 


PUBLIC  OPINION  SUPPORTS  CON- 
TINUING SANCTIONS.  REJECTS 
WAR 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  based 
on  four  public  hearings  that  I  have  held 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  based  on 
the  mail  and  the  telephone  calls  that 
my  office  is  receiving,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  people  of  Vermont  are  over- 
whelmingly convinced  that  the  crisis 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  can  be  resolved  in 
a  nonviolent  manner  through  the  con- 
tinuation of  strong  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq— sanctions  which  are  rap- 
Idly  destroying  the  Iraqi  economy  and 
Saddam  Hussein's  war  making  capa- 
bilities. 

As  it  happens  I  share  those  beliefs, 
and  am  convinced  that  at  a  time  when 
this  Nation  has  a  $3  trillion  debt  and  is 
looking  at  the  largest  deficit  in  its  his- 
tory; has  a  banking  system  on  the 
verge  of  collapse;  a  health  care  system 
no  longer  working  for  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans; an  educational  system  which  is 
underfunded  and  failing:  an  industrial 
and  manufacturing  base  which  is  rap- 
idly becoming  second  or  third  rate 
compared  to  Japan  and  Europe — It  is 
mv  belief  that  a  war  in   the   Persian 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  WINDFALL 
PROFIT  TAX  ON  OIL  COMPANIES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  belts 
are  tightening  across  the  country  and 
our  constituents  are  scraping  the  coins 
at  the  bottom  of  their  wallets  to  pay 
the  heating  bill,  the  oil  merchants  are 
filling  their  10-gallon  hats  to  the  brim 
with  cash. 

Need  convincing?  Look  at  Chevron's 
release  that  their  fourth  quarter  earn- 
ings would  be  around  $7(X)  million.  A  $2 
per  share  dividend. 

And  look  at  the  recent  Department 
of  Energy  report  which  surveyed  17 
major  oil  and  gas  producers  and  found 
their  third  quarter  profits  up  685  per- 
cent over  1989.  During  that  very  same 
quarter,  almost  half-a-milllon  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  jobs. 

It's  a  scandal,  but  we  can  stop  it 
right  now.  Cosponsor  my  windfall  prof- 
it tax.  and  do  your  part  to  keep  the 
greedy  oil  companies  honest. 


THE  OVERRIDING  ISSUE  FACING 
CONGRESS  MUST  BE  THE  GULF. 
BUT  D0MP:STIC  PROBLEMS  DE- 
MAND AND  DESERVE  ATTENTION 

I  Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Middle  East  grows  more 
tense  and  more  ominous  as  the  Janu- 
ary 15  deadline  for  the  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  approaches. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  and 
I  here  in  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  and  discuss  the  role  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
later  this  week. 


I  am  further  pleased  that  the  House 
has  a  range  of  resolutions  before  it  in- 
cluding resolutions  urging  the  contin- 
ued enforcement  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq  while  diplomatic  efforts  to 
solve  the  impasse  continue:  Resolu- 
tions I  support. 

To  resolutions  giving  the  President 
some  sort  of  vague,  open-ended  author- 
ity to  take  offensive  action  against 
Iraq:  Resolutions  about  which  I  have 
reservations. 

I  also  believe,  however,  that  the  cri- 
sis in  the  gulf  should  not  serve  to  dis- 
tract the  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  the  Nation  from  addressing  press- 
ing domestic  concerns  as  well. 

The  other  day.  the  President  used  the 
•■R"  word,  the  dreaded  "R"  word:  Re- 
cession. 

The  Nation  is  in  recession.  There  is 
widespread  unemployment  around  the 
country.  These  domestic  issues — hous- 
ing, homelessness,  unemployment, 
health  insurance,  and  our  Nations 
crumbling  infrastructure,  to  name  a 
few— need  to  be  addressed  by  Congress 
despite  our  preoccupation  with  the  gulf 
crisis. 


.  I  his  NwuN.l  r<prts<  in\  t  fu-  tifiw    .  'I  d  j\  during  the  Housr  pr^Kft•Ol^({^.  c  g  ,  U  1  ■»<''  is  J  1 1     [wrt 
Mjiicr  SCI  in  this  t¥f)etace  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken.  b\  a  Memtxr  i.l  ihi   H..us»  an  iht  floor 


DISTURBING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
THE  BALTICS 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  express  the  deepest  concern 
about  new  Soviet  interventions  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

Whatever  the  gravity  of  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  elsewhere,  the  current 
government  m  Moscow  must  under- 
stand that  the  .American  people  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  diverted 
from  our  historic  identification  with 
the  Baltic  peoples  and  the  just  cause  of 
Baltic  indep*'ndence. 

The  United  States  stands  unequivo- 
cally for  the  individual  rights  of  mi- 
nority groups  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  can  do  no  less  for  the  collective  na- 
tional rights  of  the  Baltic  Republics. 

Without  brash  bluster  or  meek 
equivocation,  this  Congress  must  leave 
no  doubt  that  America's  deepening  rap- 
prochement with  Soviet  Russia  is  in- 
evitably jeopardized  by  new  Muscovite 
coercion  in  the  Baltics  Soviet  troops 
have  no  business  in  Vilnius,  no  right  to 
seize  television  studios  or  coerce  par- 
liaments Democracy  and  self-deter- 
mination are  principles  that  must  be 
resp«H'ted  as  universal,  not  selective. 
They  are  the  linchpin.*^  of  justice  in  this 
regard 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has  no 
choice  but  to  identify  in  the  starkest 
way  possible  with  the  common  fate  of 
the  Baltic  peoples,  who  appear  to  be 
livin)7  under  a  new  reign  of  Stalinist- 
style  terror. 
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UNDATED  DECLARATION  OF  WAR 
A  DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
President  of  the  United  States  yester- 
day requested  that  we  provide  him 
with  an  undated  declaration  of  war.  I 
feel  that  voting  for  such  a  blank  check 
is  a  very,  very  dangerous  precedent  for 
this  body,  that  really  will  only  make  it 
into  a  rubberstamp  in  the  future,  and  I 
certainly  hope  we  do  not  do  that. 

But  for  those  who  are  very  anxious  to 
join  the  President  in  giving  him  this 
authority  to  commit  American  troops 
whenever  he  wants  to  combat,  let  me 
remind  them  there  is  even  more  they 
can  do.  Forty-seven  years  ago.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr..  resigned  from  the 
Senate,  saying  m  his  letter  to  his  col- 
leagues that  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  was  entering  a  period  of  large- 
scale  ground  fighting  gave  him  the 
definite  conclusion  that  he  felt  that  he 
should  join  and  serve  his  country  as  a 
combat  soldier.  He  was  not  only  willing 
to  vote,  he  was  willing  to  go. 

For  those  who  are  that  anxious.  I 
hope  they  consider  ex-Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.'s  plea. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  GRANT  VOTE 
OF  CONFIDENCE  TO  PRESIDENT 

I  Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the 
time  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
After  all.  the  entire  world  in  one  way 
or  another  through  the  United  Nations, 
through  individual  consultations,  has 
granted  that  confidence  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  desert  of  Saudi  Arabia 
has  given  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  time 
and  time  again.  The  American  people, 
in  poll  after  poll,  in  a  substantial  ma- 
jority, has  indicated  their  confidence 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

What  a  shame  it  would  be,  it  would 
be  an  utter  betrayal,  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  would  fail  to  grant 
that  vote  of  conlldence  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  time  to  rally  around  the 
President.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It 
expresses  to  the  American  people  that 
we  cannot  abide  by  the  aggression  of 
Iraq,  and  that  the  will  of  the  United 
States  and  the  international  commu- 
nity will  be  done.  Vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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LET  US  NOT  JUMP  THE  GUN  ON 
WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

I  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  faith,  perhaps  unjustly,  is  put  In 
polls.  But  as  we  stand  on  the  verge  of 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  hopefully  com- 
mon sense  and  conscience  will  prevail 
over  any  polls.  In  my  ad  hoc  de  facto 
coffee  shop  and  court  house  polling, 
conservative  Hoosiers  overwhelmingly 
reject  any  need  to  go  to  war  in  the 
Middle  East  at  this  time.  My  congres- 
sional mail  has  been  running  10  to  1 
against  any  offensive  launch, 

Y'et  national  polls  show  a  slim  major- 
ity of  American  people  willing  to  bax:k 
an  offensive  war.  However,  support 
falls  to  just  44  percent  with  LOCK)  cas- 
ualties and  to  35  percent  with  10.000 
casualties. 

Although  some  highly  placed  con- 
gressional leaders  think  we  will  be  in 
and  out  of  this  like  a  Grenada  holiday, 
the  odds  are  that  our  casualties  will  be 
in  the  tens  of  thousands. 

As  Admiral  Crowe  has  said.  "What  Is 
the  rush'!'"  The  sanctions  are  working. 
Are  the  problems  of  jobs,  productivity, 
health  care,  deficit  reduction,  the  envi- 
ronment, and  a  truly  peaceful  new 
world  order  not  more  important  than 
lumping  the  gun  in  the  sands  of  the 
Middle  East" 


ENCOURAGE  SURVIVAL  OF  SMALL 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  failure  of  the 
Bank  of  New  England  and  the  shaky 
condition  of  our  Nation's  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  solve  this  problem  in  ex- 
actly the  wrong  way 

It  appears  that  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  the  regulators  is  to  merge  the 
weak  institutions  into  the  larger  and 
larger  organizations.  What  we  really 
need  is  a  large  number  of  small,  con- 
servatively run  institutions.  We  would 
be  better  off  with  several  thousand 
small  banks,  or  several  hundred  small 
banks  at  least,  rather  than  a  few  big 
ones.  If  one  big  institution  fails  us  in 
New  England,  that  is  a  major  catas- 
trophe for  the  taxpayers,  where  it 
would  not  be  as  great  a  problem  if  the 
institution  were  smiall 

Highly  regulated  industries,  those  in 
which  there  is  much  governmental  in- 
terference, always  end  up  with  a  very 
small  number  of  very  large  companies 
controlling  the  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  free  market  is  allowed 
to  operate,  the  little  man  has  a  chance. 
This  can  be  seen  in  the  trucking  indus- 
try, where  there  was  a  major  deregula- 
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tlon  several  years  ago.  Now  there  are 
thousands  of  small  Independent  truck- 
ing companies,  and  there  will  be.  until 
the  regTilators  and  the  bureaucrats 
take  over  and  run  the  small  comijanles 
out 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  not  let 
the  same  thing  happen  with  the  banks 
and  savings  and  loans,  and  not  let  the 
regulators  run  the  small  financial  in- 
stitutions out  of  existence  in  this  coun- 
try. 


PATIENCE  IN  PUKSUIT  OF  WORLD 
PEACE 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  and  pray  that  the  negotia- 
tions that  are  now  going  on  in  Geneva 
will  be  successful.  This  world  does  not 
need  another  war  We  need  a  peaceful 
solution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  that 
effort.  But  I  will  not  vote  for  a  blank 
check  as  a  declaration  of  war.  as  was 
done  here  in  1964  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  Congress  to  vote  that  kind  of  reso- 
lution through  here  again.  All  of  us 
know  the  sad  history  of  what  happened 
there. 

But  it  is  Important  for  us  at  this 
time  to  remain  firm  in  our  convictions, 
that  we  will  resist  aggression.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  remain  firm  in  our  en- 
forcement of  the  embargo  that  we 
have.  I  think  with  that  firmness  and 
that  patience,  we  can  successfully  con- 
clude this  very  strenuous  session  that 
we  are  now  going  through. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
MUST  SUPPORT  GULF  EFFORT 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
grlven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

.Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  reasons  support  is  eroding  for 
our  Persian  Gulf  policy  in  the  country 
is  allied  contributions.  Our  constitu- 
ents are  not  pleased  with  what  our  al- 
lies are  doing  in  this  effort 

Japan's  trivial  contribution  of  half  of 
a  billion  dollars  is  just  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  Sony  paid  for  Columbia 
Records.  Germany's  contribution  prob- 
ably IS  comparable  to  the  payroll  of  the 
Oakland  Athletics. 

What  about  our  French  colleagues'' 
At  the  time  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
is  trying  to  negotiate  an  sigreement. 
the  last  chance  for  peace.  France 
launches  its  own  peace  Initiative  that 
will  hardly  help  Secretary  Baker's  ef- 
forts Who  knows  what  this  peace 
agreement  is?  Where  was  the  consulta- 
tion? 


Mr  Speaker.  Saudi  Arabia,  our 
friend,  is  placing  restrictions  on  Amer- 
ican troops  on  religious  practices  and 
other  potentially  eroding  moral  incen- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  make  sure 
that  this  is  not  an  American  war.  but 
that  this  involves  the  Western  World. 
We  have  to  protect  Western  interests. 
What  we  are  having  now  with  attitudes 
by  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Japa- 
nese, and  others,  is  that  it  is  strictly 
an  American  war.  and  they  want  us  to 
do  the  dirty  work 

ALL         PEACEK'i  L         MEANS         OF 

ACHIEVING        U.S.        OBJECTIVES 

MUST  BE  UNDERTAKEN 

(Mr  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  and  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz  are  meet- 
ing in  Geneva.  The  whole  world  is 
watching  to  see  whether  this  meeting 
brings  about  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
gulf  crisis. 

But  if  it  does  not.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  consider 
whether  or  not  to  authorize  the  use  of 
military  force  to  drive  Iraq  (ix)m  Ku- 
wait 

In  1965.  President  Johnson  aisked 
Congress  to  adopt  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  giving  him  a  blank  check  to 
send  combat  troops  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam. Today.  President  Bush  is  asking 
Congress  to  pass  a  "Gulf  of  Persia  "  res- 
olution giving  him  a  blank  check  to 
plunge  America  Into  a  war  with  Iraq 

The  President  has  said  that  anything 
less  than  approval  of  a  blank  check  au- 
thorizing "all  means  necessary'  to 
drive  Saddam  from  Kuwait  would  en- 
courage Iraqi  intransigence  and  detract 
from  the  international  coalition 
arrayed  against  Iraq. 

I  disagree.  Before  Congress  author- 
izes the  President  to  send  young  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  to  fight  and  die. 
we  must  know  that  all  peaceful  means 
of  achieving  U.S.  objectives  have 
failed.  Why  should  we  go  to  war.  when 
continued  application  of  economic 
sanctions  may  be  able  to  drive  Iraq 
from  Kuwait  without  firing  a  shot? 

The  Bush  administration  should  give 
economic  sanctions  more  time  to  work 
and  assure  there  is  true  burden  shar- 
ing, not  phoney  burden  shirking  on  the 
part  of  our  coalition  partners.  The  ad- 
ministration must  forge  a  national  en- 
ergy Independence  strategy  that  elimi- 
nates our  overdependence  on  foreign  oil 
and  a  principled  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tlon  policy  that  keeps  countries  such 
as  Iraq  from  obtaining  access  to  the 
bomb. 

That  is  what  America  needs  to  do.  In- 
stead of  passing  blank  checks  for  war. 
we  must  devote  our  full  energies  to 
putting  together  a  strategy  for  peace 


so  that  young  American  men  and 
women  will  not  be  asked  unnecessarily 
to  give  "the  last  full  measure  of  their 
devotion"  on  the  battlefield. 
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UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT  (X) 
TO  WAR  WITH  IRAQ 

(Mr  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  President,  Secretary 
of  State  Baker,  have  decided  to  go  an 
extra  mile  in  the  attempt  to  resolve 
this  disagreement  peaceably.  They  are 
not  going  the  extra  mile,  they  are 
going  the  first  mile  in  diplomacy 

This  is  the  first  attempt  at  diplo- 
macy before  the  rush  to  war  of  this  ad- 
ministration. We  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  support  the  F'resident  with  an  open- 
ended  authorization  to  pursue  a  war.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  that,  then  let  us  just 
have  an  honest  vote  up  or  down  on  a 
declaration  of  war  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Why  the  rush  to  war?  Mr.  Webster, 
the  head  of  the  CIA.  said  sanctions  are 
working.  Is  it  because  the  President 
and  his  staff  are  so  embarrassed  that 
they  opposed  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq  10  days  before  the  inva- 
sion? Is  it  because  Ambassador  Gilles- 
pie 3  days  before  the  invasion  left  open 
the  door  to  Invasion  and  mollified,  at- 
tempted to  placate  Mr   Hussein'' 

There  Is  no  long  term  vision  un  the 
part  of  this  administration  How  are  we 
going  to  achieve  lon^  term  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  It  is  not 
through  a  war  against  Iraq 


SUNDRY  DEFERRALS  OF  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  MESSAGE     FROM 

THE  i'Rp:sident  of  the  united 

STATES  iH     doc    NO.   102  24) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
MONTGOMERY)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
two  new  deferrals  and  four  revised  de- 
ferrals by  budKet  authority  now  total- 
ing $9.093. 864. :137 

The  deferrals  affect  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  programs,  as  well  as 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. State  and  Transportation 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  report. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House.  January  9, 1991. 


A  LESSON  FROM  HISTORY  ABOLTT 
SADDAM  HUSSEIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Gekas] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat 
that  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  these  perilous  times  is 
to,  within  reason,  rally  around  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
objectives,  especially  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  When  we  look  at  the  geo- 
political situation  that  prevails  his- 
torically, there  is  no  other  choice  but 
for  the  United  States  to  lead  in  the  re- 
pulsion of  the  aggression  that  has  been 
instituted  by  Iraq  against  its  neighbor. 
It  is  important  that  the  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  contain  allusions  to 
history  as  we  begin  the  debate  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Why  are  there  so  many  of 
us  who  feel  the  pressure  of  history  and 
say  that  we  must  resist  this  aggression 
now  before  it  becomes  worse?  Is  there 
any  precedent  for  being  able  to  say 
that  it  could  become  worse'' 

I  refer  to  the  1930's,  As  a  newsboy  I 
remember  the  headlines  in  1938.  I  was 
In  downtown  Harrisburg,  and  the  head- 
line read,  "Sudetenland  Taken  Over  by 
Hitler,"  or  some  words  to  that  effect. 

What  had  happened  was  in  March  1938 
Adolf  Hitler,  the  dictator  of  (Germany- 
recall  we  are  talking  about  a  dictator 
today  in  Saddam  Hussein,  autocratic, 
self-appointed  dictator—back  in  1938 
Adolf  Hitler,  a  self-appointed  dictator 
of  that  regime,  took  over  the 
Sudetenland  on  the  pretext,  and  here  is 
where  history  comes  into  play,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  Sudetenland  residents. 
largely  German,  pleaded  with  him  to  be 
reunited  with  the  motherland,  so  to 
speak,  with  Germany.  So  on  the  basis 
of  some  ethnic  connection  with  the 
Sudetenland,  Hitler  marched  in  and 
took  over  that  portion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In  1990  what  happened  is  Iraq 
marches  into  Kuwait  on  some  pretext 
that  this  was  an  ethnic  connection  that 
always  existed  historically,  and  that 
he,  Saddam  Hussein,  had  the  right  to 
incorporate  Kuwait  as  the  19th  prov- 
ince of  Iraq. 

What  that  similarity  does  is  warn  us 
of  what  is  happening. 

What  happened  then''  In  the  summer 
of  1938  intense  negotiations  were  going 
on.  The  entire  world  was  worried  about 
this  naked  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  What  did  they  do  about 
it?  They  met  with  him  in  France,  Eng- 
land did,  and  in  September  1938  as  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  returned 
home,  in  front  of  10  Downing  Street  in 
London  he  pronounced  peace  in  our 
time  because  he  and  the  French  For- 
eign Minister  had  granted  to  Hitler  his 
request  that  l.e  keep  the  Sudetenland. 
That  is  all  he  wanted,  just  a  little  bit 
of  Czechoslovakia,  no  other  aggression 
was  in  the  books,  and  they  could  go 
home  and  recognize  that  no  more  ag- 


gression would  be  perpetrated  by  Adolf 
Hitler. 

It  was  not  very  long  when  he 
marched  into  Czechoslovakia. 

Anschluss  took  place  with  Austria,  and 
then  in  September  1939  the  world 
knows  what  happened,  naked  aggres- 
sion, blitzkrieg  into  Poland,  and  then 
belatedly  the  Western  allies,  England 
and  France,  declared  war  on  Germany 
when  it  was  almost  too  late.  It  was  too 
little  and  it  was  almost  too  late.  And  if 
it  were  not  for  the  United  States  of 
America  in  standing  by  the  side  of 
Western  civilization  and  of  democracy. 
World  War  II  could  not  have  been  won. 
The  aggressor,  Adolf  Hitler,  could  not 
have  been  put  down. 

Those  parallels  are  very  important 
Here  we  have  Saddam  Hussein  with  a 
stranglehold,  potential  stranglehold  on 
the  Middle  East  affecting  our  economy, 
the  entire  civilized  world,  and  if  this 
aggression  prevails  on  Kuwait  he  can 
further  his  efforts  to  strangle  the  life- 
lines of  Western  civilization. 
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He  must  be  stopped  now  before  the 
Sudetenland  of  1938  is  repeated  in  the 
Kuwait  of  1990,  and  the  too  little,  too 
late  efforts  of  the  Allies  during  the  1939 
cycle  must  not  be  repeated  in  1991. 

That  is  why  we  must  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  every 
effort  from  embargo  to  diplomatic  and 
political  efforts,  settlement,  Arab 
League,  League  of  Nations.  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  am  sorry,  the  League  of 
Nations  failed  to  do  its  job  before;  the 
United  Nations,  whatever  is  required, 
but  the  President  must  be  given  the 
vote  of  confidence  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


GROWING  THREAT  AGAINST 
BALTIC  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from.  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNUNZio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  expressing  my  deep  concern 
about  the  growing  threat  o(  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism in  the  Baltic  States  of  LaNia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia. 

In  recent  days  we've  seen  a  steady  deteno- 
ratlon  of  the  situation  there  with  the  takeover 
by  Soviet  troops  of  the  largest  pnnting  plant  in 
Latvia.  Two  groups  of  10,000  Soviet  troops 
also  were  recently  dispatched  to  Lithuania  and 
Latvia  to  round  up  young  men  for  service  in 
the  Soviet  military  A  total  of  nearly  100,000 
Soviet  troops  are  now  biased  in  the  region 

Such  disp)lays  of  imperial  arrogance  have 
shown  me  that  the  Soviet  leadership  is  deter- 
mined to  turn  back  the  recent  moves  these 
countnes  have  made  toward  indepjendence. 

I  fear  these  moves  foreshadow  a  still  tough- 
er crackdown  against  the  citizens  of  these  Bal- 
tic nations  who  have  sought  nothing  more 
than  the  nght  to  determine  their  ov/n  future. 
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To  address  this  threat  to  the  sovereign  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic  Republics,  I  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  signed  a  letter  urging 
President  George  Bush  to  make  the  cause  of 
BattK  irtdependence  a  cornerstone  of  United 
States-Soviet  foreign  policy 

We  must  send  a  clear  message  to  Mikhail 
Gortjachev  that  he  is  jeopardizing  United 
States-Soviet  ties  by  refusing  to  resF>ect  the 
nghts  of  ttie  Baltic  p)eoples  to  sell-detennina- 
tion. 


LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr,  GONZALEZ]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CK)NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  when  the  House  convened  for  the 
first  time,  that  is.  the  Congress  con- 
vened for  the  first  time  and  organized, 
we  were  under  the  impression  that  we 
would  adjourn  until  January  23.  Then 
it  was  announced  late  m  the  day  that 
there  would  be  pro  forma  meetings  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays 
until  January  23.  Then  this  Monday, 
while  at  home,  we  found  out  that  the 
intention  was  to  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  day  before  yesterday 
m  order  to  have  a  Thursday  session  and 
a  Friday  vote  on  some  type  of  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  intervention  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  have  spo- 
ken out  since  we  came  back  after 
Labor  Day  in  the  last  Congress  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  pursuant  the 
1973  War  Powers  Limitation  Act  in 
which  I  wanted  to  have  a  hearing  by 
the  proper  committee  in  order  that  the 
Congress  would  respect  the  integrity  of 
its  own  laws  and  would,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  clear  and  lim-pid  intention 
of  the  1973  War  Powers  Limitation  Act 
was  the  exact  case  now  unfolding  be- 
fore us  since  August  3  and.  like  no 
other  Presidential  excursion  and  ad- 
venture, this  was  precisely  what  those 
of  us  who  cosponsored  and  helped  co- 
author the  1973  act  had  m  mind  effec- 
tive in  1974.  The  President  vetoed  it, 
and  we  overrode  his  veto 

U'hen  it  was  announced  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Friday's  vote  was  intended 
to  do  something  that,  in  effect,  would 
amount  to  not  calling  the  President  to 
account  for  violating  the  very  laws 
that  the  Congress  has  passed  or  at  least 
be  summoned  to  the  Congress,  rather 
than  having  the  leaders  of  the  Congress 
abjectly  trail  over  to  the  White  House 
to  get  their  marching  orders,  totally 
abdicating  the  constitutional  premise 
in  which  this  body,  the  Congress,  as  set 
forth  in  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
was  clearly  intended  to  act  and 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  act 
and  in  behalf  of  the  national  interest 
and  in  behalf  of  the  basic  American 
constitutional  premise  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  the  coequality,  the 
independence  and  that  separation. 


JMI 
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So  I  am  totally  dismayed,  because  I 
might  say  by  way  of  explanation,  and 
even  though  I  have  placed  these  docu- 
ments m  the  Records  since  September 
and  October.  I  will  not  seek  to  replace 
them  and  reprint  them  and  entail  that 
cost  at  this  time,  but  I  will  just  refer 
to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Presi- 
dent announced  precipitously  and  with 
apparently  no  consultation  whatsoever 
with  the  Congress,  after  his  visit  over 
the  weekend  upon  the  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  in  August,  his  announced 
intention  to  send  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Speaker.  That  is  all  I 
could  do  as  one  individual  Member  of 
the  House.  I  urged  him  to  meet  with 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
call  back  the  Congress  in  order  to  ob- 
tain consultation,  obtain  an  expla- 
nation from  the  President.  I  feared, 
and  let  me  say  that  up  to  now,  I  have 
had  confirmation,  not  rebuttal,  of  that 
fear,  that  this  would  simply  be  a  reen- 
actment  or  an  attempted  reenactment 
of  our  Invasion  of  Panama  in  December 
1989,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  there  is 
no  thought  whatsoever  given  to  the  na- 
ture and  the  after  effect  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  invasion. 

In  Panama,  for  Instance,  we  are  in 
occupation  of  that  country.  Our  mili- 
tary are  governing  it.  We  have  over 
10,000  of  our  military  there  in  occupa- 
tion running  the  government,  and  we 
dare  not  remove  those  soldiers,  because 
I  will  assure  the  Members,  my  col- 
leagues, not  one  American  life  will  be 
safe. 

We  heard  earlier  some  speakers  refer 
to  the  occurrences  in  El  Salvador,  the 
smallest  country  in  Central  America. 
After  J6  billion  and  10  years,  we  are  no 
closer  to  any  kind  of  what  anybody  in 
his  right  mind  would  call  a  successful 
conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
worse  off.  We  find  now  that  our  mili- 
tary now  openly  are  involved  in  what 
we  had  been  saying  was  happening 
since  1980.  and.  mind  you,  that  was  the 
first  time  I  spwke  out  on  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  it  was  not  President  Reagan,  it 
was  President  Carter.  I  predicted  then. 
I  said.  "You  cannot  militarily  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  a  purely  native 
indigenous  civil  war  '  This  Is  not  an 
imposed  insurrection  by  external 
forces,  either  Cuban  or  Russian. 

I  said  the  same  thing  about  the  Nica- 
raguan  revolution. 

So  comes  Panama.  Nobody  said  we 
were  in  there  to  put  down  communism, 
for  Noriega  was  one  of  our  stalwart  al- 
lies for  a  while  in  attempting  to  pro- 
mote the  so-called  Contras.  in  trying 
to  knock  out  the  Sandinlsta  regime.  It 
was  when  he  doublecrosaed  us  that  we 
then  decided  that  we  could  not  keep 
him  on  a  payroll  that  was  in  excess  of 
what  we  pay  our  own  President. 

Let  us  now  look  at  Panama.  We  are 
still  there.  We  dare  not  remove  our 
troops.  We  installed  a  so-called  govern- 


ment by  swearing  in  Endara  at  our 
military  bjise.  Is  that  democracy?  Is 
that  imposing  democracy'' 

We  dare  not  remove  our  troops  that 
are  now  in  excess  of  10,000  in  Panama, 
but  if  you  read  the  newspaper  stories  in 
December  and  the  month  followmg. 
you  saw  pictures  of  our  troops  return- 
ing "mission  accomplished.  ' 
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We  have  imposed  democracy.  Our 
troops  are  out.  However,  that  has  not 
been  true.  Our  troops  never  have  been 
removed,  and  they  better  not  be.  There 
will  not  be  one  American  life  safe,  I 
will  tell  Members  that  now. 

Now,  is  that  success?  What  about 
Noriega.  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio 
Noriega?  Is  he  a  prisoner  of  wsir?  If  so. 
what  war''  If  he  is.  then  we  ought  to  be 
obeying  the  Geneva  Convention.  We  are 
not.  Is  he  then  a  prisoner  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trial  in  our  domestic  court?  If 
so.  we  are  in  gross  violation  of  the 
basic  international  laws  of  sovereignty 
Like  it  or  not,  he  was  a  head  of  what 
we  said  was  a  sovereign  nation. 

Honduras,  we  are  in  occupation  of 
Honduras,  still.  However,  let  us  go 
back  to  these  basic  things.  What  Is  the 
purpose  of  our  intervention?  Once  that 
purpose  becomes  military,  what  is  the 
mission  of  our  military?  What  is  the 
mission  of  the  military"'  There  was  a 
time  in  1987  when  plans  were  elabo- 
rately drawn  up  for  the  invasion  of 
Nicaragua.  Fortunately,  our  profes- 
sional military,  to  their  everlasting 
glory,  were  able  to  prevail  and  say. 
"Hey,  this  is  what  it  will  take,  and  we 
have  our  limitations  as  a  military  We 
can  achieve  our  military  goals  if  we 
spell  out  the  mission,  but  this  is  what 
it  is  going  to  take.  ■ 

Now,  what  do  we  do  afterwards''  Who 
is  going  to  govern  Nicaragua''  Unless 
our  troops  are  there  to  impose  that 
goverrmient  as  we  have  in  Panama? 
Fortune  prevailed.  In  this  case  today, 
unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
a  political  general,  as  a  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that  is 
bad  Throughout  our  history,  in  which 
the  basic  understanding  is  that  we 
have  a  people's  army  We  were  not 
going  to  have  standing  armies  like  the 
kmgs  of  Europe  were  accustomed  to. 
We  also  were  not  going  to  have  king- 
made  wars.  This  is  a  reason  why  this 
provision  was  a  most  debated  provi- 
sion. If  Members  look  at  the  annals  and 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  the  most 
feared  power  was  to  give  any  man,  call 
him  chief  magistrate,  as  they  first  did 
in  the  Convention,  or  President,  as 
they  finally  ended  up  doing,  or  call  him 
king.  They  did  not  want  to  be  victim- 
ized any  more  by  king-made  wars.  So. 
they  said  only  "the  Congress,"  as  a  di- 
rect agent  and  representative  of  the 
people  shall  have  the  power  to  declare 
war  It  has  the  power  to  raise  armies, 
and  money  for  the  purposes  therefor. 
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Not  the  President.  However,  we  live  In 
a  day  and  time  when  the  President 
says.  "I'm  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  country  "  He  is  not  He  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  is  all  This 
is  where  the  Congress  comes  in.  and 
the  Congress  is  just  about  to,  once 
again,  cravenly  try  to  have  it  both 
ways  as  we  have  it.  and  the  Congress 
has  had  it  since  Korea. 

When  President  Truman  ordered  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
based  on  a  then  conscription  service 
draft,  he  acted  contrary  to  the  basic 
peacetime  draft  triggered  by  the  dec- 
laration in  December  1941.  and  forced 
unwilling  Americans  to  serve  outside 
of  the  continental  United  States  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war  or  "expressly 
provided  by  the  Congress." 

There  were  the  phrases  that  had  to  be 
placed  in  the  first  peactime  draft  law 
in  1940,  and  redefined  in  1941,  but  we 
had  Congresses  then  that  did  not  have 
the  key.  so  those  Members  said.  "All 
right,  we  will  have  for  the  first  lime  a 
peacetime  draft."  Some  are  called. 
some  are  not  called.  Those  that  are 
called,  we  will  have  a  Sailor  and  Sol- 
dier's Relief  Act  so  that  after  their 
service  they  will  have  their  job  to  come 
back  to  If  they  are  paying  on  a  home, 
they  shall  not  pay  more  than  6  percent. 
That  is  still  the  law.  Let  me  assure 
Members,  all  of  the  financial  entities 
are  trying  ways  to  get  out  of  it. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing,  that  is  exactly  the  appeal  I 
have  had  from  fellow  Members  just 
south  of  Washington.  DC.  In  the  State 
of  Virginia,  in  areiis  where  we  have  a 
concentration  of  military,  or  heavy 
concentration  of  those  that  have  just 
been  called  In  as  reservists,  because 
mortgage  companies— both  primary  as 
well  as  secondary — are  trying  to  get 
around  it.  However,  those  men  who 
wrote  that  law  were  looking  out  for  the 
people.  Therefore,  they  sunset  it.  It 
would  last  only  1  year.  Therefore,  in 
the  summer  of  1941.  when  it  was  about 
to  expire,  they  finally  passed  it  by  one 
vote,  and  only  after  a  southern  Member 
appended  this  phraseology 

Notwithstanding  any  of  the  herein- 
after above,  no  person  subject  to  the 
terms  of  this  act  shall  be  compelled  to 
serve  against  his  will  outside  of  the 
continental  United  States,  except  in  a 
declaration  of  war,  or  expressly  pro- 
vided so  by  the  Congress  Then  it 
passed  by  one  vote  Then  a  few  months 
later,  we  had  Pearl  Harbor  Then  we 
had  a  declaration  of  war  the  day  after 
However,  everyone  forgot  about  that 
when  we  were  supposed  to  have  won 
World  War  II  My  whole  thesis  since  I 
have  come  to  the  Congress  in  1961  is 
that  World  War  II  has  not  ended  There 
was  no  peace  treaty  Even  now.  we 
have  over  325,000  military  in  Germany 
alone.  Even  now  The  sequela  war  in 
Korea,  that  has  not  ended.  Why''  We 
have    over    45,000    military    in    South 
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Korea,  and  if  we  add  the  40,000  civilians 
with  them,  we  have  over  80.000  .Ajneri- 
cans  in  South  Korea,  even  after  we 
have  had  not  one.  but  four  violent  dem- 
onstrations against  our  military  pres- 
ence in  South  Korea  What  is  the  mili- 
tary mission  of  our  military  in  South 
Korea"'  What  is  the  military  mission  of 
our  over  300,000  in  Germany"'  Can  we 
not  see  where  we  are  headed,  col- 
leagues, when  we  talk  about  war'' 

Without  the  Congress  even  having 
had  a  chance  or  willing  to.  but  wait 
until  the  President  has  preempted  and 
co-opted  anything.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  Friday"'  Say.  "Oh.  yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  in  favor  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion "'  Here  is  a  President  that  advo- 
cated the  United  States  getting  out  of 
the  United  Nations,  just  a  few  years 
ago.  All  of  a  sudden  he  is  saying,  "Hey. 
all  I  want  you  to  do  is  just  say  "Ap- 
prove the  U.N.';  that  is.  if  Saddam  Hus 
seln  does  not  get  out  of  Kuwait  by  the 
15th.  then  it  will  be  all  right  for  us  to 
use  force"' 

Again,  what  is  the  military  mission 
of  our  now  close  to  4,S0,000  military  in 
Saudi  Arabia?  What  is  their  mission?  Is 
It  to  go  in  and  roll  back  Iraq  from  Ku- 
wait"'  And  then  whaf  Leave  Saddam 
and  his  warmaking  capability  intact? 
Well.  then  you  have  other 
imponderables,  you  have  other  coun- 
tries like  Israel,  that  might  have  a 
word  or  two  about  that. 
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You  know,  after  all.  just  about  3 
weeks  ago  Israel  blew  up  a  missile.  It 
did  not  bother  to  advise  the  United 
States.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that? 

Well,  anybody  who  knows  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Middle  East  will  tell  ycu 
what  the  meaning  was. 

So  what  do  we  have  at  this  moment"' 
Let  us  put  aside  the  question  of  what  is 
the  military  mission.  In  effect,  what 
we  have  done.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
you  have  exchanged  about  200  or  250  ci- 
vilian workers,  most  of  them  oil  cor- 
poration employees,  if  not  all.  so-called 
hostages,  for  450.000  of  our  soldiers  as 
hostages.  They  are  now  hostage  to  the 
dictates,  the  caprice,  the  whims  of 
other  rulers  and  other  nations. 

Mr.  President,  by  getting  personal 
and  even  Colin  Powell  making  speeches 
in  September  and  October  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  since  when  have  we  had  a 
Joint  Chief  getting  into  the  political 
arena  like  that? 

But  above  all.  Mr.  President,  why  do 
you  want  to  reduce  yourself  to  name 
calling  with  a  guy  like  Saddam  Hussein 
to  the  same  level?  I  do  not  understand. 

But  what  have  we  done?  We  have  got 
450.000.  close  to  that  by  now.  That  is 
like  if  you  have  the  city  of  Seattle  and 
moved  it  into  the  middle  of  the  desert. 
That  is  what  we  have  done. 

The  ecological  impact  will  be  abso- 
lutely catastrophic  in  that  area,  the 
most  sensitive  ecologically  speaking 


In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  very  distinguished  Member, 
honored,  mentioned,  "Oh,  please  don't 
make  this  an  American  war."  It  is.  You 
are  not  going  to  have  a  Russian  soldier 
shooting  an  Arab  Muslim.  You  are  not 
going  to  have  a  German  soldiers  in 
there  shooting  at  an  Arab  Muslim.  It 
will  be  an  American  soldier,  and  when 
we  do.  this  notion  that  it  is  going  to  be 
a  limited  war  6  days  a  week,  and  I  was 
horrified  when  I  heard  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  say  last  night  on  TV 
that  he  feels  sure  the  ceLsualties  would 
not  exceed  several  thousands,  which 
was  acceptable.  Acceptable  to  whom? 
Nothing  is  acceptable  when  you  have 
an  unnecessary  war. 

If  ever  the  history  books  will  record. 
as  surely  as  I  am  speaking,  that  this 
was  the  most  of  unnecessary  wars,  this 
will  be  one,  if  it  reaches  that  point. 

Frankly,  you  have  got  to  be  realistic. 
Where  else  are  we  headed"' 

So  the  issue  is  net  going  to  be.  Mr. 
President,  hey.  you  come  over  here  and 
consult.  The  issue  is  gomg  to  be,  are 
you  loyal  to  the  President  or  are  you 
not  loyal  to  the  President?  And  of 
course,  the  options  are  gone.  Why"'  Be- 
cause you  now  have  450.000  of  our  sol- 
diers in  those  sands.  What  are  you 
going  to  do.  deny  them  money,  deny 
them  arms? 

The  Congress  wants  to  have  it  both 
ways.  It  wants  to  sit  back,  as  they  have 
done  since  August,  and  say.  "Well,  let's 
see  how  it  works  out  and  then  if  it 
doesn't  work  out,  we  jump  on  the 
President." 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  something,  my 
colleagues.  You  could  do  that  in  the  fif- 
ties. You  could  do  that  in  the  sixties 
and  you  could  do  that  even  with  the 
little  excursions  of  Mr.  Reagan  in 
which  we  lost  two  aviators  going  out  to 
try  to  kill  Qadhafi.  and  let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  Qadhafi  is  still  alive 
and  in  power,  and  in  fact,  has  made 
more  treaties  than  he  ever  had  before 
with  the  surrounding  Arabic.  Islajnic 
world. 

Let  me  tell  you  by  way  of  conclusion. 
if  hostilities  break  out.  you  will  not 
confine  them. 

It  is  like  a  revolution.  Once  it  starts, 
there  is  nobody  can  tell  you  how  many 
are  going  to  get  killed  or  where  it  is 
going  to  end  up. 

So  what  is  the  military  mission?  You 
are  going  in,  roll  back  Iraq,  for  what. 
Kuwait?  That  will  arouse  the  Muslim 
world  to  a  unity  they  have  never  had. 
and  particularly  the  Arab  Muslims  and 
the  Islamic  world,  the  entire  Islamic 
world.  It  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
Middle  East.  It  will  be  worldwide. 

Pakistan  has  the  bomb.  Let  me  as- 
sure you.  it  will  be  more  likely  than 
not  they  will  let  them  have  it  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Second,  is  the  military  mission  then 
not  only  to  roll  back  from  Kuwait,  but 
go  in  and  destroy  Saddam  Hussein  and 
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his  war  power  machinery"  ^^'hat  about 
after? 

\\Tiat  wall  that  do  to  the  Arabic  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  movement,  in- 
cluding Iran"' 

We  have  already  had  a  clear  dem- 
onstration. We  had  the  two  countries 
that  had  been  locked  in  the  most  mur- 
dero'os,  the  most  bloody  war  in  the  20th 
century.  Iraq  and  Iran.  Iraq  ended  up 
victorious.  We  helped  them  and  others. 
They  ended  up  with  over  5.500  tanks. 
They  ended  up  with  what  started  out  as 
2  and  now  35  crack  brigades,  called  the 
Republican  Brigades,  crack  They 
fought  in  that  desert.  They  died  m  that 
desert.  They  know  it.  And  they  have  a 
million-man  army,  a  million  When 
they  started  out  in  the  war  against 
Iran,  it  wasn't  even  a  fifth.  Iran  had  to 
plea  for  armistice:  but  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  Saddam  Hussein  had 
the  agility  on  the  basis  of  the  Islamic 
brotherhood  to  bring  in  the  Islajnic 
leaders  in  Iran  and  proclaim  a  sort  of 
fellowship.  That  ought  to  signify  some- 
thing to  our  geopoliticians:  but  instead 
of  this,  and  I  will  conclude,  let  me  tell 
you  what  you  are  facing 

Did  we  go  in  to  protect  oil.  as  it  was 
first  said  on  August  3"'  If  so.  once  hos- 
tilities break  out.  let  me  tell  you  what 
we  are  going  to  face.  We  are  going  to 
face  $80  a  barrel  oil:  but  more  impor- 
tantly, our  geopoliticians  somehow  or 
other,  talking  about  backed-up  poli- 
cies, and  if  they  have  trouble  with  the 
Saudi  kings,  are  prepared  to  talk  about 
deposing  and  installing  a  more  demo- 
cratic government.  The  Saudi  kings 
are  informed  of  that,  so  being  true  bom 
as  they  are  of  that  great  tribe  of  Arabs 
known  as  Bedouins,  have  mined  the  oil 
piplelines.  They  are  all  dynamited. 
Their  production  is  very  simple.  If  we 
go.  the  oil  lines  go  with  us. 

So  many  friends,  what  is  it  that  we 
want  our  military  to  do?  What  is  their 
military  mission,  Mr.  President 

Have  we  not  learned  anything  m  our 
past  ventures  from  Korea,  to  Vietnam, 
to  Central  America,  once  we  summoned 
the  military? 

I  spoke  for  14  months  after  President 
Reagan  detailed  the  marines  to  Beirut 
and  I  asked  that  simple  question  What 
is  their  militarj*  mission"' 

Finally,  at  a  press  conference  he  said 
they  are  there  as  peacekeepers  and  to 
shore  up  the  Gemayel  regime  I  then 
took  the  fioor.  and  anybody  who  wants 
to  and  is  interested  in  looking  at  the 
record  instead  of  what  I  am  saying 
now.  and  I  said  if  that  is  the  case,  they 
cannot  be  peacekeepers  because  the 
Gemayel  regime  is  one  of  four  factions 
bitterly  fighting.  You  cannot  come  in 
on  the  side  of  one  and  be  a  peace- 
keeper 

Second,  they  are  militarily  exposed. 
They  are  in  a  saucer  bowl  bottom  with 
the  rim  full  of  hostile  forces. 
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Well,  the  rest  Is  history.  But  who  is 
thinking  of  the  241  marines  who  died  in 
that  excursion?  What  was  the  military 
purpose'' 

The  marines  are  not,  the  soldiers  are 
not  politii  ians.  they  are  not  diplomats, 
they  are  warriors,  and  always  it  has 
been  true  since — and  these  are  the 
words  I  used  on  October  28.  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  at  3  am  In  the  morning, 
when  I  said:  "If  the  trumpet  giveth  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  then  shall  be  pre- 
Iiared  to  do  battle'" 


HOUSE  COMMISSION  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

The     SPEAKER    pro     temp<jre     (Mr 
MORAN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,    the    gentleman    from    Virginia 
[Mr.   Wolf]   Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
House  Commission  on  Congressional 
Reform  The  Commission  would  be 
made  up  of  12  former  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader, 
and  would  be  charged  with  developing, 
over  a  6-month  period,  recommenda- 
tions that  would  enhance  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  House,  and  im- 
prove Ite  capacity  for  lawmaking,  over- 
sight, and  representation. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  good 
look  at  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  American  public  has  a  deep  and 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  this  body. 
While  there  has  historically  been  no 
shortage  of  critics  of  Congress,  recent 
public  opinion  polls  suggests  that  Con- 
gress' approval  rating  has  dropped  to  a 
low  p»)inl  In  recent  memory.  The  calls 
for  term  limitations  for  Incumbents  re- 
flect this  dissatisfaction,  but  I  believe 
they  address  the  symptoms  and  not  the 
underlying  Ills  of  this  body.  It  is  time 
to  reexamine  the  operations  of  the 
House,  and  close  the  public  confidence 
gap. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  Congress 
Is  being  looked  to  as  a  pattern  by 
emerging  democracies  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  around  the  world,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  finding  serious  fault 
with  the  body.  Recent  public  opinion 
polls  have  found  an  approval  rating  of 
only  24  percent.  There  Is  concern  that 
Congress  is  unable  to  address  the  press- 
ing problems  of  the  day  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  There  is  concern  that  the 
view  of  the  American  people  are  not 
adequately  represented  in  the  legisla- 
tive process.  An  increasing  number  of 
our  constituents  perceive  Congress  as 
Irrelevant.  And  since  we  are  a  demo- 
cratic body  entrusted  to  represent  our 
constituents  and  guide  this  Nation 
through  the  perils  of  the  modern  world, 
this  is  a  serious  indictment 

The  resolution  that  I  offer  today  is 
not  meant  to  add  to  the  criticism  of 
Congress.  Instead.  It  is  directed  at  the 


opposite  result.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  qualifications  and  commitment, 
the  dedication  and  sense  of  duty,  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 1  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  men  and  women  who  have  made 
great  contributions  to  this  Nation, 
both  individually  and  collectively. 
Many  of  the  depictions  of  the  House  in 
the  media  disregard  the  positive  as- 
pects of  Congress.  But  this  body  can 
work  better.  I  believe  that  we  can  all 
agree  on  that. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  comprehen- 
sive reexamination  of  the  structural 
and  institutional  aspects  of  the  House 
It  is  not  just  our  prerogative  to  make 
the  House  more  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  our  obligation  By  enhancing 
the  operations  and  effectiveness  of  the 
House.  I  believe  that  we  can  strengthen 
public  confidence  In  the  institution. 

Why  should  we  look  to  an  outside 
commission  for  recommendations  on 
enhancing  the  performance  of  the 
House  of  Representatives?  One  reason 
is  common  to  all  institutions— it  is  dif- 
ficult for  sitting  members  of  an  insti- 
tution to  offer  an  objective  and  impar- 
tial review  of  its  own  operations.  A  sec- 
ond reason  is  the  demands  of  Members' 
schedules,  which  are  substantial  Rej)- 
resentatives  today  simply  cannot  de- 
vote full  time  to  one  issue  A  subject  as 
complex  as  improving  the  legislative 
process  requires  the  thorough  and 
thoughtful  study  and  reflection  that 
only  those  with  experience  and  time 
can  bring  to  the  task 

Congress  does  and  should  devote  the 
bulk  of  its  energy  to  addressing  the 
pressing  substantive  matters — such  as 
the  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today- 
while  a  commission  could  focus  exclu- 
sively on  improving  the  institution  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  itself.  To 
be  sure,  many  legislative  interests  are 
Involved  when  Congress  addresses  var- 
ious reforms  .\  commission  made  up  of 
a  select  group  of  former  Members,  who 
do  not  have  a  personal  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  reform,  can  develop  fair 
and  objective  recommendations  for 
change. 

The  Commission  could,  for  Instance, 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  area  of  cam- 
paign financing  reform,  a  topic  that 
has  seemed  intractable  in  recent  years 
Developing  a  reasonable  solution  to 
campaign  financing  would  be  enough  in 
itself  to  justify  the  Commission.  And 
the  Commission  would  not  postpone, 
but  instead  would  supplement  the  ef- 
forts of  House  committees  with  juris- 
diction over  this  and  other  areas.  The 
resolution  specifically  provides  that 
the  Commission's  recommendations 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
House  committees  for  consideration. 

The  crux  of  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Reform,  its  essential  ele- 
ment. Is  that  It  Is  comprised  of  former 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives- Commission  members  would 
have     a     perspective     only     obtained 
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through  service  in  this  body— they 
would  understand  the  imperatives  of 
the  election  process,  the  operations  of 
committees,  procedures  on  the  floor, 
legislative  time  pressures,  and  the 
many  other  facets  of  the  Job  of  U.S. 
Representative.  Some  Commission 
members  would  likely  have  experi- 
enced the  successes  and  failure  of  ixast 
efforts  to  enhance  the  operations  of  the 
House,  and  could  bring  this  to  bear  on 
todays  Congress 

Several  former  Members,  men  and 
women  who  had  distinguished  careers 
in  the  House  and  who  have  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  about  this  institution,  come 
immediately  to  mind.  House  alumni 
such  as  Richard  Boiling  and  Barber 
Conable.  Tip  O'Neill  and  Mel  Laird. 
Robert  Giaimo  and  John  Rhodes. 
Willaim  Brodhead  and  Ed  Bethune  are 
among  the  many  potential  Commission 
members.  Some  members  could  even  be 
drawn  from  those  who  have  just  re- 
cently left  the  House,  such  as  Lindy 
Boggs  or  Bill  Frenzel  Of  course,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  Speaker  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  appoint  Commission 
members,  but  the  Commission  could 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  geo- 
graphic and  political  spectrum— north 
to  south,  east  to  west,  liberal  to  con- 
servative. 

The  common  denominator  would  be 
that  these  former  Members  would  un- 
derstand the  day-to-day  reality  of 
House  membership,  would  care  deeply 
about  the  integrity  of  the  institution, 
and  would  recognize  that  there  are  fun- 
damental problems  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  would  conduct  a  careful 
and  thorough  review  of  the  operations 
of  the  House,  and  function  in  a  non- 
partisan manner.  Public  dissatisfaction 
with  Congress  makes  it  clear  that  im- 
proving the  way  Congress  works  would 
advance  the  interests  of  both  parties. 
Increased  partisanship  In  the  House 
will  only  cause  a  further  decline  In  the 
American  people's  confidence  in  their 
elected  leaders. 

During  the  great  debates  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of 
the  union,  "a  house  divided  against  It- 
self canrot  stand."  In  the  months 
ahead,  if  partisanship  is  allowed  to  di- 
vide this  body  and  stifle  the  changes 
that  are  needed  to  make  Congress  more 
resiKinsive  to  the  .American  people, 
that  division  will  imperil  this  House 
The  Commission,  as  an  independent 
and  nonpartisan  group,  could  avoid  the 
partisan  wrangling  that  can  delay 
needed  changes 

Critics  of  some  past  efforts  to  exam- 
ine the  operations  of  Congress  saw  re- 
form efforts  as  a  misplaced  search  for 
structural  solutions  to  what  were  at 
their  core  political  problems.  The 
House  Commission  on  Congressional 
Reform  would  avoid  this  because  It 
would  be  composed  of  former  .Members 
of    the    House    who    would    oring    with 
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them  a  breadth  and  depth  of  historical 
understanding,  practical  experience, 
and  institutional  perspective.  They 
would  be  aware  of  past  efforts  and 
would  develop  recommendations  capa- 
ble of  mobilizing  consensus  and  provid- 
ing incentives  for  current  Members  to 
Implement  them 

The  time  has  come  for  an  independ- 
ent review  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  I  hope  that  you  will  join  me 
in  support  of  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Reform. 

I  ask   unanimous  consent  to  submit 
for    the    Record   several    articles   that 
suggest  the  need  for  a  House  Commis- 
sion on  Congressional  Reform. 
H   Rks 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

House  Commission  on  Congressional  Re- 
form Act  ■■ 
SEC.  2.  PURPOSE 

Purpose.-  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  ad- 
dress the  need  for  a  historical  and  institu- 
tional perspeelivp  on  ways  t.o  improve  the 
operation  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
Increase  its  responsiveness  and  efficiency, 
and  to  build  its  capacity  for  lawmaking, 
overslifhl.  and  representation. 
8EC.  S.  E8TABUSHMENT, 

There   is  established   a  commission   to  be 
known  as  the  House  Commission  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  (in  this  resolution  referred  to 
as  the   •Commission"). 
SEC.  4.  DLTIES. 

The  Commission  shall  develop  comprehen- 
sive and  impartial  recommendations  for  the 
House  of  Representaives  that  would 
improve— 

(1 )  institutional  integrity. 

(2)  accountability  to  the  public. 

(3)  efficiency. 

(4)  effectiveness,  and 

(5)  any  other  aspects  that  would  serve  to 
increase  public  confidence  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 

sec.  S.  MEMBERSHIP 

lai  I.N  General  -  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  12  members 

(bi  Al'lHilNTMENT  €  memtiers  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  6  members 
shall  t>e  appointed  by  the  Minority  l.#ader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

i2i  REqUlREMENTB  EOK  MEMBERS  -  An  indi- 
vidual appointed  under  subsection  ibi  shall 
have  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  shall  not  be  a  Member  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress 

(di  Vacancies  A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made 

(ei  Qi'ORiM  -8  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum 

(4  I  Chairperson;  Vice  Chairper.son.— The 
Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  time  of  appointment 

tg)  Compensation  — 

(li  Members.— Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2 1,  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
each  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of 
pay  for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
for  each  day  (including  travel  timei  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission 

(2i  Exception  —Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay  or  comf)ensatlon.  except  for  nee- 
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essary   travel  expenses,   by 
service  on  the  Commission 

ih)  Expenses.— Subject  to  the  adoption  of 
expense  resolutions  as  required  by  clause  5  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the  Com- 
mission may  incur  expenses  in  connection 
with  its  functions  under  this  resolution 
SEC  8.  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION; 
EXPERTS  AND  CONSLXTA-NTS. 

(a  I  Director.— The  Commission  shall, 
without  regard  to  section  53Uibi  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  have  a  Director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commission  and  paid  at  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  III  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

(bl    APPOINTMENT   AND    PAY   OF    STAFF.— The 

Commission  may  appoint  personnel  as  ii 
considers  appropriate  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  to  the  competitive 
service.  The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  related  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants— The  Com- 
mission may  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Staff  of  General  Support  Offices  of 
Congress.— Upon  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  general  support  office  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  that  office  to  the  Commission  to 
assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  du- 
nes under  this  resolution. 

SEC.  7.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(ai  Hearings— The  Com.mission  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  sit  and  act  at 
the  times  and  places,  take  testimony,  and  re- 
ceive evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate. 

(b)  LNFORMATlON.— The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  Committee.  Sub- 
committee, or  support  office  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(c)  Mails  —The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  m.ails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(d»  SUPPORT  Services  —The  Administrator 
of  General  Ser^'ices  shall  provide  to  the  Com- 
mission, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  adminis- 
trative support  services  as  the  Commission 
may  request. 
SEC.  a  REPORTS. 

lai  RETORTING  REQUIREMENT —The  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives its  recommendations  not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  the  Speaker  shall  refer  these  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  matters  covered  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion. The  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  specific  rec- 
ommendations and  implementing  language 
for  the  legislative  or  administrative  action 
it  considers  appropriate 
SEC.  »,  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  90 
days  after  submitting  Its  report  pursuant  to 
section  8 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  6,  1991] 
How  To  Frx  Congress— Advice  From  the 

ALUMNI 
(By  David  S  Broder) 
The  alumni  are  worried  that  dear  old  Alma 
Mater  is  getting  a  bad  name.  It's  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States  we're  talking 
about,  not  Old  Siwash  or  Wlnsockie  or  Eu- 
phoria State  Intervnews  with  more  than  a 
score  of  former  representatives  and  senators. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  show  a 
bad  case  of  anxiety  about  the  "rep"  that 
Congress  has  these  days 

A  Republican,  former  representative  Wil- 
liam H.  Hudnut  in.  now  mayor  of  Indianap- 
olis, said  the  public  has  the  impression  that 
Congress  "is  a  rudderless  ship,  that  its  mem- 
bers are  squabbling  all  the  time,  and  that 
they  are  afraid  to  bite  any  bullets  or  make 
any  hard  choices  " 

A  Democrat,  former  Illinois  representative 
Abner  J  Mikva,  now  a  federal  circuit  court 
judge  m  Washington,  pointed  to  the  decline 
m  reelection  margins  and  the  passage  of 
tenr.-limitation  measures  last  Novem.ber  and 
said  of  his  former  colleagues'  "If  they  can't 
read  that  handwriting  on  the  wall,  they  need 
eyeglasses  for  sure." 

That  refrain  is  voiced  all  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  from  liberals  like  Adlai  E.  Ste- 
venson 111.  John  C  Culver  and  Gary  Hart  to 
conservatives  like  John  J.  Rhodes,  Melvln  R. 
Laird  and  James  T.  Broyhlil, 

Former  Senate  Republican  leader  Howard 
H.  Baker  Jr..  of  Tennessee,  whose  father, 
mother  and  father-in-law  all  served  in  Con- 
gress before  him,  summed  up  the  general 
sentiment  by  saying.  "I've  seen  Congress  s 
reputation  go  up  and  down  for  many,  many 
years  But  I've  never  seen  it  lower  than  it  is 
now  I  think  there  will  be  a  massive  wave  of 
anti-incumbent  sentiment  unless  the  prob- 
lem is  addressed   " 

The  definition  of  "the  problem,"  va.ries 
from  person  to  person.  And  when  the  old 
grads  are  asked  what  practical  stepe  Con- 
gress could  take  to  improve  its  standing 
with  the  public,  they  offer  a  variety  of  sug- 
gestions But  m  this  unscientific  sampling  of 
notable  alumni,  the  single  action  most  often 
mentioned  is  to  change  the  way  the  cam- 
paigns for  Congress  are  financed 

"I  cannot  say  how  important  I  think  it  is." 
said  former  representative  Dick  Boiling,  who 
believes  that  financing  lies  at  the  heart  of 
most  of  Congress's  other  problems  Agreeing, 
former  senator  Thomas  Eagleton  said.  "I 
don't  care  what  ethics  bills  you  pass,  if  you 
don't  do  anything  about  campaign-spending 
reform,  you  haven't  done  anything  at  all." 

Boiling  and  Eagleton  are  both  liberal 
Democrats  from  Missouri  But  this  is  no 
longer  just  a  liberal  lament.  Former  Nevada 
senator  Paul  Laxalt.  the  chairman  of  Ronald 
Reagan  s  presidential  campaigns,  said. 
"There's  far  too  much  emphasis  on  money 
and  far  too  much  time  spent  collecting  it. 
It's  the  most  corrupting  thing  I  see  on  the 
congressional  scene." 

Laxalt  said,  "The  problem  is  so  bad  we 
ought  to  start  thinking  about  federal  financ- 
ing" of  House  and  Senate  campaigns.  "It  was 
anathema  to  me,"  as  it  has  been  to  most 
conservatives,  he  said,  "but  in  my  experience 
with  the  [Reagan]  presidential  cajflpaigns,  it 
worked,  and  it  was  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  ,  A  lot  of  us  who  retired  [from  Con- 
gress] did  so  because  we  just  didn't  have  the 
stomach  to  go  out  and  hustle  for  money  the 
way  you  have  to  do  now 

Hudnut,  also  an  opponent  of  public  financ- 
ing in  his  House  days,  agrees  with  Laxalt 
now— and  also  favors  caps  on  campaign 
spending,  a  provision  that  congressional  Re- 
publicans and  President  Bush  have  ada- 
mantly opposed.  "It's  obscene  how  money  is 
driving  politics,  "  Hudnut  exclaimed 

Former  House  speaker  Thomas  P  (Tip) 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  also  is  angry  about 
former  colleagues  who  "pile  up  a  million  or 
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more  bucks"  In  c&mpat^  -funds — and  then 
dare  anyone  to  challentre  them  "It's  good 
for  people  to  have  a  challenRer.  to  have  to 
come  home  and  explain  their  records." 
O'Neill  said.  'Otherwise,  they  get  arrogant, 
they  go  International,  they  forget  the  people 
at  home." 

It's  not  Just  the  amount  of  money  envelop- 
ing Congress  that  concerns  these  alumni, 
many  also  object  to  the  kind  of  campaigns 
being  waged.  "The  negative  campaigning  and 
the  smears,  "  exclaimed  former  senator  Abra- 
ham A  Riblcoff  (D»  of  Connecticut.  "It's  no 
wonder  they  have  so  little  respect  for  Con- 
gress when  people  see  the  candidates  for  Con- 
gress stooping  to  these  tactics.  The  attitude 
Is  simple  disgust." 

Two  prominent  Republican  alumni- 
former  senator  Bill  Brock  of  Tennessee  and 
former  representative  Melvin  R.  Laird  of 
Wtaconsin — argue  that  the  best  way  to  insu- 
late Congress  from  special -Interest  PAC  <  po- 
litical-action committee!  money  Is  to  route 
all  such  campaign  funds  through  the  parties. 
Laird  argues  that  most  organized  giving 
to<lay  Is  "really  to  buy  access"  to  the  law- 
makers. Brock,  a  former  national  GOP  chair- 
man, agrees  that  following  the  PACS  to  con- 
tribute only  to  the  parties  would  reduce  the 
access  game^and  strengthen  party  dis- 
cipline 

Tighter  party  control  Is  necessary  If  Con- 
gress Is  to  tackle  the  tough  problems,  sev- 
eral alums  say.  "When  I  was  in  Congress,  we 
had  a  lot  of  party  discipline."  former  New 
Hampshire  representative  Perkins  Bass  iR) 
said  "There's  no  discipline  I  can  see  today" 
Pointing  to  the  rank-and-file  House  rebellion 
that  autumn  against  the  budget  argeement 
endoresed  by  leaders  of  both  parties.  Bass 
said.  "Congress  can't  take  on  the  entitle- 
ments or  the  other  tough  budget  choices,  be- 
cause there's  no  discipline   " 

On  the  opposite  coast.  Washington  Lt  Gov 
Joel  Pritchard  iRi.  who  served  for  12  years  in 
the  House,  remarked  that  "in  Congress 
today,  everyone  runs  for  office  as  a  political 
entity  of  his  own.  Without  a  strong  party 
connection,  there's  no  conherent  philosophy 
for  them  to  connect  to;  it's  everyone  for 
himself  " 

Others  who  agree  that  Congress  needs 
more  discipline  think  it  has  to  come  from  In- 
side the  institution.  Former  House  majority 
whip  Tony  Coelho  (D)  of  California  said. 
"The  reforms  that  came  in  after  the  1974 
election  spread  out  the  power  so  much  In 
Congress  that  It's  very  difficult  for  the  lead- 
ership to  lead  It's  frustrated  efforts  at  lead- 
ership and  actually  encouraged  them  to 
avoid  responsibility" 

Brock  and  Stevenson,  Riblcoff  and  former 
senator  James  R.  Pearson  i  R)  of  Kansas  were 
partners  In  Senate  reform  efforts,  several 
years  apart,  today  they  still  think  Internal 
changes  clarifying  lines  of  responsibility  and 
reclaiming  the  leaders'  and  committee 
charimen  3  vanished  clout  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  do  its  Job  better.  Congress,  said  Ste- 
venson, "is  suffering  from  an  excess  of  de- 
mocracy." Brock  said.  'They  have  to  restore 
the  authority  of  committee  chairmen  and 
get  some  hierarchical  structure" 

Two  respected  alumni  argue  that  Congress 
might  be  more  respected  If  Its  members  just 
buckled  down  and  worked  harder  at  their 
jobs  "More  work  by  Individual  senators  is 
needed,  and  less  reliance  on  staff,"  said 
former  Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mans- 
field (D)  of  Montana  "Congress  should  not 
be  taking  all  of  August  off  each  year.  And  it 
ought  to  work  five  days  a  week  to  keep  the 
legislation  from  piling  up" 

Former  senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R) 
of  Maine,  who  prided  herself  on  not  missing 


a  roll-call  vute.  said.  'Congress  can't  do  lt« 
work  with  the  amount  of  absenteeism  there 
is.  The  public  thinks  they  think  about  holt- 
days  and  salaries  than  they  do  about  passing 
legislation" 

But  Howard  Baker  takes  exactly  the  oppo- 
site view  "They  ought  to  reduce  sessions  to 
six  months  a  year,  so  they  have  time  to 
know  what  their  constituents  are  thinking. 
Congress  Is  not  acting  in  the  role  the  Con- 
stitution prescribes  for  It.  It  Is  meant  to  be 
essentially  a  big  national  board  of  directors, 
making  broad  policy,  but  Increasingly  it's 
becoming  an  elected  bureaucracy  with  its 
fingers  into  everything  " 

However  long  the  sessions  or  the  workdays, 
several  alumni  say  Congress  has  to  organize 
its  time  better.  Slashing  staff,  cutting  the 
number  of  committees  and  subcommlttees-- 
and  thereby  reducing  the  schedule  conflicts 
for  Individual  members— were  suggested  by 
many  of  those  interviewed.  Former  senator 
Charles  McC  Mathias  (R)  of  Maryland  said, 
"Modern  limes  have  Imposed  a  massive 
workload  on  Congress  and  it  requires  dis- 
cipline. Not  new  rules,  but  enforcing  the 
rules  they've  got  would  speed  up  things  enor- 
mously" 

Summarizing  suggestions  made  by  several 
others,  former  senator  Daniel  J.  Evans  (R)  of 
Washington,  who  opted  out  after  only  one 
term,  called  for  a  two-year  budget  cycle, 
with  the  first  year  setting  spending  prior- 
ities and  the  second  focusing  on  oversight  of 
how  the  funds  are  being  spent.  Evans  also  fa- 
vored "slashing  severely"  at  the  committee 
and  staff  undergrowth  and  scheduling  signifi- 
cant floor  debates  for  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening  hours  to  Increase  senatorial 
attendance.  "If  you  had  real  debate.  "  he 
said,  "It  would  help  educate  the  public  on 
these  Issues,  but  we  have  virtually  none  of 
that  now" 

It  has  struck  many  of  the  alumni  that  one 
reason  for  Congress's  bad  reputation  is  that 
so  many  members  bad-mouth  Congress  in 
their  own  reelection  campaigns.  "I  think 
members  of  Congress  are  basically  solid  and 
sound,  "  said  former  senator  Robert  Stafford 
(R)  of  Vermont.  "But  every  two  years,  they 
spend  all  their  time  telling  the  public  what 
boobe  their  colleagues  are  at  best,  and  what 
crooks  at  worst.  No  wonder  the  public  be- 
lieves it." 

Others,  however,  say  the  character  prob- 
lem is  not  just  a  campaign  myth— and  must 
be  addressed  before  Congress'  reputation  can 
improve 

"When  I  started,"  said  John  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona, the  former  House  minority  leader,  "we 
had  a  feeling  we  had  to  be  concerned  about 
the  country  But  now  I  think  there  are  more 
and  more  members  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned about  their  own  reelection.  We  used 
to  say,  'You  only  have  one  political  death, 
but  you  can  choose  when  to  use  It.'  They 
don't  want  to  risk  (anything]  at  all." 

Former  senator  Gary  Hart  (Di  of  Colorado 
also  draws  a  sharp  contrast  Ijetween  the 
older  members  who  were  around  when  he 
came  in  1974  and  the  younger  ones  who  en- 
tered in  the  19808.  "It  has  gone  down  in 
terms  of  caliber,  breadth  of  vision  and  qual- 
ity," he  said.  "It's  going  to  be  hard  to  gel 
back  to  the  broadKuage.  big-picture,  con- 
stitutionalist type  of  senator,  they  don't  run 
in  the  kind  of  election  campaigns  we  have 
today" 

Former  senator  William  Proxmlre  (Di  of 
Wisconsin,  a  maverick  who  prided  himself  on 
his  low-cost  capripalgns.  is  critical  of  the 
focus  on  reelection.  "Being  a  senator  is  such 
a  marvelous  Job,"  he  said,  "they  do  whatever 
they  can  to  hold  onto  It.  It  becomes  a  prior- 
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ity  for  them,  and  their  families,  and  their 
staffs,  and  even  their  colleagues  pressure 
them,  because  their  chairmanships  depend 
on  their  party  staying  In  control  And  once 
the  No.  1  objective  becomes  being  reelected, 
you  can  rationalize  all  sorts  of  things  ..." 
If  reelection  pressures  are  the  problem.  Is 
lerm-llmltlng  the  answer?  Some  alumni  say 
yes.  Conservatives  BroyhlU  and  Hudnut  are 
for  the  idea,  and  so  is  liberal  former  rep- 
resentative Shirley  Chlsholm  (D)  of  New 
York.  "There's  anger  and  a  lack  of  trust  I've 
not  seen  before,"  she  said,  describing  her 
sense  of  the  public  attitude  toward  Congress. 

"We  need  new  blood— a  new  transfusion.  Too 
many  of  them  have  Potomac  fever  and  forgot 
how  they  got  there" 

But  even  those  who  voluntarily  cut  short 
their  own  congressional  careers  tend  to  re- 
ject  the    Idea   of   limiting    tenure    by    law. 

"When  you  decrease  the  tenure."  said 
Rhodes,  "the  Influence  of  unelected  staff 
members  goes  up"  LAlrd  calls  term  limits 
"a  repudiation  of  nur  whole  philosophy  of 
representative  government  "  Former  rep- 
resentative James  R.  Jones  (D).  whose  home 
state  of  Oklahoma  has  passed  term-limits  for 
the  legislature,  calls  them   "crazy."  but  adds. 

"The  only  way  to  avoid  them  is  for  members 
of  Congress  to  start  acting  as  if  the  Con- 
stitution already  included  a  limit  on  terms. 
If  they  would  show  more  courage  and  candor, 
it  would  do  wonders" 

Finally,  some  alumni  suggest  that  the  pub- 
lic Itself  may  have  to  take  responsibility  for 
Congress  and  its  flaws  "From  my  persi)ec- 
tlve,"  said  John  Culver,  "tenm-limltation  Is 
the  latest  manifestation  of  public  Irrespon- 
sibility. Many  people  don't  vote.  Most  of 
those  who  do  vote  don't  want  to  vote  against 
their  own  congressman.  So  they  look  on 
term-llmltatlons  as  a  way  of  changing  people 
without  the  bother — or  the  responsibility — of 
voting  them  out." 

Culver  said  he  agreed  that  today's  Con- 
gress—"made  up  of  wonderfully  attractive 
people"— seems  "more  preoccupied  with  re- 
election than  the  old  Congresses  made  up  of 
people  who  were,  frankly,  less  than  distin- 
guished '  But.  he  said,  "an  informed  elector- 
ate Is  the  cornerstone  of  a  democracy,  and 
that's  the  responsibility  of  the  people,  not  of 
the  members  of  Congress  In  the  end,  the 
public  Is  going  to  get  what  it  demands.  This 
Congress  Is  about  what  the  people  deserve — 
maybe  a  little  better." 

(From  the  Congressional  Monitor.  Dec.  17. 
1990] 

Vetera.n'  Members  Cite  Ills  of  Congress 

As  the  lOlst  Congress  two  months  ago 
struggled  to  complete  Its  work,  the  Amer- 
ican electorate  and  many  members  had  this 
question  on  their  minds:  What  on  earth  Is 
wrong  with  Congress? 

Members  strode  to  the  chamber  micro- 
phones day  after  day  to  report  with  frustra- 
tion that  their  constituents  were  demanding 
to  know  why  Congress  couldn't  get  anything 
done 

Years  of  divided  government,  an  over- 
emphasis by  members  on  re-election  cam- 
paigns, and  major  changes  In  the  budget- 
making  process  and  congressional  power 
structure  were  among  the  key  culprits  cited 
by  veteran  lawmakers  during  recent  inter- 
views 

"I  think  It's  getting  worse,  much  worse," 
said  retiring  Sen.  Gordon  J  Humphrey.  R- 
N  H. 

Term  Limits:  "Serving  In  Congress  has  be- 
come much  loo  valued  by  incumbents  be- 
cause the  pay  Is  so  high  and  the  pre- 
requisites are  so  great.  "  and  members  are 
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putting  their  re-elections  ahead  of  the  coun- 
try. Humphrey  said.  "Thai's  why  I'm  beating 
the  drums  '  for  t#rm  limits. 

When  members  stay  too  long,  "you  lose 
your  perspective;  you  lose  your  idealism." 
said  Humphrey,  who  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1979  and  is  leaving  Washington  for  a  seat  in 
the  New  Hampshire  Senate 

Retiring  Sen.  William  L,  Armstrong.  R- 
Colo..  who  also  started  his  Senate  service  in 
1979,  also  suggested  term  limitations  as  a  so- 
lution to  some  of  Congress'  problems.  If 
members  knew  they  had  only  a  certain 
amount  of  lime  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  said,  "it 
would  change  the  whole  focus  of  their  work 
here." 

Campaign  Demands:  Rep.  Neal  Smith.  D- 
lowa,  who  came  to  Congress  in  1959,  cited 
modern  House  campaigns  a^.  a  significant 
factor  in  Congress'  disabilities.  "The  cost  of 
campaigns  is  so  great."  he  said,  requiring 
members  to  ny  home  to  their  districts  fre- 
quently for  appearances. 

Demanding  re-election  campaigns,  how- 
ever, constitute  only  one  of  many  hurdles  to 
efficiency  and  progress  in  Congress,  members 
said. 

Budget  Morass:  Senators  and  House  mem- 
bers In  both  parties  blamed  the  1974  budget 
act.  which  overhauled  congressional  budget 
procedures,  for  the  type  of  struggles  that  im- 
peded congressional  and  WTiite  House  efforts 
to  craft  a  denclt-reduction  package  this 
year. 

That  law  requires  Congress  to  adopt  a 
budget  resolution  with  spending  and  tax- 
ation targets  before  passing  its  annual  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  bills,  and  sets 
deadlines  for  action  on  various  aspects  of  the 
budget-writing  process.  But  it  contains 
many  loopholes,  members  pointed  out. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  and  voted  for 
it.  much  to  my  regret.  "  Rep.  James  H.  Quil- 
len.  Tenn..  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee,   said   of  the   1974   budget 

bill.  ^    , 

This  year  was  even  worse  than  usual.  Quil- 
len  said,  with  "'Republicans  fighting  Repub- 
licans. Democrats  fighting  Democrats,  and 
very  few  supporting  the  president."  The  law- 
maker said,  "I  think  it's  definitely  the 
change  in  the  system." 

Like  others,  though.  Qulllen  expressed  lit- 
tle optimism  for  change  in  the  near  future. 
••It  would  take  something  spectacular."  he 
said,  such  as  automatic,  across-the-board 
budget  cuts  kicking  in  and  the  government 
coming  to  a  standstill  for  weeks. 

Smith,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions State.  Justice.  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee, also  complained  that  the  current  budget 
process  delays  work  on  the  spending  plans, 
and  cited  the  White  House-congressional 
budget  summit  as  a  troublesome  impedi- 
ment. 

The  summit  involved  the  White  House  in 
the  appropriations  process  'at  a  lower  level. 
It's  not  supposed  to  work  that  way.  "  Smith 
said,  adding  that  the  White  House  should  not 
step  into  the  debate  until  the  end. 

Rep  Edward  Madigan.  R-IH..  said.  "One  of 
the  best  things  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  repeal  the  budget  act." 

Smith  and  others  also  cited  a  recent  his- 
tory of  divided  government,  with  Repub- 
licans holding  the  White  House  and  Demo- 
crats controlling  Congress,  as  a  source  of 
problems:  "They're  [the  American  public] 
not  quite  sure  that  they  want  either  party  to 
have  full  responsibility.  .  It's  net  an  acci- 
dent when  they  vote  that  way  20  years  out  of 
24,"  said  Smith. 

Cumbersome  Structure:  The  revamped 
budget  process   was  not   the  only   internal 


congressional  change  that  muddied  the  legis- 
lative waters,  some  longtime  members  said. 
QuiUen  complained  that  too  many  sub- 
committees have  been  created,  spreading  the 
power  among  too  many  lawmakers:  "You  get 
a  lot  of  fingers  in  the  pie." 

'"Back  28  years  ago  you  had  com.mittee 
chairmen  who  ruled  the  rules.  They  ruled 
with  an  iron  fist,"  Qulllen  said.  Now.  he  said, 
there  are  ""too  many  wielding  too  much 
power.  It's  been  diluted." 

And  Armstrong,  noting  a  larger  bureauc- 
racy in  Congress,  said.  "I  guess  I  think 
things  are  a  little  bit  more  tangled  up  than 
they  used  to  be   " 

Those  tangles  are  not  limited  to  the  budg- 
et area.  Armstrong  said  For  example,  sen- 
ators don't  look  at  the  qualifications  of  pres- 
idential nominees  anymore,  he  complained, 
but  end  up  "arguing  with  him  or  her  about 
the  details  of  how  they're  going  to  do  the 
Job."  It  gets  to  "'the  level  of  the  absurd,"  he 
said. 

President's  Fault?  While  President  Bush 
and  many  voters  blamed  Congress  for  a  lack 
of  leadership  in  this  year's  budget  follies. 
lawmakers  in  both  parties  leveled  the  same 
charge  at  the  president,  saying  he  was  at 
least  partly  responsible  for  the  budget 
gridlock. 

"I  really  don't  blame  members  as  much  as 
1  blame  the  presidency,  "  said  Rep.  Patricia 
Schroeder.  D-Colo..  who  has  served  in  the 
House  since  1973. 

Many  members  of  Bush's  own  party  com- 
plained that  he  had  abandoned  the  party's 
traditional  themes— particularly  its  opposi- 
tion to  higher  taxes— for  his  own  political 
gain.  Humphrey  complained  of  "a  lack  of 
leadership"  from  the  president,  who  he  said 
tried  to  bury  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties,  causing  other  Republicans  to  suf- 
fer—By Dinah  Wisenberg. 


(From  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 
Report,  Oct  27.  1990] 

adjournment;  Pl'blic's  Patience  Wears 

Thin  as  Congress  Winds  Down 

(By  Janet  Hook) 

The  adjournment  of  the  lOlst  Congress 
may  bring  a  cease-fire  in  the  months-long 
war  between  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
but  it  will  send  lawmakers  out  to  face  an- 
other formidable  adversary:  an  increasingly 
hostile  electorate. 

At  the  end  of  the  session.  Congress  may  be 
able  to  take  pride  in  enactment  of  a  sweep- 
ing rewrite  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  a  politically 
popular  child-care  bill  and  a  five-year  defi- 
cit-reduction plan. 

But  those  accomplishments  may  be  lost  on 
voters  disgusted  by  the  spectacle  of  budget 
paralysis,  ethics  scandals  and  political  flip- 
flops  that  have  eroded  the  credibility  of  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  101st  Congress. 

The  long-delayed  adjournment  is  itself  a 
dubious  distinction:  At  least  m  the  postwar 
era.  Congress  has  never  been  in  session  this 
close  to  Election  Day.  Three  times  since 
World  War  II  Congress  has  adjourned  17  days 
before  voters  went  to  the  polls.  The  101st 
Congress  passed  that  milestone  when  it 
stayed  in  session  beyond  Oct.  21. 

lOlST  CONGRESS  in  MICROCOSM 

Final  approval  of  the  painstakingly 
wrought  budget  deal  was  the  most  daunting 
hurdle  to  tje  cleared  before  Congress  could 
adjourn.  But  as  the  budget  negotiations 
dragged  on.  other  obstacles  were  knocked 
down.  Appropriations  bills  cleared  one  by 
one.  Other  major  bills  with  de  facto  "must- 
pass"  status  moved:  clean  air.  housing  and 
farm  bills. 
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In  some  ways,  the  final  days  before  ad- 
journment were  emblematic  of  the  entire 
two-year  term  of  the  101st  Congress 

The  Congress  that  was  replete  with  sex 
scandals,  investigations  and  resignations 
ended  with  five  senators  facing  ehtics  hear- 
ings in  November  and  a  House  member.  Don- 
ald E.  "Buz"  Lukens,  R-Ohio.  suddenly  quit- 
ting Oct.  24  after  sexual  misconduct  charges. 
The  Congress  that  couldn't  override  Presi- 
dent Bush's  vetoes  ended  with  the  Senate 
sustaining  his  veto  of  contested  civil  rights 
legislation  by  one  vote. 

.i^nd  the  Congress  that  spent  months 
consumed  by  the  government's  budget  crisis 
was  careering  from,  one  missed  deadline  to 
the  next  until  the  very  last  week. 

But  for  all  the  preoccupation  with  auster- 
ity, the  Congress  that  began  with  a  noisy 
fight  over  a  governm.ent  pay  increase  ended 
with  lawmakers  getting  a  quiet  raise.  As  of 
Jan.  1,  members  will  get  a  cost-of-living  In- 
crease tied  to  the  4  1  percent  hike  for  federal 
workers.  House  members  also  will  get  the  25 
percent  hike  they  approved  m  late  1969  when 
they  forswore  honoraria,  barring  a  iast- 
minute  reversal  Although  senators  wiii 
make  less,  salaries  m  both  chambers  will 
shoot  over  the  JIOO.OOO  mark. 

handicapper's  nightmare 
.iSis  the  week  of  Oct.  22  began,  adjournment 
seemed  like  a  mirage,  an  invitmp  image  that 
evaporated  each  time  Congress  approached 
it.  As  one  Senate  aide  put  it.  'This  is  the 
last  week,  but  it  may  be  two  weeks  long," 

Rep.  John  P  Murtha.  D-Pa..  hedged  his  bet 
when  he  put  money  into  a  pool  on  when  Con- 
gress would  adjourn.  His  optimistic  money 
was  on  Oct  27.  11:59  p.m..  he  placed  a  second 
bet  on  a  Dec   23  adjournment 

The  pessimist  looked  like  the  wise  man 
Oct  23.  when  a  meeting  of  House  Democrats 
disclosed  a  deep  rupture  ir.  the  party  over 
how  to  proceed  in  the  budget  talks  That  was 
a  dark  stroke  m  an  already  grim,  picture  of 
disintegrating  consensus:  Republicans  have 
been  scrapping  with  each  other  for  months. 
Bush  was  deriding  Democrats  on  the  cam- 
paign trail,  and  emergency  funding  of  the 
government  was  about  to  expire  at  midnight 
Oct  24 

But  as  the  prospect  of  another  government 
shutdown  loom.ed.  the  political  ground  shifts 
ed.  Democrats,  having  enjoyed  a  stunning 
political  reversal  that  put  Bush  and  the  GOP 
on  the  defense  in  recent  months,  finally  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  stop  pressing  their  ad- 
vantage and  go  home.  They  dropped  their  in- 
sistence on  a  surtax  for  millionaires,  and  Re- 
publican leaders  begged  Bush  to  accept  a 
proffered  compromise. 

Although  the  end  was  in  sight,  that  wasn't 
enough  to  put  a  floor  under  the  public's 
plummeting  confidence  in  Congress  A  Wall 
Street  Journal  NBC  poll  published  Oct  26 
found  that  71  percent  of  those  questioned  dis- 
approved of  Congress'  role  in  the  budget  af- 
fair. 

But  getting  the  budget  deal  through  ana 
completing  the  pileup  of  other  business 
pushed  Congress  into  another  weekend  ses- 
sion. That  was  the  latest  -and  with  luck  the 
lastr-in  a  string  of  protracted  workwee'KS 
that  have  kept  lawmakers  from,  home-stale 
consiitutents.  campaigning  and  contribu- 
tors 

Rep  George  ■Buddy'  Darden.  D-Ga.. 
missed  his  three  miajor  campaign  events  this 
fall,  including  one  held  without  him  the  day 
the  House  held  19  back-to-back  roll  call 
votes.  Legislative  business  forced  Rep  W.G. 
■■Bill"  Hefner,  D-N.C.  to  miss  a  big  fund- 
raiser; but  at  least  his  featured  guest.  House 
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Speaker  Thomas  S.  Foley  of  WashlnK'ton. 
could  go  ahead  without  him 

With  public  hostility  lapping  at  the  shores 
of  Capitol  Hill,  urallows  humor  became  the 
order  of  the  day  for  lawmakers  resigned  to 
the  protracted  session 

Rep.  William  Lehman.  D-FIa..  likes  to  tell 
his  colleagues  that  he  ran  for  Congress  In 
1972  because  he  wanted  to  move  up  into  a 
more  respectable  profession.  Now,  he  says, 
he  thinks  he'd  get  more  public  esteem  if  he 
went  back  to  his  old  job,  selling  used  cars. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followingr  the  leffls- 
lative  progrram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material  ) 

Mr  Weldon.  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 10. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gekas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDermott.  for  30  minutes, 
today 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kanjorski.  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  10.  11.  and  12. 

Mr.  Skaggs,  for  30  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 10 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr   DoRN AN  of  California. 

Mr  Gingrich. 

Mr   Bkhkiter. 

Mr    HoRTON. 

(The  followinK  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Edwards  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr   BONIOR. 

Mr    CLEMENT. 

Mr   JocoBS. 

Mr  STARK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  STUDDS. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  I  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
p.m  ).  under  it.s  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday.  Janu- 
ary 10.  1991.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

222.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  FmHA  single  family 
housing  legal  services  contracting 
actlvltltes.  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  49 
U.SC.  1480<d):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  and  work- 
able plan  for  the  abatement  of  lead- based 
paint  In  privately  owned  housing,  pursuant 
to  42  use.  4822;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

224.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed letter(si  of  offer  and  acceptance  [IJOA] 
to  Singapore  for  defense  articles  and  services 
(Transmittal  No  91-13).  pursuant  to  22  U  S  C 
2T76(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

225.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  Iceland  trans- 
mittal No.  DTC-13-90).  pursuant  to  22  U.SC. 
2T76(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

226.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  defense  equipment 
sold  commercially  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Trans- 
mittal No.  DTC-9-91),  pursuant  to  22  U  8.C 
2T76(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

227  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
notification  of  a  proposed  license  for  the  ex- 
port of  defense  equipment  sold  commercially 
to  Israel  (Transmittal  No.  DTC-12^91i,  pursu- 
ant to  22  use.  2776(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  a  report  covering  the  disposal  of 
surplus  Federal  real  property  for  education 
by   individual   transactions  from  October   1, 

1989.  through  September  30,  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

229.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  agency's  compli- 
ance with  the  requlrement.8  of  the  Internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  31  U.SC  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

230  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary. 
Barry  M  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Foundation,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 

1990,  pursuant  to  31  USC    3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

231.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Human  Re- 
sources, Department  of  the  Amry.  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  the  US  Army 
nonappropriated  fund  employee  retirement 
plan  for  the  year  ended  September  30.  1989. 
pursuant  to  31  USC  9503(a)(l  )(Bi.  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

232  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fl 
nanclal  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  31  USC.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the    Federal    Managers     Financial    Integrity 


Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  USC 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

234  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  the  an 
nual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fl 
nanclal  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  31  USC.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

235.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  CEO 
Farm  Credit  System  Assistance  Board 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  agency's  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Interna! 
accounting  and  administrative  control  sys 
tem,  pursuant  to  31  USC.  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

236  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

237.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the  requlre- 
menta  of  the  Internal  accounting  and  admin- 
istrative control  system,  pursuant  to  31 
U.SC  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

238  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  agency's  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U.SC.  3612ic)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

239.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  entitled.  "Compliance  With 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

240.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  pursuant  to  31  U.SC  3512(c)(3);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

241.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
agency's  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3).  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

242.  A  letter  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Finan- 
cial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U  S  C  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

243  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  use  3512(c>(3i.  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

244.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Pan- 
ama Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U  S.C  3512(ci(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

245  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corpe.  transmitting  a  report  of  the  agency's 
compliance  with  the  requirempnts  of  the  in- 
ternal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol system,  pursuant  Uj  31  US  C  3512(c)(3); 
t-o  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


246  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  report  of 
the  agency's  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Internal  accounting  and  admin- 
istrative control  system,  pursuant  U)  31 
I"  SC  3612(ci(3);  t«  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

247  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
agency's  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

248  A  letter  from  the  Director.  The  Fed- 
eral Domestic  Volunteer  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  agency's  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system. 
pursuant  to  31  USC.  3612ic)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

249.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  .^rms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  agency's  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  USC  3612ici(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

250.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

251.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
agency's  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  internal  accounting  and  administra- 
tive control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

252.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

253.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  USC 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

254  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associat*  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  USC 
1339(bi;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

255  A  letter  from  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nual audit  report  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C  1166;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

256  A  letter  from  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U  S.A  .  Int  .  transmitting  pro- 
ceedings of  the  38th  National  Convention  of 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States.  Inc  .  held  in  Cedar  Rapids,  lA.  Au- 
gust 18-30.  1990.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C  776.  44 
use,  1332  (H  Doc.  No  102-261;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

257  A  letter  from  the  American  Legion 
transmitting  the  proceedings  of  the  72d  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  American  Legion, 
held  m  Indianapolis.  IN,  August  28-30.  1990, 
pursuant  to  36  U  S  C.  49  (H  Doc,  No,  102-26): 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 


258.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  limitation  imposed  on  amounts  of 
premium  pay  for  overtime  to  any  individual 
employed  by.  or  assigned  to,  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  1611. 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

259,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
report  on  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  in- 
formation for  the  quarter  er.ding  September 
30,  1990.  pursuant  to  42  U.SC.  2167(e);  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

260  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  informa- 
tion on  the  assignment  or  detailing  of  GAO 
employees  to  congressional  committees,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C  734;  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Appro- 
priations. 

261  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transm.ittinp  a  study  of 
volume  performance  standard  rates  of  in- 
crease by  geography,  specialty,  and  type  of 
service,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-239.  sec- 
tion 6102idii3i  (103  Stat.  2185);  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Jan.  3.  1991} 
Mr.  GONZALEZ:  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Summary  of  Ac- 
tivities, a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  House  of 
Representatives.  101st  Congress.  2d  Sess. 
(Rept.  101-102.')),  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


United   States  serving  in   Operation   Desert 

Shield:    to    the    Committee    or.    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VISCLOSlCi' 
H.R    470    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  release  the  restrictions, 
requirements,    and    conditions    imposed    in 
(.onnection   with  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  in  the  city  of  Gary.  IN:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Wor'Ks  and  Transportation 
By  Mr  HERTEL 
H  J    Res    59   Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  February   10-16.   1991.  as  "Chil- 
dren of  Substance  Abuse  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\Tce 
By  Mr   SCHVMER 
H.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  12  through  18.  1991.  as    ■Nationa;  Par- 
ents  of  Murdered   Children   Week";   to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT 
H.J    Res  61    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  repealing  the  22  article  of  amend- 
ment thereto;  to  the  Comim.ittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  22.  Concurrent  resOlnUoe  OOO- 
demning  the  deliberate  and  systematie  ac- 
tivities of  the  military  authority  In 
Suriname  to  subvert  constitutional  democ- 
racy in  that  nation  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  RAHALL 
H    Con    Res    23    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  necessity  of  allies  of  the  United  States 
paying  their  fair  share  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  Operation  Desert   Shield:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   WOLF 
H    Res    26    Resolut'on  tc  establish  a  Com- 
mission of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Congressional  Reform,  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  Rules 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.   public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  DICKINSON: 
H  R,  468.  A  bill  U)  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont- 
gomery. AL:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr  HORTON  (for  him.seif,  Mr  H.^n- 
SEN.  Mr,  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Lent.  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  .Mr  Petri.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr, 
McEwEN,  .Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Roi-bal. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr  Valentine.  Mr 
McGrath.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
McMillen  of  Maryland,  Mr, 
Costello,  Mr.  ScHEfER.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr  Espy.  Mr 
Pickett,  Mr  Nowak.  Mr  Engel,  Mr. 
Coughlin.  Mr  Rogers.  Mr  Walsh. 
Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr  Reed,  Mr 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Ms. 
SLAUGtrrER  of  New  York  i 
H.R.  469.  A  bill  to  provide  automatic  exten- 
sions of  time  for  the  filing  of  tax  returns, 
and  the  performance  of  other  tax-related 
acts,  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FISH  introduced  a  bill  iHR.  471 1  for 
the  relief  of  Fred  M.  Lombard!  and  Mar- 
guerite M.  Lombard!:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H-R  3  Mr,  TAYiXiR  of  Mississippi.  Mrs,. 
VvcANOvicH.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Stallings.  Mr  Brewster,  Mrs,  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Condit.  Mr  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr  Roe.  Mr  Pursell.  Mr  Myers 
of  Indiana,  Mr  Broomfield.  Mr  SKELTON. 
and  Mr,  Campbell  of  Colorado 

H.R  303  Mr  Boucher.  Mr  Richardson. 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Rahall.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Roy'bal,  Mr  Gonzalez.  Mr  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Roe.  and  Mrs    Lowey  of  New  York. 

H.R.  321  Mr  Bilbray.  Mr  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Illinois.  Ms,  Kaptur.  Mr,  Lan- 
caster. Mr.  Lent.  Mr  Upinski.  Mrs.  Mlnk. 
Mr  Mrazek.  Mr  Perkins,  Mr  Richardson. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr  Wise 

H.J   Res  50  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa 

H.J  Res.  58:  Mr.  Buley.  Mr  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr   Rinaldo.  Mr   McMillen  of  Mary- 
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Ian.!  M<  Ss.ak  M:  Ann  ■.,':  Mr  R<1SE. 
Mr  F-^;M>  Mr  Covnk  M-  McMi  i;h  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr  Mkimk  Mr  ('.«,'.  knki,.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Ms.  LONO.  Mr  MHA/KK  Mr  McDaDE. 
and  Mr  Fazio 

H.  Con  Res  1  Mr.  Berman.  Mr  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Foouetta.  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr  Staooers,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Scheuer.  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Pkrxins.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
,  Oberstar,  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr 
Espy. 


H.  C- 


;'^    M: 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

8.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the  Ebene- 
zer  United  Methodist  Church.  Washington. 
DC.  relative  to  human  rights  In  El  Salvador: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


9.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Sweetwau-r. 
FL.  relative  to  Puerto  Rico's  political  fu- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

10.  Also,  petition  of  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, State  Capitol.  Salem.  OR.  relative  to 
a  six-county  pilot  program  that  would  sub- 
stitute private  and  public  sector  jobs  for  cur- 
rent food  stamp.  AFDC.  and  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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OLD  HICKORY:  ON  EXHIBIT 


BOB  CLEMENT 

TKNNESSKK 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr  CLEMENT  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  38th  in- 
divKJuai  to  serve  the  district  first  represented 
t>y  Andrew  Jackson,  I  woukj  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  you  and  my  colleagues  an  oul- 
standir>g  exhitMtion  that  recently  opened  here 
at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  major  exhibition.  An- 
drew Jackson's  remarkable  life  is  displayed 
through  a  selection  of  portraits,  cartoons, 
engravings,  memorabilia  and  broadsides  The 
great  issues  of  his  Presidency — the  fight  over 
renewal  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
South  Carolina's  attempts  to  nullity  Federal 
law,  and  the  alleged  "spoils  system" — are 
highlighted.  In  addition,  there  are  many  por- 
traits and  personal  possessions  documenting 
Jackson's  military  career 

This  IS  a  lernfic  exhibition  and  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  and  their  families  to  see  it.  The 
exhibition  will  be  at  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery through  January  13.  1991  The  gallery  is 
located  at  81h  and  F  Streets.  NW  and  is  open 
10  am   to  5  30  pm  daily 

For  your  information,  I  have  included  a  re- 
view of  the  exhibition  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  2 

OLD  Hickory:  Fortkaits  in  Power 
(By  Sarah  Booth  Conroy) 

The  durability  of  fame  is  not  always  easy 
to  understand. 

Two  great  advantages  in  keeping  one's  list- 
;nK  in  the  annals  of  history  are  a  large  cor- 
pus of  written  work,  such  as  that  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  a  preat  number  of  portraits, 
such  as  is  the  case  with  .Andrew  Jackson, 

Now  the  Smithsonian's  National  Portrait 
Gallery  offers,  IhrouKh  Jan.  13,  "Old  Hick- 
ory; A  Life  Sketch  of  Andrew  Jackson."  As 
is  its  habit,  the  Portrait  Gallery  does  a 
grand  job  at  showing  the  man  behind  the 
face  on  the  J20  bill. 

Jackson's  distinctivt-  physiognomy  ;s 
shown  in  or  on  more  than  70  paintings, 
engravings,  p<jlitical  cartoons,  vases,  rib- 
bons, gold  medals,  a  treasury  noU".  the  frig- 
ate Constitutions  figurehead,  a  tortoise- 
abell  comb  and  an  ivory  cameo  brooch.  His 
Itttage  is  fleshed  out  by  maps,  letters,  dueling 
pistols  lusedi.  gold  spectacles,  white  beaver 
hat  and  his  general's  uniform  His  wife,  h;s 
friends  and  his  enemies  are  also  portrayed 

'We  'know'  the  mature  Jackson  better 
than  practically  any  of  his  contemporaries 
through  the  extraordinary  pictorial  record.  ' 
writes  .Man  Fern,  the  Portrait  Gallery's  di- 
rector, in  the  informative  catalogue.  Jack- 
son was  the  first  president  from  the  "ordi- 
nary citizenry"  to  win  the  post.  Fern  adds. 

in  a  hotly  contested  election 

The  seventh  president  had  many  faces, 
most  surely  on  exhibit  here  He  was  a  swash- 
buckling politician  and  soldier  The  people 
hailed  him  as  the  victor  of  the  Battle  of  New 


Orleans  in  the  War  of  1812.  Admirers  hailed 
him  as  territorial  governor  of  Florida  The 
taxpayers  praised  him  for  paying  off  the  na- 
tional debt,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time 

"Even  after  Old  Hickory  died,  some  men 
tried  to  vote  for  him  as  President  during  the 
crisis  of  1860,"  Jackson  biographer  Roljert  V, 
Remmi  explains  in  the  catalogue  introduc- 
tion, "as  though  by  their  collective  vote 
they  could  raise  him  from  the  grave  to  help 
the  nation  escape  the  horrors  of  approaching 
disunion,  and  civil  war" 

■^'et  this  exhibit  is  not  an  apotheosis  Nor 
should  it  be,  Jackson  forced  the  removal  of 
.American  Indians  from  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  unspeakably  cruel  'Trail  of 
Tears."  The  Senate  censured  him  for  abusing 
executive  powers.  The  voters  blamed  him  for 
the  Panic  of  1837.  Proper  society  shunned 
him.  as  sullied  by  sex  scandals.  Curator 
James  G,  Barber  adroitly  gives  the  details  in 
the  fascinating  and  full  captions  in  both 
sh(.)w  and  catalogue, 

.Jackson's  "bayonet  diplomacy  "  appeal  is 
easy  to  see  in  the  1819  conquering  hero  and 
his  horse  painted  in  oil  by  Thomas  Sully 
Another  painting  by  Sully  is  the  prototype 
of  the  $20  bill.  In  1845.  a  month  after  Jack- 
son's death.  Sully  painted  yet  another  ro- 
mantic portrait  of  the  idol,  pompadour 
rampant. 

Sully  and  others  painted  Jackson  fresh 
from  defending  his  conduct  in  the  Seminole 
War  of  1818.  Jackson  had  put  down  Indian 
uprisings  in  Florida,  expelled  the  Spanish 
and  executed  two  British  subjects.  Charles 
Wilson  Peale  painted  him  as  a  handsome, 
thoughtful  man.  But  his  son  Rembrandt 
Peale  gave  Jackson  a  somewhat  dubious, 
pursed  mouth  that  seems  to  be  sewn  shut, 
rather  badly. 

Later  Hiram  Powers  and  Ferdinand 
Pettrich  made  busts  of  Jackson  A  statuette 
of  Clark  Mill's  bronze  statue  of  Jackson  now 
in  Lafayette  Square  repeats  the  salut*  of 
man  and  horse  to  his  troops  before  the  New 
Orleans  battle. 

No  contem^porary  president  should  feel 
vilified  by  cartoonists  after  seeing  what 
Jackson  elicited.  David  Claypoole  Johnston 
drew  Jackson  in  1828  with  naked  corpses  for 
a  face,  more  bodies  for  his  epaulet,  cannons 
for  coat  collars,  a  tent  for  a  hat.  He  bor- 
rowed his  caption  from  Shakespeare's  "Rich- 
ard III";  "Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I 
had  murder'd  came  to  my  tent," 

Rachel  Donelson  Robards  Jackson  appears 
rather  daunted  in  the  watercolor-on-ivory 
portrait  by  Louisa  Catherine  Strobel  Jack- 
son was  said  t«  have  worn  the  miniature 
about  his  neck,  Ralph  E  W  Earl  painted  Ra- 
1. hel  as  dour  and  disapproving  m  an  1827  oil, 
appropriately  accompanied  here  oy  her  fa- 
mous remark  "I  assure  you,  I  had  rather  be 
a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  God  than  to  live 
in  that  palace  at  Washington 

Rachel  Jackson  had  been  married  tC'  Lewis 
Robards,  who  sued  for  divorce  in  1790  The 
.lacksons  claimed  they  thought  the  divorce 
final  and  m.arried  m  1791  But  when  it  be- 
came generally  known  that  she  wasn't  prop- 
erly divorced,  they  had  to  marry  again  in 
1794.  Of  course,  her  so-calied  bigamy  was 
used  to  discredit  Jackson  in  the  1828  elec- 
tion    She   died,   som.e   say   of  mortification. 


just  after  he  was  electee  Tr.e  exhibit  does 
include  the  Jacksons  1794  marriage  bond, 
but  there  is  no  trace  o.'  a  :79'.  marriage  docu- 
ment. Barber  says 

Plum.p,  pretty  Peggy  Eaton  in  her  bonnet 
and  bow  sm.iles  with  a  certain  self-satisfac- 
tion from  Hen.'-y  Inman's  oil  on  canvas  Like 
Andrew  and  Rachel  Jackson,  Pegg>'  and  John 
Henry  Eaton  met  when  he  lodged  in  her  fa- 
ther's boarding  house  At  that  time  she  was 
married  to  John  B,  Timberlake  Ten  years 
later,  after  her  husband  was  rumored  to  have 
comm.itted  suicide,  Peggy  and  Secretary  of 
War  John  Eaton  were  married  cr.  Jan.  1,  1829, 

Jackson,  remembering  the  innuendoes 
about  his  own  wife's  virtue,  defended  Peg- 
gy's. Even  so,  the  wives  of  some  Cabinet 
members  refused  to  attend  White  House 
functions  with  the  Eatons 

Jackson's  enemies  are  in  force  here,  as  in 
life  Jackson  hated  Speaker  of  the  House 
Henry  Clay  after  he  denounced  Jackson  for 
his  invasion  of  Spanish  West  Florida.  George 
P. .A  Healy  painted  Clay's  head  as  barely  es- 
caping from,  his  big  bow  tie,  his  hair 
dishelved,  his  eyes  steadfast,  his  mouth  hold- 
ing tight  to  his  thoughts 

John  Quincy  Adams,  defeated  for  a  second 
term  by  Jackson,  was  painted  by  Jackson, 
was  painted  by  Chester  Harding  with  a  wise- 
owl  bald  head  and  a  stiff -collared  neck.  It's 
not  difficult  to  see  why.  despite  Adam's 
learned  experience  and  Jackson's  impulsive 
follies.  Jackson  was  the  people's  choice. 

His  friends  are  in  the  show  too.  Francis 
Preston  Blair  is  of  special  interest.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Globe  was  the  cook  of 
Jackson's  Kitchen  Cabinet,  as  his  unofficial 
advisers  were  called.  Blair  repaid  Jackson's 
friendship  by  lending  him  money  in  1842. 
Jackson,  in  turn,  left  his  "papers  and  reputa- 
tion" in  Blair's  keeping.  Blair's  house  on 
Pennsylvania  .Avenue  is  now  the  president's 
guest  house.  His  descendants  still  flourish  in 
the  area, 

The  poignant  portrait  of  Pushmataha  may 
be  the  exhibit's  most  haunting  image. 
Charles  Bird  King  painted  the  Choctaw  chief 
in  a  marvelous  tall  feathered  hat  and  golden 
epaulets,  his  costume  to  meet  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  in  1824,  shortly  before  his  death. 
Pushmataha  had  counted  himself  as  a  friend 
of  Jackson,  but  later  charged  that  he  and  his 
tribe  had  been  deceived,  that  the  territory 
they  were  of.rered  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
wasteland. 

The  exhibition,  supported  in  part  by  a 
grant  from  the  Tennessee  General  Assem.bly. 
will  go  from  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Eighth  and  F  streets  NW.  to  the  Tennessee 
State  Museum  in  Nashville 


AVOIDING  WAR   IN   THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 


HON.  BERME  SA.M)ERS 

01-   VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .'.TIVES 

Wednesday .  January  &,  1991 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr    Speaker,  the  following 
text  is  an  article  whch  I  have  wntten  for  sev- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identines  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  b>  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  tht  llcxr 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  msened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  tht  floor 
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eral  Vermont  newspapers  on  the  crisis  m  the 
Persian  GuM 

AvoilUNr,  W'AK  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
(By  Representative  Bernard  Sanders i 

Clearly,  there  Is  nu  issue  of  more  Impor- 
tance to  the  People  of  Vermont  and  the  na- 
tion than  the  crisis  In  the  Persian  Gulf 

Since  my  election  to  the  Congress.  I  have 
held  4  public  hearintfs  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
Brattleboro,  Rutland.  Burlington  and  Mont- 
peller.  The  turn-out  for  these  hearings  was 
extraordinary,  with  over  650  Vermonters 
coming  out  to  voice  their  opinions.  During 
the  same  period,  some  400  Vermonters  have 
written  me  about  the  crisis.  While  many  dif- 
ferent analyses  were  made,  and  many  dif- 
ferent views  offered,  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment of  the  Vermonters  who  attended  these 
hearings  and  who  wrote  to  me  has  been. 
"The  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  can  be  re- 
solved In  a  non-violent  manner  We  do  not 
need  to  go  to  war." 

Here,  briefly,  are  my  own  views  regarding 
the  very  serious  crisis  In  the  Persian  Gulf: 

First.  Saddam  Hussein's  Invasion  of 
Kawalt  was  illegal,  immoral  and  extremely 
brutal.  The  goal  of  U.S.  policy,  and  United 
Nations  policy,  must  be  to  see  that  Iraq  com- 
pletely withdraws  from  Kuwait.  Whatever 
concerns  that  Iraq  has  with  regard  to  its  re- 
lationship to  Kuwait  can  and  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  negotiated— but  only  after  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  Further,  given  the 
very  unstable  and  volatile  situation  In  the 
Middle  East,  It  Is  my  view  that  the  posses- 
sion of  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  In  that  area,  by  Iraq  or  any  other 
nation,  creates  an  extremely  dangerous  situ- 
ation for  the  future.  I  will  push  to  see  that 
the  United  States  and  United  Nations  do  all 
that  It  can  to  rid  that  region  of  these  dan- 
gerous weapons. 

Secondly.  I  have  very  deep  concerns  re- 
garding President  Bush's  movement  toward 
a  major  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress.  On  this  issue  I  have  a 
very  conservative  point  of  view  To  my  mind, 
our  Constitution  Is  absolutely  clear  that  It  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
the  President,  which  declares  war.  If  the 
President  sends  SOO.OOO  American  troops  into 
war  without  Congressional  approval,  he  is 
making  a  mockery  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  separation  of  powers  In  our  government 
which  protect  our  democratic  rights.  In  this 
regard.  I  fault  not  only  the  President  but  the 
Congress  itself.  At  this  moment,  (and  hope- 
fully this  win  change)  it  appears  that  the 
Congress  lacks  the  political  courage  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  this  issue  which  could 
have  such  an  enormous  Impact  on  this  na- 
tion. I  Intend  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  make 
Congress  accept  Its  responsibility  In  this  sit- 
uation, and  prevent  the  President  from  tak- 
ing this  country  Into  a  major  war  by  himself 

Thirdly,  it  is  my  view  that  all  of  the  goals 
that  we  wish  to  accomplish  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  can  be  attained  without  a  war  The 
United  Nations,  and  every  major  power  on 
earth,  are  in  strong  opposition  to  Iraq's  Inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  and  are  demanding  their 
withdrawal.  The  International  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq  are  working— impact- 
ing not  only  the  Iraqi  economy  but  that  na- 
tion's ability  to  make  war  In  my  view,  we 
must  continue  the  strongest  economic  pres- 
sure possible  against  Iraq.  If  we  do.  and  are 
patient,  we  will  secure  our  goals— without 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives. 

It  18  als<j  my  view  that  the  military  pres- 
ence in  the  Persian  Gulf  should  be  that  of  a 
peacekeeping  force,  with  strong  multi-na- 
tional   support,    under    the   United    Nations. 
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The  function  of  that  peace- kecplnK  forif 
should  be  to  prevent  further  Iraqi  aggression 
and  uphold  the  economic  .sanction.^  sup- 
ported by  the  United  Nations  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  troops 
on  the  front  lines  will  soon  be  American  sol- 
diers. If  a  true  peace-keeping  force  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  widespread 
support  from  many  nations,  the  total  num- 
ber of  American  troops  in  that  area  could  be 
significantly  reduced. 

Fourthly.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
President  has  not  been  straight-forward  with 
the  people  In  terms  of  what  this  war  will 
mean  to  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
to  our  tax-payers  and  to  our  general  stand- 
ard of  living.  A  war  with  Iraq  could  easily 
cost  JlOO  to  J200  billion.  WTiere  will  this 
money  come  from''  It  is  likely  war  will  mean 
new  taxes  for  the  middle  class  and  poor.  War 
would  also  mean  cuts  In  Social  Security,  and 
further  cuts  In  Medicare.  We  could  expect  re- 
duced funding  for  education,  environmental 
protection,  children's  programs,  health  care, 
housing.  Infrastructure  repair,  agriculture, 
economic  development  and  all  of  the  other 
areas  that  the  President  and  Congress  have 
neglected  over  the  last  ten  years.  In  other 
words.  In  all  likelihood,  a  war  will  accelerate 
the  economic  decline  of  the  United  States 
Into  a  second  rate  Industrial  nation  with  a 
lower  and  lower  standard  of  living.  That's 
not  a  direction  for  this  country  that  I  intend 
to  support. 

Fifth,  It  doesn't  take  a  genuls  to  perceive 
that  there  Is  something  absurd  about  the 
prospect  of  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  dying  to  defend  feudallstlc  govern- 
ments such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
which,  themselves,  have  no  respect  for  de- 
mocracy, religious  freedom,  the  rights  of 
women  and  other  values  that  most  of  us 
share  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace  that 
American  soldiers  are  unable  to  practice 
their  religion  or  openly  celebrate  Christmas 
or  Chanukah  because  the  Saudi  government 
Is  opposed  to  religious  freedom. 

Lastly,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
United  States  needs  a  new  energy  policy 
which  will  emphasize  conservation  and  the 
creation  of  new,  sustainable  forms  of  energy 
such  as  solar  power.  This  new  energy  policy 
could  not  only  break  our  dependency  upon 
Mlddle-E^st  oil.  but  would  also  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  from  an  environmental  point  of 
view. 


SIDNEY  J.  FRIGAND 

HON.  IID  WilSS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9,  1991 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  the  noor  to 
note  news  ol  the  formal  retirement  o(  Sidney 
J.  Frigand  Irom  a  distinguished  career  in  ptit>- 
lic  relations  and  public  service  This  month  Sid 
Frigand  will  leave  his  position  as  assistant  ex- 
ecutive director  ot  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  concluding  over  a  dec- 
ade's thoughtful  leadership  m  the  bistate  au 
ttwnty  This  gentle  and  respected  man.  wtio 
with  his  wife  Evelyn  is  a  constituent  in  Green- 
wich Village,  over  the  years  set  a  standard  for 
conscientious  government  service  by  which 
public  ofltcials  and  civil  servants  might  be 
judged  When  he  was  wekximed  to  the  port 
auttxjrity  by  its  former  executive  director.  Peter 
Goldmark.  to  serve  as  director  of  public  attairs 
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dunng  a  troubling  period  in  that  agency's  his- 
tory. It  was  noted  ttiat  Sid's  amvai  "underlined 
the  importance  attached  to  regular  and  open 
poWic  communication.  *  "  ■"  Sid  undert(X)k  to 
txjikj  an  eftectve  put)(ic  aflairs  (xogram  there, 
and  in  the  years  that  followed  became  a  re- 
spected source  of  counsel,  a  sort  of  institu- 
tional public  conscience,  who  has  served  ttie 
agency,  the  region  and  community  well 

Std  Fngand's  government  career  includes 
his  service  as  press  secretary  to  Mayor  Abra- 
ham Beame  and  director  of  public  affairs  for 
New  York's  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority.  He 
also  was  deputy  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  and  director  ol 
public  relations  for  the  New  York  City  Com- 
mission on  Intergroup  Relations  In  all.  some 
35  years  have  t>een  devoted  to  the  conduct  of 
a  t)etter  and  conscientious  government 

Mr  Frigand  tieqan  his  professional  life  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  armed 
with  a  degree  from  Brooklyn  College  His 
nnove  into  the  realm  of  public  relations/af- 
fairs— via  a  private  sector  firm — came  during 
the  period  ol  great  development  and  growth  in 
the  profession  that  is  essential  to  today's  mod- 
ern, information-based  society,  in  1956  Sid 
t(x>k  his  first  assignment  in  what  would  t)e- 
come  a  long  and  resfsected  career  of  public 
service.  As  m  other  parts  of  the  country  New 
York  City  was  experiencing  tremendous  ex- 
pansion. There  became  a  clear  need  for  the 
gathering  and  sharing  of  information  by  gov- 
ernment in  the  rapidly-changing  environment 
People  like  Sid  Frigand  helped  meet  this  need 
and.  in  the  process,  helped  define  effective 
public  aflairs  m  government.  Sid  was  brought 
into  many  of  his  new  posts  to  create  a  public 
affairs  program,  and  notably  the  public  was  no 
token  concern  to  him  but  a  matter  ot  good 
government.  In  a  city  and  for  agencies  that  di- 
rectly affect  millions  ot  lives,  he  established 
programs  with  the  emphasis  on  open  discus- 
sion and  a  responsiveness  to  public — espe- 
cially community — concern. 

A  native  New  Yorker.  Sid  Fngand's  concern 
tor  the  quality  of  life  m  the  area  extends  tie- 
yond  his  work  at  city  hall  and  in  public  agen- 
cies. His  membership  in  civic  and  cultural  or- 
ganizations IS  extensive,  including  the  New 
York  Chamber  ol  Commerce  and  Industry,  the 
New  York  Board  ol  Trade,  the  Steering  Conv 
mittee  of  the  Association  for  a  Better  New 
York,  and  vice  chairman  ol  the  Hartxir  Festival 
Foundation  He  is  on  the  Board  ot  Directors  of 
both  the  Lower  Manhattan  Cultural  Council. 
and  the  New  York  Hall  of  Science  ol  which  he 
IS  especially  proud 

A  father  and  grandfather.  SiU  Fngand's  re- 
gard tor  the  potential  ol  the  young  mmd  and 
his  strong  belief  m  the  value  of  responsible 
government  is  reflected  in  his  close  associa- 
tion with  higher  education  institutions  He  has 
shared  his  interests  and  enthusiasm  with  stu- 
dents as  a  lecturer  and  visiting  instructor  at 
the  Pratt  Institute.  New  York  University,  Brook- 
lyn College  and  the  New  School  lor  Social  Re- 
search, as  well  as  others  His  honors  include 
the  'Page  One  Citation  from  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guikj.  ttie  Christopher  Award  of 
the  Christopher  Society,  and  ttie  Headliners 
Award  of  Missouri's  Lincoln  University  Scfxx)! 
ol  Journalism." 

Sidney  J  Frigand  is  retiring  His  wonderful 
family    of   which   he    is   justly    proud — Evelyn. 
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daughters  Nancy  and  Lisa,  and  son  Steven — 
should  have  more  ot  his  time  than  they  man- 
aged to  enjoy  over  his  decades  of  public  serv- 
ice. But  we  can  take  solace  in  ttie  fact,  arxj  I 
am  pleased  to  krxjw,  ttiat  given  his  interest  in 
the  city  arxl  his  professional  talents,  he  will  re- 
main active  in  community  corx^rns.  I  wish  him 
good  health  and  hapjpiness  for  years  to  come. 


LU'ERMORE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 
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Our  people  were  not  only  proud  of  their 
school  from  the  first,  but  they  were  deter- 
mined it  should  have  a  building  that  would 
be  not  only  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the 
school,  but  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  an 
example  of  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  An 
election  for  this  purpose  was  held  on  August 
27.  1892.  and  "tax  yes"  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  was  let  to  J  F.  Meyers.  Esq..  on 
December  31.  1892.  and  was  completed  in  sea- 
son for  the  openinp  of  ihe  school  in  August, 
1893 
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itually.  ArxJ  he  has  tielped  build  a  better  future 
for  our  chiWren.  I  salute  him. 


HONORING  HISPANIC  VETERANS 
OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


HON.  FDRTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  9.  1991 

Mr  STARK.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  we  start  1991. 
Livermore  High  School  is  t)eginning  to  cele- 
brate a  century  of  excellence  in  educating 
young  people.  This  fine  high  school  in  my  con- 
gressional district  was  the  first  chartered  high 
school  in  California.  From  the  beginning,  the 
community  was  rightly  proud  and  supportive  of 
their  school 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
all  the  people  who  have  contributed  through 
the  years  to  building  Livermore  High  School 
into  the  first-class  school  it  is  tixlay  Dedicated 
teachers  and  administrators  have  challenged 
and  nurtured  the  young  people  who  have  at- 
tended the  school. 

The  following  excerpt  from  an  article  written 
by  F.R.  Fasset  and  published  in  the  Livermore 
Herald  in  1986  describes  the  formation  ot  the 
school: 

Livermore  Union  High  Sch(X)l  No.  i 

The  state  act  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  union  high  schools  was  approved 
March  20.  1891.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Livermore  school  at  once  sent  Invitations  to 
every  school  district  in  Murray  Township, 
calling  a  meeting  for  April  4.  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  union  high  school  at  Liver- 
more. At  the  meeting  representatives  were 
present  from  the  Pleasanton.  Inman.  May, 
Green.  Townsend.  High  land.  Vista.  Harn^, 
Midway.  Mocho.  and  Livermore  districts 

The  movement  was  heartily  concurred  in 
by  all  the  districts  represented,  excepting 
Pleasanton  and  Midway,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  proceed  with  the  organization  with- 
out delay.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  the  question  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  each  district.  This  election  was 
held  on  May  23.  1891.  and  m  the  nine  districts 
voting  upon  the  proposition,  there  were  only 
four  votes  recorded  against  It.  The  mattt-r 
was  pushed  along  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
Livermore  Union  High  School  No.  1  was  for- 
mally organized  on  July  6. 

The  school  was  opened  on  August  31.  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Livermore  Public  .School 
building  with  E  H  Walker  teacher,  and  the 
following  pupils  .Minnie  Bading.  Emma 
Budworth.  Nora  Armstrong.  Lottie 
Colestock.  Maude  Durand.  Lottie  Famariss. 
Augusta  Harris.  Belle  McGeashen.  Daisy 
Rlghter.  Nina  Wright.  Effle  Bagley.  Nettie 
Anway.  Will  Bailey.  Chester  Young,  and 
George  Furbush 

Being  the  first  school  of  the  kind  organized 
In  the  state,  it  naturally  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and.  following  our  exam- 
ple, many  union  high  schools  were  organized 
during  the  summer  of  1891  Centerville  and 
Hayward.  in  our  own  county,  were  among  the 
first. 


HONORING  LEONARD  F  ROTH- 
KRUG,  ESQ..  "THE  PRIDE  OF 
LONG  ISLAND  AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  9.  1991 

Mr,  SCHEUER  Mr,  Speaker,  for  75  years 
the  Pride  of  Judea  has  been  a  human  service 
agency  that  revolves  totally  around  people— 
those  receiving  services,  those  providing 
them,  and  those  who  support  them.  The  pride 
is  a  friend  to  those  who  have  no  friends. 

This  years  community  awards  dinner  is  a 
time  when  the  Pride  of  Judea  honors  out- 
standing individuals  tor  their  humanitarian  ef- 
forts in  sealing  the  Queens  and  Nassau  com- 
munities. 

This  year's  recipient  ot  "the  Pride  of  Long 
Island  Award"  is  Mr.  Leonard  F,  Rothkrug, 
Esq,,  a  man  with  a  lifetime  of  community  dedi- 
cation from  a  family  that  has  given  genera- 
tions of  devotion  to  making  the  world  a  better 
place  to  be 

Mr.  Speaker.  Leonard  Rothkrug  began  his 
community  service  as  a  young  person  in 
Bensonhurst.  Brooklyn,  where  his  family  was 
among  the  principal  founders  and  supporters 
of  the  Jewish  Community  House  of 
Bensonhurst.  where  he  is  still  an  active  sup- 
porter 

In  the  following  years,  Leonard  and  his  wife 
Nancy  lived  in  Forest  Hills.  Queens  where 
they  tiecame  acquainted  with  the  Pnde  of 
Judea  Children's  Home  on  Dumont  Avenue. 
They  naturally  became  supporters 

Eventually,  the  Rothkrugs.  known  by  many 
as  the  "first  family"  of  zoning  and  land  use, 
moved  to  Great  Neck.  They  were,  as  ever,  in- 
volved in  the  social  and  political  lives  of  their 
home,  and  remained  committed  to  an  active 
philanthropic  life.  The  Rothkrugs  are  the  re- 
cipients of  a  number  of  awards  and  citations 
for  their  selfless  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Leonard  Rothkrug  was  a  sup- 
porter and  onginal  founder  of  thte  Zoning  Advi- 
sory Council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  indeed, 
he  served  as  president  for  1 0  years.  This  non- 
profit group  monitored  zoning  laws  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  Mr.  Rothkrug  taught 
zoning  law  at  the  School  of  Architectural  De- 
sign. His  law  firm  has  worVed  on  significant 
chantat)le  projects,  such  as  hosprtals.  young 
people's  centers,  schtools,  houses  of  worship, 
and  otfier  houses  of  worship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and  honored  to 
jcxn  Prkle  of  Judea  in  saluting  Leonard  Rotfv 
krug.  This  man  is  a  builder  in  many  senses; 
architecturally,    socially,    politcally,    and    spir- 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 
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Mr.  TORRES.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  five  Hispanic  veterans  of  foreign 
wars  who  were  honored  this  past  year  On 
Thursday.  November  8.  1990.  the  Business 
Leadership  of  Qlvera  Street  hosted  the  second 
annual  "Salute  to  Hispanic  Veterans"  at  El 
Paseo  Restaurant  in  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  recog- 
nize the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
this  great  Nation  in  its  hour  of  truth.  Amencans 
of  Mexican  decent  have  t)een.  ano  continue  to 
be.  the  most  decorated  group  for  their  acts  of 
bravery  and  sacrifice  in  the  field  o'  combat  As 
one  veteran  to  another.  I  saiute  the  following 
men  lor  their  commitment  to  democracy;  LL 
Col.  Charles  M  Arce.  Vietnam  veteran;  Mr. 
Danny  Galindo.  World  War  li  veteran.  Mr.  Joe 
Mannquez.  Vietnam  veteran;  Mr,  Pete 
Margarito  Valdez.  Vietnam  veteran;  and  Mr. 
Manuel  R.  Zabala,  World  War  II.  veteran; 
Hispanic  Veterans  Honorees  for  1990 
lt.  col.  charles  m.  arce 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  M.  Arce  at- 
tended Officers  Candidate  School  at  the  In- 
fantry School  at  Fort  Benning  and  received 
a  Commission  as  Second  Lieutenant  in 
March  of  1966. 

Following  his  Commission,  he  attended 
Jump  School  and  was  later  assigned  as  pla- 
toon leader  for  the  3rd  Battalion.  506th  in- 
fantry. lOlst  Airborne  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  He  was  wounded  during  the  1968 
TETT  offensive,  was  evacuated  from  the  war 
zone  and  sent  to  the  United  States.  He  subse- 
quently was  assigned  to  the  Combat  Develop- 
ment Command  Infantry  Team  During  his 
assignment  at  Ford  Ord.  he  commanded  "D  " 
Company.  2nd  Battalion.  1st  Basic  Combat 
Training  Brigade  He  returned  to  Vietnam  in 
1970  and  held  two  primary  assignments:  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Command  Vietnam  Advisor, 
followed  by  an  assignment  as  Rifie  Company 
Commander,  Company  "A  ". 

Upon  completion  of  his  second  tour,  Lt. 
Col.  Arce  was  selected  for  the  Infantry  Offi- 
cers Advance  Course  and  was  selected  as  As- 
sistant .Administrative  Officer  for  the  1st 
Basic  Combat  Training  Brigade  at  Fort  Ord. 
His  present  assignment  is  Provost  Marshall 
for  the  40th  Infantry  Division  Lt.  Col  Arce 
has  received  numerous  awa.i-ds  and  decora- 
tions for  over  30  years  of  serv'ice.  including 
the  Bronze  Star  with  Valor,  the  Purple 
Heart.  Combat  Infantryman  Badge.  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  3rd  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  and  the  Vietnam  Cross  of  Gallar.try. 

DANN'i'  GALINDO.  WORLD  WAR  II  VETERAN 
Mr  Danny  Galindo  joined  the  Army  .Air 
Corps  and  was  immediately  sent  to  Pilol  anc 
Navigation  schools  in  Florida,  In  1943,  he  was 
elevated  to  2nd  Lieutenant  and  piloted  twin 
engine  B25  bombers  and  large  craft  on  short 
flight  and  long  distance  flights  over  enemy 
territory,  throughout  Africa,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many 

Throughout  his  military  career.  Mr. 
Galindo  made  over  50  long  distance  recon- 
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nalasance  and  bombing  runs  and  was  shot 
down  In  Italy  He  was  rescued  by  allied  land 
forces  and  immediately  sent  out  a^rain  on 
long  range  enemy  bombing  runs.  After  being 
shot  down  a  second  time  over  enemy  terri- 
tory, he  was  responsible  for  saving  his  crew 
and  evacuating  them  to  friendly  lines. 

In  1944.  Mr  Gallndo  received  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  for  his  bravery.  In  that 
same  year,  his  aircraft  was  hit  by  German 
fire,  this  time  his  crew  was  not  saved.  He 
balled  out  over  enemy  lines  and  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans.  While  on  a  death 
train  to  an  undisclosed  German  camp.  Danny 
Gallndo  made  his  dramatic  escape  when  he 
Jumped  off  the  train  and  hid  in  small  villages 
and  forests  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  the 
allies  friendly  lines.  As  he  reached  the  Coast 
he  was  rescued  by  a  United  States  sub- 
marine. 

Sent  out  again  with  his  bombing  crew,  his 
crew  again  experienced  tragedy  They  crash 
landed  in  German  enemy  territory  and  were 
captured,  chained  and  were  imprisoned  at 
Stalag  Lua.  Germany.  There  he  was  Impris- 
oned for  one  year  until  1945  when  he  escaped 
and  made  his  grueling  trip  to  the  Russian 
Military  Zone  where  he  was  later  turned 
over  to  the  Canadian  troops  In  La  Harve. 
France.  Mr.  Gallndo  joins  the  ranks  of  men 
who  have  received  numerous  awards,  com- 
mendations and  medals. 

JOE  IMANRIQUEZ.  VIETNAM  VETERA.N 

In  1969.  at  the  young  age  of  18.  Joe 
Manriquez  Joined  the  United  States  Army's 
101st  Airborne  Division  "Screaming  Elagles." 
During  that  first  year,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Northern  1  Corps  near  the  DMZ  in  South 
Vietnam. 

In  one  incident  Mr  Manriquez  slnglehand- 
edly  engaged  47  North  Vietnam  soldiers  after 
they  had  ambushed  his  entire  unit  In  a  rice 
paddy.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  attack,  he 
emerged  as  the  one  survivor  out  of  30  Amer- 
ican soldiers  For  his  bravery  under  fire,  he 
received  the  South  Vietnamese  government's 
highest  honor,  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gal- 
lantry, while  the  U.S.  military  awarded  him 
a  Bronze  Star  with  Valor. 

Joe  Manriquez  re-enllsted  for  a  second 
term  and  served  as  a  door-gunner.  In  one  in- 
cident, in  a  chopper  mission.  Manriquez  Is 
credited  with  having  saved  the  helicopter 
and  hundreds  of  U.S.  soldiers,  and  was 
awarded  the  Aircraft  Crewman's  Wings,  an 
Air  Medal  with  Valor,  and  his  second  Viet- 
namese Cross  of  Gallantry  In  an  earlier  de- 
fense. Manriquez  was  involved  in  a  daring 
rescue  of  three  officers  who  were  mortally 
wounded  during  a  surprise  mortar  attack. 
For  his  L-uurageous  and  quick  thinking  he 
was  awarded  a  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge 
and  yet  another  Bronze  Star  with  valor. 

Manriquez  was  involved  in  numerous  other 
campaigns  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
for  acts  of  bravery  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  He  had  entered  as  a  Private  First 
Class  and  when  discharged  in  1971.  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Specialist  4th  Class  Joe 
Manriquez  finished  his  military  career  with 
21  medals,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  highest 
decorated  veteran  in  the  state  of  California. 

PETE  MARGARITO  VALDEZ.  VIETNAM  VETERAN 
Mr     Pete    M.    Valdez   is  a   30  year   United 
States    Army    veteran    who    was    bom    and 
raised  In  East  Los  Angeles.  He  Is  a  retired 
United  States  Army  Ranger. 

Mr  Valdez  was  stationed  and  served  In 
many  parts  of  the  Continental  United 
States;  Hawaii,  two  tours  in  Europe  and 
three  tours  of  duly  as  an  Airborne  Ranger 
lofantrymAn  in  the  Republic  of  South  Vlet- 
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nam  While  serving  In  the  military,  he 
earned  over  25  awards,  badges,  combat  deco- 
rations and  numerous  commendations  for 
war  and  peace  time  service  which  Included 
the  Purple  Heart,  two  Bronze  Star  Medals 
and  the  Vietnam  Cross  of  Gallantry. 

While  in  the  Army.  Mr  Valdez  Job  ranged 
from  Buck  Private  In  an  Airborne  Infantry 
Company  to  Platoon  Sergeant,  and  Platoon 
Leader  of  an  Airborne  Ranger  Infantry  Pla- 
toon. Valdez  also  worked  at  a  number  of 
Army  schools  as  an  instructor,  starting  with 
parachute  school.  Jump  Master  School,  and 
Desert  Warfare  Instructor  at  the  National 
Training  Center.  Valdez  completed  over  2.000 
parachute  jumps. 

Mr.  Valdez  is  currently  assigned  to  the 
Personnel  and  Training  Bureau.  Reserve  Co- 
ordination Section  at  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Academy  where  he  presently  serves  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 

.MA.SUEL  R.  ZABALA.  WORLD  WAR  II  VETERAN 

Manuel  R.  Zabala  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Company  K.  405th  In- 
fantry Regiment.  102nd  Infantry  Division. 

As  a  Private  First  Class,  he  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  extraor- 
dinary heroism  in  connection  with  military 
operations  against  an  armed  enemy  In  Ger- 
many On  February  24.  1945.  when  a  support- 
ing tank  was  hit  and  set  afire  during  an  at- 
tack upon  the  town  of  Hottorf.  Germany. 
Private  Zabala  fearlessly  ran  forward 
through  heavy  enemy  fire  to  the  vehicle,  re- 
moved its  five  occupants  and  after  admin- 
istering first  aid.  assisted  in  their  evacu- 
ation to  the  rear. 

When  hostile  fire  disabled  a  second  tank, 
he  braved  the  intense  heal  of  the  burning  ve- 
hicle and  removed  the  wounded  occupants  to 
safety.  Noticing  that  one  of  the  men  was  suf- 
fering from  a  shattered  leg.  he  performed  the 
necessary  amputation  using  his  trench  knife 
as  a  scalpel  Then,  with  the  help  of  several 
comrades,  he  evacuated  all  of  the  wounded 
men  1000  yards  across  fire-swept  terrain  to 
an  aid  station 

Private  Zabala's  courageous  unselfish  ac- 
tions and  unflinching  devotion  to  duty  are 
actions  of  the  highest  traditions  of  the  mili- 
tary service  and  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  rise 
with  me  to  salute  these  outstanding  veterans. 
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ADJUSTING  TO  HAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  REALITY 

HON.  A.NDREW  J.AlOas,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr.  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  the  following  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Robert  H.  McKinney,  termer 
Chairman  o(  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board — when  that  institi/ticn  was  run  prop- 
erty— IS  must  reading  lor  all  Members 

We  wtio  live  m  Indianapolis  are  proud  to 
share  with  Mr   McKinney  the  same  hometown: 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Nov.  29.  1990] 

ADJUSTING  TO  Savings  and  Loan  Reiality 
(By  Robert  H   McKinney  i 

The  savings  and  loan  industry  as  we  know 
It  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  It  must  ad- 
just or  die.  Since  the  thrifts'  traditional 
markets  no  longer  are  viable,  there  is  no 
more  need  for  a  separate  industry 

This  has  been  recognized  by  forward-look- 
ing savings  and  loans  that  are  now  capitalis- 


ing on  strengths  and  discarding  weaknesses 
TTiey  no  longer  are  making  residential  mort^ 
gage  loans  for  their  p<'rtfiJllo8  unless  they 
can  do  so  at  a  very  low  cost  compared  to 
competitors. 

Mortgage  tianklng  can  be  viable  for  thrifts 
of  the  19906.  but  it  must  be  made  more  effl 
cient  and  less  costly.  Thus.  Congress  require- 
ment that  thrifts  continue  emphasizing  resl 
denllal  lending  is  an  invitation  to  even  more 
disaster.  There  is  nothing  new  here,  as  Con- 
gress continues  its  role  of  ill-timed  Inter- 
ference. 

But  all  Is  not  lost.  The  present  thrift  in- 
dustry can  bring  new  strengths  to  the  finan- 
cial market  place.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
strengths  that  visionary  thrifts  can  capital- 
ize on  in  the  coming  years. 

A  loyal  depositor  base  accustomed  to  per- 
sonalized service:  a  strong  mortgage  loan 
customer  base:  expertise  in  real  estate  fi- 
nance, particularly  residential  lending-  and 
low  overhead  operations,  giving  the  Industry 
the  ability  to  operate  at  lower  margins. 

But  long-term  weaknesses  remain.  Among 
them  are  dependence  on  residential  lending 
with  decreased  profit  margins  caused  by 
commoditlzalion;  deposit  costs  inherently 
higher  than  those  of  money  market  funds 
and  commercial  banks:  and  lack  of  expertise 
in  sophisticated  forms  of  banking. 

As  we  move  toward  a  unified  bank-thrift 
structure.  Congress,  banks  and  thrifts  must 
move  quickly  to  address  the  financial  indus- 
try's strengths  and  weaknesses 

The  first  priority  is  deposit  insurance  re- 
form. The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  Is 
demonstrating  increasing  weakness,  which 
worsen  as  economic  condillons  wreak  havoc 
on  the  fund,  as  they  did  with  the  savings  and 
loan  insurance  fund. 

Many  ideas  have  tieen  put  forward,  and  we 
are  awaiting  results  of  congressional  and  ad- 
ministration studies.  None  of  the  ideas  ad- 
vanced so  far  has  satisfied  all  the  objectives 
for  deposit  insurance  reform 

But  certain  elements  are  important:  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  insurance  of  brokered 
deposits:  an  equitable  method  of  premium 
assessment,  possibly  risk-based,  applied 
equally  to  all  financial  Institutions;  and  a 
return  to  the  original  concept  of  insurance 
for  Individuals,  not  businesses. 

The  strength  of  our  deposit-gathering  in- 
stitutions is  of  fundamental  importance.  Our 
banking  system  must  be  able  to  compete  on 
a  global  basis.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
provide  financing  for  housing  and  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development. 

But  these  efforts  are  tieing  thwarted  by  In- 
creasing regulatory  costs  and  restrictions. 
Banks  and  thrifts  must  compete  directly 
with  money  market  funds  for  deposits  but 
face  multiple  social  and  economic  national 
mandates.  This  disparity  needs  to  be  rec- 
tified. 

The  timeworn  but  accurate  phrase  "level 
playing  field"  demands  attention  to  the  un- 
derlying reasons  for  deposit  insurance  in 
contrast  to  the  purpose  and  minimal  regula- 
tion of  money  market  funds 

There  are  far  too  many  thrifts  and  banks 
operating  today.  Size  Is  not  an  absolute  de- 
terminant for  success,  but  in  many  lines  of 
business  it  is  mandatory.  Management  skills 
are  the  prime  prerequisites.  The  current  rate 
of  rapid  disappearance  of  banks  and  thrifts 
will  continue  as  the  strong  get  stronger  and 
the  weak  disappear 

Since  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  for  a  sepa- 
rate thrift  Industry.  Congress  should  provide 
a  readily  available  means  for  conversion 
from  a  thrift  charter  to  a  commercial  bank 
charter.  This  will  speed  the  evolution  toward 


a  homogeneous  banking  industry,  with  the 
merger  of  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision 
Into  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  con- 
tinue as  the  regulator  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies, since  this  provides  an  effective  check 
and  balance  in  the  regulatory  scheme. 

No  business  surv".ves>  without  a  public  noed 
The  savings  and  loan  industry  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  the  nation.  But  its  day  is 
past  The  industry  must  offer  its  historical 
strengths  to  the  unified  financial  market- 
place while  learning  the  ropes  of  commercial 
banking  The  synergies  that  result  will  bene- 
fit consumers,  the  Industry  and  the  global 
markets  of  the  ;990s 


JAMES  E.  NIXON.  NEW  PRESIDENT 
OF  INDEPENDENT  ACCOUNTANTS 
ASSOCIATION  OF  ILLINOIS 


HON.  LAM  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr  EVANS.  Mr  Speaker.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  congratulate  Mr. 
James  E.  Nixon  ot  Galesburg,  IL,  on  his  elec- 
tion as  president  ot  the  Independent  Account- 
ants Association  ot  Illinois.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
been  a  respected  accountant  and  business- 
man In  western  Illinois  tor  many  years. 

Following  is  the  acceptance  speech  given 
by  Mr.  Nixon  at  the  lAAI's  1990  State  conven- 
tion: 

ACCEPTANCE    Speech    Given    by    James    E. 

Nixon.  President.  Lndependent  Account- 
ants Association  of  Illinois 

I  accept  the  presidency  of  this  association 
with  both  a  sense  of  pride  and  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose. A  sense  of  pride  because  I  know  we 
have  accomplished  much— we  continue  to 
offer  top  quality  educational  programs,  top 
quality  treasury  card  review  courses  and  we 
have  many  members  that  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  success  and  improvement  of  the 
organization. 

A  sense  of  pride  because  I  realize  that  I  am 
looking  at  and  talking  to  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  dedicated  professionals  in  the 
state.  This  sense  of  pride  is  tempered,  how- 
ever, with  an  offsetting  sense  of  purpose  with 
the  realization  that  we  have  not  done  near 
enough.  There  is  much  to  be  done  and  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  time  that  we  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  and  begin  to  act  on  many  of  these 
matters. 

It  seems  appropriate  in  this  modern  age  to 
have  a  theme  that  fits  the  particular  situa- 
tion. Always  having  a  desire  to  be  appro- 
priate. I  came  up  with  what  I  believe  to  oe  a 
fitting  theme  for  this  1990-91  years.  Many  of 
you  will  remember  the  three  R's  of  past 
school  days — reading,  riting.  and  rlthmetic 
I  hope  that  you  will  also  remember  this 
year's  theme— the  three  C's:  Commitment, 
Continuity,  and  Cooperation. 

I  believe  these  three  C's  to  be  important 
and  appropriate  because  much  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  cannot  be  accomplished  in  one 
year 

Our  legislative  effort  has  already  been  ac- 
tive. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  ie^isla- 
tive  committee  and  our  affiliated  PAC  will 
continue  to  be  active  until  we  successfully 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  1993  sunset  legisla- 
tion. We  are  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to 
start    on    membership    and    education    pro- 
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grams  that  we  are  hopeful  will  add  growth  to 
our  membership  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  number  of  members  that  are  ac- 
credited In  accounting. 

Commitment,  continuity,  and  cooperation 
It  cannot  be  done  quickly:  It  cannot  be  done 
alone,  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  'The  le- 
gitimate object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a 
community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to 
have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or  cannot  do 
so  well  themselves,  in  their  separate  and  in- 
dividual capacities,"  If  you  substitute  the 
word  association  for  government  into  this 
quotation,  you  will  understand  how  lAAI  fits 
into  attaining  our  individual  and  collective 
goals  and  objectives,  as  well  as  understand- 
ing the  importance  of  the  three  C's — Com- 
mitment. Continuity,  and  Cooperation — in 
that  overall  effort. 


ON  YOUNG  VOTERS'  APATHY 


HON.  A.NTHONT  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  January  9.  1991 

Mr,  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  tike 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  article 
which  appeared  on  the  opinion  page  of  New 
York  Newsday  shortly  before  ias!  November's 
congressional  elections.  The  article  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  rapidly  declining  portion  of  Ameri- 
cans under  the  age  of  30  who  vote,  and  dis- 
cusses the  urgent  need  for  a  reversal  of  this 
trend.  In  addition  to  the  inherent  importance  of 
the  article's  message,  it  is  written  by  my  neph- 
ew, John  Beilenson,  and  I  commend  it  to  your 
attention. 

(From  New  York  Newsday.  Nov.  1.  1990] 

Why  Youth  Is  Not  Served 

(By  John  Beilenson) 

While  many  Americans  go  to  the  polls  on 
Tuesday,  many  young  Americans  will  do 
what  we  do  most  weekdays.  Too  much  of  the 
twentysomething  crowd  will  go  to  our  jobs, 
come  home,  maybe  work  out.  eat  a  micro- 
wave dinner  and  plop  down  to  watch  the  gee- 
zers in  "thirtysomething." 

In  the  last  mid-term  election  four  years 
ago.  a  scant  21.9  percent  of  registered  18-  to 
24-year-olds  voted.  This  year,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  numljer  will  rise.  Vot- 
ing rates  among  young  people  have  been 
dropping  steadily— faster  even  than  the  de- 
cline seen  among  all  voters — since  18-year- 
olds  won  the  right  to  vote  in  1972.  By  con- 
trast, more  than  60  percent  of  people  over  65 
went  to  the  polls  in  1986. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  young  people  dis- 
trust elected  officials  because  they  are  re- 
peatedly revealed-  from  Iran-Contra  to  HUD 
to  the  savings-and-loan  Imbroglio — to  be  cor- 
rupt. Or  that  our  two  most  recent  presidents 
made  a  virtual  religion  of  getting  govern- 
ment off  our  backs,  of  promoting  the  idea 
that  government  can't  solve  social  problems. 

Young  .Americans  glibly  denounce  politi- 
cians as  liars  and  incompetents,  but  we  fail 
to  understand  that  our  country  is  run  by  a 
representative  government,  and  these  incom- 
petent "liars'  are  the  only  representatives 
we  have 

Young  .Americas  electoral  apathy  has 
ceded  political  influence  to  our  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  especially  to  our  grandmothers 
and  grandfathers,  who  vote  in  far  greater 
numt)ers  and  have  powerful  and  well-orga- 
nized lobbies  m  Washington, 

Faced  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons  (AARPi, 
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politicians  quake  In  their  boots  'Touch  So- 
cial Security  and  you  die."  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives say.  Tamper  with  Medicare  or 
propose  a  controversial  health  care  bill,  as 
Illinois  Congressman  Dan  Rostenkowskl  did, 
and  poiiticians  risk  receiving  the  treatment 
Rostenkowskl  got  confrontation  by  elderly 
citizens,  who  sprawled  across  his  car's  wind- 
shield as  he  tried  tc:  drive  to  work. 

The  result  is  that  last  year,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  spending  on 
people  65  and  over  made  up  about  47  percent 
of  the  national  budget — if  you  don't  count 
military  appropriations  and  interest  pay- 
ments .\s  Sen  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
said  recently  of  the  budget  process.  For 
people  with  the  franchise,  this  is  a  tremen- 
dously responsive  system.' 

What  happens  when  young  Americans 
don't  vote'  Well,  there's  no  budget  debate 
about  tax  breaks  for  new  homeowners  cr  ex- 
panding college  loan  programs  Aid  For  Fam- 
ilies with  Dependent  Children.  Head  Start 
and  other  social  programs  for  the  poor — gen- 
erally young  mothers  and  their  children — 
have  been  cut  back  or  sacrificed  to  preserve 
health  care  su'osidies  and  other  benefits  for 
the  elderly.  Regressive  taxes  on  gasoline. 
beer  and  cigarettes,  which  take  a  dispropor- 
tionate chunk  out  of  younger,  poorer  peo- 
ple's disposable  income,  are  imposed  rather 
than  hikes  in  more  progressive  incom.e 
taxes — all  without  fear  of  an  electoral  back- 
lash. 

Electoral  participation  is  the  lifeblood  of 
our  democracy.  James  Madison,  in  "The  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  "  argued  that  one  of  our  polite 
ical  system's  strengths  was  its  ability  to  pre- 
vent individual  factions — special  interests 
and  particular  sections  of  the  citizenry— 
from  predominating. 

Our  faction  needs  to  be  heard:  we  must 
vote. 

If  we  don't,  if  young  America  continues  to 
refuse  our  civic  opportunity,  the  government 
of  the  older  people  for  the  older  people  will 
continue  to  ignore  our  interests. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  WAR  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  BER.NIE  S.ANDERS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr  SANDERS  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  concerns  that  I  have  with  the  entire  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gutf 
IS  that  the  President  has  refused  to  be 
straightforward  with  the  American  people  and 
answer  some  of  the  hard  questions  that  the 
people  have  been  asking  regarding  a  potential 
war  in  the  gulf  Let  me  raise  some  of  those 
questions  now  in  the  hope  that  the  President 
arKf  his  administration  will  begin  respondir>g  to 
these  concerns. 

Up  to  this  p>oint.  we  have  not  heard  any  estt- 
mate  from  the  President  of  the  expected  cas- 
ualties in  such  a  war  While  we  fully  recognize 
that  it  is  impossible  to  [xedict  such  figures  ex- 
actly, we  do  know,  tor  example,  that  thou- 
sands of  body  bags  have  been  sent  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  know  that  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
1973  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  casualties  were 
enormous.  Can  the  President  tell  us  how 
many  Amencans  would  die  if  we  launch  a  war 
against  Iraq? 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  States  has  a  S3 
trillion  debt,  with  the  cost  of  the  S&L  bailout 
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expected  to  reach  up  to  another  triIItor\  The 
Washington  Post  recently  reported  that  the  fis- 
cal 1991  dericit  will  be  S50  btllton  rrxjre  than 
previously  estimated  As  a  result  of  last  lall  s 
deficit  reduction  plan.  Medicare,  veterans  tx^rv 
efrts,  student  loans,  farm  support  and  other 
domestic  pfograms  will  t)e  cut  by  txllions  ot 
dollars,  and  the  gas  tax  will  rise  by  5  cents  per 
gallon 

The  estimated  cost  ot  maintaining  our 
troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  this  year,  witliout  war. 
IS  over  S30  billion  If  war  txeaks  out,  triese 
costs  could  reach  several  hurtdred  billion  Can 
the  President  tell  us  how  much  he  would  cut 
in  Social  Security,  tx)w  much  fTxjre  will  be  cut 
from  Medicare,  how  much  trom  farm  supports, 
student  loans  arxj  veterans  programs,  and 
how  much  more  m  taxes  the  middle  class  arxl 
the  poof  will  have  to  pay,  it  we  go  to  war'' 

The  President  has  suggested  repeatedly 
that  war  m  the  Persian  Gulf  has  to  do  with 
freedom  and  American  values.  Our  constitu- 
ents would  like  to  know  the  relationship  t>e- 
tween  freedom  arxJ  the  feudal,  urxlemocratic 
governments  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  kingdom  without  free  elec- 
tions, freedom  of  religion  or  freedom  of 
speech  and  has  a  very  poor  human  rights 
record.  Specifically,  we  need  to  know  why 
young  Americans  should  die  on  the  sands  of 
Saudi  Arabia  when  that  government  does  not 
allow  our  Christian  soldiers  to  celebrate  Chnst- 
mas  or  our  Jewish  soldiers  to  celebrate 
Hannukah.  Women  in  our  country  need  to 
know  what  freedom  means  when  women  in 
Saudi  Aratwa  can't  vole,  speak  out.  participate 
in  politics  or  even  dnve  a  car.  Please.  Mr 
President,  explain  to  our  contused  constituents 
what  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  to  do  with 
human  freedom. 

Lastly.  Mr  President,  we  would  appreciate 
your  best  estimate  of  tiow  many  years  it  would 
be  necessary  for  American  troops  to  stay  in 
the  region  after  an  American  victory  and  the 
taking  of  Baghdad  And  what  would  be  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers'' 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  our 
constituents  are  asking  us  We  need  to  have 
them  answered. 


ALBERT  E    BLUMBERG 

HON.  TLD  WUSS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  16. 
1990.  the  New  York  State  Courx;il  of  Senior 
Citizens,  at  its  fourth  annual  luncheon,  pre- 
sented one  of  its  three  Intergenerational  Serv- 
ice Awards  to  Dr  Mben  E  Blumberq  The 
award  IS  given  in  recognition  of  continuing  ad- 
vocacy on  txihall  of  senior  citizeris,  those  still 
in  the  work  force,  and  our  chiWren,  the  future 
of  our  society 

Dr  Blurrtierg  s  leadersfiip  extends  far  be- 
yond his  kxal  community  He  serves  as  fxesi- 
dent  of  the  Congress  of  Senior  Citizens  of 
Greater  New  York,  vice  president  of  thie  New 
York  State  Council  ot  Senior  Citizens,  chair  of 
the  Presbytenan  Hospital  Community  Health 
Council,  and  president  ot  ttie  J  HockI  Wright 
Sentor   Center     In   each   of   ttiese    roles,    Dr 
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BlurTt)erg  has  tieen  an  articulate  advocate  for 
the  needs  of  peopte.  translating  his  ideals  into 
effective  action  aimed  at  achieving  social  jus- 
tice 

Many  ot  ttwse  wtx.i  tiave  worked  with  Dr  Al 
bert  Biumberg  view  him  as  a  role  model,  a 
person  who  represents  citizen  participation  at 
rts  best  He  combines  the  ability  to  conceptual- 
ize the  issues  with  a  readiness  to  take  on  the 
less  than  glanx)rous  tasks  aucial  to  any  orga 
nizing  effort. 

The  recognition  given  to  Dr  Biumberg  by 
the  New  YorV  Stale  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
IS  well  deserved.  The  occasion  allows  us  to 
rediscover  ttie  meaning  of  community  leader- 
ship and  service.  It  woukj  be  difficult  to  find  a 
better  example  than  Or  Alt>ert  Biumberg. 


THE  HAYWARD-C  ASTRO  VALLEY 
BRANCH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN  CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FORTNFY  PFTF.  .ST.\RK 

IJK  (  .M.lHiK.M.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
congratulate  the  Hayward-Castro  Valley 
branch  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  in  California's  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  celebrates  its  50th  anni- 
versary this  month. 

The  Amencan  Association  of  University 
Women  [AAUW]  is  a  nationwide  organization 
dedicated  to  the  education  of  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  women.  Nationwide,  the  organi- 
zation has  over  193.000  members.  In  June, 
the  AAUW  National  Association  will  t>e  cele- 
brating its  110th  anniversary  which  makes  it 
the  okjest  women's  organization  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Hayward-Castro  Valley  branch  of  the 
AAUW  t)egan  m  1941  with  a  membership  of 
35  and  in  its  50  years  has  grown  to  over  215 
active  members 

The  Hayward-Castro  Valley  branch  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  pronrxjte  educational  re- 
form by  providing  scholarships  for  both  Califor- 
nia State  University  Hayward  and  Chatx)t  Col- 
lege, fellowships  for  women  pursuing  ad- 
vanced degrees,  grants  for  research  and  com- 
munity service  projects,  and  it  has  participated 
in  the  study  of  and  the  search  for  solutions  to 
current  social  and  educational  problems 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
Hayward-Castro  Valley  chapter  of  the  AAUW 
on  Its  50th  anniversary  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  chapter  will  be  able  to  continue  n  its  ef- 
forts to  promote  equity  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities lor  women  lor  the  noxt  50  years. 
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agerKy  that  revolves  totally  around  people — 
ttx)se  receiving  services,  those  providing 
them,  and  those  who  support  ttiem  The  Pride 
IS  a  trierid  to  ttiose  wtio  have  no  fnends 

This  year's  community  awards  dinner  is  a 
time  when  the  Pnde  of  Judea  honors  out- 
standing irxlividuals  for  their  humanitarian  ef- 
forts in  serving  the  Qufens  and  Nassau  com- 
munities 

This  year's  recipient  of  'the  Pnde  of  Queens 
Award"  IS  Joel  A  Mieie,  Sr  ,  a  true  example 
of  a  humanitarian  citizen.  Mr  Miele  is  the 
Queens  representative  to  the  new  city  plan- 
ning commission,  the  latest  in  a  long  list  of  his 
distinguished  accomplishments 

Early  in  his  career,  while  in  the  Navy,  Mr 
Miele  led  his  construction  battalion  m  buiidmy 
playgrounds  arxl  roofs  lor  orphanages  He  is 
now  a  retired  captain  of  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps. 

Mr.  Miele.  a  resident  of  Howard  Beach,  is  a 
professional  engineer  with  his  own  practice  in 
Queens  with  his  brother  and  son.  His  business 
reputation  has  earned  him  several  officer  posi- 
tions in  professional  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joel  Miele's  community  dedi- 
cation spreads  throughout  city  life.  He  is  in- 
volved in  the  memt)ership  or  board  of  directors 
in  neightxjrhood  associations,  libraries,  civic 
groups,  hospitals,  economic  development 
agencies,  and  the  local  community  txiard.  In 
fact,  he  was  chair  of  Queens  Community 
Board  No.  109  for  12  years.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  New  York  State  Bicentennial  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  and  has  been  awarded 
"Man  of  the  Year,"  "Engineer  of  the  Year," 
"Outstanding  Community  Leader"  and  other 
such  awards  by  his  friends,  neighbors,  and 
business  associates. 

Joel  Miele  has  been  heard  to  say.  "If  there 
IS  a  need  that  I  am  aware  of — a  vacuum — in 
the  areas  of  civic,  community,  and  not-for-prof- 
it life.  I  am  motivated  to  fill  that  need,"  Indeed 
he  does,  every  day  of  his  life.  All  of  us  in 
Queens  are  very  proud  of  him 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to 
join  Pnde  of  Judea  in  acclaiming  Joel  Miele 
with  the  "Pnde  of  Queens"  award.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  his  wife.  Josephine,  his  family  and 
friends  in  recognizing  a  lifetime  of  contribution 
Because  we  have  people  like  Joel  Miele 
today,  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  have 
a  better  tomorrow 


HONORING  JOEL  A    .MIKLE.  SR  , 
■  THE  PRIDF.  OF  Ql'F.KNS  .^W.^RD 

HON.  J.\MES  H.  SCHEIER 

•V  sy.v,  >  nlOC 

IN    -.liy    :•!    ■•   ->K  '  >F  HKrHF.SK.NrrATIVES 

■^■J'-.f.da'^    January  9.  1991 

Mr    SCHEUER    Mr    Speaker    lor    ^b  years 
the  Pnde  of  Judea  has  been  a  human  service 


SUCCESS  OF  HELP  US  GROW 
STRAIGHT  [HUGS]  PROGRAM 


HON.  RON.\LD  K.  NUCHTLEY 

OK  KHUDK  l.^L.^.M.' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  ol  my  colleagues  an  in- 
novative and  etiective  drug  prevention  pro- 
gram in  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island  I  tie- 
heve  this  program  can  serve  as  a  model  for  us 
as  we  tiegin  to  consider  legislation  dealing 
with  the  national  problem  of  drug  atxise 
among  our  chikjren 

Began  as  a  dream,  "Help  Us  Grow  Straight" 
[HUGS]  became  a  reality  in  1987  HUGS  is 
tiased  on  the  idea  ol  giving  our  young  people 
natural    rather   than  chemical,   highs   through 
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the  physical  challenges  of  hiking,  camping, 
mountain  climbing  and  biking.  By  understand- 
ing supehor  attematives  to  drug  use,  our  chil- 
dren are  dissuaded  from  experimenting  with 
the  dangerous  substances  which  are  so 
temptir>g  to  high  school  arxJ  junior  high  scfxxjl 
students.  The  program,  offered  to  North  Cum- 
bertand  Rhode  Island  middle  school's  eighth 
graders,  encourages  hard  work  arxj  dedication 
to  a  worthwhile  goal  in  order  to  achieve  great- 
er satisfaction  and  enhianced  self-concepts. 

In  recent  times,  participants  in  HUGS  have 
traveled  far  and  wide,  experienced  a  variety  of 
natural  highs  Thiey  have  climbed  mountains  in 
New  Hampshire,  biked  throughout  the  Island 
of  Martha's  Vinyard,  and  sf^ent  a  week  m  Ari- 
zona, much  ol  it  hiking  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 
Last  April,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  welcome 
these  upbeat  travelers  home  at  Rhode  Island's 
Greene  Airport  after  their  trip  to  Arizona, 

The  response  from  the  students  to  this  ex- 
periefx:e  in  Arizona  has  convinced  me  that 
HUGS  IS  a  program  that  produces  real  results. 
This  HUGS  experience  and  others  like  it  has 
allowed  its  participants  to  realize  that  pnde  in 
one's  accomplishments  can  offer  a  lifetime 
high.  I  received  over  a  dozen  letters  from 
these  students,  who  gave  me  a  clear  message 
that  HUGS  taught  them  the  superiority  of  a 
natural  high  over  a  chemical  high  One  such 
student,  Sarah  Pelletier.  wrote  me  about  her 
experience  with  HUGS; 

The  whole  purpose  of  HUGS  is  to  teach 
teens  that  natural  highs  are  so  much  better 
than  drug  highs.  1  think  that  the  HUGS  pro- 
gram does  a  wonderful  job  doing  just  that. 
You  may  feel  high  while  taking  the  drugs, 
but  afterwards  you  are  overcome  by  depres- 
sion. When  I  hiked  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  felt 
high,  but  I  also  felt  high  afterwards  because 
I  was  proud  of  myself— I  actually  made  It  out 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  alive.  1  just  think  that 
it's  too  bad  that  there  aren't  more  programs 
such  as  HUGS  around. 

As  a  US  legislator.  I  have  always  argued 
that  we  must  teach  our  children  of  the  perils 
of  drug  abuse  before  they  are  given  a  chance 
to  find  out  the  hard  way.  HUGS  is  an  ideal 
program  which  seeks  this  important  goal  As 
such,  I  hope  my  colleagues  here  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  recognize  the  value  of 
the  HUGS  Program,  and  support  this  kind  of 
approach  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  among 
our  young  people 


NATIONAL  WEATHER  ASSOCIATION 
MAKES  FIRST  ANNUAL  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  AWARD 

HON.  CHARLES  L  BLNMH 

nr  FLOKID.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESK.Vr.^TIVf:.-; 

Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 
Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octotier  ^7 
the  National  Weather  Association  made  its 
First  Annual  Public  Service  Award  to  Mark 
Lange  of  Vincennes,  IN.  at  a  banquet  here  in 
the  suburts  of  Washington.  In  the  preserv 
tation  Andrew  Homwtz.  chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee  said. 

You  were  selected  Ijased  on  your  decision 
t.<)  cancel  all  regular  programming  to  provide 
non-stop  broadcasts  for  over  three  hours  of 
tornado  warnings.  Including  exact  locations 
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of  the  funnels,  in  the  station's  listening  area 
You  gave  proper  warnings  to  people,  advising 
them  to  accepted  sheltered  areas,  and  special 
advice  to  individuals  In  mobile  homes,  say- 
ing all  the  right  words  In  a  calm,  non-flus- 
tered manner.  Nearly  every  local  and  state 
agency  contacted  you  to  voice  their  thanks. 
You  used  local  radio  to  do  what  it  does  best, 
because  of  your  commitment  to  the  commu- 
nity and  an  interest  in  weather.  Y'our  efforts 
are  a  prime  example  of  what  radio  station? 
s^hould  be  doing, 

I  had  hoped  to  be  there  for  this  occasion  but 
the  House  was  in  session  at  the  time  so  i 
could  not.  I  have  a  special  reason  for  my  keen 
interest  in  this  award  because  the  National 
Weather  Association  has  named  this  annual 
award  for  my  father.  Walter  J.  Bennett,  who 
was  a  weather  bureau  forecaster  for  nearly  50 
years  and  was  himself  a  very  effective  leader 
in  a  long  life  of  public  service.  My  family  and 
I  are  deeply  grateful  that  this  was  done. 
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FACTORS  LIMrriNG  THE  EFFEC- 
TrVENESS  OF  ECONOMIC  SANC- 
TIONS AGAINST  IRAQ 


UPON  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
DESERT  SHIELD  TAX  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  IPPl 

HON.  FR.\NK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  Vi.KK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  January  9.  1991 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  designed  to  assist  the 
American  servicemen  and  servicewomen  par- 
ticipating in  Operation  Desert  Shield.  A  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  explained  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  planned  to  re- 
quire our  soldiers  to  file  their  tax  returns  on 
time  or  face  financial  penalties 

Fortunately,  the  IRS  has  extended  the  in- 
come tax  filing  deadline  for  our  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  until  June  ^5.  While  I  commend 
this  decision,  I  am  outraged  that  the  IRS  has 
not  waived  the  interest  penalties  that  our  sol- 
diers would  incur  should  they  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  June  15  deadline.  To  say  the  least, 
these  brave  men  and  women  have  more 
pressing  matters  on  their  mmd  and  we  should 
not  burden  them  with  the  cumbersome  task  of 
meeting  income  tax  filing  deadlines. 

My  bill  will  provide  automatic  extensions  of 
time  for  filing  Federal  income  tax  returns  and 
other  tax-related  acts  lor  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  The  extensions  and 
waivers  will  allow  our  soldiers  to  defer  the  fil- 
ing of  their  Federal  income  tax  returns  without 
penalty  for  up  to  180  days  after  they  return 
from  the  gulf. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis  IS  resolved  in  a  peaceful  fashion.  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome,  however,  Amencan 
military  personnel  are  experiencing  tremen- 
dous emotional  and  psychological  stress  due 
to  the  current  situation.  This  legislation  will 
provide  our  service  (jersons  relief  from  the 
worry  of  legal  action  due  to  failure  to  file  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  For  the  sacrifices  tfiey  are 
making,  it  is  the  very  least  we  can  do. 

My  bill  already  enjoys  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  of  30  House  Memtjers.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  )Oin  us  in  cosponsonng  this  important 
measure. 


HON.  DOUG  BERELTTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Wednesday.  January  9.  1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
debate  in  recent  weeks  and  monttis  concern- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  focused  on  the 
effectiveness  of  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq.  The  desirability  of  relying  solely  on  the 
embargo  to  resolve  this  crisis  is  understand- 
able. It  would  obiviously  t*  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  world  if  the 
sanctions  by  themselves  bring  Iraq  to  rts  eco- 
nomic knees  and  force  Saddam  Hussem  to  re- 
move all  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait  However, 
this  Member  believes  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  factors  limiting  the  effective- 
ness of  these  sanctions. 

Although  almost  all  governments  are  entorc- 
ing  the  United  Nations  trade  sanctions  against 
Iraq,  there  are  many  foreign  companies  and 
Individuals  interested  in  filling  the  economic 
vacuum  created  by  the  emtjargo.  Since  the 
sanctions  were  enacted,  private  firms  have 
been  seeking  ways  to  supply  Iraq  with  the 
goods  It  demands  In  addition  to  industrial  ana 
agricultural  products,  these  foreign  firms  are 
offering  military,  chemical,  transport,  eiectncai. 
and  oil-related  items  for  sale  to  Iraq. 

Individual  smugglers  are  also  actively  in- 
volved in  transporting  goods  to  Iraq  and  the 
country's  txjrders  have  proven  to  be  very  po- 
rous. A  recent  Associated  Press  article  states 
that  thousands  of  smuggie'^s  m  the  area  are 
"making  a  mockery  of  the  sanctions."  It  is  re- 
alistic to  expect  further  holes  to  develop  m  the 
embargo  if  Iraq's  neighbors  and  former  trading 
partners  continue  to  sutler  economically  as  a 
result  of  the  sanctions 


EARNING  BY  LEARNING 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORO:.', 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  9.  1991 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  summer. 
the  early  childhood  department  at  West  Geor- 
gia College  in  Carrollton  earned  oui  a  pilot 
program  designed  to  nxitivate  youngsters  to 
read  by  giving  them  a  monetary  incentive.  The 
program,  called  "Earning  by  Learning,"  had 
very  positive  results  in  ttie  Sixth  District  of 
Georgia, 

Conducted  in  five  Sixth  Distnct  counties — 
Carroll.  Spalding,  Clayton,  Coweta,  and  Doug- 
las— Earning  by  Learning  was  designed  to  en- 
courage fxxjrfy  motivated  third  and  fourth 
graders  to  read  Over  the  course  of  5  weeks 
in  the  summer  of  1990,  282  students  earr>ed 
S2  for  every  book  tfiey  read  arxl  reported  on 
to  an  adult  volunteer.  In  total,  the  group 
earned  S7.602  tiy  reading  3.801  books. 

Because  ot  our  success,  I  decided  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  allow  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  througtXHit  ttte  country  to  du- 
plicate such  innovative  projects.  By  amending 
the  Elementary  and  Secorxlary  Education  Act 
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of  1965.  H  R  9b  wouW  make  programs  like 
Earning  by  Learning  an  allowable  expense  lor 
any  public  elementary  or  secondary  school  m 
the  United  States  Thus,  the  benefrts  o(  ttie 
Sixth  Distncfs  Earning  by  Learning  Program 
couW  be  extended  to  youngsters  across  Amer 
ica 

During  our  Earning  by   Learning  protect  m 
Georgia,   many   students   twth   improved  their 
reading  skills  and  gain«HJ  a  greater  enjoyment 
of  reading    I  am  pioud  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today  the  lollowing  article  written  by 
Stephanie   Wynn.   who   read   the   rrxjst   txxaks 
dunng  those  b  weeks  in  1990    Her  story  is  a 
case  in  point  ol  why  we  should  allow  Earning 
by   Learning  type   programs  in  ail   public   ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools 
Once  Upon  a  Timk.  a  Littlk  Girl  was  Paid 
TO  Read 
(By  Stephanie  Wynn) 
(Stephanie,  age  10,  Is  a  fdurth-trrader  at  Villa 
Rica  Primary  In  Villa  Rica,  Ga.  This  sum 
mer  she  took  part  in  a  pilot  project  con- 
ceived by  GOP  Rep.  Newt  Gingrich  and  car- 
ried out  by  West  Georgia  College's  early 
childhood  education  department.  The  more 
than  200  third-  and  fourth-graders  who  par- 
ticipated were  'at  risk"  readers.  They  had 
potential  but  were  not  motivated  to  read 
for  pleasure    By   the  end  of  the  summer, 
Stephanie  had  read  more  txioks  than  any 
other  participant.  We  Invited  her  to  send 
us  her  story,  which  we  have  not  altered  In 
any  way.) 

Last  summer  I  read  83  books.  I  earned 
$166.00.  $2  for  every  txiok. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  my  school's  assistant  prin- 
cipal, told  me  about  the  Earning  by  Learning 
Reading  Program  which  was  going  to  k)e  dur- 
ing the  summer  at  my  school.  I  went  to  the 
school  library  and  found  different  lx>oks.  The 
books  were  fun.  I  told  about  the  books  I  had 
read  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Rothbarl. 
and  Mrs.  Marchman.  I  picked  the  books  out 
all  by  myself.  My  mom  helped  a  little  bit  by 
saying,  "Would  you  like  these  books?" 

I  read  all  of  my  books  in  my  bedroom  and 
the  living  room.  I  like  to  read  on  my  bed  or 
on  the  couch.  I  read  some  of  the  easier  books 
to  myself.  Some  of  the  harder  ones.  I  read 
them  out  loud  to  my  mom  or  my  dad.  My 
friends  said  that's  OK  If  you  read  books.  My 
grandmother  was  surprised  that  I  was  read- 
ing a  bunch  of  books.  She  thought  I  was  only 
reading  one  or  two.  My  brother  thought  I 
was  weird  for  reading  so  many  tx)oks,  but.  I 
told  him  that  he  was  crazy  My  mom.  dad, 
my  sister,  Sonya,  my  brother,  Stephen,  Mrs 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Brooks.  Mrs.  Rothbart.  Mrs. 
Marchman,  and  everyone  was  proud  of  me  for 
reading  the  most  tx>oks 

"My  favorite  books  were  "The  Care  Bears" 
books  and  I  like  the  Strawberry  Shortcake 
txKik.  too  These  books  were  at)out  helping 
people  and  at>out  trying  to  keep  a  man  from 
taking  all  the  fruit  from  the  Strawberry 
People.  I  like  them  because  they  were  neat 
to  read.  They  made  me  feel  like  they  were 
really  real.  One  of  the  Care  Bear  t)ooks  was 
atx>ut  a  little  girl  who  was  scared  of  the 
dark  That's  me^I  I  used  to  be  afraid  of  the 
dark  One  of  the  books  made  me  want  to  go 
where  the  Care  Bears  are.  When  I  grow  up.  I 
waot  to  tie  a  movie  star  The  Care  Bears  arc 
on  television  and  that  reminds  me  of  being  a 
movie  star 

I  recommended  a  lx>ok  to  my  friend  Jere 
miah  I  let  him  Lake  It  home  and  read  it  He 
said  It  was  really  good  He  brought  It  tiack  U 
me 

The  hardest  book  I  read  was  one  about, 
horses.   This  Ixiok   was  very   boring   to   me 
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There  were  a  lot  of  words  on  the  pages  and 
nut  very  many  pictures  I  like  books  that 
hHVp  lota  of  pictures 

I  read  a  few  books  that  were  short.  One  was 
la.  k  and  the  Beanstalk.  It  was  fun  to  read 
and  also  short. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  this  summer  reading 
If  I  hadn't  read  the  books.  I  would  have  been 
bored  I  do  like  to  swim  and  watch  TV  some 
times  But  the  reading  time  was  fun. 

The  awards  ceremony  was  In  the  gym  at 
my  school    All  the  kids  families  were  there 
The  awards  ceremony,   my   mother,   my   fa 
ther,  and  my  sister  and  brother  were  there 
All  the  kids  were  very  happy   to  get  their 
money    I  was  the  last  person  to  get  mine. 
The  reason  I  was  last  was  because  I  was  the 
highest  reader.   1  felt  weird.   Mrs.   Hamilton 
was  kidding  me   She  told  everytiody  that  one 
night   I   wanted   my    mom   to   help   me   tell 
atx>ut  the  books.  Mrs.  Hamilton  told  me  that 
she  would   give   the  money   to  my   mom.    1 
didn't   like    that.    Everytiody    laughed   when 
she  said  that. 

With  the  money  1  earned  I  bought  some 
new  clothes  and  a  lot  of  Barbie  stuff. 

The  summer  reading  program  is  over.  1  am 
still  reading.  I  am  still  reading  because  it  is 
fun. 

I  think  It  is  a  good  idea  to  give  kids  money 
for  reading  txioks.  It  showed  me  that  reading 
was  fun.  It  also  helped  bring  my  mom  and  I 
closer  together.  We  had  fun  reading  together 

I  am  reading  Cinderella  now.  It  Is  a  story 
about  a  girl  named  Cinderella.  She  had  two 
step-sisters  and  a  mean  step  mother.  She  had 
to  work  and  work  and  work  hard  every  day. 
One  day  a  letter  came  in.  Her  step  mother 
read  it  It  was  an  Invitation  to  a  ball  and  she 
didn't  have  anything  to  wear  to  the  ball  But 
her  fairy  godmother  gave  her  a  dress.  It  was 
Ice-blue.  It  was  pretty  She  went  to  the  ball 
She  lost  her  shoe  and  she  ran  out  to  the 
coachmen.  The  crown  duke  came  to  Cin- 
derella's house.  She  was  locked  in  her  room. 
Then  the  mice  brought  the  key  up  to  her 
room.  She  got  free  and  she  was  going  down- 
stairs to  meet  the  crown  duke.  First  her  sis- 
ters tried  on  the  slipper.  After  her  sisters 
tried  it  on.  It  was  too  small.  Then  Cinderella 
tried  it  on.  It  broke.  But.  she  had  the  other 
slipper.  That  showed  the  crown  duke  who  she 
was.  He  took  her  to  the  ball.  She  married  the 
prince  They  lived  happily  every  after.  The 
end. 
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Buena  ParV  recently  adopted  a  resolutKDn 
commerxling  Jones  for  dedicating  his  life  to 
the  community  and  demonstrating  in  many 
ways  his  "deep  and  genuine  love  lor  this  city 
and  its  citizens"  and  lor  always  placing  his 
concern  lor  ttie  put)lic  good  ahead  o(  his  per- 
sonal interests  i  wouW  like  to  |Oin  the  Buena 
Park  City  CourKit  m  honoring  this  exceptional 
citi/en 

Betore  (Oinmg  the  city  council,  Jones  served 
his  community  for  nearly  30  years  in  the 
Buena  ParV  Police  Department  as  a  police  of- 
ficer, police  sergeant,  and  chief  of  police 
Jones  received  the  Police  Officer  of  the  vear 
award  m  1970,  1971.  and  1979  Furthermore, 
Jones  served  as  a  fireman  from  1949  to  1952 
and  has  held  a  number  ot  other  official  posi 
tjons  in  his  many  years  ol  service  in  Buena 
Park  In  addition.  Ken  Jones  has  held  leader- 
ship positions  in  scores  of  community  service 
organizations  including  the  Kiwams  Club,  the 
Buena  Park  PTA.  the  Lions  Club,  the  Orange 
County  Sheriff's  Association,  and  many  other 
organizations 

Mr  Speaker,  Ken  Jones  stands  as  a  fine 
example  to  those  throughout  the  Nation  who 
seek  to  serve  the  public.  I  strongly  commend 
his  efforts  and  honor  his  accomplishments.  I 
encourage  all  citizens  to  look  to  Ken  Jones  as 
a  fine  example  of  the  positive  influence  one 
citizen  can  have  on  his  community. 


BUENA  PARK  CITY  COUNCIL 

HONOR ^i  KENNETH   H    .TONES 


HON,  ROBERT  K.  DORN.\N 

iK  CALIKOKMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wpdrtpsday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  It  IS  rare  to  encounter  an  American  wfx) 
unselfishly  devotes  his  life  to  serving  his  com- 
munity and  fellow  citizens,  m  many  cases 
without  any  monetary  recomjjense  Few  of  us 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  advantages  of  pri- 
vate life  lor  tho  many  burdens  of  public  serv 
ice  However  i  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  alert  my  colleagues  to  one  ot  my  cxdo- 
stitufnts  wtxi  fvis  devoted  his  lile  to  public 
service  and  has  made  countless  personal  sac- 
rifices to  serve  his  fellow  citizens 

Mr  Kenneth  B  Jones  served  as  the  mayor 
pro  tem  of  Buena  Park.  GA.  in  1989  and  1990 
and  as  a  member  ot  the  Buena  Park  City 
Council  from  1980  to  1990.  The  city  counal  of 


ARNOLD  I.  BURNS'  ELLIS  ISLAND 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR 


HON,  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9,  1991 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
George  Bush  has  reminded  us  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  communities.  IMowhere  is  the  fact  of 
our  ethnic,  religious,  and  racial  diversity  more 
honored  than  at  Ellis  Island,  where  so  many 
Americans,  from  so  many  tiackgrounds.  have 
come  to  these  shores. 

On  December  6,  1990,  Arnold  I  Burns, 
former  Deputy  Attorney  General  for  the  United 
States,  was  awarded  the  1990  Ellis  Island 
Medal  of  Honor  at  ceremonies  conducted  on 
the  island  itself.  The  medal  honors  distin- 
guished representatives  of  various  ethnic 
backgrounds  Mr.  Burns  was  honored  along 
with  a  number  of  Americans,  including  Presi- 
dent Bush,  former  Presidents  Reagan.  Ford. 
Carter,  and  Nixion,  and  many  others 

Mr  Burns,  who  is  of  Russian  descent,  is  an 
alumnus  of  Union  College  m  Schenectady, 
NY.  and  Cornell  University  Law  School  He 
serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the  tward  ol  trust- 
ees of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of  America 
and  IS  active  m  many  avic  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations 

The  nomination  of  recipients  of  the  medal 
came  through  memt)er  organizations  of  the 
National  Ethnic  Coalition  of  Organizations 
(NECOl  and  through  thousands  of  forms  sub- 
mitted by  the  putjiic  NECO.  an  umbrella 
group  lor  66  ot  the  Nations  largest  hentage 
groups,  participated  in  the  first  presentation  of 
the  medals  m  i986  dunng  the  100th  anniver- 
sary celetxation  ol  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

I  want  to  bring  this  event  and  Mr  Bums' 
award  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  be- 
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cause  tliey  serve  to  remind  us  that  this  courv 
try  K,  Indeed,  "E  Pluribus  Unum,"  one  out  of 
many.  This  nnedal  is  a  great  tribute  not  only  to 
Mr.  Bums  and  the  other  recip)ients,  but  to  the 
unsung  millions  wtx)  came  to  Ellis  Island  to 
begin  a  new  life  and  a  better  Amenca. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CUB  SCOUT  PACK  332 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKl 

OF  PENNSYLVA.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  9.  1991 

Mr.  BORSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in 
recognition  of  Cub  Scout  Pack  332  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew R  C  Church  for  their  35  years  of 
service. 

On  October  i.  i990.  Cub  Scout  Pack  332 
was  officially  rechartered  and  dedicated  to 
serving  the  youth  of  the  Philadelphia  commu- 
nity. 

Throughoul  their  35  years,  the  pack  has 
worked  to  enhance  and  serve  the  Philadelphia 
neighborhood.  They  deserve  great  recognition 
tor  their  success  in  providing  the  city  with  an 
outstanding  example  of  commitment  to 
achievement 

St.  Bartholomew  R.C.  Churcfi  has  assisted 
Cub  Scout  Pack  332  by  providing  meeting 
places  and  holding  activities  I  am  sure  they 
will  continue  to  provide  many  more  years  of 
dedicated  sponsorship, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia in  expressing  my  gratitude  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew R  C  Church  for  sponsoring  this 
Scouting  organization.  In  addition,  I  also  join 
them  in  commending  and  thanking  Cub  Scout 
Pack  No.  332  for  35  years  of  service  to  its 
community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DWAVNE  E    HOFUS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.N'TATIVES 
Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tritxrte  to  Dwayne  E.  Hofus  of  my  17th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  who  received 
the  Carnegie  Medal  from  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission 

The  Carnegie  Medal  is  awarded  to  people 
who  nsk  their  lives  to  save  or  attempt  to  save 
the  lives  of  others.  Only  105  other  persons 
were  recognized  by  the  commission  in  1990 

Dwayne  E.  Hofus  saved  Jessica  Maxwell,  2, 
and  Heather  McGee,  3,  from  their  burning 
home  in  Youngstown.  OH.  June  10,  1989.  The 
two  girls  were  asleep  on  the  second  floor  of 
their  family's  two-story  house  when,  just  be- 
fore dawn,  fire  erupted  in  the  first-floor  kitchen. 
An  alert  neighbor,  Mr.  Hofus,  s(X)tted  the 
flames  through  the  window  and  immediately 
ran  to  tfie  house  to  alert  its  occupants.  He 
forced  open  the  front  door  and  headed  for  ttie 
second  fkx)r,  wtiere  he  discovered  one  of  tfie 
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girls.  After  carrying  her  outside  to  safety,  Mr. 
Hofus,  unaware  tfiat  anotfier  girl  remained  in 
the  house,  left  to  call  the  fire  department. 

Only  upon  retuming  to  the  scene  did  he 
learn  that  another  girl  was  still  inside  tfie 
fKime.  Despite  the  dense  snx)ke.  heat,  arxj 
rapidly  spreading  flames.  Mr.  Hofus  reentered 
the  house  arxl  was  able  to  locate  the  second 
child  in  an  upstairs  bedroom.  Mr.  Hofus  en- 
tered ttie  bedroom,  atxive  the  burning  kitchen, 
and  began  to  carry  the  child  downstairs  to 
safety.  In  the  process,  Mr.  Hofus  tripped  and 
fell  part  way  down  the  stairs.  Luckily,  he  man- 
aged to  regain  his  footing  and  safety  deposit 
his  precious  cargo  outside.  Jessica  and 
Heather  were  subsequently  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital lor  treatment,  as  was  Mr.  Hofus.  All  are 
now  fully  recovered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Dwayne  E.  Hofus  as  a  truly 
exceptional  neighlxir  and  citizen  May  his  tre- 
mendous courage  and  selflessness  sen/e  as  a 
shining  example  for  us  all,  Mr.  Hofus  is  a 
great  credit  to  both  himself  and  the  commu- 
nity, I  am  honored  to  represent  this  outstand- 
ing individual 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION 


HON.  GERRY  E.  SRiDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  9.  1991 

Mr  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  the  White 
House  IS  opposed  to  the  inclusion  ot  energy 
conservation  measures  by  Energy  Secretary 
James  Watkins  in  his  recommendations  for  a 
national  energy  policy.  This  is.  indeed,  trou- 
bling news  that  does  not  bode  well  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  national  energy  strat- 
egy. 

The  energy  crises  of  the  I970's  should  have 
taught  us  that  energy  conservation  works 
From  a  1977  peak  of  about  8.8  million  barrels 
per  day.  we  reduced  oil  imports  to  a  1985  low 
of  about  5.1  million  barrels  As  we  see  imports 
rising  again  to  a  level  exceeding  8  million  bar- 
rels in  1989 — of  which  2.2  million  are  from 
Arab  OPEC  nations — it  is  imperative  that  the 
role  ol  conservation  be  enhanced,  not  re- 
duced. 

The  administration  also  cannot  aflord  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  declining  U.S.  competitive- 
ness in  world  markets  is  due.  in  some  meas- 
ure, to  our  gluttonous  energy  appetite.  The 
U.S.  economy  consumes  atx)u1  S440  billion 
annually  for  energy,  an  amount  equal  to  about 
1 1  percent  of  our  GNP  Japan's  percentages 
IS  only  half  this  amount.  Higher  energy  con- 
sumption by  American  manufacturers  raises 
prices  and  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  compete 
with  foreign  producers. 

Alttiough  the  administration  may  not  recog- 
nize the  value  and  importance  of  energy  corv 
servation.  tfie  Amencan  public  does.  In  public 
opinion  polls,  the  American  people,  by  wide 
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margins,  pxefer  conservation  to  increased  pxo- 
duction  as  an  energy  strategy.  They  are  also 
quite  willing  to  make  ttie  lifestyle  cfianges  nec- 
essary to  achieve  energy  savings 

If  Vne  White  House  insists  on  an  energy  pol- 
icy ttiat  seeks  to  buikj  nx)re  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  promote  oil  and  gas  dniling  in  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive  areas,  while  excluding 
energy  conservation  as  a  critical  component,  il 
will  be  making  a  senous  mistake  The  Con- 
gress will  not  accept  this  and  neitfier  wiH  tfie 
Amencan  people 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
January  10,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  RECORD. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

JANUARY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  services 
available  to  children  and  youth  from 
poverished  families,  focusing  on  ways 
to  ensure  that  they  graduate  from  high 
school,  preparing  them  for  the 
workforce,  and/or  helping  them  get 
into  college. 

SIM28 

JANUARY  30 

9:30  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  po- 
litical status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD-aee 

Rules  and  Adm.inistration 
Organizaiiona!  meeting,  to  consider  com- 
mittee rules  of  procedure  and  commit- 
tee budget  for  the  102nd  Congress, 
membership  for  the  Joint  Committees 
on  Printing  and  the  Library,  and  pend- 
ing legislative  and  administrative  busi- 
ness 

SR-301 


JMI 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Vice  President. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
inR  prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

But  let  your  communicatton  be.  Yea, 
yea.  Nay.  nay  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cotneth  of  eri/.— Matthew  5:37. 

Eternal  God,  Infinite  in  truth  and 
justice,  fill  this  Chamber  with  Your 
presence.  Your  ligrht.  today.  Aware  of 
the  rebuke  to  Job  and  his  loquacious 
friends:  "Then  the  Lord  answered  Job 
out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said.  Who  is 
this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?"  (Job  38:1.2).  and 
aware  of  the  power  of  words  to  conceal 
as  well  as  illuminate,  to  deceive  as  well 
as  inform,  to  confuse  as  well  as  clarify, 
to  kill  as  well  as  edify,  prant  to  the 
Senators  In  their  debate  cool  heads, 
warm  hearts  and  economy  of  lantfuage. 
Protect  the  cosmic  issue  of  war  from 
being  reduced  to  jwlltical  prag^nalism. 
Keep  us  sensitive  to  Your  overruling: 
providence  in  history  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  divine  intervention  when  frustra- 
tion freezes  to  inaction. 

To  the  glory  of  Your  name  and  the 
doing  of  Your  will   Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3. 1991) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  They  are  re- 
ceived, and  they  are  in  proper  order. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a 
facsimile  of  the  letter  of  resignation 
{Torn  Senator  Wilson  and  a  certificate 
of  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation. 

Without  objection,  the  reading  there- 
of will  be  waived  and  the  documents 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  documents  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

Statk  of  California, 

Sacramento,  CA. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle, 

President  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr  President:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
California,   I   reslftned  my   office  as  United 
States  Senator  upon  assuming  the  office  of 
Governor  on  January  7,  1991. 
Sincerely. 

Pete  Wilson. 

Governor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognized 


VITIATION  OF  THE  PRO  FORMA 
SESSION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  order.  I  vitiate 
the  pro  forma  session 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Journal  of  proceed- 
ings be  approved  to  date 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  80  ordered. 


time  for  the  two  leaders.  Senators  be 
permitted  to  speak 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT    Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordPTPil 


ExEcirrrvE  Departme.nt.  State  of 
California— CERTIFICATE  of  Appointment 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States: 
This  Is  to  certify   that,   pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California,  I.  Pete  Wilson,  do  hereby  ap- 
point John  Seymour  a  Senator  to  represent 
the  State  of  California  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United    States    until    the    vacancy    therein, 
caused  by  my  resignation,  is  filled  by  elec- 
tion as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  Governor  Pete 
Wilson,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  this  7th 
day  of  January,  1991 

Pete  Wilson, 

Governor. 


CREDENTIALS    HK.SIGNATION  AND 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
quire of  the  Chair,  are  the  official  pa- 
pers relative  to  the  appointment  of  the 
newly  appointed  Senator  John  Sey- 
mour from  California,  received  and  in 
proper  order? 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH  OF 
OFFICE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  If  the  Sen- 
ator-designate will  now  present  himself 
to  the  desk,  the  Chair  will  administer 
the  oath  of  office. 

Mr.  Seymour,  escorted  by  Mr.  Dole, 
advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; the  oath  prescribed  by  law  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  in 
the  Official  Oath  Book. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Congratula- 
tions. 

(Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  is  recognizpJ 


ORDER  FOR  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr    .MITCHELL    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 


SCHEDULE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  had  a 
continuing  series  of  consultations  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  other  Senators  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
cern the  best  way  to  proceed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  What 
Senate  Dole  and  I  agreed  upon  is  to 
permit  debate  to  occur  today. 

I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  two 
resolutions  to  be  presented  today  We 
have  been  involved  in  drafting  one,  and 
I  know  that  Senator  Dole  and  others 
have  been  involved  in  drafting  others. 
We  agreed  last  evening  to  exchange 
those  resolutions  today  I  expect  that 
ours  will  be  ready  momentarily  We 
have  completed  action  on  it.  It  is  now 
being  placed  in  final  form.  So  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  make  that  public  and 
present  it  to  my  colleagues  In  a  very 
short  time,  and  at  that  point  to  com- 
mence the  discussion. 

In  our  meetings,  the  most  recent  one 
being  last  evening,  I  have  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  Senate's  reaching 
agreement  on  a  procedure  which  would 
I)ermit  us  to  debate  this  issue  in  a  full 
and  open  manner  that  combines  both 
the  opportunity  for  all  Senators  to 
fully  express  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  I  think  Is  essential  given 
the  gravity  of  the  matter,  but  also  per- 
mits us  to  complete  debate  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  so  that  this 
does  not  continue  indefinitely. 

As  we  know,  the  House  is  apparently 
close  to  completion  of  a  proiess  which 
would  combine  debate  today  and  result 
or  conclude  in  three  votes  on  Saturday 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  follow  some 
comparable,  if  not  identical,  procedure. 
either  resulting  In  three  or  possibly,  in 
the  Senate,  four  votes  depending  upon 
the  number  of  resolutions  offered. 

Senator  Dole  and  I  have  agreed  that 
after  we  exchange  the  resolutions 
today  and  during  the  lime  in  which  the 
debate  is  occurring  we  will  meet  fur- 
ther to  explore  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing agreement  along  these  lines  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  can  do  that.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  subjective,  but  I  believe  3 
full  days  of  debate  would  be  sufficient 
and  appropriate  time  for  exploration  of 
the  matter. 

I  emphasize  to  Senators  that  we  will 
be  in  session  throughout  the  day  today 
and  for  as  long  a-s  necessary  to  accom- 
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modate  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak.  So  I  encourage  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  express  his  or  her  views  on 
the  subject  to  do  so  today.  Of  course, 
the  debate  will  continue  tomorrow  and 
at  least  Saturday  under  the  suggested 
procedure  which  I  have  just  described. 
With  that,  I  will  momentarily  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  any  comments  he  may  wish  to 
make,  and  then  it  is  my  intention  to 
put  in  a  brief  quorum  call  until  we 
have  a  resolution  ready  for  presen- 
tation, and  the  commencement  of  the 
debate  which  I  expect  will  occur  this 
morning. 
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SENATOR  SEYMOUR'S  WELCOME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  welcome  our  newest  Senator.  John 
Seymour,  from  the  State  of  California. 
We  welcome  him  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
We  have  a  rather  critical  time  in  his- 
tory—in  my  view  a  very  serious  time. 
This  is  a  very  serious  debate.  We  look 
forward  to  his  service  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
join  in  the  welcome''  I  feel  some  empa- 
thy with  Senator  Seymour  since  it  was 
almost  exactly  11  years  ago  that  I  was 
in  a  similar  situation. 

I  telephoned  him  following  the  day  of 
his  appointment,  and  offered  him  a  spe- 
cial welcome  and  told  him  I  looked  for- 
ward to  working  with  him.  Senator 
Coats  and  I  remember  having  been 
through  the  same  experience,  and  I 
think  he  recognizes  the  enormity  of 
the  task  that  we  all  face 

So  I  join  Senator  Dch.E  in  welcoming 
Senator  Seymour,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader. 


lilis     bullet  ■  v>mb..l  Kltnlilir%  suti-mcnts  ..r  in%«-rii..ns  «.h,»h  ire  noi  sp..krn  h>   t  Menitx-r  ,.t   ihr  V.iair  ..n  ihr  tl.-.r 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority  lead- 
er 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  how 
we  are  going  to  proceed,  first  of  all.  we 
need  to  examine  each  other's  plans.  I 
am  not  certain  ours  is  prepared.  I  un- 
derstand the  majority  leader  is  about 
to  complete  his.  We  are  trying  to  co- 
ordinate, at  least  on  this  side,  our  ef- 
forts with  bipartisan  efforts  in  the 
House,  and,  of  course,  at  the  White 
House,  to  try  to  come  up  with  some 
proposal  that  will  have  strong  biparti- 
san support  in  the  Senate.  Until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine, 
not  only  look  at  it  myself,  but  to  have 
a  conference  with  Republican  Senators 
sometime  either  this  morning  or  after- 
noon, we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
get  consent  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation. I  am  not  certain;  is  it  a  concur- 
rent or  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Joint  resolution.  So  we 
need  to  examine  the  resolution  to  see 
what  It  says  because  I  still  believe — I 


am  an  optimist. — I  still  think  there  is 
plenty  of  time  for  Saddam  Hussein  to 
come  to  his  senses.  I  understand  that 
the  international  community  is  seri- 
ous, and  what  I  do  not  want  to  happen 
is  for  him  to  get  any  misinformation  or 
mistaken  signal  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  can  be  some 
bipartisan  development.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  effort  to  make  it 
partisan.  I  think  there  has  been  on  the 
House  side,  but  as  far  as  I  know  on  the 
Senate  side  it  has  not  occurred.  I  have 
not  taken  a  whip  check.  The  majority 
leader  has  not  taken  a  whip  check. 
This  should  not  be  a  partisan  matter. 
We  may  have  differences;  it  is  a  democ- 
racy. But  I  think  our  goal  nearly  in 
every  case  is  the  same;  that  is.  to  get 
Saddam  Hussein  to  understand  that  he 
must  leave  Kuwait. 

I  am  not  certain  what  signal  would 
he  sent  if  we  adopt  whatever  resolution 
we  may  be  given  here  in  the  next  few 
minutes.  As  I  understand  it,  it  says 
just  wait.  It  does  not  say  how  long;  30 
days,  30  months,  30  years?  So  I  am  not 
certain  what  kind  of  signal  that  sends, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  takes  Saddam 
Hussein  off  the  hook.  That  may  be  the 
most  painless  decision,  just  wait  and 
wait  and  wait. 

So  it  is  still  my  hope  that  we  can 
find  some  way  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  force  in  accordance  with 
the  U.N.  resolution,  hoping  that  it  will 
not  happen.  .A.nd  it  occurs  to  me  that 
one  way  we  might  achieve  that  is  to 
authorize  the  use  of  force — but  that  is 
not  the  same  resolution — in  some  fash- 
ion to  give  the  Congress,  under  expe- 
dited procedure,  on  the  motion  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  a  right  to  rescind  that  au- 
thorization. It  would  authorize  the  use 
of  force,  but  you  would  also  have, 
under  expedited  procedure,  a  right  to 
rescind  the  use  of  force  if  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  feel  there  has 
been  abuse  of  power  or  misuse  or  for 
whatever  reason  that  the  Congress 
should  rescind  the  authority  to  use 
force,  if  necessary,  in  accordance  with 
the  U.N.  resolution. 

Maybe  that  is  a  possibility.  It  is  one 
that  we  will  be  discussing  on  our  side, 
one  that  I  hope  we  might  be  able  to  ob- 
tain some  support  for  on  the  other  side 
because  it  just  seems  to  me  that  is  one 
way  to  get  Saddam  Hussein's  atten- 
tion. I  do  not  know  if  he  is  tuned  in.  He 
tells  us  where  he  is  tuned  in. 

But  I  think  one  way  for  him  to  un- 
derstand we  are  not  divided  is  to  try  to 
accommodate  the  President's  request. 
The  President  asked  us  verbally  a 
dozen  times  for  help.  Now  he  has  asked 
us  in  writing.  It  seems  to  me  there  has 
to  be  some  way,  still  preserving  all  of 
our  rights  under  the  Constitution,  that 
we  can  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  can  figure  out  some  way  to  do 
that,  then  we  can  dispose  of  the  resolu- 


tions very  quickly.  If  not,  it  could  be 
more  difficult.  But  if  there  is  a  deter- 
mination by  Members  on  this  side — and 
it  does  not  take  too  many — that  we  are 
proceeding  in  the  wrong  direction,  we 
are  sending  the  wrong  signal,  then  that 
might  frustrate  the  efforts  of  some  on 
the  other  side.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
that. 

I  am  not  announcing  that  will  hap- 
pen, but  I  am  indicating  that  we  have 
to  make  a  judgment  on  how  best  we 
can  underscore  the  unity  we  have  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  government.  So  we  will  be 
working  with  the  majority  leader  and 
others  throughout  the  day. 

I  guess  there  will  be  debate,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  debate,  unless  we  just 
want  to  debate  the  general  gulf  crisis. 
Until  we  actually  have  a  resolution  be- 
fore us,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  hone  in 
on  anything  specific. 

Certainly  we  are  prepared  to  debate. 
I  believe  we  should  have  been  debating 
for  the  last  several  weeks,  not  at  this 
last  minute  when  we  are  coming  down 
to  the  crunch.  So  we  are  prepared  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion,  even  at 
this  late  date.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  1 
indicated  in  my  earlier  remarks.  I  ex- 
pect that  our  resolution  will  be  ready 
promptly,  and  I  intend  to  present  it  for 
consideration  and  debate  very  shortly 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  public  at  large.  So  we  expect  that 
to  occur  very  shortly. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  sir 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  inquire  of  the  majority  lead- 
er a  little  more  definition  as  to  his  at- 
tempts to  put  some  type  of  limitation 
on  the  debate.  I  think  one  thing  our 
new  colleague  will  find  is  that  one  of 
the  great  privileges  of  serving  in  the 
Senate  is  the  ability  for  unlimited  de- 
bate for  any  Senator  at  any  time  to 
say  anything  he  wants  on  any  subject. 

When  I  came  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  found  that  to  be  one 
of  the  great  benefits  that  the  Senate 
had  that  the  House  did  not  have,  where 
our  time  is  limited.  I  also  found  it  to 
be  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  any  Senator  at 
any  time  may  speak  on  any  thing,  and 
they  often  do,  late  at  night,  and  on  and 
on  it  goes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  particular 
situation,  with  the  deadline  of  January 
15  approaching,  that  some  type  of  reso- 
lution by  the  Congress  needs  to  be 
forthcoming  on  a  relatively  quick 
basis,  so  that  we  do  not  send  a  signal 
that  the  Congress  does  not  know  where 
it  wants  to  go.  We  can  put  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  an 
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untenable  position  if  debate  continued 
on  and  on,  and  particularly  approach- 
fng  that  deadline. 

I  appreciate  the  majority  leaders  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  a  limitation  on  de- 
bate on  something  this  important  and 
this  critical  to  our  Nation's  future  and 
directly  affecting  the  men  and  women 
who  are  serving  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
I  wonder  if  there  is  some  indication 
that  the  majority  leader  can  give  rel- 
ative to  placing  some  reasonable  limit, 
without  precluding  any  Senator's 
rights  on  reaching  a  conclusion  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  That  is  my  de- 
sire, and  I  have  expressed  that  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and 
publicly.  I  think  if  we  begin  today  and 
have  3  full  days  of  debate,  it  is  my  esti- 
mate that  that  is  approximately  the 
fair  balance  between  the  opportunity 
for  every  Senator  to  express  himself  or 
herself  as  fully  as  they  desire  and  still 
coming  to  some  conclusion  prior  to 
January  15. 

The  House  has  3  days  for  that  debate. 
They  have  435  Members.  If  we  have  3 
days  with  100  Members,  it  seems  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it.  if  we  can  con- 
duct the  debate  in  a  reasonable  and  or- 
derly fashion.  So  I  will  propound  a  re- 
quest of  that  type  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

The  distinguished  Republican  leader 
has  indicated  that  he  wishes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  resolution  which 
we  will  propose  and  to  consult  with 
some  Republican  Senators.  That  is  an 
eminently  fair  and  reasonable  request 
on  his  part.  So  we  agreed  last  night 
that  we  would  exchange  resolutions 
today.  He  would  engage  in  the  process 
of  consultation,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed, and  respKjnd  to  the  suggestion 
that  I  have  made  previously  in  my 
meetings  with  him.  and  here  publicly 
this  morning.  I  hope  we  can  do  that. 

I  am  obviously  open  and  perfectly 
willing  to  entertain  suggestions  to 
alter  the  proposal  I  have  made,  a  dif- 
ferent time,  different  length,  different 
mechanism  of  proceeding;  but  I  wanted 
to  make  clear  my  view  that  we  ought 
not  permit  this  to  be  a  debate  which  is 
indefinite  in  length  and  continue  be- 
yond January  15.  without  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  to  express  itself 
in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr  COATS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  nm- 
jority  leader  will  yield  one  more  lime. 

I  wish  the  majority  leader,  with  the 
help  of  the  Republican  leader.  God- 
speed in  that  effort.  As  the  majority 
leader  knows,  there  is  a  great  tendency 
in  this  body  to  delay  debate  until  the 
very  last  possible  moment.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  we  go  on  today  and  the 
majority  leader  will  be  pleading  for 
Senators  to  come  to  the  floor  and  begin 
debate  and  everything  will  stack  up. 

I  would  hate  to  see  delay  used  as  a 
tactic  to  frustrate  what  the  President 
is  asking  us  to  do.  frustrate  his  efforts 
to  send  a  clear  signal  that  it  is  at  least 


his  intention  to  draw  a  line  relative  to 
the  time  in  which  Iraq  can  respond  to 
his  request.  So  I  hope  and  fully  expect 
to  cooperate  in  the  effort  in  any  way  I 
can  to  assist  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Republican  leader  in  urging  our 
colleagues  to  begin  the  debate,  to  have 
a  full  debate  on  the  critical  issue,  but 
to  bring  it  to  some  point  of  resolution 
so  we  do  not  send  the  wrong  signal. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  and  I  share  his  view 
entirely.  Obviously,  any  Senator  or 
group  of  Senators  may.  under  the 
rules,  delay  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter for  a  fairly  lengthy  period  of  time. 
I  hope  that  does  not  occur.  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  it.  I  will  oppose  that,  should 
it  occur.  I  believe  that  whatever  the 
outcome.  Senators  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves. 
both  in  statements  and  in  votes  on  this 
important  subject.  And  I  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  share  the  view  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  leadership,  both  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole,  for  their 
prompt  notification.  I  w£is  in  Alaska, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  come  back. 

I  want  to  explore  the  relevance  of  our 
proceedings  to  that  of  the  House  in  the 
majority  leader's  mind.  Does  the  ma- 
jority leader  believe  we  should  vote  be- 
fore the  House  or  after  the  House  or 
some  time  simultaneously  with  the 
House? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  fixed  opinion  as  to  the  specific 
timing  of  the  vote.  I  do  not  know  at 
what  time  on  Saturday  the  House  will 
vote.  I  do  not  know  if  a  specific  time 
has  yet  been  set.  I  was  merely  suggest- 
ing 3  days  as  a  reasonable  time  for  de- 
bate here,  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise time  that  the  House  has  to  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
leader  will  yield  further,  would  it  then 
be  the  understanding  of  the  leader  and 
the  leadership  that  we  would  not  con- 
template any  votes  before  Saturday? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  what  I  hope 
to  accomplish.  What  I  hope  to  accom- 
plish is  that  we  will  know  what  the  is- 
sues are.  we  will  know  precisely  what 
the  resolutions  are.  We  can  debate 
them  thoroughly  and  then  vote  on 
them  either  during  that  period  or  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  period.  That  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  the  Senate.  We 
can  either  take  the  resolutions  one  at 
a  time,  vote  on  them  at  a  time  certain. 
Friday.  Saturday,  or  defer  votes  until  a 
later  time. 

I  am  completely  open  on  that  to 
whatever  the  will  of  the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  just 
one  further  thing  and  that  is.  is  it  the 
majority  leader's  desire  that  we  end  up 
by  having  an  agreed  set  of  resolutions 
that  we  would  vote  on  or  does  he  con- 
template that  we  will  have  a  majority 


resolution  that  would  be  subject  to 
amendment  and  a  minority  sub.stitute'' 
Are  we  going  to  try  and  work  out  the 
procedures  so  that  we  can  have  a  clear- 
ly defined  series  of  issues  for  Saturday? 
In  the  majority  leader's  mind  is  that 
his  goal? 

Mr.  MITCHELL   Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  work  with  the  leadership.  I 
support  that  goal.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  see  clearly  defined 
issues,  not  procedural  issues  that  we 
would  stumble  on.  but  clearly  defined 
issues  here  that  we  can  vote  upon  and 
vote  our  conscience  as  is  indicated.  I  do 
believe  it  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader 
for  his  willingness  to  respond  to  the 
President's  request.  Many  of  us  have 
urged  the  President  to  submit  such  a 
letter.  I  am  glad  he  did.  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  achieve  the  objective 
of  voting  before  this  weekend  is  over  so 
that  the  message  has  time  to  get  to 
Saddam  Hussein  and  get  to  his  people 
so  they  really  can  understand  it. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader  yields  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
others  in  expressing  our  recognition 
and  congratulations  to  both  the  major- 
ity leader  and  Republican  leader,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  days,  indeed,  over 
a  period  of  now  2''a  months  in  which 
the  leadership  of  this  body  and  House 
have  been  consulting  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  these  issues. 

My  question  is:  At  some  point  in 
time,  the  two  bodies  would  proceed  to- 
ward their  own  resolution  which  would 
then  necessitate  a  conference  between 
the  two  Houses.  Am  I  not  correct  on 
that'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct,  al- 
though I  believe  that  the  resolutions 
will  be  either  identical  or  substantially 
similar.  It  is  my  understanding  from 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
that — and  as  he  just  stated — they  are 
involved  in  consultation  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  share  the  view  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
and  I  have  inferred  from  that  that  the 
resolution  offered  here  may  be  iden- 
tical to  or  substantially  similar  to  that 
offered  in  the  House 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly join  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
speak  with  a  single  voice  on  this  mat- 
ter and  with  such  clarity  that  not  only 
the  American  people  but  indeed  the 
whole  world  and  most  particularly  Sad- 
dam Hussein  understand  it  1  firmly  be- 
lieve. Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress 
is  in  a  position  now  unique  in  its  his- 
tory  to  avoid  the   use  of  force  if  we 


speak  with  unity  and  jom  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  United  Nations. 

I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr    MITCHELL.  Yes, 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
majority  leader's  intention  in  all  of 
this  to  reach  the  very  basic  question, 
that  IS.  is  the  Congress  going  to  vote 
on  the  issue  of  whether  we  authorize 
the  war  or  nof  Is  it  the  majority  lead- 
er's intention  that  ultimately  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  will  vote  on  the 
basic  core  issue  that  the  Constitution 
requires  us  to  vote  on  whether  we.  in 
effect,  declare  war  or  nof 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct'.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  fundamental  issue. 
That  will  be  set  forth  in  the  debate  cer- 
tainly. I  intend  to  set  that  out  in  my 
remarks  which  I  expect  to  make  today 
regarding  the  resolution  to  which  the 
Senator  referred. 

Mr  LEAHY,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  think 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  on  some- 
thing this  momentous,  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  the  Congress  vote 
aye  or  nay  on  the  question  of  war  If 
the  Congress  votes  no,  that  settles  that 
question.  If  the  Congress  votes  yes. 
then  the  President  also  has  that  sup- 
port and  can  state  to  Saddam  Hussein 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  he  has  that 
support. 

But  it  Is.  I  believe,  essential^and  I 
commend  the  majority  leader  for  the 
steps  he  has  taken -to  fulfill  the  Con- 
stitution, Otherwise  we  set  a  precedent 
which  says  whoever  is  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  alone  has  the  most 
awesome  power  in  the  world  at  his  dis- 
posal. That  was  not  intended  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  not  intended  by  the 
American  people,  and  I  believe  in  that 
regard  we  will  be  able  to  speak  to  it. 

I  join  with  the  majority  leader  on 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  focus 
debate  and  bring  it  to  a  timely  conclu- 
sion and  a  vote 

I  thank  the  Chair  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  I  thank  my  col- 
league, 

Mr,  President.  I  understand  the  Chair 
has  an  appointment. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair,  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86^-874,  app)oints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr,  Hatfield]  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 


bate  which  will  commence  shortly.  As  I 
indicated,  I  expect  to  have  our  resolu- 
tion ready.  It  may  have  been  put  in 
final  form  during  the  time  that  we 
have  been  out  here  on  the  floor.  There- 
fore, I  again  encourage  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  address  the  subject  to  be 
prepared  to  do  so  today  as  that  is  the 
purpose  of  today's  session  for  debate  on 
the  matter  as  I  described  earlier.  While 
that  debate  is  continuing,  it  is  my  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  reach  agreement  for 
proceeding  as  I  earlier  suggested. 

Mr,  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler  I.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
momentarily  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum   to   prepare  finally   for  the  de- 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
GARDING UNITED  STATES  POL- 
ICY TO  REVERSE  IRAQ'S  OCCU- 
PATION OF  KUWAIT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Nl^nn.  Byrd.  Pell, 
BoREN.  Mitchell,  and  Levin,  I  send  a 
joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  1 
Resoh'ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That 

(a)  the  Congress  is  firmly  committed  to  re- 
versing Iraq's  brutal  and  illegal  occupation 
of  Kuwait. 

(b)  The  Congress  authorizes  the  use  of 
American  military  force  to  enforce  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  economic  embargo  against  Iraq. 
to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  from  direct  Iraqi  at- 
tack: and  to  protect  American  forces  in  the 
region. 

(c)  The  Congress  believes  that  continued 
application  of  international  sanctions  and 
diplomatic  efforts  to  pressure  Iraq  to  leave 
Kuwait  is  the  wisest  course  at  this  time  and 
should  be  sustained,  but  does  not  rule  out  de- 
claring war  or  authorizing  the  use  of  force  at 
a  later  time  should  that  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  forcing  Iraqi  troops  from 
Kuwait. 

(d)  The  Congress  pledges  its  full  and  con- 
tinued support  for  sustaining  the  policy  of 
increasing  economic  and  diplomatic  pressure 
against  Iraq:  for  maintaining  our  military 
options:  and  for  efforts  to  increase  the  mili- 
tary and  financial  contributions  made  by  al- 
lied nations. 

(el  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  all  power  to  declare  war  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Congress  will  ex- 
peditiously consider  any  future  Presidential 
request  for  a  declaration  of  war  or  for  au- 
thority to  use  military  force  against  Iraq,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  procedures 


Mr.  MITCHELL  I  am  not  introduc- 
ing it  at  this  time.  It  is  my  intention 
to  introduce  it  later  today.  Senators 
will  have  until  the  close  of  business 
today  to  add  themselves  as  original  co- 
sponsors. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  request  to  do  just  that? 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  I  so  yield,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, 

Mr,  LEAHY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  named  as  a 
cosponsor.  following  the  names  of 
those  who  were  involved  in  the  drafting 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  Republican  leader 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
resolution  that  is  being  presented  in 
the  Record  contain  the  expedited  pro- 
cedure'' I  do  not  have  that  as  part  of 
my  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  does  not  at  this 
time.  We  hope  to  have  that.  That  Is 
now  being  typed  in  final  form  That 
will  be  submitted  later  for  the  Record, 
and  will  be  provided  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  as  soon  as  it 
IS  finally  typed, 

Mr.  DOLE,  If  the  majority  leader  will 
yield  further.  I  think  we  have  sort  of 
the  guts  of  the  resolution  here, 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Yes, 

Mr,  DOLE,  The  other  is  procedure. 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  now  on  our  side 
try  to  start  the  process  of  meeting 
with  a  number  of  our  colleagues,  and 
also  with  the  President  to  get  his  views 
on  this  particular  resolution. 


THE  PERSLAN  GULF 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President,  for 
two  centuries  Americans  have  debated 
the  relative  powers  of  the  President 
and  Congress.  Often  it  has  been  an  ab- 
stract argument.  But  today  that  de- 
bate is  real. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
had  as  a  central  purpose  the  prevention 
of  tyranny  in  America.  They  had  lived 
under  a  British  king.  They  did  not 
want  there  ever  to  be  an  American 
king.  They  were  brilliantly  successful. 
In  our  history  there  have  been  41  Presi- 
dents and  no  kings. 

The  writers  of  our  Constitution  suc- 
ceeded by  creating  a  government  with 
separate  institutions  and  divided  pow- 
ers. They  correctly  reasoned  that  if 
power  were  sufficiently  dispersed,  no 
institution  or  individual  could  gain 
total  power. 

Nowhere  has  their  concept  been  more 
severely  tested  than  in  what  they  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
government. — the  power  to  make  war. 

The  Constitution  designates  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  With  that  designa- 
tion comes  the  authority  to  direct  the 
deployment  of  those  forces. 
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But  the  Constitution  also  grants  to 
the  Congress  the  authority  to  raise  and 
support  armies  and  to  declare  war. 

The  division  of  authority  was  a  deci- 
sion consciously  reached  by  the  Kram- 
ers of  the  Constitution.  The  earliest 
draft  of  the  Constitution  would  have 
empowered  the  Congress  to  'make 
war.  "  a  greater  grant  of  power  than  to 
"declare  war "  It  reflected  the  deep 
concern  of  the  Founding  Fathers  about 
too  great  a  concentration  of  powers  in 
a  single  pair  of  hands. 

When  it  was  argued  that  this  wording 
nUght  prevent  the  President  from  re- 
sponding to  an  attack  on  the  country, 
the  Constitutional  Convention  agreed 
to  share  the  power.  After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  the  Founders  knew  that  a 
legislative  body  could  not  direct  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  a  war. 

But  they  also  knew  that  the  decision 
to  commit  the  Nation  to  war  should 
not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
The  clear  Intent  was  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  Initiate 
war. 

Our  subsequent  history  has  borne  out 
their  wisdom 

Acting  in  his  capacity  as  Commander 
In  Chief.  President  Bush  has  deployed  a 
vast  American  military  force  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

He  waii  not  required  to  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  to  order  that  de- 
ployment, and  he  did  not  do  so 

But  If  he  now  decides  to  use  those 
forces  in  what  would  plainly  be  war  he 
Is  legally  obligated  to  seek  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Congress 

The  President  has  the  authority  to 
act  In  an  emergency,  and  to  authorize 
our  forces  to  defend  themselves  if  at- 
tacked. But.  that  is  not  what  Is  now  at 
Issue. 

Two  days  ago.  the  President  re- 
quested that  Congress  authorize  him  to 
implement  the  U.N.  resolution  author- 
izing "all  necessary  means"  to  expel 
Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

But  yesterday  the  President  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  he  needs  no  such 
authorization  from  the  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve the  correct  approach  was  the  one 
taken  by  the  President  2  days  ago  when 
he  requested  authorization  His  request 
clearly  acknowledged  the  need  for  con- 
gressional approval. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  and  cannot  be  subordi- 
nated to  a  UN   resolution. 

So  today  the  Senate  undertakes  a 
solemn  constitutional  responsibility 
To  decide  whether  to  commit  the  Na- 
tion to  war  In  this  debate,  we  should 
focus  on  the  fundamental  question  be- 
fore us:  What  is  the  wisest  course  of  ac- 
tion for  our  Nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis'' 

In  its  simplest  form,  the  question  is 
whether  Congress  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent an  unlimited  blank  cherk  to  initi- 
ate war  against  Iraq,  at  .some  unspec 
Ified  time  In  the  future,  under  cir- 
cumstances whii  h  are  not  now  known 


and  cannot  be  foreseen,  or  whether, 
while  not  ruling  out  the  use  of  force  if 
all  other  means  fail,  we  will  now  urge 
continuation  of  the  policy  of  concerted 
International  economic  and  diplomatic 
pressure. 

This  is  not  a  debate  about  whether 
force  should  ever  be  used.  No  one  pro- 
poses to  rule  out  the  use  of  force.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  rule  it  out.  The 
question  is  should  war  be  truly  a  last 
resort  when  all  other  means  fall''  Or 
should  we  start  with  war.  before  other 
means  have  been  fully  and  fairly  ex- 
hausted? 

This  Is  not  a  debate  about  American 
objectives  in  the  current  crisis. 

There  is  broad  agreement  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  Iraq  must,  fully  and  uncondi- 
tionally, withdraw  Its  forces  from  Ku- 
wait 

The  issue  is  how  best  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

Most  Americans  and  most  Members 
of  Congress,  myself  Included,  supported 
the  President's  Initial  decision  to  de- 
ploy American  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia 
to  deter  further  Iraqi  aggression. 

We  supported  the  President's  effort 
in  marshaling  international  diplomatic 
pressure  and  the  most  comprehensive 
economic  embargo  in  history  against 
Iraq. 

I  support  that  policy.  I  believe  It  re- 
mains the  correct  policy,  even  though 
the  President  abandoned  his  own  policy 
before  it  had  time  to  work. 

The  change  began  on  November  8. 
when  President  Bush  announced  that 
he  was  doubling  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican troope  In  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
430.000  In  order  to  attain  a  "credible  of- 
fensive option." 

The  President  did  not  consult  with 
Congress  about  that  decision.  He  did 
not  try  to  build  support  for  it  among 
the  American  people.  He  just  did  it 

In  so  doing.  President  Bush  trans- 
formed the  U.S.  role  and  its  risk  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

In  effect,  the  Presldentr— overnight, 
with  no  consultation  and  no  public  de- 
bate— changed  American  policy  from 
being  part  of  a  collective  effort  to  en- 
force economic  and  diplomatic  sanc- 
tions Into  a  predominantly  American 
effort  relying  upon  the  use  of  American 
military  force.  By  definition,  sanctions 
require  many  nations  to  participate 
and  share  the  burden.  War  does  not. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  own  policy 
of  international  economic  sanctions 
wiis  having  a  significant  effect  upon 
the  Iraqi  economy,  the  President,  with- 
out explanation,  abandoned  that  ap- 
proach and  instead  adopted  a  policy 
based  first  and  foremost  upon  the  use 
of  American  military  force. 

As  a  result,  this  country  has  been 
placed  on  a  course  toward  war. 

This  has  upset  the  balance  of  the 
President's  initial  policy,  the  balance 
between  resources  and  responsibilities. 
between  interests  and  risks,  and  be- 
tween patience  and  strength. 


Opposition  to  aggression  is  not  solely 

an  American  value  It  is  universal.  If 
there  is  to  be  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  should  not  be  a  war  in  which  Ameri- 
cans do  the  fighting  and  dying  while 
those  who  benefit  from  our  effort  pro- 
vide token  help  and  urge  us  on.  Yet.  as 
things  now  stand,  that  is  what  it  would 
be 

The  Armed  Forces  in  the  region 
should  reflect  the  worldwide  concern 
about  the  problem,  but  they  do  not 
Americans  now  make  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  fighting  forces  m 
the  region.  That  is  wrong  and  unfair.  If 
this  is  to  be  an  international  effort,  it 
should  be  an  international  effort  in 
more  than  name  only.  Yet.  as  things 
now  stand,  that  is  what  it  could  be:  an 
international  effort  in  name  only. 

Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait  There  is  no 
disagreement  about  that.  Iraq  must 
leave  Kuwait  If  necessary,  it  must  be 
expelled,  if  need  be.  by  force  of  arms. 
There  is  no  disagreement  on  that. 

But  in  the  event  of  war,  why  should 
it  be  an  American  war,  made  up  largely 
of  American  troops,  American  casual- 
ties, and  American  deaths''  We  hope 
there  is  no  war.  but  if  there  is.  we  hope 
and  pray  that  it  will  not  be  prolonged 
with  many  casualties. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  has  a 
high  responsibility  to  lead  the  inter- 
national community  in  opposing  ag- 
gression, but  this  should  not  require 
the  United  States  to  assume  a  greater 
burden  and  a  greater  responsibility 
than  other  nations  with  an  equal  or 
even  greater  stake  in  the  resolution  of 
the  crisis.  That  is  what  is  happening, 
and  it  is  wrong. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  use  force 
to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  but  tiecause 
war  is  such  a  grave  undertaking  with 
such  serious  consequences,  we  must 
make  certain  that  war  is  employed 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

War  carries  with  it  great  costs  and 
high  risk,  an  unknown  number  of  cas- 
ualties and  deaths,  billions  of  dollars 
spent,  a  greatly  disrupted  oil  supply 
and  oil  price  increiises,  a  war  possibly 
widened  to  Israel,  Turkey,  or  other  al- 
lies, the  possible  long-term  American 
occupation  of  Iraq;  increased  instabil- 
ity in  the  Persian  Gulf  region;  long- 
lasting  Arab  enmity  against  the  United 
StAtes.  a  possible  return  to  isolation- 
ism at  home 

The  grave  decision  for  war  is  being 
made  prematurely  This  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand The  administration  has  yet 
to  explain  why  war  is  necessary  now 
when,  just  a  couple  of  months  ago.  the 
administration  Itself  said  that  sanc- 
tions and  diplomacy  were  the  proper 
course.  There  has  been  no  clear  ration- 
ale, no  convincing  explanation  for 
shifting  American  policy  from  one  of 
sanctions  to  one  of  war. 

The  policy  of  economic  and  diplo- 
matic sanctions  was  the  President's 
policy.  He  and  other  administration  of- 
ficials repeatedly  called  it  the  best  pol- 


icy to  pursue.  They  described  posi- 
tively the  effect  that  the  sanctions 
were  having  on  Iraq. 

President  Bush  told  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  in  September  that: 

*  *  *  these  sanctions  are  working.  Iraq  Is 
feeling  the  heat  *  *  *  Iraq's  leaders  •  *  •  are 
cut  off  from  world  trade,  unable  to  sell  their 
oil.  and  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  Koods  get 
through 

Those  were  the  President's  words. 

In  October.  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
said  the  sanctions  must  remain  the 
focus  of  American  efforts.  He  said: 

*  *  *  we  must  exercise  patience  as  the  grip 
of  sanctions  tightens  with  increasintr  sever- 
ity. 

According  to  CIA  Director  William 
Webster,  the  policy  of  sanctions  is 
dealing  a  serious  blow  to  the  Iraqi 
economy.  In  December,  he  testified 
that: 

*  •  •  all  sectors  of  the  Iraqi  economy  are 
feeling  the  pinch  of  sanctions,  and  many  in- 
dustries have  largely  shut  down 

The  President's  initial  policy  against 
Iraq,  to  impose  international  sanctions 
and  enforce  them  using  all  necessary 
means,  is  working,  as  CIA  Director 
Webster  has  detailed  He  and  others 
have  noted  that: 

More  than  90  percent  of  Iraq's  im- 
ports and  97  percent  of  its  exports  have 
been  stopped. 

Industrial  production  in  Iraq  has  de- 
clined by  40  percent  since  August. 

Many  industries,  including  Iraq's 
only  tire  manufacturer,  have  either 
closed  or  sharply  reduced  production 
due  to  the  shortage  of  industrial  im- 
ports. 

The  flow  of  spare  parts  and  military 
supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
France.  Iraq's  major  suppliers,  has 
stopped. 

Iraq's  foreign  exchange  reserves  have 
diminished  drastically,  hindering  its 
ability  to  purchase  foreign  goods  from 
smugglers. 

Food  prices  have  skyrocketed.  The 
Iraqi  Government  has  cut  rations  twice 
and  has  confiscated  food  from  the  open 
market. 

Agricultural  production  has  been 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  foreign 
laborers. 

Lines  have  appeared  at  Government 
distribution  points  for  natural  gas. 

Clearly,  this  policy  is  not  failing.  It 
is  having  a  significant  effect  on  Iraq. 

Yet.  soon  after  the  November  8  deci- 
sion to  deploy  additional  troops  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  administration  officials 
suddenly  began  expressing  skepticism 
about  whether  the  sanctions  would 
have  the  desired  effect.  They  argued 
that  time  was  not  on  our  side,  that  the 
Iraqi  military  would  be  able  to 
strengthen  its  position  in  Kuwait. 

Not  only  are  these  arguments  the  op- 
posite of  what  the  same  people  were 
saying  earlier,  they  are  also  not  con- 
sistent with  the  assessment  and  projec- 
tions of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. Director  Webster  told  the  Congress 


in  December  that  continued  sanctions 
will  have  an  increasingly  damaging  ef- 
fect not  only  on  the  Iraqi  economy,  but 
also  on  the  Iraqi  military,  weakening 
it  over  time. 

The  CIA  estimated  that  continued 
sanctions  will  result  in: 

The  virtual  depletion  of  Iraq's  for- 
eign exchange  reserves  by  spring. 

Multiplying  economic  problems  as 
Iraq  transfers  more  resources  to  the 
military. 

The  shutdown  of  nearly  all  but  en- 
ergy-related and  military  industries  by 
summer. 

Increasing  inflation  combined  with 
reduced  rations. 

A  severe  reduction  in  basic  commod- 
ities, such  as  cooking  oils  and  sugar. 

A  reduction  in  the  grain  supplv  bv 
half. 

These  effects  will  certainly  weaken 
the  Iraqi  regime  and  degrade  Iraq's 
military  capabilities: 

A  decrease  in  the  Iraqi  Air  Force's 
ability  to  fly  regular  missions  after  3 
to  6  months  due  to  its  dependence  on 
foreign  equipment  and  technicians. 

A  deterioration  of  the  readiness  of 
Iraq's  ground  and  air  forces  after  9 
months. 

A  reduction  in  the  Iraqi  military's 
transport  and  mobility  capabilities. 
due  to  shortages  of  critical  supplies. 

Given  these  effects  of  continued  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq,  it  is  clear  that  time 
is  on  the  side  of  the  international  coa- 
lition. 

But  the  anticipation  of  war  has  ob- 
scured a  rational  analysis  of  the  initial 
policy  set  forth  by  the  President. 

It  is  significant  that  even  the  admin- 
istration cannot  and  does  not  say  that 
the  ix)licy  of  sanctions  has  failed.  To 
this  moment,  neither  the  President  nor 
any  member  of  his  administration  has 
said  that  sanctions  have  failed. 

In  response  to  my  direct  question 
just  a  few  days  ago.  both  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
acknowledged  that  sanctions  have  not 
failed.  But.  they  say.  they  cannot  guar- 
antee that  sanctions  will  get  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwait  by  January  15.  Of  course,  no 
one  has  ever  asked  for  such  a  guaran- 
tee. Those  who  advocate  continuing 
the  policy  of  sanctions  recognize  that 
it  does  not  guarantee  success  by  Janu- 
ary 15  or  any  other  time  certain.  It  in- 
volves a  risk.  The  risk  is  that  the 
international  coalition  will  fall  apart 
before  Iraq  leaves  Kuwait. 

But  prematurely  abandoning  the 
sanctions  and  immediately  going  to 
war  also  involves  risk.  The  risk  there 
is  foremost  in  human  life.  How  many 
people  will  die?  How  many  young 
Americans  will  die?  That  is  a  risk,  a 
terrible  risk. 

Just  this  morning  I  heard  it  said  that 
there  may  be  "only"  a  few  thousand 
American  casualties.  But  for  the  fami- 
lies of  those  few  thousand— the  fathers 
and     mothers,     husbands     and     wives. 


daughters  and  sons — the   word   '"only" 
will  have  no  meaning. 

And  the  truly  haunting  question, 
which  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  an- 
swer, will  be:  Did  they  die  unneces- 
sarily? For  if  we  go  to  war  now,  no  one 
will  ever  know  if  sanctions  would  have 
worked  if  given  a  full  and  fair  chance 

The  reality  is  that  no  course  of  ac- 
tion is  free  of  risk.  The  prudent  course 
now  is  to  continue  the  President's  ini- 
tial policy  of  economic  sanctions. 

Time  to  fortify  Iraq's  defenses  will  do 
little  good  if  some  of  Iraq's  planes  can- 
not fly  for  lack  of  spare  parts,  if  some 
of  its  tanks  cannot  move  for  lack  of  lu- 
bricants, if  its  infrastructure  and  abil- 
ity to  wage  war  has  been  weakened 

If  it  eventually  becomes  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  wage  war.  our 
troops  would  have  benefited  from  the 
additional  time  given  for  sanctions  to 
degrade  Iraq's  military  capabilities 

The  sanctions  are  being  enforced 
They  are  having  an  effect  on  Iraq.  We 
should  continue  their  enforcement  and 
seek  to  enlarge  their  effect 

I  believe  the  best  course  now  for  the 
President  and  for  the  Nation  is  to 
"stay  the  course."  to  continue  the  pol- 
icy the  President  so  clearly  established 
at  the  outset  of  this  crisis.  It  offers  the 
best  hope  now  for  the  achievement  of 
our  objectives  at  the  lowest  cost  in 
lives  and  treasure.  That  is  a  goal  we  all 
share. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
leader  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  certainly 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
leader  very  dramatically  said  the  key 
question,  "Did  they  die  unneces- 
sarily''" As  I  read  it.  this  resolution, 
should  it  be  adopted,  would  clearly  in- 
dicate that  the  Congress  is  not  unified 
with  the  President,  that  the  Congress 
is  not  unified  with  the  United  Nations, 
and  therefore  Saddam  Hussein  would 
have  a  basis  to  seek  any  avenue  for  as 
long  as  he  wished  to  avoid  the  goal  in 
which  I  understand  the  leader  says  he 
concurs,  namely  to  evacuate  Kuwait. 

But  back  to  this  phrase.  "Did  they 
die  unnecessarily''"  How  carefully  did 
the  leader  and  his  colleagues  weigh 
this  historic  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  join  and 
send  a  unified  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein by  standing  with  the  President 
and  with  the  United  Nations  in  the 
hopes  that  that  unified  message  would 
tilt  the  balance  and  induce  him  to 
evacuate  and  avoid  the  use  of  force  and 
any  death  unnecessarily'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  We  weighed  that 
very  carefully.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEAm:'  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  H.\R- 
KiN).  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  NL'NN.  If  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  yield  briefly.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  majority  leader  on  his 
excellent  statement  and  thank  him  for 
his  work  on  this  joint  resolution  which 
he  introduced  on  behalf  of  many  of  us 
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who  worked  on  it.  It  has  been  a  very 
difficult  process  In  gretting  aifreement. 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  others  who 
will  take  a  look  at  this  joint  resolution 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  certainly 
will  be  lookingf  at  any  joint  resolution 
Introduced  by  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle.  It  Is  a  matter  of  ?rave  Impor- 
tance to  our  country,  to  our  people,  to 
the  young  men  and  women  who  serve 
in  the  military,  and  particularly  those 
stationed  in  the  gulf. 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
for  his  leadership  and  congratulate  him 
on  an  excellent  statement  which  begins 
this  debate  by  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions and  by  putting  it  in  the  right 
framework 

I  will  have  a  statement  later  this 
jLfternoon  I  have  been  nursing  a  case  of 
laryngitis,  so  if  I  can  find  a  little  quiet 
time  I  will  get  my  voice  back  and  will 
be  speaking  on  this  subject. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  a  very  important 
time  in  the  life  of  the  Senate  and  the 
life  of  the  Nation.  It  is  important  not 
only  because  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Middle  East  but  it  is  important,  as  the 
majority  leader  said  at  the  beginning 
of  his  statement,  as  to  our  system  of 
Government. 

I  think  that  the  people  In  the  Middle 
East  who  are  listening  to  the  debate, 
particularly  those  in  Iraq,  particularly 
Saddam  Hussein,  should  not  make  any 
mistake  about  this  debate.  This  is  de- 
mocracy. This  is  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Iraq  gets 
out  of  Kuwait.  They  will  and  they 
must.  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
agree  with  the  President  Bush's  goals. 
We  do. 

The  real  question  is  how  we  go  about 
it.  whether  we  actually  use  military 
force  or  whether  we  use  the  embargo. 
In  either  event,  the  Iraqis  must  get  out 
of  Kuwait.  In  either  case.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein loses,  and  I  think  that  message 
should  go  out.  We  will,  of  course,  as  in 
any  debate,  be  emphasizing  the  dif- 
ferences, but  no  one  should  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  all.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  and  I  think  the  Nation. 
agree  on  the  overall  goals.  That  should 
not  be  lost  in  the  clouds  of  debate 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments, 
and  I  share  his  view.  I  wish  merely  to 
reaffirm  there  are  many  things  about 
which  I  am  In  doubt  I  am  in  doubt  as 
to  the  outcome  of  this  debate  I  am  in 
doubt  as  to  the  votes.  Anyone  who 
works  in  the  Senate  is  in  doubt  about 
the  win  of  the  Senate  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  I 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever,  and  that  is 
that  Ira<i  will  leave  Kuwait.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  any  Senator's  mind,  on  that 
point  Iraq  will  leave  Kuwait.  One  way 
or  the  other.  Ira(i  will  leave  Kuwait. 
We  are  united  on  that  point. 


We  disagree,  as  Senator  NUNN  sug- 
gested, on  the  means  best  suited  to 
achieve  that  objective  at  the  lowest 
cost  I  hope  in  the  debate  everyone  un- 
derstands that  is  what  the  issue  is  and 
that  IS  the  context  in  which  the  debate 
will  be  conducted. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  LEAffi'  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  comprehensive,  clear  statement. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  just  reit- 
erate what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  said,  we 
are  united  on  the  goal  that  Iraq  must 
leave  Kuwait. 

But  I  would  hope  that  every  single 
Senator.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
and  every  Member  of  the  other  body, 
would  be  united  on  one  other  over- 
riding point:  that  the  Constitution  is 
extremely  clear  that  the  Congress  and 
only  the  Congress  can  declare  war.  that 
the  votes  we  cast  today  must  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  decision,  are  we  de- 
claring war  or  not.  If  we  ignore  the 
Constitution  in  this  regard,  at  a  time 
nearly  half  a  million  American  troops 
are  pKiised.  heavily  armed,  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  then  we  set  a  precedent  which 
says  that  in  the  most  powerful  Nation 
known  in  history,  one  person,  whoever 
is  President,  has  the  sole  power  to 
unleash  that  enormous  power  in  a  war 
that  can  engulf  any  part  of  the  world. 
One  person  and  one  person  alone,  could 
commit  the  lifeblood  of  our  Nation  to 
war  solely  on  his  decision.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  say  that. 

For  200  years,  it  said  the  Congress 
would  declare  war.  The  President  will 
then  carry  out  such  a  war  That  is  real- 
ly what  we  are  deciding  today.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  democracy  long  surviving 
that  did  not  adhere  to  such  a  principle. 
The  Founding  Fathers  said  at  the  time 
of  the  constitutional  convention  that 
to  do  otherwise  would  put  all  the  power 
in  one  person,  and  would  in  effect  have 
an  elected  monarch  and  nobody— Re- 
publican. Democrat — in  the  Congress  or 
in  the  administration  or  anywhere  in 
our  country  should  want  that  conclu- 
sion. The  Constitution  stands  above  all 
else. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is 
engaged  in  a  historic  debate  on  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  decisions  that 
can  come  before  the  U.S  Government 
Shall  this  Nation  commit  its  Armed 
Forces  to  war  against  another  country" 
As  I  have  already  stated,  as  the  major- 
ity leader  stated,  as  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  stated. 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  that  Iraq  s 
jiggression  against  Kuwait  must  not  be 


allowed  to  stand.  Certainly,  nobody  In 
Iraq,  from  Saddam  Hu.sseln  down,  could 
ever  discern  dis;igreement  on  that  The 
Government  stAnds  united  both  in  the 
legislative  branch  and  in  the  executive 
branch  that  Iraq's  aggression  against 
Kuwait  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

But  this  agreement  between  the 
President  and  Congress  is  not  about  re- 
storing the  Emir  of  Kuwait  to  his 
throne  or  returning  democracy  to  Ku- 
wait. Kuwait  was  not  a  democratic  na- 
tion before  the  inviision  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Sabah  family  to  its  palaces 
and  pleasures  is  not  worth  one  Amer- 
ican life  nor  is  the  agreement  about 
preserving  low  oil  prices  to  maintain 
the  prosperity  of  the  industrialized  Na- 
tions. If  anything,  continued  American 
and  Western  dependence  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil  is  an  indictment  of  the  lack  of 
serious  energy  policy  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. Neither  Congress  nor  the  Amer- 
ican p>eople  should  suppvort  a  war  just 
for  cheap  oil,  especially  when  the 
cheap  oil  would  go  primarily  to  those 
countries  that  are  doing  precious  little 
to  help. 

No.  Mr.  President.  The  agreement  is 
about  stopping  the  use  of  brutal  force 
by  the  strong  against  the  weak.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  striving  for  regional  he- 
gemony with  the  use  of  force.  If  col- 
lected security  under  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  replace  the  law  of  the  jungle 
in  international  relations,  if  we  are  to 
emerge  from  the  cold  war  with  a  i)etter 
and  more  stable  international  commu 
nity,  what  Saddam  Hussein  has  done 
cannot  be  left  unehallcnged. 

President  Bush  displayed  i)rllliant  di- 
plomacy In  unitini;  the  world  commu- 
nity against  Saddam  Hussein  in  mar- 
shaling a  strong  coalition  force  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  in  obtaining  United 
States  approval  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive embargo  against  a  nation  in 
history. 

President  Bush's  leadership  in  secur 
ing  a  United  Nations  authorization  of 
the  use  of  force  if  necessary  to  compel 
Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait  is  a  triumph  for 
the  role  and  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  in  establishing  collective  secu- 
rity as  a  basis  for  international  rela- 
tions. Up  until  his  decision  announced 
on  November  8  to  alter  the  whole  char- 
acter of  United  States  policy  in  the 
Desert  Shield  Operation,  the  President 
had  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  support 
m  Congress  and  among  the  American 
people  for  his  actions  to  deter  further 
Iraqi  aggression  and  to  bring  together 
the  multinational  coalition  against 
Saddam  Hussein 

But  since  then  a  gap  between  the 
President  and  many  in  Congress  has 
appeared  We  have  to  ask  what  has 
happ)ened  to  produce  this  unfortunate 
division  between  our  President  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Congress? 

Mr  President,  we  know  this  diver- 
gence has  come  about.  But  let  nobody 
think  that  the  divergence  is  the  con- 
sequence of  disagreement  on  goals.  All 


agree  that  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community  must  stand  against 
the  destruction  of  a  sovereign  nation, 
in  this  case  a  fellow  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Failure  to  act  deci- 
sively against  the  seizure  of  Kuwait 
would  destroy  the  chance  for  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  norms  of  inter- 
national behavior.  In  my  judgment,  the 
disagreement  that  we  see  is  the  result 
of  a  far  different  perception  of  the 
right  course  of  action  to  attain  what 
really  are  shared  goals  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  President  clearly  has  concluded 
that  only  force  can  compel  Saddam 
Hussein  to  leave  Kuwait.  He  is  no 
longer  prepared  to  employ  an  inter- 
national quarantine  of  this  outlawed 
regime,  to  enforce  far-reaching  sanc- 
tions, and  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
terrent force  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion. As  I  said  over  and  over  on  the 
floor  and  in  my  own  State  of  Vermont. 
I  commend  the  President's  diplomacy 
and  leadership  in  the  crisis.  But  I  must 
say  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that  he 
and  his  advisers  have  clearly  thought 
through  the  risks  of  war  and  also  what 
happens  In  its  aftermath  once  we  win 

Once  war  starts,  for  example,  what 
are  our  aims"  Do  we  Intend  only  to  lib- 
erate Kuwait  and  then  stop"  What  hap- 
pens in  that  case  if  the  Iraqis  refuse  to 
stop  fighting'.'  Does  the  war  go  on  until 
we  totally  destroy  their  military 
might"  Or  will  we  drive  on  to  Baghdad 
and  destroy  the  Saddam  Hussein  re- 
gime? Some  of  the  statements  we  have 
heard  from  the  administration  seem  to 
imply  that. 

But  then  what  does  victory  mean  for 
the  regional  balance  of  power,  espe- 
cially if  we  have  to  destroy  the  Iraqi 
military  machine  as  well  as  the  Sad- 
dam Hussein  machine?  After  all.  only  5 
months  ago.  the  administration  was 
actually  supporting  Saddam  Hussein  m 
Iraq  as  a  counterweight  to  Iran. 

I  remember  very  well  during  the  time 
when  the  farm  bill  was  on  the  floor  for 
debate  that  several  Senators  wanted  to 
put  sanctions  against  Iraq  because  of 
their  human  rights  violations.  You 
may  well  recall  when  that  happened. 
?2ven  as  tanks.  Iraqi  tanks,  were 
amassing  to  go  into  Kuwait,  the  ad- 
ministration was  up  here  lobbying 
against  any  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Is 
this  the  same  regime  we  are  now  ready 
to  go  to  war  against  5  months  later" 

Have  we  really  thought  through  the 
consequences  of  Syria  and  Iran  emerg- 
ing as  dominant  regional  jxDwers?  Both 
these  countries  are  anti-democratic 
and  anti-Western.  They  are  fundamen- 
tally hostile  to  other  moderate  Arab 
regimes  such  as  Egypt  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. They  are  opposed  to  the  United 
States  ally.  Israel.  What  are  the  pros- 
pects for  long-term  regional  stability  if 
these  powers  dominate  the  Middle 
F.ast" 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial  explosion   of  terrorism.   Including 


technoterrorism  if  war  erupts.  And 
have  we  carefully  analyzed  the  risks  of 
world  war  terrorism  in  ways  to  defend 
against  it"  We  do  not  see  much  evi- 
dence that  a  great  deal  of  thought  has 
been  given  to  this  as  we  move  toward 
war. 

Frankly.  I  have  the  distinct  impres- 
sion that  policymaking  for  the  gtilf  cri- 
sis has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  and  a  few  of  his  closest  ad- 
visers. The  professional  diplomats  and 
experts  on  the  Middle  East  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  sidelines.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  serious  study  and 
analysis  of  alternatives  and  possible 
outcomes. 

-Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  sometimes 
we  react  to  the  day's  events  and  then 
decisions  get  made  after  the  latest 
round  of  cables  and  news  broadcasts. 

That  should  not  substitute  for  plan- 
ning for  the  long-term  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

As  I  understand  the  President's 
thinking,  and  I  have  been  in  many 
meetings  with  the  congressional  lead- 
ership and  with  the  President  on  this 
issue  over  the  last  several  months,  the 
President  believes  sanctions  would 
take  far  too  long,  if  ever,  to  force  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  comply  with  the  U.N. 
resolutions  directing  Iraq's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait.  Clearly,  the  President's 
concerns  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

I  do  wish  to  commend  President  Bush 
for  the  consulting  he  has  done.  In  the 
16  years  I  have  been  here.  I  have  not 
seen  a  President  take  so  much  time  to 
personally  consult  with  Members  of 
Congress,  both  parties  in  both  Houses, 
as  President  Bush  has. 

Let  me  try  to  express  something  on 
sanctions.  The  multinational  coalition 
arrayed  against  Iraq  is  disparate.  It 
would  be  hard  to  hold  together  such  a 
diverse  group  of  nations  pursuing  many 
different  objectives  and  interests.  Nor 
can  we  discount  the  difficulties  and 
costs  of  maintaining  comprehensive 
sanctions  for  many  months  and  jjer- 
haps  even  years. 

There  is  going  to  be  increasing  temp- 
tations to  violate  the  sanctions.  Leak- 
ages will  occur.  Sanctions  are  very  bur- 
densome to  many  nations  now  partici- 
pating in  the  coalition  against  Iraq  and 
many  privately,  and  sometimes  pub- 
licly, have  expressed  a  concern  about 
those  burdens. 

Finally,  we  have  to  frankly  recognize 
the  many  political,  military,  and  fi- 
nancial costs  of  keeping  a  strong  deter- 
rent force  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  buttress 
sanctions  and  also  to  make  credible  the 
threat  of  force  if  sanctions  prove  insuf- 
ficient to  achieve  our  aims. 

Despite  these  serious  arguments, 
many  of  us  in  Congress  continue  to  be- 
lieve the  President  was  on  the  right 
course  prior  to  November  8,  and  that 
he  has  moved  in  the  wrong  direction 
since  that  time.  Repeatedly,  I  have 
warned  and  urged  the  President  not  to 
go  to  war  out  of  impatience.  I  have  said 


that  it  is  easier  to  start  a  war  than  to 
stop  one.  I  have  asked  him  to  think 
through  the  consequences  of  war  and 
Its  aftermath  for  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  Arab 
world. 

Here  is  what  I  understood  American 
policy  to  be  prior  to  November  8.  a  pol- 
icy I  strongly  supported:  firm  deter- 
mination to  compel  the  evacuation  of 
Kuwait,  to  free  the  hostages,  and  to 
deter  further  aggression;  deployment  of 
sufficient  American  and  other  forces  to 
protect  Saudi  Arabia;  to  make  credible 
the  option  to  use  force,  if  that  proved 
necessary;  application  of  comprehen- 
sive economic  and  political  sanctions 
against  Iraq  for  as  long  as  it  might 
take  to  make  the  costs  of  its  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  exceed  any  benefits  it 
might  gain;  and  unification  of  the 
world  community  in  the  United  Na- 
tions behind  this  policy,  including  en- 
dorsement of  sanctions  and.  if  nec- 
essary, to  gain  our  goals,  the  use  of 
force. 

This  policy  has  already  secured  two 
or  three  essential  aims.  It  has  deterred 
an  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia,  Nobody  can 
doubt  that.  We  have  seen  the  hostages 
freed.  So  what  has  happened  to  change 
my  support? 

I  believe  we  have  seen  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  strategy  of  strict  enforce- 
ment of  comprehensive  sanctions  to 
weaken  and  undermine  the  Saddam 
Hussein  regime  such  that  it  has  to 
withdraw.  The  purpose  and  character 
of  American  deployments  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia have  been  altered  from  deterrence 
and  defense  to  that  of  offensive  action 
.■\nd  the  President  has  the  policy  of 
early  use  of  force  to  compel  Iraqi  evac- 
uation of  Kuwait.  January  16  is  the 
deadline  for  Iraqi  compliance  with  the 
U.N.  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  President  Bush  is 
right  not  to  base  U.S.  policy  on  public 
opinion  polls.  There  is  far  too  much 
willingness  in  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government 
these  days  to  shift  course  according  to 
which  way  the  polls  go  that  day. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  if  you 
want  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
that  are  conferred  upon  us.  that  we  are 
all  sworn  to  uphold,  to  make  decisions 
ostensibly  at  odds  with  public  opinion 
polls. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  a  democ- 
racy; a  government  is  supposed  to  ex- 
press the  will  of  the  people.  Nowhere  is 
this  principle  more  evident  and  more 
compelling  than  in  a  decision  to  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  war.  That  is  why  the 
Constitution  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  democratic  process  must  be  used  in 
a  declaration  of  war. 

War  is  borne  by  the  people.  It  is  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  American 
people,  our  constituents,  who  have  to 
do  the  fighting  and  the  dying.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  attempt  to  reflect  the 
will  of  the  people  in  this  most  fun- 
damental decision. 
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Politically,  morally,  and  even  mili- 
tarily, we  must  not  go  to  war  if  11  is 
not  fully  supported  by  the  American 
people.  Vietnam  proved  that  truth, 
after  great  moral,  human,  financial, 
and  diplomatic  costs  to  the  United 
States. 

I  have  little  doubt  about  the  views  of 
Vermonters,  Ever  since  this  crisis 
began.  I  have  traveled  throughout  my 
State  I  have  asked  Vermonters  their 
views  on  the  Pers'an  Gulf  crisis.  Their 
reactions  mirror  my  own.  that  the 
President  was  on  the  right  track  up  to 
November  8,  but  has  moved  toward  war 
before  sanctions  have  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  Iraq,  and  that  is 
wrong. 

Vermonters  also  agree,  whether  they 
are  m  favor  of  going  to  war  or  opposed, 
with  the  necessity  for  Congress  to  be 
part  of  the  decision  on  whether  or  not 
their  sons  and  daughters  will  go  to  war. 
They  do  have,  In  this  regard,  the  Con- 
stitution on  their  side. 

Hearings  this  week  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  with  some  of  the  eminent 
constitutional  scholars  and  legal  au- 
thorities in  the  country,  merely  added 
weight  to  my  own  firm  conclusion  that 
no  President  Has  the  authority  to  initi- 
ate war  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  most  basic 
point,  Mr.  President,  that  under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  initiate  war 
without  the  approval  of  Congress.  To 
say  otherwise  would  say  in  this  coun- 
try, the  most  powerful  nation  on 
Earth,  a  nation  of  250  million  people, 
that  one  person,  one  person  could  com- 
mit that  power  to  whatever  he  may 
wish. 

No  one  person  should  have  such  awe- 
some power  as  to  send  American  men 
and  women  to  war,  perhaps  to  death  or 
maiming  Our  Founding  Fathers  under- 
stood the  centrallty  of  this  truth  in  a 
democracy.  They  specifically  reserved 
to  the  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war 

The  President's  power  is  also  great, 
but  it  18  limited  to  the  duty  and  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  di- 
rect the  conduct  of  war  after  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  other  act  by  Congress. 

So  In  this  debate,  we,  in  the  Senate, 
are  performing  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant responsibilities  conferred  upon  us 
by  the  Constitution.  We  must  act. 
There  are  perhaps  some  who  wish  not 
to  vote  one  way  or  the  other  on  this, 
because  there  Is  probably  no  vote  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  will  cast  in 
his  or  her  career  that  will  be  more  re- 
membered by  his  or  her  constituents 
than  this  one.  But  we  not  only  duck 
our  responsibility,  we  violate  our  oath 
of  upholding  the  Constitution  If  we  do 
not  vote  and  if  we  do  not  act. 

If  we  hide  behind  the  UN  resolution, 
however  valuable  in  uniting  the  world 
conamunity.  that  would  be  an  abroga- 
tion of  our  conBtltutional  obligation. 


To  take  refuge  by  only  voting  on  a 
vaguely  worded  endorsement  of  the 
President's  actions  until  now,  and  no 
more,  is  to  evade  our  duty  to  the 
.'Vmerican  people. 

When  we  talk  about  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion, that  cannot  substitute  for  the 
Constitution.  That  resolution  was 
voted  on  by  many  countries  who  will 
not  bear  the  burden  that  the  United 
States  will.  Our  Constitution  stands 
supreme  to  the  U.N.  resolution  or  to 
anything  else. 

It  is  often  said  that  Congress  likes  to 
criticize,  but  not  to  take  a  clear  stand. 

I  do  not  want  there  to  be  any  mis- 
understanding or  any  ambiguity  about 
where  I  stand  today  Vermonters.  and 
indeed  the  American  people,  have  a 
right  to  know  exactly  where  I  stand  as 
a  U.S.  Senator  on  this  central  issue,  so 
I  will  state  my  position.  The  case  for 
war  now  has  not  been  made  by  the 
President.  I  see  no  justification  to  send 
young  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  to  war. 

Sanctions  have  not  been  given  an 
adequate  amount  of  time  to  undermine 
Iraqi  armed  forces  or  the  Saddam  Hus- 
sein regime.  Five  months  is  not  long 
enough  to  degrade  the  Iraqi  war  ma- 
chine or  weaken  the  economy  such 
that  Saddam  Hussein  might  think  the 
cost  too  great  to  remain  in  Kuwait. 

We  should  continue  to  deploy  an  ade- 
quate American  deterrent  force  in 
Saudi  Arabia  during  the  time  sanctions 
are  being  applied.  These  forces  are  nec- 
essary to  make  credible  the  option 
which  we  retain,  an  option  for  the  ulti- 
mate resort  to  war. 

I  will  vote  against  a  declaration  of 
war  or  other  kind  of  congressional  au- 
thorization of  use  of  force  now.  Nor  am 
I  prep>ared  to  support  the  use  of  force 
before  sanctions  have  been  applied  for 
a  sufficient  time  to  damage  Iraq. 

I  have  heard  criticisms  of  views  like 
mine.  Critics  say  that  we  are  under- 
mining the  President's  diplomacy  to 
make  such  a  credible  threat  of  war 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  be  frightened 
into  withdrawing  from  Kuwait.  They 
will  say  the  multinational  coalition 
will  not  hold  together  for  the  months 
or  years  it  might  take  for  sanctions  to 
work.  They  will  argue  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  maintain  the 
100.000  or  200,000  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia 
to  preserve  the  option  of  force. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  accept  these 
arguments.  The  President  can  threaten 
war  as  part  of  his  diplomacy,  but  our 
Constitution  gives  only  to  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  I  will  never  sup- 
port or  accede  to  the  sacrifice  of  our 
democratic  principles  and  the  tenets  of 
the  Constitution  to  assist  anyone's  di- 
plomacy. We  are  stronger  as  a  nation 
for  democratic  debate  and  adherence  to 
our  Constitution.  Diplomacy  must  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  Constitution, 
not  the  other  way  around. 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  multi- 
national coalition,  either  nations  share 


a  substantial  interest  in  unified  action 
against  Iraq,  and  thus  will  remain  com- 
mitted, or  they  do  not. 

Once  again,  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  ig- 
noring the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  the  interests  of  harmony  in 
the  multinational  coalition  I  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  prevent  us  from 
maintaining  a  credible  military  option 
in  Saudi  Arabia  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture 

Mr  President,  we  kept  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  troops  in  Europe  for  nearly 
40  years  to  deter  Soviet  aggression.  We 
have  kept  troops  in  South  Korea  nearly 
as  long;  and  equally  for  Japan 

If  we  determine  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  we  can  make  the  finan- 
cial sacrifices,  and  we  can  rotate 
troops  to  keep  them  fresh  and  their 
morale  high. 

It  would  cost  a  lot  more  to  carry  out 
a  war  than  to  maintain  a  smaller  de- 
terrent force  while  sanctions  are  car- 
ried out 

But  even  that,  even  that  is  only 
money.  The  real  savings  from  waiting 
is  in  lives  saved. 

So  let  the  Senate  do  its  duty  Every 
Senator  should  stand  up  and  say  clear- 
ly where  he  or  she  stands,  and  then  we 
must  vote  so  that  we  be  accountable  to 
the  American  people,  together  with  the 
President,  for  what  happens  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

Now  one  final  thought.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  debate  that  I 
have  been  involved  with  in  the  16  years 
that  I  have  served  here  in  this  body 
We  are  debating  whether  the  U.S. 
troops  will  be  ordered  into  battle.  I 
have  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  think- 
ing about  this  I  have  read  everything 
I  could  about  it.  I  appreciated  the 
briefings  with  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  others.  I  have  listened  to 
other  Senators.  Republicans,  and 
Democrats  alike.  I  grappled  personally 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

I  think  perhaps  what  has  been  most 
worthwhile  to  me  are  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  Vermonters  that  I  have 
talked  with  around  our  State:  conserv- 
atives, liberals,  and  moderates.  They 
come  from  all  walks  of  life;  rich.  poor, 
old.  young.  And  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  from  all  of  those  meetings: 

I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Bush 
wants  a  peaceful  resolution  to  this  con- 
flict. He  clearly  believes  that  his  policy 
is  the  best  means  to  get  Saddam  Hus- 
sein out  of  Kuwait.  But  the  President 
and  I  simply  disagree  on  how  best  to 
achieve  this. 

I  have  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
vote  the  way  I  feel  I  should  in  this. 
Having  spent  hours  searching  my  soul. 
I  must  conclude  that  we  must  be  firm 
and  patient.  I  have  concluded  that  war 
should  not  be  the  first  resort;  it  should 
be  the  last  resort.  Now  is  not  the  time 
for  war  I  will  vote  against  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Pre-sident,  first  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
grim  mood  here  in  Congress  such  as  I 
do  not  recall.  When  you  and  I  were 
elected  to  the  House.  Mr.  President,  in 
1974,  we  were  alread.v  involved  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  but  it  was  being  pulled 
down.  And  I  have  not  experienced  this 
kind  of  a  mood  before  in  Washington. 
DC. 

We  face  unprovoked  aggression.  No 
question  about  it.  And  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  anyone  here  that 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqi  troops 
have  to  get  out  of  Kuwait  one  way  or 
another.  The  attempt  yesterday  by  the 
Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  to  shift  this 
into  some  kind  of  a  fight  for  the  Pal- 
estinians against  Israel  is  pure  public 
relations  hogwash  The  Iraqis  invaded 
Kuwait  simply  out  of  greed,  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  and  we  have  to  send  a 
message  to  Saddam  Hu-ssein  and  to 
military  dictators  anywhere:  You  can- 
not move  in  and  take  over  weaker 
countries. 

I  might  add  that  is  the  only  reason 
for  being  there.  The  reason  of  oil.  the 
reason  of  defending  American  Values. 
Job  Creation,  these  other  things  I  hear, 
they  are  not  adequate  reasons  for 
American  troops  being  over  there.  If 
.Saddam  Hussein  controlled  not  only 
the  oil  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  but  also 
Saudi  Arabia,  he  cannot  drink  that  oil; 
he  cannot  sit  on  that  oil;  he  has  to  sell 
the  oil.  So  the  oil  reason  just  is  not  a 
valid  reason  for  being  there. 

What  do  we  do  about  seeing  that  we 
get  Iraqi  troops  out  of  Kuwait''  There 
are  three  options:  the  diplomatic  op- 
tion, the  economic  option  of  sanctions, 
and  the  military  option. 

Let  me  examine  all  three,  and  let  me 
add  1  think  the  President  of  the  United 
.States  handled  the  situation  superbly 
up  until  November  8.  2  days  after  the 
election,  and  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  change  in  policy  came  2  days 
after  the  election  without,  so  far  as  we 
know,  consultation  with  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  what  is  hap- 
pening is  discouraging.  The  diplomatic 
effort  to  get  Iraqi  troops  out  of  Kuwait 
appears  to  be  falling.  W'e  hope  the  Sec- 
retar.v  General  of  the  United  Nations 
can  be  p)ersuasive.  but  I  do  not  think 
an.vone  here  is  optimistic. 

I  think  two  mistakes,  however,  have 
been  made.  And  I  mention  this  simply 
80  that  we  do  not  repeat  mistakes  in 
the  future. 

No.  1.  the  President  has  said:  No  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  only  two  op- 
tions, you  negotiate  or  you  have  war. 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  right  when  he 
said.  "Never  negotiate  out  of  fear,  but 


never  fear  to  negotiate."  We  have  to  sit 
down  and  talk  with  people  to  work  out 
solutions. 

Now.  you  do  not  negotiate  away 
something  that  is  basic,  and  part  of 
what  is  basic,  for  example,  is  that  all 
Iraqi  troops  have  to  get  out  of  Kuwait. 
But  let  us  not  start  creating  something 
so  that  the  word  "negotiate"  looks  like 
a  bad  word. 

Then  the  second  mistake  that  was 
made  is  not  giving  Saddam  some  kind 
of  wa.v  out.  some  fig  leaf.  I  think  we 
might  disagree  on  what  the  fig  leaf 
ought  to  be.  But  when  you  grow  up  in 
rural  America  and  live  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, you  learn  something  very  simple: 
Do  not  corner  a  rattlesnake.  Give  the 
rattlesnake  a  way  to  get  out.  And  that 
is  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  situation 
over  there.  But  I  have  to  say  the  diplo- 
matic option  looks  very,  very  difficult. 

The  second  option  is  the  economic 
option,  sanctions.  This  was  imposed  by 
the  President,  and  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  appear  to  have  all 
but  given  up  on  this,  and  I  suggest  the 
evidence  is  pretty  overwhelming  that 
this  has  a  chance  to  succeed  if  we  stick 
with  It.  No  one  can  guarantee  it.  But  I 
think  it  has  a  chance. 

What  are  the  facts?  Well,  the  facts 
are  that  in  this  century,  whenever. 
through  sanctions,  the  gross  national 
product  of  any  nation  has  been  affected 
by  as  much  as  3  percent,  the  policy  of 
that  nation  has  been  changed.  And 
prior  to  this  time  the  most  impact  we 
have  had  on  the  GNP  of  any  country 
through  sanctions  is  16  percent.  In  the 
case  of  Iraq  today,  so  far  as  we  know. 
it  is  approximately  50  percent.  There  is 
no  precedent  for  this  in  this  century, 
or  as  far  as  I  know  in  any  other  cen- 
tury until  you  go  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  powerful. 

Two  nights  ago  I  talked  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  one  of  the  major 
corporations  of  this  country  that  does 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  busi- 
ness overseas,  perhaps  billions.  He  said: 
Does  not  anyone  in  the  administration 
realize  that  .you  are  having  a  huge  im- 
pact on  the  economy  of  Iraq  and  that 
they  simply  cannot  continue  if  you 
just  hold  onto  sanctions'' 

We.  apparently,  have  not  recognized 
that  within  the  administration.  And 
here  I  have  to  make  an  exception.  That 
is  the  CIA.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
Judge  Webster  can  stay  on  as  the  head 
of  the  CIA.  but  he  has  delivered  a  dif- 
ferent message  to  Congress  than  has 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  reality  is — and 
this  is  not  classified  information  and 
my  colleague.  Senator  MO't'NiHAN  is 
going  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  why  we 
classify  certain  information — but  they 
are  already  rationing  bread,  sugar,  tea, 
and  it  is  clamping  down.  Some  of  the 
food  items  have  gone  up  700  percent. 
They  cannot  manufacture  tires.  Much 
of  their  manufacturing  plant  has  dis- 


appeared They  cannot  get  spare  parts 
for  their  whole  military  complex.  They 
cannot  get  spare  parts  for  city  buses  in 
Baghdad,  and  the  sanctions  have  just 
barely  begun. 

The  question  asked  the  other  day  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Dole,  the  minority  leader,  is  a  very 
basic  question  Will  Saddam  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  if  we  just 
hold  onto  sanctions''  Senator  Dole 
drew  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be 
strengthened.  I  suggest  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  he  will  be  weak- 
ened, that  the  military  will  be  weak- 
ened. If  a  year  from  now  we  find  that 
sanctions  do  not  work,  and  we  decide 
on  the  military  option.  I  suggest  we 
will  go  against  a  much  weakened  oppo- 
nent. 

The  two  immediate-past  Chairmen  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral 
Crowe  and  General  Jones,  have  both 
suggested  we  ought  to  stick  with  sanc- 
tions and  not  use  the  military  option. 
Six  of  the  seven  living  former  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense,  serving  in  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations, 
have  suggested  we  ought  to  stick  with 
sanctions  and  not  use  the  military  op- 
tion at  this  point. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  listening  to 
them.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  says  that  in  the 
next  year,  if  we  stick  with  sanctions. 
Saddam's  military  is  going  to  be  great- 
ly weakened.  Judge  Webster  Director 
of  the  CIA,  has  said  the  same  Do  we 
just  ignore  this'' 

I  think  the  administration  is  making 
a  great  mistake  in  giving  up  on  the 
sanctions  option. 

Then  the  final  option  is  the  military 
option.  Senator  MrrcHELL.  m  his  excel- 
lent statement  here  about  an  hour  ago. 
said  the  grave  decision  for  war  is  being 
made  prematurely.  I  believe  he  is  cor- 
rect. Militarily  we  can  win,  in  terms  of 
what  is  going  to  take  place  I  was  over 
m  that  area  with  Senator  Mitchell 
and  a  few  of  my  colleagues  about  3 
weeks  ago.  and  we  got  the  military 
briefings.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
can  win.  How  rapidly  we  can  win  is  cer- 
tainly an  unknown.  But  it  is  too  easy 
here,  or  in  the  Oval  Office,  in  an  anti- 
septic kind  of  situation  to  say  we  are 
going  to  make  a  decision  that  will  cost 
thousands  of  lives,  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives,  not  just  Americans,  but  Iraqis, 
and  a  lot  of  innocent  people. 

There  will  not  be  the  life  of  a  single 
Senator  lost,  not  the  life  of  a  single 
House  Member.  But  it  was  interesting 
in  a  discussion  the  other  day.  our  col- 
league Senator  Pryor  said  he  was  in  a 
supermarket  and  a  woman  came  up  to 
him  and  said:  "Senator  PRYOR.  you 
have  three  sons." 

And  he  said.    'That  is  correct." 

And  she  asked  him.  "Would  you  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  life  of  one  of 
those  sons  to  free  Kuwait?" 

That  is  where  the  question  ought  to 
rest  on  us.  And  it  is  not  only  that  we 
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would  be  willing  to  (five  up  lives.  A  re- 
tired faculty  member  from  Southern  Il- 
linois University.  Dave  Christiansen 
said:  'Are  we  willing  to  kill  to  free  Ku- 
walf  That  Is  part  of  what  must  rest  on 
our  conscience." 

The  reality  also  Is — and  this  is  one  of 
the  things  that  hit  me  when  I  went 
over  to  the  Middle  East— the  situation 
Is  vastly  more  complicated  than  I  real- 
ized. It  Is  more  complicated  in.  first  of 
all,  the  appeal  to  grass  roots  Arabs  and 
Moslems  Saddam  has  made.  We  should 
not  fool  ourselves  that  that  Is  not 
there,  including  In  the  countries  where 
we  have  troops  committed  to  helping 
us.  and  I  am  talking  about  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Egypt  and  Syria  and  the  other 
countries. 

But  let  me  give  just  one  other  com- 
plication Iraq  has  missiles  aimed  at 
Tel  Aviv.  Iraq  says,  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  reiterated  it  yesterday,  if  we 
launch  an  attach  on  Iraq,  they  are 
going  to  send  those  missiles  into  Tel 
Aviv  Israel  says  she  will  respond.  And 
who  can  blame  Israel  for  responding? 
But  to  respond  Israel  has  to  send  those 
missiles  and  those  planes  over  Jordan 
and  Syria.  And  Jordan  and  Syria  have 
said  If  Israel  sends  her  missiles  and 
planes  over  Jordan  and  Syria,  they  will 
consider  that  an  act  of  war  and  they 
will  attack  Israel. 

We  can.  in  addition  to  the  massive 
loss  of  lives,  have  a  first-class  mess  in 
the  Middle  Elast,  And  who  will  be  suf- 
fering the  casualties  on  our  side"'  When 
Secretarj'  McNamara  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee, 
he  said  90  percent  of  the  casualties 
would  be  American  casualties.  I  told 
my  staff  I  thought  he  was  wrong  be- 
cause only  two-thirds  of  the  people 
over  there  in  the  Armed  Forces  are 
Americans.  But  when  I  got  over  there 
and  got  the  military  briefings.  I  came 
away  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  be 
90  percent  at  least  and  perhaps  higher 

In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  other  day.  Senator  Sarbanes 
pointed  out  that  in  Korea,  where  we 
had  more  participation  from  others, 
from  the  Canadians,  from  the  Turks, 
from  the  Australians,  and  others.  95 
percent  of  the  deaths  outside  of  South 
Koreans  were  American  deaths;  90  per- 
cent of  those  wounded  were  Americans. 
We  are  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. Why.  in  resisting  aggression— 
and  we  should  resist  aggression- 
should  we  assume  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  casualties''  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  Justification  for  that. 

What  if  we  win''  Nobody  seems  to  ask 
that  question  What  if  we  win''  We  will 
win.  but  what  does  this  do  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  afterward'* 

No.  1.  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
people  In  the  Muslim  world,  not  just 
the  Arab  world,  the  Muslim  world,  it  is 
the  United  States  versus  the  Muslim 
world.  It  is  going  to  diminish  our  abil- 
ity to  be  an  effective  diplomatic  voice 


in  much  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  lessons  of  history.  I  suggest,  and 
I  just  finished  reading  a  book  by  John 
Elsenhower,  the  son  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, on  the  Mexican  War.  the  lesson  of 
history  Is  that  we  too  easily  in  a  man- 
ner of  patriotic  fervor  get  into  wars 
and  cause  all  kinds  of  needless  casual- 
ties. Let  us  learn  from  history. 

It  is  going  to  be  costly.  I  think  a 
rough  estimate  is  a  billion  dollars  a 
day  if  we  get  involved.  That  is  money 
that  adds  to  the  deficit,  or  is  taken 
away  from  education  and  health  care 
and  other  great  needs. 

Finally,  Mr,  President,  when  Senator 
Mitchell  and  our  small  group  came 
back  from  the  Middle  East  after  visit- 
ing Saudi  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Israel,  we 
met  later  that  day  with  the  President 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  had  a  good 
discussion.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
meeting  with  us.  The  President  said. 
"Finally,  let  me  just  give  you  this  final 
message,"  and  he  particularly  looked 
at  Senator  Mitchell  and  me  as  he  said 
this.  He  said,  "Let  me  give  you  this 
final  message.  If  we  use  the  military. 
we  can  make  the  United  Nations  a  real- 
ly meaningful  effective  voice  for  peace 
and  stability  in  the  future." 

I  said,  'Mr.  President,  can  I  give  you 
a  30-8econd  response?  If  Libya  Invades 
Chad,  you  are  not  going  to  send  400,000 
troops.  What  you  would  be  willing  to 
do.  and  what  other  nations  would  be 
willing  to  do.  is  to  vote  sanctions.  If  we 
stick  with  sanctions,  and  the  sanctions 
work,  then  we  have  a  mechanism  that 
the  conrununity  of  nations  can  use 
again  and  again  and  again,  and  it  is  a 
shared  burden." 

Yes,  for  example,  India  where  our 
colleague.  Senator  Moynihan.  served  as 
Ambassador  is  hurting.  They  voted  for 
sanctions.  They  are  hurting  because  of 
what  is  happening  to  the  price  of  oil. 
but  they  are  hurting,  and  so  are  vir- 
tually all  nations  hurting  because  of 
this.  Sanctions  is  a  burden  that  is 
shared  uniformly. 

I  do  hope  that  this  Senate,  instead  of 
rushing  in  a  moment  of  fervor  and  pas- 
sion Into  a  decision,  I  hope  we  will  look 
at  the  lessons  of  history.  I  hope  we  will 
have  what  President  Eisenhower  called 
"the  courage  of  patience."  That  is 
what  we  need  today,  and  I  hope  we 
have  the  good  sense  to  have  that  cour- 
age. 

Mr  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all  let  me  thank  Senator  Simon 
for  his  very  eloquent  statement.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  name  included  in  support  of 
the  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAR  MEANS  DEATH  AND 
DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  the  speech  that  I  wanted  to 
give.  I  rise  to  speak  in  this  Chamber 
for  the  first  time  with  a  very  heavy 
heart.  I  wanted  my  first  speech  to  be 
about  children  and  education,  and 
health  care,  and  a  credible  energy  pol- 
icy and  the  environment. 

I  never  thought  that  the  first  time  I 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  in 
this  Chamber  the  topic  would  be  such  a 
grave  topic:  Life  and  death,  whether  or 
not  to  go  to  war,  to  ask  America's  men 
and  women,  so  many  of  them  so  young, 
to  risk  life  and  limb,  to  unleash  a  tre- 
mendous destructive  power  on  a  for- 
eign country  and  a  faraway  people. 

This  is  the  most  momentous  decision 
that  any  political  leader  would  ever 
have  to  make,  and  decide  we  must.  Let 
no  one  doubt  that  the  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  make  this  decision. 
The  Constitution  is  unambiguous  on 
this  point.  Congress  declares  the  war. 
not  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  no  ground  to 
any  of  my  colleagues  in  my  condemna- 
tion of  Saddam  Hussein.  It  is  a  bedrock 
principle  of  world  order  that  no  coun- 
try has  the  right  to  go  in  and  swallow 
up  another  country,  and  that  is  why  I 
supported  the  President's  policy  at  the 
beginning,  a  policy  that  I  think  the 
President  has  abandoned. 

It  was  such  a  successful  policy.  The 
economic  sanctions  were  working,  ral- 
lying the  international  community, 
isolating  Saddam  Hussein  and,  most 
important  of  all.  I  believe  the  initial 
pHDlicy  was  well  on  its  way  to  prove  the 
point  that  we  can  respond  to  aggres- 
sion without  the  slaughter  that  mod- 
ern-day warfare  brings.  Mass  slaughter 
I  mean  to  say  just  that.  Mr.  President. 

War  means  death  and  destruction, 
and  there  are  some  in  this  Chamber 
who  may  believe  that  this  truth  is  so 
obvious  that  it  need  not  be  said.  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  said  over  and  over 
again. 

I  have  observed  this  debate  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  too  often  In  the 
theorizing  about  strategy  and  politics, 
it  is  forgotten  what  war  means  in 
human  terms:  The  terrible  loss  of  life, 
broken  dreams,  broken  lives,  broken 
families.  I  will  tell  my  colleagues 
something.  Mr.  President,  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  young  men  and  women 
from  Minnesota  who  are  now  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  not  forgotten  what 
war  means  in  personal  terms,  and  we 
must  not  forget  either. 

Town  meeting  after  town  meeting 
after  town  meeting  citizens  would 
stand  up.  quite  often  a  Vietnam  vet. 
point  a  finger  at  me  and  say:  "Senator, 
how^  many  of  the  Senator's  children  are 
in  the  Persian  GulP" 

And  I  would  respond  this  way  I 
would  say:  I'm  the  son  of  a  Jewish  im- 
migrant from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  if 
I  believe  Saddam  Hussein  was  a  Hitler 


and  that  we  must  go  to  war  now  to  stop 
him.  if  I  believe  we  must  do  that  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  or  the  de- 
fense of  this  world,  I  am  a  citizen  in 
this  world,  then  as  much  as  I  could 
hf.rdly  stand  the  thought,  I  could  ac- 
cept the  loss  of  life  of  one  of  my  chil- 
dren, ages  25,  21.  and  18.  I  would  rather 


worth  fighting  for  right  now.  We  must 
stay  the  course  of  economic  sanctions, 
continue  the  pressure,  continue  the 
squeeze,  move  forward  on  the  diplo- 
matic front,  and.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  not  rush  to  war.  Very  large  and 
long-term  interests  of  our  country  and 
the  world  are  at  stake  in  the  decision 


fine  State  of  Minnesota  I  compliment 
him  for  a  great  speech. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HARKDs  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

AN  .\BRL-PT  CHANGE  IN  Oni  POLICY 

Mr      MO'i'NIHAN.     Mr.     President.    I 


it  be  me.  but  I  could  accept  the  loss  of    we  are  about  to  make.  Our  options  are     would  note  that  we  are  now  well  into 


their  life.  But  this  is  the  truth.  I  could 
not  accept  the  loss  of  life  of  any  of  our 
children  in  the  Persian  Gulf  right  now. 
and  that  tells  me  that  in  my  gut  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  is  time  to  go  to  war. 
I  do  not  believe  the  administration  has 
made  this  case  to  go  to  war.  and  if  I 
apply  this  standard  to  my  children, 
then  I  have  to  apply  this  standard  to 
everyone's  children.  I  have  to  apply 
this  standard  to  all  of  God's  children. 

President  Bush  appears  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  making  a  terrible  mistake 
that  will  have  tragic  consequences  for 
the  whole  world.  Life  is  so  precious. 

War  is  an  option  that  one  pursues 
when  all  other  options  have  been  tried. 
We  have  not  given  sanctions  a  chance. 
The  policies  that  I  am  afraid  the  ad- 
ministration is  pursuing,  the  rush  to 
war  that  I  am  afraid  is  so  much  a  part 
of  what  is  now  happening  in  our  coun- 
try and  In  the  world  will  not  create  a 
new  order.  Mr.  President.  It  will  create 
a  new  world  disorder.  What  kind  of  vic- 
tory will  it  be,  what  kind  of  victory 
will  it  be  if  we  unleash  forces  of  fanati- 
cism in  the  Middle  East  and  a  chron- 
ically unstable  region  becomes  even 
more  unstable,  further  jeopardizing  Is- 
rael's security? 

We  are  the  ones,  as  my  colleagues 
have  said  so  well,  who  will  pay  the 
largest  part  of  the  price  with  loss  of 
life  What  does  it  mean''  What  kind  of 
victory  will  it  be  if  we  shoulder  this  re- 
sponsibility, if  the  alliance  fractures 
and  if  there  is  an  explosion  of  anti- 
American  fury  throughout  the  Arab 
world,  accompanied  by  widespread  vio- 
lence and  terrorism,  what  kind  of  vic- 
tory will  that  be'' 

What  kind  of  victory  will  it  be  if  our 
already  fragile  economy  is  fractured'' 
Whatever  happened  to  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, the  war  against  drugs,  the  war 
against  illiteracy,  the  war  to  make 
sure  our  citizens  do  not  go  without 
adequate  health  care?  W'hatever  hap- 
pened to  the  war  against  the  poison  of 
the  air  and  land  and  the  water"  What 
kind  of  victory  will  it  be  if  we  are  so 
paralyzed  economically  we  cannot  deal 
with  any  of  these  pressing  domestic 
needs''  What  kind  of  victory  will  it  be 
if  our  country,  a  country  I  love  dearly. 
is  torn  apart  again''  What  kind  of  vic- 
tory will  it  be  if  tens  of  thou.sands  of 
people  die  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  many 
of  them— and  I  need  to  state  this  point 
carefully  because  I  mean  no  dis- 
respect-so  many  of  them  dispropor- 
tionately men  and  women  of  color,  low 
and  moderate  income'.'  What  kind  of 
victory  will  this  be?  Some  causes  are 
worth   fighting   for.   This  cause   is  not 
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not  simply  war  or  appeasement. 

I  very  much  resent  any  discussion 
which  suggests  that  anybody  who  says, 
as  I  am  saying  today,  that  we  must  not 
rush  to  war  is  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  ta-lking  about  appeasement.  Nego- 
tiations are  not  appeasement.  Every 
diplomat  knows  this.  Our  options  are 
not  simply  war  or  peace.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  stay  the  course  with 
sanctions,  and  we  have  an  opportunity 
in  the  international  community  to 
show  that  there  is  a  new  way  to  re- 


the  afternoon.  We  have  heard  a  series 
of  able  presentations  that  began  with 
the  majority  leader,  most  recently  the 
memorable  maiden  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  and  we  have  not 
heard  a  word  m  opposition  to  the  joint 
resolution  before  us. 

May  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr,    MO'jTvIHAN,   Indeed,    Mr    Presi- 


spond    to    aggression,    where    conflicts     dent,  it  is  simply  the  fact  that  there  is 


can  be  resolved  without  resorting  to 
war.  It  is  too  early  to  give  up  on  that 
approach. 

It  IS  the  mark  of  a  great  nation  that 
It  has  the  patience  and  the  conviction 
to  pursue  its  highest  goals.  We  stand 
on  the  brink  of  catastrophe  if  we  allow 
domestic  politics,  self-imposed  dead- 
lines, or  military  logistics  to  rush  us 
into  a  war  that  no  one  wants  and  a  war 
that  even  in  victory  will  so  severely 
damage  our  national  interests.  An 
agenda  for  war  has  been  laid  out.  It  is 
time  to  develop  an  agenda  for  peace, 

I  leave  you.  Mr,  President,  with  a 
wonderful  Hebrew  word,  tikkum.  It 
means  to  understand  and  to  heal  and  to 
transform  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  (Mr 
SIMON' ),  The  Senator  from  New  'i'ork, 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
falls  to  me  to  have  the  very  special 
honor  and  pleasure  to  welcome  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  not  simply  to 
our  Chamber  but  to  our  deliberations. 
We  have  heard  a  voice  of  passion,  con- 
viction, and  understanding  that  will  be 
with  us  a  very  long  while,  and  we  are 
all  very  pleased  to  have  him  here, 

Mr,  HARKIN,  Will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN,  I  am  happy  to  yield, 

Mr,  HARKIN,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  I  want  to  join  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  York  in  com- 
plimenting our  friend  from  Minnesota, 
I  have  just  entered  my  second  term, 
and  in  the  three  different  elections  I 
have  been  sent  here  I  have  heard  a 
number  of  first  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  but  in  that  brief  time  I 
have  not  heard  any  speech  more  elo- 
quent, more  thoughtful,  and  more 
laced  with  true  passion  and  insight 
into  what  confronts  us  now  than  the 
speech  just  given  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  He  has  truly 
made  a  maiden  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  will  serve  him  and  this  body 
well  as  he  continues  to  represent  the 


not  a  single  Senator  present  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  We  have  not 
heard  differing  views,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  have  the 
power  to  summon  Senators, 

I  see  now  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  would  like  to  record  that 
there  is  now  a  most  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  other  side, 

Mr,  President,  a  continued  theme  in 
our  discussion  today  has  been,  what 
happened  to  a  Presidential  policy 
which  had  the  complete  support  of  this 
body,  of  this  country,  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber'' What  was  the  sudden  change 
which  produced  the  grave  concerns 
that  bring  us  to  the  floor  in  what  is.  in 
effect,  a  special  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress'' On  the  28th  or  thereabouts  of 
September  the  Senate  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  96  to  3  a  concurrent  resolution 
introduced  by  Mr,  Mitchell,  for  him- 
self. Mr,  Dole,  and  others  of  us.  in 
which,  taking  note  of  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  we  resolved  that  the 
goals  the  President  had  set  forth  were 
our  goals.  We  stated  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  Resolved  clauses,  that 
Congress  approves  the  actions  taken  by 
the  President  m  support  of  these  goals, 
including  the  involvement  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  friendly  governments; 
that  Congress  supports  continued  ac- 
tion by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  and  in  accordance  with  the 
United  States  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory processes,  including  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  of  funds  by 
the  Congress,  to  deter  Iraqi  aggression 
and  to  protect  .American  lives  and  vital 
interests  in  the  region.  The  vote  was  96 
to  3, 

How  did  it  come  about  that  we  are 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  talking  of  war. 
talking  of  war  in  a  region  where  the 
massed  forces  on  either  side  are  larger 
than  any  such  encounter  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War?  A  million  armed  men 
and  women  divided  by  a  line  in  the 
sand  facing  the  prospect  of  hideous  en- 
counters,   all    of  which    arises   in    the 
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aftermath  of  the  invasion  by  one  small 
Third  World  country  of  another  small- 
er Third  World  country. 

(Mr  ADAMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  In  one  of  those 
countries  the  indiffenous  population 
was  compounded  by  about  4  times  by 
immigrant  laborers  brought  In  as  serv- 
ants. Both  of  them  wealthy  countries 
since  a  Stanford  professor  in  1938  dis- 
covered the  Arabian  oil  dome.  Sud- 
denly the  wealth  appeared— but  other- 
wise these  are  not  very  important 
countries. 

Senator  Simon  was  kind  enough  to 
mention  that  ^  was  once  Ambassador 
to  India.  That  part  of  the  world  was 
not  unconnected  to  the  Middle  East.  It 
had  once  been  governed  by  the  British 
from  New  Delhi.  Some  7.000  people 
managed  the  area. 

Iraq  as  such  is  an  artifact  of  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres  which  ended  the  First 
World  War  with  Turkey  and  the  allies 
in  1920.  The  precise  borders  of  Iraq  were 
drawn  in  a  tent  in  1925  by  a  British  co- 
lonial official. 

I  was  also,  if  I  may  just  say.  once  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
remember  Kuwait  at  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  particularly  poisonous 
enemy  of  the  United  States  One  can  be 
an  antagonist  of  the  United  States  in  a 
way  that  leaves  room  for  further  dis- 
cussions afterwards.  But  the  Kuwaitis 
were  singularly  nasty.  Their  anti-Sem- 
itism was  at  the  level  of  the  personally 
loathsome  when  Resolution  3379  equat- 
ing Zionism  with  racism  passed  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Kuwaitis  were 
conspicuously  poisonous. 

By  contrast,  the  Iraqis  were  very  re- 
cently said  to  be  our  friends  by  this, 
our  administration.  Last  summer  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
hearings  on  Iraq.  My  colleague.  Sen- 
ator D'Amato.  pointed  out  the  particu- 
larly outrageous  behavior  of  the  Iraqi 
Government  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
poison  gas.  the  repression  of  the  Kurds, 
and  so  forth.  Senator  Pell,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  from  the 
committee  the  Iraq  International  Law 
Compliance  Act  of  1990.  It  contained  a 
list  of  specific  violations  of  inter- 
national law  by  Iraq. 

Our  findings  were  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  had  systematically  de- 
tained, tortured  and  executed  thou- 
sands of  Its  own  citizens.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  had  destroyed  more  than 
3.000  villages  and  towns  in  the  Kurdish 
regions  of  Iraq  Iraq  had  used  chemical 
weapons  on  an  extensive  scale  against 
Its  Kurdish  citizens  resulting  In  tens  of 
thousands  of  deaths. 

Amnesty  International  has  docu- 
mented extensive  violations  of  human 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Iraq,  in- 
cluding the  torture  and  murder  of  chil- 
dren as  a  means  of  punishing  their  par- 
ents. Iraq  has  blatantly  violated  Inter- 
national law  in  initiating  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 


against  Kurdish  citizens.  Iraq  has 
failed  to  ratify  the  Convention  of  Bio- 
logical Weapons.  The  committee  found, 
therefore,  that  Iraq  had  engaged  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  and  disregard  for  international 
law. 

We  said,  that  being  the  case,  we  will 
not  any  longer  subsidize  sales  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  Iraq.  This  matter 
came  to  the  floor,  and  we  learned  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana,  that 
the  State  Department  "opposes  the  vir- 
tual total  economic  embargo  of  Iraq 
which  would  result  from  this  amend- 
ment.'" 

It  Is  odd.  That  was  July  26—7  days 
before  Iraq  Invaded  Kuwait.  This  crisis 
Involves  Kuwait,  a  particularly  nasty 
little  regime  given  to  poisonous  anti- 
American,  anti-Semitic  pronounce- 
ments, and  Iraq  who  we  were  subsidiz- 
ing with  food  imports  only  7  days  be- 
fore the  Invasion  And  when  Senator 
Pell  said  here  is  a  country  that  has 
been  outrageous — poison,  murder,  may- 
hem, violation  of  human  rights,  viola- 
tion of  International  law— the  State 
Department  says  "Do  not  touch  them, 
do  not  bother  with  them.  We  are 
against  the  measure." 

Well  the  measure  passed  Eventually 
the  State  Department  managed  to  see 
that  it  did  not  become  law.  But  It 
passed  the  Senate. 

Here  are  two  countries,  neither  of 
them  very  attractive:  Kuwait  openly 
contemptuous  of  and  hostile  to  the 
United  States;  Iraq  the  beneficiary  of 
the  United  States. 

Suddenly,  on  behalf  of  Kuwait  and  in 
opposition  to  Iraq  we  have  seen  the 
largest  array  of  armed  forces  since  the 
Second  World  War.  We  see  the  Presi- 
dent declaring  that  he  has  the  right  to 
send  those  forces  into  battle.  Independ- 
ently of  any  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

How  could  this  happen  in  the  first 
post-cold-war  crisis? 

A  RETUR.N  TO  COLD  WAR  THINKING 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  this  might  help  us 
think  about  the  subject,  that  the  way 
in  which  the  President  initially  pro- 
ceeded obtained  the  universal  support 
of  the  country  and  the  Senate  Sud- 
denly, however,  there  was  an  institu- 
tional lurch  back  Into  the  manner  and 
mode  of  the  cold  war 

It  has  been  with  us  so  long,  we  do  not 
know  how  to  act  differently.  We  have 
not  acquired  the  Instincts,  the  Institu- 
tions, the  Institutional  memories,  to 
do  other  than  what  we  have  been  doing 
during  the  cold  war.  We  know  nothing 
else  That  Is  what  happened  on  Novem- 
ber 8—2  days  after  the  election— that 
suddenly  lurched  us  Into  a  cold  war 
mode. 

It  happens,  Mr.  President,  that  last 
November,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  held  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  subject  "After  the  Cold  War."  We 


examined  changes  in  the  American 
Government  which  have  taken  place 
over  the  long  struggle  with  totali- 
tarianism which  emerged,  really,  from 
the  First  World  War  As  Judith  Sklar 
has  written.  "1914  is,  after  all,  when  it 
all  began." 

From  1914  to  1989.  there  was  a  75-year 
"war"  which  inevitably  changed  atti- 
tudes and  Institutions.  In  our  hearings 
we  were  looking  at  the  attitudes  and 
Institutions  that  had  changed,  and  the 
ways  In  which  they  did.  I  chaired  the 
hearings,  so  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
organize  our  inquiry  around  an  ex- 
traordinary speech  which  Woodrow 
Wilson  gave  in  St.  Louis,  MO.  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  1919.  It  was  on  that  trip 
around  the  country,  pleading  for  public 
supf)ort  to  Influence  the  Senate  to  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  which  contained  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant.  Wilson  was  asking 
for  that  support.  He  was  20  days  from 
Pueblo.  CO.  where  he  would  collapse.  It 
would  be.  In  effect,  the  end  of  his  Presi- 
dency. 

I  see  the  Senator  representing  St. 
Louis  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
recognize  that  Wilson's  remarks  had 
about  them  the  quality  of  prophecy;  It 
was  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  trying  to 
tell  America  what  he  would  leave  be 
hind  him.  what  would  happen  if  we  did 
not  establish  a  world  order  where  there 
was  law.  where  there  were  procedures, 
where  peace  was  enforced.  And  if  we 
did  not,  what  would  come  Instead. 

He  said.  'Very  well.  then.  If  we  must 
stand  apart  and  be  the  hostile  rivals  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  do  some- 
thing else:  We  must  be  physically 
ready  for  anything  to  come.  We  must 
have  a  great  standing  army.  We  must 
see  to  It  that  every  man  In  America  Is 
trained  In  arms,  and  we  must  see  to  It 
that  there  are  munitions  and  guns 
enough  for  an  army  And  that  means  a 
mobilized  nation;  that  they  are  not 
only  laid  up  in  store,  but  that  they  are 
kept  up  to  date;  that  they  are  ready  to 
use  tomorrow,  that  we  are  a  nation  In 
arms.  " 

Then  he  said.  "What  would  a  nation 
In  arms  be''  Well,  you  know,  you  have 
to  think  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  not  as  the  chief  counselor  of  the 
Nation,  elected  for  a  little  while,  but  as 
the  man  meant  constantly  and  every 
day  to  be  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
ready  to  order  It  to  any  part  of  the 
world  with  a  threat  of  war.  as  a  menace 
to  his  own  people." 

Then  he  said.  "And  you  can't  do  that 
under  free  debate;  you  can't  do  that 
under  public  counsel.  Plans  must  be 
kept  secret.  Knowledge  must  be  accu- 
mulated by  a  system  which  we  have 
condemned,  because  we  called  it  a  spy- 
ing system.  The  more  polite  call  It  a 
system  of  Intelligence   ' 

Then  he  went  on  a  little  further  to 
say.   in  effect,   how   this  world  would 


shape  itself  up  Into  one  of  continuing 
crises.  And  so.  Mr  President,  in  that 
speech  in  St  Louis,  which,  as  I  say. 
had  a  prophetic  quality  which  haunts 
one  to  this  day.  Woodrow  Wilson  said 
that  we  would  see  the  emergence  of  a 
system  of  Government  in  which  the 
President  had  become  Commander  in 
Chief,  head  of  the  Armed  Forces.  That 
did  happen.  And  nothing  is  more  ex- 
traordinary evidence  of  it  having  hap- 
pened than  the  assertions  we  have 
heard  in  the  past  month  after  the 
lurching  from  a  defensive,  deterrent 
position,  which  we  responded  to  very 
well,  into  an  offensive  position  on  No- 
vember 8.  This  was  a  decision  reached 
in  secret.  It  suddenly  turned  what  had 
been  a  collective  security  operation 
with  the  complete  support  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  into  an  offensive, 
military  crisis  situation. 

Wilson's  prediction  in  action:  The 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  se- 
cretly moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  on- 
going, permanent.  Orwelllan  crisis,  as- 
serting that  this  Is  entirely  in  his  own 
hands.  The  President  told  a  press  con- 
ference on  November  30.  when  asked. 
"What  do  you  think  your  responsibil- 
ities are  to  Congress  and  the  people 
that  elect  them."  he  said.  "Full  con- 
sultation "  Nothing  more.  When  asked 
on  December  28  by  David  Frost,  'Don't 
you  need  an  authorization  from  Con- 
gress, In  effect,  for  war"' '  He  said.  "We 
have  used  military  force  200  times  in 
history.  I  think  there  have  been  five 
declarations  of  war  "  In  effect,  he 
claimed  that  he  did  not  need  congres- 
sional support  to  do  what,  clearly,  the 
Constitution  requires  of  him. 

This  Is  an  idea— that  Congress  de- 
cides whether  to  go  to  war — that  sim- 
ply eroded  In  the  cold  war  with  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  confrontation,  per- 
mitting no  time  for  reflection  and  con- 
sultation. The  New  York  Times  wrote 
this  morning,  very  ably.  I  think,  that 
Congress'  constitutional  warmaklng 
authority  fell  into  disuse  during  the 
cold  war.  so  much  that  we  can  scarcely 
even  remember  the  number  of  times 
that  we  have  declared  war.  There  is  a 
notion  that  we  declared  war  once  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  We  declared  war 
three  times  against  six  different  coun- 
tries in  one  form  or  another. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war. 
what  we  find  is  a  kind  of  time  warp  in 
which  we  are  acting  in  an  old  mode  in 
response  to  a  new  situation 

I  find  it  extraordinary,  for  example, 
that  the  President  should  so  personal- 
ize the  encounter  with  this  particular 
thug  in  Baghdad:  The  most  recent  thug 
In  Baghdad,  not  the  last  by  any  means. 
There  will  be  others.  It  is  in  that  mode 
of  which  we  are  In  a  bipolar,  permanent 
crisis  with  the  enemy.  It  used  to  be  to- 
talitarian. Leninist.  communism. 
Without  a  moment's  pause  almost,  we 
shifted  the  enemy  to  this  person  at  the 
head  of  this  Insignificant,  flawed  coun- 
try  whose   boundaries   were   drawn   In 


1925  In  a  tent  by  an  English  colonial  of- 
ficial, an  artifact  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres 

I  said  without  pause.  You  might 
come  back  and  say.  "No.  there  was  an 
Interval." 

Among  other  things  that  got  lost  In 
the  cold  war.  along  with  the  congres- 
sional responsibilities  and  authority 
with  regard  to  armed  conflict,  the  idea 
of  International  law  got  lost  in  the  fog 
of  the  cold  war  as  well.  When  we  came 
to  the  Senate  floor  7  days  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  with  the  Iraq  Inter- 
national Compliance  Act  of  1990.  the 
State  Department  was  against  it.  The 
State  Detmrtment  had  no  concerns.  We 
could  list  a  series  of  solemn  treaties' 
obligations  which  had  been  violated  by 
a  country  we  were  supporting.  Ail  we 
asked  was  to  stop  subsidizing  them. 

Then  came  the  invasion.  Then  came 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rever- 
sions to  an  earlier  mode  I  think  any  of 
us  have  seen  in  the  Presidency.  Inter- 
national law  as  an  idea  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  vocabulary  of  Amer- 
ican Presidents.  Suddenly  with  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  and  the  summoning 
of  the  Security  Council,  it  appears  in 
every  other  sentence.  The  President 
gave  a  press  conference  at  the  end  of 
August  in  which  he  used  the  term 
"international  law"  six  times  in  15 
minutes,  about  equaling  the  total 
record  of  the  previous  30  years  or  the 
like,  as  best  memory  serves. 

We  did  seek  to  use  the  U.N.  Charter 
system.  We  began  in  a  manner  as  hope- 
ful as  any  time  since  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1945.  Chapter 
VII  of  the  charter  has  a  very  clearly 
graduated  series  of  responses  to  aggres- 
sion. We  went  to  the  Security  Council 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  all  of  the  permanent 
members  agreed  that  an  egregious  act 
of  aggression  had  happened. 

What  are  the  qualities  of  that  aggres- 
sion. Mr.  President  It  is  a  post-cold- 
war  quality  that  an  army  crossed  a 
border  and  absorbed  another  country. 
The  characteristic  conflict  of  the  cold 
war  was  that  one  side  or  the  other 
would  mount  internal  opposition  to  a 
given  regime  and  you  would  have  civil 
war,  proxy  wars,  but  no  actual  armies 
crossing  borders.  V^Tiile  there  was  an 
internal  ideological  struggle  between 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world,  the  struggle  took  the  form  of 
subversion  and  the  like.  Certainly  for  a 
period  there  the  Marxists  had  forces — 
sometimes  military  forces,  sometimes 
political  forces — in  every  major  coun- 
try in  the  world.  To  try  to  activate 
them  wa.s  their  technique  rather  than 
rolling  into  a  country.  'V^'Tien  they  fi- 
nally did  invade  Afghanistan,  that  was 
the  end  of  their  expansion. 

In  any  event,  at  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  you  did  in  fact  see  almost  imme- 
diately the  reappearance  of  an  old 
mode  of  aggression,  which  is  an  army 
crossing  borders  and  absorbing  a  neigh- 


bor. The  United  Nations  was  designed 
to  deal  with  that  since  the  Second 
World  War  started  with  the  Soviet  and 
the  NsLZi  forces  crossing  the  Polish  bor- 
der and  annihilating  that  country.  An 
army  crossed  borders.  Here  was  such  a 
case,  and  the  response  was  admirable. 
We  paid  a  little  bit  here  and  there  for 
it,  but  we  got  it. 

As  to  the  response  of  the  embargo.  In 
the  first  sentence,  there  has  never  been 
an  opportunity  for  economic  sanctions 
of  this  kind  to  work  equal  to  the  Iraq 
situation.  They  have  one  export,  a 
product  not  in  short  supply  in  the 
world,  and  they  import  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  food. 

They  even  import  their  currency.  Mr. 
President,  here  is  a  dinar.  It  is  a  hand- 
some piece  of  currency.  It  is  printed  in 
London.  The  Iraqis  do  not  have  the 
technology  to  print  their  own  paper 
money.  The  dollar  bill,  which  is  high- 
quality  paper  currency,  lasts  about  18 
months.  In  fact,  this  will  not  last 
about  that  long.  Pretty  soon  there  will 
not  be  any  more  paper  currency  left  in 
Iraq.  Just  start  there.  We  could  print 
up  a  lot  and  drop  it  from  airplanes  and 
cause  chaos  that  way.  The  options  are 
infinite  with  respect  to  a  country  as 
isolated  as  this. 

Why  could  we  not  just  stay  with  that 
policy''  I  suggest  it  was  because  it  was 
too  new  to  us.  even  though  it  was  a  pol- 
icy we  had  put  in  place  in  the  sense 
that  the  U.N.  Charter  is  largely  an 
American  document.  The  idea  of  col- 
lective security  is  certainly  an  Amer- 
ican idea.  The  institution  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  Y'ork  City.  We  were 
following  the  collective  security  mode 
and  suddenly  lurched  out  of  it.  Sud- 
denly, from  a  situation  where  the 
world  was  defending  a  small  country 
that  had  been  attacked  by  a  larger 
neighbor,  we  switched  to  a  situation 
where  the  United  States  had  engaged  a 
major  Islamic  country  in  a  countdown 
to  Armageddon, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness where  we  are  living  in  an  earlier 
world  and  acting  in  ways  that  have  no 
relevance  to  the  situation  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  are  not  m  an  international 
crisis  in  the  sense  that  events  that 
took  place  on  August  2  necessitate  the 
confrontation  of  the  largest  set  of 
armed  forces  since  World  War  II.  Noth- 
ing large  happened.  A  nasty  little 
country  invaded  a  littler  but  just  as 
nasty  country.  They  have  their  avowed 
virtues.  I  do  not  doubt.  There  has  not 
been  much  virtue  on  display  inter- 
nationally in  either  case  And  the  Unit- 
ed States  shares  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  an  interest  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis,  principally  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  U.N.  Charter  Is  an 
international  standard  that  will  be  en- 
forced. 

The  world  will  not  be  particularly 
different  after  Iraq  leaves  Kuwait, 
which  it  will  do.  It  will  not  be  any  bet- 
ter, or  it  will  be  better  to  the  extent 
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only  that  we  will  have  established  that 
the  intfrnatinna!  community  will  en- 
force the  Charter.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  cold  war  that  hais  become  possible. 

So.  Mr  President,  all  we  are  saying 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  hope  we 
will  hear  it  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  is  this:  Why  can  we  not  continue 
the  President's  policy  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October?  That  was  a  policy 
appropriate  to  a  small  disturbance  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world  where  there 
are  interests  involved  because  that 
part  of  the  world  exports  oil  to  Japan 
and  sends  oil  to  Europe.  There  is  an 
important  international  Interest  in 
maintaining  the  standards  of  the  Char- 
ter. Fine.  But  not  World  War  in.  Is  it 
not  clear.  Mr  President,  that  we  did 
not  have  World  War  III?  It  did  not 
happen. 

Suddenly  our  institutions  are  acting 
as  if  to  say.  "Oh,  my  God,  we  missed 
World  War  III.  Maybe  we  can  have  it 
now  here.  Not  there  but  here.  "  Mr. 
President,  that  borders  on  the  edge  of 
the  disturbed.  Dr  Strangelove,  where 
are  you  now  that  we  need  you'' 

This  is  so  unnecessary.  With  what 
unanimity  in  this  body  the  President 
would  be  supported  If  he  simply  drew 
back  to  the  defensive  positions  of  the 
period  up  to  November  8  before  his  an- 
nouncement a  secretly  planned  esca- 
lation to  an  offensive  mode- 
Mr.  President,  our  armies  have  been 
on  the  Rhine  for  45  years.  That  Is  the 
stuff  of  Roman  legions.  We  are  still  in 
Panmunjom.  We  have  a  naval  force 
with  some  land-based  facilities  in  the 
gulf  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Twelve  months  will  pass,  18  months 
will  pass,  life  will  go  on.  And  we  will 
not  have  the  wrenching  constitutional 
crisis  that  will  come  about  if  the  Presi- 
dent launches  a  massive  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  a  distant  region  of  the 
world  without  a  specific  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress. 

I  conclude.  Mr.  President,  simply 
pleading  to  the  President.  He  will  have 
that  constitutional  crisis  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  The  pri- 
macy of  Congress  on  this  issue  under 
the  Constitution  will  have  been  denied 
just  at  that  moment  when  it  would 
seem  possible  to  return  to  what  was 
once  the  normal  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  I  believe,  was 
here  first.  All  four  Senators  were  on 
their  feet  at  the  same  time,  calling  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  did  my  best  to 
hear  which  one  did  so  first.  I,  therefore, 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr  SPECTER  I  thank  the  Chair  I 
have  been  here  since  10  o'clock  this 
moiling  and  awaited  some  of  the 
speeches  in  support  of  the  resolution. 


until  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  'i'ork  noted  the  absence  of  any  ar- 
guments to  the  contrary  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Republican  Senator.  I  had 
8tepi>ed  into  the  Cloakroom  for  a  mo- 
ment for  a  bite  of  chicken  salad  and 
rushed  right  back  out  here,  right  back 
out. 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  just  for  about  2''ij 
minutes  to  make  what  I  think  is  an  im- 
portant statement,  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  availability  of  a 
document? 

Mr-  SPECTER.  I  will,  Mr.  President, 
for  that  limited  period  of  time,  with 
unanimous  consent  that  I  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Mr.  President,  the 
Director— and  I  repeat — the  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Mr. 
Webster,  has  forwarded  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  gives  his  most  cur- 
rent views  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
sanctions. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  as 
well  as  two  other  Senators  today  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  eco- 
nomic embargo:  that  is.  sanctions,  as 
they  relate  to  the  decision  process  that 
led  to.  presumably,  this  document  that 
is  the  proposed  joint  resolution  offered 
by  the  majority  party.  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators should  avail  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible  of  a  copy  of  this  letter 
which  I  shall  make  available  here  in 
the  Chamber.  And  that  also  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  should  consider 
making  available  to  Senators,  the 
same  briefing  that  was  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligence  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  Member,  and  others — the 
distinguished  Senators  here  on  the 
floor  with  me  from  Missouri  and  Penn- 
sylvania. We  were  there  yesterday.  I 
think  that  briefing  together  with  an 
examination  of  this  document  will  help 
greatly  to  explain  the  current  status  of 
our  senior  intelligence  advisor  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  sanctions. 

The  bottom  line  aa  he  states  is: 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ^ound  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  6  to 
12  months  even  if  effective  sanctions  can  be 
maintained.  This  is  especially  true  If  Iraq 
does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  Is  likely 
during  this  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  for  al- 
lowing me  to  speak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CE.VTRAL  LNTELLIOENCE  AGENCY. 

Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1991. 
Hon.  Les  Aspi.s. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 

DBLAR  Mr  Chairman  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  9.  1991.  in  which  you 
ask  for  an  updated  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  sanctions  on  Iraq  and  on  the  policies  of 
Saddam  Hussein  subsequent  to  my  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  In  December. 
In  that  testimony,  as  you  accurately  noted. 
I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effective 
technically  and  that  they  where  being  felt 
economically  and  eventually  would  be  felt 
militarily  In  some  areas  1  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  In  Saddam  Hussein's  be- 
havior and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  If  they  would  force  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

You  now  ask  me  to-  (1)  address  the  impact 
of  the  sanctions  on  the  economy  and  popu- 
lace of  Iraq  and  on  the  operational  effective- 
ness of  Its  military  if  left  In  place  for  an- 
other six  to  12  months;  ^2)  address  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Iraq's  defensive  abilities  might 
be  affected  by  the  sanctions  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  having  aadltlonal  time  to  prepare  on 
the  other  If  sanctions  are  allowed  to  work 
for  another  six  to  12  months:  and  i3i  address 
the  likelihood  that  sanctions,  again  If  left  in 
place  for  another  six  to  12  months,  could  In- 
duce Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait 

UN  sanctions  have  shut  off  nearly  all 
Iraq's  trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened Its  economy,  but  disruptions  in  most 
sectors  are  not  serious  yet  The  Impact  of 
sanctions  has  varied  by  sector  The  most  se- 
rious Impact  so  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
steps  to  conserve  or  raise  even  small 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange.  For  the  popu- 
lace, the  most  serious  Impact  has  been  infla- 
tion. 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  In  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  six 
to  12  months  even  If  effective  sanctions  can 
be  maintained  This  Is  especially  true  If  Iraq 
does  not  Ijelleve  a  coalition  attack  Is  likely 
during  this  period.  Iraq's  Infantry  and  artil- 
lery forces — the  key  elements  of  Iraq's  Ini- 
tial defense— probably  would  not  suffer  sig- 
nificantly as  a  result  of  sanctions.  Iraq  can 
easily  maintain  the  relatively  simple  Soviet- 
style  weaponry  of  Its  Infantry  and  artillery 
units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of  the 
ammunition  for  these  forces  domestically 
Moreover,  these  forces  will  have  additional 
opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce  their 
fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border,  there- 
by increasing  their  defensive  strength  Iraq's 
armored  and  mechanized  forces  will  be  de- 
graded somewhat  from  continued  sanctions. 
The  number  of  Inoperable  Iraqi  armored  and 
other  vehicles  will  grow  gradually  and  the 
readiness  of  their  crews  will  decline  as  Bagh- 
dad 18  forced  to  curb  its  training  activities. 
Iraq  has  large  stocks  of  spare  parts  and  other 
supplies,  however,  which  will  ameliorate  the 
effect  of  these  problems.  On  balance,  the 
marginal  decline  of  combat  power  In  Bagh- 
dad's armored  units  probably  would  be  offset 
by  the  simultaneous  Improvement  of  Its  de- 
fensive fortifications.  While  the  military,  es- 
pecially the  army,  has  been  protected  from 
the  Impact  of  sanctions  by  stockpiling  and 
minimal  usage,  during  a  military  action  the 
impact  would  be  more  profound  as  equip- 
ment and  needed  parts  are  expended 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  its  Army,  if 


effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an- 
other six  to  12  months  This  degradation  will 
diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  Its  strategic 
assets  from  air  attack  and  reduce  its  ability 
U>  conduct  similar  attacks  on  its  neighbors. 
It  would  have  only  a  marginal  impact  on 
Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and  south- 
ern Iraq  TTie  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  not  likely  to 
play  a  major  role  in  any  battle  for  Kuwait 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Ser\-ices  Committee,  I 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  w  modify  his  behavior.  Our 
judgment  remains  that,  even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  six 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime-threatening  popular 
discontent  in  Iraq  The  economic  impiact  of 
sanctions  Is  likely  to  be  increasingly  serious, 
with  conspicuous  hardship?  and  dislocations. 
Nevertheless.  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
in  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions, 
especially  if  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly He  probably  continues  to  believe 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 
the  international  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable  to 
him. 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  is  politically  threatened 
by  the  current  hardships  endured  by  the  pop- 
ulace Moreover,  Saddam  has  taken  few  ac- 
tions that  would  indicate  he  is  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  regime.  Assessing 
the  populace's  flash  point  is  difficult,  but  we 
believe  it  is  high  because  Iraqis  have  borne 
considerable  hardship  in  the  past  During  its 
eight-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example,  Iraq 
endured  a  combination  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities  without 
any  serious  public  disturbances. 
Sincerely, 

William  H  Webster, 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr  SARBANES  If  the  Senator 
would  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor'' 

Mr   SPECTER.  I  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  there 
IS  always  the  danger  as  .you  get  close  to 
the  concert  everyone  starts  singing 
from  the  same  song  sheet.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  after  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  the 
testimony  which  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  gave  in 
public  session,  on  the  5th  of  December. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hearing  of  the  House  Armed  Services 

Committee 

per,s1an  gulf  crisis 

Chaired  by  Representative  Les  Aspin 

Witness   William  Webster,  Director,  CIA. 

December  5.  1990 

Mr.  Webster:  Now,  l  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  Committee  on  what 


the  intelligence  community  believes  the 
sanctions  have  already  accomplished  and 
what  we  believe  the  sanctions  are  likely  to 
accomplish  over  time.  Of  course,  sanctions 
are  only  one  type  of  pressure  being  applied 
on  Iraq,  and  their  impact  cannot  be  com- 
pletely distinguished  from  the  combined  im- 
pact of  military,  diplomatic  and  economic 
initiatives  m  Iraq.  At  the  technical  level, 
economic  sanctions  and  the  embargo  against 
Iraq  have  put  Saddam  Hussein  on  notice  that 
he  is  isolated  from  the  world  community  and 
have  dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  Iraq  econ- 
omy , 

More  than  100  countries  are  supporting  the 
UN  resolutions  that  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  Iraq.  Coupled  with  the  US  govern- 
ment's increased  ability  to  detect  and  fol- 
low-up attempts  to  circumvent  the  blockade, 
the  sanctions  have  all  but  shut  off  Iraq's  ex- 
ports and  reduced  imports  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  pre-invasion  level.  All  sec- 
tors of  the  Iraq  economy  are  feeling  the 
pinch  of  Sanctons  and  many  Industries  have 
largely  shut  down.  .Most  importantly,  the 
blockade  had  eliminated  any  hope  Baghdad 
had  of  cashing  in  on  higher  oil  prices  or  its 
seizure  of  Kuwaiti  oil  fields. 

Despite  mounting  disruptions  and  hard- 
ships resulting  from  sanctions.  Saddam,  ap- 
parently believes  that  he  can  outlast  inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  those  sanc- 
tions. We  see  no  indication  that  Saddam  i.s 
concerned  at  this  point  that  domestic  dis- 
content is  growing  to  levels  that  may  threat- 
en his  regime  or  that  problems  resulting 
from  the  sanctions  are  causing  him  to 
rethink  his  policy  on  Kuwait  The  Iraqi  peo- 
ple have  experienced  considerable  depriva- 
tion in  the  past.  Given  the  brutal  nature  of 
the  Iraqi  security  services,  the  population  is 
not  likely  to  oppose  Saddam  openly.  Our 
judgment  has  been  and  continues  to  be  that 
there  is  no  assurance  of  guarantee  that  eco- 
nomic hardships  will  compel  Saddam  to 
change  his  policies  or  lead  to  internal  unrest 
that  would  threaten  his  regime.  Now.  let  me 
take  a  few  minutes  to  review  briefly  with 
you  some  of  the  in.^ormation  that  led  us  to 
these  conclusions  as  well  as  to  prevent  our 
assessment  of  the  likely  impact  of  sanctions 
over  the  coming  months. 

The  blockade  and  embargo  have  worked 
more  effectively  than  Saddam  probably  ex- 
pected. More  than  90  percent  of  imports  and 
90  percent  of  exports  have  been  shut  off.  Al- 
though there  is  smuggling  across  Iraq's  bor- 
ders. It  is  extremely  small  relative  to  Iraq's 
pre-crisis  trade  Iraqi  efforts  to  break  sanc- 
tions have  thus  far  been  largely  unsuccess- 
ful. What  little  leakage  has  occurred  is  due 
largely  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  pri- 
vate firms  acting  independently.  .\nd  we  be- 
lieve that  most  countries  are  actively  en- 
forcing the  sanctions  and  plan  to  continue 
doing  so. 

Industry  appears  to  be  the  hardest  hit  so 
far  .Many  firms  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
cope  with  the  departure  of  foreign  workers 
and  with  the  cutoff  of  imported  industrial  in- 
puts, which  comprised  nearly  60  percent  of 
Iraq's  total  Imports  prior  to  the  invasion 
These  shortages  have  either  shut  down  or  se- 
verely curtailed  production  by  a  variety  of 
industries,  including  many  light  Industrial 
and  assembly  plants  as  well  as  the  country's 
only  tire  manufacturing  plant. 

Despite  these  shut  downs,  the  most  vital 
industries,  including  electric  power  genera- 
tion and  refining,  do  not  yet  appear  to  be 
threatened.  We  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
function  for  some  time  because  domestic 
consumption  has  been  reduced,  because  Iraqi 
and  Kuwait  facilities  have  been  cannibalized. 


and  because  some  stockpiles  and  surpluses 
already  existed.  The  cutoff  of  Iraq's  oil  ex- 
ports and  success  of  sanctions  have  also 
choked  off  Baghdad's  financial  resources. 
This  too  has  been  more  effective  and  more 
complete  than  Saddam  probably  expected 

In  fact,  we  believe  that  a  lack  of  foreign 
exchange  will  in  time  be  Iraq's  greatest  eco- 
nomic difficulty.  The  embargo  has  deprived 
Baghdad  of  roughly  J1.5  bilhon  of  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  monthly.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  Iraq  has  significantly  augmented 
the  limited  foreign  exchange  reser\'e6  to 
which  it  still  has  access  And  as  a  result. 
Baghdad  is  working  to  conser\-e  foreign  ex- 
change, and  to  devise  alternative  methods  to 
finance  im.ports 

We  believe  Baghdad's  actions  to  forestall 
shortages  of  food  stocks,  including  rationing, 
encouraging  smuggling  and  promoting  agri- 
cultural production  are  adequate  for  the 
next  several  months  The  fall  ha.'-%-est  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  injecting  new  sup- 
plies into  the  market,  and  will  provide  a  ps.v- 
chological  as  well  as  tangible  respite  for 
mounting  pressures  TTie  Iraqi  population  in 
general  has  access  to  sufficient  staple  foods. 
Other  food  stocks,  still  not  rationed,  also  re- 
main available.  However,  the  variety  is  dl- 
mnnishlng  and  prices  are  sharply  Inflated 
For  example,  sugar  purchased  on  the  open 
market  at  the  official  exchange  rate  went 
from  $32  per  50  kilogram  bag  in  August,  to 
$580  per  bag  last  month,  Baghdad  remains 
concerned  about  its  foodstocks,  and  contin- 
ues to  try  to  extend  stocks  and  increasingly 
to  divert  supplies  to  the  military 

In  late  November,  Baghdad  cut  civilian  ra- 
tions for  the  second  time  since  the  rationing 
program  began  while  announcing  increases 
in  rations  for  military  personnel  and  their 
families.  So  on  balance,  the  embargo  has  in- 
c-eased  the  economic  hardstipe  facing  the 
average  Iraqi  In  order  to  supplement  their 
rations.  Iraqis  must  turn  to  the  black  mar- 
ket where  most  goods  can  be  purchased  but 
at  highly  inflated  prices.  They  are  forced  to 
spend  considerable  amounts  of  time  search- 
ing for  reasonably  priced  food,  or  waiting  in 
lines  for  bread  and  other  rationed  Items 

In  addition,  services  ranging  from  medical 
care  to  sanitation  have  been  curtailed.  But 
these  hardships  are  easier  for  Iraqis  to  en- 
dure than  the  combination  of  economic  dis- 
tress, high  casualty  rates  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  that  Iraqis  lived  with 
during  the  eight  year  Iran-Iraq  War 

During  this  war.  incidentally,  there  was 
not  a  single  significant  public  disturbance. 
even  though  casualties  hit  2.3  percent  of  the 
total  Iraqi  population.  About  the  same  as 
the  percentage  of  U.S.  casualties  dunng  the 
Civil  War 

Looking  ahead,  the  econom.lc  picture 
changes  somewhat  We  expect  Baghdad's  for- 
eign exchange  reser\'es  to  become  extremely 
tight,  leaving  it  little  cash  left  with  which  to 
entice  potential  sanctions'  busters.  At  cur- 
rent rat«s  of  depletion,  we  estimate  Iraq  will 
have  nearly  depleted  its  available  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  by  next  spring. 

Able  to  obtain  even  a  few  key  im.ports, 
Iraq's  economic  problems  will  begin  to  mul- 
tiply as  Baghdad  is  forced  to  gradually  shut 
down  growing  numbers  of  facilities  in  order 
to  keep  critical  activities  functioning  as 
long  as  possible.  Economic  conditions  will  be 
noticeably  worse  and  Baghdad  will  find  allo- 
cating scarce  resources  a  significantly  more 
difficult  task.  Probably  only  energy  related 
and  some  military  industries  will  still  be 
functioning  by  next  spring.  This  will  almost 
certainly  be  the  case  by  next  summer  Bagh- 
dad will  try  to  keep  basic  services  such  as 
electric  power  from  deteriorating 
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The  regime  will  also  try  to  Insulate  criti- 
cal military  industries  to  prevent  an  erosion 
of  military  preparedness.  Nonetheless,  re- 
duced rations  coupled  with  rapid  inflation 
and  little  additional  support  from  the  gov- 
ernment win  compound  the  economic  pres- 
sures facing  most  Iraqis. 

By  next  spring  Iraqis  will  have  made  major 
changes  In  their  diets  Poultry,  which  is  a 
suple  of  the  Iraqi  diet,  will  not  be  available. 
Unless  Iraq  receives  humanitarian  food  aid 
or  unless  smuggling  increases,  some  critical 
commodities  such  as  sugar  and  edible  oils 
will  be  In  short  supply  Distribution  prob- 
lems are  likely  to  create  localized  shortages 
But.  we  expect  that  Baghdad  will  be  able  to 
maintain  grain  consumption,  mainly  wheat, 
barley,  and  rice,  at  about  two-thirds  of  last 
year's  level  until  the  next  harvest  in  May. 

The  spring  grain  and  vegetable  harvest  will 
again  augment  food  stocks,  although  only 
temporarily.  To  boost  next  years  food  pro- 
duction. Baghdad  has  raised  prices,  paid  the 
farmers  for  their  produce,  and  decreed  that 
farmers  must  cultivate  all  available  land. 
Nonetheless.  Iraq  does  not  have  the  capabll 
Ity  to  become  self-sufficient  In  food  produc- 
tion by  next  year 

Weather  Is  the  critical  variable  in  grain 
production,  and  even  if  It  is  good.  Iraqis  will 
be  able  to  produce  less  than  half  the  grain 
they  need  In  addition.  Iraq's  vegetable  pro- 
duction next  year  may  be  less  than  normal 
because  of  its  inability  to  obtain  seed  stock 
from  abroad.  Iraq  had  obtained  seed  from  the 
United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and  France 
Although  sanctions  are  hurting  Iraq's  ci- 
vilian economy,  they  are  affecting  the  Iraqi 
military  only  at  the  margins  Iraq's  fairly 
static  defensive  posture  will  reduce  wear  and 
tear  on  the  military  equipment  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, extend  the  life  of  IM  Inventory  of  spare 
parts  and  maintenance  Items. 

Under  non-combat  conditions.  Iraq  ground 
and  air  forces  can  probably  maintain  near- 
current  levels  of  readiness  for  as  long  as  nine 
months.  We  expect  the  Iraqi  air  force  to  feel 
the  effects  of  sanctions  more  quickly  and  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  Iraqi  ground  forces 
because  of  Its  greater  reliance  on  high  tech- 
nology and  foreign  equipment  and  techni- 
cians Major  repairs  to  sophisticated  aircraft 
like  the  K  1  will  be  achieved  with  significant 
difficulty,  if  at  all.  because  of  the  exodus  of 
foreign  technicians.  Iraqi  technicians,  how- 
ever, should  be  able  to  maintain  current  lev- 
els of  aircraft  sorties  for  three  to  six  months 
The  Ira<il  ground  forces  are  more  Immune 
to  sanctions  Before  the  Invasion,  Baghdad 
maintained  large  inventories  of  basic  mili- 
tary supplies,  such  as  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies probably  remain  adequate  The  embar- 
go will  eventually  hurt  Iraqi  armor  by  pre- 
venting the  replacement  of  old  fire  control 
systems  and  creating  shortages  of  additives 
for  various  critical  lubrlcanw.  Shortages 
win  also  affect  Iraqi  cargo  trucks  over  time 
Mr  Chairman,  while  we  can  look  ahead 
several  months  and  predict  the  gradual  dete- 
rioration of  the  Iraqi  economy.  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  assess  how  or  when  these  condi- 
tions will  cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behav- 
ior At  present.  Saddam  almost  certainly  as- 
sumes that  he  Is  coping  effectively  with  the 
sanctions  He  appears  confident  In  the  abil- 
ity of  his  security  services  to  contain  poten- 
tial discontent,  and  we  do  not  believe  he  Is 
troubled  by  the  hardships  Iraqis  will  be 
forced  to  endure.  Saddam's  willingness  to  sit 
tight  and  try  to  outlast  the  sanctions,  or  In 
the  alternative,  to  avoid  war  by  withdrawing 
from  Kuwait,  will  be  determined  by  his  total 
assessment  of  the  political,  economic  and 
military  pressures  arrayed  against  him. 


Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
Mr.    SARBANES.    Mr.     President.     I 
note  that  predates  the  Senator's  Inser- 
tion. But  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  for 
the  benefit  of  contrast. 

This  is  Director  Webster's  statement 
before  a  committee  on  the  House  side. 
He  leads  it  off  "•  *  *  address  this  com- 
mittee on  what  the  intelligence  com- 
munity believes  the  sanctions  have  al- 
ready accomplished  and  what  we  be- 
lieve the  sanctions  are  likely  to  accom- 
plish over  time   " 

That  is  why  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  of  the  Direc- 
tor, griven  in  open  session  before  the 
committee  went  into  closed  session  for 
purposes  of  questioning— so  this  was 
open  testimony  reported  in  the  press 
and  generally— and  carried  on  the 
media  and  generally  available  to  the 
public— be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately after  the  insertion  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  was  so  ordered.  It  will  be 
Included  in  the  Record  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  allow  me  a  com- 
ment for  30  seconds'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  allow  a  com- 
ment for  30  seconds  by  my  colleague 
from  New  "i'ork,  again  if  there  is  unani- 
mous consent  I  do  not  lose  my  rtght  to 
the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MO'yNIHAN.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  just  provided  an  example  of  exactly 
what  I  just  spoke  about,  namely,  the 
secrecy  system.  "If  you  knew  what  we 
know,  you  would  understand  why  we 
are  doing  what  we  are  doing  But  we 
cannot  tell  you  because  it  is  secret. 
The  briefing  is  secret' 

I  was  at  that  briefing,  and  I  will  not 
disclose  what  I  learned  about  the  price 
of  cooking  oil  in  Baghdad.  That  Is  a 
"secret." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  cold  war 
mode  We  have  lurched  into  it,  we  do 
not  even  recognize  it,  because  It  be- 
came so  normal  to  us  that  we  do  not 
even  see  it  is  different.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  has  a  request  I 
yield  again  on  the  understanding  I  re- 
tain my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  has  been 
no  effort  to  try  to  sequence  speakers. 
My  assumption  is  that  nearly  100  Sen- 
ators will  want  to  speak  sometime  dur- 


ing the  next  few  days.  It  is  simply  a 
battle  for  the  floor.  If  you  happen  to 
eat  a  chicken  sandwich,  as  Senator 
SPECTER  pointed  out.  you  might  lose 
the  possibility  to  speak  for  4  or  5 
hours. 

Mr.  President,  far  be  it  for  me  to  try 
to  suggest  how  the  floor  should  be 
managed,  but  I  will  suggest  that.  It 
would  be  my  suggestion  that  the  man- 
agers of  this  matter  maintain  a  list 
and  that  the  order  of  speaking  be  alter- 
nated between  the  majority  and  the 
minority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  there  is  presently  no 
matter  pending  on  the  floor  that  has 
managers.  Therefore,  the  Chair  is  in 
the  position  of  following  the  basic  Sen- 
ate rule  of  recognizing  the  first  Sen- 
ator who  seeks  recognition,  not  just  by 
standing  but  by  demanding  recognition 
and.  therefore,  the  Chair,  nor  any  man- 
ager at  this  moment,  since  there  is  no 
unanimous-consent  request,  has  the 
power  to  do  anything  other  than  recog- 
nize those  who  stand. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  It  may  be 
that  he  would  have  to  wail  some  period 
of  time.  I  know  I  will  have  a  problem, 
and  I  will  try  to  overcome  that,  of  a 
number  standing  at  the  same  time.  I 
just  happen  to  feel  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  had  spoken  up  first.  I 
know  he  had  been  here  a  long  time. 
There  is  no  effort  to  try  to  either  con- 
trol, keep  a  list  or  in  any  way  alter  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Senator 
might  consult  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides,  and  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request;  we 
will  have  a  more  orderly  managed  sys- 
tem, but  I  am  not  capable  of  producing 
it  at  this  moment.  I  hope  the  Senator 
understands. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sjjeakers 
then  be  alternated  by  party. 

Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. If  that  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be 
done  in  consultation  with  the  leader- 
ship to  make  a  decision.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  thinking  that  is  the  best 
way  to  proceed  and  it  may.  in  fact,  be 
the  best  way  to  proceed,  but  I  think 
that  setting  up  that  procedure  ought  to 
come  after  more  consultation  with  the 
leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  10  seconds'' 

Mr.  SPECTER  Again,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
point  to  my  friend  from  Missouri  Thus 
far,  the  way  it  has  been  done,  there  has 
been  no  alternating  because  there  has 
only  been  one  Republican  seeking  to 
sp>eak.  Two,  each  of  us  have  come  in 


and  saying  to  each  other.  "Are  you 
next?"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Sen- 
ator who  has  been  called  on  before 
someone  who  has  been  here  first  So  I 
would  say  publicly  I  was  here  before 
my  colleague  and  the  others.  I  hope  I 
go  next  and  I  hope  they  go  to  my  col- 
league after  that.  I  just  make  that 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

COMMENTS  CONCERNING  A  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr,  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  is  no  specific  resolution  pending, 
this  debate  started  today  after  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  filed  at  the 
desk  for  printing  a  .Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion which  is  as  yet  not  complete.  It  is 
the  joint  resolution  which  was  laid 
down  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  which  has  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  framing  of  the  issue  today.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  preliminarily  to 
the  position  set  forth  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  by  others 
In  support  of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  has  been  an  effort  to  portray 
this  joint  resolution  as  having  large 
areas  of  agreement  with  that  President 
Bush  has  asked  for  and  only  narrow 
areas  of  disagreement.  I  submit  that 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  be- 
tween the  Mitchell  resolution  and  what 
President  Bush  has  a.sked  for. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
said  there  is  no  disagreement  on  goals; 
there  is  no  disagreement  that  Iraq 
must  leave  Kuwait.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Nunn,  said  there 
is  only  one  limited  question;  that  is, 
how  we  go  about  it.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  crux  of  the  discus- 
sion is  whether  the  President  will  be 
authorized  to  use  force  pursuant  to 
U.N.  Resolution  678  or  whether  the 
Congress  will  deny  him  that  authority. 
Already,  the  U.N  Security  Council, 
with  all  of  its  divergent  points  of  view 
has  come  to  agreement  as  to  how  we  go 
about  it. 

So  I  think  the  first  point  that  has  to 
be  recognized  emphatically  is  that 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  be- 
tween what  Senator  Mitchell's  resolu- 
tion proposes  and  what  President  Bush 
has  asked  for. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
contended  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  sanctions  are  not  working.  He  said 
in  the  substance  of  his  speech  that 
there  has  been  "no  explanation  in  the 
shift  from  sanctions  to  war  "  Then,  a 
little  later  in  Senator  Mitchell's 
speech,  he  said  "that  administration 
officials  have  said  that  sanctions  are 
not  working." 

At  a  later  point,  he  quoted  the  brief- 
ing conducted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney 
which  occurred  last  Thursday  after- 
noon, which  this  Senator  attended  in 
Itr-  entirety.  .Senator  Mitchell  made 
the  representation  that  there  was  con- 
tention   by    Secretary    Baker    or    Sec- 


retary Cheney  that  sanctions  have 
failed  but  only  that  the  administration 
cannot  guarantee  that  sanctions  will 
work. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  describes 
as  the  conclusions  or  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  submit  that  a 
fair  reading  of  their  statements  in 
briefing  the  Senate  was  that  the  Sanc- 
tions are  not  working.  We  have  just 
had  the  introduction  of  the  letter 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  No.  I  do  not.  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  take  it  up  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement.  I  have  yielded 
enough. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  will  certainly  wait 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's 
statement  but  I  must  say 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue with  my  presentation,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  when  I  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  As  I  way  saying.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  conclusion  by  the 
administration  that  sanctions  are  not 
working.  There  may  be  a  disagreement 
on  that,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  this  is  the  position  of  the 
President  and  this  is  the  position  of 
the  administration. 

I  offer  one  comment  on  information 
which  has  been  brought  to  me  just  re- 
cently by  one  of  the  ex-hostages  who 
was  held  in  Kuwait,  a  man  named 
Christopher  Folsom  from  Doylestown. 
PA.  who  was  in  Kuwait  on  August  2 
and  who  was  later  taken  to  Iraq  on 
September  23.  Mr.  Folsom.  having  been 
in  Iraq  and  having  seen  some  of  the 
stores  there  and  having  some  firsthand 
knowledge,  makes  a  very  forceful  rep- 
resentation that  the  sanctions  are  not 
working. 

I  further  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  representation  made  by  a 
group  of  former  American  hostages 
from  Kuwait,  some  30  in  n'omber.  They 
make  a  number  of  points,  but  I  shall 
limit  my  current  presentation  to  sim- 
ply one.  and  that  is  that  sanctions  are 
having  little  impact  on  Iraq. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  single  sheet,  both  sides, 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1. ) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  issue  that  I  would  address  with 
respect  to  the  Mitchell  resolution  is 
that  I  believe  it  is  late  in  the  day. 
frankly,  too  late  in  the  day.  for  the 
Congress  meaningfully  to  disagree  with 
the  President's  request  and  the  content 
of  U.N.  Resolution  678. 

Had  I  my  preference.  I  would  not 
have  opted  for  a  January  15  date,  and  I 
would  have  given  sanctions  more  of  an 


opportunity  to  work.  However.  I  be- 
lieve as  a  matter  of  U.S.  policy  that  we 
are  well  beyond  that  alternative. 

The  U.N.  resolution  was  enacted  on 
November  29.  1990,  The  Members  of  the 
Sena',.,e  and  the  House  had  ample  notice 
of  what  was  being  accomplished  with 
the  establishment  of  January  15  as  a 
deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  taken  no 
action.  It  is  only  today.  5  days  before 
January  15.  that  the  Congress  is  finally 
beginning. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  week  ago 
today,  when  the  new  Senate  was  sworn 
in.  there  was  no  assurance  that  the 
Senate  or  the  House  would  address  this 
issue  in  advance  of  January  15, 

I  wrote  to  the  majority  leader  last 
month  and  made  the  point  I  thought 
the  Senate  and  the  House  should  be  as- 
sembled to  vote,  up  or  down,  on  au- 
thorization for  use  of  force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  again  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  We  know  that  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
pressed  to  have  a  dat«  for  Senate  ac- 
tion a  week  ago  today,  that  none  was 
forthcoming.  Now.  at  the  very  last  mo- 
ment in  a  very  complex  process,  there 
is  a  resolution  which  is  being  offered 
which  guts,  eliminates  the  thrust  of 
U.N.  Resolution  678. 

It  is  my  judgment.  Mr  President, 
that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  back  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  does 
not  back  Resolution  678.  then  our  lead- 
ership in  the  coalition  will  fail  com- 
pletely, the  sanctions  will  disintegrate, 
and  the  coalition  will  disintegrate  We 
are  much  past  the  point  of  changing 
U.S.  or  U.N.  policy  in  this  important 
respect. 

I  say  that.  Mr.  President,  because 
even  as  we  speak  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  any  reso- 
lution before  January  16,  There  has  not 
even  been  the  scheduling  of  this  matter 
in  a  timely  way  so  that,  if  the  Senat-e 
is  faced  with  a  filibuster,  cloture  could 
be  filed,  if  that  was  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  a  vote  would  occur  in  advance 
of  January  15.  It  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  we  are  very,  very  late  m  the  day 
to  be  stepping  forward  and  articulating 
the  fundamental  disagreement  with  the 
U.N.  resolution  and  with  what  the 
President  has  requested 

VMhen  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  made  his  final  point — and  it  is  a 
ver>'  telling  point  and  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult point  to  deal  with— he  said  that 
if  we  do  not  employ  sanctions,  we  will 
be  faced  with  the  question:  did  soldiers. 
sailors,  fighting  men  and  women  die 
unnecessarily  because  we  did  not  fol- 
low through  with  the  sanctions? 
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There  has  been  a  direct  answer  to 
that  issue  by  the  administration,  by 
President  Bush,  who  has  said  that  he 
believes  if  we  do  not  act  now.  more  will 
die 

It  is  my  view,  a^ain  repeating,  that 
my  preferences  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  current  policy  in  a  number  of 
important  respects  However,  if  we  do 
not  follow  through  at  this  stage,  if  Iraq 
does  not  withdraw  voluntarily  from 
Kuwait,  and  if  the  U.N.  resolution  does 
not  proceed,  we  will  be  building  a  more 
powerful  Iraq,  and  we  will  be  fighting 
this  war  at  another  day  and  in  a  more 
destructive  way  with  greater  loss  of 
life.  American  lives. 

That.  Mr.  President,  brings  me  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  core  of  dis- 
a^eement  as  to  what  is  the  best  way 
to  avoid  war  at  this  time.  I  personally 
remain  hopeful  that  war  will  be  avoid- 
ed. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  a  war  is  to  put  Iraq 
squarely  on  notice,  with  very  strong 
support  by  the  Congress  for  the  U.N. 
resolution  and  the  President,  that  we 
mean  business  and  we  are  prepared  to 
fight 

We  wonder  about  the  state  of  mind  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  We  wonder  if  he  is  a 
madman.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  that 
he  Is  not.  Senator  Shelby  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  for  an  hour  and  20 
minutes  with  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein just  about  a  year  ago  today.  I 
found  him  very  poorly  Informed  about 
U.S.  policy,  very  poorly  informed  about 
Western  attitudes.  He  did  not  have  an 
understanding  about  our  attitude  to- 
ward the  problems  of  the  Mideast. 
However,  he  was  certainly  no  madman. 

There  was  later  another  Senate  dele- 
gation of  Senator  Dole.  Senator 
Mktzenbaum,  Senator  McClure.  Sen- 
ator MURKOWSKI.  and  Senator  SIMPSON. 
Those  Senators  also  had  a  discussion 
with  President  Saddam  Hussein  and 
concluded  that  he  was  not  a  madman. 

We  wonder  what  is  his  calculation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  current  course 
is  followed  and  force  is  used.  President 
Saddam  Hussein  will  lose  his  country. 
But  he  must  have  some  other  calcula- 
tion. He  ma.y  have  a  calculation  of  In- 
volving I.srael  in  a  war  to  destroy  the 
coalition  by  forcing  the  Arabs  to  fight 
the  Israelis.  Or.  what  he  may  really 
have  in  mind,  and  it  is  obviously  specu- 
lative to  try  to  figure  out  what  is  in 
President  Saddam  Husseins  mind.  Is 
the  activity  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

If  we  unequivocally  put  Iraq  and  its 
President  on  notice  of  our  intentions 
by  a  very  solid  vote,  it  Is  my  judgment 
that  we  will  have  an  excellent  chaince 
to  avoid  that  war. 

As  we  have  looked  over  the  activities 
of  the  Senate  and  as  we  have  seen  the 
debate  which  h£is  been  undertaken.  It  is 
obviously  a  matter  subject  to  great 
misunderstanding  by  Iraq  and  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  about  what  our 
processes  are. 


I  believe  that  the  value  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  and  our  open  debate  Is 
worth  every  bit  of  the  cost  and  more.  If 
Iraq  and  its  leaders  do  not  understand 
this,  then  that  is  regrettable. 

We  have  an  opiwrtunity  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  by  Saturday,  as  the  major- 
ity leader  has  articulated  a  wish  or 
proposed  a  schedule.  If  we  can  conclude 
our  debate,  we  can  put  Iraq  and  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  squarely  on  no- 
tice that  there  is  unity. 

This  is  the  most  important  vote  or 
series  of  votes  that  anybody  in  the 
House  or  Senate  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  cast.  And  it  is  really  hard  to 
focus  on  the  fact  that  in  a  so-called 
civilized  20th-century  society  the  world 
is  now  on  the  brink  of  a  calculated, 
premeditated,  thought-out  war.  It 
seems  Inaccurate  to  say  that  there 
could  be  any  such  thing  as  a  thought- 
out  war  because  of  the  inconsistency 
on  Its  face  to  equate  thinking  with 
killing  in  a  war.  But  that  is  what  the 
world  faces  at  this  moment. 

We  have  a  countdown  to  war  which  is 
unprecedented  in  human  history.  We 
have  seen  such  countdowns  in  James 
Bond  movies  and  other  fictional  ac- 
counts where  we  know  that  the  hero 
will  pull  the  fuse,  perhaps  with  only  a 
single  second  remaining  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe.  And  we  are  looking  at 
that  situation  at  the  present  time. 

We  had  our  Secretary  of  State  eye- 
ball to  eyeball  yesterday  In  Geneva 
with  Foreign  Minister  Aziz  of  Iraq. 
When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Moynihan.  says  that 
there  Is  no  international  crisis.  I  have 
to  disagree  with  him  very  strongly.  We 
have  an  international  organization 
banding  together  with  collective  force 
authorizing  military  action.  We  have  a 
Foreign  Minister  of  a  major  power  re- 
fusing even  to  accept  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  so  that 
his  President  can  read  the  letter  We 
have  the  most  speedy  answer  to  any 
question  asked  a  Foreign  Minister, 
Tariq  Aziz,  yesterday,  when  he  was 
asked  whether  Iraq  would  attack  Is- 
rael  He  said.  "Yes.  absolutely:  yes." 

That  is  the  height  of  an  international 
crisis,  Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it.  And 
we  have  a  unique  opportunity  at  this 
time  in  history,  where  for  decades  and 
really  for  centuries  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion of  collective  security  so  that 
the  peaceful  nations  of  the  world  would 
ban  together  to  stop  would-be  aggres- 
sors. And  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
we  have  an  international  organization, 
the  United  Nations,  which  has  come 
forward  with  such  a  proposal  for  collec- 
tive action. 

There  has  been  a  discussion  today 
about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
burdensharlng  by  other  countries.  That 
point  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  burdensharlng  has  not  been  ade- 
quate. 


It  seems  that  the  United  States  has 
been  CAlled  on  in  the  last  46  years,  in 
the  last  50  years,  really— perhaps  more 
than  that — to  do  more  than  our  share. 
We  face  the  alternative.  Mr.  President, 
that  either  we  do  it  or  it  does  not  get 
done.  We  have  made  a  calculation  to  do 
it  because  it  is  so  important  that  it  is 
accomplished. 

There  have  been  some  difficult  votes 
in  the  Congress  in  the  course  of  the 
last  10  years  where  we  have  appro- 
priated tremendous  sums  of  money  for 
national  defense.  But  at  a  time  when 
the  emergency  arose,  the  United  States 
was  able  to  project  power  to  the  Mid- 
east in  an  historical  fashion  We  are 
the  primary  mover. 

It  is  not  accurate  that  the  coalition 
and  the  others  have  done  nothing.  I 
will  not  take  the  time  now  to  put  the 
details  before  the  Senate,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  docu- 
ments be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  3.) 

The  SPEAKER.  These  documents 
show  that  there  are  some  32  nations 
which  have  made  contributions  to  the 
coalition  forces:  that  while  the  United 
States  has  the  largest  body,  in  excess 
or  approaching  400.000  as  of  December 
12,  there  were  more  than  200.000  troops 
from  other  nations.  There  has  been  fi- 
nancial contributions  as  well.  Again. 
Mr  President,  not  nearly  enough,  but 
this  is  a  unique  coalition  where  other 
nations  have  done  something. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  said  in  his  presen- 
tation that  if  a  year  from  now  we  find 
that  sanctions  do  not  work,  then  we 
will  have  a  much  weaker  opponent. 
Yet,  what  will  we  have  a  year  from  now 
in  terms  of  a  coalition'^  What  will  we 
have  In  terms  of  our  own  strength''  My 
own  assessment  is  that  we  can  main- 
tain our  strength  even  if  we  were  to 
wait  a  substantial  period  of  time.  But 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  coalition 
will  be  relatively  stronger  than  Iraq  if 
a  year  is  to  pass. 

The  critical  point,  in  conclusion,  is 
that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  back  the  American 
President  as  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
has.  then  our  leadership  will  disinte- 
grate. I  believe  there  is  every  expecta- 
tion that  the  sanctions  which  require 
international  cooperation  will  collapse 
because  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  be  fully 
warranted  if  there  is  this  fundamental 
disagreement  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  Simply,  the  coalition 
will  collapse. 

So  we  face  a  very  difficult  judgment. 
It  Is  the  heaviest  of  responsibilities  for 
a  Member  of  this  body,  for  any  Member 
of  the  Congress,  to  vote  for  the  use  of 
Armed  Forces  where  we  have  more 
than  1  million  people  involved,  more 
than   600,000   on   our   side   and   almost 


that  many  on  the  other  side.  We  know 
there  will  be  attendant  deaths  and  at- 
tendant casualties.  It  is  a  very,  very 
heavy  responsibility. 

Again,  although  my  preference  would 
have  been  to  have  done  things  a  little 
differently,  to  give  economic  sanctions 
more  time  to  work,  not  to  have  had  a 
deadline,  right  now  we  face  that  dead- 
line in  5  days.  And  by  far  the  preferable 
course  of  action  is  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  back  the  U.N.  resolutions. 
The  greatest  power  of  government  is 
to  involve  its  people  in  war.  The  im- 
pending longresslonal  decision  on  the 
President's  request  for  authority  to  use 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  the 
most  important  vote  to  date  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate— perhaps 
the  most  important  vote  in  our  Na- 
tions  history. 

It  is  the  heaviest  of  all  responsibil- 
ities to  send  400.000  U.S.  service  men 
and  women  and  260.000  soldiers  from 
other  coalition  countries  into  combat 
with  the  expected  deaths  and  casual- 
ties. The  United  Nations,  the  United 
States.  Members  of  Congress,  and  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  have  been  pon- 
dering and  praying  over  this  issue  for 
SMi  months. 

The  Persian  Gulf  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  my  own  open  house  town 
meetings  and  high  school  speeches  in 
Pennsylvania  since  last  August.  There 
is  much  uncertainty  among  the  people 
about  what  our  national  policy  should 
be.  When  I  ask  constituents  for  a  show 
of  hands  as  to  whether  Iraq  should  be 
ousted  from  Kuwait,  virtually  every 
hand  in  the  room  is  raised.  When  I  ask 
if  the  United  States  should  go  to  war 
to  reach  that  objective,  far  fewer  hands 
are  raised.  Emotions  run  high,  includ- 
ing discussions  within  my  own  family. 
My  younger  son  sharply  questions  what 
my  attitude  would  be  if  he  or  his  broth- 
er were  among  our  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

After  listening  to  my  constituents, 
discussing  the  issues  with  many  people 
from  diverse  backgrounds,  and  reflect- 
ing on  the  consequences.  I  have  decided 
to  support  the  President's  request  for 
authority  to  use  force  in  support  of 
U.N.  Resolution  678. 

My  vote  must  be  cast  based  on  the 
current  situation  even  though  I  would 
have  preferred  a  different  strategy  m 
the  past.  I  agreed  with  the  Presidents 
decision  to  send  our  forces  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  applauded  the  administra- 
tion's diplomatic  achievements  in  se- 
curing the  series  of  U.N.  resolutions. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  give  eco- 
nomic sanctions  more  time  to  work 
and  would  not  have  set  the  January  15 
deadline,  but  the  President's  discre- 
tionary decisions  to  the  contrary  were 
reasonable.  His  decision  that  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  would  not  force  Iraq's 
withdrawal  and  the  coalition  could  not 
be  held  together  for  a  significantly 
longer  period  may  well  be  right.  In  any 
event,  our  Constitution  gives  the  Presi- 


dent the  leadership  role  and.  at  this 
juncture.  I  am  convinced  that  the  best 
course  is  to  grant  his  request  for  these 
reasons: 

I.  THE  BE.ST  PROSPECT  FOR  AVOIDING  WAR  IS  TO 
BE  PREPARED  TO  EIGHT.  SAY  SO.  MEAN  IT. 
AND  DO  rr  IE  IRAQ  DOES  NOT  WITHDRAW  FROM 
KUWAIT  BY  THE  ESTABLISHED  DEADLINE 

Historically,  the  United  States  has 
not  done  a  good  job  diplomatically  m 
the  Arab  world,  and  we  have  not  com- 
municated effectively  with  President 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq.  In  connec- 
tion with  my  duties  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  Appropriations  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  I  have  trav- 
eled extensively  in  the  Mideast,  with 
two  visits  to  Iraq,  including  a  January 
1990  meeting  with  President  Saddam 
Hussein. 

For  approximately  1  hour  and  20  min- 
utes. Senator  Shelby  and  I  had  a  use- 
ful discussion  with  him  on  a  broad 
range  of  Mideast  and  world  problems 
We  found  him  not  well-informed  on 
U.S.  policies  and  expectations  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  madman.  It  is  conceivable, 
although  uncertain,  that  the  present 
situation  could  have  been  avoided  had 
we  established  an  extended  dialogue 
and  a  different  relationship  with  Iraq 
in  the  past. 

It  is  easy  for  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  misunderstand  the  congres- 
sional and  other  public  discussions  on 
U.S.  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  With- 
out considerable  understanding  of  our 
democratic  processes,  he  could  easily 
misunderstand  our  disagreements  on 
prospective  policies         and  the 

controversay  on  constitutional  author- 
ity to  authorize  the  use  of  force.  But 
this  debate  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  democracy  and  is  well  worth  what- 
ever President  Saddam  Hussein  may 
think  about  our  lack  of  will  and  unity. 
Since  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  on  Au- 
gust 2.  there  has  been  too  much  U.S. 
rhetoric  with  too  much  sword  rattling 
and  too  many  threats.  We  should  say 
simply  to  Iraq  and  its  President;  Com- 
ply with  the  U.N.  resolution  on  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  or  the  necessary 
force  will  be  used  to  compel  that  with- 
drawal . 

In  the  forthcoming  congressional 
vote,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
inform  Iraq  and  its  President  of  our 
unity  and  our  will.  No  one  can  say  with 
certainty  what  his  response  will  be; 
however,  in  my  Judgment,  our  best 
chance  to  avoid  war  is  to  communicate 
succinctly  to  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein the  congressional  backing  of  the 
President's  stated  intention  to  use 
force  unless  there  is  compliance  with 
U.N.  Resolution  678. 

II.  IF  THE  CONGRESS  REFUSES  THE  PRESIDENT' S 
REQUEST,  rr  IS  HIGHLY  PROBABLE  THAT  THE 
ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  WILL  FAIL  AND  THE  CO- 
ALrrlON  WILL  DISINTEGRATE 

As  noted  earlier,  my  position  would 
have  been  to  give  more  time  to  eco- 
nomic sanctions  without  setting  the 
January   15  dealine.   Nonetheless,   the 


President  may  well  be  right  that  the 
economic  sanctions  would  not  force 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  the  coalition 
could  not  be  kept  together  long  enough 
for  the  economic  sanctions,  or  any 
other  alternative  short  of  force,  to  be 
effective. 

In  the  current  context,  if  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  support  the  President,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  our  allies  will 
have  little  confidence  in  U.S.  leader- 
ship and  the  coalition  and  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  will  crumble. 

in.  IF  IRAQ  FLOITS  U.N  RESOLUTION  678  AND  TT 
IS  NOT  ENFORCED,  WE  LIKELY  WILL  FACE  A 
MORE  DESTRUCTIVE  WAR  AT  A  LATER  DATE 

If  Iraq  ignores  U.N.  Resolution  678 
and  the  Congress  prevents  enforcement 
of  that  resolution.  Iraq  will  be 
emboldened  to  take  further  aggressive 
action.  Ultimately,  we  will  have  to 
fight  a  stronger  Iraq,  perhaps  without 
allies.  Even  if  Iraq  withdraws  from  Ku- 
wait, we  will  face  the  very  serious  issue 
of  defanging  Iraq's  military  forces,  but 
the  failure  to  enforce  UN,  Resolution 
678  will  drastically  compound  Iraq's 
threat  to  the  region  and  the  world. 

In  addition  to  Iraq's  threat  to  peace. 
the  failure  of  U.N.  Resolution  678  would 
be  an  obvious  inducement  to  other 
would-be  aggressors  worldwide. 

U.N.  Resolution  678  is  an  unprece- 
dented international  achievement 
which  holds  the  realistic  prospect  for  a 
new  world  order  if  it  is  obeyed  and  or 
enforced.  For  decades — even  cen- 
turies— collective  security  has  been 
viewed  as  the  way  to  stop  aggression 
and  guarantee  the  peace  If  U.N  Reso- 
lution 678  succeeds  in  reversing  Iraq's 
aggression  against  Kuwait,  a  unique 
precedent  will  have  been  established  If 
U.N.  Resolution  678  fails  because  Con- 
gress refuses  to  back  the  President,  we 
will  be  encouraging  Iraq  and  others  to 
commit  aggression  in  the  future  and 
would  miss  a  unique  opportunity  to 
promote  world  peace. 

ExHiBrr  1 

FORMER  UNITED  STATES  HOSTAGES  IN  KUWAIT, 
WASHINGTON  DELEGATION 
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FORMER  UNITED  STATES  HOSTAGES  IN  KUWAII. 
WASHINGTON  DELEGATION— Continued 
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former  american  hostages  from  kuwait. 

Washington  Delegation 

overview 

A  delegation  of  former  American  hostages 
from  Kuwait  Is  vlsUlntf  Washington  from 
January  4-15  to  express  Its  concerns  about 
the  continuing  crisis  In  the  Gulf.  The  30- 
member  delegation  will  meet  with  Congres- 
sional and  Administration  leaders  to  share 
their  first-hand  Insights  Into  conditions  on 
the  ground  In  Iraq  and  Kuwait  With  the 
United  Nations'  deadline  of  January  15  fast 
approaching,  their  visit  Is  particularly 
timely. 

While  the  delegation  is  not  In  a  position  to 
apeak  for  all  former  hostages  in  Kuwait  or 
Iraq,  the  group  Is  a  representative  sampling 
of  Americans  who  were  held  as  "human 
shields."  those  who  evaded  capture  by  the 
Iraqis,  and  those  who  were  evacuated  to  the 
United  States.  The  bipartisan  delegation  Is 
ethnically  diverse  and  made  up  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life.  Despite  their 
markedly  different  backgrounds  and  experi- 
ences, delegation  members  are  in  full  agree- 
ment on  these  points: 

U.S.  policy  toward  the  Gulf  must  con- 
centrate on  America's  long-term  interests 
there,  beginning  with  full  implementation  of 
the  U.N.  resolutions  regarding  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion against  Kuwait. 

All  observations  indicate  that  Saddam 
Hussein  has  no  Intention  of  quitting  Kuwait 
voluntarily 

Sanctions  are  having  little  Impact  on  Iraq. 

Iraq  Is  systematically  strangling  Kuwait 
and  terrorizing  the  Kuwaiti  people. 

Since  August.  Kuwaitis  have  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  time  and  again  to  protect 
Americans. 

Morale  Is  low  within  Iraq's  occupation 
forces,  who  appear  poorly  prepared  for  war 

Together  as  a  group  for  the  first  time  since 
their  release  from  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  delega- 
tion members  are  uniquely  qualified  to  pro- 
vide "insider"  accounts  of  Kuwaiti  resource- 
fulness. Iraqi  troops'  brutality,  and  the 
steady  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  life  in 
Kuwait. 

The  delegation  can  be  contacted  at  (202) 
399-^205  or  (202)  628-2100.  Their  fax  is  (202) 
393-4261 

EScHiBrr  2 

US.  SENATE, 
Washington.  DC,  December  20.  1990 
Hon   GEORGE  MrrcHELL, 
Maiortty  Leader.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  GKORnE  I  urge  you  to  use  your  au- 
thority ft.i  the  Majority  Leader  to  convene  a 
Bpecial  soaaliin  so  that  Congress  may  vote  up 
or  down  on  authorizing  the  President  to  act 
to  implement  UN   Resolution  678. 

Beyond  the  great  Importance  of  the  vote 
on  this  substantive  Issue,  by  taking  no  ac- 


tion in  the  current  context  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  situation,  this  Congress  and  Its  leaders 
win  significantly  erode.  If  not  extinguish, 
the  Congress'  constitutional  authority  to  de- 
clare war  and  concede  to  the  President  vir- 
tual toul  authority  to  involve  the  U.S.  in 
war.  even  In  the  absence  of  an  emergency, 
under  his  constitutional  authority  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 
Sincerely. 

Arlen  Specter. 

Exhibit  3 

VI    involvement  of  other  NATIONS 
.\fil\tar]/  deployments  by  other  nations 

Saudi  Arabia's  armed  forces  Include  65.700 
troops.  550  tanks.  179  combat  aircraft,  and 
over  400  artillery  weapons.  These  forces  have 
been  augmented  by  a  combined  force  pro- 
vided by  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council- 
made  up  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  Bahrain. 
Oman.  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  Qatar— of 
10.000  active  duty  and  reserve  personnel  and 
up  to  7,000  Kuwait  soldiers  who  escaped  after 
the  invasion. 

Since  the  Initial  deployment  of  U.S.  forces 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  August  7,  several  na- 
tions have  announced  their  Intention  to  send 
military  personnel  and  equipment  to  the  re- 
gion. As  of  December  12.  more  than  200,000 
troops  had  been  deployed  by  these  nations. 
Below  is  the  status  of  these  deployments. 
Arab  Nations 

Egypt  24.(X)0  troops,  additional  15,000 
troops.  Including  2  mechanized  Infantry  divi- 
sions, currently  being  deployed 

Turkey:  2  squadrons  of  F-16  aircraft;  35.000 
additional  troops  moved  to  southern  border 
with  Iraq  bringing  total  deployed  there  to 
95,000. 

Morocco:  1.700  troops. 

Syria:  4.000  troops,  and  an  armored  divi- 
sion of  12.000  troops  and  250  tanks  deployed. 
European  Nations 

France:  6,250  ground  troops,  13  naval  ves- 
sels (6  frigates,  3  destroyers,  4  supply  ships): 
34  Mirage  fighter  Jets:  several  additional 
combat  aircraft;  and  additional  4,000  troops, 
40  Tanks,  and  an  unspecified  number  of  Mi- 
rage jets  pledged 

Britain:  9.000  ground  troops  with  120  tanks: 
11  naval  vessels  (1  destroyer.  2  frigates.  3 
mine  hunters.  1  command  ship.  4  supply 
ships);  3  squadrons  of  Tornado  Jets;  1  Squad- 
ron of  Jaguar  Jets;  3  Nlmrod  maritime  patrol 
aircraft;  4  tanker  aircraft 

West  Germany:  3  mine  hunters.  2  mine- 
sweepers, and  1  tender  to  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  replace  U.S.  ships  sent  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  10  Fuchs  vehicles  designed 
to  test  the  air  for  chemical  warfare  agents; 
transportation  offered  for  U.S.  forces 

Netherlands  2  naval  vessels  (frigates). 

Belgium:  4  naval  vessels  (2  mlnesweeipers,  I 
frigate,  1  support  ship);  4  transport  aircraft. 

Italy:  3  naval  vessels  (frigates).  1  squadron 
of  Tornado  jets 

Greece:  1  naval  vessel  (frigat«). 

Spain:  3  naval  vessels  <1  frtgate.  2  cor- 
vettes). 

Portugal    1  naval  vessel  (supply  ship). 

Norway:  Supply  and  seallft  ships  pledged. 

Denmark:  1  naval  vessel  (corvette);  seallft 
ships  pledged. 

Czechosolvakla:  3  anti-chemical  weapons 
units  with  370  personnel. 

Poland:  1  hospital  ship 

Bulgaria:  1  unit  of  army  engineers  pledged. 
Others 

Canada  3  naval  vessels  i2  destroyers.  1  8Uf>- 
ply  ship);  1  sqadron  of  CF-18  fighter  Jets.  12 
transport  aircraft,  500  support  personnel. 


Australia:  3  naval  vessels  (1  frigate.  1  de- 
stroyer. 1  supply  ship). 

Pakistan  4.000  troops  and  5.000  military 
advisors  and  technicians. 

Bangladesh:  3.000  troops.  2.000  more  troops 
pledged. 

Argentina:  2  naval  vessels  d  frigate.  1  de- 
stroyer), 2  transport  aircraft. 

Senegal:  500  troops. 

Niger-  Unspecified  forces. 

Afghan  Mujahldeen:  2,000  troops  pledged.  If 
transportation  can  be  provided 

The  Soviet  Union  has  maintained  two 
guided  missile  destroyers  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  since  before  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
These  ships  have  not  taken  part  in  the  inter- 
national naval  Interdictions  effort.  Soviet 
officials  have  indicated  that  the  USSR  would 
consider  contributing  military  forces  to  a 
U.N. -controlled  multilateral  force  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  would  not  participate  In 
military  action  otherwise. 

Egyptian  and  Syrian  military  commanders 
have  announced  that  their  forces  will  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  but 
will  not  participate  in  any  offensive  military 
action  against  Iraq. 

Prime  Minister  Toshikl  Kaifu  of  Japan 
proposed  sending  a  force  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000  Japanese  military  person- 
nel and  civilian  volunteers  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  in  order  to  support  the  multinational 
effort  against  Iraq.  However,  due  to  par- 
liamentary and  public  opposition,  this  pro- 
posal was  not  considered  by  the  Japanese 
parliament  before  It  adjourned  for  the  year 
on  November  10. 

Finannal  contributions  by  other  nations 
Other  nations  have  made  commitments  to 
support  the  multinational  effort  against  Iraq 
by  pledging  financial  support  totaling  S20 
billion  Financial  contributions  have  gen- 
erally taken  three  forms:  cash  or  In-klnd 
contributions  to  the  multinational  force  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  economic  assistance  to  na- 
tions adversely  affected  by  the  U.N  sanc- 
tions (especially  Egypt.  Turkey,  and  Jor- 
dan), and  aid  to  refugees  attempting  to  leave 
Iraq.  Many  of  the  pledges  to  the  multi- 
national force  came  after  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Nicholas  Brady  met  with  leaders  of  Asian. 
European,  and  Middle  Eastern  nations  in 
early  September  Further  pledges  of  finan- 
cial support  are  anticipated.  Below  is  the 
latest  status  of  these  contributions  las  of  De- 
cember 12). 

Arab  Nations 

Saudi  Arabia:  $12  billion  pledged  for  all  in- 
country  costs  for  U.S.  troops  and  aircraft  In 
Saudi  Arabia  US  deployment  costs,  pay- 
ments to  front-line  states,  and  assistance  to 
defray  the  cost  of  Egypt's  and  Syria's  mili- 
tary deployments. 

Kuwait:  SS  billion  In  1990  Including  S2.5  for 
U.S.  deployment  costs;  J2.5  billion  for  front- 
line states. 

United  Arab  Emerates:  Unspecified  amount 
to  support  multinational  force  deployment 
and  the  front-line  states  (possibly  Jl  billion). 

European  Nations 

EEC:  S2  billion  to  countries  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  U.N.  sanctions.  Including  emer- 
gency aid  for  refugees. 

Britain  Unspecified  financial  assistance  to 
countries  affected  by  the  U.N.  sanctions; 
over  $10  million  to  international  organiza- 
tions for  refugee  aid 

West  Germany  J2  billion.  Including  SI  bil- 
lion for  transportation  and  financial  aid  to 
the  U.S.  military  deployment  and  SI  billion 
for  economic  assistance  to  Eigypt  (S650  mil- 


lion'. .Jordan  iJ130  million  cash  contribu- 
tion I,  and  Turkey 

Italy:  J145  million  (type  of  aslstance  and 
recipients  unspecified  ). 

France  JU)6  million,  including  $48  million 
for  F^gypl  $29  million  for  Turkey,  and  $29 
million  for  Morrocco 

Netherlands  $2.6  million  for  the  repatri- 
ation of  Asian  refugees  in  Jordan. 

Other  Nations 

Japan  $4  023  billion.  Including  $2  billion  in 
economic  assistance  to  states  in  the  region 
(Egypt,  Turkey  anti  Jordan  will  receive  $600 
million  in  emergency  assistance).  $2  billion 
in  logistical  support  for  the  multinational 
force.  $22  million  for  refugees  $675,000  worth 
of  humanitarian  assistance  to  Jordan  i  tents, 
pharmaceuticals,  blankets,  etc. ). 

South  Korea:  $220  million,  including  $35 
million  for  the  multinational  force  and  $125 
million  for  economic  assistance. 

On  December  12.  press  reports  indicated 
that  the  U.S.  Government  plans  to  ask  its  al- 
lies In  the  Persian  Gulf  to  provide  $4  to  $5 
billion  In  1991  for  Jordan.  Egypt,  and  Turkey 
to  compensate  for  losses  to  these  countries 
due  to  the  crisis. 

Defense  cooperation  account 
In  legislation  providing  FY  1990  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  (H.J  Res  656).  Congress  established 
the  Defense  Cooperation  Account,  through 
which  foreign  governments  and  Individuals 
could  contribute  funds  to  support  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
Major  donors  of  funds  and  in-kind  contribu- 
tions are  listed  below. 
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Mr.  SARBANES  Will  the  Senator 
yield,  as  he  indicated  earlier  he  would" 
I  was  prompted  to  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  by  a  recollection  he  had  of  a 
closed  briefing  involving  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  led 
him  to  question  the  statement  made  by 
the  majority  leader  In  his  address  ear- 
lier to  us  in  this  body. 

The  majority  leader  said,  and  I  quote 
him.  in  response  to  my  direct  question 
just  a  few  days  asro:  "Both  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  acknowledge  that  sanctions 
have  not  failed." 

I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  was  at  that 
meeting.  I  was  literally  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  two  Secretaries  and  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  So  was  I 

Mr,  SARBANES.  We  were  both  there. 
It  was  my  distinct  recollection  that 
the  majority  leader  put  that  question 
to  the  Secretary,  whether  they  were 
saying  that  the  sanctions  had  failed. 
They  indicated  that  is  not  what  they 


were  saying;  that  they  were  not  saying 
that. 

They  indicated  that  they  could  not 
guarantee  that  the  sanctions  would 
work.  That  is  a  different  question.  The 
majority  leader,  in  fact,  had  gone  on 
and  made  the  point  that  is  what  they 
indicated. 

So  I  only  rise  to  take  issue  with  the 
questioning  of  the  Senator  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  statement  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  meeting,  and  the  questions 
and  answers  which  were  quoted. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  By  way  of  reply,  my 
statement  is  that  a  fair  reading  of 
what  Secretary  of  State  Baker  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  had  to  say 
was  that  the  sanctions  were  failing. 
The  use  of  sanctions  was  not  a  course 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  re- 
sults: that  they  were  not  going  to 
produce  that  result. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  majority  leader 
asked  them. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  sanctions  were 
working,  and  of  course  this  is  tied  into 
the  coalition  which  has  to  support  the 
sanctions,  then  1  think  there  would 
have  been  a  different  conclusion  by  the 
President  and  his  administration. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  Senator 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  majority 
leader's  report  of  that  question-and-an- 
swer  session'' 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do.  I  believe  that  a 
fair  reading  of  what  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney 
said  was  that  the  sanctions  were  not 
working. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  No.  no.  The  ques- 
tion that  was  put.  and  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  reported,  was  whether 
sanctions  had  failed.  He  asked  them 
whether  they  weTe  saying  that  the 
sanctions  had  failed,  and  they  said,  no, 
they  were  not  saying  that,  but  they 
went  on  to  say  that  they  could  not 
guarantee  that  the  sanctions  would 
work.  That  is  exactly  what  the  major- 
ity leader  has  said  in  his  statement.  I 
was  at  that  meeting. 

The  Senator  may  want  to  differ  with 
the  substance  of  the  conclusion,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  ought  to  take  the  floor 
and  cast  a  doubt  over  a  factual  report 
of  the  question-and-answer  session.  As 
pne  Senator,  if  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
•'ator  intends  to  do.  I  have  taken  the 
floor  to  make  the  point  that  I  have  a 
very  definite  and  distinct  recollection 
contrary  to  the  one  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  asserted  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  was  present  myself. 
When  the  Senator  says  the  Senator 
should  not  take  the  floor  and  disagree 
with  what  the  majority  leader  has  said, 
how  does  that  apply  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  taking  the  floor  and 
disagreeing  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said?  I  believe 
that  any  of  us  is  privileged  to  take  the 
floor  and  express  our  views  as  to  what 
we  believe  are  facts,  as  well  as  what  we 
believe  are  contentions. 


My  statement  was  that  Secretary 
Baker  and  Secretary  Cheney  said  that 
the  sanctions  were  not  working,  that 
that  was  a  fair  reading  of  what  they 
were  saying.  The  Senator  from  Mar>'- 
land  then  rises  and  says.  "No,  no." 
they  said  the  sanctions  were  not  fail- 
ing. But  when  you  change  the  wording. 
"the  sanctions  are  not  failing.'  from 
my  statement,  which  is  that  a  fair 
reading  of  their  representations  was 
that  the  sanctions  were  not  working, 
that  is  what  I  think  they  said,  I  think 
it  is  bolstered  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  sanctions, 

Jim  Baker.  Dick  Cheney,  and  George 
Bush  do  not  want  to  go  to  war  any 
more  than  you  or  I  do.  They  have  cho- 
sen a  course  to  use  force,  or  to  have 
that  option,  because  the  sanctions  are 
not  working  That  is  their  conclusion. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  were  there  for  2' 4 
hours.  I  was  there  from  the  minute  it 
started  until  the  minute  it  ended.  And, 
I  repeat,  a  fair  reading  of  what  they 
said  was  that  the  sanctions  were  not 
working. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DODD).  Who  seeks  recognition" 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN  Mr  President.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from.  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
simply  close  on  this  point.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  I  understood 
himi.  and  I  listened  very  carefully  when 
he  spoke,  casts  doubt  on  the  miajority 
ieadei''s  assertion  that  in  that  closed 
briefing  when  he  put  a  question  to  the 
two  Secretaries  when  they  were  saying 
that  the  sanctions  had  failed  and  they 
said — I  am  quoting  the  miajority  lead- 
er— "In  response  to  my  direct  question 
just  a  few  days  ago.  both  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
acknowledged  the  sanctions  have  not 
failed,"  That  was  a  direct  question 
that  he  put  to  them,  and  that  was  their 
response. 

Mr,  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware, 

Mr.  BIDEN,  I  had  the  floor,  I  yielded 
for  30  seconds.  Would  the  Senator  like 
30  seconds"  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  for  30  seconds  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized 

Mr.  HARKIN  Mr.  President,  again  I 
was  hoping  we  might  get  into  these 
kinds  of  colloquies  on  the  floor.  I  know- 
Senators  want  to  give  their  speeches 
and  express  their  views  on  this  issue, 
but  I  hope  that  we  will  have  enough 
time  to  be  able  to  engage  in  these 
kinds  of  colloquies  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  ferret  out  information  that  is  false 
or  inaccurate,  or  whatever,  and  correct 
the  record,  that  sort  of  thing. 
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I  want  to  respond  to  a  couple  of 
things  that  the  distiniirulshed  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  said,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect. 

Mr  DANFORTH  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Who  has  the 
floor"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr  DANFORTH.  I  object  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  making  speeches  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  was  made  and. 
without  objection,  it  weis  agreed  to. 

Mr  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  be  recofrnized  for 
30  seconds 

Mr  DANFORTH  How  much  of  that 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  30 
seconds  have  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recogrnlzed. 

THE  GULF  CRISIS 

.Mr  BIDEN.  Before  I  beg^in.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  understand  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  engaging  in  a 
debate.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania extremely  well,  and  I  think 
what  we  have  is.  as  they  said  in  one  of 
those  old  Paul  Newman  movies,  is  a 
failure  to  communicate.  What  the  ma- 
jority leader  said,  and  I  was  at  the 
meeting,  was  precisely  accurate  But 
what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
says,  as  I  read  him  to  say.  Is  that  a  rea- 
sonable person  could  sit  there  and  say 
the  flip  side  of  that  is  that  this  thing  is 
not  working  What  they  said  in  the  pri- 
vate meeting  has  been  said  publicly 
and  said  before  our  committee  When 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  asked,  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
"Have  they  failed?"  he  said.  "No.  they 
have  not  failed,  but  they  will  not 
produce  the  results  that  we  hoped  to 
achieve."  A  reasonable  person  could  sit 
there  and  say.  well,  that  means  they 
are  not  working 

That  is  the  only  reason  I  am  not 
yielding  to  get  into  that  kind  of  debate 
at  this  point,  having  waited  here  as 
long  as  I  have  to  make  what  I  hope  is 
a  mild  contribution  to  this  debate  in 
the  first  of  two  speeches  I  will  attempt 
to  make  on  the  floor,  one  today  and 
one  tomorrow 

Mr  President,  this  whole  debate,  in 
my  view,  at  this  point,  could  have  been 
avoided.  Not  the  debate  about  whether 
or  not  sanctions  have  failed  or  not 
failed,  but  the  debate  about  whether  or 
not  to  give  the  President  authority  to 
unleash  the  awesome  military  power 
and  capability  of  the  United  States, 
much  of  which  is  sitting  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  believe  it  could  have  been 
avoided 

I  ihouKht  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said  It  best  when  he  said  we  seemed  not 
to  have  learned  any  of  the  lessons  from 
the  cold  war  victory  that  we  achieved 
without  ever  having  to  have  that  third 


world  war  that  everyone  suggested  was 
inevitable  to  be  able  to  have  our  prin- 
ciples succeed.  I  think  that  is  part  of 
our  problem  here. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
mistake  that  we  are  about  to  make,  if 
we  grant  the  President  the  authority 
to  commit  those  forces  to  battle,  can 
also  be  avoided.  It  is  not  too  late.  A 
number  of  Senators  have  risen  today 
on  the  floor  and  said  that  although 
they  would  have  liked  sanctions  to 
continue  to  work— and  the  defensive 
posture  protects  the  rest  of  the  gulf. 
plus  sanctions  strangling  Iraq— a  lit- 
eral siege  against  that  country,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  they  thought 
that  was  working  pretty  well  and  they 
would  have,  had  they  had  their  druth- 
ers, continued  the  policy— we  are  be- 
yond that,  they  said  And  they  are  be- 
yond that,  they  say.  in  effect,  because 
we  have  already  made  a  judgrment — the 
President  has  made  a  judgment. 

But  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake.  We  all 
make  mistakes.  Lord  knows.  I  have 
made  a  number  of  them,  but  never  have 
had  the  responsibility  that  when  a  mis- 
take Is  made  It  could  be  of  a  con- 
sequences as  this  one — unless  it  Is 
turned  around.  The  mistake  that  was 
made  was  that  the  President  decided 
that  he  could  achieve  the  objectives 
sought  by  all  of  us  of  getting  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  by  a  show  of 
overwhelming  force,  offensive  force. 
The  President  changed  his  vocabulary 
on  November  8.  He  started  using  the 
word  "offensive"  instead  of  "defen- 
sive." and  it  was  an  honest,  accurate 
change  in  his  vocabulary  because  he 
said  now  we  are  going  to  commit  over 
400.000  troops— this  was  in  November- 
over  the  next  several  months  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Now  he  put  himself  in  a  position  I  be- 
lieve, because  I  do  not  believe  he  wants 
war.  of  assuming  that  if  we  had  a  show 
of  overwhelming  force  Saddam  Hussein 
would  see  the  wisdom  of  withdrawing 
prior  to  being  militarily  crushed  by 
this  overwhelming  force. 

Big  nations  cannot  bluff.  That  is 
high-stakes  poker.  He  made  that  judg- 
ment. On  the  very  day  he  made  that 
judgment  I  went  on  record  in  Inter- 
views— on  national  TV  shows  and  in  my 
home  State — and  said  look,  this  Is  a  se- 
rious mistake. 

Mark  my  words:  What  we  are  going 
to  hear  from  this  moment  on  Is  that 
anyone  who  disagrees  with  the  policy 
of  the  President  from  this  moment  on 
is  either  abandoning  our  young  men 
and  women  in  the  field,  showing  a  lack 
of  unity  which  will  embolden  Saddam 
Hussein,  or  giving  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  like. 

The  Senator  In  the  chair  and  I  are 
both  of  that  so-called  Vietnam  genera- 
tion. Every  time  we  raised  our  voice  in 
opposition  then,  we  were  told  you  are 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
and  maybe  in  a  sense  we  were  in  that 
there  was  not  total  unity.  But  there  Is 


a  corollary  to  this  argument  The  flip 
side  of  that  is  this:  If  a  President  em- 
barks on  a  foolish  policy  against  the 
long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  better  to  sign  on  to  that 
foolish  policy  and  show  unity,  thereby, 
increasing  incrementally  the  prospects 
that  the  threat,  as  foolish  as  it  may  be. 
may  produce  the  result  desired,  than  it 
is  to  say  whoa,  let  us  slow  up  here. 

There  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
former  CEO  of  a  company  in  my  State 
who  one  day  used  the  phrase  which  I 
suspect  has  been  used  before,  although 
I  have  never  heard  it  before,  where  he 
said  we  have  a  policy  in  this  outfit 
when  you  find  yourself  in  a  hole,  stop 
digging.  We  are  In  a  bit  of  a  hole  here 

There  Is  an  argument  made  by  those 
who  want  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  use  force,  beyond  the  foreign 
policy  soundness  or  lack  thereof  of  the 
argument,  they  say  and.  you  will  hear 
this  time  and  again,  if.  God  forbid,  we 
use  force  you  are  showing  disunity,  you 
are  weakening  our  position.  You  will 
hear  it  6  months  from  now  if.  God  for- 
bid, we  go  to  war  and  are  still  at  war  at 
that  time.  "Those  of  you  who  continue 
to  argue  against  this  policy  back  In  the 
United  States  Senate  are  giving  that 
Iraqi  In  the  foxhole  that  little  bit  more 
heart  to  stay  and  hold  on  just  a  minute 
more"  and  so  on.  and  so  on.  and  so  on. 

But  you  know  what?  It  is  a  little  like 
if  you  said  to  the  jewel  thief  who  just 
came  out  of  the  ground  floor  of  a  build- 
ing. "Look,  if  you  do  not  give  back 
those  jewels.  I  am  going  to  jump  on  top 
of  you  and  kill  you  from  the  seventh 
floor  "  That  may  be  enough  to  make 
him  give  them  back,  but  If  he  does  not. 
you  have  just  caused  yourself  more 
pain  and  injury  than  anything  that 
could  possibly  flow  from  him  keeping 
the  jewels. 

But  that  is  not  even  a  choice  here. 
Saddam  Hussein  does  not  get  to  keep 
the  jewels  or  we  go  to  war.  That  should 
not  be  the  debate.  That  Is  not  really 
what  Is  at  Issue.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is.  Mr.  President,  that  is  how  It  will  be 
characterized. 

We  hear  about  International  organi- 
zations being  In  full  support  of  this.  Of 
course  they  are  in  support  of  It.  We 
have  new  world  order.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  voted  and  if  they  continue 
this  new  world  order  will  continue  to 
vote  to  allow  the  United  States  of 
America  to  right  any  wrong  in  the 
world. 

But  the  truth  is  that  not  every  mem- 
ber of  the  coalition  will  use  force  If  It 
comes  to  that.  The  administration 
won't  admit  it  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  our  experts  In  this  administration 
are  not  counting  on  everybody  to  par- 
ticipate who  signed  on.  to  say  the 
least.  If  there  is  a  war  95  percent  of  the 
casualties  in  the  coalition  will  be 
American. 

If  there  is  a  war.  we  will  prevail  we 
will  win  the  battle  But  95  percent  of 
the  enmity  of  the  Arab  world — outside 


of  Iraq— to  the  extent  there  Is  any.  will 
be  directed  to  the  United  States.  The 
French  are  already  trying  to  cut  their 
own  deal,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  contend  they  will  go  to  war. 

I  hear.  well,  the  coalition  can  hold  In 
peace.  I  ask  Senators,  if  this  outfit 
cannot  hold  together  In  time  of  peace. 
this  coalition,  what  are  your  bets 
about  it  holding  together  In  time  of 
war"  I  am  willing  to  make  book  on 
that  one. 

So  every  argument  that  can  be  made 
as  to  why  we  must  move  now  to  war  be- 
cause the  peaceful  coalition  will  break 
down  is  accurate  In  spades  if  we  go  to 
war. 

We  win.  And  we  Inherit  the  wind. 
Saddam  Hussein  is  out  of  Kuwait. 

You  ask  the  administration  officials, 
what  Is  the  next  step?  Well,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  before  the  House  was 
honest  enough  to  say— "What  are  your 
contingency  plans''"  a  House  Member 
asked  him.  and  he  said.  "We  have 
none."  Why  do  not  we  think  what  the 
next  logical  step  may  be''  You  put  your 
right  foot  in  front  of  your  left,  and  un- 
less you  are  going  to  stand  still  the  left 
is  going  to  have  to  follow.  And  the  left 
foot  is  going  to  land  in  a  vacuum.  Mr. 
President. 

1  do  not  know  what  that  vacuum  is 
going  to  be.  but  it  is  not  preposterous 
to  suggest  that  we  may  have  an  occu- 
pying force  in  Baghdad  for  years. 
Maybe  a  month,  but  it  could  be  years 

It  IS  not  preposterous  to  suggest  that 
we  will  have  a  "U  N  force,  a  large  per- 
centage of  it  made  up  by  the  United 
States"  having  to  decide,  do  we  go  to 
war  against  Iran  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  Iraqi  oil  fields"  And  our  good 
friend  Mr  Assad,  what  can  we  expect 
ft"om  him  in  a  postconflict  situation'' 

Mr  President,  there  is  a  lot  more  to 
say  about  the  wisdom  or  lack  thereof 
of  the  present  policy.  But  today  I 
would  like  to  fully  address  the  con- 
stitutional issue  before  us  in  this 
crisis. 

Rarely  does  the  Senate  find  itself  de- 
bating a  matter  because  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America 
demands  that  we  do  so.  Today  is  one  of 
those  days. 

The  Constitution — even  If  we  wished 
not  to — demands  that  we  debate  the 
question.  We  are  here  today  because 
our  Constitution,  a  document  written 
by  men  who  shed  blood  to  free  this  land 
from  tyranny  of  any  one  individual, 
commands  the  Congress  to  decide  the 
gravest  question  any  country  faces: 
Should  it  go  to  war?  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  question  which  the  Congress — and 
only  the  Congress — can  answer. 

On  this  point  the  Constitution  is  as 
clear  as  It  Is  plain.  While  article  II  of 
the  Constitution  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  command  our  troops,  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution  commits  to 
Congress — and  Congress  alone — the 
power  to  decide  If  this  Nation  will  go 


to  war.  The  Kramers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion took  great  pains  to  ensure  that 
the  Government  they  established  for  us 
would  differ  from  the  rule  of  the  Brit- 
ish monarchs.  They  knew  firsthand  of 
the  consequences  of  leaving  the  choice 
between  war  and  i^eace  to  one  man. 

In  England,  the  king  alone  could  de- 
cide to  take  a  nation  to  war.  But  in 
.America,  the  Federalist  Papers  tell  us 
this  power  "by  the  Constitution  apper- 
tains to  the  legislature." 

As  Frarr.er  James  Wilson  assured 
those  who  feared  the  President's  mili- 
tary power  when  they  gathered  to  vote 
on  the  Constitution: 

It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  single 
man  to  Invoke  us  in  such  distress  for  the  im- 
portant power  of  declarinK  war  is  vested  in 
the  legislature  at  large. 

In  light  of  this.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  we 
are  having  a  serious  argument  in  this 
country  today  about  whether,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  President  alone 
can  take  the  Nation  to  war.  The  Con- 
stitution's language  says  that  the  war 
power  rests  with  the  Congress,  and 
from  James  Madison  to  John  Marshall, 
the  Constitution's  fathers  all  under- 
stood this  to  be  a  key  principle  of  the 
Republic. 

Lest  anyone  in  this  body  or  anyone 
listening  wonder  why  I  am  raising  this 
question — since  we  will  soon  vote  on  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  use  of 
force — I  am  raising  it  because  the 
President  continues  to  insist  he  does 
not  need  the  will  of  the  people,  spoken 
through  the  Congress  as  envisioned  by 
the  Constitution,  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  go  to  war.  I  assume  that  means 
he  would  believe  he  had  the  constitu- 
tional authority  even  if  we  vote  down  a 
resolution  authorizing  him  to  use 
force.  Whether  he  would  politically  do 
that  or  not  is  another  question.  But  at 
least  it  should  be  somewhere  on  the 
record  that  there  is  ample  evidence, 
constitutional  scholarship  to  suggest 
that  he  has  no  such  authority. 

On  Tuesday.  President  Bush  asked 
this  Congress  to  debate  and  decide 
whether  to  take  the  Nation  to  war.  Un- 
fortunately, the  President  stopped 
short  of  abandoning  his  previous  claim 
that  he  has  the  power,  acting  alone,  to 
start  a  war.  His  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  said.  "We  do  not  believe  that  the 
President  requires  any  additional  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress  before 
committing  U.S.  forces  to  achieve  our 
objectives  in  the  gulf." 

And  his  Secretary  of  State  has  said, 
"The  President  has  the  right  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practice  and  principle  to  Initiate 
military  action." 

Just  yesterday,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  President  himself  said  that  he 
alone  has  the  constitutional  authority 
to  initiate  war. 

To  put  It  simply,  these  views  are  at 
odds  with  the  Constitution.  They  may 
accurately  describe  the  power  of  lead- 
ers of  other  countries,  but  they  do  not 


describe  the  power  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

As  one  of  the  Framers  said  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787,  and 
as  he  would  say,  I  suspect,  today,  if  he 
could  hear  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense.  "I  never  expected  to  hear  in  a 
Republic  a  motion  to  empower  the  Ex- 
ecutive alone  to  declare  war  " 

Yes.  the  President  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  But  m  the  Framers'  view,  ac- 
cording to  Alexander  Hamilton,  this 
amounts  to.  "nothing  more  than  the 
supreme  command  and  direction  of  the 
military  and  naval  force"  In  short,  the 
Congress  decides  whether  to  make  war. 
And  the  President  decides  how  to  do  so. 

The  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in 
this  case  is  clear,  direct,  and  indis- 
putable. 

Before  President  Bush  can  launch  an 
offensive  action  of  400.000  troops — by 
anybody's  standard  a  war— he  must  ob- 
tain a  congressional  authorization  or 
declaration.  It  need  not  be  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  according  to  prece- 
dents and  all  the  constitutional  schol- 
ars, but  it  must  be  a  clear,  unambig- 
uous authorization.  To  do  less  would  be 
to  flagrantly  violate  the  very  docu- 
ment that  our  troops  are  there  sworn 
to  uphold. 

This  has  been  my  view  since  the 
President's  first  deployment  of  U.S. 
troops  in  early  August.  It  is  supported 
by  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  by 
the  intentions  of  the  Framers.  and  by 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  And.  I  might 
add,  most  importantly,  by  the  spirit  of 
our  democracy 

My  view  on  the  constitutional  issue 
was  strongly  reinforced  earlier  this 
week  when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  the  first  congressional 
hearings  to  address  the  question  of  the 
President's  authority  under  our  Con- 
stitution to  initiate  military  action 
against  Iraq. 

At  our  hearing  we  heard  from  distin- 
guished constitutional  scholars  on  the 
matter.  Their  testimony.  I  think,  is 
enormously  persuasive.  In  the  words  of 
former  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  "Unless  the  grant  of  sec- 
tion 8  is  to  be  read  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion entirely,  the  President  is  obliged 
in  the  present  circumstances  to  seek 
congressional  approval  for  an  attack  to 
force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait." 

As  Prof.  Louis  Henkm,  perhaps  the 
Nation's  foremost  expert  m  inter- 
national law  and  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion—and a  supporter  of  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution against  Iraq — told  the  commit- 
tee. "The  President  has  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  take  mili- 
tary action  that  would  constitute 
going  to  war  against  Iraq  unless  he  re- 
ceives authorization  from  Congress  by 
a  clear  and  unambiguous  indication  in 
advance." 

Professor  Henkin's  statements  rein- 
force another  important  point.  Con- 
gressional silence  in  this  field  cannot 
be   interpreted    as   an    assent    to    war. 
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Under  our  Constitution,  the  President 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  launch  a 
war  unless  the  Congress  stops  him. 
That  is  not  what  it  says.  Rather,  it 
says  he  has  the  power  to  command  in  a 
war  only  if  the  Conffress  chooses  to 
launch  one. 

As  Prof.  William  van  Alstyne  told 
the  committee,  the  President  "may  not 
loose  the  dogs  of  war  until  the  Con- 
gress affirmatively  authorizes  it.  It  is 
just  that  simple."  As  Prof.  Harold  Koh 
of  Yale  put  it,  'silence  has  a  sound, 
and  the  sound  is  no." 

Of  course,  I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress should  remain  silent.  That  is  why 
we  are  here  today.  Indeed,  since  last 
August  I  have  been  calling  for  full  con- 
gi-essional  debate  and  a  vote  on  this 
matter,  as  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts and  others  have  since  that  time 
as  well. 

This  is  not  simply  a  constitutional 
requirement,  but  a  political  necessity. 
How  can  we  remain  silent  on  a  great 
issue  being  debated  around  the  coun- 
try? How  can  the  President  con- 
template initiating  military  action  of 
this  magnitude  without  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed support  of  the  American  people 
through  their  elected  representatives? 
Without  that  support,  whatever  policy 
the  President  chooses,  through  wisdom 
or  folly,  cannot  possibly  succeed. 

The  Framers  knew  this  and  that  is 
why  they  delegated  to  us  the  power  to 
choose  between  war  and  peace.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  awesome;  the  decision  is 
difficult;  and  it  is  a  choice  some  in 
Congress  may  prefer  to  avoid.  But 
whatever  our  view  on  this  ultimate  de- 
cision, this  is  one  point  on  which  all 
should  agree:  the  decision  whether  or 
not  to  go  to  war  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress. The  overwhelming  opinion  of 
scholars  and  historians  rest  on  this 
side:  yet  the  administration  and  a 
handful  of  scholars  reject  this  constitu- 
tional corrunand.  I  want  to  briefly  ad- 
dress their  arguments  now. 

The  arguments  for  Presidential 
power  fall  into  two  categories:  general 
and  specific.  The  general  arguments 
say  that  the  President  has  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  launch  a  military 
attack  without  congressional  author- 
ization under  almost  every  conceivable 
circumstance,  including  this  one 

The  specific  arguments  rely  on  par- 
ticular aspects  of  this  crisis  to  estab- 
lish Presidential  authority.  Let  me 
consider  them  both  in  turn. 

The  most  general  argument  for  Presi- 
dential authorities  cites  the  Presi- 
dent's power  as  Commander  in  Chief 
and  notes  that  in  our  history,  military 
force  has  been  used  over  200  times 
against  foreign  adversaries,  and  only 
five  times  with  a  declaration  of  war. 
That  has  been  mentioned  time  and 
again  here 

But  upon  examination  of  the  record, 
as  I  have  and  I  hop*  others  will,  of 
those  over  200  instances— the  record 
demonstrates   that   many   of  these   200 


instances  were  not  attacks  against  sov- 
ereign nations  and.  thus,  war  could  not 
have  been  declared.  Others  were  mostly 
minor  police  actions  to  protect  Amer- 
ican property  or  citizens  living  abroad, 
or  others  were  sufficiently  time  urgent 
to  fit  under  the  rubric  of  the  Presi- 
dents  constitutional  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks.  Others  were  authorized 
by  congressional  enactments  that 
served  as  de  facto  declarations  of  war. 
such  as  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 

To  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this 
superficially  appealing  claim,  let  me 
give  my  colleagues  one  example  of 
these  200  precedents  being  cited  by  the 
President. 

In  1824.  an  American  ship  sent  out  a 
landing  party  to  the  Spanish  posses- 
sion of  Cuba  in  pursuit  of  pirates. 
There  could  be  no  comparing  pursuing 
pirates  on  the  Spanish  possession  of 
Cuba  by  an  American  ship  with  what  is 
going  on  today. 

We  have  now  deployed  a  major  por- 
tion of  our  air,  naval,  and  land  forces 
to  the  region.  The  gulf  standoff  has 
persisted  for  months  without  signifi- 
cant military  action.  American  hos- 
tages have  been  released.  American 
diplomats  can  be  evacuated. 

Four  hundred  thousand  Americans 
sit  in  the  desert  ready  to  launch  an  as- 
sault that  would  be  vastly  larger  than 
D-day  in  its  size  and  scope.  If  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  require  a  declaration 
of  war  in  this  case,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
imagine  when  it  ever  would  apply. 

In  sum,  our  constitutional  tradition 
does  not  support  the  President's  view, 
but  rather  just  the  opposite,  and 
throughout  our  history,  American 
Presidents  have  acknowledged  the 
proper  division  between  their  role  and 
that  of  the  Congress. 

For  example,  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
considered  launching  a  military  as- 
sault on  the  Sjjanish,  he  wrote:  "Con- 
sidering that  Congress  alone  is  con- 
stitutionally invested  with  the  power 
of  changing  our  condition  from  peace 
to  war,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
await  their  authority  for  using  force. 
The  course  belongs  to  Congress  exclu- 
sively to  yield  or  to  deny." 

President  James  Buchanan  put  it 
similarly:  "Without  the  authority  of 
Congress,"  he  said,  "the  President  can- 
not fire  a  hostile  gun  in  any  case  ex- 
cept to  repel  attacks  of  any  enemy." 

Perhaps  because  they  knew  that  his- 
tory was  against  them,  the  President's 
advisers  have  also  said  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  modern  warfare  are  such 
that  extensive  debate  cannot  reason- 
ably precede  the  use  of  military  force, 
lest  the  enemy  be  made  aware  of  our 
Intentions. 

Thus,  early  on  in  this  crisis,  when  I 
proposed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
use  of  force  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances but  requiring  the  President 
to  return  and  ask  Congress  for  the  au- 
thority to  initiate  offensive  action. 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  ai-gued  that  if 


the  President  had  to  follow  this  ap- 
proach, we  would  lose  the  element  of 
surprise  in  our  military  planning 

That  was  on  October  17.  1990  Yet  1 
month  later,  the  administration  went 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  where  an 
authorization  for  the  use  of  force  was 
debated  and  ultimately  passed  What 
happened  to  the  element  of  surprise^ 
The  longstanding  claim  that  we  cannot 
debate  war  in  the  modern  age  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  red  herring  by  the  U.N. 
resolution. 

This  argument  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  debate  this  issue  clearly,  in 
this  case,  was  specious  from  the  outset. 
Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  submit- 
ting this  question  to  the  Congress  is  in- 
convenient does  not  in  any  way  lessen 
the  clarity  of  the  constitutional  com- 
mand. As  the  Supreme  Court  has  writ- 
ten, "The  fact  that  a  given  procedure  Is 
efficient,  convenient,  and  useful  in  fa- 
cilitating functions  of  the  Government 
will  not  save  it  if  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution.  Convenience  and  effi- 
ciency are  not  the  primary  objectives — 
or  the  hallmarks — of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment " 

In  sum,  the  general  argument  for 
Presidential  authority  to  Initiate  war 
is  profoundly  misguided  and  deeply  un- 
democratic. In  the  words  again  of  Pro- 
fessor Henken,  this  view  is  "without 
foundation  in  [constitutional]  text,  in 
original  intent,  or  in  our  constitu- 
tional history." 

So  much  for  the  general  claim  that 
the  President  has  the  power  to  take 
the  Nation  to  war.  Let  me  now  briefly 
move  to  the  specific  arguments  that 
are  being  made,  relating  to  the  current 
crisis,  on  which  the  advocates  of  Presi- 
dential p>ower  also  rely. 

Noting  the  U.N.  resolutions  on  the 
gulf  crisis,  and  particularly  U.N.  Reso- 
lution 678,  advocates  of  Presidential 
power  argue  that  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  U.N  Charter  binds  us  to  adhere  to 
these  resolutions,  and  provides  the 
President  with  an  Independent  author- 
ity to  act  under  U.N.  auspices. 

In  fact.  Prof.  Eugene  Rostow  argued 
to  the  committee  that  the  President's 
constitutional  obligation  to  "take  care 
that  the  Laws  (of  the  United  States]  be 
faithfully  executed"— Including  trea- 
ties— encompasses  a  constitutional 
duty  of  the  President  to  implement  the 
UN.  resolutions,  and  gives  him  the 
power  to  do  so  without  congressional 
assent. 

I  understand  the  allure  of  this  posi- 
tion. Many  who  have  long  sought  a 
stronger  United  Nations  want  to  see 
steps  taken  by  the  United  Nations  re- 
ceive the  maximum  possible  weight. 
And.  indeed,  the  UN.  resolutions  are 
an  important  factor  to  be  weighed  as 
we  begin  our  debate  on  this  issue. 

But  while  the  U.N.  resolutions  do 
count  as  a  foreign  policy  matter,  they 
do  not  change  In  any  way  the  constitu- 
tional   calculus.    As    several    witnesses 


told  our  committee,   the   tlaws 
contrary  position  are  numerous. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  wheth- 
er any  treaty,  including  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, could— in  effect— modify  the  Con- 
stitution's allocation  of  power  to  Con- 
gress to  decide  if  the  United  States  will 
go  to  war.  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 
President  and  the  Senate  could  treaty 
away  the  House's  role  on  making  this 
choice. 

Second,  even  if  the  President  and  the 
Senate  could  enter  into  a  treaty  that 
would  give  the  President  the  power  to 
take  the  Nation  to  war,  the  question  is, 
is  the  U.N.  charter  such  a  treaty? 
Again,  the  answer  is  probably  no. 

The  law  that  this  Congress  passed  to 
establish  our  participation  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations-— the  U.N.  Participation 
Actr— said  that  "nothing  here  *  *  * 
shall  be  construed  as  an  authorization 
to  the  President  by  the  Congress  to 
make  available  to  the  Secui'ity  Council 
*  *  *  armed  forces  *  *  *  in  addition  to 
the  forces  *  *  *  provided  for  in  [a]  spe- 
cial agreement  "  under  article  43  of  the 
U.N.  Charter— and  no  such  article  43 
"special  agreement"  has  ever  been  ne- 
gotiated. 

Moreover,  even  if  our  ratification  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  did— in  1945— give  the 
President  additional  powers  to  go  to 
war  under  the  U.N  Charter.  Congress' 
enactment  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion in  1973  reversed  that  decision.  The 
act  states: 

Authority  to  introduce  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Into  hostilities  *  *  *  shall  not  be  inferred 
from  any  treaty  heretofore  ratified. 

And  finally,  even  ignoring  all  of  this, 
and  instead  assuming  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  take  the  Nation  to  war  as 
directed  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
fundamental  fact  is  that  in  the  gulf  cri- 
sis, no  U.N.  resolution  has  directed  him 
to  do  so  The  U.N.  resolutions  merely 
authorize  member  states,  acting  under 
their  own  laws  and  procedures,  to  use 
any  necessary  means  to  get  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait.  They  do  not  order  us  to  launch 
an  attack,  and  therefore,  they  do  not 
create  any  treaty  obligation  on  the 
President  to  launch  a  war  in  the  gulf. 

Thus,  the  so-called  UN.  argument  for 
Presidential  power  can  be  dismissed  in 
this  way:  even  if  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  could  give  the  President  added 
war  power— which  I  doubt — and  the 
U.N,  Charter,  as  ratified,  did  make  this 
change— which  it  did  not — and  Con- 
gress accepted  this  view— which  it  ex- 
pressly rejected  in  1973. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  current  crisis, 
the  United  Nations  has  done  nothing  to 
obligate  our  President  to  take  any  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  our  military 
power. 

The  choice  to  go  to  war  remains  with 
the  Congress  and  the  Congress  alone, 
as  it  always  does.  So  it  has  been  since 
the  earliest  days  of  our  Republic,  so  it 
Is  today,  and  so  it  always  will  be  as 
long  as  this  country  is  governed  by  a 
Constitution. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  terrible  irony  in  the 
debate  over  the  constitutional  issue 
under  discussion  here  today. 

Stop  and  think  about  the  President's 
rationale  for  war.  As  I  understand  it^ — 
it  is  at  least  in  part^ — that  Iraq  ha^  vio- 
lated the  law  of  nations  through  its 
heinous  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  that 
we  must  set  a  precedent  for  the  new 
world  order  based  on  the  rule  of  the 
law. 

Fair  enough.  But  then  let  us  just  ask 
this  question:  Is  the  President  prepared 
to  pursue  this  same  objective  here  at 
home?  Soon  some  400.000  soldiers  will 
be  in  the  Saudi  desert:  most  are  there 
now.  These  .American  men  and  women 
are  prepared  to  fight  and  die  if  nec- 
essary to  "preserve  our  way  of  life."  as 
the  President  phrases  it,  or  to  reverse 
aggression,  as  it  is  less  grandiosely 
phrased,  to  uphold  the  law  of  nations, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  new  world  order. 

Yet  the  President,  at  least  in  his 
statements,  appears  willing  to  violate 
our  Constitution  to  achieve  those  ob- 
jectives. If  this  crisis  is  really  about 
upholding  the  law  of  nations.  I  suggest 
the  President  must  start  by  upholding 
the  law  at  home  and  clearly  acknowl- 
edging that  only  the  Congress  can  take 
this  Nation  to  war. 

Americans  once  lived  under  a  system 
where  one  man  had  the  unfettered 
choice  to  decide  by  himself  whether  we 
would  go  to  war.  We  launched  a  revolu- 
tion to  free  ourselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  such  a  system. 

Failure  by  the  Congress  to  discharge 
our  constitutional  role— to  insist  that 
the  choice  about  war  be  made  by  us 
and  not  by  the  President— would  be  a 
mistake  of  historic  proportions. 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BIDEN.  As  Prof.  Van  Alstyne 
passionately  told  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday: 

If  Congress  in  this  instance  cannot  now  re- 
claim its  own  constitutional  Integrity,  then 
this  Is  the  constitutional  moment — not 
Korea,  not  the  Civil  War— it  is  this  one  that 
will  ser\'e  as  the  monument  to  the  future  the 
Congress  (will  have]  collaborated  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  separation  of  powers  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Madam  President,  no  warning  could 
be  put  more  starkly:  no  statement 
could  state  our  constitutional  duty 
more  clearly. 

In  the  days  ahead,  let  the  Senate 
stand  up  and  discharge  our  proper  and 
solemn  role  under  the  Constitution. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senate.  I 
will  seek  the  floor  tomorrow  to  speak 
to  the  merits  or  lack  thereof  of  the 
President's  policy. 

I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Madam  President. 
like  all  my  colleagues,  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  intensive  soul-searching  on 
how  I  will  vote  on  the  question  now  be- 


fore the  Senate,  whether  to  support  the 
President  if  he  determ.ines  force  is  nec- 
essary to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 
Throughout  this  soul-searching,  two 
convictions  have  been  foremost  in  my 
mind. 

First.  I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  United  States  must  not  allow 
the  status  quo  m  Kuwait  to  stand. 
Some  have  argued  that  the  President 
has  not  made  a  clear  case  for  .America's 
insistence  that  Iraq  must  withdraw 
from  Kuwait,  but  for  me  the  Presi- 
dents case  is  both  crystal  clear  and 
overwhelmingly  convincing. 

This  is  the  first  major  test  of  the 
post-cold-war  world  order.  With  the  re- 
cent collapse  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  the 
great  threat  we  have  feared  since  1945 
is  no  longer  real.  The  likelihood  is  zero 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  precipitate 
war  by  invading  Western  Europe.  But 
the  events  of  August  2  have  dem- 
onstrated to  all  that  to  be  rid  of  one 
threat  does  not  make  the  world  safe.  A 
growing  list  of  countries  now  possess 
or  soon  will  possess  the  instruments  of 
mass  destruction.  One  of  those  coun- 
tries is  Iraq.  It  is  simply  not  sufficient 
to  check  the  possibility  of  terrifying 
aggression  at  one  of  its  sources.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  check  terrifying 
aggression  at  all  of  its  sources. 

In  Kuwait,  Iraq  is  the  aggressor,  and 
its  actions  cannot  be  tolerated.  Nearly 
all  of  us  agree  on  this  point.  Iraq  at- 
tacked its  neighbor,  occupied  its  terri- 
tory, and  brutalized  its  people.  It  has 
fielded  a  miassive  army  with  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  capability  that 
it  has  no  compunctions  about  using.  It 
now  controls  20  percent  of  the  worlds 
proven  oil  reserves,  and.  if  undeterred. 
it  could  control  an  additional  25  per- 
cent of  world  reserves  in  Saudi  Arabia 
by  conquest  or  intimidation. 

Some  people  have  asked  whether  this 
conflict  is  not  "just  about"  oil.  To  me, 
that  is  like  asking  whether  it  is  not 
just  about  oxygen.  Like  it  or  not.  our 
country,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  utterly  dependent  on  oil.  Our 
economy,  our  jobs,  our  ability  to  de- 
fend ourselves  are  der>endent  on  our  ac- 
cess to  oil.  To  control  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  oil  is  in  a  real  sense  to  control 
the  world.  So  what  is  involved  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  today  is  not  only  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  world  order  and  the  pre- 
vention of  brutal  aggression;  it  is  the 
vital  economic  and  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well. 

For  many  years,  commentators  of 
various  philosophical  stripes,  espe- 
cially liberal  commentators,  have  ar- 
gued that  the  United  States  should  not 
go  it  alone  m  the  world.  We  should  not 
take  It  upon  ourselves  to  be  the  world  s 
policeman.  So  the  commentators  have 
argued,  with  respect  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere,  that  our  country 
should  not  act  unilaterally:  we  should 
work  with  other  countries:  we  should 
address  crises  on  a  multilateral  basis 
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This  is  exactly  what  President  Bush 
has  done  with  respect  to  the  present 
crisis.  He  has  gone  repeatedly  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  for 
approval  of  concerted  action.  He  and 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  have  con- 
sulted incessantly  with  countries 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  asked  for 
and  received  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic support  of  more  than  20  nations 
He  has  been  widely  acclaimed,  espe- 
cially by  the  liberals,  for  this  multilat- 
eral approach 

It  is  argrued  that  while  many  nations 
have  done  something,  few  nations  have 
done  enough.  I  suppose  this  point 
would  always  be  made  no  matter  what 
the  degree  of  commitment  by  our  part- 
ners. But  what  are  we  to  make  of  such 
an  argument?  That  multilateralism 
was  a  mistake  after  all?  That  no  mat- 
ter how  assiduously  pursued,  it  never 
really  works? 

The  advocates  of  multilateralism 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They  cannot 
applaud  It  one  day.  and  jeer  at  it  the 
next  Would  that  there  were  more  lead- 
ers from  the  free  world,  but  the  fact  Is 
that  the  United  States  is  the  leader. 
We  are  the  one  remaining  world  power. 
And  if  the  United  States  now  retreats 
from  its  commitment  for  a  joint  effort 
on  the  ground  that  others  are  not  as 
strong  or  as  firm  as  we  are.  all  the  ef- 
forts to  seek  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions and  to  consult  with  other  govern- 
ments will  have  been  an  exercise  of  fu- 
tility, recognized  as  such  throughout 
the  world. 

The  captain  cannot  abandon  the  ship. 
Having  gained  the  approval  of  so  many 
other  governments,  some  of  which  are 
on  the  very  border  of  Iraq  and  in  great 
peril  for  their  survival,  it  is  unthink- 
able that  our  Government  would  now 
lose  Its  will.  Having  urged  the  world  to 
approve  combined  action,  it  is  not  an 
option  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  disapprove  what  we  for 
months  have  asked  others  to  support 

This  then  is  my  first  conviction:  We 
cannot  accept  Iraq's  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

My  second  conviction  is  that  war 
with  Iraq  would  be  a  disaster  we  should 
do  everything  to  avoid.  I  have  believed 
and  I  do  believe  that  the  negative  con- 
sequences of  war  far  outweigh  the  posi- 
tive. These  negatives  have  totally 
consumed  my  thinking,  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed them  to  the  President  and  to 
key  members  of  his  administration. 

I  foresee  many  casualties,  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  by  Iraq,  terrorist 
strikes.  Israel's  Involvement,  and  long- 
lasting  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  Re- 
peatedly. I  asked  my.self  the  .same  ques- 
tion When  we  win  the  war.  then  what 
happens''  What  happens  to  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Middle  Easf  To  the 
governance  of  Iraq''  To  the  stability  of 
friendly  governments  in  Egypt  and 
Saudi  .\rabla'  Repeatedly  I  have  come 
to  the  same  answers.  While  the  status 


quo  is  unacceptable,  the  alternative  of 
war  is  even  worse. 

Because  of  this  conclusion  I  have  for 
some  time  believed  that  if  1  had  to  vote 
on  the  matter.  I  would  vote  against  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  use  military 
force.  I  have  taken  comfort  in  the  prop- 
osition that  we  will  soon  be  voting  on 
it  here  in  the  Senate.  Let  us  give  sanc- 
tions a  chance  to  work. 

But.  Madam  President,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  best  advice  I  can  find.  I 
have  concluded  that  there  is  no  com- 
fort to  be  found  In  that  proposition.  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  sanctions  alone  can- 
not reverse  the  status  quo.  Sanctions 
alone  will  cause  suffering  to  the  civil- 
ian population  of  Iraq  but  they  will  not 
force  the  Iraqi  Army  from  Kuwait.  And 
causing  suffering  to  a  civilian  popu- 
lation without  military  results  should 
never  be  the  objective  of  a  civilized  na- 
tion. 

I  refer  the  Senate,  as  others  have 
today,  to  the  public  testimony  of  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  Webster 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  December  5.  1990.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  as  others  have.  Madam 
President,  that  a  transcript  of  that  tes- 
timony be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sanctions  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

IRAQ:  THE  domestic  IMPACT  OF  SANCTIONS. 
DECEMBER  4,   1980 

Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  address  this  committee  on 
what  the  Intelligence  community  believes 
the  sanctions  have  already  accomplished  and 
what  we  believe  the  sanctions  are  likely  to 
accomplish  over  time.  Of  course,  sanctions 
are  only  one  type  of  pressure  being  applied 
on  Iraq,  and  their  Impact  cannot  be  com- 
pletely distinguished  from  the  combined  Im- 
pact of  military,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
initiatives  on  Iraq. 

At  the  technical  level,  economic  sanctions 
and  the  embargo  against  Iraq  have  put  Sad- 
dam Hussein  on  notice  that  he  Is  Isolated 
from  the  world  community  and  have  dealt  a 
serious  blow  to  the  Iraqi  economy.  More 
than  100  countries  are  supporting  the  UN 
resolutions  that  Impose  economic  sanctions 
on  Iraq  Coupled  with  the  US.  Governments 
increased  ability  to  detect  and  follow  up  on 
attempts  to  circumvent  the  blockade,  the 
sanctions  have  all  but  shut  off  Iraq's  exports 
and  reduced  imports  to  less  than  10  percent 
of  their  prelnvaslon  level  All  sectors  of  the 
Iraqi  economy  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  sanc- 
tions, and  many  Industries  have  largely  shut 
down.  Most  Importantly,  the  blockade  has 
eliminated  any  hope  Fiaghdad  had  of  cashing 
In  on  higher  oil  prices  or  its  seizure  of  Ku- 
wait oilfields. 

Despite  mounting  disruptions  and  hard- 
ships resulting  from  sanctions,  Saddam  ap- 
parently believes  that  he  can  outlast  inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  sanctions  We 
see  no  Indication  that  Saddam  Is  concerned, 
at  this  point,  that  domestic  discontent  Is 
growing  to  levels  that  may  threaten  his  re- 
gime or  that  problems  resulting  from  the 
sanctions  are  causing  him  to  rethink  his  pol- 
icy on  Kuwait.  The  Iraqi  people  have  experi- 
enced considerable  deprivation   In  the  past. 


Given  the  brutal  nature  of  the  Iraq!  security 
services,  the  population  is  mil  likely  to  op- 
pose Saddam  openly  Our  judgment  has  been. 
and  continues  to  be,  that  there  is  no  assur 
ance  or  guarantee  that  economic  hardships 
will  comf>el  Saddam  to  change  his  policies  or 
lead  to  internal  unrest  that  would  threaten 
his  regime 

Let  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  brief- 
ly with  you  some  of  the  information  that  led 
us  to  these  conclusions,  as  well  as  to  present 
our  assessment  of  the  likely  Impact  of  sanc- 
tions over  the  coming  months 

The  blockade  and  embargo  have  worked 
more  effectively  than  Saddam  probably  ex- 
pected. More  than  90  percent  of  Imports  and 
97  percent  of  exports  have  been  shut  off  Al- 
though there  is  smuggling  across  Iran's  bor- 
ders. It  Is  extremely  small  relative  to  Iraq  s 
pre-crlsls  trade  Iraqi  efforts  to  break  sane 
tions  have  thus  far  been  largely  unsuccess- 
ful What  little  leakage  that  has  occurred  Is 
due  largely  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
private  firms  acting  Independently.  We  be- 
lieve most  countries  are  actively  enforcing 
the  sanctions  and  plan  to  continue  doing  so. 

Industry  appears  to  be  the  hardest  hit  sec- 
tor so  far  Many  firms  are  finding  It  difficult 
to  cope,  with  the  departure  of  foreign  work- 
ers and  with  the  cutoff  of  imported  Indus- 
trial Inputs— which  comprised  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  Iraq's  total  Imports  prior  to  the  Inva- 
sion. These  shortages  have  either  shut  down 
or  sevei^ly  curtailed  production  by  a  variety 
of  Industries,  Including  many  light  Indus- 
trial and  assembly  plants  as  well  as  the 
country's  only  tlre-manufacturlng  plant  De- 
spite these  shutdowns,  the  most  vital  Indus- 
tries— Including  electric  power  generation 
and  refining— do  not  yet  appear  threatened 
We  believe  they  will  be  able  to  function  for 
some  time  because  domestic  consumption 
has  been  reduced,  because  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti 
facilities  have  been  cannibalized  and  because 
some  stockpiles  and  surpluses  already  ex- 
isted. 

The  cutoff  of  Iraq's  oil  exports  and  the  suc- 
cess of  sanctions  also  have  choked  off  Bagh- 
dad's financial  resources  This  too  has  been 
more  effective  and  more  complete  than  Sad- 
dam probably  expected  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  a  lack  of  foreign  exchange  will,  in  time, 
be  Iraq's  greatest  economic  difficulty  TTie 
embargo  has  deprived  Baghdad  of  roughly 
JI.5  billion  of  foreign  exchange  earnings 
monthly  We  have  no  evidence  that  Iraq  has 
significantly  augmented  the  limited  foreign 
exchange  reserves  to  which  it  still  has  ac- 
cess As  a  result,  Baghdad  Is  working  to  con- 
serve foreign  exchange  and  to  devise  alter- 
native methods  to  finance  Imports. 

We  believe  Baghdad's  actions  to  forestall 
shortages  of  food  stocks-  Including  ration- 
ing, encouraging  smuggling,  and  promoting 
agricultural  production— are  adfquate  for 
the  next  several  months  The  fall  hardest  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  Injecting  new  sup- 
plies Into  the  market  and  will  provide  a  psy- 
chological as  well  as  tangible  respite  from 
mounting  pressures  The  Iraq!  population.  In 
general,  has  access  to  sufficient  staple  foods 
Other  foodstuff*— still  not  rationed  also  re- 
main available  However,  the  variety  is  di- 
minishing and  prices  are  sharply  inflated. 
For  example,  sugar  pun  based  on  the  open 
market  at  the  official  exchange  rate  went 
from  $32  per  50  kilogram  bag  In  August  to 
J580  per  bag  last  month  Baghdad  remains 
concerned  about  its  food  stocks  and  contin- 
ues to  try  to  extend  stocks  and.  increasingly. 
to  divert  supplies  to  the  m.illtary  In  late  No 
vember.  Baghdad  cut  civilian  rations  for  the 
second  time  since  the  rationing  program 
began,  while  announcing  increases  In  rations 
for  military  personnel  and  their  families. 


On  balance,  the  embargo  has  Increased  the 
economic  hardships  facing  the  average  Iraqi 
Ln  order  to  supplement  their  rations,  Iraqis 
must  turn  to  the  black  market,  where  most 
goods  can  be  purchased  but  at  highly  in- 
flated prices  They  are  forced  to  spend  con- 
siderable amounts  of  time  searching  for  rea- 
sonably priced  fofxl  or  waiting  in  lines  for 
bread  and  other  rationed  Items.  In  addition. 
services  ranging  from  medical  care  to  sanita- 
tion have  been  curtailed  But  these  hardships 
are  easier  for  Iraqis  to  endure  than  the  com- 
bination of  economic  distress,  high  casualty 
rates,  and  repeated  missile  and  air  attacks 
that  Iraqis  lived  with  during  the  eight-year 
Iran-Iraq  war.  During  this  war.  incidentally. 
there  was  not  a  single  significant  public  dis- 
turbance even  though  casualties  hit  2.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  Iraqi  population— about  the 
same  as  the  percentage  of  US.  casualties 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Looking  ahead,  the  economic  picture 
changes  somewhat  We  expect  Baghdad's  for- 
eign exchange  reserves  to  become  extremely 
tight,  leaving  it  little  cash  left  with  which  to 
entice  potential  sanctions-busters.  At  cur- 
rent rates  of  depletion,  we  estimate  Iraq  will 
have  nearly  depleted  its  available  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  by  next  spring.  Able  to  ob- 
tain even  fewer  key  Imports.  Iraq's  economic 
problems  will  begin  to  multiply  as  Baghdad 
is  forced  to  gradually  shut  down  growing 
numbers  of  facilities  in  order  to  keep  critical 
activities  functioning  as  long  as  possible. 
Economic  conditions  will  be  noticeably 
worse,  and  Baghdad  will  find  allocating 
scarce  resources  a  significantly  more  dif- 
ficult task. 

Probably  only  energy-related  and  some 
military  industries  will  still  be  fully  func- 
tioning by  next  spring.  This  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  the  case  by  next  summer.  Baghdad 
will  try  to  keep  basic  services  such  as  elec- 
tric power  from  deteriorating.  The  regime 
also  will  try  to  Insulate  critical  military  in- 
dustries to  prevent  an  erosion  of  military 
preparedness  Nonetheless,  reduced  rations, 
coupled  with  rapid  inflation  and  little  addi- 
tional support  from  the  Government  will 
compound  the  economic  pressures  facing 
most  Iraqis. 

By  next  spring.  Iraqis  will  have  made 
major  changes  in  their  diets.  Poultry,  a  sta- 
ple of  the  Iraqi  diet,  will  not  be  available. 
Unless  Iraq  receives  humanitarian  food  aid 
or  unless  smuggling  increases,  some  critical 
commodities  such  as  sugar  and  edible  oils 
will  be  in  short  supply.  Distribution  prob- 
lems are  likely  to  create  localized  shortages. 
But  we  expect  that  Baghdad  will  be  able  to 
maintain  grain  consumption— mainly  wheal, 
barley,  and  rice  at  about  two-thirds  of  last 
year's  level  until  the  next  hai^est  in  May 

The  spring  grain  and  vegetable  harvest  will 
again  augment  food  stocks,  although  only 
temporarily  To  boost  next  year's  food  pro- 
duction. Baghdad  has  raised  prices  paid  to 
farmers  for  their  produce  and  decreed  that 
farmers  must  cultivate  all  available  land. 
Nonetheless.  Iraq  does  not  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  become  self-sufficient  In  food  produc- 
tion by  next  year  Weather  Is  the  critical 
variable  In  grain  production  and  even  if  it  is 
good,  Iraqis  will  be  able  to  produce  less  than 
half  the  grain  they  need.  In  addition.  Iraq's 
vegetable  production  next  year  may  be  less 
than  normal  because  of  its  inability  to  ob- 
tain seed  stock  from  abroad.  Iraq  had  ob- 
tained seed  from  the  United  States.  The 
Netherlands,  and  France 

Although  sanctions  are  hurting  Iraq's  ci- 
vilian economy,  they  are  affecting  the  Iraqi 
military  only  at  the  margins.  Iraq's  fairly 
static,   defensive   posture   will   reduce   wear 


and  tear  on  military  equipment  and.  as  a  re- 
sult, extend  the  life  of  its  inventory  of  spare 
parts  and  maintenance  items  Under  now- 
combat  conditions.  Iraqi  ground  and  air 
forces  can  probably  maintain  near-current 
levels  of  readiness  for  as  long  as  nine 
months. 

We  expect  the  Iraqi  Air  Force  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  sanctions  more  quickly  and  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  Iraqi  ground  forces 
because  of  its  greater  reliance  on  high  tech- 
nology and  foreign  equipment  and  techni- 
cians. Major  repairs  to  sophisticated  aircraft 
like  the  F-1  will  be  achieved  with  significant 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  because  of  the  exodus  of 
foreign  technicians.  Iraqi  technicians,  how- 
ever, should  be  able  to  maintain  current  lev- 
els of  aircraft  sorties  for  thi-ee  to  six  months. 

The  Iraqi  ground  forces  are  more  immune 
to  sanctions.  Before  the  invasion,  Baghdad 
maintained  large  Inventories  of  basic  mili- 
tary supplies,  such  as  ammunition,  and  sui>- 
plies  probably  remain  adequate.  The  em.bar- 
go  will  eventually  hurl  Iraqi  armor  by  pre- 
venting the  replacement  of  old  fire-control 
systems  and  creating  shortages  of  additives 
for  various  critical  lubricants  Shortages 
will  also  affect  Iraqi  cargo  trucks  over  time. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  while  we  can  look  ahead 
several  months  and  predict  the  gradual  dete- 
rioration of  the  Iraqi  economy,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  assess  how  or  when  these  condi- 
tions will  cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behav- 
ior. At  present.  Saddam  almost  certainly  as- 
sumes that  he  is  coping  effectively  with  the 
sanctions.  He  appears  confident  in  the  abil- 
ity of  his  security  services  to  contain  poten- 
tial discontent,  and  we  do  not  believe  he  is 
troubled  by  the  hardships  Iraqis  will  be 
forced  to  endure.  Saddam's  willingness  to  sit 
tight  and  try  to  outlast  the  sanctions  or,  in 
the  alternative,  to  avoid  war  by  withdrawing 
from  Kuwait  will  be  determined  by  his  total 
assessm.ent  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  pressures  arrayed  against  him. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  conclusion  of 
Director  Webster  is  that  sanctions  in 
themselves  will  not  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  Saddam  Hussein,  and  that 
they  will  not  lead  him  to  change  his 
policy  toward  Kuwait.  The  Director 
states  that  if  Saddam  Hussein  decides 
to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  that  deci- 
sion, and  I  quote,  ■will  be  determined 
by  his  total  assessment  of  political. 
economic,  and  military  pressures 
arrayed  against  him." 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Intelligence.  I  am 
precluded,  of  course,  from  divulging 
classified  information  I  have  received 
in  briefings  in  that  committee.  How- 
ever. I  am  free  to  state  my  own  conclu- 
sions on  the  basis  of  my  total  under- 
standing. My  conclusion  is  this:  Stand- 
ing by  themselves  and  without  the 
credible  threat  of  military  force,  sanc- 
tions have  no  chance  of  expelling  Iraq 
from  Kuwait. 

Some  have  argued  that  sanctions 
would  over  time  weaken  Iraq's  military 
position  and  make  an  eventual  conflict 
less  costly  to  American  forces.  But  this 
assumption  is  not  borne  out  by  the  best 
available  advice,  including  Director 
Webster's  public  testimony.  The  Direc- 
tor states  that  "Under  known  combat 
conditions.  Iraqi  ground  and  air  forces 
can  probably  maintain  near  current 
levels   of   readiness   for   as   long   as   9 


months."  He  further  states  that  the 
Iraqi  Air  Force  would  feel  the  effects  of 
sanctions  to  a  greater  degree  than 
ground  forces,  which  are  more  immune 
to  sanctions,  but  it  is  ground  forces 
that  dug  into  Kuwait  in  massive  num- 
bers and  it  has  been  said  that  ground 
forces  have  never  been  defeated  by  air 
superiority  alone. 

Madam  President.  I  know  that  there 
have  been  various  interpretations  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  about  exactly  what 
Director  Webster  said  In  his  testimony 
on  December  5.  It  could  be  said  that  he 
testified  that  sanctions  work.  Madam 
President,  if  the  meaning  of  "work"  is 
to  inflict  pain  on  civilians,  that  conclu- 
sion is  absolutely  correct.  But  there  is 
no  way  to  read  the  testimony  of  Direc- 
tor Webster  on  December  5  and  come 
out  with  a  conclusion  that  the  sanc- 
tions offer  any  possibility  of  removing 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  m  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Just  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  the  letter  that  Director 
Webster  has  written  today  to  Chairman 
AsPiN,  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  These  are  the  words  of  Wil- 
liam Webster.  First,  characterizing  his 
testimony  of  December  5.  he  said: 

I  also  testified  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  sanctions  would  mandate  a  change  in 
Saddam  Hussein's  behavior  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  when  or  even  if  they  would 
force  him  out  of  Kuwait 

And  then  the  Director  goes  on  and  says 
this: 

The  ability  of  the  Iraq;  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  Southern  Iraq  is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  6  to 
12  months  even  if  effective  sanctions  can  be 
maintained.  This  is  especially  true  if  Iraq 
does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is  likely 
during  this  period.  Iraq's  Infantry  and  artil- 
lery forces — the  key  elements  of  Iraq's  ini- 
tial defense— probably  would  not  suffer  sig- 
nificantly as  a  result  of  sanctions.  Iraq  could 
easily  maintain  the  relatively  simple  Soviet- 
style  weaponry  of  its  infantry  and  artillery 
units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of  the 
ammunition  for  these  forces  domestically 
Moveover.  these  forces  will  have  additional 
opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce  their 
fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border,  there- 
by increasing  their  defensive  strength. 

The  Director  then  says: 

On  balance,  the  marginal  decline  of  com- 
bat power  in  Baghdad's  armored  units  prob- 
ably would  be  offset  by  the  sim.ultaneous  im- 
provement of  its  defensive  fortifications 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  more 
likely  to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  its 
army,  if  effective  sanctions  are  maintained 
for  another  6  to  12  months.  This  degradation 
will  diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  its  stra- 
tegic assets  from  air  attack  and  reduce  its 
ability  to  conduct  similar  attacks  on  its 
neighbors.  It  would  have  only  a  marginal  im- 
pact on  Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and 
southern  Iraq.  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  not 
likely  to  play  a  major  role  in  any  battle  for 
Kuwait. 

"Our  judgment  remains,"  says  the 
Director,  "that  even  if  sanctions  con- 
tinue to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  6 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone 
is  unlikely   to  compel  Saddam  to  re- 
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treat  from  Kuwait  or  cause  regime- 
threatening:  popular  discontent  in 
Iraq." 

So  is  time  on  our  side.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  I  have  lonjf  wanted  to  believe'' 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  was 
any  more  than  wishful  thinkini?  on  my 
part. 

What  happens  for  the  next  9  months 
or  a  year,  or  more  than  a  year,  as  we 
vainly  wait  for  the  Iraqis  to  leave  their 
fortifications''  Do  we  keep  more  than 
400.000  troops  in  place  through  Rama- 
dan, through  the  Hadj.  through  the 
summer?  And  if  so,  what  happens  to 
their  readiness,  their  support  by  the 
American  people,  their  acceptance  by 
the  Muslim  masses?  To  ask  these  ques- 
tions is  to  answer  them. 

To  wait  for  sanctions  to  work  is  to 
wait  while  we  get  weaker  and  Iraq 
bides  its  time.  The  one  and  only  chance 
to  accomplish  our  objectives  without 
war  is  to  maintain  sanctions  accom- 
panied by  a  credible  military  threat. 
Without  a  credible  military  threat,  our 
alternative  is  sanctions  followed  by 
nothing  at  all. 

The  key  to  peace  is  maintaining  a 
credible  military  threat,  and  this  is 
precisely  the  point  our  pending  votes 
will  address.  Those  who  would  give 
sanctions  a  chance  before  military  ac- 
tion is  even  possible  would  decouple 
the  two  components  which  must  be 
kept  linked,  if  we  have  any  chance  of 
getting  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  without  a 
fight.  They  would  foreclose  any  possi- 
bility of  a  just  peace. 

This  Is  why  I  cannot  vote  for  sanc- 
tions alone.  This  is  why  I  cannot  vote 
to  deprive  the  President  of  the  credible 
threat  of  force.  It  is  indeed  a  supreme 
Irony  that  It  Is  only  through  the  threat 
of  force  that  a  stable  world  can  be 
maintained.  But  that  is  an  irony  we 
have  recognized  ever  since  World  War 

n. 

Ma4am  President.  I  do  believe  that 
Saddam  Hussein  pays  attention  to 
what  we  do  and  say  in  the  Senate.  I  do 
believe  that  the  President's  credibility 
Is  our  best  hope,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
a  stable  world  without  war.  We  will 
soon  vote  to  enhance  that  credibility 
or  to  undercut  it. 

I  will  support  the  President  with  my 
votes  and  with  my  prayers. 

Mr.  PKLL  .iddressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

WAR  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr  PELL.  Madam  President,  the 
vote  we  will  soon  take  is  the  most  mo- 
mentous that  any  Member  of  Congress 
must  cast;  It  is  an  anguished  vote,  a 
vote  on  whether  to  conrunit  young 
American  men  and  women  to  battle. 
Under  the  Constitution  it  is  the  Con- 
gress that  must  make  this  decision, 
and  in  this  debate  we  at  last  must  face 
up  to  our  re8p<in.sibtlltles  In  connection 
with  this  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 


In  this  regard,  my  present  view  Is 
that,  while  force  may  eventually  be 
necessary,  and  I  could  see  myself  vot- 
ing in  support.  I  know  that  is  not  my 
view  at  this  time.  Thus,  at  this  time.  I 
will  vote  against  war. 

Over  our  country's  200  year  history, 
generations  of  Americans  have  been 
called  upon  to  serve  our  country  in  the 
defense  of  our  territory,  our  people, 
and  our  values.  Many  of  us  in  this  body 
have  served  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
World  War  II.  in  Korea,  and  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  in  my  lifetime  have  been 
killed,  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifices for  our  country.  I  respect  that 
sacrifice  and  I  believe  that  we  best 
honor  our  fallen  countrymen  by  being 
absolutely  certain  that  no  future 
young  Americans  need  die  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

I  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  to 
commit  American  forces  to  battle  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  at  this  time.  We  have 
in  place  today  a  strategy  of  inter- 
national sanctions  and  military  de- 
ployment that  can  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  accomplish  our  objectives  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  These  objectives  are: 
The  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
friendly  regional  nations,  the  security 
of  world  energy  supplies,  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait,  and  the  punishment  of  ag- 
gression. 

With  nearly  400.000  servicemen  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  we  have  more  than  ade- 
quate force  to  defeat  totally  an  Iraqi 
attack  on  Saudi  Arabia.  Let  us  remem- 
ber it  was  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia— and 
not  to  reverse  the  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait—that President  Bush  made  the 
original  deployments  of  United  States 
forces  to  Saudi  Arabia,  deployments 
that  were  supported  by  virtually  every 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

We  have  in  place  a  strategy  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  sanctions  aimed  at 
forcing  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 
These  sanctions  are  mandated  by  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  661.  and 
are  being  honored  by  almost  every 
country.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  has 
given  members  authority  to  enforce 
the  embargo  through  naval  blockade, 
and  the  United  States  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  countries  participating  in  an 
international  force  to  deny  Iraq  access 
to  maritime  commerce. 

As  a  result  of  the  U.N.  sanctions,  Iraq 
can  sell  no  oil.  It  can  perform  no  finan- 
cial transactions.  Iraq's  gross  national 
product  has  fallen  between  40  and  50 
percent  in  just  4  months.  There  is  also 
in  place  a  virtually  total  ban  on  im- 
ports. Without  spare  parts,  imported 
inputs,  and  foreign  technicians.  Iraq 
cannot  operate  most  of  the  expensive 
infrastructure  that  it  purchased  in  the 
oil  boom  years  of  the  I960'8  and  1970's. 
Iraq  cannot  manufacture  tires  for  its 
transport.  It  will  soon  be  unable  to 
produce  certain  kinds  of  lubricants  or 
to  refine  high  quality  aviation  fuel. 


Even  more  important,  the  sanctions 
are  beginning  to  erode  Iraq's  military 
potential.  Without  spare  parts  it  can- 
not fly  its  airplanes,  replace  its  artil- 
lery, or  maintain  its  tanks.  The  United 
States  replaces  its  helicopter  engines 
every  50  hours  of  flying  time  in  the 
desert.  Iraq  cannot  replace  its  heli- 
copter engines. 

I  believe  sanctions  will  force  Saddam 
Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  or, 
in  the  alternative,  would  eventually 
force  the  Iraqi  people  to  replace  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  I  concede,  however,  that 
sanctions  might  not  produce  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal.  If  force  does  become  nec- 
essary. I  want  our  servicemen  and 
women  to  enter  battle  facing  the  best 
possible  odds.  That  is  not  the  case  row. 
But  over  time.  I  believe,  sanctions  will 
improve  the  odds  in  favor  of  our  Armed 
Forces  as  compared  with  the  degrading 
Iraqis  military  machine.  And  to  repeat. 
I  believe  we  owe  it  to  them  to  give  our 
men  and  women  every  possible  advan- 
tage. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  debate 
is  a  partisan  one.  that  Republicans  are 
more  interested  in  getting  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  while  Democrats 
wish  to  get  George  Bush  out  of  the 
^Miite  House. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  stood  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  the  author  of  the 
Prevention  of  Genocide  Act,  a  bill  to 
Impose  comprehensive  sanctions  on 
Iraq  for  its  use  of  poison  gas  on  its 
Kurdish  minority.  More  than  20.000  in- 
nocent women,  children,  and  men  died 
as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  human  decency  no 
less  serious  than  the  seizure  of  Kuwait. 
Yet  the  Reagan  administration  vehe- 
mently opposed  sanctions  against  Iraq 
then.  And  even  a  week  before  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion strongly  opposed  a  sanctions  bill 
coauthored  by  Senator  DAmato  and 
myself.  I  cannot  help  but  observe  that 
among  those  who  are  most  enthusiastic 
about  committing  United  States  forces 
to  battle  against  Iraq  now  are  those 
who  were  most  vocally  opposed  to 
sanctions  prior  to  August  2. 

This  debate  is  not  about  objectives. 
We  are  united  in  our  goals:  Iraq  must 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  and  aggression 
must  not  be  rewarded.  Our  difference  is 
simply  one  of  tactics.  Do  we  continue 
our  effective  sanctions  policy  or  do  we 
seize  on  using  force  now.  without  ever 
knowing  if  the  sanctions  would  have 
worked,  without  ever  giving  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women  the  benefit  of  the 
weakest  p)OSsible  Iraqi  foe. 

Nor  is  this  debate  about  politics. 
There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  best  course  of  action  for  our 
country.  As  among  those  who  have 
served  our  country  In  war  and  one  who 
has  pressed  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the 
toughest  possible  nonmllitary  response 
to  yeai-s  of  Iraqi  law-breaking.  I  believe 
that  at  this  time,  peace  and  the  con- 
tinuation   of  comprehensive   sanctions 


is  the  wisest  course  and  the  strongest 
course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  '\'ork. 

THE  PER.SIA.S  GILF  CRI.SIS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President,  if  I 
might  be  permitted,  while  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee is  still  on  floor,  to  make  an  obser- 
vation, he  is  absolutely  correct  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  failure  to  the  administra- 
tion and  this  Congress  repeatedly  to 
take  any  kind  of  action— the  cutoff  of 
trade— with  Saddam  Hussein.  We  were 
more  Interested  in  the  profits  than 
what  was  taking  place  to  the  people,  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  and  the 
use  of  jKJison  gas.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  steadfastness  of  purpose 
and  his  commitment  and  his  attempt 
early  on  to  wake  people  up  as  to  what 
was  taking  place.  He  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President, 
notwithstanding  my  keen  admiration 
for  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  in 
his  sense  of  justice  and  purpose.  I  have 
to  think  that  as  to  resolutions  that 
have  been  indicated  are  going  to  be 
considered,  the  Joint  resolution  that 
was  submitted  today  by  the  majority 
leader  and  others  is  one  that  I  think 
will  do  terrible  harm  to  our  country. 
To  put  it  succinctly  it  rewards  Saddam 
Hussein  and  it  gives  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  our  President  and  our  people.  It  un- 
dercuts the  United  States  at  a  time 
when  we  should  be  sending  Saddam 
Hussein  a  message  that  we  are  commit- 
ted to  seeing  that  he  leaves  Kuwait.  It 
does  away  with  the  chance  ad  oppor- 
tunity to  end  this  conflict — and  it  is  a 
conflict  and  it  is  a  struggle — peace- 
fully. It  is  because  only  when  Saddam 
Hussein  understands  that  there  is  a 
very  real  threat  of  the  elimination  of 
those  things  important  to  his  being 
able  to  sustain  himself  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  for  victory,  and  victory  is 
bringing  about  freedom  for  the  people 
of  Kuwait,  and.  yes.  establishing  an 
order  so  that  that  region  so  important 
to  the  stabilit.v  of  world  p)eace  can  be 
freed  from  that  kind  of  military  ma- 
chine. 

This  is  Congress  at  its  worst,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  my  colleagues 
after  studying  the  record,  after  looking 
at  the  fact  as  it  relates  to  sanctions, 
can  say  let  us  give  sanctions  more 
time,  .More  time  for  whaf  So  that  6 
months  from  now  we  will  come  back 
here  and  we  will  face  a  situation  with 
less  support  for  standing  up  to  Saddam 
Hussein  and  aggression  throughout  the 
world  than  we  have  today?  If  we  think 
our  allies  have  been  shirking  their  re- 
sponsibility in  making  contributions  to 
this  war  effort — and  I  am  talking  Japa- 
nese. Germans,  French  and  even  the 
Saudis — what  makes  you  think  that  6 
months  from  now  or  9  months  from 
now  those  contributions  will  be  in- 
creased or  will  that  shirking  be  even 


greater  and  will  the  burden  on  Amer- 
ican families  be  even  greater'' 

No,  Madam  Pre.sident,  I  think  that 
this  is  a  terrible  situation.  I  think  that 
IS  the  end  of  bipartisanship  as  it  re- 
flects on  our  foreign  policy.  This  reso- 
lution is  nothing  short,  again,  than  a 
blow  to  our  President,  to  our  young 
men  and  women  out  there  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  a  blow  to  everything  that  we 
stand  for.  and  it  says  that  we  do  not 
put  the  trust  and  confidence  in  our 
President  when  to  use  force  if  he  deems 
it  necessary:  that  somehow  we.  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  know  bet- 
ter when  that  force  can  and  should  be 
used. 

This  is  not  a  constitutional  debate 
about  a  declaration  of  war.  There  is  the 
Congress,  yes,  that  must  stand  up  and 
make  a  decision  whether  force  should 
or  should  not  be  used,  saying,  notwith- 
standing that  the  President  feels  he 
needs  that  authority  so  that  he  is  cred- 
ible when  he  says  to  Saddam  Hussein 
"You  must  leave;  otherwise,  we  can 
and  will  use  force  if  necessary."  that 
the  Congress  says,  "No,  we  have  not 
waited  long  enough." 

I  do  not  know  when  the  United 
States  needs  its  credibility  more  than 
now.  It  is  not  too  late  for  us  to  give  to 
our  President  that  authority.  I  believe 
when  he  has  that  authority,  we  have  a 
much  better  opportunity  for  ending 
this  deadly  undertaking  without  the 
use  of  force.  If  we  want  peace,  let  us 
give  our  President  the  ability  to  sus- 
tain and  to  make  it  known  that  he  has 
the  ability  to  carry  out  those  promises 
and  those  undertakings,  that  he  has 
made  those  assurances  that  he  has 
given  our  allies  and  those  warnings 
that  he  has  given  to  our  enemy. 

OPPOSING  WAR  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
the  debate  we  begin  today  is  a  water- 
shed in  the  modern  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation.  The  choice  beteeen 
war  and  peace  is  the  most  important 
decision  that  any  nation  ever  makes, 
and  the  votes  to  come  may  be  the  most 
important  votes  that  any  of  us  will 
ever  cast. 

The  lives  of  thousands  of  American 
and  allied  forces  are  hanging  in  the 
balance,  as  are  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  innocent  civilians  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  course  that  America  takes  in 
the  next  few  days  may  well  affect  the 
stability  of  that  region  of  the  world  for 
years,  or  even  generations  to  come. 

Two  days  ago.  President  Bush  asked 
Congress  to  support  the  use  of  "all  nec- 
essary means"  to  implement  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  For  all  practical  purposes.  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  asking  Congress,  as  he 
must  under  the  Constitution,  for  au- 
thority to  take  this  country  into  war 
after  the  Janua.ry  15  deadline  in  the 
U.N.  resolution. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  peace, 
not  war.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  war.  I 
reject  the  argument  that  says  Congress 


must  support  the  President,  right  or 
wrong.  We  have  our  own  responsibility 
to  do  what  is  right,  and  I  believe  that 
war  today  is  wrong. 

War  is  not  the  only  option  left  to  us 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  President  may 
have  set  January  15  as  his  deadline. 
But  the  American  people  have  not. 
Sanctions  and  diplomacy  may  still 
achieve  our  objectives,  and  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  all 
peaceful  options  are  exhausted  before 
resorting  to  war. 

Until  we  reach  that  stage.  Congress 
ought  not  to  authorize  the  President  to 
use  force.  At  this  historic  moment,  it 
may  well  be  that  only  Congress  can 
stop  this  senseless  march  toward  war. 

There  is  broad  support  in  Congress 
for  the  goals  of  the  UN.  resolution.  All 
of  us  share  the  disappointment  that 
yesterday's  meeting  between  Secretary 
Baker  and  Foreign  Minister  Aziz  failed 
to  make  progress  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement.  But  the  world  has  not  gone 
the  last  mile  for  peace,  and  we  have 
not  reached  the  last  resort  of  war. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  Perez  de  Cuellar.  will  meet 
with  Saddam  Hussein  on  Saturday. 
President  Bush,  France,  the  European 
Community,  Algeria  and  other  Arab 
nations  are  still  testing  avenues  for 
peace. 

No  one  knows  whether  any  of  these 
efforts  can  succeed.  No  one  can  predict 
what  moves  the  unpredictable  Saddam 
Hussein  will  make.  I  reject  the  "good 
cop-bad  cop"  theory  that  the  more  bel- 
ligerently the  United  .States  threatens 
war.  the  more  likely  these  other  diplo- 
matic initiatives  will  succeed.  In  fact. 
I  believe  it  represents  the  worst  kind  of 
brinkmanship  that  only  m^akes  war 
more  likely. 

The  resolution  offered  today  by  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mitchell  is  the  wisest 
course  for  peace.  The  Amencan  people 
stand  united  in  opposing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. They  are  unwavering  in  their 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  imme- 
diate, complete,  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  all  Ixaqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait, and  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
security  m  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  America  is  deeply  divided  on 
whether  war  at  this  time  and  on  Presi- 
dent Bush's  timetable  is  the  only  way 
to  accomplish  these  goals.  We  have 
given  peace  a  chance,  but  we  have  not 
given  peace  enough  chance 

President  Bush  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  emphasize  that  if  we  go  to 
war.  it  will  not  be  another  Vietnam- 
type  war.  But  the  President  has  missed 
the  greatest  lesson  from  that  tragic 
war— that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  take 
a  divided  America  into  war.  Unless  and 
until  the  American  people  support  a 
war  with  Iraq.  Congress  has  no  business 
authorizing  war. 

The  world's  response  to  Iraq's  uncon- 
scionable invasion  of  Kuwait  is  unprec- 
edented. Never  before  have  the  nations 
of  the  world  come  together  so  quickly. 
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so  overwhelmingly  and  so  decisively  In 
opposition  to  aR^ression  If  ever  there 
was  an  example  of  the  new  world  order 
of  whic  h  President  Bush  speaks,  this  is 
it.  It  makes  no  sense  to  risk  all  that  we 
have  achieved  in  the  name  of  peace  by 
a  premature  resort  to  war 

Yet  with  no  meanintfful  consultation 
with  Congress,  the  President  unilater- 
ally decided  on  November  8  to  move 
away  from  a  sensible  policy  that  had 
stopp)ed  Iraq  in  its  tracks,  and  that  was 
working  effectively  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community,  without  the  need  for 
war. 

Two  days  after  the  November  elec- 
tions. President  Bush  inexplicably  de- 
clared his  policy  of  deterrence  and 
sanctions  a  failure,  abandoned  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield,  and  took  up  Oper- 
ation Desert  War 

The  confrontation  in  the  gulf  was  ini- 
tially the  world  against  Iraq.  But  since 
November  8.  because  of  the  "High 
Noon  '  atmosphere  created  by  Presi- 
dent Bush,  the  conflict  has  become  in- 
creasingly America  against  Iraq — and 
If  the  shooting  starts,  it  will  be  almost 
entirely  America  against  Iraq. 

Our  policy  went  off  track  on  Novem- 
ber 8  but  that  is  no  justification  for 
Congress  to  ratify  it  now.  Giving  peace 
a  realistic  chance  was  the  best  course 
for  America  and  the  world  before  No- 
vember 8.  and  it  is  still  the  best  course 
on  January  10.  There  is  still  time  for 
Congress  to  Insist  that  sanctions  and 
diplomacy  be  given  the  full  and  fair  oi>- 
portunity  to  work  that  they  deserve, 
before  Congress  takes  the  fateful  step 
of  authorizing  the  President  to  send 
American  men  and  women  to  die  in  war 
in  the  F'ersian  Gulf. 

Sanctions  have  not  failed,  and  no  one 
can  prove  they  have.  They  still  have  a 
good  chance  of  achieving  our  objectives 
In  the  gulf  Saddam  Hussein  is  paying  a 
heavy  price  for  his  aggression;  95  to  97 
percent  of  his  oil  exports  have  been 
shut  down.  Iraq's  economy  has  been 
cut  nearly  in  half  Saddam  has  no  for- 
eign exchange  to  prime  his  war  ma- 
chine A  trickle  of  consumer  goods  may 
be  slipping  through,  but  Saddam  can- 
not run  his  country  or  his  war  machine 
on  that. 

Saddam  still  occupies  Kuwaifs  oil 
fields,  but  they  are  worthless  to  him. 
He  invaded  Kuwait  to  boost  his  oil  rev- 
enues- but  Instead  he  is  losing  $15  bil- 
lion a  month  His  earnings  from  oil  are 
now  zero  and  that  Is  no  minor 
achievement  The  sanctions  are  having 
unparalleled  success  in  squeezing  Iraq. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  abandon  them 
now.  when  we  still  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  using  them  to  achieve  all  our 
objectives,  without  shedding  the  blood 
of  thousands  of  American  troops 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
cost  of  war  We  have  arrayed  an  im- 
pressive international  coalition 
eigalnst  Iraq  But  when  the  bullets 
start  flying,  90  percent  of  the  casual- 


ties will  be  American.  It  is  hardly  a 
surprise  that  so  many  other  nations 
are  willing  to  fight  to  the  last  Amer- 
ican to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  not  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  will  do  the  dying. 

Most  militAry  experts  tell  us  that  a 
war  with  Iraq  will  not  be  "quick  and 
decisive"  as  President  Bush  suggests. 
It  will  be  brutal  and  costly.  It  will  take 
weeks,  even  months  and  will  quickly 
turn  from  an  air  war  into  a  ground  war 
with  thousands  perhaps  even  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  casualties. 

The  administration  refuses  to  release 
casualty  estimates.  But  the  45.000  body 
bags  the  Pentagon  has  sent  to  the  re- 
gion are  all  the  evidence  we  need  of  the 
high  price  in  lives  and  blood  we  will 
have  to  pay. 

Military  experts  have  used  Israel's 
two  recent  desert  wars  as  reliable  indi- 
cators of  the  casualties  we  will  suffer. 
In  its  Six-Day  War  in  1967.  Israel  suf- 
fered 3.300  casualties  out  of  a  force  of 
300,000,  including  700  dead.  In  the  heav- 
ier fighting  that  lasted  20  days  in  the 
1973  war,  Israel's  casualties  were  over 
11.000  for  a  force  of  similar  size,  with 
2.600  dead. 

In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about 
the  likelihood  of  at  least  3,000  Amer- 
ican casualties  a  week,  with  700  dead, 
for  as  long  as  the  war  goes  on. 

Perhaps  President  Bush  is  correct, 
that  a  war  with  Saddam  will  end  in 
days,  not  weeks  or  months.  But  what  if 
he  is  wrong?  There  is  little  doubt  that 
even  the  quickest  victory  will  come  at 
a  high  cost  in  American  lives. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  about  the 
unpredictable  impact  of  war  on  the  rest 
of  the  region  in  terms  of  our  vital  in- 
terests. Minister  Aziz  bluntly  stated 
that  Iraq  will  attack  Israel— absolutely 
attack — when  war  begins.  No  one 
knows  what  will  happen  if  Israel  re- 
sponds with  massive  retaliation 
against  Iraq.  No  one  can  predict  the 
impact  of  a  massive  American  attack— 
of  American  bombs  killing  thousands 
of  Iraqi  civilians — if  the  President  de- 
cides to  bomb  Baghdad  or  other  cities 
to  achieve  his  objectives.  As  Vietnam 
proved,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sur- 
gical strike. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Throughout  this  crisis,  the 
administration  has  contended  that 
President  Bush  already  has  all  the  au- 
thority he  needs  to  order  United  States 
troops  into  war  against  Iraq,  without 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

That  position  is  wrong— dead  wrong— 
and  not  a  single  American  should  die 
because  of  it.  No  President,  if  he  Is 
faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  democ- 
racy, has  the  right  to  send  US.  troops 
into  war  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress 

As  .James  Madison  wrote  nearly  200 
years  ago,  "the  power  to  declare  war, 
including  the  power  of  judging  of  the 


causes  of  war.  is  fully  and  exclusively 
vested  in  the  legislature." 

Article  II  of  the  Constitution  makes 
the  President  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  but  article  I  gives 
Congress,  and  only  Congress,  the  power 
to  declare  war. 

Like  much  of  the  Constitution,  these 
provisions  were  a  response  for  the  ages 
to  the  abuses  of  the  British  monarchy. 
The  Framers  were  all  too  familiar  with 
the  grave  consequences  that  result 
when  the  King  declares  war,  orders 
troops  into  battle,  and  then  presents 
Parliament  with  a  fait  accompli  and 
asks  it  to  support  the  war.  whether  or 
not  Parliament  and  the  people  believe 
that  the  war  is  just. 

The  debates  during  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787  reflect  this  concern  When  the  pro- 
posal was  made  that  the  President  be 
given  the  power  to  "make"*war.  It  en- 
countered great  opposition. 

Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  said 
that  the  President  "should  be  able  to 
repel,  and  not  to  commence,  war." 

Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts 
stated  that  he  "never  expected  to  hear, 
in  a  republic,  a  motion  to  empower  the 
executive  alone  to  make  war  " 

George  Mason  of  Virginia  said  that 
he  was  "against  giving  the  power  of 
war  to  the  executive,  because  [he] 
could  not  safely  ♦  *  *  be  trusted  with 
it." 

And  so,  in  keeping  with  the  fun- 
damental constitutional  principle  of 
checks  and  balances,  the  warmaking 
power  was  carefully  divided  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  no  President  could  unilat- 
erally commit  the  United  States  to 
war. 

Later,  during  the  debates  in  the 
States  on  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, James  Wilson,  one  of  the  key 
figures  in  writing  that  provision,  in- 
formed the  Pennsylvania  ratifying  con- 
vention: 

It  will  not  t>e  in  the  power  of  a  single  man. 
or  a  single  body  of  men  to  Involve  us  in  such 
distress;  for  the  important  power  of  declar- 
ing war  is  vested  In  the  legislature  at  large 
*  •  * 

The  practice  of  Presidents  imme- 
diately after  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  is  consistent  with  this 
view  In  the  early  1800"s,  for  example, 
when  the  leader  of  Tripoli  declared  war 
on  the  United  States  and  attacked 
United  States  ships.  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  sent  naval  vessels  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  protect  them.  But  he 
limited  the  mission  to  defense,  because 
he  felt  he  was  constitutionally  required 
to  do  so. 

In  the  current  debate,  much  has  been 
made  of  the  so-called  211  past  incidents 
in  which  the  United  Stales  has  sent 
troops  abroad  without  a  declaration  of 
war.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  past  cases  were  not  wars  at  all; 
most  were  brief  expeditions  to  protect 
U.S.  citizens  in  danger  or  to  attack  pi- 
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rates  or  bandits,  not  wars  against  for- 
eign nations. 

None  of  these  cases  resembles  the  un- 
precedented situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  400,000  American  troops  now 
massed  on  the  brink  of  war. 

Only  four  times  before  in  this  cen- 
tury has  the  United  States  made  a 
large-scale  commitment  to  send  U.S. 
troop*  overseas  to  combat  another  na- 
tion: World  War  I.  World  War  II.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam.  Both  world  wars  were  au- 
thorized by  Congressional  declarations 
of  war.  The  massive  United  States 
buildup  in  Vietnam  was  authorized  by 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

In  the  case  of  Korea,  President  Tru- 
man ordered  United  Stales  troops  into 
South  Korea  less  than  a  week  after  the 
invasion,  while  the  assault  by  the 
North  Koreans  was  still  underway. 
Even  before  the  troops  arrived.  Con- 
gress expressed  its  support  for  the 
President's  action  by  voting  to  extend 
the  draft.  Similarly,  no  one  challenged 
President  Bush's  decision  to  send  Unit- 
ed States  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
last  August,  to  prevent  Iraq  from  over- 
running Saudi  Arabia  after  its  brutal 
invasion  of  Kuwait. 

But  the  circumstances  now  are  en- 
tirely different,  and  President  Bush 
must  have  the  authority  of  Congress 
before  he  can  go  to  war 

It  is  also  wrong  to  suggest  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  the  authority  under  any 
of  the  United  Nations  resolutions  to 
commence  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
without  congressional  approval.  U.N. 
Resolution  678  only  authorizes  each 
member  government  to  use  force 
against  Iraq  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  each  country;  it  does  not 
require  any  nation  to  go  to  war.  And 
under  our  Constitution,  the  President 
can  go  to  war  only  if  Congress  has  de- 
clared it. 

Finally,  it  has  also  been  suggested 
that  existing  laws,  such  as  those  appro- 
priating funds  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  exempting  it  from  last 
year's  budget  agreement,  authorize 
President  Bush  to  go  to  war.  That  con- 
tention is  wrong  as  a  matter  of  fact; 
and  it  would  be  a  gross  affront  to  the 
Constitution  for  the  President  to  as- 
sert otherwise. 

Presidents  have  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  defend  Amer- 
ican property  from  sudden  attack.  But 
they  do  not  have  the  authority  to  com- 
mence war  in  the  vastly  different  cir- 
cumstances we  face  in  the  Gulf. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  in- 
formed legal  opinion  supports  this 
view.  Last  week.  I  released  a  letter 
signed  by  127  of  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished law  professors,  stating  their 
firm  conviction  that  the  Constitution 
requires  the  President  to  obtain  prior 
express  congressional  authorization  be- 
fore he  may  order  United  States  Armed 
Forces  to  make  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  letter  has  now  been  signed 
by   a  total   of  241   law  professors  rep- 


resenting a  broad  philosophical  spec- 
trum of  legal  views. 

Fortunately.  President  Bush  has  now 
at  least  p>artially  acquiesced  in  what 
the  Constitution  so  obviously  requires. 
He  has  asked  Congress  for  authority  to 
go  to  war — although  he  continues  to  in- 
sist that  he  does  not  need  any  such  au- 
thority, and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  will  abide  by  a  vote  in  Congress 
that  denies  him  such  authority. 

I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate in  Congress,  someone  on  behalf  of 
the  Bush  administration  will  submit 
the  constitutional  argument  which  the 
President  says  he  is  relying  on.  when 
he  claims  he  needs  no  additional  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  go  to  war. 

The  administration  chose  not  to  send 
a  witness  to  make  that  case  in  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  Tuesday.  And  the 
strong  impression  left  by  that  hearing 
was  that  the  administration  has  no 
credible  argument  to  make,  because  its 
position  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day. 

All  of  us  hof)e  that  war  with  Iraq  can 
be  avoided.  But  if  it  cannot,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  men 
and  women  who  will  risk  their  lives  in 
such  a  war  deserve  to  know  that  the 
Constitution  they  are  sworn  to  protect 
has  been  obeyed.  If  not.  we  are  no  bet- 
ter than  the  dictators  we  are  opposing. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  Constitution, 
and  to  the  democratic  values  that  it 
represents,  have  never  been  more  im- 
portant than  at  this  crucial  and  defin- 
ing moment  in  our  history.  If  we  allow 
President  Bush  to  start  a  war  without 
prior  congressional  approval,  it  will 
haunt  us  for  years  to  come. 

When  President  Truman  seized  the 
Nation's  steel  mills  during  the  Korean 
War.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  he 
had  acted  unconstitutionally.  The 
court  struck  down  his  action,  and  Jus- 
tice Jackson  wrote.  "W'e  may  say  that 
p)0wer  to  legislate  for  emergencies  be- 
longs in  the  hands  of  Congress,  but 
only  Congress  itself  can  prevent  power 
from  slipping  through  its  fingers." 

In  sum.  all  Americans  want  to  see 
Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  There 
is  no  division  on  that  issue.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  not  whether  to  achieve 
that  objective,  but  how.  No  one  wants 
to  undercut  the  President.  But  more  is 
at  stake  than  that.  America  should  not 
go  to  war  simply  because  President 
Bush  set  an  unreal  deadline  that  closed 
off  real  possibilities  for  peace.  Under 
the  Constitution,  that  decision  is  ours 
to  make,  not  his. 

No  course  is  easy,  or  without  cost*. 
But  we  have  a  responsibility  to  decide 
which  course  best  protects  American 
interests  and  American  lives.  A  persua- 
sive case  for  war  cannot  be  made.  Let 
us  continue  the  sanctions  and  continue 
our  diplomacy,  until  all  peaceful  oi>- 
tions  have  been  clearly  exhausted. 
Then  and  only  then  should  Congress 
authorize  President  Bush  to  take  this 
Nation  into  war. 


As  Robert  Frost  wrote  long  ago  in 
"The  Road  Not  Taken."  a  poem  that 
speaks  for  the  ages  and  that  speaks  to 
us  now: 

Two  roads  diverged  m  a  wood,  and  I  — 
I  look  the  one  less  travelled  by. 
.^nd  that  has  made  al!  the  diffe.'-ence 

In  the  course  of  human  events,  peace 
often  seems  the  road  less  traveled  by. 
But  it  is  the  road  we  ought  to  take 
today,  and  it  may  well  make  all  the 
difference. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  the  law 
professors  on  the  constitutional  issue. 
and  a  CRS  report  detailing  the  use  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  abroad  over  the  last 
200  years  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  re- 
port W.1S  completed  prior  to  the  United 
States  invasion  of  Panama  on  Decem- 
ber 20.  1989.  which  brings  the  total  to 
216. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

January  2.  1991. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
(-■.S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We.  the  under- 
signed law  professors,  write  to  express  our 
firrn  conviction  thai  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  President  lo  obtain  prior  express 
congressional  authorization  before  he  may 
order  United  Slates  armed  forces  to  make 
war  m  the  Persian  Gulf  We  wnle  to  affirm 
our  belief  in  this  fundamental  constitutional 
principle,  not  to  express  our  views  on  the 
wisdom  of  any  contemplated  action. 

Article  I.  §8,  cl  II  of  the  Constitution 
states  that  "Congress  shall  have  Power  *  »  • 
!t)o  declare  War."  Although  Article  11.  §2.  cl. 
i  names  the  President  as  'Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  .Army  and  Navy.  we  believe 
that  the  President  may  not  invoke  thai  au- 
thority to  make  war  without  consulting  with 
and  gaining  the  genuine  approvtU  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  structure  and  history  of  our  Constitu- 
tion compel  this  sharing  of  responsibility. 
Like  other  presidential  powers,  executive 
power  to  conduct  war  remains  subject  to  the 
checks  and  balances  vested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Congress  and  the  courts.  "This  sys- 
tem" in  James  Wilsons  woi-ds,  "will  not 
hurry  us  into  war:  it  is  calculated  to  guard 
against  it.  It  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  a 
single  man.  or  a  single  body  of  mien,  to  in- 
volve us  in  such  distress:  for  the  important 
power  of  declaring  war  is  vested  m  the  legis- 
lature at  large  *  •  *."  2  The  Debates  in  the 
Sexeral  State  Conventiom  on  the  Adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  528  iJ.  Elliot  ed   1888). 

The  fact  that  Am.encan  troops  have  in  the 
past  participated  in  hostilities  abroad  with- 
out congressional  authorization  does  not 
alter  this  fundamental  constitutional  prin- 
ciple The  essential  meaning  of  a  constitu- 
tional provision  cannot  be  altered  by  inac- 
tion on  the  pan  of  prior  Congresses  or  Presi- 
dents, 

The  Constitution  thus  requires  that  the 
President  meaningfully  consult  with  Con- 
gress and  receive  its  afrirmative  authoriza- 
tion before  engaging  in  acts  of  war  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  Congress  must  mianifest  its 
approval  through  formal  action,  not  legisla- 
tive Silence,  stray  remarks  of  individual 
Mem.bers.  or  collateral  legislative  activity 
that  the  President  or  a  court  might  construe 
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to   constllut*    "acquiescence"    In   executive 

acts. 

We  hope  that  our  views  will  assist  you  and 
your  colleagues  as  you  prepare  to  discharge 
your  constitutional   responsibilities  In   this 
critical  time  for  our  Nation. 
Sincerely.* 

Prof  Richard  I   Aaron.  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law. 

Prof.  Richard  I   Aaron.  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law 

Prof     Harold    I    Abramson.    Touro    Law 
School. 

Prof.     Bruce     A      Ackerman.     Yale     Law 
School. 

Prof.  T.   Alexander  Alelnlkoff.  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Alan  Alexander.  University 
of  San  Diego  School  of  Law 

Prof.  Reginald  H.  AUeyne.  UCLA  School  of 
Law. 

Prof   Akhll  Reed  Amar.  Yale  Law  Univer- 
sity School. 

Prof  Howard  C   Anawalt.  SanU  Clara  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Prof.  John  B.  Anderson.  Nova  University 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Law 

Prof.  Fran  Ansley.  University  of  Tennessee 
Law  School. 

Prof     Frank    Askln.    Rutgers    University 
Law  School. 

Dean    Richard    L.    Aynes.    University    of 
Akron  Law  Center. 

Prof.  C   Edwin  Baker.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School. 

Prof  Mllner  S.  Ball,  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Law 

Prof.  William  C.  Banks.  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law. 

Prof.  Jerome  A    Barron.  George  Washing- 
ton University  National  Law  Center. 

Prof    Kathrlne  T    Bartlelt.  Duke  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Prof,  Loftus  E    Becker.  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Law. 

Prof.   Mary  E.   Becker.  University  of  Con- 
necticut School  of  Law. 

Prof    Mlchal  R    Belknap.  California  West- 
ern School  of  Law. 

Prof.   Leslie   Bender.  Syracuse  University 
College  of  Law. 

Prof    Paul   Bender.  University  of  Arizona 
College  of  Law. 

Prof.    Arthur    L.    Bemey.    Boston    College 
Law  School. 

Prof    Francis  X    Beytagh,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  IjAw 

Prof.  Norman  Blrnbaum.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center. 

Prof.   Vincent  A    BlasI,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Prof.    Eric    D.    Blumenson.    Suffolk    Law 
School. 

Prof.   Michael   H.    Botein.   New   York    l..aw 
School. 

Prof.  Henry  J.  Bourguignon.  University  of 
Toledo  College  of  Law, 

Prof.  Dean  M.  Braveman,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law. 

Dean  Paul  Brest.  Stanford  Law  School 

Prof.  John  C.  Brittain.  University  of  Con- 
necticut Law  School. 

Prof.  Abner  Brodle.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School. 

Prof     Judith    Olans    Brown.    Northeastern 
Unlvpfsuy  School  of  Law. 

Prof    Mark  R    Brown.  Stetson  University 
College  of  I.aw 

Prof.  Ralph  S.  Brown.  Yale  University  Law 
School. 


*We  altrn  tills  letter  OD  oar  own  behalf  and  not  u 

rf  ir-wtilatives  of  our  respective  acbools 


Prof.  Rebecca  L.  Brown.  Vanderbllt  Univ. 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Victor  Brudney.  Harvard  University 
Law  School. 

Prof.  G    Sidney   Buchanan.  University  of 
Houston  Law  Center. 

Prof.  John  M.  Burkoff.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Haywood  Burns.  CUNY  Law  School. 

Prof.  Michael  Metcalf  Burns.  Nova  Univer- 
sity Center  for  the  Study  of  Law. 

Prof.  Robert  A   Burt.  Yale  University  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Claudia  E.  Burton.  Yale  University 
College  of  Law. 

Prof.  Stephen  Bycus.  Vermont  Law  School. 

Prof.    Martha    Chamallas.    University    of 
Iowa  College  of  Law. 

Prof.  Anthony  Chase.  Nova  University  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Law. 

Prof.   Abram   Chayes.   Harvard  University 
Law  School. 

Prof.    Erwin    Chemerinsky.    University   of 
Southern  California  Law  Center. 

Prof.    Michael   J.    Churgln.    University   of 
Texas  School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Richard  H    Chused.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity of  Law  Center. 

Prof.  David  M.  Cobln,  Hamline  University 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Nell  Howard  Cogan.  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  School  of  Law, 

Prof,   Sherman  L    Cohn.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center, 

Prof,  Dennis  Curtis.  University  of  South- 
ern California, 

Prof,    Harlon   L,    Dalton,   Yale   University 
Law  School, 

Prof.  Joseph  L    Daly.  Hamline  University 
School  of  Law 

Prof,  Lori  Flsler  Damrosch.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law, 

Prof,  George  Dargo.  New  England  School  of 
Law, 

Prof,    Robert   P    Davldow.   George   Mason 
University  School  of  Law, 

Prof,    Richard    A     Daynard.    Northeastern 
University  School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Walter  E,  Dellinger.  Duke  University 
School  of  Law, 

Prof  John  Denvlr.  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco School  of  Ijaw, 

Prof,   Norman   Dorsen.   New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law 

Prof.  Jon  M,   Dyke.  University  of  Hawaii 
School  of  Law, 

Prof,   Allen   K,   Easley.   Washburn   Univer- 
sity School  of  Law 

Prof,    Theodore    Eisenberg,    Cornell    Law 
School. 

Prof.  Stephan  J    Ellmann.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law 

Prof,  John  Hart  Ely.  Stanford  University 
Law  School, 

Prof,  Alfred  C.  Emery.  University  of  Utah 
College  of  l^vt. 

Prof,  William  Nichol  Eskridge,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center 

Prof,   Leslie  Esplonza.  University  of  Ari- 
zona Law  School 

Prof,     Samuel     D      Estep.    University    of 
Michigan  Law  School, 

Prof,  Stuart  J,  Filler.  University  of  Bridge- 
port Law  School, 

Prof,     Nancy     H      Fink.     Brooklyn     L.iw 
School. 

Prof,  Edwin  Brown  Firmage.  University  of 
Utah  College  of  Law, 

Prof,    Robert   Flores.   University   of  Utah 
College  of  Law, 

Prof,  John  J,   Flynn.  University  of  Utah 
College  of  Law, 

Prof,  Michael  Flynn.  Nova  University  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Law, 


Prof.   Ray   Forrester.  Ha.'-tinifH  College  of 
the  Law 

Prof,  Sally  Frank.  Drake  University  l>aw 
School, 

Prof.  John  Hope  Franklin.  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Kenneth  Stuart  Gallant.  University 
of  Idaho  College  of  Law, 

Prof,    Russell    W,    Galloway.    Santa    Clara 
University  School  of  Law, 

Prof,    George    C,    Garbesl.    Loyola    1-av 
School, 

Prof,   Diane  Geraghty.  Loyola  University 
School  of  Law.  Chicago, 

Prof    Mike  Gerhardt.   William  and   Mary 
School  of  Law, 

Prof,    Daniel    G,    Gibbens.    University    of 
Oklahoma  Law  Center, 

Prof.  Michael  J,  Glennon.  University  of 
California  at  Davis  School  of  Law, 

Dean  Howard  Alan  Glicksteln,  Touro  Law 
Center, 

Prof,  Dale  D,  Goble.  University  of  Idaho 
College  of  Law 

Prof,  Alvln  L,  Goldman.  University  of  Ken- 
tucky College  of  Law, 

Prof,  Joseph  Goldstein.  Yale  Law  School 

Prof,  Stephen  E,  Gottlieb.  Albany  Law 
School, 

Prof,  William  Benjamin  Gould.  Stanford 
Law  School, 

Prof  Frank  P,  Orad.  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Grayfred  B  Gray.  University  of  Ten- 
nessee School  of  Ijaw, 

Prof,  Edward  de  Grazla.  Benjamin  N, 
Cardozo  School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Linda  Greene  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School, 

Dean  Erwin  N  Griswold.  Jones.  Day. 
Reavis  6i  Pogue. 

Prof  Gerald  Gunther.  Stanford  University 
Law  School, 

Prof,  Phoebe  A,  Haddon.  Temple  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Richard  Harnsberger.  University  of 
Nebraska  College  of  Law 

Prof,  Leora  Harpaz.  Western  New  England 
School  of  Law 

Prof,  Lawrence  Herman.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law 

Prof,  Michael  Eric  Herz.  Benjamin  N, 
Cardozo  School  of  Law, 

Prof.  Richard  A,  Hesse.  Franklin  Pierce 
Law  Center, 

Prof,  Jack  HImmelsteln.  CUNY  Law 
School, 

Prof,  Howard  Owen  Hunter.  E^mory  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law 

Prof,  Jacob  D,  Hyman.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo  School  of  Law 

Prof,  Stewart  Jay.  University  of  WashlnK 
ton  School  of  Law 

Prof,  Charles  H,  Jones  R^t+fer;'  I'r.iversit.v 
Law  School, 

Prof,  David  Kader.  .\rizi)na  Suiu-  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law 

Prof,  David  Kalrys.  Temple  University  I.aw 
School, 

Dean    Howard    T     Kalodner,    West-err.    Nrw 
England  School  of  Law- 
Dean    Stephen    Kant^r     Lew,?    and    Clark 
School  of  Law 

Prof,   Kenneth   L    Karst.   UCLA   School   of 

I,AW 

Prof.  Robert  B.  Kelter.  University  of  Wyo- 
ming College  of  Law 

Prof.  J.  Patrick  Kelly,  Widener  ln;v.-r^ity 
School  of  Law 

Prof,  Dorean  M  Kocnin,  Thi'ma.^  M  Cooley 
Law  School, 

Prof.  Harold  H  Koh.  Vale  rnlversity  Uiw 
School 

Prof  Susan  P  Koniak,  I'niversUy  of  PltUs 
buTKh  Law  School, 


Prof,  Harold  L    Korn,  Columbia  University 
School  of  Law- 
Prof   Minna  Kotkin,  Brooklyn  Law  School. 
Prof.  John  Robert  Kramer,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law- 
Prof   Karl  Krastm.  .N'ova  University  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Law 

Prof    Philip  B    Kuriami,  University  of  Chi- 
cago I^w  School 

Prof,     James    A.    Kushner.     Southwest^-rn 
University  School  of  Law. 

Prof,  Pnina  l,ahav,  Boston  University  Law 
School, 

Prof,  Arthur  R    Landever.  Cleveland-Mar- 
shall College  of  Law, 

Prof,    Charles    R,    Lawrence    LIZ,    Stanford 
University  Law  School 

Prof,  Stephen  Lellmann.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law, 

Prof  Howard  Lesnick.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania I>aw  School, 

Prof      Sanford     Levinson.     University    of 
Texas  School  of  Law- 
Prof   Jeff  L    Lewin.  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law, 

Prof   Michael  E   Llbonatl.  Temple  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law, 

Prof    William  B    Lockhart.  University  of 
California  Hastings  College  of  the  Law, 

Prof   Bert  B,  Lockwood.  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati College  of  Law, 

FYof    David   Andrew   Logan.   Wake   Forest 
University  School  of  Law, 

Prof   Antoinette  Sedillo  Lopez.  University 
of  New  Mexico  Law  School, 

Prof    David  Barry  Lyons.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity 1-aw  School, 

Prof    Marl  Mabuda.  University  of  Hawaii 
Law  School, 

Prof    Ian   MacNell.   Northwestern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law- 
Prof,  Michael  Peter  Madow-,  Brooklyn  I>aw 
School, 

Prof,  Lawrence  C    Marshall.  Northwestern 
University  School  of  I,.aw. 

Prof    David  A    Martin.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia School  of  l>aw. 

Prof,    Charles    A-    Marvin.    Georgia    State 
University  Law  School, 

f^rof   Alan  A    Matheson.  University  of  Ari- 
zona College  of  Law- 
Prof    Scott    .M     Matheson.    University   of 
Utah  College  of  Law- 
Prof  Carl  J   Mayer  Hofstra  Law  School. 
Prof     Wayne    .McCormack.    University    of 
I'tah  College  of  Law  * 

Prof    Patrick  Charles  .MiGmley,  West  Vir- 
ginia University  CtjUege  of  Law- 
Prof   Frank  1    .Mithelman,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Law  Scht>ol 

Prof   Martha  I    Morgan,  University  of  Ala- 
tmma  School  of  Law- 
Prof   Arval  A    .Morris,  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Law, 

Prof.    Mary   Jane   Morrison,    Hamime   Uni- 
versity School  of  Law- 
Prof    Cornelius  F    Murphy.  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law- 
Prof     Jay    Wesley    Murphy,    University    of 
.Alabama  School  cif  Law- 
Prof     Ljubomir    Nacev,    Chase    College    of 
Law,  N   Kent  University 

Prof   Eric  Nelsser,  Rutgers  University  Law- 
School 

Prof    Kent  J     Neumeister,   Creighton  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law- 
Prof     Eva    S     Nllsen,    Boston    University 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.   Marcla  OKelly.  University  of  North 
Dakota  School  of  I..aw 

Prof,  Paul  Oberst.  University  of  Kentucky 
College  of  Law 

Prof     Michael    J     Palelle,    John    Marshall 
Law  School, 


Prof,   Michael   L     Perklm,   New-   York   Law 
School. 

Prof.    Michael    John    Perry.    Norlhwest-ern 
University  School  of  Law- 
Prof.  Nancy  D    Polikoff,  American  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law- 
Prof.  Daniel  H,  Pollitt.  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Law. 

Prof.     Philip    J.     Prygoski.     Thomas     M 
Cooley  Law  School. 

Prof    Peter  E,  Quint.  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Law- 
Prof.  Judith  Resnick.  University  of  South- 
ern California  Law  Center 

Prof.    Sheila   Reynolds.   Washburn   Univer- 
sity School  of  Law-. 

Prof    William  Douglas  Rich.  University  of 
Akron  Law-  Center. 

Prof.  William  Rich.  Washburn  University 
School  of  Law. 

Prof   David  A.J.  Richards.  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 

Prof.     Robert     Harvey     Rines.     Franklin 
Pierce  Law  Center 

Prof.  Deab  G.  Rivkin.  University  of  Mary- 
land Law  School. 

Prof.  Lauren  K    Robel.  Indiana  University 
School  of  Law- 
Prof.  David  L.  Rosenhan.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Prof.    Rosemary    C.    Salomone,    St.    Johns 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.    Thomas    O.    Sargentich.    American 
Universit.v  Law  School. 

Prof.  Arpiar  G    Saunders.  Franklin  Pierce 
Law  Center. 

Prof,    Elizabeth    M,    Schneider.    Brooklyn 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Christopher  Schroeder.  Duke  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Prof,   Glenn   P,   Schwartz.   John   Marshall 
Law  School, 

Prof,  Carl  M,  Salinger.  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Michael  P,  Seng.  John  Marshall  Law- 
School. 

Prof,  Thomas  L,  Shaffer.  Notre  Dame  Law 
School, 

Prof,  Jeffrey  M    Shaman.  DePaul  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law 
Prof,  Gary  M,  Shaw-.  Touro  Law  School, 
Prof   (Emeritus)  Kevin  Sheard.  Cleveland- 
Marshall  College  of  Law, 

Prof.  Joseph  W    Singer,  Boston  University 
Law  School 

Prof.    Gerry    Smgsen,    Harvard    University 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  H.  Skilton.  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School, 

Prof    Charlene   Smith.   Washburn  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law-. 

Prof.  Steven  Douglas  Smith.  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Law- 
Prof.  Rodney  A    Smolla.  William,  and  Mary 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Aviam  Soifer,  Boston  University  Law- 
School, 

Prof,  Rayman  Solomon,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law, 

Prof     Elizabeth    K     Spahn.    New    England 
School  of  Law- 
Prof.  Girardeau  A   Spann,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center 

Prof.  Emily  A    Spieter,  West  Virginia  Col- 
lege of  Law, 

Prof.    Barbara    Stark,    University    of   Ten- 
nessee Law  School, 

Dean  Joan  E   Steinman,  Chicago-Kent  Col- 
lege of  Law 

Prof  John  A.  Strait.  Univ   of  Puget  Sound 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Michael  S.  Straubel,  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law- 
Prof.    Peter  L.   Strauss,   Columbia  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 


Prof  Kathleen  .M  Su'.livar,  Hai-vard  Uni- 
versity Law  School 

Prof,  Allen  Sultan,  University  of  Dayton 
School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Cass  Sunstein,  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School, 

Prof,  Nina  W  Tarr,  Washburn  University 
School  of  l^w 

Prof,  Nadine  Taub,  Rutgers  University  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Ruti  G,  Teitel.  New  York  Law 
School, 

Prof,  Lee  Teitelbaum.  University  of  Utah 
College  of  L.aw, 

Prof  Richard  Paul  Thomell.  Howard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law, 

Prof,  James  W,  Torke.  Indiana  University 
School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Laurence  H  Tribe.  Harvard  Law- 
School, 

Prof,  Richard  Chase  Turkington.  Villanova 
University  School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Mark  V  Tushnet.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center. 

Prof,  John  T.  Valauri.  Salmon  P  Chase 
College  of  Law, 

Prof,  William  D,  Valente.  Villanova  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Jonathan  D,  Varat.  UCLA  School  of 
Law, 

Prof,  Howard  John  Vogel,  Hamline  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law- 
Prof,  Eldon  D  Wedlock.  University  of 
South  Carolina  Law-  School, 

Prof,  Jonathan  Weinberg.  Wayne  State 
University  Law  School. 

Prof,  James  Welnsteln.  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law. 

Prof,  Burns  H,  Weston.  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Law, 

Prof,  William  C,  Whitford.  Wisconsin  Law 
School, 

Prof.  William  M.  Wiecek.  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law. 

Prof.  Charles  B.  Wiggins  University  of  San 
Diego  School  of  Law. 

Prof.  David  B  Wilkins.  Harvard  University 
Law  SchcxDl. 

Prof.  Patricia  J.  Williams.  University  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Law, 

Prof,  Susan  Williams.  Cornell  University 
Law  School, 

Prof,  Steven  L,  Winter.  Yale  University 
Law  School, 

Prof,  Michael  B  Wise.  Willamette  Univer- 
sity College  of  Law, 

Prof,  Albert  M  Witte.  University  of  Ar- 
kansas School  of  Law, 

Prof  Harry  L,  Witte.  Widener  University 
School  of  L.aw-, 

Prof,  Stephen  W'izner.  Yale  University  Law 
School, 

Prof,  Arthur  D  Wolf,  Western  New  Eng- 
land School  of  Law 

Prof,  Gail  .J  Wright,  Pace  University 
School  of  Law 

[CRS  Report  for  Congress,  Dec.  4,  1989; 

Lnsta.nces  of  Use  of  U.mted  States  armed 

Forces  Abroad.  :79&-l989: 

Edited  by  Ellen  C  Collier.  Specialist  m  U.S 
Foreign  Policy.  Foreign  Affair?  anc  Na- 
tional Defense  Division! 

The  following  list  indicates  approximately 
215  times  that  the  United  States  has  -utilized 
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military  forces  abroad  In  situations  of  con- 
flict or  potential  conflict  to  protect  US. 
citizens  or  promote  US  interests.  The  list 
does  not  include  covert  actions  or  numerous 
Instances  In  which  U.S.  forces  have  been  sta- 
tioned abroad  since  World  War  U  In  occupa- 
tion forces  or  for  participation  In  mutual  se- 
curity onranlzatlona,  base  ajrreements.  or 
routine  military  aaalstjince  or  training  oper 
atlons.  Because  of  differing  Judgments  over 
the  actions  to  be  Included,  other  lists  may 
Include  more  or  fewer  Instances. ^ 

The  Instances  vary  greatly  In  size  of  oper- 
ation, legal  authorization,  and  significance 
The  number  of  troops  Involved  range  ffom  a 
few  sailors  or  Marines  landed  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  In  Vietnam  and  millions  in  world 
War  U.  Some  actions  were  of  short  duration 
and  some  lasted  a  number  of  years.  In  some 
instances  a  military  officer  acted  without 
authorization;  some  actions  were  conducted 
solely  under  the  President's  powers  as  Chief 
Executive  or  Commander  in  Chief;  other  In- 
stances were  authorized  by  Congress  In  some 
fashion;  five  i listed  in  bold-face  type)  were 
declared  wars  For  moat  of  the  Instances  list- 
ed, however,  the  status  of  the  action  under 
domestic  or  International  law  has  not  been 
addressed.  Thus  inclusion  In  this  list  does 
not  connote  either  legality  or  significance. 

1196-1000— Undeclared  Naval  War  with 
France.  This  contest  Included  land  actions, 
such  as  that  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  city 
of  Puerto  Plata,  where  marines  captured  a 
French  privateer  under  the  guns  of  the  forts 

1801 -05— rnpo(i  The  First  Barbary  War.  in- 
cluding the  George  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia affairs  and  the  Eaton  expedition,  during 
which  a  few  marines  landed  with  United 
States  Agent  William  Eaton  to  raise  a  force 
against  Tripoli  in  an  effort  to  free  the  crew 
of  the  Philadelphia.  Tripoli  declared  war  but 
not  the  United  States. 

1806— Mej-ico  (Spanish  terntori/)  Capt.  Z.  M. 
Pike,  with  a  platoon  of  troope.  invaded  Span- 
ish territory  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  deliberately  and  on  orders  from  Gen. 
James  Wilkinson.  He  was  made  prisoner 
without  resistance  at  a  fort  he  constructed 
in  present  day  Colorado,  taken  to  Mexico, 
later  released  after  seizure  of  his  papers 

1806-10 — Gulf  of  Meztco  American  gunboats 
operated  from  New  Orleans  against  Spanish 
and  French  privateers,  such  as  La  Fltte,  off 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  chiefly  under  Capt 
John  Shaw  and  Master  Commandant  David 
Porter 

1810— West  Florida  (Spanish  territory).  Gov. 
Claiborne  of  Louisiana,  on  orders  of  the 
President,  occupied  with  troope  territory  In 
dispute  east  of  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Pearl 
River,  later  the  ea.itern  boundary  of  Louisi- 
ana He  was  authorized  to  seize  as  far  east  as 
the  Perdldo  River 

1812 — Amelia  Island  and  other  parts  of  east 
Florida,  then  under  Spam  Temporary  posses- 
sion  was  authorized   by   President  Madison 
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and  by  Congress,  to  prevent  occupation  by 
any  other  power,  but  ptissession  was  obtained 
by  Gen  George  Matthews  in  so  irregular  a 
manner  that  his  measures  were  disavowed  by 
the  President 

1812-15— War  of  1812.  On  June  18.  1812,  the 
United  Stat«a  d«>clar«<d  war  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Unit^  Kingdom  of  (treat 
Britain  and  Ireland 

1818— Weit  Florida  (Spanish  territory)  On  au- 
thority given  by  Congress.  General 
Wilkinson  seized  Mobile  Bay  In  April  with 
600  soldiers.  A  small  Spanish  garrison  gave 
way  Thus  U.S.  advanced  into  disputed  terri- 
tory to  the  Perdldo  River,  as  projected  in 
1810.  No  fighting. 

lai^-lS—.Vfari/iiesas  Islands.  Built  a  fort  on 
island  of  Nukahlva  to  protect  three  prize 
ships  which  had  been  captured  from  the  Brit- 
ish 

1814 — Spanish  Florida.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
took  Pensacola  and  drove  out  the  British 
with  whom  the  United  States  was  at  war 

1814-26— Ca^^^«'aTI.  Engagements  between 
pirates  and  American  ships  or  squadrons 
took  place  repeatedly  especially  ashore  and 
offshore  about  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  Yucatan.  Three  thousand  pirate 
attacks  on  merchantmen  were  reported  be- 
tween 1815  and  1823.  In  1822  Commodore 
James  Blddle  employed  a  squadron  of  two 
frigates,  four  sloops  of  war.  two  brigs,  four 
schooners,  and  two  gunboats  In  the  West 
Indies. 

l6\5~Algiers.  The  second  Barbary  War.  de- 
clared by  the  opponents  but  not  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Congress  authorized  an  expedi- 
tion. A  large  fleet  under  Decatur  attacked 
Algiers  and  obtained  indemnities 

1815— Tripo/i.  After  securing  an  agreement 
from  Algiers.  Decatur  demonstrated  with  his 
squadron  at  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  he  se- 
cured Indemnities  for  offenses  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

1816— 5panw/i  Florida.  United  Sutes  forces 
destroyed  Nicholls  Fort,  called  also  Negro 
Fort,  which  harbored  raiders  making  forays 
into  United  States  territory. 

1816-18— 5panii/i  Florida— First  Seminole 
War  The  Seminole  Indians,  whose  area  was  a 
resort  for  escaped  slaves  and  border  ruffians, 
were  attacked  by  troops  under  Generals 
Jackson  and  Gaines  and  pursued  into  north- 
em  Florida.  Spanish  posts  were  attacked  and 
occupied,  British  citizens  executed. 

1817— >4me(ia  Island  (Spanish  territory  off 
Florida)  Under  orders  of  President  Monroe. 
United  States  forces  landed  and  expelled  a 
group  of  smugglers,  adventurers,  and 
freebooters. 

1818— Orepon.  The  U.S.S  Ontario,  dis- 
patched from  Washington,  landed  at  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  In  August  took  possession. 
Brltlan  had  conceded  sovereignty  but  Russia 
and  Spain  asserted  claims  to  the  area 

1820^2^— /t/rua.  Naval  units  raided  the 
slave  traffic  pursuant  to  the  1819  act  of  Con- 
gress 

1822 — Cuba.  United  States  naval  forces  sup- 
pressing piracy  landed  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Cuba  and  burned  a  private  station 

1823---Cuha.  Brief  landings  In  pursuit  of  pi- 
rates occurred  April  8  near  Escondldo;  April 
16  near  Cayo  Blanco;  July  11  al  Slquapa  Bay; 
July  21  at  Cape  Cruz;  and  October  23  at 
Cam  rl  oca 

1824— Cu6a  In  October  the  U.S.S.  Porpoise 
landed  bluejackets  near  Matanzas  In  pursuit 
of  pirates  This  was  during  the  cruise  author- 
ized In  1822. 

1824— Piitrto  Kico  (Spanish  territory)  Com- 
modore David  Porter  with  a  landing  party 
attacked  the  town  of  Fajardo  which  had 
sheltered    pirates    and    insulted    American 


naval  officers.  He  landed  with  200  men  In  No- 
vember and  forced  an  apology 

1825- -Cufca  In  March  cooperating  Amer- 
ican and  British  forces  landed  at  Sagua  l>a 
Grande  to  capture  pirates 

\871— Greece  In  October  and  November 
landing  parties  hunted  pirates  on  the  Islands 
of  .^rgentelre.  Mkoni.  and  .\ndrose. 

1831  32— Falkland  Islands.  To  Investigate 
the  capture  of  three  American  sailing  vessels 
and  to  protect  American  Interests. 

1832— ^umafra-  February  6  to  9  To  punish 
natives  of  the  town  of  Quailah  Battoo  for 
depredations  on  American  shipping 

1833--/lrgenfino— October  31  to  November 
15.  A  force  was  sent  ashore  at  Buenos  Aires 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  during  an  insurrection 

1835-36— Peru-December  10,  1835  to  Janu- 
ary 24,  1836.  and  August  31  U)  December  7. 
1836  Marines  protected  American  Interests 
in  Callao  and  Lima  during  an  attempted  rev- 
olution. 

1836— Mexico.  General  Gaines  occupied 
Nacogdoches  (Tex.i,  disputed  territory,  from 
July  to  December  during  the  Texan  war  for 
Independence,  under  orders  to  cross  the 
Imaginary  boundary  line"  If  an  Indian  out- 
break threatened 

1838-39— Sumatra- December  24,  1838  to  Jan- 
uary 4.  1839  To  punish  natives  of  the  towns 
of  Quailah  Battoo  and  Muckle  (Mukkli  for 
depredations  on  American  shipping 

1840— ft;i  /s/ands— July  To  punish  natives 
for  attacking  American  exploring  and  sur- 
veying parties 

1841  -Drummond  Island.  Kingsrnill  Group  To 
avenge  the  murder  of  a  seaman  by  the  na- 
tives 

1841— Samoo— February  24  To  avenge  the 
murder  of  an  American  seaman  on  Upolu  Is- 
land. 

1842— .Mexico.  Commodore  T  AC  Jones,  In 
command  of  a  squadron  long  cruising  off 
California,  occupied  Monterey.  Calif  .  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  believing  war  had  come  He  discov- 
ered peace,  withdrew,  and  saluted  A  similar 
incident  occurred  a  week  later  at  San  Diego 

1843— C/iina  Sailors  and  marines  from  the 
St  Louis  were  landed  after  a  clash  between 
Americans  and  Chinese  at  the  trading  post  In 
Canton. 

1843— i4/nca— November  29  to  December  16 
Four  United  States  vessels  demonstrated  and 
landed  various  parties  (one  of  200  marines 
and  sallorsi  to  discourage  plrucy  and  the 
slave  trade  along  the  Ivory  coast,  etc  ,  and 
to  punish  attacks  by  the  natives  on  Amer- 
ican seamen  and  shipping 

1844— Mexico  lYesldent  Tyler  deployed  U.S. 
forces  to  protect  Texaj*  against  Mexico,  pend- 
ing Senate  approval  of  a  treaty  of  annex- 
ation (Ijiter  rejected  I  He  defended  his  ac- 
tion against  a  Senate  resolution  of  Inquiry 

1846-48— Mexican  War.  On  May  IS,  1M«. 
the  United  SUtea  declared  war  with  Mexico. 

1849  Smyrna  In  July  a  naval  force  gained 
release  of  an  American  seized  by  Austrian  of- 
ficials. 

1851— Turfcev  After  a  massacre  of  foreign- 
ers I  Including  Americans)  al  Jaffa  In  Janu- 
ary, a  demonstration  by  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  was  ordered  along  the  Turkish  (Le- 
vant) coast 

\65l—Johanns  Island  (east  of  Africa)— Au- 
gust To  exact  redress  for  the  unlawful  Im- 
prisonment of  the  captain  of  an  American 
whaling  brig 

1852-53— /4r(;enfina— February  3  to  12.  1852; 
September  17,  1852  to  April  1853  Marines 
were  landed  and  maintained  In  Buenos  Aires 
to  protect  American  interests  during  a  revo- 
lution. 


185»—\icora!7ua— March  11  to  13.  To  protect 
American  lives  and  interests  during  political 
disturbances. 

1853-64— yapan  The  "opening  of  Japan" 
and  the  Perry  Expedition. 

libO-iA—Ryukyu  and  Bonm  Islands  Com- 
modore Perry  on  three  visits  before  going  to 
Japan  and  while  waiting  for  a  reply  from 
Japan  made  a  naval  demonstration,  landing 
marines  twice,  and  secured  a  coaling  conces- 
sion from  the  ruler  of  Naha  on  Okinawa;  he 
also  demonstrated  in  the  Bonin  Islands  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  facilities  for  com- 
merce. 

1854— China- April  4  to  June  15  to  17.  To 
protect  American  interests  in  and  near 
Shanghai  during  Chinese  civil  strife 

1854— A"icaraffua-^uly  9  to  15  San  Juan  del 
Norte  iGreytowni  was  destroyed  to  avenge 
an  Insult  to  the  American  Minister  to  Nica- 
ragua. 

1855— Cftina— May  19  to  21  To  protect 
American  Interests  in  Shanghai  August  3  to 
4  to  fight  pirates  near  Hong  Kong 

1855— fi;i  /siand-s- September  12  to  Novem- 
ber 4  To  seek  reparations  for  depredations 
on  Americans 

1855— ['ruff ua J/-  November  25  Ui  29  United 
States  and  European  naval  forces  landed  lo 
protect  American  interests  during  an  at- 
tempted revolution  in  Montevideo. 

1856— Panama.  Republic  of  Xew  Grenada— 
September  19  to  22  To  protect  American  in- 
terests during  an  insurrection. 

1856— China— October  22  to  December  6  To 
protect  American  interests  at  Canton  during 
hostilities  between  the  British  and  the  Chi- 
nese; and  to  avenge  an  unprovoked  assault 
upon  an  unarmed  boat  displaying  the  United 
States  flag 

1857— .Vicaraffua-  April  to  May.  November 
to  December.  To  oppose  William  Walkers  at- 
tempt to  gel  control  of  the  country.  In  May 
Commander  C  H  Davis  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  with  some  marines,  received  Walkers 
surrender  and  protected  his  men  from  the  re 
tallatlon  of  native  allies  who  had  been  fight- 
ing Walker  In  November  and  December  of 
the  same  year  United  States  vessels  Sara- 
toga. Wabash,  and  Fulton  opposed  another  at- 
tempt of  William  Walker  on  Nicaragua  Com- 
modore Hiram  Paulding's  act  of  landing  ma- 
rines and  compelling  the  removal  of  Walker 
to  the  United  States,  was  tacitly  disavowed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Lewis  Cass,  and 
Paulding  was  forced  into  retirement. 

1856— f-'rusuai/— January  2  to  27  Forces 
from  two  United  States  warships  landed  to 
protect  American  property  during  a  revolu- 
tion in  Montevideo 

1858^- /"i"  /s/ands— October  6  to  16.  To  chas- 
tise the  natives  for  the  murder  of  two  Amer- 
ican citizens 

1858-^9— TurArfj  Display  of  naval  force 
along  the  Levant  al  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  after  massacre  of  Americans 
at  Jaffa  and  mistreatment  elsewhere  "to  re- 
mind the  authorities  lof  Turkey)  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States." 

1859- Paraffiiav  Congress  ajthorized  a 
naval  squadron  to  seek  redress  for  an  attack 
on  a  naval  vessel  in  the  Parana  River  during 
1855  Apologies  were  made  after  a  large  dis- 
play of  force. 

1859-  .Mexico  Two  hundred  United  States 
soldiers  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  pursuit  of 
the  Mexican  bandit  Cortina 

1859— China— July  31  to  August  2.  For  the 
protection  of  American  Interests  in  Shang- 
hai 

ISSO— Angola.      Portuguese      West      .Africa 
March  1.  To  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty at  Kissembo  when  the  natives  became 
troublesome. 


1860 — Colombia.  Bay  of  Panama— September 
27  to  October  8.  To  protect  American  inter- 
ests during  a  revolution. 

1863— /apan — July  16,  To  redress  an  insult 
to  the  American  flag— firing  on  an  American 
vessel— at  Shimonoseki 

1864 — Japan — July  14  to  August  3.  To  pro- 
tect the  United  States  Minister  to  Japan 
when  he  visited  Yedo  to  negotiate  concern- 
ing some  American  claims  against  Japan, 
and  to  make  his  negotiations  easier  by  im- 
pressing the  Japanese  with  American  power 

1864— ./apan— September  4  to  14  To  compel 
Japan  and  the  Prince  of  Nagato  in  particular 
to  permit  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki  to  be 
used  by  foreign  shipping  in  accordance  with 
treaties  already  signed. 

1865— Panama— March  9  and  10  To  protect 
the  lives  and  prof)eriy  of  American  residents 
during  a  revolution. 

1866— .Mexico.  To  protect  .American  resi- 
dents. General  Sedgwick  and  100  men  in  No- 
vember obtained  surrender  of  Matamoras, 
After  3  days  he  was  ordered  by  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  withdraw.  His  act  was  repudiated  by 
the  President. 

1866— China^une  20  to  July  7.  To  punish 
an  assault  on  the  American  consul  at 
Newchwang;  July  14,  for  consultation  with 
authorities  on  shore;  August  9,  al  Shanghai, 
to  help  extinguish  a  serious  fire  in  the  city. 

1867— A'lcaraffua.  Marines  occupied  Mana- 
gua and  Leon. 

1867— /s/and  of  Formosa— June  13.  To  punish 
a  horde  of  savages  who  were  supposed  to 
have  murdered  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  Amer- 
ican vessel. 

1868— Japan  (Osaka.  Hiolo.  Sagasaki.  Yoko- 
hama, and  .Veffafa>— February  4  to  8  April  4  to 
May  12,  June  12  and  13.  To  protect  American 
interests  during  the  civil  war  in  Japan  over 
the  abolition  of  the  Shogunate  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  Mikado. 

1868— tTuguajf- February  7  and  8,  19  to  26 
To  protect  foreign  residents  and  the  custom- 
house during  an  insurrection  at  Montevideo 

1868— Co/omtiia- April-  To  protect  pas- 
sengers and  treasure  in  transit  at  Aspinwall 
during  the  absence  of  local  police  or  troope 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  President 
of  Colombia 

1870— .Mexiro^une  17  and  18.  To  destroy 
the  pirate  ship  Forward,  which  had  been  run 
aground  about  40  miles  up  the  Rio  Tecapan 

1870— Wau'aiian  /s/ands— September  21  To 
place  the  American  flag  at  half  mast  upon 
the  death  of  Queen  Kalama,  when  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Honolulu  would  not  assume 
responsibility  for  so  doing 

1871— /forea— June  10  to  12.  To  punish  na- 
tives for  depredations  on  Americans,  particu- 
larly for  murdering  the  crew  of  the  General 
Sherman  and  burning  the  schooner,  and  for 
later  firing  on  other  American  small  boats 
taking  soundings  up  the  Salee  River 

1873— Coiomftia  (Bay  of  Panama,)— May  7  t* 
22.  September  23  to  October  9.  To  protect 
American  interests  during  hostilities  over 
possession  of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Panama. 

1873— .Mexico  United  States  troops  crossed 
the  Mexican  border  repeatedly  in  pursuit  of 
cattle  and  other  thieves.  There  were  some  re- 
ciprocal pursuits  by  Mexican  troops  into  bor- 
der territorj'  The  cases  were  only  tech- 
nically invasions,  if  that,  although  Mexico 
protested  constantly.  Notable  cases  were  al 
Remolina  in  May  1873  and  at  Las  Cuevas  in 
1875  Washington  orders  often  supported 
these  excursions.  Agreements  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  Stales,  the  first  in  1882. 
finally  legitimized  such  raids.  They  contin- 
ued intermittently,  with  minor  disputes, 
until  1896. 


1874 — Hawaiian  /s/andi— February  12  to  20. 
To  preserve  order  and  protect  American  lives 
and  interests  during  the  coronation  of  a  new 
king 

1876— .Mfxiro— May  18  To  police  the  town  of 
Matamoras  temporarily  while  it  was  without 
other  government 

1882— £.(7i/pf— July  14  to  18  To  protect 
.^merloan  interests  during  warfare  between 
British  and  Egyptians  and  looting  of  the  city 
of  Alexandria  by  Arabs. 

1885— Panama  fCo/on)— January  18  and  19 
To  guard  the  valuables  ;n  transit  over  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  the  safes  and  vaults  of 
the  company  during  revolutionary  activity. 
In  March.  April,  and  May  m  the  cities  of 
Colon  and  Panama,  to  reestablish  freedom  of 
transit  during  revolutionary  activity 

1888 — Korea — June  To  protect  .^merican 
residents  m  Seoul  during  unsettled  political 
conditions,  when  an  outbreak  of  the  popu- 
lace was  expected. 

1888— Waid— December  20  To  persuade  the 
Haitian  Government  to  give  up  an  American 
steamer  w^hich  had  been  seized  on  the  charge 
of  breach  of  blockade 

188&-8»— Samoa— November  14.  1888,  to 
March  20,  1889  To  protect  American  citizens 
and  the  consulate  during  a  native  civil  war. 

1889— Wauanan  Islands— Ju\y  30  and  31.  To 
protect  American  interests  at  Honolulu  dur- 
ing a  revolution. 

1890— /4r9enf ma— A  naval  party  landed  to 
protect  U.S.  consulate  and  legation  in  Bue- 
nos Aires 

1891— Waid— To  protect  American  lives  and 
property  on  Navassa  Island. 

1891  — Berino  irrait— July  2  to  October  5.  To 
stop  seal  poaching 

1891— Chi/e- August  28  to  30.  To  protect  the 
.American  consulate  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren who  had  taken  refuge  in  it  duinng  a  rev- 
olution m  Valparaiso, 

1893— Haicaii— January  16  t,c  April  1  Osten- 
sibly l-o  protect  American  lives  and  property; 
actually  to  promote  a  provisional  govern- 
ment under  Sanford  B  Dole  This  action  was 
disavowed  b.v  the  United  States. 

1894— Bro^i/ — .January  To  protect  Amer- 
ican commerce  and  shipping  at  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro during  a  Brazilian  civil  war.  No  landing 
was  attempted  but  there  was  a  display  of 
naval  force 

1894— .Vicaraffua— July  6  to  August  7.  To 
protect  American  interests  at  Bluefields  fol- 
lowing a  revolution. 

1894-95 — China  Marines  were  stationed  at 
Tientsin  and  penetrated  to  Peking  for  pro- 
tection purposes  during  the  Sino-Japanese 
War 

1894-95 — China.  Naval  vessel  beached  and 
used  as  a  fort  at  Newchwang  for  protection 
of  American  nationals. 

1894-96— A'orea-July  24.  1894  to  April  3. 
1896.  To  protect  American  lives  and  interests 
at  Seoul  during  and  following  the  S:no-Japa- 
nese  War  A  guard  of  marines  was  kept  at  the 
American  legation  m.ost  of  the  time  until 
April  1896 

1895 — Co/omfeia— March  8  to  9.  To  protect 
American  interests  during  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Bocas  del  Toro  by  a  bandit  chieftain. 

1896— .Vicara.oua— May  2  to  4.  To  protect 
American  interests  ir,  Corinto  during  politi- 
cal unrest, 

1898— .Vicaraffua— February  7  and  8  To  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  at  San 
Juan  del  Sur 

1898 — The  Spanish-American  War.  On  April 
25,  1898,  the  United  States  declared  war  with 
Spain. 

1898-99 — Cftina— November  5,  1896  to  March 
15,  1899  To  provide  a  guard  for  the  legation 
at  Peking  and  the  consulate  at  Tientsin  dur- 
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In?  contest  between  the  Dowager  Empress 
and  her  son. 

I89»  Nicaragua  To  protect  American  In- 
K^resta  at  San  .Juan  del  Norte.  February  22  to 
March  5.  and  at  BlueHelds  a  few  weeks  later 
In  connection  with  the  Insurrection  of  Gen. 
Juan  F   Reyes 

1899^ Samoa— March  13  to  May  15.  To  pro- 
tect American  Interests  and  to  take  part  in 
a  bloody  contention  over  the  succession  to 
the  throne. 

ies»-\90l— Philippine  lilands  To  protect 
American  Interests  following  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  tt>  conquer  the  islands  by  defeat- 
ing the  Filipinos  In  their  war  for  Independ- 
ence 

1900— China -May  24  Ui  September  28  To 
protect  foreign  lives  during  the  Boxer  rising, 
particularly  at  Peking  For  many  years  after 
this  experience  a  permanent  legation  guard 
was  maintained  in  Peking,  and  was  strength- 
ened at  times  as  trouble  threatened 

1901  -Colombia  (State  of  Panama)— Novem- 
ber 20  to  December  4.  To  protect  American 
property  on  the  Isthmus  and  to  keep  transit 
lines  open  during  serious  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances 

1902— Co/omftia— AiHil  16  to  23.  To  protect 
American  Uvea  and  property  at  Boc&s  del 
Toro  during  a  civil  war 

1902— Co/omftia  (State  of  Panama)— Septem- 
ber 17  to  November  18  To  place  armed 
guards  on  all  trains  crossing  the  Isthmus  and 
to  keep  the  railroad  line  open 

1903— Wo nduroA- March  23  to  30  or  31  To 
protect  the  American  consulate  and  the 
steamship  wharf  at  Puerto  Cortez  during  a 
period  of  revolutionary  activity 

1903— Dominican  Republic— Mari^Yi  30  to 
April  21.  To  protect  American  Interests  in 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  during  a  revolu- 
tionary outbreak. 

1903— 5j/na— September  7  to  12  To  protect 
the  American  consulate  In  Beirut  when  a 
local  Moslem  uprising  was  feared. 

1903-04— -46i/sxinia  Twenty-five  marines 
were  sent  to  Abyssinia  to  protect  the  US 
Counsul  General  while  he  negotiated  a  trea- 
ty. 

1903-14— Panama.  To  protect  American  In- 
terests and  lives  during  and  following  the 
revolution  for  Independence  from  Colombia 
over  construction  of  the  Isthmus  Canal.  With 
brief  intermissions,  United  States  Marines 
were  stationed  on  the  Isthmus  from  Novem- 
ber 4.  1903.  to  January  21.  1914,  to  guard 
American  Interests. 

1904 — Dominican  Republic — January  2  to 
February  11  To  protect  American  Interests 
in  Puerto  Plata  and  Sosua  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo City  during  revolutionary  fighting 

1904— Tangier.  Morocco.  "We  want  either 
Perdic&ris  alive  or  Raisula  dead."  Dem- 
onstration by  a  squadron  to  force  release  of 
a  kidnapped  American  Marine  guard  landed 
to  protect  consul  general 

1904— Panama— November  17  to  24.  To  pro- 
tect American  lives  and  property  at  Ancon 
at  the  time  of  a  threatened  insurrection. 

1904-05— ACorea— January  5.  1904.  to  Novem- 
ber U.  1906  To  guard  the  American  legation 
In  Seoul 

1904-05— A'ortu  Marine  guard  sent  to  Seoul 
for  protection  during  Russo-Japanese  War 

190&0*  ("ufta -September  1906  to  January 
23,  1909  Intervention  to  restore  order,  pro- 
tect foreigners,  and  establish  a  stable  gov- 
ernment after  serious  revolutionary  activity 

1907  Honduras— March  18  to  June  8  To 
protect  American  interests  during  a  war  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  troops  were 
stationed  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  In  Trujillo. 
Celba.  Puerto  Cortez.  San  Pedro.  L&guna  and 
Cboloma 


1910— \tcaraaua— February  22  During  a 
civil  war.  to  get  information  of  conditions  at 
Corinto;  May  19  to  September  4.  to  protect 
American  Interests  at  Blueflelds. 

1911--Wondura4-^anuary  26  and  some 
weeks  thereafter  To  protect  Amerlc-an  lives 
and  Interests  during  a  civil  war  in  Honduras 

1911— Cima.  Approaching  stages  of  the  na 
tionalist  revolution.  An  ensign  and  10  men  in 
October  tried  to  enter  Wuchang  to  rescue 
missionaries  but  retired  on  being  warned 
away.  A  small  landing  force  guarded  Amer- 
ican private  property  and  consulate  at  Han- 
kow in  October.  A  marine  guard  was  estab- 
lished in  November  over  the  cable  stations  at 
Shanghai.  Landing  forces  were  sent  for  pro- 
tection in  Nanking.  Chinkiang.  Taku  and 
elsewhere. 

1912— WonduroA-.  Small  force  landed  to  pre- 
vent seizure  by  the  government  of  an  Amer- 
ican-owned railroad  at  Puerto  Cortez  Forces 
withdrawn  after  the  United  States  dis- 
approved the  action. 

1912— Panama.  Troops,  on  re<)ue8t  of  both 
political  parties,  supervised  elections  outside 
the  Canal  Zone. 

1912 — Cufca— June  5  to  August  5.  To  protect 
American  interests  on  the  Province  of 
Oriente.  and  In  Havana 

1912— C/iina  August  24  Ui  26.  on  Kentucky 
Island,  and  August  26  to  30  at  Camp  Nichol- 
son To  protect  Americans  and  American  In- 
terests during  revolutionary  activity 

1912— riirfcev- November  18  to  December  3. 
To  guard  the  American  legation  at  Con- 
stantinople during  a  Balkan  War 

1912-26— Mcaraffua— August  to  November 
1912  To  protect  American  interests  during 
an  attempted  revolution.  A  small  force  serv- 
ing as  a  legation  guard  and  as  a  promoter  of 
peace  and  governmental  stability,  remained 
until  August  5.  1926. 

1912^1— China.  The  disorders  which  began 
with  the  Kuomlntang  rebellion  in  1912.  which 
were  redirected  by  the  Invasion  of  China  by 
Japan  and  finally  ended  by  war  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  in  1941,  led  to 
demonstrations  and  landing  parties  for  the 
protection  of  US.  interests  In  China  con- 
tinuously and  at  many  points  from  1912  on  to 
1941.  The  guard  at  Peking  and  along  the 
route  to  the  sea  was  maintained  until  1941 
In  1927,  the  United  States  had  5,670  troops 
ashore  In  China  and  44  naval  vessels  In  Its 
waters.  In  1933  the  United  States  had  3,027 
armed  men  ashore  All  this  protective  action 
was  in  general  terms  based  on  treaties  with 
China  ranging  from  1858  to  1901. 

1913— Mexico— September  5  to  7  A  few  ma- 
rines landed  at  Claris  Estero  to  aid  In  evacu- 
ating American  citizens  and  others  from  the 
Yaqul  Valley,  made  dangerous  for  foreigners 
by  civil  strife 

1914— Haifi— January  29  to  February  9.  Feb- 
ruary 20  to  21,  October  19.  To  protect  Amer- 
ican nationals  in  a  time  of  dangerous  unrest. 

1914— Dominican  fiepu6/ic-^une  and  July 
During  a  revolutionary  movement.  United 
States  naval  forces  by  gunfire  stopped  the 
bombardment  of  Puerto  Plata,  and  by  threat 
of  force  maintained  Santo  Domingo  City  as  a 
neutral  zone 

1914-17  Mexico  The  undeclared  Mexican- 
American  hostilities  following  the  Dolphin 
affair  and  Villa's  raids  included  capture  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  later  Pershing's  expedition 
Into  northern  Mexico 

1915-34— Haifi— July  28.  1915.  to  August  15. 
1934  To  maintain  order  during  a  period  of 
chronic  and  threatened  Insurrection. 

1916 — China  American  forces  landed  to 
quell  a  riot  taking  place  on  American  prop- 
erty in  Nanking. 

1916-24— Dominican  Republic— May  1916  to 
September  1924.  To  maintain  order  during  a 


period  of  chronic  and  threatened  insurrec- 
tion. 

1917 — China.  American  troops  were  landed 
at  Chungking  to  protect  American  lives  dur- 
ing a  political  crisis. 

iei7-lB— World  War  1.  On  Apnl  «.  1917,  the 
United  SUit««  declared  war  with  (^nnany 
and  on  December  7,  1917,  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

1917  22 — Cuba  To  protect  American  inter- 
ests during  an  Insurrection  and  subsequent 
unsettled  conditions  Most  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  left  Cuba  by  August 
1919.  but  two  companies  remained  at 
Camaguey  until  February  1922 

1918- 19— .Wexico  After  withdrawal  of  the 
Pershing  expedition,  US  troops  entered 
Mexico  in  pursuit  of  bandit*  at  least  three 
times  In  1918  and  six  in  1919  in  August  1918 
American  and  Mexican  troops  fought  at 
Nogales. 

1918-20— Panama.  For  police  duty  according 
to  treaty  stipulations,  at  Chlrlqul.  during 
election  disturbances  and  subsequent  unrest. 

1918-20 — Soviet  Russia.  Marines  were  landed 
at  and  near  Vladivostok  In  June  and  July  to 
protect  the  American  consulate  and  other 
points  in  the  fighting  between  the  Bolshevlkl 
troops  and  the  Czech  Army  which  had  tra 
versed  Siberia  from  the  western  front  A 
joint  proclamation  of  emergency  govern- 
ment and  neutrality  was  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican, Japanese,  British,  French,  and  Czech 
commanders  In  July  and  the  party  remained 
until  late  August.  In  August  7.000  men  were 
landed  in  Vladivostok  and  remained  until 
January  1920.  as  part  of  an  allied  occupation 
force.  In  September  1918.  5.000  American 
troops  Joined  the  allied  intervention  force  at 
Archangel  and  remained  until  June  1919 
These  operations  were  to  offset  effects  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  Russia  and  were 
partly  supported  by  Czarlst  or  Kerensky  ele- 
ments. 

1919— Da/maria.  U.S.  forces  were  landed  at 
Trau  at  the  request  of  Italian  authorities  to 
police  order  between  the  Italians  and  Serbs 

1919— Tur/cev  Marines  from  the  U.S.S.  Ari- 
zona were  landed  to  guard  the  U.S.  Consulate 
during  the  Greek  occupation  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

1919— Hondiiras— September  8  tx)  12  A  land 
force  was  sent  ashore  to  maintain  order  in  a 
neutral  zone  during  an  attempted  revolution 

1920— China— March  14  A  landing  force  was 
sent  ashore  for  a  few  hours  to  protect  lives 
during  a  disturbance  at  Klukiang 

1920— Guafema/a- April  9  to  27  To  protect 
the  American  Legation  and  other  American 
interests,  such  as  the  cable  station,  during  a 
period  of  fighting  between  Unionists  and  the 
Government  of  Guatemala 

1920-22— /Juixia  C5i6eria>  Febraury  16.  1920, 
to  November  19.  1922  A  marine  guard  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  radio  station  and 
property  on  Russian  Island.  Bay  of  Vladivos- 
tok 

1921— Panama-Cosfa  ftica  American  naval 
squadrons  demonstrated  in  April  on  both 
sides  of  the  Isthmus  to  prevent  war  between 
the  two  countries  over  a  boundary  dispute. 

1922— Turkev- September  and  October  A 
landing  force  was  sent  ashore  with  consent 
of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  authorities,  to 
protect  American  lives  and  property  when 
the  Turkish  Nationalists  entered  Smyrna 

1922-23— China  Between  April  1922  and  No- 
vember 1923  marines  were  landed  five  times 
to  protect  Americans  during  periods  of  un- 
rest. 

1924— Wonduroi— February  28  to  March  31. 
September  10  to  15  To  protect  .\mencan 
lives  and  interests  during  election  hos- 
Ulities. 


1924 — China— September  Marines  were 
landed  to  protect  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners in  Shanghai  during  Chinese  factional 
hostilities. 

1925— China — lanuary  15  to  August  29. 
Fighting  of  Chinese  factions  accompanied  by 
riots  and  demonstrations  in  Shanghai  neces- 
sitated landing  American  forces  to  protect 
lives  and  property  in  the  International  Set- 
tlement. 

1925— Honduras— April  19  to  21.  To  protect 
foreigners  at  La  Ceiba  during  a  political  up- 
heaval. 

1925— Panama— October  12  to  23.  Strikes 
and  rent  riots  led  to  the  landing  of  about  600 
American  troops  to  keep  order  and  protect 
American  interests 

1926— China— August  and  September.  The 
Nationalist  attack  on  Hankow  necessitated 
the  landing  of  American  naval  forces  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  A  small  guard  was 
maintained  at  the  consulate  general  even 
after  September  16.  when  the  rest  of  the 
forces  were  withdrawn  Likewise,  when  Na- 
tionalist forces  captured  Klukiang,  naval 
forces  were  landed  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners November  4  to  6 

\92S  33- -Nicaragua -Ma.y  7  to  June  5.  1926; 
August  27,  1926.  to  January  3,  1933.  The  coup 
d'etat  of  General  Chamorro  aroused  revolu- 
tionary activities  leading  to  the  landing  of 
American  marines  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  United  States  forces  came 
and  went,  but  seem  not  to  have  left  the 
country  entirely  until  January  3,  1933.  Their 
work  included  activity  against  the  outlaw 
leader  Sandino  in  1928 

1927 — China  — February  Fighting  at  Shang- 
hai caused  American  naval  forces  and  ma- 
rines to  be  Increased  there.  In  March  a  naval 
guard  was  stationed  at  the  American 
consultate  at  Nanking  after  Nationalist 
forces  captured  the  city  American  and  Brit- 
ish destroyers  later  used  shell  fire  to  protect 
Americans  and  other  foreigners.  Subse- 
quently additional  forces  of  marines  and 
naval  vessels  were  stationed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shanghai  and  Tientsin. 

1932 — China  American  forces  were  landed 
to  protect  American  interests  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Shanghai 

1933- -Cuba,  During  a  revolution  against 
President  Gerardo  Machada  naval  forces 
demonstrated  but  no  landing  was  made. 

1934 — China  Marines  landed  at  Foochow  to 
protect  the  American  Consulate 

l9iO~- Neufoundland.  Bermuda.  SI.  Luna.  Ba- 
hamas. Jamaica.  Antigua.  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana  Troope  were  sent  to  guard  air  and 
naval  bases  obtained  by  negotiation  with 
Great  Britain  These  were  sometimes  called 
lend-lease  bases 

1941 — Greenland  Taken  under  protection  of 
the  United  States  in  April 

1941  — iVetherfands  (Dutch  Guiana).  In  No- 
vember the  President  ordered  American 
troops  to  occupy  Dutch  Guiana  but  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Netherlands  government  in 
exile,  Brazil  cooperated  to  protect  aluminum 
ore  supply  from  the  bauxite  mines  in  Suri- 
nam. 

1941— Iceland  Taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  with  consent  of  ius 
Government,  for  strategic  reasons. 

1941— Germanv,  Sometime  in  the  spring  the 
President  ordered  the  Navy  to  patrol  ship 
lanes  to  Europe  By  July  US  warships  were 
convoying  and  by  September  were  attacking 
German  submarines  In  November,  the  Neu- 
trality Act  was  partly  repealed  to  protect 
military  aid  to  Britain,  Russia,  etc 

1941_iS— World  Wmr  U.  On  December  8, 
1941,  the  United  State*  declared  war  with 
Japan,  on   December   11   with   Germany  and 


Italy,   and   on   June   5,    1942,   with   Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Romania. 

1945— China.  In  October  50.000  U.S.  Marines 
were  sent  to  North  China  to  assist  Chinese 
Nationalist  authorities  in  disarming  and  re- 
patriating the  Japanese  in  China  and  con- 
trolling ports,  railroads,  and  airfields  This 
was  in  addition  to  approximately  60,000  U.S. 
forces  remaining  in  China  at  the  end  of 
Worid  War  II 

1946— 7"ne5(e.  President  Truman  ordered 
the  augmentation  of  U.S.  troops  along  the 
zonal  occupation  line  and  the  reinforcement 
of  air  forces  in  northern  Italy  after  Yugoslav 
forces  shot  down  an  unarmed  U.S.  Army 
transport  plane  flying  over  Venezia  Giulia. 
Earlier  U.S.  naval  units  had  been  dispatched 
to  the  scene. 

IMS— Palestine-  A  marine  consular  guard 
wa^  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  protect  the  U.S. 
Consul  General. 

1948-49 — China.  Marines  were  dispatched  to 
Nanking  to  protect  the  American  Emtiassy 
when  the  city  fell  to  Communist  troops,  and 
to  Shanghai  to  aid  in  the  protection  and 
evacuation  of  Americans. 

1950-53-- A'orean  War.  The  United  States  re- 
sponded to  North  Korean  invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  going  to  its  assistance,  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolutions. 

\9bO-bS— Formosa  (Taxuant.  In  June  1950  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War  President 
Truman  ordered  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  to 
prevent  Chinese  Communist  attacks  upon 
Formosa  and  Chinese  Nationalist  operations 
against  mainland  China. 

1954-55 — China.  Naval  units  evacuated  U.S. 
civilians  and  malitary  personnel  from  the 
Tachen  Islands. 

1956 — Egypt.  A  marine  battalion  evacuated 
US  nationals  and  other  persons  from  Alex- 
andria during  the  Suez  crisis. 

195&  Lebanon.  Marines  were  landed  in  Leb- 
anon at  the  invitation  of  its  government  to 
help  protect  against  threatened  insurrection 
supported  from  the  outside. 

1959-60— rhf?  Caribbean  2d  Marine  Ground 
Task  Force  was  deployed  to  protect  US  na- 
tionals during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

1962 — Cuba.  President  Kennedy  instituted  a 
"quarantine"  on  the  shipment  of  offensive 
missiles  to  Cuba  from  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
also  warned  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
launching  of  any  missile  from  Cuba  against 
any  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  would 
bring  about  U.S.  nuclear  retaliation  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  negotiated  settlement  was 
achieved  in  a  few  days 

1962— Thai/and  The  3d  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Unit  landed  on  .May  17.  1962  to  support 
that  country  during  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist pressure  from  outside;  b.v  July  30  the 
5,000  marines  had  been  withdrawn. 

1962  75— Laos.  From  October  1962  until  1975. 
the  United  States  played  a  role  of  military 
support  in  Laos 

1964— Cor..(7o.  The  United  States  sent  four 
transport  planes  to  provide  airlift  for  Congo- 
lese troops  during  a  rebellion  and  to  trans- 
port Belgian  paratroopers  to  rescue  foreign- 
ers. 

1964-73— I'letnam  War.  U.S.  military  advis- 
ers had  been  m  South  Vietnam  for  a  decade, 
and  their  numbers  had  been  increased  as  the 
military  position  of  the  Saigon  government 
became  weaker.  After  the  attacks  on  US  de- 
stroyers in  the  Tonkin  Gulf,  F*resident  John- 
son asked  for  a  resolution  expressing  U.S.  de- 
termination to  support  freedom  and  protect 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Congress  responded 
with  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  expressing 
support  for  '"all  necessary  measures"  the 
President  might  take  to  repel  armed  attack 
against  U.S.  forces  and  prevent  further  ag- 


gression. Following  this  resolution,  and  fol- 
lowing a  Communist  attack  on  a  U  S.  instal- 
lation in  central  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
escalated  its  participation  in  the  war  to  a 
peak  of  543.000  in  April  1969 

1965— Dominican  Republic  The  United 
States  inter\-ened  to  protect  lives  and  prop- 
erty during  a  Dominican  revolt  and  sent 
more  troops  as  fears  grew  that  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  were  coming  increasingly 
under  Communist  control. 

1967 — Congo.  The  United  States  sent  three 
military  transport  aircraft  with  crews  to 
provide  the  Congo  central  government  with 
logistical  support  during  a  revolt 

1970 — Cambodia.  U.S.  troops  were  ordered 
into  Cam.bodia  to  clean  out  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries from  which  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vi- 
etnamese attacked  US  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  in  Vietnam  The  object  of  this  at- 
tack, which  lasted  from  April  30  to  June  30. 
was  to  ensure  the  continuing  safe  with- 
drawal of  .American  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  assist  the  program  of  Vietnam- 
ization. 

ISHi— Evacuation  from  Cyprus.  United 
States  naval  forces  evacuated  U.S.  civilians 
during  hostilities  between  Turkish  and 
Greek  Cypriot  forces. 

1975 — Evacuation  from  Vietnam.  On  April  3. 
1975,  President  Ford  reported  US  naval  ves- 
sels, helicopters,  and  miarines  had  been  sent 
to  assist  in  evacuation  of  refugees  and  U.S. 
nationals  from  Vietnam. ^ 

\91b— Evacuation  from  Cambodia  On  .^pri! 
12,  1975,  President  Ford  reported  that  he  had 
ordered  US  military  forces  to  proceed  with 
the  planned  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens  from 
Cambodia 

1975— South  Vietnam.  On  April  30,  1975. 
President  Ford  reported  that  a  force  of  70 
evacuation  helicopters  and  865  marines  had 
evacuated  about.  1.400  U  S.  citizens  and  5.500 
third  country  nationals  and  South  Vietnam- 
ese from  landing  zones  near  the  US  Elm- 
bassy  in  Saigon  and  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airfield. 

1975— .Vfaj/affne*  incident  On  May  15.  1975. 
President  Ford  reported  he  had  ordered  mili- 
tary forces  to  retake  the  SS  Mai/ague-z.  a 
merchant  vessel  en  route  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Thailand  with  U.S.  citizen  crew  which  was 
seized  from  Cambodian  naval  patrol  boats  In 
international  waters  and  forced  to  proceed  to 
a  nearby  island. 

1976— Lebanon.  On  July  22  and  23.  1974.  heli- 
copters from  five  U  S  naval  vessels  evacu- 
ated approximately  250  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans from  Lebanon  during  fighting  between 
Lebanese  factions  after  an  overland  convoy 
evacuation  had  been  blocked  by  hostilities. 

1976— A'orea  .Additional  forces  were  sent  to 
Korea  after  two  American  military  personnel 
were  killed  while  in  the  demilitarized  zone 
between  North  and  South  Korea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  down  a  tree. 

1978— Zaire.  From  May  19  through  June 
1978.  the  United  States  utilized  military 
transport  aircraft  to  provide  logistical  sup- 
port to  Belgian  and  French  rescue  operations 
in  Zaire. 

1980— /ran.  On  April  26.  1980.  President 
Carter  reported  the  use  of  six  U.S.  transport 
planes  and  eight  helicopters  in  an  unsuccess- 


3 This  and  subsequent  mentions  of  Presidential  re- 
ports refer  to  reports  the  President  has  submitted  to 
Congress  that  might  be  considered  pursuant  to  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  ■Public  I^aw  9M48.  Novem- 
ber 7.  1973  i  For  a  discussion  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution and  various  type*  of  reports  required  under 
it.  see  The  War  Powers  Resolution  Fifteen  'iear»  of 
Expenence  CRS  Report  88-529  F  or  The  War  Power* 
Resolution  Presidential  Compliance.  CRS  Issue 
Brief  1B81060.  updated  regularly 
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ful    attempt   to   rescue   American    hostages 
being  held  In  Iran. 

1981— £/  Salvador  After  a  ^erllla  offensive 
a^^alnst  the  government  of  El  Salvador,  addi- 
tional US  military  advisers  were  sent  to  El 
Salvador,  bringing  the  total  to  approxi- 
mately 55.  assist  In  training  government 
forces  In  counterlnsurgency.  The  number  of 
advisers  remained  at  the  level  of  approxi- 
mately 55  at  the  end  of  October  1989. 

1981  — tiftyo  On  August  19.  1981.  U.S.  planes 
based  on  the  carrier  Nimiu  shot  down  two 
Libyan  Jets  over  the  Gulf  of  Sldra  after  one 
of  the  Libyan  jets  had  fired  a  heat-seeking 
missile.  The  United  States  periodically  held 
freedom  of  navigation  exercises  In  the  Gulf 
of  Sldra.  claimed  by  Libya  as  territorial  wa- 
ters but  considered  international  waters  by 
the  United  States. 

1982^  Sinai.  On  March  19.  1982.  President 
Reagan  reported  the  deployment  of  military 
personnel  and  equipment  to  participate  in 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  In  the 
Sinai  Participation  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Multinational  Force  and  Observers  Reso- 
lution. Public  Law  97-132: 

1982— Lebanon.  On  August  21.  1982.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reported  the  dispatch  of  80  ma- 
rines to  serve  In  the  multinational  force  to 
assist  in  the  withdrawal  of  members  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  force  from  Beirut.  The 
Marines  left  Sept.  20.  1982 

1983— i^ftanon.  On  September  29.  1982. 
President  Reagan  reported  the  deployment 
of  1200  marines  to  serve  in  a  temporary  mul- 
tinational force  to  facilitate  the  restoration 
of  Lebanese  government  sovereignty  On 
Sept  29.  1983.  Congress  passed  the  Multi- 
national Force  In  Lebanon  Resolution  iP.L. 
98  119)  authorizing  the  continued  participa- 
tion for  eighteen  months. 

1983 — Egypt  Aft*r  a  Libyan  plane  bombed  a 
city  In  Sudan  on  March  IB,  1983.  and  Sudan 
and  E^ypt  appealed  for  assistance,  the  Unit- 
ed States  dispatched  an  AWACS  electronic 
surveillance  plane  to  Egypt. 

1983-89^- Honduras.  In  July  1983  the  United 
States  undertook  a  series  of  exercises  in 
Honduras  that  some  believed  might  lead  to 
conflict  with  Nicaragua.  On  March  25.  1986. 
unarmed  U  S.  military  helicopters  and  crew- 
men ferried  Honduran  troops  to  the  Ntca- 
raguan  border  to  repel  Nicaraguan  troope. 

1983— Chad.  On  August  8.  1963.  President 
Reagan  reported  the  deployment  of  two 
AWACS  electronic  surveillance  planes  and 
eight  F-15  fighter  planes  and  ground 
logistical  support  forces  to  assist  Chad 
against  Libyan  and  rebel  forces 

1985— Grenada  On  October  25.  1983.  Presl 
dent  Reagan  reported  a  landing  on  Grenada 
by  Marines  and  Army  airborne  troops  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  assist  In  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order  and  at  the  request  of  five  members 
of  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States 

1984— PCTXtan  Gulf.  On  June  5.  1964.  Saudi 
Arabian  Jet  fighter  planes,  aided  by  intel- 
ligence from  a  U  S  AWACS  electronic  sur- 
veillance aircraft  and  fueled  by  a  U.S.  KC-10 
tanker,  shot  down  two  Iranian  fighter  planes 
over  an  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf  proclaimed 
aa  a  protected  zone  for  shipping 

\98b-  Italy.  On  October  10,  1985.  US.  Navy 
pilots  intercepted  an  Eigyptlan  airliner  and 
forced  it  to  land  In  Sicily.  The  airliner  was 
carrying  the  hijackers  of  the  Italian  cruise 
ship  Ackilte  Lauro  who  had  killed  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  during  the  hijacking 

1986— tiftva.  On  March  26.  1986.  President 
Rfagan  reported  to  Congress  that,  on  March 
24  and  25,  U.S.  forces,  while  engaged  In  free- 
dom of  navigation  exercises  around  the  Gulf 
Of  Sldra.  had  been  attacked  by  Libyan  mis- 


siles and  the  United  States  had  responded 
with  missiles. 

\966— Libya.  On  April  16.  1966.  President 
Reagan  reported  that  U.S.  air  and  naval 
forces  had  conducted  bombing  strikes  on  ter- 
rorist facilities  and  military  installations  in 
Libya 

1986— flo/ii'ia.  US.  Army  personnel  and  air- 
craft assisted  Bolivia  In  anti-drug  oper- 
ations. 

1987-88— Persian  Gulf.  After  the  Iran-Iraq 
War  resulted  In  several  military  incidents  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  United  States  In- 
creased US.  Navy  forces  operating  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  adopted  a  policy  of 
reflagging  and  escorting  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers 
through  the  Gulf.  President  Reagan  reported 
that  U.S.  ships  had  been  fired  upon  or  struck 
mines  or  taken  other  military  action  on  Sej>- 
tember  23.  October  10.  and  October  20.  1987 
and  April  19.  July  4.  and  July  14.  1988.  The 
United  States  gradually  reduced  its  forces 
after  a  cease-fire  between  Iran  and  Iraq  on 
August  20.  1968. 

1988— Panama.  In  mid-March  and  April  1988. 
during  a  period  of  instability  In  Panama  and 
as  pressure  grew  for  Panamanian  military 
leader  General  Noriega  to  resign,  the  United 
States  sent  1.000  troops  to  Panama,  to  "fur- 
ther safeguard  the  canal.  U  S.  lives,  property 
and  interests  in  the  area."  The  forces  supple- 
mented 10,000  U.S.  military  personnel  al- 
ready In  Panama 

1989— Lifti/a.  On  January  4.  1989.  two  U.S. 
Navy  F-14  aircraft  based  on  the  U.S.S.  John 
F.  Kennedy  shot  down  two  Libyan  jet  fight- 
ers over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  about  70 
miles  north  of  Libya  The  U.S.  pilots  said  the 
Libyan  planes  had  demonstrated  hostile  in- 
tentions. 

1989— Panama.  On  May  U.  1989.  In  response 
to  General  Noriega's  disregard  of  the  results 
of  the  Panamanian  election.  President  Bush 
ordered  a  brigade-sized  force  of  approxi- 
mately 1.900  troops  to  augment  the  esti- 
mated 11.000  U.S.  forces  already  in  the  area. 

1989— ;4ndean  Initiative  m  War  on  Drugs.  On 
September  15.  1989.  President  Bush  an- 
nounced that  military  and  law  enforcement 
assistance  would  be  sent  to  help  the  Andean 
nations  of  Colombia.  Bolivia,  and  Peru  com- 
bat illicit  drug  producers  and  traffickers  By 
mid-September  there  were  50-100  U.S.  mili- 
tary advisers  In  Colombia  In  connection  with 
transport  and  training  In  the  use  of  military 
equipment,  plus  seven  Special  Forces  teams 
of  2-12  persons  to  train  troope  in  the  three 
countries. 

1989— P^ii/ippinM  On  December  1,  1989. 
President  Bush  ordered  U  S  fighter  planes 
from  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines  to  as- 
sist the  Aquino  government  to  repel  a  coup 
attempt.  In  addition.  100  marines  were  sent 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  base  at  Sublc  Bay  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  Eirbaasy  In  Manila 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey 

USE  OF  FORCE  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr  President,  the 
most  serious  issue  a  Senator  must  ever 
decide  involves  war  and  peace.  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis,  we  have  three 
choices:  Never  use  force  to  break  Iraq's 
seizure  and  occupation  of  Kuwait; 
make  war  now;  or  continue  economic 
sanctions  now  while  keepinpr  open  the 
possibility  of  war  later.  .A.mong  these 
three  choices.  I  choose  the  third 
course. 

Most  people  do  not  know  how  we  got 
to  where  we  are  today.  Put  bluntly,  for 


20  years,  the  United  States  ha«  iRrnored 
and  excused  Saddam  Hussein's  ruthless 
and  tyrannical  action.s  We  cannot  es- 
cape the  fact  thai  beKinnint?  in  1975. 
the  Ford  administration  stood  silent 
while  the  regime  Saddam  helped  to  cre- 
ate made  war  on  its  own  Kurdish  citi- 
zens, just  as  it  had  done  earlier  against 
Iraqi  Shias  and  Jews.  We  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, preoccupied  with  Iran  as  the 
source  of  evil  in  the  Middle  P^ast.  did 
nothing  when  Saddam  Hussein  Invaded 
that  nation  for  territory  and  oil  And 
we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  con- 
duct of  our  policy  toward  Iraq  by  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush,  from  the  end 
of  the  war  with  Iran  to  the  moment  of 
his  invasion  in  August,  encouraged 
Saddam  to  believe,  incorrectly,  that  we 
could  turn  a  similar  blind  eye  to  an 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait 

"We  never  exp)ected  that  he  would 
take  all  of  Kuwait.  "  the  former  United 
States  Ambassador  has  said,  in  ex- 
plaining why  she  told  Saddam  that  we 
had  no  opinion  on  Arab-.\rah  disputes. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion officials  never  exjjected  that  Sad- 
dam would  try  to  take  all  of  Khuzistan. 
the  oil-rich  province  of  Iran  populated 
by  Arabs.  In  1980.  we  were  truly  taken 
by  surprise.  In  1990.  it  was  a  serious 
diplomatic  blunder. 

When  Saddam  went  ahead  and  seized 
all  of  Kuwait  in  August.  I  supported 
the  American  response.  No  longer 
would  we  turn  a  blind  eye  to  Saddam's 
evil  acts  of  brutish  opportunism.  His 
aggression  would  be  countered.  Presi- 
dent Bush  stated  our  goals  clearly,  and 
persuaded  nearly  every  civilized  nation 
to  endorse  those  goals:  We  would  act  to 
deter  any  further  advance  by  Iraqi 
troops  toward  Saudi  Arabia,  with  suffi- 
cient military  force  to  hold  them  back 
and  attack  them  by  air.  We  would  iso- 
late Iraq  from  the  international  eco- 
nomic system,  with  sanctions  to  deny 
him  markets  for  his  export,  oil,  to 
freeze  his  foreign  financial  assets,  and 
to  deny  his  access  to  spare  parts  and 
supplies  on  which  his  military  miachlne 
depends.  Above  all.  we  sent  the  mes 
sage  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  we  would 
be  patient  and  steadfast  in  our  insist- 
ence that  he  must  leave  Kuwait  if  he 
ever  wished  to  rejoin  the  community  of 
nations.  Saddam  Hussein  might  try  to 
gamble  that  .\merica  and  the  coalition 
would  lose  its  patience,  but  we  were  so 
united  in  early  fall,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  he  would  surely  have  been 
making  a  deadly  mistake 

A  unified  sense  of  national  purpose,  a 
strong  international  coalition,  eco- 
nomic sanctions  unprecedented  in  their 
breadth  and  impact,  enough  military 
force  to  hold  Saddam  back,  and  firm, 
patient  pressure-^these  were  the  tools 
that  the  administration  developed  to 
get  the  Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait.  I  believe 
they  can  work  I  said  so  at  the  time.  I 
still  believe  that.  But  on  November  7. 
President   Bush,    for   reasons   that   are 


yet  unclear,  added  an  option  for  all-out 
war  that  completely  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  our  response  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

The  threat  of  invading  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait by  deploying  an  extra  200,000 
troops  necessary  to  carry  it  out,  over- 
shadowed all  of  the  other  tools  the 
President  had  arrayed  against  Iraq. 
The  size  of  the  deployment  meant  that 
we  could  not  rotate  troops  to  continue 
a  consistent  threat  over  the  long  term. 
The  President's  policy  lost  its  flexibil- 
ity. The  powerful  tools  of  sanctions, 
mullilateral  action,  and  firm,  patient 
pressure  were  abandoned  before  they 
were  allowed  to  work. 

To  be  effective  at  all.  the  new 
brinksmanship  policy  required  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  undertake  a  huge,  major  war 
if  Saddam  Hussein  did  not  comply  with 
our  demands  by  an  arbitrary  date.  Jan- 
uary 15.  As  Presidents  W'oodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  when 
they  waited  before  committing  the 
United  States  to  the  terrible  world 
wars  of  this  century,  most  Americans 
must  understand  and  generally  agree 
with  the  reasons  for  war.  because  every 
.■\merican  will  be  a  part  of  fighting  it. 
For  Wilson,  declaring  war  was  a  pain- 
ful, idealistic  act  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  For  FDR.  declar- 
ing war  meant  defending  America 
against  forces  "endeavoring  to  enslave 
the  whole  world  *  *  *"  and  "moving  to- 
ward this  hemisphere."  In  the  one  case 
it  was  great  principle,  and  in  the  other 
it  was  self-defense  that  motivated  us. 
President  Bush  asks  for  war  to  punish 
aggression  and  to  secure  access  to  oil 
and  jobs. 

The  question  is:  How  do  we  get  Iraq 
out  of  Kuwaif  I  prefer,  for  now,  to 
strangle  Saddam  Hussein  with  eco- 
nomic sanctions  which  cost  less  in 
terms  of  American  lives  and  dollars 
than  would  a  massive  military  invasion 
that  costs  thousands  of  American  lives, 
billions  of  additional  taxpayer  dollars. 
and  endangers  our  long-term  vital  in- 
terests in  the  region. 

To  use  massive  force  now  would  be  a 
serious  error,  for  even  victory  has  a 
high  price.  First,  there  could  be  a 
power  vacuum  and  civil  chaos  in  Iraq. 
because  of  the  United  States  military 
action  We  could  be  spilling  American 
blood  to  make  the  region  safe  for  Ira- 
nian and  Syrian  domination.  Ambi- 
tious Baathist  and  Islamic  powers  m 
Syria  and  Iran  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  fill  a  vacuum  in  Iraq. 

In  these  circumstances,  only  the 
United  States  could  keep  Iraq  out  of 
Syrian  and  Iranian  hands.  We  would 
have  to  fill  the  power  vacuum  our- 
selves, with  a  military  presence  in  the 
region  for  the  indefinite  future,  at  a 
cost  of  untold  billions  to  .\merican  tax- 
payers. But  to  do  so  would  quickly 
make  us  the  infidel  occupier.  We  would 
invite  continuous  terrorist  attacks 
such  as  those  that  drove  us  out  of  Bei- 


rut. Even  our  present  coalition  part- 
ners want  us  out  of  the  region  as  soon 
as  possible.  Simply  put.  we  could  not 
last  long  controlling  and  occupying  a 
Muslim  country. 

Second,  a  massive  United  States 
military  victory  in  Iraq,  killing  tens  of 
thousands  of  Arabs,  would  make  the 
United  States  the  main  enemy  of  mil- 
lions of  Arabs  for  generations.  It 
wouldn't  be  just  Iraqis.  Iranians,  and 
Islamic  zealots  referring  to  our  Nation 
as  the  Great  Satan  or  seeing  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  mortal  threat.  It  would 
be  many  well-meaning  people  through- 
out the  Arab  and  Islamic  world.  A  re- 
gion with  a  traditional  xenophobia 
against  Crusaders.  Ottoman  Turks. 
British  imperialists,  and  any  other  out- 
siders remembers  those  who  came  and 
killed  indiscriminately. 

Most  disturbing,  we  have  to  think 
about  what  the  administration's  policy 
of  disproportionate  force  would  look 
like  to  Arabs  in  the  aftermath  of  a  war. 
The  policy  as  I  understand  it  is  to  go 
all  out.  Remember.  "No  more  Viet- 
nams."  This  means  a  force  short  of  nu- 
clear war  but  highly  disproportionate 
to  defeat  and  punish  the  aggressor  so 
that  deterrence  will  work  m  the  future 
with  a  mere  threat  of  war.  Casualties 
would  soar.  Other  Arabs  would  say  that 
we  put  little  value  on  Arab  lives  pri- 
marily because  they  are  not  Western. 
Even  the  cowardly  Persian  Gulf  gov- 
ernment official  who  cynically  referred 
to  our  troops  as  "white  slaves"  fight- 
ing the  Arabs'  war  for  them  could  eas- 
ily turn  on  us  as  "white  killers"  re- 
sponsible for  Arab  deaths. 

Tightening  the  economic  noose 
around  Saddam  Hussein,  by  contrast, 
would  not  create  a  power  vacuum  or 
enrage  Arab  masses  against  the  United 
States.  Sanctions  are  being  applied  by 
many  other  countries.  The  undeniable 
suffering  they  will  cause  would  be  the 
shared  responsibility  of  the  entire 
international  community  that  imposed 
them,  including  all  of  Iraq's  .^rab 
neighbore  who  are  most  directly  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  them.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  help  enforce  sanctions,  and 
deter  further  aggression  with  firm  and 
patient  determination,  we  would  mini- 
mize the  risks  of  rejection,  ostracism. 
and  terrorist  reprisals  by  important 
constituencies  of  the  Arab  world.  And 
if  sanctions  eventually  prove  ineffec- 
tive, it  would  be  clear  even  to  the  Arab 
partners  in  our  coalition  that  only 
force  remained  as  the  option.  By  that 
time,  the  application  of  force  could  be 
less  American,  more  multinational, 
clear  to  everyone  as  the  last  resort  for 
ending  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  another 
Arab  country. 

Third,  the  negative  reaction  from 
even  our  Arab  partners  to  such  a  pre- 
mature, massively  destructive  U.S. 
military  action  would  likely  impel  our 
Government  to  make  it  up  to  the 
Arabs.  A  course  likely  to  be  chosen 
would  be   to  bludgeon  Israel   into  ac- 


cepting a  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
question  which  would  be  far  closer  to 
the  Arab  negotiating  position  than  to  a 
fair  arrangement  that  ensures  Israel's 
security.  If  you  doubt  that  could  hap- 
pen, just  remember:  the  United  States 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  Syria's  final  solu- 
tion to  the  Lebanese  problem.  We  have 
begun  to  see  hints  of  a  shift  in  Ameri- 
ca's attitude  toward  Israel— look  at  the 
American  votes  against  Israel  in  the 
United  Nations,  justified  as  always  be- 
cause "We  have  to  keep  the  coalition 
together."  Pressure  on  Israel  to  make 
a  bad  agreement  could  easily  intensify 
in  the  aftermath  of  a  destruction  of 
Iraq. 

Fourth,  a  war  costing  thousands  of 
American  lives  and  billions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  could  lead  to  isolationist  pres- 
sures here  at  home.  The  conflict  would 
not  be  like  the  invasions  of  Grenada  or 
Panama,  or  the  bombing  of  Libya,  that 
Americans  watched  on  TV  the  day  we 
watch  Sylvester  Stallone  in  the  mov- 
ies, just  one  successful  gunfight  after 
another.  Besides  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican deaths,  there  will  be  continuing 
threats  of  terrorism  that  will  alter  the 
lives  of  all  American  travelers.  Re- 
member the  bombing  of  Pan  .Km  flight 
103.  Disruptions  in  oil  supplies  will  in- 
crease prices  for  gasoline  and  home 
heating  oil.  and  make  this  recession 
far.  far  worse  than  it  already  is.  To 
conduct  even  a  short,  successful  war 
will  double  the  $30  billion  Desert 
Shield  has  already  cost.  'V^'Tio  will  pay 
for  this''  Our  allies  will  not.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  will  be  asked  to  shell  out 
again,  this  time  in  amounts  that  might 
push  a  slowing  economy  into  a  massive 
collapse  Once  again.  Americans  will 
see  our  involvements  with  other  na- 
tions as  leading  to  war  and  damaging 
our  economic  prosperity.  The  result 
could  be  that  we  retreat  within  our- 
selves, forsaking  the  growth  and  oppor- 
tunity created  by  a  peaceful  global 
order,  and  replacing  them  with  self-de- 
structive isolationism.  In  my  \-iew. 
that  would  be  a  very  tragic  loss  at  a 
critical  time,  one  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  administration  has  even  consid- 
ered. 

President  Bush  and  Secretary'  Baker 
apparently  have  not  addressed  these 
four  most  probable  outcomes  from 
using  massive  military  force.  They 
have  not  thought  apparently  through 
how  to  deal  with  the  potential  power 
vacuum  in  Iraq,  or  how  to  cushion  the 
negative  Ara.h  reaction  to  the  use  of 
massive  force,  or  how  to  resist  pressure 
from  our  Arab  coalition  partners  to 
sell  out  Israel,  or  how  to  prevent  an 
isolationist  reaction  to  a  bloody  war 
whose  purpose  has  been  inadequately 
explained.  Because  they  have  not  pre- 
pared for  tomorrow's  reaction,  they 
should  not  commence  offensive  action 
today. 

What  they  have  told  us.  however,  is 
that  there  is  something  far  deeper  than 
our  national  interest  in  the  region  that 
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compels  us  to  take  this  impatient,  bel- 
ligerent, risky  stance.  It  Is  the  new 
world  order,  with  America  offering:  a 
new  paradigm  for  leadership.  But  If 
this  first  crisis  In  the  post-cold-war 
world  Is  to  be  resolved  simply  by  a 
blind  rush  to  the  use  of  force,  what  Is 
so  new  about  the  new  world  order? 

The  lessons  of  the  1930"s  are  not  sim- 
ply that  military  agfrression  must  be 
met  with  equal  or  superior  force  imme- 
diately. People  conveniently  forget 
that  If  Hitler's  earliest  aggression— 
against  the  Rhlneland — or  Japans  ear- 
liest aggression— against  Manchuria— 
or  Mussolini's  earliest  aggression- 
against  Ethiopia— had  been  met  with 
strong  deterrent  measures.  Including 
precautionary  International  military 
preparations  and  strong  economic  re- 
prisals, the  Allies  might  never  have 
had  to  face  the  awful  choice  of  war  or 
appeasement.  That's  the  lesson  of  the 
1930'8,  and  It  is  directly  applicable  to 
the  gulf.  We  should  stay  the  course  of 
military  deterrence  and  Increasingly 
stringent  economic  and  psychological 
pressure,  not  lurch  to  war  under  the  il- 
lusion that  it  will  be  cheap,  short,  he- 
roic, or  conclusive. 

To  start  with.  I  will  say  that  I  be- 
lieve January  16  is  far  too  early  for  any 
use  of  force  The  U.N  Security  Council 
accepted  that  day  as  the  end  of  the 
moratorium  after  which  force  might  be 
used  at  any  time.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration, without  any  authorization 
from  the  United  Nations  or  from  this 
Congress,  declared  it  to  be  a  deadline 
after  which  war  appeared  to  be  all  but 
automatic  Such  decisions  should  not 
be  placed  on  autopilot.  We  should  not 
gamble  American  lives  on  whether 
Saddam  Hussein,  an  isolated  megalo- 
maniac, will  learn  to  rationally  assess 
his  iniere.sts  within  the  next  few  days. 
I  suggest  that  this  Congress  should  set 
a  new  date,  one  that  gives  us  control 
over  our  actions,  and  that  gives  sanc- 
tions enough  time  to  cut  into  Iraq's 
supply  of  spare  parts  and  military 
equipment  so  that  we  will  attack  his 
forces  when  and  where  they  are  at 
their  weakest  rather  than  at  their 
strongest  point.s  October  1.  1991.  for  ex- 
ample, is  to  me  an  appropriate  date  to 
reopen  the  possibility  of  an  unprovoked 
offensive  action  against  Iraq.  Indeed,  it 
may  well  prove  at  that  time  to  be  the 
only  way  to  get  Saddam  Hussein  out  of 
Kuwait. 

But  even  then.  October  1  would  not 
be  an  automatic  deadline  after  which 
an  American  attack  would  follow  im- 
mediately Between  now  and  October. 
Congress  would  have  the  obligation  to 
consider  all  aspects  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  We  would  not  be  rushed  into  ei- 
ther accepting  or  rejecting  any  Presi- 
dential decision  about  the  use  of  force. 

If  October  1  comes,  and  Saddam  has 
not  yet  left  Kuwait,  the  President 
would  then  be  able  to  come  to  us  with 
a  request  for  the  immediate  use  of 
force  if  he  believed  that  Iraq  would  not 


leave  Kuwait  otherwise.  Having  had 
months  to  consider  the  matter  seri- 
ously. Congress  could  promise  the 
President  an  expedited  S-day  procedure 
to  consider  the  request  after  this  pe- 
riod of  debate.  Remember,  since  Presi- 
dent Bush  changed  to  an  offensive 
strategy  on  November  2.  the  Congress 
deliberated  this  grave  issue  for  only  2 
days. 

Between  now  and  October  1.  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  return  to  a 
defensive,  deterrent  posture,  reducing 
our  troops  at  least  to  the  level  where 
they  could  be  rotated  to  remain  fresh 
and  effective.  The  International  coali- 
tion fully  supports  a  defensive  posture, 
and  this  would  give  us  a  chance  to  re- 
store the  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  coalition  troops  so  that  this 
would  not  be  seen  as  overwhelmingly 
an  American  military  action.  We  would 
continue  to  maintain  a  full  com- 
plement of  equipment  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  a  surge  capacity  so  that  we  could 
restore  an  offensive  force  to  the  region 
within  days  If  it  became  necessary,  or 
if  Congress  authorized  it. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  are 
many.  It  would  restore  to  our  con- 
frontation with  Iraq  the  power  of 
steadily  mounting  pressure.  It  would 
put  the  international  coalition  and 
comprehensive  sanctions  once  again  at 
the  forefront  of  our  arsenal.  It  would 
give  the  American  people,  in  part 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, a  chance  to  weigh  our  Nation's 
interests  and  to  enter  war.  if  and  when 
it  is  finally  necessary,  as  a  unified 
committed  nation.  But  its  greatest  ad- 
vantage is  simply  that  it  is  far  more 
likely  to  lead  to  a  peaceful  outcome 
than  the  strategy  being  pursued  right 
now.  That  is  what  makes  it  superior. 

Mr.  President,  if  America  truly  hopes 
to  lead  the  world  in  a  new  way.  to 
enter  a  new  world  order  with  our 
strength  intact,  we  will  lead  by  the 
power  of  our  example,  not  just  by  the 
firepower  of  our  military.  We  can  lead 
the  world  in  a  new  way.  but  not  if  we 
are  afraid  of  an  honest  debate  about 
our  vital  interests.  We  can  lead  in  a 
new  way  but  not  if  we  lack  the  pa- 
tience and  determination  to  achieve 
long-term  solutions  to  international 
conflicts.  We  can  lead  in  a  new  say  but 
not  if  we  become  so  absorbed  In  jjerson- 
alities  that  we  forget  about  nations 
We  can  lead  in  a  new  way  but  not  if  we 
veer  from  ally  to  ally,  making  pacts  of 
convenience  with  Saddam  Hussein 
against  Iran  one  day.  and  with  Iran 
against  Saddam  on  the  next.  We  can 
lead  in  a  new  way  but  not  if  we  force 
our  eyes  away  from  human  rights  vio- 
lations In  China,  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  we  have  to  keep  them  roped 
into  our  coalition,  our  Persian  Gulf  co- 
alition. 

Mr.  President.  I  learned  today,  for 
example,  how  aggressively  President 
Gorbachev  is  exploiting  the  world's 
preoccupation   with   the   crisis   in   the 


gulf  to  impose  his  demands  on  Lithua- 
nia and  other  republics  seeking  free- 
dom. It  would  be  a  sad  irony  if  the 
price  of  Soviet  support  for  freeing  Ku- 
wait turns  out  to  be  American  acquies- 
cence in  Soviet  aggression  against 
other  small.  Illegally  annexed  nations. 
The  administration  must  realize  that 
the  aspirations  to  freedom  of  the  So- 
viet people  are  no  less  important  than 
the  unity  of  our  Persian  Gulf  coalition. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can 
lead  a  changing  world  if  we  hold  fast  to 
our  vision  of  an  or>en  society,  cajjable 
of  honest  debate  about  our  Interests, 
steadfjist  In  our  principles,  patient  in 
our  win  to  meet  any  challenge,  consist- 
ent and  reliable  in  our  alliances,  imagi- 
native about  peaceful  solutions,  and 
conscious  of  our  limits  but  limitless  in 
our  hopes.  Today's  debate,  and  tomor- 
row's, and  the  next  day's  and  the  votes 
will  determine  whether  we  endanger 
the  chance  to  build  this  kind  of  new 
leadership  through  premature  military 
action,  or  whether  we  go  the  extra  mile 
and  use  the  new  tools  of  a  truly  new 
world  order. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL).  The  Chair  recognizes  Senator 
Roth 

the  oulf  crisis 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  crises  such 
as  the  one  that  confronts  us  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  demand  the  very  best  leader- 
ship and  judgment  our  Government  can 
provide.  How  simple  it  would  be  if 
Providence  would  take  our  hand,  open 
our  mind,  and  lead  us  footstep  by  foot- 
step into  the  future.  Only  under  those 
circumstances  would  we  have  the  con- 
fidence to  know  that  our  decisions 
were  infallible,  our  actions  correct,  and 
our  lives  secure 

But  mortality  requires  the  exercise 
of  judgment — judgment  that  finds  its 
source  in  our  history,  philosophy,  and 
cultural  ties.  In  our  religious  and  patri- 
otic convictions;  in  our-  concepts  of  mo- 
rality and  our  need  for  security.  When 
these  basic  values  are  examined  in  the 
context  of  the  offensive  threat  Saddam 
Hussein  has  taken  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  becomes  clear  why  our  President  re- 
acted speedily  and  in  the  manner  he 
did 

What  Hussein  has  done  not  only  of- 
fends our  sense  of  morality,  but  threat- 
ens our  sense  of  security.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  violently  and  illegally 
annexed  Kuwait,  that  he  held  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  hostage,  and 
that  he  has  denied  his  own  citizens 
basic  rights  and  needs  to  build  the 
third  largest  war  machine  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  enough  that  this  dictator  is 
little  more  than  a  despotic  madman 
who  has  demonstrated  his  ruthless  be- 
havior by  using  chemical  weapons  on 
his  own  people  and  killing  members  of 
his  own  family.  These  are  moral  issues 
that  offend  us  greatly.  But  our  concern 
to  put  down  this  deadly  hydra  goes 
even  further. 


His  intentions  are  clear— intentions 
that  pose  a  direct  threat  not  only  to 
the  security  of  our  country,  but  to  the 
world  at  large.  Rather  than  using  the 
oil  rich  resources  of  his  country  to 
build  its  economy  and  care  for  its  peo- 
ple, he  invaded  Kuwait  to  exercise 
greater  control  over  OPEC  and  to  In- 
timidate those  countries  to  whom  Iraq 
owes  debt  as  a  result  of  its  war  with 
Iran.  Likewise,  he  has  used  his  re- 
sources to  develop  chemical,  biological, 
and  soon,  nuclear  weapons— all  toward 
the  end  of  extending  his  dominion  over 
his  own  country  and  as  many  neighbor- 
ing nations  as  possible. 

His  objective  is  to  become  the  domi- 
nant power  among  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  to  use  his  power 
against  the  democracies  of  the  West.  In 
fact,  he  has  already  become  the  major 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

He  calls  himself  the  sword  of  the 
Arabs;  even  that  is  an  illusion.  His 
sword  will  be  used  to  extend  only  his 
own  interests.  His  failure  to  speak  for 
the  Arab  world  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  Arab  nations 
are  aligned  against  him.  Never  in  re- 
cent history  have  so  many  nations, 
with  so  many  diverse  cultures  and  so 
many  distinct  interests,  been  united 
toward  a  common  objective — that  of 
eliminating  the  threat  Hussein  poses. 

There  are  credible  arguments  being 
made  that  members  of  this  coalition 
should  be  doing  more — assuming  more 
responsibility.  committing  more 
troops,  and  sharing  more  of  the  costs 
associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield  But  the  fact  remains,  such  a 
united  coalition  is  truly  historic— a  co- 
alition that  reflects  that  world-wide 
concern  about  Saddam  Hussein,  his  bel- 
ligerent character  and  frightening  ob- 
jectives. 

This  alignment  is  the  result  of  sev- 
eral important  factors — factors  that  we 
must  consider  as  we  debate  the  resolu- 
tions before  us. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  foremost  factor 
concerns  Iraq's  growth  in  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  military  power.  It 
continues  at  a  threatening  pace,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Hussein's  war  with 
Iran  is  long  ended.  Let  no  one  be 
caught  sleeping.  To  close  an  eye  now 
would  allow  him  the  deadly  latitude  to 
consolidate  his  power  and  amass  a  nu- 
clear arsenal.  He  is  willing  to  bend  any 
law  and  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to- 
ward these  ends  He  is  as  unpredictable 
as  a  desert  storm  and  .^s  deceptive  as  a 
mi  rage - 

One  can  only  imagine  what  devastat- 
ing consequence  would  follow  should 
his  dominance  be  allowed  in  the  oil- 
rich  Middle  East— and  this  is  the  sec- 
ond reason  he  must  be  stopped.  When  I 
speak  of  the  danger  that  would  result 
from  his  control  in  this  region.  I  am 
not  talking  about  consequences  to 
major  oil  companies.  Quite  simply.  I 
am  talking  about  jobs. 


I  am  talking  about  the  raw  material 
of  human  endeavor.  Oil  runs  the  econo- 
mies of  the  world.  It  fuels  our  fac- 
tories, heats  our  homes,  carries  our 
products  from  manufacturer  to  mar- 
ket. It  is  as  basic  to  the  economy  as 
water  is  to  life,  and  the  free  trade  m 
international  energy  supplies  is  criti- 
cal for  not  only  the  industrial  democ- 
racies but  the  fragile  Third  World  na- 
tions that  depend  on  this  precious  re- 
source even  more  than  we  do.  Any  at- 
tempt to  disrupt  those  supplies  will 
send  a  devastating  quake  through 
these  economies — lengthening  unem- 
ployment lines  and  boosting  inflation 
in  the  industrial  democracies  and 
crushing  the  economies  of  developing 
countries  where  day-to-day  existence 
depends  on  imported  energy  sources. 

A  third  reason  this  man  must  be 
stopped  concerns  the  progress  and  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  We  have  en- 
tered an  era  where  the  United  Nations 
is  playing  an  increasingly  important 
role.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
there  is  a  unified  effort  to  work 
through  the  Security  Council  in  an  ef- 
fort to  ensure  world  peace.  For  Con- 
gress to  turn  its  back  on  the  progress 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  Security 
Council  resolutions  would  thwart  the 
progress  and  reduce  the  United  Na- 
tion's capacity  to  influence  destabiliz- 
ing crises. 

If  we  are  to  establish  a  multilateral 
security  system  as  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
jected new  world  order,  we  must  both 
maintain  and  encourage  United  Na- 
tions. European,  and  Japanese  involve- 
ment. NATO,  if  it  is  to  be  relevant  m 
the  world  of  tomorrow,  must  play  a 
more  significant  role  where  its  vital  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  as  they  are  now  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Hussein  has  demonstrated  that  with 
the  cold  war  fading,  the  real  threat  to 
freedom-loving  nations  is  the  prolifera- 
tion of  arms  in  the  hands  of  despotic 
dictators.  Intercontinental  missiles, 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  arms 
turn  unstable  Third  World  nations  into 
first-rate  military  powers.  And  I  can- 
not underscore  the  danger.  The  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  world,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  must  speak  with  one  un- 
mistakable voice  when  it  comes  to  this 
issue;  We  will  not  stand  to  be 
blackmailed  by  self-serving  despots. 

These  same  groups  and  organizations 
must  work  together  to  stop  this  pro- 
liferation, and  as  a  world  bound  by  dia- 
log and  diplomacy  we  must  dem- 
onstrate that  come  what  may  we  will 
not  be  held  hostage. 

Mr.  President.  Saddam  Hussein  must 
be  stopped.  War  is  always  a  horrible  al- 
ternative, and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
and  prayer  that  it  can  be  avoided.  How- 
ever, should  it  become  necessary.  I 
stand  firmly  behind  our  President.  We 
either  deal  with  Hussein  now.  or  we 
will  most  assuredly  face  him  later 


At  the  moment,  we  have  friends  in 
the  region,  support  from  all  comers  of 
the  globe,  and  he  has  yet  to  get  his 
hands  on  nuclear  arms.  On  a  moral 
plane,  if  we  resolve  this  threat  success- 
fully and  decisively,  it  will  dem- 
onstrate to  would-be  "Saddam  Hus- 
seins" that  in  the  court  of  world  opin- 
ion force  and  aggression  are  no  sub- 
stitutes for  cooperation  and  diplomacy. 

Should  war  become  necessary,  it  is 
critical  that  our  service  men  and 
women  have  bipartisan  support  here  at 
home.  As  Adm.  William  Crowe  has 
pointed  out: 

The  public  discussions  have  been  useful. 
but  it  is  time  to  let  the  govercmenta.;  proc- 
ess work.  The  administratior.  and  Congress 
must  resolve  their  differences  before  Janu- 
ary 15,  Congress'  failure  to  be  counted  on 
this  vital  issue  *  *  *  weakens  :'s  claims  on 
equal  responsibility  in  determining-  m.atters 
of  national  importance.  *  *  *  II  the  decision 
is  for  war.  Americans  should  unite  behind 
the  President. 

A  call  to  support  our  President  was 
also  expressed  this  morning  in  the  Wil- 
mington News  Journal.  Quite  simply, 
the  Journal  wrote: 

We  believe  Congress  should  support  a  nec- 
essary force"  resolution,  much  like  the  one 
approved  by  the  United  Nations.  *  *  *  At  this 
point,  we  believe  the  credible  threat  of  force 
against  Iraq  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
complex  mix  of  diplomacy,  negotiations, 
international  and  direct  White  House  initia- 
tives to  Ba4?hdad.  We  hope  it  Is  not  necessarj- 
to  use  force  But  we  do  not  believe  Congress 
should,  at  this  late  date,  be  trying  to  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  President  or  the 
military  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wil- 
mington News  Journal  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Debate  SHOfLD  Focus 
REALrriES  OF  US.  Gulf  PosmoN 

As  Congress  begins  debate  on  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  use  force  In  the 
Middle  East,  its  first  consideration  should  be 
to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  as  they  stand  on  the 
brink  of  war  in  that  region. 

This  is  neither  a  call  for  Jingoism  nor  an 
appeal  for  craven  behavior  It  is  a  call  for 
courage  to  face  the  realities  of  this  moment 
in  history. 

Congress's  job,  as  we  see  It.  Is  to  carefully 
examine  President  Bush's  actions  up  to  this 
point,  consider  their  geopolitical  ramifica- 
tions and  decide  if  he  is  serving  the  nation 
well. 

We  believe  Congress  should  support  a  "nec- 
essary force"  resolution,  much  like  the  one 
approved  by  the  United  Nations,  unless  Con- 
gress is  able  to  objectively  pinpoint  senous 
failures  in  the  line  of  duty  by  the  President. 

We  are  opposed  to  war  Who  with  a  shred  of 
sanity  Is  nof  When  there  is  a  chance,  con- 
fiict  should  be  resolved  non-violently.  But 
we  are  also  aware  that  not  all  conr.icts  are 
resolvable  without  the  threat  of  force,  and 
that  the  threat  of  force  is  not  an  effective 
companion  to  diplomacy  unless  it  is  made 
credible  by  the  demonstrated  wililngness  to 
carry  through 
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It  Is  obvious,  regrrettably.  that  the  United 
States  la  now  in  a  no-back-out  position.  Hav- 
ing recognized  that  It  would  be  Intolerable  to 
allow  President  Saddam  Hussein  to  grab,  by 
military  force,  the  power  to  slowly  strangle 
the  Industrial  nations  of  the  world  by  manip- 
ulating petroleum  supplies,  and  having  mo- 
bilized against  his  naked  agression  to 
achieve  this,  there  Is  no  sound  basis  for  the 
United  States  to  stand  down  at  this  time 

Persuasive  arguments  can  be  made  to 
stand  fast  defensively,  but  only  if  there  Is  an 
awareness  of  what  a  long  term  defensive  pos- 
ture win  cost  in  manpower,  money  and  na- 
tional morale,  given  the  probability  that  a 
prolonged  siege  Is  likely  to  leave  the  United 
States  standing  even  more  alone  In  the 
desert  than  It  Is  now 

At  this  point,  we  believe  the  credible 
threat  of  force  against  Iraq  Is  an  essential 
Ingredient  In  the  complex  mix  of  diplomacy, 
negotiations.  International  and  direct  White 
House  peace  Initiatives  to  Baghdad  We  hope 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  use  force  But  we  do 
not  believe  Congress  should,  at  this  late 
date,  be  trying  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  President  or  the  military  forces  In 
Saudi  Arabia 

Mr  ROTH  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recog^nlzes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

THE  PERBIAN  OULF  CRISIS 

Mr  ADAMS.  Congrress  had  a  policy  In 
position  In  August.  September,  and  Oc- 
tober We  voted  for  what  the  President 
wanted.  We  funded  what  the  President 
had  asked  for  and  the  policy  was  in 
place  and  working 

After  Contfrcss  left  the  city,  the 
President  changed  the  policy  to  one 
that  has  (irradually  boxed  us  into  a  posi- 
tion of  voting  for  economic  sanctions 
or  war  This  was  not  done  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  was  not  late. 

On  November  29,  after  this  had  hap- 
pened, this  Member  stood  in  the  gal- 
lery of  this  building  and  said  that  Is 
what  happened.  On  January  3,  Senator 
Harkin  and  I  said  this  debate  must 
start  to  protect  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  US.  Constitution  and  of 
this  body,  the  US.  Senate. 

We  were  asked  by  the  administration 
to  delay  this  debate  until  after  he  sent 
his  Secretary  of  State  to  Europe  to 
meet  with  the  so-called  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Iraq.  We  did  so. 

I,  therefore,  trust  that  those  who  are 
now  opposing  our  position,  which  is 
that  we  should  vote  whether  we  go  to 
war  or  not.  will  not  block  the  majority 
leader  and  the  others  from  obtainmg  a 
unanimous-consent  request  and  the 
necessary  time  to  debate  and  vote  on 
this  matter  before  the  bombs  and  the 
shells  drop  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

That  was  what  we  said  weeks  ago. 
not  days  ago.  and  if  there  is  a  blockage 
by  filibuster  or  by  refusal  to  go  along, 
then  this  Senator  for  one — and  I  am 
sure  I  will  be  joined  by  others — will 
stand  on  this  floor  and  repeat  again 
what  I  have  just  stated:  that  any  delay 
in  the  vote  on  this  matter  was  caused 
by  the  administration  for  its  own  pur- 
poses so  it  could  declare  a  unilateral 


war.  I  do  not  think  the  President  wants 
that;  I  do  not  think  the  people  want 
that. 

We  have  tried  very  hard  to  be  trust- 
ing. We  expect  trust  back.  Therefore.  I 
hope  and  I  trust  that  we  will  vote  on 
this  matter  on  Saturday  or.  if  it  has  to 
be,  on  Sunday  or  Monday.  This  Senator 
will  be  here  to  vote  on  any  of  those 
days  or  any  hour  before  January  15. 

I  say  before  January  15  because  that 
was  the  reason — many  did  not  under- 
stand why— we  raised  the  point  on  a 
traditional  day  for  swearing  in  Mem- 
bers and  doing  housekeeping  matters. 
We  were  concerned  there  might  be  an 
attempt  to  block  a  vote  on  whether 
this  Nation  goes  to  war.  which  is  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, not  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

That  point  has  been  clearly  made  by 
a  number  of  other  speakers.  I  will  not 
repeat  all  those  citations  now.  But,  we 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  that  point 
was  made.  This  President  carries  grave 
risk  if  he  is  advising  his  party  and  his 
people  to  block  votes  in  the  Senate  so 
that  we  cannot  vote  on  it. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  we 
have  the  votes  to  win.  That  is  some- 
thing that  will  be  determined  by  the 
conscience  of  each  Senator.  But  we  do 
know  that  each  Senator  must  exercise 
that  conscience  because,  if  we  do  not, 
we  will  divide  this  country.  The  proc- 
esses set  up  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
to  prevent  us  from  hurr.ving  into  war 
and  to  debate  war  and  were  placed  in 
the  legislative  branch  will  have  been 
violated.  That  will  be  a  tragedy  for  this 
Nation  which  will  compound  the  trag- 
edy that  is  about  to  occur  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  should  we  engage  In  a  war  in 
that  region. 

I  have  spoken  before  on  this  subject 
in  early  January  I  will  not  repeat  all 
the  remarks  I  made  then,  but  I  will  re- 
peat some  because  at  that  point  people 
did  not  know  whether  the  debate  was 
serious.  But  the  debate  now  is,  will 
there  be  war  or  will  there  be  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. It  is  going  to  be  a  very  clear  vote 
between  two  sides.  Prayerfully,  there 
are  diplomatic  operations  taking  place, 
but  they  are  not  coming  from  this 
country,  so  we  cannot  rely  upon  them. 

Our  diplomacy  consisted  of  sending 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  meet  with 
the  Foreign  Minister;  not  to  negotiate, 
not  to  conduct  diplomacy,  but  to  de- 
liver a  message  I  do  not  consider  that 
negotiation,  but  that  is  the  way  this 
executive  wanted  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  elected  President  and  that 
is  the  way  he  conducted  it  But  he  put 
us  in  the  position  of  giving  up  on  diplo- 
macy and  having  to  vote  for  economic 
sanctions  or  for  war 

This  Senator  will  not  vote  for  war.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  solution. 
When  we  talked  about  a  new  world 
order  we   were  just  simply   stating  a 


fact.  One  superpower  is  in  a  chaotic 
condition.  That  leaves  the  other  super- 
power, the  United  States,  in  a  position 
where  it  can  support  actions  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  are  supporting  the 
actions  of  the  United  Nations  in  their 
economic  blockade  of  Iraq.  It  will 
work.  No,  it  will  not  work  overnight. 
But  it  will  work. 

The  economic  sanctions  keep  the  co- 
alition together.  The  Arab  States  have 
never  said  the.v  would  invade  another 
Arab  nation,  but  they  have  said  that 
they  will  protect  a  brother  Arab  na- 
tion. The  coalition  has  agreed  to  stay 
with  the  United  States  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression.  But  I  have  not 
heard  of  an  agreement  to  conduct  a 
war  of  major  proportions  with  the  lives 
of  Arab  soldiers  on  the  line. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  how  or  when 
a  war  should  be  conducted.  Once  this 
body  has  voted  yes  or  no.  the  Presi- 
dent, under  our  Constitution,  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  We  do  not  ques- 
tion that.  But  Congress  has  the  power 
to  declare  war.  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  other  side  questions  this  fact. 
The  Founding  Fathers  clearly  gave  the 
legislative  branch  the  authority  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  President  shall  ex- 
ercise his  constitutional  role. 

And  that  is  not  just  coming  from 
legal  scholars.  It  is  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people.  They  under- 
stand that  Congress  has  been  given  the 
authority  to  declare  war.  They  know 
that  we  did  not  want  a  king.  We  do  not 
have  one  now,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
have  one.  That  is  why  the  power  is  di- 
vided. It  was  logical  to  divide  the 
power,  not  just  scholarly 

Our  Founding  Fathers  would  have 
been  appalled  at  the  suggestion  of  giv- 
ing to  those  who  would  conduct  a  war 
the  power  to  declare  or  make  war. 
They  wanted  that  power  to  go  to  the 
legislative  body  and  they  wanted  the 
legislative  body  to  stand  up  and  vote 
on  it.  Yes,  risk  your  seat  for  it.  I  will 
risk  mine,  and  I  know  every  other  Sen- 
ator is  willing  to  do  the  same.  That  is 
what  the  American  people  expect  from 
us. 

If  we  are  wrong  and  the  American 
people  want  to  go  to  war.  then  in  the 
election  of  1992  I  assume  those  people 
who  feel  my  vote  was  wrong,  will  vote 
against  me.  But  that  is  what  public 
service  is  all  about. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  are  cooperat- 
ing in  getting  us  to  a  vote  by  Saturday. 
The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to 
this  constitutional  body  is  to  stand  on 
the  sidelines;  to  not  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion at  all. 

I  have  seen  that  happen  before  Seven 
times  we  tried  to  get  the  War  Powers 
Act  to  function.  The  War  Powers  Act, 
for  those  who  are  familiar  with  it,  was 
passed  to  help  stop  the  Vietnam  war  It 
was  passed  over  President  Nixon's  vote. 
The  War  Powers  Act  provides  for  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  President  has  60 
days  to  remove  troops  if  he  has  put 


them  in  hostilities,  unless  he  gets  the 
approval  of  Congress.  It  was  a  lesser 
degree  of  the  war  power,  which  exists 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Seven  times  we  tried  to  bring  the 
War  Powers  Act  up  because  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  send  a  letter.  We  were 
blocked  by  the  procedures  of  this  body, 
and  seven  times  it  was  filibustered  and 
we  could  not  proceed,  even  after  we  had 
suffered  38  deaths  from  an  Iraqi  Exocet 
missile  striking  one  of  our  ships. 

That  Is  why  we  have  avoided  using 
that  process.  We  do  not  want  to  argue 
about  process.  This  is  war  or  peace. 
And  war  or  peace  is  something  that 
was  involved  when  the  President  made 
the  decision  to  increase  the  number  of 
troops. 

We  tried  to  Invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act  when  the  United  States  was 
reflagglng  Kuwaiti  tankers  in  support 
of  Iraq. 

The  Senate  is  often  called  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body.  I  want  us  to 
have  time  to  debate  this  resolution— 
for  Senators  to  say  what  they  wish  to 
say.  But  I  want  to  be  certain  we  take 
action  on  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  did  not  set  a  clock  for  January  15. 
The  timetable  was  set  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  had 
to  try  to  schedule  to  meet  that.  If  this 
debate  and  subsequent  vote  go  beyond 
the  time  when  troops  are  in  acton, 
bombs  subsequent  fall,  shells  are  fired 
and  the  blood  is  spilled,  the  whole  de- 
bate changes.  The  President  has  heard 
it  mentioned  already  by  some  of  the 
speakers;  Support  our  boys  and  girls 
over  there. 

That  is  not  the  arguiment.  The  argu- 
ment is  whether  or  not  their  lives 
should  be  put  at  risk,  in  the  first  place. 
The  debate  must  not  take  place  in  the 
context  of  whether  or  not  we  support 
our  troops.  We  do.  We  will  support  our 
troops  to  the  end,  and  in  every  way 
possible.  The  debate  today  is  whether 
or  not  our  troops  should  be  committed 
to  battle. 

That  Is  what  it  comes  to.  People  be- 
come allies  and  enemies  when  war 
starts. 

President  Bush  may  have  lost  pa- 
tience with  Saddam  Hussein,  but  the 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  lose  patience 
with  the  Idea  that  going  to  war  was 
something  that  should  not  be  entered 
lightly.  War  commits  the  resources  of 
the  Nation,  the  best  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  our  whole  position  with  regard 
to  all  other  nations  when  we  commit 
that  act.  The  system  was  not  set  up  to 
hurry  into  war.  It  was  set  up  to  ensure 
war  is  the  right  push. 

Regrettably,  over  the  past  four  dec- 
ades, the  Congress  has  not  exercised 
this  power.  That  Is  my  other  concern 
and  why  this  vote  Is  so  essential.  In  a 
moment  I  will  discuss  the  substance  of 
what  Is  the  difference  between  a  war 
and  a  nonwar  in  the  Middle  East  from 
my  perspective  in  the  time  I  have  spent 
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there.  And  this  Is  time  covering  20 
years,  not  a  recent  trip. 

In  1950,  President  Truman  took  us 
into  war  in  Korea.  In  1965,  President 
Johnson  led  us,  step  by  step,  into  the 
■Vietnam  War.  I,  as  a  young  Congress- 
man, heard  that  called  an  incident,  a 
police  action,  a  protection  of  our 
troops.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  jjassed  so  we  would  be  able  to  pro- 
tect our  ships  after  it  was  thought  that 
the  Turner  Joy  had  been  fired  upon. 

I  was  In  Congress  when  the  first  Ma- 
rine division  was  sent  in  across  the 
DMZ.  and  the  generals  said— who  were 
old  hands.  Infantry  generals — do  not 
fight  a  land  war  In  Asia.  But  the  ad- 
ministration people — and  I  mention 
this  because  I  have  had  to  fight  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican  Presidents 
on  this  issue — said:  Give  us  a  Marine 
division,  and  in  30  days  we  will  have 
sealed  off  the  country.  Does  that  sound 
familiar? 

I  asked  the  question,  as  the  first  part 
of  the  substantive  debate.  I  think  we 
can  win.  Suppose  we  win  in  Kuwait.  Do 
we  cross  the  Iraqi  border?  Are  we  going 
to  invade  Iraq?  Or  is  it  going  to  become 
a  DMZ?  And  if  we  do  Invade,  are  we 
going  to  occupy  Baghdad?  And  if  so, 
with  how  many  troops,  for  how  long? 
And  will  this  stabilize  the  gulf?  Will 
this  protect  Israel?  Will  this  protect 
our  interests  in  the  oil  fields?  Will  our 
Arab  allies  feel  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing?  Will  our  troops  be  faced 
with  decisions  of:  What  do  we  do  when 
terrorists  or  guerrillas  kill  our  troops 
in  the  streets? 

Are  we  going  to  stop  at  the  border? 
Or  are  we  going  to  just  destroy  an 
army?  War  is  not  something  that  is 
easily  controlled. 

As  one  Senator — I  do  not  know  about 
others;  it  is  up  to  them  and  their  con- 
sciences— I  would  never  predict  how 
long  a  war  will  last.  I  know  I  was 
mighty  grateful  in  World  Wsir  n  that  it 
was  over  before  they  shipped  me  out.  I 
was  ready  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
ship.  I  think  it  was  a  miracle  that  It 
stopped  when  It  did.  But  nobody 
planned  that.  I  think  people  who  say  It 
will  simply  happen  and  be  over  do  not 
remember.  They  just  do  not  remember. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  skilled  public  official.  He  has  served 
in  many  posts.  I  served  with  him  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  many 
years  ago.  I  think  tactically  the  ad- 
ministration was  brilliant  In  setting  up 
the  original  policy.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
ported it:  To  gather  together  a  coali- 
tion, to  get  the  United  Nations  to  move 
to  obtain  the  results  that  we  had  al- 
ready obtained  in  the  use  of  economic 
sanctions,  which  waa  release  of  the 
hostages,  the  stopping  of  the  invasion 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  protecting  our  oil 
supplies. 

On  that  matter,  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
Emirates,  Qatar,  Bahrain  caji  pump 
enough  additional  oil  to  cover  any 
losses  that  are  there.  They  can  do  that. 


and  80  can  the  North  Sea  and  Indonesia 
and  Venezuela.  So  let  us  not  spend 
blood  for  oil.  We  have  accomplished 
our  goals  in  the  gulf. 

How  best  do  we  accomplish  the  de- 
struction of  Saddam  Hussein's  power? 
By  squeezing  him  so  he  cannot  use  any 
of  his  Industrial  might  and  so  Ms  army 
rots  and  rusts.  I  do  not  know  the  Iraqi 
battle  plan.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Iraqi  army  stays  intact.  I  do  not  know 
what  Syria  will  do.  I  think  that  a  mis- 
take is  being  made  with  Assad  In 
Syria,  as  we  made  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein in  Iraq,  of  simply  Joining  forces 
with  any  ally  for  any  purpose  to  ac- 
complish a  particular  short-sighted 
end. 

Tactically,  this  President  had  cre- 
ated something  of  which  he  could  be 
very  proud.  Why  on  November  8  he 
changed  course  and  sent  the  additional 
troops  in  and  put  us  on  a  course  to  war, 
I  do  not  know.  We  could  have  sustained 
the  troops  we  had  there.  Sure,  we 
might  have  needed  more  equipment. 

Our  commanders  were  beginning  to 
work  on  rotation  policies  for  those 
troops.  If  we  had  sent  in  200,000,  let 
200,000  go  home.  We  were  not  telling  re- 
servists they  had  to  stay  2  more  years, 
and  we  were  using  our  power  In  a  meth- 
od that  we  understood.  We  could  have 
sustained  ourselves  there  and  main- 
tained economic  sanctions.  We  would 
not  have  to  think  about  war  or  how 
fast  we  must  act  because  our  troops  are 
out  there.  Can  we  sustain  them?  We 
sustained  troops  in  Germany  for  40 
years  plus.  We  have  them  in  Japan,  we 
have  them  In  Korea.  We  are  capable  of 
doing  that. 

That  Is  the  alternative  that  we  have 
on  this  side,  our  majority  leader,  has 
proposed  using  economic  sanctions  to 
achieve  our  goals.  When  people  ask 
what  I  would  do  with  the  troops,  I  an- 
swer that  I  would  rotate  half  of  them 
home,  and  keep  shipping  those  tanks 
out  of  Europe.  We  accomplished  two 
purposes,  and  we  tried  to  save  our- 
selves a  little  bit  of  money  along  the 
line. 

Speaking  of  money,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  just  want  to  know  who  Is 
going  to  pay  the  bill.  I  have  some  fig- 
ures here  which  I  will  give.  Others  may 
challenge  them.  But  I  want  to  state  a 
basic  proposition  before  I  go  Into  any 
numbers. 

We  are  going  to  be  asked  to  pay  for 
this  war.  I  assume  those  who  vote  for 
such  a  resolution  of  going  to  war  and 
our  being  out  there  would  certainly  put 
an  amendment  or  a  proposition  in  their 
resolution  that  says  that  the  countries 
not  utilizing  troops,  such  as  Germany 
and  Japan,  shall  pay  half  the  bill,  or 
the  coalition  partners  shall  pay  half 
the  bill.  I  would  think  they  should  pay 
it  all.  At  least  they  should  put  in  half. 
If  they  do  not.  I  would  be  very  willing 
to  help  them  with  that  because  I  think 
the   American  people   resent    the   fact 
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that  Germany  and  Japan  properly  say 
our  constltutlona  do  not  allow  us  to 
put  troops  In  the  field.  But  who  will 
benefit  most''  Germany  and  Japan  re- 
ceive more  oil  from  this  area  than  we 
do.  They  are  our  ihlef  competitors  in 
the  world  We  are  fiKhtlnK  this  war  to 
let  them,  help  them,  come  over  and 
clean  our  clock  and  not  even  charging 
them  50  cents  on  the  dollar  to  do  It. 
That  I  do  not  understand. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  po- 
sition in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, after  the  shots  and  shells  are  going 
on.  of  saying  we  are  only  going  to  ap- 
propriate half  the  money  because  the 
other  half  should  be  paid  by  our  allies 
when  they  have  not  paid  it.  The  figures 
I  have  used  and  I  have  heard--if  some- 
body says  they  are  different;  fine;  give 
them  to  me — is  that  the  Saudis  will 
make  $60  billion  on  the  extra  oil  they 
will  pump  over  the  next  year.  I  think 
$60  billion  would  cover  our  costs.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  it  would.  They 
have  not  given  us  that  and  they  have 
not  promised  us  that.  I  heard  no  one 
speak  of  that  The  Japanese  and  the 
Germans  will  receive  great  benefits,  so 
I  hope  we  take  that  into  account,  ev- 
erybody who  is  going  to  vote  for  war. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  war.  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  stay  with  the  policy 
that  we  have  now.  which  Is  economic 
sanctions.  I  am  going  to  try  to  reduce 
those  costs  by  beginning  to  rotate 
troops  and  return  some  sanity  Into 
what  Is  going  on.  We  are  living  in  a 
world  that  reminds  me  of  the  time 
prior  to  World  War  I  and  into  World 
War  II   That  Is  not  where  we  are  now. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  dangers  In 
the  world  and  World  War  Il-type  op- 
tions, the  President  should  be  spending 
more  of  his  energy  on  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  the  Soviet 
Union  going  to  go  back  to  a  dictator- 
ship, to  a  very  conservative  group  of 
leaders''  Is  It  going  to  break  up  Into  a 
number  of  factions? 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  about 
nuclear  weapons.  I  do  not  think  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  a  nuclear  weapon,  but 
regardless  of  that  I  know  the  Soviets 
do.  and  a  lot  of  them,  scattered  all  over 
this  country.  Things  are  happening 
there  while  we  are  looking  out  the 
other  window.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  pay  attention  and  that  we  look  at 
that. 

But  there  Is  something  far  deeper 
here.  We  are  looking  at  the  potential  of 
Btartlng  a  war  against  the  .\rab  na- 
tions. I  say  Arab  nations  because  1  see 
no  assurance,  depending  on  where  this 
wau"  goes,  that  It  can  be  controlled  and 
that  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  the 
Iranians,  although  they  are  not  truly 
Arabs,  the  other  Arab  people  will  all 
say.  We  will  stay  with  you  on  an  of- 
fensive attack  on  Iraq  "  And  If  they  do 
not,  then  we  destabilize  that  whole 
area  and  we  destabilize  the  Muslim  re- 
publics all  across  the  southern  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  taking  terrible  risks  in 


the   whole   geopolitical   area   there   for 
very  limited  reasons. 

We  are  going  to  beat  Saddam  Hus- 
sein There  is  no  question  about  that. 
But  we  should  do  it  in  a  way  that  en- 
ables us  to  leave  the  region  at  least  as 
stable  as  when  we  entered  it.  It  is  not 
that  stable  now.  but  I  know  no  one  in 
the  world  who  says  that  a  war  will  sta- 
bilize that  region  more  than  peace  will 

So  I  hope  that  as  we  go  through  this 
debate  and  as  we  get  to  the  end  of  it, 
that  we  have  discussed  all  the  options. 
I  will  not  vote  for  going  to  war  I  will 
vote  for  continuing  economic  sanc- 
tions, The  book  is  still  out  on  whether 
we  should  create  a  truly  international 
U.N.  force.  This  is  not  a  U.N.  force  we 
have  created,  but  one  could  be  created 
under  articles  42.  43,  45,  and  46  under 
the  Military  Staff  Commission,  a 
peacekeeping  force  or  an  occupation 
force.  That  is  what  was  envisioned  as 
so  eloquently  wais  stated  by  Senator 
MOYNIHAN  in  San  Francisco  when  the 
U.N  Charter  was  drafted.  Each  country 
contributes  according  to  its  laws, 
money,  and  troops  to  a  peacekeeping 
force  under  the  Military  Staff  Commis- 
sion and  under  a  U.N.  commander  that 
maintains  peace  in  the  area. 

I  do  not  think  that  can  apply  here 
now.  I  think  we  have  gone  beyond  that 
I  think  now  our  vote  is  very  stark:  War 
or  economic  sanctions,  or,  as  I  said 
prayerfully,  some  diplomacy  some- 
place. But  there  is  a  chance  for  a  new 
world  order,  if  we  do  not  blow  It  apart 
with  old  world  tactics. 

We  are  on  a  disastrous  course,  and  if 
the  President  is  not  prepared  to  change 
direction,  the  Congress  has  to  inter- 
vene. I  pray  in  these  next  few  days  we 
will  vote  down  resolutions  to  go  to 
war;  that  we  will  maintain  a  policy  of 
economic  sanctions;  that  we  will  begin 
to  put  our  troops  on  a  footing  where 
they  can  survive  and  survive  well;  that 
we  use  diplomacy  with  all  the  nations 
in  that  area  and  create  a  stable  Middle 
East  for  the  blessings  and  the  peace 
and  the  hope  of  every  nation  from  Is- 
rael. Egypt,  to  Saudi  Arabia  and.  yes. 
to  the  people  of  Iraq,  who  also  suffer 
under  Saddam  Hussein  So  let  us  hope 
that  we  make  the  right  decision,  but 
above  all  let  us  vote  on  it  and  do  It 
soon. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  debate  at  this  time  the 
merits  of  the  resolution  under  consid- 
eration or  the  constitutional  issue  of 
Presidental  power  I  rise  today  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  take  the  one  step  that 
will  more  quickly  than  anything  else 
bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
this  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

That  step  is  for  the  Congress  to  make 
Its  voice  heard  In  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  United  Nations,  and  our  men 
and  women  deployed  in  the  gulf.  The 


most  potent  action  we  can  take  to 
cause  Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  is  to  demonstrate  to  him 
that  he  not  only  faces  a  powerful  mili- 
tary coalition,  but  also  a  nation  in  sol- 
idarity with  its  President  In  my  judg- 
ment this  solidarity  is  essential  and 
will  get  us  the  results  we  seek  without 
going  to  war. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  agrees  we 
cannot  allow  Iraq  lo  continue  Its  occu- 
pation and  plunder  of  Kuwait.  There  is. 
however,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  how 
to  achieve  that  goal  and  how  quickly  it 
must  be  done. 

Although  sanctions  are  having  some 
Impact  on  Iraq,  they  have  not  had  the 
effect  we  sought  and  may  not  for  some 
time.  Waiting  for  sanctions  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  is 
also  having  an  impact  on  our  forces  de- 
ployed in  the  desert  of  Saudi  .\rabia 
and  on  our  ships  at  sea  Some  of  these 
forces  have  been  living  under  arduous 
desert  conditions  and  the  possibility  of 
combat  for  over  5  months 

How  much  longer  can  we  expect  them 
to  maintain  their  combat  readiness? 
How  much  longer  can  we  expect  our 
soldiers'  families  to  carry  on  under  the 
tremendous  burdens  they  are  carrying? 
They  are  not  only  dealing  with  the  un- 
certainty of  not  knowing  how  much 
longer  their  loved  ones  will  be  gone 
from  home,  but  also  with  anguish  that 
war  could  break  out  at  any  moment. 

Mr  President,  the  Congress  mu.si  act 
and  let  its  voice  be  heard  The  time  to 
end  the  debate  is  now  I  Implore  this 
body  to  demonstrate  to  the  world— and 
especially  Saddam  Hussein— that  we 
are  behind  our  President  and  the 
United  Nations 

A  vote  in  support  of  the  President  is 
a  vote  for  peace.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  stop  the  debate  and  show  our  soli- 
darity with  the  President  and  resolve 
to  get  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait. 
Solidarity,  we  need  it  now.  Not  divi- 
sion, but  solidarity. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President 

1  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  LaU- 
TENBERG).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  HELP  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  lATCH  Mr  President,  I  have 
been  watching  this  debate  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  today.  Frankly.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made.  I  think 
President  Bush  has  gone  the  extra  mile 
in  trying  to  avoid  the  use  of  force.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that.  I  think  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
help  rather  than  hinder  the  President. 


I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
join  with  the  President  and  get  behind 
him  and  our  young  men  and  women 
over  there  sitting  in  the  sand,  and  show 
that  we  are  willing  to  back  the  use  of 
force. 

I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day 
when  a  timid  organization  like  the 
United  Nations  would  come  out  and 
agree  and  authorize  the  use  of  force  by 
January  15,  and  our  own  Members  of 
Congress  are  unwilling  to  back  that 
resolution— some  of  them.  Unless  Sad- 
dam Hussein  believes  that  the  threat  of 
war  is  real,  he  will  not  budge.  I  think 
we  have  learned  that.  The  only  way  to 
avoid  war,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  par- 
ticular situation,  is  to  be  prepared  to 
go  to  war  and  to  show  our  resolve  is  for 
real. 

If  Hussein  will  not  even  accept  a  let- 
ter from  President  Bush,  he  certainly 
is  not  going  to  accept  congressional 
pleas  that  Iraq  pull  out  from  Kuwait. 
Our  actions  should  be  decisive.  If  we 
back  the  President  overwhelmingly,  we 
will  maximize  the  pressure  on  Iraq.  We 
will  enhance  the  chances  that  we  can 
avoid  war.  If  the  vote  is  close.  Saddam 
Hussein  can  conclude  that  he  can  di- 
vide our  country  if  he  will  only  hold 
out.  If  we  fail  to  back  the  President. 
war  will  become  inevitable. 

V^'hat  are  our  U.S.  interests  over 
there"  If  I  had  to  criticize  the  way  the 
administration  has  handled  this,  it  is 
that  I  do  not  think  they  have  made  it 
quite  as  clear  as  they  should  as  to  what 
our  vital  Interests  are. 

No.  1.  we  have  a  vital  interest  in 
stopping  and  reversing  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion Saddam  Hussein  is  a  man  who  has 
invaded  two  of  his  neighbors,  and  he 
will  strike  again  unless  his  invasion  of 
Kuwait  Is  decisively  reversed.  If  we  fail 
to  do  so.  then  we  will  set  the  precedent 
that  aggression  can  succeed,  that  ag- 
gression can  pay.  that  aggressors  need 
not  fear  even  when  the  United  States 
votes  to  take  positive  action  against 
them  We  will  then  look  forward  to  fu- 
ture aggression  by  Hussein  and  others 
like  him  around  the  world. 

No.  2.  we  have  a  moral  interest  in  lib- 
erating the  Kuwaiti  nation  and  stop- 
ping the  brutal  violations  of  human 
rights  committed  by  Iraq's  occupying 
forces. 

Saddam  Hussein's  conquest  and  pil- 
laging of  Kuwait  has  thrust  at  the 
heart  of  our  Ideals.  His  forces  have 
taken  everything  not  nailed  down  as 
well  as  most  things  that  were.  Even 
ailing  infants  have  been  left  to  die  as 
their  incubators  were  carted  away  by 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  people. 

As  we  wait,  the  Kuwaiti  people  are 
being  wiped  out  as  a  nation.  Let  us  re- 
member that  it  was  the  Kuwaiti  people 
who  risked  there  own  lives  for  months 
for  sheltering  those  Americans  trapped 
in  Kuwait  who  were  hunted  by  the 
Iraqi  security  forces. 

No  3,  we  have  a  security  interest  in 
thwarting  Hussein's  threat  to  launch  a 


major  international  terror  campaign. 
He  has  assembled  the  world's  most  vi- 
cious terrorists,  including  those  behind 
the  Pan  Am  103  bombing,  the  Rome  air- 
port massacre,  the  Achille  Lauro  hi- 
jacking. Abu  Nidal  is  there  now.  There 
is  good  evidence  that  Abu  Abbas  is 
there,  "i'ou  name  it.  they  have  their 
network  moving  out  of  Baghdad  all 
over  the  place.  If  we  let  them  get  away 
with  it.  and  we  show  that  we  are  too 
weak  to  back  the  President  and  our 
own  young  men  and  women  over  there, 
we  are  going  to  see  an  onthrust  of  ter- 
rorism all  over  the  world.  The  only 
way  to  stop  that  is  to  show  that  we  are 
willing  to  use  force. 

If  Hussein  succeeds  in  facing  down 
the  United  States,  he  will  feel  free  to 
start  hitting  U.S.  targets  with  his  ter- 
rorism. A  sign  of  weakness  in  the  gulf 
will  be  seen  as  a  green  light  for  terror- 
ists, and  we  stopped  Qadhafi's  terror- 
ism by  taking  decisive  action  against 
him.  Unless  we  deliver  a  similar  mes- 
sage to  Hussein,  the  only  thing  they 
understand,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  terrorism  and  killings 
begin. 

No.  4.  we  have  the  vital  security  in- 
terest in  stopping  Hussein's  develop- 
ment of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
His  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear 
programs  have  been  well  documented 
in  the  press.  He  has  already  used  chem- 
ical weapons.  He  almost  certainly  has 
the  means  to  deliver  biological  weap- 
ons. He  could  develop  a  crude  nuclear 
device  within  a  year. 

I  was  on  "Good  Morning.  America" 
this  morning  with  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Iowa.  Senator  Harkin.  He 
said  they  have  so  little  material  that 
they  really  could  only  do  a  crude  atom 
bomb.  That  is  what  they  basically  said 
about  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  Those 
were  crude  atom  bombs  compared  to 
what  we  have  today.  But  they  killed  a 
lot  of  people.  His  crude  nuclear  weapon 
will  kill  a  lot  of  people  too  if  we  let 
him  get  away  with  it. 

I  have  to  say  a  crude  device  no  less 
than  a  sophisticated  one  could  exact  a 
staggering  toll  in  human  life.  His 
acqulstion  of  deliverable  nuclear  weap- 
ons according  to  our  best  intelligence 
will  come  within  the  decade,  though 
potentially  even  sooner  if  our  informa- 
tion turns  out  wrong.  I  can  tell  you.  as 
a  member  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, as  a  senior  Republican  on  that 
committee,  I  can  tell  you  that  a  short 
while  ago  we  estimated  that  his  ability 
to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon  was  a  lot 
longer  than  it  currently  is  today. 

Most  ominous,  while  he  already  has 
missile  delivery  systems  that  imperil 
the  region,  he  Is  working  on  interconti- 
nental missiles  that  will  even  threaten 
the  United  States.  U  he  gets  away  with 
his  aggression  against  Kuwait,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  deter  him  from  using 
the  threat  of  these  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction to  dominate  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East.  I  do  not  think  anybody  denies 


that.   I  do  not   think   anybody   doubts 
that  for  a  minute. 

Why  are  we  standing  here  talking 
about  sanctions  that  have  not  worked 
thus  far,  will  not  work  over  the  short 
term,  may  work  over  a  2-  or  3-year 
term  but  by  then  this  battle  is  going  to 
be  over? 

Guess  who  is  going  to  have  to  face 
him  at  that  time?  It  is  going  to  be 
everj'  moderate  Arab  nation  which  will 
be  intimidated,  and  I  might  add  a  little 
democracy  in  the  Middle  Eiast  called  Is- 
rael. If  we  keep  talking  about  sanc- 
tions working,  we  are  giving  him  all 
kinds  of  time  to  do  these  things.  That 
ultimately  means  the  loss  of  millions 
of  lives  in  the  Middle  Eiast.  and  a  con- 
stant threat  to  Israel. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  which  might  help  to  un- 
derscore the  point  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  making? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  Is  this:  If  the  Congress 
rejects  the  resolution  sought  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  Congress  does  not 
back  up  President  Bush  on  enforcing 
U.N.  Resolution  678.  what  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  think  will  happen  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  sanctions? 

Will  those  in  the  coalition  who  have 
been  engaging  in  the  sanctions,  at  verj- 
substantial  economic  dollar  losses, 
continue  those  sanctions? 

Will  the  coalition  stay  together  if  the 
U.S.  leadership  is  in  a  situation  where 
the  U.S.  Congress  did  not  back  the  U.S. 
President? 

What  will  the  consequences  be''  Is  it 
realistic  to  expect  that  the  sanctions 
can  go  on.  that  the  deadline  date  can 
be  ignored,  and  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  hero  and  as  a 
victor  in  this  controversy? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  states  his  question 
very  well.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  if 
we  do  not  back  the  President  and  our 
young  men  and  women  over  there  by 
backing  that  U.N.  resolution,  there 
will  probably  never  again  be  a  U.N.  res- 
olution like  that.  That  was  a  miracle 
in  my  way  of  thinking.  I  think  it  justi- 
fies support  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretarj-  of  State,  if  nothing  else. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  If  that 
miracle  never  happens  again,  the  world 
Is  going  to  be  worse  off,  and  the  United 
Nations  will  be  a  paper  tiger. 

I  will  restate  or  jiaraphrase  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Labor  Party  in  Great  Brltian.  Neil 
Klnnock,  who  was  not  well  known  for 
being  a  hawk.  He  stood  up  at  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  and  said.  "If  we  do 
not  back  the  United  Nations,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  will  be  a  paper  tiger."  If 
Neil  Klnnock  feels  that  way — and  he 
has  never  been  known  to  be  a  strong 
supporter  of  offensive  action — then 
why  can  our  people  here  not  see  what 
he  was  talking  about? 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

Mr  HATCH.  If  I  can  add  one  other 
thlnsr  I  believe  that  the  lontrer  we  go 
over  there,  the  more  exfienalve  It  be- 
comes- I  am  going  to  make  some 
points  a  little  later  — the  more  Saddam 
Husaeln  will  have  a  greater  oppor 
tunlty  to  entrench,  protect,  preserve 
and  kill,  more  ca^ualtie.s  cannot  help 
but  occur,  because  that  la  what  he  Is 
doing,  digging  trenches  and  puttmg 
mines  out  there  and  bunkering  and 
doing  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  dislodge  him 
from  Kuwait  If  we  wait 

l.,a8t  hut  not  least,  we  are  going  Into 
Ramadan  In  March  of  this  year,  and  ev- 
erybody knows  that  many  of  the  Arab 
people  are  going  to  be  offended  by  hav- 
ing these  forces  there  Frankly,  they 
will  not  be  offended  If  they  know  that 
these  forces  are  being  used  to  try  and 
protect  the  moderate  Arab  States  in 
the  way  that  they  deserve. 

If  we  continue  to  wait,  it  Is  likely 
these  28  nations  that  are  currently  to- 
gether on  this  matter  are  going  to  have 
fissures  and  difficulties  within  them 
that  may  cause  the  loss  of  support,  the 
loss  of  the  sanctions,  and  the  elevation 
of  Saddam  Hussein  to  the  leader  of  all 
Arabs  In  this  world 

Mr.  SPECTER  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  One  of  the  concerns  that  this 
Senator  has  Is  that  In  the  course  of  the 
debate  today,  there  have  not  been  very 
many  Senators  on  the  floor  and  there 
has  not  been  the  kind  of  exchange 
which  I  think  a  matter  of  this  gravity 
deserves  There  have  been  speeches 
made,  and  we  had  a  little  exchange  ear- 
lier, and  I  was  on  the  floor  most  of  the 
day  and  recently  left  and  then  came 
back. 

I  am  hoping  we  can  get  Into  this 
question  in  terms  of  discussion  with 
the  Senators  who  are  supporting  the 
so-called  Mitchell  resolution,  although 
as  yet  It  has  not  been  filed. 

One  of  the  concerns  I  expressed  ear- 
lier today  was  that  the  Senate  is  wait- 
ing until  the  very  last  hour.  Had  there 
been  an  objection  to  what  the  Presl 
dent  wanted  to  do  on  the  January  15 
date,  we  should  have  expressed  our- 
selves In  November. 

1  said  candidly  that  I  had  my  pref- 
erences. I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  economic  sanctions  go  longer. 
or  I  might  have  avoided  the  day. 

When  we  are  at  the  last  minute  and 
It  is  a  matter  of  repudiating  the  U.N. 
resolution  and  repudiating  the  Execu- 
tive position,  the  President's  position. 
I  am  concerned,  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  articulates,  about  the  very  Im- 
portant point  of  using  this  as  an  histor- 
ical precedent  for  collective  action,  the 
first  time  ever  being  done 

Mr    HATCH    It  will  be  the  last  time 
It   is  ever  done   if  we   support   this  al 
leged  resolution  of  the  majority  leader 
that  I  have  heard  about  but  have  not 
seen  yet 


Mr  SPECTER.  I  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect 

Of  more  immediate  Importance  is  the 
question  about  what  happens  in  Kuwait 
and  what  happens  with  Ira(i  If  the  Con- 
gress backs  down  or  If  the  United  Na- 
tions has  to  back  down  because  the 
Congress  will  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent, then  Saddam  Hussein  grows 
stronger,  and  this  is  a  war  which  is 
going  to  have  to  be  fought  for  some 
time 

If  we  assert  ourselves  now.  there  Is 
still  the  possibility,  and  I  think  a  good 
possibility .  that  the  war  could  be 
avoided  if  a  strong  vote  comes  out  from 
the  Congress.  Right  now,  while  we  are 
trying  to  assess  Saddam  Husseins 
state  of  mind,  he  Is  trying  to  assess  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  Congress  And 
while  It  Is  hard  to  figure  out  what  the 
Iraqi  leadership  is  doing,  it  may  real- 
istically be  more  difficult  to  figure  out 
what  the  congressional  action  will  be 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  I  can  interrupt  the 
.Sanator,  I  think  he  ctes  a  good  argu- 
ment Look,  there  is  no  way  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  400.000  Amer- 
ican troops  over  there  sitting  in  the 
sand  with  Just  sanctions.  It  is  Just  a 
matter  of  time  until  we  have  to  move 
Then  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  within 
2  or  3  years  when  this  man  is  going  to 
aggessively  go  against  his  neighbors. 
And  the  country  he  wants  to  go  a^jalnst 
more  than  any  other  country  happens 
to  be  Israel. 

We  all  know  the  commitments  of  this 
country  toward  the  moderate  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel.  We  will  have  to  go 
back  Into  it,  only  then  we  will  not  be 
able  to  win  a  quick,  decisive  victory  It 
will  involve  millions  of  people  and 
lives  It  could  Involve  the  eradication 
of  whole  nations. 

We  have  to  face  this  problem  now, 
and  the  way  to  face  It  is  to  back  this 
President,  whether  we  agree  totally 
with  the  policy  or  not 

The  only  thing  Saddam  Hussein  and 
people  like  him  recognize  is  our  will- 
ingness to  use  force.  The  President  Is 
100-percent  right.  I  do  not  understand 
how  anybody  cannot  recognize  that.  If 
you  look  to  the  future,  you  have  to 
admit,  we  are  taking  tremendous  un- 
necessary risks  If  we  do  not  face  this 
problem  now  and  face  these  types  of 
rulers  now— especially  In  this  particu- 
lar case — while  we  have  the  capacity  to 
do  it 

Let  me  go  to  my  fifth  p<ilnt  Talking 
about  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  a  major  political  inter- 
est in  preventing  Hussein  from  radical- 
izing the  .\rab  world.  For  decades, 
moderates  and  radicals  have  struggled 
for  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Arab 
world  If  we  back  down  from  this  con- 
frontation. Hussein  would  become  the 
hero  of  the  Arab  man  in  the  street 
Revolutionary  forces  would  topple 
moderate  govemment.8  In  the  pivotal 
countries  of  Egypt.  Jordan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Husseins  brand  of  anti-Amerl- 


canlsm     would     soon    dominate     every 
Arab  country  from  Morocco  to  Oman. 

We  also  have  a  major  Interest — No. 
&  In  preventing  Hussein  from  threat- 
ening the  survival  of  Israel.  The  domi- 
nation of  the  Arab  world  by  Hussein 
would  pose  a  moral  threat  to  Israel.  We 
must  stand  by  our  moral  commitments 
to  the  Jewish  people  We  have  a  strate- 
gic partnership  with  Israel.  Every  post- 
war American  President  has  commit- 
ted the  United  States  to  guarantee  the 
security  and  the  survival  of  Israel,  the 
only  democracy  In  the  Middle  E^ast  If 
we  do  not  defuse  this  threat  to  Israel 
at  this  time,  where  our  moral  and  stra- 
tegic Interests  converge,  our  commit- 
ments around  this  whole  world  would 
lose  their  credibility 

We  have  a  vital  Interest  In  support- 
ing the  moderate  Arab  States  as  well  I 
cannot  begin  to  tell  you.  because  a  lot 
of  It  IS  classified,  how  Important  these 
moderate  Arab  States  are  to  world 
peace  against  world  aggression,  in  sup- 
porting the  United  States  of  America 
In  foreign  policy  and  other  ways.  In  be- 
friending us  They  are  Important  And 
If  It  heightens  Saddam  Hussein's  power 
and  we  make  a  hero  out  of  him  and  we 
have  to  withdraw  our  forces,  and  we  do 
not  have  the  guts  to  do  what  Is  right. 
It  Is  just  a  matter  of  time  until  the 
moderate  Arab  States  will  be  under  his 
control  through  force  and  intimida- 
tion, or  should  I  say  through  force  and 
or  intimidation 

No.  7,  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world,  has  a  vital  eco- 
nomic Interest  In  preserving  access  to 
Persian  Gulf  oil  at  reasonable  market 
prices  This  is  not  a  selfish  Interest 
Not  Just  the  United  States  would  suffer 
from  giving  Saddam  Hussein  the  power 
to  set  extortionist  prices  through  force 
and  Intimidation.  The  test  of  the  West, 
the  new  democracies  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, the  struggling  nations  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries-all these  would  suffer  as  well 
.\nd  they  would  suffer  more  than  we 
would.  But  we  would  suffer  too  because 
oil  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  oil  economy, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  have  Saddam 
Hussein  at  Its  jugular    We  just  cannot 

And  that  is  what  we  are  In  danger  of 
doing  If  we  do  not  ba(  k  this  President 
and  do  what  is  right  here  I  say  the 
President  deserves  this  backing  More 
than  the  President,  these  young  men 
and  women  deserve  the  backing,  too 
They  are  not  over  there  just  sitting 
there,  having  fun 

Have  the  sanctions  failed? 

No  1.  after  6  months,  sanctions  have 
hatl  their  day  in  court.  But  it  is  time  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  economic  .sanc- 
tions alone  will  not  force  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  They 
can  Impoverish  Iraq,  but  they  cannot 
break  Hussein's  will. 

No  2.  what  have  the  U.N.  sanctions 
achieved''  They  have  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  Iraq.  They  have  cut  off  90  to  96 
percent    of   Its    Imports    and    exports. 


They  have  starved  Iraq  of  the  hard  cur- 
rency needed  to  pay  for  even  those 
goods  that  can  be  smuggled  Into  the 
countr>'. 

No.  3,  the  sanctions  have  put  the 
squeeze  on  the  Iraqi  civilian  economy. 
The  prices  of  consumer  staples,  such  as 
flour,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  and  milk,  have 
all  gone  up  by  at  least  tenfold  and  in 
some  cases  much  more. 

But  what  have  the  sanctions  not 
achieved"  They  have  not  at  all  weak- 
ened Iraqi  mllitarj'  forces.  Hussein's 
miliury  has  stockpiled  spare  parts 
that  will  make  the  bulk  of  the  force 
Immune  to  the  effects  of  sanctions.  In 
some  high-tech  areas— such  as  the  air 
force — sanctions  might  lead  to  spare 
parts  shortages  in  the  long  term.  But 
the  strength  of  the  Iraqi  military— its 
armor  and  infantry  forces — will  not 
feel  the  pinch.  They  are  ready  for  the 
long  haul.  But  most  important  the 
sanctions  have  not  changed  Hussein's 
mind  A  man  who  accepted  the  loss  of 
over  1  million  troops  in  a  decade  of  war 
with  Iran  will  not  cave  in  as  a  result  of 
higher  consumer  prices. 

What  about  this  argument:  Why  not 
wait  for  the  sanctions  to  work? 

The  argument  that  the  United  States 
should  simply  give  the  sanctions  more 
time  to  work  is  fatally  flawed.  None  of 
Its  advocates  explain  how  much  time 
would  be  needed.  Six  months?  One 
year?  Two  years?  No  one  offers  a 
straight  answer.  If  we  wait,  we  will 
find  that  more  time  means  even  more 
casualties. 

Even  if  we  wait  a  few  more  months, 
the  cost  In  terms  of  U.S.  lives  will  es- 
calate dramatically  That  will  give 
Iraq's  forces  more  time  to  build  up  the 
greatest  fortified  work  since  the  Magi- 
not  Line.  He  has  already  put  in  place 
vast  mine  fields,  fire  ditches,  dug  in 
armor.  Infantry  positions  with  overlap- 
ping fields  of  fire,  all  designed  to  chan- 
nel attacking  forces  into  preplanned 
killing  zones.  If  we  wait,  he  gains  time 
to  thicken  and  strengthen  those  de- 
fenses. If  Congress  stalls,  we  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives,  not  only  American  casualties, 
but  the  others  as  well.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 250,000  troops  from  other 
countries,  and  we  seem  to  forget  that. 
too. 

Those  who  urge  us  to  wait  a  year  or 
more  portray  this  conflict  as  kind  of  a 
waiting  game.  They  foolishly  believe 
that  things  can  only  get  worse  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  better  for  us,  but  that 
is  not  the  case.  There  are  any  number 
of  scenarios  that  would  undercut  the 
position  of  the  United  States  without  a 
shot  being  fired.  We  could  see  sanction- 
evading  foreign  firms,  which  already 
number  several  hundred,  devise  better 
ways  to  smuggle  the  goods  that  Bagh- 
dad wants.  We  could  see  them.  We 
know  that  we  are  seeing  It  now, 
through  Iran,  through  Syria,  through 
Jordan.  I  suspect  some  others  as  well. 


We  could  see  Iran  agree  to  hook  up 
the  oil  pipeline  network  with  Iraq  and 
sell  Iraqi  oil  on  behalf  of  Baghdad,  giv- 
ing Saddam  Hussein  much-needed  hard 
currency,  and  much  more  than  that  if 
Hussein  becomes  the  darling  of  the 
Arab  world. 

And  we  could  see  political  turbulence 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  alreaidy 
led  to  the  resignation  of  Shevardnadze, 
lead  to  a  change  in  Soviet  support  in 
the  international  effort  against  Iraq. 
Right  now,  one  of  the  most  amazing 
things  of  this  whole  century  is  that 
very  support.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
going  to  last  if  we  keep  playing  these 
games  In  the  Congress.  We  could  see 
Saddam  Hussein  succeed  in  subverting 
some  of  the  moderate  members  of  the 
coalition,  such  as  Egj'pt  and  perhaps 
even  Saudi  Arabia. 

Giving  more  time  for  the  sanctions 
to  work  also  carries  risks.  \Miat  looks 
like  the  safe  course  of  action  could 
quickly  become  the  more  perilous. 

Why  have  so  many  failed  to  support 
President  Bush  and  our  troops  over 
there'' 

No.  1,  I  have  to  confess  I  am  shocked 
that  so  many  have  opposed  President 
Bush's  policy.  We  face  a  case  of  clear 
violation  of  international  law  and  of 
massive  violations  of  human  rights. 
What  is  more,  the  President  has  taken 
every  step  short  of  the  use  of  force  de- 
manded in  some  previous  crises.  He  has 
gone  to  the  United  Nations  and  ob- 
tained a  dozen  resolutions  requesting 
the  Iraqi  withdrawal.  He  has  organized 
a  28-nation  coalition  force  in  Saudi 
Arabia  to  demonstrate  the  breadth  of 
world  commitment  and  share  the  costs 
and  burdens  of  the  war. 

He  has  given  sanctions  sufficient 
time  to  test  whether  they  alone  can 
break  Saddam's  will.  He  has  promoted 
diplomatic  initiatives  by  the  United 
Nations,  our  European  allies,  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  the  Arabs,  as  well  as  going  the 
extra  mile  with  Secretary  Baker's 
meetings. 

No.  2,  now  we  must  consider  the  only 
remaining  alternative,  the  use  of  force. 
If  we  support  the  President,  the  possi- 
bility exists  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
finally  -understand  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, that  he  must  either  withdraw  or 
face  war.  Under  those  conditions  he,  I 
believe,  will  finally  back  down  in  order 
to  avoid  suicide.  If  we  want  peace,  we 
must  supF)ort  the  resolution  to  endorse 
the  President's  authority  to  use  force. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  giving  this  man  time,  and  time 
to  criminals  and  to  the  criminal  mind 
is  time  to  do  even  more  harm,  time  to 
do  even  more  devastation,  time  to  do 
even  more  hurt  to  those  who  really 
should  be  standing  up  against  him. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  beyond  the 
present  and  into  the  future.  We  have  a 
history  with  this  man.  This  man  has 
used  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
against  his  own  people  and  against  oth- 
ers.  He  actually   believes   he   has   the 


right  to  do  it.  He  cites  it  as  a  religious 
right.  He  has  threatened  our  country, 
he  has  threatened  the  moderate  Arab 
States,  and  he  has  threatened  Israel. 

How  much  more  do  we  need  before  we 
stand  up  and  say,  "Hey.  look.  The  only 
way  you  are  going  to  stop  this  guy  is  to 
show  you  are  willing  to.  and  you  can- 
not do  it  with  sanctions  alone  over  the 
short  period  of  time,  and  maybe  even 
over  the  long  period  of  time.  "  And  al- 
ready   we    see    in    other    countries — 
France,    Germany,    the    Soviet   Union. 
Japan — countries   who   are   willing   to 
give  him  something  for  his  aggression, 
countries  that  right  now  are  standing 
with  us  and  will  stand  with  us  if  we  act 
decisively,  but  who  are  willing  to  com- 
promise with  this  man  who  Is  going  to 
direct  from  that  day  terrorism  all  over 
the  world,  and  who.  from  that  day  on, 
will   become   the   darling  of  the   Arab 
world;  who,  from  that  day  on,  will  have 
the  force  and  power  to  intimidate  all  of 
the  moderate  Arab  States;  who,  trom 
that  day  on,  will  have  a  constant  dia- 
trit)e  agralnst  Israel;  who  could  care  less 
about   the   Palestinians  but   neverthe- 
less will  use  that  particular  issue  to 
consolidate  forces  against  Israel.  And, 
if  we  wait,  we  are  just  waiting  for  a 
disaster  to  happen. 

Sometimes  you  just  plain  have  to  do 
what  Is  right.  And  what  is  right  is  not 
waiting  for  sanctions  to  work  any 
more.  What  is  right  is  to  let  him  know 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  Members 
of  Congress  are  going  to  stand  with  the 
President:  we  are  going  to  try  to  help 
our  foreign  policy;  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port our  young  men  and  women  over 
there;  and  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
him  to  continue  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  he  has  been  doing  with  im- 
punity and  is  still  doing  with  impu- 
nity; and  we  are  going  to  try  to  prevent 
that  holocaust  that  could  occur  in  the 
Middle  East  if  we  fail  to  act  on  that  de- 
cisively now. 

I  fully  recognize  there  are  sincere 
people  on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  I 
know  there  are  lots  of  ways,  if  things 
go  sour,  if  things  are  not  right,  that 
this  body  alone  can  correct  them.  But 
I  cannot  see  any  reason,  if  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  long  term,  if  we  are  inter- 
ested in  solving  these  problems,  why 
we  do  not  Join  hands  with  the  Presi- 
dent, with  our  young  men  and  women 
over  there,  with  the  other  28  countries 
and  do  what  really  has  to  be  done  and 
send  this  message. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  President  will 
try  everything  within  his  power  to  dip- 
lomatically resolve  this  problem.  He 
supports  the  U.N.  leader,  Perez  de 
Cuellar.  going  down  there.  The  fact  is 
he  has  done  just  about  everything.  And 
they  certainly,  in  the  White  House, 
have  tried  to  keep  us  informed  as  well. 
F>resident  Bush  is  not  a  man  of  war.  He 
is  a  man  of  peace. 

I  will  Just  close  with  this  thought. 
\^Tien  I  was  in  Israel  just  a  month  ago 
I  had  dinner  vrith  one  of  Israel's  lead- 
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iriK  aoilolojflsts  He  haxl  juat  come  back 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  had  been 
meeting  with  a  urroup  of  their  top  sci- 
entists. He  asked  them  'How  do  you 
explain  these  tremendous  occurrences 
that  have  occurred  over  here  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  this  thirst  for  democracy''" 

The  top  scientist  said,  "I  can  explain 
it  In  two  words." 

He  said.  "What  are  they?'" 

He  said,  "star  wars   " 

Implicit  in  that  particular  statement 
was  that  Ronald  Rea*ran  seemed  to  un- 
derstand something  and  that  is  you 
cannot  deal  with  these  people  except 
throuKh  a  position  of  strenjfth.  If  we  do 
not  back  the  F^resident.  we  are  putting 
him  in  a  ptjsltlon  of  weakness 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  back  the  F'resident 
I  hope  It  is  a  significant  majority 
When  I  went  to  the  E&»l  bloc  countries 
last  April.  I  asked  each  of  those  leaders 
in  the  countries:  "To  what  do  you  as- 
cribe this  explosion  in  democratic  prin- 
ciples''" And  paraphrasiHK.  but  I  think 
accurately  paraphraainK.  virtually 
every  one  of  them  said:  "Gorbachev 
and  his  perestroika."  And  then  they 
would  stop  and  they  would  catch  them- 
selves and  they  would  say  "But,  with- 
out Ronald  Rea«an  and  the  strength 
that  he  exhibited.  Gorbachev  and  his 
perestroika  would  never  have  had  a 
chance  " 

I  believe  that  I  got  it  right  out  of 
the  horses  mouth,  right  out  of  the  peo- 
ple over  there  They  would  go  even  fur- 
ther They  would  say  We  want  to  pri- 
vatize We  want  to  have  a  free-market 
system  like  yours.  We  would  like  to 
have  a  stock  exchange.  We  want  to  be 
Just  like  you  " 

Then  they  would  stop  and  they  would 
say  words  to  this  effect:  "But  we  notice 
that  your  Congress  is  passing  the  very 
type  of  legislation  we  are  trying  to 
throw  out  so  we  can  be  free." 

I  think  we  should  learn  from  the 
past  I  think  we  should  learn  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  these  people  is 
through  a  p<5sltlon  of  strength.  To  that 
end  I  hope  my  comments  have  been 
helpful  I  have  not  meant  to  demean 
any  Member  of  this  body,  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  understand  why. 
with  the  history  of  what  is  happening. 
we  are  not  unifying  and  joining  hands 
and  getting  together  and  doing  what 
has  to  be  done,  which  over  the  long 
term,  through  a  demonstration  of 
strength,  will  help  to  resolve  thest- 
problems,  perhaps  forever  more 

I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator fi-om  Washington 

THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  ["ERHIAN  GULF 

Mr.  GORTON  Mr  President,  soon  we 
will  be  debating  a  Joint  resolution,  a 
partial  copy  of  which  has  been  provided 
to  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
which  I  presume  will  t>e  Introduced  by 
the  majority  leader  and  others:  the 
heart  of  which  states  the  belief  "that 
continued  application  of  international 


sanctions  and  diplomatic  efforts  to 
pressure  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait  is  the 
wisest  course  at  this  time    ' 

The  anticipatory  debate  m  which  we 
have  been  engaged  to  this  point  has 
been  characterized  by  many  Members 
as  Involving  a  simple  choice,  a  choice 
between  war  and  the  continued  reli- 
ance on  economic  sanctions.  It  has 
been,  perhaps,  most  thoughtfully  and 
best  stated  by  the  distmguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  Senator  Nunn.  who 
In  a  piece  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  write.s  I  continue  to  support 
President  Bush  .s  original  strategy,  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  a  continued  military 
threat,  and  patience  " 

It  approaches  the  status  of  a  truism 
to  say  that  if  one  asks  one's  self  the 
wrong  cjuestlon,  the  answer  reached  is 
almost  certainly  to  be  far  wide  of  the 
mark. 

Sanctions  or  war  is  the  wrong  ques- 
tion, and.  as  a  consequence,  the  answer 
propounded  by  those  who  state  the 
Question  in  that  fashion  Is  dangerously 
erroneous  to  the  Interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  to  those  of  the  free 
world. 

Let  us  examine  for  just  a  few  mo- 
ments the  question  of  the  efficacy  of 
sanctions.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
believes  in  their  continued  use.  He  also 
has  supported  the  President's  goals  in 
the  Middle  East.  Those  goals,  as  they 
are  relevant  to  us  today,  are  the  com- 
plete and  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  by  Iraqi  armed  forces,  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait,  and  security  and  sta- 
bility In  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  proper  first  question  to  ask.  Mr 
President,  is:  What  evidence  is  there 
that  sanctions  will  work  to  secure 
those  three  goals'  Or,  for  that  matter, 
to  secure  any  one  of  those  three  goals'' 

The  one  absolutely  clear  answer  to 
that  question,  an  answer  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute  whatsoever.  Is  that 
a  r>eriod  of  almost  b^-2  months  of  reli- 
ance on  sanctions  has  not  secured  a 
single  one  of  those  three  goals  nor  has 
it  created  the  slightest  degree  of 
progress  toward  achieving  any  one  of 
those 

There  is  no  crack  at  this  point  in  the 
position  which  Saddam  Hussein  and 
the  Government  of  Iraq  have  t..:iken 
from  the  beginning 

.^s  recently  as  yesterday,  we  were  re- 
ferreil  to  a  statement  which  he  made 
on  the  15th  of  .August  last  year  which 
was  then  and  remains  today  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Iraq 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  President, 
certain  results  of  the  sanctions  are 
clear  No  one  disputes  the  proposition 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  exports 
from  Iraq  have  been  cut  off.  including 
all  of  its  petroleum  exports  and  almost 
certainly  most  of  anything  else  which 
It  sells  We  may  well  be  approaching 
the  time  at  which  90  percent  of  its  im- 
ports have  been  blocked  Clearly,  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  Iraq 


is  lower  than  It  was  before  the  sanc- 
tions were  imposed  and  lower  than 
they  would  be  If  those  sanctions  were 
withdrawn 

But  that  is  all  that  sanctions  have 
done  to  this  point.  If  we  look  at  the 
history  of  Iraq  from  the  year  since  Sad- 
dam Hussein  took  power,  we  note  the 
fact  that  he  managed  an  8-year  war 
against  his  eastern  neighbor.  Iran,  a 
war  which  dramatically  lowered  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  Iraq 
and  which  killed  more  than  100,000  of 
Its  young  male  citizens  and  wounded 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others.  That 
did  not  change  the  course  of  action 
which  Saddam  Hussein  was  willing  to 
follow  for  a  period  of  8  years,  nor  did  It 
undermine  his  power  or  authority  over 
the  country  he  rules  with  an  iron  hand. 

During  his  entire  time  In  office,  he 
has  used  the  great  bulk  of  his  very  sub- 
stantial oil  revenues  to  build  up  his 
armed  services  rather  than  to  build  up 
the  Infrastructure  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  his  country. 
That  has  been  accepted  by  those  people 
for  some  two  decades 

Mr  President,  the  bottom  line  Is 
that  there  are  no  rational  grounds 
upon  which  to  believe  that  sanctions, 
standing  alone,  will  change  the  mind  of 
Saddam  Hussein  and  will  gain  for  us 
some  sudden  Skg'reement  on  his  part  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  uncondition- 
ally, to  allow  the  restoration  of  its 
government  and  to  enter  into  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  peace,  stability,  and 
security  of  the  Middle  East  is  produc- 
tive. 

The  case  of  sanctions.  Mr  President, 
Is  based  upwn  vague  and  foolish  hopes 
and  no  evidence,  no  hard  evidence 
whatsoever. 

Mr  President,  to  put  it  another  way. 
if  a  credible  threat  of  war— the  destruc- 
tion of  many  or  much  of  his  armed 
might  and  almost  certainly  of  his  own 
Government  will  not  move  Saddam 
Hussein  to  accept  and  to  abide  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  how 
can  anyone  seriously  defend  the  propo- 
sition that  economic  sanctions  stand- 
ing alone  will  do  so"" 

Mr.  President,  let  us  go  back  again  to 
that  characterization  of  this  debate  in- 
volving war  or  sanctions,  and  nothing 
else  is  war  the  only  alternative  to  the 
continued  reliance  on  sanctions?  Of 
course  not.  but  it  Is  almost  certain 
that  the  only  alternative  to  ratifying 
the  course  of  action  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  a  con- 
tinued reliance  on  sanctions  and  on 
nothing  else 

Mr  President,  as  much  as  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  may  wish  it,  we  simply  will 
not.  If  we  back  away  from  support  for 
the  President,  be  able  to  follow  a  strat- 
egy of  economic  sanctions  and  contin- 
ued military  threat  and  patience.  The 
mllitaxy  threat  will  have  become  non- 
existent. 


In  fact.  I  have  believed  for  more  than 
1  month  and  have  stated  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  I  felt  it  almost  Impos- 
sible to  expect  any  movement  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  resolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  lat"  November  earlier  than  the 
last  4«  hours,  perhaps  the  last  24  hours 
before  the  expiration  of  the  January  16 
deadline.  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  skilled 
practitioner  of  brinksmanship.  He  has 
clearly  not  yet  been  persuaded  that  the 
United  States  or  the  United  Nations 
are  serious.  He  believes  that  we  will,  in 
fact.  p)ass  a  resolution  like  that  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  leader  and  will 
back  away  from  this  confrontation.  He 
believes  firmly  and  completely  in  his 
own  ability  to  come  out  of  this  con- 
frontation in  a  triumphant  fashion  and 
as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  tht  Arab 
world. 

We  will  succeed  in  reaching  our 
goals.  Mr.  President,  without  the  use  of 
our  armed  services  in  conflict  only  if 
we  back  the  proposition  which  the 
President  Is  acting  upon.  There  is  no 
possibility  at  any  time  within  the  fore- 
seeable future,  that  If  we  were  to  pass 
a  resolution  like  this,  that  it  will  be 
crowned  with  any  kind  of  success  what- 
soever 

Are  the  only  alternatives  sanctions 
or  war  or  leaving''  I  believe.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  not. 

Mr  Preside, it,  what  have  we  gained 
during  the  course  of  the  last  5  months? 
First,  of  course,  the  broadest  coalition 
designed  to  repel  or  to  counteract 
naked  aggression  which  has  been  put 
together  in  the  world  at  any  time  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II:  a  restoration, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  the  creation  for 
the  first  time  in  45  years  of  a  central 
role  for  the  U.N.  organization  in  deal- 
ing with  the  major  crisis  facing  the 
world  The  possibility  that  we  could 
have  a  United  Nations  fulfilling  a  func- 
tion for  which  It  was  designed  by  the 
drafters  of  the  agreement  in  1945  is 
closer  to  reality  today  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  that  creation.  We 
have,  in  addition.  Soviet  support  and 
at  least  qualified  support  from  China. 
and  strong  support  from  a  wide  range 
of  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  say  here 
today  or  later  this  week,  or  early  next 
week  that  this  extraordinarily  broad 
support  is  not  good  enough  for  Con- 
gress and  the  United  States:  that  we 
will  back  away  from  what  all  of  our  al- 
lies and  the  United  Nations  itself  have 
authorized'  Can  one  seriously  hold  the 
proposition  that  our  coalition  will  be 
strengthened  by  such  an  action?  Can  it 
be  seriously  entertained  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  will  be  taken  more  seri- 
ously the  next  time  it  is  faced  with 
such  a  crisis?  Or  is  it  more  likely  that 
It  will  become,  once  again,  the 
Irrelevancy  it  was  during  much  of  the 
cold  war? 

Mr.  President,  do  we  seriously  hold 
to  the  proposition  that  support  will  be 


there  from  the  United  Nations  and 
from  this  coalition  and  from  our  allies 
for  the  use  of  armed  force  at  some 
vague  and  unspecified  future  time 
when  the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
may  finally  be  satisfied  with  the  obvi- 
ous truth  of  the  failure  of  sanctions? 
WTien  will  that  future  date  arrive?  Dur- 
ing the  Muslim  month  of  Ramadan? 
During  the  pilgrimages  in  midsummer 
in  130-degree  heat,  on  August  2.  the  an- 
niversary of  the  occupation  of  Kuwait? 
Next  winter?  WTien?  Will  we  in  the 
meantime  bring  home  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  then 
return  them  to  the  Middle  East  when 
that  magic  date  has  arrived'' 

No.  Mr.  President,  an  honest  exam- 
ination of  this  question  tells  us  that 
waiting,  that  depending  on  fruitless 
sanctions  is  a  prescription  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  is  almost  certainly  a  prescription 
for  more  terrorism,  for  the  death  and 
expulsion  of  more  of  the  citizens  of  Ku- 
wait, for  more  of  the  residents  of  Iraq 
Itself,  for  more  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  it  is  likely  also  to 
mean  a  war  in  which  the  United  States 
is  involved  at  some  time  within  the 
foreseeable  future  under  worse  cir- 
cumstances and  at  far  greater  expendi- 
ture of  treasure  and  of  lives  than  that 
with  which  we  are  faced  today. 

At  this  vague  and  unspecified  future 
date.  Mr.  President,  will  the  coalition 
still  be  there''  Who  will  guarantee  us 
that'  WTio  will  even  give  it  a  50-50 
chance''  Or  will  some  of  our  allies  have 
made  the  decision  that  Iraq  is  really 
not  so  bad  after  all.  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait,  after  all,  took  place 
quite  a  long  time  ago  and  very  far 
away  and  that  we  are  hurting  our  busi- 
ness communities  by  continuing  to 
abide  by  these  sanctions''  Or  will  we 
find  that  our  Arab  allies,  those  imme- 
diately threatened  by  Saddam  Hussein, 
having  rightly  questioned  our  willing- 
ness to  stick  to  our  principles,  will 
simply  by  this  point  have  made  the 
best  deal  they  can  with  their  powerful 
neighbor,  will  have  given  him  control 
over  some  60  percent  of  the  oil  of  the 
world  and  will  have  acknowledged  him 
the  dominant  factor,  the  dominant  in- 
dividual in  the  Arab  world'' 

Will  we  avoid  war  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Will  we  lessen  the  chances  of  ter- 
rorism if  we  are  seen  to  be  cowards  and 
to  cut  and  run  than  we  will  if  we  create 
a  situation  in  which  we  have  at  least  to 
be  feared  and  almost  certainly  to  be  re- 
spected'' 

Do  you  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to  succeed 
we  will  not  see  him  again,  that  we  will 
not  have  to  deal  with  a  more  powerful 
Iraq  when  it  dominates  the  entire  Ara- 
bian peninsula,  when  it  has  perfected 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
wnen  it  is  closer  than  it  is  today  to  a 
nuclear  capacity?  Will  we  see  less  of 
him  then?  No,  Mr.  President,  defeat  in 


this  confrontation  does  not  simply 
mean  higher  oil  prices.  It  means  that 
we  will  face  Saddam  Hussein  again, 
that  we  will  face  others  who  believe 
that  what  Saddam  Hussein  can  get 
away  with  they  can  get  away  with  as 
well.  It  means,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
likelihood  of  a  much  worse  war  is 
greatly  increased. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  peace 
is  not  served  by  this  resolution.  This 
resolution  serves  the  cause  of  defeat, 
the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  a 
noble  idea,  of  a  lawful  and  peaceful 
world  order  and  the  cause  of  a  worse 
war  at  a  future  date.  For  all  that  we 
could  desire  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  we  should  rely  upon 
economic  sanctions,  a  continued  mili- 
tary threat,  and  patience,  those  are  in- 
consistent courses  of  action.  If  we  back 
down  this  evening,  this  week,  or  next 
Monday  from  this  confrontation,  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  continued  mlllrar>' 
threat  to  influence  Saddam  Hussein 
and  there  will  be  no  longer  be  a  chance 
of  solving  this  problem,  either  success- 
fully or  peacefully.  The  cause  of  peace. 
Mr.  President,  is  served  best  and  only 
by  backing  the  cause  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan  1.  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr  ExoN]  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Chaplain  delivered  his  prayer  this 
morning  on  this  day.  the  opening  day 
of  debate  on  the  most  important  mat- 
ter of  our  time,  he  asked  for  divine 
guidance  and  "cool  heads  and  warm 
hearts."  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ad- 
dress the  Senate  at  this  Juncture 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  rea- 
soned proposition  introduced  by  the 
majority  leader  earlier  today.  This 
Senator  had  a  hand  in  the  development 
of  this  Joint  resolution  over  a  period  of 
the  last  many  days. 

Never  before  in  my  20  years  of  high 
public  service  have  I  wrestled  with  as 
difficult  a  decision.  The  magnitude  of 
our  determination  is  overpowering 
The  seriousness  of  the  decision  about 
to  be  made  cannot  be  overstated.  Even 
at  this  moment  this  Senator  is  not 
sure  beyond  any  equivocation  of  men- 
tal reservation  that  my  Judgment  is 
the  certain  correct  one.  But  it  is  deci- 
sionmaking time,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
fervently  that  my  vote  and  the  words 
from  my  mouth  and  my  heart  stated 
here  are  accepted  by  my  God,  my  col- 
leagues, my  constituents,  and  our  dedi- 
cated forces  deployed  in  the  Mideast, 
as  my  very  best  tortured  determina- 
tion. 

Suffice  it  to  say  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  my  colleagues  who  have  come  to 
different  determinations.  I  do  not  and 
will  not  question  their  motives.  Indeed. 
I  feel  that  the  die  is  already  cast  irre- 
versibly   to    positions    opposite    mine. 
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prlmaxlly  due  to  the  Intranslfrent  stand 
by  the  Saddam  Husseln-led  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  which  he  leads  We  are 
nearly  certain,  save  some  last  minute 
significant  chanRe  In  posture  by  Iraij. 
for  an  all-out  military  confrontation 
that  will  be  emotionally  driven  by  the 
Jihad  or  'holy  war"  mentality  This  1h 
evident  certainly  since  the  all-out 
promise  fl-om  Iraq  that  If  hostilities 
are  to  beffln.  they  will  attack  Israel 
Saddam  Hussein  will  employ,  probably 
effectively,  his  evil  'Infidels  against 
the  true  believers' '  strategry 

Any  reason  or  loKlc  would  dictate 
that  Hussein  would  have  his  hands 
more  than  full  In  defendinR  aRalnst  the 
forces  now  deployed  aKalnst  him  in  the 
Saudi  Desert,  let  alone  Initiating  the 
slfmlflcant  Israeli  military  mUht 
against  him  It  Is  suicidal  for  Iraq  and 
therein  lies  proof  of  his  instability.  The 
dangers  of  massive  bloodshed  on  both 
sides  seem  all  but  lost  aa  the  deadly 
ffames  of  chicken  and  brinkmanship 
prevail 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  despite 
our  differences  of  how  best  to  proceed. 
Hussein  should  not  underestimate  our 
bottom  line  resolve  to  correct  this  fes- 
terlnR  menace  In  conslderlni?  this  mat- 
ter, we  are  enlerlnjf  Into  a  most  deli- 
cate and  uncomfortable  debate,  but  one 
that  has  an  inherent  and  very  dedi- 
cated responsibility  connected  to  this 
Institution 

The  American  people  are  looking  to 
the  Congrress  to  fulfil!  this  respon.slbil- 
Ity  and  to  come  to  terms  with  whether 
Americans  are  to  die  In  combat  An 
Issue  of  euch  gravity  transcends  the 
constant  siren  call  of  partisan  ptilitlcs. 
overcomes  the  magnetic  pull  of  opinion 
rwlls.  E^ch  Senator,  after  considerable 
Introspection  and  soul  searching,  must 
ppeak  and  vote  from  his  or  her  heart 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  President 
Bush  called  upon  ConKresa  to  support  a 
resolution  which  would  mirror  that 
which  passed  the  United  Nations  on 
November  29.  1990.  and  authorized  the 
use  of  all  necessary  means.  IncludlnK 
offensive  military  action,  to  remove 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  To  not  provide  such 
an  authorization,  warned  the  Presi- 
dent, would  increase  Iraqi  intran- 
slg'ence  and  weaken  American  efforts 
to  oust  the  brutal  occupiers  of  Kuwait. 
Implicit  In  this  caII  for  action  Is  that 
Congress  must  march  In  lockstep  with 
the  President  and  the  United  Nations 
or  open  Itself  to  accusations  that  It  has 
failed  to  act  decisively,  weakened  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
and  assisted  Iraq  in  Its  resistance  Ad- 
ditionally, the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net membera  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  President  does  not  need  con- 
grresalonai  approval  before  the  United 
States  initiates  war  against  Iraq,  suir- 
gesting  in  the  process  that  Congress 
plays  a  subservient  and  advisory  role 
to  the  Executive  in  declarlnK  war 

Of  all  the  President's  positions  and 
pronouncements,  this  is  the  one  I  find 


most  preposterous.  Certainly  I  agree 
the  I*resldent  has  full  authority  to 
take  any  and  all  action  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  defend  against  an  attack  on 
our  forces.  But  offensive  action  initi- 
ated by  the  United  States  cannot  and 
must  not  be  decided  by  one  person,  re- 
gardless of  that  person's  standing  or  of- 
fice. Our  Founding  Fathers  did  not  pro- 
vide for  a  king  or  dictator  in  our  form 
of  government  If  the  Constitution 
means  anything,  it  rejects  this  Presi- 
dential position  without  question. 
Would  the  people  knowingly  elect  any 
person  as  President  who  ran  for  such 
office  claiming  the  right  to  Initiate  an 
offensive  war  on  his  or  her  own  sln- 
KTilar  decision''  .\t  best,  I  suggest  the 
President  Is  threatening  to  violate  his 
oath  of  office 

Many  fundamental  and  extremely 
complex  questions  must  be  addressed 
before  a  determination  can  be  made  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  the  use  of 
offensive  military  force  at  this  point  in 
time: 

What  does  Congress  risk  by  waiting 
beyond  January  15  before  granting 
such  an  authorization'' 

What  is  gained  by  waiting  and  how  is 
this  reconciled  with  the  risks  of  rely- 
ing on  continued  sanctions'' 

I  believe  that  any  objective  reading 
of  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion yields  the  conclusion  that  the  ar- 
chitects of  that  document — the  su- 
preme law  of  our  land — gave  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war. 

For  those  who  find  Inconsistency  be- 
tween such  an  interpretation  and  the 
powers  afforded  the  President  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  military  In  arti- 
cle II,  section  2,  the  historical  record  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
and  the  Federalist  Papers  unambig- 
uously document  the  intentions  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  and  affirm  the  Con- 
gress' crucial  role 

The  Presidents,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  have  sent  U  S  forces  Into  com- 
bat or  potential  combat  over  200  times 
in  our  Nation's  history  Only  five  times 
has  the  Executive  action  been  accom- 
panied by  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war  The  prevalence  of  warmaklng 
without  a  decree  has  led  many  in  the 
present  day  to  conclude  that  the  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  has  defacto  power  to 
declare  war  To  the  contrary,  repeated 
violation  of  the  constitutional  separa- 
tion of  powers  is  not  synonymous  with 
an  invalidation  or  rewriting  of  the  Con- 
stitution If  historically  the  executive 
branch  has  exceeded  Its  powers  in  this 
respect,  so  must  the  Congress  share  re- 
sponsibility As  John  Hart  Ely,  a  law 
professor  at  Stanford  University, 
writes 

.^  CongTeae  that  lets  the  lYesldenl  call  the 
shot*  on  war  ftnd  peacp.  and  devotes  Itself  in- 
stead to  the  construction  of  private  political 
tx)mb  ghelt«r«.  Is  not  what  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution  had  In  mind  In  vesting  the 
war  power  In  the  leKlslallve  process. 


The  voice  of  Congress  must  be  heard 
before  January  15. 

Before  I  address  the  matter  of  what 
is  risked  and  what  Is  gained  by  Con- 
gress withholding  at  this  time  Its  au- 
thorization of  the  use  of  offensive 
force.  I  would  like  to  state  my  views  on 
the  President's  policy  and  actions  to 
date  The  administration  has  carefully 
crafted  international  support  to  eco- 
nomically and  politically  Isolate  Iraq 
as  a  result  of  its  brutal  takeover  and 
subjugation  of  Kuwait.  Working 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  quickly  responded  to  the  Inva- 
sion and  led  the  world  In  standing  firm 
against  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  strongly  supported  the  President's 
actions.  I  realized  then,  as  I  do  now. 
that  at  some  future  time.  If  all  other 
means  and  efforts  are  tried  and  fall,  of- 
fensive action  would  be  Justified  and 
should  be  requested  from  the  Congress 
and  approved.  But  the  rush  to  combat 
now.  early  in  1991.  before  the  embargo 
and  sanctions  have  been  afforded  a 
chance  to  work.  Is  In  my  view  trag- 
ically shortsighted.  There  never  has 
been  an  explanation  as  to  why  the  ad- 
ministration abruptly  changed  course 
on  November  8,  1990;  abandoning  Its  de- 
fense strategy  for  an  offensive  one 
which  60  days  later  has  us  all  but 
launching  all-out  combat. 

Also,  I  am  concerned  by  the  recent 
Americanization  of  the  conflict  and  the 
perception  that  war  Is  no  longer  the 
last  resort  In  removing  Hussein's  army 
from  Kuwait.  More  specifically,  I  am 
concerned  with  the  shift  In  administra- 
tion rhetoric  and  policy  to  use  offen- 
sive force  for  reasons,  such  as  Iraq's  po- 
tential nuclear  capability  or  Its  large 
conventional  military  strength,  which 
are  beyond  those  listed  In  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 660  or  any  other  measure  approved 
by  the  International  community.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  military  force  In 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  predominantly  Amer- 
ican, with  American  troops  represent- 
ing approximately  75  percent  of  the 
ground  forces  facing  Iraqi  tanks.  While 
many  Arab  States  express  a  desire  for 
an  Arab  solution  and  have  a  combined 
military  power  superior  to  Iraq,  their 
military  commitment  In  this  crisis  Is 
inadequate.  Other  nations  which  heav- 
ily depend  on  Iraqi  and  Kuwait  oil  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  when  to  comes  to 
defending  their  Interests.  Fairness  has 
given  way  to  expediency  Macholsm 
has  replaced  thoughtfulness.  War  and 
resultant  primarily  American  casual- 
ties are  about  to  occur. 

During  the  5  months  following  Iraq's 
Invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  fight  against 
Saddam  Hussein  has  changed  from  an 
American-led  International  fight  to  an 
American  fight  blessed  by  the  inter- 
national community. 

What  Is  risked  If  economic  sanctions 
are  given  more  time  and  the  use  of 
force  Is  postponed?  What  is  risked  If  we 
allow  diplomacy  to  tr>'  further  efforts 
and  reject  the  premise  that  "the  sky 
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will  fall  "  unless  we  comply  with  the 
administration's  contrived  deadline  of 
January  15? 

Foremost  is  the  concern  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  let  slip  and  dis- 
counted the  supposedly  dedicated 
international  embargo.  This  weakness 
can  be  shored  up  and  the  embargo 
maintained,  but  unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration has  sold  out  Its  own  plan 
announced  after  the  August  1990  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait. 

An  additional  concern  Is  that  by 
postponing  approval  of  military  force, 
Iraq  will  be  strengthened  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  win  have  suffered  a  political 
setback  In  the  world's  eyes.  This  unfor- 
tunate happening  is  of  the  administra- 
tion's own  making.  There  apparently  is 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  U.S. -initi- 
ated January  15  deadline  set  forth  in 
U.N.  Resolution  678.  The  resolution 
does  not  mandate  force  be  used  by  Jan- 
uary 15:  rather,  it  proposes  it  may  be 
used.  As  long  as  Iraq  is  quarantined 
economically  and  politically  by  the 
international  community  as  an  outlaw 
nation,  deference  In  the  use  of  military 
power  does  not  represent  the  political 
defeat  that  the  administration  has  un- 
fortunately concocted  for  itself  in  its 
rush  to  combat. 

The  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  this  matter  is 
particularly  instructive  on  why  we 
should  give  the  embargo  more  time  to 
operate  to  bring  down  Hussein  rather 
than  rush  to  combat.  Experienced  and 
proven  experts  in  military  and  inter- 
national chapnels.  Including  the  imme- 
diate past  two  Chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, cautioned  strongly  against  the 
Immediate  combat  option  as  opposed 
to  some  deal  by  means  of  the  sanctions 
and  embargo.  Their  testimony  should 
be  reviewed  by  all  who  embrace  a 
course  of  action  contrary  to  staying 
the  course  set  out  clearly  by  the 
adminstratlon  before  November  8.  1990. 
My  question  is:  Are  wise  heswis  prevail- 
ing In  our  rush  to  early  battle? 

The  correct  time  for  the  United 
States  to  go  to  war  must  not  be  tied  to 
an  arbitrary  date  established  outside 
the  realm  of  the  America's  constitu- 
tional system  of  government. 

Others  have  voiced  a  belief  that  the 
longer  we  wait,  the  stronger  and  more 
entrenched  Iraqi  forces  become  in  and 
around  Kuwait  and  the  greater  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Kuwaiti  people  to  Hus- 
sein's occupation.  The  tragic  reality  is 
that  Iraq  has  completely  and  merci- 
lessly pillaged  Kuwait.  The  defenses  of 
the  Irauji  military  against  a  potential 
offensive  are  already  in  place.  Time 
does  not  afford  Iraq  any  advantage  in 
Its  millltary  preparedness.  This  con- 
cern has  been  broadened  to  include  the 
belief  that  If  Iraq  Is  not  disarmed  now 
its  military  might  will  only  increase 
over  time  and  may  Include  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  Again,  it  is  Impor- 


tant to  understand  that  the  growth  of 
the  Iraqi  military  and  its  nuclear  in- 
dustry is  tied  to  foreign  nations  and. 
therefore,  vulnerable  to  the  present 
and  future  effects  of  an  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  concerns  rep- 
resent the  risks  of  continuing  with  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iraq,  what  are 
the  costs  of  war?  To  embrace  the  mili- 
tary course  of  action  now  precludes  the 
possibility  of  peacefully  resolving  the 
conflict.  American  casualties  will  be 
substantial  if  our  military  is  called 
upon  to  force  Iraq  from  Kuwait  by 
ground  combat. 

Additional  time  gives  American 
forces  a  greater  chance  to  fully  deploy 
and  train  in  the  region,  thus  increasing 
readiness  and  preparedness  if  war  is  au- 
thorized. While  economic  sanctions 
work  their  course,  the  effectiveness  of 
America's  military  option  need  not  di- 
minish unless  rotation  of  troops  is 
made  difficult  because  of 

overdeployment.  This  can  be  corrected. 

The  administration  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  share  with  the  Senate  the 
potential  casualties  under  different 
scenarios  they  have  developed  or  the 
likely  length  of  a  war.  Surely  such  fig- 
ures cannot  be  precisely  determined, 
but  just  as  certain  is  the  fact  that  the 
Pentagon  has  such  estimates.  It  may 
be  that  we  could  accomplish  our  goals, 
whatever  they  are.  and  they  have  not 
been  explicitly  stated  and  defined,  with 
massive  air  strikes.  Certainly  we  would 
have  nearly  total  and  unchallenged  air 
superiority  in  the  first  few  days  of  war. 
But  would  that  suffice? 

Iraq's  defeat  primarily  at  the  hands 
of  Americans  would  likely  yield 
generational  enmity  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  gulf  area,  irrevocably 
changing  our  Nation's  influence  in  the 
region.  Such  a  military  victory  would 
undoubtedly  require  long-term  com- 
mitment of  our  troops  in  the  area. 
Both  the  short-term  and  long-term 
consequences  of  launching  a  strike 
against  Iraq  must  be  considered. 

Having  weighed  the  risks  of  contin- 
ued sanctions  against  the  costs  of  war, 
I  cannot  support  a  resolution  which 
open-endedly  authorizes  the  use  of 
military  force  at  this  time.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  of  sanctions  on  the  Iraqi 
economy,  military  and  political,  will 
not  be  determined  for  months  to  come. 
Time,  patience,  and  diplomacy  are  still 
effective  weapons  in  the  gulf  crisis  and 
will  continue  to  be  after  January  15.  A 
premature  move  to  war  could  be  costly. 
General  Schwajzkopf,  the  commander 
of  our  forces  in  the  gulf,  said  on  No- 
vember 29:  "If  the  alternative  to  dying 
is  sitting  out  in  the  Sun  for  another 
summer,  then  that  is  not  a  bad  alter- 
native." 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
their  disappointment  with  the  results 
of  Wednesday's  meeting  between  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  Minister  Aziz.  Iraq's 
actions  since  August  2  have  been  crimi- 
nal and  immoral.  Its  reluctance  to  ca- 


pitulate and  withdraw  from  Kuwait  is 
contemptible.  But  history  is  filled  with 
wars  that  could  have  been  avoided, 
lives  that  might  not  have  been  lost. 

I  am  not  endorsing  appeasement,  nor 
am  I  suggesting  that  the  F^resident's 
demand  for  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  Iraq  from  Kuwait  be  softened  one 
bit.  The  F>resident.  the  United  States, 
and  the  world  must  continue  to  stand 
firm  against  Iraq.  Yet.  one  needs  only 
to  look  at  our  military  commitment  to 
NATO  and  our  stationing  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  Korea  for  decades  to  ap- 
preciate America's  potential  fortitude 
and  patience.  I  cannot  at  this  time  in 
good  conscience  accept  war  in  early 
1991.  It  is  premature  and  potentially 
disastrous.  Patience  remains  a  virtue. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
juncture,  and  given  the  realities  of  the 
situation  that  now  confront  us,  the 
Senate  must  move  quickly  and  vote  its 
majority  pwsitlon,  whether  or  not  the 
conclusions  of  this  one  Senator  or  oth- 
ers similarly  situated  prevail. 

I  Btongly  believe  that  the  proposition 
Introduced  by  the  majority  leader  is 
the  wise  and  the  prudent  course  of  ac- 
tion. However,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  deliberations  over  the  gulf  crisis 
since  returning  to  begin  the  102d  Con- 
gress, I  have  maintained  that  expedited 
procedures  must  prevail  in  the  Senate 
and  that  we  should,  in  fairness  to  the 
FYesident  and  in  "(riew  of  the  tenuous 
international  situation,  surrender 
some  of  our  individual  prerogatives  and 
let  the  Senate  majority  work  its  will. 
Whatever  the  Senate  majority  decision 
is  to  be  it  must  be  resolved  expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
1  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

PERSIAN  OULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  discussion  today 
about  the  resolution  that  has  been  in- 
troduced by  the  majority  leader  and 
others  in  connection  with  this  Persian 
Gulf  crisis. 

In  the  initial  moments  of  our  session 
early  today  I  was  disappointed  to  learn 
that  the  majority  leader  would  be  put- 
ting before  the  Senate  a  partisan  reso- 
lution, a  resolution  crafted  by  Demo- 
crats, approved  by  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus in  large  part,  and  subnnitted  to  the 
Senate  as  the  proposal  for  Senate  ac- 
tion in  response  to  a  request  by  the 
F*re8ident  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
678  and  affirm  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  actions  of  our  President 
in  this  crisis. 

I  am  disappointed  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  at  this  time  it  is  verj-  impor- 
tant for  the  Senate  to  act  in  a  biparti- 
san way  rather  than  in  a  partisan  fash- 
ion. It  is  my  hope  that  time  has  not 
run  out  on  our  opportunity  to  take 
that  kind  of  action.  It  is  the  hope  of 
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this  Senator  that  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans in  this  body  can  work  to- 
gether to  develop  a  resolution  that  will 
respond  to  the  President's  request  and 
that  will,  in  effect,  be  a  statement  In 
support  of  the  President's  actions  in 
support  of  the  U.N  Security  Council 
Resolution  678  and  others,  and  which 
will  result  in  increasing  the  likelihood 
for  peace  and  security  in  the  region 
and  not  war 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  and  fear  that 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  proposed 
antl  pending  before  the  Senate  now. 
would  make  war  more  likely  rather 
than  less  because  it  would  encourage 
Saddam  Hussein  to  miscalculate  the 
unity  in  the  U.S.  Government  over  ac- 
tion under  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolution.  It  could  encourage  Saddam 
Hussein  to  think  no  action  would  be 
taken,  that  no  force  would  be  used  to 
insure  his  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and 
that  therefore  he  could  continue  to  oc- 
cupy Kuwait  with  a  large  military 
force,  and  could  continue  to  supply  and 
enlarge  that  force  without  running  the 
risk  of  encountering  hostile  military 
action. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  If  Saddam 
Hussein  thinks  he  is  going  to  have 
military  force  used  against  him  and 
that  it  may  be  used  after  January  15. 
he  will  begin  finding  ways  to  withdraw 
f^om  Kuwait.  He  will  begin  finding 
ways  to  enter  into  some  understanding 
that  would  suit  the  interests  of  those 
at  the  United  Nations  who  have  been 
working  to  convince  him  he  cannot  win 
by  this  kind  of  aggression  and  thus  we 
would  avoid  armed  conflict  in  that  re- 
gion 

So  I  take  a  different  view  from  those 
who  have  spoken  today  who  suggest 
that  the  passage  of  this  resolution  is  a 
vote  for  peace,  not  war;  it  is  a  vote  to 
let  sanctions  work,  it  is  a  vote  to  take 
advantage  of  more  opportunities  that 
may  later  develop,  whatever  they  may 
be.  to  reach  other  understandings  over 
the  disagreements  which  exist  in  that 
region 

I  think  It  may  be  too  late.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  make  changes  now  in  the  com- 
mitment the  world  community  has 
made  to  support  the  sanctions  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Security  Council  reso- 
lution The  world  community  Is  stand- 
ing with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
stand  with  our  President,  too  It  Is 
time  for  us  to  send  a  very  clear  mes- 
sage that  the  US.  Government  Is  to- 
gether In  this  crisis,  not  divided,  not 
sitting  here  wringing  our  hands  won- 
dering what  we  do  next,  not  disturbed 
over  whether  or  not  the  Constitution  is 
being  fulfilled  in  every  particular  or 
whether  It  Is  not. 

The  fact  is  that  these  debates  have 
been  raised  In  our  country  for  almost 
200  yeara,  debates  on  the  balance  of 
power  tietween  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  and  in  situations  that  involve 
the  military  and  military  action. 


We  are  at  the  point  now  whtTf  the 
relevant  facts  are  that  Saddam  Hu.ss^'in 
has  continued  to  ignore  the  urgmgs. 
the  demands  of  the  world  community 
to  withdraw  his  military  forces  from 
Kuwait  or  suffer  possible  military  ac- 
tions to  force  his  withdrawal  So  here 
at  the  11th  hour  the  Congress  meets  to 
debate  whether  or  not  the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  country  in 
the  world  today,  should  support  the 
UN  Security  Council's  authorization 
of  the  use  of  any  means  necessary  to 
enforce  that  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion 

To  me.  it  would  be  devastating  to  the 
Integrrity  and  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Security  Council  and  to  our  own  Presi- 
dent, If  we  adopted  anything  In  this 
body  other  than  an  endorsement  of 
that  resolution  supporting  our  Presi- 
dent In  this  time  of  crisis. 

So,  the  facts  can  lead  Senators  to  de- 
bate on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  to 
make  conclusions  that  are  at  variance 
with  others.  We  can  have  disagree- 
ments. There  can  be  partisan  and  bi- 
partisan disagreements  on  these  issues 
But  when  we  really  look  at  what  the 
relevant  facts  are  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senate  should  agree  as  a  body  with 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  support 
of  our  President,  and  In  support  of  the 
United  Nations,  standing  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  making  It  very  clear  to  all  of 
the  world  and  Saddam  Hussein  that  we 
are  together  on  this  and  that  he  runs 
the  risk  of  encountering  military  ac- 
tion unless  he  voluntarily  withdraws 
from  Kuwait. 

If  he  does  not  understand  that  be 
cause  of  the  differences  that  exist  on 
this  floor  and  In  this  Congress  then  we 
may  be  to  blame  for  the  miscalculation 
and  the  consequences  that  may  result 
Nobody  knows  what  is  going  to  happen 
tonight  or  tomorrow  in  that  region  We 
do  not  know  what  he  Is  thinking,  what 
motivates  him  We  know  he  is  unpre- 
dictable We  do  not  know  where  the 
war  if  it  starts  would  spread,  where  the 
military  action  would  lead.  There  is  no 
way  to  know  all  of  the  answers. 

But  that  should  not  prevent  us.  just 
because  there  are  many  unknowns, 
from  resolutely  affirming  our  supp<jrt 
for  our  President  In  this  crisis  and  for 
the  United  Nations  which  has  at  our  re- 
quest time  and  time  again  condemned 
this  Invasion  and  It^  aggression  and 
brutalities  and  to  Insist  upon  the  with 
drawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  It 
is  purely  and  simply  that  which  is  at 
Issue 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  now  The 
time  for  action  is  now  Delays,  and  pro- 
longed confused  debate  over  the  issue, 
are  not  going  to  serve  the  interests  of 
those  who  fear  going  to  war  because 
they  may  trigger  a  war.  unwittingly, 
unintentionally,  hut  nevertheless  sure- 
ly The  best  path  to  peace.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. Is  standing  firmly  together,  unit- 
ed with  the  world  community,  with  our 
President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  Senator  Bumpers 
is  recognized 

THE  NEED  FOR  THOUGHTFUL.  SENSIBLE  DEBATE 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President,  I  will 
be  relatively  brief  In  my  comments  on 
the  matter  before  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  very  somber  time,  probably 
the  most  difficult  time  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  and  that  is  now  16 
years.  And  the  need  for  thoughtful, 
sensible  debate  has  never,  never  been 
greater 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  and  It  is 
not  an  Issue  over  whether  we  are  going 
to  support  the  UN  resolution  Presi- 
dent Bush  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  for 
having  gone  to  the  United  Nations  and 
put  together  this  coalition  and  having 
gotten  roughly  12  resolutions  passed.  It 
was  no  easy  chore,  and  he  and  Sec- 
retary Baker  both  deserve  a  lot  of  cred- 
it for  that. 

The  President  deserves  a  lot  of  credit 
for  coming  to  the  US.  Congress  and 
saying,  in  effect.  I  recognize  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests 
in  you  the  power  to  declare  war  It  is 
as  clear  as  the  mother  tongue  can 
make  it 

I  was  a  little  chagrined  and  dismayed 
when  from  time  to  time  I  heaxd  some 
Cabinet  Members  say:  Well,  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  have  the  Congress 
on  Board  but  if  that  cannot  l>e  then  he 
will  go  it  alone 

That  is  a  very  dicey  thing  to  say  But 
I  just  heard  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  talking  about 
the  partisan  resolution  offered  by  the 
majority  leader  I  supptort  that  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  consider  It  partisan  at 
all    It  was  very  carefully  crafted 

Senator  Nlt^n— who  is  considered  one 
of  the  real  lights,  the  light  in  this  body 
on  milltAry  matters— had  a  heavy  hand 
In  crafting  It  He  accepted  a  lot  of  sug- 
gestions That  resolution  wtis  crafted 
to  say  we  are  not  going  to  rule  out 
force  forever  But  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  that  is  the  last  option  we  should 
use 

Mr  President.  I  intend  to  speak  more 
on  this  subject  tomorrow  if  I  can  get 
the  time,  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  right  now.  this  debate  is  not 
about  whether  Saddam  is  going  to 
leave  Kuwait  So  far  as  I  know.  100  men 
and  women  In  this  body  agree  on  that 
He  must  leave  This  debate  is  not  even 
about  who  is  going  to  win  the  war 
Even  Saddam  Hussein  knows  who  is 
going  to  win  the  war  —depending  on 
how  we  define  •'win."  But  this  is  one  of 
the  nice  things  about  being  a  powerful 
nation.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
just  said  this  is  the  time  for  patience 
One  of  the  great  benefits  of  being  a 
powerful  nation  Is  you  can  be  patient 

I  have  told  this  story  a  couple  of 
times  during  my  tenure  in  the  Senate 
but  this  is  a  good  time  to  repeat  It.  It 
comes  from  Bracelyn  Flood's  book 
called,  "Lee;  The  LASt  Years   "  It  deals 


with  the  last  years  of  Robert  E.  Lee's 
life.  There  is  a  poignant  scene  in  it. 

After  Lee  had  offered  his  sword  to 
Grant  and  surrendered  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse  he  got  on  his  magnificent 
white  horse.  Traveler,  and  started 
riding  toward  Richmond  where  an 
apartment  had  been  prepared  for  him.  a 
home.  Lee  had  not  wanted  the  war.  He 
did  not  want  Virginia  to  secede.  He 
thought  a  bunch  of  hotheads  had 
brought  on  an  unnecessary  war.  Of 
course  today  we  know  that  it  was  by 
far  the  bloodiest  war  ever  waged  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

There  were  a  lot  of  people  who 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  short  war. 
People  in  the  south  were  saying  "we 
will  whip  those  Yankees  in  30  days  " 
To  put  just  a  little  levity  into  what  is 
a  serious  matter,  there  Is  a  story  about 
a  Mr  Toombs,  who  was  a  general  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  After  the  war.  he 
was  running  for  Governor  of  Georgia, 
and  he  was  making  this  barn-burning 
speech  about  why  they  ought  to  vote 
for  him. 

A  young  rebel  veteran  stood  up  and 
said: 

Mr  Toombs,  why  should  I  vote  for  you'' 
You  were  the  recruiting  officer  for  the  Con- 
federate Army,  and  you  talked  my  two 
brothers  and  me  Into  joining  the  rebel  army, 
and  you  told  us  we  could  whip  those  Yankees 
with  cornstalks 

Mr  Toombs  said.  "We  could  have 
too.  but  we  couldn't  get  em"  to  fight 
with  cornstalks" 

To  get  back  to  the  serious  part  of 
this  story.  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man resigned  as  head  of  a  military  in- 
stitute in  Louisiana  to  come  and  fight 
with  the  North.  And  he  said.  "I  fear 
this  war  is  going  to  be  much  longer 
than  anybody  believes.  It  is  going  to  be 
long  and  it  is  going  to  be  bloody  "  He 
of  course,  was  rignt. 

And,  so,  4  years  later,  Robert  E.  Lee 
is  riding  his  horse  from  Appomattox 
Courthouse  to  Richmond,  and  he 
stopped  one  day  on  the  trip.  There  was 
a  place  where  a  battle  had  been  fought, 
dead  horses  and  dead  soldiers  lay  on 
the  battlefield.  General  Lee  swept  his 
hand,  and  said:  ""The  politicians  caused 
this.  This  could  have  all  been  avoided. 
All  we  needed  to  avoid  this  war  were  a 
few  men  of  courage,  of  vision  and 
forebearance"— another  word  for  pa- 
tience. 

But  my  beloved  Southland  lay  in 
ruins,  and  the  whole  country  almost 
never  overcame  the  trauma  of  that 
war. 

The  majority  leader's  resolution  is 
carefully  crafted  not  to  Insult  the 
President,  not  tc  say,  Mr.  President, 
you  are  dead  wrong.  What  it  says  In  ef- 
fect Is  there  are  three  ways  to  get  Sad- 
dam Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  One  is  by 
diplomacy.  Bear  In  mind,  yesterday 
was  the  first  day  of  diplomacy.  It 
turned  out  to  be  an  abysmal  falluj-e. 
but  It  was  the  first  effort.  Should  we  2 


days  later  say  all  is  lost,  we  have  to  go 
to  war? 

The  resolution  further  says  the  sanc- 
tions are  a  second  way  to  get  him  out 
and  the  third  way  is  force.  But  the 
third  way  should  also  be  the  last  way. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who,  so  far  as  I 
know,  will  support  the  President  and 
give  him  the  authority  to  go  to  war:  I 
will  not,  but  I  am  not  saying  that  I  will 
not  because  I  am  a  Democrat  and  the 
President  is  a  Republican.  I  just  think 
every  option,  every  avenue  ought  to  be 
P'lirsued  before  I  say  to  the  hundreds  of 
parents  in  my  State  that  your  sons  and 
daughters  may  be  called  upon  to  die  in 
a  war  that  this  country  is  deeply  di- 
vided over. 

You  can  make  all  the  speeches  you 
want  to  about  partisanship.  You  can 
make  all  those  speeches  you  want  to 
about  Saddam  being  a  tyrant.  Nobody 
questions  that.  But  1  can  tell  you  the 
country  is  deeply  divided.  WTien  a 
country  is  not  totally  united,  it  is  not 
a  good  time  to  go  to  war  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  what  do  we  lose  by 
waiting  a  while?  Nothing.  What  do  we 
gain"'  We  may  gain  the  ultimate  goal  of 
getting  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait  without 
war.  And  if  we  do  not,  the  CIA  will  tell 
you  that  Iraq's  military  apparatus  is 
beginning  to  rust;  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  sanctions  are  having  an  effect, 
maybe  not  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
get  him  out,  but  they  are  having  an  ef- 
fect, and  every  day  that  goes  by  is  in 
our  favor.  Our  men  and  women  in 
Saudi  Arabia  may  not  have  to  fight  an 
enemy  quite  as  strong  because  every 
day  that  goes  by,  he  cannot  get  spare 
parts  for  his  planes  and  his  tanks. 

But  the  resolution  which  has  been 
called  partisan  does  not  rule  out  any- 
thing. It  simply  says  not  yet  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  if  you  choose  to  come  back  to 
us  a  little  later,  we  will  consider  it.  I 
personally  think  that  he  ought  to  tell 
us  that  the  .sanctions  are  not  going  to 
work  and  he  ought  to  tell  us  that  every 
diplomatic  initiative,  whether  by 
Cuellar,  Mitterand,  whoever,  has  failed 
miserably. 

Mr.  President.  I  heard  one  Senator 
today  talk  at  length  about  what  a  ty- 
rant Saddam  is.  That  is  not  the  issue. 
The  world  has  always  had  tyrants. 
There  is  a  revolution  gcing  on  in  So- 
malia right  now  to  overthrow  a  tyrant. 
Another  tyrant,  Samuel  K.  Doe  in  Li- 
beria has  just  been  overthrown.  South 
Africa  has  had  essentially  one  tyrant 
after  another  up  until  recently  that 
subjugated  20  million  black  people  to 
unspeakable  conditions,  and  we  happily 
did  business  with  them,  just  as  we  hap- 
pily did  business  with  Saddam  before 
this. 

That  is  not  the  test.  I  think  Saddam 
probably  is  the  most  dangerous  leader 
in  the  world  today.  Bear  in  mind.  I  can- 
not repeat  it  often  enough,  he  must 
leave  Kuwait. 


I  heard  another  Senator  talk  about 
our  vital  interests. 

Excuse  me  for  another  personal  ref- 
erence, Mr.  President.  Whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  we  all  use  our  own  per- 
sonal experiences.  SantayaJia  said 
those  people  who  do  not  remember  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  I  am 
something  of  a  history  student,  not  a 
real  scholar,  but  1  love  history.  But  the 
history  I  understand  best  is  the  history 
I  have  lived  through,  and  that  includes 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  maybe  this  one.  I 
know  all  about  those  wars  because  I 
was  alive  and  witnessed  them. 

But  I  remember  when  I  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor in  my  State  in  1970.  I  had  been, 
not  a  staunch  proponent  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  but  a  proponent,  and  every 
time  I  saw  the  domonstrations  and  the 
young  college  kids  burning  their  draft 
cards  and  carrying  on  with  these  dem- 
onstrations, it  made  my  blood  boil.  It 
really  offended  my  patriotic  spirit. 

You  have  to  bear  in  mind,  at  that 
time,  I  felt  no  threat  to  my  family. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden,  my  number  one 
son  turned  17,  and  in  another  year  he 
will  be  required  to  sign  up  for  the 
draft,  and  shortly  after  that,  he  is 
going  to  have  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  he  is  going  to  stay  in  college 
or  be  drafted.  Was  that  not  a  strange 
thing?  You  could  go  to  college  and 
avoid  the  draft,  which  meant  the  well- 
to-do  kids  went  to  college  and  they  did 
not  fight  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  them 
did,  but  they  did  not  have  to. 

All  of  a  sudden,  I  am  confronted  with 
this  question.  W^at  are  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  Vietnam?  I  had  been  offended  by 
the  draft  card  burners,  I  was  dismayed 
that  we  could  not  seem  to  bring  that 
war  to  a  conclusion,  and  then  I  began 
to  try  to  explain  to  my  son  why  he 
might  have  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  give 
his  life.  And  I  failed  utterly,  miserably, 
because  I  could  not  think  of  a  single 
reason  why  we  were  there  when  my 
son's  life  was  at  stake. 

So,  Mr.  President,  war,  as  Admiral 
Crowe  said,  is  a  messy  business.  And  I 
might  ay  to  my  good  friends  on  the 
other  si«le  of  the  aisle  who  talk  about 
partisanship  and  who  say  we  should 
give  the  President  a  blank  check.  I 
cannot  find  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  says  you  must  support  the 
President  if  he  is  a  member  of  your 
party  or  you  must  oppose  the  President 
if  he  is  not  a  member  of  your  party. 
WTiat  it  says  and  what  it  does  not  say 
is  easy  to  understand.  It  is  that  in  try- 
ing, delicate,  difficult  times,  such  as 
we  are  In  right  now,  every  person  in 
this  body  will  be  expected  to  use  his 
common  sense,  his  best  judgment,  his 
understanding  of  history,  and  his  best 
shot  at  what  is  best  for  the  future  of 
America. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  debate.  Every- 
body owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  family, 
to  the  men  and  women  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
and,  above  all,  to  his  country,  to  give 
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this  whole  thlngr  his  best  shot  and  not 
to  abdicate  his  constitutional  duty 

Mr  Preslent,  when  I  read  that  the 
Soviet  Union  lost  20  million  men  In 
World  War  II,  that  la  a  staKKerlnt?  fig- 
ure Who  can  relate  to  20  million  people 
being  dead''  In  my  little  hometown  of 
2.000  people,  my  mother  and  father 
were  killed  In  a  car  wreck  My  father 
was  a  civic  leader  In  that  community 
It  Just  tore  that  small  community  up. 
and  you  can  imagine  what  it  did  to  my 
family  It  was  an  unbelievable  tragedy 
It  was  the  worst  thing  that  anybody 
could  think  of  that  had  happened  in 
that  community  in  a  long  time.  Two 
people,  my  mother  and  father  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  three,  another  man  was 
killed  In  the  same  wreck,  hit.  Inciden- 
tally by  a  drunken  driver,  and  my  fa- 
ther I  do  not  think  ever  tasted  alcohol 
In  his  life  What  a  terrible  tragedy  It 
was  In  that  community 

But  people  came  home  from  Vietnam 
to  little  Charleston.  AR  Some  of  them 
had  been  wounded,  some  of  them  had 
gone  through  unbelievable  trauma. 
People  said.  'Where  have  you  been. 
Joe"  I  haven't  seen  you  in  a  while""" 
Fifty-five  thousand  men  and  women 
killed  but  who  could  relate  to  55.000 

And  in  this  war.  1.000  to  20.000  casual- 
ties. I've  heard  that.  1,000  deaths  would 
be  acceptable?  Acceptable  to  whom'' 
Who  can  relate  to  1,000  dead  like  you 
can  to  one  precious  child  being  killed 
In  a  car  wreck''  Difficult,  is  It  not? 

Well,  It  Is  not  to  me  I  have  three 
children.  I  do  not  think  I  love  my  chil- 
dren any  more  than  anybody  else  does, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  anybod.v  can  love 
theirs  any  more  than  I  love  mine. 

If  I  had  to  give  one  up  because  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  was  vital,  I 
guess  I  would  have  to  do  it.  piainful  as 
it  might  be  But  when  I  heard  a  Sen- 
ator this  afternoon  talk  about  our  vital 
Interest*,  he  Immediately  shifted  to  oil 
and  he  started  talking  about  how  much 
oil  Kuwait  and  Iraq  and  Saudi  .\rabla 
have  together  Bear  In  mind.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  world  is  awash  in  oil.  Nobody 
misses  Kuwalt-Irafjl  (Ml  The  price  of 
oil  on  the  market  today  is  a  reflection 
of  fear  of  war.  not  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. There  Is  plenty  of  oil  There  are 
no  lines  at  service  stations  So  we  do 
not  have  a  vital  Interest  in  oil  in  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq 

Mr  SARBANES  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  polnf 

Mr  BUMPERS  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  current  policy  without  going  to 
war  has  in  fact  protected  Saudi  Arabia, 
our  forces  have  deterred  any  aggression 
Into  Saudi  Arabia,  and  therefore  the  oil 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  If  you  want  to  use  an 
oil  equation"  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
there  are  other  broader  and  fundamen- 
tal equations  to  use  But  if  you  want  to 
use  an  oil  equation,  the  current  policy 
of  deterrence  and  economic  sanctions 
has  In  fact  protected  the  Saudi  Arabian 


oil  and  therefore  matle  it  possible 
worldwide  to  meet  the  demand  and.  as 
the  Senator  point*  out.  the  price  goes 
up  because  of  the  war  scare,  not  be- 
cause of  the  supply  and  demand  situa- 
tion 

Mr  BUMPERS  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment,  which  Is  absolutely 
on  target. 

When  the  President  said  we  are  going 
to  defend  Saudi  Arabia.  I  agreed  to- 
tally with  it.  The  idea  of  allowing  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  control  all  the  Kuwaiti 
oil.  all  the  Iraqi  oil.  and  all  the  Saudi 
oil.  would  allow  him  to  control  roughly 
45  percent  of  the  world's  oil  supply 
That  would  be  unthinkable  That 
would  not  only  just  affect  us.  That 
would  affect  the  whole  world.  The 
whole  world's  economy  would  collapse 
If  Saddam  Hussein  had  a  stranglehold 
on  all  that  oil 

So  when  the  President  says  our  first 
goal  Is  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia,  I  sup- 
port you.  Mr  President  .\nd  I  applaud 
what  you  did. 

But  then  sometime  in  November 
when  we  were  out  of  session  the  thing 
turned  offensive  and  the  President  said 
we  are  going  to  send  another  200,000 
men.  That  put  an  entirely  different 
twist  on  It. 

Mr  President,  I  might  say,  based  on 
the  best  Information  I  can  get,  we  have 
somewhere  between  70,000  and  100.000 
men  and  women  still  on  their  way  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  so  I  would  assume  if  we 
are  going  to  have  430.000  men  and 
women  there  before  the  war  starts. 
that  Is  going  to  be  awhile  anyway  So 
the  resolution  of  the  majority  leader  l.s 
not  going  to  Jeopardize  this  country  as 
to  time;  It  Is  not  going  to  put  us  at  a 
disadvantage  for  some  time 

All  we  are  saying  Mr  F'resldent.  Is 
that  we  are  not  ruling  it  out.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
resolution  we  say  you  have  the  right  to 
defend  all  American  Int^-rests  in  the 
area  You  can  interpret  that  different 
ways  Even  the  President  could  Inter- 
pret It  different  ways  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  Just  a  little  more  time.  Mr 
President,  because  a  little  more  time  is 
preferable  to  1.000  to  20.000  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  Ooor 

Mr.  EXON  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question  before  yielding  the  floor" 

Mr   BUMPERS    I  will  be  happy  to 

Mr  EXON  1  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  excellent  remarks  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas  We  were  elected 
Governors  of  our  respective  States  on 
the  same  day.  interestingly  enough.  We 
come  from  the  same  vintage  We  have 
had  the  same  experiences  We  each 
have  three  children,  and  we  have  been 
close  friends  for  a  long  time 

I  was  really  struck  by  the  Senator's 
attitude  toward  the  Vietnam  war 
protestors  I  felt  exactly  the  same  way. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas. 

My  question  comes  down  to  what  I 
have  been  quite  shocked  at  hearing  at 
least    on    one    occasion    on    the    floor 
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today,  that  the  resolution  offered  by 
the  majority  leader  wes  somehow  par- 
tisan I  was  a  part  of  the  group  that 
drafted  this  resolution,  and  In  all  In- 
stances I  can  assure  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  that 
the  furthest  possible  conBlderatlon 
from  our  minds  was  partisanship. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  people  under- 
stand how  truly  nonpartisan  this  Is.  I 
intend  to  wait  until  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  waiting  to  talk  have 
their  say.  and  then  I  want  to  read  this 
once  again  for  the  people  In  the  audi- 
ence and  the  people  In  the  television 
audience  to  see  whether  or  not  anyone 
thinks  It  is  partisan 

My  question  is.  I  am  wondering  If  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  rememl)er8  Ad- 
miral Crowe,  the  immediate  past 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  him? 

Mr  BUMPERS.  I  know  him.  He  Is  a 
good  friend. 

Mr  EXON  I  am  wondering  If  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  Is  familiar  with 
David  Jones.  Four  Star  David  Jones. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  He  was  Chairman  of 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr  EXON  I  am  wondering  If  my 
friend  also  knows  James  McGovern. 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
the  administration  of  President 
Reagan"  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  knows 
General  Odom.  who  was  played  a  key 
role  for  a  long  time"  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  Senators  knows  the 
political  affiliation  of  any  of  those  In- 
dividuals" 

Mr   BUMPERS.  I  do  not. 

Mr  EXON  I  simply  brought  these 
names  up  because  all  should  under- 
stand that  all  four  of  those  individuals 
and  others  testified  in  open  session  In 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  along 
the  lines  expressed  In  this  resolution, 
basically  that  they  all  felt  as  military 
people  it  was  a  grave  mistake,  a  very 
grave  mistake,  to  rush  to  combat. 
They  suggested  that  sanctions  be  given 
a  chance  to  work  and  that  we  have  Just 
a  little  bit  of  patience  as  a  military 
power  and  world  leader 

I  asked  those  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  only  to  say  that 
this  Is  not  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
Issue;  that  people  like  those  who  I  have 
Just  mentioned  and  many  others.  In- 
cluding the  distinguished  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  secretary  of  al- 
most everything  else  In  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations. 
James  Schleslnger.  has  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

Therefore,  the  basis  for  this  docu- 
ment comes  from  testimony  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  as  I 
am  sure  my  friend  from  Maryland 
would  agree,  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  very  distinguished 
people  of  all  political  faiths  have  come 
forth  openly  and  in  some  cases  some- 
what surprisingly  to  endorse  the  basic 
concepts  of  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
if  I  may  just  comment  pursuant  to  the 
Senator's  comments,  I  do  not  want  this 
to  sound  banal  or  self-serving,  but  I 
will  say  I  was  shocked  to  hear  people 
today  talking  about  partisanship  on 
this  issue. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time — when  par- 
tisanship should  play  no  role  In  our  de- 
liberations— I  mean  there  are  going  to 
be  several  people  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  vote  for  precisely  what  the  Presi- 
dent wants. 

But  I  hear  some  people  talking  about 
how  wonderful  the  United  Nations  is 
who  have  never  voted  for  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  reso- 
lution. As  I  say.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent for  that.  But  I  was  shocked  by  the 
partisan  tone  of  some  of  the  comments 
I  have  heard  because  this  is  too  serious 
a  matter  to  even  think  about  partisan- 
ship. This  deals  with  the  very  future  of 
this  country  at  a  very  difficult  time 
economically  in  this  country,  a  dif- 
ficult time  politically  for  that  matter. 
But  I  have  a  tendency  to  ask  some 
members.  "What  do  you  know  that  Ad- 
miral Crowe  and  General  Jones  and  six 
of  the  last  Secretaries  of  Defense  do 
not  know?  "  We  are  talking  about  the 
top  military  leaders  and  the  top  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  for  the  last  many 
years  who  have  advised  us  not  to  get 
Into  this  thing  yet;  do  not  start  a  war; 
let  the  sanctions  work.  And  you  have 
to  say  what  do  you  know  that  these 
men.  who  have  been  the  top  people  in 
this  country,  what  do  you  know  that 
they  do  not  know? 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  close  by  saying 
the  constitutional  duty  is  for  every- 
body in  this  body  to  make  his  own  indi- 
vidual Judgment.  Do  you  know  what 
James  Madison  said  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787?  The  reason  they  wanted  to  give 
Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  declare 
war  was  because,  as  Madison  said,  it 
will  be  to  the  liking  of  Presidents  to 
start  wars. 

Kings  and  tyrants  in  Europe  had  al- 
ways had  carte  blanche  authority  to 
start  wars,  and  they  knew  that  history. 
They  wanted  no  part  of  it.  That  is  the 
reason  they  wanted  to  separate  the 
warmaking  power  or  the  war -declaring 
power  from  the  executive  branch  here. 
It  is  an  awesome  responsibility  and  we 
ought  to  accept  It  as  being  awesome. 

Let  me  just  simply  say,  James  Madi- 
son said:  "It  will  be  to  the  liking  of 
Presidents  to  wage  war."  It  was  Dale 
Bumpers  who  said  "it  is  easy  to  get 
into  wars;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  out 
of  them." 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr   SARBANES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  follow  along  with  something 


that  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  said  in  respond- 
ing to  the  questions  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

When  former  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Brzezinski  was  before  our  com- 
mittee. I  put  a  question  to  him.  I  said: 

Well,  the  difficulty  as  I  see  it  is  that  the 
administration  is  not  really  coming  to  gripe 
with  some  very  cogent  questions  or  concerns 
that  are  being  raised  about  this  policy.  And 
those  questions  and  concerns  are  coming 
from  ver>'  responsible  people,  experienced, 
mature  In  judgment,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
wise  people. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  very  people 
that  the  Senator  made  reference  to. 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the 
former  distinguished  Chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  former  National 
Security  Advisers,  former  Secretaries 
of  State. 

Dr.  Brzezinski  responded,  and  he 
said: 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  engaged  In 
several  wars  which  took  time;  World  War  U. 
Korea.  Vietnam. 

And  after  discussing  those  wars  he 
went  on  and  said: 

This  Is  the  first  case  1  can  think  of  In  mod- 
ern times,  and  in  which  we  may  be  embark- 
ing on  a  major  military  adventure,  in  which 
extremely  senior  people,  probably  the  major- 
ity of  former  high  policy  office  holders,  are 
telling  the  President  "Don't  do  it."  Secretar- 
ies of  I>efense.  former  Chiefs  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  suspect  former  Secretaries 
of  States,  others,  former  National  Security 
.i^dvlsers.  It  is  something  to  think  about,  and 
It  does  bear  on  the  nature  of  the  decision- 
making process. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  want  to  do  here 
for  just  a  few  minutes  is  to  quote  from 
some  of  these  former  officials,  and  to 
place  their  testimony  in  the  Record,  in 
some  instances  at  some  length.  I  wajit 
to  establish  clearly  that  there  are  a 
significant  number  of  very  experienced 
and  wise  people  to  whom  we  have  con- 
tinually turned  for  counsel,  men  who 
transcend  the  politics  of  administra- 
tion, who  oppose  resorting  to  war  and 
want  to  give  sanctions  time  to  work. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  people  I  am  going 
to  quote  were  named  to  their  impor- 
tant positions  by  Republican  Presi- 
dents: some  by  Democratic  Presidents. 
All  are  recognized  as  experts  in  the  na- 
tional security  field,  and  testified  ei- 
ther before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  the  very  able  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  a  member,  or  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Let  me  first  quote  from  Admiral 
Crowe,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  October  1986  until  Septem- 
ber of  1989.  At  one  point  In  his  career, 
he  was  commander  of  the  Middle  Eiaat 
Force,  which  is  a  conunand  based  In 
Bahrain  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  was 
in  1976  and  1977.  He  spent  over  a  year 
aujtually  out  in  the  area,  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  area  closely  ever  since. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  understand  why  the 


administration  has  taken  a  policy  that 
could  be  portrayed  as  a  success,  the 
combination  of  sanctions  and  the  de- 
terrence of  any  further  aggression  by 
Saddam  Hussein  against  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  portrayed  it  as  a  failure. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  for  Instance, 
says  the  sanctions  are  not  working  be- 
cause Saddam  has  not  yet  left  Kuwait. 
No  one  expected  that  the  sanctions 
would  get  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait  In  the 
shortrun.  The  sanctions  are  working  In 
the  sense  that  they  are  Imposing  heavy 
costs  on  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  with 
each  passing  day — the  costs  he  Is  pay- 
ing are  mounting  all  the  time.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  policy  when  it  was  put 
into  place  by  the  President.  I  take  it. 
certainly  the  assumption  of  those  of  us 
who  supported  it.  was  that  over  time  as 
the  bite  of  these  economic  sanctions 
were  felt  and  the  punitive  contain- 
ment— the  embargo,  the  blockade,  the 
use  of  force  to  make  the  sanctions  ef- 
fective through  the  blockade — as  that 
bite,  stronger  and  stronger  with  the 
passage  of  time,  it  would  over  time 
lead  to  his  departure  ffom  Kuwait.  Of 
course  no  one  can  guarantee  that. 

But  no  one  can  in  good  conscience  at 
this  point  tissert  that  the  sanctions 
will  not  work,  because  the  sanctions 
have  not  been  given  enough  time  to 
work  in  terms  of  getting  him  out  of 
Kuwait.  The  sanctions  are  working  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  paying  a  heavy 
cost  and  reaping  no  rewards  from  his 
aggression. 

In  fact.  Admiral  Crowe,  speaking 
about  the  effectiveness  of  our  policy, 
said  in  his  testimony  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

It  is  Important  to  recogniie  what  ha«  been 
achieved  thus  far: 

Some  pundits  contend  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's primary  goal  Is  to  control  the  bulk  of 
the  Middle  Hiast  oil  and  to  dictate  the  price 
of  crude  to  the  West.  If  that  Is  correct,  any 
such  design  has  been  frustrated.  He  hac  been 
served  clear  notice  that  he  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  capture  the  Saudi  oil  field*  either 
now  or  In  the  future.  A  definite  line  has  been 
drawn  constraining  him  and  his  inflated  am- 
bitions. 

The  Increased  oil  income  Saddam  had  In 
mind  has  not  materialized.  In  fact.  Bag'hdad 
has  forfeited  20  billion  dollars  of  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  a  year  and  as  Secretary 
Schleslnger  pointed  out.  this  figure  wouH  be 
S30  billion  at  the  current  oil  price.  In  a  coun- 
try the  sixe  of  Iraq  that  Is  not  chopped  liver. 
Moreover.  It  has  been  graphically  dem- 
onstrated that  the  West  can  live  rather  well 
without  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  oil.  Granted  some 
special  areas  of  refined  products  are 
strapped,  but  those  deficiencies  are  not  hav- 
ing a  heavy  impact  on  the  industrial  nations 
Frankly,  the  price  swings  we  see  have  been 
generated  as  much  by  psychological  factors 
as  by  supply  and  demand.  We  have  been  im- 
pacted by  these  oscillations,  but  fortuitously 
the  bill  has  already  been  paid  as  the  market 
has  adjusted.  Iraq  cannot  make  that  claim 

The  embargo  is  biting  heavily.  Given  the 
standard  of  living  Iraq  Is  used  to  and  the  in- 
creasing sophistication  of  Iraqi  society,  it  is 
dead  wrong  to  say  that  Baghdad  is  not  being 
hurt;  It  Is  being  damaged  severely  That  goes 
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for  the  Iraqi  military  as  well,  which  depends 
on  outside  support  Yesterday  Secretary 
Schleslnger  elaborated  on  these  Impacts 
Iraq  s  civilian  production  has  declined  by 
40%.  exports  eamlntrs  have  sharply  dropped, 
and  economic  flexibility  I.m  rapidly  disap- 
pearing Military  Industry  will  likewise  be 
hit  It  Is  the  most  effective  peacetime  block- 
ade ever  levied 

Granted  that  the  embargo  Is  not  worklnir 
as  rapidly  as  many  would  prefer,  hut  If  we 
wanted  results  In  two  or  three  months,  clear- 
ly a  quarantine  was  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  It.  Most  experts  believe  that  It  will 
work  with  time  Estimates  range  In  the 
neighborhood  of  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 
In  other  words,  the  Issue  Is  not  whether  an 
embanjo  will  work,  but  whether  we  have  the 
patience  to  let  It  take  effect. 

Admiral  Crowe  then  goes  on  a  little 
later  to  conclude: 

The  argument  that  Saddam  la  winning  and 
being  rewarded  Is  both  weird  and  wrong  Ob- 
viously, this  fact  Is  often  overlooked  by 
those  calling  for  more  direct  action. 

Along  the  same  line.  Secretary 
Schleslnger.  former  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, former  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  came  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  testified  as 
follows 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  alternative  strate- 
gies available  to  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  The  first,  of  course,  is  to  allow  the 
weight  of  the  economic  sanctions.  Imposed  In 
August,  gradually  to  wear  down  the  capacity 
and  the  will  of  Iraq  to  sustain  Its  present  po- 
sition The  embargo,  backed  up  by  a  naval 
bloclcade.  Is  the  most  successful  ever 
achieved,  aside  from  time  of  war  Early  on  It 
was  officially  estimated  that  It  would  re- 
quire a  year  for  the  embargo  to  work  It  now 
appears  to  be  working  more  rapidly  than  an- 
ticipated In  three  months'  time,  civilian 
production  Is  estimated  to  have  declined  by 
some  40  percent  OH  exports  are  nil.  and  ex- 
port earnings  have  dropped  correspondingly 
The  horde  of  hard  currency,  necessary  to 
sustain  smuggling,  is  dwindling  away  The 
economic  pressure  can  only  grow  worse 
While  Iraq  8  military  posture  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  seriously  affected  as  yet, 
as  the  months  go  by  that.  too.  will  be  seri- 
ously weakened  Lack  of  spare  parts  will 
force  Iraq  to  begin  to  cannibalize  Its  mili- 
tary equipment  Military  industry,  as  yet 
Blgniricantly  unaffected,  will  follow  the 
downward  path  of  civilian  Industry  In  short, 
the  burden  on  both  Iraq  8  economy  and  her 
military  strength  will  steadily  increase 

In  both  Instances,  we  have  very 
strong  testimony  from  a  former  Chair 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a 
Secretaxy  of  Defense  and  Director  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  about 
the  Impact  of  the  sanctions  and  how 
well  they  are  working  And.  of  course. 
given  this  testimony  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  sanctions  one  has  to  ques- 
tion severely  this  march  to  war  now. 
this  rush  to  war  Why  are  we  being 
placed  on  a  schedule  for  war  which  pre- 
cludes sufficient  time  for  a  sanctions 
policy  to  be  fully  effective?  As  Sec- 
retary Schleslnger  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  sanctions; 

One  should  note  that,  since  the  original  es- 
timate was  that  the  sanctions  route  would 


require  a  year,  it  seems  rather  illogical  l-o 
express  Impatience  with  them,  iiecause  they 
will  not  have  produced  the  hoped-for  result 
In  6  months'  time 

I  must  say  that  I  think  this  observa- 
tion is  apparent  on  its  face,  but  let  me 
read  It  again: 

One  should  note  that,  since  the  original  es- 
timate was  that  the  sanctions  route  would 
require  a  year,  it  seems  rather  illogical  to 
express  Impatience  with  them,  because  they 
will  not  have  produced  the  hoped  for  results 
In  6  months  time 

Secretary  Schleslnger  then  contin- 
ued: 

In  this  connection  one  should  also  note  the 
frequently  expressed  view  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  be  rewarded"  for  his  aggression, 
but  Instead  must  be  "punished  "  As  an  ex- 
pression of  emotion  It  is  understandable,  but 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  our  sense 
of  reality  Saddam  Hussein  is  being  punished 
and  punished  severely  He  has  forfeited  $20 
billion  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  a  year- 
Indeed  $30  billion  at  the  current  oil  price. 
Iraq's  credit  is  totally  destroyed,  and  the 
remnants  of  Its  hard  currency  reserves  dwin- 
dling When  Saddam  looks  across  the  border 
at  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  UAE,  they  are  pros- 
pering t)ecause  of  his  actions — from  which  he 
himself  has  derived  no  Ijeneflt  He  is  likely 
to  be  consumed  by  envy  His  own  economy  Is 
rapidly  becoming  a  basket  case 

Moreover,  the  position  of  preponderance 
that  he  had  earlier  achieved  In  OPEC  Is  now 
gone  He  Is  diplomatically  isolated.  His  mili- 
tary position  win  slowly  l>e  degraded  His 
pawns  In  I^ebanon  have  been  wiped  out — by 
his  chief  Baathist  rival.  Assad,  who  has  Im- 
mensely strengthened  his  own  position  He 
has  been  forced  to  accept  an  embarrassing 
peace  with  Iran,  and  that  Nation's  position 
relative  to  Iraq  Is  slowly  being  Improved. 
Sympathetic  nations  like  Jordan  and  Yemen 
have  been  harshly  treated-  and  neither  they 
nor  he  have  any  recourse  On  the  benefit  side 
stands  only  the  looting  of  Kuwait 

In  brief.  Saddam  Hussein  staked  Iraq's  po- 
sition on  a  roll  of  the  dice— and  lost.  Only  If 
he  has  a  deeply  masochistic  streak  can  he  re- 
gard himself  as  rewarded  "  To  allow  our  po- 
litical rhetoric  to  obscure  the  severe  punish- 
ment that  has  already  been  meted  out  or  to 
suggest  that  our  current  policy  Is  in  some 
way  unsuccessful  and  that  Saddam's  position 
Is  now  or  Is  potentially  enviable  strikes  me 
as  misconceived. 

Mr  President,  what  we  are  address- 
ing here  Is  the  war  option.  That  is  what 
this  debate  is  about.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it  It  Is  asserted  by  some  that  we 
should  authorize  the  President  to  use 
force  because  then  the  threat  of  force 
will  bring  about  a  positive  result  The 
difficulty  with  that  approach  is  that  If 
you  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
use  force  so  he  may  threaten  war  he 
can  in  fact  then  take  the  Nation  Into 
war  without  the  Congress  ever  facing 
directly  the  question  of  whether  Amer- 
ica should  go  to  war 

The  resolution  the  President  Is  seek- 
ing Is  not  a  resolution  to  threaten  the 
use  of  force,  it  Is  a  resolution  to  use 
force  Of  course  he  asserts  If  he  has 
that  authorization  his  threat  will  have 
greater  credibility  But,  of  course,  it 
also  means  that  he  then  has  the  au- 
thority to  launch  hostilities  If  he 
chooses  to  do  do    Those  who  want  to 


authorize  the  use  of  force  to  enhance 
the  threat  of  war  are  at  the  same  time 
authorizing  war  Itself  That  Is  why  we 
are  having  this  debate— to  consider  the 
fundamental  question  of  whether  the 
Nation  should  go  to  war  To  consider 
the  fundamental  question  of  whether 
the  goal  of  deterring  aggression  which 
is  a  proper  and  desirable  goal  can  be 
achieved  in  some  other  way  than  going 
to  war 

Let  me  again  quote  witnesses  before 
the  committees  to  establish  further  the 
proposition  that  very  experienced,  ma- 
ture Individuals  who  have  held  signifi- 
cant policy  positions  In  our  Govern- 
ment, individuals  perceived  as  tran- 
scending politics  both  In  the  military 
and  the  foreign  policy  field,  have  ex- 
pressed these  reservations  and  con- 
cerns about  the  President's  policy. 

These  reservations  and  concerns  are 
coming  from  very  wise  heads  and  they 
need  to  be  listened  to  and  their  argu- 
ments need  to  be  addressed 

Now  Secretary  Schleslnger  In  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  said  about  the  military 
option: 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  can  inflict  a  crippling 
military  defeat  on  Iraq  It  can  eject  Iraq 
from  Kuwait.  It  can  destroy  Iraq's  military 
fortes  and  military  industries.  It  can  de- 
stroy. If  It  wishes.  Iraq's  cities  The  question 
Is  at  what  cost^  and  whether  It  Is  wise  to 
Incur  that  cost  Whenever  a  nation  accepts 
the  hazards  of  war.  the  precise  outcome  is 
not  predetermined  Depending  upon  the  mili- 
tary strategy  chosen  and  the  tenacity  of 
Iraq  s  forces,  there  could  be  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  outcome  In  the  event  of  an 
all-out  assault  on  entrenched  Iraqi  positions, 
the  casualties  may  be  expected  to  run  Into 
several  tens  of  thousands  However.  If  we 
avoid  that  all  out  assault,  make  use  of  our 
decisive  advantages  In  the  air.  and  exploit 
the  opponent's  vulnerabilities  by  our  own 
mobility,  the  casualties  could  be  held  to  a 
fraction  of  the  prior  estimate  In  between 
four  and  eight  weeks.  It  should  all  be  over- 
save  for  starving  out  or  mopping  up  the  re- 
maining Iraqi  forces  In  Kuwait  The  question 
then  becomes  whether  one  goes  on  to  occupy 
Iraq,  to  destroy  the  balance  of  Iraqi  forces, 
and  the  like  That  would  be  far  more  dif- 
ficult and  time  consuming,  but  cir- 
cumstances may  make  It  unavoidable 

I  think  It  prudent  to  say  no  more  about 
strategy  and  tactics  In  this  session  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  the  Immediate  price  will  not 
be  small  American  forces  would  be  obliged 
to  carry  a  disproportionate  burden  In  any 
struggle  This  will  affect  the  attitudes  of  our 
public  and  the  attitudes  in  the  Middle  East 
regarding  the  United  States 

I  believe  that  the  direct  cost  of  combat — 
including  that  of  a  prot>able  scorched  earth 
policy  In  Kuwaiti  will  be  the  lesser  part  of 
the  total  cost  The  Middle  E^ast  would  never 
f>e  the  same  It  Is  a  fragile.  Inflammable,  and 
unpredictable  region  The  sight  of  the  United 
States  inflicting  a  devastating  defeat  on  an 
Arab  country  from  the  soil  of  an  Arab  neigh- 
b<ir  may  result  In  an  enmity  directed  at  the 
United  States  for  an  extended  period,  not 
only  by  Iraq  and  Its  present  supporters,  but 
ultimately  among  the  publics  of  some  of  the 
nations  now  allied  to  us  To  be  sure,  there 
are  no  certainties,  yet  that  risk  must  be 
horn  In  mind    Moreover,   the  United  States 


win  be  obliged  to  involve  itself  deeply  In  the 
reconstruction  of  the  region  In  the  after- 
math of  a  shattering  war.  In  brief,  the  non- 
coml)at  costs  of  a  recourse  to  war,  while  not 
calculable  in  advance,  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  statement  of  Sec- 
retary Schleslnger.  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  former  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  be  printed 
In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
TTi&rkfi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  now  to  refer  to  the  comments  of 
former  national  security  adviser 
Brzezinskl  again  addressing  this  ques- 
tion of  the  sanctions  route  or  the  war 
route. 

He  was  discussing  the  forthcoming 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
Iraq  that  were  then  under  consider- 
ation. In  his  testimony  in  early  Decem- 
ber, he  says  with  considerable  fore- 
sight: 

However,  it  is  quite  possible,  perhaps  even 
probable,  that  the  talks  will  initially  prove 
unproductive.  In  my  view,  that  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  casus  belli  Instead,  we  should 
stay  on  course  applying  the  policy  of  puni- 
tive containment.  This  policy  Is  working. 
Iraq  has  been  deterred,  ostracized  and  pun- 
ished Sanctions,  unprecedented  in  their 
International  solidarity  and  more  massive  in 
scope  than  any  ever  adopted  in  peacetime 
against  any  nation— I  repeat — ever  adopted 
against  any  nation,  are  Inflicting  painful 
costs  on  the  Iraqi  economy 

Economic  sanctions,  by  their  definition, 
require  time  to  make  their  Impact  felt.  But 
they  have  already  established  the  inter- 
nationally significant  lesson  that  Iraq's  ag- 
gression did  not  pay  By  some  calculations, 
about  97  percent  of  Iraq's  Income  and  90  per- 
cent of  Its  Imports  have  iieen  cut  off.  and  the 
shutdown  of  the  equivalent  of  43  percent  of 
Iraq's  and  Kuwait's  GNP  has  already  taken 
place.  This  is  prompting  the  progressive  at- 
trition of  the  country's  economy  and  war- 
making  capabilities.  Extensive  rationing  is  a 
grim  social  reality.  Over  time,  all  this  is 
Ixjund  to  have  an  unsettling  effect  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  power. 

The  administration's  argument  that  the 
sanctions  are  not  working  suggest  to  me 
that — In  the  first  instance— that  the  admin- 
istration had  entertained  extremely  naive 
notions  regarding  how  sanctions  actually  do 
work.  They  not  only  take  time,  they  are  by 
their  nature  an  instrument  for  softening  up 
the  opponent,  inducing  In  the  adversary  a 
more  compliant  attitude  towards  an  even- 
tual nonviolent  resolution.  Sanctions  are  not 
a  blunt  instrument  for  promptly  achieving 
total  surrender. 

Worse  still,  the  administration's  actions 
and  its  rhetoric  have  conveyed  a  sense  of  im- 
patience that  in  fact  has  tended  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  long-term  sanctions. 
Perhaps  the  administration  felt  that  this 
was  necessary  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein 
that  it  meant  business,  but  the  consequence 
has  been  to  make  the  administration  the 
prisoner  of  its  own  rhetoric,  with  American 
options  and  timetable  thereby  severely  con- 
stricted. 

The  cumulative  result  has  been  to  move 
the  United  States  significantly  beyond  the 


Initial  policy  of  punitive  containment  with 
the  result  that  the  conflict  of  the  inter- 
national commmunity  with  Iraq  has  become 
over-Americanized,  over-personalized,  and 
over-emotlonallzed.  The  enormous  deploy- 
ment of  American  forces,  coupled  with  talk 
of  "no  compromise  "  means  that  the  United 
States  is  now  pointed  towards  a  war  with 
Iraq  that  will  be  largely  an  American  war 
fought  predominantly  by  Americans,  in 
which — on  our  side— mostly  Americans  will 
die.  and  for  interests  that  are  neither  equal- 
ly vital  nor  urgent  to  America,  and  which  in 
any  case  can  be  and  should  be  effectively 
pursued  by  other  less  dramatic  and  less 
bloody  means. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  sanctions  or 
war  former  Secretary  of  State  'Vance 
only  last  week,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
stated: 

We  will  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we  fail  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  Initiate  offensive 
action  at  this  time  Sanctions  are  working 
and  the  blockade  and  embargo  are  biting 
This  policy  must  be  given  a  chance  to  prove 
Itself  and  not  be  cut  short  by  offensive  ac- 
tion Initiated  by  the  United  States.  If  we  act 
precipitously,  we  will  find  ourselves  vir- 
tually alone  in  a  bitter  and  bloody  war  that 
will  not  be  won  quickly  or  without  heavy 
casualties,  most  of  whom  will  be  American 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  Moreover,  even 
If  we  should  launch  a  "winning  war"  under 
the  banner  of  the  UN  resolutions,  the  after- 
math of  the  conflict  would  likely  confront 
the  United  States  with  rampant  Arab  na- 
tionalism, corrosive  anti-Americanism  and 
widespread  instability  and  turmoil  through- 
out the  Middle  East.  Having  '"won"  the  war. 
we  might  well  find  ourselves  and  our  part- 
ners worse  off  then  we  were  before  we  tjegan. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  much  too  early.  I  submit,  to  conclude 
that  the  current  sanctions  strategy  will  not 
work  I  agree  with  Admiral  Crowe  and  others 
who  have  testified  before  this  Committee 
that  we  must  give  sanctions  a  real  chance, 
even  if  it  takes  a  year  or  more,  and  I  urge 
patience  and  perseverance  in  pursuing  this 
prudent  and  wise  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cyrus  Vance.  National 
Security  Adviser  Brzezlnski.  and  Admi- 
ral Crowe  be  printed  in  full  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  quoted  from  the  statements  of  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  former 
National  Security  Adviser,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  All  individ- 
uals of  recognized  substance — indeed 
distinguished  public  servants.  Ap- 
pointed by  and  serving  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Presidents. 

As  I  stated  earlier  In  nny  remarks, 
former  National  Security  Adviser 
Brzezlnski  pointed  out  that  this  was 
the  first  case  that  he  could  think  of  in 
modem  times  in  which  we  may  be  em- 
barking on  a  major  military  adventure 
in  which  extremely  senior  people, 
former  high  policymakers  and  office- 


holders are  telling  the  President  "don't 
do  it." 

Admiral  Crowe  said: 
I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  many  are  con- 
cerned about  the  task  of  holding  the  domes- 
tic and  international  consensus  together 
While  there  will  be  grumbling.  I  believe  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  to  avoid  casualties  a  long 
way  from  home.  Similarly.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  some  consider  our  international 
alliance  strong  enough  to  conduct  Intense 
hostilities  but  too  fragile  to  hold  together 
while  we  attempt  a  peaceful  solution.  Actu- 
ally. I  sense  more  nervousness  among  our  al- 
lies about  our  impetuousnese  than  about  our 
patience. 

In  closing.  I  would  make  a  few  obeerva- 
tions  that  perhaps  we  should  keep  in  mind  as 
we  approach  this  proceas: 

Using  economic  pressure  may  prove  pro- 
tracted; but  if  it  could  avoid  hostilities  or 
casualties  those  are  also  highly  desirable 
ends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  also  na- 
tional interests. 

It  is  curious  that,  just  as  our  patience  in 
Western  Europe  has  paid  off  and  furnished  us 
the  most  graphic  example  in  our  history  of 
how  staunchness  is  sometimes  the  better 
course  in  dealing  with  thorny  International 
problems,  armchair  strategists  are  counsel- 
ing a  near-term  attack  on  Iraq  It  Is  worth 
remembering  that  In  the  '50b  and  "608.  simi- 
lar individuals  were  advising  an  attack  on 
the  USSR^wouldn't  that  have  been  great? 

Time  often  has  a  way  of  achieving  unex- 
pected results.  Already  there  are  reports 
that  the  Palestinians  In  Kuwait,  having  wit- 
nessed Saddam's  cruelty,  are  turning  away 
from  him  and  that  others  In  Jordan  are  also 
having  second  thoughts.  I  am  reminded  how 
time  changed  the  Panamanian  population's 
view  of  Noriega.  Autocrats  often  have  a  tal- 
ent for  alienating  even  friends  and  support- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's ego  Is  so  engaged  that  he  will  not  bend 
to  an  embargo  or  other  peaceful  deterrents 
such  as  containment.  But  I  believe  we  should 
thoroughly  satisfy  ourselves  that  that  Is  in 
fact  the  case  and  that  hostilities  would  best 
serve  our  Interests  before  resorting  to  uni- 
lateral offensive  action  against  Iraq.  It 
would  be  a  sad  commentary  if  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, a  two-bit  tyrant  who  sits  on  17  nvillion 
people  and  possesses  a  GNP  of  $40  billion, 
proved  to  be  more  patient  than  the  United 
States,  the  world's  most  aff.uent  and  power- 
ful nation. 

That  is  fi-om  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  what  is 
needed  at  this  juncture  in  our  Nation's 
history  are  the  qualities  of  a  long-dis- 
tance runner.  We  have  to  show  perse- 
verance, determination,  stamina.  As 
Secretary  Schleslnger  noted,  at  the 
outset,  no  one  predicted  a  short  time- 
frame for  sanctions  to  work.  What  has 
now  happened  is  we  are  on  a  course  for 
war  which  will  preclude  ever  being  able 
to  find  out  whether  in  fact  sanctions 
will  ultimately  achieve  the  departure 
of  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sanctions  are 
achieving  a  tremendous  economic  pen- 
alty on  Saddam  Hussein,  as  I  have  de- 
tailed. He  is  being  punished  and  pun- 
ished very,  very  severely.  What  is  now 
before  us  Is  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  Nation  ought  to  continue  to  follow 
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a  sanctions  policy  or  authorize  going 
to  war  after  January  15. 

The  Secretary  of  State  haa  charac- 
terized his  visit  for  talks  In  Europe  as 
the  last  best  chance  for  peaceful  solu- 
tion, as  going  the  last  mile.  I  beg  to 
differ.  Going  the  last  mile,  the  last  best 
chance  for  a  peaceful  solution,  is  to 
sustain  the  sanctions  policy  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  sufficiently  long  to  give  it 
a  chance  to  work.  No  expert  who  testi- 
fied thought  it  could  work  within  4 
months.  I  have  read  this  very  powerful 
testimony  from  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Secretary  of  State  and  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser,  about  the  timeframe  nec- 
essary in  order  to  give  sanctions  an  op- 
portunity to  work. 

We  have  talked  about  the  risks  of 
war.  the  direct  costs  associated  with  a 
military  effort,  and  the  costs  of  what 
happens  afterward  What  is  the  after- 
math of  a  war''  What  Is  that  scenario'' 
Are  we  to  occupy  Iraa''  How  long  will 
we  have  to  maintain  a  presence  in 
order  to  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos? 

Mr  President,  each  Member  of  this 
body.  If  the  United  States  goes  to  war. 
is  going  to  have  to  ask  themselves 
what  they  will  be  able  to  say  to  the 
family  of  a  man  or  woman  killed  in 
that  conflict.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
of  us  will  be  able  to  say  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  exhausted  every  possibility 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  because  It  is 
very  clear  that  we  have  not  given  the 
sanctions  option  sufficient  time  to 
work.  Each  member  will  have  to  ask 
himself  the  question  of  how  he  or  she 
explains  the  death  of  a  soldier  to  the 
family.  That  question  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  my  own  thinking  in  terms  of 
what  rationale  does  one  give  for  a  loss 
of  life"'  Unless  every  peaceful  avenue 
has  been  fully  explored,  unless  war  has 
clearly  been  a  last  resort  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  question  can  be  answered. 

Mr  President,  we  are  told  that  this 
Is  the  first  major  test  of  the  post-cold 
war  world  order  If  that  la  the  case,  it 
is  a  very  strong  reason  for  sanctions  to 
succeed.  We  want  to  set  a  precedent 
that  can  be  used  again  and  again  in  the 
future.  If  there  is  an  aggression 

The  precedent  ought  not  to  be  that 
you  have  to  marshal  400.000  troop»  in  a 
region  and  go  to  war  because  I  do  not 
think  that  is  going  to  be  an  acceptable 
precedent  to  address  other  instances  of 
aggression 

We  are  told  that  we  have  to  support 
the  U.N  resolution.  But  I  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  only  two  other 
countries  of  the  Security  Council  that 
voted  the  resolution  to  authorize  the 
use  of  force  after  January  15.  have 
troops  in  the  area,  and  their  numbers 
are  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  own 
In  many  respects,  the  members  are 
simply  holding  our  coats  while  we  go 
and  fight 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  this  is  the 
time  for  patience. 


Mr.  President.  In  an  article  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Arthur  Schlesinger  talked  about  the 
rush  toward  war  and  said.  "There  Is  a 
phrase  of  President  Elsenhower's  that 
comes  to  mind:  The  courage  of  pa- 
tience, the  courage  of  patience  '  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  an  article  by  Arthur 
Schlesinger  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  7.  1991] 

WHrrE  Slaves  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

(By  Arthur  SchleslnRer.  Jr  ) 

President  Bush's  frarrible  In  the  Gulf  may 
yet  pay  off  Let  us  pray  that  It  does—that 
the  combination  of  International  economic 
sanctions,  political  pressure  and  military 
buildup  will  force  Saddam  Hussein  to  repent 
and  retreat  Let  us  pray  that  the  tough  talk 
from  Washlnirton  Is  deslRned  primarily  as 
psychological  warfare    and  that  11  will  work 

But  tough  talk  creates  Ita  own  momentum 
and  may  seize  control  of  p<.ilU.y  If  the  gam- 
ble falls,  the  President  will  be  hard  put  to 
avoid  war  Is  this  a  war  .Americans  really 
want  to  right?  Sen  Rtibert  Dole  (R  .  Kan  ) 
said  the  other  day  that  Americans  are  not 
yet  committed  to  this  war.  and  he  Is  surely 
right  And  Is  It  a  war  Americans  are  wrong 
In  not  wanting  to  flghf 

Among  our  stated  objectives  are  the  de- 
fense of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait and  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  establishment.  In  the  Presidents  phrase, 
of  a  "stable  and  secure  Gulf."  Presumably 
these  generous-hearted  goals  should  win  the 
cooperation,  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
locals  Indications  are.  to  the  contrary,  that 
our  Involvement  Is  Increasing  Arab  contempt 
for  the  US 

WHrrE  8I.AVE8 

In  this  newspaper  a  few  days  ago  Geraldlne 
Brooks  and  Tony  Horwltz  described  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Arabs  U)  fight  In  their  own 
defense  The  Gulf  states  have  a  population 
almost  as  large  as  Iraq's  but  no  serious  ar- 
mies and  limited  Inclination  to  raise  them 
Why  should  they':'  The  Journal  quotes  a  sen- 
ior Gulf  official  "You  think  I  want  to  send 
my  teen-aged  son  to  die  for  Kuwait?"  He 
chuckles  and  adds,  "We  have  our  white 
slaves  from  America  to  do  that   " 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Gulf  Coopera 
tlon  Council,  the  Arab  states  congratulated 
themselves  on  their  verbal  condemnation  of 
Iraqi  aggression  but  spoke  not  one  word  of 
thanks  to  the  American  troope  who  had 
crossed  half  the  world  to  fight  for  them  A 
Yemeni  diplomat  explained  this  curious 
omission  to  Judith  Miller  of  the  New  York 
Times;  "A  lot  of  the  Gulf  rulers  simply  do 
not  feel  that  they  have  to  thank  the  people 
they've  hired  to  do  their  fighting  for  them   " 

James  LeMoyne  reported  in  the  New  York 
times  last  October  In  a  dispatch  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  Is  no  mass  mobilization  for 
war  In  the  market*  and  streets  The  scenes 
of  cheerful  American  families  saying  goodby 
to  their  sons  and  daughters  are  being  re- 
peated In  few  Saudi  homes  '  Mr  LeMoyne 
continued.  Some  Saudis'  attitude  toward 
the  American  troope  verges  on  treating  them 
as  a  sort  of  contracted  superpower  enforcer 
"He  quoted  a  Saudi  teacher.  "The  Amer- 
ican soldiers  are  a  new  kind  of  foreign  work- 
er here  We  have  Pakistanis  driving  taxis 
and  now  we  have  Americans  defending  us." 


I  know  that  the  object  of  foreign  policy  Is 
not  to  win  gratitude  It  is  to  produce  real  ef- 
fects In  the  real  world  It  Is  conceivable  that 
we  should  simply  swallow  the  Arab  Insults 
and  soldier  on  as  their  "white  slaves"  be- 
cause vital  interests  of  our  own  are  involved 
But.  a«  Mr  Dole  Implied,  the  case  that  U.S. 
vital  Interests  are  at  stake  has  simply  not 
been  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Of  course  we  have  interests  in  the  Gulf 
But  It  Is  essential  to  distinguish  between  pe- 
ripheral interests  and  vital  Interest.  Vital 
interests  exist  when  our  national  security  is 
truly  at  risk.  Vital  Interests  are  thoee  you 
kin  and  die  for  I  write  as  one  who  has  no 
problem  about  the  use  of  force  to  defend  our 
vital  interests  and  who  had  no  doubt  that 
vital  Interests  were  Involved  In  preventing 
the  domination  of  Europe  by  Hitler  and  later 
by  Stalin 

In  defining  our  vital  interests  In  the  Gulf. 
the  administration's  trumpet  gives  an  aw- 
fully uncertain  sound  It  has  offered  a  rolling 
series  of  peripheral  Justifications — oil.  Jobs, 
regional  stability,  the  menace  of  a  nuclear 
Iraq,  the  creation  of  a  new  world  order. 
These  pretexts  for  war  grow  Increasingly 
thin. 

If  oil  is  the  issue,  nothing  will  more  cer- 
tainly increase  oil  prices  than  war.  with 
long-term  interruption  of  supply  and  wide- 
spread destruction  of  oil  fields  Every  whis- 
per of  peace  has  brought  oil  prices  down  And 
the  idea  of  spending  American  lives  In  order 
to  save  American  Jobs  is  despicable— quite 
unworthy  of  our  Intelligent  secretary  of 
state 

As  of  the  stabilization  of  the  Middle  East, 
this  Is  a  goal  that  has  never  been  attained 
for  long  In  history  Stability  is  not  a  likely 
prospect  for  a  region  characterized  from 
time  immemorial  by  artificial  frontiers, 
tribal  antagonism,  religious  fanaticisms  and 
desperate  inequalities  I  doubt  that  the  US 
has  the  capacity  or  the  desire  to  replace  the 
Ottoman  Elmplre,  and  our  efforts  thus  far 
have  won  us  not  the  respect  of  the  Arab  rul- 
ers but  their  contempt 

What  about  nuclear  weapons''  The  preven- 
tive-war argument  is  no  more  valid  against 
Iraq  than  it  was  when  nuts  proposed  it 
against  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold 
War  In  any  case.  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
has  In  effect  offered  a  no-lnvaslon  pledge  If 
Iraq  withdraws  from  Kuwait — a  pledge  that 
would  leave  Saddam  Hussein  In  power  and 
his  nuclear  facilities  intact 

As  for  the  new  world  order,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  far  stronger  If  it  succeeds 
through  resolute  application  of  economic 
sanctions  than  if  it  only  provides  a  multilat- 
eral facade  for  a  unilateral  U  S  mas  Nor 
would  we  strengthen  the  UN  by  wreaking 
mass  destruction  that  will  appall  the  world 
and  discredit  collective  security  for  years  to 
come 

No  one  likes  the  loathsome  Saddam  Hus- 
sein Other  countries  would  rejoice  in  his 
overthrow —and  are  fully  prepared  to  fight  to 
the  last  American  to  bring  it  about  But, 
since  the  threat  he  poses  to  the  US  is  far 
less  than  the  threat  to  the  Gulf  states,  why 
are  we  Americans  the  fall  guys,  expected  to 
do  90%  of  the  fighting  and  to  take  90%  of  the 
casualties?  Only  Britain,  loyal  as  usual,  has 
made  any  serious  military  contribution  to 
the  Impending  war— 10.000  more  troops  than 
Egypt.  If  we  go  to  war,  let  not  the  posse  fade 
away,  as  befell  the  unfortunate  marshal  In 
High  Noon 

And  please,  Mr  President,  spare  us  the 
sight  of  Dan  Quayle  telling  the  troops  that 
this  war  won't  be  another  Vietnam  How  In 
hell  would  he  know? 


No  one  ever  supposed  that  an  economic 
embargo  would  bring  Iraq  to  its  knees  in  a 
short  five  months.  Why  not  give  sanctions 
time  to  work?  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  already  reports  shortages  in  Iraq's 
military  spare  parts,  if  we  must  fight,  why 
not  fight  a  weaker  rather  than  a  stronger 
Iraq?  What  is  the  big  rush?  There  is  a  phrase 
of  President  Eisenhower's  that  comes  to 
mind:  "the  courage  of  patience." 

I  also  recall  words  of  President  Kennedy 
that  seem  relevant  during  these  dark  days; 
"Don't  push  your  opponent  against  a  locked 
door"  What  is  so  terribly  wrong  with  a  nego- 
tiated settlement?  Iraq  must  absolutely 
withdraw  from  Kuwait,  but  the  grievances 
that  explain,  though  not  excuse,  the  Invasion 
might  well  be  adjudicated.  As  for  the  nuclear 
threat,  that  can  be  taken  care  of  by  a  com- 
bination of  arms  embargo,  international  in- 
spection throughout  the  Middle  East  and 
great-power  deterrence.  Such  measures 
would  do  far  more  than  war  to  strengthen 
collective  security  and  build  a  new  world 
order 

One  has  the  abiding  fear  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  thought  out  the  con- 
sequences of  war.  Fighting  Iraq  will  not  be 
like  fighting  Grenada  or  Panama.  The  war 
will  most  likely  be  bloody  and  protracted. 
Victory  might  well  entangle  us  in  Middle 
Extern  chaos  for  years — all  for  Interests 
that,  so  far  as  the  US  is  concerned,  are  at 
best  peripheral. 

Dr.  Brzezlnskl  wrote  an  article — and 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  for  it  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record — entitled  'Pa- 
tience In  the  Persian  Gulf,  Not  War  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Oct.  7.  1990] 

Patience  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Not  War 
(By  Zbigniew  Brzezlnskl) 

Washington. —The  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Is  the  first  crisis  of  the  post-cold  war 
era.  TTius.  fortunately,  it  does  not  pose  the 
danger  of  a  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation  None- 
theless. If  mishandled,  the  crisis  could 
prompt  devastating  consequences  for  the 
world  economy,  perhaps  result  In  massive 
Arab  and  American  bloodshed,  and  almost 
inevitably  generate  major  regional  Instabil- 
ity throughout  the  Middle  Eiast. 

It  is  thus  a  crisis  that  is  too  serious  to  be 
resolved  by  decision  in  one  capital  alone  and 
too  dangerous  to  be  addressed  on  the  basis  of 
hysteria.  It  calls  for  thorough  strategic  con- 
sultations among  the  countries  concerned- 
including,  beyond  the  democratic  West,  the 
leaders  of  moderate  Arab  countries  outraged 
by  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression— regarding 
the  Issues  Involved,  the  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued and  the  costs  to  be  assumed. 

As  Its  point  of  departure,  a  collective  stra- 
tegic response  to  the  Iraqi  challenge  must  be 
based  on  shared  perspectives  regarding  three 
central  concerns; 

It  must  provide  for  stable  access  by  the 
West  to  reasonably  priced  oil.  which  in  prac- 
tical terms  means  assuring  the  security  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Emirates  from  any  fur- 
ther Iraqi  pressures  or  aggression; 

It  must  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  inter- 
national order  against  unilateral  use  of 
force,  which  in  practical  terms  means  a  sat- 
isfactory resolution  of  the  status  of  Kuwait: 

It  must  take  into  account  Iraq's  signifi- 
cant military  arsenal  as  a  longer-term  re- 
gional security  concern.  (Additionally,  and 
depending  on  whether  the  crisis  la  resolved 
peacefully  or  militarily,  the  future  of  Sad- 


dam Hassein's  personal  leadership  may  have 
to  be  addressed  by  the  international  commu- 
nity.) 

All  three  of  these  Issues  Involve  objectives 
that  are  desirable,  even  though  not  all  of 
these  goals  are  equally  urgent  or  vital.  But 
there  is  consensus  not  only  in  the  West  but 
also  among  the  moderate  Arabe  regarding 
the  Imperative  need  to  deter  any  Iraqi  move 
against  Saudi  Arabia. 

This  objective  is  so  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  the  world  economy  that  the  United 
States,  rightly  and  courageously,  was  pre- 
pared to  fight  even  alone.  That  is  why  it  im- 
mediately deployed  such  large  forces  to  the 
region.  There  is  little  doubt  that  othsr 
slates,  both  Arab  and  non-Arab,  would  also 
joint  In  a  common  effort  If  the  Iraqi  Army 
were  to  strike  further  south. 

The  consensus  is  less  strong,  and  strategic 
options  become  more  divergent,  regarding 
the  other  two  issues.  Subtle  differences 
emerge  once  the  surface  is  scratched  as  to 
what  precisely  should  be  the  international 
coalition's  objectives  and  how  should  they  be 
pursued 

vvhat  is  to  be  done? 

Broadly  speaking,  two  strategies  are 
emerging  The  first  favors  sustained  inter- 
national pressure  on  Iraq  through  the  embar- 
go to  compel  its  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 
The  alternative— which  some  favor  If  peace- 
ful means  fail,  and  some  prefer  as  the  more 
effective  solution— Involves  the  use  of  mili- 
tary power,  thereby  dealing  not  only  with 
the  issue  of  Kuwait  but  also  with  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Iraqi  military  machine. 
Given  the  enormous  stakes,  it  Is  Important 
to  assess  these  alternatives  carefully,  for 
their  costs  and  prospects  of  success  differ 
significantly. 

The  peaceful  coalition  strategy  will  re- 
quire time  to  prove  Itself.  It  may  take 
months  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein  that 
the  coalition's  unity  will  survive  and  that 
any  leakage  in  the  embargo  will  be  Insuffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  massive  deterioration  In 
Iraq's  economy  and  social  well-being.  This 
win  Impose  major  demands  on  the  demo- 
cratic publics  in  the  West  to  support  the  nec- 
essary sacrifices  and  on  their  leaders,  espe- 
cially in  America,  to  rebut  hysterical  calls 
for  military  action.  The  approaching  con- 
gressional elections  in  the  United  States 
may  tempt  some  to  advocate  military  action 
in  the  expectation  that  the  Initial  surge  of 
fttitriotlc  feeling  will  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  party  in  power. 

A  prolonged  embargo  will  also  require 
major  economic  cooperation  among  the 
members  of  the  coalition.  Especially  impor- 
tant will  be  the  contributions  of  Japan  and 
Germany,  both  exceedingly  rich  countries 
yet  countries  that  have  made  a  small  con- 
tribution compared  with  America's. 

There  is  thus  the  risk  that,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  peaceful  and  patient  strategy,  allied 
unity  may  come  to  be  strained  by  increas- 
ingly sharp  disagreements  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  invovled.  These  dis- 
agreements could  become  especially  acri- 
monious as  the  recession — In  part  stimulated 
by  the  higher  energy  costs  and  other  ex- 
penses generated  by  crisis — deepens  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

the  risk  of  wattino 

The  peaceful  strategy.  In  any  case,  may 
also  be  derailed  by  developments  beyond 
America's  and  the  international  coalition's 
control.  One  cannot,  for  example,  preclude 
attempts  at  deliberate  provocations,  de- 
signed to  Inflame  America  public  opinion 
and  to  precipitate  a  military  collision  be- 
tween America  and  Iraq. 


Given  the  bitter  personal  enmity  between 
the  Syrian  and  Iraqi  leaders,  or  In  view  of  re- 
ports of  Israeli  fears  that  America  may  opt 
for  a  peaceful  outcome  to  the  crisis  not  to 
mention  Iranian  fundamentalist  passions,  it 
is  also  quite  possible  that  outside  parties 
may  set  In  motion  events  that  derail  the 
peswseful  strategy.  Last  but  not  least,  there 
is  the  poesibility  that  Saddam  Hussein,  fear- 
ful of  being  strangled  by  the  international 
embargo  will  himself  initiate  hostilities. 

Finally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
peaceful  strategy  cannot  in  any  case  resolve 
the  third  issue,  that  of  Iraq's  military  power: 
at  best  it  can  probably  yield  only  a  partial 
success  on  the  status  of  Kuwait,  a  success 
certainly  short  of  "unconditional  surrender' 
by  Iraq.  More  likely,  the  eventual  success  of 
the  peaceful  strategy  will  require,  at  some 
point,  quiet  behind-the-scenes  negotiations 
regarding  the  issues  that  precipitated  the 
Iraqi  aggression. 

In  other  words,  once  a  sustained  embargo 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  Saddam  Hussein 
that  he  must  concede,  some  confidential  dis- 
cussions, either  through  Arab  Inteirnedlariee 
or  perhaps  through  Soviet  ones  (and  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  deliberately  positioned  himself  In 
the  Helsinki  talks  with  President  Bush  to  be 
an  eventual  mediator)  would  ensue.  They 
would  address  the  adjudication — following  an 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait— of  the  Iraqi 
financial  and  territorial  claims  (not  all  of 
which  were  unfounded),  which  will  have  to 
take  place. 

if  much  of  the  International  community 
were  willing  to  accept  such  an  outcome,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  United  States  alone 
to  oppose  It.  Moreover.  It  is  likely  that  by 
then  the  peaceful  strategy  would  have  im- 
posed substantial  financial  costs  on  all  par- 
ties even  though  it  would  have  spared  every- 
one from  potentially  massive  bloodshed. 
Thaa  there  is  bound  to  be  some  International 
predisposition  to  settle,  even  if  the  outcome 
were  to  be  not  quite  as  unconditional  as  cur- 
rently some  desire.  However,  any  such  out- 
come would  still  leave  major  Issues  pertain- 
ing to  regional  security  and  Iraqi  military 
power  unresolved. 

This  is  why  some  argue  that  the  peaceful 
strategy  cannot  work  and  that  the  crisis 
must  be  resolved  by  force  of  arms.  The 
peaceful  strategy— the  critics  point  outr— 
would  resolve  satisfactorily  the  first  issue 
only,  the  second  perhaps  partially  (and.  at 
best,  only  after  a  very  prolonged  effort),  and 
the  third  not  at  all.  In  contrast,  the  military 
strategy  would  deal  with  both  the  second 
and  the  third  at  the  same  time,  while  per- 
haps also  enhancing  Saudi  security  for  the 
longer  term. 

Accordingly,  proponents  of  the  military 
strategy  argue  that  force  should  be  used 
once  the  necessary  preparations  have  been 
completed.  Given  the  pace  of  the  American 
troope  and  weapons  deployments,  that  could 
be  as  soon  as  late  Octol«r  (thus  before  the 
American  Congressional  elections)  but  In 
any  case  no  later  than  late  winter.  The  rea- 
son for  the  latter  deadline  is  that  the  onset 
of  the  fierce  sandstorms  that  follow  the  win- 
ter season  would  adversely  affect  the  techno- 
logical performance  of  weapons  and  impose 
additional  difficulties  on  the  American  and 
other  forces  not  accustomed  to  desert  war- 
fare. 

The  military  option  would  have  to  deal  si- 
multaneously with  the  goal  of  liberating  Ku- 
wait and  of  destroying  Iraqi  military  power 
for  the  simple  reason  that  It  is  not  possible 
to  do  the  first  without  the  second  A  conven- 
tional ground  attack  on  Kuwait  would  be 
prohibitively  costly  In  casualties  and  per- 
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hape  even  lmp<j88lble  to  execut*  without  a 
deployment  of  forces  vastly  larger  than  even 
the  currently  projected  deployment  nf  some 
aoO.OOO  American  troope 

Military  action  will  therefore  require  an 
all-out  air  assault  on  Iraq's  political  and 
military  command  centers,  key  military 
concentrations  and  principal  Industrial-mili- 
tary targets.  In  addition  to  some  unavoid- 
able iJTOund  flKhtlntc  Particularly  Intensive 
efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  destroy,  pre- 
emptively, and  Iraqi  capacity  to  retaliate 
throuKh  missile  strikes  with  chemical  war- 
heads. 

A  particular  complication  pertaining  to 
the  air  assault  Is  that  It*  effectiveness  would 
be  greatest  If  It  came  as  a  sudden  bolt  out  of 
the  blue  But  that  could  only  be  the  case  If 
It  was  undertaken  solely  on  the  American 
Initiative,  since  only  American  alrpower 
would  be  capable  of  undertaking  this  tAsk  ef 
fectlvely  and  alone 

The  decision  to  Initiate  hostilities  through 
a  decapitating  air  attack  would  thus  have  to 
be  made  solely  by  Washington,  without  any 
genuine  consultations  with  the  other  powers 
that  are  participating  in  the  antl-lraq  coali- 
tion, especially  Arab  ones  That  could  breed 
political  resentments  and  even  pose  the  dan- 
ger that  America  would  eventually  find  It- 
self Increasingly  Isolated  In  the  world  arena 

There  Is  also  a  domestic  American  com- 
plication to  be  noted  here  An  American 
bolt-out-of-the-blue  attack  would  not  only 
strain  allied  relations  If  the  resulting  hos- 
tilities were  to  become  costly  and  prolonged, 
the  US.  Congress  might  be  outraged  that  Its 
constitutional  prerogative  of  declaring  of 
war  was  not  respected  Yet  a  declaration  of 
war  would  be  Incompatible  with  any  surprise 
attack 

In  any  case,  the  military  oi)eratlons.  to  be 
effective,  will  have  to  combine  major  air  and 
ground  initiatives,  the  former  to  paralyze 
Iraq's  capacity  to  respond  and  the  latter  to 
drive  the  Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait.  The  effort 
will  thus  have  to  be  massive  In  scale  It  will 
probably  Involve  the  Infliction  of  thousands, 
and  mayt>e  even  tens  of  thousands,  of  deaths 
on  the  Iraqi  civilian  population 

And  It  will  Involve  Inevitably  heavy  fight- 
ing against  an  Iraqi  Army  that  Is  battle- test- 
ed and  experienced  In  defensive  fighting 
Since  It  Is  almost  certain  that  the  brunt  of 
the  military  effort  would  have  to  be  under- 
taken by  American  forces,  one  must  expect 
therefore  also  thousands  of  deaths  among 
American  servicemen 

One  should  not  entertain  In  this  connec- 
tion any  Illusions  that  air  attacks  by  them- 
selves will  force  the  Iraqis  to  capitulate 
Total  and  prolonged  I'  S  control  over  the  air 
did  not  terminate  promptly  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  Wars,  nor  did  it  force  either  Ger 
many  or  Italy  to  capitulate  Moreover.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  predict  precisely  what  course 
the  combat  will  take  and  how  long  it  will 
last  Iraq  Is  not  a  Panama  The  fighting 
could  prove  to  be  heavy  and  prolonged 

Moreover,  even  massive  air  attacks  may  be 
unlikely  to  deprive  Saddam  Hussein  of  some 
capacity  to  react  One  cannot  exclude  the 
poaalblllty  of  sporadic  Iraqi  gas  attacks  on 
lareall  cities  and  perhaps  even  a  deliberate 
Invasion  of  Jordan.  In  an  effort  to  widen  the 
war  by  drawing  In  the  Israelis  That  then 
could  have  the  effect  of  transforming  the 
war.  In  Arab  perceptions.  Into  a  struggle 
against  an  American-Israeli  coalition 

Not  only  the  military  but  also  the  geo- 
political dynamics  are  unpredictable  At 
some  point  the  war  could  also  expand  In 
other  directions  Syria.  Iran  and  even  Tur 
key    (following    perliape    a    Kurdish    uprising 


within  northern  Iraqi  might  all  be  tempted 
to  pursue  their  own  territorial  interests 
Iraq  might  be  partitioned;  Jordan  might  be 
the  victim  of  an  Iraqi  or  Israeli  military  Ini- 
tiative, and  the  entire  region  subsequently 
Lebanlzed 

The  conflict  would  thus  become  regionally 
destabilizing,  on  a  scale  that  Is  difficult  pre- 
cisely to  define  but  that  could  become  also 
Impossible  to  contain  Moreover,  If  Arab 
emotions  were  to  become  aroused  by  mili- 
tary action  against  Iraq  that  is  seen  as 
largely  American  In  origin,  the  ensuing 
radlcallzatlon  of  the  Arab  masses  could 
eventually  even  produce  upheavals  In  those 
more  moderate  Arab  states  that  the  United 
States  Is  currently  seeking  to  protect. 

THE  COST  or  WAR 

All  of  that  could  produce  potentially  dev- 
astating economic  consequences.  One  would 
have  to  anticipate  the  serious  possibility  of 
at  least  a  temporary  cutoff  in  much  of  the 
flow  of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  Military 
action  would  probably  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  most  of  Kuwait's  and  Iraq's  oil  facili- 
ties, while  sabotage  could  also  affect  the  In- 
stallations Id  other  gulf  states  The  price  of 
oil  could  easily  climb  to  $65  per  barrel  or 
even  more 

The  financial  costs  of  the  war  by  them- 
selves would  also  be  extraordinarily  high  It 
has  been  estimated  that  for  the  United 
States  the  costs  of  large-scale  combat  could 
amount  to  about  SI  billion  per  day  An  eco- 
nomic and  financial  world  crisis  might  thus 
prove  difficult  to  avoid 

It  Is  hard  to  predict  whether  the  American 
public,  aaer  the  likely  initial  surge  in  patri- 
otic emotions,  would  long  support  such  an 
operation  Parents  and  others  would  almost 
certainly  begin  to  ask  whether  American 
lives  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
wealthy  rulers  of  Kuwait  Arguments  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  international  order  might 
cease  to  have  much  appeal  once  American  fa 
talltles  begin  to  rise  Into  the  thousands 
There  Is  also  the  risk  that  at  some  point  the 
public  might  blame  Israel  for  allegedly  hav- 
ing pressed  America  to  go  to  war  against 
Iraq  for  the  sake  of  Israeli  Interests. 

The  military  strategy  thus  suffers  from 
fundamental  iiabiiitles  Its  costs  could  prove 
to  be  prohibitive,  its  success  Is  not  easy  to 
define  in  terms  of  the  time  Involved  and  the 
scope  of  the  required  effort,  and  its  dynamic 
consequences,  could  have  a  regionally  de- 
structive ripple  effect 

On  balance,  therefore,  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  Is  for  the  existing  International  coa 
lltlon  U>  pursue  the  strategy  of  sustained 
pressure,  and  to  apply  that  pressure  under 
the  protection  of  credible  military  power 
that  deters  any  Iraqi  military  countermoves 
To  put  it  simply,  a  policy  not  of  preventive 
war  but  of  punitive  deterrence  Is  the  most 
sensible 

That  strategy  must  be  given  time  to  prove 
effective,  aiid  it  must  be  openly  conceded 
that  its  success  may  not  be  compatible  with 
the  notion  of  an  Iraqi  unconditional  surren 
der  regarding  Kuwait  More  specifically,  one 
should  not  rule  out  a  prior  the  acceptability 
of  some  arrangement  that  combines  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  with  the  eventual  adjudication  of 
the  financial  and  territorial  issues  that 
precipitated  the  unacceptable  act  of  Iraqi  ag 
gresslon  Nor  should  quiet  mediation  by 
some  third  parties,  either  by  the  Arabe 
themselves  or  by  the  Europeans  (such  as 
President  Mitterrand),  or  even  perhaps  by 
the  Soviets,  be  discouraged. 

As  noted,  a  nonviolent  resolution  of  the 
Kuwait  issue  will  not  resolve  the  region's  se- 
curity problem    In  any  case,  for  some  time  to 


come,  to  Insure  longer-range  regional  secu- 
rity, some  separate  Amerlcan-Saudl  military 
arrangements  will  be  required 

These  might  Include  some  provision  for  the 
continuing  presence  of  an  American  security 
tripwire  In  Saudi  Arabia,  designed  to  Insure 
against  any  future  Iraqi  aggression  Amer- 
ican naval  and  air  offshore  power  will  prob- 
ably also  have  to  be  enhanced  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  At  a  later  stage,  it  might  then 
prove  possible  to  convene  an  International 
conference  that  deals  with  the  wider  issue  of 
regional  security  In  that  setting,  the  desta- 
bilizing and  unacceptably  ambitious  Iraqi 
military  programs  could  be  subjected  to 
some  agreed  limitations 

In  the  context  of  any  eventual  regional  ac- 
commodation regarding  security.  It  will 
probably  also  be  necessary  for  Israel  to  fi- 
nally accept  the  non proliferation  treaty  and 
to  place  Its  own  nuclear  weapons  program 
under  some  similar  restraints 

Obviously,  the  resolution  of  these  tangled 
and  complex  Issues  will  require  prolonged 
negotiations.  For  these  negotiations  to  suc- 
ceed, some  progress  toward  peace  on  the  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian confilct  may  also  be  need- 
ed, given  the  obvious  connection  between  Is- 
raeli and  Iraqi  military  buildups  and  the  per- 
sisting possibility  of  renewed  Israeli-Arab 
hostilities  But  all  of  that  represents  an 
agenda  for  the  more  distant  future  The 
wider  issue  of  regional  security  and  the  Is- 
raeli-Arab confilct  cannot  be  and  should  not 
be  linked  directly  to  the  current,  more  Im- 
mediate crisis 

To  be  sure,  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
Saddam  Hussein's  military  potential  must 
now  be  pre-emptively  destroyed  before  he  ac- 
quires nuclear  weapons  But  the  advocates  of 
preventive  war.  for  some  of  whom  the  Iraqi 
occupation  of  Kuwait  is  a  convenient  excuse. 
have  yet  to  make  a  compelling  case  In  terms 
of  the  American  national  interest  for  such  a 
reckless  undertaking 

America  has  lived  for  40  years  under  the 
shadow  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  and  Sta- 
lin or  Khrushchev  had  no  compunctions 
about  killing  those  weaker  than  themselves 
But  deterrence  worked,  and  America  surely 
has  the  power  to  deter  Iraq  as  well  And  so 
does  Israel,  which  has  already  acquired  nu- 
clear weapons 

The  bottom  line  is  this  there  is  no  easy  so- 
lution to  the  crisis  The  peaceful  strategy  of 
sustained  pressure  suffers  from  obvious  limi- 
tations and  has  Its  costs  Moreover.  It  will 
not  resolve  fully  all  of  the  central  problems 
generated  by  the  Iraqi  aggression  But  it  im- 
p»5ses  enormous  punitive  pains  on  Iraq,  at  a 
cost  and  a  risk  to  America  that  is  incom- 
parably lower  than  the  costs  and  risks  of 
preventive  war 

Hence  patience  and  prudence  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred over  the  leap  Into  the  abyss  of  war- 
fare The  basic  fact  Is  that  the  overall  situa- 
tion In  the  region  Is  so  unstable  that  no  mili- 
tary solution  can  be  confidently  postulated 
as  assuring  the  productive  termination  of 
the  ongoing  crisis  at  a  cost  that  is  predict- 
able and  reasonable  Destroying  Iraq  but  pos- 
sibly blowing  up  the  Middle  East  can  hardly 
be  advocated  as  a  rational  calculus 

Given  the  stakes,  it  Is  particularly  urgent 
that  the  leaders  of  the  advanced  democ- 
racies—with America  having  already  suc- 
cessfully assured  the  deterrence  of  further 
Iraqi  aggression  -sit  down  together,  care- 
fully analyze  their  options  and  recommit 
themselves  to  a  sustained  strategy  of  punl 
tlve  deterrence  without  dangerous  illusions 
about  military  solutions 

Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent     that    an     article 


from  the  Waahlng-ton  Post.  "The  Big 
Squeeze:  \VTiy  the  Sanctions  on  Iraq 
Will  Work.  A  Look  at  This  Century's 
Embargroes  Suggests  How  Effective 
They  Can  Be"  also  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  9.  1990] 

The  Big  Squeeze  why  the  Sanctions  on 
Iraq  Will  Work 

(By  Kimberly  Elliott.  Gary  Hufbauer  and 
Jeffi-ey  Schottt 

Fifty-five  years  ago.  when  Mussolini's 
troope  overran  Ethiopia,  half-hearted  sanc- 
tions by  the  League  of  Nations  failed  to  force 
Italy  to  withdraw  Halle  Selassie's  futile 
pleas  for  help  have  haunted  the  world  ever 
since 

This  week.  President  Bush  and  key  mem- 
t>er«  of  his  administration  including  the  sec- 
retaries of  state  and  defense  declared  that 
the  United  Nations'  far  stronger  sanctions 
against  Iraq  cannot  be  relied  on  to  force  a 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  Only  military 
power,  they  warned,  is  certain  to  get  Saddam 
Hussein's  armies  out 

But  sanctions  can  work- -and  under  cir- 
cumstances far  less  favorable  than  those 
present  in  the  confrontation  with  Iraq.  In 
fact,  a  review  of  115  cases  since  1914  shows 
that  success  was  achieved  40  times  when  eco- 
nomic sanctions  were  tlireatened  or  Imposed 
against  individual  countries  Moreover,  the 
current  UN  sanctions  are  by  far  the  strong- 
est and  most  complete  ever  Imposed  against 
any  country  by  other  nations.  These  com- 
parisons strongly  suggest  that,  given  time. 
the  U.N  economic  boycott  can  achieve  by 
peaceful  means  what  Bush  and  his  advisers 
say  can  only  be  won  by  force. 

A  comparison  with  the  famous  case  of 
Ethiopia,  one  of  the  115  we  have  reviewed  In 
detail,  reveals  important  differences  which 
apply  li.  the  current  case.  The  embargo  of 
Iraq  Is  completely  different  from  the 
League  8  half-hearted  attempt  to  save  Ethio- 
pia (Which  was  made  even  weaker  when  the 
United  States,  a  non-League  member,  re- 
fused to  Join)  The  current  boycott  covers 
virtually  100  percent  of  Iraq's  trade  TTils  is 
three  to  four  times  greater  coverage  than 
the  average  in  all  previous  successful  sanc- 
tions cases  Beyond  that.  Iraq,  geographi- 
cally isolated  and  dependent  on  oil  for  90  per- 
cent of  its  export  revenue,  is  far  more  vul- 
nerable to  economic  coercion  than  target  na- 
tions in  other  sanctions  actions 

Because  of  all  these  factors,  it  Is  likely 
that  if  the  embargo  persists.  Iraqi  output 
will  shrink  by  about  half  fi-om  Its  1988  total 
of  >45  billion.  This  is  a  decline  of  gross  na- 
tional product  iGNP)  20  times  greater  than 
the  average  impact  in  other  successful  sanc- 
tion episodes.  Meanwhile,  the  economic  costs 
to  the  sanctioning  countries  of  suspended 
trade  with  Iraq  are  being  addressed  in  un- 
usual ways  and  substantially  mitigated. 
These  efforts  give  the  current  sanctions  a  co- 
hesion and  possible  longevity  never  seen  out- 
side the  setting  of  global  confiicta. 

In  addition,  the  administration's  toughen- 
ing military  posture  can  have  a  welcome  side 
effect:  Such  bellicosity  could  actually  work 
to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  sanctioning 
nations  to  stick  to  their  embargo  as  the  only 
alternative  to  armed  confilct. 

Ek:oDomic  sanctions  have  been  used  in  this 
century  in  purauit  of  a  wide  variety  of  goals. 
They  range  from  the  relatively  modest,  such 
as  Britain's  1933  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 


Union  to  gain  the  release  of  some  British 
citizens  accused  of  spying,  to  the  difficult, 
such  as  the  U.S.  sanctions  against  Poland 
from  1981  to  1987  to  force  the  communist  re- 
gime to  lift  martial  law  and  loosen  political 
restraints. 

In  Judging  whether  the  Imposition  of  sanc- 
tions was  a  "success,"  we  looked  for  evi- 
dence of  two  things:  that  the  boycotters  had 
subetantially  met  their  goals;  and  that  sanc- 
tions had  contributed  at  least  modestly  to 
the  outcome.  Successful  actions  include,  for 
example,  the  trade  embargoes  and  financial 
sanctions  to  weaken  the  enemy's  fighting  ca- 
pability used  by  the  Allies  in  World  Wars  I 
and  n  and  by  Great  Britain  and  its  allies 
during  the  Falklands  confilct  in  1982.  On  two 
occasions  in  the  1920s,  the  mere  threat  of 
sanctions  by  the  League  of  Nations  was  suffi- 
cient to  settle  border  confiicta:  'Yugoslavia 
withdrew  troops  from  disputed  territory  in 
Albania;  Greece  renounced  territorial  claims 
in  Bulgaria.  In  the  postwar  era,  the  pro- 
tracted UN.  embargo  of  Rhodesia,  much  less 
stringently  enforced  than  the  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  helped  bring  about  the  demise 
of  the  breakaway  regime  of  Ian  Smith. 

Such  examples  argue  strongly  for  the  like- 
ly success  of  the  sanctions  against  Iraq.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Richard  B.  Cheney  himself 
said  the  embargo  "clearly"  has  been  effec- 
tive "in  closing  off  the  fiow  of  spare  parts 
and  military  supplies."  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Colin  Powell, 
conceded  that  sanctions  would  have  "a  de- 
bilitating effect"  on  Iraq's  military  capabil- 
ity. On  Thursday,  CIA  Director  William  H. 
Webster  told  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  by  next  spring,  "probably  only 
energy-related  and  some  military  industries 
will  be  fully  functioning," 

The  sanctions  against  Iraq  are  unique  in 
the  history  of  such  economic  weapons  In  the 
20th  century  Though  there  Is  inevitably 
some  leakage,  the  embargo  affects  virtually 
all  of  Iraq's  trade  and  financial  relations 
Historically,  when  the  sanctioning  country 
or  group  accounted  for  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  target's  trade,  the  sanctlonera  had  a  50 
percent  chance  of  achieving  their  goals.  In 
the  average  successful  sanctions  case,  the 
boycotters  accounted  for  28  percent  of  the 
target's  trade,  far  below  the  Iraq  situation. 

In  addition,  this  embargo  is  backed  by  a 
multinational  naval  blockade  and  a  ban  on 
air  cargo  to  Iraq.  Except  for  what  we  con- 
sider minor  smuggling  through  Turkey.  Iran 
and  Jordan.  Iraq  has  been  effectively  iso- 
lated from  the  global  economy.  Smuggling 
will  ebb  as  Saddam  runs  out  of  money,  which 
Webster  predicted  would  be  next  spring  or 
summer 

The  average  cost  to  the  target  nation's 
economy  in  successful  sanctions  cases  was 
2.4  percent  of  GNP.  about  the  level  of  lost 
U.S.  output  in  the  1982  recession,  (the  most 
severe  since  the  Depression),  and  one- twenti- 
eth of  the  Impact  of  Iraq.  The  cost  to  the 
target  reached  double  digits  only  three  other 
times:  Nigeria  vs.  Blafl^.  1967-70;  U.S.  and 
Britain  vs.  Iran,  1951-53;  and  the  U.N.  and 
Britain  vs.  Rhodesia,  19S5-79.  In  all  these 
cases,  sanctions  contributed  to  a  positive 
outcome.  Of  eight  sanctions  episodes  where 
the  cost  to  the  target  was  5  percent  of  GNP 
or  more,  six  resulted  in  at  least  partial  suc- 
cess for  the  sanctioners. 

Prior  to  this  summer,  only  Ian  Smith's 
unilateral  declaration  of  independence  in 
Rhodesia  in  1965  had  provoked  mandatory, 
comprehensive  U.N.  sanctions.  However, 
those  sanctions  were  imposed  incrementally 
over  two  years  and  were  not  universally  en- 
forced despite  being  mandatory.  Unlike  the 


Iraq  case,  the  U.N.  refused  to  Impose  second- 
ary sanctions  against  countries  violating  the 
Rhodesian  embargo. 

The  sanctions  against  Iraq  were  imposed  so 
swiftly,  decisively,  and  comprehensively 
that  together  with  a  credible  military 
threat,  there  is  a  high  probability  they  can 
contribute  to  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  and  the 
restoration  of  an  independent  government  in 
Kuwait.  However,  our  study  of  sanctions 
cases  indicated  that  the  more  difficult  the 
goals,  the  less  effective  the  sanctions. 

Besides  the  goals  outlined  in  the  U.N  reso- 
lutions. Bush  and  other  leaders  have  talked 
of  reducing  Iitwj's  military  capability,  in- 
cluding the  destruction  of  its  recent  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  While  sanctions  can 
weaken  Saddam's  fighting  capability  be- 
cause of  food,  fuel  and  spare  parte  shortages 
and  resupply  problems,  they  cannot  destroy 
hl8  arms  industry. 

There  also  have  been  suggestions  that  the 
sanctions  should  be  aimed  at  destabilizing 
Saddam.  The  United  SUtes  has  taken  this 
route  before — no  less  than  10  times  since 
World  War  H.  In  fact,  the  United  States  far 
exceeds  all  other  countries  In  threatening  or 
using  sanctions — 81  attempts  since  1917,  of 
which  more  than  70  came  after  World  War  n. 
U.S.  goals  have  varied  widely— -from  curbing 
or  destabilizing  governments  perceived  to  be 
drifting  from  the  "Western"  capitalist 
sphere,  to  forcing  Britain  and  France  in  1856 
to  withdraw  their  troope  trom  the  Suet 
Canal  after  E^pt's  Gamal  Nasser  national- 
ized it.  In  the  19708.  the  United  States  in- 
creased its  use  of  sanctions,  not  as  success- 
fully, to  improve  the  observance  of  human 
rights  and  to  inhibit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  19806,  terrorism  and  drug- 
smuggling  have  been  major  targets  of  U.S. 
sanctions. 

In  the  10  cases  of  U.S.  sanctions  aimed  at 
dictators,  they  contributed  at  least  modestly 
to  the  downfalls  of  Rafael  Trujillo  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  In  the  19808  and  Idi  Amln 
in  Uganda  and  Anastasio  Somoza  in  Nica- 
ragua in  the  1970b.  Sanctions  also  exacer- 
bated the  economic  chaos  in  Nicaragua, 
which  contributed  to  the  electoral  defeat  of 
Daniel  Ortega  earlier  this  year. 

In  cases  in  which  the  goals  were  ambitious, 
sanctions  took  an  average  of  nearly  two 
years  to  achieve  a  successful  outcome.  This 
raises  the  question  of  their  sustainablllty 
Here  again,  the  Iraq  case  is  unique.  To 
counter  possible  erosion  of  the  boycott  be- 
cause the  participants  find  the  costs  to  their 
own  economies  too  high,  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  have  taken  eztraordlnary 
stepe.  including  asking  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  oil  exporters  to  boost  oil  production  to 
offset  lost  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  production.  The 
United  States  also  led  in  organizing  an  "eco- 
nomic action  plan"  to  redirect  short-term 
windfall  profits  gained  b  /  the  oil  producers 
to  help  developing  cou.itrles  Washington 
also  has  encouraged  Japan.  Germany  and 
others  to  provide  grants  and  low-cost  loans 
to  developing  countries  hurt  by  higher  oil 
prices,  lost  trade  and  related  problems. 

Maintaining  a  cohesive  alliance  long 
enough  to  make  the  sanctions  work  will  re- 
quire continued  cost-reducing  measures, 
such  as  getting  the  gulf  oil  producers  to 
raise  oil  production  so  that  prices  come 
down  and  stabilize  around  the  July  OPEC 
target  price  of  S21  per  barrel.  The  United 
States,  Germany  and  Japan  also  should  be 
prepared  to  release  oil  from  their  strategic 
petroleum  reserves  to  prevent  price  rises 
when  winter  brings  increased  energy  con- 
sumption. The  S21  billion  committed  to  the 
economic  action  plan  also  should  be  swiftly 
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dlstrtbuied  to  offset  costa  to  the  front-line 
coalition  states  anJ  further  supplemented  by 
additional  gr&nts  for  as  lonff  as  needed  to 
permit  the  sanctions  to  work  The  IMF  and 
World  Bank  should  also  Increase 
concessional  loans  to  developing  countries 
thrown  off  balance  by  the  sudden  increase  in 
oil  prices 

However,  even  the  tightest  sanctions  take 
time  to  work  Evidence  from  previous  cases 
suggests  that  It  would  t*  unfair  to  claim  the 
embargo  of  Iraq  has  failed  until  at  least  a 
year  has  passed  Though  there  are  costs  Ui 
waiting,  some  of  them  can  be  ameliorated,  as 
with  the  president's  economic  action  plan  If 
after  a  year  or  two  the  sanctions  are  Judged 
to  be  Inadequate,  the  military  option  will 
still  be  there  and  Saddam's  forces  will  be 
weakened  by  lack  of  supplies  The  key  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  price  of  patience  would 
be  higher  than  the  economic  and  human 
costs  of  going  to  war  soon 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr  President,  this 
18  the  time  to  show  the  courage  to  sUy 
the  course  It,  In  fact,  takes  more  cour- 
age In  many  Instances  to  persevere,  to 
be  determined,  to  show,  as  President 
Elsenhower  said,  the  courage  of  pa- 
tience to  achieve  your  objectives  than 
it  does  to  Indulge  your  frustrations;  to 
launch  a  military  action  with  all  the 
costs  Involved  both  directly  In  lives 
and  treasure  and  all  the  costs  involved 
aaerwards  In  terms  of  the  post-war 
scenarlo. 

The  resolution  brought  forward  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MrrcHKLL],  the  majority  leader,  is 
a  sober,  sane,  and  responsible  resolu- 
tion. It  offers  a  course  of  action  to  deal 
with  aggression,  to  deny  aggression 
any  rewards. 

The  question  is  not  between  coun- 
tenancing or  tolerating  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's aggression  on  the  one  hand  and 
going  to  war  on  the  other  There  is  an- 
other alternative,  and  the  other  alter- 
native is  to  sustain  and  maintain  these 
sanctions,  to  squeeze  him  and  squeeze 
him  and  squeeze  him,  to  maice  him  and 
Iraq  ipay  a  very  hlsfh  price  for  what 
they  have  done 

We  have  not  stayed  on  that  course  a 
sufficiently  Ion?  time.  In  my  judgment. 
to  enable  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
look  a  family  in  the  eye  that  loses  a 
loved  one  in  this  conflict  that  is  com- 
ing upon  us  and  say  to  them,  "We  ex- 
hausted every  peaceful  option  in  order 
to  achieve  our  objectives,  we  tried 
every  peaceful  approach,  and  in  the  end 
none  of  them  proved  out  and  in  order 
to  ultimately  reverse  this  aggression, 
it  waa  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
force   ■ 

We  are  not  at  that  point,  and  at  the 
very  least  we  ought  not  go  to  war  until 
we  are  at  that  point,  we  cannot.  In 
good  conscience  and  in  good  faith,  say 
now  to  any  family  who  loses  a  member 
in  a  military  conflict  that  every  ave- 
nue to  achieve  a  peaceful  resolution 
was  explored  That  is  why  I  support  the 
resolution  presented  to  this  body  by 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  urge  the  sup- 
port by  my  colleagues 


Exhibit  l 
Statement  by  James  R.  Schlesinoer  Be 

FORE   THE    COMMrTTEE    ON    ARMED    SERVICt^t 

U  S  Senate,  November  27.  1990 
Mr   Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  dis 
cuss    with    this    Committee    the    challenge 
posed  to  American  policy  and.  potentially,  to 
America's  armed  forces  by  the  developments 
In  the  Gulf  When  last  I  addressed  this  Com- 
mittee at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  1  exam 
Ined   the  implications   for  American   policy, 
attitudes,  deployments,  and  budgetary  allo- 
cations Implied  by  the  collapee  of  the  War 
saw    Pact    and    the    decline    of    the    Soviet 
threat    in  a  sense  Uxluy  represent.*  the  con 
tlnuatlon  of  that  earlier  testimony,  for  what 
we  are  to  examine  beyond  the  details  of  the 
Gulf  crisis  Itself.  Is  how  this  nation  should 
grapple  with   the  altered  conditions  In  this 
fx.ist-Cold  War  environment. 

Mr  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit.  I  shall 
deal  Initially  with  the  shape  of  the  post-Cold 
War  world  In  which  the  sharp  Ideological  di- 
visions and  the  coalitions  and  alliances  po- 
larized to  reflect  those  differences  have  now 
been  muted.  Some,  stimulated  by  the  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  in  the  Gulf,  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  we  are  now  engaged  In 
fashioning  a  new  international  order— In 
which  violators  of  International  norms  will 
be  regularly  constrained  or  disciplined 
through  the  Instrument  of  collective  secu- 
rity. Put  very  briefly.  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  aspirations  for  a  Wllsonlan 
Utopia  are  doomed  to  disappointment  What 
Is  emerging  Is  likely  to  resemble  the  some- 
what disordered  conditions  before  193ft  an 
era  of  old-fashioned  power  politic*  marked 
by  national  and  ethnic  rivalries  and  hatreds, 
religious  tensions,  as  well  as  smash  and  grab. 
and  the  pursuit  of  loot  Such  elements  clear- 
ly mark  that  catalyzing  event.  Iraq's  seizure 
of  Kuwait,  and  has  marked  the  behavior  of  a 
number  of  players  since  August  2nd  To  sug- 
gest that  the  international  order  will  mirac- 
ulously be  transformed  and  that  the  players 
on  the  world  scene  will  be  motivated  by  a 
dedication  to  Justice  and  International  law 
strikes  me  as  rather  naive 

Mr  Chairman,  you  and  Senator  Warner 
have  posed  the  question  what  are  America  9 
Interests  In  the  Gulf  1  shall  mention  three 
and  leave  It  to  the  Committee  to  decide 
whether  they  are  In  aacendlng  or  descending 
order  of  Importance 

First.  Is  oil  There  Is  no  way  of  evading 
this  simple  reality  OH  prov'des  the  energy 
source  that  drives  the  economies  of  the  In 
dustrlal  and  underdeveloped  worlds  Were 
the  principal  exports  of  the  region  palm 
dates,  or  pearls,  or  even  Industrial  products, 
our  response  to  Iraq  s  transgression  would 
have  been  far  slower  and  far  less  massive 
than  has  been  the  ca^e  Nonetheless,  this 
should  not  be  misunderstood  Our  concern  Is 
not  primarily  economic  the  price  of  gaso- 
line at  the  pump  Were  we  primarily  con 
cerned  about  the  price  of  oil.  we  would  not 
have  sought  to  Impoee  an  embargo  that 
drove  It  atxDve  J40  a  tiarrel  Instead,  our  con- 
cern Is  strategic  we  cannot  allow  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world  s  energy  resources  to 
fall  under  the  domination  of  a  single  hostile 
party  Any  such  party,  even  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, would  ordinarily  I*  concerned  with  the 
stability  of  the  oil  market,  the  better  to 
achieve  the  long  run  exploitation  of  his  eco- 
nomic assets  However,  concern  focuses  on 
the  extraordinary  period*— during  which  he 
might  use  his  domination  of  these  oil  re- 
sources to  exploit  the  outside  world's 
vulnerabilities  for  strategic  mischief 


Second,  the  United  Sutes  has  had  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia  It  reflects  a  number  of  shared  strate- 
gic objectives-  as  well  as  Saudi  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  oil  market,  most  dramatically 
in  the  period  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  It  is 
embodied  In  the  Carter  Doctrine  which 
pledges  military  resistance  to  external 
assults  on  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the 
Reagan  corollary  which  subsequently 
pledged  resistance  to  Internal  subversion. 
Failure  of  the  United  States  to  honor  such 
commitments  would  raise  question  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  United  States,  not  only  In 
the  Middle  East  but  elsewhere  It  is  notable 
that  down  through  August  2nd  Kuwait  Itself 
rebuffed  attempts  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  similar  protection— though  Presi- 
dent Bush's  remarks  since  that  date  have 
tended  to  establish  a  US  commitment  to 
the  security  of  Kuwait. 

Third,  since  the  cloae  of  World  War  n  and. 
particularly,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  United  States  has  bad  a 
generalized  commitment  to  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East  and  to  the  security  of  Israel. 
On  numerous  occasions  this  generalized  com- 
mitment has  led  to  US  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  the  region— not  always 
marked  by  complete  success 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  alternative  strate- 
gies available  to  the  United  States  and  lu 
allies  The  first,  of  course.  Is  to  allow  the 
weight  of  the  economic  sanctions.  Imposed  In 
August,  gradually  to  wear  down  the  capacity 
and  the  will  of  Iraq  to  sustain  Its  present  po- 
sition The  embargo,  backed  up  by  a  naval 
blockade.  Is  the  most  successful  ever 
achieved  aside  from  time  of  war  Early-on  It 
was  officially  estimated  that  It  would  re- 
quire a  year  for  the  embargo  to  work  It  now 
appears  to  be  working  more  rapidly  than  an- 
ticipated In  three  months  time  civilian  pro- 
duction Is  estimated  to  have  declined  by 
some  ¥>  percent  Oil  exports  are  nil— and  ex- 
port earnings  have  dropped  correspondingly 
The  hoard  of  hard  currency,  necessary  to 
sustain  smuggling.  Is  dwindling  away  The 
economic  pressure  can  only  grow  worse. 

While  Iraq's  military  posture  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  seriously  affected  as  yet. 
as  the  months  go  by  that  too  will  be  seri- 
ously weakened  Ijick  of  spare  parts  will 
force  Iraq  to  t)eg1n  to  cannibalize  Its  mili- 
tary equipment  Military  Industry,  as  yet 
significantly  unaffected,  will  follow  the 
downward  path  of  civilian  Industry  In  short, 
the  burden  on  both  Iraq's  economy  and  her 
military  strength  will  steadily  Increase 

We  know  that  such  burdens  must  ulti- 
mately affect  political  Judgment  and  politi- 
cal will  In  time,  the  original  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  will  be  attained  Already 
Saddam  Hussein  shows  a  willingness.  If  not 
an  eagerness,  to  compromise  One  no  longer 
hears  that  Kuwait  la  for  all  eternity  the 
nineteenth  province  of  Iraq  But  for  some  ul- 
timately may  not  be  soon  enough,  and  for 
others  the  original  objectives  may  not  be 
sufficient 

To  the  extent  that  those  original  objec- 
tives are  augmented  by  demands  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  stand  trial  as  a  war  criminal, 
that  Iraq  provide  compensation  for  the  dam- 
age It  has  done,  that  Iraq's  military  capacity 
must  be  dismantled  or  destroyed,  or  that 
Saddam  Hussein  must  be  removed  from 
power.  Saddam's  determination  to  hang  on 
will  be  strengthened  Some  may  prefer  such 
a  response  In  that  it  precludes  a  settlement 
and  makes  recourse  to  military  force  more 
likely  Nonetheless.  If  one  avoids  this  list  of 
additional  demands  and  Is  satisfied  with  the 
original  objectives,  the  probability  that  the 


economic  sanctions  will  result  in  a  satisfac- 
tory outcome  is  very  high.  One  should  note 
that,  since  the  original  estimate  was  that 
the  sanctions  route  would  require  a  year.  It 
seems  rather  Illogical  to  express  Impatience 
with  them,  because  they  will  not  have  pro- 
duced the  hoped-for  results  in  six  months 
time. 

In  this  connection  one  should  also  note  the 
frequently  expressed  view  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  not  be  "rewarded"  for  his  aggres- 
sion, but  Instead  must  be  "punished  "  As  an 
expression  of  emotion  It  is  understandable, 
but  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  our 
sense  of  reality  Saddam  Hussein  Is  being 
punished  and  punished  severely.  He  has  for- 
feited $20  billion  of  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings a  year— Indeed  $30  billion  at  the  current 
oil  price  Iraq's  credit  Is  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  remnants  of  Its  hard  currency  re- 
serves dwindling  WTien  Saddam  looks  across 
the  border  at  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  UAE.  they 
are  prospering  because  of  his  actions — from 
which  he  himself  has  derived  no  benefit.  He 
Is  likely  to  be  consumed  by  envy  His  own 
economy  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  basket  case 

Moreover,  the  position  of  preponderance 
that  he  had  earlier  achieved  In  OPEC  Is  now 
gone  He  Is  diplomatically  Isolated.  His  mili- 
tary position  will  slowly  be  degraded.  His 
pawns  In  Lebanon  have  been  wiped  out — by 
his  chief  Baathlst  rival.  Assad,  who  has  Im- 
mensely strengthened  his  own  position  He 
has  been  forced  to  accept  an  embarrassing 
peace  with  Iran,  and  that  nation's  position 
relative  to  Iraq  is  slowly  being  Improved. 
Sympathetic  nations  like  Jordan  and  "^emen 
have  been  harshly  treated— and  neither  they 
nor  he  have  any  recourse.  On  the  benefit  side 
stands  only  the  looting  of  Kuwait. 

In  brief.  Saddam  Hussein  staked  Iraq's  po- 
sition on  a  roll  of  the  dice — and  lost  Only  if 
he  has  a  deeply  masochistic  streak  can  he  re- 
gard himself  as  "rewarded  "  To  allow  our  po- 
litical rhetoric  to  obscure  the  severe  punish- 
ment that  has  already  been  meted  out  or  to 
suggest  that  our  current  policy  Is  In  some 
way  unsuccessful  and  that  Saddam's  position 
Is  now  or  is  potentially  enviable  strikes  me 
as  misconceived 

To  be  sure.  Imposition  of  the  sanctions  has 
not  been  painless.  Given  the  limited  spare 
production  capacity  for  oil  and  the  psycho- 
logical reaction  to  the  prospect  of  war.  oil 
prices  have  shot  up.  At  their  peak  they  had 
more  than  doubled.  The  higher  oil  price 
along  with  the  political  and  economic  uncer- 
tainties have  Imposed  a  heavy  burden  on 
most  national  economies  Many,  Including 
our  own,  had  already  started  or  were  tipping 
Into  recession.  For  most  economies  the  Gulf 
crisis  has  either  reinforced  or  initiated  a  fur- 
ther contraction. 

I  do  not  want  to  understate  the  cost.  (In 
the  case  of  the  American  economy  it  will 
amount  to  $100-$200  billion  in  lost  economic 
growth.)  But  that  price  has  already  been 
paid.  The  oil  market,  reflecting  a  sizable 
shrinkage  of  expected  demand,  has  now  been 
brought  Into  balance.  The  world  is  now  able 
to  do  without  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  crude.  Thus, 
to  sustain  the  embargo,  no  further  price 
must  be  paid.  In  effect,  we  can  leave  Iraq  in 
Isolation  until  It  comes  to  its  senses. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  alternatives— 
the  military  option. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  can  Inflict  a  crippling 
military  defeat  on  Iraq.  It  can  eject  Iraq 
from  Kuwait;  it  can  destroy  Iraq's  military 
forces  and  military  industries;  It  can  de- 
stroy. If  It  wishes.  Iraq's  cities.  The  question 
Is  at  what  cost — and  whether  It  is  wise  to 
incur  that  cost    Whenever  a  nation  accepts 


the  hazards  of  war.  the  precise  outcome  is 
not  predetermined.  Depending  upon  the  nnlli- 
tary  strategy  chosen  and  the  tenacity  of 
Iraq's  forces,  there  could  be  a  considerable 
variation  In  the  outcome.  In  the  event  of  an 
all-out  assault  on  entrenched  Iraqi  positions, 
the  casualties  may  be  expected  to  run  into 
several  tens  of  thousands.  However,  if  we 
avoid  that  all-out  assault,  make  use  of  oiu* 
decisive  advantages  in  the  air.  suad  exploit 
the  opponent's  vulnerabilities  by  our  own 
mobility,  the  casualties  could  be  held  to  a 
fraction  of  the  prior  estimate.  In  between 
four  and  eight  weeks,  it  should  all  be  over — 
save  for  starving  out  or  mopping  up  the  re- 
maining Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait.  The  question 
then  becomes  whether  one  goes  on  to  occupy 
Iraq,  to  destroy  the  balance  of  Iraqi  forces, 
and  the  like.  That  would  be  far  more  dif- 
ficult and  time  consuming,  but  cir- 
cumstances may  make  it  unavoidable. 

I  think  It  prudent  to  say  no  more  about 
strategy  and  tactics  In  this  session.  Suffice 
it  to  sa.v  that  the  Immediate  price  will  not 
be  small.  American  forces  would  be  obliged 
to  carry  a  disproportionate  burden  in  any 
struggle.  This  will  affect  the  attitudes  of  our 
public  and  the  attitudes  In  the  Middle  East 
regarding  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  direct  cost  of  combat- 
including  that  of  a  probable  scorched  earth 
policy  in  Kuwait — will  be  the  lesser  part  of 
the  total  cost.  The  Middle  East  would  never 
be  the  same.  It  Is  a  fragile.  Inflammable,  and 
unpredictable  region.  The  sight  of  the  United 
States  inflicting  a  devastating  defeat  on  an 
Arab  country  from  the  soil  of  an  Arab  neigh- 
bor may  result  In  an  enmity  directed  at  the 
United  States  for  an  extended  period,  not 
only  by  Iraq  and  its  present  supporters,  but 
ultimately  among  the  publics  of  some  of  the 
nations  now  allied  to  us.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  no  certainties,  yet  that  risk  must  be 
born  In  mind.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
win  be  obliged  to  involve  Itself  deeply  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  region  in  the  after- 
math of  a  shattering  war.  In  brief,  the  non- 
combat  costs  of  a  recourse  to  war.  while  not 
calculable  in  advance,  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantial. 

On  November  8  President  Bush  announced 
his  decision  to  acquire  "an  offensive  mili- 
tary option  "  and  nearly  to  double  U.S.  forces 
deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  an- 
nouncement altered  the  strategic,  diplo- 
matic, and  psychological  landscape.  The  de- 
ployment of  four  additional  armored  divi- 
sions Implied  that  the  United  States  might 
Itself  choose  to  cross  that  "line  In  the  sand" 
and  forcibly  eject  Iraq's  troops  trom  Kuwait 
As  the  FYesident  indicated  the  earlier  de- 
ployment in  August  had  been  intended  "to 
deter  further  Iraqi  aggression". 

One  must  recognize  that  to  this  point  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  remained  unmoved  by  ei- 
ther appeals  or  International  declarations.  It 
Is  only  the  prospect  that  force  might  be  used 
against  him  that  has  brought  forth  any  sign 
of  a  willingness  to  compromise.  The  prin- 
cipal goal  of  the  Administration  in  deciding 
on  these  deployments  may  simply  be  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

'yet,  the  situation  Is  more  complicated.  As 
Mr.  Yevgeny  Primakov.  Mr.  Gorbachev's  spe- 
cial envoy,  has  indicated  even  if  Saddam  is 
prepared  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  he  would 
require  clear  evidence  that  the  sanctions 
would  be  terminated  and  that  military  force 
would  not  subsequently  be  employed  against 
Iraq.  In  the  absence  of  such  commitments 
his  Incentive  to  withdraw  is  weak. 

The  new  deployment  might  also  point  to 
an  intention  to  resort  to  the  military  option. 


The  deployment  will  peak  in  late  January  or 
early  February— and  for  technical  reasons 
that  deployment  would  be  difficult  to  sus- 
tain. That,  no  doubt,  adds  to  the  pressure  on 
Saddam  Husaeln.  but  it  also  Increases  the 
pressure  to  choose  the  war  option  and  dimin- 
ishes the  Immediate  cost  of  going  to  war.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  the  additional  deploy- 
ments makes  the  first  option,  of  relying  on 
the  sanctions,  less  costly.  By  the  time  the 
deployment  Is  completed,  military  action  is 
initiated,  and  the  fighting  ceases  at  least 
eight  months  of  what  was  originally  esti- 
mated to  be  the  twelve  months  required  for 
the  sanctions  to  work  will  have  elapsed. 
Even  more  of  the  time  and  cost  Involved  In 
making  the  sanctions  work  will  have  thus  al- 
ready been  Incurred.  At  that  Juncture,  how- 
ever, only  a  modest  part  of  the  cost  of  exer- 
cising the  military  option  will  have  been  In- 
curred. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Primakov's  observations  were  confined  to 
the  original  objective  of  forcing  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and  the  restoration 
of  the  legitimate  regime.  Of  late,  to  those 
original  objectives,  some  additional  goals 
have  been  hinted  or  stated:  the  elimination 
of  Iraq's  capacity  to  intimidate  her  neigh- 
bors, the  removal  of  Iraq's  military  caiiabil- 
ity.  the  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein  from 
power,  and  the  ending  of  Iraq's  quest  for  a 
nuclear  capability.  The  general  effect  is  to 
paint  Iraq  as  a  rogue  or  outlaw  state — and 
that  its  menace  to  its  neighbors  and  to  the 
international  order  must  be  eliminated.  To 
the  extent  that  these  additional  objectives 
are  embraced,  either  in  appearance  or  re- 
ality, the  prospect  for  a  voluntary  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  is  sharply  dimin- 
ished. To  achieve  these  objectives,  there  is 
really  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  war. 
Saddam  Hussein's  inclination  to  dig  in  will 
be  stiffened — and  in  all  likelihood  the  will- 
ingness of  Iraqi  forces  to  resist  will  be 
strengthened. 

Consideration  of  the  military  option  will 
be  influenced  by  attitudes  within  the  Inter- 
national coalition  that  the  United  States  has 
organized.  By  and  large  that  coalition  has 
revealed  strong  ambivalence  regarding  the 
military  option  and  a  preference  for  a  diplo- 
matic solution — with  those  least  directly  in- 
volved most  dubious  about  the  military  op- 
tion. While  the  members  of  that  coalition 
may  be  prepared  to  accept  military  force  to 
drive  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait,  to  this  point  they 
have  shown  little  inclination  to  embrace  the 
sterner  objectives  of  policy  that  have  been 
stated  but  never  officially  presented  or  em- 
braced. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  third  strategic  alter- 
native: the  possibility  of  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion. Though  it  remains  an  eventual  poaslbil- 
ity.  I  shall  spend  little  time  on  it  in  this 
hearing  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  United 
States  is  probably  precluded  trom  any  nego- 
tiatioos  with  Iraq  by  the  position  that  It  ini- 
tially announced;  we  will  not  have  any  direct 
communication  with  Iraq  until  It  has  left 
Kuwait.  For  the  United  States  Itself  to  enter 
into  negotiations  would  represent  too  much 
of  a  diplomatic  retreat.  To  be  sure,  others 
have  been  willing  to  serve  the  role  of  diplo- 
matic intermediaries.  Since  August  the 
[XMSiblitly  of  an  "Arab  solution"  has  been 
raised  on  several  occasions  The  Soviets,  the 
French,  and  others  have  conducted  explo- 
rations. But,  as  the  probability  of  recourse 
to  war  rises,  the  probability  of  a  diplomatic 
settlement,  of  necessity  shrinks.  That  brings 
me  to  my  second  reason  for  limiting  discus- 
sion of  this  alternative:  if  there  is  to  be  a 
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diplomatic  solution.  It  will  b*>  several 
months  before  the  outlines  Jell  The  United 
States,  nlven  Ita  position,  will  be  obllsed  to 
appear  merely  to  acquiesce  In  such  an  out- 
come--out  of  deference  Ui  pressures  from 
other  element.8  of  the  International  commu- 
nity 

There  Is  something  more,  however,  to  be 
said  about  the  diplomatic  situation.  In  your 
letter  of  Inquiry.  Mr  Chairman,  you  and 
Senator  Warner  Inquired  about  the  durabil- 
ity of  allied  support  for  the  multinational 
coalition  In  renard  to  the  original  demands 
on  Iraci  and  the  use  of  sanctions,  that  sup- 
port has  been  firmer  than  we  might  have  an- 
ticipated Saddam's  appeal  to  the  'hearts 
and  minds  '  in  the  Arab  countries  seems  to 
have  peaked  In  September  There  has  been 
little  restleseness  elsewhere  in  the  coali- 
tion-no  doubt,  in  large  degree,  due  U)  the 
fact  that  the  world  can  do  without  Iraqi  and 
Kuwaiti  crude  Moreover,  the  status  quo  In- 
cludes authorization  for  the  naval  blockade, 
which  can  therefore  be  continued  Indefi- 
nitely It  would  take  a  positive  act  of  the 
Unlt«d  Nations  to  remove  that  authoriza- 
tion 

However,  that  coalition  Is  likely  to  prove 
less  durable.  If  combat  takes  place.  Particu- 
larly would  this  be  the  case  If  the  objectives 
turn  out  to  be  the  new  and  sterner  demands 
of  war  policy,  reflecting  the  decision  that 
Iraq  has  become  an  outlaw  state  that  must 
be  dealt  with  now  Needless  to  say,  the  Inter- 
national coallllun  has  yet  to  embrace  that 
line  of  reasoning 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  close  with  ob- 
servations regarding  two  Inherent  difficul- 
ties In  the  emerging  situation  First,  If  the 
United  States  conveys  the  impression  that  It 
has  moved  beyond  the  original  International 
objectives  to  the  sterner  objectives  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  must  go.  that  Iraq's  military 
establishment  and  the  threat  to  the  region 
must  be  dismantled  or  eliminated,  etc  ,  then 
whatever  Incentive  Saddam  Hussein  may 
presently  have  to  acquiesce  in  the  Inter- 
national community's  present  demands  and 
to  leave  Kuwait  will  shrink  toward  /.ero 
This  may  please  those  who  have  decided  that 
the  war  option  is  the  preferable  one.  but  It 
makta  it  Increasingly  hard  to  hold  together 
the  International  coalition,  which  we  Ini- 
tially put  together  to  bless  our  actions  In 
the  Oulf  That  brings  us  to  the  second  obser- 
vation the  more  we  rely  on  the  Image  of 
Iraq  as  an  outlaw  state  to  Justify  taking 
military  action,  the  more  we  make  holding 
together  the  international  coalition  Inher- 
ently difficult.  If  not  Impossible  Inter 
national  approval  of  our  actions  Is  some- 
thing on  which  the  Administration  has  set 
great  store  It  has  provided  the  desired  legit- 
imacy To  abandon  It  would  mean  the  under- 
mining of  any  claim  to  establishing  a  new 
International  order 

Mr  Chairman.  If  you  will  allow  me  one 
final  word  that  goes  beyond  the  crisis  In  the 
Oulf  That  crisis  has  precKCupled  our  atten- 
tion for  more  than  three  months  and  Is  like- 
ly to  do  so  for  many  months  more  It  has  dl 
verted  our  attention  from  subjects  that  may 
be  of  equal  or  even  greater  Importance  Six 
months  ago  all  of  us  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  developments  In  Eastern  Europe  and  In 
the  Soviet  Union  -and  with  the  prospect 
that  those  nations  might  move  toward  de- 
mocracy and  economic  reform  Members  of 
this  Committee  will  recall  our  high  hopes  at 
that  time  Yet.  In  the  Intervening  period, 
with  the  diverting  of  our  attention  to  the 
Oulf.  thooe  prospects  have  been  dealt  a  griev- 
ous blow  First  was  the  Soviet  decision  to 
force  the  former  satellites  to  pay  hard  cur- 


rency for  their  oil  Second.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Gulf  crisis  that  has  sharply  raised  the 
International  price  of  oil  The  prospects  and 
hopes  for  Eastern  Europe,  while  our  atten 
tlon  has  been  diverted,  have  been  seriously 
damaged  Yet.  to  return  to  my  original 
theme.  In  the  shaping  of  the  post  Cold  War 
world  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  evolution  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  may 
not  be  more  Important  than  developments  In 
the  Gulf 
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Mr  Chairman,  given  US.  Interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Saddam  Husseins  brutal 
takeover  of  Kuwait,  the  subject  of  U.S.  pol- 
icy in  the  region  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  all  Americans. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  have  some  preliminary 
remarks  I  would  like  to  make  Due  to  the 
press  of  time  these  will  not  deal  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  subject,  but  concentrate  largely 
on  the  Impact  of  the  crisis  on  the  Gulf  re- 
gion. I  assume,  of  course,  the  question  period 
will  range  over  the  entire  spectrum  of  con- 
siderations. 

You  would  think  we  would  have  had  a  de- 
cent Interval  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  the  vindication  of  our  policies  and 
values  But  the  recent  events  In  the  Middle 
Bast  have  demonstrated  that  the  globe  Is 
still  a  dangerous  place  and  that  new  threats 
may  well  replace  the  US  -Soviet  contest 

Our  difficulties  with  Iraq  certainly  suggest 
the  type  of  challenge  the  new  world  may 
confront. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  our  dis- 
agreement with  Iraq  Is  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  backing  Saddam  Hussein.  For  the  first 
time  In  40  years  we  are  confronting  a  major 
International  crisis  and  not  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  Kremlin  This  develop- 
ment has  given  the  President  an  unprece 
dented  latitude  for  maneuver  and.  In  turn. 
severely  constrained  Baghdad  s  options  This 
Is  the  first  time  a  post  war  President  has  had 
such  a  luxury 

President  Bush  has  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  new-found  maneuvering  room.  He  re- 
acted quickly  and.  in  my  opinion,  correctly, 
to  constrain  Hussein  militarily  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  clamp  a  tight  economic 
quarantine  on  Iraq 

Some  of  the  most  Important  early  achieve- 
ments were  ones  that  the  President  had  a 
large  hand  In  himself,  eg  .  gaining  access  to 
Saudi  Arabia  for  our  forces  la  previously  un- 
heard of  concession),  forging  a  rough  politi- 
cal consensus  among  the  leaders  of  NATO 
the  USSR  and  Japan,  and  encouraging  a  pan- 
Arab  military  effort  In  support  of  Saudi  Ara 
bla  We  are.  for  the  time  being,  witnessing  a 
remarkable  display  of  collective  political 
and  financial  support  which  Is  unprecedented 
In  the  post-war  era  President  Bush  deserves 
full  credit  for  this  achievement 

Militarily,  the  United  States  has  mounted 
an  Impressive  deployment  with  air.  sea  and 
ground  forces  No  other  nation  In  the  world 
could  have  In  60  days  moved  this  size  force 
8.0OO  miles  and  put  It  In  the  field  — not  to 
mention  the  rather  trying  climate  and  to- 
pography In  which  It  must  operate  On  bal- 
ance the  original  deployment  went  ex- 
tremely well 

As  to  the  economic  embargo.  It  is  the  first 
time  we  have  been  able  to  mount  truly  uni- 
fied sanctions  No  embargoed  material  Is 
moving  into  Iraq  by  sea,  and  the  air  block- 
ade Is  proving  relatively  effective    Undoubt- 


edly there  Is  some  leakage — probably  on  the 
ground  from  Jordan  and  Iran— but  I  know  of 
no  significant  breaks  In  the  encirclement 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  what  has  been 
achieved  thus  far 

Some  pundits  contend  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's primary  goal  is  to  control  the  bulk  of 
the  Middle  East  oil  and  to  dictate  the  price 
of  crude  to  the  West  If  that  is  correct,  any 
such  design  has  been  frustrated  He  has  been 
served  clear  notice  that  he  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  capture  the  Saudi  oil  fields  either 
now  or  in  the  future  A  definite  line  has  been 
drawn  constraining  him  and  his  Inflated  am- 
bitions 

The  increased  oil  income  Saddam  had  in 
mind  has  not.  materialized.  In  fact.  Baghdad 
has  forfeited  S20  billion  of  foreign  exchange 
earnings  a  year  and  as  Secretary  Schlesinger 
pointed  out.  this  figure  would  be  $30  billion 
at  the  current  oil  price  In  a  country  the  size 
of  Iraq  that  is  not  chopped  liver 

Moreover.  It  has  been  graphically  dem- 
onstrated that  the  West  can  live  rather  well 
without  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  oil  Granted  some 
special  areas  of  refined  products  are 
strapped,  but  those  deficiencies  are  not  hav- 
ing a  heavy  Impact  on  the  Industrial  nations 
Frankly,  the  price  swings  we  see  have  been 
generated  as  much  by  psychological  factors 
as  by  supply  and  demand  We  have  been  Im- 
pacted by  these  oscillations,  but  fortuitously 
the  bill  has  already  been  paid  as  the  market 
has  adjusted    Iraq  cannot  make  that  claim. 

The  embargo  is  biting  heavily  Given  the 
standard  of  living  Iraq  Is  used  to  and  the  In- 
creasing sophistication  of  Iraqi  society,  it  Is 
dead  wrong  to  say  that  Baghdad  is  not  being 
hurt;  it  is  being  damaged  severely  That  goes 
for  the  Iraqi  military  as  well,  which  depends 
on  outside  support  Yesterday  Secretary 
Schlesinger  elaborated  on  these  Impacts 
Iraq  8  civilian  production  has  declined  by 
40°'.,  exports  earnings  have  sharply  dropped, 
and  economic  flexibility  Is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing Military  industry  will  likewise  be  hit  It 
Is  the  most  effective  peacetime  blockade 
ever  levied. 

Granted  that  the  embargo  Is  not  working 
as  rapidly  as  many  would  prefer;  but  If  we 
wanted  results  In  two  or  three  months,  clear- 
ly a  quarantine  was  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  it  Most  experts  believe  that  It  will 
work  with  time  E>tlmate8  range  In  the 
neighborhood  of  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
in  other  words,  the  issue  is  not  whether  an 
embargo  will  work,  but  whether  we  have  the 
patience  to  let  it  take  effect 

Ultimately  these  trends  will  translate  Into 
political  pressure  I  genuinely  believe  we  are 
already  seeing  the  first  signs  that  Saddam 
Hussein  Is  seeking  a  way  out  -a  face-saving 
way  to  withdraw 

Moreover,  the  logistic  support  that  Iraq 
used  to  enjoy  will  never  return  to  the  past 
levels  of  generosity.  If  at  all  Hussein  has  ex- 
cited the  resentment,  contempt  and  sus- 
picion of  the  nations  he  historically  de- 
pended upon  In  essence,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  Iraq  return  to  the  world  It 
lea  on  August  2  and  when  the  dust  clears  we 
must  reinforce  that  outcome 

In  sum.  the  President's  initial  moves  have 
already  achieved  a  great  deal  The  argument 
that  Saddam  Is  winning  and  being  rewarded 
is  both  weird  and  wrong  Obviously  this  fact 
is  often  overlooked  by  those  calling  for  more 
direct  action 

It  is  true  that  the  trauma  Is  by  no  means 
over  The  burning  question  now  confronting 
the  President  (as  well  as  the  public  i  Is  what 
nexf  This  Is  no  mean  question  nor  Is  It  an 
easy  one  In  Its  moet  extreme  form,  we  are 
talking  about  deliberately   initiating  offen- 


sive military  operations— in  other  words, 
war  This  is  always  a  grave  decision  and  one 
which  deserves  both  deep  thought  and  wide 
public  discussion 

If  Saddam  Hussein  Initiates  an  attack  on 
Saudi  Arabia  or  US  forces,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  react  vigorously  and  to  use 
force  to  bring  Iraq  to  heel  I  believe  such  a 
response  would  be  defensible  and  acceptable 
to  all  constituencies,  domestic  and  inter- 
national For  that  reason  alone  it  is  unlikely 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  initiate  further 
military  action.  Certainly  everything  we  see 
to  date  suggests  he  Is  hunkering  down  for 
the  long  haul.  If  that  prediction  proves  cor- 
rect. President  Bush  will  be  confronted  with 
some  painful  choices. 

If  deposing  of  Saddam  Hussein  would  sort 
out  the  Middle  East  and  permit  the  U.S.  to 
turn  Its  attention  elsewhere,  and  to  con- 
centrate on  our  domestic  problems,  the  case 
for  initiating  offensive  action  would  be  con- 
siderably strengthened 

But  the  Middle  East  Is  not  that  simple 
Put  bluntly.  Saddam's  departure  or  any 
other  single  act  will  not  make  everything 
wonderful  In  fact,  a  close  look  at  the  Middle 
Kslbx.  Is  rather  depressing.  While  we  may  wish 
It  otherwise,  the  fact  Is  that  the  region  has 
been.  is.  and  will  be  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture plagued  with  a  host  of  problems,  ten- 
sions, enmities,  and  disagreements.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  Arab-Israeli  dispute  Is  alive  and  well. 
To  say  the  least  the  Palestinians  have  been 
Irrevocably  alienated  by  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment's policies  There  will  never  be  true  sta- 
bility in  the  area  until  this  dispute  Is  sorted 
out 

As  Henry  Schuler  phrased  it.  'Neither  the 
feudal  monarchies  nor  the  oppressive  dicta- 
torships enjoy  the  stability  of  an  institu- 
tionalized popular  mandate  of  political  par- 
ticipation." This  suggests  that  political  ma- 
turity, hence  stability,  is  still  a  long  way  off. 

Income  differences  on  both  national  and 
individual  levels  are  a  constant  source  of 
tensions  and  envy  throughout  the  region  I 
lived  in  the  Gulf  in  1976  and  1977  and  wit- 
nessed this  friction  at  close  hand. 

Moslem  fundamentalism  is  spreading  and 
the  process  highlights  the  cultural,  religious 
and  ethnic  differences  that  abound  in  the 
area  as  well  as  the  widespread  distrust  of  the 
West. 

Boundary  disputes  are  legion:  Qatar  vs. 
Bahrain,  Abu  Dhabi  vs  Oman  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, Yemen  vs.  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  vs. 
Iraq. 

U.S.  links  to  Israel  and  the  dominant  posi- 
tion of  American  oil  companies  have  turned 
large  segments  of  the  Arab  world  against  the 
US  In  particular. 

Tlie  coirent  crisis  has  divided  the  mod- 
erate Airab  states  for  the  first  time,  e.g.. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  now  split  with  Jordan  and 
Yemen  (now  the  most  populous  state  on  the 
peninsula  at  10+  million)  over  their  support 
for  Iraq.  This  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
cause  of  stability  or  pluralism— both  of 
which  U.S.  Interests. 

These  frictions — singly  or  collectively— 
have  resulted  In  a  succession  of  explosions, 
assaaalnatlons.  global  terrorism,  coupe,  revo- 
lutions, producer  embargoes,  and  full  scale 
war  on  occasion.  Secretary  Schlesinger 
summed  It  up  when  he  said  the  noncombat 
costs  of  recourse  to  war  will  be  substantial. 

Like  It  or  not,  the  process  of  bringing  sta- 
bility to  the  Middle  East  will  be  painful  and 
protracted  with  or  without  Saddam  Hussein. 

Moreover,  the  U.S..  both  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  as  the  world's  number  one 
consumer  of  crude  oil.  will  be  Integrally  In- 


volved In  the  region,  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, for  the  foreseeable  future — Just  as 
we  have  been  for  the  past  forty  years.  It  may 
not  make  us  comfortable,  but  there  Is  no 
way  we  can  avoid  this  burden:  It  comes  with 
our  affluence  and  global  reach. 

This  reality  suggests  that  anything  we  do 
In  that  part  of  the  world  should  be  consistent 
with  our  past  policies  and  our  future  role  as 
an  international  leader.  Put  another  way,  to- 
day's problem  is  a  great  deal  more  complex 
than  merely  defeating  Saddam  Hussein. 

In  my  view,  the  critical  foreign  policy 
questions  we  must  ask  are  not  whether  Sad- 
dam Hussein  Is  a  brutal,  deceitful  or  dreadful 
man— he  Is  all  of  those  things— but  whether 
initiating  conflict  against  Iraq  will  moderate 
the  larger  difficulties  In  the  Gulf  region  and 
will  put  Washington  in  a  better  position  to 
work  with  the  Arab  world  In  the  future  I 
would  submit  that  posturing  ourselves  to 
promote  stability  for  the  long  term  Is  our 
primary  national  Interest  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  Is  not  obvious  to  me  that  we  are  cur- 
rently looking  at  the  crisis  In  this  light.  Our 
dislike  for  Hussein  seems  to  have  crowded 
out  many  other  considerations. 

In  working  through  the  problems  myself.  I 
am  presuaded  that  the  U.S.  Initiating  hos- 
tilities could  well  exacerbate  many  of  the 
tensions  I  have  cited  and  further  polarize  the 
Arab  world.  Certainly  many  Axabs  would 
deeply  resent  a  campaign  which  would  nec- 
essarily kill  large  numbers  of  their  Muslim 
brothers  and  force  them  to  choose  sides. 
From  the  Arab  perspective  this  fight  is  not 
simply  a  matter  between  bad  and  good:  it's  a 
great  deal  more  complex  than  that  and  In- 
cludes political  and  social  perspectives  deep- 
ly rooted  in  Arab  History.  The  aftermath  of 
such  a  contest  will  very  likely  multiply 
many  fold  the  anti-American  resentment  in 
the  Middle  East  In  essence  we  may  be  on  the 
horns  of  a  no-win  dilemma,  even  if  we  win  we 
lose  ground  in  the  Arab  world  and  further  in- 
jure our  ability  to  deal  with  the  labyrinth  of 
the  Middle  Elast. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Saddam  Hussein  must 
leave  Kuwait.  At  the  same  time  given  the 
larger  context  I  Judge  it  highly  desirable  to 
achieve  this  goal  in  a  peaceful  fashion,  if 
possible.  In  other  words,  we  should  give  sanc- 
tions a  fair  chance  before  we  discard  them.  I 
personally  believe  they  will  bring  him  to  his 
knees,  but  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
is  a  speculative  Judgment.  If  in  fact  the  sanc- 
tions will  work  in  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
Instead  of  six  months,  the  trade-off  of  avoid- 
ing war  with  its  attendant  sacrifices  and  un- 
certainties would,  in  my  view,  be  more  than 
worth  it. 

A  part  of  this  effort,  however,  must  be  a 
strong  military  posture  both  to  underwrite 
our  determination  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
embargo.  Of  course.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
return  to  rotation  policy  to  sustain  such  a 
presence.  If  the  sanctions  do  not  live  up  to 
their  promise  or  If  they  collapse,  then  a  mili- 
tary solution  would  be  the  only  recourse, 
and  we  would  be  well  placed  to  mount  such 
a  campaign.  In  any  event,  I  am  convinced 
that  such  an  action  will  be  much  better  re- 
ceived if  we  have  visibly  exhausted  our 
peaceful  alternatives. 

If  we  elect  a  military  option.  I  have  utter 
confidence  that  our  forces  can  prevail.  It  will 
not  be  cost  free,  of  course.  Casualties  and  the 
time  schedule  will  depend  on  Innovation,  our 
military  objectives  and  Iraqi  determination. 
We  cannot  aasume  that  Iraq  will  roll  over. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  our  objectives.  It 
was  my  experience  as  Chairman  that  to  get 
decision-makers  to  settle  on  specific  mili- 


tary objectives  was  difficult  at  best.  There  Is 
a  strong  tendency  to  talk  in  generalitlee 
when  contemplating  combat,  but  that  is  not 
satisfactory.  In  this  case,  what  would  we  ex- 
pect our  commanders  to  do— drive  to  Ba«'h- 
dad.  free  Kuwait,  destory  Iraqi  forces,  elimi- 
nate his  nuclear  capability,  or  all  of  the 
above,  etc.  The  character  of  your  objectives 
Influences  the  whole  operation  and  your  tac- 
tical plans.  The  more  ambitious  the  goals 
are  the  less  likely  a  peaceful  solution  can  be 
found,  the  greater  the  casualties,  the 
lengthier  the  campaign,  and  the  more  dif- 
ficult postwar  reconstruction.  I  would 
strongly  advise  that  our  combat  objectives 
run  along  these  lines: 

An  Intense  air  campaign  aimed  at  disrupt- 
ing his  war-making  Industry — including  nu- 
clear installations,  conventional  warfare, 
and  biological  weapons  facilities. 

A  subsequent  ground  campaign  designed: 

To  cut  off  Kuwait  and  subsequently  free  it 
and 

To  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Iraqi 
forces  both  in  Kuwait  and  on  the  southern 
border  of  Iraq. 

I  recognize  that  some  would  consider  those 
objectives  too  limited.  I  disagree.  T^ese 
goals,  if  achieved,  would  deal  Saddam  Hus- 
sein a  crushing  political  and  military  blow 
and  dispel  any  further  ambitions  be  might 
have  to  dominate  either  the  Middle  East  or 
the  global  oil  market.  The  point  Is  to  suc- 
ceed with  minimum  effort,  casualties,  and 
political  cost. 

I  understand  that  many  believe  our  troops, 
our  people  and  our  allies  don't  have  the  nec- 
essary patience  to  wait  out  the  quarantine. 
Militarily  we  have  already  lost  the  element 
of  surprise;  Saddam  Hussein  knows  we  are 
there.  I  believe  our  relative  military  position 
Improves  every  day.  It's  curious  that  some 
expect  our  military  to  train  soldiers  to  stand 
up  to  hostile  fire,  but  doubt  its  ability  to 
train  them  to  wait  patiently. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  many  are  con- 
cerned about  the  task  of  holding  the  domes- 
tic and  international  consensus  together. 
While  there  will  be  grumbling.  I  believe  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  to  avoid  casualties  a  long 
way  f^m  home.  Similarly.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  some  consider  our  international 
alliance  strong  enough  to  conduct  Intense 
hostilities  but  too  fra«rlle  to  hold  together 
while  we  attempt  a  peaceful  solution.  Actu- 
ally. I  sense  more  nervousness  among  our  al- 
lies about  our  Impetuousness  than  about  our 
patience. 

In  closing,  I  would  make  a  few  observa- 
tions that  perhaps  we  should  keep  in  mind  as 
we  approach  this  ;nx>ces8; 

Using  economic  pressure  may  prove  pro- 
tracted; but  If  it  could  avoid  hostilities  or 
casualties  those  are  also  highly  desirable 
ends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  also  na- 
tional interests. 

It  Is  curious  that.  Just  as  our  patience  In 
Western  Ehirope  has  paid  off  and  furnished  ue 
the  most  graphic  example  in  our  history  of 
how  staunchness  is  sometimes  the  better 
course  In  dealing  with  thorny  International 
problems,  armchair  strategists  are  counsel- 
ing a  near-term  attack  on  Iraq.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  in  the  'SOs  and  'flOs.  simi- 
lar individuals  were  advising  an  attack  on 
the  U. S. 8. R.— wouldn't  that  have  been  great? 

Time  often  has  a  way  of  achieving  unex- 
pected results.  Already  there  are  reports 
that  the  Palestinians  in  Kuwait,  having  wit- 
nessed Saddam's  cruelty,  are  turning  away 
trom  him  and  that  others  in  Jordan  are  also 
having  second  thoughts.  I  am  reminded  how 
time  changed  the  F'anamanlan  population  e 
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view  of  Noriega  Autocrau  often  have  a  tal 
ent  for  ailenatlnK  evpn  friends  and  support- 
ers 

Mr  Chairman,  11  may  be  that  Saddam  Hub 
setn's  ogo  1»  so  engaged  that,  he  will  not  bend 
to  an  embargo  or  other  peaceful  deterrents 
such  as  containment  But  I  believe  we  should 
thoroughly  satisfy  ourselves  that  ihai  is  In 
fact  the  case  and  that  hoslllltles  would  t)e8t 
serve  our  Interests  before  resorting  U'  unl 
lateral  offensive  action  against  Iraq  It 
would  be  a  sad  commentary  If  Saddam  Hus 
seln,  a  two-bll  tyrant  who  sits  on  17  million 
people  and  possesses  a  GNF  of  J40  billion. 
proved  u>  be  more  patient  than  the  Ignited 
States,  the  world's  most  affluent  and  power- 
ful nation. 

Mr  BRZEZIN8KI  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman 
If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  brief 
personal  comment  As  many  of  you  know.  I 
supported  President  Bush  In  the  1988  elec- 
tions, and  I  have  supported  his  foreign  p<jllcy 
all  along  Moreover,  I  do  not  suhBcrilw  to  the 
notion  that  the  use  of  force  Is  altogether  pre 
eluded  In  International  affairs  1  mention 
this  at  the  outset  because  1  would  not  want 
my  views  to  be  interpreted  as  motivated  ei- 
ther by  political  or  IdeologlcAl  biases 

Let  me  also  say  right  off  that  I  have  sup- 
ported and  still  support  the  Initial  decisions 
of  the  President  regarding  Nith  trtjop  deploy 
ments  to  deter  any  further  Irtujl  aggression 
and  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  on  Iraq  for 
the  flagrant  aggression  that  it  did  commit 
The  President  and  his  team  are  U>  be  com 
mended  for  the  skill  with  which  the  Inter- 
national coalition  has  been  put  together  and 
for   the   impressively   prompt  deployment  of 
American  power   The  policy  of  punitive  con 
talnment  of  Iraq  rightly  gained  almost  unl 
versal  International  and  domestic  support. 

Most  Americans.  I'm  sure,  share  the  hope 
that  the  President's  recent  and  laudable  de- 
cision to  Initiate  a  direct  dialogue  with  the 
Iraqi  government  will  lead  to  a  serious  and 
comprehensive  exploration  of  a  non  violent 
solution  to  the  ongoing  crl.ila  Wl.sely.  the 
President  Indicated  that  the  purpose  of  such 
a  dialogue  Is  not  to  merely  convey  an  ulti- 
matum but  to  convince  Iraq  that  Its  compli- 
ance with  the  UN  resolution  Is  the  necessary 
precondition  for  a  peaceful  settlement  It  Is 
thus  not  an  accident  that  those  who  so  fer 
vently  have  been  advocating  war  have 
promptly  denounced  the  President's  Initia- 
tive 

To  be  meaningful,  such  a  dialogue  has  to 
go  beyond  demands  for  unconditional  surren 
der.  but  Involve  also  some  dlst-usalon  of  the 
consequences  of  Ira<il  compliance  with  the 
UN  resolutions  That  means  that  Inuj.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  discussions,  will  have 
to  be  given  some  preliminary  Indications  rif 
the  likely  political,  territorial,  and  flnani  la! 
aftermath  of  Its  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 

I  stress  these  points  becAuse  those  who 
favor  only  a  military  solution  will  now  exer 
else  pressure  on  the  President  to  reduce  the 
Incipient  dialogue  essentially  to  a  mere 
transmittal  of  an  ultimatum  That,  I  trust. 
everyone  recognliee  would  be  pointless  and 
counterproductive.  It  would  simply  acceler- 
ate the  drift  to  war 

While  It  Is  premature  to  detail  here  the 
■ubetance  of  a  non  violent  solution  to  the 
crisis  that  could  emerge  from  the  proposed 
dialogue.  It  Is  poaalble  to  envisage  a  series  of 
sequential  but  linked  phases,  all  premised  on 
Iraq  having  satisfied  the  necessary  pre 
conditions  regarding  Kuwait. 

First,   of  course.    Its   sanctions   would    be 
maintained  until   Iraq  Implements  Its  will 
Ingness  to  comply  with  the  UN  resolutions 
regarding  their  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 


Two,  binding  arbitration  by  a  UN-sanc- 
tioned body  within  a  specified  timeframe 
would  be  accepted  by  the  governments  of 
Iraq  and  Kuwait,  regarding  territorial  de- 
limitations, conflicting  financial  claims,  and 
other  pertinent  matters. 

Three,  an  international  conference  would 
be  convened  to  establish  regional  limitations 
on  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  pending 
which  a  UN-sponsored  security  force  would 
remain  deployed  In  Kuwait,  and  perhaps  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  ensure  needed  security 

It  Is  important  to  note.  Mr  Chairman, 
that  any  dialogue  t<:i  the  above  effect  will  be 
conducted  while  Iraq  is  being  subjected  to  se- 
vere sanctions  The  US  would  be.  therefore, 
conceding  nothing  while  conducting  the 
talks.  It  is  Iraq  that  Is  under  duress,  not  us 
It  Is  Iraq  power  that  is  being  attrlted.  while 
ours  Is  growing  It  is  Iraq  that  Is  Isolated  and 
threatened  with  destruction,  not  us 

Nor  would  any  such  outcome  as  the  one 
outlined  above  be  tantamount  to  rewarding 
aggression  Those  who  argue  that  do  so  be- 
cause they  desire  only  one  outcome,  no  mat- 
\JT  what  the  price  to  America— the  destruc- 
tion of  Iraq  Withdrawal  from  Kuwait  would 
represent  a  massive  setback  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  a  victory  for  the  international 
order  it  will  be  a  dramatic  reversal  of  ag 
gresslon,  humiliating  and  painful  to  the  ag 
gressor 

However.  It  is  quite  possible,  perhaps  even 
probable,  that  the  talks  will  initially  prove 
unproductive  In  my  view,  that  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  casus  belli  Instead,  we  should 
stay  on  course  applying  the  policy  of 
punatlve  conUlnment  This  policy  Is  work- 
ing Iraq  has  been  deterred,  astroclied  and 
punished  Sanctions,  unprecedented  in  their 
international  solidarity  and  more  massive  in 
scope  than  any  ever  adopted  in  peacetime 
against  any  nation  1  repeats— ever  adopted 
against  any  nation,  are  Inflicting  painful 
costs  on  the  Iraqi  economy 

Economic  sanctions,  by  their  definition, 
require  time  to  make  their  Impact  felt  But 
they  have  already  established  the  Inter- 
nationally significant  lesson  that  Iraq's  ag- 
gression did  not  pay  By  some  calculations, 
about  91  percent  of  Iraq's  Income  and  90  per- 
cent of  Its  Imports  have  been  cut  off,  and  the 
shutdown  of  the  equivalent  of  43  percent  of 
Iraq's  and  Kuwait's  GNP  has  already  taken 
place  This  Is  prompting  the  progressive  at- 
trition of  the  country's  economy  and  war- 
making  capabilities  Extensive  rationing  is  a 
grim  social  reality  Over  time,  all  this  Is 
b<5und  to  have  an  unsettling  effect  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein  8  power 

The  administration's  argument  that  the 
sanctions  are  not  working  suggests  to  me 
that  In  the  first  instance  that  the  admin- 
istration had  entertained  extremely  naive 
notions  regarding  how  sanctions  actually  do 
work  They  not  only  take  lime,  they  are  by 
their  nature  an  Instrument  for  softening  up 
the  opponent,  including  in  the  adversary  a 
more  compliant  altitude  towards  an  even- 
tual nonvltilenl  resolution  Sanctions  are  not 
a  blunt  instrument  for  promptly  achieving 
total  surrender 

Worse  still,  the  administration  s  actions 
and  its  rhetoric  have  conveyed  a  sense  of  Im 
patience  that  In  fad  has  tended  to  under 
mine  the  credibility  of  long  term  sanctions 
Perhape  the  adminislrallon  felt  that  this 
was  necessary  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein 
that  It  meant  business,  but  the  consequence 
has  been  to  make  the  administration  the 
prisoner  of  Its  own  rheu^rlc,  with  Amerlcjin 
options  and  timetable  thereby  severely  con 
strlcted 

The  cumulative  result  has  been  to  move 
the  United  States  significantly  beyond  the 


Initial  policy  of  punitive  containment  with 
the  result  that  the  conflict  of  the  Inter- 
national community  with  Iraq  has  become 
over-Amerlcanlied.  over- personalized,  and 
over-emoilonallied  The  enormous  deploy- 
ment of  American  forces,  coupled  with  talk 
of  'no  compromise  "  means  that  the  United 
States  is  now  pointed  towards  a  war  with 
Iraq  that  will  be  largely  an  American  war 
fought  predominantly  by  Americans.  In 
which — on  our  side— mostly  Americans  will 
die,  and  for  Interests  that  are  neither  equal- 
ly vital  nor  urgent  to  America,  and  which  In 
any  case  can  be  and  should  be  effectively 
pursued  by  other  less  dramatic  and  less 
bloody  means. 

■\'el.  to  Justify  military  action,  the  admin- 
istration, echoing  the  advocates  of  war.  has 
lately  been  relying  on  the  emotionally 
charged  argument  that  we  confront  a  present 
danger  because  of  the  possibility  that  Iraq 
may  at  some  point  acquire  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity In  other  words,  not  oil.  not  Kuwait,  but 
Iraq's  nuclear  program  has  t)ecome  the  latest 
excuse  for  moving  toward  war 

This  argument  deserves  careful  scrutiny 
But  once  subjected  to  It.  this  latest  case  for 
war  also  does  not  meet  the  tests,  of  vitality 
or  urgency  to  the  American  national  inter- 
ests First  of  all.  it  Is  relevant  to  note  that 
when  the  United  States  was  threatened  di- 
rectly by  the  far  more  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous Stalinist  Russia  or  Maoist  China.  It 
refrained  from  engaging  In  preventive  war 
Moreover.  Israel  already  has  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  can  thus  deter  Iraq,  while  the  United 
States  has  certainly  both  the  power  to  deter 
or  to  destroy  Iraq  Deterrence  has  worked  In 
the  past,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  thousands  of 
Americans  should  now  die  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  at  some  point  In  the  future,  ac- 
cording to  experts  some  years  from  now.  Iraq 
does  not  acquire  a  militarily  significant  nu- 
clear capability 

Second.  It  Is  within  our  power  to  sustain  a 
comprehensive  embargo  on  Iraq  to  Impede 
such  an  acquisition  Unlike  India  or  Israel. 
Iraq  dt^es  permit  international  inspection  of 
Its  nuclear  facilities  This  gives  us  some  in- 
sight into  Its  program  Moreover,  much  can 
happen  during  the  next  several  years.  Includ- 
ing Saddam's  fall  from  power  Hence,  the 
precipitation  of  war  now  on  these  grounds 
meets  neither  the  criterion  of  urgency  nor 
vitality 

More  than  that,  war  would  be  highly 
counter  productive  to  the  American  national 
Interest  A  war  Is  likely  to  split  the  Inter- 
national consensus  that  currently  exists,  the 
United  States  Is  likely  U)  become  estranged 
from  many  of  Its  European  allies,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  to  become  the  object  of  wide- 
spread Arab  hostility  Indeed,  once  started, 
the  war  may  prove  not  all  that  easy  to  ter- 
minate, given  the  Inflammable  character  of 
Middle  Eastern  politics.  It  could  be  costly  In 
blood  and  financially  devastating 

This  prospect  is  all  the  more  tragic  be- 
cause the  United  States  would  thereby  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  its  hard-earned  victory 
In  the  Cold  War  We  stand  today  on  the 
threshold  of  an  historic  opportunity  to  shape 
a  truly  cooperative  world  order  based  on  gen- 
uine cooperation  and  respect  for  human 
rights  'V'et.  our  over-reaction  to  the  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  Is  now  adversely  affecting 
both  our  priorities  and  our  principles 

In  any  case.  Mr  Chairman,  It  is  war  that 
soon  we  may  have  to  face  because  of  the 
combined  pressures  resulting  from  Iraqi  In- 
transigence, the  Imposition  of  a  deadline, 
the  lack  of  patience  In  the  application  of 
sanctions,  and  the  consequences  of  massive 
troop   deployments.    Given    the    possibility, 


therefore,  that  the  United  States  might  be 
plunged  by  presidential  decision  Into  a  war 
with  Iraq,  I  would  urge  this  committee  to  ex- 
amine carefully  In  Its  deliberations  and  to 
press  the  administration  for  answers  regard- 
ing the  following  three  clusters  of  critically 
Important  issues. 

One.  what  are  the  political  limits  and  the 
likely  geopolitical  dynamics  of  war  once  the 
President  decides  to  initiate  It?  For  exam- 
ple, we  have  to  be  concerned  over  the  use  of 
air  power,  that  in  order  to  mitigate  casual- 
ties for  US  ground  forces,  the  killing  not 
only  the  hostages,  but  also  thousands,  per- 
hape tens  of  thousands  or  even  more,  of  Iraqi 
civilians  who  are  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  Saddam  Hussein's  flagrant  misconduct 
might  be  required.  Is  this  politically  viable? 
Is  this  morally  admlssable? 

Also,  how  does  the  administration  envisage 
the  termination  of  the  war''  Do  we  expect  a 
total  surrender,  or  are  we  counting  on  a  ne- 
gotiated outcome  after  a  spasm  of  violence? 
Are  we  prepared  to  occupy  all  of  Iraq.  Includ- 
ing the  huge  city  of  Baghdad?  Are  we 
loglsllcally  prepared  for  a  war  that  is  not 
promptly  resolved  by  air  power''  And  are  we 
psychologically,  for  heavy  American  casual- 
ties'' 

And  once  war  begins.  Iran  and  Syria  may 
not  remain  passive,  and  the  war  could  thus 
spread  One  has  to  anticipate  the  possibility 
that  Iraq  will  seek  to  draw  Israel  Into  the 
wax  Does  the  administration  have  a  contin- 
gency plan  In  the  event  that  Jordon  becomes 
a  battlefield?  What  might  be  the  US  reac- 
tion If  some  Israeli  leaders  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  expanded  war  to  effect  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  Palestinians  from  their  homes 
in  the  West  Bank""  The  Gulf  crisis  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  could  thus  become 
linked  Our  efforts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing 

I  believe,  Mr  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tion Is  paying  Insufficient  attention  to  these 
Inherent  uncertainties  of  war  The  war  could 
prove  more  destructive,  more  bloody,  and 
more  difficult  to  terminate  than  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  not  to  speak  of  sundry  pri- 
vate advocates  of  war,  seem  to  think.  I  also 
believe  the  administration  has  not  given  suf- 
ficient thought  to  the  geopolitical  disruptive 
consequences  of  a  war  in  a  region  that  is  ex- 
traordinarily incendiary.  An  American  mili- 
tary invasion  of  Iraq  would  be  likely  to  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  that  could  bog  America 
down  In  a  variety  of  prolonged  security  oper- 
ations in  a  setting  of  intensified  political  in- 
stability 

Secondly,  what  are  the  likely  broader 
aftereffects  of  the  war?  The  administration 
has  yet  to  move  beyond  vague  generalities 
regarding  Its  concept  of  the  postwar  Middle 
East.  'Vet  considerable  anxiety  is  Justified 
that  subsequent  to  the  war.  the  United 
States  might  not  be  able  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  Middle  E^astem  cauldron,  especially 
If.  in  the  meantime,  the  Arab  masses  have 
become  radicalised  and  hostile  to  the  Arab 
regimes  that  endorsed  the  U.S.  military  ac- 
tion. 

How  will  that  affect  America's  global  posi- 
tion? 1  would  think  it  likely  that  with  the 
United  States  embroiled  in  the  Middle  East- 
em  mess  for  years  to  come,  both  Europe  and 
Japan,  free  to  promote  their  own  agendas. 
will  pursue  the  enhancement  of  their  eco- 
nomic power.  And  In  the  region  itself,  it  is 
probable  that  fundamentalist  Iran  will  be- 
come the  dominant  power  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  that  terrorist  Syria  wll  inherit  the 
mantle  of  leadership  among  the  Arabs.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  destruction  of  Iraq  by 
America  and  the  resulting  radicallzatlon  of 


the  Arabs  might  leave  Israel,  armed  as  it  al- 
ready is  with  nuclear  weapons,  more  tempted 
to  use  its  military  force  to  Impose  its  will  In 
this  volatile  region. 

How  will  all  this  affect  the  area's  sensitive 
balance  of  power?  I  believe  that  none  of  the 
above  possible  developments  would  be  in  the 
American  interest.  Yet  I  do  not  sense  that 
Birncient  strategic  planning  has  been  de- 
voted by  the  administration  to  an  analysis  of 
the  wider  shock  effects  of  a  war  that  Is 
bound  to  be  exploited  by  other  parties  for 
their  own  selfish  ends. 

TTiird  and  finally,  what  is  being  done  to  en- 
sure that  the  worst  burdens  and  sacrifices 
are  more  fairly  distributed  among  its  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  or  participants  If  war  must 
come?  One  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the 
relatively  limited  contributions  of  our  allies. 
Moreover,  as  I  understand  it.  some  states 
with  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  have  indicated 
that  they  will  not  participate  in  offensive 
operations 

The  American  public  certainly  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  financial  support  extended  by 
Germany  and  Japan.  Is  the  administration 
satisfied?  What  additional  financial  con- 
tribution can  be  expected  from  the  Saudis 
and  the  Kuwaitis?  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Saudi  Arabia  has  already  benefited  very  sub- 
stantially from  the  oil  crisis  and  that  the 
Emir  of  Kuwait  and  his  fajnily  are  in  the 
forefront  of  those  arguing  for  Americans  to 
initiate  military  action. 

Are  we  thus,  despite  all  of  our  rhetoric 
about  the  new  International  order,  not  run- 
ning the  risk  of  becoming  the  mercenaries  in 
this  war.  applauded  and  financed  by  others 
to  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying  for  them? 

I  believe  that  it  Is  already  evident  that  the 
principal  sacrifices  of  war.  both  financial 
and  In  blood,  will  in  fact  have  to  be  borne  by 
America  and  to  a  maisslvely  disproportionate 
degree.  Such  evident  unfairness  would  Inevi- 
tably have  a  very  adverse  Impact  on  Amer- 
ican attitude  toward  its  allies  with  delete- 
rious consequences  for  American  public  sup- 
port for  the  so-called    'international  order." 

These  are  tough  issues,  and  unless  the  ad- 
ministration responds  to  them  satisfactorily, 
the  war  will  lack  domestic  support  while 
generating  polarizing  political  passions. 
Even  worse,  unless  the  administration 
thinks  hard  about  such  questions,  it  could 
embark  on  a  course  deeply  damaging  to  our 
national  Interest, 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  with  a  brief 
word  about  the  lessons  of  history.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  apply  them  with  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion. To  speak  of  Saddam  Hussein  as  a 
Hitler  is  to  trivialize  Hitler  and  to  elevate 
Saddam.  Iraq  is  not  Germany,  but  a  middle 
size  country  on  the  scale  of.  say.  Romania, 
dependent  on  the  export  of  one  commodity 
for  most  of  its  Income,  unable  on  its  own  ei- 
ther to  fully  feed  itself  or  to  construct  its 
own  weapons.  It  is  a  threat  to  regional 
peace,  a  threat  with  wider  global  economic 
implications.  But  it  is  a  threat  we  can  con- 
tain, deter,  or  repel  as  the  situation  dictates. 
Therefore,  in  my  view,  neither  an  American 
war  to  liberate  Kuwait  nor  a  preventive  war 
to  destroy  Iraq's  power  is  urgently  required, 
be  it  in  terms  of  the  American  national  in- 
terest or  of  the  Imperatives  of  world  order. 

President  Bush's  initial  commitment  to 
puDlsh  Iraq  and  to  deter  It  remains  the 
wisest  course,  and  one  which  this  nation  can 
resolutely  and  in  unity  sustain  over  the  long 
haul.  By  any  rational  calculus,  the  traxle-offs 
between  the  discomforts  of  patience  and  the 
costs  of  war  favor  patience.  Both  time  and 
power  are  in  our  favor,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
be  driven  by  artincial  deadlines,  deceptive 


arguments,   or  Irrational   emotion.   Into   an 
unnecessary  war. 
Tha.nk  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  EXON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  so  that  I  may  read  into 
the  Record  very  briefly  the  statement 
he  just  referred  to  that  I  think  should 
gro  in  following  the  remarks  he  just 
made? 

Mr.  SARBANES,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator ffom  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  was  con- 
cerned earlier  about  charges  of  ptir- 
tisanship  on  this,  and  none  is  intended 
or  implied.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  just  referred  to  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  as  offered  by  the  majority 
leader.  I  want  to  read  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time.  It  simply  says: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Congress  is 
firmly  committed  to  reversing  Iraq's  brutal 
illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

(b)  The  Congress  authorizes  the  use  of 
American  military  force  to  enforce  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  economic  embargo  against  Iraq: 
to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  f^om  direct  Iraqi  at- 
tack; and  to  protect  American  forces  in  the 
region. 

(c)  The  Congress  believes  that  continued 
application  of  international  sanctions  and 
diplomatic  efforts  to  pressure  Iraq  to  leave 
Kuwait  Is  the  wisest  course  at  this  time  and 
should  be  sustained,  but  does  not  rule  out  de- 
claring war  or  authorizing  the  use  of  force  at 
a  later  time  should  that  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  forcing  Iraqi  troops  from 
Kuwait. 

(d)  T^e  Congress  pledges  its  full  and  con- 
tinued support  for  sustaining  the  policy  of 
Increasing  economic  and  diplomatic  pressure 
against  Iraq;  for  maintaining  our  military 
options;  and  for  efforts  to  increase  the  mili- 
tary and  financial  contributions  made  by  al- 
lied nations, 

(ei  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  all  power  to  declare  war  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Congress  will  ex- 
peditiously consider  any  future  Presidential 
request  for  a  declaration  of  war  or  for  au- 
thority to  use  military  force  against  Iraq,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  procedures 
that  are  subsequently  about  to  be  offered. 

I  submit  that  this  is  not  partisan,  I 
thank  my  fWend  from  Maryland  for  al- 
lowing me  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  Is  recognized. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—SENATE    JOINT     RESOLU- 
TION I 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  and  that  it  be  in 
order  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  joint 
resolution  at  any  point  after  the  close 
of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHKLL.  Mr.  I>resident.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  document  entitled 
"Summary  of  Expedited  Procedures" ' 
which    explains    the    exi>edlted    proce- 
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dures  contained  In  ihe  joint  resolution 
I  just  sent  to  the  desk  and  ask  thla  be 
printed  In  the  Record  along  with  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RECftRD,  as  follows; 

S  J    RE8.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhied.  That 

I  a)  the  Confrresa  18  firmly  committed  to  re- 
versing Iraq  9  brutal  and  Illegal  occupation 
of  Kuwait 

lb)  The  Congress  authorizes  the  use  of 
American  military  forces  to  enforce  the 
United  Nations  economic  embargo  against 
Iraq,  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  from  direct 
Iraqi  attacn:  and  to  protect  American  forces 
In  the  region 

ic)  The  Congress  believes  that  continued 
application  of  International  sanctions  and 
diplomatic  efforts  to  pressure  Iraq  to  leave 
Kuwait  Is  the  wl'est  course  at  this  time  and 
should  be  sustained,  but  does  not  rule  out  de- 
claring war  or  authorizing  the  use  of  force  at 
A  later  time  should  that  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  forcing  Iraqi  troops  fi-om 
Kuwait 

(di  The  Congress  pledges  Its  full  and  con- 
tinued support  for  sustaining  the  policy  of 
Increasing  economic  and  diplomatic  pressure 
against  Iraq;  for  maintaining  our  military 
options;  and  for  efforts  to  Increase  the  mili- 
tary and  financial  contributions  made  by  al- 
lied nations. 

(e)  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  all  power  to  declare  war  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Congress  will  ex- 
peditiously consider  any  future  Presidential 
request  for  a  declaration  of  war  or  for  au- 
thority to  ase  military  force  against  Iraq.  In 
accordance  with  the  following  pmcedures 

SKC        CONCRF.H8l()N/U.  PRIORTTY  PR»H  EDI  RE.S 
FOR  CERTAIN  JOINT  KESOLLTIONS. 

I  a)  DEFlNrriON  — For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  'Joint  resolution"  means  any  Joint 
resolution  which  Is  Introduced  In  a  House  of 
Congress  after  the  President  has  made  a  re- 
quest under  section  liei  and  which  consists 
solely  of  a  declaration  that  a  state  of  war  ex- 
ists between  the  United  States  and  Iraq  or  an 
authorization  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  against  Iraq. 

(bi  CoNaiDERATioN  OK  REsoLimoNS.— Sec- 
tion 258A(bi  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Control  Act  of  1986  (2  U  S.C.  901 
et  seq.)  shall  apply  to  the  consideration  of 
any  Joint  resolution  under  this  Act.  except 
that^ 

(I)  notwithstanding  paragraph  (21  of  that 
section,  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
may  move  t.>  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  Joint  resolution  at  any  time; 

i2i  the  time  for  consideration  of  a  joint  res- 
olution In  the  Senate  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  20  hours  during  which  time  the 
time  for  debate  on  any  amendment  thereto 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  2  hours. 
and  the  time  for  debate  on  any  amendment 
to  such  an  amendment  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  one  hour. 

(3)  If.  during  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  under  paragraph  i2>  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Minority  l>eader  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment,  he  may, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  20-hour  period  and 
the  dl8pf>eltlon  of  all  pending  amendments, 
offer  a.i  amendment  which  may  amend  lan- 
guage previously  amended,  on  which  there 
may  be  two  hours  of  additional  debate, 
which  amendment  shall   be  subject  to  one 


amendment  thereto,  on  which  there  may  (>e 
an  additional  one  hour  of  debate; 

(41  the  total  time  for  consideration  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings  In  the  Senate  of  all 
amendments  between  the  Houses  of  Congress 
and  motions  with  respect  to  all  such  amend- 
ments shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  3 
hours  (and  the  time  for  consideration  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes),  and  the  total  time  for  consid- 
eration of  a  conference  report  on  a  joint  res- 
olution shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  3 
hours. 

(5)  any  amendment  between  the  Houses  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  a  Joint  resolution, 
and  any  amendment  to  such  an  oimendment. 
shall  be  germane; 

i6>  upon  the  expiration  of  the  three-hour 
period  described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  consideration  of 
amendments  between  the  Houses  and  up<jn 
disposition  of  any  pending  questions,  no  fur- 
ther amendments  shall  be  In  order  and  only 
the  following  motions  shall  be  In  order  and 
shall  be  decided  without  debate:  motions  to 
concur,  to  disagree,  to  Insist,  to  recede,  to 
table,  to  request  or  agree  to  conference,  and 
motions  to  appoint  conferees; 

(7)  In  the  event  that  conferees  are  unable 
to  agree  within  24  hours  after  the  House  that 
requested  conference  was  notified  that  the 
other  House  has  agreed  to  confe.-ence,  the 
conference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged, 
and  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
amendment  or  amendments  In  disagreement, 

(8)  In  paragraph  (3)(C)(1)  of  that  section, 
the  phrase  "or  to  the  order  under  section 
254"  shall  be  deemed  Instead  to  read  "or  to  a 
declaration  that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iraq  or  to  an 
authorization  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  against  Iraq"; 
and 

(9)  the  following  provisions  shall  not  apply: 
(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  that  section— 

1 1 1  the  phrase  "  "On  or" ' ,  and 

111)  the  phrase  "(excluding  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)"  the  first  place  It 
appears;  and 

iB)  paragraphs  iSxCKll).  (5)  and  (6)  of  that 
section. 

Summary  of  Expedited  PRocEDUREfl 

The  expedited  procedures  may  be  used  to 
authorize  a  declaration  of  war  or  other  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  military  force 
against  Iraq  A  resolution  qualifying  for  ex- 
pedited procedures  may  be  introduced  any 
time  after  the  President  has  requested  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  other  authorization  for 
use  of  force  against  Iraq. 

.After  the  resolution  Is  Introduced,  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  may  Immediately  make  a 
nondebatable  motion  to  take  up  the  resolu- 
tion 

Once  the  Senate  takes  up  the  resolution, 
there  Is  a  20-hour  period  for  Its  consider- 
ation This  Includes  the  time  for  disposing  of 
all  amendments,  motions,  votes,  quorum 
caUb.  and  appeals  of  rulings  of  the  Chair  No 
motions  may  be  made  to  delay  or  postpone 
consideration 

Within  the  20-hour  period,  the  time  for  de- 
bate on  any  amendment  Is  limited  to  2 
hours,  and  debate  on  any  amendments  to 
amendments  Is  limited  to  one  hour  All  other 
debatable  motions  are  limited  to  30  minutes 
Only  amendments  that  are  germane  ase  al 
lowed  At  the  conclusion  of  the  20-hour  pe 
rlod.  If  the  Minority  Leader  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment,  he  may 
do  so.  with  2  hours  of  debate  That  amend- 
ment Is  subject  to  one  amendment,  with  one 
hour  of  debate. 


When  the  Senate  finishes  its  debate,  there 
19  a  vote  on  final  passage  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  Senate's  vole  Is  not  In  order. 

If  the  House  passes  a  different  resolution, 
the  Senate  will  decide  whether  to  return  It 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  or  ask  for 
a  conference  The  debate  on  these  Issues  Is 
limited  u:>  3  hours  Debate  on  any  motion 
within  that  3-hour  period  Is  limited  to  30 
minutes,  .At  the  end  of  the  3-hour  period,  no 
further  amendments  are  In  order  In  the  Sen- 
ate The  only  permissible  motions  at  that 
point  will  be  motions  that  have  the  effect  of: 
ill  concurring  with  the  House.  (2)  returning 
the  measure  to  the  House;  or  (3)  sending  the 
measure  to  conference 

Conferees  will  have  24  hours  In  which  to 
reach  agreement  Senate  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  Is  limited  u:i  3  hours  If  the 
conferees  fall  to  reach  agreement  within  24 
hours,  they  will  be  discharged  The  Senate 
then  takes  up  the  measure  (Including  amend- 
ments) under  the  3-hour  procedure  for  resolv- 
ing differences  between  the  Houses 

ORDER  OF  PROCEIHRE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
had  a  number  of  discussions  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  today 
regarding  the  process  by  — hlch  we 
should  handle  this  Issue  Earlier  this 
morning.  I  obtained  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  provisions  of  which  were  Just 
read  Into  the  Record  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  copy  which  I  have  just  sent  to 
the  desk  to  be  printed  Includes  the  pro- 
posed expedited  procedures  that  were 
not  Included  In  the  document  submit- 
ted this  morning  The  first  page  is 
identical.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  res- 
olution The  expedited  procedures  were 
worked  out  during  the  day  and  along 
with  the  explanation  are  contained  in 
the  documents  I  have  just  presented  for 
printing. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  I 
have  Just  obtained,  following  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  provides  that  this  resolution  la 
now  placed  on  the  calendar  and  that  it 
will  be  in  order  for  me  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Joint  resolution  at  any 
point  after  the  close  of  business  today. 
It  IS  my  Intention  to  do  so  at  some 
point  during  the  day  tomorrow  follow- 
ing further  discussions  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

As  I  have  stated  publicly  previously, 
and  have  stated  in  my  discussions  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  can  debate 
and  vote  on  this  Issue  on  Saturday  The 
House  has  now  agreed  to  a  schedule 
which  provides  for  three  votes  to  occur 
on  Saturday  I  t)elleve  that  the  meas- 
ures we  axe  considering  here  are  either 
identical  to  or  substantially  similar  to 
those  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House,  al- 
though I  understand  that  no  final  deci- 
sion has  been  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  with  respect  to  the 
resolution  that  they  will  offer 

But  I  repeat  that  I  think  the  best 
way  to  handle  it  is  we  have  presented 
our  resolution  We  invite  our  col- 
leagues to  present  their  resolution.  We 


should  then  have  a  debate  and  vote  on 
the  two  resolutions,  so  that  every  Sen- 
ator has  the  opportunity  to  express 
himself  not  only  in  debate  but  also  In 
voting  on  the  respective  resolutions.  I 
hope  we  can  do  that.  We  do  not  yet 
have  an  a^eement. 

Understandably,  our  colleagues  wish 
to  consult  on  the  matter  as  how  best  to 
proceed.  But  I  merely  want  Senators  to 
know  that  remains  my  hope  and  inten- 
tion and.  if  it  is  possible,  to  achieve 
consent  to  do  that. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  for  his  co- 
operation in  the  discussions  we  have 
had  today  and  in  this  most  recent 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which 
permits  us  to  be  in  a  position  to  move 
to  proceed  to  this  matter  tomorrow.  I 
hope  we  can  do  so.  I  hope  we  can  get  on 
the  resolution. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  de- 
bate Is  continuing  in  any  event.  Sev- 
eral Senators  have  spoken  today.  I 
know  still  others  remain  to  be  heard.  I 
anticipate  that  debate  will  continue 
during  tomorrow,  and  during  that  time 
it  Is  our  intention  to  continue  these 
discussions  to  see  if  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  best  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  invite  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  to  comment  in 
any  respect  that  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlEBERMAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senate  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  tomorrow  morning  at  11 
o"clock.  the  Republicans  will  have  a 
conference  where  we  will  discuss  what 
we  think  will  be  our  resolution.  Hope- 
fully, sometime  tomorrow,  either  be- 
fore that  meeting  or  after  that  meet- 
ing—much may  depend  on  the  weather. 
I  guess;  I  understand  there  could  be  a 
storm— we  might  meet  in  S-407  to  hear 
from  appropriate  CIA  officials  with  ref- 
erence to  whether  or  not  sanctions  will 
work  without  the  threat  of  military 
force  In  a  number  of  ways,  because  it 
seems  to  be  that  is  the  key. 

As  I  understand,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  saying  sanctions  is  the  way  to  go. 
That  does  not  say  how  long.  It  does  not 
say  we  are  going  to  keep  the  400,000 
troops  there,  but  that  Is  the  policy: 
Sanctions  will  solve  our  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  others 
who  feel  Just  as  strongly  that  we  can 
send  a  stronger  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein  by  approving  the  use  of  force, 
hoping  it  will  not  be  needed.  Nobody  I 
have  found  yet  in  this  Chamber  wants 
a  war,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  So  I 
guess  it  comes  down  to  how  do  we  send 
the  strongest  message. 

I  also  hope  that  tomorrow  morning 
we  might  have  a  vote  on  commending 
the  Secretary  General  for  his  visit  to 
Baghdad,  wishing  him  success.  It  seems 
to  me  that  might  be  of  some  help,  be- 
cause we  want  to  use  every  available 
resource    Perhaps  that  might  be  one 
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way    to    get    things    moving 
should  be  any  delay. 

So  we  will  be  prepared  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader,  hopefully  in 
every  case.  And  if  we  can  do  that,  then 
the  votes  could  occur  on  Saturday.  I 
guess  the  only  exception  I  would  note 
at  this  time  is  if  it  would  appear  that 
the  vote  could  be  adverse  to  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  the  President's  re- 
quest for  support  from  Congress.  If 
that  were  the  case,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  to  be  the  case — I  do  not  think  the 
majority  leader  does  either — then  we 
might  have  to  adopt  a  different  course 
of  action  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  not 
to  frustrate  some  of  my  colleagues  but 
to  preserve  the  options  the  President 
may  need. 

I  say  that  so  that  everyone  will  know 
that  we  want  to  cooperate.  We  will 
have  no  more  serious  issue  before  us 
the  rest  of  this  year.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind:  this  is  about  as  serious  as 
they  come.  We  believe  that  there  are 
some  fundamental  issues  that  need  to 
be  addressed  and  some  fundamental 
policies  that  need  to  be  explored.  But 
in  the  final  analysis,  our  best  hope  for 
peace  is  support  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  will  continue  to  discuss  everything 
I  learn  with  the  majority  leader  so  he 
will  not  be  surprised.  I  do  not  intend  to 
try  to  surprise  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  and, 
of  course,  I  am  pleased  to  provide  the 
same  assurance. 

As  I  have  indicated  previously  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  it  is 
my  hope — indeed,  I  have  indicated  this 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate — that  no 
Senator  or  group  of  Senators  feels  com- 
pelled for  whatever  reason  to  engage  in 
delaying  or  other  tactics  which  would 
prevent  the  Senate  from  voting  on 
these  matters  and  expressing  its  view. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  such 
actions  would  be  inappropriate  or  in 
any  way  contrary  to  the  rules.  Indeed. 
they  would  obviously  be  pursuant  to 
the  rules,  contemplated  by  the  rules. 
As  we  all  know,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  a  single  Senator,  and  certainly 
a  determined  large  group  of  Senators, 
although  not  a  majority,  could  prevent 
the  Senate  from  voting  if  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  vote 
may  be  contrary  to  the  point  of  view 
that  they  advocate.  That  is  not  an  un- 
common event  in  the  Senate.  Indeed,  it 
is  Just  the  opposite:  it  is  a  common 
event. 

But  I  believe  this  is  not:  that  this  is 
an  uncommon  issue,  and  I  hope  that  it 
does  not  prove  to  be  necessary  on  any- 
one's part.  I  think  it  is  likely  that 
should  our  colleagTies  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  decide  they  do 
not  want  to  vote  on  this,  given  the 
numbers  and  Senate  rules,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  Senate  could  be  pre- 
vented fi-om  voting,  period:  that  we 
could  simply  find  ourselves  In  a  stale- 


mate and  be  prevented  from  voting  on 
this.  That  is  something  I  think  we  all 
recognize  and  acknowledge,  given  the 
composition  of  the  Senate  and  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  does  not  prove  to  be  the 
case  and  look  forward  to  our  continu- 
ing discussions  with  a  view  toward  per- 
mitting the  Senate  to  express  Itself, 
pemiltting  Senators  to  vote  on  these 
issues  prior  to  January  15.  even  as  we 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Republican 
minority  or  any  other  substantial 
group  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  doing 
so. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  wanted  to  make 
certain,  if  I  might,  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  did  not  wish 
to  be  recognized  further. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  yield  for  a 
question.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Regarding  the  following 
week,  there  was  some  discussion  or 
talk  earlier  that  we  would  be  in  Mon- 
day or  sometime  next  week  for  possible 
introduction  of  general  bills.  Can  the 
leader  tell  me  at  this  time  what  his 
plans  are?  Are  we  going  to  be  in  Mon- 
day, assuming  the  matter  is  resolved 
on  Saturday,  as  the  leader  has  just  out- 
lined?  UTiat  are  the  current  plans  for 
next  week? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Under  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  earlier  in  the  week, 
we  will  be  in  session  on  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 14,  for  at  least  the  purpose  of  intro- 
duction of  bills  and  joint  resolutions. 
So  Senators  who  have  bills  that  they 
intend  to  offer  for  consideration  during 
this  Congress  will  be  free  to  do  so  at 
this  time  and  can  expect  to  have  the 
session  for  at  least  that  puirpose  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  the  rest  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  dis- 
pose of  this  matter.  I  would  prefer  to 
defer  judgment  until  such  time  as  we 
see  what  happens  here. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that, 
if  this  matter  is  resolved  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  we  would  not  be  in  session 
after  Monday? 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  That  is  a  possibility, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  characterize  It 
as  a  certainty  just  yet. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MTT-!TrRT,T.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]. 

WHETHER  FORCE  OUGHT  TO  BE  AUTHORIZED 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  discussion  the  central 
Issue  of  whether  force  ought  to  be  au- 
thorized. The  President  of  the  United 
States  apparently  has  Indicated  that 
he  need  not  go  to  Congress  for  this  au- 
thority. In  fact.  I  have  heard  the  Presi- 
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dent  on  several  occaslonu  Indicate  that 
we  who  support  his  policy  should  conne 
down  to  the  White  House  or  just  Intro- 
duce resolutions  in  support 

I  believe  article  I.  section  8.  requires 
Just  the  opposite  The  President  must 
come  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  rtHjuest  such 
authority 

The  second  thing  that  I  think  has  to 
be  made  very  clear  is  that  the  Presl 
dent  has  stated  either  privately  or  per 
hape  even  semlpubllcly  that.  If  Con- 
gress were  to  deny  the  authority,  if  the 
majority  leatler'a  resolution  were  to 
pass,  by  way  of  example,  that  the 
President  would  feel  free  to  ignore  the 
will  of  Congress  and  move  without  con- 
grestilonal  authority 

Mr  President.  I  have  stood  on  this 
floor  on  many  occasions  arguing  con- 
stitutional Issues  in  opposition  to  the 
White  House,  the  must  re<'ent  p*>rhape 
dealing  with  the  requirement  that  I  be- 
lieve the  White  House  has  to  give  prior 
notice  on  covert  actions.  I  think  there 
Is  some  ambiguity,  obviously,  in  the 
Interpretation  of  the  respective  powers 
of  the  executive  and  the  congressional 
branches,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Congress  has  the  sole  power 
to  declare,  and  the  President  has  the 
sole  power  to  execute,  wars  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  very,  very  clear  on  that 
Issue  so  that  we  do  not  find  attacks 
later  being  made  at  the  President  or 
upon  the  President  for  exceeding  his 
constitutional  authorities  I  think  that 
we  ought  to  debate  that  issue  as  twirt  of 
any  decision  on  the  majority  or  minor- 
ity leader's  resolutions 

The  President  has  a  duty  to  inform. 
to  educate,  and  to  inspire,  not  to  dic- 
tate or  to  decree  He  does  not  have  an 
army  that  serves  at  his  pleasure  This. 
for  me.  Is  not  simply  quibbling  over 
constitutional  Interpretation  This  Is 
fundamental  to  the  allocation  of  con- 
stitutional power 

But  second,  equally  important  I 
think,  the  President  should  not  suggest 
that  If  Congress  were  to  reject  his  re- 
quest for  the  use  of  authority  he  would 
still  proceed  in  its  absence  I  think 
that  is  not  only  constitutionally 
wrong,  but  I  think  it  is  tactlcj.liy 
wrong,  because  it  makes  it  much  easier 
for  people  who  are  faced  with  the  tough 
decision  to  simply  say.  "If  It  does  not 
matter  what  my  vote  is.  I  might  as 
well  vote  on  the  popular  side  of  the 
Issue."  And  the  way  the  mail  is  run- 
ning or  the  phone  calls  are  running,  it 
lets  many  people  avoid  that  tough  decl 
slon  by  saying.  "If  it  does  not  matter, 
why  should  I  support  the  policy'' " 

So  I  think  the  President,  if  he  in  fact 
Is  advocating  this  I  do  not  know,  only 
what  I  have  heard  or  read  that  he  i.s 
making  a  mistake,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  not  support  those  particular  provi- 
sions 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  really  re- 
view the  majority  leader's  resolution. 
Based  upon  what  I  heard  being  read 
Just  moments  ago,  I  think  there  may 


be  one  provision  missing  Thai  hnn  to 
do  with  the  authorization  for  the  use  of 
funds  to  conduct  an  offensive  war. 

If  it  is  going  to  be  the  position  of  the 
majority  that  the  President  should  not 
proceed  to  conduct  an  offensive  war 
against  Satldam  Hussein,  then  I  think 
we  have  to  give  serious  consideration 
as  to  whether  or  not  Congress  should 
also  debate  whether  funds  should  be 
made  available  tu  conduct  such  an  of- 
fensive war  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion or  authority  given  by  Congress. 
Otherwise.  I  am  afraid  we  may  find  a 
situation  developing  where  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  may  say.  "Mr. 
President,  we  disagree  that  you  have 
authority  to  go  without  our  permis- 
sion. If  you  do.  we  will  support  you. 
and  then  we  will  deal  with  the  fallout 
later" 

The  fallout  later  might  very  well  be 
a  series  of  Impeachment  resolutions 
filed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
saying  that  the  President  had  exceeded 
his  constitutional  authority.  I  would 
not  want  to  see  that  occur  if  in  fact  it 
can  be  avoided  in  the  Initial  instance. 

So  that  is  something  I  think  we  have 
to  look  at  in  debating  the  majority 
leader's  resolution  or.  Indeed,  that  of 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr  President,  there  has  been  some 
question  about  whether  or  not  this  de- 
bate or  our  debating  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  Is  seen  by  Saddam  Hussein 
as  a  political  defeat  for  President  Bush. 
That  may  be  the  case.  That  Is  because 
Saddam  Hussein  looks  through  the  flat 
eye  of  the  fanatic.  He  rewards  those 
who  dissent  with  a  bullet  in  the  brain. 
But  debate  Is  the  very  essence  of  a  de- 
mocracy even  when  it  is  an  inconven- 
ience to  a  President  or.  indeed,  embar- 
rassing to  a  President. 

No  one  I  want  to  repeat  that — no 
one  should  question  the  motivations  or 
the  patriotism  or  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  those  who  choose  to  disagree 
with  the  President,  because  the  best 
way  of  achieving  peace  Is  the  business 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  review  how  T  believe  we  got  where 
we  are  today.  1  believe  we  are  paying 
the  wages  of  past  sins  and  of  lessons 
lost.  Back  in  1973  we  found  ourselves 
stretched  over  an  oil  barrel.  We  vowed 
at  that  time.  I  remember  it  very  well, 
to  become  energy  Independent. 

We  preached  and  we  practiced  con- 
servation, knowing  that  the  cheapest 
barrel  of  oil  was  the  one  we  did  not 
have  to  produce.  Within  10  years  our 
memory  and  our  willpower  have  faded 
Tax  incentives  for  conservation  were 
terminated,  big  cars  returned  to  the 
highways,  speed  limits  were  lifted,  con- 
sumption soared,  discipline  died,  and 
now  once  aigaln  our  economy  is  tied  to 
the  wildly  oscillating  prices  of  foreign 
oil 

We  may  have  no  choice  but  to 
confront  Saddam  Hussein  now,  but  it 
would    have   been    far   better   to   have 


made  war  on  energy  waiste  In  the  past 
than  on  Baghdad  tomorrow  or  after 
.January  15. 

There  are  other  free  nations  also  ad 
dieted  to  oil  whose  conduct  has  helped 
to  produce  the  crisis  In  the  gulf.  I 
would  cite  specifically  the  French,  who 
were  eager  to  help  Saddam  Hussein 
build  a  nuclear  capability  at  Osirak 
which  the  Israelis  destroyed  back  In 
1981.  to  everyone's  condemnation  and 
relief,  the  Germans,  who  transferred 
chemical  weapons  technology  to  Iraq 
as  well  as  to  Libya,  the  civilized  world, 
including  the  United  States,  that  re- 
fused to  condemn  Iraq  and  punish  It  for 
using  chemical  weapons  against  the 
Kurds  and  the  Iranians 

We.  in  fact,  only  slapped  Saddam 
Hussein  on  the  wrists,  and  we  said.  "Do 
not  do  it  again."  And  in  the  wake  of  his 
utter  disregard  and  contempt  for  Inter- 
national accords  and  standards,  we  in- 
creased trade  to  the  point  where  Iraq 
became  our  second  largest  trading 
partner  in  the  Arab  world 

Apparently,  we  thought  we  should 
engage  in  a  behavior  modification  pro- 
gram, believing  that  continued  trade 
and  assistance  would  moderate  his  be- 
havior In  fact,  most  of  us  recall  that 
just  1  week  prior  to  his  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, we  were  on  the  floor  offering  an 
amendment  to  cut  off  all  trade  with 
Iraq,  and  at  that  time  many  of  the 
Members  who  are  now  supporting  ac- 
tions against  Iraq.  Including  the  ad- 
ministration, and.  with  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  the  administration,  ac- 
tively opposed  any  attempt  to  termi- 
nate trade  with  Iraq.  One  week  prior  to 
his  invasion. 

We  now  find  ourselves  acting  in  con- 
cert— I  cannot  bring  myself  to  use  the 
word  alliance — with  Syria,  a  nation 
that  is  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of 
Terrorists.  Inc  :  with  China,  who  at 
this  moment  is  engaged  in  the  trial  of 
students  who  demonstrated  for  democ- 
racy back  in  Tiananmen  Square,  and 
all  the  while  we  are  urging  a  tradi- 
tional friend.  Israel,  to  lower  its  pro- 
file, to  be  silent  as  we  whisper  to  the 
Arab  nations  that  we  will  exert  pres- 
sure on  Israel  and  help  bring  about  an 
international  conference  on  pea<.e  In 
the  Middle  East 

With  respect  to  our  allies,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  dispropor- 
tionate burden  that  we  have  had  to 
bear  Much  more  needs  to  be  said  and 
done  about  those  allies. 

Again.  I  return  to  Germany,  which 
haa  been  so  meager  In  its  contribution 
to  the  crisis  and  now  so  eager  to  rush 
to  Baghdad  with  its  diplomatic  hat  in 
hand. 

Japan,  which  is  almost  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  a  stable  supply  of  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil.  has  been  penurious,  to 
.say  the  least,  in  its  financial  support  of 
our  efforts  while  its  private  companies 
are  busily  buying  up  Hollywood  I  be- 
lieve the  conduct  of  Germany  and 
Japan      will      have      long-term      con- 
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sequences    in 
should  have. 

But  their  disappointing,  deplorable 
performance  should  not  deflect  us  from 
the  central  issue  confronting  us:  Is  war 
Justified?  Is  it  justified  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait? 1  suggest  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  say  no.  To  defend  the  Saudi 
royal  family?  I  suggest  the  people  of 
this  country  would  say  no.  To  protect 
oil?  It  is  far  too  cruel  an  equation  to 
trade  an  ounce  of  blood  for  a  barrel  of 
oil.  While  most  of  us  flinch  from  the 
notion  that  we  should  ever  fight  over 
oil.  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  country 
support  keeping  250,000  troops  in  the 
Saudi  desert  to  do  precisely  that. 

The  central  question  for  me  and  the 
one  that  justifies  sending  our  young 
men  and  women  into  battle  Is  the 
threat  that  Saddam  Hussein  poses  for 
the  United  States  in  the  future.  Not 
much  has  been  said  about  the  need  to 
reduce  the  size  and  capability  of  the 
killing  machine  that  al!  of  us  have 
helped  to  build 

There  has  been  a  suggestion  that  if 
Saddam  Hussein  returns  to  Baghdad, 
we  will  be  abie  to  cause  his  military  to 
wither  away  through  the  enforcement 
of  sanctions.  I  must  tell  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  that  is  possible. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago — and  I  see  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
and  he  will  recall  this  well— we  discov- 
ered that  Libya,  with  more  than  a  lit- 
tle help  from  our  friends,  had  con- 
structed a  chemical  weapons  plant.  We 
alerted  the  world,  we  sounded  all  the 
whistles  and  blew  all  the  horns. 

Look  what  happened.  We  talked  to 
the  Chancellor  and  apprised  him  of 
what  his  private  companies  were  doing. 
We  hoped  we  could  stop  the  completion 
of  that  so-called  pharmaceutical  plant. 
But  according  to  recent  news  accounts, 
the  plant  has  been  completed,  and  it  is 
ready  to  go  into  production  of  toxic  gas 
and  nerve  agents.  We  can  take  little 
solace  in  the  ability  or  willingness  of 
those  companies  who  smell  a  profit 
even  in  a  canister  of  poison  to  refrain 
from  selling  more  weaponry  to  Iraq. 

Most  Americans  applauded  the  strike 
against  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  after  they 
learned  of  his  connection  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  LaBelle  Discotheque  in  Ber- 
lin. It  stopped  his  terrorist  activities, 
at  least  for  a  while. 

But  I  have  to  ask  the  question:  What 
if  Qadhafi  possessed  nuclear  weapons, 
or  had  a  so-called  crude  device  that  his 
agents  could  explode  in  New  York  City 
or  Washington.  DC?  Would  we  have  at- 
tacked Libya  at  that  time?  Perhaps; 
but  perhaps  not. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  hands  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  The  evidence  on  this  is  con- 
flicting, and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  obviously  read  extensively  the 
testimony  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  evidence  is  conflicting.  We 


have  had  estimates  that  it  could  be  in 
6  months,  a  year,  possibly  3  years,  or 
maybe  even  10  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  could  develop  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability  in  6  months  or  6 
years.  What  I  do  know  is  that  we  have 
been  surprised  before. 

Again.  I  refer  to  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma.  We  were  surprised  when 
Saudi  Arabia  acquired  an  IRBM  [inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  missile]  capa- 
bility from  China. 

We  were  surprised  with  Iraq's  ability 
to  extend  the  range  of  Soviet-made 
Scud  B  missiles. 

W'e  were  surprised  when  Libya  ac- 
quired its  chemical  weapons  plant. 

We  were  astonished  when  Iraq  was 
able  to  nearly  put  a  rocket  into  space, 
to  launch  a  payload  into  space  with  its 
Tamuz.  a  three-stage  rocket.  We  have 
to  remind  ourselves  that  what  can  be 
put  in  space  can  also  be  launched 
across  the  Atlantic. 

So  the  evidence  with  respect  to  his 
ability  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  is 
unclear.  But  the  argument  is  made 
that  even  if  Saddam  Hussein  acquires 
nuclear  weapons,  we  should  not  become 
insomniacs  over  it.  After  all.  we  have 
faced  them  in  the  hands  of  Khrushchev, 
Brezhnev.  Andropov.  Chernenko. 
Gorbachev,  and  Deng  Xiaoping. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  particular  ra- 
tionale is  similar  to  what  lawyers  call 
pleading  in  the  alternative.  My  client 
was  not  there.  If  he  was.  he  did  not 
commit  the  assault.  If  he  did  commit 
the  assault,  he  was  provoked  and  acted 
only  in  self-defense.  And  even  if  he  was 
not  acting  in  self-defense,  he  was  suf- 
fering from  temporary  insanity.  That 
is  what  we  call  pleading  in  the  alter- 
native. 

Much  can  be  said  about  the  same 
thing  as  far  as  it  applies  to  Saddam 
Hussein.  He  does  not  have  nuclear 
weapons.  He  cannot  get  them  for  6 
months  or  6  years.  Even  if  he  could  ac- 
quire them  in  6  months,  it  would  only 
be  a  crude  device.  It  would  have  to  be 
delivered  by  truck  or  747.  Even  if  they 
could  put  it  on  missiles.  Iraq  would  not 
dare  to  use  them  for  fear  of  retaliation. 
Again,  perhaps  not. 

It  strikes  me  as  curious,  to  say  the 
least,  that  we  now  have  the  capacity  to 
obliterate  Iraq,  and  that  did  not  deter 
him.  The  notion  that  he  would  have 
more  consideration  for  his  people  than 
he  did  before,  after  he  acquires  nuclear 
weapons  strikes  me  as  a  dangerous  self- 
delusion.  Whether  he  acquires  them  in 
6  months  or  6  years,  he  eventually  will 
have  them:  and  he  will  have  them  and 
an  intercontinental  range  for  his  bal- 
listic missiles;  and  that  means  that  the 
wheat  fields  of  Kansas  will  fall  under 
the  same  threat  as  the  oil  fields  of  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Even  if  he  feared  a  retaliatory  strike 
by  the  United  States  and  was  deterred 
from  attacking  us  directly.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  his  very  possession  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  intimidate  other 


nations  in  the  grulf  and  force  them  to 
capitulate — all  except  Israel. 

I  have  hoped,  and  I  must  say  I  have 
prayed,  time  after  time,  that  sanctions 
would  be  sufficient  to  bring  Saddam 
Hussein  to  his  senses.  But  I  have  had  to 
consider  what  he  has  forced  his  people 
to  endure.  He  has  forced  them  to  suffer 
300.000  dead.  700,000  wounded— all  for 
half  a  waterway,  which  he  turned 
around  and  gave  back  to  Iran.  He  has 
gassed  thousands  of  innocent  people. 
He  has  held  10.000  innocent  civilians  as 
hostages  and  human  shields. 

Once,  just  a  few  months  ago,  we  la- 
beled Saddam  Hussein  a  thief,  a  robber, 
a  plunderer,  a  murderer.  W'e  accused 
him  of  war  crimes,  and  the  Amnesty 
International  report  is  not  good  bed- 
time reading.  Then  we  demanded  rep- 
arations. 

That  was  a  few  months  ago.  The  time 
has  passed.  We  have  softened  our  posi- 
tion. Today,  all  we  ask  is  that  he  leave 
Kuwait,  and  we  hint  that  he  will  have 
a  forum  to  discuss  grievances  and  terri- 
torial claims. 

Yes.  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  there 
is  a  gleaming  pot  of  gold  called  the 
International  Peace  Conference  at 
which  all  of  our  allies  will  gang  up  on 
Israel  and  demand  that  they  give  land 
for  peace.  That  is  what  we  are  offering 
even  today. 

How  does  Saddam  Hussein  respond"' 
Take  your  letter  back  to  the  White 
House.  We  must  speak  to  him  more  def- 
erentially and  with  greater  respect. 

In  the  face  of  this  utter  contempt  for 
our  efforts  to  avoid  war.  there  are  even 
now  some  who  suggest  we  walk  another 
mile— what,  after  all,  is  a  little  bit  of 
linkage  between  enemies?  If  we  are 
going  to  give  up  and  pressure  Israel  in 
the  end.  why  not  say  so  now  and  avoid 
war? 

The  short  answer— if  we  have  not 
learned  from  the  experience  of  dealing 
with  Iran  over  the  hostages,  or  w^lth 
Saddam  Hussein  for  the  past  6 
months— is  that  an  extortionist's  price 
is  never  paid.  It  will  always  be  another 
500  TOW  missiles  for  one  more  hostage, 
another  Kuwaiti  island  for  the  removal 
of  an  Iraqi  division. 

Originally,  I  believed  that  sanctions 
might  bite  hard  enough  to  force  him 
out  of  Kuwait.  I  might  have  been  over- 
ly optimistic  in  this  view.  But,  in  ret- 
rospect. I  now  realize  that  whatever 
merits  I  had  in  holding  that  view,  once 
President  Bush  went  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  secured  authority  to  use 
force  after  January  15,  it  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  resort  to  sanctions 
as  the  only  leverage  to  be  applied  dur- 
ing the  next  year. 

If  the  United  Nations  authorizes  the 
use  of  force  and  Congress  rejects  such 
authorization  or  defers  it  until  some 
time  next  fall,  it  is  my  judgment — 
something  I  cannot  prove,  but  I  can 
only  say  it  is  my  judgment,  something 
I  believe — that  the  coalition  that  now 
exists  will  crack  almost  immediately 
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with  each  nation  tryint?  to  strike  its 
own  deal  with  a  new  Middle  East 
Saladln.  One  by  one  they  are  KOinj?  to 
surrender  to  his  demands  or  face  anni- 
hilation. 

It  Is  possible  for  us  to  step  back  and 
away  from  this  conflkt  and  allow  what 
ha«  been  called  by  one  expert  who  tes- 
tified before  us.  this  wheel  of  con 
nict."  to  spin  on  Its  own  violent  axis. 
But  I  suRffest  to  you.  Mr  President, 
that  at  some  point,  be  It  6  months.  3 
years.  5  or  10  years,  the  wheel  will  g-row 
larger  and  pull  us  Into  Its  orbit. 

We  have  not  discussed  the  Issue  of 
terrorism  at  any  length,  and  perhaps 
that  Is  something  that  should  be  re- 
served for  another  time  later  in  the  de- 
bate. But  I  believe  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  in  fact  resort  to  terrorism  In 
response  to  our  actions  in  the  Gulf  I 
think  we  have  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
It. 

I  believe  he  will  use  chemical  weapy- 
ons.  and  I  believe  that  he  will  even  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  biological  weapons 
One  thing  that  has  persuaded  me  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  is  that 
months  ago  we  were  told  and  we  read 
and  understood  that  he  was  developing 
biological  weapons  He  was  not  Quite 
there  yet.  But  by  January  he  would 
have  them. 

I  believe  that  he  In  fact  is  con- 
templating the  use  of  biological 
agents,  and  I  believe  the  6  months  that 
we  have  waited  to  build  up  our  forces 
has  enabled  him  to  actually  help  per- 
fect that  particular  technology.  I  think 
that  that  i.s  something  that  presages 
the  future  That  Is  the  present  that 
will  become  prologue  as  well 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  difficult 
time  for  every  American  family,  espe- 
cially those  with  husbands,  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters  who  are  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  I  take  the  words  of  Senator  Sar- 
BANES,  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
very  seriously  as  to  how  we  look  those 
parents  and  husbands  and  wives  and 
children  in  the  eyes  and  tell  them  that 
we  supported  the  use  of  force 

We  are  walking  in  the  shadows  of 
Munich  and  Vietnam,  and  the  path  is 
dark  and  dangerous. 

There  are  Questions  to  which  there 
are  no  mathematically  certain  an- 
swers. I  know  that  some  have  spun  out 
all  the  calculations-  so  many  sorties, 
BO  many  bombs,  so  many  deaths  I  can- 
not do  that  I  do  not  have  that  capabil- 
ity There  are  questions  t.o  which  there 
are  no  answers. 

Whether  sanctions  can  hold  long 
enough  to  be  effective,  we  do  not  know 
None  of  us  can  be  sure,  notwithstand- 
ing what  some  of  the  experts  predict 
One  expert  said  he  was  satisfied  they 
would  work  Several  said  they  believe 
sanctions  would  work  One  said  he 
hoped  they  would  work  None  of  us  can 
be  certain  on  that  issue 

Whether  wax  can  be  short  enough  or 
fought  with  minimal  enough  casualties 


to  sustain  public  support,  we  do  not 
know 

What  will  we  do  after  the  war''  Sen- 
ator BiUEN  raised  some  legitimate 
questions 

What  will  we  do  after  the  war? 

How  will  we  keep  the  Syrian  and  Ira 
nian  wolves  from  Iraq's  door'' 

How  can  we  help  establish  stabilizing 
institutions  in  an  inherently  unstable 
region'' 

A  thousand  doubts  rush  at  us  from 
the  darkness.  '\'et  we  are  required  to 
decide. 

I  went  back  and  read  some  of 
Manchester's  biography  of  Churchill 
and  came  across  an  interesting  obser- 
vation which  I  would  like  to  read.  He 
said 

The  present  Is  never  tidy,  or  certain  or  rea 
sonable.  and  those  who  tri'  to  make  It  bo. 
once  it  has  become  the  past,  succeed  only  In 
making  It  seem  Implausible  Among  the  per- 
ceptive observations  and  shrewd  conclusions 
of  the  Churchllls  and  Sergeants  were  the 
clutters  of  other  reports  and  forecasts  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  them  All  of  It.  the  pre- 
scient and  the  cockeyed,  always  arrives  In  a 
promiscuous  rush,  and  most  men  in  power, 
sorting  through  it,  believe  what  they  want  to 
believe,  accepting  whatever  Justifies  their 
IXJllcles  and  convictions,  while  taking  out  in 
surance.  whenever  possible,  against  the 
truth  that  may  lie  in  their  wast-ebaskets 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  truth  lies,  only  where  I  believe  it 
lies.  I  have  come  reluctantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  Saddam  Hussein  has  no 
Intention  of  leaving  Kuwait:  that  a  na- 
tion that  has  endured  hardship  of  8 
years  of  war  with  Iran  will  not  surren- 
der Its  slaughtered  victim  to  the  arms 
of  the  International  community,  that 
making  concessions  to  those  who  en- 
gage in  brutal  thuggery— be  it  by  deliv- 
ering a  softly  worded  letter  or  Israel  on 
a  platter— would  not  purchase  peace. 

There  might  be  some  brief  respite  In 
tensions  which  would  offer  the  illusion 
of  safety,  but  it  would  only  reserve 
conflict  for  our  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  future,  conflict  that  would  reach 
well  beyond  the  spinning  wheel  of  the 
Middle  East. 

I  do  not  want  our  children  to  inherit 
the  role  of  the  world's  policeman  Mr 
President.  I  want  even  less  to  leave 
them  a  legacy  that  will  make  them 
prisoners  of  world  events 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  support  the 
use  of  force  against  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  I  yield  back  the  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Akaka) 

ALTHOKIZATION  OF  WAR 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr  President,  I  say  to 
my  Senate  colleagues,  we  are  at  a  very 
grave  moment  in  world  affairs.  In  re- 
sponse to  Iraq's  brutAl  and  unprovoked 
occupation  of  Kuwait,  armies  around 
the  world  have  assembled  to  restore 
justice  and  sovereignty  to  Kuwait 

Along  Saudi  .Arabia's  border  with 
Iraq  and  Kuwait,  more  than  I  million 
soldiers  are  ready  for  battle.  The  over- 


whelming number  of  our  allied  troope 
are  American.  Within  a  matter  of  days 
these  forces  could  unleash  some  of  the 
most  devastating  and  destructive 
weapons  devised  by  man. 

We  must  decide  whether  to  authorize 
war  against  Iraq  The  power  to  declare 
war  is,  without  question,  the  most  sol- 
emn responsibility  granted  to  Congress 
by  our  Founding  Fathers.  This  vote  Is 
a  single  most  important  vote  that  any 
of  us  win  cast  in  this  session,  and  In 
many,  many  legislative  sessions  to 
come. 

If  this  vote  were  a  referendum  on 
how  we  feel  about  Iraq's  aggression  or 
its  violation  of  international  law.  the 
tally  would  be  100  to  zero  If  it  were  a 
vote  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  re- 
sponse by  President  Bush  and  the 
world  community  to  Iraqi  aggression, 
or  demand  for  Iraqi's  unconditional 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  the  tally 
again  would  be  100  to  zero.  But  these 
are  not  the  votes  we  are  about  to  cast. 
Our  vote  is  whether  we  commit  Amer- 
ica to  war,  a  war  which  could  cost  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  service  men 
and  women 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  withdrawal  of  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait.  If  Saddam  Hussein 
had  devoted  half  as  much  time  and  ef- 
fort to  peacefully  defusing  this  crisis  as 
we  have  seen  from  President  Bush,  the 
gulf  conflict,  I  would  think,  would  be 
settled  by  now  But  because  of  Saddam 
Husseins  intransigence.  the  first 
meaningful  discussion  between  our 
governments  occurred  just  yesterday 
Unfortunately,  the  meeting  between 
Secretary  Baker  and  Foreign  Minister 
Aziz  was  not  productive  But  there  Is 
hope  for  other  diplomatic  efforts. 

I  am  pleased  that  both  President 
Bush  and  Saddam  Hussein's  Foreign 
Minister  have  expressed  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  diplomatic  initiative  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Arab  League  and  Com- 
mon Market  countries  can  also  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  process. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  permit  the  United 
States  to  receive  credit  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  crisis  In  the  gulf.  But  If 
a  successful  resolution  of  this  crisis 
can  be  achieved  with  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations  or  other  countries,  that 
is  all  that  counts. 

A  diplomatic  and  political  solution 
to  this  crisis  Is  far  better  than  a  mili- 
tary one.  I  believe  that  the  diplomatic 
Initiative  by  U.N.  Secretary  General  de 
Cuellar  must  have  ample  time  to  suc- 
ceed 

I  cannot  support  an  authorization  of 
offensive  action  at  this  time.  As  long 
as  there  Is  any  hope  for  a  diplomatic 
settlement.  I  cannot  vote  to  authorize 
the  President  to  go  to  war.  Diplomacy 
and  sanctions— not  war  are  the  proper 
course  for  the  United  States  to  follow. 

As  Individuals,  we  must  search  our 
conscience  and  our  souls  for  a  decision 


on  the  proper  course  to  follow.  The 
conclusion  I  have  reached  Is  that  an 
authorization  for  war  is  not  the  right 
course  while  diplomatic  efforts  are  still 
underway. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  an  Amer- 
ican President  stood  on  the  battlefield 
where  7,000  American  lives  were  lost 
over  a  period  of  3  days.  The  place  was 
Gettysburg  and  the  President  was 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  am  borrowing  from  his  now  famous 
address  when  I  tell  my  colleagues, 
"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here."  but  they 
will  never  forget  what  we  do  here 
today  On  this  vote,  history  will  record 
our  actions  far  more  than  the  words  we 
speak  today  It  will  note  whether  we 
authorized  war  or  resolved  to  continue 
the  course  of  dialog  and  diplomacy- 
backed  by  economic  sanctions.  As  long 
as  thei^e  remains  a  hope  for  peace,  how- 
ever, slim.  I  cannot  vote  to  authorize 
war. 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr   BoREN], 

THE  STTV.^TION  IN  THE  PERSIA.N  GULF 

Mr  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  no  issue 
which  has  come  before  this  body  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  more  deeply  troubled  me  than 
the  one  we  face  today.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  decisions  which  we  make 
In  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  could  affect  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  the  role  of  our  Nation 
In  the  world  for  years  to  come,  and  cer- 
tainly well  into  the  next  century. 

This  crisis  confronts  us  with  many 
crucial  questions  Including  the  most 
fundamental  question  of  all,  that  of 
life  and  death  We  must  seriously  con- 
sider when  it  is  right  to  place  the  lives 
of  young  Americans  at  risk  We  must 
confront  the  question  of  what  powers 
the  President  Is  given  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
what  responsibilities  the  Congress 
must  meet  under  the  provision  requir- 
ing that  Congress  shall  declare  war.  We 
must  balance  the  strong  need  to  show- 
unity  and  to  speak  with  one  voice  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  time  of  crisis, 
against  the  necessity  in  a  democracy  of 
allowing  the  people  themselves  to  have 
their  rightful  voice  heard  in  such  criti- 
cal decisions  which  affect  the  future  of 
us  all. 

We  must  ponder  how  all  of  the 
changes  in  the  world  Including  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  and  the  rise  of  eco- 
nomic competition  as  the  main  deter- 
minant of  national  strength  affect 
what  we  should  do.  One  thing  is  clear, 
the  greatest  threat  to  our  security  In 
the  long-run  Is  our  potential  failure  to 
change  our  thinking  to  coincide  with 
all  of  the  changes  In  the  world  around 
UB  We  must  weigh  the  benefit  of  spend- 
ing our  limited  tax  dollars  to  reinstate 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  against  the 
benefit  of  spending  those  same  dollars 


to  restore  our  economic  strength  at 
home  through  Increased  private  Invest- 
ment in  productivity  and  public  invest- 
ment in  education  and  infrastructure. 
Which  choice  in  the  long  run  will  do 
more  to  ensure  America's  strength  and 
leadership  in  the  world? 

None  of  these  choices  are  easy  to 
make.  This  is  one  of  those  times  in 
which  each  of  us  alone,  and  in  con- 
science, must  make  a  decision  based 
solely  on  what  we  think  is  best  for 
America.  This  is  one  of  those  situa- 
tions in  which  it  would  not  be  morally 
right  for  any  of  us  to  try  to  pressure 
our  colleagues  for  political  or  partisan 
reasons  to  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  here 
would  dispute  that  I  have  consistently 
supported  in  a  bipartisan  way  our 
Presidents  in  times  of  crisis  and  sup- 
ported the  use  of  force  to  protect  our 
national  interest  when  necessary.  It  is 
also  know  by  our  leaders  and  by  the 
White  House  that  I  have  done  my  best 
through  private  communication  to  af- 
fect policy  in  this  area.  Only  the 
strongest  feeling  of  obligation  to  my 
country  would  cause  me  to  publicly 
urge  a  change  in  the  President's  policy. 
I  feel  such  an  obligation  at  this  time. 

I  also  feel  that  Congress  has  no 
choice  but  to  have  this  debate  at  this 
time.  We  have  no  option,  if  we  are  to 
perform  our  constitutional  duty.  As 
Senator  Sam  NfT^'N  has  said,  there  are 
many  gray  areas  in  conflicts  where 
Congress  has  permitted  and  supported 
military  action  by  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  without  explicit 
authorization  or  a  declaration  of  war.  I 
have  supported  such  action  in  the  past 
in  places  like  Grenada.  Libya  and  Pan- 
ama. Had  the  President  acted  to  de- 
stroy by  targeted  strikes  the  chemical. 
nuclear  and  biological  warfare  facili- 
ties of  Iraq.  I  would  have  fully  sup- 
ported that  action  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  But  as  my  colleague  from 
Georgia  has  indicated,  ordering  more 
than  400.000  .American  troops  into  bat- 
tle to  restore  the  previous  government 
in  Kuwait  is  no  gray  area.  Clearly  if 
the  constitutional  provision  requiring 
Congress  to  declare  war  is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all.  it  is  applicable  to  this 
situation  There  is  no  way  therefore 
that  we  can  duck  or  dodge  our  own  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  do  our  duty 
under  the  Constitution 

If  war  does  come  I  will  support  our 
troops  100  percent  and  vote  to  provide 
anything  they  need  to  achieve  victory 
as  quickly  as  possible.  While  we  may 
have  our  differences  of  opinion  in  this 
Congress  about  how  to  proceed.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  indeed  the  entire 
world  should,  by  now,  have  the  clear 
message  that  if  war  does  come.  Ameri- 
cans will  unite  for  total  and  complete 
victory.  We  want  no  more  Vietnams 
and  we  will  not  fight  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  our  backs. 

However.  I  cannot  at  this  time  in 
conscience  vote  to  initiate  a  full  scale 


war  to  restore  the  Government  of  Ku- 
wait If  90  percent  of  the  risks  and  90 
percent  of  the  burdens  will  be  borne  by 
America  while  other  nations  like 
Japan  and  Germany  sit  on  the  sidelines 
not  doing  their  share.  The  lives  of 
young  Americans  are  the  real  treasure 
of  our  Nation  and  our  most  precious 
possession.  They  should  be  put  at  risk 
only  for  some  urgent  national  Interest 
or  great  cause.  I  do  not  believe  that  re- 
storing the  Emir's  government  In  Ku- 
wait is  vntal  enough  to  America's  na- 
tional interest  to  potentially  risk 
thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars while  others  have  made  only  a 
token  contribution  to  the  effort.  Res- 
toration of  the  Government  of  Kuwait 
ranks  far  down  the  list  of  priority  In- 
terests for  our  country,  certainly  below 
the  protection  of  Saudi  Arabia  fi-om  In- 
vasion and  the  release  of  American 
hostages,  both  of  which  have  been  ac- 
complished and  the  destruction  of 
Iraq's  chemical,  nuclear,  and  biological 
capacity  which  can  be  destroyed  by 
methods  short  of  a  major  ground  war 

Before  we  act.  we  must  think  long 
and  hard  about  the  end  result  of  our 
actions  If  we  are  to  intelligently  decide 
whether  the  costs  outweigh  the  poten- 
tial benefits. 

While  all  of  us  hope  that  any  war 
would  be  short,  decisive,  and  with  few 
casualties,  there  Is  also  a  considerable 
risk  according  to  most  experts  I  have 
heard  in  both  open  and  close  classified 
sessions  that  It  could  last  for  months 
rather  than  for  days  and  could  be  ex- 
tremely costly.  While  we  hope  and  pray 
that  it  would  not  be  the  case,  we  are 
obligated  to  ask  ourselves  If  such  a  war 
Is  In  our  national  interest,  if  it  does 
end  up  costing  us  thousands  of  casual- 
ties and  tens  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars.  Estimates  of  the  fi- 
nancial costs  of  all  out  war  range  as 
high  as  $1  to  $2  billion  per  day.  If  such 
a  scenario  developed,  we  could  end  up 
with  our  Nation  badly  divided  because 
of  the  loss  of  life,  suffering  from  a  new 
wave  of  isolationism,  and  5100  billion 
or  $200  billion  more  in  debt.  That  would 
mean  that  If  nations  like  Germany  and 
Japan  did  very  little,  we  would  be  even 
further  behind  in  our  ability  to  com- 
pete with  them  In  the  future.  We  could 
end  up  fighting  a  war  and  sacrificing 
precious  lives  and  spending  scarce  dol- 
lars in  a  way  that  promotes  Japanese 
interests,  for  example,  more  than  our 
own. 

Not  only  is  it  not  prudent  for  the 
United  States  to  bear  so  much  of  the 
cost  by  itself,  it  is  not  right.  Japan  ob- 
tains 70  percent  of  its  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  we  get  only  13  percent  of 
our  oil  from  the  region.  WTiy  should  we 
bear  a  greater  burden  than  they  do  for 
establishing  a  new  world  order  which 
polices  aggression  around  the  world 
and  protects  the  stability  of  the  Middle 
East?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
cold  war  is  over  and  we  are  the  only  re- 
maining   superpower    in     the    world. 
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While  It  18  true  that  we  were  the  only 
nation  able  to  respond  quickly  enough 
to  prevent  an  Invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
we  are  ourselves  not  a  superpower  In 
the  sense  we  were  In  1950  at  the  beiirln- 
nlng  of  the  cold  war  At  that  time,  we 
had  70  percent  of  the  world's  wealth 
and  70  percent  of  the  world's  markets, 
9  of  the  10  largest  banks  In  the  world, 
and  the  highest  per  capita  Income  in 
the  world  Today,  we  have  none  of  the 
top  20  banks,  a  lower  per  capita  income 
than  Japan  and  a  potentially  smaller 
market  than  the  new  Kuropean  com- 
mon market  which  comes  Into  place  In 
1992. 

We  must  realize  that  our  resources 
are  limited  If  we  spend  up  to  $200  bil- 
lion while  others  do  not  help  us.  that  is 
money  that  will  not  be  available  tu 
spend  on  Investment  by  the  private 
sector  to  restore  our  economic 
strength  and  productivity.  It  will  not 
be  available  to  spend  on  our  edu- 
cational system  and  Infrastructure. 
That  money  will  not  be  available  to 
spend  to  solve  the  social  problems 
which  erode  our  strength  and  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
spending  this  money  to  return  the 
Emir  to  Kuwait  will  do  more  to  create 
a  strong  America  In  the  21st  century 
than  Investing  it  to  rebuild  our 
strength  at  home. 

Before  we  act,  we  must  also  consider 
the  ultimate  effect  of  our  actions  In 
the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  in  America 
If  Iraq  is  totally  destroyed,  a  p<iwer 
vacuum  will  develop  which  will  be 
filled  at  least  In  part  by  Syria  and 
Iran  These  nations  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  guaj-dlans  of  American  inter- 
ests In  addition,  large  numbers  of  ci- 
vilian casualties  caused  by  American 
military  actions  could  engender  strong 
anti-American  feelings  which  could  un- 
dermine support  for  pro-American  Arab 
governments  in  their  own  countries 

There  Is  another  disturbing  element 
of  the  current  situation.  Mr  President, 
that  should  be  addressed  at  an  appro- 
priate time,  not  In  the  heal  of  this  crl 
sis  If  war  comes,  some  Americans  will 
end  up  bearing  far  more  of  their  fair 
share  of  the  sacrifice  than  others  Very 
few  of  those  In  leadership  positions  in 
our  country  Including  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  have 
children  or  grandchildren  serving  in 
the  Middle  East  Most  of  the  troops 
come  from  middle  and  lower  Income 
families  Many  Join  Reserve  or  Na- 
tional Guard  units  because  they  must 
supplement  their  living  or  educational 
expenses.  We  must  make  sure  that  we 
always  remember  that  even  If  our  own 
children  are  not  there,  those  troops 
have  mothers  and  fathers  and  husbands 
and  wives  and  children  who  love  them 
Just  as  much  as  we  love  our  own  chil- 
dren At  some  point  In  the  future,  we 
should  ask  ourselves  if  It  Is  healthy  for 
our  Nation  that  when  a  crisis  comes. 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  do  not 


bear  the  same  amount  of  risk.  In  World 
War  II.  by  contrast,  we  were  all  In  It 
together. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  at  a  time  like 
this  we  must  forget  whether  we  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans  and  speak  as 
Americans  I  do  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticizing  our  President  He  is 
a  good  and  decent  man  who  Is  doing  his 
best  to  bear  a  terrible  burden  for  all  of 
us.  No  one  can  pwsslbly  understand  the 
full  nature  of  the  responsibility  which 
he  must  feel.  The  President  deserves 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  already 
achieved  Because  of  his  decisive  ac- 
tion. Iraqi  aggression  has  been  stopped. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  not  been  Invaded,  and 
our  hostages  have  been  freed  I  would 
fully  support  additional  actions  by  the 
President  to  target  and  destroy  Iraqi 
chemical,  nuclear,  and  biological  facili- 
ties, and  I  believe  that  the  President 
could  act  lawfully  as  Commander  In 
Chief  to  hit  such  limited  targets  with- 
out explicit  advance  congressional  au- 
thorization. 

We  must  remember  as  we  confront 
the  current  situation  that  patience  and 
containment  have  proven  their  value  in 
the  past.  It  was  containment  that 
eventually  brought  down  the  Com 
munlst  bloc  without  a  nuclear  war  Be- 
cause of  our  show  of  strength.  Iraq's 
military  advance  has  been  totally 
stopped  and  it  Is  growing  weaker  every 
day  because  of  the  most  effective  eco- 
nomic blockage  in  this  century. 

I  support  the  pt-nding  resolution  be- 
cause It  makes  It  clear  that  we  support 
many  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
President.  It  explicitly  authorizes  the 
use  of  force  to  enforce  economic  sanc- 
tions, to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  and  to 
protect  our  troops.  It  provides  the 
President  with  a  procedure  under 
which  he  can  be  assured  of  a  quick  re- 
sponse from  Congress  If  he  requests  au- 
thority to  wage  war 

It  also  urges  the  President  before 
launching  a  full-scale  war  to  restore 
the  Government  to  Kuwait,  to  give 
more  time  for  economic  sanctions  to 
further  weaken  Iraq  As  Chairman  of 
the  St-nate  Intelligence  Committee.  I 
have  rarefully  monitored  the  effect 
which  sanctions  are  having  on  Iraq  and 
Saddam's  government  Experts  In  the 
intelligence  community  have  drawn 
varying  conclusions  of  their  own.  but 
they  all  agree  that  from  a  factual  point 
of  view.  Iraqi  exports  have  been 
stopped  virtually  100  percent.  Imports 
have  been  cut  by  90  percent.  The  GNP 
has  been  cut  In  half  Hard  currency  will 
soon  be  totally  depleted  because  there 
are  no  earnings  from  exports  This 
means  that  they  will  soon  not  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  small  trickle  of  Items 
now  being  smuggled  into  the  country. 
The  press  has  reported  that  food  ra- 
tioning coupons  are  now  redeemable  at 
lesser  amounts  of  food  than  was  the 
case  a  few  weeks  ago  Motor  oil,  trans- 
mission fluid,  and  lubricants  are  clear- 
ly in  very  short  supply    WTille  experts 


may  differ  as  to  whether  sanctions 
alone  will  force  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait, 
none  of  the  exDerlB.  not  a  single  one. 
has  disagreed  that  aa  each  day  passes 
with  sanctions  in  place.  Iraq  will  be- 
come weaker.  All  of  the  experts  have 
also  Indicated  some  deterioration  of 
military  capacity  as  well.  Even  If  we  do 
decide  to  ultimately  fight.  It  would  be 
better  to  fight  a  foe  which  has  been 
weakened  further  than  to  launch  an 
Immediate  full-scale  attack  Since  we 
have  already  waited  this  long  to  act  in- 
stead of  fighting  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  our  forces.  It  makes  sense  to  give 
sanctions  more  time  to  weaken  our  ad- 
versary 

In  addition,  this  resolution  correctly 
urges  that  the  contributions  from 
other  nations  be  substantially  In- 
creased before  we  act.  Burden  sharing 
is  not  a  minor  Issue.  What  others  are 
willing  to  contribute  has  a  great  bear- 
ing upon  the  price  we  ourselves  should 
be  willing  to  pay. 

While  I  commend  the  President  for 
seeking  U.N  support  for  his  actions 
and  while  International  support  for 
sanctions  is  unprecedented.  Inter- 
national burden  sharing  of  military 
risks  and  costs  has  fallen  far  short  of 
what  IS  required  I  am  not  Impressed. 
for  example,  that  Japan  would  be  In 
favor  of  the  United  States  acting  to 
pay  most  of  the  price  to  protect  its  oil. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  other  nations 
would  gladly  hold  our  coat  while  we 
make  the  world  safe  for  them.  We  need 
far  more  than  a  willingness  Just  to  hold 
our  coat  before  we  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution.  Imper- 
fect as  it  Is.  deserves  to  be  passed.  It 
meets  our  constitutional  responsibility 
to  participate  In  the  ultimate  decisions 
of  war  and  peace.  It  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's earlier  decisions.  It  does  not 
limit  future  options.  Including  the  use 
of  all  out  military  action  against  Iraq 
If  conditions  merit  It.  It  leaves  the 
President  completely  free  to  take  ac- 
tion as  Commander  in  Chief  necessary 
to  protect  our  troops. 

Finally,  and  most  Important,  as  we 
weigh  this  decision  which  must  be 
made,  as  we  assume  our  own  Individual 
responsibility  for  being  a  part  of  that 
decision— and  let  us  be  clear  about 
that,  each  one  of  us  has  to  realize 
every  Member  of  this  Senate  is  partici- 
pating, either  by  speaking  out  or  by  re- 
maining silent  on  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion which  will  be  made — we  must 
never  forget  that  we  are  dealing  in  pre- 
cious lives  and  not  in  statistics.  We 
cannot  cite  that  statistic,  400.000  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  without  realizing  that  we 
are  talking  about  400.000  precious 
young  Americans  loved  by  their  fami- 
lies and  by  their  neighbors  and  cared 
for  by  all  of  us. 

LajBt  fall,  I  saw  off  to  Saudi  Arabia 
the  members  of  the  National  Guard 
unit  from  my  home  county  which  I 
commanded  several  years  go.  It  is  now 


composed  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
many  with  whom  I  served. 

I  could  call  by  name  80  percent  of  the 
families  that  were  represented  in  that 
Guard  unit  They  are  not  strangers. 
They  are  my  neighbors.  I  know  them. 
They  are  real  people  to  me.  They  are 
not  statistics.  They  are  people  who  in 
my  county  we  love  and  we  care  about. 
I  am  proud  of  their  courage  and  their 
love  for  this  country. 

They  are  carrying  on  the  historic 
tradition.  Oklahoma  Thunderbirds 
have  served  valiantly  in  many  wars  in 
this  country.  I  shook  hands  with  each 
and  every  one  of  them  as  they  de- 
parted, as  they  loaded  the  vehicles  to 
be  taken  to  the  aircraft  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  I  shook  hands  with  each  one  and 
looked  into  their  faces,  I  vowed  to  my- 
self that  I  would  do  all  that  I  could  to 
see  to  it  that  their  lives  would  be  put 
at  risk  only  if  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  support  them  com- 
pletely if  war  does  come.  By  my  ac- 
tions, I  intend  to  keep  that  pledge.  I 
will  think  of  them,  and  of  all  of  those 
who  serve  with  them  in  Saudi  Arabia 
every  day  until  this  conflict  is  ended 
and  so  shall  we  all.  Our  prayer  is  that 
God  will  bless  our  country  and  our 
President  and  that  he  will  be  with  our 
brave  men  and  women  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  bring  them  safely  home  to  us  when 
their  task  is  done. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]. 

OUR  POLICY  I.N  THE  PERSIAN  GVLF 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  commending  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma  for  a 
very  moving,  very  personal,  and  very 
compelling  statement.  He  speaks  for 
many  of  us  as  he  relates  his  personal 
experiences  in  Oklahoma. 

I  rise,  as  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  already  throughout  today  and  to- 
night, to  express  my  personal  concerns 
as  we  debate  our  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  I  would  like  to  address  each  of 
them  as  we  consider  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion on  the  resolution  before  us  now 

My  first  concern  is  the  purpose  given 
our  presence  in  the  gulf.  The  President 
and  members  of  his  administration 
have  listed  six  specific  reasons  for  U.S. 
presence  there  Before  they  were  re- 
leased, it  was  the  protection  of  our  hos- 
tages, it  was  to  stop  a  tyrannical  dic- 
tator, to  stop  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  protect  our  allies.  Sec- 
retary Baker  in  Canada  once  said  that 
it  all  boils  down  to  jobs,  the  fifth  rea- 
son, and,  of  course,  the  last  is  oil. 

Each  of  these  purposes  have  merit, 
but  it  is  the  consideration  of  each  pur- 
pose and  our  ultimate  goal  as  it  relates 
to  that  purpose  out  of  which  by  neces- 
sity we  must  now  dictate  our  strategy. 
Do  our  purposes  for  being  in  the  gulf 
merit  consideration  of  and  support  for 


the  President's  currently  employed 
strategy?  My  answer  is  definitely  yes. 
Do  our  goals  sufficiently  argue  for  the 
use  of  strong  economic  sanctions?  My 
belief  and  the  belief  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  again  is 
■•'i'es."  Do  those  goals  demand  the  uti- 
lization of  every  diplomatic  option 
available  to  us''  Again,  the  answer  is 
•'Yes."  emphatically  "Yes." 

But  do  these  goals  qualify  as  suffi- 
cient reason  to  suffer  the  tragic  loss  of 
American  life,  especially  before  we 
have  exhausted  every  available  alter- 
native? My  deep  conviction  is  no.  No. 
they  do  not.  I  cannot  look  my  17-year- 
old  son  or  19-year-old  daughter  in  the 
eye  and  say.  "Moving  Saddam  Hussein 
out  of  Kuwait,  obtaining  the  necessary 
oil  from  the  Persian  Guif.  protecting 
our  allies,  or  saving  jobs  is  worth  your 
life."  I  cannot  say  that.  If  at  this  time 
I  cannot  say  it  to  them,  how  in  the 
good  conscience  can  I  say  it  to  a  moth- 
er or  father,  how  can  I  say  it  to  a  sister 
or  a  brother? 

My  second  concern  is  how  this  all 
m.ay  be  interpreted  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  spite  of  conflicting  signals 
which  a  debate  of  this  kind  may  send, 
it  is  most  important — in  fact.  I  will  say 
it  is  probably  the  most  important  de- 
bate any  country  can  undertake,  that 
of  initiating  or  preventing  war.  And 
while  in  dictatorships  around  the  world 
one  man  can  commit  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  to  their  fate,  in  a  democ- 
racy the  weight  of  that  decision  falls 
upon  all  of  us  elected  to  do  it  in  this 
manner,  with  the  proper  consideration 
of  facts  and  the  views  of  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. And  in  this  case  there  is  virtual 
unanimity  in  regard  to  our  purpose  and 
to  our  goals.  That  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized and  restated  without  qualifica- 
tion. 

The  debate  now  relates  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  a  proposed  strategy,  not 
our  stated  goals.  Nor  should  this  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  effort  to  undermine  the 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  so  eloquently  stated.  That  is 
not  our  intent.  We  would  not  have  re- 
mained silent  on  this  floor  for  6 
months,  even  during  an  election,  had 
someone  attempted  to  undermine  the 
President.  This  is  a  constructive  de- 
bate about  two  strategies,  both  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  one  which  is 
implemented  and  one  which  may  be. 
And  for  many  the  debate  is  not  e%'en 
over  the  propriety  of  the  second  strat- 
egy, only  the  timing. 

My  third  concern  as  we  debate  this  is 
we.  for  the  most  part,  are  doing  it 
alone.  I  am  pleased  at  the  actions 
taken  by  the  United  Nations.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  rely  upon  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  for  even  more  opportunities 
in  the  future.  Certainly,  their  actions 
in  the  past  6  months  have  dem- 
onstrated, even  to  the  most  ardent 
cynic,  the  importance  of  the  United 
Nations  now  and  in  the  future.  Its  in- 
volvement  in    the   decisions   on   sanc- 


tions is  laudable.  As  we  speak,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations 
seeks  yet  another  opportunity  through 
diplomatic  means  to  find  solutions  and 
ultimate  success  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And  he  is  heartily  to  be  commended. 

My  concern  lies  with  some  of  its 
members  and  their  lack  of  similar  in- 
volvement and  commitment  to  our  ef- 
forts in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Where  are 
they  in  this  crisis?  Why  are  they  not 
more  willing  to  commit  resources  and 
personnel? 

I  just  returned  from  South  Dakota.  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  many 
of  my  constituents  about  our  policy  in 
the  gulf.  They  are  equally  as  concerned 
about  'the  balance  of  sacrifice"  we 
have  talked  about  a  lot  today.  They 
continue  to  ask  questions  for  which  I 
can  find  no  satisfactory  answers:  'VMiy 
cannot  the  sacrifice  be  commensurate 
with  position?  Why  cannot  the  sac- 
rifice relate  to  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  respective  countries  involved? 
Why  can  it  not  relate  to  the  depend- 
ence upon  oil  in  the  gulf  or  to  the 
threat  of  the  respective  economies? 

One  constituent  relayed  a  conversa- 
tion that  he  had  had  recently  with  a 
European  businessman.  When  asked 
why  Europeans  were  not  willing  to 
commit  troops,  their  answer  was  im- 
mediate: 'We  clearly  put  a  higher 
value  on  life  than  you  do.  Your  murder 
rate,  your  death  rate,  your  birth  rate 
proves  that." 

I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  minute.  I 
do  not  believe  that.  But  I  cannot  help 
believe  that  that  may  have  been  a  fac- 
tor in  their  unwillingness  to  send 
troops  to  the  gulf.  And  even  in  the  con- 
sideration of  their  votes  in  the  United 
Nations,  why  not  vote  to  use  all  nec- 
essary means  when  it  is  not  your 
troops,  it  is  not  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  are  going  to  be  senf 

My  fourth  concern  is  the  rationale 
for  changing  our  course  right  now.  To 
date,  the  President  has  not  indicated 
that  the  embargo  is  not  working.  If  it 
was  not  working,  it  would  have  been 
terminated.  But  every  indication  is 
that,  when  it  comes  to  creating  eco- 
nomic pain  and  military  vulnerability, 
it  is  working  today.  It  has  been  work- 
ing the  last  several  months. 

Numerous  references  have  been  made 
to  considerable  expert  testimony  be- 
fore the  committees  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding that  of  CIA  Director  Webster, 
that  the  embargo  has  been  a  success. 
Has  it  been  a  100-percent  success''  No. 
Has  it  stopped  military  parts  from 
coming  into  the  country^'  Absolutely. 
yes.  Has  it  cut  off  their  economic  via- 
bility'?' Absolutely,  yes.  Will  it  continue 
to  hurt  them  in  ways  beyond  that 
which  we  can  calculate  today?  Abso- 
lutely, yes. 

So  if  it  is  working  and  there  is  a  rea- 
son to  believe  that  over  a  period  of 
time  it  can  succeed,  is  it  not  in  our 
best  interests  to  determine  its  success 
or  failure  before  we  subscribe  to  an  al- 
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ternative  strategry?  It  seems  a  win-win 
proposition  to  me.  Either  the  embargo 
succeeds  and  Iraq  withdraws  from  Ku- 
wait or  it  fails,  and  as  a  result  of  a  sig- 
nificantly weakened  position  Iraq  be- 
comes even  more  vulnerable  to  a  mili- 
tary confrontation  in  the  future. 

The  administration  argues  that  a 
prolonged  effort  to  sustain  the  embar- 
go will  fracture  the  coalition,  that  the 
coalition  will  split  apart,  should  it 
take  too  long.  Should  that  be  the  case, 
I  have  two  questions.  What  does  that 
say  about  our  purpose?  Are  the  coali- 
tion partners  then  saying  that  the 
costs  of  sanctions  is  greater  than  the 
costs  of  an  Iraqi  presence  in  Kuwait?  If 
so,  what  about  the  cost  of  war?  Second, 
If  we  cannot  therefore  sustain  a  coali- 
tion in  peace,  does  anyone  truly  believe 
that  we  can  sustain  a  coalition  in  war? 

That  leads  me  to  my  final  concern. 
My  final  and  greatest  concern  is  that 
in  separating  my  opposition  to  a  strat- 
egy In  the  gulf  from  my  support  not 
only  for  our  goal  but  most  Importantly 
to  our  men  and  women  have  been  sent 
there,  our  commitment  must  be  to 
them  regardless  of  strategies  and  goals. 
They  are  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world,  more  important  than  oil  and 
dictators,  than  politics.  They  are  our 
family.  They  are  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. They  ought  not  merely  be  my 
concern  but  the  concern  of  our  policy 
whatever  we  decide. 

Clearly  they  are  the  concern  of  our 
country.  And  for  heavens  sake  to- 
night, tomorrow,  or  the  next  day  as  we 
debate  this  issue  they  ought  to  be  up- 
permost in  our  minds.  There  are  com- 
mitments we  owe  these  young  Ameri- 
cans, before,  during  and  after  we  order 
them  to  war. 

We  owe  them  everything.  Should  this 
Nation  go  to  war  I  will  have  a  lot  more 
to  say  about  our  commitment  then. 
Suffice  to  say  we  cannot  under  every- 
thing that  is  right  ask  them  to  fight 
without  using  every  conventional 
means  available  to  them. 

When  they  come  home,  we  owe  it  to 
them  to  provide  every  attention  to 
health  care  available  to  us.  That  in- 
cludes the  benefit  of  the  doubt  if  chem- 
ical or  biological  harm  may  occur  to 
them  20.  30.  or  40  years  hence.  Remem- 
ber that  they  are  going  to  come  home 
with  wounds  we  cannot  see  because  the 
last  veterans  came  home  with  wounds 
we  cannot  see. 

It  is  ironic  that  as  we  debate  provid- 
ing victims  of  the  last  chemical  war- 
fare just  compensation  we  now  find 
ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  sending 
more  men  and  more  women  to  this 
same  fate  That.  too.  is  something 
about  which  I  will  have  more  to  say  at 
a  later  date  and  at  another  time 

But  let  me  reiterate.  This  Nation 
owes  these  men  and  women  our  strong- 
est commitment  during  and  after  they 
go  to  war.  Just  as  we  expect  that  they 
must  give  their  very  best  should  they 


go  to  war.  So  must  we  now  commit  to 
doing  our  very  best  before  that  war. 

It  is  this  concern  which  has  led  me  to 
come  to  the  conclusions  I  have.  The 
question  is  before  we  commit  to  war. 
has  their  Government  done  its  very 
best?  If  we  are  going  to  ask  them  to  do 
their  best,  have  we  done  our  best  before 
we  say  now  is  the  time? 

To  that  simple  question  there  is  a 
complicated  answer.  Yes,  the  President 
has  done  his  best  in  involving  the 
world  community  in  joining  us  in  the 
effort.  I  use  the  word  "joining"  because 
I  view  joining  and  participating  as  two 
different  things.  While  our  coalition 
partners  have  joined  the  United  States 
in  its  effort,  many  have  yet  to  effec- 
tively participate.  Yes,  the  country  has 
done  its  best  in  coordinating  the  em- 
bargo, perhaps  the  most  effective  em- 
bargo in  modern  history,  but  have  we 
done  our  best  in  other  respects? 

I  believe  that  we  have  yet  to  do  our 
best  in  determining  the  success  of  that 
embargo.  Who  among  us  can  say  with 
any  confidence  that  the  embargo  will 
fail?  If  we  cannot  say  that,  how  is  it 
even  possible  to  consider  the  loss  of 
even  one  American  life  before  we  as- 
sure the  young  men  and  women  who 
may  lose  their  lives  that  we  have  done 
our  best  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
option  before  we  resort  to  war? 

We  have  also  not  done  our  best  when 
it  comes  to  diplomacy.  Six  hours  of 
talk  with  the  Iraqis  after  6  months  of 
confrontation  is  not  doing  our  best.  To 
say  we  will  not  talk  on  this  or  that 
day,  we  may  not  travel  to  this  or  that 
city,  that  is  not  doing  our  best. 

Nor  is  it  doing  our  best  to  set  artifi- 
cial deadlines.  No  one  has  yet  ex- 
plained the  significance  of  January  15. 
What  is  it  about  that  date  that  is 
worth  one  American  life?  What  do  we 
tell  the  families  of  those  who  may  lose 
their  lives  on  January  16  but  whose 
lives  could  have  been  saved  had  we 
waited  until  April  or  July  or  October? 
If  we  can  save  an  American  life  by 
waiting  until  another  day,  yet  still 
succeed  in  removing  the  Iraqis  from 
Kuwait,  is  not  that  worth  a  life  to  do? 

At  some  point  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves have  we  done  our  best  in  financ- 
ing this  conflict?  Financing  it?  Have 
we  succeeded,  have  we  done  our  best  in 
obtaining  the  financial  assistance  from 
others?  To  the  degree  we  fall  we  must 
ask  ourselves  how  is  it  that  we  intend 
to  pay  for  our  presence  there?  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  be  relegated  to 
borrowing  the  resources  for  a  cause  so 
worthy  that  we  are  not  prepared  to 
send  our  best  into  combat.  If  we  de- 
mand from  them  the  courage  to  fight, 
then  we  ought  to  demonstrat"  the 
courage  to  find  the  means  to  pay. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  one  must 
ask  can  we  really  look  these  young 
men  and  women  in  the  eye  and  say, 
yes,  yes,  we  have  done  our  best?  We 
have  done  our  best  diplomatically.  We 
have     done     our     best     economically. 


Therefore,  now  we  ask  you  to  do  your 
best  in  war.  The  President  must  think 
so. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  do  so,  too. 
But  I  have  concluded  that  we  have  not. 
Nor  do  I  have  the  confidence  that  we  in 
the  Congress  in  particular  have  done 
our  best  to  address  these  concerns 
prior  to  conruntiitting  our  families  to 
war. 

So  today,  tomorrow,  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  can  only  insist  that 
we  do  so,  that  we  consider  every  diplo- 
matic option  available  to  us  and  to 
others:  that  we  enforce  the  embargo 
and  monitor  its  success;  that  we  deter- 
mine that  success  before  we  commit  to 
war;  and  that  before  we  commit  to  war 
we  ensure  that  all  of  our  coalition 
partners  commit  their  people,  too. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be 
convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  our  purposes  and  our  goals 
adequately  demand  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

Only  then,  Mr.  President,  have  we 
done  our  best.  Only  then  are  we  pre- 
pared for  war. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BOREN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  statement  on  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  Senator 
Cranston  who.  as  Members  know,  is 
undergoing  treatment  for  cancer  at 
Stanford  University  Hospital.  I  ask 
that  Senator  Cranston's  remarks  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  Cranston 
follow: 

THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

•  Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
breaks  my  heart  that  I  cannot  be 
present  to  participate  in  this  stage  of 
the  gulf  debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  believe  there  is  no  acceptable  level 
of  casualties  as  long  as  there  is  a 
choice  between  war  and  peace,  and 
while  the  alternative  of  international 
sanctions  is  available. 

I  urge  President  Bush  to  abide  by  the 
Constitution  and  to  refrain  from  any 
offensive  act  of  war  until  and  unless 
Congress  votes  to  declare  war.» 

FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  CYRUS  VANCE 
COUNSEXS  PATIENCE  AND  RESOLVE  AS  WAY  TO 
SUCCESS  FOR  US.  POLICY  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  on  .lanuary 
8.  with  just  1  week  remaining  before 
the  deadline  set  for  possible  military 
action  against  Iraq,  our  distinguished 
former  Secretary  of  State.  Cyrus 
Vance,  presented  especially  compelling 
testimony    to    the    Foreign    Relations 


Committee  calling  for  patience  and  re- 
solve, economic  sanctions,  diplomacy. 
and  a  substantial  military  presence  as 
the  means  to  cause  Iraq  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  without  a  war. 

Cyrus  Vance  was  Secretary  of  State 
through  most  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, resigning  at  the  time  of  the  un- 
successful military  effort  in  the  desert 
to  free  the  American  hostAges  in  Iran. 
He  earlier  served  in  henior  positions  in 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon, and  as  one  of  our  principal  nego- 
tiators with  Averell  Harnman  in  the 
Paris  peace  talks  on  Vietnam.  No 
American  has  more  experience  and 
credibility  to  counsel  us  on  the  most 
serious  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

As  Secretary  Vance  said  in  his  state- 
ment, the  military  and  diplomatic 
challenge  facing  us  in  the  gulf  "is  truly 
a  defining  event.  What  happens  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  can  set  a  course  for  our 
engagement  in  the  outside  world  for 
years  to  come." 

One  of  the  many  important  points 
discussed  by  Secretary  Vance  with  the 
committee  was  the  need  to  focus  on 
what  would  happen  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  in  the  aftermath  of  military 
conflict.  I  share  his  concern  that  the 
consequences  of  military  action  would 
be  most  serious  whether  war  results  in 
victory  or  defeat. 

Secretary  Vance  expresses  the  hope 
that  our  policy  should  not  be  driven  by 
a  "calendar  deadline."  He  also  states 
that  "both  common  sense  and  the  Con- 
stitution require  prior  congressional 
approval  of  any  decision  to  take  our 
country  to  war." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TE.STIMONY  BY  CYRUS  VANCE 

Mr  Chairman,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you.  today,  to  testify  about 
the  most  important  political,  military  and 
diplomatic  challenge  to  face  us  since  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War  This  is  truly  a  defining 
event  What  happens  in  the  Persian  Gulf  can 
set  a  course  for  our  engagement  in  the  out- 
side world  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  critical  that  we  discuss  these  Issues 
before  the  American  people  In  the  era  be- 
yond the  Cold  War.  we  are  groping  toward  a 
new  definition  of  our  role  in  the  world,  one 
that  can  command  widespread  support  at 
home  and  abroad  Al  this  time,  it  is  vital 
that  we  move  forward  as  a  nation  united,  not 
divided.  Both  common  sense  and  the  Con- 
stitution require  prior  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  any  decision  to  take  our  country 
Into  war 

Mr  Chairman,  in  m.y  judgment,  if  we  and 
our  United  Nations  parmers  maintain  our 
patience  and  resolve,  economic  sanctions,  di- 
plomacy, and  a  substantial  military  presence 
can  over  time  cause  Iraq  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  without  a  war 

Under  the  President's  leadership,  progress 
has  been  made  in  containing  the  Middle  Elast 
crisis.  The  threatened  invasion  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia has  been  blocked;  an  unprecedentedly 
successful  embargo  and  blockade  has  been 
put  Into  place  by  a  broad  international  coali- 
tion in  the  United  Nations;  and  the  hostages 
seized  by   Saddam  Hussein  have  been  freed 


Each  day.  however,  we  hear  continuing  talk 
of  going  to  war  if  Saddam  Hussein  does  not 
comply  with  the  UN  resolutions  by  January 
15th. 

We  will  make  a  grave  mistake  if  we  fail  to 
resist  the  tempi,ation  to  initiate  offensive 
action  at  this  time.  Sanctions  are  working 
and  the  blockade  and  embargo  are  bitmg. 
This  policy  must  be  given  a  chance  to  prove 
itself  and  not  be  cut  short  by  offensive  ac- 
tion initiated  by  the  United  States.  If  we  act 
precipitously,  we  will  find  ourselves  vir- 
tually alone  in  a  bitter  and  bloody  war  that 
will  not  be  won  quickly  or  without  heavy 
casualties,  most  of  whom  will  be  American 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen.  Moreover,  even 
if  we  should  launch  a  "winning  war"  under 
the  banner  of  the  UN  resolutions,  the  after- 
math of  the  conflict  would  likely  confront 
the  United  States  with  rampa.Tt  .Arab  na- 
tionalism, corrosive  anti-Americanism  and 
widespread  instability  and  turmoil  through- 
out the  Middle  East.  Having  -won"  the  war, 
we  might  well  find  ourselves  and  our  part- 
ners worse  off  than  we  were  before  we  began. 

It  is  much  too  early.  I  submit,  to  conclude 
that  the  current  sanctions  strategy  will  not 
work.  I  agree  with  Admiral  Crowe  and  others 
who  have  testified  before  this  Committee 
that  we  must  give  sanctions  a  real  chance, 
even  if  it  takes  a  year  or  more,  and  I  urge 
patience  and  pyerseverance  in  pursuing  this 
prudent  and  wise  course  of  action. 

I  believe  that  we  should  refrain  from  at- 
tacking Iraq  and  should  explore  political  ini- 
tiatives consistent  with  the  standard  that 
Iraq  must  not  benefit  from  its  aggression.  To 
this  end,  we  and  our  partners  should  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  with  Iraq  at  the  most  senior 
government  levels  what  may  follow  after 
Iraq's  total  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  it  is  im- 
portant to  focus  in  general  terms  on  what 
might  follow  total  withdrawal  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  UN  resolutions. 

Let  me  mention,  by  way  of  example,  some 
of  the  issues  that  would  be  appropriate  sub- 
jects for  discussion  during  the  meeting  be- 
tween Secretary  Baker  and  Minister  Tariq 
Aziz.  For  example.  Secretary  Baker  has  al- 
ready said  that  when  full  withdrawal  t^kes 
place  the  United  States  will  refrain  from  any 
military  action  against  Iraq.  In  addition. 
President  Bush  announced  in  his  October  1st 
speech  at  the  UN  General  Assembly  post-cri- 
sis support  for  regional  efforts  "to  build  new 
arrangements  for  stability  and  for  all  the 
states  and  the  peoples  of  the  region  to  settle 
the  conflicts  that  divide  the  Arabs  from  Is- 
rael." By  contrast,  it  seems  evident  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  place  existing 
sanctions  restricting  the  sale  of  military 
equipment  and  materiel  to  Iraq,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  chemical,  biological  and 
nuclear  weapons  Similarly,  it  is  logical  to 
follow  the  practice  established  during  the 
Iranian  hostage  crisis  of  maintaining  sanc- 
tions relating  to  frozen  Iraqi  assets  m  order 
to  provide  a  pool  of  funds  to  meet  Kuwait: 
claim.s  for  reparations  for  war  damage  1  em- 
phasize that  these  are  appropriate  topics  for 
discussion  now  but  not  for  resolution  until 
Iraq  withdraws  from  Kuwait. 

As  to  current  initiatives  on  the  part  of  our 
partners,  we  should  welcome  third-party  dip- 
lomatic efforts-  by  the  European  Commu- 
nity, by  moderate  Arab  states,  by  the  UN, 
and  by  others— as  positive  contributions  to 
the  peace  process.  We  should  neither  fear  nor 
resent  them.  What  will  be  important  is  that, 
during  such  efforts,  we  and  our  UN  partners 
maintain  our  solidarity  and  continue  t« 
apply  pressure  through  our  current  progres- 
sively successful  and  winning  containment 


sanctions  strategy.  If  we  do  that,  third-party 
diplomacy  can  be  helpful  and  should  be  er.- 
couraged. 

More  broadly,  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has 
dramiatized  a  simple  truth  after  Iraq  leaves 
Kuwait,  the  world  must  take  decisive  diplo- 
matic action  on  many  festering  issues  m  the 
Middle  East.  No  one  can  want  or  afford  con- 
stant threats  to  Gulf  stability,  an  unending 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  Lebanon's  continu- 
ing tragedy.  But  breaking  the  region's  cycle 
of  turmoil  will  require  committed,  skillful 
diplomacy,  and  political  insight  and  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
gion's major  parties 

The  dismaying  regional  problems  are,  how- 
ever, matched  by  challenging  opportunities. 
For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  on  the  same  side  in  a  Mid- 
dle Elast  crisis.  The  Soviets  are  restoring  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Israel  and  are  moved 
by  their  need  for  Western  economic  help  to 
play  a  constructive  Middle  Elast  role.  The 
European  allies  are  giving  support  to  US 
Middle  East  policy,  while  Washington  has 
put  together  a  broad  coalition  of  Arab  and 
Moslem  states.  And  the  United  Nations  is  be- 
ginning to  meet  its  founders'  aspirations. 

For  the  post-withdrawal  period,  new  ar- 
rangements for  stability  cannot  be  designed 
just  in  Washington:  they  also  require  active 
participation  by  regional  nations.  To  avoid  a 
political  backlash  from  Arab  nationalism, 
the  West's  role  must  be  secondary.  It  can 
buttress  regional  security  arrangements,  but 
it  cannot  substitute  for  them  Whether  act- 
ing alone  or  through  the  Arab  League.  Arab 
states  need  to  play  a  central  role  Once  Ku- 
wait is  liberated,  a  combined  Arab-UN  peace- 
keeping force  should  be  deployed  in  Kuwait 
and  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  should  be 
given  strong  Western  support. 

As  I  have  said,  outside  powers  must  agree 
to  limit  the  arms  flow  to  the  Middle  East 
with  top  priority  being  given  to  containing 
'  and  ultimately  eliminating  chemical,  bio- 
logical and  nuclear  weapons,  I  believe  pre- 
paratory work  could  begin  nau  toward  a  con- 
vention to  accomplish  this.  Countries  are 
ready  now  to  face  up  to  this  task  as  they 
may  not  be  again.  Indeed,  both  Arab  and  Is- 
raeli leaders  have  already  called  for  a  re- 
gional conference  to  reduce  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

The  aftermath  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
must  also  produce  decisive  progress  in  Arab- 
Israeli  peacemaking  Today,  old  patterns  of 
regional  relations  are  breaking  up  Egypt 
has  been  fully  readmitted  to  the  Arab  fold. 
S>Tia.  which  is  responding  to  US  leadership 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  might  be  brought  to  for- 
swear its  role  as  a  "confrontation  state  ' 
After  this  crisis,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Arab  states  will  owe  the  United 
States  forbearance— and  hopefully  active 
support— for  peacemaking  diplomacy  The 
Palestinians  and  their  leaders  must  now  un- 
derstand that  they  can  secure  their  Interests 
only  through  direct  diplom.acy  with  Israel. 
.-^nd  Israel  must  recognize  that  crisis  any- 
where in  the  Middle  East  threatens  its  secu- 
rity, which  can  only  be  gained  through 
wholehearted  commitment  to  the  peace 
process. 

At  an  appropriate  time  following  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  both  tasks— build- 
ing security  m  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arat^ls- 
raeli  peacemaking— should  begin  with  an 
international  conference,  including  ail  re- 
gional parties  and  the  permanent  members 
of  the  UN  Security  Council,  convened  either 
by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or,  alternatively,  under  the  bilateral 
sponsorship  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 
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In  the  p&st.  there  has  not  been  enough 
common  Interest  to  permit  such  an  ambi- 
tious undertaking.  For  years,  the  United 
States  was  skeptical  about  an  International 
conference  on  Arab-Israeli  peacemaking  be- 
cause of  fear  of  opening  the  way  to  Soviet 
troublemaklng  and  the  Isolation  of  Israel 
But  the  shock  of  the  current  crisis,  change 
In  Soviet  policy,  and  America's  new  Influ- 
ence with  key  Arab  states  offer  a  chance  to 
recast  old  conflicts.  This  can  become  an  aus- 
picious time  to  drive  for  a  solution — not  just 
to  Ihe  Arab-Israeli  struggle  but  also  the 
problems  of  regional  security,  border  dis- 
putes, and  the  Lebanese  civil  war. 

It  Is  now  that  the  United  States,  Its  West- 
ern allies.  Its  regional  partners,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  must  begin  erasing  tomorrows 
answers  to  today's  complex  and  difficult 
problems.  The  world  might  not  get  a  chance 
like  this  again. 

Before  closing,  let  me  add  a  personal  note 
about  the  process  of  decision-making  Unless 
something  changes.  I  fear  that  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  presently  on  a  collision 
course  which  could  Jeopardize  American  in- 
terests and  the  long-term  chances  for  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  the  Executive  Branch's  part.  I  would 
hope  that  policy  would  not  be  driven  by  a 
calendar  deadline.  Rather,  policy  should  be 
driven  by  a  careful  and  balanced  assessment 
of  American  interests  in  the  Gulf  and  our 
long-term  goals  there  We  must  not  open  a 
door— particularly  a  door  which  might  lead 
to  war— without  knowing  what  would  happen 
then,  and  how  we  would  close  that  door. 
Whateve.-  final  course  the  Administration 
proposes,  it  should  remember  that  Congres- 
sional support  must  be  secured  in  advance 
Unilateral  Executive  action  would  not  only 
be  unwise  but  also  unconstitutional. 

The  task  now  is  for  both  branches  to  co- 
operate constructively  to  be  sure  that  the 
road  finally  taken  is  one  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  Congress  which  has  acted  as  full 
partner 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding,  let  me 
step  back  from  my  role  as  former  govern- 
ment official  and  speak  as  an  American  citi- 
zea.  veteran,  and  parent. 

We  tend  sometimes  to  depersonalize  inter- 
national events  and  to  carry  on  our  dis- 
course in  abstract,  arms-length  terms.  In  one 
sense,  of  course,  that  always  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

Yet.  in  a  figurative  sense,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  here  In  this  room  with  us 
today.  I  mean  not  only  the  young  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  at  risk  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  but  also  their  families,  their  neighbors, 
and  ordinary  citizens  who  want  their  coun- 
tr.v  to  do  the  right  thing.  They  badly  need  to 
hear  plain  talk  from  their  elected  leaders 
and  from  those  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  senior  appointive  positions 

In  my  Judgment,  we  would  fall  those  mil- 
lions of  Americans  were  we  to  take  a  pre- 
mature decision  to  commit  to  offensive  ac- 
tion in  the  Gulf  without  first  having  ex- 
hausted every  avenue  short  of  war. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  that  I  believe  our 
objectives  in  the  Gulf  can  be  met  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  strategy  of  contain- 
ment and  sanctions  until  Iraq  is  squeezed 
sufficiently  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  But  I 
also  want  to  make  clear  my  belief  as  a  citi- 
zen that  we  risk  In  our  country  a  dlvlslve- 
ne.ss  as  heated  a.i  we  experienced  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  Vietnam  War  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  to  conclude  that  we  had 
acted  hastily  or  without  due  regard  for  the 
Constitution  in  committing  our  troops  and 
our  treasure  to  war  in  the  Gulf. 


THE  Ot'LF  CRISIS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
a  statement  recently  made  by  Senator 
Brock  ADams  before  a  conference  of 
the  Washington-based  CATO  Institute 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Senator  Adams  has  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing Senate  Resolution  8.  which 
reaffirms  that  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Congress— and  the  Congress  alone— 
the  right  to  authorize  offensive  mili- 
tary action  in  the  gulf.  And  along  with 
my  colleague  from  Washington  State. 
we  pressed  the  Senate,  on  the  first  day 
of  session,  to  start  debating  the  issue 
of  whether  our  Nation  should  go  to 
war. 

In  late  November  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  at  the  urging  of  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, approved  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  force  to  remove 
Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait.  So  far,  the 
President  has  resisted  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress. 

More  Senators  like  Brock  Adams 
should  speak  out  so  that  we  can  stop 
our  country  from  going  to  war  In  the 
gulf  before  sufficient  time  is  given  the 
U.N. -endorsed  economic  sanctions  to 
work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  Senator  Adams  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    re- 
marks  were   ordered   to   be   printed   in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows: 
The  Gl'lf  Crisis   a  Ma.ndate  for  Co.vores- 

sioNAU  Intervention — January  8.  1991 

I  want  to  thank  the  Cato  Institute  for  in- 
viting me  to  speak  before  today's  luncheon 
on  the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Cato 
Institute.  On  foreign  policy  matters.  I've 
found  that  Cato  takes  conservative  assump- 
tions and  comes  to  liberal  conclusions.  The 
Persian  Gulf  is  one  case  where  liberals  like 
myself  and  conservatives  like  Cato  can 
agree. 

Events  of  the  past  week  have  shown  that 
the  situation  In  the  Gulf  has  brought  our  na- 
tion to  the  brink  of  a  constitutional  as  well 
as  a  military  crisis 

Traditionally,  the  new  Senate  begins  its 
routine  business  after  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  Address  later  this  month.  But 
these  are  not  normal  times.  Soon  there  will 
be  some  430.000  American  troops  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  There  is  the  date  of  January  15. 
set  by  the  UN  Security  Council  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States,  after  which  mem- 
ber nations  are  allowed  to  use  force  in  order 
to  remove  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait. 

This  situation  calls  for  urgent  action.  The 
Senate,  sometimes  called  the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body,  must  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  war  before  the  first  bullets  fly. 

Like  It  or  not.  the  entire  world  has  set  its 
clocks  to  the  Administration's  January  15 
deadline.  For  this  reason,  following  introduc- 
tory ceremonies.  Senator  Hark  in  and  I 
pressed  the  Senate  to  begin  debate  imme- 
diately on  whether  our  nation  should  go  to 
war  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  should  consider  this  matter  now  so 
that  we  have  the  time  to  debate  and  so  that 
we  can  overcome  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate. 

Article  I.  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
places  the  duty  on  Congress  to  declare  war 


and  raise  monies  for  our  armed  forces  The 
deliberations  of  our  Founding  Fathers  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  Constitution  delegated 
war-making  powers  to  Congress. 

President  Bush  may  have  lost  patience 
with  Saddam  Hussein.  But  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  not  seeking  efficiency  when  they 
established  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers.  James  Wilson,  one  of  the  partici- 
pants at  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
said"  "This  system  will  not  hurry  us  into 
war:  it  is  calculated  to  guard  against  it." 

War  is  such  a  momentous  decision  that  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  required  that 
this  matter  should  be  decided  by  all  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
not  left  to  the  executive  alone.  James  Madi- 
son confirmed  this  intent  when  he  wrote 
that  "in  no  part  of  the  Constitution  is  more 
wisdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  clause  which 
confides  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  the 
legislature  and  not  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment." 

Mr.  Bush  should  heed  the  wisdom  of  one  of 
the  founder's  of  his  own  party.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. As  a  Congressman.  Lincoln  wrote  that 
the  Framer's  Intended  that  "no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  op- 
pression"—of  war— "upon  us." 

But  with  this  right  comes  responsibility. 
Regrettably,  over  the  past  four  decades,  Con- 
gress has  rarely  had  the  courage  to  exercise 
that  right. 

In  1950,  President  TYuman  took  us  Into  the 
Korean  War,  and  in  1965  President  Johnson 
led  us  step  by  step  into  the  Vietnam  War. 
and  President  Nixon  kept  us  there  Each 
President  acted  without  appropriate  author- 
izations from  Congress. 

In  1973  Congress  tried  to  supplement  its 
war-making  powers  by  passing,  over  a  presi- 
dential veto,  the  War  Powers  Act.  But  it 
hasn't  helped.  In  1983.  President  Reagan 
committed  U.S.  troops  In  Lebanon  and  or- 
dered the  Invasion  of  Grenada.  In  1966.  he 
sent  U.S.  bombers  to  attack  Libya  A  year 
later.  US  ships  faced  Iranian  mines  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  this  time  in  defense  of  Iraq's 
ally.  Kuwait.  Thirty-eight  American  soldiers 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Gulf  to  an  Iraqi  mis- 
sile. 

And  in  1989  President  Bush  Invaded  Pan- 
ama—all without  Congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

These  Presidents  have  violated  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  each  case.  Congress  has 
been  complicit  in  the  erosion  of  its  rights. 
Now  In  this  new  era.  Congress  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reassert  those  rights. 

The  Bush  administration  has  already 
staked  Its  claim  on  the  post  Cold  War  world 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  Baker  believe 
that  American  military  might  can  shape  a 
new  world  order.  In  the  words  of  James 
Baker,  "only  American  engagement  can 
shape  the  peaceful  world  that  our  people  so 
deeply  desire." 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  the  first  test  of  this 
new  order.  But  I  don't  think  that  American 
military  muscle  policing  this  order  should  be 
the  waive  of  the  future. 

Tactically,  the  administration  has  been 
brilliant  at  times,  particularly  in  securing 
UN  support  for  Desert  Shield  But  the  Presi- 
dent is  making  serious  mistakes  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  this  new  world  order  by 
creating  through  executive  flat,  and  without 
Congressional  approval,  an  offensive  force 
ready  to  wage  war  in  the  Gulf 

This  order  has  forgotten  the  Constitu- 
tional limitations  on  presidential  power  and 
the  separate  authority  conferred  on  the  leg- 
islative branch.  President  Bush  appears  to 
consider  thwarting  aggression   in  the  Gulf 


more  important  thar.  upholding  the  Con- 
stitution at  home  By  defying  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  President  is  forfeiting  his  most 
powerful  argument  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

Furthermore.  Mr  Bush  seems  more  com- 
fortable deferring  to  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil, rather  than  the  US  Congress,  for  the  au- 
thority to  launch  a  war  against  Hussein. 

1  strongly  disagree. 

I  lielieve  that  the  Constitutional  principle 
so  carefully  crafted  by  Hamilton.  Madison, 
and  others  are  just  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  two  hundred  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  the  new  order  must  be  built 
on  the  foundation  of  domestic  as  well  as 
International  law. 

I  believe  that  in  the  new  world,  as  well  as 
In  the  old  one.  neither  the  United  Nations 
nor  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
take  our  country  into  war.  The  Congress 
alone  has  that  authority. 

George  Bush  has  staked  this  new  order,  our 
nation's  prestige,  the  lives  of  430.000  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  his  presidency,  on  the  use  of 
force  to  challenge  Iraqi  agression  in  Kuwait. 

He's  also  challenged  the  Congress.  If  we 
fall  to  exercise  our  war  making  powers  now. 
we  risk  losing  that  right  permanently. 

Our  challenge  is  whether  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  force  President  Bush  to  come  before 
us  and  the  American  people  and  Justify  war 
In  the  Gulf.  So  far.  I  don't  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  case. 

The  American  people  have  read  the  Presi- 
dent's lips,  but  they're  not  persuaded  that  we 
should  resort  to  war  now.  The  U.S.  has  al- 
ready achieved  two  of  its  original  three  ob- 
jectives in  the  Gulf— stopping  Hussein's  fur- 
ther aggression  and  releasing  the  hostages. 
The  last  goal— forcing  Hussein  from  Ku- 
wait— can  be  achieved  through  sanctions 
*  *  *  if  they're  given  sufficient  time. 

The  administration's  policy  toward  Iraq— 
both  before  and  after  August  2— has  been  nei- 
ther clear  nor  consistent  and  has  lacked  both 
vision  and  long-range  planning. 

Two  years  ago.  the  U.S.  risked  American 
lives  to  reflag  Kuwait  tankers,  which  at  the 
time  were  supplying  Iraq  in  its  war  with 
Iran.  When  Hussein  used  poison  gas  against 
his  own  people,  in  violation  of  International 
law.  the  United  States  did  nothing. 

Last  July.  I  Joined  the  Senate  in  over- 
whelmingly approving  sanctions  against 
Iraq  The  State  Department  Just  as  vehe- 
mently opposed  them. 

And  on  July  27.  when  asked  about  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  disputes  between  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait, our  Ambassador  to  Baghdad.  April 
Gillispie.  told  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
United  States  took  no  position  on  territorial 
disputes  between  Arab  countries. 

Five  days  later  Iraqi  forces  entered  Ku- 
wait. 

Just  as  we  did  with  Panama's  Noreiga.  a 
U.S.  administration  has  allied  itself  with. 
aided,  and  shared  military  intelligence  with 
Hussein  because  of  his  stance  against  our 
enemy  at  the  time.  Iran.  President  Bush  is 
now  repeating  the  same  mistake  with  Syria's 
Assad 

The  administration  has  been  just  as  short- 
sighted m  calculating  the  economic  costs  of 
Its  Gulf  policy 

With  the  additional  depolyments.  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  Is  expected  to  cost  near- 
ly J37  billion  over  the  next  year. 

Our  allies'  pledges  cover  less  than  a  third 
of  the  costs  Yet  they  will  reap  most  of  the 
benefits  of  our  policy  Saudi  Arabia,  whose 
territory  some  430.000  Americans  are  risking 
their  lives  to  defend  has  pledged  J4  billion. 
That's  only  a  fraction  of  the  $60  billion  in  oil 
profits  the  Saudis  expect  t.o  make  over  the 
next  year. 


The  Kuwaitis  have  sent  J2,6  billion,  less 
than  a  year's  interest  on  the  JlOO  billion  in 
reserves  they  have  deposited  around  the 
world. 

Germany,  which  is  more  dependent  on  Gulf 
oil  than  we  are.  has  pledged  $870  million.  And 
the  Japanese,  who  receive  70  percent  of  their 
oil  from  the  Gulf,  have  offered  $2  billion  but 
so  far  they've  given  us  less  than  $400  million. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  now  pre- 
dicts that  this  year's  budget  deficit  will 
total  $320  billion.  Will  we  be  asked  to  tack  on 
another  $25  billion  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield? 

These  are  the  costs  before  a  single  shot  is 
fired.  A  war  is  estimated  to  cost  $1  billion  a 
day.  If  it  lasts  a  year  or  more,  as  some  pre- 
dict, our  annual  deficit  would  double,  and 
most  of  the  savings  worked  out  in  last  year's 
budget  agreement  would  be  lost. 

Even  the  administration  now  admits  that 
our  nation  is  limping  into  recession.  War 
would  surely  hasten  the  current  economic 
tailspin. 

If  last  year's  budget  battles  proved  any- 
thing, it's  that  we  can't  fight  the  deficit  and 
Saddam  Hussein  at  the  same  time.  President 
Bush  may  relish  his  role  as  the  world's  po- 
liceman, but  the  U.S.  can't  afford  to  pay  the 
bill  and  still  compete  with  the  economic 
might  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

With  a  $3  trillion  debt,  a  massive  trade 
inbalance.  and  growing  dependence  on  for- 
eign capital.  America  should  no  longer  as 
policy  be  preeminent  on  the  battlefield  while 
continuing  to  ignore  the  ravages  to  us  in  the 
marketplace. 

Accordingly,  the  fate  of  our  economy  as 
well  as  the  fate  of  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  will  be  affected  by  the  choices  made 
in  the  next  week.  Such  a  momentous  deci- 
sion should  not  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

I  firmly  believe  we  can  both  force  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwait  and  avoid  a  war  that  could  quickly 
spread  to  engulf  the  entire  region. 

We  should  exhaust  all  diplomatic  options.  I 
pray  that  tomorrow  Secretary  Baker  can 
persuade  Iraq  to  remove  his  forces  from  Ku- 
wait. But  if  that  mission  fails,  war  should 
not  be  the  alternative. 

We  should  return  to  the  fxjiicy  we  had  be- 
fore Congress  adjourned  last  October.  That 
policy  of  defense  and  deterrence  enjoyed  the 
overwhelming  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  And  it  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping Iraq  from  invading  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  should  rely  on  UN-endorsed  sanctions, 
not  war.  to  force  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  already  paying  a  heavy 
price  for  his  aggression.  Iraq's  oil  exports 
have  dropped  from  $1.5  billion  a  month  to 
zero.  Iraq's  GNP  has  declined  50  percent.  And 
Hussein  can  no  longer  obtain  replacement 
parts  for  his  war  machine. 

President  Bush  has  stated  he  Is  prepared  to 
go  the  extra  mile  for  peace  He  should  be  just 
as  willing  to  go  the  extra  months  needed  to 
allow  international  sanctions  to  work  for 
peace. 

We  should  reduce  our  personnel  in  the  Gulf 
to  pre-November  levels,  maintain  allied 
troops  (Who  will  fight  to  defend  but  may  not 
fight  to  attack  I,  and  tegin  a  rotation  policy 
for  our  troops 

If  the  UN  wants  to  police  the  Gulf,  it 
should  be  with  a  multilateral  force.  The  US 
should  secure  a  resolution  under  Article  43  of 
the  UN  Charter  that  would  create  a  true 
multilateral  force,  with  all  countries  in- 
volved bearing  their  fair  share,  under  the  UN 
military  staff  committee 

And  we  should  devote  as  much  attention 
on  putting  our  economic  house  m  order  as 
we  are  now  spending  on  enforcing  the  new 
world  order  in  the  Persian  Gulf 


In  the  next  decade  and  beyond,  the  United 
States  must  be  preparea  t.o  win  in  the  mar- 
ketplace as  well  as  on  the  battlefield.  Our 
strength  will  be  measured  in  economic  not 
just  military  t«rms. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  uses  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  new  world  but  resorts  to  the 
methods  of  the  old  one. 

The  course  this  administration  is  now  tak- 
ing could  be  disastrous  both  militarily  and 
economically.  If  the  President  isn't  prepared 
to  change  direction,  then  it's  up  to  Congress 
to  intervene  now,  before  it's  too  late. 

Our  founding  fathers  would  expect  no  less 
from  each  of  us. 

THE  iST  INFANTRY  pmsiON.  FORT  RILEY.  KS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
over  11,500  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Riley.  KS. 
began  deploying  to  the  Persian  Gulf  as 
part  of  Operatior.  Desert  Shield.  Junc- 
tion City.  KS.  has  been  the  home  of  the 
"Big  Red  1"  for  the  past  24  years  and 
has  been  the  home  of  the  fort  for  the 
past  137  years.  Truly,  this  operation 
has  affected  Kansas  and  Kansans  in  a 
very  personal  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  beer,  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  outpounng  of 
community  support  for  the  troops  and 
their  families  who  are  staying  behind. 
Gestures  of  kindness  from  all  over  the 
community  have  been  both  frequent 
and  generous.  Community  volunteers 
have  supplemented  the  efforts  under- 
way at  Fort  Riley's  Family  Assistance 
Center.  I  recently  visited  the  family 
assistance  center  and  was  very  im- 
pressed by  the  level  of  support  the  cen- 
ter is  providing  to  Fort  Riley's  fami- 
lies. And,  the  local  community  is 
building  on  that  support^ — individuals 
and  businesses  are  lending  a  hand  to 
those  who  are  left  behind  For  in- 
stance, a  variety  of  Kansas  groups  and 
organizations  have  offered  their  sup- 
port and  assistance  including:  Kansans 
for  a  Strong  Fort  Riley,  who  partici- 
pated along  with  many  others  m  'Yel- 
low Ribbon  Day"  at  Heritage  Park  to 
give  a  visible  sign  of  community  sup- 
port to  the  Big  Red  1:  Jim  Clark  Auto 
Center  has  offered  a  variety  of  auto- 
motive services  free  of  charge  to  de- 
pendents of  deployed  personnel  includ- 
ing tire  repair,  towing,  and  jump 
starts;  the  Geary  County  Board  of  Re- 
altors has  established  a  "hot  line"  for 
military  dependents  to  assist  in  set- 
tling housing  maintenance  and  land- 
lord disputes:  First  Presbyterian 
Church  has  volunteered  meeting  rooms 
and  personal  assistance:  the  Geary 
County  Bar  Association  has  offered 
support  on  legal  matters:  Montgomery 
Ward  has  offered  free  video  taping  of 
messages  for  dependents  remaining  in 
the  area:  the  Retired  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion is  coordinating  volunteers  for  the 
family  assistance  center:  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Company  pre- 
sented a  check  in  the  amount  of  $2,500 
to  be  used  by  Fort  Riley's  installation, 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation  fund. 
Also.  Ford  Motor  Credit  is  offering  as- 
sistance to  soldiers  in  making  car  pay- 
ments: Central  National  Bank  is  reduc- 
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Ing  their  charges  for  their  bill  paying 
services;  Parkview  Hospital  has  ex- 
tended their  counseling  service  to  USD 
475  educators,  free  of  charge,  to  help  In 
the  counseling  of  dependent  children  of 
departing  military  personnel;  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken  and  Hardee's  res- 
taurants have  donated  juices  by  the 
case  for  use  at  the  family  assistance 
center  and  other  sites. 

Over  the  Christmas  holidays,  dona- 
tions for  the  "Christmas  in  the  Sun" 
operation  reached  for  three-quarters  of 
a  ton  of  much  needed  Items  like  toilet 
articles,  bug  repellant.  reading  mate- 
rials, games,  and  food  that  was  shipped 
overseas;  the  Kansas  Board  of  Realtors 
and  Town  and  Country  Stores  also 
made  substantial  donations  for  the 
troops  and  their  families.  And.  a  num- 
ber of  organizations,  such  as.  Geary 
Community  Hospital  and  First  State 
Bank  have  sponsored  specific  units. 

In  addition,  at  Fort  Riley,  baby- 
sitting services  are  being  provided  so 
that  military  dependents  can  take  care 
of  tasks  such  as  shopping  at  the  com- 
missary and  other  errands  with  greater 
ease. 

Moreover.  Mr  President,  the  people 
of  Junction  City  and  Geary  County  are 
proud  of  the  Big  Red  One.  To  that  end. 
the  city  commission  of  Junction  City 
has  adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  Ist  Infantry  Division.  As  Kansans 
we  are  all  proud  of  the  job  Maj  Gen. 
Thomas  Rhame  and  these  soldiers  are 
doing  Likewise,  we  are  proud  of  the 
tremendous  job  the  people  of  Junction 
City  and  Geary  County  are  doing  for 
the  families  of  the  soldiers. 

Mike  Fegan.  mayor  of  Junction  City, 
said  to  me  In  a  recent  letter  accom- 
panying the  resolution.  "We  support 
them  in  their  mission  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  pray  for  their  safe  and  swift  re- 
turn." Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Official  Proclamation 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  ffovemlnn  body,  city 
of  Junction  City,  Kansas,  aa  follows; 

Whereas.  Fort  Riley  and  the  soldiers  at 
that  Installation  have  had  a  close  relation- 
ship with  the  people  of  Junction  City  for  the 
past  one  hundred  thirty -seven  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  First  Infantry  Division  has 
actively  been  an  Integral  part  of  our  commu- 
nity for  the  past  twenty-four  years:  and 

Whereas,  these  soldiers  have  always  been  a 
part  of  our  community  family,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Junction  City  have 
traditionally  supported  the  soldiers  of  the 
First  Infantry  Division  and  the  other  Tenant 
Activities  on  Fort  Riley  In  the  work  they 
have  to  do;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  the  members  of  the  First 
Infantry  Division  to  serve  In  Saudi  Arabia 
alontf  with  other  units  from  Fort  Riley  that 
have  preceded  them;  and 

Whereas,  these  soldiers  represent  the  very 
best  of  our  country  and  are  the  best  trained 
Btildlers  wiih  the  best  technolo^ry  In  our 
Army,  and 


Whereas,  these  soldiers  In  their  deploy- 
ment efforts  have  proven  that  an  Inland  in- 
stallation can  deploy  In  a  timely  and  suit- 
able fashion  to  serve  our  Nation:  and 

Whereas,  the  soldiers  and  the  officers  who 
lead  them  are  ready  and  eager  to  do  the  job 
they  have  been  trained  for  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Junction  City.  Kansas.  That  we  commend 
these  soldiers  of  Fort  Riley  and  the  First  In- 
fantry Division  for  their  dedication  to  duty 
and  wUlinirness  to  serve  as  called  by  the 
President;  and 

That  the  people  of  Junction  City  will  stand 
by  the  slogan;  Junction  City  is  an  Army 
town  and  proud  of  it  and  will  continue  to 
serve  our  deployed  soldiers  by  giving  the 
best  possible  care  to  their  family  members 
who  remain  with  us;  and 

That  the  City  Commission  calls  on  all  the 
people  of  our  community  to  ask  for  guidance 
and  assistance  for  all  our  soldiers  from  Him 
Who  goes  with  them  and  yet  remains  with  us 
that  they  may  return  home  safe  and  soon. 

Passed  and  approved  this  11  day  of  Decem- 
ber. 

T.  Michael  Feoan. 

.Mayor 


TIME  TO  CANCEL  ASAT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  from  my 
first  days  as  a  Senator.  I  have  argued 
that  the  U.S.  antisatellite  weapons 
program  was  wasteful,  unnecessary, 
and  should  be  canceled. 

For  6  years,  I  have  sought  to  halt 
that  program,  and  to  instead  convince 
the  administration  to  negotiate  limita- 
tions on  antisatellite  weaponry  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  best  means  of 
protecting  United  States  satellites  and 
the  peaceful  use  of  space  for  the  long 
term. 

During  that  time,  we  have  on  half  a 
dozen  occasions  narrowly  lost  votes  on 
cutting  the  Asat  program,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  United  States  has  spent 
about  SI  billion  during  that  time  to 
press  ahead  with  developing  the  ability 
for  the  United  States  to  shoot  down 
Soviet  satellites  at  the  start  of  a  war 
between  the  great  nuclear  powers. 

Indeed,  just  last  July,  my  attempt  to 
freeze  antisatellite  spending  at  $72  mil- 
lion a  year— instead  of  doubling  it,  as 
the  administration  requested— again 
lost  narrowly  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  argued  then  that  It  made  no  sense 
for  us  to  authorize  the  funds  to  go  full 
speed  ahead  with  antisatellite  weapons 
for  use  against  Soviet  satellites — at  a 
time  when  we  were  cutting  other  mili- 
tary programs,  including  our  own  sat- 
ellite programs— and  at  a  time  when  we 
had  a  declining  defense  budget. 

I  argued  then  that  the  Army  should 
abandon  its  program  to  place  a  fixed 
vertical  Asat  launcher  housed  in  a  con- 
crete reinforced  aboveground  facility 
to  be  used  for  conflicts  "up  to  the  level 
of  theater  nuclear  war." 

Today.  Defense  News  reports  that 
after  spending  a  total  of  JI.8  billion, 
the  Pentagon  has  finally  decided  on  Its 
own  to  kill  the  Asat  program. 


According  to  Defense  News,  the 
White  House  has  formally  approved  the 
decision  to  cancel  the  Army's  kinetic 
energy  Asat  for  the  new  DOD  6-year  de- 
fense plan,  quoting  an  official  at  Rock- 
well, the  Asat  contractor,  as  saying 
that  "senior  Army  officials  preferred 
to  spend  their  tight  budget  on  projects 
more  central  to  the  Army  than  attack- 
ing enemy  satellites." 

It  Is  about  time. 

The  President's  own  national  secu- 
rity advisor.  Brent  Scowcroft.  coau- 
thored  an  Aspen  study  group  report  a 
few  years  back  which  concluded  that 
"we  find  it  hard  to  identify  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  benefits  of 
using  the  limited  existing  Asat  sys- 
tems markedly  outweigh  the  potential 
risks."  Scowcroft  wrote  that  "all  sce- 
narios involving  the  use  of  Asats. 
expecially  those  surrounding  crises,  in- 
crease the  risks  of  accident, 
misperception,  and  inadvertent  esca- 
lation." 

As  Scowcroft  wrote  in  a  coauthored 
essay  for  the  Aspen  Institute,  "at  high 
levels  of  tension,  attacks  on  satellites 
could  easily  be  interpreted  as  a  signal 
of  an  impending  nuclear  strike.  For 
this  reason  alone,  a  move  of  this  sort 
would  be  foolhardy  *  •  •  the  instabil- 
ities of  this  situation  in  a  crisis  would 
be  enormous.  Fearing  preemption,  each 
side  might  be  driven  to  nuclear  alert 
levels  that  were  inherently  unstable. 
An  accidental  collision  of  spacecraft  in 
(geosychronous  orbit]  or  an  unex- 
plained maneuver  could  prompt  a  deci- 
sion to  attack  the  other  side's  Asats. 
*  *  •  Like  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear 
first  strike  that  has  so  worried  strate- 
gists, it  would  be  a  seemingly  crazy  act 
made  logical  by  desperate  cir- 
cunnstances." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  about  time  the 
Pentagon  finally  woke  up  to  reality 
and  stopped  throwing  money  away  on  a 
program  whose  strategic  rationale 
fractured  years  ago. 

The  U.S.  Asat  was  Initiated  in  late 
1976  for  a  dual  purpose:  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  envisioned  as  a  bargaining 
chip  to  obtain  an  Asat  Treaty  with  the 
Soviets,  a  treaty  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  consistently  opposed. 
Second,  it  was  thought  at  the  time 
that  if  the  Soviets  were  not  interested 
in  negotiating  such  a  treaty,  an  Asat 
launched  from  beneath  an  F-I5  jet 
would  be  inexpensive,  easily  developed 
and  extremely  capable  of  attacking  So- 
viet satellites.  Each  of  these  assump- 
tions ultimately  proved  false.  The  pro- 
jected costs  of  the  program  sky- 
rocketed while  technical  difficulties 
caused  the  system  to  be  far  less  capa- 
ble than  expected 

Hy  1980.  (If'vpjopment  work  on  the  F 
15  .^sat  had  progressed  considerably. 
with  Pentagon  officials  testifying  that 
a  deployed  system  would  cost  $13  bil- 
lion This  was  to  pay  for  an  Asat  force 
of  112  missiles,  deployed  on  56  F-15  air- 
craft at  2  Air  Force  bases 
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By  1983.  the  program  was  experienc- 
ing serious  trouble.  A  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  in 
January  of  that  year  made  the  follow- 
ing conclusion: 

When  the  Air  Force  selected  the  miniature 
homing  vehicle  technology  as  the  primary 
solution  to  the  antisatellite  mission.  It  was 
envisioned  to  be  a  relatively  cheap,  quick 
way  to  gel  an  antisatellite  system.  This  is 
no  longer  the  case.  It  will  be  a  more  complex 
and  expensive  task  than  originally  envi- 
sioned, potentially  costing  in  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

By  the  time  the  GAO  report  was  re- 
leased, the  expected  cost  of  the  F-15 
Asat  had  jumped  to  $3.6  billion.  Com- 
plications continued  with  the  program 
through  1984.  and  in  the  summer  of 
1985,  the  Air  Force  itself  reassessed  the 
program  discovering  the  cost  had  risen 
again  to  $5.3  billion. 

Faced  with  these  cost  overruns,  the 
Air  Force  decided  to  scale  back  the 
number  of  planned  missiles  by  two- 
thirds,  and  cut  the  number  of  deploy- 
m.ent  sites  from  two  to  one.  Even  with 
these  reductions,  the  program's  cost 
was  still  $4.3  billion.  Each  MVH  was 
running  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion, for  a  12-inch  by  13-inch  device 
merely  designed  to  collide  with  enemy 
satellites. 

Following  the  Air  Force's  decision  to 
redefine  the  goals  of  the  Asat  program 
to  something  much  less  ambitious  than 
the  original  program,  the  GAO  looked 
at  the  Asat  again.  The  result  was  a 
devastating  analysis,  released  in  a  clas- 
sified form  in  June  1986.  which  was 
highly  critical  of  the  ASAT's  capabili- 
ties and  costs. 

After  unsuccessfully  trying  to  solve 
the  technical  programs  associated  with 
the  MH\'  system,  the  Air  Force  can- 
celed the  Asat  in  1988.  But  shortly  be- 
fore leaving  office,  members  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  working  close- 
ly with  Air  Force  Gen.  John 
Piotrowski.  commander  of  the  United 
States  Space  Command,  decided  that 
regardless  of  Soviet  capabilities  or  in- 
tentions, an  Asat  system  was  critical 
for  the  United  States. 

In  the  final  days  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, they  developed  a  whole 
new  approach  to  antisatellite  weapons, 
consisting  of  a  new  form  of  kinetic  kill 
Asat.  for  which  the  Army  became  the 
lead  agency.  Under  the  new  approach. 
Asats  would  not  be  primarily  designed 
to  deter  the  Soviet.s  from  using  their 
primitive,  antisatellite  system,  but  in- 
stead to  permit  the  United  States  to 
dominate  space  during  any  conflict  by 
unilaterally  shooting  down  Soviet  sat- 
ellites. In  order  to  avoid  controversy, 
this  program  was  designed  to  begin 
with  the  development  of  low-orbit 
antlsatellites,  which  could  later  be 
built  upon  for  the  development  of  a 
higher  altitude  Asat 

Rockwell  was  selected  last  summer 
to  build  the  new  Army  system  a  bat- 
tery of  72  missiles  within  the  continen- 
tal   United    States    designed    to   reach 


satellites  in  low  earth  orbits  at  a  cost 
of  about  $2.3  billion. 

La.st  autumn,  some  sought  to  portray 
this  system  as  the  kind  that  might  be 
useful  against  Saddam  Hussein  or  an- 
other third  world  dictator.  The  prob- 
lem is,  that  neither  Iraq  nor  any  other 
third  world  country  controls  any  sat- 
ellites. An  Asat  would  have  no  function 
of  any  kind  in  a  war  against  Iraq.  In- 
stead, it  could  be  used  to  shoot  down 
commercial  satellites,  such  as  those 
used  by  the  television  networks  cover- 
ing the  war.  Or  our  Asat  might  be  used 
to  shoot  down  Soviet  satellites,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  become 
our  allies  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
sanctions  against  Iraq. 

The  truth  is  the  Soviet  Asat  threat 
has  never  been  strategically  signifi- 
cant. The  Soviet  kinetic  Asat  at 
Tyaratum  was  never  terribly  capable — 
failing  to  hit  an  object  in  perhaps  half 
of  its  tests  overall— and  those  capabili- 
ties inherently  degraded  further  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviets  not  testing  it 
since  the  summer  of  1982. 

The  Soviets  have  repeatedly  offered 
to  negotiate  limits  on  antisatellite 
weapons  systems  for  years.  The  Reagan 
and  Bush  administrations  have  refused, 
despite  the  advice  from  such  persons  as 
Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  that  such 
agreements  were  in  the  U.S.  interest, 
and  year  after  year,  we  continued  to 
spend  money  on  developing  an  Asat.  in 
the  absence  of  any  compelling  ration- 
ale for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  argued  for 
years,  this  Nation  has  more  important 
needs  for  the  billions  of  dollars  than 
any  Asat  system  would  cost  than  the 
capability  of  shooting  down  Soviet  sat- 
ellites during  the  early  stages  of  some 
final  global  conflict  between  the  super- 
powers. 

I  commend  the  Pentagon  on  cancel- 
ing this  system  and  regret  only  that  it 
fought  the  congressional  attempts  to 
do  so  last  year,  costing  the  taxpayers  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  that 
better  could  have  been  spent  on  meet- 
ing any  of  the  real  challenges  facing 
our  Nation  to  educate  our  people  and 
build  an  economy  for  the  coming  cen- 
tury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "After  $1-8  billion.  Pentagon  kills 
ASAT  effort,"  m  Defense  News.  Janu- 
ary 7.  1991,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Defense  News.  Jan.  7.  1991] 

ATTE-R  $1.8  Billion.  Pentagon  Kills  AS.'^T 
Effort 

(By  Philip  Finnegan  and  Vincent  Kieman) 

Washington— The  Pentagon  will  cancel 
the  U.S.  Army's  kinetic  energy  antisatellite 
system  m  the  new  DoD  six-year  defense  plan 
This  decision,  already  formally  approved  by 
the  White  House,  was  made  after  spending 
more  than  $1.8  billion  over  the  past  decade  to 
develop  an  antisatellite  missile  capability. 


The  classified  defense  plan  also  eliminates 
all  funding  m  1993  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 
.Advanced  Warning  System  to  detect  the 
launch  of  enemy  ballistic  missiles  A  last- 
minute  protest  by  the  An  Force  preserved 
J160  m.iiiion  in  funding  for  the  program  m 
the  1992  budget  Congress  appropriated  J2:0 
million  m  the  !991  budget. 

These  cancellations  follow  directions  from 
the  administration  that  about  J200  billion 
must  be  cut  from  defense  budget  plans  for 
the  next  six  years.  Although  the  proposed 
1992  budget  will  be  formally  presented  to 
Congress  in  early  February,  the  full  six-year 
defense  plan  for  1992  to  1997  will  remain  clas- 
sified. 

The  program  cancellations  will  be  con- 
troversial. "The  Army's  withdrawal  from  the 
[antisatellite]  program  is  a  terrible  loss.  "  re- 
tired Air  Force  Gen.  John  Piotrowski, 
former  commander  of  US.  Space  Command, 
said  in  an  interview  last  Thursday. 

Gregory  Canavan.  senior  scientific  adviser 
at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory.  Los 
.'Alamos,  N.M..  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
retains  its  own  rudim^entary  antisatellite 
system,  despite  the  lessening  of  superpower 
tensions. 

"I  think  it's  quite  dangerous  to  make  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  [Soviet]  intentions,  be- 
cause they  can  change  with  the  speed  of 
thought."  Canavan  said. 

Piotrowski  sees  an  antisatellite  weapon  as 
crucial  even  with  a  diminished  Soviet 
threat.  It  is  not  clear  who  will  be  building  or 
selling  reconnaissance  satellites  within  the 
next  decade,  he  said,  so  even  a  Third  World 
adversary  might  have  access  to  sensitive 
data.  Nor  is  clear  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
might  share  information  with  a  potential 
U.S.  foe.  such  as  Iraq. 

The  kinetic  energy  antisatellite  weapon, 
which  would  destroy  satellites  by  the  sheer 
force  of  imipact.  is  crucial  for  such  a  role, 
Piotrowski  said.  Although  there  are  efforts 
to  develop  a  di.»-ected  energy  antisatellite 
weapon,  such  as  a  large  ground-based  laser 
that  could  disable  a  satellite  by  destroying 
its  sensors,  such  a  system  would  not  be  able 
to  operate  through  clouds  or  dust  storms. 

According  to  one  Defense  Department 
source,  the  Army's  directed  energy  Mid-In- 
fraRed  Chemical  Laser  program  wag  also 
canceled  This  laser  might  have  been  devel- 
oped to  damage  a  satellite's  Infrared  sensors 
or  solar  panels. 

Piotrowski  is  also  concerned  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  funding  in  1993  for  the  Advanced 
Warning  System  although  that  decision  will 
be  reconsidered  during  the  preparation  of  the 
1993  budget  next  year 

The  existing  system  of  Defense  Satellite 
Support  Program  satellites  is  "barely  mar- 
ginal for  the  current  time  and  is  not  ade- 
quate for  the  future,"  he  said 

In  particular,  the  proliferation  of  ballistic 
missiles  makes  it  crucial  to  be  able  to  view 
rocket  launches  fromi  a  large  area  of  the 
globe.  That  may  also  require  a  capability  to 
detect  shorter  range  missiles,  with  less 
booster  burn  time.  Pitrowsk;  said. 

Both  systems  faced  past  funding  difficul- 
ties. A  study  by  the  Boston-based  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists.  "Antisateliite  Weap- 
ons: Why  Escalate  Now."  found  that  "anti- 
satellite  weapons  programs  have  been 
plagued  by  chronic  indecision,  shifting  ra- 
tionales, technical  problems,  and  cost  over- 
runs "  since  the  Pentagon  began  studying 
such  program.s  in  1956. 

.'\t  least  five  different  antisatellite  systems 
have  been  researched,  including  the  minia- 
ture homing  vehicle  launched  fromi  an  F-15 
fighter.  That  system  was  canceled  after  Con- 
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gresa  prohibited  the  testing  of  the  system 
against  targets  In  space. 

Five  remaining  weapons  of  that  model  re- 
main In  a  storage  bunker  In  Dallas,  at  a  cost 
of  J5.000  per  month.  Rep.  George  Brown  (D- 
Callf  ),  a  leading  critic  of  the  8y8t«m.  said 
last  year. 

The  contract  for  the  kinetic  energy  antl- 
satelllte  weapon  now  being  canceled  was 
awarded  only  last  July  to  Rockwell  Inter- 
national. El  Segundo,  Calif.,  by  the  Army 
Strategic  Defense  Command  In  Washington. 

After  being  selected  last  year  as  the  serv- 
ice responsible  for  managing  the  program, 
the  Army  had  planned  to  field  a  single  bat- 
tery of  72  missiles  within  the  continental 
United  States.  The  missiles  would  have  been 
able  to  reach  satellites  only  in  low-Earth  or- 
bits. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Army  command  de- 
clined comment  on  the  program's  fate,  but 
one  Rockwell  official  said  that  senior  Army 
officials  preferred  to  spend  their  tight  budg- 
et on  projects  more  central  to  the  Army 
than  attacking  enemy  satellites. 

Critics  of  the  antlsatellite  system  see  the 
cancelation  as  the  logical  result  of  a  warm- 
ing relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  "The 
program  is  an  anachronism."  said  another 
critic.  Steve  Aftergood  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists.  Washington.  "We  are 
not  threatened  by  enemy  satellites  at  the 
moment." 

"An  armed  conflict  In  Europe  is  not  a  sce- 
nario that  makes  much  sense  to  Invest  much 
more  in."  a  House  staff  member  said.  That 
win  make  any  effort  to  resuscitate  the  pro- 
gram difficult. 

The  advanced  Warning  System  has  faced 
its  own  difficulties  as  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization  shifted  responsibility 
for  funding  the  program  to  the  Air  Force 
The  organization  claimed  that  orbiting  Bril- 
liant Pebbles  balllstic-mlsslle  interceptors 
would  be  able  to  provide  the  tracking  re- 
quired for  the  detection  of  enemy  ballistic 
missile  launches. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 
Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,126th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


RETIREMENT  (>i  .\  GREAT  PUB- 
LISHER—EDWARD ST.  JOHN  OF 
THE  FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  Edward  St.  John's  retire- 
ment as  publisher  of  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News  on  December  31.  1990.  it  is 
a  grreat  pleasure  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  him  for  his  long  and  il- 
lustrious career. 

In  a  career  spanning  nearly  half  a 
century.  Mr.  St.  John  worked  his  way 
up  from  copy  boy  and  messenger  to 
publisher  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Fall  RIver'Herald  News,  becoming 
a  moilfl  for  many  others  in  journalism 
and  In  the  i ommunity  at  large. 

In  addition  to  his  exemplary  service 
to  the  country  during  World  Wax  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  his  career  took 
him  across  the  United  States  as  he 
worked  to  build  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  newspaper  groups    But  he  never 


forgot  Fa.ll  KivtT.  Returning  home,  he 
brought  his  energy,  talent,  and  vision 
to  the  Herald  News  and  the  entire 
southeastern  Massachusetts  region. 

His  unwavering  commitment  to  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  helped  ensiu"e 
that  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
will  endure  for  future  generations.  His 
candid,  forthright  style  set  a  standard 
for  members  of  his  editorial  staff  and 
&r  many  others  in  the  press. 

Mr.  St.  John  strengthened  the  elec- 
toral process,  sponsoring  public  de- 
bates to  help  voters  make  informed 
choices  about  mayoral  and  congres- 
sional candidates.  He  worked  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  the 
young,  leading  the  effort  in  Fall  River 
to  establish  the  Henry  Lord  School  in 
the  south  end.  and  serving  on  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  Southeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts University  Foundation. 

I  also  commend  his  tireless  efforts  to 
revitalize  the  economy  and  quality  of 
life  in  Fall  River  and  the  surrounding 
region.  Working  with  other  members  of 
the  business  community,  he  estab- 
lished a  model  publioprivate  partner- 
ship— the  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Partnershij)— which  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  attracting  business  and  indus- 
try to  the  area. 

Mr.  St.  John  has  also  provided  lead- 
ership in  many  other  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Greater  Fall  River  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Fall  River  Foun- 
dation, St.  Anne's  Hospital,  and  the 
United  Way  of  Greater  Fall  River.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  revitallzation  of 
the  waterfront  through  his  efforts  to 
restore  the  antique  Lincoln  Park  Car- 
ousel and  make  it  a  part  of  Fall  River's 
plans  for  the  future. 

As  a  skilled  and  dedicated  journalist 
and  as  a  caring  and  committed  citizen, 
he  has  served  his  community,  region, 
and  Nation  well,  and  he  has  earned  our 
lasting  gratitude  and  admiration.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  at  the  Fall  River 
Herald  News,  and  I  Join  his  many 
friends  and  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
well  in  the  years  ahead. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  8. 
1991.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Janu- 
ary 8.  1991.  are  printed  in  today's 
Record  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  CERTAIN  HUDGET  RE- 
SCISSIONS AND  DKFKHHALS 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS  PM  2 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  9. 
1991.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers; 
which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith  report 
two  new  deferrals  and  four  revised  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  now  total- 
ling $9,093,864,337. 

The  deferrals  affect  International  Se- 
curity Assistance  programs,  as  well  as 
programs  of  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. State,  and  Transportation. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  report. 

George  Bush. 
The  WHTTE  Hnt'SF   January  9.  1991. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  NUN.s)  for 
himself.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
BOREN.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr  Levin.  Mr 
Leahy.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr  Akaka.  Mr 
Baucus.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr  Bingaman, 
Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr  Burdick.  Mr. 
Co.sRAD.  Mr.  CRANSTO.N.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr  ExoN.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr  Hollings,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr    Kennedy.  Mr    Laitenberg.  Mr. 

METZENBAUM.       Ms.       MIKULSKI.       Mr. 

Moynihan,   Mr.    Pryor.   Mr.   Riegle. 

Mr     Sanford,    Mr     Sarbames.    Mr. 

Simon,  and  Mr  Wellstone): 
S.J.    Res.    1.    Joint    resolution    regarding 
United  States  policy  to  reverse  Iraq's  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait,  placed  on  the  calendar 


AUTHORITY   KuK  Cu.M.MITTEES  TO 
MEET 

coMMrrTEE  on  labor  and  human  resources 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  January  10, 
1991.  at  9  a.m..  for  a  hearing  on  "Condi- 
tion Critical:  The  Health  Care  Crisis 
and  American  Families" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERTO  TORRES 
•  Mr.   GRAHAM.   Mr.   President.   I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  tribute  to  a  living  leg- 
end in  the  world  of  Latin  music,  salsa 
singer  and  bandleader  Roberto  Torres. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  troubling 
times,  when  we  face  conflict  and  divi- 
sion in  the  world  once  again.  But  in 
times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war.  in 
times  of  prosperity  and  in  times  of  re- 
cession, there  is  an  international  lan- 
guage that  binds  the  people  of  the 
world  together  as  one:  music. 

.\nd.  as  this  century  comes  to  a 
close,  the  music  world  recognizes  Ro- 
berto Torres  as  one  of  its  most  endear- 
ing ambassadors. 

High  Fidelity  magazine  published  the 
following  review  of  his  recent  salsa 
album.  Elegantemente  Criollo: 

A  nouveau  salsa  sound  with  Colombian  ele- 
ments. Torres'  music  has  a  gentle,  folksy 
feeling  to  It.  although  the  arrangements 
make  use  of  all  the  modern  devices.  Pro- 
duced by  studio  wizard  Jon  Fausty,  this  disc 
lopes  gracefully  along  like  a  horse  on  a  coun- 
try road:  lots  of  guajlra.  son  montuno.  and 
cha  cha  cha  to  soothe  you  *  •  *. 

The  music  of  Roberto  Torres  has 
served  to  unite  our  world— from  Calle 
Ocho  to  Caracas,  from  Madrid  to 
Miami— with  songs  of  love. 

Born  in  Guines.  Cuba.  Roberto  Torres 
is  known  as  "The  Traveler."  a  well-de- 
served nickname.  In  New  York  City 
some  30  years  ago.  he  formed  the  coop- 
erative charanga  Orquesta  Broadway. 
In  the  Seventies,  he  made  solo  albums 
and  launched  the  SAR  label  in  1979. 

Roberto  Torres  produced  albums  on 
SAR  and  allied  labels  for  veteran  Afro- 
Cuban  singer-percussionist-composer 
Papaito.  singer-composer  Linda  Leida. 
Alfredo  Armenteros.  Henry  Fiol, 
Charanga  Casino.  Cuban  singer  La 
India  de  Oriente.  Peruvian  singer  Lita 
Branda.  Cuban  pianist-arranger  Alfredo 
Valdes  Jr..  and  his  father,  singer 
Alfredo  Valdes,  and  many  others. 

In  the  early  eighties,  Roberto  Torres 
led  a  revival  of  traditional  Cuban 
music,  selling  millions  of  albums.  He 
formed  the  SAR  .Ml  Stars,  whose  al- 
bums featured  an  exceptional  extended 
version  of  the  Cuban  classic  "El 
Manisero"  and  Torres'  moving  vocal  of 
■I./amento  Borincano."  about  an 
emigre's  nostalgia  for  home.  His  ver- 
sion of  "El  Caballo  Viejo"  have 
brought  people  to  dance  floors  through- 
out the  world. 

.Mr.  President,  ius  we  enter  the  fourth 
decade  that  Roberto  Torres  has  been 
making  music  in  this  country,  we 
honor  his  creativity,  his  contribution 
to  l^tin  America  and  his  leadership  in 
the  music  industry,* 


HOMELESSNESS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most    graphic    illustrations    of    what 


homelessness  is  all  about  appeared  in 
an  article  by  Leslie  Baldacci  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

One  of  the  stories  tells  about  a 
woman  with  four  children  who  did  not 
get  her  child  support  check  one  month 
and  was  removed  from  her  home. 

One  story  tells  of  a  woman  who  re- 
ceived $482  a  month  in  welfare  assist- 
ance but  had  to  pay  $475  a  month  in 
rent.  She  says.  "If  I  paid  my  rent.  I 
couldn't  pay  my  light  bill.  If  I  bought 
my  baby  some  shoes.  I  couldn't  pay  my 
rent." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
story  because  we  too  often  look  at  the 
problems  of  homelessness  purely  in  sta- 
tistical terms. 

I   ask    to    insert   the   article    in   the 
RECORD  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  21,  1990] 
One  Missing  Check— and  Her  Family  is 
Homeless 
(By  Leslie  Baldacci) 
("I   went   from   house    to   house,    friend   to 
friend.  .  .  .  For  two  nights  we  slept  in  a 
car.  .  .  .  I've    stood    on    the    corner    and 
asked  people  to  feed  my  children.  One  man 
took  my  son  to  a  restaurant  and  just  stood 
there  and  watched  him  eat.  He  told  me.  "I 
didn't  think  a  child  could   be   that  hun- 
gry.'") 

Sheila.  30.  is  an  example  of  the  fastest- 
growing  segment  of  Chicago's  homeless  pop- 
ulation: families. 

What  makes  her  typical  is  that  one  glitch 
put  her  hopelessly  behind  in  her  rent,  lead- 
ing to  her  eviction,  and  she  is  now  separated 
from  her  four  children.  Without  them,  her 
monthly  public  aid  check  dropped  from  J475 
to  $165.  Her  chances  of  getting  them  back  to- 
gether under  one  roof— any  roof— are  not 
good. 

A  study  released  Tuesday  by  the  Chicago 
Institute  on  Urban  Poverty  shows  that 
homeless  families— mostly  women  with  chil- 
dren under  age  5— account  for  40  percent  of 
the  40,000  people  who  are  homeless  in  Chi- 
cago over  a  given  year 

"They  are  living  in  the  streets,  in  shelters, 
in  abandoned  buildings,  in  train  and  bus  sta- 
tions and  cars."'  said  Marta  White,  the  insti- 
tute's director.  White  called  for  a  "priority 
focus  on  making  sure  that  system  works  for 
them  Instead  cif  against  them." 

The  city's  Human  Services  Department 
confirmed  thai  families  are  the  fastest-grow- 
ing segment,  based  on  the  number  of  beds 
used  by  women  and  children  at  city  shelters 
It  estimates,  however,  that  12.000  to  49,000 
people  are  homeless  at  any  point  over  a  year 
Statewide,  the  Chicago  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless,  which  provided  figures  for  the 
study,  estimates  the  number  of  homeless  at 
80,000 

devastating  for  kids 
Very  few  homeless  families  are  intact  with 
two  parents.  And  the  few  that  arr  intact  are 
split  up  because  all  shelters  are  segregated 
by  sex. 

The  impact  on  children—who  frequently 
change  schools  and  are  ridiculed  as  "shelter 
kids"— is  "devastating."  said  Kathleen 
McCourt.  sociology  professor  and  dean  of 
Loyola  University's  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

"They  miss  school,  they  have  symptoms  of 
a  lot  of  behavior  problems— nightmares,  cry- 
ing, clinging— behaviors  that  show  they  are 
living  under  great  stress.  "  she  said. 


McCourt  and  Gwendolyn  Nyden.  sociology 
professor  at  Oakton  Community  College  in 
Des  Flames,  interviewed  268  women  at  six 
Chicago  area  shelters  between  June.  1969, 
and  last  February  for  the  study. 

Thirty-one  percent  said  domestic  violence 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  homeless- 
ness. Half  were  separated  from  some  or  all  of 
their  children.  Two-thirds  started  on  the 
downward  spiral  to  home'.essness  because 
welfare  checks  were  lost  or  late  or  the 
amount  was  cut. 

•"More  than  half  had  lost  their  welfare  ben- 
efits because  they  hadn't  met  public  aid  re- 
quirements— attended  meetings,  for  exam- 
ple— most  because  they  didn't  receive  notifi- 
cation. There  was  no  secure  mail  box.  For  60 
percent,  that  led  to  an  Immediate  housing 
problem.'  McCourt  said. 

CAUGITT  UP  IN  SYSTEM 

Sheila  said  such  a  chain  of  events  cast  her 
family  into  the  streets. 

"I  got  caught  up  in  the  system."  she  said. 
"It  all  started  when  I  [didn't  get]  a  child  sup- 
port payment.  The  next  thing  I  knew  1  was 
evicted." 

Sheila  said  she  used  nearly  all  of  her  S482 
monthly  check  from  public  aid  for  her  $475 
rent.  "If  I  paid  my  rent  I  couldn't  pay  my 
light  bill.  If  I  bought  my  baby  some  shoes.  I 
couldn't  pay  my  rent  " 

She  has  lived  in  a  shelter  on  the  Southwest 
Side  for  two  months  while  her  three  younger 
children  are  with  a  sister  in  Indiana,  Her  U- 
year-old  son  is  with  her  mother  in  a  south 
suburb.  The  children  were  placed  under  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services  supervision  after  Sheila  left  them 
with  an  uncle  and  he  took  them  to  a  police 
station. 

In  order  to  regain  custody,  she  said.  DCFS 
says  she  must  acquire  a  three-bedroom 
apartment.  That  would  cost  $625.  Sheila  said. 

In  the  study.  10  percent,  of  the  women 
interviewed  lost  custody  of  iheir  children  to 
the  DCFS  and  40  percent  feared  losing  their 
children.  McCourt  said, 

Jacqueline,  whose  6-,  7-.  and  8-year-old 
children  are  with  her  in  a  shelter,  sent  her 
14-year-old  son  to  live  with  a  sister  because 
most  shelters  will  not  allow  male  children 
over  11  or  12. 

"He's  feeling  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  him.  His  grades  have  gone  down  dra- 
matically," she  said.  Like  most  homeless 
families,  hers  bounced  between  fnends  and 
relatives  for  months  before  moving  to  a  shel- 
ter, 

McCourt  said  it's  more  difficult  to  re-enter 
the  housing  market  because  of  required  secu- 
rity deposits  Many  people,  like  Sheila,  stay 
in  shelters  for  months  sa\"ng  their  public  aid 
checks  to  make  the  deposit 

"Tve  been  here  two  months  and  I've  only 
saved  $230.'"  Sheila  said,  ""To  get  into  sub- 
sidized housing  I  need  my  children:  DCFS 
says  I  cant  have  my  children  back  until  1 
have  a  place  to  live.  Public  aid  won"t  give  me 
the  papers  I  need  to  find  housing 

"This  IS  a  perfect  exam.ple  of  how  the  state 
leaves  people  m  complete  harms  way."' 
charged  Douglas  Dobmeyer.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Public  Welfare  Coaiitior,  "It  is  not 
uncomm.on  for  families  to  pay  80  percent  of 
their  income  for  rent,"  Dobmeyer  renewed 
his  call  for  an  increase  in  public  aid  grants— 
a  mother  with  two  childen  now  receives  $367 
per  month  m  Chicago, 

Gov, -elect  Jim  Edgar  said  he  is  proceeding 
with  plans  for  a  governors  conference  on 
housing  shortly  after  he  is  sworn  m  Jan    14, 

■•We  need  to  try  to  assess  what  should  be 
our  role,  what  can  we  do  Perhaps  with  the 
private  sector  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  pro- 
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vidins  adequate  housing  for  the  homeless.' 
he  said. 

The  Urban  Poverty  ^oup  recommends  a 
central  Information  system  on  such  services 
as  day  care,  employment  and  housing  for 
low-Income  Individuals  before  they  become 
homeless;  Increased  funding  to  support  de- 
velopment of  affordable  housing,  and  res- 
toration of  vacant  and  damaged  public  hous- 
ing units. 

STUDY  PROFILES  THE  HOMELESS  HERE 

Key  findings  of  the  Chicago  Institute  on 
Urban  Poverty  study: 

Homeless  families  account  for  15.000  of  Chi- 
cago's estimated  40.000  homeless. 

A  typical  homeless  family  is  a  woman  with 
children  under  age  5. 

Half  of  homeless  parents  are  separated 
from  some  or  all  of  their  children. 

64  percent  are  dependent  on  public  aid  for 
Income. 

60  percent  of  public  aid  recipient*  lost 
housing  because  of  a  reduction  in  welfare 
benefits  or  a  lost  check. 

31  percent  lost  housing  as  a  result  of  do- 
mestic violence;  46  percent  said  they  had  left 
home  in  the  past  because  of  domestic  vio- 
lence. 

30  percent  left  home  because  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  eviction. 

32  percent  lost  a  home  because  of  rent  in- 
crease. 

23  percent  lost  a  home  because  their  bulld- 
Ingrs  were  condemned 

16  percent  had  spent  some  nights  during 
the  past  three  years  in  a  car.  abandoned 
building  or  a  garaRf  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  BALLET  CONCERTO 
ON  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  salute  the  remarkable  Ballet 
Concerto  Company  based  in  Miami  as 
It  celebrates  its  25th  anniversary.  This 
talented  group  symbolizes  the  best  of 
this  free  Nation:  Community  involve- 
ment, cultural  diversity,  and  creative 
excellence. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  a  new  year 
In  this  final  decade  of  the  20th  Century, 
the  rate  of  change  in  the  world  contin- 
ues to  Impress  us. 

On  February  1,  the  world  will  see  yet 
another  symbol  of  change.  A  premier 
Cuban  dancer.  Dagmar  Moradillo.  who 
recently  left  Cuba  because  of  the  sti- 
fling Castro  regime,  will  debut  on  stage 
in  Miami. 

Dagmar  Moradillo.  In  what  will  be  an 
unforgettable  evening,  will  perform 
with  the  Ballet  Concerto  Company  at 
the  Dade  County  Auditorium.  This  per- 
formance, also  featuring  Franklin 
Gamero,  will  be  a  tribute  to  art,  to 
preservation  of  cultural  heritagre,  and 
to  freedom. 

Some  three  decades  ago,  Sonia  Diaz 
and  Martha  F'ino  were  the  first  Cuban 
exiles  from  the  Cuban  National  Ballet 
to  become  dancers  in  Miami.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  preserve  Cuban  traditions,  they 
created  a  ballet  school  that  would  be- 
come the  Ballet  Concerto  Company. 
Eduardo  Recalt.  also  a  top  Cuban  danc- 
er, joined  the  team. 

The  world's  leading  dance  talent  has 
performed  with  this  company:  Alexan- 
der      Godunov.       Valentla       Kozlova. 


Natalia  Makarova.  Yoko  Morishita. 
Carla  Fracci.  Rudolf  Nureyev.  and 
more.  Among  those  trained  at  the  Bal- 
let Concerto  School  include  Maria 
Elena  Mencia.  Fernando  Bujones.  and 
Hilda  Reverte. 

In  addition  to  a  focus  on  classical 
ballet.  Ballet  Concerto  also  has  estab- 
lished a  Cuban  folk  dance  group. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  a  rich  country 
based  on  the  diversity  of  its  people. 
The  richness  of  our  Nation  is  founded 
on  the  varied  contributions  of  those 
who  traversed  the  seas  to  come  to  our 
shores.  Ballet  Concerto  is  part  of  our 
tradition  of  embracing  the  future  by 
respecting  the  past.  We  honor  their 
achievements  during  the  p>a8t  quarter- 
century  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  during  the  next  25 
years.* 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  REFORM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  experiments  in  edu- 
cation that  is  taking  place  in  the  Na- 
tion is  in  Chicago  where  each  local 
school  has  a  school  council  that  has 
been  elected  by  the  partents  and  citi- 
zens in  that  area. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
cently had  a  fascinating  story  about 
the  local  school  councils. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  a  judgment  as 
to  the  success  of  the  program,  but  it  is 
not  too  early  to  say  it  has  generated  a 
great  deal  more  Interest  in  the  schools, 
and.  I  believe,  has  the  potential  for 
really  doing  a  constructive  job  in  an 
area  that  desperately  needs  something 
positive  and  constructive. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  article  from  the 
Christian    Science    Monitor    by    Scott 
Pendleton  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows; 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Oct. 
17.  1990] 
Chicago  School  Reform  Takes  Root  xs  Com- 
munity   Action— Parent-Teacher    Coun- 
cils Control  Budget.  Curriculum 

(By  Scott  Pendleton) 
Chicago's  school  reform  is  succeeding.  It 
has  to. 

That's  the  feeling  here  about  the  process 
initiated  a  year  ago  to  reform  the  city's 
schools,  once  tarred  by  a  US  secretary  of 
education  as  the  nation's  worst 

"There's  a  spirit  in  this  town:  We  can't  let 
this  fall,"  says  Sharon  Jenkins-Brown  of 
Leadership  for  Quality  Education,  an  organi- 
zation of  leading  businesses  that  backed  edu- 
cation reform. 

"There  are  stresses  and  strains  here  and 
there.  Fundamentally,  it's  working."  says 
Ted  Hearn.  a  spokesman  for  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T  MacArthur  Foundation.  Last 
week  the  foundation  committed  S40  million 
to  support  the  reform  process. 

Noting  the  city's  progress,  a  survey  con- 
ducted last  week  by  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  Evanston.  111.,  concluded  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Chicago  parents  are  satisfied  with 
their  children's  education,  regardless  of  race, 
grade  level,  or  enrollment  In  public  or  pri- 
vate schools. 

Chicago  has  &47  public  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools  to  serve  410,000  students. 


The  student  population  Is  59  percent  black. 
26  percent  Hispanic,  12  percent  white,  and  3 
percent  Asian. 

In  1967.  half  of  the  city's  high  schools 
ranked  in  the  bottom  1  percent  on  American 
College  Test  scores,  prompting  then  Eklu- 
cation  Secretary  William  Bennett  to  say.  "If 
there's  a  worse  (school  system].  I  don't  know 
where  It  Is." 

The  dropout  rate  has  been  near  50  percent, 
Ms.  Jenkins-Brown  says.  Among  graduates, 
only  one-third  truly  read  and  write  at  a  12th- 
grade  level. 

PARENTS  TAKE  ACTION 

For  parent  MarJ  Halperln.  the  teachers' 
strike  of  1987— the  ninth  in  18  years— was  the 
last  straw 

"The  instability  of  the  system  was  too 
frustrating.'"  Ms.  Halperln  says.  'Vou 
couldn't  rely  on  schools  to  start  on  time."' 
She  attended  a  meeting  of  "upset  parents" 
who  eventually  founded  Parents  United  for 
Responsible  Education  (PURE). 

PURE  pressed  for  decentralizing  control, 
putting  schools  In  the  hands  of  those  the  sys- 
tem serves  The  bureaucracy  "was  a  big  Im- 
pediment to  progress."'  says  Jenkins-Brown. 
"You  had  educators  who  didnt  care  about 
the  kids." 

Out  of  the  furor  came  the  School  Reform 
Act  of  1988.  The  new  law  created  Local 
School  Councils  (LSC)  charged  with  creating 
a  budget  and  an  Improvement  plan  for  each 
facility  school.  Six  of  the  11  members  of 
LSCs  are  parents;  two  more  are  members  of 
the  community.  The  principal  and  two 
teachers  fill  the  other  slots  Together  they 
craft  a  program  that  suits  the  needs  of  their 
student  population 

"A  parent  has  the  right  to  say  what  they 
want  their  children  taught."  says  Bemette 
Barnes,  a  social  worker  and  parent  who  was 
elected  to  the  LSC  for  Orr  High  School. 

Orr  on  Chicago's  West  Side,  has  an  enroll- 
ment that  Is  90  percent  black.  Ms  Barnes 
says.  Some  students  aim  for  college;  others 
go  straight  Into  the  work  force.  The  LSC 
alms  to  have  the  school  give  the  students  the 
appropriate  skills  either  way. 

PROGRAM  INNOVATIONS 

One  of  its  innovations  has  been  to  institute 
an  entrepreneurial  program.  Another  Is  to 
make  day  care  available  on  campus  so  girls 
who  have  children  aren't  forced  to  drop  out 
to  care  for  them. 

The  reform  act  gave  LSCs  the  power  to  se- 
lect their  school's  principal  Last  year,  half 
of  the  LSCs  systemwide  were  required  to  de- 
cide on  a  principal;  the  other  half  will  go 
through  that  process  this  year. 

The  principal,  meanwhile,  gained  much 
greater  power  to  form  his  or  her  teaching 
staff.  Before  the  reform  bill.  Jenkins-Brown 
says.  "Teachers  could  miseducate  kids  for  a 
couple  years  before  you  could  get  them  out. 
Now  it's  45  days  " 

The  new  LSCs  have  had  their  share  of 
growing  pains."  though.  Council  members 
are  elected  for  two  years;  25  percent  resigned 
after  the  first,  says  Halperln. 

Part  of  the  problem  was  the  hours  In- 
volved—"20.  30.  40  a  week."  she  says. 

And  many  who  were  elected  to  LSCs 
lacked  the  skills  to  do  the  job  "We  didn't 
know  what  a  school  Improvement  plan  was." 
Barnes  admits.  "We  had  to  go  out  and  get 
training"  Meanwhile.  Orr's  LSC  missed  its 
deadline  for  submitting  a  school  improve- 
ment plan  and  a  budget. 

YEAR  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

Halperln.  now  a  spokeswoman  for  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Ted  Kimbrough.  says 
her  boss  refers  to  last  year  as  the  "year  of 


^vernance    reform."   This    and    succeeding 
years  will  focus  on  educational  reform, 

Mr,  Kimbrough  was  app<-);nt.ed  at  the  out- 
set of  the  reform  process  by  Chicago  Mayor 
Richard  M.  Daley.  So  far.  the 
supperintendent  has  cut  500  jobs  from  the 
school  system"s  administration  head- 
quarters. Halperln  says.  Also  gone  is  the 
widely  reviled  practice  of  requiring  state- 
certined  teachers  to  fulfill  a  city  certifi- 
cation requirement.  "It  was  an  unnecessary 
layer,  and  unique  to  Chicago.  "  says  Jenkins- 
Brown.  The  Chicago  test  was  viewed  as  "de- 
signed to  keep  certain  kinds  of  teachers  from 
getting  into  the  system.  " 

Now.  Halperln  says.  ""If  the  state  says 
you're  good  enough  to  teach,  you're  good 
enough  to  teach  here." 

Mr.  Kimbrough  drew  some  fire  from  LSC 
members  over  his  decision  to  freeze  funds  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  previous  budget  year.  His 
aim.  says  Halperln.  was  to  prevent  the  coun- 
cils from  spending  left-over  money  that  they 
knew  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  carry  over. 

But  the  LSC  argued  that  each  council  had 
the  right  to  form  its  schooFs  budget.  The 
dispute  shows  that  the  division  of  power  be- 
tween the  LSCs  and  the  central  administra- 
tion remains  unclear. 

The  Chicago  Panel  on  Public  School  Policy 
and  Finance  will  be  monitoring  the  progress 
of  Chicago's  education  reforms  over  the  next 
five  years.* 


and  U.S.A.  National  Military  Twirling 
Corps  champions.  They  also  placed  sec- 
ond to  a  corps  from  Canada  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row  in  1990. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  from 
all  parts  of  Illinois,  and  ranpe  in  age 
from  10  to  21  years  old.  In  addition  to 
their  skill  and  dedication  to  the  sport 
of  twirling,  many  of  these  young  people 
are  honor  students,  members  of  their 
school  sports  teams,  and  members  of 
various  other  extra-curricular  clubs. 

In  these  times,  when  so  many  of  our 
young  people  are  troubled,  it  is  refresh- 
ing and  encouraging  to  hear  of  this 
group.  1  am  glad  to  see  that  their  ef- 
forts are  being  rewarded. 

There  are  many  fine  groups  for  young 
people  to  join.  Clubs  and  organizations 
provide  discipline,  entertainment,  and 
educational  opportunities  to  their 
members.  Today.  I  specifically  com- 
mend the  Silver  Knights  Military 
Twirling  Corps  of  Villa  Park.  IL.« 


HONORING  WALTKK  ,H)HN  CHILSEN 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  our  federal  system 
is  that  it  provides  us  with  examples  of 
excellence  in  public  service  very  close 
to  the  grassroots. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  public 
servants  I  have  ever  known  is  retiring 
this  week  after  24  years  as  a  Wisconsin 
State  senator.  Walter  John  Chilsen  has 
been  serving  the  people  of  Wisconsin's 
29th  Senate  District  since  1966.  and  he 
has  served  them  with  excellence. 

Walter  John  has  compiled  a  long  list 
of  legislative  accomplishments,  and 
has  held  a  number  of  important  leader- 
ship posts.  But  what  was  most  impor- 
tant to  him  all  along  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  needs  of  his  con- 
stituents on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

This  is  how  Walter  John  will  be  re- 
membered now  that  he  is  leaving  the 
State  senate,  .^nd  I  think  that  is  his 
attitude  toward  public  service  lie  all 
the  answers  to  what  afflicts  our  gov- 
ernment at  the  Federal  level. 

In  short.  Walter  John  Chilsen  is 
loved  and  respected  today  because  he  is 
in  touch  with  the  people  he  represents. 
He  is  an  example  we  can  be  proud  of 
and  from  whose  example  we  can  learn  a 
valuable  lesson.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
recesses  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
9:30  a.m..  Friday.  January  11;  that  fol- 
lowing the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  the 
proceedings  be  deemed  approved  to 
date;  that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders 
be  reserved  for  later  use  in  the  day:  and 
that  following  the  reservation  of  the 
time  of  the  two  leaders,  there  be  time 
for  Senators  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9:30 

A.M. 

Mr.  DASCH1>E.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  today— and 
I  see  no  Senator  seeking  recognition— 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  pre- 
vious order  until  9:30  a.m..  Friday.  Jan- 
uary 11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:21  p.m..  recessed  until  Friday.  Jan- 
uary 11,  1991.  at  9:30  a.m. 


ILLINOIS  SALUTES  ITS  NATIONAL 
TWIRLING  CHAMPIONS.  THE  SIL- 
VER KNIGHTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  recognize  the  skill  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  group  of  young  people  from 
my  State. 

The  Silver  Knights  Military  Twirling 
Corps  were  the   1990  Illinois.   Midwest. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  on  January  8.  1991. 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  January  3,  1991: 

THE  JUDICIARY 

OLIVER  U  WANGER  OF  CALIFOR-Vl A  TO  BE  V  S  DIS 
TRIC-f  .JLTXIE  FOR  THE  EASTER-N  DISTRICT  OF  CAUFOR 
NIA    \1CE  MILTON  LEWIS  SCHWARTZ   RETIRED 

KENNTH  L  RVSKAMP  OF  FLORIDA  TO  BE  C  8  CmCl'IT 
JLTKIE  FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  CIRCCTr  VICE  PACL  H 
RONE\"    RETIRED 

JAMES  R  MCGREGOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  BE  C  S 
DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  THE  WESTERN"  DISTRICT  OF  PEN'S 
SVLVANLA    \1CE  GERALD  J    WEBER    RETIRED 

RICHARD  W  CX)LDBERG  OF  NORTH  DAXOTA  TO  BE  A 
JLTXJE  OF  THE  V  S  COURT  OF  INTERNA-noNAL  TRADE 
VICE  PAUL  P   FlJiO,  DECEASEIi 


sECURrriES  investor  protection 

CORPORA  "nON 

GEORGE  H  PFAU  JR  OF  CAUFORNTA  TO  BE  A  DIREC- 
TOR OF  "THE  SECmmES  INVESTOR  PROTECTION  COR- 
PORATION FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  DECEMBER  31  199S 
VICE  FREDERICK  N    KHEDOUTU 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLL0Wn<'G-NAMED  CANTJIDATES  IN  THE  NANT 
E-SXISIXD  COMMISSIONING  PROGRAM  TO  BE  .APPOINTED 
PERMAN"E.NT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF 
THE  U  8  NA\"1"  PURSUAN"T  TO  TTFLE  10.  UNrTEB  STATES 
CODE  SECTION  531 

NAVY  ENLISTED  COMMISSIONING  PROGRAM.  USN 

To  be  ensign  permanent 

KEVIN  A   MAl-Nt 
ERIK  W   MCCARTHY" 
STEVEN  A    MCDOUOALL 
JOHN  A    MCGUCKIN 
UACT  K   MITCHELL 
CHRIS  A    MOORE 
CHRISTOPHER  L    MOOKf 
JOEV  D   .MOULTON 
SEAN  I)    MURPHY 
MICHAEL  A   MUSF3GADES 
TROY  D   OLSON 
SON-DRA  D   ONEAL 
.".^.MES  M    PARISH 
GEORGE  PEREZ 
BETH  A   PERRY 
STEVEN  J    PETROFF 
CLINTON  D    PHILLIPS 
MICHAEL  A    PrrCHFORD 
RICH.ARD  A   POWELL 
RICHARD  A    POWELL 
JOSE  QUIROZ 
LOWELL  F    RECTOR 
ROBERT  T    REZEN-DES 
KEITH  A    RILEY' 
GABY  A    BCXJENESS 
RAVMONX  A    ROGERS 
MICHAEL  L    RUSSC' 
BEAN  J    RUTH 
JA-MES  P    RYAN 
GEORGE  C    SALTZ 
EUGENE  A    SANTIAOC- 
THEODORE  L    SCHICK 
•  JL.^FREY  •*    SCHOVA.VEC 
CHARI-ES  C    SCHRONICK 
WILLLAM  W     SCC^TT 
STEVEN  SELTNSKI 
D.ANIEi.  T    SK.\RDA 
J.AMES  L    SMITH 
STEPHE.N  P    SMITH 
KEVIN  J    SNOAF 
GERHAJLD  A    SOMLAI 
STEVEN  P    STAC"Y' 
JACK  A    STARR 
FRA.N-K  R    STEINBACH 
MARK  W     STEPHE.NS 
JOHNATKAN  M    STRANG 
IXIUGLAS  R    SUHRE 
.ARTHUR  R  TAYLOR 
CL.aRK  L   TAY'LOR 
RUBY  M    TAYLOR 
GARY  V   TEALL 
DOUGLAS  E  TH.AR) 
CEDRIC  J    THOMAS 
SHAN-E  A    THRAILJCLL 
DON.\LD  R   "HLLERY 
SIDNEY  TOOMBS 
STEPHEN  J    TRIFF 
.M  \RK  E  TU-EI.L 
CHRISTOPHER  D   TURNtR 
RtiSERT  F    ULRICH 
MARK  A    URAM 
JOHN  L   VAN"XAMPEN 
ANGELA  L   VANMETIEI 
ROY  J    VIRDEN 
WILLLAM  O    WABBERSEN 

JR 
RUSSELL  H    W.AGNER 
VICTOR  T    WASHINGTON 
DANIEL  W    WAY 
MATTHEW  J    WELTER 
KEVIN  WEST  AX 
SHAWN  E   WHITE 
GEXIBGE  D    WIGINGTON 
MICHEY   J    WILBl-R 
U-lWRENCE  R   WILSON 
MERLE  R   WILSON 
SCOT  M    WILSON 

NOEX  wiscovrrcH 


LYTiN  E   ACHESON 
MICHAEL  R   AMIS 
DAVID  B    AN"DP.EWS 
RICARDO  ARIAS 
DAVID  L   ARNTTT 
STEVEN  R    BAL.MF:}-. 
KEDRIC  M    BEI,I_AM\ 
THAD  A    BICKiERS 
BRIAN  S    BOMMAP.!T< 
RICARDO  BORRERC 
MICHAELA  S    BRADLEY 
GRECXjRY  D    BURTON 
rXlNALD  E    CAMP 
ALBERT  M    CARDEN 
A.NTHON'Y"  C   CARUL:> 
JEFFREY  P    CILA 
RICHARD  J    COBB 
WILLIAM  F    a:>DY 
CRAIG  S   COLEMAN 
AIJIFJOH   COLL.ADO 
RICHARD  W    CRANT-EY 
DAVID  C   CRISSMAN 
MARK  W   DAVIS 
SAN-DRA  J    DELUNA 
RICHARD  DIMARIA 
STA.SXEY"  DOBBS 
CURTIS  R    DUN-N 
SONY  A  I    EBRIGHT 
DAVID  R    EDW.ARDS 
JAMES  K    EDW.ARXIS 
T.ANTA  M    EDWARDS 
DAVID  W    EDGE 
ROBERT  L    EZELLE 
RANDALL  S    FAIRMAN 
JEFFREY  A    FATOR.A 
ALFREDO  FERNANDEZ 
DARBY",  D    FIELDER 
MARK  A    FRIERMOOD 
RAYMON"D  A    GABRIEl 
IXJUGLA.*^  R   GERRARI 
CYNTHIA  L  OEY'ER 
MARK  J    GIACOMINI 
BRETT  J    GLA8CO 
DOUGLAS  V   GORDON 
LOUIS  C  GUALDONI 
DOUGLAS  A   HAAG 
DALE  S   HAMILTON 
JA.MESR    HARRISON 
GREGORY  A    H.AR%1LI^ 
RICHARD  T    HEATH 
FERRANDlOR    HEY-WARD 
THOMAS  J    HOLDE3iREAD 
JR 

brian  k  holdsworth 
peter  w  hudson 
davuj  r  hunter 
edwards  hunter 

JOHN  J  .lACKLICH  II] 
GEOFFREY  C  JA.MES 
LARRYJON  G  JANOLINC 
ALFRED  D  JOHNSON 
ER.NEST  E  JOHNSON 
RICHARD  J  KEITER 
ANGEUA  M 

KILUNOSWORTH 
BERNARD  D    KNOX 
GREGORY  A    KOENIG 
MlCHAEl.  F    KOZMA 
JEFFREY  P    KRAU8S 
DAVID  J    LARAMIE 
MARK  A    LEARY 
ALL.AN  F    LEEDY 
DON'NA  M    LEFEB\"RE 
JOHN  C    LEGE 
MARK  A    LINTIHOLM 
DEANNA  M    LOMBARD"' 
MARK  J    MACALA 
STEPHEN  G    MACK 
SETH  A    MA-NT; 


W  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  OFFICERS  OF  THI  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ARE  NCJMINATEI:'  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  TKK 
GRADE  OF  UECTENA.ST  OOMMANTlER 


RICHARD  E  WEIXS 
LLOYT)  M    MCKIN-NEY" 
BRIAN  J    FORD 
ROBERT  C    THOMSON 
RICHARD  L    BOOTH 
JOSEPH  V    PANCOm 
CHARLES  E  MUM  A  HON 
CHRISTOPHER  T   BOBGEL 


JACK  V    RITZ 
DOUGLAS  B    LANE 
JEFFTiEY   D    STIEP 
WILLIAM  J    BELMONTX) 
BRUCE  E    \1EKMAN 
PATRICnt  T   KELLY 
KEN>'NETH  L  KINO  JR. 
CUTRIS  L  DUBAY 
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BRUCTM  ROeS 
MICHAEL  L   BLAIR 
CHARLCS  8  JOHNSON   JR 
RICHARD  L   BOY.  JR 
DONALD  R   WRIOHT 
RONALJ)  A   OAN 
NDL  e  VANDKVOORDE 
DAVID  C  AURAND 
GLEN  A   ROBBIN8 
MARK  J    FtEBRANDT 
WILLIAM  R  ORAWE 
ROBERT  F  CORBIN 
STEPHEN  L  8IELBECK 
JON  M   WATSON 
DANA  E  WARE 
RICHARD  J   PRESTON    J  R 
FRANCIS  A  DUTCH 
DANIEL  K  OUVXR 
KEVIN  A   REDIO 
JOHN  D  MCCANN  JR 
KENNirrH  L  8AVOIE 
EMIL  SIKORBKY  ID 
STEPHEN  J   OARMODY 
PETER  J   BOYNTON 
ROBERT  A   BLACK lU 
DONALD  L  8TURDIVANT. 

JR 
NEILO  BU8CHMAN 
DAVID  H   BUMP 
DAVID  R  KINO 
ALEXANDER  O   8IMONKA 

JR 
MICHAEL  J    STANLON.  JR 
DAVID  O   HOLMAN 
THOMAB  L  KOONTZ 
PKIUPT   DANIELS 
DANIEI.  R  MAY 
WILLIAM  .1   SEMRAU 
ERIC  M   JEWESS 
JAMES  K   LOUmT 
JOHNT  COSTELUJ,  JR 
CRAIG  H   ALLEN 
SUSAN  D   8IBEAU 
KEITH  8    I.ETOURNEAU 
DAVID  A   CONKUN 
DAVIDS   HILL 
CHARLES  W   HOLMAN 
STEVEN  L    HEIN 
JEFFREY  R   PETTITT 
PAUL  K   LARSON 
RICHARD  W   HATTON 
ROY  A.  NABH 
JOHN  C  LONG 
BRUCE  D  BKANHAM 
PATRICK  J   NEMETH 
JOHN  E   FROST 
JEFFREY  D    HOLMGREN 
RODRICK  M    AN8LEV 
BCOTTH    EVAN8 
MARK  P   8LACE 
STEVEN  W    ELU8 
VINCENT  M   CAMFOa 
CHARLES  O   PRATT 
DAVID  A   MASCERO 
GERALD  R  OIRARD 
JOHN  H   KORN 
EDWIN  H   DANIELS.  JR 
DENNIS  M   HOLLAND 
8HANXC   tsmxi 
KEVIN  D  KRUHOIECK 
BENNETT  T   BONOMI 
RANDELL  B  8HARPE 
EVERETT  F   ROUJNS  UI 
STEPHEN  J    DAN8CUK 
PATRICK  H    8TADT 
KENNETH  B   PARRI8 
MARX  P   WATSON 
GLENN  O   MILLER 

Borrr  n  genovese 

MARC  C   CRirDER 
ROBERT  E  MOBLEY 
TIMOTHY  J    LEAHY 
DANNY  ELUa 

•rrmrs  m  oorden 

K.   :  --'  ,      '    KAINE8  III 
M  \.'iK   ^    r  tXOMAN 


MICHAEL  M    MILLAR 
MICHAEL  A  JETT 
WALLACE  T  WILLIAMSON 
CLALTJIA  P  WELLS 
DANIEL  J   MCCANN 
WIU.IAM  D  OSBORN 
DAVID  L  MAX80N 
JAMES  L  DURRETT 
JOSEPH  W   BODENSTEDT 
ERIC  A   ROSENBERO 
BRUCE K   HUERTAS 
EDWARD  O  C0ATE8 
GARY  E  DAHMEN 
CAR8TEN  L   HENN1NG8EN 

III 
MICHAEL  8    SLACK 
CHRISTOPHER  J   SMITH 
SAMUEL  B   BROMLEY   JR 
ROY  W   JAMISON 
JACK  G    ALBERT   JR 
MICHAELS  RHODES 
RONALD  J   KOCHAN 
ALJ    BERNARD 
WILLIAM  C  OUDOEN 
MICHAEL  E   MAES 
JEFFERY  FAY 
MARK  D   BOBAL 
JAMES  F   MCMANU8 
RICHARD  J   BLOUNT  JR 
LEWIS  8   BLANKEN8H1P 
STEPHEN  A    8TOTT 
DAVID  L  SCOTT 
PHILLIP  M   LITHERLAND 
FRANCES  L   PROP8T 
RICHARD  A   MCCULLOUGH 
DANIEL  A   MU88ATT1 
JOHN  D  BOOLE 
DANIEL  A   CUTRER 
DAVID  N  GRIFFITH 
SCOTT  A    NEW8HAM 
GLENN  A  GORTON 
OERAtJ>M   8W ANSON 
GLEN  R   ZF^MER 
FAULT    BUTIXK 
ROBERTO   LAMBOURNE 
WALTER  J   RBOER 
HAROLD  W    PINCH.  JR 
I^RRY  R  HAMMOND 
DAVID  J  TALLON 
EDWARD  G   LEBLANC 
ROBERT  B  GAYMAN 
TIMOTHY  J   CUNNINOHA.M 
ERIC  J   SHAW 
MARY  E  LANDRY 
WILLIAM  D 

BAUMGABTNER 
RICHARD  B    BURT 
MARX  J    YOST 
WILLIAM  L  ZACK 
DALEG   8TREYLE 
CURTIS  A    STOCK 
LARRY  R   WHITE 
MICHELE  KITZFATRICK 
TRACY  «    ALLEN 
JOHN  G    CLINE 
STEPHEN  E    MEIHLING 
MICHAEL  C  OHIZZONI 
DANIEL  N    RJEHM 
WILLIAM  R   MARHOFFER 
BRANDT  R   WEAVER 
DAVIDS   HILL 
KAREN  T   HAYS 
JAMES  D  MAES 
CRAIG  M  JUCKNIE88 
MICHAEL  A    NEU8SL 
WILLIAM  H   REYNOLDS 
BRIAN  F   BINNED- 
GEORGE  H    HEINTZ 
JOSEPH  W    BRUBAKER 
GEORGE  J   REZENUES  .IK 
JOHN  M    FIDALEO 
JEFFHUTY  H   BARKER 
MICHAEL  D  HUDSON 
RAYMOND  H  CARLSON.  JR 
GREGORY  A   MITCHELL  HI 
PAUL  J   REID 


OREOORV  L    SHELTON 
RALPH  A    PETEREIT 
MARX  R   STEINHILBEB 
ROBERT  J    WILSON  IV 
KEVIN  J   CAVANAUOH 
GEORGE  A    ASSENG    JR 
DANIEL  L  WRIGHT 
MICHAEL  J    BROWN 
KATHY  A   HAMBLETT 


Mil   HAKL  H    LINZE^' 
IHHISTINEJ   gUEDENB 
JEFF  R   BROWN 
LEROY  A   JACOBS   JR 
JOSEPH  C   LICHAMER 
BRET  K   MCGOUGH 
ROBERT W   DANAHY 
CHRISTOPHER  D   MILLS 
MATTHEW  D   EDWARDS 


THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  OFFICERS  OF  THE  U  S 
COAST  GUARD  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COMMISSIONED 
TEACHING  STAFF  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY  ARE 
NOMINATED  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADES  INDI- 
CATED 
EARL  H   POTTER   III 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

MARKS  CASE  ROBERT  C   AYER 

PITISUANT  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  H  USC  7»  THE 
POLLOWINO  NAMED  LIEUTENANT  COMMANDERS  OF  THE 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  TO  BE  PERMANENT  COMMIS 
SIGNED  OFFICERS  IN  THE  COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  IN 
THE  GRADE  OF  COMMANDER 


AI^N  B   FOSTER 
WILLIAM  J   EMERSON 
RICHARD  F   MCGRATH 
FRED  R   MULLIN8 
PAUL  H    WALLE 
TING  R  SERRANO 
THOMAS  J    PALVEY 
JOHN  P   MICELI 
WILLIAM  H  CLONTZ 
JOHN  8    ADAMS 
JAMES  A   KANCLIER 
GERALD  P   FLEMING 
CATHERINE  A   BENNETT 
CLAUDIO  AZZARO 
DAVID  J    MART^TH 
RODERICK  L  POWELL 
RICHARD  T  WALDE 
FRANK  A    FREISHEIM  II 


WILLIAM  W   REID 
JAMES  R   BY  BEE 
BRIAN  J   MCDON-NEIL 
RONALD  O   DODD 
IVAN  R   KRI8SEL 
CHARLES  N   GREEN 
SPENCER  8   RICHOALE 
DAVID  8  NORRI8 
ROY  B   WEDLUND 
JOHN  T  HEITLINOER 
CHARLENE  L   REIM 
RICHARD  E  TINSMAN 
RONALD  W  8LUP8KI 
RICHARD  D  CHRI8TENSEN 
DAVID  W   HOOVER 
KEVIN  J   MACNAUOHTON 
ROBERT  A   8TROMSTED 
RICHARD  M   8EBEK 


THE  FOLLOWLNO  RESERVE  OFFICER  OP  THE  U  8  COAST 
GUARD   RESERVE    FOR   PROMOTION   TO  THE  GRADE  OF 
CAPTAIN 
RONALD  L   HINDMAN 

THE    FOLLOWING    RESERVE    OFFICERS    OF    THE    U  8 
COAST  GUARD  RESERVE  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  COMMANDER 
GREGORY  E  SHAPLEY  RICHARDS  MARTINSON 

THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  OFFICER  OF  THE  U  8 
COAST  GUARD  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  PERMANENT 
COMMISSIONED  TEACHING  STAFF  OF  THE  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY  AS  AN  INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEU- 
TENANT 
KURT  J   COLELLA 

THE   FOLLOWING   CADETS   OF   THE   U  8    COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY  FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE  OF  ENSIGN 


DENNIS  M    ADLER 
JILL  M   ALBERI 
BENJAMIN  M    ALOEO 
DANIEL  J   ALLMAN 
JAMES  E  ANDREWS 
KEVIN  G   AN8LEY 
JAMES  P   ARNE8TAD 
ANTHONY  T   BAOINSKI 
MICHAEL  E   BAKER 
CHARLES  B   BAKBEE 
DAVID  E   BECK 
JAFFBEY  A    BIXLER 
SUSAN  J    BLOOD 
STEVEN  8   BONES 
DAVID  P  BOURDON 
DEV  A   BRAGANZA 
WILLIAM  B    BRENNEMAN 
SCOTT  C    BREW  EN 
ERIC  B   BRITCHER 
GREGORY  A    BURG 
AMY  BlUKE 
DAVID  W    BURNS 
MICHAEL  D   BUSH 
JOSEPH  S   CALNAN 


JOHN  V   CANTEY 
TIMOTHY  8  CASTLE 
CHRISTOPHER  W  CATAIJll 
ANDRrW  D   CHRISTOVICH 
TODD  M   COOOESHALL 
MICHAEL  J   COLLINS 
WIL'-LAM  T  COLSTON 
PATRICK  G   COOK 
BENJAMIN  A   COOPER 
JONATHAN  E  COPLEY 
8COTT  W   CRAWLEY 
ROBERT  8  CROKE 
MARX  W   CROS8LEY 
BRADFORD  J   CROWLEY 
TIMOTHY  M   CUMMINS 
CARRIE  A   DARLING 
ANTHONY  M   DARMIENTO 
THOMAS  M   DEELY 
DOUGLAS  C   DILLON 
CHARLES  A   DIORIO 
JASON  D  DOLBECK 
BLAKE  R  DOLPH 
JEFFREY  D  DOW 
PATRICK  H  DOWNEY 


DOUGLAS  L   EBBERH 
STEPHEN  C    ELU8 
KENT  «    EVERINOHAM 
JEFFREY  B   FARLEY 
MARK  J   FEDOR 
LEE  8    FIELDS 
BRENDA  8   FISHER 
PAULA   FLVNN 
ERIC  J    FORD 
KATHR^-N  C   FOUT 
DANIEL  J    FRANK 
ROY  FRANTCHOUSER 
JOHN  R   FREDA 
EUGENE  J   QAOLIANO 
KEVIN  P   OAVTN 
BRIAN  G   GAVTNI 
DARRIN  W  GIBBONS 
SHANNON  N  GILREATH 
MEU8SA  L  GRIFFIN 
GARRET  P  CUINN 
JOHN  E   HAIR 
DUSTTN  E   H.AMACHER 
RICHARD  C   HAMBLET 
ROBERT  T  HANNAH 
LONNIE  P   HARRISON 
JOHN  O    HENICHAN 
OI-ENN  C   HERNANDEZ 
CHRISTOPHER  M 

HOLLING8HEAD 
RONALD  8    HORN 
RICHARD  E   HORNER 
MARA  M   m;LINO 
EUZABETH8   HUMPHRJES 
MATTHEW  J    HUNTER 
PEDRO  L  JIMENEZ 
WILLIAM  J   JONES 
TER!  L  JORDAN 
JOHN  D  KARPIN8K1 
MARK  W    KAVANAGH 
KEVIN  M    KEAST 
KEVIN  P  KENDRA 
NATHAN  E   KNAPP 
DEAN  M    KNICKERBOCKER 
PATRICK  A    KNOWLEa 
MICHAEL  J    KURAS 
SUZANNE  E  LAN-DRY 
WILLIAM  J   LANE 
JOHN  H    LANG 
SAHIBZADA  A    LATIF 
MICHAEL  P  LEBSACK 
SCOTT  B   LEM  ASTERS 
RICHARD  O   LERITJIS 
SEAN  F   LESTER 
JASON  D  LOIA 
KERSTIN  B   LOWMAN 
CHRISTIAN  R  LUND 
HANS  M    LUN08IN 
JAMES  D   LYON 
KEVIN  C   LYON 
CHRISTOPHER  L  MALLETT 
MICHELE  R  MANAOO 
EDWARD  J   MAROHN 
BRETT  J   MARQUIS 
MARY  L  MATT80N 
DEAN  E  MATT*' 
JOHN  W   M  AUGER 
LOUIS  M   MAZE 
MICHAEL  C   MCALLISTER 
DAVID  Q   MCCLELLAN 
ROBERTS   MCCLURE 
JOSEPH  A   MCCtTRLEY 
TIMOTHY-  F   MCDONNELL 
DARRAN  J    MCLENON 
ROCKLYN  L   MCNAIR 
MICHAEL  F    MCPHER-SIJN 
KEITH  P   MCTtOUE 
MICHAEL  K    MESSENGER 
MICHAEL  T   MICHELSON 
RICHARD  E  MORE 
DAVID  MOTHERWAY 
BRIAN  D  MUELLER 
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h  !'.■-::  ■  .     M  \  LH.H 
M ; '  H  \i^L  L    N  tl  N ING  ER 
RANDALL  K   NELSON 
RICHARD  K   NELSON 
JEFFREY  F  NEUMANN 
BRIAN  P   NEWMAN 
JOHN  P  NOLAN 
WA^-NE  M   NOMl 
MICHAEL  A    NVZUM 
SCOTT  R  OLSON 
8TE\'EN  D  OLSON 
TIMOTHY  W    PAVIU0N18 
ROBERT  J   PEFFQILY 
MICHAEL  C   PETERSON 
CHAD  E   PHILLIPS 
JOHN  N    PHILLIPS 
WILLIAM  A   POND 
PATRICK  J    POTTER 
ANDREW  M.l    RAIMA 
HTEPHt:.v  }    KASZ\ 
MICHAKl.  »    HAYMOND 
SUZANNE  I.  RENDER 
PAUL  E   RENDON 
JENNIFER  G   REVELLE 
BRADLEY  D  REX 
RUSSELL  V   RHINEHART 
RONALD  C   RICHARD 
JONATHON  N  RIFFE 
BRADD  ROBERTS 
BARRY  A   ROMBERG 
PATRICK  A   ROPP 
MICHAEL  T  ROR8TAD 
JAMES  T  ROTH 
JOSEPH  F  RYAN 
ROBERT  B  SANPORD 
DAVID  8AVATGY 
TIMOTHY  J   SCHANG 
THAD  S   8CHATZ 
TODD  J   8CHAUER 
HARRY  M   SCHMIDT 
PATRICK  H   SCHMIDT 
DOUGLAS  M   8CHOFIELD 
JAMES  M   800TT 
DAVID  M   SERIS 
FRANCIS  P   SHANNON 
MICHAEL  A   SHIRK 
KIRK  W   8HUBERT 
WILLIAM  G   SMITH 
MIXEAL  8   STAIEK 
DREW  K   STEADMAN 
JLXIE  A   STEPHENS 
THOMAS  E   8TICKLEY 
MICHAEL  J   STONE 
CHRISTOPHER  R  STOUT 
DAVID  W   STRONG 
RONALD  L  STRONG 
TODDR  8TYRW0LD 
ERIC  ST   MICHELL 
EDWARD  M    ST    PIERRE 
THOMAS  N  TERWIEL 
STEVEN  C  TESCHENDORF 
PHILLIP  R  THORNE 
EDWARD  J   TIDBALL 
RICHARD  V   TIMME 
GARY  L  TOMASULO 
THERESA  M   TOOMEY 
JONATHAN  W   TOTTF 
RALPH  J   TUMBARELLO 
SONIA  VALADEZ 
SETH  D   VANE88ENDELFT 
ROBERT  C   VAUGHN 
STEPHEN  J    WEAGRAFF 
TIMOTHY  J    WENDT 
JEFFREY-  C  WESTLINO 
RICHELLE  L  WHITMORE 
ROBBC  WILCOX 
GREGORY  D   WI8ENER 
SANDRA  E   ZABALA 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsday,  January  10,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D  D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Gracious  God.  as  You  have  g-iven  us 
the  great  gift  of  life  by  which  every 
other  gift  is  judged,  we  pray  that  we 
will  be  worthy  of  that  gift  and  be  the 
people  You  would  have  us  be.  As  we 
focus  with  such  intensity  on  the  crisis 
of  the  day.  may  we  see  clearly  the  pur- 
poses of  Your  creation  and  Your  good 
will  to  all  p>eople. 

We  pray  for  the  leaders  of  our  Nation 
and  the  leaders  of  every  nation  and  all 
people  who  work  for  peace  that  justice 
will  be  our  goal  and  peace  the  blessed 
gift  of  all.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Punsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  40.  United  States  Code, 
sections  175  and  176.  the  chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt] and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  as  members  of  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  to  serve 
with  himself. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ht'BB.^RD]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr  HUBBARD  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledife  alleKiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBERS-ELECT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  ask 
the  Members  to  clear  the  well  except 
for  those  Members-elect  of  the  102d 
Congress  who  wish  to  take  the  oath  of 
office. 

Mr.  Chapman  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Gl'AR- 
INI  of  New  Jersey  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, as  follows: 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic:  that  you  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  you  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  that  you  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  you  are  about  to 
enter.  So  help  you  God. 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  DEBATES 
PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Caucus  just  finished  an  ab- 
solutely inspiring  debate  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  situation.  The  point  was 
made  by  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SoLARZ,  and  by  one  or  two  others, 
that  sanctions  will  not  work  because 
they  will  not  induce  Mr.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  make  a  political  judgment  to 
roll  his  forces  br-ck  from  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  sure  whether 
that  IS  true  or  not.  We  do  not  know. 
The  one  thing  that  we  do  know  about 
sanctions  is  that  they  will  erode  dras- 
tically Saddam  Hussein's  capacity  to 
dominate,  to  threaten,  to  intimidate 
his  neighbors  and  be  a  threat  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  intelligence  community  tells 
Members  that  sanctions  will  erode  his 
economy  by  50  percent  in  the  first 
year,  and  Senator  NUNN  tells  Members 
today  that  it  will  be  70  percent  reduc- 
tion of  his  GNP.  We  have  been  involved 
in  115  cases  of  sanctions  m  the  last  half 
a  century,  our  country  has,  and  m 
about  a  third  of  them,  they  have 
worked.  In  the  third  where  they  have 
worked,  the  average  by  which  we  have 
reduced  the  GNP  of  those  targeted 
countries  was  2^-2  percent.  That  is 
enough  to  concentrate  some  kinds  and 
help  them  make  this  decision.  This  is 
20  times  more  devastating  impact  on 
the  GNP  of  Iraq.  It  is  going  to  destroy 
his  economy.  There  will  be  no  spare 
parts,  no  replacement  parts  for  his 
military.  It  will  bring  his  economy  and 
bring  his  military  machine  to  their 
knees.  Sanctions  will  work.  We  ought 
to  hang  in  there  with  them. 


SOVIET  AGGRESSION  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

(Mr.     BEREUTER     asked     and     was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  certainly  people 
in  this  country,  focus  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  be 
aware  of  what  is  apparently  about  to 
happen  in  the  Baltic  States,  That  is, 
they  are  about  to  feel  the  heel  of  So- 
viet aggression  and  oppression.  I  say 
"aggression"  because  the  Baltic  States 
were  illegally  annexed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  result  of  the  infamous  Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop  Pact  of  World  War  II. 
The  United  States  Government  has 
never  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the 
annexation  of  the  three  States  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 

In  recent  days  Soviet  General  Sec- 
retary Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  moved 
to  tighten  his  control  of  the  seven 
breakaway  republics  that  are  seeking 
true  self-determiination.  His  reprisals 
against  the  tmy  Baltic  States  of  Lat- 
via. Lithuania,  and  Estonia  are  par- 
ticularly severe,  and  seem  to  be  de- 
signed to  punish  the  states  that  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  self-deter- 
mination movement.  Throughout  the 
Baltic  States.  Soviet  paratroopers  have 
been  conducting  sweeps  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  who  have  re- 
fused to  enter  the  Soviet  .Army  These 
young  men  had  been  given  permission 
by  their  legitimate  governments  to 
perform  public  service  m  lieu  of  2  years 
in  the  Soviet  Army.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear,  however,  that  Gorba- 
chev intends  to  put  an  end  to  this  prac- 
tice 

There  are  numerous  other  ominous 
signs.  In  Lithuania,  army  troops  have 
surrounded  the  legislative  buildings, 
the  printing  plants,  and  the  television 
stations.  In  Latvia.  Interior  Ministry 
forces  took  control  of  the  country  s 
printing  facilities,  denying  both  the 
local  press  and  the  Latvian  Govern- 
ment the  ability  to  publish  m.atenal. 
Perhaps  most  ominous.  Gorbachev  has 
suggested  that  he  would  extend  "Presi- 
dential rule"  to  the  Baltic  States. 
Under  Presidential  rule  Gorbachev 
could  disband  the  national  parliaments 
and  ban  demonstrations  and  political 
groups,  effectively  putting  an  end  to 
the  self-determination  process 

I  would  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State  Eagleburger 
summoned  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
express  our  Government's  grave  con- 
cerns about  this  crackdown.  As  Mr. 
Eagleburger  rightly  told  the  Soviet 
Ambassador.  continued  repression 
would  almost  certainly  disrupt  United 
States-Soviet  relations. 


DThis  symbol  represents  ihe  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  G  140'  is  2  0"  p.m 
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These  three  Baltic  States,  alon?  with 
Moldavia,  have  a  leKltimate  case  to  be 
exempt  from  Gorbachevs  actions  to 
keep  the  Soviet  Union  together.  We  un- 
derstand that  Soviet  President  Gorba- 
chev needs  to  draw  a  line  against  the 
dlslntegrration  of  his  nation  yet  that 
line  could  and  should  be  drawn  to  let 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  go  free. 

Mr  Gorbachev  should  know  that 
America  will  not  watch  quietly,  if,  in 
fact,  he  comes  down  hard  upon  them, 
and  destroy  their  independence  move- 
ment. This  will,  Mr.  Gorbachev,  se- 
verely damage  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. This  Member  and  America.  In 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  urges  the 
Soviets  not  to  take  action  against  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  States.  Let  them 
go  free  and  explain  quite  clearly  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  such 
action  Is  not  a  precedent  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  these 
three  Baltic  SUtes  and  Moldavia  were 
illegally  added  to  the  U.S.S.R.  during 
the  World  War  II  era 


ANNUNZIO  CONDEMNS  SOVIET 
REPRESSION  IN  BALTICS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
condemn  the  ongoing  Soviet  repression  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia 

The  lens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  troops  who 
have  recently  marched  into  these  countries 
are  a  threat  to  peace  and  derrKxracy  in  the 
region. 

We  cannot  starxl  by  and  watch  the  Baltic 
peoples'  quest  for  autorKimy  turn  to  ashes 
without  making  it  clear  to  Mikhail  GortMChev 
that  future  United  States-Soviet  relations  could 
hinge  on  this  question 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORT  CAMPBELL 
SOLDIERS 

(Mr.  HT.IBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  Fort  Campbell,  KY 

Today,  from  Fort  Campbell  there  are 
16.500  soldiers  from  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  in  Saudi  Arabia.  There  are 
also  2.500  Fort  Campbell  soldiers  from 
the  lOlst  Support  Group  [Corps]  and  an- 
other 1,500  Fort  Campbell  soldiers  from 
the  5th  Special  Forces  Group  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Yes.  that's  20,500  Fort  Campbell  sol- 
diers in  Saudi  Arabia  There  are  an- 
other 4,000  Army  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  or 
en  route  who  have  been  mobilized  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Among  the  4.000  are  250 
from  the  Army  Reserves'  807 ih  Hos- 
pital Unit  in  Paducah.  KY.  the  largest 
city  In  my  district. 


These  men  and  women  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia deserve  our  undivided  supp>ort  from 
Congress.  This  Congressman,  a  Demo- 
crat, while  continuing  to  hope  and  pray 
for  peace,  supports  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  in  the  joint  demand  that  Iraq 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Kuwait  before 
next  Tuesday. 

Saddam  Hussein,  you  must  withdraw 
your  troops  from  Kuwait  now. 


January  10,  1991 

protecting  the  rich  people  all  over  the 
world  and  every  other  country. 

I  say  let  these  other  countries  get  in 
harm's  way  on  the  front  lines  for  a 
change.  You  think  about  it. 


January  10,  1991 
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D  1210 
REMEMBER  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  disturbing  moments  at  the 
press  conference  with  the  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister  yesterday  was  when  Mr.  Aziz 
unmistakably  indicated  that  Iraq 
would  attack  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  prepare  for  a  po- 
tential war.  let  us  remember  who  our 
friends  are  and  where  our  interests  lie. 
Israel  has  been  an  unfailing  and  loyal 
ally,  the  only  democracy  in  the  area. 
They  have  been  remarkably  restrained 
and  responsible  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis,  despite  the  overwhelming  threat 
that  they  face  from  Iraqi  missiles. 

Wliatever  we  do  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
let  us  do  it  in  coordination  and  con- 
sultation with  Israel.  Let  us  put  any 
differences  aside  that  we  have  had  re- 
cently. We  have  always  come  through 
for  each  other,  and  let  that  continue. 


WHERE  IS  THE  REST  OF  THE 
WORLD'' 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
Suddam  Hussein  is  a  world  problem, 
then  where  is  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Where  is  Germany?  Where  is  Japan"' 

While  we  are  protecting  their  oil.  the 
Japanese  are  selling  hotdogs  in  Yosem- 
ite. 

To  me  this  is  no  new  world  order. 
This  is  the  same  old  world  ripoff.  and 
here  is  how  it  works.  The  United  Na- 
tions, they  authorize  war.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  they  pay  for  it.  and  then 
the  American  sons  and  daughters  die. 
Then  after  it  is  over,  the  United  Na- 
tions says,  "Well,  it  was  a  police  ac- 
tion." 

I  say  let  the  United  Nations  contract 
with  Interpol  this  time. 

Let  me  remind  Congress,  we  have  a 
constitutional  responsibility  here.  The 
American  people  voted  for  George 
Bush,  but  they  did  not  elect  King 
George. 

It  is  Congress  that  must  declare  war, 
and  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  our  kids 
coming  back  in  body  bags  while  we  are 


U.N.  RESOLUTION  WAS  A  MISTAKE 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  OWENS  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  next  few  days  we  are  going  to 
be  debating  a  mandate  to  attack.  It  Is 
not  a  resolution  to  decide  whether  or 
not  to  support  the  President,  but  a 
mandate  to  attack.  That  will  be  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  administration  on 
our  actions  if  we  vote  to  support  the 
U.N.  resolution. 

The  U.N.  resolution  was  wrong.  The 
U.N.  resolution  was  a  mistake.  The 
U.N.  resolution  set  January  15  as  a 
date.  That  is  too  early  a  date,  or  there 
should  be  no  date  at  all. 

We  have  the  job  to  correct  the  U.N. 
resolution.  They  made  a  mistake  and 
we  should  correct  them. 

The  President's  determination  that 
this  means  we  have  to  rush  into  an  un- 
justified war  is  wrong. 

We  have  won  a  great  deal  already. 
Containment  has  been  achieved.  Mass 
killing,  mass  murder,  is  not  necessary 
to  do  this  job.  The  sanction  will  work. 

Oil  is  not  being  sold  by  Iraq.  They 
cannot  survive  very  long  with  the  kind 
of  sanctions  that  have  been  imposed, 
backed  up  by  an  embargo.  It  is  too 
much.  They  will  not  be  able  to  survive. 
They  will  yield. 

The  535  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
duty  to  make  this  decision.  We  are  part 
of  the  decisionmaking.  We  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  every  death.  The 
responsibility  for  every  death  will  be 
ours. 

The  more  personalized  war  becomes, 
the  less  likely  we  are  to  have  wars. 

We  should  all  take  this  as  a  personal 
decision.  We  are  deciding  life  and  death 
over  persons. 

The  Speaker  has  said  we  should  vote 
our  consciences  I  wish  the  Democratic 
Party  would  take  a  position,  but  we 
have  to  vote  our  consciences.  When  I 
vote  my  conscience,  my  conscience 
tells  me  that  if  I  vote  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  mandate  to  attack.  I  will  be- 
come an  accessory  to  murder. 

I  will  vote  no.  I  will  not  be  an  acces- 
sory to  murder. 


THE  BRUTALIZATION  OF  THE 
BALTIC  REPUBLICS 

(Mr.  DURBEN  asked  and  wivs  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  DURBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate considers  the  important  questions 
about  the   Persian  Gulf,   while  our  at- 


tention is  focused  on  that  section  of 
the  world,  it  is  critical  that  we  not  for- 
get what  is  happening  at  this  very  mo- 
ment in  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics These  small  countries  have 
been  brutalized  by  thousands  of  Soviet 
troops  who  are  today  occupying 
Vilnius  *n  Lithuania  and  harassing 
Lithuanian,  I^tvian.  and  Estonian 
citizens.  These  tiny  and  courageous  na- 
tions are  guilty  of  only  one  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  Moscow  They  have  asserted 
their  right  to  independence  and  self-de- 
termination. 

While  we  debate  the  issues  of  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
cannot  forget  the  struggle  of  the  Baltic 
people. 

Several  days  ago.  Foreign  Minister 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  warned  the  world 
that  reactionary  forces  were  taking 
control  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  decision  by 
Moscow  to  occupy  the  Baltics  is  clear 
evidence  that  Shevardnadze's  fears 
were  not  unfounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  protest  this 
Soviet  brutality  in  the  strongest  terms 
and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  let 
Mr.  Gorbachev  know  that  our  peaceful 
relations  cannot  continue  in  the  face  of 
this  aggression 


AUTHORIZING     THE     SPEAKER     TO 
DECLARE      RECESSES      UNTIL      3 
P.M.  ON  THIS  LEGISLATIVE  DAY 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
for    the    Speaker    to    declare    recesses 
until  3  p.m.  on  this  legislative  day. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
NLiiZZOLl).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Let  it  be  said  by  history  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  saw  its 
duty  and  we  did  it. 


SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit,  has  come  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  whom  he 
leads,  and  has  asked  for  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  crisis  that  has  developed 
In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  man.  who  has  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  international  commu- 
nity, who  has  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  United  Nations  through  the  sanc- 
tions and  through  the  resolutions 
passed  by  that  body,  who  has  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Arab 
States  who  have  become  victims  or  po- 
tential victims  of  Saddam  Hussein, 
who  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  poll  after  poll  on 
his  policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  who 
has  gained  the  confidence  most  impor- 
tantly and  has  the  confidence  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
are  poised  in  the  deserts  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  asks  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  can  do  no  less  than  all  the  others 
who  have  already  reposed  and  pose  con- 
fidence in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  resolve  this  issue.  We 
must  give  the  President  the  power  that 
has  been  implicit  already  in  the  United 
Nations  resolutions,  and  pray  that 
peace  will  come  without  resort  to 
force,  but  we  must  give  that  vote  of 
confidence  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


FRIDAY. 
SATUR- 


HOUR     OF     MEETING     ON 

JANUARY    11.    1991,    AND 

DAY.  JANUARY  12,  1991 

Mr.  F.\ZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  9 
a.m.  tomorrow,  and  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  9  a.m.  on  Saturday.  January 
12.  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


IT  IS  THE  DUTY  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
DECIDE  ON  WAR 

(Mr.  WASHINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  a  deci- 
sion one  way  or  the  other  on  whether 
we  go  to  war.  It  is  not  right  for  the 
Congress  to  hide  behind  the  law  and  let 
the  President  make  the  decision  by 
himself. 

Under  our  study  of  history,  it  is  clear 
that  Japan  and  Germany  had  constitu- 
tions that  were  written  after  we  as- 
cribed to  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
yet  those  nations  argue  and  the  Presi- 
dent argues  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  allows  the  President  to  com- 
mit our  forces  to  war  without  a  dec- 
laration by  the  Congress,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  constitutions  that  we 
wrote  for  Germany  and  Japan  abort 
the  necessity  of  them  sending  their 
men  and  women  over  there.  That  logic 
stands  on  its  head. 

How  can  their  constitutions,  which 
are  modeled  after  ours,  prevent  Ger- 
many and  Japan  from  sending  their 
troops?  They  can  send  money,  but  they 
cannot  send  their  men  and  women.  We 
have  to  send  ours.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  decide. 

I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 63  which  is  a  straight  up  and 
down  vote  on  war  or  not.  Either  you 
are  for  war  or  you  are  against  war.  and 
you  ought  not  to  be  able  to  hide  behind 
any  of  these  other  resolutions  which  do 
not  really  speak  to  the  question.  The 
only  way  the  American  people  will 
know  where  we  stand  is  to  vote  yes  or 
no  on  a  declaration  of  war. 


THE  LARGER  PATRIOTISM 

>Mr,  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
there  is  a  very  excellent  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  question 
before  the  Congress,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Congress  will  assert  it- 
self in  a  firm  manner  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  we  go  to  war 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Durbin  and  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  which  brings 
this  issue  before  Congress,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  vote  to  reestablish  in  prac- 
tice something  that  has  been  falling 
into  disuse;  that  is.  the  action  by  Con- 
gress to  say  whether  or  not  we  should 
go  into  a  war. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  t,he  New  York  Times.  Jan.  10,  1991) 
The  Larger  P.\TRKrnsM 

The  world's  hopes  for  a  d;p;omatic  break- 
through at  Geneva  have  beer,  crudely  dis- 
appointed. Today  Congress  beg-ins  to  debate 
peace  or  war,  Iraq's  intransigence  invites  an 
angry  vote  What  Members  of  Congress  owe 
America,  however,  is  neither  anger  nor  truc- 
ulence  but  their  best  judgment  on  what  best 
serves  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

At  this  time,  those  interests  would  not  be 
served  by  the  offensive  use  of  military  force 
to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

It  would  he  a  m.istake  for  Congress  to  con- 
fuse patriotism  with  blind  loyalty  to  the 
President  A  strong  Am.erica  is  a  democratic 
America,  functioning  ir.  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  design  The  larger  patriotism 
is  to  be  wise,  not  merely  tough 

From,  the  start,  this  newspaper  has  sup- 
ported Operation  Desert  Shield,  President 
Bush's  deployment  of  a  multinational  force 
tc>  defend  Saudi  Arabia  We  have  supported 
the  international  embargo  that  is  daily  mak- 
ing Saddam,  Hussein  pay  for  his  aggression  in 
Kuwait,  and  steadily  weakens  his  m.ilitary 
potential  And  we  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's able  assemblage  of  a  broad  coalition 
against  naked  aggression 

Nor  do  we  siirink  from,  the  ultim.ate  pros- 
pect of  war  There  are  circumstances  that 
justify,  even  compel,  the  sacrifices  of  war. 
But  those  circumstances  are  not  now 
present. 

.America's  vital  interests  in  the  Middle 
East — the  security  of  oil  supplies  and  the  se- 
curity of  strategic  allies — are  in  no  Immi- 
nent danger  .\s  for  pushing  Iraq  out  of  Ku- 
wait, the  embargo  remains  a  plausible  lever. 
The  evidence  so  far.  not  conclusive  but 
strong,  is  that  it  is  steadily  grinding  Iraq 
down. 

Saddam.  Hussein's  crimes  offend  most 
.Americans,  most  Arabs  and  most  of  the 
world  But  the  right  response  now  is  not  a 
US. -led  attack  For  Congress  to  authorize 
an  immediate  use  of  force  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  be  unwise  And  to  sigx  off 
instead  on  a  blank  check,  leaving  it  tc  the 
FYesident  to  fill  m  a  future  date,  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  constitutional  duty. 


JMI 
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Even  If  It  should  come,  war  promises  no 
neat  solution  A  limited  war  that  left  much 
of  BaKhdads  military  capacity  Intact  would 
only  inflame  future  crises  with  a  heightened 
sense  of  Iraqi  grievance.  Yet  an  all-out  war 
that  destroyed  Iraq's  military  potential 
would  create  a  destabllzing  power  vacuum 
adjacent  to  both  Iraq  and  Syria 

Nor  do  America's  allies  In  the  broad  anti- 
Iraq  coalition  Insist  on  Immediate  war.  Quite 
the  contrary.  France,  one  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council's  five  permanent  members,  even 
now  presses  for  a  diplomatic  solution.  Many 
allies  endorse  fighting  In  Kuwait  but  not  in 
Iraq  If.  as  the  Administration  fears,  the  coa- 
lition Is  weakening,  that's  true  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  Imminent  threat  of  force,  not 
any  strains  arising  from  the  long-term  em- 
bargo. 

Congress's  constitutional  war-making  au- 
thority fell  into  disuse  during  the  cold  war. 
Under  the  thermonuclear  shadow.  Presidents 
brushed  aside  the  deliberative  mechanisms 
designed  to  protect  against  premature  or 
reckless  war.  The  decisions  before  Congress 
now  call  for  a  return  to  constitutional 
norms. 

First,  the  members  must  reassert  their 
right  to  decide  when  and  whether  to  go  to 
war.  Then,  turning  to  the  President's  request 
for  authority  to  use  force  now,  they  should 
trust  evidence  Instead  of  sentiment.  So  far. 
America's  vital  Interests  are  protected; 
there's  reason  to  believe  the  embargo  Is 
working;  the  deadline  of  Jan.  15  If  arbitrary. 

If  circumstances  should  change,  there  will 
be  time  for  a  fresh  look.  For  now.  the  wise, 
brave  vote  on  war  Is  no. 


IT  IS  TIME  hOH  CONGRESS  TO 
FORCE  A  PAUSE  IN  AMERICAS 
SLIDE  TOWARD  WAR 

(Mr  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1946 
an  Iron  Curtain  descended  over  Eastern 
Europe  The  United  States  was  con- 
fronted with  a  choice:  Should  we  send 
In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  A-merican 
young  men  to  engage  in  an  armed  con- 
flict to  free  those  countries? 

We  decided  not  to.  We  decided  to  en- 
gaged in  a  strategy  of  containment.  We 
waited,  patiently,  with  a  strategy  of 
military  force  and  trade  sanctions,  and 
we  slowly  but  surely  brought  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  its 
knees. 

Now  it  has  collapsed  like  a  house  of 
cards. 

We  have  to  be  convinced,  before  we 
vote  for  war.  that  that  same  strategy 
cannot  work  to  bring  a  tinhorn  Third 
World  dictator  to  his  knees 

The  most  recenty  example  of  where  a 
mistake  has  been  made  is  in  .Afghani- 
stan That  is  a  testament  to  the  failure 
of  a  superpower's  ability  to  bring  a 
country  to  its  knees,  with  thousands  of 
graves  of  Soviet  soldiers  in  Afghani- 
stan, where  they  could  not  bring  that 
country  to  its  knees. 

Let  us  be  patient,  let  us  wait  This 
Saddam  Hussein  regime  will  collapse  in 
the  sands  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq  just  as 
the  Soviet  empire  has  collapsed  under 


the  weight  of  trade  and  military  sanc- 
tions that  we  Imposed  upon  that  once- 
great  military  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baker-Aziz  meeting 
has  ended  in  failure,  and  Congress  must 
now  decide  whether  or  not  to  authorize 
the  use  of  military  force  to  drive  Iraq 
from  Kuwait. 

In  1946.  when  the  Iron  Curtain  de- 
scended over  Eastern  Europe.  America 
was  faced  with  a  similar  choice.  We 
could  launch  a  rash  and  bloody  offen- 
sive war  to  rollback  communism,  or  we 
could  adopt  a  patient  strategy  of  con- 
tainment. 

We  chose  containment.  We  encircled 
the  Soviets  militarily  and  appled  a 
stranglehold  on  their  economy,  and  we 
patiently  began  to  wait.  Finally.  40- 
years  later,  the  Soviet  empire  col- 
lapsed like  a  house  of  cards.  Today,  the 
Soviets  are  so  preoccupied  with  the 
Lithuanians  and  the  Latvians  and  their 
other  internal  problems  that  we're  no 
longer  worried  about  Soviet  expansion- 
ism. 

If  a  United  States  strategy  of  con- 
tainment could  succeed  in  humbling 
the  once  mighty  Soviet  colossus,  why 
can't  a  United  Nations  strategy  of  con- 
tainment beat  down  a  tin  horn  Third 
World  dictator  like  Saddam  Hussein? 
Has  America  become  so  impatient  that 
we  prefer  war  over  waiting  a  year  for 
an  international  economic  blockade  to 
choke  an  oil-profit  thirsty  Iraqi  econ- 
omy? 

Our  Nation's  leaders  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  pursue  all  peaceful  alter- 
natives before  setting  loose  the  dogs  of 
war.  But  the  wisdom  and  patience  of 
America's  cold  war  conUilnment  strat- 
egy has  been  superseded  by  an  MTV 
foreign  policy  with  a  30-second  atten- 
tion span. 

It's  time  for  Congress  to  force  a 
pause  in  America's  slide  towards  war. 
Our  choice  is  clear:  We  can  either  give 
the  administration  the  blank  check  for 
war  it  wants  or  the  reality  check  for 
peace  that  it  needs.  Let's  vote  for  a 
policy  of  patience  and  prudence.  Let's 
stay  the  course  on  economic  sanctions 
and  deterring  further  Iraqi  aggression. 
Let's  put  an  economic  and  techno- 
logical stranglehold  around  Iraq.  But 
let  us  not  necessarily  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  young  American  men  and 
women  for  objectives  that  can  be 
achieved  without  war  if  America  is 
only  willing  to  exercise  the  same  pa- 
tience and  resolve  we  demonstrated  in 
our  struggle  to  contain  communism 


GIVE  THE  SA.NCriONS  TIME  TO 
WORK 

(Mr.  McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  deep  concerns  about  our  policy  in 
the  gulf  and  I  am  outlining  them  in  a 


separate  statement  for  the  Record 
today. 

I  have  had  the  chance  to  talk  with 
hundreds  of  my  constituents  There  is 
no  suppwrt  for  war  in  my  district. 
There  is  not  broad  public  support  any- 
where for  this  war.  The  polls  show  that 
when  the  casualties  start,  support  will 
drop  dramatically,  and  what  we  are 
really  seeing  is  support  for  a  war  where 
nobody  dies.  But  this  will  not  be  a  sim- 
ple, quick,  or  easy  war.  Thousands  of 
Americans  will  die. 

We  have  spent  S'/i  months  preparing 
for  war.  It  is  folly  to  suggest  that  6 
hours  of  discussion  is  our  best  effort  at 
peace.  We  should  talk  for  6  days  or  6 
weeks  or  6  months  If  we  have  to — be- 
fore we  ask  any  American  to  die  in  the 
gulf.  Why  are  we  so  eager  to  go  to  war? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  calm  the 
rhetoric,  slow  the  headlong  rush  to 
battle,  give  the  sanctions  time  to 
work,  pursue  all  diplomatic  efforts,  and 
talk  this  thing  through  fully  and  ra- 
tionally before  we  undertake  such 
grave  action.  Let  it  be  said  that  Amer- 
ica brought  to  this  crisis  not  simply 
the  will  to  do  battle,  but  the  way  to 
achieve  peace. 


ENERGY  SECLHirY  POLICY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  .Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  to  advise  the  member- 
ship that  in  December  the  U.S.  Alter- 
native Fuels  Council,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  and  the  Congress 
and  the  private  sector  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  establish  an  energy  security 
policy  which  displaces  U.S.  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

At  present  we  use  in  the  United 
States  about  1.1  million  barrels  per  day 
of  transportation  fuels  derived  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  region 

For  the  record,  we  have  an  option  to 
war  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  re- 
sources. We  have  the  technology  and 
the  capability  to  produce  enough  meth- 
anol, ethanol  and  compressed  natural 
gas  to  displace  United  States  depend- 
ence on  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

We  have  that  choice.  America,  and 
we  should  take  it. 

The  resolution  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  Thai  the  President,  the  Congress. 
and  the  private  sector  proceed  forthwith  to 
establish  a  national  energy  security  policy 
for  the  commercialization  of  alternative 
fuels; 

Be  i(  further  resolved.  That  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  promptly  take  stepe  t.i.i  as- 
sist the  marketplace  ami  remcive  impedi- 
ments to  the  widespread  commercialization 
of  alternative  motor  vehicle  fuels  Legisla- 
tion and  administrative  action  should  care- 
fully evaluate  costs  and  benefits  of  alter- 
native fuels,  measures  such  as  fuel  economy 


Incentives,  tax  incentives,  research  and  dem- 
onstration, accelerated  fleet  purchases,  co- 
operation with  states  and  localities,  and 
other  Ht4>p8  The  program  should  make 
progress  from  year  to  year  with  a  goal  that. 
by  the  year  2005.  alternative  fuels  will  be 
used  for  at  least  25  percent  of  all  motor  vehi- 
cle miles  traveled.  These  alternative  fuels 
should  be  derived  from  resources  other  than 
petroleum,  and  the  steps  taken  to  promote 
alternative  fuels  should  be  consistent  with 
our  environmental  laws.  The  term  "alter- 
native fuels"  in  this  resolution  Includes  elec- 
tricity, natural  gas.  methanol,  ethanol.  LPG. 
hydrogen,  and  non-petroleum  components  of 
reformulated  gasoline  and  diesel. 


THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  NO  LINKAGE 
WHATSOEVER  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

(Mr.  ENGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fervently 
hope,  and  I  know  my  colleagues  do, 
that  the  door  to  diplomacy  and  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  crisis  has  not 
been  shut.  We  still  have  a  week  to  go 
before  January  15.  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  diplomatic  channels  will  still 
be  open.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
French  are  really  barking  up  the  wrong 
trail  when  they  say,  "Let's  give  Sad- 
dam Hussein  a  face-saver,  let's  link  the 
Palestinian  question."  they  say,  "to 
this  whole  question  of  Kuwait." 

Let  us  make  one  thing  very  clear: 
Saddam  Hussein  did  not  invade  Kuwait 
to  help  the  Palestinians.  He  invaded 
Kuwait  because  he  is  a  ruthless,  evil 
dictator  and  aggressor. 

There  ought  to  be  no  linkage  whatso- 
ever. I  am  glad  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  finally  getting  involved  because  con- 
stitutionally it  is  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people. 

Let  us  also  remember,  though,  that 
Kuwait  and  getting  Saddam  out  of  Ku- 
wait, while  very,  very  important,  is  not 
the  end-all  and  the  be-all.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  chemical  weapons,  he  has  bio- 
logical weapons  and  nuclear  capability. 
It  is  very,  very  important  that  we  not 
allow  him  to  sit  intact  with  that  so 
that  he  can  wage  aggression  a  year 
from  now.  2  years  from  now,  and 
threaten  our  friends  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  Egypt.  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  think  we  ought  not  to  minimize  the 
threat  of  Saddam  Hussein. 


LET  US  PRODUCE  OUR  DOMESTIC 
FOSSIL  FUELS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  begin  this  historic  debate,  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  we  have  other  al- 
ternatives, with  ethanol  and  methanol. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  Amer- 
ica has  another  alternative,  and  that  is 
production  of  our  domestic  fossil  fuels. 


Alaska's  area.  74  miles  away  from  the 
existing  pipeline,  that  gives  us  26  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production,  there 
is  34  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

There  are  Members  in  this  body  who 
oppose  opening  into  that  area,  small  as 
it  is,  saying  that  we  do  not  need  the 
oil. 

I  am  saying  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
America  it  is  time  that  we  put  a  realis- 
tic approach  to  the  developing  of  our 
domestic  fossil  fuels.  Alaska  wishes  to 
have  it  developed,  it  should  be  devel- 
oped, and  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  legislation  to 
have  this  occur. 

Let  us  not  keep  our  domestic  oil  in 
the  ground,  in  the  meantime  talking 
about  going  over  to  the  Mideast  to 
solve  problems  in  the  Mideast  for  oil. 

Let  us  do  what  is  right  in  this  body, 
let  us  support  legislation  to  open  up  a 
small  area  of  Alaska  for  development 
of  our  domestic  oil. 


WE  SHOULD  USE  FORCE  ONLY  IF 
SANCTIONS  AND  EMBARGO  DO 
NOT  WORK 

(Mr.  'V'OLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  days  we  will  be  discussing  a 
topic  that  has  interest  throughout  my 
district — just  recently  having  come 
from  it — and  I  am  sure  throughout  the 
United  States.  That  topic  basically  is 
should  we  use  force  in  the  Middle  East 
to  remove  the  butcher,  the  madman 
butcher  of  Baghdad  and  his  troops  from 
Kuwait? 

1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  use  force  only  if  sanctions 
and  the  embargo  do  not  work. 

As  I  returned  today  to  my  office,  I 
find  that  there  is  a  resolution  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SoL.^RZ].  that  pro- 
vides upon  a  finding  by  the  President 
that  force  is  necessary,  that  sanctions 
are  not  working,  that  the  President 
should  be  authorized  to  use  that  force. 
I  wish  the  people  of  my  district,  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  know  that  I 
support  the  Solarz  resolution.  I  think 
it  is  the  only  way  to  answer  that  mad- 
man butcher  of  Baghdad,  that  he  needs 
to  get  his  troops  out  of  Kuwait. 


D  1230 


WE  CANNOT  HAVE  535 
COMMANDERS  IN  CHIEF 

(Mr  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  this  Congress  to  endorse  the 
United  Nations  resolution  authorizing 
the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  in  the 
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Persian  Gulf.  We  should  do  so  by  an 
overwhelming,  bipartisan  endorsement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  is  a 
disparate  group  of  nations,  all  with 
their  own  interests,  but  they  have,  al- 
most to  a  nation,  endorsed  a  resolution 
calling  for  that  use  of  force  should  Sad- 
dam Hussein  not  remove  himself  from 
Kuwait. 

We  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  535 
Commanders  in  Chief;  we  cannot  have 
535  Secretaries  of  Defense:  we  cannot 
have  535  Secretaries  of  State.  We  only 
have  one  President  at  a  time.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  give  the  President  that 
kind  of  support  that  enables  us  to  work 
with  the  other  nations  that  have  them- 
selves gotten  together  to  endorse  their 
resolution  to  support  a  resolution  to 
prevent  the  kind  of  aggression  that  has 
occurred  in  Kuwait. 


DO  WE  ST,\ND  UP  NOW,  OR  DO  WE 
STAND  UP  LATER'' 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  i 

Mr.  McEWEN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
October  22,  1937,  that  Neville  Chamber- 
lain took  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  after  Hitler  had  marched 
into  the  Rhemland.  and  he  said.  "La- 
dies and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  let's  give  sanctions  a 
chance.  ■  and  indeed  we  chose  to  give 
sanctions  a  chance,  and  Hitler  went  on 
in  1938  into  Austria,  and  then  into 
Czechoslovakia.  He  came  back,  and 
Hitler  said.  "That's  enough.  That's  all 
the  further  I'm  going,  and  we  have  de- 
clared peace  in  our  time."  and  he  held 
up  the  paper  as  he  landed  there  in  Lon- 
don and  said.  "I  have  the  Fuehrer's  sig- 
nature." 

They  asked  Mr.  Churchill  of  what  he 
thought  of  this  decision  not  to  take  ac- 
tion against  a  dictator  when  he  had  In- 
vaded a  neighbor,  and  he  said.  "Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  has  chosen  be- 
tween war  and  shame  and  selected 
both."  Indeed  we  saw  eventually  they 
paid  a  price. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  stand  up  now. 
or  do  we  stand  up  later''  Very  simply 
the  question  is:  Do  we  stand  on  our 
principles,  or  do  we  hope  that  somehow 
or  another  sanctions;  listen  to  this,  my 
colleagues;  if  sanctions  worked  as  well 
as  they  are  working  right  now.  which 
we  know  they  will  not.  and  they  con- 
tinued for  2  solid  years,  the  standard  of 
living  in  Iraq  would  still  be  per  capita 
twice  as  high  as  it  is  in  Egypt  at  this 
moment.  Now  do  my  colleagues  think 
for  one  solid  second  they  are  not  going 
to  surrender  because  their  standard  of 
living  is  only  twice  as  high  as  Egy-pf? 
My  colleagues  and  I  know  that  is  not 
the  case. 

The  question  is:  Do  we  stand  up  now, 
or  do  we  stand  up  later'' 


JMI 
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THREP:  AMERICANS  MURDERED  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
ffolntf  to  be  debating  over  the  next  cou- 
ple of  days  the  most  egregious  and 
most  serious  matter  perhaps  this  Con- 
gress, or  any  Congress,  has  faced  in  a 
number  of  years.  But  I  want  to  talk  for 
a  moment  not  about  the  Middle  East, 
but  about  something  else  that  is  criti- 
cal to  our  national  security  interest 
that  has  occurred  to  the  south  of  here 
within  the  last  few  days. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  lost  three  of  our 
military  personnel  in  El  Salvador  by 
brutAl  murder  by  the  FMLN.  the  guer- 
rilla leftist  organization.  There  has 
been  on  the  floor  of  this  House  over  the 
laat  couple  of  years  considerable  de- 
bate about  whether  we  ought  to  fully 
fund  the  support  we  have  given  in  the 
past  to  the  Salvadoran  Government 
and  to  their  military  operations 
against  the  guerrillas  and  the  leftists. 
It  seems  to  me  that  once  this  has  oc- 
curred like  it  has  down  there  in  the 
last  few  days,  where  the  leftists  have 
shown  their  true  colors  once  more, 
when  they  have  murdered  three  Ameri- 
cans innocently  after  a  helicopter  was 
shot  down,  and  somebody  went  up  and 
actually  pulled  the  trigger  on  the 
heads  of  at  least  two  of  them,  that 
there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  we 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  fully  fund  the 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment and  its  military  in  its  efforts  to 
subdue  these  leftist  guerrillas  and 
bring  about  full  support  for  democracy 
In  that  war-torn  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an  obligation  we 
have,  and  I  hope  we  let  that  go  for- 
ward 
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tend  to  do  that,  he  has  to  come  to  Con- 
gress, and  we  have  that  awesome  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

If  we  do  not  approve  of  the  Constitu- 
tion giving  Congress  the  precise  re- 
sponsibility to  do  that,  then  I  would 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
offer  constitutional  amendments  and 
so  on  to  change  the  Constitution. 

Personally  I  thmk  the  Constitution, 
which  has  been  part  of  our  country  for 
more  than  200  years,  has  worked  pretty 
well. 

The  President  is  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  Congress  has  the  awesome 
responsibility  tn  dei  lare  war. 


January  10,  1991 

to  looK   into   reports  that  slavery  and  similar 
abuses  existed  in  Kuwait  before  the  invasion 


January  10,  1991 
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CONGRESS  HA.S  THE  AWESOME  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO  DECLARE  WAR 

(Ms  OAK.\R  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks I 

Ms  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not 
intending  to  give  a  1-minute  speech  be- 
cause I  do  intend  to  speak  on  the  vari- 
eties of  resolutions,  but  I  do  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  during  World 
War  II  it  was  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  officially  declared  war 
and  voted  on  that,  and  that  on  January 
3  we  all  took  an  oath  of  office  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  want  to  shirk  our 
responsibilities  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, then  what  we  can  elect  to  do  Is 
to  say  that  the  President  can  do  what- 
ever he  wants  in  that  area  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  force  Or  we  can  take  a 
different  position   that  says,   if  we  in- 


REPORT  FROM  SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Mr  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  re- 
turned from  the  Middle  Elast  and  vis- 
ited in  Saudi  Arabia  along  with  con- 
gressional delegation  Gray  and  Solo- 
mon, and  I  just  want  to  report  back  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  American 
people  as  to  what  I  saw  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

Our  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  have  performed  nothing  less 
than  a  logistical  miracle  and  perhaps 
the  most  incredible  military  buildup  in 
all  of  history.  In  157  days  we  have  put 
more  men,  women,  equipment,  and  ma- 
teriel into  that  area  than  went  out  in 
all  of  World  War  II  and  the  Vietnam 
War.  These  men  and  women  are  coura- 
geous; they  are  well  trained;  they  are 
educated;  they  do  understand  why  they 
are  there;  they  do  understand  the  is- 
sues, and  I  would  hope  that  in  the  de- 
bate today,  as  we  bring  out  different 
sides  of  these  different  resolutions,  we 
do  nothing  that  would  embolden  at  all 
our  enemy— that  is,  Saddam  Hussein— 
and  endanger  our  service  men  and 
women  serving  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 


ANNUNZIO  CONDEMNS  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN  KUWAIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annunzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  )Oin 
my  colleagues  in  condemning  the  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  Kuwait 

While  Congress  and  the  American  people 
are  preoccupied  with  Iraq's  conquest  of  Ku- 
wait, we  must  not  overlook  the  hundreds  of  in- 
nocent victims  who  have  suffered  since  the 
Iraqi  invasion  began  last  August 

I  have  seen  documented  reports  from  agen- 
cies such  as  Amnesty  International  that  have 
cited  the  widespread  use  of  arbitrary  arrests, 
torture,  and  execution  of  Kuwaiti  citi.?ens  by 
Iraqi  forces 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  State  to  ad- 
dress my  corx^rns,  and  have  also  asked  them 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr  Pease]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  PEASE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  continue  my  own  discussion  about 
the  Persian  Gulf  situation  We  will  be 
making  apparently  on  Saturday  in  this 
House  a  very  momentous  decision.  We 
will  be  voting  on  three  resolutions  re- 
lating to  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  vote  in  the  last  H  years 
that  I  have  been  in  Congress  which  has 
been  as  important  as  this  one  will  be. 

Each  of  us  will  have  to  cast  a  vote 
knowing  full  well  that  the  future  peace 
of  much  of  the  world,  the  lives  of  many 
American  young  men  and  women  may 
well  weigh  in  the  balance.  Each  of  us 
will  make  a  decision.  I  hope  based  on 
the  best  judgment  that  we  can  muster, 
using  our  minds  and  using  our  hearts. 
This  will  be.  if  any  issue  has  been  a 
moral  question  in  the  last  H  years  that 
I  have  been  here,  thi.s  will  be  a  moral 
issue,  and  I  would  hope  that  as  we  de- 
bate, maybe  beginning  today,  certainly 
tomorrow  and  Saturday,  that  no  one 
will  question  the  motives  of  any  Mem- 
ber who  stands  on  the  floor  today,  or 
tomorrow,  or  Saturday  and  speaks  on 
the  question  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  no 
matter  what  that  person's  position 
might  be,  whether  it  might  be  favoring 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
use  force  or  not  favoring  that,  and  cer- 
tainly I  hope  especially  that  no  one 
will  assert,  as  some  people  have  read- 
ing today's  newspaper,  partisan  mo- 
tives to  any  Member  who  stands  on  the 
floor  and  votes  and  argues  on  one  side 
of  the  issue  or  another. 

Truly  we  are  representatives.  We 
took,  a  week  ago  today,  an  oath  of  of- 
fice to  uphold  the  Constitution  and  to 
try  to  represent  our  constituents  the 
very  best  way  that  we  can.  I  think  that 
we  must  take  that  responsibility  very 
seriously. 

I  was  very  interested  to  see  a  Wash- 
ington Post  poll  reported  in  Tuesday  s 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post.  It 
asked  a  question:  Would  the  respond- 
ents to  the  poll  be  in  favor  of  going  to 
war  with  Iraq  next  Tuesday  or  some- 
time thereafter  if  Iraq  has  not  with- 
drawn from  the  Persian  Gulf  by  that 
time  Mr.  Speaker,  63  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents said  yes.  they  would  favor 
going  to  war;  32  percent,  no. 

I  think  it  is  polls  like  that  which  re- 
assure President  Bush  that  a  majority 
of  American  citizens  support  his  posi- 
tion. I  find  that  hard  to  believe  based 
on  my  own  district,  because  certainly 
the  mail  that  I  have  received,  the 
phone  calls  that  I  have  gotten,  the 
comments  I  have  gotten  aa  I  go  around 
my  district  would  not  indicate  that  at 
all. 


But  perhaps  the  clue  comes  from  ad- 
ditional questions  asked  on  the  same 
poll  As  I  said.  63  percent  said  they  fa- 
vored going  to  war  with  Iraq  by  next 
Tuesday  if  Iraq  does  not  withdraw  from 
Kuwait.  But  the  second  question  was: 
assume  for  a  mom.ent  that  1.000  Amer- 
ican troops  would  be  killed  if  we  go  to 
war  with  Iraq.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, would  you  favor  going  to 
war  with  Iraq  if  it  does  not  get  out  of 
Kuwait  by  Tuesday.  On  that  question. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  was  44  per- 
cent in  favor,  53  percent  opposed 

Then  a  third  question  was  asked,  and 
that  was:  assume  for  a  moment  that 
10.000  American  troops  would  lose  their 
lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  if  we  were  to 
go  to  war  with  Iraq.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, would  you  favor  our  initi- 
ating a  war  against  Iraq.  The  answer  to 
that  was  35  percent  in  favor:  61  percent 
opposed.  The  numbers  are  almost 
turned  entirely  around.  This  would 
probably  be  the  first  war  in  the  history 
of  mankind  that  was  conducted  with- 
out any  casualties.  But  clearly  when 
people  are  asked  do  they  support  mili- 
tary action  against  Iraq,  and  they  are 
not  faced  with  the  consequences  of 
doing  so.  they  are  inclined  to.  for  patri- 
otic reasons,  because  Saddam  Hussein 
is  truly  an  evil  person,  because  of  sup- 
port for  the  President  and  all  of  the 
rest,  they  are  inclined  to  support  the 
notion.  But  if  you  begin  to  ask  them  to 
consider  the  possible,  indeed  likely 
consequences,  then  their  attitude 
changes  entirely. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  am  not  terribly  sur- 
prised that  the  American  people  would 
have  neglected  to  consider  the  fact 
that  at  least  1.000.  more  like  5.000. 
10.000.  20.000.  30.000.  40.000  Americans 
will  lose  their  lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
because  the  average  American  citizen. 
while  he  is  concerned  about  matters  of 
war  and  peace,  is  also  concerned  about 
a  lot  of  other  things  as  urgent  require- 
mfnts  of  themselves  on  a  daily  basis  to 
worry  about.  I  think  a  lot  of  Americans 
are  inclined  to  say.  "I  dont  need  to 
study  this  issue  in  great  detail.  I  will 
turn  it  over  and  put  my  faith  in  my 
President  and  in  my  elected  represent- 
atives  ' 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  average  citi- 
zens of  this  country  do  not  study  in  de- 
tail the  likely  consequences  of  war  in 
Middle  East,  we  in  the  Congress  as 
elected  officials  have  that  responsibil- 
ity. And  if  the  average  citizen  has  not 
thought  in  terms  of  a  war  leading  to 
thousands  of  American  troops  killed. 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  consider 
that. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  as  we  debate 
today,  tomorrow  and  Saturday  and 
vote  on  Saturday.  I  hope  that  we  will 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  real  con- 
sequences which  flow  or  would  flow 
from  the  initiation  of  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  those  tens  of  thousands  of  body 
bags   which    the   Pentagon   has   bought 


and   is  still   buying  would  very   likely 
have  to  be  used  in  the  Middle  East. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  whereas  ordinary  citizens  have 
not  thought  through  all  of  the  con- 
sequences of  war,  it  is  also  understand- 
able that  ordinary  citizens  would  not 
be  experts  on  the  history  of  the  Middle 
East.  They  would  not  know  the  cen- 
turies of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
Moslems  and  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
East  toward  Western,  what  they  call 
imperial  nations  like  Britain  and 
France  and  the  United  States,  The  re- 
sentment of  most  of  those  people  in  the 
Middle  East.  700  million  to  900  million 
Moslems,  the  United  States,  and  other 
Western  nations  earlier  this  century 
were  concerned  a  lot  more  about  their 
oil  than  they  were  about  the  people  of 
that  area. 
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So  the  average  American  citizen 
might  well  have  neglected  to  consider 
what  is  likely  to  happen  if  war  breaks 
out,  if  we  initiate  war  against  Iraq, 
about  what  the  reaction  will  be  of  the 
Moslem  and  Arab  peoples  who  live  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again,  while  we 
cannot  expect  our  constituents  to  be 
expert  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
East  and,  indeed,  I  suppose  we  cannot 
expect  ourselves  to  be  genuine  experts, 
we  in  Congress  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  our  constituents  do  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  think  through  the  con- 
sequences of  what  we  do.  and  we  do 
have  an  obligation  to  have  at  least 
some  cursory  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Middle  East  and  what  that  his- 
tory is  likely  to  produce  in  terms  of 
consquences  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
successfully,  or  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  successfully 
and  brilliantly  brought  together  a  coa- 
lition of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  condemnation  of  Iraq,  but  if  we 
think  that  we  can  make  war  on  Iraq 
and  use  all-out  unrestricted  force  as 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tell  us  that  they  will  do  and 
thereby  kill  tens  of  thousands  of  Iraqis 
including  civilians,  if  we  think  we  can 
do  that  and  not  prompt  a 
counterreaction  from  Moslems  and 
Arabs  in  the  Middle  East,  then  we  are 
crazy. 

If  we  think  that  the  leaders  of  Egypt 
and  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  can  stand 
by  us  and  other  Western  powers  in  the 
face  of  Islamic  and  Islamic  Jihad,  a 
holy  war.  against  Western  powers,  m 
their  view  killing  innocent  Arabs  and 
Moslems,  then  we  are  sadly  mistaken 
and,  again,  I  think  that  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation, a  very  strong  obligation. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  First  of  all.  I  wanted 
to    commend    the    gentleman    for    the 
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statement  he  is  making.  It  is  a  very 
learned  and  an  excellent  discussion  of 
the  problems  that  we  face. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand,  and  I  was 
going  to  read  it  in  just  a  moment,  the 
proposed  resolution  that  is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  President. 

It  is  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  thinly 
disguised,  but  it  is  a  declaration  of 
war.  I  say  that,  because  I  sat  here  in 
this  Chamber  many,  many  years  ago 
right  back  here,  in  August  1964  when 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
adopted.  It  was  a  declaration  of  war  de- 
spite the  fact  that  those  who  stood  in 
the  well  and  who  supported  it  said  It 
was  not.  They  said  specifically  in  the 
debate  it  was  not  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  all  of  us  know,  and  history  proved, 
that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  wa£ 
used  as  a  declaration  of  war  and 
plunged  this  country  in  8  or  9  years  of 
really  disastrous  war  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  read,  if  I  may.  and  it  is  verj* 
brief,  what  the  President  is  asking  for 
here:  "The  President  is  authorized. 
subject  to  subsection  (b).  to  use  United 
States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution No.  678-1990  in  order  to  achieve 
and  implement  Security  Council  reso- 
lution." and  then  it  goes  on  and  does 
all  of  that. 

If  we  give  him  that  authority,  that  is 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  respon- 
sibility lies  heavily  upon  each  of  us  to 
do  that.  That  is  what  we  will  be  debat- 
ing here  in  the  next  few  days,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  again  for  his 
very  intelligent  statement  saying  that 
that  is  an  unwise  policy,  I  shall  vote 
against  that  resolution.  I  hope  and 
trust  all  other  Members,  when  they 
look  at  It  and  read  the  words  of  it  and 
understand  the  significance  of  it.  will 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  NEAJL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PEASE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  came  onto  the  floor,  and 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman, 
but  as  I  came  onto  the  floor  today,  the 
gentleman  was  discussing  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  economic  sanc- 
tions, or  whether  or  not  it  was  reason- 
able to  think  that  the  economic  sanc- 
tions would  work  to  achieve  our  goals 
I  did  not  get  a  chance  to  hear  his  full 
statement,  but  I  believe  he  was  trying 
to  say  he  thought  that  they  would. 

On  that  subject.  I  want  to  say  that  1 
have  given  this  a  lot  of  thought.  I 
think  that,  frankly,  right  at  the  heart 
of  the  argument  that  those  people  who 
are  saying  we  have  got  to  go  to  war 
now  are  making  in  essence,  they  are 
saying  that  the  economic  sanctions 
backed  up  by  force  if  pursued  for  some 
period  of  time  will  not  work,  and  in  ad- 
dition. I  think  they  are  sajnng  that 
they  essentially  cannot  work  because 
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the  coalition  that  would  enforce  them 
will  come  apart,  simply  will  not  stay 
together 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
work.  I  know  that  our  own  country  has 
enormous  staying  power  It  is  often 
questioned  It  Is  often  said  that  we  do 
not  have  the  patience  to  do  anything, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
stood  firm  against  the  Soviet  Union  for 
45  years  at  great  cost,  at  great  eco- 
nomic cost  and  at  great  cost  In  terms 
of  personal  sacrifice.  We  stood  firm 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  45  years. 
We  stood  firm  as  a  country  against 
North  Korea  for  40  years.  We  still  have 
troops  in  Korea. 

We  are  still  a  major  partner  in  the 
NATO  alliance,  and  it  has  worked. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  do  have 
the  staying  power,  and  I  think  the  evi- 
dence Is  that  it  can  work,  and  I  also 
say  that  there  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that 
the  sanctions  are  already  working.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Saddam,  unlike  Hitler 
In  the  1930's,  was  appeased.  Hitler 
stayed  on  the  march  into  country  after 
country,  but  Saddam  has  been  stopped. 
He  has  been  contained.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  go  into  Saudi  Arabia.  Yes,  he  is 
still  in  Kuwait,  hut  he  is  not  benefiting 
from  that  occupation  of  Kuwait  and,  in 
fact,  he  Is  there  at  great  cost  to  him- 
self. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
sanctions  are  working,  working  beau- 
tifully 

I  would  ask  the  question:  What  kind 
of  evidence  is  there  that  the  coalition 
would  stay  together  if  we  go  to  war?  If 
we  go  to  war.  we  are  going  to  have  a 
situation  where  there  will  be  Arab 
Moslems  fighting  Arab  Moslems.  I  just 
ask  the  question  How  long  will  that  be 
sustained""  I  do  not  know  the.  answer  to 
that  for  sure  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  evidence  on  that  question  for  sure. 
but  m.v  guess  is  that  that  will  not  be 
sustained  at  all 

I.  frankly,  think  that  the  evidence 
that  we  have,  and  we  do  not  have  all 
the  evidence,  and  we  cannot  say  for 
sure  about  either  of  these  courses  of 
action,  but  I  would  say  that  the  evi- 
dence that  we  do  have  suggests  that  it 
is  much  more  likely  that  economic 
sanctions  backed  by  the  threat  of  force 
as  they  must  be  to  work,  frankly,  just 
like  the  NATO  alliance  was  backed  by 
the  threat  of  force,  like  our  Involve- 
ment In  Korea  is  backed  by  the  threat 
of  force.  I  think  the  evidence,  the  his- 
torical evidence  is  that  the  economic 
sanctions  are  more  likely  to  achieve 
our  goal 

I  need*  to  point  out  again  that  we  all 
share  the  same  goals  Saddam  Hussein 
must  not  he  appeased  Saddam  Hussein 
must  not  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  his 
occupation  of  Kuwait  We  share  the 
same  goals.  There  is  no  question  In  any 
of  our  minds.  I  do  not  think,  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  must  leave  Kuwait. 


The  question  has  to  do  with  timing, 
and  I  suggest  that  it  is  more  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  pursue  the  economic 
sanctions,  and  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  later,  than  it  is  the  military 
option  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  PEASE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal].  in  his  usual 
thoughtful  way  he  has  brought  a  very 
important  question  to  the  House  floor 
today  There  are  those,  amazingly,  who 
say  that  the  coalition  that  they  have 
put  together  against  Saddam  Hussein 
might  not  last  for  a  year,  might  gradu- 
ally erode,  if  we  just  allow  the  sanc- 
tions to  work,  and  do  not  take  military 
action.  Those  same  people  apparently 
think  that  we  can  maintain  that  coali- 
tion, particularly  the  Arab  members  of 
that  coalition,  in  the  face  of  Moslems 
killing  Moslems.  If  the  coalition  would 
deteriorate  over  the  course  of  a  year  to 
economic  sanctions,  and  it  might,  we 
just  do  not  know,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  coalition  would  disappear  within  30 
days  if  we  get  into  a  shooting  war 
where  Moslems  are  being  asked  to  kill 
other  Moslems. 

Let  Members  be  clear  about  this. 
Those  Members  who  do  not  want  to  go 
to  war  do  not  at  all  agree  that  Saddam 
Hussein  ought  to  be  able  to  benefit 
from  the  fruits  of  his  aggression.  What 
we  are  saying  is  economic  sanctions 
are  working.  They  can  work,  and  at  the 
very  least,  we  need  to  give  ample  op)- 
portunity  to  see  if  they  will  work  be- 
fore we  turn  to  aggressive  action. 

Mr  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  war  should  be  the  last  course 
of  action,  not  the  first. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Yes.  The  only  other 
point  I  would  make  is  it  is  very  clear 
that  President  Bush  has  decided  that 
sanctions  have  not  worked,  and  that  he 
will  not  pursue  that  course  past  next 
Monday  night  if  Hussein  does  not  get 
out  of  Kuwait. 

So  our  only  chance  Is  for  Members  to 
pass  a  resolution  here  in  the  House,  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  the  people's  House 
that  we  ought  to  allow  the  sanctions 
plenty  of  time  to  work. 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership, and  thank  him  for  yielding  to 
me  for  this  Important  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  declare  war  on  Iraq. 

Let  me  stat*  my  position  very  clear- 
ly: If  I  felt  that  Saddam  Hussein  in 
Iraq  or  anyone  el.se  was  a  threat  to  the 
vital  Interests  of  my  country.  I  would 
vote  to  take  him  out.  That  would  go 
for  any  threat  to  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  one  point 
needs  to  be  made  about  those  vital  in- 
terests that  seem  to  have  been  secured 


by  our  some  380,000  troops  in  the  Mid- 
dle Elast.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  oil. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the 
United  States  is  implaced  in  sands  on 
Saudi  Arabia  and  posed  to  sacrifice  the 
blood  of  our  young  men  and  women  to 
protect  the  oil  supply.  That  is  the  rea- 
son we  are  in  Saudi  Arabia.  No  other 
reason. 

Now,  as  a  student  of  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  for  more  than  15  years.  I 
would  suggest  that  whether  or  not  the 
sanctions  work,  whether  or  not  we  go 
to  war  to  take  Hussein  out.  that  the 
problem  of  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
still  remains.  Back  in  1973  when  we  had 
the  first  Arab  oil  boycott,  we  were 
about  38  percent  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  Today—that  is.  last  year— we  are  52 
percent  dependent.  The  projections  are. 
by  the  Department  of  Energy,  that  if 
we  continue  our  current  p>olicy.  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be  55  per- 
cent dependent.  Somewhere,  somehow, 
we  in  this  Congress,  the  President, 
must  address  the  real  problem,  which 
is  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  espe- 
cially that  oil  that  is  derived  from  re- 
gions which  are  politically  unstable. 

Now.  if  we  take  Hussein  out.  who  is 
to  say  that  there  will  not  be  a  coup  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  replace  the  monarchy 
there?  It  is  not  popularly  elected  It  is 
not  popular.  Who  is  to  say  that  there 
will  not  be  another  dictator  to  come 
along,  next  year,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
we  have  to  do  the  same  thing  all  over 
again?  W'e  must  replace  US.  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  make  one  point. 
and  I  will  not  take  any  more  of  the 
gentleman's  time.  That  is.  we  now 
consume  as  a  nation,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Energy.  1,100.000  barrels 
per  day  of  transportation  fuels  derived 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  region  1.100.000 
That  is  to  he  distinguished  from  the 
some  17  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  a 
week,  we  can  consume  We  derived 
1.100.000  barrels  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  We  have  the  resources,  we  have 
the  technology.  We  have  the  capability 
to  displace  dependence  on  1.100,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  today  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  That  is  to 
say,  we  do  not  have  to  be  dependent  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  We  can  displace  it 
with  methanol,  with  ethanol.  with 
compressed  natural  gas  US  products, 
and  that  will  enrich  our  own  Nation 
and  our  economy,  and  not  only  will  we 
not  have  to  sacrifice  the  blood  of  our 
Nation,  we  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  the 
economy  of  our  Nation. 

Between  1980  and  1990  this  Nation 
paid  over  Si  trillion  to  Import  foreign 
oil.  No  wonder  we  have  a  trade  deficit. 
It  is  absolute  madness  for  this  country 
to  continue  to  go  haplessly  along  its 
way  without  an  energy  security  policy. 

1  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  will  have  much  more 
to  say  about  this  subject  as  time  goes 
on  during  the  debate  on  the  question  of 
war    The  fact  remain.s.  we  do  not  need 
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to  be  dependent  on  Persian  Gulf  oil.  If 
we  had  the  political  leadership  and  the 
resolve  in  our  country  to  displace  that 
dependence,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  our 
economy  and  we  could  bring  our  troops 
home  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  excellent  contribu- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoi.i].  and  then  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Sf>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease] 
for  yielding,  and  let  me  first  reflect 
just  for  a  brief  second  on  my  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  the  gentleman  last 
autumn  in  the  Speaker's  lobby  about 
another  remarkable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  seeking 
to  untangle  the  tangled  threads,  at 
that  point,  of  the  budget  and  tax  pack- 
age. 

I  once  a^rain  today  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  that  his  work  was  exem- 
plary lELSt  autumn,  and  I  doubt  very 
much  we  would  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  agreement  then,  were  it  not  for 
the  gentleman's  original  and  seminal 
thinking  on  that  issue.  I  find  in  the 
gentleman's  statement  today  that 
same  sort  of  originality  and  introspec- 
tion, and  careful  insight  to  a  very  tan- 
gled situation. 

We  hear  so  much  about  this  whole 
situation.  I  would,  first  of  all,  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  think  that 
there  are  many  options  that  we  should 
pursue  before  we  go  into  the  war  opn 
tion. 

I  would  ask  tht  gentleman  if  he 
might  reflect  for  Just  a  couple  of  sec- 
onds with  me,  if  it  seems  that  to  buy 
into  the  plans  that  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent what  some  have  called.  I  think 
with  some  aptness,  a  kind  of  blank 
check  to  pursue  a  war  if  we  adopt  that 
it  almost  seems  to  me  it  requires  the 
deification  of  Kuwait  and  its  Govern- 
ment and  the  demonization  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  government.  It  seems 
like  the  only  way  we  can  achieve  this 
idea  of  going  into  Kuwait  is  by  making 
Kuwait  some  sort  of  a  remarkably 
democratic,  absolutely  pristine  exam- 
ple of  human  rights  activity,  and  in 
order  to  carry  this  thing  further,  we 
have  to  make  Saddam  Hussein  into 
some  kind  of  a  modern-day  Hitler  who 
is  just  lusting  after  the  opportunity  of 
knocking  over  all  the  world's  powers 
and  controlling  not  just  the  Middle 
East. 

Is  it  not  the  case  that  Kuwait  is  a 
feudal  empire?  If  you  are  privileged  to 
have  been  born  into  the  royal  family, 
then  you  are  a  prince'' 
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If  you  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
bom  outside  the  royal  family,  you  are 
a  peasant.  Is  that  not  the  case?  Is  not 
Kuwait  something  other  than  the  sort 
of  deified  image  of  a  purely  democratic 
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wonderfully  operated  government  that 
we  keep  hearing  about? 

Mr.  PEASE.  Well,  the  gentleman  I 
think  knows  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. Certainly  Kuwait  is  not  a  democ- 
racy. We  are  used  in  our  country  to 
fighting  for  democracy  and  for  human 
rights.  In  that  part  of  the  country.  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia  both  often  show 
up  on  lists  by  human  rights  organiza- 
tions of  the  worst  offenders  in  the  area 
of  human  rights.  Certainly  there  is  no 
democracy  of  any  kind  in  either  of 
those  countries. 

So  it  is  a  bit  ironic  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  preparing  to  spill  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  American  young  people 
allegedly  m  defense  of  those  two  coun- 
tries. 

As  the  gentleman  from  .Arkansas 
[Mr.  Ale.\.\NDER]  said,  we  are  really  de- 
fending our  oil  interests  over  there. 
Certainly  if  we  were  pursuing  energy 
conservation  and  had  been  pursuing  it 
with  alternative  energy  supplies,  we 
would  not  need  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  say  this  fi- 
nally and  then  I  will  let  the  gentleman 
proceed,  because  he  has  been  very  kind 
with  his  time  here.  That  is  with  the  de- 
monization  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
Iraqi  nation,  is  it  not  the  ca.se  that 
while  we  might  dispute  how  effective 
these  sanctions  have  been,  the  reality 
is  that  the  emplacement  of  the  U.S. 
forces,  which  all  of  us  in  the  House  sup- 
port, has  in  fact  thwarted  any  effort 
that  that  man  might  have  had  or  his 
country  might  have  had  to  adventure 
or  maraud  around  that  area''  Is  it  not 
the  case  that  he  has  been  absolutely 
stifled,  if  invasion  had  been  his  origi- 
nal plan,  and  there  is  some  dispute 
about  those  intentions. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  every  anal- 
ysis I  have  seen  is  that  he  is  digging  in 
for  the  long  haul,  not  getting  ready  to 
leap  across  the  border  into  Lebanon  or 
Turkey  or  into  Saudi  Arabia. 

Is  the  gentleman  generally  satisfied 
that  basically  that  issue,  along  with 
the  return  of  the  American  hostages 
and  the  continuation  of  the  supply  line 
of  oil.  that  goal  of  stabilizing  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  thwarting  his  ambitions, 
those  goals  have  been  attained? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  Our  original  aim  of  protecting 
the  Middle  East  from  further  aggres- 
sion by  Iraq  has  been  successful. 

I  suspect  the  gentleman  supported 
President  Bush  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, and  so  did  I,  in  rushing  American 
troops  to  make  sure  there  was  no  inva- 
sion of  Saudi  Arabia. 

My  misgivings  began,  and  I  suspect 
the  gentleman's  did  also,  in  November 
when  the  President  changed  the  char- 
acter of  our  intervention  from  a  defen- 
sive posture  to  an  offensive  posture. 

Yes.  we  have  accomplished  our  origi- 
nal goals  there,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  that  into  account. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Well,  let  me  just  fi- 
nally say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  serve 
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with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  this 
Congress. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  where  there 
IS  no  clear  evidence  that  sanctions  will 
not  work,  we  ought  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  work. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  had  not  planned  on 
speaking.  If  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky could  stay  for  just  a  second  and 
just  share  something. 

Coming  to  work  today.  I  listened  to 
National  Public  Radio.  They  had  a  re- 
porter from  the  Washington  Post  who 
was  in  downtown  Baghdad.  He  said 
there  was  a  run  on  the  gasoline  sta- 
tions so  that  people  could  get  gasoline 
to  leave  the  city,  but  was  asked  the 
question  by  the  interviewer,  was  there 
any  hoarding  m  Baghdad,  and  he  said 
absolutely  not.  the  food  is  plentiful  be- 
cause the  sanctions  have  not  worked. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  Soviet 
advisers  who  have  elected  not  to  leave 
Baghdad  and  to  go  back  to  Moscow  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  food  in  Moscow  and 
the  plentiful  food  in  Baghdad. 

Last,  this  letter,  which  I  guess  was 
released  today  from  William  Webster, 
head  of  the  CIA  to  Chairman  ASPrs.  he 
makes  a  number  of  points,  if  I  may 
read  it.  He  says: 

1  obser\'ed  that  the  sanctions  were 
effective- 
When  he  testified  before — 
technically  and  that  they  were  bein?  felt 
economically  and  eventually  would  be  felt 
militarily  in  some  areas.  1  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  in  Saddam  Husssein's  be- 
havior  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  if  they  would  force  him  out  of 
Kuwait. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  disruptions  in 
most  sectors  are  not  yet  serious. 

He  says: 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely 
to  be  substantia'iiy  eroded  over  the  next  6  to 
12  months  even  if  effective  sanctions  can  be 
maintained.  This  is  especially  true  if  Iraq 
does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is  likely 
during  this  period. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Iraq  can  easily  maintain  the  relatively 
simple  Soviet-style  weaponry  of  its  infantry 
and  artillery  units  and  can  produce  virtually 
all  of  the  ammunition  for  these  forces  do- 
mestically. 

He  goes  on  to  say 

On  balance,  the  marginal  decline  of  com- 
bat power  in  Baghdad's  sirmored  units  prob- 
ably would  be  offset  by  the  simultaneous  im- 
provement of  its  defensive  fortlficAtions. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say.  and  I  will 

just  end  with  this  last  comment: 

Our  judgment  remains  that,  even  if  sanc- 
tions continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  12  months,  economic  hfl.rdship 
alone  is  unlikely  to  compel  Saddam,  tc^  re- 
treat from  Kuwait  or  cause  regime- threaten- 
ing popular  discontent  m  Iraq, 
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Unless  this  country  in  a  bipartisan 
way  supports  what  President  Bush  is 
doinK:  with  regard  to  the  sanctions,  and 
when  I  listen  everyone  agrees  that  the 
ultimate  goal  Is  to  have  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  leave  Kuwait,  so  he  Is  not  re- 
warded for  aggression,  we  all  have  read 
the  Amnesty  International  Report  and 
have  seen  the  actual  atrocities  that  he 
has  committed  there  and  then  we  have 
the  letter  from  the  CIA.  who  has  been 
very  balanced  in  this,  saying  again: 

Our  Judfrmeni  remains  that,  even  if  sanc- 
tions continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  12  months,  economic  hardship 
alone  Is  unlikely  to  compel  Saddam  to  re- 
treat from  Kuwait  or  cause  reglme-threaten- 
InK  popular  discontent  In  Iraq 

Mr  Speaker.  I  will  include  the  entire 
letter  at  this  point. 

The  letter  of  January  10,  1991.  above 
referred  to,  la  as  follows: 

Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Wasfiington.  DC.  January  10.  1991 
Hon.  Les  A8PIN. 

ChaiTTnan.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  9.  1991,  In  which  you 
ask  for  an  updated  assessment  of  the  Impact 
of  sanctions  on  Iraq  and  on  the  policies  of 
Saddam  Hussein  subsequent  to  my  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  In  December. 
In  that  testimony,  as  you  accurately  noted. 
I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effective 
technically  and  that  they  were  being  felt 
economically  and  eventually  would  be  felt 
militarily  In  some  areas  1  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  In  Saddam  Hussein's  be- 
havior and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  if  they  would  force  him  out  of 
Kuwait. 

You  now  ask  me  to:  il)  address  the  Impact 
of  the  sanctions  on  the  economy  and  popu- 
lace of  Iraq  and  on  the  operational  effective- 
ness of  Its  military  If  left  In  place  for  an- 
other six  to  12  months.  (2)  address  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Iraq's  defensive  abilities  might 
be  affected  by  the  sanctions  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  having  additional  time  to  prepare  on 
the  other  If  sanctions  are  allowed  to  work 
for  another  six  to  12  months;  and  (3)  address 
the  likelihood  that  sanctions,  again  If  left  In 
place  for  another  six  to  12  months,  could  In- 
duce Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait 

UN  sanctions  have  shut  off  nearly  all 
Iraq's  trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened Its  economy,  but  disruptions  In  most 
sectors  are  not  serious  yet  The  Impact  of 
sanctions  has  varied  by  sector.  The  most  se- 
rious Impact  so  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
steps  to  conserve  or  raise  even  small 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange  For  the  popu- 
lace, the  most  serious  Impact  has  been  Infla- 
tion. 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  Is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  six 
to  12  months  even  If  effective  sanctions  can 
be  maintained  This  Is  especially  true  If  Iraq 
does  not  bellpve  a  coalition  attack  Is  likely 
during  this  period  Iraq's  Infantry  and  artil- 
lery forces-  the  key  elements  of  Iraq's  ini- 
tial defense — probably  would  not  suffer  sig- 
nificantly as  a  result  of  sanctions  Iraq  can 
easily  maintain  the  relatively  simple  Soviet- 
style  weaponry  of  Its  Infantry  and  artillery 
units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of  the 
ammunition   for  these  forces  domestically 


Moreover,  these  forces  will  have  additional 
opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce  their 
fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border,  there- 
by Increasing  their  defensive  strength.  Iraq's 
armored  and  mechanized  forces  will  be  de- 
graded somewhat  from  continued  sanctions 
The  number  of  inoperable  Iraqi  armored  and 
other  vehicles  will  grow  gradually  and  the 
readiness  of  their  crews  will  decline  as  Bagh- 
dad Is  forced  to  curb  Its  training  activities. 
Iraq  has  large  stocks  of  spare  parts  and  other 
supplies,  however,  which  will  ameliorate  the 
effect  of  these  problems.  On  balance,  the 
marginal  decline  of  combat  power  In  Bagh- 
dad's armored  units  probably  would  be  offset 
by  the  simultaneous  Improvement  of  Its  de- 
fensive fortifications.  While  the  military,  es- 
pecially the  army,  has  been  protected  from 
the  Impact  of  sanctions  by  stockpiling  and 
minimal  usage,  during  a  military  action  the 
impact  would  be  more  profound  as  equip- 
ment and  needed  parts  are  expended. 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  Its  Army.  If 
effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an- 
other six  to  12  months  This  degradation  will 
diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  Its  strategic 
assets  from  air  attack  and  reduce  Its  ability 
to  conduct  similar  attacks  on  Its  neighbors. 
It  would  have  only  a  marginal  impact  on 
Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and  south- 
ern Iraq  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  not  likely  to 
play  a  major  role  in  any  battle  for  Kuwait. 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy.  It  Is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behavior  Our 
judgment  remains  that,  even  If  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  six 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime  threatening  popular 
discontent  In  Iraq  The  economic  Impact  of 
sanctions  Is  likely  to  be  Increasingly  serious, 
with  conspicuous  hardships  and  dislocations. 
Nevertheless.  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
in  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  Inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions, 
especially  If  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly. He  probably  continues  to  believe 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 
the  International  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable  to 
him. 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  Is  politically  threatened 
by  the  current  hardships  endured  by  the  pop- 
ulace. Moreover.  Saddam  has  taken  few  ac- 
tions that  would  Indicate  he  is  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  regime.  Assessing 
the  populace's  flash  point  Is  difficult,  but  we 
believe  It  is  high  because  Iraqis  have  borne 
considerable  hardship  in  the  past.  During  Its 
eight-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example.  Iraq 
endured  a  combination  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities  without 
any  serious  public  disturbances. 
Sincerely, 

William  H  Webster. 
Director  of  Central  Interlhgence. 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just 
say  that  sanctions  are  not  working. 

Mr  PEASE  Well,  if  I  can  reclaim  my 
time.  I  would  just  mention  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  depends  a  lot  on  which 
newspaper  you  read  which  day  I  have 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 


just  a  couple  days  ago  indicating  that 
sanctions  are  working  and  are  hurting 
a  lot. 

I  think  you  have  to  read  very  care- 
fully the  letter  from  the  CIA  Director. 
What  he  is  saying  is  the  sanctions  are 
unlikely  to  seriously  affect  the  ground 
forces  and  perhaps  artillery,  but  they 
will  affect  the  armored  capability  and 
will  definitely  affect  any  air  capability 
that  Iraq  might  have. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  as  well,  and  that  is  the  sanctions 
against  exports  from  Iraq.  Iraq  is  los- 
ing $70  million  every  day  in  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  oil  Its  conquest  of  Ku- 
wait does  it  no  good  at  all  if  it  cannot 
get  the  oil  from  Kuwait  sent  to  other 
markets. 

So  I  think  the  crux  of  the  question  Is 
essentially,  do  you  assume  at  this 
point  that  sanctions  will  not  work  and 
go  to  war.  or  do  you  try  to  take  the 
time  to  find  out  whether  they  will,  ad- 
mitting that  they  might  not.  but  to 
take  the  time  to  find  out  before  you 
send  American  troops  in  to  kill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  if  my 
friend  will  yield  for  just  one  second,  in 
sort  of  adding  a  side  bar  to  what  the 
gentleman  said,  the  irony  of  the  whole 
thing  here  is  that  some  of  this  leakage, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  'Vir- 
ginia, my  friend,  is  probably  correct, 
there  is  a  certain  leakage  in  these 
sanctions.  There  is  a  certain  ability  for 
goods  to  travel  back  and  forth. 

The  irony  here  is  that  some  of  the 
very  same  nations  which  are  goading 
the  United  States  to  send  its  men  and 
women  to  war  and  to  death  are  the 
very  nations  that  allow  this  leakage  to 
occur.  They  are  the  ones  benefitting 
from  this  leakage.  They  are  the  ones 
permitting  these  trucks  to  go  back  and 
forth,  winking  and  looking  the  other 
way. 

I  mean,  if  we  are  going  to  send  our 
people  to  what  for  some  is  a  sure  death, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  the 
absolute  assurance  of  all  those  nations 
who  would  benefit  far  more  greatly  by 
having  Saddam  Hussein  a  piece  of  his- 
tory or  melted  into  a  ball  of  glass  In 
the  middle  of  the  desert.  It  certainly  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  do  everything 
they  can  do  to  make  sure  that  this 
sanction  is  fully  in  place 

Therefore.  I  have  really  sometimes 
some  very  negative  feelings  for  some  of 
these  countries. 

Mr  WOLF  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  PEASE  I  will  yield  just  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Vinfinia. 

Mr  WOLF  One.  I  agree  that  those 
countries  should. 

Second,  I  think  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  of  every  political  per- 
suasion believe  that  the  best  way  to 
make  the  sanctions  effective  is  to  sup- 
port the  U.S.  resolutions. 
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And  the  last  comment  I  would  say.  In 
Mr.  Webster's  letter  he  says: 

During  Its  8-year  war  with  Iran,  for  exam- 
ple. Iraq  endured  a  combination  of  economic 
dirflcultles.  very  high  casualties  and  re- 
peated missile  and  air  attacks  on  major 
cities  without  any  serious  public  disturb- 
ances. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  recogniz- 
ing me  and  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
contribution  of  the  gentleman  from 
■Virginia 

I  think  il  would  be  a  mistake  if  we 
made  any  reference  at  all  to  the  8-year 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  and  did  not 
mention  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
Iraq  to  sustain  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  casualties. 

If  we  were  facing  an  opponent  who 
would  recognize  that  he  was  beat  when 
he  was  beat.  I  would  feel  a  lot  better 
But  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  we  will 
attack  Iraq  with  massive  airpower.  win 
control  of  the  air  and  then  be  faced 
with  going  into  a  land  war.  assuming 
that  Iraq  would  quit.  My  guess  is  that 
Iraq  will  not  quit  If  it  loses  15.000  peo- 
ple a  day,  it  will  do  so.  The  question  is 
if  they  lose  15.000  a  day  and  we  lose 
3.000  a  day.  how  long  is  America  willing 
to  sacrifice  3.000  American  lives?  Life 
is  a  lot  more  precious  to  us  than  it  is, 
apparently,  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  'Vork. 

Mr  DOWNEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  gentleman's  point.  I  just 
caught  the  tail  end  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  interesting 
point  about  how  Iraq  was  sustained 
during  this  8-year  period  of  fighting 
with  Iran.  The  fact  is  that  they  got 
enormous  help  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
enormous  help  from  the  West,  indeed 
some  intelligence  was  offered  to  the 
Iraqis  as  to  where  potential  Iranian  at- 
tacks would  come.  So  the  suggestion 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  Iraqis  with- 
stood an  8-year  war  without  buckling 
ignores  the  reality  that  they  were 
being  infused  with  help  during  this  pe- 
riod of  time  in  terms  of  materiel  and 
all  sorts  of  additional  support,  which  of 
course,  they  lack  completely  today. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  tne  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding  and  for  taking 
this  special  order. 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks  and  as  a 
preface  to  the  debate  today  and  tomor- 
row and  Saturday.  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial to  point  out  that  Saddam  Hussein 
should  take  no  comfort  from  this  de- 
bate, because  the  debate  is  not  whether 
or  not  to  take  the  pressure  off  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Iraq,  the  debate  is  what 
kind  of  pressure  to  continue  exerting 
and  when  to  exert  it,  whether  to  use 
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economic  force,  continue  economic 
force  and  continue  sanctions  as  the 
President  initially  proposed  and  put 
into  motion  or  whether  to  resort  im- 
mediately to  military  force. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  argue  that 
sanctions  and  diplomatic  initiatives 
should  be  given  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, recognizing  that  behind  it  ail  is 
a  military  option  and  an  increasingly 
overwhelming  military  force. 

Saddam  Hussein  should  not  take 
heart  from  this  debate.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  how  the  screws  continue  to 
get  tightened  and  when  the  ultimate 
weapon,  that  is.  military  force,  is  used. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  Saddam  Hussein  does  not  benefit 
from  his  aggression  into  Kuwait.  For 
instance.  Saudi  Arabia,  which  presum- 
ably he  initially  sought  to  at  least  in- 
timidate and  to  take  over  at  the  most. 
Saudi  Arabia  is  now  totally  safe.  Ev- 
eryone acknowledges  that. 

The  concern  is  whether  or  not  our  oil 
supplies  would  be  cut  off  to  the  West, 
to  Japan,  to  the  United  States  and  thus 
his  stranglehold  on  our  economy.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  today  there  is 
more  oil  being  pumped  in  the  free 
world  than  there  was  before  the  Ku- 
waiti invasion.  It  is  because  Saudi  Ara- 
bia had  doubled  its  capacity.  Venezuela 
and  other  nations  have  increased  their 
capacity.  So  indeed  the  Nation  has 
more  oil  being  pumped  than  it  did  just 
a  few  months  ago;  that  is.  the  world 
has  more  oil  being  pumped. 

Finally.  Saddam  Hussein  has  to  face 
something  now  that  he  did  not  have  to 
face  on  August  2.  and  that  is  an  inter- 
national coalition  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  of  various  nations, 
in  the  desert,  an  array  of  forces.  United 
Nations  forces  and  nations  arrayed 
against  him.  world  opprobrium,  which 
ultimately  you  have  to  contend  with. 

So  I  do  not  see  where  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  benefitted  from  his  aggression. 
Indeed,  he  is  only  going  to  suffer  fur- 
ther. He  is  selling  no  oil.  virtually  no 
oil  anywhere  in  the  world.  Yet  so  much 
of  their  economy.  80  percent  of  their 
foreign  exchange  depends  on  oil  sales. 
So  where  does  Saddam  Hussein  benefit? 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  by 
delay,  by  continuing  to  let  sanctions 
take  their  course,  the  Iraqi  military 
benefits.  Yes,  I  understand  the  argu- 
ment that  more  and  more  could  be 
moved  to  Kuwait  and  you  could  dig  in 
and  hunker  down  in  Kuwait  longer  and 
dig  deeper  trenches  and  bunkers  and  so 
on. 

But  that  belies  the  argument  that 
that  is  not  where  you  are  going  to 
strike.  At  least  I  hope  that  is  not 
where  we  are  going  to  strike,  because  I 
have  never  known  one  army  to  think- 
ingly  and  knowingly  run  into  the 
strong  points,  the  strong  suite  of  the 
other  side.  You  seek  to  go  around,  you 
seek  to  divert  yourself,  you  seek  to  go 
to  where  they  are  weakest.  It  would  be 
my  hope,  in  the  first  air  strikes  that 
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are  done,  that  it  is  not  Kuwait  that  is 
attacked,  but  Baghdad  and  Basra  and 
Iraq  and  the  Republican  guard  m  Iraq 
and  the  strategic  strongholds  of  Iraq. 
You  do  not  go  and  stomp  on  some- 
body's foot  if  you  have  to  take  off  their 
head.  That  is  exactly  what  is  at  issue 
here. 

So  Saddam  Hussein.  I  encourage  him 
to  move  another  100,000  troops,  if  that 
is  what  he  wants  to  do.  to  Kuwait,  be- 
cause that  leaves  the  heart  of  what  we 
are  all  about  even  less  defended  than  it 
is  today 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  bring  up  the 
point  of  what  it  is  costing  this  country. 
This  country  is  going  to  spend  $30  bil- 
lion without  the  first  shot  being  fired, 
fire  shots  and  engage  in  hostile  action, 
because  then  it  is  more. 

My  concern  is  about  the  new  world 
order.  It  is  about  seeing  that  the  new 
world  order  is  going  to  be  like  the  old 
world  order  It  sounds  a  lot  to  me  like 
it  is  going  to  be  something  like  the  old 
world  order,  which  is  that  Uncle  Sam 
pays  the  price,  takes  the  sacrifice,  suf- 
fers the  casualties,  and  gets  very  little 
for  it.  We  have  our  allied  nations,  for 
instance.  Japan  draws  70  percent  of 
their  oil  from  the  Mideast.  Germany 
and  the  European  nations.  50  percent. 
in  that  category,  and  with  the  United 
States  far  less.  Yet  in  the  Budget  Com- 
m.ittee  hearings  just  last  week,  we 
learned  that  of  the  over  $6  billion  that 
has  been  pledged  in  direct  cash  con- 
tributions by  our  allied  nations  to  Op- 
erations Desert  Shield,  that  $4.3  bil- 
lion, only,  has  been  collected.  $6  billion 
was  not  enough,  but  $4.3  billion  is  even 
worse 

But  1  think  more  significantly,  or  the 
$13  billion  that  was  pledged  by  the  al- 
lied nations  to  assist  the  front-line 
states — that  is,  Turkey  and  the  other 
nations  that  have  to  bear  the  border 
disputes  most  vividly— up  to  $13  billion 
has  been  pledged  by  allied  nations  to 
the  front-line  states  and  we  cannot  get 
any  indication  actually  how  much  has 
been  paid.  We  do  not  know,  because  the 
State  Department  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  not  release  those  figures,  if 
indeed  they  do  know. 

So  out  of  the  total  20  bilMon  dollars" 
worth  of  pledges,  we  know  that  $4.3  bil- 
lion has  been  paid  in  and  we  do  not 
know  how  much  else  in  refugee  relief 
or  whatever  has  been  forthcoming. 

So  my  concern  is  that  what  you  are 
going  to  get  out  of  this  is  that  after  the 
United  States  pays  the  ultimate  price 
and  after  we  take  the  casualties  and 
after  we  pay  the  $30  billion— which,  in- 
cidentally, is  added  to  our  dericit:  it  is 
not  in  the  budget  at  all.  it  is  additional 
deficit  dollars — we  are  going  to  borrow 
money  from  our  trading  partners  to 
fight  the  war  that  gets  them  their  oil 
and  then  we  are  going  to  get  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  them,  with  interest,  for 
fighting  their  war. 

So  before  we  engage  in  that  enter- 
prise, I  think  the  economic  sanctions 
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ought  to  be  given  every  opportunity. 
This  Is  not  a  debate,  I  have  to  reit- 
erate, this  is  not  a  debate  over  elimi- 
nating the  military  option.  President 
Bush  has  succeeded.  I  think,  beyond 
anyone's  exjjectatlons  when  he  an- 
nounced the  International  coalition 
and  assembled  it.  We  supported  that. 

When  he  announced  economic  sanc- 
tions in  August  and  September  and  Oc- 
tober, we  supported  that.  When  he  an- 
nounced even  the  buildup  on  November 
8  there  were  some  questions,  but  basi- 
cally that  gave  him  an  increased  mili- 
tary option  to  use  as  a  bargaining  chip, 
and  that  was  supported. 

Did  anyone  think  seriously  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  when  sanctions 
were  impwsed,  economic  sanctions, 
that  this  was  a  process  that  would  be 
over  by  December?  Just  as  you  cannot 
conceive  of  a  5-day  war  in  serious 
terms,  you  cannot  have  2  months  of 
sanctions  and  expect  them  to  work. 

This  is  a  long-term  process.  If  there 
Is  a  new  world  order,  the  new  world  has 
to  have  some  resiliency  and  has  to  be 
able  to  endure. 

So  I  think  it  Is  important  to  note 
this  is  not  a  debate  over  eliminating 
the  military  option.  It  is  a  debate  as  to 
when  that  option  would  be  used. 

So  in  that  case  exercising  diplomacy 
and  negotiations  with  the  military 
backup  Is  the  wisest  course 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
very  excellent  comments. 

Let  me  Just  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  saying  that  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity on  Saturday  to  vote  on  three 
resolutions:  One  will  be  the  Bennett- 
Durbin  resolution,  trying  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  Constitution  means 
what  it  says,  and  that  is  that  Congress 
and  only  Congress  can  declare  war.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that  res- 
olution. One  will  be  the  Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution  to  make  it  clear  that 
Congress  wants  to  have  economic  sanc- 
tions given  the  opportunity  to  work  be- 
fore we  contemplate  using  force. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
that  also. 

Third  will  be  the  Solarz-Michel 
amendment  or  resolution. 

Solarz-Mlchel-Bush  resolution.  I 
should  say,  to  give  the  President  the 
power  as  of  12:01  a.m.  next  Tuesday 
morning  to  commit  U.S.  forces  as  he 
sees  fit  by  himself  to  action  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  oppose  that  resolution. 


THIS  DEBATE  WILL  STRENGTHEN 
US 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dellums).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 


fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  In 
this  well,  the  same  spot,  about  a  week 
ago  calling  for  the  debate  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis  to  come  to  this  Con- 
gress so  that  we  can  take  this  issue  to 
the  American  people,  aa  is  our  duty 
and  our  obligation.  I  am  very,  very 
pleased  that  the  leadership  of  this 
House  has  decided  to  bring  the  debate 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  right  here,  where  it 
needs  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  say 
it  is  almost  unpatriotic  to  debate  this 
Issue  openly  in  the  American  tradition. 
They  say  It  will  undermine  the  admin- 
istration. They  say  it  is  wrong.  I  say  it 
is  wrong  not  to  debate  this  crisis,  this 
potential  war  I  say  it  is  wrong,  indeed 
callous,  to  allow  one  person  to  take 
this  Nation  into  war. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DELLUMS)  has  said,  the 
Constitution  made  it  Inconvenient, 
made  it  inconvenient,  for  one  person  to 
take  this  Nation  to  war.  There  are  435 
Members  of  this  House.  There  are  100  in 
the  Senate.  We  get  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. Our  constituents  are  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  We  need  to  debate  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  show  the 
world  that  we  are  indeed  the  strongest 
democracy,  that  debate  only  strength- 
ens us.  They  do  not  debate  this  issue  in 
Iraq.  Saddam  Hussein  rules  by  fear,  by 
bullets.  We  rule  by  law.  This  is  a  de- 
mocracy. 

In  addition,  when  we  swear  to  uphold 
this  Constitution.  It  includes  article  I, 
section  8.  Article  I.  section  8.  says  it  is 
Congress  and  only  Congress  that  can 
declare  war,  not  the  United  Nations.  I 
say. 

That's  fine.  They  can  have  their  views. 
They  can  applaud  and  say.  "America,  take 
your  treasure  in  the  form  of  your  money, 
take  your  treasure  In  the  form  of  your  young 
people  and  defend  the  world."  That's  fine, 
but  It  Is  up  to  this  Congress  to  play  a  role, 
an  equal  role,  with  the  executive  branch. 

So.  the  time  to  run  and  hide  is  over, 
and  I  am  very  pleased.  The  time  to  be 
counted  is  here.  The  time  to  stand  up 
for  what  we  believe  in  Is  here.  The  time 
to  put  oar  vote  on  the  line  is  here.  And 
we  will  do  it  despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  who  say  it  is  unpatriotic,  and 
I  challenge  them  to  a  debate  on  that 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  sent 
me  here  to  vote  those  tough  votes,  and 
what  could  be  tougher  than  voting  to 
send  kids  to  die?  There  can  be  nothing 
tougher,  and  we  are  going  to  do  that 
The  debate  has  begun,  and  I  am 
pleased. 

I  came  back  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
where  I  was  honored  to  be  part  of  a  26- 
member  bipartisan  delegation.  Demo- 
crats. Republicans.  It  was  a  leadership 
trip,  ajid  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  on  that  trip  are  going  to  partici- 
pate  in    this   special    order   this   after- 


noon. And  I  want  to  talk  about  what  I 
learned,  what  is  in  my  heart,  and  what 
is  on  my  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  3  days  we  went  to 
three  countries.  We  went  to  Egypt,  we 
went  to  Saudi  Arabia,  we  went  to  Is- 
rael. We  met  with  heads  of  state,  we 
met  with  the  young  people  who.se  lives 
are  on  the  line,  and  we  talked  to  them 
We  saw  the  most  awesome  display  of 
military  hardware  that  anyone  can 
imagine  We  saw  that  on  a  dock  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  eastern  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  thought  that  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein  could  see  this,  he  would 
never  subject  his  people  to  this  kind  of 
firepower. 

I  tried  to  get  a  lot  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  have  so  far  gone  unan- 
swered, questions  I  asked  the  President 
in  a  letter  in  November  I  still  have  not 
gotten  an  answer.  I  guess  either  he 
does  not  have  them  or  he  does  not  feel 
it  is  a  priority. 

One  of  the  questions:  What  will  the 
casualties  be?  Civilian''  Military"'  I  got 
some  answers  from  the  Israeli  intel- 
ligence people  who,  putting  together 
what  they  thought  could  happen  in  the 
very-best-case  scenario,  a  2-week  war 
where  everything  goes,  quote,  unquote, 
right,  that  we  would  have  about  16,000 
American  casualties,  about  3  or  4,000 
dead,  the  rest  wounded.  That  is  in  the 
best-case  scenario.  ,^nd  who  knows  how 
many  Iraqi  citizens  killed'' 

But  if  my  colleagues  ever  saw  the 
amount  of  firepower  that  is  arrayed 
there,  they  would  have  to  be  thinking 
25,000,  50,000,  even  If  we  have  the  smart- 
est, most  targeted  bombs. 

So.  the  first  thing  I  realized  is  the 
awesome  power  that  is  at  the  ready. 
Generals  there  told  us  that  it  would 
take  a  year  and  a  half  after  a  war  to 
bring  that  equipment  home,  just  to 
bring  that  equipment  home 

Mr.  .Speaker,  let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues what  else  I  learned.  Our  young 
people  are  ready  for  whatever  is  going 
to  come.  They  want  to  come  home. 
They  do  not  want  to  die. 

In  addition,  the  young  women  there 
are  serving  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  not  treated  the 
same  way  the  men  in  the  military  are 
treated. 

Let  me  say  that  I  will  not  forget  a 
woman  from  Oakland.  CA.  who  came 
up  to  me  and  said.  ■  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
a  female  Member  of  Congress  here.  " 
and  there  were  three  of  us  female  Con- 
gresswomen  in  the  party,  in  the  bipar- 
tisan delegation,  and  the  women  gravi- 
tated toward  us.  They  are  working 
very  hard,  and  they  are  explaining  to 
us  how  It  feels  to  have  to  go  into  the 
back  door  to  use  the  gymnasium  be- 
cause the  Saudis  do  not  want  them  to 
come  m  the  front  door.  Tliey  have  to 
fight  to  get  to  have  the  use  of  the  gym- 
nasium, and  then,  once  they  are  in 
there,  being  subjected  to  literature  try- 
ing to  convert  them.  It  is  tough  for 
them  to  take. 
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In  the  rules  oiir  service  people  are 
told  that  women  are  not  allowed  to 
drive  in  Saudi  Arabia.  If  they  are  in 
their  military  vehicle  and  in  their 
military  uniform,  it  is  OK.  However.  I 
was  Informed  that  if  they  do  that  and 
they  attempt  to  drive  Into  town  m 
their  military  car  and  in  their  uni- 
forms, they  are  run  off  the  road  by  the 
Saudis. 

So  this  woman  from  California,  who 
was  about  26.  came  up  to  me.  She  said 
she  is  married  and  she  wants  to  go 
home.  She  said. 

I  am  here  to  do  my  duty,  but  I  don't  want 
to  die  for  the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  don't 
want  to  die  for  oil,  and  I  don't  want  to  put 
the  Emir  back  on  the  throne.  Do  what  you 
can  to  settle  this  another  way.  Exhaust  all 
other  options. 

Those  are  her  words 

So  many  of  our  people  are  confused 
about  their  mission,  but  they  are  ready 
to  do  what  they  were  sent  to  do,  there 
IS  no  question  about  that. 

There  are  two  more  points  I  want  to 
make,  and  then  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
"i'ork  [Mr  Downey].  This  Operation 
Desert  Shield  is  called  a  multinational 
operation.  Our  President  has  stated 
over  and  over  that  it  is  not  America 
versus  Saddam  Hu.ssein.  Well.  I  have  to 
say  to  my  friends,  that  from  my  experi- 
ence, from  my  first-hand  knowledge,  it 
Is  America  versus  Iraq. 

Other  people  have  put  their  names  on 
a  UN.  resolution.  They  have  given  a 
few  token  dollars  and  sent  a  few  token 
troops.  Even  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Syrians,  who  are  so  much  in  favor  of 
this  operation,  have  clearly  stated  they 
would  not  take  their  troops  on  the 
ground  into  Iraq  to  fight.  They  will  not 
do  that.  We  will  be  fortunate,  in  my 
opinion,  if  they  even  go  in  to  liberate 
Kuwait.  They  will  be  there  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  very  likely  they  will 
go  into  Kuwait,  but  certainly  not  into 
Iraq  if  it  should  come  to  that.  And  I  am 
going  to  allow  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 
to  tell  in  a  very  graphic  way  how  we 
know  this. 

But  we  do  know  this.  This  is  Ameri- 
ca's war.  this  is  America's  kids,  and  if 
this  is  the  new  world  order,  then  I  am 
sorry,  I  do  not  like  it  one  bit  for  our 
people. 

P.*iT  SCHROEDER  has  said  that  "We 
cannot  be  the  911  for  the  world,  "  and  I 
am  saying  from  my  experience  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  from  being  in 
this  body  for  9  years,  that  if  this  is  the 
new  world  order,  too  many  of  our 
young  kids  are  going  to  die  all  over  the 
world  and  we  are  going  to  pay  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden,  and 
here  at  home  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  for  our  people  after  40  years 
of  the  cold  war  and  after  having  spent 
80  much  to  get  the  world  on  its  feet. 
And  the  world  Is  on  its  feet.  The  Japa- 
nese and  the  Europeans  are  on  their 
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feet.  It  is  their  time  to  share  the  bur- 
den. And  this  operation  is  Operation 
America  Desert  Shield,  no  matter  what 
the  words  are.  That  is  what  it  is  in  re- 
ality, and  I  do  not  like  that  one  bit.  It 
is  not  fair,  and  it  does  not  bode  well  for 
the  future.  WTiere  does  it  stop? 

This  is  the  last  point  I  want  to  make. 

I  asked  the  President  in  my  letter, 
which  he  has  not  answered,  w^hat  the 
impact  would  be  for  Americans  in 
terms  of  terrorism  moving  into  our  so- 
ciety and  into  our  lives.  I  could  not  get 
an  answer,  but  I  got  an  answer  from 
every  head  of  state  we  met  with,  from 
Egypt  to  Israel,  and  they  do  not  often 
agree  on  a  lot  of  things.  But  they  agree 
on  this.  America  will  be  the  target  of 
terrorism.  'V^'hether  it  is  in  Europe  or  in 
this  country,  we  will  be  the  target  of 
terrorism. 

Now  we  know  that  the  heads  of  state 
in  the  Middle  East  do  not  take  that  so 
seriously.  It  is  their  way  of  life.  They 
have  a  very  incredible  way  of  liie  over 
there. 

I  will  never  forget  this  occurrence: 
When  we  flew  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  get 
to  Israel,  we  could  not  go  directly  from 
Saudi  Arabia  to  Israel  because  Saudi 
Arabia  does  not  recognize  Israel.  That 
is  the  way  they  view  life.  They  do  not 
care  that  Israel  has  been  there  all 
these  years.  They  do  not  recognize  Is- 
rael, the  hatred  is  so  great.  We  had  to 
go  all  the  way  around  the  circle  to 
Egypt,  back  into  Egypt,  check  into 
Egypt  and  then  fly.  How  ridiculous.  Is 
that  the  way  of  thin'King  we  are  get- 
ting into  now?  Is  this  what  we  are  buy- 
ing into,  wars  for  years  and  years  and 
terrorism  for  years  and  years'' 

No,  thank  you.  There  has  got  to  be  a 
better  way  to  resolve  problems,  and 
there  are  better  ways. 

We  have  stopped  Saddam  Hussein 
with  a  defensive  force  at  the  Saudi 
line.  He  has  been  stopped.  Now  there 
ought  to  be  a  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  to  bring  stability  to  the  re- 
gion and  let  the  sanctions  work.  That 
is  a  policy  that  says  to  me.  "This  is  a 
new  world  order.  "  that  says  to  me, 
"This  is  getting  beyond  war."  It  does 
not  say,  "Yes,  we  will  allow  people  to 
be  aggressive  and  become  aggressors  on 
other  nations."  But  it  talks  about 
peacekeeping,  and  it  talks  about  de- 
fense. It  does  not  talk  about  the  vast 
arsenal  of  weapons  we  have  arrayed 
there  and  what  could  come  about. 

So  in  conclusion,  I  am  glad  I  made 
this  trip.  I  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
kids  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  failure  of  diplomacy,  for 
the  failure  of  adults  to  reason,  for  the 
failure  of  our  not  being  able  to  see  the 
opportunity  for  a  new  world  order  and 
a  new  way  to  approach  problems. 

If  we  keep  reaching  back  to  the  old 
ways,  it  is  gloom  and  doom  for  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  clear  to  our  kids.  They 
will  be  here  now,  they  will  be  some- 
where else  later,  and  they  will  be  dying 
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for  the  world,  and  everyone  will  say, 
"Go.  America;  go  and  do  it  for  us." 

I  say  that  we  cannot  afford  it.  It  is 
not  fair,  and  it  will  not  work.  It  is  time 
for  a  new  kind  of  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague  who 
was  on  this  trip,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding,  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  her  very 
fine  remarks. 

I  think  one  of  the  very  interesting 
aspects  of  this  that  people  do  not  like 
to  talk  about  is  that  when  we  went  to 
visit  in  the  desert  one  of  the  first  air 
tactical  wings  from  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  we  met  the  F-15  pilots  and  we 
had  a  chance  to  visit  with  the  pilots, 
with  the  tech  officers,  and  with  support 
personnel,  and  we  had  a  very  interest- 
ing meeting.  We  had  a  chance  to  meet 
most  of  the  members  of  the  wing 

When  we  left  to  come  back,  we  found 
out  that  one  of  the  pilots  had  crashed 
and  died.  The  first  thing  I  thought 
about  was,  "Gee.  I  hope  it  wasn't  Biff 
Mott  or  one  of  the  other  pilots  I  met. 
I  hope  it  was  somebody  else"  And  then 
I  reflected  on  that  first  emotion,  and  I 
thought,  "It  doesn't  have  to  be.  nor 
should  it  be  anybody." 

Bringing  that  emotion  to  the  fore  is 
always  met  with  a  certain  level  of  deri- 
sion. People  say, 

This  is  a  hopelessly  emotional  argument 
you  are  making  here  about  people  dying  Of 
course  people  are  going  to  die.  That  is  the 
nature  of  warfare 

One  of  the  points  that  the  gentle- 
woman made  that  I  think  is  most  pro- 
found is  this  idea  of  the  new  world 
order.  If  we  have  learned  anything  in 
the  last  several  years,  certainly  in  the 
last  several  months,  it  is  that  things 
change  quickly.  We  are  told  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  an  iron  grip  on  Iraq.  I 
might  add  that  I  remember  listening  to 
people  who  told  me  that  the  Shah  of 
Iran  had  an  iron  grip  on  Iran  and  noth- 
ing would  ever  change.  Things  changed, 
and  changed  quickly, 

Iraq,  as  the  gentlewoman  knows,  has 
not  been  able  to  export  any  oil.  It  has 
earned  no  currency.  Ninety  percent  of 
its  imports,  on  which  it  is  enormously 
dependent  for  material  and  spare  parts 
and  food,  have  been  cut  off 
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No  one  ha^  suggested  for  a  moment 
that  the  sanctions  Sure  not  working. 
The  only  thing  people  say  about  the 
sanctions  is  they  will  take  a  long  time. 
Yes,  they  will  take  a  long  time.  We  will 
have  to  be  patient. 

It  was  the  President  who  counseled 
patience  when  the  sanctions  were  ini- 
tially imposed.  It  was  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
said  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  patient, 
it  is  going  to  take  a  while.  We  were  pa- 
tient and  there  was  imanimous  belief 
in  this  country  that  the  policy  of  sane- 
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tlona  would  not  make  sense,  and  that 
it  would  take  time. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  BOXER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  On  that 
point  I  think  it  is  iniportant  to  point 
out.  because  back  in  August  when  the 
I>resident  took  the  action  which  I 
think  most  of  us  supported  to  stop  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  rolling  through 
other  countries  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
he  did.  as  was  pointed  out,  counsel  pa- 
tience, talked  about  the  sanctions, 
talked  about  the  need  to  have  this 
international  cooperation  and  sanc- 
tions and  embargo,  and  now  we  find  as 
they  move  to  the  offensive,  to  the  war 
footing,  that  they  are  constantly  tell- 
ing Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  that  no  one  can  guarantee 
that  the  sanctions  will  work.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  President  offered  us  a 
guarantee,  nor  did  we  seek  one.  We 
thought  that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
approach  it.  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
could  go  to  a  peaceful  resolution.  It 
was  the  President  who  suggested  we 
would  have  to  be  there  perhaps  a  year 
and  asked  for  the  American  people  to 
gear  up  for  that  effort. 

But  now  we  are  told  we  have  to  gxiar- 
antee  that.  I  think  every  Member  here 
recognizes  that  there  is  some  possibil- 
ity that  we  may  end  up  in  a  shooting 
war.  We  may  not  endorse  that.  We  may 
not  vote  for  that  But  nobody  asked 
President  Bush  or  Secretary  Baker  or 
the  international  coalition  or  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  for  a  guarantee.  And  by  the 
same  token,  if  we  do  not  let  them  run 
the  proper  time,  they  will  not  work. 
We  know  that  is  true  also.  If  we  cut  the 
sanctions  off  on  January  15,  of  course 
they  will  not  have  worked. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  the  public  understands  that 
the  administration  keeps  raising  the 
threshold  as  they  try  to  work  their 
way  to  war  They  keep  trying  to  close 
down  the  debate  by  raising  the  thresh- 
old of  what  the  performance  level 
would  be  And  the  gentleman  is  quite 
correct,  the  President  offered  and 
counseled  us  to  be  patient,  recognizing 
how  tough  it  is.  even  though  those  are 
the  most  comprehensive  sanctions  and 
the  most  comprehensive  embargo  we 
have  had  on  any  country  m  modern 
times. 

People  like  to  tell  us  that  the  sanc- 
tions will  not  work  because  they  did 
not  work  against  Cuba  We  were  the 
only  country  embargoing  Cuba.  The 
Canadians,  the  Mexicans,  the  Peru- 
vians, the  Brazilians,  the  Europeans, 
the  Dutch  were  all  trading  with  them. 
Nobody  is  supposed  to  be  trading  with 
Iraq  at  this  point. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing 

Mr  GEJDENSON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield"' 


Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GEJDENSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  pointed  out 
that  all  of  these  Western  countries  are 
trading.  Certainly  the  Germans  and  the 
French  may  have  played  the  most  im- 
portant roles  in  letting  Saddam  Hus- 
sein get  chemical,  biological,  and 
maybe  other  nuclear  capabilities  here. 
But  the  United  States  of  America  was 
subsidizing  Saddam  Hussein.  Within  10 
days  before  the  invasion,  in  late  July. 
prior  to  the  August  2  invasion,  the  gen- 
tlewoman and,  I  think,  my  two  col- 
leagues were  with  me  on  the  floor  when 
we  tried  to  cut  off  American  subsidies 
to  Iraq.  At  that  time,  we  were  trying  to 
tell  the  administration  that  this  man 
had  murdered  thousands  of  Kurds,  had 
used  the  most  brutal  tactics,  chemical 
weapons,  biological  weapons,  and  here 
we  were  subsidizing  him.  And  indeed 
now  the  whole  world  primarily  is  sup- 
porting the  sanctions. 

Let  me  just  say  one  more  thing,  and 
then  I  will  yield  back  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We  have 
sanctions  within  our  jurisdiction.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  that  committee 
for  about  10  years  now.  I  have  never 
ever  heard  a  witness  from  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  private  sector  argue  that 
a  6-month  embargo,  which  excludes 
foodstuffs  and  medicine,  will  bring  a 
government  down.  I  do  not  recall  any- 
one in  the  administration  when  they 
came  to  us  and  we  supported  the  sanc- 
tions they  took  both  individually,  as  a 
nation,  and  then  through  the  United 
Nations,  I  do  not  remember  them  say- 
ing that  in  6  quick  months  we  would 
have  a  resolution  to  the  problem.  And 
worst  of  all,  if  we  choose  the  military 
recourse  today,  we  will  guarantee  that 
sanctions  do  not  succeed,  and  that 
means  that  in  other  areas  where  we 
cannot  marshal  400,000  Americans  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  others,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  anything.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  this  kind  of  force  together 
to  try  to  get  Lebanon  back  as  a  coun- 
try. We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  du- 
plicate this  set  of  circumstances  that 
brought  American  military  presence 
and  support  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  military  action  at  some  point  in 
other  hot  spots  of  the  world. 

But  if  we  are  successful  with  this  new 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  this  new  attempt  at  International 
cooperation  to  deal  with  outlaws,  is 
not  a  little  patience  worth  the  lives  of 
our  sons  and  daughters  who  are  now  in 
this  battlefield'' 

America  has  achieved  many  of  its 
goals,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton)  pointed  out  in  the  cau- 
cus. The  hostages  are  home  There  Is 
stability  in  the  gulf,  and  If  we  put  even 
the  500  sons  and   daughters   that   the 


gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Aspin] 
estimates  as  the  La-sualties.  and  I  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  even  that,  but 
would  we  save  those  .500  young  men  and 
women  if  we  waited  another  month,  or 
2  months,  and  is  it  not  worth  trying 
that? 

Give  the  President  the  authority  to 
go  to  war.  but  not  today.  If  we  need  to 
do  that,  we  can  make  that  assessment 
another  day.  and  maybe  that  day 
comes.  As  Mr.  MILLER  points  out,  there 
is  certainly  no  reason  to  take  that  ac- 
tion here  today  or  this  weekend. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
again  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Downey]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  the  gentlewoman  for 
a  minute  on  this  point,  if  the  other 
gentleman  will  remain,  and  I  see  some 
of  my  other  colleagues  here,  on  the  ar- 
guments that  the  administration 
makes.  Maybe  we  are  wrong  Maybe 
Mr.  ASPIN,  maybe  the  President  Is 
right.  Maybe  this  January  15  Saddam 
Hussein  understands  nothing  but  force. 
and  we  go  in.  the  aerial  bombing 
works,  everybody  leaves  There  is 
chaos,  there  is  overthrow  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
I  analyze  the  people  who  are  saying 
force  is  the  only  thing  Saddam  Hussein 
understands,  there  is  a  catch  there,  and 
the  catch  is.  and  they  all  believe  al- 
most to  a  person  that  the  cost  of  war- 
fare will  be  light,  that  war  will  be  rel- 
atively short,  but  the  casualties  would 
be  relatively  small.  I  do  not  hear  any- 
one suggest  for  a  moment  that  this  is 
well  worth  the  expenditure  of  10.000  or 
15,000  American  lives.  No  one  has  said 
that.  Yet  no  one  can  be  sure  that  the 
war  will  be  short.  It  could  last  5  days. 
6  days,  6  weeks,  6  months. 

My  guess  is,  based  on  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Israeli  experience,  that 
the  war  probably  will  be  shorter.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  intensity 
of  modern  weaponry  cannot  inflict 
enormous  casualties  on  both  American 
and  Iraqi  boys. 

Mrs  BOXER  And  I  must  add  women 
as  well. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  Yes,  and  women. 
women  who  are  there  in  great  number, 
and  the  aftermath  of  a  conflict  that  we 
will  inevitably  win  has  not  been  exam- 
ined in  any  detail. 

Let  us  take  the  Iraqis  at  their  word. 
Interestingly,  on  our  trip  we  found  that 
the  Israelis  do.  They  feel  that  in  the 
opening  stages  of  a  conflict  that  they 
will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Scud  B 
missiles  in  Tel  Aviv,  armed  with  chem- 
ical weapons  They  are  not  going  to 
stand  idly  by  and  be  attacked  and  have 
their  civilian  population  terrorized  and 
threatened.  They  will  respond.  What 
will  that  mean  for  American  involve- 
ment later  on"' 

It  is  clear  that  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances we  will  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Iraqi  soldiers  imprisoned 
by    American   soldiers    for   weeks   and 


probably  months.  We  will  want  to  play 
a  role  as  Kuwait  comes  back  to  estab- 
lish its  Government  to  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  wage  their  own  type  of 
jihad  That  will  require  an  American 
presence  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time. 

So  the  question  becomes  if  the  appli- 
cation of  force  works  as  dreamed,  we 
will  then  have  probably  a  very  desta- 
bilized Iraq  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Saddam  Hussein  will  take  on  the  role 
of  either  sainted  martyr  or  fool,  I  real- 
ly do  not  care  very  much  about  him 
But  I  think  we  will  have  the  spectacle 
of  America  having  killed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Iraqis,  and  that  would  be  a 
problem  for  us.  We  do  not  talk  about  it 
because  they  are  the  enemy  right  now. 
But  after  they  are  not  the  enemy,  they 
will  have  suffered  grievously,  and  we 
will  have  been  the  ones  m  the  minds  of 
the  Arab  world  to  have  delivered  the 
blow  and  provided  the  suffering.  That 
is  something  that  we  have  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  if  we  choose  that  path. 

Mrs.  BOXER  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  on  that  point,  he  is  so  cor- 
rect that  we  will  be  the  ones,  because 
this  so-called  multinational  force  is 
really  a  fiction.  It  is  an  American 
force,  and  we  found  that  out.  We  saw  it 
with  our  own  eyes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  Our  a. lies  are  prepared 
to  fight  until  the  last  American  boy 
dies.  I  mean,  it  is  the  moral  equivalent 
of  holding  our  coats  and  wishing  us 
well  as  we  go  off  to  battle.  The  Syrians 
have  already  publicly  stated  that  they 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  other 
than  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  from  at- 
tack. Do  not  expect  them  to  be  of  any 
help.  The  Egyptians  with  their  vaunted 
military  tradition  might  be  of  some 
help  to  us  but  they  are  two  divisions 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  given  extraor- 
dinary responsibility. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  If  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  further,  that  brings 
us  back  to  the  question  of  here  we  are. 
we  are  going  to  make  a  decision.  We 
ask  for  sacrifice  from  the  American 
people  based  on  America's  interests, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  right.  We  do  not  know,  and 
we  spend  a  lot  of  time  researching  this 
and  getting  new  facts  on  the  situation 
and  trying,  as  some  of  the  Members 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Middle 
East,  we  do  not  know  if  the  sanctions 
would  ever  work.  We  do  not  know  if  a 
military  attack  would  work  like  clock- 
work and  everything  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  says:  if  we  are  lucky. 
everything  works  out  great,  we  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  casualties,  and  nobody 
can  be  sure  of  these  things. 

But  what  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  to- 
morrow Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqi 
military  is  weaker  than  it  is  today. 
The  head  of  the  CIA  testified  in  the 
Senate  that  maybe  40  percent  of  his  Air 
Force  does  not  work.  Six  months  from 
now  20  percent  of  his  mechanized  divi- 
sions. He  is  not  getting  spare  parts.  So 
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the  question  is,  we  are  about  to 
American  life,  and  there  are  sev- 
propositions  before  us.  One  says 
have  got  to  act  militarily  now  or 
miss  the  moment.  It  may  be  cor- 
We  could  be  at  a  p>oint  where  a 
day  or  a  month  from  now  we  could  not 
use  military  force.  Highly  unlikely. 

It  may  be  that  the  sanctions  would 
never  work,  but  the  risk  is  that  if  we 
are  wrong.  American  military  forces  6 
months  from  now  will  meet  a  weaker 
Iraq,  not  a  stronger  Iraq,  an  Iraq  that 
has  been  embargoed  for  a  year,  that 
has  not  gotten  spare  parts  for  the  mili- 
tary, that  has  not  been  getting  an  infu- 
sion of  Western  American  technology 
and  other  technology  which  is  a  weak- 
er Iraq  than  our  young  men  and  women 
face  today. 

So  if  one  takes  that  calculation,  they 
have  the  same  military  opportunities 
and  better  ones  6  months  or  a  year 
from  now,  and  if  it  can  work  without 
the  loss,  massive  loss,  of  American 
lives,  and  we  can  solve  this  diplomati- 
cally, it  is  a  formula  we  can  use  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  want  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  the  Fram  oil  filter 
analogy  with  respect  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein: "Fight  me  now  or  fight  me  later." 
Prior  to  August  2,  the  so-called  Hit- 
ler was  told  by  our  charge.  April 
Glaspie,  when  directly  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  the  Iraqis  were  prepared 
to  go  into  Kuwait,  that  the  United 
States  does  not  pay  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  these  internecine  problems 
among  Arab  brothers,  the  green  light 
was  blinking  for  Saddam  Hussein 

Prior  to  August  2.  Saddam  Hussein 
had  promised  and  delivered  every  time; 
every  time  he  had  a  weapon,  he  used  it. 
Saddam  Hussein  was  as  brutal  before 
August  2;  I  mean,  he  gets  an  additional 
high  mark  for  brutality  with  Kuwait, 
and  that  we  can  all  venture  to  say.  but 
there  was  no  illusion  about  what  a 
major-league  creep  this  guy  was  prior 
to  August  2. 

But.  of  course,  people  made  a  lot  of 
money  on  Saddam  Hussein.  The 
French,  the  Germans,  the  Swiss  were 
all  willing  to  part  with  the  highest  lev- 
els of  technology  to  provide  this  dic- 
tator with  the  modern  weapons  of  war. 
Had  he  not  invaded  Kuwait.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  a  person  here  sug- 
gesting that  we  have  to  fight  Saddam 
Hussein  today  or  fight  him  at  some 
point  in  the  future  when  he  is  stronger. 
The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  stronger  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  is  weaker.  And  I  do  not  dis- 
count the  fact  that  at  some  point  in 
the  future  we  may  have  to  use  military 
action  against  this  guy.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  it  would  be  with  a  few  other 
people  so  that  it  does  not  become  an 
American  enterprise. 

But  Saddam  Hussein  was  a  very  bad 
and  evil  man,  will  continue  to  be  a 
very  bad  and  evil  man.  but  we  do  not 
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have  to  on  January  15  or  16  or  17.  spend 
American  lives  not  to  deal  with  him,. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  learned  in 
Israel  that  I  think  was  the  most  inter- 
esting was  this  question  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  capability  of  Saddam  Hussein 
given  to  him  by  Western  allies  of  ours 
today.  This  one  person  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  said  categorically  he  can- 
not have  a  nuclear  weapon  unless  the 
West  provides  him  the  ability  to  do 
that.  Nobody  is  going  to  do  that  So 
the  sanctions,  if  they  continue  to 
work,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  at  some 
point  in  the  future  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  going  to  show  up  with  a  nuclear 
arsenal.  He  does  not  have  that  capabil- 
ity. The  only  way  he  gets  that  capabil- 
ity is  if  we  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield,  let  me,  if  I  could,  just  review 
what  the  reasons  are  that  are  being 
propounded  for  the  justification  for  an 
American  military  invasion  of  Kuwait 
and  Iraq.  First,  oil.  Well,  right  now.  we 
have  found  that  there  is  no  oil  shortage 
in  the  world.  We  have  replaced  all  the 
supplies  that  were  lost. 

Moreo%-er.  if  that  is  the  justification, 
in  1981.  when  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  and  James  Edwards,  a 
dentist  from  South  Carolina,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  he  came  and  tes- 
tified before  Congress  in  his  confirma- 
tion hearings  that  his  goal  was  to  abol- 
ish the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
when  told  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee that  might  be  difficult,  he  said. 
■•Well."  he  said,  "it  might  take  m.e  a 
lit.le  longer,  but  the  catfish  are  still 
jumping  in  South  Carolina  in  June." 
That  was  1981.  That  was  their  policy 
throughout  the  1980's. 

Second.  nuclear  nonproliferation. 
Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  in  1980  on 
the  platform  that  nonproliferation  is 
not  any  of  our  business,  meaning  the 
United  States,  and  since  1981.  we  have 
turned  literally  a  blind  eye  to  this 
international  nuclear  comjnerce.  We 
allow  the  international  atomic  agency 
to  become  a  paper  tiger  without  any 
real  sanctions  and.  as  a  result,  even 
though  the  Israelis  went  in  and  made  a 
strike  at  the  Osirak  reactor  in  1981.  we 
joined  with  Iraq  and  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1981  in  condemning  Israel;  the 
United  States,  the  Reagan-Bush  admin- 
istration, condemned  Israel  with  Iraq 
in  1981.  Throughout  the  1980s  then  we. 
as  a  government,  that  is.  the  Reagan- 
Bush  continuum,  have  been  not  in  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form  with  clean 
hands  in  terms  of  a  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policy. 

Third,  chemical  weapons.  George 
Bush  three  times  went  to  the  Senate  to 
break  a  tie  for  the  construction  of  new 
chemical  weapons,  even  as  the  world 
was  calling  for  a  treaty  that  would  ban 
their  production  and.  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Iraqis  were  using  them 
against  their  own  people,  the  Kurds, 
our  Government  once  again  turned  a 
blind  eye. 
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Fourth,  and  the  ffentleman  from  New 
York  has  made  this  point,  just  as  re- 
cently as  this  summer,  on  human 
rights  and  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  would  intervene  if  the  Iraqis 
moved  into  Kuwait.  April  Glasple.  our 
spokesman,  stated  quite  clearly  it  was 
none  of  our  business,  and  we  were  not 
golngr  to  interject  ourselves. 

On  the  basic  justifications  which  are 
being  used  now.  they  were,  as  an  ad- 
ministration, continuing  from  1981 
through  1990  on  the  opposite  side  of 
these  issues,  and  now  tell  those  of  us 
who  took  those  positions  that  we  are 
appeasers.  But  we  were  the  ones  taking 
those  positions  on  Iraq  all  along,  and 
now  we  say  in  response  to  them  why 
can  we  not  look  at  the  example  of  how 
we  Isolated  militarily  and  economi- 
cally the  Soviet  Union  from  1946  on. 
why  can  we  not  look  at  the  experience 
of  the  Soviet  Union  disastrously  in 
moving  in  their  superpower  projection 
of  force  into  Afghanistan  in  the  1980"s 
and  learn  the  lessons  of  the  last  40 
years  which  is  that  we  did  the  right 
thing  In  bringing  the  East  bloc  coun- 
tries to  their  knees? 

That  technological  stranglehold,  that 
military  encirclement,  those  trade 
sanctions  worked.  This  is  a  paper  tiger 
of  a  superpower.  It  was  a  card  castle, 
and  it  crumbled. 

We  can  take  that  approach,  and  we 
can  be  successful,  but  let  us  not  hear 
from  them  in  any  manner,  shape,  or 
form  that  those  of  us  who  supported 
the  President  back  last  August  in  pro- 
jecting this  military  force  and  support- 
ing an  economic  embargo  are  in  any 
manner,  shape,  or  form  interested  in 
anything  other  than  the  expulsion  of 
Saddam  from  that  region.  Let  us  not 
hear  the  justifications  which  are  being 
propounded  right  now  as  being  this  ad- 
ministration's greatest  concerns,  be- 
cause we  got  there  on  oil.  on  chemi- 
cals, on  nuclear  nonproliferation  as  a 
result  of  the  policies  we  were  trying  to 
change  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
but  were  rejected  by  the  Reagan-Bush 
administration  consistently  over  a  10- 
year  period. 

That  is  what  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  a  right  to  hear,  and  that  is  be- 
fore body  bags  start  coming  back  to 
this  country  in  a  way  that  families  in 
our  country  did  not  hear  back  in  1965 
and  1966    They  have  a  right  to  answer. 

Let  me  just  say  this  if  I  could  to  the 
gentleman  form  New  York,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  so  concerned  right  now. 
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In  November  1966.  John  Waden  came 
home  in  a  body  bag  to  Walden.  MA.  He 
was  our  first  casualty  He  lived  five 
doors  down  from  me  I  was  a  junior  at 
Boston  College  I  went  to  that  funeral, 
that  wake,  and  I  asked  each  adult  at 
that  wake.  'Why  was  .John  Waden 
dead'"  There  was  not  a  single  adult  at 
that  wake  who  could  explain  to  me 
what  the  war  in  Vietnam  wa.H  all  about. 


I  swore  that  if  I  ever  got  into  a  posi 
tion  of  power  that  I  would  ensure  that 
somebody  could  explain  to  that  family. 
to  his  friends,  why  that  young  boy  or 
that  young  women  had  died,  and  that  is 
what  this  debate  is  all  about.  It  is  ex- 
plaining how  we  got  to  this  point,  how 
on  oil.  on  chemicals,  on  nuclear  mate- 
rials, on  human  rights,  how  we  got  to 
this  point,  and  why  we  have  to  send  in 
American  boys  right  now.  or  instead 
put  in  military  encirclement,  trade 
embargo,  and  have  the  patience  to  wait 
for  that  empire  to  crumble,  as  it  will. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  crumbles,  a  tin 
horn  dictator  from  a  Third  World  coun- 
try will  certainly  crumble.  That  is 
what  this  debate  is  all  about.  That  is 
why  it  is  the  most  important  debate  in 
my  15  years  in  this  body,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
has  addressed  this  special  order  at  this 
time. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  how 
much  I  appreciate  his  joining  in  these 
discussions.  The  gentleman  is  so  right. 
This  administration  really  did  not 
want  us  to  debate.  If  you  remember, 
when  they  went  to  the  United  Nations, 
they  asked  for  a  January  1  date,  not  a 
January  15  date.  They  were  agitated 
that  they  had  to  wait. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons was  to  keep  the  debate  away  from 
the  American  people. 

What  we  are  doing  here  tonight,  this 
afternoon,  is  starting  a  debate  that 
will  go  on  for  the  next  three  days. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  complete  for  now.  because  I 
know  he  is  going  to  take  some  time. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  have  taken  long 
enough.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  want  to  yield  some 
time,  as  much  as  he  would  like  of  the 
remaining  time,  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Before  he 
begins.  I  just  want  to  give  him  my  per- 
sonal thanks  for  the  role  he  has  played 
in  getting  this  issue  before  this  House. 
This  is  the  gentleman  who  did  not  just 
feel  frustrated  and  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  this  administration  was  keep- 
ing the  Congress  and  therefore  the 
American  people  shut  out  of  this  de- 
bate. This  gentleman  organized  this 
Congress  and  82  of  us  went  in  on  a  law- 
suit, a  lawsuit  that  was  his  idea,  to 
bring  the  whole  constitutional  ques- 
tion of  who  has  the  right  to  declare 
war  to  the  courts  and  to  the  people. 

I  believe  the  decision  of  the  judge 
really  underscored  that  the  gentleman 
was  right  and  that  those  of  us  on  the 
lawsuit  were  right,  because  article  I, 
section  8  is  so  clear 

This  gentleman  deserves  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  credit,  not  only  be- 
cause he  is  articulate,  intelligent,  hon- 
est and  all  those  things,  but  because  he 
has  the  guts  to  stand  up  for  what  he  be- 
lieves. He  has  the  skills  to  organize 
Members   of  Congress,    and    I    am    just 
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honored  that  he  is  here  participating, 
and  1  would  like  to  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
DEi.i.rM.sj 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me  and  I 
am  appreciative  and  also  humbled  by 
her  remarks,  and  I  appreciate  them 
very  much. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  at  least 
in  the  abstract,  the  duty  of  this  insti- 
tution is  that  people  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  their  minds,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  point  of  view:  but  the 
beauty  is  only  realized  if  Members  of 
Congress  actually  exercise  their  free- 
dom, and  that  is  to  express  themselves. 

I  compliment  the  gentlewoman  and 
all  my  colleagues  here  today  who  are 
joining  in  this  special  order,  because 
they  are  operating,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, in  the  finest  tradition  of  a  public 
servant,  and  that  is  to  attempt  to  be- 
come part  of  the  educative  process,  to 
have  the  audacity,  the  courage  if  you 
will,  and  the  desire  to  become  part  of 
that  process  to  educate  as  you  attempt 
to  lead. 

Second,  to  offer  a  perspective,  to  set 
a  framework,  to  establish  the  param- 
eters of  the  debate. 

If  the  gentlewoman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  would  like  to  contribute  to  that. 

I  think  that  this  debate,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier today  in  the  caucus,  is  not  about 
whether  there  are  problems  in  the 
world  that  need  to  be  solved  all  over 
the  world,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
Middle  East,  on  the  continent  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  even  in  this  country. 

There  are  problems  that  have  to  be 
resolved.  Only  a  fool  or  a  knave  would 
come  to  that  decision:  but  the  issue  is 
how  do  you  choose  to  solve  those  Inter- 
national disputes? 

I  came  to  Congress  20  years  ago  from 
the  Oakland- Berkeley  area  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  Vietnam  war.  a  war 
that  split  this  entire  country  asunder, 
that  divided  young  people  from  their 
parents,  that  even  divided  this  institu- 
tion. I  was  sent  here  to  raise  my  voice 
in  the  name  of  peace  I  marched  into 
the  well  where  the  gentlewoman  is  now 
standing  on  more  than  one  occasion  20 
years  ago  when  we  were  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam,  and  I  said  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  said  to  the  Nation  that  if 
you  are  an  advocate  of  peace,  that 
peace  is  not  simply  withdrawing  troops 
from  Vietnam.  It  is  withdrawing  from 
the  mentality  of  war  and  seeing  war  as 
an  instrument  of  solving  international 
disputes. 

So  I  stand  here  this  afternoon  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  forum,  without  any 
shame,  because  I  believe  that  we  as  a 
people  have  to  be  bold  enough  and  ma- 
ture enough  to  move  beyond  the  cave- 
man mentality  that  says  we  must  fight 
and  maim  as  a  way  of  solving  human 
problems  We  must  have  the  audacity 
to  think  beyond  war  That  is  what  this 
debate  is  all  about.  Do  we  have  the 
lourage  to  think  beyond  war'' 
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Strength  and  power  it  appears  now. 
testified  by  the  statement  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  made 
just  a  few  days  ago.  and  I  paraphrase: 
"And  if  he  is  not  out  of  Kuwait  by  the 
15th.  we  are  going  to  kick  his  butt." 

Those  are  not  Ron  Dellums'  words. 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  what  does  that  say''  It  says  in 
some  way  that  violence  and  force  is  le- 
gitimate. So  the  first  group  of  people 
we  communicate  with  are  the  young 
people  who  are  dying  all  over  this 
country,  shooting  and  killing  in  ran- 
dom violence,  shooting  on  street  cor- 
ners and  shooting  into  cars  and  school 
incidents  of  violence  and  anger  sud- 
denly turred  into  death  and  destruc- 
tion, because  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain the  President  of  the  United  States 
says:  "Kick  butt."  because  kicking 
butt  is  the  way  to  solve  problems;  so 
we  communicate  to  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  young  people  that  it  is  not 
about  sitting  down  to  attempt  to  solve 
problems  in  some  rational  and  mature 
fashion.  No.  it  is  about  kicking  butt 

So  now  our  children  are  armed  with 
AK-47's.  9  millimeter  semiautomatic 
weapons.  .357  Magnums,  carrying  them 
to  school  because  the  name  of  the  game 
is  "kick  butt."  justified  all  the  way  to 
the  Oval  Office  of  the  White  House. 

So  in  some  way  that  becomes  then 
the  macho  image. 

Again  we  also  communicate  through- 
out the  world  that  Saddam  Hussein's 
reckless  adventure  into  Kuwait  was 
not  wrong.  You  just  do  not  have 
enough  power.  So  our  response  was  not 
to  deplore  violence  and  force.  If  he  had 
a  problem  that  needed  to  be  solved 
with  Kuwait,  then  solve  that  problem 
nonviolently;  but  we  posed  no  alter- 
native. We  said.  "We  don't  like  it  that 
you  use  force  and  if  you  don't  get  out. 
we're  going  to  use  force,  and  by  Janu- 
ary 15.  by  God.  we're  going  to  kick 
your  butt  if  you  are  not  ready." 

WTiat  are  we  communicating  to  an 
entire  generation  of  people''  I  watch 
television  now  every  day.  Most  of  the 
time  we  do  not  have  time,  but  during 
the  holiday  break  between  the  101st 
and  102d  Congress.  I  tried  to  watch  a 
lot  of  television  because  I  do  not  nor- 
mally have  the  opportunity,  because  I 
want  to  see  what  the  American  people 
see  all  day  every  day.  Do  you  know 
what  I  saw?  I  saw  young  families  being 
ripped  apart,  children  clinging  to  their 
fathers'  and  mothers'  legs  saying.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  go."  seeing  bright 
beautiful  young  faces  marching  off  to 
some  unknown  destiny  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  what  reason''  Because  we  want 
to  kick  some  butt. 

I  came  here  because  I  believe  that  we 
must  have  the  audacity  to  get  beyond 
that,  that  our  power  and  our  strength 
lie  not  in  our  ability  to  wage  war. 

I  am  20  years  in  this  Congress.  18  of 
them  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, third  ranking  Democrat,  sub- 
committee chair  of  R&.D.  Let  me  tell 


you  something.  To  you  and  to  the 
American  people,  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  country  has  the  military  capacity, 
the  technological  capability  to  render 
a  hole  so  large  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that 
you  do  not  have  enough  sand  to  refill 
it. 
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Remember  we  built  all  that  incred- 
ible capability  to  take  out  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  now  the  Berlin  Wall  has 
crumbled.  Eastern  Europe  is  now 
marrying  Western  Europe.  Gorbachev 
hiis  thrown  up  his  hands  saying,  "I 
have  got  to  learn  how  to  feed  my  min- 
ers and  feed  my  people.  Let's  not  talk 
about  war.  let's  sit  down  and  try  to  fig- 
ure it  out." 

But  we  have  this  massive  arsenal.  So 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?  We 
have  never  really  tested  it  out.  wheth- 
er the  tanks  work,  whether  the  guns 
work,  whether  the  missiles  actually  hit 
targets. 

We  have  all  this  incredible  power 
massed,  and  I  am  saying  to  you  there  is 
no  way  we  could  lose  in  a  shooting  war. 
But  in  the  longer  term  we  lose  because 
we  have  lost  the  opportunity  as  a  great 
nation  to  assume  leadership  in  the 
world,  to  say.  'We  disagree  with  your 
use  of  force  and  we  want  to  show  you 
there  is  another  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem." And  there  is  another  way  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Can  sanctions  work?  Give  them  the 
opportunity.  I  find  it  incredibily  poetic 
that  many  of  the  people  who  said. 
"Well,  the  sanctions  haven't  worked  by 
the  15th  of  .January''  Let's  go  to  war." 
taking  thousands  of  young  people  into 
harm's  way.  But  when  we  talk  about 
sanctions  in  South  Africa,  the  people 
that  did  not  want  sanctions  in  South 
Africa,  many  of  them  who  now  support 
going  to  war.  said.  "Slow  down,  take 
your  time,  be  patient,  let's  see  if  sanc- 
tions can  work  in  South  Africa." 

So  the  very  same  people  that  counsel 
patience  in  the  use  of  sanctions  now 
are  suddenly  enamored  of  this  January 
15  date  as  if  there  is  something  sac- 
rosanct about  this  date,  so  that  we  can 
go  to  war. 

The  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligency  Agency  said  that  these  are 
the  most  effective  sanctions  that  we 
have  ever  levied.  Give  them  a  chance. 

But  even  if  they  do  not  work.  I  say  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California,  then 
let  us  use  other  diplomatic  means.  We 
all  know  to  a  moral  certainty  that 
eventually  old  men  will  sit  down 
around  a  table  to  solve  a  political  prob- 
lem after  young  men  and  women  have 
died.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  move  the 
dying  aside,  let  us  get  to  the  table 
first.  We  all  know  there  is  always  a 
deal. 

We  live  in  an  institution  that  deals 
all  day  every  day  365  days  a  year.  This 
is  the  joint  that  makes  the  deal.  We 
understand  dealmaking. 
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So  if  anybody  thinks  that  we  cannot 
sit  down  and  negotiate  a  deal  is  living 
in  an  absurd  world.  Of  course  we  can 
negotiate.  Does  that  render  us  inepf 
Does  that  mean  that  we  are  some 
weak,  wimpy  nation?  Who  has  attacked 
us  lately'' 

That  means  other  people  understand 
this  massive  power  But  we  do  not  need 
to  use  it.  Our  power  lies  in  our  capac- 
ity to  get  beyond  it. 

What  is  the  new  world  order''  The 
President  uses  this  comment.  I  find  it 
fascinating  Several  years  ago  people 
thought  there  was  a  commie-pinko- 
left-wing-radical  idea,  the  new  world 
order.  But  now  it  is  being  embraced  by 
a  conservative  Republican  President. 
That  is  great.  Let  us  seize  the  moment 
to  define  that  new  world  order,  what  it 
means. 

Does  it  mean  going  from  threatening 
strategic  war  to  threatening  sophisti- 
cated conventional  war"  Does  it  go 
from  focusing  on  the  major  super- 
powers to  focusing  on  Third  World 
ccui. tries''  I  think  a  new  world  order  is 
a  world  order  where  we  have  the  audac- 
ity to  think  beyond  war.  to  stop  taking 
our  young  p>eople  across  the  seas  to 
fight  and  die  for  some  cause  that  could 
eventually  get  solved  around  the  n'^go- 
tiating  table  by  gray-haired  old  mer. 
who  work  the  deal. 

But  you  cannot  bring  back  the  lives. 
I  am  tired  of  turning  on  the  television 
sets,  crying,  seeing  these  beautiful 
young  people  leaving  their  families  be- 
hind. Some  of  them,  both  men  and 
women,  husbands  and  wives,  serving 
there.  Some  of  these  children  are  vir- 
tually abandoned  because  the  husband 
and  the  wife  are  m  the  Persian  Gulf, 
preparing  to  die. 

And  we  all  know,  if  you  look  at  their 
frustrations,  they  feel  fear.  Only  a  fool 
would  not. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  want  to  go 
to  war.  Only  a  madman  would  want  to 
go  to  war.  because  war  is  killing,  death 
and  destruction,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  au- 
dacity and  I  say  boldly  that  anyone 
who  is  not  willing  to  feel  passionate 
about  this  issue  in  this  body  has  not 
thought  about  it.  I  respect  you  if  you 
feel  passionate  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  be  upset  about  it  because 
war  is  a  passionate  issue  Peace  is  a 
passionate  issue. 

Sending  people  into  harm's  way  is 
something  that  you  ought  to  care 
about.  If  you  can  march  into  the  well 
after  this  debate  calmly  and  serenely 
to  cast  a  vote  to  take  people  to  death 
and  destruction,  you  should  not  be 
here.  You  should  be  passionate — and  I 
am.  My  passion  is  peace.  My  passion  is 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  beyond 
these  absurd  ideas. 

So  that  is  the  nature  of  the  debate 
that  I  will  take  to  the  floor,  that  the 
issue  is  how  do  you  solve  international 
disputes?  I  think  diplomacy  can  work. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  pose  that  alter- 
native 80  that  the  world  sees  that  we 
are  asserting  leaderehlp  to  n:iove  to- 
ward a  bold,  new  era.  that  new  world 
order  where  peace  Is  the  agenda  and 
using  international  instruments  like 
the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  and  the  World  Court 
as  the  instruments  that  we  begin  to  use 
to  solve  problems  rather  than  fighting, 
shooting,  and  dying. 

Finally,  the  gentlewoman  serves  a 
great  purpose:  I  hope  we  will  continue 
these  efforts  over  the  next  several  days 
and.  hopefully,  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks  our  American  citizens  who  are 
focusing  now  In  on  what  Congress  Is 
doing  win  begin  to  activate  themselves 
In  very  powerful  numbers  because  It  is 
Important.  You  and  1  know  that  what 
we  do.  hopefully,  will  serve  some  useful 
purpose.  But  the  bottom  line.  It  is 
going  to  be  public  opinion  because  we 
operate  in  a  political  environment.  The 
American  people  need  to  let  their  opin- 
ions be  known  and  they  need  to  do  it  as 
quickly  and  as  powerfully  and  as  di- 
rectly as  possible.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  generosity. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  my  dear  friend 
from  California  for  adding  so  much  to 
this  debate.  We  have  just  a  couple  of 
minutes,  and  I  am  going  to  close. 

When  the  gentleman  talked  about 
the  message  that  President  Bush  and 
this  administration  are  sending  to  the 
young  people,  it  has  never  been  spoken 
of  before  until  the  gentleman  spoke  it. 
But  It  Is  so  clear  that  the  gentleman  is 
right,  because  we  know  all  the  powers 
that  the  President  has  are  written 
down  In  the  Constitution.  But  the 
strongest  power  he  has  is  his  role 
model.  If  his  message  is.  as  the  gen- 
tleman says  and  as  he  has  said,  'I  want 
to  kick  some  butt."  It  Is  really  a  very 
clear  message  to  our  young  people. 

But  I  want  to  add  something  else 
that  maybe  the  gentleman  has  not 
thought  much  about.  It  Is  also  a  very 
clear  message  to  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Let  us  think  about  this. 

Here  we  are.  we  are  going  Into  the 
Middle  East  to  supposedly  help  the  peo- 
ple there,  bring  stability  there,  stop  a 
tyrant  there,  and  what  model  do  we 
use''  Violence. 

That  is  what  they  have  been  usmg  for 
4.000  yfars  Family  fightii  family,  tribe 
flght.s  tribe,  on  and  on  and  on  through 
the  decades  You  cannot  go  from  Saudi 
Arabia  to  Israel,  because  one  country 
does  not  think  the  other  country 
exists 

It  Is  crazy  So  the  model  that  the 
President  is  bringing  is  this  force  We 
have  another  model,  and  it  worked,  and 
It  Is  called  Camp  David. 

When  history  is  written,  I  say  to  you. 
my  friends,  if  war  breaks  out  here,  the 
comparison  between  this  President's 
use  of  "our  strengths  '  and  President 
Carter's  use  of  our  ptiwer  and  our 
strength  will  be  compared,  and  Camp 
David  sent  a  very  strong  message  That 


message  was:  If  you  put  people  In  the 
room  and  they  look  each  other  in  the 
eye  and  you  close  the  door  and  you 
exert  that  kind  of  leadership  as  Amer- 
ica did  then,  there  can  be  peace  even 
between  the  most  hated  of  enemies. 

So  what  a  moment  for  us  to  use  this 
Camp  David  model. 

W^e  stopped  Saddam  Hussein  at  the 
Saudi  line.  Fine.  Let  us  do  the  rest  of 
the  job  In  the  right  way  and  send  the 
right  signal,  the  correct  signal,  to  our 
young  people  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  who  have  so  much  agony 
In  their  lives. 

Finally,  let  me  close  and  tell  you 
this:  As  our  26  colleagues  got  on  the 
plane,  we  had  a  15-hour  flight  and  we 
stopped  at  Shannon  Air  Force  Base  to 
refuel  on  our  way  back  to  Washington. 
We  pulled  along  the  runway,  and  there 
is  a  sign  that  has  been  lit  up  with 
lights,  and  It  says,  "Welcome  to  Ire- 
land  Peace  on  Earth   " 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  looked  at  all  my 
colleagues  on  the  plane,  we  had  seen 
such  weapons  of  death,  we  had  seen  the 
beautiful  faces  of  our  kids,  and  I 
thought,  "Please  let  those  words  come 
true  now." 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
something  else  I  wanted  to  say.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  partici- 
pating in  the  lawsuit  that  we  brought, 
and  we  recognized  that,  when  we 
brought  the  lawsuit  in  the  court,  that 
this  was  a  long  shot,  but  that  things 
were  moving  so  quickly  that  we  said, 
'Walt  a  minute.  All  the  newscasts 
seem  to  be  conditioning  American  peo- 
ple to  think  that  war  Is  inevitable 
here,  that  the  President  is  just  going 
to  take  us  to  war,  that  by  the  ISth  or 
16th  we're  just  going  to  war,"  and  prob- 
ably well  up  into  the  80th  or  90th  per- 
centile said.  'There's  no  way  we  can 
stop  this."  and  we  said.  "Walt  a 
minute." 

With  all  due  respect,  the  President  is 
our  President,  but  the  President  Is 
President  Bush,  not  King  George,  and 
the  President  must  operate  within  the 
framework  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
Government. 

Article  I.  section  8,  paragraph  U.  of 
the  Constitution  Is  very  straight- 
forward, that  Congress  shall  have  the 
right  to  wage  war,  to  declare  war.  and 
article  II.  section  2.  gives  the  President 
certain  powers  and  prerogatives  as  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  country. 
But  he  can  carry  out  war  once  the  pol- 
icy is  established.  It  does  not  give  the 
President  that  power 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution.  In 
that  sense,  were  brilliant  people  be- 
cause they  said  that  war  is  too  incred- 
ible an  event  to  allow  one  person  to 
walk  us  there.  They  said  that  should  be 
something  that  the  American  people 
participate  in.  and  we  set  up  a  form  of 
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government  that  gives  them  represen- 
tation. 

So.  while  the  judge  was  not  prepared 
to  enjoin,  the  judge  in  that  case,  he  did 
say  unequivocally  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Congress  alone  has  the  right  to 
declare  war  He  said  in  his  ruling  that 
he  was  not  prepared,  that  the  court  was 
not  prejjared.  to  read  out  of  the  Con- 
stitution article  I.  section  8  He  said  he 
disagreed  with  the  administration 
when  the  administration's  argument 
before  the  court  was  the  President  has 
the  right  to  define  war.  The  court  said, 
"No.  because  then  you  reduce  the  con- 
gressional constitutional  authority  to 
a  semantical  definition  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

"Well,  this  is  not  a  war.  We  call  It  of- 
fensive action,  police  action." 

And  so  the  judge  underscored  that  we 
have  the  right,  and  I  would  go  further 
and  say  we  have  the  moral  obligation, 
to  involve  ourselves  in  this  decision. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  for  enjoining  in  that  lawsuit. 

Sometime  over  the  next  few  days  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  this  in- 
stitution, is  going  to  be  confronted 
with  the  Bennett-Durbin  resolution 
which  is  very  straightforward.  Are 
warmaking  jMawers  invested  in  the  Con- 
gress? And  that,  if  the  President  seeks 
to  use  force  to  wage  war  against  Iraq, 
he  must  come  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
think  that  the  overwhelming  majority; 
I  would  think  that  435  Members  of  Con- 
gress, would  vote  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Nation,  but  I  am  not  a 
fool,  or  knave,  and  I  understand  that 
that  will  not  happen,  and  I  would  like 
to  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  indeed 
pass.  Then  the  responsibility  is  on  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  this  issue  as  clearly  and  as  clean- 
ly as  possible,  and  I  hope  that  the  al- 
ternative to  the  President's  desire  to 
use  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  pre- 
vail, and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman, 

Mrs  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums). 

I  see  that  the  time  has  gone.  I  hope 
the  American  people  join  us  in  this  de- 
bate. We  need  their  help 
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IS  IT  REALLY  WORTH  THEIR 
LIVES'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AL- 
ex.\.nder).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr  Mii.l.KK]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes 

Mr  MILLKR  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  have  already  joined  in  this 
debate  for  taking  their  time,  for  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  educate  the  country 
about  what  this  institution  is  getting 
ready  to  do  in  terms  of  giving 
warmaking  powers  to  the  President  or 
not  giving  warmaking  powers  to  the 
President   to   engage    in    offensive   ac- 


tions in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs,  Boxer],  the  gentieman  from 
California  [Mr,  DELLUMS].  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Downey] 
who  have  already  participated,  and  I 
would  hope  that  others  would  partici- 
pate that  wish  to  debate  this  issue. 

I.  like  my  colleague  who  was  just  in 
the  well,  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs,  Boxer],  have  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  Israel,  and  to  Egypt. 
where  we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  heads  of  government,  with  various 
ministers  within  those  countries,  to 
try  to  assess  the  situation,  and  most  of 
all  to  talk  with  our  soldiers. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  must  tell  my  col- 
leagues how  deeply  impressed  I  was 
with  our  soldiers  as  we  talked  to  them 
during  meals  and  at  their  stations  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  how  proud  I  was  of  their 
understanding  that  this  is  their  mis- 
sion should  the  decision  be  made  in  the 
Congress.  This  is  something  they  will 
have  to  do.  Not  that  they  liked  it.  not 
that  they  agree  with  it.  But  it  was  a 
certain  maturity  about  that,  but  also  a 
certain  sadness  because  I  remember,  as 
we  visited  an  A-15  Tactical  Wing.  I 
talked  to  a  young  man  who  was  in 
charge  of  ordnance  and  a  number  of  pi- 
lots, and  they  told  me  all  about  the 
aircraft,  and  what  they  thought  they 
were  capable  of  doing,  and  how  proud 
they  were  and  how  ready  they  felt  they 
were. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  little  while  I  got 
back  on  the  bus  as  we  were  getting 
ready  to  leave,  and  I  was  looking  out 
the  window,  and  there  must  have  been 
40  or  50  young  soldiers,  and  they  had  all 
of  the  exuberance,  all  of  the  cheer,  all 
of  the  laughter  that  young  people  have, 
the  excitement,  and  I  thought  how  ter- 
rible it  would  be  if  in  a  short  time  their 
lives  were  lost  and  how  critical  it  is  for 
this  Nation  and  this  Congress  to  exam- 
ine the  premise  under  which  we  might 
put  their  lives  in  harm's  way.  that  we 
might  in  fact  take  their  lives,  how  we 
must  try  to  understand  is  it  really 
worth  their  lives  and  so  many  others? 
And  can  we  make  that  decision  with- 
out full  debate"' 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
is  given  the  privilege  of  debating  these 
issues.  We.  as  many  heard  already, 
were  involved  in  a  lawsuit  to  try  to  in- 
sure that  right  and  that  privilege,  the 
privilege  for  us  to  debate  them,  the 
right  of  our  constituents  to  have  us  de- 
bate thof-e.  to  debate  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace,  no  mitter  which  side  we 
were  on.  But  it  is  something  that  this 
Congress  must  do. 

It  is  also  the  meeting  of  our  constitu- 
tional obligations  because  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  gives  us  that  author- 
ity in  spite  of  what  the  President  says, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  does  not  like  it. 
and  the  authority  is  clear, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution said  they  wanted  this  to  be  a 


difficult  decision.  Saddam  Hussein  did 
not  have  to  check  with  anybody  when 
he  took  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his 
young  soldiers  and  had  them  die  in  the 
Iranian  desert.  The  AyatoUah  Kho- 
meini did  not  have  to  check  with  any- 
body or  debate.  But  this  is  not  a  dicta- 
torship. This  is  not  a  theocracy  This  is 
a  democracy,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  de- 
cisions, and  people  are  to  be  Involved 
in  those  decisions. 

We  say  we  are  the  people's  House 
Each  of  us  represents  some  600.000 
Americans.  We  now  represent  families 
who  have  members  of  their  family 
overseas,  young  men  who  are  on  the 
front  line,  young  women  who  are  on 
the  front  line.  Today,  when  we  send  a 
soldier  to  the  Middle  East,  when  we 
talk  to  them  on  station,  when  they  tell 
us  they  are  moving  to  the  front,  that 
they  are  going  north,  we  are  not  just 
talking  to  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman.  We  are  talking  to  a  mother  of 
several  children.  We  are  talking  to  a 
sister,  to  a  wife,  to  a  daughter.  We  are 
talking  to  a  son  and  to  a  father.  We  are 
talking  to  a  husband  and  a  brother. 

So.  when  my  colleagues  and  the 
President  and  others  suggest  that  this 
will  he  a  neat  little  war.  maybe  7  days. 
maybe  5  days,  maybe  72  hours  of  heavy 
bombing,  that  the  casualties  will  be  ac- 
ceptable; acceptable  to  who''  Accept- 
able to  who?  To  the  brothers''  To  the 
sisters?  To  the  husbands?  To  the  wives? 
Will  it  be  acceptable  to  them?  The  cas- 
ualties will  be  far  beyond  the  5.000  be- 
cause those  soldiers  do  not  live  alone. 
They  live  in  our  communities,  and  they 
are  among  our  families. 
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They  represent  our  colleagues  here. 
We  traveled  with  Kika  de  l.^  G.\rz.^. 
and  we  saw  one  of  our  senior  Members 
who  went  to  visit  with  his  son.  a  sur- 
geon in  Saudi  Arabia,  who.  like  so 
many  others,  was  now  starting  to  move 
forward.  We  had  to  watch  as  he  bid  his 
son  goodbye,  and  as  we  came  home  on 
the  airplane  we  all  thought  about  KlK.\ 
and  wondered  how  must  he  feel,  know- 
ing what  we  know  and  knowing  what 
we  have  been  told.  How  difficult  that 
must  be. 

But  that  is  difficult  for  every  family, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  got  to  re- 
member. We  like  to  get  into  euphe- 
misms, we  like  to  get  into  abstractions 
in  this  body.  We  cannot  do  that.  We  are 
talking  about  America's  young  men 
and  women.  We  are  talking  about 
human  lives.  That  is  what  this  debate 
is  about.  That  is  why  it  is  so  terribly 
important  that  we  have  it  and  that  we 
do  not  do  the  political  thing.  The 
smart  political  thing  is  to  just  let  the 
President  do  whatever  he  feels  like 
doing,  and  then  if  he  is  successful,  we 
will  clap  our  hands,  but  then  if  he  fails. 
we  will  say  that  he  made  the  wrong  de- 
cision. 

But  our  obligation  is  to  take  part  in 
that    decision,    not    only    because    we 
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think  we  should  but  because  the  Con- 
stitution demands  that  we  do 

I  think  we  also  have  got  to  under- 
stand this:  What  is  it  that  America  has 
already  done''  Let  us  remember  that 
the  Kuwaitis  chose  not  to  have  much  of 
an  Army  because  apparently  the  Ku- 
waitis do  not  really  enjoy  manual 
labor.  They  spent  a  lot  of  money  They 
bought  some  very  sophisticated  equip- 
ment. But  on  the  night  of  August  2 
Saddam  Hussein  did  not  take  some  of 
his  tanks  off  the  trucks  because  they 
just  drove  unfettered  into  Kuwait  City. 
They  chose  not  to  fight.  The  only  thing 
Saddam  Husseins  forces  saw  in  Kuwait 
City  was  the  taillights  of  cars  heading 
for  Saudi  Arabia, 

The  Saudis  have  chosen  not  to  have 
an  army  because  they  say  the  princes 
like  to  fly  airplanes  and  they  really  do 
not  like  the  drudgery.  The  people  do 
not  like  the  drudgery  of  military  serv- 
ice. So  they  have  spent  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  buying  sophisticated 
equipment,  but  apparently  they  cannot 
defend  their  country.  They  have  chosen 
not  to  do  that,  and  now  it  is  the  burden 
of  American  men  and  women  to  die  to 
defend  their  countries.  Under  some  cir- 
cumstances that  may  be  the  right  deci- 
sion, I  do  not  happen  to  believe  it  is 
the  right  decision  now. 

We  have  risked  our  economy  because 
we  went  there  and  the  President  prop- 
erly miade  a  decision  that  that  aggres- 
sion had  to  be  stopped,  and  if  the  infor- 
mation led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Saddam  Hussein  was  going  to  go  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  then  that  had  to  be 
stopped 

We  risked  our  people's  lives,  the  lives 
of  our  young  men  and  women.  We  en- 
gaged and  the  President  put  together — 
and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  it — an 
international  coalition  to  create  an 
embargo  and  to  create  sanctions,  em- 
bargoes and  sanctions  like  we  have  not 
seen  in  recent  decades.  We  risked  our 
budget  because  we  were  told  last  week 
that  it  IS  $30  billion  without  fighting. 
Some  people  say  it  is  a  billion  dollars 
a  day  or  a  billion  dollars  a  week  with 
fighting, 

America  has  risked  a  great  deal  to 
try  to  restore  stability,  to  stop  the 
naked  aggression.  Wha.t  many  of  us 
would  ask  is  that  others  who  have  an 
even  greater  stake  risk  along  with  us. 

In  our  meetings  with  Egyptian  offi- 
cials, one  of  them  said  to  us.  "Well, 
you  have  to  take  military  action  right 
away.  You  have  to  get  rid  of  Saddam 
Hussein  because  if  you  don't,  the  peo- 
ple will  think  that  we  are  not  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  him," 

I  said  to  him.  "If  you  are  so  deter- 
mined, why  don't  you  come  and  fight 
him  with  us  in  Iraq  and  in  Kuwait?" 

"Oh.  "  he  said,  "we  would  be  forbid- 
den. With  the  Arab  Council  or  the  com- 
mand we  are  under,  we  can't  go  there." 

Some  people  have  suggested  they  will 
fight  in  Kuwait  but  they  will  not  fight 
in  Iraq.  Will  that  make  a  difference  to 
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the  young  American  soldier  who  is 
dead  in  Kuwaif  Will  he  feel  better  or 
will  she  feel  better  or  will  their  fami- 
lies feel  better  knowing  that  the  Egyp- 
tians may  or  may  not  fight  in  Iraq? 

We  are  told  that  the  Syrians  will  not 
fight,  period.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  or  not.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  be  able  to  tell  our  soldiers  whether 
they  will  or  whether  they  will  not.  We 
are  told  that  perhaps  the  French  will 
not  engage  in  it  or  help  us— the 
French,  without  whom  Saddam  Hus- 
sein would  not  have  many  of  the  weap- 
ons that  he  aims  at  American  soldiers 
today,  without  whom  Saddam  Hussein 
would  not  be  well  on  his  way  to  nuclear 
weapons. 

So  let  us  look  at  our  coalition,  our 
coalition  that  will  not  risk  their  treas- 
ures,  their  citizens,  or  their  soldiers. 


visit  the  major  cities,  you  will  still 
find  the  young  princes  driving  around 
in  their  BMW's  and  Porsches,  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  imposed  a  draft  or 
any  other  emergency  measure  to  de- 
fend the  country.  I  would  assume  that 
IS  all  changing  at  this  point  in  time? 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Yes  and 
no.  There  is  some  Indication  that  over 
a  prolonged  period  of  time,  perhaps  the 
Saudis  are  starting  to  raise  an  effective 
Army,  but  that  still  does  not  address 
Itself  to  the  current  situation.  But 
other  than  that.  yes.  life  pretty  much 
goes  on  as  it  did  prior  to  this  invasion. 
But  again  they  have  400.000  young 
American  men  and  women  between 
them  and  harm's  way 

Mr  DeFAZIO.  The  gentleman  ad- 
dressed very  well.  I  think,  the  involve- 
ment of  Syria,  but  I  think  we  need  to 
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the  crisis,  a  coalition  many  of  whom 
had  to  be  paid  before  they  participated, 
the  Egyptians,  we  were  told,  maybe  as 
much  as  $16  billion  to  $20  billion.  As  far 
as  Syria  is  concerned.  I  thought  they 
were  an  outlaw  state  that  engaged  in 
terrorism,  but  now  they  are  our  allies. 
They  wanted  $2  billion  so  they  could 
buy  more  weapons,  so  they  could  be- 
come even  more  dangerous  in  the  re- 
gion  But  that  was  OK. 

We  are  told  that  we  do  not  have  to 
debate  this  because  the  United  Nations 
has  acted.  I  can  remember  a  few 
months  ago  we  would  not  take  family 
planning  advice  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  now  we  are  going  to  let  the 
United  Nations  tell  us  whether  or  not 
American  young  men  and  women  must 
die.  For  most  of  them  in  the  United 
Nations  who  voted,  most  of  them  have 
nothing  in  this  region,  nothing  at 
stake,  but  they  were  willing  to  hold 
our  coat.s  anil  tell  us  to  go  ahead. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  raise  these  is- 
sues over  the  next  3  days.  I  think  the 
American  public  is  entitled  to  know 
the  circumstances  by  which  we  got 
there. 

It  was  said  here  earlier  than  many  of 
us  were  trying  to  get  a  grain  embargo 
against  Iraq  just  before  the  invasion, 
and  the  administration  wais  up  here 
lobbying  against  it  and  telling  us  it 
would  send  the  wrong  .signal  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  because  after  all,  he  was  our 
ally 

I  think  we  have  got  to  understand 
that,  that  perhaps  now  we  are  asking 
American  soliders  to  make  up  for  some 
terrible  mistakes,  some  terrible  politi- 
cal mistakes  that  this  Government  has 
made  prior  to  their  assignment. 

Mr  DEFAZIO  Mr  Speaker.  Will  the 
gentleman  yleW 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DEFAZIO  Mr  Speaker,  since  tne 
gentleman  has  just  been  there,  perhaps 
he  can  update  us  on  whether  or  not 
emergency  measures  have  been  taken 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  other  countries. 
My  understanding  is  that  If  you  are  to 


ther.  because  we  have  to  realize  that  in 
good  part,  certainly  the  French  con- 
tributed to  the  Iraq  military  capabili- 
ties and  have  encouraged  them.  But  it 
is  also  the  policy  of  the  Bush-Reagan 
administrations  in  the  United  States 
to  see  Iraq  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Iranians,  and  that  has  enhanced  their 
status  and  their  power  in  the  region.  In 
fact,  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  Iraq 
that  launched  the  war  against  Iran. 
and  the  United  States  said  nothing  It 
was  Iraq  that  first  used  poison  gas.  in 
violation  of  all  international  conven- 
tions, and  the  United  States  said  noth- 
ing. 

It  was  Iraq  that  blew  up  the  U.S.S. 
Stark  and  killed  the  sailors,  and  then 
they  said.  'We  are  sorry,  but  you  can't 
interview  our  pilot  because  it  was  a 
mistake  and  we  can't  let  you  interview 
that  pilot."  We  accepted  their  apology 
We  did  not  insist,  even  though  credible 
military  experts  said  that  it  could  not 
have  been  a  mistake,  that  that  plane 
was  not  equipped  to  inflict  the  damage 
that  plane  inflicted. 
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There  was  more  than  one  plane,  or 
the  plane  was  specially  equipped.  Yet 
we  did  not  insist,  and  finally  they  used 
poison  gas  against  their  own  people, 
the  Kurds,  and  that  was  the  last  straw 
here  in  the  Congress.  Wc  began  a  de- 
bate in  July  to  cut  off  economic  and 
food  assistance  to  Iraq,  but  that  was 
opposed  by  the  Bush  administration, 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the 
President. 

Then  there  was  a  puzzling  conversa- 
tion. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  think 
also  the  record  will  show  that  one  of 
the  reasons  we  were  engaged  in  that  at- 
tempt to  cut  off  that  assistance  was 
that  they  were  taking  food  aid  and 
using  the  money  to  buy  weapons,  con- 
trary to  the  law.  But  again,  the  admin- 
istration told  the  committees  of  this 
Congress.  "You  can't  look  at  this.  We 
don't  want  you  to  raise  this  subject, 
because,  after  all.  they  are  our  allies." 


Mr  DeF.AZIO  Then  there  was  the 
puzzling  conversation  of  .Embassador 
Gaspie  with  Saddam  Hussein  as  re- 
ported in  a  transcript  revealed  by  the 
New  York  Times.  I  have  asked  Sec- 
retary Baker  if  he  could  either  confirm 
or  deny  this  because  it  is  so  troubling, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  engage  in  this 
debate  we  need  to  know  what  went  be- 
fore. But  I  will  give  just  one  quote,  and 
we  can  take  any  one  of  a  number  of 
quotes. 

Ambassador  Glasple  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein: 

We  have  no  opinion  on  the  Arab-Arab  con- 
flict, like  your  border  dlsaifreement  with  Ku- 
wait. I  was  in  the  American  Embassy  In  Ku- 
wait during  the  late  sixties  The  instruction 
we  had  during  this  period  was  that  we  should 
express  no  opinion  on  this  Issue  and  that  the 
issue  Is  not  associated  with  America.  James 
Baker  has  directed  our  official  spokesmen  to 
emphasize  this  Instruction  We  hope  you  can 
solve  this  problem  using  any  suitable  meth- 
ods. 

If  we  were  prepared  8  days  later  to  go 
to  war  because  of  the  movement  of 
troops  into  Kuwait.  I  think  that  Am- 
bassador Glasple  might  have  expressed 
herself  or  the  concerns  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment just  a  tad  differently  than  in 
this  transcript.  I  hope  it  is  an  inac- 
curate transcript. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  find  it 
interesting  I  think  the  gentleman 
raises  an  important  point,  that  we 
have  been  told,  the  world  has  been  told 
and  the  American  people  have  been 
told  that  there  can  be  no  negotiations, 
and  yet  we  have  spent  a  decade  nego- 
tiating with  Saddam  Hussein.  Those 
negotiations  only  led  him  to  be  more 
powerful,  better  equipped  and  more 
dangerous  to  the  region,  and  this  ad- 
ministration that  negotiated  with  him 
now  suggests  that  somehow  it  would  be 
unseemly  if  they  negotiated  with  him 
again. 

So  rather  than  do  that,  they  will  cre- 
ate the  atmosphere  for  what  is  surely 
going  to  be  negotiations  down  the  road 
by  killing  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, quite  possibly.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  remember,  that  there  is  a  long 
history  of  this  administration  and  the 
previous  administration  negotiating 
with  Saddam  Hussein.  And  we  have  to 
remember  that  again  before  we  ask 
young  Americans  to  give  up  their  life 
for  the  position  of  this  administration 

Mr.  DEFAZIO  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  now  it  appears  that  we 
are  lurching  toward  embracing  perhaps 
the  one  worst  terrorist  nation  in  the 
world  or  in  the  region,  and  that  is 
Syria,  and  Hafiz  Asad,  who  is  at  least 
complUit  in  the  murder  of  240  marines 
in  Lebanon,  and  in  the  downing  of  Pan 
Am  Flight  103  and  various  other  terror- 
ist actions,  and  at  least  he  harbors 
those  responsible,  and  yet  his  enemy  is 
our  enemy  and  therefore  we  can  make 
a  common  cause  and  put  these  things 
t)ehind  us 

I  thought  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  precluded  us  from  extending  any 
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aid  or  in  any  way  cooperating  with  na- 
tions that  are  still  on  the  terrorist  list, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  Syria 
is  still  on  that  list  of  nations  that  are 
engaged  in  terrorist  activities.  And  if 
we  think  about  what  is  the  long-term 
effect  here,  we  have  embraced  Iraq  to 
counter  Iran.  Now  we  are  embracing 
Syria  to  counter  Iraq.  After  we  decapi- 
tate Iraq  in  this  war.  if  that  is  what 
happens,  what  then  is  next  in  the  re- 
gion? How  do  we  instill  a  new  govern- 
ment in  Iraq?  How  do  we  balance  the 
forces  in  the  region?  Will  we  have  to 
occupy  Iraq?  Will  we  have  to  defend 
Iraq  against  Syria  or  Turkey  or  Iran  in 
the  near  future  in  order  to  gain  so- 
called  or  restore  so-called  balance  in 
the  region?  I  wonder  what  the  long- 
term  policy  objective  is  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  perhaps  that  was 
maule  clearer  to  the  gentleman  than  it 
has  been  made  to  me  In  recent  months, 
or  perhaps  during  his  trip,  or  perhaps 
there  was  some  gem  of  a  plan  that  was 
revealed  by  your  meeting  with  some  of 
the  other  heads  of  state  in  the  region. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman.  I  was  on  the 
trip  as  well,  and  in  Egypt  we  did  get 
some  hint  of  what  the  American  role 
was.  They  want  us  to  do  the  fighting 
and  then  get  lost.  They  are  paranoid. 
They  think  if  we  do  not  go  to  war  right 
away  that  our  grand  design  is  to  stay 
there  as  though  this  was  some  sort  of  a 
vacation  spot  for  our  troops,  and  dic- 
tate where  the  oil  might  flow  over  the 
next  couple  of  months  and  years. 

So  it  was  clear  to  me  that  we  are 
serving  the  ageless  capacity  of  a  mer- 
cenary force,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  suggested,  for  other  people 
who  are  incapable,  unwilling,  or  unable 
to  defend  themselves. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
other  thing  that  I  was  interested  in 
hearing  about  the  gentleman's  trip, 
when  I  listened  to  the  other  side  that  is 
arguing  for  this  declaration  of  war  that 
the  President  wants,  they  are  saying  if 
we  do  not  do  this  now.  the  coalition 
will  fall  apart.  I  also  hear  the  gen- 
tleman saying  maybe  the  coalition  is 
going  to  fall  apart  if  we  do  it,  and  this 
coalition  is  really,  really  shaky,  and 
we  are  reacting  in  our  own  best  inter- 
est rather  than  some  long-term  thing. 

But  I  thought  the  gentleman  was 
going  right  to  the  point  of  one  of  the 
major  arguments  made  by  those  who 
are  backing  the  President,  and  that  is 
we  do  not  have  time  to  negotiate,  we 
cannot  talk  any  more,  we  cannot,  and 
if  we  do  not  do  this  right  now  these 
wonderful  allies  are  all  going  to  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  raises  a  very  crucial 
point  because  she  is  right.  The  admin- 
istration is  selling  the  notion  that  if 
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we  do  not  act  now  the  coalition  will 
f£^ll  apart.  We  were  given  very  substan- 
tial evidence  on  our  trip  to  the  Middle 
East  that  when  we  do  act  much  of  the 
coalition  will  not  act  with  this. 

Now  let  us  reverse  it  Let  us  ask  the 
flip  side.  If  we  do  not  act  right  away,  if 
we  go  for  another  6  months  or  another 
year,  what  is  it  that  this  coalition  will 
do'' 

Now  we  have  decided  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  a  world  class  criminal.  But 
this  coalition  apparently  will  now  start 
engaging  in  commerce.  Apparc  :tly  the 
French  will  want  to  get  right  back  in 
there  and  start  selling  nuclear  triggers 
to  Saddam  Hussein.  The  Germans  will 
want  to  send  their  scientists,  let  their 
companies  trade  with  him.  Is  the  gen- 
tlewoman telling  me  that  is  what 
American  lives  are  worth,  that  the  coa- 
lition will  not  fight  with  us.  but  should 
we  decide  to  tough  it  out.  because  we 
do  not  want  to  expend  American  life, 
the  coalition  will  start  undermining 
us.  that  the  Saudis  who  we  are  protect- 
ing will  engage  in  arrangements?  We 
are  the  ones  keeping  the  wolf  away 
from  the  door.  Is  the  gentlewoman  tell- 
ing me  that  somehow  the  Egyptians, 
whose  tail  we  are  saving,  will  now  start 
making  arrangements,  that  the  Ger- 
mans will  engage  in  commerce,  that 
the  Japanese  will  start  engaging  in  fi- 
nancial transactions?  This  is  our  coali- 
tion'' They  are  telling  us  if  we  do  not 
make  a  snap  decision  to  kill  American 
boys,  to  kill  American  women,  that 
they  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  world 
order  where  they  engage  in  this  kind  of 
commerce?  These  are  our  allies? 

That  cannot  be.  That  cannot  be. 
George  Bush  would  not  make  that  kind 
of  a  coalition.  That  cannot  be.  Is  that 
why  we  are  rushing  to  war.  because 
somebody  will  decide?  We  were  told 
when  we  were  in  the  Middle  East  that 
there  are  American  contractors  who 
are  waiting  and  trying  to  bid  on  the  re- 
building of  Saddam  Hussein's  heli- 
copters after  the  war.  Talk  about  patri- 
otism, talk  about  the  waste  of  lives. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Admiral  Crowe  testi- 
fied in  the  Senate  on  this  point.  He 
said: 

I  cannot  understand  why  some  consider  our 
international  alliance  strong  enough  to  con- 
duct Intense  hostilities,  but  too  fragile  to 
hold  together  while  we  alten^.pi  to  seek  a 
peaceful  solution, 

I  think  that  speaks  for  itself. 

But  more  importantly  is  the  support 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Saudis.  I 
think  there  are  only  two  potential 
weak  links  in  this  coalition.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  expects  our  European 
friends  to  suddenly  decide  to  under- 
mine the  coalition.  In  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  have  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  $20  billion  in  aid  since  they  sent 
their  two  divisions  into  the  desert.  The 
Syrians  have  received  $2  billion  in  aid 
from    the    Saudis.    So    this    coalition 
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building  has  been  profitable  for  the  two 
weakest  links  in  the  coalition  chain, 
and  I  dare  say  that  there  is  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  coali- 
tion is  going  to  be  dismembered,  on  top 
of  which  the  other  point  that  is  made 
incessantly  here  is  that  the  presence  of 
American  troops  undermines  Saudi 
Arabia. 
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Yes.  we  undermine  a  feudal  state 
with  the  off-chance  that  we  might  have 
to  drag  it  kicking  and  screaming  into 
the  20th  century.  That  was  directly 
contradicted  by  one  of  the  generals 
who  briefed  us  who  suggested  to  us 
that  the  Saudis  at  the  working-class 
level  have  been  excited,  involved  and 
happy  to  work  with  the  American 
forces  there,  and  that  there  has  not 
been  the  sort  of  tension,  distrust  and 
problems  that  other  people  have  sug- 
gested. 

So  I  would  put  to  rest  this  argument 
of  a  coalition  fragility  based  on  the 
facts,  based  on  what  we  saw  and  based 
on  the  rationale  that  this  coalition  has 
no  place  else  to  go.  If  we  do  not  pull 
their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  they  are 
in  serious  trouble. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  If  the  gentlemen  will 
yield,  why  would  this  coalition  break 
up?  They  are  not  doing  anything  of 
substance.  They  are  not  risking  their 
treasure  in  the  form  of  their  kids  or 
their  dollars.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  the  Europeans. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  chart.  The 
Europeans,  the  Netherlands  gets  100 
percent  of  its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
no  ground  troops;  Japan.  63  percent,  no 
ground  troops:  Spain.  59  percent  of  its 
oil,  no  ground  troops;  Italy.  36  percent 
of  its  oil.  no  ground  troops:  Australia. 
22  percent  of  its  oil.  no  ground  troops. 
We  get  11  percent  of  our  oil  We  have 
300,000  ground  troops. 

I  ask  the  Members:  why  would  they 
leave  the  coalition?  WTiat  a  deal  they 
have,  and  I  must  ask  my  colleague  if  he 
will,  at  this  point,  tell  his  colleagues 
the  phrase  he  used  during  this  trip  to 
describe  whether  we  were  known  as 
Uncle  Sam  or  a  new  kind  of  uncle,  be- 
cause otherwise  I  will  have  to  put  it  in 
my  words. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think 
the  gentlewoman  raises  a  point.  When 
we  look  at  what  America  has  sacrificed 
and  what  America  has  done  today  and 
what  America  would  be  prepared  to  do 
tomorrow  for  stability  in  this  region, 
and  when  we  see  what  those  who  have 
so  much  more  at  risk  in  terms  of  their 
economies  or  the  existence  of  their 
countries,  what  they  have  done  com- 
pared to  what  we  have  done  to  date  not 
counting  the  notion  that  we  will  now 
start  losing  American  lives.  I  think  it 
raises  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
Uncle  Sam  or  we  are  Uncle  Sucker,  and 
I  think  that  the  gentlewoman  makes  a 
point. 
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In  reality.  Ihi8  coalition  has  no  other 
place  to  go.  but  should  they  decide  to 
go  somewhere  else  and  to  undermine 
the  efforts  of  this  President  and  this 
country,  then  they  are  not  worthy  of 
our  support  and  clearly  not  worthy  of 
the  deaths  of  our  young  men  and 
women  in  the  Middle  Kiiat 

Either  there  will  he  a  new  world 
order  where  countries  will  hang  to- 
gether to  stop  aggression  by  use  of  eco- 
nomics, by  use  of  embargoes,  by  the 
use  of  negotiations,  by  taking  all  of 
our  talent.8  and  our  creativity  and  all 
of  our  might  to  solve  this  peacefully, 
or  there  will  be  an  Old  World  order 
where  Americans  end  up  dead,  our 
economy  ends  up  broke,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment deep  in  debt. 

George  Bush  is  going  to  get  to  make 
the  choice,  and  this  Congress  is  going 
to  get  to  make  the  choice,  and  I  think 
that  Is  the  question:  Uncle  Sam  or 
Uncle  Sucker  The  choice  is  the  Con- 
gress' 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  commend 
him  for  the  special  order. 

I  would  like  to  recount  a  story  told 
by  one  of  our  colleagues  from  the  gen- 
tleman's own  State  of  California  who 
went  to  a  meeting  of  NATO  par- 
liamentarians, European  Congressmen, 
so  to  speak,  after  our  last  election  and 
before  Thanksgiving 

She  confronted  these  parliamentar- 
ians asking  them  why  their  countries 
were  not  making  a  greater  contribu- 
tion in  terms  of  personnel  or  resources, 
and  the  response  of  the  Europyean  par- 
liamentarians almost  was  incredulous 
They  said: 

Walt  a  minute,  it  is  the  United  States  that 
wants  to  be  a  military  superpower.  'Vou  are 
the  ones  who  are  expected  to  be  doing  this. 
We  just  want  to  be  economic  superpowers 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  long  term  that  being  a  mili- 
tary superpower  and  all  that  that  en- 
tails is  a  recipe  for  disaster  for  our 
economy  and  our  future. 

While  the  gentleman  was  on  his  trip. 
our  Committee  on  the  Budget  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  appear  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  to 
outline  the  exact  cost  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  what  our  allies  were 
going  to  contribute  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port that  the  State  Department  and 
the  Dep)artment  of  Defense  refused  to 
attend  that  hearing,  but  other  experts 
came  and  said  that  we  will  spend  in  the 
first  year  at  least  531  billion  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  if  fighting  does  not 
break  out. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  can 
remember,  that  $31  billion  plus  interest 
is  exactly  what  we  were  planning  on 
saving  this  year  because  of  that  tor- 


tured budget  agreement  which  we 
agreed  to  just  a  few  weeks  ago 

The  sad  part  of  the  situation  is  that 
with  very  few  exceptions  our  allies  are 
sending  checks.  America  is  sending  its 
children  to  fight  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  and  we  can  discuss  at  length 
the  cost  in  terms  of  dollars  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  but  that  is  almost 
irrelevant  in  comparison  to  what  we 
are  really  standing  to  sacrifice  if  we  do 
wage  war 

W'hat  we  are  standing  to  Siicnfice  are 
the  lives  of  a  lot  of  young  men  and 
women  I  might  say  that  I  have  been 
troubled  by  one  particular  disclosure 
over  the  last  several  weeks  more  than 
any 

Several  Senators  returned  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  and  reported  that  the 
war  would  be  over  in  5  days.  One  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
said,  "No,  it  will  be  over  in  4  days.  I 
think  there  will  only  be  20  casualties." 
Just  the  day  before  yesterday  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Armani 
Services  issued  a  report  saying  that  he 
thought  this  was  going  to  be  a  new 
war.  that  in  fact  would  have  light  cas- 
ualties. I  do  not  know  if  this  is  waging 
war  in  the  age  of  microwaves  or  what, 
but  the  idea  is  it  is  going  to  be  a  quick 
war,  and  not  too  many  people  get 
killed,  and  it  will  be  over  very  quickly 

I  would  say  that  that  is  really  a  sad 
commentary,  that  many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  not  leveling  with  the  American 
people  about  the  scope  of  the  disaster 
that  may  he  .ihead  for  victory. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  We  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  with  Israeli 
intelligence,  and  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  they  have  been  involved  unfor- 
tunately in  a  number  of  wars  in  the 
Middle  East  in  this  area  of  the  world, 
and  they  have  obviously  monitored 
wars  that  have  taken  place  between 
Arab  nations  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

When  we  told  him  about  the  analysis 
suggesting  that  this  war  would  be  over 
in  perhaps  5  days,  or  after  extended 
massive  bombing,  that  that  would  pret- 
ty much  be  the  end  of  it.  he  said  he  did 
not  think  so.  He  said,  in  fact,  there  is 
no  precedent  in  military  history,  and 
he  said  that  also  recognizing  that  we 
have  not  seen  this  kind  of  buildup  in 
armaments  and  technology  and  so 
forth. 

But  he  wanted  to  be  very  clear  with 
us  that  we  should  not  be  working  off 
the  premise  that  this  will  be  a  neat, 
clean,  little  war  in  a  matter  of  days 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Concluding  very  brief- 
ly. I  will  just  say  that  those  who  have 
been  spreading  this  information  around 
about  how  few  casualties  are  at  risk 
even  if  the  United  States  prevails  do  a 
great  disservice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  have  to  be  told  the  facts  ai^ 
we  understand  them,  that  if  this  turns 
out  to  be  a  land  war  of  any  proportion 
that  we  could  stand  to  lose  literally 
thousands  of  American  lives,  and  that 
should  be  the  very  basis  and  the  fun- 


damental questions  which  we  ask  first 
before  this  Congress  makes  a  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  declare 
war. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota 

Mr  VENTO  Mr  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  who  have  been. 
I  think,  asking  and  raising  some  very 
important  questions  and  points  in  this 
debate  on  our  actions  and  proposals  in 
the  Middle  F^ast.  especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  others  who 
have  just  returned 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  armed  forces 
arrayed  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
and  Iraq  today  are  the  largest  con- 
centration of  ground  forces  since  World 
War  II  that  have  been  arrayed  against 
one  another,  and  so  lest  anyone  have 
any  questions  or  doubts  about  what  the 
consequences  will  be  if  there  were  an 
absolute  confrontation  between  those 
forces.  I  think  added  to  that,  the  weap- 
ons of  1990.  not  the  weapons  of  1940. 
which  unfortunately  are  much  more  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  what  their  imr>act  Is 
on  those  troope  and  on  those  people  In 
that  region. 

I  think  we  have  a  very  Important 
point  in  history.  One  can  only  specu- 
late, in  fact,  and  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  asked  questions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  concerning  the  number  of 
casualties.  US  casualties,  that  might 
occur,  and  in  each  instance  when  I 
have  been  present  and  those  questions 
have  been  raised  and  when  I  have  read 
of  those  questions  in  the  news  media 
by  virtue  of  the  responses  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  they  have  deferred  to  answer 
those  questions.  They  would  not  specu- 
late They  would  not  answer  those 
questions.  So  I  think  they  would  be 
quite  significant. 

I  know  colleagues  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  surgical  aerial  strikes.  We 
have  had  some  examples  of  that  in  Gre- 
nada in  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  those 
types  of  strikes  when  they  bombed  hos- 
pitals for  the  mentally  ill.  and  they  did 
not  do  it  viciously,  they  did  not  do  it 
intentionally,  hut  those  are  the  types 
of  limitations  that  exist  even  with 
these  types  of  modern  weapons 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  more  point, 
and  that  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  critical 
points,  and  that  is  the  point  of  timing 
in  the  January  \b  deadline. 

True,  this  is  a  construct  that  has 
been  created  by  the  administration,  by 
our  allies,  and  by  others.  It  is  not  a 
construct  that  we  need  to  endorse  in 
terms  of  effectively  dealing  with  at- 
taining the  objectives  or  goals  in  the 
Middle  East  with  regard  to  the  removal 
of  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 
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Indeed,  some  of  the  goals  that  have 
been  outlined  with  the  threat  of  force 
have  been  achieved.  I  firmly  believe,  of 
course,  that  the  continued  Imposition 
and  stand  of  sanctions,  of  the  blockade, 
of  diplomacy,  and  of  course,  the  defen- 
sive deployment  of  some  troops,  wheth- 
er or  not  we  need  the  number  of  troops, 
of  course,  is  another  matter  will  work; 
but  this  sort  of  concept  or  construct  of 
a  window  of  opportunity,  which  is  gen- 
erally dictated  to  us  by  others,  by  our 
so-called  coalition  of  support,  is  an  in- 
teresting one  because  there  are  reli- 
gious holidays,  because  traditionally 
there  has  been  animosity  between  the 
various  individuals  in  the  coalition.  It 
seems  to  me  not  just  that  the  sanc- 
tions would  work,  but  that  if  we  are 
really  trying  to  demonstrate  a  new 
means  In  terms  of  solving  problems 
like  this  that  I  think  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  the  future,  that  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  try  to  begin  to 
work  and  demonstrate  that.  yes.  the 
Syrians  and  many  other  countries  that 
are  involved  in  this  have  to  dem- 
onstrate some  discipline  in  terms  of 
staying  the  course. 

I  do  not  think  we  do  ourselves  a  serv- 
ice simply  by  recognizing  and  giving  in 
to  that,  rather  than  building  the  type 
of  stick-to-it-iveness  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  solve  this  problem. 

Finally,  I  would  just  add  briefly,  and 
I  know  other  Members  want  to  talk 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this,  and  this  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  this  new  world  order  and  what 
it  is  going  to  be  like. 

■\'ou  know,  one  of  the  sad  realities  of 
the  1990's  is  that  indeed  small  coun- 
tries, Iraq  with  some  less  than  20  mil- 
lion population  now  has  arrayed  the 
fourth  largest  army  with  an  impressive 
arsenal  of  weapons,  but  many  other 
countries  now  have  the  capability  to 
gain  conventional  arms,  surface-to-sur- 
face missiles,  surface-to-air  missiles,  a 
whole  host  of  armaments  that  can  in- 
deed cause  them  to  threaten  the  so- 
called  superpowers,  threaten  a  country 
like  ours,  or  like  the  Soviet  Union  or 
other  countries  that  have  been  consid- 
ered to  be  part  of  the  first  or  second 
world.  So  these  Third  World  countries 
coming  of  age.  we  just  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  participant  in  the  global  govern- 
ment structures  that  we  have,  have  to 
find  a  means  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems other  than  just  the  military  op- 
tion. 

I  suggest  some  of  them  are  inherent 
in  the  approach  we  are  taking  here. 
Maybe  the  threat  of  military  force  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  them  but  the  use  of  it 
has  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  I  think  that  proportion- 
ality is  very  important. 

The  first  question,  we  raised  many 
questions  about  the  cost  of  this,  who  is 
doing  their  part  and  who  is  not.  but  the 
first  question  in  this  should  be  the 
moral   question.   Yes.   It   is   American 


lives,  but  we  are  literally  talking  about 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  lives  in 
the  Middle  East  that  will  be  lost  and 
who  will  pick  up  the  pieces,  who  will 
occupy  Iraq,  who  will  build  these  coun- 
tries back  up?  What  will  we  have  at- 
tained in  terms  of  accomplishing  that 
and  how  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
next  Saddam  Hussein  that  will  be 
present  someplace  on  this  globe,  an- 
other problem  we  have  to  solve,  be- 
cause indeed  we  know  today  if  it  is  our 
mission  as  a  nation  to  be  the  world's 
policeman,  to  play  this  particular  role, 
that  many  of  us  are  eager  to  play,  that 
indeed  we  will  be  faced  with  this  di- 
lemma again  and  again. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  really  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  insight. 
and  in  a  way  I  would  kind  of  like  to 
play  Devil's  Advocate,  because  I  agree 
so  much  with  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  maybe  his  just  having  come  back 
from  that  region,  maybe  he  can  give 
me  something  else. 

I  listened  to  all  the  arguments  for 
why  people  should  go  for  the  Presi- 
dent's declaration  of  war  this  morning, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  has  very  ef- 
fectively undone  them,  the  bit  about 
well,  the  alliance  will  collapse  if  we  do 
not  go  immediately.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out  they  all  could  col- 
lapse and  his  is  a  very  weak  alliance 
and  we  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Obviously,  the  burden-sharing  issues, 
obviously  the  constitutional  issues;  I 
do  not  think  anybody  in  the  worid 
thinks  it  Is  a  good  idea  to  draw  a  date 
and  say.  "OK.  if  it  isn't  done  by  then. 
we  go  to  war." 

And  certainly  under  the  Constitution 
we  are  supposed  to  be  there  as  a  bal- 
ance to  any  one  person  doing  some- 
thing crazy  like  setting  a  date. 

I  also  hear  the  gentleman  talking 
about  the  vision  thing.  We  know  do- 
mestically the  administration  has  been 
accused  of  not  having  a  vision.  The  vi- 
sion thing  has  become  kind  of  a  joke 
for  "Saturday  Night  Live";  but  I  really 
hear  the  gentleman  saying,  too,  we 
have  a  vision  thing  problem  inter- 
nationally. Is  that  correct,  or  is  there 
something  I  am  missing? 

Can  the  gentleman  play  Devil's  Advo- 
cate and  come  up  with  any  reason  why 
someone  should  vote  the  other  way?  At 
this  point  I  just  do  not  get  it.  The  gen- 
tleman very  effectively  knocked  down 
everything  that  I  heard  this  morning. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Well.  I 
think  the  gentlewoman  makes  a  good 
point,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
is  a  representative  vision.  I  appreciate 
that  it  has  been  cloaked  in  the  notion 
of  a  new  world  order,  but  I  almost  feel 
like  David  Letterman.  WTiat  are  the  10 
reasons  why  the  United  States  is  in  the 
Middle  East? 


We  thought  we  were  there  to  stop 
naked  aggression.  We  have  in  fact  done 
that. 

Some  said  earlier  we  were  there  to 
restore  the  Emir,  but  the  American 
people  said,  "I  don't  want  my  children 
dying  to  restore  the  Emir  of  Kuwait 
and  the  royal  family." 

We  were  later  told  that  we  had  to  go 
there  and  maybe  start  hostilities  be- 
cause the  President  had  had  it. 

Then  we  were  told  by  Secretary 
Baker  that  our  children  were  going  to 
die  in  the  Middle  East  because  it  was 
American  jobs. 

Then  we  were  told,  "Let's  get  sophis- 
ticated, America.  This  is  about  oil   " 

Then  the  American  people  said  they 
would  pay  a  little  bit  more  rather  than 
kill  their  own  kids. 

Then  we  said.  "Well,  it  is  about  lower 
gas  prices,  because  we  know  people  are 
sensitive  to  that."  And  they  said  they 
would  pay  a  little  bit  more  rather  than 
kill  their  kids. 

We  are  told  that  we  now  have  to 
move  because  the  President  is  out  of 
patience.  None  of  those  have  held  up. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
only  thing  he  left  out  was  jobs.  We 
were  told  it  was  jobs. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Jobs,  you 
know.  That  is  not  going  to  work. 

Finally,  they  took  a  poll  and  they 
saw  that  Americans  were  upset  about 
nuclear  weajKins.  that  Saddam  Hussein 
might  have  nuclear  weapons. 

One  of  the  things  we  learned  on  our 
trip  when  we  were  told  by  Government 
officials,  two  very  interesting  points, 
as  again  we  go  to  risk  our  most  valu- 
able assets — our  mothers  and  fathers, 
daughters,  sons,  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

We  were  told  that  without  the  help  of 
the  European  community.  Saddam 
Hussein  could  not  be  as  far  along  the 
road  to  nuclear  weapons  as  he  is  today, 
but  that  he  cannot  complete  the  nu- 
clear weapons  circle  without  additional 
help  by  the  European  community 

Has  the  President  asked  the  Euro- 
peans to  take  the  pledge  that  they  will 
not  help  Saddam  Hussein  get  the  nu- 
clear weapons?  I  have  not  seen  that. 

So  we  are  apparently  willing  to  risk 
nothing.  The  President  has  not  asked 
Americans  for  a  single  sacrifice.  He  has 
not  asked  us  to  drive  less.  He  has  not 
asked  us  to  stay  home  on  a  Friday 
night  to  save  oil  or  to  save  energ>-  or  to 
help  our  economy,  but  he  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  put  5,000  or  10,000  American 
casualties  on  the  line. 

I  think  the  test  for  us  will  be  in  a 
constitutional  sense  and  in  a  legal 
sense  when  we  vote  over  the  next  cou- 
ple of  days,  what  is  the  compelling  rea- 
son that  this  administration  gave  you 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  that  you 
voted  to  send  young  men  and  women  to 
war,  a  declaration  of  war? 

Forget  the  euphemisms  about  sup- 
porting the  U.N.  resolution.  The  United 
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Nations  will  not  go  to  war  American 
men  and  women  will  go  to  war  The 
United  Nations  will  not  live  in  the 
desert.  American  men  and  women  will 
live  in  the  desert.  The  United  Nations 
will  not  fro  broke  financini?  this  war. 
American  taxpayers  will  The  U  N 
economy  will  not  suffer  The  American 
economy  will  suffer. 

So  there  had  better  be  a  very,  very 
compelling  reason  why  the  Conjrress  of 
the  United  States  would  vote  to  go  to 
war. 

I  think  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado has  pointed  out,  we  have  listened 
to  reasons  for  5  months.  They  have 
changed  reasons  more  than  I  have 
changed  my  clothes.  None  of  them  have 
held  up  in  front  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, other  than  trying  to  scare  them, 
because  when  you  take  apart  their  ar- 
giiments.  they  do  not  hold  up 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  one  of 
the  issues  we  hear  so  much  about  la  the 
comparison  between  this  situation 
where  the  gentleman  has  just  come 
back  from  and  1939  when  Hitler  was 
rolling  through  Was  there  anyone  in 
that  region  that  really  felt  Saddam 
Hussein  was  ready  to  roll  some  more? 
Did  they  really  think  that  this  was 
like  Hitler''  Did  they  really  think  he 
had  not  been  stopped  adequately?  My 
Impression  is  he  got  totally  stopped. 
This  Is  it.  and  no  one  thinks  he  is  going 
to  go  an  inch  further,  and  the  question 
is  now  how  we  push  him  back. 
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Mr.    MILLER  of  California, 
point 


I  think 
the  point  was  that  people  believed 
that,  left  to  his  own.  yes.  we  would,  but 
he  has  not  been  left  to  his  own.  We  are 
watching  one  of  the  most  effective  em- 
bargoes and  program  of  sanctions  in 
modern  times  We  clearly  have  been 
willing  to  send  American  troops,  mili- 
tary equipment,  aircraft  carriers,  to 
stop  him  He  has  been  stopped.  So,  no, 
nobody  was  suggesting  that  he  is  now 
Just  going  to  leap  forward  again.  No- 
body believes  for  a  moment  that  that  is 
what  it  is. 

I  think  it  IS  important  that  every- 
body understands  that  if  the  coalition 
truly  works  together.  Saddam  Hussein 
cannot  roll  like  Hitler  rolled  In  1939. 
This  is  not  1939  That  was  a  very  clever 
analogy  to  whip  up  the  press.  They 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to 
find  some  comparisons  and  get  the 
American  public  rolling. 

It  is  not  the  reality  of  the  situation, 
period.  It  is  not  to  minimize  the  danger 
of  Saddam  Hussein  or  his  wickedness 
or  his  evilness,  but  it  is  not  to  suggest 
that  this  is  an  analogous  situation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY  I  think.  In  fact,  the  case 
is  even  stronger.  Had  we — had  the 
world  done  to  Adolf  Hitler  what  the 
world  is  now  doing  to  Saddam  Hussein, 


he    would 
quickly 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  right  Our  country  was  trad- 
ing with  Mussolini  when  he  went  to 
North  Africa.  There  was  no  embargo. 

Mr  MOODY  Right  This  embargo, 
this  embargo,  these  sets  of  sanctions 
which  are  now  being  decried  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  Inadequate,  have  cut 
the  national  income  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's country  in  half. 

This  country  is  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion because  we  may  suffer  a  2-percent 
loss  in  our  GNP  Can  you  imagine  the 
status  around  here  if  our  income  was 
cut  at  the  rate  of  50  percent  instead  of 
2  percent? 

Not  only  that.  70  percent  of  the  food 
imports,  of  the  foodstuffs  are  imported 
into  that  country  And  almost  all  of 
the  spare  parts,  and  military  capacity, 
which  is  degrading  The  Hitler  analo- 
gies are  totally  absured  Had  this  world 
done  half  of— if  the  world  had  done  one- 
tenth  to  Hitler  what  it  is  doing  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Hitler  would  have  been 
stopped.  Instead,  the  world  went  on 
with  business  as  usual 

I  have  a  couple  of  more  points  that  I 
would  like  to  make  later  on. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  Important 
point. 

If  you  remember,  one  of  the  concerns 
of  this  administration  was  that  the 
American  people  would  not  take  kindly 
to  or  withstand  or  endure  Iraqi  chil- 
dren starving  on  CNN  as  the  embargo 
began  to  work  Now  we  are  being  told 
that  the  embargo  will  not  be  held  up 
because  people  are  not  starving.  The 
point  of  the  embargo  was  not  to  starve 
the  Iraqi  people.  We  believe  many  of 
them  are  victims  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
The  purpose  of  the  embargo  was  to 
close  down  the  Iraqi  economy,  to  deny 
Saddam  Hussein  the  replacement  parts 
for  his  warmaking  machine  and  to  en- 
gage in  the  suffering  of  his  economy. 

All  of  the  evidence  suggests  that  that 
In  fact  Is  happening.  But  because  we 
see  oranges  in  the  marketplace  on 
CNN.  we  say  we  must  abandon  it. 

Our  generals  told  us  the  simple  fact 
of  the  T-72.  Russian  tanks,  sitting  in 
the  desert  under  Saddam  Hussein's 
control,  the  tanks  are  disintegrating 
by  simply  sitting  there.  His  warmaking 
capacity  is  getting  less  day  after  day. 

Secretary  Cheney  told  us  that  it  al- 
ready has  taken  a  toll  on  his  air  force. 
It  will  take  its  last  toll  on  its  soliders. 
But  It  was  also  suggested  over  the 
weekend  that  it  was  starting  to  take  a 
toll  on  his  mechanization.  And  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  be  as  maneu- 
verable  a  month  from  now  as  they  are 
today,  they  will  not  be  able  to  service 
this  warmaking  machine. 

The  sanctions  are  in  fact  working  in 
a  military  and  an  economic  sense. 
True,  children  are  not  starving.  But 
should  that  really  be  the  goal  of  this 
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country''  That  children   8tar\'e  at  the 
behest  of  Saddam  Hussein'' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  MOODY  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  but  children  will  die  violently  If 
the  war  begins.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing incompatible  about  an  adminis- 
tration that  says  that  we  cannot  have 
the  sanctions  because  children  will 
starve,  in  one  minute  and  in  the  next 
one  It  is  saying  we  are  going  to  have  a 
short,  fast  war  because  we  are  going  to 
have  .saturation  bombing.  How  can  you 
say  that  we  cannot  let  children  starve, 
but  It  is  all  right  to  drop  bombs  in 
massive  numbers  in  order  to  ensure  a 
non-Vietnam  result  a  quick,  sudden, 
overwhelming  show  of  force  that  will 
engulf  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civil- 
ians, including  children'' 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  Washington 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  for  a  question:  All  the  lis- 
tening and  all  the  reading  I  have  done 
over  the  last  few  months  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  talk  about  casualties 
beyond  those  who  will  die.  When  you 
were  over  there  on  the  trip,  did  they 
talk  at  all  about  the  effects  on  the 
American  society  and  the  psycho- 
logical injuries  of  this  war? 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  No  Unfor- 
tunately, that  has  not  been  much  of  a 
discussion  either  there^-I  tried  to 
make  that  point  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, that  apparently  now  we  are  ar- 
riving at  a  conclusion  rapidly  that  5.000 
dead  American  soliders  Is  aceptable. 
The  point  Is  that  those  5.000  are  mem- 
bers of  families  and  that  the  ripple  ef- 
fect for  our  society  is  going  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional tragedy 

Clearly,  that  was  not— when  we  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Israelis,  they  sug- 
gested that,  you  know,  that  was  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  but  they  ex- 
pected the  war  to  be  longer  and  not  to 
be  as  neat  as  that  scenario.  Then  you 
had  to  discuss  the  wounded,  those  that 
would  return  without  arms  or  without 
legs,  blinded,  imparled  in  other  ways, 
as  we  saw  from  Vietnam. 

So  this  will  not  be  neat  The  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  get  tricked  into  the 
belief  that  we  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  sanctions 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  That  really  is  the 
point  of  my  question.  Most  people, 
when  they  talk  about  this  war,  want  to 
analogize  either  to  Hitler  or  to  Viet- 
nam The  administration  always  dis- 
misses the  analogy  of  a  Vietnam  They 
say  it  IS  not  a  jungle,  it  is  a  desert. 

But  the  real  analogy,  from  my  per- 
sonal experience,  is  that  this  is  a  war 
where  a  President  is  trying  to  take  the 
country  into  a  war  when  the  people  are 
not  united  behind  him.  That  is  what 
happened  in  Vietnam 

In  my  experience-- 1  spent  2  years  of 
my  life  when,  I  was  never  going  to  be 
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in  politics,  I  was  going  to  spend  my 
time  in  academic  medicine.  Well,  I 
wound  up  being  down  in  Long  Beach,  at 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Station,  taking 
care  of  casualties  coming  out  of  Viet- 
nam. They  were  marines  and  sailors 
who  were  in  those  reverine  boats.  And 
they  came  home  to  a  country  that  did 
not  respect  what  they  had  done,  that 
questioned  what  they  had  done,  that 
said— they  raised  questions  about  ev- 
erything about  that  war. 

Each  morning.  I  would  get  up  and 
read  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  this 
would  say,  "We  are  winning  the  war.  " 

Then  I  would  go  over  and  talk  to  the 
marines  just  back  from  Vietnam  who 
would  say.  •It  is  all  a  lie,  all  the  num- 
bers a  lie.  The  leaders  are  lying.  We  are 
not  winning;  we  are  losing."  And  the 
effects  of  that  we  are  living  with  in 
this  country  right  now. 

No  one,  in  talking  about  this  war.  is 
willing  to  talk  about  drugs,  the  home- 
lessness.  the  prisons  that  are  filled. 

We  lost  in  this  country  more  Viet- 
nam veterans  by  suicide  than  were 
killed  there.  There  have  been  more 
than  60.000  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
committed  suicide. 

Now.  those  are  the  kind  of  effects 
that  this  administration  refuses  to 
bring  out  into  the  open  and  discuss  be- 
fore you  start  a  war  where  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  divided. 

I  think  that  in  many  ways  it  is  easi- 
er, in  some  ways,  for  people  to  have 
died  in  Vietnam  than  to  have  come 
back  and  lived. 

This  administration  refuses  to  talk 
about  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  the 
American  society  if  we  go  in  divided. 

I  think  it  is  crucial  that  the  gentle- 
man's trip  was  made,  that  he  is  raising 
his  voice  in  this  special  order,  to  make 
the  American  people  think  about  the 
broader  issues,  because  it  is  not  simply 
body  bags. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  would  just  say  to  my 
friend  from  Waishington  that  he  has 
made  a  great  contribution  because  as  a 
physician  he  knows  what  war  really 
means  in  a  perspective  very  different 
than  most  of  us.  I  want  to  add  another 
point,  having  come  back  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf:  This  conflict,  if  you  will. 
war.  will  have  a  different  kind  of  cas- 
ualty, as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  my 
good  friend  from  California.  There  are 
families  there,  there  are  whole  families 
over  there.  Husbands  and  wives  are 
over  there,  they  have  left  children  at 
home.  In  one  case,  the  general  who  was 
briefing  us  on  deployment  has  two  of 
his  kids  coming  over  because  we  have  a 
professional  military  now. 

Families  follow  one  another. 

So  the  kind  of  effects  that  we  are 
going  to  have  here,  that  we  are  already 
having,  from  little  kids  who  are  left 
crying  at  home  as  both  parents  go  off. 
as  moms  go  off.  as  dads  go  off,  is 
unreal.  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 


California — he  is  the  founder  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families — and  he  has  brought  to  this 
House  information  about  the  stresses 
that  we  have  on  families  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances, 

I  would  ask  him  to  comment  from  his 
exi)erience  on  what  this  new  Army  is 
going  to  do  to  our  people. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  would 
comment,  I  think  it  is  a  testimony  to 
the  notion  that  probably  war  is  in  fact 
obsolete  because  of  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment that  it  now  inflicts  not  only  on 
the  vanquished  but  on  the  victors,  that 
the  price  becomes  so  high  for  those 
who  p>erceive  that  they  have  won  that 
the  victory  becomes  terribly  hollow. 

D  1530 

Mr.  Spteaker,  I  only  have  2  minutes 
left,  and  then  there  is  going  to  be  an 
additional  hour  of  time  here.  Let  me 
just  say  this,  that  I  want  America  to 
think,  and  I  want  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress to  think  between  now  and  the 
time  we  vote,  of  the  gift  that  we  have 
already  given  the  world  since  August  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  country  could 
have  done  what  we  did.  Military  people 
around  the  world  are  amazed  at  the 
ability  we  had  to  project  those  mili- 
tary forces  on  the  Saudi  border  and  to 
stop  Saddam  Hussein.  We  have  spent 
billions  of  our  treasury.  We  have  given 
our  sons  and  our  daughters,  and  moth- 
ers and  fathers,  and  our  brothers  and 
our  sisters  to  stop  this  madman.  We 
should  be  proud  as  Americans.  We 
should  be  proud  that  we  were  able  to 
react,  that  we  were  able  to  deal  with 
that  problem. 

But  we  should  also  be  clear  thinking 
and  clear  eyed  about  whether  the  next 
burden  is  our  burden  alone.  Is  it  just 
America's  to  die  on  the  battlefield,  or 
is  it  a  risk  that  all  of  us  should  share 
in  the  world  community''  Is  it  just 
America's  burden  to  die  while  others 
stand  back  and  reap  the  benefit'' 

We  talk  about  the  U.N.  resolution. 
The  United  Nations  was  created  to 
keep  peace,  not  to  make  war.  We  can 
create,  because  Saddam  Hussein  has 
nowhere  to  go.  we  can  create  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  in  this  region  over 
the  next  180  days,  or  the  next  year,  and 
we  can  start  sharing  that  burden  with 
other  countries  of  the  world  because  it 
cannot  just  be  our  place  in  the  world  to 
die  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 

We  gave  them  a  gift.  We  gave  them  a 
gift,  and  it  was  very  valuable  and  is 
very  valuable  today.  But  we  should  not 
be  stampeded  into  believing  that  some- 
how we  will  not  be  complete  as  a  na- 
tion unless  we  engage  in  the  war-mak- 
ing power,  that  somehow  this  will  all 
be  for  naught  or  a  failure,  because  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  stopped  cold  in  the 
desert. 

And  if  there  are  those  who  choose  to 
smuggle,  if  there  are  those  who  choose 
to  break  the  sanctions  and  the  embar- 
go, we  should,  as  a  world  community. 
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deal  with  them,  not  simply  because  of 
their  failure,  because  of  their  Immoral- 
ity, kill  our  young  people  in  a 
warmaking  capacity.  We  should  deal 
with  those  nations  and  those  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  French  cannot 
stop  selling  weapons  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, then  we  should  not  buy  French 
products.  If  the  Germans  cannot  stop 
selling  warmaking  capacity  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  we  should  not  buy  Gennan 
products.  We  should  understand  there 
is  another  way  to  address  this  problem, 
and  it  is  not  just  through  the  barrel  of 
a  gun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  cannot  be  the  mes- 
sage to  the  world,  and  that  cannot  be 
the  role  of  this  Congress.  We  must 
think  through  what  we  have  already 
done  and  the  gift  we  have  given  at  no 
small  price  to  our  constituents,  to  our 
neighbors,  to  our  taxpayers,  to  our 
families,  at  no  small  price.  Be  proud 
during  this  debate  of  what  has  taken 
place  and  understand  the  perils  of  what 
is  yet  to  come,  and  the  responsibility, 
and  keep  in  mind  the  following  at  the 
end  of  the  debate: 

Has  a  compelling  reason  been  given 
to  us  which  makes  us  believe  that  we 
should  take  430,000  Americans,  put 
them  in  harm's  way.  and  risk  their 
lives,  and  risk  their  future,  and  risk 
our  economy,  and  risk  our  debf  That 
is  the  question. 

But  it  must  be  compelling,  not  the 
reasons  we  have  been  given  over  the 
last  5  months  that  have  dribbled  out  of 
the  White  House,  and  each  one  has  fall- 
en flat  with  the  American  people.  They 
must  be  compelling  because  the  lives  of 
those  young  people  are  compelling. 
Each  one  of  them  is  an  American  flow- 
er in  bloom.  Each  one  of  them  had  a 
job.  They  have  a  family,  they  have  re- 
lationships, they  have  a  love.  They 
have  an  occupation,  they  have  a  future 
and  a  career,  and  the  one  thing  they 
said  to  all  of  us  is  they  want  to  come 
home  to  that  future,  to  that  career,  to 
that  family,  to  their  children,  to  the 
love,  to  their  dreams. 

They  will  do  it  if  we  ask  them.  We 
had  damned  well  better  be  careful 
about  how  we  ask  them  and  know  the 
reasons  that  we  ask  them  because, 
when  we  look  into  their  faces,  they  are 
not  just  a  soldier.  They  are  not  just  a 
nurse.  They  are  not  just  a  tank  com- 
mander. They  are  not  just  a  jet  pilot. 
They  are  not  just  a  maintenance  per- 
son. They  are  children,  they  are  moth- 
ers and  fathers.  They  are  our  brothers 
and  our  sisters.  They  are  our  sons  and 
our  daughters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  often  this  country 
has  struck  up  the  bands,  and  the  louder 
the  bands  play  and  the  more  flags  we 
display,  usually  the  less  principle- 
based  war  we  have. 

There  will  be  great  ceremony  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  to  try  to  honor 
each  and  every  one  of  them  as  a  hero. 
They  will  only  be  heroes  if  we  are  clear 
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and  compelling  in  the  reason  we  send 
them  forth 

If  it  is  not  for  the  highest  purpose,  no 
amount  of  Army  bands,  no  amount-  of 
American  fla+fs.  no  amount  of  politi- 
cians' speeches  can  make  them  heroes. 

They  are  willini?  to  serve.  They  ask 
the  same  from  us.  to  serve,  to  serve 
them  and  the  rest  of  our  constituents 
in  this  debate  and  in  our  votes. 


NEGOTIATIONS  OR  LOSS  OF  LIFE'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AL- 
E>t.^NDER)  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr  Downey]  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  I 
am  going  to  speak  5  or  10  minues.  and 
I  am  going  tu  yield  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  here,  and  I  am  told  we  will  be 
doing  the  rule  at  4  o'clock,  and  then  we 
will  come  back  to  this. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  I  am  in  my  17th  year  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  It  is 
nonetheless  true.  and.  as  I  reflect  back 
on  that  period  of  time.  I  cannot  re- 
member a  more  important  issue  that  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  than  the  one  that 
is  currently  before  us.  It  is  the  most 
important  issue  that  I  have  dealt  with, 
and  my  guess  Is  it  is  probably  true 
with  most  of  my  colleagues,  that  this 
responsibility  of  war  and  peace  dwarfs 
all  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  got  into  politics,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr  DElJ^ims]  is  a  great  hero  of 
mine:  waging  a  lonely  fight  against  the 
war  in  Vietnam  I  got  involved  in  local 
politics  and  then  ran  for  Congress  be 
cause  I  felt  that  our  Involvement  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  wrong,  that  it  was 
a  mistake,  but  that  the  only  way  to 
change  policy  was  to  do  so  peacefully 
and  democratically,  and  I  chose  a  polit- 
ical career,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  a  position,  along  with  many 
others  in  1975.  to  bring  down  the  final 
curtain  on  that  sorry  chapter  of  Amer- 
ican history  whuh  we  call  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam 

I  believe,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
do,  that  the  history  of  the  world  is 
Btrewn  with  the  lost  opportunities  for 
people  to  try  and  settle  their  disputes 
without  the  resort  to  violence,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  of  the 
central  issues  that  we  euldress  today. 
this  idea  that  the  new  world  order,  and 
we  have  heard  that  discussed  and  prob- 
ably will  hear  more  as  time  goes  on.  is 
about  the  prospect  of  sitting  down  and 
negotiating  our  differences  without  the 
catastrophic  loss  of  life 

The  first  thing  that  we  will  discuss  is 
something  that  may  seem  arcane  to 
the  American  people,  and  that  is  this 
Issue  of  congressional  prerogatives 
When  those  overweight  and  older,  mid- 
dle-aged men  '20*2  summers  ago  got  to- 
gether in  Philadelphia,  cramped  in  a 
crowded  room   in   Philadelphia  during 


the  summer,  they  decided  that  one  of 
the  most  important  things  that  they 
wanted  to  invest  in  the  people's  branch 
of  government  was  the  decision  to  send 
people  to  war  Their  memory  was  of 
George  III  who  had  involved  the  force 
of  the  then-British  empire  in  a  war  on 
American  soil  and  in  wars  that  were  to 
come  in  Europe. 
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They  remembered  the  activities  of 
the  czars,  they  wanted  to  have  a  check 
on  that  power,  and  they  put  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility to  declare  war  In  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States 
Interestingly,  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  flowed  back  into 
the  Congress,  and  they  found  that  to  be 
cumbersome,  so  they  wanted  to  have  a 
Commander  in  Chief  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  command  decisions  and  not  for 
the  purpose,  as  some  have  argued,  to 
make  policy  willy-nilly  And  we  have 
sometimes — certainly  we  have  in  the 
last  50  years — lost  sight  of  the  historic 
view  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  which 
IS  more  of  a  functionary  role  than  a 
policymaking  one 

So  the  first  order  of  business  which  is 
important  for  the  Congress  to  assert  is 
this  natural  authority.  I  hope  we  do 
that  and  do  it  vigorously. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  goes  on  to 
the  next  poinf 

Mr  DOWNEY  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  makes  a  very  important 
point,  and  I  think  again  in  the  spirit  of 
being  educative,  article  I.  section  8. 
paragraph  11  of  the  Constitution  as- 
serts that  the  clear  authority  with  all 
power  to  declare  war  is  vested  in  the 
Congress,  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
the  right  to  declare  war.  On  many  oc- 
casions the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  asserted  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  saying.  "I  don't 
need  to  come  to  Congress  This  is 
something  I  can  do  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  • 

But  any  student  of  the  Constitution 
reads  that  in  article  II,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  we  define  the  duties  of 
the  President  in  his  or  her  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  I  find  it  interesting 
and  fascinating  that  when  one  looks  at 
the  Federalist  Papers,  which  framed 
the  discussion  and  which  are  the  his- 
torical documents  of  the  dtscusoion  and 
which  are  the  underpinnings  of  our 
Constitution,  Federalist  Paper  No.  69, 
in  defining  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  says  that  in  that  ca- 
pacity the  President  has  less  power 
than  the  King  of  England  and  less 
power  than  the  Governor  of  New  York. 
And  at  the  time  that  the  Constitution 
was  being  debated,  the  King  of  England 
could  take  troops  to  war  on  his  word, 
the  Governor  of  New  York  could  take 
the  militia  to  war. 
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The  Constitution  is  very  clear,  ajid 
the  Federalist  Paper  that  underpins  it 
IS  very  clear,  that  the  President  in  his 
role  as  chief  executive  officer,  e.^  the 
gentleman  aptly  pointed  out.  can  only 
conduct  the  war.  but  only  the  Congress 
can  establish  the  policy  and  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  we  shall  or  shall 
not  go  to  war 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  the  previous  spe- 
cial order,  that  was  in  this  gentleman's 
humble  opinion  the  brilliance  of  the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  which  said 
that  no  one  person  should  have  the 
right  to  take  us  to  war.  that  that  has 
to  be  a  difficult  decision,  a  cum- 
bersome decision,  and  that  is  appro- 
priate and  we  need  to  demand  that  pre- 
rogative and  the  American  people  need 
to  support  us  in  that  reality  Other- 
wise, what  is  all  the  battle  for.  if  it  is 
not  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  so- 
ciety based  on  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
constitutional  form  of  governmenf 

Mr  DOWNEY  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  an  excellent  point  Also 
we  will  recall  that  the  Republic  that 
the  Flounders  were  concerned  about 
was  a  fragile  one  200  years  ago  They 
were  threatened  by  Indians  and  by  out- 
side forces.  The  Idea  that  five  or  six 
militiamen  could  gel  together  with  a 
weapon  posed  a  real  and  present  danger 
to  communities  So  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  axiomatic  except  for  the  fact 
that  our  former  colleague,  who  is  now 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr  Cheney, 
does  not  seem  to  have  learned  that  les- 
son He  has  a  more  imperial  view  of  the 
Presidency  and  has  been  quoted  on  sev- 
eral occasions  as  having  said  that  he 
feels  that  the  President  already  has  the 
power.  If  he  chooses,  to  go  to  war  in 
order  to  deal  with  this  real  danger  that 
Saddam  Hussein  poses. 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DOWNEY  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr  Speaker,  another 
former  Member  of  the  House,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  George 
Bush,  said  I  think  as  recently  as  yes- 
terday that  should  we  decide  in  this 
body  on  Saturday  not  to  grant  him  au- 
thority to  go  to  war.  he  feels  no  com- 
punction, that  he  can  go  to  war  any- 
way So  it  is  not  only  Secretary  Che- 
ney who  has  not  read  the  Constitution 
lately. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  an  excellent  point,  and 
hopefully  the  Congress  will  speak  to 
that  issue  directly  on  Saturday. 

The  issue  we  have  at  hand  has  gone 
through  many  permutations.  Let  me 
just  say  that  I  know  there  will  be  many 
on  the  other  side  who  feel  deeply  that 
the  use  of  force  is  the  appropriate  way 
to  reduce  potential  American  ciisual- 
tles,  that  in  the  long-term  interests  of 
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the  United  States  the  use  of  force  is 
the  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  a  des- 
pot like  Saddam  Hussein.  I  respect  that 
view.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  we  do  not  try 
to  characterize  this  in  partisan  terms 
but  just  in  the  terms  of  people  who 
look  at  history  differently  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  about  the  way  to 
achieve  ends  differently. 

There  will  be  substantial  numbers  of 
Democrats  who  will  be  supporting  the 
President,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
substantial  number  of  Republicans  who 
will  be  supporting  the  Democratic  pro- 
po.sal  to  let  the  sanctions  work. 

We  have  discussed  the  question  of 
sanctions  ad  nauseum  here,  but  I  think 
it  bears  a  little  rehashing.  Time  is  on 
our  side.  The  United  States  of  America 
is  winning.  This  rush  to  judgment  sug- 
gests one  of  desperation,  a  desperate 
desire  to  deal  suddenly  with  events 
that  are  getting  out  of  our  control.  We 
are  in  control  of  events. 

It  is  the  world  versus  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. The  only  people  who  are  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  side  are  some  people  in 
Jordan  and  other  Arabs  in  the  Middle 
East  who  are  not  particularly  well  or- 
ganized nor.  for  that  matter,  effective. 
So  we  have  the  luxury  of  time,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  central  disputes  that 
we  see  played  out  today 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
says,  "Well.  look,  you've  got  all  these 
people  in  Kuwait  who  are  suffering 
under  the  Iraqi  boot." 

There  is  no  question  that  they  are 
suffering,  and  our  hearts  go  out  to 
them.  There  were  700.000  Kuwaitis  on 
August  2  in  Iraq  Thankfully,  the  vast 
majority  of  them.  550.000,  have  left 
Iraq,  but  that  still  leaves  150,000  under 
the  jackboot  of  this  world  class  crimi- 
nal, and  the  sooner  they  are  liberated, 
the  better. 

The  other  question  that  is  raised  all 
the  time  in  support  of  this  quick  action 
is  this  idea  of  the  coalition  not  being 
held  together.  I  think  in  the  course  of 
discussion  we  have  heard  that  the  coa- 
lition shows  no  signs  of  fraying.  The 
European  allies  are  embarrassed  by 
their  paltry  role  in  this  operation,  the 
Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Swiss  for 
providing  the  Iraqis  over  the  years 
with  the  weapons  of  war  that  now  face 
Americans,  and  the  Germans  and 
French  for  supplying  the  technology 
for  them  to  build  nuclear  weapons.  My 
guess  is  that  they  are  not  a  problem. 
They  are  not  going  to  suddenly  decide 
to  do  business  with  Saddam  Hussein  as 
long  as  he  occupies  Kuwait. 

As  for  the  Syrians  and  the  Egyptians, 
they  have  done  very  well  in  this  coali- 
tion. The  Egyptians  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  $20  billion  in  economic 
aid  from  ourselves,  from  the  Saudis, 
from  the  Germans,  and  from  the 
French.  This  has  been  good  business  for 
them.  They  are  unlikely  to  decide  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  alliance.  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  was  emphatic  the  other 


day  when  our  group  met  with  him,  by 
saying  that  this  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  outrageous  that  some- 
one like  Saddam  Hussein  has  occupied 
Kuwait,  and  that  they  cannot  allow  it 
to  stand.  So  I  do  not  think  he  is  going 
anywhere. 

As  for  the  Syrians,  if  that  weak  link 
in  our  chain  is  a  problem,  let  us  just 
put  it  in  perspective.  Hafez  al-Assad  is 
a  half-step  below  on  the  big  list  of  who 
is  good  in  the  world.  This  is  the  butch- 
er of  Hama,  who  is  responsible  directly 
for  the  death  of  35,000  of  his  own  citi- 
zens. To  call  him  an  ally-terrorist  is 
probably  the  only  way  to  characterize 
this  man  appropriately.  The  Syrians 
have  indicated  they  are  not  going  to 
invade  Kuwait,  that  they  are  not  going 
to  invade  Iraq,  and  that  their  purpose 
in  this  coalition  is  to  sit  idly  by  and 
hold  our  coats  while  we  go  in  and  de- 
fend the  Saudis.  So  I  do  not  worry 
about  whether  the  Syrians  are  going 
anyplace,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
should. 

As  for  the  Saudis,  where  do  we  expect 
them  to  go.  As  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller] 
has  characterized  them,  this  is  a  group 
of  people  who  have  chosen  to  fly  air- 
planes as  opposed  to  fighting  on  the 
ground.  They  need  us  desperately,  and 
they  are  not  going  anywhere. 
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So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
coalition  is  strong  and  likely  to  be  sup- 
ported for  some  time  to  come.  We  lose 
nothing  by  our  patience  here  in  wait- 
ing for  the  sanctions  to  work. 

I  see  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Ms.  PELOSi].  I  know  she  has  a  prior 
meeting.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
her  at  this  time. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  also  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  putting  this  debate  in  his- 
torical perspective  in  terms  of  the 
power  to  declare  war.  as  well  as  bring- 
ing us  up  to  date  on  what  is  going  on 
there,  coming  off  his  trip  just  a  few- 
hours  ago. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Downey]  he  mentioned  the  new  world 
order.  That  seems  to  be  part  of  this  de- 
bate, what  is  the  new  world  order. 

The  Secretary  of  State  yesterday  and 
the  President  talked  about  a  defining 
moment  in  history,  that  this  crisis 
could  present  us  with  a  defining  mo- 
ment in  history. 

Indeed,  it  has.  Unfortunately,  I  do 
not  like  the  definition  that  it  is  taking 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  indeed  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Solarz  resolution  which 
will  come  before  this  body  tomorrow. 
It  is  plain  and  simple  a  declaration  of 
war.  and  I  do  not  think  we  w-ant  to  go 
down  that  path. 

^Mien  we  talked  about  this  defining 
moment  of  history.  I  recall  a  recent 
North  Atlantic  Assembly's  meeting  in 
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London  a  couple  of  months  ago.  the  po- 
litical arm  of  NATO  meeting  there, 
where  we  were  all  celebrating  the  fact 
that  the  cold  war  was  over,  the  Berlin 
wall  was  down,  and  that  we  could  now 
look  forward  to  a  true  peace,  a  peace 
built  on  detente,  diplomacy,  and  dia- 
log, and  not  a  peace  built  on  deterrence 
alone. 

We  celebrated  recently.  Here  we  are 
at  the  first  opportunity,  with  the  first 
major  conflict  to  come  before  us.  and 
already  we  are  reverting  to  our  former 
types,  our  former  selves,  where  we  are 
resorting  to  militarization  in  order  to 
solve  a  conflict. 

If  the  sanctions  are  not  working,  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  working  to  a 
certain  extent,  why  aren't  they?  Are 
we  not  clever  enough  to  make  them 
work?  Considering  the  alternative,  ob- 
viously, the.v  are  preferable  to  dying, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  many  of  our 
colleagues. 

So  the  choice  we  have  is  to  choose 
between  the  sanctions  and  going  to 
war.  Clearly  my  constituents,  who 
gathered  6.000  strong  at  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Sunday 
evening  of  this  week  in  an  ecumenical 
service.  6.000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, speaking  out  against  the  use  of 
force  and  the  use  of  violence,  prefer 
that  we  go  down  the  path  of  peace  and 
that  we  in  this  defining  moment  say  in 
a  civilized  way.  as  we  go  forward,  that 
Saddam  Hussein  was  barbaric  in  his  be- 
havior: that  what  he  did  placed  him 
outside  the  circle  of  civilized  human 
behavior,  that  we  will  isolate  him  po- 
litically, diplomatically,  and  economi- 
cally, but  we  will  not  be  as  barbaric  as 
he  is,  but  we  will  be  smart  and  clever 
and  we  will  isolate  him. 

We  think  that  is  the  preferable 
course.  But  to  those  who  choose  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  I  have  two  practical 
questions.  One  is.  we  have  been  told 
one  of  the  reasons  for  having  this  war 
was  that  it  was  to  ensure  the  stability 
of  the  region. 

What  if  we  go  to  war?  What  if  we  win 
the  war'!'  Do  our  colleagues  who  sup- 
port this  resolution  guarantee  that  the 
region  will  be  stabilized  if  we  win  in 
that  region? 

I  propose  that  inst-ead  we  will  launch 
an  era  of  violence  which  will  beget 
more  violence,  and  we  will  be  doing  a 
grave  disservice  to  future  generations 
by  not  keeping  the  peace  now  and  act- 
ing in  a  civilized  way.  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  acting  in  the  manner  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Another  question  I  have  for  them  is 
another  practical  question,  and  that  is. 
do  you  think  the  American  people  sent 
us  here  to  send  us  to  war.  a  war  that 
would  be  paid  for  by  money  we  borrow 
from  our  allies  who  are  economic  com- 
petitors, to  protect  the  oil  they  use?  Is 
that  a  reason  for  us  to  go  to  war?  Is 
that  a  way  for  us  to  indebt  a  future 
generation? 
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So  I  maintain  it  Is  a  bad  proposition 
all  around  for  the  American  people, 
and  I  would  hope  that  In  the  deflnln^f 
moment  we  have  before  us.  Instead  of 
choosing  war.  mstead  of  as  the  Ken- 
tleman  from  California  IMr.  MiLLKft) 
pointed  out  our  economy  tn'ing  affected 
very  negatively.  Instead  that  we  choos*^ 
peace,  we  choose  sanctions,  for  all  the 
idealistic  reasons  that  we  all  share  In 
terms  of  peace  bemg  better  than  war. 
and  nonviolence  being  better  than  vio 
lence,  but  also  for  all  the  practical  rea 
sons  about  what  do  we  get  for  it.  and 
who  pays  for  it. 

Mr  DOWNEY  The  gentlewoman 
ffom  California  [Ms.  PELOSU  has  made 
an  excellent  point  I  think  one  of  the 
other  aspects  of  this  that  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  are  the  varying 
goals  of  this  policy  Initially  it  was  to 
defend  Saudi  Arabia  Then  it  became  to 
return  the  stAtus  quo  in  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia. 

American  forces  keeping  the  world 
safe  for  Saudi  feudalism  and  Kuwaiti 
feudalism  is  not  my  Idea  of  how  we 
want  to  spend  American  lives  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  who  are  currently  In  the 
desert,  ready  to  die,  to  protect  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait,  were  all  given  a 
handbook  that  describes  the  do's  and 
don'ts  in  Saudi  .socifty  It  was  inap- 
propriate for  women  to  drive  Indeed, 
the  world  that  we  will  return  to.  if  ev- 
erything goes  as  planned,  is  a  world 
that  should  be  changed  to  begin  with. 

Every  place  else  on  planet  t^rth.  de- 
mocracy Is  breaking  out,  or  has  al- 
ready broken  out.  except  in  the  Middle 
East.  Yet  we  are  prepared  to  say  it  Is 
okay,  women,  nobody  votes  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  women  do  not  drive.  The 
Sabah  family,  the  Amir  who  we  will  re 
store  to  the  throne  when  this  is  all  said 
and  done,  has  absolutely  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  democracy. 

I  suspect  the  President  needs  to  un- 
derstand that  If  American  forces  have 
to  fight.  If  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  do 
not  expect  our  good  friends,  the  Saudis, 
or  our  good  friends,  the  Kuwaitis,  to 
live  as  you  used  to  live,  ignoring  the 
will  of  thousands  of  people  In  your  own 
society  who  would  prefer  a  more  peace- 
ful, a  more  opportunistic  government 
than  the  one  you  have  given  them. 

So  even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances we  return  to  some  very, 
ver>'  strange  places,  if  everything 
works  according  to  plan,  and  war  never 
works  according  to  plan  War  is  not 
neat.  It  la  messy.  It  never  goes  as  you 
expect. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr  MOODY.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  comments  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
PEL<;)ail  on  several  counts  One,  what  it 
would  mean  to  win  that  war. 

I  think  we  need  to  consider  what  will 
this  region  be  like  if  in  fact  the  war 
takes  place.  If  the  war  takes  place  in  a 


way  which  we  are  told  It  will,  mainly  a 
massive,  overwhelming  strike  of  Amer- 
ican forces  by  land,  air.  and  sea,  in- 
volving possibly  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  casualties  and  total  destruction  of 
the  Iraqi  infrastructure,  including  its 
military  infrastructure,  then  what  hap- 
pens'' Do  we  then  become  the  long-term 
landlord  of  the  Middle  f^asf  Do  we 
then  become  the  guarantor  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  new  society  in 
Iraq''  Are  we  going  to  occupy  Iraq  for 
20  years,  for  4.S  years,  the  way  we  did 
with  Germany,  or  even  1  year  or  5 
years'' 

What  happens  to  our  position  In  not 
only  Iraq,  but  in  other  Arab  countries, 
when  we  are  the  country  which  bombed 
women  and  children  and  noncombat- 
ants  to  their  deaths  by  the  scores  of 
thousands'*  What  will  other  Arabs 
think  around  that  part  of  the  world"* 

Will  it  really  be  safer  for  Western  in- 
terests, will  it  really  be  safer  for  Israeli 
interests,  one  of  our  allies  in  the  re- 
gion'' Will  it  be  safer  for  the  somewhat 
shaky  regimes  that  are  our  friends, 
Egypt  and  Morocco,  which  we  do  work 
with  closely**  Those  regimes  are  not 
immune  from  street  demonstrations 
that  could  easily  take  place  if  in  fact 
we  won  the  war 

Stop  and  think  for  a  minute,  what 
does  winning  mean  and  what  comes 
next?  We  tend  to  focus  very  much  on 
the  short-term  military  solutions, 
thinking  once  the  war  is  over,  every- 
thing win  be  fine,  and  it  will  not  if  the 
war  in  fact  takes  place  at  all 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make, 
if  I  could  have  the  gentleman's  time, 
and  I  appreciate  the  time,  would  be  the 
question  of  sanctions. 

The  heart  of  the  Hamilton -Gephardt 
proposal  is  keep  the  sanctions  working, 
apply  the  sanctions,  even  ratchet  them 
up  if  necessary,  and  keep  diplomatic  ef- 
forts going. 

Those  of  us  that  support  that  I  think 
have  the  burden  of  proof  to  argue,  to 
rebut  the  proposition  that  the  sanc- 
tions are  not  working,  and  that  diplo- 
macy will  not  work. 

How  do  we  know  that  diplomacy  will 
not  work  and  sanctions  are  not  work- 
ing-* 

Had  we  taken  that  approach  with  the 
Soviet  Union  40  years  ago  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  take  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, we  would  have  had  nuclear  war. 
Can  anybody  in  this  Chamber  tell  me 
Saddam  Hussein  is  worse  than  Stalin? 
Stalin  was  a  tyrant  of  the  first  order. 

Mr  DOWNEY.  With  a  big  army. 
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Mr.  MOODY.  With  a  huge  army,  dif- 
ferent, but  in  Its  own  way  terribly  pow- 
erful, he  murdered  20  million  of  his  own 
people  in  different  societies  within  the 
enormous  space  called  the  Soviet 
Union,  very  much  the  way  Saddam 
Hussein  has  treated  his  neighbors.  And 
we  felt  it  would  have  been  totally  irre- 
sponsible to  force  a  military  confronta- 


tion with  Stalin.  We  decided  Instead  to 
go  on  the  same  path,  containment,  put 
a  circle  around  them.  If  you  will,  draw 
a  line  in  the  sand.  In  this  case  allowing 
East  Germany  at  the  edge  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  outer  edge  of  the 
other  satellites  to  keep  him  from  mov- 
ing an  Inch.  We  had  the  Berlin  airlift 
to  impose  that  kind  of  policy 

We  have  now  seen  that  containment 
and  other  policies  short  of  war  in  fart 
have  paid  huge  dividends  and  avoided 
the  entire  conflagration  that  would 
have  enveloped  Europe,  and  would  have 
reduced  Europe  to  rubble,  and  to  radio- 
active rubble,  and  probably  caused  lit- 
erally millions  of  deaths  had  we  not 
adopted  the  wiser  policy  of  contain- 
ment. 

It  is  not  as  though  we  liked  Stalin. 
He  was  terrible,  as  terrible  as  Saddam 
Hussein  is  in  Kuwait,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  argument  We  did 
not  like  Stalin  or  agree  with  him  He 
was  as  bad  as  anything  we  have  seen 
recently,  and  yet  it  was  In  our  interest 
to  pursue  a  non-war  policy,  and  we  see 
how  that  IS  paying  off  In  terms  of  free 
nations.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary.  Po- 
land, et  cetera,  are  now  free,  and  this 
was  the  wise  policy,  and  it  was  not  a 
weak  or  a  wimp.v  or  a  nonfirm  policy. 

Finally,  let  me  say  in  terms  of  diplo- 
macy, no  one  can  say  that  a  6-hour 
meeting  in  Geneva  is  the  full  extent  to 
which  we  should  give  diplomacy  its 
chance  It  should  be  the  beginning  of 
the  talks,  not  the  ending  of  the  talks. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  DOWNEY  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  McCloskky]  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania 

Mr  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  commend 
him  for  taking  this  special  order  He 
has  spoken  out  most  eloquently  I  won- 
der if  from  his  experience  I  might  ask 
for  a  couple  of  observations  about  two 
very  important  concerns  in  a  Demo- 
cratic society.  1  have  thought,  given  all 
of  our  experience  in  Vietnam  with  that 
war.  that  even  the  Weinberger-Reagan- 
Bush  administration  had  promulgated 
as  basic  doctrine  that  no  offensive  war 
could  be  taken  without  broad  consen- 
sus and  in  essence  authority  of  the 
American  people.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel,  and  I  know  I  do  not.  that  there  is 
consensus  now  to  launch  an  offensive 
war  coming  from  his  end  of  the  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  asking  me  the  question.  The  com- 
munications that  I  have  received  in  my 
office  suggest  that  there  is  strong  op- 
position to  the  use  of  force.  My  guess  is 
that  I  am  probably  hearing  more  from 
those  people  who  are  connected  these 
days  with  the  peace  movement  than 
from  the  average  citizen,  but  I  think  at 
best  we  are  looking  at  a  50  percent  or 
60  percent  support  for  the  use  of  force. 


which  I  think  will  dwindle  to  a  fraction 
of  that  number  once  the  consequences 
of  war  are  seen. 

So  no.  we  are  not  going  ahead  with 
any  sort  of  strong  consensus  for  the  use 
of  force. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  My  mail  has  been 
running  about  10  to  1  against  offensive 
war.  and  even  the  polls  that  say  the 
American  people  would  authorize  it  say 
that  53  percent  say  that  with  100  cas- 
ualties their  support  goes  to  44  percent, 
and  at  10.000  casualties  it  would  go  to 
25  percent.  But  I  think  it  is  also  very 
interesting  when  we  consider  that  the 
administration  really  is  not  com- 
fortable with  the  Congress  being  active 
on  this  issue.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  are  not  comfortable  at  all  with 
the  idea  of  the  American  people  being 
informed  as  to  future  consequences 

In  essence,  in  the  last  3  or  4  days,  as 
many  Members  know,  the  administra- 
tion appears  to  have  put  a  total  lid  on 
press  activities  in  the  gulf.  In  essence, 
there  is  only  38  people  to  be  allowed 
and  two  teams,  and  they  purport  a  plan 
to  censor  all  dispatches.  Anything  that 
Dan  Rather  or  the  New  York  Times  is 
going  to  be  able  to  use  is  going  to  have 
to  go  through  a  board.  Could  I  get  the 
gentleman's  reaction  to  that? 

Mr.  DOWT^EY.  I  agree.  I  think  as  the 
great  war  correspondent  of  the  Cri- 
mean War  found  out.  the  first  casualty 
of  war  is  truth,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
is  any  different  now  than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  130  years. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Mi'RPHY]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  take  2  minutes  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  As  I  do  that.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  requested  Presi- 
dential authorization  to  declare  war  do 
not  lack  patriotism. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  my  colleagues  that  at 
age  17  when  this  country  was  engaged 
in  the  greatest  conflict  of  this  country. 
1  joined  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and 
within  5  years  after  my  discharge,  my 
unit,  my  reserve  unit  was  called  up  to 
serve  in  a  police  action.  So  I  want  my 
constituents  and  I  want  all  of  the 
Members  to  know  that  those  of  us  who 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  resolution 
giving  the  President  carte  blanche 
EKDwer  to  declare  war  in  the  Middle 
EABt  de  not  lack  in  patriotism. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  war.  but  my 
friends,  we  are  afraid  of  casualties.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  I^residentlal 
resolution  requested  Is  a  declaration  of 
war.  I  know  that  many  Members  will 
get  on  the  floor  and  argue  in  favor  of  it 
and  state  that  it  Is  really  not,  we  are 
going  on  with  the  negotiations,  we  are 
saying  this,  and  it  is  a  copout.  It  is 
passing  the  buck  to  the  White  House, 


The  White  House  has  already  made  it 
clear  what  the  White  House  wants  to 
do,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  WTiite 
House  does  not  stand  in  the  place  of 
those  rulers  that  Plato  once  referred  to 
in  saying  that  a  ruler  is  often  setting 
some  stage  for  a  war  to  go  in  motion  so 
that  he  can  prove  to  his  own  people 
that  they  need  a  leader.  I  hope  our 
President  does  not  adopt  that  policy, 
and  would  continue  with  the  sanctions 
firmly. 

We  have  backed  our  President  on  the 
sanctions.  We  have  backed  the  military 
presence  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  not  to 
the  size  of  the  offensive  capacity  that 
we  now  have. 

We  say.  Mr.  President,  let  the  sanc- 
tions work.  Save  American  lives  until 
it  is  clear  that  those  nations  who  will 
benefit  most  from  this  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it  with  their  lives  and  their  dol- 
lars. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
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Sec.  4.  After  disposition  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  provided  for  In  section  3  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  In 
the  House  a  joint  resolution,  consisting  of 
the  text  printed  in  section  3  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution.  If  offered  by  Representative 
Michel  of  Illlnois.  or  his  designee.  The  joint 
resolution  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hour,  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  proponent  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  commit,  if  offered  by 
Representative  Michel,  or  his  designee 

Mr.  MOAXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  1 
call  up  House  Resolution  27  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  t«nnipere  (Mr  AL- 
EXANDERS The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  now  con- 
sider House  Resolution  27? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  House  agreed  to  consider  House 
Resolution  27. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  27.  Rept.  No. 
102-1 1,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed; 

H.  Res.  27 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  aft«r  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may  rec- 
ognize the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  or  their  designees,  for  a  period  of  gen- 
eral debate  of  twelve  hours,  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  on  the  subject  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  It  shall  be  in  order 
for  the  majority  leader,  or  his  designee,  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader,  to 
move  to  extend  the  period  of  debate  and  said 
motion  shall  not  be  debatable. 

Sec.  2.  After  the  conclusion  of  general  de- 
bate, it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  in  the 
House  a  concurrent  resolution,  consisting  of 
the  text  printed  in  section  1  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this 
resolution,  if  offered  by  Representative  Ben- 
nett of  Florida.  Representative  Durbin  of  Il- 
linois, or  their  designee.  The  concurrent  res- 
olution shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  and  a  Member  opposed  there- 
to. The  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  concurrent  resolution  to 
final  adoption  without  intervening  motion. 

Sec  3.  After  disposition  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  provided  for  in  section  2  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  in 
the  House  a  concurrent  resolution,  consist- 
ing of  the  text  printed  in  section  2  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accompany- 
ing this  resolution,  if  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Hamilton  of  Indiana.  Representative 
Gephardt  of  Missouri,  or  their  designee.  The 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto.  TTie  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  to  final  adoption  without  inter- 
vening motion. 


D  1610 
PARLIAMENTARY  ENQUIRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
exander i.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MURPHY']  wish  to 
state  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  Is  not  strictly  in 
the  nature  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
but  it  is. 

As  I  understand  the  reading,  there 
will  be  no  amendments  offered  to  any 
of  the  three  resolutions?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  I  had  proposed 
an  amendment  that  would  attach  the 
cost  and  a  proposed  tax  to  the  Solarz 
resolution  that  would  not  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  was 
not  yielded  to  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  will  wait  until  the 
gentleman  explains  the  resolution.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
LEY]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  consideration  in  the  House  of  thi^e 
measures  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  first  is  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
Congress  must  approve  any  offensive 
military  action  against  Iraq,  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett],  the  gentleman  fi-om  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Durbin].  or  their  designee. 
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The  second  Is  a  concurrent  resolution 
regardlnK  the  United  States  policy  to 
reverse  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait,  to 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr  Hamilton),  the  Kf'nMeman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  GEPHARDT),  or  their 
desiifnee 

The  third,  Mr  .Sp«>aker,  is  a  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  the  use  of  U.S, 
Arnned  Forces  pursuant  to  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  678. 
to  be  offered  by  the  jfentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Michel]  or  his  desi^ee, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  three 
resolutions  is  printed  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  accompany 
the  rule.  Each  resolution  will  be  debat- 
able in  the  House  for  I  hour,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto 

The  rule  provides  12  hours  of  general 
debate  on  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leader,  and 
after  consultini?  with  the  minority 
leader.  It  will  be  in  order  for  the  major- 
ity leader  or  his  deslg'nee  to  move  to 
extend  the  period  of  debate,  and  the 
motion  will  not  be  debatable. 

Mr  Speaker,  after  general  debate  Is 
concluded,  it  will  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  Bennett-Durbln  concurrent 
resolution,  and  after  the  Bennett-Dur- 
bln concurrent  resolution  is  disposed 
of.  It  will  then  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  concurrent  res- 
olution. After  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
concurrent  resolution  Is  disposed  of. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  will  then  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  Michel  joint  resolution. 

The  rule  provides  for  one  motion  to 
recommit  If  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr  MICHEL]  or  his 
deslgness  on  the  joint  resolution 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  glad  we  are  having 
a  debate  on  this  issue,  and  I  am  glad 
that  each  of  us  in  the  Congre.8s  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  this  very  Important 
issue 

I  commend  Secietary  of  State  Baker 
on  his  diplomatic  efforts  to  attempt  to 
persuade  Saddam  Hussein  to  end  his 
brutal  otiupation  nf  Kuwait.  I  regret. 
however,  Mr  Sp^-aker.  that  this  mo- 
ment In  time  the  Iraqi  leadership  lacks 
the  common  sense  and  thf  basic  hu- 
manity to  do  the  right  thing 

However,  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
will  vote  yes  on  the  Bennett-Durbin 
resolution  to  reclaim  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize war  It  is  reasonable,  and  I  will 
vote  yps  on  the  Hamilton  Gephardt  res 
olution  to  urge  that  sanctions  be  ex- 
tended That  18  also  reasonable 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, I  cannot  vote  to  endorse  offen- 
sive military  actions  by  the  United 
States  against  Iraq  at  this  time,  and 
will  vote  no  on  the  Michel  resolution, 
for  I  do  not  feel  that  Is  reasonable 

As  my  coUea+rues  know.  I  am  no  paci- 
fist I  am  no  peacenik,  and  I  come  from 
an    area    south    Boston    where    every 
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street  corner  is  named  after  a  young- 
ster who  was  killed  in  service  for  this 
great  country  During  World  War  II  at 
the  age  of  15  I  joined  the  I'  S  Navy. 
and  I  served  in  the  South  Pacific 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  in  my  heart  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  and  I  believe 
It  was  the  patriotic  thing  to  do.  I  have 
never  once  regretted  my  involvement 
or  my  participation  In  that  noble 
struggle.  I  felt  that  it  was  to  defend  my 
country  and  protect  the  truly  vital  in- 
terests of  my  country 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  have  received  count- 
less calls  from  concerned  citizens  on 
this  issue,  and  I  have  talked  with  many 
parents  whose  children  are  over  there 
in  Saudi  Arabia  as  well  as  many  rel- 
atives of  men  and  women  stationed  in 
the  Arabian  desert.  They  are  trying 
desperately  to  understand  whether  the 
issue  at  stake  is  so  compelling  and  so 
vital  to  the  United  States  that  It  Is 
worth  sacrificing  their  son's  life  or 
their  daughter's  life  or  their  husband's 
life.  They  have  asked  me  whether  ev- 
erything short  of  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  their  loved  ones  has  been  done  to  get 
Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  They 
have  asked  me  whether  or  not  there  is 
a  way  to  achieve  a  united  goal  without 
any  human  casualties,  and  they  have 
asked  me  repeatedly  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  bring  their  son  or  daughter  or 
niece  or  nephew  or  their  husband  or 
their  wife  home  safely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  honestly  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  given  sanctions  enough 
time  to  work  We  have  not  exhausted 
that  pressure 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  invoked  the  sanctions  last  Au- 
gust, he  said  it  would  take  up  to  a  year 
before  we  would  know  whether  they 
would  he  effective.  It  has  only  been  6 
months   What  is  the  rush"* 

I  think  it  is  time  to  be  reasonable  It 
is  not  time  for  political  posturing.  It  is 
not  time  to  second-guess  how  our  votes 
will  be  interpreted  in  some  political 
poll  6  months  from  now  It  is  simply  a 
time  to  be  reasonable 

Mr.  Speaker,  make  no  mistake,  if  all 
other  methods  of  diplomacy  and  pres- 
sure fall.  If  sanctions,  given  the  time  to 
work,  prove  fruitless  in  removing  Sad- 
dam from  Kuwait,  at  that  moment  we 
as  a  united  Congress  and  as  a  united 
nation  will  most  assuredly  and  swiftly 
remove  him  from  Kuwait,  hut  until  I 
can  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  the  children  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  loved  ones  of  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  and  say 
without  hesitAtlon.  yes,  we  are  at  war 
because  It  is  our  last  and  our  only  re- 
sort, only  then,  Mr  Speaker,  should 
this  Congress  be  willing  to  authorize 
war 

Mr    Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  House 
to  act,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule 
Mr   Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


PAHUAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.    WASHINGTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

have  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman will  stat^  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON  Is  the  Chair  ad- 
vised as  to  how.  since  the  illustrious 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  point  out  the  fairness 
in  which  the  time  has  been  divided,  I 
did  not  hear  any  discussion  about  the 
allocation  of  lime.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
those  in  opposition  to  the  rule  itself. 
He  has  explained  how  the  time  for  the 
proponents  and  opponents,  majority 
and  minority,  have  divided  up  the  time 
when  we  get  to  the  main  questions 
which  are  the  three  resolutions,  but 
my  inquiry  is:  what  is  the  allocation  of 
the  division  of  time  between  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  this  rule,  Mr  Speaker, 
and  those  in  opposition'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  is  recognized 
for  1  hour.  He  traditionally  yields,  and 
in  this  case  has  yielded,  one-half  of 
that  time  to  a  minority  member  of 
that  committee,  in  this  case  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  '^'ork  [Mr   Solomon]. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
controls  the  time  on  the  gentleman's 
side  of  the  aisle 

Mr  WASHINGTON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  sorry,  the  Chair  did  not  answer  my 
parliamentary  inquiry  It  was  not 
whether  the  majority  or  the  minority. 
becau.se  in  this  instance  I  believe  the 
Chair  will  find  that  as  soon  as  the  issue 
is  Joined,  the  minority  and  the  major- 
ity agree  on  the  rule  What  about  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  rule  and 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  it'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  stated,  under  the  rules  and 
traditions  of  the  House,  the  manner  in 
which  the  allocation  of  time  has  been 
provided  and  the  Chair  has  followed 
those  traditional  rules  of  the  House 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  has  responded,  the  Chair  has  rec- 
ognized the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts who  has  yielded  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  ■\'ork.  and  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

D  1620 

.Mr  .'-SOLOMON.  I  would  just  say  to 
the  gentleman.  Mr  Speaker,  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  minority  to  yield 
time  in  opposition  to  the  Republican 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  so 
that  they  will  be  heard 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  1  may  consume 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SOLOMON  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
personally  going  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wash- 
INOTON]  to  speak  on  the  rule.  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  wants  to 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Texas  5  min- 
utes, then  I  think  we  might  clarify  the 
situation  that  he  finds  himself  in. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Well,  reclaiming  my 
time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  already  have  time 
In  opposition  scheduled  on  this  side,  so 
I  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
rule  and  I  would  urge  all  Members  of 
this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  it.  This  rule  does  justice  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  decision  which  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  now  facing. 

The  question  of  war  and  peace  is  the 
most  important  issue  any  Congress  can 
be  called  on  to  decide.  And  I  would 
note  right  here  at  the  outset.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  rule  provides  for  12 
hours  of  general  debate  over  the  next 
several  days. 

When  we  add  in  the  amount  of  time 
that  will  be  spent  debating  each  indi- 
vidual resolution,  we  find  that  the 
House  will  be  devoting  a  total  of  at 
least  15  hours'  worth  of  debate  time 
concerning  what  to  do  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  can  advise  the  Members  of  Congress 
that  not  since  Congress  declared  war 
on  Germany  in  1917.  has  so  much  time 
been  devoted  to  a  debate  concerning 
the  issue  of  war  and  peace;  so  this  rule 
does  provide  an  adequate  amount  of 
time  to  debate  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. 

This  rule  also  provides  for  an  ade- 
quate range  of  specific  policy  options 
to  be  debated,  and  I  would  at  this  point 
commend  Speaker  Foley  and  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties,  for  treating  this 
issue  fairly  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  confident  that  the  specific  reso- 
lution I  support.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 62.  will  pass  decisively.  And  so 
there  is  nothing  in  this  rule  that  can 
somehow  thwart  or  prevent  the  House 
from  working  its  will.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  suppyort  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  now  to  the 
three  resolutions  that  will  be  consid- 
ered under  the  terms  of  the  rule.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  my  strong  sup- 
port for  House  Joint  Resolution  62.  the 
Solarz-Mlchel  bipartisan  mandate  in 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  returned  from  the  gulf  this  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  at  6:30  a.m..  and  I  am 
now  more  convinced  than  ever  that 
this  bipartisan  resolution  best  address- 
es the  urgency  of  this  hour.  I  have  met 
with  our  military  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf.  I  can  tell  the  Members  that 
you  can  be  so  proud  of  each  and  every 
one  of  them. 

They  really  do  represent  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Their  morale  is  the  highest.  Their 
preparation    has    been    thorough,    and 


their  readiness  is  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible peak. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  told  the 
Republican  Conference  early  today 
that  America  has  never  before  had 
fighting  forces  of  the  high  caliber  that 
we  have  today  in  the  gulf,  and  1  agree 
wholeheartedly. 

I  am  convinced  after  having  met  with 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  over  the 
weekend,  his  Defense  Minister  and  his 
Foreign  Minister,  and  after  having  met 
with  key  American  diplomats  and  mili- 
tary commanders  throughout  the  en- 
tire gulf  region  that  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  is  the  only  option  before  us 
that  can  come  to  grips  with  the  reali- 
ties of  this  terribly,  terribly  important 
situation. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentle- 
men who  have  offered  the  other  two 
resolutions.  I  believe  those  gentlemen 
are  sincere  and  that  they  are  making  a 
principled  stand  for  what  they  believe 
in.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, I  also  believe  that  the  practical 
effects  of  their  resolutions,  if  enacted, 
will  be  to  convey  an  Impression  that 
America  is  unsure  of  itself,  that  Amer- 
ican resolve  is  weakening,  and  that  is 
all  Saddam  Hussein  needs  to  hear.  To 
convey  such  an  impression,  particu- 
larly at  this  hour,  is  to  invite  disaster 
for  those  young  men  and  women  serv- 
ing in  the  gulf  right  now.  It  is  to  invite 
the  very  eventuality  that  those  gentle- 
men wish  so  devoutly  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  after 
the  disgraceful  display  of  arrogance 
and  impudence  that  was  put  on  by  the 
Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  yesterday  in  Ge- 
neva, we  must  do  nothing  less  than 
pass  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution,  and 
we  have  to  do  it  decisively  to  send  the 
message. 

The  Iraqi  regime  evidently  does  not 
take  seriously  the  question  of  war  and 
peace.  It  is  time  for  us.  you  and  I  on 
this  floor,  to  make  one  more  try  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people  to  im- 
press upon  the  Iraqi  regime  that  Amer- 
ica emphatically  does  take  seriously 
the  question  of  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passing  the  Solarz- 
Michel  bipartisan  resolution  is  the 
only  means  available  to  us  to  send  out 
that  message  one  more  time.  The  So- 
larz-Michel resolution  was  crafted  in 
very  close  consultation  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  distinguished  array 
of  Members  with  extensive  foreign  pol- 
icy experience.  The  list  of  cosponsors 
includes  distinguished  Members  from 
both  parties  and  all  points  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum.  This  is  a  truly  biparti- 
san resolution  which  is  reflective  of  the 
best  traditions  in  this  House. 

Our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Steve  Solarz,  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  this  resolution,  has 
said  many  times  that  America  is  al- 
ways most  effective  abroad  when  we 
are  united  at  home. 

The  Solarz-Michel  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion is  the  best  vehicle  behind  which 
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Congress  and  the  American  people  we 
represent  can  unite.  This  is  the  resolu- 
tion which  is  most  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  and  the  unequivocal 
stand  of  the  world  community,  as  ex- 
pressed in  12  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker.  26  Members  traveled  to 
the  gulf,  to  Saudi  Arabia,  this  past 
week  and  talked  to  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  American  young  men  and 
women.  Those  yourg  men  and  women 
in  uniform  asked  the  26-member  dele- 
gation of  liberals  and  conservatives 
and  moderates  of  both  political  parties 
to  please  stand  behind  them.  That  is 
what  we  are  here  for  today,  because  if 
we  really  want  peace  in  that  region, 
the  only  way  to  get  it  is  through  the 
threat  of  force:  that  is  what  we  will  be 
doing  if  we  pass  the  Solarz-Michel  bi- 
partisan resolution  here  today.  I  urge 
support  for  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  mintues  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  W'ASHINGTON]. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  reluctantly  oppose  the  rule  which 
is  on  the  floor  for  adoption  at  this 
time,  and  I  would  like  briefly  to  tell 
the  Members  of  the  House  why. 

When  we  were  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, there  was  another  resolution 
which  was  not  reported  out.  That  was  a 
resolution  that  did  not  equivocate,  did 
not  put  conditions  subsequent.  It  was  a 
straight  up  declaration  of  war. 

The  strongest  message  I  would  say  to 
my  good  friend  on  the  Republican  side, 
the  strongest  message  we  can  possibly 
send  to  Saddam  Hussein  is  not  to  say 
the  Solarz  language,  we  may  declare 
war  if  these  conditions  are  met.  The 
strongest  message  we  can  send  is  a  dec- 
laration of  war  now. 

Why  do  then  we  say  that  we  want  to 
declare  war,  and  deny  an  opportunity 
for  the  Members  to  even  vote  on  a  dec- 
laration of  war? 

House  Joint  Resolution  63  was  laid 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Dlinols  [Mr. 
H'VDE]  before  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  did  not  report 
that  resolution.  I  am  not  here  to  com- 
plain because  my  name  is  on  It.  It  does 
not  matter  whose  name  is  on  it.  As  we 
both  know,  when  this  matter  goes  in 
history.  It  is  not  a  question  of  names. 
It  is  a  question  of  where  we  stood. 

I  believe  that  the  FYesident  of  the 
United  States  and  our  military  people, 
if  they  are  going  to  be  put  to  war.  they 
ought  to  know  clearly  whether  Con- 
gress stands,  with  no  place  to  hide. 
There  is  still  a  tiny  twig  to  hide  behind 
in  the  Solarz  resolution,  because  as 
you  know  from  having  read  it.  I  am 
sure  being  the  learned  scholars  that 
you  are.  it  says  that  we  will  declare 
war  If  the  F^resident  determines  that 
two  subsequent  conditions  are  met.  So 
that  leaves  room  for  a  Member  who 
wants  it  both  ways. 
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I  ajfree  with  thf  President  and  I 
ajfree  with  Secretary  Baker  when  they 
say  that  in  thla  matter,  we  ouRht  not 
to  be  able  to  have  it  both  ways.  The 
people  of  this  country  ouKht  to  be  enti- 
tled to  know  clearly  today,  tomorrow, 
and  Saturday,  not  obfuscated  by  lan- 
guage and  legalese.  but  straight  up 
when  the  votes  are  counted 

Are  we  ready  to  declare  war  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  day  or  for  our  troops 
to  be  put  to  battle  Monday  or  nof 

We  will  not  have  a  stralght-up  vote 
on  that  because  of  this  rule,  and  that  Is 
the  reason  I  am  complaining  I  know 
that  I  am  going  to  get  run  over  on  this. 
I  nay  get  one  vote  which  is  mine,  and 
that  may  be  all  of  it,  but  I  want  the 
Rkcord  to  reflect  and  history  to  reflect 
that  when  we  vote  on  these  three  reso- 
lutions, whether  tt  is  the  Durbin  reso- 
lution, which  really  just  reincorporates 
the  Constitution  The  Constitution 
does  not  need  our  help  It  does  not  need 
underlining  or  exclamation  points  by 
us.  It  means  what  it  says.  It  says  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war. 

Then  we  move  on  to  the  Gephardt- 
Hamilton  resolution,  and  respectfully. 
I  would  suggest  that  those  say  to  stay 
the  course.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
declaration  of  war:  but  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution  pretends  to  be  that 
which  it  is  not. 

You  cannot  take  a  pig  and  put  an 
evening  gown  on  it  and  stop  it  from 
being  a  pig.  This  is  not  a  declaration  of 
war.  so  those  Members  who  want  to 
vote  for  it  and  then  hide  behind  It  and 
say.  'Well.  I  vote  for  it,  but  the  Presi- 
dent didn't  meet  the  conditions  subse- 
quent" may  be  able  to  say  that. 

D  1630 

So  those  Members  who  want  to  vote 
against  It  and  then  hide  behind  It  and 
say.  "By  God.  I  would  have  been  for  it 
had  the  conditions  changed,  "  would  be 
able  to  do  that.  In  this  hall  that  is 
known  as  cover  There  is  one  day  here 
where  there  ought  not  be  any  political 
cover  If  you  are  for  war.  then,  by  God. 
let  us  get  a  straightup  declaration 
that  says,  'Resolved  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, we  are  at  war  with  the  nation  of 
Iraq .  ■ ' 

Now,  what  stronger  hand  could  we 
grlve  the  President  for  those  who  want 
to  give  him  a  strong  hand""  What 
stronger  hand  could  we  give  him  than 
not  putting  all  these  little  niceties  on 
there  about  what  may  happen  later'^  By 
God.  if  we  are  for  war.  let  us  get  up  and 
say  we  are  for  it  The  President  asks 
for  it.  the  President  wants  it,  the  Con- 
stitution demands  that  we  do  that 
which  we  are  elected  to  do.  It  is  not  a 
popular  decision,  it  is  not  a  political 
decision,  it  is  not  a  partisan  decision 
But  If  we  are  going  to  send  men  and 
women  to  kill  and  die  m  Iraq,  on  for 
elgn  soil,  they  ought  to  know  where 
their  elected  Members  of  Congress 
stand. 


Unless  we  adopt  a  resolution  that  is 
straight  up.  straightforward,  we  have 
not  done  anything  but  whistle  in  the 
wind.  I  ask  the  Members  to  vote 
against  adoption  of  this  rule.  I  know  it 
Is  going  to  be  adopted  anyway.  But  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  know  the  dif- 
ference because  I  am  telling  you  right 
here  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr    W.M.KER]. 

Mr  WALKP:R  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
truly  is  an  example  of  Congress  han- 
dling the  most  fundamental  question  in 
the  worst  possible  way.  This  is  clearly 
a  constitutional  question  that  we  are 
about  to  debate.  Congress  does  have  a 
responsibility  to  speak  to  something  as 
fundamental  as  whether  our  soldiers 
will  be  asked  to  risk  their  lives  in  pur- 
suit of  a  policy. 

And  how  do  we  handle  so  basic  an 
issue?  We  set  up  a  process  by  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  ulti- 
mately the  Congress  will  speak  with 
mixed  voices.  We  will  speak  with  mixed 
messages,  mixed  messages  to  our 
troops,  to  our  allies,  and  most  fun- 
damentally to  our  adversaries.  This  Is 
an  issue  that  should  be  voted  up  or 
down  without  seeking  political  cover. 

Politics  should  be  the  last  consider- 
ation in  what  we  are  doing  here.  And 
yet  this  resolution  is  more  of  a  politi- 
cal document  than  a  way  of  addressing 
our  fundamental  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. 

It  allows  everyone  to  seek  some  po- 
litical cover  in  the  course  of  debate  and 
in  the  course  of  the  votes.  Choosing 
war  or  peace  should  be  a  yes  or  no  an- 
swer, not  a  series  of  "maybe's."  This 
rule  allows  Congress  to  say.  "Maybe 
yes.  "  "Maybe  no."  but  does  not  ask  us 
to  take  any  responsibility  for  our  ac- 
tions. 

That  Is  unacceptable.  The  vote  on 
this  rule  should  be  "no." 

Mr.  MOAKLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  chief  deputy  whip,  the 
gentleman        from        Michigan        [Mr. 

B<:)NIOR] 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion must  make  a  stark  and  a  very 
grave  choice,  whether  to  rush  to  war  or 
whether  to  stand  firm  in  the  gulf  and 
give  sanctions  and  international  pres- 
sure a  chance  to  work  We  support  the 
goals  of  the  Presidents  policy.  And 
Saddam  Hussein  must  know  that  this 
country  is  united  against  his  aggres- 
sion and  determined  that  he  must  leave 
Kuwait. 

We  support  the  use  of  troops  to  en- 
force the  economic  sanctions  and  Inter- 
national pressure 

But  January  15  is  an  arbitrary  and 
unrealistic  deadline 

The  sanctions  are  working  They 
have  achieved,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  suggested,   many  of  the 


goals  we  set  out.  protect  Saudi  Arabia, 
keep  the  oil  flowing,  gel  out  hostages 
released  The  present  policy  is  work- 
ing 

Today  in  the  paper  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  Sam  Nunn.  had  a 
piece  in  which  he  talked  about  the 
sanctions  and  the  embargo  Iraq,  he 
says,  "is  unique  in  its  vulnerability  to 
economic  embargo.  The  International 
blockade  has  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
almost  100  percent  of  Iraq's  exports, 
mostly  oil.  stopped  over  90  percent  of 
all  imports,  and  reduced  its  gross  na- 
tional product  by  .SO  percent.  Over 
time,  experts  estimate  that  Iraq's  GNP 
would  be  down  70  percent.  " 

Diplomatic  initiatives  are  still  alive. 
We  had  a  terrible  setback  yesterday, 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  But 
the  Secretary  General  is  active,  the 
French  and  Algerians  are  active. 

January  15  is  too  soon  to  declare  this 
policy  a  failure  and  to  rush  to  war. 
There  are  those  who  believe  a  war  In 
the  gulf  will  be  a  short  war.  that  cas- 
ualties will  be  few.  the  consequences 
contained. 

There  is  not  such  thing  as  a  short 
war,  an  easy  war.  In  fact,  no  war  is 
ever  really  over.  Ask  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  veterans  of  our  last  war. 
Since  I  have  been  in  public  life,  since 
1972.  a  good  part  of  every  one  of  my 
days  in  public  life  is  devoted  to  dealing 
with  the  problems  and  the  aftermath  of 
that  last  war.  and  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple who  fought  that  war  have  forever 
been  changed. 

We  have  over  400.000  men  and  women 
on  the  front  line  We  are  proud  of 
them,  and  we  stand  behind  them  100 
percent. 

But  we  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
support  them  Is  to  make  sure,  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  ask  them  to  make 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  war  in  the  gulf  will  not  be  a 
short  war  for  us  at  home  either.  Our 
economy  is  already  in  recession,  our 
budget  deficit  is  looming  larger  and 
larger,  the  burden  of  war  will  cost  us 
billions.  Already  it  is  costing  us  $2  bil- 
lion a  month 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  hivs  built 
an  impressive  international  coalition 
behind  this  policy.  But  for  America  to 
send  our  own  sons  and  our  own  daugh- 
ters out  to  die  alone  in  the  desert  with 
little  frontline  support  from  our  allies 
is  wrong.  And  for  our  .\merlcan  people 
to  still  be  paying  the  overwhelming 
cost  of  this  military  venture,  while 
Japan  and  Germany  have  not  met  their 
commitments,  in  unacceptable. 

War  is  the  least  predictable  and  the 
most  painful  of  our  options  in  the  gulf. 

It  must  be  our  very  last  resort.  Sup- 
port Hamilton-Gephardt 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     [Mr 
Yates]   The  Chair  would  remind  Mem- 
bers of  the  precedents  and  the  rules  of 
the  House  under  which  Members  are  re- 


quested not  to  refer  to  the  content  of 
speeches  of  Members  of  another  body. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  GUNDERSON], 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  support  the  resolution 
that  is  before  us.  But  this  is  a  week  for 
voting  our  conscience.  I  have  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. 

.'^fter  all.  why  are  we  here^  We  are 
here  because  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  wants  to  contribute  to  the 
world's  response  and  decisions  of  how 
we  respond  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Yet  I  must  ask  each  and  every  one  of 
you  when  this  debate  is  completed, 
what  signal  will  we  have  senf  We  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  400.000 
Americans  are  going  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  find  ourselves 
running  for  political  cover  under  three 
different  resolutions. 

It  is  like  we  have  gone  to  the  res- 
taurant, we  have  picked  up  the  menu. 
and  we  want  a  smorgasbord  of  options. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  war  or  peace,  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  which  entree  would  you  like  to 
order,  which  do  you  find  most  pleasing. 
Think  of  It:  We  will  pass  one,  perhaps 
two.  perhaps  three  different  resolutions 
under  this  rule  which  are  contradic- 
tory. Then  we  will  await  the  Senate. 
which  probably  will  not  pass  any  reso- 
lution at  all.  I  ask  you  what  message  3 
days  before  January  15  does  that  send 
to  Saddam  Hussein'' 
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Does  that  commit  this  Congress  to 
support  the  U.N  resolution''  Of  course 
not.  It  sends  a  confusing  signal.  If  we 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  commu- 
nity, if  we  want  to  support  what  the 
United  Nations,  the  Arab  League,  and 
the  allies  and  enemies  from  the  past 
the  world  over  have  united  behind  in 
condemnation  of  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, then  we  ought  to  have  one  resolu- 
tion. It  ought  to  be  whether  we  support 
the  use  of  force  in  all  means  to  imple- 
ment the  U.N.  resolution,  and  we  ought 
to  vote  it  up  or  down,  put  our  names, 
put  our  votes,  on  the  line,  and  have  the 
courage  to  say  yes  or  no.  not  run  for 
political  cover. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Mavroules], 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  add  my  voice  to  a  growing 
chorus  of  grave  concern  about  the  spec- 
ter of  a  bloody,  early  war  against  Iraq. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  bru- 
tal August  2  invasion  of  Kuwait  was 
Immoral,  unjust,  and  reprehensible. 

No  one  disputes  the  President's  ini- 
tial decision  to  send  United  States 
Armed  Forces  to  Saudi  Arabia,  to  deter 
further  Iraqi  aggression. 

No  one  questions  the  President's  dip- 
lomatic   maneuvering   in   weaving    to- 


gether  a   broaid    coalition    to    counter 
Saddam  Hussein's  ruthless  aggression. 

No  one  doubts  the  fundamental  goals 
of  forcing  the  complete  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces 
from  Kuwait;  the  restoration  of  Ku- 
wait's sovereignty,  independence,  and 
territorial  integrity:  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  in 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  protection  of 
.American  citizens  abroad. 

What  we  do  dispute  and  what  we  do 
question  is  the  means  of  achieving 
these  fundamental  goals. 

From  CIA  Director  William  Webster 
to  former  JCS  Chairman  Admiral 
Crowe,  every  piece  of  information  Con- 
gress received  supports  the  notion  that 
economic  sanctions  are  working  and 
will  continue  to  work.  Iraqi  oil  ex- 
ports—virtually their  sole  source  of 
foreign  revenue— have  been  shut  down. 
Over  90  percent  of  imports  have  been 
cut  off.  The  result— in  a  few  short 
months— has  been  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  Iraqi  GNP.  Over 
time,  experts  predict  that  figure  will 
reach  70  percent.  As  Sam  Nunn  com- 
mented. Iraq  is  becoming  "an  economic 
basket  case.  " 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  well  on  our 
way  to  bringing  Saddam  Hussein  to  his 
knees.  Sanctions  over  time  will  be  ut- 
terly devastating. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  alternative  to  the 
President's  resolution  authorizing 
force.  400.000  American  lives  are  too 
precious  to  :eopardize.  when  staying 
the  course  on  economic  sanctions  ap- 
pears so  promising. 

If  we  opt  to  give  sanctions  a  chance 
to  work  and  Saddam  Hussein  attempts 
to  attack  Saudi  Arabia  or  assault 
American  troops,  then  the  resolution 
provides  the  President  with  the  appro- 
priate authorization  to  immediately 
utilize  American  military  force. 

Prudence  and  patience  will  save  lives 
and  achieve  U.S.  goals.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  rule  and  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
alternative  to  a  blanket  authorization 
of  force  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  newest  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  an  incredible  way  to  get 
started  on  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

I  would,  first  of  all.  like  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  our  great  new 
ranking  member  for  welcoming  me  to 
the  committee,  but  what  a  way  to  wel- 
come a  new  member  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  also  want  to  thank  Repub- 
lican Chairman  Em.eritus.  Jimmy  Quil- 

LEN. 

It  has  been  amazing  and  very  tragic 
in  one  way,  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
an  issue  like  this,  but  in  another  light, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extraordinarily 
gratifying  to  see  that,  as  Senator  'Van- 
denberg  said,   as  my   friend,   the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  reminded  me,  in  1948,  partisan- 
ship does  end  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
I  think  that  this  rule  itself  does  dem- 
onstrate ]ust  that.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  are  supporting  the 
process  whereby  we  are  allowing  three 
proposals  to  come  to  the  House  floor 
which  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  which  one  I  am 
going  to  support.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  package  that  has  been  put  together 
in  a  bipartisan  compromise  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
LARZ]  and  the  gentleman  from.  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]  offering  it  here, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]  and  our  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  most  balanced  ap- 
proach, and  I  think  that  is  the  one  that 
should  send  that  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  the  28  nations  in  this  coa- 
lition will  not  stand  by  and  allow  him 
to  roll  over  this  tiny  nation  of  Kuwait 
and  continue  the  kind  of  tragic  human 
rights  violations  which  we  have  seen 
perpetrated  over  the  past  several 
months. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  rule  is  the 
way  for  us  to  go.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
have  to  say  that,  while  there  is  going 
to  be  some  very  healthy  debate  which 
will  take  place  during  the  next  12  hours 
and  when  the  resolutions  come  follow- 
ing the  general  debate.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  new  member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dreier]  as  a  new  member  of 
the  committee  also. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Hall] 

Mr.  HAJLL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  rule. 

Once  in  a  while.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  this  House  can 
become  an  awesome  responsibility. 
Once  in  a  while,  we  are  asked  to  cast  a 
vote  that  is  not  only  historical,  but 
one  that  we  know  we  will  live  with  and 
remember  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Soon.  I'm  afraid,  were  going  to  have  to 
cast  one  of  those  votes. 

It's  a  pivotal  vote.  It's  a  vote  that  is 
going  to  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people;  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens, innocent  victims,  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, wives  and  widows. 

It's  not  a  political  vote.  No  matter 
how  this  vote  comes  out  today,  neither 
party  will  win  or  lose.  Each  Member 
has  to  search  his  or  her  conscience  and 
decide  what  is  in  their  heart.  This  isn't 
a  vote  for  or  against  the  President,  or 
for  or  against  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship. 

For  myself.  I  intend  to  vote  for  con- 
tinuing economic  sanctions.  And  I'll 
vote  to  retain  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogative of  this  House,  and  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  declare  war  when  we — and  the 
people  we  represent — see  no  alter- 
native. And  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 
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I  can't  vote   to  authorize  war   in   this 
case 

I'm  concerned  that  America  should 
have  to  fight  this  fight  alone.  I  know 
our  allies  are  behind  us,  but  why  aren't 
they  beside  us" 

I'm  confused  about  our  objective  in 
the  gulf  Is  it  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia'' 
Is  it  to  expol  Saddam  Hussein  from  Ku 
wait?  Is  it  to  rid  the  world  of  an  awful 
menace  in  the  person  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein'' If  we  go  to  war.  what  is  it  that  we 
are  asking  American  soldiers  to  fight 
and  die  for"*  If  we  don't  know  what 
we're  fighting  for,  how  will  we  know 
when  the  war  is  over? 

Finally.  I'm  sad  that  we  seem  to  have 
the  will  to  wage  war,  and  .yet  we  don't 
hav«  the  heart  for  the  pour  and  hungry 
Nobody  blinks  while  we  spend  $30  bil- 
lion for  Desert  Shield  before  a  single 
shot  is  fired.  Why  can't  we  show  the 
same  resolve  for  the  poor  in  our  own 
country"  Or  for  children  who  are  starv- 
ing around  the  world'' 

In  the  end,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve there  is  no  alternative  to  war  In 
this  case.  I  cannot  believe  that  sanc- 
tions and  diplomatic  pressure  will  have 
no  more  effect  The  sanctions  have 
worked  and  can  continue  to  work.  War 
should  be  the  last  thing  that  we  decide 
to  do.  certainly  not  one  of  the  first  In 
a  little  while  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
we  will  be  asked  to  choose  For  myself 
I  believe  that,  while  we  still  have  a 
choice,  we  must  choose  peace. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman   from    Staten    Island.    NY    [Ms 

MOLINARI). 
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Ms  MttLIN.ARI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  rule,  and  I  rise  also  in 
support  of  Resolution  672.  I  do  so  after 
coming  back  from  a  very  informative 
congressional  delegation  trip  through 
the  Middle  East 

One  thing  we  are  not  going  to  hear  a 
lot  of  my  colleagues  say  is  that  no 
matter  where  we  were  in  Israel,  in 
Egypt,  or  in  Saudi  Arabia,  there  was 
magnificent  support  for  this  President, 
there  was  magnificent  endorsement  for 
the  movements  he  has  made  thus  far  to 
forestall  the  aggressions  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  there  was  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  if  President 
George  Bush  did  not  move  as  decisively 
and  as  efficiently  as  he  did  within  48 
hours  of  the  initial  invasion  of  Kuwait 
Saudi  Arabia  would  have  been  next 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  today. 
and  we  are  going  to  hear  it  for  the  next 
3  days  We  hear  this  Why  only  Amer- 
ica'' Where  are  our  allies'" 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory that  America  has  not  shirked 
from  our  responsibility  to  be  the  world 
leader  and  keeper  of  the  international 
peace.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  world  if 
we  had  our  allies  side-by  side  in  the 
same  strength  and  the  same  commit 
ment.  but  that  has  never  been  the  case. 


and  that  should  not  deter  us  from  pro- 
tecting ourselves  and  our  futures. 

What  are  our  options'*  I  do  not  want 
to  stand  here  and  have  anyone  say  that 
if  I  support  this  resolution  and  my  col- 
leagues support  this  resolution  allow- 
ing this  President  to  make  the  decision 
to  authorize  force,  we  do  not  care 
about  the  poor  and  the  hungry.  That  is 
shameful  What  we  do  care  about  is 
giving  some  options  to  the  inter- 
national community  What  I  do  care 
about  is  giving  Saddam  Hussein  the  fi 
nancial  ability  to  accelerate  his  nu- 
clear capabilities.  I  care  about  his  abil- 
ity to  continue  to  use  chemical  weap- 
ons. That  is  unconscionable  He  used 
chemical  weapons  on  his  own  people  Is 
he  not  going  to  u*e  them  on  hu  Arab 
neighbors  and  some  day  on  US'* 

I  care  enough  about  the  poor  in  this 
country  to  say  that  there  should  not  be 
one  man.  woman,  or  child  who  has  to 
live  their  lives  in  fear  of  the  terrorist 
attacks  that  have  been  invoked  in  the 
past 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  AL- 
EXANDER) The  time  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms.  Molinari] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms    Moi.lNARl] 

Mr.  MOLINARI  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  for  Saddam  Hussein, 
let  me  ask,  have  economic  sanctions 
worked''  Has  he  suffered  at  all''  No  If 
anything,  he  has  dug  in  even  more  in 
the  last  6  months,  and  we  have  not  seen 
any  change 

What  is  the  change  going  to  be"'  We 
know  there  is  linkage  If  we  allow  addi- 
tional time  for  sanctions,  his  troops 
will  gel  stronger  Ours  are  as  strong  as 
they  are  going  to  be  His  troops  can  go 
home  and  work  the  fields  and  be  with 
their  families  Ours  stay  in  the  deserts 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  may  go  in  and  lose  some  of  our  al- 
lies My  colleagues  have  already  criti- 
cized that.  But  again  I  ask.  what  are 
our  options''  This  is  a  difficult  question 
for  all  of  us.  and  none  of  us  will  shirk 
our  responsibilities.  It  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult vote  that  any  of  us  will  be  called 
on  to  ever  cjist.  and  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  Implications  of  it 

I  wonder  if  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  opp)ose  this  resolution  are  aware  of 
the  critical  implications  of  forestalling 
possible  military  action  and  not  giving 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  George  Hush 
and  the  other  world  leaders  who  rec- 
ommend tightening  adherence  to  U.N. 
Resolution  678 

Mr   MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur 
poses  of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to     the     gentleman     from     Ohio     [.Mr 
Traficant] 

Mr     TRAFICANT     Mr     Speaker,    the 
last   time   the    I'nited   Nations  author 
Ized  war.   it  was  Korea    There  were  20 
nations  involved,  and  here  is  what  har>- 
pened:  95  percent  of  the  casualties  were 


Americans.  90  percent  of  the  soldiers 
were  Americans,  and  the  American  tax- 
payers paid  for  about  95  percent  of  this 
war  that  was  later  called  a  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  record.  Over 
80  percent,  430.000  troops  In  the  gulf, 
are  Americans.  There  are  130,000  allied 
troops,  they  say.  but  over  70.000  of 
those  troops  have  said  they  will  not  at- 
tack Iraq  What  I  am  asking  here  today 
is  this;  Did  we  forgive  Egypt's  $7  bil- 
lion debt  so  they  can  bury  American 
dead  in  the  deserf 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Congress 
has  a  powerful  constitutional  respon- 
sibility today  The  American  people 
voted  for  George  Bush,  but  they  did  not 
elect  King  George.  There  is  only  one 
constitutional  body,  one  Instrumental 
vehicle,  to  send  this  Nation  to  war.  It 
is  this  Congress,  and  let  us  not  let  any- 
body use  an.v  rhetoric  to  get  around 
that  And  I  say  that  if  George  Bush  at- 
tacks Iraq  without  an  explicit  declara- 
tion of  war  from  this  Congress,  it 
should  be  an  impeachable  offense.  I  am 
not  going  to  hold  back  on  that 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. It  provides  for  an  opportunity  for 
debate,  and  let  there  be  no  mistake. 
Mr.  Siseaker.  it  has  come  down  to  that 
particular  time  But  my  point  is  that  I 
have  an  amendment  I  want  brought  up. 
and  I  have  a  resolution  here  on  burden- 
sharing  Where  is  Japan,  and  where  is 
Germany''  While  we  are  protecting 
their  oil.  they  are  buying  our  national 
parks  and  they  are  buying  our  land- 
marks We  are  letting  them  rip  us  up  In 
trade  We  are  financing  all  their  prob- 
lems, we  are  underwriting  their  econo- 
mies, and  we  are  wondering  why  we  are 
going  bankrupt 

This  is  more  than  an  Issue  of  Saddam 
Hussein  Saddam  Hussein  is  the  world's 
problem,  and  he  should  be  challenged 
by  the  world.  Everybody  should  be  par- 
ticipating in  stopping  this  man. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  rule,  but  I  would  hope  before  it  is 
all  over  there  would  be  some  under- 
standing of  America's  contribution 
after  contribution,  actually  subsidizing 
the  world  while  we  are  going  bankrupt. 
This  is  another  good  example  of  It. 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr   Bliley]. 

Mr  BLILEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule  It  Is  not  the  way  I  would  have 
written  the  rule,  but  that  is  why  we 
have  a  Rules  Committee.  That  is  why 
we  have  rules  I  suspect  there  might  be 
400  different  versions  of  this  rule  if  it 
was  wide  open  We  have  to  have  some 
order 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  there  ought  not  to  be  but 
one    resolution      But    we    have    three 
There  really  is  only  one,  and  that  is 
Solarz-Mlchel. 


If  we  adopted  one  of  the  others  amd  It 
passed  over  in  the  Senate  and  somehow 
became  law,  suppose  Saddam  Hussein 
would  elect  to  unleash  a  preemptive 
strike;  would  that  mean  the  President 
would  have  to  come  back  to  this  body 
to  get  permission  to  respond?  I  do  not 
think  anybody  would  want  that. 

No.  we  should  adopt  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution. 

We  hear  that  we  should  give  the 
sanctions  more  time,  that  we  should 
give  them  a  year. 

Did  we  not  read  the  letter  this  morn- 
ing from  Judge  Webster  of  the  CIA. 
who  pointed  out  that  if  it  went  another 
year.  In  his  considered  opinion,  with  all 
of  the  intelligence  that  the  CIA  has, 
Saddam  Hussein  would  not  be  forced 
out. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  Is  no  fool.  If  you  or  I.  God 
forbid,  were  in  his  shoes,  would  we  not 
wait  to  see  If  the  Congress  is  going  to 
cut  the  President's  legs  off  at  his  knees 
before  we  did  anything? 

The  best  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  adopt 
Solarz-Michel.  Then  Saddam  Hussein 
will  know  there  is  no  way  out.  that  he 
is  up  a  blind  alley  and  it  is  either  he 
must  get  out  or  Armageddon.  Then  we 
might  avoid  this  war. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  tomor- 
row or  Saturday,  or  whenever  we  have 
a  chance  to  vote,  we  will  vote  in  over- 
whelming numbers  for  Solarz-Michel. 
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Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to    the    gentleman    from    New    Mexico 

[Mr.  RICHARDSON]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
ready this  shapes  as  a  divisive  debate, 
and  it  should  not  be.  I  think  the  impor- 
tant factor  is  that  this  debate  is  taking 
place  at  all.  In  fact  I  want  to  commend 
Speaker  Foley  and  Majority  Leader 
GEPHARDT  for  encouraging  a  bipartisan 
debate.  At  one  point  there  was  concern 
that  the  Congress  would  be  shirking  its 
responsibility.  It  is  not.  But  as  we 
move  ahead  In  this  debate,  let  me  state 
that  I  believe  that  this  is  an  eminently 
fair  rule.  It  deals  with  all  the  options 
and  points  of  view  that  our  colleagues 
can  express,  the  role  of  Congress,  sup- 
port for  military  force,  or  support  for 
economic  sanctions. 

As  we  begin  this  debate  let  us  see  if 
we  can  find  four  areas  where  we  can  be 
united.  First,  whatever  we  do.  we  all 
support  our  men  and  women  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  That  should  not  be  an  issue. 
We  all  support  everything  that  they 
are  doing  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Second.  I  think  It  should  be  cleai- 
that  we  all  support  the  Congress  acting 
the  way  we  constitutionally  have  to. 
This  is  an  American  war.  There  are 
400,000  American  troops.  If  we  had  not 
taken  this  action  in  the  next  few  days, 
we  would  have  been  shirking  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  our  duties  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


Constitutionally  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  grounds  to  exclude  us  or 
the  American  people  from  this  deci- 
sion. 

Another  thing  we  should  not  be  di- 
vided on  is  the  Issue  of  burden  sharing, 
regardless  of  how  the  outcome  of  this 
debate  turns  out.  Germany  and  Japan, 
especially,  our  friends,  are  not  doing 
their  share.  Japan's  contribution  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  less  than  what  Sony 
paid  for  Columbia  Records.  Germany's 
contribution  probably  is  less  than  the 
Oakland  Athletics'  payroll. 

Yes.  that  is  being  facetious,  but  we 
should  be  united  on  that  factor. 

Finally,  a  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. This  debate  is  not  a  result  of  pol- 
icy division  in  the  United  States,  this 
debate  is  democracy  in  action.  On 
these  four  points  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can 
be  united. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
clude for  the  RECORD  the  results  of  a 
series  of  questions  concerning  the  Gulf 
Crisis  1  raised  with  my  constituents  at 
recent  town  meetings  in  New  Mexico. 

Town  meeting  results  in  Santa  Fe 

1,  Does  the  UN  Resolution  give  the  Presi- 
dent enough  authority  lo  initiate  military 
action  in  the  Middle  East  after  January  15" 
Pro  14   Con  237. 

2  Should  economic  sanctions  be  given  up 
to  a  year  to  work''  Pro  24.  Con  0   Abstain  186. 

3  Should  economic  sanctions  be  given  a 
unspecified  period  of  time  to  work?  Pro  192. 
Con  3. 

4.  Are  sanctions  a  waste  of  time?  FYo  5. 
Con  0. 

5  Can  the  Gulf  Crisis  be  solved  without 
reference  to  Palestine-Israeli  issues.  Leb- 
anon, etc.''  Pro  61. 

6.  Can  the  Gulf  Crisis  be  solved  only  :n  con- 
junction with  other  Middle  East  issues  iPa'.- 
estine-Israel.  Lebanon,  etc  i?  Pro  101. 

7.  Should  Saddam  Hussein  be  allowed  to 
save  face  through  some  sort  of  compromise 
arrangement?  Pro  159  Con  17 

8  Is  the  role  of  Congress  to  declare  war  lor 
does  that  belong  to  the  President)''  Pro  204 
Con  1. 

9  Absent  the  President  calling  Congress  to 
debate  a  war  declaration,  should  Congress 
Uke  the  initiative?  Pro  200  Con  0 

10  Do  you  believe  the  US  and  Iraq  will  be 
at  war  in  early  January?  FYo  44.  Con  65  Ab- 
stain 115. 

11  Should  the  US  unconditionally  with- 
draw its  troope  from  the  Persian  Guir  Pro 
163  Con  44. 

12.  Should  the  US  troops  be  placed  under 
UN  command  as  part  of  a  peacekeeping  force 
m  the  Persian  Guir  Pro  147   Con  3. 

13,  Would  you  engage  in  civil  disobedience 
if  the  US  initiates  a  war  against  Iraq?  Pro 
134.  Con  18. 

14  How  should  I  (BR)  vote  on  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Iraq?  (Pro:  Give  the  President 
authorization  to  declare  war;  Con:  deny  the 
President  authorization  to  declare  war  )  Pro 
5.  Con  18. 
Other  town  meeting  polling  results: 
1  Does  the  UN  resolution  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authorization  to  attack  Saddam 
Hussein  on  January  16? 


2.  Do  you  believe  that  economic  sanctions 
should  be  given  time  to  work? 
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3.  Should  Congress  assert  its  authority  to 
declare  war  to  prevent  the  President  from 
initiating  a  strike"" 
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4.  Do  you  believe  the  US  needs  a  national 
energy  policy''  Unanimous  m  all  towns, 

5.  Should  I  (BR)  vote  for  a  declaration  of 
war? 
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Should  the  US  join  a  miulti national  UN 
:ekeeping  force  for  dealing  with  Kuwait? 
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The  following  questions  were  asked  ir.  Los 
Alamos:    • 

1  Should  Congress  call  a  special  session  to 
debate  the  crisis''  Pro  72.  Con  0 

2.  Should  the  US  put  a  reduced  number  of 
troops  (200.000)  under  UN  command  in  the 
Gulf  Pro  29.  Con  4 

3.  Can  the  Gulf  crisis  be  resolved  without 
reference  to  other  Middle  E&st  problems  (i.e.. 
Palestine-Israel.  Lebanon,  etc  i"  Pro  51  Con 
25  (i.e..  linkage). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr,  K'i'L]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
rule,  but  with  the  greatest  of  reluc- 
tance. I  support  it  only  because  we  are 
out  of  time  and  because  Congress  must 
act  now.  this  week.  The  rule  should 
allow,  as  many  Members  have  said,  for 
a  clear  up  or  down  vote  on  the  request 
of  the  President  for  authority  to  use 
force  to  remove  Saddam  Hussein  from 
Kuwait  should  he  not  leave  volun- 
tarily. Instead,  the  rule  allows  equivo- 
cation. 

We  could  send  the  wrong  signals. 
Sometimes  that  is  not  important,  but 
it  is  here,  because  here  the  wrong  sig- 
nals to  Saddam  Hussein  could  be  fatal. 
He  understands  force,  not  subtlety;  he 
understands  strength,  not  confusion. 
That  is  why  we  must  support  only  the 
bipartisan  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

Under  the  rvile.  however,  we  could 
vote  to  both  grant  the  authority  under 
this  bipartisan  resolution  and  to  re- 
quire a  grant  by  voting  for  the  Durbin- 
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Bennett  resolution,  and  this  wouhl  be 
confusing 

As  I  say.  if  we  had  more  time  we 
could  prevent  that  But  I  support  the 
rule,  because  If  both  of  those  resolu- 
tions pass.  It  would  be  ilear  to  us.  even 
if  not  clear  to  Saddam  Hussein,  that 
even  If  Congress  grants  such  authority. 
It  would  have  been  accomplished  by 
adoption  of  the  bipartisan  resolution 

It  is  too  bad  this  might  be  confusing, 
but  It  is  critical  that  the  President 
have  direction  now.  and  It  is  critical 
that  the  Congress  speak  now.  and  this 
rule  at  least  allows  that 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  support  the 
request  of  the  ['resident  for  a  grant  of 
authority  consistent  with  the  UN  res- 
olution by  voting  for  the  bipartisan 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Soi..\RZ|  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr  Michki.]. 
We  should  reject  the  Durbln-Bennett 
resolution  and  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  We  must  leave  no  doubt 
where  the  Congress  stands,  and  we 
must  leave  no  doubt  where  America 
stands 

Mr  MOAKLKY  Mr  Speaker,  may  I 
incjuire  as  to  the  remaining  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al.- 
EX.\Nr>EHi.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  M(i."iKLEY]  has  3^/2  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr  Solomon]  has  9'>) 
minutes  remaining 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr  GrandyI.  who  Just  returned  from 
Saudi  Arabia  at  6  30  this  morning. 

Mr  GRANDY  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  distinguished  rules  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  and  I  joined  this  debate  hap- 
pil.V  This  is  an  appropriate  debate 
This  is  a  pure  exercise  of  democracy,  to 
have  this  Chamber  debate  the  most  se- 
rious question  that  we  will  probably 
decide  In  our  congressional  careers. 

This  question,  of  course,  will  not 
come  up  in  Baghdad  The  Iraqi  Legisla- 
ture will  probably  not  have  this  option 
That  Is  why  I  stand  today  in  favor  of 
the  resolution  of  the  President,  the 
UN  resolution,  because  of  our  goal, 
who  support  this  resolution,  is  simple: 
It  is  to  stop  Saddam  Hu.ssein  now 

This  Is  a  debate  about  liming  Those 
of  us  that  supp<")rt  the  President  say  we 
stop  him  today  Those  that  do  not  say 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day  is  sufficient. 

I  must  tell  Members  on  the  other  side 
of  this  argument  that  this  is  not  the 
message  we  got  from  our  troops,  our 
young  men  and  women,  when  we  were 
In  Dhahran  2  days  ago. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to 
frame  this  argument  than  one  that  was 
made  to  me  in  the  chow  line  at  the 
base  we  were  visiting  A  young  woman, 
who.  by  the  way.  was  wearing  her 
standard  issue  gas  mask  right  at  her 
hipe,  the  way  they  all  do.  a  constant 
reminder  of  what  Saddam  will  use 
against  our  men  and  women,  when  1 
asked  her  what  she  wanted,  she  said,     I 


don't  want  to  go  to  war."  I  said,  "Nei- 
ther do  I  That  is  why  I  am  here  '  I 
said.  "What  about  the  proposition  that 
has  just  been  introduced,  that  perhaps 
we  should  roll  back  the  deadline  until 
February  15?" 

She  said.  "Give  Saddam  another 
month  to  kick  my  behind''  Forget  it." 

That  is  what  we  should  do  with  other 
proposals  forget  them,  because  the.v 
will  not  save  lives  They  will  not  pro- 
tect our  young  men  and  women,  who. 
by  the  way.  should  not  be  called  kids  in 
this  debate,  because  they  are  profes- 
sionals They  are  professionals  pre- 
pared to  do  a  job.  If  you  go  and  Inspect 
these  bases,  you  will  see  a  discipline 
rate  at  near  zero,  no  problems  with  mo- 
rai«.  iM)  i>rt>t4eiTM  with  m«Kl)c«il  Our  pi- 
lots are  ready,  but  they  are  afraid  an 
other  month  may  cost  them  that  edge 
Do  we  want  to  commit  pilots  to  an  air 
assault  when  they  are  not  ready' 

All  I  can  say  is  we  will  not  agree  for 
the  next  3  days  on  who  should  win  this 
debate,  but  we  must  concur  on  who 
should  lose.  Saddam  Hussein,  who  will 
watch  every  minute  of  thi.s  debate  The 
one  thing  that  all  of  the  Arab  nations 
agree  on  is  their  passion  for  CNN  If  we 
want  Saddam  to  watch  this  debate, 
send  him  the  message  We  are  there  to 
liberate  Kuwait  We  are  there  to  stop 
Saddam  now. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  .Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr   Ka.sich] 

Mr  KASICH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  The  crux 
of  the  debate  will  be  whether  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  authorized  to  use  force 
when  he  Judges  that  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  our  goals  and  those  of  the 
United  Nations.  Some  want  to  force 
the  President  to  wait,  even  if  it  is 
against  the  President's  better  judg- 
ment as  to  how  we  can  accomplish  our 
goals. 

Remember  this  Sanctions  definitely 
carry  enormous  risks.  The  coalition 
could  fall  apart,  leaving  us  alone  in  the 
de.sert  and  dividing  the  world. 

US  soldiers  tell  us  not  to  jeopardize 
their  lives.  Mr  Sp«>aker.  by  making 
them  sit  and  wait  Indefinitely,  damag- 
ing their  morale  and  damaging  their 
effectiveness,  and  forcing  them  to  fight 
an  even  more  dug-in  enemy 

I  remember  the  marine  that  told  me 
when  I  was  out  in  the  desert.  "I  cannot 
get  my  men  up  every  day  if  I  do  not 
have  some  time  period  that  I  can  rely 
on  What  you  do  to  me  and  my  men  is 
to  jeopardize  their  lives  by  making  us 
sit  in  this  desert  indefinitely  without 
any  prospect  for  resolving  this  prob- 
lem  " 

The  world  has  stood  together  and 
continues  to  send  the  strong  message 
to  Saddam  Hussein:  The  changes  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  problem  lie 
in  resolve  and  they  lie  in  clarity  Do 
not.  I  repeat  to  the  House,  do  not  un- 
dercut  the  message   that  the   world  is 


sending,  destroying  any  chance  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  problem. 

If  Saddam  Hussein  is  unreasonable 
and  will  not  listen  to  the  world  and  the 
use  of  force  is  necessary,  do  not  hurt 
our  ability  or  the  ability  of  the  world 
to  be  able  to  be  successful  with  the  use 
of  force,  protecting  American  lives  and 
the  lives  of  our  allies. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  the 
Michel  amendment  that  will  come  and 
rejection  of  those  substitutes  that  un- 
dercut, send  confusing  messages  from 
the  United  States,  and  destroy  our 
ability  to  resolve  this  in  any  kind  of  a 
peaceful  way 

Mr.  SOLO.MON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
iiHrton  [Mr  Mii.i.hh) 

D  1710 

Mr  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  that  this  body 
is  debating  this  momentous  issue.  For 
over  a  month  I  have  urged  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  President,  and  the 
Speaker  to  bring  this  issue  to  the  floor 
so  the  House  could  debate  a  resolution 
similar  to  the  U.N  resolution.  That 
has  been  done 

I  rise  because  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  opposed  to  a  U.N. -type 
resolution  telling  us  that  we  should 
wait,  just  wait.  I  agree  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  a  bad  guy,  but  wait,  do  not 
act  now.  do  not  increase  the  military 
pressure  now''  Why  should  we  wait?  Is 
It  because  diplomatic  Initiatives  are 
going  to  have  a  greater  chance  of  suc- 
cess'' The  United  Nations  has  passed  12 
resolutions.  Do  we  want  six  more?  The 
European  Community  has  had  diplo- 
matic InitLatives  Secretary  Baker  has 
been  stiffed  in  Geneva.  The  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
involved. 

We  have  had  economic  sanctions  for 
over  5  months,  and  is  there  the  slight- 
est evidence  in  the  last  5  months  that 
these  diplomatic  or  economic  Initia- 
tives have  changed  Saddam  Hussein's 
mind''  No 

But  if  we  wait,  with  no  evidence  that 
waiting  IS  going  to  produce  results, 
what  are  the  consequences  of  waiting'' 
What  are  the  consequences  of  rejecting 
a  U.N  resolution  authorizing  the 
F'resident  to  act  with  the  coalition 
after  January  15?  WTiat  sort  of  message 
will  that  send  Saddam  Hussein? 

The  message  will  be  you  have  an- 
other year,  you  have  another  year  to 
pillage  and  rape  in  Kuwait  You  have 
another  year  to  threaten  your  neigh- 
bors, and  yes.  we  will  be  sending  him  a 
message  that  the  United  States  has 
broken  with  the  United  Nations  and 
the  coalition,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  are  divided.  We  will  be 
sending  him  a  message  that  he  can 
send  his  troops  hack  to  the  farm  while 
we  have  to  spend  to  keep  our  troops 
there. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  If  we  wait.  If  we  do  not  pass 
this  resolution,  if  we  do  not  act  now, 
we  run  the  risk,  we  increase  the  risk  of 
a  war  later,  and  we  increase  the  risk  of 
a  much  greater,  bloodier  conflict  at  the 
later  date. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
our  final  2Mj  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen],  the  newest 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 
and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  rule 
which  was  worked  out  with  the  co- 
operation of  not  only  the  Speaker  and 
the  minority  leader,  but  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  speak 
precisely  to  those  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  this  rule  is  very,  very  important. 
Sure,  it  allows  certain  options  and  dis- 
courages some,  but  on  an  important 
question  of  this  magnitude  we  should 
not  be  engaged  in  a  gag  rule. 

There  are  three  options.  There  is  one 
on  a  procedural  question.  There  is  a 
second  one  that  does  what  the  United 
Nations  says,  and  that  is  that  we  will 
support  the  effort  in  the  gulf  with  our 
allies  The  third  option  is  that  we  do 
nothing. 

I  believe  that  this  will  allow  us  to 
clarify  our  position.  This  debate  over 
the  next  48  hours  will  allow  us  to  tele- 
graph to  the  world  where  we  stand  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
In  this  vital  effort  to  achieve  peace  in 
our  time.  It  allows  us  to  expeditiously 
respond  to  the  request  of  the  President 
and  allows  us  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  allies,  27  nations 
that  have  sent  troops. 

We  have  heard  it  already  suggested 
that  the  United  States  should  sit  back 
and  do  nothing,  that  we  should  wait, 
that  we  should  let  the  others  carry  the 
burden,  such  as  Turkey  with  $800  mil- 
lion a  month  being  lost,  with  the  30.000 
British  troops,  with  our  allies  around 
the  globe,  not  only  the  Arab  League 
but  also  the  Communist  bloc  nations, 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  every  civilized 
nation  on  the  planet  saying  that  this 
type  of  aggression  cannot  stand. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Amnesty 
Report  that  was  presented  to  us  points 
out  that  there  has  been  bayoneting  of 
pregnant  women,  there  have  been  ran- 
dom murders,  total  destruction  of 
every  decent  facility  in  Kuwait.  Now 
the  question  is.  Do  we  stand  idly  by? 

We  chose  to  do  that  In  the  1930'8.  We 
stood  Idly  by  and  did  nothing  In 
Czechoslovakia,  in  Austria,  we  did 
nothing  In  France,  nothing  In  Bulgaria, 
nothing  In  the  Netherlands,  nothing  In 
Poland.  It  was  not  until  well  into  1941, 
December,  5  years  after  the  aggression 
had  taken  place  in  Europe  that  the 
United  States  chose  to  act. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  world  has 
learned  from  those  mistakes.  We  now 
stand  united  with  our  allies  around  the 


globe  that  at  the  very  first  act  of  ag- 
gression and  murder  the  world  will  put 
a  stop  to  It.  We  can  do  no  less.  If  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  can  do  it.  If  the  Arab 
League  can  do  It,  certainly  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  do  it, 
and  that  option  Is  being  presented  to 
us  over  the  next  48  hours. 

The  question  will  be  about  the  cost, 
and  Indeed  It  Is  costly.  The  burden  of 
world  leadership  is  great,  and  $3  out  of 
every  J4  is  paid  by  our  allies,  but  our  $1 
is  significant. 

We  should  support  this  rule.  We 
should  communicate  to  the  President 
our  support  so  that  we  can  give  peace  a 
chance. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
exander). All  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
clude debate  on  our  side.  I  yield  our  re- 
maining time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  MooD'i']. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me  and  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  support  the  rule  for 
it  allows  us  to  frame  this  debate  and 
consider  these  grave  constitutional  is- 
sues as  well  as  the  question  of  war  and 
peace.  We  have  some  clear  choices  and 
this  rule  is  clean. 

The  crux  of  this  debate  has  been 
called  the  question  of  whether  we  go 
now  or  go  later.  I  was  interested  to 
hear  the  previous  speaker  saying  if  we 
do  not  go  now  we  run  the  risk  of  war. 
But  what  Is  going  now  other  than  war? 
And  war  will  bear  a  terrible  burden  not 
only  on  a  number  of  innocent  civilians 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  on  our 
own  troops  as  well. 

Conservative  estimates  are  that  if  we 
turn  to  ground  fighting,  which  we  must 
in  the  end  because  aerial  bombardment 
alone  will  not  do  it.  the  losses  will  be 
from  1,500  to  3,000  casualties  a  day.  a 
day  on  Americans. 

So  the  question  of  going  now  or  later 
is  an  important  question,  and  each  op- 
tion has  its  own  cost  and  its  own  prob- 
abilities of  success. 

The  crucial  Issue  In  that  is  are  the 
sanctions  working.  Some  i)eople  have 
lightly  dismissed  them.  The  previous 
speaker  said  that  they  are  doing  noth- 
ing at  all,  the  sanctions  are  not  doing 
anything  at  all.  They  are  working.  By 
all  accounts  they  are  having  a  tenible 
toll  on  the  economy  and  society  of 
Iraq.  Yes,  Saddam  Hussein  is  still  eat- 
ing well,  but  that  is  not  the  issue.  The 
point  is  that  the  economy  of  that  coun- 
try has  been  dealt  a  devastating  blow 
by  the  sanctions. 

We  in  America  are  worried  about  a 
perhaps  1-percent  or  2-percent  drop  in 
our  GNP  over  the  next  year.  They  have 
received  at  once  a  50-percent  cut  in 
GNP  in  that  country.  Imagine  the 
chaos  which  would  ensue  If  anything 
approaching  that  would  happen  here. 


This  Is  not  a  weak  response.  This  Is  a 
very  strong  response. 

The  next  crucial  question  is  will  the 
alliance  hold.  We  were  told  this  morn- 
ing that  the  alliance  will  not  hold  for 
sanctions,  that  It  will  begin  to  deterio- 
rate. If  it  will  not  hold  for  sanctions, 
then  how  important  is  It  to  these  allies 
that  we  are  supposedly  protecting  if 
they  will  not  even  go  with  us  on  sanc- 
tions? Why  would  we  be  shedding 
American  blood  to  save  them? 

Furthermore,  If  the  alliance  does  not 
hold  on  sanctions,  then  certainly  It 
will  not  hold  for  war.  In  fact,  several  of 
our  allies  have  already  announced  that 
if  we  go  to  outright  war  that  they  will 
not  hold  the  alliance  with  us. 

I  urge  my  o»llM«rv«8  te  Bvtpport  th« 
Gephardt-Hamilton  amendment  which 
is  the  second  of  the  three  options.  It  al- 
lows us  to  substitute  diplomacy  and 
diplomatic  efforts  and  political  pres- 
sure for  outright  war. 

For  those  who  say  that  diplomacy 
has  run  out.  I  say  no,  that  one  meeting 
of  6  hours,  as  grueling  as  that  may 
have  been,  that  that  Is  not  the  end  of 
the  road  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be.  It  has  broken  the  Ice,  and  talks 
should  now  continue  by  any  and  all 
means  necessary. 

The  real  issue  before  us  is  not  how 
bad  Saddam  Hussein  is.  We  know  that 
he  Is  terrible,  and  Stalin  was  terrible. 
Idi  Amln  was  terrible,  and  others.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  will  win. 
We  will  win.  The  question  is  not  can 
aggression  be  rewarded.  It  is  not  being 
rewarded.  It  is  not  now,  it  will  not  be 
rewarded.  But  the  question  Is  how  we 
best  go  about  achieving  our  goal  In  a 
way  that  is  the  least  costly  to  Amer- 
ican lives  and  to  innocent  lives  every- 
where. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton substitute. 

D  1720 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AL- 
EXANDER\  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  27,  the  House 
will  now  begin  general  debate  on  the 
subject  of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  will  be  recognized  for  6 
hours  and  the  gentleman  from  Dlinols 
[Mr.  Michel]  will  be  recognized  for  6 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
this  evening,  I  yield  control  of  the  time 
on  our  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton]. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Without 
objection,  the  Kentl^Ti*"  from  Indiana 
[Mr  Hamilton]  will  control  the  time 
on  the  majority  side. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  Lime  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
distlnfiruished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr    Gkj'H-^RDTI. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
14  years  that  I  have  served  here.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  had  a  more  serious 
or  a  more  solemn  or  a  more  important 
debate  and  discussion  of  an  issue  It  is 
not  often  that  we  discuss  the  (juestions 
of  war  and  peace  in  committing  our 
country  and  our  people  to  military  ac- 
tion. 

Later  In  the  debate.  I  hope  to  speak 
about  the  merlt.s  of  the  proposal  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  Ham- 
ilton] and  I  have  offered  through  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  entire  House. 

But  at  the  outset  of  this  debate, 
there  were  some  things  that  I  wanted 
to  say  to  the  Members  about  the  de- 
bate, because  I  think  It  is  a  debate  that 
is  80  very  important  and  will  be  re- 
membered. 

Mr  Speaker,  first.  I  wanted  to  say 
that  In  this  debate  and  in  this  vote  we 
are  not  Republicans.  We  are  not  Demo- 
crats. We  are  Americans.  The  vote,  in 
my  view,  is  a  matter  of  conscience. 
There  is  no.  and  will  be  no.  group  of 
Democrats  constituted  as  Democrats 
whipping  the  vote,  trying  to  get  people 
to  vote  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  expect  and  want  all  of  the 
Members  to  vote  their  conscience, 
what  in  their  heart  and  their  mind  is 
the  right  thing  for  the  country  to  do. 

Thls  decision  transcends  politics  and 
political  posturing.  Politics  cannot  be 
involved  In  a  decision  of  life  and  death, 
in  a  decision  that  is  so  important  to 
the  future  of  our  country 

Each  of  us.  every  one  of  us.  wants  the 
President  to  succeed.  E^ch  one  of  us 
wants  the  country  to  succeed,  and  each 
one  of  us  wants  to  support  the  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  on  behalf  of 
America  in  the  Persian  Gulf  tonight. 

The  second  thing  1  would  like  to  say 
Is  that  this  debate  will  he  passionate 
and  heartfelt.  It  is  about  the  strategy 
that  our  country  should  follow  in  the 
days  ahead,  and  the  feelings  will  run. 
and  should  run.  deep  But  I  hope  in  the 
passion  of  the  debate  that  all  of  us  will 
assume  what  is  obvious  and  right,  and 
that  is  the  motive  of  everyone  in  this 
House  is  right  I  assume  and  believe 
that  the  President  wants  what  is  best 
and  right  for  our  country  and  our  peo- 
ple, and  I  assume  and  believe  that 
every  Member  on  this  floor,  every 
Member  in  this  House  simply  wants 
what  Is  right  and  best  for  our  country 

We  agree  on  the  goals  that  are  to  be 
achieved  We  agree  on  what  Is  being  at- 
tempted in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Where  we  have  some  disagreement  Is 
on  the  exact  strategy  and  the  timing  of 


this  strategy  to  achieve  those  goals, 
but  I  assume  and  I  hope  everyone  as- 
sumes that  every  other  Member's  mo 
tlve  is  right  and  pure  and  for  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  tonight  that  if 
Saddam  Hussein  listens  to  this  debate, 
and  we  are  told  that  he  does  pick  up 
some  American  television.  I  hope  that 
he  will  take  no  comfort  from  this  de- 
bate. We  are  united  in  our  purpose  in 
this  country  and  in  this  Congress. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  that 
when  there  is  a  division  of  opinion. 
even  on  strategy,  that  that  lends  help 
to  the  other  side  I  hope  that  we  would 
never  mistake  disagreement  on  means 
as  disunity  within  our  country. 

I  cannot  remember  a  time  when  our 
country  has  been  as  unified  around  a 
set  of  goals,  as  focused  on  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  in  as  much  agreement  and 
unity  £is  I  think  we  are  tonight. 

The  genius  of  our  democracy  and  our 
country  is  that  after  the  debate  and 
the  disagreement  and  the  discussion  is 
finished,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple vote,  and  after  we  vote,  we  become 
one. 

There  is  no  disagreement  tonight  in 
Iraq  about  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  There  is  no  debate  in  the 
Parliament  of  Iraq  about  what  Iraq 
should  do  or  what  it  should  not  do. 
There  is  no  disagreement  or  discussion 
allowed  in  front  of  Saddam  Hussein  It 
has  never  occurred,  and  when  it  has. 
there  have  been  harsh  consequences  for 
those  who  disagreed. 

Not  so  here  We  disagree  because  we 
represent  the  people  of  our  country, 
and  obviously  there  will  be  disagree- 
ment on  important  questions,  but  then 
we  vote,  and  after  we  vote  we  become 
one. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said.  "Here.  sir. 
the  people  govern.  Here  they  act  by 
their  immediate  representatives,"  And 
even  if  the  view  that  I  support  and  hold 
passionately  is  not  agreed  to.  I  support 
the  unity  of  our  country  when  the  vote 
is  taken. 

Would  that  it  were  that  Iraq  had  such 
a  democracy''  I  submit  to  the  Members 
tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if 
Iraq  had  such  a  democracy  we  would 
not  be  here  tonight.  We  would  not  have 
400.000  of  our  people  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  we  would  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion that  we  are  in, 

I  thank  God  for  this  country  and  for 
this  democracy.  I  thank  God  for  the 
right  of  our  people  to  have  their  views 
heard  and  discussed  and  debated  in  this 
place,  and  when  we  finish,  we  will  be 
unified  behind  a  common  goal 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  we  are  going  to  have  a  system 
of  rotating  managing  on  this  side  For 
the  time  being,  the  distinguished  rank 
ing  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign    Affairs,      the     gentleman     from 
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Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  will  man- 
age the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  time  on  the  minority 
side  will  be  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr  Broom- 
field]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

3  1730 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
first  pay  my  compliments  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  the  tenor 
of  his  remarks.  He  is  the  majority  lead- 
er in  this  body  I  happen  to  be  the  mi- 
nority leader  Later  on.  we  will  be  sup- 
porting differing  resolutions  because 
we  have  a  difference  of  views  on  this 
However,  I  would  applaud  and  certainly 
subscribe  to  the  expression  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  that  after 
all  the  debate  is  over  and  it  has  been 
concluded,  we  will  abide  by  the  will  of 
the  majority  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
That  Is  our  system.  Even  if  it  carries 
by  one  vote,  that  is  the  way  we  operate 
in  this  country,  to  give  everybody  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  say 

I  am  happy  and  proud  that  the  reso- 
lution which  I  support,  the  bipartisan 
resolution,  is  one  that  is  in  the  form  of 
a  joint  resolution  that  would  obviously 
go  to  the  other  body,  require  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President,  and  then  we 
would  all  be  speaking  with  one  voice, 

Mr  Speaker,  as  this  debate  opens, 
the  United  States  of  America  has  over 
370.000  troops  in  the  gulf  area  They  are 
face  to  face  with  troops  of  a  ruthless 
dictator.  Our  troops  will  be  aware  of 
every  word  we  say  in  this  debate.  So 
Will  the  dictator. 

The  question  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is  this:  When  this  debate  is  fin- 
ished, will  the  House  be  seen  as  a  tower 
of  strength  or  as  a  tower  of  BabeP  I 
speak  from  the  prejudice  of  being  a 
combat  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
those  of  our  generation  know  from 
bloody  experience  that  unchecked  ag- 
gression against  a  small  nation  is  a 
prelude  to  international  disaster.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  today  has  more  planes 
and  tanks,  and  frankly,  men  under 
arms,  than  Hitler  had  at  the  time  when 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  came 
back  from  Munich  with  that  miserable 
piece  of  paper.  I  will  never  forget  that 
replay  of  that  movie  in  my  life  I  have 
an  obligation.  I  guess,  coming  from 
that  generation,  to  transmit  those 
thoughts  1  had  at  the  time,  to  the 
younger  generation  who  did  not  experi- 
ence what  we  did  Saddam  Hussein  not 
only  Invaded  Kuwait,  he  occupied,  ter- 
rorized and  murdered  civilians,  system- 
atically looted,  and  turned  a  peaceful 
nation  into  a  wasteland  of  horror 

He  seeks  control  over  one  of  the 
world's  most  vital  resources,  and  he  ul- 
timately seeks  to  make  himself  the  un- 
challenged anti-Western  dictator  of  the 
Mideast  Either  we  stop  him  now  and 
stop  him  permanently,  or  we  will  not 
stop  him  at  all 
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We  must  wait  for 
We  must  wait  6 
before    forces    are 


Now.  the  President  has  clearly  pre- 
sented the  reasons  why  we  cannot 
stand  by  idly  in  his  words:  "We're  in 
the  gTilf  because  the  world  must  not 
and  cannot  reward  aggression.  And 
we're  there  because  our  vital  interests 
are  at  stake," 

Now.  we  are  told  by  some  that  we 
must  show  patience 
sanctions  to  work, 
months  or  a  year 
used.  We  must  stay  the  course.  My 
question  is  this:  Stay  what  course?  A 
course  that  allows  Saddam  to  know  he 
is  free  from  surprise  attack,  free  from 
sudden  offensive  movements  for  6 
months,  a  year,  or  more?  I  guess  to 
Members  who  advocate  that  course.  I 
would  say  to  those  members,  what 
would  they  do  about  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people  in  that  interval  pe- 
riod of  time''  How  long  will  the  Amer- 
ican people  put  up  with  thaf  How  long 
would  that  delicate  coalition  last  that 
we  have  pulled  together,  currently']' 
How  long  will  they  stay  that  kind  of 
course''  Not  to  mention  our  troops 
abroad  an  extended  period  of  time,  in 
that  kind  of  an  environment,  when, 
frankly,  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  we  would  have  to  be  thinking  se- 
riously of  rotation  and  all  that  that 
implies. 

Therefore.  I  think  during  the  course 
of  this  debate,  those  who  advocate  that 
course  are  going  to  have  to  answer 
some  of  those  questions.  Patience  and 
delay  can  be  virtues  when  they  help 
bring  military  or  diplomatic  goals,  but 
when  patience  and  delay  become  for- 
eign policy  goals  in  themselves,  as  I 
fear  they  have  with  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, they  are  no  longer  virtues. 

I  understand  principled  pacifism 
which  holds  that  nothing  justifies  the 
taking  of  a  human  life.  I  grew  up  in 
that  tradition,  and  I  respect  it.  because 
World  War  II  caused  me  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  very  same  question  in 
my  mind  and  in  my  conscience.  How- 
ever, what  I  cannot  understand  is  a 
policy  that  asks  Members  to  believe 
that  after  6  months  or  1  year,  that  the 
alliance  will  still  hold,  our  sophisti- 
cated equipment  will  be  in  better  shape 
after  frying  in  the  desert,  our  troops 
will  have  higher  morale  and  better 
readiness.  Such  a  policy  ie  not  just  an 
uncertain  trumpet  to  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services,  it  is  a 
veritable  brass  choir  of  indecision, 
doubt,  and  confusion.  Patience  at  any 
price  is  not  a  policy.  It  is  a  cop-out. 

We  will  be  told  by  those  who  want 
delay  that  they  do  not  want  to  risk 
American  lives  in  combat.  Let  no  one 
in  this  Chamber  or  anyone  else  lecture 
me  on  the  horrors  of  war.  I  see  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
several  others,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr,  Wyue],  simi- 
larly, who  know  of  all  the  horrors  of 
war.  We  have  seen  it  at  its  worst.  The 
memory  will  remain  within  our  heart 
and  minds  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  It  is 


Saddam  Hussein  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  those  who  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  and  Saddam  Hussein  himself. 
If  Saddam  Hussein  convince*  his  neigh- 
bors he  can  survive  this  crisis,  he  will 
become  something  more  than  a  former 
hit  man  with  delusions  of  grandeur.  He 
will  be  someone  who  has  triumphed 
over  a  worldwide  coalition.  If  Members 
seriously  think  that  that  wouldn't  be  a 
sinister  event  in  the  history  of  the  20th 
century,  I  think  those  Members  are 
fooling  themselves. 

In  our  democracy,  we  elect  our  Presi- 
dent to  speak  and  act  for  Members,  pri- 
marily in  foreign  affairs,  that  our  mes- 
sage might  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  our  role  to 
play,  and  we  cannot  shirk  our  respon- 
sibility. This  is  the  time,  it  seems  to 
me.  for  Members  to  rally  around  the 
Chief  and  give  him  the  support  he  de- 
serves for  our  well-crafted  bipartisan 
resolution. 

May  I.  in  conclusion,  thank  my  col- 
leagues, my  cosponsors  of  this  joint  bi- 
partisan resolution,  for  the  excellent 
work  that  has  been  done  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
by  those  who  are  listed  as  sponsors  of 
our  bipartisan  resolution.  I  hope  the 
debate  will  go  forward  on  a  very  high 
plane,  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  said  this  is  the  time  to  really 
come  to  grips  with  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  we  will  have, 
certainly  in  this  Congress,  and  for 
some  Members,  during  the  tenure  of 
our  Congress  here.  We  hope  it  is  con- 
ducted on  a  high  plane,  and  that  ulti- 
mately, then,  come  to  a  resolution  of  it 
sometime  Saturday,  and  will  abide  by 
the  will  of  the  majority.  Hopefully  that 
will  be  in  strong  support  of  the  action 
the  President  has  taken  thus  far,  and 
feels  he  may  have  to  take  in  the  future, 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
■V'ork  [Mr,  Scheuer], 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  enormous  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  who  just  finished  speaking. 
He  asks  us.  Will  this  House  be  a  tower 
of  strength,  and  move  ahead  with  mili- 
tary hostilities,  or  will  we  be  a  Tower 
of  Babel  and  chatter  among  ourselves 
in  impotence  and  futility? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  a 
tower  of  wisdom,  a  tower  of  good  judg- 
ment, a  tower  of  prudence,  I  hope  we 
will  be  a  group  of  men  and  women  who 
can  define  our  goal. 

Now.  what  is  our  goal?  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]  said  today  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  sanctions,  which  I  sup- 
port and  believe  in.  will  induce  Saddam 
Hussein  to  pull  out  of  Kuwait.  He  may 
very  well  be  right.  It  may  be  a  short 
time.  It  may  be  a  longer  period  of  time. 
It  may  be  never.  However.  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  whole  society  may  be 
destroyed  by  sanctions  before  he  will 
pull  out  of  Kuwait,  The  question  re- 
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mains.  What  is  our  major  goal?  Forcing 
Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait to  make  possible  restoring  the 
Sabah  family  as  the  rulers  of  Kuwait 
should  be  far  from  our  top  priority. 

To  date,  the  President  has  responded 
to  Saddam's  naked  aggression  in  admi- 
rable fashion,  I  have  plaxied  my  full 
support  behind  the  President's  and  the 
United  Nation's  economic  sanctions 
policy  and  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
course  now. 

D  1740 

Our  top  priority  should  be  removing 
Saddam  Hussein  as  a  900-pound  canaxj' 
towering  over  the  Middle  East  as  a 
ruthless,  cruel,  vindictive,  utterly 
amoral  presence,  terrorizing  and  in- 
timidating his  neighbors  and  threaten- 
ing the  security  and  peace  of  the  entire 
region,  I  think  our  goal  should  be  to  re- 
move Saddam  Hussein's  poisonous 
presence  from  the  map  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Our  top  priority  should  not  be  restor- 
ing the  Sabah  family  to  its  throne  in 
Kuwait  city.  During  the  decade  of  the 
eighties,  the  Sabah  family  was  one  of 
our  most  bitter,  hostile  opposition 
voices  in  the  United  Nations.  They  op- 
posed us  over  the  decade  of  the  eighties 
just  about  to  the  extent  that  the  Sovi- 
ets opposed  us  at  the  height  of  the  cold 
war.  They  opposed  us  between  88  and  91 
percent  of  all  the  U.N.  votes,  just  about 
the  same  as  the  Soviets  at  the  height 
of  the  cold  war;  so  restoring  the  Sabah 
family  to  their  sovereign  monarchical 
rule  to  me  is  not  a  top  priority.  Re- 
moving Saddam  Hussein  as  a  threat  to 
the  region  is.  and  for  that  purpose 
sanctions  will  work. 

Why  will  they  work?  Well,  in  the  last 
half  century  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  in  approximately  115  dif- 
ferent cases  of  sanctions.  In  about  a 
third  of  them,  sanctions  worked  quite 
well.  In  those  35  or  40  cases  where  we 
applied  sanctions  successfully,  the  av- 
erage impact  on  the  target  countries 
where  they  worked  was  about  2^^  per- 
cent, a  2'^percent  reduction  in  their 
gross  national  product.  It  does  not 
sound  like  much,  but  it  was  enough  to 
get  their  attention.  It  was  enough  to 
change  their  course  of  conduct  and 
their  behavior  where  It  counted  to  us 
in  the  international  arena. 

Last  month,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  had  a  day  of  hearings  and 
heard  from  a  number  of  leading  ex- 
perts. The  witnesses  agreed  that  sanc- 
tions would  work,  that  this  was  a  clas- 
sic case  where  sanctions  would  work, 
and  why?  It  is  perfectly  obvious  why. 
They  only  have  one  cash  crop,  and  that 
is  oil.  It  does  not  grow  In  the  fields. 
You  cannot  cut  it  down  and  put  it  on 
the  backs  of  donkeys  and  send  100  don- 
keys over  the  mountain  with  their  con- 
traband. It  does  not  work  that  way.  A 
portion  of  it  goes  out  by  pipeline  to 
Turkey  and  a  portion  of  it  goes  out  by 
pipeline  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Both  of  them 
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axe  cooperating  totally  with  the  U.N. 
coalition  There  Is  a  total  oil  cutoff 
from  that  country  Some  98  percent  of 
its  foreign  eamintfs  have  been  obliter 
ated.  They  ajre  not  making  a  nickel 
from  all  that  oil  under  the  ground  and 
they  do  not  have  anythmg  else  to  mer- 
chandise 

About  90  percent  of  their  imports 
have  been  stopped,  their  imports  of 
chemicals  that  they  urgently  need  for 
their  war  machme.  their  imports  of 
spare  parts,  replacement  parts.  There 
is  some  smugglmg  coming  across  the 
border  from  Syria,  from  Jordan,  from 
Turkey,  and  from  Iran;  but  nothing  to 
apeak  of  The  sanctions  are  going  to 
work  and  they  are  predicted  to  have  an 
impact,  not  of  a  2''5-percent  reduction 
of  the  Iraqi  economy,  but  of  a  50-per- 
cent reduction 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  Senator 
Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  writes 
that  he  thinks  they  will  have  a  70-per- 
cent impact,  that  sanctions  will  reduce 
the  Iraqi  gi-oss  national  product  by  70 
percent  over  time  That  is  a  sanction 
program  that  is  workmg  effectively, 
inexorably,  tightening  the  noose  that 
will  bring  Saddam  Hussein  to  his 
knees,  that  will  destroy  the  Iraqi  econ- 
omy and  reduce  the  Iraqi  military  ma- 
chine gradually  to  the  point  of  stran- 
gulation, and  remove  him  as  a  threat 
to  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Gek.\.s]. 

Mr  GEKAS  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
said  it  before  and  we  must  say  it  again, 
we  have  arrived  at  this  point  In  the 
history  of  our  country  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  needs 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
give  him  a  vote  of  confidence  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  solve  one  of  the  most  monu- 
mental problems  ever  facing  the  civ- 
ilized world  That  vote  of  confidence 
has  already  been  earned  because  the 
President  has  received  the  confidence 
of  the  international  community,  of  the 
United  Nations  through  the  resolutions 
that  they  have  passed,  through  the  vic- 
tims and  potential  victims  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  of  Saddam  Hussein, 
through  our  Arab  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, through  other  aspects  of  the 
world  rhetoric  in  this  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  most  importantly,  he 
has  received  expression  after  expres- 
sion of  confidence  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  our  own 
young  people,  our  fellow  Americans 
who  are  poised  in  the  deserts  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  he  has  received  their  con- 
fidence They  are  willing  to  do  their 
duty  and  they  are  there  because  they 
are  performing  their  duty,  and  the 
American  people  In  different  ways  have 
expressed  their  confidence  m  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States. 


We  can  do  no  less  And  what  does  he 
ask  us  to  do''  He  asks  us.  through  the 
parliamentary  devices  that  are  avail- 
able to  us.  to  give  him  additional 
power,  not  power  to  declare  war.  not 
power  to  wreak  vengeance  on  anyone, 
but  the  power  of  the  American  people, 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people  to 
bring  about  peace,  to  bring  about  a  so- 
lution to  this  vexing  and  horrible  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

We  are  then  asked  to  give  him  the 
wherewithal,  the  ability,  the  power,  as 
it  were,  to  bring  about  a  needed  solu- 
tion to  a  world  problem,  and  only  he. 
through  the  exercise  of  this  power,  is 
able  to  do  It. 

A  vote  of  confidence  is  not  one  where 
we  can  shrink  back  and  say  It  is  going 
to  be  a  limited  one,  that  we  must  wait 
for  this  to  occur  or  that  to  occur.  The 
power  to  do  good,  to  bring  about  peace 
must  be  a  power  that  he  can  wield  at 
the  discretion  and  with  the  sanctions 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  good  will 
of  the  American  people  and  the  vote  of 
the  Congress,  buttressing  every  man- 
ner and  means  of  his  actions  from  here 
to  the  final  solution  of  this  problem. 

We  must  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  because  he  is  our  leader. 
He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  the 
one  to  whom  the  world  now  looks  for  a 
solution  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr   McClX)SKEY). 

Mr  McCLOSKEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  me  this  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  many  Americans 
are  aghast  as  the  United  States  stands 
on  the  brink  of  a  war  that  could  result 
In  more  American  casualties  and  un- 
foreseen disaster  than  ever  occurred  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  administration's  plans  for  a  new 
world  order  could  result  in  the  deaths 
and  wounding  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  on  far  desert  sands  and  an 
accelerating  plunge  into  a  recessionary 
morass  economically. 

In  southwestern  Indiana  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  I  hear  in  coffee 
shops  and  at  the  supermarket,  in  town 
forums,  and  on  courthouse  squares  Is  a 
feeling  of  incredulity  not  only  that  we 
are  so  close  to  war,  but  that  the  Presi- 
dent appears  more  than  willing  to  take 
us  there.  And  mothers  of  young  serv- 
icemen stationed  in  the  gulf  have 
plaintively  asked,  "Is  anybody  listen- 
ing"' Can't  Congress  do  something'' " 

Although  I  haven't  polled  my  district 
on  the  issue,  my  mail  is  running  about 
10  to  1— in  conservative  Middle  Amer- 
ica -against  an  offensive  invasion 
Phone  calls  today  appear  to  be  running 
about  even  But  all  indications  are  that 
the  consensus  and  support  for  war 
deemed  necessary  in  the  wake  of  Viet- 
nam are  truly  nonexistent.  I  had 
thought  that  this  was  a  prerequisite 
under  the  Reagan  W'einburger  Bush 
Cheney  doctrine. 


My  constituency,  like  Americans  all 
over,  strongly  backs  the  President  on 
his  initial  commitment  to  stop  Saddam 
Hussein  dead  in  his  tracks  and  to  de- 
fend Saudi  Arabia.  This  has  been  done 
successfully,  even  masterfully 

The  President  is  winning  Why  mess 
it  up  with  an  unnecessary  war  with  un- 
predictable consequences'' 

My  constituents  ask.  as  did  Admiral 
Crowe.  "Whafs  the  rush'' " 
As  Admiral  Crowe  has  said: 
The  embargo  Is  bltlntt  heavily  •  *  •  It  is 
dead  wrong  to  say  that  Baghdad  is  not  being 
hurt.  It  Is  being  dtLmaged  severely  That  goes 
for  the  Iraqi  military  as  well,  which  depends 
on  outside  8uppt:irt  *  *  *  Most  experts  be- 
lieve that  it  will  work  with  time  Estimates 
range  In  the  neighborhood  of  12  to  18  months. 
In  other  words,  the  issue  is  not  whether  an 
embargo  will  work,  but  whether  we  have  the 
patience  to  let  11  take  effect. 

The  Director  of  the  CIA  has  similarly 
indicated  that  the  embargo  is  working. 
Although  Saddam  Hussein  has  not 
announced  a  pullout  and  conceivably 
may  not  ever  do  so.  the  simple  fact  is 
that  with  any  allied  will  whatsoever, 
Iraq  under  Hussein  has  no  hope  of  tech- 
nological or  industrial  progress,  as 
long  as  Iraq  remains  entrenched  in 
Kuwait 

It  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  for 
the  administration  to  abandon  the 
sanctions  and  launch  an  offensive  war. 
The  two  armies  deployed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Desert  are  the  most  lethal  and 
technologically  advanced  forces  ever 
gathered  Combat  will  be  brutal,  mas- 
sive, and  unpredictAble. 

Some  casualty  estimates  from  expert 
military  sources  have  been  in  excess  of 
50,000  over  months  of  combat  Some  es 
tlmates  have  been  less  say  in  the  area 
of  1.000  casualties.  This  latter  figure  is 
most  unlikely  We  wont  be  embarked 
on  a  Grenada  holiday  But  even  so.  why 
suffer  1.000  casualties  if  we  do  not  have 
to'' 

In  addition,  it  is  unclear  whether 
there  is  sufficient  logistic  and  other 
support  for  U.S.  forces  should  combat 
occur.  It  is  disheartening  to  read  that 
our  medical  personnel  in  the  gulf  are 
having  problems  getting  the  equipment 
they  will  need  to  best  serve  our  men 
and  women 

Serious  questions  need  to  be  an- 
swered AS  to  whether  the  allies  will 
support,  cooiK'rate  with,  and  partici- 
pate in  offensive  actions.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  willingness  of  other 
nations  to  provide  forces  for  the  gulf 
action,  but  there  is  virtually  no  discus- 
sion of  what  they  would  do  should  com- 
bat occur.  I  ask.  if  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  .\rab  forces  aren't  really  there  to 
fight,  why  should  our  youth  suffer  the 
brunt ''  To  be  this  close  to  an  offensive 
launch  against  Iraq  without  a  commit- 
ment of  total  allied  Arab  support  is  lu- 
dicrous 

I  specifically  asked  the  administra- 
tion about  what  support  we  will  have 
from  our  allies  Secretary  Cheney  re- 
plied: 


Each  nation  that  has  deployed  forces  to 
the  region  has  worked  out  an  arrangement  If 
you  will,  those  who  have  troops  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  with  the  Saudis.  I  am  sure  there 
probably  are  varying  levels  of  commitment. 
Their  commitment  now  is  to  have  forces 
there  Some  of  them  are  fully  committed  to 
defending  Saudi  Arabia  should  there  be  con- 
flict, and  some  of  them.  1  would  guess,  would 
go  further  and  join  in  an  effort  to  liberate 
Kuwait  So  it  varies  Each  one  of  those  gov- 
ernments will  have  to  make  in  a  sense  a  po- 
litical decision  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  participate  in  the  kind  of  action  that 
would  be  required  were  we  to  use  force  to  im- 
plement the  UN  resolutions. 

As  the  new  world  order  develops,  we 
may  be  bogged  down  in  the  Mideast 
with  400.000  of  our  best  young  people  in 
peril.  Japan,  which  gets  66  percent  of 
its  oil  from  the  Mideast,  is  sending 
only  some  noncombatant  personnel. 
Germany,  which  imports  94  percent  of 
its  oil  and  is  highly  dependent  on  the 
International  oil  market,  if  not  di- 
rectly on  gulf  oil.  can  get  off  with  some 
minesweepers  and  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment. If  fighting  breaks  out.  US 
troops  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight- 
ing and  "allied  casualties"  will  mean 
U.S.  dead.  Meanwhile.  Gorbachev  is 
bringing  military  repression  to  the 
Baltic  regions. 

And  at  home  the  people  hope  for  the 
administrations'  greater  commitment 
to  jobs,  the  economy,  health  care, 
homelessness,  drugs,  the  deficit  and 
the  environment.  Everyone  knows 
these  crucial  matters  will  be  on  the 
back  burner  if  the  Middle  East  is  burn- 
ing. 

And  so.  we  approach  several  of  the 
most  profoundly  important  votes  of  the 
Congress  in  our  history.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  Presidents  of  both  political 
parties,  our  President  is  loathe  to 
share  power  with  the  coequal  Congress 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

But  the  Constitution  puts  us  here 
with  a  job  to  do.  And  the  American 
people — of  all  points  of  view  on  this 
confilct — overwhelmingly  demand  that 
the  Congress  vote  on  a  declaration  of 
war  before  launching  any  offensive  hos- 
tilities. 

Such  power  ultimately  is  not  up  to 
one  man,  but  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  people  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr  Speaker.  if  the  President 
launched  an  offensive  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  it  would  be  the  most  tragic 
mistake  of  his  career.  He  should  show 
his  leadership  by  helping  bring  peace  to 
this  strife-torn  region. 

Vote  "yes"  for  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt amendment.  It  is  a  vote  for  life 
and  the  vote  of  a  lifetime. 

D  1750 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SHUSTER].  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  a  tragedy  of 
historical  proportion  if  we  do  not  suj)- 
port  our  President  in  his  leadership  in 
this  crisis  that  we  face. 

A  tragedy  if  we  do  not  support  the 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
it  would  be  a  tragedy  akin  to  the  trag- 
edy of  Munich,  a  tragedy  akin  to  our 
rejection  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  led  to  sowing  the  seeds  for  the 
Second  World  War. 

Indeed,  if  we  here  reject  our  Presi- 
dent's call  for  support,  we  will  bear  the 
burden,  we  will  be  responsible  for  de- 
stroying the  opportunity  for  a  new 
world  order. 

We  must  be  very  careful.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  face  harsh  reality  rather 
than  wishful  thinking.  Goodness  knows 
we  all  want  to  believe  that  sanctions 
would  work  by  themselves.  W'e  yearn  to 
believe  that  sanctions  could  get  us  out 
of  this  crisis.  But  we  must  face  the 
hard  facts. 

In  the  Intelligence  Committee  we 
have  sat  for  hours,  indeed  days,  wres- 
tling with  this  issue.  And  while  much 
of  the  information  is  classified,  at  least 
this  much  can  be  said;  First  of  all  we 
have  excellent  intelligence  on  the 
warmaking  capabilities  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  sad  to 
say.  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence, 
none  whatsoever,  that  he  is  beginning 
even  the  most  preliminary  prepara- 
tions to  withdraw.  Further,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  sanctions  will  work. 

Now,  we  have  heard  the  assertions 
that  sanctions  will  work.  In  fact,  we 
have  even  heard  references  to  Judge 
Webster.  Director  of  the  CIA.  suggest- 
ing that  sanctions  would  work. 

I  am  sure  nobody  wants  to  misstate 
Judge  Webster,  nobody  wants  to  not 
quote  him  accurately.  So  perhaps  those 
statements  were  previously  made  inad- 
vertently. 

We  have  a  letter  dated  today  from 
Judge  Webster  in  which  he  says  em- 
phatically that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  sanctions  would  mandate  a  change 
in  Saddam  Hussein's  behavior  and 
there  was  no  evidence  when  or  even  if 
he  could  be  forced  out  of  Kuwait. 

So  much  for  Judge  Webster  saying 
that  sanctions  would  work. 

The  sad.  hard  evidence  is  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  sanctions  can  work, 
and  indeed  we  must  face  that  reality. 
In  fact,  all  of  the  evidence  in  the  intel- 
ligence community  worldwide  suggests 
that  it  would  take  not  months  but 
years  at  best  for  sanctions  to  work.  2, 
3,  4,  5  years. 

Surely  the  coalition  is  not  going  to 
stand  together  for  that  period  of  time. 
Yes,  there  will  be  people  hurt  if  sanc- 
tions continue,  but  it  will  be  the  people 
of  Iraq.  All  the  evidence  shows  that  the 
military  has  the  capacity  and  the  capa- 
bility to  remain  strong  for  several 
years. 

The  military  in  Iraq  has  a  massive 
stockpile  of  spare  parts  and  those  spare 
parts  are  not  being  used,  sitting  there 
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in  the  desert.  Yes,  sad  to  say,  there  is 
leakage  in  the  embargo.  And  in  fact, 
critical  selective  parts  are  the  ones 
that  can  be  most  easily  smuggled  into 
Iraq,  and  it  is  also  sad  to  say  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  companies  and  individ- 
uals which  are  already  trying  to  smug- 
gle parts  into  Iraq. 

So  the  sad  conclusion  that  we  must 
come  to.  the  harsh  reality,  rather  than 
the  wishful  thinking,  is  that  unless 
Saddam  withdraws  voluntarily  within 
the  next  few  days,  only  force  will  re- 
move him.  We  must  face  that  as  a  re- 
sponsible Congress  and  recognize  that 
we  must  support  the  President. 

Finally,  the  issue  of  burden  sharing 
75  percent  of  all  the  incremental  costs 
incurred  in  Desert  Shield  during  1990 
have  been  borne  by  our  allies  and  not 
by  us.  and  40  percent  of  the  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  our  allies'  troops, 
not  only  our  troops. 

So  there  is  a  substantial  burden  shar- 
ing. 

Now  I  quickly  acknowledge  there  are 
some  who  are  not  doing  their  fair 
share. 

Japan  is  a  disgrace.  There  must  be  a 
reckoning.  But  that  reckoning  should 
come  after  we  deal  with  this  inter- 
national crisis. 

Let  us  support  the  President  and  do 
our  duty. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  Congressman  Gep- 
hardt's resolution.  I  think  it  fits  ex- 
actly what  we  know  about  leadership. 
What  we  have  learned  over  and  over 
and  over  again  about  leadership  is. 
first,  you  commit  the  Nation  and  then 
you  commit  the  troops. 

D  1800 

Tonight  we  are  talking  about  are  we 
going  to  go  even  further  and  commit 
the  troops  way  beyond  where  the  Na- 
tion is  committed.  I  think  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution  fits  exactly 
where  we  are  in  our  commitments.  No 

1.  it  protects  U.S.  forces.  It  allows  use 
of  force,  if  our  U.S.  forces  overseas  are 
attacked.  That  is  very  important.  No. 

2.  it  keeps  our  commitment  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia  and  use  force  if  Saudi 
Arabia  is  attacked.  The  American  peo- 
ple support  that,  and  that  makes  sense. 
Then  it  also  allows  for  use  of  force  if 
the  sanctions  are  violated  in  any  man- 
ner, and  that  is  our  commitment,  and 
that  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  it  does  not  do  is 
say  that  we  are  going  to  put  everything 
out  there  and  go  for  it  on  the  15th.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  cut  off  our  options 
and  decided  that  on  January  16  we  had 
to  t'ive  the  President  what  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  declaration  of  war.  That 
ma.vces  no  sense  to  me.  That  cuts  off 
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our  options  and  really  allows  Saddam 
Hussein  to  dictate  to  us.  a  very  power- 
ful nation,  what  we  will  or  will  not  do 
after  the  15th 

Therefore.  I  think  we  In  this  legisla- 
tive body  should  not  yjlve  up  that  very 
Important  (.■onslitutional.  democratic 
prerogative  we  have  to  exercise  our 
judgrment. 

I  have  heard  Member  after  Member 
come  down  and  say  we  must  support 
the  President.  I  tfrew  up  In  a  family 
that  had  han^ini?  over  its  fireplace  the 
following  applique,  and  it  said.  'We 
owe  alleKience  to  no  klnsf  "  That  is 
what  this  democratic  principle  is  all 
about.  This  is  not  a  country  where  we 
recognize  that  one  person  has  all  the 
wisdom.  Every  one  of  us  has  feet  of 
clay,  and  the  best  judgment  we  can 
have  Is  a  lot  of  collective  judgment  In 
this  wonderful  Republic. 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  the  U.S.  Congress  stay 
the  commitments  that  have  been  made 
that  the  American  people  support, 
which  we  do  with  Hamilton-Gephardt, 
but  do  not  give  up  our  right  to  stay  in 
the  loop.  We  gave  it  up  much  too  long, 
but  we  axe  now  getting  in  the  loop.  We 
must  stay  in  that  loop,  and  we  must 
make  sure  before  we  commit  the  lives 
of  our  young  people  and  many  lives  of 
innocent  civilians  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
all  sorts  of  other  countries  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  we  really  have  ex- 
hausted every  other  remedy. 

Now  I  just  heard  the  prior  speaker  In 
the  well  talking  about  Judge  Webster. 
I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  when  Judge  Webster  testified 
about  the  sanctions,  and  Judge  Web- 
ster said  the  sanctions  are  working  vis- 
a-vis shutting  off  things  coming  into 
Iraq  The  important  thing  about  this 
embargo  is  that  what  Iraq  must  do  is 
get  its  oil  out  to  get  cash  in  to  be  able 
to  buy  anything. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yleld"^ 

Mrs  SCHROEDER  If  the  gentleman 
will  let  me  finish.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  was  saying  is  he  was 
quoting  the  letter  from  Judge  Webster 
saying,  'If  they  are  successful,  it  does 
not  necessarily  say  It's  going  to  change 
Saddam  Hussein's  mind  "  No.  no  one  is 
saying  it  is  going  to  change  his  mind, 
but  let  me  tell  you  what  It  is  going  to 
change  It  is  going  to  change  his  eco- 
nomic conditions,  it  Is  going  to  weaken 
the  supplies  to  his  military,  it  is  going 
to  weaken  his  reinforcements.  Every 
day  that  we  keep  those  sanctions  on. 
8«KiM&m  Huaeein  gels  weaker  and 
weaker 

Mr  Speaker,  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  is  we  are  a  superpower 
There  Is  no  one  who  questions  whether 
or  not  we  can  take  care  of  Iraq  today 
or  much  later  than  today  That  is  not 
the  issue  Everybody  knows  that.  The 
real  issue  is  every  day  these  sanctions 
are  in  effect.  No.  1.  he  gets  weaker,  so 
he  is  easier  to  take  care  of,  but.  No    2. 


the  potential  of  his  own  people  finally 
catching  on.  or  others  in  the  region  fi- 
nally catching  on  and  being  able  to  do 
this  without  bloodshed.  I  think  be- 
comes a  higher  and  higher  probability, 
and  therefore  I  think  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  allow  the  sanctions  to  go 
on  for  a  longer  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  Nation  is  committed.  The  Na- 
tion Is  committed.  I  think,  to  support- 
ing President  Bush  and  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution.  In  fact.  I  kind  of  re- 
gret that  we  have  three  different  reso- 
lutions to  vote  on  because  1  am  fearful 
that  a  lot  of  the  people  who  are  going 
to  vote  for  the  President's  resolution 
are  also  going  to  vote  for  the  other  two 
resolutions,  which  in  my  mind  would 
be  a  copout  I  think  we  ought  to  stand 
up,  vote  for  or  against  the  President's 
resolution  and  be  recognized  that  way 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  In  the  I'ersian 
Gulf,  as  many  of  the  Members  here 
were,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  peo- 
ple back  home  would  be  very  proud  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  serving  us 
there  One  of  the  things  that  we  were 
asked  when  we  were  there  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  service  is  how  do  the  people  back 
home  feel  and  do  they  support  us  while 
we  are  over  here,  and  this  debate  dur- 
ing the  next  3  days  I  think  is  very,  very 
Important.  It  is  a  legitimate  issue  to 
talk  about  sanctions,  and  those  people 
who  believe  we  ought  to  wait  for  sanc- 
tions to  work  I  think  are  going  to  find 
that,  no  matter  how  long  we  wait, 
there  is  no  way  that  sanctions  in  and  of 
themselves  will  chase  Saddam  Hussein 
out  of  Kuwait.  I  think  he  would  see  the 
men.  the  women,  the  children,  the  ba- 
bies in  his  country  starve  to  death  be- 
fore he  would  leave  because  of  sanc- 
tions. Saddam  Hussein  has  plundered 
Kuwait,  and  when  we  find  out  the 
atrocities  that  he  has  committed 
against  the  people  of  Kuwait.  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  going  to  be  extremely 
upeet. 

As  has  been  said  before  and  will  be 
said  again.  Saddam  Hussein  does  have 
chemical  weapons,  he  has  got  biologi- 
cal weap>ons.  and  probably  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future  he  will  have  a  nu- 
clear capability  The  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  want  a  war  I  do 
not  want  a  war  None  of  us  wants  a 
war  But  the  question  is  how  long  do 
we  wait  If  we  wait  for  sanctions  to 
work  for  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is 
just  going  to  give  Saxldam  HiMeein  an- 
other opportunity  to  heap  misery  on 
the  people  who  live  in  Kuwait 

This  is  a  well-thought-out  resolution. 
Frankly  what  it  says  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  certify  to  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  that  this  country 
has  tried  every  single  diplomatic  way 
to  peaceably  get  Saddam  Hussein  out 
of  Kuwait,  and  if  at  that  time  he  has 


determined  that  nothing  has  worked, 
then  this  resolution  authorizes  him  to 
proceed  with  military  action. 

This  Is  one  of  those  issues,  and  I 
know  we  all  look  at  polls.  We  all  see 
how  many  people  have  written  us  sup- 
porting what  the  President  wants  to 
do.  how  many  people  want  to  wait  for 
sanctions  to  work  But  to  me  this  is  an 
issue,  the  most  important  Issue  obvi- 
ously that  I  will  ever  vote  on  when  I 
am  In  Congress,  and  probably  the  rest 
of  us.  too.  This  is  an  issue  that  we  can- 
not look  at  the  polls.  We  have  to  do 
what  we  think  is  right  regardless  of 
what  our  constituents  think  'V'es.  we 
need  to  listen  to  them.  They  have  good 
ideas.  But  this  is  an  issue  that  we  have 
to  support  the  President. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  the 
right  way  to  go.  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  that  are  going  to  support 
this  resolution  that  the  President 
wants  us  not  to  vote  for  the  other  two 
resolutions.  I  do  not  Intend  to.  I  am 
going  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Sup- 
port the  President  He  is  doing  the 
right  thing,  and  I  think  it  is  a  cop-out 
if  we  vote  for  the  other  two  resolu- 
tions. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  this  will  pass,  I  think  It  will 
pass  by  a  reasonable  margin,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr   Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  compliment  my 
colleagues  I  thought  I  would  come 
here  today  and  see  much  more  rancor, 
and  we  have  not  had  it.  and  I  com- 
pliment my  colleagues  because  first 
and  foremost  I  would  like  to  say  that 
reasonable  men  can  differ,  and  cer- 
tainly even  the  President,  who  may 
have  a  policy,  and  those  of  us  who  may 
oppose  that  policy,  can  differ,  and  can 
do  it  reasonably 

We  have  here  in  my  estimation  two 
issues.  I  hop>e  we  can  resolve  at  least 
one,  the  constitutional  issue  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Congress  does  have  to 
participate  by  performing  its  constitu- 
tionally required  function  of  exercising 
the  power  to  declare  war 

D  1810 

Of  the  three  resolutions  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  President's  resolution,  in 
my  estimation,  in  effect  If  not  in 
words,  is  clearly  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  that  is  how  it  should  be  I  hope  we 
do  not  stand  in  this  well  6  months  or  1 
year  or  2  years  from  now,  or  after  what 
may  happen,  and  have  anyone  say  that 
IS  not  the  authority  that  this  House 
was  delegating  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Once  the  resolution  sup- 
porting the  President's  position  is 
passed,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind,  and  I  hope  there  is  not  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  my  colleagues, 
that  no  future  action  really  haa  to  be 
taken   by   the  Congress  of  the   United 
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States  for  the  President  to  go  to  war. 
Tlie  full  decisive  powers  of  war  and 
peace  will  rest  with  the  President. 

I  am  satisfied  In  my  mind  that  such 
a  resolution  will  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
Congress  should  give  that  prerogative 
to  the  President  without  being  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  that  decision,  but  If 
we  wish  to  give  him  that  power  and 
give  him  a  blank  check,  let  us  recog- 
nize that  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  vote  on  that  resolution. 

That  takes  me  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. Should  we  or  should  we  not  go 
into  war  now?  Should  we  authorize  the 
possibility  of  the  President's  putting 
us  to  war  now?  The  question  in  my 
mind,  and  In  the  minds  of  many  people 
I  talk  to,  although  they  are  patriotic 
and  I  consider  myself  patriotic  also,  al- 
though they  are  willing  to  serve  and 
willing  to  die  for  this  country  and  for 
freedom,  is  this:  Why  are  we  really 
there?  Do  we  have  a  moral  imperative 
for  war'' 

I  have  to  confess  that  at  this  moment 
I  find  no  question  that  we  were  justi- 
fied in  the  actions  and  the  support  this 
Congress  gave  to  the  President  on  Au- 
gust 2.  He  did  the  right  thing.  We 
should  defend  the  oil  of  the  world.  We 
should  defend  our  friends  when  they 
are  about  to  be  Invaded,  and  we  did 
that,  and  we  did  it  successfully. 

The  action  taken  by  the  President  on 
August  2.  also  supported  and  defended 
Americans  who  were  in  jeopardy  in  a 
foreign  country.  We  protected  them, 
and  we  did  it  successfully 

We  are  now  at  the  last  two  parts  of 
what  the  President  says  is  a  four-poini 
program:  Whether  or  not  we  regain  the 
State  of  Kuwait  and  whether  we  rein- 
state the  Emir  of  Kuwait  and  his  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  this  is  such  a 
morally  pressing  problem  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  they  want  to  be  the 
police  force  of  the  world  to  accomplish 
these  goals.  I  can  think  of  many  places 
in  the  world  that  warrant  intervention 
by  American  Armed  Forces  to  protect 
democratic  principles  far  more  than 
the  intervention  In  Kuwait. 

But  I.  too,  like  so  many  of  my  friends 
and  so  many  of  my  constituents,  some- 
times hear  the  outlandish  statements 
that  Saddam  Hussein  is  making,  to  the 
point  that  I  feel  like  putting  on  my 
uniform  and  going  back  in  and  volun- 
tarily being  a  one-man  hit  squad. 

Our  emotions  are  there.  We  resent 
his  arrogance.  We  resent  his  insult  to 
the  President  of  this  country  and  to 
the  world.  We  know  we  are  right  and  he 
is  wrong.  But  right  and  might  must  be 
exercised  properly. 

There  is  not  any  question  in  this 
Chamber,  nor  should  there  be  any  ques- 
tion with  the  American  people,  that  we 
are  capable  of  inflicting  upon  Iraq  and 
Saddam  Hussein  a  vicious  attack  of 
military  might  like  the  world  has 
never  seen.  We  do  not  even  suggest 
that  that  is  a  possible  issue.  The  ques- 


tion is  when  and  how,  particularly 
when  that  might  should  be  used.  It  is 
important  for  the  President  to  under- 
stand that  he  has  the  luxury  of  time  to 
debate  this  question.  We  have  time  to 
develop  a  moral  imperative  of  why 
America  and  American  men  and  women 
should  fight  in  Kuwait.  We  have  time 
to  structure  an  international  code  of 
criminal  conduct  which  will  be  used  in 
this  and  future  regional  conflicts.  I  am 
pragmatic  enough  to  recognize  that 
peace  in  our  time  has  not  come  and  we 
should  take  this  time  to  structure  it. 

First  and  foremost,  we  should  how- 
ever, take  the  time  to  wear  down  the 
Iraqi  Armed  Forces  before  we  use  our 
might,  so  that  if  our  forces  are  com- 
mitted, they  are  faced  against  the  least 
powerful  force  possible.  If  we  wait  for 
sanctions  to  take  effect  Iraq's  military 
will  be  weakened  and  fewer  of  our  sol- 
diers will  die.  If  the  one  luxury  we  have 
in  this  Republic  is  time,  the  second 
luxury  is  the  one  we  are  taking  to- 
night. We  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
bate. The  third  luxury  we  have  is  the 
right  of  deliberation. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  that  if  majority 
decides,  to  declare  war.  even  if  my  vote 
was  in  the  negative.  I  will  stand  with 
the  majority  decision  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  If  we  go  to  war.  I 
want  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  I  will  support  the  American  Army 
in  the  field.  They  will  have  been  di- 
rected to  fight  through  a  constitu- 
tional process,  which  we  are  undertak- 
ing tonight. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
vice  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Presidents  re- 
quest that  we  pass  a  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion which  authorizes  the  use  of  force 
by  the  United  States  to  implement  the 
U.N.  Resolution  678. 

I  have  arrived  at  this  decision  with  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  empathy  for  the 
young  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 
Forces  who  may  be  put  in  harms  way. 

I  say  this  because,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  mentioned  a 
little  earlier.  I  have  personally  experi- 
enced the  horrors  of  combat  in  World 
War  II.  I  was  honored  to  have  re- 
ceived—I  say  received  because  one  does 
not  go  out  in  the  morning  and  try  to 
win  a  Silver  Star,  a  Bronze  Star,  a  Pur- 
ple Heart,  a  French  Croix  de  Guerre, 
and  a  Belgian  Fouragier. 

All  of  us  have  hoped  that  the  current 
crisis  could  be  resolved  without  using 
force.  We  still  hold  out  that  hope.  The 
President  and  Secretary  Baker  have 
worked  relentlessly  and  tirelessly  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  they  continue  to  do  so.  I  am 
very  proud  of  both  of  them.  Hopefully. 
Saddam  Hussein  will  soon  realize  that 
he  has  made  a  serious  error  in  judg- 
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ment  and  withdraw  his  forces  from  Ku- 
wait. But  one  way  or  another,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  expansionist  desigms 
of  Saddam  Hussein  be  checked  as  of 
now. 

The  United  Nations'  resolution  sets 
the  date  of  Januarj-  15  for  Iraq  to  with- 
draw its  armed  forces  from  Kuwait.  If 
we.  the  Congress,  waver  from  that  date 
and  ask  for  concessions  from  the  other 
signatories,  we  would  put  at  risk  the 
other  governments  that  have  stood 
with  us. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  the 
country  to  back  off  first.  As  the  long- 
recognized  leader  of  the  free  world,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  maintain  the 
coalition  because  this  is  the  first  test 
of  the  new  post-cold  war  era  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  allow 
an  unprovoked  aggression  to  stand.  If 
It  does  stand.  I  think  it  would  set  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

Is  it  right  that  we  are  defending  the 
oil  fields  and  the  pipeline  supply  for 
oil''  It  may  very  well  be.  If  left  alone, 
this  unscrupulous  man  could  control  70 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  supply,  which 
could  have  very  serious  consequences 
for  the  economies  of  all  nations  and  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  Amerlca. 
But  if  Saddam  Hussein  were  to  corner 
the  oil  market  in  the  Middle  East,  he 
would  no  doubt  use  his  profits  to  fuel 
his  military  machine.  This  would  put 
us  all  at  risk.  It  would  put  at  risk  all 
of  the  governments  in  the  region  who 
have  stood  with  us  and  asked  for  our 
help  in  seeing  that  the  menace  of  an 
Iraq  with  nuclear  or  chemical  weapons 
would  not  be  allowed  to  become  the 
dominant  military  force  in  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Quite  clearly.  Saddam  Hussein  must 
be  stopped  sooner  rather  than  later. 
Twenty-seven  nations  have  sent  forces 
to  the  Middle  East,  and  they  have 
trusted  the  United  States  to  be  sur>- 
portlve.  If  Congress  denies  our  Nation's 
Commander  in  Chief  the  backing  he 
needs,  then  we  are  asking  our  Amer- 
ican service  men  and  women  to  stay  in- 
definitely in  the  desert  sand  while  Iraq 
strengthens  its  positions,  both  mili- 
tarily and  politically. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  President 
has  acted  responsibly  and  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  country,  and  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  bipartisan  Solarz-Michel 
Resolution. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Lancaster]. 

D  1820 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  which 
would  authorize  the  use  of  military 
force  to  push  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraqi 
force  out  of  Kuwait  if  Saddam  has  not 
ended  his  occupation  of  that  country 
by  January  16. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  thumbed  his 
nose  at  international  law.  He  has  spat 
upon  it  AS  he  makes  his  own  rules  in 
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the  volatile  rcR-lon  of  the  Middle  East. 
He  ha«  brutalized  and  destroyed  the 
soverelHrn  State  of  Kuwait  He  h(i» 
threatened  to  use  his  deadly  weapons 
to  bum  his  enemies.  He  Is  asrifressively 
developing  a  nuclear  capability  to  add 
to  his  formidable  arsenal  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  If  we  shrink  from  our  re 
sponsibilities  today,  tomorrow  we  will 
face  him  at  the  end  of  the  barrel  of  an- 
other tfun.  but  next  time  it  will  be 
loaded  with  nuclear  weapons 

We  must  recognize  that  Saddam  Hus 
sein  does  not  build  weapons  as  a  means 
of  deterrence:  he  builds  weapons  to  use 
them  Indeed,  he  has  already  dem- 
onstrated this  by  using  deadly  chemi- 
cal weapons  against  his  own  people. 
Thus  we  must  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  his  threatening  statements,  be- 
cause Saddam  Hussein  is  a  dangerous 
man 

Diplomatic  overtures  on  our  part 
have  been  met  by  arrogance,  intran- 
sigence, and  further  threats  to  our  al- 
lies in  the  region  Saddam  will  not 
change  his  dangerous  ways  unless  he  is 
convinced  that  he  will  suffer  for  his  ac- 
tions In  this  regard  the  U.N  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  force  has 
sent  a  clear  message  to  Saddam  that 
the  international  community  is  totally 
committed  to  check  further  Iraqi  ag 
gression  and  to  deter  future  use  of  the 
deadly  weapons  which  Saddam  has  in 
hl8  arsenal,  as  well  as  the  nuclear  arms 
he  is  rushing  to  obtain.  As  a  Congress 
we  must  add  our  voice  to  this  inter- 
national demand 

Saddam  understands  force  He  should 
understand  the  seriousness  of  the  U  N 
resolution  and  the  consequences  he  will 
suffer  should  he  choose  to  ignore  the 
meaning  of  that  resolution.  We  can  add 
significant  weight  to  that  message  by 
passing  this  resolution 

We.  on  the  other  hand,  must  under- 
stand that  the  resolution  is  not  a  warn- 
ing flag  which  portends  an  inevitable 
war.  Indeed,  it  may  be  the  vehicle 
which  avoids  the  use  of  the  very  force 
it  authorizes,  as  Saildam  Hussein  must 
surely  realize  that  war  with  the  United 
States  can  only  bring  him  certain  and 
devastating  defeat 

In  hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  became 
clear  to  me  that  while  sanctions  have 
had  a  negative  Impact  on  the  morale 
and  ability  of  Iraq  to  wage  war.  they 
alone  will  never  be  successful  in  bring- 
ing down  Saddam  P'urthermore,  to 
have  more  significant  impact  than 
they  have  had  thus  far  will  require 
many  months^  months  that  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  will  continue  to 
live  In  the  hostile  environment  of  the 
desert — months  during  which  the  frag- 
ile alliance  will  begin  to  fray  and  per 
hape  completely  unravel  months  that 
we  do  not  have. 

As  a  Vietnam  veteran.  I  have  special 
understanding  of  the  horrors  of  war 
Though  my  service  was  at  sea  In  the 


Gulf  of  Tonkin,  pilots  from  the  carrier 
on  which  I  served  never  returned  and 
friends  incountry  were  casualties  of 
that  awful  conflict.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  United  States  go  to  war;  and  I 
do  not  want  to  see  American  lives  lost 
as  a  result  of  such  connict  if  it  were  to 
occur.  I  submit  that  my  fellow  veter- 
ans, among  them  our  I^resident  and 
military  leaders,  do  not  want  to  see  the 
United  States  go  to  war  either.  They 
have  been  there  and  they.  too.  know 
the  human  cost  of  war 

But  we  must  also  know  the  cost  of 
weakness  in  the  face  of  aggression.  His- 
tory has  shown  again  and  again  that 
failure  to  stand  up  to  aggression  leads 
to  conflagration  and  a  world  consumed 
by  war. 

Thus  the  stahdofT  in  the  desert  is  a 
true  test  of  strength  and  resolve.  At 
this  critical  point  in  time,  a  point  at 
which  every  action  we  take  and  every 
statement  we  make  may  have  critical 
consequences  in  terms  of  its  impact  on 
progress  toward  settlement  of  the  gulf 
crisis.  Congress  must  resolve  to  work 
toward  unity  of  purpose,  not  toward  dl 
vislveness  or  narrow  political  concerns. 

We  must  speak  with  one  strong  voice 
to  be  heard  by  Saddam  Hussein  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  allows  Saddam  to  profess 
that  the  I'nited  States  is  not  united 
fully  against  him  He  will  surely  ex- 
ploit this  division  in  his  attempt  to  de- 
rail forces  allied  against  him 

Congress  must  add  its  voice  to  that 
of  the  United  Nations  in  reaffirming 
our  firm  commitment  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  International  law. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr  Bate- 
man], 

Mr  BATEMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  Let  me 
commend  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  LANCASTER]  who  pro- 
ceeded me  for  the  eloquence  of  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  in 
the  course  of  our  discuaeion  so  far 
about  supporting  the  President  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  President  and  of  the 
resolution  that  he  asked  us  to  adopt. 
But  I  would  not  rise  to  do  so.  nor  would 
any  Member  of  this  body  rise  to  do  so. 
If  we  were  supporting  the  President  in 
a  position  that  was  not  honorable, 
which  was  not  just,  which  was  not  cor- 
rect, and  which  was  unworthy  of  our 
support. 

None  of  these  considerations  need 
even  to  bother  us  as  we  discuss  this  or 
alternative  resolutions,  because  this 
body,  and  the  other  body,  in  October 
have  already  commended  the  President 
for  the  policies  he  enunciated  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  and  for  his 
conduct  of  our  diplomacy  in  the  after- 
math of  Saddam  Husseins  invasion  of 
Kuwait  on  August  2. 

We  have  in  this  body  and  the  other 
body  commended  the  United  Nations 
for    the    then    1!    resolutions    that    had 


been  adopted  by  the  Security  Council. 
There  Is  no  Issue,  there  Is  no  dispute 
about  American  foreign  policy  or  its 
objectives.  We  are  down  only  to  the 
question  of  what  methods  are  to  be 
used  to  Implement  and  achieve  those 
objectives. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  must  not 
authorize  the  use  of  military  force  and 
that  we  must  allow  economic  sanctions 
to  work  and  to  give  it  all  the  time  that 
is  required  for  them  to  work 

I  appreciate  that  latter  view,  but  it 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  the  testimony  that  we  have 
heard  in  our  hearings,  that  economic 
.sanctions  alone  without  a  credible 
threat  of  force  will  not  work  and  will 
not  achieve  our  objectives. 

.Saddam  Hussein  has  demonstrated 
through  his  foreign  minister  with  Sec- 
retary Baker  yesterday  that  he  Is  not 
inclined  to  do  that  which  we  must  re- 
quire of  him  because  he  obviously  does 
not  believe  yet  there  is  a  credible 
threat  of  force. 

If  this  body  adopts  any  of  the  resolu- 
tions before  it  except  for  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution,  we  will  have  sent  an 
unequivocal  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  you  do  not  have  any  threat  of 
force  against  you  which  is  credible  at 
all.  We  will  have  said  to  him  in  one  res- 
olution, do  not  worry  about  It  at  all. 
You  do  not  need  to  worry  about  a 
threat  of  force  at  all  until  some  unde- 
termined period  when  the  Congress 
may  get  about  another  and  further  pro- 
tracted debate,  and  then  force  a  mili- 
tary action 

The  other  alternative  Is  he  has  an  in- 
definite period  of  time  while  we  sit  and 
wait  to  determine  whether  or  not  eco- 
nomic sanctions  alone  will  work.  The 
evidence  is  they  will  not 

It  is  assumed  by  those  who  say  let 
economic  sanctions  have  time  to  work 
that  nothing  is  going  to  change  while 
we  wait  and  that  time  Is  Irrevocably  on 
our  side 

Th«  burden  of  the  evidence,  the  Intel- 
ligence that  has  been  gathered  and  is 
available  to  us,  suggests  that  time  is 
not  on  our  side,  that  time  is  on  the  side 
of  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  have  the  opportunity  by  over- 
whelming passage  of  the  Solarz-Mlchel 
resolution  to  send  the  inalterable,  un- 
equivocal message  to  Saddam  Hussein, 
that  he  will  face  military  consequences 
unless  he  adheres  to  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions. That  is  the  mes.sage  we  need  to 
send  It  should  be  unequivocal,  and  It  is 
the  only  message  meet  likely  to  m&ke 
it  possible  to  achieve  the  objectives  we 
all  agree  are  legitimate,  without  the 
neceiwlty  of  force,  and  if  forc«  muet  be 
used  now.  that  it  will  be  much  lesser 
force  than  will  be  required  If  it  must  be 
used  later,  and  I  think  will  be  irrev- 
ocably and  inextricably  required. 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  Waxman]. 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  opiwsltlon  to  authorizing  of- 
fensive military  action  at  this  time. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
Saddam  Hussein's  brutal  takeover  and 
annexation  of  Kuwait  represents  an 
outrageous  violation  of  international 
law  and  civilized  behavior.  The  manner 
in  which  Hussein  has  ravaged  Kuwait 
and  its  inhabitants,  held  thousands  of 
foreign  nationals  as  hostages  or  human 
shields,  and  threatened  to  destroy 
those  that  oppose  him  has  brought 
Iraq's  deplorable  human  rights  record 
to  an  alltime  low.  It  is  very  clear  to  me 
that  by  opposing  Iraq's  naked  aggres- 
sion, we  are  on  the  right  side  of  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  my  view  that 
now  is  not  the  time  to  authorize  offen- 
sive action.  I  think  that  President 
Bush  deserves  credit  for  his  initial  re- 
sponse to  Iraq's  Invasion  of  Kuwait.  His 
effort  to  organize  a  worldwide  coalition 
against  Iraq  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  his  decisions  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia  deserve  praise.  In  addition,  his 
orchestration  of  international  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  was  an  Impressive 
display  of  diplomacy  and  statesman- 
ship. I  applaud  these  actions  and  the 
objectives  stated  for  the  United  States 
in  these  efforts. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  had  serious 
problems  with  some  of  the  administra- 
tion's performance.  I  find  it  deeply 
troubling  that  our  allies  have  failed  to 
carry  their  share  of  the  Desert  Shield 
load.  Once  again,  it  seems  to  be  as- 
sumed that  the  United  States  will  bear 
the  greatest  burden  in  both  costs  and 
lives.  The  sigtit  of  American  officials 
traveitng  the  globe  to  solicit  funds 
from  our  allies  for  an  operation  that  is 
more  in  their  interests  than  ours,  pre- 
sents an  uncomfortable  picture  of  a 
post-cold-war  world  in  which  America 
bears  the  brunt  of  our  collective  secu- 
rity burden. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  per- 
mitted four  United  Nations  resolutions 
condemning  Israel,  our  staunchest  ally. 
By  appeasing  the  so-called  sensitivities 
of  some  of  our  coalition  partners.  I  fear 
that  we  may  have  sent  a  signal  to  some 
that  may  lead  them  to  think  that  we 
have  abandoned  our  most  trusted 
friend  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  this  instance,  there  are  two  criti- 
cal decisions  before  us.  The  first  con- 
cerns who  has  the  power  to  declare  war 
or  authorize  the  use  of  offensive  force. 
I  adamantly  disagree  with  President 
Bush's  assertion  that  he  does  not  need 
congressional  authority  to  wage  war 
against  Iraq.  The  Constitution  is  very 
clear  on  this  point;  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  war.  In  order  to 
make  this  point  absolutely  clear  to  the 
President.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Bennett-Durbin  resolution. 

The  second,  more  problematic  deci- 
sion facing  this  Congress  is  whether  we 
should  authorize  offensive  military  ac- 
tion on  or  after  January  15.  While  I  re- 


spect those  who  hold  the  view  that  war 
can  never  be  a  viable  option,  that  is 
not  my  position.  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  axe  causes  worth  going  to  war  for 
and  there  are  instances  in  which  war 
cannot  and  should  not  be  avoided.  It 
may  well  be  that  war  will  be  required 
of  us  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  the  only 
vehicle  for  saving  the  region  from  a 
greater  catastrophe  at  a  later  date.  But 
the  case  has  not  been  made  for  a  war 
now. 

In  addition,  there  remain  serious 
questions  of  timing  and  strategj'  about 
which  I  disagree  with  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration. I  am  by  no  means  alone  in 
this  assessment.  Former  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Adm.  William 
J.  Crowe.  Jr..  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  immediate 
military  action  would  be  contrary  to 
sound  military  judgment.  Another 
former  Chairman.  Gen.  David  C.  Jones, 
agreed  with  this  sentiment.  Even  more 
chilling  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
highest  ranking  officers  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  theater.  Lt.  Gen.  Calvin  Waller, 
flatly  declared  that  our  forces  are  not 
ready  for  offensive  action.  Assuming 
these  exr>erts  are  credible — and  I  do^ 
the  administration's  fixation  on  Janu- 
ary 15  has  no  military  or  diplomatic  ra- 
tionale. If  this  is  the  case,  what  is  the 
rush? 

Also,  given  the  flurry  of  diplomatic 
activity  now  taking  place,  why  must 
we  close  the  door  to  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion by  January  15?  The  sanctions  and 
embargo  are  having  an  impact.  Nobody 
expected  that  an  embargo  against  a 
country  with  the  natural  resources  of 
Iraq  would  be  an  overnight  success.  For 
each  day  we  wait  the  sanctions  only 
become  more  effective  and  take  their 
toll  on  Iraq's  ability  and  desire  to  hold 
out.  If  we  authorize  war  now.  we  could 
be  precluding  any  solution  other  than 
bloodshed.  I  realize  that  some  com- 
mentators claim  that  we  can  defeat 
Iraq  in  a  short  period  of  time  with  lim- 
ited casualties.  This  might  be  true. 
Nevertheless,  history,  and  more  re- 
cently. Vietnam,  have  taught  us  that  it 
is  a  folly  to  predict  the  course  of  war. 
Once  we  cross  the  Saudi  border,  there 
is  no  way  of  predicting  precisely  and 
completely  what  will  result. 

While  I  do  not  support  authorizing 
military  action  at  this  time.  I  believe 
there  is  a  definitive  shape  any  diplo- 
matic solution  must  take.  First.  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  cannot  be  an 
end  in  itself.  As  long  as  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's military  power  remains  Intact. 
Iraq  remains  a  threat  to  American  in- 
terests and  friends  in  the  region.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  if  Hussein  is  allowed  to 
walk  away  from  this  conflict,  military 
intact,  he  will  become  an  even  more 
dangerous,  long-term  threat.  Our 
goal — whether  through  force  of  diplo- 
macy—must be  regional  security  and 
the  limitation,  containment,  or  re- 
moval of  Iraq's  offensive  capabilities. 
Only  the  elimination  or  vast  diminu- 
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tion  of  Saddam  Hussein's  demonstrated 
destructive  powers  can  justify  the  sac- 
rifice  of  military  and  civilian  lives. 

Second.  Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait must  be  total  and  prompt.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hussein  did  not 
benefit  from  his  naked  aggression. 

Finally,  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
linkage  between  Hussein's  occupation 
of  Kuwait  and  Israel's  control  of  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip.  Hussein 
took  Kuwait  in  an  unprovoked  act  of 
aggression  while  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  came  under  Israel's  control  as  a 
result  of  a  defensive  war  against  Arab 
attackers.  Arguments  linking  these 
two  issues  are  fallacious  and  ill-con- 
ceived. To  lend  any  credence  to  Hus- 
sein's claims  is  only  to  play  into  his 
hands.  Saddam  Hussein  did  not  invade 
Kuwait  on  behalf  of  the  Palestinians. 
We  must  not  allow  him  to  claim  the 
slightest  bid  of  credit  for  any  move- 
ment on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  exhaustive  and 
rational  search  for  peace  has  failed.  I. 
with  other  Members  of  this  body,  will 
have  no  course  but  to  support  rational 
military  action.  WTien  I  am  convinced 
that  war  is  the  only  manner  in  which 
we  can  settle  the  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  will  support  an  authorization  of 
offensive  action  and  do  everything  I 
can  to  see  that  our  troops  will  win 
quickly  and  decisively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  time  comes  for 
war.  I  will  vote  for  war.  Now  is  not  the 
time. 

D  1830 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr.  "i'DLTJC]. 

Mr.  YOL^NG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
history  will  be  made  this  week  as  we  in 
Congress  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  milltarj'  force  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Throughout  the  years,  securing  peace 
and  freedom  and  deterring  aggression 
has  been  costly.  As  historj-  tells  us, 
turning  a  blind  eye  to  Hitler-like  ag- 
gressions now  can  lead  to  a  future  of 
grave  consequences  for  all  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  lessons  of  World  War  II  and  other 
wars  must  lead  us  here  today. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
for  a  resolution  supporting  the  use  of 
force  in  the  Gulf  as  a  last  resort.  Many 
of  my  friends  on  the  liberal  side  of  this 
question  oppose  any  use  of  force  in  this 
situation— they  argue  that  the  conflict 
is  not  about  naked  aggression,  not 
about  the  rape  and  destruction  of  Ku- 
wait, not  about  human  rights  atroc- 
ities, and  not  about  a  united  world 
standing  against  the  totalitarian  des- 
pot Saddam  Hussein. 

They  argue  that  the  conflict  is  over 
economics,  self-interest,  greed,  and 
money.  In  short,  they  argue  that  the 
conflict  is  over  oil  and  only  oil.  and 
that  oil  is  not  worth  sending  our  young 
people  to  die  for. 
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I  tell  those  voices,  if  this  conflict  Is 
only  about  oil  I  a«:ree  with  you;  not 
one  drop  of  American  blood  should  be 
shed  over  a  commodity  like  oil 

I  have  been  saying  for  years  that  this 
country  can  be  much  more  energy  inde- 
pendent than  it  is  now.  With  a  little 
cooperation  from  this  body,  my  own 
State  can  and  will  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  reducins;  American  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  gas. 

With  foresight  we  can  utilize  a  mix  of 
conservation,  oil  and  gas.  hydro,  clean 
coal,  and  yes.  nuclear  power  to  ensure 
that  this  Nation  can  supply  itself  with 
all  the  energy  it  needs,  forever. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  who  say  they  cannot  support  the 
President  because  they  feel  this  con- 
flict is  simply  over  oil.  to  join  me  in 
support  of  my  bill  calling  for  increased 
American  energy  production. 

Many  of  us  feel  this  conflict  is  not 
simply  about  oil.  We  feel  that  while  oil 
18  part  of  the  conflict  we  also  feel  there 
are  loftier  principles  involved 

I  believe  there  is  much  more  involved 
here  than  oil  and  money.  I  have  asked 
mysti;  ;^  Saddam  Hussein  an  outright 
a.gi(V's:-.':"  H.ia  he  willfully  invaded  and 
sai  k.'  1  I  neighboring  country  murder- 
in^r  ii.il  ■    rturing  its  citizens? 

The  answer  is    Yes." 

Does  Iraq  possess  chemical  weapons? 
Will  he  likely  possess  nuclear  weapons 
and  has  he  indicated  the  potential  to 
use  them? 

Again,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Is  Hussein  likely  to  have  territorial 
desires  beyond  Kuwait?  Yes 

Has  Hussein  had  over  5  months  to 
comply?  Has  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  proposed  15  separate  dates  for 
face-to-face  meetings'*  Answer;  Yes. 

Should  Hussein  be  stopped  and  Ku- 
wait restored?  Answer;  Yes. 

For  those  of  us  who  feel  the  conflict 
is  larger  than  our  need  for  oil  the  unde- 
niable conclusion  is  that  Iraq  must 
leave  Kuwait  and  do  so  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  entire  world 
community. 

The  key  remaining  questions  are 
when— and  how**  I  want  to  provide  time 
for  the  embargo  and  diplomacy  to 
work. 

I  want  to  avoid  the  death  of  even  one 
U.S.  service  man  or  woman.  And  I  want 
peace.  I  also  want  to  let  the  Saddam 
Husseins'  of  the  world  know  that  ille- 
gal invasions  will  not  be  tolerated  and 
will  be  stopped. 

This  country  has  maintained  a  sol- 
emn commitment  to  protecting  peace 
through  strength.  The  new  world  order 
we  are  beginning  to  see  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  that  commitment  and  we  must 
join  the  world  in  sending  a  signal  to  all 
those  fanatics  who  would  hold  us  hos- 
tage. 

History  teaches  us  that  we  should 
give  peace  every  possible  chance  but  it 
also  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  abide 
peace  at  any  price.  For  accepting  peace 
regardless  of  the  costs  only  sets  the 


stage   for  much   more   costly  and  dev- 
astating conflicts  in  the  future 

Upon  his  return  from  his  last  visit 
with  Adolf  Hitler,  the  great  appea&er 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  told  by  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  "you  had  a  choice 
between  war  and  dishonor,  you  chose 
dishonor  and  you  will  have  war  any- 
way" 

The  longer  we  rely  on  the  embargo 
and  diplomatic  efforts,  the  tougher  and 
bloodier  the  conflict  will  be  if  those  ef- 
forts fail. 

Nearly  the  entire  world  has  set  Janu- 
ary 16  as  the  deadline  for  Iraq's  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait.  How  long  after 
the  deadline  should  we  continue  embar- 
go and  diplomatic  efforts?  I  do  not 
know 

I  know  that  at  some  point,  whether  1 
day.  one  week,  one  month,  or  one  year 
after  the  deadline  we  must  decide  if  the 
costs  and  risks  of  continuing  diplo- 
matic efforts  outweigh  their  benefits 
That  awesome  determination  and  deci- 
sion lies  at  the  outset  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  then  that  decision  must  be 
confirmed  or  rejected  by  us  in  this 
great  body. 

As  our  Chief  Executive  and  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President  must 
have  flexibility  in  that  intial  decision. 
Congress  can  and  should  encourage  the 
President  to  use  every  means  possible 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  and  we  can 
and  should  authorize  the  use  of  force  as 
one  last  resort  option. 

To  the  cynics  I  say  that  there  has 
been  open  discussion,  there  has  been 
consultation  with  Congress,  there  have 
been  diplomatic  initiatives  and  this 
president  has  operated  in  good  faith. 
He  has  united  the  world  against  Iraq, 
he  has  brought  our  hostages  home,  and 
he  has  stood  unquestionably  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  justice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
President  and  our  troops  our  full  sup- 
port. 

History  has  taught  us  that  Congress 
has  a  legitimate  role  to  play  in  judging 
and  influencing  the  actions  of  presi- 
dents. 

President  Bush  has  acted  in  good 
faith;  let  us  give  him  the  authority  to 
use  force  if  necessary.  Let's  stand  unit- 
ed as  a  nation  and  let  us  send  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  message  of  Amer- 
ican resolve. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  extend  congratulations 
to  my  colleague,  Lee  Hamilton.  Not 
only  has  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
been  my  friend,  but  our  districts  adjoin 
across  the  Ohio  River,  and  so  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  his  per- 
formance for  many  years.  I  am  now 
happy  that  the  merit  that  we  knew  he 
had.  but  was  somewhat  hidden  under 
the  bushel  basket,  is  now  for  the  entire 
country  and  the  world  to  view  because 
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he  is  certainly  bringing  great  dignity 
to  this  debate. 

D  1840 

I  would  like  to  extend  congratula- 
tions to  the  majority  leader,  who  has 
shown  his  leadership  on  this  issue,  as 
well  as  the  budget  issue  last  autumn; 
Speaker  Foley,  because  it  is  Speaker 
Foley  who  showed  the  courage  and  the 
tenacity  to  bring  this  issue  up  as  it 
ought  to  be  brought  up.  and  certainly 
last,  but  not  least,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  these  tremen- 
dous and  weighty  burdens  on  his  shoul- 
ders which  all  of  us  join  in  praying  God 
that  they  be  discharged  in  a  way  that 
will  bring  the  situation  in  the  Mideast 
to  a  speedy  and.  we  hope,  peaceful  con- 
clusion. 

I  think  there  are  some  postulates 
that  ought  to  be  talked  about  here  as 
we  get  the  debate  started.  One  is  that 
all  Members,  whichever  resolution  of 
the  three  before  us  that  Members 
would  support,  all  Members  are  serious 
and  have  approached  this  with  a  great 
deal  of  thoughtfulness. 

As  one  who  has  served  In  this  body 
for  over  20  years  and  having  observed 
the  debate  for  the  last  day  or  two.  I 
think  this  is  really  going  to  be  one  of 
the  high  points  of  congressional  service 
for  all  of  us. 

I  think  another  postulate  is  that 
Saddam  Hussein  is  a  vile.  mean,  and 
evil  man  who  ought  not  to  be  condoned 
in  any  fashion  by  any  civilized  nation 
of  the  world  I  think  1  ought  to  say  as 
a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army,  back  in  the 
1950's.  that  I  believe  wars  need  to  be 
fought  from  time  to  time,  that  they 
are  not  totally  avoidable.  My  belief  is 
that  this  one  ought  not  to  be  fought 
now,  but  I  believe  many  of  us  approach 
on  the  premise  not  just  that  all  wars 
are  bad  but  that  this  war  may  not  be 
necessary  now 

Whatever  is  voted  up  at  the  end  of 
the  debate  day  after  tomorrow.  I  think 
it  is  our  responsibility  as  Members  of 
the  House  to  support  the  men  and 
women  in  Operation  Desert  Shield,  to 
be  sure  they  have  the  materiel  and  all 
the  support  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  function. 

Having  said  that.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  very  strong  and  proud  support  of  the 
gentleman's  resolution.  I  Intend,  also. 
to  support  the  resolution  of  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr  BEN- 
NETT], which  I  think  establishes  cor- 
rectly that  the  real  power  to  declare 
war  is  vested  in  article  1.  section  8  of 
the  Constitution,  in  the  Congress,  and 
not  in  the  President. 

But  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolu- 
tion is  a  stay-the-course  resolution.  It 
allows  that  the  sanctions  currently  in 
place  be  continued,  and  that  those 
sanctions  be  tightened.  It  makes  sure 
that  all  the  diplomatic  efforts  which 
are  under  way  are  continued  and 
strengthened.  It  keeps  the  forces  we 
have  in  place  so  that  they  would  be 
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available  to  thwart  any  attack  or  to 
mount  an  offensive  action  if  that  is 
deemed  necessary  and  voted  up  by  this 
body  at  some  time  in  the  future. 

However,  unlike  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution,  this  one  before  us  does  not 
give  the  President  a  blank  check  or  a 
carte  blanche  authority  to  take  an  of- 
fensive action. 

I  have  to  ask  these  very  simple  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker.  Why  would  we  need 
to  go  to  war  right  now  or  at  midnight 
on  Monday  night,  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary 15?  The  President's  objectives 
have  largely  been  realized.  Our  hos- 
tages have  been  returned.  The  oil  sup- 
plies are  protected.  Saudi  Arabia  nor 
any  other  nation  in  the  area  is  threat- 
ened. The  area  is  stabilized. 

The  two  other  things  the  President 
desires  to  be  done,  that  Kuwait  be  rid 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  forces,  and 
that  the  Sabah  family  be  returned  to 
the  throne  in  Kuwait.  I  do  not  think 
are  needed  at  this  actual  moment  in 
time,  needed  eventually,  but  not  right 
now  needed  enough  to  warrant  going  to 
war. 

I  hear  so  much  about  this  fragile  coa- 
lition which  might  fall  apart  unless  a 
war  is  fought  at  midnight  Monday 
night  or  soon  thereafter.  If  the  coali- 
tion is  that  fragile,  then  maybe  it  is 
not  really  a  coalition  except  in  name 
only 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  coalition 
are  not  paying  the  money  they  pledged. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  coalition 
are  not  sending  their  men  and  cer- 
tainly not  their  women  into  this  fight. 
So  what  is  the  coalition?  Maybe  that 
coalition  is  not  really  one  anj'way.  and 
so  It  should  not  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor of  whether  we  send  our  men  and 
women  to  a  sure  death  in  some  cases, 
In  order  to  preserve  this  coalition. 

I  liken  this  to;  this  argument;  "We 
will  hold  your  coat  while  you  do  the 
fighting."  That  is  what  this  is.  There 
are  a  number  of  nations  in  the  so- 
called  coalition  that  said.  "Hey.  we 
will  hold  your  coat,  but  we  want  you 
guys  to  do  the  fighting,  and  we  then 
want  you  to  pay  for  the  fighting." 
They  have  not  ponied  up  the  money. 
They  are  not  going  to.  They  do  not 
send  us  their  troops,  and  they  are  not 
going  to.  But  they  want  the  benefits  of 
our  war.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  something  this  House 
and  this  Congress  ought  to  do. 

The  whole  idea  here  is  to  demonize 
Saddam  Hussein  and  deify  Kuwait.  Ku- 
wait; We  hear  so  much  about  Kuwait. 
We  have  got  to  restore  the  Al  Sabah 
family;  this  is  a  great  nation  that  has 
been  run  over  by  an  aggressor. 

I  will  sum  up  by  saying  that  Kuwait 
is  a  feudal  dictatorship,  a  feudal  king- 
dom. Its  people  do  not  vote.  The  major- 
ity of  the  people  who  lived  within  the 
bounds  of  Kuwait  before  the  takeover 
were  not  even  Kuwaiti  citizens.  They 
were  gruestworkers  or  U.S.  people  who 


were  there  doing  work  for  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is 
nothing  free  and  democratic.  There  is 
nothing  devoted  to  human  civil  rights 
in  the  nation  of  Kuwait.  Why.  pray 
tell,  should  we  sacrifice  ourselves  and 
our  future  to  restore  that? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  what  we  ought 
to  do  is  continue  the  sanctions,  make 
sure  they  do  not  leak,  make  sure  these 
members  of  the  coalition  who  are 
knowingly  allowing  these  leaks  to  take 
place  not  to  take  those  actions,  and 
then  let  us  see  what  happens. 

If  later  down  the  road  we  have  to 
take  offensive  action,  we  will  do  so.  We 
should  do  it.  But  it  ought  not  be  done 
now  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
in  America  wants  war.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned about  our  young  men  and 
women  who  are  over  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  want  all  of  them  to  come 
home  safe  and  sound. 

I  Just  got  back  from  a  trip  with  25  of 
my  colleagues.  I  met  with  many  of  the 
young  p)eopIe  from  my  district  and 
across  the  country.  They  understand 
what  it  is  all  about.  They  want  to  do 
their  job.  but  they  sure  miss  their  fam- 
ilies. They  are  concerned  about  their 
Jobs  and  businesses  back  home.  And 
they  want  to  get  it  resolved  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Some  of  the  people  who  have  spoken 
up  here  today  said,  why  do  we  not  give 
sanctions  time  to  work^  Why  do  we  not 
let  this  thing  go  on  for  a  while  and 
freeze  Saddam  Hussein  out? 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  what  the 
head  of  the  CIA  said  in  a  recent  report. 
William  Webster;  he  says.  "Our  judg- 
ment remains  that  even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  12  months."  and  that  is 
keeping  our  young  people  out  there  in 
that  desert  for  6  to  12  months,  "eco- 
nomic hardship  alone  is  unlikely  to 
comi)el  Saddam  Hussein  to  retreat 
from  Kuwait  or  cause  regime-threaten- 
ing popular  discontent  in  Iraq."  He 
went  on  to  say.  "Saddam  probably  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  Iraq  can  endure 
sanctions  longer  than  the  international 
coalition  will  hold  together,  and  hopes 
that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable 
to  him." 

This  man  is  a  real  butcher.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  world  need 
to  know  what  he  is  capable  of  and  what 
he  has  done. 

Amnesty  International  reports  re- 
cently the  following  facts;  "Eyewitness 
accounts  tell  how  Iraqi  forces  have  tor- 
tured and  killed  many  hundreds  of  vie- 
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tims,  taken  several  thousand  prisoners 
and  left  more  than  300  premature  ba- 
bies without  their  systems  of  sur- 
vival." took  their  incubators  away 
from  them  out  of  the  Kuwaiti  hos- 
pitals. "The  report  catalogs  38  methods 
of  torture  used  by  the  Iraqi  military. 
Iraqi  forces  have  gouged  out  peoples 
eyes,  cut  off  their  tongues  and  ears, 
and  shot  people  in  the  arms  and  legs, 
used  electric  shocks,  and  raped  many 
victims.  Moreover,  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report  notes  that  'the  massive 
scale  of  destruction  and  looting  sug- 
gests that  such  incidents  were  neither 
arbitrary  nor  isolated,  but  rather  re- 
flected a  policy  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq.' " 

Our  country,  our  Government,  our 
Congress  needs  to  ask  a  number  of 
questions.  First  of  all.  will  sanctions 
work?  The  CIA  says  no  But  are  we 
going  to  keep  our  young  people  there 
indefinitely  while  we  let  them  go  on 
and  on.  these  sanctions? 

Saddam  Hussein's  popularity  in  the 
Arab  world  continues  to  grow  He  is 
facing  down  the  Great  Satan  of  the 
West  to  quote  the  late  AyatoUah  Kho- 
meini. 

As  his  popularity  grows,  the  desta- 
bilizing factors  take  place  throughout 
the  Middle  East.  Do  we  want  to  wait 
until  he  develops  a  nuclear  capability? 
We  know  he  has  been  working  on  that 
for  a  long  time.  Some  say  6  months. 
some  say  1  year,  and  he  will  have  it.  Do 
we  want  to  wait  for  that,  thus  endan- 
gering our  troops  in  the  Middle  East 
but  perhaps  Western  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  sure  and  maybe  even  our- 
selves'' Because  he  is  also  working  on 
an  intercontinental  and  intermediate 
system  of  delivery.  He  has  been  work- 
ing on  that  for  some  time. 

Do  we  want  to  wait  until  his  popu- 
larity grows  in  those  Arab  States  until 
he  becomes  such  a  hero  that  he  will  get 
people  volunteering  for  military  serv- 
ice for  him  from  all  over  the  Arab 
world?  I  can  tell  the  Members  that 
leaders  of  the  Middle  East  are  con- 
cerned about  that.  They  are  concerned 
about  people  volunteering  to  support 
him  from  Egypt,  from  Syria,  from  Jor- 
dan, and  from  Iran,  all  over  that  area, 
and  if  he  gets  millions  of  more  fol- 
lowers and  his  military  power  grows  as 
he  digs  in  over  there,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  face  a  much  more  formidable 
force  in  the  future. 

n  1850 

WTiat  Arab  leader  will  stand  with 
Members  as  we  have  today  if  his  power 
grows?  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  it  is 
because  he  is  standing  up  and  we  have 
to  negotiate  with  him. 

One  thing  is  sure.  If  we  wait,  the  cost 
will  be  much  greater  than  it  is  today 
We  all  want,  and  we  all  pray  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  crisis.  But  if 
war  is  to  come,  and  we  all  hope  it  does 
not,  but  if  war  is  to  come,  I  hope  our 
President   will   press  the  attack   until 
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there  is  complete  victory,  complete 
victory.  No  half  measure  Not  one 
American  life  la  to  be  sacrificed  in  this 
conflict,  and  then  we  settle  for  half  a 
loaf.  We  must  fight  to  win  if  this  has  to 
happen,  a  complete  victory,  so  that  no 
tryant  in  the  future  will  feel  he  can  do 
this  at?ain.  We  must  support  the  So- 
larz-Mtchel  amendment 

Mr  OBEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr  Gibbons]. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  at  this  debate  tonight  because 
no  one  has  told  Members  what  it  is 
really  about.  The  Solarz  Michel  resolu- 
tion is  a  declaration  of  war.  Let  me  re- 
peat that:  The  Solarz-Michel  resolution 


knows  that  the  sanctions  are  working, 
and  that  given  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  the  sanctions  will  work  How- 
ever, what  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  de- 
clare war.  as  we  may  do  here  in  2  or  3 
days''  Are  we  going  to  vote  for  the 
taxes  that  are  necessary  to  finance  this 
war?  We  are  already  running  a  deficit 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
blinking  at  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
through  greater  crises,  or  as  great  a 
crisis  as  we  faced  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  Like  then.  I  think  we 
should  focus  on  a  diplomatic  solution. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  of  war  here  in 
this  Chamber,  a  lot  of  hysteria.  I  think 


without  any  of  the  Desert  Shield  costs     we  should  focus  on  peace,  and  how  we 


of  $320  billion.  That  is.  $320  billion  for 
next  year  War  is  estimated  to  cost 
over  $1  billion  a  day.  over  and  above 
what  we  already  owe  on  it.  and  we  al- 
ready owe  $30  billion  on  it. 

Who  among  these  Members  is  going 
to  stand  up  and  vote  for  a  draft?  I  ask 
Members,  are  you  going  to  vote  for  a 
draff  Members  should  not  declare  war 


is  a  declaration  of  war    War  has  been     2  days  from  now  unless  they  are    The 

recruiting  for  the  Army  has  already 
dropped  off.  Oh.  yes.  a  few  join  the  Air 
Force,  a  few  may  join  the  Navy,  and 
some  of  the  real  gung-ho  types  may 
join  the  Marines,  but  the  Army  i.s  the 
one  that  is  going  to  do  the  fighting 
here,  and  the  Army  Infantry  is  the  one 
that  is  going  to  get  killed. 

During  the  Vietnam  war  my  wonder- 
ful wife  took  it  upon  herself  to  go  out 
to  the  hospitals  here,  and  most  of  them 
were  in  the  Army  hospital  out  here  at 
Walter  Reed  There  were  very  few  in 
the  Navy,  practically  nobody  In  the  Air 
Force,  and  she  visited  the  wounded 
Those  that  were  able  to  move,  and  to 
walk   or  to   ride   in   their  wheelchairs. 


declared  by  this  body  twice  in  my  life- 
time 

In  1941.  a  battle  that  really  began  In 
193.").  culminated  in  a  final  declaration 
of  war  in  this  Chamber  after  the  Jap- 
anese attacked  the  United  States  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  declared  war  on  the 
United  States.  The  second  time  in  my 
lifetime  it  was  declared  in  this  Cham- 
ber was  on  August  4.  1964.  when  the 
Congress  passed  a  resolution,  a  resolu- 
tion far  less  damaging  than  this  resolu- 
tion, a  resolution  which  in  its  terms 
was  said  to  be  defensive,  a  resolution  in 
which  the  sponsors  said  it  Wiis  not  a 
declaration  of  war.  but  history  will 
show   that  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 


tion was  a  declaration  of  war  that  this     she  brought   them  down   here   and    fed 


Congress  struggled  with  for  8  years  to 
get  back  under  control  Through  three 
Presidents  President  .Johnson.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  President  Ford. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what 
IS  being  done  here.  We  are  being  asked 
to  declare  war  Oh.  yes.  it  does  not 
have  all  the  ribbons  on  it,  and  all  the 
high-sounding  phrases,  but  it  is  just  as 
strong  as  any  declaration  of  war  that 
has  been  issued  in  my  lifetime  As  I 
say.  I  have  been  through  two  of  them 

Now,  do  we  want  to  go  to  war''  I  may 
eventually  vote  to  go  to  war.  but  it  is 
not  the  time  to  go  to  war  now  We  have 
been  successful  in  what  we  sought  to 
do  with  the  manning  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  We  stopped  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's expansion  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  We  secured  the  release  of  our 
hostages  In  fact,  of  all  hostages.  And 
while,  as  the  speaker  said  a  while  ago. 
the  people  are  going  to  rush  to  Saddam 


them  lunch  in  the  Members  dining 
room. 

I  went  to  the  funerals.  Let  me  tell 
Members,  that  is  a  very  sobering  expe- 
rience. Those  young  men  did  not  know 
why  they  were  fighting.  They  felt  be- 
trayed. They  were  pitiful.  However, 
that  war  that  we  declared  right  here  on 
August  4.  1964.  went  on  for  7  years 
under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 
That  was  not  nearly  as  strong,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FIEI.D)  knows  that,  because  he  was  here 
and  he  spoke  on  it  at  that  time.  It  was 
not  nearly  as  strong,  and  the  speakers 
at  that  time  denied  that  it  was  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  However,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Solarz] 
said  today,  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  that  this  was  tantamount  to  de- 
claring v/as,  and  he  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  this  so-called  bipartisan  resolution. 

Now,  let  there  be  no  doubt,  if  that 


Hussein  to  fight  on  his  side,  that  is  not     biparatisan    resolution    passes    2    days 


what  the  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  doing  today  They  are  streaming 
across  the  desert  to  get  out  of  Iraq. 
They  are  not  streaming  across  the 
desert  to  get  in  to  fight 

I  heard  and  read  what  the  Director  of 
the  CIA  said  He  said  he  expected  that 
the  sanctions  would  not  be  effective  as 
far  as  dislodging  Hussein,  for  6  to  12 
months.  He  did  not  say  the  sanctions 
were  not  working  Everybody  who  has 
been  over  there  and  who  has  talked  to 
the  military  leaders  over  there,  and 
who  have  talked  to  the  CIA  as  I  have. 


from  now.  we  have  effectively  declared 
war  Get  ready  to  vote  for  a  draft  Get 
ready  to  vote  for  increased  taxes.  Get 
ready  to  go  out  to  the  hospitals  and  to 
go  to  the  funerals  that  are  going  to  re- 
sult for  all  of  this.  We  do  have  another 
choice,  and  that  other  choice  is  to  let 
the  sanctions  work.  They  are  working. 
They  will  work 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Roth]. 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


can  come  to  a  peaceful  resolution.  The 
paramount  question  as  I  see  it.  is  what 
can  Congress  do  to  promote  peace  I 
think  to  promote  peace.  I  think  we 
should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

a  1900 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  letter  that 
the  President  sent  to  Members.  I  think 
it  is  Important  that  we  take  these 
words  very  seriously.  The  President 
said  to  Members 

I  am  determined  to  do  whatever  Is  nec- 
essary to  protect  America's  security  I  ask 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  this  tis'ic 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  than  for  Con- 
gress to  express  its  support  for  the  President 
at  this  critical  time 

This  truly  is  the  last  best  chance  for  peace 

I  think  that  is  what  we  should  be  fo- 
cusing on;  Peace,  and  by  standing  with 
the  President  at  this  time  in  the  next 
few  days,  we  can  achieve  that.  I  believe 
that,  and  I  think  all  of  you  believe 
that,  too  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
send  the  wrong  signals. 

Barbara  Tuchman  in  her  famous 
book.  "The  Guns  of  August"  talking 
about  how  the  world  slipped  into  the 
First  World  War.  she  said: 

Every  nation  miscalculated  and  that  is 
why  the  war  came.  The  Germans,  the 
French,  the  Russians,  the  British,  all  miscal- 
culated No  one  wanted  the  war.  but  they  all 
miscalculated. 

What  is  taking  place  today?  One  mis- 
calculation after  another,  and  I  think 
that  we  have  to  stand  firm  so  that 
there  is  no  miscalculation. 

Some  people  say.  "Don't  vote  with 
the  President."  Who  should  we  vote 
with.  Saddam  Hussein? 

We  are  all  elected,  yes.  but  there  is 
only  one  person  in  America  who  Is 
elected  by  all  the  people,  and  that  is 
the  President,  and  he  speaks  for  all  the 
people. 

Yes.  under  article  I.  section  8.  the 
Congress  does  declare  war.  Yes.  we 
have  a  moral  duty  to  speak  out.  but  we 
cannot  have  535  Commanders  in  Chief 
We  can  have  only  one  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  that  is  the  person  who  is 
elected  by  all  the  people. 

Now.  before  you  have  a  shooting  war. 
you  have  a  psychological  war.  and  that 
is  the  war  we  are  in  right  now.  We  have 
to  win  the  psychological  war  if  we  are 
going  to  prevent  a  shooting  war.  and 
that  is  why  this  is  so  important. 

I  understand  the  arguments  that  our 
allies  are   not   doing   their   fair  share. 


that  we  get  only  24  percent  of  the  oil 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  the  Japa- 
nese get  86  percent.  That  is  all  true.  I 
realize  that.  I  realize  that  many  times 
the  world  looks  to  America  as  a  dairy 
cow  to  be  milked,  when  America  is 
only  a  strong  horse  willing  to  do  its 
fair  share,  and  that  is  going  to  change. 
But  the  world  is  not  as  you  and  I 
would  like  to  see  it.  The  world  is  as  it 
is.  and  tonight  we  have  almost  400,000 


gation  to  the  Constitution  which  I 
took  an  oath  to  uphold  just  a  little 
over  a  week  ago,  my  obligation  to  the 
constituents  who  I  represent  and  my 
obligations  to  my  own  conscience  dic- 
tate to  me  that  today  I  have  to  take 
another  path,  and  therefore  I  will  be 
supporting  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  res- 
olution, rather  than  the  resolution  re- 
quested by  the  President. 
The    Gephardt-Hamilton    resolution. 


Remember  in  the  Middle  East  people  think 
in  terms  of  500  years  of  history,  not  in  terms 
of  5  years  of  history,  and  whatever  you  do 
will  be  with  America  in  that  region  for  gen- 
erations to  come 

And  she  is  right. 

Second,  proponents  of  the  President's 
new  position  charge  that  sanctions  will 
not  work,  but  the  fact  is  when  sanc- 
tions were  first  applied,  the  adminis- 
tration  told  us  that  they  would  take 


young  Americans  in  the  Persian  Gulf    as  you  know,  supports  the  use  of  force    between  6  months  and  a  year  to  work. 


and  we  have  to  stand  with  them.  We 
have  a  duty  to  them.  We  have  a  duty  to 
their  families  and  we  have  a  duty  to 
this  country.  We  must  back  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I.  like  you.  get  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  letters.  I  must  have  had  300 
telephone  calls  in  my  office  today  and 
hundreds  of  letters  every  day.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Peter  Schumacher  in 
Green  Bay.  She  says: 

1  am  wrlling  to  you  to  ask  you  to  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  b;-lng  the  Middle  East 
crisis  to  a  peaceful  solution  and  to  com- 
pletely avoid  war  I  believe  a  nonviolent  so- 
lution can  ije  attained.  Your  prayers,  my 
prayers  are  with  you  and  the  Congress 

I  think  that  is  what  the  American 
people  are  saying  this  evening.  I  think 
this  puts  into  a  nutshell  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  We  want  peace  and  the 
resolution  that  the  President  sent  to 
us  is  not  a  resolution  to  start  a  war.  It 
is  a  resolution  to  stop  a  war. 

Let  us  focus  on  peace.  Let  us  stand 
united  and  we  are  going  to  achieve 
peace. 

Diplomacy  without  bargaining  chips, 
without  leverage,  will  make  hope  of  a 
diplomatic  solution  just  an  illusive 
dream 

We  can  resolve  the  problem  in  the 
gulf  through  diplomacy.  I  really  be- 
lieve that,  but  we  must  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools  and  the  leverage  with 
which  to  do  the  job.  These  days  be- 
tween now  and  January  15  are  crucial. 
We  must  keep  true  faith  with  our  sol- 
diers in  the  Persian  Gulf  We  must 
keep  true  faith  with  the  families  of  the 
.soldiers  in  the  gulf.  We  must  keep  true 
faith  with  the  American  people  and  we 
must  keep  faith  with  each  other.  If  we 
do  that,  we  are  going  to  have  peace  in 
the  gulf. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 12  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  beginning  my  23d 
year  as  a  Member  of  this  House.  During 
that  time  I  have  been  exceedingly  priv- 
ileged to  represent  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  to  say  that 
this  vote  which  we  will  cast  this  week- 
end is  for  me  the  heaviest  responsibil- 
ity that  I  have  had  to  bear  in  the  23 
years  that  I  have  represented  my  con- 
stituents. 

With  all  my  heart,  I  wish  I  could  sup- 
port the  President  in  every  respect 
with  respect  to  his  policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  supported  everything  he 
has  done  up  to  this  point.  But  my  obli- 


to  enforce  the  embargo,  to  repel  direct 
attack  against  either  Saudi  Arabia  or 
United  States  troops,  but  it  urges  more 
time  before  we  actually  decide  to  wage 
war  without  actually  precluding  a  deci- 
sion to  wage  war  in  the  future. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  simply  to 
take  some  of  the  arguments  which  we 
have  heard  being  made  by  those  who 
are  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  pass 
the  resolution  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent this  weekend. 

First  of  all.  the  argument  is  made 
that  if  the  Congress  ratifies  the  U.N. 
resolution,  it  is  simply  putting  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  an  action  taken 
by  the  United  Nations,  which  had  been 
promoted  by  the  United  States.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  one  thing  for  the 
United  Nations  to  authorize  a  member 
state  to  engage  in  offensive  military 
operations,  but  for  the  legislative  body 
of  a  member  state  to  ratify  that  resolu- 
tion really  is.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  indicated,  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war  by  that  state  with- 
out forthrightly  saying  so. 

Furthermore,  it  takes  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution to  an  even  higher  level.  It  ratch- 
ets it  up  one  additional  level.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  United  Nations  to  author- 
ize a  member  state  to  engage  in  offen- 
sive operations,  but  very  frankly, 
many  of  our  allies,  especially  in  Eu- 
rope, are  sending  a  lot  of  advice  and  an 
occasional  check,  but  it  is  Americans 
who  will  spill  most  of  the  blood  when 
the  shooting  starts.  When  the  fighting 
starts  it  will  be  largely  Americans,  not 
French,  not  Germans,  who  will  do  the 
dying.  After  the  war  it  will  be  Uncle 
Sam  and  Uncle  Sam's  taxpayers  who 
will  be  asked  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  to 
put  Humpty-Dumpty  in  the  Middle 
East  back  together  again  and  the  long- 
term  costs  will  be  enormous. 

I  have  a  good  friend  whose  husband 
was  a  Middle  East  scholar  and  who  her- 
self was  born  in  the  Middle  East,  born 
in  Aleppo,  now  in  Syria.  She  said  to  me 
a  few  weeks  ago: 

Dave,  never  forget  this.  Remember  that  in 
the  Arab  world  we  have  had  family  quarrels 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  we  will  continue  to 
have  family  quarrels  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  just  because  one  of  the  family  members 
IS  now  asking  you  to  step  in  and  solve  the 
family  squabble  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  that  same  family  member  will  not  be 
blam.ing  you  for  the  entire  squabble  five 
years  from  now.  That  Is  just  the  way  the 
Middle  East  is. 

And  I  think  she  is  correct. 

She  said  something  else.  She  said: 


Sanctions  were  adopted  with  that  time 
frame  in  mind. 

The  question  with  respect  to  sanc- 
tions is  not  whether  or  not  Iraq  can 
import  oranges.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er or  not.  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
those  sanctions  have  a  significant 
chance  to  hit  Iraq  hard  enough  to 
change  their  political  conduct  and  It 
clearly  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
they  will  not. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  not  on  those 
who  say  that  we  should  not  go  to  war. 
The  burden  of  proof  on  that  subject  is 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  say  that 
we  should. 

We  are  told  that  the  sanctions  are 
not  working,  they  are  not  going  to  hit 
Iraq  hard  enough. 

D  1910 

And  yet  oil  exports  represent  50  per- 
cent of  Iraq's  GNP.  Iraq  has  completely 
lost  its  ability  to  export  that  commod- 
ity. 

That  means  over  the  next  few 
months  Iraq  is  likely  to  experience  a 
GNP  drop  of  somewhere  between  50  and 
60  percent. 

The  United  States  is  now  concerned 
because  we  are  worried  about  experi- 
encing about  a  3-percent  drop  in  our 
GNP  in  the  coming  recession.  That  dif- 
ference between  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  us  and  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  Iraq  clearly  demonstrates  the  gigan- 
tic stress  that  continued  sanctions 
could  put  on  the  Iraqi  economy. 

Nobody  has  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  they  will  not  work.  We 
have  more  time. 

We  certainly  have  more  time  to 
allow  sanctions  to  wear  down  the  effec- 
tive operating  capacity  of  the  Iraqi 
army,  when  they  will  experience  an  in- 
creased need  for  spare  parts.  If  we  do 
have  to  attack,  we  ought  to  attack 
when  they  are  at  their  weakest,  not 
when  they  are  at  their  strongest. 

Third,  the  argument  is  made  that  if 
we  do  not  act  now.  Iraq  may  obtain  a 
nuclear  capability  that  would  one  day 
even  threaten  the  United  States. 

Well,  it  is  possible  that  Iraq  might 
eventually  obtain  a  limited  nuclear  ca- 
pability, but  as  is  the  case  with  sanc- 
tions, the  issue  before  us  at  this  point 
is  not  whether  we  should  attack  but 
whether  we  should  attack  now. 

To  say  that  we  are  required  to  en- 
gage in  a  military  bloodbath  today  to 
minimize  the  theoretical  possibility 
that  down  the  line  Iraq  might  achieve 
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nuclear  weapons  Is  to  me  a  ulant  leap 
In  lofflc. 

We  have  ample  time  to  take  military 
action  before  that  event  occurs,  and 
anybody  who  has  been  briefed  on  the 
subject  knows  it. 

The  fourth  assertion  Is  that  Saddam 
cannot  be  allowed  to  control  50  percent 
of  the  worlds  oil  reserves  because  he 
might  ratchet  up  the  price  and  squeeze 
down  the  world's  oil  production 

But  again  that  is  a  hypothetical  that 
might  require  action  In  the  future.  It 
does  not  require  action  now. 

Saddam  today  does  not  control  50 
percent  of  the  oil  reserves  of  the  world. 
He  controls  somewhat  less  than  20.  and 
the  United  States  relies  on  Iraqi  and 
Kuwaiti  oil  only  for  about  4  percent  of 
our  supplies.  We  can  handle  that  loss 
now  because  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion from  Saudi  Arabia 

U.S.  casualty  estimates  from  a  gulf 
conflict  are  currently  estimated  to  be 
somewhere  between  1.000  dead,  ranging 
up  to  approximately  10.000  dead,  de- 
pending upon  the  scenario. 

Our  European  allies  rely  on  Middle 
EaBt  oil  for  a  far  larger  share  of  oil 
than  we  do  Yet  their  people  will  not 
e.xp)erience  anywhere  near  the  casualty 
rates  that  Americas  young  people  will 
face  In  the  gulf  I  simply  do  not  believe 
it  is  worth  losing  even  1.000  American 
lives  at  this  point  to  guarantee  the  rest 
of  the  world  their  continued  oil  supply, 
at  least  until  we  have  exhausted.  I 
mean  exhausted  rather  than  tested,  all 
other  possibilities. 

Up  to  this  point.  Saddam  has  not 
been  able  to  manipulate  the  supply  of 
oil  as  alarmists  feared  he  might  be  able 
to  do  in  the  future  If  that  occurs  in 
the  future,  we  may  have  to  attack,  but 
we  do  not  have  to  do  It  now 

Fifth,  the  comparison  to  Hitler  Is 
prepostertius  We  have  the  military 
power  to  wipe  out  Saddam  an.v  time 
the  West  chooses.  Saddam  poses  no  of- 
fensive threat  to  the  world,  at  present, 
as  Hitler  did  In  1939. 

The  offensive  threat  he  poses  to  the 
Middle  East  has  been  contained. 
George  Bush  has  already  taken  the 
steps  which  Neville  Chamberlain  re- 
fused to  take  In  the  1930's. 

If  we  are  going  to  try  to  draw  histori- 
cal analogies,  we  at  least  ought  to  try 
to  draw  the  right  ones. 

Last,  we  are  told  that  we  need  a  new 
world  order.  Well.  I  believe  in  a  new 
world  order.  I  want  to  see  it  come 
about.  But  the  new  world  order  that 
the  President  is  proposing  and  is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  endorse  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  same  old  order  idea  that  the 
United  States  should  serve  as  the 
world's  p«:>llceman.  If  that  is  to  be  the 
new  world  order,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  old  is  that  American 
troope  will  die  enforcing  U.N  resolu- 
tions instead  of  enforcing  our  own  uni- 
lateral policies. 

That  is  not  enough  of  a  change  In  the 
world  order  to  suit  me   The  new  world 


order  I  want  to  see  is  one  under  which 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  would 
be  prepared  on  a  systematic  and  uni- 
fied basis  to  totally  isolate  politically 
and  economically  any  nation  which  in- 
vades its  neighbors  and  which  reserves, 
as  the  last  resort,  collective  military 
action  to  repel  aggreaislon. 

That  new  order  should  mean  that 
military  action  ought  to  play  a  lesser 
rather  than  a  greater  role  in  world 
events. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  said  yester- 
day. "Now  the  choice  lies  with  the 
Iraqi  leadership." 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
Secretary,  but  I  simply  am  not  willing 
to  allow  Iraq  to  make  llfe-or-death  de 
cislons  about  .American  lives.  That  is 
why  I  will  vote  against  the  resolution 
requested  by  the  White  House  and  for 
the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution. 

If  you  really  believe  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  last  step  for  peace,  then  you 
ought  to  not  vote  to  go  to  war.  'You 
ought  to  vote  to  try  to  maintain  the 
peace,  and  that  is  the  key  difference 
between  the  two  approaches 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Oxley]. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  but 
a  handful  of  us  in  the  Chamber  and  the 
membership  at  large,  this  is  our  first 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  For  all  of  us,  this  is  a  very. 
very  difficult  situation,  the  toughest  of 
votes  that  anyone  will  cast  in  their 
service  here  in  the  Congress 

It  is  a  vote  that  the  Congress  must 
take.  This  Nation  must  speak  with  one 
voice  on  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

So  I  want  to  commend  first  of  all  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  way  that  they  have  framed  this  de- 
bate and  for  the  way  that  this  debate 
has  been  handled  In  this  Chamber. 

It  is  with  the  highest  regard  which  I 
have  for  the  Members  and  for  our  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  a  very  difficult  issue 
that  I  come  to  the  floor  today 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  reso- 
lution, specifically  the  bipartisan  reso- 
lution that  is  offered  by  Mr  Solarz 
and  Mr.  Michel.  Is  not  just  the  Presi- 
dent's resolution,  it  Is  not  just  the 
Michel-Solarz  bipartisan  resolution.  It 
IS.  Indeed,  an  affirmation  of  the  U.N. 
resolution  that  they  have  passed,  the 
most  specific  one  being  the  12th  resolu- 
tion which  essentially  allowed  this  Na- 
tion and  the  allied  nations,  all  27 
strong,  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
remove  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  August 
2,  the  world  changed  and  it  changed 
dramatically  An  entire  nation,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  disappeared, 
was  obliterated  from  the  political  map 

Iraq's  action  was  a  brutal  act  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  and  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  done  to  help  resolve  the  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian question  Is  simply  ab- 
surd. 


As  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  eaxller  this  week.  Iraq  sore- 
ly miscalculated  the  response  of  the 
world  community 

Like  the  original  act  of  naked  ag- 
gression, the  international  response 
also  changed  the  world  Under  the 
scope  of  the  leadership  of  President 
Bush,  old  enemies  became  allies,  other 
less  immediate  matters  were  put  on 
the  back  burner  and  the  voice  of  the 
community  of  nations  was  clear  "Sad- 
dam. Iraq,  your  occupation  of  Kuwait 
will  not  and  cannot  stand." 

Some  have  argued  that  the  United 
States  and  the  allied  forces  involved  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield  should  wait  a 
longer  period  of  time  before  military 
action  is  warranted  The  question  is: 
What  is  there  to  wait  for''  Should  we 
wait  until  Saddam  Hussein  completes 
his  rape  and  pillage  of  Kuwalf  Should 
we  wait  for  the  coalition  of  nations 
against  Saddam  to  splinter''  Should  we 
wait  until  the  morale  of  the  allied 
forces  has  declined  to  the  point  of 
being  ineffective''  Or  should  we  wait  for 
the  sanctions  to  bring  Saddam  to  his 
knees'' 

While  waiting  with  the  hope  that 
sanctions  may  work  would  be  the  easi- 
est thing  to  do.  however,  it  may  not  be 
the  wisest.  No  one  who  argues  for  sanc- 
tions can  assure  that  they  will  prove 
effective. 
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However,  we  have  all  seen  the  press 
reports  that  economic  sanctions  are 
not  now  working.  F'ood  and  goods  re- 
main plentiful  in  Iraq,  and  the  Iraqi 
people  are  experienced  in  sacrificing 
when  ordered  to  do  so  by  their  dic- 
tator. 

We  also  know  that  sanctions  alone 
rarely,  if  ever.  work.  A  full-scale  em- 
bargo could  not  force  tiny  Nicaragua  to 
change  its  policies  Two  year's  worth  of 
sanctions  ccvld  not  bring  Panama  to 
its  knees.  Surely,  we  all  recognize  that 
Iraq  is  more  self-sufficient  than  Nica- 
ragua or  Panama,  and  Saddam  Hussein 
more  ruthless  than  Ortega  or  Noriega 

Some  think  we  can  contain  further 
expansion  by  the  Iraqi  nation.  Of 
course  some  thought  we  could  contain 
Hitler's  war  machine  50  years  ago  The 
containment  is  not:  repeat,  not.  the 
stated  policy  of  this  President,  the 
United  Nations  or  the  world  Reversal 
of  Saddam's  action  is  our  policy,  and  it 
is  the  right  policy.  If  the  gulf  crisis 
does  not  represent  a  justifiable  mili- 
tary action.  I  simply  do  not  know  what 
would  If  the  United  States,  the  only 
true  superpower  on  the  globe,  cannot 
work  its  allies  to  stop  Saddam  now. 
what  dictator  will  we  ever  .stop'' 

Simply  put.  If  not  now.  when''  If  not 
us.  who'' 

I  say  we  cannot  wait  any  longer.  We 
have  waited  for  over  5  months  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  comply  with  the  U.N. 
resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  strong  votes 
by  the  United  Nations,  an  especially 
historic,  unanimous  vote  authorizing 
force  after  January  15.  is  It  not  too 
much  to  ask  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pass 
a  similar  resolution?  Many  of  those 
who  have  urged  past  Presidents  to 
work  closely  with  the  United  Nations 
are  today  arguing  that  even  U.N.  au- 
thorization is  not  now  sufficient.  How 
embarrassing  for  this  Nation  would  it 
be  to  see  this  resolution  fail? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  have  the  courage 
of  this  Nation's  convictions.  Let  us 
have  the  courage  of  the  men  and 
women  who  represent  us  so  well  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Let  us  make  a  firm  and 
correct  decision  in  supporting  the 
United  Nations,  and  supporting  our 
President  and  Indeed  supporting  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  OBE'i']  for  this  and  his 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  going 
to  war  over  Kuwait  right  now.  a  war 
that  would  be  largely  an  American 
war.  and  I  want  to  talk  about  why.  Let 
us  first  talk  about  what  this  is  not.  It 
is  not  anything  from  which  Saddam 
Hussein  ought  to  get  any  comfort.  The 
consensus  that  he  is  a  vicious  thug  who 
has  behaved  immorally  and  who  must 
be  opposed  is  virtually  universal.  In- 
deed for  some  of  us  that  conviction  pre- 
dates others. 

I  commend  to  Members  the  current 
issue  of  the  Readers  Digest.  There  is  an 
article  In  there  which  lists  the  favors 
the  Bush  administration  did  Saddam 
Hussein  before  August  of  this  year.  We 
had  votes  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
earlier  in  1990  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
Impose  sanctions  against  Iraq,  and 
those  sanctions  first  won.  and  then 
they  lost  because,  among  other  things. 
the  Bush  administration  said.  "No. 
don't  do  it." 

We  are  told  we  have  to  go  to  war 
with  Saddam  Hussein  now  because  he 
may  have  a  nuclear  capacity  and  be- 
cause of  his  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  He  used  some  of  those  weap- 
ons during  his  war  against  Iran,  and 
subsequent  to  his  acknowleged  use  of 
those  weapons  the  Bush  administration 
was  his  defender  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  Bush  administration  sent 
Ambassador  Glaspie  to  speak  well  of 
our  relations.  People  make  mistakes. 
But  an  administration  that  so  badly 
misread  Saddam  Hussein  before  August 
ought  to  be  a  little  hesitant  in  reading 
lectures  to  some  of  us  who  were  criti- 
cal of  him  before  August  about  how  to 
do  it. 

Neither  is  this  an  example  of  why  we 
must  follow  the  United  Nations.  The 
rush  of  some  of  the  most  conservative 
Members  of  this  Chamber  to  an  em- 
brace of  the  United  Nations  is  a  very 


impressive  one.  It  is.  however.  I  think. 
a  touch  suspect.  What  we  have  is  a  case 
of  bootstrapping.  This  administration 
called  in  every  American  chit.  $7  bil- 
lion for  the  Egyptians  and  a  lot  of 
other  things,  to  get  a  vote  through  the 
United  Nations  to  authorize  force.  We 
pushed  hard  for  that  resolution.  Having 
worked  hard  to  get  the  United  Nations 
to  do  it.  we  are  hardly  now  obligated  to 
follow  what  we  forced,  not  forced,  but 
pressed  the  United  Nations  to  doing. 

I  commend  the  President  for  going  to 
the  United  Nations.  He  has  done  a  won- 
derful job  in  getting  international  sup- 
port against  Saddam  Hussein  to  some 
extent.  In  fact.  I  wonder  why  the  Presi- 
dent trashes  his  own  policies,  because 
we  are  also  told  now  that  sanctions  are 
not  going  to  work.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration acts  like  sanctions  are  some- 
thing that  the  Canadians  made  them 
do.  Sanctions  were  George  Bush's  pol- 
icy after  August.  He  opposed  sanctions 
against  Saddam  Hussein  before  August. 
He  was  then  for  sanctions  afterward. 
Anyone  who  voted  for  sanctions  at  the 
United  Nations,  anyone  who  advocated 
them  as  a  policy,  who  thought  they 
were  going  to  work  between  early  Oc- 
tober, when  they  first  became  effec- 
tive, and  now.  was  kidding  himself.  Of 
course,  the  sanctions  have  not  worked 
yet.  They  have  not  been  in  effect  since 
August  2,  remember.  They  went  into 
effect  subsequently,  after  blockades 
and  other  things.  No  one  serious  about 
sanctions  thinks  they  would  work  this 
quickly. 

We  are  agreed  that  Saddam  Hussein 
must  leave  Kuwait.  The  resolution  for 
which  I  am  going  to  vote  contemplates 
the  use  of  force  to  get  him  to  do  it.  but 
let  me  now  talk  about  one  last  point 
where  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  grave 
error  to  go  to  war  now  rather  than  pos- 
sibly later. 

A  war  which  would  be  largely  unilat- 
erally American  would  be  a  mistake 
morally,  politically  and  in  every  other 
way.  I  Join  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  others.  The  day  when  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  sit  back  and  expect 
America  to  be  supercop.  and 
superbank.  and  supermom  and 
sup>erdad  has  ended.  And  yet  the  Presi- 
dent seems  eagerly  to  be  embracing 
that.  He  seems  to  be  willing  to  pay  a 
price  in  extra  American  effort  for  what 
he  sees  is  influence,  so  the  rest  of  the 
world  sits  back.  A  war  in  which  the 
.Americans  do  all  the  dying,  and  all  the 
shooting,  and  all  the  spending  and  all 
the  bleeding  is  not  only  morally  unfair 
to  the  American  people,  it  is  unwise. 

If  we  have  a  situation  in  which  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  defeated  by  what  is 
seen  to  be  an  American  effort,  the  con- 
sequences after  that  in  the  Middle  East 
will  be  bad  for  all  the  things  about 
which  I  care,  bad  for  the  moderate 
Arab  leaders  in  Egypt  and  Morocco. 
bad  for  the  Israelis,  bad  for  all  of  us 
who  think  that  responsibility  and  mod- 
eration ought  to  come  forward.  Indeed 
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I  am  sure  there  are  radical  elements. 
the  most  anti-Western  and  irrespon- 
sible elements  in  the  Arab  world,  who 
would  like  to  see  an  American  attack 
on  Saddam  Hussein  because  they  know 
they  will  survive  it.  and  they  will  use 
the  fact  that  America  defeated  Saddam 
Hussein  as  further  grounds  for  desta- 
bilization. 

The  alternative  is  to  give  sanctions 
more  time  to  work  so  we  can  honestly 
say  they  have  been  tried  because  no 
one:  let  us  repeat,  no  one.  who  is  for 
sanctions  thinks  they  could  have 
worked  in  this  short  period  of  time, 
and.  as  long  as  we  press  now.  we  do  It 
unilaterally.  Let  us  get  a  genuine  U.N. 
participation.  Let  us  ask  Perez  de 
Cuellar.  and  Mitterrand  and  others  to 
try  to  intervene  to  avoid  bloodshed. 
Let  us  ask  them  to  do  what  they  can  to 
get  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave  Kuwait. 

Then,  if  he  does  not,  let  us  talk  about 
a  genuinely  multinational  force  in 
which  no  nation  dominates,  which  has 
a  very  large  number  of  people  which 
marches  to  the  border  of  Kuwait  and 
says  to  Saddam  Hussein.  "We  give  you 
a  certain  amount  of  notice,  and  then 
we  move  in."  That  has  much  more 
chance  to  win  successfully  without 
boodshed.  It  has  obviously  the  virtue  of 
minimizing  the  bloodshed  here,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  not  further  desta- 
bilizing the  Middle  East. 

The  Bush  administration's  policy  in 
Iraq  was  quite  wrong  before  August. 
The  President  then  did  the  right  thing 
in  trying  to  mobilize  support  against 
Kuwait,  and  I  support  him  for  it.  but  to 
plunge  unilaterally  into  an  American 
war  against  Iraq  at  this  point  would  be 
very  much  a  mistaken  policy,  and  I 
will  vote  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Combest]. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  reasons  and  many  con\'ic- 
tions  that  people  are  going  to  have, 
and  have  expressed  already  and  will  be 
expressing  over  the  next  2  days  about 
why  they  will  be  supporting  or  why 
they  will  be  opposing  the  resolutions 
that  are  going  to  be  before  this  body, 
and.  as  many  have  said  who  have  been 
in  this  body  much  longer  than  the  four 
terms  that  I  have  been  here,  this  is  the 
most  significant  vote  which  we  have 
ever  cast. 

D  1930 

I  would  hope  that  with  that  we  will 
put  into  it  the  emotions  each  of  us 
should  feel.  I  assure  the  Members  that 
I  have  very  mixed  emotions  about  this 
vote.  I  have  the  emotions  of  a  Rep- 
resentative who  has  constituents  in  the 
region.  I  have  the  emotions  of  a  Rep- 
resentative who  has  constituents  who 
have  relatives  in  the  region,  and  I  have 
the  emotions  of  a  father  who  has  an  ac- 
tive duty  marine  son.  So  1  assure  the 
Members    that   I   have    emotions,    and 
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that  I  view  this  very,  very  carefully  aa 
I  loolc  at  these  votes. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
viction I  believe  stronKlV  That  convic- 
tion Is  that  I  believe  we  are  goinsr  to 
have  to  vote  in  full  and,  I  hope.  very. 
ver>'  strong  support  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion that  will  provide  the  opportunity 
that  if  there  is  no  other  option,  we  can 
use  military  force 

I  have  heard  people  .say  there  is  no 
way  they  will  support  the  use  of  the 
United  States  military  to  return  the 
Emir  of  Kuwait  to  Kuwait  I  .share  that 
same  concern  I  would  not  vote  to  use 
military  force  simply  for  that  reason 
alone.  But  it  happens  to  be  Kuwait  that 
an  individual  with  naked  agiifression  in- 
vaded, and  they  happen  to  have  been 
the  recipients  of  that  a^Rression.  I 
wonder  where  and  at  what  point  we 
would  vote  to  In  fact  make  an  effort  to 
stop  that  type  of  naked  a^Kression. 

Many  people  are  sayins:,  let  sanctions 
continue  to  work.  I  do  not  disagree  I 
believe  sanctions  to  a  great  extent 
have  worked,  but  I  believe  that  the  rea 
son  they  have  worked  and  worked  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  creatinK  tre- 
mendous amountii  of  pain  in  Iraq  is  be- 
cause there  Is  behind  that  the  threat 
that  we  may  also  use  military  force 
Those  threatJs  of  military  force  have 
caused  concern,  and  we  have  seen  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  number  of  sor- 
ties and  the  number  of  military  oper- 
ations that  have  gone  on  In  Iraq  be- 
cause of  their  concern  that  the  United 
States  might  invade  But  if  we  send 
them  a  message  that  for  a  year  we  are 
not  going  to  invade  but  we  ai'e  going  to 
allow  those  sanctions  to  sit  there,  are 
they  going  to  continue  those  oper- 
ations'' No.  they  are  going  to  stop 
them.  They  are  probably  going  to  bring 
their  boys  home  and  let  them  go  on 
R&R  back  to  Baghdad  for  several 
months  before  sending  them  back  to 
the  front  lines.  We  cannot  expect  those 
sanctions  to  have  the  continued  kind  of 
force  they  have  if  in  fact  we  remove 
any  resolve  for  the  potential  for  mili- 
tary force 

There  are  those  who  have  said  that 
Saddam  Hussein  has  not  received  the 
message  that  we  are  serious,  but  I  as- 
sure the  Members  he  will  receive  the 
message  that  we  are  not  sei^ous  If,  In 
fact,  we  do  not  provide  the  opportunity 
to  use  military  force. 

Some  have  said  we  are  there  only  be- 
cause of  a  failed  energy  policy  Let  me 
assure  the  Members,  as  someone  who 
represents  a  very  strong  energy  state, 
that  I  am  concerned  about  the  energy 
policy  of  this  country  but  I  am  also  not 
80  naive  as  not  to  recognize  that  if  we 
had  the  best  energy  policy  we  could 
craft,  there  still  happens  to  be  the  ma- 
jority of  fossil  fuel  reserves  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  whoever  controls 
that  part  of  the  world  is  going  to  have 
a  Significant  say  in  the  energy  policy 
of  this  world.  So  it  Is  not  due  to  a 
failed  energy  policy.   I  hope  we  learn 


some  lessons  from  this,  and  I  hope  we 
move  forward  with  some  conviction  to 
do  something  about  it. 

But  that  IS  not  why  we  are  there.  We 
are  there  because  there  is  someone 
with  naked  aggression  who  wants  to 
control  that  economy  and  who  want^s 
to  control  those  reserves 

I  am  concerned,  and  I  share  the  frus- 
trations of  those  who  have  said  we  do 
not  have  the  resolve  of  the  other  people 
who  are  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
we  are  not  getting  an  equal  share  of 
burden  sharing.  That  concerns  me  a 
great  deal,  but  it  does  not  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  shirk  what  I  think  is 
our  responsibility  for  being  there  I 
have  seen  no  one  who  has  objected  to 
the  fact  that  it  appeared  that  the 
Iraqis  were  going  to  invade  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. If  in  fact  they  had  not  stopped  be- 
cause of  a  rapid  movement  by  Amer- 
ican forces  that  they  did  not  antici- 
pate, they  were  going  into  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, they  were  not  just  going  to  over- 
take Kuwait.  Yet.  if  we  pull  out  of  that 
region  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
solve to  go  forward,  where  and  at  what 
point  in  time  do  we  begin  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  stop  this  naked  aggres- 
sion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
vote.  It  is  one  in  which  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  that  if  we  grant  that  au- 
thority, that  authority  may  very  well 
come  true.  But  it  is  that  kind  of  vote 
that  I  think  puts  this  Congress  and  I 
think  it  is  the  kind  of  vote  that  puts 
the  American  people  behind  a  resolve, 
and  I  think  that  resolve  is  that  we  are 
going  to  support  this  President  in  that 
effort  and  in  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion, that  if  there  are  no  other  solu- 
tions available,  military  force  can  be 
used. 

The  date  of  January  15  does  not  indi- 
cate that  we  have  to  start  a  war.  It  just 
simply  says  that  if  nothing  else  hap- 
pens, that  is  a  possibility.  I  think  it 
has  got  to  be  a  real  possibility  or  I 
think   we   are   going   to   have   Saddam 


dent's  Initial  placement  of  troops  to 
block  Iraq  and  defend  Saudi  Arabia; 
and  we  supported  the  President's 
moves  to  rally  the  world  community 
and  crack  down  on  Saddam  Hussein 
with  sanctions  and  blockades 

We  succeeded  Iraq  did  not  invade 
Saudi  Arabia  But  when  Congress  left 
town  to  face  the  1990  elections,  some- 
thing happ>ened  to  our  well-thought-out 
plan  to  unite  the  world  against  a  dic- 
tator. The  President  suddenly  doubled 
our  troop  level  in  the  gulf  and  turned 
what  had  been  a  defensive  posture  into 
an  offensive  posture 

What  a  shocking  development.  Only 
months  before,  millions  of  Americans 
heard  their  F'resident  assure  them, 
"The  mission  of  our  troops  is  wholly 
defensive  They  will  not  Initiate  hos- 
tilities." 

There  are  those  who  say  that  by  not 
supporting  an  early  use  of  force,  we 
will  be  showing  Saddam  Hussein  a 
House  divided,  a  people  without  the 
will  to  stay  the  course  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  This  body 
stands  united  with  the  President  in  our 
determination  to  work  with  the  world 
community  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 
But  the  debate  before  us  is  not  about 
ends,  it  is  about  means 

The  Solarz  resolution  is  a  declaration 
of  war,  just  as  surely  as  the  Gulf  of 
Tonlrin  resolution  was  a  declaration  of 
war.  If  we  pass  this  resolution,  we  will 
be  giving  authority  to  one  person-one 
person  alone — to  decide  to  send  400.000 
troops  into  combat  whenever  he  choos- 
es to  do  so.  The  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution  demonstrates  the  firm  com 
mitment  of  Congress  to  reverse  Iraq's 
brutal  and  iilrral  orctip«tton  of  Ku- 
wait. But  the  leadership  resolution  pre- 
serves to  Congress  the  constitutional 
authority  to  determine  when  it  is  time 
to  use  force. 

WTiat  has  happened  to  the  idea  of  re- 
lying on  war  as  a  last  resort,  rather 
than  a  first  resort?  We  must  give  sanc- 
tions an  honest  chance.   Military  and 
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the  world  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs   Unsoeld]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
months  since  Saddam  Hussein's  take- 
over of  Kuwait,  several  thousand  peo- 
ple from  Washington  State  have  filled 
my  mailbox,  flooded  my  phone  lines, 
caught  me  in  the  grocery  store  and  on 
the  street,  and  crowded  into  my  town 
hall  meetings— all  to  express  their  con- 
cerns about  the  tension-filled  events  In 
the  Persian  Gulf 

The  American  people  have  raised 
their  voices,  and  now  they  are  demand- 
ing that  Congress  live  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility to  decide  what  turn  history 
will  next  take. 

Until  recently,  most  of  us  believed 
the  administration  was  not  gung-ho  for 
war  as  the  way  to  solve  differences  be- 
tween peoples.  We  supported  the  Presi- 


political  spectrum- Including  two 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff— have  said  sanctions  are  working 
and  should  be  kept  in  place  an  addi- 
tional 12  to  18  months. 

We  have  not  spent  enough  energy;  we 
have  not  spent  enough  lime;  and  we 
have  not  put  enough  work  into  sanc- 
tions. We  cannot  make  the  judgement 
today  that  sanctions  are  not  working. 
And  there  has  not  yet  been  any  at- 
tempt by  the  United  Nations  to  assert 
its  role  by  calling  an  international  con- 
ference or  by  calling  upon  the  World 
Court  to  exercise  its  judgement  on  a 
solution.  There  are  other  options  to 
solve  problems  without  resorting  to  vi- 
olence. 

Yet  this  administration  emerged 
from  Wednesday's  negotiating  session 
in  Geneva,  intent  on  pressing  us  toward 
a  tragic  war.  We  spwikc  of  a  "new  world 
order"  when  the  Berlin  wall  crumbled. 


but  I'm  afraid  we  are  poised  to  return 
to  Old  World  tactics  if  we  resort  to 
force  to  resolve  differences  rather  than 
relying  upon  international  bodies  and 
multinational  efforts  to  bring  the  Iraqi 
leadership  to  its  senses. 

Experts  tell  us  we  will  not  be  ready 
to  fight  by  January  15.  but  the  Presi- 
dent indicates  he  has  every  intention 
of  sending  the  international  force, 
comprised  mostly  of  young  American 
men  and  women,  on  the  offensive. 
Where  is  the  burden  sharing  in  this  ef- 
fort? The  American  people  do  not  want 
to  risk  thousands  of  lives  and  expend  $1 
billion  a  week  playing  world  rent-a-cop 
for  wealthy  sheikdoms. 

Saddam  Hussein  needs  to  be  con- 
vinced through  negotiation  that  he 
should  get  out  of  Kuwait,  because  no 
one  really  knows  what  will  happten  if 
we  choose  to  use  force  now. 

But  we  do  know  some  of  the  costs  of 
using  force. 

War  is  not  a  simple  righting  of 
wrongs.  It  is  about  tears  and  pain.  It  is 
about  lost  arms  and  legs.  It  is  about 
paralyzed  bodies  lying  inert  in  already 
overwhelmed  veterans  hospitals.  It  is 
about  shattered  dreams  and  shattered 
families  and  children  losing  their 
mothers  and  fathers.  It  is  about  send- 
ing America's  children  to  kill  and  be 
killed. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  message  from 
Janis  Bynum.  who  works  in  my  Olym- 
pia  office.  She  wrote  not  as  a  political 
supporter,  nor  as  an  employee,  but  as  a 
mother.  She  says  of  her  son  Tony: 

I  have  no  doubt  thai  if  called  to  fight,  he 
would  fro  with  resolve,  as  he  does  with  all  his 
challengres.  He  is  a  beautiful,  loving  young 
man  and  It  is  breaking  my  heart  lo  think 
that  he  .nay  die  for  something  so  unclear.  1 
would  be  opposed  to  military  action  even  If 
I  didn't  have  a  son— but  I  would  do  It  with 
anger  and  determination.  Instead  of  with 
tears  In  my  eyes   Do  your  best. 

I  want  to  let  Janis  know  that  I  will 
do  my  best.  Doing  our  best  does  not 
mean  viewing  this  as  an  eltheror  situ- 
ation. Doing  our  best  means  doing  our 
utmost  to  pursue  every  option  for  a 
satisfactory  international  resolution  of 
this  situation.  At  a  time  as  critical  as 
this  in  the  history  of  our  world,  we  can 
do  no  less  than  our  best. 

D  1940 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
spent  5  of  the  most  intense  days  of  my 
26-year  career  in  public  service  meet- 
ing with  our  servicemen  and  women 
and  our  allies  in  the  Mideast. 

I  have  come  home  from  that  trip 
with  one  very  clear  message — this  Na- 
tion must  stand  behind  its  principles 
and  Its  troops.  It  must  show  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  ready  to  defend  what  it  knows 
to  be  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  we  are  hav- 
ing Is  a  healthy  one— and  it  Is  one  the 
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American  people  expect,  they  have 
asked  us  to  have,  and  we  are  having  it. 
and  it  is  right. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  must 
serve  to  tell  Saddam  Hussein  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  we  mean  business. 
It  must  tell  Saddam  Hussein  that  his 
type  of  brutal  and  inhumane  treatment 
of  innocent  people,  peaceful  people,  and 
his  arrogance  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world,  must  stop. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about  just 
how  serious  this  situation  is.  This  man 
has  made  it  very  clear  that  he  is  not 
bound  by  any  standards  of  human  and 
moral  decency  that  we  know.  He  has  at 
his  disposal  some  of  the  most  heinous 
and  deadly  weapons— and  he  has  al- 
ready shown  himself  very  willing  to 
make  use  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was  with  our 
young  women  and  men  now  serving  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  I  was  extraor- 
dinarily impressed  with  their  spirit, 
their  enthusiasm  and  their  profes- 
sionalism. 

But.  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
thing  about  these  troops  was  their  can- 
dor; of  course,  there  are  places  they 
would  rather  be.  Of  course,  they  would 
like  to  be  with  their  families  and 
friends.  Of  course  they  pray  as  we  do 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  take  a  peace- 
ful path  toward  resolution  of  this 
crisis. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  of  that, 
these  people  were  saying  to  me  that 
they  want  to  get  on  with  the  job.  and 
that  they  are  ready  and  prepared  to  go. 
They  want  to  do  their  job  and  then 
come  home. 

We  are  all  immensely  proud  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Of  course,  we  must  be 
But  1  suggest  if  we  do  not  pass  the  So- 
larz-Michel  resolution,  and  pass  it  very 
strongly,  we  are  deflating  our  troops.  I 
do  not  mean  we  are  just  letting  the  air 
out  of  their  tires. 

As  to  the  sanctions  and  other  nego- 
tiations. I  am  mindful  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  not  embarrassed,  he  is  not 
ashamed.  He  is  power  hungry,  and  he  is 
ruthless,  and  he  is  not  going  to  leave 
because  he  is  a  nice  guy  or  because  we 
ask  him  to. 

Do  we  care?  It  is  just  Kuwait.  Or 
maybe  it  is  just  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Or  maybe  it  is  just  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Or  maybe  it  is 
just  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia.  Egypt,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Mideast. 

Those  who  care  feel  maybe  we  can 
scare  him  out  with  a  threat  of  force,  or 
ultimately  we  may  have  to  chase  him 
out  with  the  use  of  force.  I  am  hopeful, 
yes.  for  a  peaceful  negotiated  settle- 
ment, but  I  am  not  optimistic  we  are 
going  to  get  it. 

If  we  do  not  nip  this  in  the  bud.  I  sug- 
gest we  are  certainly  going  to  be  worse 
off  in  6  months  or  a  year,  worse  off  eco- 
nomically, worse  off  militarily,  worse 
off  geopolitically. 

Certainly  Saddam  Hussein  will  be 
more  dug  in.  Certainly  he  will  gain  a 
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lot  of  credibility  in  his  neighborhood. 
We  and  our  allies  in  the  international 
coalition  will  have  lost  credibility,  if 
not  some  of  our  high  tech  capability  to 
the  elements  out  there. 

I  think  it  is  true,  and  I  think  many 
others  do  too.  that  our  forces  can  get 
more  done  now  with  less  risk  of  cas- 
ualty. 

Sanctions  are  becoming  the  law  of 
the  West.  Two  intelligence  organiza- 
tions I  respect  most  highly,  ours  and 
the  Israelis,  have  suggested  years  be- 
fore the  sanctions  may  in  fact  do  the 
thing  we  hope,  which  is  force  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  We  are  dealing 
more  with  a  sieve  than  a  sanction  pol- 
icy. 

On  the  other  hand,  decisive  action 
now  does  two  very,  important  things 
for  us.  It  gets  the  workable  solutions  in 
the  Mideast,  and  that  is  an  area  we 
have  been  looking  for  workable  solu- 
tions for  a  long  time,  and  it  helps  set 
the  rules  of  global  behavior  at  a  time 
when  we  are  looking  for  the  rules  of 
global  behavior. 

I  think  that  the  evidence  is  very 
clear,  time  is  in  fact  working  against 
us. 

Borrowing  a  word  from  Peter  Mar- 
shall. I  urge  my  colleagues  now  to 
stand  for  something.  lest  they  fall  for 
anything,  by  supporting  Solarz-Michel, 
and  opposing  the  other  resolutions. 
Most  Americans  feel  President  Bush 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  to  date. 
When  we  are  finished  in  Congress.  I 
hope  we  have  done  as  well,  recognizing 
that  our  last  best  chance  for  peace  is  in 
the  bipartisan  resolution. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  reso- 
lution before  us.  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Michel-Solarz  resolution,  which  Is 
a  declaration  of  war  and  hands  that  all- 
important  constitutional  power  over  to 
the  President  to  in  fact  go  forward. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this  de- 
bate about  support  for  our  troops  in 
the  Middle  East.  All  of  us  want  to  sup- 
port them.  But  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  we  can  do  is  when  we  have 
them  in  harm's  way.  is  to  base  the  de- 
cision that  places  them  in  an  offensive 
posture  on  the  best  judginent  that  we 
have  at  our  disposal.  That  is  the  most 
important  thing  we  can  do  for  them 

After  that,  if  we  do  not  do  well  in 
that,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the 
greatest  disservice,  not  just  to  these 
troops  that  are  carrying  out  our  poli- 
cies, but  to  the  constituencies  that  we 
represent. 

Our  constituencies  are  talking  to  us. 
I  am  hearing  from  them.  I  want  to  sug- 
gest on  this  House  floor  that  the  people 
in  Minnesota  that  are  calling  me.  and 
across  this  country,  are  overwhelm- 
ingly opposed  to  a  declaration  of  war 
and  the  type  of  power  and  action  that 
is  being  proposed  by  the  President  and 
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apparently  supported  by  some 
coalition. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the 
new  world  order.  What,  is  this  new 
world  order''  For  50  years  during  the 
cold  war  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  militarily  and  economically  and 
otherwise.  politically.  have  been 
checked  by  the  Soviet  Union 

Similarly,  the  Soviet  Unions  actions 
as  a  superpower  have  been  often 
checked  by  the  United  States. 

But  today,  all  of  that  has  changed 
Today  we  have  an  era  where  coopera- 
tion CAn  occur  between  these  (freat 
powers,  both  economically,  milltaxily. 
and  socially  So  the  first  and  the  sec- 
ond world  have  to  come  together,  and 
we  have  to  consider  what  is  happening 
in  the  Third  World 

That  is  what  we  are  facinj?  here  We 
put  ourselves  in  harm's  way  We  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  In  terms  of  pol- 
icy in  which  we  are  not  limited  We  are 
not  whlpsawed  back  and  forth  any 
more  as  we  once  were  in  terms  of  these 
policies  We  have  only  ourselves  to 
control  our  action  in  this  Congress, 
and  that  is  why  it  is  lmp<irtant  that  v.-e 
do  not  surrender  this  particular  re- 
sponsibility to  the  United  Nations,  or 
to  any  other  coalition,  or  any  other  al- 
lies, but  lha.1  we  singularly  make  that 
decision  ourselves 

In  the  Third  World  today  we  see  what 
Is  happening  We  talk  about  Iraq  as  if 
it  is  something  that  came  up  out  of  the 
ground  like  a  mushroom  But  it  has 
been  around  a  long  time 

The  reason  that  Iraq  is  what  it  is 
today  is  because  of  oil  Oil  Is  what  has 
built  this  war  machine  Oil  is  what  has 
sustained  this  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is.  with  sanctions  and  other  sources  in 
place  in  terms  of  control,  we  limit  the 
growth  of  that 

But  the  fact  is.  we  do  not  have  an  en- 
ergy policy  today,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  address  and  control 
that  The  fact  is.  there  are  going  to  be 
many  Third  World  countries  today,  and 
I  think  we  have  to  live  in  a  world 
where  we  have  to  realize  the  type  of  ar- 
mament that  can  be  obtained  by  these 
countries  and  threaten,  yes.  threaten 
even  superpowers,  as  for  instance  is  the 
case  in  the  Middle  Kast 

Today  in  the  Middle  East  we  have  the 
largest  ground  deployment  of  troops 
that  has  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  other  than  during  World  War  II 

D  1950 

I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
when  we  start  to  talk  about  casualties 
and  the  harm  that  is  going  to  occur 
under  those  circumstances  that  we  rec- 
ognize what  can  happen  with  not  1940's 
weapons  but  1990's  weapons,  conven- 
tional weapons,  but  weapons  that  can 
cause  a  great  deal  of  harm 

Then  I  think  we  have  moral  ques- 
tions that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
not  just  with  regard  to  United  States 
lives   that   are    very    lmp<irtant   to    me 


and  to  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  but 
also  the  moral  question  about  how  will 
we  be  judged  when  tens  of  thousands  of 
Iraqis  and  other  civilian  fall  under  the 
flak  from  that  type  of  armament.  Is 
that  a  proportionate  and  proximate 
way  to  solve  the  problem  that  we  have 
before  us  by  a  declaration  of  war'' 

We  will  be  responsible  for  that,  and  I 
think  the  policies  that  we  set  in  place 
we  will  be  judged  by  for  a  long  time 
into  the  future,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  public  in  terms  of  what  is 
it  prepMxed  and  willing  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture will  judge  what  actions  we  t-ake  in 
this  particular  Instance  as  to  whether 
we  should  be.  of  course,  Involved  in 
these  types  of  roles 

There  are  systemic  problems  In  this. 
clearly  The  absence,  for  instance,  of 
allied  or  coalition  support  is  one  that 
is  most  disturbing,  and  the  seeds  of 
that  go  baik  to  August  But  I  think  It 
is  most  apparent  now.  the  very  weak 
ness  that  has  occurred  In  terms  of  bur- 
den sharing,  that  has  occurred  in  terms 
of  having  ac  tual  men  and  women  and 
material  on  the  ground  in  these  par- 
ticular places  Instead  of  just  giving  us 
advice 

But  the  basic  question  I  think  Is  the 
moral  one.  The  basic  question  is  the 
control,  the  controlling  rights  and  the 
responsibility  in  ternrui  of  declaring 
war.  and  that  is  the  question  we  have 
before  as  tonight,  my  colleagues. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr  Speaker.  If  there  is  any  member 
In  this  body  who  thinks  Saddam  has 
any  business  in  Kuwait.  I  have  not 
heard  that  sentiment  express<'d 

The  Issue  is  n(Jt  whether  he  should  be 
there,  but  what  we  are  going  to  do  to 
get  him  out 

Many  Members  of  this  body,  and 
many  other  Americans,  wonder  why  it 
Is  necessary  to  risk  the  lives  of  young 
American  men  and  women  in  an  area 
thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores. 

They  wonder  why  it's  necessary  to 
push  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait,  a  country 
not  much  bigger  than  Connecticut  with 
fewer  people  than  Mississippi 

If  this  were  another  small  country  at 
another  point  in  time  I  might  agree 
But  the  fact  is  that  Kuwait  is  a  coun- 
try that  occupies  a  critical  piece  of  the 
world's  geography  at  a  critical  time  in 
the  world's  history 

Iraq  18  flexing  its  muscle  in  a  region 
that  contains  most  of  the  world's  oil 
The  Persian  Gulf  holds  60  percent  of 
the  world's  oil  reserves,  and  if  Saddam 
is  not  stopped,  he  could  one  day  con- 
trol it  all 

I've  heard  It  said  that  young  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  should  not  go  to 
war  to  keep  the  lid  on  the  price  of  oil 
If  that's  all  that  was  Involved.  I  would 
agree. 

But  oil  is  not  just  another  commod- 
ity It's  what  runs  the  world  economy 
It  heats  our  homes,  drives  our  cars,  and 


powers  our  factories  Oil  Is  to  the 
world's  economic  life  what  water  is  to 
the  Earth's  plant  life. 

An  irresponsible  dictator  like  Sad- 
dam could  effectively  close  down  much 
of  the  world  economy.  And  those  who 
would  suffer  most  would  be  Third 
World  countries  and  the  emerging  de- 
mocracies of  Eastern  Europe— nations 
that  simply  don't  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  high-priced  oil. 

But  oil  is  not  the  only  Issue  we  face. 
It  is  dwarfed  by  a  much  larger  political 
issue,  an  issue  that  truly  has  historical 
dimensions. 

The  invasion  of  Kuwait  has  regional 
and  world-wide  implications. 

The  regional  implication  is  clear. 
The  control  of  so  much  oil  would  give 
Saddam  the  revenues  to  mount  the 
most  powerful  military  force  In  the 
world  He  would  be  in  a  position  to 
wage  war  and  destruction  In  the  Middle 
East  for  years  to  come 

But  the  political  stability  of  the  en- 
tire post  cold-war  world  is  at  stake  a£ 
well 

The  big  superpower  face  off  is  over. 
.Many  nations  who  kept  their  powder 
dry  all  these  years  will  not  be  looking 
for  opportunities  to  settle  old  scores 
and  change  old  borders. 

They  will  he  watching  how  the  world 
community  reacts  to  Saddam.  They 
know  talk  is  cheap.  All  the  speeches  in 
the  United  Nations  all  the  speeches  in 
this  Congress  and  in  parliaments 
throughout  the  world  wont  restore  Ku- 
wait to  the  Kuwaitis. 

Saddam  must  come  to  know  that 
words  will  be  backed  up  with  actions. 
And  those  who  would  imitate  Saddam 
must  be  given  a  graphic  demonstration 
that  crime  does  not  pay 

The  Kuwaiti  people  have  watched 
their  children  killed,  their  women 
raped,  and  their  property  stolen.  The 
leaders  and  people  of  the  world  must  be 
shown  that  justice  will  he  done  not 
only  to  the  lowest,  but  to  the  highest, 
as  well 

Amnesty  International  has  detailed 
the  allegations  of  torture  inflicted  on 
the  Kuwaiti  people  by  the  Iraqi  army 
of  occupation. 

Kuwaitis  have  had  their  faces 
slashed,  their  eyes  gouged  out.  their 
tongues  and  ears  cut  off.  their  hands 
pierced  with  nails,  their  fingernails  ex- 
tracted. They  have  been  subjected  to  38 
different  types  of  torture,  most  too 
gruesome  to  mention,  but  all  docu- 
mented by  Amnesty  International. 

All  over  the  world,  would-be  Saddam 
Husseins  are  watching  how  Saddam  is 
treated. 

Some  experts  urge  us  to  go  easy  on 
Saddam,  to  be  mindful  of  his  sensitivi- 
ties We  are  encouraged  to  find  a  way 
for  Saddam  to  save  face— at  a  time 
when  his  soldiers  are  mutilating  the 
faces  of  thousands  of  Kuwaitis. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  those 
who  counsel  p>atience.  It  is  not  an  easy 
decision   to  ask   young   AmerlcAn  men 
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and  women  to  risk  their  lives  in  such  a 
war. 

But  the  sanctions  are  clearly  not 
working  and  the  dangers  of  inaction 
are  even  greater  than  the  dangers  of 
action. 

Time  is  not  on  our  side.  Time  is 
clearly  on  Saddam's  side,  and  he  knows 
It. 

He  knows  that  time  will  begin  to 
wear  on  the  American  troops,  that  the 
desert  heat  will  begin  to  melt  their  re- 
solve. 

He  knows  that  the  window  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  Nations  forces 
will  close  with  the  onset  of  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  and  that  no  mili- 
tary coalition  will  last  until  the  win- 
dow reopens. 

He  knows  that  time  will  allow  him  to 
build  up  his  defenses,  and  that  well-de- 
fended Iraqi  positions  will  mean  higher 
and  higher  casualty  rates  for  the  UN. 
forces. 

Saddam  knows  that  time  will  begin 
to  open  holes  In  the  embargo  that  has 
attempted  to  cut  off  his  country  from 
economic  essentials  and  needed  mili- 
tary supplies. 

Above  all.  he  knows  the  old  phrase. 
that  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
law.  that  the  longer  he  can  hold  onto 
Kuwait,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  force 
him  out 

Time  is  Iraq's  friend;  time  is  Ameri- 
ca's enemy. 

The  President  has  stated  clearly 
what  he  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  troops  over  there  need 
from  us.  They  need  the  congressional 
authorization  to  do  what's  needed  to 
get  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait. 

To  vote  "yes"  on  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  force  will  send  a 
message  to  Baghdad  that  our  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  Saddam  was  not  an  idle 
threat,  but  a  credible  warning. 

I  urge  my  colleagrues  to  give  the 
President  the  power  he  needs  to  con- 
vince Saddam  Hussein  that  he  has  no 
other  alternative  but  to  leave  Kuwait. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise). 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
great  somberness  because  I  too  feel 
that  this  will  be  the  most  significant 
vote  that  I  have  ever  cast  in  my  time 
in  the  House  or  will  ever  cast.  So  I  do 
so  with  a  great  deal  of  concern  and 
sense  of  responsibility. 

I  do  80  also  because  I  represent  West 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  is  a  proud 
State,  and  a  State  that  serves.  Mem- 
bers will  find  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to- 
night 2,000  of  our  Air  National  Guard, 
Army  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
that  were  called  up,  in  addition  to 
thousands  more  in  active  duty.  West 
Virginia  bears  the  distinction  of  having 
one  of  the  highest  numbers  of  veterans 
per  capita  of  any  Sta,te  in  the  Nation. 
West  Virginia  In  Vietnam  suffered  the 
highest  number  of  casualties  per  cap- 
ita, and  in  Korea  it  was  the  same  rate. 


So  West  Virginians  serve  and  West  Vir- 
ginians do  not  hesitate  when  the  call 
goes  out. 

So  as  I  talked  to  my  constituents  and 
we  mulled  through  this.  I  think  that  I 
speak  for  many  of  our  concerns.  I  think 
I  speak  for  those  who  support  the 
President  and  supported  the  President 
from  the  first  day.  because  I  supported 
the  President  from  the  first  day  as  he 
dispatched  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
protect  that  country  from  being  over- 
run. I  speak  for  those  who  supported 
the  original  commitment  that  the 
President  made,  both  in  troops  and  In 
gathering  together  the  international 
coalition  that  has  so  far  proven  effec- 
tive and  that  was  able  to  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  in  a  manner  that  was 
thought  impossible  just  months  before. 
I  speak  for  those  who  supported  inter- 
national sanctions,  understanding  that 
it  would  take  time  to  work,  but  under- 
standing that  this  was  a  chance  to  stop 
Saddam  Hussein.  I  speak  for  those  who 
even  supported  the  additional  buildup 
on  November  8,  which  I  supported,  feel- 
ing that  the  President  should  get  the 
additional  troops  he  needed  to  give  him 
that  bargaining  chip  that  was  so  im- 
portant, that  military  option  that  was 
not  only  a  militarj-  option  but  an  over- 
whelming military  option. 

I  think  I  also  speak  for  my  constitu- 
ents tonight  though  who  while  support- 
ing the  President  also  have  a  gnawing 
sense  of  uneasiness,  who  say  we  are 
willing  to  fight  when  the  cause  is  right, 
we  are  willing  to  stand,  we  are  willing 
to  answer  the  call,  but  we  are  uneasy 
about  what  we  are  about  to  get  into.  If 
one  is  uneasy,  then  one  should  not  be 
drawn  into  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war,  because  that  is  what  we  also 
must  recognize,  is  that  this  is  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  the  Solarz  resolution. 
It  is  characterized  as  such.  It  permits 
the  President  after  January  15  to 
launch  military  action.  It  may  not 
come  with  the  bells  and  the  whistles.  It 
is  a  declaration  of  war. 

There  is  an  alternative,  and  that  is 
the  Hamilton  resolution.  That  Hamil- 
ton resolution  says  that  military  force 
is  still  the  President's  option,  that 
military  force  is  still  very  viable  and 
that  indeed  Saddam  Hussein  may  still 
face  the  military  might  of  this  coun- 
try. But  what  it  says  is  that  the  sanc- 
tions have  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
work,  that  the  allies  must  be  ap- 
proached about  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden,  burden  sharing,  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  explore  and  have  exhausted 
several  other  steps  before  the  military 
option  is  exercised. 

D  2000 

I  think  there  is  another  fact  that 
must  be  recognized.  We  all  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  collapse,  after  6 
hours,  of  the  talks  between  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  and  Foreign  Minister 
Aziz,  but  let  us  be  candid  with  one  an- 
other. Did  we  really  think  they  were 
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going  anywhere?  Did  we  really  think 
that  talks  conducted  in  6  hours  over 
network  T\'  were  going  to  resolve  this? 
We  all  know  that  it  is  only  the  back- 
door diplomacy  that  is  going  on  we 
hope  right  now  in  many  capitals  of  the 
world  that  is  going  to  resolve  this. 

People  speak  about  sending  a  mixed 
message  to  Saddam  Hussein.  Some  out- 
side of  this  Chamber  have  even  criti- 
cized this  debate  that  is  occurring,  but 
I  happen  to  think  that  this  shows  Sad- 
dam Hussein  what  a  democracy  is.  and 
it  shows  those  overseas  exactly  how 
strong  our  system  is. 

Some  would  say  there  is  a  mixed 
message.  Let  me  talk  about  a  mixed 
message  for  a  second.  Saddam  Hussein 
has  received  a  mixed  message.  He  re- 
ceived it  from  day  one.  He  received  it. 
for  instance,  when  the  United  States 
was  implicitly  supporting  Iraq  in  its 
war  against  Iran  and  by  reflagging  Ku- 
waiti vessels.  He  received  it  when  the 
U.S.S.  Stark  was  hit  by  an  Iraqi  missile 
and  27  of  our  sailors  died.  He  received 
it  when  his  country  has  been  on  the 
terrorist  list  of  this  Nation  for  many 
years,  and  yet  still  was  able  to  receive 
favorable  treatment  in  several  areas. 
He  certainly  received  it  when  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Iran  he  in- 
troduced gas  a*  a  weapton  and  gassed 
8.000  Kurds,  many  of  them  his  own 
countrymen.  The  response  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  to  continue  constructive 
engagement.  He  received  it  when  in 
this  transcript  that  has  not  yet  been 
denied  by  the  State  Department  our 
Ambassador  on  July  25.  I  believe  it 
was.  right  before  the  August  2  invasion. 
gave  no  hint  that  the  United  States 
would  react  adversely  to  any  sort  of 
threat  to  Iraq.  He  received  it  again  on 
July  27  when  many  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber voted  to  cut  off  favorable  treat- 
ment and  agricultural  exports  that 
Iraq  was  getting,  and  yet  the  adminis- 
tration lobbied  against  it.  So  there 
have  been  confusing  messages  sent 

The  good  news  is  perhaps  out  of  all  of 
this  we  stand  united  now  to  show  what 
Saddam  Hussein  is.  the  kind  of  tyrant 
he  is,  and  what  many  of  us  have  been 
pointing  out  for  many  years. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  New  World 
order,  because  the  New  World  order 
looks  a  lot  like  the  Old  World  order, 
and  that  means  that  Uncle  Sam  pays 
the  bill  and  does  the  fighting  and  then 
turns  it  over  to  someone  else.  I  am  con- 
cerned it  is  going  to  cost  $30  billion 
this  year  simply  to  position  ourselves, 
much  less  the  cost  of  offensive  action, 
and  yet  the  brunt  of  the  Operation 
Desert  Shield  is  being  paid  for  by  the 
United  States. 

Incidentally,  that  $30  billion  is  the 
same  as  a  30-cent  gas  tax.  And  the 
Members  will  remember  the  anguish 
over  a  5-cent  gas  tax  that  was  passed 
here  just  a  few  months  ago. 

So  what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome"' 
The  United  States  will  borrow  money 
from  our  allies  to  fight  the  war  that 
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benefits  our  allies  so  the  United  States 
can  then  repay  with  interest  the 
money  we  borrowed  to  fight  for  them. 
I  think  that  our  men  and  women  over- 
seas deserve  better. 

Some  would  say  that  the  coalition 
will  break  up.  Is  our  coalition  so  frag- 
ile in  this  New  World  order  that  it  can- 
not sustain  the  test  of  time?  We 
banked  on  it  back  in  Augrust,  Septem- 
ber, and  October. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  what 
this  debate  is  not.  This  debate  is  not 
about  whether  military  force  is  ruled 
out.  It  is  certainly  not  and  is  upper- 
most in  the  Hamilton  resolution  as  it 
is  in  the  Solarz  resolution.  The  main 
difference  is  that  in  the  Hamilton  reso- 
lution, which  I  support,  the  President 
must  first  explore  sanctions  more  thor- 
oughly. He  must  first  explore  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  more  thoroughly. 
Then  he  must  come  back  to  Congress 
and  ask  this  Congress  for  a  resolution 
of  support  to  use  our  troops,  restoring 
congressional  authority  as  well  as  per- 
mitting the  representatives  of  each  of 
our  districts  to  have  their  say. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  what  this 
debate  is,  is  that  opportunity,  because 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  that  this  de- 
bate must  occur.  That  those  of  us 
elected  to  represent  somewhere  be- 
tween 500,000  and  660,000  persons  each 
are  the  most  direct  representatives 
that  our  people  have,  and  we  are  the 
most  direct  tie  that  they  have  to  this, 
and  80  it  is  only  right  that  they  have  a 
voice  in  this. 

This  debate  is  not  about  whether 
militAry  force  will  be  used.  Military 
force  may  still  be  used  under  either 
resolution.  The  debate  is  whether  this 
Congress  tonight  or  on  Saturday  en- 
acts a  declaration  of  war  that  permits 
the  President  to  put  troops  in  the  field 
immediately,  or  whether  indeed  sanc- 
tions and  those  other  means  we  all  ap- 
plauded just  a  few  short  months  ago 
will  be  given  the  fullest  measure  of 
chance  to  succeed  before  military  force 
can  be  used. 

And  finally,  to  Saddam  Hussein,  I 
would  point  out  take  no  heart  from 
this  debate  In  fact.  1  think  you  should 
worry  a  great  deal  about  It.  because 
what  It  shows  is  a  Congress  that  is 
united,  a  Congress  that  is  committed 
to  recognizing  the  use  of  military 
force,  a  Congress  that  recognizes  the 
option,  a  Congress  that  has  supported 
the  President  consistently  throughout. 
a  Congress  'hat  has  legitimate  dif- 
ferences about  when  that  force  might 
be  used,  but  a  Congress  that  recognizes 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  that  force, 
and  if  that  time  comes  Is  prepared  to 
authorize  that. 

Mr.  BRCX)MP'IELD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Weldon). 

Mr.  WELDON  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Solarz-.Michel  resolu- 
tion   I  do  so  looking  at  the  fact  that 


some  three  decades  ago  this  Nation 
faced  a  similar  situation,  a  situation 
involving  this  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  that  point  in  time  in  October  1962, 
then-President  Kennedy  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  the  American  peo- 
ple: 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  no  one  doubt  that 
this  iB  a  difficult  and  dangerous  effort  on 
which  we  have  set  out.  No  one  can  foresee 
precisely  what  course  It  will  take,  but  the 
greatest  danger  of  all  would  be  to  do  noth- 
ing The  1930's  taught  us  a  clear  lesson.  Ag- 
gressive conduct  If  allowed  to  go  unchecked 
and  unchallenged  ultimately  leads  to  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Bush 
was  confronted  with  the  situation  In 
Kuwait  on  August  2.  he  took  action.  He 
took  action  supported  eventually  by  12 
consecutive  U.N.  resolutions.  He  took 
action  that  was  supported  by  this  body 
and  the  other  body  in  public  votes  in 
this  Chamber  and  the  other  Chamber. 
He  took  actions  that  not  only  were 
supported  by  28  nations  militarily  on 
the  ground  in  the  theater  in  and 
around  the  nation  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  he  took  action  that  has  been 
supported  by  54  nations  with  monetary 
support  and/or  military  action  In  the 
theater  of  the  Middle  East,  and  he  took 
action  that  has  been  supported  consist- 
ently by  the  American  people  in  every 
major  national  poll  that  has  been 
taken  concerning  the  efforts  of  the 
President's  leadership.  He  took  the  ac- 
tion that  said  that  we  had  to  apply 
sanctions,  and  those  sanctions,  in  ef- 
fect, could  begin  to  bring  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Iraqis  in  terms  of 
pulling  out  of  Kuwait.  He  began  ac- 
tions diplomatically  to  try  to  convince 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  we  had  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  convince  him  that  it  was  in  his 
best  interests  to  pull  out  of  Kuwait. 

Third,  he  took  action  to  provide  the 
threat  of  force  to  enforce  the  sanctions 
and  to  let  Saddam  Hussein  know  that 
we,  in  fact,  at  some  point  in  time 
would  have  to  enforce  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions 

There  are  some  things  that  we  have 
agreed  upon  as  a  nation  and  as  an  in- 
stitution We  have  agreed  certainly 
that  Hussein  s  actions  are  unaccept- 
able, and  that  we  have  to  take  action 
to  deal  with  that  We  have  agreed  that 
the  plight  of  Kuwait  is  something  we 
cannot  allow  to  stand. 

Later  on  this  evening  I  will  be  doing 
a  1-hour  special  order  dealing  with  the 
human-rights  violations  in  Kuwait  it- 
self, something  that  the  American 
media  has  largely  ignored  for  the  last  5 
months 

Finally,  we  have  all  agreed  that  sanc- 
tions are  necessary  The  problem  then 
comes  down  to  where  do  we  disagree. 
The  disagreement  comes  into  play  in 
terms  of  timing  and  how  long  we 
should  allow  the  sanctions  to  take  ef- 
fect before  we  see  action  and  before  we 


resort  to  force  as  required  by  the  U.N. 
resolution. 

Some  would  say  that  this  decision  is 
easy.  It  is  sanctions  versus  war,  and 
they  would  say  that  there  are  those  in 
this  body  who  want  war. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  that  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  this  body  or  the 
other  body  who  wants  any  of  our  young 
people  to  be  subject  to  hostilities.  I 
myself,  like  many  Members,  have  di- 
rect relatives  in  the  theater  I  have  a 
nephew  currently  deployed  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  a  second  one  about  ready 
to  go  over  to  the  Middle  East.  We  have 
Members  of  this  institution  who  have 
sons  In  the  Middle  East  at  this  very 
moment  on  the  front  lines  of  our  forces 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  None  of  us 
want  hostilities  to  occur  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  it  is  not  that  easy. 

There  are  those  who  say  to  let  sanc- 
tions take  time.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  this  morning,  upon  return- 
ing from  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East,  said 
that  it  could  take  2  years  before  sanc- 
tions could,  in  effect,  work,  and  have 
the  results  that  we  want  them  to  have 

The  key  concern  that  I  heard  from  37 
hours  of  testimony  that  I  sat  through 
along  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  listening  for 
3  consecutive  weeks  of  the  effective- 
ness of  our  sanctions  were  things  that 
we  have  to  consider  as  an  institution. 
First  of  all,  if  sanctions  are  allowed  to 
work  for  12  to  18  to  24  months,  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  sustain  our  current 
presence  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  currently  have  almost  400.000 
troops  deployed.  Are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  have  a  rotation  policy  to  re- 
place those  marines,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  deployed  in  the  Middle  East 
theater""  Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  re- 
place those  units  that  the  reserve  ca- 
pacity has  already  been  totally  used  up 
in  terms  of  deployment  in  the  Middle 
Easf  Are  we  going  to  have  to  resort  to 
what  Secretary  Cheney  did  this  week, 
and  that  is  calling  up  almost  1  million 
Reserve  Forces'' 

n  2010 

Or  perhaps  even  the  worst,  what 
many  experts  told  Members  In  our 
hearings  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  would  be  to  maintain  a  long- 
term  presence  at  the  current  level  to 
enforce  sanctions.  How  many  who  want 
sanctions  to  work  are  willing  to  stand 
up  and  say.  "Yes,  and  I  also  support 
the  draft  necessary  to  provide  the 
troops  to  allow  that  rotation  of  policy 
to  take  place'"'  Even  more  than  just 
our  troops,  how  about  the  presence  of 
the  Arab  nations''  As  we  all  know,  for 
the  first  50  kilometers  Inside  of  Saudi 
Arabia  along  the  Kuwait  border,  there 
are  no  American  troops  deployed.  Not 
one  American  troop  The  90,000  troops 
who  border  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
are  made  up  from  .\rab  nations.  Has 
anyone  asked  the  question  of  those 
.■\rab  nations,  if  they  can  sustain  their 


military  presence  along  that  border  for 
12  months''  For  18  months?  Or  for  24 
months''  Or  are  we  going  to  end  up  with 
a  situation  12  months  from  now  where 
the  only  troops  left  in  the  desert  that 
are  enforcing  the  sanctions  are.  in  fact. 
American  troope?  And  then  our  .Amer- 
ican troops  are  staring  down  the  faces 
of  Iraqi  troops  on  the  inside  of  Kuwait. 
That  is  a  very  grave  concern  that  I 
have,  that  no  one  has  yet  asked 

No  hearing  has  brought  in  represent- 
atives of  the  Arab  nations  to  ask  if 
they  have  the  military  capacity  to  sus- 
tain their  presence  in  the  Middle  East, 
as  they  currently  are.  in  front  of  our 
American  Forces.  So  this,  in  fact,  is 
not  an  easy  decision.  Are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  see  the  Soviets  maintain 
their  support  of  the  effort  in  the  Mid- 
dle Eiast?  Are  we  going  to  see  the  other 
Arab  nations,  the  other  European  al- 
lies? 

We  have  all  today  just  gotten  a  copy 
of  a  letter  signed  by  50  members  of  the 
European  Parliaments,  asking  the 
United  States  to  immediately  provide 
linkage  to  the  Palestinian  question  and 
other  Middle  East  problems  to  the  situ- 
ation in  Kuwait  dealing  with  Iraq.  .Mso 
asking  the  United  States  to  imme- 
diately call  a  conference.  These  are 
things  that  this  body  has  gone  on 
record,  as  in  absolute  opposition  to. 

Therefore,  my  question  is.  how  long 
can  we  in  effect,  sustain  the  sanctions'' 
This  vote  that  we  will  take  this  week 
on  Saturday  is  not  a  declaration  of 
war.  It  is  saying  that  we  want  the 
President  to  consult  with  Congress.  We 
want  him  to  come  back  to  the  Speaker. 
We  want  him  to  meet  and  to  deal  with 
the  President  and  the  Senate.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  we  want  to  show 
our  unanimity  of  purpose  as  a  Nation, 
as  an  American  people,  that  we  want  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  crisis.  I  say 
this  vote,  this  Saturday,  is  for  peace.  It 
is  for  a  chance  for  our  President  to 
show  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  we  are 
together,  that  we  want  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait, and  that  we  want  to  restore  the 
stability  In  that  part  of  the  world  that 
is  so  necessary  for  this  Nation,  and  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes  "  on 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

Mr.  OBE'Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RA'V.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  in  firm 
support  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion No.  678  enacted  on  November  29,  1990 
which  authorizes  military  force  against  Iraq 
providing  Saddam  Hussein  has  not  witfxlrawn 
his  forces  from  Kuwait  by  January  15,  1991. 

I  t)elieve  extraordinary  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  United  States  and  tf>e  United  Nations  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  the  helrwus  acts  commit- 
ted by  Iraq  against  Kinvait,  a  U.N.  member 
and  a  United  Arab  council  member.  The  Presi- 
dent's actwns  during  the  5  months  leading  up 
to  this  debate  have  been  very  much  in  order. 
Further  drawn  out  debate  would  not  help,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  would  even  seem  to  tie  taking 


on  a  hint  of  begging  and  pleading  to  Tanq 
Aziz  to  accept  the  demands  of: 

No  negotiations,  no  compromise,  no  at- 
tempts for  an  Iraqi  face  saving,  and  no  re- 
wards for  aggression. 

These  demands  have,  on  a  numt>er  of  occa- 
sions, t)een  clearly  spelled  out. 

To  me,  the  insulting  and  unmovable  stance 
of  the  Iraqi  Government  reached  a  level  of  in- 
tolerance which  the  American  people  should 
not  accept.  The  ultimatum  given  to  Iraq  to  be 
out  of  Kuwait  by  January  15  is  a  decisive  one, 
and  I  concur  with  the  perception  of  many  who 
have  contacted  me  that  threats  made  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  administration  must  be 
followed  through  and  not  delayed. 

The  word  "oil"  has  tjeen  used  frequently — 
that  is.  "is  American  blood  worth  shedding  for 
oil''"  I  assume  this  means  oil  profits.  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  comment  on  oil. 

Oil  IS  a  major  energy  source.  If  in  the  hands 
of  a  manipulative  country,  oil  could  be  the 
source  of  great  power.  A  prime  concern  tor 
the  last  40  years  of  the  NATO  Alliance  has 
been  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  posturing  to 
take  control  of  the  oil  and  minerals  of  the 
world.  II  this  had  occurred  with  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have,  without  ques- 
tion, controlled  Europe  and  possibly  Japan. 
The  end  result  could  have  been  the  isolation 
of  the  United  States  with  severe  economic  de- 
mands and  extreme  energy  costs,  coupled 
with  political  concessions  by  the  free  world. 

Oil  IS  a  resource  which  should  be  made 
available  to  all  countries  at  an  affordable  mar- 
ket pnce,  not  by  extortion  or  methods  of  intimi- 
dation. Oil  should  not  be  held  hostage  by  thug 
countries  such  as  Iraq. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mirxJ  that  Saddam 
Hussein  wouM  be  in  Saudi  Arabia  today  in 
control  of  its  oil  if  the  United  Nations  had  not 
acted  wisely  and  decisively.  I  suggest  also 
that  the  current  prices  of  oil  at  S27  to  S35  per 
bane\  wouW  be  rattier  modest  compared  to 
the  world  pnce  that  Saddam  Hussein  would  be 
able  to  set  under  such  corxlitions  as  a  world 
power  broker.  Our  staunch  ally,  Israel,  wouki 
also  be  in  an  untenat)le  situation  which  might 
jeopardize  their  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  economic  and  diplomatk; 
alternatives  have  expired.  Therefore,  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  what  likely  remains  our 
last  option  to  expel  Saddam  Hussein  from  Ku- 
wait uncorxiitionally  arxJ  unequivocally.  I  do 
not  take  lightly  the  notion  of  authorizing  pos- 
sible military  force  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  I 
have  contemplated  tfie  consequences  of  such 
an  action,  and  tfiey  are  devastating.  A  military 
offensive  will  undoubtedly  cause  pain,  suffer- 
ing, and  death.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  Saddam 
Hussein  has  already  caused  much  p)ain,  suf- 
fenng,  and  death. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  not 
interested  in  further  negotiation.  This  was  evi- 
dent by  his  unwillingness  to  select  one  date 
for  a  meeting  in  Baghdad  when  presented  with 
15  dates  by  the  Bush  adminlstratkin.  This  was 
also  evident  in  Minister  Aziz's  failure  to  deliver 
President  Bush's  letter  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

While  no  one  would  advocate  war  over  di- 
plomacy, we  find  ourselves  in  a  precanous  sit- 
uation. Our  adversary  is  unwilling  to  txxJge, 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  budge.  At  some  point, 
we  must  draw  the  line. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  pnnted  in  the  Record,  a  well 
written  account  of  statements  made  by  tfie 
ctiairman  of  ttie  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Les  Aspin,  and  also  a  statement  with 
a  tfioughtful  point  of  view  by  my  felk)w 
townsman  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Sen/ices  Committee,  Sam  Nunn 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  9.  1991] 

AspiN:  War  Would  Start  With  air  Strikes. 

E.scALATE  TO  Ground  Battles 

I  By  Molly  Moore  i 

If  U.S.  and  allied  forces  are  ordered  to  war 
With  Iraq,  they  plan  a  phased  attack  tc  drive 
Iraq:  troops  from  Kuwait  and  would  begin 
with  air  strikes  against  airfields  and  commu- 
nications sites  inside  Iraq,  escalating  into 
ground  battles  with  Iraqi  forces  m  Kuwait. 
according  to  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Les  Aspin   D-Wls 

.^spin.  drawing  on  public  hearings  and  pri- 
vate discussions  with  military  leaders,  said 
that  under  current  war  plans.  American  and 
allied  bombers  and  attack  planes  would 
begin  the  war  by  blasting  airfields,  missile 
Sites  and  chemical  and  nuclear  installations 
inside  Iraq  m  an  effort  to  preempt  Iraqi 
strikes  against  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
against  Israel 

That  attack  would  be  followed  by  massive 
air  assaults  on  major  military  supply  depots. 
field  command  headquarters  and  commu- 
nication lines  inside  Kuwait  and  first-tier 
troops  assembled  on  the  border  of  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  Aspin  said. 

If  several  days  of  aerial  battering  do  not 
force  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  the 
war  would  intensify  with  a  large-scale 
ground  assault  against  Iraqi  forces  m  Ku- 
wait, according  to  Aspin's  assessment. 

Aspin  said  he  based  his  war  scenario  on 
hours  of  public  hearings  with  current  and 
former  senior  military  officials  and  on  pri- 
vate discussions,  which  he  said  bolstered  the 
credibility  of  the  assessment.  He  said  he  re- 
leased the  report  to  help  focus  this  week's 
congressional  debate  on  President  Bush's  re- 
quest for  the  use  of  "all  necessary  means"  to 
drive  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

"When  Congress  votes  this  week  on  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  military  force  to  push 
the  Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait,  this  Is  the  mllltsry 
campaign  they  will  be  voting  on."  said 
Aspin.  "It's  the  first  time  we've  been  able  to 
know  in  advance  how  a  war  would  likely  be 
conducted.  And  its  the  first  time  Congress 
and  the  nation  can  make  a  decision  on  war 
based  on  this  kind  of  Information.  ' 

Aspin's  report  parallels  the  Integrated  air 
and  land  attack  scenarios  now  being  por- 
trayed by  some  senior  U.S.  military  offlclals 
It  is  the  third  In  a  series  of  "white  papers" 
Aspin  and  his  staff  have  compiled  on  the  al- 
lied options — economic  sanctions,  diplomacy 
and  war— for  addressing  the  Iraqi  Invasion. 

The  report  leans  heavily  on  portions  of 
public  testimony  by  Gen.  Colin  L  Powell. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Aspin  said  he  continued  to  favor  a  vigorous 
diplomatic  effort  to  avert  war  but  said  he 
will  vote  to  authorize  Bush  "to  use  force  to 
liberate  Kuwait.' 

Aspin  added  that  while  he  does  not  believe 
American  and  other  antl-lraql  forces  can  win 
a  "bloodless"  victory,  "prospects  are  high 
for  a  rapid  victory  with  light  to  moderate 
American  casualties"  of  about  3,000  to  5.000. 
including  up  to  1.000  deaths 

That  estimate  is  disputed,  however,  by 
military  analysts  and  some  officials  who  es- 
timated that  the  casualty  rate  could  exceed 
18,000.  Including  more  than  3.000  deaths.  In  a 
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brutal  ftlr-land  confirOBtAtlon  with  the  heav- 
ily armnred  and  entMBClMd  Iraqi  forces  now 

as.semMed  In  Kuwait. 

Iraq  has  moved  more  than  540.000  troops 
Into  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq,  according  to 
flKurea  released  yesurday  hy  the  Defense  De- 
partment. About  360,000  of  the  430,000  Amer- 
ican troops  ordered  to  the  Middle  East  are 
now  In  position  and  ready  for  potential  com- 
bat. US  officials  said.  An  additional  245.000 
Arab  and  allied  troops  are  in  place  on  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  accordlnff  to  Pentagon 
spokesman  Pete  Williams. 

A.spm  said  U  S  forces  In  the  gulf  "may  not 
rt-arh  their  peak  readiness  for  combat  oper- 
ations until  early  February"  and  said  It 
would  be  "better  to  wait"  until  then  If  the 
United  States  resorts  to  war 

Aapln  said  military  officials  have  told  him 
that  Iraqi  FYesldenl  Sadilam  Hussein  Is  not  a 
direct  target  of  the  air  atrllies  and  added 
that  If  Saddam  Is  at  his  "summer  home" 
during  the  attack  he  will  he  safe  but  that 
Saddam  could  be  subject  to  attack  If  he  Is  at 
one  of  the  major  Iraqi  military  command 
centers 

.\8pln  said  some  military  ofTlclals  believe 
the  first  phase  of  air  strikes  against  critical 
targets  inside  Iraq  could  last  as  long  eia  a 
week  with  up  to  2.000  air  missions  a  day. 
Those  officials  estimate  70  to  80  American 
and  allied  aircraft  would  be  shot  down  or 
crash  during  that  phase  of  the  conflict 

In  the  next  phase,  bombers  and  attack 
planes  would  attempt  to  destroy  supply  de- 
pots, command  headquarters,  rail  and  high- 
way communications  lines  Into  Iraq  and 
some  of  the  front  line  Iraqi  forces  In  Kuwait 
Some  officials  estimate  that  up  to  300  pilots 
and  crew  members  could  tie  killed  and  an 
other  1.500  wounded  during  both  phases  of 
the  air  war 

Hut  .\spln  said  he  agrees  with  many.  Army 
an<l  Marine  Corps  officials  who  have  said  the 
military  will  be  forced  to  move  Into  the 
third  phase  a  major  ground  assault — In 
order  to  push  Iraqi  forces  out  of  reinforced 
revetments,  bunkers  and  ditches  where  they 
have  entrenched  a  powerful  annor  and  Infan- 
try force 

Statement  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
Our  Nation  has  engaged  In  many  "gray 
area"  conflicts  where  the  Congress  has  per- 
mitted and  even  supported  military  action 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief  without  provid- 
ing specific  authorization  or  formally  declar- 
ing war  Ordering  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand American  troope  InU)  battle  to  liberate 
Kuwait  Is  not  a  gray  area  In  this  case,  the 
Constitution  Is  clear  It  18  essential,  to  com 
ply  with  the  Constitution  and  to  commit  the 
Nation,  that  Congress  give  Its  consent  before 
the  President  Initiates  a  large  si  ale  military 
offensive  against  Iraq 

At  the  heart  of  the  debate  that  begins 
today  on  the  flixjr  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  a  deeply  felt  difference  of  opin- 
ion not  over  the  ends  of  U  S  policy  In  the 
crisis,  but  over  the  means  of  attaining  them 
I  continue  to  favor  President  Bush  8  original 
strategy  economic  .Hanclion.s,  a  continued 
military  threat  and  patience  War  should  be 
a  last  resort,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
yet  exhausted  all  the  other  possibilities  for 
achieving  our  goals 

1  Iraq  Is  unique  In  Its  vulnerability  to  eco- 
nomic embargo  The  International  bUukade 
has  succeeded  In  cutting  off  almost  lOO  per 
cent  of  Iraq's  oil  exports,  stopped  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  imports  and  reduced  itj  GNP  by 
50  60  percent  By  summer  the  Iraqi  (JNP 
would  be  down  70  percent  or  more,  the  coun- 
try   win    be  an   economic    basket    case,   and 


Saddam  Hussein  may  be  In  jeopardy  with  his 
own  people 

2.  The  economic  sanctions  are  inter- 
national and  supported  by  virtually  the  en- 
tire world  A  war— no  matter  how  successful, 
win  be  90  percent  American  and  will  be 
viewed  as  an  American  crusade  by  much  of 
the  Arab  and  Islamic  world  When  the  war 
starts  and  the  dying  begins,  the  American 
people  win  have  every  right  to  ask.  "Where 
are  our  allies?" 

3.  CIA  Director  Webster  has  testified  that 
sanctions  will  increasingly  weaken  Iraq's 
military  power  through  shortages  of  spare 
parts  and  munitions  and  equipment  break- 
downs In  addition,  the  embargo  is  a  very  ef- 
fective mechanism  to  Impede  Iraq's  quest  for 
nuclear  weapons  and  sophisticated  delivery 
system*-  which  should  be  one  of  our  con- 
tinuing goals  after  any  resolution  of  this  cri- 
sis. 

In  early  November,  President  Bush  aban 
doned  his  strategy  of  liberating  Kuwait  by 
maintaining  an  economic  stranglehold  on 
Iraq.  Rather  than  preparing  fur  the  long  haul 
by  planning  a  rotation  policy  for  American 
forces  deployed  In  the  region,  he  directed  a 
buildup  of  American  forces  to  a  level  that 
could  not  be  sustained  and  that  reduced  our 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  unforeseen  mili- 
tary contingencies  in  other  regions. 

A  sanctions  policy  Is  not  perfect  but  has  to 
be  weighed  against  the  alternatives  To 
those  who  say  that  economic  sanctions  do 
not  guarantee  Iraq  will  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait and  conclude  we  must  go  to  war  after 
.January  15  absent  a  diplomatic  settlement,  I 
reply  what  guarantees  do  we  have  that  a 
war  will  be  brief  and  that  American  casual- 
ties win  be  llghf  If  we  fight,  we  can  and 
must  win  But  no  one  knows  whether  a  war 
will  last  five  days,  five  weeks  or  five  months 
Our  policy  and  our  military  planning  cannot 
be  based  on  and  expectation  that  the  war 
will  be  over  quickly  and  easily  In  large 
measure,  the  scope  and  scale  of  the  hos- 
tilities, once  begun,  will  be  determined  by 
Iraq's  willingness  to  absorb  massive  punish- 
ment and  fight  on.  An  Iraqi  military  collapse 
Is  possible  but  can  not  be  counted  on 

I  would  also  ask,  what  guarantees  do  we 
have  as  to  the  aftermath  of  the  war?  Here, 
too.  caution  Is  In  order  Has  anyone  In  the 
Administration  begun  thinking  about  what 
happens  after  we  win''  The  President's  de- 
clared goals  Include  establishing  stability  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  protecting  U  S  citizens 
abroad  Maintaining  U  S  influence  and  leav- 
ing a  stable  balance  of  power  in  the  region 
would  require  a  fine-tuned  war  which  would 
be  difficult  to  achieve  Considering  the  wave 
of  Islamic  reaction.  antl-Amerlcanism.  and 
terrorism  that  Is  likely  to  b<'  unleashed  by  a 
highly  destructive  war  with  many  Arab  cas- 
ualties, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  a  more  stable  region  where  Amer- 
icans win  be  safe 

Doubts  have  been  raised  about  the  coali- 
tion's staying  power.  However,  the  United 
States  possesses  sufficient  military  power  to 
enforce  a  total  oil  embargo  unilaterally  if 
necessary  Moreover,  as  Admiral  Crowe  testi- 
fied; "I  cannot  understand  why  some  con- 
sider our  international  alliance  strong 
enough  to  conduct  Intense  hostilities  but  loo 
fragile  to  hold  together  while  we  attempt  a 
peaceful  solution   " 

If  Congress  authorizes  the  President  to 
wage  war  or  he  Initiates  It  on  his  own,  what 
kind  of  war  should  be  waged'  I  am  afraid  t<.xi 
many  recall  our  most  recent  conflicts  In 
bumper  sticker  terms 

"Vietnam   long,  drawn  out^  bad"; 

"Grenada  Panama  quick,  decisive — good." 


The  problem  Is  that  a  war  with  Iraq  will  be 
far  different  than  any  of  these  conflicts  In 
preparing  for  and  planning  for  possible  war 
with  Iraq,  we  must  get  beyond  bumper  stick- 
er analogies  Above  all,  we  must  play  to  US 
strengths  and  exploit  Iraq's  weaknesses  Our 
strenghts  are  our  air  power,  our  maritime 
forces,  our  ground  force  mobility,  and  our 
ability  tx)  use  technology  for  selective  de- 
struction of  Iraqi  targets. 

If  war  comes,  Iraq's  fondest  hope  Is  that 
the  U.S.  will  commit  substantial  ground 
forces  to  frontal  assaults,  thus  giving  Iraq  a 
chance  to  Inflict  heavy  casualties  Saddam's 
military  leaders  are  not  fools  They  realize 
that  they  will  lose  any  war  with  the  US., 
but  entertain  the  hope  that  high  US  casual- 
ties would  weaken  i.iur  resolve 

Are  there  military  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  Vietnam^  Of  course  We  should  hit 
military  targets  with  awesome  power  at  the 
Ijeginning  of  any  conflict,  as  well  as  knock- 
ing t)ut  power  and  communications,  elec- 
trical, nuclear  and  chemical  facditles  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  over-learu" 
the  Vietnam  lesson  We  in  America  like  in- 
stant results  We  want  fast  food  and  fast 
military  victories  However,  our  Nation 
places  a  higher  value  on  human  life,  espe- 
cially on  the  lives  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  Depending  upon  developn.ents  after 
the  first  wave  of  air  attacks,  a  short  war 
may  be  possible  and  may  save  lives  But  we 
must  avoid  Instant  victory  "  demands  and 
expectations  vhlch  could  cause  a  premature 
and  high  casualty  assault  on  heavily  for- 
tified Kuwait  by  American  ground  forces. 

If  war  becomes  necessary,  we  should  not 
tell  our  military  commanders,  to  get  it  over 
with  quickly  no  matter  what  The  order 
should  be— "Accomplish  the  mission  with 
whatever  force  Is  required,  but  do  so  In  a 
way  that  minimizes  American  casualties — 
even  If  It  takes  more  time  '  Making  contin- 
ued Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait  untenable 
with  air  and  naval  bombardment  plays  to 
our  strength  Rooting  the  Iraqis  out  with 
ground  forces  going  against  heavy  fortifica- 
tion plays  Into  Iraq's  strength 

Finally  a  r^essage  U:>  Saddam  Hussein.  In 
the  next  few  days,  you  will  hear  an  impas- 
sioned debate  emanating  from  the  US  Cap- 
itol These  will  be  the  voices  of  democracy 
Don't  misread  this  debate  If  war  occurs,  the 
Constitutional  and  policy  debates  will  be 
suspended,  and  Congress  will  provide  the 
AmerlcAn  troops  whatever  they  need  to  pre- 
vail There  will  be  no  cut  off  of  funds  for  our 
troops  while  they  engage  your  forces  on  the 
field  of  battle 

President  Bush,  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  united  that  you  must  leave 
Kuwait.  We  differ  on  whether  these  goals  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  administering  pain 
slowly  with  the  economic  blockade  or  by 
dishing  It  out  In  large  doses  with  mlltiary 
power   Either  way  -you  lose 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minuteb  to  the  ffentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DkP'azio] 

Mr  DeFAZIO  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  talk  this  week  and  tonight 
of  appeasement  and  Munich,  and  we  all 
know  that  those  who  did  not  learn 
from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat 
their  mistakes  There  are  some  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  Munich  A  very  ^ood 
lesson:  Do  not  attempt  to  appease  dic- 
tators with  territorial  ambitions. 

But  let  Members  look  al  the  record 
to  see  what  led  the  United  Stales  to 
this  juncture    If  there   is  any  date  in 
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this  debacle  that  should  go  down  in  In- 
famy, it  is  November  26,  1984,  That  is 
the  date  that  the  United  States  re- 
stored full  recog-nition  and  diplomatic 
ties  with  Iraq,  despite  the  fact  that 
"No  one  had  any  doubt  about  his"— 
Saddam  Hussein's— "continued  Involve- 
ment with  terrorism."  said  Noel  Koch 
who  headed  the  Defense  Department 
Counterterrorlsm  Department  in  the 
1980's. 

The  real  reason  for  taking  Iraq  off 
the  list  was  to  help  them  win  In  the 
war  against  Iran,  In  1985.  Abu  Abbas, 
the  architect  of  the  hijacking  of  the 
Achille  LauTo.  found  a  safe  haven  In 
Baghdad,  but  we  will  continue  to  rec- 
ognize Iraq.  George  Hablb.  radical  Pal- 
estinian leader,  also  eventually  placed 
his  heaulquarters  in  Baghdad,  and  yet 
we  still  gave  full  recognition  to  Iraq. 

We  began  to  staunch  the  flow  of  arms 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  thank  God.  at 
last.  Let  us  bring  some  peace  to  the  re- 
gion. Did  we  staunch  the  flow  to  Iraq? 
No.  In  fact,  we  encouraged  the  flow  of 
arms  to  Iraq.  We  attempted  only  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  arms  to  Iran,  in  our 
tilt  toward  Iraq.  We  reflagged  ships  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  after  Iraq  began  to 
attack  shipping  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
not  Iran.  Not  that  Iran  was  the  good 
guys  m  this  whole  matter,  but  let 
Members  remember  Iraq's  role.  They 
attacked  the  U.S.S.  Stark,  and  they 
killed  our  soldiers.  They  said.  "Gee.  we 
are  sorry.  It  was  an  accident.  But  you 
cant  interview  our  pilot.  You  can't  ex- 
amine the  plane  that  did  the  attack," 
despite  the  fact  that  credible  military 
analysts  said  that  plane  could  not  have 
inflicted  that  damage  if  it  had  its  nor- 
mal armament,  or  if  there  were  only 
one  plane.  But  we  said.  "That's  OK.  We 
accept  your  apology.  Too  bad  about  the 
dead  sailors.  You  are  too  good  a  friend 
of  ours,  Iraq.  We  know  you  would  do 
nothing  like  that  on  purpose."  They 
used  poison  gas  against  Iran  In  viola- 
tion of  all  international  law  and  cov- 
enants. We  said  nothing.  They  used 
poison  gas  against  their  own  people, 
the  Kurds.  The  United  States  reacted 
very  meekly.  We  did  not  want  to  upset 
our  friends.  We  did  not  want  to  upset 
the  Iraqis.  No.  no.  we  do  not. 

On  July  25.  perhaps  the  other  day 
that  should  go  down  in  infamy,  our 
Ambassador.  April  Glasple  said,  as  is 
purported  in  the  transcripts,  the  only 
transcripts  available,  which  have  not 
been  refuted  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  appease  Saddam  Hussein,  in  an  un- 
precedented manner.  "We  have  no  opin- 
ion on  the  Arab-Arab  conflicts,  like 
your  border  dlsag^reement  with  Kuwait, 
and  the  transcript  goes  on.  If  we  were 
going  to  send  a  message,  that  would 
have  been  the  time  to  send  a  message. 

July  27.  the  House  of  Representatives 
finally  acts  to  stop  the  appeasement. 
We  voted  to  cut  off  economic  aid  that 
was  being  converted  to  military  uses 
by  Saddam  Hussein.  Later  that  day. 
the    vote    was    reversed    under    heavy 


pressure  from  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker. 

Finally,  the  appeasement  stopped.  It 
stopped  on  August  2.  with  the  invasion 
of  Kuwait.  So  If  Kuwait  is  our  Austria, 
if  we  look  at  history,  then  we  did 
change  history  because  we  finally 
learned,  because  we  did  not  cede  the 
Sudetenland.  We  did  not  cede  Saudi 
Arabia,  We  finally  acted  decisively.  We 
stopped  the  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
We  Imposed  the  most  successful  eco- 
nomic and  political  sanctions  and 
blockade  in  world  history.  They  are 
working.  The  hostages  have  been  re- 
turned. Oil  has  flowed  unfettered  from 
the  gulf,  and  until  yesterday  the  price 
dropped.  We  have  been  told  that  some- 
how the  coalition  will  not  hold,  or  the 
American  people  do  not  have  the  stay- 
ing power  or  the  patience  for  sanctions. 
If  the  coalition  cannot  hold  together 
through  a  little  bit  of  time  and  sanc- 
tions, how  can  It  hold  together  in  a 
bloody  and  lengthy  war?  The  United 
States  people,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the 
people  of  America  will  stand  firm  be- 
hind the  sanctions.  No  one  should 
doubt  the  staying  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Who  was  it  who  stood  in  Europe  for 
nearly  50  years  after  World  War  II  and 
won  the  Korean  war?  Who  is  still  on 
the  border  in  Korea?  It  Is  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  have  stood 
strong  when  the  cause  was  just,  and  we 
are  standing  strong  now  for  the  sanc- 
tions, a  strategy  that  is  working.  There 
should  be  no  misinterpretation  of  this 
debate.  There  is  no  solace  for  Saddam 
Hussein  in  either  of  these  resolutions 
before  Members,  but  one  is  quite  clear- 
ly an  unbridled  declaration  of  war.  The 
other  continues  the  sanctions,  contin- 
ues the  successful  strategy,  and  will 
bring  true  and  lasting  peace  in  that  re- 
gion, if  it  is  successful.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  vote  for  Hamilton-Gephardt. 

D  2020 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  our  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hayes], 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  could  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  go  home  this  evening  after  having 
been  one  of  those  who  just  returned 
from  Desert  Shield,  After  hearing  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  were  over  there 
as  a  part  of  the  great  Codel,  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  at  least  put  into  the 
Record  what  I  know  to  be  the  facts, 

I  never  thought  I  would  live  to  see 
the  day  when  there  was  such  little  re- 
gard for  human  life  as  is  the  case  in 
this  situation.  I  never  thought  I  would 
live  to  see  the  day  where  there  would 
be  such  blatant  contradiction  when  it 
comes  to  mistreatment  of  people 
around  the  world,  including  here. 

We  have  got  our  own  sanctions  going 
here  against  people  who  are  poor  and 
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hungry  and  yet  we  ask  them  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line,  to  support  some 
wealthy  people  who  inherited  their 
wealth,  who  do  not  have  to  even  lift  a 
drink  of  water  for  themselves.  They 
can  hire  their  servants  to  do  it. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  district  where 
I  am  advised,  according  to  a  Chicago 
reporter  by  my  ofllce  this  morning 
which  has  been  deluged  with  calls,  80 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  in  the 
armed  seirvices  over  in  the  deseirt  are 
African  Americans.  Some  are  there  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  work.  They 
joined  the  Resei-ves,  and  some  are  there 
to  supplement  their  incomes.  Others 
are  there  because  it  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation or  achieve  one.  If  they  knew 
that  they  were  going  to  be  faced  with  a 
decision  of  possibly  giving  up  their 
lives  for  people  who  will  not  risk  their 
own,  this  is  the  situation  that  exists 
over  there  now. 

Now,  there  is  no  question.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  for — I  do  not  care 
what  you  call  it,  it  is  the  President 
Bush  resolution.  I  do  not  care  what  you 
name  it.  It  Is  his  position. 

God  knows  I  am  as  patriotic  as  any 
of  you,  but  patriotism  to  me  means 
that  we  ought  to  make  democracy 
work  wherever  it  is  possible.  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  is  what  I  was  taught 
yeai^  ago. 

We  are  in  the  position  now  where  this 
Congress  if  they  vote  in  favor  of  that 
resolution  that  is  now  being  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Solarz  and  Minority 
Leader  Michel  of  Illinois,  both  of 
whom  I  have  great  resi)ect  for.  if  we 
vote  in  favor  of  that,  it  Is  a  declaration 
of  war.  I  do  not  care  how  you  put  it.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  right. 

I  have  two  nephews  over  there.  WTien 
I  was  over  there.  I  could  not  even  find 
them.  I  was  told  that  one  of  them  is  in 
the  Medical  Corj*  almost  to  the  Ku- 
waiti border  and  we  did  not  have  time 
to  go  there  and  try  to  locate  them. 

Now.  do  you  think  that  I  feel  right  in 
being  in  a  position  where  we  are  going 
to  decide  that  oil  Is  more  important 
than  human  life? 

Oh.  we  chauged  our  position  a  little 
bit.  since  that  would  not  stick.  We 
started  to  talk  about  preservation  of 
the  lives  of  the  hostages. 

You  know  who  the  hostages  were  al- 
legedly? They   were   people   who   were 
over  there  working,  making  money. 
Is  It  right  to  do  it? 

I  sat  there  with  the  delegation  and 
heard  Shamir,  the  Premier  of  Israel, 
who  is  not  supposed  to  be  threatened 
by  Saddam,  He  made  it  clear  that  he 
did  not  want  to  engage  in  war.  but  they 
would  be  standing  up  to  any  threats 
against  Israel,  which  they  have  every 
right  to  do. 

I  have  had  a  position  for  years  that 
Israel  and  the  PLO  had  a  right  to  a 
homeland.  People  have  got  a  right  to 
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live  in  human  decency  .  This  is  what  Is 
Involved 

We  met.  with  Mubarak.  It  was  raised 
with  him  He  thanked  us  for  the  almost 
$7  billion  we  Kave  him. 


not  when  someone  feels  maybe  It  is  OK 
to  do  it.  The  Congress  has  to  declare 
war. 

The  fundamental  question  of  who  and 
what  institution  in  and  of  our  democ- 


Tuchman  wrote  in  1973 — and  I  want  to 
remind  my  friends  back  In  Hawaii  that 
the  first  time  I  came  to  Washington. 
DC.  was  with  .500.000  people  in  front  of 
the  Pentagon  in  1967,  because  the  Con- 
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Do  you  know  how  many  houses  we     racy  may  make  war  is  the  crucial  one     gress  of  the   United  States   had  abdi 


could  build  with  J7  billion'' 

We  have  got  to  tell  our  own  people 
that  we  cannot  afford  a  national  health 
program   It  costs  too  much. 

I  just  want  to  close  by  saying.  God 
knows,  let  us  stand  up  and  do  what  is 
right.  Fight  for  the  right,  for  people  to 
live  in  human  decency  here  at  home 
first 

God  knows  we  should  fight  crime  on 
the  streets. 

We  went  all  the  way  to  Panama,  you 
know,  to  put  Noriega  out  of  business 
and  stop  the  influ.x  of  drugs.  1  have  not 
seen  where  It  is  working  yet 

Mr:  OBEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 

[Mr    ABERCROMBIK] 

Mr  ABERCROMBIK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  was  given  to  me  by 
the  late  Spark  Matsunaga,  a  Member  of 
this  House  and  subseijuently  a  Member 
of  the  US  Senate  We  have  an  insti- 
tute founded  by  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  the  US  Senate  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  the  Spark  Matsunaga  Insti- 
tute of  Peace  That  is  how  much  Spark 
Matsunaga  was  thought  of  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  other  body 

I  could  not  come  here  today  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii and  to  represent  the  legacy  of 
Spark  Matsunaga  if  I  did  not  stand  by 
this  Constitution 

Mr  Speaker.  I  raised  my  hand  with 
everyone  else  in  this  body  and  I  swore 
to  uphold  this  Constitution,  and  I  hold 
It  dear 

I  am  not  the  first 

In  a  letter  to  his  law  partner  and  sub- 
sequent biographer.  William  Hemdon, 
Lincoln  responded  t(.i  Herndon's  fear 
that  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican- 
American  War  could  mean  political 
Bulclde 

The  pnivision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war  making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  It.  by  the  following 
reasons  Klntcs  had  always  been  Involving 
and  impovershlng  their  people  In  wars,  pre- 
tending gpneraily.  If  not  always  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object  This,  our 
Convention,  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  brlnK- 
ing  this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view 
destroys  the  whole  matter,  and  places  our 
President  where  KlnRS  have  always  stood. 

Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states 

All  leRlslatlvp  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
war 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war,  not  when  it  is  convenient. 


to  be  answered  not  only  In  this  crisis, 
but  in  the  inevitable  ones  to  come. 

What  then  are  the  interests  involved, 
the  U.S.  interests?  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  nor  his  administration  has 
made  a  case  for  what  the  United  States 
intends  or  desires  with  respect  to  Iraq 
in  terms  of  what  are  deemed  vital 
American  Interests,  either  in  the  con- 
text of  national  security,  regional  sta- 
bility, or  military  objectives. 
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On  the  coalition  of  the  United  States 
and  its  United  Nations  partners  and  its 
.A.rab  partners  and  its  coalition  part- 
ners, the  coalition  is  barely  that.  It 
does  not  remotely  approach  the  status 
of  an  alliance  The  states  Involved  in 
the  imm.ediate  region  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  as  likely  to  oppose  us  as  to 
side  with  us.  depending  on  strictly  self- 
defined  gains  or  losses  One  need  only 
observe  that  we  are  looking  to  Iran  and 
Syria  for  support,  to  realize  the  line 
drawn  in  the  sand  by  the  President 
could  disappear  with  the  slightest  shift 
in  the  political  wind. 

The  European  Community  and  Japan 
are  likely  to  do  little  more—  and  let  me 
tell  you  as  a  representative  from  out 
on  the  Pacific  Rim.  you  should  listen 
to  what  I  am  saying  here  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  Japan  are  likely 
to  do  little  more  than  cheer  us  on. 
They  are  likely  to  look  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  future  oil  production  and 
supply,  particularly  if  the  situation  de- 
teriorates into  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

They  will  be  making  the  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  Nations  is  sharply  di- 
vided on  the  question  of  anything  other 
than  Iraq  leaving  Kuwait  Even  then  a 
compromise  involving  Iraqi  access  to 
the  gulf  and  some  oil  concessions  have 
consistently  been  floated,  even  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis. 

All  of  this  leads  us  inescapably  to  the 
issue  of  who  Is  in  charge  of  policy  on 
these  and  other  related  questions.  My 
answer  is.  without  equivocation,  the 
Congress.  The  President  carries  out  but 
does  not  control  policy  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Congress  on  the  issue  of  war  On 
the  contrary,  this  Constitution  makes 
it  explicitly  clear  that  the  power  to 
make  war  and  to  establish  conditions 
for  its  cessation  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

War  is  supposed  to  be  difficult,  to 
begin  with;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  debate  with  all  sides  heard  and 
confronted. 

We  do  not  want  a  President  where 
kings  have  always  stood.  We  do  not 
want  a  President  where  kings  have  al- 
ways       stood.        Historian        Barbara 


cated  its  obligation  and  turned  over 
the  warmaking  powers  to  the  President 
exclusively  and  the  people  had  to  come 
out  to  try  to  make  the  Congress  do  the 
right  thing. 

She  wrote  in  1973,  when  contemplat- 
ing the  great  lesson  of  Vietnam, 

One  control  that  I  believe  the  American 
people  now  owe  to  the  world  is  to  limit  the 
capacity  of  their  own  executive  to  wage  pres- 
idential war,  a  war  that  Is  not  sufficiently 
and  clearly  in  the  national  Interest  to  sus- 
tain a  declaration  by  Congress  cannot  be 
warranted 

I  began  with  Lincoln,  let  me  close 
with  Lincoln  I  can  look  to  no  greater 
source. 

Addressing  the  question  of  the  Mexi- 
can-American War  and  whether  Presi- 
dent Polk  had  'unnecessarily  and  un- 
constitutionally commenced  it."  Lin- 
coln said. 

Let  him  remember  he  sits  where  Washing- 
ton sat,  and  so  remembering,  let  him  answer, 
as  Washington  would  answer  As  a  Nation 
should  not  and  the  Almighty  will  not  be 
evaded,  so  let  him  attempt  no  Invasion — no 
equivocation. 

We  can  and  should  do  no  less. 

Mr.  OBEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins] 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  that  I 
come  with  you  tonight  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  .Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [.Mr.  OBEY],  on  an  an- 
nual basis  comes  to  me  and  asks  me  to 
support  his  foreign  operations  bill  to 
give  money  to  foreign  countries 
abroad 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  think  I  can  accurately 
say,  is  a  close  friend  of  mine,  one  whom 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  and 
respect  for 

On  an  annual  basis,  I  look  him 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  tell  him,  "Ab- 
solutely no." 

My  friends,  what  we  are  talking 
about  tonight  is  the  ultimate  in  for- 
eign aid 

We  are  talking  about  surrendering 
the  lives  of  our  i  ountrymen  for  a  cause 
as  ill-defined,  as  vague  and  as  not  rep- 
resentative of  what  is  our  national  in- 
terest as  any  in  this  country's  imme- 
diate past 

When  President  Bush  responded  in 
August  to  the  situation  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Middle  East,  he  took  an 
appropriate  action. 

We  had  a  national  security  interest 
in  drawing  the  line  in  the  sand  because 
of  the  situation  of  oil  and  the  import 
that  that  had  to  this  Nation.  The  oil  in 
the  Mideast  was  the  national  security 


Interest  that  this  country  had  and  this 
country  had  to  deal  with. 

It  acted  appropriately  and  it  acted  in 
a  fashion  which  I  applaud. 

Where  1  departed  company  from  this 
administration  and  where  I  have  grave 
problems  with  the  course  this  Nation  is 
taking,  is  that  we  began  to  go  in  an  es- 
calation of  what  I  viewed  to  be  a  road 
to  war. 

And  today  and  on  Saturday  we  are 
going  to  face  a  vote.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  the  diplomacy  is  almost  at  an 
end.  They  are  asking  for  a  declaration 
of  war. 

War  is  a  horrible  thing.  Before  I  can 
look  into  the  eyes,  as  I  have  in  the  last 
2  weeks,  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  m 
my  district  who  ask  me.  "Why  is  my 
son  going  to  diC".  I  have  to  give  them 
an  answer  that  I  am  capable  of  render- 
ing with  what  I  believe  in  my  soul  to 
be  correct.  I  have  got  to  have  a  valid 
reason  with  which  I  can  tell  them  we 
are  standing  upon  "W'hy  are  we  doing 
something"" 

Here,  my  friends.  I  am  not  elected  to 
be  a  representative  from  the  country  of 
Japan;  I  am  not  elected  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  European  Commu- 
nity. I  was  elected  by  the  people  of 
eastern  Kentucky  to  be  a  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
took  an  oath  to  uphold  the  situation 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  in  the  Amer- 
ican interest  we  get  only.  what,  about 
18  percent  of  our  oil  from  the  Mideasf 
Or  less  than  that.  What  do  they  gef^ 
Japan  gets  63  percent,  and  many  of  the 
European  countries  get  between  40  and 
70  percent. 

What  sort  of  fairness.  I  ask  you.  is 
that'.'  Are  we  once  again  being  asked  to 
go  forward  and  say  we  are  going  to  do 
the  fighting  for  the  rest  of  the  world? 
That  is  not  a  security  interest,  that  is 
not  a  national  interest  that  we  have  in 
this  country.  That  is  playing  world  po- 
liceman once  again  as  we  did  in  Viet- 
nam. 

My  friends  and  my  colleagues.  1  hate 
war"  There  may  be  a  time  to  fight  and 
to  engage,  but  if  so.  it  should  be  done 
with  the  world  order  where  all  nations 
are  contributing  and  not  the  United 
States  putting  forth  the  casualties  and 
borrowing  to  pay  for  a  war  that  is  not 
in  this  country's  national  interest. 

It  is  in  the  world  interest.  We  are 
going  to  have  situations  arise  again 
and  again  in  the  future  of  this  country. 
and  I  would  ask  you;  Is  the  United 
States  going  to  be  asked  to  borrow 
money  from  its  people  or  to  pay  for  if 
Are  its  sons  and  daughters  going  to  be 
asked  to  die  again  and  again? 

If  there  is  a  new  world  order,  then  I 
would  submit  that  that  new  world 
order  must  be  one  where  all  nations 
must  together  combine  in  an  attempt 
to  try  to  correct  and,  together,  oppose 
aggression  wherever  that  aggression 
arises. 


That  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  sit- 
uation to  date.  Let  us  let  sanctions 
have  a  period  of  time  in  which  to  con- 
tinue. Saddam  Hussein  has  not  gained 
from  this  action.  He  is  not  selling  the 
oil.  He  is  not  profiting  from  this  pres- 
ently. 

These  sanctions  are  having  an  effect, 
cutting  his  GNP.  figures  tell  us.  by 
one-third.  Let  us  let  them  have  a 
chance  to  operate. 

Put  before  we  send  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  fight  the  battles  for  the 
world  and  before  1  look  once  again  in 
the  eyes  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
my  district,  let  us  make  awful,  awful 
sure  why  we  know  in  our  hearts  that 
we  have  a  good  reason  for  sending  them 
to  die. 

I  ask  for  your  vote  on  Saturday 
against  war  in  this  country  and  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  FOGLIETTA]. 
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Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagrues 
our  Nation  faces  the  prospect  of  a  dis- 
astrous war. 

Throughout  our  history,  we  Ameri- 
cans have  risen  to  the  challenge  and 
fought  wars  when  necessary.  During 
World  War  II.  young  Americans  fought 
and  died  to  fight  the  spread  of  fascism. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  sol- 
diers died  during  the  Civil  War  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  to  end  slavery 
We  face  a  historic  decision. 
We  all  agree  on  the  goal— that  Iraq 
must  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
two  options  in  front  of  us:  Letting  the 
sanctions  take  hold,  continuing  diplo- 
matic efforts  and  pressure— or  war. 

The  first  option  is  to  continue  the 
President's  original  strategy.  We  have 
seen  witness  after  witness  testify  that 
the  sanctions  are  working.  CIA  Direc- 
tor William  Webster  predicted  that  the 
Iraqi  economy  will  be  largely  shutdown 
by  next  spring  or  summer.  Former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
William  Crowe  argued  that  sanctions 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  work. 

This  option  also  includes  keeping  the 
pressure  on  Iraq  and  continuing  diplo- 
matic efforts. 

People  have  talked  about  the  need  to 
stand  behind  the  United  Nations. 

I  agree.  The  administration  empha- 
sizes that  we  should  embrace  U.N.  Res- 
olution 678. 

I  say  we  should  endorse  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 660,  the  very  first  resolution  the 
United  Nations  passed.  This  resolution 
was  passed  on  August  2  and  set  the 
stage  for  this  historic  showdown. 

U.N.  Resolution  660  directs  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  to  begin  intensive  negotiations 
for  the  resolution  of  their  differences. 
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Thus,  the  United  Nations  has  seen 
the  need  for  diplomacy  from  the  ver>- 
beginning.  We  should  embrace  the  wis- 
dom of  that  very  first  resolution. 

I  believe  that  a  diplomatic  solution 
is  possible — but  issuing  an  ultimatum 
is  not  negotiation.  Serious  and  sincere 
negotiations — either  direct  or  through 
third  parties— should  be  pursued  stren- 
uously. 
The  other  option  is  war. 
Today,  over  400.000  American  men 
and  woman  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  face  the  Iraqis  toe-to-toe.  rifle 
barrel  to  rifle  barrel,  tank  to  tank. 

Many  experts  predict  that  war  will 
bring  up  to  40.000  American  men  and 
women  home  in  body  bags.  Others  say 
that  the  losses  may  be  500  or  1.000.  But 
whether  there  are  500  American  sol- 
diers dead.  40.000  dead,  or  just  one— 
that  is  too  much  sacrifice,  when  peace- 
ful efforts  could  still  succeed. 

President  Bush  has  painted  himself 
into  a  comer.  By  holding  to  the  posi- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  talks  until 
Iraq  has  completely  withdrawn  from 
Kuwait,  Bush  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. He  has  made  war  the  only  op- 
tion. 
But  war  is  not  our  only  option. 
We  have  a  historic  opportunity  to 
settle  this  conflict  and  punish  Saddam 
Hussein  without  war. 

According  to  Sun  Tzu.  an  ancient 
Chinese  philosopher. 

To  win  100  victories  in  100  battles  is  not 
skillful.  To  subdue  the  enemy  without  fight- 
ing is  the  acme  of  skill. 

Let  us  use  our  skill  as  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world.  Let  us  subdue  the 
enemy  with  the  skill  of  diplomacy,  not 
the  blood  of  American  young  men  and 
women. 
Let  us  prevent  this  disastrous  war. 
Vote  for  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DEi.Li.-MS]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  for  yielding,  and.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House,  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  beginning  of  an 
extraordinary  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  youth  and  in  my 
naive  part  of  my  life  I  tried  to  consider 
the  picture  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  debating  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
That  is  what  this  debate  is  about  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  whether  we  will  vot«  to 
take  this  Nation  into  war.  whether  we 
vote  for  or  against  a  declaration  of 
war.  I  envisioned  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  Congress  with  every  Member  of 
Congress  on  the  floor  in  rapt  attention, 
all  of  the  media  broadcasting  through- 
out the  Nation,  the  galleries  packed. 
America  poised  because  we  were  em- 
barking upon  an  extraordinary  ven- 
ture;   to    deal    with    the    question    of 
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whether  we  would  go  Into  war  or  move 

beyond  it. 

But  those  were  my  naive  days,  for 
the  Chambers  are  not  packed,  the  gal- 
lery is  not  packed,  and  America  is  not 
standing  still  focused  rigidly  on  wheth- 
er the  most  precious  treasure  that  they 
have,  their  future,  their  young,  their 
children,  shall  «o  to  fight  and  die. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have,  and  I  think  correctly,  sug- 
gested that  in  order  to  move  beyond 
partisanship,  rancor,  and  personal 
challenges,  that  this  debate  be  consid- 
ered as  a  debate  of  high  conscience, 
that  since  we  are  debating  life  and 
death,  and  war  and  peace,  that  each 
Member  would  come  to  that  debate  as 
a  matter  of  conscience.  So.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  issue  before  us  is 
not  whether  we  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  whether  we  can  stand  with 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

What  then  is  a  great  moral  test?  I 
would  suggest  the  following; 

The  press  has  written  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  or  three  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  young  children,  who 
have  sons  and  daughters,  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  m  harms  way  I  would 
suggest.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
this  body,  that  each  of  us.  each  of  us 
operate  as  if  we  had  children  ourselves 
In  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  each  of  us  had 
a  son  and  a  daughter  in   the   Persian 

Gulf. 

What  then  Is  the  moral  test?  What 
then  is  the  test  of  conscience''  When  we 
consider  war.  we  consider  worst-rase 
scenarios.  Here  it  is.  Mr  Speaker- 
Each  of  us  not  only  must  consider 
that  we  have  children  there,  but  that 
they  come  back  broken,  harmed,  and 
maimed,  and  then  consider  that  we 
could  look  at  thein  and  apply  this  test 
when  they  ask  us  as  their  parents  who 
happen  to  function  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  •'Pop.  Mom.  did  you 
make  the  right  decision''  Was  this  nec- 
essary"' And  each  of  us  better  be  able 
to  answer  that  question  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  press  has  said.  "Ckn  a  Member  be 
objective  if  their  children  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf?" 

I  ask.  -How  more  objective  can  you 
be  than  to  determine  whether  your  own 
children,  flowing  from  the  body  of  their 
mother,  imn  die  in  the  Persian  Gulf?" 

My  answer  is  No.  this  war  is  not  nec- 
essary, and.  yes.  there  were  alter- 
natives, that  the  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion is  not  whether  we  can  play  the 
game  of  going  to  war. 

I  challenge  the  perspective  that  says 
that  we  have  to  play  brlnksmanship 
and  threaten  war  in  order  to  produce 
peace  I  would  suggest  in  this  situation 
we  are  not  creating  a  climate  for  peace 
We  are  only  walking  ourselves  inevi- 
tably to  war 
Why  am  I  saying  that? 
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administration    lays 


The  administration  lays  out  three 
options:  The  economic  option,  the  dip- 
lomatic option,  and  the  military  option 
of  offensive  challenge 

With  respect  to  the  economic  option, 
the  administration  said  sanctions  will 
not  work  The  very  same  people  who 
said  be  patient  when  we  applied  sanc- 
tions in  the  context  of  South  Africa 
now  are  saying  we  should  be  impatient 
about  applying  sanctions  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  They  never  really  were  com- 
mitted to  sanctions,  so  let  us  take  that 
off  the  table. 

The    diplomatic    option,    diplomacy 
We  live  in  an  environment  where  deals 
are  made  every  day.  This  is  the  deal- 
making  capital   of  America,  so  diplo- 
macy is  about  making  deals. 

So  is  it  diplomatic  to  fly  several 
thousand  miles  to  say.  "I  have  been 
sent  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  say  to  you."  paraphrasing, 
"if  you  are  not  out  of  Kuwait  on  or 
about  January  15,  we  are  going  to  kick 
your  butf"  Is  that  diplomacy''  Or  Is 
that  an  ultimatum''  That  paints  you 
into  the  same  corner  that  you  paint 
your  adversary. 

So  if  you  remove  the  economic  op- 
tion and  the  diplomatic  option  because 
they  were  not  real,  and  understand, 
America,  that  that  was  not  diplomacy 
yesterday,  do  not  be  fooled;  so  we  walk 
inevitably  to  war.  because  now  we  have 
threatened.  You  can  only  threaten 
somebody  that  blinks. 

These  shining-faced  young  children 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  a  right  to  sur- 
vive and  to  live.  What  this  debate  is 
about  is  a  declaration  of  war.  and  I  am 
saddened  by  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
here  listening  to  every  word  that  is 
being  said  What  more  grave  respon- 
sibility can  we  assume  than  taking  our 
children  in  war.  plunging  this  Nation 
into  death  and  destruction,  with  the 
mighty  capacity  of  this  country? 

I  stand  here  as  an  advocate  of  peace. 
During  the  remaining  hours  of  this  de- 
bate, I  will  challenge  and  fight  hard  so 
that  we  move  beyond  the  absurd  men- 
tality of  war.  Our  children  have  a  right 
to  inherit  a  peaceful  future,  and  that  is 
what  this,  gentlemen,  is  all  about. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time 


REDUCTION  OF  TIME  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  my  spe- 
cial order  of  30  minutes  set  for  this 
evening,  and  in  lieu  thereof  accept  a  5- 
minute  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
ders granted  for  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  Wki.ixjn]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Fields] 
today  be  reinstated,  with  the  exception 
of  a  5-minute  special  order  that  will  go 
ahead  of  those  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  other  side 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
ESPY)  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


THERE'S  NO  NEED  TO  RUSH  INTO 
A  WAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  SIKORSKI] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   SIKORSKI    Mr.   Sp«-aker,  some- 
times our  own  words  pale  in  relation- 
ship to  those  of  others.  This  column  by 
Al  Sicherman  appeared  in  todays  Min- 
nesota Star-Tribune.  It  comes  to  us  1 
think    in   the   midst   of  this  debate   as 
fresh  as  cold  water  on  the  face  in  early 
morning. 
Al  Sicherman  writes: 
I'm  not  a  political  scientist,  a  military  an- 
alyst or  an  expert  on  the  Middle  East    But  I 
am  someone  with  a  dead  son— a  son  whom  I 
last  saw  in  a  body  bag.  a  son  who  will  be  for- 
ever la— and   from   that  perspective   I   know 
that   we    have   not   exhausted   every   avenue 
short  of  war.  and  that  there  Is  not  yet  an  Ir- 
refutable need  to  foreclose  those  other  op- 
tions—not when  the  cost  will  be  that  more  of 
our  children  wind  up  In  bloody  body  batrs 

When  I  picture  war.  I  no  longer  picture 
bombs  falling  from  hlgh-nylng.  anonymous 
planes  onto  smoke-shrouded  anonymous  tar- 
gets. I  picture  families  burying  teenagers 

And  missing  them,  and  missing  them,  and 
missing  them   For  all  the  rest  of  our  days. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  my  son  Joe 
died  in  a  fall  from  his  dormitory  window 
after  taking  LSD 

1  wrote  then  about  what  a  wonderful. 
funny  kid  Joe  had  been,  my  regret  that  I  had 
never  Impressed  upon  him  how  treacherous 
even  one  experience  with  a  drug  like  that 
might  be.  and  mostly,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  kids  and  other  parents,  about  burying 
Joe— how  awful  and  ugly  and  final  It  was:  the 
Incredible  forward  momentum  of  his  life  sud- 
denly and  forever  stopped.  No  new  stories,  no 
career  Just  the  endless  Images  of  the  body 
bag  under  the  coffin  lid  and  shoveling  dirt 
Into  his  grave 

And  what  have  I  learned?  How  did  the 
world  benefit  trom  the  stupid  loss  of  a  sweet 

kid?  ,  ,     . 

What  can  I  tell  you?  Some  folks  read  Joe  s 
story  together  as  a  family,  and  they  wrote  to 
tell  me  that  It  had  moved  all  of  them  -that 
It  had  allowed  the  parents  Uj  say  to  their 
kids  through  tears,  what  they  hadn't  been 
able' to  say  aa  clearly  before:  We  love  you 
and  we  are  scared  for  you. 

And  it  allowed  the  kids  to  understand, 
through  tears,  how  bound  up  their  lives  are 
with  their  parents. 

Still  here  we  are  talking  about  war  as 
"kicking  ass."  as  something  we  might  as 
well  get  over  with  instead  of  waiting  around 
Talking  abi)ut  death  as  though  It  were  too 
bad.  but  better  than  boredom 

I  suppose  there  are  situations  In  which  the 
wholesale  ending  of  human  life  is  appro- 
priate or  unavoidable.  I  certainly  know  that 
this  is  not  one  yet.  One  of  the  strongest  les- 


sons I  learns  from  Joes  death  is  that  things 
that  happen  to  other  people  really  happen  to 
other  people,  and  that  few  of  us  truly  recog- 
nize that  and  act  upon  It  The  other  lesson  Is 
the  finality  and  the  evercontlnuing  empti- 
ness of  the  death  of  a  child. 

If  we  go  to  war  simply  because  we  set  a 
deadline  and  it  passed,  people  will  die.  Those 
people  will  be  our  own  sons  and  daughters 
and  brothers  and  sister?,  and  the  children  of 
our  neighbors  and  coworkers  and  friends. 
And  the  children  of  Iraqis  who  haven't  had  a 
whole  lot  to  say  about  their  choice,  either. 
And  years  from  now  they  will  all  still  be 
dead. 

I  know  that  many  will  say  that  this  kind 
of  discussion  undercuts  the  president's  pol- 
icy: that  it  makes  the  United  States  look 
weak  and  suggests  to  Saddam  Hussein  that 
all  he  has  to  do  is  wait  us  out. 

But  it  is  not  weakness  to  do  absolutely  ev- 
erything possible  to  avoid  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter Impatience  in  the  pursuit  of  just  objec- 
tives Is  not  a  virtue.  So  what  if  we  have  to 
keep  our  troops  stationed  in  the  Saudi  desert 
with  nothing  much  to  do?  Would  we  really 
rather  that  they  died  so  that  we  can  stay  on 
deadline? 

We  11  send  them  letters  and  packages  to 
keep  up  their  morale.  We'll  learn  to  make 
chocolate-chip  cookies  that  don't  melt.  And 
we'll  maintain  and  tighten  the  economic  and 
diplomatic  pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein  to 
leave  the  country  he  invaded 

I'm  sure  that  there  are  many  who  strongly 
disagree.  Including  perhaps  parents  of  young- 
sters killed  in  other  wars.  But  debate  is  bet- 
ter than  the  fatalism  that  seems  to  have 
struck  our  country.  I  keep  hearing  that  this 
war  Is  inevitable.  I  can  t  see  why.  I  can't 
imagine  why  Congress  can  discuss  taxes  on 
capital  gains  but  needn't  discuss  whether  our 
children  should  die 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  Joe  [my  son's] 
death.  I  ended  my  regular  column  with  a 
postscript  asking  parents  to  hug  their  kids. 
Not  long  ago  I  got  a  letter  from  a  woman 
who  said  she  had  hugged  her  son  before  and 
since,  but  that  on  that  morning  she  had 
given  him  a  very  special  hug— "one  in  which 
you  realize  how  delicate  and  fragile  human 
life  really  is."  A  month  later  her  son's  car 
hit  a  tree,  and  he  was  killed  The  purpcjse  of 
her  letter  was  to  thank  me  for  that  hug— for 
the  reminder  of  how  very  much  a  child's  life 
means  to  a  parent. 

Can  we  all  think  about  that  right  noW 

Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  war  is 
absolutely  and  clearly  and  unarguably  nec- 
essary That  is  not  yet  the  case  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  president  and  our 
troops  in  the  sanctions  against  Iraq  and  the 
defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other  coun- 
tries In  the  region  But  I  cannot  support  a 
decision  to  throw  our  children's  bodies  at 
each  other  because  we  are  out  of  patience 

If  you  agree — or  even  if  you  disagree- 
please  write,  phone  or  wire  your  congress- 
man and  the  president. 

And  hug  your  kids. 


D  2100 

POSSIBLE  BENEFITS  OF 
CONTINUED  SANCTIONS 

The     SPEAKER    pro     tempore 
Taylor   of  Mississippi ).   Under  a 
vlous    order    of    the    House,    the 


(Mr. 
pre- 
gen- 


tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHEUER] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.   SCHEUER.   Mr.   Speaker,   today. 
we  have  had  on  the  floor  a  debate  for 


many  hours  that  does  this  Congress 
proud,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  a  Member 
from  New  York  participating  in  it.  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  comments  to 
those  that  I  made  earlier. 

We  had  discussions  to  the  effect  the 
sanctions  are  working  very  well,  that 
they  are  shrinking  the  Iraqi  economy 
at  a  pace  that  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  sanctions.  The  average  sanc- 
tions that  work  pretty  well  in  the  35  or 
40  cases  where  we  have  been  involved 
since  World  II  reduced  the  GNP  of  the 
target  country  by  about  2'"2  percent. 
The  sanctions  that  area  now  being  apn 
plied  to  Iraq  are  shrinking  the  Iraqi 
economy  by  a  rate  20  times  the  average 
rate  of  sanctions  when  applied  to  coun- 
tries in  a  way  that  worked  quite  well. 

But  now  we  hear  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  wait,  that  it  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  time,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to 
keep  the  coalition  together  for  sanc- 
tions, it  is  going  to  break  apart  under 
the  strain  of  waiting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  not  enough 
determination  and  commitment  among 
our  partners  in  the  sanctions  process 
to  sit  and  hang  tough  for  a  matter  of 
months,  a  year,  a  year  and  a  half,  two 
years  if  necessary,  if  the  strain  of  wait- 
ing in  a  bloodless  application  of  sanc- 
tions to  reduce  and  shrink  and 
destablize  the  entire  Iraqi  economy  and 
degrade  the  ability  of  Saddam  Hussein 
in  effect  to  wage  war  by  denying  his 
military  machine  the  spare  parts,  the 
replacement  parts,  the  various  chemi- 
cals, lubricants  that  are  necessary  for 
a  war  machine,  if  mere  waiting  is  going 
to  affect  that  coalition,  if  the  coalition 
that  President  Bush  put  together  so 
artfully  is  so  fragile  and  so  feeble  that 
it  is  going  to  be  put  to  great  strains 
simply  by  waiting,  imagine.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  would  happ>en  in  the  event  of 
a  hard-fought  confrontational  war  with 
body  bags  flowing  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  body  bags  flowing  back 
with  the  bodies  of  Arabs  to  our  Arab 
partners.  If  that  coalition  is  so  frail 
that  it  cannot  withstand  a  period  of 
waiting,  watchfully  waiting  while  we 
shrink  the  Iraqi  economy  and  deny 
Saddam  Hussein  the  ability  to  wage 
war.  can  we  honestly  think  that  there 
will  be  more  patience,  that  there  will 
be  more  fortitude,  there  will  be  more 
resolve,  there  will  be  more  commit- 
ment in  the  event  of  a  shooting  war?  I 
think  that  is  preposterous. 

I  wish  to  state  that  our  strength  is  in 
the  existing  coalition  of  nations  that 
will  stay  the  course  on  sanctions,  and  I 
wish  to  give  President  Bush  enormous 
credit  for  the  adroitness  and  the  skill 
and  the  thoughtfulness  with  which  he 
put  together  this  coalition  of  nations 
that  are  now  implementing  the  U.N. 
resolution  so  successfully.  Sanctions 
are  working  and  we  all  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  President  Bush  for  the 
artful,  highly  professional  and  skillful 
way  in  which  he  put  that  coalition  to- 
gether. 
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But  it  boggles  my  mind  to  think  that 
that  coalition  will  crack  and  break 
under  the  strain  of  simply  waiting 
rather  than  the  incredible  strain  that 
would  be  placed  on  that  coalition  in 
the  event  of  an  all-out  shooting  war. 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  cost  of  a 
year's  wait  while  we  apply  sanctions  is 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  month's  cost 
of  a  shooting  war'' 

Let  me  also  add  there  is  one  more 
great  advantage  to  a  wait  of  a  year  or 
a  year  and  one  half  or  two  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  things  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  thing  that  can  flow 
out  of  this  whole  incredibly  tragic  situ- 
ation that  we  find  ourselves  in.  perhaps 
the  one  bright  spot  that  could  flow 
from  that  would  be  a  determination  by 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  that 
we  will  never  again  arm  a  Third  World 
despot,  an  irresponsible,  mindless  ty- 
rant with  the  sophisticated  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  as  we  have  in  the 
case  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  we  in  the  West,  the  developed 
countries  of  the  West  who  have  created 
Saddam  Hussein.  We  have  given  him 
his  unconventional  weapons,  his  nu- 
clear, his  gas.  his  chemical  weapons 
capability. 

Let  me  describe  the  poison  gas  con- 
nection. The  following  countries  have 
contributed  in  a  major  way  to  Saddam 
Hussein's  possessing  now  these  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction:  Argentina. 
Austria.  Belgium.  Brazil.  Switzerland. 
Egypt.  France.  Germany.  Greece.  Hol- 
land. Iraq.  Italy.  Japan.  Monaco.  Po- 
land. Spain.  Sweden,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  of  America. 
A  total  of  207  firms  in  these  countries 
have,  taken  together,  built  Saddam 
Hussein  into  a  position  where  he 
threatens  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
entire  Near  East  region.  86  companies 
from  Germany.  18  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  18  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  16  from  France.  11  from  Swit- 
zerland. 17  from  Austria.  8  from  Bel- 
gium and  so  on.  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
creation  of  the  civilized,  developed 
countries  of  the  West. 

The  one  good  thing  that  would  come 
out  of  a  tough  sanctions  program 
might  take  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half 
is  the  ability  of  these  countries  to 
work  out  an  arms  denial  program  so 
that  no  tyrant,  no  Saddam  Hussein,  no 
Qadhafi.  no  Khomeini,  no  Idi  Amin  in 
the  future  will  ever  threaten  their 
neighbors,  will  ever  threaten  the  peace 
and  sUbility  of  vast  regions.  This  is 
one  of  the  great  payoffs  that  could 
come  from  a  year  or  a  year  and  half  of 
working  with  sanctions.  The  world 
could  organize  an  arms  demal  program 
that  would  make  it  possible  never  for 
us  to  face  this  desperate  catastrophe 
again. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.    WELDON.    Mr.    Speaker 


unanimous  consent  that  all 


I    ask 
Members 


JMI 
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may  have  5  legislative  clays  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  this  evening 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THP;  MIDDLE  EAST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weloon]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  unfor- 
tunate truth  in  today's  world  of  video 
Is  the  reality  that  if  an  event  is  not  on 
CNN  or  network,  it  simply  does  not 
exist  for  millions  of  Americans.  That 
means  for  most  Americans  the  tremen- 
dous suffering  of  the  Kuwaiti  people 
does  not  exist  because  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's media  blackout  of  Kuwait. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  over  the  last  5  months 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  debate  about  our 
posture  In  terms  of  responding  to  the 
Invasion  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
Iraqi  military  into  Kuwait. 

D  2110 

We  have  seen  our  national  news 
media  travel  to  Baghdad.  We  hare  seen 
all  of  our  nightly  news  broadcasters 
from  Ted  Koppel  to  Peter  Jennings  go 
to  Baghdad  to  interview  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, to  talk  to  Tariq  Aziz,  to  tell  their 
side  of  the  story 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  these  entire 
6  months  of  this  invasion  of  this  sov- 
ereign country,  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  have  not  seen  any  of  that 
media  cover  anything  inside  of  the  na- 
tion of  Kuwait.  We  have  not  seen  any 
media  able  to  interview  people  inside 
of  Kuwait.  We  have  not  seen  the  atroc- 
ities that  have  occurred  to  the  people 
In  that  nation.  We  have  not  even  seen 
the  International  Red  Cross  allowed  to 
go  in  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  human 
lights  violations  and  concerns  that 
they  typically  deal  with  in  even  the 
most  barbaric  nations  on  this  F^rth. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  here  tonight  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  take  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  this  body  to  provide 
some  information  that  for  the  past  5 
months  has  not  been  available  to  the 
American  people,  to  provide  some  of 
the  real  human  stories  and  tragedies  of 
what  has  happened  to  the  Kuwaiti  peo- 
ple, all  of  them  perpetrated  by  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  military.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  this  not  as  someone  who  has  not 
been  interested  in  human  rights  issues, 
I  belong  to  the  Human  Rights  Caucus 
and  I  have  since  I  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington and  under  the  leadership  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  LantosJ. 
and  my  other  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Porter] 


Over  200  Members  of  this  Institution 
have  worked  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions around  the  world  .lust  in  the 
p>ast  year  alone.  1990.  I  was  personally 
involved  in  seven  human  rights  cases 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Nepal  and 
Czechoslovakia  In  two  instances. 
Singapore.  East  Timor  in  two  in- 
stances, in  Nicaragua,  in  the  Ukraine. 
El  Salvador  in  two  instances.  I  have 
written  letters  on  human  rights  cases 
in  Africa  and  Asia  and  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  tell  you  that  in 
the  4  years  that  I  have  been  here  I  have 
never  seen  the  human  rights  violations 
that  have  occurred  since  August  2  in 
the  nation  of  Kuwait.  We  have  seen  a 
lot  of  rhetoric  thrown  around  Washing- 
ton about  what  is  happening  and  not 
happening,  why  we  are  in  the  gulf,  why 
we  have  sent  our  troops  there,  but  we 
have  not  seen  the  documentation  and 
the  visual  evidence  of  what  hats  oc- 
curred to  innocent  people,  to  mothers, 
to  sons,  to  fathers,  to  children.  We 
have  not  heard  the  stories  up  until  De- 
cember 19  of  this  year  when  Amnesty 
International,  the  most  respected 
human  rights  organization  In  the 
world,  documented  their  second  and 
most  extensive  report  of  the  human 
rights  violations  in  Kuwait.  That  docu- 
ment, which  I  have  made  available  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  which 
sits  in  the  office  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  and  the  other  body,  is  some- 
thing that  every  individual  should 
read.  It  is  certainly  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  experienced  human-rights 
violations,  but  I  can  tell  the  Members 
that  in  the  4  years  that  I  have  been 
here  I  have  never  seen  the  kinds  of  vio- 
lations, examined  in  detail,  that  are 
contained  in  this  document,  violations 
that  are  not  just  isolated  incidents  but 
are  a  clear-cut  pattern  of  the  Iraqi 
military  under  the  leadership  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

We  might  ask  why  would  this  man 
allow  these  kinds  of  atrocities  to 
occur  He  probably  is  not  aware  of 
them. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  with  an  arti- 
cle that  was  in  the  Washington  Times 
on  January  7  which  says  that  one  de- 
fector from  Iraq  who  has  now  come 
over  to  our  side,  and  in  fact  he  was  the 
Iraqi  leader's  i>ersonal  bodyguard,  has 
been  providing  our  Western  govern- 
ments with  gruesome  details  of  torture 
by  the  Hussein  regime  including  the 
grisly  murders  of  prisoners  who  were 
Immersed  in  acid  baths.  They  literally 
dissolved,  said  the  official  to  Western 
sources.  This  is  not  an  exception.  This 
type  of  treatment  and  torture  and  in- 
humane activity  is  documented  and  is 
referenced  in  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report. 

Just  recently  under  the  leadership  of 
the  task  force  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lantos]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Porter],   this  institution  in  late  De- 
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cember  held  hearings  and  brought  in 
witnesses  and  those  who  had  seen  and 
heard  about  some  of  the  incidents  de- 
tailed in  the  Amnesty  International  re- 
port, but  it  is  time  that  we  went  be- 
yond that  and  placed  it  on  the  record 
in  terms  of  the  atrocities  that  Saddam 
Hussein  has  perpetrated  on  the  inno- 
cent people  of  Kuwait 

A  former  interrogator  in  his  early 
thirties,  arrested  on  September  22  after 
being  found  in  possession  of  a  leaflet 
giving  information  on  chemical  weap- 
ons to  innocent  citizens,  was  detained 
for  1  week  principally  at  a  police  sta- 
tion near  Kuwait  City  and  was  sub- 
jected to  beatings,  kicking,  burning  of 
the  skin  and  sexual  torture. 

Another  case  cited  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, a  17-year-old  student  arrested 
in  early  September  after  being  found  in 
possession  of  a  gun  and  leaflets  con- 
taining information  on  weaponry  was 
detained  for  36  days  in  detention  cen- 
ters in  Kuwait  City  and  later  in  Basra 
and  subjected  to  beatings,  mock  execu- 
tion, beatings  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
and  electric  shocks  and  threatened 
with  sexual  torture. 

A  32-year-old  office  clerk  arrested  on 
August  3  as  he  returned  home  after 
buying  foodstuffs  from  the  local  coop- 
erative society  was  detained  for  5  days 
at  a  local  police  station  and  subjected 
to  beatings,  electric  shocks,  and  was 
shot  in  the  leg  at  point-blank  range. 

A  22-year-old  student  arrested  on  Au- 
gust 24  following  house-to-house 
searches  in  the  district  of  al-Rawda;  he 
was  detained  for  8  days  in  al-Rawda. 
and  in  neighboring  police  stations,  sub- 
jected to  beatings,  kicking,  and  once 
again  torture  to  the  feet.  Cigarettes 
were  extinguished  on  his  body,  and  his 
leg  was  slashed  with  a  knife. 

A  38-year-old  man  arrested  on  Sep- 
tember 5  after  another  detainee  alleg- 
edly revealed  he  was  active  in  the 
armed  opposition  in  Kuwait  was  de- 
tained for  1  week  at  the  Kuwait  general 
staff  headquarters  in  the  district  and 
later  in  Basra.  He  was  subjected  to 
beatings,  mock  execution,  exposure  to 
hot  and  cold  temperatures,  electric 
shocks,  and  suspension  from  a  rotating 
fan. 

A  31-year-old  man  was  arrested  on 
September  14  at  his  home  during  a  tra- 
ditional male  gathering  where  social 
and  political  issues  are  discussed  by 
the  people  of  Kuwait.  He  was  detained 
for  3  weeks  at  local  police  stations  and 
private  homes  in  Kuwait  City,  and  then 
taken  to  Basra.  He  was  subjected  to 
beatings,  electric  shocks,  mock  execu- 
tion, and  was  forced  to  watch  his  rel- 
atives being  tortured.  He  himself  was 
tortured  in  front  of  them. 

These  are  all  Instances  documented 
in  the  Amnesty  International  report 

There  were  reports  that  there  were 
incidents  involving  babies,  and  those 
people  who  were  ill  in  Kuwaiti  hos- 
pitals. The  report  provided  by  Amnesty 
International    goes    into    great    detail 
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about  the  documented  reports  of  the 
incidents  involving  innocent  citizens  in 
hospitals. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  some  of  them. 
Over  300  premature  babies  are  reported 
to  have  died  after  Iraqi  soldiers  re- 
moved them  from  incubators  which 
were  looted  and  taken  up  to  Iraq.  The 
deaths  were  reported  at  al-Rasi  and  al- 
'Addan  hospitals  as  well  as  the  mater- 
nity hospital. 

According  to  a  Red  Crescent  doctor. 

Premature  babies  at  the  maternity  hos- 
pital died  after  Iraqi  soldiers  took  them  out 
of  their  incubators.  This  happened  m  Au- 
gust, in  the  early  days  of  the  invasion.  A 
total  of  312  babies  died  in  this  manner  1  per- 
sonally took  part  in  the  burial  of  72  of  them 
in  al-Rlg(ra  cemetary. 

This  is  a  sworn  statement  of  a  Red 
Crescent  doctor  who  was  able  to  tell 
the  story  to  Amnesty  International. 

Another  doctor  working  at  al-'Addan 
hospital  whose  brother  was  a  volunteer 
gravedigger  reported  that  36  premature 
babies  were  buried  in  one  day  alone  in 
August.  An  eyewitness  account  of  such 
deaths  at  the  hospital  was  provided  by 
a  15-year-old  Kuwaiti  girl,  this  time  be- 
fore our  own  congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  on  October  10.  and  I 
quote  her: 

The  seiond  week  after  the  invasion.  I  vol- 
unteered at  the  al-'Addan  hospital.  I  was  the 
younpest  volunt.eer  While  I  was  there.  I  saw 
the  Iraqi  soldiers  come  into  the  hospital 
with  g-uns  and  po  into  the  room  where  lb  ba- 
bies were  in  incubators.  They  took  the  ba- 
bies oat  of  the  incubators,  took  the  incuba- 
tors and  left  the  babies  on  the  cold  floor  to 
die   It  was  horrifying. 

Another  Kuwaiti  doctor  working  at 
al-Razi  hospital  quoted  earlier  in  this 
same  part  of  the  report  told  of  other 
cases  that  he  knew  of: 

There  was  a  woman  that  I  know  who  for  a 
long  time  wa.t  not  able  to  bear  children.  This 
year  she  g^ave  birth  to  quadruplets,  three 
boys  and  a  girl  The  babies  were  placed  in  in- 
cubators because  they  were  born  in  the  sev- 
enth month-  Two  hours  after  the  birth,  the 
woman  was  told  to  leave  the  hospital.  The 
next  day  she  received  a  telephone  call  from 
the  hospital  telling  her  to  come  and  Lake  her 
babies. 
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She  said  she  could  not  take  care  of 
them  as  they  needed  special  care  and 
nutrition.  So  they  said  to  her.  "As  you 
wish  "  The  woman  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital and  found  her  babies  out  of  the 
incubators.  She  took  them  home,  and 
the  following  day  they  all  died. 

The  Amnesty  International  report  is 
filled  with  instances  of  this  type.  Docu- 
mented cases,  from  eye  witnesses,  and 
personal  experiences,  cases  where  peo- 
ple were  thrown  into  a  skating  rink  in 
Kuwait  City,  mass  amounts  of  innocent 
citizens,  just  placed  there  to  rot.  with 
no  proper  attention  paid  to  their  well- 
being.  Cases  where  people  were  exe- 
cuted In  front  of  their  family  members 
in  terribly  inhumane  circumstances. 

Additional  cases  provided  by  Am- 
nesty  International:   a  25-year-old  law- 


student  at  Kuwait  University,  accord- 
ing to  eye  witness  reports,  she  was 
killed  on  August  8  when  Iraqi  troops 
fired  at  a  group  of  35  women  dem- 
onstrating peacefully  against  Iraq's  an- 
nexation of  Kuwait.  Another  woman  in 
her  mid  twenties  was  reported  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  same  incident,  as 
well  as  two  boys,  aged  13  and  16.  who 
died  after  being  shot  in  the  head  and 
heart  respectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  this  has  been 
able  to  be  shown  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  media  in  this  country  has  been 
manipulated.  They  have  all  traveled  to 
Baghdad.  The  nightly  news  will  be 
there  tonight.  They  will  be  there  inter- 
viewing, but  not  one  held  Saddam  Hus- 
sein accountable  to  allow  them  to  have 
access  to  Kuwait  City,  to  talk  to  inno- 
cent people,  to  allow  the  American 
people  to  see  all  parameters  of  this  de- 
bate, and  to  see  the  kinds  of  human 
rights  violations  that  have  occurred  on 
a  regular  basis  since  August  2.  by  the 
hundreds— not  by  the  few— that  I  am 
citing  here  this  evening. 

A  middle-aged  British  man  shot  dead 
by  Iraqi  soldiers  Oi.  August  11  near  the 
Kuwaiti  border  with  Saudi  Arabia  as  he 
was  trying  to  flee  the  country.  Two 
other  Brisish  men  traveling  with  himi 
who  did  succeed  in  crossing  the  border 
stated  they  witnessed  the  killing.  An- 
other writer  on  Islamic  affairs  in  his 
early  thirties  living  in  Kuwait  City,  ac- 
cording to  information  provided  by 
Amnesty  International  by  two  medical 
personnel  of  the  Red  Crescent,  his  body 
was  found  in  a  rubbish  bin  and  wa.s 
brought  to  their  headquarters  at  the 
end  of  August.  Two  doctors  who  exam- 
ined his  body  stated  that  he  had  been 
tortured  prior  to  execution,  and  I 
quote: 

His  t)eard  had  been  plucked  out.  His  toe- 
nails extracted.  And  his  body  bore  burn 
marks  consistent  with  the  use  of  a  hot  metal 
implement. 

The  reasons  for  his  arrest  and  execu- 
tion were  never  revealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  kinds  of  examples 
are  rife  throughout  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report,  and  any  debate  of  the 
resolutions  that  we  are  considering 
today  would  not  be  complete  unless  the 
.American  people  had  access  to  that. 
which  they  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  understand  what  has  been  happening 
to  innocent  citizens  inside  of  this  sov- 
ereign nation.  These  are  mothers. 
These  are  fathers.  These  are  children. 
These  are  human  beings  that  we  are 
talking  about  that  have  been  tortured 
and  butchered  by  the  Butcher  of 
Baghdad. 

Another  individual,  age  44.  head  of  a 
cooperative  society  and  president  of 
the  numismatic  society,  he  was  pub- 
licly shot  by  a  firing  squad  outside  of 
that  same  society  on  September  7.  ap- 
parently for  refusing  to  take  down  a 
photograph  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  Ku- 
wait, and  to  replace  it  with  a  picture  of 
President  Saddam  Hussein.  Another  in- 
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dividual  was  arrested  on  September  2 
and  killed.  A  medical  doctor  to  Am- 
nesty International  said  his  body  bore 
extensive  burn  marks  consistent  with 
the  use  of  electricity  and  hot  metal. 
Cigarettes  had  been  extinguished  on 
his  body.  Another  individual,  admin- 
ister with  a  cooperative  society,  mar- 
ried, eight  children — eight  children— 
his  body  was  found  in  a  rubbish  bag  m 
an  area  adjacent  to  Kuwait  City  on 
September  8.  His  hands  were  tied,  and 
his  head  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  Kuwait 
He  had  been  shot  twice  in  the  head  just 
above  the  ear.  The  reasons  for  his  exe- 
cution were  unknown.  When  arrested. 
he  had  Just  left  his  house  apparently  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  bakery  m  his  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  stories  have  not 
been  brought  out.  More  importantly, 
the  American  people  have  not  seen  the 
visual  implications  of  what  Saddam 
Hussein  has  done.  There  have  been  very 
few  visual  portrayals  of  what  has  oc- 
curred inside  of  Kuwait  since  the  Au- 
gust 2  taking  over  of  that  nation.  It 
has  been  very  difficult,  because  Sad- 
dam has  closed  the  borders  down.  None 
of  our  media  has  been  allowed  access  to 
that  nation.  Unfortunately,  they  chose 
to  give  access  to  the  leader  of  Iraq,  and 
his  capital  city  of  Baghdad  while  refus- 
ing to  force  him  to  allow  them  to  have 
access  to  innocent  Kuwaiti  people. 

This  is  my  first  photograph.  It  shows 
the  facial  view  of  a  28-year-old  Kuwaiti 
man  whose  identity  has  been  withheld. 
the  victim  of  an  attempted 
extrajudicial  killing,  interviewed  by 
Amnesty  International.  According  to 
his  testimony.  Iraqi  soldiers  shot  him 
on  August  24  as  he  had  just  finished 
distributing  food  from  a  local  coopera- 
tive to  people's  homes.  He  stated  that 
the  soldiers  started  firing  at  him  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him.  and  he  ran  away. 
One  of  the  bullets  penetrated  his  neck, 
existing  at  the  mouth.  He  suffered  seri- 
ous damage  to  his  jaw  and  was  fortu- 
nate to  survive.  He  was  admitted  to 
Mubarak  Hospital  for  preliminary 
treatment,  and  underwent  sui^ery  at  a 
hospital  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It  was  docu- 
mented by  .Amnesty  International. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  additional  photo- 
graphs taken  from  these  documented 
cases  by  Amnesty  International  mside 
of  Kuwait.  These  are  photographs  of 
the  bodies  of  three  unidentified  per- 
sons. The  bodies  were  found  in  the 
streets  of  Kuwait  City  and  brought  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Crescent 
in  the  period  of  late  August  and  early 
September.  Amnesty  International 
interviewed  the  doctor  who  took  these 
photographs.  He  stated  that  the  vic- 
tims had  been  tortured,  beaten,  and 
burned  prior  to  their  execution.  There 
was  no  autopsy  examination,  but  the 
following  is  the  medical  opinion  of  the 
British  forensic  pathologist.  There  is 
clearly  blood  soaking  the  body  which 
has  most  likely  arise  from  either  a 
wound  to  the  head,  neck  or  chest.   A 
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striking  feature  of  the  photograph  is 
the  dark  sUinlng  of  the  hands  which 
nnay  represenl  oil  or  a  similar  sub- 
stance being  used  to  bum  the  victim 
before  his  death. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  the  examples 
that  have  been  on  the  news  every  night 
since  August  2  These  are  the  stories  of 
Innocent  citizens  that  have  never  been 
told,  so  when  we  debate  in  this  body, 
and  we  try  to  make  this  a  cold  debate 
about  emirs  and  rich  people,  let  Mem- 
bers not  forget  there  are  Innocent 
human  beings  tortured  brutally,  and 
documented  by  the  most  respected 
human  rights  group  in  the  world.  Am- 
nesty International.  Whether  Members 
agree  with  the  President's  policy  or 
not.  this  body  deserves  an  oath  to  the 
American  people  to  bring  the  stories 
forward  and  to  discuss  them  openl.y.  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  in  Saudi  Arabia,  attempting  to  rid 
Kuwait  of  the  aggressor,  because  of  the 
atrocities  he  has  put  forth  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Kuwait. 
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Mr  Speaker,  page  37  to  40  of  the  Am- 
nesty International  document,  perhaps 
is  the  worst,  because  it  provides  39  spe- 
cinc  examples  of  what  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  terrorists  have  done  in  Kuwait 
to  Innocent  people.  These  are  not 
things  that  someone  made  up  in  this 
institution  These  are  documented 
types  of  torture  and  ill  treatment  that 
have  been  reported  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, investigated,  and  need  to  be 
looked  at  as  we  consider  the  debate 
here  over  the  next  several  days. 

1  Beatings  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  involv- 
ing punching  slapping,  delivering  Karate- 
style  blows  and  kicking  with  heavy  army 
boots.  Implements  used  for  beating  include 
canes,  metal  rods,  whips,  steel  cables, 
hosepipes,  rubber  truncheons  and  rifle  butts. 

2.  Falaga:  prolonged  beating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  Sometimes  the  detainee  is  then 
forced  to  walk  or  run. 

3.  Suspending  the  detainee  by  the  feet,  or 
by  the  arms  which  are  tied  behind  the  back. 

4.  Beating  the  detainee  while  suspended 
from  a  rotating  fan  In  the  celling 

5  Breaking  of  the  arms,  legs  or  rlbfl:  dis- 
locating elbow  and  shoulder  joints. 

6  Lifting  the  detainee  high  up  In  the  air 
and  then  dropping  him.  sometimes  resulting 
in  the  fracturing  of  bones. 

7  Applying  pressure  to  the  fingers  with  a 
clamp-Uke  instrument. 

8.  Slashing  the  face,  arms  or  legs  with 
knives. 

9.  Extracting  finger  and  toenails. 

10.  Boring  a  hole  In  the  leg.  apparently 
with  a  type  of  drilling  tool. 

11.  Cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear 

12  Gouging  out  of  the  eyes 

13  Castration. 

H  Hammering  nails  Into  the  hands. 
15.  Piercing  the  skin  with  pins  or  staplers 
16  Shooting  the  detainee  In  the  arm  or  leg 
at  point  blank  range,  followed  by  deprivation 
of  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

17.  Rape  of  women  (Including  virgins)  and 
young  men. 

18.  Inserting  bottle  necks,  sometimes  when 
broken,  into  the  rectum. 


19  Tying  a  string  around  the  penis  and 
pulling  it  tightly 

20.  Pumping  air  using  a  pipe  through  the 
anus,  particularly  of  young  boys. 

21.  Applying  electricity  to  sensitive  parw 
of  the  body.  Including  the  ears.  lips,  tongue. 
fingers,  toes  and  genitals.  Sometimes  the  de- 
tainee Is  doused  with  water  prior  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  electricity.  The  electrical  In- 
struments used  Include  electric  batons  as 
well  as  wires  fitted  with  clips  ilike  those 
used  to  recharge  car  batteries  but  smaller  In 
size). 

22.  Burning  various  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding the  genitals,  with  domestic  appli- 
ances such  as  electric  irons,  with  heated 
metal  rods,  or  with  a  naked  flame 

23.  Extinguishing  cigarettes  on  the  eye- 
balls or  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  Includ- 
ing the  genitals,  nipples,  chest  and  hands 

24  Pouring  hot  and  cold  water  alternately 
over  the  detainee. 

25.  Placing  the  detainee  In  a  cold,  alr-con- 
dltloned  room  for  several  hours,  and  then 
Immediately  Into  a  heated  room. 

26.  Pouring  an  acld-like  substance  onto  the 
skin 

27.  Pouring  caustic  substances  onto  the 
eyes,  causing  blindness 

28.  Plucking  facial  hair,  particularly  the 
beard,  with  pincers  or  pliers. 

29  Placing  heavy  weights  on  the  detainee's 
body. 

30  Spitting  into  the  detainee's  mouth 

31  Exposing  the  detainee  to  the  sun  for 
several  hours  at  a  stretch  without  water 

32.  Subjecting  the  detainee  to  mock  execu- 
tion. This  Includes  holding  the  head  below 
water  to  the  point  of  near  suffocation:  going 
through  the  motions  of  execution  by  firing 
squad,  and  holding  a  gun  to  the  head  or  In 
the  month  and  pulling  the  trigger. 

33  Forcing  the  detainee  to  watch  others 
being  tortured,  or  to  hear  their  screams. 

34  Raping  or  torturing  the  detainees  rel- 
atives In  his  or  her  presence:  threatening  the 
detainee  with  such  acts. 

35.  Threatening  the  detainee  with  torture 
methods  such  as  the  electric  chair  (al-Kursi 
al-RajJaJl.  or  with  death  by  Immersion  in  an 
acid  bath,  which  I  referred  to  earlier. 

36.  Deprivation  of  medical  treatment. 

37.  Deprivation  of  sleep,  food,  water,  fresh 
air  and  toilet  or  washing  facilities. 

38.  Degrading  the  detainee  by  using  ob- 
scene language  or  Insults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  some  list 
that  I  drew  up.  This  is  a  list  of  docu- 
mented cases  and  referrals  brought  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  the  Task  Force 
on  Human  Rights  of  this  institutions, 
just  this  past  week  to  our  own  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  as  documented  by 
Amnesty  International  and  as  high- 
lighted to  us  this  past  week  by  30  of 
our  own  hostages  who  are  now  free, 
who  heard  or  saw  this  type  of  activity 
occur  throughout  the  period  of  August 
2  until  now 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  Is  that  the 
American  p)eople  have  seen  nothing  of 
this  from  the  news  media.  They  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  torture  of  inno- 
cent people. 

Just  this  past  week  we  saw  Tariq 
Aziz  speak  for  45  minutes  following  a 
meeting  that  he  had  with  Secretary 
Baker.  In  the  45  minutes  he  spoke,  he 
did  not  once  mention  Kuwait.  He 
talked  about  linkage.  He  talked  about 
Palestinians    He  talked  about  all   the 
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other  issues,   but   he   never  mentioned 
the  country  of  Kuwait 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  as  we  proceed  to  this  debate,  this 
body  has  got  to  remember  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  persecution,  the 
humilitaUon.  the  killing  and  the  tor- 
turing of  innocent  human  beings 

There  are  stories  in  the  Amnesty 
International  Report  and  stories  in 
this  booklet  which  recently  was  pub- 
lished, called  the  'Rape  of  Kuwait  "  by 
Jean  Sasson  documenting  torture  to 
children,  not  just  those  innocent  pre- 
mature babies  in  hospitals,  but  inno- 
cent children,  publicly  humilitated  and 
killed  in  the  country  of  Kuwait 

Unfortunately,  as  I  said  earlier,  this 
information  has  not  been  given  the  at- 
tention in  the  media  that  I  feel  it 
should  have  been  given,  primarily  be- 
cause of  Saddam  Hussein's  ability  to 
manipulate  our  media  in  not  giving  ac- 
cess to  Kuwait  City. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  unfortunate  truth  in  today's 
world  is  that  video  is  reality,  what  our 
people  see  on  the  television  set.  what 
they  see  before  them  is  what  is  there 
and  what  is  news.  If  an  event  is  not  on 
CNN  or  if  it  is  not  on  the  network 
news,  it  simply  does  not  exist  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  perhaps  even 
for  us  in  this  institution.  That  means 
for  most  Americans  all  of  these  atroc- 
ities did  not  exist  up  until  now.  be- 
cause the  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  them. 

We  refer  to  Kuwait  as  some  foreign 
nation  where  the  people  living  there 
are  not  human  beings,  and  that  is 
unfair. 

Whether  we  agree  with  the  President 
or  not.  we  owe  it  to  innocent  citizens 
to  bring  forth  these  cases,  and  the 
atrocities  of  Saddem  Hussein  as  we 
talk  about  trusting  this  man.  as  we 
talk  about  allowing  us  to  work  with 
him.  This  is  not  a  normal  human  being 
that  allows  this  kind  of  activity  to  go 
unchecked  for  so  long  by  his  military 
establishment,  who  repeatedly  refuses 
to  allow  the  International  Red  Cross 
and  every  other  major  international 
group.  including  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, to  go  in  and  check  and  see 
independently  whether  or  not  these 
things  are  still  occurring;  and  yet 
today  we  have  begun  a  debate  on  what 
our  next  course  of  action  should  in  fact 
be. 

I  would  hope  that  as  this  debate 
unfolds  that  we  would  not  forget  the 
innocent  people  of  Kuwait,  would  not 
forget  those  mothers  and  fathers  and 
husbands  and  wives  and  grandparents 
and  children  who  simply  want  what  all 
of  us  want  in  our  country,  and  who 
have  been  invaded  by  a  barbaric  na- 
tion, a  military  that  has  tortured  their 
people  and  that  has  caused  the  worst 
kind  of  treatment  imaginable  to  any 
human  being. 
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This  is  the  scenario  that  today  still 
exists  in  Kuwait  up  until  August  2,  a 
member  nation  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  who  work  so  diligently  to  correct 
human  rights'  violations,  the  200  of  us 
who  belong  to  the  Human  Rights  Cau- 
cus and  who  work  day  in  and  day  out 
to  bring  to  the  forefront  any  human 
rights  case,  whether  it  is  a  single  per- 
son in  Nicaragua  or  whether  it  is  a  per- 
son, a  Soviet  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
or  whether  it  is  someone  who  is 
brought  to  our  attention  through  the 
media,  we  work  to  correct  that  and 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  American  people  and  to  right 
that  wrong. 

And  yet  here  we  have  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  documented  cases  that  up 
until  this  point  in  time  have  not 
reached  the  American  people,  and  that 
is  a  tragedy.  That  is  an  absolute  trag- 
edy. 

The  30  American  detainees,  the  hos- 
tages who  just  now  have  been  freed, 
have  voluntarily  come  to  Washington 
and  right  now  are  in  this  Nation's  Cap- 
itol throughout  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
talking  to  Members  about  what  they 
saw  and  about  what  they  heard. 

They  put  out  a  document  that  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  in  winding  down 
my  comments  on  the  human  rights  vio- 
lations. This  is  a  document  provided  by 
the  hostages  who  are  right  now  here  in 
Washington  meeting  with  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs. 

It  says: 

U.S.  policy  must  concentrate  on  America's 
long-term  interests  there,  beginning  with 
full  implementation  of  U.N.  resolutions  re- 
garding Iraq's  aggression  against  Kuwait 

Numl)€r  two.  All  observations  indicate 
that  Saddam  Hussein  has  no  Intention  of 
quitting  Kuwait  voluntarily. 

Number  three.  Sanctions  are  having  little 
Impact  on  Iraq. 

Number  four  Iraq  is  systematically  stran- 
gling Kuwait  and  terrorizing  the  Kuwaiti 
people. 

Numt)er  five  Since  August.  Kuwaitis  have 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  time  and  again  to 
protect  Americans. 

We  heard  that  today  in  our  press  con- 
ference. 

And  last: 

Morale  Is  low  within  Iraq's  occupation 
forces  who  appear  poorly  prepared  for  war 

One  of  the  lead  American  hostages. 
Ernest  Alexander,  is  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. He  lives  in  my  town  of  Media 
with  his  family.  He  is  a  very  loving  fa- 
ther and  husband.  I  have  met  with 
Alex,  as  he  is  called,  extensively  in  my 
office.  I  have  heard  him  talk  about 
these  cases  and  I  saw  him  look  me  in 
the  eye  and  say.  "Congressman,  how 
come  the  story  hasn't  been  told?  How 
come  there  is  no  discussion  about  the 
Innocent  Kuwaiti  people  and  what  has 
happened  to  them?  How  come  there  is 
no  nightly  broadcast  where  we  can 
relay  what  we  have  seen  firsthand  in 
terms  of  terrorists  acts  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  military?" 


All  I  could  tell  Alex  was,  "I  will  do 
my  part  as  one  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Human  Rights 
Caucus  to  take  these  documented  cases 
and  bring  them  to  the  only  forum 
available  to  me.  a  special  order." 

D  2140 

So  tonight  I  bring  these  stories,  just 
a  few  samplings  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  Kuwait  since  August  2. 

As  we  consider  the  debate  over  the 
next  3  days  let  us  not  forget  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  Saddam  Hussein's  ag- 
gression. As  we  talk  about  our  solu- 
tions to  dealing  with  Iraq  and  this 
man.  let  us  not  forget  what  he  has  done 
as  documented  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  for  organiz- 
ing this  special  order  on  the  human  rights  situ- 
ation in  occupied  Kuwait. 

In  the  midst  of  this  debate  on  congressional 
authorization  of  the  use  of  force  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  pjarticularfy  important  and  timely  for 
the  full  picture  of  Iraqi  aggression  and  human 
rights  abuses  against  Kuwait  to  be  laid  out  for 
all  the  world  to  see. 

On  January  8.  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee heard  from  three  panels  of  witnesses 
about  the  full  extent  of  the  summary  execu- 
tions. artMtrary  arrests  and  detentions,  and  tor- 
ture and  rape  perpetrated  by  the  Iraqi  Army  on 
Kuwaiti  civilians. 

The  testimony  presented  to  our  committee 
by  former  Amerk;an  hostages  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq.  Kuwaiti  citizens,  and  representatives  of 
Amnesty  International  and  Mkldle  East  Watch, 
left  little  doubt  that  these  abuses  are  clear  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  law. 

Our  committee  members  heard  ample  evi- 
derx;e  that  Iraq  is  violating  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  both  of 
which  have  been  ratified  by  Iraq.  During  tfie 
course  of  this  special  order,  I  expect  tfiaf  there 
will  be  numerous  references  to  the  flagrant 
Iraqi  violations  of  international  humanitarian 
law  ncled  in  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
670,  which  was  adopted  on  September  25, 
1 990  by  a  vote  of  1 4  to  1 . 

When  you  sort  out  the  significance  of  ttiese 
atxises  and  how  they  might  compare  to  ttx)se 
in  other  countries  of  the  region,  you  cannot 
help  but  come  to  or>e  very  compelling  arxj  irv 
escapable  conclusion:  tfie  Iraqi  autfx>rities 
have  embarked  on  a  clear  and  delitjerate  pol- 
icy of  wfiolesale  destruction  of  the  entire  na- 
tion of  Kuwait. 

The  systematic  destruction  and  looting  of 
the  homes,  businesses,  and  museums  in  Ku- 
wait and  the  policy  of  mass  ten'or  directed  at 
all  Kuwaiti  men,  women,  and  chiWren  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  soul  and  spirit  of  that 
nation.  That  is  what  we  are  confronting  in  the 
current  debate  on  the  gulf  crisis. 

Since  the  August  2  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
human  rights  groups,  as  well  as  escaped  Ku- 
waiti nationals  arxJ  former  American  hostages, 
have  detailed  widespread  human  rights 
atxises  by  Iraqi  forces. 

These  abuses  irxjiude  the  art)itrary  arrest 
and  detention  of  tfiousands  of  civilians  and 
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military  personnel;  the  widespread  torture  of 
persons  in  custody;  ttie  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  and  executk>n  of  hundreds  of  unarmed 
civilians;  and  the  systematk;  use  of  rape  to 
dnve  Kuwaiti  women  and  ttietr  families  from 
the  country. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  peopJe  in  Kuwait  re- 
main unaccounted  for.  To  date,  Amnesty  Inter- 
natonal  estimates  that  300,000  Kuwaitis  fiave 
fled  their  country  arxJ  tfiat  several  hundred 
ttrousand  foreign  nationals  working  in  Kuwait 
fiave  also  left. 

Despite  numerous  efforts,  no  human  nghts 
group  has  been  allowed  to  enter  Kuwait.  Not 
even  the  Red  Cross  can  get  in  ttie  country  to 
perform  its  humanitarian  role.  In  fact,  the  Iraqi 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  has  threatened  with 
mutilation  any  person  attempting  to  go  to  Ku- 
wait to  investigate  human  rights  atxjses  wittv 
out  Iraq's  permission. 

According  to  Middle  East  Watch,  scores  of 
people  in  Kuwait,  including  physicians  and 
hospital  volunteers,  were  summarily  executed 
in  September  and  October.  Many  of  these 
were  murdered  in  front  of  ttieir  families.  Iraq 
has  yet  to  give  an  accounting  of  people  wtio 
have  been  killed  in  Iraqi  custody.  Middle  East 
Watch  estimates  that  more  than  5,000  peopie 
were  arrested  and  more  tfian  600  people  were 
killed  in  the  first  3  monttis  after  the  invasion. 

In  closing,  1  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  tfie  record  of  human  rights  abuses  in  oc- 
cupied Kuwait.  It  v^ll  pfovkje  compelling  evi- 
dence that  Iraq  has  moved  into  Kuwait  with  no 
ttTought  of  witfxlrawal  or  accommodation  to 
the  citizens  of  that  country  that  is  in  danger  of 
disappearing  altogettier. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
)oin  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lantos]  and  the  Kuwait  task  force  of 
the  Human  Rights  Caucus  today  to  bnng  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleauges  the  atrocities 
committed  against  the  citzens  of  Kuwait 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiat  can  one  expect  from  an 
individual  who  began  his  career  in  put)lic  serv- 
ice as  tfie  official  state  torturer?  The  details  of 
beatings,  rapes,  and  summary  executions 
sicken  all  of  us.  With  the  evidence  obtained  by 
Amnesty  International,  Middle  East  Watch  and 
other  human  rights  organizations,  ttiere  should 
tie  no  doubt  tliat  Saddam  Hussein  is  an  evil 
totalitanan  dictator  capable  and  guifty  of  mur- 
der and  torture. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  a  mentality  that 
denied  a  pregnant  woman  access  to  medical 
care,  that  murdered  two  teenage  boys  in  front 
of  their  famity.  and  kept  several  hundred  hos- 
tages, some  used  as  human  shieWs.  for  sev- 
eral months,  in  order  to  defend  a  brutal  inva- 
sion which  to  this  day  has  tieen  justified  only 
by  empty,  baseless  arguments  and  claims. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  end  of 
the  cold  war,  and  the  wondrous  expansion  of 
democracy  throughout  our  workd,  it  is  Saddam 
Hussein  who  is  still  hoWmg  the  workj  hostage. 
If  this  unprovoked  act  of  aggression  is  left  to 
stand,  a  message  will  be  sent  to  all  the  dic- 
tators of  the  wofkj;  that  it  is  perrrnssable  to  irv 
vade  a  smaller  country,  that  it  is  ainght  to  tor- 
ture and  murder,  that  it  is  alright  to  use  chemi- 
cal and  bkjiogicai  weapons  even  against  your 
own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  and  remains  a 
constderatjie  detiate  over  the  United  States' 
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invo>vement  in  this  conflict  As  the  member  of 
the  United  Nations  with  the  most  resotirces 
and  the  taest  ab4lity  to  support  the  U  N  resolu- 
tions, the  United  States  should  not  turn  its 
tjack  on  Kuwait  and  the  world  Rather,  we 
should  set  the  example  tor  peace  and  security 
which  will  ooftne  our  post  cokj  war  world 

It  IS  clear  that  the  recent  inflexitjirtv  ol  the 
Iraqi  Government  may  make  a  forceful  imple- 
mentation of  the  U  N  resolutions  a  necessitv 
It  IS  imperative  therefore,  even  at  this  late 
date,  that  the  U  S  Congress  send  a  strong 
signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  ttie  American 
people  arxl  their  Congress  support  trie  12 
UN  resolutions,  including  the  use  of  force 

Even  at  this  late  date,  there  remains  a  pos- 
sibility that  Hussein  will  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
However.  Hussein  still  looks  to  the  US  Con- 
gress to  confuse  the  issue  and  thereby  weak- 
en the  United  Nations  effort  We  must  not  af- 
ford him  this  luxury. 

As  we  consider  the  broad,  diverse  issues 
associated  with  our  position  m  the  Middle 
East,  let  us  not  forget  during  the  detate  those 
individuals  who  m  tfieir  terror  and  pain  hoped 
for  succor  from  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States. 


WHY     I     WILL     VOTE     WITH     THE 

PRESIDENT'S      RESOLUTION      ON 

THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FIELDS  Mr  Speaker,  before  I 
begin  my  remarks.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Weldon].  I  think  he  very 
graphically  brought  not  only  to  this 
Congress  but  also  to  the  people  of  our 
country  the  type  of  Individual  with 
which  we  are  dealing  In  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to  confess  that 
tonight  I  come  to  this  Chamber  with  a 
very  heavy  heart.  I  am  very  saddened 
that  our  olive  branch  that  was  offered 
yesterday  by  Secretary  Baker  to  Mr. 
Aziz  was  rejected.  I  think  President 
Bush  put  It  very  well  when  he  said  that 
our  offer  of  peace  was  stiff-armed. 

It  saddens  me  that  peace  was  offered, 
peace  was  In  the  grasp  of  Hussein,  and 
it  was  not  accepted. 

I  just  pray  that  peace  is  still  pos- 
sible. I  pray  that  the  United  Nations 
mission  is  successful. 

I  am  reminded  of  my  father,  who 
(>assed  away  last  year,  who  was  in 
World  War  II.  a  bombardier  on  a  B-24 
Liberator. 

Throughout  my  lifetime  he  expressed 
to  me  how  terrible  war  was  and  how  he 
hoped  his  two  sons  would  never  be  in- 
volved. 

I  have  heard  some  other  speakers  to- 
night talk  about  having  to  face  moth- 
ers and  fathers.  Consequently.  I  think 
the  votes  that  will  be  taken  tomorrow 
and  Saturday  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  votes  that  I  have  ever  taken 
In  my  10  years  as  a  US   Congressman. 


I  have  to  also  say  that  1  do  not  think 
that  they  are  the  most  diffit-ult  votes 
They  are  most  important  because  we 
are  talking  about  the  possiblity  of  the 
loss  of  American  lives,  a  tremendous 
sacrifice,  the  most  precious  sacrifice 
that  can  be  made  tiy  any  nation,  hut  a 
sacrifice  that  mik'ht  have  to  be  made 

As  a   Republican.    I   plan   to  support 
mv   President;  as  an  Ajnerican.  I  plan 


So  those  who  wonder  if  we  have  been 
affected  in  this  country,  it  does  not 
take  much  investigation  to  see  that, 
yes.  we  have  been  affected  But  again. 
if  you  project  forward  and  if  you  ex- 
pand these  thoughts  and  think  what 
would  hap^ien  if  this  tyrant  dominated 
the  entire  Persian  Gulf,  the  Middle 
Eastern  region  where  the  largest  con- 
centration of  oil  reserves  are,  you  un- 


to support  my  President  as  Commander     derstand  what  could  happen   not  only 


in  Chief. 

There  were  times  that  I  wais  not  able 
to  support  the  President.  I  could  not 
support  President  Reagan  when  there 
was  a  vote  to  commit  troojjs  to  Leb- 
anon, because  I  could  not  discern  a  pur- 
pose. 

I  will  never  forget  going  to  a  meeting 
with  Secretary  Shultz  and  Secretary 
Weinberger,  looking  for  the  purpose, 
looking  for  a  strategy,  trying  to  find  a 
reason.  And  I  could  not. 

I  did  not  support  the  President  in 
that  particular  endeavor. 

The  same  thing  could  be  said  when  I 
was  asked  to  support  the  President  on 
the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia 
back  in  early  1981 

One  of  the  first  votes  I  had  to  cast  as 
a  freshman  legislator.  I  was  called  by 
President  Reagan  and  asked  to  support 
his  position.  I  could  not  find  a  purpose, 
and  consequently  I  could  not  support 
the  President  of  our  country,  the  Presi- 
dent of  my  party. 

But  this  is  an  altogether  different 
situation  because  I  have  looked  for  a 
purpose,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  preceded  me. 
did  a  very  good  job  of  explaining  the 
atrocities  that  have  been  felt  by  the 
people  of  Kuwait.  It  is  very  easy  to 
project  and  understand  that  those 
same  atrocities  could  be  felt  by  the 
people  of  that  entire  region. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  make  analogies  to 
Adolf  Hitler,  that  there  could  be  an 
Adolf  Hitler  in  the  Middle  East  in  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Here  is  a  person  who  used 
chemical  weapons  on  his  own  people, 
here  is  a  person  who  took  incubators 
out  of  hospitals  in  Kuwait  and  let  little 
babies  die. 

I  just  hope  the  American  people  un- 
derstand the  type  of  human  being  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  and  understand  the 
problems  he  has  already  created  in  this 
country. 

The  price  of  gasoline  since  his  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  has  gone  up  24  cents  per 
gallon  on  an  average  acrcss  this  great 
country.  Our  economy  has  been  pushed 
into  a  recession.  The  stock  market  just 
yesterday,  under  the  prospect  of  peace, 
jumped  by  over  40  points  and  then 
when  the  news  came  from  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  that  those  hopes  for  peace 
were  dashed,  the  stock  market  dropped 
79  points,  which  was  a  30-point  net  loss. 

Closer  to  home,  in  Houston.  TX.  Con- 
tinental Airlines  declared  bankruptcy, 
giving  as  the  main  reason  that  higher 
cost  of  aviation  fuel  precipitated  by 
the  Invasion  of  Kuwait. 


to  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
but  to  the  economy  of  the  world. 

Consequently.  I  think  President  Bush 
acted  not  only  promptl.v  but  he  acted 
properly  to  protect  American  interests. 

I  think  the  President  has  been  mas- 
terful in  marshaling  world  opinion  and 
the  involvement  of  all  the  countries 
that  are  involved. 

Secretary  Cheney  said  today  in  a 
briefing  that  he  held  for  us  that  our  al- 
lies have  paid  75  percent  of  the  incre- 
mental costs  thus  far  of  this  peace  ef- 
fort. Now.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
greater  burden  sharing  both  in  terms  of 
financial  resources  and  the  commit- 
ment of  troops.  But  if  you  look  at  what 
our  President  has  done,  he  has  made 
this  a  universal  situation  of  opposition 
to  Saddam  Hussein 

In  my  mind,  there  is  no  question  thai 
our  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
has  the  authority  to  act.  If  you  look  at 
what  the  intent  of  our  F'ounding  Fa- 
thers was.  the  Framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, their  intent  was  that  we  in  Con- 
gress in  our  collective  wisdom  decide 
what  size  the  military  should  be  for  na- 
tional security  needs,  but  not  to  con- 
trol that  military  once  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

Our  real  power  is  in  the  ability  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  moneys.  But  if 
you  look  at  the  precedents  since  1789. 
there  have  been  218  instances  of  foreign 
Involvement  by  U.S.  troops  Congress, 
by  joint  resolution  with  Presidential 
signature  affixed,  has  formally  de- 
clared war  only  five  times.  In  all  other 
instances  the  President,  utilizing  his 
constitutional  authority.  deployed 
American  forces  without  the  specific 
approval  of  Congress. 

Now.  the  first  two  instances  of  such 
use  were  by  President  .John  .^dams  in 
the  undeclared  war  with  F'rance  be- 
tween 1798  and  1800.  and  Thomas  .Jeffer- 
son in  the  war  with  Trip<ili  between 
1801  and  1805. 

I  certainly  think  .John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  knew  the  intent  of 
the  Framers  of  our  Constitution 

Hi8tor.v  and  practice  have  never  held 
that  the  war  declaration  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  a  restraint  on  the  Exec- 
utive to  utilize  Armed  Forces  abroad.  1 
am  not  afraid  to  let  my  constituents 
know  how  I  plan  to  vote. 

I  plan  to  support  the  President  as  our 
Commander  in  Chief.  I  think  he  has 
Identified  a  clear  purpose  that  has  a 
national  security  interest  of  this  coun- 
try affixed. 


He  has  gone  about,  in  a  prepared 
way— In  fact  one  of  the  points  made  by 
Secretary  Cheney  today  was  the  degree 
to  which  we  are  prepared,  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  information,  the  degree 
to  which  our  troops  are  ready  to  act  if 
called  upon. 

So.  to  me.  this  body  should  be  talk- 
ing in  a  unitary  voice  so  that  we  do  not 
send  a  conflicting  signal.  I  am  very 
concerned,  as  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  are.  that  Mr.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein does  not  understand  what  this  de- 
bate is  all  about.  He  feels  there  is  divi- 
sion in  this  country  But  he  needs  to 
understand  that  our  President  has  put 
together  a  multinational  force.  There 
are  12  United  Nations  resolutions; 
there  are  28  countries  participating  m 
this  effort.  In  fact,  there  are  250,000  for- 
eign troops  participating  with  our  own 
troops. 
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But  we  do  have  Americans  who  are  at 
risk.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
our  country  so  bravely  and  so  coura- 
geously in  that  Middle  Eastern  theater, 
that  they  know  as  a  country  that  we 
are  behind  them  100  percent.  To  me.  to 
not  back  the  President  will  undercut 
his  power,  and  there  have  been  those 
who  have  said.  "Why  now?  Why  not 
wait?  Let's  give  sanctions  a  chance  to 
work.' 

Just  last  week  a  Soviet  freighter  was 
found  to  be  carrying  weapons  to  some 
other  country,  but  most  people  feel 
that  those  weapons  would  have  ulti- 
mately wound  up  in  Iraq.  That  border 
with  the  countries  surrounding  Iraq  is 
a  sieve.  There  is  no  real  evidence  that 
sanctions  will  work  in  the  short  term. 
We  are  giving  Saddam  Hussein  the 
time  to  fortify  and  make  it  difficult  for 
our  people,  if  in  fact  we  have  to  use 
force,  and  we  also  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  some  holy  months  com- 
ing up.  The  month  of  fasting  begins  in 
March.  The  Muslim  pilgrimage  begins 
in  June.  The  summer  will  be  on  in  that 
particular  region  shortly  making  it 
very  difficult  to  operate. 

I  think  at  this  particular  moment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  recognize  that 
our  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
having  worked  with  the  Members  and 
leaders  of  this  great  institution,  and 
leaders  of  the  world,  has  put  together 
an  effort  of  solidarity  to  do  what  is 
right,  but  in  doing  what  is  right  to  pro- 
tect vital  American  interests.  And  I 
think  we  owe  our  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  our  support,  and  I 
think  we  owe  our  troops  that  100  per- 
cent backing  by  the  Congress  that  they 
so  richly  deserve. 


MAKING  THE  RIGHT  DECISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi).  Under  a  pre- 
vious   order    of    the    House,    the    gen- 


tleman from   Pennsylvania   [Mr.   Kan- 
JORSKI]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  1 
sat  in  the  Chamber  today,  and  listened 
to  many  of  the  special  orders  that  were 
given,  as  well  as  much  of  the  debate.  I 
have  had  the  particular  occasion  to  lis- 
ten to  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Fields],  I  want  to  compliment  them 
both.  I  think  they  make  very  cogent 
points  and  ones  that  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

I.  too,  feel  constrained  in  my  speech 
today  because  I  know  that  Saddam 
Hussein  watches  what  we  say  here  in 
this  Chamber.  He  apparently  feels  that 
he  can  discern  the  opinion  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  may  take  a  misreading 
from  that.  Let  me  first  address  my  at- 
tention to  him. 

Anything  you  have  heard  today.  Mr. 
Hussein,  you  should  take  as  the  hon- 
ored privilege  of  free  men  to  debate 
under  a  Constitution  that  we  all  hold 
high.  You  will  be  most  mistaken  to  as- 
sume that  this  is  an  indication  of  divi- 
sion in  this  Nation.  On  the  contrary.  It 
is  merely  the  method  and  means, 
through  deliberation,  that  a  free  people 
arrive  at  a  concerted  end.  This  body, 
and  our  Senate  and  our  President,  ulti- 
mately will  act,  regardless  how  1  vote 
or  my  other  colleagues  that  may  not  be 
in  the  majority.  Once  a  majority  is 
struck,  the  die  is  cast  in  this  democ- 
racy, and  you  need  not  think  of  divi- 
sion anymore.  If  in  fact  the  President's 
resolution  succeeds,  there  will  be  unan- 
imous support  for  any  effort  he  under- 
takes, as  difficult  and  as  time  consum- 
ing as  it  may  be.  and  you  should  take 
little  solace  from  the  thought  that 
.■\merica  will  not  rise  to  the  cause.  It 
certainly  will. 

So.  Mr.  Hussein,  you  should  not  have 
a  good  sleep  tonight  from,  what  you 
hear  from  this  Member  of  Congress  be- 
cause what  I  am  about  to  say  is  not  di- 
rected to  you.  It  is  directed  to  the 
American  people  and  my  colleagues 
with  the  hope  that  we  can  deliberate 
these  next  few  hours  to  determine  what 
the  best  course  for  this  Nation  and  the 
world  is  at  this  moment  in  time. 

I  will  address  my  next  remarks  to  the 
President.  I  indicated  today  early  in  a 
speech  that  I  have  a  great  deal  more 
admiration  for  this  body  and  the  other 
body  because  there  has  been  little  ran- 
cor and  much  serious  debate,  serious 
thought.  My  colleagues  and  myself 
have  attempted  to  look  at  every  aspect 
that  faces  the  American  people  and 
this  Congress  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
Today  I  rise  to  discuss  some  of  the  is- 
sues, some  of  the  important  factors 
that  I  must  resolve  in  my  mind  to  sat- 
isfy myself  that  I  have  done  my  best.  I 
have  done  my  duty  and  that  1  have 
upheld  my  oath  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 
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To  the  President  I  would  like  to  say. 
and  to  those  who  think  that  there  are 
only  two  choices,  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent or  not  to  support  the  President. 
that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  to 
support  the  Constitution  and  do  our 
duty  as  elected  Representatives  to  de- 
liberate and  represent  the  interests  of 
all  the  American  people,  not  only  the 
living,  but  also  the  future,  because 
what  we  do  here  in  these  next  2  days 
will  affect  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens and  indeed  the  world,  not  only  to- 
morrow, but  next  week  and  next  year 
Indeed  the  quality  of  life,  the  nature  of 
our  Constitution,  the  way  we  react  to 
strain  and  stress  in  the  world  for  many, 
many  decades  to  come,  long  after  many 
of  us  who  serve  here  will  no  longer 
walk  the  face  of  this  Earth  will  be  af- 
fected by  our  actions  here  tonight. 

To  the  President  I  say.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, don't  you  suggest  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  either  side  of  this  body  chal- 
lenges or  questions  your  courage.  Quite 
frankly  it's  just  the  opposite.  We  know 
your  war  record.  We  know  the  hard  de- 
cisions you  have  had  to  make  these 
last  2  years,  and  I  have  watched  you 
particularly  these  last  5  months,  and  I 
see  the  great  strain  on  you  phj'sically. 
I  know  that,  if  I  could  see  the  strain  on 
your  mind,  it  would  also  be  renect«d. 
None  of  us  are  certain  that  we're  right, 
and  I'm  sure  you'll  never  know  you're 
right  or  wrong,  but  you  must  use  your 
best  judgment. 

"Regardless  of  what  that  judgment 
is.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  in  one 
respect,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress,  because 
many  of  us  In  Congress  felt  that  the 
larger  scale  debate,  and  the  decision  to 
make  war.  is  something  far  more  im- 
portant that  would  long  sur\'ive  the 
name  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  indeed 
Iraq.  It  will  set  a  precedent  to  deter- 
mine how  our  Constitution  will  apply 
in  the  future.  Today's  actions  will  help 
future  generations  determine  who  is  to 
exercise  the  greatest  power  free  men 
have  to  exercise,  the  decision  to  go  to 
war.  and  whether  we  would  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  Constitution,  the  dic- 
tates of  our  heart,  our  emotions,  or 
some  measure  other  than  constitu- 
tional law.  The  fact  that  you  have  now 
requested  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  this  decision- 
making process  ser\-es  you  well.  Mr 
President.  The  fact  that  the  leadership 
of  this  Congress  has  recognized  your 
request  and  has  submitted  three  reso- 
lutions to  this  body  and  other  resolu- 
tions to  the  other  body  indicates  that 
the  constitutional  process  will  finally 
resolve  this  dilemma." 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  over 
these  next  several  days  to  debate  the 
most  fundamental  issues  of  man,  the 
most  fundamental  issues  facing  this 
Republic.  We  will  all  try  and  add  the 
best  we  can  to  this  debate.  We  will  all 
try  and  discern  what  the  best  course  of 
action  is  for  this  country,  and  then  we 
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will   pray   to  God  we  made   the  right 
choice  and  the  right  decision. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  few  of 
us  will  suffer  the  personal  con- 
sequences of  our  decision.  Neverthe- 
less, we  will  ultimately  chart  a  course 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
service  men  and  women  who  will  feel 
the  direct  result  of  our  decision.  We 
make  a  decision  tonight  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  only  hope  that  they  do 
not  have  to.  in  their  lifetime,  witness 
war  If  they  need  to.  however,  they 
will,  and  they  will  be  as  organized  and 
unified  as  America  has  always  been  in 
a  time  of  need. 
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I  am  going  to  support  two  of  the 
three  resolutions  that  come  to  a  vote 
on  Saturday,  the  first  of  which  is  very 
clear,  and  actually  probably  the  most 
important  This  resolution  clearly 
states  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  reassert  to  the  President 
and  the  country  that  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  declare  war  resides 
in  this  body  and  the  other  body,  and  is 
not  something  that  is  entertained  indi- 
vidually or  singularly  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  was  worried  that  that  issue  would 
become  obscured,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  not  realize  how  fundamen- 
tally important  it  is.  The  Foundmg  Fa- 
thers, when  they  designated  the  power 
to  declare  war  in  this  body,  recognized 
that  this  was  the  only  body  that  di- 
rectly represented  a  large  mass  of  the 
people.  This  House  consists  of  the  peo- 
ple's Representatives,  and  we  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  de- 
bate, deliberate,  and  exercise  our  best 
judgment,  to  expend  the  lives  and  the 
fortunes  of  their  fellow  citizens 

No  higher  responsibility  resides  in  an 
elected  official.  Every  one  of  us.  with 
great  trepidation,  realizes  that  when 
the  final  vote  is  taken,  it  will,  in  a 
way,  be  a  vote  for  execution. 

In  my  life  I  have  only  had  one  other 
opportunity  to  clearly  send  men  to 
their  death,  and  that  was  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  I  was  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  serve  on  a 
Selective  Service  Board  I  remember 
the  most  difficult  decision  that  I  ever 
made  was  2  days  before  the  suspension 
of  the  Selective  Service,  my  board  was 
called  upon  to  select  four  draftees  out 
of  six.  One  of  the  six  had  a  physical  ex- 
emption to  service  and  did  not  qualify 
One  of  the  six  was  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector who  was  entitled  to  a  hearing 
that  was  later  mvalidated  due  to  the 
suspension  coming  mto  place  before 
the  hearing  was  held. 

That  left  only  four,  and  two  of  those 
four  were  married,  and  two  of  those 
four  returned  to  this  country  in  a  bag. 
I  often  wish  that  we  could  have  delayed 
that  hearing  or  meeting,  and  all  four  of 
those  men  today  would  be  living  and 
well,  but  we  did  not.  I  swore  at  that 
time  to  perform  my  duty,  and  I  did. 


Just  1  week  and  1  day  ago  I  stood  in 
this  well  and  I  took  another  oath,  and 
the  major  p<jrtion  of  that  oath  was  to 
protect,  support,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  here  today,  tomor- 
row, and  Saturday  God  forbid  that  we 
not  do  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
you  tonight,  because  I  have  misgivings 
about  a  policy  we  might  embark  ujxjn 
It  is  not  a  misglvmg  that  I  fear  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  It  is  not  a  misgiving  that 
he  is  a  vital,  vicious,  tyrannical  leader 
of  the  lowest  kind,  and  that  this  world 
is  filled  with  many  leaders  of  that 
stripe  I  do  not  deny  that  he  h;is  killed 
his  own  people  or  that  he  has  invaded 
another  country,  nor  will  I  deny  that 
there  are  many  wars  going  on  tonight, 
many  deaths  occurring  around  the 
world,  and  many  more  that  will  occur 
in  the  future. 

It  is  because  of  the  fall  of  the  Wall 
and  the  semidissolutionment  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  terms  of  military  power, 
that  I  recognized  for  the  first  time  in 
my  lifetime  we  had  an  opportunity  for 
peace. 

I  was  not  so  idealistic  as  to  believe 
that  there  would  never  be  war  again, 
but  I  truly  believed  that  we  would  have 
a  decade  or  two  of  non-world  war  sta- 
tus, of  regional  wars,  of  police  actions, 
of  needs  for  a  world  police  force.  That 
is  what  I  envisioned  in  the  desert  on 
August  2. 

Mr  President.  I  was  fishing  when 
Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  but  I  imme- 
diately went  to  the  nearest  television 
and  watched  and  listened  intently  to 
the  actions  taken.  I  can  tell  you.  al- 
though we  were  out  of  session  at  the 
time,  that  I  was  pleased  with  the  ac- 
tions you  took,  and  I  subsequently  s\ip- 
ported  it  by  voting  for  the  resolutions 
of  support  that  went  through  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  America  had  a  national  inter- 
est to  secure  the  oil  resources  for  itself 
and  the  world  from  further  invasion  I 
think  the  United  States  has  a  national 
interest  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  friend 
when  It  is  viciously  invaded,  and  I  sup- 
ported the  deployment  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  troope  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  think  it  is  the  obligation  of  this 
Government  to  be  certain  that  its  citi- 
zens abroad  are  not  held  hostage, 
abused,  or  mistreated.  All  the  follow- 
ing actions  then  occurred.  The  hos- 
tages were  freed,  the  American  citizens 
were  protected.  Our  friend  Saudi  Ara- 
bia was  not  invaded.  And  we  have  come 
to  a  standstill.  We  have  not  yet  freed 
the  land  of  Kuwait,  and  we  have  not 
put  the  Amir  back  in  power. 

These  are  important  questions,  and 
they  axe  arguable.  Quite  frankly.  Mr 
President.  I  have  a  very  difficult  time 
thinking  about  fighting  for  a  monarchy 
or  for  an  amir,  when  so  much  of  the 
world  is  striving  for  democracy  and  so 
seldom  are  we  able  to  come  to  the  aid 
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of  real  democracies  in  this  world.  But 
they  are  friends  of  ours,  and  they  have 
stood  with  us  K  we  can,  we  should  help 
them  But  at  what  price,  when,  and 
who  should  make  that  decision'' 

I  think  you  confuse  me.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, because  beside  the  four  points 
you  laid  down,  you  then  started  to  talk 
about  a  potential  nuclear  threat.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  debate  and  the  testimony 
over  these  last  several  weeks.  I  and  the 
American  people  can  clearly  conclude 
that  sometime  in  the  next  decade  an 
individual  like  Saddam  Hussein  may 
have  the  capacity  to  get  nuclear  weap- 
ons. If  he  does  or  if  he  threatens  to. 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  would  have  a  much  higher  reason  to 
go  to  war  But  I  think  at  the  present 
time  that  is  not  a  threat 

The  next  question  that  we  have,  Mr. 
President,  is  if  it  is  our  objective  to  re- 
move the  political  leadership  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein?  I  have  heard  it  inti- 
mated, but  never  stated.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  should  be  a  role  of  the  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  nor  of  this  Govern- 
ment now. 

Do  we  rise  to  protect  oil?  Not  cheap 
oil,  but,  yes.  the  resource  of  oil  and  the 
ability  to  every  economy  of  the  world, 
including  or  own.  to  have  access  to  it? 
That  is  very  important. 

That  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
substantive  issue,  important  not  only 
to  this  Nation,  but  all  nations  of  the 
world.  But  certainly  we  do  not  fight, 
nor  do  we  suspect  that  you  sent  our 
troops  to  Saudi  Arabia,  to  preserve 
cheap  oil.  That  would  be  an  unfair  alle- 
gation   It  would  be  a  cheap  charge. 

Mr  President.  I  know  that  when  an 
individual  such  as  yourself  leaves  pri- 
vate life  and  goes  to  public  life  many 
people  question  your  motives.  Let  it 
never  be  said  that  I  or  my  colleagues 
question  your  motives  in  this  regard. 
We  know  that  you  will  take  your  oath 
as  solemnly  as  we  take  ours,  that  you 
have  a  position  that  may  differ  from 
some  of  ours,  and  that  we  know  this  re- 
public is  great  and  large  enough  to 
allow  those  opinions  and  that  debate  to 
take  place 

That  is  what  Is  happening  tonight 
We  are  raising  the  questions  I  hope 
that  the  membership  of  this  House  and 
the  American  people  as  they  deliberate 
this  issue  are  raising  these  questions  in 
their  own  minds.  We  are  not  doing  it 
emotionally,  without  reason,  but  we 
are  emotionally  involved  We  are  not 
doing  it  mindlessly,  through  passion, 
but  we  are  passionate  in  our  thoughts. 
We  are  not  doing  it  politically,  because 
when  a  question  of  war  or  peace  arises. 
It  transcends  politics  in  this  country. 
There  is  only  one  single  intent  tonight, 
and  that  is  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
course  for  this  Nation  to  ta.ke  at  this 
time  of  great  peril 
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What  we  do  question.  Mr.  President. 
is  why  now''  Some  have  said  we  cannot 
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sustain  the  forces  that  we  now  have  in 
the  Middle  East  for  a  continued  period 
of  time.  Some  have  said  that  there  are 
religious  holidays  coming  up.  I  do  not 
think  the  timing  of  war  should  be  de- 
termined by  those  factors. 

If  the  mighty  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  need  more  material  we 
should  be  willing  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional funds  on  your  request,  particu- 
larly if  it  means  not  going  to  war  but 
instead  maintaining  the  embargo  and 
the  sanctions  that  we  now  have  in 
place.  If  that  is  the  question,  let  us  get 
on  with  the  Job. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  feel  that  di^ 
plomacy  cannot  function  at  all,  I  think 
we  are  faced  with  a  tough  decision,  be- 
cause diplomacy  ultimately  will  have 
to  prevail  either  before  the  war.  during 
the  war.  or  at  the  end  of  the  war.  We 
will  not  be  at  war  indefinitely.  At  some 
point  in  time  reasonable  men  or  ration- 
al men  must  meet  and  negotiate  a  con- 
clusion to  what  we  are  about  to  under- 
take. 

The  question  may  arise  that  we  can 
not  keep  this  coalition  together  indefi- 
nitely. Mr.  President.  I  compliment 
you  on  the  coalition  you  have  put  to- 
gether, but  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
or  the  American  people  that  this  is  an 
equal  burden  that  the  world  is  sharing. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  American  bur- 
den, and  to  a  greater  extent  tokenism 
on  the  part  of  our  allies.  To  that  end. 
I  think  a  delay  before  final  action 
would  give  you  the  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther impress  upon  our  allies  that  they 
too  have  a  greater  burden  in  this  ad- 
venture and  they  too  must  participate. 

If  they  leave  that  coalition,  it  is 
much  better  that  we  know  it  today,  be- 
fore we  go  to  war.  than  to  have  them 
leave  our  side  on  the  battlefield  or  dis- 
claim their  association  and  responsibil- 
ity with  us  when  the  time  comes  to  pay 
the  price. 

No.  I  have  a  question  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  question.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  why  we  must  act  now.  and 
what  is  our  objective.  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  know  or  that  we  know.  I  am 
not  certain  we  have  the  power  nor  the 
ability  to  remove  a  single  political  in- 
dividual from  power.  We  have  not  been 
terribly  successful  at  that  in  the  past  if 
we  study  the  Panamanian  invasion  and 
our  surgical  strike  at  Qadhafi.  But  we 
do  have  the  might  not  only  to  kill  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  but  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  citizens.  But  because 
we  have  that  might,  do  we  now  have 
the  right,  and  is  it  the  right  time  for 
America  to  act? 

I  have  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
our  CIA  Director  and  seven  of  the  last 
eight  Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  they 
have  related  that  the  embargo  has  been 
working,  and  that  6  to  9  months  from 
now  a  major  part  of  the  Iraqi  Air  Force 
will  be  inoperable,  a  major  part  of  the 
armored  vehicles  in  the  Iraqi  Army 
will  be  inoperable  Why  not  face  a 
weakened    army    6   or   9    months    from 
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now.  rather  than  a  much  stronger  army 
prepared  to  do  battle  today? 

The  logic  of  why  to  go  to  war  today 
escapes  me.  If  your  enemy  is  getting 
weaker,  and  if  you  have  the  capacity  to 
strangle  him  or  make  him  hemorrhage, 
why  do  we  not  pursue  that  capacity? 

Mr.  President,  you  told  the  American 
people  and  this  Congress  when  you 
adopted  your  policy  on  August  2.  that 
we  would  use  the  embargo  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  and  the  experts  have 
told  us  that  it  has  never  worked  this 
successfully,  so  we  have  the  most  suc- 
cessful embargo  and  sanctions  in  place 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  just  5  short 
months.  Later  we  are  told  they  are  not 
sufficient.  Did  any  of  us  dream  or 
imagine  that  in  4  or  5  months  we  could 
stagger  a  nation  today  to  its  knees  by 
an  embargo  or  sanctions?  I  certainly 
did  not.  Mr.  President.  I  thought  the 
course  of  action  you  took  in  August 
was  the  right  course  of  action.  The  tes- 
timony by  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  the  CIA  indicates  it  is  working. 
and  nothing  has  indicated  to  me  that 
there  is  a  change  from  that,  other  than 
the  fact  that  there  is  some  arbitrary 
time  constraint  that  you  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  have  placed  as  to  when  we 
must  go  to  war. 

I  think  there  are  questions  to  an- 
swer. 1  think  I  agree  with  Senator  Sam 
NuNN  when  he  took  the  position  that  if 
war  is  absolutely  necessary  at  some 
time,  we  will  pursue  war.  but  it  should 
he  our  last  resort.  Not  a  drop  of  Amer- 
ican blood  or  a  dollar  of  the  American 
Treasury  should  be  expended  except  for 
useful  purposes  and  except  when  no 
other  option  is  possible,  and  when  the 
evil  is  determined  to  be  so  bad  that 
there  is  no  other  course  of  action. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  in  that  posi- 
tion, although  I  think  you  are  in  a  dif- 
ficult position  because  you  have  made 
very  strong  statements.  I  want  to  say 
to  you.  Mr.  President,  we  in  this  House, 
we,  the  American  people,  will  not  hold 
you  accountable  for  overly  strong 
statements  that  you  may  now  find  nec- 
essary to  deviate  from.  That  will  be 
taken  merely  as  the  act  of  negotiation 
and  diplomacy.  I  think  I  speak  for 
most  of  us  and  most  of  the  citizens  I 
represent,  that  we  would  much  rather 
have  to  explain  reversing  a  hastily  con- 
ceived course  of  action  than  explain  an 
act  of  devastation  to  our  own  people 
and  to  many  other  innocents  in  the 
world, 

I  really  applauded  the  concept  of  a 
new  world  order,  but  I  guess  the  way  I 
define  a  new  world  order  would  be  a 
time  in  our  history  when  East  and 
West,  when  communism  and  democracy 
would  no  longer  be  in  strife,  and  that 
world  war  would  be  something  that  was 
no  longer  a  threat.  I  saw  the  Wall  fall 
in  1989.  I  have  seen  the  Eastern  bloc  de- 
stabilize and  democratize,  and  we  now 
see  the  Soviet  Union  in  almost  civil 
war. 
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We  have  talked  of  peace  and  we  have 
talked  of  the  potential  of  the  peace 
dividend.  Where  is  that  dividend  today? 

My  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 
and  from  Texas  made  some  interesting 
cases  today.  They  certainly  made  me 
annoyed  at  Saddam  Hussein.  I  can  tell 
Members  that  sometimes  when  I  hear 
the  statements  of  Saddam  Hussein  or 
see  his  actions  on  his  own  people  or  his 
enemies.  I  recognize  him  as  an  uncivi- 
lized beast.  Quite  frankly,  it  makes  my 
blood  boil  to  the  extent  that  I  myself 
would  like  to  see  the  man  fall  under 
the  guns  of  war.  But  then  I  stop  and  I 
recognize  that  he  is  not  the  only  vi- 
cious man  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
tended  to  make  him  appear  over  these 
last  5  months  to  be  the  only  great 
threat  to  all  of  mankind. 

I  have  not  been  convinced  that  in 
fact  he  is.  But  if  I  were,  there  would  be 
no  question,  that  I  would  support  any 
act  to  remove  him  from  the  face  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  arrived  at 
that  point  yet,  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  new  world  order  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  world  community  coming  to- 
gether and  recognizing,  although  we  do 
not  have  absolute  jseace  in  our  time,  we 
do  have  a  lessening  threat  for  arma- 
ment, but  that  we  will  have  regional 
disputes  and  regional  wars  that  will  re- 
quire police  force  action.  Little  did  I 
know.  Mr.  President,  that  you  decided 
to  unilaterally  name  yourself  chief  po- 
liceman of  the  world,  because  that  is 
the  role  we  are  now  talking  about.  We 
do  not  have  a  genuine  coalition  of  the 
United  Nations  here  in  the  battlefields 
of  Saudi  Arabia. 
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Instead  we  have  the  overwhelming 
military  might  of  the  United  States 
and  a  mere  token  p^^sence  of  some  of 
our  friends.  In  addition,  we  do  not  have 
the  economic  burden-sharing  of  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world.  Instead 
we  have  profiteering  bj'  the  industrial 
nations  of  the  world  at  the  expense  of 
U.S.  taxpayers. 

Where  are  all  of  our  friends?  They 
urge  us  to  fight.  They  support  our  deci- 
sion to  fight.  But  they  fail  to  show  up 
for  the  fight.  They  fail  to  put  on  their 
uniforms.  That  is  what  is  annoying  to 
the  American  p)eople. 

If  that  is  the  new  world  order,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  envision  America  will 
be  the  p)olice  force  for  the  world,  we 
must  fundamentally  disagree.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  feel,  as  I  do.  that 
this  world  needs  a  police  force,  then  let 
me  suggest  that  we  take  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  final  determination 
to  go  to  war  to  structure  such  a  pwlice 
force.  Let  me  also  suggest  that  the  cap- 
ital of  all  the  industrial  world,  and 
that  the  men  and  women  of  all  the  in- 
dustrial world,  share  their  equal  bur- 
den in  this  pursuit  of  peace.  You  will 
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have  my  support  and  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Bui  If  in  fact  this  Is  just  another  jus- 
tification for  the  continuation  of  high 
defense  expenditures  by  this  Govern- 
ment, or  to  circumvent  the  appearance 
of  unilateral  order  by  talking  about 
some  coalition,  then  I  do  not  think  you 
have  made  your  case,  and  If  that  is 
your  case.  I  do  not  think  I  agree  with 
your  conclusion. 

There  Is  no  justification  why  Japan, 
which  was  raised  by  this  Nation  from 
the  ashes  of  war  these  last  45  and  50 
years,  cannot  share  its  fair  burden  in 
manpower  and  in  treasury.  We  have  the 
time  between  now  and  when  the  final 
decision  to  go  to  war  must  be  made  to 
see  that  Japan  shares  the  burden  and 
shows  its  true  colors. 

Where  is  our  friend  Germany?  Yes, 
they  have  an  Eastern  bloc  and  an  East- 
ern Germany  to  rebuild.  But.  Mr. 
President,  I  listened  to  some  numbers 
from  my  friends  as  they  debated  ear- 
lier The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weldon]  mentioned  the  atrocities, 
and  there  are  atrocities.  I  would  not 
deny  them.  We  are  dealing  with  vicious 
people  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Iraq. 

But  what  we  did  not  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  this  very  night  2  million 
Americans  are  sleeping  outdoors  be- 
cause we  have  not  found  a  way  to  pro- 
vide them  with  proper  housing.  What 
we  did  not  tell  the  American  people  is 
this  very  day  and  every  day  of  the  year 
30.000  children  starve  to  death  some- 
where In  the  world,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
big  human  tragedy  But  we  are  not  car- 
rying on  a  war  to  solve  that  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  even  tell 
the  American  people  that  just  2 
months  ago  we  passed  a  budget  to  at- 
tend to  a  deficit,  and  we  cut  $800  mil- 
lion out  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion budget  and  as  a  result  38,000  Amer- 
ican former  veterans  will  not  get  serv- 
ice in  VA  hospitals.  And  that  number 
will  grow  much  greater  next  year  if  we 
must  pay  for  a  war. 

What  we  do  not  tell  the  American 
people  is  that  when  the  casualties  re- 
turn from  overseas,  in  order  to  give 
them  space  in  our  veterans'  hospitals, 
we  will  have  to  evict  existing  veterans 
who  are  now  in  our  VA  hospitals.  It  is 
a  matter  of  priority  and.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  embarrass  myself  to  argue  pri- 
ority, because  the  American  people  ask 
me  today  and,  God  forbid  if  war  begins, 
they  will  ask  me  after  the  bodies  start 
returning  home,  "What  priority  did 
you  use  to  go  to  war  or  support  war, 
and  what  did  you  do  to  stop  war?" 

I  am  here  tonight  as  a  single  Member 
of  Congress  merely  attempting  to  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a  tough  de- 
cision, but  not  an  easy  decision,  and  it 
certainly  Is  not  pressed  by  time.  The 
January  15  deadline  is  an  arbitrary 
deadline.  Mr  President,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  changed.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  the  period 
between  January  15  and  whenever  war 


is  determined  to  be  absolutely  nec- 
essary, that  period  of  lime,  whether  it 
is  6  months.  12  months,  or  18  months. 
and  develop  the  structure  of  an  inter- 
national police  force  that  would  be  fair 
and  share  the  burden.  We  could  form  an 
international  criminal  code  of  conduct 
to  send  notice  to  the  world  that  certain 
actions  like  Saddam  Hussein  has  taken 
are  criminal  acts  against  humanity 
and  that  when  such  actions  are  com- 
mitted they  justify,  and  may  even  ne- 
cessitate an  act  of  war.  and  would  be 
the  moral  imperative  to  the  American 
people. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  we  could 
take  these  18  months  to  examine  our 
consciences  and  the  consciences  of  our 
many  friends  who  manufacture  the  mu- 
nitions around  the  world  and  who  sold 
them  to  these  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  fight. 

I  saw  our  Government  provide  $8  bil- 
lion in  the  last  several  years  to  this 
very  dictator.  Man.y  of  us  objected  to 
that  policy,  but  the  President's  will 
prevailed  and  we  gave  aid  to  those  who 
are  now  our  sworn  enemies.  Just  a 
week  before  Kuwait  was  invaded.  I  saw 
a  request  for  an  additional  SI  billion  in 
credits  that  we  knew  were  not  being 
used  for  food  substances  but.  in  fact, 
were  being  diverted  for  the  purchase  of 
weapons. 

We  know  that  our  friends  in  Ger- 
many and  France  have  sold  amazing 
amounts  of  weaponr.v  to  this  very  indi- 
vidual who  tonight  we  discuss  as  an 
archenemy  of  mankind. 

Worse  than  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
question  our  appearance  as  being  a 
sane  nation  when  this  very  day  our  new 
comrade  in  arms  in  the  Middle  East  is 
Assad  of  Syria,  a  known  terrorist  and 
supporter  of  terrorism,  considered  to 
be  a  vicious  dictator,  no  different  than 
Mr.  Hussein,  but  now  he  is  on  our  side 
I  wonder  how  long. 

I  wonder  what  will  happen  if  when  we 
take  this  precipitous  act  that  we  talk 
about,  this  act  of  war.  and  if  there  is  an 
attack  on  Israel  and  if  Israel  respKjnds 
to  that  attack.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
our  new  friends  in  the  Arab  world  will 
remain  our  friends.  I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  we  will  still  be  guests  in 
the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  also  won- 
der whether  the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia 
will  still  be  in  charge  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  think  these  are  questions  we  should 
£isk.  I  think  these  are  questions  that 
we  should  address  before  we  go  to  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  heard  any 
discussion  of  a  second  thing  that  we 
should  talk  about  What  happens  if  we 
win?  If  we  win  with  the  present  burden 
that  America  will  have  to  carry,  the 
cost  to  this  country  will  be  several 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Our 
economy  will  be  rather  ravished.  The 
price  of  oil  will  probably  double.  The 
economy  will  go  into  a  tailspin. 

We  may  win  the  war,  but  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  that,  we  may  become  a  sec- 


ond-rate economic  power   We  may  lose 
the  peace. 

Are  we  going  to  provide  the  same 
kind  of  economic  aid  for  Iraq  after  it 
sues  for  peace,  that  we  provided  to 
Japan,  Germany  and  Panama?  Are  we 
going  to  play  cops  and  robbers,  cow- 
boys and  Indians,  supply  the  world 
with  weapons,  create  our  enemies,  en- 
gage in  war  with  our  enemies,  and  then 
spend  our  treasury  to  rebuild  our  en- 
emies? If  that  is  the  new  world  order, 
America  can  hardly  afford  it. 

I  think  the  big  question  should  not 
be  whether  we  go  to  war  on  January  15 
The  big  question  should  be.  first,  is  war 
absolutely  necessary?  Are  there  any 
other  alternatives  to  war'  And.  Mr 
President.  I  think  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes.  The  sanctions,  the  em- 
bargoes, are  working. 
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They  may  not  be  perfect,  but  they 
are  better  than  any  have  been  before. 
Will  we  have  time?  Our  troops  are  not 
under  attack.  Our  country  is  not  under 
attack.  If  there  is  a  war  on  January  15, 
as  it  is  presently  set  up,  it  will  be 
America  taking  the  precipitous  action, 
not  Iraq. 

Mr.  President,  if  Iraq  attacks  any  of 
our  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  you  will 
have  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
Congress  to  bring  the  full  might  and 
force  of  the  American  military  against 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  Iraq,  and  we  sup- 
port you  and  always  would. 

Mr.  President,  let  it  never  be  said 
that  the  debate  and  the  argument  here 
today  is  one  of  not  supporting  our 
troops  in  the  field.  I  have  spoken  to  no 
Member  in  this  House,  that  has  ever  in- 
timated to  the  slightest  degree  that 
once  a  decision  is  made,  to  go  to  war 
that  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
should  not  have  the  full  support  and 
confidence  of  this  Congress.  Once  we 
make  the  decision  to  go  to  war  all  of 
us.  both  those  who  support  that  deci- 
sion and  those  who  oppose  it.  will  agree 
to  provide  any  material  assistance  or 
help  they  need  to  fight.  That  should 
not  even  be  a  question.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  support  our  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  power  to  declare  war  is  a  power 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  declared  to 
be  the  sole  province  of  the  Congress  as 
the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  or  whether  the  President 
should  exercise  that  power  unilater- 
ally, or  whether  or  not  we  will  delegate 
it  to  him  by  the  resolutions  to  be 
passed  Saturday.  The  constitutionality 
of  that  and  the  legal  questions  involved 
disturb  me,  Mr.  President.  However,  I 
think  the  President's  resolution,  al- 
though it  is  not  called  declaration  of 
war  is.  in  fact,  the  moral  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  this  Congress  will  not 
say  we  declare  war  on  Iraq,  but  this 
Congress  will  have  delegated  that  au- 


thority to  the  President  of  the  United 
.States. 

In  my  estimation,  it  may  not  be  con- 
stitutionally pure,  but  the  intent  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  I  do  not  question 
that  you  shall  be  granted  the  power.  I 
think  however,  that  you  will  listen  to 
our  arguments  and  our  concerns.  I 
know  you  will  take  them  under  consid- 
eration. But  you  will  have  that  power. 
Beginning  at  midnight.  January  15. 
you  will  be  the  most  important  person 
in  the  world,  "^'ou  will  have  the  heavi- 
est burden  in  the  world.  I  pray  you 
have  the  strength  and  fortitude,  as  well 
as  intellectual,  moral,  and  mental 
power  to  make  a  decision,  not  only  for 
2.50  million  Americans,  but  for  the  5  bil- 
lion people  that  live  on  this  planet 
■i'ou  will  draw  the  course  of  history  and 
determine  where  this  world  will  go  m 
the  decades  and  centuries  ahead. 

I  know  you  understand  and  love  this 
country,  its  Constitution,  and  its  peo- 
ple, as  much  as  any  man  that  will  talk 
on  this  floor  over  the  next  2  days.  We 
wish  you  well.  If  the  decision  is  war.  we 
will  support  you.  and  we  will  support 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
If  you  have  the  opportunity,  the  abil- 
ity, or  the  cleverness  to  find  a  way  not 
to  go  to  war.  I  know  I  speak  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  when  I  say  that  we  will 
support  and  thank  you.  But  if  you  do 
go  to  war,  if  we  go  to  war.  let  us  not 
spend  one  more  life  or  drop  of  .Amer- 
ican blood  than  is  necessary. 

Now  I  would  like  to  close  with  a  final 
message  to  Mr  Saddam  Hussein:  Enjoy 
your  sleep  tonight.  Vou  have  caused  a 
great  consternation  in  this  country 
and  around  the  world  You  have  robbed 
many  people  of  their  rights  as  human 
beings.  You  have  violated  international 
law.  You  have  become  a  criminal  of 
man.  You  should  get  no  solace  from  the 
debate  here.  Mr.  Hussein,  because  what 
you  see  here  is  what  your  people  do  not 
have — democracy  in  action.  This  is 
what  this  country  has  lived  and  died 
for.  for  more  than  200  years.  Do  not 
ever  think  that  we  do  not  have  the 
spirit  or  resolve  to  do  it  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  as  long  as  there  are 
madmen  like  you  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  We  will  proceed  with  de- 
liberation, with  thought,  and  hopefully 
with  right  on  our  side.  1  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  think  of  the  foundations 
this  country  was  built  on.  as  we  con- 
sider and  vote  on  the  most  important 
decision  we  will  make  in  our  tenure  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  sfKDken  of  the  issues  that  dis- 
turb me.  both  constitutionally  and 
practically.  History  and  the  journal  of 
this  Record  will  reflect  my  thoughts 
as  it  will  those  of  my  colleagues.  His- 
tory will  reflect  on  the  final  decisions 
that  we  take:  Did  we  take  the  right 
path  or  the  wrong  path?  No  one  will 
know  today,  tomorrow,  or  even  for 
months  or  years  to  come.  But  let  it  be 
said  that  somewhere  on  Eiarth  in  1991 


there  were  reasonable,  rational  men. 
who  differed  in  their  thought,  their 
perception,  and  their  philosophy,  but 
who  had  the  ability  to  debate  and  to 
discuss  their  thoughts  in  a  free  atmos- 
phere under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  with  that  oppor- 
tunity and  with  the  pride  of  that  docu- 
ment that  I  know  the  American  people 
will  listen  and  will  deliberate  with  us. 
We  will  then  say  an  extra  prayer  that 
the  President  exercises  the  great  pow- 
ers he  ma.v  soon  receive  only  after  the 
soberest  of  deliberations. 


THE  JUST  WAR  DOCTRINE  AND 
ITS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MAIN- 
TAINING INTERNATIONAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Le.'iCH]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  a  solemn  hour  for  the  Amer- 
ican democracy,  for  our  young  men  and 
women  so  faultlessly  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region,  and  for  the  ideals 
and  purposes  symbolized  in  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  .As  this  Congress 
contemplates  the  fateful  but  necessary 
step  of  authorizing  the  use  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  help  effectuate  the 
lawful  resolve  of  the  international 
community,  the  message  must  un- 
equivocally be  delivered:  the  crimi- 
nally carnivorous  aggressor  regime  in 
Iraq  must  unconditionally  disgorge 
Kuwait. 

What  law  and  morals  demand  from 
the  Congress  at  this  time  is  not  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Iraq.  Rather, 
law  and  morals  demand  a  declaration 
of  liberation  of  Kuwait,  a  commitment 
to  law  enforcement  at  the  inter- 
national level. 

Very  precisely,  what  we  confront  in 
the  gulf  is  the  prospect  of  undertaking 
a  just  law  enforcement  action  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations- 
employing  the  awesome  and  shattering 
instruments  of  war— to  thwart  the  bra- 
zen aggression  of  a  ruthless  outlaw  re- 
gime. In  the  judgment  of  this  Member, 
contemplating  a  declaration  of  war  at 
this  time  would  be  inappropriate:  be- 
cause traditional  war.  per  se.  is  not 
only  undesirable  but  actually  outlawed 
under  modern  international  law;  and. 
perhaps  more  significantly,  because  it 
would  dangerously  shift  the  locus  of 
this  confrontation  from  Saddam  versus 
the  world  to  .Sartdam  versus  the  United 
States. 

Law  and  morals,  along  with  the  com- 
mon interests  of  states,  are  very  much 
at  stake  in  the  Persian  Gulf  As  my 
colleagues  well  know,  perhaps  the  old- 
est paradigm  in  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  of  governance  is  the  moral 
imperative  of  a  search  for  peace.  Peace 
must  be  the  goal  of  moral  leadership. 
Yet  p)eace.  properly  understood,  cannot 
merely  be  defined  as  the  absence  of 
war.  After  all.  if  this  were  so,  then  a 


small  nation  suddenly  subjugated  and 
enslaved  by  a  rapacious  and  unscrupu- 
lous neighbor  might,  after  a  spell,  be 
considered  at  peace  when  m  fact  its 
citizens  refuse  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  an  unconsented  fate. 

But  we  know  from  history  that  hu- 
mankind does  not  accept  enslavement 
with  abject  acquiescence.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  peace  with  a  society 
implies  the  existence  of  peace  within 
the  individuals  who  make  up  such  a  so- 
ciety. In  this  context,  rights  and  lib- 
erties must  be  accorded  nation-states 
no  less  than  individuals.  In  the  words 
of  Churchill,  true  peace  "is  nothing 
less  than  the  safety  and  welfare,  the 
freedom  and  progress,  of  all  the  homes 
and  families  of  all  the  men  and  women 
in  all  the  lands." 

There  is  also  in  the  Western  tradition 
a  hallowed  tenet  that  the  triumph  of 
aggression,  which  the  Greek  hisorian 
Thucydides  aptly  described  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  War  as  the 
stark  process  of  "putting  people  to  it." 
may  constitute  a  greater  evil  than  re- 
sort to  violence  to  vindicate  an  unjust 
wrong.  This  honorable  and  ancient  doc- 
trine, developed  by  ecclesiastics  and 
jurists,  followed  by  statesmen,  instinc- 
tively accepted  by  the  peoples  of  many 
countries  in  tradition  and  right,  is  the 
doctrine  of  just  war.  What  is  this  doc- 
trine? Briefly,  it  holds  that  for  war  to 
he  considered  just,  it  must  be  animated 
by  a  just  cause  and  informed  by  right- 
eous intention,  that  it  be  undertaken 
by  a  lawful  political  authority  and 
only  as  a  last  resort,  and  that  rectify- 
ing actions  be  proportionate  to  the 
wrongs  committed. 

I  raise  the  just  war  issue,  what  might 
at  first  blush  seem  to  be  an  esoteric 
concern,  for  two  interrelated  reasons. 
First,  the  issue  of  war  involves  the 
gravest  of  moral  questions.  Second,  not 
merely  the  theory  but  the  history  of 
international  relations  since  the  First 
World  War  embodies  the  distinction  be- 
tween just  and  unjust  causes  of  war. 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  U.N.  Charter,  and  the  charter  of 
the  Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  all 
reject  the  "reaipolitik"  doctrine  of 
"staatrason"— the  tyrannical  notion 
that  might  makes  right. 

Instead,  modern  world  politics  are 
founded  upon  a  conception  of  inter- 
national society  analogous  to  the  laws 
and  customs  on  coercion  in  domestic 
societies,  that  resort  to  violence  in 
international  affairs  must  be  regarded 
either  as  lawful  police  action  or  crime. 
In  other  words,  resort  to  armed  force  in 
international  society  is  legitimiate 
only  if  it  is  used  on  behalf  of  or  in  serv- 
ice to  the  fundamental  principles  and 
purposes  undergirding  international 
law. 

Thus  the  moral  philosopher  Michael 
Walzer  observes  that,  'aggression  is 
the  name  we  give  to  the  crime  of  war." 
Indeed,  the  founders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions were  determined,  in  the  words  of 
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the  charter,  "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
eratlons  from  the  scourge  of  war  •  •  * 
and  to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of 
principles  and  the  Institution  of  meth- 
ods, that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used, 
save  In  the  common  Interest."  Simi- 
larly, the  U.N.  General  Assembly  has 
defined  aggrression  as  "a  crime  against 
the  peace,  for  which  there  is  respon- 
sibility under  international  law."  Spe- 
cifically, the  signatories  to  the  charter 
undertook  in  article  2(4)  to  "refrain  In 
their  international  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  state  " 

In  postwar  American  diplomacy,  the 
classic  exposition  of  this  principle  was 
stated  by  President  Truman  in  October 
1945.  when  he  declared  that  the  fun- 
damentals of  American  foreign  policy 
would  rest  in  part  on  the  proposition 
"that  the  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween nations  requires  a  United  Na- 
tions organization  comprised  of  all  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  who 
are  willing  to  use  force  if  necessary  to 
ensure  peace." 

The  concept  of  international  law  en- 
forcement through  collective  security, 
therefore,  is  embodied  in  the  U.N 
Charter  and  is  an  integral  part  of  inter- 
national law.  as  well  as — through  the 
supremacy  clause  in  article  VI  of  our 
own  Constitution  as  applied  to  trea- 
ties -  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  a  congressional  dec- 
laration of  war  In  this  circumstance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  It  might  also  fru.s 
trate  our  diplomacy  and  perhaps  need 
lessly  prolong  a  potentially  bloody  and 
unpredictable  conflict  with  Iraq,  be 
cause  of  the  legal  and  political  com 
plications  associated  with  the  problem 
of  war  termination.  Indeed,  as  Ameri- 
cans understand,  it  is  in  part  for  this 
latter  reason  there  have  been  only  five 
declarations  of  war  in  our  history  and 
none  since  1941.  Rather  than  the  dec- 
laration of  war  analogy,  the  apt  legal 
comparison  in  the  current  cir- 
cumstance would  be  closer  to  Korea 
than  to  Vietnam  or  World  War  II. 
though  all  historical  analogies  are  to 
some  extent  imprecise  and  potentially 
misleading. 

While  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war  would  be  inappropriate,  the  con- 
stitutional duty  of  Congress  is  clear. 
Not  only  does  the  Constitution  vest  the 
power  to  declare  war  in  the  Congress, 
but  it  further  contemplates  that  a  sta- 
tus or  condition  fairly  described  by 
armed  hostility  between  the  United 
States  and  another  state — whether  de- 
clared or  undeclared—must  be  legisla- 
tively authorized 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  entrust  the  war  power  to  Congress 
to  protect  Congressmen,  they  did  so  to 
protect  the  American  public  They  be- 
lieved that  the  gravest  of  all  govern 
mental  decisions-  the  making  of  war 
should   not   be   the   responsibility   of  a 


single  individual.  It  should  be  taken  by 
a  democratically  elected,  geographi- 
cally and  socially  balanced  legislature 
after  careful  debate  and  deliberation 
It  would  either  be  tyrannical  or  irre- 
sponsible for  a  Congress  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people  to  shirk  its  responsibility 
and  transfer  the  power  to  make  war  to 
the  Presidency.  In  America,  after  all. 
process  is  our  most  important  product 

In  this  context,  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  Executive  can  duck  the  fun- 
damental question  of  constitutional  fi- 
delity. 

Perspective  is  always  difficult  to 
apply  to  events  of  the  day.  but  it  would 
appear  that  in  late  1990  a  watershed  de- 
velopment in  international  politics  oc- 
curred. Largely  due  to  the  steady  and 
patient  diplomacy  of  this  administra- 
tion, the  full  Security  Council  over- 
whelmingly passed  Resolution  678.  au- 
thorizing the  possible  use  of  force  to 
achieve  UN  objectives  In  the  gulf.  For 
the  first  time  in  modern  history,  a 
credible  system  of  collective  security- 
predicated  on  the  understanding  that 
force  may  be  required  to  keep  the 
peace — appears  on  the  threshold  of 
being  born. 

Here  I  would  observe  that  if  one 
American  political  party  has  been  his- 
torically Identified  with  advocacy  of 
collective  security  and  the  multilat 
eral  diplo>nacy  it  Implies,  it  is  the 
Democratic  Party  Collective  security 
was  the  wiftxhword  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  liter«\lly  drove  himself  to  death 
defending  this  principle  against  stri- 
dent critic*  Franklin  Roosevelt,  argu- 
ably the  Kf  eatest  president  of  this  cen- 
tury, insibted  that  collective  security 
principles  be  espoused  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  in  authoritative  statements 
on  American  aims  in  World  War  II,  and 
ultimately  in  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  itself 

Yet  today  it  is  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent who,  in  opposition  both  to  the  iso- 
lationist and  go-it-alone  intervention- 
ist themes  that  have  ambivalently 
marked  much  of  this  century's  con- 
servative tradition,  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  credible  collective  security  endeav- 
ors In  paradoxical  contrast,  liberal 
leadership  in  Congress  appears  to  be 
careening  toward  a  repudiation  of  the 
philosophical  heritage  of  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt,  as  well  as  Truman  and  John 
Kennedy  in  favor  of  more  flocculent 
wait  and  see  nostrums  which  lack  lead- 
ership as  well  as  historical  perspective 

From  an  historical  perspective,  ob- 
servers of  crises  that  involve  aggres- 
sion over  the  last  half  century  fre- 
quently look  to  the  European  cities  of 
Sarajevo  and  Munich  for  juxtaposed 
historical  analogy:  Sarajevo  implying 
excessive  rigidity  in  the  international 
system,  Munich  implying  not  enough 
spine.  In  this  case,  Munich  appears  to 
be  a  more  apt  historical  analogy  than 
Sarajevo.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  de- 
gree there  is  an  historical  parallel,  per- 
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hape  the  most  revelvant  is  related  to 
an  East  African  capital.  Addis  Ababa. 

As  this  Congress  understands,  some 
55  years  ago  the  Lea^rue  of  Nations  was 
faced  with  an  analogous  crisis.  In  1935. 
Fascist  Italy,  then  considered  a  world 
class  power,  invaded  and  eventually 
subjugated  Ethiopia.  With  great  fan- 
fare, the  United  Kingdom  led  50  other 
members  of  the  league  In  a  decision  to 
enforce  the  covenant  of  the  lea^rue  by 
imposing  economic  sanctions  against 
Rome.  Mussolini  declared  that  any 
sanctions  which  might  affect  his  mili- 
tary capabilities,  expecially  regarding 
oil.  meant  war  Confronted  with  this 
brute  threat.  Britain  and  her  allies  re- 
coiled. 

In  "The  Gathering  Storm"  Churchill 
later  observed: 

The  measurps  passed  with  so  great  a  pa- 
rade were  not  real  sanctions  to  paralyze  the 
aKsrressor.  but  merely  such  half-hearted 
sanctions  as  the  ajflfressor  would  tolerate 
•  •  •  [British  leadership  had]  led  the  hetigue 
of  Nations  Into  an  utter  fiasco,  most  damag- 
ing If  not  fatally  injurious  to  ita  effective 
life  as  an  Institution 

Likewise,  at  i.ssue  with  the  Kuwaiti 
crisis  is  less  an  outcome  where  individ- 
ual nation-states  may  be  winners  or 
losers,  but  one  in  which  the  inter- 
national system  has  an  enormous 
stake.  P'rom  challenge  springs  oppor- 
tunity and  in  this  context  the  Presi- 
dent is  precisely  right  to  suggest  that 
a  new  international  order  is  at  issue. 
Hopefully,  once  the  storm  clouds  have 
passed,  the  international  community 
will  be  able  to  conclude  that  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  finally  functioned  as  its 
founders  intended.  But  if  this  conflict 
is  not  resolved  in  a  manner  which  at 
least  restores  the  status  quo  ante,  then 
our  current  international  structure — 
and  in  particular  the  United  Nations- 
will  be  seriously  deranged  and  griev- 
ously jeopardized. 

In  this  regard,  as  the  prospect  for 
conflict  increases,  the  danger  of  unin- 
tended martyrdom  also  rises.  The  Unit- 
ed States  must  be  careful  to  ensure  its 
policies  not  turn  a  tin-horn  Hitler  into 
an  Islamic  Allende. 

Hence,  I  would  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  make  it  clear  to  Saddam  that  a 
Nuremberg-like  tribunal  will  inevi- 
tably be  established  In  the  wake  of  any 
military  confrontation  with  Iraq  and 
that  in  addition  the  United  States  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  advancing 
within  the  U.N.  system  a  creation  of  an 
International  Criminal  Court  to  hold 
accountable  individuals  who  violate 
international  conventions  to  com- 
plement the  World  Court  which  exclu- 
sively adjudicates  disputes  between 
states 

I  raise  the  notion  of  creating  a  crimi- 
nal court  at  this  time  because  terrorist 
crimes,  usually  directed  against  indi- 
viduals, small  states  or  relatively 
small  groups  of  p»eople,  challenge  none- 
theless the  rule  of  law.  There  could  be 
no  more  appropriate  potential  defend- 
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ant  to  proceedings  in  such  a  court  than 
Saddam  Hussein  for  his  brazen  viola- 
tion of  civilized  norms  of  behavior  In 
his  invasion  of  Kuwait,  in  his  use  of 
human  shields,  as  well  as  poison  gas, 
which  haB  been  outlawed  by  both  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1925  and  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

Potentates,  whether  petty  or  mighty, 
who  through  naked  aggression  attempt 
to  take  the  world  hostage  must  be  held 
accountable.  The  trouble  with  negotia- 
tions which  do  not  lead  to  a  complete 
abdication  of  ill-gotten  gains  is  that 
terrorism  may  be  perceived  to  be  re- 
warded rather  than  punished.  The  chal- 
lenge for  the  world  community  is  to 
prevail  without  overreaching;  to  hold 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  murderous 
gang  of  militarists  accountable  with- 
out excessively  shedding  Arab  or  West- 
em  blood.  The  key  to  avoiding  the 
prospect  of  terrorism  begetting  more 
terrorism  is  that  careful,  internation- 
ally sanctioned  legal  repercussions 
commence,  not  unilateral, 

indlscriminant  retaliation. 

Accordingly.  President  Bush  should 
Inform  Iraq  In  no  uncertain  terms  that 
if  Iraq  refuses  to  disgorge  Kuwait,  Sad- 
dam and  his  henchmen  can  be  expected 
to  confront  a  Nuremberg-like  tribunal 
for  crimes  against  humanity. 

The  prospect  of  creating  such  a  tribu- 
nal, which  I  believe  should  be  author- 
ized by  the  Security  Council  before  any 
hostilities  commence,  holds  several  ad- 
vantages. It  emphasizes  that  America 
and  the  world's  dispute  is  with  Saddam 
Hussein,  not  the  Iraqi  people.  It  sets 
precedent  for,  and  thus  helps  deter,  fu- 
ture dictators.  It  warns  Saddam  and 
his  fellow  criminals  that  harming  for- 
eigners, including  Americans,  will  not 
go  unpunished:  nor  will  violations  of 
the  rights  of  native  Kuwaitis  or  for 
that  matter  Iraqi  citizens.  Inter- 
national norms  of  decency  and  law,  as 
Nuremberg  suggested,  cannot  be  obvi- 
ated by  illegal  orders  of  dictators  or 
their  subordinates. 

The  possibility  of  convening  an  inter- 
national tribunal  could  also  shorten  or 
preclude  a  conflict  by  making  Saddam 
susceptible  to  apprehension  before  or 
shortly  after  hostilities  break.  In  addi- 
tion, the  specter  of  trial  allows  an  im- 
plicit plea  bargain:  security  for  Sad- 
dam against  what  would  surely  be  a 
foreordained  verdict  in  exchange  for 
the  freeing  of  Kuwait. 

The  simple  announcement  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  tribunal  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  incarcerating  Saddam  in  his 
own  country.  He  wouldn't  be  able  to 
leave  because  of  the  prospect  he  could 
be  arrested  anytime,  anywhere. 

It  would  also  underscore  that  what  is 
at  issue  is  not  traditional  warfare  with 
patriotic  rationalizations,  but  criminal 
behavior  abhorred  and  defined  to  be  il- 
legal by  the  entire  civilized  community 
of  nations. 

Surely  reasonable  men  and  women 
cam  agree  in  a  just  war  context  on  the 


moral  and  legal  authority  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  authorize  the  initiation 
of  a  police  action  to  reverse  Iraqi  ag- 
gression in  Kuwait.  After  all,  one  of 
the  most  persistent  and  vociferously 
debated  questions  of  political  science 
ha*  been  resolved:  the  international 
conununity  has  set  forth  a  framework 
of  laws  and  established  a  mechanism 
for  dispute  resolution.  It  has  decreed 
that  when  common  interests  are  at 
stake,  when  law  is  violated,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  entire  international 
community  to  enforce  fundamental 
norms  of  international  behavior. 

As  demonstrated  in  overwhelming 
votes  both  in  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly and  Security  Council,  a  consensus 
has  been  reached  in  the  world  commu- 
nity that  Saddam  Hussein  launched  an 
illegal  war  of  aggression.  The  Security 
Council,  pursuant  to  its  explicit  powers 
under  the  charter,  has  decided  that  a 
law  enforcement  action  against  Iraq 
would  be  both  warranted  and  just.  In- 
deed, those  54  nations  that  have  con- 
tributed or  offered  to  contribute  mili- 
tarily and'or  economically  to  the  en- 
forcement effort  in  the  gulf  have  re- 
ceived the  specific  sanction  to  do  so  by 
a  spectrum  of  precise  Security  Council 
resolutions.  In  short,  there  is  a  clear 
consensus  within  the  international 
community  that  police  sanctions 
against  Iraq  are  justified. 

The  central  issue  in  classic  just  war 
theory  is  the  cause  question.  Just  war 
theorists  from  Augiistine  to  Grotius 
typically  referred  to  an  offense  that 
was  a  just  cause  for  war  as  an 
"injuria,"  a  term  that  meant  both  in- 
Jury  and  Injustice.  There  were  three 
generally  accepted  just  causes  of  war: 
defense,  recovery  of  property,  and  pun- 
ishment. Wars  waged  for  the  first  cause 
were  by  the  very  nature  defensive. 
Wars  taken  to  avenge  injustice  and  to 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  injustice 
were  offensive  in  the  sense  that  defense 
of  one's  own  territory  was  not  at  issue. 
It  is  this  latter  category  of  just  war 
theory,  which  is  implicated  by  United 
States'  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Here,  the  apposite  analogy  is 
Grotius'  reference  to  domestic  law  en- 
forcement, where  force  may  be  used  to 
apprehend  criminals  and  to  bring  them 
to  justice. 

In  this  context,  the  record  is  clear. 
Saddam  is  an  international  criminal 
with  a  long  rap-sheet.  More  than  this, 
he  is  a  atavistic  tyrant,  a  primordial 
throw-back  to  the  depraved  satraps  of 
of  an  earlier  and  violent  time.  This  is, 
after  all,  a  man  whose  regime  has 
waged  two  wars  of  aggression  in  10 
years  and  waged  them  utterly  without 
compunction  or  regard  to  the  laws  of 
war. 

Not  only  is  Saddam  a  menace  to  the 
region,  but — with  his  biochemical 
weapons  capability,  nascent  nuclear 
weapons  capability,  and  proven  pro- 
clivity to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion against  his  own  as  well  as  foreign 


peoples — his  regime  represents  a  threat 
to  international  law  and  order.  If 
Saddam's  brand  of  brigandage  is  re- 
warded, it  will  become  a  replicated 
model  in  other  comers  of  the  Eiarth. 
Judgment  about  proportionality  must 
include  such  considerations.  Lives 
jeopardized  today  in  the  sands  of  Saudi 
Arabia  may  represent  lives  spared  to- 
morrow, in  other  distant  niches  of  the 
world's  terrain. 

Thus  the  United  States  and  the  inter- 
national community  have  a  powerful 
geostrategic  interest  in  preventing 
Saddam  and  his  fellow  Iraqi  militarists 
from  swallowing  a  neighboring  state, 
and  oppressing  its  population.  While 
developed  as  well  as  developing  coun- 
tries have  a  geoeconomic  interest  in 
preventing  Iraq  from  directly  or  indi- 
rectly controlling  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  world's  crude  oil  reserves,  the  larg- 
er issues  relate  to  the  moral  rather 
than  economic  equation. 

The  United  States  and  the  world 
community  simply  have  a  compelling 
interest  in  upholding  civilized  norms  of 
international  behavior.  The  Iraqi  rav- 
ening of  Kuwait  and  the  systematic 
terrorization  of  its  citizens  must  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  forced  evacu- 
ation of  foreign  nationals  creating  up- 
wsird  of  a  million  refugees  and  the  sav- 
age holding  of  thousands  of  inter- 
national citizens  as  human  shields 
must  not  be  rewarded. 

Here  I  would  observe,  particularly  in 
the  just  war  context,  that  decision- 
making for  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces 
includes  far  more  than  calculations  re- 
lated abstractly  to  aggression  or  eco- 
nomic blackmail.  When  innocent 
human  beings  are  allowed  to  be  raped 
as  a  terrorizing  instrument  of  state 
policy,  when  Kuwaiti  citizens  are  exe- 
cuted at  a  steady  10  per  day  rate,  when 
a  capital  city  is  not  just  being  system- 
atically pillaged,  but  a  culture  e^ns- 
cerated.  moral  people  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  more  than  simply  wring 
their  hands  and  suggest  that  resolve  be 
diluted  by  the  sands  of  time. 

In  this  context,  the  United  States— 
with  strategic  and  economic  interests 
comprehending  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, with  the  moral  burden  that  our 
history  of  sacrifice  so  nobly  places 
upwn  us — has  an  obligation  to  uphold 
the  structure  of  a  civilized  inter- 
national political  order  based  upon  the 
rule  of  law.  It  is  with  a  profound  under- 
standing of  philosophy  and  history 
that  President  Bush  has  creatively 
sought  to  advance  his  far-reaching 
"new  world  order"  theme. 

In  this  context,  it  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized that  if  this  conflict  is  not 
resolved  in  a  manner  which  at  least  re- 
stores the  status  quo  ante,  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  the  international 
system  that  is  largely  our  inspired  cre- 
ation will  be  undercut  with  incalcula- 
ble consequences. 
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Saddam  must  realize  that  whereas  at 
Issue  for  the  United  States  and  the 
world  community  are  calculations  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  possible  casualties, 
the  Issue  for  him  and  his  country  is  life 
and  death  Iraq  will  be  a  viable  country 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  only  if  he 
opts  to  rejoin  the  community  of  civ- 
ilized nations. 

Likewise,  the  United  States  must  re- 
alize that  there  are  many  parties  in  the 
Middle  East  who  believe  the  West  ha.s 
given  insufficient  attention  to  their 
concerns.  And  citizens  of  many  coun- 
tries, including  our  own.  believe  gov- 
ernments have  been  slow  to  respond  to 
siren  calls  for  more  forthcoming  arms 
control. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  impressive  how 
American  public  opinion  when  polled 
reflects  more  concern  about  the  pros- 
pect of  Iraq  obtaining  nuclear  weap- 
ons—that is.  efforts  to  circumvent  the 
strictures  of  the  Nuclear  Non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty— than  any  other  factor  In 
addition,  the  public  has  reacted  with 
serious  concern  to  Saddam's  threats  to 
utilize  the  poor  man's  weapons  of  mass 
destruction:  Biochemical  weapons. 
Common  sense  would  indicate  that  if 
the  United  States  is  to  insist  on  re- 
straining the  spread  of  deadly  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agents  as  well  as 
nuclear  arms,  it  must  recognize  that 
other  countries  have  every  right  to  in- 
sist that  the  nuclear  powers  assume 
new  restraints  and  bring  nuclear  test- 
ing to  a  halt.  As  discourse  commences 
on  strategic  arms  reduction  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  so  should  tliscourse 
commence  on  an  internationally  bind- 
ing nuclear  test  ban  and  a  regional 
Middle  Eastern  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol, including  the  possibility  of  enact- 
ing a  verifiable  nuclear  weapons-free 
zone  in  the  region. 

Turning  to  the  notion  of  "last  re- 
sort" in  jusl-war  theory,  this  concept 
has  applied  principally  to  offensive 
war  The  core  of  "last  resort  "  requires 
that  peaceful  means  for  rectifying  in- 
justice be  explored  before  a  punitive  re- 
sponse is  undertaken. 

To  probe  prospects  for  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  Issues  at  stake,  the 
administration  has  the  obligation  to 
walk  the  extra  mile  for  peace  Rec- 
ognizing this  obligation,  the  President 
properly  authorized  a  ministerial  level 
dialog  with  Iraq.  But  Saddam,  revealed 
no  flexibility  on  compliance  with  U.N. 
resolutions  during  Secretary  Baker's 
Geneva  talks.  His  emissary  even  re- 
fused to  receive  a  personal  letter  from 
President  Bush  and  escalated  Iraqi 
threats  with  a  bloodcurdling  sugges- 
tion that  the  State  of  Israel  will  be  at- 
tacked in  the  event  the  international 
community  attempts  to  free  Kuwait 

One  can  only  conclude  that  after  5 
months  of  unproductive  private  and 
public  diplomacy.  Iraq's  dialog  with  its 
Arab  neighbors  as  well  as  the  world 
community  has  largely  been  a  cyni- 
cally contrived  and  manipulative   'dia- 


logue des  sourdes."  a  tactic  violative  of 
every  principle  and  convention  upon 
which  peaceful  international  inter- 
course is  founded. 

Nevertheless,  as  both  President  Bush 
and  Secretary  Baker  have  emphasized, 
one  should  always  hold  open  the  quest 
for  peace.  Even  though  Saddam  and  his 
regime  represent  the  classic  aggressor, 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  region 
around  which— if  the  Iraqi  leadership 
were  to  respond  out  of  self-interests- 
compromise  might  still  develop.  This 
Member,  for  instance,  is  particularly 
optimistic  about  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's mission  to  Baghdad. 

One  possible  approach  for  the  world 
community  to  consider  would  be  to 
augment  its  current  menu  of  options  in 
the  gulf  crisis  with  a  new  carrot-and- 
stick  policy  aimed  at  achieving  US 
objectives  without  resort  to  force. 

Both  sides,  for  example,  appear  to  be 
locked  in  irreconcilable  positions,  with 
Saddam  insisting  that  Kuwait  remain 
part  of  Iraq  and  President  Bush  insist- 
ing that  the  status  quo  ante  be  reestab- 
lished In  this  circumstance,  one  option 
for  the  world  community  to  consider  is 
to  propose  as  a  carrot  to  Saddam— in 
conjunction  with  Iraqi  compliance  with 
U.N.  resolutions — the  placement  of  the 
Rumalia  oil  fields  under  international 
control.  If  all  or  a  part  of  the  wealth 
generated  from  this  enormous  field 
could  be  djfected  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  l^ogram  or  an  Arab 
developm«'>t  bank,  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic inec^uuies  of  the  region  could  be 
forthcomir\»ly  addressed. 

Perhaps  Tlhe  most  difficult  challenge 
of  diplomacy  is  to  put  yourself  in  your 
adversary  shoes  and  seek  common 
ground  when  little  seems  to  exist 

One  of  the  principal  if  transparent 
rationalizations  for  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  was  the  claim  that  the  Kuwai- 
tis were  stealing  oil  from  the  Rumalia 
field  for  the  benefit  of  the  al-Sabah 
family  rather  than  the  poor  and  dispos- 
-sessed  of  the  region.  Kuwait  is  a  small 
country  with  disproportionate  if  not 
unseemly  wealth.  Ironically,  the  best 
way  to  secure  Kuwait's  sovereign  bor- 
ders may  be  to  internationalize  part  of 
its  greatest  resource — oil— and  redis- 
tribute the  petroleum  profits  of  a  few 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  especially 
the  children  of  the  region.  Using  the 
field  as  a  carrot  and  ceding  its  proceeds 
to  the  have  nots  of  the  Arab  world 
could  help  Saddam  save  face  In  an  Arab 
context  without  allowing  him  to  profit 
from  aggression  .\t  the  same  time  it 
might  help  satisfy  Islam's  call  for 
Zakat,  or  almsgiving  to  the  poor 

In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  Iraqi 
access  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  a  deep 
water  pwrt  has  been  claimed  by  Bagh 
dad  to  be  one  of  those  grievances  lead- 
ing to  its  conflict  with  Kuwait,  in  the 
cont.ext  of  an  unconditional  Iraqi  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait,  the  international 
community  ought  to  consider  future 
guarantees    for    the    protection    of   an 


Iraqi  off-shore  oil  unloading  facility.  In 
modern  times  the  definition  of  a  port 
need  not  entail  the  characteristics  of  a 
city  resting  on  land.  A  metal  platform 
may  be  more  durable  than  a  deep-water 
landing  and  more  useful  than  a  sand- 
encrusted  island. 

Saddam  may  aspire  to  martyrdom, 
but  if  he  leads  his  people  from  prosper- 
ity to  ruination;  if  from  the  cradle  of 
civilization,  uncivilized  judgment  is 
prolonged,  he  will  go  down  in  history 
as  an  anti-prophet,  one  of  civilization  s 
most  injurious  criminals. 

From  an  American  perspective,  there 
is  little  support  for  war  based  solely  on 
a  desire  to  lower  the  price  of  gasoline  a 
few  cents  or  return  an  undemocratic 
government  to  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  profound  recognition 
that  Kuwait  is  a  legitimate  state,  that 
aggression  should  not  be  rewarded,  and 
that  the  Iraqi  terrorism  and  torture 
must  be  brought  to  an  end. 

In  just  war  doctrine,  particularly  as 
developed  after  Aquinas,  significant  at- 
tention has  been  accorded  the  estab- 
lishment of  Judicial  proceedings 
against  perpetrators  of  injustice.  In  the 
context  both  of  just  war  and  as  an  ad- 
ditional stick  which  Saddam  should  be 
made  graphically  aware,  the  world 
community  must  underscore  to  Sad- 
dam that  legal  accountability  is  the 
real  linkage  with  which  an  aggressor 
must  deal.  Linkages  asserted  by  ag- 
gressors, however  meritorious  the 
causes  espoused,  amount  to  blackmail 
and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  undeniable  that 
one  of  the  problems  with  any  potential 
peaceful  settlement  with  Iraq  rests 
with  the  concept  of  linkage  The  Presi- 
dent is  correct  in  suggesting  that  for- 
mal linkage  to  other  issues  is  spurious 
when  none  was  originally  intended  by 
Saddam  and  when  the  making  of  such 
linkage  implies  rewarding  aggression. 
On  the  other  hand,  whether  we  prefer  it 
or  not  a  new  world  order  implies  not 
only  greater  attention  to  international 
law  and  international  institutions  but 
in  the  American  philosophical  tradi- 
tion, a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind. 

Thus  the  U  S.  Government  has  little 
option  in  the  months  and  years  ahead 
but  to  deal  more  forthrightly  with  the 
Palestinian  issue  It  also  has  little  op- 
tion except  to  be  more  forthcoming  on 
the  test  ban  issue.  At  the  risk  of  hyper- 
bole, the  first  order  of  a  new  world 
order  should  be  negotiation  of  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  Erecting  effective 
barriers  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap>- 
ons  demands  restraint  Xx  accepted  by 
the  United  States  as  well  as  developing 
countries  like  Iraq 

In  a  legislative  sense,  the  issue  today 
is  whether  to  support  the  President's 
policies  and  judgments  or  see  them  un- 
dercut by  a  congressionally  led  policy 
of  delay  and  implicit  vacillation. 

If  through  a  patient  strategy  of  mili- 
tary containment  and  economic  sanc- 


tions alone  the  United  States  and  its 
coalition  partners  could  comi)el  Sad- 
dam to  surrender  his  ill-gotten  gains 
without  resort  to  force,  then  this  Mem- 
ber would  be  profoundly  supportive  of 
that  particular  policy. 

But  I  fear  that  though  these  unprece- 
dented economic  sanctions  will  se- 
verely pinch  Iraq's  economy,  they  are 
unlikely  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  evict 
Saddam's  500.000  troops  from  Kuwait. 
What  does  the  evidence  reveal? 

In  an  economic  sense,  the  sanctions 
appear  to  be  having  an  effect.  The  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  esti- 
mates that  the  sanctions  have  barred 
more  than  90  percent  of  Iraqi  imports 
and  more  than  97  percent  of  exports. 
Saddam  has  been  deprived  of  roughly 
$1.5  billion  of  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings monthly,  about  equal  to  a  third  of 
Iraq's  total  national  product.  Iraq's  fi- 
nancial holdings  and  line  of  credit 
abroad  have  been  frozen,  and  Baghdad 
has  no  access  to  Kuwait's  international 
holdings. 

In  addition.  Iraq's  economy  would  ap- 
pear to  be  unusually  exposed  to  sanc- 
tions as  a  form  of  coercive  diplomacy. 
It  is  dependent  on  oil  for  95  percent  of 
Its  exports,  and  is  dependent  on  im- 
ports for  30  percent  of  Its  GNP.  More- 
over, Iraq  Imports  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  its  peoples'  normal  caloric  in- 
take, over  70  percent  of  grain  consump- 
tion, and  over  90  percent  of  sugar  and 
vegetable  oils. 

According  to  one  congressional 
study,  Iraq  may  well  deplete  its  avail- 
able foreign  exchange  reserves  by  this 
spring,  leaving  it  little  hard  currency 
with  which  to  entice  large-scale  smug- 
gling. With  the  welfare  of  Iraqis  re- 
duced to  an  amount  equal  to  48  percent 
of  its  GNP.  and  with  little  access  to 
key  Imports.  Baghdad  will  probably  be 
compelled  to  shut  down  many  of  its 
productive  facilities  in  order  to  keep 
militarily  critical  enterprises  function- 
ing. 

Although  sanctions  will  affect  the 
Iraqi  military,  CIA  Director  Webster 
has  testified  that  it  will  only  affect 
Saddam's  troops  at  the  margins.  Iraqi 
ground  forces.  In  particular,  may  not 
be  significantly  alTected  by  sanctions 
even  over  time. 

But  will  Saddam,  a  dictator  who 
evinces  little  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
world  community  based  on  coercive 
sanctions  alone?  Will  sanctions  likely 
cause  a  popular  revolt  or  military  coup 
to  depose  him?  According  to  Director 
Webster's  testimony  on  December  4. 
1990: 

Despite  mounilng  disruptions  and  hard- 
sbipe  resulting  from  sanctions.  Saddam  ap- 
parently believes  that  he  can  outlast  Inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  sanctions.  We 
see  no  Indication  that  Saddam  is  concerned. 
at  this  point,  that  domestic  discontent  Is 
growing  to  levels  that  may  threaten  his  re- 
gime or  that  problems  from  the  sanctions 
are  causing  him  to  rethink  his  policy  on  Ku- 
wait. The  Iraqi  people  have  experienced  con- 


siderable deprivation  in  the  past.  Given  the 
brutal  nature  of  the  Iraqi  security  services, 
the  population  is  not  llliely  to  oppose  Sad- 
dam openly.  Our  Judgment  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be.  that  there  is  no  assurance  or 
gruarantee  that  economic  hardships  will  com- 
pel Saddam  to  change  his  policies  or  lead  to 
internal  unrest  that  would  threaten  his 
regime. 

Meanwhile,  will  the  remarkably  di- 
verse and  unprecedented  U.N.  coalition 
remain  intact?  Will  the  troubled  world 
economy  and  the  economies  of  many 
developing  countries,  including  the 
newly  democratic  nations  of  Eastern 
and  central  Europe,  stand  the  strain 
imposed  by  a  lengthy  continuation  of 
this  crisis?  Sanctions-only  advocates 
must  be  willing  to  contemplate  grow- 
ing economic  chaos  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Budapest,  Manila,  and  Prague,  as  well 
as  a  lengthened  recession  in  the  United 
States,  with  no  assurance  of  success 
and  Increasing  evidence  that  the  inter- 
national community  will  be  far  more 
fractured  a  year  from  now  than  today. 

And  all  the  while,  will  Saddam  con- 
tinue to  practice  his  cruel  barbarism 
against  the  Kuwaiti  people?  Will  his 
military  continue  to  dig  in,  to  fortify, 
and  strengthen  their  sand  redoubts. 
Will  Saddam  use  the  intervening 
months  to  augment  and  perfect  his 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  most 
dangerously  his  biological  warfare  ca- 
pabilities? Biological  warfare,  after  all. 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  nuclear  and 
any  unscrupulous  dictator  can  make 
far  faster  progress  on  germ  develop)- 
ment  that  may  spread  as  fast  as  a  com- 
mon cold  than  nuclear  weapons  which, 
as  destructive  as  they  are.  have  more 
defined  limits.  These  weighty  concerns 
must  be  factored  into  any  conceivable 
scenario  for  a  sanctions-only  strategy 
in  the  gulf  and  any  considerations  of 
Just-war  doctrine. 

No  one  should  be  under  any  illusion 
that  Saddam  is  engaged  in  a  patriotic 
struggle,  either  for  his  people  or  a  pan- 
Arab  cause.  Nor  is  the  American  re- 
sponse fundamentally  a  patriotic  de- 
fense of  our  own  borders.  Rather,  it  is 
the  fulfillment  of  a  solemn  obligation 
to  uphold  our  own  interest,  sanctified 
by  treaty,  to  act  in  concert  with  others 
to  uphold  the  fundamental  principles  of 
civilized  conduct  that  are  the  founda- 
tion for  a  peaceful  world  order.  If  force 
must  be  used  to  roll  back  the  Iraqi  con- 
quest, it  will  be  an  act  of  law  enforce- 
ment rather  than  an  act  of  warfare.  In 
this  sense,  our  troops  will  be  acting  as 
constables  or  marshals  enforcing  the 
law  abroad,  rather  than  simply  as  sol- 
diers of  a  single  state. 

Warfare  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  scourge  of  nationalism,  but  in  this 
instance  the  use  of  force  is  Intended  to 
be  authorized  to  defend  an  inter- 
national collective  security  system,  to 
undercut  rather  than  bolster  narrow, 
destructive  nationalism. 

In  the  final  measure,  the  decision 
whether  instruments  of  war  will  be  em- 
ployed rests  more  with  Saddam  than 


decisionmakers  in  Washington.  As  a 
Member  who  is  probably  as  apprehen- 
sive as  anyone  about  the  long-term 
ramifications  of  conflict,  and  the  long 
and  obscure  vistas  war  opens  up,  I  am 
nonetheless  convinced  that  Congress 
should  continue  at  this  point  to  give 
the  President  every  benefit  of  doubt. 
This  is  a  time  for  American  unity;  a 
willful  undercutting  of  executive 
branch  policies  makes  further  aggres- 
sion and  continued  oppression  more, 
not  less,  likely. 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  Saddam 
has  no  rational  choice  except  to  blink 
before  the  15th,  unless  Ajnerlca  blinks 
first.  I  would  only  suggest  that  under- 
cutting our  President  at  this  critical 
juncture  would  drive  a  stake  into 
international  order.  If  this  Congress 
sends  a  message  of  no  confidence  to  the 
executive  branch,  it  will  be  sending  a 
message  of  no  mandate  to  Secretary 
General  de  Cuellar  in  his  critical  mis- 
sion to  Bagdad.  The  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute  will 
decrease  with  Saddam  being  invited  to 
conclude  American  leadership  is  fiac- 
cid.  lacking  in  backbone. 

On  questions  of  war  and  peace,  there 
is  a  societal  imperative  for  caution; 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  ambiva- 
lence is  not  synonjrmous  with  states- 
manship and  that  anxietyship  is  no 
substitute  for  leadership.  The  possibil- 
ity that  this  Congress  would  dem- 
onstrate less  resolve  and  adherence  to 
principle  than  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil simply  defies  explication. 

We  have  a  number  of  precise  objec- 
tives in  Kuwait,  but  the  primary  one  is 
surely  to  achieve  all  others  with  the 
least  loss  of  life,  Arab  as  well  as  West- 
em.  My  sense  is  the  President's  two- 
track  policy — preparedness  for  dialog 
as  well  as  war — holds  the  best  chance 
to  effectuate  the  will  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  to  achieve  long-term 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world's  most 
explosive  geostrateglc  cauldron. 

In  500  b.c.  the  Chinese  sage  Sun  Tzu 
wrote  in  the  classic  "The  Art  of  War" 
that  "Supreme  excellence  consists  in 
breaking  ihe  enemy's  resistance  with- 
out fighting."  Almost  1.000  years  later, 
the  Roman  General  Belisartus  coun- 
seled that.  "The  most  complete  and 
happy  victory  is  this:  to  compel  one's 
enemy  to  give  up  his  purpose,  while 
suffering  no  harm  oneself." 

It  may  be  a  paradox,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  prospect  of  peace  in 
this  medieval  Middle  Eastern  setting  is 
clearly  enhanced  by  preparation  for 
war  and  the  avoidance  of  political 
equivocation  in  Washington.  The  pros- 
pect of  war  looms  more  dangerously  if 
Saddam  concludes  that  he  has  punc- 
tured American  resolve. 

In  this  context,  it  is  my  judgment 
that  Congress  best  advances  the  imper- 
ative for  peace  by  making  Sadd&m 
aware  that,  as  concluded  by  Congress— 
which  is  the  reflection  of  the  will  and 
judgment   of  the   American   people 
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police  action  wa*   with  Iraq  would   be 
just,  although  undesirable 

Likewise,  the  administration  mu.st 
understand  the  admonition  of  Sun  Tzu 
that  "when  you  surround  an  army 
leave  an  outlet  free.  Do  not  press  a  des- 
perate foe  too  hard  "  As  the  British 
military  historian  and  strategist  B.H 
Llddel  Hart  warned:  'Never  corner  an 
opponent." 

The  prospect  of  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  this  International  drama  is  real,  if 
both  sides  can  come  to  an  understand 
ing  that  based  on  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  good  faith  efforts  can  be 
undertaken  to  deal  with  disparities  of 
wealth  In  the  region  and  the  problem  of 
displaced  people. 

Aggression  cannot  be  rewarded,  but 
Saddam  as  much  aa  any  leader  in  the 
world  has  in  his  grasp  the  possibility  of 
changing  stripes  Instead  of  continuing 
to  oppress  his  and  the  Kuwaiti  people, 
he  has  the  extraordinary  opportunity 
of  becoming  a  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed of  the  region.  Such  a  tantaliz- 
ing opportunity  as  much  as  the  threat 
of  ruination  of  his  own  country  must 
bring  him  to  his  senses.  For  reasons  of 
self-interest  as  well  as  historical  Judg 
ment.  Saddam  is  likely  to  blink  Ac- 
cordingly. I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  that  good  can  come  from 
this  confrontation,  that  order  can  be 
achieved,  that  use  of  force  can  be 
avoided,  but  only  if  American  resolve 
is  not  fractured.  Accordingly,  in  the 
strongest  terms.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bipartisan  approach  to  American  for- 
eign policy 


D  1220 

CONFLICT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp<:)re  (Mr 
Taylor  of  Mississippi)  Under  the  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes 

Ms  KAPTUR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  to  the  acting 
Speaker  this  evening  and  all  of  the 
clerks,  and  the  recording  clerks  and 
the  teller  clerks  and  the  people  in  the 
TV  crews.  We  are  moving  on  toward 
midnight  here  in  Washington,  and  all 
of  these  Individuals  who  are  working 
very  late  hours  are  also  a  part  of  this 
debate,  and  we  want  to  especially  rec- 
ognize them  this  evening 

I  am  beginning  my  ninth  year  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  never  in  that  period  of  time 
have  I  asked  for  an  hour  in  order  to  ex- 
press views  on  an  issue  such  as  this  I 
consider  this  to  be  the  most  important 
set  of  votes  that  I  will  cast  in  my  con- 
gressional career,  certainly  my  con- 
gressional career  to  date  I  will  be  one 
Member  who  will  be  supporting  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution,  and  I 
am  a  Member  who  Is  not  prepared  to 
give  the  President  a  blank  check  in  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East. 


Let  me  speak  this  evening  as  one  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  grew  up 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  whose  friends 
fought  and  died  in  that  battle  where 
America  lost  over  50.000  of  its  finest 
young  men  and  women  in  that  conflict, 
and  in  an  equal  tragedy,  since  that 
lime,  another  50.000  have  died  here  at 
home  from  wax-related  illnesses  and 
suicide.  Theirs  is  largely  an  untold 
story  They  fought  an  undeclared  war. 
one  that  split  the  Nation  in  two.  and 
left  our  troops  subject  not  only  to  the 
abuses  of  war.  but  the  equal  abuses  of 
coming  home  to  a  Nation  divided 

The  State  of  Ohio  and  the  district 
that  I  represent  are  patriotic  beyond 
measure  We  well  understand  the 
meaning  of  duty.  Our  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  VF'W  haii  the  second 
largest  membership  in  the  United 
States,  even  though  we  are  not  the  sec- 
ond most  populous  State  Ohio's  Amer 
lean  Legion  sends  more  boys  and  girls 
to  Boys'  State  and  Girls'  State  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  we 
are  not  the  most  populous  State  in  the 
Union. 

We  are  home  to  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  and  dozens  of  other  Active 
and  Reserve  units  In  fact.  Ohio  leads 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  Active  and 
Reserve  memtiers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  enrolled  in  the  G.I.  edu- 
cational benefits  program.  Most  of  our 
medical  and  naval  reserve  units  have 
already  been  called,  others  are  on 
standby 

Our  citizens  have  the  experience  and 
willingness  to  serve  and  fight,  but  they 
want  to  understand  why.  We  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  hold  a  sacred  trust 
with  our  troops  in  the  field  as  well  as 
our  citizenry  here  at  home  There  must 
be  no  doubt  about  why  America  moves 
to  war  The  reasons  must  be  crystal 
clear  and  the  objectives  honorable.  War 
must  be  the  very  last  of  resorts,  not 
the  first 

I  appreciate  our  congressional  leader- 
ship responding  to  the  pleas  inside  this 
body  to  hold  this  debate  and  discussion 
prior  to  January  16  I  wish  it  had  come 
earlier,  last  year  in  fact,  because  in 
many  ways  decisions  made  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive have  already  placed  us  in  a  po- 
sition that  if  we  support  our  President 
fully  now  we  automatically  approve 
the  deaths  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  own  US  forces.  What  a  position 
to  be  in. 

Yet.  the  Constitution  demands  our 
Involvement,  and  like  the  President, 
we  also  take  on  oath  of  office  to  pro- 
tect our  Constitution  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic.  We  must 
discharge  our  duties,  and  if  Saddam 
Hussein  is  listening  to  this  debate,  let 
him  understand  that  in  America  we 
allow  for  debate,  even  in  our  highest 
legislative  bodies,  for  we  fundamen- 
tally believe  in  the  capacity  of  our  peo- 
ple, through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, to  make  their  opinions  known,  to 
be  represented 
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In  this  debate  we  respect  those  who 
disagree  with  us.  but  we  will  defend 
with  our  last  breath  their  rights  to  ex- 
press their  views.  That  is  why  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  the  most  stable  political 
republic  on  the  face  of  the  Elarth.  It  Is 
why  we  love  this  land  and  her  remark- 
able people. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
Congress  that  meets  its  constitutional 
responsibilities.  This  branch  of  govern- 
ment is  not  an  extension  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  nor  its  handmaiden.  Each 
of  us  is  elected  in  our  own  right  and  is 
sworn  to  the  very  same  oath  as  the 
head  of  the  executive  branch,  our 
President.  Each  of  us  must  uphold  the 
oath  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 

When  I  was  privileged  to  be  sworn  in 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  promised 
myself  that  I  would  never  be  a  party  to 
any  undeclared  war.  The  Vietnam  exve- 
rience  was  too  divisive  and  lacked  the 
national  will  to  carry  forth  national 
policy. 

Today  we  are  afforded  our  constitu- 
tional rights  to  debate  war  before  It 
happens,  and  so  we  should. 

1  speak  tonight  on  behalf  of  every 
mother,  every  wife,  every  father,  every 
husband  and  relative  who  has  a  loved 
one  serving  our  Nation  In  the  U.S. 
military  All  of  them  must  be  assured 
by  our  actions  here  In  the  Congress  and 
the  President's  actions  that  all  diplo- 
matic and  peaceful  means  toward  reso- 
lution of  this  conflict  have  been  ex- 
hausted before  the  war  option  is 
triggered 

How  can  anyone  in  this  body  hon- 
estly say  that  all  diplomatic  means 
have  been  exhausted"'  Our  Secretary  of 
State  spent  all  of  6  hours  In  a  meeting 
the  other  day.  One  cannot  even  con- 
clude that  any  negotiations  even  oc- 
curred. It  was  another  press  event  at 
which  ultimatums  were  delivered  by 
both  sides 

Our  troops  deserve  finer  and  more 
committed  efforts.  Even  as  we  speak, 
diplomats  from  around  the  world  are 
trying  to  find  a  keyhole  through  which 
negotiations  can  begin.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  economic  sanctions  are 
locked  in  place.  They  will  take  time  to 
be  fully  felt  It  is  no  secret,  over  one- 
half  of  Iraq's  GNP  Is  tied  to  its  ability 
to  sell  its  oil,  and  It  is  unable  to  do 
that  Sanctions  will  exact  a  heavy  toll 
as  the  months  proceed  and  allied  co- 
operation on  these  sanctions  Is  the  one 
area  where  we  can  say  our  allies  are 
helping  us  fully.  They  certainly  are  not 
helping  us  with  the  money  to  pay  for 
this  massive  deployment,  nor  with  sig- 
nificant troop  strength,  combat  troop 
stength  that  is  battle-hardened. 

Letting  the  economic  noose  tighten 
slowly  around  Iraq  Is  a  much  more 
credible  posture  for  the  United  States 
at  this  juncture  than  becoming  an  ag- 
gressor nation  ourselves  to  respond  to 
Hussein's  aggression.  War  should  only 
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be  a  last  resort.  The  lives  of  our  people 
and  civilians  in  that  region  are  much 
too  precious. 

During  this  debate,  it  is  important  to 
place  on  the  record  reasons  about  why 
America  should  be  Involved  in  this  con- 
nict.  Of  late  I  have  become  more  and 
more  concerned  that  the  debate  has 
centered  on  the  how  of  it  all.  W'e  read 
about  perhaps  air  strikes  will  happen 
first,  and  then  perhaps  ground  forces. 
And  then  we  read  estimates  of  how 
many  will  die.  500.  1.000  10.000  perhaps 
more.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
ordered  50.000  caskets  just  in  case,  and 
now  over  16.000  body  bags.  We  see  on 
TV  our  troops  being  immunized  and 
donning  gas  masks.  WTiat  we  do  not 
hear  enough  about  is  why  we  are  there, 
and  for  how  long  and  the  causes  for 
which  we  are  fighting. 

D  2330 

First,  we  heard  that  America  was 
there  to  deter  aggression  and  restore 
the  legitimate  Government  of  Kuwait. 
That  did  not  ring  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, so  a  new  rhetoric  was  forthcoming. 
America,  it  was  said,  was  there  to  pre- 
serve key  resources.  Oil  was  never 
mentioned  outright,  but  other  words 
were:  Jobs,  economic  security,  and 
then  the  real  clincher,  the  American 
way  of  life:  then  later  the  administra- 
tion began  talking  about  Iraq's  nuclear 
capability  and  its  potential  threat  in 
the  future. 

I  would  like  to  examine  each  of  these 
Issues.  The  President  says  that  Amer- 
ica must  stop  aggression.  If  this  is  so 
and  America  is  the  world's  policeman, 
why  did  not  America  intervene  and 
stop  aggression  when  the  U.S.S.R.  in- 
vaded Afghanistan  or  Hungary  or 
Czechoslovakia  in  years  past?  If  the 
Soviet  Union  soon  occupies  the  Baltic 
States  which  long  for  democracy,  will 
America  stand  up  for  those  subjugated 
peoples,  or  how  about  when  Turkey  in- 
vaded Cyprus?  Where  was  America 
then?  Or  when  Israel  Invaded  Egypt,  or 
when  China  moved  Into  Tibet,  or.  in 
fact,  where  was  America  during  the 
Iran-Iraq  war?  We  seemed  to  be  on  both 
sides  of  that  one  depending  on  what 
month  It  was.  Or  how  about  when  Syria 
went  into  Lebanon  as  recently  as  a  few 
days  ago?  Where  was  America  then  in 
standing  up  to  aggressors?  Why  does 
America  now  see  only  this  particular 
Iraqi  aggression  as  in  its  vital  inter- 
ests? 

There  Is  only  one  common  denomina- 
tor that  explains  President  Bush's  rush 
to  war.  and  that  is  oil.  on  which  the 
Western  World  for  too  long  has  become 
Increasingly  dependent. 

Although  some  of  the  oil  companies 
have  been  nationalized,  the  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  of  Middle  E^ast  oil 
is  a  Fortune  500  company  activity. 
What  are  the  Interests  of  Aramco  and 
British  Petroleum  and  Shell  and  Exxon 
and  Gulf  and  Texaco  and  Mobil  and 
Chevron? 


It  is  surprising  how  very  little  has 
been  written  about  the  role  of  the 
international  oil  companies,  and  the  si- 
lence is  deadening.  Yet  we  can  read 
very  clearly  in  economic  reports  that 
come  out.  In  December  of  last  year,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Middle  East  situation  there 
was  an  average  fourth  quarter  gain  of 
64  percent  in  forecasted  new  profits  for 
the  12  major  oil  companies.  The  compa- 
nies included  Amoco  with  a  57-percent 
increase  in  profits.  Arco,  a  61-percent 
increase  in  profits,  British  Petroleum, 
whose  major  interest  is  in  Kuwait,  a 
112-percent  increase  in  profits.  Chev- 
ron, a  113-percent  increase  in  profits. 
Exxon,  a  41-p>ercent  increase  in  profits. 
Mobil,  a  42-percent  increase  in  profits. 
Phillips,  a  265-percent  increase  in  prof- 
its. Texaco,  a  110-percent  increase  in 
profits,  and  Unocal,  a  500- percent  in- 
crease in  profits. 

Fourth  quarter  earnings  for  oil  com- 
panies have  significantly  increased. 
Big  oil  companies  have  sold  crude  at 
about  $30  a  barrel  in  this  quarter,  or  510 
a  barrel  more  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  a  year  ago.  That  is  a  50-per- 
cent increase. 

As  well,  the  inter- Arab  oil  conflict 
inherent  in  this  invasion  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq  concerns  control  of  oil  and  access 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  book  enti- 
tled "Oil  Turmoil  and  Islam  in  the 
Middle  East."  the  author  discusses  the 
dominant  role  of  Saudi  Arabia  over  her 
neighbors  as  a  source  of  potential  envy, 
conflict,  and  unrest  in  the  Arab  world. 
To  quote. 

Saudi  Arabia's  apparently  boundless 
wealth  fuels  Saudi  influence  in  the  Arab 
world,  often  to  the  consternation  of  her 
neighbors  Saudi  wealth  and  predominant 
share  of  the  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries'  proven  reserves  give 
King  Fahd  control  over  any  decision  con- 
cerning the  collective  use  of  Arab  oil.  If  the 
share  of  oil  exporting  nation's  reserves  con- 
trolled by  Saudi  Arabia's  political  allies  is 
added  to  the  Saudi  share,  the  conservative 
bloc  in  that  region  controls  fully  75  percent 
of  all  of  those  Middle  Eastern  countries' 
total  reserves.  In  comparison,  the  so-called 
radical  oil  producers,  which  include  Ii^q, 
Libya  and  Algeria,  control  only  19  percent  of 
Arab  reserves,  seventy-five  percent  versus 
nineteen  percent.  Production  capacity  also 
strengthens  the  conservative  bloc's  hand 
From  1973  to  1975.  the  conservative  bloc  pro- 
duced an  average  of  70.3  percent  of  the  Arab 
exporting  nations'  total  output.  The  Saudi 
share  alone  avera«red  nearly  half.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  the  only  member  able  to  increase  pro- 
duction significantly.  At  any  time  the  Saudi 
fields  could  Increase  production  by  3.5  to  4  5 
million  barrels  per  day.  Out  of  their  addi- 
tional production  capacity,  all  of  the  other 
nations'  of  7.5  million  barrels  per  day.  the 
radical  states  combined  can  produce  only  2 
million  barrels  per  day.  only  about  one-third 
of  It.  which  obviously  weakens  their  bargain- 
ing position  in  their  own  inter-Arab  union. 

In  summary,  it  is  ironic  that  while 
the  radical  states  have  consistently  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  the  oil  weajwn.  It  is 
the  conservative  states  which  control 
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the    issue.    The    inter-Arab    tension    is 
historic  and  growing. 

The  Arab  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries could  never  use  politically  their 
oil  wealth  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Saudi-led  conservatives.  Without 
Saudi  consent,  the  oil  weap>on  is  quite 
like  a  large  artillery  piece  ■without  am- 
munition. Therefore,  the  conser\'ative 
bloc  can  render  impotent  any  maverick 
attempt  by  the  radicals  to  impose  an 
oil  policy  similar  to  that  of  1973. 

The  conservative  members  actually 
control  the  use  of  oil  for  itself  and  the 
other  Arab  States.  The  conser\'ative 
bloc's  influence  on  the  use  of  the  oil 
weapon  is  manifest  in  its  foreign  cur- 
rency reserves.  The  reserves  allow  the 
petroleum  exix)rting  countries  to  cut 
production  drastically  for  several 
months  without  significant  loss  or  suf- 
fering. 

If  the  radical  states.  Iraq.  Libya. 
Syria,  attempted  to  reduce  production 
significantly,  the  consequent  impact 
on  their  domestic  economies  would 
likely  lead  to  ci\'il  unrest  and  to  politi- 
cal instability. 

The  combination  of  factors  such  as 
oil  production,  reserves,  surplus  capac- 
ity and  surplus  capital  makes  Saudi 
Arabia  and  its  conservative  allies  the 
only  states  capable  of  determining 
when,  whether,  how.  and  for  how  long 
oil  could  benefit  Arab  foreign  policy  It 
is  not  hard  to  understand  what  Is  at 
the  base  of  the  simmering  unrest  in  the 
region  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  her  allies, 
and  that  unrest  is  all  tied  to  oil  money 
and  the  control  of  it. 

If  we  look  at  maps  of  that  part  of  the 
world  and  each  of  those  nations,  they 
are  largely  deserts  with  the  population 
concentrated  in  the  areas  where  oil  is 
drawn,  refined  and  ultimately  shipped. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  eastern  edge 
even  of  Saudi  Arabia  along  the  gulf, 
the  largest  concentration  of  United 
States  citizens  living  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  works  for  Aramco  on  Saudi 
Arabia's  eastern  border. 

For  the  last  several  decades.  America 
has  become  more  and  more  dependent 
on  Middle  East  oil.  Germany  and  Japan 
are  even  more  dependent,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting that  these  nations  are  nearly 
silent  on  the  war  option  that  this  Con- 
gress is  considering  but  quite  vocal  on 
using  diplomatic  and  economic  sanc- 
tions for  a  long  period  of  time. 

For  our  Nation  which  has  failed  to 
develop  energy  independence  to  now 
ask  our  troops  to  fight  for  continued 
access  to  a  diminishing  oil  resource 
halfway  around  the  world,  in  my  judg- 
ment is  morally  wrong.  I  would  rather 
take  the  billions  of  dollars  the  United 
States  is  investing  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Middle  East  and  judiciously  bring 
money,  our  money,  and  our  troops 
back  home. 

Our  Nation  that  landed  a  man  on  the 
Moon  in  10  years  can  be  energy  self-suf- 
ficient by  the  21st  century,  just  10 
years  from  now. 
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AjTiertca  saw  this  crisis  coming.  This 
is  not  news  to  us. 

Over  15  years  ago.  Senator  Frank 
Church  of  Idaho,  maffniflcent  Amer- 
ican, held  hearings  in  the  Senate  on 
the  role  of  multinational  oil  companies 
and  concluded  that  if  the  world  failed 
to  set  up  international  institutions  ca- 
pable of  resolving  Middle  East  oil-re- 
lated disputes  and  distributing  those 
profits  fairly,  the  world  was  headed  for 
armed  conflict.  Then,  in  the  late  1970's. 
at  the  height  of  the  U.S.  energy  crisis. 
President  Carter  warned  the  energy 
challenge  was  the  "moral  equivalent  of 
war."  Some  Members  may  be  old 
enough  to  remember  that  phrase.  How- 
ever, during  the  decade  of  the  1980's  the 
Reagan- Bush  administration  failed  to 
followthrough  on  developing  an  energy 
policy  for  America.  They  did  not  lead 
this  country  for  our  people.  They 
fought  this  Congress  on  filling  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  and  they 
fought  Congress  on  developing  alter- 
native fuels.  They  resisted  conserva- 
tion efforts  in  everything  from  home 
construction  to  energy-efficient  en- 
gines. 

So  now.  our  people,  our  neighbors, 
are  being  asked  to  send  their  relatives, 
America's  troops  to  make  up  for  politi- 
cal blindness  at  the  highest  levels  of 
this  government.  Oil  is  not  worth  the 
loss  of  life  of  one  person  from  my  dis- 
trict or  any  other  district  in  this  coun- 
try. Let's  spend  those  billions  of  dol- 
lars being  wasted  in  the  desert,  let's 
spend  them  here  in  America  to  develop 
our  clean  coal  technologies,  our  agri- 
culture and  alcohol  fuels,  hydrogen  and 
solar  power,  and  create  thousands  of 
Jobs  here  at  home  in  communities  from 
coast  to  coast,  where  people  are  look- 
ing for  work. 

Even  if  the  United  States  Invaded 
Kuwait  tomorrow  and  took  all  of  It.  all 
of  its  oil,  how  many  years  of  oil  lie 
under  the  ground  of  Kuwait?  Only  30 
years  While  here  in  America  we  have 
over  1,200  years  just  in  recoverable  coal 
reserves  that  can  be  mined  and  sepa- 
rated into  clean  fuels  with  the  new 
technologies  available  to  us.  Of  course, 
the  oil  companies  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  but  this  is  certainly  within  the 
capacity  of  the  Nation  which  landed  a 
man  on  the  moon 

Now,  this  is  a  lime  of  deepening  re- 
cession in  America,  and  we  know  that 
75  percent  of  America's  world  trade  def- 
icit is  due  to  oil  and  auto  imports.  Over 
half  of  our  energy  is  imported.  At  the 
same  lime  as  we  do  that,  we  have 
•States  like  Texiia  and  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma,  and  Members  can  go  all  the 
way  from  Lorain.  OH.  and  Denver,  CO, 
and  all  the  mining  States  around  this 
country  in  deep  recession  where  people 
are  in  need  of  work  The  answer  to  the 
energy  problem  lies  wiihin  our  own 
borders  Not  sending  .Americas  best  to 
fight  a  desert  war  for  a  dwindling  re- 
source. 


Even  if  America  took  control  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  and 
all  of  their  oil.  we  still  have  more  re- 
coverable, twice  as  much,  just  recover- 
able coal  reserves  underground  in  this 
Nation,  If  we  but  have  the  will  to  de- 
velop it.  Our  goal  should  be  to  take 
care  of  our  business  here  at  home  as 
soon  as  possible.  Let  us  put  America 
back  on  a  sound  economic  and  energy 
footing  so  we  can  remain  the  standard 
bearer  of  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
and  do  so  not  by  the  force  of  our  arms, 
but  by  the  greater  power  of  the  ideal  of 
our  democratic  republic,  the  oldest 
functioning  democracy  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

Now,  America  has  no  treaty  obliga- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  akin  to  the 
Versailles  Treaty  which  bound  us  to 
Western  Europe's  defense  after  the 
First  World  War.  Rather  than  coveting 
oil.  America  rather  must  ask  what  is 
our  proper  role  in  a  region  where  we 
have  systematically  seen  the  collapse 
of  the  old  order— the  oil-rich  monar- 
chies that  kept  the  oil  flowing  from  the 
Middle  Eiast  for  most  of  the  century.  Of 
late,  we  have  seen  much  change.  Recall 
with  me,  we  have  seen  the  Shah  of  Iran 
deposed,  much  to  the  surprise  of  most 
of  the  West.  We  have  seen  the  Presi- 
dent of  Egypt,  Anwar  Sadat,  assas- 
sinated. One  week  he  was  on  the  cover 
of  Time  magazine  as  Man  of  the  Year, 
and  shortly  thereafter,  dead  in  his  own 
land.  We  have  witnessed  kings  in  that 
region  overthrown  in  Libya  and  Iraq. 
Saddam  Hussein  overthrew  a  king  We 
have  seen  unrest  in  Sudan,  and  cer- 
tainly in  Israel,  and  we  saw  for  8  years 
in  the  1980's  Iran-Iraq  war  In  which 
over  500.000  of  their  citizens  died. 

This  is  the  time  of  America  to  recog- 
nize that  the  old  order  in  the  Middle 
East,  based  on  kingdoms,  not  democ- 
racies, is  being  torn  from  within  by 
power  pressures  for  change.  Before 
going  to  war.  America  must  ask  how 
deeply,  and  for  how  long  does  the  Unit- 
ed States  intend  to  police  inter-Arab 
politics  to  preserve  the  old  order  What 
is  America's  obligation  to  bolster  the 
power  of  monarchies  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  for  the  Emirate  of 
Kuwaitr* 

Fundamentally,  the  Middle  Eiast 
needs  an  inter- Arab  version  of  NATO  to 
resolve  the  continuing  disputes  In  the 
region  which  will  continue  whether 
America  is  there  or  not.  America  can 
not  be  the  sentry  at  the  gate  for  all  the 
upheavals  that  will  be  forthcoming  in 
that  region  in  years  hence,  but  we  can 
be  a  constructive  force,  with  our  allies, 
to  forge  a  Middle  E^ast  version  of 
NATO 

Let  me  continue  for  the  record. 

The  President  likens  this  conflict  to 
World  War  II  But  unlike  World  War  II. 
the  United  Slates  has  no  Treaty  of 
Versailles  binding  us  to  mutual  secu- 
rity pacts  In  the  region  In  World  War 
II.  America  fought  to  preserve  democ- 
racies. In  this  instance,  we  are  doing 


just  the  opposite.  We  are  fighting  to 
preserve  kingdoms  and  emirates  be- 
cause of  our  dependence  on  their  oil. 
We  are  fighting  to  preserve  govern- 
ments that  have  invested  the  bulk  of 
their  revenues  outside  the  nations  in 
which  their  leaders  reside.  Saddam 
Hussein  is  likened  to  a  Hitler.  But  just 
last  July  our  own  government  told  him 
the  United  States  would  not  intervene 
in  inter-Arab  border  disputes,  and  just 
a  few  years  ago  the  Reagan-Bush  ad- 
ministration officially  recognized  the 
Government  of  Iraq,  and  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration fought  the  Congress  as  re- 
cently as  last  summer  on  trying  to 
place  sanctions  on  Iraq  for  its  human 
rights  abuses.  During  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
United  States  Arms  were  channeled  to 
Iraq  by  the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tion. So  which  Iraq  is  it  that  the  ad- 
ministration now  claims  we  must  fight 
against?  Did  the  Iraqi  nation  changes 
its  stripes,  or  did  we? 

After  World  War  II  the  United  States 
waited  in  Europt  and  supported  NATO 
for  over  40  years — to  stem  the  tide  of 
Soviet  expansion.  Why  must  we  now 
choose  the  war  option  rather  than  pa- 
tient, deliberate  sanctions'^  In  World 
War  II,  Hitler  systematically  rolled 
over  the  Industrialized  nations  adjoin- 
ing him.  Though  Hussein  is  an  aggres- 
sor, he  has  been  turned  back  in  his  ad- 
ventures, by  Israel,  by  Iran,  and  will  be 
turned  back  in  Kuwait  as  well 

If  he  is  a  Hitler,  he  Is  certainly  much 
less  successful,  and  he  is  not  an  indus- 
trial ixiwer  as  Germany  before  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II 

We  know  for  the  8  years  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tion supported  Iraq  and  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. In  fact,  up  until  last  August. 
Members  of  this  Congress  tried  to  en- 
lighten the  Bush  administration  of  the 
human  rights  abuses  going  on  in  Iraq, 
but  our  repeated  warnings  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden  last  August, 
the  administration  began  calling  Hus- 
sein a  new  Hitler.  Why  was  he  not  a 
Hitler  in  July  or  a  year  ago.  or  when 
President  Reagan  and  Vice  President 
Bush  recognized  the  nation  of  Iraq. 
When  did  he  change"'  Within  1  month. 
we  saw  the  administration  trying  to 
transform  the  desert  dictator  into  a 
Hitler  Somehow  it  does  not  ring  true 
when  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Iraq,  April  Glaspie  and  our  own  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  John  Kelly  told 
Congress  and  Hussein  both  back  in 
July  that  the  United  States  would  not 
interfere  In  inter-Arab  border  disputes, 
and  then  within  hours,  the  United 
States  had  deployed  200.000  troops  Two 
months  later.  200.000  more  troops.  And 
on  a  dime,  the  administration  reversed 
itself  and  said  the  situation  was  vital 
for  US   Interests. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  wait- 
ed in  Europe  and  NATO  for  over  40 
years. 
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We  withstood  the  Insults  of  Stalin. 
Khrushchev,  Brezhnev,  and  so  many 
other  dictators.  The  world  loves  Amer- 
ica, not  because  of  the  strength  of  her 
arms,  though  security  is  essential  in 
today's  world,  but  more  because  of  the 
force  of  the  idea  of  freedom  and  our  lib- 
erties. It  is  these  ideas  to  which  emerg- 
ing nations  aspire.  Let  us  not  be  dis- 
tracted by  those  who  would  use  force 
as  a  first  means  in  this  most  recent 
test  of  national  wills.  Those  with  the 
will  to  wait  out  sanctions  will  be  vic- 
torious in  the  end.  and  thousands  of 
lives  will  have  been  saved.  This  is  a  les- 
son for  America  to  teach  the  world. 

Now.  on  the  nuclear  threat,  some  say 
it  is  Iraq's  nuclear  threat  that  America 
should  fear,  but  America  has  withstood 
nuclear  threats  to  date,  all  of  them.  We 
acknowledge  this  is  a  dangerous  world. 
We  also  know  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion is  the  only  answer  other  than 
total  disarmament  by  all  powers  to 
withstand  a  nuclear  threat.  Our  ulti- 
mate posture  must  be  that  nuclear  dec- 
imation by  one  power  will  be  met  in 
equal  or  greater  force  by  another.  It  is 
this  mad  system  which  holds  the  vio- 
lence in  check. 

America  cannot  really  stop  Iraq,  nor 
China,  nor  Pakistan,  nor  the  dozens  of 
nations  that  will  seek  to  operationalize 
this  terrible  technology  as  we  move 
into  the  21st  century. 

We  must  be  diligent  in  moving  to 
limit  and  disarm  where  possible,  but  in 
the  end  our  ultimate  weapon  is  our 
own  ability  to  wreak  havoc  on  would- 
be  aggressors.  Such  is  the  world  we 
have  helped  to  create. 

.\s  far  as  the  importance  of  the  U.N. 
resolution,  let  me  commend  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
seeking  allied  support.  This  is  essential 
and  the  first  test  of  the  new  world 
order;  but  those  nations  who  signed 
that  commitment  have  a  largely  verbal 
commitment.  They  do  not  have  combat 
troops  in  place  in  any  manner  similar 
to  the  U.S.  deployment,  nor  have  they 
committed  real  money.  Even  Japan 
and  Germany,  whose  economies  are 
chugging  along,  have  not  met  their 
early  obligations  expected  as  of  this 
month. 

This  Congress  cannot  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility by  approving  a  blank 
check  resolution  such  as  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution or  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. It  simply  puts  too  much  faith  in 
an  uncertain  future  that  no  one  at  this 
point  can  predict.  We  must  preserve 
our  congressional  prerogatives. 

Now.  the  President  says  that  the 
United  States  must  restore  the  legiti- 
mate governments  in  the  region.  We  all 
desire  this;  but  an  equally  important 
question  is  how  legitimate  are  any  of 
these  governments  in  the  eyes  of  each 
other  when  their  borders  were  largely 
drawn  by  the  colonial  powers  who 
physically  vacated  the  region  over  the 
last  20  years  and  who  were  more  inter- 


ested in  oil  than  in  democracy.  It  was 
they  who  initially  let  the  big  oil  com- 
panies draw  the  borders  between  these 
nations  and  then  drained  the  oil  fields 
for  generations,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  politics  of  the  region  might  catch 
up  to  the  economy  someday. 

One  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  is  that  certain  families 
became  extremely  wealthy  and  did  not 
invest  encugh  of  their  oil  profits  in 
their  own  homelands.  They  put  their 
money  in  Western  banks,  they  sent 
their  children  to  frolic  in  the  Jet  set 
capitals  of  the  world  while  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  there  remained 
poor. 

Let  us  look  at  Kuwait,  a  most  inter- 
esting nation  to  check  the  balance 
sheets  on.  Kuwait's  economy,  and  some 
have  called  Kuwait  a  large  oil  well,  is 
dominated  by  the  Kuwait  Petroleum 
Co..  which  is  effectively  a  holding  com- 
pany with  a  large  number  of  subsidi- 
aries involved  in  the  production  and 
distribution  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas. 

Another  source  of  Kuwait's  power  is 
the  large  worldwide  investment  port- 
folio which  is  believed  to  yield  reve- 
nues equal,  if  not  larger,  than  income 
from  petroleum  exports.  And  where  is 
that  portfolio  invested^  The  Kuwait  in- 
vestment authority  is  located  mainly 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
Thus  we  see  Bri  tains  rush  to  join  the 
gulf  effort.  The  Kuwait  investment  au- 
thority holds  nearly  10  percent  of  Brit- 
ish petroleum. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  back 
in  December  that  the  fourth  quarter 
profits  for  B.P.  are  estimated  to  in- 
crease 112  percent  this  year. 

Kuwait  also  holds  investments  in  the 
United  States  which  total  nearly  $60 
billion  in  assets  overall.  These  invest- 
ments include  a  $3  billion  portfolio  of 
stocks  and  securities  managed  by  Mor- 
gan Stanley.  Undisclosed  portfolios 
managed  by  Citibank  and  Chase  Man- 
hattan, gold  reserves  at  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  a  stake  in  the 
partnership  led  by  the  Gordon  Invest- 
ment Corp.  that  plans  to  buy  Columbia 
Savings  and  Loan  $3  billion  Junk  bond 
portfolio. 

Kuwait's  investment  in  Britain  in- 
cludes 10.5  percent  of  the  Midland 
Bank.  11  percent  of  Travel  and  Finan- 
cial Services  concern  of  Hogg  Robin- 
son. They  are  the  owner  of  the  St.  Mar- 
tins Property  Corp..  builders  of  London 
Docklands  Development.  They  also 
hold  gold  reserves  at  the  Bank  of 
England. 

Kuwait's  investment  authority  holds 
58  billion  in  stocks  and  securities  in 
Japan,  and  the  Kuwait  Petroleum 
Corp.  also  has  European  holdings  of 
more  than  4.500  service  stations  in 
Hungary,  Italy,  Britain.  Scandanavia, 
Belgium.  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  four  oil  refineries  in  Europe. 
Not  bad  for  a  nation  of  less  than  2  mil- 
lion people  of  which  only  about  one- 


third  were  ever  allowed  to  vote  within 
the  nation  of  Kuwait  in  the  first  place. 

Is  it  any  wonder  to  use  that  revolu- 
tions, both  religious  and  militarj-,  have 
plagued  the  region  in  most  recent 
years.  The  region's  indigenous  politics 
is  just  emerging  and  subject  to  violent 
change.  The  world  will  not  be  able  to 
contain  those  pressures. 

The  United  Nations  would  best  focus 
its  efforts  on  how  to  create  a  Middle 
East  multinational  peacekeeping 
structure  as  part  of  the  solution  to  this 
situation  and  to  resolve  other  border 
disputes. 

In  talking  with  the  citizens  of  my 
district,  I  have  listened  closely  to  what 
they  have  been  saying  to  me.  They 
want  to  support  our  President,  but  fun- 
damentally they  do  not  believe  in  an 
early  rush  to  war.  They  want  to  give 
tough  sanctions  a  chance  to  work. 

Many  have  said  to  me.  "Marcy,  don't 
let  America  become  the  bad  guy  in  the 
Middle  East." 

They  say  to  me.  "Why  aren't  our  al- 
lies paying  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  this''  Where  are  their  troops''"  They 
ask  me. 

Many  have  said  that  dying  for  oil  is 
not  worth  the  price. 

In  fact.  I  am  getting  these  little  can- 
isters in  my  office  now  from  citizens 
saying.  "No  blood  for  oil." 

Many  have  asked  me  how  they  can 
conserve  in  their  households,  in  their 
buying  of  automobiles,  how  they  can 
cut  down  on  their  energy  consumption 
per  year.  Frankly,  more  women  have 
asked  me  that  question  than  men.  but 
I  have  been  surprised  at  how  many  peo- 
ple in  my  district  have  asked  me  that 
question.  They  do  not  want  their 
neighbors  to  die  in  the  Middle  East. 

Others  have  said  to  me  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  more  for  gas  if  it  will 
save  lives. 

For  the  record,  I  will  enter  some  of 
their  other  statements  for  history. 

Ln  sum,  let  me  say  that  I  support  our 
President  so  long  as  our  troops  remain 
in  a  defensive  posture.  Saddam  Hussein 
must  leave  Kuwait  and  we  should  give 
tough  economic  sanctions  sufficient 
time  to  work,  but  4  months  just  is  not 
realistic. 

We  should  develop  our  own  energy- 
sufficiency,  and  I  await  the  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Address  in  this  re- 
gard, and  we  should  set  a  national  goal 
to  make  this  Nation  energy  self-suffi- 
cient by  the  21st  century,  and  if  we  set 
our  minds  to  it.  we  could  do  It. 

We  should  work  to  transfer  the 
Armed  Forces  currently  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  into  an  international  peacekeep- 
ing force  and  downsize  Americas  com- 
mitment slowly  as  the  sanctions  take 
effect  and  we  are  able  to  replace  our 
troops  with  those  from  other  nations 
as  well. 

D  2400 

And  we  should  support  the  President 
in  all  diplomatic  initiatives  and  other 
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grovemment-tn-srovemment  efforta  to 
reach  settlement  in  the  reg'ion. 

I  think  that  dolni?  this  we  would  ex- 
hibit to  the  best  of  our  ability  what 
President  Dwlurht  Elsenhower  not  so 
many  years  a^o  wisely  counseled  and 
described  as   "patient  courage." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  the  additional 
comments  I  referred  to  previously. 

WAR  CANNOT  HAPPEN  WrTHOUT  BODY  BAGS 

The  Waahlngxon  Post-ABC  Poll  shows  that 
68%  of  the  Amerlran  public  think  the  Con- 
gress should  tx?  rrrnrp  actively  supp<5rtln(r  the 
President  »  policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Of 
the  same  people  Interviewed  for  the  poll 
their  support  for  the  use  of  force  diminishes 
as  stion  as  casualties  are  mentioned  When 
asked  If  they  would  3upp*irl  the  use  of  force 
If  It  meant  the  loss  of  1,000  American  lives. 
H4%  favor  the  use  of  force  and  53%  oppose 
When  asked  if  they  would  support  war  If  It 
meant  10.000  casualties  36%  favor  the  use  of 
force  and  61%  oppose  force  One  Is  forced  to 
conclude  that  support  for  the  President  Is 
support  for  war  War  does  not  take  place 
without  body  t)a«n 

Who  18  fcK)lin«  who''  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment Just  placed  an  order  for  16.099  body 
b«^  with  a  company  in  Philadelphia  Why  Is 
the  Defense  Department  not  leveling  with 
the  American  public  and  telling  us  how 
many  cASuallies  t.o  expect 
,IOBS 

Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  has  stated 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  to  protect  Jobs  It  Is  estimated  that 
3.000  US  nationals  were  employed  in  Ku- 
wait Should  President  Bush  risk  the  killing 
of  3.000  soldiers  to  save  3.000  workers?  Does 
that  make  sense^ 

The  cost  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  Jl  billion  a  month  A  few 
months  at(o  the  Bush  Administration 
claimed  that  we  were  Involved  In  the  Middle 
East  to  protect  jobs  One  billion  dollars 
would  be  more  appropriately  invested  In  the 
United  StaU's  to  develop  new  Jobs. 

What  is  the  point  of  fighting  over  oil  fields 
when  In  a  war  they  will  be  destroyed  thus 
driving  up  the  price  of  oil  a^aln 

KlWArr  INVKSTMENT  AITHORITY 

Kuwait's  economy  i.s  dominated  by  the  Ku- 
wait Petroleum  Company  which  is  effec- 
tively a  holding  company  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  subsidiaries  and  partially  owned  com- 
panies Involved,  dlrei  t'.y  and  Indirectly,  with 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  Another  source 
of  economic  power  Is  the  large  and  presumed 
worldwide,  investment  p<jrtfolio  of  Kuwait. 
which  !s  believed  Ui  yield  revenues  equal  If 
not  larger  than  Income  from  petroleum  ex- 
ports 

All  main  Industrial  activities  In  Kuwait 
are  related  to  oil,  natural  gas.  or  the  boom- 
ing construction  industry  Efforts  to  foster 
other  industries  have  tteen  hampered  by  the 
small  size  of  the  domestic  market  and  lack 
of  natural  resources  other  than  hydro- 
carbons 

The  Kuwait.  Investment  Authority  is  lo- 
cated mainly  in  the  Unified  States  and  Brit- 
ain, thus  we  see  Britain  a  rush  U)  join  the 
Gulf  effort  Kuwait  Investment  .\uthorltv 
holds  9  8%  of  British  Petroleum  The  New 
York  Times  repr)rted  on  De<-ember  36.  1990 
that  the  fourth  quarter  profit*  for  British 
Petroleum  are  estimated  to  increase  112°« 

Kuwait  also  holds  Investments  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  which  total  Ub  billion  to  ISO  bll 
lion  in  assets  overall    These  Investments  In- 
clude a  S3  billion  portfolio  of  stocks  and  »e- 
curitiM  managed  by  Morgan  Stanley,  undls- 


i.lo.sed  portfolios  managed  by  Cititiank  and 
Chase  Manhattan:  Gold  Reserves  at  the  New 
'i'ork  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  a  stake  in  the 
partnership  led  by  the  Gordon  Investment 
Corporation  that  plans  to  buy  Columbia  Sav- 
ings and  Loans  $3  billion  junk  bond  port- 
folio. (Washington  Post.  August  6.  1990i 

Kuwait's  investment  in  Britain  Includes 
10.5%  of  Midland  Bank.  11.3%  of  travel  and 
financial  services  concern  Hogg  Robinson. 
Owner  of  St  Martins  Properly  Corp..  build- 
ers of  London  docklands  development;  Oold 
reserves  at  the  Bank  of  England 

Kuwait  Investment  authority  holds  (8  bil- 
lion in  stocks  and  securities  in  Japan,  72%  of 
Torraa  SA.  a  Spanish  Industrial  holding  com- 
pany with  Interests  In  170  different  compa- 
nies in  chemicals,  paper,  food  and  financial 
services.  37%  of  Dao  Heng  Holdings,  holding 
company  for  one  of  the  six  biggest  of  30  or  so 
local  Hong  Kong  Banks 

The  Kuwait  Petroleum  Corporation  also 
owns  Santa  Ke  International,  a  California- 
based  engineering  and  oil  exploration  com- 
pany purchased  in  1961  for  $2  5  billion  and 
has  European  holdings  of  more  than  4.500 
service  stations  in  Hungary.  Italy.  Britain. 
Scandinavia.  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands  and  4  oil  refineries  in  Europe 

OIL  COMPANIES  FOtTlTH  QL'AHTER  PROFrTS 

On  December  26.  1990.  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  as  a  result  of  the  Middle  East 
situation  an  average  fourth  quarter  gain  of 
64%  is  forecast  for  12  companies.  The  compa- 
nies included  Amoco  i57%i.  Arco  (61%).  Brit- 
ish Petroleum  (112%).  Chevron  (13%).  Exxon 
(41%).  Mobil  (42%  I.  Phillips  i266%).  Texaco 
(110%).  and  Unocal  (500%). 

Fourth  quarter  earnings  for  oil  companies 
have  significantly  increased.  Big  oil  compa- 
nies have  sold  crude  at  about  $30  a  barrel  in 
this  quarter,  or  $10  a  barrel  more  than  In  the 
corresponding  quarter  a  year  ago  This  is  a 
50  percent  Increase 

"Talk  and  negotiation  are  the  only  ways 
we  can  really  solve  problems  The  President 
should  temper  his  words  and  soften  them 
Otherwise,  he  will  only  create  unnecessary 
tensions  and  risk  an  armed  conflict." 

"As  a  democracy  we  must  have  discourse 
and  debate  and  It  cannot  be  stifled  because 
the  Administration  feels  It  will  expose  a  di- 
vided or  unsupportive  American  people  I  am 
unsupportlve  and  I  expect  the  truth  is  that 
the  nation  would  be  deeply  divided  by  war.  ' 

"He  (President  Bush)  has  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  American  people  the  reasons 
why  we  are  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Regardless  of 
the  cause.  I  feel  it  is  not  worth  losing  Amer- 
ican lives.  Can  the  President  go  to  war  with- 
out a  national  debate''  Without  Congress' 
consent?  And  just  what  are  the  goals  In  the 
Gulf  I  believe  he  has  gone  too  far.  too  fast. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  Americans 
when  I  say  our  hope  is  for  our  service  people 
to  return  home  unharmed." 

"I  hope  you  and  the  other  Congressmen 
and  women  will  consider  all  of  the  alter- 
natives to  war  I  wouldn"t  want  my  brother 
to  get  drafted  and  killed  in  another  Vietnam 
Would  you"*  " 

"According  to  the  Constitution  the  power 
of  declaring  war  belongs  to  Congress  1  hope 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  you  will  remind 
the  Executive  Branch  that  they  don't  have 
the  power  to  declare  war  Tell  George  Bush 
we  don't  want  another  Vietnam 

The  stjn.ement8  that  we  do  not  want  war. 
and  vet  the  continued  exchange  of  threats 
makes  me  wondi-r  if  w»*  might  not  be  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  engagn  the  Iraqis  in  battle 

"As  a  father  of  three  sons,  ages  21.  19.  and 
18,  I  also  have  a  deeply  per»unal  stake  In  the 
decisions  you  make." 


"The  irony  is  that  both  our  own  rhetoric 
and  Iraq  9  rhetoric  have  fed  upon  the  other 
and  have  consequently  dragged  us  both  fur- 
ther into  the  mire  of  noncommunication 
and  closer  to  military  confrontation  Recent 
positive  action  by  both  countries  itht-  call 
for  face-to-face  negotiations,  the  release  of 
hostages)  have  lost  momentum  in  the  face  of 
dogged  insistence  upon  rhetoric  " 

"We  should  remember  to  try  to  give  peace 
a  chance  The  military  option  should  be  the 
very  last  resort  Tlie  United  States  must  ex- 
haust all  possible  negotiations  before  ever 
rushing  into  war  " 

"Congress  must  be  able  to  have  a  say  in 
this  matter  As  the  Constitution  so  clearly 
states.  Congress  represents  the  American 
people.  Therefore,  only  Congress  can  express 
the  will  of  the  people  President  Bush  must 
consult  with  Congress  before  taking  any 
other  action  It  is  the  only  way  we  citizens 
can  either  provide  or  deny  our  support." 

"Since  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  I  have  not 
heard  one  person  say  we  should  go  to  war 
over  It  I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  war 
would  be  supported  by  the  US.  population.  A 
serious  energy  policy  would  get  a  lot  more 
support." 

"We  feel  that  there  has  been  an  insidious 
movement  to  divert  attention  away  from  do- 
mestic problems  by  calling  up  the  troops  and 
sounding  the  call  to  battle  We  can  hardly  af- 
ford the  costs  of  maintaining  our  armed 
forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  ought  to  with- 
draw This  President  may  need  to  lose  face 
in  order  to  establish  once  and  for  all  that, 
while  the  President  may  he  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  after  war  has  been 
declared,  he  or  she  may  not  threaten  or  at- 
tack another  country  without  the  consent  of 
Congress" 

"It  appears  that  George  Bush  is  single- 
handedly  leading  us  into  a  war  that  is  not 
what  most  citizens  feel  is  justified  or  nec- 
essary UN  Security  Council  approval  of 
the  use  of  force  does  not  make  it  right  for  us 
to  take  the  offensive  and  attack  Kuwait  War 
does  not  solve  anything,  and  in  this  case. 
bombings  would  destroy  the  oil  anyway 

"I  hope  that  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
will  consider  all  alternatives  to  military 
force,  and  make  sure  that  George  Bush  real 
izes  that  he  does  not  have  the  authority  or 
support  of  the  citizens  to  declare  war  This 
country  cannot  afford  another  situation  like 
Vietnam  Diplomacy  and  withdrawal  should 
be  the  words  rather  than  war 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  JOHN.soN  of  Connecticut  (at  the 
request  of  Mr  MICHEL)  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  Kranled  to: 

Mr  Dymallv  of  California  (at  his 
own  request)  for  the  week  of  January  7, 
on  account  of  mediial  reasons 


SPECL\L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lal  the  re- 
(juest  of  .Mr  Oilman  )  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material.) 
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Mr.  Fields,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  January  10  and  11. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Washington)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Kaptur.  for  60  minutes,  today, 
and  on  January  11. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pease,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weldon)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr  McEwen.  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  10.  11.  and  12. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day.  on  January  11  and  12. 

Mr.  Leach,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Weldon.  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 11. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SIKORSKI)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  DeFazio.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day.  on  January  10.  11.  12.  14. 
16.  and  18. 

Mr,  SiKORSKi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  for  5  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 11. 

Mr.  Scheuer.  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 12. 

Mr.  PosHARD.  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 11. 

Mr.  Faleomavaega.  for  60  minutes, 
on  January  11. 


Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  KILDEE. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 
Mr.  Fazio. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i^ermlssion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WASHINGTON)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OILMAN)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  CHANDLER. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WELDON)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SiKORSKi)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BoNiOR  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  LowEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 


Ms. 


ADJOURNMENT 
KAPTUR.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  move 


the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  midnight)  under  its 
previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Friday,  January  11.  at  9  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

262  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  li- 
cense for  the  export  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment sold  commercially  to  the  United  King- 
dom (Transmittal  No.  DTC-18-91).  pursuant 
to  22  use.  2T76(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

263.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
quest that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  adopt  a  Resolution  stating  that 
Congress  supports  the  use  of  all  necessary 
means  to  implement  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  678  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-27);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  order  to 
be  printed. 

264.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Manager's  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  use.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

265  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

266  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers"  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3>;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

267  A  letter  from  the  US.  Office  of  Special 
Counsel,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  use.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  nscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Coinmittee  on  Government  Operations 

269  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  repwrt  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Ojperatlons. 

270  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Claims 
court,  transmitting  the  court's  report  for  the 
year  ended  September  30.  1990.  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C,  791(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

271.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, transmitting  the  report  on  the 


operation  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment for  the  period  October  1.  1969  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  1356n; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

272.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Dep&rtznent  of  State, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  FYesidentlal  Deter- 
mination 91-9.  and  justification  thereto; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILJ.^S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY;  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  27.  Resolution  providing  for  debate  and 
consideration  of  resolutions  on  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  (Rept  102-1):  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.   public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CLAY: 
H.R.  472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  establish  certain  bound- 
aries for  the  Eleven  Point  River,  MO:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  to  make 
it  unlawful  to  obstruct  the  operation  of.  or 
harass  any  activity  permitted  under,  a  graz- 
ing permit  or  lease,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    HANSEN    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Bentley.    Mr.    Wilson.    Mr.    Laoo- 
MARSINO,  and  Mr.  Bateman): 
H.R.  474.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Eth- 
ics in  Government  Act  of  1978  and  the  Rules 
of   the   House    of  Representatives   to   allow 
speeches,  appearances,  and  articles  by  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States  if 
unrelated  to  that  individual's  ofTlcial  duties 
or   status,    jointly,    to    the   Committees   on 
House  Administration.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  Judiciary,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr  KANJORSKI; 
H.R.  475.  A  bill  to  ensure  compliance  with 
article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  on  the  human 
and  financial  costs  of  war  as  well  as  plans  for 
financing  war.  to  authorise  regular  reviews 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  the  human  and  flnsji- 
clal  costs  of  war.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     KILDEE     (for    himself.     Mr. 

Bonior,  Mr.  Dwoell,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 

Levin    of    Michigan.    Mr     Ford    of 

Michigan.  Ms.  Collins  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Carh,  Mr.  TRAXhER.  Mr,  HKRTKL. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  and  Mr.  Co>rirERS): 

H.R.  476.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  rivers 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  as  components  of 

the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

interior  and  insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SOLARZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Michel.    Mr.    Fascell.    Mr.    Br(X>m- 

FIELD,    Mr.    MONTOOMERT.    Mr.    ASPIN. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Mcrtha.  Mr  Acx- 
ERMAN.    Mr.   Edwards   of  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Galleoly.  Mr.  Le- 
viNE  of  California.  Mr    Gii.man.  Mr 

MCCURDY.  Mr.  HUNTKK.  Mr    SKF.l.TON. 

Mr  HYDE,  Mr.  STENH01..M.  Mr   Leach. 
Mr  ToKKlCELLl.  Mr   Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr     Solomon,    Mr.    KvL.    Mr. 
Lai  OHi.iN.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Callfomla. 
Mr      McMiLLEN     of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Vol.KMER.   Mr    LANTO8,    Mrs.   LlXJYD. 
Mr.  McEwEN.  and  Mr   Blaz): 
H.J.  Res.  62   Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  use  of  US    Armed   Forces  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
678:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   WASHINGTON 
H  J     Res    63    Joint   resolution   to   declare 
that  a  state  i)f  war  exists  t>etween  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Iraq,  to  the 
Committee  on  Forel«n  .Affairs 
By  Mr   McEWEN 
H  J    Res   64    Jnlnt  resolution  to  deslsnnate 
January  13.  1991.  as  a  national  day  of  prayer 
for    members    of    American    military    forces 
stationed  In  the  Middle  East,  and  for  their 
families,  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  OWENS  of  New  York 
H  J    Res   6.")   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  ui  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  t.<i  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  each  person  the  right  to 
employment  opportunity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ROE: 
H  J    Res    66   .Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  F'resldent  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April    199!   as     National   ,\rb<ir  Day",   to  the 
Committee  on  I'ost  Office  and  Civil  Service 
H  J    Res   67    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Octob«>r  13.  1991.  through  October 
19,   1991,  as  -National   Radon  Action  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

H  J    Res  68  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the    Issuance   of  a   commemorative   postage 
stamp  In  honor  of  the  Columblettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
H  .1     Res    69    .Joint  resolution  designating 
the  oak  as  the  national  arboreal  emblem:  to 
the  Commltt-ee  on  Post  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  OWENS  of  New  York: 
H   Con    Res   21   Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing up<.in  the  lYealdent  to  grant  asylum  to 
those    individuals    who   seek   asylum    In    the 
United  States  rather  than  serve  In  the  South 
African  armed  forces  In  support  of  apartheid: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ROE: 
H   Con    Res   26   Concurren:  resolution  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  .\ffalr8. 

H  Con  Res  27  Concurrent  resolution  des- 
ignating May  3  as  "Polish  Constitution 
Day",  to  the  Comm.lttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

By    Mr     SCHEUER    (for    himself.    Mr 
ABERCROMBlE.    Mr     ROYBAl,,   and    Mr 
LaFaixei 
H    Con    Res    28    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  continue  to  levy  stringent 


economic  sanctions  against  Iraq,  rathf-r  than 
resort  to  military  action,  and  that  any  dec! 
sion  to  use  offensive  military  action  must  be 
executed  only  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr  TRAFICANT 

H  Con.  Res.  29  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  con- 
tract dispute  involving  Buchelt  Inter- 
national, Inc.  and  Prince  Mlshaal  Bin 
Abdulazlz  al  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  be  re- 
solved through  negotiation  or  the  submis- 
sion of  the  matter  to  arbitration  as  required 
by  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A  f  fal  rs 

By  Mr  OWENS  of  New  Y'ork 

H  Res  28.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
for  debate  on  major  policy  Issues;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills   and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr   McCOLLUM 

H  R   477   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Global  Ex 
ploratlon  Sl  Development  Corp    Kerr-McGee 
Corp.    and   Kerr-McGee   Chemical   Corp,    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   STALLINGS: 

H  R   478    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norman  R 
Ricks:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   McCOLLUM: 

H  Res  29  Resolution  for  the  relief  of 
Global  Exploration  &  Development  Corp. 
Kerr-McGee  Corp..  and  Kerr-McGee  Chemical 
Corp.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsoi-s 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H  R  3  Mr  Staggers,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Madiga.n.  and  Mr  Hughes 

H  R  8  Mr  Torres,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Mr 
Staggers 

H  R  M:  Mr  Rahall.  Mr  Gibbons,  Mr  Ar 
plegate.  Mr  Neai-  of  Massachusetts,  Mr 
Coleman      of      Texas,      Mr.       Lent.      Mr 

BL'STAMANTE.      Mr        RICHARDSON,      Mr        LAN 

CASTER,  Mr  Staggers.  Mr  Y'ates.  Mrs 
Boxer,  and  Mr  English 

HR  68  Mr  Archer.  Mr  Armey.  Mr 
AL'COIN.  Mr  Bl.li.EY  Mr  FeighaN,  Mr  GIB- 
BONS, Mr  H.^^C(K■K.  Mr  Hughes,  Mr  James. 
Mr  KosTMAYER.  Mr  McMillan  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr  Markey.  Mr  MILLER  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr 
Nowak,  Mr  Olin.  Mr  Oxley.  Mr  Pickett. 
and  Mr   STARK 

H  R    113    Mr    ROYBAL 

HR   160  Mr  MILLER  of  Washington. 

H  R  179  Ms  Pelosi,  Mr  Poshard.  Mr. 
Miller     of     Washington,      Mr       Roe.      Mr. 


Pallone,  Ms.  Kaptl-r.  Mr    Gunderson,  and 
Mr   Paxon 

H  R   207   Mr   Yatron 

HR  242  Mr  Kyl,  Mr  Ai:CoiN.  Mr.  GOR 
DON.  Mr  Shays.  Mr  Natcher.  Mr  Pease 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr  DeFazio.  Mr  DfRBlN,  Ms 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Torres.  Mr  Hochbrieckner 
Mrs  Ix)WEY  of  New  York,  Mr  Richardson 
Ms  Kaptir,  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York 
Mr  Machtley,  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia 
Mr  Pallone,  Mr  Bilbray,  Mr  Saxton.  Mr 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr  Moody,  Mr  Fa- 
well,  Mr  LEWIS  of  California,  Mr  Guarim, 
Mr.  Poshard.  Mr  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Bustama.ste,  and  Mr   Payne  of  Virginia 

H  R  249  Mr  HrcKABY.  Mr  Ritter.  Mr 
.Miller  of  Washlngum.  Mr  Ham.mer.schmidt, 
Mr  Bahti.ftt  Mr  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina, .Mrs  Mfyers  of  Kansas.  Mr  Stump.  Mr 
Clinger.  Mr  RoHEKTS.  Mr  Ray.  Mr  Heroer. 
Mr  IRKLAM).  Mr  GUNDER.hon.  Mr  W.\lsh. 
Mr  Baker.  Mr  Poshard.  Mr  McChery.  Mr 
Tauzin.  Mr   Combe.st.  and  Mr  GiLLMOR 

H  R  296   Mr   Fawell.  and  Mr  Gallegly 

H  R.  303  Mr  Bonior,  Mr  Lewis  of  Florida, 
Mr  Hefner.  Mr  Yatron.  Mr  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr  Ra%'ENEL, 
Mr  Gil.l.MOR,  Mr  Heei.ey.  Mr  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr   Erdreich. 

H  K  317  Mr  McClxisKEY,  Mr  BRUCE.  Mr 
Pfjikins,  Mr  Stokes.  Mr  Condit.  Mr  Ra- 
HAU.,  Mr  Peter.son  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Stark.  Mr  Gkrkn  of  Texas.  Mr  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr  Visci.osKY.  .Mr  APPLEOATE.  Mr 
Wydeln,  and  Mr   Bevill 

HR  321  Mr  Madkias  Mr  MURTHA,  and 
Mr   Wll.LIA.MS. 

H  R  371  Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr  RaV  Mr  WaLSH, 
Mr   Bliley.  and  Mr   Skei.tkn 

H  R  381  Mr  Lagomaksind,  Mr  Wolf  Mr 
Machtley.  Mr  Yates.  Mr  Horton.  Mr 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr  R^iE.  Mr  Mur- 
tha.  Mr  Rogers.  Mr  Dellums.  Mr  Stag- 
gers. Mr  Martinez.  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Espy,  and  Mr  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

H  R  385  Mr  Martinez.  Mr  Wyden.  Mr 
Lipinski.  Mr  Bacchus.  Mr  Blaz,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr  Lewis  of  California,  Mr  Yat>:s.  Mr  Foo- 
LIETTA.  Mr  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  ROY- 
BAL.  and  Mr   Stackiers 

H  R   393   Mr    BORSKI 

H  Con  Res  2  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Ms 
Oakar.  Mr  McCloskey,  Mr  Richardson, 
Mr  Donnelly,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr  Bennett. 
Mrs  Mink,  Mr  Mrazek,  Mr  Scheuer,  and 
Mr.  Pease. 

H  Con  Res.  13:  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  DUNCAN,  Mr. 
SHAW.  Mr  Saxton.  Mr  Emerson.  Mr  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr  Giix-hre.st,  and  Mr  Ging- 
rich. 

H  Con.  Res  14;  Mr  Trakicant.  Mr  Hor- 
ton. Mr  Montgomery.  Mr  Machtley.  Mr 
CoMBEST.  Mr  Olin.  Mr  Wolf,  Mr  R^venel. 
Mr  APPLEOATE.  Mr  Bereuter,  and  Mr. 
Poshard 

H.  Con..  Res.  20:  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  Mr. 
Saxton 

H.  Res   11    Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Shays. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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NAVAJO  ACADEMY 


HON.  BIU  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdaii.  Januarp  10.  1991 

Mr  RICHARDSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  takS  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  important  work  of  the  Navajo  Academy,  a 
preparatory  school  m  my  district  that  has  en- 
couraged better  education  for  native  American 
students  lor  the  past  1 5  years, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  educational  institution  is 
one  of  a  kind,  it  provides  many  students  with 
the  education  and  encouragement  they  need 
to  continue  on  to  college.  Often  those  individ- 
uals who  continue  their  education  return  to  the 
reservation  to  pass  their  knowledge  on  to  the 
next  generation  of  native  American  students,  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  learn  more  atxiut  this 
organization  and  insert  a  Time  magazine  arti- 
cle into  the  Record  for  their  review. 

IFrom  Time.  Dec   3,  1990) 
AMERICAN  SCE.NE    FARMINGTON.  NEW 

.Mexico— <: AUGHT  Between  Earth  and  Sky 
(By  Richard  Stengel) 

"It  was  the  medicine  men,"  the  teacher 
tells  the  class,  "who  came  up  with  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  that  are  the  backbone  of  our 
Navajo  culture"  Lloyd  House  speaks  in  a 
gravelly  voice,  has  a  boxer's  much  broken 
nose  and  wears  a  traditional  turquoise  neck- 
lace around  his  neck.  "The  medicine  man  we 
are  talking  about  today  was  called 
.Naahwitbilhl-  which  means  the  'man  who  al- 
ways wins,'  Sounds  like  Frank  Sinatra, 
doesn't  it?"  he  says,  and  chuckles 

The  high  school  students,  all  Navajos,  all 
shy  and  soft-spoken,  all  wearing  high-topped 
sneakers  and  distressed  blue  jeans,  don't 
seem  to  know  or  care  who  Ol'  Blue  Eyes  is 
On  this  spring  day  they  are  more  interested 
in  completing  their  model  hogans.  the  round, 
a+ce-old  Navajo  structures  whose  doorways 
must  alwa.v8  face  east,  the  direction  of  dawn, 
the  region  of  all  beginnings 

Until  last  summer.  House,  a  former  Marine 
Corpe  and  All-Service  welter-weight  boxing 
cha.mpion.  was  one  of  two  instructors  m  Nav- 
ajo language  and  culture  at  the  Navajo  Acad- 
emy in  Farmlngton,  N  Mex  This  fall  there 
are  three,  but  Hou.se  is  no  longer  among 
them  The  academy  draws  its  students  from 
the  vast,  mostly  desolate  Navajo  reservation 
next  to  this  charm-free  oil-and-gas  town. 
The  school  has  a  Navajo  headmaster  and  an 
all-Navajo  board  of  trustees.  It  is  the  only 
Native  American  college-preparatory  board- 
ing school  in  the  US, 

The  academy,  which  will  celebrate  its  15th 
anniversary  at  the  end  of  this  school  year, 
has  176  students  in  grades  9  through  12.  Al- 
most all  are  Navajos — the  Dine,  as  they  call 
themselves,  which  means  the  "People"  This 
year  there  are  also  three  .Anglos,  as  whites 
around  here  are  invariably  called.  Nestled 
against  a  high  shelf  of  rock,  the  school  con- 
sists of  a  snug  quadrangle  of  dilapidated 
buildings  on  the  grounds  of  a  turn-of-the- 
century  .Methodist  mission   It  has  a  pleasant 


atmosphere  and.  if  you  blur  your  eyes  a  bit. 
looks  like  a  down-at-the-heels  New  England 
prep  school  transferred  to  a  bleak  section  of 
the  Southwest, 

The  school  was  started  in  1976  at  the  time 
when  the  Indian  Self-Determmation  Act  was 
passed,  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
encouraging  Native  Americans  to  take  their 
education  into  their  own  hands.  Until  the 
1970s,  the  dominant  principle  of  the  Bureau 
(if  Indian  Affairs  was  assimilation,  and  the 
government  was  content  to  let  Navajo  cul- 
ture wither  away  and  die. 

.Mthough  the  U.S.  government  has  had  a 
trust  responsibility  since  1868  to  provide  for 
Navajo  education,  it  has  done  a  sorry  job. 
Native  .Americans  In  general,  and  Navajos  in 
particular,  have  one  of  the  nation's  highest 
rates  of  illiteracy  and  high  school  delin- 
quency. The  average  Navajo  adult  has  re- 
ceived only  five  years  of  schooling.  Today 
half  the  Navajos  on  the  resen.-ation  are 
under  the  age  of  20.  and  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
those  teenagers  are  not  m  school,  A  third  of 
all  high  school -age  Native  Americans  are 
classified  as  educationally  handicapped. 

From  the  start,  the  academy  sought  to 
provide  a  supportive  environment  for  Nava- 
jos, in  contrast  to  public  schools,  where  they 
were  routinely  treated  as  second-class  stu- 
dents. But  beyond  that,  according  to  head- 
master Samuel  Billison.  the  academy  had  a 
special  mission:  to  educate  young  and  gifted 
Navajos  to  be  able  to  survive  m  the  wider 
culture  without  losing  their  own.  The  school 
aimed  to  create  a  generation  of  Indian  lead- 
ers who  would  understand  the  outside  world 
but  not  envy  it. 

The  school  grew  slowly  and  sleadiiy  It  of- 
fered small  classes  and  recruited  a  corps  of 
solid,  no-nonsense  teachers,  some  of  whom. 
are  still  there  To  be  admitted.  Navajo  stu- 
dents had  to  score  at  or  above  the  40th  per- 
centile nationally —that  is.  better  than  39% 
of  all  U.S.  students.  That  may  not  sound  too 
stringent,  but  those  young  Native  Americans 
who  could  meet  that  requiremient  were 
among  the  top  fifth  of  all  Navajo  students. 

Pale  sunlight  streams  into  the  spare  class- 
room, of  Richard  Clark,  an  Anglo  English 
teacher  Clark,  an  austere-looking  man  with 
a  crew  cut  and  a  deeply  lined  face,  has  been 
teaching  at  the  academy  for  nine  years.  At 
the  blackboard,  several  sophomores  are  dia- 
graming sentences.  A  tim.id  girl  with  glasses 
identifies  a  predicate  phrase  modifying  a 
compound  verb.  When  she's  finished.  Clark 
scans  the  room  and  says  with  a  wry  smile. 
"Paulette,  you're  the  next  volunteer  "  Pau- 
iette.  a  tiny  girl  with  large  pomipadour.  duti- 
fully marches  to  the  blackboard  and,  m  a 
spidery  hand,  diagrams  a  sentence  with  a 
nonrestrictlve  relative  clause 

Clark  is  strict  but  sympatlco  "We're  mak- 
ing up  for  all  that  they  didn't  learn  on  the 
reservation."  he  says,  "But  they  learn  fast  " 
The  curriculum  at  the  academy,  which  In- 
cludes four  years  of  a  foreign  language,  is 
considerably  more  rigorous  than  that  of  pub- 
lic schools  on  the  reservation.  Clark  says 
that  when  the  students  arrive  at  school, 
fresh  off  the  reser\'ation.  they  are  often 
shamed  by  their  lack  of  education  and  are 
painfully  reticent.  'Every  year."  says  Clark. 


"we  get  students  who  are  at  fourth-  or  fifth- 
grade  reading  levels  " 

Clark  recounts  that  some  of  the  students 
find  the  work  too  tough  at  the  academy  and 
leave  to  attend  public  school  "But  then  they 
come  back  because  they  miss  the  structure,  ' 
he  says.  This  was  the  case  with  Steve,  a 
slight  boy  with  spiky  hair  who  sits  in  the 
back  of  Clark's  class  He  dropped  out  of  the 
academy  last  year  and  enrolled  al  one  of  the 
local  public  high  schools.  The  reason,  he 
says,  was  "because  I  thought  it  would  be 
easier."  But  public  school  proved  too  easy 
"I  couldn't  learn  over  there."  he  says  Steve 
wants  to  go  to  college,  and  he  says  he  has  a 
better  chance  if  he  graduates  from  the  acad- 
emy. More  than  80%  of  the  school's  grad- 
uates go  to  college,  an  extraordinarily  high 
percentage  for  Native  Americans. 

Paulette  was  at  a  public  school  before  com- 
ing to  the  academy  "Here  the  students  real- 
ly care."  she  says  "The  kids  at  public  school 
are  rezzed  out  "  This  phrase  provokes  snick- 
ers from  the  class,  Rezzed  o-ui  means  being 
provincial,  unsophisticated,  too  much  c'  the 
reservation.  Those  kids,  she  implies,  don  t 
care  about  studying,  Claude,  a  barrel -chested 
tackle  on  the  football  team,  came  to  the 
academy  from  a  public  school  in  Arizona 
"At  the  public  school.  "  he  says,  "the  guys 
would  just  drink  and  party  Here  ;s  a  better 
atmosphere,"  If  a  student  at  the  academiy  is 
caught  drinking — or  smoking  dope,  which  is 
rapidly  replacing  alcohol  as  the  abuse  sub- 
stance of  choice  among  teenagers — he  or  she 
:s  immiediately  sent  home 

The  students  have  grown  m.ore  assimilated 
over  the  years,  says  Martha  .\medeo,  who 
has  taught  literature  and  drama  at  the  acad- 
emy fromi  the  beginning  Today  the  Navajo 
language  is  a  foreign  tongue  t«  m.ore  than 
half  the  students,  who  must  struggle  through 
two  years  of  the  difficult,  tonal  language  of 
their  forefathers,  Amedeo  notes  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  girls  wore  their  perfectly 
straight  black  hair  long  and  natural  Now  all 
the  girls  in  her  class  sport  frizzy 
permanents 

When  it  comes  to  mainstrea.m  .America, 
the  students  feel  ambivalent — or:  as  a  medi- 
cine man  might  put  it.  caught  on  the  hori- 
zon, part  of  neither  Earth  nor  sky  Curious 
but  wary,  they  regard  Am.erican  culture  as 
though  they  were  gazing  at  :t  through  a 
ritzy  department-store  window  They  appre- 
ciate the  academ.y  in  part  t)ecause  it  is  insu- 
lated from  the  outside  world  .Although  near- 
ly all  of  them  intend  to  go  to  college,  miost 
say  they  will  return  to  the  reservation  after- 
ward. For  Dennellia.  a  clever,  pretty  girl 
who  was  last  year's  senior-class  president. 
the  sky  is  the  lim.lt  for  what  she  could 
achieve  m  the  outside  world.  Yet  she  admits 
that  she  will  probably  return  to  the  reserva- 
tion after  college  The  real  world  is  preju- 
diced against  Navajos.  she  says,  adding  that 
It  is  im.portant  that  she  not  forsake  her  cul- 
tural h»ritage- 

The  Navajo  .Academy  was  growing  steadily 
until  about  four  years  ago.  when  tensions  be- 
tween the  academ.y  and  the  Methodists  re- 
sulted in  a  rupture  The  m.ission  wanted 
more  rent.  When  the  academ.y  would  not  or 
could  not  pay  it.  the  miission  tried  to  evict 
the  school.  The  academy  went  to  court,  get- 
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tinn  a  three-year  stay  until  the  end  of  the 
school  year  In  1991  The  Methodist  Chvirch 
recently  filed  suit  to  force  the  school  to 
comply  with  the  court  order  and  depart  by 
June  of  next  year 

Meanwhile,  the  board  of  trustees  has  come 
up  with  a  plan  to  build  a  new  school  on  land 
donated  by  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  land  was 
freely  given  -640  acres,  to  be  exact— but 
where  would  the  money  come  from'  Not  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  allocated  a 
paltry  sum— $8.1  million  for  fiscal  1991— to  fi- 
nance new  eorstructlon  of  alt  Native  Amer- 
ican schools.  Instead,  the  academy  drafted  a 
prospectus  for  a  new  institution  costing  J31 
million.  The  academy  proposed  an  innova- 
tive fund-raising  technique  to  the  bia:  the 
school  would  raise  the  money  through  a  pri- 
vate bond  issue,  and  the  bia  would  allocate 
yearly  mortgage  payments  over  30  years  for 
the  cost  of  construction.  At  the  same  time, 
the  academy  began  lobbying  for  a  congres- 
sional appropriation  to  underwrite  the  new 
school.  Two  bills  were  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress this  year  U)  help  the  school,  but  no 
money  was  appropriated.  Instead,  the  two 
Senators  from  New  Mexico  have  directed  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  submit  a  re- 
port by  February  1991  to  the  appropriations 
committee  on  the  special  needs  of  the  acad- 
emy 

The  BIA  insists  that  without  a  congres- 
aional  guarantee  the  bureau  cannot  make 
such  a  lengthy  fiscal  commitment.  The  bu- 
reau also  has  some  concerns  about  the  way 
the  school  has  been  run.  It  has  a  point.  The 
trustees  seem  out  of  touch  with  the  dally  life 
of  the  school  and  amateurish  when  It  comes 
to  financial  matters.  Some  of  the  teachers 
are  journeymen  with  little  commitment  to 
Navajo  education.  The  school's  long-term  fi- 
nancial problems  are  compounded  by  a  short- 
term  one:  the  academy  is  facing  a  deficit  of 
about  SlSO.OOO  this  year  Despite  some  con- 
flict among  teachers,  students  and  adminis- 
trators, they  are  united  on  one  issue  the 
academy  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Headmaster  Bllllson  is  concerned  about 
the  future— but  not  despairing  He  has  the 
face  and  manner  of  a  world-weary  sage  and 
notes  that  his  grandfather  and  several  uncles 
were  medicine  men.  The  Navajo  Beauty  Way. 
he  says,  is  to  seek  harmony  with  the  world 
Whatever  happens,  he  will  make  peace  with 
it.  He  mentions  that  the  target  date  for 
breaking  ground  for  the  new  school  is  next 
year  and  gestures  toward  the  handsome  ar- 
chitectural plans  on  his  wall  'The  Navajo 
philosophy."  he  says,  "is  that  you  always 
think  positively  " 
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I  commend  this  to  the  attention  o(  my  col- 
leagues and  others. 

Nixon  on  the  Gulf  Crisis 

Folks  bicker  endlessly  about  Richard  Nix- 
on's place  in  American  history,  but  nobody 
can  gainsay  the  old  fellow's  shrewdness  In 
foreign  affairs  What  he  says  on  the  subject 
Is  almost  always  worth  listening  to 

That  holds  especially  for  a  speech  Nixon 
delivered  recently  in  New  York  City  In  it  he 
accomplished  what  critics  continually  Insist 
President  Bush  has  failed  to  do:  He  outlined 
a  concise  and  coherent  explanation  of  why 
we  are  in  the  gulf. 

There's  no  point.  Nixon  said.  In  denying 
the  more  mundane  motivations  that  brought 
US  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia  Oil  is  one  power- 
ful reason:  the  protection  of  American  Jobs  Is 
another.  But  the  survival  of  democracy  and 
the  barbarism  of  Saddam  Hussein  are  no  rea- 
sons at  all— the  White  House's  high-flown 
rhetoric  notwithstanding.  Refreshingly. 
Nixon  concedes  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Kuwait  emirate  would  scarcely  advance  the 
cause  of  democracy,  and  that  if  the  US  were 
solely  concerned  with  punishing  state  cru- 
elty It  would  not  now  be  allied  with  Assad's 
Syria. 

No.  says  Nixon,  we  are  In  the  gulf  for  two 
reasons.  First.  Saddam  Hussein  has  shown  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  power  in  one  of  the 
world's  vital  regions  Aggression  unchecked 
inevitably  expands,  and  since  Saddam  wont 
stop  himself,  someone  else  will  have  u> - 
now.  Otherwise,  says  Nixon,  "we  will  have  U> 
stop  him  later,  when  the  cost  in  the  lives  of 
young  Americans  will  be  Infinitely  greater." 

Second.  Saddam  is  in  danger  of  setting  a 
precedent  for  other  potential  aggressors  in 
the  post-Cold  War  world.  If  the  United  States 
falls  to  roll  back  Saddam.  Its  future 
warnings  against  aggression  will  be  tooth- 
less—and hence  ignored.  Any  control  we  CAn 
exert  over  world  events  today  will  be  lost. 
U  S.  power,  which  has  been  a  force  for  good 
over  the  past  half  century,  will  be  greatly  di 
minished.  That's  why.  says  Nixon,  'our  com- 
mitment in  the  gulf  is  a  highly  moral  enter- 
prise." 

Nixon"8  vision  of  America's  role  is 
Internationalist.  He  sees  that,  like  it  or  not. 
the  United  States  has  to  play  a  central  part 
in  Europe.  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  Inter- 
national stability  will  always  be  essential  to 
U.S.  interests,  and  there  will  be  times  when 
we  will  be  its  sole  guarantor  Now  is  such  a 
time.  This  is  a  hard-headed,  unsentimental 
view  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  is 
fortunate  that  President  Bush  shares  it  If 
only  he  were  better  at  expressing  it 
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From  1940  to  1946.  he  was  a  member  o1  the 
City  Litxary  Commission  In  1946.  he  served 
as  the  secretary  to  the  Postwar  Planning 
Commission  He  also  served  on  the  street 
naming  committee  for  30  years,  t'om  1950  to 
1980  In  1976.  he  was  a  member  of  the  b»- 
centennial  comnnttee  and.  in  1978,  he  be- 
came ttie  Hayward  city  histonan  In  1988.  he 
was  nominated  to  become  an  honorable  mem- 
ber of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 

Throughout  his  distinguished  career,  Mr 
Sandoval  published  a  number  of  historical 
works  He  is  the  author  of  such  works  as  tfie 
"Tnlogy— History  of  Hayward,  Castro  Valley 
and  San  Lorenzo",  "History  of  Hayward, 
Chapel  of  Chimes":  History  of  Mt  Eden";  pag- 
eant—"150  Anniversary  Mission  of  San  Jose", 
p>ageant — "Adobe  of  Don  Guillemo  Castro", 
and.  the  "History  of  Hayward" — pageant  for 
the  dedication  of  Cal  State,  Hayward. 

John  Sandoval  was  also  a  member  of  nu- 
merous other  organizations  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club  since  1938  and,  in 
1980.  received  the  "Outstanding  Rotanan  of 
the  Year"  award  He  is  also  a  honorary  menv 
ber  of  tx)th  the  Hayward  and  the  Mount  Eden 
Lions  and  in  i978  was  named  the  "Most  Dis- 
tinguished Citizen"  by  the  Hayward  Lions 
Club  He  IS  also  an  Honorary  member  of  the 
Hayward  Kiwanis  Club 

Mr  Sandoval  was  also  the  founding  menv 
ber  of  the  Hayward  Historical  Society  in  1958 
From  1978  to  1986,  he  was  a  member  of  tfie 
faculty  at  Chatx)t  College  where  he  taught 
local  history  In  1986,  he  became  Alameda 
County's  designated  histonan.  and  in  1979,  he 
was  voted  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  by  KPIX 
Channel  9 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  John  Sandoval  on  his 
85th  birthday  arxj  to  comrT>end  him  for  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  communities  of 
California's  Ninth  Congressional  District 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  NIXON  ON 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DLNC.\N,  JR. 

OF  TEN.SKn.~.K1- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHK.^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker,  some  people 
have  questioned  why  we  are  involved  m  the 
current  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 

Perhaps  no  one  in  this  Nation  knows  more 
about  U  S  foreign  policy  and  the  world  situa- 
tion tfian  does  former  President  Richard 
Nixon 

His  views  on  this  issue  were  the  subject  of 
a  recent  editorial  which  ran  in  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel  and  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers all  across  the  country. 


JOHN  SANDOVAL,   HAYWARDS  HIS 
TORIAN,    CELEBRATES    HIS    85TH 
BIRTHDAY 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  ST.\RK 

L,t  L'.\:_;n'R.'>:.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tritxjte  to  Mr  John  Sandoval  of  Hayward.  in 
California's  Ninth  Congressional  District,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  85th  birthday  Mr 
Sandoval,  a  noted  historian,  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  life  ol  the  city  of  Hayward  for 
over  50  years 

John  Sandoval  was  born  in  Sorxira.  CA,  in 
1906  and  moved  to  Hayward  m  1923  In  1927. 
he  graduated  cum  laude  from  U.C    Berkeley. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMEMORATE 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OK  MICHIOA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 
Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  Tuesday.  Janu- 
ary 22.  '991,  will  mark  to  Ukrainians  arourKi 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  Ukrainian  com- 
munity in  ttie  12th  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan,  comprising  Macomb  and  St.  Clair 
counties,  the  commemoration  of  ttie  73d  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  ttie  democratic 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  On  tfiat  same 
day,  the  Ukrainians  also  will  observe  the  72d 
anniversary  of  Xhe  act  of  union  whereby  all 
Likrainian  lands  were  united  into  one  state  of 
the  Ukraine  Nation 

That  young  fledgling  nation,  soon  after  its 
formation,  fell  victim  to  Soviet  imperialism.  Al- 
though the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  was 
recognized  as  indeperxjent  by  a  number  of 
nations,  it  was  subjected  to  attacks  by  the  So- 
viet Government  in  Moscow  By  1920,  the 
independent  government  of  Ukraine  could  no 
longer  withstand  tfie  pressure  of  Communist 
aggression  it  was  ir>corporated  into  ttie  Union 
ot  Soviet  Soaalist  Republics  [U.S.S.R.]  arxJ  a 
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puppet  government  was  installed  without  the 
support  or  consent  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

Sirx»  that  time  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
struggled  to  shed  themselves  of  a  government 
imposed  on  them  by  Russian  Communists — a 
govemment,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  has  worked 
hard  to  crush  the  Ukrainian  identity  and  spirit. 
The  evidence  of  the  Soviet  Union's  attempt  to 
wipe  the  existence  of  Ukrainian  culture  off  the 
fact  ot  the  Earth  is  a  black  mark  on  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  history.  Examples  of  this  include 
the  mass  exterminations  in  the  twenties,  in- 
duced famines  in  the  thirties.  Stalinist  terror  in 
the  forties,  and  bureaucratic  and  regulatory 
carelessness  which  resulted  in  the  Chernobyl 
disaster  in  the  I990's. 

The  determined  struggle  of  the  people  of 
Ukraine  against  the  tyranny  imposed  on  them 
by  Moscow,  coupled  with  the  sweeping  social 
and  democratjc  nrwvements  in  Eastern  Europe 
has  forced  the  Soviet  Governnnent  into  a  posi- 
tion of  change.  Over  the  past  year  we  have 
seen  the  process  of  reestatilishing  the  tradi- 
tional religious  values  ol  ttie  Ukrainian  people. 
In  defiance  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  newly 
formed  democratized  Ukraine  Parliament 
voted  in  favor  of  a  series  of  laws  designed  to 
eventually  return  Ukraine  to  the  status  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  Though  the  Communist  re- 
gime has  tned  to  crush  ttie  religious,  social, 
and  cultural  identity  of  Ukraine,  it  is  clear  they 
cannot  crush  the  will  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
to  once  again  tje  free  and  independent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  January  22  signifies  a  very 
speaal  day  for  on  it  we  pause  to  think  ot  the 
valiant  struggle  for  independence  which  goes 
on  each  day  halfway  around  ttie  world  in 
Ukraine.  I  urge  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  reflect  on  this  ongoing  struggle  and 
lend  their  rrxiral  support  to  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple in  their  quest  to  be  among  the  family  of 
free  nations. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF:  IS  THIS  THE 
TIME  FOR  WAR" 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McDERMOH 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  10.  1991 
Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
seen  the  level  of  fear  ttiat  exists  in  this  country 
so  high  since  the  Cut)an  missile  cnsis.  Our 
President  has  put  us  at  the  t>nnk  of  full-scale 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  citizens  I 
have  talked  with  do  not  understand  why  we 
are  rushing  headlong  toward  this  war. 

How  IS  it  ttiat  we  find  ourselves  having  de- 
ployed the  largest  number  of  troops  since 
Vietnam?  How  is  it  that  we  find  ourselves  sud- 
denly entrenched  in  one  of  the  most  volatile 
and  war-torn  regions  in  the  worW,  prepanng 
for  war — in  a  land  we  do  not  know,  amid  cul- 
tures we  do  not  understand,  among  nations 
ttiat  are  undemocratic? 

Who  are  ttiese  countries.  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
suddenly  at  the  center  of  world  events?  They 
are  young  nations:  Iraq  tjecame  a  Bntish-man- 
dated  territory  after  Workj  War  I  and  its 
boundaries  were  drawn  in  1922  by  ttie  British. 
AlriKSt  from  ttie  beginning,  it  was  plagued  by 
internal  revott  and  txjrder  disputes  in  ttie 
south.  Alttxjugh  Iraq  became  independent  in 
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1932,  British  control  of  ttiat  country  essentially 
continued  until  revolution  in  1958.  Kuwait  t)e- 
came  independent  in  1961,  but  even  then, 
Bntain  had  to  send  troops  to  the  area  tiecause 
of  Iraqi  claims  to  Kuwaiti  territory.  Another  set 
of  border  disputes  in  the  region  escalated  to 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  in  1980.  But  until 
last  August,  the  United  States  rarely  focused 
much  attention  on  these  disputes. 

And  what  ak»ut  our  own  relationship  with 
Iraq?  Are  we  at  the  bnnk  of  war  because  of 
a  long  history  of  conflict  with  this  country,  a 
piattem  of  behavior  we  could  no  longer  toler- 
ate, despite  numerous  efforts  to  halt  if  Hard- 
ly. Saddam  Hussein  became  President  in 
1979.  The  next  year  he  invaded  Iran.  Were  we 
outraged,  threatened,  alarmed  at  this  naked 
aggression?  Was  the  world  community  mobi- 
lized to  action?  In  fact,  Saddam  knew  he  had 
our  tacit  consent.  Iraq  was,  in  effect,  our  sur- 
rogate army  to  fight  a  p>roxy  war  with  the  Aya- 
tollah.  Further,  the  United  States  joined  nu- 
merous other  countries  in  assisting  Iraq  in  its 
war,  even  sending  naval  forces  to  ttie  gulf  in 
1987  to  protect  reflagged  Kuwaiti  vessels  from 
Iranian  attack. 

When  Iraq  brutally  attacked  its  own  Kurdish 
population,  did  we  condemn  these  human 
rights  violations  in  ttie  strongest  terms?  Yes 
and  no.  The  administration  condemned  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons,  yet  throughout  ttie 
late  i980's  the  United  States  continued  to  ex- 
pand economic  assistance  and  cooperation 
with  Iraq.  Congressional  efforts  in  1988  to  in> 
pose  sanctions  on  Iraq  were  blocked  by  ttie 
administration,  which  continued  to  oppose 
them  up  until  ttie  August  invasion. 

In  April  1990,  when  Saddam  threatened  to 
"burn  half  of  Israel,"  the  United  States  was  si- 
lent. And  In  the  days  t>efore  the  invasion, 
when  Iraq  was  building  up  troops  on  its  txjrder 
with  Kuwait,  did  the  United  States  warn  Iraq 
that  any  aggressive  action  would  tie  swiftly 
countered?  Hardly.  On  July  25,  our  amtias- 
sador  told  Saddam  that  "we  don't  have  much 
to  say  atxjut  Arat>-Arab  differences,  like  your 
txjrder  difference  with  Kuwait."  And  on  July 
31,  questioned  atxxit  an  invasion  scenaro  and 
whether  the  United  States  would  defend  Ku- 
wait, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  testified 
that  "We  have  no  defense  treaty  relationship 
with  any  gulf  country  *  '  *.  We  have  histon- 
cally  avoided  taking  a  pxasition  on  border  dis- 
putes." 

There  is  no  question  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
tyrant,  a  ruthless,  vicious  dictator.  But  we  have 
known  that  for  years  and  still  we  helped  him 
wtien  he  invaded  Iran;  we  did  nothing  wfien 
he  committed  atrocities  against  his  own  peo- 
ple; we  buried  our  heads  in  the  sand  wtien  the 
alarm  sounded  on  Kuwait  and  for  a  decade 
the  past  administration  and  this  one  did  nottv 
ing,  atjsolutely  nothing,  to  develop  a  national 
energy  policy,  to  tweak  our  addiction  to  oil,  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  or 
diminish  our  economic  vulnerability  to  dictators 
like  Saddam.  It  is  not  enough  to  shrug  and 
say,  as  the  previous  President  did  atiout  an- 
other Mideast  disaster,  that  "mistakes  were 
made."  We  are  asking  400,000  American  men 
and  women  to  pay  for  those  mistakes. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  on  the  precipice  of 
war.  But  is  war  the  way  to  correct  ttie  mis- 
takes and  failures  of  diplomacy?  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  peace  will  not  tje  estatilished  by 
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military  means.  Sooner  or  later  ttie  issue  is 
txjund  to  be  settled  at  the  conference  tatJie 
Eventually,  why  not  now?  That  is  the  question 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening  p>osed  on  August  6, 
1964,  dunng  debate  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution— and  that  is  ttie  question  we  sfioutd  be 
asking  ourselves  now. 

But  this  administration  seems  bent  on  war 
rather  than  the  continued  pressure  of  sanc- 
tions, diplomacy,  and  negotation.  Despite  ttie 
views  of  numerous  military  experts,  this  ad- 
ministraton  is  convinced  war  is  the  only  viable 
altemative.  And  it  seems  to  have  convinced  it- 
self that  war  IS  not  only  inevitaible  txjl  win- 
nable — and  quickly  winnable  I  am  reminded 
of  anottier,  war  txxn  out  of  failures  of  diplo- 
macy and  the  rush  to  tiattle.  When  Austria  de- 
clared war  on  Serbia  in  1914  no  one  envi- 
sioned the  conflagration  that  woukj  ensue.  But 
one  prescient  ot)sen/er  had  noted  a  few  years 
eariier  that  the  next  war  "will  t>e  a  national  war 
which  will  not  tie  settled  by  a  decisive  battle 
but  by  a  long  weansome  struggle  with  a  courv 
try  that  will  not  be  overcome  until  its  whole  na- 
tional force  IS  broken,  and  a  war  which  will  ut- 
teriy  exhaust  our  own  p>eople,  even  if  we  are 
victonous."  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  ex- 
pect a  quick  victory,  and  we  know  how  trag- 
ically wrong  they  were.  More  recently,  no  one 
exfjected  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  drag  our  Na- 
tion into  more  ttian  a  decade  of  relentless  bat- 
tle and  near-civil  war  at  home,  but  it  did. 

And  even  v^hen  we  do  win,  wtiat  have  we 
won?  A  gulf  war  could  cause  ttiousands,  per- 
haps tens  of  thousands  of  deattis  and  casual- 
ties; and  lead  to  wider  war  in  the  region;  invite 
terrorist  retaliation  against  the  United  States, 
stimulate  a  regional  arms  buildup;  require  a 
prolonged  U.S.  military  presence;  and  in  gen- 
eral, destablilize  ttie  region  rather  ttian  achiev- 
ing the  stability  we  seek.  It  also  might  teach 
us  a  lesson  we  have  refused  to  learn  m  the 
past — that  cozying  up  to  dictators  like  ttie 
Shah  of  Iran,  Manuel  Nonega.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  most  recently.  Syna's  Hafez  el 
Assad  can  have  a  tragic  pnce. 

We  must  consider  ttie  precedent  we  will  set 
for  future  policy.  WouW  every  act  of  aggres- 
sion require  our  military  intervention''  In  a  new 
workJ  order  are  we  to  be  the  new  world  army"? 

And  if  we  are  to  engage  in  war,  who  makes 
ttiat  decision?  How  do  we  ensure  ttie  Amer- 
ican people  tiave  a  voce  in  that  deasion''  In 
his  njling  on  the  lawrsuit  that  54  of  us  filed  to 
challenge  the  President's  auttiority  to  go  to 
war  unilaterally.  Judge  Harold  Greene  wrote 

If  the  Executive  had  the  sole  power  to  de- 
termine that  any  particular  offensive  mili- 
tary operation,  no  matter  how  vast,  does  not 
constitute  war-making  but  only  an  offensive 
military  attack,  the  congressional  power  to 
declare  war  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  seman- 
tic decision  by  the  Executive  Such  an  inter- 
pretation would  evade  the  plain  language  of 
the  Constitution  •  *  *  Here,  the  forces  In- 
volved are  of  such  magnitude  and  signifi- 
cance as  to  present  no  serious  claim  ttiat  a 
war  would  not  ensue  if  they  became  engaged 
in  combat,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  con- 
gressional approval  is  required  •  *  * 

Congress  does  not  tiave  to  debate  the  nghl 
to  debate.  America's  denx)cratic  tradition  de- 
mands It,  and  the  Constitution  protects  it.  We 
are  not  undermining  our  President  wtien  we 
debate  polcy — we  are  fulfilling  our  obligation 
under  the  Constituton.  And  if  we  dissent,  we 
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are  not  trying  to  undercut  him.  but  to  protect 
him— and  our  country— (rom  a  costly  mistake 
Derrxxracy  requires  eternal  vigilance,  and  we 
must  t>e  vigilant  in  pfeservinq  ttie  power  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  crucial  checks  and 
t)alarx;es  on  Executive  power  the  Iramers  in- 
tended To  wage  war  without  such  question  or 
debate — and  without  congressional  approvai— 
IS  to  sacrifice  the  principles  tor  which  we  are 
sending  our  men  and  women  to  tight.  tt>e  prin- 
ciples which  we,  no  less  than  they,  have 
sworn  to  uphold 

We  already  have  allowed  this  President  and 
the  last  or>e  to  exparvj  Executive  power  and 
erode  congressional  auttwrity  We  are  on  the 
verge  o(  sacritcinq  ttn?  Constitution  to  the  god 
o(  war  If  we  cannot  discuss  tfie  con- 
sequences of  military  action  before  invoking  it, 
we  tiave  ceded  all  power  o(  war  to  the  Execu- 
tive Are  we  to  learn,  only  after  the  tact,  the 
reasons  for  and  the  costs  of  our  actions''  Are 
we  to  rety  solely  on  the  executive  txanch  for 
the  rationale  and  decisionmaking  of  the  most 
important  step  a  nation  may  take? 

Based  on  our  recent  history,  I  do  rxit  think 
that  IS  wise  Vietnam  was  a  case  history  in 
governmental  lies  and  deception  We  were 
told  then  that  war  was  essential  to  defend  our 
national  interests,  txjt  history  has  surely 
proved  our  vital  interests  were  never  at  stake 
We  were  told  Vietnam  was  a  war  we  couW 
win — arxj  that  we  were  winning  it — but  we 
learned  all  too  painfully  those  were  sheer  de- 
lusions Throughout  the  I960's  we  were  tok3 
that  Nicaragua  was  a  threat  to  our  hemisphere 
and  therefore  we  were  justified  in  violating 
international  law  by  mining  its  hartx)rs  arnl 
arming  the  Contras  We  were  told  our  troops 
were  needed  to  bring  peace  to  Lebanon  in 
1983.  txrt  we  learned  another  painful  lesson 
there  We  were  told  that  Grenada  was  about 
to  tall  into  the  clutches  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  American  students  there  were 
in  grave  danger,  txit  later  we  learned  that,  as 
the  New  York  Times  put  it.  "there  was  more 
ignorance  than  evidence "  t)ehind  those 
threats  I  coukj  go  on  and  on  atx)ut  the  times 
Presidents  have  cried  wolf  m  ttie  interests  of 
national  security  and  risked  Amencan  lives  for 
their  senseless  wars 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  hearing  similar  ex- 
aggerated claims,  scare  tactics,  inflated  rtiet- 
oric.  and  distortions  today'' 

The  PresKJent  initially  said  his  mission  m  de- 
ploying trixjps  was  wholly  defensive  "  Yet,  2 
days  after  ttie  election  he  doubled  our  forces 
there,  though  tttere  was  no  indication — none — 
that  more  troops  were  needed  to  maintain  our 
defensive  mission  In  fact,  he  announced  ttie 
troops  were  needed  to  "ensure  ttial  the  coali- 
tKXi  has  an  adequate  offensive  military  op- 
tion " 

For  2  months  in  September  and  Octot)er. 
the  President  said  the  sanctions  were  working 
and  the  crisis  would  require  patience,  yet  sud- 
denly in  December  he  decided  he  tiad  "not 
been  one  wtxi  tias  been  convinced  ttiat  sanc- 
tions alone  would  bring  Saddam  to  his 
senses  ■ 

Ttie  President  said  we  are  dealing  with  "Hit 
ler  revisited"  and  a  txutal  regime  But  if  txutal 
ity  were  a  reason  for  going  to  war  then  we 
would  find  ourselves  deployed  throughout  t«lf 
the  world  Ttie  President  is  right  to  condemn 
the  human  nghts  atrocities  that  Saddam  tias 
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committed,  acts  ttiat  outrage  us  all  But  he  is 
wrong  to  suggest  ttiat  such  abuses  are  a 
cause  tor  war  when  tie  tias  failed  to  speak  out 
against  other,  equally  txutal,  human  rights  vio- 
lations throughout  ttie  world 

Last  week  the  President  said  that  Saddam 
is  a  "worldwide  threat  to  democracy  '  But  ex- 
cept for  Israel,  there  are  no  denxxracies  m 
the  Middle  East  to  be  threatened  Kuwait  does 
not  even  grant  women  ttie  right  to  vote  And 
if  there  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  United  States, 
we  have  yet  to  hear  precisely  what  it  is 

In  October  the  President  said  "the  fight  ism 
about  oil."  yet  last  week  he  said  that  "the 
added  weight  of  higher  oil  prices  is  a  crushing 
burden  Eastern  Europe  and  Lalm  America 
cannot  afford  And  our  own  economy  is  suffer- 
ing, suffering  the  effects  of  higher  oil  prices 
and  lower  growlh  stemming  from  Saddam's 
aggression  ■■  The  Secretary  of  State  said  m 
September  that  "what  is  at  stake  economically 
IS  the  dependence  of  ttie  world  on  access  to 
the  energy  resources  of  ttie  Persian  Gulf."  Yet 
some  countries  far  more  dep>endent  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  than  we  are  have  not  sent  one 
soldier — not  one — to  the  gulf  In  fact,  before 
the  August  invasion,  Iraq  and  Kuwait  supplied 
less  than  4  percent  of  our  demand  for  oil  Are 
we  to  believe  that  our  national  secunty  and 
our  way  of  lite  are  threatened  to  ttie  point  of 
war  because  less  than  4  percent  of  our  oil 
supply  was  temporarily  disrupted'' 

Oil  and  energy  are  vital  But  the  national  in- 
terest would  be  better  sensed  by  developing  a 
coherent  energy  policy  within  the  Department 
of  Energy,  not  the  Department  of  Defense  Be- 
fore he  left  office.  President  Carter  had  laid 
the  groundwork  for  an  energy  policy  that 
woukj  have  reduced  our  dependence  on  oil 
But  the  Reagan  administration  slashed  ttie 
budget  lor  renewable  energy  resources  and 
the  Bush  administration  has  opposed  impor- 
tant conservation  efforts  Even  after  Iraq's  in- 
vasion exposed  our  energy  policy  vacuum,  the 
administration  still  seems  to  miss  the  point 
White  House  officials  have  insisted  on  remov- 
ing conservation  requirements  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  draft  national  energy 
plan.  This  administration  would  rather  meet 
our  energy  needs  with  coastal  drilling  and 
desert  wars  than  with  conservation,  creative 
technologies,  and  common  sense 

The  President  has  suggested  that  we  must 
go  to  war  to  prevent  ttie  development  and 
spread  of  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear 
weapons  in  Iraq.  Yet  just  last  summer  the  ad- 
ministration said,  "We  do  not  believe  that  Iraq 
poses  a  near-term  nuclear  proliferation  threat " 
And  our  Armed  Forces  are  not  auttiorized  to 
be  ttie  nuclear  ptroliferation  police  for  ttie 
workj  If  the  President  were  serious  about 
stopping  nuclear  proliferation,  he  would  errv 
brace  efforts  to  negotiate  Itie  Compretiensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  which,  as  we  sp>eak.  is  being 
discussed  at  a  conference  m  New  York  Such 
a  treaty  would  txslster  the  Nuclear  Non- Pro- 
liferation Treaty  that  we  have  signed  And  if  he 
wants  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  chemiciil 
weapons,  tie  should  not  have  vetoed  legisla- 
tion Congress  passed  last  year  to  impose 
sanctions  on  foreign  companies  that  assist  ttie 
spread  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 

And  finally,  there  is  Secretary  Baker's  exp>(a- 
nalion  that  "if  you  want  to  sum  it  up  in  one 
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word.  It's  |ot>s  "  Quite  simply,  that  is  an  insult 
to  every  man  and  woman  in  our  military 

I  share  with  our  President  a  vision  of  a  new 
workf  order  And  I  believe  this  is  a  historic  0F>- 
f)ortunily  to  initiate  it  But  a  new  world  order 
cannot  be  based  on  the  oW  primitive  urge  to 
resolve  conflicts  through  violence  And  if  a 
new  worW  order  means  ttiat  the  United  States 
becomes  the  sheriff  to  the  wortd.  then  I  reject 
It  It  a  new  world  order  means  tfial  we  corv 
tmue  to  rely  on  ttie  force  of  our  arms  rather 
than  the  strength  of  our  ideas,  then  I  reiect  it 
And  if  a  new  world  order  means  that  we  will 
end  the  era  of  ttie  cold  war  by  starting  a  new 
era  of  the  holy  war.  then  I  reiect  it 

A  new  world  order  must  be  founded  on  the 
principle  of  justice  and  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflicts  The  President  says  that  with  the 
Baker-A/i;  meeting  he  tias  gone  the  extra 
mile  But  we  have  spent  5 '6  monttis  preparing 
for  war  and  only  6  hours  in  talks  trying  to  fxe- 
venl  It  I  am  unwilling  to  send  our  men  and 
women  to  war  after  only  6  tiours  of  effort  at  di- 
rect talks  In  a  new  world  order,  we  must  em- 
phasize peaceful  alternatives  to  solve  our 
problems  and  turn  lo  war  as  a  last  resort.  In 
this  case,  we  shouW  continue  to  rely  on  ttie 
economic  sanctions  to  exert  pressure  on  Iraq, 
encourage  diplomatic  efforts,  and  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  long-term  problems  of  oil  depend- 
ency, nuclear  proliferation,  and  persistent  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  that  surround  this  crisis 

There  are  times  when  the  threat  to  our  sur- 
vival IS  so  great  that  we  must  respond  with 
force  There  are  times  when  peaceful  efforts 
fail  and  force  is  our  last  and  only  resort  But 
this  IS  not  that  time  and  the  Middle  East  Is  not 
that  place 

During  the  congressional  recess,  I  met  with 
hundreds  of  my  constituents  to  discuss  the 
gulf  crisis  Almost  90  percent  of  ttiem  oppose 
offensive  action  by  the  United  States  The 
people  I  represent  do  not  want  to  go  to  war 
arxj  the  message  they  gave  me  is  very  clear 
they  will  not  support  a  war  in  the  gulf 

history  IS  an  incisive  judge  Our  actions  m 
the  next  few  days  will  determine  how  we  are 
judged  in  this  crisis  We  tiave  been  silent  too 
long  in  the  face  of  military  adventunsm  by  our 
Presidents,  and  acquiesced  too  often  in  wars 
arK)  actions  waged  for  vague  purposes. 

There  is  talk  now  of  efforts  by  ottier  parties 
at  resolving  this  cnsis  I  pray  ttiey  are  suc- 
cessful But  I  regret  ttiat  our  Government  has 
neither  initiated  nor  supported  these  peaceful 
efforts  Whatever  ttie  outcome.  I  fear  that  we 
will  be  remembered  simply  as  the  country  that 
txought  to  this  crisis  only  ttie  will  to  do  battle 
and  not  the  way  to  achieve  peace  That  is  not 
the  legacy  I  want  for  America 

We  will  never  know,  if  other  choices  tiad 
t)een  made,  if  other  paths  taken,  wtiether 
other  wars  might  have  been  averted  But  I  will 
not  vote  10  create  anottier  generation  of  griev- 
ing families,  wondering  if  ttieir  sacrifice  might 
tiave  t)een  spared  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
weigh  the  dutnous  rewards  against  ttie  certain 
consequences  of  a  war  now  A  war  at  this 
time  would  be  premature  and  costly  I  urge 
you  to  test  the  faith  of  this  Nation  in  peace,  to 
test  our  commitment  to  potience,  and  our  re- 
solve for  restraint  Ttiese  will  be  ttie  tests  of  a 
new  workl  order  I  believe  our  Nation  pos- 
sesses ttie  strength,  ttie  courage,  and  the  will 
to  meet  them. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  the  I02d  Con- 
gress has  before  it  many  tough  and  complex 
issues  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  appropriate 
Congressional  role  regarding  the  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf 

But  while  all  eyes  are  nveted  on  the  Middle 
East — and  rightfully  so — we  cannot  in  the 
meantime  overlook  the  mynad  of  issues  on 
our  domestic  agenda.  Perhaps  ttie  most  Im- 
portant of  these  matters  is  the  one  which  nnost 
closely  affects  us  here  in  Congress  and  which 
affects  everything  we  do  here.  This  is  the 
issue  of  campaign  finance  reform. 

In  December  1989  I  made  the  decision  to 
forego  Political  Action  Committee  [PAC's]  con- 
tnbutions  for  my  1990  re-election  campaign.  I 
made  this  decision — one  which  put  me  at  risk 
financially  and  politically — because  I  felt  I  had 
to  make  a  strong  and  unequivocal  statement 
to  the  people  of  the  Third  Distnct  of  Kentucky 
about  my  desire  for  and  commitment  to 
change  in  the  way  congressional  elections  are 
financed  and  conducted. 

The  response  back  home  to  my  "no-PAC 
pledge"  was  overwhelming  and  affirmative 
from  the  grassroots.  This  positive  response 
has  served  to  strengthen  my  resolve  to  con- 
tinue working  for  a  fundamental  ctiange  in  the 
Federal  election  laws  in  the  I02d  Congress 

The  people  really  do  want  change.  They 
want  less  expensive  elections.  They  want  an 
end  to  the  "soft  money"  loophole.  They  want 
to  tie  a  part  of  ttie  political  process  again,  and 
they  want  elections  returned  to  the  grassroots 
and  taken  away  from  the  big,  powerful  special 
interest  groups 

Mr  Speaker,  to  your  great  credit,  the  House 
took  a  positive  step  last  August  when,  at  your 
insistence,  it  took  up  and  passed  a  solid  cam- 
paign reform  measure.  But,  the  press  of  busi- 
ness— compounded  by  the  budget  impasse — 
prevented  conferences  with  the  other  txxty  to 
seek  an  agreement  on  a  reform  measure.  So, 
the  Id  St  Congress  ended  without  having 
dealt  with  campaign  finance  reform. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  101st  Congress  may  t>e 
history,  but  ttie  dissatisfaction,  cynicism,  and 
unhappiness  among  our  citizens  about  the  po- 
litical process  have  not  abated.  In  fact,  the  sit- 
uation, if  anything,  has  worsened.  The  i02d 
Congress  must  act  swiftly  and  decisively  on 
real  campaign  finance  reform. 

The  price  for  inaction — both  at  the  polls  m 
1992  and  in  damage  to  the  institution  of  Con- 
gress and  the  democratic  system — is  too  great 
to  nsk. 

On  ttie  first  day  of  ttie  102d  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  372,  a  bill  to  reform  the  canv 
paign  finance  laws  for  congressional  races 
My  bill,  which  is  the  same  measure  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  last  August  (H.R. 
5400),  is  meant  only  to  tie  a  starting  point — 
not  the  last  word — on  the  path  to  reforming 
the  campaign  laws.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  prize  awaiting  our 
courage  and  our  action  is  well  worth  the  effort. 


HON.  BERNIE  SANDERS 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Ameri- 
cans are  expressing  grave  concern  about  the 
prospects  of  war  in  the  Middle  East,  including 
our  Nation's  working  pteople.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Record  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  group  of  union  presidents  that  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post: 

DK.^R  Pre.sident  BrsH:  We  write  Lo  you  as 
tlie  Presidents  of  organizations  representing 
proud  and  patriotic  working  people.  Because 
it  is  working  Americans  who  constitute  a 
high  proportion  of  L'.S,  military  forces,  re- 
serves and  potential  draftees,  our  members 
and  their  spouses,  sons  and  daughters  are 
many  among  the  Operation  Desert  Shield 
Troops, 

We  are  gravely  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  permanent  U.S,  military  presence 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  also  concerned 
that  any  military  action  and  resulting  cas- 
ualties will  be  borne  largely  by  American 
troops. 

We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  condemnation  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  reckless  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait and  join  the  world  community  m  insist- 
ing on  Iraq's  immediate  withdrawal.  At  the 
same  time,  we  t>elieve  the  economic  sanc- 
tions— the  strongest  ever  levied  against  a 
country  in  peacetime — must  be  given  a 
chance  to  work.  Because  we  support  our 
troops,  we  emphatically  oppose  the  initi- 
ation of  offensive  military  action  by  the 
United  States  at  this  time. 

We  urge  you  to  let  the  sanctions  work  to 
achieve  the  maximum  pressure  on  Iraq  be- 
fore any  further  blood  is  shed  in  this  con- 
flict. 

Morton  Bahr.  President,  Communication 
Workers  of  America.  Owen  Bieber. 
President,  United  Auto  Workers.  Wil- 
liam H  Bywater,  President.  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electronic  Workers. 
Keith  Geiger.  President,  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  James  R,  Herman, 
President,  International  Longshoremen 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  George  .J 
Kourpias.  F*resident,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers,  Joseph  M  .Misbrener,  Presi- 
dent. Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Work- 
ers. .Jack  Sheinkman,  President.  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union  John  J.  Sweeney,  President, 
Service  Employees  International 
Union. 


CONGRATULATING  THE  1990 
CARBONDALE  TERRIERS 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.iiTrVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  tiave  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
fjeople  of  Carbondale,  IL,  and  the  Terners  of 
Carbondale  Community  High  School. 

Under  ttie  directkin  of  Coach  John  Helmick, 
the  1990  Cartxindale  Terners  just  completed 
one  of  the  best  football  seasons  in  school  his- 
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tory,  making  it  all  the  way  to  tfie  semifinals  in 
the  Illinois  class  4A  football  champKXiships, 
furttier  ttian  any  previous  Cartx)ndale  team. 

The  Terriers  finished  the  regular  season 
with  an  8  to  1  record,  shutting  out  ttieir  oppo- 
nents 4  times  and  scoring  40  points  or  nx)re 
in  5  ottier  contests.  The  Terners  won  three 
games  in  ttie  playoffs  before  coming  up  just 
short  in  the  semifinals,  but  in  defeat,  just  as  in 
victory,  the  Terners  displayed  class  and 
composure. 

The  Souttiem  lllinoisan  honored  Curtis 
Daesch  as  Player  of  ttie  Year,  while  the 
Evansville  Couner  selected  Braden  Gibbs.  But 
this  was  really  a  team  effort,  and  this  group 
tias  reached  if  not  exceeded  ttie  standards  set 
by  those  wtio  were  previously  tionored  to  wear 
the  Terner  black  and  white. 

This  season  will  eventually  become  num- 
bers and  statistics  for  the  record  books.  But  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  wtio  played  a 
part  in  making  it  happen,  it  will  forever  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  what  can  happen  when 
young  people  dedicate  themselves  to  setting 
goals  and  then  work  togettier  to  actneve  ttiem 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  the  fine  students 
of  Cartxsndale  Community  High  School  and 
their  football  team  in  ttie  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

1990  CARBONDALE  TERRIERS 

Terrance  Clayton,  Seth  Smith.  Damian 
James,  Kevin  Readel,  Brad  Schwartz,  Ctiarles 
Zietia,  Tim  Wilson,  Jay  Curtis,  Braden  Git)bs, 
Marc  Willis,  Emanual  Gold,  Curtis  Daesch. 
Maunce  Bonds,  Eean  Chappell,  Preston 
James,  Naseer  Khaaliq,  Rot)t>y  Miller,  Ike 
Holder,  Scott  Simmons.  Devin  Clark,  Matt 
Bowlby,  Mike  Fink,  Matt  Elston,  Arxlrew 
Siebert,  Dominic  Meline,  Chad  McCague, 
David  Lamb,  Tony  Hunter,  Sam  Carter,  Johrv 
son  Bell,  Bill  Heern,  Zach  Steed,  Pat  Langan. 
Craig  Wisinski,  Dell  Berry,  Tanq  Ktiaallq,  Kelly 
Walton,  Nate  McDonial,  Zach  LeBeau,  Austin 
Laster. 

Coaches:  John  Helmick,  Skip  Heninger,  Bob 
Taylor,  Dennis  Drust,  Clay  Brewer.  Kevin 
Helfnch,  Dennis  Ragan,  Bill  Patrick.  Video 
Lindy  Loyd.  Managers:  Todd  Helmick,  Matt 
McVey.  Statistics:  Celeste  Bullar,  Autumn 
Miles,  Enca  Benton,  Jennifer  Hartlieb,  Megan 
Bates.  Cheerteaders:  Latoya  Rowe,  LaKeisha 
Felder,  Tamara  Gibbs,  Kenyatta  Anderson, 
Alyssa  Payne.  Knsta  Marlow,  Sarah  Person, 
Zanzi  NeWett,  Patra  Thif)ktx)sittikun.  Beth 
Bivens,  Jeannie  Durr,  Amy  Moore,  Hilary  Ship- 
ley, Evony  CakJwell.  Ellen  Mau.  Mictielle 
Scott 


R.C 


GORMAN'S  LO'VE  FOR  NEW 
MEXICO 


HON.  BUI  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXJCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATU'ES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  on  tx>ard  a  United  Airiines  flight  i 
picked  up  the  airiine's  magazine  and  fourxj  ttie 
face  of  a  dear  friend  on  its  cover. 

The  story  of  New  Mexkx)'s  R,C.  Gorman,  a 
Navajo  artst,  is  beautifully  toW  as  only  R.C. 
can  tell  it.  There  is  only  one  R.C,  Gorman  and 
if  you  have  not  seen  his  work,  you  have  not 
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seen  Indian  art.  He  is  a  worW  renowned  artist 
most  famous  lor  his  atnlity  to  capture  the 
tieauty  of  Irxlian  women. 

I  am  most  pfoud  of  R.C.,  his  work,  the  corv 
tnbutions  he  has  made  to  his  fellow  New 
f^exicans,  the  tremendous  publicity  he  has 
brought  to  New  Mexico  and  his  outright  love  of 
our  beautiful  State  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  brief  story  atx)ut  R  C. 
Gorman  as  it  appeared  m  Unitfjd  Airlines  De- 
cember 1990  magazine. 

H  C  Gorman  s  New  Mexico 
R.C.  Gorman  Is  New  Mexico's  most  visible, 
and  arg^uably  most  prolific,  artist.  His  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  prints  and  ceramics  are  col- 
lected worldwide.  Proclaimed  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  the  •  Picasso  of  American  In- 
dian art."  Gorman  has  made  Taos  his  home 
for  more  than  20  years.  Although  best  known 
for  his  paintings  of  strong,  magisterial 
women.  Gorman  also  has  a  reputation  as  a 
generous  man  who  gives  much  to  his  state 
and  local  community  He  has  established 
scholarshlpe  for  minority  high  school  stu- 
dents and  hosu  numerous  benefits  for  local 
causes. 

There  Is  a  Navajo  child's  poem  that  goes 
like  this:  "I  seem  to  be  working  and  think- 
ing, but  I  am  really  running  through  a  mead- 
ow" Tliat  poem  sums  up  my  life  because  I 
love  what  1  do  and  where  I  live  I'm  enam- 
ored of  New  Mexico,  especially  Taos.  There's 
certain  magic  here 

I  came  here  from  San  Francisco,  where  I 
was  working  and  painting,  but  1  grew  up  on 
a  Navajo  reservation  In  Arizona  We  were  so 
poor  thai  my  first  art  materials  were  rocks, 
mud  and  sand  from  the  Chlnle  Wash.  I  herded 
sheep  with  my  mother  and  Aunt  Mary  near 
Canyon  de  Chelly  and  often  drew  In  the  earth 
or  etched  on  the  canyon  walls 

Taos  has  a  long  history  as  an  artists'  com- 
munity, and  I  was  curious  to  see  It.  so  In  the 
mld-iaieOs.  after  attending  the  Indian  ceremo- 
nial in  Gallup.  New  Mexico.  I  visited  the 
town  aa  a  tourist  I  stayed  on  for  a  while, 
and  soon  the  Manchester  Gallery  In  Taos 
gave  me  a  show  that  was  more  successful 
than  anything  I  had  accomplished  In  San 
Francisco  This  conflnned  what  I  knew  In- 
stinctively Taos  was  where  1  belonged  and 
needed  U>  be  to  accomplish  my  work  I  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  packed  my  things 
and  moved 

A  few  years  later.  I  ended  up  buying  the 
gallery  i  changed  Its  name  to  the  Navajo 
Gallery  because  1  was  probably  the  first  In- 
dian to  own  his  own  gallery  and  I  wanted  to 
put  the  Navajos  on  the  map  A  young  Navajo 
girl  helped  me  In  those  early  days,  and  I 
lived  In  the  gallery  and  painted  In  the  morn 
Ing  l)efore  we  opened  I  was  showing  55  other 
artists,  but  none  of  them  sold  as  well  as  I 
did.  so  I  cut  It  down  to  myself  Now.  I  have 
an  International  following,  and  art  collectors 
and  tourists  come  to  New  Mexico  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  gallery  eventually  got 
too  big  for  me— more  and  more  people  and 
less  privacy— so  I  moved  north  of  Taos. 

The  Sangre  de  Crlsto  mountain  range  Is 
right  outside  my  back  door  The  mountains 
change  all  the  time  and  I  watch  them  from 
my  studio  window  Sometimes  Taos  Moun- 
tain Is  hooded  In  clouds.  It  comforts  and  en- 
courages you.  making  you  glad  you're  under 
Its  spell  I  own  all  of  the  land  around  me.  so 
I  will  always  have  a  view  of  the  mountain. 
Lady  Brett,  who  came  here  In  the  1920e  with 
DH  Lawrence,  supposedly  said.  "If  the 
mountain  doesn't  like  you.  It  will  spew  you 
out  I  haven't  been  spewed  yet.  so  I  guess 
It's  accepted  me. 


EXTENSIONS  OE   RiiMARKS 

When  I  travel.  I  don't  do  any  artwork;  I 
don't  even  take  photographs.  I  have  every 
thing  I  need  here  in  Taos  I've  worked 
through  different  series,  masks,  rugs  and 
pottery,  but  I've  been  most  excited  about  the 
women  I've  painted.  My  women  work  the 
land.  They  have  big  hands  and  strong  feet, 
and  they've  kept  my  Interest. 

Food  Is  another  of  my  interests.  The  sec- 
ond volume  of  my  book  Nudes  it  Foods  came 
out  In  1969.  It's  a  collection  of  my  drawings 
and  recipes  I've  found  In  my  travels  Rose 
Roybal.  my  cook  and  housekeeper,  prepares 
wonderful  meals  for  my  friends  and  guests  I 
love  lamb,  and  count  on  my  relatives  to 
bring  It  from  the  Navajo  reservation  There's 
also  a  garden  on  my  property— It's  actually 
Rose's— full  of  squash,  beets,  tomatoes,  gar- 
lic and  com. 

New  Mexico  Is  so  vast  and  unrestricted, 
you  can't  help  but  feel  free.  The  light  and 
color  continually  stimulate  me  As  the  as- 
pens turn  In  the  fall,  they  cover  the  moun- 
tains In  mottled  patches  of  dull  greens  and 
bright  yellows.  The  summers  are  a  rich  green 
and  so  pleasant  that  we  don't  need  air-condi- 
tioning. Winters  are  white  This  Is  ski  coun- 
try, and  although  I  don't  ski.  I  love  the 
snow  I  have  never  for  a  single  second 
thought  about  relocating  I  simply  couldn't 
be  any  place  else  • 
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REASON ABLK  AND  SENSIBLE 
ENVIRONMENT  ALISM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

Of  TK..NNKSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr  Speaker,  because  the 
political  agerxla  of  this  Nation  has  been  con- 
trolled in  rrwjny  ways  by  environmental  extrem- 
ists we  are  far  too  dependent  on  foreign  oil 

It  we  would  develop  some  of  our  own  natu- 
ral resources,  we  could  thumb  our  noses  at 
the  Saddam  Husseins  of  the  world  This  would 
make  situations  like  the  current  conflict  in  Ku- 
wait much  less  likely 

Some  experts  believe  there  could  potentially 
be  as  much  as  29  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  a 
ven/  small  portion  of  the  19- million-acre  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  m  Alaska. 

If  we  would  develop  some  of  our  own  oil  re- 
sources in  an  environmentally  safe  manner, 
we  could  bring  down  the  price  of  oil  This 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  lower  and  middle 
irx"ome  people  of  this  country 

Instead,  some  environmental  extremists 
want  to  prohibit  almost  all  oil  exploration  and 
drilling  This  really  ends  up  helping  most  of  the 
t)ig  oil  companies  by  keeping  supplies  reduced 
and  thus  the  price  high 

A   very   tine   editonal   on   ttiis   subject  ap- 
peared in  yesterdays  Wall  Street  Journal.   I 
hope  all  my  colleagues  will  read  this  article: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan  9.  1991] 
Oil  and  Caribou  Can  Mix 

There  Is  an  easy  way  to  separate  reason- 
able environmentalists  from  ecological  ex- 
tremists. Ask  them  If  they  believe  In  opening 
up  a  small  strip  of  land  on  Alaska's  remote 
northeast  coast  to  oil  exploration  and  drill- 
ing. The  Issue  may  well  set  off  the  most  con- 
tentious debate  of  the  year  in  Congress. 

The  20-by-lOO-mlle  coastal  plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  basically  a 
frosen  desert,  wind-swept  and  bleak  even  In 


summer.  There  are  no  trees,  few  flowers,  and 
a  lot  of  mosses  and  lichens  'Vet  this  area 
may  well  conceal  the  last  major  oil  reservoir 
in  North  America,  one  that  could  rival  the 
nearby  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  that  now  pro- 
duces 25  percent  of  the  nation's  domestic  oil 
The  Interior  Department  puts  the  chances  of 
a  major  find  at  one  in  five  as  against  the  oil 
Industry's  typical  success  rate  of  one  In  50 

Some  92  percent  of  the  Maine-sized  ANWR 
area  is  already  off-limits  to  development 
The  rest  was  specifically  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress in  1980  for  possible  oil  exploration.  But 
this  hasn't  stopped  environmental  groups 
from  trying  to  slap  a  wilderness  label  on 
even  this  small  remainder  The  area  is  used 
by  migrating  caribou  and  other  wildlife. 

Alaska  officials  and  local  Eskimo  leaders 
almost  unanimously  back  development  of 
the  coastal  strip  They  say  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field  shows  that  a  balance  can  l>e  struck  be- 
tween the  needs  of  environmental  protection 
and  economic  growth  In  the  12  years  since 
drilling  l)egan  there,  the  local  carllxju  herd 
has  tripled  in  size  to  18.000  animals  The  800- 
mlle-long  Alaska  pipeline  has  had  a  superb 
safety  record 

Nor  would  oil  exploration  and  production 
disturb  much  of  ANWR  With  Prudhoe  Bay  as 
a  guide,  the  best  estimates  are  that  less  than 
23  square  miles— 0  1  percent  of  ANWR  s  total 
area— would  be  affected  by  driUlng  pads. 
roads  and  other  facilities  All  would  be  re- 
moved carefully  and  the  ground  reseeded 
once  exploration  or  drilling  was  completed 

Bills  that  would  have  allowed  exploration 
In  ANWR's  coastal  plain  were  passed  by  l)Oth 
House  and  Senate  committees  in  1989  Then 
the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  wiped  ANWR  off 
the  legislative  map  The  Gulf  crisis  has 
brought  the  issue  front  and  center  again 
Last  August,  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  open  up  ANWR  and  other 
non-wilderness  federal  lands  to  oil  and  gas 
development  If  oil  Imports  rise  above  50  per- 
cent of  domestic  demand.  They  are  now  46 
percent. 

But  development  of  ANWR  makes  sense  re- 
gardless of  how  much  oil  America  Imports, 
and  Congress  will  take  up  the  issue  in  ear- 
nest early  this  year  The  Beltway  environ- 
mental groups  are  fighting  w>  keep  all  of  it 
in  perpetual  cold  storage  A  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety official  says  there  Is  a  'need  to  protect 
the  land  not  Just  for  wildlife  and  human 
recreation,  but  just  to  have  it  there   " 

That  is  environmental  overreaching.  It  ig- 
nores the  needs  of  real  Americans,  many 
with  low  Incomes,  who  have  to  drive  to  work 
every  day  to  support  their  families  and  will 
probably  never  have  the  means  or  the  desire 
to  fly  800  miles  north  of  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
and  appreciate  the  stark,  wind-swept  terrain 
of  ANWR 

Sensible  conservationists  believe  that 
opening  up  a  small  silver  of  Alaska's  tundra 
for  oil  exploration  simply  recognizes  that 
the  welfare  of  human  beings  should  also  be  a 
factor  In  environmental  policy. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY  CKLEBRATES 
SOLIDARITY  WEEKEND 

HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    January  in,  1991 

Mr    STARK    Mr    Speaker.  Alameda  County 

IS  one  of  the  most  diversely  populated  courv 

ties  in  the  Nation    This  diversity  provides  its 
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citizens  witti  the  benefits  of  different  cultures, 
customs,  artd  traditions. 

However,  recent  attacks  on  residents  of  this 
county  have  taken  place  solely  on  the  basis  of 
victims'  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  sexual  onenta- 
tion,  and  religion.  These  recent  incidents  have 
threatened  the  safety  arxj  religious  freedom  of 
the  residents  of  Alameda  County. 

To  counteract  these  attacks  and  to  affirm 
that  attacks  and  incidents  such  as  these  have 
no  place  in  the  community,  the  Alameda 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  has  declared  the 
days  of  January  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  1991.  as 
"Solidarity  Weekend." 

Solidarity  Weekend  is  sponsored  by  the 
Interreligious  Courx;il  of  Oakland,  the  Diocese 
of  Oakland,  the  East  Bay  Council  of  Rabbis, 
the  San  Leandro  Clergy  Association,  the 
Brookfield  Athletic  Advisory  Council,  the  Black 
Firemen's  Association,  the  East  Bay  Regional 
Parks  District,  and  a  number  of  otfier  civic  and 
community  institutions.  The  weekend  will  be 
observed  in  conjunction  with  the  national  ob- 
servance of  the  brith  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr  .  who  dedicated  his  life  to  bnr>ging  an  end 
to  prejudice 

Solidanty  Weekend  serves  as  a  time  in 
which  Alameda  County  residents  can  cele- 
brate and  appreciate  their  diversity  and  their 
willingness  to  join  and  work  together  All  reli- 
gious and  edu':ational  institutions  and  social 
and  communrty  organizations  have  been  en- 
couraged to  dedicate  their  activities  to  further- 
ing the  causes  of  equality  and  mutual  respect 
among  the  many  diverse  and  varied  commu- 
nities which  make  up  Alameda  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  l  am  proud  to  recognize  Janu- 
ary 18  to  21,  1991  as  "Solidarity  Weekerxj"  in 
Alameda  County 
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PINELANDS  ACQUIRES  WWOR-TV 


CrVlL  LIBERTIES  OF  ARAB- 
AMERICANS 


HON.  DAVTD  L  BONIOR 

OF  M!CHIOA.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr  BONIOR.  Mr  Speaker,  past  experience 
has  stwwn  that  the  preparations  for  war 
atxoad  fnave  often  led  to  the  straining  of  civil 
liberties  at  home. 

It  appears  that  our  current  cnsis  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  may  be  no  exception. 

The  FBI's  decision  to  begin  interviewing 
Americans  of  Arab  descent  is  a  cause  lor 
grave  concern.  According  to  today's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Arab-Amencan  business  and  com- 
munity leaders  have  been  called  and  ques- 
tioned in  a  manner  that  they  find  both  intimi- 
dating and  humiliating. 

In  ttie  tense  days  afiead,  we  must  of  course 
take  every  precaution  to  prevent  domestic  ter- 
ronsm 

But  we  must  be  equally  vigilant  in  our  deter- 
mir^tion  to  protect  ttie  nghts  of  all  Americans, 
to  avoid  fanning  the  flannes  of  anti-Arab  back- 
lash, and  to  ensure  that  no  one  group  is  sin- 
gled out  purely  because  of  their  ethnic  or  reli- 
gious heritage. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  .NEW  JERSE1" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  nse  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Pinelands,  IrK  on  its 
acquiring  WWOR-TV. 

WWOR-TV  programming  is  directed  toward 
the  local  audience.  The  station  has  a  strong 
record  of  public  service  to  the  New  Jersey  and 
Tri-State  area.  Pinelands  is  strongly  committed 
to  continuing  this  record  of  service  to  the  con>- 
munities  in  which  it  operates  and  will  do  so  by 
combining  on-air  resources  with  off-air  activi- 
ties to  make  a  positive  impact. 

As  part  of  the  A-^  for  Kids  campaign  focus- 
ing on  education,  the  station  has  produced  10 
original  specials  aired  in  pnme-tlme.  ongoing 
new  series  and  an  off-air  network  reaching  out 
to  36,000  teachers  in  New  Jersey  To  increase 
environmental  awareness,  the  station 
launched  a  campaign  last  year  named  "Help 
Save  the  Earth"  which  continues  to  focus  at- 
tention on  what  individuals  can  do  to  improve 
the  world  around  them. 

WWOR-TV  has  received  numerous  awards 
and  Emmys  for  news  and  public  service  activi- 
ties. For  rts  educational  efforts,  the  station  be- 
came the  first  broadcaster  to  be  named  a 
"Point  of  Light"  by  President  Bush. 

The  management  of  WWOR-TV  has  re- 
mained through  the  acquisition.  This  dynamic 
team  has  dedicated  the  station  to  serving  the 
community  and  will  continue  this  proud  tradi- 
tion Lawrence  P.  Fraiberg  is  PinelarKls'  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
and  has  taeen  active  in  the  television  industry 
from  the  earliest  days.  Prior  to  joining  MCA  as 
president  of  its  broadcasting  division  in  1986, 
Mr.  Fraiberg  was  president  of  Westingtxjuse's 
Television  Station  Group  and  before  that 
president  of  Metromedia  Television.  Mr. 
Fraiberg  was  honored  with  a  Peabody  Award 
in  1986  for  "Lifetime  Achievement  in  the 
Broadcasting  Industry."  In  1990.  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Trustees  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Television  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Michael  B.  Alexander.  Pinelands'  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  formerly  was  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  MCA  Broadcasting, 
Inc.,  responsible  for  operating  WWOR-TV  and 
participating  in  the  management  of  MCA's 
other  media  interests.  He  also  serves  as 
WWOR-TV's  general  manager.  From  1984  to 
1986,  Mr.  Alexander  was  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  USA  Network. 

Jane  Hartley  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Pinelands,  Inc  She  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  marketing  with  MCA  Broadcasting, 
Inc.,  when  MCA  acquired  WWOR-TV  in  April 
1987  and  was  essential  to  making  the  station 
the  success  it  is  today. 

These  dedicated  and  talented  individuals 
bring  energy,  enthusiasm  and  vision  to 
WWOR-TV  and  will  continue  this  station's 
strong  commitment  to  the  communrties  it 
serves. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  1  am  proud  to  join  In  paying 
tribute  to  Pinelands.  Inc.  as  it  continues  to  pro- 
vide the  invaluable  service  and  tnjiy  makes  a 
difference  in  society  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  them  on  this  exciting  undertaking 


LORRI  GORMAN:  CITIZEN  OF  THE 
■iTlAR 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEU  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VT.ATrV'ES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker,  li- 
braries are  often  overlooked  as  we  discuss  the 
great  issues  before  this  House — an  oversight 
that  should  be  corrected.  Libraries  are  esserv 
tial  to  a  literate,  comp)etrtive,  thinking  society. 
They  open  the  doors  of  learning  and  literature 
to  everyor)e  who  chooses  to  enter  them  That 
IS  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  honor  Mrs.  Lorn 
Gorman,  who  fias  been  named  as  Pelham, 
NY's  Citizen  of  ttie  Year  for  her  stalwart  arx3 
tireless  work  to  establish  a  townwide  library  in 
that  community. 

Over  the  past  75  years,  Pelham  has  seen 
no  less  than  a  half  dozen  efforts  to  establish 
a  library.  They  did  not  lack  for  dedicated  citi- 
zens or  nxitivated  leadership.  Each,  however, 
tell  by  the  wayside.  But  Lorn  Gorman  wouk) 
not  be  deterred,  and  at  long  last,  Pelham  will 
soon  have  a  townwide  library  to  call  its  own. 

Mrs.  Gorman  started  the  current  push  4 
years  ago,  along  with  Chns  Emerson,  Mary 
Collins,  and  Manlyn  Parfet.  Sir>ce  then,  the 
Friends  of  the  Town  of  Pelham  Library  has  en- 
listed all  of  the  talents  and  energies  that 
Pelham  has  to  offer.  Lawyers,  accountants,  ar- 
chitects, engineers,  and  countless  otrter  pro- 
fessionals have  given  their  expertise,  and  nu- 
merous individuals  fiave  provided  financial 
support  to  make  the  library  a  reality. 

A  site  has  now  been  acquired  for  ttie  li- 
brary— a  beautiful  spot  at  ttie  center  of  the 
community.  The  fundraising  goal  is  well  on  its 
way  to  being  met.  The  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gorman 
and  the  countless  others  wtK)  shared  this  vital 
task  will  soon  come  to  fruition. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  that.  "If  this  na- 
tion IS  to  be  wise  as  well  as  strong,  if  we  are 
to  achieve  our  destiny,  ttien  we  need  rrxjre 
new  ideas  for  more  wise  men  reading  more 
good  books  in  more  puWc  libranes."  Lorn 
Gorman  has  helped  to  achieve  tt«t  destiny  m 
her  own  community.  1  salute  her.  and  all  trie 
citizens  of  Pelham.  Their  work  will  enrich 
minds  and  spirits  for  generations  to  come. 


IS  IRAQ  EVADING  THE  NUCLEAR 
POLICE" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 
Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Commrttee  had  a 
heanng  on  the  energy  implicatior^  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  cnsis.  Dunng  ttiat  heanng  I  pointed 
out  that  the  President  had  cited  Iraq's  efforts 
to  obtain  a  nuclear  bomb  as  one  of  trie  pn- 
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mary  reasons  tor  going  to  war.  and  asked 
whether  Iraq's  atxlity  to  do  so  while  remaining 
a  signatory  to  the  Nuclear  Norv  Proliferation 
Treaty  ar>d  allowing  inspections  by  the  Inter 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  [IAEA)  on  its 
soil  suggested  a  fundamental  flaw  m  the  cur- 
rent international  safeguards  system  The  wit- 
ness acknowledged  ttie  weaknesses  in  the 
IAEA  safeguards  system,  which  admitting  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  had  made  no  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  the  President  on 
how  to  rectify  this  situation  by  improving  do- 
mestic arxl  international  controls  on  the  pro- 
liferation of  dangerous  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nologies and  materials  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very  disturh- 
ing  articte  which  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
YofV  Times  which  discusses  this  problem. 

[Krom  me  New  York  TlnicH,  Uft    ^,  1990) 

I8  Iraq  Evading  The  Nuclear  Polick' 

(By  Haul  I.«venthall 

Washington.— In  assessing  Iraq's  nuclear 
pc>lentlal.  It's  a  mistake  to  focus  exclusively 
on  the  expertise  of  Iraqi  scientists  and  nu- 
clear Industry  Saddam  Hussein  doesn't  need 
to  manufacture  the  plutonium  and  enriched 
uranium  essential  for  the  twmb.  He  could 
conceivably  buy  what  he  needs  In  a  nuclear 
black  market  or  simply  steal  it 

He  has  tried  In  the  past  In  1982.  as  docu- 
mented by  an  Italian  magistrate.  Iraqi  offi- 
cials tried  to  buy  75  pounds  of  French  pluto- 
nium for  $82  5  million  from  two  arms  dealers 
who  promised  but  never  produced  the 
material. 

Unfortunately,  there  can  be  no  Ironclad  as- 
surances that  Iraq  has  not  already  succeeded 
In  acquiring  the  nuclear  explosives  It  needs 
to  complete  Its  weapons  Inspections,  like 
the  twice  yearly  visits  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  can't  tell  us  any- 
thing ab<3ut  Iraq  8  clandestine  activities  At 
best,  they  can  confirm  only  that  the  re- 
gime's known  supplies  of  Imported  nuclear 
fuel  are  still  where  they  are  supposed  to  be 

These  concerns  about  Iraq  expose  the 
central  problem  of  the  global  nonprolifera- 
tlon  system  permitting  the  use  of  bomti- 
grade  pluumium  and  uranium  fuels  In  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  and  research  programs. 
The  undetected  removal  of  Just  a  tiny  per- 
icntage  of  the  tons  uf  plutonium  In  an  Indus- 
trial sLat.e  like  France.  Germany.  Belgium  or 
Japan  would  represent  a  sjbstantlal  amount 
of  tx)mb  maUTial 

Plant  employees  have  ample  opportunity 
for  such  diversions  Ijirge  nuclear  fuel  plants 
In  Europe  and  .Japan  extract  and  process 
tons  of  Plutonium  from  spent  reactor  fuel 
every  year  Because  of  Inherent  uncertain- 
ties In  measuring  large  flows  of  plutonium. 
which  is  processed  In  liquid  or  powder  form, 
omclals  are  forced  to  estimate  If  the 
amount  recovered  from  the  fuel  falls  within 
a  certain  margin  of  error.  It  Is  assumed  that 
all  the  lx)mb-grade  material  has  been  ac- 
counted for 

The  IAEA,  does  not  come  close  to  achiev- 
ing its  goal  of  detecting  the  loss  of  one 
bomb's  worth  of  plutonium— 17  pounds— per 
plant  per  year  In  practice,  as  much  as  600 
pounds  of  weapons-grade  material  could  be 
diverted  from  a  large  plant  In  a  year  without 
tielng  recognized  as  missing. 

Physically  removing  the  bomb  material 
from  nuclear  plants  is  feasible  A  plant  em- 
ployee could  be  motivated,  whether  by  extor- 
tion. Ideology  or  brlt>ery.  to  transport  the 
material  out  of  the  plant  and  turn  It  over  to 
an  Iraqi  a«ent  It  could  be  concealed  In  the 
low -level  wastes  that,  for  economic  reasons. 
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are   discarded    without   any    monitoring   for 
plutonium 

There  are  other  potential  sources  of  Illicit 
tiomb  materials.  US -supplied  tiomb-grade 
uranium  is  used  as  fuel  in  more  than  100  re- 
search reactors  at  home  and  overseas.  Also 
problematic  are  several  experimental  facili- 
ties, known  as  critical  assemblies,  for  the  de- 
signing of  nuclear  fuels  These  use  huge 
amounts  of  extremely  pure,  high-grade 
l)omb-grade  plutonium  and  uranium. 

Recently,  security  on  1.100  pounds  of  U.S- 
supplled  bomb-grade  material  at  one  Japa- 
nese facility  was  found  to  be  so  lax  that 
.\merlcan  specialists  were  called  in  to  de- 
velop Improvements  on  a  crash  basis. 

A  number  of  remedial  steps  should  be 
taken.  Extraordinary  measures  are  needed  to 
protect  civil  nuclear  facilities  against  theft 
There  should  be  more  frequent  IAEA  visits 
to  Iraq — once  a  week  instead  of  twice  a 
year— to  correspond  with  the  minimum  time 
needed  t.o  convert  the  country's  known 
stocks  of  nuclear  fuel  Into  pure  uranium  for 
a  bomb. 

The  agency  should  also  exercise  Its  right 
to  conduct  special  Inspections  in  Iraq  to  seek 
out  undeclared  bomb  material  or  finished 
weapons.  And  It  should  end  Its  policy  of 
keeping  the  details  of  lu  findings  secret. 
Iraq,  still  a  party  in  good  standing  to  the  Nu- 
clear Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty,  should  be 
condemned  by  the  other  140  signatories 

Finally,  "peaceful",  bomb-grade  materials 
must  be  replaced  with  alternative  fuels  that 
cannot  be  turned  into  weapons.  This  had 
been  a  high  US  priority  until  the  Rea«an 
and  Bush  Administrations  decided  that  non- 
proliferation  benefits  were  not  worth  the  po- 
litical costs  of  resisting  European  and  Japa- 
nese appetites  for  plutonium  and  highly  en- 
riched uranium.  If  there  is  to  be  any  hope 
that  future  crises  will  be  spared  a  nuclear  di- 
mension, the  White  House  must  reverse  this 
•see-no-evU"  polUy 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  F.\IR  CREDIT  REPORTING 
ACT 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  have  reintroduced  my  comprehensive 
bill  to  amend  the  current  Federal  law  regulat- 
ing the  consumer  credit  reporting  industry 

I  first  introduced  this  bill,  the  consumer  cred- 
it protection  amendments,  during  my  tenure  in 
the  last  Congress  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
I  was  prompted  to  give  credit  refwrting  priority 
attention  early  rn  my  chairmanship  for  several 
reasons  First,  the  Federal  law  regulating  cred- 
it reporting  agencies — the  Fair  Credit  Report- 
ing Act  of  '9/0  (Public  Law  91-508)— hac;  ex 
isted  essentially  without  review  or  amerxlment 
tor  over  20  years,  a  fact  which  seemed  quite 
extraordinary  considering  the  enormous  ad- 
vances in  computer  capabilities  and  informa- 
tion sharing  during  that  period  Second,  I  was 
hearing  more  arxj  more  stories  of  people  in- 
volved in  credit  reporting  problems  Many  of 
these  people  were  unaware  of  the  rights  al- 
ready guaranteed  them  by  the  Federal  law,  or 
if  they  did  know  and  understand  their  rights, 
they  were  experiencing  real  difficulties  m  exer- 
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cising  them  Many  had  found  significant  inac- 
curacies in  reports  about  them  and  were  run- 
ning into  real  problems  getting  credit  or  even 
employment  as  a  result. 

HEARINGS  ON  CONSOMER  CREDIT  REPORTING  IN  THE 
101  ST  CONGRESS 

While  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
during  the  last  Congress,  the  subcommittee 
held  two  hearings  on  consumer  credit  report- 
ing The  first  heanng  was  held  September  13. 
1989— Senal  No  101-&0— and  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  oversight  heanng  on  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act 

Subsequent  to  the  September  hearing,  three 
bills  to  amend  the  FCRA  were  introduced,  in- 
cluding the  comprehensive  bill  I  introduced, 
H  R  4213  The  bill  was  dratted  to  reflect  some 
of  the  many  excellent  suggestions  for  reform 
of  the  current  law  that  tiad  been  presented  to 
the  sutxommittee  at  the  September  hearing. 
On  June  12,  1990,  the  subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  to  review  tlx)se  bills — Senal  No  101- 
132  Quite  a  few  suggestions  were  made  at 
the  hearing  and  in  the  written  statements  with 
regard  to  both  technical  and  substantive  inv 
provements  to  the  bill 

I  have  reintroduced  my  bill  without  incor- 
porating those  suggestions  m  deference  to 
what  will  be  the  new  membership  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
and  the  importance  of  their  review  of  the  rel- 
evant issues  Hopefully,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  fu- 
ture review  of  the  law  Without  question,  many 
of  ttie  suggestions  for  additional  measures  or 
changes  to  the  bill  merit  close  consideration 
and  I  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  consider 
them  all  carefully  I  continue  to  regard  this  as 
an  extremely  important  issue  on  which  our  at- 
tention IS  long  overdue  The  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  support  for  our  efforts  last  year  was 
clear  proof  to  me  of  the  impact  of  credit  re- 
porting practices  on  ttie  lives  of  Americans 
today 

OVERVIEW  Of  BILL 

I  Will  tyiefly  run  through  the  provisions  m  my 
bill  The  bill  would 

Give  consumers  the  right  to  inspect  all  the 
information  m  their  reporting  agency  files. 

Require  reporting  agencies  and  users  of  re- 
ports to  furnish  a  summary  of  rights  and  ren> 
edies  to  the  consumer  along  with  any  FCRA- 
required  disclosure. 

Require  reporting  agencies  to  investigate  in- 
accuracies in  consumer  reports  and  correct 
them  within  30  days  of  the  consumer's  request 
to  do  so  in  most  circumstances. 

Require  reporting  agencies  to  send  ttie 
consumer  a  written  notice  when  ttiey  have  fin- 
ished an  investigation  so  that  the  consumer 
will  know  the  outcome. 

Require  persons  who  furnish  information  to 
reporting  agenaes — creditors  and  others — to 
establish  procedures  to  assure  the  maximum 
possible  accuracy  of  ttie  information  they  fur- 
nish, and  to  alert  consumers  to  the  fact  that 
they  furnish  information  atxjut  their  customers 
to  reporting  agencies, 

Give  consumers  the  right  to  one  free  copy 
of  their  report  once  a  year  if  they  ask  for  it; 
and 

Prohibit  repwrting  agencies  from  using 
consumer  reports  to  develop  lists  for 
p>tescreening    purpose    unless   the   consumer 
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has  been  given  a  chance  to  tell  the  reporting 
agency  not  to  use  their  file  for  such  purpose. 
The  bill  also  includes  a  second  title  that  in- 
corporates the  Credit  Repair  Organizations  Act 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Annunzio  of 
Illinois.  That  portion  of  my  bill  would  establish 
certain  guidelines  for  the  operations  of  credit 
repair  clinics,  requinng  them  to  provide  disclo- 
sures to  consun^rs  about  fees  and  services 
and  prohibiting  them  from  certain  practices, 
such  as  making  misleading  statements  about 
the  services  they  can  perform  for  the 
consumer 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 
A  USEFUL  TOOL 


HON.  ROD  CHANDLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 
Mr  CHANDLER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
process  last  year  was  extremely  frustrating. 
The  job  of  developing  a  fair  and  rational  plan 
proved  to  t)e  a  nearly  impossible  task.  Ulti- 
mately, we  were  able  to  pass  a  budget  pack- 
age which  included  some  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion 

Few  people  will  be  totally  satisfied  with 
every  aspect  of  the  final  package,  I  know  I  am 
not  I  would  have  preferred  a  budget  that  re- 
lied on  fewer  tax  increases  and  greater  spend- 
ing cuts  However,  election-year  politics  made 
this  virtually  impossible 

In  the  I02d  Congress,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  will  be  trying  to  gam  support  for 
a  balanced-budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution We  believe  this  would  be  a  useful 
tool  to  force  Congress  and  the  President  to 
make  tough  choices  to  help  eliminate  the 
budget  deficit. 

Listed  t)elow  are  the  names  of  over  200  of 
my  constituents  who  have  asked  me  to  make 
public  their  support  for  a  balanced-budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

Valois  Akers.  Margaret  .Mcorn.  W  E  and 
Dail  Anderson,  Manson  Backus.  Carroll  and 
Pearl  Bagley,  Richard  Becker.  Kay  Bell.  Ice- 
land and  Muriel  Biermann.  Clyde  and  Emily 
Bovee,  Thomas  and  Marie  Bowie,  Mary  San- 
dra Boyd,  Douglas  and  Alyce  Brandner. 
Clement  and  Alice  Brewer 

John  C  Brown.  Josephine  Burr.  Audrey 
and  Allen  Carter.  Michael  Chandler.  Kathy 
Cochran,  W.A.  and  Sharon  Cochran.  Norman 
and  Wanda  Collins.  William  E.  Condell.  Jack 
L  Cooper.  Gloria  M  Coty,  Craig  A  Coty,  Eu- 
nice B.  Cummlngs,  Eunice  B  Cummings 

Milton  Curtis,  Patrick  J  Dadoslo.  T  Day- 
ton Davles.  John  Davis.  Dale  and  Reinada 
Drain.  Eleanor  Dye,  Marvin  and  Martha 
Eisenbach,  J  V  and  Ellen  Eliot.  Edwin  P 
and  Alice  Evans.  Robert  and  Mildred  Ewing, 
.\  Fischer.  G  W  Frampton,  Michael  and 
Dana  Freeland 

Harold  A  Frethiem.  Howard  Fultz,  Wil- 
liam and  Elizabeth  Galloway,  Raymond  Gar- 
rett. Ruth  Godley.  Steven  M  Goldberg.  Dolo- 
res Gorham.  Glenna  Griffith.  Richard  Grillo. 
Phyllis  Guldseth.  Paul  and  Galia  Haggard, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hammond.  Clayton 
and  Mabel  Hanson. 

George  and  Dorothy  Hanson.  Rot)ert  Harp- 
er, Norman  and  Verone  Helnsen,  Mr.  R.H 
Hendrlckson,  Norma  E  Herrick.  Laurence  R 
Hilden.  Robert  W.  Hoffman.  Robert  W.  Hoff- 
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man.  G  N.  Holter,  Gene  G.  Hopp.  Arthur  and 
Helen  Anne  Hoppe.  Lucy  Housner,  WE  Hub- 
bard. 

Charles  Hutchens.  Michael  and  Linda 
Imhoff.  George  and  Eunice  Irvine.  James  C 
Isom.  Howard  and  Alta  Jackson.  F  L.  and 
Lyndell  Jacobs.  Lynda  Jenkins.  B.  Jenson. 
Maurice  and  Margaret  Keating.  Brian  and 
Betty  Jane  Kirkpatrick,  W.  Kleiner.  Phyllis 
L  Knick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  H,  Knutson. 

Annette  Langiile.  Clarence  Lmscott. 
James  and  Anne  Luckman.  Elizabeth  Mac- 
Killop.  Joseph  and  Marie  Marci,  Karl  and 
June  Martinson.  Flobert  May.  Betty  Mayes, 
James  and  Vivian  McClellan.  C  Lynn 
McGill.  Leroy  and  .Jean  Anne  McVay,  George 
and  Florence  Metcalf.  Keith  D,  Miller. 

Egon  Molbak.  H.C,  and  Roseann  Munson, 
Jesse  Myers.  Michael  G.  Nelson.  Paul 
Nitardy,  John  and  Ilene  Nitardy.  Charles  and 
■Virginia  Nomellini.  Rodney  Norris.  Michael 
Nykreim.  Barbara  J.  and  Roland  Orle.  Janet 
Osborn.  Chas  and  Evelyn  Partridge.  Thea  J 
Pettil. 

Blaine  Powell.  Phil  Prigge,  Ralph  and  Eliz- 
abeth Queal.  David  and  Nancy  Raymond.  Ed- 
ward and  Carole  Rich.  Robert  and  Jean 
Rutherford,  Stanley  and  Stephanie  Sankey. 
Sarah  Schaper.  William  and  Patricia 
Schaumberp.  Leonard  Schroeter.  Robert 
Setzer.  Walter  Shields.  Ronald  Sickles. 

Ronald  and  Dolores  Sickles.  Julia  Stickles, 
Charles  E.  Skinner.  Marjorie  and  Kazimer 
Skubi.  William  C  Slater,  Harriette  G. 
Smith.  C,  Coburn  Smith.  Desmond  Francis 
Smith.  Richard  and  Jan  Stout.  Sidney  and 
■Virginia  Svendsen.  Vivienne  J.  Templeton. 
Larry  and  Mary  Ellen  Thien.  Susan  Tucker. 
Clark  T  Turner,  Leonard  Vandenacre. 
Rosalea  Vanek.  Alice  M.  Vlasick.  Lillie  Wag- 
ner. Agnes  W'allmgton,  Harry  Wampler, 
Harbert  Ward.  Jeffrey  Webbar,  Hazel 
Weyerman,  Bruce  A  Whippo.  John  Whitaker. 
Belleville  and  Judith  Whitehead. 

Belleville   Whitehead   III.   Peter  and   Pris 
ciila  Wiedemann,  Betty  and  Cal  Wilson,  Lyly 
and  Dorothy  Wood,  John  and  Sara  'i'erkes. 
Renee  Zeiger,  Raymond  and  Shirley  Zipp 

I  will  be  working  hard  to  move  a  balanced- 
budget  amendment  through  the  legislative 
process  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  I02d  Con- 
gress will  approve  such  a  measure. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BALTIC 
PEOPLES 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKl 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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the  Baltic  governments,  or  their  people.  The 
immediate  goal  of  this  invasion  was  to  arrest 
and  confine  the  significantly  large  number  of 
Baltic  youths  who  have  refused  to  be  con- 
scnpted  into  Soviet  military  service.  These 
courageous  young  nnen  liave  always  krwwn 
ttiat  being  a  Latvian.  Estonian,  or  Lithuanian  is 
not  the  same  as  being  a  Soviet.  History  has 
taught  them  that  lesson. 

In   1939.  the  Molotov-Ritibentrop  Pact  be- 
tween Adolph  Hitler  and  Joseph  Stalin  allowed 
the  Soviet  Union  to  unjustty  occupy  these  pre- 
viously tree  states.  Stalin  took  this  opportunity 
to   extend    his   tjrutal    regime   by    sending   in 
tanks  and  infantry  to  instill  "order."  For  50 
years,  the  Baltic  States  have  Ijeen  engaged  m 
a  struggle  against  a  systematic  russification 
process  that  has  denied  ttiem  the  ft-eedom 
and    economic    independence    ttiey    enjoyed 
after  World  War  I,  The  events  of  this  week  il- 
lustrate that  this  fight  continues  to  be  waged 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  wofkj  is  no  longer  divided 
along  East-West  lines.  The  peoples  of  these 
smaller  countries  with  economies  ravaged  by 
over  45  years  of  communism  need  a  clear  ex- 
ample from  the  United  States  about  how  to 
chart  their  futures.  It  is  clear  that  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  going  through  a 
difficuft  and  tumultuous  penod  of  change.   ! 
commend  the  past  efforts  of  Mr.  Gortiachev. 
but  in  regards  to  the  Baltic  States  he  is  acting 
nnore  like  a  dictator  than  a  recent  reaptent  of 
the  Nobel  Peace  Pnze.  He  continues  to  rety 
upon  the  military  and  its  policy  of  subjecting 
independent  peoples  to  violence  and  persecu- 
tion. It  is  nwre  than  obvious  ttiat  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev IS  succumbing  to  the  Soviet  innpulse  to 
control  tt>e  needs  and  desires  of  its  citizenry 
by  using  military  force  and  violence.  Using  our 
ovm  system  as  the  example.  It  is  ttie  respon- 
sibility of  this  Congress  to  clearly  state,  "This 
is  deplorable  and  will  not  be  accepted." 

Now  IS  the  time  to  send  a  message  to 
President  Bush  requestng  that  he  convey  to 
President  Gortjactiev  our  positran  on  this 
issue.  Although  there  are  other  areas  of  ttie 
world  that  give  concern  to  tfie  Amencan  peo- 
ple, the  Injustices  committed  in  ttie  Baltic 
states  shoukj  remain  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  speak  tfieir 
minds  on  this  issue,  if  only  to  assure  Lithua- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Estonians  everywfiere 
ttiat  the  eyes  of  ttie  most  democratic  nation  on 
Earth  are  indeed  focused  on  ttieir  plight 


Mr.  UPINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
the  eyes  of  the  Congress  and  indeed  the 
world  are  focused  intently  upon  the  present 
volatile  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  I  ask  my 
fellow  Members  to  take  note  of  another  crisis, 
another  situation  where  human  lives  are  at 
stake,  a  situation  where  the  t>asic  human 
nghts  of  freedom  and  equal  justice  are  being 
ignored. 

1  call  your  attention  to  those  independent 
peoples  who  live  in  the  region  known  as  the 
Baltic  Republics— Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. These  independent  states  have  been  bn>- 
tally  Invaded  by  ttie  Army  of  ttie  Soviet  Union. 
This  week,  10,000  crack  paratroops  invaded 
these  three  Baltic  Republics  at  the  direction  of 
the  leadership  in  Moscow.  This  act  was  per- 
petrated without  any  provocation  on  the  part  of 


MEET  SADDAM  HUSSEINS  AG- 
GRESSION NOW  OR  PAY  FOR  IT 
LATER 


HON.  DOUG  BERaTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  10.  1991 
Mr.   BEREUTER.   Mr.   Speaker,    not   many 
weekly  newspapers  in  smalMown  Amenca  are 
editonally  active  on  international  affairs.  The 
Dodge  Cnterion  of  Dodge,  NE,  is  obviously 
excepbonal.    This    Member    invites    his    cot- 
leagues'  attention  to  the  folk)wing  signed  pre- 
scient editorial  by  Mr.  Ken  KauffoW  in  the  Jan- 
uary 10,  1991,  edition  of  tfiat  newspaper   Fo»- 
lowing  that  edrtonal  this  Member  has  also  in- 
cluded for  his  colleagues'  attention  an  out- 
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standing  editorial  of  the  same  date  trom  the 
newspaper  at  the  other  end  of  ttie  scale,  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  which  is  the  largest 
newspaper  m  the  State  of  Nebraska  from  its 
largest  city 

(From  the  Dodge  Criterion.  Jan.  10.  1991) 

"Out  of  the  Kauffe  Ken" 

(By  Ken  Kauffold) 

Dodge  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  crisis 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  before  the  UN  backed 
January  15th  deadline  Those  are  our  sons 
and  daughters  over  there  in  Saudi  Arabia 
awaiting  the  order  (if  it  comes)  to  advance 
on  the  Iraq  Invaders  In  Kuwait  Hussein  says 
he  will  never  give  up  Kuwait.  He  says  it  Is  all 
part  of  Iraq  anyway  The  tiny  Arab  govern- 
ment had  no  large  army  with  which  to  keep 
Iraq  and  Hussein  from  taking  over  Thus  the 
U  S  and  United  Nations  majority  oppose 
what  has  happened  to  Kuwait.  It  we  do  not. 
will  Hussein  seek  to  advance  his  empire  In 
other  surrounding  countries'  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  said  that  If  he  Is  opposed  In  the  Ku- 
wait takeover  he  will  attack  Israel.  This  ef- 
fort will  t>e  seen  by  experts  as  a  try  to  get 
Arabs  everywhere  united  against  the  Jewish 
Nation.  If  the  US  and  U.N.  do  not  follow 
through  with  promises  to  oust  Hussein  from 
Kuwait,  then  Iraq  will  literally  dlcUte  the 
price  of  oil  for  the  next  decade  and  more  Im- 
portantly most  Arab  foreign  policy. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Schulze  said 
that  Saddam  Hussein  should  also  be  pun- 
ished for  his  war  crimes  against  Kuwait  and 
the  many  people  who  not  only  lost  their 
businesses,  but  their  lives  in  the  takeover. 
Present  Secretary  of  State  James  A.  Baker 
III  Is  meeting  with  Tarik  Aziz,  the  Iraq  For- 
eign Minister  in  Geneva.  There  are  those 
who  fear  whether  peace  can  actually  tie  put 
to  rest  when  tanks  rumble  In  the  area.  Even 
If  Iraq  pulls  out  of  Kuwait  by  the  deadline. 
will  all  of  the  UN  requests  be  met''  Will  we 
really  see  peace?  That  will  bring  Into  focus  a 
whole  new  set  of  questions  Will  Hussein  tie 
content  to  stay  home  with  his  million  man 
ready  army'  Perhaps  not^-We  must  take  a 
stand  now— or  we  surely  will  pay  dearly  for 
It  later 

IFrom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Jan.  10, 

1991] 

President  Needs  Support  As  the  War 

Clouds  Gather 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  Is  a  nightmare 
Hopes  that  war  may  be  avoided  dwindled 
Wednesday  when  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister 
Tarlq  .\zlz.  in  talks  with  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker,  refused  to  commit  Iraq  to  a 
withdrawal  from  conquered  Kuwait  He  even 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  rape  of  Ku- 
wait had  occurred 

Thus  Americans  will  go  about  their  busi- 
ness today  with  the  chilling  thought  that 
US  forces  may  be  ordered  Into  battle  In  the 
very  near  future  Hearts  go  out  to  the  men 
and  women  In  the  desert  and  to  the  families 
of  people  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  Pray- 
ers are  offered  for  the  safety  of  Americans 
overseas. 

Few  .^merlcana  welcome  the  prospect  of 
armed  conflict  War  Is  tragic  even  when  the 
cause  Is  Just  and  the  national  Interest  clear- 
ly defined,  which  some  Americans  don't  feel 
Is  the  case  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  means 
terror  and  suffering  for  Individuals,  separa- 
tion and  Iwsa  for  families,  political  stress  and 
expense  fur  natlmis. 

War  changes  societies,  not  always  for  the 
tietter  It  has  social,  political  and  economic 
consequences  that  can  seldom  be  foreseen  or 
controlled 
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War  must  consequently  be  a  last  resort.  So 
long  as  America  has  any  way  to  avoid  a 
large-scale  land  war  In  the  Iraqi  desert,  the 
nation's  leaders  should  pursue  it. 

This  isn't  to  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  concede  Ku- 
wait to  Saddam  Hussein  Fair-minded  people 
should  hope  that  day  will  never  come. 

Nor  do  we  mean  to  suggest  that  the  West 
should  reward  the  Iraqi  president  with  one  of 
the  concessions  he  demands  a  regional  con- 
ference that  would  make  him  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  Israel-haters  throughout  the  Muslim 
world. 

To  capitulate  to  Hussein  now  would  be  to 
accommodate  a  man  who  some  Middle  East 
experts  have  called  a  skilled  brlnksman.  a 
man  who  may  believe  he  can  have  his  way  by 
winning  a  battle  of  nerves  with  George  Bush 

The  United  Nations  deadline  for  Iraqi 
forces  to  leave  Kuwait  Is  five  days  away 
Other  diplomatic  efforts  were  under  discus- 
sion almost  as  soon  as  the  Baker- Aziz  talks 
ended.  Nothing  prevents  an  extension  of  the 
diplomatic  efforts  even  if  Tuesday  passes 
with  Iraqi  still  in  Kuwait. 

In  other  words,  despite  the  grim,  almost 
sad.  mood  of  Baker's  press  conference 
Wednesday,  time  has  not  run  out  Bush  still 
has  room  to  use  his  preparations  for  war  as 
a  tool  to  bring  atwut  a  peaceful,  honorable 
solution.  He  Is  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he 
has  the  support  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people 


THE  MICHIGAN  .SCK.NIC  RIVERS 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

oy  Mll-HKIA.V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr  KILDEE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  once 
again  Introdixmg  the  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1991.  legislation  to  permanently  protect 
several  tree-flowing  nvers  m  the  State  of 
Michigan  from  possible  degradation  This  leg- 
islation overwhelmingly  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year,  but  the  U  S  Senate 
was  unable  to  consider  Ihis  bill  t>efore  it  ad- 
journed sine  die 

Mr  Speaker,  in  1968  the  Congress  enacted 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to 
provide  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  protect  free-flowing  rivers  In 
establishng  this  program,  the  Congress  (re- 
lieved that  so  many  rivers  in  our  Nation  have 
been  lost  by  dams,  channels  and  over-devel- 
opment, that  some  outstandingly  remarkable 
rivers  stxDuhJ  be  preserved. 

The  legislation  l  am  introducing  will  des 
ignate  15  rivers,  covering  bb^  miles,  as  part  of 
the  National  WiW  and  Scenic  Rivers  Program 
These  rivers  are  all  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hiawatha  National  Forest,  the  Huron- 
Manistee  National  Forest,  and  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest  In  addition,  nine  other  river  seg- 
ments, including  some  rivers  on  State  land, 
will  be  studied  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Program 

The  Stale  of  Mchigan  is  fortunate  to  be  lo- 
cated around  the  Great  Lakes,  home  to  nearly 
9&  percent  of  our  Nations  fresh  water  supp)ly 
By  protecting  these  nvers.  which  feed  into  the 
Great  Lakes,  this  t»ll  ensures  Itiat  our  water 
resources  will  tie  protected  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  t>acktx)ne  of  our  Stale's  ecoiKimic 
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future  The  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
1991  IS  supported  by  ma)Or  environmental 
groups,  including  the  Michigan  United  Con- 
servation Clut)S.  American  Rivers.  Trout  Urv 
limited.  National  Wikjiife  Federation,  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  and  the 
Sierra  Club 

Mr  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  misinformation  concerning  ttie 
Michigan  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1991  and  ttte 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  I  woukj 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  a  number  of  issues  that  fnave  tieen 
misrepresented  by  opponents  of  this  bill 

First,  it  IS  a  common  myth  that  the  Michigan 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  '991  will  give  the  US 
Forest  Service  greater  condemnation  author- 
ity, and  will  place  restrictions  on  pnvate  land- 
owner's property  Actually,  without  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
1991.  the  U  S  Forest  Service  would  have  vir- 
tual unlimited  authority  to  acquire  all  private 
lands  within  the  boundan^  of  Michigan  three 
national  forests  through  purchase,  exchange 
or  condemnation  The  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1991  places  restrictions  on  these  acqui- 
sition authorities  Urxler  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act,  if  50  percent  of  the  lands 
within  a  designated  river  corridor  are  publicly 
owned,  then  condemnation  in  tee  title  is  pro- 
hibited. All  of  the  nvers  to  be  designated 
under  this  bill  have  more  than  50  percent  put>- 
lic  ownership,  thus  restricting  the  condemna- 
tion authority  of  ttie  U  S   Forest  Service 

And  while  the  U  S  Forest  Service  does 
have  the  right  to  condemn  a  scenic  easement. 
It  rarely  uses  that  authority  Scenic  easements 
are  used  to  prevent  an  adverse  development, 
and  they  allow  the  property  owner  to  keep  title 
to  the  land  to  continue  to  use  it,  they  allow  the 
owner  to  also  sell  the  land,  or  pass  it  on  to 
their  heirs  However,  it  must  tie  understood 
that  the  U  S  Forest  Service  currently  has  the 
auttiorrty  to  condemn  scenic  easements  but 
this  procedure  is  rarely  used  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  the  853,000  acres  of  land  designated 
under  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
and  nianaged  by  the  U  S  Forest  Service,  only 
one-half  of  i  percent  of  the  scenic  easements 
were  condemned 

Second,  this  legislation  will  not  grant  addi- 
tional acquisition  or  zoning  authorities  to  the 
U  S  Forest  Service  in  fad.  the  Michigan  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  restricts  the  ability  of  the  US. 
Forest  Service  to  acquire  land  As  i  mentioned 
earlier  the  U  S  Forest  Service  currently  has 
unlimited  acquisition  authority  for  lands  inside 
the  boundaries  of  every  national  forest  How- 
ever, the  original  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  prohibits  the  U  S  Forest  Service 
from  acquiring  more  than  an  average  of  lOO 
acres  per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river  It 
should  also  be  urxlerstood  zoning  decisions 
concerning  ttie  construction  of  a  house,  an  ad- 
dition to  ones  home,  or  the  painting  of  one's 
house,  are  all  made  by  State  and  local  zoning 
authorities  The  tact  is  the  US  Forest  Servce 
has  no  zoning  authority  This  txll  calls  for  the 
development  of  a  management  plan  which  will 
act  as  a  guide  for  activities  within  the  des- 
ignated corrKtors.  Once  this  plan  tias  been  im- 
plemented, with  local  government  involvement, 
the  Federal  Government  is  barred  from  pur- 
chasing land  or  easements  from  unwilling 
sellers 
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Most  importantly,  in  our  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan, two  nvers  have  already  been  designated 
as  part  of  the  National  Rivers  System,  the 
Pere  Marquette  in  1978,  and  the  Au  Sable  in 
1984.  The  Pere  Marquetee  has  66  percent  prn 
vate  ownership  atong  its  designated  corndor, 
rrwre  private  land  than  any  other  nver  in  this 
legislation.  This  is  significant  because  the 
large  amount  of  private  land  allows  the  Forest 
Service  unlimited  condemnation  authority.  Yet, 
over  this  12  year  penod,  the  Forest  Service 
has  not  done  one  condemnation  of  any  kind 
Not  one'  The  Au  Sable  River  is  significantly 
less  developed  than  the  Pere  Marquette,  and 
has  similar  features  to  those  rivers  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  yet  there  has  not  tieen  one 
condemnation  on  that  nver  either.  Not  one' 

Also,  the  National  Wikj  and  Scenic  River  Act 
does  not  prohibit  the  building  of  new  homes 
within  the  corndor  On  the  designated  Upper 
Delaware  River,  hundreds  of  new  homes  have 
tDeen  txiitt  within  the  nver  corndor.  With  nearly 
500  landowners  along  the  Au  Sable  and  Pere 
Marquette  Rivers,  several  new  homes  have 
been  built,  and  people  have  painted  their 
houses 

Third,  I  believe  that  timber  harvesting  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  is  an  important  part  of  the 
multiple-use  philosophy  on  our  national  for- 
ests In  fact,  ttie  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
1991  would  actually  assist  the  timber  industry 
in  Michigan.  At  this  time,  all  of  the  nver  cor- 
ndors  in  ttiis  bill  are  essentially  being  man- 
aged as  wilderness  areas  until  the  US  Con- 
gress designates  these  nvers,  or  the  nvers  are 
fully  studied  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  a 
process  which  couW  take  a  numtier  of  years. 
By  approving  this  legislation,  the  tinnber  indus- 
try would  be  able  to  harvest  timber  on  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  lands  in  this  bill.  Thus,  as  a 
result  of  this  bill,  they  woukJ  actually  be  able 
to  cut  more  timber  than  under  current  law. 

Fourth,  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  des- 
ignation does  not  have  a  negative  impact  on 
local  land  values.  Jn  the  contrary,  several 
studies  have  stiown  that  land  values  have  ac- 
tually increased  in  nver  corridors  that  have  re- 
ceived Federal  wild  and  scenic  nver  designa- 
tion 

For  example,  the  New  River  in  rural  North 
Carolina  was  included  in  the  National  Rivers 
System  in  1976  as  a  result  of  a  proposed  hy- 
droelectric pf0)ect  that  would  have  inundated 
40,000  acres  of  nx)stly  private  larxjs.  Before 
the  nver  was  designated,  the  average  cost  of 
land  was  S250  per  acre.  After  designation, 
however,  the  local  realty  interests  treated  ttie 
designation  as  a  windfall  and  began  to  pro- 
nx)te  the  area  tor  second  home  development. 
Now  there  are  examples  of  tracts  of  land 
being  sold  along  the  nver  corridor  for  $10,000 
per  acre  tor  second  home  development.  On 
the  Upper  Delaware  National  Scenic  River, 
land  values  along  the  nver  corndor  doubled 
from  ttie  designation  year  1978  to  1986,  while 
in  nearby  areas  outside  the  Delaware  Valley 
land  values  tiarely  increased  at  all. 

Furttier,  on  the  Rogue  River  In  Oregon,  larxj 
values  inside  ttie  designated  comdor  in- 
creased at  a  nxKJest  rate,  while  land  values 
outside  ttie  nwer  corridor  actually  declined. 

During  a  field  hearing  on  this  legislation  on 
July  14,  1991,  I  asked  opponents  of  ttiis  legis- 
lation to  document  cases  where  land  values 
have  actually  declined  after  a  nver  has  been 
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designated.  At  ttiis  time,  not  one  case  has 
been  submitted  to  my  office.  Clearly,  the  facts 
show  that  Federal  designation  will  have  a 
positive  effect  on  land  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  of  1991  is  an  important  piece  of  environ- 
mental legislation.  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  double  the  numtier  of  nvers  In  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  full  House  of  Representatives. 
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occasion  of  its  centennial.  With  outstanding 
clergy  and  lay  leadership  and  with  a  devoted 
and  hard  working  memtjership,  I  am  confident 
that  God  will  continue  to  richly  tJtess  Lenxxi 
Spnngs  United  Mettxxjist  Church  in  its  second 
century. 


LEMON  SPRINGS  UNITED  METH- 
ODIST CHURCH.  PRIDE  IN  OUR 
PAST 


TRIBL'TE  TO  MAX  ROSSI 


HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OF  NORTH  CAROLIN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  10.  1991 
Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  homage  to  a  great  landmark  in  my  Dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina.  Lemon  Spnngs  United 
Methodist   Church   was   founded   in    1890   as 
Midway  Church.  On  Novemtaer  6,  1890,  Mid- 
way Church  was  organized  with  24  members 
The  name  Midway  was  chosen  tjecause  it  was 
midway  between  Raleigh  and  Hamlet.  North 
Carolina.    Later   the   name   was   changed  to 
Lemon  Spnngs  to  honor  the  mineral  spnngs 
located  on  the  Lemon  property  approximately 
3  miles  west  of  ttie  church  on  the  Carthage 
(U.S.  15-501). 

Talk  of  a  new  church  building  was  started  in 
1920.  In  March  of  1924  a  crowd  gathered  and 
tore  down  the  ok)  church  building.  Some  of 
the  matenals  were  used  in  the  new  building. 
Francis  Willett,  one  of  the  church  members, 
remembers  a  special  service  on  August  2, 
1924  when  the  cornerstone  was  set.  He  says 
Mr.  Argus  Upchurch,  a  local  mason,  brought  a 
bucket  of  cement  and  trowel  and  sealed  the 
stone  as  Francis  stood  on  the  church  porch 
watching. 

Rosa  and  Mattie  Smith  more  recently  left  a 
portion  of  their  estate  to  the  church.  Through 
their  generosity  many  improvements  have 
been  made.  These  include  an  outdoor  pavil- 
ion, complete  with  picnic  tables,  and  ttie  pav- 
ing of  the  part<ing  lot.  Another  addition  that 
has  been  made  is  the  gazetxj  the  Methodist 
men  have  built  near  tfie  front  of  ttie  cemetery. 
These  are  txjt  two  examples  of  how  ttie  con- 
gregation as  a  wtiole  and  individual  memtiers 
have  made  this  one  of  the  outstanding  church- 
es in  the  area. 

On  the  evening  of  May  2,  1990  a  tornado 
roared  through  Lemon  Spnngs,  uprooting 
many  of  the  old  oaks  around  ttie  church  txjikJ- 
ing  and  in  the  parsonage  yard.  The  church 
txjikJing  also  needed  repairs  as  a  result  of  the 
storm.  A  portion  of  ttie  parsonage  roof  was 
destroyed  wtien  an  Oak  tt-ee  fell  through  ttie 
roof.  Many  tt^ees  are  gone,  many  homes  were 
damaged  or  destroyed,  but  only  one  person 
was  injured. 

The  church  continues  to  recover  from  this 
horrit)le  event.  Nevertheless,  as  It  has  in  ttie 
past,  Lenrxjn  Springs  United  Methodist  has 
shown  strength  in  times  of  adversity  and 
grown  even  stronger. 

I  am  honored  to  be  at)(e  to  pay  tribute  to 
such  an  outstanding  keeper  of  the  faith  on  the 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  C/lLIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIA'ES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 
Mr.  FAZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  honor  Mr.  Max  Rossi,  as  a 
longtime  fnend  of  mine,  wfw  is  retiring  from 
the  county  of  Solano  after  23  years  of  service. 
Mr.  Rossi  has  tieen  a  dedicated  servant  to 
ttie  community  as  assistant  assessor  of  So- 
lano County  serving  assessors  Ellard  Williams, 
Gordon  Gojkovich,  and  current  assessor  Rob- 
ert Blechschmidt.  He  also  previously  served 
the  county  as  supervising  auditor-appraiser. 
Max  has  made  a  signifcant  contribution 
through  his  efforts  to  estatilish  ttie  first  auto- 
mated assessment  system.  Further,  in  1980, 
Max  has  been  credited  with  playing  an  instru- 
mental role  in  ttie  development  of  ttie  corrput- 
enzed  integrated  property  system. 

Max's  career  as  a  putjik;  servant  is  com- 
plimented by  his  exemplary  service  as  a  lead- 
er in  the  community.  Max  was  prestdent  of  the 
FairfiekJ-Suisun  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
fie  was  deservedly  recognized  for  his  de<*ca- 
tion  and  hard  work  wtien.  in  1976,  ttie  cham- 
ber  named  him  man  of  the  year.  Max  has  also 
exhit)ited  leadership  by  serving  as  a  fundraiser 
for  the  Napa-Solano  United  Coisade  and,  in 
1988,  as  president  of  ttie  Sons  of  Italy.  Max 
was  also  a  member  and  president  of  ttie 
board  of  ttxistees  for  Solano  Community  Col- 
lege for  15  years — one  of  his  most  notatjie 
roles — which  is  indicative  of  his  dedkation  to 
improving  community  education.  In  addition. 
Max  was  instnjmental  in  insunng  that  ttie 
YMCA  locate  in  ttie  FairfieW-Suisun  area.  And, 
his  dedication  to  the  community  continues  to 
this  day  as  tie  is  chairman  of  the  North  Bay 
Healtti  Care  Foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Max  has  excelled  as  a  com- 
munity leader  and  has  taken  great  pride  in  his 
job  as  assistant  assessor.  I  wish  him  luck  in 
all  his  future  endeavors  and  congratulate  him 
on  all  his  past  achievements. 


ONCE  AGAIN.  THE  BLUEAUCRACY 
RECErVES  A  FAILING  GRADE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  10.  1991 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Atianta  Journal  entitied 
"Engineer's  matti  not  good  enough  tor  high 
school." 

Mr.  Ira  Joseph,  who  has  his  degree  in  aero- 
space engineenng  and  78  credits  of  college 
math  from  two  very  distinguished  universities, 
was  recentiy  forced  out  of  his  teaching  (ob  in 
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a  Henry  County,  Georgia  school  State  otfh 
cials  said  he's  not  qualified  to  teach  high 
school  on  a  full-time  tasis 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  thai  tht^re  is 
a  severe  shortage  of  math  teachers  in  Amer 
ica  Henrv  County.  Georgia  was  fortunate  to 
have  a  teacher,  such  as  Mr  Joseph,  wrw  was 
eager  to  teach  and.  according  to  twth  Ihie  stu- 
dents and  principal  at  the  sch<x)i  was  very  ef- 
fective 

I  iTope  that  after  reading  this  article,  each  of 
my  colleagues  is  challenged  to  devote  some 
senous  tfwught  on  what  we  can  do  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  m  America 

Enolneek'.s  M.^TH  Not  Good  Enough  fok 

High  Schcxil 

(By  Beuy  WlJlte) 

lYaineil  lui  an  aeronautical  engineer.  Ira 
Joseph  decided  at  age  50  to  teach  math  In- 
stead. 

For  t.hp  principal  who  hired  him  and  the 
Btudenta  who  studied  with  him.  It  was  a 
dream  come  true  Despite  a  well-publicized 
shortaKe  of  Qualified  math  teachers,  they'd 
found  one  who  knew  math  Inside  out  and  was 
ea^er  to  teach  al  their  school. 

But  for  Mr  Joseph.  It  soon  turned  Into  a 
nightmare. 

The  state  declared  he  wasn't  qualified  to 
teach  high  school  math  and  forced  Henry 
County  school  officials  to  fire  him. 

For  a  man  who  earned  78  credits  of  college 
math  at  West  Point  and  Virginia  Tech  and 
took  such  math-laden  engineering  courses  as 
fluid  mechanics  and  principles  of  aero- 
dynamics, that  was  hard  to  swallow 

"An  engineer  should  certainly  be  able  to 
teach  high  school  math.  "  he  said.  "Believe 
me.  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  troubles  with 
algebra  or  geometry  " 

Carii    Kfaif'.n     Georgia  8  associate  director 

f  .  .•!' 1  fl.  Hf ;  r,  -1,1  ;  -^-.e  can  understand  his 
fru><' rti!  ;< 'Ii^^  :  ...  •     ,i:    ■   ^olve  them. 

The  problem,  .she  said,  is  that  Mr.  Joseph 
to<ik  moat  (if  his  math  courses  as  a  college 
fr-shniHr.  ir^l  sophomore,  then  took  engl- 
ri.'iT.r.K'  ;in.ses  in  his  junior  and  senior 
years  Georgia  requires  would-be  math 
teachers  to  take  six  math  classes  beyond  the 
sophomore  level. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  hJm."  she  said.  "If 
I  had  all  this  math.  I  would  know  I  could 
teach  *  *  *  I  have  no  problem  wanting  him 
In  the  claa.sro<)m 

"But.  he  hasn't  had  the  upperdivlslon  math 
courses,  '  ahe  said  "And  right  now  In  Geor- 
gia, that  8  what  you  need  to  teach  math." 

Mr  Joseph  would  have  to  take  at  least 
three  more  upp<'rlevel  math  courses,  Mrs 
Feagln  said  Then  he  could  start  teaching  on 
a  temporary  license  while  taking  education 
courses  on  the  aide 

The  rules  that  require  him  to  iak>'  more 
math  probably  ahouUl  tie  changed,  she  con- 
ceded .An  advl.Hory  committee  already  has 
recommended  giving  would  be  math  teachers 
some  credit  for  studying  math  via  physics 
and  engineering  course.s 

But  it  will  l)e  months  before  that  proposal, 
and  similar  plans  to  ease  rigid  requirements 
Id  English  and  science,  come  before  the  state 
Bo&rd  of  FVlucatlon.  which  has  final  say  over 
certification  rules 

That  would  be  too  late  for  Mr  Joseph. 
who  s  already  lost  his  job  He  still  Is  fighting 
the  state  s  ruling  In  his  case,  and  his  stu- 
dents say  they  hope  he  wins. 

I  think  he  should  be  able  to  stay."  said 
Tanaka    Carter.    16.    a   student    In    a   Stock 
bridge   High   School   geometry   course  where 
Mr   Joseph  sutjstltute-taught  last  week    "He 
seems  to  have  no  pn.ihlems  teaching  math. 
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and   he  explains   things   a   whole   lot  better 
than  some  of  them  that  I've  had." 


A   VETERAN  TAI.KS   FOR    TUK   FI.AC; 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

I'r    NFW     '1-  K.SKV 

IN  THt;  Hur.sK.  tiK  KKTRKSENTATI'VES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
poem  written  by  Mr  Aide  Capotosti,  the  New 
Jersey  department  commander  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  o(  the  United  States 
arxl  a  veteran  of  Worki  War  H  The  poem  per 
sonifies  the  symbol  that  we.  as  Americans,  will 
look  to  in  these  times  of  turmoil— -our  Amer 
ican  flag 

Mr  Capotosti  expresses  the  feelings  of 
many  of  our  Nation's  veterans  concerning  the 
symbol  that  has  sustained  through  wars  and 
conflicts  around  the  world 

Mr  Sptiaker,  I  would  like  to  present  Mr 
Capotostis  work  i  ho()e  that  all  who  read  rt 
will  remember  to  look  to  our  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  strength  during  this  time  of  uneasiness. 

A  Veteran  Talks  for  the  Flag 
Am  I  not  the  symbol  of  your  Country? 
'Vou  veterans  of  all  wars  have  protected  me 

from  aggression. 
From  the  early  wars,  when  my  field  had  only 
thirteen  stars,  to  the  present  time  with 
my  field  of  fifty  stars. 
So  now  that  my  field  of  stars  Is  complete- 
why  do  you.  my  protectors,  veterans  of 
all  wars,  let  them   tread  on  me.  dis- 
grace me  and  above  all  allow  them  to 
burn  me. 
I  have  been  In  many  battles  with  you.  and 
you  held  me  high  above  all  other  flags 
I  still  fly  over  your  capital  above  all  others 
Again  I  ask  you.  why  do  you  let  them 
burn  me? 
They   say   that  they  express  themselves  by 
burning  me.    I   say   to   them— you   can 
talk.  I  can  not.  so  express  yourself  with 
words. 
On  Iwo  JIma,  you  died  to  raise  me  on  the 
mountain  top.  I  am  still  your  symtxsl 
and  will  always  fly  over  your  Capital- 
protect  me 
Now  again  I  say  to  you  my  subjects — defend 

me  like  you  did  In  battle. 
When  one  kills  our  national  bird,  the  tiald 
Eagle,    that    person    Is    reprimanded— 
why  can't  I  have  the  same  respect? 
I  will  always  be  your  flag,  therefore  I  say 

again,  protect  me. 
God  Bless  America. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JLDGK 
DELAY 


THOMAS  S. 


HON.  BOB  .McEWLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (iF  HKIKKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr.  McEWEN  Mr  Speaker,  as  puWic  serv- 
ants, we  as  Members  of  Congress,  have  the 
frequent  opportunity  to  meet  and  work  with 
scores  of  dedtcafed  individuals  wtx)  play  a  cnt- 
(cal  role  in  the  functions  of  the  communities  in 
our  home  States  They  faithfully  execute  the 
responsitxlities  for  makinq.  interpreting  and  en- 
forcing the  law  at  the  kxal  and  statewide 
level 
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Occasionally,  among  those  many  devoted 
State  and  local  otfiaals.  we  find  an  individual 
of  such  unusual  distinction  and  accomplish- 
ment that  his  work  requires  special  notice 
That  IS  my  purpose  in  nsing  today 

II  IS  with  great  pnde  and  pleasure  that  I  ask 
vou  to  )Oin  me  in  recognizing  Judge  Tfxjmas 
S  Delay  on  ttie  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Jackson  County  Common  Pleas 
Court.  Upon  t)ecoming  a(X)uainted  with  Judge 
Delay's  distinguished  career.  I  am  confident 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  anxious  to  join  the 
citizens  of  Jackson  County  along  with  Ju<3ge 
Delay's  family  and  friends  in  saluting  his  (xin- 
Iributions  to  the  legal  profession  and  the 
tiench,  which  he  served  with  utmost  integrity 
and  honesty 

Mr  Speaker.  Judge  Delay  began  his  distin- 
guished career  in  the  legal  profession  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  his  Juris  Doctor  degree  from 
Ihe  University  of  Cincinnati  Law  School  in 
1952  He  served  in  both  pnvate  practice  and 
as  a  Jackson  County  prosecuting  attorney  be- 
fore assuming  the  post  of  judge  in  the  Pro- 
bate-Juvenile Division  of  the  Jackson  County 
Common  Pleas  Court  In  all  of  his  endeavors 
he  was  known  by  all  as  a  just  and  responsible 
public  sePv/ani  wtx)  consistently  demonstrated 
a  deep  faith  m,  and  dedication  to.  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  jurisprudence 

While  dutifully  performing  his  roles  in  our  ju- 
dicial system.  Judge  Delay  also  served  as  an 
active  member  of  tl^e  Jackson  County  and 
Ohio  State  Bar  Associations,  the  Ohio  Pros- 
ecuting Attorneys  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association  He 
brought  to  the  bench,  and  to  each  of  these  or 
gani.zations.  dignity,  and  determination  tem- 
pered with  wisdom  and  understanding 

Mr  Speaker.  Jackson  County.  OH.  has 
tieen  fortunate,  very  fortunate,  to  enjoy  the 
dedicated  service  of  Judge  Thomas  S  Delay 
He  has  earned  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  all 
whom  he  served  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  today  in  commending  Ju(jge  Delay  for  his 
years  of  honorable  service  as  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Ohio  Bar  and  at  the  bench  of 
the  Jackson  County  Common  Pleas  Court 


January  10,  1991 


NEBRA.SKA       EDITORIAL      REGARD 
ING     THE     VETO     OF    THE    CIVIL 
RIGHT.S  ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  DOUG  BERELTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THK  HtlU.SE  OF  RKPRE.SENTATrV'ES 

Thursday.  January  10,  1991 

Mr    BEREUTER    Mr   Speaker,  at  the  end  of 
the  session  of  the   lOist  Congress,  an  inter- 
esting editorial  was  published  in  the  Nortolk 
Daily  News  on  October  29.  1990,  applauding 
President  Bush's  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1990   This  Member  wanted  to  provide  it  today 
for   my  colleagues'  information    This  issue  is 
relevant  since  it  seems  nearly  certain  to  be  re- 
visited by  ttie  I02d  Congress. 
[From  the  Norfolk  iVAi  Daily  News.  0(  t    29. 
19901 
Courage  in  thk  \'kto 
President  Bush  and  34  mcmljers  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  exhlbll^'d  courage  in  spite  of  a  mas- 
sive publicity  campaign  by  those  who  claim 
to  be  the  only  authentl(    promoters  of  civil 


rights    Mr    Bush  vetoed  what  was  described 

as  the  ■major  civil  rights  legislation  of 
1990  "  T^e  34  senators  were  those  who  upheld 
that  veto — all  Republicans  By  one  vote,  that 
was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  veto  and  kill 
the  bill  for  this  term 

Mr  Bush  has  an  alternative  measure  which 
does  not  contain  the  flaws  of  the  defeated 
bill  His  would  eliminate  forced  quota  sys- 
tems as  a  legitimate  device  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination and  also  keep  in  place  in  the 
civil  rights  field  the  traditional  American 
concept  of  justice  Tha.i  is.  those  who  claim 
to  be  victims  of  discrimination  in  the  :ob 
market,  or  anywhere  else  it  is  illegal,  should 
be  compelled  to  prove  the  claim  rather  than 
have  those  charged  with  the  crime  prove 
their  innocence- 
Aside  from  its  promotion  of  quota  systems, 
that  presumption  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers charged  with  discrimination  was  the 
major  naw  in  the  1990  civil  rights  bill.  The 
burden  of  proving  no  discrimination  was 
wrongly  placed  on  defendants  in  such  suits, 
not  the  parties  bringing  the  suit. 

Those  who  identify  themselves  as  the  civil 
rights  movement's  true  believers  think  the 
Supreme  Court  has  erred  m  recent  rulings 
which  do  not  recognize  an  individual's  inher- 
ent "right"  to  special  advantage  or  treat- 
ment because  of  minority  status  (or  major- 
ity status,  in  the  case  of  women  > 

Their  basic  problem  :.«  that  they  want  lo 
overrule  the  ■equal  rights'  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  to  make  it  clear  that  discrimi- 
nation to  right  old  ■wrongs  is  justified  even 
though  unequal  treatm.ent  results  Legisla- 
tors and  the  courts  have  gone  along  with  this 
to  an  extent  that  finds  affirmative  action 
programs  in  place  to  overcome  old  discrimi- 
natory patterns  and  to  assist  some  people 
but  not  others  -whether  on  the  basis  of  race, 
disability  or  other  disadvantaged  status 

There  is  little  protest  about  this  where  the 
needs  are  clear.  But  such  needs  cannot  be 
proven  to  apply  to  entire  groups  of  people, 
only  to  individuals.  Some  people  need  and 
deserve  special  help.  Government  has  been 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

helpful  in  providing  it;  private  agencies 
might  do  even  more  were  it  not  for  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  about  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" which  force  any  employer  to  fear  the 
long  arm  of  the  law  and  the  regulators  at 
each  step. 

Congress  could  serve  the  civil  rights  m.ove- 
ment  best  by  refusing  to  create  more  com- 
plications for  employers  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, either  large  or  small.  There  are 
enough.  The  .American  education  and  eco- 
nomic systems  must  be  free  to  create  more 
opportunities,  and  to  do  it  without  Uncle 
Sam's  heavy  hand  guiding  every  move. 
.'Vbove  all.  politicians  must  remember  they 
can  provide  no  sjaecial  privileges  or  benefits 
for  anyone  without,  in  some  way.  discrimi- 
nating against  others. 


MASS  TRANSIT  AN  INVESTMENT 
IN  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  10.  1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to  re- 
introduce a  bill  that  will  encourage  employers 
to  create  a  realistic  employee  incentive  which 
will  convince  more  commuters  to  take  mass 
transit.  The  benefits  of  this  legislation  include 
energy  cionservation,  easing  traffic,  and  con- 
gestion, and  most  importantly  will  allow  all  of 
us  to  breattie  a  little  easier. 

Early  in  1990,  I  first  introduced  this  bill  be- 
cause clean  air  and  traffic  congestion  gratified 
long  support  for  this  idea  from  the  port  author- 
ity, the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  numerous  ride-sharing  organiza- 
tions. This  year  I  introduce  my  bill  with  even 
more  conviction  that  in  the  past.  Given  the 
current  situation  and  uncertainty  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  It  has  become  espeaally  important  for  the 
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United  States  to  have  a  national  energy  strat- 
egy to  address  our  energy  concerns. 

My  bill  provides  a  rrtonthly  tax  incentive  up 
to  S75  a  month  for  employers  to  er>courage 
their  employees  to  elttier  use  mass  transit,  in- 
cluding femes,  organized  van  pods  as  after- 
natives  to  single  cxxupant  vehicle  commuting, 
arxl  most  other  modes  of  mass  transit. 

Current  Federal  policies  create  dJsincent'ves 
for  mass  transit  use  and  van  pooling.  The  tirrie 
has  come  to  level  the  playing  field  so  that 
commuters  will  have  realistic  alternatives  I  am 
confident  that  any  costs  assoaated  with  my 
bill  can  be  offset  by  energy  savings  and  in- 
creased compliance  with  new  clean  air  re- 
quirements. 

In  spite  of  some  resistance  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  dunng  tlie  I0lst  Con- 
gress. I  believe  this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  This  year  I  am  pleased  to  learn  ttiat 
Representative  Frank  Guarini.  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  has  chosen  to  pin  the 
fight  for  atfordat)le  mass  transit  m  the  i02d 
Congress. 

In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the  Repot>lican 
Energy  Task  Force  appointed  to  offer  con- 
structive proposals  toward  a  comprefiensive 
energy  policy,  I  am  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  include  my  initiative  in  the  final  pKO- 
posal. 

This  IS  a  free-enterpnse  solution  to  several 
problems  that  does  not  rely  on  overregulation 
and  subsidies.  It  is  also  a  way  of  promoting 
greater  energy  independence,  and  increasing 
ridership  on  mass  transit  which,  in  turn,  helps 
to  keep  fares  low  and  to  provide  money  for 
service  imfxovements 

Mass  transit  represents  a  necessary  invest- 
ment in  the  future  cf  our  Nation  Continued 
economic  development  and  continued  in> 
provement  in  the  quality  of  our  lives  will  not  be 
possible  without  it 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday',  January  11,  1991 


The  House  mt-t  ar  H  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Create  In  us  new  hearts.  O  God.  and 
put  a  new  and  right  spirit  within  us.  As 
these  words  of  the  Psalms  remind,  we 
pray  for  hearts  open  to  the  leading  of 
Your  spirit  and  eager  to  walk  the  paths 
of  peace.  We  earnestly  pray  for  our- 
selves and  every  person  that  we  will  ex- 
perience the  harmony  and  understand- 
ing that  is  our  hope. 

We  remember  in  our  prayers  those 
citizens  who  stand  watch  in  distant 
places  and  the  work  of  every  peace- 
maker. On  this  special  day  may  each 
person  of  every  perspective  join  In 
prayer  and  supplication  for  peace  that 
Your  will  may  be  done  on  Elarth  as  it  is 
in  Heaven.  This  is  our  earnest  prayer. 
Amen. 


THE  JULRNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead]  will  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  In  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  Ii^.t".   i-  !     ;stlce  for  all. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

EAST 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  remaining  general  debate  on 
the  subject  of  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt)  has  3  hours  and  56  minutes 
remaining  in  general  debate  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr  Michel] 
has  4  hours  and  51  minutes  remaining 
In  general  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]. 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr  Bennett]. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  In  the  debate  It  would  be  well.  I 
think,  that  we  look  at  the  three  resolu- 
tlon.H  that  are  before  us  and  what  they 


^;K'r.:!v  with  regard  to  this  particular 
!:.-.  u.s.sion  we  are  having  today  Maybe 
1  should  go  back  a  little  bit  in  recent 
history  and  say  that  last  year,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  there  was  a 
mounting  feeling  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  the  President  did  not  wish  to 
have  Congress  take  action  in  this  field 
of  going  to  war. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  have  been 
to  law  school,  and  those  of  us  who  took 
the  oath  the  other  day  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  who  feel  like  we  would  be 
abridging  or  setting  aside  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  If  we  did  not 
comply  with  the  essence  of  that  docu- 
ment where  it  says  that  the  Congress 
and  not  the  President  would  be  the 
people  to  put  our  country  to  war  if  we 
were  to  go  to  war. 

That  was  very  Important  to  our  fore- 
fathers, who  drafted  the  Constitution. 
They  debated  It  at  some  length.  They 
came  up  with  the  language  that  Con- 
gress alone  should  be  able  to  declare 
war.  But  behind  that  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  drafting  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  showed  clearly  that  they 
did  want  to  have  some  exceptions  to 
that,  exceptions,  however,  only  In  the 
field  of  defensive  war.  They  felt  the 
President  should  be  able  to  bring  the 
troops  in  to  handle  a  defensive  situa- 
tion, but  not  an  offensive  situation. 

That  was  very,  very  important  to  our 
ancestors,  and  it  is  important  to  us 
today,  because  it  makes  It  more  dif- 
ficult to  go  to  war.  It  should  be  more 
difficult  to  go  to  war. 

In  history  abroad,  just  prior  to  the 
founding  of  our  country,  there  were 
many  instances  of  where  a  king,  an  em- 
peror, a  tyrant  of  one  kind  or  another, 
would  set  about  to  put  his  country  to 
war,  usually  for  personal  reasons  of  his 
own,  to  strengthen  his  own  hand  on  the 
government  or  something  like  that.  So 
our  Constitution  specifically  provides 
that  that  type  of  power  as  far  as  ag- 
gressive offensive  war  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  and  not  In  the  hands 
of  the  President. 

With  that  in  mind,  on  October  6.  I 
wrote  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  said  to  him  some  of  the 
things  being  said  now  and  implying 
that  the  country  is  about  to  go  to  war 
without  action  by  Congress  and  that 
would  be  unconstitutional.  We  ought  to 
have  action  by  Congress. 

The  President  In  a  way  has  conceded 
that,  because  he  has  now  written  to 
Congress  and  urged  that  they  do  take 
action  In  this  field.  That,  In  a  way, 
complies  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  State.^ 


If  you  pass  the  resolution  which  he 
sent  up  here  for  Congress  to  pass,  al- 
though it  does  not  make  any  observa- 
tion about  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion, nevertheless  it  does  ask  Congress 
to  act  in  this  field,  and  that  is  what  we 
should  do. 

So  the  resolution  which  I  Introduced 
on  October  19  of  last  year  is  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  the  recognition  of 
that  part  of  the  Constitution  and  calls 
for  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive government  as  far  as  going  to  an 
offensive  war  is  concerned 

In  the  caucus  of  the  Democratic 
Party  earlier  this  year,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DimBiN]  led  a  very 
interesting  discussion  and  very  enthu- 
siastically brought  about  the  tremen- 
dous vote  in  favor  of  being  sure  that 
this  sort  of  thing  Is  carried  out.  So  the 
gentleman  and  I  have  combined  to- 
gether to  Introduce  the  resolution 
which  is  before  us  today. 

If  Members  pass  this  resolution.  If  It 
is  followed  by  the  thing  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  the  floor,  we  will  be  in 
a  situation  where  the  President's  ac- 
tion, which  will  be  voted  upon.  If  it  is 
favorably  acted  upon,  will  be  within 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  will  have  taken  action  in  this 
field. 

It  is  a  declaration  of  war.  contingent 
upon  the  President  calling  It  into  ef- 
fect. That  is  what  It  amounts  to  as  a 
legal  proposition. 

So  those  Members  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr  DtrRBiN]  and 
myself  who  are  espwuslng  this  resolu- 
tion, as  far  as  this  resolution  Is  con- 
cerned, are  not  opting  that  one  way  or 
another  with  regard  to  the  President's 
idea.  That  is  another  idea.  Those  two 
other  resolutions,  the  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  Hamil- 
ton] is  one  that  has  to  do  with  waiting 
for  a  while  until  we  have  exhausted  all 
diplomatic  opportunities,  economic 
ones  as  well.  Then  the  other  one  is  the 
one  that  really  calls  us  to  go  to  war 
just  upon  the  decision  of  the  President, 
without  any  further  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

That  lays  before  us  the  situation  we 
have.  This  morning  most  of  the  speech- 
es will  probably  relate  to  the  resolu- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
DlTRBIN]  and  I  have  introduced.  I  hope 
each  of  you  will  support  it 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman      from       Pennsylvania       [Mr. 

SCHULZE]. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution  providing 
President  Bush  with  congressional  sup- 
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port  for  American  military  action  after 
January  15.  Anything  less  would  send 
the  wrong  message  to  those  around  the 
world  wringing  their  hands  in  anticipa- 
tion of  thievery,  terrorism  and  plunder. 

The  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  a 
tragic  example  of  aggression  and  greed 
by  one  nation.  Iraq,  violating  inter- 
national law  and  human  rights.  While 
our  men  and  women  are  sweating  in 
the  desert  to  preserve  freedom  and  stop 
this  aggression,  some  here  at  home  are 
undermining  America's  determination 
to  support  the  will  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  the  world,  to  free  Kuwait 
and  preserve  Saudi  Arabia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. American  men  and  women  putting 
their  lives  on  the  line  for  freedom  need 
our  support  President  Bush  needs  our 
support.  And  the  Kuwaiti  people  need 
our  support. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  we  do  not  have 
to  fight.  If  we  do.  it  will  be  called  for 
by  the  United  Nations:  it  will  be  justi- 
fied under  international  law:  and.  it 
will  he  a  new  beginning  toward  bring- 
ing the  world's  collective  power  to  bear 
on  those  who  violate  international  law 
and  order. 

In  a  letter  to  Congress  Tuesday,  the 
President  asked  that  Congress  author- 
ize him.  and  I  quote,  "to  use  all  nec- 
essary means  to  compel  Iraq  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  "anything  less  would  only  encour- 
age Iraqi  intransigence;  anlhlng  else 
would  risk  detracting  from  the  inter- 
national coalition  arrayed  against 
Iraq's  aggression." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  a  resolution  to  support  the 
President  in  his  effort  to  restore  free- 
dom to  Kuwait  and  solidify  the  inter- 
national community  behind  a  new 
world  order 

Twenty  years  from  now.  we  may  look 
back  upon  this  crisis  as  the  turning 
point  toward  world  peace:  where  for 
the  first  time,  the  United  Nations  was 
truly  united  against  aggression,  mur- 
der and  greed.  We  may  remember  this 
resolution  as  the  day  America  proved 
its  resolve  to  secure  freedom  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  choice  today  is  clear  We  either 
vote  to  allow  aggression  and  terrorism 
to  go  unchecked,  or  we  vote  for  a  new 
world  order.  A  world  where  the  United 
Nations  serves  its  original  mission  of 
mitigating  world  tension,  hunger  and 
disaster.  A  U.N.  which  has  the  means 
and  might  to  represent  the  nations  of 
the  world  against  those  nations  that 
violate  international  law  and  invade  or 
plunder  other  countries.  This  new- 
world  order  so  eloquently  described  by 
President  Bush,  where  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  work  to- 
gether for  peace,  against  aggression,  is 
now  a  reality.  The  question  is.  will 
America  stand  firm  in  support  of  this 
new  order,  or  will  the  Congress  give  in 
to  fear  and  partisan  posturing  and 
throw  a  new  beginning  aside? 


The  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not 
about  oil;  or  the  Palestinian  problem, 
it  is  an  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to 
unilateral  terrorism  by  nation  states 
set  out  to  pillage  and  plunder.  Our 
presence  in  the  gulf  is  not  a  single  mis- 
sion to  protect  Israel's  interests;  or  our 
economic  interests  for  oil.  We  are  there 
in  force  to  stop  aggression,  to  Imple- 
ment the  wishes  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  restore  freedom  to  Kuwait 

There  are  those  who  will  say  this  is 
another  Vietnam.  They  will  say  we  are 
in  the  gulf  at  the  request  of  Big  Oil. 
They  will  ponder  why  our  allies  are  not 
sharing  more  of  the  burden. 

I  must  remind  these  naysayers  that 
Adolf  Hitler  also  benefited  from  dissen- 
sion and  delay  and  millions  of  lives 
were  lost,  perhaps  as  a  direct  result. 
The  comparison  of  Hitler  and  Saddam 
Hussein  are  very  real.  Only  this  time, 
instead  of  Poland,  we  have  Kuwait.  In- 
stead of  inaction  and  fear,  we  are  re- 
sponding with  determination  and  re- 
solve to  stop  aggression  and  preserve 
freedom. 


a 

Mr.    EDWARDS 
Speaker.  I  yield  5 
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of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  MC- 
MILLAN]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
joint  resolution  in  support  of  the  U.N. 
resolution. 

All  of  us  are  saddened,  sobered,  even 
reluctant,  about  the  action  we  must 
now  take — none  of  us  wants  war. 

The  United  Nations  was  created  to 
prevent  war.  That  is  why  it  cannot  tol- 
erate Iraq's  aggression  and  ongoing 
rape  of  Kuwait— all  of  us  support  that. 

Moreover,  the  future  stability  of  the 
Middle  East,  with  its  enormous  con- 
sequences and  precedent  for  a  peaceful 
region  and  a  stable  world  order,  is  at 
stake— few  of  us  disagree.  But  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  be  unequivocal  now,  or 
we  risk  disastrous  consequences  later. 

The  U.N.  resolutions  include  sanc- 
tions, diplomacy,  and  the  threat  of 
military  force  after  January  15  to 
achieve  Iraqi  withdrawal  and  regional 
stability.  The  50  members  of  the  coali- 
tion have  supported  sanctions  for  6 
months  with  exhaustive  diplomacy  and 
28  nations  are  ready  to  make  a  mili- 
tary option  credible.  None  of  these  op*- 
tions  is  effective  alone.  Sanctions  and 
diplomacy  won't  work  without  the 
military  option. 

Our  President  must  have  unre- 
stricted latitude  to  use  each  simulta- 
neously to  achieve  successful  compli- 
ance with  the  U.N.  resolutions— hope- 
fully without  conflict. 

The  primary  issue  today  is  whether 
Congress  should  restrain  U.S.  military 
action  in  order  to  test  sanctions  for  a 
longer  period. 


That  is  tempting,  but  self-defeating. 
Because  sanctions  have  not  and  will 
not  remove  Saddam,  from  Kuwait. 
Sanctions  would  fail  in  the  end  and  we 
would  then  face  far  greater  obstacles  to 
successful  military  action  in  the  long- 
run. 

While  we  wait  and  temporize: 

Iraq  can  hunker  down  and  sustain  its 
position  in  Kuwait. 

The  Kuwaiti  people  will  continue  to 
suffer  brutal  occupation. 

Terrorism  and  anti-American  senti- 
ment will  grow. 

The  coalition  will  disintegrate — pos- 
sibly both  Arab  and  Soviet  support. 

Public  support  at  home  will  wither 
away. 

We  will  have  to  sustain  a  deferred 
military  option  at  considerable  cost  In 
money  and  human  risk. 

We  might  be  forced  to  reinstitute  the 
draft  to  sustain  force  levels. 

Waiting  only  compounds  the  problem 
with  the  high  probability  that  we  will 
ultimately  be  forced  to  a  military  op- 
tion against  far  worse  odds  than  exist 
today. 

Time  is  on  Saddams  side — not  the 
world's. 

The  only  sensible  policy  is  to  support 
the  President  in  fulfilling  the  U.N.  res- 
olution with  the  fervent  hope  that 
congresional  commitment  will  finally 
convince  Saddam  Hussein  that  the  coa- 
lition is  firm  in  its  resolve  and  he  risks 
losing  all. 

My  colleagues,  if  we  cannot  support 
this  fundamental  U.N.  objective  to  re- 
sist aggression,  the  future  of  the  U.N. 
and  the  prospects  for  a  New  World 
Order  of  stability  are  slim,  indeed  Our 
young  men  and  women  know  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton], 
Mr.  SAXTON  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
opened  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing I  read  the  lead  editorial  on  the  edi- 
torial page  and  it  concluded  by  saying: 

Our  judgment  :s  that  Congress,  by  deciding 
to  authorize  the  FYesident  to  conduct  war, 
materially  improves  his  chances  of  achieving 
peace. 

The  Washington  Post  has  come  to 
that  conclusion  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  compromise 
amendment,  as  it  is  being  called, 
strengthens  the  President's  hand,  and 
in  so  doing  makes  it  easier  and  more 
possible  for  us  to  achieve  long  and  last- 
ing peace  without  war. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion  based  on  a 
number  of  facts,  and  the  same  facts  are 
the  facts  that  are  used  by  those  who 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.  In  fact, 
we  agree  on  almost  everything  that  is 
relevant  in  this  debate. 

We  agree,  for  example,  that  Saddam 
Hussein  used  an  unprovoked  kind  of  ag- 
gression when  he  entered  and  took  over 
Kuwait.  We  agree  that  it  was  an  indls- 
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putuble  kind  of  aifgrression  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  usint?  throughout  his 
entire  reign  of  power,  ami  as  one  col- 
lege professor  said  recently  in  a  maga- 
zine article,  Saddam  Hussein's  rise  to 
power  was  soaked  in  blood.  His  tenure 
in  office  was  equally  bloody.  He  has  in- 
troduced gas  warfare  He  has  used  it 
against  his  own  people  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  We  all 
agree  with  that  indisputable  fact.  I  be- 
lieve. 
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We  also  agree  that  petroleum  and  its 
use.  Saddam  Husseins  potential  use  of 
it.  is  a  major  factor  here.  That  may  not 
be  the  factor  that  would  force  or  con- 
vince one  to  use  military  power,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  major  factor,  because 
Saddam's  use  of  it  could  be  either  to 
blackmail  the  world  if  he  controls  the 
significant  amount  that  he  now  con- 
trols or  more,  or  he  could  use  it  to  fi- 
nance his  bloody  type  of  rule.  We  all.  I 
think,  agree  on  that  fact. 

We  also  agree  that  he  has  got  to  go. 
He  has  got  to  leave  Kuwait. 

So  there  are  broad  areas  of  agree- 
ment. W^e  only  disagree  when  we  try  to 
determine  how  to  achieve  the  last  goal, 
the  goal  that  we  agree  on.  whether  we 
should  let  sanctions  work,  whether  we 
should  restrict  the  use  of  power  by  the 
President,  or  whether  it  takes  us  closer 
to  peace  by  passing  the  amendment 
that  I  think  we  are  going  to  pass  today. 

If  you  decide  that  you  disagree  with 
what  I  believe  is  the  majority  opinion 
In  the  House  and  if  you  decide  that  you 
disagree  with  the  editorial  this  morn- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post,  then  you 
read  those  facts,  upon  which  we  all 
agree,  differently  than  I  do.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  wait,  then  you 
have  to  decide  one  important  fact,  and 
that  is  whether  or  not  our  alliance 
with  the  world  is  going  to  hold  to- 
gether while  we  wait  for  sanctions  to 
work. 

In  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  we 
know  that  Kuwait  and  Iraq  were  re- 
cently allied  against  Iran  for  8  years, 
and  Kuwait  loaned  the  country  of  Iraq 
somewhere  between  $10  billion  and  $15 
billion,  but  today  Kuwait,  that  very 
ally  of  Iraq,  is  the  subject  of 
unprovoked  aggression  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. That  is  an  example  of  how  quick- 
ly alliances  change  in  the  Middle  E^t. 

We  know  as  we  are  here  debating 
today  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  trying 
desperately  to  put  back  together  his  al- 
liance with  Iran  so  he  can  export  oil 
through  that  country  It  is  physically 
easy  to  do  once  that  alliance  is  mend- 
ed. 

What  about  the  relationship  with 
Syria''  Today  they  are  on  our  side.  Ask 
yourself,  during  the  next  6  months  or  a 
year,  will  .something  happen  between 
Syria  and  Israel  to  destroy  that  part  of 
our  alliance  ' 
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What  about  the  Moslem  Influence  in 
Turkey,  another  one  of  our  allies''  Will 
that  change  during  the  next  months? 

What  about  Egypt?  The  president  of 
their  parliament  recently  was  assas- 
sinated. How  fragile  is  that  govern- 
ment? What  does  that  mean  to  our  alli- 
ance? 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  appears 
or  may  be  leaning  in  the  direction  of 
saying.  "I  disagree  with  the  Post,  I  dis- 
agree with  most  of  the  folks  who  think 
we  ought  to  stick  with  the  President." 
then  ask  yourself  a  question:  Sanctions 
depend  on  the  alliance  Will  the  alli- 
ance hold  together'' 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Edw.\rd.s]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DUR- 
BiN]  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  for  the  magnificent  con- 
tribution that  they  have  made  to  this 
important  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  getting  down  to 
the  last  few  hours  of  this  debate,  and 
we  will  be  votmg  tomorrow.  The  issues 
have  been  very  clearly  defined. 

The  President  Bush  resolution  au- 
thored by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  is  really  a  Pontius  Pilate 
resolution  that  says  that  Congress  is 
going  to  wash  its  hands  of  this  matter 
and  go  home,  and  if  our  constituents 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  national  de- 
bate they  are  going  to  have  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  White  House,  perhaps  to 
Mr.  Sununu.  It  is  going  to  be  no  longer 
useful  in  talking  to  their  Congressman 
or  their  Congresswoman. 

We  say  that  we  should  be  patient, 
that  we  should  never  go  to  war  because 
of  impatience.  War  is  too  important  to 
go  to  war  because  we  are  Impatient. 

They  say.  the  Bush-Michel  people 
say.  that  the  sanctions  are  not  working 
that.  "Look.  5  months  have  passed  and 
Saddam  has  not  said  uncle."  We  say 
nonsense. 

After  5  months,  look  at  the  progress 
we  have  made  When  President  Bush 
sent  the  troops  Into  the  Persian  Gulf 
last  August,  he  said  he  had  four  goals: 
First,  to  stop  any  possible  Invasion  of 
Saudi  Arabia;  second,  to  release  our 
hostages;  third,  to  protect  the  world's 
oil;  and  fourth,  to  get  the  Iraqis  out  of 
Kuwait. 

In  a  short  6  months,  5  months.  Mr. 
Speaker,  three  of  the  four  objectives  of 
our  involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  been  effected.  What  is  the  hurry? 
Impatience  is  no  reason  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Michel]  and  Mr  Bush  and 
the  proponents  of  their  resolution  do 
not  talk  about  the  consequences  of  this 
war  If  we  go  to  war  and  win  the  war 
and  destroy  the  Armed  P^orces  of  Iraq, 
run  them  out  of  Kuwait,  what  will  be 
the  consequences?  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  the  consequences  will  be.  We 
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Will  have  to  have  troops,  occupation 
troops,  in  the  .Vliddle  East  How  long'' 
We  have  had  them  in  .Japan,  and  we 
still  have  them  m  Korea  25  to  30  years 
after  the  Korean  war  We  have  had 
them  in  Germany  for  40  years,  and  we 
still  have  them  after  the  last  war 

So.  all  right,  we  are  going  to  have 
American  troops  occupying  the  Middle 
East. 

Oil  wells,  saving  the  oil  wells  I  have 
seen  estimates  that  the  bombing  will 
light  oil  wells  that  will  burn  for  years, 
deep  underground  reserves. 

Already  there  are  fears  of  terrorism. 
The  FBI  is  on  a  new  program,  a  very 
frightening  program,  of  interviewing 
Americans  of  Arab  descent.  We  hear 
the  Immigration  Service  in  the  paper 
this  morning,  the  Washington  Post, 
which  says  that  there  is  a  camp  some- 
where out  there  that  very  well  might 
be  prepared  for  dissidents  in  this  war.  I 
did  not  say  that  The  Washington  Post 
did  this  morning. 

The  consequences  of  this  war  are 
enormous. 

While  we  are  preparing  for  war.  what 
is  happening  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
with  our  allies''  Are  they  meeting  like 
we  are.  concerned,  awakening  in  the 
night,  worried  about  this  war''  .^re 
their  legislatures  meeting  and  demand- 
ing that  the  reserves  be  called  up''  Are 
they  appropriating  extra  billions  of 
dollars  like  we  are  for  the  war''  No. 
Their  legislatures  are  not  meeting. 
They  are  back  home  worrying  about 
transportation  and  housing  and  their 
children's  education  and  all  the  things 
that  countries  do  worry  about. 

The  proponents  of  the  Michel  resolu- 
tion do  not  talk  about  the  con- 
sequences of  this  war 

Last.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  job  descrip- 
tion here  as  Members  of  Congress  is 
not  to  be  a  cheerleader  for  any  Presi- 
dent Our  job  is  to  be  skeptical,  to  say 
"Show  me." 

I  was  here  the  day  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  voted  on.  We  were  talk- 
ing about  a  little  country,  a  little 
Third  World  country  somewhat  like 
Iraq,  17  million  people.  North  Vietnam, 
about  the  same  number  of  people, 
about  the  same  kind  of  Third  World 
economy.  We  were  told  that  we  could 
bomb  them  into  submission,  that  they 
would  .say  "uncle."  and  we  were  told 
all  of  the  same  things,  oh.  and  the 
domino  theory,  that  unless  we  stopped 
Hanoi,  Thailand  would  fall,  the  Phil- 
ippines would  fall,  Sin^aptire  would 
fall.  We  hear  the  same  stiiry  today,  the 
domino  theory  of  the  Mi<idle  East 
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Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  patience  is 
all  we  are  asking  for  A  few  more 
months   Give  the  sanctions  a  chance. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Pennsylvania   [Mr     SHU- 

STEK]. 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  who  talks  about  the 
threat  of  terrorism,  let  Members  hypo- 
thetically  assume  there  are  terrorists 
out  there.  This  Congress,  we.  here  are 
at  risk.  Carry  that  thought  to  its  log- 
ical conclusion.  What  I  hear  being  sug- 
gested is  that  we  should  not  act.  we 
should  be  paralyzed,  we  should  be 
blackmailed,  because  theoretically,  at 
least,  there  are  terrorists  out  here  who 
might  threaten  Members. 

Goodness  knows,  this  is  no  basis  for 
our  making  any  decisions.  Blackmail  is 
no  answer 

Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  joint  resolution. 
This  debate  is  clearly  an  historic  de- 
bate. It  is  a  vital  debate.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Members  of  the  peo- 
ple's House  express  their  individual 
opinions  as  to  the  policies  that  we  are 
pursuing  in  the  Middle  East. 

However,  1  also  believe  it  vital  that 
the  outcome  be  strong  support  for  the 
President's  policy.  Ironically,  approval 
of  the  use  of  force  is  the  best  hope  for 
securing  the  peace.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, that  Saddam  Hussein  is  watching 
very  carefully  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  and  tomorrow,  and  will  be  either 
encouraged  to  continue  to  resist  or 
given  pause  by  the  actions  we  take.  I 
respect  all  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  sanctions  will  work,  who  believe 
that  more  time  needs  to  be  allowed  for 
the  sanctions  to  work.  1  think  they  are 
wrong.  However.  I  certainly  respect 
their  sincerity. 

This  debate  is  between  Americans, 
not  between  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
not  people  seeking  political  advantage. 
We  are  all  sincere  in  what  we  are  doing 
here.  I  don't  believe  the  sanctions  will 
accomplish  our  goal  of  forcing  Hussein 
out  of  Kuwait  There  is  leakage  now, 
and  I  submit  that  the  leakage  will  get 
worse  if  we  blink  at  this  point. 

We  all  agree,  as  has  been  said  before. 
we  all  agree  on  the  objectives  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do,  to  get  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  without  conces- 
sions. It  is  impossible  to  overstate 
what  IS  at  stake  m  the  effort.  Clearly, 
if  we  prevail,  and  we  must  prevail,  we 
will  validate  the  worth  of  what  is  an 
unprecedented  international  alliance 
put  together  by  President  Bush  as  an 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  the  bul- 
lies of  this  world.  This  is  a  very,  very 
important  point.  It  will  establish  a 
model,  in  my  view,  for  future  crises. 

Let  Members  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  there  will  be  future  crises.  In  some 
ways,  the  superpowers  confrontation 
has  lulled  the  United  States  because  a 
predictability  was  there.  We  knew 
what  to  expect  from  the  Soviets  and 
they  knew  what  to  expect  from  us.  We 
have  lost  that  predictability.  We  need  a 
new    model    to   deal    with    these   crises 


that  will  develop.  There  will  be  unpre- 
dictable eruptions  in  the  future.  It  is 
clear  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
able,  nor  does  it  want  to  be  the  police- 
man for  the  world.  The  hope  of  being 
able  to  join  in  an  international  way  to 
address  future  crises  as  only  one  of 
many  partners  to  deal  with  these  erup- 
tions, can  only  be  furthered  if  we  pre- 
vail in  this  event. 

Conversely,  the  failure  to  prevail  will 
be  devastating.  The  credibility  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  destroyed,  and 
with  it  a  chance  to  expand  and  to  build 
on  the  present  alliance.  The  credibility 
of  the  United  States  will  be  destroyed 
and  the  stature  of  Saddam  Hussein  in 
Iraq  and  the  Arab  world  will  be  enor- 
mously enhanced. 

There  is  no  question  about  what  is  at 
stake  here.  The  only  question  is  how  do 
we  prevail. 

The  sanctions,  as  I  have  indicated, 
are  not  working  now.  We  know  there  is 
leakage.  We  know,  for  example,  the 
standard  of  living  in  Kuwait  and  in 
Iraq  today  is  about  10  times  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  Egypt.  As  the  majority 
whip  said  yesterday,  the  sanctions 
might  take  years  to  work.  Do  we  have 
that  kind  of  time''  If  we  blink  now.  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  our  allies  in  this  ef- 
fort are  going  to  begin  to  cut  their  own 
deals.  If  we  are  perceived  as  not  having 
the  stomach  to  go  forward.  I  think  oth- 
ers are  clearly  going  to  say  the  United 
States  is  not  reliable.  We  better  look 
to  save  our  own  skin.  They  are  already 
moving  in  that  direction. 

Syria,  a  very  weak  partner  in  this  al- 
liance now,  is  very  likely  to  cooperate 
with  Hussein  to  enable  Iraq  to  beat  the 
embargo  and  the  sanctions.  I  have  just 
come  back  from  a  meeting  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliamentarians,  and  there  is 
great  dismay.  There  is  great  interest  in 
what  we  are  doing  here  today.  But  I 
can  tell  Members  this,  if  we  fail  to 
strongly  support  the  President  now 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  our  European  al- 
lies who  will  run  for  cover.  They  will 
begin  to  cut  their  own  deals  and  when 
that  happens  Saddam  Hussein  wins. 

Therefore,  I  will  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion not  because  I  relish  the  coming 
battle.  I  think  anyone  who  watched  the 
recent  series  on  the  Civil  War  that 
played  on  PBS  knows  that  there  is  no 
glory  in  war.  There  is  only  death  and 
destruction.  But  sometimes,  sometimes 
force  is  necessary  to  ensure  peace.  This 
is  one  of  those  times. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    [Mr.    Danne- 

MEYER]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  is  a  nation  based  upon  the 
Judeo-Christian  ethic.  Jewish  and 
Christian  theologians,  over  the  cen- 
turies, have  struggled  with  the  issue  of 
war  and  peace,  because  it  obviously  in- 
volves the  use  of  force  on  one's  fellow- 
man,  contrary  to  what  our  Lord  said. 
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St.   Augustine  has  written  eloquently 
about  this.  Other  theologians  have. 

I  am  grateful  in  this  instance  to  the 
Christian  Life  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Richard 
D.  Land,  who  sent  an  analysis  of  the 
seven  elements  that  Christians  should 
consider  when  faced  with  the  reality  of 
war 

One.  is  it  a  just  cause''  War  is  only 
permissible  to  resist  aggression  and  de- 
fend those  victimized  by  it.  Only  defen- 
sive war  is  defensible.  I  think  it  is  clear 
here  that  what  the  issue  is.  whether  we 
will  roll  back  aggression,  nor  initiate  a 
war  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  our 
forces  in  that  nation  or  that  area  of 
the  world. 

Second,  just  intent  The  only  accept- 
able motive  must  be  to  secure  justice 
for  all  involved.  Revenge,  conquest, 
and  economic  benefit  are  insufficient, 
illegitimate,  and  unacceptable  mo- 
tives. Justice  for  all  involved.  I  believe 
that  President  Bush  has  said  clearly 
that  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  restora- 
tion of  the  stability  of  the  area,  and  re- 
lease of  the  hostages  certainly  speaks 
to  that  element  clearly. 

Third,  last  resort.  Resort  to  arms  can 
only  be  morally  legitimate  when  all 
other  avenues  of  conflict  resolution 
have  been  rebuffed  or  have  demon- 
strably failed.  I  don't  know  what  more 
the  leaders  of  the  world,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary Baker  could  have  done  in  ex- 
hausting our  diplomatic  Initiatives  to 
resolve  this  crisis. 

Fourth,  legitimate  authority.  The 
use  of  military-  force  is  only  the  prerog- 
ative of  governments.  Consequently, 
only  the  duly  constituted  civil  author- 
ity can  legitimize  military  action. 
However  helpful  a  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil vote  may  be.  for  Americans  the  duly 
constituted  authority  is  the  govern- 
ment cf  the  United  States  and  the  au- 
thorizing vehicle  is  a  declaration  of 
war.  We  in  Congress  under  our  system 
are  the  entity  that  has  the  responsibil- 
ity of  addressing  this,  and  we  are 
today. 

Fifth,  limited  goals.  If  the  purposes 
is  peace,  then  annihilation  of  the 
enemy  or  total  destruction  of  a  civnli- 
zation  is  not  acceptable.  Total  war  is 
beyond  the  pale.  Also,  unless  one's  sur- 
vival or  liberty  are  imperiled,  it  is  not 
acceptable  to  resort  to  war  unless  the 
goals  are  achievable.  Here  our  Presi- 
dent has  said  we  have  as  a  goal,  the  re- 
moval of  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  restoration 
of  that  govermment.  reinstatement  of 
the  status  quo,  or  rather  stability  of 
that  region  of  the  world. 

Sixth.  proportionality.  Will  the 
human  cost  of  the  armed  conflict  to 
both  sides  be  proportionate  to  the  stat- 
ed objectives  and  goals?  Does  the  good 
gained  by  resort  to  armed  conflict  jus- 
tify the  cost  of  lives  lost  and  bodies 
maimed?  I  don't  know  that  anybody 
can  make  a  judgment  call  that  would 
cause  ajiy   Members   to  agree   on   that 
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unanimously,  but  I  believe  that  given 
the  KoalM  that  President  Bush  has  stat- 
ed, we  pa-Hs  th.iL  test. 

Seventh.  noncombatAnt  immunity. 
No  war  can  be  just  which  does  not  dis- 
qualify noncombatanus  as  legitimate 
military  targets  and  which  does  not 
seek  to  minimize  collateral.  Inadvert- 
ent civilian  casualties.  No  one  has  the 
right  to  make  war  on  civilians.  I  do  not 
know  any  person  who  has  suggested 
here  that  America  or  any  of  the  28  na- 
tions allied  in  the  Middle  East  today 
are  stating  as  their  purpose  the  annihi- 
lation, or  to  make  war  on  noncombat- 
ants  in  that  region  of  the  world. 

D  0940 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  that  we 
pass  the  test  of  a  just  war.  a  defensive 
war.  and  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
bipartisan  resolution  and  in  support  of 
it. 

In  my  closing  comments,  let  me  just 
say  a  little  bit  about  the  cost.  It  is  not 
ordinary  when  war  is  Involved  that  the 
countries  that  are  victims  of  the  war 
have  the  wealth  that  these  Persian 
Gulf  countries  have.  I  have  an  analysis 
here  that  so  far  they  have  pledged  $15 
billion  and  we  have  received  $4.2  bil- 
lion. That  Is  a  good  step,  but  I  think 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  work  diligently  to  con- 
vince the  Persian  Gulf  countries  to  be 
more  responsive  in  burden  sharing  for 
this  exercise. 

The  Saudi  Arabian  Government  has 
received  excess  revenue  beyond  the 
base  price  of  $21  per  barrel  which  pre- 
vailed on  August  2.  1990.  During  the 
balance  of  calendar  year  1990,  this 
come  to  $8.7  billion.  To  me  that  is 
windfall  income. 

It  ia  true  the  Saudis  have  paid  sub- 
stantially for  different  costs,  but  I 
think  their  windfall  income  is  still  in 
excess  of  their  fair  cost  of  burden  shar- 
ing for  the  operation. 

Also  the  Arab  Emirates  received 
about  40  percent  of  that  total,  or  about 
$3.2  billion. 

My  point  is  that  burden  sharing  is  an 
Important  responsibility  of  our  politi- 
cal leadership  In  this  exercise. 
(From  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Dec.  21,  1990] 
The  Crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  "Just 
Wars' 

(By  Richard  D.  l^nA.  Executive  Director) 

Americans  and  others  around  the  world 
have  been  terribly  concerned  these  past  few 
months  about  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Middle  East  Will  there  be  war''  For 
Christians,  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
war  In  general,  and  in  this  situation  In  par- 
ticular, should  b«  paramount. 

The  first  question  Christians  should  ask  is 
whether  resort  to  armed  conflict  Is  ever  Jus- 
tified, and  If  so,  under  what  circumstances' 
While  there  have  been  persistent  elements  of 
pacifism  within  the  Christian  tradition 
which  have  rejected  all  use  of  violence,  for 
most  Christians.  In  most  places,  at  most 
times  the  answer  has  tieen  that.  yes.  resort 
to  military  conflict  by  legitimately  con- 
stituted civil  authority  is  Justifiable  under 


certain  circumstances.  A  useful  tool  em- 
ployed by  Christians  for  many  centuries  In 
discussing  such  Issues  of  war  and  peace  has 
been  "Just  war  theory  ■  This  theory  was 
adapted  by  early  church  leaders,  particularly 
St.  .Augustine,  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  war 
In  a  fallen,  sinful  world.  It  must  always  he 
remembered  that  just-war  theory  Is  not.  and 
never  was  Intended  to  justify  war  Instead.  It 
tries  to  bring  war  under  the  sway  of  Justice 
as  understood  by  Christians  and  to  Insure 
that  war.  when  it  does  occur,  is  hedged  about 
by  limits  which  reduce  Its  barbarity  In  fact. 
if  all  parties  accepted  just-war  criteria,  then 
there  would  be  no  wars,  since  the  theory's 
first  rule  clearly  states  no  war  is  Just  unless 
It  Is  a  defense  against  aggression.  If  everyone 
adhered  to  Just-war  theory,  aggression  would 
be  eliminated. 

When  then,  are  the  criteria  of  just-war  the- 
ory? 

1.  Just  cau.se  War  Is  only  permissible  to 
resist  aggression  and  defend  those  victimized 
by  It.  Only  defensive  war  Is  defensible. 

2.  Just  Intent.  The  only  acceptable  motive 
must  be  to  secure  justice  for  all  Involved. 
Revenge,  conquest,  and  economic  benefit  are 
insufficient.  Illegitimate  and  unacceptable 
motives. 

3.  Last  resort.  Resort  to  arms  can  only  be 
morally  legitimate  when  all  other  avenues  of 
conflict  resolution  have  been  rebuffed  or 
have  demonstrably  failed. 

4  Legitimate  authority.  The  use  of  mili- 
tary force  Is  only  the  prerogative  of  govern- 
ments. Consequently,  only  the  duly  con- 
stituted civil  authority  can  legitimatize 
military  action.  However  helpful  a  United 
Nations  Security  Council  vote  may  be,  for 
Americans  the  duly  constituted  authority  Is 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
authorizing  vehicle  is  a  declaration  of  war. 

5.  Limited  goals  If  the  purpose  of  peace, 
then  annihilation  of  the  enemy  or  total  de- 
struction of  his  civilization  Is  not  accept- 
able. "Total  war"  Is  beyond  the  pale  Also, 
unless  one's  survival  or  liberty  are  imper- 
iled. It  is  not  acceptable  to  resort  to  war  un- 
less the  goals  are  achievable. 

6.  Proportionality.  Will  the  human  cost  of 
the  armed  conflict  to  both  sides  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  stated  objectives  and  goals? 
Does  the  good  gained  by  resort  to  armed  con- 
flict justify  the  cost  of  lives  lost  and  bodies 
maimed? 

7.  Noncombatant  Immunity  No  war  can  be 
just  which  does  not  disqualify  noncombat- 
anta  as  legitimate  military  targets  and 
which  does  not  seek  to  minimize  collateral. 
Inadvertent  civilian  casualties.  No  one  has 
the  right  to  make  war  on  civilians. 

These  are  the  criteria  which  armed  con- 
flict must  meet  to  be  considered  Just.  How  do 
these  apply  to  the  present  crisis?  Is  Ameri- 
ca's motive  to  help  erect  a  stable.  Just  peace 
in  the  post-cold-war  world  in  which  all  peo- 
ple have  a  reasonable  expectation  that  ag- 
gressors will  be  restrained  by  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations?  If  so.  then  perhaps  this  is 
a  Just  cause 

in  the  attempts  to  bring  to  bear  historical 
analogies,  perhaps  the  best  one  to  employ  in 
the  present  crisis  Is  Mussolini's  Invasion  of 
Ethiopia  In  1936  The  League  of  Nations  im- 
posed an  embargo  which  failed  to  deter 
Mussolini's  aggression,  and  Ethiopia  was 
conquered. 

Quickly,  the  world  became  a  much  more 
dangerous  and  unstable  place  The  League  of 
Nations'  Impotence  was  exposed,  and  the  al- 
lies' appeasement  had  begun  In  short  order. 
Hitler  reoccupled  the  Rhineland.  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  blatantly  Intervened  in  the  Span- 
ish Civil  War,  and  Austria  was  annexed  by 


Germany.  Then,  at  Munich,  the  Allies  sur- 
rendered the  Sudetenland  and  within  a  short 
period  of  time  the  world  had  disintegrated 
into  a  worldwide  conflict  which  cost  tens  of 
millions  of  lives. 

Mussolini,  like  Hussein,  did  not  initially 
pose  a  threat  to  the  sun,'lval  of  the  great 
world  powers.  But  his  undeterred  aggression 
encouraged  and  abetted  the  unleashing  of 
powerful  forces  In  other  lands  which  ulti- 
mately threatened  the  survival  of  civilized 
humankind. 

Let  It  be  stated  here  emphatically  that 
Jobs  and  oil  are  not  a  sufficient  or  legitimate 
motive. 

Is  our  goal  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  roll  back 
aggression  and  to  bring  relief  and  Justice  to 
the  Kuwaiti  population  victimized  by  Iraqi 
aggression''  The  horrors  of  the  Amnesty 
International  reports  of  widespread  Iraqi 
atrocities  are  particularly  relevant  at  this 
point. 

Is  It  further  our  goal  to  neutralize  Hus- 
sein's military  power  and  in  so  doing  seek 
Justice  and  peace  for  the  entire  region?  If  so. 
then  perhape  our  goal  is  Just.  A  mere  res- 
toration of  the  status  quo  ante  which  leaves 
Hussein's  military  capability  in  place  is  not 
a  sufficient  goal  and  would  not  Justify  the 
loss  of  life,  American.  Kuwaiti,  and  Iraqi. 

Can  such  goals  be  achieved  without 
dlsportlonate  American.  Kuwaiti  and  Iraqi 
bloodshed?  Are  there  no  effective  alter- 
natives to  armed  conflict  to  achieve  these 
goals?  Are  there  procedures  in  place  to  in- 
sure the  minimizing  of  noncombatant  cas- 
ualties'' 

The  American  citizenry  does  not  have  the 
Information  to  answer  many  of  these  ques- 
tions. We  have  the  responsibility  to  ask 
them,  however,  and  to  demand  that  our 
elected  leaders  assess  the  crisis  light  of 
them,  and  to  provide  affirmative  answers  be- 
fore resorting  to  armed  force— always  a  last 
resort. 

President  Kennedy  said  In  his  inaugural 
address  that  "a  new  generation  of  Americans 
had  risen  to  leadership  ready  to  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship, 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  in  order 
to  assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  lib- 
erty." Subsequent  events  revealed  that  we 
were  willing  to  bear  some  burdens,  meet 
some  hardships,  support  some  friends,  and 
oppose  some  foes. 

Now  another  generation  has  risen  to  lead- 
ership, one  that  has  learned  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  the  llmiu  of  American  power  and  re- 
solve. President  Bush  said  in  his  Inaugural 
address  that  "surely  the  status  of  limita- 
tions has  been  reached  on  Vietnam  "  In 
terms  of  bitterness  and  recrimination  that  is 
hopefully  true  But  the  lessons  of  Vietnam 
endure  For  many  of  us.  with  the  names  of 
friends,  relatives,  and  playmates  inscribed 
on  the  onyx  marble  of  the  Vietnam  memorial 
embedded  in  the  hallowed  ground  near  the 
Lincoln  memorial--a  promise  has  been  made, 
a  vow  taken— "Never  again!" 

Never  will  we  allow  our  soldiers  to  be 
placed  at  the  uncertain  end  of  a  long  tether 
without  sufficient  support  and  resolve  at 
home  to  give  them  all  necessary  means  to  do 
the  Job.  If  it  is  worth  American  soldiers 
dying,  it  is  worth  winning  And  unless  our 
survival  or  liberty  is  at  stake,  it  must  be 
wlnnable.  If  It  Is  not  worth  winning  i  includ- 
ing the  just-war  criteria),  it  is  not  worth 
shedding  of  our  citizens'  blood 

For  this  Christian,  for  this  American,  for 
this  father,  these  are  .nerious  questions  with 
the  gravest  rciien  ussions  To  our  elected 
leaders.  I  say.  "If  you  send  our  young  people 
to  war,  you  must  have  firm,  acceptable  an 
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HOL'SK  OK  REPRE.SF.NTATIVES, 
Washington.  DC.  January  9.  1991. 

burden  sharing  in  the  middle  east  18 
Sound  Pv^blic  Policy 

Dear  Colleague:  The  U.S.  Congress  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  several  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  prospective  use  of  force 
in  the  Middle  East.  Among  other  things,  we 
may  have  to  vote  upon  one  or  more  resolu- 
tions clarifying  our  position  with  respect  to 
the  President's  multilateral  initiative  to 
halt  the  march  of  Saddam  Hussein  through 
the  oil  fields  in  the  Gulf. 

As  you  know.  Americans  of  all  political 
and  ideological  persuasions  have  debated  the 
merits  of  U.S.  involvement  abroad,  with 
some  favoring  swift  military  intervention  to 
protect  vital  U  S.  Interests  there  and  others 
raising  serious  reservations  about  the  nature 
of  the  U.S.  interests  involved.  Although  I 
share  many  of  the  reservations  expressed.  I 
will  support  the  use  of  force  provided;  il  i  all 
reasonable  diplomatic  alternatives  have  been 
pursued;  (2)  the  U.S.  commander  of  the  mul- 
tilateral force  In  the  Gulf  has  clear  author- 
ity over  the  forces  there.  (3)  if  the  Presiden't 
directs  that  military  action  take  place,  and 
the  Congress  endorses  such  action,  our  mili- 
tary leaders  have  authority  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  nv  interference  from  political  au- 
thorities, as  was  the  case  In  Viet  Nam,  and 
t4i  our  allies  contribute  to  an  equitable  bur- 
den sharing  arrangement 

No  matter  how  one  views  the  current  con- 
flict, I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  inter- 
ests we  are  defending  are  International  in 
nature  ami  demand  an  international  re- 
sponse 

What  does  this  mean  with  respect  to  the 
U  S  role  in  this  impending  connicf 

At  a  minimum,  it  means  that  the  United 
States  must  demand  a  full  and  fair  level  of 
participation  and  support  from  all  of  our  al- 
lies, Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Middle  Eastern 
oil  exporting  countries  have  reaped  enor- 
mous profits  from  the  upsurge  in  oil  prices 
since  August  According  to  my  calculations, 
while  the  Saudis  have  realized  a  total  wind- 
fall of  almost  J9  billion  since  the  August  in- 
vasion, they  have  contributed  only  $760  mil- 
lion to  the  multilateral  effort  in  the  Gulf, 
Others  estimate  the  total  Saudi  windfall  to 
be  in  excess  of  115  billion,  and  the  windfall 
for  the  United  Arab  Emirates  at  40  percent  of 
the  Saudi  total. 
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Clearly,  our  friends  in  the  Gulf  should  con- 
tribute more  to  the  success  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  Sim.llarly.  Japan.  Germany, 
and  other  Western  nations  derive  a  much 
greater  portion  of  their  imported  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  than  does  the  United  States, 
yet  their  contributions  to  the  effort  to  date 
do  not  renect  that  fact.  As  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution  justifying  the  use 
of  force  in  the  Gulf,  these  nations  must  also 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  this  venture. 

In  addition  to  Saudi  Arabia's  parsimonious 
contribution  of  $760  million,  the  United  Arab 
EmiraLes  has  added  a  mere  $250  million  td 
the  military  effort  in  the  Gulf,  The  contribu- 
tions from  Germany  i$272  million)  and  Japan 
($426  million  1  have  been  similarly  inad- 
equate Only  Great  Britain  appears  to  be 
holding  its  own  in  this  regard 

When  we  vote  on  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
I  hope  you  will  support  the  inclusion  of  lan- 
guage directing  the  State  Departm.ent  to 
seek  additional  financial,  material,  and 
human  contributions  from  both  our  Western 
allies  and  our  friends  in  the  Gulf.  Saddam 
Husseins  actions  threaten  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  whole  world,  not  }ust  the  United 
States.  TTie  overwhelming  support  in  the 
United  Nations  for  Operation  Desert  Shield 
indicates  that  our  allies  recognize  the  nature 
of  the  threat  posed  by  Hussein  But  we  de- 
serve more  than  mere  rhetorical  support 
from  our  friends.  Our  allies  should  assume 
responsibility  for  this  massive  undertaking 
:n  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  il, 

1  hope  you  will  support  efforts  to  increase 
the  participation  of  our  allies  in  this  risky 
venture 

Sincerely, 

William  e,  Da.v.nemever. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 


tleman  from  California  [Mr.  HUNTER],  a 
Member  of  the  Republican  leadership. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  listening  over  the  last  several 
minutes  and  yesterday  to  a  number  of 
statements  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
go  the  long  run.  We  should  have  some 
endurance  in  this  case  and  we  should 
have  some  great  patience  and  time 
should  work  in  our  favor  I  think  in 
fact  that  is  not  the  case. 

For  those  who  feel  that  they  are 
doing  a  favor  to  our  American  miUtar>' 
people  who  are  in  the  Middle  East  right 
now  waiting  to  take  action.  I  think  if 
they  could  speak  to  this  debate  I  be- 
lieve that  their  statement  might  be. 
"Please.  United  States  Congress,  don't 
do  us  too  many  favors  " 

Let  me  speak  to  my  greatest  con- 
cern, and  I  have  done  some  study  on 
this  as  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  talked  to  a 
number  of  experts.  I  know  a  number  of 
us  in  the  House  are  concerned  about 
this  issue.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
executive  branch  have  done  some  work 
on  this.  But  the  point  is  that  the  clock 
is  ticking  not  only  with  respect  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  continued  construction 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
but  also  nuclear  weajxins.  We  have  a 
somewhat  fuzzy  picture  of  exactly 
what  he  has  right  now.  I  think  if  there 
is  any  consensus  it  is  that  we  do  not 
know  precisely  what  he  has,  but  we  do 
know  some  basic  facts  about  the  mate- 
rials that  he  has  in  fact  acquired  that 
have  been  seen  by  inspection  teams  as 
recently  as  last  year 

Saddam  Hussein  has  27  pounds  of  en- 
riched uranium.  That  is  enough  ura- 
nium to  build  at  least  one  nuclear 
weapon  and  possibly  several 

He  also  has  250  tons  of  uranium 
oxide,  which  if  enriched  would  produce 
many,  many  weapons. 

A  number  of  our  ver>'  fine  scientists 
have  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  he  also  has  plutonium  and 
tritium,  and  if  he  has  tritium  that  is 
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KolnR  to  increase  the  yield  of  his  nu- 
clear devices  greatly  and  expand  great- 
ly our  estimate  of  the  force  and  de- 
struction and  casualty  causing  capabil- 
ity that  Saddam  Hussein  has. 

So  as  this  clock  ticks  away  and  we 
take  no  action.  Saddam  Hussein  is  rac- 
ing, just  as  Adolf  Hitler  was  racing  in 
World  War  II,  to  build  a  nuclear  sys- 
tem. 

Now,  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  be- 
cause of  the  liberalization  of  tech- 
nology transfer  that  has  now  been 
manifested  by  votes  in  this  Congress 
and  in  parliaments  and  governments 
around  the  world,  we  are  seeing  a  lib- 
eral flow  of  technology,  much  of  which 
is  used  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
systems  in  many  Third  World  coun- 
tries. I  think  over  the  next  several 
years  It  is  going  to  be  impossible  even 
assuming  Saddam  Hussein  does  not 
have  everything  he  needs  right  now  to 
build  a  nuclear  system,  it  is  going  to  be 
impossible  to  keep  him  from  acquiring 
the  other  elements  that  he  needs. 

But  let  me  take  some  statements 
from  experts  who  are  considered  to  be 
mlddle-of- the- readers  on  this  particu- 
lar issue  who  addressed  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  hearings  we 
had. 

Let  me  first  give  a  statement  fixjm 
Leonard  Spector  who  is  a  senior  associ- 
ate. Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  He  says  this: 

In  the  end  I  do  not  believe  that  Iraq's  nu- 
clear potential  should  necessarily  push  us 
into  war,  but  I  believe  it  poses  a  threat  of 
considerable  (gravity  that  must  be  taken  Into 
account  by  Congress  and  the  administration 
as  they  determine  our  next  moves  in  the 
gulf 

Now,  here  is  a  gentleman  who  is  obvi- 
ously not  considered  to  be  a  hardliner 
or  a  hardcore  conservative  or  a  hawk 
on  this  issue  who  understands  and  ap- 
preciates the  fact  that  Saddam  Hussein 
Is  moving  toward  the  acquisition  of  a 
nuclear  system 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  makes 
obviously  a  very  good  point  about  our 
concern  over  Saddam  Hussein  and 
whether  or  not  Iraq  under  his  leader- 
ship, If  we  can  use  that  term,  or  under 
his  control  would  acquire  nuclear 
weapons. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  a  number  of 
us  were  in  the  Middle  East  just  this 
last  week.  In  discussing  this  with  var- 
ious Israeli  officials,  they  made  it  very 
clear  that  they  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  complete  the  nuclear  circle  and 
acquire  weapon.s  without  the  help  of 
the  Europeans 

I  guess  what  i.s  <t!,st ressing.  and  I  as- 
sume It  distresses  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  also,  la  that  here  we  are  with 
430.000  of  our  troops  and  our  treasure 
on  the  front  line  and  we  continue  to 


read  of  German  firms  and  possibly 
French  firms  that  are  still  engagmg,  or 
trying  to  engage  in  commerce  with 
Iraq. 

I  think  the  gentleman  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  others  are 
concerned  that  if  we  cannot  get  a 
pledge  out  of  these  nations  that  they 
are  not  going  to  police  their  firms,  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  extend  our 
young  people's  lives  to  stop  this  nu- 
clear menace  with  this  fanatic  in  con- 
trol, and  yet  they  are  not  even  willing 
to  interrupt  their  commerce.  I  just 
wondered  if  the  gentleman  knows  what 
we  are  doing  about  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  address  that 
issue.  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  the  gentleman  may  have  seen 
from  recent  debates  on  technologry 
transfer,  I  think  that  we  transfer  far 
too  much  technology.  I  voted  against 
the  last  bill  that  we  passed  in  this 
House  that  I  considered  to  be  a  liberal- 
ization of  technology  transfer.  We  have 
to  stop  our  allies  from  doing  that.  We 
now  have  some  consensus  that  they  are 
not  going  to  do  it  anymore,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  if  you  analyze  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  present  inventory,  he 
has  27  pounds  of  enriched  uranium,  he 
has  250  tons  of  uranium  oxide.  He  has 
already  purchased  most  of  the  ingredi- 
ents that  he  needs. 

Talking  with  one  scientist  yesterday 
from  a  national  laboratory,  he  stated  it 
is  his  opinion  that  Saddam  Hussein  has 
everything  he  needs  or  can  get  any- 
thing else  he  needs  on  a  commercial 
level.  The  only  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween Saddam  Hussein  and  building  a 
nuclear  device,  not  a  very  sophisti- 
cated device,  but  a  nuclear  device  capa- 
ble of  killing  a  lot  of  Americans  or 
other  allies  is  time,  the  other  two  reso- 
lutions would  give  that  time  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Time  is  something  we 
cannot  give  this  madman  with  respect 
to  his  nuclear  development  program. 
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Mr  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mrs.  COLLINS). 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, war  is  not  just  a  word.  In  today's 
world  it  refers  to  massive  death,  de- 
struction, and  annihilation;  hardship, 
food  and  medical  shortages:  economic 
disability,  and  countless  other  forms  of 
disaster.  Yet,  through  his  uncompro- 
mising rhetoric  and  actions  that  it 
seems  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  eager  to  start  one.  The  con- 
clusion I  am  left  with  after  the  recent 
weeks  and  months  of  Presidential 
statements  and  directives  is  that  per- 
haps the  President  does  not  really 
want  to  look  at  the  consequences  of  his 
actions. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  we  can  go 
mto  war  action  against  the  Iraqis  with- 
out sustaining  an  extreme  number  of 
casualties?  Do  we  believe  we  can  pre- 
vent  any    harm    from    being    inflicted 


within  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
by  the  terrorists  committed  to  the 
holy  war  which  Saddam  Hussein  has 
promised?  Do  we  really  believe  that  the 
provocations  are  severe  enough  to  ask 
many  Americans  to  make  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  while  asking  many  more  to 
endure  great  hardships? 

Now  although  estimates  vary  widely, 
many  expert*  maintAin  that  the  United 
States  would  suffer  tens  of  thousands 
of  casualties  if  we  go  to  war.  Numbers 
like  that  scare  me.  They  mean  that 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  person- 
ally affected. 

Consider  also  that  many  of  these  cas- 
ualties will  be  women.  I  talked  to  some 
of  the  Members  who  were  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  over  the  past  few  days  and 
they  said  they  saw  many  women  who 
were  there  because  they  believe  in  sup- 
porting their  country.  But  these  are 
also  women  who  are  mothers,  who  have 
young  children  who  have  been  left  be- 
hind, who  are  going  to  need  them.  They 
want  them  to  come  back.  We  in  Amer- 
ica are  not  used  to  seeing  our  women— 
our  female  military  personnel — dis- 
membered and  maimed  in  war  And 
that  is  a  reality  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  eager  to  see. 

Now  the  loss  of  all  kinds  of  military 
equipment — ships,  tanks,  planes,  guns. 
et  cetera— we  know  is  going  to  be  a 
crippling  and  costly  effect  of  the  war. 
Such  a  substantial  loss  of  America's 
defense  potential  will  severely  weaken 
us  against  any  other  threat  in  coming 
years.  But  we  can  deal  with  that  sort  of 
thing  to  some  great  extent. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  re- 
member that  these  are  very  serious 
times.  It  is  not  about  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  be  tough  guys  or  tough 
women;  it  is  about  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  rational  in  deciding  wheth- 
er to  put  our  people  through  the  de- 
struction of  war. 

I  consider  myself  a  fairly  young 
woman  although  I  am  middle  age  in 
many  respects  But  for  all  of  my  life  I 
have  lived  in  periods  of  war.  When  I 
was  a  young  child  I  heard  on  the  Jack 
Armstrong  radio  show— which  was  in- 
terrupted for  a  special  announcement — 
that  our  country  was  at  war.  I  did  not 
want  to  believe  that.  I  was  frightened. 
scared  to  death,  thinking  that  war  was 
going  to  be  right  outside  my  door  in 
the  apartment  in  which  we  were  living 
at  the  time. 

And  then  when  I  became  a  high 
school  student  the  fellow  I  was  dating 
and  all  of  our  friends  went  to  war  in 
Korea.  Then  as  I  became  older  there 
was  another  war,  this  time  in  Vietnam. 
and  I  was  concerned  that  my  son  would 
be  drafted  to  defend  this  country  and 
possibly  lay  down  his  life 

Now  we  call  ourselves  a  peace-loving 
people  in  this  country  And  yet  every 
decade  or  ,so  we  find  ourselves  shoul- 
dering the  gun,  marching  off  to  war, 
jeopardizing  the  lives  of  17-.  18-.  19-,  20- 
year  old  men  and  women 
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I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  stand 
back  and  look  at  what  we  are  doing, 
look  at  the  lives  we  will  be  destroying, 
look  at  the  devastation  that  we  will 
bring  to  our  country  and  to  our  people 
here  in  the  United  States  in  a  time  of 
war  crisis,  economic  crisis  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  let  the 
sanctions  work,  we  certainly  ought  to 
embrace  the  Durbin-Bennett  resolution 
which  says  that  Congress  must  first  aj>- 
prove  any  offensive  military  action 
against  Iraq  before  such  action  may  be 
initiated.  Inasmuch  as  it  appears  that 
the  President  does  not  have  peace  on 
his  mind,  we  here  in  Congress — the  peo- 
ple's representatives— must  be  the  only 
triumphant  voice  and  insist  that  all 
other  diplomatic  means  be  taken  in 
order  to  avoid  war.  That  is  our  con- 
stitutional duty.  I.  therefore,  encour- 
age all  of  my  colleagues  to  use  that 
constitutional  power  to  vote  for  peace 
and  to  support  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution. 

Mr  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yieW 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
women for  yielding. 

I  just  would  make  a  little  intellec- 
tual distinction  between  peace-loving 
and  sometimes  being  required  to  be 
p>eace- keeping  and  peace-making. 

Mrs.  COLLENS  of  Illinois  Peace-lov- 
ing and  peace-making  are  both  very 
good.  However  I  think  we  are  respon- 
sible for  our  actions.  We  can  rational- 
ize anything  we  want  to.  but  that  does 
not  eliminate  the  fact  that  blood  will 
be  shed  and  that  blood  will  be  of  17-.  18- 
.  19-.  20-year-old  young  men  and  wom.en 
of  our  country;  and  I  for  one  will  not 
vote  for  any  kind  of  resolution  that  is 
going  to  do  that  unless  I  see  for  myself 
that  such  action  is  needed,  and  I  do  not 
see  it  now. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Coble]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Americans  con- 
tinue to  portray  themselves  as  insolu- 
ble enigmas.  Earlier  this  week,  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  my  constituents  ap- 
proached me  in  my  district  and  an- 
nounced. "I  wish  I  trusted  President 
Bush  more.' 

I  look  at  him  incredulously  and 
asked.  "Are  you  by  implication  sug- 
gesting that  you  trust  Saddam  Hus- 
sein"'" 

He  did  not  respond. 

My  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  so 
many  Americans  are  quick  to  point  ac- 
cusatory fingers  at  our  own  Govern- 
ment but  reluctant  to.  in  any  way. 
criticize  our  adversaries. 

To  extend  the  time  to  keep  sanctions 
in  place  in  my  opinion  is  foolhardy.  It 
merely  affords  Hussein  additional  wea- 
seling  time.  One  significant  issue  be- 
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fore  us.  Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  is  who  initi- 
ated the  crisis  in  the  desert  that 
plagues  the  world  today?  Who  started 
if 

Hardly  we;  obviously  they. 

The  Iraqis  continue  to  exclaim  that 
the  United  States  wants  war.  They  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  portray  this  mat- 
ter as  the  United  States  versus  Iraq. 
This,  as  a  practical  matter.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  world  versus  Iraq.  This  can- 
cerous problem  must  be  resolved,  it 
seems  to  me.  in  a  timely  manner.  Sad- 
dam and  the  world  are  watching  today 
and  tomorrow  what  transpires  in  this, 
the  people's  House. 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  J.-vcoBS]. 

Mr.  .JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  our  country  has  a  checkered  past 
when  it  comes  to  indignation  about  ag- 
gression. 

For  example,  when  China  did  the 
same  thing  to  Tibet  that  Iraq  has  done 
to  Kuwait,  the  reaction  from  this  ad- 
ministration or  the  first  part  of  this 
administration  was  not  to  say  that  we 
had  to  go  and  kill  a  lot  of  our  young 
people.  Although  China  was  also  devel- 
oping nuclear  capability  the  reaction 
was  for  President  Reagan  to  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  authority  to  sell 
nuclear  technology  to  Red  China. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  .JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hafiz  al-Asad  of  Syria  is 
doing  the  same  thing  in  Lebanon 
today.  He  is  taking  over  Lebanon  with- 
out protest. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  did  not  get  to  that 
yet  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  took  care 
of  that. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  large  na- 
tions that  invade  weaker  neighbors, 
our  skirts  are  not  exactly  immaculate. 
are  they?  If  anybody  remembers  Gre- 
nada, it  was  a  weak  neighbor.  We  are  a 
strong  nation.  We  invaded.  Of  course, 
we  are  right  and  everybody  else  is 
wrong  when  we  invade  other  countries. 

But  that  is  the  crazy-quilt  pattern  of 
American  history  certainly  in  the  last 
decade  or  so.  It  seems  to  me  the  admin- 
istration has  a  hard  time  making  up  its 
mind. 

Let  us  take  the  brutality,  the  unde- 
niable brutality  of  the  Iraqis  against 
the  Kuwaitis. 

When  it  comes  to  El  Salvador,  we  fi- 
nance the  brutality  against  their  own 
people. 

What  is  this  selective  morality  that 
justifies  our  pulling  the  lanyard  of  war 
and  blowing  away— I  do  not  mean  blow- 
ing away — does  anybody  understand  if 
you  get  a  piece  of  shrapnel  in  your 
backbone,  does  anybody  understand  a 
poncho  oozing  blood  wrapped  around  a 
dead  body?  Does  anybody   understand 
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that?  Must  we  all  believe  that  we  are 
playing  Rambo,  that  we  are  playing 
war  games  here'' 

It  is  forever,  it  is  total  war  for  the 
kid  who  gets  blown  away. 

In  a  civilized  country,  when  war  is  an 
option  it  is  by  definition  not  the  op- 
tion. 

In  World  War  II.  you  will  find  this  m 
Manchester's  book  called  "Goodbye 
Darkness."  Some  Marine  general's  in 
the  Pacific  recommended  that  we  by- 
pass an  island  and.  in  effect,  have  an 
economic  boycott  to  starve  them  out 
They  recommended  that  to  Washing- 
ton. There  was  an  American  naval  offi- 
cer up  in  Canada  visiting  who  counter- 
mianded  that  order,  and  in  retrospect 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
Americans  were  unnecessarily  slaugh- 
tered just  because  some  fellow  sipping 
tea  was  casual  about  being  a  hero  on 
somebody  else's  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  if  we  go  to  war. 
it  should  be  because  we  have  to.  not 
just  because  we  have  a  chance  to  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  ought 
to  know  by  now  that  there  is  h-jman 
folly,  as  Barbara  Tuchman  put  it^ — The 
March  of  human  Folly  and  borrowing 
money  to  borrow  trouble  in  other  peo- 
ple's wars. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Henry], 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
somber  and  difficult  debate.  Each 
Member  of  Congress  had  hoiked  that 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Government 
of  Iraq  would  not  lead  us  down  this 
path  of  terrible  consequence.  Each  of 
us  wishes  that  in  the  waning  hours  of 
the  timeframe  established  by  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
768,  Saddam  Hussein  will  yet  choose  to 
withdraw  from  his  illegal  occupation  of 
Kuwait,  and  fully  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  community  as  ex- 
pressed in  no  less  than  12  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Security  Council 

Each  Member  of  Congress  stands  in 
opposition  to  what  Saddam  Hussein 
has  done.  Each  Member  of  Congress 
stands  firm  in  the  belief  that  Saddam 
must  leave  Kuwait,  and  restore  the 
principle  of  law  in  the  conduct  between 
sovereign  nations.  And  hopefully,  each 
Member  of  Congress  understands  that 
international  military  actions  of  this 
sort  cannot  be  allowed  to  succeed  with- 
out gravely  affecting  global  stability. 

Before  us  now  is  the  question  of  what 
means  should  be  used  to  secure  the 
ends  of  our  convictions.  First  comes 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to  strike 
Iraq  militarily  without  explicit  con- 
gressional assent  and  authorization.  Is 
the  power  to  "declare"  war  granted  to 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  mere- 
ly a  formal  act  of  declaration  distinct 
from    the    power    to     "conduct"    war 
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K-ranted     to     the     Prwldent    M    Com- 
mander in  Chien  It  !s  clWU"  that  under 

many  circumstances,  the  President  has 
the  constitutional  ri^ht  to  take  a  mili 
tary  action  on  behalf  of  the  national 
interest.  But  I  would  axKue  stronifly 
that  In  this  instance,  congressional  as 
sent  to  do  so  is  not  only  constitu- 
tionally mandated  but  also  a  political 
necessity 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
military  operation  being  contemplated 
and  the  fact  that  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  678  gives  us  foreknowledge 
of  the  time  at  which  UN.  member 
slates  may  exercise  "all  necessary 
means."  including  military  force,  cer- 
tainly require  Members  of  Congress  to 
either  explicitly  authorize  or  deny  the 
President  the  authority  to  act  in  this 
instance.  Further,  any  military  en- 
gagement that  may  be  necessary  will 
be  helped,  not  hindered,  by  the  dem- 
onstration of  domestic  political  sup- 
port. 

For  the  record,  then.  I  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  I  believe  that  the 
President  is  required  to  have  congres- 
sional authority  in  this  instance,  and 
that  such  authority  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  bipartisan  Solarz-Mlchel  resolu- 
tion that  18  now  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  The  intent  of  this  res- 
olution is  to  explicitly  authorize  the 
United  States  to  use  force  to  imple- 
ment the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  on  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  second  question  re- 
mains: Should  the  Solarz-Mlchel  reso- 
lution be  passed  in  favor  of  the  alter- 
native Ham  11  ton -Gephardt  resolution, 
which  calls  for  continuing  economic 
and  trade  sanctions  against  Iraq  and 
postponing  the  question  of  using  mili- 
tary force? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  very  strongly  support 
the  bipartisan  Solarz-Mlchel  resolution 
authorizing  the  immediate  Implemen- 
tation of  Security  Council  Resolution 
678.  I  do  so  not  because  I  have  any  less 
desire  to  see  a  peaceful,  diplomatic  res- 
olution to  the  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  than  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress has.  but  1  firmly  believe  that 
passing  the  Solarz-Mlchel  resolution 
will  provide  us  the  last  best  hope  for 
peace  in  the  days  leading  up  to  Janu- 
ary 15. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  supiwrt  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution  for  the  following  rea- 
sons 

First,  to  delay  in  this  matter  only 
gives  Saddam  Hussein  the  wrong  mes- 
sage Surely,  he  will  interpret  delay  in 
the  implementation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  as  a  lack  of  will,  and 
not  just  as  a  disagreement  over  means 

Second,  all  the  questions  about  post- 
poning military  actions  reappear  when 
a  proposed  extension  expires  The  ques- 
tions will  be  the  same,  and  Saddam 
Hussein  will  only  believe  that,  having 
postponed     implementation     once,     we 


shall  be  willing  to  postpone  implemen- 
tation yeL  again 

Third,  the  safety  of  our  troops  de- 
mands expeditious  resolution  of  the 
current  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  The 
climatic  factors  will  change  very  dra- 
matically in  the  next  8  weeks,  and  will 
place  our  military  position  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  relationship  to  that  of 
the  Ira(ii  troops. 

Fourth,  the  morale  of  our  troops  de- 
mands an  expeditious  resolution  of  this 
crisis.  Calling  up  of  Reserves,  in  par- 
ticular, has  our  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  the  gulf  and  their  families  at 
home  expecting  180-day  tours  of  duty 
If  it  is  possible,  we  ought  to  seek  to 
honor  that  expecUition,  given  the  hard- 
ships this  callup  ha^  placed  on  families 
here  at  home.  Right  now.  our  troops' 
morale  is  extremely  high.  We  should 
not  pursue  any  policy  that  could  un- 
dermine that  strength. 

Fifth,  postponing  the  U  N.  Security 
Council  resolution  will  only  give  Sad- 
dam Hussein  more  reasons  to  try  to 
split  the  U  N.  alliance  that  currently 
stands  against  him.  Just  as  our  own 
nation  contains  a  broad  spectrum  of 
political  opinions  on  this  matter,  do- 
mestic disputes  are  present  in  other 
nations  of  the  alliance  as  well.  To 
allow  Saddam  Hussein  to  play  these 
disputes  against  one  another,  and  to 
play  nations  now  allied  together 
against  each  other,  portends  nothing 
but  further  political  fragmentation  of 
our  efforts  If  we  do  not  demonstrate 
firm  resolve  today. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  resolution  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  U.S  Congress  ought 
not  put  itself  at  odds  against  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  or  question  the  considered 
opinion  and  actions  of  the  Security 
Council.  For  the  United  States  to  turn 
against  the  United  Nations  in  this  in- 
stance would  strike  a  blow  against  the 
struggle  to  refine  and  strengthen  inter- 
national peace-keeping  institutions 
that  will  be  so  important  in  the  post- 
cold-war  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  also  to  use 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  strong 
support  and  agreement  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  President's  policy  in  this 
crisis.  This  is  the  first  major  test  of 
how  the  world  community  will  handle 
threats  to  global  peace  and  stability  in 
the  post-cold-war  era  The  President 
and  the  world  community  through  the 
United  Nations  have  rightly  under 
stood  that  to  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to 
succeed  with  his  aggression  would  en- 
courage him  to  continue  his  regional 
aggressions  and  hostilities,  and  would 
encourage  others  to  attempt  the  same 
How  the  world  community  responds  in 
this  instance  sets  peace-keeping  pal 
terns  in  a  world  political  environment 
that  IS  dramatically  different  from  the 
one  we  have  known  for  many  years 

In  conjunction  with  that  fact,  the 
President  has  rightfully  understood 
that  the  UN    peace-keeping  machinery 
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is  a  very  important  part  of  any  expres- 
sion of  national  interest  in  this  serious 
matter  We  must  not  forget  the  out- 
standing progress  that  has  been 
achieved  through  the  peace-keeping 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Security  Council  in  particular  And 
I  wish  to  commend  F'resident  Bush  for 
his  foresight  in  this  matter  and  for 
working  through  and  with  the  Security 
Council  in  conducting  our  national  pol- 
icy 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  and  pray  for  a 
diplomatic  resolution  to  the  crisis.  But 
we  cannot  show  any  hesitancy  in  our 
determination  to  fulfill  commitments 
we  have  made  to  and  through  the  world 
community— to  the  allied  nations 
joined  with  us  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
the  United  Nations,  which  joins  with  us 
in  this  effort,  to  the  Kuwaiti  people,  or 
to  the  principles  of  law  upon  which 
peace  between  the  nations  ultimately 
rests. 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  YatesI. 

Mr  '^'ATES  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
listened  to  one  of  the  most  poignant 
speeches  that  I  have  ever  heard.  I  lis- 
tened to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr  BENNETT]  reveal 
what  must  have  been  a  most  soul- 
searched  confession  He  talked  about 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  Con- 
gress for  -13  years,  that  he  had  cast  ap- 
proximately 15.000  votes,  and,  after  re- 
viewing this  entire  congressional  ca- 
reer and  the  vot«s  that  he  had  made, 
there  was  one  vote  that  he  was  sorry  he 
had  cast  and  that  he  wished  that  he 
had  it  back  again.  That  was  the  vote 
that  he  made  in  favor  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  can  sympathize  with 
my  good  friend  from  Florida.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  voted  for  that 
resolution  Only  two  Senators,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  voted  against  it  when  it 
was  before  the  Senate,  but  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  voted  against  it, 
which  was  understandable  because  the 
vote  on  that  resolution  came  hard  upon 
an  attack  the  President  said  had  been 
made  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  against  American  destroyers 
Maddoi  and  Turner  Joy  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  The  President  sent  up  to  the 
Congress  a  request  asking  them  to  sui>- 
port  him  in  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  repelling  North  Vietnam's 
aggression.  The  House,  caught  in  the 
fervor  of  replying  to  the  torpedo  boat 
attack  gave  him  that  power  by  a  unan- 
imous vote. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr  Bennett],  my  good  friend, 
and  I  came  to  the  House  together.  In 
the  election  of  1948  I  was  not  in  the 
Congress  in  1964  when  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  was  voted  on  I  had  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  become  a  Senator  in 
1962  and  was  out  of  Congress  for  one 
term  I  often  wonder  how  I  would  have 
voted  on  that  resolution,  I  think,  may 
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I  say  to  my  good  ftiend  from  Florida, 
in  the  heat  of  the  circumstance  with 
which  that  resolution  was  presented.  I 
probably  would  have  voted  with  him. 
but  I  would  like  to  think  that  perhaps 
I  would  not  have  voted  that  way.  But 
everybody  was  caught  up  in  supporting 
the  President  in  repelling  that  das- 
tardly Communist  attack. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  months 
later  the  Department  of  the  Navy  ad- 
mitted there  had  been  no  attack  upon 
our  destroyers  by  North  Vietnam  tor- 
pedo boats.  The  report  there  had  been 
such  an  attack  was  in  error. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  So- 
larz-Michel  resolution  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
Both  embodied  Presidential  requests 
for  congressional  approval  to  use  our 
Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  think  that 
President  Bush  has  made  a  case  for 
using  our  Armed  Forces.  His  letter  to 
all  of  us  in  which  he  asks  us  to  support 
him  says  that  Iraq  threatens  our  vital 
interests.  What  vital  interests  of  ours 
is  threatened  by  Iraq?  He  did  not  speci- 
fy any  vital  interests  that  had  been 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  It  would  appear  that  this  was 
a  presidential  exaggeration  in  order  to 
garner  votes  for  the  resolution  which 
would  give  him  congressional  author- 
ity to  use  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Middle  East, 

D  1010 

But  what  Is  it.  Mr,  Speaker— what  is 
it  that  has  changed  the  administra- 
tion's favorable  treatment  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Iraq  of  wooing  him  seek- 
ing to  nourish  his  friendship  by  favor- 
able trade  and  arms  deals  up  to  the 
time  of  his  invasion  of  Kuwait  Sud- 
denly the  administration  recognized 
the  evil  character  of  their  erstwhile 
friend.  Now  they  are  trying  to  remedy 
their  error  by  mobilizing  the  world 
against  Iraq,  Now  the  President  wants 
the  Congress  to  authorize  use  of  an 
armed  force  against  Iraq. 

It  could  be  argued  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein acted  upon  what  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  an  invitation  offered  by  our 
administration  to  attack  Kuwait.  That 
is  revealed  in  the  transcript  of  the 
meeting  between  Ambassador  Glaspie 
and  Saddam  Hussein  before  his  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  Actually,  under  the 
Secretary  of  State's  instruction,  our 
Ambassador  told  Saddam  we  had  no  in- 
terest in  his  border  dispute  with  Ku- 
wait when  he  raised  the  question. 

The  truth  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Presi- 
dents have  not  always  told  the  truth  to 
the  Congress  when  they  seek  to  get 
their  assistance.  The  President  says 
our  vital  interests  are  threatened.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  any  of  our  vital  in- 
terest that  has  been  threatened.  That 
Is  why  I  propose  to  give  a  chance  for 
the  sanctions  to  work  by  voting  for  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  bill  and  against  the 
Solarz-Mlchel  resolution  to  give  Presi- 


dent Bush  war-making  powers  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  W'yoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  focus  of  this  debate  for  all 
parties  should  be  how  we  best  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  The  chance  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion is  enhanced,  in  my  view,  by  the 
use  of  all  of  the  available  options- 
sanctions,  diplomacy,  threatened  mili- 
tary action — backed  by  a  solid  national 
resolve.  In  the  final  analysis,  should 
other  alternatives  not  be  effective, 
military  force  to  expel  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwait,  unconditionally,  is  the 
final  option.  And  the  willingness  to  use 
that  option  is  the  only  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  others  might  succeed. 

To  negotiate  in  these  final  tense 
days,  we  must  have  the  firm  resolve  of 
this  Congress  to  get  Saddam  Hussein,  a 
world  terrorist,  out  of  Kuwait,  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  great  division  on 
that  goal. 

Consideration  and  backing  by  the 
Congress  of  the  U,N.  resolution  should 
have  come  months  ago.  Instead.  Con- 
gress dodged  this  important  vote.  If 
only  those  service  men  in  the  gulf  can 
dodge  bullets  as  easily  as  this  Congress 
has  dodged  hard  questions  and  chal- 
lenges. 

The  reasons  for  our  involvement  have 
crystallized  into  a  multifaceted  and 
critical  explanation:  The  menacing 
threat  of  a  military-oriented  dictator's 
potential  command  of  the  world's  econ- 
omy by  controlling  much  of  the  world's 
energy  supply;  Hussein's  record  of  ag- 
gression and  his  military  capacity  for 
mass  destruction — including  chemical 
and  nuclear  weapons;  the  violence  done 
to  thousands  of  Americans  and  our  al- 
lies as  human  shields  or  living  targets 
of  war;  the  terrorist  threats  risked  on 
our  own  soil;  the  spectacle  of  the  end  of 
the  40-year  cold  war  being  interrupted 
by  naked  aggression  and  brutality  to  a 
neighboring  country;  and  the  prospect 
of  an  explosion  of  tensions  in  the  tre- 
mendously unsettled  Middle  East, 
eruptions  that  would  be  felt  through- 
out the  world.  The  reasons  for  our  in- 
volvement seem  to  be  clear. 

The  question  before  us  is  a  simple 
one.  Do  we  support  the  President  and 
give  him  all  the  options  that  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  U.N.  resolution 
supported  by  at  least  28  nations,  as 
well  as  the  commitment  made  in  this 
country?  Or  do  we,  in  fact,  play  the 
card  Hussein  wants  us  to  play  by  show- 
ing division,  demonstrating  weakness, 
undermining  all  the  long,  hard-sought 
efforts  that  have  been  made  by  men 
and  women  apparently  more  coura- 
geous than  we? 

Some  argue  that  the  military  option 
should  be  denied  the  President  and 
that  economic  sanctions  and  diplomacy 
should  be  continued.  I  agree  that  every 
avenue  of  diplomatic  and  economic  so- 
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lutions  should  be  explored.  I  very  much 
want  those  efforts  to  continue.  The 
January  15  deadline  doesn't  require 
that  military  action  begin.  Sanctions 
are  helpful  and  no  doubt  have  brought 
some  economic  discomfort  to  Iraq.  It  is 
increasingly  clear  that  sanctions  alone 
will  not  bring  about  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait,  nor  will  diplomacy  be  effective 
if  military  force  is  removed  as  an  op- 
tion. 

This  vote  will  be  a  test  of  the  sys- 
tem— the  ability  of  a  democracy  to 
give  its  leaders  the  strong  support  nec- 
essary in  making  the  kinds  of  decisions 
that  a  superpower  must  make  in  world 
diplomacy'' 

No  one  wants  war — the  question  is. 
what  is  our  best  route  to  find  a  peace- 
ful settlemenf  In  dealing  with  a  per- 
sonality like  Saddam  Hussein,  I  think 
the  answer  is  clear.  There  will  be  no 
movement  on  his  part  unless  he  is  per- 
suaded that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  are  firm  in  their  re- 
solve and  that  whatever  means  nec- 
essary will  be  used  for  his  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Peaceful,  diplomatic  solutions  have 
been  and  are  being  pursued.  But  if  Hus- 
sein believes  he  has  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity demonstrated  by  Congress,  or  in 
his  eyes.  America's  lack  of  resolve, 
those  efforts  of  peace  will  be  lost  We 
must  be  strong  in  dealing  with  Hus- 
sein. This  vote  is  the  time  to  show  it. 

The  President  needs  our  support. 
Four  hundred  thousand  United  States 
service  men  and  women  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia need  our  support.  This  country- 
needs  our  support.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
come  together  and  put  it  on  the  line. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pentagon  ordered  16.000  human  re- 
mains pKDuches,  Now.  if  all  the  so-called 
experts  around  here  are  correct  that 
they  are  predicting  1.000  dead  Ameri- 
cans, then  why  did  the  Pentagon  re- 
cently order  16.000  human  remains 
pouches. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  plain  and 
simple,  these  are  body  bags.  They  have 
gone  to  a  day  when  shovels  have  be- 
coming entrenching  tools,  copper  wire 
has  become  remote  rotor  antennas,  and 
now  body  bags  are  human  remains 
pouches.  A.nd  let  me  tell  you  what; 
There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  dead 
Americans,  because  it  is  basically 
Americans  in  the  front  line. 

Now.  I  understand  the  political  rhet- 
oric, and  there  is  an  old  saying  in 
America.  "When  the  going  gets  tough, 
the  tough  get  going."  Well,  let  me  tell 
Members  what  you  are  voting  on 
today.  There  is  a  saying  that  our  allies 
have,  from  Japan,  to  Germany,  and  any 
and  all  around  the  globe.  They  say. 
"When  the  going  gets  tough,  send  in 
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Uncle  Sam.  Conffresa  won't  object  to  it. 
They  will  even  pay  for  the  damn 
thing." 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  what:  The 
American  people  ovfrwhelminKly  voted 
for  George  Bush,  but  the  American  peo- 
ple do  not  want  Congress  to  grant  him 
the  power  of  King  George.  You  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that.  If  they  were 
informed  as  to  what  was  going  on  in 
the  constitutional  responsibility,  and 
they  really  were  able  to  participate  in 
a  debate  of  constitutional  law,  they 
would  95  percent  stand  up  and  say, 
"Congress,  if  you  capitulate  to  this 
President,  attempting  to  seize  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  a  monarch,  then 
you  are  a  bunch  of  wimps  " 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Speaker  before 
that  we  ought  to  support  the  President. 
It  IS  wrong  to  support  the  President 
where  his  policy  is  against  our  national 
interest  During  the  Korean  war  in  1951 
when  I  was  in  Congress,  one  of  those 
who  was  most  critical  of  Piesident 
Truman  was  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of 
Ohio  You  remember  Senator  Taft.  He 
was  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  known  as  Mr    Republican. 

He  was  criticized  for  objecting  to 
what  President  Truman  was  doing. 
Senator  Taft.  said  this,  a  statement 
with  which  I  agree: 

As  I  see  11.  Members  of  Congress  have  a 
constitutional  obligation  to  reexamine  con- 
stantly and  discuss  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  If  we  permit  appeals  to  unity 
to  bring  an  end  to  that  criticism,  we  endan- 
ger not  only  the  constitutional  liberties  nf 
the  country,  but  even  Its  very  existence. 

Every  Member  of  the  House  has  his 
own  responsibilities  and  his  own  con- 
science to  observe,  especially  on  grave 
matters  like  war  or  peace. 

Mr  HUNTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  Che 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  TRAFICANT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  To  my  friend  I  would  say 
this,  regardless  of  our  respective  feel- 
ings on  the  President's  right  to  declare 
war.  to  wage  an  offensive  action  with- 
out permission  of  Congress,  we  are  en- 
gaged today  in  making  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  in  fact  going 
to  give  him  in  this  case  authorization 
to  move  offensively  in  the  gulf.  We 
have  analyzed  the  situation  We  are  de- 
bating that.  So  this  is  not  a  question 
on  whether  or  not  Congress  has  a  say 
We  are  having  our  .say  today 

It  Is  my  estimation,  and  most  of  the 
polls  that  I  have  seen  reflecting  on  the 
.American  people,  most  of  the  polls  that 
I  have  seen,  and  I  think  most  of  my 
constituents  have  really  looked  at  this 
thing  and  read  all  of  the  available  in- 
formation, most  of  the  American  peo- 
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this  action  by  the  Presi 


pie  support 
dent. 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  have  heard  all  of 
that  discussion  I  have  heard  talk  that 
today  we  are  sentling  signals  to  Mr 
Hussein.  Let  me  tell  you  what,  folks: 
We  do  not  work  for  the  railroad.  We  do 
not  send  signals  We  pass  legislation. 
And  we  are  confined  and  constricted  by 
the  fine  line  of  the  Constitution.  That 
is  what  we  do  here,  if  anybody  wants  to 
figure  that  out. 

a  1020 

Let  me  tell  you  what,  let  us  talk 
about  the  polls.  Here  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  country.  Supposedly  Con- 
gress sets  policy.  A  Chief  Executive 
carries  it  out.  The  court  may  decide 
the  difference. 

Not  anymore  The  court  makes  the 
law  through  precedent  cases  in  the 
court.  The  President,  he  has  his  polls 
out  there,  and  through  news  con- 
ferences he  determines  what  the  law  is 
going  to  be  and  Congress,  they  go 
along,  herded  like  a  group  of  lemmings 
passing  laws  that  stink,  from  the  budg- 
et, to  trade,  to  a  lack  of  energy  policy, 
economic  policy.  Now  we  are  into  the 
fiber  of  the  Constitution  itself,  18  para- 
graphs listing  the  powers  of  Congress, 
six  of  those  paragraphs  specifically 
dealing  with  the  warmaking  powers  of 
Congress,  three  paragraphs  for  the 
President,  two  of  them  dealing  with 
treaties  and  the  appointment  of  judges. 
and  they  even  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

He  is  a  Chief  Executive  only.  He  car- 
ries out  the  policies  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Y'ou  are  the  board  You  answer 
to  the  people.  The  people  run  the  gov- 
ernment, not  one  man. 

I  am  not  against  George  Bush.  I  hope 
to  God  he  goes  down  in  history  as  one 
of  our  greatest  Presidents.  But  our 
Constitution  makes  sure  that  no  man. 
no  man  or  woman  can  set  this  Nation 
to  war  or  can  hurt  our  policies,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

You  take  a  look  at  this  whole  deba- 
cle We  canceled  a  $7  billion  loan  to 
Egypt.  Where  are  our  allies''  Are  they 
going  to  be  placing  America's  dead  into 
body  bags  and  shipping  them  bacK  to 
US''  Half  of  them  will  not  attack  Iraij  1 
will  be  damned  if  the  people  from  my 
district  are  going  to  go  over  there  and 
die  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  the 
poor  from  districts  like  mine  that  are 
in  the  front  lines 

I  do  not  like  it.  Stand  for  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  15  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  one  thing  the  gentleman  said  and 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  of  the 
total  force  structure  over  there  in 
Saudi  Arabia  now.  250.000  are  troops  of 
our  allies,  not  American  troops,  almost 
half  of  the  force  structure,  and  75  per- 
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cent  of  the  cost  to  us  of  being  there  has 
been  paid  for  by  others. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr   L.\GOMAR.siNrj]. 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 62  the  bipartisan  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
pursuant  to  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 678.  I  feel  strongly  that  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein  believes  we  will  not  use 
force,  he  will  never  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait and  will  continue  to  directly 
threaten  vital  American  national  secu- 
rity interests.  Passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  absolutely  critical  to  convinc- 
ing Saddam. 

The  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  United 
States  I  have  long  supported  Congress 
taking  legislative  action,  that  is  ful- 
filling its  constitutional  responsibility 
as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government. 
While  I  believe  we  should  have  taken 
action  earlier,  and  we  had  the  author- 
ity to  come  into  session  and  do  so,  I  be- 
lieve the  appropriate,  and  much  needed 
action,  is  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 62.  Our  bold,  yet  responsible, 
policy,  as  directed  by  President  Bush, 
is  the  right  one  with  the  best  change  of 
achieving  our  goals  peacefully.  As  so 
well  stated  in  the  liberty  song  of  our 
own  American  Revolution.  "Then  join 
hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all:  By 
uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall." 
This  wisdom  is  still  very  benefiting 
today  As  during  other  times  of  grave 
threat  to  our  nation  and  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel deployed  in  the  gulf,  now  is  the 
time  to  put  our  differences  aside  and 
strongly  stand  up  for  our  interests  by 
supporting  the  President  through  this 
truly  bipartisan  resolution. 

Contrary  to  the  erroneous  claims  of 
some,  this  is  not  a  war  resolution.  It  is 
not  a  declaration  of  war  Rather  it  is  a 
declaration  of  support  for  UN.  resolu- 
tions to  date  No  one  wants  war.  As  a 
World  War  II  veteran  myself.  I  know 
the  horrors  of  war.  I  very  much  hope 
conflict  can  be  avoided.  Secretary  of 
State  Baker,  who  has  a  son  deployed  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  certainly  doesn  t  want 
fighting  to  occur  But.  if  Saddam  is  not 
stopped  now.  if  his  aggressive  designs 
are  not  frustrated,  peacefully  if  pos- 
sible, or  if  necessary  by  force,  we  will 
all  pay  a  higer  price  later,  especially 
after  Saddam  develops  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  res- 
olution requires  the  President  to  make 
a  determination  that  prior  to  commit- 
ting United  States  forces  to  battle, 
that  the  United  States  has  exhausted 
all  appropriate  diplomatic  and  other 
peaceful  means  to  obtain  Iraq's  compli- 
ance with  U.N  Security  Council 
resouttons.  and  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  basis  for  that  determination. 
Clearly,  the  use  of  force  is  only  a  final 
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option  after  all  others  have  been  used 
and  failed. 

This  is  not  an  easy  vote  for  me  or 
anyone  else.  It  is  one  of  the  toughest 
decisions  I've  made  in  my  17  years  in 
Congress.  In  voting  for  this  resolution. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  one  result  could 
be  armed  conflict  in  which  people  in- 
cluding American  servicemen  and 
women,  could  die.  Yet.  so  much  is  at 
stake  here.  As  the  President  has  said, 
there  are  multiple  causes,  multiple 
dangers  and  multiple  threats.  Standing 
alone,  each  is  compelling.  Put  to- 
gether, the  case  is  overwhelming. 

Over  the  past  year,  incredible  events 
have  occurred  around  the  globe.  Demo- 
cratic revolutions  in  Latin  America 
and  Eastern  Europe  coupled  with  posi- 
tive changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  historic  conventional  arms  reduc- 
tion treaty  recently  signed  in  Paris,  in- 
deed mark  the  beginning  of  a  new. 
promising  era.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  the  prospect  for  an  era  of  genuine 
peace,  stability  and  prosperity,  free 
from  war  and  oppression,  exists.  I  vol- 
unteered for  World  War  II  at  age  17  to 
bring  about  such  an  era  My  generation 
and  those  that  followed  made  great 
sacrifices  so  that  our  grandchildren 
wouldn't  have  to.  Saddam  Hussein 
jeopardizes  all  of  this  success. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  era  was 
achieved  because  we  stood  by  our  al- 
lies, principles  and  national  security 
concerns.  Just  as  Hitler,  Togo  and  oth- 
ers presented  a  dangerous  threat  to  our 
principles  and  national  security  con- 
cerns and  left  a  world  to  struggle 
against  evil  and  tyranny  for  50  years, 
Saddam  Hussein  and  others  who  will 
follow  in  his  footsteps  if  he  is  not 
stopped  pKJse  the  same  threats.  It  is 
said  that  those  who  do  not  learn  from 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it. 
I've  done  my  homework  and  learned  we 
cannot  jeopardize  all  that  we  have 
achieved  and  our  positive  hopes  for  a 
much  better  future  by  ignoring  or  ap- 
peasing this  aggressive  dictator. 

During  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Sec- 
retary Baker  said  it  best  in  describing 
Saddam  Hussein  as.  "a  very  dangerous 
dictator— armed  to  the  teeth— who  is 
threatening  a  critical  region  at  a  defin- 
ing moment  in  hsitory  *  *  *  we  must 
act  so  that  international  laws,  not 
international  outlaws,  govern  the  post- 
cold-war  world.  We  must  act  so  that 
right,  not  might,  dictates  success  in 
the  post-cold-war  world."  We  must  act 
so  that  innocent  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren are  protected,  not  brutalized,  in 
the  post-cold-war  world 

What  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  is  requiring  of  Iraq  is  not  un- 
reasonable. It  is  only  to  reverse  a  grave 
Injustice,  caused  100  percent  by  Iraq, 
and  behave  as  a  civilized  nation  rather 
than  a  terrorist  one.  Without  warning 
or  provocation,  Iraq  invaded  and  seized 
Kuwait,  a  small  peaceful  neighbor  on 
August   2.   This  aggression   came  just 


hours  after  Iraqi  Dictator  Saddam  Hus- 
sein specifically  assured  numerous 
countries  in  the  area  that  there  would 
be  no  invasion.  Following  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  and  Iraqi  threats  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  gulf  countries, 
and  knowing  that  Iraqi  Dictator  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  assurances  are  abso- 
lutely meaningless,  we  along  with 
other  nations,  deployed  forces  to  Saudi 
Arabia  at  the  Saudis  request.  As  Presi- 
dent Bush  elaborated  in  his  address  to 
the  Nation  from  the  Oval  Office  on  Au- 
gust 8,  the  following  four  principles 
guide  our  policy: 

First,  we  seek  the  immediate,  uncondi- 
tional, and  complete  withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait. 

Second,  Kuwait's  legitimate  government 
must  be  restored  to  replace  the  puppet  re- 
frlme. 

Third,  my  administration,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  every  President  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  President  Reagan,  is  committed 
to  the  security  and  stability  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Fourth,  we  are  determined  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  citizens  abroad. 

President  Bush  and  others  have  com- 
pared Saddam  Hussein's  aggression  and 
expansionist  plans  with  those  of  Hit- 
ler's in  the  1930"s.  I  believe  this  analogy 
is  fitting.  Appeasing  Saddam  Hussein 
by  letting  him  annex  Kuwait  and  bully 
the  rest  of  the  region  will  not  work. 
And.  today  Saddam  Hussein  has  more 
tanks,  artillery,  airplanes  and  other 
weapons  than  Hitler  had  to  start  World 
War  n:  Hitler  did  not  stop  with  Czecho- 
slovakia and  if  not  deterred.  I  strongly 
believe  that  Saddam  Hussein— and 
other  like  him— will  not  stop  with  Ku- 
wait either.  Saddam  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  has  other  targets  including 
Saudi  Arabia,  other  gulf  emirates,  por- 
tions of  Turkey— (A  NATO  ally).  Don't 
forget  that  prior  to  invading  Kuwait, 
Saddam  threatened  both  Kuwait  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates.  Long  before 
invading  Kuwait  Saddam  threatened  to 
annihilate  Israel.  That  very  real  and 
dangerous  threat  has  been  repeated,  al- 
ready beginning  the  Middle  East  down 
the  road  to  possible  nuclear  war- 
something  that  would  inevitably  draw- 
in  the  United  States. 

Keeping  the  Persian  Gulf  secure  and 
stable,  that  is  keeping  a  free  flow  of  oil 
from  Saudi  Arabia  is  very  critical  to 
America— for  that  matter  Western- 
economic  stability  and  national  secu- 
rity. Since  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, we  have  maintained  a 
naval  presence  in  the  gulf  and  a  close 
alliance  with  Saudi  Arabia.  Recogniz- 
ing the  strategic  importance  of  the  re- 
gion, the  Carter  administration  threat- 
ened to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  nec- 
essary to  defend  it. 

With  its  seizure  of  Kuwait,  Iraq  now 
controls  20  percent  of  OPEC's  oil  pro- 
duction. Saudi  Arabia,  the  largest 
OPEC  producer,  controls  21  percent 
making  it  a  prime  target  for  Saddam 
Hussein.  If  Saddam  were  allowed  to 
seize  Saudi  Arabia's  main  oil  producing 
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facilities  which  are  located  close  to  the 
Kuwait  frontier,  he  would  control  45 
percent  of  the  world's  known  oil  re- 
serves! The  United  States  has  only  2.6 
percent  of  the  world's  proven  oil  re- 
serves. Saudi  Arabia  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  influential  oil  producer  WTio- 
ever  controls  its  vast  reserves  is  able 
to  dictate  world  oil  prices  and.  basi- 
cally, control  world  economies.  We 
cannot  allow  a  tyrant  like  Saddam 
Hussein  to  dictate  our  interest  rates, 
inflation  rates.  unemplojTnent  and  so 
on.  We  cannot  sacrifice  our  economic 
independence  to  dictator  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Today,  we  import  56  percent  of  our 
oil  with  over  15  percent  of  that  coming 
from  Saudi  Arabia— that's  more  than  7 
percent  of  our  daily  consumption,  8 
percent  of  our  imports  formerly  came 
from  Iraq  and  Kuwait-- the  Saudis  have 
made  up  the  difference  with  increased 
production  for  the  United  States.  I  viv- 
idly recall  the  long,  long  gas  lines  and 
greater,  as  a  percentage,  price  increase 
during  the  last  oil  crisis  when  only  5 
percent  of  our  oil  from  Iran  was  cut  off 
and  we  were  importing  only  46  percent 
of  our  needs.  While  I  believe  this  crisis 
further  underscores  the  need  to  find  al- 
ternative sources  of  energy — something 
I  have  long  supported,  for  today  and 
the  near  future  petroleum  is  the  iife- 
blood  of  our  economy. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  note  that 
other  major  United  States  trading 
partners,  like  Japan  and  Europe,  are 
far  more  dependent  on  gulf  oil.  If  their 
economies  slide  into  recession  or  de- 
pression ours  could  follow  right  behind 
That  means  inflation,  job  losses,  busi- 
ness slumps  and  negative  growth.  To- 
day's world  is  very  much  an  inter- 
dependent one. 

W'e  should  have  no  doubts.  Saddam 
Hussein  is  a  very  brutal,  aggressive 
dictator.  He  invaded  Kuwait  after  de- 
manding ransom.  $40  billion  and  strate- 
gic portions  of  Kuwaiti  territorj-.  He  is 
in  the  process  of  stealing  and  destroy- 
ing every  facet  of  Kuwaiti  statehood. 
Innocent  Kuwaits.  whole  families  at 
times,  are  shot  at  random,  babies  have 
been  thrown  out  of  incubators  which 
are  then  stolen,  and  patients  have  been 
thrown  out  of  hospitals  which  are  then 
looted,  among  other  inhumane  actions. 
Excerpts  from  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  provide  many  more  examples 
of  Saddam's  barbarity.  It  is  obvious,  by 
these  examples,  that  Sawidam  Hussein 
continues  to  intend  to  use  his  military' 
muscle  to  force  the  other  gulf  nations 
to  kowtow  to  his  demands  for  cash  and 
higher  oil  prices,  all  at  our  expense. 

At  home  in  Iraq,  Saddam  came  to 
power  through  a  bloody  coup  and  has 
personally  shot  scores,  some  say  hun- 
dreds, of  opponents.  His  gestapo-type 
secret  police  ensure  through  murder 
and  terror  that  his  regime  has  no  dis- 
sension. Even  the  pressures  of  todays 
sanctions,  which  could  stir  up  local  op- 
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posilion,  are  miti(?at«d  because  Iracjis 
would  rather  do  without  some  food  and 
consumer  ijoods  than  be  shot  by 
Saddam's  secret  r>olice. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  used  chemical 
warfare  i.)n  numerous  occasions  against 
both  the  Iranians  and  his  own  people  m 
Iraq  Without  reservation  he  gassed  en- 
tire Iraqi  villasres  Indiscriminately 
killing  Innocent  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  belong  to  Iraq's 
sizeable  Kurdish  minority  He  has 
made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  literally 
annihilate  Israel,  which  includes  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Moslems,  with  chemi- 
cal and  nuclear  weapons  Again,  there 
are  many  frightening  similarities  to 
Hitler. 

Saddam  Hussein  Is  trying,  at  a  fever- 
ish pace,  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
According  to  unclassified  Intelligence 
testimony.  Saddam  could  have  atomic 
bombs  within  5  years.  Imagine  the 
threats— the  nuclear  blackmail— Iraq 
could,  and  in  my  opinion  would,  pose  to 
us  and  our  allies  in  Just  a  few  yeai-s  if 
not  contained  today.  Iraq  has  already 
deployed  short  and  medium  range  bal- 
listic missiles,  reportedly  capable  of 
carrying  chemical  warheads.  These  are 
also  the  preferred  delivery  systems  for 
nuclear  bombs.  Furthermore,  Iraq  is 
working  on  even  longer  range  missiles. 
These  developments  are  a  direct  threat 
to  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people.  Iraq  has  never  developed  a 
weapon  that  it  has  not  used. 

Putting  all  of  these  factors  Into  per- 
spective, like  I  said  at  the  outset,  if  we 
do  not  stand  up  for  what  truly  are  our 
strategic  interests  In  this  region 
against  such  a  clear  and  explicit 
threat,  then  we  Invite  others  with  ag- 
gressive motives  today,  like  Kim  II- 
Sung  In  Korea,  and  the  new  dictators 
of  tomorrow,  to  subvert  our  allies  and 
Interests  elsewhere  around  the  globe 
returning  us  back  to  the  cold-war  type 
era  of  conflict  and  confrontation,  not 
the  new  world  order  we  have  strived  so 
hard  to  achieve 

Immediately  following  Iraq's  impe- 
rialistic invasion  of  Kuwait,  we  initi- 
ated action  on  all  fronts  to  support  our 
four  guiding  principles  I  support  these 
actions  by  President  Bush.  On  the  eco- 
nomic front,  the  President  ordered  an 
embargo  of  all  trade  with  Iraq.  Con- 
gress enacted  sanctions  legislation.  As 
a  senior  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
.Affairs  Committee,  I  cosponsored  this 
sanctions  measure,  helped  move  it  ex- 
peditiously through  the  House  and.  of 
course,  voted  for  it.  All  Iraqi  and  Ku- 
waiti assets  were  frozen. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Hamilton/Gep- 
hardt measure  that  would  remove  the 
threat  of  force  to  give  sanctions  more 
time  because  while  I  recognize  that 
sanctions  are  an  important  tool,  they 
are  only  one  part  of  our  strategy  Sanc- 
tions alone  will  not  work  A  recent  CIA 
finding  has  confirmed  this.  Iraq  has 
quite  a  self-sufficient  agricultural  sec- 
tor,   particularly    in    basic    foodstuffs. 


meaning  the  Iraqi  people  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  starving  therefore  removing  a 
pressure  on  Saddam  to  change  his 
ways.  '\'es,  the  embargo  is  denying  Iraq 
spare  parts  for  its  weapons.  But,  with- 
out the  very  real  credible  threat  of 
force,  Saddam  doesn't  need  spares  be- 
cause he  won't  be  using  his  weapons. 
Besides,  Iraq  has  billions  of  dollars  in 
hard  currency  and  gold  looted  from  Ku- 
wait to  sustain  Illegal  sanctions-bust- 
ing, black-market  trade  for  key  goods 
Iraq  has  learned  to  live  with  hardship 
through  8  years  of  war  with  Iran. 

The  fact  that  many  Soviet  and  Bul- 
garian technicians  in  Iraq  have  opted, 
despite  the  security  threats,  not  to 
leave  because  they  note  there  are  more 
consumer  goods  and  food  in  Baghdad 
than  in  Moscow  or  Sofia,  indicates  that 
sanctions  are  not  totally  effective.  So 
too.  is  the  fact  that  fresh  kiwifruit,  a 
perishable  Hem  not  grown  in  Iraq,  are 
available  in  Iraq  and  occupied  Kuwait. 

Today's  sanctions  are  hurting  the 
poorest  countries  and  Eastern  Europe's 
newest  democracies  the  most- -more 
than  they  are  hurting  Iraq.  For  exam- 
ple. sub-Saharan  Africa  which  cannot 
even  afford  to  feed  itself,  certainly  can- 
not afford  paying  twice  as  much  for  oil. 
Yet,  like  everyone,  these  countries 
need  oil  for  basic  functioning.  The  re- 
sult is  less  growth  and  development, 
larger  debt,  and  greater  poverty,  star- 
vation, and  suffering 

All  of  the  incredible  achievements  of 
Eastern  Europe's  new  democracies  are 
at  risk  due  to  sanctions.  Times  were 
hard  enough  when  these  countries  were 
cut  off  from  cheap  Soviet  energy  and 
forced  to  buy  oil  and  gas  at  market 
prices,  despite  their  lack  of  hard  cur- 
rency or  ability  to  generate  it.  As  an 
offset,  these  countries  entered  into  bar- 
ter agreements  with  Iraq  In  return  for 
Eastern  P^urope's  manufactured 

goods — products  which  are  so  inferior 
they  cannot  compete  in  any  market- 
place—  Iraq  provided  oil  The  embargo 
ended  these  deals  Now.  many  Eastern 
European  countries  are  worse  off  eco- 
nomically then  they  were  under  com- 
munism, threatening  a  return  of  past 
evils.  Unfortunately,  Iraq  most  likely 
can  hold  out  longer  then  they  can  Yet, 
the  fact  Eastern  Europeans  are  willing 
to  risk  so  much  to  defeat  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  very  telling.  Those  who  have  fi- 
nally cast  off  46  years  of  oppression 
recognize  Saddam  Hussein  for  what  he 
really  is  and  the  dangers  he  presents. 
Having  finally  eradicated  such  cancer 
from  their  lives  at  great  cost.  Eastern 
Europe  is  dedicated  to  making  sure  it 
does  not  spread  again. 

Time,  especially  the  long  time  need- 
ed for  sanctions  to  work  against  Iraq, 
is  on  Saddam's  side.  Sanctions  are 
hurting  some  of  our  friends  like  the 
new  democracies  in  F^astern  Flurope 
more  than  Iraq  Over  time,  vulnerable 
countries  like  Syria  and  Jordan  which 
cannot  sustain  the  embargo  may  be 
come  lax  in  enforcing  it  or  abandon  it 


altogether,  making  sanctions  even  less 
effective  Today's  international  coali- 
tion exists  because  of  American  leader- 
ship The  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 62.  signals  critical  resolve  and 
leadership  without  which  I  fear  our  co- 
alition will  crumble. 

.\s  we  wait  for  sanctions  to  work. 
Saddam  can  rest  and  better  prepare  his 
armies.  Like  all  tyrants,  he  will  deny 
his  people  resources  to  ensure  his  ar- 
mies remain  strong.  And.  when  sanc- 
tions don't  force  him  to  leave  by  some 
later  deadline,  we'll  face  an  even 
stronger  Iraqi  army  with,  perhaps,  less 
international  support.  The  expense  of 
waiting  through  higher  American  cas- 
ualties IS  ours.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  rotate  troops.  In  order  to  keep 
sufficient  forces  in  the  area,  we  will 
have  to  either  call  up  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  reserves  or  reinstitute  the 
draft.  Both  of  these  are  very  unpopular 
actions  that  will  hurl  our  economy,  in- 
crease our  budget  deficit  and  reduce 
domestic  programs  like  education, 
housing,  and  drug  control  while,  once 
again,  increasing  defense  spending. 

There  is  danger  also  that  the  Arab 
coalition  against  Saddam  Hussein  will 
falter  if  it  appears  the  United  States 
will  not  be  willing  to  use  force.  Then 
where  will  the  U.S.S.R.  be^  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  in  his  resigna- 
tion speech  alluded  to  opposition  to  his 
Persian  Gulf  policy. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  we  have  and 
continue  to  work  with  the  inter- 
national comm.unlty  to  deny  Iraq  any 
benefits  from  its  naked  aggression 
Iraq's  actions  are.  Indeed,  a  world  prob- 
lem and  we  have  seen  an  unprece- 
dented, unified  global  reaction  against 
Iraq.  This  is  not  America  against  Iraq, 
it  is  the  world  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein The  Arab  Lea^fue  made  up  of 
Iraq's  friends  condemned  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's illegal  actions.  The  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council,  with  which  we  work  very 
closely,  without  dissent  condemned 
Iraq  and  called  for  Iraq's  immediate 
and  unconditional  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. All  in  all.  the  U.N  Security 
Council  has  passed  12  resolutions 
against  Iraq. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  also  ap^ 
proved,  for  the  first  time  in  23  years, 
mandatory  sanctions  fully  compatible 
with  international  law  The  United  Na- 
tions further  passed  a  resolution  to  en- 
force those  sanctions  and  the  U  N- 
mandated  embargo  through  the  use  of 
force  if  necessary  On  November  29.  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  force  after 
January  15.  1991.  to  implement  all  its 
previous  resolutions  demanding  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait 

Showing  we  are  serious  about  trying 
to  achieve  a  diplomatic  solution.  Presi- 
dent Bush  offered  to  meet  with  top 
Iraqi  officials  in  Washington  and  send 
Secretary  of  State  Baker  to  meet  with 
Saddam  Hussein  In  Baghdad.  We  of- 
fered any  date  up  to  January  3 — even 


Christmas  Day— to  Saddam.  Yet,  he  re- 
fused to  schedule  this  very  important 
meeting  leading  me.  along  with  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  others,  to  question 
Saddam's  interest  in  seeking  a  diplo- 
matic resolution.  In  yet  another  effort 
to  obtain  a  diplomatic  solution,  Presi- 
dent Bush  sent  Secretary  Baker  to  Ge- 
neva. Switzerland,  to  meet  with  his 
Iraqi  counterpart.  Foreign  Minister 
Aziz.  The  question  remains  if  Iraq  is 
willing  to  listen  to  reason.  From  the 
outcome  of  this  lengthy  meeting.  I  am 
very  concerned  that  Iraq  is  not.  Clear- 
ly, we've  gone  out  of  our  way  to  be  ac- 
commodating. 

On  the  military  front,  we  have  de- 
ployed the  finest  military  organization 
ever  fielded.  From  my  own  personal  in- 
spection of  American  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  know  that  we  have  enough 
forces  with  enough  superior  equipment 
to  effectively  do  whatever  job  is  nec- 
essary. The  morale  of  our  forces  is  ex- 
cellent in  part.  I  believe,  because  of  the 
realistic  training  they  previously  re- 
ceived in  places  like  Fort  Irwin,  CA.  In- 
terestingly, the  closer  to  the  frontlines 
and  the  more  primitive  the  living  con- 
ditions, the  better  the  morale  of  our 
forces.  It  is  very  important  for  Saddam 
Hussein  to  realize  what  he  is  up 
against.  If  he  forces  a  conflict,  he  will 
lose  I  hope  this  will  convince  him  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  is  the  best  op- 
tion. 

The  deployment  of  our  military 
forces  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  gulf  re- 
gion are  not  unilateral.  Half  of  the 
ground  forces  in  the  region  are  non- 
American.  Joining  us  in  a  true  multi- 
national effort  are  military  forces  of 
many  Arab  countries  including  Egypt. 
Morocco.  Syria.  Bahrain.  Oman,  Qatar, 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  free  Ku- 
wait—those who  escaped.  These  Arab 
forces,  not  American  ones,  are  de- 
ployed on  the  front  lines  against  Iraq. 

Other  ground,  naval,  and  air  forces 
from  over  28  countries  including  Brit- 
ain. France.  Canada.  Belgium.  Aus- 
tralia. The  Netherlands.  Argentina. 
Bangladesh.  Pakistan,  and  Italy  are  de- 
ployed in  the  region.  Others,  like 
Japan.  Gtermany  and  Taiwan,  which  for 
sensitive  legal  and  political  reasons 
have  not  deployed  military  forces  are. 
Instead,  contributing  with  supplies  and 
financial  support.  For  example.  Japan 
has  provided  thousands  of  4x4  jeeps.  I 
must  admit.  I  did  find  it  strange  to  see 
United  States  soldiers  driving  around 
the  Saudi  desert  in  Toyotas!  The 
Saudis  are  providing  vast  amounts  of 
local  support,  much  more  than  they  re- 
ceive credit  for  as  I  learned  first  hand 
during  my  trip  to  the  gulf.  In  fact,  in 
1990  about  75  percent  of  our  additional 
costs  were  covered  by  international 
contributions. 

Of  course.  I  believe  that  our  allies, 
particularly  our  wealthy  Arab,  Euro- 
pean and  Eiast  Asian  allies,  must  con- 
tinue to  share  more  of  the  burden.  I 
support   the   continued   efforts  by   the 


Bush  admininstration  to  get  even  more 
direct  support  from  these  partners. 
Hence,  our  actions  on  all  fronts  are  not 
unilateral,  they  are  part  of  the  broad- 
est international  campaign  ever. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  to  work 
and  hope  for  the  best^-a  speedy,  peace- 
ful resolution  that  guarantees  future 
security  and  stability— but.  knowing 
the  grim  track  record  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  world,  and  therefore,  our 
country  is  at  stake  in  this  crisis.  Sim- 
ply put.  it  is  a  choice  between  right 
and  wrong.  It  is  time  for  Congress,  the 
representative  of  the  American  people, 
to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  and  give 
the  President  the  explicit  authority  to 
defend  our  national  security  interests 
which  the  implementation  of  the  U.N. 
resolutions  would  do.  with  the  use  of 
force. 

[From  the  Washingxon  Post.  Jan.  11.  1991] 

CONGRESS  A.ND  WAR 

Iraq,  says  Speaker  Foley,  is  an  "issue  of 
conscience."  But  that's  to  say  that  only  one 
answer  is  possible.  In  fact.  Iraq  is  an  issue  of 
judgrment.  Conscientious  legislators  have  dif- 
ferent views  about  it  That  is  what  makes 
the  congressional  debate  on  Iraq  so  excruci- 
atingly difficult. 

That  the  United  States  has  large  stakes  in 
the  ouu-ome  of  the  Gulf  crisis  is  no  longer  a 
contentious  issue.  The  threshold  argument 
in  Congress  is  how  best  to  pursue  those 
stakes^  -by  the  threat  of  war  or  by  further  re- 
liance on  sanctions,  diplomacy  and  the  mili- 
tary buildup.  On  this  matter,  as  we  say.  con- 
scientious people  can  differ.  There  are  expert 
analyses  to  support  several  courses.  It  is  a 
close  call. 

But  Congress  is  not  dealing  merely  with 
this  essentially  tactical  question  Having 
chosen  to  wait  until  this  late  moment  to  ad- 
dress the  crisis  in  a  formal  this-counts  way. 
Congress  finds  itself  pinned  up  against  the 
Bush  administration's  determined.  United 
Nations-sanctioned  effort  to  enforce  the 
U.N  s  Jan.  15  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait.  So  a  second  argument-— what 
we  would  call  the  more  urgent  arguments- 
necessarily  comes  into  play:  whether  to  try 
to  make  the  Bush  enforcement  strategy 
work.  This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  support- 
ing the  president,  although  it  is  partly  that. 
It  is  a  matter  of  supplying  the  president  with 
the  vote  of  confidence,  the  showing  of  sup- 
port, to  strengthen  his  hand  at  the  moment 
when  conceivably  this  powerful  sort  of 
strengthening  of  his  hand  can  influence  the 
calculations  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  win  him 
over  to  the  withdrawal  that  is  favored  by  al- 
most everyone  in  America 

It  is  no  longer  seriously  disputed  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  a  menace  to  regional  peace 
and  global  order  and  had  best  be  reined  in 
sooner  so  that  he  does  not  become  an  even 
greater  menace  later.  This  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican government  has  attempted  to  do.  Now 
cornea  the  squeeze.  Can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  how  Saddam  Hussein  would  read  a 
congressional  vote  that  denied  President 
Bush  the  authority  he  seeks  to  use  force  in 
conformity  with  International  mandate  and 
national  policy  alike''  Does  anyone  think  he 
would  not  Lake  heart  from  such  a  vote'' 

A  war  in  the  Gulf  could  have  incalculable 
and  horrible  effects,  and  we  are  not  calling 
for  the  country  to  launch  an  attack.  But  we 
do  support  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent— a     president     who     personally     knows 


something  about  war- the  authority  to 
make  a  more  plausible  threat  in  these  eiev- 
enth-hour  circumstances  of  President  Hus- 
sein's pre-deadline  countdown.  Our  judgment 
IS  that  Congress,  by  deciding  to  authorize 
the  president  to  conduct  war.  materially  im- 
proves his  chances  of  achieving  peace  It  is  a 
risk,  and  we  would  take  it 

[From  Amnesty  International.  Dec  19,  1990] 

IraqOccupied  Kit* Arr— Human  Rights 

Violations  Since  .Acgust  2.  1990 
methods  of  torture  and  ill-treatment 
The  following  are  details  of  allegations  of 
torture  and  ili-treatment  which  have  been 
made  to  Amnesty  Internationa;  since  2  Au- 
gust, some  of  which  are  supported  by  medi- 
cal evidence  and  photographic  material  [see 
.'Appendices  C  and  Dj.  These  reports  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  methods  of  torture 
and  ill-treatment  known  to  have  been  used 
in  Iraq  over  many  years,  and  some  of  which 
are  also  supported  by  medical  evidence  (see 
in  particular  Amnesty  Internationals  report 
entitled  "Torture  in  Iraq  1982-1964".  pub- 
lished in  April  1965.  and  the  organization's 
annual  reports]. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the  meth- 
ods listed  below  are  said  to  have  been  widely 
used  since  2  August  Those  methods  which 
have  been  alleged  only  in  a  few  cases  brought 
to  Amnesty  International's  attention  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

1.  Beatings  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  Involv- 
ing punching,  slapping,  delivering  Karate- 
style  blows  and  kicking  with  heavy  army 
boots.  Implements  used  for  beating  include 
canes,  metal  rods,  whips,  steel  cables, 
hosepipes,  rubber  truncheons  and  nfle  butts. 

2.  Falaqa  prolonged  beating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  Sometimes  the  detainee  Is  than 
forced  to  walk  or  run. 

3.  Suspending  the  detainee  by  the  feet,  or 
by  the  arms  which  are  tied  behind  the  back 

4  Beating  the  detainee  while  suspended 
from  a  rotating  fan  in  the  ceiling. 

5.  Breaking  of  the  arms,  legs  or  ribs;  dis- 
locating elbow  and  shoulder  joints 

6.  Lifting  the  detainee  high  up  in  the  air 
and  then  dropping  him.  sometimes  resulting 
in  the  fracturing  of  bones 

7.  Applying  pressure  to  the  fingers  with  a 
clamp-like  instrument. 

8.  Slashing  the  face,  arms  or  leg?  with 
knives. 

9.  Extracting  finger  and  toenails. 

•10  Boring  a  hole  in  the  leg.  apparently 
with  a  type  of  drilling  tool. 

11.  Cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear. 

12.  Gouging  out  of  the  eyes. 
*13.  Castration. 

*14.  Hammering  nails  into  the  hands. 

15.  Piercing  the  skin  with  pins  or  staplers. 

16.  Shooting  the  detainee  in  the  arm.  or  leg 
at  point  blank  range,  followed,  by  depriva- 
tion of  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

17.  Rape  of  women  (including  virgins)  and 
young  men. 

18  Inserting  bottle  necks,  sometimes  when 
broken,  into  the  rectum. 

*19.  Tying  a  string  around  the  penis  and 
pulling  it  tightly. 

•20.  Pum.ping  air  using  a  pipe  throug-h  the 
anus,  particularly  of  young  boys. 

21.  Applying  electricity  to  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body,  including  the  ears.  lips,  tongue, 
fingers,  toes  and  genitals.  Sometimes  the  de- 
tainee Is  doused  with  water  prior  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  electricity.  The  electrical  in- 
struments used  include  electric  batons  as 
well  as  wires  fitted  with  clips  (like  those 
used  to  recharge  car  batteries  but  smaller  In 
size). 
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22  Burnin*?  various  parw  of  the  body.  In 
cludlnif    the   KenlLals.    with    domestic   appli- 
ances   such    as   electric    Irons,    with    heated 
metal  rods,  or  with  a  naked  flame. 

23  ExtlnsrulshlnK  cigarettes  on  the  eye- 
balls or  on  varhius  imrts  of  the  body.  Includ- 
ing the  K^nitalit.  nipples,  chest  and  hands. 

24.  Pouring  hot  and  cold  water  alternately 
over  the  detainee. 

25.  Placing  the  detainee  In  a  cold,  alr-con- 
dlUoned  room  for  several  hours,  and  then 
Immediately  lnu>  a  heated  room 

*26.  Pouring  an  acid-like  substance  onto 
the  skin. 

27  Pouring  caustic  substances  onto  the 
eyes,  causing  blindness 

28  Plucking  facial  hair,  particularly  the 
beard,  with  pincers  or  pliers. 

29  Placing  heavy  weights  on  the  detainee's 
body. 

30.  Spitting  Into  the  detainee's  mouth 
31    Exposing  the  detainee  to  the  sun  for 
several  hours  at  a  stretch  without  water 

32.  Subjecting  the  detainee  to  mock  execu- 
tion. This  Includes  holding  the  head  below 
water  to  the  point  of  near  suffocation;  going 
through  the  motions  of  execution  by  firing 
squad,  and  holding  a  gun  to  the  head  or  in 
the  mouth  and  pulling  the  trigger. 

33  Forcing  the  detainee  to  watch  others 
being  tortured,  or  to  hear  their  screams. 

34  Raping  or  torturing  the  detainee's  rel- 
atives in  his  or  her  presence;  threatening  the 
detainee  with  such  acta. 

35.  Threatening  the  detainee  with  torture 
methods  such  as  the  electric  chair  [al-Kursi 
al-Raj}af\.  or  with  death  by  Immersion  In  an 
acid  bath. 

36.  Deprivation  of  medical  treatment. 

37  Deprivation  of  sleep,  food,  water,  fresh 
air  and  toilet  or  washing  facilities. 

38.  Degrading  the  detainee  by  using  ob- 
scene language  or  Insults. 

A  Really  Bad  Week 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Every  day  now  tests  the  nerve,  the  fiber 
and  the  judgment  of  Washington  You  can 
see  the  strain  etched  deep  on  the  faces  of  the 
people  who  are  struggling  with  the  question 
of  war  and  peace  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

When  he  came  Into  the  White  House  brief- 
ing room  to  comment  on  the  failure  of  the 
Iraql-U  S.  meeting  In  Geneva,  the  president's 
skin  looked  pasty,  the  twist  In  his  mouth  ex- 
aggerated almost  Into  a  grimace.  Standing 
unobserved  to  the  side.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Dick  Cheney's  head  slumps  a  bit  toward  his 
chest,  and  you  are  reminded  that  this  man 
has  a  history  of  coronary  troubles. 

On  Capitol  Hill.  House  Speaker  Tom  Fo- 
ley's hard-won  sllmness — the  product  of  a 
rigid  diet — suddenly  leaves  him  looking  not 
trim,  but  gaunt  And  Senate  Minority  Lead- 
er Bob  Dole  shows  his  age  too.  The  arm  and 
shoulder  shattered  In  World  War  U  fighting 
appear  to  be  acting  up.  shooting  pain 
through  his  nerve  ends  as  he  talks  of  the  bat- 
tles to  come 

January  In  the  capital  is  normally  a  time 
when  the  people  In  power  look  sleek  and  tan 
and  rested,  back  from  their  holiday  relax- 
ation in  Florida  or  Texas.  California  or  Ha- 
waii, swapping  tales  of  the  bowl  games  they 
saw.  the  hunting  and  fishing  they  enjoyed, 
the  golf  courses  they  tamed.  But  not  this 
year  There  was  no  real  rest,  not  at  the  Camp 
David  presidential  retreat  and  not  at  the 
customary  watering  spots  for  the  others  in 
government 

There  hasn't  been  a  year  that  began  with 
such  a  burden  of  bad  news  since  the  January 
of  1942.  when  the  Japanese  were  marching 
through   the    Philippines  and   advancing   on 


Singapore,  the  Germans  were  deep  In  the 
Ukraine  and  FDR  was  worrying  about  how  to 
protect  the  West  Coast  from  Invasion  while 
he  rebuilt  the  Navy  that  had  been  sunk  at 
Pearl  Harbor  the  previous  month 

This  time.  It  Is  the  threat  of  war  rather 
than  the  reality  of  conflict  that  has  cast  a 
pall  on  the  capita!  But  even  before  that 
threat  grew  imminent.  It  wais  a  bad  week,  a 
really  bad  week  The  Bank  of  New  England 
was  taken  over  by  the  government  after  a 
run  on  its  deposits.  Pan  Am.  the  company 
that  represented  glamour  In  air  travel  since 
the  days  of  the  Clippers,  was  forced  into 
bankruptcy.  The  accelerating  recession 
pushed  the  Federal  budget  J50  billion  deeper 
Into  deficit  and  played  havoc  with  the  budg- 
ets of  one  after  another  of  the  newly  Inaugu- 
rated governors. 

To  top  it  all.  the  Soviet  Union  was  dissolv- 
ing before  our  eyes,  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev— 
the  laureate  of  what  must  be  the  most  pre- 
mature and  misjudged  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
ever— wa^  sending  in  the  troops  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  quash  the  nationalist  forces  that 
have  emerged  from  the  Baltic  republics  to 
central  Asia. 

All  this  was  In  people's  minds  as  they 
gathered  around  television  sets  to  watch 
Secretary  of  State  James  A  Baker  Ill's  news 
conference  from  Geneva  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon The  longer  his  meeting  with  Iraqi  for- 
eign minister  Tarlq  AzU  lasted,  the  more 
hopes  grew  This  was  not  a  perfunctory  ex- 
change of  positions,  the  phone  calls  from 
supposedly  Informed  people  said,  but  serious, 
substantive  talks 

At  lunchtlme  in  the  capital,  the  word 
spread  that  the  talks  had  ended,  and  Baker 
would  soon  announce  the  results.  He  came 
onto  the  TV  screen  poker-faced,  giving  no 
hint  of  his  mood.  The  first  five  sentences  of 
his  statement  were  studiedly  neutral  In  tone 
and  substance— a  recital  of  previously  known 
principles. 

Then  he  said  "Regrettably,"  and  even  be- 
fore the  rest  of  the  sentence  followed,  a  col- 
lective sigh  was  heard  as  thousands  of 
dashed  hopes  were  swept  away  by  one  ad- 
verb By  the  time  Baker,  the  consumate  pro. 
described  what  Bush  later  called  the  "total 
stiff-arm"  he  had  received  from  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's envoy,  the  gloom  was  thick  enough  to 
cut. 

Aziz's  subsequent  news  conference— part 
obfuscatlon.  part  bluster,  part  chilling  fatal- 
ism-demonstrated exactly  the  quality  of  ob- 
duracy Baker  had  described.  Bush's  own 
nervous  and  occasionally  erratic  meeting 
with  reporters  added  to  the  gloom— "I  can't 
misrepresent  this  to  the  American  people.  I 
am  discouraged"— while  doing  little  to  clar- 
ify his  next  stepe  It  simply  showed  the 
strain  of  crisis  of  him 

Now  the  Issue  moves  to  Capitol  Hill,  where 
the  ruling  Democrats  present  their  usual 
spectacle  of  disarray  The  chairmen  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Armed  Services 
committees  are  supporting  the  president,  but 
they  cannot  persuade  their  own  leaders— 
that  their  judgment  Is  correct  The  situation 
among  Senate  Democrats  is  less  confused, 
but  essentially  tells  the  president  only  to 
check  in  again  for  further  instruction 

Through  the  strain,  the  fatigue  and  the 
gloom,  one  principle  stands  clear:  The  presi- 
dent, speaking  for  an  international  coalition 
and  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  defined  US  policy  from  the 
only  place  in  government  where  It  can  be 
set.  The  best  hope  of  salvaging  peace  is  a 
strong  statement  of  congressional  support 
for  his  policy,  so  that  Saddam  Hussein  can 
understand  the  terrible  alternative  he  faces. 
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And  then  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
f>ared  to  pay  the  price  world  leadership  re- 
quires. 

Central  Intelligence  agency. 

Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1991 
Hon    Les  Asi'lN. 

Chaxrman   Committee  on  Armed  Sen'icei.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mh  Chairman  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  .January  9.  1991.  In  which  you 
ask  for  an  upilat^d  a.ssessment  uf  the  Impact 
of  sanction.i  on  Iraq  and  on  the  policies  of 
Saddam  Hussein  subsequent  to  my  testl 
mony  before  your  committee  in  December 
In  that  testimony,  as  you  accurately  noted. 
I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effective 
technically  and  that  they  were  being  felt 
economically  and  eventually  wuuld  be  felt 
militarily  In  some  areas  I  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evldente  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  in  Saddam  Hussein's  be- 
havior and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  If  they  would  force  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

You  now  ask  me  to:  (li  address  the  impact 
of  the  sanctions  on  the  economy  and  popu- 
lace of  Iraq  and  on  the  operational  effective- 
ness of  its  military  If  left  In  place  for  an- 
other six  to  twelve  months;  i2)  address  the 
question  of  how  Iraq's  defensive  abilities 
might  be  affected  by  the  sanctions  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  having  additional  time  to 
prepare  on  the  other  if  sanctions  are  allowed 
to  work  for  another  six  to  twelve  months; 
and  (3i  address  the  likelihood  that  sanctions. 
again  if  left  In  place  for  another  six  to 
twelve  months,  could  Induce  Iraq  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait. 

UN  sanctions  have  shut  off  nearly  all 
Iraq's  trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened its  economy,  but  disruptions  in  most 
sectors  are  not  serious  yet  The  Impact  of 
sanctions  has  varied  by  sector  The  most  se- 
rious impact  so  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
steps  to  conserve  or  raise  even  small 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange  For  the  popu- 
lace, the  most  serious  Impact  has  been  infla- 
tion 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  Is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  six 
to  twelve  months  even  If  effective  sanctions 
can  be  maintained  This  is  especially  true  If 
Iraq  does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is 
likely  during  this  period.  Iraq's  infantry  and 
artillery  forces-  the  key  elements  of  Iraq's 
Initial  defense-  probably  would  not  suffer 
significantly  as  a  result  of  sanctions  Iraq 
can  easily  maintain  the  relatively  simple  So- 
viet-style weaponry  uf  its  infantry  and  artil- 
lery units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of 
the  ammunition  for  these  forces  domesti- 
cally Moreover,  these  forces  will  have  add! 
tlonal  opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce 
their  fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border. 
thereby  Increasing  their  defensive  strength 
Iraq's  armored  and  mechanized  forces  will  be 
degraded  somewhat  from  continued  sane 
tlons  The  number  of  inoperable  Iraqi  ar- 
mored and  other  vehicles  will  grow  gradually 
and  the  readiness  of  their  crews  will  decline 
as  Baghdad  is  forced  to  curb  its  training  ac- 
tivities Iraq  has  large  stocks  of  spare  parts 
and  other  supplies,  however,  which  will  ame 
llorate  the  effect  of  these  problems  On  bal 
ance.  the  marginal  decline  of  combat  power 
in  Baghdad's  armored  units  probably  would 
be  offset  by  the  simultaneous  Improvement 
of  its  defensive  fortifications  While  the  mili- 
tary, especially  the  army,  has  been  protected 
from  the  Impact  of  sanctions  by  stockpiling 
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and  minimal  usage,  during  a  military  action 
the  impact  would  be  more  profound  as  equip- 
ment and  needed  parts  are  expended. 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  its  Army,  if 
effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an- 
other six  to  twelve  months.  This  degradation 
will  diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  its  stra- 
t<»gic  a.ssets  from  air  attack  and  reduce  its 
ability  to  conduct  similar  attacks  on  its 
neighbors.  It  would  have  only  a  marginal  im- 
pact on  Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and 
southern  L-aq,  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  not 
likely  to  play  a  major  role  in  any  battle  for 
Kuwait. 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behavior  Our 
judgment  remains  that,  even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  six 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime-threatening  popular 
discontent  in  Iraq.  The  economic  impact  of 
sanctions  Is  likely  to  be  increasingly  serious, 
with  conspicuous  hardships  and  dislocations 
Nevertheless.  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
in  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions. 
especially  if  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly- He  probably  continues  to  believe 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 
the  international  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable  to 
him. 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  is  politically  threatened 
by  the  current  hardships  endured  by  the  pop- 
ulace. Moreover.  Saddam  has  taken  few  ac- 
tions that  would  indicate  he  is  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  regime  Assessing 
the  populace's  flash  point  Is  difficult,  but  we 
believe  it  is  high  because  Iraqis  have  borne 
considerable  hardship  in  the  past  During  its 
eight-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example.  Iraq 
endured  a  combination  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities  without 
any  serious  public  disturbances. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Webster. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr  Payne]. 

Mr  PA\TvlE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  certainly  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  here  at  this  time  when  we 
are  assembled  here  considering^  the  ef- 
fect of  having  a  declaration  of  war. 

In  the  recent  past  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  defer  to  the  Arab  League  to 
mediate  conflicts  and  situations  of 
theirs.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  a  great 
departure. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  200.000  U.S. 
troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  on  August  4.  2 
days  after  the  invasion.  I  think  that 
the  decision  to  stop  the  aggression  that 
would  have  gone  into  Saudi  Arabia  was 
correct.  I  think  that  we  should  expect 
and  insist  that  Saddam  Hussein  move 
back  to  his  rightful  border  in  Iraq.  But 
I  think  that  as  we  talk  about  military 
strikes  on  January  15  or  thereafter,  we 


have    to    weigh    very,    very    carefully 
what  we  are  getting  into. 

We  did  that  In  Korea  some  years  ago 
and  we  still  have  troops  there.  The  So- 
viet Union  decided  to  go  into  a  Third 
World  country  without  much  modern 
equipment,  into  Afghanistan,  and  the 
tremendous  military  machine  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  bogged  down  there 
for  so  many  years  that  they  retreated, 
just  as  we  did  in  Vietnam.  So  we  talk 
about  this  country  of  15  million  people 
and  we  talk  about  our  tremendous 
military  might,  and  yes.  we  could  prob- 
ably blow  that  country  off  the  map. 
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But  we  will  have  a  heavy  cost.  We 
will  have  to  think  very  carefully. 

I  am  very  disturbed,  as  I  went  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  saw  the  number  of 
young  people,  over  35  percent  African 
American  in  the  Army,  and  close  to  25 
percent  of  the  Marines,  those  who  will 
have  to  go  in  on  the  ground. 

In  Vietnam,  of  the  58,000  persons  who 
died,  a  disproportionate  number  of 
those  were  African-Americans  from  my 
city,  and  once  again,  we  are  finding 
that  those  who  are  least  treated  with 
first-class  citizenship,  those  who  the 
President  of  our  country  talks  about 
vetoing  the  civil  rights  bill,  a  country 
that  Vice  President  Qcayle  finishes 
going  to  an  all-white  golf  course,  to  go 
over  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  tell  the 
men  to  stay  the  course,  the  same  coun- 
try that  says  we  have  got  to  watch  for 
quotas  in  the  workplace  because  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  going  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  white  male  in 
the  workplace  as  Jesse  Helms  did  in 
his  ads.  that  we  find  out  that  no  one  is 
concerned  about  why  we  have  no 
quotas  then  in  the  military.  V\Tiy  do  we 
have  a  disproportionate  number? 

So  all  I  am  saying  is  if  numbers  are 
so  important  in  one  area  to  keep  them 
out.  why  then  we  allow  conditions  to 
exist  in  this  country  so  that  young  peo- 
ple have  to  join  the  military? 

I  think  that  we  should  let  sanctions 
work.  I  think  they  have  worked.  I 
think  that  CIA  Director  Webster  said  it 
clearly  when  he  came  several  months 
ago  and  said  sanctions  were  working. 
Of  course,  lately  we  have  heard  that  he 
said.  well.  now.  he  is  not  so  sure,  but  I 
am  not  surprised  at  that  change. 

It  will  be  Iran  next  time.  It  will  be 
perhaps  water  20  years  from  now 

Why  should  the  United  States  be  the 
ones  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  loss  of 
lives":" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY).  The  Chair  would  announce  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DUR- 
BIN]  has  3  hours  and  24  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCOLLUM]  has  4  hours  remaining. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
■i'ork  [Mr.  Solomon]. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
who  just  took  the  well  for  whom  I  have 
deep  respect  that  I  returned  from  Saudi 
Arabia  less  than  36  hours  ago.  I  had  a 
chance  to  meet  with  our  troops  over 
there,  and  many  of  them  were  of  the 
ethnic  and  racial  background  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  They  were  from 
New  York  City  and  from  my  area. 

Thirty-seven  of  them,  including  four 
women,  all  black,  said  to  me,  "Mr 
Solomon,  please  back  the  President. 
Please  let  us  do  what  we  have  to  do  so 
that  we  can  come  home." 

You  know,  this  gentleman  right  here 
is  a  man  I  worshiped.  I  used  to  be  a 
Democrat  back  in  those  days.  If  Harr>' 
Truman  were  here  today  he  w^ould  vote 
to  back  this  President  of  this  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  PA'i'NE  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree.  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia 
also,  and  when  I  spoke  to  those  same 
young  people,  they  said  the  same 
thing. 

African  Americans,  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  on,  have  died,  have  sac- 
rificed during  World  War  II.  during  the 
Korean  war.  during  the  Vietnam  war 
and  in  this  war. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  thing  that  is  very  disturb- 
ing is  that  after  they  do  this  and  they 
come  back  to  Newark,  they  still  cannot 
find  a  job.  They  still  cannot  find  a 
house  to  live  in.  They  still  cannot  get 
an  adequate  education.  They  still  have 
to  be  victimized  by  violence  and  crime 
in  the  inner  cities  because  of  the  lack 
of  opportunity.  That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  it  is  possible  for 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader  to  request  additional  time,  and 
since  we  are  getting  a  number  of  addi- 
tional requests,  and  since  we  do  want 
to  accommmodate  ever>'  Members 
ability  to  be  able  to  talk  in  this  debate. 

1  would  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  1  hour  of  additional  general  de- 
bate time  be  added  to  each  side,  so  that 
the  time  will  go  on  into  the  early 
evening. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished cosponsor  of  the  resolution  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz].  be  given 

2  hours  of  our  time  to  be  apportioned 
as  he  sees  fit. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  jfentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  F.1WEIX] 

Mr  P'AWELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  have  agonized 
over  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

There  are  many  questions,  and  I 
dont  profess  to  have  all  the  answers. 

But,  I  do  know  this.  For  over  5 
months.  President  Bush  has  led  this 
Nation,  as  well  as  most  of  the  world,  in 
organizing  world-wide  condemnation  of 
the  senseless  invasion,  rape,  and  pil- 
laKe  by  Iraq  of  a  peaceful  and  virtually 
defenseless  Arab  nation  Economic 
sanctions  were  put  into  effect, 
catalysed  by  the  leadership  of  the 
President  A  massive  movement  of 
American  Armed  Forces  were  also  dis- 
patched to  the  Middle  East  by  the 
President.  thereby  preventing 

Saddam's  invasion,  and  probable  an- 
nexation and  pillage,  of  Saudi  Arabia 
also  Ultimately,  the  President  sought 
and  obtained  a  U.N  endorsement  of  a 
deadline  authorizing  member  nations 
to  use  force  against  Saddam  if  Iraqi 
troops  did  not  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
by  January  1.5.  1991. 

This  Nation,  this  Congress,  and  most 
of  the  world  have  looked  to  and  accept- 
ed the  President  s  leadership  Perhaps 
acquiesced  to  such  leadership  is  more 
accurate  I  do  not  say  that  critically 
No  other  nation  but  the  United  States 
could  have  filled  such  a  leadership  role. 
And  Congress,  with  its  535  Members, 
was.  and  is  ill-equipped  to  do  so— this 
is.  to  have  led  such  a  unique  and  deli- 
cate foreign  policy  effort.  No  other  per- 
son, aside  from  President  Bush,  had  the 
willingness,  or  is  It  fortitude,  or  the  of- 
fice and  the  resources  to  accept  such  a 
precedent-setting  challenge  for  our 
fledgling  post-cold  war  world  That 
challenge  was  to  galvanize  the  society 
of  nations  of  this  post-cold  war  world 
in  order  to  condemn,  and  use  counter- 
force  If  necessary  against,  any  nation 
which  would  attempt  to  forcibly  annex 
and  exterminate  another  nation. 

Mr  Bush  asked  the  question  no  one 
else  asked;  What  happens  if  we  do  noth- 
ing'' He  saw  roughly  60  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  supplies  coming  under  the 
sway  and  intimidation  of  a  ruthless 
dictator  backed  by  the  world's  seventh 
largest  army,  a  dlctatator  who  is 
amassing  a  force  of  long-range  missiles 
that  could  hit  every  state  in  the  Gulf 
with  chemical,  biological  and.  in  a  few 
years,  nuclear  weap)ons  Indeed,  such 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  could,  in 
the  not-so-distant  future,  be  a  global 
threat.  Moreover.  Saddam  had  dem- 
onstrated his  willingness  to  use  these 
weapons  in  war  and  even  on  his  own 
people  It  makes  no  difference  to  him. 
If  Saddam's  rape  of  Kuwait  went  un- 
challenged. President  Bush  saw  that 
every  tyrant  who  wanted  to  redraw  the 


map  of  the  world  by  force  in  this  new 
post-cold  war  era.  could  do  so.  For  bet- 
ter or  worse.  Mr  Bush  took  that  chal- 
lenge. 

I  don't  wholly  endorse  all  that  the 
President  has  done  along  the  way. 
Some  of  his  rhetoric  was  ill-advised 
and  his  diplomatic  efforts  could  be  less 
on  the  "demand  "  side  and  more  on  the 
Inducements  conflict  resolution— side. 
Even  with  a  thug  like  Saddam,  psy- 
chology sometimes  works. 

Today  we  are  not  so  much  debating 
the  authorization  of  United  States 
military  force  as  we  are  attempting  to 
determine  intricate  ongoing  foreign 
policy  efforts  to  secure  the  peaceful 
withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  That's 
something  we  all  want  And  we  all  hope 
that  a  peaceful  solution  shall,  and 
may,  be  the  result  of  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  our  President,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  our  allies  during  the  final 
days  leading  up  to  the  January  15  dead- 
line. 

I  am  persuaded  that  now  is  not  the 
time  for  hundreds  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  call  audibles  at  the  line  of 
scrimmage,  and  change  the  President's 
and  the  United  Nations'  game  plans  by 
extending  this  crisis  to  some  undeter- 
mined time  In  the  hope  that  the  unique 
but  fragile  international  coalition  will 
hold  together  for  another  year  or  two 
The  Iraqi  menace  must  be  faced,  if  not 
now.  then  later,  and  at  probably  a 
greater  cost  to  all.  including  our  young 
men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces. 

I  had  been  one  of  those  saying  that 
enforcement  of  trade  sanctions  and  an 
international  embargo,  combined  with 
vigorous  diplomatic  measures,  was  the 
preferable  way  to  pressure  Saddam  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait.  After  watching 
Saddam  and  Foreign  Minister  Aziz  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  no  longer  believe 
that. 

I  also  question  the  coalition's  resolve 
for  a  continuous  trade  embargo  if  the 
U.N  deadline  authorizing  the  use  of 
force  is  eviscerated.  I  sense  that 
Saddam's  resolve  to  wait  out  the  sane 
tions.  no  matter  what  the  hardships 
which  may  befall  the  Iraqi  people,  will 
exceed  the  coalition's  commitment  not 
to  trade  with  Iraq.  This  is  especially 
true  of  nations  such  as  Poland.  Turkey. 
Jordan,  and  other  Arab  nations  experi- 
encing economic  distress  as  a  result  of 
the  trade  embargo 

If  sanctions  fail  to  drive  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait,  as  I  believe  they  will,  then 
force  will  ultimately  be  needed  to  dis- 
lodge the  aggressor  from  Kuwait.  In 
the  view  of  those  who  cannot  support 
the  use  of  'all  necessary  means'  at 
this  time,  the  threat  of  force  is  needed 
later  rather  than  now  However,  if  the 
United  Nations.  America,  and  the  coa- 
lition back  down  from  enforcement  of 
U.N,  Resolution  678.  Saddam  would  be 
given  ample  time  to  become  so  en- 
trenched in  Kuwait  that  use  of  force  by 
the  U.S.  and  its  allies  would  be  far 
more  costly.  In  fact,  according  to  CIA 


Director  William  Webster,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  over  the  past  5 
months,  there  has  been  "  .  no  evi- 
dence that  sanctions  would  mandate  a 
change  in  Saddam  Hussein's  behavior 
and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when  or 
even  if  they  would  force  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait." 

And.  finally,  what  impact  will  pro- 
longed sanctions  have  on  our  own 
troops''  In  that  regard.  I  would  like  to 
read  portions  of  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine  from  NaperviUe,  IL,  a 
major  in  the  Marine  reserves  who  has 
recently  been  called  to  active  duty  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

'Dear  Confrressman  Fawell. 

I  am  a  major  In  the  Marine  Corps  R^-sen.e 
I  have  just  received  orders  placlntt  me  In  an 
active  duty  status  destined  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  1  am  happily  married  and  am  blessed 
with  five  healthy  sons  I'm  a  general  con- 
tractor by  trade  I  have  watched  virtually  all 
the  Senate  Arms  Ccntfresslonal  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  our  presence  in  that  area 
There  Is  almost  unanimous  atrreemenl  that 
It's  In  our  nations  vital  interest  to  drive 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  I  am  very  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  plving  sanctions  additional  time 
to  work  I've  heard  nothing  that  indicates 
that  the  sanctions  will  force  Iraq  out  of  Ku- 
wait On  the  contrary,  most  Senators  and  ex- 
perts seem  to  agree  that  the  sanctions  In  and 
of  themselves  will  not  drive  Saddam  Hussein 
out  In  the  near  future.  What  seems  to  be 
emerging  Is  a  consensus  that  we  should  k'.vp 
the  sanctions  time  to  work  The  time  frame 
suggested  Is  1  year  to  18  months  It  is  sug- 
gested this  will  demonstrate  to  the  nation 
and  world  that  we  are  willing  to  go  that 
■extra  mile  '  Further  that  by  waiting  It  will 
deplete  Iraq's  spare  parts  and  reduce  their 
military  capability  .^gam,  Senators  and  ex- 
perts seem  to  agree  that  armed  conflict  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  used  anyway! 

I  sincerely  tielleve  that  our  greatest  and 
quickest  chance  for  peace  lays  In  authorizing 
the  President  to  use  force  Only  then  will  our 
threat  t>e  credible'  Please  do  not  supp<jrt  any 
program  that  advocates  waiting  It  will  only 
prolong  the  emotional  and  financial  hardship 
of  those  making  the  sacrifices. 
Sincerely. 

[Name  Withheld  Ui'on  Request.] 

This  is  not  easy  for  me— for  anyone, 
1  would  assume  All  I  can  do  is  share 
With  my  colleagues  my  best  reasoning 
on  the  matter.  1  believe  we  should  stay 
the  course  set  by  U.N.  Resolution  678 
and  authorize  the  President  to  use 
military  force  if.  after  January  15.  1991. 
in  his  best  judgment,  he  believes  it  nec- 
essary to  force  Iraq  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait. 

Now  IS  not  the  time  to  change  strate- 
gies deemed  best  by  a  world  consensus, 
difficult  as  that  may  be. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY).  The  Chair  will  take  this  occa- 
sion to  announce  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  and  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  of  the  minority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr  DrRBlN) 
now  h;is  4  hours  and  23  minutes  and  30 
seconds  remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr  E[iw.\Ri)sl  has  2  hours 
and  53  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr    Sul.ARZ], 


who  has  been  yielded  2  hours  of  the  mi- 
nority time,  will  have  2  hours  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
also  be  speaking  later  on  the  issue  be- 
fore Members.  I  simply  want  to  take 
this  moment  to  indicate  that  this  is  a 
very  sober  and  somber  act  that  we  are 
engatring  in.  I  simply  want  to  express 
my  frustration  with  the  process,  not 
designed  to  challenge  any  Member. 
However,  if  Members  observe  these  pro- 
ceedings, to  use  the  term  "debate.  "  is  a 
euphemism.  It  really  stretches  the  def- 
inition, because  there  is  literally  no 
exchange  taking  place  here. 

Maybe  that  is  a  product  of  how  we 
are  here,  hut  we  are  simply  parading 
into  the  well,  giving  each  other  speech- 
es. 

The  previous  gentleman  in  the  well 
made  a  statement.  I  would  have  loved 
to  have  asked  the  gentleman  one  sim- 
ple question.  In  his  reference  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  with  535 
secretaries  of  state,  he  made  the  asser- 
tion that  Congress  is  incapable  of  mak- 
ing a  judgment  What  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  in  the  context  of  this 
discussion  was  m  making  that  asser- 
tion, was  the  gentleman  attempting  to 
read  out  of  the  Constitution  article  I. 
section  8.  paragraph  11  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  vests  all  powers  in  making 
war  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  people  observing  this 
discussion  would  at  least  see  Members 
exchanging  with  each  other. 

All  Members  feel  passionately,  or  at 
least  should,  one  way  or  the  other  on 
this  matter,  and  feel  enough  courage 
and  enough  integrity  that  we  are  all 
able  to  expose  our  respective  points  to 
each  other's  scrutiny  and  question. 
That  is  what  this  discussion  ought  to 
be  about.  It  can  go  forward  with  dig- 
nity. It  does  not  have  to  go  forward 
with  partisanship  or  rancor,  bat  there 
ought  to  be  some  exchange 

We  are  talking  life  and  death,  war 
and  peace.  It  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  each  Member  to  proceed  into  the 
well  without  exchanging.  There  has  to 
be  enough  time  here  where  we  step 
back  and  are  prepared  to  engage  each 
other  with  honest  debate  before  we 
send  our  children  to  march  off  and  die 
several  thousand  miles  away 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr  Hunter], 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  good  to  have  an  exchange.  I  want  to 
make  the  same  point  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  that  I  tried  to 
make  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant],  We  are.  regardless  of 
our  respective  positions  on  the  balance 
of  authorization  in  warmaklng,  and 
war  leading  between  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  we  are  making  a 
decision  today  Every  Member  Is  voting 


today.  The  President  is  not  voting  on 
this.  We  are  voting  on  it. 

Today,  every  Member  has  a  chance  to 
analyze  the  situation  and  make  his  de- 
termination and  cast  his  vote.  So,  this 
is  not  a  question  on  the  division  of 
power  right  now.  This  is  a  question  on 
a  specific  situation,  are  we  going  to 
stop  Saddam  Hussein?  Are  we  going  to 
give  it  more  time?  WTiich  of  the  resolu- 
tions are  we  going  to  go  with? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HLTs'TER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Can  I  draw  from  the 
gentleman's  statement,  that  this  de- 
bate is  indeed  a  debate  about  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  and  a  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er that  power  shall  or  shall  not  be 
used. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  say  it  is  defi- 
nitely a  debate  about  taking  offensive 
action,  a  species  of  offensive  action 
that  is  short  of  total  war.  like  the  war 
against  Japan  or  against  Germany,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  debate  about  the  tak- 
ing of  military  action  against  Saddam 
Hussein,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Callahan]. 

Mr,  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  more  serious  decision,  no  more 
difficult  decision,  and  no  more  thought 
provoking  decision  than  that  of  com- 
mitting our  troops — our  citizens' 
lives — to  a  hostile  action.  This  may  be 
the  hardest  vote  most  of  us  will  cast  in 
our  careers,  yet  it  is  a  responsibility 
we  have  as  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  had  many  sleepless  nights  in 
the  last  few  weeks  as  January  15  ap- 
proaches. On  several  occasions.  I  have 
visited  with  Guard  and  Reserve  units 
as  they  were  shipping  out  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  I  found  them  well  prepared 
for  the  task  they  face  and  proud  of 
their  service  to  this  Nation.  I  also  saw 
the  agony  of  their  families  and  listened 
to  their  expressions  of  utter  fear.  It  has 
been  a  sobering  experience. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  held  town  meet- 
ings in  my  district  where  the  majority 
of  people  came  with  only  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  their  minds.  Most  were  sup- 
portive of  the  President  and  some  were 
not.  But  they  all  agreed  that  the  loss 
of  one  American  life  will  be  a  terrible 
thing,  and  I  share  that  view  com- 
pletely. 

I  have  listened  to  my  constituents,  to 
my  President,  and  to  my  colleagues 
who  disagree  with  the  President.  I  am 
scared  by  the  potential  for  American 
deaths,  but  I  have  concluded  after 
much  soul  searching  that  we  must  sup- 
port the  President  and  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions and  our  allies  in  this  venture  who 
voted  for  those  resolutions. 

There  are  many  who  question  the 
United  States  involvement  In  the 
whole  Persian  Gulf  affair.  And  I  have 
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no  doubt  their  questions  are  not  unlike 
those  of  other  Americans  who  before 
World  War  II  asked  why  should  we  de- 
fend Great  Britain,  why  should  we  go 
to  the  aid  of  France.  But  can  you  imag- 
ine the  world  today  if  we  had  not? 

Our  aim  in  this  crisis  is  not  to  de- 
clare war  on  Iraq  but  to  remove  an  ag- 
gressor from  the  soil  of  an  ally.  Al- 
ready, the  United  States  has  succeeded 
in  checking  that  ag-gression.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  Saddam  would 
have  already  entered  Saudi  Arabia  had 
President  Bush  not  deployed  troops  to 
defend  against  further  militancy. 

Many  are  concerned  about  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  authority  to  in- 
volve American  troops  in  military  ac- 
tion. The  President  was  elected  by  the 
majority  to  be  our  Commander  in 
Chief.  In  that  capacity,  he  should  not 
be  constrained  by  having  to  seek  the 
permission  of  535  people  who  are  not 
diplomats.  Would  it  have  been  wise  to 
engage  in  a  debate  on  the  Panama  in- 
vasion and  let  Noriega  know  of  our 
plans?  Would  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl  now 
be  virtually  silenced  if  we  had  com- 
pelled President  Reagan  to  publicly 
justify  his  attack  on  Libya?  Do  we 
want  our  President  when  attempting  to 
comply  with  international  a^eements 
to  have  to  tell  the  United  Nations  that 
he  must  first  call  Congress  together  to 
ask  their  permission? 

I  do  not  want  this  country  to  go  to 
war.  Period.  It  is  not  too  late  to  avoid 
that  eventuality.  But  if  we  convey  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  we  are  cowardly. 
that  we  are  divisive,  then,  my  friends, 
it  is  indeed  too  late.  Ima^ne  yourself 
as  a  soldier  hearing  his  Member  of  Con- 
gress say  that  his  country  is  not  behind 
him.  And  we  all  know  that  Saddam  is 
a  student  of  American  public  opinion. 
He  has  persistently  tried  to  manipulate 
our  attitudes.  He  will  interpret  Con- 
gress' reticence  as  weakness. 

In  supporting  the  Michel-Solarz  reso- 
lution. I  want  to  send  a  strong  message 
to  President  Bush,  That  messag-e  is 
this:  If  we  must  use  force,  make  it  deci- 
sive, make  it  conclusive,  and  make  it 
quick.  I  have  voted  for  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  to  make  sure  we  are 
prepared  militarily,  so  I  know  we  have 
the  capability  to  do  the  job  swiftly.  Mr. 
President,  do  not  make  our  fine  men 
and  women  remain  in  the  desert 
sands — bring  them  home  as  rapidly  as 
you  can.  We  want  this  thing  to  be  over 
with. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1050 

Mr.  DURBCs'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Applegate]. 

Mr  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  say.  I  find  it  very 
ironic  that  in  World  War  EI  the  United 
States  saved  Japan  and  Germany  and 
Europe  from  a   future   of  despair  and 
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agony.  We  restored  them  to  a  position 
of  economic  stability  and  respectabil- 
ity, and  now  they  refuse  to  come  forth 
only  with  a  pittance  to  save  them 
selves  They  want  the  United  States  to 
do  it  all  over  atjain,  and  the  United 
States  is  in  a  recession  They  stand  to 
(fain  the  most  from  American  sacrifice 

Where  are  our  United  Nations  friends 
who  voted  war'' 

The  United  States,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  is  Koing  to  pay  dearly.  They 
are  going:  to  pay  at  least  90  percent  in 
either  money  or  lives,  and  every  other 
one  of  these  countries  are  going  to 
profit  by  American  sacrifices. 

I  supported  the  deployment  of  troops 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  I  was  proud  to  do 
it.  We  succeeded  and  we  kept  Saddam 
Hussein  from  the  Saudi  Arabian  oil 
fields.  He  knows  our  commitment  and 
he  knows  that  we  are  going  to  stand 
behind  that  commitment. 

The  United  Nations  has  placed  strin- 
gent sanctions,  but  President  Bush, 
who  initiated  them,  is  not  willing  to 
let  them  work  to  force  Saddam  Hussein 
out  of  Kuwait  President  Bush  insists 
on  war.  and  I  say  why''  Because  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  a  despot  who  commit 
ted  heinous  crimes''  We  know  that. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  down  through 
history  who  have  done  that 

When  we  talk  about  despots  and  hei- 
nous crimes,  I  think  of  Idl  Amln  Idi 
Amin,  what  did  we  do  about  him"*  He 
killed  500,000  of  his  own  people  and  now 
he  is  living  the  life  of  Riley  in  Saudi 
Aratiia 

.\nd  what  about  El  Salvador  where 
they  are  committing  crimes  down 
there  and  we  are  funding  that''  Is  this 
a  principle  to  free  Kuwait  or  what  is  it? 

Well,  Kuwait,  if  they  restore  the 
Emir,  that  is  a  virtual  dictatorship 

Where  are  we  and  where  have  we  been 
when  we  want  to  keep  nations  of  the 
world  free'' 

Did  we  threaten  the  Soviet  Union 
with  invasion  if  they  did  not  get  out  of 
Afghanistan  or  China  or  Indonesia? 

And  what  about  if  you  talk  about  a 
matter  of  principle  when  Iraq  invaded 
Iran''  I  know  Iran  was  our  mortal 
enemy,  but  Iraq  invaded  Iran  and  they 
could  not  beat  them,  either,  and  yet 
who  did  we  come  down  on  the  side  of 
We  came  down  on  the  side  of  Iraq  and 
we  supported  them. 

The  United  States  has  already  lost 
100  young  people.  That  is  more  than 
the  combined  total  of  what  we  lost  in 
Panama  and  VA  Salvador.  Is  It  going  to 
be  worth  another  1,000,  5,000.  or  10,000 
to  get  one  despot^ 

And  after  him,  who  is  the  United 
States  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
dipose  of  then'' 

I  would  go  to  war  at  the  drop  of  a  hat 
to  protect  America,  but  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  not  World  War  III  and  Saddam 
Hussein  is  not  Stalin  and  he  is  not 
Adolf  Hilter. 

America's  national  societal  and  eco- 
nomic stability  Is  not  threatened,  my 


friends.  It  comes  down  to  this  and  this 
18  the  bottom  line  Is  Saddam  Hussein 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  American  life 
and  blood''  And  I  say.  hell  no 

Mr.  Dl'RBIN  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
you  support  the  Solarz-Michfl  resolu- 
tion or  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolu- 
tion, I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  will  consider 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  third  vote  that 
will  be  taken.  That  third  vote  on  the 
Bennett-Durbin  resolution  is  a  valida- 
tion of  what  we  are  doing  this  very  mo- 
ment That  third  vote  is  a  ratification 
of  a  constitutional  principle  which  is 
absolutely  essential  and  one  which  this 
group  now  serving  in  the  102d  Congress 
must  respect. 

Article  I.  section  8,  requires  this  de- 
bate. It  does  not  allow  it.  It  requires  it. 

For  those  who  fancy  themselves  as 
conservatives  and  those  as  liberals, 
those  who  call  themselves  strict  con- 
structionists and  those  who  look  for 
the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, please  consider  the  Bennett- 
Durbin  resolution  as  a  validation  of 
what  we  are  about  today,  a  debate 
which  not  only  consumes  our  time  and 
attention,  as  it  should,  but  draws  the 
American  people  into  this  debate. 

Pick  up  a  morning  paper,  turn  on  the 
television  set  or  radio,  and  the  ref- 
erence is  being  made  to  the  people's 
Chamber,  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  our  responsibility  to  speak  to 
the  critical  issue  of  war  and  peace. 

I  would  beg  each  Member  of  the 
House  to  seriously  consider  this  resolu- 
tion as  an  affirmation  of  why  we  are 
here  and  why  we  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice 

There  are  many  close  calls  as  to 
when  the  war  powers  clause  may  be 
brought  into  consideration.  There  are 
many  ambiguities,  but  Operation 
Desert  Shield  is  not  ambiguious. 

The  {'resident  of  the  United  States  is 
gathering  the  largest  United  States 
military  force  since  'Vietnam,  and  he 
has  stated  expressly  that  he  would  use 
it  for  an  offensive  purpose.  Even  the 
President's  critics  concede  that  his  in- 
tent and  strategy  are  clear. 

Under  our  Constitution,  this  body, 
this  House  and  the  Senate  as  well  are 
required  to  declare  war,  to  make  that 
determination  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
young  men  and  women  across  this  Na- 
tion We  cannot  meet  this  responsibil- 
ity after  the  fact  by  inference  or  si- 
lence, and  I  beg  each  Member  to  please 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Bennett-Durbin 
resolution  as  a  reaffirmation 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DURBIN  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  I 
have  been  very  outspoken  in  support  of 
the   rights   of   the   Congress    to   make 
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these  decisions,  and  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  and  I  think  anybody 
who  reads  the  Constitution  carefully 
would  agree  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  empowered  to  be 
the  authority  to  decide  whether  or  not 
we  will  go  to  war 

Wha.1  we  are  talking  about  today  and 
tomorrow  is  the  Congress  giving  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  do  that. 
That  is  properly  constitutional 

I  might  say  that  when  I  first  heard 
about  the  Bennett-Durbin  resolution,  I 
was  going  to  vote  for  it.  because  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  asserting  the  fact  we 
have  the  war-making  power  in  this 
body. 

D  1100 

But  if  you  read  your  resolution,  you 
know,  after  you  make  that  assertion 
which  is  clear  and  with  which  we  all 
agree,  after  you  read  it.  you  then  get 
into  great  vague  ambiguities  about 
what  the  President  may  or  may  not  do. 
If  there  are  missiles  loaded  and  aimed 
at  Israel  or  Turkey  or  any  place  else, 
we  would  be  precluded,  under  the  way 
the  gentleman  hiis  written  his  resolu- 
tion, from  a  preemptive  strike  to  pre- 
vent the  firing  of  those  missiles 

I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman  I  do 
not  disagree  at  all  with  what  he  has 
said  he  wants  to  do,  but  his  resolution 
does  not  do  it 

Mr  DURBIN  I  would  beg  my  col- 
leagues, Mr  Speaker— and  I  respect  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  as  a  matter 
of  principle-  I  would  beg  them  not  to 
consider  every  ambiguous  possibility, 
but  rather  the  very  real  facts  which  are 
presented  to  us  President  Bush  as 
Commander  in  Chief  has  authority  to 
defend  out  troops,  he  has  authority  to 
deter  and  defend  against  Iraqi  attack. 
That  is  not  a  question 

The  question  is  whether  he  can  initi- 
ate offensive  military  action.  If  we 
cannot  see  an  analogy  or  parallel  be- 
tween a  declaration  of  war  and  an  initi- 
ation of  offensive  military  action,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  will  have 
read  out  article  1.  section  8.  clause  U 
of  the  Constitution.  That  would  be  a 
sad  commentary.  It  would  not  guaran- 
tee to  this  body  or  to  any  of  our  succes- 
sors an  opportunity  for  the  very  debate 
in  which  we  are  engaged 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  reclaim 
my  time,  if  I  might.  I  waited  patiently 
this  morning  so  that  I  may  make  two 
points  on  the  subject. 

Mr  Speaker,  beyond  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  gives  us  the 
right  to  debate  what  we  will  do  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  a  critical  and  important 
right,  we  must  debate  as  well  the  sub- 
stance of  what  our  policy  will  be. 

I  have  heard  arguments  made  that 
those  who  do  not  support  the  biparti- 
san resolution  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Soi.arz]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr  Michei,]  are 
somehow  not  behind  the  President. 
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We  have  a  responsibility  as  our  own 
branch  of  government  to  conduct  the 
policy  of  war.  make  the  determination 
as  to  whether  we  go  to  wax.  We  can 
work  with  the  President  and  share  his 
goal  of  removing  Saddam  Hussein  from 
Kuwait  and  bringing  as  many  of  our 
troops  home  as  safely  as  we  can  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  supporting  the  President  for  us  to 
engage  in  the  very  debate  this  body 
was  created  to  perpetuate. 

The  other  question  that  has  been 
raised  is  whether  or  not  a  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution 
which  calls  for  sanctions  as  opposed  to 
the  use  of  military  action  is  somehow 
not  supporting  the  fighting  men  and 
women  who  are  overseas  now  in  harm's 
way,  prepared  to  risk  their  lives. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  is  not  the 
case  at  all. 

Like  one  of  the  previous  speakers.  I 
attended  a  sendoff  of  a  National  Guard 
unit  and  Army  Reserve  unit  in  my 
hometown.  I  looked  into  their  eyes.  I 
embraced  the  mothers  and  fathers,  who 
were  in  tears,  begging  us  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  bring  them  home  safely. 
to  try  to  avoid  a  war. 

I  sense  that  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
porting Hamilton  and  Gephardt  have 
just  as  much  compassion,  respect,  and 
gratitude  for  the  fighting  men  and 
women  as  those  who  are  supporting  the 
other  resolution. 
That  is  not  the  issue. 
The  question  is  there,  and  the  final 
question  is  simple:  Will  we  have  ex- 
hausted every  reasonable  possibility 
before  war  is  started?  Those  of  us  who 
support  the  Hamilton  Gephardt  resolu- 
tion believe  that  sanctions  and  diplo- 
macy should  be  allowed  to  work  for  at 
least  some  additional  period  of  time,  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

Then  if  the  President  decides  that  it 
Is  fruitless  and  hopeless,  return  to  the 
Congress  and  seek  authority  to  take  of- 
fensive military  action. 

During  that  period,  we  can  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  have  done  everything 
in  our  power  to  avoid  a  war.  everything 
to  avoid  the  casualties,  the  death  and 
the  suffering  that  necessarily  would 
follow. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon] 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DtmBiN]  would  step  back 
into  the  well,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  as  a  point  of  clarification. 

In  the  gentleman's  resolution  he  re- 
fers specifically  to  actions  against 
Iraq. 

In  the  history  of  this  country  there 
have  been  216  instances  of  this  country 
taking  offensive  action,  many  of  them 
by  Presidents  of  both  political  parties. 
Only  nve  acts  of  Congress  declaring 
war  have  been  taken. 


Why  does  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman only  apply  to  Iraq?  Is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  other  acts  of  ag- 
gression against  other  nations  are  in 
fact  allowed?  I  know  we  are  debating 
this  now.  but  why  does  it  not  include 
any  offensive  action  which  would  cover 
those  216  instances  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  history  of  this  country? 
Mr,  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  like  to  give  the 
President  a  blank  check  for  any  pos- 
sible military  action.  What  we  are  ad- 
dressing is  the  instant  crisis,  the  one 
which  we  are  debating  on  this  floor. 
What  the  aggression  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  done  to  the  world  and  brings 
us  to  this  chamber  is  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  there  are  instances  where 
the  President  should  be  able  to  take 
actions  such  as  Grenada,  such  as  per- 
haps Panama,  without  the  approval?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying''  I 
think  we  need  to  clarify  that  point. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  Solarz-Michel 
House  Joint  Resolution  62.  expressing 
support  for  United  States  policy  to  re- 
verse Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait,  and 
I  commend  my  colleague  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz].  our  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  [Mr.  Michel],  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield].  for  their 
diligent,  timely,  and  bipartisan  re- 
sponse to  our  President's  request  for 
congressional  support  of  his  initiatives. 
On  August  2.  1990.  Iraq  perpetrated  an 
act  of  brutal  aggression  against  the 
sovereign  Arab  State  of  Kuwait.  140.000 
men.  of  the  Iraqi  armed  forces  entered 
Kuwait  and  within  days  were  arrayed 
on  Kuwait's  border  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
poised  for  further  aggression.  This  des- 
picable, unprovoked  act  of  naked  ag- 
gression is  a  violation  of  all  principles 
of  international  law.  The  shameless, 
brutal  occupation  of  Kuwait  which  en- 
sued is  indicative  of  humankind's  abil- 
ity to  perpetrate  the  most  barbarous  of 
acts. 

Many  of  our  constituents  question, 
why  are  we  in  the  Persian  Gulf?  The 
answer  lies  partly  in  the  historj,'  of  the 
last  century  and  p)artly  in  the  reality 
of   the   present.    Since   World   War   II. 


United  States  security  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  have  been  apparent 
to  every  American  President — indeed 
the  Allied  Powers  of  the  Second  World 
War  recognized  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  resources  of  the  gMlf  out  of 
Axis'  hands. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period,  it 
became  clear  that  energy  resources  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  essential  to  the 
political  and  economic  freedom  of  the 
world.  In  1950.  President  Truman  recog- 
nized that  premise  when  he  advised 
Saudi  Arabia's  King  Abdul  Aziz  that 
"no  threat  could  arise  to  your  kingdom 
that  would  not  be  of  immediate  con- 
sequence to  the  United  States."  That 
commitment  was  reiterated  by  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  in  1980  when  he 
pledged  that  "an  attempt  by  any  out- 
side force  to  gain  control  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  will  be  regarded  as  an  assault 
on  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  such  an  assault 
will  be  repelled  by  any  means  nec- 
essary, including  military  force." 
President  Bush  made  his  views  on  our 
rationale  for  being  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
unequivocally  clear  when  he  said; 
"We're  in  the  gulf  because  the  world 
must  not  and  cannot  accept  aggression. 
We're  there  because  our  vital  interests 
are  at  stake." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  does  not 
call  for  the  President  to  initiate  ag- 
gressive military  action  against  Ku- 
wait. But  more  importantly,  it  allows 
the  United  States  Congress  to  dem- 
onstrate its  resolve  to  stand  by  the 
U.N.  resolutions  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  implement  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolutions  to  use  force  to 
make  Iraq  get  out  of  Kuwait,  if  all  else 
fails. 

None  of  us  want  war.  particularly 
those  of  us  who  have  experienced  such 
conflicts.  But  if  Saddam  Hussein  does 
not  believe  that  the  consequences  of 
his  remaining  in  Kuwait  will  result  in 
a  military  action,  which  he  could  not 
sustain,  and  if  he  will  not  leave  Ku- 
wait, his  miscalculations  will  bring  us 
to  war. 

The  opponents  of  this  resolution,  by 
creating  an  impression  of  discord  with- 
in Congress,  will  actually  bring  this 
Nation  closer  to  war  by  withholding 
from  the  President  in  these  last  few- 
days  of  sensitive  negotiation  his  most 
important  tool:  unified  congressional 
support  for  military  action,  in  the 
event  that  diplomatic  initiatives  do 
not  succeed. 

Saddam  Hussein  believes  that  time  is 
on  his  side,  believing  that  if  he  waits 
long  enough,  the  unprecedented  coali- 
tion that  our  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  have  worked  so  hard  to  forge 
will  erode. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the 
broad  ramifications  and  seriousness  of 
the  issue  before  us  to  get  the  Iraqis  out 
of  Kuwait,  and  we  want  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  despicable  human  rights  abuses 
being  perpetrated  against  the  Kuwaiti 
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people  Not  Just  our  constituents,  but 
the  entire  world  Is  looking  at  this 
body,  Mr  Speaker,  Including  Saddam 
Hussein  Some  of  our  allies  question 
whether  this  body  has  the  courajje  to 
stand  by  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions which  our  own  Nation  ha.s  been 
Instrumental  In  formulatmt? 

Our  Nation  has  been  exhausting 
every  diplomatic  and  economic  means 
at  our  disposal  to  force  Iraq  to  with 
draw  Unfortunately,  all  of  our  efforts 
have  resulted  in  only  Increased  Intran- 
sigence by  Iraq. 

My  colleatfues  I  urge  you  to  strongly 
support  this  bipartisan  resolution  If 
today  we  do  not  demonstrate  our  full 
support  for  our  President,  we  will  be 
doing  a  disservice — a  disservice  to  our 
brave  loyal  men  and  women  serving  in 
operation  'Desert  Shield."  a  disservice 
to  our  34  allied  nations  and  a  disservice 
to  our  firm  commitment  to  a  new 
world  order  of  respect  for  International 
law  and  norms  of  behavior. 
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Speaker.  1  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
tleman  from  Virginia  (Mr   Bl.iLEY) 

Mr.  BLILEY  Mr.  Speaker,  yes.  this 
Is  a  vtry,  very  difficult  vote  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  But  make  no  mis- 
take. We  really  have  no  choice  If  we  do 
not  adopt  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution, 
and  we  rely  on  sanctions,  we  are  only 
kidding  ourselves,  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  Saddam  will  have  won.  The  Unit- 
ed States  will  have  blinked 

We  had  a  letter  dated  January  9. 
from  William  Webster.  .Judge  Webster, 
head  of  the  CIA,  saying  that  in  his 
opinion  a  year  from  now  Saddam  would 
still  be  there  because  the  sanctions 
would  not  work.  But  there  will  not  be 
any  sanctions  If  we  vote  down  Solarz- 
Mlchel.  The  road  to  Baghdad  will  be 
jammed  with  diplomats  cutting  a  deal, 
supplying  him  with  whatever  he  needs 
The  people  will  see  that  the  United 
States  haa  blinked,  we  have  backed  off, 
our  coalition  wU!  fall  apart,  and  we 
will  be  left  with  egg  all  over  our  face 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  do  not  think  we  want 
to  do  that.  I  think  the  best  way  and  the 
only  chance  to  preserve  peace  is  to 
vote  Solarz-Michel.  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage, and  Saddam  will  know  that  he  is 
in  a  blind  alley,  there  is  no  escape 
Only  then  will.  I  think,  he  pull  out. 
Otherwise  we  are  only  kidding  our- 
selves 

Mr  Speaker,  we.  the  Members  of  Congress, 
are  here  today  saddled  with  the  single  most 
diffJcull  decision  of  our  lives  The  eyes  of  the 
global  community  are  on  this  txxly  as  we  de 
bate  the  aisis  m  the  Persian  Gulf  The  inter- 
national corrmunity  is  watchir>g  this  debate 
searching  for  the  leadership  the  United  States 
has  provided  in  the  past  We  have  ttie  resporv 
sibilrty.  as  Members  of  Congress  and  as  the 
representatives  of  ttie  people  of  this  Nation,  to 
show  an  undivided  commitment  to  the  Presi- 
dent's initiatives,  to  our  allied  partners,  and  to 


our  troops  who  are  stationed  on  the  sands 
Saudi  Arabia 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  our  first  experier>ce  in 
the  new  unchartered  waters  of  the  post-<x)ld- 
war  era  and  the  United  States  has  denv 
onstrated  world  leadership  by  forming  a  multi- 
national front.  c.onsisting  of  tx)th  historic 
tnends  and  foes  This  support  tias  been 
achieved  through  our  decisive  actions  arxl 
leadership  history  We  have  not  ignored  the 
United  Nations  and  its  traditional  means  ol 
international  pressures  Instead,  we  have 
worked  through  the  United  Nations  to  achieve 
the  forces  and  the  personnel  which  has  pre- 
vented Hussein's  continued  aggression 
through  the  Middle  East  The  United  States 
has  riot  acted  as  a  policeman,  but  as  the  pilot 
for  international  policies  m  new  waters  and  a 
new  crisis  This  leadership  role  requires  great 
and  often  difficult  responsilsilities  and  deci 
sions 

Saddam  Hussein  has  continually  (ailed  to 
step  in  line  with  internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards He  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
12  U  N  resolutions,  pursued  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  chosen  to  hold 
Americans  hostage  Iraq  has  continued  to  de- 
velop atomic  tximbs  for  which  depiloyment  is 
estimated  to  tie  as  close  as  i  year  If  we  do 
not  act  now  to  immediately  deter  and  eliminate 
Iraq's  nuclear  capability,  ouf  new  world  will  be 
fac€»d  with  a  ruthless  madman  m  control  of  a 
nuclear  arsenal 

Th  ultimate  goal  m  this  crisis  is  a  peaceful 
resolution  The  passage  of  ttie  UN  resolution 
setting  a  deadline  tor  Hussein  to  remove 
troops  from  Kuwait  has  forced  him  to  come  to 
the  table  for  negotiations  Regrettably,  Iraq  re- 
mains inflexible  on  its  illegal  and  aggressive 
invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  seems  resolved  to 
prevent  any  peaceful  end  to  the  crisis  m  the 
Persian  Gulf 

As  we  struggle  with  the  responsitxiities  re- 
quired by  our  role  m  this  crisis,  we  must  t>e 
grateful  (or  the  sacrifices  of  our  troops  and 
their  families  who  have  accepted  the  inter- 
national community  s  call  to  the  gulf  We  must 
be  grateful  (or  the  courage  ttiey  have  dem- 
onstrated m  their  personal  commitment  to  this 
Nation  Each  man  and  woman  in  the  gulf  has 
reiinquistied  the  security  of  (riends  and  family 
for  the  desert  of  Saudi  Aratxa  I  have  spent 
many  a  sleepless  night  hoping  that  this  cnsis 
would  be  resolved  before  coming  to  the  deci- 
sion we  lace  today  It  is  a  brudensome,  sober- 
ing decision  we  must  make  and  I  do  not  relish 
the  fact  that  we  may  t)e  testing  the  resolve  of 
tlKise  stationed  m  the  gulf  and  ttiat  of  ttieir 
family  and  friends  here  We  owe  a  great  debt 
to  the  sacrifices  they  have  already  made  and 
as  a  nation  we  stiouid  aspire  to  their  courage 
and  be  duly  proud  of  their  commitment. 

I  would  eagerly  embrace  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  the  crisis,  yet  I  will  not  accept  conces- 
sions which  permit  linkage  to  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian issue  or  which  permit  partial  Iraqi 
withdrawal  or  which  do  not  comply  with  the 
resolutions  ttvat  have  tieen  laid  out  tiy  the  U  N 
Security  Counal's  12  resolutions  If  we  give  in 
to  Hussein's  demands,  his  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
his  tilatant  disregard  (or  the  world  order  and 
his  disrespect  (or  international  law,  then  we 
are  ultimately  rewarding  him  (or  his  aggres- 
sions and  his  contemptible,  unacceptable  tie- 
tiavior    We    must   stand   firm   in   our   resolve 
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against  him.  We  have  the  responsisility,  as 
does  the  global  community,  to  restnct  this  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  power  t>y  a  ruthless  mad- 
man He  IS  too  close  to  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  a  responsitjie  world  community  to 
sit  back  arxj  reward  his  advarx^es.  As  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past.  arxJ  his  Kurdish  popu- 
lation as  well  as  the  Iranians  know  all  too  well. 
Hussein  does  not  hesitate  to  use  any  weap- 
ons he  has  at  his  disjxisal 

I  cannot  condone  the  brutality  Iraq  has  dem- 
onstrated As  world  policies  make  monumental 
changes,  we  must  set  standards  against  ag- 
gression to  whch  ttie  intematKKial  community 
must  adtiere  The  global  community  must  not 
tolerate  nor  condone  acts  of  aggression  or 
human  rights  violations  President  Bush  has 
said,  "Lasting  and  meaningful  peace  must  be 
founded  upon  principle  "  The  alliance  must  de- 
fend, through  wtiatever  means  are  necessary, 
the  principles  on  which  the  intemational  conv 
munity  stand  and  the  way  it  will  operate  in  the 
future 

Mr  Speaker,  the  U  S  Congress  is  the  sin- 
gle loudest  voice  of  the  American  people  and 
must  show  Its  commitment  to  our  troops  de- 
ployed in  the  gulf  We  must  show  ttiem  ttiat 
we  support  ttiem  in  their  efforts.  In  order  to 
send  them  ttiat  message,  in  order  to  send 
Saddam  Hussein  the  message  tfiat  we  are  a 
united  front  committed  against  his  tsehavior  we 
must  stand  together  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent I  urge  my  colleagues  to  prove  our  undi- 
vided commitment  by  voting  in  support  of  the 
President  and  his  initiatives.  In  uniting  togettier 
behind  ttie  President,  we  will  prove  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  to  our  allies,  and  to  our  troops  our 
resolution  to  end  this  aggression  in  ttie  gulf 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Spieaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nevada  [Mrs    VUCANO 

VICH). 

Mrs  VUC ANOVICH  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
most all  of  the  previous  speakers  have 
observed  that  the  vote  we  will  be  cast- 
ing tomorrow  on  the  use  of  military 
force  against  Iraq  will  be  the  most  Im- 
portant vote  they  will  ever  cast  during 
their  House  career,  and  I  humbly  a^ree. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  come  from  a  military 
family  Two  of  my  brothers  were  West 
Point  graduates  My  dad.  a  career 
Army  officer,  taught  at  West  Point, 
and  my  grandfather,  also  a  career 
.\rmy  officer  and  a  doctor,  waa  in  the 
medical  corps.  One  of  my  brothers  gave 
his  life  at  Anzlo.  and  I  can  remember 
the  day  my  mother  was  notified  of  my 
brother's  sacrifice.  It  was  a  day  that 
was  permanently  etched  in  my  mem- 
ory 

With  this  clearly  in  mind,  do  I  look 
forward  to  casting  a  vote  which  could 
mean  the  loss  of  even  one  life  of  an 
American  man  or  woman  in  the  gulP 
No.  of  course  not.  I  am  sure  none  of  us 
do  The  decision  to  cast  this  vote 
should  be  made  only  after  each  of  us 
examines  our  innermost  conscience.  I 
think  we  need  to  reflect  what  the  con- 
sequences will  be.  however,  if  we  do  not 
stop  Saddam  Hussein  now.  There  can 
be  no  reward  for  brutal  aggression.  If 
we  do  nothing  and  Saddam  Hussein 
pays    no    price    for   swallowing    up   the 
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country  of  Kuwait,  destroying  people's 
property,  torturing,  raping,  and  killing 
innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  we 
are  as  guilty  as  he  is. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  each  passing  day 
the  consequences  of  Hussein's  aggres- 
sion grow.  Saddam  is  developing  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction known  to  man— nuclear  and 
biological  weapons. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  re- 
cently visited  our  troops  in  the  gulf.  I 
was  impressed  with  their  courage  and 
their  willingness  to  fight  for  the  same 
principles  upon  which  our  own  country 
was  founded.  We  owe  it  to  these  brave 
young  men  and  women  to  stand  up 
today  and  say  with  a  united  voice  that 
if  peaceful  efforts  to  solve  the  crisis 
fail,  the  United  States  will  use  force  to 
back  up  the  United  Nation  Security 
Council's  resolutions  and  force  Saddam 
out  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  delay  any  longer.  Janu- 
ary 15  is  the  deadline,  and  we  must 
stand  firmly  behind  that  deadline  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  62  authorizing  the  use 
of  force  to  implement  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. Nothing  less  will  do. 

Mr.  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mrs.  BOXER]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNiOB]  for  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  time  I  sit  down  to 
try  to  collect  my  thoughts  about  this 
issue,  I  keep  coming  back  to  this 
haunting  verse  in  a  song  that  Bette 
Midler  sings,  and  I  want  to  share  those 
lyrics  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  goes  like  this; 

From  a  dlaL&nce  the  world  looks  blue  and 
(rreen.  and  the  snow-capped  mountains 
white  From  a  distance  the  ocean  meets  the 
stream,  and  the  ea«le  takes  to  fliffht  From 
a  distance  there  is  harmony,  and  It  echoes 
through  the  land.  It's  the  voice  of  hope,  it  s 
the  voice  of  peace,  it's  the  voice  of  everyone 

From  a  distance  we  all  have  enough,  and 
no  one  is  in  need,  and  there  are  no  puns,  no 
bomb,  and  no  disease,  no  hungry  mouths  to 
feed  From  a  distance  you  look  like  my 
friend,  even  though  we  are  at  war.  From  a 
distance  I  Just  can't  comprehend  what  all 
this  fighting  is  for 

From  a  distance  there  is  harmony,  and  it 
echoes  through  the  land,  and  it's  the  hope  of 
hopes,  it's  the  love  of  loves,  it's  the  heart  of 
everyone 

And  God  is  watching  us.  God  is  watching 
us.  God  iB  watching  us  from  a  distance. 

D  1120 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  Chamber  today 
we  have  to  make  this  world  look  better 
up  close.  That  is  otir  job.  It  is  not 
about  egg  on  our  faces,  as  my  colleague 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
has  said.  It  is  not  about  egg  on  our 
faces;  it  is  about  blood  on  our  kids. 
That  is  what  it  is  about. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  body  that  is 
shot  apart?  Have  you  ever  seen  it  up 
close?  From  a  distance,  from  very  far 


away,  it  may  look  still  and  peaceful. 
But  up  close  you  see  the  violence,  the 
pain,  the  suffering,  the  horor.  I  have 
seen  the  weapons  that  are  arrayed 
against  Iraq,  I  have  seen  them  up  close 
in  the  Persion  Gulf.  They  are  awesome. 
We  can  inflict  the  ultimate  pain  on  the 
people  of  Iraq.  Make  no  mistake,  we 
will  win  this  war  quickly,  maybe  in  2 
weeks,  maybe  in  2  months.  That  is 
quick.  Maybe  at  most  it  will  take  6 
months.  That  is  quick,  I  guess. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
will  not  come  free.  There  is  a  huge 
price  if  we  choose  this  route,  even  in 
the  best  of  circumstances.  The  price  is 
in  body  bags,  in  babies  killed,  in  an  un- 
certain, unstable  Middle  East  even 
after  the  crisis.  In  a  decade  that  will  be 
lost  as  we  once  again  have  put  our  re- 
sources into  war  and  weapons  and 
robed  our  people  of  what  they  need  in 
this  country. 

I  had  a  community  meeting  in  my 
district.  I  had  two  in  1  day.  A  thousand 
people  came  out.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it.  We  voted.  The  vote  was 
on  how  they  would  vote  on  a  resolution 
to  go  to  war.  and  95  percent  voted  no. 
That  is  my  district  in  California. 

But  a  woman  from  Kuwait  was  in  the 
audience,  and  she  was  very  effective. 
She  stood  up  and  said.  'America,  you 
need  to  help  us.  We  are  already  at  war. 
We  are  a  tiny  country.  You  need  to 
help  us.  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  people 
are  hurting  my  people."  She  said. 
•They  are  raping  our  women." 

Then  she  sat  down,  and  a  gentleman 
in  my  district  stood  up  with  pain  in  his 
face,  and  he  said  to  her.  "Ma'am.  1  feel 
in  my  heart  for  you.  I  hurt  for  you.  but 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  people 
are  being  raped  in  this  country  every 
day.  every  hour,  and  we  don't  have  the 
resources  to  prevent  it  or  to  treat  it  or 
to  stop  it." 

Then  the  place  was  silent. 

This  debate  today  is  crucial  to  the 
future  of  this  great  Nation.  If  we  do 
not  handle  this  crisis  in  the  right  way. 
what  kind  of  a  signal  does  it  send":" 
From  up  close,  from  a  distance,  any 
way  that  you  look  at  it,  from  a  dis- 
tance it  is  the  world  versus  Saddam 
Hussein.  Let  us  look  at  it  up  close.  Let 
us  see  if  it  is  the  world  versus  Saddam 
Hussein. 

The  Netherlands  gets  100  percent  of 
its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  no  ground 
troops:  Japan,  63  percent  of  its  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  no  ground  troops; 
Spain.  59  percent  percent  of  its  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  no  ground  troops. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY).  The  time  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  BOXER]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  BOXER]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
tinue, France  gets  38  percent  of  its  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  8.400  ground 
troops;  Italy,  36  percent  of  its  oil  from 
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there,  no  ground  troops;  Australia.  22 
percent  of  its  oil,  no  ground  troops;  the 
United  Kingdom.  16  percent  of  its  oil. 
24.000  ground  troops;  Germany.  11  per- 
cent, no  ground  troops:  the  United 
States  of  America.  11  percent  of  its  oil. 
300.000  ground  troops  and  a  lot  of  our 
treasury  and  our  budget. 

Are  we.  as  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  MILLER]  would 
say.  Uncle  Sam  or  Uncle  Sucker"'  I  ask 
the  Members  that  question. 

This  is  wrong  for  America.  This  is 
not  right  for  America. 

What  about  our  Arab  allies"'  I  was  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  They  told  me  not  one 
of  our  Arab  allies  would  fight  side-by- 
side  with  our  people  in  Iraq  Is  that 
fair"' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewonian  yield? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  If  the  gentleman  gets 
his  own  time,  but  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  when  I  have  finished.  I  have  only 
a  minute  and  a  half  left. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker.  the  gentlewoman  has 
misspoken. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  will  repeat  what  I 
said.  I  said  I  sat  next  to  President  Mu- 
barak, and  we  asked  him  if  his  ground 
troops  would  go  into  Iraq,  and  he  said, 
"No."  And  he  said.  "Syria  may  not 
even  go  into  Kuwait." 

Let  us  face  it.  we  are  a  one-man 
band.  It  is  our  kids  as  the  drumbeat  of 
war  starts. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  yield"' 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing. 

We  mentioned  about  body  bags,  and 
everj'body  has  talked  about  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  but  not  the  USA. 
Today  article,  which  points  out  that 
the  Pentagon  has  ordered  16.000  body 
bags  already.  When  asked  why  they 
were  doing  it.  they  said  that  is  the  first 
order  and  it  is  likely  the  beginning 
number  of  those  who  will  be  coming 
back  in  those  body  bags  the  gentle- 
woman is  talking  about. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  BOXER]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  BOXER]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  that  purpose"' 

Mrs.  BOXER.  No.  Mr  Speaker.  I  can- 
not yield,  because  I  have  only  1  minute 
left. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Then  I  will  not  inter- 
rupt. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to 
my  friends  there  is  a  better  way.  We 
should  hold  the  line  in  Saudi  Arabia 
with  a  truly  multinational   force    We 
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should  let  the  sanctions  work.  That  Is 
what  the  Hamilton  proposal  says. 

If  we  go  this  other  route,  what  kind 
of  a  si(?nal  would  we  send  to  the  Middle 
Easf  Let  me  «ive  the  contrary  view 
In  thousands  of  years  in  the  Middle 
East  we  have  seen  terrorism,  we  have 
seen  war.  we  have  seen  killings,  we 
have  seen  atrocities,  but  we  had  one 
breakthrough  and  that  was  called 
Camp  David  And  who  led  the  way  to 
Camp  David''  This  great  Nation  under 
President  Carter  did  that  Israel  and 
Egypt  were  at  peace  for  years  while 
there  was  war  all  around  That  is  the 
model  for  the  New  World  order 

That  is  what  we  must  be  doing.  We 
did  not  use  our  bombs,  we  used  our 
brains,  we  used  our  leadership,  and  we 
brought  two  countries  together.  Surely 
we  can  resolve  this. 

This  administration  and  the  Reagan 
administration  dealt  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein as  one  of  their  best  friends  in  the 
region.  Surely  they  can  figure  a  way  to 
once  again  sit  down  with  him  and  fig- 
ure this  out  and  spare  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  the  innocent  victims  of 
war.  because  let  me  say  to  my  friends 
that  this  is  a  tough  vote  for  everyone 
It  is  absolutely  a  tough  vote  for  all  of 
us. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  make  the  world 
look  better  from  a  distance  and  from 
up  close.  Let  us  support  the  Hamilton 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  announce  at  this  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr 
BONIOR]  has  4  hours  and  2  minutes  and 
30  seconds  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr  EhwarpsI  has  2 
hours  and  35  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
LARZ]  has  been  yielded  2  hours  of  time 
from  the  minority,  none  of  which  he 
has  yet  used. 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  gather 
there  was  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  was  approved  which  yields  2  hours 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  making  time 
available  to  those  Democrats  who  sup- 
port the  biparti.san  joint  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman Is  correct. 

Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  be 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr  SKEi.TfiN]  to  manage  that  time 
over  the  next  2  hours. 

The  SPP:aKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr  SKKLTUN]  will  be  recognized 
for  that  purpose. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr    .MICHEL] 

Mr  WELDON  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  incjuiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr  WELDON  .Mr  Speaker,  on  the 
yielding  of  time,  am  I  correct  that  the 
majority  yielded  no  time  for  the  mem- 


bers of  their  party  who  support  the  bi- 
partisan compromise'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry  The  Chair 
has  stated  the  facts  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  ret  ognized 

Mr  WELDON  My  question  is,  has 
the  majority  not  yielded  any  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  propounding  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  The  minority  lead- 
er is  recognized  for  2  minutes 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  nu. 
and  out  of  deference  and  certainly  re- 
spect for  the  significant  number  of 
Democratic  Members  who  joined  with 
us  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  there  has  been 
a  total  of  14  hours  now  authorized,  7  on 
that  side  and  7  on  this  side.  2  of  which 
have  been  allocated  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 

SOLARZ] 

Now.  in  answer  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California— and  we  also  heard  this 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ear- 
lier—railing against  the  fact  that  Arab 
nations  would  not  be  invading  Iraq,  we 
have  no  territorial  designs  on  Iraq  We 
want  them  out  of  Kuwait  at  the  border 
There  will  be  no  Arab  incursion  on 
Iraq  Our  war  is  not  with  the  people  but 
with  Saddam  Hussein,  and  if  we  were 
to  permit  or  even  think  in  terms  of 
Syria  and  anybody  else  taking  a  little 
slice  of  the  action,  our  whole  effort 
would  fall  apart. 

Mrs.  BOXER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  So  when  you  give  us 
this  business  about  "I  have  talked  to 
Mubarak  and  he  is  not  going  to  send 
his  troops  into  Iraq,  '  of  course  not. 
They  are  ground  troops,  and  they  are 
going  Into  Kuwait,  as  far  as  the  Iraqlan 
border,  as  I  understand  it.  That  is 
where  we  stop  and  draw  the  line,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  very  clear  about 
that. 
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Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum]. 

Mr  McCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers should  make  no  mistake  about  it: 
There  will  be  terrible  consequences  if 
we  do  not  pass  the  Solarz-Michel  reso- 
lution and  If  we  fall  to  get  Saddam 
Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  and 
to  abide  by  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion. There  will  not  only  be  dire  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  us  and  our  al- 
lies, but  Saddam  will  be  free  to  develop 
nuclear  capabilities,  others  will  be 
emboldened  to  follow  his  lead  as  an  ag- 
gressive dictator,  willing  to  use  chemi- 
cal and  biological  and  nuclear  warfare. 
and  terrorism  will  grow  and  spread 
throughout  the  world 

If  he  is  stopped,  the  threats  that  I 
Just  described  will  be  much  less,  and  it 
will  be  much  less  likely  that  other  dic- 
tators will  follow  his  footsteps. 


I  do  not  believe  that  sanctions  will 
work.  I  believe  that  even  if  we  follow 
that  course,  that  matters  will  only 
worsen.  By  waiting  months  or  years  on 
sanctions  to  work  in  such  a  faint  hope, 
we  will  simply  be  allowing  our  troops' 
morale  to  deteriorate  and  giving  Sad- 
dam Hussein  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare his  nuclear  capability,  and  I  would 
say  that  even  the  poorest  quality  nu- 
clear capability  will  be  a  threat  to  our 
troops,  something  that  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  allow  to  happen 

Winston  Churchill  said,  "Dictators 
ride  to  and  fro  upon  tigers  they  dare 
not  dismount  '  Saddam  Hussein  is 
riding  a  tiger  I  am  convinced  that  he 
believes  that  Americans  have  no  stom- 
ach for  war,  that  this  Congress  will  not 
support  the  President,  and  that  he  will 
prevail  if  he  simply  waits  out  the  sanc- 
tions. 

Consequently,  our  vote  for  the  So- 
larz-Michel resolution  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, to  support  the  President,  to 
support  the  U.N  resolution,  and  to 
take  that  one  last  vote  that  we  can 
take  and  do  that  one  last  thing  that  we 
can  do  to  avoid  war  if  at  all  possible. 

The  very  bottom  line  of  this  whole 
process  is  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  war. 
we  have  to  send  a  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein  It  is  as  simple  as  that  That 
message  has  to  be  that  we  stand  behind 
the  President,  and  if  indeed  it  comes  to 
D-day,  whatever  day  that  is.  .January 
15  or  the  day  after  or  2  weeks  later  or 
whatever,  then  we  will  go  to  war  If  he 
believes  that,  I  think  that  he  will  with- 
draw At  least  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  he  will. 

If  he  does  not  believe  it,  he  will  not, 
and  we  are  much  more  likely  to  be  in 
a  war  than  we  would  otherwise  if  we 
passed  this  resolution 

That  IS  the  importance  of  this  resolu- 
tion. The  message  we  send  if  we  vote  it 
down  is  a  message  that  says  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  we  do  not  have  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  a  me.ssage  that  will  give  him 
encouragement  It  is  a  message  that  is 
likely  to  leave  our  troops  in  the  desert 
for  not  only  months,  but  years,  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  more  terrorism  and 
the  possibility  of  more  dictatorships 
around  the  world  doing  the  same  sort 
of  thing. 

That  is  the  seriousness  of  this  resolu- 
tion. That  is  the  seriousness  of  this 
vote.  That  is  the  importance  of  sending 
this  message  out 

I  have  long  held  the  view  that  if 
there  Is  any  hope  that  we  will  avoid 
the  conflict,  that  it  will  He  in  the  fact 
that  at  5  o'clock  on  whatever  day  that 
Saddam  Hussein  believes  is  D-day.  that 
on  6  o'clock  that  day.  when  he  believes 
it,  he  just  might  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait and  abide  by  the  U.N  resolutions. 
But  I  can  say  with  some  great  cer- 
tainty in  my  mind  that  if  he  does  not 
believe  that,  he  is  not  going  to  with- 
draw, he  has  no  reason  to  withdraw. 
and  we  surely  will  see  problems  far 
greater  than  we  have  today. 


If  we  are  talking  about  the  loss  of 
lives  of  Americans.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  any  more  than  you  do.  And  I  do 
not  want  to  see  any  greater  loss  of  life 
than  necessary.  But  I  believe  that  we 
must  connmit  ourselves  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
conduct  war  if  necessary  if  we  have  any 
hope  of  avoiding  it,  and  we  must  be 
willing  to  carry  it  out  quickly,  fully, 
and  completely,  to  destroy  Saddam 
Hussein,  if  necessary,  should  he  not 
have  the  common  sense  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  and  abide  by  the  U.N.  res- 
olutions. 

I  urge  Members  for  peace,  for  the 
great  interests  of  our  country,  for  the 
saving  of  the  loss  of  life,  and  for  what 
we  believe  in.  to  stop  future  aggres- 
sions in  this  world,  vote  for  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Ke.nnedy]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wanted  to  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Michel],  because  he 
would  not  yield  time  to  me.  that  if  he 
is  so  sure  that  our  .Arab  allies.  Syria 
and  Egypt,  will  fight  side  by  side  with 
American  troops  against  other  Arabs 
in  the  area.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
amend  his  resolution  to  say  that  US 
troops  can  only  go  where  our  Arab  al- 
lies will  go.  Because,  I  will  tell  you,  I 
have  a  very  different  view  of  the  role  of 
those  troops  after  talking  with  Middle 
Eastern  leaders  in  Egypt.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  in  Israel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  Pentagon  now 
estimates  that  30.000  U.S.  deaths  could 
occur  in  the  first  2  weeks  of  combat 
Forty-five  thousand  body  bags  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Pentagon  for  this 
conflict.  That  is  a  reminder  of  what  is 
at  stake. 

This  is  not  about  politics.  It  is  not 
even  about  what  is  good  for  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  about  what  is  good  for 
liberals  or  conservatives.  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  It  is  about  protecting 
our  sons  and  daughters,  protecting  our 
Constitution,  and  protecting  the  coun- 
try we  love.  It  is  about  keeping  this 
Nation  out  of  a  war  that  we  do  not 
need  to  enter. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Solarz- 
Michel  gives  a  green  light  for  war.  Not 
at  some  time  way  out  in  the  future, 
but  in  4  days.  The  President  is  ready  to 
plunge  this  Nation  into  war.  He  has 
doubled  our  troop  strength.  He  has  for- 
bidden troop  rotations.  He  said  that 
sanctions  are  a  failure,  after  i^/2 
months.  He  has  written  off  diplomacy 
after  S'^i  hours. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
need  a  war  to  achieve  his  aims.  He  says 
that  we  are  there  for  four  reasons:  We 
are  there  to  stop  the  aggression;  we  are 


there  to  stop  the  nuclear  threat;  we  are 
there  to  protect  the  free  flow  of  oil: 
and  we  are  there  to  help  our  Kuwaiti 
and  Saudi  friends. 

If  we  are  there  to  stop  the  aggres- 
sion, I  would  suggest  that  200,000  troops 
in  a  defensive  posture  in  Saudi  Arabia 
accomplished  the  policy  goal. 

If  we  are  there  to  stop  a  nuclear 
threat,  the  Israeli  Government  taught 
this  Nation  and  others  around  the 
world  how  you  deal  with  a  nuclear 
threat  from  Iraq.  You  do  not  need 
450.000  troops  to  be  committed  to  war 
to  accomplish  that. 

He  said  we  are  there  to  protect  the 
free  flow  of  oil.  but  the  fundamental 
facts  are  that  OPEC  has  made  up  for 
the  loss  of  oil  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

This  country,  and  every  Member  in 
this  Chamber,  ought  to  be  willing  to 
look  at  themselves  in  the  mirror  and 
say  whether  or  not  we  are  here  to  pro- 
tect some  way  of  life  that  allows  us  to 
drive  cars  that  get  minimum  gas  mile- 
age, that  allows  us  to  live  in  houses 
that  are  energy  sieves,  that  allows  us 
to  work  in  buildings  such  as  this  one 
that  are  energy  sieves,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect some  notion  of  a  conservative  as- 
pect of  our  history  that  says  that  that 
is  capitalism. 
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Capitalism  does  not  mean  ineffi- 
ciency, and  if  this  country  just  made 
our  energy  policy  an  efficiency  policy 
we  would  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
free  flow  of  oil. 

Lastly,  we  are  there  to  help  our  so- 
called  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  friends.  Need 
I  remind  the  Members  in  this  chamber 
what  the  Kuwaits  and  the  Saudis  did  to 
this  country  in  1973,  did  to  us  again  in 
1979?  We  are  there  to  protect  these  so- 
called  friends?  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
these  fickle  friends  have  never  proven 
that  they  are  worth  the  kind  of  price 
that  President  Bush  has  committed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  what  we  are 
there  to  do  is  to  protect  people  that 
refer  to  us  now  as  white  slaves  and  cre- 
ate a  situation  where  our  forces  are 
caused  to  hide  their  crosses,  hide  their 
St.  Christopher  medals,  hide  their 
Stars  of  David,  that  they  are  there  be- 
cause we  are  to  defend  a  nation  that 
does  not  believe  in  democracy.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  look  at  what  our  true 
foreign  policy  aims  are. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  should  give 
sanctions  a  chance.  Seven  out  of  the 
eight  former  Secretaries  of  Defense  say 
that  sanctions  will  work.  The  two 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  say  that  sanctions  will  work.  We 
are  told  in  recent  days  that  now  the 
CLA  Director  has  changed  his  testi- 
mony, that  he  is  now  saying  that  sanc- 
tions will  work,  but  they  will  not  force 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

But  we  heard  Secretary  Baker,  and 
we  heard  Secretary  Cheney  the  other 
day  tell  us  that  when  General  Wallach 
told  us  that  the  troops  would  not  be 
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ready  to  fight  on  January  15.  that  he 
was  making  a  mistake  because  it  was 
his  first  time  before  the  press,  that  in 
fact  he  was  a  rookie.  In  other  words,  he 
told  the  truth.  And  I  would  maintain 
that  the  CIA  Director  was  telling  the 
truth  just  3  weeks  ago  when  he  testi- 
fied that  sanctions  would  work. 

Better  to  achieve  our  goals  by  reduc- 
ing the  flow  of  goods,  not  increasing 
the  flow  of  blood,  and  better  to  keep 
talking  than  start  shooting. 

There  is  a  misgxiided  machismo  men- 
tality in  America  that  says  somehow 
or  another  this  is  the  John  Wayne  as- 
pect, this  is  the  way  we  ought  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy.  We  ought  to  be  the 
bully  boys.  We  ought  to  get  out  there 
and  be  the  policemen  of  the  world.  The 
fact,  folks,  is  if  we  want  to  take  that 
battle  to  every  single  conflict  around 
this  world  with  this  country,  we  will 
not  be  just  morally  bankrupt,  but  we 
will  be  bankrupt  economically  as  well 
within  6  months,  and  it  is  time  for  us 
to  question  the  fundamental  policies 
that  George  Bush  has  articulated  that 
mean  that  he  is  asking  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  commit  themselves  to 
war  in  just  4  days. 

I  implore  Members  to  think  of  what 
it  is  going  to  be  like  to  face  up  not  to 
the  phone  calls  of  support  that  are  re- 
ceived today,  but  to  face  up  to  the 
tears  of  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  of 
the  children  that  are  in  the  Middle 
East  today,  to  face  up  to  the  tears  that 
will  exist  when  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters start  coming  home  in  body  bags  or 
when  their  fathers  come  home  in  flag- 
draped  coffins.  Ask  yourselves  whether 
or  not  we  have  truly  exhausted  all  the 
p)ossibilities  to  avoid  war  before  we 
commit  to  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON] 
to  respond  to  the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  My  colleagues,  we 
have  just  heard  from  a  member  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  a  family  we  all  re- 
spect. Now  let  me  read  a  quote  from 
another  Kennedy. 

On  October  22,  1962: 

.My  fellow  citizens,  let  no  one  doubt  that 
this  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  effort  on 
which  we  have  set  out.  No  one  can  foresee 
precisely  what  course  It  will  take,  but  the 
greatest  danger  of  all  would  be  to  do  noth- 
ing The  19306  taught  us  a  clear  lesson  ag- 
gressive conduct,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked 
and  unchallenged,  ultimately  leads  to  war 

John  F.  Kennedy,  a  great  American. 
If  only  he  were  here  todayl 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >-ield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  McMlLLEN]. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
bipartisan  Solarz-Michel  resolution.  By 
debating  and  voting  on  whether  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  use 
force,  this  body  is  fulfilling  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility.  This  is  an  af- 
firmation, an  assertion  not  an  abdica- 
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tlon,  of  Congress  role.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  is  not  a  blank 
check  for  the  President  for  war:  rather, 
the  circumstances  are  very  clear  to 
each  of  us  If  we  vole  for  this  resolu 
tion.  we  are  empowerinR  the  President 
to  use  force  if  and  when  he  deems  nec- 
essary and  if  diplomatic  efforts  fail 
This  is  a  definitive  step,  a  step.  I  might 
add.  that  was  missing  in  many  other 
conflicts  in  which  the  United  States 
was  engaged,  including  the  Korean  war 

First.  I  support  the  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  the  alternative  Hamil- 
ton resolution  will  not  accomplish  the 
objective  of  removing  Iraq  from  Ku- 
wait There  Is  no  evidence  indicating 
that  sanctions  will  succeed  in  achiev- 
ing this  goal  Once  we  extend  the  dead- 
line, the  force  of  sanctions  will  be  less- 
ened, as  Saddam  will  demobilize  his 
military,  conserving  his  resources  and 
precious  spare  parts  for  the  next  dead- 
line While  the  citizens  of  Iraq  may  suf- 
fer because  of  the  sanctions.  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  soldiers  on  the 
Iraqi  frontline  will  go  hungry. 

Second,  the  I'nited  States  does  have 
vital  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
With  the  engulfing  of  Kuwait,  Saddam 
Hussein  has  captured  for  himself  a 
choke  hold  on  the  world's  oil  market, 
dominating  almost  70  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves.  Certainly  Iraq  will 
be  hurt  if  sanctions  are  extended,  but 
the  economic  dislocation  to  the  free 
world  of  extending  the  deadline  will  be 
astronomical  The  war  premium  on  oil 
costs  the  world  economy  ;vs  much  as  SI 
billion  a  day  Already,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  crisis  has  resulteii  in  $100  bil- 
lion of  damage  to  the  free  world  econ- 
omy Can  our  fragile  economies  afford 
another  $100  or  $200  billion  shock?  Al- 
though decisions  of  war  and  peace 
should  not  be  based  on  economics,  as 
nriore  Pan  Am's  of  the  world  go  bank- 
rupt citizens  lose  their  jobs,  the  citi- 
zens of  America  and  the  free  world  will 
understand  the  debilitating  economic 
consequences  of  not  stopping  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Since  the  Hamilton  resolution  re- 
tains war  as  a  future  option,  the  war 
premium  and  the  economic  uncertainty 
will  continue  With  our  banking  indus- 
try in  turmoil  and  our  energy  depend- 
ent Industries  teetering,  can  we  pursue 
a  protracted,  draining  strategy  where 
war  may  still  need  to  be  waged  to  force 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 

Third,  we  cannot  Ignore  this  brutal 
Invasion  of  another  nation,  without  re- 
spect to  international  law  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I'm  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  read  excerpts  from  the  Amnesty 
International  human  rights  report  on 
the  victims  of  Saddam's  brutality  This 
Is  a  dictator  who  Is  accumulating 
weapons  of  mass  destruction-  -cheml 
cal,  biological,  nuclear  weapons  and 
has  used  them  against  his  own  people 
Saddam  Hussein  has  devoured  Kuwait 
and  Is  ravlshingly  eyeing  the  rest  of 


the  Middle  East  Will  we  stand  up  to 
him  now  or  another  day'^ 

Fourth,  I  support  the  resolution  be- 
cause extending  the  deadline  may  risk 
eroding  the  world  support  arrayed 
against  Saddam  Hussein  Our  tenuous 
alliance  may  fritgment.  and  .^me^can 
public  support  may  diminish 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  S;ieaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  1  minute 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  realize  that 
he  is  voting,  when  he  votes  for  the  So- 
larz  resolution,  that  he  is  voting  for  a 
declaration  of  war'' 
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Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  As  I 
said  before  I  understood,  if  the  gen- 
tleman heard  my  earlier  remarks,  that, 
in  fact,  we  are  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  war  If  and  when  he  deems 
It  is  necessary.  That  is  not  a  de  facto 
or  de  Jure  declaration  of  *ar. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  It  is  a  de  facto. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  reclaim  my  time 

The  civilized  world  understands  that 
diplomatic  overtures  have  been  ex- 
tended and  this  Institution  failure  to 
pass  the  Solarz-Mlchel  resolution  will 
only  give  Saddam  Hussein  a  victory. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  there 
are  serious  geopolitical  repercussions 
to  war  I  would  argue  that  there  are 
greater  consequences  to  rewarding  Sad- 
dam Hussein  for  his  naked  aggression, 
his  brutal  atrocities,  and  for  holding 
the  world  hostage. 

Last,  let  me  concur  with  those  who 
regret  that  our  Nation  has  not  had  the 
foresight  to  develop  a  long-term  energy 
policy,  particularly  in  light  of  two  very 
clear  warnings  in  the  1970's  Unfortu- 
nately, that  neglect  will  not  remedy 
our  need  to  maintain  our  oil  lifeline  for 
the  immediate  future. 

In  closing,  let  me  paraphrase  what 
Winston  Churchill  said  on  the  eve  of 
another  conflict  during  this  century. 
He  was  referring  to  Adolf  Hitler,  but 
the  same  could  he  said  today  about 
Saddam  Hussein.  Mr,  Churchill  said  of 
his  adversary; 

If  (he)  does  not  want  war.  then  there  will 
i)e  no  war  Therefore  if  war  should  come, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  whose  head  the 
blood  guiltiness  will  fall 

We  must  strive  to  frame  some  system  of 
human  relations  in  the  future  which  will 
bring  to  an  end  this  prolonged  hideous  uncer- 
tainty, which  will  let  the  working  and  cre- 
ative forces  of  the  world  get  on  with  their 
job.  and  which  will  no  longer  leave  the  whole 
life  of  mankind  dependent  upon  the  virtues, 
the  caprice,  or  the  wickedness  of  a  single 
man 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion, 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  GlBBONSi. 


Mr  GIBBONS  Mr,  Speaker,  while 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  on  the 
floor  and  while  other  Members  are  pay- 
ing attention.  I  want  to  quote  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  'V'ork  [Mr  Solarz], 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  So- 
larz) says  that  his  resolution  is  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  and  he  does  not  want 
any  Member  of  this  body  coming  back 
a  few  weeks  later  and  saying  it  is  not 
a  declaration  of  war  That  is  a  con- 
versation I  just  had  less  than  5  minutes 
ago  with  the  gentleman  from  New  '\'ork 
(Mr  Solarz]  right  here  on  the  floor 

Mr.  BONIOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr   Lewis] 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Georgia,  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  speak  for  peace  The  de- 
cision that  we  are  about  to  make  is  too 
much  to  be  made  by  one  mortal  The 
representatives  of  the  people  must  par- 
ticipate in  this  decision 

These  are  very  difficult  times  for 
each  of  us.  Yet  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  war 
In  our  time,  we  have  seen  too  much  vi- 
olence, too  much  conflict,  and  too 
many  killings  in  the  .Middle  East  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  slow  down  this 
rush  to  war 

I  realize  that  the  struggle  for  peace  is 
as  old  as  the  dawn  of  livilization  Yet. 
it  is  fresh  as  a  simple  step  to  meaning- 
ful dialog.  The  path  to  peace  may  be  a 
little  longer.  But  I  believe  the  path  to 
war  may  create  more  problems  than  it 
will  solve. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  war  is  obso- 
lete as  a  tool  and  as  a  means  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  we 
have  witnessed  a  nonviolent  revolution 
in  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  seen  people 
in  Africa.  South  America,  and  Asia 
moving  toward  democracy,  using  the 
discipline  and  philosophy  of  non- 
violence These  people  weren't  inspired 
by  our  bullets  and  bombs  They  were 
inspired  by  our  Constitution,  and  by 
our  Declaration  of  Independence 

We  should  give  peace  a  chance  in  the 
Middle  East,  not  the  instruments  of  de- 
struction and  death 

As  a  nation,  as  a  people  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  we  must  accept  the 
Idea  that  means  and  ends  are  insepa- 
rable. If  we  are  going  to  make  real  the 
idea  of  a  new  world  order,  which  is  at 
peace  with  itself,  then  the  means  by 
which  we  struggle  must  be  consistent 
with  the  ends  we  seek  If  peace  is  the 
end  we  seek,  then  the  means  must  be 
peaceful. 

I  think  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that  there  is  a  better  way.  There  is  a 
more  creative  way.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  people  did  not  send 
us  here  to  commit  our  limited  re- 
sources, and  our  men  and  women  to  a 
bloody  battlpfield  in  a  distant  and  far- 
away land. 

The  conflicts  and  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  were  not  created  overnight 


and  they  will  not  be  resolved  with  a 
fast  food  quick-fix  mentality. 

My  colleagues,  the  bombs  that  we 
drop  and  the  guns  we  fire  will  not  only 
be  heard  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  they 
will  be  heard  in  every  State,  every 
county,  every  city,  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  this  Nation  for  many  years 
to  come.  Remember  that  for  every 
bomb  dropped  and  every  gun  fired,  they 
steal  from  our  children,  the  elderly  and 
those  in  need  of  health  care. 

We  must  vote  for  a  resolution  that 
will  not  divide,  but  will  bring  us  to- 
gether; it  must  not  oppress,  it  should 
uplift;  it  must  not  bind  us  to  use  force, 
it  should  allow  peace  to  blossom. 

War  is  bloody.  It  is  vicious,  it  is  evil, 
and  it  is  messy.  War  destroys  the 
dreams,  the  hopes,  and  the  aspirations 
of  people.  It  breaks  up  families:  it  pro- 
duces widows  and  causes  hardship. 

Whatever  we  do  as  a  Congress,  it  will 
happen  on  our  watch.  Both  the  spirit 
and  Judgment  of  history  will  be  on  us. 

I  urge  you  to  heed  the  words  of  the 
spiritual: 

I  am  going  to  lay  my  burden  down  Down 
by  the  riverside.  I  ain't  gonna  study  war  no 
more 

We  should  follow  the  wisdom  of  that 
song, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  In  good 
conscience  that  I  cannot  and  will  not 
vote  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  SKELTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr,  HUCKABY], 

Mr,  HUCKABY.  Mr,  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 1990  fwas  the  best  of  times.  It 
seemed  as  though  peace  was  breaking 
out  everywhere,  America's  twin  pil- 
lars— capitalism  and  democracy— were 
being  emulated  everywhere, 

January  1991,  t'is  the  worst  of  times. 
War  hangs  heavy  in  the  air.  A  bit  play- 
er on  the  world  scene.  Saddam  Hussein. 
backed  by  a  million-man  army  is  at- 
tempting to  destroy  the  new  emerging 
world  order  by  seizing  Kuwait.  The 
United  Nations  in  an  unprecedented 
show  of  unity,  established  a  date  cer- 
tain, January  15,  for  Hussein  to  with- 
draw, or  he  would  be  subject  to  mili- 
tary force.  The  date  approaches  rap- 
idly. Tomorrow,  this  body,  the  Amer- 
ican peoples'  body  votes  to  determine 
If  it  supports  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  or  if  it  prefers  to  con- 
tinue the  sanctions. 

War.  The  horror  of  war.  Nerve  gas. 
germs,  bombs  will  rain  on  American 
troops,  as  well  as  on  such  place  as  Tel 
Aviv  and  Jerusalem.  Thousands,  per- 
haps tens  of  thousands,  of  people  will 
be  killed.  Young  American  men  and 
women  will  not  live  to  see  their  chil- 
dren enter  first  grade,  to  play  baseball, 
to  be  cheerleaders,  to  graduate  from 
high  school,  to  see  all  the  wonderful 
things  we  take  for  granted  in  this 
country.  We  are  about  to  ask  untold 
numbers  of  our  young  people  and  their 
families  to  make  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice. It  Is  a  hard  vote.  The  choices  are 


terrible.  It  is  a  decision  we  will  live 
with  and  will  be  remembered  for.  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Even  with  the  nightmare  facing  us.  I 
deeply  believe  the  right  choice  is  to 
proceed  now  and  support  our  President, 
and  to  support  the  U.N.  sanctions  are 
destined  to  fail  if  we  think  they  might 
somehow  force  Hussein  to  leave  Ku- 
wait. If  he  doesn't  withdraw  as  a  result 
of  the  enormous  pressure  that  is  now 
being  applied,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
naive  to  think  that  he  will  withdraw  as 
a  result  of  his  economy  winding  down. 
Keep  in  mind  that  this  spring  he  will 
plant  a  new  food  crop  and  will  harvest 
this  fall.  If  his  food  is  short,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  man  who  would 
release  nerve  gas  on  certain  segments 
of  his  population  will  also  deprive  part 
of  his  people  of  food  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  army  indefinitely.  This  is  a 
path  with  little  likelihood  of  success. 
To  me.  the  choice  is  clear.  It  is  time  to 
act. 

America  is  the  surviving  superpower. 
It  is  proper  that  we  take  all  actions 
necessary  to  restore  world  order.  Then, 
perhaps,  the  world  can  have  generation 
after  generation  of  peace.  To  those  we 
ask  to  sacrifice,  we  honor  you. 

D  1200 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
20  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
who  quoted  my  uncle.  President  Ken- 
nedy, as  suggesting  that  somehow  or 
other  there  would  be  a  tone  of  appease- 
ment if  he  had  not  responded  in  the 
way  he  did  to  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  1962.  I  would  just  point  out  that 
President  Kennedy  established  an  em- 
bargo against  Cuba  in  1962.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  advocating  on  this 
side  in  1990.  to  create  an  embargo  that 
will  work. 

Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  DOFIGAN], 

Mr,  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Persian  Gulf  debate  is 
framed  in  this  Chamber  by  something 
as  relatively  simple:  good  versus  evil. 
strength  or  weakness,  war  or  peace. 
However,  it  is  not  that  simple  because 
this  is  not  another  lifeless  debate 
about  numbers,  revenues,  taxes,  budg- 
ets, on  the  floor  of  the  House, 

This  debate  is  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  commit  American  troops  to  a 
war  in  the  desert  10,000  miles  away. 
The  decision  is  about  life  and  death, 
the  blood  of  our  children,  and  also 
about  patience. 

A  rancher  came  up  to  me  in  western 
North  Dakota  a  while  ago  and  gave  me 
a  verse,  and  it  went  like  this; 

10,000  men  march  off  to  fight  when  40 
statesmen  call  It  right  But  had  the  states- 
men fought  instead,  their  impatience  would 
have  cost  but  40  dead 
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The  question  is  not.  should  we  re- 
spond to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait: 
we  should  respond.  We  have  done  that. 
We  stopped  the  march  of  Iraqi  a^rgres- 
sion.  They  are  stopped.  We  have  im- 
posed a  tough  economic  blockade,  Iraq 
can  sell  no  oil.  Their  GNP  has  fallen  50 
percent  and  their  economy  will  col- 
lapse. Time  and  sanctions  will  not 
strengthen  Iraq,  Time  and  sanctions 
will  weaken  Iraq,  Everyone  in  this 
room  knows  that. 

Now,  the  FYesident  and  some  of  our 
colleagTies  say.  "We  must  do  more.  We 
must  authorize  offensive  action.  We 
must  authorize  American  troope  to 
fight  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Iraq,"  Well,  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
is  not  only  sending  a  message  to  Iraq, 
that  sends  a  message  of  war  to  Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

I  have,  and  I  do  support  the  Presi- 
dent's goals.  The  question  here  today  is 
not  of  goals,  but  of  methods.  Do  we 
need  to  go  to  war  on  January  15  to 
achieve  our  goals?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Have  we  exhausted  every  opportunity 
through  diplomatic  pressure  and 
through  economic  sanctions,  to  resolve 
this  without  going  to  war?  No,  we  have 
not. 

So.  then,  what  is  the  hurry"'  WTiat  is 
the  rush?  I  feel  in  my  heart,  deep  in  my 
heart,  that  for  this  country  to  involve 
itself  now  in  a  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
would  be  a  disastrous  mistake.  We  need 
to  resolve  today  to  do  two  things: 
First,  we  need  to  continue  patiently  to 
apply  high-level  diplomatic  pressure 
and  air-tight,  economic  sanctions  to 
strangle  the  economy  of  Iraq  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  in  that 
region:  second,  we  need  to  decide  that 
whatever  happens,  we  must  ask  our  al- 
lies to  begin  picking  up  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden.  It  is  a  fig  leaf  to  call  this 
a  multinational  force.  It  is  an  Amer- 
ican force,  and  would  be  an  Americatn 
war.  and  we  will  decide  to  spend  money 
we  do  not  have,  borrow  it  from  our  al- 
lies, to  send  American  kids  to  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  allied  oil  In- 
stead, we  should  move  to  put  the  coali- 
tion forces  under  the  U.N,  flag  and 
then  fairly  share  those  costs. 

When  w^ill  we  understand  it  is  time 
for  America  to  ask  our  sdhes  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  defense  burden 
whether  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Europe,  or 
Asia. 

Let  me  finally  say  today  I  am  con- 
cerned here  not  only  about  war  with 
Iraq  and  our  role  in  the  world,  but  I  am 
also  concerned  about  America  choking 
on  debt  and  being  threatened  with  an 
economic  crisis  from  within.  I  see  a 
President  and  a  Congress  standing  tall, 
exhibiting  steely  resolve,  to  stand  up 
and  talk  toug'h  to  a  tinhorn  dictator  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  willing  to  borrow 
money  from  abroad,  and  risk  our 
troops'  lives  to  protect  our  allies'  oil. 
With  all  of  that  courage.  I  ask.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  the  President 
and  Congress,  where  is  the  courage  to 
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deal  with  the  threat  from  within— the 
grrowlriK  budget  deficit  and  a  looming 
recession^  Where  is  the  courage  to  de- 
cide we  have  to  start  taklni?  care  of 
thlnjfs  here  at  home'.'  When.  O.  when 
will  we  do  thaf  I  pray  it  is  soon. 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Hirnx)]. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
difficult  time  for  all  of  us  None  of  us 
want  war  and.  indeed.  I  pray  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  still  come  to  his 
senses  and  realize  that  he  and  his  coun- 
try have  nothing  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose  If  he  doesn't  get  out  of 
Kuwait 

The  preliminaries  are  just  about  over 
In  this  standoff  of  Iraq  against  the 
world  The  clock  is  ticking  and  winding 
down  to  kickoff  time  Another  phase  of 
this  world  struggle  on  January  15  be- 
gins. On  that  date  the  11  N  resolution 
allows  but  doesn't  require  the  use  of 
force  to  accomplish  what  diplomacy 
has  not  been  able  to  do — and  that  is  to 
free  Kuwait  from  the  brutal  aggression 
of  the  Iraqi  forces  of  Saddam  Hussein 
and  the  continued  devastation  of  that 
nation 

Ours  is  a  p)eace-lovlng  Nation,  and  we 
do  not  relish  participation  in  the  vio- 
lence and  destruction  of  this  awful 
game  called  war  But  we  cannot  stand 
by  and  let  Saddam  Hussein,  a  menace 
to  the  world,  get  by  with  blatant  ag- 
gression that  threatens  the  peace,  se- 
curity, and  freedom  of  people  around 
the  globe. 

In  my  view,  the  American  people  do 
not  want  us  to  engage  in  this  conflict 
by  waging  a  long-drawn-out  land  war. 
However,  we  applaud  our  forces  In  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  who,  by  their 
presence  and  vigilance,  have  already 
checked  the  aggression  of  this  madman 
of  the  Middle  Esist  in  his  quest  to  over- 
run Saudi  .\rabia  and  perhaps  other  na- 
tions But.  If  we  must  ►>ngage  In  hostile 
action,  as  we  may  be  forced  to  do.  we 
must  use  our  best  resources  to  win  it 
quickly  and  decisively  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  life  The  use  of  air  power, 
special  forces,  and  the  latest  tech- 
nology will  bring  us  the  victory. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  seen 
marvelous  changes  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Eastern  bloc  nations  as  they 
have  moved  toward  democracy  and 
sought  to  emulate  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  nations  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all  We  rejoice  with  these  people  as 
they  continue  toward  the  goal  of  free- 
dom from  oppression.  It  is  a  rocky  road 
as  witness  the  current  problems  In  the 
Soviet  republics. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  has  become 
abundantly  clear  in  the  last  6  months. 
There  are  threats  other  than  the  So- 
viet Union  Who  would  have  thought. 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  a  small 
country  like  Iraq  could  challenge  the 
world  with  behavior  such  as  that  of 
Saddam  Hussein  This  Is  all  the  more 
reason  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 


for  the  free  world  to  disarm  .Mthough 
we  support  an  orderly  drawdown. 
America  must  retain  a  strong  defense 
to  be  able  to  defend  against  the  despots 
of  the  world 

America,  through  its  history,  has 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  to  be  and  re- 
main a  free  nation.  Thousands  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  it's 
encouraging  to  know  that  we  still  have 
those  who  are  willing  to  fight  and  die 
for  our  freedom  and  security 

WTielher  through  diplomacy  or  by 
force,  the  game  plan  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  be  stopped  now  or  he  will  be 
an  even  greater  threat  to  world  peace 
in  the  future  If  he  chooses  war,  and 
Its  his  choice,  he  cannot  win 

For  us  to  win  quickly  and  decisively 
we  need  to  be  together  In  unity.  The 
President  has  done  a  good  job  of  mobi- 
lizing world  support.  Now,  we  need  to 
put  aside  partisanship  and  show  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  are  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Nations  In  an  all-out  ef- 
fort that  will  prevail  for  the  future 
good  of  all  the  world. 

Vote  for  Solaxz-Michel  to  enforce  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions. 
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I'ARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
ObeIi').  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parllamentar>'  Inquiry. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  a  situation  develop- 
ing over  here  where  some  of  us  who  feel 
as  keenly  about  this  as  any  Member  in 
the  House  are  finding  there  is  no 
oppportunity  for  time  to  speak.  With 
one  Member  after  another  getting  up 
to  say  this  is  the  most  Important  vote 
they  will  make  in  5,  10,  15  or  20  years, 
and  I  agree  with  that,  how  do  we  sud- 
denly get  into  a  position  where  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  to  the  gulf  three 
times,  or  Members  like  myself  who 
spent  5  hours  yesterday  In  Intelligence 
hearings 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  not  propounding  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  parliamentary  Inquiry  Is, 
What  is  the  procedure  to  get  the  debate 
extended  for  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  the  proper  proce- 
dure Is  to  discuss  that  question  with 
the  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr  BONIOR.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like    to   respond    because   I    think    the 


gentleman  does  raise  a  very  important 
and  a  very  good  point 

It  was  not  the  intention  at  all  of  the 
Rules  Committee  or  the  leadership  to 
restrict  this  debate  In  fact,  we  will 
bend  over  backward  to  make  sure  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  heard  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  To  that  end, 
we  did  include  in  the  rule.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  a  provision  that  will 
allow  the  majority  leader  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  minority  leader  to  extend 
the  debate  for  additional  time  when 
and  if  that  is  necessary 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Excel- 
lent, and  I  commend  them  for  their 
foresight 

Mr.  BONIOR.  And  those  conversa- 
tions, by  the  way.  are  going  on  right 
now. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr  Pa.netta),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker,  before  I 
get  into  the  substance  of  these  re- 
marks, I  first  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  and  to  all 
of  you  who  are  participating  in  this  de- 
bate. I  truly  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  our  House  and  of  our  de- 
mocracy that  we  fully  debate  and  re- 
flect the  concerns  of  the  .American  peo- 
ple as  to  the  direction  of  this  Nation  in 
the  future. 

As  this  debate  goes  on.  I  think  it  is 
Important  to  stress  two  messages  One. 
to  the  American  people  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  dif- 
ferences that  are  shown  here  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  fear  the  kind  of 
strong  feelings  that  are  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  This  debate  is 
the  best  of  what  our  democracy  is  all 
about  and  ultimately  we  will  make  a 
choice. 

The  other  message,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  to  go  to  Saddam  Hussein:  That  he 
not  misjudge  our  differences,  that  ulti- 
mately we  will  make  the  choice  and  we 
will  unify  behind  that  choice.  Whether 
it  is  sanctions  or  whether  it  is  war.  he 
will  lose. 

The  choice  today  is  not  one  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  support  the  overall  goals 
established  by  the  President  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  choice  today  is  how 
best  to  accomplish  those  goals,  wheth- 
er we  should  continue  the  policy  and 
the  strategy  of  sanctions,  or  whether 
we  should  go  to  war.  That  is  the 
choice 

In  making  that  choice,  we  are  also 
making  decisions  about  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  whether  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  the  sole  policeman 
in  the  world  for  the  future,  or  whether 
we  will  exhaust  every  effort  to  truly 
build  the  kind  of  new  world  order  that 
assures  that  other  major  powers  face 
up  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow    Make  no  mistake  about 


it.  if  we  go  to  war  within  these  next 
few  days  or  weeks,  95  percent  of  the 
military  burden  falls  on  our  shoulders, 
as  it  did  In  Korea,  as  It  did  in  Vietnam, 
and  95  percent  of  the  cost  will  be  borne 
by  the  American  people. 

If  we  continue  the  strategy  on  sanc- 
tions, not  only  do  I  believe  that  mili- 
tarily It  can  continue  to  weaken  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  but  I  also  believe  that  it 
provides  us  the  opportunity  to  truly 
strengthen  the  coalition  of  nations 
that  are  essential  if  we  are  to  confront 
these  kinds  of  bullies  and  tyrants  in 
the  future 

My  friends,  the  bitter  reality  is  that 
whatever  choice  we  make,  whether  it  is 
to  continue  sanctions  or  whether  it  is 
to  go  to  war.  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
this  alone  That  is  the  bitter  reality. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  the 
world's  sole  policeman  in  the  future 
and  expect  to  remain  a  great  power  in 
the  21st  century. 

Look  at  the  state  of  our  economy  at 
the  present  time.  Look  at  the  state  of 
our  economy.  We  are  in  a  recession. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  confirm  that.  In  the  last  quarter 
we  dropped  over  3  percent  in  negative 
growth.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
we  are  looking  at  probably  a  2-percent 
drop  We  are  in  a  serious  recession. 

In  addition  to  that,  unemployment 
now  is  well  over  6  percent  and  expected 
to  go  higher 

The  deficits  that  we  confront  are 
record  deficits,  record  deficits.  We  are 
looking  at  deficits  that  are  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  $330  billion,  if  you  in- 
clude the  Social  Security  surplus.  If 
you  take  Social  Security  out  of  it,  we 
are  5400  billion  in  deficit. 

When  we  went  into  the  Korean  war. 
we  had  a  $3  billion  deficit.  At  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war.  it  was  $6  to 
$8  billion  deficit  that  we  had  in  this 
country.  We  now  have  deficits  of  $330 
billion  for  this  year  and  next  year. 
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In  addition  to  that,  we  are  looking  at 
the  costs  of  the  thrift  situation,  prob- 
ably somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $90 
billion  this  year,  not  to  mention  what 
may  happen  with  the  banks,  and  our 
need  to  respond  to  the  problems  of  the 
FDIC. 

Our  national  security  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  flexing  our  military  muscle; 
our  national  security  is  also  a  matter 
that  relates  to  the  strength  of  our 
economy,  to  the  depth  of  our  resources, 
to  our  capacity  to  meet  needs  within 
our  own  society. 

That  is  the  lesson  of  what  is  going  on 
In  the  Soviet  Union  today.  The  whole 
thrust  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union  today  is  that  they  recognize  that 
they  cannot  be  a  first-rate  military 
power  and  a  third-rate  economic  power 
when  It  comes  to  dealing  with  their 
own  society. 


The  essence  of  our  national  security 
is  both  military  and  economic 
strength. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  there  are 
broader  foreign  policy  issues  and 
broader  defense  issues  that  are,  obvi- 
ously, going  to  be  involved  as  we  deter- 
mine the  course  of  action.  But  we  have 
a  responsibility  here,  as  we  make  these 
choices,  to  look  to  the  future  and  to 
look  to  the  price  that  is  involved  in 
what  we  do  today. 

Regardless  of  what  your  feelings  may 
be  about  the  power  of  the  President  to 
start  a  war  or  not.  regardless  of  that 
dispute,  there  is  no  question,  there  is 
no  constitutional  question  as  to  who 
ultimately  pays  the  bill.  We  do. 

We  have  to  ultimately  pay  this  price, 
whatever  it  is. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  say  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
from  the  administration  testimony  as 
to  the  cost  estimates  involved  here  and 
what  our  allies  have  contributed. 

For  months  the  Budget  Committee 
and  I  have  asked  the  administration, 
the  State  Department,  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  testimony  as  to  what  are 
the  costs  involved  here. 

We  set  a  hearing  in  early  December. 
They  said  they  could  not  provide  the 
information  because  they  needed  more 
time. 

We  set  a  hearing  on  January  4.  They 
were  prepared  to  testify  and  then  or- 
dered not  to  testify. 

That  IS  not  only  true  for  the  Budget 
Committee,  it  is  true  for  other  com- 
mittees on  both  the  House  and  Senate 
sides. 

The  fact  is  the  administration  is  now 
asking  us  to  pay  a  price  but  they  do 
not  want  to  tell  us  what  the  price  is. 
We  need  to  know  the  full  costs  that  are 
involved  here — in  human  lives  and  in 
dollars. 

That  is  the  essence  of  our  democ- 
racy— is  the  partnership  between  Gov- 
ernment and  people  that  make  deci- 
sions knowing  all  of  the  risks  involved. 

We  need  to  know  that  information. 
When  we  talk  about  the  lesson  of  Viet- 
nam, there  is  no  question  that  one  of 
the  lessons  of  Vietnam  is  that  when 
you  commit  forces,  you  had  better 
commit  them  to  win,  to  victory.  But 
the  other  point  is  that  you  cannot 
achieve  victory  unless  you  are  willing 
to  sustain  the  cost  in  dollars,  in  lives, 
in  equipment  in  resources,  and  in  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  That 
is  the  essence  of  the  lesson  of  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  be  afraid  to  confront  these 
costs,  particularly  in  times  of  recession 
and  particularly  in  times  of  the  kind  of 
deficits  that  we  face. 

Further,  this  is  not  supposed  to  be 
our  fight  alone.  The  President,  to  his 
credit,  has  established  an  effort  to  try 
to  unify  other  nations  behind  this 
strategy.  But  the  new  world  order 
today  is  more  a  slogan  than  a  reality, 
we  all  know  that.  Countries  who  will 
benefit  the  most  from  what  we  do  in 
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the  Middle  East  and  who  can  best  pro- 
vide troops  and  money  are  standing  on 
the  sidelines.  We  are  talking  about  na- 
tions that  are  not  recovering  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  11;  we  etre 
talking  about  major  economic  powers. 
They  are  full  partners,  full  partners 
when  it  comes  to  competing  with  us  on 
the  economic  front,  full  partners.  They 
are  out  there  beating  us  every  day. 

But  they  are  not  full  partners  when 
it  comes  to  the  kind  of  military  and 
dollar  commitment  that  you  need  to 
make  when  you  confront  this  kind  of 
crisis.  They  are  standing  on  the  side- 
lines. 

Now.  what  are  the  costs  of  Desert 
Shield,  as  best  as  we  can  determine 
without  the  help,  unfortunately,  of  the 
administration?  Let  me  refer  you  to 
this  chart  that  I  have  before  you.  This 
is  the  best  information  that  we  have 
from  the  GAO  and  the  CBO. 

The  costs  to  date  of  Desert  Shield  for 
fiscal  year  1990  amount  to  $2.7  billion. 
For  fiscal  year  1991  it  amounts  to 
about  $30  billion. 

There  are  estimates  that  range  some- 
where between  $23  billion  to  $30  billion. 
We  think  $30  billion  is  probably  most 
accurate. 

WTiat  are  the  costs  of  armed  conflict? 
That  is  what  we  face,  obviously,  within 
these  next  few  days.  The  costs  per  day 
of  conflict  obviously  depend  on  what 
kind  of  war  we  in  fact  are  engaged  in. 
The  Arab-Israeli  war— the  6-day  war— 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  best  to 
focus  on.  was  $750  million  a  day.  The 
costs  that  other  experts  tell  us  could 
range  as  high  as  $2  billion  a  day. 

So  we  use  an  estimate  of  about  $1  bil- 
lion per  day  and  assume,  hopefully, 
that  if  we  do  go  into  war  it  will  not 
last  beyond  30  days. 

And  if  you  do  that,  the  costs  we  are 
looking  at.  of  a  military  conflict,  are 
approximately  $60  billion.  If  you  talk 
about  the  costs  of  continued  presence 
and  the  necessary  assistance  following 
any  war  and  everything  else  that  has 
to  go  beyond  it.  it  goes  even  higher. 

We  have  basically  lost  the  savings  in 
the  budget  agreement  established  last 
year,  which  was  $42  billion,  not  to  men- 
tion the  impact  all  of  this  will  have  on 
an  economy  in  recession. 

Now.  if  you  look  at  the  commitment 
of  our  allies  to  date,  they  have  com- 
mitted approximately  $15  billion  to  $20 
billion  in  pledges,  but  all  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  Defense  Cooperation  Ac- 
count is  $4.3  billion:  that  is  all.  Our 
wealthiest  allies  are  on  the  sidelines  of 
this  conflict. 

So,  for  those  reasons,  and  again  I  rec- 
ognize that  while  we  discuss  costs, 
there  are  other  defense  and  foreign  pol- 
icy issues  that  we  have  to  consider. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman, how  muih  has  Japan  contrib- 
uted to  date' 

Mr.  PANETTA  Japan,  which  re- 
ceives and  Is  dependent  upon  for  70  per- 
cent of  its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
has  only  paid  about  $400  million  in  this 
effort  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  recognize  there  are  de- 
fense and  diplomatic  issues  that  are 
Important  here.  But  I  also  think  it  is 
imp<jrtant  for  us  to  look  at  the  future 
costs  of  this  Nation  We  have  to  decide 
what  kind  of  Nation  we  want  in  the 
next  century 

If  we  go  it  alone,  we  will  pay  the 
price  alone.  If  we  try  to  work  together 
with  these  other  nations,  we  can  build 
the  kind  of  world  order,  the  coalition 
that  is  needed  to  truly  establish  the 
kind  of  partnership  that  can  take  on 
Hussein  or  take  on  any  other  bully  in 
the  world. 

What  I  see  now  is  that  we  are  follow- 
ing the  path  that  we  followed  since 
Korea,  taking  on  every  war  on  our  own. 

The  British  Empire  had  countless 
wars.  flKhtintf  every  enemy  in  the 
world  that  wa«  threateninK  its  colonies 
and  eventually  eroding  its  own  secu- 
rity, eventually  destroying  its  own 
power  as  a  consequence. 

We  must  be  an  effective  force  for  the 
future.  So  the  choice  today  Is  the 
choice  between  whether  or  not  we  will 
Indeed  erode  those  resources  for  the  fu- 
ture or  whether  we  will  build  a  part- 
nership that  will  not  only  protect 
International  securit.y  for  the  future 
but  will  protect  the  security  within  our 
own  society 

That  Is  the  choice  I  ur^e  you  to  vote 
to  continue  the  policy  of  sanctions  be 
cause  it  will  give  us  the  oppwrtunity  to 
establish  the  kind  of  partnership  that 
we  need  to  provide  true  peace  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr  BROOMFIELn  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr   Bii.ihakis] 

Mr  BILIRAKIS  Mr  Speaker,  before 
this  week  is  out  each  of  us  will  cast 
what  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most 
Important  votes  of  our  lives 

I  earnestly  believe  that  what  we  will 
decide  In  the  coming  days  goes  far  be- 
yond the  price  of  gas  or  the  reestab- 
llshment  of  a  desert  sheikhdom,  as  I 
have  heard  alleged.  No.  what  hangs  in 
the  balance  here  Is  nothing  less  than 
global  order,  the  legitimacy  of  recog- 
nized boundaries  around  the  world  and 
the  primacy  of  international  law 

My  friends,  a  new  world  is  forming  in 
the  post-cold- war  collapse  of  com- 
munism: New  free  nations  are  strug- 
gling for  life,  and  this  new  world  is  still 
a  fragile  thing  Indeed,  it  can  be  dealt 
a  mortal  blow  by  a  predatory  despot 
who  is  willing  to  act  recklessly  and 
without  conscience  in  a  dangerous 
place  and  time 

He  must  be  stopped  now.  peacefully  if 
possible,  but  he  must  be  stopped  For 
that  reason.  I  will  support  legislation 


that  I  believe  offers  the  greatest 
chance  of  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  is,  the 
bipartisan  resolution  offered  by  my 
colleagues.    Mr.    BROOMFIKI.D    and    Mr 

SOLARZ. 

We  in  this  Chamber  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  believe  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  be  convinced  by  economic 
sanctions  to  leave  Kuwait  in  peace. 
However,  I  have  seen  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence of  this  In  the  past  6  months,  and 
without  the  threat  of  armed  force 
being  used  against  him  at  any  time.  I 
do  not  foresee  Saddam  altering  his 
course  of  pillage,  murder,  rape,  and  de- 
struction. 

As  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  I  do  not  make 
this  decision  lightly,  but  neither  do  I 
believe  that  Kuwait  and  the  people  of 
Kuwait  can  last  another  6  months 
without  a  resolution  to  its  occupation 
by  Iraqi  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  report  on 
Iraqi  human  rights  violations  In  Ku- 
wait This  report  was  issued  by  Am- 
nesty International  on  December  19. 
and  it  documents  every  manner  of  vile 
and  wretched  abuse  Imaginable.  I  am 
thorougly  revolted  by  account  after  ac- 
count of  beatings,  torture  and  molesta- 
tions, not  to  mention  the  systematic 
looting  and  hauling  off  to  Iraq  of  ev- 
erything of  value  to  be  found. 

These  accounts  and  the  recent  events 
in  Geneva  convince  me  that  Saddam 
will  stop  only  when  he  is  stopped.  By 
passing  the  Broomfield-Solarz  resolu- 
tion today  and  strengthening  President 
Bush's  hand  at  this  critical  time,  we 
may  finally  convince  Saddam  that  we 
are  in  deadly  earnest  when  we  demand 
that  he  give  up  his  Imperialistic  obses- 
sion and  withdraw  his  troops 

The  far-flung  countries  of  the  world, 
through  their  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations,  have  clearly  seen  the 
danger  of  an  unchecked  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  have  overwhelmingly  voted  to 
support  U.N.  Resolution  678.  A  clear 
and  unmistakable  message  must  be 
sent  to  him  and  others  like  him  around 
the  world. 

This  weekend  we  can  reaffirm  our 
support  for  this  U.N.  resolution  by 
passing  the  Broomfleld-Solarz  legisla- 
tion, but  firmly  and  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  opposing  this  first,  criti- 
cal threat  to  the  post-cold-war  peace  If 
Saddam  is  not  stopped  here  and  now. 
he  will  be  back— and  he  will  be  strong- 
er 

We  must  give  the  President  the  tools 
and  the  leverage  today  to  turn  back 
Saddam  at  this  juncture  if  we  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  peacefully  resolving 
this  crisis.  In  so  doing,  we  may  avoid  a 
far,  far  greater  calamity  tomorrow 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  the 
Broomfleld-Solarz  resolution  and  to  do 
so  by  a  wide  margin. 
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Mr.  BONIOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin], 

Mr.  LEV'LN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Sp)eaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution  and  In  opposition  to 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution.  I  do  so 
reluctantly  I  vigorously  supported  the 
President  in  this  initial  action  In  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  felt  that  Congress 
should  conduct  itself  in  a  way  that  will 
not  undercut  the  chances  for  successful 
discussions. 

Now,  with  the  deadlock  at  Geneva 
and  the  issues  squarely  before  Con- 
gress. I  have  spent  the  last  days  look- 
ing for  the  balance  of  argument  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  President  I  sim- 
ply have  not  found  that  balance.  I  do 
not  rel.v  on  procedural  issues  by  con- 
gressional authority  or  arguments 
about  giving  a  blank  check  to  the 
President. 

Indeed,  in  my  judgment  the  ink  reads 
very  clearly  here.  Under  Michel-Solarz 
that  would  be  Presidential  authority  to 
commit  American  personnel  In  a  mas- 
sive offensive  action  against  a  very 
specific  enemy 

For  me  the  basic  question  boils  down 
this  way.  In  early  November  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  fateful  shift  in  direction 
from  reliance  on  sanctions  backed  by 
the  threat  of  force  to  a  massive  offen- 
sive cap)abllity  within  a  timetable  so 
tight  that  there  was  no  chance  that 
economic  sanctions  could  work  That 
fateful  shift  was  undertaken  without 
congressional  consultation  or  approval. 

Congress  is  now  faced  with  the  con- 
sequences. The  massive  show  of  offen- 
sive strength  has  not  forced  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait,  and  Congress  Is 
now  asked  to  support  the  next  step  In 
a  policy  of  escalation. 

Supporters  of  war  authorization  at 
this  time  urge  that  represents  the  best 
weapon  to  force  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  p)eacefully.  I  acknowledge 
that  possibility,  but  so  must  its  pro- 
ponents acknowledge  that  war  author- 
ization Is  Indeed  a  two-edged  sword 
which  could  become  an  instrument  of 
war  instead  of  one  of  peace 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  last  days  I  re- 
viewed carefully  to  the  fullest  avail- 
able information  on  potential  loss  of 
life,  and  I  have  done  so  as  one  who  be- 
lieves that  there  are  Indeed  occasions 
for  the  legitimate  use  of  force  I  would 
like  to  believe  the  most  optimistic  sce- 
narios about  potential  American  troop 
casualties,  but  because  of  the  sobering 
advice  of  some  of  the  experts  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  and  because  of  the 
value  of  human  life.  I  believe  that  we 
must  assume,  if  not  the  worst  case, 
somewhere  In  the  middle,  and  that 
would  be  the  loss  of  at  least  several 
thousand  .American  men  and  women.  I 
have  asked  myself  then  how  I  would 
vote  if  the  several  thousand  might  in- 
clude one  of  my  own  four  children.  Be- 
cause in   this  vital  Instance  I  did  not 
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answer  In  the  affirmative  for  my  own 
family.  I  must  answer  in  the  negative 
for  others. 

It  Is  said  that  whatever  the  past,  we 
are  where  we  are.  I  have  weighed  that 
argument  carefully.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  admitted  difficulties  of  re- 
grouping around  economic  sanctions 
with  the  continued  possibility  of  the 
use  of  force  at  a  later  date,  that  those 
difficulties  simply  do  not  outweigh  the 
risks  of  the  potential  loss  of  life  at  this 
time.  Reaching  that  conclusion,  I  now 
have  no  choice  but  to  vote  for  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton and  in  opposition  to 
the  Michel-Solarz  resolution. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OW'ENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
approach  the  opportunity  to  address 
this  House  today,  and  to  participate  in 
this  historic  debate,  with  great  concern 
that  my  contribution  be  serious  and 
thoughtful,  and  that  it  contribute, 
however  inadequately,  to  a  rational 
and  wise  result  I  believe,  as  many  have 
said  and  as  probably  all  of  us  feel,  that 
tomorrow's  votes  will  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  far  reaching  of  our  con- 
gressional years. 

I  remember  reading  that  Winston 
Churchill  once  defined  war  as  that 
event  when  young  men  are  sent  to  die 
for  old  men's  honor.  That  statement, 
more  than  any  other  that  comes  to 
mind,  reflects  my  own  cynicism  about 
our  generation  making  this  fateful  de- 
cision for  those  20  and  30  years  our  jun- 
ior. It  is  their  future,  and  whether  they 
will  have  one.  balanced  against  the  na- 
tional and  human  values  to  be  won  by 
sending  them  out  to  do  our  bidding, 
which  is  at  issue  here. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  came  to  this  House  for 
the  first  time  just  18  years  ago  this 
week,  having  been  elected  on  the  abso- 
lute promise  that  I  would  vote  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war.  The  war  was  then  in 
Its  12th  year,  with  50,000  Americans 
among  the  more  than  1  million  dead. 
The  fateful  vote  came  on  May  13.  1973 
when  the  House  finally  found  adequate 
resolve  to  cut  off  funding  for  that  fruit- 
less, divisive,  and  painful  struggle.  I  re- 
member the  vote  clearly,  the  celebra- 
tion here  in  the  well,  and  the  tears  of 
relief  and  gratitude  which,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  my  office.  I  shed  that  after- 
noon 

And  I  promised  myself  then  that  I 
would  never  vote  for  a  war  where 
America's  vital  interests  were  not  at 
risk,  or  where  there  was  an  honorable 
alternative,  and  that  is  the  test  which 
I  have  applied  to  determine  how  I  shall 
vote. 

So  this  has  been  a  difficult  decision, 
though  the  correct  answer  is  clear  to 
me.  because  here  there  is  an  honorable 
alternative.  Sanctions  are  working, 
they  promise  to  cost  few  lives,  require 
only  patience  and  determination. 

My  vision  of  the  new  world  order  is 
different  from  that  of  the  President.  I 


see  a  world  where  American  policy 
need  no  longer  be  determined  by  what 
is  anticommunistic,  nor.  at  least  ini- 
tially, that  which  is  militaristic.  The 
world's  countries,  so  diverse  in  char- 
acter and  in  resources,  can  now  unite 
when  world  order  is  threatened,  as  we 
have  done  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  unite  to 
apply  economic  and  political  pressures, 
and  thereby  avoid  resorting,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  ultimate  brutality  of 
war. 

One  man  recently  said  that  I  should 
support  the  President,  that  he  was  the 
only  national  leader,  and  that  I  am 
just  a  Congressman.  If.  as  he  promised 
me.  my  vote  to  keep  consistency  with 
my  judgment  and  my  conscience  by 
disagreeing  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief  costs  me  the  opportunity  to  sit  in 
this  body,  so  be  it.  I  am  at  peace  with 
that  issue. 

A  unified  world  has.  in  Iraq,  applied 
economic  sanctions  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  America's  chief  of  intelligence. 
CIA  Director  William  Webster,  are 
working.  Secretary  Baker  told  us  at  a 
small  Foreign  Affairs  briefing  just  5 
weeks  a^o  that  sanctions.  In  his  words, 
"are  beginning  to  bite."  Director  Web- 
ster, just  3  weeks  ago.  provided  the  de- 
tails to  our  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. The  America  led  embargo  around 
Iraq  has  closed  off  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  its  imports  and  97  percent  of  its 
exports.  Its  foreign  exchange  reserves 
will  be  nearly  depleted  by  spring.  Iraq 
will  not  have  the  capability  to  be  self- 
sufficient  in  food  production  this  year, 
and  will  produce,  in  fact,  less  than  one- 
half  the  grain  they  need.  Major  repairs 
to  Iraq's  sophisticated  aircraft  will  be 
crippled  because  of  the  exodus  of  for- 
eign technicians. 

So  why  are  we  rushing  headlong  into 
war.  with  the  specter  of  many  young 
men  and.  yes.  young  women,  dying  in 
the  sands  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq— British 
and  French  and  Egyptians  as  well  as 
Americans?  And  what  of  the  bystander 
victims?  'What  will  be  true  costs  of  this 
war,  in  human  terms''  No  one  knows 
the  suffering  which  unleashing  the 
dogs  of  war  will  bring.  The  administra- 
tion refuses  to  discuss  it. 

Who  are  we  to  believe  about  the 
war's  costs  in  blood  and  p)ain?  Will  it  be 
a  few  hundred  Americans,  as  some  reli- 
able sources  have  argued  just  this 
week,  or  will  it  be.  as  Defense  Depart- 
ment sources  earlier  leaked  several 
months  ago.  from  10.000  to  30.000? 

We  have  heard  much  in  this  debate 
about  body  bags.  Last  weekend,  a 
friend  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  document 
published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  December  26,  1990.  entitled 
"The  Commerce  Business  Daily."  This 
publication  is.  as  its  subtitle  indicates 
"a  daily  list  of  government  procure- 
ment invitations  and  contract 
awards." 

Page  32  of  that  document  for  Decem- 
ber 26,  1990  lists  awards  of  four  con- 
tracts to  purchase  40.000  body  bags,  or 
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in  the  official  terminology,  "pouches, 
human  remains." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  international  community 
have  been  struggling  against  two  evils 
since  the  second  of  August.  The  first  is 
Saddam  Hussein's  unprovoked,  brutal, 
and  intolerable  agrgression  against  Ku- 
wait. The  second  is  the  clock — for  as 
every  day  passes  without  a  resolution 
to  this  crisis,  more  innocent  people  suf- 
fer under  Iraqi  occupation,  and  more 
members  of  the  international  coalition 
suffer  from  economic  sanctions  they 
must  enforce. 

There  is  a  point  at  which  the  waiting 
must  end.  It  may  be  that  economic 
sanctions  will  not  produce  the  results 
which,  until  2  months  ago.  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  assured  us 
would  follow,  but  the  time  to  abandon 
sanctions  has  not  yet  come.  Wlien  that 
point  is  reached,  it  will  require,  in  my 
view,  a  new  decision,  because  it  is  one 
thing  to  invoke  economic  sanctions, 
and  it  is  another  to  Invoke  military  ac- 
tion with  its  resultant  and  incalculable 
death  and  suffering.  That  is  what  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  pro- 
vides, and  that  is  why  I  will  vote  for  it. 

When  we  ended  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
promised  myself  that  I  would  never 
support  a  war  effort  for  this  country 
unless  our  vital  security  interests  were 
threatened.  President  Jimmy  Carter 
first  recognized  that  free  flowing  oil 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  was  a  vital 
security  interest  of  this  country.  Never 
mind  the  stupidity  that  allowed  the 
death  a  decade  ago  of  efforts  which  he 
and  many  others  supported  to  free  us 
from  the  economic  bondage  of  depend- 
ency on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  we  face  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  today  because  we — and  most  of 
the  world— have  allowed  ourselves  to 
rely  for  economic  vitality  upon  crude 
oil  produced  on  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

The  world  faces  war  today  for  the 
noble  cause  of  a  new  world  order.  But 
that  high  sounding  phrase  is,  in  fact, 
bottomed  on  the  world's  need  for  oil 
and  America  has  stepped  forward  once 
again  to  play  the  role  of  world's  police- 
man to  make  everything  right.  No  one 
else,  we  are  told,  will  do  it.  All  the 
world  is  behind  us.  in  this  selfless  un- 
dertaking, but.  as  someone  mentioned 
last  night,  they  should  be  at  our  side. 

I  have  praised,  as  many  others,  the 
President's  brilliant  leadership  in 
bringing  world  powers  into  alliance  to 
impose  the  sanctions  on  Iraq,  and  in 
seeking  U.N.  support.  But  it  can  legiti- 
mately be  asked  why  Amierica  is  not 
one  of  many  forces  of  more  equal  pro- 
portion, under  a  U.N.  fla«:.  and  why  the 
huge  new  resources  pouring  into  the 
treasuries  of  those  Persian  Gulf  coun- 
tries, whose  very  existence  we  defend, 
are  not.  in  fact,  paying  the  costs  of 
that  defense.  A  war  effort  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  could  cost,  we  were  told  yes- 
terday by  the  House's  budget  chair- 
man, a  billion  dollars  per  day. 
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This  global  alliance,  we  are  told  by 
the  administration's  spokesmen  and  by 
Members  debating  today,  will  begin  to 
disintegrate  if  we  do  not  go  to  war 
now  Others  assure  us  that  the  alliance 
win  begin  to  break  up  if.  in  fact,  war  is 
undertaken  and  it  takes  more  than  a 
few  days.  In  fact,  as  all  Members  know, 
the  alliance  is  a  couple  of  old  friends, 
principally  the  British  and  the  P'rench 
whose  numbers  are  very  small  m  com- 
parison with  ours,  and  Arab  countries 
whose  existence  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  America's  efforts. 
This  war  will  be  basically  an  American 
action  and  our  allies,  most  of  them,  are 
simply  holding  our  coat.  The  two 
greatest  world  economic  powers,  both 
of  whom  depend,  as  we  do  not.  up»in 
Middle  {■:astern  oil,  are  not  present 
militarily  nor.  in  any  sitrniflcant  way, 
economically  They  are  figuratively 
averting  their  eyes,  pleading  pre- 
occupation with  their  own  problems 

So  we  appear  on  the  verge  of  an 
American  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I 
still  have  hopes,  though  I  cannot  base 
them  on  anything  except  my  normal 
optimism  about  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  man's  better  instincts— In  this  case 
avoiding  an  absolutely  unjustifiable, 
Intellectually  and  morally  indefensible 
war  effort. 

Our  hopes  and  prayers  go  with  U.N 
Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cueller,  with  whom  I  visited  briefly 
last  Monday  in  New  York  The  French 
and  the  European  Community  are  mak- 
ing a  last  effort  It  is  said  that  King 
Fahd  and  King  Hussein,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  call  a  friend,  and  President 
Benjadid  of  Algeria  are  making  efforts. 
Others  will  try 

But  when  I  contemplate  what  will  re- 
sult if  they  fail,  my  optimism  fades  I 
see  the  probability  of  a  bloody  war 
which  will  claim  thousands  of  lives  and 
destabilize  the  region  for  years  to 
come,  putting  back  America's— and  Is- 
rael's—abilities to  live  at  peace  with 
the  Arab  world  for  generations 

We  are  told  that  if  we  make  any  com- 
promise with  Saddam  Hussein  at  all, 
that  we  resort  to  appeasement,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  traded  for  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  Like  all  in 
this  Chamber.  I  pray  he  will  realize 
how  poor  his  chances  are.  and  foresee- 
ing the  destruction  of  his  war  capabil- 
ity, much  of  his  country  and  many  of 
his  countrymen,  will  choose  to  begin  to 
leave  Kuwait. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President's  decision 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
ensure  an  offensive  option,  his  decision 
to  increase  the  deployment  to  nearly 
450.000  men  and  women,  and  his  implied 
intention  to  move  quickly  after  the 
U.N  January  15  deadline,  all  set  the 
United  States  on  a  collision  course 
with  Iraq  This  date,  selected  arbitrar 
lly.  has  come  to  represent  the  seminal 
moment  when  peaceful  effort.s  have  ei- 
ther succeeded  or  failed  to  resolve  this 
crisis  This  is  not  the  case 


I  may  eventually  support  the  U.N. 
resolution  authorizing  all  necessary 
means,  and  I  do  not  preclude  the  even- 
tual use  of  force  to  remove  Saddam 
Hussein  from  Kuwait  But  I  do  not  now 
believe  that  is  necessary  The  Presi- 
dent m  hopes  of  making  our  military 
threat  credible — has  attempted  to  pre- 
clude the  strategy  of  sanctions  upon 
which  he  initially  introduced  troops 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess, undermined  the  prospects  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  conflict 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reject  the  linkage  of 
this  act  of  aggression  with  the  Pal- 
estinian problem.  I  reject  rewarding 
Saddam  Hussein  in  any  manner  what- 
soever However,  we  are  apparently 
headed  for  war  after  January  15.  and  I 
will  not  be  a  party  to  imperiling  the 
lives  of  our  troops  in  the  gulf  without 
the  conviction  that  all  peaceful  alter- 
natives have  been  exhausted. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East.  I  have 
traveled  widely  throughout  the  Middle 
East  over  the  last  3  years.  I  pretend  no 
expertise,  but  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  leaders  of  the  countries 
of  the  region  and  have  tried  to  under- 
stand, in  particular,  the  struggle  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  In 
fact.  I  returned  just  3  weeks  ago  from 
a  visit  to  Israel  and  six  Arab  countries. 

While  there  I  visited,  like  many  of 
the  members  of  this  House  have,  with 
the  IrooEMS  in  Saudi  .Arabia  While  visit- 
ing the  First  Marine  Division  just  20 
miles  from  the  Kuwaiti  border.  I  met 
three  young  men  from  my  State  of 
Utah.  One  of  them  asked  me;  "Will  you 
send  us  to  war'' "  The  question  haunted 
me.  and  still  does  It  was  asked  with- 
out fear  and  without  apparent  appre- 
hension. Both  emotions  are  present 
today  as  I  contemplate  the  impact  of 
the  votes  we  will  cast  tomorrow 

Opinions  on  how  this  crisis  should  be 
resolved  are  widely  varied  in  the  Mid- 
dle E^ast.  but  all  agree  that  war  will 
transform  and  destabilize  the  region 
for  years  to  come  It  will  imperil  mod- 
erate Arab  governments  It  will  feed 
the  fury  of  hatred  and  intransigence, 
and  drive  the  rampant  growth  of  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism  Undoubtedly 
terrorism  will  increase  These  de- 
stabilizing forces  are  clearly  not  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  or  of  our 
closest  ally  in  the  region.  Israel 

I  found  that  many  of  those  leaders 
with  whom  I  visited  in  the  Middle  East 
do  not  believe  sanctions  will  work. 
This  is  partly  true  because  the  admin- 
istration has  downplayed  sanctions, 
have  changed  earlier  representations, 
and  in  recent  months  have  been  saying 
sanctions  simply  will  not  do  the  job 
alone,  and,  anyway,  you  don't  want 
Saddam  to  come  out  of  this  with  his 
military  machine  in  workable  condi- 
tion. 

There  were  three  components  in  the 
allied    response    to    Saddam    Hussein: 
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Sanctions,  negotiations,  or  threat  of 
war  The  administration's  decision  to 
engage  in  brinksmanship  has  placed  us 
in  an  untenable  position  because  they 
have  eliminated  sanctions,  leaving 
those  who  are  trying  actively  to  avoid 
the  war  with  nothing  but  linkage  to 
negotiate,  and  linkage  is  unacceptable. 
We  should  not  be  in  that  position. 
Sanctions  are,  in  fact,  a  viable  alter- 
native. It  is  the  a<lministrations  own 
ineptitude  which  has  placed  us  in  this 
intolerable  situation,  and  that  us  very 
regrettable  indeed. 

In  a  totalitarian  country  such  as 
Iraq,  the  decision  to  go  to  war  is  a  rel- 
atively easy  one.  Such  are  the  benefits 
of  dictatorship. 

That  IS  not,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the 
case  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  true 
democracy  This  vote,  as  difficult  as  it 
may  be  for  all  of  us.  is  a  tribute  to  our 
democracy  The  President  may  not  be 
able  to  show  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
Congress  is  unanimous  in  its  support 
for  war.  But  an  open  society's  strength 
is  based  on  its  process  of  consideration 
for  the  views  of  all.  and  this  country  is 
genuinely  divided  on  this  issue  Ameri- 
cans believe,  correctly  so  in  my  view, 
that  we  have  not  exhausted  every 
peaceful  alternative. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  se- 
riousness of  this  debate,  and  the  sol- 
emn manner  with  which  the  Congress 
approaches  this  awesome  task  When 
this  immediate  task  is  over,  and  the 
current  situation  concluded,  one  way 
or  another,  whenever  that  time  will  be. 
there  will  still  remain  the  seemingly 
interminable  conflict  between  our  val- 
ued ally  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  at  that 
time,  the  Congress  will  show  the  same 
interest  and  seriousness  in  search  of  a 
comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  That  is  the  only  way  that  a  last- 
ing peace  with  hope  can  come  to  this, 
the  most  troubled  of  regions,  an  area 
where  peace  is  required  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

D  1240 

.Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman      from      Washington      [Mr. 

CHANDLER] 

Mr  CHANDLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution 

I  think  as  we  discuss  this  Issue,  it  is 
important  to  say  that  I  believe  we  are 
all  trying  to  avoid  a  war.  and  the  ques- 
tion IS  how  best  to  accomplish  that 

First.  I  think  we  need  to  understand 
our  adversary  Let  me  quote  Saddam 
Hussein.  I  think  it  says  it  all  in  one 
sentence  These  are  his  words; 

I  struKKle  for  the  realization  of  Arab  unity 
and  If  necessary.  ihrouRh  the  use  of  force. 
t)ecause  I  am  determined  to  consolidate  a 
.slntfle  Arab  state 

Hussein's  objective  is  very  clear — one 
Arab  state  with  Saddam  Hussein  at  its 
head.   What   that   would   mean   is   two- 
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thirds  of  the  world's  known  oil  reserves 
would  be  under  the  control  of  one  man. 
The  Suez  Canal,  the  transportation 
crossroads  of  the  entire  world,  would 
be  under  the  control  of  one  man.  Key 
allies  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  would  be  threatened  by  one  man. 
and  the  fate  of  the  world's  economy 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

I  do  not  believe  any  amount  of  delay 
or  attempts  at  negotiation,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned,  will  stop  this 
man  or  change  his  mind.  All  his  gains 
have  been  by  the  use  of  force,  including 
murder  and  torture.  Regrettably,  that 
seems  to  be  what  he  understands. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  No.  I  do  not  have 
enough  time.  I  am  sorry. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  second  impor- 
tant point. 

Supporters  of  the  continued  use  of 
sanctions  characterize  their  policy  as 
peaceful,  benign,  nonviolent,  and  with- 
out the  cost  of  lives.  I  think  they  are 
compelled  to  answer  this  question: 
With  sanctions,  will  there  be  suffering, 
hardship,  and  death  in  Iraq'J'  W'ell.  if 
sanctions  are  to  be  effective.  I  think 
the  clear  answer  to  that  question  is 
clearly  yes. 

If  the  answer  is  no.  then  sanctions 
could  not  possibly  succeed. 

Now.  who  will  suffer"*  Will  it  be  Hus- 
sein, his  leaders,  his  troops?  No.  the 
suffering  will  fall  on  the  old.  the 
young,  the  sick,  and  women.  Will  the 
rape,  the  murder,  and  the  torture  of 
Kuwaitis  stop"*  No. 

I  think  we  face  terrible  choices.  But 
when  you  propose  a  policy.  I  think  you 
are  compelled  to  be  forthright  about 
Its  results. 

Suppose  we  use  sanctions  for  a  year 
and  Saddam  Hussein  is  backed  into  a 
comer.  Is  he  going  to  be  any  less  des- 
perate, any  less  ruthless"*  He  likely 
faces  the  destruction  of  his  country  no 
matter  what  policy  option  we  choose. 
Wax  will  very  likely  be  the  result. 
Time,  though,  serves  Hussein  and  his 
purposes.  To  give  Hussein  time  would 
be  to  send  him  the  wrong  message. 

There  is  a  terrible  sickness  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  tried  every  con- 
ceivable treatment,  and  nothing  has 
worked.  We  must  now  lance  the  in- 
fected area  and  remove  this  tumor. 
Hussein  has  the  option  to  render  this 
tumor  benign.  It  is  his  choice.  But  I 
think  we  all  know  that  it  is  malignant 
and  we  must  remove  it  before  it  is 
given  a  chance  to  spread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  carry  that  analogy- 
further,  we  must  give  the  surgeons  the 
tools  to  carry  out  their  task.  Short  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  chemi- 
cal or  biological  weapons,  we  must  give 
our  fighting  men  and  women  every 
means  they  need  to  accomplish  their 
task. 

No  more  'Vletnams! 


If  conflict  becomes  unavoidable,  give 
our  men  and  women  what  they  need  to 
prevail  quickly,  then  bring  them  home. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washin^on  Post,  Jan.  11.  1991] 
Congress  and  War 

Iraq,  says  Speaker  Foley,  is  an  "issue  of 
conscience."  But  that's  to  say  that  only  one 
answer  is  possible  In  fact.  Iraq  is  an  issu#of 
judgment.  Conscientious  legislators  have  dif- 
ferent views  about  it  That  is  what  makes 
the  congressional  debate  on  Iraq  so  excruci- 
atingly difficult. 

That  the  United  States  ha*  large  stakes  in 
the  outcome  of  the  Gulf  crisis  is  no  longer  a 
contentious  issue.  The  threshold  argument 
in  Congress  is  how  best  to  pursue  those 
stakes-by  the  threat  of  war  or  by  further  re- 
liance on  sanctions,  diplomacy  and  the  mili- 
tary buildup  On  this  matter,  as  we  say.  con- 
scientious people  can  differ.  There  are  expert 
analyses  to  support  several  courses.  It  is  a 
close  call. 

But  Congress  is  not  dealing  merely  with 
this  essentially  tactical  question.  Having 
chosen  to  wait  until  this  late  moment  to  ad- 
dress the  crisis  in  a  formal  this-count.s  way, 
Congress  finds  itself  pinned  up  against  the 
Bush  administration's  determined.  United 
Nations-sanctioned  effort  to  enforce  the 
U  N.'s  Jan  15  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait.  So  a  second  argument^ — what 
we  would  call  the  more  urgent  arguments 
necessarily  comes  into  play  whether  to  try 
to  m.ake  the  Bush  enforcement  strategy 
work.  This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  support- 
ing the  president,  although  it  is  partly  that. 
It  is  a  matter  of  suppling  the  president  with 
the  vote  of  confidence,  the  showing  of  sup- 
port, to  strengthen  his  hand  at  the  moment 
when  conceivabl.v  this  powerful  sort  of 
strengthening  of  his  hand  can  innuence  the 
calculations  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  win  him 
over  to  the  withdrawal  that  is  favored  by  al- 
most everyone  in  America. 

It  is  no  longer  seriously  disputed  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  a  menace  to  regional  peace 
and  global  order  and  had  best  be  reined  in 
sooner  so  that  he  does  not  become  an  even 
greater  menace  later.  This  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican government  has  attempted  to  do  Now 
comes  the  squeeze.  Can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  how  Saddam  Hussein  would  read  a 
congressional  vote  that  denied  President 
Bush  the  authority  he  seeks  to  use  force  in 
conformity  with  international  mandate  and 
national  policy  alike?  Does  anyone  think  he 
would  not  take  heart  from  such  a  vote? 

A  war  in  the  Gulf  could  have  incalculable 
and  horrible  effects,  and  we  are  not  calling 
for  the  country  to  launch  an  attack.  But  we 
do  support  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent— a  president  who  personally  knows 
something  about  war — the  authority  to 
make  a  more  plausible  threat  in  these  elev- 
enth-hour circumstances  of  President  Hus- 
sein's pre-deadline  countdown.  Our  judgTnent 
is  that  Congress,  by  deciding  to  authorize 
the  President  to  conduct  war.  materially  im- 
proves his  chances  of  achieving  peace.  It  is  a 
risk,  and  we  would  take  it. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  CHANDLER],  would  remain  in 
the  well.  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  gentleman. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  administra- 
tion's policy  options  have  been  three- 
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fold — an  economic  option,  a  diplomatic 
option,  and  an  offensive  military  op- 
tion. The  gentleman  began  his  re- 
marks— and  I  respect  the  gentleman— 
by  saying  that  this  is  not  really  a 
march  to  war  but  an  effort  to  try  to 
avert  war.  Yet  I  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  gentleman's  argument. 

With  respect  to  option  1,  economic 
sanctions,  the  gentleman,  giving  us  his 
own  assumptions,  gave  a  brilliant  ex- 
planation as  to  why  sanctions  will  not 
work.  So  let  us  take  that  off  the  table. 

Then  the  gentleman  said  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  that  diplomatic 
efforts,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned. will  not  work,  so  let  us  take 
that  off  the  table. 

So  what  the  gentleman  is  really  say- 
ing is  in  direct  contradiction  to  what 
he  started  out  suggesting,  because  if  he 
is  saying  the  economic  option  will  not 
work  and  diplomacy  will  not  work, 
then  is  the  gentleman  not  saying  that 
what  this  debate  is  about  here  is  going 
to  war  with  Iraq,  straight  and  simple, 
so  let  us  strip  all  the  other  discussion 
away  from  it.  because  what  this  really 
is  all  about  is  going  to  war  with  Iraq'' 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  so  I  may  respond"* 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Unless  I  misheard, 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  said. 

Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  there  is  great  risk  of  war  no  mat- 
ter which  policy  is  adopted.  I  think, 
though,  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  more 
likely  to  respond  to  an  immediate 
threat  of  destruction  of  his  country 
than  he  is  likely  to  respond  to  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  which  I  believe  he  will 
interpret  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  most  notably  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  So  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  vote  today  is  a  vote  to 
go  to  war  with  Iraq?  The  gentleman 
says  that  is  the  option,  and  he  thinks 
that  is  the  only  one  left  on  the  table? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  there  is  grave  risk  of  war.  no 
matter  what  option  we  adopt.  What  I 
think,  though,  is  that  paradoxically, 
the  threat  of  war  is  more  likely  to 
yield  the  result  of  peace  than  the 
threat  of  sanctions,  which  I  think  I 
just  heard  the  gentleman  say  will  not 
work  either. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  did  not  say  they 
would  not  work.  I  said,  if  we  were  ac- 
cepting your  assumptions.  The  gen- 
tleman discarded  sanctions,  but  I  am 
not  in  that  position.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that.  I  am  just  saying  that  was 
the  gentleman's  viewpoint. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  WOLPE]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion we  and  the  President  are  in  the 
process  of  making  will  affect  real  lives, 
real  people,  real  families.  We  must  not 
let  that  ftmdamental  truth  be  sanitized 
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away  in  the  technical  jarRon  of  mili- 
tary strategy  and  war  i?amlnK  The  de 
clsion  we  are  about  to  make  is  literally 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  That  is  of 
course  why  this  is  such  a  difficult  deci- 
sion for  all  of  UB 

Let  it  be  clear  that  there  is  no  dls- 
a^eement  in  this  Con>rres8  on  one  es- 
sential point  Saddam  Hussein's  ruth- 
less Invasion  of  Kuwait  cannot  and  will 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  The  world  sim- 
ply cannot  permit  a  dictator  as  ambi- 
tious and  ruthless  as  Hussein  to  seize 
control  of  the  rejfion's  critical  energy 
resources.  Moreover.  International  ac- 
quiescence to  Hussein's  act  of  naked 
aggression  would  only  encourage  simi- 
lar acts  by  other  tyrannical  regimes. 

It  needs  also  to  be  said  plainly  that 
there  are  indeed  times  when  lives  must 
be  risked  in  the  struggle  against  tyr- 
anny and  for  freedom.  We  Americans 
understand  that  very  clearly  That  is 
why.  following  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, most  Americans  applauded  the 
President  s  quick  and  effective  deploy- 
ment of  American  troops  to  Saudi  Ara 
bia  to  deter  further  aggression  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein  s  forces  That  is  also  why 
Americans  supported  the  Presidents 
decision  to  use  military  force,  if  nee 
essary,  to  secure  an  international  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  Iraq.  These  deci- 
sions were  not  without  risk  or  cost,  but 
they  were  recognized  by  most  Ameri- 
cans as  prudent  and  necessary  re- 
sponses to  Iraq's  aggression  And  they 
received  the  broadest  possible  hlpiirti- 
san  support  in  the  Congress. 

But  now  we  are  being  asked  to  aban- 
don these  policies  and  to  launch  offen- 
sive military  action  We  are  being  told 
It  is  time  for  war  Why''  Why  the  rush 
to  war""  Why  abandon  a  strategy  that 
has  been  largely  successful  for  an  infi- 
nitely more  costly  and  risky  initiative 
that  will  inevitably  mean  a  huge  loss 
of  life,  and  is  very  likely  to  produce  a 
wholly  unpredictable  spiral  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  and  increased  inter- 
national instability'' 

Clearly,  if  there  should  he  a  war. 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate 
military  outcome  If  we  fight,  we  will 
prevail  and  Saddam  Hussein  will  suffer 
a  crushing  defeat  But  at  what  cosf 
And  at  what  consequences  for  the  Mid- 
dle East,  for  America,  and  for  the 
world. 

Yes.  war  is  an  option.  But  war  must 
be  a  last  resort,  to  be  Initiated  only 
when  it  is  clear  that  sanctions  and  di- 
plomacy have  failed,  and  when  we  can 
be  reasonably  confident  that  military 
success  will  yield  more  than  a  pyrrhlt 
victory  War  must  be  a  last  resort 
Surely  our  impatience  is  not  a  suffl 
clent  reason  to  put  the  lives  of  young 
American  men  and  women  at  risk  Nor 
is  the  failure  to  meet  an  arbitrary,  self- 
imposed  deadline  a  sufficient  reason  to 
conclude  that  diplomacy  has  failed 

Two  central  arguments  are  being  ad- 
vanced by  those  supporting  the  Solar7- 
Broomfleld     proposed     declaration     of 


war.  First,  it  is  claimed  that  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  that  have  been  im- 
posed are  not  working  and  will  never 
succeed  in  expelling  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  simply  wrong  to 
say  that  the  initial  strategy  to  stop 
Saddam  Hussein  is  not  working.  Just 
19ok  at  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
less  than  6  months; 

Saudi  Arabia  is  now  defended  against 
attack,  and  Hussein's  fantasy  of  gain- 
ing control  of  the  region's  energy  re- 
sources has  been  shattered. 

The  safety  and  freedom  of  American 
and  other  hostages  have  been  secured. 

The  energy  market  has  been  sta- 
bilized and  the  world  has  discovered  it 
is  able  to  do  without  Kuwaiti  and  Iraqi 
crude 

Inside  Iraq,  the  sanctions  are  biting. 
and  they  are  biting  deeply.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  other  analysts  report  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  Iraqi  imports  and  97 
percent  of  its  expnjrts  have  been  cur- 
tailed, that  the  international  embargo 
is  depriving  Baghdad  of  approximately 
$1.5  billion  of  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings monthly,  that  Iraq's  inability  to 
export  Its  oil  is  costing  over  $70  million 
daily,  and  that  Iraq  s  GNP  has  already 
been  reduced  by  50  percent. 

Does  that  sound  tike  a  failed  sanc- 
tions policy"*  According  to  CIA  Direc- 
tor Webster,  even  Iraq's  military,  par- 
ticularly its  air  force,  is  being  weak- 
ened by  the  sanctions  Major  repairs  to 
sophisticated  aircraft  like  the  F-1  are 
increasingly  difficult  because  of  the  ex- 
odus of  foreign  technicians  In  addi- 
tion, a  lack  of  spare  piirls  and  lubri- 
cants will,  over  time,  take  an  increas- 
ingly severe  toll  on  Iraqi  ground  forces 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  now  virtually  alone  in  the  Mid- 
dle East— politically,  militarily,  and 
economically  isolated.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schlesinger: 

Saddam  Hussein  staked  Iraq's  position  on 
a  roll  of  the  dlcfr  -and  lost  Only  if  he  has  a 
deeply  masochistic  streak  can  he  regard 
himself  as  rewarded  To  allow  our  polilicai 
rhetoric  to  obscure  the  severe  punishment 
that  has  already  been  meted  out  or  to  suk 
(test  that  our  current  policy  Is  In  some  way 
unsuccessful  •  •  •  strikes  me  as  mis- 
conceived 

It  Is  true  that  one  critical  objective- 
Iraq's  expulsion  from  Kuwait — has  not 
yet  been  achieved.  But  most  experts 
have  insisted  from  the  beginning  that 
it  would  take  a  minimum  of  12  to  18 
months  for  sanctions  to  begin  to  have 
a  politically  significant  effect  within 
Iraq  What  is  remarkable  Is  how  much 
the  sanctions  have  achieved  in  less 
than  6  months  It  is  not  the  failure  of 
sanctions  that  we  should  be  heralding, 
but  their  extraordinary  success. 

The  second  argument  of  those  sup- 
porting a  declaration  of  war  is  that 
time  Is  on  the  side  of  Saddam  Hussein 
because  the  coalition  allied  against 
him  is  too  fragile  to  be  counted  on  to 
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sustain  effective  International  sanc- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  in  fact 
true,  why  should  we  believe  the  co«dl- 
tlon  will  hang  together  in  the  far  risk- 
ier exercise  of  war  No  one  has  ad- 
dressed this  issue  more  incisively  than 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  .^dm.  William  Crowe. 
Testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Admiral  Crowe 
observed; 

I  cannot  understand.  Admiral  Crowe 
writes,  why  some  consider  our  international 
alliance  stronK  enough  to  conduct  intense 
hostilities  but  too  fra<rlle  to  hold  together 
while  we  attempt  a  peaceful  solution  .  I 

sense  more  nervousness  among  our  allies 
about  our  Impetuousness  than  about  our  pa- 
tience 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  one  in  this 
body  that  can  say  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  sanctions  and  diplomacy 
will  eventually  succeed  in  expelling 
Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait,  or  that  fur- 
ther reliance  on  sanctions  and  diplo- 
macy will  be  without  risk  or  cost.  But 
what  of  the  risks  and  costs  inherent  In 
the  decision  to  go  to  war'' 

The  cost  in  human  casualties:  If  a 
ground  war  becomes  part  of  the  battle 
plan,  we  are  told  that  American  casual- 
ties could  be  as  high  as  10.000  to  20.000. 

The  cost  to  an  already  weakened 
American  economy 

The  risk  of  an  uncontrollable  spiral 
of  violence  and  terrorism. 

The  risk  that  military  expenditures, 
and  the  possible  reinstitution  of  the 
draft,  will  force  the  continued  deferral 
of  urgently  needed  domestic  invest- 
ments 

Given  all  of  the  uncertainties  and 
risks  of  war.  does  it  not  make  sense  to 
stay  the  course  with  a  policy  that  is 
manifestly  working  and  that  has  al- 
ready accomplished  a  great  deal  Again 
let  me  quote  .\dmlral  Crowe 

I  firmly  believe  that  Saddam  Hussein  must 
leave  Kuwait  At  the  same  time  given  the 
larger  context  I  judge  It  highly  desirable  to 
achieve  this  goal  In  a  peaceful  fashion.  If 
possible  In  other  words,  we  should  give  sanc- 
tions a  fair  chance  before  we  discard  them  I 
personally  believe  they  will  bring  him  to  his 
knees,  but  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
IS  a  speculative  judgment  If  In  fact  the  sanc- 
tions will  work  In  12  to  18  months  instead  of 
six  months,  the  trade-off  of  avoiding  war 
with  Its  attendant  sacrifices  and  uncertain- 
ties would,  in  my  view,  be  more  than  worth 
It 

Admiral  Crowe  concluded  his  testi- 
mony with  these  words: 

It  may  be  that  Saddam  Hussein's  ego  is  so 
t-ngaged  that  he  will  not  bend  to  an  embargo 
ur  other  peaceful  deterrents  such  as  contain- 
ment But  I  believe  we  should  thoroughly 
satisfy  ourselves  that  that  Is  1b  fact  the  case 
and  that  hostilities  would  best  serve  our  In- 
terests before  resorting  to  unilateral  offen- 
sive action  against  Iraq  It  would  be  a  sad 
commentary  if  Saddam  Hussein,  a  two-bit 
tyrant  who  sits  on  17  million  people  and  pos- 
sesses a  GNP  of  $40  billion,  proved  to  be  more 
patient  than  the  United  States,  the  world's 
most  affluent  and  powerful  nation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  heed  this 
wise  counsel  of  one  of  Americas  most 
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distinguished  military  leaders.  It  is  not 
yet  time  to  write  off  the  effectiveness 
of  sanctions  and  diplomacy  in  rolling 
back  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression.  The 
rush  to  war  is  premature.  I  ui^e  pas- 
sage of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1250 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BEREU- 
TER). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
of  the  debate  on  these  three  very  dif- 
ferent resolutions  now  being  considered 
revolves  around  the  effectiveness  or  in- 
effectiveness of  economic  sanctions, 
particularly  trade  sanctions. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  words  about 
my  vantage  point  and  my  perspective. 
I  serve  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  serve  on  the  House 
Select  Conamittee  on  Intelligence.  Ac- 
cordingly I  focus  intensely  on  this 
issue.  I  want  to  remind  Members  and 
reassure  my  own  constituents  that  this 
Member  has  been  willing  to  stand  up 
alone  in  his  party  and  against  intense 
pressure  from  the  White  House,  if  nec- 
essary, when  I  have  been  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  my  position. 

With  these  words  about  perspective, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  to  this  Member 
that  economic  sanctions  or  an  embargo 
cannot  alone  reverse  the  status  quo 
and  will  not  cause  Iraq  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait.  Therefore.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  our  only  chance  to  force 
that  withdrawal  without  war  is  to 
maintain  a  very  credible  and  imme- 
diate military  threat  of  force. 

This  Member  will  not  deprive  Presi- 
dent Bush  of  that  very  credible  and  im- 
mediate threat  of  force.  The  Michel-So- 
larz  resolution  maintains  that  credible 
and  immediate  military  threat,  and.  as 
such,  is  the  key  to  success  with,  if  at 
all  possible,  peace.  It  reaffirms  U.N. 
Resolution  678,  which  is  the  express  re- 
solve underglrding  the  multinational 
force  arrayed  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's aggression  and  brutality,  and 
against  his  very  real,  ultimate,  threat 
to  our  national  interests,  and  that  of 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

Accordingly,  I  want  to  make  just  a 
few  points  about  the  ineffectiveness  of 
economic  sanctions.  The  governments 
of  all  of  the  countries  bordering  Iraq 
have  agreed  to  honor  the  embargo.  In 
theory,  all  trade  with  Iraq  should  have 
ceased  and  Saddam  Hussein's  supply  of 
critical  materials  should  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Clearly,  however,  the  sanc- 
tions have  not  been  effective  as  envi- 
sioned, and  the  Iraqi  military  regime 
has  not  been  crippled. 

I  will  give  you  three  quotes  directly 
ffom  the  January  10  letter  to  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
ASPIN  from  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  Judge  William 
Webster. 

First: 


The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  force  to  de- 
fend Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely  to 
be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  6  to  10 
months. 

Second,  he  says: 

Even  if  sanctions  continue  to  be  enforced 
for  an  additional  6  to  12  months,  economic 
hardship  alone  Is  unlikely  to  compel  Saddam 
to  retreat  from  Kuwait  or  cause  regime- 
threatening  discontent  in  Iraq. 

Third: 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  is  currently  threatened  by 
the  current  hardships  endured  by  his  popu- 
lace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many  examples 
from  the  news  media  of  leaks  in  our  ex- 
port embargo  to  Iraq.  I  asked  for  a  de- 
tailed list  of  the  firms,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, that  are  leaking  this  material, 
services,  and  important  other  items. 

I  saw  a  partial  list.  It  is  highly  clas- 
sified because  of  the  collection  tech- 
niques so  I  asked  for  a  declassified  ver- 
sion. The  CIA  response  to  me  last  week 
is  very  general,  but  here  is  what  came 
back  to  me: 

The  efforts  to  circumvent  sanctions  have 
been  largely  unsuccessful.  At  this  point  most 
governments  are  actively  enforcing  sanc- 
tions and  plan  to  continue  enforcement  ef- 
forts. Since  the  imposition  of  the  embargo, 
private  firms  have  been  involved  m  trying  to 
sell  goods  to  Iraq.  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural products  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
items  offered  to  Iraq,  Military,  chemicals, 
transports,  electrical,  and  oil-related  items 
are  also  being  offered 

The  sanctions  are  leaking,  already  at 
this  early  date,  at  a  disturbing  rate. 
The  borders  of  Iran,  Syria,  Turkey,  and 
Jordan  are  hotbeds  of  smuggling.  Large 
shipments  of  foodstuffs  have  made  the 
journey  to  Baghdad. 

Overhead  satellites  reveal  heavy  traf- 
fic over  makeshift  desert  highways. 

Iran,  for  example,  has  doubled  its  imports 
of  beef,  an  indication  that  they  may  be  sup- 
plying meat  to  Iraq  iWall  Street  Journal. 
December  5,  1990  > 

In  Baghdad,  there  are  large  supplies 
of  beer  that  had  been  bottled  in  Jordan 
months  after  the  sanctions  took  effect. 

Now,  I  am  frankly  not  much  con- 
cerned about  food  smuggling,  but  if 
Iraq  can  effectively  import  bulky  food 
to  sell  on  the  open  markets,  clearly 
Iraq  can  import  critical  spare  parts  and 
equipment.  And,  it  is! 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  that 
have  been  revealed  in  the  press  It  is  known, 
for  example,  that  truckloads  of  chemical  ad- 
ditives for  water  purification  have  entered 
the  country.  iWsishington  Post.  January  1. 
1991.) 

The  International  Maritime  Bureau  is  in- 
vestigating a  Honduran-flag  vessel  carrying 
chemicals  from  Europe  that  never  reached 
Aqaba  This  ship  faked  engine  troubles. 
sneaked  into  Beirut  harbor,  and  off-loaded 
its  shipment  of  critical  chemicals.  These 
critical  chemicals  then  were  able  to  make 
their  way  to  Iraq.  (Wall  Street  Journal,  De- 
cember 5.  1990.) 

We  know  that  there  are  Iraqi  brokers  who 
have  settled  Into  plush  Jordanian  hotels,  or- 
dering a  whole  range  of  equipment  by  telex 
and  paying  top  price  to  those  who  are  willing 
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(Wall  Street  Journal. 


to  breach  the  embargo 
December  5.  1990  i 

Regrettably,  we  now  know  that  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  Western  companies 
are  aiding  and  abetting  the  smuggling 
of  critical  materials.  Recently  unclas- 
sified data  from  the  intelligence  8er%'- 
ices  indicate  that  numerous  foreign 
firms  have  been  involved  in  trj-ing  to 
sell  goods  to  Iraq.  Industrial  equip- 
ment, militarj',  transport,  electrical 
and  oil  related  items  are  also  being 
bartered. 

Yesterday,  a  distinguished,  senior 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. Mr.  Shuster  explained  that 
literally  hundreds  of  companies  and  in- 
dividuals have  provided  critical  assist- 
ance to  Iraq.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  can  regrettably  affirm  thai 
situation.  We  have,  of  course,  no  air 
embargo. 

As  we  exercise  our  awesome  respon- 
sibilities here  today,  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  consider  well  the 
lessons  of  history.  Perhaps  the  defini- 
tive source  on  the  subject  of  economic 
sanctions  is  a  book  written  by  Gary 
Clyde  Hufbauer  and  Jeffrey  J  Schott 
in  1985  for  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Economics.  It  is  entitled 
"Economic  Sanctions  Reconsidered: 
History  and  Current  Policy."  The  au- 
thors, after  having  considered  the  ap- 
plication of  economic  sanctions  in  ap- 
proximately 150  different  wars  which 
stretched  in  time  from  the 
Peloponnesian  Wars  of  400  BC  to  Gre- 
nada, gave  the  following  three  relevant 
reasons  why  sanctions  sometimes  are 
of  limited  success: 

First,  sanctions  im.posed  may  simply  be  in- 
adequate to  achieve  the  objectives  sought — 
the  goal  may  t>e  too  elusive,  the  means  too 
gentle,  or  cooperation  from  other  countries 
when  needed,  too  tepid. 

A  second  reason  for  failure  Is  that  sanc- 
tions may  create  their  own  antidotes  Ir.  par- 
ticular, economic  sanctions  may  unify  the 
target  country  both  m  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  search  of  commercial  alter- 
natives. 

A  third  reason  for  failure  is  that  economic 
sanctions  create  their  own  backlash,  abroad 
and  at  home.  Allies  abroad  may  simply  not 
share  the  goals  of  the  sender  country  .A?  a 
result,  they  may.  in  the  first  instance,  ask 
exasperating  questions  about  the  probability 
of  a  successful  outcome:  in  the  second  In- 
stance, they  may  refuse  to  take  sterc  meas- 
ures against  the  target  country*  *  * 

These  reasons  for  failed  sanctions  aj-e 
all  too  likely  to  be  relevant  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  with  Iraq. 

It  has  been  said  in  arguments  for  ex- 
tending the  economic  sanctions  for  a 
long  period  that  "patience  is  a  virtue  " 
But  patience  is  not  always  a  virtue. 
Can  anyone  really  believe  that  an  ef- 
fective embargo  and  the  coaJition  sup- 
porting it  will  survive  for  24  months  or 
even  a  year?  It  cannot! 

Unfortunately.  Saddam  Hussein  will 
leave  Kuwait  only  if  he  believes  the 
United  States  and  the  multilateral  coa- 
lition really  has  the  resolve  to  use 
force.  He  clearly  is  not  yet  convinced 
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of  our  resolve  Therefore.  I  uPKe  my 
colleaifues  to  stroriKly  support  the  paa- 
B&ge  of  the  Mlchel-Solarz,  bipartisan 
resolution.  It  will  assist  President 
Bush  in  demonstratint?  that  America 
and  its  allied  nations  do  indeed  have 
the  necessary  resolve  to  exercise  force 
In  removlni?  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait 
At  this  point  that  credible  resolve  and 
this  Mlchel-Solarz  resolution  are  our 
best  hope  for  a  successful  and  peaceful 
conclusion  to  the  current  crisis  in  the 
gulf. 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr  Donnelly] 

Mr  DONNELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strontf  opposition  to  the  Solarz 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  institution  for  13 
years.  I  have  taken  the  well  of  this 
House  on  many  occasions  to  speak  out 
on  issues,  both  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  but  never  In  my  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  have  I  taken  the 
well  with  such  sadness  and  rage. 
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Sadness  and  rage  because  it  seems 
this  institution  in  less  than  24  hours 
will  authorize  our  President  to  take  of- 
fensive action  and  to  start  a  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Let  met  say  to  my  friends  that  If 
they  thought  the  Vietnam  war  was  un- 
popular, wait  until  the  American  peo- 
ple find  out  why  and  for  whom  and  for 
what  our  kids  were  sent  off  to  die.  To 
restore  the  legitimate  Government  of 
Kuwait,  a  monarchy,  a  feudal  monar- 
chy, a  group  of  people  that  will  not 
fight  for  themselves.  Can  you  Imagine 
in  your  wildest  estimation  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  was  vanquished  in 
battle,  and  we  survivors  were  chased 
into  Mexico,  that  not  every  red-blooded 
American  would  take  arms  to  retake 
our  land'' 

To  defend  Saudi  Arabia,  a  nation 
that  has  no  draft,  a  nation  that  has 
continually  used  foreign  nationals  to 
do  their  dirty  work.  Their  able-bodied 
men  and  women  will  not  stand  every 
one  of  them  in  defense  of  their  country 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Government 
of  Kuwait  They  expect  Americans  to 
do  It 

Let  me  disabuse  everybody  here  that 
this  Is  an  international  coalition.  Yes, 
my  friends,  it  is  an  international  coali- 
tion when  they  vote  in  the  United  Na- 
tions But  when  they  have  to  put  their 
sons  and  daughters  on  the  line  to  re- 
store the  legitimate  Government  of 
Kuwait,  where  are  they'' 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  other  great 
world  superjxjwer.  not  one  Soviet  sol- 
dier in  Saudi  Arabia  One  battleship, 
but  not  one  soldier  in  harms  way  The 
European  Community  Granted.  France 
and  England  deserve  some  credit. 
Where  are  the  rest  of  them''  A  warship 
here,  a  minesweeper  there. 


The  European  Community  Twice  in 
this  century  we  have  sent  our  children, 
sons  and  daughters,  to  defend  the  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Community  The 
success  of  the  Marshall  plan,  in  my  es- 
timation, has  made  a  lot  of  European 
nations  wealthy  and  has  created  a  lot 
of  ingrates 

Japan,  a  few  yen.  Japan  which  gets 
almost  all  of  its  oil  from  Kuwait. 

And  worst  of  all.  worst  of  all.  who 
have  we  taken  as  an  ally'"  Hafiz  Assad, 
the  dictator  of  Syria.  Hafiz  Assad.  If 
any  of  my  coUeag^ues  had  a  constituent 
that  died  on  Pan  Am  103.  look  yourself 
in  the  mirror  to  have  an  ally  like  Hafiz 
Assad. 

WTien  they  strike  Israel  and  Israel 
strikes  back,  will  the  Arab  so-called  al- 
lies fight  with  us  or  fight  against  us'' 

My  friends,  we  are  not  just  jumping 
into  the  quicksand  of  the  Middle  East. 
we  are  diving  in  head  first 

Let  me  say  finally  to  my  friends  on 
the  Democratic  side.  I  have  always 
prided  myself  as  a  member  of  a  party 
that  represented  and  stood  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  working  class  and  the 
poor  I  need  not  remind  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  who  dies  in  wars.  It  is  the 
working  class  and  the  poor  And  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  if  this  terrible  war  com- 
mences, each  one  of  us  is  sroing  to  have 
to  walk  up  to  a  mother  or  a  father,  or 
a  son  or  a  daughter  and  say  that  your 
daddy,  your  mom  died  in  a  necessary, 
just  and  noble  cause  And  if  you  vote  to 
authorize  the  President  to  send  our 
kids  Into  battle,  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  look  them  in  the  eye  and  say  that 
they  gave  their  life.  90  percent  Amer- 
ican, in  a  necessary,  just  and  noble 
cause. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  cannot  say  that  to  my 
constituents.  I  hope  that  those  who 
vote  for  the  so-called  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion can  say  that  to  theirs. 

Mr  BONIOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman fnini  California  (Mr    Ro'i'HAl.] 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  during 
this  debate  I  have  heard  on  various  oc- 
casions Members  of  this  House  tell  us 
that  this  is  the  most  difficult  vote  that 
they  will  ever  cast  in  their  political  ca- 
reer With  that.  Mr  Speaker.  I  agree. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  vote  that  we 
will  cast  in  our  entire  political  career 

But  I  have  listened  to  both  sides  and 
I  still  have  to  find  someone  who  gives 
me  some  specific  reason  why  we  are 
there,  what  our  interests  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  This  has  not  been  specifi- 
cally outlined  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

We  are  told  instead  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  an  evil  man,  that  he  must  be 
stopped.  With  that  I  agree.  But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Hussein  has 
not  changed  one  hit  He  was  evil  when 
we  were  supptirting  him.  when  he  was 
uur  friend  So  there  has  been  no  change 
insofar  as  that  individual  is  concerned 

No  one  has  given  any  real  reason  I 
believe  why  there  is  any  justification 
as  to  why  we  must  sacrifice  thousands 


of  young  lives  before  all  other  alter- 
natives have  been  exhausted. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  decades  ago 
Americans  fought  a  war  to  end  all 
wars,  but  wars  have  not  ended,  only  the 
names  have  changed  to  police  action 
and  so  forth  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  battlefields  of  the  world  still 
have  our  men  dying  and  young  families 
continue  to  mourn  their  loved  ones  as 
widows  and  orphans  live  their  lives  in 
poverty  and  deprivation 

Our  national  leaders  tell  us  now  that 
they  want  only  peace,  but  they  launch 
us  into  war  as  we  find  ourselves  debat- 
ing now  whether  or  not  to  grant  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  dec- 
laration of  war  Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly 
believe  that  we  must  not  give  the 
F'resident  this  unbridled  reason  for  him 
to  go  into  battle.  Congress  I  believe 
must  provide  a  cooler  head  and  warmer 
hearts  and  tell  those  who  wage  war 
that  a  strong  application  of  sanctions, 
when  Kiven  time  to  work,  will  prevent 
war.  destruction  and  death  We  must 
tell  those  that  wage  war  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  clearly  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  p>ower  of  the  sword 
only  brings  suffering,  and  history,  that 
same  history  also  tells  us  that  the  in- 
tellect, when  given  its  time,  can  bring 
peace.  It  can  prevent  the  destruction  of 
nations  and  it  can  bring  about  a  tran- 
quility throughout  the  world  as  a 
whole,  our  leadership  aa  well  as  theirs 

But  may  I  say  as  well  that  as  the 
Congress  of  the  Unlt^ed  States  will  be 
tested  in  the  next  few  days  as  all 
Americans  and  the  people  of  the  world 
watch  and  history  records  and  judges, 
most  of  those  who  will  vote  on  this 
matter  do  not  know  what  war  really  is. 
They  never  had  on  a  uniform,  they 
never  faced  an  oppwnent  and  so  they  do 
not  know 

I  for  one  cannot  condemn  thousands 
of  young  lives  to  an  untimely  death  on 
a  foreign  battlefield,  specifically  when 
there  is.  in  fact,  another  alternative  A 
few  more  weeks  can  make  a  difference. 
I  believe  that  sanctions,  given  a 
chance,  can  work,  and  it  can  in  fact 
prevent  war  and  its  terrible  con- 
sequences 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey      [Mr. 

G.KIAM] 

Mr  GALLO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing the  time  to  me 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bipartisan  concurrent  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Republican  leader  MiCHKL  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
LARZ]  which  provides  support  to  the 
multinational  forces  now  determined 
to  remove  the  military  forces  In  Iraq 
from  the  nation  of  Kuwait 

I  believe  that  President  Bush  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  his 
leatlership  in  building  a  strong  inter- 
national coalition  to  make  it  clear  to 
Saddam  that  he  is  facing  worldwide  op- 


position to  his  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
With  the  support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  our  allies,  this  international  force 
has  shown  Saddam  Hussein  that  he 
stands  alone  against  the  world,  even 
though  he  seems  to  be  slow  in  getting 
the  message. 

If  Saddam  Hussein  respects  anything. 
Mr.  Speaker— and  I  emphasize  the  word 
If— It  is  strength  of  will  and  unity  of 
purpose.  For  these  reasons.  I  support 
this  bipartisan  resolution. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Mr 
Speaker,  nor  is  this  a  step  which  any  of 
us  take  lightly,  when  so  many  lives  are 
at  stake.  But.  we  must  demonstrate 
our  unity  of  purpose  In  support  for 
international  efforts  to  stand  firm 
against  Saddam  Hussein's  naked  ag- 
gression against  Kuwait,  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  support  our  President  and  I  support 
our  troops  who  are  in  the  gulf  defend- 
ing our  critical  international  resolve  at 
this  important  time  in  world  history. 
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Mr.  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Nlr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  speak  for 
peace,  peace  under  the  rule  of  law. 

It  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
who  had  the  dream  during  the  final 
years  of  World  War  II  that  the  rule  of 
law  would  set  the  standard  on  this 
globe  after  that  conflict.  He  was  the 
guiding  light  of  the  bold  idea  of  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations.  Today 
we  are  seeing  that  dream  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  put  to  the  test  based  upon  a 
U.N.  resolution  again.st  the  tyrannical 
aggression  of  Saddam  Hussein  upon  his 
neighbor. 

Our  country  leads  the  way  toward  a 
resolution  of  this  crisis  under  the  rule 
of  international  law 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  whether  the 
dream  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  will  be 
fulfilled  by  reliance  on  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  rule  of  law.  This  is  a 
grave  issue.  It  is.  however,  but  a  replay 
of  the  past  The  faces  are  different,  but 
the  issues  and  the  challenges  are  the 
same. 

The  question  is:  have  we  learned  any- 
thing from  the  lessons  of  history"'  In 
1936  Adolf  Hitler  entered  the  Rhine- 
land.  Those  great  powers  of  the  day. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  did  nothing. 
In  1938  Adolf  Hitler  demanded  part  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  got  it  based  upon  a 
promise  of  no  more  territorial  de- 
mands. It  was  Great  Britain's  Cham- 
berlain, the  Prime  Minister,  who  re- 
turned from  the  Munich  meeting  with 
Adolf  Hitler  proclaiming  "peace  in  our 
time."  How  wrong  he  was.  The  lesson 
in  history  of  which  I  speak  is  found  in 
the  phrase.  "We  should  have  stopped 
him  when  we  could." 

How  many  British.  French,  and.  yes. 
American  families  said  that  about 
Adolf  Hitler  after  World  War  II?  Apply- 
ing that  sad  lesson  of  history,  we  must 
stop   Saddam   Hussein   now.   We   must 


stop  him  by  sending  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing message  from  this  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that.  "This  is  the 
last  chance  for  peace.  Get  out  of  Ku- 
wait." 

This  is  not  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is 
a  demand  for  him  to  comply  w^ith  the 
U.N.  resolutions  or  risk  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  those  allies  whose  troops, 
sailors,  and  airmen  are  standing  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  those  in  American 
uniform  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  one 
thing  for  a  country  to  send  a  check  to 
pay  for  this.  It  is  clearly  a  greater  con- 
tribution for  a  country  to  send  its 
young  men  and  its  young  women  into 
harm's  way. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
note  that  there  are  countries  who  are 
benefiting  from  our  efforts  who  have 
not  given  their  full  measure  of  support, 
whether  they  hide  behind  a  constitu- 
tional reason  or  otherwise.  Should  a 
hair  on  the  head  of  one  American  be 
harmed  as  a  result  of  this  crisis,  the 
American  people  will  long  remember 
who  stood  with  us  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  who  was  absent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  asked: 
\Miat  are  America's  interests  in  this? 
Saddam  Hussein  threatens  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country  and  the  interests  of 
the  free  world.  If  he  prevails  in  this  cri- 
sis, he  will  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the 
entire  world.  His  tentacles  would  even- 
tually cover  this  globe.  Soon  he  will 
have  a  nuclear  arsenal.  He  already  has 
long-range  weapons.  He  is  working  on 
an  intercontinental  ballistic  system. 
He  has  developed  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons.  He  is  a  direct  threat  to 
our  economy  and  the  economy  of  the 
industrialized  and  free  world. 

Give  him  his  desires,  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  engulf  other  regions  and  other 
countries,  and  soon  he  will  have  his 
hand  on  the  world's  energy  valve.  His 
demands  will  continue  to  grow,  and 
there  is  no  appeasement. 

Saddam  Hussein  should  understand 
that  America  means  business.  The 
well-executed  sanctions  would  take 
years  to  have  a  telling  effect  on  him 
and  on  his  regime.  By  that  time  the  al- 
liance could  break  down  and  the  em- 
bargo might  turn  into  a  sieve,  and  Sad- 
dam Hussein  wins  over  the  rule  of  law. 

Five  months  have  elapsed.  The  sanc- 
tions have  caused  no  movement  from 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  learn  from 
the  past.  Let  us  put  our  country's 
strength  behind  the  rule  of  law,  behind 
the  U.N.  resolution. 

Let  us  not  say  as,  lo.  those  who  lived 
through  the  fire  and  disaster  of  World 
War  II.  that.  "We  should  have  stopped 
him  when  we  could." 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
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Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  say.  and  I  agree  with  ev- 
erything he  said  about,  the  need  to  stop 
Saddam  Hussein.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
he  has  been  stopped?  Unlike  Hitler  in 
the  1930's.  who  was  appeased,  Saddam 
Hussein  has  been  stopped  under  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  FYesident 
Bush  and  Secretaries  Baker  and  Che- 
ney: he  has  been  stopped.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  go  into  Saudi  Arabia.  Yes. 
he  is  still  in  Kuwait,  but  he  is  not  able 
to  enjoy  any  benefits.  In  fact,  it  is 
costing  him.  and  the  question  is  not 
whether  he  is  to  be  stopped  or  whether 
he  has  been  stopped.  It  is  how.  it  seems 
to  me.  but  I  say  to  my  friend,  he  has 
been  stopped.  It  has  been  an  enormous 
success. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
I  say  to  my  friend  how  wrong  he  is.  He 
is  enjoying  the  t)enefits  of  being  in  Ku- 
wait. He  has  Kuwait  under  his  rule  of 
thumb,  under  his  rule  of  his  army,  and 
he  is  able  to  take  its  resources,  rape  its 
women  and  ravish  that  land.  He  must 
not  just  be  stopped.  He  must  be  put 
back  into  where  he  came  from. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  I  agree. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAM  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  last  40  years,  we  have  fought 
two  land  wars  in  Asia — with  thousands 
of  Americans  dead,  thousands  maimed, 
and  with  lives  demolished.  Here  we  go 
again.  Another  Asian  land  war. 

What  for?  To  reestablish  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Kuwait — a  feudal 
country'  with  a  self-indulgent  life  style 
and  no  democratic  process?  And  what 
for?  To  protect  the  kingdom,  which  is 
what  the  Saudis  call  their  country,  a 
society  with  no  concept  of  human 
rights,  and  with  $50  billion  spent  on 
military  purchases  and  unable,  or  un- 
willing, to  defend  themselves,  and  com- 
pared to  Israel,  with  a  population  half 
that  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  facing  far 
greater  threats,  has  never  asked  us  for 
manpHDwer  in  five  wars.  And  what  for? 
To  save  the  kingdom  so  that  it  can 
continue  to  provide  free  housing,  free 
health,  and  free  education  anywhere  in 
the  world  for  all  its  people.  Or  so  that 
the  kingdom  can  continue  to  be  the 
world's  largest  public  works  project, 
ajid  of  course,  to  continue  its  subjuga- 
tion of  women? 

And  what  for?  To  protect  the  oil  sup- 
plies of  Japan  and  Germany?  How  ter- 
ribly short  are  our  memories.  The  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  been  compared  to  Mu- 
nich, but  Iraq  is  not  pre-war  Germany 
with  a  powerful  military-industrial 
base.  Iraq  has  no  base  but  has  to  im- 
port its  weaponry.  That  is  why  long- 
term  sanctions,  strongly  and  doggedly 
enforced,  will  erode  Iraq's  military  ma- 
chine and  nuclear  capability. 

And  what  for''  To  promote  Syria's  re- 
gional interests  as  a  base  for  terrorism. 
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and   lo  continue   to   expand   its   power 
over  Lebanon  without  world  condemna 
tion. 

And  what  for''  To  protect  our  energy 
sources  from  a  region  that  provides 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  energy— less 
If  we  had  an  energy  policy 

What  we  need  is  an  energy  policy, 
not  a  war  What  we  need  is  better 
health  care,  not  military  casualties 

What  we  need  are  safe  streets  in 
Miami  and  Washington.  DC  — safe  from 
criminals  at  home  before  we  take  on 
criminals  5.000  miles  away 

WHAT  WE  NEED  IS  MORE  INFORMATION 

Is  it  not  inevitable  that  Israel  will  be 
brought  into  the  conflict  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  posture  of 
the  United  States  or  the  allied  gulf 
forces  when  they  are  caught  in  a  con- 
flict between  Israel  and  Iran  To  hold 
the  fragile  coalition  together,  we  have 
no  indication  that  plans  have  been 
worked  out  when  Israel,  as  it  will  be.  is 
brought  into  the  conflict. 

WHAT  WE  NEED  IS  PATIENCE.  NOT 
BELLIGERENCE 

Saddam  Hussein  should  and  will  get 
out  of  Kuwait,  but  is  our  vital  security 
right  now  at  stake,  and  if  so  what  is 
the  best  way  to  protect  our  security'' 
Patience  can  be  tougher  than  irrevers- 
ible force,  and  wiser. 

It  is  true  that  the  Solarz-Mlchel  reso- 
lution sends  a  stronger,  more  imme- 
diate signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  than 
the  Hamilton  resolution.  But  it  also 
comes  closer  to  committing  troops  into 
combat,  into  death  in  some  unknown 
numbers. 

Let  us  not.  as  Mark  Anthony  did  2.000 
years  ago.  cry  havoc  and  let  slip  the 
dogs  of  war.  Death  is  so  irreversible- 
patience  is  not 

The  Hamilton  resolution  continues 
sanctions,  encourages  patience  and 
more  diplomacy  It  does  not  exclude 
the  military  option.  The  Solarz  resolu- 
tion brings  us  a  dangerous  step  closer 
to  war  Vote  for  the  Hamilton  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1320 

ANNOUNCE.MENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TE.MPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
OBEY).  The  Chair  would  remind  our 
guests  in  the  galleries  that  we  are 
happy  to  have  you  here,  but  the  rules 
clearly  provide  for  no  expression  of  ei- 
ther support  or  resolution  to  any  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor  Those  rules 
will  be  enforced 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr   Packard]. 

Mr  PACKARD  Mr  Speaker,  when 
economic  sanctions  were  placed  uptin 
Iraq  immediately  following  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  each  of  us  carried  high 
hopes  that  the  sanctions  would  quickly 
resolve  the  situation  and  force  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  Now.  5  mcjnth.n 
later,  time  has  shown  that  the  sane 
tions  do  not  work. 


Today,  a  resolution  is  offered  to  ex- 
press the  sen.se  of  Congress  that  contin- 
ued sanctions  against  Iraq  is  the  wisest 
course  This  simply  is  not  true  While 
the  sanctions  have  created  an  eco- 
nomic hard.ship  on  Iraq,  the  sanctions 
will  not  drive  the  Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait 

If  the  sanctions  are  extended  for  6  to 
12  months,  it  will  simply  give  Hussein 
6  to  12  months  to  stand  down  his 
troops,  to  increase  his  chemical  and 
nuclear  capabilities,  and  to  destroy  the 
delicate  Arab  coalition.  Supplies  will 
continue  to  leak  into  Iraq.  Iraqi  troops 
will  be  well  rested  with  high  morale, 
and  military  buildup  will  continue 
While  among  the  allies,  costs  to  sup- 
port our  troops  will  continue  to  soar, 
the  sustenance  and  rotation  of  Reserve 
units  will  become  increasingly  difficult 
and  morale  will  plummet  In  other 
words,  the  United  Nations  resolution 
to  drive  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  will  fall. 

A  second  resolution  has  been  offered 
to  require  the  approval  of  Congress  be- 
fore an  offensive  military  action  is  ini- 
tiated. We  are  not  here  today  to  debate 
whether  or  not  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  The  War  Powers 
.^ct  has  clearly  given  that  authority  to 
Congress  I  paraphrase  international 
law  scholar.  "Thomas  Franck  quoted  in 
the  San  Diego  Union  on  December  30. 
1990. 

Congress  does  not  have  a  constitutional 
obligation  to  declare  war  before  the  United 
States  Joins  In  a  U.N  -sponsored  police  ac- 
tion In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  U  N  Charter  prohibits  war-making  by 
Members  except  in  self-defense  In  seeking  to 
abolish  war  It  substitutes  a  different  mecha- 
nism, police  action,  for  defending  countries 
against  Illegal  aggression 

Will  we  act  independently  and  with- 
out regard  to  United  Nations  policy  as 
some  would  have  us  do.  or  will  we  sup>- 
port  and  sustain  a  united,  multi- 
national effort  to  oust  Iraq? 

Therefore,  recognizing  that  staying 
the  course  for  another  6  months  or  1 
year  will  not  work,  and  that  the  UN 
Charter  provides  an  alternative  to  a  de- 
clared war.  our  only  option  is  to  sup- 
port the  President  according  to  the 
U.N  resolution.  Therefore.  I  whole- 
heartedly oppose  resolutions  offered  by 
Mr  Gephardt  and  Mr  Bennett  and 
support  the  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr  MiCHKi.  and  Mr  Solarz  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  force  if  Hussein  does  not 
withdraw  by  January  15  We  must  send 
a  strong  and  clear  signal  to  Hussein 
that  his  only  option  is  a  complete  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  Anything 
less  calls  for  strong  and  decisive  mili- 
tary actions. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [.Mrs   Mink). 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution and  in  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dents  resolution  which  asks  Congress 
to  declare  war  against  Iracj 

Those  who  support  the  declaration  of 
war   resolution    do    so    largely    on    the 


basis  that  Congress  must  support  the 
President 
I  supported  the  President  when  he  led 

the  world  in  declaring  our  Nation's  op- 
position against  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, and  when  he  mobilized  against 
the  potential  threat  of  an  invasion 
against  Saudi  Arabia.  President  Bush 
must  be  commended  on  his  rapid  and 
decisive  action  in  this  regard  Further- 
more the  President  moved  the  matter 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  was  pre- 
cisely correct  in  obtaining  the  support 
of  the  United  Nations  International 
world  order  is  the  precise  business  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  their  forum 
The  burdens  of  enforcing  order  must  be 
borne  by  all  nations,  not  just  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  United  Natlon.s  i.s  dedicated  to 
preserving  peace  among  nations  Con- 
flicts are  supposed  to  be  resolved 
through  diplomatic  actions  and  Inter- 
national negotiations  The  United  Na- 
tions is  supposed  to  mobilize  peace- 
keeping forces  The  United  Nations  is 
supposed  to  represent  world  reason  op>- 
posed  to  the  use  of  force.  No  matter 
how  highly  desirable  our  objectives, 
the  answer  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
arena  of  sanctions  and  diplomat  y.  and 
not  in  the  use  of  military  force 

Strangely  the  United  Nations  has  ab 
rogated   its  fundamental   mission  as  a 
peace-keeping  organization.  In  its  Res- 
olution 678.  it  has  authorized  the  use  of 
force. 

The  United  States  sought  that  abro- 
gation and  it  was  wrong  in  doing  so.  No 
matter  how  tough  the  road  to  peace  ap- 
r)ears.  threat  of  war  should  not  be  the 
United  Nations  choice  of  options. 

The  U.N  vote  authorizing  economic 
sanctions  were  appropriate  instru- 
ments of  persuasion  They  are  working 
They  will  work  if  we  give  them  our  vig- 
orous support. 

I  served  in  the  Congress  from  1965  to 
1976.  almost  the  entire  period  of  my 
service  was  during  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
was  a  terrible  time  for  our  country.  I 
still  agonize  over  my  inability  to  have 
done  more  to  end  it  Every  single  per- 
son who  died  in  that  war  was  a  loss  I 
felt  personally  and  still  do  I  cannot  let 
history  repeat  this  mistake 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
a  Vietnam  veteran  who  wrote  to  me 
telling  me  how  hard  he  fought  for  his 
country  in  Vietnam,  and  that  he  did 
everything  that  his  superiors  ordered 
him  to  do.  but  when  it  was  all  over  and 
he  went  home,  he  struggled  to  under- 
stand what  his  buddies  gave  their  lives 
to  defend  He  urged  me  to  look  at  this 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  in  the  same  light. 
Surely  there  are  brave  men  and  women 
willing  to  answer  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent, surely  we  have  the  might  and 
strength  to  win  a  war.  but  this  veteran 
asks  the  simple  question,  after  it  is  all 
over; 

What  were  our  country's  goals  which  Justi- 
fied war  and  the  loss  of  American  lives'' 
What    was    our    country's    security    Interest 


that  was  so  critical  that  It  was  necessary  to 
send  our  children  to  die? 

You  argue  that  if  we  do  go  to  war 
now,  we  will  win  a  quick  and  swift  vic- 
tory. But  what  will  we  win?  A  safer 
world  with  Iran  poised  to  take  over 
Iraqi  territory;  or  a  more  stable  Middle 
East  with  Syria  in  charge?  Is  this  the 
result  we  will  use  as  justification  of 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  American 
lives'' 

War  is  the  final  act  of  a  nation  that 
surrenders  its  future  to  violence  by  ad- 
mitting that  it  has  lost  its  intellectual 
capacity  to  solve  its  problems  through 
peaceful  means. 

1  refuse  to  surrender  my  country  to 
violence.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
and  mind  that  there  are  still  ways  to 
enforce  our  global  commitment  to 
honor  peace  without  going  to  war. 

I  am  not  a  pacifist.  I  could  send  my 
daughter  to  war  if  I  felt  that  our  bor- 
ders were  under  attack.  I  would  myself 
take  up  arms  to  defend  my  home  or  my 
country. 

Kuwait  is  not  any  of  these  things 
The  attack  on  Kuwait  was  a  despicable 
act  which  must  be  condemned.  It  is 
condemned.  The  guilty  country.  Iraq. 
is  under  penalty  of  an  economic  boy- 
cott. We  must  stick  with  this  penalty. 
We  must  make  it  work.  We  must  en- 
force It  more  stringently.  We  must  help 
innocent  nations  who  are  suffering 
from  its  effects. 

Our  military  response  must  fit  the 
incident  The  countries  who  have  more 
at  stake  must  be  made  to  pay  their 
proportionate  share.  It  cannot  be  our 
price  to  pay.  and  our  war  to  wage.  We 
did  that  in  Vietnam.  Let  the  other 
countries  who  have  more  at  stake 
make  a  larger  commitment  before  we 
even  think  of  war. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  must  go  to 
war  now.  because  if  we  delay  we  might 
lose  our  fragile  coalition  cannot  seri- 
ously believe  that  this  coalition  will 
stick  with  us  after  the  onset  of  war.  It 
will  be  an  American  war  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  end. 

Before  we  commit  our  children  to 
this  violence  I  ask  that  Congress  tell 
our  children  why  declaring  war  against 
Iraq  is  necessary  for  peace  in  the 
world,  and  that  Congress  advise  our 
children  that  they  go  to  war  because 
their  Government  has  exhausted  all 
other  avenues  to  pea^e. 

I  can  say  neither  to  my  children  nor 
to  your  children,  and  so  I  must  vote  no 
against  war.  and  yes  for  a  greater  ef- 
fort for  peace. 

D  1330 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman on  her  speech  and  her  historical 
perspective. 


I  think  the  point  the  gentlewoman 
made  is  very  important.  How  can  we 
possibly  believe  that  the  coalition 
would  hold  together  for  war.  but  it 
would  never  hold  together  for  peace? 

We  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  war 
because  otherwise  the  coalition  might 
not  hold  together.  That  is  the  craziest 
coalition  I  every  heard  of. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  has  made 
some  excellent  points  and  I  am  really 
delighted  that  she  is  back  in  this  body. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  control  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  from  1;30 
to  2:30.  and  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read  a  letter  I 
have  from  veterans'  organizations  and 
also  military  associations  and  we  have 
a  number  of  military  experts  in  these 
associations. 

This  is  what  they  say: 

We,  the  undersifrned,  unanimously  support 
the  prompt  action  previously  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Bush.  We  continue  to  support  his  efforts 
to  resolve  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
urge  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  give  the  President  the  latitude 
to  take  any  action  necessary  to  insure  that 
Iraqi  aggression  in  Kuwait  is  reversed  and 
that  the  country  be  restored  to  its  rightful 
Government. 

Now.  that  is  signed  by  the  American 
Ex-Prisoners  of  War.  Non-Corrunis- 
sioned  Officers  Association,  the  Catho- 
lic War  Veterans,  the  Polish  Legion, 
the  Fleet  Reserve,  the  Legion  of  Valor, 
the  Retired  Enlisted  Association,  the 
Marine  Corps  League,  the  American 
Legion,  the  National  Association  of 
Uniformed  Services,  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  ask  the  other  names  to  be  put 
into  the  Record  with  their  statements 
The  American  Legion. 
Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1991 

Dear  Representative;  The  American  Le- 
gion urges  you  to  vote  for  legislation  author- 
izing the  President  to  take  any  necessary  ac- 
tions to  resolve  the  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

As  an  organization  of  three  million  men 
and  women  who  have  experienced  first-hand 
the  pain  and  sacrifice  of  wartime  service. 
The  American  Legion  hopes  that  a  peaceful 
solution  can  be  found.  However,  we  know 
that  diplomacy  cannot  succeed  if  our  na- 
tion's leadership  is  divided 

Any  failure  by  Congress  to  offer  its  full  bi- 
partisan support  to  the  President  could  have 
catastrophic  consequences.  We  are  convinced 
that  Saddam  Hussein,  the  world  community 
and  other  members  of  the  multinational 
force  In  Saudi  Arabia  would  see  such  dis- 
unity as  a  lack  of  U.S.  resolve. 

Additionally,  a  divided  national  leadership 
would  produce  a  serious  morale  problem 
among  our  own  troops  who  have  been  de- 
ployed in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  had  the  privilege 
ten  weeks  ago  to  visit  those  men  and  women, 
and  I  was  Impressed  by  their  patriotism,  con- 
fidence and  resolve.  "They  accept  the  poten- 
tial risks  of  their  mission,  but  they  need  to 
be  tissured  that  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
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loan  people  fully  support  them  In  carrying 
out  that  mission. 

Tb\8  International  crisis  is  clearly  a  test  of 
our  national  will.  The  upcoming  congres- 
sional debate  will  be  scrutlnired  by  the  en- 
tire world.  It  is  critical  that  the  decisions 
Congress  reaches  show  the  world,  particu- 
larly ihe  Iraqi  aggressors  and  all  potential 
aggressors,  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  set  aside  partisan  interests  to  endorse  the 
President's  authority  as  our  nation's  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  for  legislation  author- 
izing the  President  to  take  any  necessary  ac- 
tions to  deal  with  the  crisis  at  hand  and  sup- 
porting the  implementation  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  678.  for 
which  the  United  States  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  support. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  s  Turner, 
Sattonal  Commander . 

AsKi.NG  Support  for  Action  Taken  by 
Preside.nt  Bush 

We.  the  undersigTied.  unanimously  support 
the  prompt  action  previously  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  We  continue  to  support  his  efforts 
to  resolve  the  crisis  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
urge  the  members  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  give  the  president  the  latitude 
to  take  any  action  necessary  to  insure  that 
Iraqi  aggression  in  Kuwait  is  reversed  and 
that  the  country  be  restored  to  its  rightful 
government 

Francis  W  Agnes.  Cmdr  ,  American  Ex- 
Prisoners  of  War:  Walter  K.  Krueger. 
Pres  .  Non  Commissioned  Officers 
Asso.;  Raymond  J.  Williams.  Svc  Dlr., 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  USA  Inc.;  Ed- 
mund Janiszewski.  Leg.  Dir  .  Polish 
Legion  American  Vets  USA;  Norman  E 
Pearson.  Exec.  Sec.  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation: James  D.  Doughtie.  Dec  . 
Wash.  Rep..  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  USA 
Inc.:  George  A.  Smith.  Msg  USA  (Ret. 
Pres..  The  Retired  Enlisted  Associa- 
tion; E.  Bud  Randall.  Svc  Dir..  Marine 
Corps  League:  James  C.  Pennington. 
Mg  USA  iRet).  Exec.  V.P  .  National 
Association  Uniformed  Services:  Leon- 
ard A  Carlton.  Cmdr.,  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the  USA  Inc 

Open  Letter  to  President  Bush  in  Support 

OF  US  Persian  Gulf  Poucy 
President  George  W.  Bush. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  We  strongly  support 
your  outstanding  leadership  In  organizing 
the  worldwide  coalition  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  nations  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  from  Iraq,  getting  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 
and  restoring  peace  and  security  in  the  re- 
gion. 

The  passage  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  678  demanding  that  Iraq 
get  out  of  Kuwait  on  or  before  January  15- 
1991.  or  face  overwhelming  action  by  member 
states  was  the  result  of  extraordinary  leader- 
ship. 

For  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  to  work  without  war.  Saddam 
Hussein  must  understand  that  you  are  stead- 
fast and  will  use  the  approved  mllitarj-  op- 
tion if  necessary 

Regrettably,  Sudd&m  Hussein  hae  noted 
some  United  States  domestic  opposition  to 
your  use  of  military  option  and  apparently 
believes  that  all  he  has  to  do  Is  wait  until 
your  resolve  or  your  right  to  act  is  eroded 

We  have  complete  confidence  that  our 
armed  forces  have  developed  a  strategy 
which    will    make    use   of   maximum    power 
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within  our  technologrlcal  capablllttea.  in 
order  to  win  decisively  In  the  shortast  pos 
slble  time. 

Thus,  to  gtrenifthen  your  hand,  we  aubnnlt 
this  resolution  U)  demonstrate  that  there  are 
countless  ortfanlzations  and  Individuals  who 
have  rallied  to  your  support. 
Sincerely. 
Partial  Hat  of  siKners 
Hon  Rfinald  W  Reagan.  Former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Rear  Adm 
Dudley  Carlson.  USN  iRet  i.  Executive 
Director.  Navy  Lea*fue  of  the  United 
States;  Gen  Monroe  W  Hatch.  Jr  , 
USAF  (Ret  1.  Executive  Director.  Air 
Force  Association;  Gen  Jack  N.  Mer- 
ritt.  USA  (Ret  ).  President.  Association 
of  the  U  S  Army.  Maj  Gen  Evan 
Hultman.  AUS  (Ret.).  Executive  Dlret 
tor.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
US  .  Lt.  Gen.  Verr  Weber.  Executive 
Vice  President.  National  Guard  .\sso 
elation  of  the  US;  Lt  Gen  I^wrenre 
F  Sklbble.  USA  iRet  ).  Executive  Dl 
rector.  American  Defense  Preparedness 
Association;  Norman  Pearson.  Exe>  u 
tlve  Director.  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion; Col.  Lawrence  R.  Gaboury,  USMC 
(Ret).  Executive  Director.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Officer's  Association. 
Master  Chief  Manny  Ratner.  USNR 
(Ret.).  National  Executive  Director. 
Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association, 
Hon.  Gerald  R  Ford.  Former  President 
of  the  United  States;  Gen  Richard  L 
Lawson.  USAF  (Ret  ).  President.  Na- 
tional Coal  Association;*  Richard  D 
Murray.  Executive  Vice  President. 
American  Lofrlstlcs  Association;  Rich- 
ard Castor.  Executive  Secretary.  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Chief  Petty  Officers 
Walter  Murphy.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent. American  Civil  Defense  Associa- 
tion. Maj  Gen  James  C  Pennlnfrton. 
USA  iRet  1.  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices; Frank  Jensen.  Jr  .  President.  Hel- 
icopter Association  International;* 
Carl  T  Johnson.  President.  Com- 
pressed Gas  Association.  Robert  A.  Ro- 
land. President.  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association*  Hon  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  Former  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tom  Burch.  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Vietnam  Veterans  Coalition.  Lt 
Gen  James  Mclnerney.  Jr  .  USAF 
(Ret  I,  Vice-President.  American 
League  for  Exports  and  Security  As- 
sistance; EJ  Crlscuoll.  Jr.  Executive 
Vice  President.  American  Society  for 
Industrial  Security.  Gordon  W  Spen- 
cer. Executive  Director.  American 
Maritime  Officers  Service.  John  M 
Fisher.  Chairman  &  CEO.  American  Se 
curlty  Council.  Dr  Richard  Lesher. 
President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  St.  tes;  *  James  L  Henry. 
President.  Transportation  Institute. 
John  M  Swlhart.  President.  American 
Institute  for  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics; Dr  Glenn  Campbell.  Coun- 
selor. Hoover  Institution* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2''^  minutes  to  the  (gentleman 
from  Georvla  [Mr   Ray] 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution 
and  the  U.N  Resolution  678  Saddam 
Hussein  Invaded  Kuwait  over  5  months 
Ago  President  Bush,  in  my  opinion. 
acted    decisively    and    wisely     He    (?ar 
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nered  the  cooperation  of  28  countries, 
and  obtained  the  endorsement  of  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
to  use  military  force  to  expel  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  forces  by  January  15.  if 
he  did  not  withdraw  or  initiate  a  with- 
drawal action  by  that  date;  82  percent 
of  Americans  approved  of  his  initial  ac- 
tion according  to  polls 

There  have  been  a  number  of  initia- 
tives to  encourage  Saddam  Hussein's 
peaceful  withdrawal  before  this  Janu 
ary  15  deadline,  and  we  remain  hopeful 
that  these  will  work.  F'resident  Bush 
offered  Iraq  15  different  dates  for  a 
meeting  in  Baghdad,  or  elsewhere,  be- 
tween Secretary  Baker  and  Saddam- 
none  were  accepted,  and  time  is  run- 
ning out. 

On  January  3.  President  Bush  made 
his  last  attempt  to  avoid  war  by  invit- 
ing the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister,  Tariq 
Aziz,  to  meet  with  Secretary  Baker  in 
Geneva  The  meeting  took  place  on 
Wednesday.  January  9  This  meeting 
was  made  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions, which  are  no  negotiations;  no 
compromise;  no  attempts  for  an  Iraqi 
face-saving;  and  no  rewards  for  aggres- 
sion. To  date,  there  has  been  little  if 
any  movement  on  Iraq's  behalf  Min- 
ister Aziz  even  refused  to  take  Presi- 
dent Bush's  letter  back  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  which  was  delivered  in  Geneva 
on  January  9. 

Secretary  Baker  and  Secretary  Che- 
ney on  Wednesday.  January  2.  briefed 
several  Members  and  myself  on  the 
current  status.  Secretary  Baker  has 
publicly  said  that  he  is  not  optimistic 
about  peace  in  the  gulf  The  leadership 
of  the  House  and  Senate  has  said  that 
full-scale  debate  should  not  occur  until 
after  the  Baker-Aziz  meeting  and  we 
are  now  engaging  in  that  debate,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  timely. 

In  this  briefing.  Secretary  Cheney 
and  Secretary  Baker  told  the  Congress 
that  the  coalition  of  28  countries  is 
holding  together — currently  there  are 
280,000  American  troops  and  150,000  pre- 
p>ared  to  embark  or  already  underway, 
with  200.000  foreign  troops  in  place.  Our 
allies  have  committed  $23  billion  to- 
ward support  in  1990.  and  Secretary 
Baker  is  requesting  additional  funding 
for  1991  I  agree  very  strongly  with  the 
administration  that  America  cannot 
and  should  not  bear  the  major  financial 
burden  of  this  conflict. 

On  Friday.  January  4.  I  was  visited 
by  former  hostage  Miles  Hoffman  from 
Columbus.  GA  He  was  the  only  Amer- 
ican wounded  by  Iraqi  soldiers,  held 
captive,  and  thankfully  was  released. 
In  this  meeting.  Mr  Hoffman  was  ac- 
companied by  three  other  former  hos- 
tages— Mr  and  Mrs  Christopher  Fol- 
som  of  New  York,  and  Mr  Cecil  Brown 
of  Atlanta,  who  were  released  in  De- 
cember 

I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation 
with  this  group.  The  former  hostages 
advised  me; 
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First,  that  we  should  not  drag  the  ne- 
gotiations out  We  should  strike  force- 
fully In  Baghdad,  or  other  areas  of 
Iraq,  and  temporarily  ignore  Kuwait 
where  Iraqi  troops  are  amassed;  we 
should  destroy  Iraq's  communication 
and  command  centers,  and  cut  off  their 
supply  routes-  in  effect,  isolate  Iraq's 
forces  in  Kuwait 

Second,  it  is  their  impression  that 
the  Iraqi  troop  morale  is  not  high,  and 
that  they  will  largely  collapse  in  the 
face  of  a  massive  strike— a  small  num- 
ber have  already  defected  Intelligence 
sources  have  publicly  repeated  expecta- 
tions that  up  to  200.000  Iraqi  defections 
will  occur. 

Third,  according  to  them,  sanctions 
are  not  working— and  will  not  work 
Food  and  other  supplies  are  entering 
Iraq  unrestricted  from  Jordan  and 
Iran,  and  goods  are  being  smuggled  in 
through  Turkey  It  is  suspected  that 
Libya  and  other  sympathetic  countries 
are  sending  hard  currency  to  Saddam 
as  a  share  of  their  oil  profits  This 
money  enables  him  to  buy  needed 
goods.  In  addition.  Iraq  does  have  an 
agricultural  capability,  which  they  are 
accelerating. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
want  to  give  sanctions  more  time  to 
work,  and  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  if  we  were  to  wait  for  more  time 
we  would  be  giving  up  an  essential  edge 
to  our  strategy  In  my  opinion,  each 
view  on  this  very  important  matter  is 
sincerely  held,  and  debate  on  this  issue 
should  occur 

Miles  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  Sad- 
dam will  not  understand  the  concept  of 
democratic  debate.  Mr  Hoffman  said 
that  the  people  of  Iraq  do  not  under- 
stand "the  debate  that  goes  on  *  *  *  be- 
cause in  Iraq,  anything  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  a  death  sentence,"  So  it 
is  very  important  for  us  on  the  floor 
today  and  tomorrow  to  show  our  re- 
solve, and  to  show  America's  will  to 
carry  out  the  UN   sanctions. 

However.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  raising  the  specter  of 
thousands  of  U  S.  casualties  and  body 
bags  coming  home  that  they  are  ren- 
dering a  serious  disservice  to  the  fami- 
lies who  have  loved  ones  deployed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  My  colleagues,  I 
would  urge  that  we  refrain  from  the 
use  of  such  rhetoric  Our  service  people 
and  their  loved  ones  know  the  risks- 
let  us  not  make  their  lives  even  more 
uncomfortable  than  they  already  are. 

My  view  is  that  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  engage  American  troops 
in  an  offensive  action  without  a  dec- 
laration of  war  from  Congress.  There 
have  been  over  105  offensive  military 
actions  in  our  Nation's  history  and 
only  5  declarations  of  war 

However.  I  concur  in  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  should  debate  the  issue  as 
we  are  doing  now.  and  at  a  minimum 
endorse  the  UN  Security  Council's  ac- 
tion. That  Resolution,  No.  678,  author- 
izes an   offensive   action   against   Iraq 
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after  January  15  by  United  States  and 
United  Nations  forces.  I  hope  that  such 
a  measui^  is  accepted  here  in  the 
House,  and  it  will  be  my  intention  to 
support  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution 
and  to  work  for  a  strong  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  I*resident. 

I  do  believe,  very  strongly,  that  we 
should  move  positively  after  January 
16  if  Saddam  has  refused  to  cooperate. 
The  perception  of  the  constituents  in 
the  Third  District  of  Georgia  is  that 
the  President  and  the  United  Nations 
have  drawn  a  line  in  the  sand,  and  that 
this  commitment  must  be  respected. 
President  Bush  and  the  United  Nations 
have  not  waivered  from  the  statement 
that  "Iraq  must  withdraw  with  no  re- 
wards for  aggression,"  and  I  would  sup- 
port our  carrying  through  on  this  de- 
mand. 

If  the  Iraqi  forces  do  withdraw,  and 
this  appears  doubtful  at  this  time,  it  is 
most  likely  that  U.N.  forces  will  re- 
main in  sufficient  numbers  indefinitely 
to  assure  that  no  further  aggressive  ac- 
tivity will  occur  by  Saddam  Hussein. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  up  to 
further  mischief  in  one  form  or  another 
in  the  future.  However,  that  issue  will 
require  debate  on  another  day. 

D  1340 

Mr.  BROOM  FIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  [Mr.  G<X)DLING]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
who  said  a  little  while  ago  that  no  one 
has  ever  told  him  why  we  are  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

But  I  can  guarantee  him  had  we  not 
gone  when  we  did  and  had  the  Presi- 
dent not  moved  as  quickly  as  he  did. 
we  would  not  need  to  debate  the  issue 
today,  we  would  not  have  to  vote  to- 
morrow, we  would  have  a  full-scale  war 
going  on  there  right  now. 

How  quickly  Americans  forget.  How 
easy  it  is  for  us  not  to  be  realistic  if  it 
does  not  suit  us  to  be  realistic  and  how 
quickly  we  forget  history. 

Now.  if  it  makes  you  feel  any  better, 
it  is  not  only  Americans  who  do  that, 
because,  of  course,  the  French  and  the 
British  did  exactly  the  same.  There 
was  one  voice  during  the  1930's  crying 
out  in  the  wilderness.  No  one  paid 
much  attention.  Eventually  he  became 
a  powerful  leader,  a  great  statesman  in 
Britain. 

That  voice  was  Winston  Churchill's. 
In  1936  he  said: 

Want  of  foresight.  unwiUlngmess  to  act 
when  action  would  be  simple  and  effective, 
lack  of  clear  thinking,  confusion  of  counsel 
until  the  emergency  comes,  until  self-preser- 
vation strikes  Its  jarrlng-gong.  these  are  the 
features  which  constitute  the  endless  repeti- 
tion of  history 

When  Chamberlain  finally  said.  "Po- 
land, we  are  with  you,"  Churchill  said; 

Still.  If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right 
when  you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed; 
If  you  win  not  fight  when  your  victory  will 
be  sure  and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to 


the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with 
all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  precar- 
ious chance  of  survival. 

There  may  be  even  a  worse  case.  You  may 
have  to  fight  when  there  is  no  hope  of  vic- 
tory, because  it  is  better  to  perish  than  to 
live  as  slaves 

Now.  I  would  love  to  dance  around 
this  issue  by  supporting  a  longer  time 
for  sanctions.  My  constituency  would 
like  that.  But.  how  long?  And  who  are 
we  hurting  with  those  sanctions'!" 

We  are  hurting  Jordan,  we  are  hurt- 
ing Poland,  we  are  hurting  Egypt,  we 
are  hurting  Turkey,  we  are  hurting  all 
of  those  countries.  And  so  we  cannot 
continue  to  wait  and  wait  and  wait. 
But  I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing.  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  one  possible 
way  to  force  Saddam  Hussein  out  of 
Kuwait  peacefully,  and  only  one  way  I 
see  at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  to 
support  that  bipartisan  resolution. 

If  we  do  not.  of  course.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein says.  "I  won.  "  and  then  we  say  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  "And  what  is  your 
next  target?  And  when  will  it  be?" 

Will  we  stay  there?  Some  say  sanc- 
tions are  working.  Others  say  we 
stopped  him.  Do  we  stay  there  forever'' 
And  how  much  does  that  cosf 

We  had  an  opportunity  in  1956  to  do 
something  about  the  cold  war  when  we 
were  powerful.  We  did  not  do  it.  We 
waited,  we  waited,  and.  boy.  was  that  a 
costly  period. 

And  so  I  would  say  now.  we  have  one 
opportunity  to  move  him  out  peace- 
fully, and  that  is  to  give  overwhelming 
support  to  the  resolution  sponsored  by 
Mr.  Broomfield  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  clarification.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

I  would  like  to  clarify.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  procedural  situation. 

As  we  originally  began  this  debate, 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
had  one-half  the  time,  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  had  the  other 
half  of  the  time.  Subsequent  to  that. 
by  unanimous  consent  request,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  yielded  2  hours  of  their 
time  to  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  in  support  of  the  so- 
called  bipartisan  resolution. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  we  are 
being  disadvantaged  at  this  point  if  we 
are  only  being  recognized  after  you  rec- 
ognize the  gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  in  an  alliance 
with  them.  We  then  over  the  next  pe- 
riod of  time  are  receiving  one-third  of 
the  allocation  when  we  ought  to  be  ap- 
pearing on  the  floor  50  percent  of  the 
time.  And  I  would  suggest  that,  in  al- 
ternating between  those  two.  we  con- 
tinue to  have  speakers  in  between  rath- 
er than  after  the  two  sides  speak. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina).  Does  anyone 
else  desire  to  be  heard  on  this  ques- 
tion? 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemar.  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  any 
problem  with  that.  We  only  have  2 
hours,  and  we  are  going  to  spread  our 
time  out  anyway. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Well,  we  only  have  2 
hours  as  well  as  on  this  side 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  But  the  gen- 
tleman had  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  saw  fit  to 
grant  time  to  its  own  Members  who 
supported  their  own  individual  wishes, 
and  yet  the  majority  was  able  to  gath- 
er an  equal  amount  of  extra  time  on 
our  side  allocated  to  the  majority  side 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  So, 
in  effect,  the  gentleman  has  additional 
time  to  compensate  for  the  time  that 
his  side  will  be  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  bipartisan  resolution 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  am  not  part  of  the  leadership, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  raised  an 
issue  that  this  gentleman  is  not  rais- 
ing This  comment  was  simply  proce- 
dural. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  that  the  majority  and 
those  on  the  Democratic  side  support- 
ing the  Solarz  resolution  are  taking 
the  same  side  of  the  question.  So  they 
will  be  treated  as  one  block  of  time. 
The  gentleman  will  be  recognized  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  the  clar- 
ification of  the  Chair. 

With  that  admonishment,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Sharp]. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  for  the  United  States  to 
launch  into  warfare  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  therefore.  I  think  we 
should  not  authorize  a  resolution  of 
war. 

We  should,  instead,  stay  the  coiu"se 
with  strength,  diplomacy,  and  with 
strong  economic  sanctions. 

I  realize  there  are  those  who  hope 
that  by  authorizing  war  we  will  be  able 
to  avoid  it.  that  he  will  strengthen  the 
message  to  Saddam  Hussein,  that  we 
will  back  down  and  back  out  and. 
therefore,  war  will  be  avoided. 

If  their  resolution  passes.  1  certainly 
hope  they  are  right,  and  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  help  them  in  their  cause 

But  I  think  it  only  heightens  the  risk 
that  our  President,  who  feels  compelled 
to    use   force   If  he   sincerely   cannot 
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achieve  peace  otherwise,  will  find  him- 
self pressured  to  do  so.  and  I  think  that 
that  is  a  mistake  for  the  United  States. 
a  mistake  for  the  Middle  East  and  a 
mistake  for  the  world. 

Saddam  Hussein  Is  In  great  need  of 
buyln)?  spare  parts  from  abroad  for  his 
planes  and  for  his  other  military  equip- 
ment. He  needs  to  buy  chemicals  and 
he  needs  to  buy  additives  to  make  his 
transportation  fuels  the  quality  that 
win  run  his  military 

He  needs,  most  of  all.  to  sell  his 
crude  oil  by  the  millions  of  barrels  in 
order  to  ?et  the  money  to  pay  for  his 
regime,  to  pay  for  his  military,  and  to 
be  the  leader  of  his  country 

Our  sanctions  are  blockin»?  him  on  all 
of  these  fronts.  And  they  are  havinj?  an 
i  m  pac  t 

We  know  our  sanctions  are  hurting 
his  economy.  We  know  our  sanctions 
are  depriving  him  of  desperately  need- 
ed money  to  run  his  war  machine.  And 
we  know  that  his  military  will  con- 
tinue to  weaken  If  he  does  not  have  ac- 
cess to  parts  from  abroad. 

We  also  know  that  our  sanctions 
have  the  greatest  chance  of  working 
precisely  where  his  need  is  greatest, 
and  that  is  in  the  sale  of  his  crude  oil, 
because  of  the  limited  outlets  that  he 
has  and  our  ability  to  monitor  them 
and  our  ability  to  stop  them  and.  in- 
deed, in  the  Hamilton  resolution  we  au- 
thorize the  use  of  force  in  order  to 
make  sure  the  sanctions  are  effectively 
working 

Now,  I  cannot  be  sure  and  nobody  can 
be  sure  that  those  sanctions  will  oust 
him  from  Kuwait  or  oust  him  from 
power,  as  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
asked  and  which  seems  to  drive  their 
argument 

I  do  not  know  for  sure.  But  I  do  know 
this:  The  sanctions  are  having  an  im- 
pact. And  I  do  know  that  If  we  choose 
a  course  of  war.  we  can  be  certain  that 
there  will  be  many  thousands  dead  on 
our  side,  on  his  side,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  civilians  dead,  and  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  it  would  produce  a  glori- 
ous result  for  this  country  or  for  the 
Middle  East. 

Thus  I  do  not  think  we  should  take 
those  unacceptable  risks  at  this  time 

It  Is  true  he  may  be  a  Hitler's  twin  in 
his  brutality  and  in  his  ambition  But 
this  is  not  Europe  of  the  1930's  If  we 
had  time  to  develop  the  argument.  I 
think  we  could  document  that 

This  is  not  Munich 

There  certainly  is  no  Chamberlain  in 
our  White  House  who  is  buying  the  ex 
cuses  of  Mr  Saddam  Hussein,  and  there 
Is  no  Chamberlain  in  this  Congress  who 
Is  buying  his  excuses  and  accepting  his 
views  about  the  Palestinians  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  excuses  and  goals  that 
he  claims  to  be  achieving 

We  are  hurting  him.  we  must  hurt 
him.  and  we  need  not  at  this  point  sac- 
rifice the  blood  of  Americans  or  of  any- 
one else  In  order  to  achieve  our  results. 


If  history  teaches  us  anything.  It  Is 
rare  that  a  war  is  just.  It  is  far  rarer 
that  any  war  produces  the  results  that 
those  who  launch  them  think  they  will 
get.  It  is  always  certain  people  will 
lose  their  lives,  that  families  are  shat- 
tered, and  man.v  other  people  are  made 
more  desperate 
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My  colleagues,  let  us  vote  for  a 
strong  diplomacy,  strong  economic 
sanctions,  to  stay  the  course  We 
Americans  can  show  our  strength,  we 
can  show  our  determination,  we  can 
show  our  leadership.  We  do  not  now 
have  to  resort  to  war 

Mr  BROOMKIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms  Sndwk) 
Ms.  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  when  the 
year  1990  began,  this  Nation  and  the 
world  had  every  belief  that  it  was  the 
dawn  of  a  decade  of  hope.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  In  Central  America,  and 
around  the  globe,  freedom  and  liberty 
were  on  the  rise.  There  was  an  embrace 
of  American  ideals  and  values  as  the 
cold  war  ended. 

But  now,  that  decade  of  hope  is 
threatened  in  its  infancy  We  are  faced 
with  a  serious  threat  to  the  continued 
spread  of  our  Ideals 

That  threat  comes  from  the  brutal 
regime  and  cynical  aggression  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  And  it  would  be  an  ulti- 
mate irony  if  the  hard-won  legacy  of 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  Is  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  regional  despiots  and  ty- 
rants. 

It  Is  to  that  threat  which  we.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  must 
now  decide  how  to  respond 

The  gravity  of  the  threat  is  unmis- 
takeable.  That's  why  we  have  seen  the 
formation  of  the  unprecedented  inter- 
national coalition  against  Iraq  The 
unlikely  allies  in  the  gulf  and  around 
the  world  have  Joined  together  pre- 
cisely because  they  recognize  In  Sad- 
dam Hussein  a  ruthless  dictator  with 
the  will  to  use  any  brutal  means  to 
achieve  his  own  aggrandizement. 

For  me,  the  magnitude  of  the  vote  we 
now  face  is  greater  than  any  other  I 
have  or  likely  will  cast  in  the  Con- 
gress. As  I  wrestled  with  this  decision, 
reflected  on  it,  and  discussed  it,  I 
couldn't  help  but  think  of  the  extraor- 
dinary American  men  and  women  de- 
ployed in  the  gulf 

I  saw  many  of  them  interviewed  on 
television  again  Wednesday  night,  and 
wiis  extremely  impressed  with  their 
professionalism,  their  resolve,  and 
their  courage.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  one  young  man  who.  when 
asked  what  he  thought  about  some  peo- 
ple protesting  back  in  the  United 
States,  responded  Well,  that's  free- 
dom—that's why  we're  here,  isn't  it?  " 

Mr  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  these  val- 
iant Americans  and  to  our  constituents 
to  vote  our  consciences. 
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Tomorrow.  I  will  vote  to  support  the 
UN  resolution  and  preserve  all  of  our 
options  against  Iraq  I  will  do  so  not 
because  the  military  option  Is  Inevi- 
table, but  in  order  not  to  undermine 
the  President's  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  outcome  to  this  crisis — efforts 
which  require  that  a  credible  military 
threat  be  maintained  against  a  brutal 
aggressor  who  only  understands  the 
language  of  force 

A  credible  threat  is  necessary  against 
a  man  who  has  raised  one  of  the 
world's  largest  armies,  used  chemical 
weapons  against  his  own  people.  In- 
vaded two  neighbors,  and  Is  developing 
nuclear  and  biological  capabilities  We 
are  hardly  dealing  with  a  man  of  peace 
m  Saddam  Hussein 

Diplomatic  initiatives  bear  this  out 
It  was  not  only  the  Baker- Aziz  meeting 
that  failed,  or  that  a  diplomatic  low 
point  was  reached  when  the  Iraqis  re- 
fused to  accept  President  Bush's  letter. 
Remember  that  Saddam  Hussein  re- 
fused 15  different  dates  for  a  meeting 
with  Secretary  Baker,  despite  finding 
time  to  meet  with  seemingly  everyone 
else  who  asked  There  have  been  12 
U.N  resolutions  An  earlier  effort  by 
Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cueller  failed  European  Community 
efforts  failed.  The  Soviets  failed  The 
Arab  League's  efforts  failed. 

It  Is  thus  clear  that  eliminating  the 
threat  of  force  means  that  Saddam 
Hussein,  who  has  never  been  known  to 
bend  to  political  or  economic  threats, 
would  get  a  clear  message  that  the 
world's  resolve  to  reverse  his  aggres- 
sion Is  nothing  more  than  tough  rhet- 
oric; that,  in  the  final  analysis,  democ- 
racies will  no  longer  fight  for  freedom, 
collective  security,  and  the  rule  of  law 

Why  should  we  expect  that  the  lack 
of  a  credible  threat  increases  the 
chance  of  diplomacy  succeeding'' 

After  all.  as  our  experiences  over  the 
last  decade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nicaragua,  and  Libya  showed,  there  are 
times  when  the  serious  threat  of  force 
motivates  positive  change. 

And  If  we  vote  to  exclude  the  mili- 
tary option,  what  then  are  the  con- 
sequences- what  are  we  left  with'' 

Essentially,  it  leaves  us  with  sanc- 
tions alone.  But  I  have  yet  to  hear  any- 
one assert  that  sanctions  In  and  of 
themselves  will  force  Saddam  Hussein 
out  of  Kuwait 

The  goal  of  sanctions,  remember,  is 
political,  not  simply  economic.  It  is 
not  enough  for  sanctions  to  cut  into 
the  Iraqi  economy  To  succeed,  sanc- 
tions must  also  force  a  significant 
change  in  behavior  in  Saddam  Hussein, 
a  change  that  his  past  cannot  lead  us 
to  expect 

As  CIA  Director  Webster  wrote  on 
Wednesday.  Saddam  Hussein  Is  appar- 
ently willing  to  permit  a  subsistence 
economy  in  his  country  He  has  shown 
little  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  peo- 
ple In  all  likelihood,  Saddam  believes 
he   can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 
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the  coalition  can,  and  that  the  hard- 
ships sanctions  will  cause  are  not  like- 
ly, on  balance,  to  undercut  his  ability 
to  fight. 

So  to  preclude  our  military  option 
now  and  rely  exclusively  on  economic 
and  diplomatic  means  will  not.  ulti- 
mately, serve  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  to  point 
out  that  we  do  not  today  face  a  choice 
between  sanctions  and  war.  By  sup- 
porting the  President's  request,  we  do 
not  discard  sanctions  or  diplomatic  op- 
tions. W'e  do  not  require  the  immediate 
use  of  force  or  the  use  of  force  by  any 
date  certain.  If  anything,  this  vote  in- 
creases the  burden  on  the  President  to 
seek  a  peaceful  solution,  and  makes  it 
vitally  Important  for  our  country  to  go 
the  extra  mile  for  peace,  as  I  urged  him 
to  do  on  Wednesday  The  Solarz-Mlchel 
resolution  explicitly  requires  the 
President  to  report  back  to  Congress 
that  all  peaceful  means  against  Iraq 
have  been  exhausted  before  he  resorts 
to  force. 

As  the  President  said  this  morning, 
the  more  united  we  are.  the  better 
chance  we  have  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion. 

I  don't  think  anyone  here  desires 
war.  The  President  doesn't.  I  certainly 
don't,  my  constituents  in  Maine  don't. 
History  teaches  us.  though,  that  the 
stated  willingness  to  go  to  war  can  be 
an  effective  means  of  avoiding  that 
outcome.  We  have  but  one  way  of  doing 
so  today,  and  that  Is  to  vote  In  favor  of 
House  joint  Resolution  62.  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution.  To  do  otherwise 
may  represent  a  far  heavier  burden  for 
our  Nation  to  bear 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5'^  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoiN]. 

Mr.  AUCOEN.  Like  many  of  you.  I  did 
not  sleep  much  last  night.  My  mind 
was  on  what  we  are  about  to  do  here — 
on  the  possibility  of  a  raish  decision  to 
have  Americans  kill  and  be  killed  in  a 
desert  war  that  serves  the  interests  of 
other  countries  more  than  it  does  us. 

But  something  else  disturbs  me  al- 
most as  much:  The  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  who  has  the  power  to  make 
war. 

For  months  the  President  and  his 
spokesmen  have  said  it  does  not  matter 
what  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment does,  that  the  President  can  send 
thousands  of  Americans  Into  combat  if 
he  alone  decides  to.  I  think  that  is  out- 
rageous. This  week  the  President  sent 
us  a  formal  resolution,  but  yesterday 
his  House  minority  leader  said  that  we 
can  serve  our  country  only  by  rallying 
around  the  President  and  his  resolu- 
tion. And  over  in  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing I  read  that  a  powerful  friend  of  the 
President  threatens  to  filibuster  any 
resolution  other  than  the  President's. 

What  this  means  is  that  on  the  deci- 
sion to  make  war  or  peace  the  Presi- 
dent's position  is  that  he  supports  the 
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constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to 
agree  with  him.  If  it  disagrees,  tough 
luck.  This  should  deeply  disturb  the 
American  people. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  Presi- 
dent's resolution  itself,  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  So- 
LARZ]  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MICHEL].  In  speech  after  speech 
yesterday,  advocates  set  this  issue  up 
politically  as  your  chance  to  "send 
Saddam  Hussein  a  message  "  Hey  who 
does  not  want  to  send  Saddam  Hussein 
a  message? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  a  message 
.should  have  been  sent  was  in  July,  be- 
fore the  Invasion,  when  the  President's 
Ambassador  to  Iraq,  April  Glaspie  met 
with  Saddam  Hussein  himself.  With 
war  tensions  on  the  rise,  the  Presi- 
dent's Ambassador  met  with  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  looked  him  in  the  eye  and 
said:  "America  has  no  defense  treaty 
with  Kuwait." 

What  a  message  from  the  President's 
own  Ambassador.  Within  days.  Iraqis 
were  in  Kuwait. 

Now  here  comes  the  White  House. 
asking  my  colleagues  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  Hussein.  But  here  is 
the  problem:  Its  resolution  Is  not  mere- 
ly a  message.  It  is  a  declaration,  an  au- 
thorization, for  war  Read  section  1.  It 
Is  10  times  clearer  than  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  ever  was. 

So  make  no  mistake.  If  you  vote  for 
Solarz-Mlchel.  you  might  have  only 
wanted  to  send  a  message  to  prevent 
war.  But  if  war  comes,  you  will  have 
authorized  it.  That's  the  trap  you  are 
in. 

In  contrast.  Gephardt-Hamilton, 
which  I  support,  also  sends  a  message. 
a  strong  message.  But  it  reserves  the 
use  of  military  attack  until  all  other 
options  have  been  exhausted  and  only 
after  an  authorization  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  No  less  a  hawk 
than  Caspar  Weinberger  in  his  cele- 
brated six-point  speech  on  the  use  mili- 
tary force  said.  "The  commitment  of 
U.S.  forces  to  combat  should  be  a  last 
resort."  My  colleagues,  this  is  not  the 
laist  resort. 

Finally,  let  me  call  attention  to  a  re- 
port written  by  and  released  this  week 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin].  In  it.  he  esti- 
mated that  a  gulf  war  would  cost  3.000 
to  5,000  casualties  and  approximately 
1.000  deaths. 

Let  me  say  it  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  agree  that  that  is  an  acceptable 
cost.  Moreover,  my  analysis  is  that  the 
losses  will  be  far  in  excess  of  his  num- 
bers. 

But  my  real  point  is  this:  Did  any  of 
my  colleagues  notice  what  the  report 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ASPIN]  said  about  the  loss  of  German 
lives?  French  lives?  Any  European 
lives?  Any  Japanese  lives''  It  did  not 
say  a  thing. 
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Those  losses  will  not  even  be  measur- 
able, and  is  that  not  ironic?  Europe  and 
Japan  depend  on  Persian  Gulf  oil  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  does  the  United 
States  of  America.  Where  are  the  Euro- 
pean troops?  WTiere  are  the  Japanese  fi- 
nances? 

My  colleagues,  figure  it  out  for  your- 
selves: Our  partners  in  the  inter- 
national coalition  are  prepared  to  fight 
to  the  last  American. 

Meanwhile  we  now  here  in  the  Con- 
gress are  being  asked  to  undertake  this 
effort  when  Desert  Shield  is  costing  $30 
billion  a  year  before  the  first  shot  is 
fired.  If  the  war  you  now  vote  for 
should  occur,  you  can  multiply  that 
cost  10  times  over. 

Does  the  President  of  the  United 
States  feel  so  strongly  about  the  issues 
at  hand  that  he  is  prepared  to  raise 
taxes  to  finance  it?  You  know  he  does 
not.  Neither  do  you.  So.  we  will  blow 
the  deficit  out  of  sight  at  a  time  when 
American's  banking  system  is  buckling 
at  the  knees,  when  major  corjKirations. 
such  as  Pan  Am.  are  going  bankrupt, 
when  we  are  sinking  to  a  recession, 
when  the  unemployment  insurance 
compensation  plans  in  six  States  are 
now  insolvent  and  when  the  Japanese 
and  Germans  are  taking  markets  away 
from  us.  AH  this  when  we  are  being 
asked  to  spend  American  lives  to  pro- 
tect their  oil 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  may  come  when 
American  use  of  offensive  force  is 
called  for.  That  day  Is  not  now.  Sanc- 
tions are  working.  Our  hostages  are 
out  because  of  them  Iraq's  GNP  has 
beem  cut  in  half  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  follow  the  advice  of  seven  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  give  those 
sanctions  the  chance  to  work 

For  the  love  of  God.  defeat  Solarz- 
Michel.  and  support  Gephardt -Hamil- 
ton. 

D  1400 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VA1.ENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  felt  a  surge  of  pride  and  a 
patriotic  thrill  when  President  Bush 
dispatched  the  first  United  States 
troops  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Decisive  action 
to  counter  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion 
of  Kuwait  and  defend  other  Persian 
Gulf  states  against  the  Iraqi  threat 
rightly  commanded  strong  support 
from  the  American  people. 

That  initial  enthusiasm,  however, 
has  largely  dissipated  and  given  way  to 
more  sober  calculations  as  the  world 
faces  the  grim  prosp>ect  of  a  bloody 
conflict. 

Now.  a  mere  4  days  before  the  United 
Nations  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait,  the  Congress  confronts 
what  may  be  the  most  difficult  and 
critical  votes  of  our  careers.  With  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  upon  us.  we  are 
about  to  take  actions  that  may  define 
the  United  States  role  in  the  world  for 
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yeare  to  come,  that  may  place  the  lives 
of  more  than  400.000  American  military 
personnel,  thousands  of  allied  soldlei-s. 
and  millions  of  Arabs  and  Israelis  at 
risk,  and  that  may  decide  fundamental 
constitutional  issues 

On  the  constitutional  question,  no 
debate  is  really  necessary  The  U.S. 
Constitution  Is  clear,  and  no  hair-split- 
UuK  explanations  or  rationalizations 
can  change  it  The  Contfi-ess  alone  has 
the  authority  to  declare  war 

Only  a  tortured  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  would  conclude  that  its 
authors  intended  for  the  President  to 
have  the  sole  authority  to  send  a  half 
million  American  sollders.  alon^  with 
major  Navy  and  Air  Force  continifents. 
halfway  around  the  world  to  launch  an 
attack  no  matter  how  justifiable- 
ai^ainst  another  nation 

President  Bush  claims  to  believe  oth- 
erwise, and  until  recent  days  appeared 
set  on  a  course  toward  war  without 
even  the  benefit  of  contfressional  de- 
bate Had  he  persisted  on  that  course. 
he  would  have  made  a  serious  mistake 
and  would  have  assumed  most  of  the 
political  risk  and  all  of  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  his  policy 

That  risk  and  responsibility  should 
be  shared,  and  toda.y  we  are  being: 
asked  to  share  it.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  being  asked  to  share  the  risks  with- 
out full  knowledge  of  even  our  own 
policies. 

But  there  are  so  many  unanswered 
questions.  We  do  not  know  our  precise 
national  objectives^whether  we  seek 
only  to  drive  Iratj  from  Kuwait,  to  de- 
stroy Iraq's  warmaking  potential,  or  to 
set  ourselves  up  as  the  permanent, 
frontline  defenders  of  authoritarian  re- 
gimes In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 

We  do  not  knew  how  a  Persian  Gulf 
war  will  be  financed  or  what  sacrifices 
the  President  will  expect  of  all  Ameri- 
cans 

We  do  not  know  what  commitments 
we  have  from  other  nations  for  mili- 
tary or  financial  support 

We  do  not  know  what  agreements. 
open  or  secret,  will  be  required  to  se- 
cure such  support. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to 
assume  responsibility  for  rebuilding 
what  is  destroyed  by  war 

We  do  not  know  what  long-range 
commitment  we  are  undertaking  to 
maintain  troops  in  both  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe  or  whether  we  can  at 
least  count  on  a  long-overdue  reduc- 
tion in  our  military  presence  In  Eu- 
rope 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
and  their  representatives  are  entitled 
to  full  disclosure  before  accepting 
hardships  and  serious  risks  The  resolu 
tion  backed  by  the  White  House  should 
detail  the  purposes  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Presidents  policies 

But  it  does  not.  and  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  benefit  of 
essential  facts  The  President  has  pre- 
sented us  with  an  unacceptable  choice 


at  an  unacceptable  time    Nevertheless, 
we  must  decide 

In  these  circumstances.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  -  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance—  that  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion should  be  passed.  I  believe  that 
only  force,  or  the  credible  threat  of  the 
Imminent  use  of  force,  will  compel 
Saddam  Hussein  to  give  up  what  he  has 
taken. 

At  the  insistence  of  President  Bush, 
the  United  Nations  has  set  a  deadline 
That  was  probably  a  mistake.  But  hav- 
ing come  this  close  to  that  deadline, 
talking  of  grave  consequences  for  Iraq 
at  every  opportunit.y,  it  is  likely  that  a 
last-minute  extension  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's grace  period  would  severely  di- 
minish the  future  threat  of  force.  We 
might  eventually  be  required  to  take 
military  action  at  a  time  when  the  al- 
lied coalition  may  be  weaker  and  Iraq 
stronger.  Backing  away  from  the  dead 
line  would  also  require  us  to  maintain 
a  large  military  force  indefinitely  in 
difficult  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  the  most 
reluctant  vote  I  will  ever  cast  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  painful 
to  cast  a  ballot  that  puts  American 
lives  at  risk,  but  I  believe  that  the 
risks  are  even  greater  in  allowing  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  conclude  that  the  dead- 
line is  a  bluff 

Whatever  the  House  decides,  there 
should  be  a  clear  message  In  this  de- 
bate for  Saddam  Hussein  Dictators 
often  do  not  understand  our  demo- 
cratic system,  believing  that  disagree- 
ment and  debate  signal  a  lack  of  re- 
solve. The  Iraqi  dictator  should  under- 
stand, however,  that  this  debate  is  only 
about  the  best  way  to  deter  him,  to 
drive  him  from  Kuwait,  and  to  defeat 
him.  He  should  take  no  comfort  from 
our  deliberations 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  expressed  strong 
reservations  about  some  aspects  of  the 
President's  policy,  and  I  hope  that  war 
can  still  be  averted  But  if  it  is  not.  I 
believe  that  we  all  should  make  a  com- 
mitment to  support  our  Armed  F'orces 
unequivocally  Once  the  first  shot  is 
fired,  once  the  bullets,  bombs,  and  mis- 
siles are  flying,  my  reservations  about 
the  President's  actions  will  take  a  tem- 
porary hack  seat  to  giving  total  sup)- 
port  to  Americans  in  combat  They  de- 
serve no  less 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
vote  against  authorizing  the  President 
to  conduct  war  in  the  F^ersian  Gulf  and 
I  will  do  so  for  the  following  reasons 

First  is  the  nature  of  war.  itself 

War  is  not.  as  some  armchair  gen- 
erals would  have  us  believe,  just  an- 
other diplomatic  tool 

War  is  bloody,  brutal,  unpredictable 
and  far  more  often  than  not  useless. 
Yes.  we  can  probably  win  on  the  battle- 
field   But  that  victory  will  not  remove 


the  underlying  causes  of  conflict  in  the 
region.  It  will  not  ease  our  addiction  to 
foreign  oil;  or  reduce  the  inequalities 
of  wealth  among  nations  in  the  Middle 
Elast;  or  promote  democracy:  or  end  the 
threat  of  terrorism;  or  produce  a  deep)- 
er  understanding  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  world  We  know  not.  there- 
fore, whether  this  war  will  resolve  any- 
thing: whether  it  will  end  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  serve  merely  as  a  prel- 
ude to  more  war:  whether,  by  killing, 
we  will  end  the  killing  or  ignite,  in- 
stead, further  explosions  whose  power 
we  can  neither  gauge  nor  control 

Second.  I  am  unwilling  to  put  my 
faith— or  American  lives — in  the  hands 
of  those  who  tell  us  so  confidently  that 
a  war  will  be  quick,  easy  and  success- 
ful. Yes.  as  I  have  said,  we  can  prob- 
ably win.  But  we  do  not  know  how  long 
it  will  take  to  win:  we  do  not  know  how 
many  American  soldiers  and  Innocent 
civilians  will  die:  we  do  not  know  how 
many  young  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren will  be  left  without  homes,  with 
out  parents,  without  arms  or  legs  or 
eyes,  without  the  capacity  to  live  a 
normal  life.  No  computer,  no  politi- 
cian, no  so-called  expert,  not  even  our 
best  and  brightest,  can  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  human  costs  of  this  war. 

Third,  we  cannot  predict  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  violence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Those  who  today  offer  ua  war 
have  spent  the  past  decade  mismanag- 
ing our  balance  of  trade,  our  budget, 
our  banking  system  and  our  entire 
economy.  War  will  only  finish  the  Job 
It  will  mean  higher-  and  perhap»8  far 
higher— oil  prices  for  God  knows  how 
long.  The  reason  we  are  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  IS  oil  — to  protect  our  economy  By 
surrendering  to  war  we  will,  in  that 
sense,  surely  defeat  ourselves. 

Finally,  if  we  go  to  war  now.  we  will 
never  know  whether  that  war  was  nec- 
essary Think  about  that.  T^ink  about 
the  lives  that  will  be  cut  short,  the 
families  that  will  be  shattered  and  the 
heartbreak  that  will  be  endured,  and 
ask  yourself  how  much  greater  the 
jjaln  will  be  if  we  are  not  certain 
whether  those  sacrifices  had  to  occur 

As  long  as  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I 
have  argued  in  behalf  of  International 
law.  supported  the  United  Nations,  and 
defended  human  rights.  I  cannot  and  do 
not  underestimate  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

Saddam  Hussein  must  be  stopped 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  is  being  stopped. 
Because  of  the  sanctions,  his  power  is 
diminishing  day  by  day.  He  is  losing 
his  wealth,  his  military  power,  his  po- 
litical standing,  and  his  control  over 
the  future  As  for  oil.  he  has  us  not— as 
some  have  said— by  the  jugular,  but  by 
a  capillary. 

Whether  the  sanctions  will  ulti- 
mately beat  him,  I  do  not  know.  Nei- 
ther do  you.  and  neither  does  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

By  waiting,  we  do  not  lose  the  option 
of  going  to  war    But  by  going  to  war 


now.  we  will  lose  forever  the  chance  to 
achieve  our  objectives  without  war. 

So  let  us  not.  In  our  eagerness  to 
reassert  American  power,  lose  sight  of 
American  values.  Let  us  not  permit  our 
impiatience  to  damage  our  economy 
and  end  thousands  of  American  lives. 
And  let  us  not.  In  the  name  of  every 
lesson  history  can  teach,  pretend  that 
we  can  build  a  new  world  order  on  a 
foundation  of  skulls, 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  choice  today  is 
whether  to  persevere  on  the  path  of  pa- 
tience and  determination  and  peace:  or 
to  stray  from  that  jxath  into  the  wil- 
derness of  war.  Whether  to  walk  to- 
gether the  extra  mile — or  the  extra  2 
miles — in  pursuit  of  a  bloodless  resolu- 
tion to  this  crisis,  or  to  declare  war 
and  fight  war  and  count  the  bodies  and 
bury  the  bodies  and  never  know  wheth- 
er a  single  American  soldier  really  had 
to  die. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  given  what  is 
at  stake,  given  who  is  at  stake,  to  re- 
solve any  uncertainties  you  may  have 
by  giving  peace  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  to  war. 
and  "yes"  to  patience  and  p>eace  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

G  1410 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  observe 
that  some  of  the  most  moving  speeches 
I  have  ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  were  delivered  by  Members  who 
served  here  during  the  debate,  if  it  can 
be  called  that,  the  one  hour  of  debate 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  This 
in  a  sense  is  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. We  might  call  it  a  Gulf  of  Oman 
resolution.  In  the  most  critical  sense  of 
that,  it  is  not  that  A  Member  should 
know  that 

I  have  heard  Members  take  this  floor 
and  say  if  there  is  one  vote  I  could 
have  back  in  all  my  yeai^s  of  service  in 
this  Congress,  it  is  the  vote  for  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  Had  I  known 
what  the  President  meant,  had  I  known 
what  would  be  done  in  the  name  of  my 
vote.  God  almighty,  I  would  want  that 
vote  back. 

We  do  not  have  that  excuse  this  time. 
my  colleagues.  This  is  no  President 
that  can  be  accused  of  deception.  He  is 
quite  clear  in  what  he  wants.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  hide.  We  will  never  be 
able  to  pretend  we  knew  not  what  we 
did.  We  know  very  well  what  we  do, 
and  I  hope  to  God  we  do  the  wise  and 
humane  thing. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rinaldo]. 

Mr.  RINALiDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  tenure  in  the  House,  I  have  cast 
thousands  of  important  votes.  But  no 
vote  was  more  important  than  the 
Issue  before  us  now.  I  have  spent  days 
reflecting  on  this  decision,  listening  to 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  and  analyzing 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


I  did  this  because  this  is  a  critical 
vote,  and  I  take  my  responsibility  very 
seriously. 

We  are  voting  on  this  resolution  not 
because  President  Bush  sent  troops  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  We  are  here  because 
Iraq  has  decided  that  it  will  not  be 
bound  by  International  law. 

Five  months  ago,  Iraq  invaded  a  sov- 
ereign nation  without  provocation.  Re- 
peatedly since  then,  it  has  been  called 
upon  by  the  international  community 
to  withdraw. 

The  world  has  waited  patiently,  wait- 
ed for  a  signal  from  Iraq  that  it  would 
heed  the  international  call  to  with- 
draw. But  as  we  have  waited.  Iraq  has 
plundered,  looted,  and  brutalized  a 
country  which  has  been  a  sovereign 
state  for  over  two  centuries,  a  country 
which  has  been  a  member  of  the  Arab 
League,  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions since  1961.  and  a  nation  whose 
government  was  recognized  by  the  Re- 
public of  Iraq. 

Over  the  last  5  months,  there  have 
been  the  most  disturbing  reports  imag- 
inable of  the  treatment  of  Kuwaiti  citi- 
zens: 

Saddam  Hussein's  troops  have  sys- 
tematically looted  the  country,  steal- 
ing everything  from  its  national  mu- 
seum to  the  contents  of  its  stores. 

Kuwaiti  buses  have  been  driven  north 
to  serve  in  Baghdad,  and  medical  sup- 
plies and  equipment  have  been  ripped 
out  of  Kuwaiti  for  shipment  north. 

Premature  babies  were  pulled  from 
incubators  and  left  to  die  on  cold  stone 
floors  so  that  medical  equipment  could 
be  transferred  to  Iraq. 

Entire  families  including  children 
have  been  murdered  for  sheltering 
westerners. 

Amnesty  International  details  lit- 
erally dozens  of  cases  of  torture,  rape, 
murder  and  brutality  against  people  in 
Kuwait.  From  the  tanks  that  carefully 
drove  over  wounded  Kuwaiti  soldiers, 
to  soldiei~s  who  repeatedly  raped  Ku- 
waiti nurses,  to  police  officials  who 
casually  tortured  and  then  shot  anyone 
remotely  suspected  of  opposing  the 
Iraqi  occupation,  the  report  presents  a 
picture  of  unrelenting  brutality  and 
total  disregard  for  human  life. 

For  the  first  time,  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  united  to  punish  a  violation 
of  international  law.  In  an  action  that 
is  without  precedent,  the  entire  U.N. 
General  Assembly  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  condemn  Iraq's  inva- 
sion, and  over  30  nations  have  sent 
troops  and  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
These  range  from  Britain  to  Ban- 
gladesh, and  from  Senegal  to  Norway 
to  Australia. 

Hopefully,  this  unity  will  eventually 
lead  us  closer  to  real  world  peace.  Let 
us  also  remember  that  the  object  of 
this  unity  is  not  just  some  tinhorn  dic- 
tator. This  is  a  man  who  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  use  chemical  weapons  against 
his  own  people. 


This  is  a  man  who  threatened  to  at- 
tack Israel  if  any  action  is  taken  to  re- 
move Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  and 
warned  of  missiles  pointed  at  Cairo.  Ri- 
yadh. Damascus,  and  Ankara  and  sug- 
gested that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
use  them. 

Even  if  Iraq  does  not  have  nuclear 
weapons  now.  it  does  have  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  develop  them.  Can  anyone  se- 
riously doubt  that  Saddam  Hussein,  a 
man  who  ordered  his  brother-in-law's 
execution  and  personally  shot  a  cabi- 
net minister,  would  hesitate  to  use  an 
atomic  bomb  to  achieve  his  aims'' 

We  have  the  choice  of  stopping  him 
now.  or  facing  an  even  stronger  Sad- 
dam Hussein  in  a  few  year^.  If  we  sit 
and  wait,  how  many  more  lives  will  it 
cost  then? 

Many  sincere  people  have  said  we 
must  not  approve  this  resolution  be- 
cause if  we  do.  people  will  die. 

But  people  have  already  died  People 
are  dying  today.  And  they  are  not 
dying  because  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
the  United  States.  They  are  dying  be- 
cause of  the  aggression  and  brutality  of 
Iraq. 

To  those  who  ask  why  we  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  my  answer  is  this:  Not  to 
start  a  war,  but  to  end  a  war  that 
began  on  August  2.  And  we  have  been 
waiting  since  then  to  see  whether  Iraq 
would  stop. 

This  Nation,  other  nations,  and  a 
host  of  international  bodies  have  tried 
time  and  time  again  to  deal  with  Iraq 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

All  of  us  want  this  crisis  resolved 
peacefully.  I  do  not  believe  even  now, 
at  the  nth  hour,  that  war  is  inevitable. 
If  Iraq  wants  peace,  it  can  put  an  end 
to  this  crisis  immediately. 

Even  as  we  debate  this  resolution 
today,  people  in  the  Baltic  Republics 
are  fighting  to  regain  the  freedom  they 
lost  50  years  ago 

We  not  only  have  the  chance  to  halt 
another  such  act  of  aggression:  we  have 
the  responsibility  to  do  so. 

A  noted  church  leader  in  my  State 
has  written  that  war  must  always  be 
the  last  resort.  I  could  not  agree  more 
He  has  also  written  that  there  may 
exist  an  obligation  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  a  neighbor  who  is  attacked  by  an  un- 
just aggressor.  I  also  agree.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
crisis  can  still  be  found.  But,  if  not.  it 
will  prove  far  more  costly  for  us  and 
for  the  world  community  if  we  do  not 
have  the  strength  to  stand  and  fight. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Mlchel-Solarz  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  use  of  force  to 
implement  the  United  Nation  Security 
Council  resolutions  on  Iraq's  invasion 
of  Kuwait. 

It  is  not  an  easy  vote  to  cast,  but  1 
am  convinced  it  is  the  right  one. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distingxiished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejden- 

SON]. 
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Mr    GEJDENSON     Mr    Speaker,   the 
other    nlgrht    on    the    evening    news    a 
young  American  soldier  was  aaked  If  he 
was  troubled  by  the  debate  in  the  U  S 
Compress,    the   Houae.   and   the   Senate 
The  soldier  turned  to  the  newsman  and 
said  that  is  why  he  was  there    He  wa.s 
there,  It  was  clear,  to  ensure  that  not 
only   our   debate   could   continue    here 
but  that  choice  for  others  around  the 
globe,  that  the  democracy  that  we  so 
cherish    in    America,    was    something 
others  could  look  to. 

This  is  a  difficult  debate,  because  it 
is  complicated  by  concerns  of  what 
message  we  send  to  Saddam  Hussein 
But  Ini^eed  in  reality  it  is  not  difficult, 
because  the  message  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  system  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein runs.  That  if  you  want  a  country 
where  there  is  no  debate  of  the  Presi 
dent's  decision  to  move  forward,  that 
country  today  is  Iraq.  It  Is  thankfully 
not  here  In  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  August  2  the  United  States 
and  most  of  our  Western  allies  were 
subsidizing  the  government  of  Saddam 
Hussein  On  this  floor,  on  July  27. 
Members  in  the  House,  colleagues  of 
mine,  joined  together  to  try  to  stop 
American  subsidies  of  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment through  American  subsidies  of 
grain  sales  to  Iraq  Our  administration 
opposed  us 

So  when  we  asked  how  did  Hussein 
get  as  powerful  as  he  is  today,  it  is  not 
simply  to  look  to  Europe,  It  is  to  look 
to  the  mistakes  we  made  here,  subsi- 
dizing the  cost  of  his  food  so  he  could 
continue  to  buy  arms.  France  and  Ger- 
many were  selling  him  the  technology 
that  enabled  him  to  join  the  nuclear 
club  and  develop  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons 

We  do  not  need  to  invade  Iraq  to  pre 
vent  Saddam  Hussein  from  having 
chemical  weapons  We  just  need  to  be 
assured  that  the  Western  world  will 
have  the  restraint  to  sell  him  the  tech- 
nology to  make  those  weapons. 

We  have  achieved  a  great  amount  of 
progress  through  the  leadership  of  the 
President.  The  worldwide  embargo  of 
high  technology  items  and  spare  parts 
to  Iraq  has  made  a  difference 

There  were  those  who  argued  to  go  in 
while  he  held  the  hostages  as  shields 
against  an  American  attack  Well,  di- 
plomacy did  work  The  American  hos- 
tages are  home,  and  the  embargo  con- 
tinues to  hold. 

D  1420 

Some  of  our  friends  like  to  argue 
that  this  is  the  Sudetenland  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  modern  world  I 
would  argue  that  we  crossed  the 
Sudetenland  when  Saddam  Hussein 
killed  5,000  Kurds  and  not  only  the  rest 
of  the  world  but  our  Government  was 
silent 

When  we  look  at  the  choices  of  focus 
ing  on  history,  look  at  the  Sudetenland 
and  also  look  at  the  mistakes  of  Viet- 


nam There  is  no  draft  today  appar- 
ently in  Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  princes 
are  at  the  casinos  in  Monaco  and  else- 
where when  American  farmers  and 
workers  in  eastern  Connecticut  are 
being  called  up  and  sent  there  to  de- 
fend their  country 

We  are  worried  about  if  the  coalition 
can  hold  together  If  the  Saudis  do  not 
want  us  there  to  defend  them.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  have  a  place  in  the  Middle 
East  If  the  Saudis  think  it  is  all  right 
to  have  Saddam  Hussein  as  their  neigh- 
bor, then  maybe  we  have  to  see  that 
our  friendship  with  the  Saudis  for  so 
long  is  wrong. 

The  lessons  that  we  have  to  learn 
from  in  history  are  very  clear.  If  we 
initiate  military  action  without  broad 
support  from  those  countries  that  are 
on  the  line,  we  are  going  to  fail  The 
lessons  of  Korea  and  Vietnam  are  not 
simply  that  force  works  and  does  not 
work,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  both  in- 
stances it  wiis  expected  that  virtually 
on  Its  own.  Americans  would  resolve 
the  crisis.  Let  us  make  sure  that  our 
Saudi  friends  and  allies  have  their  men 
and  women  at  the  front  lines  and  not 
just  American  men  and  women  there. 

No  one  can  be  certain  of  what  the 
right  policy  is  and  what  the  failures 
and  downside  of  each  option  are.  The 
downside  of  moving  militarily  now  is 
the  potential  for  massive,  unnecessary 
casualties.  The  downside  of  waiting 
and  giving  the  economic  sanctions  the 
time  that  this  administration  argued 
for  Is  that  those  casualties  may  occur 
at  a  later  date,  because  despite  the 
CIA's  new  letter  on  the  gulf  region,  the 
fact  Is  that  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  argued  success- 
fully. I  believe,  to  convince  us  not  a 
month  ago  that  if  you  wait  6  months 
the  air  force  of  Saddam  Hussein  will  be 
40  percent  less  effective,  his  mecha- 
nized divisions  would  be  20  to  25  per- 
cent less  effective  as  spare  parts  do  not 
get  through  the  embargo  and  the 
blockade. 

If  we  wait  and  we  are  wrong  we  will 
face  the  challenge  of  war  at  a  later 
date.  If  we  act  now  we  will  sciuander  an 
opportunity  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
this  conflict  because  the  critical  issue 
here  is  if  we  resolve  this  the  old  way. 
with  arms,  it  will  ensure  that  this  new 
era  and  its  new  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  really  changes  nothing, 
that  we  will  have  to  use  arms  else- 
where, and  I  can  guarantee  you  that  we 
will  not  muster  400.000  troops  to  put 
Lebanon  back  together  or  solve  the 
problems  in  Angola.  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Sudan.  If  we  can  solve  this  diplomat! 
cally  and  through  the  embargo  it  will 
give  us  hope  to  repair  other  places  in 
the  world  without  massive  death  and 
carnage 

Last.  It  heartens  me  to  see  the  ad- 
ministration reading  the  reports  of 
Amnesty  International.  They  ai-e  re- 
ports we  ought  to  read  not  just  when  It 
IS  politically  helpful  to  us  They  are  re- 
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ports  we  ought  to  read  all  of  the  time, 
and  we  might  not  find  ourselves  in  the 
well  of  this  House  today  facing  an 
emboldened  Saddam  Hussein 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  '■^  minute. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
bipartisan  Solars-Michel  resolution, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cospwnsor  I  think 
it  IS  important  to  support  our  Presi- 
dent in  this  crisis. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  If  we 
don't  show  strong  action  against  Sad- 
dam, he  is  never  going  to  get  out  of  Ku- 
wait I  am  concerned  about  the  mes- 
sage he  will  get  if  we  approve  the  Ham- 
ilton resolution,  which  delays  military 
action  and  gives  him  more  time  to 
strengthen  his  defensive  positions. 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  Saudi  Arabia 
in  the  last  3  months  can  see  that  our 
forces  are  at  full  readiness.  I  think  we 
have  assembled  the  most  capable 
American  military  force  I  have  ever 
seen.  If  we  choose  to  continue  sanc- 
tions for  6  months  or  a  year,  we  will 
have  to  start  rotating  American 
troops  That  will  weaken  our  fighting 
capability  And  if  you  stay  in  the 
desert  too  long,  the  conditions  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  equipment. 

Another  concern  I  have  if  we  wait,  is 
that  the  U.N.  coalition  could  fall  apart. 

I  have  received  letters  from  the 
American  Legion  and  other  veterans' 
groups,  as  well  as  from  several  military 
organizations  Many  have  bought  full- 
page  ads  in  newspapers  to  show  support 
for  this  bipartisan  resolution  Most 
who  have  signed  the  ads  are  military 
experts  in  their  own  right  They  ask 
that  we  stand  with  our  President. 

Sanctions  are  not  going  to  force  Sad- 
dam out  of  Kuwait  no  matter  how  long 
we  wait.  Eventually  war  will  start  and 
there  is  no  way  our  forces  will  be  as 
prepared  then  as  they  are  now.  So  I  ask 
you  to  support  the  Solarz-Mlchel  reso- 
lution and  let's  get  our  American 
troops  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1'^  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  ERD- 

RKICH) 

Mr  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision facing  all  of  us  today  Is  not  an 
easy  one  The  consequences  are  far- 
reaching  and  could  alter  the  shape  of 
our  world  for  years  to  come.  This  deci- 
sion none  of  us  takes  lightly. 

This  conflict  was  provoked  by  the  at- 
tack of  Iraq  upon  its  neighbor.  Kuwait. 
followed  by  a  systematic  brutality  of 
the  Kuwaiti  people  and  a  dismantling 
of  the  resources  of  that  country  Neigh- 
boring nations  and  world  stability  were 
immediately  threatened  by  this  act  of 
aggression 

The  United  States  has  led  an  orga- 
nized response  to  the  attack  of  Iraq  on 
Kuwait.  The  unparalleled  effort  has 
been  worldwide  in  scope  and  Includes 
economic  sanctions,  a  naval  blockade, 
and  military  preparations,  supported 
by  12  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations. 
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We  all  want  a  solution  to  this  con- 
flict without  military  action.  The  use 
of  force  must  always  be  a  last  resort. 
Yet  I  believe  that  If  Saddam  Hussein 
knows  with  certainty  that  military 
force  Is  an  option,  then  the  Intense  dip- 
lomatic efforts  being  conducted  may  be 
successful— as  we  all  hope  and  pray. 
Under  the  Constitution,  the  President 
Is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  Congress  must  author- 
ize the  deliberate  use  of  Armed  Forces. 
The  successful  conduct  of  that  diplo- 
macy is  enhanced  by  this  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  force  at  this  time, 
in  this  situation. 

For  this  reason  I  support  the  Mlchel- 
Solarz  resolution.  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  Is  the  last, 
best  hope  for  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
the  Iraqi  confrontation. 

■Voting  for  the  Mlchel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion does  not  mandate  the  use  of  force, 
but  authorizes  that  if  diplomatic  ef- 
forts fall.  And  It  tells  Saddam  Hussein 
that  It  is  possible  that  such  action  can 
occur  unless  Iraq  complies  with  the 
U.N.  resolutions. 

History  has  shown  that  giving  addi- 
tional time  to  aggressors  who  prey  on 
other  nations  ultimately  results  in 
greater  human  misery.  For  Congress 
not  to  act  elevates  the  possibility  of 
military  conflict,  I  believe.  Let  us  sup- 
port Michel-Solarz  to  provide  the  best 
chance  for  r>eaceful  resolution  of  this 
conflict. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka]. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
first  sought  to  represent  the  people  of 
Wisconsin's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict nearly  7  years  ago.  I  never  envi- 
sioned that  one  day  I  would  be  called 
upon,  through  my  vote,  to  send  our 
sons  and  daughters  into  a  war. 

The  vote  tomorrow  will  surely  be  the 
most  Important  I  will  cast  in  my  con- 
gressional career.  It  will  be  the  one 
vote  for  which  each  of  us  will  be  held 
most  accountable  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  and  rightly  so. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  So- 
larz-Michel  resolution  Is  a  backdoor 
declaration  of  war.  Congress  will  not 
revisit  this  issue  if  we  authorize  Presi- 
dential discretion  on  the  use  of  force. 

The  Solarz-Mlchel  resolution  will  not 
have  my  vote.  I  cannot — and  will  not^- 
support  authorizing  President  Bush  to 
Invade  Iraq  over  the  issue  of  restoring 
the  monarchy  In  Kuwait. 

To  Members  who  say  that  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution  does  not  do  so.  I 
would  simply  say.  "you  are  wrong.  " 

Those  of  you  who  support  Solarz- 
Mlchel  will  be  placing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  in 
harm's  way.  You  will  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  casualties. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Bennett- 
Durbin  resolution,  which  states  that 
"the  Constitution  vests  all  power  to 
declare    war   in    the   Congress   of   the 


United  States."  It  further  states  that 
"any  offensive  action  taken  against 
Iraq  must  be  explicitly  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  before 
such  action  may  be  Initiated." 

As  we  approach  January  15.  the  war 
drums  beat  ever  louder.  Preparations 
for  hostilities  quicken  on  all  sides. 

Much  has  been  made  of  this  well-pub- 
licized date.  January  15.  WTiat  is  so 
magical  about  January  15'' 

Know  full  well  that  this  arbitrary 
date  was  set  by  our  President  and 
rushed  through  the  U.N.  Security 
Council. 

Why  not  take  more  time  to  explore 
the  path  of  peace?  Surely  we  have  not 
exhausted  all  diplomatic  efforts. 

In  Geneva  this  Wednesday,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Iraq  took  one  small  step 
on  the  path  to  peace.  Would  it  not  be  in 
everyone's  interest  to  take  a  few  more 
steps? 

President  John  Kennedy  once  made  a 
wise  observation  that  bears  repeating 
today.  He  said:  "Let  us  never  negotiate 
out  of  fear,  but  let  us  never  fear  to  ne- 
gotiate. " 

Let  us  encourage  and  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and 
the  French  and  Arab  leaders  who  are 
trying  to  find  a  diplomatic  alternative 
to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  strong  feelings  on 
this  issue  are  reflected  in  the  Bennett- 
Durbin  and  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolu- 
tions. 

My  views  are  shared  by  90  percent  of 
the  constituents  I  represent,  as  meas- 
ured by  their  letters  and  phone  calls  to 
me.  Let  me  quote  a  few  of  them. 

"The  loss  of  human  life  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable war  is  an  offense  against  civ- 
ilized humanity."  said  one  Milwaukee 
church  group. 

The  letter's  many  cosigners  object  to 
the  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  gulf 
because  of  what  they  see  as  a  lack  of  a 
clear  rationale  by  our  President  for 
being  there.  "Reasons  seem  to  change 
day  by  day.  "  they  state. 

My  constituents'  frustration  with  re- 
spect to  the  ever  evolving  justifica- 
tions for  gulf  involvement  are  well 
grounded. 

I  supported  the  President's  initial  de- 
cision to  deploy  troops  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia  against  an  attack  by  Saddam 
Hussein,  although  I  continue  to  ques- 
tion whether  Hussein  ever  intended  to 
do  so. 

When  our  posture  changed  from  one 
of  defense  to  one  of  offense.  I  could  no 
longer  support  this  administration's 
policy. 

A  couple  from  Greendale.  WI.  con- 
veyed their  feelings  well  when  they 
wrote  that; 

Saudi  Arabia  asked  for  our  help  in  control- 
ling an  aggressor.  We  responded  to  that  call. 
We've  been  successful  in  stopping  Saddam 
Hussein.  Having  done  this,  we  must  resort  xo 
negotiations  to  suppress  the  Iraqi  threat. 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution 
responds  to  this  family's  hope  for  in- 
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creased  diplomatic  efforts.  It  also  sup- 
ports continued  sanctions  as  urged  by  a 
Waukesha.  WI  couple. 

They  advised,  that: 

It  is  very  crucial  that  Contrress  Lake  all  ac- 
tions to  let  sanctions  work  You  must  give 
them  time  Instead  of  going  to  wax. 

In  the  gulf  region  today,  it  is  our 
American  troops  who  are  bearing  the 
heaviest  burden  In  carr>'ing  out  U.N. 
Resolution  No.  678  which  authorizes 
force  in  the  gulf. 

What  troubles  me  the  most  about  the 
countries  that  voted  for  this  resolu- 
tion, which  is  the  basis  for  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  authorization  of  force,  is  their 
lack  of  commitment  to  sending  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  Saudi  desert. 

Let  me  read  you  a  list  of  these  na- 
tions and  their  military  commitment 
In  the  gulf:  Canada:  1,800.  Colombia: 
Zero.  Ethiopia:  Zero.  Finland:  Zero, 
France:  14.300.  Ivory  Coast:  Zero.  Ma- 
laysia: Zero.  Romania:  Zero.  Soviet 
Union:  Zero.  United  Kingdom:  35,000 
Saudi  Arabia:  65,000.  Zaire:  Zero,  and 
the  United  States:  430.000. 

These  numbers  speak  for  themselves 

Japan  and  Germany  receive  the  bulk 
of  their  oil  from  this  region  but  none  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  at  risk 

Why  should  thousands  and  thousands 
of  young  Americans  put  their  lives  at 
risk  when  so  many  other  countries 
which  have  a  large  stake  in  this  region 
have  contributed  so  little'' 

For  the  sake  of  our  young  men  and 
women  who  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  not  war. 
1  beg  you  to  pass  the  Bennett-Durbin 
and  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolutions 
and  to  defeat  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. 

D  1430 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klug]. 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  stand  before  this 
House  as  a  new  freshman,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  the  issue  would  be  at  hand, 
this  will  be  an  especially  important 
time  for  me.  but  given  the  severity  of 
the  Issues  we  face  today.  I  think  this 
will  be  likely  one  of  the  most  serious 
votes  I  have  to  take  in  my  career,  no 
matter  how  long  or  how  short  it  might 
be  in  the  House. 

I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  today  to 
the  President  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  in  leading  the  alliance  to  stop 
Saddam  Hussein,  an  alliance  endorsed 
by  the  United  Nations.  We  are  on  the 
right  side  of  the  moral  equation,  and 
that  is  why  I  believe  there  are  27  na- 
tions with  us  in  the  gulf  supporting 
Desert  Shield. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  support  the 
Solarz-Michel  legislation,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  a  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  interpreted  by  Saddam 
Hussein  as  evidence  of  both  division 
and  potential  paralysis  in  our  Govern- 
ment. If  this  were  the  case,  I  believe 
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that  war  in  the  tfulf  would  he  Inevi- 
table, anil  there  would  be  no  way  to 
stop  It. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
must  state  rather  frankly  that  while  I 
support  the  resolution.  I  do  so  with 
both  serious  reservations  and  serious 
concerns.  1  said  that  the  President  had 
shown  >freat  couratfe  in  his  determina 
tion  to  stop  the  aKsfresslon  in  Kuwait, 
but  I  also  believe  it  will  take  tfreat 
couraKe  at  this  critual  time  Co  pause 
and  think  carefully  before  launching 
any  offensive  military  action. 

I  will  not  support  the  President's  re- 
quest intending  that  it  be  interpreted 
as  a  signal  for.  or  as  any  endorsement 
Of,  war.  War  must  be  the  absolute  last 
resort,  and  it  is  clear  to  me  at  this 
time  that  we  have  not  reached  that 
point. 

I  will  support  it  in  the  hope  that  tt 
will  strengthen  the  President's  hand 
and  give  him  one  more  card  to  play  in 
the  hope  that  it  is  a  card  he  will  never 
have  to  play. 

I  believe  strongly  that  economic 
sanctions  should  be  given  more  time  to 
work  and  that  we  should  show  greater 
patience  on  the  diplomatic  front, 
whether  It  is  the  Algerians,  the 
French,  the  Swiss,  or  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  manage  to  put  together  a 
workable  plan.  Let  us  make  sure  that 
we  are  willing  to  listen  and  that  we  are 
willing  to  wait.  I  am  hopt'ful  that  a 
strong  statement  of  support  from  this 
House  will  create  options  for  the  Presi- 
dent that  are  as  of  yet  unseen. 

Whatever  the  risks  that  a  continued 
commitment  to  diplomacy  and  a  policy 
of  economic  sanctions  might  entail, 
and  I  understand  fully  that  there  are 
some  risks,  they  can  surely  be  no 
greater  than  the  terrible  uncertainties 

of  WSJ" 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  fellow  Members 
in  this  House,  we  must  have  a  clear 
sense  of  our  economic,  our  military, 
and  also  our  strategic  objectives  before 
the  first  shot  is  fired  We  cannot  ad  lib 
as  the  war  goes  on.  Do  wp  merely  want 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait'  Do  wp  want  Sad- 
dam Hussein  s  war  machine  destroyed'' 
Do  we  want  his  nuclear  capabilities  or 
his  economic  capabilities  neutered^ 
Those  are  all  very  different  goals  and 
very  different  missions  which  require 
very  different  wars.  Let  us  make  sure 
we  know  exactly  what  we  want  up 
front 

I   only   can   support   the  stated   U.N 
goals  which  are  simply  to  get  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwait 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened  to  1.000  uf  my 
constituents  at  a  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  the  other  night 
expressing  strong  reservations  about 
our  course  of  action  I  intend  to  for- 
ward a  letter  to  the  President  tomor- 
row which  sets  out  my  concerns,  the 
concerns  of  many  of  my  Wisconsin  resi- 
dents in  Madison  and  the  second  dis- 
trict, and  expressing  my  strong  hope 
that   he    will   act   with   continued   pa- 


tience and  restraint  It  is  a  letter  that 
I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  sign  on  to 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran.  one  of  his  .secretaries. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3'^^  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  COLE- 
MAN]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  Mr 
Speaker,  as  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  us 
to  accept,  history  will  condone  only 
one  course  of  action  by  this  House:  The 
approval  of  the  bipartisan  Michel-So- 
larz  amendment  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  leads  the  world  against  the 
dictator  Saddam  Hussein 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  there 
were  those  who  thought  peace  could  be 
purchased  by  appeasement  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  those  who  had 
fallen  victim  to  tyranny  They  sac- 
rificed weak  and  peaceful  nations  to 
ruthless  dictators  while  murmuring 
■peace  in  our  time."  But  they  did  not 
buy  peace:  They  bought  time  for  the 
dictators  to  grow  stronger  and  bolder. 
And  they  earned  for  themselves  the 
condemnation  of  history 

Mr  Speaker,  more  than  5  months  ago 
Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  and  that  little  na- 
tion has  since  suffered  unspeakably  at 
the  hands  of  Saddam  Hussein.  During 
that  time,  the  United  Nations  has 
passed  one  resolution  after  another 
condemning  Iraqi  action  and  demand- 
ing its  withdrawal  Through  the  United 
Nations,  the  world  told  Saddam  that  he 
must  withdraw  by  the  15th  of  January 
or  be  forced  to  do  so.  Saddam  has  cho- 
sen to  stay. 

Our  President,  who  remembers  viv- 
idly the  cost  of  appeasing  dictators, 
has  given  strong  and  determined  lead- 
ership to  the  nations  of  the  world  who 
stand  in  opposition  to  Saddam  Clearly, 
the  United  Nations  has  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  President's  leadership 
and  judgment  in  this  crisis;  this  Con- 
gress can  do  no  less.  Now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  act.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
give  the  President  the  support  he  de- 
serves and  needs  to  remove  Iraq  from 
Kuwait.  Now.  while  the  international 
coalition  remains  strong  and  deter- 
mined, is  the  time  to  show  Saddam 
that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  benefit 
from  his  aggression. 

Saddam  has  had  more  than  5  months 
to  read  world  opinion  and  withdraw 
from  the  little  country  his  troops  have 
viciously  plundered  He  has  refused  to 
do  so  He  has  responded  with  threats 
against  Innocent  people  and  nations 
He  has  shown  his  contempt  for  world 
order  and  peace.  He  continues  his  race 
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to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Does  any- 
one question  that  a  man  who  has 
gassed  his  own  people  will  use  those 
weapons  when  he  has  them"* 

We  do  not  act  in  haste  today.  We  are 
acting  only  after  unprecedented  inter- 
national efforts  to  dislodge  a  brutal  oc- 
cur>ation  through  peaceful  means.  In 
acting  we  are  not  giving  up  our  hope 
that  peace  may  still  be  preserved  We 
will  be  standing  with  our  President  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  world  against 
a  ruthless  dictator  whose  aggression 
must  not  be  rewarded 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  failure  to  stand 
up  to  Hitler  led  to  the  most  destructive 
war  in  human  history.  Now.  in  our  own 
time,  we  must  not  repeat  that  great 
mistake 

Mr  Speaker,  the  world  Is  watching 
what  we  do  here  today.  Neither  Hus- 
sein nor  history  must  find  us  wanting. 
I  support  the  bipartisan  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  the  only  choice  be- 
fore us  that  generations  to  come  will 
have  cause  to  praise 

D  1440 

Mr  STENHOLM  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr    D.^RDENl 

Mr  DARDEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion which  authorizes  the  President  to 
use  military  force  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

This  is  not  an  issue  of  whether  there 
will  be  war  or  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Iraq  has  already  broken  the  peace. 
Rather,  this  is  an  issue  of  whether  we 
will  have  world  order,  world  stability, 
and  world  security.  This  is  an  issue 
that  crosses  many  boundaries  It  has 
crossed  partisan  boundaries.  It  has 
crossed  regional  and  geographic  bound- 
aries. And.  it  has  even  crossed  philo- 
sophical and  ideological  boundaries. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  most  volatile 
region  in  the  world.  Even  when  the  en- 
tire world  is  at  peace,  we  always  have 
an  eye  on  this  region  as  an  area  with 
the  potential  to  ignite  a  global  war 
Over  the  last  decade,  there  have  been 
conflicts  that  were  containable  and  not 
upsetting  to  the  overall  world  order. 
The  Iraqi  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
tiny  and  helpless  Kuwait  violated  the 
fragile  status  quo  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And.  in  addition  to  this  violation,  was 
the  violation  of  human  rights  on  a 
massive  scale  as  outlined  by  Amnesty 
International,  the  taking  of  hostages, 
and  the  senseless  murder  of  innocent 
children  We  cannot  afford  to  jeopard- 
ize world  stability  and  our  role  as  an 
international  leader  by  inaction 

Mr  Speaker,  nobody  wants  war  We 
all  have  constituents  serving  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  all  have  friends,  and  chil- 
dren of  friends,  who  are  stationed  in 
the  desert  Each  of  our  communities 
has  been  directly  affected  by  the  acti- 
vation of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
units.  We  all  share  the  pain,  frustra- 
tion, and  anxiety  of  this  ordeal    But.  it 
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l8  now  time  to  act— to  authorize  our 
Commander  in  Chief  to  bring  this  crisis 
to  a  prompt,  successful,  and  hopefully 
peaceful  solution.  We  can  only  avoid 
war  by  convincing  Saddam  Hussein  we 
are  capable  of  and  prepared  to  use  mili- 
tary force. 

American  soldiers  have  been  de- 
ployed in  the  desert  environment  since 
last  summer.  They  have  been  training 
dally,  and  are  ready  to  take  whatever 
actions  our  President,  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  deems  necessary-  I 
have  recently  returned  from  visiting 
our  men  and  women  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  they 
are  ready  and  even  anxious  for  a  solu- 
tion. In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at 
the  height  of  our  military  readiness. 
Throughout  our  history  we  have  tried 
sanctions,  and  they  have  proven  inef- 
fective. We  cannot  continue  to  keep 
the  fragile  coalition  of  nations  support- 
ing the  U  N  resolutions  together  much 
longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion must  be  resolved  now.  Accord- 
ingly. I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
support  the  President  and  approve  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
extraordinary  session  tomorrow.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  be  called  on  to 
cast  an  extraordinary  vote.  It  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  momentous  vote  we  will 
cast  during  our  careers.  Some  of  us 
came  to  our  positions  rather  quickly, 
others  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  but 
all  with  thoughtfulness  and  reflection. 
All  of  us  appreciate  that  there  is  no 
more  solemn  and  weighty  act  than  the 
act  of  going  to  war. 

We  are  moving  rapidly  toward  war. 
no  matter  what  the  outcome  is  tomor- 
row Saddam  Hussein  is  a  ruthless 
man,  and  he  has  the  power  to  dem- 
onstrate that  repeatedly  on  the  world 
stage.  He  demonstrated  that  power  to 
Iran  which  we  supported  and  he  is  dem- 
onstrating it  to  Kuwait  which  we  op- 
pose. 

As  has  often  been  said  during  this  de- 
bate. Saddam  Hussein  must  get  out  of 
Kuwait.  No  matter  what  the  vote  is  to- 
morrow, he  must  leave.  It  is  not  his 
land.  It  is  not  his  oil.  It  belongs  to  the 
Kuwaitis  to  do  with  as  they  wish. 

The  only  argument  that  is  going  on 
today  is  whether  to  continue  our  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  him  by  embargoes 
and  diplomacy  or  use  military  force.  I 
believe  at  this  point  in  time  there  still 
can  be  an  alternative  to  war.  I  do  not 
believe  economic  sanctions  have  run 
their  course.  I  hope  by  continuing 
them  Saddam  will  see  Kuwait  is  not 
worth  the  price  he  is  paying  and  will 
accept  the  demands  of  the  world  com- 
munity to  withdraw. 

President  Bush  was  correct  in  his  ini- 
tial reaction  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 


and  I  don't  know  of  any  member  who 
would  disagree.  Economic  sanctions, 
deterrence  of  further  aggression,  and 
diplomacy  were  all  correct  actions.  But 
for  the  last  2  months  that  policy  was 
shed  for  one  which  places  a  premium 
on  the  threat  of  offensive  military  ac- 
tion. We  are  now  engaged  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  stick  with  the  Presi- 
dent's first  policy,  or  accept  his  second. 

The  arguments  have  been  laid  out 
time  and  time  again.  Wliat  I  find  most 
disturbing,  however,  is  the  lack  of 
planning  for  what  happens  next.  If  eco- 
nomic sanctions  work,  then  the  Arab 
world  will  need  to  develop  some  form 
of  containment,  certainly  with  our 
help.  But  if  we  resort  to  war,  what 
next?  Do  we  stop  at  the  Kuwait-Iraq 
border,  or  do  we  drive  on  to  Baghdad? 
If  we  stop  at  the  border,  why  should 
Iraq  agree  to  end  the  war?  If  we  drive 
on  to  Baghdad,  how  do  we  occupy  an 
Arab  country  that  size  and  at  what 
cost?  And  if  we  destroy  the  Iraqi  Army, 
will  the  fruits  of  our  victory  be  the  res- 
urrection of  Iran  in  concert  with  Syria 
as  the  dominate  powers  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Any  course  is  fraught  with  uncer- 
tainty. Any  course  will  have  unin- 
tended consequences.  And  any  course 
could  involve  us  deejser  in  the  region 
rather  than  lead  to  a  solution  that 
brings  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

So  we  must  make  our  decision. 

History  is  indeed  the  summation  of 
individual  human  choices.  And  as  I 
look  down  the  alternative  paths  where 
these  choices  might  lead  us.  I  think 
here  and  now  we  must  choose  to  con- 
tinue down  the  road  of  applying  every 
economic  and  diplomatic  pressure  the 
world  community  can  muster.  The 
time  for  the  use  of  military  force  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Let  us  be  patient.  Let 
us  pursue  our  shared  goals,  but  by  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  means. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  im- 
portant debate  not  only  for  this  House, 
but  for  the  Nation  we  were  elected  to 
serve.  The  issues  before  us  present  a 
difficult  mix  of  constitutional  law. 
international  law.  and  statutory  con- 
struction. Perhaps  most  importantly. 
we  also  must  consider  the  very  prac- 
tical strategic  implications  of  this  dif- 
ficult situation,  as  we  analyze  the  legal 
and  policy  questions. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  the  President  and  Congress  are.  in 
large  part,  unified  on  the  essentials  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Certainly,  we 
are  in  complete  agreement  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  August  2  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait was  a  clear  violation  of  Kuwait's 
sovereignty,  international  law.  and  the 
U.N.  Charter.  Similarly,  we  are  in  full 
agreement  with  President  Bush  as  to 
our  objectives  in  this  confrontation 
with  Iraq.  President  Bush  has  articu- 
lated specific  goals  as  follows:   First, 
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the  immediate,  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  Iraqi  Forces  from  Kuwait: 
second,  the  restoration  of  Kuwait's  le- 
gitimate government;  third,  the  res- 
toration of  security  and  stability  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  region:  and  fourth, 
the  release  of  all  persons  held  against 
their  will  by  Iraq. 

Furthermore,  we  also  recognize  that 
the  international  community  is  unified 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Unified  to  an 
extent,  perhaps,  unprecedented  in 
world  history.  A  number  of  countries, 
including  certain  Islamic  nations,  have 
contributed  military  units  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  multinational  force  now 
serving  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  through- 
out the  gulf  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  meaning  and 
purpose  of  this  debate  should  not  be 
misunderstood  by  our  allies  or  dis- 
torted by  our  potential  adversaries. 
The  United  States  is  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society,  where  political  power  is 
diffused  and  shared — so  as  to  better 
protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  Full 
and  free  public  debate — even  where  the 
subject  is  as  difficult  and  momentous 
as  going  to  war — is  fundamental  to  our 
political  process.  Congress  has  a  legiti- 
mate constitutional  role  to  play  in  this 
decision. 

We  must  take  caxe  that  this  debate 
does  not  give  aid.  comfort,  or  encour- 
agement to  Saddam  Hussein  in  any 
way.  There  should  not  be  any  confusion 
as  to  the  position  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  illegality  of  Iraq's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  Congress  fully  supports 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions, 
starting  with  U.N.  Resolution  660  and 
leading  to  U.N  Resolution  678;  hope- 
fully, this  House  will  soon  adopt  a  reso- 
lution to  that  effect.  Along  with  FYesi- 
dent  Bush  and  the  international  com- 
munity. Congress  demands  that  Iraq 
unilaterally  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  briefiy 
examine  certain  constitutional  and 
legal  issues  that  are  pertinent  to  this 
debate.  Specifically,  I  propose  to  ad- 
dress the  role  of  Congress  in  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  of  necessary  mili- 
tary action. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion grants  to  Congress  the  power  "to 
declare  war".  In  addition.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  raise  and  support  Armies  " 
and  "to  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy". 
Further,  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
grants  Congress  the  power  "to  make 
all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  Execution  the 
foregoing  Powers.  "  At  the  same  time, 
article  II.  section  2.  clearly  establishes 
that  the  President  Is  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  has  the  primary  authority 
to  conduct  foreign  relations  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  The  President 
also  has  the  responsibility  to  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted". Article  I.  section  3. 

Thus,  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
executive  branch  have  shared  respon- 
sibilities in  the  war  powers  area.  De- 
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spite  the  passage  of  over  200  years,  the 
current  state  of  constitutional  law  re- 
mains vatfue  and  ambiguous  as  to  how 
these  powere  are  properly  divided  be- 
tween the  two  political  branches  of 
government.  Since  the  courts  have  tra- 
ditionally deferred  on  these  questions 
treating  them  as  political  ques 
tlons"— there  is  no  Supreme  Court  or 
lower  court  decision  precisely  defining 
the  allocation  of  this  responsibility  be- 
tween the  two  branches  In  fact,  many 
constitutional  scholars  have  speculated 
that  it  was  an  ambiguity  intentionally 
left  in  the  Constitution  by  the  Fram- 
ers. 

An  instructive  footnote  from  the 
Constitutional  Convention  helps  to  de- 
fine our  responsibility.  An  early  draft 
of  the  Constitution  talked  in  terms  of 
Congress  being  empowered  "to  make 
war"  This  phase  was  later  changed  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  read 
"to  declare  war".  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  this  was  done  in  part  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  conduct  of  war 
was  vested  in  the  President  and  that 
the  President  should  have  the  flexibil- 
ity to  respond  to  and  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  without 
having  to  wait  for  a  prior  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress  Most  constitu- 
tional scholars  concur  that  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  or  other  form  of 
congressional  authorization,  is  not  a 
necessary  legal  prerequisite  for  the 
President  to  take  defensive  military 
action.  Nor.  in  my  view,  does  the  War 
Powers  Act  of  1973  affect  this  author- 
ity The  key  and  unresolved  question  Is 
whether  this  extends  to  offensive,  as 
well  as  defensive,  military  action 
such  as  the  use  of  force  from  a  standing 
start  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  President  s  power  to  station  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  the  country  is 
not  dependent  on  prior  congressional 
authorization.  American  military 
forces  have  often  been  dispatched 
abroad  to  protect  American  lives  and 
property  Some  argue,  based  on  past 
events,  that  U.S.  military  forces  can  be 
validly  sent  overseas  to  support  the 
broad  interests  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  as  a  participant  in  Inter- 
national police  actions,  without  prior 
congressional  approval  A  close  anal- 
ogy to  our  situation  today  Is  that 
which  occurred  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  was  no 
formal  declaration  of  war  with  respect 
to  Korea.  The  legal  justification  for  the 
United  States  military  involvement  in 
Korea  was  based  upon  actions  taken  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  It 
was  characterized  as  a  police  action 
and  not  a  war— although  the  practical 
difference  has  always  escaped  me 

The  legal  argument  is  made  as  fol- 
lows The  UN  Charter  is  a  treaty  of 
the  United  States  It  is  therefore  law  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  Constltu 
tlon,  it  Is  the  Presidents  duty  to  take 
care   that   the   laws   be   faithfully   exe- 


cuted. By  that  treaty.  It  Is  argued,  the 
United  States  undertook  to  carry  out 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  under 
chapter  VII  of  the  U.N  Charter.  The 
charter  contemplated  that  U  N.  mili- 
tary action  would  be  taken  with  forces 
provided  by  member  states  pursuant  to 
article  43  agreements  i  oncluded  in  ad- 
vance, but  nothing  in  the  charter  pre- 
vents the  Security  Coumil  from  call- 
ing for.  or  authorizing,  the  use  of  force 
by  states  under  other  arrangements 
This  is  what  happened  in  Korea  in  1950 
and  this  is  also  true  of  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  adopted  concerning  Ku- 
wait in  1990. 

Today,  we  again  have  the  Security 
Council  using  chapter  VII  of  the  U.N 
Charter  as  the  basis  for  authorizing 
"all  necessary  means  '  to  restore  the 
legitimate  government  of  Kuwait  and 
to  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity to  the  entire  gulf  region.  The 
most  recent  UN  resolution  numbered 
678.  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on 
November  29.  states  that  on  or  after 
January  15,  the  cooperating  members' 
states  "can  use  all  necessary  means" 
to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  It  has  been 
argued  by  some  that  this  is  a  sufficient 
basis  under  international  law  for  the 
President  to  take  such  military  actions 
as  he  determines  necessary,  without 
congressional  concurrence.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  either  a  wise  or  persuasive 
constitutional-legal  view 

In  1945  Congress  passed  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  i22  US  C 
section  287  et  seq.)  which  governs  our 
treaty  obligations  under  the  U.N  Char- 
ter. By  that  act,  Congress  expressly  au 
thorlzed  the  President  to  carry  out  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions  calling  for 
economic  sanctions  (section  5)  Fur- 
ther, under  section  6  of  the  Participa- 
tion Act.  the  President  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  "Article  43  agreements  with 
the  Security  Council  to  provide  forces 
to  the  United  Nations,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  agreements  by  the  Con- 
gress. With  such  approval,  the  Presi- 
dent could  then  make  the  agreed  upon 
military  forces  available  for  use  by  the 
Security  Council  without  further  ap- 
proval of  Congress  Importantly,  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  U.N  Participation  Act 
also  explicitly  declares  that  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  make  forces  avail- 
able to  the  Security  Council  for  U.N. 
action  other  than  pursuant  to  article 
43  agreements 

The    U.N     Participation    Act.    then, 
clearly  contains  nothing  by  itself  that 
would  authorize  the  President  to  vi&ge 
war  against  Iraq.  There  have  not  been 
any  article  43  agreements  approved  by 
Congress     with     respect     to     Kuwait 
Therefore,  Mr    Speaker,  the  U.N    F'ar 
ticipation  Act  could  read  as  prohibit- 
ing   the    President    from    using    US 
Armed  P'orces  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  con- 
gressional authorization  is  constitu- 
tionally required  before  offensive  mili- 


tary action  can  lawfully  be  tAken  by 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  The  fact  that  con- 
gressional authorization  has  not  oc- 
curred in  numerous  prior  instances, 
does  not  mean  that  our  law  does  not  re- 
quire it  in  this  case 

Earlier.  I  mentioned  the  War  Powers 
Act  (50  use  1541-15481  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1973  in  reaction 
to  the  Vietnam  experience  It  was  in- 
tended to  better  define  the  proper  role 
of  Congress  in  the  war  powers  area 
The  law  requires  Presidential  consulta- 
tion with  Congress  and  Presidential  no- 
tification of  Congress,  when  US. 
troops  are  deployed  abroad  Ironically, 
however,  the  very  language  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  itself  seems  to  presume 
that  there  can  be  situations  where  the 
President  has  validly  committed  troops 
without  prior  congressional  authoriza- 
tion See  50  U  S.C  1543(ai.  50  USC 
1544(bi  Section  4(a)  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  talks  about  the  requirement  of  the 
President  to  notify  the  Speaker  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  writing  within  48  hours  after 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  involved  in  hos- 
tilities in  another  territory  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war.  Simi- 
larly, section  5(b)  presumes  that  the 
President  can  commit  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  for  a  F>enod  of  up  to  60  days 
even  though  there  has  been  no  declara- 
tion of  war  or  specific  congressional 
authorization  for  such  action  But  even 
given  these  confusing  defects,  the  fair- 
est reading  of  Congress'  intent  in  the 
war  powers  law  was  to  assure  that  a 
President  could  not  undertake  and 
maintain  an  undeclared  or  unauthor- 
ized war 

The  appropriate  role  of  Congress  in 
the  war  powers  area  has  still  yet  to  be 
clearly  defined  by  Congress  itself.  Per- 
haps amendments  to  the  much  criti- 
cized War  F'owei-s  Act  should  be  consid- 
ered, at  some  later  date  Of  course. 
Congress  can  refuse  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  finance  a  military 
action  or  can  restrict  the  uses  of  such 
funds.  Congress  also  has  the  power  to 
impeach  a  President,  where  it  is  felt 
that  the  president  has  exceeded  his 
lawful  authority  But  these  actions 
typically  taken  after-the-fact  or.  are 
unrealistic  or  inappropriate  alter- 
natives. 

This  week  we  consider  resolutions 
with  respect  to  the  necessary  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  President 
to  engage  in  offensive  military  action 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  This  is  the  con- 
stitutionally correct  way  to  resolve 
this  debate  We  need  no  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  but  we  do  need  congres- 
sional authorization. 

I  believe,  given  the  facts  surrounding 
Iraq's  illegal  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Kuwait  and  the  ongoing  threat  to 
world  peace  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein, 
that  this  House  should  adopt  the  reso- 
lution House  Joint  Resolution  62- 
providing  that  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Specifically,  the  President  would 


be  authorized  to  act  pursuant  to  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  678  and 
take  all  necessary  means  to  end  Iraq's 
occupation  of  Kuwait.  In  the  early 
pyost-cold  war  era.  we  and  the  world 
community  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  side  with  law.  security  and 
stability  against  invasion,  aggression 
and  force. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  a  con- 
gressional resolution,  demonstrating  a 
unified  U.S.  position,  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary General  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain Iraq's  peaceful  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait.  Like  all  my  colleagues.  I  am 
hopeful  that  before  any  hostilities  are 
entered  into  that  the  leaders  of  Iraq 
come  to  their  senses  and  realize  how 
resolute  America  and  the  free  world 
are  on  this  situation 

Mr  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  VOLKMER]. 

Mr  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Solarz 
resolution.  I  believe  it  is  the  proper  ac- 
tion for  Congress  to  take.  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  sanctions  are  not 
and  will  not  work,  them  military  force 
is  necessary  and  the  President  should 
have  the  authority  to  use  such  force  as 
necessary  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  I 
believe  we  all  agree  that  in  no  way 
should  we  allow  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted at  the  behest  of  the  butcher  of 
Baghdad  go  unnoticed  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  sanctions  and  hoped  they 
would  be  successful  in  convincing  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  pull  out  of  Kuwait.  I 
would  maintain  this  position  if  I  truly 
thought  the  sanctions  would  result  in 
this  conclusion.  I  will  not  support  mili- 
tary force  until  the  President  has  as- 
sured us  the  sanctions  will  not  work. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  Solarz  resolu- 
tion requires. 

This  is  by  far  and  away  the  toughest 
decision  I  have  been  required  to  reach 
since  first  being  elected  to  Congress  in 
1976  I  have  given  great  and  careful 
thought  to  my  decision  and  I  still  pray 
that  a  peaceful  solution  could  be  pos- 
sible. I  think  all  of  us  debating  this 
Issue  today  should  pray  that  none  of 
our  troops  will  give  their  life  in  this 
cause,  but  I  also  believe  that  none  of  us 
want  to  look  the  other  way  when  a  mad 
man  such  as  Saddam  Hussein  invades  a 
country  that  was  no  threat  to  his  coun- 
try whatsoever.  I  believe  we  all  agree 
we  cannot  ignore  the  pillaging  of  Ku- 
wait's wealth,  the  rape  of  Kuwait's 
women  and  the  vicious  slaughter  of  Ku- 
wait people. 

To  bring  this  terrible  crisis  to  an 
end.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unite  in 
support  of  the  President  by  voting  for 
the  Solarz  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Living- 
ston]. 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  gone 
the  extra  mile.  He  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  achieve  a  diplomatic  and 
peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis  brought 
on  by  Iraq's  naked  aggression  against 
his  innocent  neighbor.  Kuwait:  but  still 
does  Saddam  Hussein  thumb  his  nose 
at  our  President,  our  Nation,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  the  civilized  world. 

Invasion,  kidnaping,  terror,  rape,  tor- 
ture, and  murder,  these  are  the  tools 
that  Mr.  Hussein  has  employed  to  exert 
brute  dictatorial  force  over  his  unwill- 
ing victims;  yet  some  in  this  Congress 
while  deploring  his  actions  still  look 
for  any  excuse  to  avoid  confrontation 
and  shrink  from  enforcing  world  opin- 
ion against  him. 

We  were  right  in  sending  troops  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  they  say.  We  were  right 
in  imposing  sanctions,  they  say.  We 
were  right  in  mobilizing  world  opinion 
and  various  U.N.  resolutions  against 
him.  they  say;  but  we  should  not  now 
use  force  to  expel  him. 

Let  our  troo]?s  remain  in  the  desert 
without  a  mandate  for  force,  regardless 
of  the  cost  in  human  and  material  re- 
sources. Let  the  sanctions  which  have 
not  worked  for  5  months,  and  have  not 
compelled  a  withdrawal,  remain  indefi- 
nitely: let  Saddam  Hussein  know  that 
the  United  States  will  not  stand  behind 
its  President,  its  allies,  and  the  United 
Nations,  and  that  all  we  really  want  to 
do  is  talk,  not  fight. 

In  short,  they  say,  let  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, the  instigator  of  one-half  million 
deaths  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War.  the  user  of 
chemical  weapons  against  5,000  Iraqi 
Kurds,  the  executioner  of  many  of  his 
own  soldiers  and  generals;  the  invader, 
kidnaper,  rapist,  torturer,  and  mur- 
derer of  thousands  of  innocent  Ku- 
waits.  let  this  tyrant  remain  in  Kuwait 
without  punishment. 

I  cannot  accept  this  reasoning.  Does 
anyone  want  war?  Nol!  Of  course  not!! 

Do  we  want  to  risk  the  loss  of  even 
one  American  life  unnecessarily?  No!  I 
do  not! 

But  when  all  the  facts  are  considered, 
do  I  believe  that  appeasement  now  is 
worth  the  possibility  that  thousands 
more,  maybe  millions  more  of  people, 
may  later  be  killed— simply  because  we 
would  not  now  stand  up  to  this  tyrant? 
No — emphatically,  no! 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Congress  united  be- 
hind our  President  provides  us  with  the 
greatest  possible  hope  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  take  President  Bush  at  his 
word,  accept  our  position,  and  with- 
draw from  Kuwait. 

A  divided  Congress  most  assuredly 
tells  him  that  time  is  on  his  side,  and 
that  if  he  hangs  tough  and  refuses  to 
budge,  the  world — and  the  United 
States — will  forget  Kuwait.  United 
States  troops  will  grow  tired  and  go 
home;  the  consensus  our  President  has 
created  will  collapse,  and  Hussein's  un- 
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warranted  ag-gresslon  against  a  civ- 
ilized world  order  will  pay  off 

We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen.  We 
have  the  world  on  our  side.  We  have 
the  forces  available  to  us.  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  punish  Hussein 
now.  while  we  can.  and  not  at  some  in- 
determinate date  in  the  distant  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  by  standing  with 
our  President — by  agreeing  to  the  bi- 
partisan Michel-Solarz  resolution,  will 
we  truly  have  a  chance  at  a  meaningful 
peace.  Only  then  will  we  conNnnce  ty- 
rants that  aggression  bears  a  heavy 
price:  and  only  then  will  we  stand  a 
chance  at  getting  Saddam  Hussein  out 
of  Kuwait  without  firing  a  shot. 

Vote  for  Michel-Solarz. 


Mr 


D  1500 
DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 


minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr. 
Russo]. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  here 
in  this  body  have  argrued  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  our  Nation  to  speak  w^lth 
one  voice.  I  agree  that  after  a  decision 
on  war  or  peace  has  been  miide,  it  is 
important  for  our  Nation  to  stand  unit- 
ed. The  freedom  to  debate,  however,  is 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  framework  of 
this  great  Nation.  Democracy  neces- 
sitates the  open  discussion  of  differing 
ideas,  and  the  foundation  of  the  democ- 
racy which  we  hold  so  dear  lies  in  its 
informed  citizenry.  Open  debate  on  war 
and  peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not 
only  essential,  but  it  is  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

Historically,  when  the  President  asks 
for  the  authorization  of  war.  he  must 
state  compelling  reasons  for  commit- 
ting our  men  and  women  to  certain 
death. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  give  the 
President  a  blank  check  to  wage  war. 
to  trust  his  judgment  that  war  is  the 
only  option  that  will  prevail  over  Sad- 
dam Hussein  rather  than  the  strangle- 
hold of  economic  sanctions.  Yet.  ad- 
ministration policy  in  the  Mideast  has 
been  a  series  of  mistakes  which  have 
led  us  to  this  perilous  junction  in  his- 
tory. 

It  has  been  reported  that  in  Feb- 
ruary. Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
John  Kelly  ordered  our  Ambassador  in 
Iraq  to  apologize  for  a  strong  Voice  of 
America  editorial  on  human  rights. 
One  week  before  the  invasion.  Kelly 
killed  a  July  25  broadcast  warning  Iraq 
that  "the  United  States  remains 
strongly  committed  to  supporting  the 
self-defense  of  its  friends  in  the  gulf.' 
And  when  Hussein  threatened  terrorist 
response  to  any  U.S.  pressure  for  re- 
straint. Kelly  ordered  our  Ambassador 
to  be  soothing.  This  administration 
virtually  gave  him  a  blank  check  to  in- 
vade Kuwait.  This  was  a  mistake. 

The  President  says  now  that  he  is 
concerned  about  Hussein's  human 
rights  abuses,  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical  weapons,   future   nuclear  capa- 
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bllltles.     and     terrorism      Yet.     Iraqi 
human  rights  abuses  did  not  start  Au 
Kust  2  when   Hussein   Invaded   Kuwait 
Amnesty    International    has    been    re- 
porting the  horrific  practices  of  Iraqi 
torturers  for  years.  Under  Hussein  chil 
dren    have    suffered    throuKh    beatings, 
whippings,  sexual  abuse,  electric  shock 
treatments,    the    extraction    of   finger- 
nails, and  starvation.  To  ignore  those 
warnings  until  such  time  as  they  serve 
our      Interests      to     justify      war      is 
unbefitting  a  democracy.  This  was  an- 
other mistake 

On  July  27.  1990.  the  House  debated  a 
GUckman  amendment  to  the  1990  farm 
bill  which  denied  agriculture  export 
guarantees  and  subsidies  to  Iraq  be 
cause  of  its  abysmal  human  rights 
record,  its  8upp<irt  of  terrorism,  and  for 
Its  acquisition  of  chemical,  biological, 
and  nuclear  weapons  While  this 
amendment  passed  234  to  175.  this  ad- 
ministration opposed  the  amendment 
This  was  another  mistake.  Six  days 
later  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  and  then 
this  administration  betame  conrerned 
with  human  rights,  terrorism,  and 
chemical  and  nuclear  weapons 

This  administration  and  the  Reagan 
administration  have  given  Iraq  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  economic 
and  military  aid  over  the  pai<t  10  years 
This  was  another  mistake  With  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  a  convenient  ally  be- 
came an  Instant  enemy 

Iraq  imp<")rts  75  percent  of  its  food. 
Until  the  embargo,  one-third  of  Iraq's 
imports  came  from  the  United  States. 
Much  of  these  food  imports  were  sub- 
sidized by  the  United  States  In  fact. 
Iraq  never  paid  its  bills  for  agricultural 
products  we  sent  It.  Iraq  owed  us  $2  bil- 
lion in  unpaid  loans  and  was  listed  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  as  "high- 
risk."  A  November  1990  GAO  report 
said: 

It  seems  that  the  United  States  desire  to 
build  a.  str»te^c  and  agricultural  trade  rela- 
tionship with  Iraq  outwelRhed  the  apparent 
financial  risks  Involved  and  discounted  evi- 
dence of  Iraq  8  human  rights  violations. 

Another  mistake. 

Today.  I  want  to  help  the  President 
not  make  the  biggest  mistake  of  all — a 
mistake  that  will  cost  the  unnecessary 
loss  of  American  lives 

President  Bush  is  a  man  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  I  am  sure 
that  he  has  agonized  and  wrestled  with 
this  decision  just  as  we  all  have.  The 
Constitution  charges  us  all— not  just 
the  Presidents  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  this  decision.  It  was  the 
President's  responsibility  to  decide  to 
take  specific  actions  in  defense  of 
American  interests  following  Iraq's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait.  It  is  now  the  Con- 
gress' responsibility  to  determine  if  we 
shall  commit  America  to  war 

I  sincerely  believe  that  time  is  on  our 
side  Time  is  expendable  but  the  loss  of 
American  lives  is  not  I  am  not  arguing 
that  the  United  States  should  never 
take  military  action,  but  I  am  saying 


that  given  the  heavy  costs  of  war.  the 
United  States  has  everything  to  gain 
by  giving  sanctions  more  time  to  work 
and  everything  to  lose  if  we  don't. 

Given  event^s  of  the  past  year,  the 
crumbling  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  independ- 
ence and  elections  for  I-^stern  bloc  na- 
tions, the  dismantling  of  communism 
as  we  knew  it  we  must  surely  believe 
that  democracy  Is  the  wave  of  the  fu 
ture.  If  diplomacy  and  International 
cooperation  is  not  an  alternative  we 
embrace,  why  do  we  have  a  State  De- 
partment, why  do  we  have  the  United 
Nations,  and  why  do  we  sign  treaties'' 
Diplomacy  does  work  Our  decision  to 
contain  communism,  rather  than  phys- 
ically confront  it.  left  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  fall  of  Its  own  Inertia  rath- 
er than  pay  the  tremendous  price  of 
the  loss  of  human  life  that  would  have 
accompanied  another  world  war. 

The  United  States  is  confronted  with 
a  golden  opportunity  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  new  world  order  And  order  where 
the  United  Nations  and  international 
condemnation  of  aggression,  coupled 
with  intelligent  and  forceful  use  of  eco- 
nomic measures  will  set  a  precedent 
for  the  resolution  of  conflicts  in  the 
next  century 

The  question  that  I  pose  to  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  is  this; 
If  you  had  a  daughter  or  son  on  the 
frontllnes  who  went  in  to  liberate  the 
feudal  state  of  Kuwait,  and  was  killed 
and  delivered  home  to  you  in  a  flag- 
draped  coffin,  could  you  look  into  that 
coffin  and  say:  "It  was  a  terrible  sac- 
rifice but  you  died  for  the  right  rea- 
son." If  you  can  say  that,  then  vote  for 
the  Solarz  resolution  However,  if  you 
cannot,  then  do  not  put  other  Amer- 
ican parents  in  that  agonizing  situa- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  support  the  Gephardt- 
Hamilton  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach] 

Mr  LF:ACH  Mr.  Speaker,  perspective 
is  always  difficult  to  apply  to  events  of 
the  day,  but  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
last  6  months  a  watershed  development 
In  international  politics  has  occurred. 
Largely  due  to  the  sapient  diplomacy 
of  the  administration,  the  Security 
Council  adopted  a  panoply  of  resolu- 
tions demanding  Iraqi  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait  and  sanctioning  civilized  coun- 
tries to  employ  all  appropriate  means 
to  achieve  that  objective 
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Mr  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in 
modern  history  a  credible  system  of 
collective  security  appears  on  the 
threshold  of  being  bom.  and  here  I 
would  observe  that,  if  one  political 
party  identifies  disproportionately 
with  advocacy  of  collective  security,  it 
is  the  Democratic  Party  Collective  se- 
curity was  the  watchword  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  who  literally  drove  himself  to 
death   defending   the   principle  against 


his  critics  Franklin  Roosevelt,  argu- 
ably the  greatest  President  of  this  cen- 
tury, insisted  that  collective  security 
be  espoused  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  be  the  linchpin  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
yet  today  it  Is  a  Republican  President 
who.  In  opposition  both  to  the  isola- 
tionists and  go-it-alone  interventionist 
themes  that  have  ambivalently 
hallmarked  much  of  this  century's  con- 
servation tradition,  who  was  In  the 
vanguard  of  collective  security  endeav- 
ors. In  paradoxical  contrast  liberal 
leadership  in  Congress  appears  in  the 
verge  of  repudiating  the  philosophical 
heritage  of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  as 
well  as  Truman  and  John  Kennedy,  in 
favor  of  the  more  flocculent  wait-and- 
see  nostrums  that  lack  historical  and 
philosophical  perspective  What  is  the 
morality  of  congressional  leadership's 
wait-and-see  approach" 

Mr  Speaker,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
conducted  2  wars  in  the  last  10  years 
which  resulted  in  1  million  casualties 
He  has  made  rape  a  dally  instrument  of 
coercive  state  policy  Executions  are  of 
epidemic  proportion,  frequently  with 
family  members  asked  to  witness  and 
pay  for  bullets. 

In  this  context,  is  it  moral  to  stand 
by''  Can  we  allow  Saddam's  models  of 
behavior  to  be  rewarded  or  replicated 
elsewhere''  Do  we  want  to  wait  to 
confront  a  leader  with  a  nascent  nu- 
clear and  biological  warfare  capability'' 

I  stress  in  particular  biological  weap- 
ons at  this  time  Despite  the  horrors  of 
Auschwitz  and  the  inhumanity  of  the 
Soviet  gulag,  neither  Hitler,  nor  Stalin 
threatened  the  usage  of  biological 
agents.  Saddam  Hussein  has.  And  let 
me  stress  biological  weapons  are  a  poor 
mans  weapon  of  mass  destruction 
They  are  far  easier  to  develop  and  far 
more  destructive  to  employ  than  nu- 
clear arms 

Confronted  with  Saddam's  threat  and 
weapons  development  potentialities,  it 
is  impossible  for  this  Member  to  con- 
clude that  a  wait-and-see  approach  fits 
either  the  times  or  the  circumstances 

On  questions  of  war  and  peace  there 
is  a  societal  Imperative  for  caution, 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  ambiva- 
lence is  not  synonymous  with  states- 
manship and  that  anxietyshlp  is  no 
substitute  for  leadership 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  Sad- 
dam has  no  choice  except  to  blink  be- 
fore the  15th.  unless  America  blinks 
first,  but  if  this  Congress  sends  a  mes- 
sage of  no  confidence  to  the  executive 
branch,  it  will  be  sending  a  message  of 
no  mandate  to  Secretary  General  de 
CuUar  and  the  historic  mission  that  he 
is  currently  on  to  Baghdad.  In  this  con- 
text, congressional  vacillation  makes 
peace  less,  not  more,  likely. 

The  President  and  his  policy  of  col- 
lective security  are  the  last  best  hope 
in  this  century  for  establishing  a  .secu- 
rity system  which  makes  aggression, 
and  thus  war,  obsolete.  Support  the 
President,  not  because  he  is  the  leader 


of  this  great  Nation,  but  because  he  is 
in  the  vanguard  of  bringing  reality  to 
the  dreams  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  because  he  is 
right,  that  a  new  world  order  is  only 
possible  if  nations  under  the  rule  of  law 
accept  the  obligation  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Thornton]. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  gone  off  course.  It  was  appro- 
priate to  have  an  immediate,  decisive 
response  to  Saddam  Hussein's  acts  of 
naked  aggression,  and  I  applauded  the 
President's  insistence  upon  adhering  to 
the  rule  of  law. 

However,  beginning  last  fall  the 
President  began  a  series  of  military 
buildups  and  ultimatums  which  cul- 
minated in  the  setting  of  a  deadline  of 
January  15.  Setting  deadline  is  not  In 
the  interest  of  achieving  a  diplomatic 
and  peaceful  solution.  However,  we  now 
find  ourselves  with  our  forces  deployed 
and  an  ultimatum  aimed  at  convincing 
Saddam  Hussein  that  the  United  States 
and  the  coalition  of  nations  mean  busi- 
ness. 

Long-term  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
must  be  grounded  upon  adherence  to 
the  rule  of  law.  Saddam  Husseins  ag- 
gression has  violated  every  principle  of 
law. 

I  believe  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment in  this  country  would  be  to 
achieve  a  r)eaceful  resolution  of  this 
crisis  through  diplomatic  means. 

Our  original  strategy  was  based  upon 
economic  sanctions  supported  by  an 
unprecedented  worldwide  coalition, 
backed  by  an  overpowering  military 
force  and  the  willingness  to  use  it— 
plus  the  patience  to  allow  diplomatic 
and  peaceful  solutions  to  be  developed. 

Today,  there  are  many  who  would 
abandon  some  of  the  building  blocks. 
Some  would  expect  a  p>eaceful  resolu- 
tion to  be  achieved  if  we  deny  to  the 
President  the  option  of  using  all  nec- 
essary means  to  restore  international 
peace  and  security,  casting  into  doubt 
our  willingness  to  use  force. 

Others  are  suggesting  that  we  should 
abandon  the  building  blocks  of  pa- 
tience. They  are  urging  that  Immediate 
use  of  force  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  aban- 
don either  patience  or  the  possible  use 
of  force.  We  need  to  authorize  the  use 
of  all  necessary  means  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  U.N.  resolution,  and  we 
need  to  have  the  patience  to  refrain 
from  using  military  force  until  all 
peaceful  means  have  been  exhausted. 

The  Hamilton  resolution  is.  in  my 
view,  wise  in  calling  for  p)atience,  but 
mistaken  in  the  supposition  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  be  interested  in  a 
peaceful  solution  once  the  possible  use 
of  force  is  restricted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  convince 
Saddam  Hussein  to  accept  a  diplomatic 


solution,  it  must  be  clear  to  him  that 
the  alternative  to  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion could  be  a  decisive  and  forceful  re- 
sponse. 

The  Solarz  proposal  contains  lan- 
guage approving  the  option  of  using  all 
necessary  means  to  restore  inter- 
national i)eace  and  security  in  this 
area  after  "all  diplomatic  and  other 
peaceful  means  to  obtain  compliance" 
have  been  exhausted. 

Calling  for  patience  in  its  applica- 
tion— and  based  upon  my  conviction 
that  the  best  hope  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion depends  upon  the  building  blocks 
of  economic  sanctions  supported  by  a 
worldwide  coalition,  backed  by  an 
overpowering  military  force  and  the 
willingness  to  use  it.  and  the  patience 
to  allow  diplomatic  and  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  be  developed — I  ask  that  you 
join  me  in  support  of  the  Solarz  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York   [Mr.   HOR- 

TON]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  given  the 
tremendous  significance  of  events  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  wanted  to  add  my 
thoughts  to  today's  historic  debate. 
The  crisis  in  the  gulf  has  dominated 
my  thinking  since  the  early  days  of 
August.  I  do  not  take  lightly  the  com- 
mitment of  American  forces.  I  have 
strong  personal  views  on  this  subject.  I 
fought  in  World  War  II.  as  an  infantry 
company  commander,  and  was  overseas 
for  nearly  3  years.  I  was  in  two  combat 
landings,  one  in  North  Africa  and  one 
in  Italy.  I  knew  then  and  know  now 
that  our  commitment  of  forces  in  that 
conflict  was  vital  to  our  security,  in- 
deed, to  the  security  of  the  world.  On 
the  other  side.  I  served  Congress  during 
Vietnam.  From  that  experience.  I 
learned  the  lesson  of  what  can  result 
from  the  commitment  of  troops  to  a 
conflict  where  our  interests  are  not  so 
clear,  where  objectives  are  not  defined. 

I  have  given  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  serious  and  continuing  thought. 
My  conclusion  is  that  our  national  se- 
curity is  greatly  threatened.  I  plan. 
therefore,  to  support  the  Solarz  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  pursuant  to  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  678.  By  debating 
and  voting  on  this  resolution,  the  U.S. 
Congress  is  fulfilling  its  obligation  to 
the  American  people  and  to  our  Na- 
tion's Constitution. 

I  support  the  Solarz  resolution  be- 
cause congressional  endorsement  of  the 
U.N.  resolution  keeps  the  U.S.  position 
consistent  with  the  position  of  the 
community  of  nations.  It  does  not  put 
us  ahead  of  the  game. 

Keeping  our  national  position  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  United  Nations 
is  important.  The  significance  of  the 
concerted  U.N.  action  to  future  world 
peace  is  incalculable.  For  the  first  time 
in  world  history,  the  nations  of  the 
world,  acting  together,  have  told  an  ag- 
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gressor  nation  that  its  aggression  will 
not  stand.  If  such  a  precedent  had  been 
taken  in  1939  when  German  troops  in- 
vaded Poland,  million  of  lives  might 
have  been  saved. 

Perhaps  the  only  differences  between 
Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland  and  Hus- 
sein's invasion  of  Kuwait  is  that  Hitler 
did  not  have  a  standing  army  of  more 
than  1  million  men.  He  did  not  have 
deadly  chemical  weapons  and  the  abil- 
ity to  deliver  them.  Nor  was  he  on  the 
brink  of  a  nuclear  weapons  capability. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  all  of  these.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  stop  Hus- 
sein now.  to  let  him  know  that  such 
naked  aggression  against  another  na- 
tion will  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

I  commend  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  for  going  the 
extra  mile  to  achieve  a  diplomatic  res- 
olution to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  The 
rebuff  of  Secretary  Baker  by  Iraq:  For- 
eign Minister  Tariq  Aziz  in  Geneva  was 
a  disappointing  moment  for  all  of  us 
who  desire  peace.  It  is  my  sincere  hoi)e 
that  the  path  to  peace  remains  open  in 
the  Middle  East  and  that  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 
will  not  be  similarly  rebuffed  by  Iraqi 
officials  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the 
U.N.  resolution. 

President  Bush  has  been  firm  in  his 
actions  and  has  not  faltered.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  acted  alone  and  has  not 
attempted  to  put  the  United  States  in 
the  role  of  world  p>oliceman  He  has 
sought  suppwrt  from  the  world  commu- 
nity and  has  received  that  support.  His 
decision  has  been  and  remains  to  get 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  and  he  has  ap- 
plied a  program  of  mounting  pressure. 
Indeed,  the  risks  are  great  and  they  in- 
crease daily  as  we  approach  the  Janu- 
ary 15  deadline.  However.  I  believe  the 
risks  are  greater  if  we  allow  Hussein's 
action  to  stand. 

We  all  want  peace — I  honestly  believe 
the  quickest  way  to  peace  is  for  the 
Congress  to  supp>ort  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  and  let  Hussein  know  the 
Congress  stands  behind  and  alongside 
the  United  Nations — the  coalition  of 
nations,  and  the  President  and  that  ag- 
gression will  not  be  tolerated.  Then 
and  only  then  will  Hussein  back  down. 

D  1520 

Mr.  STENHOLM  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr   H.\TCHER]. 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  done  a  tremendous  job  leading 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  resisting 
further  aggressive  action  by  Saddam 
Hussein. 

The  United  Nations  has  resolved  that 
after  January  15.  1991.  there  should  be 
a  creditable  threat  of  force  for  the  re- 
moval of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait. 
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It  appears  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
not  leave  Kuwait  without  force  or  a 
credible  threat  of  force. 

The  President  needs  and  deserves  our 
support.  To  fail  to  pass  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution  will  be  to  diminish 
the  credibility  of  the  threat  of  force— 
and  to  make  it  even  less  likely  that 
Hussein  will  voluntarily  leave  Kuwait 

I  say  we  should  support  our  President 
by  passing  the  Solarz-Mlchel  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate,  one  point  has  been  stressed 
again  and  again.  It  is  a  point  that 
needs  to  be  answered. 

The  point  is:  Have  we  done  enough  to 
avoid  war?  Have  we  exhausted  every 
avenue  of  diplomacy? 

In  casting  our  votes,  we  are  making 
ourselves  accountable  for  the  lives  and 
well-being  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  American  men  and  women  in 
uniform. 

No  one  in  this  House  would  want  to 
authorize  the  President  to  use  force  if 
there  were  any  hope  that  a  resolution 
of  this  crisis  could  be  handled  dip- 
lomatically. 

But  a  look  at  the  record  shows  that 
the  President  has  done  all  he  can  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution. 

From  the  very  beginning,  he  has 
brought  his  case  to  the  United  Nations. 

On  12  separate  occasions,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  has  voted  to  condemn  the 
Iraqi  Invasion  and  demand  a  complete 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

But  the  overwhelming  condemnation 
of  the  world  s  nations  has  failed  to 
move  Saddam 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  tried 
economic  sanctions.  Have  they  forced 
Iraqis  to  tighten  their  belts?  They  cer- 
tainly have. 

Will  they  force  Saddam  to  leave  Ku- 
wait? From  the  reports  of  many  people 
who  have  visited  the  area,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  likelihood  that  the 
sanctions  will  have  any  effect  on 
Saddam's  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

Most  recently.  President  Bush  of- 
fered Saddam  a  chance  for  face- to- face 
diplomacy.  Saddams  failure  to  settle 
on  a  mutually  acceptable  date  showed 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  serious  nature  of  the  crisis  he 
has  created. 

Practically  every  foreign  minister  in 
Europe,  and  many  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, have  urged  Saddam  to  abide  by 
the  UN.  resolutions 

He  has  been  besieged  by  a  veritable 
parade    of    former    world    statesmen 
many   of  whom   I   suspect  told   him   of 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Some  people  will  not  listen  to  reason. 
The  hearts  of  some  people  have  been 
deadened  to  moral  persuasion 

Such  people  cannot  l>e  persuaded,  but 
only  cowed  This  resolution  does  not 
commit  President  Bush  to  use  military 


arms,  it  only  gives  him  that  option.  In 
the  President's  hands,  it  will  be  a  very 
credible  and  powerful  negotiating  tool, 
particularly  at  this  late  hour. 

The  President  has  done  everything  he 
could  do  to  convince  Saddam  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  leave  Kuwait.  It 
Is  now  time  for  Congress  to  make  the 
Iraqi  leader  understand  that  America 
stands  behind  the  President  and  that 
his  recent  letter  was  not  an  Idle  threat, 
but  a  credible  warning. 

We  must  give  the  President  the 
power  he  needs  to  convince  Saddam 
that  he  has  no  other  alternative  but  to 
leave  Kuwait.  This  will  be  a  vote  of 
confidence  In  the  President  and  a  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  that  America  is  fully 
united  against  his  aggression. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the   gentleman    from    New   York    [Mr. 

NOWAK]. 

Mr  NOWAK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 

At  this  time.  I  support  continued  en- 
forcement of  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  and  oppose  any  congres- 
sional authorization  or  support  for 
Presidential  discretion  to  launch  offen- 
sive action  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  standoff  at  the  Kuwaiti-Saudi 
border  does  not  pose  any  immediate 
threat  to  the  national  security  or  eco- 
nomic stability  of  the  United  States. 

World  oil  supplies  are  adequate,  with 
Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  sources  replaced  by 
increased  production  elsewhere. 

Oil  prices  have  increased  and  fluc- 
tuated but  have  stabilized  without 
reaching  alarming  levels  that  would 
cripple  the  international  economy. 

The  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq 
have  not  had  enough  time  to  work  to 
achieve  all  our  objectives.  Neverthe- 
less, sanctions  already  have  proven 
their  effectiveness. 

First,  the  aggression  has  been  con- 
tained. 

Second.  American  and  other  foreign 
nationals  once  held  hostage  in  Iraq 
have  been  released. 

Third,  Iraq  cannot  sell  Its  major  ex- 
ported product — oil — and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  It  goes  bankrupt 

Time,  however,  is  something  we— the 
international  coalition  against  Iran- 
have  in  abundance. 

We  can  afford  to  be  patient. 

The  international  coalition  has  not 
yet  exhausted  the  sanctions  remedy. 
thus  we  should  not  move  hastily  to  the 
final  alternative — a  devastating  war 
with  unknown  consequences. 

Unless  severely  provoked  or  at- 
tacked, the  world  community  should 
continue  to  tighten  the  economic  noose 
whenever  and  wherever  possible  around 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  refrain  from  im- 
mediate irrevocable  offensive  military 
action. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  inter- 
national coalition  forged  in  the  United 
Nations  would  unravel,  if  we  continue 
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this  pKJllcy  of  or>en-ended  enforcement 
of  the  sanctions. 

However,  1  must  ask.  if  we  can  mus- 
ter the  skill  and  courage  to  fight,  can 
we  not  also  generate  the  skill  and  cour- 
age to  sustain  a  meaningful  embargo? 

The  same  question  can  be  asked 
about  diplomacy. 

Does  6  hours  of  high  level.  United 
States-Iraq,  face-to-face  discussion  ex- 
haust international  diplomacy'' 

Isn't  there  more  we.  along  with  the 
international  community,  could  do  in 
the  diplomatic  arena  before  we  ask  our 
troops  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice'' 

We  should  also  use  this  period  of  ex- 
tended enforcement  of  the  sanctions 
and  expanded  diplomatic  effort  to  in- 
tensify our  discussions  with  our  allies 
about  increasing  their  contributions — 
both  monetarily  and  in  terms  of  mill- 
taxy  manpower — and  their  national 
risk  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  our 
country  $30  billion  a  year— without  ac- 
tual hostilities— to  maintain  U.S. 
forces  in  the  gulf. 

Before  we  go  to  war.  we  should  have 
a  bolder,  firmer  commitment  from  our 
allies,  especially  the  Arab  States. 
Japan,  and  Germany. 

Nations  more  oil-dependent  on  this 
region  than  we.  must  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept more  of  the  burden  in  this  crisis. 

The  United  States  Is  already  the 
world's  greatest  debtor  nation. 

It  is  blatantly  unfair  and  intolerable 
that  we  continue  to  borrow  and  go 
deeper  into  debt  to  finance  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
when  it  is  our  foreign  creditors  who 
will  benefit  most  from  our  sacrifices. 

In  summary,  the  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  our  allies  must  do  more 
before  we  commit  to  war. 

We  must  be  patient,  without  flinch- 
ing. 

We  must  be  resolute  in  pursuing  the 
sanction-diplomacy  routes  Saddam 
Hussein  can  take  no  solace  or  comfort. 
In  this  alternative  to  war  at  this  time. 
for  his  country  will  soon  be  bankrupt, 
his  industrial  and  military  capabilities 
eroded  drastically  by  the  shortages  of 
personnel  and  spare  parts. 

He  will  suffer  all  the  consequences 

In  the  short  term,  it  may  be  harder 
to  show  restraint  and  to  contain,  but  it 
is  wiser  and  better  than  lashing  out 
prematurely. 

We  are  ready  for  and  preserve,  any 
alternatives  in  the  future,  with  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution. 

D  1530 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2'^  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  deepest  hope  that  the 
crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  can  lie  re- 
solved peacefully,  without  resorting  to 
the  use  of  force. 
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I  trust  and  believe  that  every  mem- 
ber in  this  Chamber  shares  this  hope. 

In  like  manner.  I  trust  and  believe 
that  the  President  wants  peace.  Yet.  in 
the  current  confrontation  with  an  ab- 
solutely vicious  tyrant,  in  the  face  of 
unbridled  tyranny,  a  viable  U.S.  mili- 
tary option  serves  to  buttress  diplo- 
macy and  advance  peace 

The  question  then  is.  while  no  course 
of  action  is  foolproof,  what  is  the  most 
likely  path  the  United  States  can  em- 
bark upon  to  both  achieve  our  objec- 
tives and  to  do  so  peacefully'' 

After  much  thought.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution  is 
the  best  choice  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Iraq  s  brutal  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  last  August.  President 
Bush  has  forged  an  unprecedented 
international  consensus  via  the  United 
Nations  to  reverse  this  aggression  and 
establish  a  sustainable  peace  m  the  re- 
gion. 

Having  served  as  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  last  session. 
I  can  well  appreciate  the  special  dif- 
ficulties inherent  in  unifying  the  dis- 
parate nations  of  the  world  Yet.  at 
least  for  now.  we  are  united. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing  that  Hus- 
sein's occupation  of  a  sovereign  nation 
must  not  stand,  that  the  pervasive 
atrocities,  including  rape  and  murder, 
committed  by  Iraqi  troops  against  Ku- 
waits  must  be  stopped,  and  that  the 
thousands  of  hostages  had  to  be  freed, 
the  United  Nations  has  approved  a 
dozen  substantive  resolutions — includ- 
ing the  imposition  of  broad  economic 
sanctions  and  an  authorization  to  use 
force,  if  necessary. 

Saddam  Hussein's  substantial  mili- 
tary capability— 1  million  men  in  arms. 
and  his  prior  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  including  chemical  weap- 
ons, and  his  aggressive  nuclear  and  bal- 
listic missile  programs — clearly  poses 
an  ever-increasing  threat  to  regional 
and  world  peace.  Sadly,  since  August. 
Kuwait  has  felt  the  sting  of  some  of 
these  weapons. 

Given  this  threat  and  the  United  Na- 
tion's January  15  deadline  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait.  I  encourage  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  force  if  the 
President  determines  that  "the  United 
States  has  used  all  appropriate  diplo- 
matic and  other  peaceful  means  "  to  ob- 
tain Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 
and  'that  those  diplomatic  efforts  have 
not  and  would  not  be  successful  in  ob- 
taining such  compliance.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution makes  crystal  clear  that  the 
onus  is  on  the  President  to  exhaust 
diplomatic  efforts  that  'force  "  be  a 
last  resort  option.  Significantly,  this 
resolution  authorizes  the  use  of  force 
but  does  not  require  it.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion is  tangibly  enhanced— it  is  made 
more    probable — with    passage    of    the 


Michel-Solarz  resolution  and  its  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4'^  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  and  every  one  of 
us  are  elected  by  our  constituents  to 
make  decisions  In  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  to  the  best  of  our  abilities. 
Many  of  these  decisions  are  extremely 
difficult.  The  judgments  we  must  make 
today  and  tomorrow  are  the  hardest 
and  most  painful  and  significant  we 
have  faced  since  coming  to  Congress. 

This  debate  has  made  clear  the  many 
points  of  agreement  here  in  Congress. 
The  debate  has  left  no  doubt  over  the 
total  opposition  of  every  Member  of 
the  body  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
to  the  Iraqi  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia,  to 
the  Iraqi  chemical  and  nuclear  weapon 
programs  and  to  any  Iraqi  effort  to 
dominate  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Moreover,  the  Congress  is  united 
in  the  belief  that  the  life  of  each  and 
every  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  and  ma- 
rine is  precious  and  any  commitment 
to  use  force  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

The  most  profound  lesson  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  that  American  lives  must 
only  be  risked  where  our  most  vital  na- 
tional interests,  not  abstract  concepts, 
are  at  stake.  Saddam  Hussein's  objec- 
tives are  as  clear  as  they  are  ruthless 
They  include  control  of  the  oil  fields, 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons,  domi- 
nance of  the  Arab  world,  and  control  of 
the  world  economy.  If  Saddam  Hussein 
achieves  any  of  these  objectives  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  uti- 
lize these  powers  for  other  barbaric  ac- 
tions. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  pursuit  of  these  goals  would  pose 
new  and  significant  risks  for  America 
and  the  American  people.  Success  for 
Saddam  Hussein  is  a  direct  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  world  peace. 

Let  this  Congress  be  clear,  as  the 
United  Nations  has  been  clear,  this  is  a 
struggle  between  civilization  and  bar- 
barism. America  does  not  stand  alone 
in  this  struggle  against  a  modern  day 
.Attila.  the  entire  civilized  world  stands 
alongside  us  in  the  struggle.  It  is  our 
choice  today  if  the  rule  of  law  or  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  rule  of  the  jungle  will 
prevail.  If  we  fail  to  confont  aggression 
today  the  future  consequences  could  be 
devastating. 

Over  60  years  ago  a  great  depression 
fathered  dictators  on  the  foundations 
of  collapsing  democracies — dictators 
who  plunged  mankind  into  a  world  war. 
Those  dictators  like  Saddam  Hussein, 
did  not  have  to  answer  to  their  people. 
Those  dictators  totally  lacked  any 
shred  of  the  democratic  concern  for 
human  life  and  support  of  peace,  a 
democratic  concern  manifest  to  anyone 
listening  to  today's  debate.  Saddam 
Hussein's  objective  is  control  of  the  oil 
fields  which  will  give  him  the  power  to 
plunge  the  world  into  a  new  depression. 
Saddam's  depression  would  come  at  a 
time  when  freedom  is  still  a  fragile 
phenomenon.       Saddam's      depression 
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would  come  when  democracy  is  being 
reborn  in  Europe.  Latin  America,  and 
Asia,  reborn  in  nations  whose  millions 
of  citizens  have  lived  their  entire  lives 
without  any  democratic  experiences.  A 
depression  orchestrated  by  a  successful 
Saddam  Hussein  could  father  many 
more  tyrants,  wars,  and  threats  to 
peace  and  America 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  most  pro- 
found lesson  of  the  1930's — the  failure 
of  the  democracies  to  confront  Hitler 
and  the  other  dictators  early  on — the 
futile  effort  to  buy  'peace  in  our 
time  "  Had  the  democracies  confronted 
Hitler  over  the  Rhineland.  over  Aus- 
tria, over  the  Sudetenland.  or  over  the 
remainder  of  Czechoslovakia  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  countless  millions 
of  lives,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  lives,  would  have  been  saved. 
Tragically,  we  know  that  was  not  to  be 
the  case. 

The  failure  to  confront  Hitler  was  a 
product  of  twin  failures— the  failure  of 
will  and  the  failure  of  judgment.  Hit- 
ler's ambition's  were  limitless  because 
he  believed  that  the  democracies 
lacked  the  will  to  confront  him.  This 
belief  was  reinforced  with  every  suc- 
cess which  saw  the  democracies  capitu- 
late to  preserve  peace  at  a  price  The 
failure  of  judgment  was  most  apparent 
in  Neville  Chamberlain's  deeply  felt 
conviction  that  reasonable  men  could 
always  reach  agreement.  Chamberlain 
believed  he  had  achieved  a  great  suc- 
cess at  Munich,  He  did  not  realize  that 
Hilter.  like  Saddam  Hussein,  was  not  a 
reasonable  man  and  that  Hitler's  ambi- 
tions were  limitless  and  Munich  the  be- 
ginning of  a  feeding  frenzy 

Delay  will  just  whet  Hussein's  appe- 
tite, Hussein,  like  Hitler  before  him. 
questions  the  will  of  the  Western  de- 
mocracies. He  views  his  willingness  to 
sacrifice  a  million  countrymen  as  a 
sign  of  strength,  rather  than  barba- 
rism, and  our  concern  over  life  as 
weakness,  rather  than  basic  humanity. 
Passage  of  the  Solarz  resolution  should 
open  his  eyes  to  our  seriousness  and 
provide  the  last  best  chance  for  a 
peaceful  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 
Passage  of  any  other  resolution  will 
merely  reinforce  his  misperceptions 
and  push  us  further  down  the  path  of 
war  which  will  only  become  more 
bloody  and  tragic  with  the  passage  of 
time. 

Do  we  confront  Saddam  Hussein 
today,  or  wait  until  he  controls  the  oil 
field.  Do  we  confront  Saddam  Hussein 
today,  or  wait  until  he  has  a  nuclear 
bomb?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
delay  means  a  stronger  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  a  higher  cost.  The  eyes  of  the 
entire  world  and  most  importantly,  the 
eyes  of  Saddam  Hussein  are  upon  us 
today.  Winston  Churchill  stated  that 
Neville  Chamberlain's: 

•  *  *  All-pervadin?  hope  was  vo  g-o  down  in 
history  as  the  great  peacemaker;  and  for  this 
he  was  prepared  to  strive  continually  in  the 
teeth  of  facts,  and  face  great  risks  for  him- 
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self  and  his  country.  Unhappily,  he  ran  Into 
tides  the  force  of  which  he  could  not  meas- 
ure, and  met  hurricanes  from  which  he  did 
not  ninch.  but  with  which  he  could  not  cope 

Let  U8  not  repeat  Chamberlain's  de- 
lusion Let  us  send  a  clear  and  unmis- 
Ukable  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
You  cannot  win  A  free  and  civilized 
world  will  not  let  you  Vote  for  the  So- 
larz  resolution 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr   MCH^DY]. 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr.  Speaker,  'Send  an 
unmistakable  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein." That  has  been  the  common  cry 
of  the  Members  opposing  the  Gephardt 
amendment  and  supporting  the  Solarz 
amendment. 

Som.etimes  I  think  this  debate  Is 
more  designed  to  impress  Saddam  Hus- 
sein than  anything  else,  on  the  theory 
If  we  are  unified  here  in  this  Chamber, 
he  will  blink. 

D  1540 

My  colleagues,  my  experience  from 
living  In  and  working  in  the  Middle 
East  for  a  year  is  that  as  rational  as  it 
is  to  our  mind,  he  will  not  blink.  When 
a  Middle  Eastern  leader  of  this  variety 
Is  faced  with  what  he  sees  as  a  choice 
between  war  and  a  humiliating  back- 
down, he  win  choose  war  At  this  late 
date.  Saddam  Hussein  will  not  do  what 
he  should  do,  cave  in  and  withdraw.  He 
will  go  to  war,  and  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment will  bring  us  very  close  to  war  in- 
deed. In  my  judgment,  given  what  the 
President  has  vowed  to  do  if  he  has 
that  support. 

We  do  not  have  perfect  foresight  and 
we  do  face  uncertainty  as  to  either  of 
these  two  courses,  either  Solarz  or 
Gephardt,  but  I  think  we  are  facing  at 
least,  count  them,  eight  certainties  or 
near  certainties. 

No.  1.  if  we  go  to  war  a  minimum  of 
18,000  U.S.  casualties.  3.000  dead  If 
fighting  does  Include  a  ground  war, 
which  many  say  we  will  have  to  and  it 
could  go  far  higher  One  credible  esti- 
mate capped  it  at  45,000  American  cas- 
ualties, and  about  a  fifth  of  those 
would  be  deaths 

If  we  vote  yes  tomorrow,  thousands 
of  young  Americans  will  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  hospital  beds  and 
wheelchairs  with  shattered  hopes  and 
shattered  dreams  That  is  cost  No.  1 
and  certainty  No   1. 

Certainty  No.  2.  a  minimum  of  50,000 
Iraqi  deaths,  probably  far  higher,  par 
tiiularly  civilian  deaths  if  we  bomb 
Iraqi  infrastructure  as  we  say  we  will 
do  if  all-out  war  starts.  Our  ally  in  the 
region,  Israel,  will  also  suffer  many 
casualties,  probably  huge  casualties  If 
in  fact  the  war  spreads.  That  Is  near 
certainty  No.  2. 

Near  certainty  No,  3.  there  will  be 
tremendous  divisions  within  the  Amer- 
ican society,  turmoil  and  division  at 
home.  Congress  might  be  united  and 
many  are  calling  for  that,  but  the  pub- 


lic 18  not  united.  These  deep  divisions 
will  only  increase  as  the  cost  of  the 
war  goes  up. 

Certainty  No.  4.  a  $60  billion  to  $90 
billion  cost  of  the  war  on  top  of  a  $333 
billion  deficit  projected  next  year,  not 
counting  the  S&L  bailout,  and  not 
counting  the  Social  Security  transfer 
It  will  be  over  $400  billion.  If  those  are 
counted  in.  it  will  be  well  over  $400  bil- 
lion, so  we  have  a  $60  billion  to  $90  bil- 
lion cost  on  top  of  a  $400  billion  deficit 
Plus,  higher  oil  prices  and  higher 
taxes,  and'or  higher  interest  rates  if  we 
decide  to  borrow  the  money  instead  of 
raising  It  through  taxes. 

Certainly  No  5,  increased  commer- 
cial and  economic  strength  of  Japan 
and  Germany  as  our  economy  takes  a 
heavy  hit  while  they  stand  aloof,  even 
though  we  will  be  fighting  for  their  oil. 
The  result  will  be  more  lost  American 
jobs  and  a  lower  standard  of  living  in 
this  country. 

Certainty  No.  6.  increased  animosity 
against  America  in  the  entire  Middle 
East,  especially  if  we  do  bomb  tens  of 
thousands  of  Iraqis  to  their  deaths 

Certainty  No.  7.  destahillzation  in 
the  region  Iran  and  Syria,  two  coun- 
tries with  dangerous  long-term  ambi- 
tions in  that  region,  will  be  immeas- 
urably strengthened  by  our  destroying 
Iraq.  These  two  radical  regimes  will  di- 
rectly benefit  from  that  policy  The 
moderate  Arab  governments,  on  the 
other  hand,  countries  like  Egypt.  Jor- 
dan. Morocco  and  so  forth  will  be  put 
under  huge  political  pressure  from 
street  demonstrations  and  other  dem- 
onstrations. 

Certainty  No.  8.  we  will  have  to  oc- 
cupy Iraq  after  the  war.  assuming  we 
win  It.  which  I  believe  we  would,  and 
the  more  devastating  the  war  the  high- 
er the  cost  of  occupying  Ira(| 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  all  con- 
cerned, are  all  of  those  costs,  and  I 
have  only  listed  eight  of  them,  are  all 
of  those  costs  worth  the  desire  that 
many  have  to  go  to  war  now  rather 
than  let  other  pressures,  sanctions  and 
economic  pressures  work'' 

I  know  It  IS  psychologically  satisfy- 
ing, and  I  know  we  want  to  finish  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  but  are  we  willing  to  bear 
these  kinds  of  monumental  costs  for 
our  society  and  the  world  and  the  re- 
gion to  satisfy  that  desire"' 

A  few  days  ago  William  Webster, 
head  of  the  CIA.  testified  that  the 
mounting  shortages  caused  by  the 
sanctions  were  likely  to  shut  down  all 
of  Iraq's  energy-related  and  military 
industry  by  spring  or  as  late  as  by  sum- 
mer. There  is  a  risk  that  the  sanction.s 
will  not  work  as  rapidly  as  we  want 
and  that  is  possible.  But  they  are  in- 
flicting a  terrible  cost  on  the  Iraqi  so- 
ciety, and  they  are  weakening  Iraq's 
warmaking  capacity  in  case  we  eventu- 
ally decide  we  do  have  to  go  to  war  So 
why  go  to  war  now,  my  friends''  Why 
undertake  the  staggering  cost  of  war 
unless  absolutely  required? 


I  believe  that  the  more  Intelligent, 
rational  decision  is  for  us  to  apply  the 
sanctions,  ratchet  them  up.  stay  the 
course,  follow  the  initial  Presidential 
policy  and  initial  UN  policy  and  vote 
for  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  GraDISON]. 

Mr,  GRADISON  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
a  momentous  and  historic  debate.  I 
weigh  my  words  not  alone  by  how  they 
will  be  viewed  by  my  constituents 
today,  but  also  by  how  they  will  be 
viewed  by  my  grandchildren  tomorrow. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  questions 
which  will  decide  the  course  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  present  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  The  immediate  issue  Is 
the  act  of  naked  and  unprovoked  ag- 
gression committed  by  Iraq  against 
Kuwait  and  the  continuing  brutal  occu- 
pation of  that  country  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  every  standard  and  norm  of 
international  conduct  and  law.  How- 
ever, how  the  Congress  treats  these 
questions  will  also  decisively  influence 
the  role  the  United  States  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fulfill  in  the  future  to  meet 
threats  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity that  almost  surely  will  come 
The  end  of  the  cold  war  did  not  mean 
the  end  of  history  and  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  has  surely  not  meant  an  end 
to  the  ambitions  of  tyrants 

I  have  listened  intently  to  the  debate 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  House. 
There  is  no  question  that  oil  and  the 
strategic  importance  of  Kuwait  are 
both  critical  factors  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  in  the  con- 
certed response  of  the  international 
community  to  the  events  of  August  2 

If  there  had  been  no  effective  inter- 
national response  to  the  invasion  and 
annexation  of  Kuwait,  Saddam  Hus- 
seins hegemony  in  the  region  would 
have  been  guaranteed  This  would  have 
given  Baghdad  Immediate  and  enor- 
mous leverage  over  OPEC  production 
and  pricing  policy.  This  leverage  would 
accrue  not  necessarily  from  further 
Iraqi  conquests  in  the  gulf,  although 
they  could  not  be  ruled  out.  but  merely 
from  the  threat  such  an  outcome  would 
represent  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  gulf 
states.  The  negative  ramifications  for 
the  West  and  the  global  economy  would 
be  quite  serious 

Yet,  in  the  broader  and  more  impor- 
tant context  of  international  stability, 
the  Iraqi  invasion  and  annexation  of 
Kuwait  represents  a  grave  threat. 
Iraq's  regional  ambitions  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  weapons  program  are  well 
known  If  the  international  community 
were  to  fail  in  opposing  the  wholesale 
erasure  of  a  nation  by  a  regional  mili- 
tary power,  the  result,  over  the  long- 
term,  could  well  be  chaos  and  anarchy 
with  unpredictable  consequences.  If 
powerful  states  are  encouraged  to  set- 
tle their  disputes  by  force,  peace  can- 
not be  secured 


Order,  peace,  and  justice  depend  on 
adherence  to  law.  This  is  no  less  true 
in  the  international  arena  than  it  is  at 
home.  For  international  law  to  have 
force,  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  it 
when  It  has  been  so  egregiously  vio- 
lated. If  the  post-cold-war  era  is  to 
hold  a  promise  of  order  and  peaceful 
change,  the  United  States  and  the 
international  community  have  little 
choice  but  to  oppose  Iraq.  If  we  fail  to 
reverse  Iraq's  aggression,  when  it 
clearly  is  in  the  strategic  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  do  so.  and  when 
that  aggression  has  done  fundamental 
damage  to  accepted  standards  of  inter- 
national conduct  and  law,  then  where 
will  we  be  willing  to  stand'' 

I  believe  that  all  members  of  this 
body  accept  this  logic.  The  ends  of 
American  policy  and  the  necessity  to 
reverse  Iraq's  affront  to  human  de- 
cency are  not  in  question  We  do  have, 
however,  an  honest  disagreement  on 
the  means  which  need  to  be  employed 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  President 
should  be  given  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  deal  with  this  crisis.  That  is  de- 
mocracy and  this  debate  is  in  the  best 
traditions  of  our  republican  form  of 
government  and  the  open  society  which 
we  represent. 

As  for  me.  I  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  handling  of  this  difficult  crisis 
by  the  President  It  has  been  measured 
and  firm  At  this  critical  juncture.  I 
believe  it  would  be  most  unwise  for 
Congress  to  appear  to  restrict  the 
President's  ability  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

No  one  in  this  chamber  wants  war. 
The  President  does  not  want  a  war. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  House  votes  out  a 
resolution  short  of  authorizing  the 
President  to  use  all  necessary  means  to 
compel  Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 
in  concert  with  our  allies  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council.  I  believe  it 
will  strengthen  the  hand  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  increase  the  chances  of 
war. 

Those  who  urge  a  continued  reliance 
on  sanctions  alone  to  resolve  this  crisis 
and  delay  the  immediacy  of  the  mili- 
tary option  have  yet  to  demonstrate, 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  the  policy  will 
work.  The  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence has  already  indicated  his  view 
that  the  ability  of  Iraqi  forces  to  de- 
fend Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  un- 
likely to  be  eroded  substantially  over 
the  next  6  to  12  months  even  if  effec- 
tive sanctions  can  be  maintained. 
There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Saddam  Hussein  is  politically  threat- 
ened by  the  hardships  imposed  on  Iraqi 
society  by  the  current  sanctions,  or 
that  he  was.  in  any  way.  threatened  by 
the  hardships  imposed  by  8  years  of 
war  with  Iran. 

If  history  teaches  one  lesson  it  is 
that  dictators  only  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  force  and  the  threat  of  force. 
Only  a  policy  with  credible  diplomatic. 


economic,  and  military  components, 
conducted  in  concert  with  the  inter- 
national community,  can  succeed.  In 
my  judgment,  only  the  Michel-Solarz 
alternative  can  effectively  maintain  a 
credible  policy  against  Iraq.  The  Presi- 
dent must  have  the  flexibility  to  deal 
with  all  contingencies.  Diplomacy  may 
yet  succeed,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  it  does,  but  I  believe  it  can  only 
succeed  if  the  President  has  that  flexi- 
bility. 

We  are  engaged  today  m  a  solemn  de- 
bate in  fulfillment  of  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  The  tension  be- 
tween any  President  and  the  Congress 
over  the  direction  and  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  and  certainly  over  fun- 
damental questions  of  war  and  peace,  is 
as  old  as  the  Republic. 

As  the  Constitution  was  being 
framed,  the  argument  was  over  wheth- 
er the  country  required  a  standing 
army  and  whether  it  might  be  a  threat 
to  democracy.  The  debate  was  resolved 
by  giving  the  Congress  the  power  to 
raise  and  maintain  the  military,  and 
the  power  to  declare  war.  and  gave  the 
President  the  responsibilities  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  the  25th  Federalist,  argued  in  favor 
of  these  provisions  noting  that  no  na- 
tion could  be  put  in  a  position  where 
"we  must  receive  the  blow  before  we 
could  even  prepare  to  return  it  "  He 
noted  that  even  then  formal  declara- 
tions of  war  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Congress'  role 
m  declaring  war.  On  each  occasion  in 
this  century  when  war  was  declared,  a 
state  of  war  already  existed  when  Con- 
gress took  up  the  essential  question. 
The  Congress  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
military  actions  in  this  century  has  ac- 
quiesced in  the  President's  decision  to 
wage  war.  Ultimately.  Congress'  power 
emanates  from  the  power  of  the  purse 
and  Congress  has  already  excluded  the 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  from 
budget  deficit  reduction  targets.  I  raise 
this  not  to  make  light  of  our  debate. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Congress  has  al- 
ready made  critical  decisions  with  re- 
gard to  our  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Congress  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  pwlicy  of  this  Nation  at  a 
critical  juncture  in  history.  Our  judg- 
ment will  reverberate  for  decades  to 
come.  We  can  choose  a  path  which,  in 
my  judgment,  best  averts  war  or  we 
can  choose  a  path  which  may  lead  ulti- 
mately and  irrevocably  to  conflict. 

Since  the  first  deployments  of  Amer- 
ican forces  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  August 
to  assist  in  the  defense  of  that  nation 
against  attack  by  Iraq.  American 
forces  have  been  in  harm's  way.  War 
has  been  a  possibility  ever  since  the 
first  Iraqi  tank  rumbled  across  the  Ku- 
waiti border.  This,  in  the  end.  is  a 
question  of  judgment.  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  Washington  Post 
which  wrote  this  morning  that  "Con- 
gress, by  deciding  to  authorize  the 
President   to   conduct   war.   materially 


improves  his  chances  of  achieving 
peace.  It  is  a  risk,  and  we  would  take 
it."  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  a  risk  this  House 
should  take. 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  Saddam  Hussein  launched  his  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait.  I  visited  Turkey  to 
discuss  issues  relating  to  trade,  health, 
and  NATO.  Naturally,  my  conserva- 
tions with  governmental  leaulers  also 
focused  on  the  crisis  created  by  Hus- 
sein's ill-conceived  aggression. 

Turkey  borders  Iraq,  of  course.  And 
the  Turkish  Government  has  a  ver>-  in- 
formed and  realistic  view  of  Iraq  and 
the  Hussein  regime.  Based  on  our 
talks.  I  became  convinced  that  Hussein 
had  no  intention  of  stopping  with  Ku- 
wait. If  the  United  States  had  not  re- 
sponded quickly  and  dramatically, 
there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Hussein  would  have  continued  to  tr>'  to 
militarily  expand  his  influence  and 
control  over  the  region  and.  in  fact, 
over  much  of  the  world. 

Fortunately.  President  Bush  moved 
quickly.  His  containment  policy  was 
the  correct  policy.  Few  of  us  would  dis- 
agree with  that.  It  was  certainly  con- 
sistent with  the  Carter  doctrine,  which 
has  been  reaffirmed  by  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush. 

Unless  Hussein  is  evicted  from  Ku- 
wait. I  believe  he  will  resume  his  pol- 
icy of  aggression.  Hussein  now  controls 
21  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves.  If 
he  gained  control  over  other  neighbor- 
ing countries,  he  could  control  up  to  62 
percent  of  the  reserves.  He  could  then 
control  the  economic  lifeline  of  much 
of  the  world  and  cripple  the  military 
capability  of  our  own  country  and 
other  countries  of  the  free  world.  The 
issue  is  not  just  oil.  The  issue  is  Hus- 
sein's potential  for  creating  economic 
and  military  destruction  throughout 
the  world. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  for  the  al- 
lied forces  to  prove  that  aggression  in 
the  Middle  East  will  not  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

Many  people  in  the  area  of  Georgia 
that  I  represent  believe  we  should  give 
sanctions  more  time.  If  sanctions  and 
other  diplomatic  pressures  could  even- 
tually succeed,  that  is  certainly  the 
preferable  course.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  we  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  war. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  more  optimis- 
tic about  sanctions  Historically,  eco- 
nomic pressures  have  sometimes  pro- 
duced positive  results.  Unfortunately.  I 
am  much  less  optimistic  today.  Based 
on  what  I  learned  from  Turkish  leaders 
and  more  recently  from  former  Iraqi 
hostages  and  a  number  of  informed 
sources  available  to  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  the  sanctions  are  currently  ef- 
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fective   enough    to    Innuence    Hussein 
And  they  may  never  be. 

Mr  SpK'aker.  I  support  the  Sclarz- 
Mlchel  resolution  because  It  jflves  the 
{'resident  the  authority  to  continue  to 
a  pursue  a  peaceful  solution  from  a  po- 
sition of  8treng:th.  it  is  not  carte 
blanche  authority  to  wa^e  war.  It  au- 
thorizes offensive  military  action  only 
If  every  reasonable  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  is  ex- 
hausted. That  is  a  solemn  part  of  this 
Congressional  mandate. 

New  peace  initiatives  are  underway 
and  we  all  pray  they  succeed.  Under 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution,  glvini? 
the  President  our  backing  will  help 
them  succeed. 

If  the  crisis  drags  on.  however,  we 
have  to  ask  whether  time  is  on  Hus- 
sein's side.  If  Husseins  position  were 
strengthened  by  a  prolonged  stalemate 
as  the  President  thinks  could  happen, 
and  this  encouraged  Hussein  to  resume 
his  efforts  to  expand,  the  allied  forces 
could  eventually  pay  an  even  higher 
price  in  lives  and  resources.  Failure  to 
be  forceful  enough  now  could  lead  to 
more  severe  consequences  later  on. 
Under  the  circumstances  that  now 
exist.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  should 
deny  the  President  the  options  he 
needs  to  help  achieve  the  U.N.  man- 
dates. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr    Lent). 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Speaker,  events 
across  the  globe  cause  us  to  gather 
here  today  to  literally  determine  the 
course  of  human  history  For  what 
Congress  does  today  serves  as  a  mes- 
sage to  not  only  Saddam  Hussein,  but 
to  the  world:  A  message  that  dem- 
onstrates our  concern  as  Americans, 
our  commitment  as  individuals,  and 
our  resolve  as  a  people 

On  August  2.  1990,  the  forces  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  unilaterally  and  without 
provocation  mvaded  and  plundered  the 
sovereign  nation  of  Kuwait.  Subse- 
quent reports  have  outlined  in  graphic 
detail  the  unspeakable  horrors  that 
have  been  visited  upon  Hussein's  oppo- 
sition, including  the  killing,  rape,  and 
torture  of  innocent  civilians. 

Outraged  by  this  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  tenets  of  human  decency  and  of 
international  law.  the  United  Nations, 
at  the  urging  of  President  Bush,  con- 
demned Hussein's  actions  and  ordered 
that  he  withdraw  his  troops  by  Janu- 
ary 15.  just  5  days  from  now  In  addi- 
tion, they  ordered  an  international 
force  to  Saudi  .\rabia  and  sanctioned 
the  use  of  military  might  in  the  event 
that  Hussein  disregarded  the  United 
Nations  resolution 

Mr  Speaker,  the  world  stands  in  con- 
demnation of  Saddam  Hussein  We  are 
joined  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  both 
E&at  and  West,  rich  and  poor,  Moslem, 
Jewish,  and  Christian,  in  our  goal  of 
the  restoration  of  stability  to  this 
troubled  region  of  the  world. 


President  Bush  deserve;^  mir  grati- 
tude for  his  leadership  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  coalition  that  exists  against 
Hussein  For  5  months,  the  President 
has  established  In  clear  and  concise 
terms  the  path  to  peace:  Hussein  must 
withdraw  completely  from  Kuwait  It 
is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  add  our 
voice  in  suppwrt  of  our  President  and 
the  rights  of  all  individuals  who  look 
to  us  for  freedom. 

The  actions  we  take  today  and  to- 
morrow will  demonstrate  America's 
willingness  to  act  against  aggressors 
who  attempt  to  enforce  through  mili- 
tary might  what  they  cannot  achieve 
through  the  political  process. 

Our  actions  will  indicate  whether  we 
as  a  people  have  shed  the  myopic  view 
that  blinded  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
1960s  and  1970's.  We  have  it  within  our 
power  today  to  reaffirm  to  the  world 
that  America  and  Americans  will  not 
return  to  the  days  of  malaise  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  any  and  all  ac- 
tions needed  to  protect  our  interests 

Our  brief  post-cold-war  experience 
has  proven  that  America  must  be  vigi- 
lant in  protecting  its  freedom,  not 
merely  by  looking  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  at  other  threats  to  our  secu- 
rity as  well.  The  world  community  has 
spoken  with  one  voice:  Hussein  must  be 
stopped  now.  for  to  do  so  later  would  be 
at  a  tremendous  cost  in  the  lives  and 
freedom  of  countless  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. 

Once  before  in  our  Nation's  history 
we  witnessed  the  actions  of  one  man 
who  sought  to  impose  his  will  on  weak- 
er neighbors.  I  can  recall,  as  a  boy, 
when  America  stood  idly  by  while  first 
the  Sudetenland  and  then  the  sov- 
ereign nations  of  Austria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Poland  simply  ceased  to 
exist.  We  tried  to  deceive  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  by  negotiating 
with  Hitler,  peace  was  at  hand.  After  a 
World  War  that  resulted  in  the  death  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  both  on 
and  off  the  battlefield,  we  vowed  that 
never  again  would  we  allow  such  cir- 
cumstances to  repeat  themselves. 

Today,  some  50  years  later,  we  face  a 
new  set  of  problems,  but  we  may  still 
learn  from  history.  The  time  has  come 
to  fulfill  the  pledge  our  Nation  made  at 
San  Francisco  to  preserve  the  world 
order.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  stand  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent, not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
but  as  Americans,  in  enforcing  the  UN. 
resolution.  Saddam  Hussein  must  be 
stopped  now,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  Michel-Solarz  Joint  resolu- 
tion that  President  Bush  has  endorsed. 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  OwKNs) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er, let  us  make  no  mistake  about  what 
we  are  debating  here.  The  President 
will  interpret  passage  of  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution  as  a  mandate  to  at- 
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tack  The  President  has  told  us  that  we 
must  join  him  in  his  rush  to  war.  be- 
cause the  United  Nations  has  endorsed 
such  a  mandate  already  We  are  told 
not  to  second-gue.ss  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations. 

But  the  United  Nations  was  wrong. 
They  should  not  have  set  a  date  You 
can  have  the  option  of  the  use  of  force 
without  setting  such  a  date 

The  costs  in  human  terms  of  a  war 
with  Iraq  are  terrible  to  contemplate. 
They  are  so  terrible,  in  fact,  that  the 
Pentagon  has  refused  to  make  any  esti- 
mate at  all  of  the  potential  American 
casualties  in  such  a  conflict.  Other  ex- 
perts such  as  Jack  Anderson,  citing 
Pentagon  sources,  have  estimated  that 
30.000  Americans  will  be  killed  in  the 
first  20  days  of  the  war 

Disproportionate  numbers  of  those 
who  will  be  slaughtered  in  the  desert 
will  be  African-Americans.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  our  soldiers  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield  are  African-Americans, 
many  of  them  with  families  in  districts 
like  mine,  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Brooklyn.  My  district  is  the 
10th  poorest  district  in  the  Nation.  My 
district  has  the  second-largest  number 
of  African-Americans. 

Young  African-American  men  and 
women  are  three  times  more  likely  to 
be  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  involved  in 
this  impending  war  in  the  sand  as 
young  whites  are  There  is  a  reason  for 
this  When  people  cannot  get  jobs,  they 
find  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the 
other  military  units  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  utilized. 

There  are  many  very  bright  young 
people  who  never  look  for  Jobs,  but  who 
are  recruited  from  high  school  and  told 
that  "You  can  go  to  college  after  you 
go  through  the  military  and  get  those 
advantages.""  and  there  are  quite  a  few 
African-Americans  who  are  officers 
Quite  a  number  are  officers  who  are  Af- 
rican-American men  and  women  who 
went  to  military  academies  or  they 
used  the  benefits  of  the  ROTC  as  the 
only  way  they  could  make  it. 
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For  this  reason,  we  have  this  dis- 
proportionate number  These  are  the 
same  people  who  are  penalized  when 
President  Bush  refuses  to  pass  a  civil 
rights  bill  because  it  has  a  quota  He 
claims  there  is  a  quota  There  is  some 
kind  of  ugly  reverse  quota  operating 
when  one-third  of  the  troops  on  the 
front  line  are  poor  and  Afrlcan-.\mer- 
ican 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  V'ietnam  War  Me- 
morial is  a  magnificent  monument  be- 
cause It  makes  war  a  personal  matter. 
and  I  think  our  decisionmaking  should 
be  considered  to  be  very  personal 
Never  again  should  we  erect  monu- 
ments with  the  Tombs  of  Unknown 
Soldiers  Dead  heroes  should  not  re- 
main unknown  One  by  one.  we  should 
know  their  names.  This  is  what  the 
Vietnam  Memorial  does    All  American 
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generals,  and  I  think  perhaps  all  the 
Congressmen.  Senators,  and  other  offi- 
cials who  make  life  and  death  deci- 
sions, should  be  required  to  spend  some 
time  each  year  reading  some  of  the 
names  on  the  Vietnam  monument.  It  is 
a  pity  that  only  the  dead  are  listed. 
There  are  many,  many  more  who 
should  also  be  there.  They  should  also 
list  the  names  of  the  wounded,  the  am- 
putees, and  those  who  were  driven  mad 
by  the  horrors  of  combat. 

Our  men  and  women  on  the  front 
lines  in  Iraq  also  have  names.  They 
have  families.  They  have  hopes  and 
dreams.  From  my  district  there  is  a 
high  percentage  on  the  front  lines, 
numbers  as  high  as  any  one  of  the  435 
districts.  Here  are  some  of  their  names: 
Anna  Marie  Robinson,  who  enlisted  in 
the  Army  Reserve  5  years  ago  because 
the  money  was  needed  to  help  pay  her 
tuition  to  get  a  master's  degree  at 
Hunter  College:  Stanley  Arjune:  An- 
drew Edmondson;  Anthony  Griffith. 
the  brother  of  Michael  Griffith,  who 
was  killed  when  a  racist  mob  chased 
him  in  front  of  a  car  at  Howard  Beach 
a  few  years  ago.  These  are  living 
human  beings.  These  are  living  human 
beings  I  value  highly.  I  believe  I  am 
supporting  them  when  I  vote  against 
giving  the  President  a  mandate  to  at- 
tack Iraq.  I  am  standing  solidly  behind 
those  on  the  front  lines.  They  are  in 
the  military  now  and  will  do  their  du- 
ties. African- Americans  are  loyal,  and 
as  patriotic  as  any  Americans.  I  am 
voting  against  a  mandate  to  go  to  war, 
a  mandate  to  attack,  because  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  bravery,  the  loyalty, 
and  the  dedication  of  these  soldiers 
trashed.  We  should  not  be  casual  and 
nonchalant  about  risking  human  lives. 
Only  as  a  very  last  resort,  after  all 
other  means  have  clearly  failed,  should 
we  contemplate  the  use  of  force.  Every 
life  must  be  given  only  for  the  highest 
cause,  and  only  as  a  last  resort.  Every 
human  being  is  sacred.  Every  life  is  sa- 
cred. Certainly  the  lives  of  all  of  our 
soldiers  on  the  front  line  are  sacred. 

The  time  has  come  for  every  Member 
of  Congress  to  think  in  these  personal 
terms.  We  have  a  personal  responsibil- 
ity. We  are  decisionmakers  in  the  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world.  We  have 
a  personal  responsibility  in  this  par- 
ticular conflict,  for  each  death  and 
each  casualty.  Each  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  vote  his  or  her  conscience. 
We  heard  that  clearly.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  I  wish  it  were.  I  wish 
the  Democratic  Party  would  take  a 
clear  stance  That  is  not  the  case.  My 
conscience  tells  me  that  to  go  to  war 
at  this  time  would  be  monumentally  ir- 
responsible. To  go  to  war  is  squander- 
ing human  lives.  My  conscience  tells 
me  that  if  I  vote  for  all  of  this  unneces- 
sary killing,  this  mass  murder.  I  be- 
come an  accessory  to  murder. 

I  vote  yes  for  the  continuation  of 
sanctions.  I  vote  yes  on  reaffirming  the 
fact  that  only  Congress  has  the  right  to 


declare  war.  I  vote  no  on  going  to  the 
President  with  a  mandate  to  attack. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son]. 

Mr.  H-^MMERSCHMIDT  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield')' 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  .Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  support  House  Joint  Resolution  62. 
Mr.  Speal<er.  I  support  bipartisan  )oint  reso- 
lution House  Joint  Resolution  62.  This  will  t>e 
the  most  significant  vote  I  will  have  cast  during 
my  24-year  tenure  m  the  Congress.  It  explicitly 
authorizes  use  of  force  by  the  United  States  to 
implement  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions 
concerning  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

The  President  is  carrying  as  heavy  a  burden 
as  has  any  modem  Commander  in  Chief  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  play  its  role  in  going 
on  record  sending  the  clearest  possible  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  Hussein  that  he  must  with- 
draw without  condition  or  delay  from  Kuwait, 
Its  late  m  the  day  but  ttiere  may  still  tie  time 
to  back  up  the  UN,  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar's  effort  to  communicate  our 
position  to  Saddam  Hussem, 

Such  a  message  from  the  Congress  would 
help  dispel  any  belief  that  may  exist  m  the 
minds  of  Iraq's  leader  that  the  United  States 
lacks  the  necessary  unity  to  act  decisively  m 
response  to  Iraq's  continued  aggression. 

It  is  now  clear  that  sanctions  will  not 
achieve  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  the  occu- 
pied nation  of  Kuwait, 

The  joint  resolution  I  support  and  have  co- 
sponsored: 

Requires  the  President  to  make  determina- 
tion, prior  to  committing  US,  forces  to  battle, 
that  the  United  States  has  used  all  appropriate 
diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means  to  obtain 
Iraq's  compliance  with  UN.  Secunty  Council 
resolutions,  and  to  report  to  Congress  the 
tsasis  for  that  determination, 

Places  no  limitation  on  deployment  of  US 
forces  or  the  use  of  force,  supersedes  60-day 
clock  provisions  of  the  war  powers  resolution 
(section  5(B))  by  constituting  express  congres- 
sional authorization  for  use  of  force,  and 

Requires  the  President  to  continue  to  report 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  every  60  days 
on  the  administration's  efforts  to  obtain  Iraq's 
compliance  with  the  UN.  Security  Council  res- 
olutions. 

This  joint  resolution  is  bipartisan,  having 
many  Republican  and  Democrat  sponsors. 

Mr  Speaker,  everyone  in  this  House  knows 
that  the  Constitution  states  txith  that  "'Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  declare  war" 
and  that  "the  President  shall  be  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy."  Exactly  who 
has  the  authority  to  order  U.S.  troops  into  bat- 
tle and  under  what  condition  remains  one  of 
the  most  hotly  contested  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law.  Congress  in  the  past  and  also 
today  consistently  maintains  that  we  alone  re- 
tain tfie  power  to  declare  war.  I  would  note 
that  the  Congress  has  only  declared  war  five 
times  in  contrast  to  the  hundreds  of  times  the 
President  has  ordered  military  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  if  the  President 
had  not  immediately  reacted  to  Saddam  Hus- 


sein's t»art»aric  invasion  of  Kuwait,  then  Iraqi 
forces  woukj  have  moved  on  into  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Seventy  percent  of  the  wortd's  oil  re- 
serves underlie  Iraq.  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia Iraq  has  only  10  percent  If  President 
Bush  had  not  moved  immediately  txith  mili- 
tanly  and  diplomatically,  then  Hussein  could 
have  tieen  allowed  to  control  those  reserves 
He  could  have  fixed  workj  oil  pnces.  whch 
likely  would  have  soared  to  a  doutjiing  of  even 
today's  pnce,  causing  ecorromic  cfiaos  ar»d 
probably  depression  worldwide  The  huge  infu- 
sion of  cash  generated  by  such  a  monopoly 
would  have  allowed  Hussein  to  further  expand 
his  military  arsenal  including  his  development 
of  nuclear  warheads  and  his  delivery  capatjilitv 
of  those  as  well  as  chemical  weapons 

If  Hussein  had  gratJbed  Saudi  Arabia,  thai 
would  have  been  only  the  beginning  of  his  ter- 
ritorial ambition.  The  further  instability  of  the 
Middle  East  region  affects  the  stability  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  fact  the  entire  world 

President  Bush  has  moved  with  skill  ana 
promptness  in  coordinating  and  leading  sup- 
porting actions  from  other  nations  of  the  woric 
through  the  legal  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, They  were  almost  unanimous  in  tr>eir 
endorsement  of  removing  Iraq  from  ttie  in- 
vaded member  of  the  United  Nations.  Kuwait. 
by  whatever  force  is  necessary  House  Joint 
Resolution  62  says  that  Congress  pins  tbem 
arxj  supports  our  country's  endorsement  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  678 

There  are  now  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
from  27  other  countnes  Some  are  admittedly 
only  token  in  size,  but  represent  a  rnajor  com- 
mitment from  some  of  the  smaller  countries 
But  the  Saudis,  the  Egyptians,  the  British,  the 
FrerKh,  and  Syna  are  there  with  substantial 
forces. 

In  fiscal  year  1990  75  percent  of  the  incre- 
mental costs  of  the  military  action  m  the  gut* 
have  t>een  covered  by  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  As  to  forces,  the  United  States 
and  allies  as  of  today  have  around  600.000 
men  and  women  in  the  region — 350,000  US 
and  250.000  allied, 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  m  this  Corv- 
gress  to  send  a  signal  to  Hussem  that  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  democracy  can  act 
forcefully  and  resolutely  pm  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  a  solid  commitment  ttiat  woukj  ensure 
that  capture  and  rape  of  a  tree  sovereign  na- 
tion will  not  be  tolerated, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  62  moves  in  ttie  right  direction  to 
assure  our  children  and  theirs  that  they  wil!  in- 
herit a  better  and  more  peaceful  wortd, 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona, 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 62. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shoukj  take  advantage  of  this  historic 
opportunity  to  show  Its  strong  support  for 
President  Bush's  efforts  to  reverse  ttie  brutal 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  The  Presideni  has  den> 
onstrated  extraordinary  skill  in  gattienng  an 
unprecedented  intemattorwl  coalitkxi  con- 
demning Iraq,  instituting  economtc  sarctions, 
and  assembling  a  muttinatior^al  military  force 
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to  take  action  if  necessary  to  implement  UN 
ResolurtKjn  678 

Diptomatic  ettorts  to  persuade  Iraq  to  with- 
draw began  immediately  after  the  invasion,  but 
Saddam  Hussem  has  repeatedly  refused 
every  diplomatic  initiative  Economic  sanctions 
given  time  will  hurt  the  women,  children  and 
ekterty  of  Iraq,  but  will  not  force  Hussein  to 
wittxlraw  from  Kuwa.f  further  delay  will  only 
allow  Hussein  time  to  conserve  his  military  re- 
sources, fortify  his  position  in  Kuwait,  arxl 
make  it  rrxxh  harder  to  force  him  out  some- 
time down  the  road 

It  IS  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  nations  of 
the  woftd  to  force  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait  in  to- 
day's workj.  civili/ed  countries  cannot  allow  a 
ruthless  terrorist  to  dismantle  a  sovereign  na- 
tion to  capture  the  latters  resources,  and 
threaten  otfwr  countries  m  the  region  The 
threat  of  massive  destruction  or  terronst  attack 
through  Husseins  manufacture  and  use  of 
cfiemical  weapons,  long-range  missiles,  and 
the  potential  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  nations  of  the 
workj 

This  conflict  IS  not  between  Iraq  and  the 
United  States  It  is  between  Iraq  and  the 
worW  There  couW  De  no  clearer  denx)nstra- 
tion  of  the  strong  international  political  front 
opposing  Hussein  than  the  UN  resolution, 
calling  for  the  use  of  all  necessary  means  to 
force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  Over  20  nations  have 
sent  troops  to  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  amounting  to 
nearly  one-half  the  total  multinational  force  op- 
posing Iraq 

Mr  Speaker.  I  fervently  tiope  and  pray  that 
President  Bush's  extensive  diplomatic  efforts 
will  lead  to  Husseins  immediate  peaceful  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  However.  I  also  believe 
ttiat  Congress  shoukj  confirm  the  President's 
prerogative  to  authorize  military  action  to  force 
compliance  with  U  N  Resolution  678.  and  re- 
store Kuwait  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ap- 
proach the  well  today  with  a  feellnff  of 
Irony.  This  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions  that  I  have  ever  risen  to 
apeak,  and  here  I  am  suffering  throu^rh 
a  bout  of  laryngitis. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  the  United 
States  managed  to  prevail  upon  its 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  to  support  a 
series  of  resolutions  over  which  the 
U.S.  Congress  is  now  so  divided 

Congress  is  actually  debating  wheth- 
er It  should  support  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions that  it  forged,  with  a  lot  of  effort, 
in  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  What  an 
Irony. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  what  our  allies 
around  the  world  would  think;  I  wonder 
what  our  credibility  would  be"'  I  won- 
der what  we  could  expect  from  our  al- 
lies In  the  future  if  after  the  United 
States  implores  them,  to  go  on  record 
In  support  of  a  particular  position  the 
Congress  turns  its  back  and  votes  to 
the  contrary  Where  would  our  leader- 
ship be"'  Where  would  our  credibility 
be''  The  possibilities  boggle  the  mind. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot 
said  about  sanctions.  We  are  told  that 
sanctions  will  work.  Just  hold  on.  I 
wonder  If  any  Member  remembers  Rho- 


desia, a  country  which  had  sanctions 
Imposed  on  It  and  whose  government 
stayed  in  power  for  years  Mr  Speaker, 
the  sanctions  will  not  work  Rhetoric 
will  not  work.  What  we  need  is  an  af- 
firmative vote  on  the  bipartisan 
Michel  SoIai-7  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  contrary  to  much  of  the  rhet- 
oric we've  t)een  fieanng  during  this  debate, 
this  is  really  not  a  decision  atx)ut  war  Wf^at 
we  are  debating,  and  what  we  will  be  voting 
on  tomorrow,  is  wfiether  or  not  this  House  is 
going  to  allow  President  Bush  and  the  inter 
national  coalition  he  has  lined  up  against  Iraq. 
to  credibly  threaten  the  use  of  military  force  if 
necessary  The  President  and  our  allies  may 
never  exercise  the  military  option — everyone 
in  this  Chamber  hopes  th;s  is  the  case  How- 
ever, if  we  have  any  hope  tor  a  diplomatic  set- 
tlement in  the  days  and  week  ahead  Con- 
gress has  no  cfioice  but  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  authorize  him  to  use  force,  pursuant 
to  U  N  Resolution  678  Neither  diplomacy  nor 
sanctions  will  coerce  Hussein  to  leave  Kuwait 
it  Congress  equivocates  on  the  military  option 
The  Hamilton  resolution  equivocates,  trie  So- 
larz-Michel  resolution  does  not 

We  all  want  the  use  of  military  force  to  tie 
a  last  resort,  the  President  as  much  as  any  of 
us  I  imagine  i  C>elieve.  however,  that  we  are 
last  approaching  last  resort  time  m  this  crisis 
After  months  of  discussion,  trips  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  an  intensive  series  of  hearings  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  month,  I  am 
convinced  that  sanctions  will  not  compel  Hus- 
sein to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  I  agree  with 
Chairman  Aspin  s  assessment  that  diplomacy, 
not  sanctions,  provide  the  best  chance  of  se- 
curing a  peaceful  solution  to  this  crisis  Presi- 
dent Bush,  the  United  Nations,  the  European 
Community,  the  Arab  world  have  relentlessly 
pursued  diplomacy  for  months,  only  to  be  re- 
lected  by  Saddam  Hussein  If  the  outcome  of 
this  week's  Baker-Aziz  meeting  is  any  indica- 
tion, Hussein  has  not  been  convinced,  through 
diplomacy,  to  retreat  from  Kuwait 

I,  along  with  President  Bush,  still  believe 
that  there  is  hope  for  a  diplomatic  solution. 
This  IS  true,  however,  only  if  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary force  is  real.  The  only  way  that  the  House 
can  help  to  assure  that  the  threat  of  military 
force  remains  credible  is  to  adopt  the  biparti- 
san Solarz-Michel  resolution  Nothing  less  will 
do. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  tor  this  institution  if  it 
cannot  muster  the  courage  to  support  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  United  Nations  More  in> 
portantly,  not  supporting  the  President  at  this 
critical  juncture  will  undermine  the  very  thing 
we  all  want — a  peaceful  solution 

The  Solarz-Mictiel  resolution  is,  irxJeed,  th»e 
last,  best  hope  we  have  for  peace 

Mr.  T0RRICP:LLI.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  tu  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr   Bkr,Man) 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spirit  of  comity,  this  gentleman  is 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Berm.\n). 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grreatest  and  saddest  Irony  of  this  war, 
should  it  occur,  is  that  it  never  have 
been  fought.  Had  a  vigilant  world  lead- 
ership, had  a  sensible  American  policy 
taken  note  of  the  obvious— that  a  dan- 


gerous dictator,  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant, 
ruling  Iraa  by  police  state  methods  was 
pursuing  a  policy  of  aggression  and 
domination-  Amerii  An  lives  would  not 
now  be  at  risk.  We  would  not  be  under- 
taking this  momentous  debate. 

After  6  hours  of  discussion  with  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister  Tang  .\ziz.  Secretary 
Baker  went  to  great  lengths  to  point 
out  that  Saddam  Hussein  miscalcu- 
lated every  step  of  the  way  in  judging 
the  American  and  world  response.  Yes. 
Mr  Secretary,  he  did  miscalculate,  and 
how  understandable  that  miscakula- 
tKJn  was 

Let  us  look  at  the  history:  When  Abu 
Nidal  was  masterminding  terrorist 
bombings  and  assassination  attempts 
in  Europe  and  throughout  the  Middle 
East,  and  Abu  Ibrahim  was  planting 
suitcase  bombs  while  headquartered  in 
Baghdad,  both  using  Iraqi  passports 
and  Iraqi  diplomatic  pouches,  the 
Reagan  administration  removed  Iraq 
from  the  list  of  countries  supporting 
terrorism,  and  vigorously  opposed  my 
efforts  and  other  efforts  to  restore 
them  to  that  list.  When  Abul  Abbas, 
the  organizer  of  the  Achille  Lauro  hi- 
jacking was  given  sanctuary  in  Bagh- 
dad, we  still  could  not  convince  the  ad- 
ministration to  reverse  course 

The  Reagan-Bush  admini.strat ion  en- 
couraged the  French  to  supply  arms  to 
the  Iraqis  during  the  Iraq-Iran  War. 
even  as  we  claimed  to  adhere  to  our 
own  arms  embargo  during  that  war. 
The  Reagan-Bush  administration,  pur- 
suing policies  continued  by  President 
Bush,  licensed  computers,  helicopters, 
other  sophisticated  technology  and 
equipment  with  a  clear  military  capa- 
bility, all  the  time  successfully  resist- 
ing congressional  efforts  to  ban  the 
sale  of  dual-use  equipment  to  Iraq. 
When  Iraq  initiated  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  its  war  with  Iran,  our  pro- 
tests were  perfunctory  and  pro  forma. 

After  the  cease-fire,  Saddam  ordered 
chemical  weapons  attacks  on  Kurdish 
cities,  killing  at  least  5,000  Iraqi  citi- 
zens. Once  again,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration issued  a  rebuke  and  spent  the 
rest  of  its  time  fighting  congressional 
efforts  to  sanction  Iraq  for  that  bar- 
barous conduct.  To  Congress'  shame, 
the  100th  Congress  adjourned  without 
acting.  The  Bush  administration  con- 
tinued its  opposition  to  Iraq-specinc 
sanctions. 
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Less  than  a  year  ago,  in  the  face  of 
abundant  evidence  of  illegal  Iraqi 
smuggling  of  nuclear  technology, 
heightened  concern  about  Iraq's  ballis- 
tic missile  program,  the  return  of  ter- 
rorist operations  to  Baghdad,  threats 
to  destroy  half  of  Israel,  threats 
against  Israel,  the  Bush  administration 
fought  relentlessly  against  efforts  to 
deny  Iraq  dual-use  equipment,  export- 
import  banks  subsidies,  agricultural 
commodity  credits,  and  IMF  loans. 


Our  shameful  pre-August  2  policy 
culminated  in  our  Ambassadors  dis- 
graceful meeting  with  Saddam  several 
days  before  the  Iraqi  invasion,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  which,  consistent 
with  previous  administration  policy, 
was  to  signal  our  acquiescence  in  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait. 

But  we  cannot  turn  the  clock  back. 
We  cannot  start  again.  We  cannot  base 
our  vote  on  this  issue  on  recrimina- 
tions, on  anger  over  these  half-baked, 
ill-founded  policies.  Policy  must  pro- 
ceed from  Its  past  mistakes.  We  cannot 
make  this  judgment  on  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  in  the  last  three 
Presidental  elections  have  elected  ad- 
ministrations that  have  had  no  inter- 
est in  aggressively  pursuing  alter- 
native energy  sources  and  creating  an 
energy-independent  America.  We  can- 
not vote  on  the  basis  of  our  anger  at 
those  failures 

Policy  must  proceed  from  its  past 
mistakes,  though  from  time  to  time  it 
would  be  well  to  learn  from  them. 

We  do  not  authorize  this  war  in  the 
abstract.  We  do  so  only  in  reference  to 
our  assessment  of  wars  ultimate  aims 
and  the  strategy  undertaken  to  achieve 
these  aims. 

It  is  characteristic  of  real  life  that 
we  cannot  always  select  from  which  op- 
tions we  may  choose  in  these  impor- 
tant matters. 

The  President  and  his  administration 
have  issued  war  aims  like  so  much 
buckshot.  Is  It  our  purpose  to  defeat 
aggressors  wherever  and  whenever  they 
appear,  to  restore  monarchies,  to  con- 
trol oil  prices,  to  contain  proliferation, 
to  protect  Jobs?  I  reject  some  of  these 
aims. 

Yet  I  support  authorization  of  offen- 
sive action  against  Iraq  and  I  do  so  for 
two  pre-eminent  reasons.  First.  I  think 
if  we  do  not  now  confront  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, he  will  govern  the  Middle  East  re- 
gion in  a  way  that  requires  us  to 
confront  him  later  as  a  nuclear  power 
at  a  much  greater  human  cost. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  exag- 
gerate the  imminence  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's nuclear  capability,  as  some  have 
done.  It  will  not  materialize  in  one 
year,  but  we  must  assume  its  existence 
in  5  years  or  10  years. 

He    has    five    ballistic    missile    pro- 


aims  to  pursue.  For  me.  Kuwait  is  not 
the  main  issue.  Vital  American  inter- 
ests are  not  at  stake  there  to  the  point 
I  would  risk  American  lives.  Yet  be- 
cause I  believe  the  elimination  of  the 
worst  of  Iraq's  offensive  capabilities 
will  be  among  those  aims  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration will  pursue.  I  think  offen- 
sive action  is  Justified  by  reference 
only  to  this  American  interest. 

While  I  cannot  myself  constrain  the 
real  consequence  of  this  authorization. 
I  do  wish  to  convey  to  this  administra- 
tion one  thing  for  which  I  do  not  think 
it  is  worth  the  spilling  of  American 
blood,  and  that  is  the  immediate  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait.  That  is  an  end  to  be 
desired,  but  one  which  must  be  weighed 
carefully  against  its  cost.  This  is  not 
due  principally  to  the  nature  of  that 
regime.  Aggression  and  invasion  are 
wrong. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
OBEY).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  expired. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  20  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.    BERMAN.    Just    to    close.    Mr. 
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must  be  clear,  consistent,  and  widely 
supportable.  They  are  not. 

How  did  we  get  to  this  point?  How  did 
we  get  to  the  threshold  of  war? 

Others  have  referred  to  Secretary 
Baker's  remarks.  He  said  that  Hussein 
made  several  miscalculations.  One  was 
that  Hussein  miscalculated  the  reac- 
tion of  the  world  community.  Perhaps 
Hussein  was  led  to  that  false  impres- 
sion by  the  statement  of  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Iraq  when,  days  before  the 
invasion,  she  said  to  Hussein.  "Amer- 
ica has  no  defense  treaty  with  Ku- 
wait '"  Maybe  Hussein  got  that  false 
impression  when  the  administration 
fought  against  sanctions  against  Iraq 
days  before  the  invasion. 

It  is  encouraging  now  today  to  hear 
our  colleagues  referring  to  Hussein's 
human  rights  violations  in  Kuwait:  but 
we  were  all  aware  of  Hussein's  human 
rights  violations  in  Iraq  where,  among 
other  atrocities,  he  used  poison  gas 
against  the  Kurds  in  his  own  countrj- 
long  before  the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

This  point  was  stated  so  eloquently 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Russo]  earlier.  Mr.  Russo  has  been  a 


Speaker,  I  do  want  to  leave  with  the     champion  of  human  rights  throughout 
point   that  notwithstanding  the  situa-     the  world 


tion  in  Kuwait,  the  problem  of 
Saddam's  intentions  remain.  Its  bru- 
tality, its  belligerence,  its  misjudg- 
ment  warrant  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  world.  It  has  the  seventh  largest 
army  in  the  world  and  it  is  on  the 
move.  It  is  in  our  interests  and  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  confront  the  aggres- 
sion of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from.  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.    PELOSI.    Mr.    Speaker.   I    thank 


Through  his  behavior  in  Kuwait.  Hus- 
sein has  place  himself  outside  the  cir- 
cle of  civilized  human  beha\nor.  and  he 
must  be  stopped:  but  he  should  have 
been  condemned  long  ago  and  perhape 
then  he  might  not  have  miscalculated 
m  the  way  Secretar>-  Baker  suggested 

And  so  because  of  the  failure  of  our 
foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  Iraq  and  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  diplomacy  of 
which  our  country  shares  some  blame, 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  ultimate 
failure,      war     and     its     deadly     con- 


the    gentleman    for    yielding    me    this     sequences 


time  and  for  his  leadership  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  and  m 
opposition  to  the  Solarz-Michel  dec- 
laration of  war. 

Before  making  a  decision  of  such  im- 
port, a  decision  on  which  hang  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  ask.  why  should  they 
die?  What  are  the  broader  objectives  of 
this  decision? 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  today. 


grams,  missiles  that  can  hit  Europe.  He     and  in  fact  up  until  the  last  speaker. 

we  have  heard  a  variety  of  objectives. 
The  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  said  Kuwait  was  not 
enough  reason  to  go  in.  but  taking  out 
the  potential  nuclear  capability  of  Hus 


is  working  on  missiles  that  can  cross 
oceans.  His  growing  chemical  weapons' 
capability  is  known  to  all  now:  he  has 
an  active  biological  weapons  program— 
these  are  fierce  enough  threats  to  war- 
rant our  immediate  concern. 

There  is  a  second  reason.  This  resolu- 
tion, the  Solarz-Michel  resolution,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  go  to  war 
with  Iraq,  offers  the  greatest  proof  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  his  only  rational 
option  is  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
reach  accommodation  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  cannot  define  by  my  vote  what 
choice  will  be  made  as  to  which  war 


Make  no  mistake,  this  is  no  police 
action.  This  is  total  war  at  ite  most 
devastating,  made  ever  more  horrible 
because  it  would  become  a  holy  war.  a 
Jihad. 

And  if  we  win.  what  will  we  have 
won"'  The  further  destabilitation  of  the 
Middle  East?  The  destruction  of  our 
fragile  national  economy?  Another 
generation  of  debilitating  debf 

Secretary  Baker  has  called  this  a  de- 
fining moment  in  history.  It  is  a  defin- 
ing moment,  and  1  hope  we  define  the 
future  as  one  with  peace  based  on 
detente,  rather  than  peace  based  on 
m.obilization  and  the  use  of  force. 

We  heard  this  morning  in  some  of  the 
debate  that  we  have  to  go  to  war  now 
because  we  are   there.   If  we  had  not 


sein  was,  and  earlier  this  morning  we     gone  there,  we  might  not  have  to  go  to 


heard  those  proponents  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  saying  we  definitely  were 
not  going  into  Iraq. 

Have  we  thought  this  through? 
Should  we  rush  into  a  major  war  with 
such  a  scandalous  and  astounding  lack 
of  goals  and  direction? 

This  Nation  should  never  wage  war 
over  an  illusory  policy.  Rather,  if  war 
is   to    be    our   decision,    its   objectives 


war.  but  we  must  because  we  are  there. 

For  those  who  do  not  have  the  pa- 
tience for  peaceful  resolution  of  con- 
flict. I  again  ask.  what  if  we  win'' 

We  were  told  that  we  must  go  to  war 
to  insure  the  stability  of  the  region. 
Can  anyone  who  supports  Solarz- 
Michel  guarantee  that  war  will  insure 
stability,  or  will  it  lead  to  further 
chaos  in  that  region? 
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To  those  who  wish  to  declare  wax.  I 
ask.  is  It  a  grood  idea  for  us  to  go  fur- 
ther in  debt  to  our  economy  competi- 
tors in  order  to  protect  the  oil  they 
use? 

I  believe  that  our  great  country  is 
strong  enough  to  be  patient,  strong 
enough  to  seek  other  paths  than  this 
dark,  dark  passage  that  now  lies  so 
ominously  ahead  for  our  country  and 
for  the  world. 

D  1620 

.\s  we  seek  to  find  a  better  solution 
to  these  problems.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  poet  Shelley  once 
wrote  that.  "The  greatest  force  for 
moral  good  is  imagination."  This  is  es- 
pecially true  when  it  comes  to  the 
moral  good  of  avoiding  war. 

We  must  draw  upon  our  intellect  and 
our  moral  strength  to  find  a  way  to 
maintain  peace  without  the  use  of 
force. 

This  last  Sunday  night  In  San  Fran- 
cisco over  6.0O0  people  jammed  and 
overflowed  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral of  Mary  Our  Queen  to  pray  for 
peace,  to  pray  for  the  President,  to 
pray  for  the  Congress,  to  pray  for  each 
and  every  one  of  us  that  we  may  find  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  this  situation. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  I  bring  be- 
fore the  Congress  thousands  of  resolu- 
tions from  those  people  for  a  peaceful 
solution,  a  settlement  based  on  imagi- 
nation, intellect,  and  strength. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
OBEY).  The  Chair  would  point  out  to 
our  guests  in  the  gallery  that  it  is  spe- 
cifically against  the  rules  of  the  House 
for  anyone  to  manifest  support  or  op- 
position to  any  action  taken  by  the 
House. 

The  rules  will  be  enforced,  and  per- 
sons who  do  not  choose  to  follow  the 
rules  will  be  removed. 

Mr  BROOMP'IELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr 
Hefi.ky) 

Mr  HEFLEY  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  been 
debating  tor  many  fiours  now(  and  I  believe  all 
the  arguments  whether  or  not  we  siTould  sup- 
port the  President  m  using  all  necessary 
means  to  drive  Iraq  out  ol  Kuwait  have  been 
heard  I'm  sure  we  could  go  on  tor  days  or 
even  weeks  debating,  because  this  is  not  an 
issue  to  be  taken  lightly  It  is.  in  lact.  probably 
the  most  important  vote  most  ol  us  will  make 
while  we  are  in  Congress  But.  the  talking 
must  stop  and  lh«  decisions  must  be  made 
because  we  have  a  deadline  ol  January  15 

Now  some  say,  "Why  hurry''  The  deadline 
isn't  important  '  However.  I  think  there  arf 
good  reasons  to  hurry 

Tt>e  k>nger  we  wait,  the  longer  our  young 
men  and  women  will  have  to  sit  in  the  desert 
knowing  Iraqi  (orces  are  digging  in  deeper, 
amassing  their  forces  and  Isecoming  more  pre- 
ptared  to  put  at  leopardy  the  lives  ot  our  peo- 
ple in  the  region    ^e  cant  allow  this  to  hap- 


pen. In  addition  it  we  tiesitate  too  lor^  tt>ere 
may  be  no  Kuwait  to  liberate 

Oh.  how  I  wish  I  could  believe  tfiat  more  di- 
pJomacy  or  sanctions  would  work  We  have 
done  everything  possible  dipiomatically,  and 
have  made  no  progress  Most  agree  that 
sanctions  will  not  achieve  the  goal  of  making 
Hussein  go  home  and  leave  his  neighbor 
alone  We  have  all  seen  the  letter  from  Wil- 
liam Webster  which  states  economic  sanctions 
won't  stop  Suddam  Hussein  even  if  they  are 
in  etiect  lor  a  year  or  more  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  sanctions  will  hurt  the  innocent  citi- 
zens ol  Iraq  and  the  Iraq  economy,  but  will  not 
do  the  )ob 

We  have  also  seen  the  report  by  the  most 
respected  human  rights  organization  in  the 
world,  Amnesty  International  The  report  has 
incident  after  incident  of  brutal  inhumane  tor- 
ture and  the  systematic  killings  of  hundreds 
perhaps  thousands  of  Kuwaiti  citizens,  includ- 
ing women  and  children  Some  of  the  vicious 
torture  mettxxls  used  include  pulling  out  finger 
and  toenails,  cutting  oft  the  tongue  and  ears, 
hammering  nails  into  hands  and  tseating  the 
soles  ol  the  feet  until  they  sp)tit  open  and 
swell  Most  are  too  gruesome  to  mention,  and 
the  atrocities  go  on  and  on 

Just  yesterday  I  visited  with  an  American 
who  was  in  Kuwait  at  the  time  ot  the  attack 
and  has  been  hiding  out  m  Kuwait  City  for  6 
months.  He  tokj  of  what  a  horrifying  experi- 
ence the  Iraqi  invasion  was  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  just  several  weeks  ago,  arvj 
related  the  account  ol  his  witnessing  an  entire 
Kuwaiti  family  who  lived  next  door  to  him 
being  executed  in  the  frontyard  ol  their  home 
tor  hiding  a  westerner  He  then  collected  the 
bodies  and  helped  to  wash,  dress,  and  pre- 
pare them  tor  burial  This  is  |ust  one  eye  wit- 
ness example  ot  the  systematic  pxllagmg  and 
terror  going  on  in  Kuwait  He  also  said  the 
sanctions  aren't  working,  smuggling  is  ramp- 
ant, the  blockade  is  leaking  like  a  sieve  and 
that  the  only  way  to  gel  Iraq  out  is  to  use 
force 

I  wish  that  sanctions  would  work  or  that  we 
could  come  to  a  peaceful  diplomatic  solution, 
but  a  deadline  was  set  by  the  United  Nations 
and  unless  there  is  a  last  minute  change  on 
Hussein's  part,  then  we  must  act  with  our  al- 
lies and  the  coalition  countries  The  longer  we 
sit  the  less  prepared  and  ready  our  troops  be- 
come and  greater  losses  coukj  be  inflicted 
We  cant  give  Saddam  Hussein  a  signal  of  di- 
visiveness  by  Congress  We  must  unite  be- 
hind the  President  i  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion and  sufjport  our  troops  m  the  gull  and 
stop  this  madman  now 

To  do  less  IS  to  dishonor  our  country  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East  and 
around  the  worid 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin] 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  take 
this  time  so  that  I  may  insert  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  me  from  Judge  Webster,  head 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr  Speaker,  since  the  brutual  invasion  of 
Kuwait  by  Iraq  in  August,  the  world  has 
watched  and  waited  and  acted,  hoping  against 
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hope,  that  further  war  in  the  area  and  attend- 
ant bloodshed,  coukj  be  avoided 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  has 
passed  i?  resolutions  condemning  Saddam 
Hussein's  grisly  activities  and  calling  for  him  to 
remove  hinnseif  and  his  troops  from  Kuwait  As 
a  matter  of  tact,  the  United  Nations  has  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  all  necessary  force  if  he 
does  not  quit  Kuwait  by  the  15th  of  this  month 

We  in  Congress,  at  this  point,  are  being 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions concerning  the  situation  to  include  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  force  on  our  part  m  sup- 
port of  the  U  N  resolutions  if.  in  fact.  Saddam 
Hussein  does  not  quit  Kuwait  by  January  15 
For  my  own  part,  I  wish  the  Congress  would 
have  been  called  upon  earlier  to  speak,  rather 
than  now,  because  an  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  U  S  resolutions  weeks  ago  might  well 
have  brought  more  pressure  on  Suddam  Hus- 
sein to  understand  that  America  and  her  allies 
do  have  the  resolve  to  evict  him  from  Kuwait 
by  force,  if  necessary 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
radio,  seen  them  on  television  and  read  their 
comments  in  the  various  papers  professing 
their  total  opposition  to  war  I  suppxjse  that  is 
most  commendable  I  would  hasten  to  add 
however,  that  I  know  ol  no  one  serving  in 
Congress  who  is  actually  m  favor  of  war.  and 
there  are  very  few  in  this  country  who  would 
lavor  war  Frankly,  anyone  who  would  find  war 
anything  other  than  the  last  alternative  in  my 
opinion,  requires  psychiatric  help 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  search  tor  plausible  alternatives  to  giv- 
ing President  Bush  the  authority  to  use  force, 
if  necessary,  in  removing  Hussem  and  his  ma- 
rauding troops  from  Kuwait  As  a  matter  ol 
fact,  there  is  a  good  percentage  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  who  feel  that  somehow,  if  we  wait 
a  little  longer,  the  sarxtions.  m  and  ot  them- 
selves, will  do  the  trick  I  would  also  observe 
that  such  an  argument  is  also  politically  the 
line  of  least  resistance  lor  the  present,  but,  in 
my  opinion,  that  reasoning  is  little  more  than 
wishtui  thinking  My  opinion  from  the  outset  in 
this  situation  has  been  that  no  way  will  sanc- 
tions, in  and  ot  themselves,  begin  to  cause 
Saddam  Hussem  to  pull  out  ol  Kuwait  much 
less  pay  reparations,  or  return  ttie  legitimate 
government  to  power  or,  as  a  few  have  even 
suggested,  cause  Suddam  Hussem  to  see  the 
error  of  his  ways  and  terminate  further  devel- 
opment of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
and  the  means  of  deliven^  or  to  cease  his 
headlong  efforts  to  produce  nuclear  weapons 
As  we  debate  here,  not  as  a  matter  of  rumor 
or  guess,  but  as  a  matter  ot  (act,  he  continues 
to  produce  more  chemical  weapons  and  the 
ability  to  deliver  those  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction 

The  sanctions  and  the  embargo  have  been 
in  place  for  five  months  now.  and  to  my  way 
ol  thinking,  it  has  been  more  successful  than 
I  woukj  have  guessed  Ttiere  are  indications, 
however  that  the  embargo  is  starting  to  leak, 
and  I  would  think  it  would  leak  lurtfier  Even 
il  It  were  air  tight,  my  friends,  it  is  not  going 
to  cause  Hussem  to  cfiange 

To  suggest  tfiat  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  shook)  sit  tight  is  to  give  Saddam  Hus- 
sem )ust  what  he  wants,  time  to  consolidate 
and  to  chip  away  at  tfie  resolve  ot  tfie  United 
States  and  her  allies,  which  is.  as  I  said  back 
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in  September,  a  big  question  m  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's mind.  And  nghtlully  so,  as  allied  resolve 
and,  in  particular,  Amencan  resolve,  is  not 
given  much  weight  in  that  area  ol  the  world, 
or  otfier  areas  of  tfie  wortd  for  that  matter. 

I  have  felt,  and  perhaps  others  have  felt, 
that  the  best  possibility  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion and  rollback  of  this  horrerxlous  and  inter- 
nationally condemned  plunder  o(  Kuwait  would 
be  not  only  the  use  of  sanctions,  but  the  politi- 
cal alignment  of  the  civilized  world  to  exert  po- 
litical pressure  on  Suddam  Hussein  That  polit- 
ical alignment,  incidentally,  has  been  success- 
ful beyond  any  expectations.  But  that  must  be 
combined  with  a  completely  credible  military 
force  of  such  magnitude  that  Suddam  Hussein 
would  know,  that  if  unleashed,  could  force  him 
out  of  Kuwait  and,  m  fact,  destroy  his  consid- 
erable military  might.  Such  a  force  has  been 
assembled,  but  the  question  in  Husseins 
mind,  and  a  legitimate  question,  given  the  de- 
bate, IS  whether  we  have  the  resolve  to  use 
that  force  with  international  approval  to  re- 
move him  from  Kuwait.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues No  one  wants  war  and.  in  particular. 
those  who  have  experienced  its  horrors  But, 
in  my  opinion,  the  surest  way  to  ensure  such 
a  war,  and  perhaps  down  the  line,  against 
more  sophisticated  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, including  nuclear  capabilrty.  is  to  send 
mixed  signals  around  the  world  from  Washing- 
ton, DC  and  to  deny  the  President  the  option 
of  force  as  he  walks  mile  after  mile  down  the 
road  seeking  a  peaceful  and  diplomatic  solu- 
tion which  must  absolutely  require  Suddam 
Hussein's  removal  from  Kuwait. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1991. 
Hon.  Les  a  spin. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  lo 
your  letter  of  January  9.  1991.  in  which  you 
ask  for  an  updated  assessment  of  the  Impact 
of  sanctions  on  Iraq  and  on  the  policies  of 
Saddam  Hussein  subsequent  to  my  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  In  Decemtier. 
In  that  testimony,  as  you  accurately  noted. 
I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effective 
technically  and  that  they  were  being  felt 
economically  and  eventually  would  be  felt 
militarily  In  some  areas  I  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  in  Saddam  Hussein's  be- 
havior and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  if  they  would  force  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait 

"You  now  ask  me  to:  (U  address  the  impact 
of  the  sanctions  on  the  economy  and  popu- 
lace of  Iraq  on  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  its  military  If  left  in  place  for  another  six 
to  12  months:  (2)  address  the  question  of  how 
Iraq's  defensive  abilities  might  be  affected 
by  the  sanctions  on  the  one  hand  and  by  hav- 
ing additional  time  t«  prepare  on  the  other  if 
sanctions  are  allowed  to  work  for  another  six 
to  12  months,  and  (3i  address  the  likelihood 
that  sanctions,  again  if  left  in  place  for  an- 
other six  to  12  months,  could  induce  Iraq  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

L'N  sanctions  have  shut  off  nearly  all 
Iraq's  trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened its  economy,  but  disruptions  in  most 
sectors  are  not  serious  yet  The  impact  of 
sanctions  has  varied  by  sector.  The  most  se- 
rious Impact  so  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
steps  to  conser^'e  or  raise  even  small 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange.  For  the  popu- 
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lace, 
tlon. 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  six 
to  twelve  months  even  if  effective  sanctions 
can  be  maintained.  This  is  especially  true  :f 
Iraq  does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is 
likely  during  this  period  Iraq's  infantry  and 
artillery  forces— the  key  elements  of  Iraq  s 
initial  defense — probably  would  not  suffer 
significantly  as  a  result  of  sanctions.  Iraq 
can  easily  maintain  the  relatively  simple  So- 
viet-style weaponry  of  its  infantry  and  artil- 
lery units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of 
the  ammunition  for  these  forces  domesti- 
cally. Moreover,  these  forces  will  have  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce 
their  fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border, 
thereby  increasing  their  defensive  strength. 
Iraq's  armored  and  mechanized  forces  will  be 
degraded  somewhat  from  continued  sanc- 
tions. The  number  of  inoperable  Iraqi  ar- 
mored and  other  vehicles  will  grow  gradually 
and  the  readiness  of  their  crews  will  decline 
as  Baghdad  is  forced  to  curb  its  training  ac- 
tivities. Iraq  has  large  stocks  of  spare  parts 
and  other  supplies,  however,  which  will  ame- 
liorate the  effect  of  these  problems.  On  bal- 
ance, the  marginal  decline  of  combat  power 
In  Baghdad's  armored  units  probably  would 
be  offset  by  the  simultaneous  improvement 
of  Its  defensive  fortifications.  While  the  mili- 
tary, especially  the  army,  has  been  protected 
from  the  impact  of  sanctions  by  stockpiling 
and  minima!  usage,  during  a  military  action 
the  impact  would  be  more  profound  as  equip- 
ment and  needed  parts  are  expended. 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  it*  .Army,  if 
effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an- 
other six  to  tweleve  months.  This  degrada- 
tion will  diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  its 
strategic  assets  from  air  attack  and  reduce 
its  ability  to  conduct  similar  attacks  on  its 
neighbors.  It  would  have  only  a  marginal  im- 
pact on  Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and 
southern  Iraq  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  not 
likely  to  play  a  major  role  in  any  battle  for 
Kuwait- 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  tiehavior.  Our 
judgment  remains  that,  even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  six 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime-threatening  popular 
discontent  in  Iraq.  The  economic  impact  of 
.sanctions  is  likely  to  be  increasingly  serious, 
with  conspicuous  hardships  and  dislocations. 
Nevertheless,  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
in  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions. 
e.specialiy  if  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly He  probably  continues  to  believe 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 
the  international  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable  to 
him. 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  is  politically  threatened 
by  the  current  hardships  endured  by  the  pop- 
ulace Moreover.  Saddam  has  taken  few  ac- 
tions that  would  indicate  he  is  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  regime  Assessing 
the  populace's  flash  point  is  difficult,  but  we 
believe  it  is  high  t)ecause  Iraqis  have  borne 


considerable  hardship  in  the  past.  During  its 
eight-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example.  Iraq 
endured  a  comb. nation  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities  without 
any  serious  public  disturbances. 
Sincerely, 

William  H.  Webster. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr   Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
a  freshman  Member  of  Congress  nor- 
mally IS  seen  and  not  heard. 

But  there  will  probably  be  no  issue 
more  important  m  this  entire  Congress 
than  the  one  we  debate  today,  and  I 
feel  compelled  to  say  just  a  few  words 
about  our  responsibilities. 

Last  week.  56  people  from  Kansas 
came  to  the  swearing-in  ceremonies 
and  we  did  some  sightseeing  together 
around  town. 

.^mong  the  most  heartrending  stops 
was  the  Vietnam  Memorial. 

Once  again,  we  saw  the  haunting 
looks  of  those  three  GI's  cast  m  bronze 
looking  across  at  that  black  marble 
wall. 

Those  three  infantrymen  are  looking 
at  the  names  of  their  fallen  comrades 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of 
this  Nation. 

1  looked  at  those  names:  Loyd  S. 
Rainey.  William  R.  Finn.  Sharon  Anne 
Lane.  Terry  Lee  Brown,  and  on  and  on 
they  go. 

Those  sound  like  the  boys  and  girls 
who  grew  up  next  door  or  down  the 
block  or  in  the  next  section,  don't 
they'' 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  de- 
bate. Whether  or  not  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  international  community 
in  authorizing  the  use  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  restore  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  know  perhaps  too  much  about 
Saddam  Hussein.  How  he  wa*  a  con- 
tract murderer  by  the  age  of  14 — how 
his  trademark  was  shooting  them  in 
the  back— how  he  used  poison  gas 
against  his  own  people 

How  he  is  assembling  chemical,  bio- 
logical, nuclear,  and  conventional 
weapons  that  can  only  make  decent 
people  ever>'where  cringe. 

The  difference  between  this  and  other 
wars  is  that  we  have  a  chance  to  step 
in  now.  with  far  less  cost  in  lives,  to 
halt  the  ruthless  path  of  this  man.  I 
firmly  believe  those  people  listed  on 
that  black  marble  memorial  would  un- 
derstand our  decision. 

Delay  can  result  in  an  increasing  loss 
of  life,  not  a  prevention  of  any  loss. 

I  am  a  veteran,  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee,  a  father,  and 
a  grandfather;  and  I  am  deeply  and  per- 
sonally involved  in  this  decision. 

Don't  the  great  endeavors  and  strug- 
gles of  mankind  always  have  those  who 
are  not  quite  ready? 

Let  us  postr>one.  wait,  delay:  perhaps 
later,  they  say. 
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The  lime  for  rirmness  of  purpose  is 
now  The  tholce  of  war  or  no  war  Is  up 
to  Saddam  Hussein 

Let's  stand  up  with  the  people  and 
nations  around  the  world  who  condemn 
this  ruthless  a^rtfresslon 

I  urxp  my  coUeaKues  to  support  the 
President  and  the  I'nited  Nations. 

Mr.  TORRICKI.LI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  you  I  too 
am  a  child  of  the  cold  war.  The  prin- 
cipal events  of  all  of  my  life  have  been 
punctuated  by  crises. 

Born  during  Korea,  remembering 
first  the  horrors  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  educated  during  Vietnam.  In- 
deed. 200  different  wars  in  the  span  of 
only  39  years  of  my  life 

During  all  that  time,  my  most  fer- 
vent hope,  my  one  single  ambition  for 
my  life  has  been  to  see  the  world 
change,  to  see  a  time  of  peace  for  my 
children,  which  has  escaped  my  own 
life. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  never  believed  that 
perhaps  I  would  live  to  see  the  time  but 
that  time  has  come;  In  a  very  fun- 
damental way,  the  future  can  be  dif- 
ferent than  the  past. 

The  future  can  Indeed  be  different 
than  the  past  The  end  of  the  cold  war 
allows  the  nations  of  the  world  to  work 
together,  to  give  the  concept  of  inter- 
national law  meaning,  to  provide  sanc- 
tions for  violators,  security  to  the 
weak  and  order  among  the  strong. 

These,  my  colleagues,  are  not  new 
ambitions,  these  are  the  things  for 
which  Wilson  gave  his  life  In  fighting 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  They  were 
the  most  fervent  hope  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Collective  security,  international 
order,  they  Indeed  are  the  concepts 
upon  which  the  Democratic  Party  of 
two  generations  was  built 

And  now.  in  our  time,  though  trag- 
ically not  in  theirs,  there  Is  a  chance. 

.^rRuably.  my  friends.  George  Bush 
has  assembled  the  most  impressive 
International  coalition  In  history, 
united  not  for  the  concept  of  anyone 
but  for  the  Justice,  and  not  only  that 
coalition  but  indeed  the  concept  of 
international  coalition  Is  being  tested. 

It  is  a  defining  moment  in  the  post- 
cold-war  period,  as  important  for  our 
future  as  the  Berlin  crisis  or  Korea 
were  for  the  cold  war  of  another  time. 
This  result  has  implications  not  sim- 
ply for  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Saddam 
Hussein  but  for  every  despot  and  dic- 
tator In  every  corner  of  the  world  who 
would  change  International  order,  for 
all  the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

This  is  the  issue:  Will  the  future  be 
different,  or.  in  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children,  will  their  lives 
be  punctuated  by  war  and  conquest? 
Will  another  200  border  fights  and  wars 
follow  the  200  of  our  lives'' 

I  know  your  frustrations  .America 
luatlfiably  is  tired  We  have  handled 
the  burden  of  International  peace  and 


the  defense  of  freedom  for  so  long.  In- 
deed, history  Is  not  fair.  We  are  so  few, 
but  our  burdens  so  many  and  for  so 
long 

But  as  has  been  said  so  many  times, 
so  much  has  been  given  to  America  We 
have  lived  as  a  free  people  longer  than 
any  nation  in  history.  We  have  pros- 
pered, we  have  known  more  security 
than  any  people  at  any  time. 

And  as  much  as  has  been  given,  much 
Is  expected.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
others  cannot  do  more.  They  must,  and 
they  must  learn,  for  this  is  not  the  last 
crisis  of  the  postwar  period,  it  is  the 
first.  Today,  as  Germany  is  handling 
the  principal  burden  with  the  economic 
revival  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Japan 
has  become  the  principal  provider  of 
foreign  assistance  to  the  world,  now 
they  must  learn  to  bear  these  burdens 
too.  lest  America  not  have  to  do  so 
alone  any  longer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  another  super- 
power was  tested.  Its  ideology,  its  basic 
character  failed. 

Now  America  is  tested.  The  world 
will  discover  whether  or  not  there  shall 
be  one  superpower  in  the  future  or 
none. 

A  world  without  American  leader- 
ship, a  world  without  the  same  Amer- 
ica that  defeated  fascism  and  protected 
the  freedom  of  the  world  against  com- 
munism will  see  a  very  different  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  no  less  than 
those  who  came  before,  we  are  no  less 
than  the  generation  before  us  that  rose 
from  a  Depression  to  fight  a  previous 
world  war.  Our  character  is  not  less. 
and  we  can  rise  to  this  occasion. 

D  1630 

We  are  told,  if  I  remember,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
ton] and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt)  that  sanctions  will  be 
sufficient,  that  160  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  wrong,  the  Security 
Council  has  erred,  the  President's  judg- 
ment is  wrong,  the  sanctions  will  bring 
peace  and  justice.  How  I  wish  they 
were  right. 

But  I  know  something  of  Iraq,  as 
each  of  these  nations  and  our  President 
knows.  Saddam  Hussein  sent  1  million 
men  of  his  own  nation  to  death  or  in- 
jury, and  he  never  compromised  with 
Iran.  He  saw  Baghdad  hit  by  missile 
after  missile,  bomb  after  bomb,  and  he 
never  sacrificed  or  compromised  with 
Iran.  He  saw  his  people  live  in  utter 
desperation  from  the  sanctions,  from 
the  blockade  of  Iran,  long  lines  for 
basic  foodstuffs,  and  he  never  com- 
promised with  Iran. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Iraq  is  among  the  most 
fertile  nations  in  the  world.  It  was  once 
the  cradle  of  civilization  I  wish  I.  too, 
like  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Hamilton]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr  Gephardt],  could  believe 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  abandon  his 
ambition  because  of  sanctions,  however 


I  say  to  my  colleague,  "i'ou  know  bet- 
ter. The  nations  of  the  world  know  bet- 
ter." 

This  Congress  has  justifiably  exer- 
cised its  prerogatives  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  decide  between  war  and 
peace  With  it  comes  a  great  respon- 
sibility Mr.  Speaker,  exercise  that 
constitutional  responsibility  wisely. 
There  is  still  hope  for  peace,  but  only 
in  national  solidarity.  Stand  with  the 
President,  stand  together.  The  one 
hope  to  save  lives  is  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  understand  our  collective 
strength.  There  is  our  victory. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ritter]. 

Mr.  RITTER  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
seek  peace,  but  we  differ  on  how  to 
achieve  it  I  just  have  trouble  under- 
standing why  we  are  engaging  in  divi- 
sive debate  a  few  days  before  a  critical 
life  and  death  deadline.  I  ask. 
'Couldn't  we  have  done  this  a  little 
earlier?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam  Hussein  is 
watching  us  on  television.  He  is  gaug- 
ing our  resolve. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  things  we  learned  during 
our  congressional  delegation  this  week 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  First,  be  assured 
our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  are  su- 
perbly prepared  They  have  had  an  un- 
precedented buildup  there,  and  they 
are  insured  of  full  equipment,  and  the 
morale  is  high.  We  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  with  many  of  our  soldiers. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  this.  We 
heard  from  the  US.  service  men  and 
women  and  the  officials  we  spoke  to 
about  what  might  happen  if  we  simply 
sit  around  and  wait.  "i'es.  our  men  and 
women  would  like  to  get  the  job  done 
quickly,  if  at  all  possible,  and  come 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  But  they  also 
know  that  further  delay  will  strength- 
en Saddam  Hussein  and  further  endan- 
ger themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  what  they  be- 
lieve In.  and  I  believe  we  should  listen 
to  then  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
are  most  at  risk. 

My  colleagues,  the  basic  message  we 
brought  back  from  the  gulf  was  that 
time  is  not  on  our  side,  nor  all  the  in- 
telligence that  we  heard  in  our  talks 
with  officials  attesting  to  the  weakness 
of  sanctions  alone  We  now  understand 
that  sanctions  would  probably  take  2 
to  3  years  to  force  an  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait.  Many  experts  believe 
that  sanctions  would  never  force  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  withdraw  and  that 
sanctions  are  effective  only  when  the 
real  possibility  exists  that  force  can  be 
used  at  any  time,  and  that  is  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  Bush-Solarz-Michel  posi- 
tion Why*"  Because  the  real  effective- 
ness of  sanctions  occurs  only  when 
Saddam's  military  is  engaged  and  the 
stocks  of  spare  parts  are  drawn  down 
quickly,   or  at   least  the   threats  exist 


that  his  military  would  have  to  be  en- 
gaged. Otherwise,  without  that  threat 
or  that  engagement,  the  stockpiles  can 
be  built  up  over  the  years.  They  can  be 
cannibalized.  The  training  missions 
and  deployment  can  be  relaxed  in  a  cli- 
mate of  sanctions  alone,  and.  when 
that  is  added  to  this  Saddam  call  for  a 
linked  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
problem,  one  begins  to  see  how  the 
attractiveness  of  Saddam's  position  is 
enhanced  day  by  day  with  the  Arab 
masses. 

That  is  what  we  have  learned  from 
our  discussions  with  leaders  across  the 
Middle  F>ast  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  That 
is  what  happens  when  this  thing  drags 
on. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
here  is  the  human  element.  Saddam. 
we  were  told  many  times  in  our  trav- 
els, considers  himself  a  modern 
Saladin.  My  colleagues  will  recall 
Saladin  is  the  one  who  defeated  the 
Crusaders.  Every  day  he  holds  out.  this 
self-styled  Saladin  wins  new  respect 
from  the  Islamic  masses.  He  holds  out 
against  the  superpower  alliance,  the 
great  satans  from  the  West.  His  reputa- 
tion grows  as  a  hero  of  the  masses.  Po- 
litical instability  looms  throughout 
this  region,  and  with  continued  stand- 
off, mass  demonstrations  and  the  fury 
of  subversion,  it  endangers  our  position 
and  the  position  of  our  men  and  women 
in  the  gulf.  That  is  what  we  have 
learned. 

The  more  it  drags  on.  the  more  we 
win  be  described  by  our  adversaries  as 
an  occupying  force,  not  a  liberating 
force. 

And  what  about  the  Soviet  participa- 
tion in  the  coalition?  We  have  seen  the 
reversals  in  recent  weeks.  Can  it  be 
said  that  6  months  or  a  year  from  now 
the  Soviets  are  still  going  to  be  in  this 
coalition  as  firm  allies?  We  do  not 
know.  It  is  uncertain. 

We  all  want  peace  The  best  possibil- 
ity for  peace  is  solidarity  with  the 
President,  with  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  what  Bush-Michel-Solarz.  the 
U.N.  resolution,  does. 

Ms  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms  Oakar]  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr  Ritter]  in  debate. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DELLUM8]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RriTER]  just  men- 
tioned the  Soviet  Union. 

What   happens  if  we  lose  the  Soviet 
Union"'    Is    the    gentleman    concerned 
about  what  the  Soviet  Union  is  doing 
as  we  apeak  to  the  Baltic  nations,  to 
Lithuania"' 
Mr.  RITTER.  Absolutely. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  You  are? 
Mr.  RITTER.  Absolutely. 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RlTTER]  con- 
done that? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine,  I 
am  very  concerned. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennslyvania  shares  that  concern. 

Why  are  we  not  speaking  out  on  that 
issue?  WTiy  do  we  wish  to  maintain  this 
delicate  hold  on  the  Soviet  Union  who. 
in  fact,  is  regressing  into  their  past 
human  rights  violations'' 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  continue  to  yield 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  mean  what  is  the  point 
of  holding  on  to  this  very  great  coali- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  who,  as  we 
speak,  are  violating  human  rights  of 
people  in  their  own  entity? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]  completely. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  believe  those  countries 
are  separate  countries. 

Mr,  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman would  continue  to  yield, 
were  we  to  be  in  a  position  of  solidarity 
with  our  President  at  this  time,  were 
we  America  speaking  with  one  voice, 
we  would  not  be  here  3  days  before  a 
deadline  of  life  and  death.  What  are  we 
doing  here  after  all"' 

Ms  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
my  time.  I  say  I  am  not  m  solidarity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  today.  I  am  not 
In  solidarity  with  them  today. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much  of  the  2  min- 
utes are  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBE'i').  Fifteen  seconds. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  respond  to  my 
colleague  because  frankly  I  am  a  little 
tired  as  well  of  the  parade  of  sp)eeches. 
We  are  not  engaging  each  other.  I 
would  like  to  engage  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Yes? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ritter]  on  several  occasions  in  the  last 
couple  of  moments  raised  the  question: 
Why  are  we  here  debating  3  days  before 
January  15"'  My  response  is  because  we 
are  a  dem.ocracy.  We  are  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield''  Why  were  we  not  here 
2  months  before? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
moment  I  will  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
has  the  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  at  the  appropriate  moment.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  does  not 
have  to  harass  me.  I  will  debate  him. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  is  very  good 
at  that. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  aire  here  because  we 
are  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. Article  I.  section  8.  paragraph  11 
of  the  Constitution  vests  all  power  to 
make  war  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment,  and  I  have  said 
that. 

Mr.  RITTER,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

D  1640 

Mr.  DELLUMS,  We  are  here  because 
we  are  exercising  our  ;esponsibility  to 
make  a  judgment,  and  we  have  that 
right.  That  is  what  this  is  all  about, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  make  those 
decisions. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  'When  I  finish. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  have  no  problem  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  I  only 
have  a  problem  with  the  timing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY),  The  gentleman  from  Cahfc-nia 
[Mr,  Dellums]  has  the  time,  and  he 
controls  the  time  until  he  yields  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  from  California  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league before  we  go  further,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  respect  each  other.  I  do  not 
stand  here  to  harass  any  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman at  this  point,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

All  my  concern  is  not  that  we  debate: 
it  is  simply  the  timing  of  the  debate. 
We  had  time  since  August  2.  to  debate 
this.  We  have  had  a  military  buildup 
going  on,  we  have  had  sanctions,  and 
we  have  had  the  U.N  resolution,  Vhy 
were  we  not  here  earlier"  Why  are  we 
leaving  it  until  the  last  moment,  the 
last  second  almost  to  the  clock  of  his- 
tory to  come  down  here  and  act  divi- 
sively  in  front  of  Saddam  Hussein,  who 
watches  us  on  CNN?  Frankly.  I  do  not 
question  the  right  to  debate  whatso- 
ever, and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
makes  a  valid  point,  but  I  am  just  con- 
cerned about  the  timing  of  it 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Delll-ms]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  also  been  as- 
serted that  Saddam  Hussein  is  watch- 
ing us  on  television.  What  finer  picture 
can  we  take  than  going  about  our  busi- 
ness as  a  constitutionally  formed  gov- 
ernment? What  better  picture  can  we 
send,  that  we  in  this  country  have  a 
right  to  dissent,  that  we  have  a  right 
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to  our  relative  perspectives,  that  Mem- 
bers can  talk  about  war  and  peace  in 
an  open  forum,  and  that  the  Ron  Del- 
LUMS  of  the  Congress  can  stand  up  and 
oppose  the  insanity  of  war?  What  bet- 
ter statement  can  we  make  to  Saddam 
Hussein  than  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
democratic  form  of  government  based 
on  the  rule  of  law,  and  that  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  is  the  wave 
of  the  future  and  not  the  wave  of  the 
past? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I.EC.ISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
what  has  previously  been  agreed  to.  I 
have  reference  to  our  mutual  oppor- 
tunity for  extension  of  time  and  what- 
ever else  the  majority  leader  might 
want  to  alert  the  membership  to. 

I  think  it  is  very  important,  particu- 
larly as  we  will  undoubtedly  go  into  a 
late  hour  this  evening  and  tomorrow, 
and  with  the  weekend  approaching, 
that  we  have  an  explanation  of  what 
the  leaders  together  have  summarily 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  Members  know,  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  rule  have  the  responsibil- 
ity to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  more 
debate  lime  if  we  feel  that  that  debate 
time  is  needed.  Our  collective  Judg- 
ment is  that  we  do  not  have  enough  de- 
bate time  approved  by  the  House  under 
the  rule,  and.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
time  be  extended  for  4  more  hours,  2 
hours  on  each  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

Mr  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  I  re- 
ceive some  explanation  from  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader 
as  to  how  members  of  the  majority  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  Solarz-Mlchel  posi- 
tion might  be  allocated  time  under  this 
arrangemenf 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  will  endeavor  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  so  that  all 
Members  who  are  endeavoring  to  have 
further  debate  time,  including  pro- 
ponents on  our  side  of  the  Solarz 
amendment,  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  that. 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is 
the  majority  leader's  intention,  then, 
that  the  time  that  would  potentially  be 
allocated  to  members  of  the  majority 
might  be  divided  among  those  of  us  in 
the  majority  who  are  in  support  of  the 
President's  position? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
consult  with  the  Member.  I  am  sure  we 
can  work  this  out  in  consultation  with 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, but  I  simply  take  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  inquiry. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us,  Mr. 
Speaker— or  perhaps  the  Chair  could 
tell  us— what  the  practical  effect  of  the 
unanimous  consent  request  would  be 
with  reference  to  the  total  time  that 
would  accrue  to  the  proponents  of  the 
alternative,  the  Presidents  proposal, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no  pre- 
cise formula.  We  have  been  operating 
informally,  and  we  have  been  trying  to 
work  out  the  needs  of  the  Members  We 
intend  to  stay  here  for  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  give  everybody  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  I  hope  we  do  not  go 
past  midnight,  because  that  is  what  we 
are  asking  for  now,  but  we  are  commit- 
ted to  get  this  debate  finished  and  give 
everybody  a  chance.  We  will  continue 
to  work  informally.  I  will  be  here 
through  the  evening  to  see  if  It  works 
out. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  that  I  would  like  to  thank  them 
for  their  cooperation  in  this  regard.  I 
would  simply  like  to  say  to  them  that 
there  are  an  extraordinary  number  of 
Members  who  wish  to  speak,  and  the 
original  thought  that  Members  could 
get  on  at  a  particular  time,  5:30  or  6 
o'clock,  just  is  not  working  out,  par- 
ticularly since,  rather  than  two  posi- 
tions, we  now  have  three  different 
groups  having  opportunities  to  speak. 
So  everything  has  fallen  back,  and 
some  Members  who  have  alerted  their 
constituents  that  they  are  going  to 
speak  between  5:30  and  6  must  realize 
they  may  not  get  on  until  9  tonight. 

I  just  wanted  to  be  very  clear  about 
that.  This  gentleman  certainly  in  no 
way  wants  to  restrict  the  debate,  but 
Members  have  to  realize  that  this  list 
here  is  getting  longer  and  longer.  We 
do  appreciate  that,  and  I  just  want  the 
Members  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  major- 


ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  just  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  respond  to  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry. I  would  try  to  give  the  Members 
a  sense  of  what  is  going  to  be  required 
over  the  weekend. 

When  the  House  finishes  the  votes  to- 
morrow—and again  we  hope  those 
votes  will  occur  in  midday— it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  House  to  stay  in  ses- 
sion and  for  Members  to  be  prepared  to 
be  here  tomorrow  afternoon  and  maybe 
into  the  evening,  because  we  do  not 
know  at  this  point  when  the  Senate 
will  act  and  what  resolution  will  pass 
the  Senate  and,  of  course,  how  that  fits 
with  whatever  passes  in  the  House. 
Therefore,  in  a  moment  I  intend  to  ask 
for  recess  authority  for  tomorrow,  and 
I  intend  to  ask  not  only  for  that  but 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
vene the  House  on  Monday  and  then 
through  the  next  week.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion not  only  to  be  here  at  noon  on 
Monday  in  case  there  needs  to  be  fur- 
ther action  of  the  House,  depending  on 
what  the  Senate  does  and  what  the 
House  does,  but  we  want  to  stay  in  at 
least  pro  forma  session  on  every  day  of 
next  week.  So  to  that  extent  I  intend 
to  ask  for  unanimous-consent  author- 
ity. 

ACTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE 
RECESSES  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  declare  recesses  on 
Saturday,  January  12,  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

HOUR  OF  .MEETING  FOR  SESSIONS  FROM  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  M.  1991.  TO  FRIDAY.  .JANUARY  1«,  1961 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  order  of  the  House  of  January  3, 
1991.  establishing  convening  times  for 
the  House  until  January  23,  the  House 
convene  at  noon  each  day  from  Mon- 
day, January  14,  1991,  to  Friday,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  AN- 
KIWZIO]. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  great 
American  patriot,  Thomas  Paine,  said. 
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"These  are  the  times  that  try  mens 
souls."  Today,  we  here  can  share  that 
concern  expressed  more  than  200  years 
ago.  For  as  we  stand  here  today,  these 
are  now  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln,  in  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  said  ■*  *  •  the  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  is 
said  here  •  *  *."  Lincoln  was  wrong,  for 
the  world  has  long  remembered  his  his- 
toric words,  just  as  the  world  will  long 
remember  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

We  have  a  decision  to  make  that 
must  be  made  not  only  the  right  way, 
but  it  must  be  made  right  the  first 
time.  We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  test 
marketing  our  decision  but  we  do  have 
the  ability  to  move  slowly  It  the  vote 
is  "war,"  we  cannot  change  that  vote  2 
weeks  or  2  months  after  the  shooting 
starts  and  we  realize  that  we  have 
made  a  mistake.  A  war  vote  can  be 
made  at  any  time,  but  a  vote  to  let 
economic  sanctions  have  more  time  to 
work  can  only  be  made  now.  If  we  fail 
to  vote  for  economic  sanctions  tomor- 
row, then  we  lose  that  option  forever. 
But  if  we  vote  for  continued  economic 
sanctions  tomorrow,  we  do  not  lose  the 
ability  at  a  later  date  to  vote  for  mili- 
tary action. 

When  we  consider  these  resolutions 
we  must  look  at  the  human  side  of  our 
decisions.  Too  often  we  tend  to  look 
only  at  the  so-called  glamorous  side  of 
war— the  flagwaving,  the  parades,  the 
good  triumphs  over  evil  belief.  But  war 
is  not  an  abstraction.  War  is  body  bags, 
torn  and  crippled  bodies.  It  is  real 
blood  being  shed  and  real  people  being 
killed.  It  is  the  arrival  of  daily  flights 
at  Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware  to 
unload  the  coffins  of  our  dead  sons, 
daughters,  husbands,  wives,  loved  ones, 
and  friends.  Are  we  in  such  a  rush  to 
start  the  flights  to  Dover  that  we  can't 
give  sanctions  a  chance?  Do  not  throw 
away  our  last  chance  to  avoid  war 
without  giving  sanctions  a  fair  chance 
to  work. 

The  world  will  note  and  long  remem- 
ber what  we  do  here  tomorrow.  We  can- 
not make  the  wrong  decision. 

President  Bush  and  his  supporters  in 
the  Congress  have  offered  us  hours  of 
rhetoric  in  support  of  their  cause.  Yet. 
if  this  headlong  rush  to  war  in  the  gulf 
is  the  wisest  course  to  follow,  why 
hasn't  the  President  asked  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war'' 

Numerous  expert  witnesses  have  tes- 
tified before  this  body  that  economic 
sanctions  are  choking  off  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's ability  to  maintain  his  conquest 
of  Kuwait 

Our  allied  effort  on  sanctions  with 
most  of  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  has  produced  a  90- percent  drop  in 
Iraq's  imports  and  a  50-percent  decline 
in  its  gross  national  product.  And  these 
successes  have  come  after  only  a  few 
months  of  sanctions. 

The  economic  embargo  has  under- 
mined Saddam's  ability  to  make  war 
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with  his  1-million-man  army.  We  have 
heard  experts  testify  that  Saddam's 
war  machine  is  beginning  to  run  short 
of  spare  parts  for  aircraft  and  tanks. 
This  trend  will  almost  certainly  con- 
tinue if  we  have  the  strength  to  per- 
severe with  sanctions  as  the  Gephardt- 
Hamilton  bill  provides.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  gasoline  prices  begin  fall- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  stabilizing  effect 
brought  by  the  sanctions.  This  has 
helped  to  minimize  the  suffering  of 
Americans  as  they  struggle  with  the 
ongoing  recession.  Our  hostages  also 
have  been  freed. 

The  success  of  the  economic  sanc- 
tions to  date  has  convinced  me  that 
there  is  no  need  for  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  to  rush  headlong  into 
war. 

Finally,  we  as  a  Congress  are  nearing 
historic  crossroads  as  we  debate  wheth- 
er or  not  blood  will  be  spilled  on  the 
desert  sands  of  the  Middle  East.  None 
of  us  m  this  Chamber  will  ever  ask  for 
a  greater  sacrifice  of  the  nearly  400.000 
United  States  service  men  and  women 
who  are  poised  for  an  assault  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  Iraqi  war  machine 
Moreover,  if  the  President's  request  for 
a  free  rein  on  military  action  prevails. 
all  of  us  will  close  ranks  and  pray  that 
this  Republic  has  embarked  upon  the 
correct  course. 

But  after  the  casualties  of  this  con- 
flict are  counted  and  reflected  on.  I  be- 
lieve this  body  will  have  miscalculated. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  bill- 
Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  return 
to  Congress  faced  with  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  important  decision  of 
our  careers.  We  must  decide  whether  or 
not  we  should  grant  the  President  the 
authority  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  m 
the  gulf.  We  must  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  war  is  possible. 

I  say  this  with  the  hope  that  force 
will  never  have  to  be  used.  No  one 
wants  a  war.  1  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's strategy  in  the  gulf  can  succeed, 
but  not  without  the  help  and  support  of 
Congress.  By  granting  the  President 
the  authority  to  use  force  Congress  can 
strengthen  the  Presidents  hand  in  the 
gulf  by  sending  Saddam  Hussein  a  very 
clear  signal  that  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community  are  com- 
mitted to  enforcing  the  United  Nations 
resolutions  which  call  for  a  complete 
and  total  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. 

The  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  is  not  the 
only  issue  at  stake  in  the  gulf.  The 
United  States  and  its  coalition  part- 
ners must  also  be  concerned  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  ultimate  ambitions  and 
the  means  by  which  he  is  willing  to 
achieve  them.  Saddam  Hussein  sees 
himself  as  a  modern  day 
Nebuchadnezzer;  as  the  ultim^ate  ruler 
of  the  entire  Middle  East.  He  has  taken 
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his  country  to  war  twice  in  the  past 
decade    to    realize    this    goal.    He    has 
amassed   a    large   arsenal    of   chemical 
and     biological     weapons     and     dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to   use  them. 
More   ominously,   he   is   engaged   in   a 
quest  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons- 
Permitting  Saddam  Hussein  to  retain 
Kuwait  will  only  whet  his  appetite  for 
more  conquest    And  when  he  returns, 
perhaps    with    a    nuclear    arsenal,    the 
cost  of  confronting  him  will  be  much 
higher  than  it  will  be  on  January  15. 
That  is  why  the  international  comjnu- 
nity,  led  by  the  United  States,  has  cho- 
sen to  act  now.  There  is  an  opportunity 
to  stop  Saddam  Hussein  today,  just  as 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  check  Hit- 
ler's move  into  Czechoslovakia   We  ig- 
nore this  opportunity  at  our  own  peril 
This  is  true,  not  only  because  Saddam 
Hussein's  ambitions  threaten  the  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
because  the  outcome  of  the  gulf  crisis 
will  effect  global  relations  for  years  to 
come. 

Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  and  an- 
nexation of  Kuwait  occurs  at  a  crucial 
time  in  history.  The  cold  war  has  ended 
and  with  it  passes  the  rules  that  have 
governed  relations  among  states  for 
over  40  years.  It  was  hoped  that  in 
their  place  a  new  world  order  could  be 
constructed;  an  internal  system  in 
which  the  rule  of  law  and  cooperation 
governed  relations  among  states.  The 
conclusion  of  precedent  setting  arms 
control  agreements  and  the  progress 
toward  a  settlement  of  decades  long  re- 
gional conflicts  confirmed  the  hopes 
for  a  new.  peaceful  world  order  were 
not  misplaced. 

Paradoxically,  the  conclusion  of  the 
cold  war  also  unleashed  powerful  forces 
previously  held  in  check  by  the  world's 
ideological  division.  The  challenge  for 
the  global  community  is  to  hold  these 
malignant  forces  in  check.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  prevail  the  rule  of  force  will 
replace  the  rule  of  law  and  the  strong 
will  terrorize  the  weak. 

Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  and  an- 
nexation of  Kuwait,  as  the  first  crisis 
of  the  post-cold-war  era.  represents  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  peaceful,  pros- 
perous new  world  which  appeared  with- 
in reach  after  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin 
Wall.  If  he  IS  allowed  to  succeed  be- 
cause the  United  States  and  its  coali- 
tion partners  back  down  or  com- 
promise, other  states  will  be  encour- 
aged to  pursue  claims  against  their 
neighbors  through  force  of  arms.  It  is 
naive  to  imagine  that  the  United 
States  can  remain  isolated  and 
uneffected  by  the  turbulent  events  of  a 
world  where  military  might  is  the 
equivalent  of  right. 

The  President  has  responded  force- 
fully to  the  threat  Saddam  Hussein 
poses  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  the 
global  community  at  large.  The  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  bring  the  crisis  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion  rests  upon  making 
it  clear  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  he  has 
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no  choice  but  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. The  last  hest  chance  for  peace  is 
in  our  hands  Congress  should  support 
the  President  and  authorize  the  use  of 
force  while  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  entire  international  com- 
munity against  Saddam  Hussein. 

D  1700 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bipartisan  resolution 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  use 
military  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  In 
order  to  achieve  implementation  of  the 
various  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions adopted  since  Iraq's  brutal  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  last  August.  This  reso- 
lution requires  the  President  to  report 
to  Congress  when  he  has  used  all  appro- 
priate diplomatic  and  other  peaceful 
means  to  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  be- 
fore force  is  implemented  The  UN  Se- 
curity Council  has  endorsed  12  resolu- 
tions condemning  Iraq  for  its 
unprovoked  Invasion  and  brutal  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait.  The  resolutions, 
which  include  Implementing  tough  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  authorizing  the 
use  of  force  if  necessary  after  January 
15,  are  historic.  Never  have  so  many 
nations  acted  together  to  condemn  hos- 
tile aggression.  This  crisis  has  mar- 
shalled international  support  that  is 
unprecedented  in  history  moving  the 
United  Nations  to  the  forefront  as  the 
world  peacekeeping  force. 

Iraq  has  so  far  given  no  indication 
that  It  will  back  down,  leaving  Con- 
gress no  choice  but  to  take  a  stand  on 
whether  It  will  support  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. Saddam  Hussem  has  twice  in  the 
past  decade  led  his  country  Into  war, 
first  against  Iran  and  now  against  Ku- 
wait, there  is  no  question  that  he  is  de- 
termined to  dominate  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East  and  he  has  shown  that  he  will 
employ  whatever  means  are  necessary 
to  achieve  his  goal.  Saddam  Hussein 
has  proven  to  the  world  that  he  is  more 
concerned  about  the  maximization  of 
his  pK)wer  than  the  well-being  of  his 
own  people  If  we  allow  this  dictator  to 
prevail  in  the  current  crisis,  we  will 
eventually  be  forced  to  confront  him 
directly  when  his  challenge  may  be  far 
more  formidable.  A  hostile  Iraq  armed 
with  chemical,  biological,  and  eventu- 
ally nuclear  weapons  represents  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  American  secu- 
rity. 

On  August  2,  1990,  Iraq  brutally  in- 
vaded Kuwait  and  began  dismantling 
its  Infrastructure.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  thousands  of  docu- 
mented cases  of  human  rights  abuses, 
torture,  rape,  hostage  taking,  and 
other  violations  of  international  law 
The  destruction  of  Kuwait  continues 
Iraqi  forces  continue  to  fortify  their 
position  and  Iraq's  dictator  continues 
to  threaten  our  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia 
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Sanctions  will  not  work  without  the 
threat  of  force  to  back  them  up.  A  just 
released  CIA  report  concludes  that 
even  if  sanctions  continue  to  be  en- 
forced for  an  additional  6  to  12  months, 
economic  hardships  alone  are  unlikely 
to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait. The  Iraqis  have  borne  consider- 
able hardships  In  the  past.  During  its  8- 
year  war  with  Iran.  Iraq  endured  a 
combination  of  economic  difficulties 
without  serious  disruption.  Without 
the  implementation  of  military  force 
against  Iraq's  Army,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  next  6  to  12  months  of  sanctions 
will  cause  any  substantial  erosion  of 
Iraq's  military  strength. 

The  key  to  peace  is  maintaining  a 
credible  military  threat.  If  we  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  getting  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait,  military  force  and  sanctions 
must  be  linked  together.  It  we  deny  the 
President  the  authority  to  use  force,  if 
necessary,  we  will  convince  Saddam 
that  he  can  stay  in  Kuwait,  outlast 
sanctions  and  survive.  We  may  delay 
war,  but  we  will  not  avoid  it 

Diplomatic  efforts  to  persuade  Iraq 
to  withdraw  began  immediately  after 
the  August  invasion  and  are  continuing 
in  spite  of  Saddam  Hussein's  refusal  to 
respond  We  are  giving  him  every  op- 
portunity to  pursue  a  peaceful  diplo- 
matic settlement.  As  we  approach  the 
January  15  deadline  set  by  the  United 
Nations  for  Iraq  to  get  out  of  Kuwait, 
more  nations  and  leaders  from  every 
part  of  the  world  will  continue  to  try 
and  reason  with  him.  Efforts  are  being 
waged  by  the  European  Community, 
the  Algerian  President,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  French,  and  the  nonaligned 
nations. 

How  we  resolve  this  first  crisis  of  the 
post-cold  war  will  have  profound  his- 
torical consequences.  If  we  do  nothing 
at  this  critical  turning  point  in  our 
history,  we  will  be  forfeiting  American 
security  in  the  gulf.  America's  stand- 
ing in  the  Arab  World  and  any  future 
possibility  for  a  stable  post-cold  war 
order  throughout  the  world  The  Unit- 
ed States  must  stand  with  the  inter- 
national community  and  on  the  side  of 
law  and  decency.  We  must  also  dispel 
any  belief  that  the  United  States  lacks 
the  resolve  to  act  decisively  in  re- 
sponse to  Iraq's  continued  aggression 
against  Kuwait.  The  US  Congress  and 
the  President  must  be  united  in  their 
efforts  at  this  critical  time.  This  Is  our 
last  hope  for  keeping  peace  In  this 
troubled  region  of  the  world 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr 
Skeen]. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel-Solarz  amend- 
ment 

Mr  Speaker,  last  August.  Saddam  Hussein 
launched  a  quick  and  cruel  invasion  of  Kuwart 
President  Busti,  ttie  Congress,  and  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  ttie  rest  of  civili/ed  rrations  of 
the  world  responded  ttiat  Saddam  s  decision 


must  be  reversed,  and  accordingly,  called  for 
economic  sanctions  and  boycotts  to  empha- 
size their  position  on  immediate  Iraqi  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait 

With  the  tailed  discussions  between  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  and  Iraq's  Foreign  M'rv 
ister  Aziz  earlier  this  week,  the  Congress,  ttie 
American  People,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  tjeen  faced  with  a  most  diflicult  decision 
The  decision  to  use  force  if  riecessary  to  liter- 
ate Kuwait 

We  do  not  face  this  decision  lightly  None  of 
us  wants  any  armed  conflict  at  all.  but  we 
seem  to  be  exhausting  every  shred  of  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement 

Now  the  hard  ctvDice  comes  for  us  as  to 
whether  we  really  mean  wtnat  we  say — and 
that's  a  choice  not  only  tor  the  President  and 
the  United  Nations  but  for  the  Congress  as 
well 

All  of  us  are  students  of  history  This  tine  in- 
stitution has  been  around  for  200  years  and  if 
history  has  taught  us  anything,  it's  taught  us 
that  we  cannot  let  unprovoked  aggressions  go 
unchecked  if  Hitlers  troops  had  been  stopped 
early  on.  World  War  II  may  well  have  been 
prevented 

The  United  States  has  acted  to  keep  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  aggression  in  check  We  are 
perhaps  the  only  Nation  m  ttie  world  that  could 
stop  his  aggression  In  tact,  we  already  tiave 
Now  he  must  recede  from  Kuwart.  (peacefully 
or  by  force   His  choice 

Our  allies  look  to  us  for  leadership,  and  we 
must  provide  it  II  the  United  States  doesn't 
take  a  stand  for  ttie  principle  of  freedom  from 
tyrannic  aggression,  who  will? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  we  have 
maintained  our  defense  in  a  high  slate  of 
readiness,  and  we  have  prevented  an  alt-out 
worldwide  conflict  Our  strength  has  tielped 
keep  the  peace  througtiout  the  worW  In  ttie 
Persian  Gulf,  our  strength  tias  placed  a  tem- 
porary halt  to  Saddam  Hussems  fanatically  in- 
spired and  amtHtious  aggression 

We  are  not  acting  alone  in  this  endeavor 
The  U  N  Security  Council  has  already  ap- 
proved a  resolution  of  force  In  ttieir  delibera- 
tions, as  in  ours,  members  considered  all  al- 
ternatives and  concluded  that  force  may  be 
necessary  to  liberate  Kuwait,  if  all  other  alter- 
natives lail 

Members  of  ttie  Congress  must  consider 
these  same  facts  Pertiaps  one  effect  of  Sad- 
dam Husseins  aggression  has  been  ttie  fofc- 
ing  of  Congress'  hand  of  leadership — one  way 
or  ttie  other 

And  ttiat's  wtiy  were  tiere  today  Do  we 
mean  and  believe  what  we  say''  Are  we.  Of 
are  we  not  »yof1d  leaders — wrth  ttie  conviction 
to  support  that  position,  m  f)eace  if  possible — 
with  lorce,  if  necessary 

Vole  for  Mtctiel-Solarz 

Mr     HROOMFIELD     Mr     Speaker.    I 
yield  such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman      from      Florida     [Mr 
Shaw]. 

Mr  SHAW  Mr  .Speaker.  I  believe 
very  strongly  thai  perhaps  our  last 
hope  to  avoid  war  is  the  immediate 
threat  of  war  I  ask  all  Members  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  our  President 
and  vote  yes  on  the  Solarz-Mlchel  reso- 
lution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
told  us  that  lime  is  on  our  side  in  this  Persian 
Gulf  cnsis.  My  colleagues  have  said,  "tje  pa- 
tient, give  sanctions  a  chance  to  worV."  Well 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  ttiat  this  is 
not  ttie  case.  Time  is  not  on  our  side. 

The  fact  is  that  the  sanctions  of  the  past  five 
months  are  not  working,  and  that  even  if  ttiey 
were,  they  will  not  force  Saddam  Hussein  out 
of  Kuwait  The  President  has  said  time  and 
time  again  that  ours  is  not  a  quarrel  with  the 
Iraqi  people.  Yet  this  is  the  unintended  result 
wtien  we  continue  on  our  path  of  sanctions. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  no  problem  with  letting 
his  own  people  suffer,  as  he  did  when  he  or- 
dered the  massacre  of  20.000  Iraqi  citizens. 
Instead.  Saddam  will  funnel  his  limited  re- 
sources to  his  military  machine  and  starve  his 
own  people  So,  even  in  the  best-case  pos- 
sible solution,  sanctions  cannot  work. 

'T'et.  this  best-case  situation  does  not  even 
exist  The  Director  of  the  CIA  William  H.  Web- 
ster, recently  testified  that,  in  his  opinion, 
sanctions  will  not  lead  Saddam  Hussem  to 
change  his  policy  towards  Kuwait.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  reported  that,  "Shops, 
markets  and  stores  throughout  Bagtxiad  are 
brimming  with  goods  produced  both  locally 
and  abroad." 

Many  of  our  allies  have  already  started  to 
cheat  and  have  attempted,  some  successfully. 
to  break  our  international  boycott  and  send 
goods  to  Iraq  Recently  a  Soviet  ship  carrying 
goods  to  Iraq  was  turned  away  According  tc 
the  Post,  beer  marked  "Brewed  and  canned 
by  Jordan  Brewenes,  Amman"  sits  on  the 
shelves  of  Baghdad  stores.  The  longer  we 
wait,  ttie  rnore  Soviet  ships  and  Jordanian 
goods  will  slip  through  our  blockades  and  find 
their  way  into  Iraq. 

Time  IS  definitely  not  on  our  side. 

Right  now,  we  have  360.000  of  our  young 
men  and  women  sitting  in  the  deserts  off 
Saudi  Arabia  ready  and  eager  to  go  How 
much  longer  can  we  leave  them  sitting  there'' 
A  constituent  of  mine.  Capt  Phillip  HartsfieW 
of  Pompano  Beach.  FL,  r,alled  my  office  and 
said,  "morale  is  so  important  to  our  troops 
The  longer  they  stay  there,  the  more  the  mo- 
rale decreases  Right  now,  our  soldiers  are 
wiling  to  do  anything  for  our  President.  Sad- 
dam will  not  back  down.  Please  support  the 
President  and  don't  take  away  his  option  of 
using  force  to  remove  Iraq's  troops  from  Ku- 
wait" I  agree  wrth  him. 

At  this  point  in  our  dealings  with  Saddam 
Hussein,  we  have  leamed  one  thing  about 
him — tie  IS  unpredictable  World  opinion  lined 
against  him  doesn't  seem  to  effect  him.  Eco- 
nomic sanctions  don't  seem  to  effect  him. 
Talking  with  him  doesn't  seem  to  sway  his 
opinion  The  only  thing  that  seems  to  effect 
him  IS  threat  of  the  use  of  force.  By  voting 
against  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution,  we  are 
cutting  ott  the  one  weapon  ttiat  we  have  ttiat 
seems  to  scare  this  man.  Ttie  threat  of  the 
use  of  force  seems  to  be  our  last  best  hope 
to  remove  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  without  the 
actual  use  of  military  force.  Pertiaps  ironic  but 
true,  the  threat  of  immediate  war  is  our  last 
ctiance  to  avoid  war. 

Support  our  President — vote  yes  on  the  So- 
larz-Mtchel  resdutton. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield"!" 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona and  any  other  Member  in  the 
Chamber  who  would  like  a  top  secret 
briefing  on  Saddam  Hussein's  plans  of 
terrorism  for  the  whole  world  to  come 
at  5:30  up  to  room  405.  I  think  it  might 
significantly  a-ffect  some  Members  who 
are  on  the  fence  on  which  way  to  go. 

It  is  Members  only,  no  exceptions,  no 
staff.  Ask  in  our  Cloakrooms  where 
room  405  is. 

This  is  the  most  stunning  briefing 
that  many  of  us  have  had  in  14  or  15 
years  around  this  Hill. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bipartisan  resolution  to 
grant  President  Bush  the  authority  to 
enforce  the  U.N.  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  raised  against  the  bi- 
partisan resolution  and  in  support  of 
the  alternative  resolution  have  relied 
upon  the  notion  that  sanctions  could 
work  to  achieve  our  objectives.  And 
while  an  issue  like  this  certainly  in- 
volves the  emotions  of  all  of  us,  I  think 
we  also  must  be  analytical  about  it. 

We  would  all  like  to  avoid  war.  But  if 
the  real  objective  here  is  to  get  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait, 
then  we  must  analyze  the  three  i>os- 
sible  scenarios  that  could  result  from 
the  resolutions  that  are  now  before  us. 

Under  the  first  scenario  Congress 
would  pass  the  bipartisan  resolution 
convincing  Saddam  Hussein  to  with- 
draw. That  achieves  the  objectives  and 
it  does  so  quickly. 

Under  the  second  scenario.  Congress 
passes  the  bipartisan  resolution,  but 
Saddam  Hussein  still  does  not  with- 
draw. We  utilize  the  U.N.  and  congres- 
sional authority  to  remove  Hussein 
from  Kuwait  by  force. 

This  solution  again  is  quick.  It  meets 
the  objective,  but  there  is  an  unknown 
cost.  So  some  have  asked  is  there  a 
belter  alternative. 

The  third  scenario  is  that  the  Con- 
gress passes  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  calling  for  continued  reli- 
ance upon  sanctions  to  effect  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal.  Under  this  scenario  we 
must  wail  to  see  if  the  policy  will 
work.  Unlike  the  first  two  scenarios, 
we  do  not  know  whether  sanctions  will 
work,  we  do  not  know  how  long  it 
would  take  them  to  work,  and  we  do 
not  know  what  the  costs  would  be. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that 
military  force  will  achieve  the  objec- 
tive, either  used  as  a  threat  or  applied 
operationally. 

What  do  we  know  about  sanctions? 
Experts  disagree.  Some  say  that  they 
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will  not  work.  Some  say  they  might, 
but  will  take  a  long  time.  None  say 
that  they  would  work  quickly. 

I  submit  that  the  potential  for  sanc- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  inspire 
confidence. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  some  testimony 
that  was  presented  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  other  state- 
ments that  people  have  made. 

Dr.  Phel)e  Marr  testified  before  our 
committee  and  said:  "Sanctions  alone 
will  not  force  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave 
Kuwait.  He  is  a  survnvor  who  must  feel 
a  direct  threat  to  his  military  power 
base  or  political  life  before  he  can  be 
expected  to  change  his  behavior." 

Dr.  Jerrold  Post,  former  CIA  Center 
for  Personality  Analysis  and  Political 
Behavior,  said  this  about  S^Lddam  Hus- 
sein: 'The  only  language  Saddam  Hus- 
sein understands  is  the  language  of 
power." 

CIA  Director  Webster,  who  has  been 
much  quoted  here,  said:  "Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  not  withdraw  fromi  Kuwait 
until  he  is  convinced  he  is  In  peril  of 
imminent  military  attack." 

"The  success  of  sanctions  must  ulti- 
mately be  measured  not  by  the  degree 
of  trade  restriction  or  even  the  degree 
of  pain  inflicted  on  Iraq,  but  by  Iraqi 
actions  which  comply  with  the  U.N.  ob- 
jectives." said  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  LES 
A  SPIN. 

And  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Levy 
said:  "Waiting  for  sanctions  to  work 
represents  a  victory  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. It  increases  his  stature  among  the 
Arab  masses  because  he  is  seen  as  hav- 
ing faced  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
world  and  survived." 

No  witness  testifying  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  be- 
lieved that  a  people's  revolt  to  over- 
throw Saddam  was  feasible,  and  all  felt 
that  the  probability  that  the  army 
would  revolt  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  com- 
ment about  CIA  Director  Webster's  tes- 
timony, and  I  just  would  like  to  clarify 
something.  CIA  Director  Webster  has 
not  changed  his  testimony.  Some  peo- 
ple were  parroting  what  they  thought 
they  heard  him  say  when  he  testified  in 
December  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  but  I  would  like 
to  tell  Members  what  he  really  said  on 
that  occasion. 

We  see  no  indication  thai  Saddam  Is  con- 
cerned, at  this  point,  that  domestic  dis- 
content is  growing  to  levels  that  may  threat- 
en his  regime  or  thai  problems  resulting 
from  the  sanctions  are  causing  him  to 
rethink  his  policy  on  Kuwait  The  Iraqi  peo- 
ple have  experienced  considerable  depriva- 
tion in  the  past.  Given  the  brutal  nature  of 
the  Iraqi  security  services,  the  population  is 
not  likely  to  oppose  Saddam  openly  Our 
judgmeni  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  that 
there  is  no  assurance  or  guarantee  thai  eco- 
nomic hardships  will  compel  Saddam  to 
change  his  policies  or  lead  to  internal  unrest 
that  would  threaten  his  regime. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  sanctions  are  certainly 
the  policy  of  hope,  but  one  cannot  be 
confident  of  their  success,  particularly 
against  a  dictator  who  is  not  subject  to 
the  same  popular  pressures  as  our 
democratic  leaders,  and  whose  people 
have  been  subjected  to  great  depriva- 
tion in  the  8-year  war  with  Iran,  with- 
out any  protest,  at  least  from  anyone 
who  lived  to  tell  about  it.  And  iron- 
ically, sanctions  would  be  relatively 
more  costly  for  the  alliance  against 
Saddam  Hussein  in  terms  of  the  effect 
upon  public  policy,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  is  all  that  matters. 

We  have  heard  testimony  about  the 
tremendous  effect  upon  all  of  the  Arab 
allies,  upon  the  State  of  Israel,  and  of 
course  the  costs  to  the  United  States. 
My  suggestion  here  is  that  should  we 
rely  upon  economic  sanctions  It  is  very 
possible,  indeed  I  would  suggest  prob- 
able that  the  alliance  would  blink  be- 
fore Saddam  Hussein  who  was  not  sub- 
jected and  Is  not  subjected  to  the  same 
popular  pressures. 

Moreover,  and  finally,  once  sanctions 
have  been  In  place  a  long  time,  the 
military  option  becomes  less  and  less 
credible.  So  I  would  refer  Members  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  this  effect.  He  said  that  sanc- 
tions and  military  actions  "are  being 
presented  as  it  they  were  successive 
phases  of  the  same  policy.  In  fact,  they 
win  prove  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  be- 
cause by  the  time  it  is  evident  that 
sanctions  alone  cannot  succeed,  a  cred- 
ible military  option  will  probably  no 
longer  exist." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  unfortu- 
nate facts  about  sanctions.  Alone  they 
simply  will  not  bring  Saddam  Hussein 
to  comply  with  the  U.N.  resolutions 
and  do  what  all  of  us  would  like  to 
have  done. 

I  have  reached  the  same  conclusion 
that  respected  Washington  Post  col- 
umnist David  Broder  has.  who  wrote  in 
today's  Post  and  said; 

The   best   hope   for  salvaging   peace    Is   a 
strong  statement  of  congressional   support 
for   the   President's  policy   so   that  Saddam 
Hussein   can   understand   the  terrible  alter 
native  he  faces 

That  Is  the  appropriate  policy  and. 
therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker.  Our  votes  lomofrow  may  well 
be  the  most  important  we  will  ever  cast  as 
Member  of  Congress 

No  one  wants  war 

Our  dilemma  from  tlie  beginning  has  been 
how  to  achieve  a  p)eacetul  solution  to  the  guH 
crisis  with  a  dictator  wfx)  seems  to  understand 
only  force 

I  have  studied  the  issue  closely.  I  have  trav- 
eled to  the  Persian  Gulf,  sat  through  hours  of 
congressional  hearings  and  read  widely  on 
this  issue  I  have  visited  with  the  troops,  with 
families  of  the  troops,  and  with  hurtdreds  of 
other  constituents  Reluctantly.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  our  best  hope,  if  not  the  only 
hope,  of  avoiding  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  to 


be  prepared,  and  committed,  to  go  to  war  if 
necessary 

Possessing  the  power  to  wage  war  arxj  the 
commitment  to  do  it  if  necessary  has  pre- 
vented conflict  in  the  past  Peace  through 
strength  has  been  the  lourxJation  of  this  coun- 
try's bipartisan  foreign  policy  for  decades,  and 
It  has  worked,  most  notably  to  prevent  Soviet 
aggression  and  help  bring  an  end  lo  the  cold 
war.  In  all  probability,  convincing  Saddam 
Hussein  that  we  can  and  will  defeat  him  mili- 
tanly  IS  the  only  way  to  influence  him  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  and  leave  his  neighbors 
aione  If  we  say  we  wont  use  force  against 
him.  he  will  do  neither 

So  today,  we  must  support  the  bipartisan 
resolution  requested  by  the  President.  As  re- 
spected Washington  Post  columnist  David 
Broder  wrote  today: 

The  best  hope  for  salvaging  peace  Is  a 
strong  statement  of  congressional  support 
for  (the  President's)  policy;  so  that  Saddam 
Hussein  can  understand  the  terrible  alter- 
native he  faces 

To  understand  why  United  States  interests 
are  suHiciently  at  slake  to  be  prepared  to  conv 
mit  our  forces  to  combat  against  Iraq,  we 
should  ask  what  would  happen  if  we  were  not 
fxepared  to  do  so 

First,  brutal  unwarranted  aggression  would 
have  been  rewarded.  That  is  bad  as  a  matter 
of  pnnciple.  but  as  important  is  what  it  por- 
tends in  this  case  Saddam  Hussein  has  al- 
ready shown  a  penchant  tor  exerting  influ- 
ence, and  taking  what  he  wants,  through  mili- 
tary action — we  need  not  speculate  about  it. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  un- 
checked, he  will  do  it  again,  and  again,  until 
he  IS  finally  stopped.  At  that  point,  it  is  likely 
to  be  much  more  costly  in  lives  lost  than  it 
would  be  to  stop  him  now  And  by  acting  now, 
we  will  have  prevented  rrxjre  horrible  casual- 
ties of  his  aggression  In  short,  to  allow  him  to 
continue  to  murder,  rape,  torture  and  pillage 
because  "rt  is  not  our  business "  is  contrary  to 
everything  we  stand  for  The  analogy  to  stop- 
ping Adolph  Hitler  is  not  inappropriate,  espe- 
cially since  Hussein  has  already  been  respon- 
sible for  over  a  million  dead  in  his  invasion  of 
Iran  arxj  Kuwait,  for  more  than  Hitler  before 
the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany 
So.  the  second,  and  perhaps  most  important 
reason  is  to  prevent  furtfier  aggression  and 
the  human  suffering  it  involves 

The  third  reason  is  related  and  focuses  on 
the  typ)e  of  unconventional  warfare  he  is  likely 
lo  conduct.  The  United  States  cannot  be  po- 
liceman of  the  world  So.  we  act  only  in  cer- 
tain very  important  situations  Not  all  aggres- 
sors have  the  ability  to  cause  massive  de- 
struction of  lives  artd  property  arxJ  disrupt  re- 
gional, let  alone  world  order  While  we  may  be 
concerned  m  such  cases,  they  often  do  not 
warrant  direct  U  S  action  Unfortunately,  Iraq 
is  fast  becoming  a  ma|or  threat  With  ballistic 
missiles,  chemical  arxJ  biological  weapons. 
arxl  a  rapidly  developing  nuclear  capability, 
not  to  mention  the  si«th  largest  army  m  the 
workj,  Iraq  is  now  a  very  potent  force,  and,  it 
unchecked,  will  soon  be  totally  dominant  m  the 
region,  capable  of  forcing  its  will  whether  by 
aggression  or  intimidation  This  type  of  weap- 
onry with  which  Iraq  could  corujuct  unconven- 
tional warfare,  plus  the  brutality  Iraq's  forces 
have  visited  on  all  whom  they  have  attacked — 


as  well  as  their  own  people — has  been  one  of 
the  key  reasons  the  world  community,  acting 
through  the  United  Nations,  has  supported 
military  action  against  Iraq  it  it  has  not  conv 
plied  with  tfie  U  N  resolutions  by  January  15. 
1991 

Were  the  United  Slates,  as  the  moral,  eco- 
nomic and  military  leader  of  the  world,  to  back 
down  now,  we  would  lose  all  credibility  and 
have  a  very  difficult  time  ever  standing  up  to 
aggression  or  otherwise  prevailing  m  difficult 
foreign  policy  situations  m  the  future.  Arab 
states  in  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  oil  con- 
suming nations  throughout  the  world,  would 
have  to  make  their  own  accommodations  with 
Iraq  and  every  outlaw  nation  that  might  follow 
its  example. 

This  fourth  reason,  a  toss  of  credibility,  and, 
thus.  cafDability  to  influence  world  events  m  the 
future,  might  not  have  occurred  if  we  had 
never  sent  forces  to  the  Middle  East  in  the 
first  place,  but  we  did,  with  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  it  IS  also  a  reality  thai  we  cannot  ig- 
nore whal  happens  around  the  world — our 
own  sell  interest  demands  that  we  be  able  to 
act  with  credibility  If  friends  cannot  depend  on 
the  United  States,  we  won't  have  friends  for 
long,  bullies  will  dominate  the  world  scene 

The  fifth  reason  relates  to  the  implications  of 
Iraq's  continued  presence  there  as  well  as 
domination  of  neighboring  countries  As  noted, 
the  United  States  cannot  move  to  stop  all  ag- 
gression; but  it  does  move  to  stop  it  where  the 
threat  is  of  major  significance  and  where  our 
vital  interests  are  jeopardised  Oil  is  vital  to 
the  United  States  And,  while  we  should  have 
a  better  energy  policy  and  while  other  coun- 
tries should  be  doing  more— because  they  are 
even  more  reliant  on  oil  from  the  Middle 
East— the  United  States  cannot  duck  respon- 
sibility for  doing  something  rt  stxsuld  do,  that  is 
try  to  prevent  world  economic  disorder  by  al- 
lowing Iraq  to  control  a  majority  of  the  world's 
oil  through  military  aggression  While  the  Unit- 
ed States  does  not  get  most  of  its  oil  from  the 
Middle  East,  we  must  remember  oil  is  a  world 
commodity,  so  the  price  goes  up  all  over  the 
world — including  in  the  United  States — wherv 
ever  the  supply  is  cut  anywhere  m  the  world 

We  are  not  m  Saudi  Arabia  to  protect  the 
profits  of  the  oil  companies,  as  some  have  as- 
serted— remenTber.  \he  price  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line was  less  before  the  invasion  of  Kuwait 
and  will  go  down  again  if  a  stable  peace  is  re- 
stored to  the  region 

The  Middle  East  is  important  for  another 
reason — it  is  the  most  unstable  and  potentially 
most  dangerous  area  of  the  world,  no  less 
than  SIX  wars  have  been  fought  there  since 
the  end  of  World  War  11  The  United  Stales 
cannot  unilaterally  keep  the  peace  there,  but. 
in  concert  with  others,  we  can  try  to  minimize 
the  potential  for  rrxjre  widespread  conflict  by 
helping  to  stop  a  rnan  like  Saddam  Husseiri 
t)efore  he  embroils  the  region — and,  thus,  pos- 
sibly the  world — in  furttier  conflict  there 

None  of  ttiese  reasons  rnay  be  sufficient 
alone  to  warrant  U  S  military  action,  but, 
taken  togetfier,  they  suggest  to  nie  a  conipel 
ling  case  Only  once  every  several  gervera 
tions  does  a  man  like  Saddam  Hussem  de- 
velop the  kind  of  military  force  arvd  use  it  like 
he  has  Like  a  serial  killer,  he  will  keep  on 
until  stopped    We  certainly  risk  casualties  in 
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trying  to  stop  him,  but  it  is  a  virtual  certainty 
that  waiting  will  result  in  greater  casualties 
anr»ong  both  civilians  he  brutally  attacks  and 
the  sokjiers  we  and  others  will  have  to  send 
to  stop  him 

I  say  virtual  certainty  because  we  cannot 
know  anything  in  the  future  for  a  certainty. 
But,  leadership  is  about  making  hard  decisions 
when  the  facts  are  not  all  clear,  when  the  out- 
comes are  uncertain  It  is  frequently  too  late  to 
do  the  right  thing  after  all  the  facts  are  m.  This 
IS  the  reason  nx)st  experts  are  reluctant  to  rely 
on  economic  sanctions  alone  to  cause  Hus- 
sem to  pull  out  of  Kuwait,  let  alone  dismantle 
his  powerful  milrtary  machine,  forgo  develofv 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  forswear  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and,  indeed, 
the  use  of  any  vt^eapons  against  his  neighbors 

Hussein  is  a  man  who  respects  one  thing 
force.  This  fact  was  made  clear  in  the  out- 
come of  the  meeting  taetween  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  and  his  Iraqi  counterpart  in  Gene- 
va on  January  9  Once  again,  Saddam  Hus- 
sem demonstrated  his  disdain  for  diplomatic 
efforts  to  resolve  this  crisis  peacefully  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  believe  only  a  strong  show 
of  force  IS  likely  to  convince  him  to  leave  Ku- 
wait 

President  Bush  has  been  very  firm  m  order 
to  try  to  convince  Hussem  that  he  has  to  leave 
Kuwait  or  face  probable  military  action.  With- 
out that  threat,  I  am  convinced  that  Hussein 
would  not  leave  1  am  convinced  this  is  the 
best  course  of  action  We  have  averted  other 
crises  in  our  past  by  convincing  our  adversar- 
ies that  we  will  use  force  if  necessary — that  is 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  I  t>elieve  ft  may  work 
with  Hussem  if  Congress  backs  the  President. 
Hussem  must  know  we  are  united.  That  is  why 
I  intend  to  support  the  President  That  is  why 
I  became  an  original  cosponsor  of  House  Joint 
(Resolution  62.  authorizing  the  use  of  force  by 
the  United  States  m  order  to  implen-ient  U.N. 
resolutions  regarding  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Reasonable  people  will  differ  m  their  conclu- 
sions about  all  of  this  As  one  who  has  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  making  the  critical  deci- 
sions, I  have  done  my  best  to  be  informed,  to 
listen,  and,  in  the  end.  to  act  responsibly  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  bipartisan  resolution  and 
oppose  the  others 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bilbr.ay]. 

Mr  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  said  today  what  a  dif- 
ficult decision  this  is.  and  I  think  that 
is  probably  the  understatement  of  the 
decade  For  days  I  have  been  anguish- 
ing over  which  side  of  this  issue  I 
would  take 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  Mr 
GEPH.^ROT  and  Mr.  H.Mvi!LTON  who  I  be- 
lieve are  two  of  the  most  intellectually 
honest  and  moral  people  in  this  Con- 
gress At  the  same  time.  I  remember 
the  testimony  that  I  have  heard  over 
weeks  and  months  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  on. 

D  1710 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  has 
stated,  over  and  over  again  the  experts 
that  came  before  us  told  us  from  Au- 
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gust  on  that  sanctions  would  not  work 
and  will  not  work.  I  think  that  is  evi- 
dent today,  that  nothing  we  can  do  can 
dislodge  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait. 

My  decision  was  one  that  was  made 
in  anguish,  not  wanting  to  commit 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  to  a 
combat  and  seeing  young  people  com- 
ing back  in  body  bags.  I  know,  because 
as  a  parent  I  have  lost  a  child.  That 
was  in  1983.  and  the  hurt  still  is  there. 
I  do  not  want  anyone  to  feel  that  an- 
guish and  that  hurt. 

But.  on  the  other  hand.  I  believe  the 
best  chance  of  peace  is  by  being  strong, 
and  if  we  send  a  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  we  do  not  know  what  we 
want  to  do.  that  maybe  sometime  in 
the  future  the  United  States  Congress 
will  reach  out  and  give  a  resolution  to 
the  President  authorizing  him  to  use 
force,  he  will  never  leave  Kuwait.  He  is 
resolved  that  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
solve to  resist  his  aggression,  and  that 
he  watches  CNN  as  has  been  stated,  and 
he  hears  the  discussion  and  he  does  not 
believe  that  this  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  the  will  to  resist  ag- 
gression after  Vietnam. 

My  own  family  disagrees  with  me  on 
this  vote.  My  daughter  who  is  a  junior 
in  high  school  last  night  spent  an  hour 
at  dinner  telling  me  what  a  bad  vote  I 
was  making.  My  daughter  who  is  a  sen- 
ior in  college  spent  15-20  minutes  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  telling  me  this  was 
the  worst  vote  I  would  ever  make.  I  un- 
derstand their  anguish.  1  understand 
the  anguish  of  my  parish  priest  who 
walked  out  of  mass  this  week  and  told 
me.  "Please,  let  us  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  fight." 

I  believe  that  if  we  spit  in  the  Presi- 
dent's face  and  that  we  deny  him  the 
ability  to  use  whatever  weapons  are  at 
his  disposal  to  achieve  peace,  then  we 
ai-e  going  to  cause  war.  Our  only  hope 
is  that  by  giving  the  President  the 
right  to  use  force  he  will  not  have  to 
use  that  force. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
R.^VE^■EL]. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
current  crisis  our  country  has  emerged 
as  the  natural  leader  of  the  family  of 
nations.  Our  administration,  ever  con- 
sulting closely  with  the  leadership  of 
this  Congress,  has  deterred  further  ag- 
gression on  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  en- 
couraged the  United  Nations  to  con- 
demn that  which  occurred  and  set  a 
deadline  for  its  reversal— or  else,  that 
else  being  the  military  ejection  of  the 
arrogant  aggressor,  an  action  never 
cherished  by  the  lovers  of  peace  but 
often  found  necessary  for  its  mainte- 
nance. That  the  world,  under  our  lead- 
ership, could  have  come  so  far  so  fast 
is.  in  itself,  an  amazing  event. 

So  now  why.  today  at  the  11th  hour, 
when  the  successful  resolution  of  this 
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grave  world  disorder  is  at  hand,  are  we 

here  at  ail?  How  satisfied  and  gleeful 
must  Saddam  Hussein  be  as  he  observes 
these  proceedings,  which  are.  with 
variations,  mouldy  rehashes  of  two 
centuries  of  the  same  endless  debate. 
What  must  our  coalition  comrades 
think  as  they  observe  us  possibly  vot- 
ing to  wait  and  not  wait,  authorize  and 
deny,  fight  and  not  fight,  all  at  the 
same  time!  And  what  must  the  Amer- 
ican people  think  of  this  possible  para- 
dox? 

Of  course  we  should  not  be  here.  but. 
as  unfortunately  we  are.  a  vote  for  the 
bipartisan  resolution  and  against  the 
others  is  the  only  rational  course  for 
this  House' 

Mr.  TORRICELLI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  Lantcs]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam, 
Hussein  is  watching  this  debate  on  tel- 
evision. What  he  is  seeing  is  a  free  and 
open  and  democratic  society  in  action. 
I  want  to  make  certain  that  he  does 
not  misunderstand  what  to  him  must 
be  a  bewildering  variety  of  views. 

Since  some  of  our  finest  and  most  re- 
spected members  of  this  distinguished 
body  have  lined  up  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  question  we  are  debating  today,  it 
is  important.  Mr  Speaker,  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  understand  where  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  Members  lie 

The  debate  we  are  engaged  in  today 
IS  not  about  i)eace  or  war— that  would 
be  an  easy  debate  We  would  all  opt  for 
peace. 

In  this  debate  we  are  all  united  in 
our  opposition  to  terror  and  tyranny. 
We  are  all  united  in  our  determination 
that  Saddam  Hussein  not  prevail  in  his 
brutal  rape  of  Kuwait  nor  in  his  vicious 
intimidation  of  his  neighbors  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  We  are  all  united  in  our 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  the 
people  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Mid- 
dle East 

We  are  all  united  in  our  judgment 
that  we  will  use  force  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort if  that  is  what  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  defeating  tyr- 
anny and  dismantling  the  tyrant's 
military  might.  We  differ  only  on  tim- 
ing and  short-term  tactics,  not  on 
long-term  strategy. 

We  are  all  united  in  our  eagerness  to 
put  this  crisis  behind  us  and  move  on 
to  the  serious  issues  that  face  our  Na- 
tion here  at  home — stimulatmg  a  sag- 
ging economy,  housing  our  people,  edu- 
cating our  children.  Improving  our 
transpxjrtation  and  infrastructure,  as- 
suring health  care  for  all.  and  helping 
our  senior  citizens.  We  want  to  deal 
with  the  truly  historic  changes  that 
are  unfolding  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion is  clearly  our  best  chance  of  pre- 
serving peace  and  getting  on  with  our 
agenda.  I  strongly  support  that  resolu- 
tion. 
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I  have  reached  my  decision  on  the 
basis  of  nay  many  years  of  experience 
of  living  under  and  dealing  with  police 
states  and  totalllarlan  regimes  That 
experience  taught  me  that  we  must 
never  appease  tyrants  If  we  had 
stopped  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria,  if 
we  had  stopped  Mussohnl  m  Ethiopia, 
if  we  had  stopped  Hitler  in  the  Rhine- 
land,  then  tens  of  millions  of  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  around  the 
globe  would  have  been  spared  the  un- 
told agony  of  war  and  the  tragedy  of 
death. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  sound  an  un- 
certain trumpet.  This  is  the  time  to 
keep  all  our  options  open.  This  Is  the 
time  to  send  Saddam  Hussein  the  clear 
message  that  this  great  democracy  is 
not  paralyzed  and  that  It  will  not  be 
intimidated  We  were  not  intimidated 
by  Hitler  We  were  not  intimidated  t>y 
Mussolini.  We  were  not  intimidated  by 
the  Japanese  militarists,  and  we  were 
not  Intimidated  by  Stalin,  or  Mao  Tse 
tung.  And  we  shall  not  be  intimidated 
by  Saddam  Hussein 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the       gentleman       from       Ohio       [Mr 

GlLLMOR]. 

Mr.  GlLLMOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  no  issue  we  confront  on  the 
House  door  is  as  difficult  as  the  question  ot 
war  and  peace  it  is  an  issue  that  aflects  the 
lives  of  our  troops,  the  security  o(  the  United 
States,  and  the  future  ol  other  nations  It  is  an 
issue  that  demarxls  the  tvosX  serious  possible 
consideration 

Today,  we  debate  wtiether  the  President 
should  be  authonzed  to  use  force  it  Iraq  does 
not  leave  Kuwait  by  January  15  We  should 
make  our  decisions  calmly,  with  our  emotions 
and  anger  aside,  and  on  the  tacts  ot  the  case 
Here  are  the  tacts  as  I  see  them 

Iraq  is  a  nation  that  has  gone  to  war  twice 
to  a  decade,  invading  two  countries  and 
threatening  more  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. It  IS  Iraq's  dictator.  Saddam  Hussein 
wtK)  has  used  chemical  weapons  on  its  own 
people  It  IS  a  nation  ttiat  5  months  ago  bru- 
tally crushed  arxJ  annexed  a  small,  peaceful 
netghbof  It  is  a  nation  that  feels  it  is  not 
tx>urxj  by  international  law  or  the  principle  of 
seU-determination  It  is  a  nation  that  seeks  the 
wealth  and  technotogy  to  threaten  countries 
aroufKl  the  world  with  nuclear  tximbs  arxJ  t>al 
list)c  missiles 

What  we  have  seen  since  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  has  been  a  remarkable  display  ot  inter- 
natiorval  unity  Twelve  Security  Council  resolu- 
tKXis  have  demanded  tfiat  Kuwait  leave  Ku^ 
wart  and  restore  its  tegitimate  government  For 
only  the  second  time  m  its  history,  ttie  United 
Nations  has  auttxxized  the  use  of  force  Why 
IS  ttie  woftel  so  united''  Because  from  England 
to  Egypt,  from  Moscow  to  Malaysia,  the  les- 
sons of  history  are  taeing  heeded 

And  ihat  lesson  is  Brutal  dictators  cannot 
be  permrtted  to  profit  from  aggression  Be 
cause  when  they  do.  tf)ey  will  surely  be  back 
They  will  soon  want  more    Their  appetites  lor 


conquest    will    not    be    satisfied,    and    their 
dreams  for  more  power  will  know  no  limits 

Saddam  Hussem  is  this  brand  of  dictator 
For  Xhe  long  term,  he  seeks  control  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  important  natural  resources, 
so  he  can  use  the  profit  to  buikJ  an  even 
stronger  military  while  his  neigfibors  grow 
weaker  He  seeks  to  acquire  the  weapons  tfiat 
will  make  him  an  Arab  superpower 

For  the  short  term,  he  has  only  one  desire 
He  wants  the  world  to  forget  atxiut  Kuwait.  He 
wants  to  break  up  the  international  forces 
arrayed  against  him  so  that  tie  can  continue 
pursuing  his  designs  for  power  He  wants  Jan- 
uary 15,  the  United  IMations  line  in  the  sand, 
to  wither  away 

President  Bush  hopes  we  will  give  him  the 
authority  to  thwart  Saddam  Hussein's  wishes 
The  President  wants  us  to  send  the  message 
that  the  United  Nations  has  sent  That  the  use 
of  force  is  a  legitimate  option  lor  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  coalition  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein  does  not  leave  Kuwait  by  Janu- 
ary 15. 

I  was  disappointed  when  the  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister  snubbed  Secretan/  of  State  Baker  at 
the  Geneva  talks  i  have  hoped,  as  we  all 
have,  lor  a  peaceful  solution  As  a  veteran, 
there  is  nothing  more  I  would  like  than  to  see 
all  American  troops  return  safely  from  Saudi 
Arabia 

But  we  must  stick  to  our  principles  and  de- 
tend  our  interests  And  Saddam  Hussein  must 
make  a  choice  about  his  own  principles 

II  we  pass  the  use-of  force  resolution,  we 
will  help  make  Saddam  Husseins  choice  even 
more  clear  than  it  already  is  Will  he  stay  on 
the  road  ol  aggression  and  brutality,  or  will  he 
respect  the  will  of  the  people  ot  Kuwait,  the 
Arab  League,  and  the  United  Nations  Or  p>ul 
more  bluntly,  will  Saddam  Hussem  choose 
war,  or  will  he  choose  peace 

I  am  atraid  that  if  we  require  the  President 
to  continue  to  rely  on  sanctions,  as  some  sug- 
gest today,  we  will  make  the  choice  lor  Sad- 
dam less  clear  It  would  increase  the  chance 
for  a  greater  conflict  later  Saddam  will  see  it 
as  more  time  to  hold  on  to  Kuwait,  more  time 
tor  the  U  N  coalition  to  crumble,  more  time  to 
fortify  his  army  and  weapons,  more  time  'or 
our  men  and  women  to  linger  m  the  desert. 
Regrettably,  that  woukj  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  peace  and  security  now  or  in  the  fu- 
ture 

Of  course,  we  all  wince  at  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  yearn  to  avoid  it  But  we  must  also 
wince  with  equal  horror  at  a  dictator  who  waits 
for  the  world  to  forget  that  he  swallowed  a 
small  nation,  who  waits  for  a  time  he  can 
move  ahead  m  his  quest  lor  dominance  in  his 
region  and  power  in  the  world  Some  say  it 
will  not  tiappen.  that  the  world  would  not  look 
the  other  way  My  friends,  it  has  happened  be- 
fore It  resulted  in  World  War  II,  and  it  resulted 
in  a  level  of  death  and  destruction  far  tieyond 
what  we  wince  at  today 

Today,  we  take  a  step  to  prevent  a  greater 
conflict  in  tfie  future  We  must  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  ability  to  act  now,  while  the  United 
NatKjns  coahtion  is  united,  determined,  and  fo- 
cused 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  the  Michel- So- 
lar/ use-of-torce  resolution 

Mr  HROOMFIKLD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield   2   minutes   to   the   distinguished 
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gentleman 

I)ERS(JN] 

Mr.  GL'NDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issues  before  us  today  are  without 
question  the  most  difficult  of  our  polit- 
ical career  The  outcome  of  our  delib- 
erations will  affect  the  entire  world 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  is.  as  well,  a  vote  each  of  us 
must  carry  with  us  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

As  we  begin  this  debate,  let  us  clear- 
ly consider  the  function  and  role  of  our 
deliberations.  Many,  in  the  Congress 
and  the  American  public  believe  -we  are 
here  today  to  provide  the  President 
clear  authority  on  the  use  of  force  in 
the  gulf  crisis. 

Unfortunately.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  our  role  at  all.  The  Congress  has  two 
specific  and  different  responsibilities 
regarding  war  The  first,  is  to  raise  and 
fund  an  army.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  we  passed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  commitment  of  troops  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  As  a  part  of  our  ap- 
propriation process  for  fiscal  year  199L 
we  provided  open  ended  funding  for  the 
Desert  Shield  operation.  Thus,  under 
both  the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  the  Constitution  Congress  has 
met  its  initial  responsibilities.  In  ret- 
rospect, I  regret  that  the  authority  is 
open  ended.  We  should  have  set  an  ex- 
piration date  before  the  end  of  this  fis- 
cal year.  Our  failure  to  do  so  runs  the 
risks  similar  to  the  results  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  years  ago. 

The  second  perception  is  that  we  are 
here  today  to  consider  an  official  dec- 
laration of  war.  believing  such  action 
is  necessary  before  the  President  can 
use  any  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  His- 
tory will  show  that  Is  not  the  role  of  a 
declaration  of  war  Five  times  in  Amer- 
ican history,  the  Congress  has  passed  a 
declaration  of  war.  Each  time,  military 
hostilities  had  been  engaged  and  the 
President  then  came  to  Congress  seek- 
ing an  official  declaration  of  a  state  of 
war  between  two  nations.  The  result  of 
such  action  is  the  total  breakoff  of  all 
diplomatic  relations,  freezing  of  all  na- 
tional assets,  and  the  registering  of 
foreign  nationals.  P'or  any  of  us  who 
still  hope  for  a  diplomatic  solution,  a 
declaration  of  war  is  the  absolute 
wrong  thing  to  occur  at  this  time 

Thus.  I  believe,  and  most  constitu- 
tional experts  believe,  the  President  al- 
ready has  the  clear  authority  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  previous  acts  of 
Congress  last  fall  to  take  any  and  all 
actions  he  deems  necessary  regarding 
the  use  of  force  Thus,  our  role  Is  two- 
fold First,  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  the  Congress  to  make 
a  statement  regarding  the  use  of  force 
While,  this  may  satisfy  our  emotional 
desires,  I  must  say  that  if  Congress  de- 
sired to  reject  the  presence  and  use  of 
American  troops  in  the  gulf.  Congress 
should  have  considered  such  issue  first 
last  August  when  troops  were  initially 
deployed   or  secondly  when  the   Presi- 


dent ordered  a  major  buildup  last  No- 
vember. 

Our  second  role  in  considering  this 
issue  today  is  to  contribute  to  the 
international  response  to  the  brutal  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait.  In  particular,  we  are 
considering  whether  the  Congress  en- 
dorses the  provisions  of  the  12  United 
Nations  resolutions  in  response  to  the 
crises,  in  particular  the  authorizing  of 
the  use  of  all  means  to  accomplish  the 
withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait  after 
January  15. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  most  dis- 
appointed by  the  procedure  before  us. 
We  in  the  House  will  be  considering 
three  different  resolutions.  Indications 
are  that  all  three  might  pass,  which 
sends  a  totally  contradictorj-  signal  to 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  world.  Second 
there  is  serious  consideration  of  wheth- 
er the  Senate  will  even  pass  a  resolu- 
tion, and  if  so  by  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin. The  end  result  of  congressional  de- 
liberations could  be  one.  not  of  author- 
izing force  but  rather  sending  the  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  Hussein  that  America 
is  totally  split  on  our  resolve;  that  he 
should  simply  wait  us  out;  and  over  a 
period  of  time  Americans  will  more 
desperately  want  their  troops  home 
than  we  want  him  out  of  Kuwait. 

Earlier  this  week.  I  held  nine  dif- 
ferent town  meetings  in  my  district. 
The  primary  purpose  was  not  only  to 
discuss  the  Persian  Gulf  issue  with 
constituents,  but  more  importantly  to 
hear  from  the  families  of  the  troops 
stationed  over  in  the  gulf.  No  family 
wants  war  or  the  loss  of  life.  No  Amer- 
ican does.  But  the  families  were  very 
clear  in  making  two  points:  First,  ei- 
ther support  the  troops  in  the  gulf  or 
bring  them  home.  Second,  they  do  not 
want  their  loved  one  still  sitting  in  the 
gulf  a  year  from  now.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  resolve  the  crisis,  then  bring 
them  home  as  well.  Thus,  part  of  our 
purpose  here  today  must  be  to  deter- 
mine how  we  can  contribute  most  posi- 
tively to  a  quick  and  hopefully  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  crisis. 

At  this  point,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  justification  for  even  hav- 
ing American  troops  in  the  gulf.  And 
while  there  are  reasons  to  and  not  to 
be  there,  let  us  focus  today  on  the  rea- 
sons for  an  American  presence. 

I  believe  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
carries  sp>ecial  responsibilities.  First, 
among  them  is  to  respond  to  requests 
for  help  when  nations  either  become 
the  victims  of  or  are  threatened  by  bla- 
tant, naked  aggression.  The  basic  tenet 
of  any  civilized  society  must  be  a  re- 
spect for  an  international  order  built 
first  and  foremost  on  the  right  of  na- 
tions to  exist. 

In  this  case,  our  intelligence  and  that 
of  Saudi  Arabia  indicated  that  Saddam 
Hussein  was  not  about  to  stop  with  the 
blatant  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia asked  for  our  help  to  prevent  fur- 
ther aggression.  Kuwait  asked  for  our 
help  to  Impress  upon  Hussein  the  mag- 


nitude of  world  condemnation  in  hopes 
of  reversing  his  aggression. 

Second,  there  must  be  no  doubt  that 
Saddam  Hussein  left  to  his  own  wills 
and  public  statements,  wants  to  create 
one  great  pan-Arab  nation.  The  later 
implications  of  such  action  are  obvi- 
ously to  destroy  Israel.  All  Americans 
must  recognize  that  if  such  actions 
were  to  occur  we  would  go  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  ally.  It  is  by  far  in  the  in- 
terests of  America  that  we  do  not  allow 
him  to  amass  either  the  land  or  the  re- 
sources of  one  great  Arab  nation  and 
the  temptations  and  threats  that 
would  surely  follow. 

Third,  while  he  does  not  possess 
today  a  nuclear  weapon,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  intends  to  have  one  in 
the  near  future.  And  we  know  he  p>os- 
sesses  the  enriched  uranium  to  do  so.  Is 
there  any  doubt  among  any  of  us  that 
a  man  willing  to  rule  by  terror  and 
death,  willing  to  use  chemical  weapons 
on  his  own  people,  would  not  hesitate 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  accomplish 
his  goals?  In  this  context  it  becomes 
especially  important  for  the  world 
community  to  not  allow  the  creation  of 
one  great  Arab  nation  under  his  rule.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that,  the  Arab 
League  has  taken  the  dramatic  steps  to 
oppose  his  actions  diplomatically  and 
commit  their  resources  and  troops  to 
oppose  the  actions  of  an  Arab  nation. 
The  major  impact  of  this  simply  can- 
not be  overstated. 

But  it  does  present  to  us  a  picture  of 
the  new  post-cold-war  world  order  and 
the  importance  of  the  worlds  response 
to  this  crisis.  As  dangerous  as  this  cri- 
sis is.  can  anyone  even  begin  to  imag- 
ine the  danger  that  would  loom  were 
this  5  years  ago  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  on  the  other  side?  Today,  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe  stand 
side  by  side  the  world  corrmiunity  in 
condemnation  to  his  actions.  Second, 
the  crisis  has  resulted  in  a  division  of 
the  Arab  world  into  two  factions;  the 
moderate  Arab  nations  and  the  radical 
Arab  States.  Never  again  will  the  Mid- 
dle East  geopolitical  situation  be  the 
same.  Likewise,  at  the  end  of  this  cri- 
sis there  must  be  little  doubt  the  mod- 
erate Arab  nations  will  demand  and 
achieve  world  cooperation  in  resolving 
the  longstanding  Middle  East  dispute 
regarding  the  Palestinians  and  the  oc- 
cupied territories.  Third,  unlike  even 
previous  American  administrations, 
the  Bush  administration  has  chosen  to 
assist  in  making  the  United  Nations  a 
viable  entity  in  resolving  world  crises. 
If  the  United  Nations  response  to  the 
Kuwait  invasion  is  successful,  we  will 
see  a  renewed  sense  of  international  di- 
plomacy and  the  reduction  of  military 
solutions.  The  simple  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  no  longer  be  piarticipating  in  com- 
petitive arms  sales  will  prevent  the  re- 
grettable circumstances  we  find  today 
where  we  both,  along  with  France,  are 
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guilty  of  selling  arms  to  Iraq  that  have 
contributed  to  today's  crisis. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  believe 
most  Americans  are  united  in  their 
condemnation  of  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  brutal  aggression,  rape,  murder, 
and  pillaging  of  Kuwait.  Most  Ameri- 
cans are  united  with  the  world  commu- 
nity in  the  initial  defensive  measures 
to  defend  against  further  aggression, 
and  to  pressure  for  Hussein's  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait.  That  includes  the 
use  of  sanctions  and  other  economic 
tools,  the  many  diplomatic  tools  of  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  and 
some  use  of  a  military  presence. 

The  question  we  face  today,  frankly. 
is  how  can  we  now  contribute  further 
to  a  successful  resolution  of  this  con- 
flict at  minimum  risk  to  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  and  the  world  com- 
munity. Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  concluded 
that  this  is  the  basic  question.  Will  the 
threat  of  force,  or  the  use  of  force  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  risk  to  American 
lives'' 

The  answer  to  this  question  must 
begin  with  an  assessment  of  whether  or 
not  present  actions  seem  sufficient  to 
accomplish  our  goals.  Such  discussion 
begins  with  a  careful  assessment  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  himself.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  appears  the  only  thing  he  un- 
derstands IS  force.  And  even  more  un- 
fortunate, he  seems  totally  willing  to 
allow  force  to  be  used  against  his  peo- 
ple as  long  as  it  does  not  bring  risk  to 
himself  and  his  power.  Thus,  the  major 
risk  of  this  congressional  debate  is 
that  we  will  only  hurt  our  goals  by 
sending  the  signal  to  Hussein  that  he 
can  wait  us  out. 

Second,  we  must  assess  the  question 
of  whether  sanctions  and  diplomatic 
pressure  will  sufficiently  cause  the 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  XMiile  the 
sanctions  are  generally  working,  the 
question  of  their  effectiveness  is  sus- 
pect. In  a  letter,  dated  January  11  to 
Congressman  Les  Aspin.  Judge  Web- 
ster of  the  Central  Intelligence  wrote: 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Serv'ices  Comm:ttee.  I 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behavior  Our 
judg:ement  remains  that,  even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  6  to 
12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime-threatening  popular 
discontent  in  Iraq.  The  economic  impact  of 
sanctions  is  likely  to  be  increasingly  serious, 
with  conspicuous  hardships  and  dislocations 
Nevertheless.  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
m  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions, 
especially  if  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly. He  probably  continues  to  believe 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 
the  international  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable  to 
him. 
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What  slsmal  do  we  send  by  our  ac- 
tions here  today':'  In  liffht  of  this  as- 
aessment  our  message  becomes  even 
more  important  This  returns  us  to  the 
question  of  endorslnfr  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion endorsing  all  means  to  accomplish 
the  withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  In  so 
doing:,  we  must  carefully  consider  the 
implications  of  such  action. 

First,  I  want  to  emphasize  we  are  not 
automatically  committini?  the  allies  to 
the  use  of  force.  Rather,  we  are  sending 
the  signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
Congress  will  endorse  the  possible  use 
of  force  as  one  of  many  means  envi- 
sioned by  the  U.N.  resolution.  If  we  are 
dealing  with  a  man  who  only  respects 
force,  then  perhaps  raising  to  him  the 
possibility  of  using  force  will  obtain 
the  peaceful  withdrawal  by  Iraq  from 
Kuwait  that  we  all  seek. 

It  is  not  new  either  in  history  or  in 
recent  times  that  the  threat  of  force 
was  used  to  keep  the  peace.  The  most 
obvious  example  is  the  creation  of 
NATO  following  World  War  II.  Through 
the  use  of  this  organized  threat  of 
force.  Europe  has  now  enjoyed  the 
longest  period  of  peace  in  history.  Sec- 
ond, the  decision  by  this  Congress  and 
the  Reagan  administration  to  upgrade 
the  quality  and  size  of  our  nuclear 
forces  during  the  1980'8  has  resulted  in 
the  most  comprehensive  and  dramatic 
series  of  arms  control  treaties  ever,  re- 
sulting for  the  first  time  in  actual  re- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides. 

Second.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  force  does  not 
automatically  mean  a  major  use  of 
force,  especially  that  of  troops.  More 
and  more  I  am  becoming  convinced 
that  the  combination  of  economic  and 
diplomatic  efforts  plus  the  possibility 
or  actual  use  of  limited  force  in  the 
version  of  target-controlled  air  strikes 
is  now  our  best  hope  to  achieve  our 
goals  in  the  region  without  major  risk 
to  American  lives.  This  does  not.  and 
in  my  opinion  should  not.  Include  a 
major  land  offensive.  Recent  history 
has  shown  two  occasions  where  such 
actions  have  accomplished  our  goals. 
First,  our  targeted  bombing  of  Libya 
has  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  civil 
conduct  by  Qadhafi.  Second.  Israel's 
bombing  some  years  ago  of  Iraq's  nu- 
clear production  facility  prevented  the 
world  from  today  sitting  on  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war.  Both  actions  were  lim- 
ited, targeted,  controlled,  and  accom- 
plished with  minimal  risk  to  the  lives 
of  our  respective  military 

Frankly.  I  prefer  a  very  limited  use 
of  sui  h  force  aimed  only  at  one  or  more 
army  weapons  production  facilities.  It 
should  be  used  only  to  communicate  to 
Saddam  Hussein  the  resolve  of  the 
world  community  to  demand  his  with- 
drawal Other  experts  suggest  a  more 
comprehensive  air  strike  aimed  at 
Ira(i  s  air-defense  forces — the  inte- 
><TiHfil     railar     nt^tworks,     antiaircraft 


missiles  systems,  airfields,  and  iM'ih.ijw^ 
even  their  electric  system.s 

I  admit  the  terrible  risks  of  any  such 
use.  Yes.  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
limited  strike  evolving  into  a  full-scale 
war.  No  one  can  predict  the  actual  out- 
comes of  such  actions.  And  we  all  will. 
and  we  all  must,  be  ready  to  bear  the 
burden  for  such  decisions.  But  Saddam 
Hussein  has  a  history  of  miscalcula- 
tion. And  I  believe  we  must  again  prove 
to  him  his  miscalculation  of  world  re- 
solve, and  unfortunately  we  may  have 
to  threaten  or  even  possibly  use  force 
to  convince  him  of  this  fact. 

But  I  do  not  believe  this  man.  who 
lives  and  thrives  on  maintaining  his 
own  political  power,  will  risk  losing 
that  power  in  the  face  of  a  serious 
threat  of  force.  Second.  I  do  not  believe 
he  will  actually  attack  Israel.  For  by 
doing  so.  he  will  incur  a  military  re- 
sponse from  Israel  in  a  magnitude  and 
manner,  frankly,  the  Western  World 
would  hesitate  to  use.  There  is  no 
doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  Israel  has 
the  military  ability  to  literally  wipe 
Iraq  off  the  map.  He  must  know  better 
than  to  run  that  risk. 

So  the  question  today,  really.  Is  not 
one  of  goals,  but  of  strategy.  It  is  not 
one  of  authorizing  force  but  rather  of 
sending  a  message.  Thus,  I  must  con- 
clude that  4  days  before  the  U.N.  dead- 
line for  a  peaceful  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait, we  in  the  Congress  have  no 
choice.  A  vote  to  limit  or  deny  the  pos- 
sible use  of  force  will  stop  neither  the 
President  or  the  United  Nations.  But  it 
will  send  the  fateful  signal  to  Hussein 
that  if  he  stalls,  he  can  outlast  Amer- 
ican resolve  and  the  world  alliance 
against  him.  Thus,  the  Congress  must 
stand  today  with  the  other  30  nations 
who  have  committed  troops  and  arse- 
nal to  the  gulf.  And  we  must  do  no  less 
than  the  United  Nations,  the  world 
peacekeeping  body,  has  resolved. 

In  doing  so,  we  contribute  yet  to  a 
possible  peaceful  solution.  We  give  new 
meaning  to  the  diplomatic  initiatives 
of  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar.  We  give  new  meaning  to  the 
Algerian  effort  to  establish  an  Arab 
resolution  of  the  crisis.  Frankly,  either 
of  these  efforts  can  provide  a  linkage 
to  resolving  the  Palestinian  issue  that 
we  cannot,  and  should  not.  do. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  don't  want  to  mislead 
anyone  by  saying  that  all  families  in- 
volved in  the  gulf  support  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution  before  us.  Quite  the 
contrary.  But  I  do  want  to  share  two 
messages  which  have  affected  me 

On  Christmas  Day.  a  constituent, 
stationed  in  the  gulf  wrote  me  these 
words; 

I  am  a  soldier  In  the  United  Stat«8  Army, 
serving  proudly  In  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
somewhere  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I'm  here  because 
I  wanted  to  be.  Things  are  well  here,  and  our 
morale  Is  good.  However.  I  am  concerned 
thai  things  back  home  aren't  going  right.  It 
concerns  me  that  the  Executive  Branch  has 
gotten  so  much  power  that  one  man  can  de- 
clare war— if  President  Bush  wants  to  go  for 


It  after  January  15th.  then  we.  America,  will 
go  to  war 

What  happened  to  the  division  of  power*" 
How  about  democracy^  While  the  I^resldent 
pushes  and  orders.  Congress  Is  meekly  sit- 
ting by.  nodding  Its  head,  and  doing  what- 
ever Congress  does,  perhape  arguing  the  le- 
gality of  burning  the  flag,  and  what  type  of 
law  should  or  should  not  be  passed  Why 
don't  you.  Mr.  Congressman,  show  that  Con- 
gress still  has  the  power  that  our  founding 
Fathers  intended  It  to  have?  Don't  let  our 
country  go  to  war  unless  Congress  also  ap- 
proves 

1  as  a  serviceman  am  proud  to  fight  for 
what  my  country  feels  I  should  fight  for  I 
am  both  a  single  American  with  one  voice 
and  one  vote,  and  a  soldier,  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy  As  a  soldier.  I  am  here  serv 
ing  my  country  As  an  American  citizen.  I 
am  writing  my  elected  voice  In  Congress  to 
express  my  fear  that  our  democracy  Is  slip- 
ping 

American  voices  need  to  be  heard.  It  Is 
American  lives  that  are  at  stake.  Mr  Gun- 
derson,  please  remember  that  you.  too,  have 
a  dual  role  In  our  democracy,  both  as  a  sin- 
gle American  citlren  like  myself,  and  as  a 
Congressman,  elected  by  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin as  the  best  person  to  voice  our  con- 
cerns. To  speak  and  to  act  In  our  best  Inter- 
ests. Somewhere  along  the  line  our  great 
country  has  gotten  off  track.  One  man  has 
become  all  powerful.  Our  Congress  listens 
only  to  corporations  that  don't  vote  but  do 
pay  for  reelection  campaigns.  And  our  Judi- 
cial branch.  I'm  afraid.  Is  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent recess 

Mr  Congressman.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  am  willing  and  proud  to  fight  In  a  war  with 
Iraq,  If  that  Is  what  our  country  wishes  But 
our  country  Is  made  up  of  several  hundred 
million  people,  not  just  a  single  power  hun- 
gry man.  Before  we  go  to  war.  please  be  sure, 
sir.  that  war  Is  in  America's  best  interest.  By 
allowing  the  President  alone  to  make  war  Is 
to  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  Let  Con- 
gress take  back  its  share  of  the  power,  and 
once  again  America  may  be  led  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  the  land  of  the  free,  and  so  on. 

Happy  holidays  from  the  Kingdom 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  young  man  and 
400.000  others  in  the  gulf  are  watching 
this  Congress  and  our  actions  here 
today.  They  are  asking  for  a  message 
And  I  believe  that  message  was  clearly 
layed  out  in  another  letter  I  received, 
this  one  from  the  father  of  a  young 
man  in  the  gulf,  when  he  wrote  earlier 
this  year  to  me; 

Now  I  ask  of  you  a  favor.  Our  son  *  *  •  Is 
a  soldier  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  He  un- 
derstands he  Is  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  lie- 
cause  he  Is  a  soldier  and  Is  subject  to  the  or- 
ders of  his  Commander-in-Chief  He  Is  doing 
the  best  he  can 

On  his  behalf  and  that  of  the  other  men 
and  women  In  our  Armed  Forces  please  use 
your  considerable  Influence  In  Congress  to 
either  fully  support  the  Administration  or  to 
withdraw  all  US   Forces  from  the  area 

To  ask  our  sons  and  daughters  to  risk  their 
real  lives,  not  their  political  lives,  while 
some  In  Congress  posture  and  confuse  Sad- 
dam Hussein  Is  unforgivable 

I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  In  Congress 
to  promptly  support  the  mission  of  our 
Armed  Forces  or  get  them  out  now 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  each  must  vote  our 
conscience  today  and  live  with  the  re- 
sults of  our  action  But  for  me.  I  must 
pursue  the  one  strategy  I  believe  holds 


out  the  best  hope  for  accomplishing 
our  goals  with  minimal  risk  to  our  sol- 
diers, I  must  stand  with  the  U.N.  ac- 
tions through  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. And  in  so  doing  I  only  hope  to 
God.  that  through  this  action,  we 
might  yet  achieve  peace. 

D  1720 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MURTH-^]. 

Mr,  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  engaged  in  the  exercise  of 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  democ- 
racy—the elected  representatives  of  a 
free  people  are  openly  debating  and 
voting  on  the  future  course  of  our 
country  at  a  time  of  national  crisis. 

The  words  spoken  in  this  debate  will 
soon  fade  from  memory,  but  the  votes 
cast  on  the  Persian  Gulf  resolutions 
will  be  forever  etched  in  history. 

From  the  very  start  of  this  crisis,  my 
goal  has  been  to  help  find  a  way  to 
peaceful  settlement.  No  one  wants  to 
avoid  war  more  than  those  of  us  who 
have  been  m  war.  Having  been  wounded 
twice  in  Vietnam.  I  know  firsthand  the 
horrors  of  war.  and  will  always  try  to 
prevent  war.  We  are  all  praying  for 
peace  and  the  best  wa.v  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

We  join  here  not  to  debate  whether 
Saddam  Hussein  has  committed 
unfathomable  atrocities  against  the 
people  of  Kuwaitr— we  all  know  he  has. 
We  join  here  not  to  debate  whether 
Saddam  Hussein  must  leave  Kuwait^ — 
we  all  agree  he  must.  We  are  here  to 
debate  what  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  achieving  that  goal,  and  to 
find  the  best  route  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  this  crisis. 

There  are  those  who  say  economic 
sanctions  alone  will  force  Iraq  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  As  we  are  all  aware, 
the  intelligence  community  has  con- 
cluded "there  was  no  evidence  that 
sanctions  would  mandate  a  change  in 
Saddam  Hussein  s  behavior  and  there 
was  no  evidence  when  or  even  if  they 
would  force  him  out  of  Kuwait  "  Also. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  innumerable  ex- 
amples in  history  of  the  failure  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  to  achieve  the  desired 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  when  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  convinced  that  the  nations 
arrayed  against  him  may  use  force. 
will  there  be  a  possibility  of  peace. 

In  an  address  in  August  of  1939.  Win- 
ston Churchill  said  the  following  about 
the  House  of  Commons; 

This  House  18  sometimes  disparaged  in  this 
country,  bat  abroad  it  counts  Abroad,  the 
House  Is  counted  as  a  most  formidable  ex- 
pression of  the  British  national  will  and  as 
an  instrument  of  that  will  in  resistance  t<i 
aggression 

This  statement  also  applies  to  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  confident  that  the  House 
will    vote    to    support    the    President. 


V^Tien  it  does,  the  world  will  know,  and 
Saddam  Hussein  will  know,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  united  behind  their 
President  and  supportive  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  allied  troops  deployed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  radio  address  to  his 
constituents  in  June  of  1941.  former 
Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida 
.spoke  on  the  rising  threat  of  nazism. 
He  stated  that: 

.America's  strength  is  not  great  unless  it  is 
a  united  strength.  Our  power  is  not  deter- 
mining unless  it  is  mobilized.  America's  will 
is  not  decisive  unless  it  is  one  Irresistible 
will. 

America  is  the  principal  member  of 
the  coalition  opposing  Hussein's  ag- 
gression, and  we  in  the  Congress  must 
now  confirm  our  support  for  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  678. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  mankind  has 
made  great  strides  in  so  m.any  areas  in 
this  20th  century,  it  has  also  been  a 
century  of  great  tragedies; 

This  has  been  the  most  violent  cen- 
tury in  the  history  of  man;  tens  of  mil- 
lions have  died  in  armed  conflicts  in 
the  20th  century;  the  unspeakable  hor- 
ror of  the  Holocaust  occurred  in  this 
century;  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion have  proliferated  m  recent  dec- 
ades. 

What  lessons  have  we  learned  from 
the  tragedies  that  have  occurred  in 
this  century?  I  believe  the  most  impor- 
tant lesson  we  should  have  learned  is 
that  the  appeasement  of  expansionist, 
dictatorial  regimes  results  in  the  even- 
tual occurrence  of  armed  conflict  on  a 
large  scale. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  failure  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  maintain 
global  peace  and  its  inability  to  check 
the  ambition  of  dictators.  For  many 
years  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations  was  impaired  by  the  two  super- 
powers conflicting  policies  on  the 
world  stage. 

Today,  as  we  deal  with  the  first  crisis 
of  the  post-cold  war  era.  we  are  at  a 
crossroads  of  history.  We  stand  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions a  truly  effective  instrument  in 
the  maintenance  of  international  law 
and  order. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  just  another  Third  World 
dictator  and  that  he  is  no  threat  to 
America's  global  interests.  I  disagree. 

The  world  knows  of  the  human  suf- 
fering and  distress  that  he  has  already 
wrought:  1  million  casualties  in  the 
Iraq-Iran  war;  his  use  of  chemical 
weapons  against  both  Iran  and  the 
Kurdish  minority  in  his  own  country; 
and  the  nation  of  Kuwait  has  been  in- 
vaded, occupied,  pillaged,  and  dev- 
astated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  met  with  Ku- 
waiti citizens  who  have  told  me  of  the 
incredible  suffering  their  citizens  have 
been  going  through. 

Amnesty  International  has  docu- 
mented in  chilling  and  grotesque  detail 
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the    torture,    mutilation,    murder,    and 
rape  of  innumerable  Kuwaiti  citizens. 

But  beyond  the  issue  of  the  invasion 
and  devastation  of  an  innocent  nation. 
is  the  broader  issue  of  the  potential  im- 
pact of  Saddam  Hussein  on  the  world 
stage  if  his  ambitions  are  not  coun- 
tered. 

Had  President  Bush  not  acted  to  de- 
ploy our  troops  shortly  after  the  Au- 
gust 2  invasion.  Saddam  Hussein  could 
have  easily  deployed  his  troops  into 
Saudi  Arabia  and  captured  their  oil 
fields. 

He  then  would  have  controlled  half  of 
the  world's  known  oil  reserves. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  re- 
sources In  the  world  would  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  dictator  who 
not  only  possesses  chemical  weapons, 
but  is  developing  even  more  threaten- 
ing nuclear  and  biological  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  has  dem- 
onstrated his  willingness  to  use  what- 
ever weapons  are  m  his  arsenal  in  order 
to  achieve  his  geopolitical  ambitions. 

We  cannot  have  this  debate  without 
addressing  how  proud  we  are  of  our 
young  men  and  women  serving  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  I've  visited  the  front-line 
troops  twice.  The  conditions  are  harsh. 
but  their  dedication  is  solid. 

Last  month.  I  wrote  to  many  of  the 
soldiers,  from  the  area  I  represent,  who 
are    in    Saudi    Arabia.    1    received    this 
note      back      from      Sgt.      Brian      C 
Marcnitello: 

Thanks  for  your  support  in  our  mission  In 
Saudi  .Arabia  I  have  received  a  lot  of  mail 
from  fellow  Pennsyivanlans  Without  family, 
friends,  and  new  fans.  I  don't  think  I  could 
sur\'ive  this  cnsis  I  am  a  crew  chief  of  a  C- 
130  aircraft  and  have  been  flying  a  lot  of  mis- 
sions since  my  arrival  back  m  August.  We 
are  all  tired  but  strive  to  accomplish  our 
true  mission  and  our  job.  We  are  proud  to  be 
here  and  proud  to  be  Americans, 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  congressional  de- 
bate of  August  12.  1941.  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  11,  In  that  debat.e.  John 
McCormack.  a  young  Congressman 
from.  Massachusetts  who  later  became 
Speaker  of  the  House  said; 

We  are  the  trustees  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture of  our  country  That  is  our  job.  It  is  our 
duty  to  perform  it  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. The  question  that  confronts  us  is 
not  what  we  would  like  to  do,  but  what  we 
must  do  under  the  conditions  that  exist 
throughout  the  world  today 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  what  we  must 
do  under  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  world  today  is  vote  to  support  the 
U.N.  Resolution  678,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  deployed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

A  vote  for  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion is  a  vote  to  oppose  aggression. 

A  vote  for  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion is  a  vote  to  voice  support  for  the 
world's  community's  opposition  to  an 
expansionist  dictator. 

A  vote  for  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion is  a  vote  to  tell  the  world  and  Sad- 
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dairi   Hussein   that   America  stands   by 
Its  principles. 

Mr  TORRICELLI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr   ArKKRMAN]. 

Mr  ACKERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
not  why  I  came  here,  to  vote  for  war. 
Yet  over  the  last  several  weeks.  I  have 
found  myself  at  war  with  my  own  con- 
science All  my  life  I  have  decried  vio- 
lence and  all  who  commit  it.  All  my 
life  I  have  been  and  I  am  a 
peacemongerer.  I  opposed  Vietnam  and 
even  Grenada.  I  oppose  the  death  pen- 
alty. I  do  not  think  boxing  Is  a  sport.  I 
am  even  against  killing  animals  with- 
out purp<3se  Toy  guns  and  war  games 
have  always  been  banned  from  my 
house. 

I  am  a  father  who  wants  his  children 
to  grow  up  in  a  world  at  peace  The  last 
thing  that  I  came  here  to  do  was  to 
participate  in  something  that  would  in- 
jure someone  or  take  the  life  of  even 
one  human  being  But  what  am  I  sup- 
posed to  do?  Instinctively  I  should  vote 
to  do  nothing,  maintain  the  status  quo. 
give  peace  a  chance,  no  artificial  dead- 
lines. I  can  explain  that  easily  to  my 
past,  to  my  philosophical  soul  mates, 
and  to  my  constituents.  However,  hav- 
ing done  that  my  hands  would  be  no 
less  free  from  blood,  because  I  really 
know  that  the  world  is  not  filled  with 
only  peacemakers.  I  think  that  there 
are  those  who  act  as  if  devoid  of  rea- 
son, and  who  are  committed  to  nothing 
but  power  and  violence  I  am  In  con- 
flict because  I  really  know  that,  and  we 
all  know  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  not  a 
good  person.  He  caused  a  million 
deaths  in  trying  to  take  over  Iran.  He 
gassed  tens  of  thousands  of  Kurds.  He 
threatened  to  burn  half  of  Israel.  He 
devoured  neighboring  Kuwait.  He 
moved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ag- 
gressor forces  toward  Saudi  .\rabia. 
Why  has  he  temporarily  stopped'*  Not 
because  we  said  "please."  Not  because 
of  sanctions.  Not  because  of  condemna 
tlons  Not  because  of  group  prayer.  Not 
because  we  threatened  him  with  the 
negotiations.  Not  because  we  threat- 
ened to  send  a  committee  of  diplomats 
carrying  umbrellas  He  stopped  tempo- 
rarily for  the  same  reason  that  all  bul- 
lies stop-  force,  or  the  threat  of  force 

He  is  a  murderous,  international  run 
away  train,  and  he  has  to  be  stopped  If 
Members  want  to  stop  a  bully,  they 
have  to  let  him  know  they  are  willing 
to  step  up  to  the  plate  Why  the  rush ' 
Why  the  deadline''  Without  a  deadline. 
he  stays  and  he  wins.  No  one  moves 
without  a  deadline.  We  do  not  even 
vote  on  bills  without  a  deadline.  We 
would  not  even  be  here  wringing  our 
collective  hands  and  expressing  our 
legislative  will  today  If  we  did  not  have 
a  deadline. 

For   years,    we    have    been   espousing 
our  constitutional   turf,   rightfully   in 
slsting  unto  ourselves  the  authority  to 
declare  war.  We  cannot  have  legal  au- 


thority  without   exercising   moral    re- 
sponsibility 

There  were  lessons  in  Vietnam.  Sad 
dam  Hussein  thinks  he  has  learned  one. 
that  the  United  States  has  no  national 
resolve  that  Americans  will  do  any- 
thing, short  of  shedding  blood,  that  the 
Congress  will  pick  apart  the  President 
and  undermine  our  troops  and  our 
strategy,  and  let  him  have  his  violent 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  United  Stales 
learn  him  a  new  lesson.  The  best 
chance  for  peace  that  we  have  is  for  a 
message  to  be  sent  from  here  today 
that  the  American  people,  through 
their  Congress,  is  behind  their  Presi- 
dent and  their  soldiers  and  are  willing 
to  stand  up  for  this  vicious  aggression 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  fought  wars  that  we 
have  never  declared.  We  have  declared 
wars  that  we  never  fought.  The  war  on 
hunger,  on  drugs,  on  poverty  and  home- 
lessness.  Let  this  be  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  cast  this  vote 
with  any  sense  of  joy  I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  playing  God  and  having  to 
cast  It.  The  only  thing  I  fear  more 
would  be  sitting  on  the  rocker  on  the 
porch,  if  God  grants  me  the  years  to 
reach  retirement,  and  having  some  lit- 
tle girl  who  hopefully  would  look  a  lit 
tie  like  her  grandmother,  look  at  me 
and  ask.  "Grandpa,  why  didn't  anyone 
stop  him?" 

Mr  SWIFT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton amendment  and  oppose  the  dec- 
laration of  war  amendment 

War,  and  the  inevitable  death  o'  thousands 
of  Americans,  must  \ye  a  last  resort  and  must 
be  undertaken  only  for  the  gravest  reasons, 
for  the  most  important  national  interests  We 
have  not  exhausted  our  other  options,  and  our 
national  interest  in  rerrxDvinq  Iraq  from  Kuwait 
IS  less  significant  than  the  President  claims  i 
cannot  at  this  time  vote  to  authorize  a  declara- 
tion of  war 

What  IS  Kuwaif  Why  is  its  survival  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  people  of  Michigan 
and  the  United  States''  Not  because  it  is  a  de- 
mocracy Even  South  Vietnam  for  wfx)m 
58,000  Americans  died,  could  make  plausit)le 
claims  that  it  was  a  democracy  threatened  by 
communism  But  Kuwait  is  a  monarchy  Its  rul- 
ers suspended  the  country  s  parliament  m 
1986  in  the  face  of  a  movement  for  demo- 
cratic reforms  Not  because  Kuwait  is  a  friend 
ot  the  United  States  Kuwait  voted  against  us 
9  out  of  10  times  m  tfie  United  Nations  over 
the  last  10  years  We  have  no  treaty  obligation 
to  defend  Kuwait 

Clearly.  Kuwait's  independence  and  the  res 
toration  of  its  ruling  family  are  not  worth  the 
loss  of  American  lives,  let  alone  the  enormous 
expense  of  our  Nations  wealth 

Is  Iraq  such  a  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  our  people  that  its  aggression  against  Ku- 
wait justifies  war''  It  is  not  such  a  threat  now, 
and  the  continued  crush  of  world-wide  eco- 
nomic sanctions  will  make  Iraq  less  of  a  threat 
with  the  passage  of  time. 


No  one  should  forget  that  Iraq  invaded  an- 
other, larger  neighbor  8  years  ago  and  re- 
ceived our  country's  support.  When  Iraq  in- 
vaded Iran  the  President  did  noX  threaten  war. 
far  from  it  When  Iraq  invaded  Iran,  we  pro- 
videO  Iraq  with  food.  arms,  and  intelligence 
support  Its  aggression  was  not  seen  as  a 
threat  to  world  peace  or  vital  Amerx:an  inter- 
ests then  Iraq's  annexation  of  Kuwait  is  no 
oiore  a  threat  to  the  American  people  now 
than  was  tfie  invasion  of  Iran  then 

Vice-President  Oua/le  claims  that  Iraq  is 
developing  a  nuclear  weapon  wtx)se  use 
would  threaten  the  entire  Middle  East  and. 
eventually,  the  world  In  fact,  however,  that 
threat  is  so  distant  as  to  be  negligible.  There 
IS  no  way  ttiat  Iraq  will  pose  a  nuclear  threat 
to  anyone  dunng  the  life  of  the  economic  em- 
bargo We  lose  nothing,  and  Iraq  gains  noth- 
ing if  the  world  continues  to  crush  Iraq  eco- 
nomically for  another  12  months  II  we  go  to 
war,  tfie  situation  will  be  very  different.  Our 
losses,  in  blood,  treasure,  and  diplomacy  will 
be  enormous  and  unjustifiable 

I  do  not  want  an  Amencan  war  against  Iraq 
It  there  must  be  war.  I  want  it  to  be  a  UN.  war 
against  Iraq,  or,  at  least,  a  war  in  which  we 
are  loined  by  all  our  allies  and  the  Mideast  na- 
tions that  Iraq  threatens  I  want  to  know  today 
what  every  American  will  ask  when  the  body 
bags  come  home   wfiere  are  our  allies'' 

Why  have  Germany,  Italy.  Spam.  Australia. 
Japan,  and  so  many  others  done  nothing  and 
left  the  fighting  and  dying  to  the  Americans''  II 
Saddam  Hussem  is  such  a  threat  to  the  world, 
why  have  our  troops  been  joined  by  only  a  rel- 
ative few  from  Great  Bntam  and  Frarx:*'' 
President  Bush's  rush  to  war  has  Amencan 
lives  too  far  out  in  front 

A  battlefield  victory  for  the  United  States 
over  Iraq  will  not  end  this  crisis  or  bring  stabil- 
ity to  the  Middle  East  We  cannot  occupy  Iraq. 
or  even  Kuwait,  and  we  cannot  control  the  ha- 
ired that  will  boil  over  in  the  Arab  workj  if  Is- 
rael IS  drawn  into  this  conflict  Until  our  goals 
are  clearer  ttian  ttiey  are  today,  Congress 
should  not  authonze  a  declaration  ot  war  or 
any  offensive  action  by  United  States  forces 

I  served  in  Congress  dunng  the  Vietnam 
war  and  shared  responsibility  for  ttie  commrt- 
ment  of  troops  we  made  in  196&-67  When  I 
turned  against  the  war.  it  was  because  I  real- 
ized we  had  tieen  lied  to  atxxrt  its  purposes 
and  ctiances  for  success  I  learned  that  the 
decision  to  send  American  soldiers  to  war — 
and  some  to  their  deatf) — is  the  heaviest  re- 
sponsibility of  a  Member  ot  Congress,  one  that 
should  never  tie  made  easily  and  without  the 
total  support  of  the  Amencan  people.  Notturig 
in  this  conflict  with  Iraq  makes  me  willing  to 
send  young  men  and  women  to  ttieir  death. 

Finally,  let  no  one  question  my  support  lor 
and  faith  in  our  sokjiers  stationed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  If  we  go  to  war.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  will  ultimately  emerge  victonous  from  the 
battlefiekj  President  Bush's  request  for  addi- 
tional furxling  lor  Desert  Shield,  which  will 
come  before  us  in  February,  will  overwtielnv 
ingly  p>ass  the  Congress,  with  my  support. 
While  I  reject  tfie  President's  justificatKxi  lor 
this  war,  I  woukJ  never  vote  to  deny  addrtional 
funding  for  the  job  we  have  undertaken  or  risk 
tying  the  harxls  of  our  men  arxj  women  in  uni- 
form.  I   wouW   rather   see  them  come   home 


today,  but  if  they  must  fight  I  want  to  win  and 
win  swiftly. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Democratic  caucus 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HOYER], 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution.  1  do  so  in  a  belief  that 
though  military  action  may  be  the 
only  alternative  available  in  the  near 
term— at  this  time,  further  diplomatic 
efforts  and  the  continued  imposition  of 
strong  sanctions  may  avert  the  neces- 
sity of  war. 

There  is  a  consensus  on  our  goal: 
Saddam  Hussein  must  leave  Kuwait. 
The  world  must  not  tolerate  nor  re- 
ward his  illegal  and  violent  aggression. 
The  Congress  and  the  American  people 
are  in  agreement  with  the  President  on 
this  principle. 

But  we  have  contained  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. If  he  moves  one  step  further,  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution  provides 
for  the  immediate  and  full  scale  use  of 
force  to  protect  our  troops  and  our  al- 
lied interests  in  the  gulf 

Continued  enforcement  of  the  sanc- 
tions may  or  may  not  lead  to  the  re- 
moval of  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 
But  there  is  no  question  that  the  sanc- 
tions are  weakening  Iraq.  Admiral 
Crowe,  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  stated: 

The  embaPKO  is  bitin^t  heavily  *  *  *  Iraq's 
civilian  production  has  declined  by  40°o.  ex- 
port* earnings  have  sharply  dropped,  and 
economic  flexibllily  is  rapidly  disappearlnR, 
Military  Industry  will  likewise  be  hit.  It  is 
the  most  effective  peacetime  blockade  ever 
levied 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  ever  back 
down  if  doing  so  is  perceived  as  back- 
ing down  to  the  United  States.  The 
threat  of  force,  no  matter  how  credible. 
will  not  change  this.  I  therefore  do  not 
ajsrree  with  arguments  being  made  that 
Saddam  Hussein  will  retreat  in  the  face 
of  an  implicit  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress.  But  there  may  be  a  chance 
that  Saddam  Hussein  understands  that 
he  cannot  win  a  war  with  the  United 
States  and  its  United  Nations  allies. 
Surely,  if  he  doesn't  understand  that. 
he  should.  And  if  he  does,  he  may  be 
looking  for  a  way  out  of  this  crisis 
without  appearing  to  back  down  to  the 
United  States.  And  if  he  is.  then  re- 
moving the  threat  of  what  the  world 
perceives  to  be  a  United  States  dead- 
line, may  allow  for  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion which  achieves  the  same  goal— the 
full  withdrawal  of  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwait. 

From  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  peo- 
ple of  principle  have  unanimously 
agreed  that  war  must  only  be  waged  as 
a  last  resort.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
all  options  have  been  exhausted. 

There  are  no  national  strategic  inter- 
ests immediately  at  stake.  Therefore, 
the  United  States  has  the  option— and 
the  Congress  the  opi)ortunity— to  pause 


and  be  certain  of  our  course.  The  Unit- 
ed States  can  and  should  continue  to 
work  with  the  United  Nations  to  ac- 
complish our  shared  goals.  At  the  same 
time,  the  President  and  the  United  Na- 
tions can  work  to  increase  the  commit- 
ment of  both  troops  and  money  of 
other  nations  to  bring  together  a  true- 
ly  international  force  to  accomplish 
our  ends.  And  the  public  support  can  be 
strengthened  through  the  certainty 
that  all  options  have  been  exhausted 
before  unsheathing  the  sword  of  war. 

The  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution 
does  not  preclude  the  future  use  of 
force  to  accomplish  our  goal. 

Let  me  repeat  that  Saddam's  aggres- 
sion must  not  be  sustained  or  re- 
warded. But  I  do  not  see  the  urgency 
for  action  on  the  arbitrary  date  of  Jan- 
uary 15. 

I  believe  that  the  international  coali- 
tion imposing  the  embargo  will  con- 
tinue to  he  effective.  I  believe  that  Iraq 
will  continue  to  suffer  greatly  under 
the  embargo.  And  I  urge  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  take  advantage  of  diplomatic 
efforts — from  whatever  source — and  re- 
move himself  from  Kuwait.  If  he  does 
not.  then  he  should  make  no  mistake, 
that  the  world  and  this  country  are 
united  in  the  belief  and  commitment 
that  he  will  be  removed,  by  use  of  force 
if  necessary. 

The  resolution  by  Mr.  Geph.'iRDT  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  clearly  allows  for  this 
option.  The  President  may  request  at 
any  time  the  use  of  force  against  Iraq 
to  accomplish  our  purposes. 

For  now.  I  will  vote  for  a  pause  in  our 
race  to  war.  The  chance  to  accomplish 
Hussein's  peaceful  exit  from  Kuwait 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  saving  of 
American  lives  is  worth,  and  indeed  re- 
quires, such  a  pause.  I  will,  therefore, 
vote  in  support  of  the  Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution. 

D  1730 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know,  the  vast  majority  of  this  Con- 
gress certainly  support  the  present  pol- 
icy of  sanctions,  but  congratulations 
should  be  given  for  what  has  already 
been  accomplished.  The  deployed  forces 
were  there  fast  enough  to  protect 
Saudi  Arabia,  that  is  very  much  in  our 
interest.  The  hostages.  I  believe,  were 
freed  before  Christmas  because  the 
forces  were  properly  deployed  there. 

Finally,  that  grand  alliance  of  a  hun- 
dred nations  joining  together  in  the 
sanctions  has  held  together  very  effec- 
tively, to  the  extent  that  98  percent  of 
all  exports  to  Iraq  have  been  stopped; 
98  percent  of  all  imports  to  Iraq  have 
been  stopped. 

General  Schwartzkopf  told  us  when 
we  were  in  Saudi  Arabia  last  month 
that  every  day.  every  month,  the  Iraqi 
forces  are  weaker.  That  means  they 
have  no  spare  parts  coming  in.  That 


means,  as  he  said,  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead  they  will  have  less 
planes,  less  tanks  arrayed  against  our 
forces  in  any  possibility  that  might 
occur. 

With  modern  weapons  today,  you 
cannot  fix  them  with  baling  wire.  You 
need  the  real  thing,  and  they  are  not 
getting  any  of  those  spare  parts  what- 
soever. 

So  our  policy  today  presently  of  the 
sanctions  is  working  very,  very  strong- 
ly. 

Wliat  goal  do  we  have  that  remains'' 
That  is  to  free  Kuwait.  Unfortunately, 
the  people  of  Kuwait  are  suffering  very, 
very  severely:  but  if  there  is  a  war. 
then  many  more  of  them  will  die. 

The  alliance,  as  I  say.  is  holding  to- 
gether very  well,  but  on  the  first  day  of 
war  we  have  different  nations  in  our  al- 
liance saying  they  will  go  in  different 
directions.  That  has  not  happened  with 
the  sanctions,  but  it  will  with  war.  The 
French  say  they  will  only  ?o  into  Ku- 
wait, not  Iraq.  The  Syrians  will  not 
tell  us  what  they  are  going  to  do.  The 
Egyptians  say  maybe  Kuwait,  but  they 
will  not  go  into  Iraq.  It  will  be  our 
forces  alone  fighting  the  brunt  of  this 
war.  and  it  will  be  an  Amencan  war. 

But  the  sanctions,  let  us  have  an  alli- 
ance that  is  international. 

Last  month  General  Powell  told  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  m  hearings 
that  we  can  stay  the  course  We  can 
stay  in  the  field  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
let  the  sanctions  operate  properly. 

He  said  also  that  we  have  no  dead- 
lines imposed  on  ourselves  because  of 
weather  changes,  the  time  of  year,  or 
religious  holidays. 

Our  policy  today  of  sanctions  is  no 
Munich.  Saddam  Hussein  cannot  profit 
from  his  invasion. 

The  sanctions  stop  exports.  His  na- 
tion is  suffering  virtually  totally  be- 
cause we  are  stopping  his  imports. 

Our  alliance  is  secure.  The  policy  is 
working  today. 

A  war  policy  divides  the  alliance  on 
the  very  first  day. 

Many  people  here  have  said  we 
should  support  the  President.  That  is 
how  we  lost  so  many  lives  in  Vietnam. 
People  said  they  were  supporting  the 
President,  rather  than  looking  at  the 
policy. 

We  have  a  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution.  We  all  have  a  choice.  We 
must  face  that  resp)onsibility  and  not 
just  say  that  we  are  going  to  follow 
somebody  else's  policy,  but  to  vote  for 
the  policy  that  we  believe  in  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

.A  great  nation  like  ours  needs  more 
than  great  power,  A  great  nation  like 
ours  needs  patience  and  it  needs  great 
wisdom.  Should  we  have  a  war  and  lose 
some  of  our  young  men  and  women,  or 
should  we  have  patience  to  pursue  the 
present  policy  and  operate  our  sanc- 
tions for  a  longer  time  and  have  our 
people  alive  and  walking  home  on 
those  transport  planes.  If  it  is  worth  a 
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war  to  free  Kuwait,  then  It  is  worth  the 
time  to  make  the  sanctions  work. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
g:entleman  from  Missouri  [Mr   Clay). 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr  Speaker,  notwithstanding 
President  Bush's  pathetic  utterances  that  the 
language  in  the  Conslrtution  dealing  with  war 
IS  ambiguous,  the  Constitution  o(  the  United 
States  in  unequivocal  terms  confers  on  the 
Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  declare  war 

Notwithstanding  our  President's  irrational 
stalen>ents  about  Iraq  txsing  a  threat  to  world 
order,  there  is  no  sufticient  justification  to  in- 
volve the  United  Slates  military  in  armed  con- 
flict over  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  Despite  Presi- 
dent Bush's  illogical  rantmgs  and  ravings 
about  the  need  to  use  force  wittioul  allowing 
economic  sanctions  to  play  out  their  course,  it 
would  be  a  tragedy  of  great  proportion  to  sac- 
nfice  tfie  lives  of  American  men  and  women  in 
this  misguided  cause 

Mr  Speaker,  when  will  the  American  people 
ask  our  President  to  define  the  American  inter- 
est in  the  Kuwaiti.  Iraqi,  Saudi  Arabian  con- 
flicf  Certainly  it  is  not  to  defend  liberty  and 
democracy,  tor  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  are 
two  o(  the  nxist  undemocratic,  oppressive  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hopefully,  our 
President  is  not  contending  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  threatens  the  flow  of  oil  to 
American  industrial  machinery;  there  are  no 
long  lines  at  the  gas  fxjmps  and  there  is  no 
threat  of  the  excessive  consumption  of  our 
own  vast  oil  reserves  Americans  remember 
the  long  lines  at  the  gas  pumps  in  the  l970's. 
and  we  should  not  forget  that  they  occurred  as 
a  result  of  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  Arabian  OPEC 
Policy. 

II,  Mr  Speaker,  the  President  is  correct  in 
this  interpretation  that  the  situation  in  the  gulf 
IS  a  threat  to  the  world  order,  then  where  is 
the  rest  of  the  worW  community 7  Especially 
those  nations  which  really  depend  on  oil  from 
Kuwaif  We  don't  see  Japan  and  Germany 
committing  any  troops  to  Tight  We  don't  see 
France.  Belgium,  and  England  amassing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  young  men  and 
women  on  the  border  of  Kuwait.  And  perhaps 
the  greatest  irony  of  all.  is  that  we  don't  see 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  armed  at  the  border 
to  suppress  the  Iraqi  aggression 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  sanctioning  the 
use  of  force  by  the  President  to  evict  Iraqi 
troops  from  Kuwait,  until  it  is  demonstrated  t)e- 
yond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  such  occupa- 
tion IS  a  threat  to  the  workj  order  Our  mighty 
military  machine  would  protiably  wm  a  war 
with  Iraq,  but  the  cost  will  tie  astronomical  in 
terms  of  Iraqi  and  American  lives  lost 

Over  the  past  several  months  I  have  worked 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  m  an  effort  to 
forestall  the  very  war  mongenng  \ha\  is  p)res- 
entty  taking  place  m  this  bocfy  today  We  have 
argued  that  economic  sanctions,  accompanied 
by  genuine  eflorts  ot  diplomacy,  should  be 
given  ample  opportunity  !o  work  But  Ihose 
sanctions  have  not  been  given  that  oppor- 
tunity, and  God  knows  that  the  stubborn,  in 
transigent,  abrasive  attitudes  ot  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  Baker  were  intended  to 
eflectuate  the  precise  war  mood  that  exists  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  ttxlay 

In  addition,  I  cosponsored  the  resolution  of 
concern  atxiut  Ifie  P'esKlent's  policy  and  re- 


quested the  administration  not  pursue  any  of- 
fensive military  action  without  the  lull  delitaera- 
tion  and  declaration  of  Congress  Further,  I 
loined  with  other  Memt^ers  ol  Congress  as  a 
coplaintitf  in  the  lawsuit  which  sought  a  Fed- 
eral iniunction  to  prevent  offensive  military  ac- 
tion in  the  gulf  without  express  congressional 
authorization 

Mr  Speaker  Diplomacy  is  the  art  of  give 
and  take  Over  the  years.  I  have  criticized 
most  militanstic  foreign  policy  initiatives  I  be- 
lieve US.  foreign  policy  is  too  often  directed 
toward  a  military  solution  and  not  often 
enough  directed  toward  a  diplomatic  resolu- 
tion. 

Today  we  have  the  technological  power  to 
destroy  every  nation  on  this  earth — but  we 
also  have  the  technology  to  help  create  real 
dialog  among  all  the  nations  of  our  planet  A 
wise  Missouri  legislator — Harry  S.  Truman — 
once  said,  "The  responsibility  of  great  states 
IS  to  serve  and  not  to  dominate  the  world"  I 
believe  our  Nation  would  gain  much  more  if 
we  would  heed  this  advice  and  use  our  power 
and  influence  to  serve  others  by  creating  via- 
ble diplomatic  solutions  to  world  problems 

A  war  with  Iraq  promises  to  serve  no  one 
War  is  a  nonsolution  The  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence m  the  Middle  East  has  already  acerbated 
the  serious  regional  problems  and  turmoil 
which  plague  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
and  typify  so  many  developing  countries 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  n^ake  an  historic  change  m  US  Foreign 
Policy  We  have  the  fxjwer  to  pursue  diplo- 
matic solutions  to  world  problems  and  we 
must  exercise  it  l  implore  this  body  to  vote 
against  war.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
the  Durbirv/Bennett  resolution  confirming  that 
our  Constitution  has  vested  in  Congress  all 
power  to  declare  war  and  I  encourage  pas- 
sage of  the  Hamilton/Gephardt  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  UN.  embargo  against  Iraq. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I.Mr    B.M.l.ENOER). 

Mr  BALLENGER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  support  the  bipartisan  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion authorizing  force  to  implement  the  UN. 
Security  Council  resolutions  concerning  Iraq's 
unlawful  invasion  of  Kuwait.  I  do  not  take  this 
position  easily  or  lightly. 

I  have  heard  from  hundreds  of  residents 
from  my  district  Many  urge  support  tor  the 
UN  resolution  and  President  Bush — many 
have  urged  caution,  wanting  our  Government 
to  give  sanctions  more  time  to  work  And  a 
few  have  gone  as  far  as  to  say  the  United 
States  has  no  business  whatsoever  being  in 
the  gulf 

I  have  concluded  that  congressional  support 
of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution  will  send  a 
clear  signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  this  Corv- 
gress  stands  solidly  with  the  President  and  the 
international  community  demanding  he  must 
wittxjraw  from  Kuwait  or  nsk  being  expelled  by 
force 

I  read  with  interest  a  recent  article  by  a  tree- 
lance  writer.  Marc  Wilson,  entitled  "This  Viet- 
nam Protester  Wont  Be  Quick  to  Oppose  Gulf 
War  "  This  writer  is  a  self-proclaimed  pacifist. 
a  champion  of  litseral  causes,  and  was  an  out- 
spoken  Vietnam  protester    Yet   his  views  on 
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the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  are  quite  different 
from  what  you  might  expect 

I  would  like  to  read  a  few  passages  from  his 
article. 

The  Persian  Gulf  Is  not  Vietnam  We  would 
be  fighting  lo  protect  the  lives  of  millions  of 
noncombatants  whom  Hussein,  without  los- 
ing a  wink  of  sleep,  would  self-rlghteously 
gas  to  death  on  a  moment's  notice. 

We  would  be  fighting  to  prevent  the  inevi- 
tability of  nuclear  weapons  devolving  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  would  surely  use 
them  indiscriminately  and  without  provo- 
cation 

Mr.  Wilson  goes  on  to  say  that 

The  moment  we  *  *  *  of  liberal  inclination 
*  *  •  hear  "war  ",  our  knee  Jerks  quicker 
than  our  mind  scrutinizes.  Before  we  mind- 
lessly shout  "Another  Vietnam' "  and  get 
swept  up  in  heady  anti-war  rhetoric,  we  need 
to  ponder  again,  when  the  all-compelling 
quest  for  human  harmony  can  be  actualized 
only  by  waging  battle  against  those  forces 
that  are  maniacally  bent  on  disrupting  it. 

No  one  wants  war  Certainly  not  I  Nor  do 
any  of  my  constituents  Still,  the  choice  we 
have  IS  waiting  lor  an  urxletermmed  amount  of 
time  to  see  it  sanctions  will  work  or  forcing 
Hussein  out  ol  Kuwait.  The  United  Nations 
has  said  5''i?  months  is  long  enough  to  wait 
before  resorting  to  other  options 

I  continue  to  have  m  mind  the  thousands  ot 
citizens  in  the  lOth  District  serving  m  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  i45ist  Transportation 
Company  of  Boone,  the  540th  Quartermaster 
Battalion  and  the  1 450th  Transportation  Con> 
pany,  txith  of  Lenoir,  that  have  already  been 
deployed  These  soldiers  are  sons,  daughters, 
txothers,  sisters,  and  parents 

Passage  ol  this  resolution  may  help  prevent 
a  war.  It  IS  a  risk,  but  I  t)elieve  it  is  a  nsk 
worth  taking  Make  no  mistake  atxiut  it,  any 
military  action  should  be  quick  and  decisive 
The  American  people  will  not  stand  for  Amer 
ican  casualties  mounting  month  after  month 
from  a  prolonged  conflict  The  reasons  we  are 
involved  in  the  gulf  region  are  |ustified.  but  we 
should  accomplish  our  mission  and  bring  our 
young  men  and  women  home 

Mr.  BHOOMKIKLD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  I'rz  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr  Barton] 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
tomorrow,  each  of  us  will  cast  the  most 
Important  vote  of  our  congressional  ca- 
reers. The  consequences  of  our  actions 
will  be  far-reaching.  World  order,  eco- 
nomic security  and.  literally,  the  life 
and  death  of  thousands  are  at  stake. 

In  a  paradox,  the  most  militant 
vote — to  support  the  Michel-Solarz  res- 
olution—which authorizes  the  use  of 
force,  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  vote  most 
likely  to  avert  war  As  long  as  Saddam 
Hussein  believes  we  will  not  risk  war. 
he  will  not  peacefully  resolve  the  cri- 
sis Only  when  he  is  convinced  that  the 
.American  people,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  are  firml.v  committed 
to  using  force,  if  necessary,  will  Hus- 
iicin  move  away  from  war  himself 

I  will  vote  for  the  Michel-Solarz  reso- 
lution I  would  vote  for  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war.  if  such  a  declaration 
was  being  considered,  to  send  the  most 
unambiguou.'^   signal    possible    to    Sad- 
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dam  Hussein   that   his  aggression  will 
not  pay. 

Of  course,  voting  to  authorize  force, 
as  difficult  as  that  may  be.  is  not  near- 
ly as  difficult  as  the  decision  to  use 
force.  All  of  us  pray  for  President  Bush 
if  he  must  make  that  decision.  If  it 
must  be  made,  however.  I  for  one  hope 
that  we  decisively  and  overwhelmingly 
employ  all  force  necessary  to  win,  and 
minimize  American  casualties.  If  left 
unchecked.  Saddam  Hussein's  appetite 
for  power  and  conrjuesl  will  only  grow. 
To  paraphrase  a  popular  television 
commercial,  we  can  stop  him  now.  or 
we  can  stop  him  later. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  cochaired  the 
Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus 
for  the  last  8  years.  During  that  time  I 
have  attended  dozens  of  hearings  and 
listened  to  hundreds  of  witnesses  out- 
lining human  rights  abuses  all  over  the 
globe  Much  of  the  testimony  has  been 
graphic  and  disturbing.  But  none  has 
approached  the  horror  described  during 
the  hearing  I  chaired  in  October  outlin- 
ing the  atrocities  the  Kuwaiti  people 
have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Iraqi 
Invaders. 

The  witnesses— many  eyewitnesses- 
described  the  most  sadistic,  cruel,  bar- 
baric, brutal,  and  vicious  program  of 
torture  and  repression  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Kuwait  that  can  be  imagined 

The  litany  of  horror  perpetrated  on 
the  Kuwaitis  by  the  Iraqi  soldiers  bog- 
gles the  mind:  Mutilation— including 
castration,  gouging  out  of  eyes,  pulling 
out  of  fingernails  and  toenails,  cutting 
out  of  tongues  and  slicing  off  of  ears, 
ripping  out  of  hair  and  beards  with 
pliers,  and  the  application  of  electric 
shock,  red-hot  iron.s.  and  lighted  ciga- 
rettes to  sensitive  parts  of  the  body. 

Rapes  and  sexual  assaults  on  women 
of  all  ages,  including  the  brutal  rape  of 
young  teenage  women  in  front  of  their 
mothers  and  fathers; 

Murder  of  babies  in  the  neonatal 
wards  of  Kuwaiti  hospitals  by  stripping 
the  wards  of  incubators  and  other 
equipment  essential  for  the  babies"  sur- 
vival; and 

Murder  and  summary  execution  of 
men  in  front  of  their  entire  families. 
and  the  random  murder  of  innocent  ci- 
vilian Kuwaitis  for  the  most  minor  rea- 
sons or  for  no  reason  at  all. 

One  witness.  Mr.  Speaker,  said  that 
the  Iraqi  soldiers"  respect  for  human 
life  is  so  negligible  that  they  make 
bets  on  how  many  breaths  a  Kuwaiti 
will  take  between  the  time  he  is  shot 
and  the  time  that  he  dies. 

A  female  Kuwaiti  doctor  testified  to 
the  barbaric  rapes  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  Iraqi  soldiers  stole  her  hospitals 
blood    supply    and    she    watched    help- 


lessly as  a  young  woman  bled  to  death 
shortly  after  childbirth.  She  said: 

As  a  mother.  I  can  share  each  woman's 
horrors,  as  a  doctor.  1  abhor  the  forced  de- 
struction of  medical  capabilities  which  has 
cost  human  lives:  as  a  human  being.  I  am  en- 
raged to  know  that  other  human  beings  pos- 
sess such  brutality  and  willingness  to  inflict 
pain  and  suffering  on  others.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  those  courageous  people  still  in  occu- 
pied Kuwait  who  must  a^-al  with  the  savage 
behavior  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  troops. 
The  pain  and  anguish  of  these  people  must  be 
alleviated-  In  a  world  that  cares  about 
human  rights  and  standards  of  civilized  con- 
duct, how  can  we  stand  by  and  watch  this 
continue'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  nation  on 
Earth  more  firmly  committed  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  than  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  are  looked  to  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  for  oppressed  people 
everywhere.  We  do  not.  as  do  many 
others  who  claim  to  be  civilized,  look 
the  other  way  as  the  rights  of  our  fel- 
low human  beings  are  trampled  in  the 
dust.  And  we  cannot  and  will  not  look 
the  other  way  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly and  correctly  warned  that  if 
the  United  States  fails  to  stand  by  and 
implement  the  resolutions  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  repel  Iraqi  aggression, 
the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  any  future  aggression  will  be 
destroyed  and  that  organization,  like 
its  predecessor,  the  League  of  Nations, 
will  be  consigned  to  the  dustbin  of  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  the 
beacon  of  hope  to  create  a  future  world 
dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
protection  of  the  basic  rights  of  every 
single  human  being.  If  we  now  turn  our 
backs  on  the  suffering  of  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Kuwait,  our  chance  to 
lead  the  world  toward  that  future  will 
be  destroyed  and  the  barbarism  and 
brutality  of  all  the  Saddam  Husseins, 
which  has  dominated  so  much  of 
human  history  for  so  long  now,  will 
prevail.  We  must  not  allow  that  to  hap- 
pen, Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  support  our 
President. 

n  1740 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Tauzin]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
debate,  as  constitutionally  we  must, 
the  issue  of  congressional  authority  for 
our  Commander  in  Chief  to  make  war- 
to  use  the  great  forces  of  our  Armed 
Services  in  support  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council's  demand  that  Saddam 
Hussein  abandon  his  illegal  invasion  of 
Kuwait. 

As  we  individually  and  collectively 
weigh  this  awful  decision.  I  believe  it 
important  to  examine  the  genesis  of 
this  controversy— and  I  am  reminded  of 
the  admonitions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  California,  to 
feel  passionately,  as  we  debate.  He  is 
correct.  N^Tiile  we   must  act  carefully 
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and  deliberately  we  cannot  escape  the 
deeply  felt  and  often  confiicting  emo- 
tions which  weight  the  hearts  of  every 
American  today.  Let  us  strip  this  thing 
down  to  its  basics. 

Saddam  Hussein  did  not  invade.  Ku- 
wait to  capture  its  cotton  fields.  He 
launched  his  aggression  to  capture  its 
oilfields  and  its  oil  wealth. 

And  we  did  not  deploy  our  military 
forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  protect 
Saudi  Arabia's  great  cotton  fields  We 
deployed  to  prevent  Saddam  Hussein 
from  gathering  under  his  unreliable 
control  those  massive  Saudi  and  .^ab 
Emirate  oil  fields  that  would  have  ef- 
fectively provided  to  this  one  man. 
control  of  over  one-half  of  the  entire 
world's  supply  of  oil. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  and  27 
other  partner  nations  have  joined  us  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  for  one  overriding  rea- 
son—and it  is  not  the  price  of  cotton  or 
even  the  price  of  oil:  It  is  the  security 
of  oil— like  it  or  not— the  fuel  that 
drives  the  economies  of  both  the  free 
and  not-so-free  world. 

And  so  today  men  and  women  from 
Louisiana  and  from  across  America 
stand  poised  on  the  edge  of  war  to  fight 
for  oil— men  and  women  from  Louisi- 
ana who  would  much  prefer  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  Louisi- 
ana helping  to  provide  our  Nation  with 
a  homemade  energy  security  are  in- 
stead in  battle  gear  defending  someone 
else's  oil  fields. 

And  so  here  is  my  passion.  To  each  of 
you  who  with  me  agonize  over  the  best 
way  to  settle  this  thing  peacefully.  I 
ask  you — where  were  the  votes  when  it 
was  time  to  decide  whether  we  would 
produce  here  at  home  the  energy  sup- 
plies we  required''  When  it  was  time  to 
decide  on  moratoria  against  offshore 
drilling  in  America,  did  you  not  see  the 
danger  of  reliance  on  Persian  Gulf  Oil'' 
When  it  was  time  to  consider  explo- 
ration of  our  Alaskan  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Reserve  [ANWR].  did  you  turn 
a  deaf  ear — preferring  to  heed,  instead, 
the  voice  of  America's  environmental 
extremists''  When  it  was  time  for  a  sen- 
sible nuclear  energy  policy  for  Amer- 
ica, did  you  instead  applaud  the  deci- 
sion to  shut  down  the  $5  billion,  newly 
constructed,  Shoreham  nuclear  facil- 
ity'' When  it  was  time  to  write  tax  pol- 
icy did  you  join  in  efforts  to  penalize 
domestic  drilling— to  make  it  more 
profitable  for  America's  companies  to 
drill  for  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  rather 
than  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico''  Did  you 
prefer  to  see  our  Louisiana  workers  un- 
employed. So  desperate  for  work  that 
many— many  more  proportionately 
than  any  in  America — surrendered 
their  steel  work  helmets  and  donned 
instead  a  military  one. 

Is  it  more  than  wrong  that  Louisiana 
now  fields  more  reservists  and  National 
Guard  troops  proportionately  than  any 
other  State?  Men  and  women— who. 
with  just  a  little  help  with  a  rational 
American  energy   policy,   could   be  in- 
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stead  working  here  in  America  and 
daily  building  an  energy  security  that 
did  not  depend  upon  Saddam  Hussein 
or  the  sheiks  in  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

How  sad  it  Is  that  we  never  seem  to 
learn  That  the  oil  embargo  of  the 
I970's  and  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  of  the 
early  1980s  are  so  quickly  forgotten. 
How  many  young  people  will  we  now 
sacrifice  because  somebody  valued  an 
Alaskan  caribou  over  our  own  energy 
security  and  over  our  own  children'' 

I  will  vote  to  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  United  Nations.  I  believe 
a  united  America  and  a  credible  threat 
of  force  is  still  the  best  chance  for 
peace — the  best  chance  to  convince 
Saddam  Hussein  that  he  cannot  suc- 
ceed. But  I  am  passionately  angry  that 
it  has  come  to  this  And  I  am  more 
than  ever  determined  that  this  time  we 
learn  and  that  we  act  so  that  maybe  it 
will  never  come  to  this  again. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Kansas  [Mr  Roberts]. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr  Speaker,  first,  a 
personal  observation.  Some  years  ago. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Viet  Nam  Memorial 
at  Fort  Hays  Stale  University.  Sitting 
in  the  audience  were  the  parents  and 
loved  ones  of  the  Fort  Hays  alumni 
who  lost  their  lives  in  that  conflict. 

I  told  them  that  their  young  men  did 
not  die  in  vain,  for  this  country  had 
learned  a  tragic  lesson— that  never 
again  would  we  go  to  war  and  commit 
American  troops  in  combat  in  foreign 
lands  where  military  victory  was  ruled 
out  and  where  that  commitment  was 
not  supported  by  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  representatives. 

I  further  went  on  to  say  that  vir- 
tually every  President  has  had  to 
weigh  the  terrible  burden  of  commiting 
troops  to  war  and  that  Congress  should 
also  assume  the  responsibility  and 
gravity  of  that  judgment  should  such  a 
situation  arise  again 

Mr  Speaker,  albeit  much  too  late  in 
this  Members  judgment,  we  are  assum- 
ing our  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  I  believe  this  debate  and  vote  has 
been  and  will  be  historic  and  will  serve 
this  institution  well. 

My  colleagues,  it  Is  obvious  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  wants  war  and 
that  we  hope  and  pray  that  any  late 
diplomatic  effort.s  will  prove  success- 
ful While  we  do  not  want  military  ac- 
tion, what  if  that  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  our  goals  in  the  Mideasf 

The  President's  ability  for  advancing 
the  case  for  American  involvement 
notwithstanding,  what  are  the  stakes 
80  important  as  to  endanger  American 
Uvea'' 

Simply  put.  we  must  stop  Saddam 
Hussein  We  are  not  starting  a  war, 
Saddam  Hussein  has  already  done  that. 
This  was  1930's  style  aggession  in  the 
heart  of  the  world's  energy  supplies 
Additional  time  for  sanctions  and  di- 


plomacy perhaps  but  that  same  time 
buys  Saddam  credibility  and  we  are  al- 
ready seeing  cracks  in  the  free  world 
alliance  The  P'rench  may  be  willing  to 
put  a  Mideast  summit  and  the  Pal- 
estinian issue  on  the  negotiating  table. 

And.  the  American  people  are  hesi- 
tant to  go  to  war  unless  they  can  see  a 
clear  and  present  purpose  and  danger 
in  their  daily  lives  For  instance,  if  we 
delay  and  sanctions  and  so-called  di- 
plomacy do  not  work— the  chances  are 
dramatically  increased  that  Saddam 
may  control  half  of  the  world's  oil  re- 
serves and  the  power  to  manipulate 
production,  shortages,  economic  panic 
and  extortion  of  the  free  world  The  po- 
tential for  misery  and  human  suffering 
is  tremendous. 

Understandably.  I'm  not  sure  we 
should  not  adopt  a  policy  of  blood  for 
oil  To  be  sure,  this  country  has  a  lot  of 
soul  searching  to  do  about  our  lifestyle 
and  our  consumption  of  foreign  oil 
But.  my  colleagues,  let's  change  the 
definition  of  •oil"  to  what  it  really  is— 
the  gasoline  and  diesel  that  enables  us 
to  produce  food  and  fiber  for  this  coun- 
try and  a  troubled  and  hungry  world. 

One  of  my  constituents  in  the  truck- 
ing business  told  me  last  weekend  that 
he  has  already  paid  $210,000  more  in 
fuel  prices  during  the  past  several 
months;  that  is  a  tax  levied  by  Saddam 
Hussein  for  him  in  turn  to  build  his 
war  machine  in  an  even  more  deadly 
force  for  international  blackmail. 

The  Overseas  Development  Council 
has  estimated  that  if  stability  is  not 
returned  to  the  gulf.  137  countries 
around  the  world  could  see  their  an- 
nual fuel— not  oil,  fuel— bills  rise  any- 
where from  $100  to  $300  billion.  That 
would  have  devastating  effects  espe- 
cially in  the  Third  World. 

If  Saddam  consolidates  power  and 
diesel  gasoline  and  fuel  doubles  and  tri- 
ples In  price,  the  cost  of  putting  a  crop 
in  the  ground,  harvesting  it  and  provid- 
ing it  to  our  farm  to  market  chain  be- 
comes questionable.  My  friends,  we  are 
talking  about;  Rationing  of  essential 
fuel  supplies  and  food,  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  food  to  our  dis- 
advantaged and  poor,  and  an  abrupt 
halt  to  our  ability  to  prevent  malnutri- 
tion and  hunger  throughout  the  world 
and  here  at  home. 

These  are  not  economic  problems, 
these  are  problems  of  human  misery 
and  suffering,  food  stamps  will  not  pur 
chase  the  basic  needs  of  poor  families 
The  American  farmer,  hard  pressed 
today,  will  be  denied  essential  fuel  to- 
morrow 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
see  that  Hussein  could  line  up  other 
Arab  oil  producing  countries  and  with 
the  European  Common  Market  supply 
ing  the  food  and  Hussein  being  the  Nas- 
ser of  the  1990's  supplying  the  oil. 
Third  World  countries  would  have  no 
option  but  to  rely  on  that  axis  for  their 
food  supply.  And.  what  do  we  do  for  a 
farm  policy  with  the  Asian  market  de- 


pendent upon  Arab  oil.  the  Third  World 
blackmailed  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
free  fall" 

.My  colleagues,  these  downside  risks. 
this  potential  for  human  suffering  and 
misery,  must  be  considered.  How  do  we 
avert  this'' 

Now.  some  of  my  colleagues  said  the 
choice  is  war  now  or  patience  with 
sanctions  and  diplomacy  Sanctions  are 
not  working  now  to  the  extent  they 
will  prove  effective  in  getting  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  And.  according 
to  the  CIA  report  by  Director  William 
Webster  and  the  information  that  has 
been  provided  to  us  by  Chairman 
AsPiN.  it  is  highly  doubtful  they  will 
work  in  time.  Time  is  not  on  our  side. 
We  already  see  the  possible  breakup  of 
the  alliance  of  nations  which  brings  us 
to  diplomacy 

And.  here  we  have  a  paradox  of  enor- 
mous irony,  people  in  this  body  who 
wish  to  negotiate  do  not  want  and 
should  not  want  to  even  consider  or 
discuss  what  Saddam  wants  to  put  on 
the  table— a  Mideast  summit  on  the  fu- 
ture of  Palestine.  If  you  are  going  to 
solve  the  gulf  crisis  by  diplomacy, 
what  do  you  talk  abouf  Saddam's 
price  IS  the  future  of  Israel  Do  we  real- 
ly want  to  go  down  that  road''  The 
French  may  already  be  taking  that 
road.  Do  we  want  that  debate,  those 
diplomatic  efforts'' 

It  would  be  my  preference,  that  in 
the  spirit  of  Camp  David  and  past 
peacemaking  efforts,  this  Congress 
should  and  will  do  what  we  can  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  Mideast  and 
that  means  considering  options  dif- 
ferent than  the  status  quo.  I  don't 
know  how  else  we  will  help  solve  the 
Palestinian  question. 

But.  not  now,  not  negotiating  with 
Saddam  Hussein  of  all  people.  If  we 
delay  for  sanctions  that  have  very  lit- 
tle if  any  chance  to  work  and  for  so- 
called  diplomacy  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  simply  means  selling  out  Is- 
rael, we  will  increase  the  chances  of 
war  and  loss  of  life  on  a  massive  scale 
If  I  thought  patience  and  sanctions  and 
negotiating  with  Saddam  Hussein  on 
the  Palestinian  issue  would  bring  peace 
and  save  American  lives,  I  would  sup- 
port it 

I  do  not  question  the  integrity  or 
conviction  of  those  that  do.  But.  some- 
one must  consider  the  practical  effect 
of  what  may  happen  as  a  consequence 
of  those  actions  and  assume  respon- 
sibility The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  and  he  merits  our  support  as 
the  best  chance  for  peace. 

n  1750 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  ATKINS]. 

Mr  ATKINS  Mr  Speaker,  when  a 
nation  is  on  the  brink  of  war.  her  lead- 
ers search  for  just  the  right  words  of 
inspiration  to  give  comfort  to  the 
mothers   and    fathers   who    must   send 


their  children  to  a  far  off  place,  know- 
ing that  many  of  them  might  never  re- 
turn. You  hope  you  can  make  the  cause 
sound  just  and  you  try  to  find  a  way  to 
explain  why  still  one  more  generation 
must  be  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
war 

Those  who  would  have  us  go  to  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  promised  us  that  war 
is  necessary  to  establish  a  new  world 
order.  But  what  good  is  it  for  us  to 
emerge  from  a  40-year-long  cold  war  if 
our  new  world  order  consists  of  an  end- 
less series  of  conflicts  in  the  Third 
World  where  the  expectation  is  that 
America  will  commit  her  troops  and 
her  resources  to  each  war''  If  Ameri- 
cans begin  to  die  to  make  an  example 
of  Saddam  Hussein,  can  we  honestly 
say  that  a  more  peaceful  and  more  sta- 
ble Middle  East  will  rise  from  the 
ashes''  Can  we  really  defend  the 
premise  that  all  other  means  to  finding 
a  solution  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
been  exhausted  and  that  our  only  re- 
course is  death  and  destruction"' 

Saddam  Hussein  has  indeed  commit- 
ted heinous  acts.  His  acts  of  genocide 
and  his  acts  of  cruelty  predate  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait.  This  man  is  barbaric. 
He  ought  not  to  govern.  He  ought  not 
to  be  accorded  the  respect  of  civilized 
nations  anywhere.  Most  of  all  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  rewarded  with  US  aid 
while  he  was  killing  his  own  people. 
But.  as  we  set  about  destroying  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves. Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
innocent  civilians— women,  children. 
farmers,  workers— will  perish  violently 
long  before  we  get  the  retribution  we 
seek.  And.  just  how  many  of  our  own 
citizens  must  die  because  we  lost  the 
patience  for  diplomacy  or  because  we 
doubted  the  resolve  of  our  allies  or  be- 
cause economic  sanctions  didn't  work 
fast  enough. 

I  am  fascinated  when  I  hear  military 
experts  talk  of  surgical  strikes;  of  an 
air  force  that  can  wreack  havoc  with- 
out doing  ourselves  much  injury.  But. 
the  harm  we  do  will  haunt  us  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  The  destruction, 
the  bitterness,  and  the  confusion  will 
linger  long  after  our  planes  fly  home 
and  the  cost  will  be  enormous  far  into 
the  future. 

The  Middle  East  is  an  arena  fraught 
with  rivalries  and  shifting  alliances 
that  have  bedeviled  us  for  years.  Eight 
years  ago  we  thought  we  would  bring 
order  to  Lebanon.  We  were  so  sure  that 
we  could  put  our  battleships,  cruisers, 
and  destroyers  off  the  coast  of  Beirut; 
station  a  contingent  of  Marines  near 
the  city,  fly  in  fighter  aircraft  and  that 
we  could  prevail.  Those  Marines  had 
the  latest  maps  and  night-vision  equip- 
ment just  as  our  troops  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia do  today.  We  were  so  sure  Amer- 
ican morality  and  a  desire  for  peace 
would  win  out. 

But.  we  know  what  happened.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-one  Marines  died. 
We  exited  Lebanon  stunned,  anguished. 


and.  without  a  peaceful  resolution  with 
which  to  honor  their  memory.  And. 
today  we  find  ourselves  allied  with  yes- 
terday's madman— Asad  of  Syria.  For 
it  was  Asad.  who  brought  on  so  much  of 
the  destruction  of  Lebanon  because, 
like  Saddam  Hussein,  he  laid  claim  to 
his  neighbor's  lands.  And.  today,  that 
land  is  virtually  his.  'VV'hile  we  focus  on 
today's  enemy  in  Iraq,  we  ally  our- 
selves with  yesterday's  enemy  in  Syria. 
This  is  a  world  that  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  the  sheer  might  and  opti- 
mism of  America  we  ought  not  to  let 
more  people  die  before  we  learn  that 
awful  lesson. 

The  nightmare  that  exists  for  many 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  cannot  be  fixed  by 
a  war  we  wage.  We  could  go  in  and  do 
enormous  harm  to  Iraq.  But.  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  it  is  our  resources  and  our 
troops  and  our  resolve  that  will  be 
needed  to  rebuild  the  country.  And.  it 
will  cost  us  dearly.  It  will  be  an  Amer- 
ican President  who  comes  to  this  Con- 
gress to  ask  for  billions  of  dollars  to  re- 
build the  country  we  have  decimated. 
We  will  conclude  that  the  region  will 
be  that  much  more  unstable  with  the 
preeminance  of  Syria  or  Iran  absent  a 
strong  Iraq.  But.  there  is  no  Konrad 
Adenauer  waiting  in  the  wings  to  re- 
build a  ravaged  nation  after  the  allies 
withdraw. 

And.  at  the  end  of  the  war.  when  our 
quarrel  was  with  Saddam  Hussein,  will 
he  in  fact  suffer  a  just  end''  I  think  not. 
Marcos.  Duvalier.  Idi  Amin.  The  world 
IS  littered  with  dictators  who  brought 
their  nations  to  ruin,  who  did  grave 
harm  to  their  people  and.  paid  no  price 
for  their  cruelty.  Yet,  we  would  de- 
stroy a  nation  and  sacrifice  countless 
.'American  lives  to  get  at  a  single  crimi- 
nal. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  rise  today  in  op- 
position to  military  warfare  and  in  support  of 
continued  economic  warlare  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  cxjmmend  Speaker  Foley  for  responding 
to  the  requests  of  myself  and  several  other 
members  in  debating  this  vital  issue  and  as- 
serting the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  or  not  to  declare  war. 
I  ob)ect  to  the  Bush  administration's  charac- 
tenzation  of  January  15,  as  a  deadline  in 
which  all  diplomatic  and  sanction  options  must 
cease  and  military  depksyment  and  confronta- 
tion becomes  inevitable.  In  my  judgment,  the 
U.N.  resolution  authorizes  the  use  of  force — it 
does  not  mandate  a  war  and  neither  should 
we,  but  thie  authority  sought  in  the  House  this 
week  by  the  Bush  administration  seeks  to  use 
such  language  as  an  affirmative  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress. 

The  Iraqi  military  takeover  of  another  nation. 
Kuwait,  is  a  violation  of  the  most  basic  tenets 
of  international  law  and  human  decency.  But 
engaging   and   responding   with   an   offensive 
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military  aggression  at  a  possibte  cost  of  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  lives  wtien  other  op- 
tions have  not  been  provided  the  time  to  work 
is  wrong.  Offensive  military  action  shoukj  tie 
the  last  resort,  the  very  last  resort. 

Economic  sanctions  is  certainty  the  more 
humane  and  rational  approach  today  for  re- 
solving this  cnsis.  Economic  sanctKX«  will 
bnng  us  closer  to  a  more  permanent  resolu- 
tion of  ttie  conflict  wittxxit  ttie  tragic  results  of 
armed  conflict.  In  5  nx)nths,  sanctions  have  al- 
ready cut  off  over  90  percent  of  Iraq's  imports 
and  nearty  100  percent  of  its  exports.  Iraq  is 
suffering  a  50-percent  reduction  In  its  GNP  as 
a  result  of  the  sanctions.  If  Iraq  has  no  foreign 
currency  fiow  will  It  txiy  anything,  esp)e6ally 
replacement  parts  on  new  weapons?  No  coun- 
try can  sun^ive  isolation  of  this  severity  for  a 
prolonged  penod  of  time.  We  must  curb  the 
temptation  to  seek  instant  solutions,  imme- 
diate gratification  and  stay  ttie  course,  allow- 
ing sanctions  the  time  to  work.  As  history  has 
shown,  easy  answers  donl  provide  lasting  so- 
lutions. Success  in  achieving  worW  peace  de- 
mands patierx:e  and  fortitube. 

We  can  learn  from  our  brave  American  soi- 
diers  in  the  desert  who  have  demonstrated 
such  patierx:e  and  restraint  in  tt>e  face  of  irrv 
minenl  hostilities.  As  long  as  ttiey  remain,  they 
have  our  fxayers  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  patently  await- 
ing your  leadership  in  devekjping  a  natk)nal 
energy  piolicy.  As  we  tiead  into  the  2 1st  cen- 
tury, we  cannot  afford  the  economic  and  inter- 
national ramifications  of  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  This  failure  to  achieve  energy  irxJe- 
perKlence  is  a  senous  national  security  liabil- 
ity. We  cannot  allow  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
Amencan  lives  simply  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
oil  for  us  and  our  allies.  Irxleed.  it  Is  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  natwns  in  the  United 
States'  coalition  wtxjse  oil  dollars  have  been 
key  for  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  to  buiW  and 
equip  the  fourth  largest  army  in  the  worid. 
These  recycled  oil  profits  are  now  deployed 
against  the  United  States  because  of  the  fail- 
ure to  have  an  energy  polk:y  and  importantty 
to  stem  the  proliferation  of  advanced  conven- 
tional weapons  in  any  meaningful  way,  to  un- 
statite  governments  such  as  Iraq.  Worst  yet 
the  United  States  and  other  Western  nations 
sokj  Iraq  the  weapons — an  incredtole  irony. 

Clearly,  all  dipkynatk;  avenues  must  be  ex- 
hausted and  ecoTKimic  sanctrons  must  be  al- 
lowed to  become  fully  effective  laefore  we 
shouW  even  consider  tfie  use  of  offensive  mili- 
tary force.  The  fact  that  Saddam  Hussein  is 
intractible  is  not  an  adequate  reason  for  offen- 
sive action  when  other  means  are  available 
and  working,  not  immediate  gratification,  but 
given  a  reasonabte  anxxjnt  of  tin:ie  we  can  at- 
tain the  goal  of  nxjving  Iraq  from  Kuwait  with 
proportionate  action  and  measured  reasonatjie 
actions,  not  an  easy  path  but  one  that  is  con- 
sistent with  our  values  and  commitment 

It  Is  vital  to  our  Natk)n  and  the  worid  ttiat  we 
exercise  patience  and  courage  at  this  critical 
point  In  our  history.  Now  is  not  time  to  atian- 
don  the  path  of  diplomacy  and  attempt  a  dan- 
gerous shortcut  through  the  thk*et  of  contu- 
sion and  death  that  exists  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  5aeld 
myself  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have  maarkMl 
about  the  seriousness  of  thlB  dstMlte 
and  discussion.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
finer  example  of  democracy  at  work 
than  the  people's  representatives  car- 
rying out  their  responsibility  in  an 
open  debate  such  aa  todays.  Our  de- 
mocracy provides  an  opportunity  for 
its  elected  officials  to  be  heard  on  is- 
sues of  such  serious  importance.  One 
has  to  consider  all  aspects  of  our  Gov- 
ernments  decisionmaking,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  people,  our  constituents, 
of  families  and  friends  who  have 
watched  this  debate  and  who  will  con- 
tinue to  watch  this  debate  who  have 
been  moved  in  a  variety  of  ways  de- 
pending on  their  experiences,  their  re- 
lationships, and  their  desires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  common  thread 
with  all  of  us  is  that  we  eschew  vio- 
lence, now  and  in  the  future.  We  all 
hope  to  resolve  this  crisis  peacefully. 

D  1800 

I  am  as  an  elected  Representative 
and  a  first  generation  Member.  Most  of 
our  families  were  immigrants  at  one 
time  or  another  and  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  made  their  contributions  to 
the  greatness  of  this  country  to  its  val- 
ues, to  the  great  system  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Their  contributions  were  made 
by  hard  work,  by  vision,  by  determina- 
tion, by  a  commitment  to  a  better  life. 
And  they  sacrificed.  Yes.  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  institution  people 
were  skeptical  about  whether  or  not  we 
the  people's  representatives  would  ever 
have  the  ability,  the  determination, 
and  the  capability  to  rule  ourselves  as 
a  free  democracy.  The  skeptics  said  we. 
the  common  people,  would  never  have 
that  cap>ability. 

Yet  Americans  from  all  over  the 
world  have  demonstrated  in  these  200 
years  plus  of  our  great  Nation  that  we 
have  done  very  well.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  people  or  a  nation  that  has  achieved 
for  its  own  people  more  in  terms  of  lib- 
erty and  values  and  economics  and  the 
things  in  life  that  provide  for  a  better 
future  for  our  families  than  the  Amer- 
ican people  have,  nor  who  have  unself- 
ishly provided  of  their  wealth,  and  of 
their  lives,  through  their  sacrifices,  to 
try  to  help  other  people  in  the  world, 
whether  they  were  starving  or  in  trou- 
ble. I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  history 
of  man  there  is  as  good  a  record  as  the 
one  made  by  the  people  of  this  country 

I  am  proud  of  that  All  those  sac- 
rifices came  from  the  people,  starting 
with  the  shot  that  was  heard  around 
the  world,  the  great  war  that  pitted 
brother  against  brother.  World  War  I, 
at  the  time  when  I  was  born,  and  World 
War  II,  in  which  I  served. 

In  each  of  these  conflicts,  there  were 
the  people  who  died  and  families  which 
made  8a<;rl flees 

Today,  I  think  of  those  Americas,  as 
well  as  those  Americans  who  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  here  and  not  lose 
the  sense   of  value   that   we  all   share 


with  regard  to  our  Nation  but  also  to 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  would 
like  to  live.  This  view  Includes  our 
commitment  to  freedom,  democracy 
and  fundamental  human  rights  It  is  a 
view  that  contributed  to  our  sense  of 
value  that  the  peoples  of  Africa,  East- 
ern Europe,  and  Latin  America  should 
not  become  subjects  of  colonialism 
that  they  should  have  the  right  to  rise 
and  be  independent  and  sovereign  and 
strike  off  their  shackles  and  make 
their  own  free  determinations. 

Americans  have  died  and  sacrificed 
to  see  that  our  value  system  and  the 
rule  of  law  exist 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
OBEY).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  has  expired. 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  an  additional  I'-a  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  without 
that  sacrifice,  the  world  would  be  a 
jungle.  It  would  be  unsafe  for  every- 
body. 

Today.  Members  can  say.  "Look,  this 
is  a  tough  decision.  We  don't  want  to 
lose  any  lives,  and  we  don't  want  to  go 
to  war.  Lets  not  do  it  today.  Let's  do 
it  next  week.  Let's  put  the  siege  on. 
and  let's  wait.  We  can  let  sanctions 
run.  Let's  wait  and  find  out." 

So  sanctions  stay  in  place.  So  what? 
All  these  other  things  happen.  So 
what?  What  happens,  of  course,  is  that 
Saddam  Hussein  becomes  even  more 
ambitious,  gains  monumental  strength 
and  perhaps  even  more  emboldened.  At 
some  point  we  are  going  to  have  to  face 
the  decision  that  many  want  to  avoid 
today.  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that 
this  decision  must  be  made  today,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  use  diplomacy,  we 
cannot  afford  to  tie  the  military  aspect 
of  our  diplomacy  behind  our  back 

We  have  been  successful  in  this  re- 
spect to  date  because  the  military 
threat  was  credible.  We  have  had  and 
continue  to  have  the  manpower  there. 
Saudi  Arabia  was  saved,  and  the  hos- 
tages were  released.  But  I  guarantee 
that  if  we  let  this  deadline  go  by,  noth- 
ing will  happen.  There  is  no  incentive 
No  matter  what  kind  of  sanctions  we 
put  in,  no  matter  whether  there  Is  star- 
vation, he  is  going  to  stay  right  there 
in  Kuwait  and  decide  what  else  he  can 
do,  because  he  knows  that  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  he  will  con- 
clude that  we  do  not  mean  what  we 
say  He  will  just  go  ahead  and  do  what- 
ever he  wants,  and  at  some  point  in 
time.  I  guarantee  we  will  have  to  act 

This  is  :ust  based  on  my  own  exr>eri- 
ence.  after  watching  my  fellow  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  millions  of  whom  served 
in  World  War  II.  and  who  suffered  and 
sacrificed  because  some  leaders  did  not 
act  as  decisively  as  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tell  my  friends  that  it 
hurts  me  to  say  this,  but  the  time  is 
now.  not  6  months  from  now  and  not  a 
year  from  now    I  support  the  Mlchel- 


Solarz  resolution  to  give  the  President 
that  authority. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  laced  today 
with  a  very  ditticult  decision  We  must  decide 
whettier  or  not  to  aulhonze  the  President  to 
use  military  (orce  to  implement  the  UN  reso- 
lutions and  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  And  we 
must  make  this  decision  knowing  that  it  we 
say  yes  to  (orce  after  all  other  means  have 
been  exhausted,  this  represents  our  best 
charvce  to  avoid  war  Conversely,  if  we  say  not 
now  and  maytx;  later,  this  could  be  the  ap- 
peasement ot  the  1 990's 

I  tjelieve  that  the  President's  decision,  and 
that  of  our  allies  arx)  friends  throughout  the 
workj.  to  stand  firm  against  Iraq's  takeover  of 
Kuwait  was  and  is  necessary  and  correct  Iraqi 
aggression  has  already  had  negative  corv 
sequences  for  the  world  economy,  tor  the 
prospect  of  stability  m  the  Middle  East,  includ- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  Arab-israeli  problem, 
arid  puts  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
play  a  constructive  role  m  the  future  to  a  se- 
vere lest 

There  is  no  dispute  atxsut  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  Twelve  U  N  resolutions  and  the 
troops  of  28  nations  camped  m  the  desert  at- 
test to  the  depth  ot  international  concern  Ev- 
eryone from  the  French  to  the  Bangladeshes 
ttelieve  that  we  cannot  let  Iraqi  aggression 
stand 

Most  Americans.  I  believe,  agree  Now. 
however,  we  must  make  ttie  rrwst  difficult  de- 
cision ot  all  We  must  decide  whether  we  are 
willing  to  go  use  the  military  force  ol  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  get  Iraq  out  o(  Kuwait 

The  United  Nations  has  already  spoken  on 
this  question  The  Security  Council  has  agreed 
that  the  memt)ers  are  willing  to  use  all  pos 
sible  means  to  secure  Iraqi  withdrawal  But  we 
all  know  that  it  military  force  is  required,  it  is 
the  United  States  which  must  be  in  the  tore- 
front  It  IS  therefore  crucial  that  the  Congress, 
representing  the  American  people,  be  heard 

For  the  last  b  months  we  and  the  other 
memt>ers  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Courv 
Oil  have  sought  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 
through  a  combination  of  economic  sanctions, 
international  isolation  and  the  threat  of  the  use 
ol  torce  However,  despite  a  doubling  ol  the 
initial  United  States  torce  deployment  to  a 
massive  400.000  and  agreement  by  the  inter- 
national community  that  it  woukj  use  torce  to 
dislodge  the  Iraqis,  there  has  been  little  irxiica- 
tion  trom  Saddam  Hussein  that  he  is  paying 
attention  I  would  argue  that  were  we  to  con- 
tinue tt>e  sanctions  lor  a  year,  we  might  lind 
ourselves  m  the  very  same  position  we  are  m 
today  But  by  then,  cynical  Iraqi  offers  ol  all 
manner  of  solutions — other  than  total  with- 
drawal— the  expense  ol  keeping  such  a  mas- 
sive force  in  the  desert  and  time  will  have 
eroded  international  resolve  Time  is  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein  s  side,  and  he  knows  it 

Our  best  chance  of  achieving  our  full  objec- 
tives and  full  implementation  of  ttie  U  N  reso- 
lution IS  now  The  days  tiefore  the  United  Na- 
tions deadline  are  the  moment  of  peak  lever- 
age, if  we  choose  to  use  it  I  believe  that  a 
strong  statement  from  the  US  Congress,  that 
we  t)ack  ttie  U  N  sanctions,  that  we  back  our 
President,  that  we  back  our  troops  m  the 
desert  is  the  best  hope  tor  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, the  best  hope  lor  peace 


No  one  wants  to  go  to  war.  Least  of  all. 
those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  horrors  of  the 
battlefield,  experienced  the  loss  of  comrades 
and  friends,  and  witnessed  the  devastation  of 
modern  armaments  can  produce.  Neither 
should  we  fool  ourselves  into  believing  that  we 
can  count  on  keeping  any  conflict  brief  or  the 
number  of  casualties  low  Military  force  must 
only  be  employed  when  vital  interests  are  at 
stake  and  when  all  else  fails 

What  we  must  accept,  is  that  all  else  may 
fail.  We  simply  must  face  this  reality  If  we  be- 
lieve  that  vital  American — and  international  in- 
terests are  at  stake — and  I  do.  we  must  tx 
willing  to  fight  tor  them. 

The  resolution  that  I  and  a  bipartisan  group 
of  colleagues  have  offered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  a  blank  check  It  gives 
the  President  the  authority  to  use  force,  only 
it  the  President  first  determines  that  he  has 
exhausted  all  diplomatic  means  of  achieving  a 
solution  and  it  continuation  of  the  process  can 
serve  no  purpose  It  permits  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican forces,  only  within  the  context  of  the  U  N 
resolution  and  consistent  with  our  Constitution. 

Our  intention  is  to  leave  no  question  in  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  mind  as  to  his  options.  The 
American  people  will  not  hand  him  a  way  out 

I  agree  with  those  who  define  this  moment 
as  a  determining  point  in  history  This  is  not  a 
rrxjment  for  handwnnging  and  halt  loaves.  It  is 
a  moment  to  stand  up  and  state  clearly  what 
we  believe  in  and  what  America  stands  for 
We  believe  m  peace,  human  rights,  and  the 
rule  of  law  in  international  affairs.  If  all  else 
fails,  we  must  be  willing  to  fight  for  what  we 
t)elieve  in. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Frost]. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  served  in  Congress  for 
12  years,  and  no  decision  that  I  have  made 
during  that  time  has  been  more  difficult  than 
the  one  I  must  make  this  weekend. 

After  careful  consideration.  I  have  decided 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Michei-Solarz  resolution, 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  use  all  nec- 
essary means  to  secure  Iraq's  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait  by  January  15  This,  ol  course,  in- 
cludes the  option  ol  using  military  force,  if  the 
President  determines  that  force  is  necessary 

I  hiave  supported  the  use  of  economic  sanc- 
tions dunng  the  past  5  months  and  have 
hoped  that  these  measures  would  be  sufficient 
to  convince  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave  Kuwait 
I  also  have  hoped  that  diplomatic  negotiations 
couk)  lead  to  a  peacelul  resolution  of  this  con- 
flict. Neither  sarKtions  nor  diplomacy  has  been 
successful 

It  IS  now  clear  that  Saddam  Hussein  will  not 
Dudge  unless  he  is  faced  with  the  imminent 
threat  of  military  action.  It  is  my  tx)p>e  tfiat  pas- 
sage ol  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution  will  finally 
convince  Saddam  Hussein  that  he  has  no  op>- 
tion  other  than  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  this  controversy.  Passage  of  the  reso- 
lution will  provide  President  Bush  with  an 
enormous  club  that  I  sincerely  hope  will  not 
have  to  be  used 

I  think  It  was  appropnate  for  Congress  to  act 
in  this  matler.  The  Consbtution  vests  in  Con- 
gress   the    auttxjrity    to    commit    the    United 


States  to  war.  Some  Presidents,  in  the  past, 
have  sidestepped  this  clear  constitutional 
mandate,  but  the  Amencan  people  have  a 
right  to  be  involved  in  any  decision  of  this 
magnitude,  and  the  way  to  involve  them  is 
through  congressional  debate  and  action. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  support  the  use  of  military 
torce  and  that  any  commitment  of  force  from 
this  fK)int  forward  has  been  done  in  accord- 
ance with  our  system  of  law. 

It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  war  will  not  occur 
I  hope  that  President  Bush,  armed  with  a  vote 
of  Congress  in  support  of  milrtary  action — if 
necessary,  will  go  back  to  the  bargaining  table 
and  force  Saddam  Hussein  to  wittxlraw  by 
diplomatic  means  Also,  i  hope  that  President 
Bush  will  now  give  economic  sanctions  some 
additional  time  to  work 

President  Bush  does  not  need  to  attack  on 
January  15  to  force  Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. Certainly,  he  can  now  communicate  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  the  American  people 
support  the  use  of  military  force — if  nec- 
essary— and  Saddam  Hussein  would  need  to 
tie  deat  and  blind  not  to  understand  that  a  dip- 
lomatic resolution  of  this  matter  is  m  his  own 
best  interest 

Saddam  Hussein  is  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  entire  Middle  East  and  is  a  threat  to  the 
political  and  economic  security  of  the  entire 
world  He  cannot  be  permitted  to  unilaterally 
violate  the  txirders  of  sovereign  nations  ot  the 
world  or  to  intimidate  his  neightxjrs  through 
other  military  threats. 

I  realize  that  not  everyone  in  the  24th  Con- 
gressional Dist'ict  will  agree  with  the  vole  I  am 
casting  this  weekend;  but,  I  (relieve  that  a  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  country  and  presents 
the  best  prospect  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
this  conflict. 

I  hope  and  piay  that  the  use  of  force  will  not 
be  necessary  and  urge  President  Bush  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  resolve  this  matter  short  ot  war. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
penllpman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Coleman] 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse 
in  support  of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution 
and  to  speak  to  the  district  I  represent  in  West 
Texas  It  IS  a  distnct  in  which  the  effects  of 
what  we  do  here  in  the  Congress  will  have  an 
immediate  impact.  Fort  Bliss.  TX,  has  already 
contributed  8.500  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  gulf.  El  Paso  is  a  city  with  a  long  and 
proud  military  history.  None  of  us  has  ever 
been  nxire  aware  than  we  are  today  of  that 
tradition  and  the  sacrifices  it  continues  to  re- 
quire. 

It  IS  because  of  those  associations  and  be- 
cause of  tfie  seriousness  of  these  decisions 
that  I  must  be  emphatic  and  clear  on  one 
point.  I  want  Saddam  Hussein  to  know  that  my 
vote  in  support  of  sanctions  as  our  first  option 
today  should  give  him  no  comfort,  satisfaction 
or  advantage.  We  do  not  show  a  weakness  of 
resolve  because  some  of  us  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  Preskjent  Bush  as  to  the  timing 
and  means  of  expelling  Iraqi  occupation  forces 
from  Kuwait.  No  one,  least  ol  all  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, should  misunderstand  what  we  are  doing 
here  in  the  Congress — we  are  describing  in 
different  voices  the   inevitable   evacuation   of 
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Kuwait  by   Iraq  and  Saddam  Hussein's  total 
defeat,  by  whatever  means. 

There  is  one  point  that  those  wtx)  are 
watching  this  debate  must  understand,  wtietfv 
er  they  are  at  home  in  El  Paso  or  Pecos.  TX, 
or  whether  ttiey  are  government  officials  in  an- 
other part  ot  the  world.  This  detjate  is  first 
about  the  responsibilities  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  our  Constitution. 
The  Congress  has  never  before  taken  a  vote  , 
the  result  of  which  is  to  rennove  itself  trom  the  : 
debate  and  at  ttie  same  time  to  give  one  man, 
the  President,  the  authonty  to  commit  our  mili- 
tary forces  to  offensive  action  at  any  time  m 
the  future.  In  200  years,  we  have  never  explic- 
itly given  away  that  prerogative,  we  have 
never  expressly  abdicated  our  responsibility — 
and  there  is  nothing  about  this  confrontation 
with  Iraq  that  says  we  should  do  so  now 

If  at  the  same  time  this  detaate  is  also  about 
going  to  war,  we  must  consider  that  issue  ac- 
cording to  our  consciences,  but  only  once  we 
have  discharged  our  duty  to  ttiose  we  rep- 
resent under  the  Constitution.  Those  wtx)  de- 
cide that  they  must  continue  to  stand  with  the 
President  while  meeting  our  unavoidable  re- 
sponsibility to  act  under  ttie  Constitution  may 
do  so  in  good  conscience.  I  have  decided  to 
disagree  respectfully  with  ttie  President  on  the 
tactics  for  defeating  Saddam  Hussein  I  am 
not  convinced  that  a  congressional  resolution 
that  gives  the  President  permission  to  use 
torce  will  result  in  Saddam  Hussein  leaving 
Kuwait  immediately,  before  January  15.  i99i 
If  I  were  so  convinced.  I  would  vote  wrth  Mr 
SOLARZ  and  Mr,  Michel. 

I  took  an  oath  last  weeK  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  take  solemnly  four  other  times  as 
well — that  in  discharging  the  duties  of  my  of- 
fice. I  will  "bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
Constitution"  and  in  so  doing,  defend  it 
ageinst  all  enemies,  foreign  ana  domestic.  My 
personal  constitutional  responsibdity  as  a 
Memtier  of  Congress  is  clear — this  institution 
IS  alone  responsible  for  voting  to  take  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Its  citizens  and  its  Armed  Forces, 
into  war 

I  have  great  respect  and  admiration  tor  wtiat 
President  Bush  has  achieved  thus  far  m  this 
cnsis  In  responding  to  Iraq's  indefensit)le  ag- 
gression, the  President  m  just  over  6  months 
lias  managed  a  policy  which  has  been  effec- 
tive and  which  fias  sought  to  unity  the  nations 
of  the  wortd  against  a  common  threat.  Corv 
gress  as  a  whole  admires  what  tfiat  policy  has 
achieved.  We  sakl  last  August  that  the  com- 
mitment ot  United  States  forces  to  ttie  region 
was  intended  to  deter  further  terntonal  incur- 
sions by  Iraq  and  it  has.  We  said  that  in 
arraying  a  multinational  torce  composed  of 
troops  from  28  natiors  and  in  uniting  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  through  sanctions  and  the  passage 
of  12  separate  resolutkxis,  we  wouW  den> 
onstrate  tfie  isolation  of  this  man  and  fus  dc- 
tatorship,  and  we  fiave  This  policy  has 
achieved  the  release  of  ttie  hostages,  taken 
by  Saddam  Hussein  in  cowardce.  Not  least, 
the  policy  to  date  has  restored  relative  stability 
to  tfie  world  economy  and  assured  ttiat  there 
IS  no  fundamental  disruption  in  ttie  supply  of 
energy  to  tfie  industnalized  and  developing 
nations. 

There  is  only  one  objective  tfiat  the  Presi- 
dents policy  has  not  achieved — the  evacu- 
ation of  Kuwait  by  Saddam  Hussein's  forces 
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By  any  measure,  it  should  have,  by  any  sane 
calculation.  Iraq  should  have  withdrawn  It 
faces  the  starvation  ot  its  people  and  military 
annihilation.  The  Governnnent  of  Iraq  is  obvi- 
ously Wind  and  inditterent  to  that  suftenng 
Perhaps  additional  diplomacy  nr«y  help  to  de- 
scribe the  far  more  terrible  consequences  ot 
war  In  my  )udgment,  in  combination  with 
sanctions  and  the  readiness  of  the  alliance  to 
attack  swiftly  and  |ointly,  there  is  still  room  for 
diplomacy 

The  fact  IS  that  Iraq  is  vulnerable  to  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  the  world  has  imposed 
against  it  The  Director  of  Central  intelligence 
has  stated  that  the  sarKfions  have  already 
txought  about  a  protourxj  weakening  ot  Iraq's 
basic  industry,  its  food  supply  and  that  they 
have  impaired  its  military  capability  Those 
sanctions  will  clearly  continue  to  do  real  dam- 
age to  Iraq's  economy,  more  and  rrwre  every 
day  ttiey  are  applied  The  point  of  diplomacy 
IS  not  to  negotiate — it  is  to  explain  that  these 
sanction  will  never  slacken 

There  is  arwther  point  to  t)e  made  about 
sanctions:  The  blockade  and  ttie  embargo  are 
supported  by  all  ot  our  allies  if  there  is  war, 
will  our  moderate  Arab  allies  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  that  partnership''  We  represent  what 
the  civilized,  united  nations  of  tfie  world  rep- 
resent in  this  crisis,  but  despite  the  inordinate 
contnbtition  of  our  men  and  women  in  the 
fiekJ.  we  are  only  one  nation 

Iraq's  invasion,  miscateulated  as  it  was.  out- 
rageous as  It  IS,  comes  amid  a  history  of  re- 
gional forces  which  no  one  understands. 
Questions  of  religion  and  shifting  borders  go 
t>ack  thousands  of  years  in  the  Middle  East 
No  military  victory  by  itsell.  no  matter  how 
thorough,  will  make  the  postwar  Middle  East 
a  rTx>re  secure  place  We  |ust  exhaust  all  the 
other  rneans  at  our  disposal  tx^tore  resorting 
to  force,  and  m  my  ludgmenl,  we  have  not  yet 
dor^  so 

The  choices  we  face  m  Congress  are 
choices  at  a  specific  point  m  time  I  can  only 
conclude  that  while  sanctions  may  not  remove 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait  by  themselves, 
a  policy  that  combines  them  with  continued 
diplomatic  pressure  by  our  allies  and  the 
threat  of  a  massive  military  attack  by  our 
forces  beginning  anytime  after  next  Tuesday, 
IS  better  now.  today,  than  a  policy  that  relies 
exclusively  on  war 

The  option  of  sinking  immediately  has  one 
undeniable  aspect  Once  a  war  is  started,  it 
cannot  be  stopped  at  the  exact  time  and  place 
we  may  want  it  to  stop  In  fact,  if  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should  ex- 
ercise his  discretion  m  tavor  of  an  offensive 
strike,  everything  that  is  important  to  us,  be- 
ginning with  tfie  lives  of  our  men  and  women 
in  service  lo  their  country,  says  that  we  must 
go  all-out,  to  the  finish  I  cannot  vote  to  go  to 
war  today  I  may  very  well  conclude  at  some 
later  date,  pertiaps  soon,  that  all  other  options 
fiave  been  exhausted  and  that  i  must  vote  to 
commit  us  to  the  use  of  force 

This  leads  me  to  a  last  point  To  those  who 
have  said  that  the  passage  of  time  works 
against  a  peaceful  wittxlrawai  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's forces  from  Kuwait,  I  must  disagree 
The  resolution  I  am  supporting  says  continue 
the  sanctions  It  does  not  say  that  President 
Bush  may  not  return  to  the  Congress  to  ask 
for  a  declaration  ot  war,  nor  even  that  he  may 


not  do  so  very  soon,  after  some  new  fxovo- 
cation  or  any  new  turn  of  events  The  meeting 
m  Geneva,  discouraging  as  it  was  to  all  of  us, 
was  not  the  last,  best  chance  for  peace  At 
least  until  tomorrow,  this  vote  is  a  last,  best 
chance  lor  peace  l  urge  each  of  you  to  vote 
(or  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution,  which 
keeps  the  sanctions  m  place — and  which  is 
consistent  with  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Staggers]- 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution 

Mr  Speaker,  many  issues  arise  in  the  face 
of  the  crisis  m  the  Persian  Gulf  the  imme- 
diate, tangible  issue  of  life,  lost  or  altered,  the 
more  distant  issue  of  the  makeup  of  a  post- 
conflict  Middle  East,  and  the  intangible  issue 
o(  the  United  Slates  place  m  the  eyes  ol  the 
world  as  we  enter  a  new  century 

We  must  tie  clear  that  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait IS  intolerable  m  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  And  we  must  be  equally  clear  in  main- 
taining that  there  will  be  no  linkage  between 
one  mans  hutKis  and  the  Palestinian  issue 

Saddam  Hussem  did  not  invade  Kuwait  to 
achieve  peace  m  the  Middle  East  Saddam 
Hussein  first  murdered  when  he  was  20  years 
old.  and  he  has  been  murdering  m  ever  great- 
er numbers  since  He  invaded  Kuwait  out  of 
frustrated  self-interest  and  paranoid  sense  of 
self-preservation  We  must  reverse  this  brutal 
and  illegal  action.  The  Hamilton  resolution  in- 
sists on  that  reversal 

To  this  point  in  time.  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
our  Nation  has  conducted  itself  in  the  face  of 
aggression,  and  I  applaud  President  Bush  lor 
his  display  ol  statecraft  m  uniting  the  world  to 
bring  sanctions  against  Iraq  The  President 
has  been  firm  but  p>atient.  and  I  rise  today  to 
urge  him  to  continue  that  course 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  patience  and  courage  re- 
quired to  allow  the  sanctions  adequate  time  to 
work  shoukl  pay  great  dividends  The  addi- 
tional time  sfiould  'je  used  to  insist  that  our  al- 
lies play  an  equal  role  The  unfairness  ot  a 
world  solution  sealed  solely  m  American  blood 
will  divide  Our  Nation  and  dilute  our  resolve  at 
home  and  in  the  international  community  The 
Hamilton  resolution  supports  this  course  of  ac- 
tion 

The  additional  time  will  also  allow  tor  this 
txxly  and  the  American  people  to  weigh  the 
costs  of  conflict  In  victory  and  in  defeat,  the 
costs  of  armed  conflict  are  high  The  cost  in 
terms  of  human  lite  is  obvious,  but  the  eco- 
nomic costs  must  be  raised  as  well  I  serve  on 
the  Veterans'  Committee.  Mr  Speaker,  and  I 
will  tell  you  that  we  are  not  adequately  taking 
care  of  our  veterans  from  past  wars.  What 
promises  can  we  fulfill  to  a  new  generation  of 
veterans''  I  am  afraid  of  the  answer  if  we  do 
not  know  that  specific  course  our  President 
wants  us  lo  take  Arxj  the  Hamilton  resolution 
does  not  rule  out  military  force,  but  it  asks  the 
President  to  inform  Congress  ol  the  specific 
course 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  should  do  what- 
ever IS  necessary  lor  those  wtx)  sacrifice,  but 
many  veterans  in  my  district  will  tell  you  that 
those  promises  sometimes  ring  hollow.  Words 


don't  buy  health  care,  dollars  do  And  the 
Amercan  people  deserve  to  be  told  how  many 
dollars  will  be  required  and  wfiere  ttiey  will 
come  from. 

No  American  will  turn  from  a  just  cause.  Mr. 
Speaker,  txjt  this  must  be  tfx>ught  out  tjefore 
if  IS  fought  out  We  do  not  teach  our  chikjren 
that  the  first  degree  of  resolution  is  force,  and 
we  do  not  condone  it  in  other  nations  Let  us 
have  the  patience,  the  wisdom,  and  the  cour- 
age ol  our  convictions  to  lead  by  example 

Let  tomorrows  generation  look  t>ack  and 
say  that  America  led  a  new  world  order  into 
the  21st  century  bravely  and  proudly,  a  bea- 
con of  justice  and  freedom.  Let  them  say  ttiat 
we  met  tfie  threat  ol  war  with  a  promise  of 
peace  Let  them  know  ttiat  we  were  willing  to 
bear  any  burden  and  p)ay  any  price,  but  that 
we  lifted  the  burden  witTiout  human  sacnfice 
Let  them  say  that  we  met  violence  with  intel- 
ligence and  intelligence  won 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr  Speaker,  let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution  is  a  declaration  of 
war,  a  war  without  announced  limits 
on  length  or  means,  a  war  whose  con- 
sequences we  cannot  know  and  whose 
costs  we  cannot  calculate.  Though  the 
resolution  skirts  around  the  words 
"declaration  of  war."  is  there  a  Mem- 
ber on  this  floor  who  doubts  that,  with 
this  vote,  we  are  delegating  to  the 
President  the  authority  to  commit  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  war  against  the  Iraqi  nation. 

The  Constitution  imposes  no  more 
solemn  and  terrible  obligation  on  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  Congress  than  the  power 
to  decleire  war.  The  Constitution  en- 
trusts us  with  an  authority,  which 
when  exercised,  has  as  its  inevitable 
consequence  the  death  of  Americans 
whose  number  we  know  not  now,  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  and  the  farms 
of  people  with  whom  we  have  no  quar- 
rel, of  children  left  without  parents, 
the  widower  bereft,  and  the  widow- 
weeping. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  state- 
ment on  the  horrors  of  war.  There  are 
times  when  the  press  of  events  leaves 
us  with  no  choice  other  than  to  fight. 
This  House,  after  due  consideration, 
committed  this  Nation  to  years  of  long 
and  bloody  warfare  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom against  the  Nazi  menace  and  when 
the  Japanese  treacherously  attacked 
us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  There  the  choice 
was  stark,  the  lines  were  drawn,  the  al- 
ternatives unacceptable  and  the  na- 
tional interest  allowed  us  no  other 
course  of  action. 

On  Friday,  January  U,  1991,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
persuaded  me  that  we  are  now  simi- 
larly situated  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
abdicate  my  obligations  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  until  I 
am  persuaded  beyond  doubt  that  we 
have  no  other  choice. 
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We  are  not  under  attack;  Iraq  has  not 
claimed  a  single  American  life;  it  occu- 
pies not  a  single  square  foot  of  Amer- 
ican soil;  we  do  not  need  its  oil  and  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  mother  or  father 
who  would  send  their  son  and  daughter 
into  battle  for  a  20-cent  differential  in 
the  price  of  regular  unleaded. 

Without  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  we 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  release 
of  the  American  hostages.  The  best  in- 
formation available  to  this  House  tells 
us  that  the  sanctions  are  slowly,  but 
surely,  eviscerating  the  Iraqi  economy 
and  thus  its  capability  to  wage  war. 
Diplomatic  initiatives  are  continuing 
and  we  still  have  opportunities  to  talk 
to  the  Iraqi  government.  Who  among 
us  now  can  say  that  they  will  end  with- 
out result?  I  share  the  frustrations  of 
everyone  in  the  lack  of  results  to  date, 
but  I  will  take  weeks  of  inconsequen- 
tial talk  anytime  over  weeks  of  a  bru- 
tal and  bloody  war. 

In  the  months  and  years  to  come,  I, 
like  everyone  else  in  the  Chamber,  will 
return  to  my  district  to  the  VFW  and 
Memorial  Halls,  to  the  town  meetings, 
the  churches,  to  the  living  rooms,  to 
the  covered  dish  suppers  and  fireman's 
halls.  I  do  not  want  to  see  names  on 
bronze  tablets  beneath  the  words  "In 
Memoriam,"  I  do  not  want  to  meet  the 
Gold  Star  mothers,  I  do  not  want  to 
hold  in  my  arms  the  orphaned  children 
of  the  reservists  now  in  the  desert,  I  do 
not  want  to  push  the  wheelchairs  into 
the  spaces  held  at  the  front  of  the  hall, 
until  I  can  say.  with  my  head  held 
high.  "We  had  no  other  choice.  Your 
sacrifice  was  for  this  Nation." 

D  1810 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  yielding 
time  to  me.  Of  course,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution. 

The  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution  is 
the  product  of  several  meetings  this 
week  among  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding the  Democratic  leadership,  and 
with  several  Senators  who  are  working 
on  a  similar  resolution  in  their  body 

CONTENT  OK  THK  KE.SOLITION 

This  resolution  is  a  short  and  simple 
statement: 

Paragraph  lai  commits  Congress  to 
ending  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

Paragraph  (b)  authorizes  the  use  of 
force  in  certain  instances  which  we  all 
recognize  as  important  and  for  which 
the  President  needs  flexibility. 

Paragraph  (o  puts  the  Congress  firm- 
ly behind  a  strategy  of  staying  the 
course  with  current  policy. 

Paragraph  (d)  pledges  full  and  contin- 
ued congressional  support  for  economic 
and  diplomatic  pressure  against  Iraq, 
for  maintaining  military  options,  and 
for  insisting  on  greater  burdensharing; 
and 
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Paragraph  (e)  is  a  statement  that: 
The  Constitution  requires  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  of  war:  Congress  does 
not  rule  out  at  a  later  time  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  other  authorization  of 
force;  and  Congress  will  consider  any 
Presidential  request  for  such  an  au- 
thorization expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  then,  is: 
A  statement  of  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  of  August  8.  1990;  a 
statement  of  support  for  the  strategy 
the  President  has  articulated  over  the 
last  several  months  to  try  lo  achieve 
these  objectives  through:  (a)  tough  eco- 
nomic sanctions;  (b)  diplomacy;  and  (o 
developing  a  credible  military  option; 
and  finally,  a  statement  of  support  for 
staying  the  course  with  the  current 
strategy. 

THE  ISSn;S  BEEORE  THE  CONGRESS 

Congress  and  the  President  are  unit- 
ed in  their  determination  to  see  Iraq 
dislodged  from  Kuwait.  We  differ  today 
not  on  the  ends  of  U.S.  policy,  but  on 
the  means  to  achieve  those  ends. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution  are  just  as 
serious  about  reversing  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion as  are  proponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's resolution.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Iraq  will  eventually  be  forced  to  leave 
Kuwait  one  way  or  another  Our  goals 
in  the  gulf  are  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  the  use  of  force,  if  our 
strategy  of  economic  and  diplomatic 
pressure  and  the  threat  of  war  do  not 
convince  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait.  Our  cur- 
rent strategy  is  working,  and  we 
should  not  shift  to  a  far  more  costly 
military  strategy  until  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  current  strategy  has 
failed. 

Congress  and  the  President  have 
agreed  that  force  should  not  yet  be 
used.  As  late  as  Wednesday.  Secretary 
Baker  stated  in  Geneva  following  his 
meeting  with  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister 
Aziz,  and  President  Bush  later  con- 
firmed, that  no  decision  has  been  made 
on  the  use  of  force. 

What  is  remarkable  today  is  that  the 
President  is  working  to  reverse  this 
strategy  that  he  put  into  place  with 
strong  support  from  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  The  President 
today  is  asking  for  prior  congressional 
approval  to  change  this  common  strat- 
egy at  any  time,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, without  coming  back  to 
the  Congress. 

What  does  this  mean^  I  am  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  President  is  not  se- 
rious about  his  own  strategy.  He  cer- 
tainly conveys  a  sense  of  impatience 
with  his  strategy.  What  disturbs  me  is 
that  he  and  his  resolution  point  us  to- 
ward war. 

I  see  two  principal  differences  be- 
tween the  resolution  supported  by 
President  Bush  and  the  Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution. 

WHO  MAKES  THE  DECISION  TO  W.^GE  WAR'' 

First,  the  issue  before  Members  is 
not   whether  we  resort  to   the   use  of 
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force,   but  who  decides  when  we   use 
force; 

The  resolution  President  Bush  sup- 
ports would  leave  this  decision  solely 
to  the  President.  The  only  constraint 
on  the  President's  jKitential  use  of 
force  would  be  that  he  must  report  to 
the  Congress  that  all  other  alter- 
natives to  force  have  been  exhausted. 
This  judgment  is  left  solely  to  the 
President; 

Under  the  President's  resolution. 
Congress  could  play  no  role  in  the  deci- 
sion to  use  force  after  January  15  Con- 
gress would  remove  itself  from  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  on  that  date.  To 
give  the  President  this  kind  of  total 
discretion  would  be  an  evasion  of  our 
constitutional  responsibilities; 

A  vote  for  the  President's  resolution 
means  Congress  gives  up  the  right  to 
decide  if.  when,  and  how  force  will  be 
used.  It  means  we  will  authorize  the 
President  to  wage  war  before  even  he 
has  made  a  decision  to  do  so.  Should 
Congress  give  the  President  unlimited 
discretion  to  start  a  war  at  a  future 
time,  and  under  circumstances  that 
cannot  be  foreseen''  I  do  not  think  we 
should. 

The  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution 
states  that  Congress  must  participate 
m  any  decision  to  initiate  hostilities  at 
the  time  when  that  decision  is  made.  It 
states  that  this  decision  must  be  made 
jointly  by  the  President  and  Congress. 
We  have  a  constitutional  responsibility 
to  participate  in  that  decision  when 
and  if  the  President  concludes  force  is 
necessary. 

If  the  President  concludes  that  offen- 
sive military  action  is  necessary,  he 
and  Congress  together  can  address  the 
facts  at  that  time  and  make  a  joint  de- 
cision. He  should  not  make  that  deci- 
sion alone.  Nor  should  Congress,  prior 
to  the  moment  of  decision,  give  the 
President  an  opien-ended  authorization 
to  use  force  at  a  date,  and  under  condi- 
tions, of  his  choosing; 

It  is  true  that  Congress  has  not  exer- 
cised its  constitutional  power  to  decide 
to  go  to  war  since  World  War  II.  The 
fact  that  this  power  has  fallen  into  dis- 
use does  not  mean  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist; 

It  is  also  true  that  Presidents  have 
sent  U.S.  forces  into  combat  without 
prior  congressional  approval  more  than 
200  times  in  our  history.  Most  of  these 
cases  involved  actions  to  protect  US 
citizens  or  property.  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  Presidents  must  have  the 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  such 
threats,  to  repel  attacks  on  U.S.  terri- 
tory, or  to  resfKind  to  other  emer- 
gencies. 

We  face  an  entirely  different  set  of 
circumstances  in  the  gulf.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  gulf  confronts  us  with  cir- 
cumstances and  issues  whose  signifi- 
cance clearly  rival  those  w"e  faced  on 
the  five  previous  occasions  when  Con- 
gress declared  war: 

Massive  armies  confront  each  other. 
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Armed    conflict    would    require    sus- 
tained and  massive  operations  involv 
Insr  several  nations. 

Conflict  could  result  in  thousands  of 
casualties  on  both  sides. 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction  might 
be  used;  and  conflict  would  have  enor- 
mous implications  for  our  relations 
with  the  Arab  world  and  the  security  of 
Israel. 

We  may  yet  decide  that  Iraq  cannot 
be  forced  out  of  Kuwait  without  mili- 
tary action.  Yet,  given  the  scale  of 
military  action  necessary  to  achieve 
this  objective;  the  human  and  diplo- 
matic implications  of  war.  and  the  ab- 
sence of  an  imminent  threat  to  Amer- 
ican lives.  Congress'  constitutional 
right  to  participate  in  a  decision  to  go 
to  war  can  and  should  be  respected  at 
the  time  the  President  seeks  to  go  to 
war. 

SHOULD  WE  STAY  THE  COURSE  WrTH  CURRENT 
POLICY? 

Second,  there  is  the  question:  Do  you 
stay  the  course  with  current  policy  or 
not? 

I  believe  there  are  three  arguments 
for  staying  the  course  with  current  pol- 
icy. 

First,  U.S.  strategy  is  working.  It  has 
produced  results. 

Iraq  has  been  isolated.  An  impressive 
international  coalition  has  been 
arrayed  against  Iraq  and  behind  the 
current  three-pronged  strategy  of  sanc- 
tions, diplomacy  and  threat  of  use  of 
force.  Twelve  UN.  Security  Council 
Resolutions  have  been  passed  in  sup- 
port of  this  strategy  since  August  2. 
1990.  Twenty-eight  countries  have 
joined  an  international  coalition 
arrayed  against  Iraq  based  on  this  pol- 
icy: 

Hostages  have  been  released 

The  original  threat  of  an  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Saudi  Arabia  has  disappeared. 

Oil  continues  to  flow 

Domestic  public  opinion  is  united  in 
Its  support  for  the  current  strategy. 
Where  differences  arise — and  domestic 
support  begins  to  fray— is  on  the  ques- 
tion of  changing  current  strategy  and 
setting  an  artificial  deadline  for  war. 

Economic  sanctions  have  begun  to 
bite,  albeit  slower  than  we  would  like. 

Iraq  Is  a  vulnerable,  one-product 
economy.  It  is  Isolated  and  land- 
locked. Experts  believe  that  sanctions 
will  reduce  Iraqi  GNP  by  an  estimated 
70  percent; 

CIA  Director  Webster  testified  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  December  5,  1990  that  sanctions 
were  seriously  damaging  the  Iraqi 
economy  More  than  90  percent  of  Im- 
ports and  97  percent  of  e.xp<jrts  to  Iraq 
have  been  stopped,  although  smuggling 
exists,  it  is  small  relative  to  Iraq's  pre- 
crisls  trade;  Iraqi  commercial  and  ci- 
vilian industrial  production  is  down  30- 
40  percent.  Factories  are  closing;  and 
sanctions  have  choked  off  Baghdad's  fi- 
nancial resources.  Iraq  is  losing  some 


$15  billion   of  foreign   exchange  earn- 
ings monthly 

Director  Webster,  in  a  .January  10, 
1991  letter  to  the  Congress,  does  not 
alter  his  earlier  assessment  that  sanc- 
tions are  working.  Where  the  January 
10  letter  differs  from  Webster's  Decem- 
ber testimony  is  in  its  assessment  of 
the  likelihood  that  these  hardships  will 
force  Ira(i  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait 

Webster  has  stated  that  economic 
hardship  'alone"  is  unlikely  to  compel 
Saddam  to  retreat  from  Kuwait  No 
one  has  ever  said  that  sanctions  alone 
are  guaranteed  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Ku- 
wait However,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  they  cannot  play  a  major 
role  in  helping  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. 

These  are  the  most  comprehensive 
and  effective  international  sanctions  in 
modern  history  By  all  accounts  they 
are  having  a  significant  impact  on  the 
Iraqi  economy.  They  stand  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success.  We  should  stay 
the  course 

Second,  our  current  strategy  is  bet- 
ter than  the  alternative  of  war. 

We  should  not  base  our  policy  on  the 
most  optimistic  military  scenario. 
There  are  no  guarantees  that  a  war 
will  be  won  quickly  or  easily  A  deci- 
sion for  war  must  take  into  account 
the  risks  that  conflict  will  be  drawn 
out.  with  all  the  implications  involved. 

An  extended  conflict  of  several  weeks 
or  months  would  involve  a  high  loss  of 
life.  Including  American  lives;  threaten 
to  divide  the  nation  and  the  inter- 
national coalition  we  have  pulled  to- 
gether in  support  of  present  policy, 
send  oil  prices  soaring  and  rattle  inter- 
national financial  markets,  put  a  se- 
vere strain  on  the  U.S.  budget;  and 
threaten  upheaval  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

War  at  this  time  would  substitute 
the  international  policy  of  sanctions 
with  a  largely  U.S.  operation.  The  U.S. 
has  three-quarters  of  the  fighting 
forces  in  the  region. 

War  at  this  time  would  place  the 
United  States  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict 
without  the  full  support  of  many  of  its 
coalition  partners.  Some  coalition 
partners  will  fight  only  in  Kuwait,  and 
not  in  Iraq;  other  coalition  partners 
will  rethink  participation  if  Israel  be- 
comes embroiled;  still  other  coalition 
partners  will  not  involve  their  ground 
troops  or  military  assets  in  offensive 
warfare;  and  still  other  coalition  part- 
ners have  refused  to  send  ground 
forces. 

In  short,  support  for  the  United 
States  from  coalition  partners  will  be 
questionable  in  the  case  of  hostilities. 

U.S.  interests  are  not  the  only  ones 
at  stake    It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask 
Why  should  this  be  an  American  war'' 

When  and  if  we  go  to  war  it  should  be 
crystal  clear  that  Iraq  is  going  to  war 
with  the  international  community,  not 
only  with  the  United  States.  Not  just 


American  lives  should  be  lost  in  com- 
bating Iraqi  aggression;  and 

The  international  character  of  the 
current  strategy  has  heightened  Iraq's 
sense  of  isolation.  It  has  undermined 
Saddam  Hussein's  efforts  to  portray 
the  crisis  as  a  crusade  aigainst  the 
United  States.  War.  at  least  at  this 
stage,  would  do  the  opposite 

War  will  have  unintended  con- 
sequences. Those  consequences  pose 
unknown-  and  perhaps  grave— risks  for 
the  United  States. 

There  are  no  guarantees  that  war 
will  enhance  stability  in  the  region. 
The  administration  has  not  addressed 
the  difficult  question  of  what  happens 
in  the  Middle  East  after  we  win  a  war; 

There  is  in  the  Middle  East  some- 
thing called  the  law  of  unintended  con- 
sequences. War  will  change  the  map  of 
the  region  Even  victory  will  be  accom- 
panied by  many  destabilizing  con- 
sequences. 

War  promises  no  neat  solution.  A 
limited  war  that  left  much  of  Iraq's 
military  capability  intact  would  only 
inflame  future  crises  with  a  heightened 
sense  of  Iraqi  grievance  An  all-out  war 
that  destroyed  Iraq's  military  poten- 
tial could  create  a  destabilizing  power 
vacuum  in  the  region, 

A  conflict  involving  Americans  kill- 
ing Arabs  will  have  a  strong  impact  on 
Arab  populations  throughout  the  re- 
gion. Anti-Americanism  will  rise,  ter- 
rorism will  increase,  and  radical  Is- 
lamic fftrces  will  be  strengthened.  Such 
a  conflict  may  threaten  the  stability  of 
key  US  allies  in  the  region  These  sce- 
narios become  even  more  likely  if  Iraq 
attacks  Israel  and  Israel  is  drawn  into 
a  war; 

If  war  comes,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
imagine  where  Americans  will  be  safe 
In  the  Middle  East  for  some  time  to 
come; 

Even  if  we  are  victorious  in  battle, 
we  will  not  win  the  psychological  war 
We  may  devastate  Iraq,  but  we  will 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  resentment  that 
are  likely  to  come  back  to  haunt  us  In 
the  future;  and 

Whether  we  go  to  war  or  not,  a 
framework  for  future  security  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  necessary. 
That  framework  will  involve  extended 
diplomacy  between  members  of  the 
international  coalition  and  countries 
in  the  region.  War  is  likely  to  com- 
plicate, rather  than  enhance,  the  pros- 
pects for  a  new  security  framework 

War  will  be  costly  and  will  place  an 
enormous  strain  on  an  already  shaky 
US.  economy. 

Our  Federal  budget  deficit  may  reach 
over  $350  billion  this  year  We  are  en- 
tering a  recession  The  fragile  state  of 
our  economy  will  be  threatened  further 
by  the  start  of  armed  ccniflict  in  the 
Gulf; 

Oil  prices  are  likely  to  soar  if  a  war 
lasts  more  than  a  few  days;  and 

The  cost  to  the  US  Treasury  of  Op- 
eration  Desert   Shield   will   skyrocket 


once  we  are  on  a  warfootlng.  Our  budg- 
et deficit  will  climb.  Efforts  to  get  fur- 
ther burdensharing  from  our  allies  in 
the  gulf  have  not  been  successful:  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  this  will 
change  once  we  go  to  war. 

Finally,  war  will  jeopardize  the  do- 
mestic and  international  consensus 
upon  which  current  policy  has  been 
based. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
coalition  Is  threatened  If  sanctions  are 
drawn  out  too  long.  I  agree  that  the  co- 
alition is  under  stress.  In  fact,  the  out- 
break of  war  is  much  more  likely  to 
strain  the  coalition  than  a  policy  of 
continuing  current  strategy. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
last  year.  Admiral  Crowe  stated:  "I 
cannot  understand  why  some  consider 
our  International  alliance  strong 
enough  to  conduct  Intense  hostilities 
but  to  fragile  to  hold  together  while  we 
attempt  a  peaceful  solution". 

Most  of  our  allies  do  not  believe  that 
diplomatic  options  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Public  opinion  and  the  Congress  are 
deeply  divided  over  the  question  of 
war.  A  war  that  risks  high  casualties 
also  risks  public  support  for  that  pol- 
icy 

Third,  diplomatic  options  have  not 
been  exhausted.  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
classic  Middle  Eastern  potentate.  He  is 
isolated  from  the  outside  world  and  in- 
sulated from  opposition.  You  do  not 
get  a  message  through  to  him  If  you  do 
not  convey  it  directly.  How  can  we 
claim  that  all  diplomatic  options  have 
been  exhausted  if  we  are  not.  at  the 
highest  levels  of  our  Government, 
speaking  to  Saddam  Hussein? 

The  Baker  meeting  in  Geneva 
Wednesday  was  the  first  high  level  con- 
tact between  the  United  States  and 
Iraq  since  the  crisis  began  on  August  2, 
Messages  have  been  transmitted  be- 
tween the  two  sides  largely  through 
the  media  for  the  last  6  months.  Six 
hours  of  diplomacy  after  nearly  6 
months  of  stalemate  does  not  exhaust 
diplomacy. 

According  to  this  morning's  New 
York  Times.  Arab  diplomats  at  the 
United  Nations  believe  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  preparing  to  accept  "In  prin- 
ciple" a  settlement  that  would  involve 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and  a  si- 
multaneous call  for  an  international 
conference  on  the  Palestinian  issue. 

This  news  may  represent  a  potential 
opening  for  diplomacy.  While  linkage 
of  these  issues  and  an  International 
conference  at  this  time  are  unaccept- 
able to  the  United  States,  this  is  the 
first  indication  we  have  had  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  may  be  willing  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  and  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  crisis.  In  the 
coming  days,  this  possibility  will  be 
explored  further  by  the  European  Com- 
munity and  U.N.  Secretary  General  de 
Cuellar.  who  is  travelling  to  Iraq.  The 
United  States  has  reportedly  given  its 


approval    to    these    diplomatic    initia- 
tives. 

To  act  now  to  encourage  war  is  to 
preempt  these  efforts  to  advance  diplo- 
macy. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  one  of  our 
leaders: 

We  believe  this  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive international  Isolation  of  Iraq  is 
the  only  peaceful  path  to  meeting  the  objec- 
tives set  by  the  President.  Our  efforts  will. 
however,  take  time  and  that  is  what  we  ask 
most  of  the  American  people:  Stand  firm,  be 
patient. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Secretary 
Baker.  He  said  them:  I  support  them. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  change 
policy.  It  is  the  President's  statements, 
and  his  resolution  before  us  which  are 
undermining  our  current,  and  success- 
ful, strategy. 

The  resolution  the  President  seeks 
leaves  the  decision  to  wage  war  to  his 
sole  discretion.  Some  of  the  President's 
supporters  call  his  resolution  the  last 
best  chance  for  peace.  But  two  of  the 
chief  sponsors  of  the  President's  reso- 
lution in  the  House  have  called  it  the 
"functional  equivalent  of  a  declaration 
of  war"  and  the  "practical  equivalent" 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  There  is  no 
clear  message  in  these  statements. 
They  send  mixed  signals. 

The  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution 
states  that  Congress  must  participate 
in  any  decision  to  initiate  hostilities  at 
the  time  when  that  decision  is  made. 
We  have  a  constitutional  responsibility 
to  participate  in  the  decision.  We 
should  not  yield  or  delegate  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  President. 

The  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution 
will  maintain  our  current,  and  to  date 
successful,  strategy.  Important  objec- 
tives of  the  President  have  been 
achieved.  Hostages  have  been  released. 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  defended,  oil  is 
flowing.  Iraq  is  isolated. 

You  simply  cannot  make  the  judg- 
ment today  that  current  U.S.  strategy 
has  failed.  No  one  is  arguing  that  sanc- 
tions alone  will  do  the  job.  Sanctions, 
diplomacy  and  threat  to  use  force  can. 
This  strategy  maintains  broad  domes- 
tic and  international  support. 

We  must  exhaust  all  options  before 
we  resort  to  the  use  of  force.  Six  hours 
of  diplomacy  after  nearly  6  months  of 
stalemate  does  not  meet  that  test. 
Most  of  our  coalition  partners  want  the 
United  States  to  stay  the  course:  few 
feel  diplomacy  is  at  an  end.  Several 
diplomatic  initiatives  are  underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  current  United  States 
strategy  is  putting  the  screws  on  Iraq. 
The  sanctions  are  biting.  Firmness  and 
patience  are  working.  Events  are  mov- 
ing in  our  direction.  This  strategy 
stands  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 
The  President  has  made  no  decision  to 
wage  war.  We  should  stay  the  course. 
This.  I  submit,  is  simply  not  the  time 
to  write  a  blank  check  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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I  urge  adoption  of  the  Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution. 

n  1830 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Walsh]. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August, 
just  after  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  quick  response  to 
Iraqi  aggression,  the  effective  gather- 
ing of  world  opinion  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  international  sanctions  to  bring 
about  an  Iraqi  withdrawal.  I  said  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  a  credible  threat 
of  force  against  Saddam  Hussein,  but 
that  I  believed  the  resources  of  our 
Government  should  be  focused  heavily 
on  the  diplomatic  option.  I  still  strong- 
ly favor  that  course  of  action 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  know  the 
lessons  of  appeasement  If  France  and 
England  had  acted  to  stop  Nazi  aggres- 
sion in  the  Rhineland  or  even  in  Aus- 
tria, a  world  war  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. All  appeasement  did  was  whet 
Hitler's  appetite  for  more  land  and  give 
him  more  time  to  build  his  war  ma- 
chine. We  all  know  now  that  if  we  don't 
learn  the  lessons  of  history  we  are 
forced  to  repeat  it. 

Today,  in  1991.  we  are  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  world  order.  Our  former 
adversaries,  the  Soviets,  have  conceded 
defeat  in  the  cold  war.  Nations  are 
rushing  toward  democracy  People  are 
hungry  for  freedom.  Saddam  Hussein  is 
an  aberration,  an  anachronism  who 
threatens  to  destroy  this  promising 
new  order. 

I  believe  the  way  we  resolve  this  cri- 
sis will  set  a  precedent  for  the  next 
century.  In  the  past,  nations  have  uni- 
laterally resorted  to  war,  disregarding 
international  opinion  Today,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  stand  together  to  resolve 
conflicts  around  the  globe  through  dip- 
lomatic means.  The  time  has  never 
been  better  because  the  world  is  over- 
whelmingly united  in  its  denunciation 
of  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression. 

As  a  student  of  history.  I  will  admit 
and  agree  that  the  threat  of  force  is  es- 
sential to  the  resolution  of  this  con- 
flict. Hussein  is  a  strongman,  a  despot, 
a  ruthless  tryant  who  is  isolated.  He 
will  not  comply  with  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions unless  he  understands  that  there 
will  be  dire  consequences  if  he  refuses. 
It  is  only  through  a  demonstration  of 
our  strength  that  we  can  convince  Sad- 
dam Hussein  of  our  resolve.  He  has 
killed  thousands  of  people  in  his  own 
country  through  assassinations,  poison 
gas  attacks,  and  selective  executions. 
He  has  killed  and  tortured  thousands 
more  Kuwaiti  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren as  he  looted  their  country  to  pay 
for  his  war  with  Iran.  He  has  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  Israel  and  threat- 
ens to  undermine  the  stability  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  Arab  governments  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 
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For  these  reasons.  I  will  vote  to  sup- 
port a  resolution  thai  srrants  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  use  force  if  he 
certifies  to  Conifress  that  all  diplo- 
matic means  to  secure  an  Iraqi  with- 
drawal have  been  exhausted.  This  reso- 
lution has  hroad  bipartisan  support  and 
Is  the  m(jsl  effective  option  for  achiev- 
int?  long-term  peace  and  stability  in 
the  Persian  Gulf 

The  irony  in  this  is  that  in  order  to 
have  a  chance  for  peace  we  need  to  give 
the  President  the  option  to  use  force. 
With  that  option  comes  our  best 
chance  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein  he 
has  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  Unless  he  believes  we  are 
serious,  he  has  no  Incentive  to  change 
his  policy 

^iVhile  I  have  supported  and  continue 
to  support  the  use  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. I  am  concerned  that  the  resolu- 
tion relying  solely  on  sanctions  would 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein It  would  effectively  preclude  the 
President  from  the  option  of  using 
force.  It  would  tell  Hussein  he  is  free  to 
continue  looting  and  plundering  Ku- 
wait while  he  develops  new  weapons 
and  further  strengthens  the  positioning 
of  troops  and  materials. 

Additonally.  this  delay  would  give 
him  time  to  weaken  the  international 
coalition  Smoke  screens,  doubletalk. 
deception,  and  threats  may  take  a  toll 
on  such  a  new  alliance  Last  and  most 
Important,  sanctions  which  are  meant 
to  hurt  the  Iraqi  war  machine  will 
hurt — far  more  severely— the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  have  no  argrument. 

Mr  Speaker,  colleagues,  and  fellow 
Americans.  I  believe  we  must  face  Sad- 
dam Hussein  now  or  later— and  that 
now  is  far  preferable. 

And  as  we  face  him  now.  as  part  of  a 
uniquely  powerful  U.N.  force.  I  believe 
that  only  a  combination  of  effective 
sanctions,  diplomatic  isolation,  and 
the  convincing  threat  to  use  force  If  all 
else  fails  offers  a  real  hope  that  the  use 
of  force  can  be  avoided 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  DeLay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
wrestled  with  all  of  the  debate.  I  think 
we  must  first  ask  ourselves:  Is  It  right 
to  be  in  Saudi  Arabia"'  With  very  few 
exceptions.  nearly  everyone  here 
agrees  we  have  a  right  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  join  the  world  alliance  in  pro- 
tecting our  common  interests  in  the 
Middle  E:aat. 

With  that  answer.  I  believe  that 
there  is  only  one  real  issue  here  today: 
Will  economic  sanctions  work,  and  if 
not,  how  can  we  proceed  to  make  it 
least  dangerous  for  our  soldiers  over 
there'^ 

I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  sanctions  can  work.  While  many 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  would 
like  to  continue  the  sanctions,  and  all 
of  us  would  like  to  see  them  work,  hear 
me  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  told. 


and  I  think  it  is  plausible,  that  Libya 
has  increased  nil  production  and  is 
using  that  Increased  oil  production  to 
funnel  hard  money  to  .Saddam  Hussein 
through  the  banks  in  Yemen  and  other 
allies  of  Iraq.  That  alone  should  con- 
vince each  and  every  one  of  us  that 
even  if  the  sanctions  were  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  would  take  several  years  before 
their  Impact  would  be  felt.  While  the 
sanctions  and  the  mobilization  of 
troops  were  a  prudent  first  step  in  at- 
tempting to  stop  Hussein  in  his  tracks, 
believe  me.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
now  that  Saddam  Hussein  would  make 
his  people  eat  scorpions  and  sand  be- 
fore he  will  let  sanctions  force  him  out 
of  Kuwait.  Sanctions  will  not  work. 

My  question  is:  Is  it  better  or  safer  to 
put  our  soldiers  in  harm's  way  now  or 
later?  Even  our  troops  believe  they 
have  a  better  chance  now  than  later 
The  longer  we  wait,  the  more  dan- 
gerous it  is.  Time  makes  Iraq  stronger 

Have  we  even  considered  the  sophisti 
cated  weapons  that  were  captured  out 
of  Kuwalf  A  westerner  who  came  out 
of  Kuwait  witnessed  Iraqi  soldiers  ( ap- 
ture  four  batteries  containing  200 
Hawk  missiles  and  enough  supplies  to 
man  those  weapons  for  6  years.  More 
time  will  allow  Iraqis  to  be  trained  to 
use  those  missiles  against  Americans, 
and  more  time  will  allow  them  to  dig 
in  and  build  bunkers  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Americans.  More  time 
allows  the  development  of  terrorist 
networks  to  undermine  the  resolve  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  this  very  seri 
ous  and  solemn  act.  we  must  give  the 
President,     not     535     Commanders     in 
Chief,  the  authority  to  do  it  right 

History  has  shown  us  the  wrong  way 
The  right  way  is  to  give  the  President 
the  capability,  if  necessary,  to  achieve 
a  swift  and  successful  end  by  removing 
Congress'  control  and  limiting  his  abil- 
ity to  micromanage  the  war  as  it  did  in 
Vietnam. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
now  asks  this  Congress  to  authorize 
the  use  of  military  force  as  a  final  at 
tempt  to  convince  Hussein  that  his 
military  aggression  will  not  be  re- 
warded, that  this  is  his  last  chance  ti^ 
peacefully  withdraw  from  Kuwait 

An  editorial  in  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle, my  hometown  paper,  clearly  out- 
lines the  need  to  authorize  the  use  of 
force  for  the  sake  of  peace.  It  states: 

For  Congress  to  deny  the  use  of  force  U' 
back  up  the  world  community's  demands 
would  make  them  meaningless.  Force  is  the 
only  credible  threat  For  Congress  to  post- 
pone for  an  extended  period  the  use  of  force 
would  have  essentially  the  same  effect. 
There  is  at  least  the  hope  that  the  weight  of 
congressional  authority  of  war  could  be  the 
tipping  point  in  bringing  Saddam  to  what 
any  reasonable  person  could  call  his  senses 
It  may  not.  but  it  is  worth  probing  for  pos 
sible  effect  before  the  shooting  starts 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]. 


Mr  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise  is  8ui>- 
port  of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolu- 
tion. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  otiered  by 
Messrs  Gephardt  and  Hamilton,  urgir>g 
President  Bush  to  continue  to  apply  economtc 
sanctions  coupled  with  diptomatic  and  political 
efforts  to  resolve  the  aisis  peacefully 

I  oppose  the  resolution  to  auttx>rize  the  irrv 
mediate  use  of  anlrtary  force  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  In  my  judgment,  it  is  premature  and  urv 
wise 

Let  there  be  no  confusion  about  wfiat  we 
are  doing  here  Some  characterize  this  vote 
as  a  tiargaining  chip  Bui  rt  is  much  more  than 
that  This  IS  a  vote  to  go  to  war  And.  in  my 
ludgnient.  it  is  premature 

I  supported  the  President's  initial  decision  to 
send  troops  into  the  region  to  fxofect  Saudi 
Arabia  from  Iraqi  attack,  but  I  do  not  support 
a  shift  to  offensive  military  action  We  nnarv 
aged  a  policy  of  containment  in  Europe  for 
over  4C  years  Why  rush  in  the  Persian  Gulf? 
I  do  not  t)elieve  we  have  exhausted  all  diplo- 
matic means  in  less  than  6  nnonths  At  this 
crucial  time  we  should  continue  to  hold  a 
shield,  not  brandish  a  sword 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
sut  h  time  .us  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr   Sawyer] 

Mr  SAWYER  Mr  Speaker,  at  this  stage  of 
a  long  and  difficult  crisis,  we  now  face  as  a 
nation,  and  in  a  larger  sense  as  a  world,  a  de- 
fining choice  and  the  opportunity  for  a  last  al- 
ternative to  war  We  need  to  remind  our- 
selves, our  allies,  and  our  adversaries  that  all 
America  stands  united  behind  a  common  goal 
The  removal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwart  now 
and  the  restoration  of  stability  to  this  pivotal 
station  in  the  t>alance  of  world  security  This 
President  and  the  Congress  alike  have  dem- 
onstrated consistent  support  for  this  purpose 

The  question  we  now  address  is  how  to 
achieve  our  aim  without  plunging  the  world's 
most  fragile  region  info  a  hornble  war,  one 
that  will  have  corrosive  effects  on  world  peace 
and  the  tong-range  interests  of  this  Nation. 

We  offer  a  last  alternative  to  war  We  must 
have  the  courage  of  patience.  And  we  must 
have  the  resolve  needed  to  reach  our  goal 
and  recognize  that  the  solution  may  not  be 
simple  and  if  may  not  be  direct.  This  involves 
escalating  a  militanly  enforced  embargo  and 
taking  every  multinational  measure — to  ensure 
that  our  allies  twnor  the  policy  of  economic 
sanctions  as  well,  and  to  demonstrate  that  we 
stand  united  with  the  wofk3  in  this  common 
purpose. 

The  Hamilton-GeplTardt  resolution  is  tfnat 
last  alternative  to  war  But  it  does  not  preclude 
It  The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  continues 
to  authorize  the  President  to  use  force  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  in  the  region  and  to  de- 
fend Saudi  Aratxa  It  also  advocates  that  this 
Nation  explore  every  available  and  remajmng 
diptomatic  remedy 

The  Hanrnlton-Gephardl  resolution  is  the  last 
alternative  to  war,  but  it  does  not  propose  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  force  in  the  future  to 
achieve  our  goal  It  reinforces  it  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  we  have  decided  to  exhaust  re- 
maininq  alternatives  to  war  tiefore  we  commit 
Americiin  forces  to  tiattle 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  economic 
or  any  other  sanctions  will  work    Today,  well 


meaning  and  knowledgeable  people  are  di- 
vided on  this  question.  Nor  does  anyone  know 
with  real  certainty  how  much  time  rrujst  pass 
before  we  can  tell  whether  they  have  worked 
or  failed.  They  may  not  work  at  all.  But  that 
does  not  mean  ttiat  we  shoukJ  go  to  war 
today,  or  tomorrow. 

We  owe  rt  to  our  best  hojies  for  a  secure 
and  stat)(e  future  to  assure  that  a  militanly  en- 
forced embargo,  coupled  with  the  imminent 
and  continued  threat  of  the  use  of  force,  has 
had  the  full  opportunity  to  force  a  diptonwtic 
solution.  We  are  ready  to  fight  but  not  while  rt 
IS  still  possible  that  our  goal  can  be  achieved 
through  other  means.  Not  while  tf>ere  is  a  last 
alternative  to  war 

In  choosing  this  policy,  we  must  tie  pre- 
pared to  summon  extraordinary  determination 
and  patience  in  the  days  or  weeks  tjefore  us. 
And  we  must  prepare  the  Nation  to  act.  In 
choosing  this  policy  at  this  time,  we  do  not 
offer  concession.  We  do  not  offer  appease- 
ment This  IS  an  act  of  final  determination.  If 
war  IS  indeed  the  only  option  available  to  us. 
if  the  force  of  international  pressure  and  rea- 
son does  not  prevail,  and  our  best  efforts 
short  of  initiating  armed  conflict  have  failed, 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  use  the  full  force 
of  arms.  Until  then,  we  should  pursue  this  last 
alternative  to  war. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Kentucky    [Mr.    Maz- 

ZOLI]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
suppiort  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution, in  favor  of  the  Bennett  resolu- 
tion, in  opposition  to  the  other  pending 
resolution. 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SisiSKY]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  last  year,  we  have 
seen  great  changes  throughout  the  world. 

Most  of  the  changes  involved  nations  like 
East  Germany  or  the  Soviet  Union  tjecoming 
rrxjre  free. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  one  terrible 
example  of  someone  moving  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

As  President  Kennedy  once  said,  "There's 
always  some  poor  guy  who  doesn't  get  the 
message." 

How  many  of  you  have  seen  the  Amnesty 
International  report  on  human  rights  violations 
in  Kuwart  since  August  2? 

I  have  and  I  share  the  sense  of  outrage  ex- 
pressed by  Prestdent  Bush  about  ttie  "rape  of 
Kuwart."  Make  no  mistake,  ttxise  words  are 
txith  Irteral  and  figurative. 

Kuwait  has  shown  that  Saddam  does  not  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  of  other  Arab  States — 
any  more  than  tie  acknowledges  Israel's  right 
to  exist. 

LJsten  to  Saddam  Hussein.  His  intentions 
are  clear.  Postpioning  the  inevitable  only  al- 
lows him  to  refine  more  chemicals  and  de- 
velop nuclear  capabilities.  It  exposes  mod- 
erate Arab  States,  as  well  as  Israel,  to  the 
threat  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
blackmail. 


I  think  the  Unrted  Nations  was  nght  in  giving 
sanctions  time  to  work.  However,  their  pur- 
pxjse  was  not  only  to  isolate  Iraq,  but  to  dis- 
play unrted  resolve. 

I  believe  our  common  purpose  has  Iseen 
served  by  imposing  the  sanctions.  But  sanc- 
tions alone  may  not  do  all  we  need  to  do  to 
solve  this  problem. 

An  ad  on  television  made  the  same  pioJnt: 
It's  the  one  where  an  auto  mechanic  says, 
"You  can  pay  me  now.  or  pay  me  later." 

Left  alone  wrth  his  sanctions.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein might  well  destroy  Iraq's  economy.  But  by 
the  time  that  tiappens.  he  may  well  develop 
the  capacrty  or  disposition  to  wreak  even 
greater  havoc  on  the  world. 

No  one  fias  given  up  hope  for  peace.  We 
pray  that  diplomatic  Initiatives  will  lead  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  compliance  wrth  the  U.N.  reso- 
lutions. 

But  dipilomacy  will  not  work  unless  rt  is 
backed  by  military  power  Saddam  Hussein 
will  not  comply  with  the  U.N.  resolutions  un- 
less he  is  convinced  that  the  world  means 
what  rt  says. 

Restricting  the  President's  authority  to  en- 
gage in  offensive  operations,  serves  to  debili- 
tate diplomatk:  efforts  to  solve  this  problem. 

It  will  only  ensure  that  our  creditwlity  is  dan> 
aged,  pierhapis  permanently.  What  nation 
would  accept  a  future  commrtment  made  by 
an  American  President? 

Restricting  the  President's  authority  will  not 
serve  the  cause  of  peace.  Nor  will  rt  cause  a 
single  Iraqi  soldier  to  leave  Kuwart. 

It  will  only  ensure  that  any  pwtential  adver- 
sary or  terronst  can  watch  C-Span  or  CNN — 
and  be  certain  the  United  States  isn't  likely  to 
stand  up  for  anything. 

Restricting  the  President's  authority  will  tell 
Saddam  that  we  are  not  united — and  we  have 
no  resolve.  Our  message  should  oe  exactly 
the  oposite. 

We  must  sfiow  that  the  Unrted  States,  in 
partnership  with  the  Unrted  Nations,  will  not 
allow  aggression  to  go  unanswered. 

n  1840 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter]. 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  history  shows  Members  that 
the  aggression  of  a  ruthless  dictator 
must  be  turned  back  before  it  becomes 
uncontrollable,  except  by  means  result- 
ing in  worldwide  economic  disruption 
and  staggering  loss  of  human  life.  The 
world  opposes  tyrants,  like  Saddam 
Hussein's  aggression,  and  the  United 
States  is  acting  in  concert  with  the  en- 
tire civilized  world,  which  has  spoken 
through  the  United  Nations  in  a  uni- 
fied voice  in  support  of  force,  if  nec- 
essary, to  reestablish  Kuwaiti  sov- 
ereignty. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Bush  admin- 
istration and  that  the  allies  of  this 
country  have  gone  to  substantial 
lengths  to  resolve  the  crisis  peacefully. 
Sanctions  have  been  made  and  im- 
posed, and  numerous  diplomatic  efforts 
have  been  made  in  an  effort  to  impress 
on  Saddam  the  folly  in  his  aggression. 
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The  American  people  and  the  United 
Nations  have  demonstrated  their  re- 
solve that  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion«  must  be  fulfilled,  and  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  act  now  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  support  of  the  demo- 
cratic forces  throughout  the  world. 
Forty-five  years  ago.  Winston  Church- 
ill spoke  of  the  United  States  as  having 
"'awe-inspiring  accountability  for  the 
future."  Churchill  foresaw  a  future  in 
which  the  United  States  would  have  to 
lead  the  democratic  world  against  a  to- 
talitarian aggression,  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  institution  most  rep- 
resentative of  freedom  and  democracy. 
must  give  its  support  to  this  effort. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  the  real 
threat  Saddam's  aggression  makes  to 
our  own  national  security.  As  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  Kuwait  invested  billions 
of  dollars  internationally,  to  the  tiene- 
fit  of  the  world.  I  urge  the  President 
and  Members  of  Congress  to  adopt  this. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. I  have  been  listening  and  hearing 
people  talk  now  for  several  hours 
today,  and  it  is  getting  somewhat  re- 
dundant. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
have  not  really  been  addressed.  One  is 
the  item  of  linkage.  It  is  to  Saddam 
Hussein's  benefit  to  try  to  make  the 
world  believe  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Palestinian  and  the  Israel 
problem,  and  the  problem  at  hand 
today.  I  listened  the  other  day.  I  think 
two  nights  ago.  CNN  International 
News,  when  Saddam  Hussein  talked  for 
over  an  hour.  He  was  talking  about 
how  this  is  God's  war.  This  is  a  reli- 
gious war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Saddam 
Hussein  was  not  even  a  religious  Mos- 
lem until  August  2.  In  fact,  it  is  a  little 
reminiscent  of  Josef  Stalin's  instant 
conversion  of  1941. 

The  item  of  burden  sharing,  yes,  I  am 
offended.  The  Japanese  are  probably 
getting  as  much  out  of  this  as  anyone, 
and  yet  they  have  not  done  anything  to 
speak  of.  I  returned  with  Chairman 
Lantos  from  the  European  Parliament 
meeting,  and  we  expressed  to  them  our 
outrage  on  behalf  of  what  they  are  not 
doing  in  Europe,  the  fact  that  Germany 
is  hiding  behind  its  constitution,  when 
we  all  know  all  it  takes  is  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  them  to  override  that  Con- 
stitution and  share  their  end  of  the 
burden. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  in  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  do  nothing,  and  are 
going  to  let  this  madman  over  there 
reach  some  kind  of  nuclear  capability? 
I  hope,  and  several  pieople  have  men- 
tioned Amnesty  International,  I  hope 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  read 
this  before  they  cast  their  vote.  The 
documentation  on  the  methodology  of 
torture  that  is  going  on  today,  even  as 
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we  speak,  the  extracting  of  fingernails 
and  toenails,  the  borlnjr  of  holes  in  peo- 
ple's legs  with  electric  drills,  cutting 
out  of  tongues  and  ears,  gouging  of 
eyes. 

I  agree  with  General  Schwarzkopf 
when  he  said  that,  "Saddam  is  Hitler 
times  4." 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any 
other  choice  I  think  anyone  who  says 
we  have  to  give  peace  a  chance  to  work 
should  go  over  there  and  talk  to  our 
young  men  and  women  who  are  in  the 
trenches  and  say,  do  you  want  to  stay 
over  there  for  3  more  months,  or  6 
more  months''  The  time  is  right  to  sup- 
port this  resolution 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr  Machtley] 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Mr  Speaker,  these 
are  days  of  decision  which  history  will 
record.  F.very  legislator,  regardless  of 
party  or  Ideology,  who  comes  into  this 
well,  and  every  legislator  who  will  vote 
tomorrow,  understands  the  excruciat- 
ing weight  of  the  solemn  responsibility 
that  we  share  That  responsibility  is 
not  to  make  war  to  be  enriched,  but  to 
make  peace  in  a  warring  world 

Today  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world, 
not  just  this  country,  are  upon  the 
United  States.  Families,  fathers,  moth- 
ers, children  are  watching.  People 
au*ound  the  world  are  watching  Kuwait 
refugees  are  watching.  Eyes  and  ears  of 
Israeli  citizens  who  have  been  targeted 
for  attack  by  Saddam  Hussein  are 
watching  these  debates  today,  and  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  C2echo8lovakians 
whose  new  democracies  are  struggling, 
are  watching  our  debates,  and  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  world  are  connected  to 
the  hearts  and  souls  and  the  con- 
science, who  are  united  In  a  hope  for 
peace. 

Every  Member  who  enters  this  well.  I 
believe  enters  with  the  fervent  hope, 
the  same  hope  as  our  President,  that 
peace  can  be  achieved  without  war. 

No  one  debates  that  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year  the  Berlin  wall  crumbling 
down  gave  everyone  a  new  hope  for 
peace  in  this  world.  No  one  debates  it 
was  wrong  fo»  Saddam  Hussein  to  take 
over  Kuwait. 

Today,  we  debate  how  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  new  world  order.  How  to 
move  forward  so  that  we  can  live  in  a 
more  peaceful  world 

Many  like  myself  have  traveled  to 
the  Middle  East.  We  have  sat  through 
countless  hours  of  testimony  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  We 
have  read  and  we  have  studied  strat- 
egy. We  have  talked  to  many  of  our 
constituents  whose  views  are  as  vary- 
ing as  those  of  Members  In  this  Cham- 
ber Yet  we  arrive  at  different  conclu- 
sions  Honest,  different  conclusions 

A  war  In  the  gulf  we  all  admit  would 
have  a  devastating  effect,  and  today  I 
do  not  advocate  a  war  Today  I  do  not 
advocate  that  this  country  launch  an 
attack  Immediately  after  January  15, 


but  by  voting  for  the  Solarz-Michel  res- 
olution. I  believe  we  are  sending  a  clear 
message  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  believe,  in  the  words  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  'that  we  are  making  a 
more  plausible  threat  in  the  11th  hour 
circumstances  of  President  Hussein's 
predeadline  countdown."  I  am  con- 
vinced that  to  rebuke  this  resolution  is 
to  send  the  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
which  will  commit  the  United  States 
to  war.  not  to  jjeace 

John  Adams  was  asked  why  he  risked 
war  during  the  Revolution,  and  he  said. 
"I  study  war  so  that  my  children  can 
study  politics,  so  that  their  children 
can  study  poetry." 

May  we  each  use  our  God-given  tal- 
ents and  energies  to  make  a  decision 
which  will  permit  our  children,  Ku- 
waiti children,  and  children  of  the 
world  to  study  poetry. 

Mr  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  that  I  and  all 
Members  will  cast  tomorrow  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  the  most  important  vote, 
certainly  the  most  sober  vote  that  we 
have  ever  cast  in  our  careers. 

I  have,  as  I  know  we  all  have, 
searched  my  conscience  for  the  proper 
course  of  action.  No  Member  of  this 
body.  Mr.  Speaker,  wants  to  go  to  war. 
Each  Member  wants  to  avoid  an  armed 
conflict.  However,  we  have  deep  dif- 
ferences on  how  to  achieve  this  shared 
goal. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  Congress  fails  to  approve  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  actions  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  that  the  President  Is 
seeking,  we  increase  the  chance  of  war 
either  now  or  later.  We  are  faced  with 
a  brutal  dictator  who  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  he  is  determined  to 
expand  his  power  and  Influence 
throughout  the  Persian  Gulf.  Every 
day  Innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  Kuwait  are  being  subjected  to 
unimaginable  horrors  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  army,  the  same  Saddam 
Hussein  who  gassed  his  own  people. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  nothing  less  than 
a  monster  who  has  placed  himself  out- 
side of  civilized  human  society.  The 
situation.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  which  we 
now  find  ourselves  did  not  occur  over- 
night. Sadly,  it  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
decade  of  misjudgment  about  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  goals,  misjudgment  in 
this  Capital  and  in  other  capitals 
around  the  globe.  Until  the  very  day 
that  Iraqi  tanks  rolled  across  the  Ku- 
wait border,  this  administration  op- 
posed efforts  sought  by  a  number  of 
Members  In  the  Congress,  to  impose 
tough  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq. 
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Many  of  us  on  this  floor  saw  Hussein 
for  what  he  was  and  time  and  again 
when  we  attempted  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iraq,  our 
words  of  warning  were  ignored. 


Tragically.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam 
Hussein  interpreted  this  willingness  to 
acquiesce  in  hi.s  terror  as  American 
weakness. 

It  is  sad.  but  true.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
Saddam  Hussein  understands  only  one 
language,  the  language  of  force  and  de- 
termination. We  must  now  at  least 
show  that  we  are  prepared  to  speak  to 
him  In  that  language. 

We  cannot  flinch  in  our  resolve  to 
put  an  end  to  Saddam's  brutal  and  ex- 
pansionist dreams 

If  Congress  today  fails  to  approve  a 
resolution,  and  we  vote  on  it  tomor- 
row, giving  the  President  the  ability  to 
use  force  to  respond  to  Saddam  Hussein 
if  diplomacy  fails,  we  will  be  sending  a 
very  dangerous  message  to  Saddam, 
which  will  only  whet  his  appetite 

Now.  however  we  got  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  fall  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  he  is  now  seeking. 
we  will  be  appeasing  Saddam  Hussein 
for  agression  exactly  as  Neville  Cham- 
berlain appeased  Hitler.  In  so  doing  we 
will  Increase  the  chances  of  war.  either 
now  or  later. 

If  we  do  not  stand  up  to  this  threat 
now.  the  specter  of  war  will  continue 
to  haunt  the  region  for  years  to  come. 
If  we  do  stand  up  to  it.  if  we  do  back  up 
diplomacy  with  at  least  this  credibil- 
ity. I  believe  we  have  the  greatest  op- 
portunity of  avoiding  war. 

This  is  a  very  wrenching  issue  for 
me.  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  know  it  is  for  so 
many  Members  on  this  floor,  because 
my  political  education  and  my  politi- 
cal knowledge.  If  you  will,  was  forged 
in  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
but  I  think  that  we  must  be  honest 
with  ourselves  and  recognize  that  the 
analogy  today  is  much  more  to  that  of 
World  War  11  than  it  is  to  that  of  Viet- 
nam. 

To  my  very  close  friends  who  say, 
"Let  sanctions  work."  I  wish  I  could 
agree  with  them:  but  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Webster  testified  last  month  that 
economic  sanctions  will  not  reverse 
Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait  and  testi- 
fied that  economic  sanctions  will  not 
undo  Saddam  Hussein's  long-term 
threat  to  the  region.  It  is  a  nice  and  a 
well-intended  wish.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be- 
lieve that  sanctions  will  work,  but  the 
evidence  contradicts  the  wish. 

If  I  believed  there  were  any  real  pos- 
sibility that  this  alternative  would  ac- 
complish our  goals.  I  would  support  it. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  the 
issue  here  is  returning  the  Emir  of  Ku- 
wait to  his  throne,  and  I  oppose  a 
ground  war  for  that  purpose. 

While  complete  and  unconditional 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  any  resolution  to  this 
crisis,  it  will  not  put  an  end  to  the 
threat  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  prevent  Sad- 
dam from  using  chemical  and  biologrl- 
cal  weapons  and  unless  we  ensure  that 
he  will  never  have  the  capacity  to  ini- 
tiate a  nuclear  war,  we  face  the  very 


real  prospect  of  having  to  go  through 
this  painful  process  again  in  the  future, 
this  time  with  an  even  more  formidable 
and  deadly  foe. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  re- 
porting to  you  the  conversation  that 
was  repeated  to  me  many  times  when  I 
visited  our  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  A  young  sergeant  came 
up  to  me  and  said: 

Congressman.  I  hope  you  in  the  Congress 
will  give  us  the  support  we  need  now  if  dlplo- 
mac.v  falls  or  to  back  diplomacy  up.  rather 
than  wait  down  the  road  when  we  will  have 
to  confront  this  brutal  aggressor  if  he  has 
nuclear  weapons 

Passage.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Solarz- 
Michel  amendment  is  the  only  real 
hope  for  peace.  That  is  why  I  support  it 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
delegate  from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr. 

DE  LUGO] 

Mr  DE  LUGO.  Mr  Speaker,  the  world 
watches  and  warts  as  the  members  of  this 
body  debate  the  resolutions  offered  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  Whether  to  authonze  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  military  force  against  Iraq  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Sou^RZ  and  Mr.  Michel:  to  corv 
tnue  to  enforce  economic  sanctions  and  to 
defend  Saixii  Arabia  from  Iraq  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Gephardt;  or  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  we  must  ap- 
prove any  offensive  military  action  against  Iraq 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Durbin  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

Actually,  we  must  decide  whether  we  will 
allow  this  country  to  go  to  war  in  the  nexl  few 
days,  or  direct  the  President  to  continue  to  ex- 
plore every  reasonable  effort  to  reach  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  this  crisis. 

At  the  outset  of  the  United  States'  military 
txjiklup  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  believed  our 
presence  there  was  purely  defensive,  to  pre- 
vent Iraq  from  invading  our  ally.  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  from  continuing  conquests  of  neighbonng 
states  However,  in  November  the  President 
nearly  dout)(ed  the  number  of  troops  deployed 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  rt  quickly  became  ap- 
parent that  tie  was  seeking  to  put  in  place  suf- 
ficient US.  troops  to  laurKh  an  offensive  mili- 
tary action. 

The  onginal  goal  of  moving  troops  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  been  achieved:  Saudi  Arabia 
is  now  secure,  the  expansionist  plans  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  have  laeen  thwarted;  and  eco- 
nomic sarx:tions  are  in  place  which  are  exact- 
ing a  heavy  toll  on  Iraq. 

Nonetheless,  the  President  has  decided  that 
the  January  15  deadline  for  Iraq's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  set  by  the  UN.  Security  Council 
under  strong  fxessure  from  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration IS  a  resolution  that  must  be  enforced. 
even  though  that  deadline  is  an  arbitrary  one 
and  one  that  authorizes  military  force  some- 
time after  that  date,  not  on  or  even  near  that 
date. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  under  no  obligation 
whatsoever  to  initiate  military  actKDn  on  or 
about  January  15.  In  fact,  if  we  are  to  recall 
the  President's  own  statements  following 
agreements  wrth  Mikail  Gorbachev  for  a  new 
order,  we  may  be  morally  and  politically  obli- 
gated not  to  t)egin  offensive  action. 


Today  the  United  States  is  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  on  Earth,  a  nation  with  the  mightiest 
military  ever  developed,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  now  assembled  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
No  one  at  home  or  abroad  questions  that.  If 
the  President  does  not  use  this  military  power, 
the  Unrted  States  will  continue  to  t>e  the  most 
powerful  Nation,  one  that  could  still,  at  any 
time,  exert  its  conskJerable  leverage. 

However,  if  the  United  States  does  use  its 
military  in  a  war  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  we  will 
have  unleashed  an  action  with  enormous  con- 
sequences, an  action  that  could  extinguish 
thousands  of  lives,  Arab  as  well  as  American, 
an  action  that  will  have  untold  consequences 
on  ArathAmerican  relations  for  generations  to 
come,  an  action  that  will  likely  involve  Israel 
and  could  align  many  nations  of  the  region 
against  the  United  States,  an  action  that,  once 
taken,  will  always  remain  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory as  a  war  that,  given  time,  may  not  have 
to  have  occurred. 

II  ever  there  was  a  time  to  define  a  new 
order  in  the  world,  it  is  now.  If  ever  there  was 
a  time  to  prove  our  leadership  of  a  new  world 
order,  it  is  now.  Securing  a  new  order  that 
coukj  last  well  into  the  21st  century  is  far  more 
important  than  scolding  a  petty  tyrant  named 
Saddam  Hussein.  If  there  is  truly  a  chance  to 
create  a  new  order  in  our  world,  an  order  that 
IS  so  welcome  and  so  needed  in  these  times 
that  follow  nx>re  than  40  years  of  cold  war,  we 
must  secure  that  chance  now,  before  we  altow 
war  and  its  ternble  consequences  to  take  its 
toll  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

War,  if  there  is  to  be  one,  must  come  only 
as  a  last  resort,  after  all  sanctions  have  tailed, 
after  all  efforts  to  negotiate  have  tailed,  and 
after  a  strong  majonty  of  Amencans  have 
agreed  to  support  the  President  through  their 
duly  elected  representatives  in  this  House. 

Our  Nation  is  in  economic  recession.  Our 
national  debt  swells  larger  every  day  Our 
needs  at  home  go  wanting.  Yet,  we  seem  will- 
ing to  expand  billions  of  dollars  on  tjehaif  of 
allies,  who  now,  for  the  most  part,  let  the  Unrt- 
ed States  defend  their  interests  while  they 
watch  from  the  sidelines.  Is  rt  fair  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  sacnfice  their  lives  and 
their  livelihood  for  those  who  will  make  no 
such  commitment?  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
ail  sides  of  this  debate  who  have  spoken  their 
convictions  at  this  crrtlcal  time  in  our  Nation's 
history.  While  the  Delegates  to  the  House,  of 
which  I  am  one.  have  no  vote  on  the  floor,  we. 
too,  represent  the  people  of  this  great  Nation, 
people  who  at  this  very  moment  are  commit- 
ted in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  people  who  already 
have  lost  loved  ones  there.  This  is  an  issue  of 
extreme  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  whom  I  represent,  and  were  I  to  cast 
a  vote  I  would  do  so  in  support  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Gephardt,  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolution 
to  the  cnsis  in  the  Gulf  and  to  require  the 
President  to  obtain  the  authonzation  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  before  initiating  otterv 
sive  military  action  against  Iraq. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  finally  ha^  ^^^^ 


opportunity  to  debate  this  important 
issue.  As  the  clock  continues  to  tick 
toward  January  15.  the  prospect  of  en- 
gaging in  a  war  with  Iraq  becomes 
more  and  more  ominous  for  many 
Americans.  A  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
raises  profound  political,  constitu- 
tional, and  emotional  issues,  which 
should  be  addressed. 

I  am  initially  disturbed  by  the  zeal 
and  determination  of  President  Bush  to 
expend  lives  of  Americans  in  order  to 
restore  the  legitimate  government  of 
Kuwait.  Let's  look  at  this  legitimate 
government.  Two  years  ago.  the  bil- 
lionaire Emir  of  Kuwait  quashed  De- 
mocracy, dissolved  the  Kuwait  Na- 
tional Assembly,  suspended  parts  of 
the  Constitution,  dissolved  municipal 
councils,  declared  that  he  would  rule 
by  decree,  and  banned  the  free  press. 
Less  than  7  percent  of  the  country  is 
permitted  to  vote  and  political  parties 
are  prohibited.  Also,  women  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  Although  the  na- 
tional assembly  has  a^ain  been  re- 
stored, the  fact  is  that  Kuwait  is  a 
country  where  its  citizens  were  pres- 
suring the  Government  for  transition 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  democratically 
elected  leadership.  Americans  should 
certainly  question  whether  they  want 
to  lose  Americans  on  a  battlefield  to 
restore  this  wealthy  Emir  to  his 
throne. 

The  threat  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  serve  as  a  valuable  reminder 
that  the  United  States  must  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  conserve  energy  and 
develop  alternative  fuel  sources,  so  we 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
Moreover,  we  need  to  examine  what  a 
war  will  do  to  our  own  country.  This 
Nation  is  facing  an  economic  recession, 
a  $3  trillion  deficit— the  largest  in  our 
Nation's  history — our  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loans  are  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse. 7.6  million  people  are  currently 
unemployed  in  the  United  States,  and 
28  States  face  revenue  shortfalls  in 
their  fiscal  year  1991  budgets.  Just  last 
week  our  own  Government  closed  the 
Bank  of  New  England  and  47  banks  and 
credit  unions  in  Connecticut. 

The  cost  of  Desert  Shield  has  been  es- 
timated at  $23  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1991.  According  to  GAO.  the  total  U.S. 
costs  of  Desert  Shield  without  hos- 
tilities could  exceed  $130  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1991  alone.  Experts  predict 
that  if  there  is  war.  the  recession  will 
last  longer  and  may  be  more  severe,  de- 
pending on  how  long  the  war  lasts. 

Much  has  been  made  by  this  adminis- 
tration about  widespread  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  Kuwait,  There  is  no 
question  that  the  outrageous  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  reported  by  Am- 
nesty International  defy  all  standards 
of  basic  human  decency.  But  I  have  to 
wonder  where  was  the  outcry  from  the 
administration  when  three  United 
States  servicemen  were  recently  mur- 
dered in  El  Salvador"?  More  than  15  U.S. 
military  personnel  and  countless  civil- 
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ians  have  been  killed  in  that  country, 
and  the  administration  has  been  silent 
In  Guatemala,  China.  Kenya,  and 
South  Africa.,  pervasive  human  ri^rhts 
violations  have  occurred  and  continue 
to  occur  But  we  do  not  send  troops 
there.  If  Kuwait  has  been  located  in  Af- 
rica, and  had  no  oil,  not  a  single  U.S. 
soldier  would  have  ever  been  deployed 
there  I  venture  to  say  that  if  Kuwait 
produced  bananas,  instead  of  oil,  we 
would  not  have  400,000  American  troops 
there  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  yesterday.  I  listened  to 
Charlie  Bknnett,  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  43  years,  say  that  he  was  80 
yeani  of  aRe  and  that  after  43  years  and 
17.000  votes,  he  re(?retted  only  one  vote 
that  he  will  never  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  back  and  correct  That  was  his 
wrong:  vote  on  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. 

Last  mghl  my  6-year-old,  first  ^rade 
grandson,  Eric,  called  me.  He  said, 
"xranddaddy,  are  you  going-  to  vote  to 
have  a  war  or  not  to  have  a  war''"  I 
told  him  that  I  was  »?oint;  to  vote  not 
to  have  a  war.  When  I  asked  him  if  that 
was  OK.  he  said,  "yes,  because  when  I 
^o  to  bed  tonight.  I'm  going  to  pray 
that  we  don't  have  a  war." 

Someday  when  Erie  grows  up,  he  and 
I  will  talk  about  this  day.  When  it  oc- 
curs. I  want  to  be  able  to  look  him  in 
the  eye  and  know  that  on  this  vote  I 
voted  right— that  I  voted  for  the  Ham- 
ilton-Gephardt resolution,  that  I  voted 
to  give  sanctions  a  chance,  that  I  voted 
to  give  diplomacy  a  chance,  that  I 
voted  to  save  life,  that  I  did  not  vote  to 
give  a  President,  one  man,  the  author- 
ity to  send  other  people's  sons  and 
daughters  to  war 

a  1900 

Mr     BROOMFIELD     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

.yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr   Emkrson]. 

Mr  EMERSON  Mr  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  since  Irari's  brutAl  invasion 
of  Kuwait,  which  was  only  the  most  os- 
tensible overt  act  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
larger  purposes.  I  have  been  supportive 
of  the  President's  prudent  and  meas- 
ured response  to  Saddam  Hussein's  at- 
tempts to  hold  the  world  hostage  to  his 
arbitrary  territorial,  dictatorial,  and 
world  petroleum  supply  ambitions.  The 
events  of  the  past  2  days  since  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  Foreign  Minister  Aziz 
met  in  Geneva  have  only  reaffirmed 
my  belief  that  Congress  must  give  the 
President  the  flexibility  to  deal  with 
the  situation  in  manner  he  prudently 
and  advisedly  sees  fit 

Tommorrow  I  will  vote  to  give  the 
President  that  flexibility  There  is 
nothing  more  atrocious  and  distasteful 
than  war  I  hope  and  pray  earnestly 
that  there  will  be  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  Eiast.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  several  diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  which  we  are  aware  will  yet 
succeed. 


However,  if  they  do  not.  elements  of 
surprise  and  force  must  be  available  to 
the  President  to  pursue  the  objective 
that  diplomacy  will  have  failed  to 
achieve  We  must  preserve  the  opp<jr- 
tunity.  the  emerging  opportunities  of 
the  world  resulting  from  the  demise  of 
communism. 

We  must  not  allow  Saddam  Hussein 
to  get  away  with  this  brutal  and  tyran- 
nical actions  lest  other  regional  terror- 
ist thugs  will  have  the  idea  that  they, 
too  may  intimidate  others  and  be  suc- 
cessful in  that  intimidation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  a  "yea"  vote  on 
the  resolution  in  the  support  of  the  So- 
larz-Michel  proposition 

Mr.  TORRICELLI  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  [Mr   Mollohan] 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  a  number  of  times,  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways  during  this  de- 
bate, that  this  vote  is,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  most  momentous  vote  we  will  cast 
as  Members  of  Congress.  For  every  rea- 
son, and  we  have  heard  many,  this  is 
true. 

It  Is  important,  therefore,  that  there 
be  no  confusion  about  our  purposes 
They  are  not,  as  some  have  suggested: 
To  protect  a  small  country  against  a 
large  country;  to  protect  oil  access;  to 
shore  up  an  undemocratic  sheikdom;  or 
to  support  a  political  system  not  in  our 
image.  I  think  that  a  majority  of  this 
body,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the 
worlds  citizenry,  understand  that  none 
of  these  would  justify  American  in- 
volvement, or  the  world's  sense  of  ur- 
gency, and  the  multinational  commit- 
ment. 

Indeed,  nothing  short  of  the  reality 
we  face  would  prompt  this  U.N  under- 
taking. 

Iraq,  under  Saddam  Hussein,  rep- 
resents a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
every  country  in  the  Middle  East.  If  he 
were  permitted  to  occupy  the  region  as 
he  has  Kuwait— marrying  up  Iraq's  for- 
midable military  power  with  the 
wealth  that  controlling  half  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves  represents — who 
could  deny  that  he  would  become  a 
world  class  military  power  who  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  grander 
scale,  requiring  greater  sacrifices? 

Many  oppose  the  Solarz-Michel  reso- 
lution because  they  do  not  want  a  mili- 
tary option  exercised  now.  but  they 
would  approve  force  after  economic 
sanctions  failed. 

I  have  heard  them  say  as  much— I 
have  heard  them  say  things  like: 

Economic  sanctions  have  had  only  6 
months  to  work— before  undertaking  mili- 
tary action,  give  them  the  6  to  12  months 
which  President  Bush  Initially  indicated  it 
would  take  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein  to 
pull  out  of  Kuwait. 

Their  reasoning  has  an  initial  appeal: 
If  sanctions  have  been  effective  for  6 
months,  perhaps  in  another  6  months 
they  will  work  magic  and  bring  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  his  knees. 
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Well,  perhaps  they  will — but  there  is 
certainly  no  guarantee  The  United  Na- 
tions and  an  array  of  experts  believe 
that  economic  sanctions  alone  will  not 
work  to  remove  Saddam  Hussein  from 
Kuwait.  The  higher  probability  Is  that. 
without  the  threat  of  force.  Saddam 
Hussein  will  survive  the  economic 
sanctions,  while  the  diplomacy  will  un- 
ravel. 

The  passage  of  the  Solarz-Michel  res- 
olution now  is  what  is  needed  to  give 
the  military  option  credibility.  It 
should  be  done  now  because  most  of  the 
Islamic  world  continues  to  welcome 
the  presence  of  the  multinational 
force. 

It  should  be  done  now  because  abun- 
dant military  resources  are  committed 
and  even  poised,  and  their  morale  is 
high. 

It  should  be  done  now  because  Sad- 
dam Hussein  knows  the  next  2  months 
are  optimum  time  for  undertaking 
military  operations  in  the  Middle  East 

To  the  extent  any  of  these  factors 
change,  the  credibility  of  a  military 
option  fades,  it  erodes — and  with  that 
erosion— sanctions  are  seriously  and.  I 
believe,  fatally  undermined. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  a  very  literal 
man  What  he  sees  on  the  surface  is 
what  he  believes  he's  got  He  needs  to 
know  that  the  military  option  is  real— 
that  even  many  of  those  among  us  who 
want  to  "give  sanctions  a  chance  to 
work,"  will  support  military  action  in 
the  final  analysis 

It  IS  ironic.  I  suppose,  but  we  have  a 
greater  chance  of  achieving  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  this  matter  if  we  support 
the  possibility  of  military  force  now.  If 
we  entrust  the  President  with  the  dis- 
cretion. 

Don't  send  Saddam  Hussein  the 
wrong  signal.  Don't  let  him  believe 
that  this  whole  buildup  was  an  exercise 
in  bluff— something  he  wants  to  be- 
lieve. Let  him  know  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  stand  behind 
the  resolve  of  the  United  Nations 

Absent  the  authorization  of  its  use— 
the  formidable  military  force  arrayed 
against  Saddam  Hussein  represents 
more  an  object  for  his  ridicule,  serving 
to  enhance  his  stature,  rather  than  as 
an  incentive  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  economic  sanctions,  has  the 
best  chance  of  effecting  his  quitting  of 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr  Sanders] 

Mr  SANDERS  Madam  Speaker,  I 
have  thought  long  and  hard  for  the  last 
few  months  about  the  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf--trying  to  understand  why 
the  President,  and  some  Members  of 
this  body,  believe  that  war  and  vio- 
lence is  the  only  means  by  which  this 
crisis  can  be  resolved. 

I've  heard  people  say  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  a  cruel  and  vicious  dictator, 
and  I  agree  with  that  I've  heard  people 
say  that  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  il- 
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legal,  immoral  and  brutal  and  that  Iraq 
must  be  forced  to  completely  withdraw 
from  Kuwait,  and  I  agree  with  that. 
What  I  don't  agree  with,  however,  is 
that  war— and  the  potential  loss  of 
thousands  of  young  American.  lives 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  Iraqi 
women  and  children— is  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  achieve  our  goals. 

Madam  Speaker;  the  President  and 
others,  now  that  the  cold  war  is  over, 
have  referred  of  late  to  the  concept  of 
a  new  world  order.  Well,  let  me  say 
this  There  is  absolutely  nothing  new 
about  sending  young  men  and  women 
into  battle,  about  bombing  civilian  tar- 
gets, and  about  seeing  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  killed  and 
maimed  as  a  result  of  war.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  that.  War,  brutality 
and  mass  murder  as  a  means  of  resolv- 
ing international  conflict  are  as  old  as 
history  itself  If  the  concept  of  a  new- 
world  order  is  to  mean  anything,  it 
must  mean  that  we  begin  to  resolve 
international  conflict  in  a  new  way— in 
a  nonviolent  way.  That  is  new. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  can  make  his- 
tory in  this  body  by  showing  the  entire 
world  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
not  act  in  a  violent  manner— that  we 
will  resolve  this  conflict  forcefully  and 
stop  Iraqi  aggression— but  that  we  will 
do  it  nonviolently  through  continued 
and  strong  economic  pressure,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  Nations,  sanc- 
tions which  slowly  but  surely  are  de- 
stroying Iraq's  economy  and  its  ability 
to  wate  war.  Madam  Speaker,  when  we 
accomplish  that,  then  we  can  honestly 
speak  of  a  new  world  order,  but  not  be- 
fore then 

Madam  Speaker,  if  the  President  and 
this  Congress  really  want  to  go  to  war. 
then  let  me  lay  out  a  battle  plan  that 
1  will  be  more  than  happy  to  join. 

If  we  really  want  to  go  to  war.  then 
let  us  stand  up  and  fight  against  the 
grotesquely  unfair  distribution  of 
wealth  which  exists  in  this  country,  in 
which  the  richest  1  percent  own  over 
one-third  of  the  wealth,  and  in  which 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
grows  wider.  Let  us  stand  up  to  the  big 
money  interests  who.  to  a  large  degree, 
control  the  economic  and  political  life 
of  this  Nation,  and  bring  about  a  fair 
and  just  tax  system  in  which  the  rich 
start  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Now  that  is  a  fight  I  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate in. 

Madam  Speaker,  if  this  body  wants  a 
war— then  let's  take  on  the  insurance 
companies,  and  the  drug  companies  and 
the  AMA— and  fight  for  a  national 
health  care  system  which  will  guaran- 
tee health  care  to  all  of  our  people 
without  out-of-pocket  expense — as  al- 
most every  industrialized  nation  on 
Earth  has  achieved.  Now  that's  a  fight 
that  will  take  real  courage,  and  it's  a 
fight  that  our  constituents  want  us  to 
wage. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  average  American  worker  is 


in  decline  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, the  huge  industrial  corporations 
have  sold  out  our  people,  and  have 
taken  their  factories  and  their  money 
into  the  Third  World  where  they're  hir- 
ing workers  at  starvation  wages.  If  we 
really  want  a  fight,  then  let's  stand  up 
to  these  corporations  and  demand  that 
they  reinvest  in  America,  and  provide 
good  paying,  environmentally  sound 
jobs  for  our  people.  Do  we  have  the 
courage  to  wage  that  kind  of  war"^ 

Madam  Speaker,  this  Nation  now  has 
a  $3  trillion  debt,  and  we  are  facing  the 
largest  deficit  in  our  history.  The  S&L 
industry  has  collapsed  and  some  say 
that  the  commercial  banking  system 
may  not  be  far  behind.  We  have  3  mil- 
lion Americans  sleeping  out  on  the 
streets;  25  percent  of  our  children  liv- 
ing in  poverty,  an  educational  system 
which  is  failing;  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  functionally  illiterate. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  vote  is  not  just 
a  vote  for  war  and  peace — but  it  is  a 
vote  for  the  future  direction  of  Amer- 
ica for  years  to  come.  Is  the  future  of 
our  country  to  be  one  in  which  we  are 
known  throughout  the  world  simply  as 
being  the  strongest  military  power  on 
Earth,  the  policeman  of  the  world,  the 
muscleman  of  the  world?  Is  that  what 
our  future  is  all  about?  Is  that  the  her- 
itage that  we  leave  to  our  children'' 

Or  rather.  Madam  Speaker,  can  we 
create  a  different  future  for  this  coun- 
try'' A  future  in  which  this  Nation 
leads  the  world  in  the  quality  of  our 
health  care  system,  the  quality  of  our 
educational  system,  the  quality  of  our 
housing  and  our  general  standard  of 
living;  the  quality  of  our  respect  for 
the  environment  and  the  quality  of  the 
culture  which  we  produce'' 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  say  no  to  war 
and  yes  to  peace;  no  to  haste  and  yes  to 
patience. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  defeat  the 
President's  initiative. 

D  1910 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Madam  Speaker.  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BOEHNER]. 

Mr.  BOEKNER.  Madam  Speaker, 
today,  by  our  votes  and  our  words,  we 
will  send  a  messsage  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein—to other  nations— and  most  im- 
portantly—to our  children. 

Will  we  send  a  clear  message  of  a  new- 
world  order  based  on  a  respect  for  the 
law  of  nations,  enforced  by  a  commit- 
ment of  strength'' 

Or  will  we  send  a  garbled  and  con- 
fused message — one  of  missteps,  timid- 
ity and  weakness.  One  magnified  by 
misguided,  blind  hope. 

To  my  colleagues  who  see  this  debate 
as  one  of  whether  we  are  committing 
this  Nation  to  war,  I  must  disagree. 
Rather  this  debate  centers  on  congres- 
sional will  and  resolve.  Does  this  body 
have  the  will  and  the  resolve  to  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  a  future  of  peace — 
or  will  we  leave  for  our  children  an  in- 
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heritance  of  uncertainty  and  world  in- 
stability? 

I  do  not  want  to  see  our  Nation  at 
war  and  I  pray  that  this  crisis  will  be 
resolved  peacefully. 

But  I  can  not  in  good  conscience, 
deny  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  every  power  and  tool  that  he  is 
entitled  to  in  his  efforts  to  resolve  this 
crisis. 

I  will  vote  to  authorize  the  President 
to  use  force  as  a  last  resort  to  imple- 
ment the  U.N.  resolutions — not  because 
I  think  that  actual  force  will  in  the  end 
drive  Hussein  from  Kuwait — but  be- 
cause I  believe  the  real  threat  of  force 
will  make  him  abandon  his  aggression. 
If  this  body  fails  to  make  the  possi- 
bility of  force  real— then  surely  we  are 
setting  ourselves  on  a  path  of  great  in- 
stability in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  What  international  madman, 
dictator,  or  aggressor  will  ever  again 
pay  heed  to  the  words  of  this  Nation  if 
in  this  moment  of  crisis,  we  fail  to 
show  the  resolve  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  exhibit. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  once  spo- 
ken by  Ronald  Reagan.  "If  not  now, 
when?  If  not  us.  who'' "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  we  do  not  stand  up  to  Saddam 
this  time,  we  will  be  faced  with  his  ag- 
gression again.  And  when  that  happens, 
surely  the  stakes  will  be  higher,  the 
consequences  more  dire. 

I  again  state  that  by  my  vote.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  war.  But  by  my  vote.  I 
hope  to  give  the  President  access  to  all 
other  tools  he  needs  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  this  conflict  and 
a  world  of  peace  and  security  for  my 
children  and  yours. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mrs.  Patterson]. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  urge  prayer  as  we  consider 
this  matter. 

Madam  Speaker,  when  I  was  etected  by  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congresswoal  Distnct  of 
South  Carolina.  I  accepted  the  hcxxx,  privilege 
and  responsibility  of  serving  them  with  great 
anticipation  and  sense  of  duty. 

Never,  Madam  Speaker,  have  I  had  to  make 
a  decision  as  critkal  as  the  chotce  that  cur- 
rently faces  Congress. 

On  August  2,  1990.  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 
Shortly  after.  President  Bush  dispatched  Unrt- 
ed  States  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the 
stated  objectives  of  defending  neighbonng 
states  from  further  aggression,  protecting 
American  lives,  ensuring  the  continued  ftow  of 
the  world's  oil  supply  and,  in  connectxyi  with 
the  intematk)nal  communrty,  to  support  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  comptete  and  uncorv 
ditk)nal  witlxJrawal  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait 

Since  that  time,  the  world,  in  near  unant- 
nxxjs  condemnatkxi  of  the  unprovoked,  brutal 
actions  of  one  man  against  a  small  country 
arxl  many  inrx)cent  women,  men  arxj  chikJren, 
has  rejected  Saddam  Hussein's  threats  and 
sought  peaceful  means  of  resoMrtg  tfiis  cnsis 
The  United  NatKXis  has  adopted  twelve  sepa- 
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rate  resolutions  arxj  dtptomatic  eflorts  aimed 
at  reversing  the  illegal  actions  ol  Iraq  Today, 
however,  the  illegal  forces  still  occupy  Kuwait. 
The  threats  to  the  international  community  re- 
main and  over  430.000  American  service  men 
and  women  are  positioned  in  and  around  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  ruthless  and  dangerous 
despot 

In  view  of  the  intransigence  of  the  Iraqi 
President,  and  ttie  lack  of  progress  in  the  re- 
moval of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait,  and  after 
the  numerous  diptomatic  efforts  by  various 
parties,  most  recently  tietween  Secretary 
Baker  and  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister.  Tariq 
Aziz,  the  time  fias  come  to  strengttien  the 
flexibilitv  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  multinational 
coalition 

That  IS  why  I  intend  to  support  House  Joint 
Resolution  6?.  the  bipartisan  resolution  which 
auttrorizes  the  use  ol  military  force  after  the 
President  has  informed  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  ttiat  all  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  of  securing  Iraqi  compli- 
ance with  the  UN  resolutions  have  failed  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  want  a  war  with  Iraq,  nor  do 
any  of  my  colleagues  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  supporting  ttie  resolution  con- 
stitutes casting  a  vote  tor  war.  not  peace,  for 
impatience,  not  measured  tolerance,  lor  ttie 
destruction  of  American  lives,  not  the  trium- 
phant return  of  our  men  and  women,  lor  the 
survival  of  an  economic  and  political  system 
and  way  of  life  that  is  alien  to  the  principles  of 
our  system  of  democracy  and  not  worth  the 
moral,  economic,  and  human  sacrifice  that  we 
may  tie  called  upon  to  give  But.  Madam 
Sc)eaker.  I  believe  that  this  resolution  offers 
the  best  chance  for  the  very  survival  of  those 
same  noble  and  most  urgently  desired  goals. 

I  have  heard  from  people  in  my  district,  av- 
erage Americans,  not  military  and  political  an- 
atysts,  txrt  mothiers  and  lathers,  sisters  and 
Ixothers.  and  other  family  members  who  have 
toved  ones  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  Tliey  have  a 
vested  interest  in  this  crisis  and  in  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress  and  the  President  and 
will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  pain  and  anguish 
that  are  inevitat>le  in  a  state  of  war  and  mili- 
tary conflict  They,  more  than  anyone  else,  un- 
derstand the  costs  of  an  offensive  action  and 
the  tjenefits  of  a  peaceful  solution,  and  they 
have  urged  me  to  support  the  resolution  that 
auttiorizes  the  President  to  use  all  necessary 
means  to  actneve  Iraq's  compliance  with  the 
UN   resolutions 

We  will  continue  with  strong  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  We  will  continue  to  seek 
ways  to  negotiate  a  solution  to  this  crisis  and 
I  will  stand  united  with  ttie  people  of  my  dis- 
tnct  in  our  combined  eflorts  and  prayers  to 
bring  our  troops  tiome  safely  and  soon 

Mr  TORRICELLI  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr   Mc-CfROY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY  Madam  Speaker. 
since  coming  to  ConKress  10  years  ago 
I  have  participated  in  many  debates  on 
foreign  policy  and  national  defense. 
But  none  seems  as  historic  as  the  one 
we  are  hearing  today  There  is  no  place 
in  this  debate  for  partisanship  or  pos- 
turing. We  confront  our  gravest  respon 
BiblUty — and  I  believe  it  is  the  respon- 


sibility of  Congress — to  decide  whether 
to  commit  this  Nation  to  war. 

Five  months  ago.  Madam  Speaker, 
we  all  were  reeling  with  euphoria  over 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  Democratic 
revolution  had  succeeded  In  Eastern 
Europe;  the  Berlin  Wall  was  being  ham- 
mered into  souvenirs;  Nicaragua  was 
liberated  from  Sandinista  misrule: 
South  Africa  began  the  process  of  dis- 
mantling the  oppression  of  apartheid; 
the  nightmare  of  nuclear  terror  seemed 
over.  Although  some  have  come  to 
sneer  at  the  concept,  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  offered  many  of  us  the  hope 
that  a  new  world  order  could  be  estab- 
lished 

But  on  August  2.  Saddam  Hussein 
shattered  that  euphoria  with  his  brutal 
invasion  and  systematic  destruction  of 
a  defenseless  neighbor.  With  this  act, 
we  were  cruelly  reminded  that  peace 
and  freedom  are  something  we  can 
never  actually  possess;  they  are  not 
something  we  can  take  for  granted,  as 
though  we  owned  them  indefinitely.  We 
must  once  again  face  the  fact,  as  a 
French  writer  once  remarked,  that 
"Freedom  is  a  system  based  on  cour- 
age." and  that  as  the  Romans  used  to 
say.  "Let  him  who  desires  peace  pre- 
pare for  war." 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  terrible  to  re- 
turn to  such  hard,  cold  truths  after  a 
time  of  such  tremendous  good  will.  I 
can  certainly  understand  why  many  of 
my  colleagues  hesitate  to  bring  them- 
selves to  do  It.  I  share  their  anger  and 
frustration,  and  I  admire  their  will  to 
find  a  more  gentle  and  reasonable  way 
of  dealing  with  the  challenge  facing  us. 
But  I  have  to  say  that  some  may  have 
let  hope  blind  them  to  the  truth  of  our 
situation. 

For  the  past  5  months,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  an  emotional  debate  about 
how  best  to  respond  lo  and  reverse  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  crime  in  Kuwait.  It  has 
been  a  fascinating  exercise  in  democ- 
racy, to  8a.y  the  least,  as  people  of  dif- 
ferent political  stripes  find  themselves 
in  new  alignments. 

But  the  fundamental  question  which 
Congress  must  now  answer  is  whether 
to  give  the  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed against  Iraq  more  time  to  work, 
or  whether  to  give  President  Bush  the 
authority  to  use  military  force  to  get 
Saddam  Hussein  to  comply  with  the 
II. N.  resolutions. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  concluded 
that  Congress  must  vote  to  give  the 
President  the  necessary  authority  to 
use  all  necessary  means  to  get  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  I  do  so  not  out 
of  any  desire  to  go  to  war,  but  because 
I  believe  our  vital  Interests  to  be  at 
stake  in  the  gulf,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  use  force  to  defend  those  in- 
terests if  necessary 

Madam  Speaker.  I  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  those  who  argue 
that  sanctions  must  be  given  more 
lime  to  work.  I  believe  they  are  genu- 
ine  in    their  corrunitment   to  see   Iraq 


leave  Kuwait  and  that  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  peaceful  means. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  5  months  of  sanctions  have  had 
the  slightest  Impact  on  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's thinking  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  treated  the  international  commu- 
nity aligned  against  him  with  con- 
tempt, he  has  rebuked  the  President's 
efforts  to  reach  a  diplomatic  solution 
at  Geneva,  and  he  has  given  every  indi- 
cation that  he  will  stay  in  Kuwait  re- 
gardless of  how  long  sanctions  remain 
in  effect.  In  addition,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  sanctions  will  diminish 
Saddam  Hus.sein's  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  capabilities  or  inhibit 
his  quest  for  nuclear  weajwn.v  a  threat 
which  certainly  compares  with  his  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait 

Furthermore,  unless  Congress  clearly 
affirms  its  support  for  the  possible  use 
of  force,  the  world  will  grow  indifferent 
to  the  sanctions  themselves.  Leaks  in 
the  embargo  will  develop  and  pro- 
liferate. The  issue  is  not  sanctions  or 
the  threat  of  force,  as  some  have  posed 
it.  In  my  view,  one  cannot  work  with- 
out the  other. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  take  very  seri- 
ously my  decision  to  authorize  the 
President  to  use  force.  I  have  not 
agreed  with  every  step  he  has  taken 
throughout  the  Gulf  crisis.  I  was  dis- 
appointed by  some  of  the  macho  talk 
and  personalization  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  Saddam.  I  op- 
posed his  decision  to  forgive  $7  billion 
in  debts  owed  by  Egypt  and  believe 
that  the  administration  has  not  suffi- 
ciently pressed  our  allies  In  Europe. 
Japan,  and  elsewhere  to  increase  their 
financial  and  military  contributions  to 
this  effort. 

The  President,  however,  has  skill- 
fully employed  the  type  of  collective 
security  that  we  Democrats  have  al- 
ways respected  and  argued  for.  By  as- 
sembling at  the  United  Nations  an 
international  coalition  against  Iraq, 
pursuing  every  reasonable  diplomatic 
option,  and  by  working  to  build  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  at  home,  the  Presi- 
dent has  exercised  re.straint  at  a  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  time  Now  he 
deserves  our  support,  and  the  Congress 
should  give  it  to  him  by  voting  for  the 
Solarz-Broomfield  resolution. 

No  Member  of  Congress  welcomes  the 
prospect  of  committing  our  country  to 
war.  However,  in  my  view  if  we  fall  to 
give  the  President  the  authority  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  the  prospects 
for  peace  will  be  diminished  even  fur- 
ther 

.Madam  Speaker,  for  10  years  I  have 
walked  past  the  statue  of  Janette 
Rankin  who  said  in  this  Chamber  be- 
fore World  War  I  and  World  War  II— "I 
cannot  vote  for  war  "  Even  though  I 
have  great  admiration  for  her  courage 
and  conviction,  I  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  how  many  additional  lives 
would  have  been  lost  had  her  position 
prevailed. 
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I  urge  adoption  of  Solarz  resolution. 
D  1920 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift], 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Madam  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  for  a 
most  impressive,  precise,  and  complete 
presentation  of  the  case  for  the  resolu- 
tion I  rise  to  support 

President  Bush  was  correct  to  take  a 
stand  against  Saddam  Hussein's  ag- 
gression in  Kuwait.  He  was  correct  to 
marshal  broad  international  support 
for  that  policy,  and  President  Bush  was 
correct  to  try  economic  sanctions  first, 
supporting  them  with  200.000  troops 
prepared  to  enforce  those  sanctions. 

It  was  after  this  impressive  start 
that  the  President  went  awry.  He  in- 
creased the  troop  strengths  to  400.000. 
We  cannot  long  sustain  that  size  troop 
commitment,  and  when  he  sent  those 
troops  in.  he  significantly  changed  our 
policy  there. 

I  supported  the  President's  initial 
policy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence from  military  experts  that  the 
sanctions  are  working  and  will  work. 
Further,  the  American  public  will  sup- 
port the  sanctions  strategy,  certainly 
for  long  enough  to  give  that  policy  a 
fair  opportunity  to  prove  itself. 

If  we  first  try  sanctions,  we  have  not 
narrowed  our  options.  If  we  first  take 
military  action,  we  cannot  return  to 
any  other  options,  including  sanctions. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
support  the  President's  first  reaction 
to  Iraqi  aggression  We  do.  I  have,  pub- 
licly, and  strongly,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning But  this  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  commit 
American  lives  in  the  defense  of  a 
changed  policy  prematurely,  before  we 
have  exhausted  the  potential  of  a  non- 
military  policy  that  shows  real  signs  of 
promise  to  resolve  the  situations  and 
to  back  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's first  instincts.  They  were  his 
best. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  46  minutes  al- 
located to  this  side  of  the  aisle  be  given 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]  for  alloca- 
tion as  he  sees  fit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Unsoeld).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  WoLF]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
we  are  debating  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  foreign  policy  matter  of 
the  past  several  decades:  the  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Let  me  say  first  that 
before  coming  to  my  position  on  the 

President's  Persian  Gulf  policy.  I  was 
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very  hopeful  that  the  latest  meeting 
between  Secretary  Baker  and  Foreign 
Minister  Aziz  would  lead  to  Iraq's  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait. 

Unfortunately,  we  all  know  what 
happened  in  that  meeting  earlier  this 
week.  The  Iraqi  minister  refused  not 
only  to  comply  with  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  calling  for  his  coun- 
try's withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  but  he 
refused  to  even  use  the  word  "Kuwait" 
in  his  discussions. 

Today,  then  we  are  faced  with  the  de- 
cision on  whether  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent by  giving  him  authorization  to  en- 
force United  Nations  Resolution  678. 
calling  for  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  its 
southern  neighbor  by  January  15.  or 
whether  we  will  instead  recommend 
that  the  economic  sanctions  in  place 
against  Iraq  be  given  additional  time 
to  work. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  know  all  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  the  hope  that  a 
peaceful  solution  can  be  found  to  this 
world  crisis.  No  one  in  this  body  seeks 
armed  conflict.  No  one  in  this  body 
want  to  see  American  service  men  and 
women  placed  in  peril.  But  as  we  ap- 
proach the  January  15  deadline  in  the 
U.N.  resolution,  we  should  speak  with  a 
united,  bipartisan  voice  to  let  Saddam 
Hussein  know  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  stands  behind  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled.  "Congress  and 
War.  "  The  fourth  paragraph  of  that 
editorial  reads: 

Can  there  be  any  question  as  lo  how  Sad- 
dam Hussein  would  read  a  conKressional  vole 
that  denied  President  Bush  the  authority  he 
seeks  to  use  force  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national mandate  and  national  polic.v  alike'' 
Does  an.vone  think  he  would  not  take  heart 
from  such  a  vote? 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  credible 
threat  of  force  may  be  the  only  way  of 
preventing  the  use  of  force  against 
Iraq. 

It  is  also  important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  understand  what  we  are  facing 
from  Iraq's  aggression  against  Kuwait 
and  who  we  are  facing  in  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. I  am  reminded  of  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  World  War  II  with  the  un- 
checked aggression  of  Hitler  in  Ger- 
many who  piece  by  piece,  country  by 
country,  expanded  his  domination  of 
Europe. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
section  of  a  report  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national on  Iraqi  human  rights  abuses 
in  occupied  Kuwait  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  what  kind  of  man  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is.  Madam  Speaker.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  details  of  this  report. 
They  are  gruesome  and  sickening  to 
read.  I  mention  them  here  and  will  sub- 
mit them  for  the  record  only  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
an  average  individual  when  we  are 
speaking  about  Saddam  Hussein. 
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That  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the 
policy  of  economic  sanctions  working 
to  drive  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 
Sanctions  have  been  in  place  since  last 
August,  shortly  after  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  The  question  we  must  ajiswer 
is.  are  sanctions  working? 

To  help  us  with  that  question.  I 
would  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of 
CIA  Director  William  Webster's  letter 
to  Armed  Services  Committee  Chair- 
man Les  Aspin  in  which  Mr.  Webster 
states  that  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  economic  sanctions  are  forcing  or 
will  force  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait 

In  light  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
economic  sanctions  to  force  Iraq  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait,  and  in  light  of 
Iraq's  refusal  to  even  discuss  such  a 
withdrawal  with  Secretary  Baker  in 
Vienna  this  week.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bipartisan  resolution  to 
uphold  United  Nations  Resolution  678. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan   11.  1991] 

Congress  and  War 
Iraq,  says  Speaker  Foley,  is  an  "issue  of 
conscience."  Bui  that's  to  say  that  only  one 
answer  is  possible  In  fact.  Iraq  is  an  Issue  of 
judgment.  Conscientious  legislators  have  dif- 
ferent views  about  it.  That  is  what  makes 
the  congressional  deti&te  on  Iraq  so  excruci- 
atingly difnculi. 

Thai  the  United  States  has  large  stakes  In 
the  ouuome  of  the  Gulf  crisis  is  no  longer  a 
contentious  issue.  The  threshold  argument 
m  Congress  is  how  tiesl  to  pursue  those 
stakes— by  the  threat  of  war  or  by  further  re- 
liance on  sanctions,  diplomacy  and  the  mili- 
tary buildup  On  this  matter,  as  we  say.  con- 
scientious people  can  differ  There  are  expert 
analyses  to  support  several  courses  It  is  a 
close  call. 

But  Congress  is  not  dealing  merely  with 
this  essentially  tactical  question  Having 
chosen  to  wait  until  this  late  moment  to  ad- 
dress the  crisis  in  a  formal  thls-counts  way. 
Congress  finds  itself  pinned  up  against  the 
Bush  administration's  determined.  United 
Nations-sanctioned  effort  to  enforce  the 
U.N. "8  Jan.  15  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait.  So  a  second  argument^what 
we  would  call  the  more  urgent  arguments— 
necessarily  comes  into  play:  whether  to  try 
to  make  the  Bush  enforcement  strategy 
work  This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  supporv 
ing  the  president,  although  it  Is  partly  that. 
It  is  a  matter  of  supplying  the  president  with 
the  vote  of  confidence,  the  showing  of  sup- 
port, to  strengthen  his  hand  at  the  moment 
when  conceivably  this  powerful  sort  of 
strengthening  of  his  hand  can  Influence  the 
calculations  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  win  him 
over  to  the  withdrawal  that  Is  favored  by  al- 
most everyone  in  America. 

It  Is  no  longer  seriously  disputed  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  a  menace  to  regional  peace 
and  global  order  and  had  tiest  be  reined  in 
sooner  so  that  he  does  not  become  an  even 
greater  menace  later.  This  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican government  has  attempted  to  do.  Now 
comes  the  squeeze.  Can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  how  Saddam  Hussein  would  read  a 
congressional  vote  that  denied  President 
Bush  the  authority  he  seeks  to  use  force  m 
conformity  with  international  mandate  and 
national  policy  alike?  Does  anyone  think  he 
would  not  take  heart  from  such  a  vote' 

A  war  In  the  Gulf  could  have  Incalculable 
and  horrible  effects,  and  we  are  not  calling 
for  the  country  to  launch  an  attack.  But  we 
do  support  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
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dent — a  president  who  personally  Icnows 
something  about  war- the  authority  to 
make  a  more  plausltile  threat  In  these  elev- 
enth-hour circumstances  of  President  Hus- 
sein's pre-deadllne  count4own.  Our  Judfonent 
Is  that  Cont(Te88.  by  deciding  to  authorize 
the  presidpni  to  conduct  war.  materially  im- 
proves his  chances  of  achlevlnK  peace  It  Is  a 
risk,  and  we  would  take  it. 

CK.NTKAI.  I.STEl.LIOENCE  AGENCY. 
Washington,  DC.  January  10.  1991. 
Hon    Lkh  AhI'In, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mk  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  9.  1991,  In  which  you 
ask  for  an  updated  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  aanctlons  on  Iraq  and  on  the  policies  of 
Saddam  Hussein  subsequent  to  my  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  in  December 
In  that  testimony,  as  you  accurately  noted. 
I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effective 
technically  and  that  they  were  being  felt 
economically  and  eventually  would  be  felt 
militarily  in  some  areas.  I  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  in  Saddam  Hussein's  be- 
havior and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  if  they  would  force  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

You  now  ask  me  to:  (1)  address  the  impact 
of  the  sanctions  on  the  economy  and  popu- 
lace of  Iraq  and  on  the  operational  effective- 
ness of  its  military  if  left  in  place  for  an- 
other six  to  12  months,  (2)  address  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Iraq's  defensive  abilities  might 
be  affected  by  the  sanctions  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  having  additional  time  to  prepare  on 
the  other  if  sanctions  are  allowed  to  work 
for  another  six  to  12  months,  and  i3)  address 
the  likelihood  that  sanctions,  again  if  left  In 
place  for  another  six  to  12  months,  could  In- 
duce Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

UN  sanctions  have  shut  off  nearly  all 
Iraq's  trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened its  economy,  but  disruptions  In  most 
sectors  are  not  serious  yet.  The  Impact  of 
sanctions  has  varied  by  sector  The  most  se- 
rious Impact  so  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
steps  to  conserve  or  raise  even  small 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange.  For  the  popu- 
lace, the  most  serious  Impact  has  been  infla- 
tion 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  Is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  six 
to  twelve  months  even  If  effective  sanctions 
can  be  maintained  This  Is  especially  true  If 
Iraq  does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  Is 
likely  during  this  period.  Iraq's  Infantry  and 
artillery  forces— the  key  elements  of  Iraq's 
Initial  defense  probably  would  not  suffer 
significantly  as  a  result  of  sanctions  Iraq 
can  easily  malntiiln  the  relatively  simple  So- 
viet-style weaponry  of  its  Infantry  and  artil- 
lery units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of 
the  ammunition  for  these  forces  domesti- 
cally Moreover,  these  forces  will  have  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce 
their  fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border, 
thereby  increasing  their  defensive  strength 
Iraq  3  armored  and  mechanized  forces  will  be 
degraile<l  somewhat  from  continued  sanc- 
tions The  numlMT  of  Inoperable  Iraqi  ar- 
miired  and  other  vt-hu  Ics  will  grow  gradually 
and  the  readiness  of  their  crews  will  decline 
as  Haghdad  Is  forced  to  curb  Its  training  ac- 
tivities Iraq  has  larve  suxks  of  spare  parts 
and  other  supplies,  however,  which  will  ame- 
liorate the  effect  of  these  problems  On  bal- 
ance, the  marginal  decline  of  combat  power 


In  Baghdad's  armored  units  probably  would 
be  offset  by  the  simultaneous  improvement 
of  Its  defensive  fortifications.  While  the  mili- 
tary, especially  the  army,  has  been  protected 
from  the  impact  of  sanctions  by  stockpiling 
and  minimal  usage,  during  a  military  action 
the  impact  would  be  more  profound  as  equip- 
ment and  needed  parts  are  expended 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  its  Army,  if 
effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an- 
other six  to  twelve  months  This  degradation 
win  diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  its  stra- 
tegic assets  from  air  attack  and  reduce  its 
ability  to  conduct  similar  attacks  on  Its 
neighbors  It  would  have  only  a  marginal  Im- 
pact on  Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and 
southern  Iraq  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  Is  not 
likely  to  play  a  major  role  In  any  battle  for 
Kuwait. 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy,  it  Is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behavior.  Our 
Judgment  remains  that,  even  If  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  six 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime-threatening  popular 
discontent  in  Iraq  The  economic  impact  of 
sanctions  Is  likely  to  be  increasingly  serious, 
with  conspicuous  hardships  and  dislocations. 
Nevertheless.  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
in  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions, 
especially  If  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly. He  probably  continues  to  believe 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 
the  international  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable  to 
him 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  Is  politically  threatened 
by  the  current  hardships  endured  by  the  pop- 
ulace Moreover,  Saddam  has  taken  few  ac- 
tions that  would  Indicate  he  is  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  regime  Assessing 
the  populace's  flash  point  is  difficult,  but  we 
believe  it  Is  high  because  Iraqis  have  borne 
considerable  hardship  in  the  past  During  Its 
eight-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example,  Iraq 
endured  a  combination  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities  without 
any  serious  public  disturbances. 
Sincerely. 

William  H.  Webster, 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

[From  Iraqi  Occupied  Kuwait.  Human  Rights 
Violations    Since    August   2.    by    Amnesty 
International.  Dec.  19,  1990] 
Methods  of  Torture  and  Ill-Treatment 
The  following  are  details  of  allegations  of 
torture  and   ill-treatment  which  have  been 
made  to  Amnesty  International  since  2  Au- 
gust, some  of  which  are  supported  by  medi- 
cal evidence  and  photographic  material  [see 
.\ppendlces  C  and  Dl    These  reports  are  en- 
tirely   consistent    with    methods   of   torture 
and  Ill-treatment  known  to  have  been  used 
In  Iraq  over  many  years,  and  some  of  which 
are  also  supported  by  medical  evidence  [see 
In  particular  Amnesty  International  s  report 
entitled     "Torture    In    Iraq    1982-19M".    pub- 
lished  In   April   196S,  and  the  organization's 
annual  reports] 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the  meth- 
ods listed  below  are  said  to  have  been  widely 


used  since  2  August.  Those  methods  which 
have  been  alleged  only  in  a  few  cases  brought 
to  Amnesty  International's  attention  are 
marked  with  an  a-sterisk  (*i 

1  Beatings  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  involv- 
ing punching,  slapping,  delivering  Karate- 
style  blows  and  kicking  with  heavy  army 
tx)ots  Implements  used  for  beating  Include 
canes,  metal  rods,  whips,  steel  cables, 
hosepipes,  rubber  truncheons  and  rifle  butts. 

2.  Falaqa  prolonged  oeating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  Sometimes  the  detainee  is  then 
forced  to  walk  or  run 

3.  Suspending  the  detainee  by  the  feet,  or 
by  the  arms  which  are  tied  behind  the  back 

4.  Beating  the  detainee  while  suspended 
from  a  rotating  fan  in  the  ceiling 

5.  Breaking  of  the  arms,  legs  or  ribs;  dis- 
locating elbow  and  shoulder  Joints. 

6.  Lifting  the  detainee  high  up  In  the  air 
and  then  dropping  him.  sometimes  resulting 
in  the  fracturing  of  bones. 

7.  Applying  pressure  to  the  fingers  with  a 
clamp-like  instrument 

8.  Slashing  the  face,  arms  or  legs  with 
knives 

9  Extracting  finger  and  toenails. 
*10.  Boring  a  hole  In  the  leg,  apparently 
with  a  type  of  drilling  tool 
11.  Cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear. 
•12.  Gouging  out  of  the  eyes. 
*13.  Castration. 
*11.  Hammering  nails  into  the  hands. 

15.  Piercing  the  skin  with  pins  or  staplers 

16.  Shooting  the  detainee  In  the  arm  or  leg 
at  point  blank  range,  followed  by  deprivation 
of  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

17  Rape  of  women  (Including  virgins)  and 
young  men. 

18.  Inserting  bottle  necks,  sometimes  when 
broken,  into  the  rectum. 

•19  Tying  a  string  around  the  penis  and 
pulling  It  tightly. 

•20  Pumping  air  using  a  pipe  through  the 
anus,  particularly  of  young  boys. 

21  Applying  electricity  to  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body.  Including  the  ears,  lips,  tongue, 
fingers,  toes  and  genitals.  Sometimes  the  de- 
tainee is  doused  with  water  prior  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  electricity.  The  electrical  in- 
struments used  include  electric  batons  as 
well  as  wires  fitted  with  clips  ilike  those 
used  to  recharge  car  batteries  but  smaller  In 
size  I. 

22.  Burning  various  parts  of  the  body,  In- 
cluding the  genitals,  with  domestic  appli- 
ances such  as  electric  Irons,  with  heated 
metal  rods,  or  with  a  naked  flame 

23  Extinguishing  cigarettes  on  the  eye- 
balls or  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  genitals,  nipples,  chest  and  hands. 

24.  Pouring  hot  and  cold  water  alternately 
over  the  detainee 

25  Placing  the  detainee  in  a  cold,  alr-con- 
dltloned  room  for  several  hours,  and  then 
immediately  Into  a  heated  room 

•26.  Pouring  an  acld-Uke  substance  onto 
the  skin. 

27  Pouring  caustic  substances  onto  the 
eyes,  causing  blindness 

28  Plucking  facial  hair,  particularly  the 
beard,  with  pincers  or  pliers. 

29  Placing  heavy  weights  on  the  detainee's 
body. 

30  Spitting  into  the  detainee's  mouth 

31  Exposing  the  detainee  to  the  sun  for 
several  hours  at  a  stretch  without  water 

32.  Subjecting  the  detalneee  to  mock  exe- 
cution This  Includes  holding  the  head  l)elow 
water  to  the  point  of  near  suffocation,  going 
through  the  motions  of  execution  by  firing 
squad:  and  holding  a  gun  t,o  the  head  or  In 
the  mouth  and  pulling  the  trigger 

33  Forcing  the  detainee  to  watch  others 
being  tortured,  or  to  hear  their  screams 


34.  Raping  or  torturing  the  detainee's  rel- 
atives in  his  or  her  presence  threatening  the 
detainee  with  such  acts. 

35  Threatening  the  detainee  with  torture 
methods  such  as  the  electric  chair  [al-Kursi 
al-RaJjaJ],  or  with  death  by  immersion  in  an 
acid  bath. 

36  Deprivation  of  medical  treatment. 

37  Deprivation  of  sleep,  food,  water,  fresh 
air  and  toilet  or  washing  facilities. 

38  Degrading  the  detainee  by  using  ob- 
scene language  or  Insults 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BORSKI]. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion, which.  I  believe,  represents  our 
latst  best  chance  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
E:ast. 

I  am  hopeful  that  support  for  this 
resolution  will  send  a  strongr.  decisive 
signal  to  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  his  aggression  simply  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

Madam  Speaker,  while  most  of  my 
colleagues  agree  on  the  goals  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield,  there  is  fundamen- 
tal disagreement  on  the  tactics  we 
should  employ  to  achieve  them,  I  can 
certainly  understand  my  colleagues 
who  believe  we  should  wait  for  sanc- 
tions to  take  effect.  And  I  agree  that 
we  must  exhaust  all  diplomatic  options 
available  before  resorting  to  force. 

However,  after  returning  Thursday 
morning  from  a  26-member  bi]?artisan 
delegation  trip  to  the  Middle  East  and 
discussing  our  tactics  with  foreign  and 
military  officials,  I  am  convinced  that 
sanctions  could  take  2  to  3  years,  if  not 
longer,  before  ever  becoming  effective. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  coali- 
tion united  against  Iraq  will  last  that 
long  And  with  each  passing  day  after 
January  15.  Saddam  Hussein  will  grow- 
stronger  and  his  capability  of  develop- 
ing and  using  nuclear  weapons  will  be- 
come greater. 

The  United  States  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  solve  this 
crisis  peacefully.  President  Bush  pro- 
posed 15  dates  for  a  meeting  between 
the  United  States  and  Iraq,  but  none  of 
them  were  accepted  by  the  Iraqis. 

In  another  attempt  to  achieve  peace. 
Secretary  Baker  met  with  the  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister  in  Switzerland.  Once 
again,  the  Iraqis  demonstrated  no  flexi- 
bility, and  certainly  no  intention  what- 
soever, to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  we  will  not  have  to  use  force  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  Despite  the  lat- 
est breakdown  in  diplomacy,  it  is  not 
too  late  for  a  fair  and  peaceful  solution 
to  this  conflict.  But  such  a  solution  is 
up  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Only  he  can  prevent  war  from  break- 
ing out  In  the  Middle  East  by  with- 
drawing unconditionally  from  Kuwait. 

As  we  debate  these  resolutions  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  continuing  to  destroy  the  infra- 
structure of  Kuwait.  He  continues  to 
call   Kuwait  a   province   of  Iraq.    And 


now  Saddsim  Hussein  threatens  Amer- 
ican troops,  claiming  they  will  "swim 
in  their  own  blood."  These  are  hardly 
words  of  diplomacy  or  negotiation,  and 
indeed  reflect  no  intent  by  Saddam 
Hussein  to  withdraw. 

Perhaps  Saddam  Hussein  believes 
that  Congress  is  not  fully  supportive  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  Or  perhaps  his 
military  and  diplomacy  advisors  are 
misinforming  him,  giving  him  only  the 
information  he  wants  to  hear.  Either 
way,  he  is  simply  not  getting  the  mes- 
sage. 

Madam  Speaker,  my  trip  to  the  Gulf 
strengthened  my  firm  belief  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  must  be  defeated — either 
politically  or  militarily.  I  believe  that 
supporting  the  President  at  this  mo- 
ment represents  our  best  chance  to 
achieve  this  goal  politically.  Therefore 
Madam  Speaker,  it  is  important  that 
we  reinforce  that  strong  message  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  believe  that  at  this  point,  our  only 
chance  for  peace  is  to  present  Saddam 
Hussein  with  the  strongest,  most  credi- 
ble threat  possible — one  that  is  sup- 
ported by  Congress  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  closely  watching 
our  debate  today.  With  the  approval  of 
this  resolution,  Saddam  Hussein  will 
know  that  Congress  now  stands  with 
the  President.  We  must  also  show  our 
troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  that  Congress  is 
fully  behind  them.  The  troops  I  talked 
to  seemed  frustrated  and  concerned 
that  Congress  may  not  support  the 
President's  actions.  We  need  to  support 
this  resolution  to  demonstrate  to  our 
troops  that  Congress  and  the  President 
speak  with  one  voice  to  praise  their  ef- 
forts in  the  gulf. 

Madam  Speaker.  Iraq's  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Kuwait  is  a  threat  to  our 
vital  national  interests.  If  we  do  not 
stop  Saddam  Hussein  today,  his  threat 
will  only  grow  stronger.  At  this  time, 
only  the  United  States  has  the  ability 
to  stop  Iraq's  aggresssion.  If  we  do  not 
respond  to  this  dictator's  threat  now. 
who  will? 

Madam  Speaker,  I  don't  want  war- 
nobody  in  this  House  does.  But  if  we 
are  to  have  any  chance  of  avoiding  war. 
we  must  not  send  Saddam  Hussein  a 
mixed  signal  about  our  intentions.  This 
resolution  provides  the  President  with 
the  leverage  he  needs  to  bring  about 
peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  is  the  best  means  Congress  has 
right  now  to  prevent  war. 

D  1930 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss], 

Mr.  WEISS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

What  is  the  rush?  Why  is  the  major- 
ity in  this  House  so  intent  on  support- 
ing a  President  hellbent  on  going  to 
war  as  quickly  as  possible? 
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It  seems  to  me  that  our  prime  con- 
cern ought  to  be.  assuming  that  there 
has  to  be  a  war,  that  it  takes  place 
under  conditions  most  favorable  and 
most  advantageous  to  the  young  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  will  be  asked 
to  fight  it.  Every  indication  that  we 
get  from  objective  sources  is  that  the 
sanctions  are  working  and  that  the 
sanctions  are  in  fact  having  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  warmaking  capac- 
ity of  Iraq. 

The  Iraqi  equipment  is  literally  fall- 
ing apatrt.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Mr.  Webster,  that  as  of  Decem- 
ber 5.  1990,  5  or  6  weeks  ago.  some  50 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of 
Iraq  had  already  been  adversely  af- 
fected: that  90  percent  of  their  imports 
and  97  percent  of  their  exports  had 
been  cut  off;  that  they  are  losing  SlVs 
billion  a  month  in  hard  currency;  that 
within  3  to  6  months  their  air  force, 
their  airplanes,  will  be  beginning  to 
fall  apart  because  of  an  inability  to  re- 
place parts. 

We  know  from,  watching  the  tele- 
vision pictures  what  is  happening  to 
the  equipment  that  our  people  are 
using.  They  are  having  tremendous  dif- 
ficulty keeping  it  oj^erative.  We  can  re- 
supply  and  repair,  and  he  cannot. 

So  what  is  the  big  rush"  Time  is  on 
our  side.  Admiral  Crowe  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Commit- 
tee and  said  that  to  suggest  that  Hus- 
sein has  not  been  adversely  affected, 
that  the  sanctions  are  not  working,  is 
both  weird  and  wrong 

Time  is  on  our  side  If  by  giving  time 
a  chance  to  work  for  us  and  for  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  asked 
to  do  battle  we  can  save  lives,  if  we  can 
save  1  life,  5  lives,  100  lives,  1.000  lives, 
is  that  not  worth  continuing  the  effort 
at  sanctions? 

We  have  over  100  nations  participat- 
ing m  a  genuine  coalition  on  the  block- 
ade and  the  embargo.  But  we  have 
practically  no  other  nation  engaged  m 
a  coalition  of  battle,  m  battle  forma- 
tion. Outside  of  the  British,  who  have  a 
couple  of  divisions  there,  practically 
no  one  is  there  to  be  supportive  of 
American  forces  who  will  be  battling 
against  the  Iraqis. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  when  our 
constituents  ask  us  what  the  rush  is,  as 
they  constantly  do,  we  ought  to  ask 
ourselves  what  the  rush  is.  When  peo- 
ple suggest  that  they  know  that  sanc- 
tions cannot  work,  that  is  sheer  specu- 
lation, flying  in  the  face  of  every  objec- 
tive indication  that  we  have. 

WTien  people  tell  us.  "Oh,  American 
casualties  will  only  be  between  500  and 
1.000."  I  ask  them,  how  did  they  sud- 
denly get  to  be  so  omniscienf  How  can 
they  assure  us,  themselves,  assure  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  going 
to  be  doing  the  fighting,  that  that  is 
the  case? 

If  they  are  wrong  and  the  body  bags 
start  coming  back  in  larger  numbers. 
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who   will    they   apolotflze   to,   and   who 
win  be  there  to  accept  their  apologies' 

The  time  to  have  time  work  for  us  Is 
now.  We  must  not  Klve  a  premature 
declaration  of  war  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  who  Kives  every  Indi- 
cation that  he  Intends  to  implement  it 
as  early  ila  possible  It  just  does  not 
make  any  common  sense 

Seven  out  of  the  last  eljfht  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  of  this  country  have  said 
to  let  sanctions  work  The  last  two 
Chairs  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
said  let  the  sanctions  work  Who  are 
we  and  who  is  the  President  to  override 
that,  especially  in  the  face  of  public 
statements,  from  commanding  officers 
out  in  the  field,  who  tell  us  that  our 
forces  are  not  really  retidy  for  combat 
at  this  point,  that  they  need  more  time 
in  any  evenf 

Madam  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  will  rue  the  day  that  we  have  de- 
cided to  Kive  the  President  this  blank 
check  without  any  conditions  on  it, 
which  will  only  lead  to  death  and  disas- 
ter and  to  war  unnecessarily 

Madam  Speaker,  the  issue  before  the 
House  today  is  probat)(y  the  rr»st  important 
and  fateful  decision  that  we  as  Members  of 
the  US  Congress  will  ever  consider — the  de- 
cision to  send  the  men  arxj  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  war  We  will  soon  cast  our 
votes  arxJ  fulfill  the  solemn  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility that  IS  solely  entrusted  to  us  as 
Members  of  Congress 

Before  we  reach  a  vote,  I  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  first  to  consider  the  many  issues 
on  which  we — and  the  Amencan  people — are 
united.  We  are  in  complete  agreement,  lor  ex- 
ample, in  our  condemnation  of  Iraq's 
unprovoked  aggression  against  Kuwait  We 
agree  that  more  powerful  nations  cannot  be 
allowed  to  swalkiw  up  their  smaller  neighbors 
with  impunity  And  we  are  united  in  our  deter 
mination  to  get  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait 
and  to  restore  tfvat  nation's  sovereignty 

The  American  peop4e  and  the  Congress 
also  stand  firm  with  the  international  coalition 
which  President  Bush  Ua%  assembled  in  re- 
sponse to  this  cnsis  We  strongly  endorse  the 
U  N  Secunty  Council's  economic  sanctions  to 
pressure  Saddam  Hussein  and  to  add  teeth  to 
ouf  policy 

In  other  words.  Madam  Speaker,  tfie  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  indeed  united  in  their  support  for 
nr^ny — perhaps  rrxist — of  the  Bush  administra- 
twn's  poltcies  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  fact  tfiat  we  agree  on  ttie  goals  of  that 
pdcy,  however,  does  not  mean  that  we  agree 
atx>ut  the  best  way  to  achieve  those  goals 
How  can  we  get  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave 
Kiiwaif 

When  it  comes  to  ttie  means  to  achiteve  tfnat 
goal,  our  Nation  is  deeply  and  passionately  dt 
vided.  Many  of  us  believe  that  the  international 
community  shoukj  maintain  its  policy  of  eco- 
mrnc  sanctions  and  diplomatic  pressure  Oth- 
ers believe,  wrth  President  Bush,  ttiat  we 
should  go  to  war  to  achieve  that  goal 

These  two  t>asic  attematrves  divide  ttie  Con- 
gress, they  divide  the  Amencan  people,  arxj 
the  resolutions  before  ttie  Congress  today  re- 
flect that  division    One  says  we  shouU  stay 


ttie  course  and  give  sanctions  and  diplomacy 
a  chance  to  succeed;  the  other  gives  Presi- 
dent Bush  tiTe  auttxjrity  to  wage  war 

I  am  convinced  ttTat  ttie  best  course  of  ac- 
tion— tXDth  for  ttie  international  community  and 
the  United  States — is  to  maintain  the  United 
Nations  sanctions,  coupled  wrth  active  diplo- 
macy to  achieve  our  common  goals 

This  view  IS  based  not  only  on  my  desire  to 
Keep  tt>e  United  States  out  of  an  unwise  con- 
flict, but  also  on  the  testimony  of  many  widely 
respected  experts,  including  seven  of  the  eight 
former 

eight  former  Secretanes  of  Defense  As  Adm 
William  Crowe,  recently  testified,  economic 
sanctions  can  succeed,  with  sufficient  time,  in 
forcing  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion's own  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  Wil- 
liam Webster 

All  sectors  of  the  Iraqi  economy  are  feeling 
the  pinch  of  sanctions,  and  many  Industries 
have  lanfely  shut  down 

More  than  90  percent  of  (Iraq's)  Imports 
and  97  percent  of  exports  have  t)een  shut  off 

The    Emtiargo    has    deprived    Baghdad    of 
roughly  J1.5  billion  of  foreign  exchange  earn 
ings  monthly 

How  can  these  staggering  economic  con- 
sequences not  place  enormous  pressure  on 
Saddam  Hussein''  It  is  simply  too  soon  to  give 
up  on  ttiese  sanctions  and  to  sfiort-circuit  the 
possitMlity  of  a  pieacefui  resolution  of  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis  For  the  sake  of  the  hundreds 
of  ttiousands  of  lives  that  would  be  put  at  risk, 
we  must  stay  tlie  course  until  every  option 
slxirt  of  war  has  tieen  exhausted 

Of  course,  speculation  about  the  effective- 
ness of  sanctions  is  |ust  that — speculation  No 
one  can  fxedicf  with  certainty  whettier  Iraq  will 
succumb  to  the  international  community's  eco- 
nomic and  diptomatic  pressure  But  as  Admiral 
Crowe  put  It.  even  if  U  N  sanctions  require  12 
to  18  months,  the  tradeoff  of  avoiding  war 
woukj  tie  nriore  than  worth  it 

In  short.  I  tielieve  that  with  patience,  deter- 
mination, and  vigilance,  this  cnsis  can  be  re- 
solved peacefully  If  we  allow  the  sanctions 
time  to  work,  we  can  achieve  txith  of  our 
goals — getting  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait 
and  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war  But 
we  will  only  be  atile  to  test  this  policy  if  we  are 
willing  to  exhaust  every  economic  and  diplo- 
matic avenue  New  diplomatic  eftorts  by  sev- 
eral parties  are  already  underway,  even  as 
ecorx)mic  sanctions  continue  to  take  their  toll 

As  I  mentioned.  Mr  Speaker,  this  may  be 
the  nxist  impiortant  decision  that  we  as  individ- 
uals, and  as  an  institution,  will  ever  make  Yet 
no  matter  the  outcome,  the  United  States  will 
remain  deeply  divided  on  the  issue  of  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  And  a  divided  nation  cannot 
sustain  a  war  Until  the  Amencan  people  and 
the  Congress  are  convinced  ffiat  every  pieace- 
ful  option  has  failed,  the  tiest  policy  is  p»a- 
tience  and  delernnination 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution,  and  oppose  ttie  Mi- 
chael-Solarz  resolution 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Madam  Speaker.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr  Talixjn) 

Mr  TALLON  Madam  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
somber  sense  of  my  awesome  responsitxlity 


as  a  Member  of  ttie  US.  House  of  Represent- 
atives ttiat  I  )0<n  file  detsate  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  prospect  of  armed  conflct  in 
the  Middle  East. 

For  5  months  now  the  world  and  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  been  united  against  the 
uanabashed  aggression  of  Saddam  Hussein 
The  United  States  under  ttie  direction  of  Presn 
dent  Bush  has  estatilished  and  maintained  a 
solid  coalition  to  right  ttie  evils  committed  by 
Iraq  against  Kuwait. 

We  are  at  a  critical  stage  in  this  aisis  We 
have  trusted  President  Bush  to  lead  us  in  this 
challenge  Thus  far.  his  consistent  policy  of 
sanctions  and  a  military  blockade  have  worked 
to  achieve  sonne  of  our  goals.  Most  certainty. 
Operation  Desert  ShieW  has  negated  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  Iraqi  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia.  And 
our  steady  persistence,  achieved  the  release 
of  American  and  ottier  foreign  tiostages  being 
heW  for  so  tong  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

But  we  are  not  finished — acts  of  heinous  ag- 
gression must  not  be  rewarded.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein IS  not  yet  out  of  Kuwait  and  fie  stiows  no 
intent  to  witlTdraw.  The  internatKjnal  corv 
demnation.  ttie  sanctions,  and  ttie  military 
presence  in  ttie  gulf  tiave  not  forced  Saddam's 
hand  More  importantfy,  ttiey  have  not 
achieved  pieace. 

I  firmly  believe  ttiat  the  only  liope  we  have 
of  getting  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  is  by 
giving  ttie  President  ttie  option  to  use  military 
force 

This  act  of  Congress  does  not  Ixing  us  clos- 
er to  war  Make  no  mistake,  we  a/e  already  at 
the  tyink  of  an  international  catastrophe  Ttie 
United  Slates  and  the  entire  worid  order  is 
threatened  by  Saddam  Hussein 

We  tiave  brave  young  men  and  women  wtio 
are  in  tiarms  way  in  ttie  desert  of  Saudi  Ara- 
tna.  Congressional  equivocation  at  this  point 
wouki  tie  an  intoleratile  indignity  to  ttiose  sol- 
diers wtiom  we  have  entrusted  so  much.  In 
August.  Congress  unanimousty  supported  ttie 
President  and  the  depkaynnent  of  troops  in  Op- 
eration Desert  ShieW.  In  November,  Congress 
and  the  Amencan  people  stood  behind  ttie 
President  when  he  ordered  the  depkjyment  of 
additional  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

On  ttie  eve  of  ttie  U.N.  Resolution  672  Jan- 
uary 15  deadline,  it  is  imperatrve  ttiat  this  na- 
tion continue  to  speak  with  a  unified  voice. 

Mr  McCOLLUM.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3"^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Galleoly]. 

Mr  GALLEGLY.  Madam  Speaker.  a« 
an  original  sponsor.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  Mlchel-Solarz 
resolution  to  give  President  Bush  the 
authority  to  use  force  against  Iraq  if 
necessary 

I  emphasize  "if  necessary"  because  I 
hope,  the  President  hopes.  Indeed  all  of 
us  hope,  that  force  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. Nobody  wants  to  commit  Amer- 
ica to  war 

But  I  firmly  tielieve  that  Congress 
must  adopt  this  resolution  l)ecau8e  it's 
the  la«t,  tiest  hope  for  peace.  That's  be- 
cause the  decision  of  whether  there 
win  t)e  war  rests  solely  on  one  man. 
Iraq's  dictator,  Saddam  Hussein. 

For  5  months  now,  a  truly  United  Na- 
tions has  attempted  to  persuade  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 


By  diplomacy  and  a  trade  embargo,  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  have 
tried  to  dislodge  Saddam  Hussein  from 
his  conquest. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  diplo- 
macy and  the  embargo  have  not 
worked.  For  5  months,  Saddam  Hussein 
has  refused  to  seriously  respond  to  dip- 
lomatic initiatives.  Instead.  Iraqi 
forces  have  systematically  raped  and 
pillaged  Kuwait,  taking  virtually  any- 
thing of  value.  At  the  same  time.  Iraq 
has  continued  to  fortify  Kuwait,  and 
has  continued  its  program  to  attain 
nuclear  capability. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  been  called  a 
madman,  but  I'm  not  sure  I  agree.  Evil. 
cunning,  and  ruthless,  yes.  but  history 
Indicates  he's  also  a  man  who  cuts  his 
losses  if  necessary. 

Simply  put.  Madam  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  and  Iraq  are 
playing  a  high-stakes  game  of  five-card 
stud.  We  hold  a  full  house  and  Saddam 
Hussein  has  only  a  pair  of  deuces,  but 
as  a  master  gambler,  he's  betting  he 
can  bluff  his  way  to  victory. 

By  adopting  the  Mlchel-Solarz  reso- 
lution, the  Congress  will  lay  another 
card  on  the  table,  and  I  believe  there's 
a  good  chance  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  know  his  blufrs  been  called. 

But  If  we  adopt  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution  instead,  I  fear  we  will 
simply  be  weakening  our  hand,  and 
strengthening  Saddam  Hussein's.  He 
knows  our  coalition  has  weaknesses, 
and  he  knows  the  threat  of  military  op- 
erations will  fade  quickly  once  the 
desert  heat  starts  building  up  this 
spring 

Madam  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  the 
passage  of  the  Mlchel-Solarz  resolution 
Is  our  last,  best  hope  for  peace.  But 
even  if  Saddam  Hussein  doesn't  fold. 
we  also  know  that  the  principles  we 
would  be  fighting  for  are  just.  Right  is 
on  our  side. 

If.  despite  all  our  hopes  and  prayers. 
war  comes,  then  let  us  give  our  Presi- 
dent the  tools  he  needs  to  wage  it 
quickly,  decisively  and  victoriously. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  betray  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  American  people, 
and  the  hope  for  peace  and  stability  in 
the  world  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Carper]. 
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Mr.  CARPER.  Madam  Speaker,  first 
of  all  let  me  make  clear  that  I  believe 
this  debate,  and  the  votes  we  will  cast 
tomorrow,  are  not  some  sideshow  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Congress  and 
Congress  alone,  can  declare  war.  The 
President  can  take  military  action  to 
Implement  U.N.  Resolution  678  only 
with  the  expressed  approval  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Two  decades  ago,  I  served  in  a  war.  I 
did  not  want  a  war  then.  I  do  not  want 
a  war  now.  Who  among  us  does.  I  favor 
using  every   diplomatic   option   avail- 


able to  us  to  avert  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf— including  new  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Iraq  if  they  would  be 
helpful.  We  should  seek  a  nonmilitary 
solution  for  as  long  as  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable chance  for  success,  whether 
that  takes  6  days  or  six  months. 

The  option  to  use  the  allied  forces  as- 
sembled in  the  gulf  to  remove  Iraq 
from  Kuwait  should  be  the  option  of 
last  resort.  But  at  this  late  hour,  as  the 
U.N.  deadline  of  January  15  ap- 
proaches, it  must  now  be  an  option 
available  to  the  Presidentr— not  to  be 
exercised  on  any  date  certain,  but  to  be 
used  when  all  else  has  failed.  For  Con- 
gress to  deny  at  this  juncture,  the 
President  the  authority  he  needs  can 
only  serve  to  send  a  confusing  signal, 
both  to  our  allies  and  to  Iraq.  The 
treat  Saddam  poses  today  would  only 
grow  larger. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  this  debate  had  occurred 
weeks  ago  when  Congress  might  have 
played  a  more  constructive  role  in  re- 
solving the  gulf  crisis.  But  today  I  be- 
lieve Congress  has  few  options  left. 
Ironically,  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  use  force  If  it  becomes  nec- 
essary has  become,  as  others  have  said, 
our  best  chance  for  peace.  Perhaps  then 
will  Saddam  Hussein  understand  that 
despite  our  differences,  our  country 
stands  together  in  our  resolve  that  Iraq 
must  leave  Kuwait,  and  leave  it  now. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  a^^i  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  MATStn]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Madam  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  commend  both 
sides  of  this  debate.  I  think  the  debate 
has  been  very,  very  helpful  to  me  be- 
cause I  happen  to  be  one  Member  that 
had  a  very  difficult  time,  and  I  made 
my  decision  on  this  Issue,  franky. 
today. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Gephardt 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  very  excel- 
lent work  they  did  in  putting  together 
their  package,  and  certainly  those  who 
support  the  President's  position  should 
be  commended  as  well,  because  it  is  a 
very,  very  close  and  very,  very  difficult 
decision. 

The  reason  1  had  such  a  difficult  time 
making  this  decision  was  because  we 
are  so  close  to  January  15.  and  I  really 
had  a  difficult  time  voting  to  undercut 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  President's 
authority  in  this  particular  matter.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  we  are  not  mere  pawns  in  this  de- 
bate as  Members  of  Congress,  that  we 
do  in  fact  have  a  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  deliberate  and  make  an 
independent  judgment  on  the  issue  of 
offensive  action  or  declaration  of  war. 

Let  me,  if  I  may.  develop  about  four 
areas  that  I  have  real  problems  with 
respect  to  the  Solarz  approach  to  this 
particular  issue. 

One  is  I  know  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  a  new  world  order,  and  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  United 
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Nations  is  in  this  debate.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  and  the  issue  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  that  it  is  not  a  U.N.  oper- 
ation. We  are  going  to  have  400.000 
American  troops  in  that  region.  The 
Japanese  and  the  Germans  have  not 
participated,  and  many  of  our  other  al- 
lied countries  have  not  either.  In  fact, 
I  have  been  very,  verj-  distressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  Germans  and  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  French  and  the  English 
could  vote  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  for  a  declaration  of  war.  and 
at  the  same  time  not  commit  any  pos- 
sible blood  as  Americans  are. 

In  auldition  to  that,  although  the 
polls  are  showing  that  there  is  support 
for  the  President  in  this  effort.  I  can 
tell  Members  as  soon  as  there  is  one 
death,  the  polls  will  reverse  them- 
selves. The  reason  I  raise  that  issue  is 
because  the  President  has  not  done  a 
sufficient  job  In  educating  the  Amer- 
ican public  of  what  the  issue  is.  what  is 
involved  and  what  is  in  fact  the  vital 
interest  of  the  United  States.  And  he 
has  that  obligation  and  he  has  not  ful- 
filled that  obligation  at  this  time. 

Third,  our  strategic  interest  is  at 
stake.  In  fact,  we  must  isolate  Saddam 
Hussein  and  pierhapis  even  find  some 
way  to  advocate  internationally  a  new 
leadership  in  Iraq.  But  why  is  January 
15  such  an  important  and  significant 
date?  Why  is  that  date  the  date  when 
war  has  to  be  declared?  Nobody  has  any 
idea  except  President  Bush,  and  even 
he  has  not  made  a  case  for  that  par- 
ticular date. 

In  addition,  we  have  not,  as  many  of 
our  prior  speakers  have  suggested,  ex- 
plored and  completed  the  issue  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  and  certainly  diplo- 
matic courses  as  well.  So  it  is  my  belief 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  this  Government  to 
support  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  ap- 
proach, to  give  this  issue  more  time  to 
develop  and  allow  the  diplomatic  ap- 
proach to  take  its  course. 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Madam  Speaker, 
for  the  purposes  of  reading  a  list  of  en- 
dorsements. I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  The 
National  Commander  of  the  Amencan 
Legion,  on  behalf  of  the  Legion's  3  mil- 
lion members,  has  sent  an  open  letter 
calling  upon  Congress  to  pass  "legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  take 
any  necessary  actions  to  deal  with  the 
crisis  at  hand  and  supporting  the  im- 
plementation of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  678  *  *  *."  In  short. 
Madam  Speaker,  the  American  Legion 
endorses  the  Solarz-Michel  bipartisan 
resolution. 

The  Legion  is  joined  in  this  endorse- 
ment by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars— 2.800.000  strong. 

Madam  Speaker,  under  leave  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  I  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
American  Legion's  letter  and  a  list  of 
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other  distlnsruished  veterans'  oivaniza- 
tiona  which  have  joined  the  Legion  and 
the  VFW  in  unflng  Congress  to  stand 
behind  the  President. 

The  American  Ex-Prlsoners  of  War. 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion, Catholic  War  Veterans.  USA  Inc.. 
Polish  Legion  American  Vets  USA, 
Fleet  Reserve  Association,  Legion  of 
Valor  of  the  USA  Inc..  The  Retired  En- 
listed Association.  Marine  Corps 
League,  National  Association  of  Uni- 
formed Services,  and  Military  Order  of 
the  inirple  Heart  of  the  USA  Inc. 

Madam  Speaker,  these  7  million 
brave  Americans  know  better  than  all 
others  what  the  seriousness  of  this 
issue  is.  I  urge  support  of  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  Include  the  letter 
from  the  American  Legion,  as  follows. 

The  A.MKKICAN  LEGION, 

WashtngtDTi,  DC  January  10.  1991 

DEAR  Representative;  The  American  Le- 
gion urges  you  to  vote  for  lefrlslatlon  author- 
izing the  President  to  take  any  necessary  ac- 
tions to  resolve  the  crisis  In  the  Perslon 
Gulf 

As  an  organization  of  three  million  men 
and  women  who  have  experienced  first-hand 
the  pain  and  sacrifice  of  wartime  service. 
The  American  Legion  hopes  that  a  peaceful 
solution  can  be  found.  However,  we  know 
that  diplomacy  cannot  succeed  If  our  na- 
tion's leadership  Is  divided. 

Any  failure  by  Congress  to  offer  Its  full  bi- 
partisan support  to  the  President  could  have 
catastrophic  consequences.  We  are  convinced 
that  Saddam  Hussein,  the  world  community 
and  other  members  of  the  multinational 
force  in  Saudi  Arabia  would  see  such  dis- 
unity as  a  lack  of  U.S.  resolve. 

Additionally,  a  divided  national  leadership 
would  produce  a  serious  morale  problem 
among  our  own  troops  who  have  been  de- 
ployed In  Saudi  Arabia  I  had  the  privilege 
ten  weeks  ago  to  visit  those  men  and  women, 
and  I  waa  Impressed  by  their  patriotism,  con- 
fidence and  resolve.  They  accept  the  poten- 
tial risks  of  their  mission,  but  they  need  to 
be  assured  that  the  Congress  and  the  Amer 
lean  people  fully  support  them  in  carrying 
out  that  mission. 

Thi.s  International  crisis  Is  clearly  a  lest  of 
our  national  will  The  upcoming  congres- 
sional debate  will  be  scrutinized  by  the  en- 
tire w<jrld  It  Is  critical  that  the  decisions 
Congress  reaches  show  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  Iraqi  aggressors  and  all  potential 
aggressors,  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  set  aaide  partisan  Interests  to  endorse  the 
President's  authority  as  our  nation's  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  for  legislation  author- 
ising the  President  to  take  any  necessary  ac- 
tions to  deal  with  the  crisis  at  hand  and  sup- 
porting the  Implementation  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  678,  for 
whlih  the  United  States  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  support 
Sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Tt-RNER, 
Sattonal  Commander 

Mr  McCOLLUM  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr   Duncan) 

Mr  DUNCAN  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Michel  bipartisan  res- 
olution. 


No  one  wants  war  No  one  is  happy 
about  this  entire  situation.  1  certainly 
wish  it  had  never  come  up  But  some 
have  said  or  at  least  implied  that 
President  Bush  wants  war  for  some  po- 
litical or  hidden  or  ulterior  motive. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  President  Bush  probably  wants 
war  less  than  anyone  in  this  country 
He  is  a  good  and  kind  man,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  would  feel  the  responsibility 
for  the  deaths  of  any  Americans  more 
deeply  than  anyone. 

To  vote  against  the  President  now 
will  simply  encourage  Saddam  Hussein 
We  need  to  show  national  unity  and 
strength.  We  need  to  show  that  our 
word  is  good,  and  that  the  United 
States  is  not  just  a  paper  tiger,  as  one 
of  Hussein's  advisers  recently  said. 

We  need  to  remember  that  George 
Bush  did  not  invade  Kuwait  Saddam 
Hussein  did. 

This  resolution  does  not  require  war. 
I  know  the  President  will  avoid  war  if 
at  all  possible. 

The  President  of  Turkey  said  yester- 
day in  an  interview  with  the  W'ashing- 
ton  Times.  "Only  your  Congress  can 
convince  Hussein." 

Let  us  convince  him.  Let  us  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  support  the  President. 

Mr  BERMAN  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr   S.\rpalius]. 

Mr  SARPALIUS.  Madam  Speaker, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  is  probably 
the  toughest  decision  that  any  of  us 
will  make  in  our  political  career.  I  can- 
not think  of  any  vote  that  a  person 
could  make  that  would  be  harder  than 
to  decide  whether  or  not  our  brave 
young  men  and  women  should  go  to 
war,  but  there  is  no  question  that  Hus- 
sein must  be  stopped  and  he  must  be 
stopped  now  before  he  has  more  time  to 
develop  nuclear  capabilities  or  to  gain 
political  strength  in  the  Middle  East. 
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I.  too.  went  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I.  too. 
stood  out  there  in  the  desert  with  those 
brave  young  men  and  women,  and  I  ask 
them  how  they  felt  about  this  war 
They  are  prepared.  They  are  ready. 
They  are  trained.  All  they  ask  is.  "To 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  fight,  and  do 
not  hold  us  back.  Let  us  finish  the 
job." 

I  came  home  with  over  300  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  parents,  wives,  and 
loved  ones  I  finished  my  last  phone 
calls  last  night,  and  every  one  of  those 
parents  and  wives  believed  that  we  had 
to  do  something  to  stop  Hussein  They 
asked  us.  as  Members  of  Cong'rese.  to 
support  their  children  and  their  hus- 
bands 

There  are  some  real  concerns.  WTiat 
will  happen  if  Israel  becomes  involved 
in  this  war''  What  will  happen  after  we 
defeat  Hussein''  What  will  then  happen 
to  the  country  of  Iraq''  But  the  No  1 
concern  that  I  have  is,  will  the  Amer- 
ican people  supjxirt  those  brave  young 


men  and  women?  They  believe  that  we 
are  behind  them  They  showed  me  let- 
ters, cards,  signs,  and  flags.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  believe 
in  them  I  just  challenge  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people  to 
treat  those  brave  young  men  with  dig- 
nity and  honor  and  respect.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  treated  like  the  brave 
young  men  who  fought  in  the  Vietnam 
war  I  supported  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment, and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr    Ober- 

STAlt) 

Mr  OBERSTAR  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
poised  on  the  bonk  of  war  Will  we  vote  to 
serxl  thousands  of  our  feltow  Americans  oti  to 
die  in  battle,  or  will  we  vote  tor  a  patient  re- 
solve for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf? 

If  our  interests  in  tt>e  gulf  are  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  oil  market,  and  political  stability  of 
the  Middle  East,  we  must  ask  what  strategy 
will  best  sustain  those  interests 

The  strategy  the  administration  pursued  im- 
mediately after  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  was 
appropriate  a  military  deterrent  force  to  stop 
Iraq  at  the  Saudi  border,  an  economic  embar- 
go tiacked  up  by  a  naval  blockade  to  wear 
down  Iraq  and  force  it  out  of  Kuwait 

In  August,  the  administration  asked  Amert- 
cans  to  be  patient,  thai  the  sanctions  wouk) 
take  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  to  work. 
Now — 5  months  later — the  administration  says 
patier>ce  is  a  cop-out. 

Yet,  the  sanctions  are  working — they  are 
having  the  predicted  effect  Iraq  is  losing  $30 
billion  a  year  in  foreign  excfiange,  through  lost 
oil  revenues  its  GNP  is  already  down  50  fjer- 
cent,  its  hard  currency  reserves  are  diminisfv 
ing.  Its  military  is  expenencing  spare  parts 
shortages,  imports  are  down  90  percent;  Iraq 
IS  economically  and  militarily  isolated;  the 
work!  has  a  surplus  of  oil 

Let  us  not  be  brittle  idealists— cracking, 
crumbling  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  or  pain 
An  embargo  will  be  long  and  painful — we 
knew  that,  we  were  prepared  for  rt.  We — arxJ 
the  administration — shoukj  not  abandon  the 
course  before  its  purpose  has  been  served. 

The  Solarz-Michel  resolution,  advocated  by 
President  Bush,  is,  pure  and  simple,  a  dec- 
laration of  war  Worse,  it  is  fxior  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  authority  for  the  President  at 
some  future  date,  to  wage  war,  before  he 
even  asks  for  that  authonty  Abdication  of 
Congress'  sole  sutfx)rity  to  declare  war  is  a 
cop-out  Ttte  real  courage  is  to  stand  firm  lor 
diplomacy  and  economtc  sanctKxis  Congress 
should  rx)t  abandon  its  sole  and  solemn  power 
to  wage  war — surely  rwt  now,  when  sanctions 
liave  had  only  5  nxinths  and  diptomacy  only  6 
hours 

July  was  the  time  for  talking  and  acting 
tough  July — when  intelligence  reports  warned 
of  Iraq's  p)reparations  for  war,  and  the  admin- 
istration not  only  did  nothing,  worse,  they  gave 
the  wrong  signal  to  Iraq:  tfiat  we  woukJ  not  in- 
tervene Must  we  vole  now  to  send  young 
people  to  die  in  battle  because  the  President 
rmscateulated  m  July?  Not  while  there  are  al- 
ternatives 


As  a  youngster  doing  a  homework  assign- 
ment, I  asked  my  father  for  help  In  wnting  a 
definition  for  war.  "Just  wnte  'War  Is  hell,'"  he 
said 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we  have  opted  for 
war  Just  once,  let  us  realize  that  war  is  hell, 
and  try  to  win  a  peace. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Alex,ander]. 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  on  this  subject  many 
times  over  the  last  several  days,  but  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution, 
in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  every  pos- 
sible option  is  explored  before  declar- 
ing war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution  in  an  effort  to  ensure 
that  we  explore  every  possitsle  option  before 
declaring  war. 

In  deciding  this  most  serious  question,  one 
of  the  most  senous  I  have  faced  since  being 
in  Congress.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  resolution  being  tjacked  by  the  Bush 
administration  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  sir>ce  it  grants  to  the  President  author- 
ity to  use  all  means  necessary,  including 
force,  to  oust  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

War,  in  my  view,  should  always  be  the  final 
option 

I  believe  it  is  impwrtant  that  we  review  the 
stated  reasons  we  committed  our  forces  to 
Saudi  Arabia  last  August. 

Basically,  there  were  three: 

First,  to  protect  our  oil  supply  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  upon  which  we  have  tseen  growing  in- 
creasingly dependent — p)articularly  dunng  the 
last  decade. 

Second,  release  of  our  hostages  in  Iraq. 

Third,  ousting  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

The  first  two  goals  have  t>een  achieved  and 
I  applaud  President  Bush  and  our  military  for 
this  success. 

Aggression  has  been  stopped;  a  stalemate 
exists 

I  believe  that  the  fine  young  men  and 
women  wearing  the  uniform  of  our  country — 
indeed  all  Amencans — deserve  a  policy  as 
good  as  they  are. 

In  formulating  such  a  national  security  pol- 
icy, rt  shouW  be  understood  that  this  country 
should  only  commit  troops  to  battle  when  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  are  directly 
threatened — in  imminent  peril. 

With  the  Saudi  Arabian  oil  supply  secure 
and  our  hostages  free,  where  is  the  threaf  I 
see  no  clear  and  (xesent  danger  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  the  current  stale- 
mate has  given  us  time  in  which  to  exptore 
options — other  ttian  a  shooting  war. 

Yes,  we  want  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  Saddam 
Hussein's  naked  aggression  shouki  be  pun- 
ish»d.  Arxj,  I  twiieve  Vhat  he  is  being  punished 
now — through  the  sanctions  imposed  on  him. 

War  shoukj  be  the  last  resort.  II  should  be 
urxJertaken  only  after  it  is  clearty  apparent  tliat 
no  other  choice  is  open  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  convlrKed  today  that 
war  is  tlie  only  choice.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
support  the  administration  resolution.  I  was  at 
the  White  House  this  morning  and  listened 
very  carefully  to  President  Bush  present  his 


arguments.  They  were  well-reasoned  arxJ  sin- 
cerely presented. 

I  know  that  President  Bush  does  rx)t  want 
war,  that  he  is  committed  to  peace — t>ut  he 
tielieves  that,  in  this  case,  our  options  are  very 
narrow. 

He  told  us  this  rrroming  that  sanctions — in 
his  words — "will  not  do  it"  in  terms  of  tmnging 
Saddam  Hussein  to  his  senses. 

President  Bush  twiled  down  the  choices  as 
he  sees  them  as  kjehween  good  and  evil.  I  sirv 
cerely  believe  the  situation  is  more  com- 
plicated than  that. 

The  drama  playing  itself  out  on  the  sands  of 
the  Middle  East  represents  our  first  oppor- 
tunity in  the  post-cold-war  era  to  examine  op- 
tions other  than  force  in  settling  international 
problems — options  which  will  become  valuable 
precedents  lor  this  new  era. 

President  Bush  has  talked  often  of  a  new 
world  order. 

A  new  world  order  means  new  options — and 
we  should  have  the  courage  to  exptore  them, 
rather  than  resorting  to  force — which  is  the 
quintessential  cold  war  response. 

There  are  many  actions  which  can  be  taken 
by  a  civilized  world  to  contain  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. In  fact,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  other 
countnes  should  tie  doing  much  more  than 
they  are  today. 

It  IS  not  fair  for  the  United  States  to  bear 
most  of  the  burden  for  this  effort,  to  have  a 
U.S.  force  under  the  U.N.  flag. 

The  nations  of  the  work)  should  speak  with 
one  voice  in  branding  Saddam  the  inter- 
national outlaw  that  he  is,  and  to  step  up  polit- 
ical and  economic  pressure  to  leave  Iraq  os- 
tracized and  bankrupt. 

By  taking  these  actions,  the  world  commu- 
nity can  show  the  Iraqi  dictator  as  the  outcast 
he  IS. 

Worldwide  condemnation,  coupled  with  eco- 
nomic sarx;tions,  can  tie  expected  to  produce 
real  political  trouble  for  Saddam,  perhaps  even 
forcing  him  from  power. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  that  we  seem 
to  have  no  clear  statement  of  policy  goals 
"after  Saddam." 

Perhapis  nxist  conspicuous  by  its  absence  is 
the  option  that  would  tree  us  from  the  depend- 
ence on  oil  from  an  unstable  region  *  *  *  a  re- 
gion which  has  displayed  a  growing  hostility  to 
America  and  the  Western  Worid. 

The  option  would  be  an  aggressive  effort  to 
mobilize  the  resources  of  the  Nation  to  estat>- 
lish  an  energy  security  policy  which  would  dis- 
place our  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  United  States  Alter- 
native Fuels  Council.  I  have  heard  clear  and 
convincing  evkJence  that  Amerxa  can  become 
nriore  energy  self-sufficient — depending  more 
on  its  own  resources  and  less  on  those  of  for- 
eign nations. 

Without  an  Energy  Security  Polcy  America 
IS  doomed  to  continued  dependence  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  and  the  continued  necessity  to 
protect  that  supply. 

It  IS  mirxjless  for  this  Nation  to  remain 
enslaved  by  our  deperxjence  on  MkJdIe  East- 
em  oil.  Continued  enslavement  means  tt>e 
very  real  possibility  that  our  txave  young  sol- 
diers will  be  permanently  stationed  in  the  re- 
gion to  keep  oil  flowing  to  the  Western  World. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  how  tong  will  we  allow  our 
military,  economic,  and  foreign  policy  to  tie 
dnven  by  our  addk^tion  to  oil'' 

The  path  our  troops  took  to  Saudi  Arabia 
was  littered  with  the  good  intentions  of  past 
generations. 

Yes,  we  would  work  on  energy  policy 

Someday. 

We  would  expand  the  use  of  altematrve 
fuels. 

Someday. 

We  would  reduce  our  deperxlence. 

Someday. 

Well,  someday  never  came,  but  "D"  day  is 
now  upon  us. 

In  my  view.  It  is  much  more  irrportant  to  our 
long  term  future  to  declare  our  independerxie 
from  Persian  Gulf  oil  *  *  *  rather  than  war  on 
Iraq. 

We  can  make  our  Nation  safer  for  future 
generations  '  '  '  and  we  can  begin  today. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  9  minutes,  for  the  purposes  of 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  clear  about  the 
lines  being  drawn  in  this  debate.  This 
is  not  a  choice  between  those  who  want 
to  force  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Iraq 
and  those  who  want  to  talk  him  out. 
All  Americans  agree:  Saddam  Hussein 
must  be  driven  out  of  Kuwait.  And 
driving  him  out  will  take  more  than 
words.  It  will  take  force.  I  realize  that. 
The  President  realizes  that.  All  the 
world  recognizes  that. 

And  so  the  choice  is  not  between  ac- 
tion and  inaction;  it  is  a  choice  be- 
tween two  different  courses  of  action — 
two  different  methods  of  applying 
force.  It  is  a  choice  between  the  head- 
long rush  to  combat,  and  the  policy  of 
patient  strength. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  the  use  of 
sanctions  is  the  use  of  force.  Indeed. 
the  stranglehold  we  have  placed  upon 
Iraq  is  more  like  a  medieval  siege  than 
the  word  "sanction.  "  Iraq  is  under 
siege,  cut  off  from  all  the  world  and  all 
supplies.  Saddam  Hussein  leads  a  small 
country  against  which  all  the  world  is 
arrayed.  The  question  is  not  whether 
he  will  give  up,  but  when. 

Sanctions  will  force  him  to  give  up. 
They  are  backed  up  by  an  armada  a£ 
fearful  and  formidable  as  any  ever  as- 
sembled. America  alone  has  more  than 
60  warships,  3  aircraft  carriers,  and 
thousands  of  the  finest  sailors  in  the 
world  in  the  region  to  enforce  the  U.N. 
sanctions. 

With  our  allies,  American  forces  have 
already  made  6,662  interceptions.  796 
times  they  have  stopped  and  boarded 
ships,  and  35  times  they  have  forced 
ships  to  divert  from  their  planned  des- 
tination: Iraq.  And.  when  cir- 
cumstances called  for  it.  they  have 
fired  shots  across  the  bow  of  offending 
ships.  We've  already  used  force — when 
force  was  necessary. 

And  on  the  land  we  have  more  troops 
facing  off  against  Iraq  across  the  line 
in  the  Saudi  sand  than  we  had  facing 
off  against  the  Soviet  Union  across  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  central  Europe 
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The  force  of  these  sanctions  Is  uuleed 
severe.  We  have  out  off  food  from  a  na- 
tion that  imports  TO  percent  of  its  food. 
We  have  stopped  the  shipment  of  ma- 
teriel that  supports  Saddams  war  ma- 
chine. And  we  have  cut  off  Iraq's  only 
real  export  oil.  the  source  of  90  percent 
of  its  trade  revenue 

The  force  with  which  we  have  re- 
sponded to  Iraq's  aggression  is  truly 
awesome  The  grain  embargo  and 
Olympic  boycott  with  which  America 
responded  to  the  Soviet's  unprovoked 
aggression  against  Afghanistan  seem 
puny  in  comparison 

The  strength  of  these  sanctions  is 
truly  historic.  The  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Economics  recently  released 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  each  one  of 
the  115  times  which  sanctions  have 
been  used  since  World  War  I.  Their  con- 
clusion Is: 

The  current  U.N.  sanctions  are  by  far  the 
Btronjfest  and  most  complete  ever  Imposed 
against,  any  country  by  other  nations. 

Sanctions  are  choking  off  half  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  Iraq— an 
amount  20  times  greater  than  the  aver- 
age impact  of  history's  most  successful 
sanctions 

Sanctions  can  squeeze  even  the  most 
Intransigent  regimes  Into  making 
changes— or  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries will  make  the  changes  for  them. 
Again,  according  to  the  Institute  for 
International  Economics,  the  U.N.  em- 
bargo against  Rhodesia  helped  bring 
about  the  demise  of  the  regime  of  Ian 
Smith.  Sanctions  helped  bring  down 
dictators  like  Rafael  Trujillo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  1960's,  and 
Idl  Amin  in  Uganda  in  the  1970'8.  and 
accelerated  the  economic  chaos  that 
brought  down  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. Sanctions  are  force.  Sanctions 
are  effective. 

It  is  said  that  sanctions  alone  will 
never  force  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave: 
that  the  political  climate  created  by 
this  crisis  will  not  allow  him  to  leave. 
But  sanctions  far  weaker  than  those 
faced  by  Saddam  Hussein  helped  to  de- 
stabilize Idl  Amln  and  Daniel  Ortega. 
How  can  you  be  certain  they  won't  de- 
stabilize Saddam  or  at  least  force  him 
to  retreat  in  order  to  feed  his  people"' 

If  your  concern  is  over  how  sanctions 
will  politically  allow  Saddam  Hussein 
to  withdraw,  then  ihe  answer  is  that 
sanctions  change  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic terrain  on  which  Saddam  must 
operate.  That's  because  sanctions 
hurt— they  cause  real  pain  And.  as 
we've  seen  in  other  cases,  even  in  a  dic- 
tatorship, the  pain  of  the  people  even- 
tually gets  transferred  to  the  leader. 

It  Is  also  said  that  the  Moslem  world 
will  not  tolerate  American  troops  on 
Its  soil.  If  we  are  worried  about  Arab 
resentment  against  a  peacekeeping 
force  In  a  defensive  posture,  why  are 
we  not  more  worried  about  the  recrimi- 
nations that  will  follow  a  bloody  war 
on  Arab  soil'' 


Let  no  one  misunderstand  me— least 
of  all  Saddam  Hussein.  I  do  not  rule 
out  the  use  of  force  And  If  we  must 
fight,  we  must  ensure  that  we  win  as 
quickly  and  as  decisively  as  possible 
But  testimony  from  a  variety  of  mili- 
tary experts  suggests  that  with  each 
day  of  sanctions  and  embargo,  the  Iraqi 
war  machine  grows  weaker 

Saddam's  war  nmchine  has  been  cut 
off  from  spare  piirts:  each  bullet  fired 
In  training  or  maneuvers  or  practice  Is 
one  less  bullet  he  has  if  and  when  war 
comes. 

By  contrast,  we  have  the  option  of 
rotating  troops  to  maintain  a  fresh 
force;  our  supply  lines,  although  long. 
are  unimpeded;  our  troops  are  adapting 
to  the  desert,  and  each  training  exer- 
cise makes  them  better  prepared  to  en- 
gage on  that  hostile  and  unforgiving 
terrain.  I've  been  to  the  front  lines  in 
the  desert,  and  I've  talked  to  our 
troops.  Their  morale  is  high— and  I 
have  enough  faith  in  them  to  know  it 
will  remain  high.  They  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged as  long  as  they  know  they 
have  the  strong  support  of  the  folks 
back  home. 

Admiral  Crowe.  President  Reagan's 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
has  said  that  "it's  curious  that  some 
expect  our  military  to  train  soldiers  to 
stand  up  to  hostile  fire,  but  doubt  Its 
ability  to  occupy  ground  and  wait  pa- 
tiently." 

We  owe  it  to  those  courageous  young 
men  and  women  to  try  every  other  al- 
ternative before  we  sacrifice  even  a 
single  American  life.  As  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has 
said:  "Surely  we  should  be  prepared  to 
extend  sanctions  over  a  12-  or  18-month 
period  if  that  offers  an  opportunity  to 
achieve  our  political  objective  without 
the  loss  of  American  lives  Who  can 
doubt  that  a  year  of  blockade  will  be 
cheaper  than  a  week  of  war." 

Yes.  sanctions  do  take  time — there's 
no  doubt  about  it.  Can  it  be  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  ask  the  American  people 
to  wait  for  success,  but  we  are  willing 
to  ask  them  to  sacrifice  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  achieve  success?  Is  our 
Ijatlence  really  that  thin''  Is  our  re- 
solve really  that  frail? 

It  is  a  cruel  Irony  that  those  who 
originally  designed  the  policy  of  sanc- 
tions are  now  the  only  ones  who  doubt 
their  effectiveness,  and  question  our 
resolve.  No  one  else  does. 

No  It  is  not  the  American  people 
who  lack  resolve. 

For  45  years  the  American  people 
stood  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the  Com- 
munist threat,  until  finally  the  bear 
blinked.  For  three  decades  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  sent  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  keep  the  peace  in  Korea— 
and  still  their  resolve  has  not  waned.  It 
is  only  the  patience  and  the  resolve  of 
our  policymakers  and  our  politicians— 
not  our  people—  that  is  in  doubt  Will 
we  have  the  strength  to  stay  the 
course?   Will   we   have  the  courage   to 


keep  slowly  applying  force?  Or  will  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  up  in  the 
frenzy  to  win  this  thing  quickly— even 
if  the  price  of  victory  Is  American 
blood" 

No  one  thinks  this  face-off  will  last 
three  decades  Many  intelligence  esti- 
mates suggest  it's  unlikely  to  last 
more  than  12  more  months 

Finally,  many  of  us  have  expressed 
concern— bordering  on  outrage  over 
the  lack  of  true  commitment  from 
some  of  our  allies  and  trading  partners 
We  believe  in  fairly  sharing  the  costs 
and  risks  of  this  operation  both  in 
money  and  manpower— with  our  allies. 
But  some  of  our  allies  are  pursuing  a 
policy  of  burden-shirking  instead  of 
burden-sharing  The  American  people 
are  right  to  ask  why  young  Americans 
are  risking  their  lives  in  the  desert, 
when  the  sons  an<l  daughters  of  nations 
far  more  dependent  on  Kuwait  oil  are 
not. 

Sanctions  have  the  advantage  of 
spreading  the  burden  at  least  some- 
what more  equitably  than  combat.  If 
we  go  to  war.  it  is  likely  that  the  lion's 
share  of  allied  casualties  will  be  Amer- 
ican. While  we  are  carrying  more  than 
our  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  sanc- 
tions, the  proportion  is  much  fairer 
than  the  division  of  suffering  when  the 
shooting  starts 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
the  decision  is  ours.  I  am  asking  you  to 
see  the  course  of  sanctions  for  what  it 
truly  is:  a  course  of  strength,  a  course 
of  true  force  against  Iraq,  and  the 
course  most  likely  to  achieve  Amer- 
ican objectives  without  sacrificing 
American  lives. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  this  policy  the  President 
wisely  put  in  place  can  and  will  suc- 
ceed if  only  we  will  be  patient  enough 
to  give  it  time  to  succeed,  and  if  it  does 
not,  this  body  and  the  body  on  the 
other  side  can  come  back  at  the  behest 
of  the  President  if  we  believe  this  pol- 
icy has  failed  and  say.  "Yes.  we  give 
you  a  declaration  of  war  "  I  am  willing 
to  do  that,  and  I  think  most  Members 
would  be. 

I  simply  ask  tonight  that  you  give 
patience  a  chance,  you  give  sanctions  a 
chance   We  can  and  we  will  prevail. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  majority  leader  yield 
to  me  for  just  1  minute,  or  for  30  sec- 
onds'" 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  prefer  to  move  on.  We  have  70 
speakers  on  our  side. 

Mr  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  undoubtedly  is  sincere  in 
his  expression  of  concern  and  belief 
that  sanctions  will  work,  but  we  have 
had  many  speakers  giving  testimony 
here  today,  including  Members  from 
his  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  recently 
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been  over  In  the  Middle  East,  that  it  is 
going  to  be  2  or  3  years  before  those 
sanctions  will  work  or  won't  work  at 
all  We  have  experts  like  Jean  Kirk- 
patrlck  who  are  absolutely  convinced 
of  that  and  are  out  in  print. 

We  have  concerns  that  all  Americans 
ought  to  have  that  our  troops  will  lose 
their  morale  in  that  period  of  time  and 
we  cannot  keep  our  entire  coalition  to- 
gether, and  we  have  a  very  deep  con- 
cern about  our  troops  if  we  go  on  with 
these  sanctions  for  any  length  of  time. 
because  we  know  Saddam  Hussein  is 
developing  at  least  a  crude  nuclear  de- 
vice that  could  be  a  danger  to  our 
troops. 

So  the  sanctions  argument  is  wrong 
and  our  Members  feel  very  strongly.  I 
think  many  on  both  sides,  we  must 
give  the  authority  to  use  force  to  the 
President  at  this  time.  We  have  to 
stand  behind  him  or  we  send  the  wrong 
message  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Morrison], 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel 
bipartisan  resolution.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  path  toward  peace. 

Mr  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Low- 
ERY] 

Mr  LOWERY  of  California,  t^r.  Speaker.  I 
nse  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  So- 
larz-Michel  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  use  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  enforce 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions requiring  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

This  resolution  does  not  represent  a  call  for 
war  Indeed,  we  seek  to  avoid  a  violent  corv 
flict  with  Iraq  if  at  all  possible,  if  Iraq  chooses. 
It  can  withdraw  from  Kuwait  and  create  an  at- 
mosphere to  address  other  issues  of  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East.  However,  as  of  today,  all  dip- 
lomatic efforts  by  the  United  States  and  the 
international  community  to  achieve  a  pteaceful 
resolution  to  this  cnsis  have  been  rejected  by 
Saddam  Hussein.  The  time  has  come  for  Corv 
gress  to  stand  with  the  President  and  confirm 
our  Nation's  resolve  to  oppose  aggression. 

We  do  not  seek  war,  but  to  allow  Saddam 
Hussein  to  flaunt  the  will  of  the  United  Nations 
and  succeed  in  the  unjustified,  boital  domina- 
tion of  Kuwait  will  not  bnng  peace.  It  can  only 
bring  the  illusion  of  peace  which  will  ultimately 
be  shattered  by  his  next  aggressive  act.  A 
clear  statennent  of  our  resolve  to  oppose  this 
aggression  will  be  a  real  contnbution  to  true 
p)eace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  nnany  of  my  colleagues 
have  sak),  this  vote  may  be  the  nrxjst  difficult 
one  we  ever  have  to  make  in  our  careers.  I 
view  this  decision  in  the  most  grave  and  seri- 
ous terms  possible.  I  represent  San  Diego, 
CA.  ThousaJxte  of  young  saik>rs  and  marines 
from  my  honnetown  are  now  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  are  the  ones  w1x> 
may  have  to  nr^ke  the  ultimate  sacrifk^  to 
end  the  aggresskxi  of  Saddam  Hussein.  I  fer- 
vently hope  they  never  have  to  make  that  sac- 
nfice.  I  want  every  one  of  them  to  come  home 
to  their  k>ved  ones.   Nevertheless,  they  are 
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prepared  to  do  theii  duty  and  we  must  do 
ours.  We  must  support  our  military  personnel 
and  the  President  by  stating  that  the  United 
States  will  rK>t  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to  oc- 
cupy Kuwait  and  cast  a  shadow  of  aggression 
across  the  entire  Middle  East.  That  nr>essage 
IS  our  best  hop)e  for  avoiding  war  and  estab- 
lishir>g  a  true  and  just  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approval  of  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  will  denxinstrate  that  the  United 
States  will  not  accept  aggression  in  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  of  the  world,  if  ap- 
proved, it  may  well  convince  Saddam  Hussein 
to  leave  Kuwait.  If  it  is  rejected,  it  will  convince 
him  he  can  keep  Kuwait  and  go  on  to  his  next 
aggressive  act.  We  must  oppose  this  thug. 
Approve  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  BUNNING]. 

Mr.  BLT^NENG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  some 
quarters,  this  debate  is  seen  as  a  de- 
bate between  war  and  peace. 

That  is  not  what  it  is  at  all.  This  is 
a  debate  on  how  best  to  preserve  the 
hojje  of  peace  in  the  Mideast  without 
rewarding  the  aggression  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

None  of  us— not  one  Member  here 
today  wants  war   I  certainly  do  not. 

I  have  a  son  in  the  Air  Force.  He 
could  be  on  his  way  to  the  gulf  any 
day.  No.  I  dread  the  possibility  of  war 
for  my  son's  sake  and  the  sake  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  America. 

But  we  have  to  recognize  that  this 
whole  crisis  was  created  by  confusion, 
Saddam  Hussein  miscalculated  badly 
when  he  ordered  his  troops  into  Kuwait 
and  threatened  Saudi  Arabia. 

He  miscalculated  the  response  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  the  United  States 
to  his  acts  of  aggression.  He  misread 
the  willingness  of  the  world  commu- 
nity and  the  United  States  to  stand 
firmly  against  his  brutality. 

He  underestimated  us. 

But  now  the  stakes  are  higher.  We 
have  nearly  400,000  Americans  in  the 
gulf— standing  at  risk. 

We  cannot  afford  any  more  confu- 
sion. We  cannot  afford  mixed  signals. 
We  cannot  afford  any  more  miscalcula- 
tions. American  lives  are  now  at  stake. 

Our  last  best  hope  for  peace  is  a  show 
of  strength  and  unity  here  today  which 
would  send  a  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein— a  message  that  even  he  cannot 
misread. 

We  have  to  send  him  a  message — in 
no  uncertain  terms — that  we  have  the 
will  and  the  resolve  to  do  whatever  Is 
necessary  to  get  him  out  of  Kuwait^ 
even  if  it  means  resorting  to  the  use  of 
force. 

Our  last  best  hope  for  peace  today  is 
to  send  a  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  he  cannot  misread.  A  message 
saying  that  the  United  States  means 
what  her  President  says. 

Passage  of  the  bipartisan  resolution 
is  our  last  best  hope  of  jpeace  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
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Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr,  Hayes], 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Speak- 
er. 1  have  listened  to  a  great  many  rea- 
sons this  afternoon  why  to  oppose  the 
President.  None  of  them  are  as  impor- 
tant as  the  three  that  live  with  me.  one 
of  which  is  22  and  one  of  which  is  19.  so 
I  need  no  more  eloquent  reasons  to  op- 
pose a  war,  and  yet  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  oppose  that  war  is  to  place 
into  the  hands  of  this  President  all  the 
tools  necessary  in  order  for  him  to 
have  the  most  powerful  position  from 
which  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

Only  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  speak  on  this  floor, 
but  it  is  actually  the  voice  of  the  one- 
half  million  people  who  send  each  and 
every  one  of  us  here.  I  would  be  totally 
remiss  if  I  did  not  echo  within  my  sup- 
port of  the  President,  the  two  grave 
concerns  of  those  people  who  establish 
their  residence  in  southwest  Louisiana, 

The  first  involves  oil.  For  us  to  dis- 
miss summarily  the  idea  that  this  con- 
flict has  nothing  to  do  with  oil  is  to 
tell  the  ipeople  in  my  district  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sand.  It  is  ludi- 
crous. There  is  no  question  that  we 
would  not  be  taking  the  same  posture 
were  it  not  for  the  huge  production  re- 
sources in  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
reigning  areas  of  the  Middle  East. 
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I  think  the  correct  statement  we 
ought  to  be  reflecting  is  that  it  in- 
volves the  economic  power  of  oil.  for 
that  is  the  only  way  that  I  can  look  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  who  elected  me 
and  tell  them  the  distinction  makes 
the  difference  because  we  are  more 
than  totally  prepared  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  are  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  now  of  oil  to  America  despite 
our  dependence  ujwn  foreign  nations. 
We  are  more  than  necessarily  making 
the  sacrifices  far.  far  greater  by  send- 
ing our  children  there.  Any  economic 
sacrifice  that  you  would  call  upon  us  to 
make  to  provide  you  with  a  cheap  prod- 
uct is  meaningless  in  comparison. 

The  second  involves  the  participation 
of  those  who  would  call  themselves  our 
allies. 

I  am  more  than  slightly  disturbed 
that  the  Japanese,  with  a  powerful 
economy,  have  managed  to  commit  al- 
most 10  percent  as  much  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay  in  cash  for  a  film  pro- 
duction company  in  California.  There 
is  a  word  for  that,  but  the  rules  of  the 
House  will  not  let  me  say  it, 

I  am  even  mor^  distressed  that  the 
Germans,  who  owe  an  obligation  to 
this  country,  who  owe  an  obligation  to 
the  world,  upon  the  moment  that  they 
have  the  possibility  of  a  newly  created 
freedom,  find  themselves  incapable  of 
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making   even    the    smallest    economic, 
much  less  personal,  sacrifice. 

I  am  (?oing  to  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  am  (foing  to 
pray  that  that  leads  to  peace  If  it  does 
not.  I  am  KOing  to  do  so  with  the  satis- 
faction that  It  was  the  best  vote  I 
could  cast  on  January  12.  immediately 
prior  to  a  deadline. 

If  alternatives  are  not  available,  then 
I  would  begr  that  the  President  come 
back  to  this  body  to  give  me  a  second 
vote  prior  to  an  actual  assault,  to  let 
me  then  reflect  those  concerns  of  that 
one-half  million  people,  and  in  particu- 
lar, my  three. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Towns). 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gephardt -Hamilton 
sanctions  resolution  I  think  we  should 
give  sanctions  an  opportunity  to  work. 
I  am  staunchly  opposed  to  U  S  military  in- 
volvement in  the  Persian  Gult  I  bave  visite<i 
our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf — I  know  that 
these  young  people  are  not  taceiess.  name- 
less statistics  They  are  people  I  talked  with. 
ate  with,  and  laughed  with  They  are  our  sons, 
daughters,  husbands,  wives,  and  grand- 
children 

We  must  give  sanctions  a  chance  to  worV 
Sanctions  are  working  in  South  Africa,  and  it 
given  a  chance,  they  will  work  m  the  Persian 
Gull  Mandela  is  out  of  prison  and  De  Klerk 
has  agreed  to  sit  down  at  the  tat)le  to  nego- 
tiate All  this  IS  because  sanctions  do  work  if 
given  a  fair  charKe  Some  of  you  may  have 
voted  against  sanctions  m  the  case  of  South 
Africa  You  were  wrong  then  And  if  you  vote 
against  sanctions  you  will  be  wrong  now  But 
unlike  South  Africa  you  will  not  be  wrong  on 
an  issue  that  is  an  ocean  away  You  will  have 
made  a  bad  decision  ttiat  costs  American  men 
and  women  their  lives  I  plead  with  you  to  give 
sanctions  a  chance  if  you  do  not.  you  have 
taken  away  the  best  chance  these  young 
Americans  have 

Mr  SMITH  of  P'lorida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3'^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Andrews] 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Maine  Mr  Speak- 
er, just  a  week  ago  yesterday  I  was 
sworn  in  as  a  new  Member  of  this  body 
I  can  assure  you  and  everyone  here 
that  this  debate  and  this  monumental 
vote  that  will  be  (.ast  tomorrow  is  not 
a  baptism  by  fire,  it  is  a  baptism  by  in- 
ferno 

For  the  past  few  years  before  I  came 
here.  I  directed  an  education  program 
that  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  young  people  from  throughout  my 
State  of  Maine,  from  throughout  the 
country,  and  young  people  from  West- 
em  and  Eastern  F2urope. 

I  could  see  the  excitement  and  I 
could  feel  the  hope  of  these  young  peo 
pie  as  we  entered  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
of  history,  with  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  I  became  very  aware  of  the  role 
and  of  the  opportunity  of  our  Nation  as 
a  leader  in  this  emerging  world. 


Today  we  are  confronting  the  first 
major  international  conflict  and  crisis 
in  the  post-cold-war  era  It  is  the  first 
major  test  of  our  leadership  as  a  nation 
in  this  era.  Embedded  in  the  choice 
that  we  will  make  when  we  cast  our 
votes  tomorrow  will  be  some  fun- 
damental questions.  Among  them 
What  kind  of  leader  are  we''  What  kind 
of  foundation  are  we  building  for  our 
children  and  for  the  children  through- 
out the  world'' 

Mr  Speaker,  the  leadership  that  the 
young  r>eople  of  America  and  the  young 
people  of  the  world  deserve  is  the  lead- 
ership of  conviction  and  commitment 
to  stand  up  to  aggression  and  brutal- 
ity. But  they  also  deserve  the  leader- 
ship that  has  the  courage  and  the  vi- 
sion to  use  every  means  possible  to  re- 
solve conflicts  between  nations  with- 
out the  use  of  war. 

It  is  not  the  leadership  of  appease- 
ment, through  oppression  or  tyranny, 
whether  it  be  in  the  sands  of  Saudi 
Arabia  or  on  the  streets  of  Tiananmen 
Square.  It  is  the  leadership  of  clear, 
consistent  action  that  builds  on  a  foun- 
dation of  peace,  stability  and  justice  in 
the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  not  exhausted 
all  possible  means  of  confronting  this 
crisis  short  of  war.  We  are  riveted  on  a 
short-term  arbitrary  deadline  of  Janu- 
ary 15.  without  focusing  critical  atten- 
tion on  the  long-term  consequences  of 
our  action.  It  was.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
very  same  short-term,  shortsighted 
mentality  that  helped  to  put  us  in  the 
position  that  we  are  in  today.  It  has 
left  us  without  an  energy  policy  wor- 
thy of  the  name  and.  therefore,  as  vul- 
nerable as  we  are  to  the  events  of  this 
volatile  region  of  the  world. 

It  was  this  mentality  that  led  to  our 
support  for  Saddam  Hussein  not  long 
ago.  and  his  quest  to  become  a  major 
power  and  a  major  threat  to  the  world 
It  was  this  mentality  that  told  Saddam 
Hussein  only  days  before  he  invaded 
Kuwait  that  we  have  no  interest  in  a 
conflict  between  adjoining  Arab  states 
Mr  Speaker,  we  are  at  the  11th  hour 
of  a  catastrophe  of  unimaginable  pro- 
portions. It  is  time  for  America  to 
come  to  its  senses,  it  is  time  to  reject 
the  short-term  shortsighted  mentality 
of  bravado  and  brinksmanshlp.  for  the 
sake  of  our  children  and  the  children 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  time  to 
stand  up  and  lead  and  slop  this  head- 
long rush  into  war. 

Mr  MiCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  St-NtXimsT.] 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST  Mr.  Speaker.  20.000 
young  men  and  women  from  my  dis- 
trict, assigned  to  the  101st  Airborne  at 
Fort  Campbell,  are  on  duty  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

So,  this  debate  today  is  not  an  ab- 
straction for  me  Like  all  Americans.  I 
want  peace.  I  want  our  troops  to  return 
home  safely. 
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Because  1  want  peace.  I  will  vote 
today  to  support  the  President.  I  will 
vote  to  give  him  the  authority  to  use 
force  if  necessary 

Saddam  Hussein  must  know  that  the 
.American  Government  is  united.  He 
must  know  we  are  serious 

If  Saddam  Hussein  believes  we  are 
ready  to  fight,  he  will  seek  a  settle- 
ment short  of  war  But,  make  no  mis- 
take, if  he  believes  we  are  bluffing,  he 
will  dig  in  and  make  us  prove  other- 
wise. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  we  face  is 
that,  to  best  ensure  peace,  we  must 
convince  Iraq  that  we  are  prepared  for 
war. 

By  supporting  the  President's  resolu- 
tion, we  send  him  that  message  We  af- 
firm that  the  United  Nations'  resolu- 
tions have  meaning,  that  the  deadline 
IS  real,  that  we  Intend  to  have  Iraq 
leave  Kuwait,  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  alternative  resolutions  are  not 
practical.  The  sanctions  aren't  work- 
ing Saddam  can  live  with  them  longer 
than  we  can  sustain  an  army  in  the 
desert  and.  longer  than  we  can  hold  to- 
gether the  coalition  we  have  marshaled 
against  him. 

I'm  for  diplomacy.  Diplomacy  will 
continue.  January  15  is  not  D-Day  We 
are  not  going  to  abandon  our  efforts  to 
resolve  the  crisis  peacefully.  But  our 
diplomacy  will  carry  more  weight  if 
Saddam  understands  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  back  up  our  words  with  deeds. 

We're  dealing  with  a  despot  who 
takes  what  he  wants  and  dares  the 
world  to  do  something  about  it.  If  we 
pass  these  alternatives  half-hearted 
resolutions,  if  we  tell  him  we  wont  use 
the  troops  we've  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
he  has  no  reason  whatever  to  withdraw 
He  will  have  won.  not  because  he  is 
strong,  but  because  we  were  weak. 

I  want  peace.  I  pray  for  the  safe  re- 
turn of  our  soldiers.  And  I  believe  in 
my  heart  that  a  vote  for  the  President 
today  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  peace. 

Saddam  has  to  get  the  message  He 
must  know  we  will  fight.  He  must 
know  that  it's  in  his  interest  to  settle 
this  crisis  without  war. 

Because  if  he  believes  we  lack  the 
will  to  fight,  he  will  stay  in  Kuwait 
until  we  show  him  otherwise 

Support  the  President.  Support  our 
troops   Support  only  the  resolution 

Mr  BERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr   HrBBARD). 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker,  a  hos- 
tile Iraq  armed  with  chemical,  biologi- 
cal and  eventually  nuclear  weapons 
does  represent  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  American  interests.  As  our  allies 
in  the  United  Nations  fully  realize,  a 
lawless  Iraq  let  by  the  'Butcher  of 
Baghdad.'  Saddam  Hussein,  represents 
a  direct  challenge  to  our  hopes  for  a 
new  and  peaceful  world  order 

To  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
102d  Congress  who  are   urging  a  con- 
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tlnuation  of  sanctions,  please  consider 
that  If  your  position  prevails: 

First,  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  will  cease  to  exist; 

Second.  Saddam  Hussein  will  rejoice 
and  his  arrogance  will  multiply; 

Third,  foreign  diplomats,  losing  faith 
with  the  United  States,  will  fly  to 
Baghdad  to  make  deals  with  Saddam 
Hussein; 

Fourth,  Iraq's  revenues  will  be  re- 
stored; 

Fifth,  Iraq's  necessities  will  continue 
to  flow  through  Jordan  to  Iraq; 

Sixth,  Kuwait  will  continue  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  its  people  tortured; 

Seventh.  Saddam  Hussein  will  be  po- 
sitioned to  control  the  world's  oil  mar- 
ket and  threaten  the  economic  security 
of  nations  he  dislikes. 

The  Washington  Post,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  and  the  Baltimore 
Sun  frequently  share  the  views  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  today  are  urging 
a  continuation  of  sanctions. 

One  sentence  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial:  "Our  judgment  is 
that  Congress,  by  deciding  to  authorize 
the  President  to  conduct  war,  materi- 
ally improves  his  chances  of  achieving 
peace." 

Today's  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
editorial:  "If  the  United  States  and 
United  Nations  cannot  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  rape  of  Kuwait,  others 
like  Saddam  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  draw  the  appropriate  conclusion: 
Aggression  p)a.vs  Congress  can  show 
Saddam  that  aggression  doesn't  pay    " 

An  editorial  in  yesterday's  Baltimore 
Sun:  "Strong  legislative  action  may.  in 
fact,  be  one  of  the  few  means  left  for 
convincing  Saddam  Hussein  to  make 
accommodations  in  the  interest  of 
peace." 

David  Broder.  the  respected  syn- 
dicated columnist,  writes  in  today's 
Washington  Post:  "Through  the  strain, 
the  fatigue,  and  the  gloom,  one  prin- 
ciple stands  clear:  The  President, 
speaking  for  an  international  coalition 
and  armed  with  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations,  has  defined  U.S.  policy 
from  the  only  place  in  Government 
where  it  can  be  set.  The  best  hope  of 
salvaging  peace  is  a  strong  statement 
of  congressional  support  for  his  policy, 
so  that  Saddam  Hussein  can  under- 
stand the  terrible  alternative  he 
faces." 

Finally,  I  quote  33-year-old  Tony 
Kinne  of  Paducah,  KY,  for  6  years  a 
field  representative  in  my  Paducah  dis- 
trict office  who  is  now  on  active  duty 
with  the  Army  Reserves'  807th  Hospital 
Unit  at  Fort  Campbell,  KY. 

Tony  and  249  others  in  the  unit  are 
being  flown  to  Saudi  Arabia  this  Sun- 
day. Tony  Kinne  said  at  4:30  p.m. 
today:  "I  urge  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  support  the  efforts  of  President 
George  Bush." 

This  is  one  of  those  times  when 
Democrats.  Republicans,  and  independ- 


ents— all     Americans — should     support 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

D  2020 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipin- 
.sk:]. 

Mr.  LIPENSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hart  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
House  floor,  talking  to  my  constituents,  talking 
to  other  interested  parties,  listening  to  the 
President  at  a  breakfast  meeting  this  morning, 
and  then  debating  a  long  time  with  myself,  I 
have  decided  to  support  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution.  This  has  been  the  most  dif- 
ficult decision  I  have  had  to  make  in  my  8 
years  in  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  support  the  President  I  be- 
lieve  he  has  done  an  excellent  pb  along  with 
Secretary  Baker  in  putting  together  United  Na- 
tions support  for  his  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
That  policy  has  accomplished  a  great  deal,  it 
stopped  the  Iraqis  from  invading  Saudi  Arabia. 
It  freed  all  the  hostages.  It  put  in  place  very 
tough  economic  sartctions  which  are  working. 
But,  I  cannot  suppxDrt  a  war  at  this  time.  I  can- 
not at  this  time  justify  the  loss  of  American 
lives  which  would  result  from  us  driving  Iraqis 
out  of  Kuwait  and  Saddam  Hussein  from  his 
reign  of  terror. 

And  I  say  that,  because  I  believe  it's  the 
President's  policy  not  only  to  liberate  Kuwait 
but  to  dnve  Saddam  Hussein  from  power  and 
destroy  Iraq's  capacity  to  develop  and  deliver 
biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear  weapons. 
These  are  all  very  worthy  goals,  and  I  desire 
them  also,  but  not  at  this  time  and  not  at  the 
cost  of  American  lives. 

We  must  give  economic  sanctions  and  di- 
plomacy a  chance  to  work.  At  the  same  time 
that  economic  sanctions  and  diplomacy  are  at 
work,  the  President  must  work  as  hard  to  gam 
the  support  of  the  American  people  as  he  and 
Secretary  Baker  have  worked  to  gam  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations.  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  support  a  war  at  this  time.  They  do 
not  understand  our  mission  at  this  time,  and  I 
believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peo- 
ple in  a  denr»cracy  to  support  a  military  effort 
of  this  magnitude  if  that  effort  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  is  working  to 
gam  the  support  of  the  American  people.  Sec- 
retary Baker  must  obtain  more  military  and 
economic  support  from  our  allies.  'Yes.  we 
have  a  great  International  coalition  m  place 
against  Saddam  Hussein,  but  for  the  most 
part,  It's  a  piaper  coalition.  Ninety  percent  of 
everything  is  U.S.A. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  believe  time  is  on 
our  side.  War  can  wait  tor  anottier  day.  Per- 
haps we  can  be  more  united  at  home  and 
stronger  in  the  Middle  East  with  greater  real 
participation  by  our  allies.  Give  economic 
sanctions  and  diptomacy  a  little  more  time.  If 
my  position  does  not  prevail  in  the  House  arxl 
the  Senate,  then  I  will  very,  very  reluctantly 
support  tfte  President's  policy  because  then  it 
will  also  be  Anr^rica's  policy. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Cox). 

Mr.  COX  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  step  into 
the  well  of  ttie  House  today  to  make  my  first 
comments  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Little  did  I  know  on  December  1.  1989, 
when  I  announced  my  candidacy,  that  my  first 
vote  woukj  be  on  the  awesome  issue  of  war 
and  peace. 

I  know  all  those  wtx)  will  vote  on  this  issue 
tomorrow  are  sincere  and  are  actirtg  in  good 
faith. 

In  the  last  several  monttis.  i  publicly  sup- 
ported the  actions  of  the  President. 

I  supported  his  placing  a  defensive  force  on 
the  txirder  between  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Aratwa. 

I  supported  his  magnificent  orchestration  of 
much  of  the  Arab  wortd  consistent  with  our  ef- 
forts. 

I  supported  his  success  with  the  United  Na- 
tions m  obtaining  resolutions  against  Hussein 

I  saw  his  policy  as  movement  toward  a  new 
wortd  order:  One.  where  military  might  was  to 
be  used  defensively  to  bnng  about  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes  in  a  complicated,  darv 
gerous  wortd.  With  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  we 
woukJ  lead  the  wortd  with  the  example  of  pa- 
tient use  of  diplomatic  nonviolent  solutions  to 
threats  against  intemational  peace  wittiout  re- 
sorting to  war. 

On  November  8.  the  President  began  mov- 
ing his  policy  away  from  defensive  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  toward  aggressrve  mili- 
tary action. 

Now  I  am  asked  to  give  him  a  t>lank  check 
to  start  a  war  when  he  believes  that  all  peace- 
ful means  of  resolution  ol  this  dispute  have 
t)een  exhausted. 

To  do  so,  in  my  opinion,  I  give  away  my  re- 
sponsibility urKler  the  Constitution. 

The  time  may  arnve  when  I  may  agree  that 
all  attempts  at  peaceful  resolution  have  tjeen 
exhausted.  I  will  then  vote  tor  war. 

The  Solarz-Michel  resolution  is  the  sub- 
stantive equivalent  of  a  declaration  ol  war  by 
this  txjdy.  After  rts  passage,  the  President  will 
have  the  sole  power  to  decide  when  war  is 
necessary. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution  reveals  the  auttwrs  support  the  ac- 
tions of  the  President  to  date  The  resolution 
pledges  the  full  support  of  Congress  for  con- 
tinued application  ol  international  economic 
sanctkans  and  diplomatic  eflorts  to  piressure 
Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait.  It  pledges  maintenance 
of  military  options  and  does  not  dose  the  door 
to  resort  to  war  if  necessary. 

If  you  choose  to  declare  war  tomorrow,  do 
so.  That  IS  your  responstoility .  Vote  tor  the  So- 
larz-Michel resolution.  If  you  retain  any  hope 
that  this  dispute  can  be  resolved  without  the 
terrible  violence  of  war,  vote  for  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  Hamilton-Gephardt;  to 
support  the  President  while  retaining  your  abil- 
ity to  ultimately  decide  when  offensive  military 
action  is  necessary. 

We  shoukj  not  yet  give  up  on  ttie  hope  of 
a  new  world  order  implied  t>y  the  initial  actions 
of  the  President  in  this  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hayes], 
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Mr 


HAYES  of  llhno.s    Mr    Speaker,   i  rise     of  life  and  death.  Who  could  claim  vctory  if     and  sanctions  fail  to  bring  about  that 


today  to  voice  the  concerns  of  thousands  of 
Americans  that  reach  far  beyond  my  Chicago 
district  And  what  I've  been  hearing  is  a  call 
for  peace  I  have  not  received  one  letter  or 
phone  call  expressing  support  for  this  war 
Lets  not  tool  ourselves,  the  American  putiJic, 
does  not  support  using  aggression  against 
Iraq  It  is  not  ttie  responsitxlity  of  America  to 
police  the  world  It  seems  that  every  other 
year  we  are  engaged  in  some  conflict  Two 
years  ago  it  was  our  duty  to  nd  this  country  of 
drugs    by    getting    tMoreiga    out    of    Panama 


this  happens''  No  one  realty  wins 

We  should  not  submit  to  ttie  inevitability  of 
war  Give  sanctions  more  time  to  worV  and 
preserve  life  i  have  said  it  once  and  it  it  will 
save  even  one  life,  will  say  it  again,  ttiere 
needs  to  be  an  Arab  soJution  to  this  Arab 
proWem  If  the  United  States  is  in  a  position 
to  provide  diplomatic  assistance,  fine,  but  if 
any  action  must  be  taken  then  I  am  supportive 
of  maintaining  the  economic  sanctions  in  part- 
nership with  diplomatic  negotiations  And  I 
mean    negotiations    not    ultimatums     When    I 


Today  our  enemy  is  Saddam  Hussein,  who  by  was  a  labor  union  leader  i  negotiated  with 
the  way  was  a  friend  of  the  President  a  couple  some  tough  businessmen  but  one  thing  that  I 
years  ago    Now  we  are   sending  our   young     never  did  was  broadcast  my  position  before  I 


same  just  outcome. 

This  is  the  first  nnajor  post  cold  war 
rt'fcfional  (.onfllct  in  which  the  inter- 
national community,  invoking  inter- 
national law.  has  asserted  itself  in  de- 
fense of  national  sovereignty.  In  this 
new  era,  it  is  such  solidarity  among  na- 
tions that  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
peace  and  security. 

Our  efforts  to  establish  new  prin- 
ciples to  assure  peace  and  security 
must  be  genuinely  international 
Twelve  U.N.  resolutions  cannot  become 
a  fig  leaf  for  a  U.S.  military  action 
whose   burden  in  lives  and  money  are 


vears   aoo    Now   we   are   senoing   our   young     never  uiu  was  ij.i-.aLn-<ici  ..,,  ^.^o...^..  ^.^.^  .      „„..^..    . __  ,,  ., 

men  andwomen  to  defend  a  monarchy  that  is     got  to  the  bargaining  taWe    True  negotiations     born  almost  solely  by  Americans.  If    I 
.. , .^i,«  o^rrvo  ^r^r^r:it,r.n  irnm  hnth  rvjriif";    It  IS     i.s   American  men  and  women  wno  fall 


not  even  willing  to  defend  themselves 

After  spending  several  days  m  the  Middle 
East,  I  am  convinced  now  more  than  ever  that 
we  must  give  sanctions  a  little  more  time  to 
worV  As  this  detjate  continues  I  become  in- 
creasingly worried  atxxjt  the  imminent  loss  of 
life  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Many  believe  that  we 
can  |ust  go  into  combat  and  be  finished  m  3 
days,  this  is  not  the  case  Let  us  personalize 
this  situation  before  we  vole  to  do  something 
rash  How  many  young  American  men  and 
women  will  be  killed  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
flicf  One  life  lost  is  one  lite  too  many  I  speak 
not  only  for  my  constitutents  but  I  stand  here 
knowing  that  two  of  my  nephews  are  serving 
in  Saudi  Arabia  H  i  vote  to  give  the  President 
the  go-atiead  to  fight,  what  shall  l  say  to  my 
sisters''  We  tend  to  forget  that  each  man  and 
woman  ser/ing  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  prod- 
ucts of  someone,  someone  who  cares  lor 
them.  I  fear  that  many  ol  them  will  lose  their 
lives  lor  something  that  they  themselves  do 
not  understand  Some  of  the  troops  that  spoke 
to  me  said.  "Congressman  please  try  to  get  us 
out  ot  here,  we  don't  want  war  We  don't  urv 
derstand  why  we  are  here"  I  did  not  know 
what  to  tell  them  because  I  )ust  don't  krww 
why  we  are  there  myself  Why  are  we  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  to  protect  a  monarchy 
wt>en  we  have  American  citizens  wtx)  cannot 
afford  decent  housing  or  adequate  health 
care 

I  worry  that  when  we  reach  the  point  at 
which  we  are  ready  to  merely  accept  death. 
ceasing  all  potential  lor  any  quality  of  life  for 
hundreds  of  ttwusands  of  this  Nation's  youth, 
this  country  is  certainty  in  dire  straits  More- 
over, to  choose  the  date  on  which  Rev    Dr 


take  Sonne  cooperation  from  both  parties  It  is 
imperative  that  we  try  as  t)est  we  can  to  make 
diplomacy  work  so  that  not  a  single  life  is  lost 
over  this  conflict 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3'-,/  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Ms   DkL.M'RO] 

Ms  DeLAURO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
spf'ak  for  the  first  time  before  this 
House  of  Representatives  that  today, 
performs  its  important  and  most  som- 
ber constitutional  responsibility:  de- 
ciding whether  to  issue  a  declaration  of 
war 

When  I  campaigned  just  10  weeks  ago 
at  senior  centers  and  shopping  malls. 
at  plant  gates  and  commuter  rail  sta- 
tions in  Connecticut,  I  could  barely 
imagine  the  challenge  that  I  would 
confront  this  day  Just  a  week  ago.  I 
stood  in  this  Chamber  as  the  Speaker 
administered  the  oath  of  office  Those 
lofty  words  have  so  quickly  turned  into 
the  very  real  responsibility  of  each  one 
of  us  to  determine  the  question  of  war 
and  peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

On  Tuesday  evening,  250  of  my  con- 
stituents assembled  at  a  town  meeting 
to  speak  their  minds  on  the  Middle 
East  crisis  Today  and  tomorrow  we  in 
Congress  must  speak  our  minds  and  re- 
flect the  cross  section  of  America  that 
we  represent 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  a  vote  for  strength,  resolve, 
and  peace^  -as  long  as  peace  can  be 
maintained    through    diplomatic    and 
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Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  such  a  peaceful,  God-     economic  measures.  We  owe  it  to  those 


leanng  man,  was  born,  as  the  day  of  reckon 
ing  for  Saddam  Hussein  shoukJ  be  nrore  than 
telling  tor  us.  It  is  imperative  tt«t  this  Nation 
stand  up  and  speak  out  against  any  military 
initiative  in  ttie  Middle  East 

Let's  have  nxxe  compassion  for  human  life. 
I  )usl  don't  believe  that  a  bunch  of  okj  men 
should  be  determining  whether  or  not  our 
young  men  and  women  shouW  nsk  ttieir  lives 
in  an  attempi  to  preserve  revenue  tor  mega- 
nch  oil  companies  and  Arab  royalty  Yet  we 
are  marching  toward  war  and  ttie  stakes  are 
hofnbJy  high  Military  experts  are  predicting 
casualties  in  the  thousarxte  And  I  am  afraid 
tfiat  It  will  not  end  there  War  woukJ  give  us 
something  that  will  haunt  us  for  generations  to 
come.  It  would  be  a  disaster  for  us  all  We 
must  firxj  a  way  for  peace — it  is  not  a  matter 
of  whose  right  and  wtxise  wrong,  it  is  a  matter 


men  and  women  in  the  gulf,  our  sons 
and  (laughters  who  are  the  parents  of 
the  next  generation,  to  make  every  at- 
tempt to  head  off  war. 

One  meeting  tietween  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  and  Foreign  Minister  Aziz 
IS  hardly  an  exhaustive  use  of  diplo- 
matic efforts  Five  months  of  economic 
sanctions  does  not  even  come  close  to 
the  1  year  that  the  administration  ini- 
tially estimated  would  be  necessary  to 
cripple  Iraq's  economy 

I  have  supported  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iraq,  I  have 
supported  the  deployment  of  American 
troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  I  must 
emphasize  that  I  support  the  use  of 
miltlary  force  to  end  the  Iraqi  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait    if  and  when  diplomacy 


is  American  men  and  women  who  fall 
in  battle  and  if  It  is  American  tax  dol- 
lars that  finance  these  battles,  then  no 
new  principle  will  have  been  estab- 
lished America  will  have  missed  the 
opportunity  to  create  new  instruments 
for  our  security 

With  the  world  united  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  make  economic  sanctions 
work  But.  by  their  very  nature,  such 
sanctions  take  time  If  we  rush  to  war 
against  Iraq  we  sacrifice  the  New 
World  order  President  Bush  has  so 
carefully  and  rightfully  cultivated. 

It  is  wrong  for  war  to  be  predicated 
on  the  impatience  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  passage  of  an  artificial  dead- 
line for  action,  or  assertions  that  our 
troops  are  bored.  Our  men  and  women 
will  not  die  of  boredom  in  the  gulf; 
they  will  die  from  bullets  and  bombs. 

My  constituents  at  home  recognize 
that  American  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has-  thus  far-been  based  on 
sound  moral  and  political  principles 
And  they  have  been  making  great  sac- 
rifices for  this  policy  in  the  hopes  of 
obtaining  peace  and  New  World  order 
which  promises  security  for  all  na- 
tions 

They  are  trying  to  understand  that 
the  things  that  they  care  about,  like 
health  care,  housing  and  education 
must  take  a  back  seat  on  the  national 
agenda  so  that  the  President  can  vigor- 
ously pursue  his  gulf  policy.  They  are 
proud  of  the  world  leadership  America 
has  demonstrated  in  recent  months. 
But  by  changing  his  policy— by  opting 
for  an  early  use  of  force  which  would 
damage  the  objective  of  a  safer  world 
order— the  President  squanders  the  sac- 
rifices made  and  the  trust  dem- 
onstrated by  the  American  people 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all  united  behind 
a  strong  policy  that  offers  the  prospect 
of  peace  and  security  in  a  New  World 
order  I  am  proud  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  address  to  the  House  of  rep- 
resentatives to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  would  put  national  strength  and 
long  term  peace  ahead  of  hasty  mili- 
tary action. 

Mr  McCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HAN- 
COCK]. 
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Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Mlchel-Solarz 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  this  crisis  I  have 
supported  the  President  and  his  policy  ol  tak- 
ing a  firm  stand  against  the  unprovoked  ag- 
gression of  Iraq  against  the  peaceful  nation  of 
Kuwait.  I  have  also  supported  his  firm  opposi- 
tion to  any  form  of  appeasement  or  caprtula- 
bon  which  would  reward  Saddam  Hussein  for 
his  aggression. 

If  Hussein  is  not  stopped,  tie  will  continue  to 
be  a  threat  to  world  pteace  and  even  our  own 
national  security — especially  when  one  consid- 
ers that  he  now  has  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  is  on  tfie  verge  of  developing 
nuclear  weapons.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to 
prevail. 

The  only  path  to  true  peace — the  only  path 
that  will  deter  such  acts  of  aggression  in  the 
future — is  for  the  United  States  to  resolutely 
insist  on  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait.  The  only  way  to  achieve 
lasting  peace  is  for  the  American  people  and 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  present  a  united  front 
with  the  President.  This  is  not  the  time  for  par- 
tisan politics.  We  must  support  the  President 
in  this  critical  moment.  If  Hussein  thinks  he 
can  divide  us.  then  he  will  hold  out  longer  and 
meike  our  job  more  difficult.  But  if  he  is  made 
to  understand  clearty  that  we  are  united  and 
have  the  resolve  to  use  force,  then  he  will 
tjack  down. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  support  the  congres- 
sional resolution,  resembling  the  final  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  United  Nations,  allowing 
the  President  to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

I  do  not  tjelieve  that  the  President  needs 
congressional  approval  to  take  action  m  this 
crisis.  We  are,  after  all,  only  respionding  defen- 
sively to  an  attack  by  Iraq  on  our  allies.  And 
the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
the  constitutional  power  to  use  military  force  to 
defend  our  country  and  its  allies. 

However,  a  congressional  resolution  sup- 
porting ttie  President  would  send  a  clear  sig- 
nal to  Hussein  that  he  cannot  divide  us.  Such 
a  clear  signal  of  resolve  and  unity  might  be 
)ust  what  is  needed  to  finally  convince  him  to 
back  down. 

If  Congress  does  not  pass  such  a  resolution 
supporting  the  President,  but  instead  tries  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President,  then  we  are 
merely  helping  Hussein  succeed  in  his  aggres- 
sion and  increasing  the  likelihood  of  war 
Those  truly  interested  in  a  peaceful  and  just 
resolution  of  this  conflict  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent. That  is  wfiat  I  intend  to  do. 

a  2030 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  James]. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  months.  I  have  wrestled  with 
the  decision  Congress  faces  today.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  debate,  I  studied  the  state- 
ments of  the  administration,  and  I  read 
the  letters  of  my  constituents.  Earlier 
this  week,  I  spent  part  of  2  days  calling 
constituents  who  had  written  to  me.  so 
that  I  could  discuss  their  views  in 
greater  detail. 
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On  one  point,  nearly  everyone  agrees. 
An  armed  attack  on  Iraq's  forces  in 
Kuwait  should  be  our  last  resort. 

In  my  firm  judgment,  a  compelling 
case  for  that  last  resort  has  not  yet 
been  made.  However.  I  believe  that  an 
imperative  case  for  granting  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  launch  armed  at- 
tack has  indeed  been  made. 

Here  is  where  I  think  the  distinction 
lies.  The  question  of  when  an  attack 
would  be  necessary  is  a  question  of  how 
to  wage  war.  Selecting  the  manner  of 
waging  war.  of  course,  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Executive. 

Would  an  armed  attack,  if  we  launch 
it.  cost  the  fewest  lives  in  January,  or 
in  March,  or  a  year  from  now"'  I  wres- 
tled with  that  decision  over  and  over 
before  realizing  that  Congress  constitu- 
tionally has  neither  the  mandate  nor 
the  mission  to  decide  it.  Congress  has 
no  generals,  no  diplomats,  no  war 
plans,  no  spies. 

The  vast  majority  of  us  in  this  House 
agree  that  armed  force  must  be  used 
eventually  if  Iraq  fails  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait.  Our  difference  is  over 
timing.  Timing,  I  contend,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  decision  on  the  timing  of  attack 
is  a  decision  about  the  waging  of  war. 
a  function  assigned  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  President.  I  can  only  pray  he  has 
the  wisdom  to  exercise  it. 

The  decision  before  this  House  is 
whether  we  should  give  him  the  au- 
thority to  wage  war.  I  fear  that  we 
must. 

This  morning,  a  letter  from  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Mr.  Aspin.  touched  a 
key  point.  Mr.  ASPIN  suggested  that 
negotiations  may  still  work. 

However,  as  Mr.  Aspin  said,  as  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  himself,  has  made  clear. 
negotiations  must  take  place  under  the 
threat  of  war.  Until  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  wage  war.  President 
Bush  cannot  negotiate  with  Saddam 
Hussein.  Because  Hussein  has  the 
power  to  choose  war  or  peace;  Presi- 
dent Bush  does  not  have  corresponding 
power.  Hussein  is  not  a  stupid  man.  He 
knows  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  order  our  troops  to  take 
the  offensive  without  the  authorization 
of  this  body.  He  has  been  scornful  of  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  prior  to  the  granting 
of  that  authority.  How  even  more  con- 
temptuous he  will  be,  if  that  authority 
is  expressly  denied. 

And  so  I  will  be  voting  to  give  Presi- 
dent Bush  the  authority  to  wage  war: 
it's  the  only  way  I  can  see  to  give  nego- 
tiations a  chance. 

Many  here  have  asked,  what  about 
our  allies?  Why  aren't  they  doing  more. 
I  join  in  those  questions.  And  when  this 
crises  is  over,  we  will  need  to  reexam- 
ine our  relationship  with  some  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  wish 
there  were  more,  there  are  over  200.000 
allied  troops  stationed  with  us  in  the 
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desert.  How  many  will  there  be  3 
months  from  now  if  this  House  pro- 
claims to  the  world  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
power  to  threaten  war.  Would  that  ac- 
tion not  insure  that  when  war  comes, 
the  United  States  fights  alone"' 

If  President  Bush  is  listening  to  this 
debate  today.  I  hope  he  understands 
what  this  House  is  doing.  We  are  not 
asking  him.  or  inviting  him,  or  encour- 
aging him  to  launch  an  attack  against 
Iraq  on  January  16.  I  hope  that  he  will 
not. 

I  am  voting  to  give  him  the  author- 
ity to  threaten  an  attack,  and  to 
threaten  it  with  the  authority  to  back 
it  up  at  a  moment  that  best  suits 
American  purposes. 

If  fighting  does  comes.  I  hope  it  vdll 
be  after  all  efforts  for  peace  have  been 
exhausted,  after  an  overwhelming 
buildup,  after  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion have  weakened  Iraqi  forces,  at  a 
time  that  Saddam  Hussein  expects  it 
least;  at  a  time  when  fighting  would  be 
sudden  and  brief.  And  if  Saddam  Hus- 
sein hears  a  report  of  this  debate,  he 
needs  to  understand  that  the  United 
States  is  ready,  if  we  must,  to  go  to 
war. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Geren] 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

One  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
has  asked  members  who  have  spoken  in 
support  of  SoIeltz  if  they  understand 
that  this  resolution  is  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  To  that  colleague.  I 
say.  I  do — and  I  believe  that  such  a  dec- 
laration is  the  best  chance  for  a  just 
and  p)eaceful  resolution  to  this  crisis. 

And  I  say  further,  that  passage  of  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  poses 
the  greatest  threat  of  war. 

There  are  those  who  say:  "Vote  for 
Hamilton-Gephardt  and  give  diplomacy 
a  chance  to  work."  To  those  I  ask.  "di- 
plomacy to  what  end?" 

In  your  wildest  imagination,  what 
could  a  diplomat  offer  Saddam  Hussein 
that  would  lead  him  to  give  up  his 
prize  of  war?  Can  you  offer  him  a  par- 
don for  the  murders  and  rapes  he  has 
committed?  Or  perhaps  let  him  keep 
some  of  his  loot?  And  in  return,  secure 
from  him  a  promise  that  he  will  pursue 
war  no  more? 

My  colleagues.  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  a 
warrior — our  world  has  seen  his  type 
before. 

He  has  shown  his  hand  clearly.  He 
has  invaded  two  of  his  neighbors  and  is 
in  the  process  of  digesting  one  of  them 
as  we  meet  in  this  comfortable  Cham- 
ber tonight.  A  showdown  is  inevitable. 
Only  a  credible  threat  of  force  will 
back  him  down. 

He  is  a  warrior.  Deadly  today,  and 
who  one  day  soon  will  have  the  power 
to  threaten  the  world  with  nuclear  tyr- 
anny. 
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The  ambitions  of  Saddam  Hussein 
cannot  be  accommodated  in  a  civilized 
world.  He  must  be  stood  down  by  those 
who  love  peace  and  liberty 

To  postpone  that  confrontation,  as 
some  urge  so  eloquently,  will  only  em- 
bolden Saddam  Hussein  and  will  only 
Increase  the  chances  that  the  inevi- 
table confrontation  will  lead  to  war 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand  with 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  President, 
and  stand  united  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. A  warrior  will  not  hear  the  sin- 
cere, but  to  his  ear.  pitiful  entreaties 
of  those  who  plead  for  peace 

Our  last  best  hope  for  a  Just  peace  is 
to  send  Saddam  Hussein  the  message 
stated  so  concisely  by  Mr  Soi..\RZ,  that 
Saddam  faces  the  choice  of  leaving  and 
living  or  staying  and  dying. 

If  we  shrink  from  delivering  that 
message,  we  most  surely  will  have  war. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  FLORIDA  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Beilenson). 

Mr  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  I  would  like  to  say.  and  I  shall 
make  several  points  in  my  remarks, 
but  I  do  want  to  take  these  few  min- 
utes which  the  gentleman  has  so  kind- 
ly yielded  to  me  to  say  a  few  things  at 
this  point. 

I  also  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  per- 
sonal affection,  for  the  President— as 
well  as  for  those  closest  to  him  In  the 
White  House  who  have  been  the  shapers 
of  our  policy  in  the  gulf  since  this  cri- 
sis arose  I  know  that  is  not  relevant  to 
the  policy  matters  at  hand,  but  I  want- 
ed to  say  it  anyway  These  are  decent 
and  thoughtful  men.  and  they  are 
clearly  trying  to  do  the  very  best  job 
they  can 

I  think  all  of  us  feel  that  way.  but  as 
one  of  the  couple  of  dozen  or  so  Mem- 
bers who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  President  in  the  White 
House  on  a  number  of  occasions  during 
the  past  3  months.  I  did  want  to  say 
that  we  all  appreciate  that  opportunity 
to  have  had  his  ear.  and  to  have  had 
that  chance  to  exchange  views  with 
him.  He  has  reached  out  more  than 
past  Presidents  have  to  stay  in  touch 
with  the  Congress,  and  to  share  his 
concerns  and  his  feelings  and  his  inten- 
tions with  us.  and  I  think  every  one  of 
us  appreciates  his  openness  and  his 
willingness  to  do  so.  very  much 

Having  said  that.  I  must  also  say 
that  although  virtually  every  one  of  us 
strongly  supported  the  President's  ini- 
tial response  to  Saddam  Husseins  out- 
rageous and  brutal  aggression  in  Ku- 
wait, some  of  us  have  strongly  dis- 
agreed with  his  handling  of  this  matter 
since  he  changed  our  policy  last  fall. 

Back  on  August  8.  President  Bush 
said: 

The  mission  of  our  troops  l8  wholly  defen- 
sive Hopefully,  they  will  not  be  needed  long 
They  will  not  initiate  hostilities,  but  they 
will    defend    themselves,    the    Kingdom    of 


Saudi  Arabia  and  other  friends  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

All  of  US  supported  that  original  pol- 
icy of  the  President.  And.  most  of  us 
thought  that  policy  was  working. 

1  believe  that  Mr  Bush  succeeded, 
months  ago.  in  protecting  our  vital  in- 
terests in  the  gulf  We  have  success- 
fully defended  Saudi  .^xabia  and  the 
rest  of  the  gulf  States,  we  deterred  any 
further  aggression  by  Iraq,  we  ensured 
an  adequate  supply  of  oil  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  entire  world,  and  we 
brought  about  the  release  of  all  for- 
eigners who  wished  to  leave  Kuwait 
and  Iraq. 

Our  initial  modest  deployment  of 
troops,  and  our  continuing  strict  en- 
forcement of  U.N.  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  were  proper  and  propor- 
tionate responses  to  Iraq's  aggression. 
They  were  adequate  to  protect  our  in- 
terests in  the  gulf,  and  were  likely  to 
have  a  completely  successful  result  if 
applied  with  patience  and  with  perse- 
verance. 

We  accomplished  these  objectives 
with  the  concerted  help  of  virtually 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  and. 
during  the  first  few  weeks,  at  least,  it 
looked  as  though  only  a  fraction  of  the 
troops  deployed  in  the  region  to 
achieve  our  objectives  there  would  be 
U.S.  personnel. 

Some  time  in  mid-October  and  early 
November  the  administration  changed 
its  original  policy.  The  President  an- 
nounced that  we  would  double,  and 
then  redouble,  the  number  of  US  per- 
sonnel in  the  region  to  about  430.000.  in 
order  to  ensure,  as  the  President  him- 
self put  it,  "an  adequate  offensive  mili- 
tary option"  to  carry  out  our  goals 
there. 

That  critical  shift  in  policy  brought 
about  a  number  of  changes  that  were 
detrimental,  rather  than  helpful,  to  the 
eventual  satisfactory  outcome  of  our 
involvement  there 

It  meant  that  a  high  proportion  of  all 
troops  would  be  American— and  it  re- 
mains likely  that,  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities, probably  75  percent  or  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  casualties  will  be 
American. 

It  meant  that  the  world  would  in- 
creasingly see  this  as  an  argument  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Iraq,  and 
not  as  one  between  the  entire  world 
and  Iraq,  which  is.  of  course,  what  in 
fact  it  is,  and  should  be  seen  as. 

By  unilaterally  raising  the  level  of 
rhetoric  and  US  response,  we  sent  ab- 
solutely the  wrong  signal  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  would  be  happy  to 
do  the  job  for  them,  that  we  would 
take  care  of  the  problem  for  them. 

And  by  our  rushing  around  to  get  the 
United  Nations  to  set  a  January  15 
deadline,  and  by  personalizing  the  con- 
frontation between  Mr.  Bush  and  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  and  by  making  it  more 
and  more  evident  to  the  world  that  we 
were  becoming  impatient,  the  United 
States  transformed  the  nature  of  the 


confrontation,  and  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  end  it.  We  were  no  longer  giv- 
ing sanctions  a  chance  And  we  were 
ensuring  that  the  sheer  number  of 
troops  we  had  sent,  and  the  deadline  we 
had  set,  would  themselves  dictate  our 
policy- rather  than  the  other  way 
around,  as  it  should  be. 

Thus,  there  was.  I  believe,  a  better 
way  of  handling  this— at  a  lower  level 
of  bombast  and  bellicosity,  with  a  pro- 
portionately lower  level  of  American 
involvement,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
have  led  us  to  a  solution  that  did  not 
involve  offensive  military  action.  That 
better  way  was  President  Bush's  origi- 
nal policy. 

The  question  for  us  now.  is:  are  we 
bound  to  support,  should  we  support, 
our  President  when  he  has  moved  us 
unwisely  to  the  brink  of  war— when 
pursuit  of  his  original  policy,  which 
had  already  achieved  almost  all  of  our 
important  goals,  would  have  continued 
to  serve  our  interests  well,  at  a  much 
lower  cost  in  dollars,  and  a  very  much 
lower  risk  of  loss  of  lives'' 

As  one  of  the  small  group  of  members 
who  sat  In  meetings  with  the  President 
over  the  last  3  months,  as  a  member 
who  has  no  doubts  about  the  strength 
and  the  sincerity  of  the  President's 
convictions  about  the  correctness  of 
the  policy  he  is  pursuing,  this  gen- 
tleman finds  himself  wanting  very 
much  to  be  supportive  of  Mr.  Bush. 

But  I  feel  much  more  strongly  that 
we  should  notr  we  must  not^ — let  our 
desire  to  support  our  President  in  a 
time  of  crisis  overrule  our  judgment 
about  the  wisdom  of  authorizing  the 
President  to  go  to  war 

Is  war  really  necessary'' 

The  answer  is  clearly,  no. 

We  have  already  stopped  Iraqi  ag- 
gression, we  are  punishing  Iraq:  and 
have  already  estabished  the  lesson  that 
aggression  does  not  pay. 

And  we  have  done  all  this— and  have 
every  prospect  of  achieving  our  final 
goal  of  evicting  Iraq  from  Kuwait, 
without  resort  to  war 

Sanctions  are  working,  and  will  suc- 
ceed in  weakening  Saddam  consider- 
ably if  we  are  patient  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  Iraq's  oil  exports, 
almost  its  entire  source  of  Income; 
that  has  reduced  Iraq's  GNP  by  50  per- 
cent, and  will  reduce  it  by  70  percent  In 
the  near  future.  Sanctions  will  weaken 
Iraq's  military  capability  as  shortages 
of  spare  parts  and  needed  materiel  de- 
velop. 

As  someone  who  has  had  regular 
briefings  on  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
from  the  intelligence  community,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  am  perplexed 
about  the  admlnstration's  eagerness  to 
abandon  a  good  policy  that  was  work- 
ing I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
continued  application  of  international 
economic  sanctions  will  force  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwftlt.  We  must  give  this  policy  a 
chance  to  work 


The  case  for  war  in  the  gulf  is  very 
weak  indeed,  and  is  driven  mainly  by 
our  own  mistaken  policy  of  forcing  the 
issue  unnecessarily,  by  our  huge  and 
uncalled-for  military  buildup,  and  our 
setting  of  a  deadline  that  make  suc- 
cessful diplomacy  very,  very  difficult. 

Since  we  have  achieved  most  of  our 
original  objectives,  and  since  our  re- 
maining major  goal  is  achievable  with 
patience,  and  by  continuing  to  enforce 
the  sanctions,  we  have  not  right,  in  my 
opinion,  to  put  American  lives  at  risk. 
We  are  now  voting  on  whether  to 
send  American  men  and  women  to  war. 
My  own  personal  criterion  for  mak- 
ing such  a  decision  is  this:  is  this  a 
cause,  for  which  I  believe  my  own  sons 
and  daughter  should  be  sent  to  war'' 
And  my  answer  to  that  question  is 
clearly  no— for  the  reasons  I  have  just 
given 

And  if  I  would  not  want  my  own  chil- 
dren to  be  sent  to  this  war,  then  I  shall 
not  vote  to  send  other  parents'  chil- 
dren to  this  war— because  I  believe  that 
our  Nation's  vital  interests  have  al- 
ready been  protected  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  far  better  protected  if  we  do 
not  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution,  and  against  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution.  With  patient, 
steady  application  of  sanctions,  and 
with  continued  diplomacy,  we  will  suc- 
ceed in  achieving  the  remainder  of  our 
objectives — and  we  will  avoid  the  com- 
pletely unnecessary  loss  of  American 
lives. 

D  2040 
Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Santorum] 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion and  In  opposition  to  the  Gephardt- 
Hamilton  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  address  this 
distinguished  body  as  a  newly  elected  Mem- 
ber from  the  I8th  Distnct  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  enter  my  statement  as  part  of  the  public 
record. 

We  are  facing  perhaps  this  Nation's  most 
difficult  decision  since  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution of  1964.  The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait 
was  a  grave  injustice.  Peace  and  international 
security  have  been  threatened.  Justice  and 
freedom  are  being  threatened.  And  now  Amer- 
ican lives  are  at  stake  as  well. 

Congress  does  have  a  role  in  offenng  lead- 
ership on  this  matter.  I  believe  we  have  the 
right  and  responsibility  to  decide  whether  or 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  the  authonty  to  use  force  in  this  particu- 
lar instance. 

The  President,  however,  believes  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  gives  him  the  au- 
tlx>rity  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  get  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwait.  I  believe  that  the  President  will  au- 
thorize tlie  use  of  force,  pursuant  to  U.N.  Res- 
olution 678,  with  or  without  congressional  ap- 
proval  11   he  feels  it  is   necessary.   Unfortu- 


nately, Saddam  Hussein  does  not  believe  that 
President  Bush  will  take  offensive  military  ac- 
tion without  Congress  behind  him.  Therefore, 
to  make  Hussein  realize  that  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary action  Is  real — arxJ  Mr.  Hussein,  make  no 
mistake  that  it  is  real — 1  will  stand  behind  the 
President  and  support  the  Solarz-Michel  reso- 
lution. 

As  an  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga- 
zette stated  on  Tuesday,  "Prudence  and  the 
possibility  of  further  diplomacy  argue  against 
an  Immediate  attack  on  Iraqi  positions.  But  fa- 
vorable action  by  Congress  would  put  Saddam 
on  notice  tfiat  the  U.S.  Government  was  be- 
hind the  position  of  the  United  Nations— and 
this  could  influence  him  to  obey  the  United 
Nations."  In  this  scenano  the  threat  of  military 
action  may  be  the  best  avenue  to  peace. 

However,  I  tjelieve  it  is  important  to  serxJ  a 
message  to  the  President  as  well.  I  do  not 
support  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans in  this  conflict.  My  constituents  and  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  see  their  sons 
and  daughters  die  in  Kuwait.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  powerful,  decisive  action  can  be 
taken  militarily  against  Saddam  Hussein  with- 
out nsking  great  numt)ers  of  American  lives. 
President  Bush,  I  will  be  writing  you  a  letter  to 
urge  that  you  implement  other  avenues  than 
the  sending  of  thousands  of  American  troops 
into  battle.  In  casting  this  vote.  I  am  not  en- 
dorsing offensive  action  which  would  engage 
thousarxJs  of  American  soldiers.  With  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
you  have  the  most  promising  diplomatic  tool 
yet  to  renrxDve  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait 
peacefully.  Please  use  it. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  we  are  at  the  ap- 
propriate juncture  to  justify  an  all-out  assault 
which  may  take  thousands  of  Amencan  lives. 
We  must.  Mr.  President,  not  resort  to  an  all- 
out  assault  if  military  action  is  needed.  And  if 
military  action  is  to  be  taken,  we  must  not  be 
engaged  in  it  alone.  The  action  must  be  taken 
together  by  all  the  nations  participating  in  the 
multinational  force  present  in  the  gulf. 

This  decision  has  not  been  made  lightly  I 
have  taken  into  account  the  hundreds  of  let- 
ters and  calls  directed  to  my  office. 

Fred  Goehnnger  of  Dormont,  who  has  two 
sons  in  the  gulf,  asked  me  to  support  the 
President.  Fred.  I  will  support  the  President 
and  your  sons  as  you  do.  I  will  pray  for  your 
sons  and  for  all  the  men  and  women  deployed 
in  the  gulf. 

Jim  Bowden  of  Mount  Lebanon,  who  has  a 
brother  in  the  gulf,  called  me  to  advocate 
peace.  Jim,  I  appreciate  your  perspective  as  a 
Vietnam  veteran,  and  I  do  not  want  another 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  a  vote  in  support  of  the 
President  Is  our  best  chance  to  avoid  another 
Vietnam  and  achieve  peace. 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  address  one 
nrxsre  person.  Mr.  Hussein,  I  know  that  you  are 
listening  to  these  proceedings  carefully.  I  want 
you  to  know  tfiat  your  occupation  of  Kuwait, 
your  murder  of  innocent  civilians,  and  your  op- 
pression of  tfiousands  more  civilians  is  intoler- 
able. The  world  is  m  agreement:  You  must 
wittidraw  your  forces.  We  stand  together  on 
this  and  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  see 
freedom  restored  to  a  sovereign  people.  Do 
not  think  we  will  do  otherwise. 
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Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Camp]. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  62.  to 
give  our  President  full  authority  to  re- 
solve the  Mideast  crisis.  It  is  only  by 
giving  the  President  our  full  support 
and  this  authority  that  we  pursue  our 
best  course  and  our  fervent  hope  for  re- 
solving this  crisis  peacefully. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, especially  for  the  men  and  women 
and  their  families  who  have  literally 
placed  their  lives  on  the  line  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty  and  respect  to  this  coun- 
try. 

On  Sunday.  I  was  m  Owosso.  MI. 
wishing  Godspeed  to  188  men  and 
women  headed  for  Saudi  Arabia  They 
understand  the  importance  of  their 
mission,  the  Importance  of  this  time 
for  our  world.  I  think  of  them  and  their 
families  at  this  moment  and  I  thank 
them  for  their  trust  in  our  Nation,  and 
their  personal  sacrifice,  and  their  be- 
lief in  our  cause 

I  make  this  decision  m  the  hopes 
that  the  threat  of  war  will  avoid  war 

We  must  send  a  strong  and  unified 
message  to  Saddam  Hussein  to  get  out 
of  Kuwait,  We  must  send  a  signal  to 
the  world  community  that  we  stand  to- 
gether, united  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's acts  of  war.  brutality  and  aggres- 
sion. We  hope  and  pray  that  war  will 
not  be  necessary,  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  at  last  listen  to  the  message  of  a 
united  international  community.  Our 
message  is  clear:  We  cannot  and  will 
not  tolerate  his  acts  of  barbarism  We 
cannot  and  will  not  allow  him  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  acts  of  aiggression.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  must  leave  Kuwait, 

We  should  stand  with  our  President 
today  in  the  hopes  that  our  men  and 
women  will  soon  be  standing  with  us  at 
home,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
did  the  right  thmg  as  a  nation  and  they 
bravely  served  the  cause  of  peace  and 
justice, 

Mr  McCOLLUM,  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. [Mr.  ANDERSON]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  formally  asked  Congress 
to  endorse  a  resolution  authorizing 
him  to  use  "all  necessary  means"  to 
force  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  It 
has  been  my  belief  throughout  this  cri- 
sis that  this  was  a  step  the  President 
had  to  take  if  he  were  to  use  offensive 
force  against  Iraq.  After  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  and  after  listening  to  an  ex- 
haustive debate,  my  intention  is  to 
support  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

This  is  not  a  step  I  take  easily  or 
without  reservation.  There  is  no  graver 
matter  than  war  and  no  man  ap- 
proaches the  subject  simply  or  easily  I 
have  seen  three  great  wars  that  Amer- 
ica has  fought  in  my  lifetime  and  do 
not  want  see  another  one.  My  col- 
leagues know  that  I  am  not  some 
young   "hawk  ". 
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I  vote  for  the  Solaxz-Michel  resolu- 
tion because  I  believe  its  passaKe  is  the 
best  way  to  avoid  war.  With  the  Con- 
srress  firmly  behind  him.  President 
Bush  can  negotiate  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein from  a  position  of  strenf?th  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  not  be  allowed  to 
hide  behind  any  more  false  hopes  that 
America  does  not  have  the  resolve  to 
do  what  Is  rifirht.  I  firmly  believe,  iron 
ic  thouffh  it  may  be.  that  it  is  the 
threat  of  war  that  offers  the  best 
chance  for  peace  Should  this  resolu- 
tion fail,  we  have  effectively  tied  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  told  Sad- 
dam Hussein  he  has  won.  Should  this 
resolution  fail,  we  would  only  face  fur- 
ther stalemate  and  intransigence  on 
the  part  of  Hussein.  It  is  clear  from 
Secretary  of  State  Baker's  meetlntf 
with  Iraqi  Foreitfn  Minister  Aziz  in  Ge- 
neva that  Saddam  Hussein  will  not 
back  down  It  is  my  deep  and  unabiding 
hope  that  the  passage  of  thi.s  resolution 
will  prove  to  Saddam  Hu.ssein  that  the 
F^resident  is  not  bluffing  and  then  Hus- 
sein win  withdraw  peacefully.  But 
should  It  not,  I  am  prepared  to  face  the 
consequences. 

A  congressional  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  force  against  Iraq  after 
Januar.v  15  Is  a  step  the  United  Nations 
has  already  taken.  The  President  has 
made  every  effort  to  compel  Iraq  to 
leave  Kuwait  by  peaceful  means  1  am 
satisfied  he  has  exhausted  diplomacy  I 
am  not  satisfied  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq  will  compel  its  withdrawl 
from  Kuwait  Congress  has  insisted 
that  the  President  come  before  it  prior 
to  the  use  of  force.  Now  he  has  done  so. 
This  is  a  policy  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  resoundly  endorsed  It  is 
time  for  the  US  Congress  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  The  President  deserves 
our  support  and  will  receive  mine." 

D  2aw 

Mr  BERMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of 
the  resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SOLARZ] 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  de- 
bate has  made  any  one  thing  abun- 
dantly clear,  it  is  that  virtually  all  of 
us.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  agree  on  the 
proposition  that  it  is  a  vital  American 
Interest  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  Where  we  di.siigree  is 
over  how  best  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive Should  it  be  done  through  the 
protracted  application  of  sanctions,  or 
should  it  be  done  through  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  which  would  authorize 
the  President  to  use  force  in  order  to 
achieve  that  objective — which  would 
create  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
withdrawal  of  Saddam  Hussein  without 
the  use  of  force,  but  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  use  force  if  that 
should  prove  necessary 

Let  me  say,  Mr  Speaker,  that  if  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  there  was 
any  reasonable  possibility   whatsoever 


of  securing  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from 
Kuwait  through  the  protracted  applica- 
tion of  sanctions.  I  would  strongly 
favor  that  course  of  action  But  neither 
Judge  Webster,  the  Director  of  the  CIA, 
nor  any  of  our  other  coalition  partners 
believe  that  the  sanctions  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  Induce  Saddam  Hu.ssein  to 
withdraw  from  Iraq.  Nor  do  I 

Why  do  I  think  the  sanctions  will  not 
succeed""  If  we  consider  the  character  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  if  we  take  into 
account  the  political  dynamics  of  Iraq. 
It  should  become  clear  that  the  pro- 
tracted application  of  sanctions  is  a 
formula  for  failure  rather  than  a  strat- 
egy for  success. 

Why  is  thaf  The  sanctions,  to  be 
sure,  are  having  an  economic  impact 
Nobody  can  deny  that  All  of  Iraq's  oil 
exports  have  been  cut  off.  Its  industry 
is  In  a  state  of  r>aralysi8  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  has  been  cut  almost  in 
half. 

Yet  those  who  support  the  protracted 
application  of  sanctions  as  the  best 
way  of  resolving  this  crisis  have  never 
demonstrated  the  connection  between 
the  undoubted  economic  imjjact  of  the 
sanctions  and  a  political  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  Iraqi  leadership  to  quit 
Kuwait. 

There  are.  if  you  think  about  it,  only 
two  ways  in  which  that  can  happen  Ei- 
ther Saddam  himself  has  to  make  the 
decision  to  go.  or  Saddam  has  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  military  junta  which 
would  then  make  the  decision  to  go. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Saddam 
himself  does  not  give  a  whit  for  the 
welfare  of  his  own  people  The  fact  that 
their  per  capita  income  will  be  reduced 
by  40  percent  does  not  bother  him  The 
fact  that  they  will  have  less  to  eat  does 
not  bother  him.  He  will  hunker  down 
and  he  will  wait. 

Anyway,  his  people  will  be  able  to 
feed  themselves.  It  is  a  fertile  country 
Smuggling  is  going  on  across  the  Ira- 
nian. Jordanian,  Syrian,  and  Turkish 
borders.  He  will  wait.  And  while  he 
waits  there  is  a  real  chance  this  coali- 
tion against  him  will  crumble,  and  the 
sanctions  will  erode. 

He  has  totally  tyrannized  and  terror- 
ized his  own  military.  There  are  five 
secret  services.  They  are  riddled  with 
informers.  His  military  officers  know 
that  he  acts  with  utter  ruthlessne.ss 
against  anyone  whom  he  even  suspects 
of  wanting  to  overthrow  him  If  they 
did  not  get  nd  of  him  during  an  8-year 
war  with  Iran  in  which  they  suffered  1 
million  casualties,  they  are  not  going 
to  get  rid  of  him  now  simply  because 
the  Iraqi  people  have  a  lower  standard 
of  living. 

Believing  that  sanctions  will  work 
elevates  wishful  thinking  to  the  level 
of  hardheaded  analysis. 

Mr  PEASE  Will  the  gentleman 
yield'' 

Mr.  SOLARZ  I  only  have  1  minute 
and  then  there  is  no  time  left. 


Mr.  PEASE.  I  suspect  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Berman] 
would  give  you  plenty  of  time  if  you 
wanted  additional  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  finish  and  if  I 
have  any  time  left  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PEASE.  The  gentleman  Is  mak- 
ing a  brilliant  point.  I  want  to  know 
how  it  applies  to  the  possibility  that 
the  President's  plan  or  course  will 
work  as  well  What  are  the  odds,  in  the 
gentleman's  view,  that  Saddam  will 
withdraw  from  Iraq  as  a  result  of  our 
passage  of  this  resolution'' 

Mr.  SOLARZ  I  think  it  Is  the  last 
best  chance  for  a  peaceful  resolution  to 
this  conflict. 

But  I  want  to  conclude  with  one 
point  in  the  limited  amount  of  time 
that  I  have  at  this  stage  In  the  debate. 
To  the  extent  that  there  Is  any  possi- 
bility of  getting  Saddam  out.  it  clearly 
requires  a  credible  threat  of  force. 

Some  say  that  if  the  Hamilton  reso- 
lution is  adopted  the  credible  threat  of 
force  will  remain  while  we  wait  for  the 
sanctions  to  work.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  the  Hamilton  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  there  is  nobody  in  the 
world,  and  certainly  not  In  Iraq,  who  Is 
going  to  believe  that  we  will  subse- 
quently have  the  will  to  use  force. 
They  will  break  out  the  champagne 
bottles  in  Baghdad.  Every  one  of  our 
coalition  partners,  none  of  whom  be- 
lieve the  sanctions  alone  can  do  the 
job.  will  conclude  that  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  use  force  now  we  will  not  be 
willing  to  use  it  later.  The  option  will 
disappear,  and  ultimately,  therefore, 
we  will  be  playing  right  into  the  hands 
of  Saddam  rather  than  delivering  Sad- 
dam into  the  hands  of  the  coalition. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume) 

Mr  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Solarz-Mlchel 
resolution. 

Mf  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  express  my 
open  and  atisolute  opposition  to  war  in  tfie 
Persian  Gulf  My  fear  against  going  to  war  in 
the  gulf  IS  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Amenca  and 
our  allies  cannot  win  in  battle,  but  because  our 
obfectives  and  pwlicies  in  ttiis  region  have 
been  inconsistent 

I  am  not  comfortable  wrth  the  stated  ob)ec- 
tives  of  why  we  are  so  ready  to  use  force  to 
dislodge  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait.  In  Au- 
gust— when  It  appeared  that  Iraq  was  poised 
to  attack  Saudi  Aratxa's  oil  fiekJs  arxJ  hoJd  for- 
eign hostages  at  strategc  locations — I  con- 
curred with  the  President's  action  to  create  an 
international  force  to  defend  the  Saudi's  oil 
fields  and  impose  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq 

Later.  President  Bush  upped  ttie  ante  with 
his  steadfast  promotion  of  the  military  option 
tjefore  we  coukj  determine  whether  sanctions 
and  other  international  initiatives  has  a  chance 
to  take  root  Additionally,  President  Bush 
taegan  to  talk  about  the  need  to  stop  Hussein's 
"naked  aggression"  and  that  he  must  leave 


Kuwait.  For  me,  this  is  one  of  the  nrwst  pro- 
fourxl  arxl  bewildering  turn  of  events  of  the 
enbre  crisis. 

Why  are  we  going  to  authorize  the  use  of 
force  and  the  death  of  tfxjusarxls  of  American 
soldiers  to  diskxJge  Hussein  from  Kuwait  and 
reinstall  the  Kuwaiti  emir.  Kuwait  by  no  means 
represented  Jefiersonian  democracy.  Many  of 
the  administration's  past  objectives  and  policy 
positions  defended  democracy  arxJ  freedom. 
Where  were  these  goveming  pnrxaples  in  Ku- 
wait prior  to  August? 

The  Iraqis  informed  Ambassador  April 
Glasp»e  ttiat  they  intended  to  invade  Kuwait  in 
July  and  Ambassador  Glaspie  response  was 
ttTat  we  don't  get  involved  in  such  Arab  affairs 
and  tfiat  we  do  rx)t  have  a  defense  treaty  with 
Kuwait  Mr.  Speaker,  in  part,  we  are  respon- 
sible for  creating  the  leviattian  that  challenges 
us  now.  Were  we  as  concerned  atwut  Iraq's 
buildup  wfien  they  were  keeping  Iran  at  bay? 
Of  course  not.  Were  we  as  concerned  when 
Hussein  arxj  other  Middle  Eastern  countnes 
escalated  their  acquisition  of  arms?  Of  course 
not. 

The  international  stance  against  Saddam 
Hussein  is  not  truly  as  united  as  the  President 
wouW  like  us  to  believe.  The  major  league  hit- 
ters in  this  conflkjt  is  plainly  the  United  States 
versus  Iraq.  Unfortunately,  the  first  and  the 
last  sokliers  to  die  probably  will  be  wearing 
American  uniforms. 

Now  we  are  considenng  whether  to  give  the 
President  the  authonty  to  use  force  to  dislodge 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait.  I  do  not  favor 
this  action  and  tielieve  that  we  need  to  fully 
explore  and  exhaust  our  dip)lomatic  options 
pnor  to  playing  the  military  hand. 

I  have  heard  many  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  media  discuss  ttie  fact  that  we 
need  to  send  a  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  his  naked  aggression  will  not  be  tolerated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my  message  to  be  first 
sent  to  the  parents  and  loved  ones  of  those 
soWiers  participating  in  Operation  Desert 
Shiekj.  My  nr>essage  woukj  t)e  that  my  con- 
science cannot  rest  knowing  that  your  family 
memtiers  are  being  placed  into  a  conflict  that 
has  yet  to  be  clearly  defined  to  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  rush  head  first  into 
chaos  and  uncertainty.  Let  us  instead  seek 
ways  to  leverage  Iraq  from  Kuwait  arKJ  further 
tigtiten  the  screws  via  international  sanctions 
and  continued  isolation  against  Baghdad. 

America  has  many  pressing  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  cost  of  this  war  and  its 
corxximitant  effects  will  only  worsen  our  eco- 
nomic situation  here  with  no  visible  relief  in 
sight. 

So,  I  urge  ttiose  wtw  want  to  go  to  war  with 
Iraq  to  remember  that  although  the  Middle 
East  IS  strategic  for  its  oil.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  Saudi  desert  become  the  symbol  of 
unclanfied  policy  and  the  massive  loss  of 
brave  American  lives. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
American  Samoa  [Mr.  Faleomavaega]. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  honored  and  always  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  address  my  col- 
leaerues  and  the  people  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. I  have  no  doubt  that  no  one  in 
this  chamber  is  without  sons  and 
daughters,  relatives,  friends  and  even 


constituents  who  are  among  the  400.000 
Americans  in  military  uniforms  in 
Saudi  Arabia — all  anxiously  awaiting 
what  course  of  action  our  President 
and  the  Congress  will  take  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  the  people  of  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with 
keen  interest  to  the  speeches  and  re- 
marks made  by  our  colleagues  about 
the  horrors  of  war.  We  have  built  a 
monument  as  a  testimony  to  history 
and  to  our  Nation — some  50,000  Amer- 
ican lives  that  were  sacrificed  in  Viet- 
nam and  some  untold  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  who  were  among  the  miss- 
ing, wounded,  and  maimed  and  even 
today,  many  still  wonder  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  appreciated  the  services 
they  rendered  while  in  military  uni- 
forms in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  visited  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
but  I  have  been  to  Vietnam  like  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  this  chamber. 
Throughout  the  entire  year  from  April 
1967  to  May  1968.  I  never  doubted  for 
any  moment  the  possibility  that  I 
might  return  either  in  a  body  bag  or  as 
a  cripple  for  life.  I've  shed  many  tears 
for  my  buddies  and  relatives  who  lost 
their  lives  in  that  terrible  conflict,  but 
I'm  not  going  to  trouble  my  colleagues 
with  my  personal  exjperiences  in  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  few  observations  of  per- 
haps the  most  important  decision  this 
institution  is  about  to  make  in  a  mat- 
ter of  hours.  Although  I  do  not  have 
the  privilege  to  cast  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  this  great  institution.  I  speak  on  be- 
half of  thousands  of  Samoan  men  and 
women  who  proudly  wear  the  military 
uniforms  of  our  great  Nation,  and 
many  of  them  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
And  coming  from  a  small  island  com- 
munity, I  will  state  that  several  hun- 
dred members  of  my  own  extended  fam- 
ily who  are  in  uniform,  are  also  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  realize  my  remarks  are 
of  no  consequence  to  the  outcome  of 
this  debate,  but  we  all  are  responsible 
to  the  people  of  our  great  Nation. 

My  first  observation  is  that  there  is  a 
definite  lack  of  communication  and 
cultural  misunderstandings  between 
America  and  the  Arab  nations.  Addi- 
tional, there  have  been  problems  and 
confrontations  in  existence  for  several 
hundred  years  now  even  amongst  Arab 
nations  themselves,  which  only  com- 
plicates America's  own  understanding 
and  real  appreciation  of  the  complexity 
of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  public 
announcement  recently  made  a  few 
days  ago  by  Iraq's  Foreign  Minister 
Aziz — of  his  government's  definite  in- 
tention to  attack  Israel  if  the  United 
States  and  the  coalition  of  nations 
take  offensive  military  action  against 
Iraq — now  opens  an  entirely  new  equa- 
tion of  the  present  crisis  in  the  Middle 
Eiast.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  absolutely  support 
Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a  sovereign 
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state.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  Israel  will  respond  militarily  to 
defend  herself,  and  she  has  the  right  to 
do  so — with  or  without  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  But,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  consequences, 
and  where  our  Nation  will  be  then— the 
reaction  from  the  Arab  nations— the 
status  of  the  world's  dependence  on  oil 
from  the  Middle  East — the  economic 
standing  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world— and  ultimately  our  overall  fail- 
ure to  stabilize  this  region  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mvite  my  colleagues 
and  the  President  to  take  seriously  the 
suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  James  R 
Schlesinger  in  his  testimony  which  I 
submit  for  the  Record.  And  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
pertinent  observations  of  this  man's  in- 
sight on  what  is  happening: 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Primakov's  observations  were  confined  to 
the  orig-lna!  objective  of  forcing  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and  the  resioration 
of  the  leg-itimate  regime  Of  late,  to  those 
orig-inal  objectives  some  addltiona;  goals 
have  been  hinted  or  stated  the  elimination 
of  Iraq  s  capacity  to  intimidate  her  neigh- 
bors, the  removal  of  Iraq's  m.ilitary  capabil- 
ity, the  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein  from 
power,  and  the  ending  of  Iraq's  quest  for  a 
nuclear  capability. 

The  general  effect  is  to  paint  Iraq  as  a 
rogue  or  outlaw  state,  and  that  its  menace  to 
Its  neighbors  and  to  the  international  order 
must  be  eliminated.  To  the  extent  that  these 
additional  objectives  are  embraced,  either  in 
appearance  or  reality,  the  prospect  for  a  vol- 
untary Iraqi  withdrawal  from.  Kuwait  is 
sharply  diminished  To  achieve  these  objec- 
tives there  is  really  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
sort to  war.  Saddam  Husseins  inclination  to 
dig  in  will  be  stiffened,  and  m  ai!  likelihood 
the  willingness  of  Iraqi  forces  to  resist  will 
be  strengthened 


Saddam's  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
in  the  Arab  countries  seems  to  have  peaked 
in  September  There  has  been  little  restless- 
ness elsewhere  in  the  coalition,  no  doubt  in 
large  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world 
can  do  without  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  crude. 

Moreover,  the  status  quo  includes  author- 
ization for  the  naval  blockade,  which  can 
therefore  be  continued  indefinitely.  It  would 
take  a  positive  act  of  the  United  Nations  to 
remove  that  authorization. 

However,  that  coalition  is  likely  to  prove 
less  durable  if  combat  actually  takes  place. 
Particularly  would  this  be  the  case  if  the  ob- 
jectives turn  to  the  new  and  sterner  demands 
of  war  policy  reflecting  the  decision  that 
Iraq  has  become  an  outlaw  state  that  must 
be  dealt  with  now 

Needless  to  say.  the  international  coalition 
has  yet  to  embrace  that  line  of  reasoning. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  close  with  two 
observations  regarding  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  the  emerging  situation. 

First,  if  the  United  States  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  it  has  moved  from  the  original 
international  objectives  to  the  sterner  objec- 
tives that  Saddam  Hussein  must  go,  that 
Iraq's  military  establishment  and  the  threat 
to  the  region  must  be  dismantled  or  elimi- 
nated, et  cetera,  then  whatever  incentives 
Saddam  Hussein  may  presently  have  to  ac- 
quiesce   to    the    international    community's 
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present  demands  and  to  leave  Kuwait  will 
shrink  toward  zero 

This  may  please  those  who  have  decided 
that  the  war  option  Is  the  preferable  one 
But  it  makes  It  Increasingly  hard  to  hold  to- 
gether the  International  coalition,  which  we 
Initially  put  together  to  bless  our  actions  In 
the  Gulf 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  observation. 
The  more  we  rely  on  the  Image  of  Iraq  as  an 
outlaw  state  to  Justify  taking  military  ac- 
tion, the  more  we  will  make  holding  to- 
gether the  international  coalition  inherently 
difficult,  if  not  Impossible 

International  approval  of  our  actions  Is 
something  on  which  the  administration  has 
set  great  store.  It  has  provided  the  desired 
legitimacy  To  abandon  it  would  mean  the 
undermining  of  any  claim  to  establishing  a 
new  International  order. 

•  ♦  •  *  * 

The  principal  goal  of  the  administration  at 
this  time  in  deciding  on  these  deployments 
may  simply  be  to  increase  the  pressure  on 
Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
Yet.  the  situation  is  more  complicated.  As 
Mr.  Yevgeny  Primakov.  Mr  Gorbachev's  spe- 
cial envoy,  has  indicated  after  conversations 
with  Saddam  Hussein,  even  if  Saddam  is  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  he  would  re- 
quire clear  evidence  that  the  sanctions 
would  be  terminated  and  that  military  force 
would  not  subsequently  be  employed  against 
Iraq  In  the  absence  of  such  commitments, 
his  Incentive  to  withdraw  is  weak. 

The  new  deployment  might  also  point  to 
an  intention  to  resort  to  the  military  option 
The  deployment  will  be  complete  beginning 
late  In  January  or  early  February,  and  for 
technical  reasons  that  deployment  will  be 
difficult  to  sustain  That  no  doubt  adds  to 
the  pressure,  the  immediate  pressure  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  but  it  also  increases  the  pres- 
sure to  choose  the  war  option. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  no  one  on  this  planet  has  any 
doubt  about  America's  capability  to 
wipe  out  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq 
from  the  face  of  the  I-^arth  But  some- 
times a  Nation  as  powerful  as  ours — 
even  a  superpower  at  that-  restraint 
and  common  sense  becomes  a  better 
part  of  valor,  and  to  prove  courage 
without  havlnif  to  flaunt  It  Is  to  show 
wisdom  and  prudence 

Mr  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  really  appreciate  what  war  is  like. 
I  suggest  legislation  to  require  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chaml)er  to  be  personnally 
notified  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  every  soldier  and  sailor  from  your 
respective  home  district,  who  is  killed 
or  wounded  in  armed  conflict  that 
America  is  Involved  in  with  a  strong 
admonition  for  the  membership  of  this 
body  to  personally  visit  the  families  to 
comfort  them  for  such  a  tremendous 
sacrifice. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Issue  before  us  is 
not  who  is  right,  but  to  do  what  is 
right 

Mr  Speaker.  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  our  President  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  he  has  exhausted  all 
available  optons  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  our 
President  has  not  given  up  hope,  to 
continue  to  seek  other  available  means 


that  are  still  at  his  disposal,  without 
having  to  commit  this  great  Nation  to 
war. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  shar- 
ing with  my  colleagues  a  statement 
written  some  2.500  years  ago  by  a  fa- 
mous Chinese  general,  Sun  Tzu.  who 
wrote  a  book  on  the  concept  of  the  art 
of  war-  and  I  quote,  "to  fight  and  con- 
quer in  all  your  battles  is  not  supreme 
excellence:  supreme  excellence  consists 
in  breaking  the  enemy's  resistance 
without  fighting"  Mr.  Speaker,  give 
the  sanctions  a  chance 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
articles  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn,  Col. 
Harry  Summers,  and  Mr.  James  R. 
Schleslnger  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

[From  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser%'ice8.  US  Senate.  1990) 

Crisis  in  the  Persian  Gllf  Region  US 

Policy  Options  a>d  Implications 

statement  of  dr.   james   r    schlesinoer. 

former  secretary  of  defense.  secretary 

of  energy,  and  director  of  central  in- 
tel lioence 

Dr  SCHLESINGER.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chair- 
man I  am  pleased  Ui  be  back  with  you  once 
again,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  Invitation 
to  discuss  with  this  committee  the  challenge 
posed  to  American  policy  and  potentially  to 
America's  Armed  Forces  by  the  develop- 
ments in  the  Gulf. 

When  last  I  addressed  this  committee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  examined  the  Im- 
plications for  American  policy,  attitudes,  de- 
ployments, and  budgetary  allocations  im- 
plied by  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  decline  of  the  Soviet  threat  In  a  sense, 
today  represents  the  continuation  of  that 
earlier  testimony,  for  what  we  are  to  exam- 
ine beyond  the  details  of  the  Gulf  crisis  Itself 
Is  how  this  Nation  should  grapple  with  the 
altered  conditions  In  this  post-Cold  War  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  I  shall 
deal  initially  with  the  shape  of  the  post-Cold 
War  world  in  which  the  sharp  ideological  di- 
visions, and  the  coalitions  and  alliances  po- 
larized to  reflect  those  differences,  have  now 
become  muted  Some,  stimulated  by  the  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  In  the  Gulf,  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  we  are  now  engaged  In 
fashioning  a  new  International  order  In 
which  violators  of  international  norms  will 
be  regularly  constrained  or  disciplined 
through  the  instrument  of  collective  secu- 
rity Put  very  briefly.  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  aspirations  for  a  Wllsonlan 
Utopia  are  doomed  to  disappointment 

What  is  emerging  Is  likely  to  resemble  the 
somewhat  disordered  conditions  before  1938. 
an  era  of  old-fashioned  power  politics 
marked  by  national  and  ethnic  rivalries  and 
hatreds,  religious  tensions,  as  well  as  snnash 
and  grab  and  the  pursuit  of  loot.  Such  ele- 
ments clearly  mark  the  catalyzing  event. 
Iraq's  seizure  of  Kuwait,  and  has  marked  the 
behavior  of  a  number  of  players  on  the  inter- 
national scene  since  August  2. 

To  suggest  that  the  International  order 
will  miraculously  be  transformed  and  that 
the  players  on  the  world  scene  will  be  moti- 
vated by  a  dedication  to  justice  and  inter- 
national law  strikes  me  as  rather  naive 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  Senator  Warner 
have  posed  the  question.  "What  are  Ameri- 
ca's Interests  in  the  Gulf?"  I  shall  mention 
three  and  leave  it  to  the  committee  to  decide 
whether  they  are  in  ascending  or  descending 
order  of  importance. 


First  Is  oil.  There  is  no  way  of  evading  this 
simple  reality  Oil  provides  the  energy 
source  that  drives  the  economies  of  the  In- 
dustrial and  underdeveloped  worlds  Were 
the  principal  exports  of  the  region  palm 
dates  or  pearls  or  even  Industrial  products. 
our  response  to  Iraq  s  transgression  would 
have  t)een  far  .slower  and  far  less  massive 
than  has  been  the  case 

Nonetheless,  this  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood Our  concern  is  not  primarily  eco- 
nomic—the price  of  gasoline  at  the  pump 
Were  we  primarily  concerned  atKiut  the  price 
of  oil.  we  would  not  have  sought  to  Impose 
an  embargo  that  drove  it  above  $*)  a  barrel 
Instead,  our  concern  is  strategic  We  cannot 
allow  90  large  a  portion  of  the  world's  energy 
resources  to  fall  under  the  domination  of  a 
single  hostile  parly  Any  such  party,  even 
Saddam  Hussein,  would  ordinarily  be  con- 
cerned with  the  stability  of  the  oil  market, 
the  better  to  achieve  the  long-run  exploi- 
tation of  his  economic  assets  However,  con- 
cern properly  focuses  on  the  extraordinary 
periods  during  which  he  might  use  his  domi- 
nation of  these  oil  resources  to  exploit  the 
outside  world's  vulnerabilities  for  strategic 
mischief 

Second,  the  United  States  has  had  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  That  reflects  a  number  of  shared 
strategic  objectives  as  well  as  Saudi  efforts 
to  stabilize  the  oil  market^most  dramati- 
cally in  the  period  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah 
It  Is  embodied  In  the  Carter  Doctrine,  which 
pledges  military  resistance  to  external  as- 
saults on  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Reagan 
corollary,  which  subsequently  pledged  resist- 
ance to  internal  subversion 

Failure  of  the  United  States  to  honor  such 
commitments  would  raise  questions  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  United  States,  not 
only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  elsewhere  It  is 
notable  that  down  through  August  2  Kuwait 
Itself  rebuffed  attempts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  similar  protection,  though  Presi- 
dent Bush's  remarks  since  that  dale  have 
tended  to  establish  a  US.  commitment  to 
the  security  of  Kuwait 

Third,  since  the  close  of  World  War  U,  and 
particularly  since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  United  States  has  had  a 
generalized  commitment  to  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  I':ast  and  to  the  security  of  Israel 
On  numerous  occasions  this  generalized  com- 
mitment has  led  to  U  S  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  the  region  not  always 
marked  by  complete  success 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  alternative  strate- 
gies available  to  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  The  first,  of  course,  is  to  allow  the 
weight  of  the  economic  sanctions  imposed  In 
August  gradually  to  wear  down  the  capacity 
and  the  will  of  Iraq  to  sustain  it*  present  po- 
sition The  embargo,  backed  up  by  a  naval 
blockade,  is  the  most  successful  ever 
achieved  aside  from  time  of  war 

E^arly  on  it  was  officially  estimated  that  it 
would  require  a  year  for  the  sanctions  to 
work  It  now  appears  to  t>e  working  more 
rapidly  than  anticipated  In  3  months  time, 
civilian  production  tn  Iraq  is  estimated  to 
have  declined  by  some  40  percent  Oil  exports 
are  essentially  nil,  and  export  earnings  have 
dropped  correspondingly  The  hoard  of  hard 
currency  necessary  to  sustain  smuggling  is 
dwindling  away  The  economic  pressure  can 
only  grow  worse 

While  Iraq's  military  posture  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  seriously  affected  as  yet, 
as  the  months  go  by  that,  too,  will  be  seri- 
ously weakened.  Lack  of  spare  parts  will 
force  Iraq  to  l)egin  to  cannibalize  its  mili- 
tary   equipment.    Military    Industry,    as   yet 


slgnincantly  unaffected,  will  follow  the 
downward  path  of  civilian  Industry.  In  short, 
the  burden  on  txith  Iraq's  economy  and  her 
military  strength  will  steadily  increase 

We  know  that  such  burdens  must  ulti- 
mately affect  political  judgment  and  politi- 
cal will.  In  time,  the  original  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  will  be  attained.  Already 
Saddam  Hussein  shows  a  willingness,  if  not 
an  eagerness,  to  compromise  One  no  longer 
hears  that  Kuwait  is  for  all  eternity  the  19th 
province  of  Iraq  But  for  some,  ultimately 
may  not  be  soon  enough:  and  for  others,  the 
original  objectives  may  not  be  sufficient 

To  the  extent  that  those  original  objec- 
tives are  augmented  by  demands  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  stand  trial  as  a  war  criminal, 
that  Iraq  provide  compensation  for  the  dam- 
age it  has  done,  that  Iraq's  military  capacity 
must  be  dismantled  or  destroyed,  or  that 
Saddam  Hussein  must  be  removed  from 
power.  Saddam's  determination  to  hangon 
will  be  strengthened 

Some  may  prefer  such  a  response,  in  that 
it  precludes  a  settlement  and  makes  recourse 
to  military  force  more  likely.  Nonetheless,  if 
one  avoids  this  list  of  additional  demands 
and  Is  satisfied  with  the  original  objectives, 
the  probability  that  the  economic  sanctions 
will  result  in  a  satisfactory  outcome  is  very 
high. 

One  should  note  that  since  the  original  es 
tlmate  was  that  the  sanctions  route  would 
require  a  year,  it  seems  rather  illogical  to 
express  impatience  with  them  because  they 
will  not  have  produced  the  hoped-for  results 
in  6  months  time. 

In  this  connection,  one  should  also  note 
the  frequently-expressed  view  that  Saddam 
Hussein  mast  not  be  "rewarded  "  for  his  ag- 
gression but  instead  must  Ije  punished.  As  an 
expression  of  emotion,  it  is  understandable, 
but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  our 
sense  of  reality  Saddam  Hussein  is  being 
punished  and  punished  severely  He  has  for- 
feited J20  billion  of  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings a  year;  indeed,  $30  billion  at  the  current 
oil  price,  Iraq's  credit  Is  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  remnants  of  its  hard  currency  re- 
serves are  dwindling 

When  Saddam  looks  across  the  border  at 
Saudi  Arabia  or  the  UAE.  they  are  prosper- 
ing because  of  his  actions  from  which  he. 
himself,  has  derived  no  benefit.  He  is  likely 
to  be  consumed  by  envy.  His  own  economy  Is 
rapidly  becoming  a  basket  case 

Moreover,  the  position  of  preponderance 
that  he  had  earlier  achieved  in  OPEC  is  now 
gone  He  is  diplomatically  isolated,  his  mili- 
tary position  will  slowly  be  degraded,  his 
pawns  in  Lebanon  have  been  wiped  out  by  his 
chief  Baathist  rival,  Assad,  who  has  im- 
mensely strengthened  his  own  position  He 
has  been  forced  to  accept  an  embarrassing 
peace  with  Iran,  and  that  nation's  position 
relative  to  Iraq  is  slowly  being  improved 
Sympathetic  nations  such  as  .Jordan  and 
Yemen  have  been  harshly  treated,  and  nei- 
ther they  nor  he  have  had  any  recourse. 

On  the  benefit  side  stands  only  the  looting 
of  Kuwait 

In  brief.  Saddam  Hussein  staked  Iraq's  po- 
sition on  a  roll  of  the  dice  and  lost.  Only  if 
he  has  a  deeply  masochistic  streak  can  he  re- 
gard himself  as  rewarded  To  allow  our  own 
political  rhetoric  to  obscure  the  severe  pun- 
ishment that  has  already  been  meted  out  or 
to  suggest  that  our  current  jxilicy  is  in  some 
way  unsuccessful  and  that  Saddam's  position 
is  now  or  is  potentially  enviable  strikes  me 
as  misconceived 

To  be  sure,  imposition  of  the  sanctions  has 
not  been  painless.  Given  the  limited  spare 
production  capacity  for  oil  and  the  psycho- 


logical reaction  to  the  prospect  of  war.  oil 
prices  have  shot  up  at  their  peak.  TTiey  have 
more  than  doubled.  The  higher  oil  price, 
along  with  the  political  and  economic  uncer- 
tainties, have  Imposed  a  heavy  burden  on 
most  national  economies.  Many,  including 
our  own.  had  already  started  or  were  tipping 
into  recession.  For  most  economies,  the  Gulf 
crisis  has  either  reinforced  or  initiated  a  fur- 
ther contraction. 

I  do  not  want  to  understate  the  cost.  In  the 
case  of  the  American  economy  it  will 
amount  to  J100-J200  billion  in  lost  economic 
growth,  but  that  price  has  already  been  paid. 
The  oil  market,  reflecting  a  sizable  shrink- 
age of  expected  demand  as  a  consequence  of 
higher  oil  prices  and  the  impact  of  recession, 
has  now  been  brought  precariously  into  bal- 
ance. The  world  is  able  to  do  without  Iraqi 
and  Kuwaiti  crude.  Thus,  to  sustain  the  em- 
bargo, no  further  price  need  be  paid.  In  ef- 
fect, we  can  leave  Iraq  in  isolation  until  it 
comes  to  its  senses. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  alternative — 
the  military  option.  There  is  little  question 
that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  can  in- 
flict a  crippling  military  defeat  on  Iraq.  It 
can  eject  Iraq  from  Kuwait  It  can  destroy 
Iraq's  military  forces  and  military  indus- 
tries. It  can  destroy,  if  it  wishes.  Iraq's 
cities.  The  question  Is.  at  what  cost,  and 
whether  it  is  wise  to  incur  that  cost. 

Whenever  a  nation  accepts  the  hazards  of 
war,  the  precise  outcome  is  not  predeter- 
mined. Depending  upon  the  military  strategy 
chosen  and  the  tenacity  of  Iraq's  forces, 
there  could  be  a  considerable  variation  in 
the  outcome  In  the  event  of  an  all-out  as- 
sault on  entrenched  Iraqi  positions,  the  cas- 
ualties may  be  expecied  to  run  into  several 
tens  of  thousands  However,  if  we  avoid  that 
all-out  assault,  make  use  of  our  decisive  ad- 
vantages in  the  air  and  exploit  the  oppo- 
nent's vulnerabilities  by  our  own  mobility, 
the  casualties  could  be  held  to  a  fraction  of 
that  prior  estimate. 

In  between  4  and  8  weeks  it  should  all  be 
over,  save  for  starving  out  or  mopping  up  the 
remaining  Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes  whether  one  goes  on  to 
occupy  Iraq  to  destroy  the  balance  of  Iraqi 
forces  and  the  like  That  would  be  far  more 
difficult  and  time-consuming,  but  cir- 
cumstances could  make  it  unavoidable. 

I  think  it  prudent  to  say  no  more  about 
strategy  and  tactics  in  this  session.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  immediate 
price  will  not  be  small.  American  forces 
would  be  obliged  to  carry  a  disproportionate 
burden  in  any  struggle. 

This  will  affect  the  attitudes  of  our  public 
and  the  attitudes  in  the  Middle  East  regard- 
ing the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the  di- 
rect cost  of  combat,  including  that  of  a  prob- 
able scorched-earth  policy  in  Kuwait,  will  be 
the  lesser  part  of  the  total  cost. 

The  Middle  Eiast  would  never  be  the  same. 
It  is  a  fragile,  inflammable  and  unpredict- 
able region.  The  sight  of  the  United  States 
inflicting  a  devastating  defeat  on  an  Arab 
country  from  the  soil  of  an  Arab  neighbor 
may  result  in  an  enmity  directed  at  the 
United  States  for  an  extended  period,  not 
only  by  Iraq  and  its  present  supporters,  but 
ultimately  among  the  publics  of  some  of  the 
nations  now  allied  to  us. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  no  certainties,  yet 
that  risk  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  will  be  obliged  to  involve 
Itself  deeply  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  re- 
gion in  the  aftermath  of  a  shattering  war  In 
brief,  the  noncombat  costs  of  a  recourse  to 
war,  while  not  calculable  in  advance,  are 
likely  to  be  substantial. 


On  November  8.  President  Bush  aDDOunced 
his  decision  to  acquire  "an  offensive  mJll- 
tary  option"  and  nearly  to  double  U.S.  forces 
deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  an- 
nouncement altered  the  strategic,  diplo- 
matic and  psychological  landscape  The  de- 
ployment of  four  additional  armored  divi- 
sions implied  that  the  United  States  might 
itself  choose  to  cross  that  "line  in  the  sand" 
and  forcibly  to  eject  Iraq's  troope  from  Ku- 
wait. 

As  the  President  Indicated,  the  earlier  de- 
ployment in  August  had  been  Intended  to 
deter  further  Iraqi  aggression.  One  must  rec- 
ognize that  to  this  point  Saddam  Hussein 
has  remained  unmoved  either  by  appeals  or 
by  international  declarations.  It  is  only  the 
prospect  that  force  might  be  used  against 
him  that  has  brought  forth  any  sign  of  will- 
ingness to  compromise. 

The  principal  goal  of  the  administration  at 
this  time  in  deciding  on  these  deploymente 
may  simply  be  to  increase  the  pressure  on 
Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
Yet.  the  situation  is  more  complicated  As 
Mr.  Yevgeny  Primakov.  Mr.  Gorbachev's  spe- 
cial envoy,  has  indicated  after  conversations 
with  Saddam  Hussein,  even  if  Saddam  la  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  he  would  re- 
quire clear  evidence  that  the  sanctions 
would  t)e  terminated  and  that  military  force 
would  not  subsequently  be  employed  against 
Iraq.  In  the  absence  of  such  commitments, 
his  incentive  to  withdraw  Is  weak 

The  new  deployment  might  also  point  to 
an  intention  to  resort  to  the  military  option. 
The  deployment  will  be  complete  beginning 
late  in  January  or  early  February,  and  for 
technical  reasons  that  deployment  will  be 
difficult  to  sustain.  That  no  doubt  adds  to 
the  pressure,  the  immediate  pressure  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  but  it  also  increases  the  pres- 
sure to  choose  the  war  option. 

Since  our  forces  will  already  have  been  de- 
ployed, it  also  diminishes  the  immediate 
cost  of  going  to  war  It  should  also  be  point- 
ed out  that  the  extended  period  required  to 
complete  the  additional  deploymente  also 
makes  the  first  strategic  alternative  of  rely- 
ing on  the  sanctions  less  costly  By  the  time 
the  deployment  is  completed,  military  ac- 
tion is  initiated  and  the  fighting  ceases,  at 
least  8  months  of  what  was  originally  esti- 
mated to  be  the  11  months  required  for  the 
sanctions  to  work  will  have  elapsed.  Even 
more  of  the  time  and  cost  Involved  In  mak- 
ing the  sanctions  work  will  have  thus  al- 
ready been  incurred.  At  that  juncture,  how- 
ever, only  a  modest  part  of  the  cost  of  exer- 
cising ihe  military  option  will  have  been  in- 
curred 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr 
Primakov's  observations  were  confined  to 
the  original  objective  of  forcing  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and  the  restoration 
of  the  legitimate  regime  Of  late,  to  those 
original  objectives  some  additional  goals 
have  been  hinted  or  stated:  the  elimination 
of  Iraq's  capacity  to  intimidate  her  neigh- 
bors, the  removal  of  Iraq's  milltaxy  capabil- 
ity, the  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein  from 
power,  and  the  ending  of  Iraq's  quest  for  a 
nuclear  capability. 

The  general  effect  Is  to  jMint  Iraq  as  a 
rogue  or  outlaw  state,  and  that  its  menace  to 
its  neighbors  and  to  the  international  order 
must  be  eliminated.  To  the  extent  that  these 
additional  objectives  are  embraced,  either  in 
appearance  or  reality,  the  prospect  for  a  vol- 
untary Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  Is 
sharply  diminished.  To  achieve  these  objec- 
tives there  is  really  no  alternative  but  to  re- 
sort to  war  Saddam  Hussein's  inclination  to 
dig  in  will  be  stiffened,  and  in  all  likelihood 
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the  wUlln^ess  of  Iraqi  forces  to  resist  will 
be  strenKthened 

Consideration  of  the  military  option  will 
tie  Influenced  by  attitudes  within  the  Inter 
national  coalition  that  the  United  States  has 
ortfanlzed  By  and  lar^e.  that  coalition  has 
revealed  stronK  ambivalence  reKardlng  the 
military  option  and  a  preference  for  a  diplo- 
matic s<}lutlon.  with  those  least  directly  In- 
volved most  dubious  about  the  military  op- 
tion 

While  the  members  of  that  coalition  may 
be  prepared  to  accept  military  force  to  drive 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait,  to  this  point  they  have 
shown  little  inclination  to  embrace  the 
sterner  objectives  of  policy  that  may  have 
been  stated  but  never  officially  presented  or 
embraced. 

There  l».  of  course,  a  third  strate^c  alter- 
native the  possibility  of  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion ThouKh  It  remains  an  eventual  possibil- 
ity. 1  shall  spend  little  time  on  It  In  this 
hearlnK  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  United 
.States  Is  proliahly  precluded  from  any  nego- 
tiations with  Iraq  by  the  position  that  It  Ini- 
tially announced  we  will  not  have  any  direct 
communication  with  Iraq  until  It  has  left 
Kuwait. 

For  the  United  States  Itself  to  enter  into 
negotiations  would  represent  too  much  of  a 
diplomatic  retreat  To  be  sure,  others  have 
been  willing  to  serve  the  role  of  diplomatic 
intermediaries  Since  August,  the  possibility 
of  an  Arab  solution  has  been  raised  on  sev- 
eral occasions  The  Soviets,  the  French,  and 
others  have  conducted  explorations  But  as 
the  probability  of  recourse  to  war  rises,  the 
probability  of  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  ne- 
cessity shrinks. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  reason  for 
limiting  discussion  of  the  diplomatic  alter- 
native If  there  Is  to  be  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, it  win  be  several  months  before  the 
outlines  gel.  It  CAn  only  gel.  gentlemen,  as 
the  United  States  completes  Its  current  mili- 
tary deployments. 

The  United  SUtes.  given  Its  position,  will 
be  obliged  to  appear  merely  to  acquiesce  in 
such  an  outcome  out  of  deference  to  pres- 
sures from  other  elements  of  the  Inter- 
nationa! community.  There  is  something 
more,  however,  to  be  said  about  the  diplo- 
matic situation.  In  your  letter  of  Inquiry. 
Mr  Chairman,  you  and  Senator  Warner  In- 
quired about  the  durability  of  allied  support 
for  the  multinational  coalition  In  regard  to 
the  original  demands  on  Iraq  and  the  use  of 
sanctions  That  »uppt)rt  has  been  firmer  than 
we  might  have  anticipated 

Saddam  s  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
In  the  Arab  countries  seems  to  have  peaked 
in  Septemtier  There  has  been  little  restless- 
ness elsewhere  in  the  coalition,  no  doubt  In 
large  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world 
can  do  without  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  crude 

Moreover,  the  status  quo  Includes  author- 
ization for  the  naval  blockade,  which  can 
therefore  be  continued  Indefinitely  It  would 
take  a  positive  act  of  the  United  Nations  to 
remove  that  authorization. 

However,  that  coalition  Is  likely  to  prove 
less  durable  if  combat  actually  takes  place. 
Particularly  would  this  be  the  case  If  the  ob- 
jectives turn  to  the  new  and  sterner  demands 
of  war  policy  reflecting  the  decision  that 
Iraq  has  become  an  outlaw  state  that  must 
be  dealt  with  now. 

Needless  to  say.  the  international  coalition 
has  yet  to  embrace  that  line  of  reasoning. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  I  close  with  two 
observations  regarding  the  Inherent  difficul- 
ties In  the  emerging  situation 

First,  If  the  United  States  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  It  has  moved  from  the  original 


international  objectives  to  the  sterner  objec- 
tives that  Saddam  Hussein  must  go,  that 
Iraq  s  military  establishment  and  the  threat 
to  the  region  must  be  dismantled  or  elimi- 
nated, et  cetera,  then  whatever  incentives 
Saddam  Hussein  may  presently  have  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  internatli:inal  community's 
present  demands  and  to  leave  Kuwait  will 
shrink  uiward  zero 

This  may  please  those  who  have  decided 
that  the  war  option  Is  the  preferable  one. 
But  it  makes  it  Increasingly  hard  to  hold  to- 
gether the  international  coalition,  which  we 
initially  put  together  to  bless  our  actions  in 
the  Gulf 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  observation 
The  more  we  rely  on  the  Image  of  Iraq  as  an 
outlaw  state  to  Justify  taking  military  ac- 
tion, the  more  we  will  make  holding  to- 
gether the  International  coalition  Inherently 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible. 

International  approval  of  our  actions  Is 
something  on  which  the  administration  has 
set  great  store  It  has  provided  the  desired 
legitimacy  To  abandon  It  would  mean  the 
undermining  of  any  claim  to  establishing  a 
new  international  order 

Mr  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  one 
final  word  that  goes  beyond  the  crisis  In  the 
Gulf  That  crisis  has  preoccupied  our  atten- 
tion for  more  than  3  months  and  is  likely  to 
do  so  for  many  months  more  It  has  diverted 
our  attention  from  subjects  that  may  be  of 
equal  or  even  greater  Importance. 

Six  months  ago  all  of  us  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  developments  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the 
prospect  that  these  nations  might  move  to- 
ward democracy  and  economic  reform.  Mem- 
bers of  this  committee  will  recall  our  high 
hopes  at  that  time 

Yet.  In  the  intervening  period,  with  the  di- 
verting of  our  attention  to  the  Gulf,  those 
prospects  have  been  dealt  a  grievous  blow. 
First  was  the  Soviet  decision  to  force  the 
former  satellites  to  pay  hard  currency  for 
their  oil.  Second,  that  was  followed  by  the 
Gulf  crisis  that  has  sharply  raised  the  inter- 
national price  of  oil  The  prospects  and  hopes 
for  Eastern  Europe,  while  our  attention  has 
been  diverted,  have  been  seriously  damaged 
Yet  to  return  to  my  original  theme,  in  the 
shaping  of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  it  Is  not 
clear  that  the  evolution  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  be  more  Im- 
portant than  developments  In  the  Gulf 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10.  1991] 
War  Should  Be  a  Last  Resort 
(By  Senator  Sam  Nunn) 
Our  nation  has  engaged  in  many  "gray 
area"  conflicts  where  Congress  has  per- 
mitted and  even  supported  military  action 
by  the  commander  in  chief  without  providing 
specific  authorization  or  formally  declaring 
war  Ordering  more  than  400,000  American 
troops  into  battle  to  liberate  Kuwait  is  not  a 
gray  area.  It  is  essential,  to  comply  with  the 
Constitution  and  to  commit  the  nation,  that 
Congress  give  Its  consent  before  the  presi- 
dent Initiates  a  large-scale  military  offen- 
sive against  Iraq. 

At  the  heart  of  the  debate  that  begins 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate win  be  a  deeply  felt  difference  of  opin 
Ion— not  over  the  ends  of  US  policy  In  the 
crisis  but  over  the  means  of  attaining  them 
1  continue  to  favor  President  Bush's  original 
strategy— economic  sanctions,  a  continued 
military  threat  and  patience. 

1  Iraq  is  unique  in  its  vulnerability  to  eco- 
nomic embargo  The  international  blockade 
has  succeeded  In  cutting  off  almost  100  per- 
cent of  Iraq's  exports  (mostly  oil),  stopped 


over  90  percent  of  all  imports  and  reduced  Its 
GNP  by  an  estimated  50  percent  Over  time, 
experts  estimate  the  Iraqi  GNP  would  be 
down  by  atKjut  70  percent,  the  country  will 
be  an  economic  ha.sket  case,  and  Saddam 
Hussein  may  be  in  jeopardy  with  his  own 
people 

2  The  economic  sanctions  are  inter- 
national and  supported  by  virtually  the  en- 
tire world  A  war— no  matter  how  success- 
ful—will be  90  percent  American  and  will  be 
viewed  as  an  American  crusade  by  much  of 
the  Arab  and  Islamic  world  When  the  war 
starts  and  the  dying  begins,  the  American 
people  will  have  every  right  to  ask,  "Where 
are  our  allies?  " 

3.  CIA  Director  William  Webster  has  testi- 
fied that  sanctions  will  Increasingly  weaken 
Iraq's  military  power  through  shortages  of 
spare  parts  and  munitions  and  equipment 
breakdowns,  in  addition,  the  embargo  is  a 
very  effective  mechanism  to  Impede  Iraq  s 
quest  for  nuclear  weapons  and  sophisticated 
delivery  systems — which  should  be  one  of  our 
continuing  goals  after  any  resolution  of  this 
crisis 

In  early  Noveml>er,  President  Bush  aban- 
doned his  strategy  of  liberating  Kuwait  by 
maintaining  an  economic  stranglehold  on 
Iraq.  Rather  than  preparing  for  the  long  haul 
by  planning  a  rotation  policy  for  American 
forces  deployed  in  the  region,  he  directed  a 
buildup  of  American  forces  to  a  level  that 
could  not  be  sustained  and  that  reduced  our 
ability  to  respond  rapidly  to  unforeseen  mili- 
tary contingencies  in  other  regions. 

A  sanctions  policy  is  not  perfect  but  has  to 
be  weighed  against  the  alternatives.  To 
those  who  say  that  economic  sanctions  do 
not  guarantee  Iraq  will  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait and  conclude  we  must  go  to  war  after 
Jan  15  absent  a  diplomatic  settlement,  I 
reply  What  guarantees  do  we  have  that  a 
war  will  be  brief  and  that  American  casual- 
ties will  be  light'  If  we  fight,  we  can  and 
must  win  But  no  one  knows  whether  a  war 
will  last  five  days,  five  weeks  or  five  months. 
Our  policy  and  our  military  planning  cannot 
be  based  on  an  expectation  that  the  war  will 
be  over  quickly  and  easily  In  large  measure, 
the  scope  and  scale  of  the  hostilities,  once 
begun,  will  be  determined  by  Iraq's  willing- 
ness to  absorb  massive  punishment  and  fight 
on.  An  Iraqi  military  collapse  Is  possible  but 
cannot  be  counted  on 

I  would  also  ask,  what  guarantees  do  we 
have  as  to  the  aftermath  of  the  war?  Here, 
too.  caution  is  in  order.  Has  anyone  in  the 
administration  begun  thinking  about  what 
happens  after  we  win'  The  president's  de- 
clared goals  Include  establishing  stability  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  protecting  US  citizens 
abroad.  Considering  the  wave  of  Islamic  re- 
action. antl-Amerlcanlsm  and  terrorism  that 
Is  likely  to  be  unleashed  by  a  highly  destruc- 
tive war  with  many  Arab  casualltles.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  the  Middle  East  as  a 
more  stable  region  where  Americans  will  be 
safe. 

Doubts  have  been  raised  about  the  coali- 
tion's staying  power.  However,  the  United 
States  possesses  sufficient  military  power  to 
enforce  an  oil  embargo  unilaterally  If  nec- 
essary. Moreover,  as  Adm  William  J  Crowe 
Jr.  testified:  "I  cannot  understand  why  some 
consider  our  International  alliance  strong 
enough  to  conduct  Intense  hostilities  but  too 
fragile  to  hold  together  while  we  attempt  a 
peaceful  solution  " 

If  Congress  authorizes  the  president  to 
wage  wau-  or  he  Initiates  it  on  his  own.  what 
kind  of  war  should  be  waged?  I  am  afraid  too 
many  recall  our  most  recent  conflicts  in 
bumper-sticker  terms. 


"Vietnam,  long,  drawn  outr— bad;" 

"Grenada^ Panama:  quick,  decisive — good." 

The  problem  Is  that  a  war  with  Iraq  will  be 
far  different  than  any  of  these  conflicts.  In 
preparing  for  and  planning  for  possible  war 
with  Iraq,  we  must  get  beyond  such  simplis- 
tic analogies  Atx)ve  all,  we  must  play  to 
US.  strengths  and  exploit  Iraq's  weaknesses 
Our  strengths  Include  our  air  power,  our 
maritime  forces,  our  ground  force  mobility 
and  our  ability  to  use  our  intelligence  and 
technological  capabilities  for  selective  de- 
struction of  Iraqi  targets 

If  war  comes,  Iraq's  fondest  hope  is  that 
the  United  States  will  commit  substantial 
ground  forces  to  frontal  assaults,  thus  giving 
Iraq  a  chance  to  Inflict  heavy  casualties. 
Saddam's  military  leaders  are  not  fools 
They  realize  that  they  will  lose  any  war  with 
the  United  States,  but  entertain  the  hope 
that  high  U.S.  casualties  would  weaken  our 
resolve 

Are  there  military  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  Vietnam?  Of  course  We  should  hit 
military  targets  with  awesome  power  at  the 
beginning  of  any  conflict,  as  well  as  knock- 
ing out  power  and  communications,  elec- 
trical, nuclear  and  chemical  facilities.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  "overlearn" 
the  Vietnam  lesson  We  in  America  like  in- 
stant results  We  want  fast  food  and  last 
military  victories.  However,  our  nation 
places  a  higher  value  on  human  life,  espe- 
cially on  the  lives  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  Depending  upon  developments  after 
the  first  wave  of  air  attacks,  a  short  war 
may  be  possible  and  may  save  lives  But  we 
must  avoid  "instant  victory  "  demands  and 
expectations  that  could  cause  a  premature 
and  high  casualty  assault  on  heavily  for- 
tified Kuwait  by  American  ground  forces. 

If  war  becomes  necessary,  we  should  not 
tell  our  military  commanders  to  get  it  over 
with  quickly  no  matter  what  The  order 
should  be— "Accomplish  the  mission  with 
whatever  force  is  required,  but  do  so  in  a 
way  that  minimizes  American  casualties, 
even  if  it  takes  mere  time,"  .Making  contin- 
ued Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait  untenable 
with  air  and  naval  lx>mbardment  plays  t<5 
our  strength.  Rooting  the  Iraqis  out  with 
ground  forces  going  against  heavy  fortifica- 
tion plays  into  Iraq's  strength. 

Finally— a  message  to  Saddam  Hussein  In 
the  next  few  days,  you  will  hear  an  impas- 
sioned debate  emanating  from  the  US  Cap- 
itol. These  will  be  the  voices  of  democracy. 
Don't  misread  this  debate  If  war  occurs,  the 
constitutional  and  policy  debates  will  be  sus- 
pended, and  Congress  will  provide  the  Amer- 
ican troops  whatever  they  need  to  prevail. 
There  will  be  no  cutoff  of  funds  for  our 
troops  while  they  engage  your  forces  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

President  Bush,  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  united  that  you  must  leave 
Kuwait.  We  differ  on  whether  these  goals  cblTi 
best  be  accomplished  by  administering  pain 
slowly  with  the  economic  blockade  or  by 
dishing  it  out  in  large  doses  with  military 
power.  Either  way— you  lose. 

[From  Defense  and  Diplomacy] 

The  REi.i'(n^A.NT  Samcrai 
I  By  Col  Harry  G  Summers.  Jr  i 
Like  Mary  Shelley's  Dr  Victor  Franken- 
stein who  tried  to  build  a  new  man  from  a 
dissecting  room  corpee  and  created  a  homi- 
cidal monster  instead,  some  in  the  United 
States  have  been  trying  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  to  build  a  new  and  better 
Japan. 

Since  the  early  19808  their  efforts  have  con- 
centrated on  getting  Japan  to  devote  more  of 


Its  resources  to  national  defense,  relieve  the 
U.S.  of  the  burden  providing  for  Japanese  se- 
curity, and  increase  its  capability  for  power 
projection  outside  Japanese  territorial  wa- 
ters. 

Those  efforts  gained  urgency  after  Saddam 
Hussein  invaded  Kuwait.  Within  a  month. 
President  George  Bush  was  reported  to  be 
pushing  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Toshiki 
Kalfu  to  send  Japanese  troops  to  the  Gulf 
Under  intense  pressure  from  Western  allies. 
Japan  already  had  agreed  to  contribute  $4 
billion  in  support  of  forces  facing  Iraq  and  to 
countries  hurt  economically  by  the  UN  em- 
bargo on  trade  with  Iraq. 

Now.  prodded  by  Bush.  Kaifu  proposed  to  a 
special  session  of  the  Japanese  Diet  sending 
some  1.000  support  troops  to  the  Gulf  They 
would  carry  no  guns.  They  would  do  no  fight- 
ing, 'i'et  the  very  idea  of  them  sent  a  shiver 
around  the  globe.  The  Diet  itself  erupted  In 
outrage  In  The  New  York  Times,  columnist 
AM.  Rosenthal  warned  that  if  the  Diet 
agreed,  "Generations  t-o  come  .  .  will  curse 
the  day   " 

Whether  Japan  will  emerge  from  this  de- 
bat*  as  a  new.  growing  military  power  on  the 
world  stage  will  take  years  to  determine. 
What  those  involved  in  patching  such  a  force 
together  may  then  discover  is  that,  like  Dr. 
Frankenstein,  they.  too.  have  inadvertently 
created  a  monster. 

Indeed,  the  monster  has  already  arrived  in 
the  pages  of  Silent  Fleet,  a  comic  book  with 
a  quarter-million  circulation  among  Japa- 
nese young  people.  In  its  pages  the  hero. 
Captain  Umieda.  skipper  of  a  renegade  Japa- 
nese nuclear  submarine,  launches  "a  war  for 
independence  from  American  domination.' 
In  one  episode,  while  being  chased  through 
the  Straits  of  Molucca  by  warships  from  the 
U.S.  Seventh  Fleet.  Umieda  and  his  crew 
skillfully  outmaneuver  and  cripple  six  U  S 
hunter-killer  ships. 

The  caper  is  pure  fantasy.  The  Wall  Sti-eet 
Journal  noted  on  June  13.  1990.  "but  it  Is 
rooted  in  sentiments  spreading  rapidly 
through  the  popular  culture  of  both  coun- 
tries." A  more  serious  indicator  of  such  sen- 
timents, as  Boston  University's  Dean  H. 
Joachim  Maitre  reports  In  Defense  Media 
Review,  is  A  Japan  That  Can  Say  No,  a  book 
authored  last  year  by  Sony  chairman  Akio 
Morita  and  Shintaro  Ishihara.  an  influential 
member  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Japanese  Diet. 

While  Captain  Umieda's  comic  book  as- 
sault on  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  was  fic- 
tional, Morita  and  Ishihara's  America-bash- 
ing is  deadly  serious.  Due  to  be  published  m 
an  English  edition  by  Simon  &  Schuster  in 
February  1991,  its  xenophobic  appeal  has  al- 
ready made  it  a  bestseller  in  Japan. 

"If  Ishihara  sounds  resentful.  "  writes  Dean 
Maitre.  ""well,  he  apparently  is,  .  .  .  Imperial 
Japan  was  defeated  46  years  ago  On  its 
ruins— and  under  American  prodding — a  new 
Japan  was  built  democratic,  too  westernized 
according  to  Oriental  orthodoxy,  not  west- 
ernized enough  in  the  view  of  radical  reform- 
ers. The  new  Japan,  nevertheless,  has  been 
and  remains  pro-West,  dependent  on  the 
West  for  its  economic  well-being,  but  bur- 
dened with  a  hidden  resentment  waiting  to 
be  exploited   " 

Hidden,  perhaps,  but  not  too  well.  In  the 
June  17,  1990,  Los  Angeles  Times  Ishihara 
commented  on  the  testimony  of  a  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  commander  who  told  the  Congress 
that  U.S.  Troops  are  in  Japan  to  ensure 
"that  [Japanese]  cannot  enhance  our  mili- 
tary capabilities  and  once  again  become  a 
major  power.  " 
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Ishihara  went  on  to  complain  that  "We  are 
expected  to  foot  the  bill  so  America  will, 
supposedly,  save  us  from  ourselves." 

Ishihara  hit  on  the  crucial  question.  Does 
Japan  need  saving  from  Itself?  The  U.S.  and 
its  allies  certainly  thought  so  at  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  Fresh  In  their  minds  was  Ja- 
pan's drive  for  domination,  especially  the 
specter  of  the  Imperial  Japatese  Empire's 
"New  Order  in  Elast  Asia"  and  its  successor, 
the  "Greater  East  Asia  Co- Prosperity 
Sphere"  While  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office 
preached  partnership  and  liberation  from 
white  colonialism,  the  military  had  other 
ideas.  "The  credo  of  Japan's  dominance  in 
Asia  and  the  superiority  of  the  Japanese 
over  other  Asiatics  were  sacrosanct.  "  noted 
one  French  historian.  "In  the  minds  of  the 
military  elite,  all  of  Tokyo's  notions  of 
equality  had  to  fall  before  it  " 

It  was  this  military  elite  who  were  the 
guiding  intelligence  behind  this  drive  for  em- 
pire Their  code  of  bushldo  (the  "way  of  the 
warrior"!  led  to  the  assassination  of  civilian 
party  leaders — Prime  Minister  Hara  Takaahl 
in  1921.  Hamaguchi  Yuko  in  1931  and  Inuka: 
Tsuyoki  in  1932 — in  order  to  break  the  politi- 
cal alliance  between  the  political  ptu^les  and 
business  leaders.  Inukai's  assassination  was 
the  watershed  event  that  marked  the  end  of 
the  movement  toward  democracy  that  had 
begun  with  the  Meiji  Restoration  In  1868  an(: 
the  gradual  assumption  of  power  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Earlier  the  military  had  set  out  to  define 
Its  own  foreign  policy.  On  September  18.  1931. 
the  Japanese  Kwangtung  Army,  without 
prior  approval  of  the  civil  government  In 
Tokyo,  siezed  Mukden  and  proceeded  to  con- 
quer ail  of  Manchuria,  ostensibly  to  provide 
Japan  with  ""living  space"  on  the  Asiatic 
continent 

When  the  League  of  Nations  protested  this 
blatant  aggression.  Japan's  response  was  to 
withdraw  from  the  League  American 
remonstrances  were  also  Ignored  Having 
unilaterally  disarmed  after  World  War  1,  the 
United  States  locked  power  to  do  anything 
except  issue  strong  diplomatic  notes — "di- 
plomacy by  incantation,"  diplomat  John 
Paton  Da  vies  called  these  pathetic  efforts— 
which  fueled  rather  than  deterred  further  ag- 
gression. 

On  July  7,  1937.  the  Japanese  began  their 
attempted  conquest  of  China  proper  at  the 
Marco  Polo  bridge  near  Peking  (Beijing 
Again,  this  military  action  was  a  unilatera; 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Army  which  the 
civil  government  In  Tokyo  was  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  Peking  soon  fell  and 
North  China  and  Inner  Mongolia  were  over- 
run. Shanghai  fell  in  December  1937  and  Can- 
ton and  Hankow  in  1938.  Japan  controlled 
China's  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Chinese 
government  was  forced  to  withdraw  into  the 
interior. 

In  September  1940,  Japan  moved  troops 
into  French  Indochina  and  forced  Thailand 
to  provide  passage  through  its  territory  for 
subsequent  movement  of  troops  into  Burma 
and  Malaya.  At  home  the  military  also  con- 
solidated its  power.  On  October  16,  1941.  Gen- 
eral Tojo  Hldeki.  the  most  fanatic  of  those 
dedicated  to  Japan's  military  objective  ic 
Asia,  became  Prime  Minister  as  well  as  Min- 
ister of  War  and  a  virtual  dictatorship  was 
imposed 

An  imperial  conference  on  November  4, 
1941.  approved  a  policy  of  war  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  on  December  7,  1941.  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  attacked,  temporarily  immobilizing 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  force.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion Hong  Kong,  Wake  Island,  the  Phil- 
ippines. Malaya.  Singapore,  Burma  and  the 
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Dutch  East  Indies  fell  to  the  Japanese  By 
mld-1942.  the  monster  of  Japanese  militarism 
had  become  full-ifrown  Japan  relKned  au 
preme  In  E^st  Asia  and  the  Shintolst  doc- 
trine of  hakko-lchiu -Japan's  holy  mission 
to  rule  the  world— seemed  well  on  the  way 
toward  realization 

Ejcorclslng  this  militarism  from  the  Japa- 
nese body  politic  was  one  of  the  primary  Al- 
lied war  alms  "My  directive  read  Japan  Is 
not  to  have  an  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Se 
cret  Police  orKaniiation  or  civil  aviation," 
said  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  Supreme  Commander  Allied 
Powers  (SCAP)  And  after  Japan's  uncondi- 
tional surrender  on  September  2,  1945.  these 
orders  were  initially  enforced  with  a  venge- 
ance. 

Not  only  was  Japans  military  disbanded, 
but  efforts  were  made  to  demilitarize  the  po- 
litical structure  as  well  An  allied  tribunal 
chaired  by  Australia's  Sir  William  Webb 
tried  some  1.128  Japanese  for  war  crimes  and 
seven,  including  former  prime  minister  Tojo 
Hidelil.  were  executed  In  Manila  a  military 
tribunal  also  tried  Japanese  General 
Tomoyukl  Yamashlta  (the  "Tiger  of  Ma- 
laya") and  Lieutenant  General  Masaharu 
Homma  (who  led  the  1941-42  conquest  of  the 
Philippines)  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  war 
and  sentenced  both  to  death 

The  remainder  of  the  war  criminals.  In- 
cluding some  210.000  minor  wartime  func- 
tionaries, were  purged  SCAP  Order  550  or- 
dered the  Japanese  government  to  "remove 
and  exclude  from  public  office  all  persons 
who  in  one  capacity  or  another"  had  been 
"influential  in  promoting  militarism."  But 
the  instrument  designed  to  drive  a  stake 
through  militarisms  heart  and  destroy  It 
forever,  was  the  postwar  Japanese  Construc- 
tion which  went  Into  effect  on  May  3.  1947 
Article  9  of  Chapter  11  provides:  "Aspiring 
sincerely  to  an  international  peace  based  on 
Justice  and  order,  the  Japanese  people  for- 
ever renounce  war  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the 
nation  and  the  threat  or  use  of  force  as 
means  of  settling  international  disputes.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  land,  sea  and  air  forces,  as  well  as 
other  war  potential,  will  never  be  main- 
tained. The  right  of  belligerency  of  the 
States  will  not  be  recognized" 

But.  like  Dr  Frankenstein's  monster,  the 
Japanese  military  survived  these  attempts 
at  extermination  Ironically,  the  hand  of  sal- 
vation was  exactly  the  same  hand  that  ear- 
lier had  clutched  It  so  firmly  by  the  throat 

"You  guys  wrote  our  constitution,  which  Is 
not  a  bad  document."  former  government  an- 
alyst Masau  Kunlhlro  said  In  the  September 
9,  1990  Seattle  Times,  "and  then  you  tried  to 
erase  it   " 

The  outbreak  of  war  In  nearby  Korea  In 
June  1960  had  changed  America's  mind  about 
the  wisdom  of  a  paclfistic  Japan  As  General 
MacArthur  said.  "Article  9  was  aimed  en- 
tirely at  eliminating  Japanese  aggression  I 
stated  this  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  and  later  recommended  that  in 
case  of  necessity,  a  defense  force  be  estab- 
lished consisting  of  ten  divisions  with  cor- 
responding sea  and  air  elements." 

In  July  1950.  as  American  occupation 
forces  were  withdrawn  to  fight  the  Korean 
war.  the  Japanese  government,  with  Amer- 
ican encouragement,  established  a  National 
Police  Reserve  of  75.000  men  equipped  with 
light  infaniry  weapons  At  the  same  time  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  formally  end- 
ing the  state  of  war  with  Japan.  On  Septem- 
ber 8.  1951,  at  San  Francisco,  California,  a 
Peace  Treaty  was  signed  by  Japan  and  48  al- 
lied   natloas    (but    not    the    Soviet    Union) 


which,  among  other  things,  provided  for  Ja- 
pan's right  of  .self-defense  That  same  day  a 
Security  Treaty  was  signed  by  the  U  S  and 
Japan  which  brought  Japan  within  the  US. 
defense  perimeter  (A  revised  V  -S  -Japan  Mu- 
tual Security  Treaty  was  signed  on  January 
19,  1960  I 

After  Japan's  sovereignty  was  restored  on 
April  28,  1952,  the  National  Police  Reserve 
was  redesignated  the  National  Safety  Force 
and  was  expanded  to  100,000  men  Signifi- 
cantly, that  same  year  the  restrictions  on 
return  to  public  life  of  those  purged  under 
the  demilitarization  laws  were  also  quietly 
dropped  Japan  became.  In  effect,  "the  Far 
East  Arsenal  of  the  Free  World."  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1951.  "almost  three-quarters  of 
Japanese  production  was  directly  engaged  In 
what  was  known  as  defense  production"  and 
■plants  that  had  been  earmarked  for  repara- 
tions were  returned  to  their  owners.  These 
Included  314  alrcraa  factories.  25  weapons 
and  air-research  centers,  119  steel  mills.  19 
machine-tool  manufacturing  plants.  18  ship- 
yards. 6  synthetic  rubber  factories,  and  131 
military  arsenals." 

After  the  Korean  war  ended  In  1953.  rear- 
mament continued  apace  Separate  land,  sea 
and  air  forces  "for  purely  defense  purposes" 
were  established  In  1954  But  to  quell  fears 
that  this  spelled  the  resurgence  of  mili- 
tarism, nonmllitary  euphemisms  were  used 
Under  a  netai  of  "Self-Defense  Agency."  the 
"Ground  Self-Defense  Force  (GSDF),  "  the 
"Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  (MSDF),""  and 
the  Air  Self-Defense  Force  (ASDF)'"  were 
created  Today,  active  and  reserve,  they  are 
some  300.000  strong. 

The  Ground  Self-Defense  Force  consists  of 
some  156.000  active  soldiers  with  another 
46.000  In  reserve.  Organized  Into  an  armored 
division  and  12  Infantry  divisions,  their  ar- 
mament includes  some  1.200  main  battle 
tanks,  nearly  as  many  as  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  almost  900  artillery  lubes  and  launch- 
ers. 40  attack  helicopters  and  almost  400 
transport  helicopters.  The  Air  Self-Defense 
Force,  with  some  46.000  airmen  and  another 
800  in  reserve,  has  361  combat  aircraft,  in- 
cluding six  squadrons  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  sophisticated  fighters,  the  F-15.I  Eagle, 
produced  In  Japan  under  US  contract. 

With  almost  as  many  warships  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  now  operates  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Maritime  Self-Defense  force's  reach  extends 
some  1.000  nautical  miles  beyond  Japan's 
coastline  The  MSDF  has  some  44.000  sailors 
on  active  duty,  with  another  1.100  In  reserve 
who  man  some  16  submarines  and  63  other 
surface  combatants,  Including  42  destroyers 
and  15  frigates  Also  Included  In  the  MSDF 
are  patrol  boats,  minesweepers,  amphibious 
and  support  craft  and  80  combat  aircraft 

"Despite  steady  progress.  "  wrote  the  Se- 
attle Times'  Walter  Hatch  In  his  analysis  of 
the  arming  of  Japan,  'the  defense  buildup 
didn't  really  get  rolling  until  the  19608 
That's  when  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
members  of  the  Congrress  began  to  grumble 
that  Japan  was  getting  a  free  ride,  that  Its 
economy  was  expanding  like  a  mutant  fruit 
under  the  warm,  protective  shield  of  Ameri- 
ca's nuclear  umbrella  ' 

"Prodded  by  the  U  S  .  Japan  has  increased 
lu  military  budget  by  about  6  percent  a  year 
over  the  past  decade.  .  .  Last  year.  Japan 
says.  It  spent  nearly  $31  billion  on  defense — 
just  behind  France.  West  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom  And  If  Japan  had  counted 
Its  expenditures  the  way  those  NATO  coun- 
tries do.  It  would  have  reported  defense 
spending  of  more  than  $39  billion— behind 
only  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
"Some  of  Its  Asian  neighbors— and  Iron- 
ically,   even    some   US.    officials— now    say 


Japan  has  gone  too  far.  "  Hatch  concluded. 
His  words  were  echoed  elsewhere  "I^eaders 
such  as  Thailand  s  Prime  Minlst.er  Chatlchal 
Choonhaven  and  Lee  Kuan  Yu  of  Singapore 
feel  that  America  has  created  a  Franken- 
stein's monster  in  .Japan.  "  wrote  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  Jim  Hoagland 

In  February  1990,  Admiral  Huntington 
Hardlsty.  rommander-ln-Chlef  of  the  U  S. 
Paclfii,  Command,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  "It  is  not  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  Japanese  people  or  of  the  stability  of 
Asia  for  Japan  t«  develop  power- projection 
capabilities  Such  developments  would  foster 
arms  races  and  instability  throughout  the 
region    " 

But  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  In  August  1990. 
like  the  Korean  war  before  it.  threatens  to 
turn  this  wise  council  on  Its  head  Trading 
on  the  fact  that  Japan  Imports  70  percent  of 
Its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  many  in  the 
US  and  the  International  community  as 
well  demanded  that  Japan  contribute  more 
to  the  resolution  of  the  crisis  there  The  re- 
sult was  to  open  a  rift  between  the  Japanese 
government  and  its  military 

"After  four  decades  of  silence."  the  New 
York  Times'  David  E.  Sanger  reported  last 
September.  "Japan's  military  has  openly 
split  with  some  of  the  country's  political 
leaders  in  a  bitter  debate  over  whether  and 
how  Japan  should  contribute  forces  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  "  As  one  high-ranking  member 
of  the  MSDF  put  It.  "If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  do  this  Job  of  cooperating  with  our  allies. 
what  is  our  purpose''"  Calls  have  gone  up  to 
revise  Japan's  Self-Defense  Law  to  permit 
military  personnel  to  be  sent  to  the  Gulf,  In 
uniform,  as  part  of  the  multinational  force. 

But  says  Sanger,  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
.Japanese  government  wants  to  avoid  "for 
fear  that  any  revision  would  give  South- 

east Asia  exactly  what  It  Is  often  looking 
for:  Evidence  that  Japan  seeks  a  new  re- 
gional role  beyond  Its  borders  'Southeast 
Asian  countries,  which  suffered  during  World 
War  U.  have  shown  a  serious  interest  In  this 
issue,'  warned  Taro  Nakayama.  Japan's  For- 
eign Minister   " 

And  Southeast  Asia  was  not  alone.  "In 
Beijing."  noted  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor on  September  26.  1990.  'Jiang  Zemin. the 
general  secretary  of  China's  Communist 
Party.  Indirectly  expressed  concern  to 

visiting  former  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Noboru  Takeshlta  over  possible  use  of  SDF 
forces  abroad  " 

Even  before  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the 
issue  of  the  role  of  the  Japanese  military 
was  beginning  to  surface  As  Japanese  jour- 
nalist Kan  Ilo  reported  In  the  Spring  1990 
issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  'the  American  policy 
of  keeping  Japan  militarily  weak  while  pres- 
suring Japan  to  pay  more  and  more  has  built 
up  suppressed  anger  and  resentment  among 
many  Japanese  poUtlcans  and  bureaucrats 
.  It  will  eventually  Invite  an  unhealthy 
nationalistic  backlash  " 

As  noted  earlier,  some  saw  evidence  of  that 
backlash  already  at  hand,  with  Japanese 
Diet  member  Shlntaro  Ishlhara  as  a  case  In 
point.  But  Ishlhara  himself  would  disagree. 
The  hysterical  reaction  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
by  the  media  to  the  book  by  Sony  chairman 
Aklo  Morlta  and  myself.  The  Japan  That 
Can  Say  No.  was  a  very  disillusioning  expe- 
rience." he  writes  In  the  pages  of  the  October 
7,  1990  Washington  Post. 

"We  have  come  to  a  Juncture  today  when 
everything  about  the  Japan-U  S.  relation- 
ship should  be  reconsidered  and  redefined." 
Ishlhara  said  "The  superpowers  staked  their 
destinies  on  the  mad  rush  to  develop  nuclear 


arms  .  .  today  we  can  see  that  economic 
strength,  not  military  might,  will  shape  the 
new  high-tech  civilization  now  in  its  forma- 
tive period  This  historical  reality  calls  for  a 
reexamination,  both  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative, of  the  US. -Japan  security  system 

•Japan  has  often  Ijeen  criticized  by  Ameri- 
cans for  taking  a  'free  nde'  on  U.S.  military 
power."  he  continued,  "but  it  was  the  United 
States,  after  all.  that  refused  Japan  the 
chance  to  shoulder  its  due  share  of  the  bur- 
den by  developing  a  defense  system  suitable 
to  its  needs"  Noting  that  "the  era  of  Ideo- 
logical confrontation  is  over.""  Ishlhara 
called  for  Japan  to  do  its  part  for  world 
peace  by  such  means  as  helping  poorer  coun- 
tries toward  modernization 

While  Kuwait  would  seem  to  belle  his  no- 
tion that  "economic  strength,  not  military 
might"  will  shape  the  world  of  the  future, 
Ishlhara  is  right  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  new  strategic  world  environment.  But 
going  It  alone  is  not  the  answer 

"It  is  in  America's  national  interest  to  cre- 
ate a  Pacific  defense  cooperation  system  to 
which  Japan  will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution," writes  Kan  Ito.  "Since  closer, 
more  integrated  military  cooperation  will 
restrain  Japan-phobia  in  the  United  States 
and  myopic  nationalism  and  New  Asian  ex- 
pansionism in  .Japan,  it  will  be  clearly  in  Ja- 
pan s  interest  as  well  As  long  as  Japan  s 
growing  military  capability  is  closely  and 
Inexorably  anchored  to  a  binational  Pacific 
defense  system,  the  Soviets  and  other  Asians 
would  be  assured  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  would  never  again  engage  in  a  desta- 
bilizing geopolitical  rivalry  in  the  area." 

Ito  may  have  hit  on  the  answer  Dr  Frank- 
ensteln"s  great  crime,  said  his  monster  be- 
fore it  lumbered  off  Into  oblivion,  was  that 
he  had  created  a  man.  a  man  without  love  or 
friend  or  sou!  He  deserved  his  punishment. 
And  the  United  States  will  deserve  its  pun- 
ishment as  well  if  it  forsakes  its  friendship 
with  the  Japanese  Self-Defense  Force  it  took 
such  pains  to  create 
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Mr  McCOLLUM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  f?entleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
prepaxe  for  the  most  siffnificant  and 
potentially  most  consequential  vote  of 
our  careers  in  public  service  tomorrow 
morning,  let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  of 
this  institution,  proud  of  the  obvious 
concern  for  the  consequences  that  we 
all  have  for  our  authorization  which 
may  come  tomorrow  morning  for  war. 
We  all  pray  that  war  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

We  fervently  hope  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  withdraw  his  bloody  claws 
from  his  innocent  neighbor  nation. 

However,  we  have  no  choice.  Ameri- 
ca's most  important  message  to  the 
world  has  always  been  that  each  nation 
and  each  individual  has  the  right  to  be 
free  from  tyranny.  Kuwait  has  been 
savagely  raped.  Even  today  its  citizens 
are  being  slaughtered  by  a  bloodthirsty 
neighbor.  We  have  no  choice. 

We  have  no  choice  because  our  credi- 
bility is  on  the  line.  If  we  back  down 
now  after  holding  together  the  historic 
world  coalition  to  stop  Saddam,  nei- 
ther our  allies  nor  our  enemies  around 
the  world  will  ever  believe  us  again. 
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We  have  no  choice  because  if  we 
allow  naked  aggression  to  succeed, 
where  will  it  end?  Not  only  can  we  ex- 
pect Saddam  to  continue  to  run  ramp- 
ant through  his  part  of  the  world,  but 
other  despots  worldwide  will  feel  free 
to  gobble  up  their  weak  neighbors.  The 
Dark  Ages  could  return  to  the  world 
with  a  vengeance.  The  pattern  is  being 
cut  right  now  for  the  new  world  order 
that  is  succeeding  the  cold  war. 

We  have  no  choice  because  clearly 
America's  vital  interests  are  at  stake. 
Kuwait  and  the  other  neighbors  of  Iraq 
threatened  by  Saddam  contain  the  very 
lifeblood  of  a  civilized  world;  Oil.  If 
Saddam  should  be  allowed  to  control 
that  vital  lifeblood.  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  all  its  people  would  be  sub- 
ject to  this  ruthless  dictators  de- 
mands. That  threat  is  real  and  so  sin- 
ister in  its  implications  of  our  loss  of 
freedom  that  it  is  almost  incomprehen- 
sible. 

Though  we  dread  the  prospect  of  war. 
we  have  never  bowed  to  despots  like 
Saddam,  and  I  pray  we  never  do.  He  has 
thrown  down  the  most  arrogant  of 
threats  to  civilization.  He  is  challeng- 
ing the  whole  world.  He  is  the  bully 
who  threatens  us  with  baths  of  blood 
unless  we  submit  to  his  whims. 

We  have  no  choice,  my  friends,  but  to 
call  his  bluff  Give  him  one  last  chance 
and  then  do  what  has  to  be  done. 

I  believe  there  is  just  one  last  chance 
for  peace,  and  that  is  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. What  we  do  here  tomorrow  could 
very  well  determine  whether  our  brave 
young  men  and  women  are  called  up  to 
offer  that  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
to  their  country. 

Why"^  Because  up  until  now.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  threats  upon  Saddam  have 
been  interpreted  by  him  as  empty,  be- 
cause the  Congress  is  not  yet  on  board, 
and  Saddam  believes  he  can  continue 
the  rape  of  Kuwait  unless  it  appears  we 
are  united  in  our  determination  to  free 
Kuwait. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  show  that 
unity.  If  the  Congress  will  back  up 
President  Bush's  resolve  to  call 
Saddam's  bluff.  I  believe  he  will  back 
down.  If  he  does  not.  we  will  have  done 
all  that  we  can  do  to  solve  this  problem 
peacefully.  The  last  best  chance  to 
avoid  this  war  is  to  show  that  we  are 
united  and  prepared  to  go  to  war. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  that  you  vote 
for  the  Michel-Solarz  bipartisan  show 
of  unity  and  resolve. 

This  is  an  emotional  decision  for  all 
of  us. 

I  spent  last  Tuesday  visiting  the  sol- 
diers of  a  Kentucky  National  Guard  ar- 
tillery battalion  mostly  from  my  dis- 
trict as  they  received  their  final  train- 
ing at  Fort  Campbell.  KY.  before  ship- 
ping out  for  the  battle  zone  in  a  few- 
days.  These  are  hometown  people.  I 
know  them,  their  parents,  their  broth- 
ers, their  sisters.  'These  are  hometown 
merchants,  doctors,  church  brethren, 
friends,  relatives.  In  fact.  I  belonged  to 
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this  very  unit  of  the  Guard  during  my 
younger  years.  We  visited  with  each 
one  of  the  400-odd  members  of  that 
group.  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that 
the  vote  I  cast  tomorrow  to  allow  them 
to  be  sent  into  battle  is  the  hardest 
thing  I  have  been  asked  to  do.  but  I 
will  do  so  with  dread  and  extreme  re- 
luctance, but  without  hesitation,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  I  am  ofer- 
mg  these  young  friends  of  mine  the 
very  best  chance  for  avoiding  combat 

I  am  glad  that  Michel-Solarz  is  not  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  which  would, 
by  its  somber  finality,  dictate  imme- 
diate attack.  Instead,  it  gives  us  a 
credible  threat  of  massive  force  to  co- 
erce the  bloodthirsty  dictator  to  re- 
lease his  claws  from  the  innocent 
neighbor.  It  allows  the  President  fur- 
ther peaceful  initiatives  until  he  deter- 
mines there  is  no  other  way  but  force. 

Please,  by  your  vote,  show  Saddam 
we  are  together.  Tell  him.  we  will  use 
the  mighty  army  surrounding  him  un- 
less he  withdraws.  Make  your  stand  for 
peace.  'Vote  for  Michel-Solarz. 

Mr  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  most  difficult  deci- 
sion I  may  ever  be  called  upon  to 
make.  I  have  given  it  my  best.  TTiere 
are  merits  on  both  sides  in  this  argu- 
ment. I  agree  with  those  who  say  the 
President  has  moved  too  quickly  to 
this  precipice.  He  had  one  policy  before 
the  November  election  and  a  different 
one  immediately  after  it.  None  of  us  is 
President  and  it  is  not  our  responsibil- 
ity to  act  as  if  we  are  It  is  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  he  ha^  requested  to  at- 
tain a  result  we  all  endorse 

The  President  ha5  narrowed  our  op- 
tions to  the  point  where  the  most  im- 
portant question  today,  the  one  the 
world  will  focus  on  is:  Does  America 
have  a  unified  position  capable  of  liber- 
ating Kuwait  and  deterring  aggression 
in  the  Persian  Gulf^ 

Those  who  oppose  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  he  requests  rest 
their  case  first  on  the  belief  that  sanc- 
tions will  get  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave 
Kuwait  and  second  that  the  war  option 
will  always  be  available  However,  that 
belief  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  domestic,  regional,  and  global 
situation  will  remain  unchanged  fol- 
lowing Congress'  failure  to  endorse  the 
U.N.  resolution. 

That  is  nonsense.  If  we  do  not  back 
the  President's  request,  the  following 
things  will  happen.  First.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  have  the  pressure  of  w^ar 
taken  off  his  shoulders  and  will  be  able 
to  concentrate  on  a  political  strategy 
10  beat  the  sanctions.  He  can  rest  his 
soldiers  and  pass  out  medals.  Second, 
the  international  resolve  to  stop  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  already  weak,  as  critics 
correctly  suggest,  will  weaken  further. 
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Iraqis  have  suffered  deprivation  before 
durlntf  a  protracted  war  Does  anyone 
doubt  they  will  be  willing  to  suffer  a 
little  now  without  the  threat  of  war. 
to  keep  Kuwait 

Third.  Is  the  is.sue  of  American  re- 
solve. Lefs  not  kill  ourselves,  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  threaten  war  now,  we 
will  be  less  williniif  to  do  so  a  year  from 
now.  How  loni?  can  we  keep  400.000  men 
and  women  in  the  deserts  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia? Sending?  our  own  soldiers  a  mixed 
siffnal  is  the  worst  part  of  Gephardt- 
Hamilton.  And  then  we  would  have  to 
face  the  consequences  of  removing 
them  without  results.  Who  knows  what 
future  mischief  this  failure  of  will 
could  generate. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  is 
not  great  danger  on  the  other  side.  Yes, 
I  have  misgivings.  Those  who  support 
the  President's  request  implicitly  ac- 
cept Mr.  Aspin's  analysis  that  a  war 
will  be  of  short  duration  and  that  the 
casualties  will  be  minimal  Most  dis- 
turbing of  all  no  one  who  supports  the 
Presidents  request  has  any  real  vision 
of  what  America's  role  will  be  follow 
Ing  the  victory 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  division  on  the 
part  of  those  who  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  Some  say  the  war  op- 
tion is  still  available  and  they  will  vote 
for  it  at  some  future  time  if  sanctions 
fall.  Others  say  nothing  here  is  worth 
fighting  for. 

The  bottom  line  for  me  is  this:  I  do 
not  see  any  possibility  of  containing 
Saddam  Hussein  Inside  Iraq  if  we  show 
him  and  the  international  community 
a  divided  approach.  If  you  don't  think 
it's  important  enough  to  take  the  risks 
necessary  to  contain  him  that's  fine, 
voting  for  Gephardt-Hamilton  is  risk 
free  in  that  regard.  But  if  we  do  want 
to  contain  him.  and  I  do.  then  we  have 
to  take  the  risks  that  are  required  to 
produce  that  result. 

Just  as  we  should  not  minimize  the 
risks,  we  should  not  Ignore  the  real 
possibility  that  Mr.  Hussein  will  reas- 
sess his  position  before  the  certain  de- 
struction of  his  country 

I  have  never  bought  the  old  cliches 
that  the  only  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  be 
willing  to  wage  it  or  that  a  big  bloody 
stick  is  the  best  weapon  in  diplomacy 
or  that  all  power  grows  out  of  the  bar- 
rel of  a  gun.  We  have  to  look  at  each 
situation  incrementally  and  select  the 
option  best  suited  to  the  task  of  realiz- 
ing our  goals  and  upholdmg  our  values 

In  this  instance,  with  the  collapse  of 
communism  and  the  emergence  of  a 
new  superpower  relationship,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  world  order  where 
the  strong  do  not  suppress  the  weak, 
and  the  big  do  not  inhale  the  small  I 
cannot  let  our  first  act  on  this  new 
stage  be  one  in  which  we  shrink  from 
our  responsibilities  because  others 
have  not  met  theirs 

We  are  deciding  much  more  than 
whether  or  not  there  might  be  war— we 


are  deciding  what  the  rules  will  be  in 
the  new  emerging  global  order 

D  2110 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  KiL- 
DEE], 

Mr.  Kn,,DEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker.  I  bad  hoped  to  serve  my  politi- 
cal career  without  ever  having  lo  confront  the 
awesome  and  immediate  question  of  war  and 
peace  such  as  we  face  here  today 

I  had  also  hoped  that  humanity  had  reached 
the  level  of  development  that  we  could  find  al- 
ternative, more  rational  solutions  to  such  inter- 
national conflicts 

Strictly  enforced  international  economic 
sanctions  can  be  that  alternative 

When  we  talk  of  a  new  world  order  in  the 
post-cold-war  era.  we  can  find  no  better  exarrv 
ple  than  the  universal  revulsion  and  rejection 
of  the  brutal  Iraqi  aggression  against  its  de- 
fenseless neighbor,  Kuwait 

The  quick  and  decisive  action  by  the  United 
Nations  has  ensured  that  Saddam  Hussein 
fias  gained  nothing  from  his  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

On  the  contrary,  each  day  the  international 
economic  sanctions  are  allowed  to  work  weak- 
ens Iraq — economically,  diplomatically,  and 
militarily 

Time  IS  on  our  side  in  this  conflict 

And  if  we  continue  to  enforce  the  sanctions, 
the  whole  world  will  continue  to  be  on  our 
SKJe 

But  if  we  choose  war  at  this  time,  America 
alone  will  t)ear  the  burden  and  the  pay  the 
costs  of  that  military  action. 

Let  us  more  strictly  enforce  the  international 
sanctions 

Let  us  use  the  multi-nation  military  force  in 
the  region  to  impose  an  airtight  naval,  air,  and 
land  blockade  of  Iraq 

Let  us  use  our  highly  capable  electronic  iry- 
lelligence  capabilities  and  rapid  communica- 
tion facilities  to  monitor  compliance  with  ttie 
sanctions 

Let  us  punish  countries  and  companies  who 
violate  the  sanctions  by  denying  them  access 
to  our  American  market 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body  face 
no  greater  question  than  wiTether  or  not  to 
commit  American  troops  to  the  fxjrrors  of  com- 
bat 

But  if  we  take  that  momentous  decision — let 
it  be  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  con- 
sequences 

Let  us  not  assume  rt  will  be  used  only  as  a 
negotiating  tactic 

With  our  votes,  we  are  authorizing  the 
President  to  lead  this  Nation  into  war 

.Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 

COYNE] 

Mr  COYNE  Mr  Sp)eaker  there  is  no  issue 
considered  by  the  House  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  tf\at  of  war  or  oeace 

As  the  elected  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  debate  the  grounds  on  which  our  Na- 
tion should  consider  military  action  against  an- 
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other  nation  We  most  also  consider  whether 
the  chances  of  achieving  our  goals  through 
the  use  of  sanctions  are  so  slim  tfiat  war  is 
the  only  option  left  Uttimately.  we  must  ask; 
Why  the  rush  to  war'' 

The  US  Constitution  places  this  weighty 
obligation  on  our  shoukJers 

First,  we  shoukJ  consider  the  singular  event 
that  has  tyought  us  to  this  point  On  August  2, 
'990,  the  military  forces  of  Iraq  invaded  the 
neighboring  country  of  Kuwait 

Since  that  date.  Iraqi  troops  have  waged  a 
brutal  campaign  of  occupation  and  repression 
against  ttie  Kuwaiti  civilian  population  The  re- 
cent Amnesty  International  report  on  Iraqi 
human  rights  violations  offers  ample  illustra- 
tion of  Iraq's  inhumane  pwlicy  of  terror  against 
the  citizens  of  Kuwait 

For  several  months,  the  Government  of  Iraq 
implemented  a  despicable  policy  of  hostage 
taking  against  foreign  nationals  Hundreds  of 
United  Stales  citizens  were  seized  by  Iraqi  se- 
curity forces,  as  were  the  citizens  of  nations 
around  the  world  Saddam  Hussein's  failure  to 
realize  his  goals  niay  have  led  him  to  release 
these  hostages,  txjt  he  still  tiears  the  guilt  for 
having  seized  human  shiekjs  m  the  first  place 
We  owe  him  no  gratitude 

Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein  deserves 
and  has  received  the  condemnation  of  the 
international  community  It  is  unnecessary  to 
make  comparison  of  Hussein  to  other  dic- 
tators, either  past  or  present,  to  declare  un- 
equivocally his  personal  responsibility  for  the 
cnmes  against  international  peace  and  lustice 
committed  by  his  Government 

The  United  States  has  been  clear  m  rts  con- 
demnation of  Iraqi  aggression.  President  Bush 
has  spoken  forcefully  of  our  Nation's  resolve 
to  see  that  Iraqi  occup>ation  of  Kuwait  does  not 
go  unchallenged 

Let  me  say  now  that  I  am  in  compjlete 
agreement  with  the  President  and  the  goals 
set  forth  by  recent  U  N  resolutions  The  conv 
piete  and  unconditional  wittxjrawal  of  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait  The  U  S  Congress  is 
committed  to  achieving  this  ob)ective 

Saddam  Hussein  should  take  no  comfort 
from  the  det)ale  taking  p)lace  in  this  chamber 
This  IS  not  a  debate  over  the  goals  of  United 
States  px)licy  toward  Iraq,  but  it  is  a  debate 
over  the  means  by  which  we  shall  obtain 
those  goals  Whether  by  sarKtions  or  by  war, 
Iraq  will  leave  Kuwait 

On  this  point,  our  Nation  has  not  stood 
alone  We  have  been  joined  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  m  common  effort  to  end  the  occupa- 
tion ol  Kuwait 

Since  August.  President  Bush  fias  brought 
together  an  international  coalition  united  in  its 
determination  that  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait  We 
should  commend  the  President  lor  his  leader- 
ship in  this  first  crisis  of  the  post-cokJ-war  era 

The  Bush  administration  hias  marshalled  an 
unprecedented  display  ol  global  opposition  to 
the  continued  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait  Act- 
ing in  concert  with  the  United  fvlations.  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  implement  a  pol- 
icy of  sanctions  against  Iraq  Amencan  troops 
have  been  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia,  where  they 
have  been  joined  by  military  units  from  other 
countries 

For  the  first  time  in  several  decades,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  able  to  act  decisively 
in  response  to  a  clear  case  ol  aggression  We 
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should  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  is  working  to  advance  the 
goals  which  Its  charter  set  forth. 

When  United  States  military  forces  were  first 
sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  it  was  widely 
rxjted  that  their  pxiinary  military  mission  was  to 
deter  further  aggression  by  Iraq  in  the  region, 
to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  from  attack  it  deter- 
rence failed,  and  to  enforce  the  U.N.  economic 
sanctions. 

President  Bush  stated  on  August  8; 

The  mission  of  our  iroope  is  wholly  defen- 
sive Hopefully,  they  will  not  be  needed  Ion*; 
They  will  not  initiate  hostilities,  but  they 
will  defend  themselves,  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  friends  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

As  Senator  Sam  Nunn  noted  at  the  tiegin- 
ning  of  recent  heanngs  on  U.S.  Persian  Gulf 
p»licy  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  otf>er  body,  our  military  forces  are  acconv 
plishing  their  original  mission. 

Thanks  largely  to  President  Bush's  leader- 
ship, the  international  community  has  suc- 
ceeded in  deternng  further  Iraqi  aggression. 
Hostages  have  been  released.  Economic 
sanctions  have  been  maintained  with  a  sur- 
p)nsing  degree  of  unanimity.  Most  importantly, 
the  world  has  remained  committed  to  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  comp)lete  and  unconditional  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

On  12  separate  occasions,  the  U.N  Secu- 
rity Council  has  passed  the  resolutions  calling 
for  Iraqi  withdrawal,  and  has  instituted  and 
reaffirmed  repeatedly  a  policy  of  strict  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq.  The  forceful  response  of  the 
United  Nations  to  Iraqi  aggression  is  testimony 
to  the  positive  role  this  agency  can  play  in  the 
post-cokJ-war  world. 

In  Its  most  recent  action,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  passed  Resolution  678,  which  author- 
izes memt)er  states  to  "use  all  necessary 
means  to  uphokj  and  implement pre- 
vious U.N    resolutions  and to  restore 

international  p>eace  and  security  in  the  area 

With  this  resolution,  the  world's  attention 
has  been  focused  on  January  15.  as  a  date  of 
vrtal  importance.  The  Bush  administration  has 
ref)eate>dly  notified  Iraq  that  offensive  military 
action  against  Iraq  will  tjecome  an  active  op>- 
tion  after  ttiat  date. 

So.  we  are  now  on  tfie  brink  of  war.  For  that 
reason,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
begun  finally  to  debate  specific  resolutions 
dealing  with  U.S.  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Let  me  state  again  ffiat  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  more  important  for  this  House  to  de- 
bate than  that  of  war  and  peace.  With  nearly 
400.000  Amencan  men  and  women  stationed 
in  the  gulf,  we  cannot  ignore  our  great  respon- 
sibility to  address  this  issue. 

Currently,  there  are  over  1  million  troops 
facing  each  other  across  the  border  of  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  Along  with  about  360.000 
Amencan  troops  currently  deployed  in  the  re- 
gion, there  are  an  additional  245.000  Arab  and 
allied  troof)s  in  p>lace  The  Pentagon  has  esti- 
mated that  there  are  nxjre  than  540.000  Iraqi 
troops  in  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq. 

The  risk  is  great  of  human  sutfenng  and 
loss  of  life  shouW  war  txeak  out  in  the  gulf. 
This  suflenng  will  be  inflicted  inevitably  upon 
civilian  p)opulations  as  well  as  armed  combat- 
ants. It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  number  of 
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casualties  that  may  be  suffered  by  Amencan 
units.  For  ttiese  reasons,  if  for  no  others,  we 
must  again  ask  the  question:  Why  the  rush  to 
war? 

First.  January  15  is  a  sefl-imposed  deadline. 
Even  the  most  recent  Security  Council  state- 
ment does  not  require  a  move  to  war  on  any 
specific  date.  The  U.N.  Secunty  Council  reso- 
lution calling  for  Iraqi  wrttxlrawal  from  Kuwait 
provide  for  an  of)enended  continuation  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Republic  of  Iraq. 
Resolution  678  simply  authorizes  the  use  of 
"all  necessary  means"  if  Iraq  lias  not  witfv 
drawn  from  Kuwait  "on  or  tiefore  15  January 
1991." 

Economic  sanctions  continue  to  punish  Iraq 
for  Its  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  constitute  one 
means  of  enforcing  the  U.N.  resolutions.  We 
must,  however,  consider  whether  these  sanc- 
tions will  eventually  lead  to  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait. 

Central  Intelligence  Director  William  Wet>- 
ster  has  testified  on  December  4,  1990,  that: 

More  than  100  countries  are  supporting  the 
L'  N.  Resolutions  that  impose  economic  sane 
tions  on  Iraq.  Coupled  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's increased  ability  lo  detect  and  follow 
up  on  attempts  to  circumvent  the  blockade, 
the  sanctions  have  all  but  shut  off  Iraq's  ex- 
ports and  reduced  imports  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  premvasion  level.  All  sectors 
of  the  Iraqi  economy  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
sanctions,  and  many  industries  have  largely 
shut  down.  Most  importantly,  the  blockade 
has  eliminated  any  hope  Baghdad  had  of 
cashing  in  on  higher  prices  or  its  seizure  of 
Kuwaiti  oilfields. 

Despite  mounting  disruptions  and  hard- 
ships resulting  from  sanctions.  Saddam  ap- 
parently believes  that  he  can  outlast  inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  sanctions  *  *  * 
Our  judgement  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be.  that  there  is  no  assurance  or  guarantee 
that  economic  sanctions  will  compel  Saddam 
to  change  his  policies  or  lead  to  internal  un- 
rest that  would  threaten  his  regime- 
Let  us  acknowledge  tfiat  tfiere  are  no  guar- 
antees that  sanctions  will  work.  Still,  should 
we  move  to  war,  it  is  certain  that  large 
numberts  of  men  and  women  will  be  wounded 
and  killed.  With  so  many  lives  on  the  line,  the 
House  must  consider  at  what  point  we  should 
atiandon  all  hope  of  achieving  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait  through  nonmilitary  means. 

No  nation  can  afford  to  stand  alone  against 
the  world  forever.  Senator  Sam  Nunn  has 
noted  Iraq's  high  level  of  vulnerability  to  an 
economic  embargo. 

The  reason  is  (because  98'ii  of  all  their  earn- 
ings come  from  oil  Fifty  percent  of  their 
gross  national  product  including  everything 
they  produce  comes  from  oil  We  have  cut  off 
50  to  60  percent  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct *  *  *  A  10  to  15  percent  reduction  in  gross 
national  product  is  somewhere  between  a  re- 
cession and  a  depression.  When  you  get  up  to 
20  and  25  percent  of  GNP  reduction  you  are 
taking  about  a  depression  Iraq  is  already 
twice  that  and  heading  toward  75°/. 

Sarotions  have  often  been  chosen  as  the 
most  desirable  means  of  implementing  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Most  recently,  this  Congress 
gave  approval  to  a  range  of  sanctions  against 
the  Repxjblic  of  South  Atnca.  The  United 
States  has  maintained  a  trade  embargo 
against  the  nation  of  Cuba  for  over  hwo  dec- 
ades. Yet,  no  previous  attempt  at  sanctions 
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compares  to  the  international  sar>ct)ons  cur- 
rently in  place  against  Iraq. 

As  Brian  Urquhart.  U.N.  Political  Under  Sec- 
retary for  the  past  18  years,  recently  noted: 
"There  have  never  been  sanctions  of  this 
comp)lexity  or  this  comprehensive.  And  Iraq  is 
unquely  vulnerable  to  sanctions.  It  has  a  sin- 
gle economic  t>ase  and  a  pxx>r  industrial  infra- 
structure." 

With  persistence,  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to 
hope  that  Iraq  will  eventually  find  the  pnce  of 
occupying  Kuwait  to  be  too  high.  Continued 
imposition  of  these  sanctions  will  also  show 
other  potential  aggressors  around  the  world 
that  the  international  community  can  stand 
resolutely  against  such  aggression. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of- 
fers a  prudent  course  of  providing  time  lof 
sanctions  to  have  their  ultimate  effect  i  am 
prepared  to  support  all  reasonaljle  means  of 
enforcing  ttiese  sanctions  An  eventual  turn  to 
military  offensive  action  is  not  ruled  out.  t>ut 
this  resolution  states  exp)licitty  that  further  con- 
gressional aw>''Oval  IS  required  tiefore  offen- 
sive action  IS  initiated. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  us  to  pxovide 
the  President  with  authority  to  use  "all  nec- 
essary means"  to  force  Iraqi  wrthdrawai  from 
Kuwait.  Such  authonty  would  constitute  an  ab- 
dication of  congressional  responsibility  to  de- 
clare war. 

A  move  to  war  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  de- 
feat of  Iraq,  but  at  what  cost  and  with  what  re- 
sults'' Can  we  reliably  say  that  a  United 
States  attack  on  Iraq  will  not  unleash  a  terror- 
ist campaign  against  Americans  around  the 
workj.  Once  United  States  forces  have  in- 
flicted devastation  on  the  nation  of  Iraq,  how 
can  we  hope  to  restore  stability  to  the  region 
and  calm  tfie  inflamed  pjassions  of  the  Arab 
world. 

The  resolution  requested  by  the  President  is 
fatally  flawed  by  its  failure  to  require  further 
congressional  approval  for  offensive  military 
acton  by  U.S.  forces.  It  is  unacceptable  to 
simp)ly  accept  a  declaration  by  ttie  President 
tfiat  "all  apjpxopnate  dipjiomatic  and  other 
peaceful  means  to  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq 
with  ttie  United  Nations  Secunty  Council  reso- 
lutions '  '  ■  have  not  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining such  compjiiance." 

In  effect,  such  a  resoluton  stands  tt>e  U  S 
Constitution  on  Its  head,  and  transfers  Con- 
gress' power  and  responsibility  to  declare  war 
to  the  Executive.  Congress  must  not  cede 
such  pxjwer  to  any  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttiere  are  no  guarantees  that 
sanctions  will  work,  but  we  owe  American 
troops  in  the  field  a  willingness  to  exhibit  wtiat 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower  called  "tfie  cour- 
age of  patience." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  day  of  many  eloquent 
sp)eeches  on  the  floor,  lessons  from  his- 
tory. Hitler,  Munich,  appeasement.  We 
should  learn  from  history.  We  should 
not  repeat  our  errors. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  encouraged 
Saddam  Hussein  through  appeasement 
from  April,  1984,  when  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration extended  full  diplomatic 
recognition   to   Iraq,   despite   its   overt 
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support  for  terrorism,  through  the  at- 
tack on  the  VSS  Stark  and  the  killing 
of  the  United  States  sailors,  through 
the  u.se  of  p<iison  sras  a(?ainst  Iran. 
a«ainst  it.s  own  people,  the  Kurds,  the 
administration  stood  silent  and  com- 
pliant. Even  after  Hussein  massed 
forces  on  the  border,  the  administra- 
tion opposed  economic  sanctions,  sanc- 
tions that  we  adopted  briefly  in  this 
House  because  we  knew  they  were  di- 
verting our  food  aid  to  military  pur- 
poses. 

The  administration  reversed  that 
vote. 

Finally,  on  July  26.  our  Ambassador 
told  Saddam  Hussein.  "We  have  no 
opinion  on  the  Arab- Arab  conflict." 

Only  after  the  invasion  did  the  Bush 
administration  drop  appeasement  and 
adopt  a  firm  stand  against  aggression, 
and  in  those  5  short  months  since  we 
abandoned  appeasement  and  joined  in 
International  condemnation  and  isola- 
tion of  Iraq,  we  have  had  tremendous 
victories.  We  stopped  the  invasion  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  gotten  the  hos- 
tages back  We  have  continued  the  flow 
of  oil.  We  have  stopped  the  flow  of  high 
technology  and  heavy  industrial  goods 
to  Iraq. 

Only  one  objective  remains  unmet,  to 
get  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

We  have  adopted  a  strategy  to  firmly 
oppose  aggression,  economic  and  politi- 
cal blockade  and  sanctions  unprece- 
dented In  the  history  of  the  world  and 
it  needs  a  little  bit  longer  to  work  to 
get  them  out  of  Kuwait. 

I  quote  Mr  Webster,  the  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 

The  sanctions  have  all  but  shut  off  Iraq's 
exports  and  reduced  imports  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  prelnvaslon  level.  All  sectors 
of  the  Iraqi  economy  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
sanctions,  and  many  Industries  have  largely 
shut  down  Most  importantly,  the  blockade 
has  eliminated  any  hope  Baghdad  had  of 
cashing  In  on  higher  oil  prices  or  its  seizure 
of  Kuwaiti  oilfields 

Is  this  a  prize  that  he  will  keep 
through  time,  something  from  whii^h 
he  cannot  benefit  at  all  costs^  I  believe 
not. 

At  long  last  we  have  put  together  a 
long-term  winning  strategy  in  the  gulf. 
a  strategy  that  promises  a  true  new 
world  order,  hope  for  peace,  hope  for 
stability. 

If  the  administration  wants  war. 
then  let  the  President  ask  for  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  lest  we  repeat  another 
mistake  of  history. 

I  quote  from  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution: 

I  believe  history  will  record  that  we  have 
made  a  great  mistake  by  subverting  and  cir- 
cumventing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  this  resolution  We  are  In 
effect  giving  the  President  war-making  pow 
ers  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  I 
believe  that  to  be  a  historic  mistake 

If  we  pass  the  Solarz-Mlchel  resolu- 
tion,  if  we   pass  a  declaration  of  war 


"cloaked  as  a  dove  of  peace"  then  we 
are  repeating  the  mistakes  of  history. 

A.NNOINCEMENT  BY  THE  Sl'KAKER  PRi  I  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
OBEY).  The  Chair  would  explain  to  our 
guests  in  the  gallery  that  we  are  happy 
to  have  you.  but  it  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  House  for  any  visitor  to  express 
any  manifestation  of  either  approval  or 
disapproval,  and  we  will  ask  you  to  re- 
spect the  rules  of  the  House 

Mr  McCOLLUM  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PETRI]. 

Mr  PETRI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCOLLUM).  for  yielding  me  this 
time 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  use  the 
few  minutes  I  have  to  tell  you  what  I 
would  say  if  I  could  address  my  re- 
marks directly  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

"President  Hussein."  I  would  say, 
"you.  sir.  have  succeeded,  at  great  cost 
to  your  people  and  the  people  of  your 
region  and  particularly  of  Kuwait,  in 
concentrating  the  attention  of  the 
world  on  your  area  and  its  problems. 

"Now.  you  confront  a  momentous  de- 
cision. Will  you  end  this  affair  vio- 
lently by  precipitating  a  war  that 
eliminates  you  as  a  factor  in  your  re- 
gion, or  will  you  seize  this  moment  to 
bring  about  a  world  conference  to  cre- 
ate a  new  order  in  your  part  of  the 
world,  by  withdrawing  from  Kuwait. 

"Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  far 
from  being  the  end  of  this  affair  will 
lead  to  a  conference  of  nations  to  cre- 
ate a  new  order  in  the  Middle  East. 
That  conference  must  at  least  address 
security  concerns  raised  by  your  own 
actions,  but  its  goals  no  doubt  will  be 
broader. 

"Your  choice  of  peace  can  lead  to  a 
new  order  in  your  region. 

"President  Hussein.  the  inter- 
national conference  which  would  follow 
your  withdrawal  could  secure  borders 
in  the  Middle  East,  create  a  space  for 
the  Palestinians,  and  permit  the  peo- 
ples of  the  region  to  advance  into  a 
new  age  of  cultural  achievement  and 
prosperity. 

"And  you.  sir.  rather  than  being  re- 
membered as  a  marginal  and  a  destruc- 
tive figure,  could  be  remembered  as  a 
man  who  did  terrible  things,  to  be  sure, 
but  who  led  his  people  to  a  new  and 
prosperous  world. 

"I  hope  and  pray,  for  all  our  sakes. 
that  you  have  this  vision  and  the  cour- 
age to  convert  the  opportunity  you 
have  created,  at  terrible  cost,  to  the 
good  of  your  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  That  is  what  I  say  to 
Saddam  Hussein.  If  we  must  force  him 
to  withdraw,  we  will.  It  is  now  up  to 
President  Hussein  to  choose.  I  hope  he 
chooses  to  give  peace  a  chance,  and  I 
urge  that  we  vote  for  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution 

Mr  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Zeliff]. 


Mr  ZELIFF  Mr  Speaker,  rt  has  been  only 
8  clays  since  I  toe*  the  oath  ol  otfk»  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  Congress  I  can!  imag- 
ine a  vote  more  important  than  tlie  one  ttiat 
we  will  cast  on  Saturday  It  will  be  a  vote  that 
we  must  all  live  with  for  the  rest  of  our  lives 
In  this  new  world  order  which  has  been  estab- 
listied  tiy  tf^  resolve  of  the  Western  nations 
and  also  the  emerging  denrvxracies  of  Eastern 
Europe,  we  must  strive  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  world  It  IS  hoped  that  this  peace  can  be 
achieved  through  diplomatic  means,  but  re- 
gretfully there  remain  in  tf>e  world  those  who 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  other  na- 
tions to  maintain  tiTeir  international  sov- 
ereignty Our  concerns  are  no  longer  with 
communism,  but  with  Third  World  dictators 
who  find  it  necessary  to  encroach  upon 
peaceful  nations  lor  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment The  United  States  shoukJ  not  absolve 
its  responsibility  as  the  most  able  member  of 
the  international  coalition  and  of  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  such  naked  aggression  as 
Iraq's  invasion  and  destruction  of  Kuwait 

Under  the  leadership  role  that  we  have  as- 
sumed, it  IS  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
unite  t)ehind  our  President  as  he  is  the  con- 
stitutional Head-of-State  and  Commander  in 
Chief  The  Congress  has  wholly  supported  the 
President's  attempts  to  resolve  this  crisis  dip- 
lomatically, but  we  must  continue  to  unite  be- 
hind the  President  in  order  to  impress  upon 
Saddam  Hussein  that  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined in  Its  efforts  to  achieve  world  peace 

Iraq  s  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  a  prelude  to 
their  more  iieinous  acts  of  plundering  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  taking  all  westerners  hostage 
and  persecuting  all  Kuwaitis  wtx)  attempted  to 
aid  these  innocent  civilians  in  their  escape 
The  United  States  must  realize  that  these  ac- 
tions and  Husseins  past  record,  which  in- 
cludes using  chemical  weapons  against  his 
own  people,  the  continued  threat  of  attack 
against  Israel  and  the  unprovoked  attack 
against  the  U  S  S  Stark  in  1987.  indicate  that 
he  has  no  interest  in  establishing  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  These  conditior^  limit  the  Presi- 
dent m  his  options  for  lorcir>g  Iraq  to  abandon 
its  military  occupvation  of  Kuwait 

Therefore,  the  Congress  must  authorize  the 
President  to  enforce  UN  Security  Council 
Resolution  678  The  United  States  must  stand 
strong  and  firm  in  its  resolve  to  oppose  the 
contemptible  actions  taken  by  the  Iraqis  in 
their  brutal  occupation  of  an  innocent  slate 
The  United  Nations  stands  t)ehind  us.  the 
international  coalition  stands  behind  us  and 
we  cannot  shy  away  from  the  mantle  ol  lead- 
ership that  we  shoulder  As  the  beacon  of  the 
free  world  we  must  tie  the  nation  that  main- 
tains the  stability  and  peace  of  this  new  world 
order  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  we 
watched  as  the  walls  of  tyranny  crumbled  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  we  were  infused  with  the 
true  hope  that  we  might  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  I  urge  you  to  vote  in  support  of  the 
Mchel-Solarz  annendment  Peace  through 
strength  has  worked  in  the  past  and  provides 
our  best  hope  for  peace  in  the  future 
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Mr  BERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yieW  4  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
EnGEl). 


Mr.  ENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  probably  the 
most  important  and  difficult  vote  that 
any  member  of  Congress  will  make  for 
years  to  come.  I  have  been  agonizing 
over  this  issue  for  months  and  particu- 
larly during  the  past  few  days.  I  don't 
make  this  decision  lightly. 

Mr  Speaker,  peace  is  always  better 
than  war  I  hope  and  pray  that  during 
the  next  few  days  and  even  weeks,  we 
can  have  a  diplomatic  breakthrough  to 
this  crisis.  We  should  leave  no  stone 
unturned  In  the  quest  for  a  peaceful 
and  diplomatic  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems in  the  gulf.  I  would  hope  that  the 
January  15  deadline  will  be  a  flexible 
one  and  that  our  country  will  pursue  a 
dialog  to  keep  the  door  to  a  peaceful 
solution  open, 

I  believe  In  letting  sanctions  work 
but  I  do  not  realistically  believe  that 
sanctions  alone  will  drive  Saddam  Hus- 
sein out  of  Kuwait.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  driving  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait  is 
the  end-all  and  be-all.  The  world  com- 
munity must  address  the  fact  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  continues  to  possess 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
has  a  potential  nuclear  capability.  He 
used  poisonous  gas  to  murder  his  own 
citizens  and  he  certainly  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  it  against  others  in  the 
region.  We  cannot  turn  our  head  away 
from  this  threat  which  he  poses  to  our 
allies  in  the  region— Egypt.  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia  and  others.  If  we  don't 
stand  up  to  him  now.  won't  we  ulti- 
mately have  to  stand  up  to  a  stronger 
Saddam  Hussein  down  the  road''  If  the 
Congress  does  not  give  the  President 
the  ability  to  show  Saddam  ( Hussein i 
that  we  are  resolved  in  stopping  his  ag- 
gression and  threats  to  the  region, 
doesn't  this  give  him  pause  to  think 
that  he  can  get  away  with  this  aggres- 
sion? As  today's  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial stated: 

It  IS  a  matter  of  i-upplyins  the  president 
with  the  vole  of  confidence,  the  showing  of 
support,  to  strengthen  his  hand  at  the  mo- 
ment when  K-onceivably  this  powerful  sort  of 
strengthening  of  his  hand  i  this  can  influence 
the  calculations  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  win 
him  over  to  the  withdrawal  that  is  favored 
by  almost  everyone  in  America 

The  Post  continues: 

It  is  no  longer  seriously  disputed  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  a  menace  to  regional  peace 
and  global  order  and  had  best  be  reined  m 
sooner  so  that  he  does  not  become  an  even 
greater  menace  later  *  *  *  Can  there  be  any 
question  as  to  how  Saddam  Hussein  would 
read  a  congressional  vote  that  denied  Presi- 
dent Bush  the  authority  he  seeks  to  use  in 
conformity  with  international  mandate  and 
national  policy  alike''  Does  anyone  think  he 
would  not  take  heart  from  such  a  vote"* 

Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam  Hussein  has  re- 
peatedly rebuffed  attempts  at  a  diplo- 
matic solution.  I  am  disheartened  upon 
hearing  his  comments  today  that  he 
will  not  leave  Kuwait  unless  there  is 
some  linkage  to  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion. This  Congress,  this  Congressman. 


the  administration  and  our  President 
have  repeatedly  stated  that  there  can- 
not and  should  not  be  any  linkage  be- 
tween Saddam  Hussein's  brutal  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  the  Palestinian 
question.  They  are  two  separate  issues 
and  must  be  addressed  individually  and 
totally  apart  from  one  another.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  did  not  invade  Kuwait  to 
help  the  Palestinians.  He  invaded  Ku- 
wait because  he  is  a  brutal  and  dan- 
gerous aggressor.  His  attempt  to  link 
his  aggression  to  the  Palestinian  cause 
is  a  callous  maneuver  that  must  not  be 
rewarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  repeat  that 
peace  is  always  preferable  to  war.  but  a 
peace  by  appeasing  an  aggressor  will 
lead  to  even  greater  consequences  later 
on.  Who  can  ever  forget  the  1938  meet- 
ing of  appeasement  between  Neville 
Chamberlain  and  Hitler  when  Chamber- 
lain waved  the  white  paper  and  said  he 
had  achieved  pieace  in  our  time.  We 
cannot  make  this  mistake  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  a  loud  and  vocal 
opponent  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  don't 
believe  we  can  be  the  policemen  of  the 
world,  but  this  is  no  Vietnam.  Saddam 
Hussein  possesses  biological,  chemical, 
and  nuclear  capability  and  is  a  threat 
to  us.  unlike  Vietnam.  This  does  rep- 
resent a  direct  threat  to  our  vital  in- 
terests, a  threat  to  our  economy,  a 
threat  to  stability,  and  a  threat  to  our 
friends  in  the  region.  If  Saddam  feels 
that  we  do  not  have  the  resolve  to  see 
this  through,  if  we  come  up  with  a  pol- 
icy of  pretending  that  sanctions  alone 
will  work,  we  will  find  that  4.  8.  10.  12 
months  from  now.  we  will  be  back  here 
debating  the  same  issue.  The  difference 
will  then  be  that  Saddam  will  be  bold- 
er, stronger,  more  intransigent  than 
ever.  He  will  then  constitute  an  even 
greater  threat,  with  even  greater  im- 
plications for  us  and  the  world.  More- 
over, we  can't  wait  a  long  time.  Our 
troops  cannot  stay  in  the  desert  for 
lengthy  periods  without  rotation,  a 
lessening  of  morale  and  the  potential- 
ity of  the  allied  coalition  breaking  up. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  while  diplomacy  should  continue 
to  go  on.  this  is  a  time  to  strengthen 
the  President's  hand,  not  weaken  it.  By 
giving  the  President  the  authority  he 
requests,  it  sends  a  strong  message  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  can  materially 
improve  our  chances  of  achieving 
peace.  I  support  the  Solarz-Michel  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress 14  years  this  month.  This  is  the  first 
time  1  have  had  to  take  a  stand  and  vote 
whether  to  send  my  fellow  Americans  into 
combat.  It  is  a  daunting  and  humbling  respon- 
sibility. 
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When  all  is  said  and  done  leading  up  to  the 
scHcalled  diplomatic  deadline  on  January  15, 
the  decision  to  be  made  in  mld-Jar«ury,  I99i 
IS  whether  now  is  the  time  to  order  thousands 
of  our  Nation's  courageous  men  arxi  women 
to  likely  death  in  order  to  drive  Iraqi  troops  out 
of  Kuwait. 

I  am  mindful  that  scores  of  young  Ameri- 
cans have  already  died  while  on  duty  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield,  helping  to  successfully 
deferxj  Saudi  Arabia  against  further  Iraqi  ag- 
gression and  hastening  the  safe  release  of 
thousands  of  innocent  Western  civilians  who 
were  hekj  hostage  by  the  Govemment  of  Iraq 
Two  of  ttie  pinndpial  goals  set  out  by  PresKlent 
Bush  to  justify  dispatching  U.S  forces  to 
Saudi  Arabia  last  August  have  already  been 
achieved. 

Why  then  should  the  Congress  now  give  a 
green  light  and  authorize  U.S  troops  to  go  on 
the  offensive  against  Iraq? 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  have  shifted  ground  and  cited  several 
different  reasons  for  why  military  force  may  be 
the  only  course  of  action  for  dealing  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  his  military  machine.  Only 
two  reasons  carry  much  weight  with  me 

First,  rt  IS  claimed  that  the  Iraqi  regime 
wants  to  secure  a  stranglehokJ  on  the  oil  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  States  imports  50 
percent  of  the  oil  we  now  consume,  substan- 
tial quantities  from  Middle  East  supplies. 
Therefore,  it  is  deemed  a  vrtal  U.S.  ecorx>mtc 
interest  that  we  sustain  continued  Western  ac- 
cess to  Middle  East  oil. 

This  is  a  shaky  justification  to  go  to  war  at 
this  juncture. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  oil  in  ttie  work)  mar- 
ket at  present  and  none  is  expected  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Yes,  Iraqi  and  Kuwart  oil 
exports  have  been  cut  off,  but  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  oil-exporting  nations  have  increased 
production  to  make  up  for  any  shortfall. 

Futhermore.  Jeipan  and  Western  Europe  are 
far  more  dependent  upon  oil  from  tfie  Persian 
Gulf  than  the  United  States.  Why  arem  ttxise 
nations  pressirig  for  a  military  solution  to  the 
crisis  sooner  rather  than  later?  More  to  the 
point,  why  areni  those  natons  nx)re  willing  to 
put  their  young  people's  lives  on  the  line  arxi 
stxjulder  much  more  fairty  the  military  and 
economic  txirdens  associated  with  rolling  back 
the  Iraqi  threat  to  stable  supplies  of  Persian 
Gulf  oil? 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  President  Bush 
and  Secretary  Baker  have  rushed  In  and  vol- 
unteered our  troops  for  that  missK)n.  There 
are  now  approximately  37,000  British  and 
French  troops  in  the  region  compared  wrth 
430,000  American  troops.  Not  one  Japanese 
or  German  soldier  is  at  nsk  at  this  nx)ment  if 
war  breaks  out. 

Secorxl,  we  are  tokJ  by  President  Bush  that 
Iraq  must  not  be  allowed  to  profit  from  its 
naked  aggression  against  Kuwart.  Otherwise. 
a  dangerous  precedent  will  have  been  set  in 
the  post-coW-war  era  that  will  tempt  other  ty- 
rants to  use  armed  aggression  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy.  Glib  anatogies  to  Mu- 
nich events  and  the  Nazi  threat  of  50  years 
ago  aside,  I  agree  with  the  premise. 

More  importantly,  the  international  commu- 
nrty  recognizes  ttie  danger  and  has  taken  mul- 
tilateral action  to  avoid  such  a  precedent  Iraq 
is  the  target  of  sweeping,  unprecedented  mui- 
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tilateral  economic  sanctions  It  loses  S70  mil- 
lion a  day  in  oil  revenue  alone  because  of  the 
worldwide  trade  embargo  The  occupied  Ku 
waiti  ports  are  worthless 

There  simp<y  is  no  danger  that  Iraq  will  go 
unpunished  tor  its  wanton  assault  on  Kuwait 
For  that  reason,  there  is  no  compelling  reason 
to  resort  to  military  force  rww  without  giving 
the  sanctions  ampie  time  to  worV  and  without 
exhausting  all  diplomatic  leads  to  convince 
Iraq  to  wittxlraw  from  Kuwait. 

As  this  crisis  has  unfolded.  President  Bush 
has  skillfullv  mobilised  solid  international  sup- 
port in  the  Saudi  desert  and  at  the  United  Na 
tions  to  contain  and  to  roll  back  Saddam  Hus- 
seins  military  aggression  A  very  positive 
precedent  will  have  been  set  for  a  better  world 
order  in  the  future  it  the  multilateral  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq  are  given  sutticient  time 
to  take  full  eflect  and  if  they  prove  instrumen- 
tal in  compelling  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait  That's 
a  precedent  worth  setting  Certainly,  in  a  world 
with  many  festenng  regional  conflicts,  this 
Congress  ought  not  set  a  precedent  of  sup- 
porting the  rapid  deployment  of  U  S  troops  as 
the  pnrcipal  means  for  the  international  com- 
munity to  police  the  worlds  trouble  spots 
Such  a  precedent  could  not  be  sustained. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  NEAL]. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hamll 
ton-Gephardt  resolution.  Mr  Speaker. 
we  are  not  sfoing  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  sanctions  work  if  we  do  not 
give  them  a  chance  If  we  try  the  sanc- 
tions, then  we  always  have  the  option 
of  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  a  widely  discussed  and 
praised  document,  former  Reagan  administra- 
tion Secretary  of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger 
suggested  several  tests  he  said  should  be 
passed  before  going  to  war 

"First."  he  said.  "The  United  States  should 
not  commit  forces  to  combat  overseas  unless 
ttie  particular  engagement  or  occasion  is 
deemed  vrtal  to  our  national  interest  or  that  of 
our  allies  " 

Secretary  Weinberger's  fourth  lest,  among 
other  things,  requires  that  "We  must 
continously  keep,  as  a  tjeacon  light  tiefore  us. 
trie  basic  question  Is  this  conflict  m  our  na- 
iional  interesf" 

His  sixth  test  says.  'Finally,  ttie  commitment 
of  U  S  forces  to  combat  should  t>e  a  last  re- 
sort ' 

Secretary  Weinberger  ottered  several  other 
important  ttxiughts  and  tests.  irKluding  the  en- 
tire document  at  the  er>d  of  this  statement, 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  his  tests  "are  in- 
tended to  sound  a  note  of  caution — caution 
that  we  must  observe  prior  to  commiting  our 
troops  " 

Mr  Speaker.  Secretary  Weinberger's  tests 
are  very  pertinent  to  our  detiate  today.  The 
questions  txjfore  us  are  these 

Is  It  vital — essential — to  our  national  interest 
to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  now.  wrthm  a  tew 
days  Of  weeks,  rattier  than  later'' 

Is  It  worth  the  costs  m  human  life  and  suf- 
(enng,  in  economic  consequences,  in  likely 
dIsruptKXi  of  oil  supplies,  m  higher  oil  prices 
during  a  time  of  recession,  m  the  destabili^a- 


tion  of  the  entire  Middle  East  region,  and  the 
long-term  consequences  of  war  and  chaos 
which  are  undisputable 

Mr  Speaker,  I  agree  that  Saddam  Hussem 
has  to  be  sloped — that  it  was.  and  is.  vital  to 
our  national  interest  tliat  he  be  stopped  Sad- 
dam has  been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  people,  has  invaded 
two  countries,  has  used  chemical  weapons 
against  his  own  people  We  could  not  let  him 
control  that  65  percent  of  ttie  world's  known  oil 
reserves  which  are  there  in  ttie  Middle  East. 

It  was  and  continues  to  be  our  vital  national 
interest  to  stop  and  contain  Saddam  Hussein 
And  unlike  ttie  situation  in  the  1930's  with  Hit- 
ler, who  was  appeased.  Saddam  has  been 
stopped 

Under  the  excellent  leadership  of  President 
Bush  and  Secretaries  Baker  and  Cheney,  our 
policy  has  succeed€>d  Saddam  has  t>een  kept 
out  of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  although  he  is  still  in 
Kuwait,  he  is  not  benefiting  from  it  Our  hos- 
tages have  been  released  Our  policy  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  embargo  backed  up  by 
force  has  been  eflective 

Now  the  question  is  Is  it  vital  to  our  national 
interest  to  get  him  out  of  Kuwait,  now.  rather 
than  later  I'm  not  disagreeing  with  the  propo- 
sitions, ttiat  Saddam  must  leave  Kuwait  arKj 
must  not  benefit  from  his  brutal  aggression 
Saddam  must  leave  Kuwait  We  all  agree  on 
that   The  question  is  one  of  timing 

I  don't  think  it  is  vital  to  our  national  interest 
to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  withm  a  few  days  or 
weeks  And  yet  I  think  anyone  supporting  the 
admtnistration-Solarz  approach  must  tielieve 
that  It  IS  vital  Either  that  or  they  must  think 
that  it  IS  a  gcxx)  idea  to  go  to  war  for  reasons 
less  than  vita)  to  us. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  it  Is  vital  to  our  national  inter- 
est to  keep  countries  from  invading  each 
other,  then  why  did  we  not  go  to  war  with 
China  over  Burma  or  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Czectioslovakia'' 

Of  course,  no  one  is  arguing  for  these  kinds 
of  actions  because,  although  we  deplore  these 
takeovers,  it  is  not  m  our  vital  interest  to  go  to 
war  with  China  or  the  Soviet  Union 

The  tact  is  that  it  is  not  necessary,  not  vital 
to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  quickly  We  have  to 
get  Iraq  out  ol  Kuwait,  but  we  should  do  it  m 
the  rnosf  intelligent,  humane,  economical  way 
possitile.  and  m  the  way  that  is  most  consist 
ent  with  our  own  long-term  interests 

Will  ttie  economic  sanctions,  tiacked  up  by 
force,  be  successtuP  And  will  the  coalition  en- 
forcing them  stay  together'' 

Honestly  I'm  not  sure,  although  the  evi- 
dence available  to  us  suggests  they  will  be 
The  sanctions  are  working  beautifully  so  far 
Saddam  has  been  stopped  from  going  into 
Saudi  Arabia  He  is  not  t)enefiting  from  his  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait  Iraq's  economy  and  war- 
making  capability  are  deteriorating  daily 

Our  country,  along  with  our  NATO  allies. 
has  had  the  staying  power  to  contain  the  So- 
viet Union  for  45  years  and  virtually  alone. 
North  Korea  for  40  years  We  have  proved 
ttiat  we  have  staying  power  and  can  worV  for 
long-term  goals 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the  real  question  is  Will 
the  coalition  dedicated  to  stopping  Saddam 
stay  togettier  if  war  begins''  Do  we  really  think 
Arabs  will  stick  with  us  and  kill  ottier  Arabs, 
especially   it  Saddam  carnes  through  on  his 
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promise  to  attack  Israel''  What  evidence  woukj 
allow  us  to  assume  that? 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Fritz  Hoclings,  has 
speculated  on  what  the  Arab  response  might 
to  tse  a  sudden,  massive  violent  attack  by  the 
United  States  on  Iraq   Senator  Hotui^S  said 

.Such  a  wholesale  slauKht<>r  of  brother 
Arat>8  by  infidels  could  quU  kly  break  up  the 
hollow  coallllon  of  Western  and  .\rab  Stales 
arrayed  a<falnst  Saddam.  Arab  putilk  opinion 
would  be  united  in  revulsion  and  outraRe 
Every  Arab  terrorist,  every  fundamentalist 
mullah,  every  antl-Amerlcan  zealot,  would 
take  heart.  Instead  of  a  new  world  order,  we 
will  create  a  new  world  disorder  This  is 
what  Admiral  Crowe  had  in  mind  when  he 
warned  thai  hy  winning,  the  United  States 
could  lose 

There  is  no  solid  evidence.  Mr  speaker, 
that  economic  sanctions  will  work,  but  neither 
IS  there  evidence  that  continued  cooperative 
military  action  will  succeed  Since  we  don't 
know  for  sure  atx3ut  either  course,  we  pursue 
the  most  humane,  most  economical,  least  dis- 
ruptive course  of  action  drsf  Shouldn't  war  be 
the  last,  rather  than  an  early  option'' 

Oh  sure,  we  can  save  Kuwait  by  destroying 
it  But  Saddam  was  perfectly  willing  to  sac- 
rifice hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  over 
the  last  several  years  during  war  against  Iran 
Don't  you  think  that  40.000  or  so  Iraqi  troops 
in  Kuwait  will  fighf  Won't  American  troops 
have  to  fight  door  to-door  to  rout  4D0.00O-plus 
Iraqi  troops''  And  with  the  deaths  and  maiming 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  avilians.  do  you  think 
our  coalition  will  hold  together'' 

In  addition  to  the  war's  cost  m  lives,  there 
wouki  tie  ttie  cost  in  dollars  It  now  is  costing 
an  estimated  S2  5  billion  a  month.  S30  trillion 
year,  to  maintain  our  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  But  the  costs  of  war  would  be 
many  times  as  great  At  a  time  when  we're 
running  S300  billion  annual  txxlget  deficits,  is 
It  really  in  our  vital  national  interest  to  spend 
and  borrow  another  hundred  billion  dollars  or 
so.  especially  if  we  can  achieve  our  objective 
in  the  gulf  region  another  way'' 

And  interestingly.  Mr  Speaker,  not  one 
speaker  I've  heard  during  this  entire  detiate 
has  argued  that  getting  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  im- 
mediately IS  vital 

Going  to  war  at  this  time  would  not  be  in 
our  national  interest,  certainly  not  vital,  and 
would  tie  contrary  to  our  values  War  should 
tie  our  last  option,  not  the  first 

As  Winston  Churchill  once  said  "jaw.  )aw. 
jaw,  (talk,  talk,  talk)  is  always  better  than  war. 
war.  war"  and  as  General  H  Norman 
Schwarzkopf.  Commander  of  US  Forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  said  in  late  November,  "If 
the  alternative  lo  dying  is  sitting  out  in  the  sun 
for  another  summer,  that's  not  a  bad  alter- 
native " 

Mr  Speaker  we  stiould  exercise  what  has 
tjeen  called  ttie  "nobility  of  patience "  instead 
of  njshing  to  war 

ST.\TEMENT  BY  SECKETARV  OF  DEFENSE 

CASPAR  Weinberger 

(U  First,  the  United  Stales  should  not 
commit  forces  to  combat  overseas  unless  the 
particular  engagement  or  occasion  Is  deemed 
vital  to  our  national  interest  or  that  of  our 
allies.  That  emphatically  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  declare  tieforehand.  as  we  did  wiih 
Korea  in  1950,  that  a  particular  aroa  is  out- 
side our  strategic  perimeter 
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i2i  Second,  if  we  decide  it  is  necessary  to 
put  combat  troops  into  a  given  situation,  we 
should  do  so  wholeheartedly,  and  with  the 
clear  intention  of  winning.  If  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  commit  the  forces  or  resources  nec- 
essary U]  achieve  our  objectives,  we  should 
not  commit  them  at  all.  Of  course  if  the  par- 
ticular situation  requires  only  limited  force 
i-o  win  our  objectives,  then  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  commit  forces  sized  accordingly 
When  Hitler  broke  treaties  and  remilitarized 
the  Rhlneland,  small  combat  forces  then 
could  perhaps  have  prevented  the  holocaust 
of  World  War  II 

1 31  Third,  if  we  do  decide  to  commit  forces 
lo  combat  overseas,  we  should  have  clearly 
defined  political  and  military  objectives. 
And  we  should  know  precisely  how  our  forces 
can  accomplish  those  clearly  defined  objec- 
tives And  we  should  have  and  send  the 
forces  needed  to  do  just  that.  As  Clausewitz 
wrote,  "No  one  starts  a  war — or  rather,  no 
one  in  his  senses  ought  to  do  so — without 
first  being  clear  in  his  mind  what  he  intends 
to  achieve  by  that  war,  and  how  he  intends 
t<5  conduct  it" 

War  may  be  different  today  than  in 
Clausewltz's  time,  but  the  need  for  well-de- 
fined objectives  and  a  consistent  strategy  is 
still  essential  If  we  determine  that  a  combat 
mission  has  become  necessary  for  our  vital 
national  interests,  then  we  must  send  forces 
capable  to  do  the  job — and  not  assign  a  com- 
bat mission  to  a  force  configured  for  peace- 
keeping 

(41  Fourth,  the  relationship  between  our 
objectives  and  the  forces  we  have  commit- 
ted—their size,  composition  and  disposi- 
tion—must lie  continually  reassessed  and  ad- 
justed if  necessary  Conditions  and  objec- 
tives invariably  change  during  the  course  of 
a  conflict.  When  they  do  change,  then  so 
must  our  combat  requirements.  We  must 
continuously  keep  as  a  beacon  light  before 
us  the  tiasic  questions  "Is  this  conflict  in 
our  national  interest?  "  "Does  our  national 
interest  require  us  to  fight,  to  use  force  of 
arms'' "  If  the  answers  are  "yes  ",  then  we 
must  win  If  the  answers  are  "no",  then  we 
should  not  be  in  combat 

(5)  Fifth,  before  the  US.  commits  combat 
forces  abroad,  there  must  be  some  reasonable 
a.ssurance  we  will  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  represeni- 
alives  In  Congress  This  support  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  we  are  candid  in  making 
clear  the  threats  we  face;  the  support  cannot 
be  sustained  without  continuing  and  close 
consultation  We  cannot  fight  a  battle  with 
the  Congress  at  home  while  asking  our 
troops  lo  win  a  war  overseas  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Vietnam,  in  effect  asking  our  troops 
not  to  win,  but  just  to  be  there, 

(6)  Finally,  the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces 
to  combat  should  be  a  last  resort.  I  believe 
that  these  tests  can  be  helpful  In  deciding 
whether  or  not  we  should  commit  our  troops 
to  combat  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
The  point  we  must  all  keep  uppermost  in  our 
minds  is  that  if  we  ever  decide  to  commit 
forces  to  combat,  we  must  support  those 
forces  lo  the  fullest  extent  of  our  national 
will  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  win  So  we 
must  have  In  mind  objectives  that  are  clear- 
ly defined  and  understood  and  supported  by 
the  widest  possible  number  of  our  citizens. 
And  those  objectives  must  be  vital  to  our 
survival  as  a  free  nation  and  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  responsibilities  as  a  world 
power  We  must  also  be  farsighted  enough  to 
sense  when  Immediate  and  strong  reactions 
lo  apparently  small  events  can  prevent  lion- 
like responses  that  may  be  required  later 
We  must  never  forget  those  isolationists  in 


Europe  who  shrugged  that  "Danzig  is  not 
worth  a  war  ",  and  "Why  should  we  fight  lo 
keep  the  Rhlneland  demilitarized?" 

These  tests  I  have  Just  mentioned  have 
been  phrased  negatively  for  a  purpose — they 
are  intended  to  sound  a  note  of  caution — cau- 
tion that  we  must  observe. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Hochbrueckner]. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleagues,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  is  overwhelming  support  in  this 
Nation  and  in  this  Congress  for  the 
goals  that  the  President  has  laid  out. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
when  history  is  written,  it  will  show- 
that  those  goals  in  fact  were  achieved. 

What  this  debate  is  all  about  is  how 
do  we  achieve  them?  That  is  what  the 
choices  are  really. 

As  an  engineer,  let  me  examine  the 
problem  that  we  face  as  a  nation  and 
what  we  are  facing  in  terms  of  votes. 

Certainly  under  the  present  coui^e, 
which  is  sanctions  plus  implied  force, 
we  have  been  very  successful.  So  far  we 
have  been  able  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia. 
we  freed  the  hostages,  we  stabilized  the 
oil  supply. 

However,  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  free  Kuwait  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent  Iraq  from  developing  a 
nuclear  capability. 

Those  are  the  concerns  that  the 
President  has  laid  out  for  us. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  options  we  face 
when  we  vote  tomorrow. 

Certainly  under  the  Solarz  proposal, 
which  calls  for  authorizing  force,  there 
are  two  possibilities.  Let  us  assume 
that  in  fact  we  pass  that  resolution  and 
Hussein  blinks.  Great. 

Kuwait  is  freed;  we  are  delighted. 

But  the  nuclear  problem  goes  un- 
solved. That  is  a  problem. 

There  is  no  loss  of  life,  wonderful.  If 
Hussein  does  not  blink,  then  the  Presi- 
dent will  most  likely  go  to  war. 

The  result  will  be  we  will  win,  there 
IS  no  question  about  that.  We  can  out- 
produce them,  we  can  beat  them.  Ku- 
wait will  be  freed. 

The  nuclear  problem  will  be  solved, 
but  the  loss  of  life  is  potentially  very 
large. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Hamilton  side 
of  things,  which  continues  the  sanc- 
tions with  implied  force. 
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Under  that  program  Hussein  could 
well  be  deposed.  If  that  happens.  Ku- 
wait is  freed,  and  the  nuclear  problem 
is  solved,  no  loss  of  life.  If  In  fact  sanc- 
tions do  not  work,  or  the  alliance  falls 
apart,  we  still  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  military  force  and  go  this  path. 

Clearly  to  achieve  the  goals  that  the 
President  said  we  must  achieve,  which 
are  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  and  to 
eliminate  any  potential  nuclear  capa- 
bility for  Iraq.  Hussein  must  go.  There 
are  only  two  ways  for  him  to  go.  War 
or  being  overthrown. 
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Now  the  problem  that  I  have  with  the 
Solarz  approach  is  that  it  virtually 
guarantees  war.  and  let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues why.  Certainly  the  Solarz  ap- 
proach, as  everyone  has  said,  will  po- 
tentially get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  There 
IS  no  argument.  That  may  work.  But  it 
does  not  solve  the  nuclear  problem. 
The  only  way  to  really  solve  that  is  to 
get  Hussein  out  of  Iraq,  and  we  cannot 
do  that  under  Solarz.  So.  under  Solarz. 
essentially  the  nuclear  concern  gets 
unanswered,  and  war  is  inevitable  to 
stop  them  from  dropping  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand,  sanctions. 
No  one  in  this  Chamber  can  guarantee 
that  sanctions  will  fail  or  will  succeed. 
There  are  no  guarantees  in  life.  I  say. 
"■i'ou  pay  your  money,  you  take  your 
chance.  No  one  can  guarantee  it." 

But  sanctions  can  disrupt  their  econ- 
omy and  can  disrupt  their  military  ca- 
pability. Sanctions  could  cause  the 
overthrow  with  no  loss  of  life.  With  pa- 
tience we  can  have  it  all.  We  can  get 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait,  we  can  prevent  nu- 
clear capability. 

Time  is  on  our  side  What  is  the 
hurry? 

Remember  World  War  11''  We  did  not 
capture  every  island  in  the  Pacific.  We 
bypassed  them,  we  isolated  them,  and 
we  went  back  later  and  cleaned  them 
up. 

We  can  isolate,  and  that  is  what  we 
do  with  the  sanctions.  U  sanctions  fail, 
we  still  have  the  military  option. 

So.  please  supixirt  Hamilton.  Do  not 
use  those  body  bags.  Let  us  have  the 
courage  to  be  patient.  We  waited  out 
Russia  for  45  years.  Surely  we  can  wait 
out  this  two-bit  dictator  for  a  couple  of 
years,  if  necessary. 

Have  the  courage, 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
history  has  duly  recorded  British 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  report- 
edly achieving  "peace  in  our  time  "  by 
appeasing  Hitler.  We  are  all  too  famil- 
iar with  the  horrors  of  World  War  II 
which  followed  this  naive  statement. 

In  defense  of  Chamberlain,  the  world 
had  never  seen  a  madman  equipped 
with  the  modern  weapons  of  war.  We 
have  no  such  excuse.  Historj-  has  clear- 
ly shown  us  the  dangers  of  griving  in  to 
this  type  of  aggression. 

That  is  what  makes  this  such  a  dif- 
ficult question.  Do  we  go  in  now  and 
eliminate  the  threat  or  do  we  pull  back 
and  risk  the  possibility  of  Iraqi  actions 
which  could  threaten  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions'' 

Yesterday  I  returned  form  visiting 
our  troojK  in  Saudi  Arabia  Since  re- 
turning I  have  been  calling  the  loved 
ones  of  service  men  and  women  I  met 
to  pass  along  messages.  To  share  in 
this  experience  is  truly  humbling  and 
terrifying. 
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Despite  the  feellngrs  of  pride  I  felt  it 

is  frlghtentriK  to  know  that  these  very 
same  individuals  will  he  under  fire  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  None  of  us 
want  to  place  these  young  men  and 
wonnen  in  Jeopardy 

That   is   the   paradox  we   face  today 
By  threatenin>f  war  do  we  avoid  war' 
And  by  supposedly  striving  for  peace  do 
we  actually  bring  our  Nation  closer  to 
war? 

In  addition,  what  is  the  effect  of  our 
statements''  I  will  tell  you  one  effect 
The  inappropriate  comment  by  one  of 
the  leaders  of  this  House  that  left  the 
Impression  that  Congress  cut  funding 
to  our  troops  was  more  damaging  to 
our  troop  morale  than  any  enemy  prop- 
aganda 

This  one  callous  statement  weighed 
as  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
I  met  than  the  prospect  of  battle.  It 
disgusted  me  to  witness  this  unfortu- 
nate result  of  playing  petty  politics 
with  the  lives  of  our  soldiers. 

This  is  the  concern  of  the  soldiers 
and  families  I  have  spoken  with.  They 
are  rightly  worried  that  Congress  will 
pull  the  rug  from  under  them. 

In  my  view  the  Clephardt  resolution 
Is  not  only  misguided  but  unrealistic. 

Here  is  a  realistic  scenario  in  the 
event  of  hostilities.  Within  minutes 
Hussein  will  be  firing  missiles  from 
Iraq  into  our  lines.  In  order  to  save 
thousands  of  American  lives  these  mis- 
sile bases  will  have  to  be  destroyed. 

Is  this  offensive  action""  Are  we  to 
tell  our  field  commander  to  wait  until 
this  Congress  can  convene,  draft  a  reso- 
lution, debate  it.  and  give  its  author- 
ization"' 

By  then  it  will  be  too  late  for  thou- 
sands of  our  soldiers  whom  we  are  sup- 
posedly trying  to  save 

.\8  I  spoke  with  our  sohliers  in  Saudi 
Arabia  one  sentiment  became  clear 
Let  us  do  our  job  or  send  us  home. 

When  I  expressed  surprise  at  the  high 
level  of  morale  among  our  troops  the 
answer  was  always  the  same  They  said 
they  could  now  see  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  and  knew  they  were  not 
going  to  be  left  sitting  in  the  desert 
month  after  month  while  politicians 
and  diplomats  play  their  games  and 
our  vital  equipment  fries  in  the  desert. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  supporting  the  President  does  not 
mean  a  declaration  of  war  for  January 
15 

The  votes  on  this  issue  transcend  pol- 
itics This  is  an  issue  of  conscience 
None  of  us  want  war.  especially  those 
of  us  who  have  experienced  it.  Some- 
times, however,  a  military  threat  is 
the  only  avenue  toward  peace 

We  must  learn  from  history  There  is 
no  appeasing  a  madman  History  has 
condemned  Chamt)erlain  for  appeasing 
Hitler  That  is  not  the  legacy  I  want  to 
leave  behind  Support  the  Michael-So- 
larz  resolution.  Support  the  President. 
Support  our  troops 


To  paraphrase  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  "We  must  not  confuse  appease- 
ment with  diplomacy  " 

Mr  Speaker,  you  and  I  must  vote  to- 
morrow Please  dig  down  deep  in  your 
heart  and  conscience.  Do  what  you  be- 
lieve is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women.  This  vote  is  most 
likely  the  most  difficult  one  we  will 
ever  cast.  The  Michel-Solarz  resolution 
In  my  judgment  is  the  only  vote 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
MURrfTi'] 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  which  would  authorize  the 
President  to  enter  into  a  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  repeated  and  continuous 
debate  and  reasons  given  tor  our  immediate 
military  action  in  the  Middle  East  seems  to 
cloud  the  real  issues  of  our  involvement. 

The  Presidential.  Solarz-Michel  resolution  is 
a  declaration  of  i^ar  Every  Member  who  votes 
for  it  signifies  his  or  her  support  lor  that  war 

As  a  patriotic  American,  wtxi  has  served  in 
the  militarv  and  (or  45  years  been  an  active 
member  o(  various  veterans  organizations,  it  is 
my  firm  t:)eliet  triat  we  stx)uld  only  declare  war 
when  our  country's  security  is  at  risk 

No  one  has  addressed  that  issue  Let's  ex- 
amine the  tacts  Iraq  is  governed  by  a  dictator 
wfK)  has  been  ruthless  in  his  rule  Kuwait  is  a 
kingdom  governed  by  a  single  fjerson  who 
bestows  the  benefits  to  memtiers  of  his  royal 
family. 

Our  country  has  had  economic  relations 
with  both  countries  but  have  not  tieen  politi- 
cally close  to  either  Americans  may  not  own 
land  or  minerals  in  Kuwait  or  any  country  in 
the  Middle  East  Neiltier  nation  resembies  in 
any  way  our  democracy 

Our  Amtkissadors  appointed  by  President 
Bush  told  both  nations  last  July  thiat  the  United 
States  has  no  interest  vital  or  otherwise  in  the 
dispute  between  these  two  kingdoms  Now 
President  Bush  and  many  Memtiers  of  Con 
gress  want  to  conduct  a  costly  war  to  settle 
their  ditterences  Yes.  we  acted  correctly  in 
[oining  the  U  N  resolution  of  condemnation 
and  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq — we 
acted  wisely  m  committing  suHicient  forces  to 
stem  further  aggression  As  other  nations  supt- 
plied  troops  we  should  have  gradually  with 
drawn  some  of  our  troops  to  make  this  a  truly 
U.N  action,  instead  President  Bush  has  con- 
tinued the  largest  single  military  buikjup  m  our 
history  at  a  great  financial  loss  to  our  Nation 

Are  we  to  involve  ourselves  m  every  injus- 
tice or  attack  every  nation  controlled  by  a  des- 
(X)!  or  possessing  weapons  we  deem  otfen- 
sive''  Of  course  not  or  we  would  already  be  at 
war  with  three-fourths  of  the  nations  in  this 
work!  Why  then  do  we  deem  this  to  t>e  so  im- 
portant that  we  will  condemn  thousands  of 
young  Americans  to  death  and  burden  those 
who  survive  with  an  unbearable  debt 

Yes.  this  war  will  cost  American  lives  and  a 
financial  cost  far  exceeding  our  ability  or  will- 
ingness to  f)ay  But  that  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  debate 

Whether  the  U  N  coalition  survives  with  or 
wittwut  a  war  is  immaterial 
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We  will  never  know  if  the  sanctions  or  nego- 
tiations will  work 

When  our  President  set  a  deadline  (or  sanc- 
tions and  negotiations  he  created  the  cnsis 
arxl  dilemma  we  are  m  today 

To  delay  military  action  is  not  wittxlrawing 
our  commitment  to  Saudi  Arabia,  another  king- 
dom. Of  to  the  United  Nations  who  have  at 
times  been  unkind  to  our  country  It  instead 
advises  ttie  President  that  we  value  the  lives 
o(  our  young  people  rrxDre  than  the  kings, 
emirs,  and  dictators  o(  the  workJ  value  theirs 

Before  President  Bush  secured  permission 
from  those  other  nations  to  set  a  deadline  he 
sixiuld  have  consulted  with  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  Congress  The  fact  that 
he  did  not  is  his  responsibility  and  mistake 
now.  he  and  many  o(  you  argue  it  is  too  late 
we  cannot  take  a  step  back  trom  that  line  in 
the  sand  Mr  President  and  my  colleagues. 
It's  not  your  li(e  or  your  fortune  to  be  laid  on 
the  line 

To  those  of  you  who  espouse  war  as  the 
only  course  to  lake.  )0in  my  proposal  to  allow 
the  President.  Vice  President,  Cabinet  and 
every  Member  o(  Congress  to  volunteer  for 
combat  military  duty  regardless  of  your  age 
Those  who  are  so  willing  to  have  war  then 
could  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  fighting 
(Of  their  beliefs 

The  Presidents  resolution  should  also  con- 
tain a  tax  provision  to  be  levied  now  on  the 
people  we  are  here  to  serve  If  that  war  is 
worth  it  lo  you  then  provide  for  its  payment 
now  not  give  the  bill  to  your  children  and 
grandchildren 

Why  did  not  the  sponsors  or  leaders  of  this 
body  insist  that  the  President  provide  us  with 
the  true  cost  and  include  it  in  this  resolution'' 
For  I  know  that  most  of  you  who  will  vote  (or 
rt  today  will  not  be  willing  to  pay  (or  it  next 
year,  when  the  bill  comes  due 

It  we  have  a  war  we  will  wm  and  when  its 
over  be  prepared  to  then  tax  your  constituents 
with  the  tremeixlous  costs  of  rebuilding  what 
we  destroyed  That  has  been  our  humanitarian 
trait  following  e^ery  conflicl  we  win 

We  provide  the  tax  dollars  to  rebuild  the 
vanquished  infrastructure,  schools,  twusing. 
factories,  transpxjrtation,  and  all  else 

As  we  have  done  and  are  doing  even  today 
in  Grenada  and  Panama 

When  we  rebuild  those  nations  they  will  still 
tx?  kingdoms  not  democracies 

And  we  will  continue  to  buy  their  oil  even  at 
a  greater  price  than  we  pay  rx)w 

The  tacts  on  the  bottom  line  will  be  a  loss 
of  many  young  Americans,  txllions  of  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  and  we  will  have  purchased 
nothing  txit  fewer  friends  in  a  region  that  has 
been  plagued  (or  5.000  years  o(  religion  and 
ethnic  wadare 

What  makes  us  think  that  we  can  change  a 
region  that  has  thwarted  the  military  might  o( 
Persia  Rome.  Greece,  Genghis  Khan,  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  many  ottiers 

No  armed  might  can  aeate  Utopia  Let  the 
United  Nation  participate  equalty  in  the  sanc- 
tions and  share  ttie  load  There  will  be  no  Jap)- 
anese.  Korean.  Taiwanese.  Chinese.  Indian. 
Pakistani,  Eurofiean.  Russian  or  any  other 
total  commitment  to  this  conflict  They  will  not 
sutler  the  loss,  but  will  reap  the  benefits 
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Let  us  dismiss  the  argurrtents  that  we  can- 
not tack  down  or  that  the  United  Nation  has 
authorized  us  to  go  to  war. 

There  are  far  greater  reasons  not  to  fight 
this  war  at  this  time. 

In  ctosing  however.  I  will  say  that  i(  the 
House  and  Senate  give  the  President  the  au- 
ttx)nty  he  now  requests  then  I  and  all  Ameri- 
cans must  then  unite  and  provide  the  re- 
sources and  strength  to  bnng  the  conflict  to  a 
rapxd  and  successful  conclusion. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr 
JONTZ]. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  R.\ngki.]. 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
amendment 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  on  the  Yalu 
River  in  North  Korea.  I  was  a  sergeant 
in  the  2d  Infantry  Division.  We  had 
driven  the  enemy  from  southern  Korea 
all  the  way  past  the  38th  parallel  Then 
It  reached  a  point  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  was  going  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  8th  Arm.y  and  the  2d 
Infantry  Division  should  move  across 
the  Yalu  River.  The  political  decision 
in  Washington  was  whether  or  not  the 
8th  Army  should  move  across  the  Yalu 
River  in  order  to  invade  Manchuria  and 
go  after  the  Communists  who  were 
there 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wondered  those  nights 
in  Korea  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
was  paying  as  much  attention  then  as 
apparently  they  are  not  paying  today 
as  we  find  all  of  the  political  courage 
in  the  world  to  submit  somebody  else's 
children  into  combat.  When  I  think  of 
the  close  to  40.000  Americans  that  died 
in  Korea,  the  tens  of  thousands  cap- 
tured by  the  Communists  and  those 
that  were  left  maimed  and  wounded  for 
life,  and  we  go  back  today  to  try  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  for  the  courageous 
Congress  that  supported  their  battle 
against  communism,  and  we  find  them 
in  homeless  shelters  and  in  the  streets 
forgotten,  and  even  difficult  to  find  a 
memorial  for  them;  if  my  colleagues 
see  what  happened  after  Korea,  they  go 
the  Grenada,  they  go  to  Panama,  they 
go  to  Vietnam,  and  we  still  find  a  cou- 
rageous Congress  supporting  the  fight- 
ing men,  and  yet  no  matter  how  much 
our  life  depends  on  it,  we  cannot  think 
of  the  reason  why  we  were  so  coura- 
geous in  sending  them  there. 


D  2140 
There  are  only  three  reasons  why  we 
would  think  about  allowing  President 
Bush  to  send  our  dedicated  men  and 
women  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  from  Saudi 
Arabia  to  Kuwait  and  from  Kuwait  into 
Iraq,  and  that  is  oil,  oil,  and  more  oil. 


It  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  we 
should  have  on  our  record  for  all  our 
veterans  is  that  we  cared  enough  about 
them  to  give  peace  a  chance.  January 
15  is  not  only  an  ultimatum  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  it  also  happens  to  be  the 
birthday  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  someone  who  said  that  he  was 
the  prince  of  p)eace,  someone  who 
thought  the  world  should  be  remem- 
bered for  what  it  did  for  peaceful  reso- 
lutions of  problems  rather  than  dedi- 
cating itself  to  war. 

I  hope  that  when  we  make  our  deci- 
sion tomorrow.  Members  will  think  in 
terms  of  the  other  people's  children 
and  loved  ones.  It  is  no  profile  in  cour- 
age for  us  to  say  we  are  going  to  fight 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood  as  long  as  it  is 
someone  else's  blood.  It  takes  courage 
for  us  to  say  that  we  will  support  the 
President  when  he  is  right  and  we  will 
not  support  him  when  he  is  wrong,  and 
asking  us  to  send  people  into  combat 
without  giving  the  sanctions  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  is  not  only  unfair  and 
unequitable,  but  it  is  not  the  right  and 
moral  thing  to  do.  So  tomorrow  is  the 
date  that  I  think  should  be  for  all  vet- 
erans, when  we  can  say  that  we  may 
not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  lives  of  those  people  who  were  lost 
before,  but  our  Constitution  has  given 
us  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  sit- 
uation today.  And  for  God's  sake.  I  can 
say  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers, "If  you  want  to  be  courageous, 
leave  the  Congress  and  get  out  there 
and  enlist,  but  don't  be  courageous  at 
the  expense  of  those  people  in  the  Re- 
serves who  have  been  called  up  around 
the  country.  Don't  be  courageous  at 
the  expense  of  the  soldiers  and  marines 
who  are  there  to  defend  our  country." 
If  they  are  going  to  fight  for  us.  let  us 
make  certain  it  is  not  over  the  oil 
fields  that  are  there  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  abundantly 
clear:  When  you  want  to  find  out  who 
the  enemy  is.  you  make  certain  that 
those  people  they  are  soldiering  with 
are  going  to  stick  with  you  And  I  can 
tell  the  Members  there  is  no  one  in 
these  Halls  of  Congress  that  trusts  our 
allies  that  allegedly  are  supposed  to 
fight  with  American  men  and  women 
over  there  in  the  Middle  East.  I  say. 
"You  didn't  trust  them  last  month  or 
last  year,  and  you  don't  trust  them 
now." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  our  boys  and  girls  fight- 
ing, the  least  we  can  do  is  to  know  who 
they  are  fighting  with.  If  we  think  the 
coalition  is  going  to  fall  apart  because 
the  sanctions  will  not  work,  then,  my 
God,  if  it  falls  apart  in  peacetime,  then 
they  will  cut  and  run  in  war  time. 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  like  President  Bush,  I  des- 
perately hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
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avoid  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bipartisan  package  which  is 
being  offered  here.  And  I  would  like  to 
stress  the  fact  that  it  is  bipartisan. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a 
Democrat-versus-Republican  issue  We 
as  a  House  are  standing  together  in  a 
bipartisan  way  to  address  this  very  im- 
portant issue,  and  that  once  again  un- 
derscores the  fact  that  we  can  have  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  again. 

There  are  many  people.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  have  argued  that  diplomacy  has 
not  worked,  and  that  we  should  be 
going  further  than  we  have 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  After  all.  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Jordanians,  the  Arab 
League.  Secretary  Baker.  Jesse  Jack- 
son, Mohammed  Ali.  and  in  fact  maybe 
even  Bart  Simpson  have  tried  the  dip- 
lomatic route  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion. Obviously  it  has  not  worked. 

There  are  some.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
like  to  claim  that  sanctions  are  work- 
ing. Well,  we  have  heard  the  news 
about  the  devastation  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  recognize  that  in  Charles 
Krauthammer's  column  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  week  he  said: 

It  IS  vitally  hard  to  take  sanctions  seri- 
ously when  both  the  Associated  Press  and 
the  Post  report  from  Baghdad  that  1.000  So- 
viet nationals  in  Iraq  have  decided  to  stay 
rather  than  return  home  to  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  thousand  people  with  first- 
hand experience  with  the  Baghdad  A&P 
choose  life  in  a  war  zone  under  total  Inter- 
national sanctions  over  life  ic  Moscow, 

Those  are  some  sanctions.  It  is  very 
clear  that  we  must  send  a  solid,  united 
voice  from  President  Bush  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  this  reprehensible  man. 
Saddam  Hussein.  It  is  verj-  clear  that  it 
should  be  done  in  a  bipartisan  way, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  think 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  quote  126  years 
ago  when  he  said;  "The  stniggle  of 
today  is  not  altogether  for  today.  It  is 
for  a  vast  future  also." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  truly  believe  that  we 
here  in  this  body  this  afternoon  are  in- 
volved in  perhaps  what  is  the  most  im- 
portant episode,  certainly  one  of  the 
latest,  in  the  current  drama  of  the  Mid- 
east crisis,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  watch- 
ing. He  is  aware  of  the  U.N.  resolution. 
It  has  been  around  for  some  time.  He  is 
aware  of  the  almost  unanimous  con- 
demnation of  the  entire  free  world  for 
what  he  has  done. 

He  has  seen  the  forces  that  are 
arrayed  against  him.  He  has  heard 
from  our  President,  and  now  he  is  wait- 
ing for  that  one  last  final  signal.  He 
will  see  our  actions  as  a  result  of  the 
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American  people  reflected  in  the  deci- 
sions of  our  Conjfress. 

Our  responsibility  in  mlrrorinR-  the 
resolve  and  intent  of  the  people  we  rep- 
resent is  shown  on  especially  and  pro- 
foundly Important  Issues  like  those  of 
war  and  peace.  Those  that  come  in 
what  is  the  fjuletest  and  calmest  hours 
of  our  deliberations,  we  believe  to  be 
the  truth. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  friends  that 
the  truth  is  that  in  Saddam  Hussein  we 
are  dealing:  with  what  is  unquestion- 
ably a  dantfcrous.  a  pt)werful.  a  ruth- 
less, and  a  merciless,  ambitious  dic- 
tator who  poses  perhaps  the  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  that  exists  on 
the  planet's  face  today 

We  know  this  man.  we  know  his  in- 
tent, and  the  world  knows  it.  Why 
should  we  think  for  1  minute  that  after 
draRginK  his  people  through  8  years  of 
the  horrors  of  a  war  with  Iran,  he 
would  think  of  yielding  to  sanctions'' 
He  has  built  his  might  and  his  power  on 
the  poverty  and  the  depravity  of  his 
people  and  the  dead  bodies  of  anyone 
who  opposed  even  the  slightest  ques- 
tion to  his  ruthless  ambitions.  This 
man  will  not  quit  until  he  is  stopped. 

There  is  no  escaping  this  commit- 
ment of  ours.  If  our  true  suit,  as  It  has 
always  been,  is  a  quest  for  peace  and 
for  what  is  right,  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  him,  this  evil  and  ambitious  man, 
now  or  later,  and  I  think  we  all  know 
It. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  reduce  the 
commitment  we  will  inevitably  have  to 
make,  and  that  is  to  do  it  now  and  not 
later.  The  p)assage  of  the  Solfirz-Mlchel 
resolution  is  the  last  best  hope  for  us. 
It  Is  the  last  clear  signal  of  our  intent, 
and  my  prayer  is  that  It  will  work. 

D  2150 

This  last  clear  signal  Is  that  Ameri- 
ca's might  and  America's  resolve 
stands  united  for  what  is  right  and 
united  against  what  Is  clearly  wrong 
The  passage  of  the  Solarz  resolution  is 
the  last  clear  signal  that  we  can  send, 
and  we  should  send  it  now 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms  Oakar] 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

This  resolution  addresses  two  fun- 
damental issues,  both  of  serious  maig- 
nttude 

The  first  fvindamental  issue  relates 
to  the  makeup  (jf  our  society— why  we 
are.  what  we  are  as  Americans  We 
Americans  take  great  pride  in  our  citi- 
zenship—we  believe  we  live  in  the 
greatest  democracy  ever  known  to 
mankind  and  we  are  right.  We  love  not 
only  our  own  people,  but  the  people  of 
the  world  and  we  wish  for  the  global 
community  the  same  values  and  free- 
dom which  we  hold  dear.  Many  genera- 
tions of  Americans  who  came  before  us 
take    credit    for    our    democracy — our 


freedom.  But  there  is  one  generation 
that  gave  us  the  foundation  of  every 
value  we  cherish-  the.v  were  the 
crafters  of  our  Constitution  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut, George  Mason  of  Virginia,  John 
Jay  The  essays,  the  Federalist  papers, 
explained  the  new  Federal  Government 
and  the  document  by  which  we  are 
guided.  These  essays  are  instructive. 
Our  forefathers  explained  the  debate 
concerning  what  body  could  be  "trust- 
ed." as  Madison  put  it.  to  declare  war 
Thus,  in  particular  regarding  the 
question  of  who  posseses  the  power  to 
declare  war,  the  Federalist  paper  No 
69.  written  by  Hamilton,  remains  the 
single  most  authoritative  source  which 
established  Congress'  sole  right  to  de- 
clare war. 
In  Federalist  No.  69,  Hamilton  writes: 
The  President  Is  to  be  the  "Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  of  the  mllllla  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  Into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States  "  •  •  *  in  this  respect,  his 
authority  would  be  nominally  the  same  with 
that  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  but  In  sub- 
stance much  inferior  to  it  It  would  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme  command 
and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  *  *  •  While  that  of  the  British  King 
extends  to  the  declaring  of  war  and  to  the 
raising  and  regulating  of  fleets  and  armies- 
all  which,  by  the  constitution  under  consid- 
eration, would  appertain  to  the  legislature 

If  there  was  one  tenet  of  government, 
one  principle  on  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  almost  all  agreed,  it  was 
that  Congress  alone  should  possess  the 
awesome  power  to  commit  this  country 
to  war.  Thomas  Jefferson  himself 
strongly  believed  that  reserving  the 
power  to  declare  war  to  the  Congress 
would  act  as  an  "effectual  check  on  the 
dog  of  war"  James  Madison— the  'Fea- 
ther of  the  Constitution"— wrote  that 
"in  no  part  of  the  Constitution  is  more 
wisdom  to  be  found,  than  in  the  clause 
which  confides  the  question  of  war  or 
f)eace  to  the  legislature,  and  not  the 
executive  department." 

In  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution.  Con- 
gress abdicates  Its  constitutional  au- 
thority and  defies  the  very  principle 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  believed 
was  most  sacred  and  substantive.  It  is 
not  a  sign  of  weakness  or  subordina- 
tion to  the  world  or  Saddam  Hussein 
that  Congress  reasserts  its  constitu- 
tional authority— this  principle  sepa- 
rates our  country  as  a  democracy  from 
Iraq,  China,  and  indeed  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  that  very  reason  alone  we 
should  support  Hamilton-Gephardt  and 
not  Solarz-Michel 

But  there  is  another  more  immediate 
issue  at  hand— should  war  with  Iraq, 
which  I  believe  will  ultimately  be  a 
world  war,  be  our  first  option  or  our 
last  option 

Let  there  be  no  miistake — all  Ameri- 
cans are  in  total  agreement  that 
Saddam's  naked  aggression  of  Kuwait 
waa  evil  and   unjustified.   Saddam  and 


hi.s  troops  must  leave  Kuwait  and  Ku- 
wait's sovereignty  as  a  nation  restored. 

Therefore  the  second  point  we  are  de- 
bating is  the  means  to  that  end  What 
are  the  means  then  In  the  Hamilton 
resolution  versus  the  means  in  the  So- 
larz resolution'' 

The  Hamilton  Resolution  calls  for 
continuing  application  of  International 
sanctions:  the  Solarz  resolution  gives 
the  President  alone  blind  power  to  use 
force. 

The  international  sanctions  are 
working.  According  to  recent  reports 
from  the  CIA.  the  economic  sanctions 
have  cut  off  97  percent  of  Iraq's  exports 
and  90  percent  of  its  imr>orts. 

How  long  do  we  wait  for  these  sanc- 
tions to  work'' 

According  to  the  CIA,  at  the  current 
rate  of  depletion.  Iraq  will  nearly  ex- 
haust its  available  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves by  next  spring   Of  its  imports: 

Industry  has  been  hardest  hit  so  far: 
Many  firms  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
cope  with  the  departure  of  foreign 
workers  and  the  cutoff  of  industrial 
imports  such  as  spare  parts  for  machin- 
ery and  transportation  These  totaled 
nearly  50  percent  of  Iraq's  total  Im- 
ports prior  to  the  invasion. 

Iraq's  financial  resources  have  been 
badly  damaged  by  the  imposition  and 
success  of  sanctions.  The  embargo  has 
deprived  Baghdad  of  roughly  $15  bil- 
lion of  foreign  exchange  earnings 
monthly  The  CIA  says  that  a  lack  of 
foreign  exchange  will,  in  time,  be  Iraq's 
greatest  economic  hardship.  Iraq  will 
soon  be  bankrupti 

In  addition.  United  States  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq:  the  United 
States  has: 

First  frozen  Iraqi  assets: 

Second,  boycotted  Iraqi  exports; 

Third,  embargoes  all  trade  with  Iraq; 

Fourth,  interrupted  Iraqi  transpor- 
tation and  communication  links;  and 

Fifth,  restricted  loans  and  credits 
from  international  financial  institu- 
tions. 

So  why  this  Presidential  march  to 
war.  and  what  is  that  price  not  onl.v  to 
the  global  community-  but  most  im- 
r>ortantly  to  the  citizens  of  our  own 
country,  the  American  people  I  believe 
the  President  is  marching  to  war  to 
hide  the  failure  of  his  domestic  policy. 
As  we  speak,  we  have  50  percent  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  from  20  per- 
cent a  decade  ago  Since  1987.  the 
President  has  not  articulated  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Energy  Organization  Act  of  1977 
which  requires  the  F'resident  to  develop 
and  transmit  a  national  energy  policy 
to  Congress  With  all  the  untapped,  in- 
valuable resources  in  the  country:  cen- 
turies of  unmined  coal,  shale  oil,  solar 
energy,  synthetic  fuel,  unexcavated  oil. 
why  are  we  investing  in  other  coun- 
tries with  our  taxpiayer's  dollars  and 
not  our  own  country  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  of  our  people**  We  must  ask  a 
basic  question:  Is  it  in  our  i)eople'8  in- 


terest—the American  people's  inter- 
est—to go  to  war  at  this  time,  I  believe 
the  answer  is  "No"!  The  cost  of  our 
participation— more  than  $2  billion  a 
month— has  led  us  into  a  recession 
which  has  seen  a  loss  of  almost  a  mil- 
lion jobs  in  the  last  5  months. 

Americans  are  being  asked  to  pick  up 
the  tab  for  essentially  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Neither  Japan,  England.  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Soviet  Union,  et 
cetera  collectively  are  giving  what  the 
American  people  have  given  at  a  time 
when  our  people  lack  the  means  to  edu- 
cation, to  health  care,  and  to  full  em- 
ployment. 

And  what  of  the  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican lives.  I  visited  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops  which  are  now  almost  one- 
half  million  strong.  These  young  people 
are  among  our  best  and  brightest 
Americans.  They  are  loyal  and  patri- 
otic. And  whose  children  and  loved 
ones  will  be  killed  if  there  is  a  war? 

H.  Ross  Perout.  conservative,  super 
patriot,  graduate  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, business  genius,  stated  that  he 
addressed  15,000  CEOs  since  August- 
few  had  children  serving  in  the  Gulf 
and  most  favored  war.  In  Congress,  two 
have  sons  serving.  So  the  troops  who 
are  serving  in  the  Gulf  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  workers  of  this  coun- 
try Once  again,  it  will  he  the  middle- 
and  moderate-income  people  who  will 
pay  with  their  loved  one's  lives. 

Why  is  this  America  against  Iraq  and 
not  the  world  against  Iraq— the  man- 
power—the loss  of  lives— our  young 
men  and  women  will  be  essentially 
American.  Can  we  afford  to  drain  our 
country  of  its  most  valuable  resource: 
Its  youth**  Can  we  afford  the  estimated 
thousands  of  American  lives  lost  when 
are  goals  are  confused?  And  can  we  af- 
ford to  destroy  ourselves  internally,  as 
surely  will  be  the  case,  with  the  loss  of 
American  lives'*  I  believe  the  division 
In  this  country  will  be  as  insidious  as 
the  war  itself.  I  believe  our  country  is 
at  a  crossroads  of  enormous  con- 
sequences. Our  destiny  as  a  nation  is 
what  we  are  debating  today.  It  is  time 
we  said  in  this  Congress  America  first. 
I  am  not  elected  by  Europe.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, or  Japan.  I  am  elected  by  the 
American  people  and  the  American 
people  must  come  first. 

Finally,  what  are  the  consequences  of 
war  for  America  and  the  world.  Today, 
with  deafening  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  we  see  the  Soviet 
troops  marching  into  Lithuania  and 
the  Baltic  countries,  the  unrest  in  the 
Asian  provinces  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  civil  unrest  in  China,  the  extreme 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  the  dispar- 
ity of  wealth  and  the  poverty  of  the 
people  in  Africa  and  Central  America. 
If  war  breaks  out,  there  will  be  no  sur- 
gical strike  for  Saddam  Hussein,  there 
will  be  a  world  war  of  untold  dimen- 
sion. All  of  our  dreams  for  world  peace 
will  have  been  shattered  because  of  the 
failure  to  negotiate  and  let  the  sanc- 


tions work.  My  colleagues,  the  Amer- 
ican people's  future,  the  world's  des- 
tiny, is  in  our  hands.  Let  us  weigh  our 
vote  carefully,  let  us  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and,  let  us  give  the  inter- 
national sanctions  more  time  to  take 
hold.  Supporting  the  Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution  is  truly  the  only  civ- 
ilized vote  we  have!  Let  us  vote  for  it. 
and  cast  a  vote  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "how  horrible, 
fantastic,  incredible,  it  is  that  we  should  be 
digging  trenches  and  trying  on  gas  masks 
here  because  ol  a  quarrel  in  a  far-away  coun- 
try between  people  of  who  we  know  nothing." 
As  familiar  as  you  may  think  these  words 
sound  today,  they  are,  in  fact,  those  spoken 
by  Neville  Chamberlain  after  Hitler's  annex- 
ation of  the  Sudetenland  in  1938  and  shortly 
before  the  appeasement  at  Munich.  Chamber- 
lain went  on  to  say,  "he  [Hitler]  told  me  pri- 
vately and  last  night  he  repeated  publically 
that  after  the  Sudeten  German  question  is  set- 
tled, that  IS  the  end  of  Germany's  territorial 
claims  in  EuroF>e." 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  at  another 
very  momentous  time  in  history  debating  the 
same  age  old  question:  whether  or  not  a  civ- 
ilized world  will  allow  another  tyrant  to  bla- 
tantly invade  and  plunder  a  sovereign  nation, 
and  rape  and  torture  its  people.  Such  aggres- 
sion clearly  violates  all  civilized  ideals  and 
international  order.  And  if  it  is  allowed  against 
one  nation,  then  no  other  nation  can  be  se- 
cure from  similar  attacks. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  use  of  our  Armed  Forces 
against  Iraq.  Our  best,  and  perhaps  last,  hope 
for  a  )ust  solution  to  this  cnsis  and  for  avoiding 
armed  conflict  is  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein 
that  this  Congress  and  the  Amencan  people 
are  all  united  in  our  determination  that  he  with- 
draw unconditionally  from  Kuwait.  By  equivo- 
cating for  whatever  reason,  or  by  showing  him 
that  we  are  weak  in  our  resolve,  we  will  only 
encourage  him  to  continue  on  his  present 
course  of  intrasigence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree  on  our  ultimate 
goal:  the  complete  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  We  have 
tried  United  Nations  imposed  sanctions  and 
we  have  tried  diplomacy.  Giving  sanctions 
more  time  to  work  will  not  cause  Saddam 
Hussein  to  change  his  position.  It  will  only 
strengttien  his  standing  among  various  ele- 
ments in  the  Arab  world  and  give  him  more 
time  to  solidify  his  defenses  and  further  de- 
velop his  military  capabilities.  And  only  a  few 
days  ago,  we  witnessed  another  diptomatic 
failure  when  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Aziz  re- 
fused to  even  discuss  a  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. Unfortunately,  it  now  appears  that  the 
only  option  left  is  the  use  of  military  force.  No 
one  relishes  the  idea  of  sending  anyone  m 
harm's  way.  but  the  alternative  is  appease- 
ment of  aggression.  And  history  has  shown  us 
that  appeasement  only  encourages  more  ag- 
gression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  regrettably  amved  at 
another  time  in  history  when  we  must  vote  to 
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fight  or  cower  before  arxjther  tyrant.  That  cru- 
cial decision  is  now  ours  to  make,  but  it  ts  rwt 
the  final  one.  The  final  deciskxi  will  be  Sad- 
dam Hussein's,  and  we  must  not  send  him  \he 
wrong  message  at  this  critical  tme. 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  resolution. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wouW 
all  like  to  live  in  an  ideal  wortd,  in  a  world  free 
of  war  and  oppression,  in  a  world  where  we  all 
coukj  be  whatever  it  was  that  we  wanted  to 
t>e.  Unfortunately  today's  worW  remains  far 
from  the  ideal  and  as  much  as  sonne  of  ttie 
idealists  in  our  society  wish  ottwnwse,  world 
events  do  not  always  go  according  to  plan. 

I  hesitate  to  draw  upon  the  often  voced 
comparisons,  upon  the  imperial  designs  of  Ad- 
olph  Hitler  and  his  Axis  powers,  to  make  ttw 
point  that  the  people  of  the  planet  earth  are 
often  faced  with  situations  that  defy  easy  solu- 
tion. Unfortunately  power  corrupts,  and  abso- 
lute power  corrupts  absolutely.  In  Saddam 
Hussein  we  have  a  figure  who  features  him- 
self as  the  modern  day  Mohammed,  as  the 
chosen  leader  of  the  Arab  people,  as  the  one 
to  nd  the  Middle  East  of  the  Israelis.  He  at- 
tempts to  dismiss  his  most  recent  action,  tfie 
takeover  of  neightwnng  Kuwait,  as  simply  the 
settlement  of  a  long  standing  txxder  dispute. 
Iraq  has  no  designs  on  Saudi  Arabia  he  main- 
tains Iraq  lays  no  claim  to  terrttones  beyond 
Its  presently  constituted  txjrders  he  says.  Yet 
this  IS  the  same  man  that  invaded  neighbonng 
Iran  when  he  thought  it  was  opportune;  this  is 
the  same  man  that  promises  to  level  Tel  Aviv 
If  the  multilateral  forces  in  the  gulf  attempt  to 
retake  Kuwait;  this  is  the  same  nr«n  that  used 
poison  gas  on  his  country's  Kurdish  mirx>nties 
when  they  were  threatening  to  secede. 

George  Bush  and  the  leaders  of  the  West- 
em  workj  have  taken  the  only  stand  ttiey  can 
take  against  this  tyrant.  Admrtedly  no  one  likes 
the  thought  of  playing  "chicken"  wrth  the 
world's  future,  no  one  wants  to  see  a  replay 
of  the  "Gun  Fight  at  O.K.  Corral,"  particularly 
when  the  guns  involved  can  wreak  untold 
havoc  on  the  populations  involved,  txjt  I'm 
compelled  to  ask,  what  is  the  alternative? 

We  clearly  cannot  let  him  keep  his  Ill-gotten 
gams.  We  clearly  can't  look  the  other  way  as 
if  nothing  has  happened.  Give  sancbons  more 
of  a  chance  we  are  tokj.  Hit  him  where  it 
hurts,  in  the  pocketbook.  The  problem  with  ttie 
sanctions  is  that  it  puts  time  on  tfie  skJe  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  It  gives  the  Iraqis  a  chance 
to  harden  their  defenses  and  to  better  prepare 
for  war  while  testing  our  country's  willpower 
and  logistic  and  manpower  capabilities  to  the 
limit.  Just  as  President  Truman  in  1945  felt 
compelled  to  use  the  weapons  at  his  disposal 
to  hasten  the  end  of  Worid  War  II  and  in  the 
process  save  countless  lives.  President  Bush 
IS  faced  with  a  somewhat  similar  call  as  ttie 
confrontation  in  the  Middle  East  comes  to  a 

boil. 

A  lot  of  the  cntiasm  sunounding  our  courv 
try's  troop  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  cen- 
tered on  our  dominant  role  in  this  pending 
conflict.  One  hears  the  repeated  questions  of, 
why  shoukJ  we  be  the  worVfs  policeman;  why 
should  we  feel  an  ob)igatk)n  to  lay  Amencan 
lives  on  the  line  to  resolve  a  dispute  which  is 
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not  of  ouf  own  making'  Why  donl  we  let  the 
Arab  League  resolve  what  appears  to  be  an 
Arab  problem'' 

First  oft,  ttie  problem  isnt  simply  an  Arab 
problem  It  is  a  problem  that  couW  threaten 
the  p>eace  and  prosperity  of  the  worW  commu- 
nity lor  many  years  to  come  The  United  Na 
tions  has  recognized  this  fad  by  its  strong 
condemnation  of  the  Iraqi  takeover  As  the 
world's  primary  proponent  for  a  stable  and  or- 
derly glot>al  community,  t^e  United  States  is 
looked  to  (or  leadership  in  such  situations  It  is 
a  role  that  goes  with  ttie  turf,  so  to  speak  By 
being  ttie  dominant  force  m  ttie  free  world,  we 
automatically  assume  the  mantle  as  ttie 
world's  watctidog  To  deny  our  primacy  in 
world  politics  IS  to  decline  a  leadership  role  in 
forging  a  workJ  order  that  will  tie  committed  to 
lasting  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  any  American  wants  this 
country  to  turn  inward,  to  isolate  itself  from 
world  affairs  We  cant  and  we  shouldn't  At 
the  same  time,  what  disturt)s  nrie  most  atxiut 
the  confrontation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  that 
many  o(  the  ottier  ma|Or  nations  of  the  world 
that  should  have  a  similar  interest  in  seeing 
Iraq  denied  its  conquests,  are  letting  Uncle 
Sam  do  their  Cwdding  for  ttiem  By  putting 
Uncle  Sam  out  on  ttie  point  txjth  militarily  and 
financially,  ttiey  are  atxjicating  their  respon 
sitxlities  to  a  statde  worid  order 

Getting  tiack  to  the  days  of  the  Third  Reich. 
then  too  countless  countries  defaulted  on  their 
obligations  to  defend  the  pnnciples  of  peace 
and  freedom  The  United  States  was  not  one 
of  Itiem  then,  nor  sfwukl  it  be  one  of  ttiem 
now  By  supporting  bipartisan  resolution  and 
giving  the  President  the  auttwrity  to  use  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal  we  will  send  one  final 
signal  to  Hussein  ttiat  complying  with  the  will 
of  ttie  international  community  and  withdraw 
ing  from  Kuwait  is  his  only  recourse- 
Mr.  STEARNS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  §rentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr    P'RANKS], 

Mr  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr 
Speaker,  aa  a  new  Member  of  this  body. 
I  may  never  cast  a  vote  more  difficult 
or  more  critical  durini?  my  tenure  as  a 
Condfressman  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution 

Mr  Speaker,  no  one  would  want  to 
engeme  in  a  conflict  that  would  result 
In  the  loss  of  American  lives.  There  are 
many  people  in  my  district  who  £ire 
deeply  troubled  and  gravely  concerned 
about  this  crisis,  an  they  are  across 
this  Nation 

Closer  to  home,  personally.  m.v  neph- 
ew was  enrolled  in  an  ROTC  prog^ram 
at  Seton  Hall  My  brother  is  a  colonel 
In  the  Army  Reserves.  I  have  a  cousin 
who  is  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
Army,  and  another  cousin  who  is  a  re- 
cent frraduate  of  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy All  could  potentially  serve  with 
our  forces  in  the  ^rulf,  and  all  would  be 
proud  to  do  BO 

There  is  still  a  slim  chance,  however. 
that  economic  sanctions  and  diplomacy 
could  brlntf  about  a  peaceful  solution 
to  this  crisis  by  January  15  But.  if  we 
are  unable  to  convince  Iraq  to  leave 
Kuwait  with   those  methods,  we  must 


be  willing  to  use  all  means  necessary 
as  set  forth  in  U.N.  Resolution  678. 

If  we  show  a  lack  of  resolve,  this  Con- 
gress will  be  sending  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  the  world,  which  could  encour- 
age others  to  copy  what  Hussein  has 
done,  att-ack  and  conquer  a  peaceful 
and  frien<lly  country 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
for  the  bipartisan  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion, and  show  that  Congress  strongly 
supports  the  efforts  t<i  remove  the  Iraqi 
mlUUiry  forces  from  Kuwait 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr   PAYNE] 

D  2200 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  'Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  Solarz-Mlchel 
resolution. 

Only  5  days  remain  until  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  allies  must  decide  wheth- 
er and  how  U.N.  Resolution  678  is  to  be 
implemented. 

Each  of  us  is  greatly  concerned  with 
the  p<nenMal  reality  that  our  Amer- 
ican soldiers  will  be  in  harm's  way  in 
any  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Elach  of 
us  has  spoken  to  the  families  at  home 
who  have  husbands,  wives,  children, 
who  have  been  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
defend  our  national  interest.  We  share 
their  concern  and  their  anguish. 

This  is  the  first  major  test  of  the 
post-cold-war  world.  How  we  respond 
tomorrow,  next  week  and  next  month 
will  have  implications  far  into  the  fu- 
ture 

Like  my  colleagues  and  my  constitu- 
ents. I  hope  that  a  peaceful,  diplomatic 
solution  can  tie  achieved.  I  am  increas- 
ingly concerned,  however,  that  such  a 
diplomatic  solution  can  not  be  found. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  contin- 
ued use  of  economic  sanctions  and  dip- 
lomatic pressure  alone  would  convince 
Saddam  Hussein  that  he  must  with- 
draw from  Kuwait 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  continued 
economic  sanctions  will  bring  about 
the  goal  of  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait 

To  delay  implementation  of  U.N 
Resolution  678  is  to  give  Saddam  Hus- 
sein a  victory  of  sorts.  It  elevates  him 
to  a  status  in  the  middle-East  that  he 
80  desperately  wants,  and  that  we  and 
our  allies— Europeans  and  Arabs  among 
them — are  trying  to  avoid. 

Finally,  if  we  wait.  I  believe  that  the 
broad  and  diverse  international  coali- 
tion assembled  against  Iraq  will  even- 
tually unravel. 

This  vote  is  not  about  oil.  It  is  not 
about  the  price  of  gasoline,  nor  the 
price  of  home  heating  fuel. 

Ultimately,  the  questions  that  we 
will  consider  tomorrow  are  neither  po- 
litical nor  economic 

The  questions  before   us  are   moral 
What    kind   of  world    do   we   want   our 
families  to  live  in"*  What  is  the  proper 
role  of  the  United  States  In  a  world 
that  is  increasingly  interdependent? 


Is  it  a  world  to  be  governed  by  de- 
cency and  civility  at  home  and  abroad'' 

Or  is  it  to  be  a  world  in  which  despots 
and  dictators  use  the  tools  of  force,  in- 
stead of  the  force  of  reason? 

We  await  the  results  of  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General's  trip  to  Baghdad,  this 
week-end  .Meanwhile,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suprKirt  our  troops  and  our 
President  and  the  Solai-z-Michel  reso- 
lution 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  .Mr  Speaker.  I 
Yield  S'-j  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  McHit.h]. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr  Speaker,  No  more 
profound  decision  can  be  made  by  any 
Congress.  President,  or  nation  than  to 
send  its  young  men  and  women  to  war. 
That  has  always  been  true,  but  it  is  es- 
pecially so  today  when  the  weapons  of 
war  are  so  destructive,  when  in  the 
span  of  just  a  few  moment.^  many  thou- 
sands of  people  can  be  killed,  the  inno- 
cent along  with  the  guilty. 

And.  of  course,  there  is  no  question 
that  if  war  breaks  out  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,  tens  of  thousands  will  be  killed, 
Iraqis  and  Americans  primarily,  most 
of  them  simply  victims  of  those  who 
make  these  momentous  decisions. 

This  debate  is  about  whether  such  a 
war.  with  all  of  its  attendant  bloodshed 
and  suffering,  is  really  necessary  at 
this  time. 

This  is  not  a  debate  about  the  goals 
of  American  policy  The  goals  are  wide- 
ly supported.  They  are  to  force  Iraq  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate to  Saddam  Hussein  and  others 
like  him  that  the  international  com- 
munity will  no  longer  tolerate  this 
kind  of  naked  aggression. 

In  furtherance  of  those  goals,  this 
Nation  and  most  of  the  world  joined  to- 
gether to  Impose  economic  and  politi- 
cal sanctions  on  Iraq,  and  dispatched 
our  military  to  enforce  those  sanctions 
and  deter  further  aggression  President 
Bush  deserves  credit  for  having  devised 
the  sanctions  strategy,  and  most  of  us 
have  given  him  our  strong  support. 

But  now  the  President  and  others 
have  concluded  that  the  strategy  won't 
work,  and  that  war  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  our  common  goals  This  debate 
is  about  that  fundamental  change  in 
strategy,  and  specifically  about  wheth- 
er this  Congress  agrees  that  sanctions 
will  not  work  and  that  war  is  now  nec- 
essary as  a  last  resort. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  much  too 
early  to  say  that  sanctions  won't  work. 
It  is  much  too  early  to  impatiently 
throw  up  our  hands  and  bring  on  the 
slaughter  of  war  I  therefore  support 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  and 
oppose  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr 
SoLARZ  and  .Mr.  MICHEL. 

Like  some  others  who  have  already 
spoken.  I  also  serve  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  I  have  been  briefed  regu- 
larly by  our  intelligence  professionals, 
and  I  can  assure  you  their  judgment  is 
that  the  sanctions  have  already  hurt 
the  Iraqi  economy  and  over  time  will 


have   an   increasingly   significant   im- 
pact. 

Judge  William  Webster,  the  Director 
of  the  CIA.  delivered  an  unclassified 
statement  on  the  impact  of  sanctions 
in  December.  At  that  time  he  stated 
that  sanctions  had  "dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Iraqi  economy"  (p.  1).  He 
made  a  number  of  other  statements 
which  are  instructive  on  this  critical 
issue,  and  I  would  like  to  share  a  few  of 
them  with  you. 

The  sanctions  have  all  but  shut  off  Iraq's 
exports  and  reduced  imports  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  prelnvasion  level  All  sectors 
of  the  Lraql  economy  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
sanctions,  and  many  industries  have  largely 
shut  down.  Most  importantly,  the  blockade 
has  eliminated  any  hope  Baghdad  had  of 
cashing  in  on  higher  oil  prices  or  Its  seizure 
of  Kuwaiti  oil  fields   tp   1) 

More  than  90  percent  of  imports  and  97  per- 
cent of  exports  have  been  shut  off.  Although 
there  is  smuggling  across  Iraq's  borders,  it  is 
extremely  small  relative  to  Iraq's  pre-crisis 
trade,  ip.  3) 

The  cut-off  of  Iraq's  oil  exports  and  the 
success  of  sanctions  also  have  choked  off 
Baghdad  s  financial  resources  .  In  fact,  we 
believe  that  a  lack  of  foreign  exchange  will. 
In  time,  be  Iraq's  greatest  economic  dif- 
ficulty The  embargo  has  deprived  Baghdad 
of  roughly  Jl  5  billion  of  foreign  exchange 
monthly,  (p.  4) 

Please  remember  that  Director  Web- 
ster made  those  statements  over  a 
month  ago.  and  everything  we  have 
heard  from  the  intelligence  community 
since  then  has  reinforced  his  judg- 
ments. 

In  projecting  the  impact  of  sanctions 
on  the  Iraqi  economy  in  the  months 
ahead.  Mr   Webster  said  the  following: 

We  expect  Baghdad  s  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves to  become  extremely  tight,  leaving  it 
little  cash  left  with  which  to  entice  potential 
sanctions-busters  At  current  rates  of  deple- 
tion, we  estimate  Iraq  will  have  nearly  de- 
pleted its  available  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves by  next  Spring  [19911.  Able  to  obtain 
even  fewer  key  Imports  Iraq's  economic 
problems  will  begin  to  multiply  as  Baghdad 
is  forced  to  gradually  shut  down  growing 
numtiers  of  facilities  in  order  to  keep  critical 
activities  functioning  as  long  as  possible. 
Economic  conditions  will  be  noticeably 
worse,  and  Baghdad  will  find  allocating 
scarce  resources  a  significantly  more  dif- 
ficult task,  (p  7; 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  conclude,  in  the  face  of 
this  testimony  from  our  own  intel- 
ligence agencies,  that  sanctions  are  not 
working  and  will  not  work  in  the  fu- 
ture. To  be  sure.  Judge  Webster  also 
said  that  "there  is  no  assurance  or 
guarantee  that  economic  hardships  will 
compel  Saddam  to  change  his  poli- 
cies. .  "  (p.  21  This  point  has  been 
made  by  a  number  of  the  proponents  of 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

They  have  also  cited  a  letter  released 
just  yesterday  by  Judge  Webster  in 
which  he  states  that  there  is  "no  evi- 
dence" that  sanctions  will  force  Sad- 
dam out  of  Kuwait.  Well,  of  course 
there's  no  evidence  or  guarantee.  No 
one  can  expect  to  know  what  Saddam 


might  decide  to  do  some  months  from 
now. 

What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that 
the  economic  sanctions  are  already  bit- 
ing and  will  have  increasingly  severe 
consequences  for  Iraq  as  time  goes  on. 
For  this  reason  it  is  much  too  early  to 
conclude  that  economic  sanctions,  to- 
gether with  the  continuing  threat  of 
military  force,  will  not  work. 

Some  have  argued  that  Iraq  didn't 
quit  when  it  suffered  economic  hard- 
ships during  its  war  with  Iran,  and 
therefore  it  won't  back  off  in  the  face 
of  these  sanctions.  It  is  true  that  Iraq 
suffered  in  its  last  war.  but  this  is  a 
very  weak  analogy. 

In  its  war  with  Iran.  Iraq  had  support 
from  virtually  all  of  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors, from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  from 
most  of  the  West.  Even  the  United 
States  provided  food  aid.  Today.  Iraq  is 
virtually  sealed  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Its  GNP  has  already  been  cut  by 
about  50  percent,  and  experts  tell  us 
that  over  time  it  will  be  down  by  70 
percent.  The  fact  that  it  persevered  in 
its  war  with  Iran  is  no  proof  of  how  it 
will  respond  to  the  severity  of  the  cur- 
rent sanctions. 

It's  possible,  of  course,  that  some  of 
our  allies  will  lose  interest  in  sanc- 
tions. There  is  no  sign  of  that,  but  it 
could  happen.  In  that  case,  there  would 
be  some  political  loss,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  Iraq  is  depend- 
ent on  access  to  the  Gulf  for  most  of  its 
impHDrts  and  exports.  The  U.S.  Navy 
controls  that  access,  and  therefore  we 
could  maintain  an  effective  embargo 
without  much  help  from  others.  None- 
theless, we  who  favor  continuing  sanc- 
tions rather  than  war  must  concede 
that  there  are  some  risks  in  being  pa- 
tient. The  American  people  might  also 
tire  of  the  sanctions  policy. 

However,  the  risks  associated  with 
the  sanctions  strategy  have  to  be 
weighed  against  the  costs  of  going  to 
war.  Not  only  are  casualties  likely  to 
be  high,  but  if  we  are  preceived  to  have 
initiated  hostilities  prematurely,  our 
country  will  be  deeply  divided  over  this 
war.  The  costs  of  such  divisiveness  at 
home  are  incalculable.  Moreover,  our 
people  have  yet  to  be  told  how  much 
this  war  will  cost  and  how  it  will  be 
paid  for. 

Beyond  these  domestic  concerns,  we 
have  to  expect  that  war  will  fracture 
the  current  international  consensus. 
Many  of  our  European  allies  will  dis- 
tance themselves,  and  we  can  expect 
active  hostility  from  a  large  segment 
of  the  Arab  population.  What  will  the 
ultimate  effect  on  U.S.  interests  be  in 
the  Middle  East?  What  will  the  real 
aftermath  of  war  have  in  store  for  us  in 
this  volatile  region?  I  haven't  heard 
the  proponents  of  war  answer  these 
vital  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  are  inclined  to 
authorize  war  because  of  actions  be- 
yond our  control:  the  intransigence  of 
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Saddam  Hussein,  the  imposition  of  the 
arbitrary  January  15  deadline.  Presi- 
dent Bush's  insistence  that  it  is  the 
last  chance  for  peace  and  his  denigra- 
tion of  sanctions,  the  massive  deploy- 
ment of  American  troops. 

These  unfortunate  actions  do  create 
a  climate  more  conducive  to  war  than 
to  patience.  They  make  it  easier  to 
argue  that  sticking  with  sanctions  will 
be  seen  as  a  lack  of  will.  But  that 
doesn't  make  the  argument  right.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  war  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible choice  for  our  country  at  this 
time. 

So  long  as  there  is  any  reasonable 
prospect  that  sanctions  can  achieve 
our  common  goals — and  I  believe  there 
is  such  a  prospect^ — it  would  be  uncon- 
scionable to  send  our  young  people  to 
war.  with  all  of  the  human,  financial. 
and  political  costs  that  will  be  associ- 
ated with  war 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution,  and  to  reject  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3^^  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss] 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  trav- 
eled this  week  throughout  the  Middle 
East  we  found  that  people  in  Egypt.  Is- 
rael, and  Saudi  Arabia  are  looking  to 
the  United  States  for  leadership 

From  Cairo  to  Jerusalem— the  cur- 
rent expression  is  that  "the  street  is 
with  us."  Recent  polls  indicate  that 
sentiment  is  true  on  the  streets  of  this 
country  too.  We  are  all  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

All  accounts  of  Saddam  Hussein  sug- 
gest his  inexperience.  He  doesn't  under- 
stand democracy— he  doesn't  under- 
stand open  debate  and  free  speech.  And 
he  does  not  understand  that  we  can  dif- 
fer among  ourselves  as  we  examine  the 
means  to  achieve  our  goals  and  then 
pull  together  as  one  Nation  with  giant 
resolve  to  get  a  job  done. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  misread  the 
world's  reaction  to  his  actions  and  he 
now  misreads  our  debate. 

This  is  no  time  for  misinformation 
and  half-truths— there  are  some  in  this 
debate— who  flatly  say  the  draft  is 
coming— and  higher  taxes  too— if  we 
pass  Solarz-Michel.  Well  I  say  that  is 
poppycock— at  a  meeting  this  morning 
with  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Colin  Powell.  I  asked  about  the 
draft.  I  got  a  direct  answer:  Absolutely 
not.  There  are  no  plans  to  reinstate  the 
draft.  As  for  higher  taxes— right  now 
our  troops  are  working  with  an  arsenal 
that  has  already  been  paid  for.  The 
Pentagon  is  not  asking  for  higher  taxes 
in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Some  have  said  that  the  sanctions 
are  working  and  can  work  to  achieve 
our  objective  of  getting  Saddam  out  of 
Kuwait.  I  know  of  no  facts  to  warrant 
such  a  judgment.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  known  to  be  plenty  of  leakage 
in    the    sanctions    sieve — and    even    if 
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leakage  were  stopped,  best  evidence  Is 
that  It  could  take  2  to  3  years  to  have 
a  decisive  impact  on  Saddam's  military 
capabilities. 

Earlier  this  week  in  Egypt  several  of 
us  met  with  President  Hosnl 
Mubarek — a  courageous  leader  who  is 
takintf  a  lot  of  heat  for  his  support  of 
the  world  coalition.  I  asked  him  why. 
and  he  said  to  me  with  the  utmost  con- 
viction "Its  a  matter  of  principle  " 

Mr  Speaker  this  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple And  it's  the  most  important  one 
we  can  stand  for  The  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong 

If  this  Congress  requires  delay,  our 
position  deteriorates.  If  we  delay,  Sad- 
dam will  hibernate  and  come  out 
stronger  in  the  spring.  If  we  delay  we 
risk  the  potential,  if  not  the  likeli- 
hood, for  more  casualties.  Mr.  Speaker, 
delay  could  mean  defeat. 

Do  we  care?  Does  it  matter  if  we  ab- 
dicate our  world  leadership  role?  I 
think  it  does— and  I  think  Americans, 
deep  in  their  hearts,  think  so  too. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of  the  bipar- 
tisan resolution  we  have  before  us 
would  tie  this  Nation's  hands  and  re- 
move the  military  option.  Passage  of 
Solarz-Michel  preserves  both  the  sanc- 
tions option  and  the  military  option. 
Why  shouldn't  we  use  all  the  tools  at 
our  disposal''  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  our  President  and  support  our 
troops— it's  been  said  many  times  here 
today  and  I  believe  it's  true— we  still 
have  one  last,  best  hope  remaining  for 
peace.  I  urge  that  we  take  It  by  voting 
for  Solarz-Mlchel. 

D  2210 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak 
er.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

There  is  no  disagreement  whether 
Saddam  Hussein  is  a  deadly  threat  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  chal- 
lenges the  stability  of  a  new  world 
order.  Iraq  is  an  aggressor,  and  its  con- 
quest and  pillage  of  Kuwait  cannot 
stand. 

There  is  no  disagreement  that  the 
United  States  has  vital  interests  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  that  we  have  deep 
commitments  to  our  allies  who  are 
threatened  by  Hussein's  aggression. 

There  should  be  no  disagreement 
about  our  responsibilities.  The  world 
community  Is  joined  together  to  force 
Irai]  from  Kuwait  We  are  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  If  not  us,  then  who  will 
stand  up  to  Hussein"' 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  watch  this  Congress  to  see  what 
step  we  will  take.  What  we  are  to  de- 
cide in  this  debate  is  whether  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand  or  to 
undermine  his  policies. 

No  one  wants  our  Nation  to  go  to 
war  I  believe  the  best  hope  to  avoid 
that  calamity,  the  best  hope  for  peace 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  best  hope  for 
the  security  of  our  allies  and  our  own 


economic  and  military  Interests  in  the 
region  is  for  the  Congress  to  stand  firm 
with  the  President  and  virtually  the 
entire  international  community  To 
avoid  this  decision  now.  to  rely  too 
much  on  sanctions  will  only  undermine 
our  policies  and  embolden  our  enemy. 
The  costs  for  America  will  only  in- 
crease. 

During  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
President  John  F  Kennedy  said: 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  no  one  doubt  that 
this  Is  a  difficult  and  dansrerous  effort  on 
which  we  have  set  out.  No  one  can  foresee 
precisely  what  course  It  will  take,  but  the 
greatest  danger  of  all  would  be  to  do  noth- 
ing. The  1930's  taught  us  a  clear  lesson:  ag- 
gressive conduct.  If  allowed  to  go  unchecked 
and  unchallenged,  ultimately  leads  to  war 

John  Kennedy  was  a  cold  warrior, 
and  that  was  a  different  time.  But  to- 
night the  issue  is  the  same.  The  best 
course  of  action  for  this  Congress  to 
take,  the  best  hop)e  for  peace  is  to  show 
our  resolve  and  support  this  resolution 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr 
Olin). 

Mr  OLIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  we  are  having 
today  IS  critically  important  It's  critical  (or  two 
reasons  First,  it  will  (xjfmit  the  House  to  de- 
bate and  to  vole  on  wtiether  or  not  we  interxj 
to  carry  out  our  constitutional  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  determine  whether  or  not  this  Nation  is 
to  go  to  war  And  second,  it  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity tor  the  President  to  hear  open  dis- 
cussion of  his  strategies,  culminating  in  a  se- 
ries ot  voles  which  should  give  him  a  good 
reading  on  the  degree  of  support  he  has  for 
what  he  is  doing 

I'm  sure  most  of  us  agree  that  m  the  matter 
of  going  to  war  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  must  agree  or  we  don't  go  I  intend 
to  support  the  Durbm-Bennetl  resolution  to  re- 
confirm our  duty  arid  obligation  to  declare  or 
not  declare  war 

Now,  on  the  issue  of  strategy  and  policy 
Following  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  I  fully 
supported  the  President's  prompt  action  lo  put 
forces  in  place  and  arrange  for  wide  multi- 
national support  to  slop  further  aggression 
This  etlort  was  eminently  successful  and  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  Presidents  skill  and  deter 
mination  The  blockade  and  sanctions  estat>- 
lished  have  been  unusually  eHeclive  and,  as 
we  all  know,  they  have  resulted  in  furttier  ag- 
gression being  deterred,  the  release  of  all  the 
hostages,  the  restoration  of  adequate  oil  sup- 
plies and  severe  economic  pxessure  on  Iraq 
Iraq  may  be  able  to  teed  itself  txit  it  certainly 
canrKil  keep  its  technical  military  and  industrial 
equipment  going  lor  long  without  imported  re- 
placement parts  and  the  help  of  skilled  techni- 
cians who  are  no  longer  there 

The  sanctions  have  been  a  success  and  as 
time  passes  they  will  be  a  further  success  I 
was  surprised  on  November  8  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  decision  to  double  our 
military  force 

He  then  announced  ttiat  sanctions  were  not 
worVing.  He  laid  down  an  ultimatum  to  Iraq 


and  arranged  tor  a  U  N    resolution  setting  a 
drop  dead  date 

In  Decemt)er,  the  President  said  he  woukj 
try  to  arrange  talks,  but  to  my  knowledge  there 
have  actually  been  no  real  dip>k)matic  efforts  to 
develop  a  solution  to  our  problem,  other  than 
all-out  war  The  meeting  this  week  between 
Secretary  Baker  and  Tanq  Aziz  was  merely  a 
statement  of  positions  This  coukj  have  been 
the  tjeginning  of  a  negotiation  had  it  occurred 
months  ago.  but  it  didn't  I  can  only  guess  that 
the  President  concluded  that  negotiation  would 
work  totally  to  our  disadvantage,  so  he  de- 
cided to  have  none  at  all 

So  here  we  are  The  President  has  asked 
us  to  approve  going  lo  war,  to  give  him  full  de- 
cision authority  Secretary  Baker  has  said  that 
our  goal  is  to  drive  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait 
/i/r>en  that  is  done,  tie  said,  we  will  have  won 
When  asked  what  he  thought  the  situation 
would  be  m  the  Persian  Gull  after  we  fiad  won 
the  war,  he  said,  well  there  are  some  other 
p)roblems  we  will  have  to  deal  with  but  we'll 
get  into  those  after  ttie  war  is  over 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you  I  am 
worried  and  I  do  not  like  what  I  see  I  know 
thai  Iraq  is  going  to  try  to  attack  Israel  if  we 
attack  Iraq  Israel  will  fight  tack  I  know  that 
the  Arab  countries  want  to  push  Israel  into  the 
sea.  I  know  that  there  must  someday  be  a  so- 
lution to  the  Palestinian  problem,  Ihe  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  for  there  to  be  C)eace  in  the 
region 

I  think  we  have  two  obiectives  m  this  situa- 
tion One  IS  lo  be  sure  Saddam  Hussein  gets 
out  of  Kuwait  an<i  does  not  continue  to  be  a 
threat  to  others  in  the  area  The  second,  and 
of  equal  importance,  is  to  find  a  way  to  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  ttie  region  A  war  can 
certainly  get  Saddam  out  of  Kuwart  and  de- 
stroy his  military  strength  But  where  will  a  war 
leave  us  on  the  larger  problem  of  peace  and 
stability  and  on  our  desire  lo  help  Israel  be  a 
successful  nation  that  can  live  at  peace  with 
Its  Arab  neighbors 

I  do  not,  in  my  heart,  believe  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  being  better  oH  on  the  broader 
issue  by  attacking  at  this  time  On  regional 
stability,  I  don't  think  we  are  even  close  to 
agreement  with  anyone  on  a  reasonat)le  solu- 
tion Some  will  say  we  don't  care  Let's  de- 
stroy Iraq  and  at  least  we  will  have  one  less 
enemy  Regardless  of  what  else  happens  we 
will  be  better  oft 

Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  I  do  not  think  we 
should  go  to  war  until  we  have  a  tietter  fix  on 
how  we  are  going  to  end  the  war  We  need  to 
have  some  basis  tor  how  we  are  going  to  ap- 
proach the  larger  problems  We  need  to  tie 
sure  we  understand  and  agree  on  wtiat  our 
real  obfectives  are 

I  have  ttie  feeling  were  being  driven  to  war 
It  IS  almost  like  a  self-fulfilling  prophesy  It's 
t)ecoming  a  matter  of  patriotism  and  flag-wav- 
ing It  wouW  be  great  to  support  the  President, 
have  a  quick  war,  get  ttie  troops  back  home 
again,  be  proud  of  wttat  we  did  and  tie  at 
peace  with  the  wortd  But  my  inner  mind  and 
my  conscience  tell  me  it  is  not  going  to  be  that 
way  Our  true  goals  are  not  clear,  our  plans 
are  not  complete,  we  will  not  control  our  des- 
tiny once  the  war  starts,  we  have  not  as- 
sessed all  ttie  nsks.  ttie  cost  will  be  great  in 
lives  and  money  and  we  tiave  no  assurance 
we  will  not  have  ctiaos  as  a  result. 


I  was  at  ttie  breaktast  meeting  with  the 
President  this  morning.  Many  ol  these  issues 
were  brought  up  and  I  found  no  comlort  in  ttie 
President's  answers.  It  is  not  at  all  dear  how 
we  can  come  out  of  a  war  without  having 
greater  problems  ttian  we  have  now. 

I  will  tie  supporting  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution  to  stay  the  course,  tighten  the  sanc- 
tions, get  some  meaningful  talks  going  and  lay 
plans  for  after  the  war.  Then,  if  we  are  ready, 
if  there  truly  is  no  other  alternative  and  we 
know  where  we  are  going,  let  us  approve  a 
Presidential  request  to  declare  war  and  have 
a  war  that  we  are  more  sure  we  will  tie  proud 
of. 

I  urge  the  members  to  vote  for  Hamilton- 
Gephardt.  It  is  a  harder  way  but  it  is  surer. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Gephardt  amendment 

Mr  Speaker,  the  issue  of  war  and  peace  is 
dominant  on  the  mind  of  every  American 
today  I  have  |ust  completed  a  senes  ot  10 
town  meetings  in  communities  large  and  small 
throughout  my  State  of  South  Dakota.  Each 
meeting  was  attended  by  overflow,  standing- 
room  only  crowds  with  ttieir  interest  focused 
exclusively  on  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion and  America's  proper  role  in  the  inter- 
national order  of  this  new  post-cold  war  era. 

Several  points  were  made  abundantly  clear 
at  ttiese  meetings:  That  our  views  on  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  differ  greatly,  but  we  are 
united  in  support  of  those  courageous  men 
and  women  in  uniform  who  serve  our  Nation 
at  great  risk  to  themselves  and  ttieir  families: 
that  while  our  views  differ,  we  are  united  in 
our  commitment  to  America  and  one  position 
IS  not  sometx)w  more  loyal  or  patriotic  than 
another;  that  while  our  views  differ,  we  are 
united  in  our  condemnation  of  Iraq's  invasion 
Of  Kuwait  and  appalled  at  the  twutality  that  has 
and  is  taking  place  ttiere. 

But  ttie  decision  to  commence  an  offensive 
war  IS  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  of  all  de- 
cisions made  by  any  nation — clearly,  for  the 
preservation  of  American  liberty  and  our  most 
chenshed  nghts.  South  Dakotans  will  lay  down 
their  very  lives  and  lives  of  their  children.  Our 
contntxitions  to  past  war  efforts  have  been  inv 
mense,  and  we  view  those  sacrifices  with  pa- 
tnotc  pnde. 

But  as  I  travel  my  State  of  South  Dakota, 
visiting  the  town  meetings,  the  church  base- 
nnent  hot-dish  suppers,  the  high  school  grad- 
uations, it  I  am  to  embrace  the  widow  ol  a  Na- 
tional Guardsman,  or  hokj  the  hand  of  a  re- 
servists orphan,  I  need  to  tie  abte  to  look  that 
person  in  the  eye  and  tell  them  that  their  loved 
one's  death  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve Amenca's  liberty,  and  that  there  were  no 
other  alternatives. 

My  constituents  have  been  telling  me  over- 
wfielmingly.  and  I  deepJy  believe,  that  the  is- 
sues at  stake  in  the  Middle  East  today  simply 
do  not  rise  to  such  magnitude  to  justify  what 
will  tie  an  almost  exclusive  sacrifk»  for  Amer- 
ican families — at  least  not  until  all  other  op- 
tkxis  have  been  exhausted. 

Immediately  foltowing  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwart,  out  Government  put  a  stop  to  furttier 


Iraqi  aggresswn  into  Saudi  AratJia — ttiat  tias 
been  accomplished,  ttie  border  aggression  of 
Iraq  has  been  stopped  in  its  tracks.  Is  it  worth 
the  bkxxj  of  thousands  of  our  finest  young 
people — is  it  worth  the  tiillions  from  our  treas- 
ury— billions  whk;h  couW  so  much  tietter  be 
put  to  use  for  tlie  benefit  of  our  own  people, 
is  It  worth  what  will  with  virtual  certainty  be  the 
generations-long  American  military  presence 
in  the  Middle  Eastern  deserts,  all  this  to  re- 
move Iraq  from  Kuwait  this  month  rather  than 
this  year? 

Iraq  is  unique  in  its  vulnerability  to  multi- 
national sanctions — ttie  embargo  has  cut  off 
neariy  100  percent  ot  its  exports.  Including  oil, 
and  90  percent  of  its  imports.  Iraq's  GNP  has 
already  been  reduced  by  an  estimated  50  per- 
cent, and  economists  predict  it  will  decline  by 
70  percent  as  Iraq's  economy  and  military  ma- 
chine IS  beggared. 

The  current  sarKtions  are  truly  international 
in  nature — immediate  war,  however,  will  Amer- 
icanize the  conflict  in  an  unmistakable  man- 
ner. The  Wall  Street  Joumal  recently  quoted  a 
top  Arab  diplomat  as  chuckling  that  he  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  send  his  teenaged  son  to  fight 
over  Kuwait,  but  why  should  he,  when  ttieir 
American  slaves  will  do  all  the  dying  for 
them — and  tragically,  he  assessed  the  current 
situation  all  too  well. 

CIA  Director  William  Webster  has  noted  that 
Iraq's  military  capability  erodes  each  month 
that  goes  by,  due  to  the  shortage  of  spare 
parts,  munitions,  and  equipment  breakdowns 
brought  about  by  the  international  trade  em- 
bargo, an  embargo  which  serves  to  thwart 
Iraq's  high  tech  and  nuclear  weapon  develop- 
ment as  well. 

There  is.  o<  course,  a  possibility  that  military 
action  now  may  be  quick  and  decisive;  but 
there  is  also  the  much  greater  possibility  that 
a  region-wide  war.  including  the  unknown  con- 
sequence ol  an  Israeli  presence,  will  occur. 
Our  strategy  cannot  tie  premised  on  the  notion 
that  immediate  use  of  the  military  option  will 
result  in  a  quick,  and  for  us,  a  largely  Wood- 
less, solution.  Even  after  an  American  military 
"victory,"  the  aftermath  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
need  (or  a  huge  American  military  presence 
for  generations.  Given  the  reaction  of  Islamic 
governments  to  large  numbers  of  deaths  at 
the  hands  of  Chnslian  and  Jewish  forces,  the 
certain  tenonsm,  and  the  fanaticism  that  is 
likely  to  be  unleashed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  region  which  will  be  made  safer  and  more 
stable  as  a  consequence  of  this  war.  This  is 
truly  a  moment  in  time  which  requires  ot  us 
the  courage  of  patience. 

The  wortd  which  watches  us  today  should 
understand  that  polcy  making  in  a  democracy 
is  not  a  neat,  siniple  process.  Debate  is  some- 
times loud  and  rancorous,  and  may  give  the 
inrpression  of  divisiveness.  But  in  a  democ- 
racy, putilic  debate  is  essential — it  is  a  mani- 
festation of  our  Nation's  strength,  and  not  of 
weakness. 

Saddam  Hussein,  you  should  not  misread 
this  debate.  Our  people,  our  PreskJent,  and 
our  elected  officials,  Reputilican  and  Demo- 
crat, are  absolutely  united  that  you  must  leave 
Kuwart— we  differ  here  today  only  on  wtiether 
to  accomplish  this  end  by  crushing  your  econ- 
omy and  military  capability  over  time  through 
worid-wide  sanctions,  or  to  do  so  through  an 
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immediate  military  effort.  Your  failure  to  leave 
Kuwart  will  desti-oy  your  nation  erttier  way. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  VisCLOSiTi']. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
tonight  to  endorse  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution  as  we  debate  our  fu- 
ture, a  unique  opportunity  in  history 
in  matters  of  life  and  death 

The  future  is  about  our  country,  the 
world  community  and  the  21st  century 
and  how  the  world  community  will  re- 
solve conflict.  It  is  also  about  the  fu- 
ture of  young  people,  young  people 
throughout  the  world,  particularly 
those  in  the  desert,  those  whom  I  will 
nominate  next  Tuesday  morning  to  at- 
tend the  U.S.  military  academies,  and 
those  who  are  yet  to  be  born. 

It  is  a  debate  about  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity in  history.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  the  world  order.  There  is  in- 
creased democratization  throughout 
the  world. 

Setting  aside  the  immediate  crisis  at 
hand,  the  world  today  is  safer  than  it 
was  2  years  ago.  but  obviously  much 
less  stable  and  much  less  predictable. 
However,  in  the  immediate  future  at 
hand,  the  world  community  has  come 
together.  They  have  come  together  to 
indicate  that  they  will  not  tolerate  ag- 
gression, that  they  will  contain  and  os- 
tracize those  who  do  not  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  human  fashion 

But  ultimately  we  must  resolve  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  ail  have 
the  strength  of  patience  to  persevere  in 
concerted  diplomatic  and  economic  ef- 
forts until  all  options  are  exhausted  be- 
fore military  action  is  taken. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  this  week.  I 
held  a  town  forum  in  Gary.  IN.  and  one 
of  the  73  speakers  was  Father  Charles 
Kniblik  He  spoke  briefly  but  elo- 
quently. Father  Kniblik  indicated 
Wednesday  evening  that  Congress  had 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  educate 
the  youth  of  our  country  and  the 
world,  to  educate  them  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  aggression,  that  we  will 
not  tolerate  violence,  but  we  will  deal 
with  those  transgressions  through  the 
strength  of  our  convictions  to  the  last 
degree,  and  only  then  exercise  the  mili- 
tary option.  The  siege  of  Richmond 
lasted  for  a  year.  Sanctions  against 
South  Africa  have  not  worked  over- 
night. We  have  been  patient  in  contain- 
ing communism  since  1945  The  free 
world  has  stood  fast  in  Korea  since 
1953. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  talking  about 
waiting  decades  to  have  the  removal  of 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait.  How- 
ever, just  as  clearly,  we  should  not 
have  ever  anticipated  the  sanctions 
would  work  in  simply  5  months. 

Clearly,  the  answer  is  sanctions  must 
be  given  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
work. 

Finally,  we  are  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  life  and  death.  I  have  a  son. 
John.  3  years  old.  and  a  son.  Tim.  10 
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months  old  It  is  obviously  an  aca- 
demic question  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  lives  are  at  stake  tonight,  but  I 
do  ask  myself:  Is  it  worth  their  lives? 
Is  it  worth  the  lives  of  anyone  else's 
children  to  protect  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States  as  dictated  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  Hussein  has  to 
be  out  of  Kuwait  by  mldniRht.  next 
Tuesday''  I  think  the  answer  in  terms 
of  our  children's  lives  and  our  vital  in- 
terests is  next  Tuesday  night  is  not  the 
time. 

Let  us  stand  firm.  Let  us  stand  reso- 
lute. Let  us  see  this  crisis  throu^rh  to 
the  end,  but  let  us  grlve  every  chance  of 
peace  to  prevail 

Mr  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  frentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  COUGHLIN). 

Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
come  before  the  House  today  focused 
on  matters  of  utmost  lirravlty.  the 
unprovoked  invasion,  occupiation,  and 
plunder  of  Kuwait  by  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  the  appropriate  American  re- 
sponse. 

President  Bush  has  asked  Congress  to 
Indicate  support  for  the  12  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  that  have 
passed  to  date,  including  resolution  678 
(1990).  authorizing  the  use  of  force  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  should  all  else  fail 

It  Is  time  now  to  put  partisanship 
aside  and  endorse  the  U.N.  resolutions 
on  a  broad  bipartisan  basis. 

The  U.N.  resolutions,  after  all,  have 
been  supported  by  practically  every 
other  nation  In  the  world — a  very  dis- 
parate group  which  came  together  to 
oppose  the  bestial  abuse  that  Saddam 
Hussein  has  inflicted  on  Kuwait 

What  is  at  stake**  World  order  in  the 
post-cold-war  world  is  at  stake  Pre- 
venting the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
use  of  naked  aggression  and  plunder  is 
at  stake. 

It  is  not  the  price  of  oil  about  which 
we  are  concerned;  if  that  were  the  case, 
we  would  have  waged  war  on  OPEC  a 
long  time  ago.  Rather,  it  is  the  control 
over  the  world's  economy  that  would 
come  if  Saddam  Hussein  should  emerge 
as  the  dominant  leader  of  the  Arab 
world,  with  influence  over  half  of  the 
world's  proven  oil  reserves. 

It  is  domination  of  the  Arab  world 
and  the  Middle  F^ast  by  a  leader  who 
has  launched  two  wars  in  less  than  a 
decade,  who  has  shown  no  compunction 
about  using  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  and  whose  arsenal  may  soon 
include  nuclear  weapons-  that  is  at 
stake 

Only  If  the  United  Nations  effort  is 
successful  is  there  any  hope  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Why  not  wait  longer  before  endorsing 
the  UN  resolution  on  force,  waiting 
for  economic  sanctions  to  take  a  toll 
on  Iracj''  We  should  not  wait  precisely 
so  that  L'.S.  commanders  and  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  can  move  in  a  way  and 
at  a  time  that  maximizes  the  chance  of 


success  and  minimizes  the  risk  to  U.S. 
servicemen  and  servicewomen. 

Calling  for  further  action  by  Con- 
gress or  setting  additional  future  dead- 
lines only  allows  Saddam  Hussein  to 
stand  down  his  forces  to  conserve  valu- 
able resources — to  limit  his  military 
exercises,  to  reduce  the  readiness  lev- 
els of  his  armed  forces,  and  to  mini- 
mize the  damage  that  sanctions  would 
impose  on  his  ability  to  fight.  The  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Chairman  Aspin.  has  just  con- 
cluded that  "even  if  sanctions  continue 
to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  6  to  12 
months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat 
from  Kuwait  or  cause  regime- threaten- 
ing popular  discontent  in  Iraq.  " 

Further  delays  also  would  deny  U.N. 
and  U.S.  forces  the  ability  to  select  the 
optimal  time  for  any  action— an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  light  of  the  fact 
that.  6  months  from  now.  daytime  tem- 
peratures in  the  desert  will  likely  ex- 
ceed 140  degrees,  rendering  the  use  of 
force  virtually  impossible.  Delay  is  the 
fatal  opiate  of  the  faint-hearted. 

Moreover,  a  protracted  stalemate 
may  not  only  increase  the  costs  of  po- 
tential conflict,  but  entails  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  difficult  economic  sac- 
rifice imposed  on  our  National  Guards- 
men and  Reservists  who  have  been 
called  to  active  duty.  These  individuals 
and  their  families  have  been  forced,  in 
some  cases  for  6  months  now.  to  make 
due  on  military  salaries.  For  reserve 
military  people  who  have  already  set- 
tled into  civilian  life,  replete  with 
house  pa.yments  and  other  obligations, 
this  is  an  entirely  untenable  economic 
situation  Beyond  this,  the  size  of  the 
current  United  States  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  precludes  an  effective  ro- 
tation of  forces  without  reinstituting 
the  draft — a  step  that  I  would  oppose. 

As    Republican    Leader    Bob    Michel 

has   noted  so   well.   "Patience   at  any 

price  is  not  a  policy,  it  is  a  cop-out  "  In 

words  attributed  to  Robert  V   Kennedy. 

"If  not  us.  whom?  If  not  now.  when''" 

Why  not  simply  negotiate  more^ 
President  Bush  has  taken  every  step 
possible  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  and  has 
vowed  to  continue  to  do  so.  I  believe 
him. 

President  Bush  knows  the  horrors  of 
war.  I  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  and  know  its  trau- 
ma. I  have  a  son  flying  P"  A-18  fighter 
bombers  in  the  Marine  Corps  today, 
and  I  am  quite  aware  that  duty  may 
call  him  to  fight. 

The  United  States  has  supported  ne- 
gotiation of  the  disputes  between  Ini<j 
and  Kuwait  once  Iraq's  occupying 
forces  are  withdrawn  To  negotiate  as  a 
condition  of  withdrawal,  however, 
would  be  to  reward  aggression. 

This  is  not  a  declaration  of  war  The 
resolution  before  us  today  provides  the 
Commander  in  Chief  with  the  author- 
ity to  use  such  measures  as  he  may  see 


fit.  including  the  use  of  force.  I  believe 
It  is  important  to  recognize,  if  it  comes 
to  the  point  of  pursuing  military  force, 
that  our  Nation  will  be  .seeking  not  the 
unconditional  .surrender  of  the  Iraqi 
Government,  but  rather  a  reversal  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  pillaging  of  Kuwait 

This  is  an  important  distinction.  In 
my  view.  Our  mission  is  not  the  de- 
struction or  occur>ation  of  Iraq,  but 
rather,  participation  in  an  inter- 
national effort  to  achieve  the  salvation 
of  Kuwait.  Such  fighting  as  may  occur 
in  or  over  Iraq  will  be  carried  out  with 
the  goal  of  rescuing  Kuwait  from  a  bru- 
tal occupation  and  limiting  Saddam 
Hussein's  ability  to  strike  at  us  and 
our  allies.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Iraqi  people 

Nor  does  endorsing  the  UN  resolu- 
tions mean  we  will  engage  in  conflict 
on  January  15  It  means  that  we  have 
an  additional  option  as  of  that  date. 
And.  if  Saddam  Hussein  is  p)er8uaded  of 
our  unity  in  this  regard,  it  is  the  last 
best  hope  for  peace. 

We  cannot  have  535  Commanders  In 
Chief  or  Secretaries  of  State  or  De- 
fense. Congress  cannot  micromanage 
military  operations.  We  have  only  one 
President  at  a  time 

That  President  has  vowed  to  take, 
and  has  taken,  every  step  possible  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  Nobody — 
not  me,  not  any  of  my  colleagues,  and 
most  of  all.  not  the  President-  wants  a 
military  conflict.  But  all  are  agreed 
that  Saddam  Hussein  must  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  This  Congress  should 
give  the  President  the  ability  to  use  all 
necessary  means  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. 

D  2220 

Mr  ANDRFAVS  of  Texas  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3'v  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr  CLEMENT] 

Mr.  CLEMENT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Solarz-Mlchel  resolution. 
This  is  one  of  the  most,  or  probably  the 
most  difficult  decision  I  have  ever  had 
to  make  in  my  life,  of  all  the  Jobs  and 
positions  I  have  held,  of  all  the  deci- 
sions that  I  have  made  I  do  not  know 
of  any  that  are  more  soul  searching 
than  to  make  this  decision  that  we  are 
ultimately  going  to  make  very  soon 

I  want  to  now  direct  my  remarks  to 
Saddam  Hussein.  I  know  Saddam  Hus- 
sein watches  CNN. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
OBEY)  The  chair  should  point  out 
under  the  rules  the  gentleman  must  di- 
rect his  remarks  to  the  Chair. 

Mr  CLEMENT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
address  my  remarks  to  the  Chair  How- 
ever. I  also  know  that  Saddam  Hussein 
listens  to  CNN  I  want  him  to  hear  ev- 
erything that  I  have  to  say  because 
today  with  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
had    the    opportunity     to    meet    with 


President  Bush,  and  It  came  accross  to 
me  and  many  of  my  other  colleagues 
very  clearly  that  President  Bush  has 
every  intention  toward  moving  toward 
military  action  after  January  15.  He 
made  that  very  direct  today. 

However.  Saddam,  it  is  not  too  late, 
whether  you  work  with  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  So- 
viet Union.  France,  or  any  other 
intermediary  country,  it  is  critically 
important  that  you  send  some  type  of 
message  to  the  world  that  you  want 
p)eace. 

I  sent  a  member  of  my  staff  to  Iraq  6 
months  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. His  trip  was  paid  for  by  the  Arab 
.American  Affairs  Council  and  not  the 
.American  taxpayers.  My  staff  member 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  all  over 
Iraq.  When  he  went  to  the  ruins  there 
at  Babylon,  there  are  some  engravings 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  we  all  read 
about  in  the  Bible,  that  ruler  of  the 
then  known  world  at  that  particular 
time.  In  the  engravings,  it  says  "This 
is  the  beginning  of  my  kingdom."  But 
right  next  to  that  stone  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  also  a  stone  of  Saddam. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
visit  with  the  emir  and  members  of  the 
royal  family  recently  The  emir  told 
me.  referring  to  Saddam  Hussein,  that 
"You  are  not  a  21st  century  man.  that 
you  don't  think  as  we  think,  and  you 
cannot  be  trusted."  Well.  Saddam,  this 
is  a  different  world.  The  cold  war  is 
over.  The  new  world  order  is  taking 
shar>e. 

Your  people  have  suffered  enough. 
Your  people  deserve  a  future.  You  have 
the  power  to  change  the  world  by  an- 
nouncing your  intentions  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  Saddam,  you  can  work 
with  the  United  Nations  to  accomplish 
that  objective  It  is  not  too  late,  but 
the  clock  is  ticking 

Let  Memberrs  rise  above  hatred  and 
mistrust,  and  let  Members  also  support 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

We  have  all  been  critical  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  in  the  past,  but  they  have 
made  a  bold  move  now.  Let  Members 
stand  by  the  United  Nations,  and  let 
everyone  have  peace. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
mind all  .Members  that  under  the  rules, 
they  must  direct  their  remarks  to  the 
Chair  and  not  others  in  the  second  per- 
son. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  on  the 
thoughtfulness  and  eloquence  of  this 
debate.  Their  comments  have  brought 
into  sharp  focus  the  critical  issues  fac- 
ing Congress,  our  country,  and  the  en- 
tire world. 

I  am  particularly  sympathetic  to  our 
freshman  colleagues  who  must  cast  as 
one  of  their  first  votes  in  Congress  a 


vote  that  will  help  determine  whether 
to  send  American  troops  into  battle.  I 
know  how  difficult  their  ix)sition  is:  as 
a  freshman  Congressman  I  was  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution in  1964.  That  resolution  was 
adopted  in  support  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson's  decision  to  respond  to  an  at- 
tack on  American  troops,  and  I  believe 
If  we  were  attacked  in  a  similar  man- 
ner today.  Congress  would  again  re- 
spond with  similar  support.  However, 
this  situation  is  different. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
strongly  supported  President  Bush 
when  he  sent  American  forces  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  oppose  Iraqi  aggression 
and  prevent  an  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia. 
We  supported  the  President  when  he 
deployed  U.S.  troops  and  applauded  his 
ability  to  assemble  a  broad  coalition  of 
nations,  including  many  Arab  nations, 
in  opposition  to  the  aggression  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  The  debate  in  which  Con- 
gress is  now  engaged  does  not  indicate 
opposition  to  what  President  George 
Bush  has  done.  This  debate  is  not 
whether  we  support  the  President.  The 
question  is  when  we  start  offensive  ac- 
tion. 

However,  events  have  reached  a  criti- 
cal turning  point  which  requires  Con- 
gress to  consider  whether  to  authorize 
.American  armed  forces  to  be  used  in  an 
offensive  military  action  to  implement 
the  U.N.  resolution  and  force  Iraq  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait.  Congress  is 
asked  to  ratify  a  shift  from  diplomatic 
efforts  to  resolve  this  crisis  to  military 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  we  should  support  the  President's 
use  of  military  force  to  continue  to  en- 
force economic  sanctions  and  to  sur>- 
port  and  defend  American  personnel 
stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  However, 
I  also  believe  that  a  little  more  time  is 
needed  to  pursue  the  last  hopes  for  a 
peaceful  diplomatic  resolution  to  this 
crisis.  At  this  point.  I  favor  the  use  of 
military  force  as  embodied  in  the  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution,  primarily 
to  gain  a  little  time. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  rely  indefinitely  on  economic  sanc- 
tions alone  for  6  months  or  a  year  in 
hopes  of  resolving  this  situation.  Con- 
tinuing the  sanctions  that  long  as  the 
sole  means  of  bringing  this  crisis  to  a 
conclusion  in  the  timeframe  is  not  re- 
alistic, and  you  and  I  know  that  the 
President  will  not  accept  that  ap- 
proach. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  come  back  to  Congress 
with  a  finding  that  all  alternatives 
have  been  exhausted  and  seek  final  ap- 
proval to  use  offfensive  force.  This  res- 
olution does  not  tie  the  President's 
hands,  but  gives  him  the  flexibility  I 
believe  he  and  other  world  leaders  need 
to  continue  to  seek  peaceful  solutions. 
If  all  possibilities  are  exhausted  and  no 
peaceful  answer  is  found.  I  think  Con- 


gress will  and  should  at  that  time  sup- 
port the  President's  request  for  offen- 
sive military  capability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  hope  that 
January  15  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
deadline  for  U.S.  mllitaxj'  action,  but 
that  2  or  3  additional  weeks — or  some 
reasonable  time — should  be  used  to  ex- 
plore all  remaining  options  that  might 
lead  to  a  negotiated  solution  I  admit 
that  there  may  be  little  hope  that  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  can  be  reached, 
but  I  call  upon  all  parties  to  this  crisis 
to  take  this  extra  time  to  intensify 
their  search. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  continue  to  ex- 
plore any  new  possibility  of  peacefully 
enforcing  its  resolution. 

1  call  upon  the  international  commu- 
nity of  nations  to  renew  their  efforts  to 
help  find  a  solution.  If  no  solution  Is 
found,  we  risk  a  global  conflict  in 
which  every  major  nation  in  the  world 
will  be  involved.  Those  nations  should 
help  to  find  a  solution,  and  should  be 
aggresive  in  that  search 

I  call  upon  our  Arab  allies  in  particu- 
lar to  join  in  a  new  clear  and  forceful 
plea  to  Saddam  Hussein  to  explore  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

And  I  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  remain  fiexible  and 
dedicate  a  little  more  time  to  the 
search  for  peace,  and  listen  to  any  fair 
and  reasonable  option  that  will  achieve 
our  objectives. 

Surely  there  is  some  way  m  this 
great  world  that  we  can  find  a  way  that 
this  bloodshed  can  be  prevented.  But  if 
we  authorize  offensive  military  action 
now.  I  fear  we  may  extinguish  that 
faint  hope.  A  little  more  time  is  need- 
ed. Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  precious  time. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
how  much  more  time?  When  he  says  a 
little  bit  more  time  is  needed,  how 
much  more  time  does  he  believe  will  be 
necessary? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  suggested  perhaps  2  or 
3  weeks,  a  time  that  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  President.  I  do  not  l)elieve 
you  could  go  on  for  6  months  or  a  year 
with  sanctions.  The  Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution  under  the  rule  allows 
the  President  to  come  back  at  any 
time. 

I  would  hope  we  would  take  another 
2  or  3  weeks  to  see  if  we  cannot  find 
some  solution  and  then  if  there  is  no 
solution  in  that  short  time,  then  I 
think  the  President  should  come  back 
and  ask  us.  and  I  think  the  Congress 
would  support  him. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  The  gentleman 
would  support  the  Solars  amendment 
in  3  weeks'  time? 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Yes;  that  would  be  my 
Intention.  That  approach,  or  something 
like  It 

Mr  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3'^  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker.  3  days  ago.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Middle  Eiast  and 
speak  to  the  troops  and  political  lead- 
ers. Let  me  say.  that  troop  moral  is 
high,  political  leaders  are  united,  and 
the  military  force  is  in  place 

Never,  in  recent  history  has  there 
been  an  international  coalition  like 
the  one  forged  to  oppose  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why. 
Since  August  2.  Saddam's  troops  have 
literally  raped  and  plundered  the 
peaceful  country  of  Kuwait. 

Yesterday.  I  received  Amnesty 
Internationals  report  of  the  human 
rights  violations  in  Kuwait  since  Au- 
gust 2,  1990.  No  Member  of  this  body 
should  vote  tomorrow  until  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  this  doc- 
ument. It  Is  shocking.  The  report  de- 
tails widespread  abuses  of  human 
rights  that  have  been  perp>etrated  by 
Iraqi  forces  following  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait. 

I,  respectfully,  request  that  pages  37- 
40  be  included  with  my  remao-ks  In  the 
Congressional  Rkcord.  These  pages 
describe  the  cruel  methods  of  torture 
practiced  by  Saddams  troops. 

The  members  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  recognized  that  permitting  the 
use  of  force  is  the  best  hope  of  peace- 
fully resolving  this  crisis.  Now  it  is  our 
turn. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  support 
the  U.N.s  resolution  which  permits  the 
use  of  force,  or  we  can  turn  our  backs 
on  world  opinion. 

I  agree  that  it  would  be  best  to  give 
sanctions  more  of  a  chance  to  work  if 
there  was  any  reasonable  possibility 
that  they  would  bring  an  Iraqi  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  No  one  looks  for- 
ward to  war  or  the  loss  of  life  an  armed 
conflict  would  inevitably  bring.  But, 
realistically  the  prospects  for  the  suc- 
cess of  sanctions  are  slim. 

Yesterday.  Congressman  Les  ASPIN, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
received  a  letter  from  CIA  Director 
William  Webster  regarding  sanctions. 
Judge  Webster  has  some  reliable  things 
to  say  about  the  difficully  of  relying 
upon  economic  sanctions.  He  says; 

Kven  If  sanctions  continue  to  be  enforced 
for  an  additional  6  to  12  months,  economic 
hardship  alone  Is  unlikely  to  compel  Saddam 
to  retre.at  from  Kuwait. 

Also,  when  you  consider  that  this  is  a 
man  who  dropped  chemical  weapons  on 
his  own  people,  and  fought  a  bloody 
war  with  Iran  for  8  years  it  is  obvious 
he  is  unconcerned  about  the  discomfort 
economic  sanctions  may  bring. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  lime  I  would 
like  to  submit  Judge  Webster's  letter 
for  the  REaiRD  and  to  be  Included  with 
my  remarks 


I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution  is  our  best  op- 
tion for  long-term  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  This  measure  has 
the  support  of  world  opinion.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  acted,  now  it  is  our 
turn.  Do  we  turn  our  backs?  For  the 
sake  of  a  lasting  world  peace  I  hope 
not 

Mr  Speaker,  the  axtlcles  referred  to 
are  as  follows: 

CENTRAL  Intelligence  Agency. 
Washington.  DC.  10  January  1991. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  9,  1991,  In  which  you 
ask  for  an  updated  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  sanctions  on  Iraq  and  on  the  policies  of 
Saddam  Hussein  subsequent  to  my  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  In  December. 
In  that  testimony,  as  you  accurately  noted, 
I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effective 
technically  and  that  they  were  beinK  felt 
economically  and  eventually  would  be  felt 
militarily  In  some  areas.  I  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  in  Saddam  Hussein's  be- 
havior and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  if  they  would  force  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

You  now  ask  me  to:  (1)  address  the  impact 
of  the  sanctions  on  the  economy  and  popu- 
lace of  Iraq  and  on  the  operational  effective- 
ness of  Its  military  If  lea  In  place  for  an- 
other six  to  12  months;  (2)  address  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Iraq's  defensive  abilities  might 
be  affected  by  the  sanctions  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  having  additional  time  to  prepare  on 
the  other  If  sanctions  are  allowed  to  work 
for  another  six  to  12  months;  and  (3i  address 
the  likelihood  that  sanctions,  again  If  left  In 
place  for  another  six  to  12  months,  could  In- 
duce Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

UN  sanctions  have  shut  off  nearly  all 
Iraq's  trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened Its  economy,  but  disruptions  In  most 
sectors  are  not  serious  yet.  The  Impact  of 
sanctions  has  varied  by  sector  The  most  se- 
rious Impact  so  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
steps  to  conserve  or  raise  even  small 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange.  For  the  popu- 
lace, the  most  serious  Impact  has  been  Infla- 
tion. 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  Is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  six 
to  twelve  months  even  if  effective  sanctions 
can  be  maintained  This  Is  especially  true  if 
Iraq  does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is 
likely  during  this  period  Iraq's  Infantry  and 
artillery  forces—  the  key  elements  of  Iraq's 
Initial  defense— probably  would  not  suffer 
significantly  as  a  result  of  sanctions.  Iraq 
can  easily  maintain  the  relatively  simple  So- 
viet-style weaponry  of  its  Infantry  and  artil- 
lery units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of 
the  ammunition  for  these  forces  domesti- 
cally Moreover,  these  forces  will  have  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce 
their  fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border, 
thereby  increasing  their  defensive  strength. 
Iraq's  armored  and  mechanized  forces  will  be 
degraded  somewhat  from  continued  sanc- 
tions The  number  of  inoperable  Iraqi  ar- 
mored and  other  vehicles  will  grow  gradually 
and  the  readiness  of  their  crews  will  decline 
as  Baghdad  Is  forced  to  curb  Its  training  ac- 
tivities Iraq  has  large  stocks  of  spare  parts 
and  other  supplies,  however,  which  will  ame- 


liorate the  effect  of  these  problems  On  b&l- 
ance.  the  marginal  decline  of  combat  power 
In  Baghdad's  armored  units  probably  would 
be  offset  by  the  simultaneous  Improvement 
of  Its  defensive  fortifications  While  the  mili- 
tary, especially  the  army,  has  been  protected 
from  the  Impact  of  sanctions  by  suickplUng 
and  minimal  usage,  during  a  military  action 
the  Impact  would  be  more  profound  as  equip- 
ment and  needed  parts  are  expended 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  its  Army,  if 
effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an 
other  six  to  twelve  months  This  degradation 
will  diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  Its  stra- 
tegic assets  from  air  attack  and  reduce  Its 
ability  to  conduct  similar  attacks  on  Its 
neighbors.  It  would  have  only  a  marginal  im- 
pact on  Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and 
southern  Iraq.  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  not 
likely  to  play  a  major  role  In  any  battle  for 
Kuwait. 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behavior.  Our 
judgment  remains  that,  even  If  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  six 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  Is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime-threatening  popular 
discontent  in  Iraq.  The  economic  Impact  of 
sanctions  is  likely  to  be  Increasingly  serious, 
with  conspicuous  hardships  and  dislocations 
Nevertheless.  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
in  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  Inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions, 
especially  If  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly He  probably  continues  to  believe 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 
the  International  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable  to 
him. 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  is  politically  threatened 
by  the  current  hardships  endured  by  the  pop- 
ulace. Moreover,  Saddam  has  taken  few  ac- 
tions that  would  indicate  he  Is  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  regime  Assessing 
the  jxjpulace's  flash  point  Is  difficult,  but  we 
believe  It  Is  high  because  Iraqis  have  borne 
considerable  hardship  in  the  past  During  Its 
eight-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example,  Iraq 
endured  a  combination  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities  without 
any  serious  public  disturbances. 
Sincerely, 

Willi Ain  H  Webster. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Methods  of  Torture  and  Ill-treatment 
The  following  are  details  of  allegations  of 
torture  and  Ill-treatment  which  have  been 
made  to  Amnesty  International  since  2  Au- 
gust, some  of  which  are  supported  by  medi- 
cal evidence  and  photographic  materia!  (see 
Appendices  C  and  D|  These  reports  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  methods  of  torture 
and  Ill-treatment  known  to  have  been  used 
in  Iraq  over  many  years,  and  some  of  which 
are  also  8upp<iru»d  by  medical  evidence  (see 
in  particular  Amnesty  International  s  report 
entitled  'Torture  in  Iraq  1982  1964".  pub- 
lished In  April  198.'),  and  the  organization's 
annual  reports) 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the  meth- 
ods listed  below  are  said  Ix)  have  been  widely 
used  since  2  August    Those  methods  which 


have  been  alleged  only  in  a  few  cases  brought 
to  Amnesty  International's  attention  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*i 

1  Beatings  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  involv- 
ing punching,  slapping,  delivering  Karate- 
style  blows  and  kicking  with  heavy  army 
boots  Implements  used  for  beating  Include 
canes,  metal  rods,  whips,  steel  cables, 
hosepipes,  rubber  truncheons  and  rifle  butts. 

2.  Falaga  prolonged  beating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  Sometimes  the  detainee  is  then 
forced  to  walk  or  run 

3.  Suspending  the  detainee  by  the  feet,  or 
by  the  arms  which  are  tied  l^ehind  the  back. 

4.  Beating  the  detainee  while  suspended 
from  a  rtitating  fan  in  the  celling. 

5.  Breaking  of  the  arms,  legs  or  ribs;  dis- 
locating elbow  and  shoulder  joints. 

6.  Lifting  the  detainee  high  up  in  the  air 
and  then  dropping  him.  sometimes  resulting 
In  the  fracturing  of  bones. 

7  Applying  pressure  to  the  fingers  with  a 
clamp-like  instrument. 

8.  Slashing  the  face,  arms  or  legs  with 
knives 

9  Extracting  finger  and  toenails. 

*10.  Boring  a  hole  in  the  leg.  apparently 
with  a  type  of  drilling  tool. 

11.  Cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear, 

12.  Coughing  out  of  the  eyes 
*13  Castration. 

•14.  Hammering  nails  In  the  hands. 

15.  Piercing  the  skin  with  pins  or  staplers. 

16.  Shooting  the  detainee  in  the  arm  or  leg 
at  point  blank  range,  followed  by  deprivation 
of  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

17.  Rape  of  women  (including  virgins)  and 
young  men. 

18.  Inserting  bottle  necks,  sometimes  when 
broken,  into  the  rectum. 

•19.  Tying  a  string  around  the  penis  and 
pulling  it  tightly. 

*20  Pumping  air  using  a  pipe  through  the 
anus,  particularly  of  young  boys. 

21.  Applying  electricity  to  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body,  including  the  ears.  lips,  tongue, 
fingers,  toes  and  genitals  Sometimes  the  de- 
tainee is  doused  with  water  prior  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  electricity.  The  electrical  in- 
strument used  include  electric  batons  as  well 
as  wires  fitted  with  clips  <llke  those  used  to 
recharge  car  batteries  but  smaller  in  sizei 

22.  Burning  various  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding the  genitals,  with  domestic  appli- 
ances such  as  electric  irons,  with  heated 
metal  rods,  or  with  a  naked  flame 

23.  Extinguishing  cigarettes  on  the  eye- 
balls or  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  genitals,  nipples,  chest  and  hands. 

24  Pouring  hot  and  cold  water  alter- 
natively over  the  detainee 

25  Placing  the  detainee  in  a  cold,  air-con- 
ditioned room  for  several  hours,  and  then 
immediately  into  a  heated  room. 

*26  Pouring  an  acid-like  substance  onto 
the  skin 

27  Pouring  caustic  substances  onto  the 
eyes,  causing  blindness 

28-  Plucking  facial  hair,  particularly  the 
beard,  with  pincers  or  pliers 

29.  Placing  heavy  weights  on  the  detainee's 
body 

30  Spitting  into  the  detainee's  mouth 

31  Exposing  the  detainee  to  the  sun  for 
several  hours  at  a  stretch  without  water 

32,  Subjecting  the  detainee  to  mock  execu- 
tion. This  includes  holding  the  head  below 
water  to  the  point  of  near  suffocation,  going 
through  the  motions  of  execution  by  firing 
squad;  and  holding  a  gun  to  the  head  or  m 
the  mouth  and  pulling  the  trigger, 

33  Forcing  the  detainee  to  watch  others 
being  tortured,  or  to  hear  their  screams. 


34.  Raping  or  torturing  the  detainee's  rel- 
atives in  his  or  her  presence;  threatening  the 
detainee  with  such  acts. 

36  Threatening  the  detainee  with  torture 
methods  such  as  the  electric  chair  (al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj],  or  with  death  by  immersion  in  an 
acid  oath, 

36,  Deprivation  of  medical  treatment. 

37,  Deprivation  of  sleep,  food,  water,  fresh 
air  and  toilet  or  washing  facilities. 

38,  Degrading  the  detainee  by  using  ob- 
scene language  or  insults, 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  begin 
my  third  term  as  a  Member  of  this 
house,  I  can  think  of  no  issue  more  im- 
portant, or  more  solemn,  upon  which 
we  have  been  called  to  cast  a  vote. 
Many  issues  are  described  as  matters  of 
principle,  and  indeed,  many  are,  but 
none  are  of  this  magnitude.  Often  we 
are  told  that  an  issue  or  vote  is  a 
"matter  of  life  and  death"  for  some 
group,  but  that  is  a  hollow  claim  when 
viewed  against  a  vote  on  the  issues  now 
before  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  face  two 
types  of  decisions.  One  involves  the  as- 
sertion of  the  constitutional  role  of  the 
Congress  on  the  question  of  using  mili- 
tary force.  The  second  question  has  to 
do  with  the  wisdom  of  choosing  one 
strategy  over  another  and  with  the 
question  of  timing. 

I  firmly  believe  this  Congress  has  a 
right  under  the  Constitution  and  a 
duty  to  the  American  people  to  vigor- 
ously debate  the  issue  of  using  military 
force  in  response  to  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. I  believe  each  of  us  must  search 
our  hearts  and  our  minds  and  then  cast 
a  vote  which  reflects  our  considered 
judgment,  our  moral  conscience  and 
our  Nation's  best  interest. 

Three  basic,  fundamental  require- 
ments must  be  met  before  any  Amer- 
ican military  force  is  used  in  any  situa- 
tion: 

First,  there  must  be  a  clearly  defined 
goal.  Neither  friend  nor  foe  should  ever 
have  reason  to  question  what  it  is  that 
motivates  our  use  of  military  force  or 
what  we  seek  to  accomplish.  If  the  ob- 
jective can  not  be  clearly  and  precisely 
defined,  then  something  is  wrong  with 
the  policy  and  we  in  government  have 
no  right  to  put  the  lives  of  our  military 
forces  at  risk. 

Second,  there  must  be  strong  public 
supixirt  for  the  policy.  If  the  American 
people  are  divided  or  confused  as  to  the 
proper  course  of  action,  if  they  can  not 
agree  on  where  our  true  national  inter- 
ests lie.  then  it  will  prove  impKJSsible  to 
sustain  any  meaningful  commitment 
to  the  use  of  force. 

Third,  there  must  be  a  commitment 
to  prevail.  If  we  use  force,  we  must  do 
so  with  the  determination  to  win.  If  we 
have  clear  goals,  and  enjoy  public  sup- 
port, we  must  not  lack  the  resolve  and 
determination  to  see  matters  through 
to  the  resolution  we  desire.  If  we  use 
force    under    these    circumstances,    we 
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must  have  the  commitment  to  use  suf- 
ficient force  to  accomplish  our  legiti- 
mate goals. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  and  more 
recently  in  Lebanon  has  shown  that  if 
we  cannot  meet  all  three  of  these  re- 
quirements, our  policy  is  likely  to  fail, 
at  an  irreplaceable  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

People  ask  me  why  are  we  there''  Is  it 
oil''  Is  it  preser%'ing  peace  in  the  gulf? 
Is  it  to  set  the  ground  rules  for  a  new, 
post-cold  war  order?  My  reply  is,  "It's 
all  of  the  above," 

It  was  President  Jimmy  Carter,  in 
1980.  who  declared  our  Nation's  resolve 
that  aggression  m  that  part  of  the 
world  "will  be  regarded  as  an  assault 
on  the  vital  interest  of  the  United 
States.  And  such  an  assault  will  be  re- 
pelled by  any  means  necessary,  includ- 
ing military  force." 

There  can  be  no  more  clear-cut  act  of 
aggression  than  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. Those  who  remember,  and  those 
who  have  studied  history,  see  the  clear 
parallels  with  Germany's  aggressive 
policies  in  the  1930's.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  great  public  chorus  calling 
for  "preserving  the  peace,  "  for  seeking 
negotiated  solutions,  and  ultimately 
for  turning  a  blind  eye  as  each  victim 
was  devoured  by  a  beast  whose  appetite 
for  conquest  only  grew  V^Tien  we  fi- 
nally took  a  stand,  the  battle  was 
much  tougher,  the  cost  much  higher. 

In  the  present  crisis  more  is  at  stake 
than  simply  control  of  oil  supplies, 
even  though  this  itself  is  of  \'ital  con- 
cern to  all  nations  which  are  not  com- 
pletely self  sufficient  in  energy.  When 
Iraq  invaded  a  peaceful  neighbor  and 
then  declared  the  unilateral  merger  of 
the  two  nations,  an  action  condemned 
by  all  nations  of  the  world,  it  presented 
a  fundamental  challenge  to  the  world 
community.  We  can  talk  about  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  and  how  to  spend  our 
peace  dividend,  but  the  question  now  is 
what  we,  together  with  our  allies  and 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  will 
do  to  resist  this  act  of  naked  aggres- 
sion. In  our  reaction  to  this  fir^t  crisis 
of  the  post-cold-war  era  we  will  be  set- 
ting the  ground  rules.  All  those  dic- 
tators with  ambitions  against  their 
neighbors  will  be  watching  and  drawing 
their  own  conclusions  from  our  con- 
duct. If  they  see  there  is  no  real  pen- 
alty for  aggression  the  world  will  have 
become  a  much  more  dangerous  place 
for  all  of  us. 

Make  no  mistake,  in  todays  world, 
where  ballistic  missiles  can  be  bought 
as  readily  as  trucks  and  tractors,  even 
countries  as  poor  and  technically  back- 
ward as  Iraq  can  tlu^aten  mass  de- 
struction far  beyond  its  own  borders. 
Iraq  has  demonstrated  a  commitment 
to  developing  atomic  weapons,  weapons 
it  might  now  have  if  not  for  Israel's 
preemptive  strike  on  their  atomic  re- 
actor in  1981.  All  the  world  has  an  in- 
terest in  resisting  any  increase  in  the 
power  of  such  predatory  dictatorshipe 
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We  are  fortunate  to  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  our  present  policy.  Not  only 
our  NATO  allies,  and  Japan,  but  even 
those  countries  which  frequently  op- 
pose ua  in  the  United  Nations  are  now 
not  only  supptjrtintf  us  verbally,  but 
many  are  sendinK  ships,  aircraft  and 
Kround  troops  Others  are  making  mili- 
tary bases  available  in  support  f)f  these 
operations  Such  international  co- 
operation IS  unique  in  postwar  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  the 
Michel-Solar?,  resolution.  From  all  of 
the  information  available  to  me  it 
seems  clear  that  our  best  hope  of  re- 
storing; the  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Kuwait  lies  in  con- 
vincintf  Saddam  Hussein  that  failure  to 
comply  with  the  United  Nations'  de- 
mands for  total  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  will  involve  Iraq  in  a  mili- 
tary conflict  it  cannot  hope  to  win. 

I  sincerely  hoped  that  sanctions 
would  work.  However,  I  also  sincerely 
believe  that  a  policy  which  avowedly 
relies  on  sanctions  alone  is  doomed  to 
failure.  The  threat  of  force  may  actu- 
ally Increase  the  prospects  for  a  diplo- 
matic solution. 

I  do  not  consider  this  to  be  a  vote 
which  will  automatically  result  In 
armed  conflict.  But  I  do  acknowledfre 
that  this  vote  approves  and  endorses 
the  use  of  force,  if  such  becomes  nec- 
essary, in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, ai  tintf  as  commander  in  chief,  to 
accomplish  our  stated  goals. 

I  believe  it  Is  the  role  of  Congress  to 
make  the  policy  judgment  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  force  should  be  authorized. 
Once  that  authorization  has  been 
^ven,  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  make  the  strategic 
and  tactical  judgments  as  to  how  and 
when  such  force  should  be  employed. 
Both  the  Congress  an<i  the  President 
bear  a  tremendous  responsibility,  but 
we  must  all  remember  that  our  respon- 
sibilities are  separate  and  distinct. 

When  we  vote  tomorrow,  let  us  speak 
clearly  to  the  issue  before  this  House 
Let  us  not  equivocate  or  temporize. 
And  again,  let  us  not  confuse  the 
avoidance  of  conflict  with  advancing 
the  cause  of  peace 

Mr  SMITH  of  FLorida.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr   KoLTER] 

Mr  KOLTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution  and  in  oppKjsition  to 
the  Solai-z-Mlchel  Resolution. 

Many  people  of  my  district  are 
strongly  opposed  to  military  action  In 
the  Middle  Kaiat  They  know,  full  well, 
the  grave  consequences  of  war  These 
are  people  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. They  have  heard  the  rhetoric  of 
war  before  They  have  heard  the  prom 
ises  of  quick,  decisive  action  that  have 
not  come  true  They  remember  young, 
brave,  patriotic  soldiers  who  did  not  re- 
turn home,  or  who  did  return  home  less 
than  whole.  They  know  that  diplomacy 


and  economic  sanctions  are  much  bet- 
ter than  death  and  destruction  and  dis- 
location 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  other  leaders  that  this  war 
will  end  in  3  or  4  days,  perhaps  in  1 
week.  However,  my  colleagues,  it  will 
never  be  over  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  people  who  lose  loved  ones  or  whose 
loved  ones  come  back  from  war  less 
than  whole. 

It  seems  absolutely  ludicrous  to  me 
that  we  have  not  learned  the  lesson  of 
20  years  ago  in  a  conflict  that  saw  the 
losses  of  over  50.000  American  lives  and 
thousands  of  young  people  wounded. 
Have  we  not  learned  that  military  ac- 
tion does  not  solve  the  underlying 
problems  in  these  areas  and  that  it  is 
the  lest  effective  alternative  in  both 
economic  and  human  costs? 

We  have  been  asked  by  President 
Bush.  Members  of  Congress,  and  var- 
ious groups  who  think  war  is  the  an- 
swer, to  stand  behind  and  be  proud  of 
our  troops  In  the  Middle  East.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  are  all  proud  of  our 
service  men  and  women  and  we  do 
stand  behind  them.  But  I  wonder.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  President  Bush,  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  Members  of  Congress  stand  behind 
these  same  men  and  women  If  and 
when  they  come  back  to  us  as  veterans 
of  war?  Will  these  same  people  guaran 
tee  that  our  veterans'  hospitals  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  our  veterans' 
needs. 

History  shows  that  the  Reagan-Bush 
administration  made  repeated  requests 
to  eliminate  benefits  of  our  present 
veterans  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress voted  to  approve  these  cuts, 

Mr  Speaker,  if  we  really  want  to 
stand  behind  our  service  people,  let  us 
insist  that  President  Bush  use  his  abil- 
ity to  establish  an  executive  order  to 
reinstate  full  benefits  that  were  taken 
away  from  our  present  veterans  and 
thus  insure  that  future  veterans— those 
in  the  Middle  East^-will  be  taken  care 
of  when  they  return  to  us. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 
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Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2^1  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr   Zimmer], 

Mr  ZIMMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  had 
hoped  that  my  first  speech  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  could  be  on  an  easier  and 
less  contentious  subject — like  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget.  Instead,  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  most  difficult  and 
important  Issue  Congress  has  faced  in  a 
generation,  and  to  explain  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  you,  my  new  col- 
leagues, why  I  have  decided  to  vote  for 
the  Solarz  Michel  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  use  military  force 
against  Iraq 

The  decisions  we  make  tomorrow  will 
determine  this  Nation's  ability  to  cre- 


ate a  more  peaceful  and  stable  world  in 
the  1990's  and  the  next  century 

We  face  one  of  those  gut-wrenching 
occasions  when  our  best  chance  for 
peace  lies  in  our  being  able  to  threaten 
war  with  credibility  If  we  fail  tomor- 
row to  give  the  President  the  backing 
he  needs  to  give  meaning  to  the  UN's 
January  1.5  deadline,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Saddam  Hussein  should  believe  we 
would  ever  use  force,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  future  aggressor  should 
ever  take  us  seriously. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  say  our  credibility  is  not  at 
stake  because  we  have  the  military 
strength  to  demolish  Iraq  whenever  we 
want.  But  they  miss  the  point.  If  we 
cannot  summon  the  will  to  authorize 
the  use  of  that  strength,  all  our  divi- 
sions and  all  our  weaponry  are  useless 
against  an  aggressor. 

I  agree  with  many  of  the  points 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution.  But  they  are  not 
pertinent  to  the  central  Issue  at  stake 
today.  Granted,  we  tilted  too  much  to- 
ward Iraq  before  it  invaded  Kuwait. 
Granted,  our  allies  should  be  contribut- 
ing more  troops  and  more  money  to  the 
cause.  Granted,  Kuwait  and  the  Arab 
members  of  our  coalition  are  auto- 
cratic regimes  that  ought  to  democ- 
ratize. 

But  all  of  this  does  not  change  the 
principal  fact.  The  President  and  the 
community  of  nations  have  solemnly 
set  January  15  as  a  deadline  for  Iraq's 
withdrawal,  and  the  United  Nations 
has  authorized  military  action  after 
that  date.  For  Congress  to  deny  the 
President  the  authority  to  enforce  this 
deadline  gives  Saddam  Hussein  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  never  au- 
thorize war.  It  is  as  though  we  were 
telling  him  "If  you  don't  get  out  by  the 
time  we  count  to  3.  then  we'll  count  to 
10.  or  20.  or  30,  or  until  we  get  tired  of 
counting." 

I  am  voting  for  the  Durbln-Bennett 
resolution  because  it  is  our  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  decide  the  course 
of  our  Nation  at  this  critical  moment 
in  history. 

I  believe  we  should  exercise  our  con- 
stitutional power  now  to  authorize 
President  Bush  to  use  force  as  a  last 
resort  after  all  other  means  have  been 
exhausted  and  after  he  notifies  the 
leaders  of  Congress.  And.  frankly.  I 
trust  him  with  that  authority. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  shown  abso- 
lutely no  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  international  community  We  can't 
continue  in  this  manner  indefinitely. 
As  the  father  of  two  draft-age  sons,  I 
fervently  share  the  hope  for  peace.  But 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  at  this  point  in 
history  our  best,  and  perhaps  last, 
prosjject  of  peace  is  to  tell  Saddam 
Hussein  that  the  world  will  not  go  on 
playing  his  game  forever,  that  we 
refuse  to  be  drawn  into  a  stalemate  In 
the  desert. 


If  we  fail  to  stand  behind  this  Na- 
tion's threat  of  military  action,  we  will 
lose  the  value  of  such  threats  as  a  le- 
gitimate tool  of  diplomacy.  Every  tin- 
pot  dictator  will  be  more  willing  to  in- 
vade neighboring  nations  without  fear 
of  repraisal  despite  the  rhetoric  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  failure  to  act  now  will  only  post- 
pone an  inevitable  conflict  with  Hus- 
sein and  prove  far  more  costly  in  the 
long  run.  This  is  a  sobering  moment.  I 
am  confident,  though,  that  by  acting 
wisely  today,  we  will  brighten  the  pros- 
pec  t,s  for  peace 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion in  the  interest  of  global  stability 
and  a  more  r)eaceful  world  now  and  for 
decades  to  come. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlemen 
from  Tennessee  [Mr  Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
President  Bush's  handling  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Crisis,  including  his  request 
to  use  force  to  drive  the  Iraqi  military 
from  Kuwait.  I  will  vote  yes  on  the  So- 
larz-Michel resolution. 

This  is  the  hardest  decision  that  any- 
one can  ever  make.  War  is  hell.  Over 
the  last  five  months  since  the  August 
2nd  invasion,  I  have  talked  to  hundered 
of  Tennesseans  as  I  have  agonized  and 
prayed  about  this  crisis 

I  respect  to  opinions  of  the  many 
thoughtful,  patriotic  Americans  who 
disageee  with  me.  Ultimately,  it  boils 
down  to  a  question  of  judgment.  Does 
Saddam  Hussein  understand  anything 
but  force?  Is  time  against  him  or  us"' 
Will  our  use  of  force  be  as  effective  as 
our  generals  claim''  Will  it  add  or  de- 
tract from  stability  in  the  Middle 
E^asf 

No  one  really  knows  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  so  we  should  all  be 
very  humble  in  our  statements.  His- 
tory will  judge  us  harshly. 

The  lives  of  thousands  of  Tennessee 
volunteers  are  at  risk.  But  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  almost  every 
one  of  these  brave  men  and  women  and 
their  families  say  they  support  the 
President.  They  do  not  want  to  play 
any  waiting  games  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Every  President  since  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, whether  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, has  declared  that  we  have  vital 
national  interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  in  their  vast  oil  reserves.  I 
hop>e  that  all  Americans  learn  form 
this  crisis  what  OPEC  failed  to  teach 
us:  we  must  wean  ourselves  from  Mid- 
dle Eastern  oil.  I  also  hope  that  we  can 
bridge  the  cultural,  religious  and  polit- 
ical differences  that  today  separate  us 
from  so  much  of  the  Muslim  world. 

Since  every  diplomatic  initiative  has 
failed  In  the  last  5  months,  including  a 
precedent-setting  12  United  Nations 
resolutions  and  the  recent  Geneva 
talks,  Congress  faces  a  terrible  choice 
at  this  late  date  in  the  crisis:   First, 


continue  economic  sanctions:  or  sec- 
ond, authorize  the  President  to  use 
force  to  free  Kuwait. 

I  choose  the  latter  option,  not  be- 
cause I  like  it — no  one  wants  war— but 
because  I  don't  believe  that  sanctions 
are  likely  to  be  effective  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Why''  His  country,  unlike 
most  Arab  nations,  is  relatively  fertile. 
Should  there  be  shortages.  Saddam  will 
starve  his  people  to  feed  his  army. 
More  and  more  goods  will  get  through 
Iran  and  Jordan.  And  sanctions  are  a 
two-edged  sword  that  hurt  not  only  in- 
nocent Iraqi  civilians,  but  also  our  al- 
lies like  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

Tragically,  the  threat  of  military  ac- 
tion may  be  the  only  language  that 
Saddam  Hussein  understands.  He  did 
not  use  sanctions  against  the  Kurds,  he 
used  poison  gas.  He  will  view  a  vote  for 
sanctions  as  a  victory.  We  all  hope 
that,  once  force  is  authorized,  he  will 
finally  see  that  the  United  States  is 
not  a  paper  tiger.  He  will  see  that  our 
debates  don't  make  us  weak:  they 
make  us  strong. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  relinquish  Kuwait  before  hos- 
tilities begin.  Everyone  loses  when  war 
breaks  out.  But  he — and  every  other 
would-be  dictator— need  to  know  that 
he  will  not  get  away  with  brutalizing 
his  neighbors  and  his  own  people  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Saddam  is  just  a  large-scale  terror- 
ist. We  must  not  give  in  to  terrorists 
whether  they  take  an  individual  hos- 
tage, or  a  nation  like  Kuwait  hostage. 

There  are  many  things  that  I  would 
have  done  differently  in  this  crisis  than 
President  Bush.  I  suspect  there  are 
things  he  would  have  done  differently. 
But  now  I  am  ready  to  help  him  do  the 
best  that  he  possibly  can. 

Mr  Speaker,  after  tomorrow's  vote 
we  should  all  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  time  of  crisis,  and  at  least 
give  him  as  much  leeway  as  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  willing 
to  give  him.  He's  our  President,  we 
should  trust  him  as  much  as  they  do. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  La- 

F.ALCE]. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
in  opposition  to  Operation  Desert 
Sword. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  address  my  remarks 
rx3t  to  my  colleagues,  for  each  Member  has 
likely  decided  how  he  or  she  will  vote;  not  to 
America,  for  my  colleagues  have  already  of- 
fered every  argument  imaginable.  Rather,  I  will 
address  myself  tonight  to  Saddam  Hussein: 

You  have  made  Iraq  an  outlaw  nation. 
Every  American,  arxJ  especially  every  Member 
of  Congress,  condemns  your  aggession.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  Insists  that  Iraq  be  ostra- 
cized from  the  Community  of  Nations,  mili- 
tanly,  diplomatically,  and  economically,  until 
you  remove  your  troops  from  Kuwait.  And  we 
are  prepared  to  presevere  until  Hell  freezes 
over,  if  necessary,  until  that  happens. 


However,  in  our  denx)crat)c  society,  there 
are  always  differences  of  opinion  on  how  to 
achieve  comrrxyn  goals.  There  is  rx>w  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  whether  we  should 
use  military  force,  at  this  time,  to  force  you  out 
of  Kuwait.  There  are  many  who  believe  we 
must.  They  believe  your  are  a  virtual  madman, 
and  that  therefore  only  destroying  you  and  an- 
nihilating Iraq's  military  capacity  will  accom- 
plish that.  I  suspect  that  they  will  be  in  the  ma- 
jority. For  your  sake,  but  primanly  your  peo- 
ple's sake,  I  hope  you  will  get  out  t)efore  Jarv 
uary  15,  as  the  U.N.  resolution  demands. 

There  are  a  sizeable  number,  however,  who 
are  not  yet  convinced  you  are  a  madman 
They  believe  your  realize  that  a  military  en- 
counter will  result  in  your  destruction,  and  that 
therefore  you,  if  given  some  diplomatic  over, 
will  pull  out  of  Kuwait.  I  hope  so.  for  it  not.  i 
am  completely  convinced  ttnat  the  workj  will 
exercise  the  military  option  authorized  by  U.N. 
Secunty  Council  Resolution  678 

ArxJ  when  our  President  commits  our  troops 
to  battle.  Americans  and  Congress  will  rally 
around  that  military  effort,  and  will  demarw 
that  It  be  short  and  decisive  And  there  will  tie 
no  disagreement  on  that,  either  in  America  or 
in  its  Congress.  I  woukj  then  fear  for  your  peo- 
ple, who  are  also  our  brothers  and  sisters 

You  engaged  I  rag  in  almost  a  decade  long 
war  with  Iran  You  caused  the  deaths  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  Iraqis,  and  then  gave  back  all 
gains  you  had  achieved  You  gained  nothing 
and  lost  all. 

Your  have  now  invaded  arxl  ravaged  Ku- 
wait, and  you  must,  and  you  will,  give  back 
every  square  inch  of  that  country  You  will  do 
this  either  peacefully,  or  you  will  be  forced  to 
do  It  militanly.  If  you  choose  the  latter  path, 
again,  you  will  be  responsible  for  tr»e  deaths  of 
tfiousands  of  Iraqis.  Again,  you  will  have 
gained  nothing  and  lost  all 

A  great  number  of  us  will  vote  to  continue 
Operation  Desert  ShiekJ,  to  continue  to  sanc- 
tions, but  to  postpone  the  implen>entation  of 
Operation  Desert  Sword,  the  offensive  use  ot 
our  awesome  military  might.  I  am  one  of 
those.  For  I  believe  that  not  only  must  war  be 
an  option  of  last  resort,  so  too  must  declara- 
tions ot  war  be  options  of  last  resort.  But  not 
misjudge  our  votes.  We  do  this  to  give  you  an- 
other chance  to  exercise  nght  reason,  another 
chance  to  prove  that  you  are  not  a  madman, 
another  chance  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  of  Iraq 
But  do  not  confuse  this  with  disagreement 
over  our  objectives,  our  goals,  our  comnxin 
fxjrposes  and  common  resolve.  There  can  be 
only  one  result  ttiat  will  not  lead  to  your  de- 
struction— you  must  get  out  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  A'-i  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Earlii']. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
gathered  in  this  great  chamber  to  de- 
bate the  gravest  issue  which  can  ever 
come  before  the  House — whether  this 
Nation  shall  go  to  war,  I  rise  to  counsel 
patience. 

Let  me  state  my  appreciation,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  for  some  16  years, 
that  we  are  debating  this  crucial  issue 
It  is  our  duty  to  debate  vigorously  and 
openly  a  question  of  such  grave  con- 
sequences. 
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We  are  not  "Democrats"  or  "Repub- 
licans' when  we  consider  this  issue. 
Rather,  we  are  Americans,  each  seek- 
ing to  do  his  or  her  best  in  fulfillinK 
the  awesome  responsibility  which  the 
Constitution  places  on  the  Congress 
when  the  8UKl?estion  of  war  is  raised. 

I  urge  this  body  to  do  something 
which,  in  many  ways,  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult act  *  *  *  the  act  of  being  patient 
This  is  difficult  because  most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  our  military  forces  can.  in- 
deed, quickly  dispatch  Saddam  Hussein 
and  the  evil  which  he  represents.  Rec- 
ognizing the  clear  superiority  of  our 
military  power  makes  it  all  the  more 
difficult,  and  in  many  ways  frustrat- 
ing, to  exercise  restraint.  Still,  pa- 
tients and  restraint  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  best  policies. 

Consider  the  situation  which  we  con- 
fronted, as  a  nation  and  as  a  civilized 
world,  five  short  months  ago.  Iraq  had 
overrun  Kuwait  There  was  no  real 
doubt  that  Saddam  Hussein  fully  in- 
tended to  consolidate  his  position  and 
move  on  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  of  a  common 
street  mugger.  Hussein  had  taken  lit- 
erally thousands  of  de-facto  hostages 
from  among  the  citizenry  of  almost 
every  civilized  nation  in  the  world. 

Led  by  the  President,  the  world  unit- 
ed against  Hussein.  An  imperfect  but 
also  effective  international  embargo 
was  instituted  A  large  multinational 
military  force,  again  led  by  the  United 
States,  was  quickly  assembled.  Hussein 
understood  He  stopped  in  his  tracks. 
There  has  been  no  further  aggression 
Hussein  also  understood  that  he  had 
done  something  which  diplomats  had 
failed  at  for  40  years.  He  had  created  an 
issue  and  a  crisis  which  brought  to- 
gether the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  against  a  common  enemy, 
himself. 

Hussein  is  evil.  Hussein  is  corrupt. 
He  is  not.  however,  stupid.  All  the  hos- 
tages were  releasted  without  a  shot 
being  fired  There  is  a  message  in  that 
The  message  is  that  Hussein  realizes 
that  he  has  backed  himself  into  a  cor- 
ner Like  the  common  mugger  who 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  strong 
and  armed  police  officer.  Hussein  is 
looking  for  a  safe  place  to  run.  But  the 
bully  Saddam  Hussein  has  no  place  to 
run.  He  cannot  run  from  public  opin- 
ion. He  cannot  run  from  the  entire 
world.  He  can  only  face  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  the  time  for  pa- 
tience. We  should  recognize  certain  re- 
alities The  most  fundamental  reality 
is  that  there  will  be  no  real  "winner  ' 
In  any  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

How  do  you  measure  the  "winner"  of 
a  war''  By  the  fewest  casualties''  In- 
deed, is  there  a  winner''  Just  losers 
some  lose  less  than  others,  and  are  de- 
clared the  winners  But  they  are  not 
the  winners—only  the  survivors. 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
evidence  Indicates  that  the  embargo  is 


effective  Iraq  is  a  nation  which  is  not. 
in  any  way.  self-sufficient  One  day  at 
a  time.  Iraq  is  strangling  under  the 
burden  of  worldwide  repudiation  and 
economic  sanctions  As  each  day 
passes.  Iraq  and  Hussein  are  becoming 
weaker,  not  stronger 

Iraq  does,  however,  possess  evil 
chemical  warfare  capability  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  never  fought  a  war  in 
which  we  have  been  confronted  by  the 
technology  of  the  1990's  in  the  areas  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  While 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
would  prevail  in  a  war  against  Iraq, 
and  quite  quickly.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  we  would  also  learn  a  terrible  les- 
son about  the  evil  which  these  tech- 
nologies can  inflict.  We  do  not  want 
young  American  men  and  women  to  be 
the  laboratory  on  which  this  tech- 
nology gets  its  first  real  test. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker.  I  counsel 
patience  Patience  will  spill  no  blood. 
Neither  Americans  nor  Iraqi  citizens, 
who  simply  have  the  misfortune  to  suf- 
fer under  Saddam  Hussein  s  dictator- 
ship, will  die.  In  the  upcoming  weeks 
Hussein  will  become  weaker,  not 
stronger.  World  opinion  should  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail.  Justice  will  prevail. 

D  2230 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr   Herger]. 

Mr  HERGER  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  par- 
ent. I  know  of  the  uncertainty  facing 
those  whose  sons  and  daughters  are 
part  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  I  pray 
that  their  loved  ones  will  soon  be  re- 
turning home  safely.  The  question  be- 
fore the  House,  how  do  we  best  achieve 
this  goal'' 

Saddam  Hussein  is  listening  to  what 
we  are  saying.  He  knows  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  has  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  support  all  necessary  means  to 
achieve  this  goal  Can  we  afford  to  send 
Saddam  a  cloudy  message?  Can  we  af- 
ford to  grant  him  the  luxury  of  believ- 
ing that  the  US  Congress  will  not  join 
in  the  international  insistance  that  he 
leave  Kuwait  by  January  15''  I  do  not 
believe  we  can. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  clearly  shown  us 
that  he  will  forecefully  if  necessary, 
take  whatever  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  allow  him  to  take  In  addition,  he 
may  very  soon  have  nuclear  weaponry. 
His  threat  is  not  going  away,  and  we 
Americans,  so  often  the  victims  of 
international  terrorism,  may  well  be 
his  next  targets. 

Historians  tell  us  that  if  the  free 
world  had  stood  up  to  Hitler  in  1936 
when  he  first  violated  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  we  could  have  averted  the 
far  wider  catastrophe  of  World  War  II 
Would  a  more  prompt  containment  of 
Hitler  not  have  cost  any  lives?  I  doubt 
it.  But  the  total  loss  of  life  would  al 
most  certainly  have  been  significantly 
smaller  than  the  50  million  who  ulti- 
mately were   killed  in   that  war    The 
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Mlchel-Solarz  Resolution  does  not  say 
we  are  going  to  war  The  resolution 
simply  authorizes  the  President  to  en- 
force resolutions  already  adopted  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  It  says 
to  Saddam  Hussein  that  force  is  one 
option  available  if  he  does  not  choose 
to  remove  himself  from  Kuwait  by  Jan- 
uary 15  For  our  greatest  hope  of  peace 
I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  the 
Michel-Solarz  Resolution 

Mr  KANJORSKI  Mr  Speaker,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  actions  we  take  here  may 
very  well  be  the  rrost  proiound  an6  important 
that  any  of  us  will  ever  tx  called  upon  to  take 

In  our  first  vote,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
determine  it  the  President  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  take  this  Nation  into  war.  or  does  the 
Congress  also  have  a  constitutional  resporv 
sitxiity  which  it  must  discharge. 

One  this  constitLrtional  issue  is  clanfied.  we 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  a  choice.  One  op- 
tion IS  tor  the  Congress  to  delegate  its  corv 
stitulional  authority  to  the  President  and  allow 
him  to  commit  United  States  forces  to  an  ac- 
tive military  war  against  Iraq  after  January  15. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  President's  res- 
olution IS  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war 
The  resolution  gives  the  President  the  power 
to  decide  when  and  tx)w  to  start  the  actual 
war 

The  alternative  to  this  is  equally  clear 
Under  the  Hamilton  resolution.  Congress 
wouki  retain  its  constitutional  responsibility,  irv 
struct  the  President  to  withhold  committing 
United  States  troops  immediately  to  comtjat. 
arxj  allow  the  current  international  economic 
embargo,  blockade,  and  sanctions  additional 
time  to  further  weaken  Iraq's  military 

Voting  for  the  Hamilton  resolution  does  not 
mean  that  we  may  not  vote  to  auihonze  the 
President  to  go  to  war  at  a  later  date  Instead, 
rt  means  that  we  believe  war  does  not  need  to 
begin  immediately  after  January  15  It  means 
ttiat  we  believe  our  position  will  be  strengttv 
ened  by  allowing  tfie  embargo,  blockade,  and 
economic  sanctions  to  weaken  Iraq's  military. 

Voting  for  this  alternative  also  provides  the 
President  with  the  time  he  needs  to  clarity 
several  crucial  questions  on  the  mtnds  of  the 
American  peopte  and  to  build  a  stronger  con- 
sensus for  war  it  It  truly  becomes  unavoidab»e. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  make  one  thing  abso- 
lutely clear;  regardless  of  the  choice  the  Gorv 
gress  makes  in  the  coming  hours,  arxj  regard- 
less of  what  actions  the  President  may  take, 
the  loyal  American  men  and  women  wtw  have 
answered  the  call  of  duty  and  are  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  have  my  urxjonditional  sup- 
port 

I  believe  I  speak  tor  the  entire  Congress 
when  I  say  that  regardless  of  the  decision  we 
make,  we  will  pfovide  whatever  is  necessary, 
in  terms  of  matenal.  erxx>uragement,  and  pro- 
tection to  our  soWiers  They  desen/e  nothing 
less 

Speaking  tor  mysell.  I  canrxjt  in  good  cofv 
scierx^e  place  the  lives  of  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  jeopardy  at  this  time  Amencan  bkxxJ- 
shed  should  be  the  last  resort,  not  the  first. 

The  January  1 5  deadline  is  an  artrfiaal  "line 
in  the  sarxj."  The  initial  actions  by  President 
Bush,  have  resulted  in  an  economic  strangle 
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how  on  Iraq,  have  not  been  given  adequate 
time  to  work. 

CIA  Director  William  Webster,  and  seven 
out  of  the  eight  last  Secretanes  of  Defense, 
have  testified  that  the  sanctions  will  irx;reas- 
ingly  weaken  Iraq's  military.  It  makes  sense, 
therefore,  to  allow  the  sanctions  to  have  their 
maximum  effect,  especially  wtien  the  lives  of 
Amencan  soldiers  are  at  stake? 

There  are  crucial  questions  about  exactly 
wfiat  our  objectives  are.  Is  our  goal  to  force 
Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwaif  If 
so,  does  this  mean  that  an  Amencan  oHensive 
wouW  stop  at  ttie  Kuwaiti  border? 

Or,  IS  our  goal  to  completely  remove  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  power?  Do  we  intend  to 
wipe  out  any  future  nuclear  threat  that  may  be 
posed  by  Iraq?  If  these  are  our  objectives, 
then  it  is  possible  that  American  troops  will 
never  step  foot  in  Kuwait. 

Will  we  occupy  Iraq  following  the  war''  It  so, 
how  long  will  we  keep  our  troops  there,  and 
wt^t  will  It  cost?  Will  we  also  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  rebuild  Iraq  after  the  war.  as  we  did 
in  Japan  and  Germany  after  World  War  II  and 
as  we  are  doing  today  in  Panama? 

Do  we  want  to  protect  the  availability  of 
cheap  oil?  If  this  is  the  reason  for  our  involve- 
ment, I  woukJ  seriously  question  that  priority. 
There  are  sufficient  alternatives  to  Middle  East 
oil  No  Amencan  should  die  to  keep  the  cost 
down.  Further,  it  has  been  predicted  that  oil 
prices  will  soar  it  war  occurs. 

Is  our  objective  to  establish  a  long-lasting 
stability  in  the  region''  It  so,  what  does  this 
stability  look  like,  and  are  we  proceeding  in 
the  appropnate  manner?  Is  it  really  possible  to 
attain? 

As  we  all  know,  the  Persian  Gulf  has  a  long 
history  of  instability  and  shitting  alliances.  This 
will  not  change.  Consequently,  not  only  is  our 
present  alliance  tenuous,  but  it  is  also  unlikely 
ttiat  any  coalition  that  is  forged  as  a  result  ot 
this  war  will  last  lor>g  afterward.  We  must  pro- 
ceed judiciously  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  IS  not  seen  as  a  bully  to  rally  against 
the  future. 

We  also  need  to  look  at  what  we  are  (xo- 
tecting  in  the  gulf.  We  are  not  protecting  de- 
mocracy. Neither  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia  is  a 
denxicracy.  Is  there  sufficient  moral  imperative 
for  us  to  risk  the  lives  of  more  than  400,000 
toyal  Anf>ericans? 

Who  has  defined  the  ethical  urgerx;y  to 
which  we  are  responding?  The  international 
community,  faced  with  the  pxospect  ot  a  new 
work)  order,  shoukJ  now  take  the  time  to  de- 
fine nxiral  imperatives  and  what  we  are  willing 
to  die  for. 

By  establishing  an  international  code  of 
cnmina)  corxluct  the  United  Nations  will  give 
the  American  people,  as  well  as  the  other  citi- 
zens of  ttie  world,  the  reason  and  the  moral 
imperative  tliey  need  to  take  a  truly  inter- 
national force  to  war. 

This  raises  the  question  of  what  role  of  our 
allies  have  and  will  play  in  the  current  conflict. 
To  date,  the  American  taxpayers  and  ttie 
American  military  have  borne  the  brunt  of  Op- 
erabon  Desert  Shiekj.  If  fightir^g  begins  torrx^r- 
row.  next  week,  or  next  month,  it  will  be  al- 
most exdusivety  Amencan  lives  whch  are  at 
stake. 

The  United  States  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be,  arxj  should  not  be,  the  polk»men  of  the 
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workj.  Yet  this  is  a  role  we  are  taking  on. 
Clearty.  our  allies  have  assumed  an  insuffi- 
cient share  of  the  burden  thus  far,  both  in 
human  and  financial  terms.  This  is  all  the 
nx)re  galling  because  It  is  their  economic  inter- 
ests, far  more  than  our  own,  which  are  at 
stake. 

It  the  United  States  is  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  which  we  do  not  have  on  this  war,  we 
will  urxlermine  our  already  sliaky  global  eco- 
nomic starxjing.  At  the  same  time,  we  will  be 
strengthening  the  economic  starxjing  of  our  al- 
lies who  are  not  even  contributing  their  fair 
share. 

Experts  estimate  that  if  we  go  to  war,  the 
cost  will  run  between  S500  million  and  Si  bil- 
lion per  day  dunng  tlie  time  ot  most  intense 
fighting. 

How  will  this  money  be  raised?  In  the 
i950's,  Americans'  income  taxes  were  raised 
significantly,  and  an  excise  profits  tax  was  en- 
acted to  pay  for  the  Korean  war.  From  mid- 
1969  to  January  1971,  a  10-percent  surcharge 
was  imposed  on  piersonal  income  tax  to  fund 
the  costs  ot  Vietnam 

To  date,  the  President  has  not  addressed 
what  programs  he  will  cut,  or  what  taxes  he 
will  raise,  to  support  the  huge  costs  of  this 
war. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  475,  re- 
quiring the  President  to  submit  to  Congress, 
within  48  flours  of  initiating  offensive  military 
action,  a  repiort  detailir)g  the  cost,  both  in 
terms  ot  money  and  lives,  of  any  military  oper- 
ation, and  how  he  will  find  the  money  and 
manpower. 

The  President  ot  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  the  Members  ot  congressional  leadership, 
are  to  be  commended  for  bringing  this  debate 
to  the  floor  of  ttie  House  and  the  Senate.  This 
IS  where  it  belongs,  and  the  Presidents  re- 
quest for  congressional  authorization  averts  a 
constitutional  cnsis. 

By  holding  this  debate  we  are  taking  the 
time  to  decide  what  powers  the  President  will 
have  after  January  15  to  make  war.  Our  ability 
to  debate,  deckle,  arxJ  air  the  views  of  the 
American  people  is  one  ot  the  factors  that  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  Congress  may  well  grant  the  President 
the  power  to  go  to  war  after  January  15.  If  this 
happens,  or  it  at  any  time  our  military  forces 
are  engaged  in  battle,  our  service  men  and 
women  can  t>e  assured  of  my  unconditional 
support.  They  deserve  nothing  less. 

For  my  part,  t  do  not  believe  that  the  na- 
tional interest  is  best  served  by  rushing  to  war 
after  January  15. 

Nevertheless,  it  we  do  go  to  war,  we  shall 
be  united.  We  shall  support  our  President.  We 
shall  spare  nothing  to  back  our  troops.  We 
shall  prevail. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Members  ot  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  frequently  have  to  make  difficult  decisions. 
We  are  called  upon  to  cast  votes  whch  we 
find  complex  and  troubling;  we  are  torn  by  ttie 
crosscurrents  of  public  opinion,  our  own  wortd 
view,  ttie  pressures  ot  interest  groups.  All 
must  be  considered  in  reaching  a  conclusion 
on  the  tough  Issues. 

Yet,  never  in  my  10  years  as  a  Member  ot 
the  House  have  I  hiad  to  took  at  a  more  signifi- 
cant, more  profourxj  issue.  We  are  talking  this 
week  not  about  whether  to  irrcrease  the  tax  on 
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nxDtor  fuels;  not  about  whether  to  surcharge 
irxxjmes  ot  nxire  ttian  $1  million  a  year  or 
grant  family  arxJ  medical  leave.  We  are  dis- 
cussing issues  of  war  and  peace. 

The  situation  in  ttie  Middle  East  calls  into 
question  a  variety  of  issues.  The  first  and  fore- 
rrxjst  among  ttiese  is  a  determination  ot  the 
vital  interests  of  ttie  United  States  and  wtieth- 
er  those  vital  interests  are  in  imminent  danger 

When  the  Iraqis  invaded  Kuwait  and  ttie  po- 
tential existed  tor  them  to  continue  to  move  on 
into  Saudi  Arabia,  ttie  vital  interests  ot  the 
United  States  were  clearty  at  risk.  Largely 
through  our  own  fault,  we  are  substantially  de- 
pendent on  Saudi  Arabian  oil.  The  President 
moved  quickly  and  effectively — with  my  strong 
support  and  the  support  of  the  Amencan  peo- 
ple— to  preclude  any  further  aggression.  The 
wort<  the  President  did  to  assenible  inter- 
national support  for  our  efforts  to  stop  Iraq 
was  brilliant  and  achieved  its  pxirpose 

Once  the  aggression  was  stopped,  we  env 
bari<ed  on  a  course  ot  economic  strangulation 
The  United  States  and  its  international  parl- 
oers  isolated  Iraq,  largely  preventir>g  its  at)ility 
to  import  goods  it  needs  and  export  its  oil 
Again,  strong  and  effective  leadership. 

In  November,  however,  without  sutjstantive 
explanation,  the  issue  changed.  The  President 
unilaterally  committed  an  additional  200,000 
troops  and  dramatically  changed  ttie  Amencan 
position  from  a  defensive  posture  to  an  offen- 
sive one.  It  was  at  that  point,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  I  had  to  leave  the  reservation 

There  IS  sutjstantial  evidence  ttiat  ttie  sanc- 
tions are  working.  They  are  causing  inflation 
ttiougtiout  Iraq,  creating  stiortages,  fostenng 
discontent.  Economic  sanctions  are  not  a 
"weapon  of  mass  destruction"  designed  to 
have  instantaneous  effects.  Rattier  ttiey  are 
an  insidious  weapon,  designed  to  cut  off  the 
lifeblood  ot  a  regime  bent  on  terror,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

War  IS  a  quick  and  relatively  easy  option; 
peace  takes  patience  and  hard  work.  It  ap- 
pears that  our  Government  may  have  k)st  its 
patience  and  may  be  taking  the  quick  way  out. 

There  is  no  doubt  ttiat  Iraq  must  leave  Ku- 
wait— that  IS  beyond  question.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  difference  of  opinion  over  how  to  reach 
that  result  in  a  way  which  serves  Amenca's 
best  interests. 

The  PreskJent  speaks  eloquently  about  a 
new  world  order  and  we  all  pray  ttiat  it  will 
come  to  pass.  But,  part  ot  that  new  wortd 
order  must  be  the  understanding  ttiat  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  ot  Amerk:a  is  one  nation — atoeit  ttie 
greatest  and  most  powerful  Nation  on  ttie  face 
of  the  Earth.  Our  allies  in  this  struggle  must 
stand  with  us — not  just  with  words,  but  with 
their  soldiers  and  sailors  and  with  ttieir  na- 
tional treasure.  Nothing  less  is  acceptable. 

From  ttie  time  we  were  schootetiikJren,  we 
were  taught  ttiat  only  Congress  has  tfie  power 
to  declare  war  and  clearty  that  Is  wfiere  ttie 
power  betongs.  But  my  conscience  will  not 
allow  me  to  take  this  step  at  this  time.  We 
need  to  stay  the  course — to  show  the  patience 
of  a  truly  great  Nation.  The  sanctions  must  be 
allowed  to  do  ttieir  job;  ttie  workJ  community 
must  join  us  as  full  partners  in  this  endeavor. 

All  of  the  elements  are  in  place  to  avoid 
war.  With  work  and  patience — with  wisdom 
and  with  leadership — we  can  achieve  our 
goals  and  keep  ttie  peace.  Ttws  is  ttie  course 
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arxj  effect  of  the  Hamittcxi  resolulwn  which  i 
will  support  I  will  vote  aqainst  the  administra- 
tion's resolution. 

Mr  DOOLEY  Mr  Speaker  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  Harmtton-Gephardt  resolution  As  a 
freshman  Member  ol  the  I0?d  Congress  I  am 
immediately  laced  with  a  vote  that  may  send 
our  country  to  war  It  may  be  the  most  difficult 
vote  I  will  cast  throughout  my  tenure  in  Cofv 
gress. 

I  have  carefully  listened  to  the  arguments 
supporting  and  opposing  the  resolutions  tie 
(ore  this  body    I  agree  that  the  only  tolerable 
solution  to  Saddam  Husseins  bartiaric  inva 
sion  of  Kuwait  is  his  complete  withdrawal  from 
that  region 

I  support  President  Bush's  contention  that 
nothing  short  o(  Iraq's  removal  from  Kuwait 
should  be  accepted  My  decision  on  these  res 
olutions  IS  predicated  on  what  action  by  the 
United  States  will  achieve  the  President's  ob- 
lective  with  the  fewest  American  lives  being 
sacrificed 

We  should  not  allow  our  decisions  to  use  of- 
fensive military  action  to  be  torced  by  an  arbn 
trary  date  which  was  drawn  in  the  sand  in  a 
vacuum  devoid  of  considerations  of  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  ot  continued  sanctions  or 
diplomatic  opportunities  Military  torce  should 
be  used  when  it  is  our  last  available  alter 
native  tor  removing  Saddam  Hussein 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  reacfied  that  point 
yet.  I  believe  that  sanctions  put  so  carefully  m 
place  by  President  Bush  and  our  allied  coali- 
tion should  be  given  more  time  to  reach  their 
full  intended  effect 

Let  Saddam  teel  the  lull  pinch  ot  the  world- 
wide embargo  Then  if  need  be  we'll  consider 
nmhtary  force  Let  the  United  States  establish 
a  "new  world  order"  that  is  achieved  by  meas- 
ured patience,  economic,  and  diplomatic  sanc- 
tions, and  lastly  military  threat 

During  my  first  caucus  meeting  i  was  rrxived 
Ijy  the  heartfelt  comments  ot  Congressman  DE 
LA  Garza  wtw  staled  that  he  hesitated  to 
speak  out  m  opposition  to  US  military  action 
because  he  had  a  son  wfx)  was  stationed  with 
troops  in  ttie  gulf  and  tf^at  his  personal  feel- 
ings may  make  his  arguments  to  this  txxfy 
less  valid  My  decision  today  is  guided  pre- 
cisely by  the  sentiments  of  Representative  de 
LA  Garza  and  my  constituents  with  loved  ones 
at  risk  H  the  United  States  were  to  engage  its 
troops  in  desert  tjattle  m  the  near  future,  and 
I  was  appfoached  by  a  constituent  who  had 
lost  a  son  or  daughter,  could  I  look  that  per 
sons  m  the  eye  and  say  my  vote  backing  mili 
lary  action  was  tfie  tiest  alternative  available'' 
That's  tfie  question  I  ask  myself.  My  answer 
IS  "No  " 

Mr  GAYDOS  Mr  Speaker,  last  August  2, 
Saddam  Hussein's  Iraqi  troops  unleasfied  a 
devastating  and  unpfovoked  invasion  on  a  sis- 
ter Persian  Gulf  nation,  tfie  Emirate  ot  Kuwait 
In  tfie  more  than  5  months  since  tfiat  violation 
of  national  borders,  Iraqi  troops  have  systerrv 
aticaily  destroyed  Kuwait  as  an  entity 

No  one  ttiat  I  know  corxlones  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's naked  and  illegal  aggression  Everyone 
I  have  spoken  with  believes  witfwut  question 
that  Hussein  shoukJ,  and  must,  wittxJraw  his 
forces  from  Kuwait  arxl  p>ermrt  Kuwait  tt>e  op- 
portunrty  to  rebuild 

Almost  everyone  with  wfxjm  I  fiave  spoken 
in   recent   months   fully    supported  tfie    Presi- 


dent's initial  response  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait— the  imposition  ol  economic  sanctions 
through  an  air  and  sea  blockade  as  a  means 
of  making  life  more  difficult  (or  all  Iraqis  and 
the  deployment  ot  a  defensive  force — some 
1 00.000  American  troops — in  Saudi  Arabia  as 
a  means  of  preventing  any  turttier  aggressive 
military  action  by  Saddam  Hussein  m  tfie  Per- 
sian Gulf  region 

There  is  now.  and  fias  been  (or  some  time. 
considerable  difference  ot  opinion  as  to  wheth- 
er we  sfiould  txjiW  up  American  forces,  to 
about  450.000  in  order  to  establish  the  base 
tor  an  offensive  rmlrtary  response  in  order  to 
force  Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait 

I.  too.  have  serious  doubts  atwut  tfie  direc- 
tion we  as  a  nation  are  considering 

To<lay,  Mr  Speaker  and  colleagues,  is  a 
time  for  careful  deliberation  and  consideration 

We  have  before  us  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Congress  to  endorse  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  678.  which  fias 
established  Januar/  15.  1991.  next  Tuesday. 
as  the  date  by  which  Saddam  Hussein  must 
withdraw  from  Kuwai!  or  face  the  threat  ot 
armed  conflict 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  questions  which  we. 
the  elected  representatives  o(  the  American 
people,  must  give  thought  to  as  we  consider 
this  resolution 

Have  we  really  and  truly  entorced  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  have  we  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  lor  those  sanctions  to  worV 

If  we  endorse  the  United  Nations  resolution 
and  permit  tfie  President  the  autfKirity  to  initi- 
ate an  armed  resp»nse  m  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  we  then  atxlicatinq  the  Congress'  constitu- 
tional responsibility  lor  declaring  war  against 
another  nation'' 

First  and  foremost,  we  should  all  recognize 
that  it  IS  American  troops — men  and  women, 
hustiands  and  wives,  mothers  and  tattlers — 
and  all  ot  their  families,  and  ours,  wfx)  will 
bleed  and  suffer,  no  matter  how  short  or  long 
an  armed  intervention  will  be 

It  has  been  estimated  that  m  a  short-term 
conflict  m  which  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  will 
lead  the  way.  as  many  as  i  .000  Americans 
could  tall  in  the  (irsi  week  And,  |ust  keep  this 
figure  in  mirxl,  even  as  things  are  right  now 
with  no  fighting,  nearly  100  American  troops 
have  died  as  part  of  Operation  Desert  Shiekl 

In  a  longer  military  exercise,  I  fxa'^e  heard 
that  the  numbers  o(  dead  and  wounded  could 
top  the  1 00,000  mark 

Are  we  prepared  as  a  nation  to  see  Ameri- 
cans coming  home  this  way'' 

Most  Americans,  including  nx)St  of  us  here 
today,  know  that  under  even  the  best  cir- 
cumstances, American  soldiers,  sailors,  pilots, 
and  other  Air  Force  personnel  would  tiear  the 
brunt  of  the  load  under  a  United  Nations  unv 
brella 

But,  Mr  Speaker,  I  must  ask  a  serious 
question  Wfien  the  United  Nations  Resolution 
678  was  adopted  by  the  Security  Council, 
where  was  tfie  concurrent  Security  Council 
resolution  calling  on  other  memtiers  of  the 
United  Nations  to  support  the  action  by  send- 
ing eittier  troops,  war  materials,  or  funds'' 

Why  IS  there  no  Security  Courx;il  resolution 
setting  forth  the  responsibilities  of  otfier  mem- 
ber nations'' 

There  are  some  nations,  29  including  the 
United  States,  ttnat  are  in  one  way  or  another 
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supporting  the  effort  to  drive  Hussein  out  ot 
Kuwait  and  to  restore  peace  arxJ  order  to  the 
Persian  Gulf 

But  Mr  Speaker,  there  are  159  natK>ns  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  some  of  ttiose  nations 
that  are  not  contntxjting  to  Operation  Desert 
ShieW  are  conspcuous  by  tf>eir  absences. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  France,  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  a  host  of  other  European 
nations  riave  sent  token  forces  or  otfier  mini- 
mal assistance  And  I  must  admit  tfiat  I  am 
presently  surprised  that  such  small  nations  as 
Bahrain  and  Bangladesh,  along  with  several 
other  African  and  Middle  Eastern  natwns. 
tiave  made  token  contnbutions  to  ttie  effort. 

Where,  tiowever,  are  Japan,  Germany,  and 
the  Soviet  Union''  Why  aren't  these  nations 
with  significant  means  putting  something  into 
the  pof 

Thus  far,  there  has  been  evidence  ttiat  the 
economic  sanctions  are  not  working  as  was 
originally  thought,  but  that  may  be  pnmarily 
because  some  nations  in  this  world  have  re- 
fused to  agree  to  the  concept  of  isolating  Iraq 
from  the  community  of  law-atxJing  nations. 

It  will  take  nnore  time  lor  the  economic  sanc- 
tions to  have  the  desired  effect  and  it  may  re- 
quire that  sanctions  also  tie  applied  to  tfiose 
nations  that  are  refusing  to  support  them  now, 
but  that  kind  o(  action  may  well  be  far  less  de- 
structive for  Amenca  than  committing  its 
troops  to  a  military  action  m  the  Persian  Gulf 
Mr  Speaker  I  must  oppose  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing the  President  tfie  authority  to  comnnit 
American  troops  wittxiut  a  formal  declaration 
o(  war  by  tfie  Congress 

I  am  concerned  about  tfie  atxJication  o(  con- 
stitutional authority  o(  the  Congress  by  even 
extending  to  tfie  President  permission  to  erv 
gage  Annencan  forces  in  a  military  operation 
Twee  in  the  20th  century,  the  Congress  has 
declared  war  In  both  cases,  tfie  declaration 
came  after  an  event  that  touched  Amenca  and 
Americans  directly 

Almost  50  years  ago,  in  the  wake  of  ttie 
Japanese  bombing  of  Peart  Harbor  and  other 
American  bases  in  ttie  Pacific  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  then  President  Franklin  Roosevett, 
Congress  issued  a  declaration  of  war 

In  1917,  then  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
said. 

We  entered  tfils  war  (World  War  I>  because 
violation  of  rlgfita  had  occarred  which 
touched  us  *  •  *  and  made  the  life  of  our  own 
people  Impcisslble  unless  they  were  cor- 
rected 

In  both  Wortd  War  I  and  Wortd  War  II.  we 
had  a  better  sense  of  purpose.  We  knew  who 
the  enemy  was  and  why  we  were  fighting 

It  was  not  ttiat  the  loss  of  life  was  more  ac- 
ceptable then,  only  that  the  loss  of  Amencan 
lives  were  tied  to  the  goal  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty That  has  not  been  tfie  case  with  other 
American  military  actions  in  this  century 

I  likewise,  am  not  sure  that  we  fiave  a  clear 
sense  of  purpose  lor  an  armed  conflct  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  been 
personally  touched  enough  to  justify  sending 
American  troops  into  a  battle  or  a  war 

Mr  Speaker,  colleagues,  while  we  can 
equate  Saddam  Hussein's  takeover  of  Kuwait 
with  ttie  takeovers  of  Austria,  Czecfxjslovakia. 
and  Poland  by  Adolph  Hitler  in  the  I930's  and 
1940.  we  are  not  folkjwing  the  pattern  of  ac- 
quiescence  ot    England   and   France   at   that 
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bme.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  history  to  guide 
us. 

But  neither  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  engage 
in  an  immediate  shooting  war,  putting  Amer- 
ican lives  in  jeopardy,  witfiout  giving  the  ecch 
nomic  sanctions  and  other  peace  initiatives  a 
chance  to  worV. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  wtio  engage  in  this  debate  characterize 
It  as  something  ttiat  is  very  simple.  It  is.  they 
say.  a  cfiotce  between  doing  something  or 
doing  nothing;  a  cfioice  of  strengtti  or  weak- 
ness, a  choice  between  good  or  evil. 

But  in  fact  it  is  not  simple  at  all.  It  is  for 
some  a  cfioce  of  life  or  death.  The  question 
we  face  is  wfiether  words  of  persuasion  will  be 
replaced  by  weapons  of  war  as  a  solution  to 
the  Middle  East  crisis. 

We  are  told  today  we  must  stand  with  the 
President  to  send  the  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein.  But  it  is  not  that  simple  either  For 
the  message  we  are  asked  to  send  to  Mr. 
Hussein  IS  also  a  message  that  we  authorize 
American  troops  to  go  to  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Some,  myself  included,  feel  very  strongly 
that  It  IS  far  too  earfy  to  authorize  Amencan 
troops  to  go  to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
fiave  not  nearly  exhausted  the  opportunities 
tfnat  exist  for  economic  sanctions  and  dipilo- 
matic  pressure  to  achieve  our  goals  without 
resorting  to  war.  The  test  of  one  wfio  carries 
a  big  club  is  not  fiow  indiscnminately  he  uses 
rt.  but  ft  IS  flow  he  is  able  to  accomplish  his 
goals  v^tfiout  fiaving  to  resort  to  its  use. 

Let  me  be  clear.  I  support  the  President's 
goals  in  tfie  Persian  Guff. 

There  is  no  disagreement  about  our  coun- 
try's goals  in  the  cun-ent  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Iraq  must  be  removed  from  Kuwait.  The 
naked  aggression  Iraq  exhibited  in  its  invasion 
of  Kuwait  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.  That  is 
the  position  of  President  Bush,  and  its  my  po- 
sition, and  I  think  that  of  most  Members  of 
Congress 

So  tfie  question  is  not  one  of  goals,  but  of 
mettiods.  The  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
moved  quickly  and  decisively  to  impose  eco- 
nomic Sanctons  on  Iraq.  Iraq,  because  of  tfie 
economk;  bkx^kade  is  unable  now  to  sell  rts  oil 
and  raise  tfie  foreign  currency  ttiat  is  nec- 
essary for  Its  continued  economic  well-tDeing. 
The  result  is  tfiat  Iraq's  gross  national  product 
will  collapse. 

Iraq  is  gang  to  pay  a  very  fieavy  price  as 
a  result  of  ttie  continued  patient  application  of 
these  economic  sanctions  by  tfie  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

The  United  Nations  at  tfie  urging  of  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  fias  adopted  a  resolution  setting  a 
January  15  deadline  for  Iraq's  wittidrawal  from 
Kuwait.  Tfie  U.N.  resolution  autfionzes  ttie  use 
of  "force"  if  Iraq  fias  not  complied  with  its  res- 
olution by  January  1 5. 

As  we  count  down  now  ttie  final  days  to  the 
15th.  the  President  is  asking  Congress  to  give 
him  ttie  authonzation  needed  to  use  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

This  debate  is  troutiling  to  me  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

First,  I  think  ttiat  our  objectives  in  foreign 
policy  are  best  achieved  when  America 
speaks  with  one  voice.  We  will  in  this  debate 
be  demonstrating  tfiat  we  are  not  of  one  mind 
or  of  one  voice  on  this  subject.  But  while  I 
think  that  is  troutjiing,  it  is  not  at  all  surpnsing. 


Annerica  is  not  of  one  mind  on  this  issue.  Our 
country  is  deeply  split  on  wtietfier  we  sfioukj 
order  our  soldiers  to  war  in  tfie  deserts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  As  untidy  as  a  debate  of  this 
type  might  be,  it  is,  I  think,  necessary  in  a  de- 
mocracy before  committing  our  soldiers  to  die 
on  ttie  tiattlefield  to  determine  whetfier  it  is  in 
our  national  interest;  whetfier  there  is  a  na- 
tional will;  wtietfier  there  is  a  moral  imperative 
to  commit  our  troops  to  war. 

A  rancher  from  southwestern  North  Dakota 
came  up  to  me  after  an  evening  meeting  in 
late  December  and  gave  me  a  piece  of  paper 
on  which  was  written  this: 
Ten  thousand  men  marched  off  to  fight. 
When  fort.v  statesmen  called  it  right. 
But  had  the  statesmen  fought  instead. 
Their  impatience  would  have  cost  but  forty 
dead, 

I  wonder  if  ok)  men  deciding  whether  young 
men  should  fight  would  tie  quite  so  quick, 
quite  so  bold,  quite  so  full  of  bravado,  if  tfiey 
were  leading  the  charge.  I  cant  help  but  think 
tfiat  we  are  being  far  too  impatient.  Have  we 
stopped  Iraq's  aggression?  Yes.  Since  our  de- 
ployment of  troops.  Saddam  Hussein  is 
stopped  dead  in  his  tracks.  Have  we  ex- 
hausted the  potential  for  economic  sanctions 
to  impose  the  kind  of  price  on  Iraq  that  will 
persuade  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave  Kuwaif 
The  answer's  no.  Have  we  exhausted  all  ave- 
nues of  diplomatic  pressure  to  achieve  our 
goal  in  the  Persian  Gulf?  I  dont  believe  we 
have 

I  think  It  IS  in  this  country's  tiest  interest  to 
use  ot  force  only  when  it's  clear  that  our  goals 
cannot  be  attained  through  the  continued  pa- 
tient application  of  tight  economic  sanctions 
and  diplomatic  pressure.  In  sfiort.  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake  for  this  country  to  rush  to  commit  its 
soldiers  to  combat  before  we  have  exhausted 
all  other  remedies. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  elements  atxiut 
the  current  rrxxxj  here  in  Washington  tfiat 
bother  nne  as  well.  Why  are  we  so  quick  to 
Americanize  this  conflict?  To  call  the  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  a  multinational  force  is  a  fig 
leaf.  If  there  is  war  it  will  be  a  U.S.  war.  Our 
allies  have  not  contributed  their  treasury  and 
their  troops  in  piroportionate  numt>ers  to  rep- 
resent their  responsibilities  to  keep  the  peace. 

Shoukjn't  we  constitute  a  true  multinational 
force  and  require  a  true  commrtment  of  finan- 
cial resources  and  troops  from  around  the 
world  before  we  take  military  action.  Even  if 
we  end  up  not  taking  military  action  shouldn't 
the  prominent  peace-keeping  force  that  will 
have  to  exist  in  ttiat  region  be  a  true  multi- 
national force  rattier  tfian  Uncle  Sam  once 
again  paying  the  price,  beanng  the  burden, 
and  incurring  the  nsks?  Tfie  answer  is  yes.  It 
IS  time  the  President  and  Congress  insisted  on 
that  kind  of  commitment  from  its  allies. 

The  financial  cost  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  in  the  Persian  Gulf  without  war  is  esti- 
mated this  year  to  be  S30  to  S35  billion.  With 
war,  it  will  skyrocket  far  above  ttiat. 

An  enemy  as  dangerous  to  this  country's 
well-being  as  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  txxJget 
deficit  estimated  to  be  S400  billion  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

Where  is  the  gnm  determination,  the  steely 
resolve,  the  get  tough  attitude  from  President 
Bush  or  from  this  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
cnppling   deficits   tfiat   are    slowly    t>ut   surely 
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strangling  this  country's  economy.  As  Amenca 
perches  precariously  on  the  cliffs  of  recession 
and  serious  economic  troutile,  is  it  wise  for 
President  Bush  and  Congress  to  focus  vir- 
tually all  ol  our  attention  on  a  tinhorn  dictator 
in  Iraq  rather  than  the  senous  threats  to  the 
American  way  of  life  here  at  home'' 

My  colleagues,  Annenca  is  borrowing  money 
from  its  allies  and  spending  it  to  nsk  ttie  lives 
of  our  young  men  defending  our  allies  inter- 
ests in  a  desert  10,000  miles  from  home — 
even  as  our  unemployment  lines  lengtfien,  our 
economy  tums  sour. 

As  we  detMte  the  cnsis  in  the  Persian  GuM 
let's  understand  it's  also  time  to  start  dealing 
with  tfie  threat  here  at  home. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
Stop  the  madness  Stop  the  war  Deny  the 
President  the  autfiority  to  wage  war  in  tfie 
Middle  East. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  what  it  is  we 
are  debating  here.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  obfuscate  and  obscure  wtiat  is  really  before 
us  to  provide  some  polrtical  cover  for  ttiose 
among  us  who  want  to  dodge  tfie  issue  But 
clever  rhetoric  cannot  conceal  it.  We  are  de- 
bating war.  The  President  fias  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  give  him  a  specific  mandate  to  attack 
Iraq.  That  is  what  is  at  issue  here:  virhetfier  we 
will  wage  an  offensive  war  against  Iraq 

The  administration  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  by  its  swift  and  skillful  assembly  ol 
an  international  coalition  aligned  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  rape  and  annexation  of  Kuwait 
Further  Iraqi  aggression  has  been  contained. 
Saddam's  forces  fiave  been  stopped  in  their 
tracks.  Sweeping,  worldwide  economic  sanc- 
tions fiave  tieen  erected;  the  Iraqi  economy  is 
sputtering  in  tfieir  wake.  If  tfie  President's  true 
objective  really  is  to  lit)erate  Kuwait  and  pun- 
ish Iraq,  fie  is  well  on  his  way  to  achieving 
ttiat  goal  if  he  just  holds  the  line  and  stays  the 
course. 

But  Presidential  temperance  and  restraint 
are  about  to  be  discarded.  Suddenly  impatient. 
President  Bush  is  poised  now  to  pitch  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  into  a  calamitous  bkxxJ- 
tiath  against  Iraq. 

We  are  urged  by  the  President  to  join  him 
in  his  rush  to  war  tiecause  the  United  Natons 
has  reputedly  endorsed  such  an  attack.  We 
are  tokj  not  to  second-guess  their  decision. 
But  tfie  United  Nations  was  wrong  And  it  is 
our  duty  to  correct  their  mistake 

The  costs  in  human  terms  of  a  war  with  Iraq 
are  terrible  to  contemplate — terrible,  in  fact, 
tfiat  the  Pentagon  has  refused  to  make  any 
estimate  at  all  of  the  potental  Amercan  cas- 
ualties in  such  a  conflict.  But  otfier  experts 
have  given  us  some  rough  idea  of  the  kind  of 
carnage  we  can  expect.  Newsweek  estimates 
that  5.000  Amencans  will  die  and  15.000  will 
be  wounded  in  ttie  first  10  days  of  war — as 
many  as  in  an  average  year  in  Vietnam.  The 
Center  for  Defense  Information  estimates 
10.000  Amencan  dead  and  35.000  wounded 
over  90  days.  The  Washington  Post  reports 
tfiat  tfie  Pentagon  has  just  nnade  a  rush  order 
for  16,000  additional  body  tags.  And  Jack  An- 
derson, citing  Pentagon  sources,  fias  esti- 
mated ttiat  30,000  Amencans  will  be  killed  in 
the  first  20  days  of  war.  This,  Soeaker,  is 
nearly  as  many  dead  as  we  lost  dunng  ttie  en- 
tire Korean  war. 
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Dispfoportionate  numbefs  o(  those  wtx)  will 
be  slaughtered  in  the  desert  will  be  African- 
Americans  Nearly  one-third  of  oor  soldiers  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield  are  AfncarvAnierican. 
many  of  them  with  families  m  my  I2lh  Corv 
gressional  District  m  Brooklyn  Numerous  oth- 
ers are  Hispanic.  Native  American,  and  Asian 
But  this  IS  an  issue  that  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  AfncarvAmencan  community 
Young  African-American  men  and  women  are 
three  times  rrwre  likely  to  Ise  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  involved  m  this  impending  war  m 
the  sand  as  young  whites  Thousands  nnore 
preaous  members  of  a  generation  already 
devastated  by  rralignant  Republican  social 
policies  here  at  home  will  be  lost  to  a  malig 
nant  Republican  foreign  policv  abroad  Iron- 
ically—oo.  sickeningly— these  young  men  ar>d 
women  who  have  tjeen  denied  adequate 
health  care,  housing,  and  educational  support 
by  their  own  government  will  be  sent  into  bal 
tie  to  try  to  restore  a  foreign  government 
which  provided  tree  health  care,  education, 
and  ever  free  telephone  service  to  its  oligat 
chic  elites 

Yet  with  the  prospect  of  so  much  blood- 
shed, of  so  many  losses  of  American  lives,  the 
White  House  has  offered  up  only  the  most 
feeble  of  rationales  for  its  headlong  rush  to 
v^ar— when  ;t  f^as  tx)thered  to  offer  them  at  all 
But  even  if  the  potential  casualties  were  small- 
er, a  move  toward  war  would  still  t)e  unaccept- 
able I  have  heard  not  one  word  from  the  lips 
of  President  Bush  that  would  lustity  the  loss  of 
a  single  American  soldier  in  the  sand  ol  Ku- 
wait 

War  IS  never  morally  justifiable  when  peace- 
ful means  of  resolving  a  conflict  remain  viable 
arxl  available  But  after  a  promising  t)eginning. 
the  White  House  has  suddenly  at)andoned  the 
pursuit  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis  It 
tells  us  not  that  a  United  States  military  as 
sault  against  Iraq  is  the  only  way  to  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
in  other  words,  is  the  only  path  to  peace. 

So  many  tinnes  before  have  we  heard  that 
chilling  refrain  from  those  who  lead  nations— 
and  always  with  such  tragic  conseguences  tor 
the  men  and  women  who  are  called  to  follow 
them  Old  men  declare  war,  young  men  and 
women  fight  and  die.  then  old  men  sit  down  to 
make  the  deals  they  could  have  made  tiefore 
the  war 

In  this  1967  "A  Chnstian  Sermon  on 
Peace."  Dr  Martin  Luther  Kirtg.  Jr  under- 
scored tfie  fraudulence  of  this  peculiar  but  all 
too  familiar  vision  of  the  way  toward  peace 

tl  «  unc  <'f  i-hf  stJ-Hnxe.Ht,  thlnKs  that  all  t.he 
great  military  geniuses  of  the  world  have 
talked  atxjut  peace  The  conquerors  of  old 
who  came  klUlnK  in  pursuit  of  peace.  Alex- 
ander. Julius  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Na- 
poleon, were  akin  In  seeking  a  peaceful 
world  order  If  you  will  read  Meln  Kampf 
closely  enough,  you  will  discover  that  Hitler 
contended  that  everythinK  he  did  in  Ger 
many  was  for  peace  And  the  leaders  of  the 
world  today  talk  eloquently  about  peace 
Every  time  we  drop  our  bombs  in  North  Viet- 
nam. President  Johnson  talks  eloquently 
about  peace  What  Is  the  problem'  They  are 
talking  alMjut  p^-ace  as  a  distant  goal,  as  an 
end  we  seek,  but  one  day  we  must  come  to 
see  that  peace  Is  not  merely  a  distant  goal 
we  seek,  but  that  It  Is  a  means  by  which  we 
arrive  at  that  goal  We  must  pursue  peaceful 
ends  through  peaceful  means.  All  of  this  Is 


saying  that.  In  the  final  analysis,  means  and 
end  must  cohere  because  the  end  is 
preexistent  In  the  means,  and  ultimately  de- 
structive means  cannot  bring  akjout  con- 
structive ends 

Dr  King  was  right  We  cannot  come  killing 
in  pursuit  of  peace  m  the  Persian  Gull,  we 
must  pursue  peaceful  ends  through  peaceful 
means  We  must  hold  tfie  line,  maintain  the 
sanctions  against  Saddam,  and  resist  the  rush 
to  war 

I  do  not  understand  the  logic  of  those  who 
now  insist  that  economic  sanctions  cannot 
now  do  the  |ob  of  getting  Saddam  out  of  Ku- 
wait Of  course  tfiey  can,  economic  sanctions 
work  all  the  time  and  tfiey  are  working  now 
Iraq's  ramshackle  economy  is  uniquely  vulner- 
able to  this  kind  ol  peaceful  but  potent  eco- 
rwmic  pressure  And  the  scope  and  complex 
ity  ol  the  sanctions  now  m  place  are  unprece- 
dented m  modern  world  history  Sanctions  will 
<vork  if  we  give  them  time,  tfiere  is  no  need  tor 
war 

President  Busfi  has  often  said  that  what 
happens  in  the  gult  at  this  moment  in  history 
IS  so  critical  because  it  promises  to  be  the 
event  that  will  detme  and  stiape  the  code  of 
conduct  among  nations  m  wtnat  he  calls  the 
new  world  order  Indeetl.  it  will  t)e  Which  is 
precisely  why  we  must  slop  the  war  and  stick 
with  sanctions  With  our  votes  this  week,  let 
us  act  to  make  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  ends 
through  peaceful  means  the  central  guiding 
principle  of  the  emerging  new  world  order  Do 
not  go  killing  in  pursuit  of  peace 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Democratic  Party 
would  leap  into  the  vacuum  of  moral  leader- 
ship at  trie  highest  levels  of  our  Government 
and  loudly  declare  itself  m  opposition  to  war 
Americans  are  urgently  seeking  that  kind  ol  vi- 
sion and  leadership  But  the  Speaker  has  de 
dared  that  this  is  a  nonpartisan  issue  and  has 
urged  Memtiers  to  vote  tfieir  conscience  on 
this  issue  That  they  must  do  Each  f^^ember 
here  bears  personal  responsibility  for  what  will 
happen  in  the  next  lew  weeks  m  the  Persian 
Gulf, 

I  will  be  voting  my  conscience  and  voting 
against  the  war  My  conscience  tells  me  that 
to  do  otheoAfise  would  make  me  an  accessory 
to  murder 

Mr  BUSTAMANTE  Mr  Speaker.  Congress 
can  debate  no  more  important  question  than 
the  issue  of  war  and  peace 

The  American  people  srxjuid  know  that 
while  the  Members  m  this  Chamber  may  dis- 
agree over  what  course  ol  action  we  shouW 
take  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue 

I  commend  the  leadership  for  making  this 
an  issue  of  conscience,  not  of  party 

Our  common  goal  is  for  the  complete  with 
drawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  Our  dif 
terences  exist  on  ttie  tactics  that  get  us  there 
What  IS  the  most  effective  means  ol  acconv 
plishing  our  obfective''  Gomg  to  war'  Or  let- 
ting sanctions  work'' 

Retired  Adm  William  Crowe.  Jr  .  fornner 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  it 
well. 

The  issue,  he  said,  is  not  whether  an  em- 
bargo will  work,  but  whether  we  have  tfie  pa- 
tience to  let  rt  take  effect " 

So,  from  my  viewpoint  we  either  bomb  Iraq 
or  starve  it.  The  war  option  results  m  imme- 


diate sacnfices.  The  economy  o^Xion  takes 
time,  but  reduces  the  nsk  of  Annencan  casual- 
ties 

There  is  no  question  of  the  eflectiveoess  of 
the  economic  embargo 

Last  month,  CIA  Director  William  Webster 
siiid  that  the  econonntc  sanctKxis  against  Iraq 
are  effective  and  are  being  felt  economically 
and  militarily 

I  understand  that  Director  Webster  has  ex- 
parxled  on  tfiat  statement. 

Supporters  of  the  Sdarz-Michel  resdutxxi 
site  Director  Webster's  letter  of  January  10  to 
support  their  position  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  use  military  force. 

But  listen  to  what  Director  Webster  has  to 
say  about  relying  on  economic  sanctions  for 
another  ^7  months  Continuing  with  the  sanc- 
tions, he  says,  will  degrade  Iraq's  "armored 
and  mechani/ed  forces  " 

He  goes  on  to  project  tfiat  "The  numtaer  of 
inoperable  Iraqi  armored  and  other  vehicles 
will  grow  gradually  and  the  readiness  of  their 
crews  will  decline  as  Baghdad  is  forced  to 
curb  training  activities  " 

Economic  sanctions  may  not  achieve  the 
political  obiective  of  toppling  Saddam  Hussein 
quickly  from  power 

But  they  will  work  to  furtfier  weaken  Iraq 
militarily  I  don't  question  the  use  of  the  war 
option,  but  I  do  question  using  ttie  war  option 
at  this  time  The  United  States  waited  40 
years  to  win  tfie  cold  war 

Why  can't  we  show  a  little  more  patience  in 
lening  the  economic  sanctions  work  their  dete- 
riorating effect  on  the  Iraqi  war  machine  t>e- 
fore  we  decide  to  commit  our  young  men  and 
women  to  a  military  offensive'' 

There  is  one  otfier  point  tfiat  has  influenced 
my  decision  to  lend  my  support  for  the  Hamil- 
torv-Gephardt  resolution 

Despite  what  the  polls  say,  I  do  not  find  a 
consensus  of  support  in  tfie  23d  Congres- 
sional District  lor  giving  the  President  blanket 
autfionty  to  conduct  war 

In  fact,  very  tew  of  the  calls  and  letters  I've 
received  have  indicated  support  lor  ttw  Presn 
dent's  position 

II  this  Cfiamber  mirrors  tfie  mood  of  tfie 
country,  then  clearty  this  country  is  divided 
over  tfie  war  question 

And  in  my  view,  the  last  thing  we  should  do 
IS  commit  this  country  on  a  course  to  war  in 
the  absence  of  a  national  consensus 

II  IS  tor  these  reasons  that  I  nse  in  support 
ot  the  HamiltorvGephardt  resolution 

Mr  EDWARDS  Of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
new  Member  of  Congress,  this  is  my  first 
speech  on  the  floor  of  this  historic  House 

Rather  than  being  tfie  uplrftng  and  exciting 
moment  I  had  dreamed  about  lor  so  long,  this 
IS  a  sad  and  difficult  moment  for  me,  because 
??.000  brave  men  and  women  from  Fort 
Hood,  m  my  district,  are  at  this  nronnent  in  the 
Persian  Gull 

For  weeks  I  have  agonized  over  ttie  deci- 
sion on  war  and  peace,  the  most  important 
vote  any  Memtier  of  Congress  coukj  ever 
face 

I  have  met  with  20-year-old  wives  at  Fort 
Hood  wfio  could  be  young  widows  m  ttie  near 
Mure  I  have  walked  akxigside  the  Vietnam 
War  Memorial  and  touched  the  names  ol  men 
and  women  wtX)  died  m  that  tragic  war— a 
grim  reminder  that  war  is  not  a  John  Wayne 
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fTwvie  wtiere  tfie  good  guy  ndes  off  happily 
into  ttie  sunset. 

If  we  go  to  war,  many  of  my  constituents 
may  not  ever  see  anottier  sunset.  Chikjren  will 
lose  their  parents  and  mothers  and  fathers  will 
lose  ttieir  most  cfieristied  dreams  of  seeing 
their  own  sons  and  daugftters  live  a  full  and 
happy  life. 

For  these  reasons,  I  fiad  fioped  and  prayed 
ttiat  diplomacy,  not  war,  would  solve  the  Per- 
sian Gull  cnsis.  That  is  still  my  hope. 

Since  I  represent  more  troops  in  the  Persian 
GuK  than  pertiaps  any  other  Member  of  this 
House,  the  easiest  personal  decision  for  me 
would  be  to  vote  to  prohibit  military  force  as  of 
now  By  doing  that.  I  would  not  have  to  look 
a  young  widow  or  child  in  the  eye  and  say  1 
was  part  ol  a  decision  that  sent  her  husband 
or  father  to  an  early  grave. 

However.  I  have  decided  that  the  only  hope 
for  peace,  as  slim  as  it  might  be,  is  for  the 
United  States  and  the  vwjrid  community  to 
send  a  clear  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion against  a  sovereign  nation. 

I  wished  we  lived  in  a  world  wfiere  the 
threat  of  force  was  not  necessary  to  prevent 
war  If  ttiat  were  the  case  we  would  have  no 
Defense  Department  and  no  nuclear  weapons. 
Unfortunately.  I  can  only  dream  of  living  to  see 
such  a  day.  and  that  day  will  never  come  as 
long  as  we  have  Saddam  Hussems  in  this 
world. 

I  had  fioped  diplomacy  might  work,  txjt  it 
has  not.  Genuine  efforts  by  the  Arab  League, 
the  United  Nations,  tfie  European  Community 
and  the  United  States  have  failed. 

I  fiad  fioped  sanctions  might  work  to  bnng 
Hussein  to  his  senses,  but  ttiat  has  not  hap- 
pened so  far. 

I  had  fioped  continued  sanctions  could 
work.  Ixit.  in  my  own  judgment.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's delusions  of  grandeur  will  let  him  ration- 
alize tfie  tremendous  suffering  of  his  own  (peo- 
ple to  keep  his  war  machine  alive,  regardless 
of  sanctions 

I  had  fioped  there  wouW  be  no  downside. 
no  risk  in  just  letting  sanctions  work  for  a  year 
or  two.  But,  I  now  do  not  believe  that  to  be  ttie 
case.  Ttie  pwtentjal  breakup  of  our  fragile  alli- 
ance, tfie  temptation  to  appease  Husseins  ag- 
gression with  concessions,  the  growing  supply 
of  cfiermcal  and  biological  weapons,  the  in- 
creased threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
possibility  ol  a  Hussein  with  enfianced  Arab 
prestige  as  a  result  of  his  fiaving  stood  up  to 
the  workj  community — tfiese  are  all  grave  and 
real  nsks  of  withfiokjing  the  threat  of  military 
force  now. 

When  I  vote  for  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 
It  will  be  vflth  the  belief  tfiat  war  can  still  be 
averted,  but  not  at  all  costs. 

I  urge  President  Bush  to  extiaust  every 
nieans  of  diplomacy,  because  I  still  hope  for 
peace. 

Just  as  every  Member  of  this  House  fias 
done.  I  have  searcfied  my  conscience  and 
fiave  tned  to  do  wtiat  I  think  is  nght.  knowing 
ttiat  each  ol  us  must  Irve  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives  wtth  this  decision. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective 
of  Amencan  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  clear 
and  unequivocaWe — Iraq  must  effect  a  com- 
plete and  total  wittxJrawal  from  Kuwait.  This 
objective  is  not  subject  to  compromise  or  ne- 
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gotiation.  Simply  put,  we  cannot  permit  Iraq's 
naked  aggression  to  stand.  I  fully  support  this 
policy  objective  and  want  to  commend  the 
President  for  taking  decisive  acbon  to  stop 
Iraq  at  the  Kuwaiti  Ixirder  and  for  organizing 
an  international  coalition  to  work  in  concert  to 
isolate  Saddam  Hussein  economk^lty. 

The  debate  is  not  about  wtiat  our  policy 
sfiould  be.  but  how  to  best  implement  it.  As  I 
see  it.  there  are  three  options  to  accomplish 
this  policy:  we  can  vote  to  give  President  Bush 
the  autfiority  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  war 
after  January  1 5;  or  as  some  believe  we  coukj 
decide  to  only  use  economic  sanctrans  and  di- 
plomacy to  pressure  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait;  or 
finally,  we  can  pursue  what  I  think  is  the  best 
option — allow  sanctions  and  diplomacy  nwre 
time  to  work  while  at  the  sanne  time  keeping 
all  our  military  options  open. 

The  most  important  reason  for  pursuing  this 
option  IS  that  sanctions  may  work  and  military 
force  will  not  be  needed.  Equally  important  is 
ttiat  if  tfie  sanctions  have  their  intended  effect 
ttiey  will  drastically  inhibit  Saddam  Hussein's 
ability  to  prosecute  war  against  United  States 
forces  thus  reducing  the  number  of  American 
lives  that  may  be  lost  in  expelling  Iraq  from 
Kuwait.  After  all  when  you  get  right  down  to  it 
isn1  that  what  we  all  want — to  accomplish  the 
policy  objective  with  the  minimum  loss  of 
American  life? 

Until  this  week,  all  we  have  heard  is  that  no 
oil  IS  getting  out  of  Iraq  and  no  spare  parts  are 
getting  in.  Some  estimate  ttiat  Iraq's  GNP  has 
been  cut  m  half  and  that  Saddam  Hussein's 
military  infrastructure  is  detenorating  rapidly. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  sanctions  are  not  working 
rt  IS  the  duty  of  President  Bush  to  nnake  the 
case  to  the  American  pKjblic  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  cannot  vote  for  the  Immediate  use  of 
force  until  I  fiave  t>een  presented  with  tangible 
evidence  that  tfie  economic  sanctions  are  not 
having  their  intended  effect. 

Nor  can  I  vote  to  auttiorize  the  President  to 
go  to  war  until  appropnate  diplomatic  options 
have  been  exhausted.  This  does  not  mean 
tfiat  Iraq  shoukj  be  allowed  to  use  endless 
diplomatic  maneuvenng  to  merely  delay  his 
exrt  from  Kuwait.  But,  at  the  very  least  a  high- 
level  official  of  tfie  administration  or  our  U.N. 
allies  sfiould  have  a  face-to-face  meeting  with 
Saddam  Hussein  or  a  member  of  his 
intercircle  tiefore  American  troops  are  sent 
into  action. 

Commiting  U.S.  Amned  Forces  to  war  is  the 
gravest  decision  a  Member  of  Congress  must 
make.  My  vote  is  not  one  tfiat  is  cast  against 
the  President  tjecause  I  support  his  ultimate 
policy  objective.  The  most  important  duty  all  of 
us  stiare  is  to  support  our  txave  men  and 
women  stationed  in  tfie  desert  of  Saudia  Ara- 
bia. That  is  why  I  am  following  my  conscience 
to  pursue  an  option  tfiat  I  firmly  tjelieve  will 
ensure  as  many  of  tfiem  as  possible  to  return 
home  safely  to  their  families  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding 
President  Bush's  pathetic  utterances  ttiat  tfie 
language  in  the  Constitution  dealing  with  war 
IS  ambiguous,  tfie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  unequivocal  terms  confers  on  the 
Congress  tfie  exclusive  nght  to  declare  war. 

Notwithstanding  our  President's  irrational 
statements  about  Iraq  being  a  threat  to  world 
order,  there  is  no  sufficient  justification  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  military  in  armed  corv 


flict  over  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Despite  Presi- 
dent Bush's  illogical  rantings  and  ravings 
about  tfie  need  to  use  force  without  allowing 
economic  sanctions  to  play  out  ttieir  course.  It 
woukl  be  a  tragedy  of  great  proportion  to  sac- 
nfice  tfie  lives  of  Amencan  men  and  women  in 
this  misguided  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  ttie  Amencan  people 
ask  our  President  to  define  ttie  American  inter- 
est in  the  Kuwaiti,  Iraqi,  Saudi  Aratxan  con- 
flict? Certainly  it  is  not  to  defend  liberty  and 
democracy,  lor  Saudi  Aratna  and  Kuwart  are 
two  ol  tfie  nx)st  undemocratic,  oppressive  na- 
tions on  the  face  of  tfie  Earth.  Hopefully,  our 
Preskjent  is  not  contending  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  threatens  the  flow  of  oil  to 
Amencan  industnal  machinery;  tfiere  are  no 
long  lines  at  the  gas  pumps  and  there  is  no 
threat  of  ttie  excessive  consumption  of  our 
own  vast  oil  reserves.  Amerx^ns  remember 
the  long  lines  at  the  gas  pumps  in  Vne  I970's 
and  we  shoukJ  not  forget  ttiat  ttiey  occuned  as 
a  result  of  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  AratMan  OPEC 
polK:y. 

If.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  is  correct  in 
his  interpretation  tfiat  ttie  situation  in  ttie  guH 
IS  a  threat  to  the  wortd  order,  ttien  wfiere  is 
the  rest  of  the  workj  community''  Especially 
those  nations  which  really  depend  on  oil  from 
Kuwait?  We  dont  see  Japan  and  Germany 
commiting  any  troops  to  figfit.  We  donl  see 
France.  Belgium,  and  England  amassing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tfieir  young  men  and 
women  on  the  border  of  Kuwait  And  pertiaps 
the  greatest  irony  of  all,  is  ttiat  we  dont  see 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  armed  at  the  border 
to  suppress  the  Iraqi  aggression. 

I  am  unalterat)ly  opposed  to  sanctioning  ttie 
use  of  force  by  ttie  President  to  evict  Iraqi 
troops  from  Kuwait,  until  rt  is  demonstrated  be- 
yond  a  shadow  of  a  douW  ttiat  such  occupa- 
tion is  a  threat  to  tfie  worW  order  Our  mighty 
milrtary  machine  wouW  probably  wm  a  war 
with  Iraq,  but  the  cost  will  be  astronomical  in 
terms  of  Iraqi  and  Amencan  lives  lost. 

Over  ttie  past  several  months  I  fiave  worked 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  in  an  effort  to 
forestall  the  very  war  mongering  ttiat  is  pres- 
ently taking  p>lace  in  this  body  today.  We  have 
argued  tfiat  economic  sanctions,  accompanied 
by  genuine  efforts  of  diplomacy,  shoukj  be 
given  ample  opportunity  to  work.  But  ttiose 
sanctions  fiave  not  been  grven  ttiat  opportunity 
and  God  knows  tfiat  tfie  stubborn,  intran- 
sigent, atxasive  attitudes  of  President  Bush 
and  Secretary  Baker  were  intended  to  effec- 
tuate the  precise  war  mood  ttiat  exists  on  ttie 
floor  of  this  House  today. 

In  addition,  I  cosponsored  the  resolution  of 
concern  atxiut  ttie  President's  policy  and  re- 
quested the  administration  not  pursue  any  of- 
fensive military  action  wrtfiout  the  full  delitjera- 
tion  and  declaration  ol  Congress.  Further,  I 
joined  with  other  Members  of  Congress  as  a 
coplaintitf  in  the  lawsuit  wfuch  sougfit  a  Fed- 
eral injunction  to  prevent  oflensrve  military  ac- 
tion in  the  gulf  witfiout  express  congressional 
authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  diplomacy  is  the  art  of  give 
and  take.  Over  tfie  years,  I  have  criticized 
most  militaristic  foreign  policy  initiatves.  I  tje- 
lieve  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  too  often  directed 
toward  a  military  solution  and  not  often 
enough  directed  toward  a  diplomatic  resolu- 
tion. 
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Today  we  have  the  technological  power  to 
destroy  every  nation  on  this  EartH — but  we 
also  have  the  techno(ogy  to  help  create  real 
dialog  among  all  the  nations  o'  our  planet  A 
wise  Missouns  legislator — Harn/  S  Truman— 
once  satd  "the  responsibility  ol  great  states  is 
to  serve  and  not  to  dominate  the  world  "  I  be- 
lieve  our  Nation  would  gain  much  rrwre  il  we 
would  heed  this  advice  and  use  our  power 
and  influence  to  serve  ottiers  by  creating  via- 
t)te  diplomatic  solutions  to  world  problems 

A  war  with  Iraq  p>fomises  to  serve  no  one 
War  IS  a  nonsolution  The  U  S  military  pres- 
ence in  ttie  Middle  East  has  already  acertiated 
the  senous  regional  problems  and  turnxiil 
which  plague  ttie  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
arxl  typify  so  many  developing  countries 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  historic  change  in  U  S  loreiqn  pol- 
icy We  have  ttie  power  to  pursue  diploniatic 
solutions  to  workl  problems  and  we  must  exer- 
cise It  I  implore  this  txxly  to  vole  against  war 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  Durbin- 
Bennett  resolution  confirming  that  our  Con- 
stitution has  vested  m  Congress  all  power  to 
declare  war  and  I  encourage  passage  ol  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  auttiorizing  the 
defense  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  enforcement 
of  ttie  U  N   emt)argo  against  Iraq. 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  listened 
very  carefully  to  ttie  debate  for  2  days  now 

I  tiave  not  tieard  any  ol  you  say  a  single 
thing  lor  which  I  woukj  vote  to  send  even  one 
American  to  die  Not  one  of  ttie  many  reasons 
given,  such  as  Hussein  tieing  a  modem  day 
Hitler,  ttie  need  lor  oil,  protecting  the  Saudis, 
the  need  to  save  Kuwait,  or  the  safety  of  Is- 
rael have  convinced  me  that  war  is  lustified 
The  only  valid  issue  is  wtiether  to  give  Presi- 
dent Bush  authority  to  order  thousands,  even 
tens  of  ttiousands  to  their  death 

Our  allies  tiave  done  almost  nothing  to  help 
with  this  burden  The  emtiargo  is  the  only  hu- 
mane alternative 

I  will  not  vote  tor  the  President's  resolution. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr  ORTON]. 

Mr  ORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  deep- 
ly troutiled  today  as  I  begin  my  service 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  can- 
not Imagine  having  to  make  a  more 
difficult  or  more  agonizing  vote 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution.  I  l)elieve  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Congress  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  fully  and  consistently  sup- 
ported the  President's  deployment  of 
American  troops,  defense  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  imposition  of  the  U  N.  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  I  question,  however, 
the  President's  decision  in  November 
doubling  the  number  of  American 
troops  in  the  gulf  and  setting  the  Janu- 
ary 15  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal. 
This  shift  from  a  defensive  to  an  offen- 
sive posture  by  American  forces  in  the 
gulf  hafi  embarked  this  Nation  upon  a 
high  risk  gambit  which  1  would  not 
have  chosen 

Keeping  the  peace  is  more  com- 
plicated than  simply  delaying  the 
onset  of  war.  I  have  searched  my  mind 
and  my  soul  and  have  reached  a  deci- 
sion which  I  pray  Is  correct.  Ironically, 


I  have  concluded  that  a  vote  against 
the  President's  authority  to  conduct 
war  will  almost  certainly  result  in  war. 
It  would  embolden  Saddam  Hussein  and 
would  not  prevent  President  Hu.'sh  from 
acting  without  congressional  author- 
ity 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vote  granting 
the  President  authority  to  conduct  war 
might  be  the  last  hope  for  peace.  By  ex- 
hibiting unity  of  American  resolve. 
Saddam  might  realize  that  futility  of 
his  actions  and  withdraw 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of 
the  Presidents  diplomatic  strategy  re- 
quires the  credible  threat  of  force. 
Once  Congress  approves  the  use  of 
force,  the  President  must  make  the  de- 
cision whether  to  use  force,  and  when, 
what  typ)e  and  how  much  force  is  nec- 
essary 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  asked  to  author- 
ize force  and  stand  prepared  to  take 
this  Nation  into  war  if  necessary  in  the 
hope  that  war  will  be  avoided.  I  pray 
that  we  are  right.  I  pray  that  girding 
up  for  wax  constitutes  the  last  best 
chance  for  peace 

I  will  give  President  Bush  my  trust 
and  my  vote  and  my  prayers 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr  TA'i'LOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  giving  sanctions  more 
time  to  work. 

When  President  Bush  first  sent 
troops  to  the  Middle  East  on  August  8. 
1990.  he  said  the  mission  of  our  troops 
was  wholly  defensive — that  it  was  not 
to  initiate  hostilities.  I  support  the 
President's  decision  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  support  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  prevent  Saddam  Hussein  from 
selling  the  oil  that  he  has  stolen  from 
Kuwait. 

Beyond  our  defensive  posture,  this 
issue  becomes  more  complicated. 

Article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion clearly  gives  Congress,  the  author- 
ity to  declare  war.  We  met  for  20  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week  at  the  end  of 
the  101st  Congress.  At  a  time  when  we 
could  have  taken  action  on  this  issue. 
we  were  told  by  the  administration 
that  the  sanctions  were  working. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  we  were  no 
longer  in  session  2  days  after  an  elec- 
tion—our President  convinced  the 
United  Nations  to  set  a  deadline  for 
withdrawal. 

What  happened  during  the  weeks 
that  we  were  out  of  session  to  cause 
this  change"'  Were  we  attacked"'  Was  a 
single  American  killed  by  hostile  fire? 
Was  one  shot  fired  in  anger"' 

During  the  same  3-week  period,  our 
Nation  spend  $12  billion  on  interest 
payments  alone  on  the  national  debt. 
Not  principal,  interest  payments  \'et 
there  is  no  clamor  here  or  in  the  White 
House  to  balance  the  budget. 

During  the  same  3  weeks,  freighter 
loads  of  marijuana,  truck  loads  of  co- 


caine flooded  across  our  borders,  but 
there  is  no  clamor  to  win  the  war  on 
drugs 

During  the  same  3  weeks,  three  addi- 
tional S&Ls  failed  and  yet  no  one 
clamored  to  bring  the  abusers  of  the 
public  trust  to  justice 

Dozens  of  American  industries  closed 
their  doors  and  joined  the  ranks  of  our 
maritime  industrj-.  shipbuilding,  steel 
textile  and  electronic  industries— an- 
other segment  lo.st  from  what  was  once 
our  industrial  might,  '^'et.  there  was  no 
clamor  to  protect  the  backbone  of  the 
American  dream — decent  jobs  that  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  upward  mobility. 

During  the  same  3  weeks,  organized 
crime  figures  murdered,  extorted 
money  and  bragged  of  their  successes 
in  manipulating  our  legal  system  Yet 
Members  who  traveled  thousands  of 
mills  to  investigate  the  wrongdoings  in 
the  Middle  East,  wont  raise  a  hand 
against  the  criminals  at  home 

Why  are  those  who  are  so  intent  on 
solving  Kuwait  8  problem,  so  reluctant 
to  solve  the  problems  of  people  here  in 
this  country''  America  has  never 
wavered  in  its  purpose  We  have  been 
willing  to  fight  for  the  things  in  which 
we  believe. 

Historically,  we  have  been  a  peaceful 
nation,  that  has  acted  not  in  haste 
When  North  Koreans  captured  the  US 
Pueblo  in  January.  1968  and  tortured 
and  interrogated  its  82  crew  members 
for  11  months,  did  we  attack  North 
Korea''  If  not  then  why  now'' 

The  great  leaders  in  this  nation  have 
always  thought  of  war  as  a  last  resort. 

Some  people  may  ask  what  kind  a 
message  are  we  sending  Hussein  if  the 
President  and  the  Congress  appear  di- 
vided in  the  issue  of  aggression  and  of 
liberating  Kuwaif 

W'ith  400.000  US  troops  already  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  America  already  has 
sent  Hussein  a  clear  enough  signal 

Hussein  is  a  little  man.  Iraq  is  only 
one  of  13  little  nations  to  ixissess  over 
1.000  tanks  Iraq  is  one  of  14  little  na- 
tions to  possess  chemical  weapons.  Iraq 
has  no  Navy  Its  Air  Force  Is  a  joke. 
Hussein  is  a  petty  thug. 

Tonight,  after  work.  I  will  walk  down 
the  street  to  have  some  dinner-  no  es- 
corts— no  bodyguards  no  fear  of  the 
people  I  have  the  privilege  to  rep- 
resent. Tonight,  Saddam  Hussein,  trav- 
eling in  a  bomb  proof  vehicle  will  sleep 
in  one  of  his  10  bomb-proof  shelters  out 
of  fear  for  his  life  He  knows  that  his 
people  will  one  day  avenge  the  murders 
that  he  has  committed  against  his 
countrymen.  He  is  afraid  of  his  own 
people. 

No  one,  no  one  rushes  to  Hussein's 
defense.  All  Members  of  this  body  re- 
ject Hussein  and  his  methods.  All  agree 
that  he  must  go  The  question  is 
whether  we  starve  him  out,  or  blast 
him  out, 

A  universal  criticism  of  government 
IS  that  we  always  find  the  most  costly 
way  to  accomplish  our  goals.  Must  that 


criticism  apply  to  the  waste  of  young 
men  and  women  as  well?  It  is  wrong  to 
waste  one  dime  of  our  citizens'  money 
It  is  inexcusable  to  squander  one  life. 

Those  who  would  have  us  rush  to 
sp>end  these  lives  would  like  to  have 
the  citizens  believe  that  any  Member 
who  does  not  vote  in  favor  of  this  war 
resolution  Is  faltering  in  his  support 
for  our  troops. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth, 

I  represent  one  of  the  most  jjatrlotic 
areas  of  our  country^and  one  of  the 
most  conservative.  South  Mississip- 
pians  believe  in  our  President  and.  over 
the  years,  we  have  stood  behind  the 
flag,  Mississippi  has  one  of  the  highest 
proportion  of  residents  called  up  as  Re- 
servists in  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
These  men  and  women  will  selflessly 
serve  in  war,  if  this  is  what  our  Presi- 
dent and  this  body  calls  them  to  do. 

True  conservatives,  know  the  value 
of  conserving  all  of  our  resources — not 
just  our  money.  One  of  the  most  pre- 
cious resources  that  we  can  conserve  is 
the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  women 
in  uniform.  The  citizens  of  this  nation 
built  the  hospitals  in  which  they  were 
horn,  the  schools  in  which  they  were 
educated  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
spared  no  expense  in  training  and  arm- 
ing these  warriors.  Is  it  not  wise  to 
want  to  protect  our  investment? 

Our  forces  were  trained  to  combat 
very  real  threats.  Despite  all  of  their 
internal  trouble,  the  Soviets  continue 
to  build  nuclear  submarines  and  mis- 
siles Just  last  month,  a  new  Soviet 
Victor  III  Class  nuclear  submarine  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean,  The  sub- 
marine carries  nuclear  missiles  and  is 
virtually  impossible  to  detect.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  is  a  real  threat. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  a 
vote  for  or  against  the  President,  for  or 
against  the  United  Nations.  Above  all. 
this  IS  not  a  vote  for  or  against  those 
people  who  have  volunteered  to  serve 
our  country  The  Solarz  resolution  is  a 
vote  for  war  and  it  must  be  called  that. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  what  it 
called  an  ethics  package.  To  the  people 
back  home  it  was  a  pay  raise.  No  slight 
of  hand  should  disguise  this  issue. 

If  we  are  willing  to  go  to  war.  lets 
say  so.  If  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
costs  of  war,  let's  say  what  programs 
are  going  to  be  cut  or  what  taxes  are 
going  to  be  raised.  If  we  are  willing  to 
go  to  war,  let's  come  up  with  a  pro- 
gram now  that  outlines  a  draft  should 
that  be  necessary  All  of  the  citizens 
and  all  of  the  Members  should  know  ex- 
actly what  the  issues  are 

To  do  anything  less  is  an  injustice  to 
the  American  people. 

If  this  body  is  not  ready  to  give  the 
President  a  clear  declaration  of  war.  to 
pay  the  cost  of  that  war  and  to  draft 
our  young  people  to  serve  this  great 
Nation,  then  we  should  follow  the 
course    of    the    sanctions    and    explore 


every  possible  avenue  to  achieve  our 
goals  with  the  least  cost  in  American 
lives.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
vote,  I  make  this  pledge  to  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  this  Nation,  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  and  to  Saddam 
Hussein:  If  one  bullet  is  fired  at  one 
American  anj'where  by  an  Iraqi  soldier. 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  using  every  weapon  in  our  arse- 
nal to  eliminate  the  scourge  of  Saddam 
Hussein  from  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

D  2300 

Mr,  McCANDLESS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  McCrery]. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  badly 
as  we  all  wish  to  avoid  military  con- 
flict in  the  Mid-East,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  unfortunate  reality  that  some- 
times in  the  course  of  human  events, 
wars  are  necessary.  Americans  are  a 
peace-loving  people — we  have  not 
fought  wars  for  conquest  or  territorial 
gain,  but  rather  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  to  give  others  a  chance  to 
enjoy  freedom.  Yes.  Americans  are  a 
peace-loving  people,  and  yes.  Ameri- 
cans abhor  war  and  its  ugly  con- 
sequences, but  Americans  have  never 
been  afraid  of  a  fight  and  recognize 
that  there  are  times  when  we  must 
fight.  This  Congress,  as  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  needs  to  send  a 
clear  message  to  Saddam  Hussein  that 
now  is  one  of  those  times — that  we  are 
decided,  and  we  are  together.  To  be  fair 
with  the  Iraqi  people  and  to  give  the 
most  impetus  to  prospects  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  this  crisis,  we  must 
adopt  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  to  Iraq's 
leaders  that  Americans  will  indeed 
fight  if  need  be  to  remove  Saddam  and 
his  troops  from  Kuwait. 

Why  is  this  a  time  to  fighf  The  rea- 
sons are  many  and  have  been  stated  by 
other  speakers  here  today. 

Briefly:  As  far  as  the  timing  of  mili- 
tary engagement: 

It  is  unlikely  that  sanctions  alone 
will  achieve  our  goal  of  removing  Sad- 
dam from  Kuwait; 

There  is  serious  question  as  to  how 
long  the  international  coalition  now 
arrayed  against  Saddam  will  hold  to- 
gether: 

The  morale  of  our  soldiers  is  high 
now — the  prospect  of  waiting  another  6 
months,  or  even  longer,  will  surely 
threaten  that  morale; 

We  don't  know  how  close  Saddam  is 
to  production  of  a  nuclear  weapon,  and 
we  surely  do  not  want  to  wait  until  he 
has  nuclear  weapons  to  begin  a  mili- 
tary action  against  him. 

As  far  as  the  underlying  reasons  for 
our  goal  of  removing  Iraqi  troops  from 
Kuwait,  there  are  two: 

One.  purely  and  simply — economic- 
oil  and  energy: 

Two,  the  necessity  for  the  United 
States  to  play  a  leadership  role  in  es- 
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tablishing    the    post    cold    war    world 
order. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  true 
superpower,  in  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic terms,  in  the  world  today.  We. 
as  Americans,  have  always  dreamed  of 
living  in  a  world  which  is  at  peace,  one 
which  is  not  threatened  by  global  war 
We  have  long  sought  a  world  in  which 
people  will  be  free  to  use  their  minds. 
their  talents,  and  their  skills  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  on  this  planet, 
a  world  in  which  trade  will  flourish 
among  nations,  lifting  the  standard  of 
living  for  a  greater  and  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  world's  population.  We  have 
a  chance  now  to  pave  the  way  for  such 
a  world  order— Shame  on  us  if  we 
shrink  from  the  leadership  role  we 
must  play  if  it  is  to  come  about. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr,  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bipartisan  So- 
larz-Michel resolution,  which  reaffirms 
UN  Resolution  678.  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  use  militarj-  force  as  an 
option  to  liberate  Kuwait  if  other  ef- 
forts fail. 

It  is  our  duty  now  to  face  the  reality 
which  has  evolved,  to  choose  the  course 
which  will,  in  our  best  judgment,  serve 
the  interests  of  peace,  save  American 
lives,  and  protect  our  international  in- 
terests. I  have  come  to  believe  deeply 
and  sincerely  that  economic  sanctions 
alone  will  not  force  the  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces,  and  that  the 
threat  of  massive  force  against  Saddam 
Hussein  is  no  threat  at  all  without  the 
authorization  to  use  it. 

This  resolution  does  not  ask  or  en- 
courage the  President  to  conduct  war. 
It  does  not  preclude  patience.  It  does 
not  preclude  the  continued  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  nor  does  it  preclude 
the  search  for  peace  through  diplo- 
matic channels.  In  my  opinion,  it 
strengthens  our  diplomatic  effort,  by 
underscoring  the  seriousness  of  our 
commitment  against  the  outrage  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  war  has  begun— it 
began  on  August  2,  and  it  continues  in 
the  daily  terror  of  atrocity  in  Kuwait. 
The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  com- 
munity who  are  aligned  against  this 
aggression  did  not  seek  this  fight  We 
seek  to  end  it.  And  we  must  give  our- 
selves every  option  to  secure  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  send  the 
strongest  possible  signal  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  the  time  has  come  to  ac- 
cept the  opinion  of  the  community  of 
nations,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  sov- 
ereign state  of  Kuwait,  unconditionally 
and  peacefully. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  RICHARDSON], 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  most  important  vote  of  my  career, 
I  am  uncertain  whether  my  vote  will  be 
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the  right  one.  I  say  this  even  though  I 
have  been  In  the  Persian  Gulf  recently. 
I  serve  on  the  House  IntelliKence  Com- 
mittee. I  have  been  a  Member  here  fl 
years,  and  I  usually  make  up  my  mind 
fairly  fast  on  issues 

I  was  among  those  this  morning  that 
met  with  President  Bush  He  was  mag- 
niflient  and  I  firmly  believe  that  he 
wants  peace  and  has  gone  the  extra 
mile  In  contrast.  Iraq  showed  Us  true 
colors  by  choking  off  any  interest  in 
negotiations 

My  gut  and  the  facts  tell  me  to  go 
with  the  President,  but  my  heart  and 
my  conscience  tell  me  to  give  sanc- 
tions more  time  In  the  end.  I  will  be 
voting  with  my  heart  and  my  con- 
BClence  to  give  sanctions  more  time,  I 
do  80  with  the  view  that  the  military 
option  may  have  to  be  exercised,  even 
at  a  date  certain,  perhaps  in  60  to  90 
days  if  Iraq  continues  to  rebuff  peace 
efforts 

Here's  why  I  believe  we  should  be  pa- 
tient a  little  longer  knowing  full  well 
that  this  may  be  a  potential  mistaken 
course. 

First,  the  President's  resolution  puts 
the  Congress  out  of  the  loop  in  future 
decisions  on  the  gulf  involving  war. 
That  I  believe  is  inappropriate,  both 
constitutionally  and  because  the  only 
voice  the  American  people  have  is  the 
Congress.  We  are  talking  about  400.000 
American  lives  We  are  talking  about 
an  American  war  A  strong  America  is 
a  democratic  America  If  we  go  to  war. 
Congress  should  not  shirk  its  respon- 
sibility by  giving  a  one  time  blank 
check. 

Second.  I  believe  that  Iraq  will  ulti- 
mately become  an  economic 
basketcase  because  the  President's  eco- 
nomic sanctions  are  working.  The 
international  blockade  must  be  given 
more  time,  not  indefinitely,  but  clearly 
for  a  few  more  months.  To  those  who 
say  that  economic  sanctions  do  not 
guarantee  Iraq  will  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait after  January  15.  without  a  diplo- 
matic solution.  I  say  what  guarantee 
do  we  have  that  a  war  will  be  brief  and 
that  American  casualties  will  be  llghf 

Third— something  has  to  change 
about  allied  burdensharlng.  about 
whose  interests  are  at  stake,  about 
who  is  really  doing  the  dirty  work 
Let's  face  it  Where  is  Japan''  Where  Is 
Germany"'  Who  is  on  the  front  line? 
Who  Is  coming  back  in  body  bags'"  It's 
American  boys.  The  burden  needs  to  be 
spread  more  evenly  It  should  be  a  real 
coalition  where  you  are  counted  by 
how  many  troops  you  send  rather  than 
casting  easy  U  N.  votes. 

Fourth  I  have  to  listen  to  what  New 
Mexicans  have  said  to  me.  A  majority 
are  not  for  going  to  war  They  want  to 
give  sanctions  more  time  and  so  1  have 
to  reflect  what  the  people  that  sent  me 
here  want.  It  is  not  the  major  reason, 
but  an  extremely  Important  one  for 
me.  and  I  am  sure  for  many  of  us. 


I  am  not  optimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects of  a  diplomatic  solution  nor  of 
the  certainty  of  sanctions  to  get  Sad- 
dam out  of  Kuwait.  And  I  concede  that 
we  might  be  on  the  brink  of  a  quick 
military  victory  but  I  don't  know  that 
either.  So  in  the  end.  I  have  opted  to 
give  the  slim  possibility  that  a  non- 
military  solution  might  succeed  one 
last  chance. 

Finally,  I  know  the  President  would 
prefer  to  have  my  vote  rather  than 
these  nice  words 

Mr  President,  you  have  handled  this 
issue  masterfully  Internationally. 
What  is  happening  today  In  the  Con- 
gress is  not  division,  but  democracy  in 
action. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  go  to  war  at 
least  you  have  constitutionally  given 
the  Congress  a  role,  although  not  to 
my  entire  satisfaction. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  you  have  given 
peace  a  chance  but  if  you  can  wait  a 
little  longer  It  might  avert  the  blood 
we  all  fear  will  be  spilled. 

Mr  President,  as  you  make  the  enor- 
mously difficult  decisions  in  the  days 
ahead,  remember  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  deep  down  supports  our 
troops  and  hopes  you  succeed. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  including  a  diary 
that  I  kept  of  my  Persian  Gulf  trip  in 
December  1990. 

Operation  Desert  shield  Diary 
tuesday,  december  11,  imo 

1000  am— Leave  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
via  a  VC  137  military  jet  en  route  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield.  It  Is  a  13  hour  flight 
with  a  brief  refueling  stop  In  Shannon  Is- 
land. 

In  the  cargo  compartment  of  the  VC-137  I 
brought  a  huge  Ice  chest  containing  seventy 
12-ounce  containers  of  salsa  roja.  courtesy  of 
the  Chavez  Chile  Corporation  of  Santa  Rosa, 
letters  and  81  messages  to  be  delivered  to 
New  Mexico  troops.  Navy  Commander  Nash, 
the  group's  military  escort,  warned  me  not 
to  expect  every  New  Mexico  troop  to  come 
marching  to  meet  with  me  "We'll  do  what 
we  can  to  find  them.  "  he  said. 

WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  12 

8  30  am  The  military  jet  touches  down  at 
Riyadh  Air  Base. 

9  30  to  11:30  am— General  Norman 
Schwartzkopf.  US  Commander  of  Desert 
Shield,  gives  us  an  exhaustive  briefing 

Schwarukopf  Is  not  Intimidated  by  the 
presence  of  28  members  of  Congress,  We  need 
your  support  he  keeps  repeating.  He  wants 
mainly  to  clear  up  several  misconceptions 
about  Desert  Shield.  First.  US.  equipment 
has  been  effective  and  has  worked  in  the 
desert,  specifically  the  Apache  helicopter,  he 
assures  us.  Second,  the  morale  of  troops  Is 
very  good,  not  negative  as  the  press  has  been 
reporting.  Schwartzkopf  mentions  that  the 
troops  are  receiving  300  tons  of  mall  per  day 
He  Is  especially  laudatory  of  the  16  tons  of 
welghtllfting  equipment  sent  by  Arnold 
Schwartzenegger  and  the  free  phone  calls 
that  AT&T  has  arranged  for  them 

Schwartzkopf  impresses  me  with  his  facts, 
a  strategic  mind  and  deep  concern  for  his 
troope  From  press  reports.  I  had  expected  a 
gung  ho  type  salivating  to  go  to  war  I  am 
pleasantly  surprised,  as  are  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation  His  main  message  is 
twofold  (1)  that  Operation  Desert  Shield  is  a 
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highly  competent  mlUtJiry  forte  ready  to  go 
to  war  If  necessary  and  determined  to  win 
and  (2 1  that  had  we  not  sent  American  forces 
to  the  Gulf  Iraq  would  have  made  a  move  on 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Persian  Gulf  states 

11  30  am  to  1  00  pm  -BrleflnK  by  U  S  Em- 
bassy staff  and  Ambassador  Chas  Freeman 

The  Ambassador  gives  us  a  broad  overview 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  problems  He  tells  us 
of  the  growing  tensions  in  the  Kingdom  t)e- 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  war  and  the  excel- 
lent t)ehavlor  of  American  forces.  When 
Freeman  observed  that  US  troops  hadn  t 
downed  a  beer  In  four  months  in  observance 
of  strict  Saudi  Moslem  regulations,  that  set 
off  some  fireworks  (especially  from  mei  from 
some  of  my  coUeatrues  over  the  restrictive 
Saudi  practices  on  our  troops,  such  as  limit- 
ing religious  practices,  discriminatory  meas- 
ures against  women  troops,  and  freedom  of 
movement  wlthm  Saudi  Arabia 

Although  extremely  well  versed  and  capa- 
ble. Freeman  strikes  me  as  being  a  bit  too 
eager  to  defend  Saudi  behavior  On  a  biparti- 
san t)asl8.  Members  inform  Freeman,  who  no 
doubt  will  cable  the  Secretary  of  State  about 
our  meeting,  that  di  we  should  stop  acting 
like  the  Saudis  are  dolnf?  us  a  big  favor 
about  being  here  and  that  they  should  loosen 
up  on  restrictions  and  i2)  that  we  are  not 
happy  at)Out  allied  contributions  to  Desert 
Shield,  noubly  Germany  and  Japan  The 
meeting  nonetheless  ends  on  a  positive  note. 

1:30  pm- After  a  brief  tour  of  an  RC-136  re- 
connaissance aircraft  we  get  back  on  our 
military  jet  and  head  off  for  Dhaharan  and 
the  King  Abdul  Aziz  Air  base. 

2  30  pm— After  a  one  hour  fllRht,  we  are 
met  by  Prince  Turkl  Faisal,  a  Saudi  Royal 
family  member  and  F-15  pilot  and  Col  John 
McBroom  of  the  1st  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
who  give  us  a  tour  of  the  Air  base  and  the 
Joint  American-Saudi  units 

The  starkness  of  the  Saudi  landscape  Is 
most  evident  Desert  and  sand  and  more 
deserts  virtually  enirulfInK  the  city  of 
Dhaharan  The  Saudi  and  American  pilots 
seem  to  work  well  together  with  little  lan- 
guage difficulty  Turkl  Faisal  gets  a  little 
defensive  when  I  ask  him  informally  about 
Saudi  restrictions  on  our  troops 

3  00  pm-4:30  pm— Col  McBroom  takes  us  to 
meet  several  of  our  pilots  from  the  1st  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Wing. 

He  tells  us  that  fighter  pilot  morale  goes 
up  and  down  and  that  Iraqi  surface  to  air 
missiles  can  hurt  us  I  meet  up  with  Fighter 
pilot  Bill  Lebrecht  of  Albuquerque  and  I 
promise  to  call  his  father  'Lets  take  action 
so  that  we  can  go  home  Morale's  okay  but 
we  want  to  get  out  of  here  Just  let  us  do  our 
Job."  Lebrecht  tells  me  Lebrecht  doesn't 
look  like  a  day  over  21 

Pilot  Don  Schllpp.  who  trained  at  Cannon, 
says  'Just  do  It  constitutionally,  get  Con- 
gress involved,  'i'ou  guys  (Congress)  figure  It 
out,  but  let's  Just  get  out  of  here" 

The  message  from  other  F-15  pilots  who 
had  trained  in  New  Mexico  was  basically  the 
same  "Let's  do  something,  kick  some  rear 
ends,  and  go  home  " 

Several  complained  about  Saudi  restric- 
tions One  woman  officer  told  me  she  didn't 
like  the  fact  that  the  Saudis  closed  their 
gyms  to  women.  "It's  hard  to  go  downtown- 
there  are  Just  too  many  hassles."  On  the  bus 
back  to  our  next  stop.  Col.  McBroom  testily 
answered  he,  not  the  Saudis,  put  on  many  of 
the  restrictions  because  of  possible  terrorist 
threats. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  we  spent  touring 
a  military  hospiui,  a  logistics  center,  and 
talking  to  a  variety  of  top  brass  alX)Ut  the 
American    presence    in    Saudi    Arabia.    It   Is 
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truly  amazing  how  we  have  constructed  a 
sprawling  city  In  the  middle  of  the  Saudi 
desert  Our  Job,  said  the  head  of  the 
logistical  support  group,  is  "to  bring  the 
troops  in.  take  them  to  the  field,  and  provide 
them  sustenance," 

8;30  pm  — After  calling  my  office  and  a  few 
calls  to  New  Mexico.  I  am  sound  asleep.  To- 
morrow, we  are  told,  we  start  at  700  am 
and  end  up  with  a  1000  pm  briefing  in  Is- 
rael 

THURSDAY.  DECEMBER  13 

8  00  am  to  9  15  am  -  Visit  Isl  Marine  Ex- 
peditionary Forces,  As  we  board  three  huge 
Marine  helicopters.  I  smile  at  how  we  look— 
28  Michael  Dukakises  with  our  little  caps 
and  riapjackets  As  we  fly  over  miles  and 
miies  of  Saudi  sand  and  desert  to  see  Amer- 
ican marines  near  the  Kuwaiti  border,  you 
can  feel  the  sand  and  dirt  all  over  you.  Huge 
sandstorms  are  everywhere 

Landing  at  Jubail  Naval  Air  Base,  we  are 
met  by  Lt  General  Walter  E.  Boomer  and  a 
group  of  young  Marines,  quiet  and  deter- 
mined looking,  none  looking  older  than  19. 
They  l(X)k  fit.  agile,  clean,  and  in  good  spir- 
its. They  Joke  and  chuckle  a  bit  at  one  or 
two  overweight  Congressmen  trying  to  get 
into  Jeeps, 

Boomer  looks  mean  and  tough  but  with  a 
devilish  twinkle  in  his  eye.  We  are  glad  you 
are  here,  and  we  need  your  support,  he  says 
He  starts  his  briefing  in  a  camouflaged  net, 
"I've  got  thousands  of  Marines  up  here  on 
the  front  40  miles  from  the  Kuwaiti  border 
and  the  morale  is  basically  good  My  boys 
here  want  to  hear  news  from  the  states  so 
most  of  our  time  here  we'll  use  so  that  you 
Congressmen  see  the  troops  from  your 
states  I  haven't  given  them  a  day  off  in  four 
months,  so  they'll  be  glad  to  see  you."  The 
temperature  is  about  90  degrees  and  it  goes 
down  to  about  70  at  night 

The  first  question  rings  out  from  one  of  my 
colleagues.  "What  other  countries  are  up 
here  with  you  on  the  fronf"  Boomer  rattles 
off  the  Saudis.  Omanls.  Qataris.  and  Senegal- 
ese. He  says  morale  is  good  The  most  impor- 
tant necessities  up  here  says  Boomer  is  food. 
warmth,  clothing  mall,  and  phone  calls 
home.  Boomer  adds,  perhaps  noting  his  audi- 
ence, "The  guys  are  getting  mixed  messages 
about  Desert  Shield  from  back  home.  They 
want  the  American  people  to  back  them," 

Boomer  concludes  his  briefing  Like 
Schwartzkopf.  he  is  no  nonsense,  impressive 
and  sincere  He  seems  like  a  guy  you  defi- 
nitely want  on  your  side  in  an  alley  fight. 
Again,  what  comes  across  is  a  deep  concern 
for  his  troops  "Make  sure  my  boys  get  plen- 
ty of  mall  Thank  God  for  the  AT&T  free 
phone  calls  The  goal  of  every  Marine  is  one 
phone  call  home  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  year  "  Boomer's  remarks  make  me  feel 
good  about  the  letters,  messages,  and  salsa  I 
brought  from  New  Mexico 

.^s  we  jum.p  in  a  jeep  to  meet  troops  from 
our  home  states  deeper  in  the  desert.  I  notice 
a  picture  of  a  scantily  clad  women  on  the 
dashboard,  posing  provocatively  ""That 
looks  like  Pretty  Woman  Star  Julia  Rob- 
erts," I  said  to  the  pleased  Marine,  "That's 
my  wife,  sir  Just  looking  at  her  keeps  me 
going."  he  said, 

"Did  you  bring  me  some  green  chili?  "  asks 
Lanre  Corporal  Elrlc  Omelas  of  Hio  Rancho. 
approaching  me  from  the  rear  Omelas  is 
tall,  stocky,  muscular,  bespectacled  and 
smiling,  obviously  in  good  spirits,  Omelas' 
artillery  battalion  had  trained  at  Mojave 
Omelas  passes  on  several  messages  to  his 
family  "Tell  my  folks  Raymond  and  Jesse 
and  my  wife  Aggie  that  I  love  them  and  miss 
them    and    that   I'll    be    home   soon.   Thank 


them  for  sending  me  the  Albuquerxjue  Jour- 
nal, the  articles  about  how  New  Mexico  is 
really  backing  us."  Omelas  tells  me  he  wants 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Journal  thanking  the 
many  New  Mexicans  that  have  formed  sup- 
port groups,  "The  January  15th  date  of  the 
UN  resolution  was  the  best  thing  that  hap- 
pened for  morale  around  here."  said  Omelas. 
"It  means  that  we  know  we  won't  be  around 
here  forever  and  in  fact  might  be  home  soon 
If  we  can  go  in.  we  can  get  it  over  with.  The 
worst  is  sitting  out  in  the  desert  and  wait- 
ing "  Omelas  misses  the  Lobos.  the  Pit.  and 
Luc  Longley.  He  misses  deer  season.  He 
seems  excited  about  having  participated  in  a 
live  fire  exercise  recently.  We  chat  for  about 
half  an  hour  and  he  never  stops  smiling  and 
talking.  We  embrace  as  I  depart  and  he  is 
still  smiling,  Eric  Omelas  is  27  years  old  and 
on  the  front  line.  In  a  ground  war.  he  would 
be  one  of  the  first  to  go  to  battle.  He  is 
ready. 

11:00  a.m.— Marine  helicopter  takes  us  to 
visit  .^rmy  units.  Forty-five  minutes  later 
we  land  at  24th  Infantry  Division,  mecha- 
nized brigade. 

12  noon  -We  are  met  by  Col.  John 
LeMoyne,  the  division  chief  of  staff  for  an- 
other briefing. 

I  immediately  notice  several  women 
troops.  We  head  for  a  briefing  at  a  small  tent 
that  seems  lodged  in  the  middle  of  a  Saudi 
sand  dune  LeMoyne  starts  the  briefing  stat- 
ing that  women  soldiers  have  performed  ex- 
tremely well  and  that  they  never  make  ex- 
cuses and  they  never  require  extra  attention. 
""In  case  you  Congressmen  are  wondering," 
he  adds,  ""women  in  the  miiitary  is  definitely 
working,"'  Congresswoman  Barbara  Vucano- 
vich  winks  at  me,  I  never  knew  our  reputa- 
tion as  male  chauvinists  extended  to  the 
Saudi  desert,  LeMoyne  adds  that  the  woman 
about  to  give  us  the  slide  briefing  had  to 
leave  her  young  11  month  old  baby  with  her 
husband  at  home. 

She  smiles  at  LeMoyne  and  proceeds  busi- 
nesslike With  her  slides.  The  Army's  main 
messages  are  ( 1 1  we  are  combat  ready  wheth- 
er we  need  to  move  in  two  or  thirteen 
months  (2)  our  equipment  is  working  well  in 
the  desert,  close  to  94%  operational  and  (3i 
morale  is  good  .^s  I  leave  the  briefing  tent. 
Commander  Nash  teils  me  that  Sgt,  Juanita 
Curry  of  New  Mexico  is  outside  waiting  to 
see  me.  Nash  tells  me  that  Sgt.  Curry  claims 
to  know  me  very  well  and  that  her  deceased 
father  was  one  of  my  early  supporters  in 
Taos  I  am  panicked  as  I  can  t  recall  Juanita 
nor  her  father.  Juanita.  all  four  feet  ten 
inches  of  her  makes  it  easy  when  she  hugs 
me  and  tells  me  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Abelino  Cordova  of  Rodarle.  who  was  the 
Democratic  precinct  chairman  of  the 
Penasco  when  I  first  ran  for  Congress  in  1980. 
Now  deceased.  Cordova  was  one  of  the  few 
Northern  New  Mexico  political  patrons  who 
backed  me  when  I  ran  against  then  Rep 
Manuel  Lujan  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ironically,  Cordova  used  to  tell  m.e  that  to 
get  elected  I  should  attend  as  many  funerals, 
communions,  and  weddings  as  possible,  Jua- 
nita had  since  married  Raymond  Curry,  who 
was  stationed  40  miles  away  in  a  separate 
brigade,  Juanita  thanked  me  for  having 
helped  her  and  her  husband  get  stationed  in 
Korea  Thank  God  for  my  caseworkers,  I 
thought  silently,  they  are  the  blessed  ones 
who  pet  us  all  elected.  My  dad  always  told 
me  to  call  you  when  I  got  in  trouble,  said 
Juanita. 

In  two  hours.  Juanita  took  me  around  to 
visit  several  Army  helicopter  and  equipment 
units.  At  one  of  the  M-1  tank  units  I  met 
Andre  Borowell  of  Albuquerque.  He  was  ex- 


tremely shy  but  loosened  up  right  away  As 
I  was  leaving  with  Juanita  after  snapping 
some  pictures  he  grabbed  me  and  said,  "Tell 
my  family  I'm  okay  and  I  miss  them.  Con- 
gressman, let's  get  this  war  over  with." 
Borowell  was  one  of  many  black  troope  that 
I  noticed  in  the  Marine  and  Army  units  that 
I'd  seen  that  day 

Juanita  and  I  lunched  together  The  chick- 
en was  good  and  all  the  troops  seemed  to 
have  few  complaint*  about  the  food  and  liv- 
ing conditions 

2:15  pm— Taking  off  for  the  King  Fahd  Air 
Base  to  visit  A-10  and  Apache  units  from  the 
354  Tactical  Air  Fighter  Wing.  I  could  see 
Juanita's  small  figure  waving  to  us  and  I 
thought  I  saw  some  tears  on  her  face  glisten- 
ing in  the  hot  Saudi  sun.  We  had  spent  near- 
ly two  hours  together,  and  already  I  felt  a 
strong  bond.  What  do  you  want  me  to  tell 
your  family  in  Taos,  I  asked  her""  "Tell  them 
the  training  here  is  excellent,  and  that.  I'll 
be  home  soon.  Tell  them  I've  convinced  my 
non-New  Mexico  husband  that  we'll  be  mak- 
ing New  Mexico  our  permanent  home  after 
this  is  over  " 

3:00  pm— More  briefings  and  troop  vlsite 
with  the  A-10  and  Apache  units, 

I  had  brief  visits  with  Jeff  Scott  of  Santa 
Fe.  Melvin  Patrick,  Dave  Vargo  and  Patrick 
Wattenberg  of  Albuquerque,  Patrick  said 
there  was  no  morale  problem  and  he  was 
ready  to  go.  He  wanted  to  know  if  1  was 
backing  President  Bush  Wattenberg  said 
let's  get  it  over  before  Ramadan,  the  Moslem 
holiday  which  starts  in  March.  "Saddam 
Hussein  won't  pull  out."  he  said  Patrick 
•umped  in  the  conversation,  "Congressm.an. 
are  you  going  to  support  US'""  Jeff  Scott  was 
also  for  quick  military  action  but  added 
there  should  be  a  clearer  policy.  "Our  policy 
needs  to  be  more  directed.  "  he  kept  repeat- 
ing. At  first  he  said  little,  defeirlng  to  his 
senior  colleagues  Wattenberg.  Patrick  and 
Vargo  "Give  these  pilots  a  green  light  to  do 
their  job  without  restrictions  and  the  war 
will  be  over  in  two  days,  said  Vargo  He 
wanted  me  to  make  sure  the  shooting  range 
at  Sandia  stayed  open  Patrick  wanted  me  to 
thank  AT&T  for  making  those  phone  calls 
possible,  "And  thank  Coca-Coia  for  all  those 
free  cokes  "  In  the  end.  we  were  all  joking 
and  taking  pictures  As  we  were  boarding  the 
bus.  I  saw  a  bunch  of  my  colleagues  from 
large  states  still  talking  to  dozens  of  their 
constituents  I  noticed  some  troops  without 
Congressmen— they  looked  disappointed 

The  four  New  Mexicans  were  ready  and  in 
excellent  spirits.  As  they  say,  they  definitely 
had  the  eye  of  the  tiger  We  posecl  for  a  final 
picture,  then  I  had  to  go.  Our  final  stop  was 
at  Tent  City  where  we  heard  numerous  com- 
plaints about  Saudi  restrictions  "'At  least 
they  could  let  us  have  a  beer  once  in  a 
while,"  said  one.  At  Tent  City.  James 
Brodhed  of  Albuquerque  told  me  we  needed 
to  develop  an  alternative  energy  policy  "We 
need  to  develop  geothermal  and  solar  instead 
of  relying  on  this  worthless  oil."  he  said  As 
we  left  Tent  City.  Brodhed  asked  me  to  call 
his  wife  Kimberly  "Tell  her  I  love  her.'  he 
said  Other  troope  I  talked  to  were  down  on 
the  Saudis  A  Puerto  Rican  soldier  said  he 
might  have  to  die  in  Saudi  Arabia  yet  they 
wouldn't  let  him  practice  his  Catholic  reli- 
gion, 

5:00  pm— Depart  Saudi  Arabia  for  Israel 

On  the  plane  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  fa- 
tigue. Unanimously,  all  agreed  that  the 
highlight  of  the  trip  was  the  high  caliber, 
readiness,  and  morale  of  our  forces 

9:00  pm— Arrival  in  Tel  Aviv- met  by  US 
Embassy  personnel 

In  the  one  hour  bus  ride  to  the  King  Da%-id 
Hotel      In     Jerusalem,      Embassy     officials 
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briefed  ua  about  the  current  state  of  siege  in 
Israel  Israel  Is  faced  with  ifvpral  problems 
(1)  the  Gulf  Crlsl*  Saddam  Hussein  has 
threatened  to  launch  missiles  against  Israel 
to  break  up  the  IJ  S  led  Arab  coalition  (2( 
the  intifada  while  the  Palestinian  unrest 
continued.  Saddam  Hussein  has  become  a 
hero  to  the  Halestlnian  masses  because  he 
has  challenged  the  U  S  and  Israel  i3)  Jewish 
emigration  nearly  1.000  refugees  are  arriv- 
ing daiiy  frnm  the  s<ivtet  Union  (4)  the  econ- 
omy—Israel has  a  .serious  recession  and 
budget  deficit  The  country's  limited  eco- 
nomic resources  are  stretched. 

FRIDAY.  DECEMBER  M 

8:00  am  Israeli  government  briefing  on  the 
situation  in  the  occupied  territories  and  al- 
leged human  violations  against  Palestinians. 

A  charismatic  Israeli  General,  deputy 
spokesman  for  the  government,  held  us  spell- 
bound for  nearly  an  hour,  gesticulating 
madly,  screaming,  but  effectively  getting  his 
point  across  "As  we  quell  the  revolts  suc- 
cessfully to  protect  ourselves,  we  lose  the 
propaganda  war.  We  may  win  in  the  battle- 
field, but  we  lose  in  world  opinion."  he  said. 
The  General  claims  that  It  costs  Israel  two 
million  per  year  to  deal  with  the  intifada. 
•And  the  intifada  has  gotten  new  life  from 
Saddam  Hussein  He  is  now  perceived  as  a 
messianic  leader  who  will  give  the  Palestin- 
ians a  homeland."  he  added 

10:00  am  Meeting  with  Foreign  Minister 
Levy 

The  meeting  with  Levy  is  uneventful  and 
the  translations  from  Hebrew  to  English  are 
extraordinarily  long  He  overbriefs  us  with 
history,  anecdotes,  and  Israeli  positions  that 
most  of  us  know  He  is  not  overly  candid.  I 
wonder  if  maybe  he  doesn't  want  to  say  any- 
thing to  upset  a  recently  concluded  summit 
between  President  Bush  and  Prime  Minister 
Shamir 

12:00  noon— Luncheon  with  Moshe  Arens. 
Minister  of  Defense 

Arens  is  candid,  direct  and  his  English  Is 
flawless  His  main  point  Is  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein fxjses  a  great  threat  to  Israel,  especially 
if  he  is  allowed  to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
He  had  Just  come  from  a  funeral  where  an  Is- 
raeli General,  a  good  friend  of  the  Arens  fam- 
ily had  Just  lost  a  22  year  old  daughter 
stabbed  to  death  by  a  Palestinian  terrorist 
in  a  downtown  bus  He  was  obviously  shaken 
and  said.  "My  friend  told  me.  Moshe.  I 
joined  the  Army  to  protect  our  chlldren- 
now  I've  lost  my  child.""  The  discussion 
with  Arens  stretches  for  two  hours.  He 
knows  many  of  us  and  Is  obviously  most 
comfortable  with  American  politicians  He 
has  nothing  but  praise  for  President  Bush 
and  the  United  States.  "But  our  best  friends 
are  in  the  US  Congress.  "  he  says,  "and  we 
don't  forget  that ."'  The  message  is  clear:  we 
may  be  needing  each  other  soon  again.  The 
meeting  concludes  and  there  Is  a  one  hour 
briefing  by  Israeli  intelligence  on  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

<:00  pm  A  few  of  us  sneak  In  a  trip  to 
Bethlehem  before  heading  off  to  a  cocktail 
party  arranged  by  the  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Jerusalem  with  a  group  of  Palestin- 
ians. "Can  you  believe  it^-the  Embassy  is 
giving  us  one  hour  of  R&R?'"  said  one  of  my 
colleagues  Many  of  us  hope  that  the  cock- 
tail party  will  be  a  light  affair— a  meet  and 
greet  event  that  won't  tax  our  weary  bodies 
too  heavily 

For  the  next  two  hours,  the  American  Con- 
sul General  presides  at  his  event  like  Phil 
Donahue  After  six  Palestinians  speak  for 
two  minutes  or  so  each.  Consul  General 
Wilcox  invites  debate  from  the  floor  Two  of 
my  Jewish   colleagues  get  Into   loud  argu- 


ments with  the  Palestinians.  The  exchanges 
show  me  that  the  Pale^stinian  situation  is 
getting  worse,  with  both  sides  further  apart 
than  before  We  leave  the  residence  drained 
and  depressed,  but  all  sigreelng  it  was  a  fas- 
cinating evening. 

SATURDAY.  DECEMBER  16 

6:00  am— Tel  Aviv  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base. 

For  practically  the  entire  14  hour  flight.  28 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  slept 
soundly  The  trip  made  me  proud  of  our 
troops.  I  was  also  determined  to  punch  out 
anyone  who  called  this  Journey  a  Junket. 
Most  of  us  learned  a  lot  and  were  able  to  see 
the  situation  on  the  ground  The  Journey, 
however,  added  to  the  already  huge  burden 
on  my  shoulders  as  to  whether  I  ultimately 
vote  to  allow  the  President  to  go  to  war 
TUESDAY.  DECEMBER  la  TO  THURSDAY. 
DECEMBER  20 

At  town  meetings  where  I  reported  on  my 
trip  in  Santa  Fe.  Los  Alamos,  Taos.  Las 
Vegas,  Rio  Rancho  and  Farmlngton.  a  strong 
majority  of  those  attending  sent  me  a  clear 
message:  grlve  the  economic  sanctions  more 
time,  don't  give  President  Bush  authority  to 
declare  war  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress, and  we  don't  want  to  go  to  war  in  the 
Gulf  Usually  my  town  meetings  are  packed 
with  those  of  a  certain  political  predict- 
ability. This  time  the  meetings  seemed  more 
broadly  based  with  mothers,  veterans,  etc 

Now  it  Is  time  for  Congress  to  either  put 
up  or  shut  up. 

a  2310 

Mr.  MoCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3'-^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  SCHIFF]. 

Mr.  SCHIFF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  for 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  g"ulf  crisis, 
but  I  am  going  to  endorse  the  U.N.  res- 
olution by  voting  for  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  in  this  House. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  decision  I 
have  had  to  make  since  being  elected 
to  Congress  2  years  ago,  not  just  be- 
cause I  have  the  obvious  heavy  respon- 
sibility already  for  the  people  of  my 
district  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  also  because  both  I  and  my  wife, 
Marsha,  are  currently  active  military 
reservists.  In  fact,  members  of  my  unit. 
the  security  police  of  the  New  Mexico 
Air  National  Guard,  are  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  tonight. 

But  I  think  this  is  the  necessary  de- 
cision. There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  world  must  insist  that  Iraq  leave 
Kuwait  unconditionally,  but  that  has 
not  been  the  nature  of  the  debate  here 
today  and  tonight.  Most  if  not  all  of 
my  colleagues  agree  with  that.  The  dif- 
ference has  been  in  coming  to  choosing 
an  approach  to  achieve  that  goal,  and 
that  difference  is  reflected  in  the  two 
main  resolutions  offered  here  tonight, 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  which  I 
support,  and  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution  which  I  do  not  support. 

What  is  the  difference  between  these 
resolutions?  Some  of  the  supporters  of 
the  alternative  Hamilton-Gephardt  res- 
olution say  the  difference  is  that  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  declaration  of  war  and  they 
cannot  vote  for  that.   But  the  Hanxil- 


ton-Gephardt  resolution  is  also  the 
equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war  The 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  also  au- 
thorizes force  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  for  several  reasons. 
Including  to  enforce  the  embargo 
Using  milltAry  force  to  enforce  an  em- 
bargo is  under  international  law  an  act 
of  war.  so  that  is  not  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  resolutions. 

The  difference  between  the  two  reso- 
lutions is  that  the  Hamilton -Gephardt 
resolution  prevents  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  from  using  force 
in  one  specific  way.  and  that  way  is  to 
offensively  push  the  Iraqis  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  guaran- 
tee to  Saddam  Hussein  that  we  will  not 
use  force  in  one  particular  manner  I  do 
not  think  that  guarantee  will  result  in 
the  Iraqis  leaving  Kuwait.  This  is  a  dic- 
tatorship where  sanctions  can  be  chan- 
neled so  the  military  still  receives  nec- 
essary support.  That  policy  will  not 
even  necessarily  weaken  the  Iraqis  for 
a  future  military  confrontation. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  embargo  contin- 
ues the  Iraqis  may  have  trouble  getting 
things  like  spare  parts,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  a  guarantee  of  no  attack  will 
give  the  Iraqis  the  time  they  may  need 
to  reorganize  their  troops  and  to  im- 
prove their  defenses. 

Further,  in  the  meantime  our  own 
coalition  might  be  weakening 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
larz-Michel resolution  does  not  demand 
that  we  go  to  war  after  January  15.  I 
certainly  hope  that  we  do  not.  But  I 
think  it  is  time  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  that  option 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr   Parkkr]. 

Mr.  F'.ARKKR  Mr  Speaker,  the  anger 
and  hatred  emanating  from  the  Middle 
East  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  This 
animosity  has  disrupted  the  region  for 
several  thousand  years.  It  just  happens 
that  the  current  situation  has  been  in- 
stigated by  a  maniacal  despot  whose 
ultimate  goal  is  control  of  the  entire 
Middle  East. 

I  have  listened  to  all  sides  of  the  de- 
bate wanting  to  hear  an  alternative  to 
military  action  as  a  response  to  the 
Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwaiti  hoping 
that  someone  would  offer  the  world 
community,  of  which  we  are  an  inte- 
gral part,  a  way  to  solve  this  problem 
diplomatically.  No  one  has  presented 
an  idea  that  is  an  acceptable  and  work- 
able alternative. 

I  am  convinced  that  economic  sanc- 
tions are  not  working  and  will  not 
work  to  the  extent  needed  to  stop 
Iraq's  aggression.  Iraq  is  a  fertile  land 
The  Iraqis  can  feed  themselves.  Iraq's 
borders  have  not  been  closed  Goods  are 
moving  across.  A  long-term  stalemate 
can  only  benefit  Iraq  The  longer  we 
wait,  the  more  difficult  the  task  is 
likely    to    become,    and    of   paramount 


import,  the  more  American  lives  will 
be  lost. 

Yes,  decisions  have  been  made.  Since 
the  crisis  began  the  troop  numbers 
were  drastically  increased,  effectively 
committing  us  to  a  single  course  of  ac- 
tion. Additionally,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  set  the  absolute  deadline  of 
January  15.  A  calendar  date  is  a  poor 
choice  to  serve  as  the  trigger  to  end 
the  negotiating  process.  Perhaps,  we 
could  do  nothing  more  or  less.  I  do  not 
know. 

Nevertheless,  the  key  issue  at  stake 
here.  Is  the  presence  on  the  ground  of 
400.000  American  troops.  Absent  that 
fact,  perhaps  we  would  have  other 
choices.  But  they  are  there,  and  we 
must  now  give  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  a  free  hand,  to  give 
him  maneuverability,  to  protect  our 
soldiers  from  unnecessary  risk  and  in- 
creased vulnerability.  Only  in  support- 
ing the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  do  we 
have  a  chance  for  peace. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can 
defeat  Saddam  Hussein.  We  can  defeat 
him  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
can  obliterate  the  Iraqi  military 
forces  We  can  obliterate  them.  Rather 
the  question  is—  how  and  when"'  Sad- 
dam Hussein  must  withdraw.  Stability 
must  be  returned  to  the  region.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  left  us  no  alternative 
but  to  force  him  out  of  Kuwait.  Con- 
gress must  act  to  authorize  use  of  such 
force.  It  is  my  belief  that  our  President 
will  not  impatiently  and  unilaterally 
move  into  Kuwait  without  exhausting 
every  possible  diplomatic  approach.  It 
is  my  belief  that  our  President  will  fac- 
tor in  all  his  decisions  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East  The  final  decision  will 
rest  with  the  President.  1  trust  that 
God  grants  him  the  wisdom  to  do  what 
is  best  for  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

D  2320 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2''^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  REED]. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new- 
Member  of  this  body.  I  have  listened 
intently  these  last  2  days  to  the  words 
of  my  colleagues.  I  have  heard  the 
opinions  of  those  I  represent  in  Rhode 
Island.  All  have  expressed  great  con- 
cern at  the  thought  of  war  in  the  gulf 
and.  I  am  struck  by  the  irony  that 
these  first  few  votes  may  be  the  most 
difficult  ones  I  may  ever  face  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  and  the  world 
community  acted  appropriately  and 
promptly  to  isolate  Iraq  in  response  to 
Iraqi  aggression  that  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. Through  economic  sanctions  and 
diplomatic  action  we  are  responding  to 
this  grave  crisis. 

Let  us  be  clear,  Mr  Speaker,  those 
sanctions  and  the  continued  use  of  dip- 
lomatic pressure  are  producing  results. 

Evidence  suggests  that  if  left  m 
place,  these  sanctions  will  weaken 
Iraq's  military  strength  and  with  it  its 


willingness  and  Its  ability  to  wage  war. 
At  this  time,  it  is  premature  to  reject 
the  use  of  sanctions  to  dislodge  Iraq 
from  Kuwait. 

The  United  States  is  united  in  oppo- 
sition to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  And 
I  recognize  that  we  cannot  rule  out  the 
use  of  force  at  some  point.  But  now  is 
not  the  time. 

To  date,  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  what  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
look  like  even  if  we  have  a  military 
success.  Will  it  be  more  stable  or  will 
we  inherit  a  host  of  more  profound  and 
perplexing  problems? 

Time  will  not  only  give  sanctions 
more  effect,  but  it  will  help  us  truly 
understand  the  results  of  a  military  so- 
lution. 

Many  words  have  been  spoken  about 
a  ne'w  world  order  and  America's  role 
in  this  new  world  order.  In  the  days 
ahead  the  lessons  of  this  crisis  will  be 
drawn.  If  the  lesson  is  that  inter- 
national crises  are  resolved  by  the  use 
of  almost  exclusively  American  mili- 
tary power,  then  that  will  be  the  wrong 
lesson.  A  stronger  and  more  durable 
world  will  emerge  if  we  can  reach  a 
peaceful  solution  through  collective 
action. 

All  of  us  here  today  have  called  upon 
our  backgrounds  and  our  personal  ex- 
p>erience  in  making  this  decision.  We 
are  thinking  of  our  families,  our 
friends,  and  of  those  who  serve  us  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  around  the  world. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  The 
company  I  once  commanded  in  the  82d 
Airborne  is  now  close  to  the  front  line. 
People  with  whom  I  served  are  in  the 
gulf.  1  have  every  confidence  in  the 
bravery  and  skill  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
I  know  that  they  are  trained  to  do 
their  job  well  and  that  they  have  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  to  serve 
their  country. 

But  now  is  a  time  for  wisdom  as  well 
as  bravery. 

I  am  not  ready  to  enact  a  declaration 
of  war  when  there  is  still  a  chance  for 
a  peaceful  and  proper  resolution  of  this 
conflict. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
continued  use  of  sanctions  and  diplo- 
macy called  for  in  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  MiNETA]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
choice  between  war  and  peace  is  the 
most  serious  decision  any  nation  can 
take. 

The  choice  defines  our  national  prior- 
ities. 

The  choice  defines  our  principles  as  a 
nation. 

Today  in  this  Congress,  some  believe 
that  war  is  the  next  step  for  the  United 
States  to  take,  and  that  this  step 
should  be  taken  now, 

1  do  not  agree. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have 
seen  the  horrors  of  war.  but  our  duty 
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today  is  more  than  merely  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  our  past. 

Congress  and  only  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  decide  the  questions 
of  peace  and  war. 

To  do  that,  we  must  confront  two  is- 
sues which  reach  into  the  core  of  this 
democracy. 

First,  is  the  President  required  to  get 
the  approval  of  Congress  before  start- 
ing a  war"!" 

The  answer  is  "yes." 

\^Tiat  the  President  and  his  advisers 
may  believe  to  the  contrary  does  not 
matter. 

What  actions  the  United  Nations 
may  authorize  do  not  matter 

The  only  thing  that  matters  is  what 
our  Constitution  says.  And  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  only  the  Congress 
can  declare  war 

One  week  ago,  I  took  my  oath  of  of- 
fice for  the  ninth  time  as  a  Member  of 
this  House. 

I  promised  again  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  President  starts  this  war  with 
Iraq  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
he  undermines  the  Constitution,  he 
jeopardizes  his  Presidency,  and  he  will 
endanger  the  success  of  the  war  that  he 
starts. 

If  the  President  wants  us  to  author- 
ize him  to  conduct  a  war.  let  him  come 
and  stand  before  us  and  ask  us  to  de- 
clare a  war. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  relinquish  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress  by  giving 
one  individual  the  power  to  start  a  war 
under  these  circumstances 

The  second  issue  before  us  is  the  spe- 
cifics of  a  conflict  with  Iraq 

On  this  point,  let  me  say  first  that  1 
believe  the  President  does  not  want  a 
war.  My  concern  is  that  he  believes  he 
has  no  choice,  and  in  this  he  is  wrong. 

The  President  has  failed  to  present  a 
convincing  case  that  the  United  States 
IS  now  imperiled  to  the  point  that  sac- 
rificing thousands  of  American  lives  is 
imperative  to  protect  our  Nation 

I  resjject  those  who  fear  the  evil  Sad- 
dam Hussein  can  thrust  upon  his  neigh- 
bors. I  share  this  concern 

I  have  no  love  for  Saddam  Hussein  or 
his  utter  disregard  for  national  sov- 
ereignty and  human  rights. 

But  the  mistake  I  hope  our  country 
will  not  make  is  to  allow  our  hate  for 
this  man  and  his  barbarism  to  over- 
shadow what  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est. 

Where  is  it  in  our  national  interest 
to  launch  a  war"^ 

Until  the  President  has  come  before 
Congress  and  provided  a  rationale  that 
satisfies  me  that  all  else  has  failed.  I 
will  not  vote  to  give  him  the  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  conduct  a 
w£ir. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  President 
has  made  a  serious  mistake  by  forcing 
this  issue  through  the  arbitrary  Janu- 
ary 15  deadline. 
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What  sigrnificance  does  this  date  have 
on  its  merits'"  None  that  I  can  deter- 
mine That  is  why  I  will  vote  for  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker.  turnlnK  a  desert  shield 
into  a  desert  sword  was  the  Presidents 
decision  and  his  responsibility 

The  President  chose  this  course  on 
his  own  on  November  8.  And  now,  that 
unilateral  decision  threatens  to  expend 
thousands  of  American  lives  in  a  costly 
war. 

I  will  not  rubberstamp  that  mistake 
by  votinur  for  a  resolution  that  provides 
political  insurance  coverage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Congress  cedes  to 
the  President  our  constitutional  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  we  may  never 
forgive  ourselves 

I  will  not  vote  away  my  right  as  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  to  determine 
when  and  if  the  President  will  be  al- 
lowed to  wield  the  sword  he's  forged  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

As  of  today,  that  sword  should  at 
most  stay  right  where  It  Is:  At  the 
ready,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr  McCANDLESS  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  V-i  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RiDOE]. 

Mr  RIDGK.  Mr.  Speaker.  My  col- 
leagues. America  has  been  blessed 
since  its  creation  over  200  years  ago. 
We  have  enjoyed  an  enormous  bounty 
of  natural  resources  and  encountered 
few  natural  barriers  to  growth. 
Lengthy  and  friendly  borders  were 
never  occupied  by  threatening  neigh- 
bors. Men  and  women  of  limitless  tal- 
ent and  energy  have  been  empowered 
by  a  unique  and  much  admired  politi- 
cal and  economic  system  to  become  a 
nation  of  incredible  wealth,  influence, 
and  opportunity. 

As  a  result  of  this  national  evolution 
ftnd  maturity,  we  have  inherited,  in 
jjart  by  design  and  in  part  by  default, 
an  unparalleled  position  of  political, 
economic,  and,  more  importantly, 
moral  leadership  within  the  commu- 
nity of  nations.  And  In  spite  of  our 
basic  antimilitaristic,  proisolationist 
nature,  we  have  sent  soldiers  to  far- 
away places  to  right  and.  sadly  and  he- 
roically, to  die.  We  have  done  so  as 
often  to  protect  and  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  others  as  we  have  our  own. 

On  these  historic  occasions,  we  have 
defined  for  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  principles,  values,  and  rela- 
tionships that  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  experience 

This  t  risis  and  our  national  response 
is  one  of  those  rare  and  defining  mo- 
ments. 

More  time  is  Hussein's  ally,  not  ours. 
Time  Is  the  enemy  of  our  coalition,  the 
brutally  repressed  people  of  Kuwait, 
and  the  world  that  Is  regrettably,  but 
Inescapably,  addicted  to  oil. 

Moreover,  ruthless  despxjts  like  Hus- 
sein and  their  armies  rarely  endure  the 
deprivations  and  suffering  of  such  ac- 


tions Their  subjects  do.  and  our  quar- 
rel is  not  with  the  people  of  Iraq. 

So  if  America  and  Americans  seek  a 
world  where  the  strong  are  effectively 
discouraged  from  preying  on  the  weak, 
where  aggression  is  challenged  and 
unrewarded,  where  collective  voices  of 
nation  states  are  raised  in  loud  and 
nearly  unanimous  oppfjsition  to  the 
kind  of  conduct  that  has  reduced  one 
sovereign  country  to  another's  19th 
province,  where  Americas  vision,  val- 
ues, and  voice  are  respected  and  credi- 
ble, where  our  national  ability  to  influ- 
ence positively  the  conduct  of  nations 
and  the  flow  of  events  for  ourselves  and 
others  is  preserved  and  strengthened. 
then  we  must  support  our  President, 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  men  and 
women  wearing  our  uniform  in  the 
gulf. 

My  colleagues,  on  the  occasion  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  aggression  and  bru- 
tal rape  of  a  defenseless  neighbor,  we 
have  the  responsibility  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  define  again  ourselves  as  in- 
dividuals, as  a  nation,  and  as  a  world 
leader. 
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On  this  occasion  we  must  remind  the 
world  that  we  abhor  war.  that  annually 
we  expend  enormous  sums  of  energy 
and  money  to  promote  freedom  and 
peace,  but  as  a  country  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  fundamental  principles 
to  achieve  a  fraudulent  peace  which 
would  ultimately  lead  to  a  wider  and 
more  devastating  war.  1  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution.  Most  of  my  colleagues  have 
addressed  their  remarks  to  the  Speaker 
and  to  those  in  attendance  here.  1 
would  like  to  address  my  remarks,  my 
specific  remarks,  to  the  one  person  in 
the  world  who  can  tonight,  tomorrow. 
Monday,  or  Tuesday,  render  this  entire 
debate  moot.  I  address  my  remarks  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  for  I  am  told  that  he 
monitors  all  of  our  speeches,  that  he 
has  CNN  beamed  Into  his  headquarters 
I  hope  you  listen,  and  I  hope  you  listen 
well. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  HY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
OBEYI  The  Chair  would  instruct  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  required  to  address  his  re- 
marks to  the  Chair  and  not  address  any 
remarks  in  the  second  person 

Mr  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
address  my  remarks  to  you.  Mr  Speak- 
er, and  to  this  group,  and  to  all  who 
would  hear  I  hope  that  you  would  lis- 
ten and  listen  well. 


I  hope  we  remember  that  there  were 
those  who  refused  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  I  hope  they  remember 
deep  down,  though,  that  surely  those 
who  refused  that  letter  must  have  the 
message.  We  know  those  who  have 
their  tentacles  into  the  heartland  of 
Kuwait,  but  1  think  the  knowledge  of 
Saddam  Hussein  should  cry  out  that 
these  despots,  these  dictators,  these  in- 
vaders, eventually  pay  the  supreme 
price. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  one 
man  has  the  power  to  harness  this 
time 

Let  Members  take  a  little  walk 
through  history.  Put  yourself  in  a 
bunker  in  Berlin.  The  year  is  1945.  Your 
name  is  Adolf  Hitler,  a  gun  is  to  your 
head  and  to  Eva  Braun.  Gasoline,  a 
fire,  a  dishonorable  and  unmarked 
grave.  Or  put  yourself  on  that  bleak 
scaffold  there  in  a  Tokyo  prison  Your 
name  is  Hidekl  Tojo.  What  were  his 
last  thoughts'?  There  was  a  time  when 
he  could  have  said.  "Wait  a  minute." 
What  were  his  thoughts  as  the  trap 
door  collapsed''  He.  as  Saddam  Hussein. 
was  out  of  time.  What  were  his  last 
thoughts? 

I  think  we  could  put  ourselves  in 
Ruldolf  Hess'  parachute,  a  jump  that 
culminated  in  almost  60  years  of  incar- 
ceration in  a  lonely  Spandau  Prison.  I 
wonder  if  Saddam  Hussein  can  remem- 
ber and  envision  Benito  Mussolini's 
last  thoughts  as  he  and  his  mistress 
were  hung  like  animals  when  they.  too. 
ran  out  of  time. 

Only  about  a  year  ago.  to  bring  this 
into  recent  history.  Nicolae  Ceausescu. 
along  with  his  wife  of  many  years,  were 
executed  in  Romania,  a  cigarette  and  a 
blindfold  What  were  their  last 
thoughts''  Would  they  like  to  turn  back 
the  tolls  of  time"* 

Adolf  Eichmann  even  escaped  that 
final  moment  for  many  years,  but  just 
as  surely  .as  Saddam  Hussein  Is  going 
to  face  judgment,  he  had  time  to  think 
He  had  to  walk  those  13  steps  because 
he  was  out  of  time.  So  I  am  hoping 
that  for  Saddam  Hussein,  that  he  will 
know  what  he  must  do  and  what  he 
should  do  to  make  all  this  moot 

How  will  the  last  picture  appear  in 
his  annals  of  history"  1  think  Saddam 
Hussein  only  can  control  that  now.  be- 
fore January  15.  and  cannot  only  save 
his  life  but  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
youth  of  his  nation.  He  can  save  the 
lives  of  young  boys  and  girls  from  my 
hometown,  my  State,  my  Nation,  and 
the  world,  if  he  would  act  before  the 
15th  Saddam  Hus.sein  has  that  power 
What  will  the  hist  sentence  in  his  obit- 
uary read,  and  when'' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr   M.^v■ROl•l.K.s) 

Mr.  MAVROULES  Mr  Speaker,  hav- 
ing addressed  the  issue  yesterday  dur- 
ing  the   debate   on    the    rule.    1   am    in 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio], 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
worked.  We  have  successfully  deterred 
an  attack  against  Saudi  Arabia.  World 
oil  markets  are  stabilized.  The  hos- 
tages have  been  freed.  The  economic 
sanctions  have  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
almost  100  percent  of  Iraq's  exports  and 
90  percent  of  its  imports.  And.  most 
important  of  all.  Saddam  Hussein  has 
been  contained.  He  does  not  pose  an 
immediate  offensive  threat  to  Amer- 
ican troops  or  to  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

Two  former  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
General  Jones  and  Admiral  Crowe,  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  both  acknowl- 
edged the  unmatched  success  of  the 
international  economic  embargo 
against  Iraq  and  urged  continued  reli- 
ance on  economic  sanctions. 

CIA  Director  William  Webster  offered 
testimony  that  the  sanctions  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  Iraq's  ability  to 
maintain  its  military.  Mr.  W'ebster  said 
that  the  readiness  of  Iraqi  ground  and 
air  forces  would  begin  to  deteriorate 
after  9  months.  He  said  that  probably 
only  energy-related  and  some  military 
industries  will  still  be  functioning  by 
next  spring  and  that  this  would  almost 
certainly  be  the  case  by  next  summer. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  the  economic 
embargo  is  having,  and  will  continue  to 
have,  the  intended  effect.  And  the  let- 
ter sent  by  the  CIA  just  yesterday  to 
change  the  thrust  of  the  December  tes- 
timony is  ambiguous  at  best. 

The  response  of  the  international 
community  to  Hussein's  aggression  has 
been  swift  and  sweeping.  President 
Bush  is  to  be  commended  for  his  ability 
to  galvanize  international  opinion  in 
condemning  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. Further,  the  President's  ability 
to  gamer  the  unequivocal  backing  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  a  corner- 
stone of  the  United  States  response  to 
the  Middle  East  crisis. 

But.  let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about 
this  situation.  It  Is  a  U.S.  operation. 
United  States  forces  comprise  90  per- 
cent of  international  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  While  our  allies  provide  us 
with  the  rhetorical  backing  and  their 
votes  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
they  fall  short  in  committing  their 
own  troops  to  enforce  the  Security 
Council  resolutions.  Only  two  of  the 
other  members  on  the  Council  have 
sent  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  And. 
there  are  indications  that  our  Arab  al- 
lies who  have  troops  In  Saudi  Arabia 
would  not  be  full  partners  in  an  offen- 
sive campaign  against  Iraq.  In  peace, 
the  international  coalition  is  strong.  In 
war.  it  is  fragile,  if  it  exists  at  all. 


Former  Chief  of  Staff  Adm.  William 
Crowe  underscored  this  point  when  he 
stated: 

I  cannot  understand  why  some  consider  our 
international  alliance  strong  enough  Lo  con- 
duct intense  hostilities  but  too  fragile  to 
hold  together  while  we  attempt  a  peaceful 
solution. 

Senator  NL'NN  made  some  very  perti- 
nent remarks  earlier  today  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  about  the  timing  of  the  sanc- 
tions. He  asserted  correctly  that,  in 
August,  when  we  first  contemplated 
imposing  sanctions,  everyone  agreed 
that  the  economic  embargo  would  take 
at  least  9  months  to  1  year,  and  per- 
haps as  long  as  18  months,  before  the 
full  effect  would  be  felt  in  Iraq.  Now. 
we  are  effectively  being  told  that  5 
months  is  long  enough  and  that  we  can 
wait  no  longer.  However,  no  one  has 
demonstrated  why  we  have  decided  to 
sell  short  on  the  sanctions. 

Though  no  one  can  guarantee  the 
success  of  the  economic  embargo,  the 
outcome  of  waging  war  against  Iraq  is 
equally  unpredictable.  The  aftermath 
of  war.  putting  the  pieces  together, 
may  leave  the  region  with  less  stabil- 
ity and  the  United  States  with  even 
less  influence.  Paul  Nitze.  a  former 
Reagan  adviser,  confirms  this  point. 

Even  a  successful  all-out  war  could  throw 
the  Middle  East  into  chaos.  With  the  de- 
struction of  much  of  Iraq  s  military  capabil- 
ity, Syria  and  Iran  could  be  expected  to  vie 
for  regional  domination  Other  nations-  in- 
cluding Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan  and  Egypt-- 
could  be  destabilized,  enraged  by  their  gov- 
ernment's collaboration  with  Amiencans  who 
had  killed  thousands  of  their  Arab  brothers. 

Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  com- 
mander of  American  forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  also  recognizes  the  difficulty 
of  securing  long-term  United  States  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East,  and  the  po- 
tential for  creating  a  power  vacuum  in 
the  region.  He  stated  in  a  November 
interview. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  peace,  stability  and  a  correct 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East,  so  that 
all  nations  can  continue  to  prosper  without 
the  fear  of  being  attacked  or  blackmailed  by 
a  neighboring  state.  There  are  many  ways 
you  can  accomplish  that.  Obviously  one  way 
would  be  the  total  destruction  of  Iracj.  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
long-term  balance  of  power  in  this  region. 

As  some  have  suggested,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  supporting  our  troops  in 
the  field.  I  have  fully  supported  our 
troops  and  I  will  continue  to  support 
them  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
vote.  I  just  find  it  disheartening  that 
some  seek  to  politicize  this  debate,  to 
question  our  patriotism  and  suggest 
that  by  not  supporting  the  President 
on  this  vote  that  we  are  undermining 
American  interests  and  placing  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  in  danger.  I 
find  it  ironic  that  these  same  people 
who  question  the  Hamilton  resolution 
backers'  supjxirt  for  our  troops  are  so 
ready  to  send  many  of  them  to  their 
deaths.       I      concur      with      General 
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Schwarzkopf,  the  commander  of  United 
States  ground  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
He  said.  "If  the  alternative  to  dying  is 
sitting  out  in  the  Sun  for  another  sum- 
mer. I  think  that's  not  a  bad  alter- 
native. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  support  the 
President's  goals  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  question  we  must  answer  is  not 
whether  we  have  cause  to  go  to  war — 
international  consensus  clearly  says 
that  we  do — but  whether  going  to  war 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  We  are  being  driven  to  the 
edge  of  a  potentially  devastating  mili- 
tary confrontation  not  because  Iraq 
has  viciously  and  without  provocation 
occupied  its  sovereign  neighbor  which 
it  has  and  which  has  rightly  generated 
a  tough  and  vigilant  response  from  our 
Nation  and  the  world  community.  We 
stand  on  the  brink  of  war  bec^ause  of 
our  own  over  dependence  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil. 

Preserving  access  to  cheap  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  is  the  only  real  vital 
national  interests  at  stake  here  And. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  is  that  the 
two  presidents  of  the  last  decade  dis- 
mantled a  whole  array  of  programs 
that  were  designed  to  protect  our  econ- 
omy, our  jobs,  and  our  vital  national 
interests  from  just  the  kind  of  threat- 
ened oil  supply  interruptions  that  have 
forced  us  to  mount  this  massive  force 
against  Saddam  Hussein. 

In  1980,  the  Federal  commitment  to 
conservation  and  renewable  energy 
technologies  that  would  help  reduce 
our  reliance  on  imported  oil  exceeded 
51  billion.  Over  the  last  decade,  how- 
ever, that  supiKirt  was  slashed  by  more 
than  90  percent,  in  real  terms.  And. 
funding  for  these  technologies  over  the 
entire  decade  of  the  eighties  totaled 
just  $3.3  billion.  That's  how  much  our 
current  deployment  in  the  Middle  East 
will  cost  us  in  just  33  days,  and  that  is 
without  a  single  shot  being  fired. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  dramatic  incon- 
sistency between  the  price  the  Presi- 
dent is  willing  to  pay  to  prevent  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  dominating  Middle 
East  Eastern  oil.  and  his  willingness  to 
take  even  modest,  affordable  steps  to- 
ward reducing  United  States  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil. 

Largely  because  we  abandoned  our 
support  for  these  technologies.  Imports 
make  up  a  greater  percentage  of  our 
demand  for  oil  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  Nation's  history.  Oil  imports 
have  risen  60  percent  in  the  past  6 
yeai^  alone. 

Today,  the  price  for  that  dependence 
and  for  the  abdication  of  an  energy  se- 
curity policy  has  finally  come  due.  If 
oil  is  our  primary  purpose  for  being  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  then  we  must  resolve  the 
dilemma  of  whether  or  not  adherence 
to  a  cheap  oil  policy  is  more  valuable 
than  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen. 
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President  Bush  talks  of  a  new  world 
order,  of  an  opportunity  to  establish  a 
precedent  on  which  the  future  of  inter 
national  and  diplomatic  relations  will 
be  based  However,  by  Koin^  to  war 
now.  having  given  the  economic  embar- 
go only  5  months  to  work,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  only  resorting  to  the 
tired  old  solutions  of  the  past. 

The  United  States  is  uncontested  in 
Its  military  prowess.  We  have  the  abil- 
ity to  reach  mt(j  the  far  corners  of  the 
Earth  and  destro.y  any  opponent  who 
steps  in  our  way  F'erhaps  It  Is  because 
we  are  so  strong  that  the  military  op- 
tion comes  to  us  so  easily  We  have 
come  to  rely  on  It  readily  and  as  any- 
thing but  the  last  resort  which  it 
should  be 

Perhaps  this  vote  is  where  we  begin 
to  broaden  the  definition  of  strength  in 
the  new  world  order.  As  John  F  Ken- 
nedy said  in  his  Inaugural  address  30 
years  ago.  "Let  us  never  negotiate  out 
of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate "  Clearly,  we  need  fear  no  one. 
But  where  and  when  do  we  overcome 
the  fear  to  negotiate?  We  must  rise 
above  the  passions  of  the  moment,  and 
err  on  the  side  of  patience  and  dili- 
gence and  consl8tenc.y 

Of  course,  each  of  us  is  making  a  de- 
cision today  based  on  conviction  and 
our  best  judgment  The  President  and 
the  Congress  act  knowing  that  what- 
ever fate  will  bring  from  a  negotiated 
settlement  at  the  last  possible  moment 
to  a  bloody  and  protracted  war  and  all 
possibilities  in  between  leaves  enor- 
mous advantage  in  its  aftermath  for 
tbose  who  focus  not  on  policy  but  on 
political  campaigns. 

There  are  some  who  are  already  at- 
tempting to  build  a  case  against  the 
Democratic  F'arty  because  its  leader- 
ship in  Congress  had  generally  chosen 
to  withhold  the  grant  of  an  offensive 
military  option  for  the  moment.  Even 
after  agreeing  to  a  massive  deployment 
of  American  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
placing  them  in  a  deterrent  posture, 
and  supportintf  the  President's  policy 
with  great  consistency,  it  is  now  said 
that  we  are  appeasers  or  that  we  lack 
the  will  to  ever  commit  troops  to  com- 
bat, simply  because  we  wish  to  try  al- 
ternatives to  the  immediate  use  of 
force 

Where  and  when  will  we  decide  that 
toughness  comes  from  relentless  dedi- 
cation to  the  pursuit  of  policy  goals 
over  time  If  this  Nation— which  in  the 
very  recent  past  was  subsidizing  Iraq's 
economy,  providing  it  with  intelligence 
Information  about  Iran  and  looking  the 
other  way  as  Iratj  acquired  advanced 
milita.ry  technologies^  -really  cares  to 
be  a  continuing  force  in  the  region,  it 
must  be  willing  to  endure  long  and  dif- 
ficult contributions  to  the  peace  of  the 
region— including  regrettably,  for  the 
moment,  a  continued  deployment  of 
our  young  men  and  women  in  this  very 
harsh  terrain. 


We  are  told  that  the  President  fears 
that  the  American  people  would  not 
have  the  patience  for  a  long  commit- 
ment -that  sta.ying  the  course  is  politi- 
cally untenable  Are  we  saying  that 
this  preeminent  world  power's  atten- 
tion span  in  not  long  enough'^  Or.  is  it 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  who 
cannot  provide  the  inspirational  lead- 
ership to  carry  effectively  this  sort  of 
cause  to  the  American  people  over  an 
extended  period  of  time.  If  this  is  the 
case,  we  could  easily  be  defined  as  we 
have  defined  the  Soviets-  ius  a  military 
power  only,  not  a  world  power  in  every 
sense.  And,  can  we  then  justify  sending 
American  troops  to  die  in  combat  sim- 
ply because  our  elected  officials  lack 
the  leadership  qualities  needed  to  sus- 
tain American  public  opinion. 

I  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
using  force  in  the  future.  But,  today.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  we  have  given 
diplomatic  and  economic  pressures 
time  enough  to  work.  The  evidence  is 
clear  that  the  economic  sanctions  are 
working  But  the  evidence  is  not  clear 
that  we  will  benefit  from  war  As  Paul 
Nitze  asserts,  "the  all-out  war  option 
seems  highly  counterproductive  in  the 
long  term  and  certainly  not  worth  the 
thousands  of  lives  it  would  cost." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  without  question 
the  most  difficult  issue  I  have  had  to 
grapple  with  in  my  public  career.  Our 
decision  on  these  resolutions  will  have 
far-reaching  implications  for  our  coun- 
try and  for  the  world.  Today.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  there  is  an  alter- 
native to  going  to  war — an  alternative 
that  will  save  American  lives  and 
achieve  the  United  States  goals  in  the 
Middle  E^ast.  This  alternative  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 

D  2340 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Baker). 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  Speaker.  July  7,  1990 
and  there  are  reports  of  Iraq's  accusa- 
tions that  Kuwait  is  stealing  oil  from 
the  Rumania  oil  field,  and  Iraq  de- 
mands reimbursement.  On  August  1, 
1990,  the  Iraq-Kuwait  talks  break  down, 
and  borders  are  closed.  August  2.  1990. 
Iraq  invades  Kuwait,  and  in  an  emer- 
gency session  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil pases  resolution  660  condemning  the 
invasion  and  demands  Iraq's  immediate 
withdrawal 

On  .\ugust  8.  1990  Iraq  formally  an- 
nexes Kuwait  President  bush  issues  a 
statement  of  United  States  policy  and 
requires  the  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  Iraq  forces.  On  August  9.  Iraq  closes 
its  borders  and  announces  that  foreign 
nationals  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave 

On  August  19,  the  Arab  League  holds 
an  emergency  meeting  and  votes  to 
condemn  Iraq's  aggression  and  agrees 
to  send  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia.  August 
31,  U.N.  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar  and   Foreign  Minister  Aziz 


meet,  and  de  Cuellar  characterizes  the 
meeting  as  a  failure,  as  Iraq  refuses  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait 

The  U  S  .Senate  adopts  on  Octot)er  3. 
a  resolution  supporting  deployment  of 
troops  to  the  gulf  by  a  vote  of  96  to  3. 

On  November  29.  1990  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  begins  the 
first  congressional  hearings  on  the  gulf 
crisis,  and  on  this  day  the  U.N  Secu- 
rity Council  votes  12  to  2  to  adopt  Res- 
olution 678.  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
force  if  Iraq  fails  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. 

On  January  1.  1991.  NATO  sends  42 
aircraft  to  Turkey  to  protect  that  na- 
tion from  possible  attack  by  Iraq.  And 
on  January  9,  1991.  Secretary  Baker 
meets  with  Foreign  Minister  Aziz  and 
Iraq  refuses  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

Time  has  run -opportunities  have 
been  rebuffed,  warnings  ignored.  Inter- 
national pleas  have  fallen  silently  on 
the  sand. 

Sure,  sanctions  are  taking  their 
toll— the  people  of  Kuwait  are  feeling 
the  impact,  and  all  innocent  people  in 
both  countries  know  what  shortages 
mean.  But  President  Hussein  feels  no 
discomfort.  His  needs  are  met.  He  has 
no  reluctance  to  sacrifice  his  people  to 
feed  his  own  ambition  He  simply  waits 
esigerly  for  our  resolve  to  fade,  or  for 
timer  to  pass  until  the  wind  driven 
sand  storms  of  summer  make  military 
action  risky  if  not  impossible  The 
bully  of  Bagdad  does  not  believe  that 
America  will  take  a  stand 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  the  President 
real  authority  at  this  moment  -while 
Secretary  de  Cuellar  speaks  for  the 
United  Nations  and  holds  out  the  last 
real  opportunity  for  peace  It  is  imper- 
ative that  Hu.ssein  know  there  will  be 
serious  consequences,  if  he  does  not 
choose  peace 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  the  Michael  Solarz 
resolution,  it  will  not  just  be  victory 
for  Hussein,  or  just  a  political  embar- 
rassment for  President  Bush  There 
will  no  longer  be  reason  for  Hussein  to 
alter  his  invasion  policy,  and  we  will 
have  turned  our  back  to  tyranny,  bru- 
tality, and  oppression.  May  God  have 
mercy  on  us  all. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
.Mkykr.s) 

Mrs  MEYERS  ot  Kansas,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  we  are  debating  arxl  voting  on 
this  issue,  and  I  agree  with  those  who  say  we 
should  have  held  this  debate  mixh  earlier 

In  this  most  important  vote,  all  in  this  Cham- 
ber are  trying  to  achieve  the  same  goals 

We  all  want  peace  in  the  troubled  MKldle 
East 

We  all  want  Iraq  out  ot  Kuwait  so  that  m  this 
post-cold-war  period  all  nations  are  ratified 
that  aggression  will  not  be  rewarded  The 
world  will  not  took  the  oftier  way  as  it  did  with 
Hitler 

We  want  to  prevent  an  ambrtious  dictator 
from  controlling  the  world's  economy  through 
his  control  o(  60  percent  o(  the  vwjrid's  oil  sup- 
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ply.  All  of  us  recognize  the  danger  of  this  cold 
and  ruthless  leader  wtx>  used  poison  gas  on 
his  own  people. 

And  none  of  us  wants  to  put  at  nsk  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces — or, 
irxJeed,  any  life. 

Our  decision  today  is  how  t)est  to  achieve 
these  goals — to  bring  about  peace;  save  lives; 
and  prevent  aggression. 

The  choices  are  clear:  We  can  vote  to  with- 
hold the  auttionty  to  use  force,  and  allow  a 
longer  time  for  sanctions  to  take  effect.  If  we 
do  this.  I  t)elieve,  Saddam  Hussein  will  think 
America  will  never  act.  We  will  be  back  in  this 
well  detjating  again,  in  6  months  or  a  year. 
The  international  coalition  will  have  unravelled 
in  the  face  of  our  indecision.  The  blockade  will 
be  a  sieve.  Our  troops  in  the  area  will  be  less 
ready  and  less  fit 

Even  as  we  det»te.  Hussein  is  trying  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Iran  to  build  a  pipeline  into  Iran's 
distribution  system  in  order  to  sell  Iraq's  oil  to 
the  world  If  this  happens.  Hussein  will  gam 
the  currency  he  needs 

If  we  choose  the  course  of  delay,  we  will  not 
tie  faang  a  weaker  Hussein  in  the  future,  but 
a  strong  Hussein  And  therefore  I  am  support- 
ing the  bipartisan  Michael-Solarz  resolution. 

t  pray  that  we  do  not  take  aggressive  action 
on  the  morning  of  January  16  I  hop>e  that  our 
determination  and  the  strength  of  the  world 
community  will  cause  Saddam  Hussein  to 
leave  Kuwait  and  that  through  the  United  Na- 
tions or  a  regional  coalition,  peace  and  stabil- 
rty  can  tie  fostered. 

Everything  the  United  States  had  done  up  to 
this  pant  has  been  to  prevent  war.  This  vote 
gives  Hussein  one  last  opportunity  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  tf>e  world  community — the 
United  Nations  and  indeed  his  neighboring 
Arab  nations 

AltfvDugh  a  vote  for  the  bipartisan  resolution 
IS  a  vote  to  authorize  tfie  use  of  force,  it  is  a 
vote  that  I  tielieve  is  the  last  real  hopie  of  pre- 
venting war. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  BRUCE]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  has 
been  said  about  the  difficulty  of  the 
choice  we  will  make  tomorrow.  The 
President  claims  we're  in  a  battle 
against  evil  in  the  new  world  order. 
Many  say  we  must  stop  a  ruthless  dic- 
tator from  further  aggression.  We  have 
heard  from  our  allies,  from  the  gen- 
erals, and  we  have  heard  from  the  ex- 
perts. I  have  considered  all  their  views 
and  thought  carefully  about  this  issue 
But  when  it  comes  right  down  to  it. 
this  is  a  decision  the  American  people 
must  make  because  if  America  goes  to 
war.  it  must  have  the  pieople's  consent 
and  support.  And  I  have  heard  from  the 
people  in  my  district.  Earlier  this 
week,  I  was  in  the  IGA  grocery  store  in 
my  hometown  of  Olney.  IL,  when  a 
neighbor  and  a  good  friend  stopped  me 
and  said  "Please  don't  let  the  Presi- 
dent get  us  into  war."  It  was  a  simple 
way  of  saying  what  I  think  is  on  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
public.  That  our  President  has  set  a 
deadline  that  the  American  people  do 
not    agree    with.    The    President    has 
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drawn  a  line  in  the  sand  which  he 
claimed  would  stop  Iraqi  aggression. 
Now  he  wants  the  United  States  to  step 
across  that  line,  plunging  us  into  a 
costly,  destructive,  and  devastating 
war. 

Why  do  we  need  to  go  to  war*:*  War 
should  be  an  absolute  last  resort,  espe- 
cially when  the  sanctions  are  working. 
Members  of  the  President's  own  admin- 
istration have  claimed  that  our  current 
strategy  is  working,  including  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
the  CIA.  Former  chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  host  of  military 
analysts  of  every  ideological  back- 
ground all  agree  that  the  sanctions  are 
hurting  Saddam  and  hurting  him 
badly.  Surely  it  is  unwise  to  change  an 
effective,  working  strategy. 

For  those  who  say  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait.  I  ask  them,  why  could  we 
wait  for  45  years  with  a  policy  of  con- 
tainment and  economic  isolation  to 
topple  the  Soviet  Union  and  we  can't 
wait  a  year  to  topple  Iraq,  a  much  less 
formidable  foe?  There  are  10  previous 
cases  in  modern  history  when  we've 
slapped  sanctions  on  dictators,  and 
every  time,  they  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  their  downfall.  Remember 
Somoza  in  Nicaragua?  Idi  Amin  in 
Uganda'^  And  the  current  regime  m 
South  Africa. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt and  Mr.  Hamilton  have  come  up 
with  a  resolution  that  will  let  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  know  that  the  Con- 
gress has  supported  his  actions  up  to 
this  point.  Iraq's  aggression  must  be 
stopped,  the  United  Nations  embargo 
must  be  enforced,  and  Saudi  Arabia 
must  be  protected.  Sanctions  can  ac- 
complish these  goals,  if  we  just  give 
them  time.  Support  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt, and  vote  no  on  giving  the  Presi- 
dent a  blank  check  for  war. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikorski]. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  Constitution  I  swore  to 
uphold  just  days  ago  used  an  economy 
of  words  in  article  I.  section  8: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare 
war 

That  efficiency  does  not  make  our 
duty  today  easy  or  simple.  And  that 
duty  is  not  escaped  by  an  implicit  or  de 
facto  war  declaration  as  contained  in 
the  resolution  before  us.  House  Joint 
Resolution  62. 

Search  through  the  fancy  words  and 
the  noble  notes  and  the  meaning  and 
force  of  this  resolution  are  as  sharp 
and  simple  as  the  Constitution.  They 
distill  to  one  word:  War.  And  the  power 
is  granted  to  one  man:  the  President. 
Congress  thus  becomes  the  bursar,  our 
citizens  the  payors,  and  our  children 
the  currency  of  exchange. 

Before  that  simple,  terrible  power  is 
transferred  from  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  American  people   to  the 
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Commander  in  Chief,  the  arguments  for 
should  be  closely  regarded: 

First.  Saddam  Hussein  is  an  evil 
man. 

That  is  a  truth.  In  one  decade,  he  has 
taken  a  million  casualties.  He  has  used 
chemicals  and  gas  on  thousands  of  in- 
nocents. He  has  cavalierly  tortured  and 
killed  his  own  rieople.  He  has  ruthlessly 
raped  a  sovereign  neighbor.  He  has  spit 
on  universal  conventions  of  war  and 
humanity.  And  he  must  be  stopped. 

Saddam  Hussein  must  be  stopi>ed  and 
destroyed.  And  that  too  is  a  truth.  The 
debate  is  whether  we  should,  now.  im- 
patiently do  that  by  throwing  our  chil- 
dren at  his  with  maximum  violence.  Or 
do  we  strangle  him  to  death  by  sanc- 
tions, embargoes,  military  positioning, 
threats,  blockades,  and  diplomatic  ini- 
tiatives? The  latter  is  paid  with  time. 
The  former  is  paid  with  American 
blood. 

Second,  war  is  the  only  way  to  stop 
Saddam  Hussein.  That  too  may  be 
true— next  week  or  next  month.  But  it 
is  not  true  now. 

In  fact,  the  international  opposition 
to  Hussein  is  so  universal,  so  powerful 
that  Iraqi  exports  have  been  slashed  by 
over  97  percent.  Iraq's  gross  national 
product  [GNP]  has  been  cut  by  50  per- 
cent, imports  have  been  reduced  by  90 
percent,  and  experts  believe  the  Iraq 
GNP  is  going  down  to  30  percent^ — with 
parallel  economic  and  political  insta- 
bility. 

Iraqi  militarj'  defectors  tell  us  mili- 
tary supplies  have  been  shortened  and 
morale  is  decreasing. 

Former  American  secretaries  of  de- 
fense and  state  have  told  us  "sanctions 
are  working."  "the  blockade  and  em- 
bargo are  biting.  "  and  the  embargo  is 
"the  most  effective  pieacetime  blockade 
ever  levied.  " 

Gen.  David  Jones  and  Adm.  William 
Crowe,  both  military  men  who  rose 
through  the  ranks  to  attain  the  highest 
positions  within  their  services  and  to 
become  respiected  chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  President 
Reagan,  have  urged  Congress  to  give 
the  sanctions  full  play  and  not  declare 
war  out  of  impatience. 

Third,  the  international  effort 
against  Saddam  Hussein  will  unravel  if 
we  do  not  go  to  war  now.  This  is  not 
even  close  to  true.  In  fact,  it  is  false. 

If  we  go  to  war  now.  we  will  go  it 
quite  alone.  A  U.N.  effort  will  become  a 
U.S.  effort.  A  host  of  allies  in  this  ef- 
fort, including  Egypt  and  other  Arab 
nations,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  bloc  countries,  even  European 
allies  of  long-standing,  have  told  us 
and  the  world  that  they  will  not  join 
with  us  now  militarily. 

War  now  will  therefore  mean  that  the 
blood  shed  in  the  gulf  desert  will  be 
red.  white,  and  blue. 

War  now  will  therefore  mean  that 
America's  children  will  carry  the  bur- 
den for  resolving  what  is  an  inter- 
national problem.  That  American  tax- 
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payers  will  carry  the  burden  of  paying 
for  what  Is  an  international  obligation 
That  other  nations  and  economies  will 
have  their  debts  wiped  clean  by  Amer- 
ican blood  That  the  international  ef- 
fort will  be  ripped  apart  by  V  S  impa- 
tience. And  that  the  remarkable 
progress  on  world  cooperation  will  be 
co-opted  by  a  rush  to  war. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  grlven  a 
new  lease  on  life,  the  President's  dream 
of  a  new  world  order  is  taking  shape, 
friends  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  foes.  Arabs  and  Christians  and 
Jews  are  united  in  one  enterprise  for 
the  first  time  in  centuries  .Ml  of  this 
will  be  destroyed  if  we  strike  without 
exhausting  other  options  that  Involve 
these  nations  and.  failing  that,  con- 
vincing many  of  them  that  quick  mili- 
tary action  is  required. 

Finally.  Americans  must  ask  why  the 
most  hawkish  of  our  allies  and  those 
with  the  greatest  economic  stake  in 
the  effort  are  not  carrying  anything 
close  to  their  share  If  this  is  an  inter- 
national effort,  why  aren't  Saudi  and 
Japanese  children  at  proportionate 
risk''  Why  aren't  their— and  a  lot  of 
other  nations --pocketbooks  at  least 
open  In  proportion  to  their  financial 
gain'' 

Fourth.  American  oil  interests  are 
jeopardized,  and  that  affects  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  an  economic  argument 
that  has  force^— and  so  do  the  counter 
economic  arguments. 

About  15  percent  of  American  oil 
cornea  from  the  Persian  Gulf  If  we 
drive  56  instead  of  65  miles  per  hour  on 
our  highways,  we  can  reduce  gas  con- 
sumption by  about  the  same  15  percent 
And  thereby  lessen  the  pressure  to  act 
militarily  immediately  Are  we  now  to 
ask  American  servicemen  and  women 
to  kill  and  be  killed  and  not  ask  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  slow  down  to  the  speed 
limits  or  turn  down  their  thermostats'' 

American  car  companies  have  the 
technology  to  mass  produce  safe  cars 
that  can  greatly  increase  mileage,  but 
they  don't  want  to  use  it.  Are  we  now 
to  ask  American  service  men  and 
women  to  be  shot  and  maimed  and 
gassed  and  burned,  and  not  ask  General 
Motors  to  market  their  fuel-efficient 
cars'' 

American  oil  companies  are  getting 
rich  on  the  gulf  crisis  and  stand  to  get 
even  richer  Are  we  now  to  ask  Ameri- 
cans to  offer  up  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, their  mothers  and  fathers,  their 
brothers  and  sisters  to  war—  so  that  oil 
companies  can  hoard  war  profits? 

Certainly,  resolution  of  this  crisis  in 
the  gulf  will  require  American  sac- 
rifice The  kind  of  sacrifice  and  its 
spread  have  not  been  addressed  by 
those  who  propose  to  act  militarily 
now  American  fairness  and  economic 
democracy  demand  that  we  not  ask 
5.000  or  10.000  or  20.000  young  Ameri- 
cans to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  limbs 
now   so   that   we   can   continue   to  live 


high  on  cheap  oil   in   the   near  future. 
Where  is  the  talk  of  shared  sacrifice'' 

Fifth.  Justus  est.  It  is  right  and 
just"  to  go  to  war  now. 

Too  many  of  those  who  equate  mass 
violence  with  'kUking  ass"  and  want 
to  "just  go  in  and  get  it  over  with"  are 
quick  to  draw  on  morality  and  history. 
Proponents  talk  of  World  War  II.  Hit- 
ler and  Chamberlain,  and  opp^ments 
talk  of  Vietnam  and  old  men  sending 
young  men  off  to  reappear  on  little 
white  crosses  and  V'A  rehab  beds. 

This  is  not  World  War  II  and  it  is  not 
Vietnam.  It's  not  "The  Longest  Day" 
or  ■Platoon."  It  does,  however,  raise 
the  same  questions  of  principle,  values, 
righteousness,  and  purpose 

Much  as  we  may  want  to  believe  oth- 
erwise, this  will  be  no  push-button  war 
No  anonymous  planes  and  anonymous 
targets.  No  grainy  black-and-white 
newsreels  and  films  hyping  the  march 
against  Hitler  But  full-color  action- 
cam  videos  of  destruction  and  instant 
replays.  Technology  and  air  superiority 
will  not  prevent  the  off-loading  of  body 
bags  and  paralyzed  and  maimed  and 
burned  American  boys  and  girls.  It  will 
not  prevent  the  destruction  of  civil- 
ians—Iraqi children  and  the  thousands 
of  Egyptians.  Pakistanis,  and  others 
who  labor  in  Iraq 

Likewise,  we  know  that  successful 
war  requires  an  understanding  of  cause 
and  effect— not  simply  the  moral 
causes  of  war  but  the  practical  effects 
as  well. 

If  we  do  attack  Iraq  and  succeed, 
what  then?  Who  will  rule  Iraq''  Will 
Iran  and  Syria  occupy  Iraqi  land  and 
oin  How  long  will  American  resources 
and  personnel  be  drained  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Kuwaiti  Government  and 
the  necessary  reforms  in  Iraq''  Will  the 
United  States  soon  find  itself  engaged 
in  another,  possibly  bloodier,  war  as 
anti-American  sentiment  in  the  region 
grows''  Only  months  ago,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration counted  Saddam  among 
its  closest  friends  in  the  Middle  East. 
While  we  cannot  undo  the  arms  deals 
and  diplomatic  Incompetence  that  en- 
couraged Saddam's  boldness,  we  in 
Congress  are  morally  bound  to  prevent 
future  short-sightedness  in  American 
Middle  East  policy  before  we  send  one 
man  or  woman  to  die.  Few  here  or  at 
the  White  House  have  even  fathomed 
that  puzzle 

Our  Library  of  Congress  tells  us  that 
words  of  the  American  hero  whose 
birthday  we  celebrate  on  the  deadline 
date  of  January  15,  Martin  Luther 
King,  are  among  the  most  quoted  by 
us:  "Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to 
justice  everywhere"  That  charge  calls 
upon  us  to  act  immediately,  effec- 
tively, and  responsibly  wherever  we 
perceive  injustice.  King  relied  on  the 
teachings  of  Mahatma  Gandhi:  "Non- 
cooperation  with  evil  IS  as  much  a  duty 
as  is  cooperation  with  good,"  but  "vio- 
lent non-cooperation  only  multiplies 
evil"  and  "evil  can  only  be  sustained 


by  violence."  While  only  two  Meml)er8 
of  this  body  will  vote  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  children's  lives  hang  on  this 
decision,  each  one  of  us  should  vote  as 
if  it  were  our  son  or  daughter  on  the 
frontline. 

As  an  .American  Congressman,  as  an 
American  citizen,  as  an  American  par- 
ent. I  challenge  those  who  cry  impa- 
tiently that  the  cause  of  justice  will 
only  be  served  by  a  rush  to  war 

For  generations.  Tolstoy  has  in- 
structed humanity  on  war  and  peace, 
life  and  death,  leadership  and  strength 
of  character  Today  we  should  listen  to 
his  words:  'The  strongest  of  all  war- 
riors are  these  two — Time  and  Pa- 
tience  " 

Let  us  be  strong. 

D  2360 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
because  under  the  rule  we  have  the  op- 
portunity, the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  to  ask  for  additional 
time  We  have  a  large  number  of  speak- 
ers left  on  our  side,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  extend  the  time  beyond  the 
time  now  allotted  by  4  hours.  2  hours 
on  each  side. 

I  might  say  before  the  question  is  put 
that  it  may  well  be  that  we  do  not  need 
that  amount  of  time.  and.  if  we  do  not 
on  both  sides,  we  obviously  can  yield 
the  time  back. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Vis- 
CLOSKYi  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  no  objec- 
tions, but  it  is  impfjrtant.  however.  I 
think,  that,  if  the  time  is  not  used,  on 
both  sides  the  time  be  yielded  back  so 
that  we  can  hold  to  the  schedule  that 
we  told  everybody  we  would  adhere  to 
in  the  morning  by  beginning  sharply  at 
9.  beginning  with  a  rigid  succession  of 
the  three  amendments. 

Mr  McC,\NDLESS.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  MrCANDLESS  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  an  arrangement  prior  to  this 
dialog  that  the  amount  of  time  would 
be  limited  per  speaker  in  order  to  keep 
track  of  that  How  is  that  going  to  be 
handled  on  the  additional  time'' 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  have  had  an  agreement  on  lim- 
iting time.  We  are  trying  on  this  side, 
and  we  will  continue  to  try.  to  cut 
down  on  the  amount  of  time  that  each 
speaker  takes,  and  I  think,  as  time 
goes  on.  that  will  be  adhered  to. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr  GKl'H.^RDTj.  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  begin  at  a  point 
on  which  most  of  us  agree. 

We  agree  that  armed  forces  from  the 
country  of  Iraq  should  not  have  in- 
vaded— nor  continue  to  occupy— Ku- 
wait. Most  of  us  also  agree  that  we 
should  not  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to 
annex  additional  portions  of  the  Middle 
East.  Nor  should  we  allow  him  to  con- 
trol roughly  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
oil  supply. 

Where  we  differ  is  in  response  to  the 
question  of  "What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?"  This  debate— which  may 
very  well  be  the  most  important  debate 
of  the  post-cold-war  era— is  to  decide 
whether  we  have  the  resolve  to  take 
the  actions  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
crisis. 

There  are  three  resolutions  before  us 
The  Bennett  resolution  asserts  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
may  not  engage  in  offensive  military 
actions  against  Iraq  without  congres- 
sional approval.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  distinguished  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, he  seeks  to  resolve  a  constitu- 
tional question  that  has  been  debated 
for  over  200  years.  While  well  intended, 
it  Is  highly  unlikely  that  a  nonbinding 
resolution  will  settle  that  debate. 

Passage  of  either  the  Hamilton  or 
Michel  resolutions  will  make  the  Ben- 
nett resolution  unnecessary.  However, 
because  the  vote  on  Bennett  will  occur 
first.  1  must  oppose  it.  If  the  Bennett 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Michel 
resolution  was  subsequently  defeated, 
it  would  send  the  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  Congress  currently  lacks 
the  resolve  to  deal  with  Iraq.  That  begs 
the  question:  "If  not  now.  when?" 

The  Hamilton  resolution  says  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  rely 
on  economic  sanctions,  and  tells  Iraq 
that  it  need  not  worry  about  military 
action  until— and  unless — it  Is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  at  some  unsi)ecified 
time  in  the  future.  The  Michel  resolu- 
tion authorizes  the  use  of  military 
force— if  necessary— to  drive  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  in- 
voked the  painful  memories  of  the 
Vietnam  war  in  support  of  the  Hamil- 
ton resolution.  While  they  are  correct 
to  remind  us  of  Vietnam,  they  have 
failed  to  learn  from  history.  During  the 
1960'8,  some  argued  that  we  should  not 
have  troops  in  Southeast  Asia.  Others 
argued  that  we  should  do  what  was  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war.  The  very  same 
arguments  are  being  made  today  about 
the  Middle  Eaat.  The  tragedy  of  Viet- 
nam Is  that  the  United  States  was  in- 
decisive and  conrunltted  troops — and 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  over  58,000  Amer- 
icans—without the  resolve  to  win. 


Make  no  mistake.  The  Hamilton  res- 
olution sets  the  stage  for  another  Viet- 
nam. It  says.  "Keep  the  troops  In  the 
gulf,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  resolve 
the  crisis."  I  cannot  and  will  not  sup- 
port it.  I  would  have  far  more  respect 
for  a  resolution  that  informs  Saddam 
Hussein  that  he  Is  welcome  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  which  calls  for  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  from  the  region.  I  don't  agree 
with  that  position,  but  it  is  consistent 
for  those  who  advocate  peace  at  any 
price. 

Let's  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Support  the  Michel  resolution 
and  allow  us  to  resolve  the  crisis.  Ab- 
sent a  complete  withdrawal,  anything 
less  is  a  vote  for  another  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  his  understanding  of 
the  situation  at  this  point. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
McCANDLESS]  would  have  2  hours  and 
471^2  minutes  remaining.  There  are  2 
minutes  remaining  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  Torricelli]  and 
there  are  3  hours  and  14  minutes  re- 
maining for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolu- 
tion, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  had  no  trouble 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  have  had  to 
agonize,  with  those  who  had  been  trau- 
matized by  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
fronted with  this  very  difficult  deci- 
sion, but  I  made  up  my  mind  a  long 
time  ago  in  my  life.  I  do  not  believe  in 
war,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  viable  way 
by  which  we  can  resolve  conflict.  I  be- 
lieve in  peace,  I  do  not  believe  in  war 
or  death. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  just  returned  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  I  talked  with  the  young 
men  and  women  there.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  representations  of  others  who 
have  returned  who  talk  about  the  high 
morale  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
ready  to  go  and  that  they  are  ready  to 
be  involved  in  war.  I  talked  with  young 
men  and  women  about  their  families, 
and  I  asked  them  about  their  mothers 
and  their  fathers,  and  many  of  them 
said  to  me  before  I  left.  "Ms.  Waters. 
can  you  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
find  a  way  to  get  us  out  of  here?  Can 
you  find  a  way  to  prevent  war?  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  said  to  them, 
"I'm  a  new  Member  of  Congress  with 
very  little  Influence.  But  I  guarantee 
that  my  voice  will  be  heard  as  I  speak 
to  the  other  Members  about  my  feel- 
ings about  this  war." 

I  do  not  know  a  lot  about  how  the 
President  came  to  this  conclusion,  that 
we  must  use  force.  I  have  tried  to  ana- 
lyze the  President's  decision.  I  have 
watched,  and  I  have  listened.  This  is 
the  same  President  that  has  said  to  us 
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on  another  important  matter,  "Read 
my  lips,"  and  I  did,  and  I  believed  Mm. 
and  then,  when  he  changed  his  mind 
and  we  tried  to  And  out  what  was  moti- 
vating him.  he  simply  said,  "Watch  my 
hips." 

1  do  not  know  why  the  President 
came  to  this  conclusion,  but  I  do  know 
that  we  must  not  support  the  use  of 
force  at  this  time. 

Some  Members  have  come  before  this 
body,  and  they  have  said  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  just  like  Hitler,  he  is  a 
demon,  he  is  a  killer,  he  is  a  terrible 
man.  and  he  may  be  all  of  these  things. 

D  2400 

But  we  must  come  to  gripe  with  the 
way  we  make  public  policy  in  this 
body.  We  cannot  continue  to  Insult  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  public.  We 
cannot  continue  to  say  to  them.  "He 
was  all  right  just  a  few  months  ago." 
We  were  aligned  with  him  when  he 
fought  the  war  against  Iran.  He  was 
our  friend,  and  we  gave  him  support, 
and  we  had  many  Members  who  stood 
here  and  said.  "Support  him,"  and  they 
now  say  that  he  is  Hitler  and  he  is  such 
a  terrible  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  there  are 
problems  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  do  not 
believe  that  using  force  is  going  to 
solve  the  complications  and  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  the  Middle  Elast. 
It  is  about  time  that  we  understand 
that  if  we  take  Saddam  out  today,  it 
will  be  Assad  from  Syria  tomorrow.  If 
we  take  him  out,  the  next  day  it  will 
be  Iran.  They  will  team  up  then  with 
somebody  else.  Jordan  will  continue  to 
play  its  games,  and  we  will  not  know 
where  they  are  going. 

It  is  about  time  we  confront  the  issue 
that  we  must  be  leaders  in  this  world. 
We  must  bring  people  to  the  peace 
table.  We  must  talk  about  how  we  deal 
with  the  future.  Again,  I  know  that  the 
President  of  this  country  has  said  that 
he  is  not  into  the  "vision"  thing.  But  I 
am  into  the  "vision"  thing.  I  have  a  vi- 
sion of  what  this  world  could  be  and 
what  it  should  be.  I  have  a  vision  for 
peace.  I  have  a  vision  that  we  can  say 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country. 
•We  don't  believe  in  war  and  weapons." 

And  just  as  we  do  not  want  them  to 
use  weaponry  in  this  conflict,  we  do 
not  want  them  to  use  AK-47'b  in  Har- 
lem and  in  south  central  Los  Angeles, 
in  these  inner  cities  where  we  see  gang 
warfare.  We  should  be  saying  to  the 
world,  "We  want  to  solve  the  problems 
of  people.  We  believe  in  human  poten- 
tial, and  we  want  to  do  something 
about  the  infi-astructure  of  America. 
We  want  to  get  rid  of  the  deaths  of 
children  that  we  are  experiencing  here 
in  this  country  today.  We  want  to  do 
something  about  the  health  care  needs 
of  this  country,  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  rural  health  care  needs 
are  being  met  In  this  country." 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  about  time  we 
share  our  vision  with  the  world  and  we 
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Iflve  real  leadership.  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers, do  not  support  the  President  in 
his  effort  to  use  force  at  this  time,  but 
let  us  talk  about  the  unthinkable.  Let 
us  talk  about  a  world  conference  for 
peace.  Let  us  say  to  all  of  our  fnend.s 
and  our  allies,  "We  love  you,  but  we 
must  talk  about  peace.  And  let  us  say 
that  to  those  people  who  only  think 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  the  problems 
today  is  to  use  force  against  this  one 
man  who  we  have  made  bit?Ker  than 
life  He  is  only  a  human  bein^  He  is 
only  one  other  human  beinjf  who  is 
wrong  in  what  he  has  done,  but  he  is  a 
human  being  that  we  must  force  to  the 
peace  table  along  with  all  the  others 
who  would  dare  to  use  aggression  to 
solve  the  connicts  in  whatever  way 
they  think  they  should  be  solved. 

Mr  McCANDLESS  Madam  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  T.^YLORl. 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  Madam 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  peace  and  our 
men  and  women  m  the  Middle  East 

We  are  here  today  because  Saddam  Hus 
sein  IS  a  world  cnminal  He  has  slaughtered 
his  own  people,  he  has  slaughtered  innocent 
civilians  in  Kuwait,  and  he  has  ignored  and 
tran-pled  upon  the  basic  human  rights  of 
Americans  and  others  in  using  them  as  human 
shields  to  protect  his  unprovoked  aggression 
He  has  personally  commitled  murder  and  has 
overseen  the  mass  murder  ol  his  own  people 
He  is  surrounded  by  a  limited  number  of  advi- 
sors, none  of  whom  would  gentle  his  condi- 

tKXl 

To  allow  Hussein  to  remain  in  Kirwaif  indefi- 
nitely while  leaky  sanctions  are  continued 
oieans  an  irx;reasingly  defiant  Saddam  with 
less  and  less  to  lose 

Since  the  middle  of  this  century,  the  United 
States  has  had  inviolate  policies  in  the  region 
Our  Nation  and  I  personalty  are  committed  to 
the  survival  of  the  State  of  Israel,  even  though 
we  may  have  concerns  about  some  policies  of 
tf>e  Israeli  Government 

Our  Nation  has  as  well  had  a  long  and 
close  relationship  with,  and  commitment  to 
Saudi  Arabta  arxj  other  Arab  nations  We  carv- 
not  and  will  not  sit  by  and  see  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  entire  peninsula  go  ttie  way  of  Kuwait 
Can  you  imagine  the  devastating  effect  of 
Saddam  Hussein  controlling  70  percent  of  the 
worW  CHl  and  its  effect  on  the  world  economy 
and  work)  fjeace"? 

Saddam  Hussein  has  today,  a  massive 
chemical  and  biotogical  warfare  inventory  and 
IS  daily  increasing  his  storehouse  of  death  He 
has  the  capability  ol  delivering  these  weapons, 
and  he  tias  shown  his  willingness  to  use  them 
even  on  his  own  people 

Saddam  Hussein  is  rapidly  developing  nu^ 
clear  capability  as  well,  and  could  have  it  m 
usable  form  in  sfwrt  order 

Saddam  Hussein  has  threatened  terrorists 
acts  through  Itie  worW  and  we've  seen  the  ter- 
nble  toti  terrorism  can  take,  wfiether  it's  in 
Lebanon,  or  atxiard  an  international  ietlir>er 
carrying  crvilians 

Saddam  Hussein  has  captured  sophisticated 
weapons  from  hii  .nvasion  ol  Kuwait,  arxj  anti- 
aircraft missiles  wtiich  he  may  not  be  able  to 


use  effectively  today  but  will  be  able  to  use 
soon 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
actvocated  ttiat  we  wittxlraw  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia The  United  Nations  regards  Saddam's 
threats  with  such  seriousness  that  it  has  au- 
thon/ed  the  use  of  force  anytime  after  January 
^b  if  diplomatic  efforts  tail  I  believe  the  best 
course  to  guarantee  peace  is  to  provide  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  use  force  after 
all  reasonable  diplomatic  efforts  have  tailed 

To  prohibit  the  use  of  force  guarantees  a 
stalemate  and  requires  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  have  hurxjreds  o(  ttiousarxis  of 
Americans  remaining  in  Saudi  Arabia— indefi- 
nitely It  means  that  the  lamilies  ol  the  thou- 
sands of  Reserves  and  Guard  members  will 
continue  to  be  separated  from  their  loved 
ones 

Madam  Speaker,  I  met  earlier  this  week 
with  the  families  of  many  ol  our  Guard  and 
Reserve  troops  from  western  North  Carolina,  I 
met  with  mothers  and  fathers,  and  wives  arxJ 
hustiands.  and  i  cannot  m  good  conscience 
act  to  guarantee  that  the  active  service  time 
for  our  troops  already  in  Saudi  Arabia  will  be 
increased  for  up  to  2  years — with  no  end  or 
peace  m  sight 

Knowing  what  we  know  ol  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  terrorist  capacity,  why  do  we  think 
troops  left  in  harm's  way  indefinitely  will  not 
sustain  casualties'' 

Knowing  what  we  know  of  Hussein's  devel- 
opment of  offensive  weapons  we  have  no  as- 
surance that  those  weapons  will  not  be  used 
as  ttie  pressure  on  him  increases 

On  one  hand,  today's  detate  is  whether  the 
Congress  will  leave  our  troops  m  the  desert 
while  denying  the  President  the  option  ol  force 
if  it  is  the  only  option  left  available  Or  on  the 
other  hand,  allowing  the  President  to  certify 
that  all  diplomatic  options  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  then  determining  that  lorce  is  the 
only  option  remaining  The  Congress  must 
provide  the  President  with  the  support  to  make 
that  decision  l  pray  that  decision  will  bring 
peace 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  tiest  chance  lor  peace 
and  ttie  tjest  way  to  protect  our  men  and 
women  who  stand  in  harm's  way  I  will  vole 
lor  ttie  twpartisan  Michel-Solarz  resolution 

Mr  McCANDLESS.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  l.Mr   KOLBE]. 

Mr  KOLBE  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution  I  do  so  with  the  sober 
knowledge  that  1  week  from  today 
Ameruan  men  and  women  may  be  in 
deadly  combat  with  the  forces  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein 

However.  I  cannot  vote  other  than  to 
support  the  President. 

During  this  debate.  It  has  become 
clear  that  members  believe  that  we 
have  three  options  to  resolve  this  situ- 
ation; Force,  sanctions,  or  diplomacy. 
These  options  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive, as  witnessed  by  the  implementa- 
tion of  sanctions  and  the  flurry  of  dip- 
lomatic activity  since  August. 

But  I  agree  that  force  should  be  a 
last  resort,  after  sanctions  and  diplo- 
matic efforts  have  been  exhausted.  But 
the  decision  of  when  force  must  be  used 


IS  not  and  never  can  be  absolutely  de- 
fined. Sanctions,  to  be  credible,  must 
have  milit-ary  force  as  an  alternative. 

There  are  some  who  say  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  given  sanctions  the  time 
to  work.  How  long  should  we  give 
them''  One  more  week"  A  month"'  A 
year?  At  the  end  of  a  year  why  would 
we  not  want  to  allow  just  a  little  more 
lime''  If  we  cannot  say  today  that  force 
is  an  alternative,  when  will  we  be  will- 
ing to  authorize  its  use'' 

Sanctions  have  certainly  hurt  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  war  machine,  but  it  has 
not  crippled  it.  CIA  Director  Webster 
stated  in  his  letter  of  January  10.  "The 
ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to  de- 
fend Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  un- 
likely to  be  substantially  eroded  over 
the  next  6  to  12  months  even  if  effec- 
tive sanctions  can  be  maintained." 

Nor  have  sanctions  led  to  a  decrease 
in  the  harsh  rhetoric  emanating  from 
Baghdad.  Saddam  has  not  softened  his 
position,  in  fact  he  has  hardened  his 
fortifications  and  strengthened  his  re- 
solve 

On  the  diplomatic  side.  I  can  describe 
Saddam  in  a  word:  disingenuous. 

On  July  31.  only  2  days  before  his  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  Saddam  began  nego- 
tiating with  Kuwait.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment, he  was  amassing  100,000  troops 
on  the  Kuwait  border  Kuwait  was 
faced  with  the  stark  reality  of  either 
(.apituUting,  or  face  disintegration. 
That's  not  diplomacy,  that  is  vicious, 
state-sponsored  terrorism. 

Throughout  the  first  few  months  of 
the  crisis.  Saddam  initiated,  not  diplo- 
macy, but  a  sickening  lottery  involv- 
ing thousands  of  Western  citizens  who 
overnight  became  pawns  in  his  grab  for 
power.  Every  decent  human  was  re- 
volted by  the  sight  of  Saddam  flaunt- 
ing young  children  before  CNN's  cam- 
eras while  citizens  worldwide  agonized 
if  they  would  ever  see  their  loved  ones 
again   That's  not  diplomacy. 

President  Bush  extended  the  diplo- 
matic hand  to  Saddam,  only  to  have  it 
slapped  away.  The  President  suggested 
more  than  10  dales  for  a  meeting  be- 
tween Secretary  Baker  and  Saddam  In 
December.  None  were  accepted,  and  no 
reasons  were  given.  That's  not  diplo- 
macy 

Tariq  Aziz  would  not  even  accept 
President  Bush's  letter  delivered  in  Ge- 
neva by  Secretary  Baker  And  then 
.\ziz  reiterated  the  bizarre  claim  that 
Saddam's  invasion  of  Kuwait  was 
somehow  linked  to  the  Palestinian 
issue  That's  not  diplomacy,  that  is  a 
lie. 

I  believe  an  excellent  definition  of 
the  "new  world  order"  we  have  been 
hearing  so  much  about  the  last  few 
weeks  is  the  existence  of  autonomous 
nations,  with  divergent  views  and  cul- 
tures, drawn  together  by  the  universal 
interest  of  increased  social,  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity 

Saddam  Hussein  violates  this  prin- 
ciple. He  repulses  a  world  which  is  de- 


termined to  pursue  peace  as  its  final 
objective. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  not  attempted 
diplomacy.  A  true  diplomat  knows  the 
stakes,  and  understands  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  Surely  the  al- 
most total  unanimity  of  opposition  to 
Saddam's  aggression  demonstrated  by 
the  world  should  have  made  it  clear  to 
Saddam  that  he  miscalculated. 

But  not  according  to  Tarlq  Aziz.  He 
claims  that  Saddam  has  not  miscalcu- 
lated. Saddam  fully  understands,  ac- 
cording to  Aziz,  the  situation  he  has 
put  himself  in. 

I  share  President  Bush's  discourage- 
ment with  the  diplomatic  option  be- 
cause diplomacy  has  never  been  an  op- 
tion for  Saddam  Hussein, 
And  now  Congress  must  decide. 
Are  we  prepared  to  accept  our  super- 
power responsibility  as  the  only  coun- 
try capable  of  stopping  a  brutal  mad- 
man that  posses  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful military  forces  in  the  world"' 

Only  a  few  hours  ago,  I  returned  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  there,  we  met 
with  members  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
and  a  variety  of  other  Russians  in  offi- 
cial and  unofficial  capacities.  What  I 
heard  was  a  clear  message;  Only  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  fulfilling  its 
role  as  a  superpower  and  that  we  are 
right  to  stand  firmly  against  Hussein's 
aggression.  I  heard  expressions  of 
shame  that  Iraq  had  been  able  to  com- 
mit its  aggression  and  inflict  such  pain 
on  Kuwait  with  Soviet-built  weapons. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  I  was  told 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  should  be  standing 
alongside  the  United  States  in  this  ef- 
fort. Afghanistan  notwithstanding. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  clock  is  ticking. 
Every  minute  we  wait,  Saddam  grows 
stronger.  He  gets  closer  to  achieving 
nuclear  weapons.  He  gets  more  oppor- 
tunities to  bolster  terrorism.  More 
time  to  dismantle  Kuwait.  More  time 
to  dig  in  and  await  Ramadan  and  the 
harsh  Arabian  summer  which  will  un- 
doubtedly make  military  operations 
only  more  difficult.  And  more  time  to 
threaten  and  intimidate  the  rest  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Are  we  willing  to  keep  American 
troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  a  year,  and 
revisit  this  issue  then"'  That  appears  to 
be  what  opponents  of  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution  are  advocating.  And  if  those 
opponents  recoil  at  the  potential  cas- 
ualties of  military  action  now— and  all 
of  us  do— they  will  be  even  more  horri- 
fied at  the  casualties  we  would  suffer  1 
year  from  now. 

Sadly,  force  is  the  only  language  that 
Saddam  seems  to  understand.  Now.  he 
must  know  the  strength  of  our  resolve 
to  deter  unbridled  aggression.  Only  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution  accomplishes 
this  task. 

I  don't  want  war.  I  don't  want  Amer- 
ican men  to  die.  There  was  another  war 
and  another  time  when  the  democratic 
leaders  of  the  world  could  not  face  that 
same  alternative.  They  refused  to  act 


when  a  small  step  might  have  averted 
Hitler.  Instead,  they  reaped  the  harvest 
of  death  and  destruction  that  was 
World  War  II. 

The  French  Marshall.  Henri  Petain, 
put  it  is  these  words; 

Our  spirit  of  enjoyment  was  strongrer  than 
our  spirit  of  sacrifice.  We  wanted  to  have 
more  than  we  were  willing  to  give.  'We  tried 
to  spare  effort,  and  got  disaster 

Let  this  House  stand  today  as  one  to 
meet  this  challenge,  that  our  children 
will  know  that  the  principles  America 
has  stood  for  the  last  200  years  are 
principles  worth  standing  for  today. 

D  0010 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  "i'ork  [Mr.  Manton]. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
tonight  in  support  of  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader.  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  H-AMILTON]. 

Madam  Speaker,  at  the  outset,  lei 
me  clearly  state  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  following  goals  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gion; First.  Saudi  Arabia  must  be  pro- 
tected from  Iraqi  aggression.  Second. 
Iraq  must  unconditionally  withdraw  its 
forces  from  Kuwait.  Finally.  Saddam 
Hussein's  brutal  aggression  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand.  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Bush  for  his  successful  efforts  to 
unite  the  international  community  in 
Its  imposition  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq. 

Let  me  also  state  the  people  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New- 
York,  which  I  represent,  have  histori- 
cally rallied  around  the  President  dur- 
ing times  of  international  crisis.  My 
constituents  are  patriotic  and  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
preserve  freedom  and  protect  liberty  at 
home  and  abroad.  But  my  constituents 
also  know  Just  how  costly  war  can  be. 
During  the  Vietnam  war.  the  Pentagon 
categorized  casualties  according  to  the 
home  Zip  Code  of  every  Injured  or 
killed  soldier. 

Woodside.  NY.  Zip  Code  11377.  a 
neighborhood  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, in  New  York  City,  where  I  lived 
for  many  years,  lost  more  young  men 
during  the  Vietnam  war  than  any  other 
Zip  Code  in  the  Nation:  28  men  from 
Woodside  were  killed  in  Vietnam.  17 
from  the  Army,  and  11  from  the  U.S. 
Marines,  including  Lance  Cpl.  Thomas 
Noonan.  winner  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  Most  of  these  fallen 
heroes  were  under  21  years  of  age. 

The  memories  of  Vietnam  remain 
painfully  clear  in  Woodside.  Before  my 
constituents  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
new  generation  they  must  be  convinced 
war  is  our  only  alternative. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  of  today.  I  am 
not  convinced,  nor  are  my  constituents 
convinced  that  all  the  alternatives  to 
war  have  been  exhausted.  I  also  am 
deeply  concerned  that  war  in  the  Per- 
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sian  Gulf  would  be  shouldered  dis- 
projKDrtionately  by  Americans.  Many  of 
our  allies,  particularly  France.  Ger- 
many, and  Japan,  have  a  greater  eco- 
nomic stake  in  removing  Saddam  from 
Kuwait.  Yet  most  of  these  countries 
have  been  unwilling  to  commit  combat 
troops  in  the  event  of  war.  The  few  na- 
tions willing  to  commit  troops  have 
done  so  at  levels  dramatically  less  than 
the  United  States  should  war  break 
out.  American  casualties  would  ac- 
count for  more  than  90  percent  of  total 
allied  casualties  That  would  be  unfair 
to  the  American  people. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  international 
economic  sanctions  imposed  against 
Iraq  are  firmly  in  place  and  they  are 
working.  Iraq  is  not  exporting  any  of 
its  oil.  Iraq's  gross  national  product  al- 
ready has  been  cut  by  50  percent.  Sanc- 
tions also  are  weakening  Saddam's 
military  by  denying  his  army  the  spare 
parts  it  desperately  needs. 

Madam  Speaker,  before  we  commit 
our  Nation  to  war.  we  must  give  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  other  peaceful 
means  an  opportunity  to  work.  This 
much  we  owe  the  brave  young  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives  for  their  country  Until  those  ef- 
forts fail,  war  must  remain  the  last  re- 
sort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution. 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  our  servicemen  and 
women  and  for  my  draft-age  son  by 
supporting  the  Michel-Solarz  for  peace. 
No  one  in  this  room  has  my  combat  ex- 
perience, and.  in  most  cases,  all  of 
them  put  together.  Gephardt-Hamilton 
means  a  war  of  attrition,  our  attrition. 
It  pains  me.  Madam  Speaker,  that 
Gephardt-Hamilton  revisits  a  personal 
nightmare.  In  Vietnam  our  hands  were 
tied,  and  over  55.000  Americans  were 
killed.  Double  that  number  were  lost  of 
our  allies.  For  us  to  say  our  allies 
today  would  cut  and  run  is  an  unneces- 
sary slap  to  their  face. 

Let  me  tell  Members  a  personal  expe- 
rience. I  have  flown  the  Mirage  fighter 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  know  the  Iraqi 
skills  and  their  mindset.  I  flew  300 
combat  missions  in  Vietnam  and  was 
part  of  Oi)eration  Proud  Deep. 

President   Johnson   had   stopped   the 
action  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
None   of  us   wanted   to   be    there.    We 
wanted  to  get  the  job  done  and   get 
home. 

From  1968  through  1972.  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese were  allowed  to  rebuild.  We 
saw  clearly  the  need  for  striking  North 
Vietnam,  but  his  forces  and  our  iwliti- 
cians  held  us  back.  We  launched  a  sec- 
ond time,  but  were  called  back.  We 
launched  a  third  time,  but  scrubbed  the 
mission  due  to  bad  weather.  We  again 
asked  the  politicians  for  an  extension 
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of  time.   They  said   no.    take   those  3 
days  or  none 

Madam  Speaker,  with  that  restric- 
tion we  attacked.  We  lost  over  20  air- 
craft in  2  days. 

This  body  is  beinK  railed  upon  to 
make  a  prompt  and  wise  decision  based 
on  facts,  not  politics  The  facts  are  in- 
disputable Sanctions  alone  will  not  re- 
move Iraq's  Army  from  Kuwait.  If  I  be- 
lieved it  could.  1  would  chansre  my 
vote.  I  know  in  my  heart  that  it  won't. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  not  that  this 
Conjfresa  should  shrink  from  its  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  nf  declaring 
war  Far  from  it.  Rather,  we  should 
clearly  vest  our  President  with  the  au- 
thority he  needs  in  these  crucial  times 
80  that  our  world  can  for  now  ffrasp  a 
tenuous  hold  on  peace 

We.  with  our  inaction,  would  play  di- 
rectly Into  Saddam  Hussem's  hands, 
for  today,  for  hope  of  peace  tomorrow 
I  do  not  believe  in  war.  as  my  colleag-ue 
previously  stated.  I  want  to  get  us  out 
safely.  But  an  extension  of  time  and 
sanctions  would  clearly  not  get  us  out. 

Can  you  ImaRine.  Saddam  Hussein 
does  not  have  revetments  in  Kuwait. 
He  does  in  Iraq.  I  have  attacked  targets 
that  have  not  been  revetted,  and  been 
successful.  I  have  been  with  aircraft 
that  have  attacked  revetted 
Implacements,  and  it  cost  us  dearly  in 
pilots'  lives. 

The  sanctions  will  not  get  the  job 
done.  The  President  is  working  with 
Congress  today  and  working  with  the 
world  that  supports  the  President. 
Only  In  Congress  have  we  some  that  do 
not  support  our  President. 

Anyone  who  attempts  to  do  what  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  bill  does.  I  will 
fight  it.  because  it  has  cost  lives  in  the 
past,  and  it  will  in  the  future.  The  lives 
of  my  son.  your  sons,  and  your  daugh- 
ters, rest  with  not  supporting  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton. Let  us  bring  home  our 
MIA's  from  Vietnam,  let  us  bring  home 
our  troops  safely  from  Saudi  Arabia,  by 
supporting  Michel-Solarz  for  peace. 
P'or  those  of  us  that  have  fought  for 
life,  and  those  that  face  death  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  life  has  a  special  flavor  that 
you.  the  protected,  will  never  know. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr   Fkighan] 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
debate  today  is  not  over  US  goals  in 
the  gulf  crisis.  Our  goals  are  clear  to 
force  Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  Kuwait  And  beyond  that 
the  elimination  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
potential  to  rain  death  and  destruction 
upon  our  Middle  E&si  allies:  Israel. 
Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt.  .Jordan,  Turkey, 
and.  in  fact,  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
region  that  Saddam  has  threatened  at 
one  time  or  another 

There  is  unanimity  in  this  body 
about  those  goals.  Saddam  Hussein 
should  not  think  for  a  minute  that  this 
Congress  is  divided  on  those  fundamen- 
tals. 


We  stand  as  one  in  opposition  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  everything  he  stands 
for 

And  we  stand  as  one  behind  President 
Bush  and  his  promise  that  Saddam's 
aggression  ■'will  not  stand  "  It  will 
not.  We  will  not  permit  him  to  remain 
in  Kuwait.  And  we  will  not  permit  him 
to  continue  to  threaten  his  neiifhbors 

The  differences  in  this  body  are  over 
what  would  constitute  the  best  means 
of  reversing  the  consequences  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  aggression  and  of  elimi- 
nating his  capacity  to  terrorize  his 
neighbors 

The  supporters  of  the  Solarz-Mlchel 
resolution  believe  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  confronting  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  by  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  go  to  war  with  Iraq  after 
January  15.  And,  in  fact,  it  Is  possible 
thatr— at  some  point^it  will  become 
clear  that  war  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  our  goals. 

But  Madam  Speaker,  we  haven't 
reached  that  point  yet.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  that  our  current  iKJllcy— 
the  policy  of  sanctions-is  working. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  administra- 
tion's own  witnesses  conceded  that 
Saddam  was  being  badly  hurt  by  our 
economic  blockade. 

And  he  is  hurting  even  more  now 
Right  now.  we  are  blocking  90  percent 
of  Iraq's  imports  and  97  percent  of  its 
exports.  We  are  depriving  Saddam  of 
$1'^  billion  in  hard  currency  each 
month. 

In  6  months,  he'll  be  broke.  His  air 
force  will  be  grounded.  And  his  land 
forces  will  be  stuck  in  the  sand,  unable 
to  operate  its  machinery  for  lack  of 
spare  parts  and  supplies. 

Why  then  should  we  rush  to  war: 
what  makes  a  January  15  deadline  sa- 
cred, when  we  have  as  good  a  chance  of 
achieving  our  objectives  through  other 
means  As  President  Bush  himself  said 
back  in  August,  "nobody  can  stand  up 
forever  to  total  economic  deprivation." 

Madam  Speaker,  there  is  always  time 
to  go  to  war.  Our  mission  as  Members 
of  Congress  must  be  to  avoid  war.  avoid 
the  loss  of  American  lives,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  viable  alternative  that  can 
achieve  the  same  goals 

The  sanctions  policy  provides  that 
alternative  and  that  is  why  I  am  sup>- 
porting  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolu- 
tion. Hamilton-Gephardt  says  to  the 
President: 

Continue  the  sanctions.  Keep  the  diplo- 
matic option  open.  Use  the  combined  forces 
of  our  allies  to  remind  Saddam  Hussein  that 
his  Isolation  is  complete 

And  it  says  to  the  President,  that  if 
that  approach  fails,  then  come  before 
the  Congress  and  ask  for  a  declaration 
of  war.  Hamilton  Gephardt  would  give 
sanctions  a  chance  to  work  and,  in  so 
doing,  it  would  give  peace  a  chance. 

My  colleagues.  I  am  haunted  by  one 
thought  about  what  will  happen  if  we 
vote  to  endorse  immediate  war  today  I 
am  haunted  by  the  calls  I  will  receive— 
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calls  that  you  will  receive — from  be- 
reaved grief  stricken  parents  asking  us 
to  explain  just  why  their  son  or  their 
daughter  died  in  the  sands  of  the  Ara- 
bian desert 

Will  we  be  able  to  tell  them  that  they 
lost  a  child  because  America's  security 
w;ts  threatened  and  because  we  had  ex- 
hausted every  possible  alternative  to 
war''  Or  will  we  have  to  say  that  we 
grew  impatient  and  decided  that  we 
were  tired  of  waiting  for  sanctions  to 
work'?  And  so  we  voted  for  war.  and 
they  made  the  supreme  .sacrifice. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  decision  on 
whether  or  not  we  go  to  war  rests  with 
us.  The  Constitution  is  unambiguous 
on  that  point.  And  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us.  the  Congress,  not  to  cede  that 
responsibility  to  anyone,  even  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Solarz-Mlchel  resolution  does 
just  that.  It  allows  the  President  to 
unilaterally  decide  whether  or  not  we 
go  to  war.  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  an  abdi- 
cation of  our  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  declare  war  under  article  1.  sec- 
tion 8.  In  that  regard,  it  is  nothing 
more — and  nothing  less— than  this  gen- 
eration's Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
And  history  will  regard  it  as  such. 

If  President  Bush  believes  that  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  war.  then 
he  should  come  before  us.  the  Congress, 
and  ask  for  a  declaration  of  war  But 
there  should  be  no  blank  checks  and 
there  must  be  no  undeclared  wars 

Madam  Speaker,  this  is  truly  an  his- 
toric debate.  While  each  of  us  will 
struggle  to  reach  a  decision  on  how  to 
cast  his  or  her  vote.  I  know  that  we 
share  one  goal.  That  goal  is  to  see  the 
complete  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait and  the  total  elimination  of  Iraq's 
capacity  to  intimidate  its  neighbors 

We  will  achieve  that  goal  I  will  cast 
my  vote  for  Hamilton-Gephardt  in  the 
firm  belief  that  we  can  achieve  it  with- 
out the  loss  of  American  life. 

D  0020 

.Mr.  MCCANDLESS.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Rohrahacher] 

Mr  ROHRABACHER  Madam  Speak- 
er, this  debate  is  not  about  giving  sanc- 
tions time  to  work  It  is  not  about  the 
imperfections  of  our  allies  It  is  not 
about  unleashing  our  military's  awe- 
some power  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  WTiat 
we  are  deciding  is  America's  role  in  the 
post-cold-war  world. 

Is  America  to  be  a  force  on  this  plan- 
ef  Or  are  we  to  retreat  and  let  history 
be  determined  by  others''  And  make  no 
mistake.  There  are  others,  not  con- 
strained by  our  values,  traditions  or 
democratic  institutions  who  are  eager 
to  rise  in  prominence  ai^  America  fades 

Saddam  Hussein  is  just  one  such 
man—ruthless,  bloodied  and  without 
mercy~-a  tyrant  who  captured  the 
reins  and  has  maintained  control 
through  murder  and  terror 
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This  man  never  was  a  soldier,  al- 
though he  wears  the  uniform.  He  began 
as  a  hired  street  thug,  a  strong  arm 
boy.  from  finger-breaker  to  assassin 
His  pathway  to  power  is  littered  with 
bodies,  and  tales  of  torture  and  ghoul- 
ish brutality. 

Once  in  control,  he  killed  again  and 
again.  Sometimes  a  potential  rival 
would  crash  in  a  helicopter  or  car  acci- 
dent: other  times,  it  was  a  bullet 
through  the  head. 

.^nd  as  the  supreme  authority  m 
Iraq,  he  attacked  his  neighbor.  Iran, 
leading  his  country  into  a  genocidal 
war  that  brought  misery,  death  and 
privation  to  those  he  governed.  He  was 
trying  to  steal  land  from  Iran-land 
that  had  been  established  as  Iranian  m 
a  legitimate  mutually  and  internation- 
ally recognized  treaty. 

But  Saddam  Hussein  believed  Iran 
weak  and  divided,  so  he  grabbed  for  the 
territory.  His  miscalculation  is  evi- 
denced by  a  million  graves  and  the 
sound  of  mourning  which  fills  the  air 
in  Iran  and  Iraq. 

War.  hunger,  repression,  demolished 
villages  and  torn  bodies— such  is  the 
legacy  of  individuals  as  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. And  if  the  United  States  retreats 
into  its  shell,  these  are  the  ones  who 
will  determine  the  future  of  human- 
kind. 

If  we  back  away,  their  power  to  con- 
trol events,  to  exercise  their  will,  to 
dictate  to  the  rest  of  mankind  grows  as 
our  influence  diminishes. 

Regional  powermongers  like  Saddam 
Hussein,  no  matter  how  evil,  will  find 
their  military  might  far  more  intoxi- 
cating, when  it  is  no  longer  compared 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  This  peril 
to  mankind  has  been  held  at  bay— de- 
terred and  restricted  by  our  commit- 
ment and  our  muscle 

An  American  retreat  from  the  world, 
a  weak  America,  means  a  world  sub- 
dued by  the  likes  of  Saddam  Hussein.  It 
will  be.  if  we  let  it  happen,  a  more 
frightening  world.  And  the  people  of 
good  will,  suffering  and  huddled,  will 
wonder  why  America,  the  mightiest 
force  for  good  and  virtue  on  this  plan- 
et, the  last  best  hope  for  mankind, 
threw  its  sacred  trust  into  the  sand  and 
walked  away. 

We've  heard  much  in  this  debate 
about  signals.  And  yes,  I  agree  that  un- 
less we  stand  with  our  President  now. 
and  back  up  his  January  15  deadline, 
no  one  will  again  take  an  American 
President  at  his  word.  It  will  be  the 
last  deadline  an  American  President 
will  ever  be  able  to  set. 

If  we  undercut  our  President.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  be  emboldened.  Our 
friends  and  our  adversaries  will  reach 
conclusions  about  the  reliability  and 
couraige  of  the  United  States  based  on 
our  actions.  Contrary  to  what  some 
would  prefer,  the  world  will  not  be  en- 
deared to  us.  nor  appreciate  the  sincer- 
ity of  those  in  this  hall,  whose  hearts 
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and    understanding 


plead    for    peace 
among  all  peoples. 

Our  message  will  be  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  all  others  like  him,  and  all  others 
like  him  in  the  years  ahead.  It  will  be 
a  message  not  of  peace,  but  of  weak- 
ness, confusion,  and  retreat. 

Undercut  our  President,  limit  his  op- 
tions, and  you  threaten  the  alliance 
our  President  has  so  painstakingly  put 
together.  If  we  eclipse  his  mantle  of 
leadership:  his  claims,  his  promises,  his 
threats,  his  assurances  will  ring  hollow 
and  be  ignored. 

Is  this  what  will  bring  about  a  more 
peaceful  world?  An  emasculated  Presi- 
dent, an  America  unable  to  take  a 
stand  without  bickering,  backbiting 
and  retreat?  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves. 
Our  friends  and  enemies  will  see  any 
cancellation  of  the  January  15  deadline 
by  Congress  as  flinching,  cowering  be- 
fore a  name,  a  defeat  of  our  will 
brought  on  by  the  fear  of  loss  of  sons, 
daughters,  and  loved  ones. 

"i'es.  it  is  right  to  care  about  the  lives 
that  may  be  lost  should  conflict  begin 
I  do  not  question  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  would  vote  to  restrict  our 
President  in  dealing  with  this  threat. 
They  do  what  they  believe  is  best  for 
our  country.  I  ask.  however,  that  they 
grant  that  I.  and  others  who  support 
our  President,  are  as  compassionate 
and  as  heavy  in  heart  at  the  potential 
loss  of  life  as  they. 

Our  compassion  is  not  just  for  those 
who  may  fall  in  the  weeks  after  Janu- 
ary 15,  should  force  prove  to  be  nec- 
essary. Our  thoughts  and  commitment 
must  also  be  focused  on  those  many 
Americans  and  others  throughout  the 
world,  whose  lives  and  freedom  are  tied 
to  America's  willingness  to  hold  firm, 
to  do  our  duty  and  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibility as  the  world's  leading  democ- 
racy, the  only  country  with  the  capac- 
ity to  lead,  to  ensure  that  evil  does  not 
prevail. 

Our  actions  will  tell  the  tale.  We  are 
writing  the  chapter  that  will  lead  inex- 
orably to  the  next.  And  whatever  his- 
tory records,  there  will  be  time  for  an 
assessment.  How  we  got  to  this  point, 
this  confrontation,  will  be  judged.  And 
yes.  there  are  serious  questions,  but 
they  need  not  be  argued  and  resolved 
now. 

Now  it  is  for  us  to  set  a  course,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  with  our  grit 
and  our  steel,  that  America  will  be  a 
force  on  this  planet,  even  as  cold  war 
strategies  and  positionings  no  longer 
are  relevant. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  backing 
down.  It  is  the  time  for  standing  tall, 
for  proclaiming  our  ideals  and  our 
steadfast  resolve.  Let  us  confirm  that 
America  will  not  turn  its  back  on  a 
friend.  Nor  will  we  back  away  from 
mankind  and  leave  the  field  to  the 
likes  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Let  us  stick  with  our  President, 
stand  behind  him,  and  give  him  the  le- 
verage and  authority  he  needs  to  deal 
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with  this  enemy  of  peace  and  stability. 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  do  the  right 
thing  for  today  and  tomorrow.  After 
all.  we  are  Americans. 

And  finally,  let  us  note  that  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  is 
on  his  way  to  Baghdad.  He  is  carrying 
a  plan  which  offers  Saddam  Hussein  a 
way  out.  Even  if  Congress  gives  the 
President  the  authority  he  needs,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  take  this  opportunity.  One  thing  is 
certain.  If  we  take  from  the  President 
the  option  of  using  force.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  have  no  reason  to  accept  the 
Secretary -Generals  offer. 

Giving  President  Bush  the  authority 
he  needs  as  Commander  in  Chief  maxi- 
mizes the  potential  for  peace.  Words 
are  not  enough.  If  sincerity  meant  any- 
thing to  tyrants,  enough  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  this  debate  to  keep  America 
at  peace  for  a  hundred  years.  Sadly  we 
are  dealing  with  individuals  who  under- 
stand only  pK)wer  and  thus,  even  in  this 
post-cold-war  world,  we  must  maintain 
a  certain  level  of  military  might  and 
expertise. 

And  we  must  be  willing  to  face  the 
challenges  today  and  in  the  years 
ahead  with  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion that  past  generations  of  our  coun- 
trymen demonstrated  in  their  time. 
And  now  the  choice  is  up  to  us.  The  fu- 
ture is  in  our  hands 

D  0030 

Mr  MCCANDLESS.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hollow  AY]. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  my  fellow  Members  and  colleagues 
to  support  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion. I  strongly  support  it.  and  I  feel 
our  troops  in  the  Middle  East  would 
also. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  sanctions  against  Iraq 
are  rwt  worVing  well.  The  en'^argo  is  clearty 
not  as  effective  as  it  should  be  arxj  must  be. 

For  example,  some  1.000  Russian  nationals 
chose  to  remain  in  Iraq  rather  than  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union  biecause  there  was  more 
food  readily  avallat)te  in  Baghdad  than  in  Mos- 
cow. Mr.  Speaker,  we  nrxist  demonstrate  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  ttie  wofW  community  is 
senous.  ttiat  the  Unrted  Natrons,  the  United 
States  and  free  nations  everywliere  mean 
what  we  say 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. No  one  wants  war— the  loss  of  a  single 
human  life  is  a  tenritite  ttung — tiut  the  result  of 
not  being  prepared  to  go  to  war  may  be  worse 
than  war  itself.  Saddam  Hussein  has  a  proven 
record  of  bartarism  and  aggressKXi.  We  must 
meet  force  with  force.  History  has  proven  ttnat 
mutual  weakness  is  no  guarantee  of  security 

As  we  watch  the  Soviet  Unkxi  continue  to 
txeak-up,  rt  tjecomes  dear  ttiat  the  United 
States  is  ttie  world's  only  superpower,  the  only 
nation  which  has  both  the  will  and  ttie  atiility 
to  fight  for  the  cause  of  lit»erty  and  justk*  on 
the  world  stage.  Giving  in  to  aggression  does 
not  end  aggresskxi  but  rather  encourages  it 
Hussein  must  be  stopped  now.  The  future  sta- 
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Mrty  of  our  wofW  is  at  stake  Madam  Speaker, 
I  hope  and  pray  for  peace  At  the  same  time, 
I  lx)pe  and  pray  that  this  body  has  the  wisdom 
and  the  will  to  act  as  we  must  on  behalf  of 
free  people  everywhere 

As  defenders  of  democracy  arourxl  the 
wofld.  the  responsibility  to  stop  Hussem  has 
been  thrust  upon  us  We  reluctantly  accept 
this  responsibility  and  realise  that  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous moral  decision  We  recognize  tfiat 
although  the  pfice  of  freedom  is  high,  the  pnce 
of  oppression  is  much  higher 

In  closing.  I  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Mictiel-Soiarz  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alexan- 
der] 

Mr  AI.KXANDKR  Madam  Speaker, 
with  the  Saudi  Aniblan  oil  supply  se- 
cure and  our  ho8t<i,>ft»s  free  we  are  for- 
tunate in  that  the  current  stalemate 
has  »?iven  us  time  in  which  to  explore 
options  other  than  a  shooting  war. 

Yes,  we  want  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 
Saddam  Hussein's  naked  aKSfression 
should  be  punished  And.  I  believe  that 
he  IS  t>ein»f  punished  now  througrh  the 
sanctions  imp<)se<l  on  him. 

War  should  be  the  last  resort.  It 
should  be  undertaken  only  after  It  Is 
clearly  apparent  that  no  other  choice 
Is  open  to  use 

Madam  Speaker.  I  am  not  convinced 
today  that  war  is  the  only  choice. 
Therefore.  I  cannot  support  the  admin- 
istration resolution. 

I  was  at  the  White  House  yesterday 
morning  and  listened  very  carefully  to 
President  Bush  when  he  talked  about  a 
new  world  order 

The  drama  playing  itself  out  on  the 
sands  of  the  Middle  Plast  represents  our 
first  opportunity  in  the  post-cold-war 
era  to  examine  options  other  than 
force  in  settling  international  prob- 
lems -options  which  can  l)ecome  valu- 
able precedents  for  this  new  era. 

.\  new  world  order  means  new  op- 
tions, and  we  should  have  the  courage 
to  explore  them,  rather  than  resorting 
to  force  which  is  the  quintessential 
cold  war  response 

There  are  many  actions  which  can  be 
taken  by  a  civilized  world  to  assist  in 
containing  Saddam  Hussein.  Other 
members  have  reacted  to  these  actions. 

It  Is  not  fair  for  the  United  States  to 
bear  most  of  the  burden  for  this  effort, 
to  have  a  U.S.  force  under  the  U.N. 
nag 

The  nations  of  the  world  should 
speak  with  one  voice  in  branding  Sad- 
dam the  international  outlaw  that  he 
is,  and  to  step  up  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  leave  Iraq  ostracized 
and  bankrupt. 

By  taking  these  actions,  the  world 
community  can  show  the  Iraqi  dictator 
aa  the  outcast  he  is 

Worldwide  condemnation,  coupled 
with  economic  sanctions,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  real  political  trouble 
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for  Saddam,  perhaps  even  forcing  him 
from  power 

But  I  want  to  raise  a  point  that  has 
not  been  raised.  Mr  Speaker,  that  we 
seem  to  have  no  clear  statement  of  pol- 
uy  goals,    "after  Saddam." 

Perhaps  most  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence IS  the  option  that  would  free  us 
from  the  dependence  on  oil  from  an  un- 
stable region,  a  region  which  has  dis- 
played a  growing  hostility  to  America 
and  the  Western  World, 

The  option  would  be  an  aggressive  ef- 
fort to  mobilize  the  resources  of  the 
Nation  to  establish  an  energy  security 
policy  which  would  displace  our  de- 
pendence on  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

As  a  member  of  the  US  Alternative 
Fuels  Council.  I  have  heard  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  America  can 
become  more  energy  self-sufficient- 
depending  more  on  its  own  resources 
and  less  on  those  of  foreign  nations. 

Without  an  energy  security  policy. 
America  is  doomed  to  continued  de- 
pendence on  Persian  Gulf  oil  and  the 
continued  necessity  to  protect  that 
supply  of  foreign  oil. 

It  Is  mindless  for  this  Nation  to  re- 
main enslaved  by  our  dep)endence  on 
Middle  E^astern  oil.  Continued  enslave- 
ment means  the  very  real  possibility 
that  our  brave  young  soldiers  will  be 
permanently  stationed  in  the  region  to 
keep  oil  flowing  to  the  Western  World 

Madam  Speaker,  how  long  will  we 
allow  our  military,  economic,  and  for- 
eign policy  to  be  driven  by  our  addic- 
tion to  oil? 

The  path  our  troops  took  to  Saudi 
Arabia  was  littered  with  the  good  in- 
tentions of  past  generations. 

Yes.  we  would  work  on  energry  policy. 

Someday 

We  would  expand  the  use  of  alter- 
native fuels. 

Someday 

We  would  reduce  our  dependence. 

Someday 

Well,  someday  never  came — but  "D" 
day  is  now  upon  us. 

In  my  view,  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant to  our  long  term  future  to  declare 
our  independence  from  Persian  Gulf 
oil — rather  than  to  declare  war  on  Iraq. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  in 
an  effort  to  ensure  that  we  explore 
every  possible  option  before  declaring 
war. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  Madam  Speaker, 
we  are  going  to  yield  4  minutes,  which 
I  understand  will  be  added  to  the  2 
minutes  of  the  Solarz  group  that  is  re- 
maining if  I  have  this  all  figured  out 
correctly  We  are  yielding  it  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr    Mor.\n] 

Mr  MOR.^N.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  the  balance  of  the  time  remaining 

The  SPK.\KKR  pro  tempore  (.Mrs 
Unsoei,D)  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  2  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  yields  an  additional  4 
minutes  for  a  total  of  6  minutes. 


Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Moran)  may  control 
the  time. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MORAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

.Madam  Speaker,  many's  the  time  I 
have  dreamed  that  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed this  body  that  I  would  be 
bright  eyed  and  energetic,  speaking  for 
the  principles  that  brought  me  into 
public  life  peace,  progressive  social  pol- 
icy, speaking  on  the  side  of  my  heroes, 
Tom  Foley,  Dick  Gei'hahdt.  Lee  Ham- 
ilton, Dave  Obey 

Instead  I  stand  before  you  today  ex- 
hausted, without  sleep  since  Sunday, 
at  odds  with  my  natural  constituencies 
and  political  allies,  and  while  my  an- 
guished decision  may  have  very  little 
effect  on  the  course  of  the  worlds  des- 
tiny—it  will  affect  the  rest  of  my  life — 
and  the  decision  we  make  will  affect 
the  lives  of  countless  others.  I  am 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  error  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

But  the  issue  we  face  today,  is  about 
far  more  than  the  feudalism  of  Kuwait, 
or  the  efficacy  of  sanctions,  or  the  im- 
morality of  Saddam  Hussein  The  issue 
we  face  today  is  about  leadership)— 
world  leadership.  The  fact  that  Amer- 
ica is  being  called  upon  to  be  the 
world's  leader.  Why'.'  Because  we  are  a 
people  of  principle.  Leaders  don't  act 
only  out  of  selfish  interest.  Leaders 
don't  look  behind  them  saying  "if  you 
don't  go  I'm  not  "  And  "leaders  don't 
flinch    " 

This  world  that  we  are  asked  to  lead 
is  full  of  bullies  and  tyrants  and  petty 
International  thieves  like  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. And  all  of  them  are  looking  for 
opp)ort  unities  to  l>eat  up  on  those 
weaker  than  them. 

And  for  every  bully  who  is  allowed  to 
mercilessly  prey  upton  his  victim,  many 
more  thugs  will  emerge  from  hiding  to 
try  to  get  away  with  the  same. 

Madam  Speaker,  a  state  of  war  al- 
ready exists.  It  began  when  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait,  raped  and  pillaged  it.  We 
are  not  starting  a  new  war,  we  are  re- 
acting to  a  state  of  war 

We  live  in  a  fragile  world  with  the 
international  scales  of  good  and  evil 
now  weighted  on  the  side  of  good,  of 
justice  under  law 

But  that  is  because  America  weighs 
in  so  heavily  on  the  side  of  peace  under 
law. 

There  is  a  reason  Madam  .Speaker, 
that  the  rest  of  the  free  world  stands 
with  us  and  it  is  not  out  of  coercion 
They  have  confidence  that  the  United 
States  will  stand  strong  and  straight, 
speak  with  one  voice,  and  when  nec- 
essary show  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions Madam  Speaker,  we  are  not  a  na- 
tion of  warmongers  nor  are  we  a  nation 
of  peaceniks  We  are  a  nation  of  patri- 
ots 

And  when  it  is  time  to  be  heroic  in 
the    pursuit    of   peace,    no    petty    thug 
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should  ever  have  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  confused  in  our  purpose,  nor  di- 
vided In  our  resolve. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  owe  George  Bush 
nothing,  but  I  owe  the  democratically 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
to  support  his  request  for  what  he  has 
said  is  our  last  best  chance  for  peace. 
My  support  does  not  come  easy  nor  is 
it  unconditional,  and  I  hope  that  the 
President  does  not  abuse  nor  breach 
the  faith  I  place  in  him  today. 

I  ask  the  President  for  only  one 
thing,  that  he  accept  the  responsibility 
that  the  American  people  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  given  him,  to  secure 
peace,  not  at  all  costs— but  by  every 
means,  to  continue  negotiations — even 
if  it  requires  judicious  flexibility,  to 
maintain  sanctions,  even  if  it  requires 
infinite  patience  and  to  treasure  the 
lives  of  every  man  and  woman  whose 
life  is  at  risk— and  yes,  Mr.  President, 
to  use  force  if  necessary,  but  only  after 
all  attempts  for  a  peaceful,  diplomatic 
solution  have  been  exhausted.  Mr. 
Bush,  you  are  my  President  and  our 
President  and  their  President,  and  as 
we  vote  to  support  your  request,  you 
now  hold  our  best  hope  for  peace.  It  is 
an  awesome  responsibility.  May  God 
bless  you  with  the  ability  and  resolve 
to  achieve  it. 

D  0040 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
UnsoelD).  The  Chair  must  remind  all 
Members  to  direct  their  remarks  to  the 
Chair  and  not  to  others  in  the  second 
person 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BoEiU.ERT]. 

Mr  BOEHLERT.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
live  in  a  global  village,  one  in  which 
what  we  say  here  is  followed  intently. 
not  just  in  this  Chamber,  or  indeed 
across  America,  but  at  far  distant 
points  in  the  world.  So  the  thrust  of 
my  message  Is  not  so  much  for  my  col- 
leagues or  those  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent— it  is  directed  to  Baghdad,  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  to  those  to  whom 
he  looks  for  guidance. 

Mr.  Hussein,  don't  let  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  a  true  democracy  lead 
you  to  the  wrong  conclusion  about 
what  is  taking  place  in  this  Chamber 
and  this  land. 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  united  in  our  condemnation  of 
your  actions.  Simply  put.  you  are 
wrong  and  your  conduct,  past  and 
present,  cannot  be  tolerated.  It  must 
be  reversed. 

It  should  not  have  been  lost  upon  you 
that  when  our  President  stood  in  the 
sands  of  Arabia  before  our  troops  on 
that  special  Thanksgiving  day.  he  was 
flanked  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate- 
Americans  first  united  in  common 
cause. 


WTiat  this  debate  is  about  is  not  an 
objective  but  rather  the  best  means  to 
achieve  that  objective. 

I  am  one  who  has  recommended  sanc- 
tions and  diplomacy  as  the  best  course 
to  follow,  feeling  in  the  final  analysis 
that  patience  and  persistence  would 
pay  off. 

What's  the  rush.  I  would  argue,  let's 
continue  to  squeeze  and  squeeze  some 
more  while  simultaneously  exploring 
every  possible  diplomatic  option. 

Well  we  have  squeezed  and  squeezed 
some  more  and  sanctions  have  pro- 
duced some  results.  The  problem  is 
that  the  sanctions  have  not  negatively 
impacted  Hussein  or  his  elite  troops — 
inconvenienced  perhaps,  but  no  serious 
disruption  to  their  military  capability. 

The  people  who  have  been  hurt  the 
most  are  the  people  for  whom  Hussein 
has  little  regard,  the  masses  within 
Iraq  who  dare  not  complain  or  they 
will  face  elimination.  The  Butcher  of 
Baghdad  nickname  is  not  an  affection- 
ate reference.  He  earned  it  by  slaugh- 
tering his  way  to  the  top. 

I  didn't  arrive  at  my  conclusion 
about  sanctions  in  isolation,  but  rather 
reached  out  for  all  the  informed  opin- 
ions I  could  get.  I  traveled  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  returning  just  yesterday,  to 
question  political  leaders  and  military 
leaders  and  intelligence  experts  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Israel  as 
well  as  those  here  in  Washington. 

The  collective  judgment  is  that  the 
tightest  sanctions,  with  minimal  leak- 
age, something  not  easily  achieved, 
would  not  force  Hussein's  hand,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  if  ever. 

What  about  diplomacy? 

No  one  should  deny  the  President  has 
demonstrated  repeatedly,  a  willingness 
to  go  the  extra  mile.  His  calls  for  rea- 
son have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 

So,  the  sanctions  and  diplomacy. 
which  I  prefer,  have  not  produced  Now 
what? 

We  face  a  critical  choice  here  today. 
We  can  endorse  U.N.  Resolution  678  and 
give  to  the  President  another  option, 
one  which  we  hope  and  pray  will  not  be 
employed,  or  we  can  reject  that  resolu- 
tion and  deny  those  options.  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  either  ac- 
tion? 

An  affirmative  vote,  one  expanding 
the  options  available  to  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  tells  Saddam  Hussein 
he  is  wrong.  It  tells  him  we  do  not  lack 
resolve,  we  are  not  willing  to  look  the 
other  way,  we  are  people  to  whom  the 
word  commitment  has  meaning.  Then, 
just  then,  coupled  with  what  he  will 
hear  from  the  U.N.  Secretary  General. 
Saddam  Hussein  might  get  the  message 
and  commence  to  reverse  his  actions. 

But  if  we  are  negative,  if  we  say  no. 
I  am  afraid  a  far  different  attitude  will 
prevail  in  Baghdad.  Saddam  thinks  he 
is  winning.  I  don't  share  that  view,  but 
it  is  not  so  important  what  I  think,  it 
is  what  he  thinks. 
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In  no  way  should  our  action  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  sense  a  weakening  in 
resolve,  a  lessening  of  commitment 

SupiKirt  of  U.N.  Resolution  678  does 
not  deny  the  sanctions  option:  defeat 
of  U.N.  Resolution  678  eliminates  the 
military  option,  it  substitutes  cer- 
tainty for  uncertainty  in  Baghdad,  at 
least  for  now.  and  we  don't  want  that. 

Finally.  I  do  not  accept  the  inevi- 
tability of  war.  maybe  it  is  wishful 
thinking,  perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  an 
eternal  optimist,  but  I  will  concede  one 
point  to  our  adversary;  the  American 
people  do  not  want  war.  No  thinking 
p)erson  anywhere  wants  war.  it  is  a 
mindless  way  to  resolve  disputes.  Yet 
we  realize,  as  the  father  of  our  Nation 
George  Washington  said,  "to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  preserving  the  peace." 

I  urge  support  for  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution. 

D  0050 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Madam 
Sp)eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
statement  very  much.  It  was  very 
heartfelt  and  very  much  in  the  right 
direction,  but  I  would  like  to  correct 
one  thing  the  gentleman  said. 

The  sanctions  have  worked  very  sig- 
nificantly militarily  to  reduce  the  ca- 
pacity of  Saddam  Hussein's  Air  Force 
to  fly  sorties  or  reconnaissance  He  is 
running  short  of  spare  parts,  and  in 
that  regard  we  know  for  sure  that 
those  sanctions  have  pinched  him  very 
significantly  militarily  right  now.  and 
It  is  getting  worse  every  day. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT  Reclaiming  my 
time.  Madam  Speaker.  I  will  tell  my 
colleague  that  the  sanctions  have 
worked  most  effectively  at  the  very 
people  we  are  not  at  war  with  or  want 
to  be  at  war  with,  the  rank  and  file,  the 
innocent  citizens  and  victims  of  Iraq; 
but  the  Republican  Guard,  the  Elite 
Force,  and  I  wish  we  could  change  that 
name,  they  have  not  suffered  at  all. 
Saddam  Hussein  is  not  exi)eriencing 
any  inconvenience  by  these  sanctions. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Sp)eaker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Madam  Sp)eaker.  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, having  sat  through  almost  25 
hours  of  hearings  on  the  military  im- 
plications of  our  Persian  Gulf  opjer- 
ation.  I  would  like  to  add  for  the  record 
that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  loss  of 
life  among  our  troopK  and  our  allied 
troops  has  not  come  from  the  Iraqi  Air 
Force.  It  comes  from  the  Iraqi  ground 
forces,  which  are  very  heavily  embed- 
ded into  their  operation,  and  that  is 
our  greatest  concern  in  terms  of  loss  of 
life,  not  the  Iraqi  Air  Force. 
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Mr  BOEHLERT  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  that  contribu- 
tion. 

I  would  point  out  my  assertion  that 
sanctions  are  not  working  as  Intended 
l8  not  a  personal  opinion  arrived  at  in 
isolation  It  comes  after  an  extensive 
briefing  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  an  exceptional  briefing  from 
Israeli  intelligence,  it  comes  from  con- 
versations with  the  leaders  of  Egypt,  it 
comes  from  conversations  with  our 
military  leaders  In  the  field  In  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Sanctions,  I  would  like  to  think 
could  work  I  am  convinced  they  are 
not  working  as  intended.  So  I  want  to 
give  the  President  this  additional  op- 
tion, with  the  hope  and  prayer  and  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  not  have  to  use 
it,  but  I  want  to  send  the  right  message 
to  Baghdad. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    New    Jersey    [Mr     An- 

DREU'S] 

Mr  .ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey 
Madam  Speaker,  tonight  in  this  long 
and  sobering  debate  before  our  coun- 
try, there  are  really  two  questions  On 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  go 
to  war.  there  is  heartfelt  disagreement, 
but  I  would  hope  that  on  the  question 
of  how  we  should  wage  war.  If  we  must 
wage  war,  that  we  speak  with  unity 
and  clarity 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  in  the 
country  and  all  of  us  In  this  House  send 
a  message  to  our  troops  and  to  the 
world  that  we  are  undivided  In  our  sup- 
port for  the  troops  In  the  desert  and 
that  we  are  undivided  in  our  commit- 
ment to  total  victory  in  war  if  it  must 
come. 

But  the  question  that  divides  us  and 
gives  us  cause  for  deliberation  is 
whether  we  must  wage  war. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had 
the  occasion  to  rise  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  in  New  Jersey  to  address 
an  issue  in  this  great  institution.  I 
have  prepared  myself  to  make  this  de- 
cision by  listening  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  yesterday  morning, 
Friday  morning,  to  the  heartfelt  and 
good  faith  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  my  col- 
leagues, but  most  significantly,  I  have 
had  the  opp<5rtunity  to  listen  to  the 
men  and  women  and  children  who  sent 
me  here  to  Washington  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  represent  and  speak  for  them 

Now.  I  have  heard  in  my  listening  the 
last  few  days  lots  of  high  rhetoric,  high 
international  theory  about  New  World 
orders  and  great  global  visions,  but  I 
do  not  really  approach  this  issue  from 
that  framework  I  approach  it  from  a 
more  simple  and  clear  framework  that 
is  suggested  to  me  from  those  constitu- 
entj*  that  I  have  listened  to.  and  I 
would  Invite  you  to  listen  to  it  as  well- 


When  I  make  this  decision  that  we 
will  all  make  together  tomorrow,  I 
make  it  with  this  situation  in  mind.  I 
Imagine  a  constituent  coming  to  me 
and  saying  to  me.  Congressman,  why 
did  my  son  die  in  the  Persian  GulP 
Why  did  my  daughter  die  in  the  Per- 
sian Guir" 

If  each  of  us  is  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer that  question,  then  none  of  us  is 
prepared  to  commit  our  troops  to  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf 

My  constituents  know  that  we  do  not 
have  a  good  answer  to  that  question. 
My  constituents  know  that  sanctions 
have  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
build  on  the  success  that  they  have  al- 
ready achieved.  My  constituents  know 
that  the  road  to  diplomacy  has  not 
been  exhausted  and  fully  traveled. 
They  know  that  until  there  is  a  face- 
to-face  session  with  the  only  person  in 
Iraq  who  has  the  authority  to  make  a 
decision.  Saddam  Hussein,  that  there 
has  been  no  real  diplomacy  with  real 
results. 

Madam  Speaker.  My  constituents 
know  the  difference  between  strength 
and  recklessness.  They  understand  that 
we  have  not  exhausted  all  peaceful 
means  to  earn  peace 

My  constituents  understand  that  a 
decision  for  war  would  be  reckless  and 
precipitous  and  wrong,  and  I  under- 
stand that.  too.  and  that  is  why  I  will 
oppose  the  Michel  resolution  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  Madam  Speaker. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gilchrest]. 

Mr  GILCHREST  Madam  Speaker.  I 
stand  before  you  today  as  a  veteran 
who  remembers  vividly  my  experiences 
in  Vietnam.  I  stand  before  you.  Madam 
Speaker,  today  as  a  father  who  only  a 
few  years  ago  took  my  sons  to  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  to  show 
them  the  names  of  the  men  who  I 
served  with  who  died  in  Vietnam 

On  that  particular  day  as  we  were 
leaving,  a  few  young  people  ran  up  to  a 
section  of  the  wall  and  hurriedly 
looked  at  all  the  names.  One  of  the 
young  people  said  iis  they  quickly 
scanned  the  names.  "There  he  is,  there 
he  Is.  Here  is  Daddy  " 

Madam  Speaker,  as  I  stand  before 
this  body  today.  I  want  you  to  firmly 
know  that  I  am  committed  to  peace  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  As  a  teacher  who  has 
seen  students  that  I  taught  be  deployed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  am  committed  to 
peace,  and  now  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress having  a  crucial  role  to  play  in 
the  future  of  400.000  men  and  women 
who  represent  this  country.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  peace 

D  0100 

I  have  listened  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  stand  now  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  because  I  be- 
lieve he  has  acted  wisely  in  his  me- 
thodic 8tei»,  his  step-by-step  efforts  in 


dealing  with  this  enormous  problem 
that  faces  the  United  States  and  the 
world 

We  as  a  nation  have  implemented 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq,  and 
they  must  continue  to  play  a  crucial 
role  in  our  initiative.  We  have  used  dip- 
lomatic efforts  wisely  and  Intelligently 
and,  yes.  we  must  continue  to  pursue 
all  avenues  of  diplomacy 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  colleague  who 
asks  that  you  support  one  of  the  few 
means  left  to  us  now  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  the  gulf,  and 
that  is  a  strong  signal  of  unity  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  strong  signal  of  unity  is  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution.  We  must 
work  together  to  avoid  war.  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  the  Middle  Elast 
and  bring  our  young  men  and  women 
home. 

There  are  three  things  we  must  have 
at  this  time  to  achieve  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement and  a  stable  Middle  Elast. 
Those  three  things  are:  continued 
international  economic  sanctions,  dip- 
lomatic initiatives,  and  a  credible  mlli- 
tar.v  option. 

The  paradox  of  military  force  and  the 
will  to  use  it  is  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
it  will  not  be  needed  nor  will  it  be  used. 
I  urge  your  support  for  the  Michel-So- 
larz  resolution. 

This  Congress,  this  Government,  and 
this  Nation  will  stand  together  to  show 
our  resolve  to  the  tyrants  of  the  world. 

God  bless  America 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  5''s  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Price) 

Mr  PRICE.  Madam  Speaker,  we  meet 
today  at  a  time  of  grave  international 
crisis  and  a  time  of  testing  for  our  own 
country  The  brutal  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait  by  Saddam  Hussein's 
Iraq  poses  a  threat  which  we  can  nei- 
ther minimize  nor  Ignore  The  prospect 
of  this  ruthless  regime,  armed  with 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  exercis- 
ing political  domination  in  the  Middle 
East  and  obtaining  an  economic  stran- 
glehold on  the  Western  family  of  na- 
tions Is  simply  Intolerable.  This  ag- 
gression cannot  go  unchecked. 

Saddam  Hussein  must  leave  Kuwait 
and  that  country's  legitimate  govern- 
ment must  be  restored.  On  this  propo- 
sition the  international  community  is 
united  and  we  in  this  Congress  speak 
with  a  single  voice  We  will  debate  vig- 
orously which  means  might  best  be  em- 
ployed to  achieve  this  purpose  But 
whether  those  means  be  an  economic 
blockade  backed  up  by  the  threat  of 
military  force,  or  an  Immediate  mili- 
tary offensive,  the  purpose  remains  the 
same  Iraq's  aggression  must  be  re- 
versed 

The  implications  of  our  debate  have 
been  articulated  well  by  Senator  Sam 
Ni'NN,  in  a  message  intended  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein 


You  will  hear  an  Impassioned  debate  ema- 
nating from  the  U.S.  Capitol.  These  will  be 
the  voices  of  democracy  Don't  misread  this 
debate  If  war  occurs,  the  constitutional  and 
policy  debates  will  be  suspended,  and  Con- 
grress  will  provide  the  American  troops  what- 
ever they  need  to  prevail.  There  will  be  no 
cutoff  of  funds  for  our  troops  while  they  en- 
gage your  forces  on  the  field  of  t»atlle. 

President  Bush,  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  united  that  you  must  leave 
Kuwait.  We  differ  on  whether  these  Koals  can 
i>e8t  be  accomplished  by  administering  pain 
slowly  with  the  economic  blockade  or  by 
dishing  it  out  in  large  doses  with  military 
power  Either  way—you  lose. 

I  believe  that  the  best  means  to 
achieve  our  goals  are  articulated  in  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives Hamilton  and  Gephardt. 

The  resolution  begins  by  expressing 
our  firm  commitment  "to  reversing 
Iraq's  brutal  and  illegal  occupation  of 
Kuwait."  The  resolution  then  author- 
izes the  continued  use  of  American 
militar>'  force  to  help  enforce  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  economic  embargo  and  to 
defend  Saudi  Arabia  from  direct  Iraqi 
attack;  states  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  continued  application  of  inter- 
national sanctions  and  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  pressure  Iraq  is  the  wisest 
course  at  this  time:  and  explicitly 
states  that  the  military  option  shall 
remain  available  should  other  means 
fail. 

Economic  sanctions  promise  to  dev- 
astate Iraq's  economy  and  drastically 
weaken  Iraq's  capacity  to  wage  war. 
The  international  blockade  has  cut  off 
almost  100  percent  of  Iraq's  exports— 
mainly  oil— and  has  stopped  over  90 
percent  of  the  country's  imports.  CIA 
Director  William  Webster  has  testified 
that  Iraq  is  losing  $1.5  billion  in  foreign 
exchange  monthly,  and  the  Agency  al- 
ready reports  severe  shortages  in  Iraq's 
militar>'  spare  parts. 

Some  of  those  who  urge  giving  the 
President  immediate  and  unilateral  au- 
thority to  wage  war  stress  the  uncer- 
tainty surrounding  a  reliance  on  sanc- 
tions. I  am  well  aware  of  the  uncer- 
tainty, and  of  the  fact  that  a  resort  to 
war  may  yet  prove  necessary.  But  some 
talk  as  though  we  are  weighing  two 
equivalent  policies  in  the  balance- 
morally  equivalent,  equivalent  in 
terms  of  human  and  economic  cost.  We 
are  not.  There  is  a  tremendous  burden 
of  proof  on  a  policy  as  costly  and  as 
dangerous  as  a  full-scale  rush  to  war. 
The  gulf  crisis  may  come  to  that.  But 
we  should  make  no  mistake  about  the 
likely  costs  of  that  course  of  action- 
thousands  of  casualties,  a  conflict  that 
could  last  a  very  long  time,  and  the 
risk  of  a  radically  destabilized  Middle 
East.  As  President  Eisenhower  said: 
"Every  war  is  going  to  astonish  you." 
The  fact  that  a  tightening  of  the  eco- 
nomic noose  will  require  some  pa- 
tience, will  require  continuing  efforts 
to  keep  our  coalition  intact,  and  will 
be  fraught  with  some  uncertainty  is 
not  a  good  enough  reason  to  loish  to 
war. 


In  the  meantime,  the  threat  of  war 
against  Iraq  must  be  maintained.  I 
would  explicitly  oppose  any  resolution 
which  foreclosed  the  military  option 
until  a  specific  future  date,  as  some 
have  suggested.  But  we  must  not  take 
this  Nation  into  war.  with  all  the 
frightful  costs  and  heartaches  that  en- 
tails, except  as  a  last  resort.  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  ask  our  young  men 
and  women  to  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  until  and  unless  all  other  means 
have  been  exhausted. 

President  Bush's  original  strategy- 
economic  sanctions,  a  continued  mili- 
tary threat,  and  the  patience  to  wear 
Iraq  down— still  has  much  to  rec- 
ommend it.  The  international  commu- 
nity—not just  our  usual  allies  but  the 
Soviet  Union  and  most  Arab  nations  as 
well— have  displayed  unprecedented 
solidarity  in  isolating  and  sanctioning 
Iraq.  I  fully  supported  President  Bush's 
initial  deployment  of  troops  to  deter 
the  imminent  Iraqi  invasion  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  With  those  forces  in  place  and 
the  economic  noose  tightening  on  Iraq, 
we  were  well  situated  for  the  long  haul 
But  with  the  massive  November  de- 
ployment and  the  cancellation  of  troop 
rotations,  the  President  ha^  achieved  a 
buildup  that  cannot  be  indefinitely  sus- 
tained and  has  created  a  tilt  toward 
early  military  action. 

I  understand  the  dangers  of  pulling 
back  from  that  forward  posture,  the 
dangers  of  sending  the  wrong  signals  to 
Saddam  Hussein.  We  are  in  a  difficult 
situation  strategically,  one  largely  of 
our  own  making,  and  there  is  no  risk- 
free  solution.  But  when  I  weigh  the 
costs  and  the  risks  of  premature  mili- 
tary action.  I  conclude  that  we  should 
persevere  with  the  President's  original 
policy.  There  is  no  comfort  in  that  pol- 
icy for  Saddam  Hussein.  And  there  is 
the  real  possibility  that  we  and  our  al- 
lies can  achieve  our  objectives  with  co- 
ercive measures  that  fall  short  of  full- 
scale  war.  The  Hamilton-Gephardt  res- 
olution would  commit  us  to  giving  this 
policy  a  chance  to  succeed. 

The  resolution  would  also  commit 
our  Nation  to  an  effort  to  increase  the 
military  and  financial  contributions 
made  by  our  allies.  I  share  the  concern 
expressed  by  many  today  in  this  Cham- 
ber, where  a  few  months  ago  we  wit- 
nessed wrenching  debates  on  our  coun- 
try's fiscal  crisis,  about  the  costs  of 
our  gulf  operations  and  the  failure  of 
our  allies  to  share  those  costs  more  eq- 
uitably. I  too  am  outraged  by  the  small 
numbers  of  troops  fielded  by  the  gulf 
states  who  are  supposedly  most  in  jeop- 
ardy. This  effort  cannot  succeed,  and 
will  have  legitimacy  neither  in  the 
Arab  world  nor  here  at  home,  if  it  is 
seen  as  simply  an  American  crusade. 

Finally,  the  resolution  would  require 
the  President  to  obtain  authorization 
from  the  Congress  before  waging  war 
on  Iraqi  forces  and  would  provide  for 
expedited  consideration  of  such  a  re- 
quest. This  provision  would  hold  both 
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the  President  and  this  body  to  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities.  The  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  open-ended  authority 
to  wage  war,  and  the  Solarz  resolution, 
as  I  read  it.  would  grant  him  that  au- 
thority. Some  insist  that  the  Solarz 
resolution  is  less  than  a  full  declara- 
tion of  war.  while  others  insist  that  it 
nonetheless  fulfills  our  constitutional 
obligation.  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  What  I  do  know  is  this:  The 
President  would  treat  it  as  all  the  dec- 
laration of  war  that  he  needs  That 
alone  is  reason  enough  for  withholding 
support,  for  we  should  give  no  Presi- 
dent a  credit  card  for  war. 

I  close.  Madam  Speaker,  again  em- 
phasizing the  unity  of  purpose  which 
this  debate  must  not  obscure  Saddam 
Hussein's  aggression  cannot  and  will 
not  stand.  But  the  debate  over  means 
is  nonetheless  an  important  one  It  is 
much  too  early  to  give  up  on  the  policy 
of  economic  sanctions,  a  blockade 
backed  by  the  threat  of  military  force. 
We  must  stay  the  course,  and  for  that 
reason  I  urge  support  of  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Houghton] 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  hour  is  late  and  much  has  been 
said.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bipartisan  resolution  backing 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

I  wish,  frankly,  that  this  were  not 
the  case.  But  although  through  this 
resolution  war  is  not  a  fact,  not  a  fact 
on  January  15  by  any  means,  it  does  in- 
volve great  risk,  and  risk  is  something 
we  try  to  avoid  since  it  centers  on 
something  deep  within  every  politi- 
cian. But  I  am  persuaded  that  now  is 
the  time  to  stand  up  and  to  take  that 
risk,  and  if  we  do  not.  I  fear  that  we 
look  straight  into  the  barrel  of  higher 
risks  for  our  children,  our  children's 
children,  and  our  grandchildren 

I  did  not  set  January  15  as  the  deci- 
sion point;  the  United  Nations  did. 
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I  have  no  idea  whether  January  15  or 
February  15  or  any  other  date  is  the 
right  date,  but  some  date  is  since  with- 
out it  things  will  drag  on  and  on.  and 
it  is  us  who  will  be  bled  dry  by  the 
costs  and  not  Iraq.  And  if  that  happens, 
not  only  do  we  suffer,  but  two  other 
things  take  place. 

First,  the  so-called  new  world  order 
following  the  end  of  the  cold  war  would 
be  pushed  aside.  There  would  be  no 
order.  There  would  be  no  strengthening 
in  the  United  Nations  to  evolve  as  the 
■good  cop."  the  strong  balance  wheel 
of  the  world. 

The  second  thing  to  take  place  would 
be  that  Saddam  Hussein  would  see  that 
not  even  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  would 
be  forthcoming,  and  he  could  bully  and 
intimidate  that  part  of  the  world  which 
is  not  unimportant  to  us. 
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The  sanctions  approach,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  pleads  for  time,  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  that  anfument.  I  would 
like  to  see  them  work.  I  come  from  a 
world  where  even  a  moderate  economic 
squeeze  can  be  brutal  on  the  lives  of 
people. 

But  the  question  In  a  year's  time  will 
be:  Will  Saddam  Hussein  be  weaker"' 
And  the  answer  Is  that  he  probably  will 
be,  yes  Or  will  he  be  less  popular''  And 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  also 
probably,  yes.  But  what  I  fear  is  that 
by  Koin?  the  sanctions  route  alone,  we 
write  off  the  military  option,  and  if  we 
write  off  the  military  option,  we  cancel 
the  one  threat,  the  one  message  that 
experts  say  Saddam  Hussein  under- 
stands. 

Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say  that  if 
the  only  tool  you  have  is  a  hammer, 
soon  everything  begins  to  look  like  a 
nail.  This  is  the  mind  set  of  this  wily 
leader  of  Iraq,  according  to  those  I 
talked  to  in  Cairo,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Israelis,  the  leaders  of  over  30  African 
nations,  in  other  words,  his  neighbors 

Now.  I  know  that  this  is  not  self-con- 
fession hour,  but  I  must  say  I  have 
tried  to  pray  for  peace  and  for  wisdom 
in  making  any  decisions  that  are  com- 
ing in  front  of  us.  The  Lord  gives  no 
easy  answers,  and  he  did  not  fail  me  in 
this  particular  case.  Yet.  having  been 
down  here  about  4  .years,  one  point  is 
clear  Sometimes  leaders  have  to  do 
what  is  uncomfortable,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  putting  if  off  and  letting  oth- 
ers handle  it  later  has  its  merits,  and 
there  are.  of  course,  times  when  no  ac- 
tion is  the  best  action  But  I  sense  that 
this  is  not  one  of  those  times. 

As  Richard  Murphy,  who  is  the 
former  Ambassador  to  Syria,  told  me 
today  on  the  telephone,  it  is  a  mean 
and  brutal  scene  over  there.  This  is  a 
man  who  has  killed  500,000.  not  of  the 
enemy  but  of  his  own  people.  So  If  we 
want  peace,  we  must  put  ourselves  in- 
side the  head  not  of  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  but  of  a  man  who  watches 
for  any  weakness,  any  sign  of  hesi- 
tation 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  through 
C  SPAN  or  CNN,  the  eyes  of  Saddam 
Hussein  are  on  us.  If  we  are  resolute. 
he  will  move,  and  if  we  stutter,  he  will 
hold.  I  am  told  that  depending  on  the 
Saturday  vole,  Saddam  Hussein  is 
looking  for  a  way  to  back  down  and  yet 
not  lose  face  He  will  not  give  us  that 
satisfaction,  or  he  will  not  give  that 
satisfaction  to  the  United  Nations  that 
he  holds  in  such  great  contempt,  but  he 
may  give  It  to  the  Saudis  or  even  the 
PLO  But  everything  Is  on  hold  until 
we  get  the  signal. 

As  proven  by  the  Iranian  war.  this 
man  has  an  obsession  about  not  look- 
ing weak  He  does  not  want  to  appear 
to  have  been  pushed  He  will  play  the 
hand  out.  and  I  plead  with  all  of  us  not 
to  fold  prematurely 

I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  coming 
to  this  decision,  and  I  have  h£ul  great 


uncertainty,  having  talked  to  hundreds 
of  people  from  the  southern  tier  of  New 
York  and  listening  to  their  cries  for 
peace  But  I  cry  for  p)eace  also,  just  as 
they  do  and  just  as  any  person  does 
with  whom  I  have  talked. 

But  peace  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
in  my  mind  is  how  to  get  at  it,  and  I 
guess  I  come  down  on  the  side  of  stand- 
ing tall  rather  than  standing  aside 
Good  people  can  differ,  and  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  all  the  answers.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  claim  to  be  a  Middle 
Eastern  psychologist  or  a  student  of 
dictators.  I  just  have  a  sense,  having 
come  back  only  yesterday  from  the 
Middle  EslsI.  that  now  is  the  time  to  be 
firm  If  not,  then  all  will  fail,  as  it  did 
after  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  1930'8,  on 
the  shoulders  of  others  at  far,  far 
greater  cost. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  our  President 
and  I  support  the  United  Nations  of 
this  world,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
history 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  Martinez]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution  and  in  support  of  the  Gep- 
hardt Hamilton  resolution. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  tor  a  resolution  which  in  ettect  is 
a  declaration  ol  war  I  have  not  been  con- 
vinced by  the  administration  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted all  peaceful  options  to  resolve  this  crt- 
sis  We  stand  today  on  the  precipice  o(  a  holo- 
caust that  could  very  well  enguH  the  Middle 
East,  leaving  m  its  wake  the  detxis  of  shat- 
tered governments  with  international  con- 
sequences that  are  unpredictable  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  if  war  is  to  tie  the  chosen 
path  in  the  gull,  it  will  be  American  men  and 
women  ttiat  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice 

Let  us  remember  that  the  disproportionate 
share  of  dying  will  not  be  done  by  Germans  or 
Japanese  or  even  Saudis  but  by  Americans 
who  make  up  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
multinational  force  I  would  be  more  in  support 
ol  a  conflict  if  our  allies  who  benefit  by  80  per- 
cent were  80  percent  of  the  forces  on  the  front 
line. 

I  have  heard  a  numt»er  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  forcefully  argue  that  we  should 
Support  the  President  and  that  there  is  no  as- 
surance or  guarantee  that  'nternational  sanc- 
tions will  convince  Saddam  Hussein  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Kuwait  But  at  the  same 
time,  tttey  tiave  not  shown  any  conclusive 
data  that  shows  that  sanctions  will  not  work 

Don't  we  owe  it  to  the  American  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  in  the  gulf  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies back  tKime  to  give  sanctions  a  chance  to 
work 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  stay  the  course  that 
the  President  originally  embarked  on  following 
Iraq's  brutal  invasion  and  occcupafion  of  Ku- 
wait Instead  of  losing  patience  wrth  the  situa- 
tion, the  President  shcuki  continue  to  work  on 
isolating  Iraq,  tightening  economic  sarx:tions. 
and  reinforcing  the  current  international  re- 
solve to  squeeze  Iraq  until  they  see  the  tolly 
of  their  way 
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Madam  Speaker.  I  continue  to  support  the 
Presidenrs  stated  objectives  in  the  guM,  how- 
ever. I  disagree  with  his  timeframe  fof  resoJv- 
ing  this  cnsis  by  immediate  war.  There  is  noth- 
ing magical  or  sacred  about  January  15.  It  is 
simply  an  arbitrary  date,  nothing  nxxe  arxJ 
nothing  less  We  should  rx)t  tte  our  hands  by 
It  rKir  shouW  we  be  too  eager  to  shed  blood 
over  It.  It  IS  my  opinion,  my  firm  belief,  ttiat  tt>e 
solemn  act  of  war  shoukj  be  taken  as  a  last 
resort  and  only  after  we  hiave  conclusively  de- 
termined that  Iraq  will  not  comply  with  UN 
Secunty  Council  resolutions— and  that  sanc- 
tions will  not  work  and  that  lime  hias  not  yet 
come 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  vote  for  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution  which  declares  that 
continued  sanctions  and  diplomatic  efforts  rep- 
resent, at  this  juncture  in  time,  the  wisest 
course  of  action  to  resolve  this  crisis  If  war  is 
to  be  the  final  artxter  in  this  cnsis,  and  that 
time  may  come,  let  us  not  say  ttrat  we  did  not 
exhaust  all  peaceful  options  to  persuade  Iraq 
to  comply  with  international  law 

Mr  SMITH  of  ^'lorida  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  S'^a  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms  SLAUGH- 
TER]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York. 
Madam  Speaker,  for  the  first  time 
since  Vietnam.  America  is  poised  to 
fight  a  major  war  Never  before  in  his- 
tory have  we  committed  so  many 
young  men  and  women  so  quickly 
against  a  nation  that  did  not  directly 
threaten  our  borders.  Soon  our  troop 
strength  will  total  more  than  400.000 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  In  Vietnam. 
It  took  us  5  years  to  build  up  such  a 
huge  military  presence  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  it  has  taken  less  than  6  months 

President  Bush  has  promised  that  he 
will  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  Viet- 
nam and  that  any  offensive  military 
action  against  Iraq  will  be  quick  and 
decisive.  While  I  have  great  confidence 
in  our  military.  I  know  that  life  is  not 
a  Rambo  movie  and  that  any  major  of- 
fensive against  a  brutal  regime  like 
Iraq  involves  great  risks  and  great 
costs.  We  must  consider  fully  the  cost 
iif  war  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  human 
lives  and  human  suffering 

How  many  Americans  will  die  if  we 
go  to  war"*  It  IS  a  question  my  constitu- 
ents raise  back  home  in  Rochester 
every  day  in  their  letters  and  their 
phone  calls  to  my  office  The  estimates 
are  appalling  Consider  these:  5.000 
Americans  dead  and  15.000  wounded  in 
the  first  10  days  Newsweek.  10.000  dead 
and  35.000  wounded  in  a  successful  90- 
(lay  campaign  to  take  Baghdad  -^^enter 
fur  Defense  Information,  as  many  as 
30.000  dead  in  20  days — Jack  Anderson 
quoting  from  "top  secret  Pentagon  es- 
timates" Whatever  the  figure,  the 
prospect  of  casualties  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  is  something  we  cannot  ig- 
nore. 

There  are  other  costs  as  well. 

What  will  tie  the  cost,  for  example,  of 
caring  for  a  new  generation  of  disabled 
veterans,  who  will  require  a  lifetime  of 
medical  care  as  a  result  of  a  Persian 
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Gulf  war?  Today,  our  country  is  hard 
pressed  to  humanely  care  for  those 
American  heroes  traumatized  by  past 
wars.  Every  week,  my  office  helps  vet- 
erans searching  desperately  for  ade- 
quate health  care,  only  to  find  that  the 
VA  cannot  meet  their  needs. 

What,  will  be  the  cost  of  war  to  our 
entire  economy?  Will  the  peace  divi- 
dend evaporate  forever  in  the  sands  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  with  it  our  hopes  for 
new  domestic  Investments  in  deficit  re- 
duction, education,  and  health  care'' 

Will  the  burden  of  shouldering  the 
costs  of  this  war.  without  the  promised 
help  of  our  allies,  cause  our  economy 
to  collapse'' 

And  what  will  be  the  cost  of  war  for 
the  United  States  in  the  new  world 
order"'  Will  attacking  Iraq  simply  in- 
crease a  sense  of  world  disorder''  Will 
our  new  extensions  of  friendship  to 
Syria  and  China — countries  known  for 
terrorism  and  suppressing  freedom  of 
expression— help  lessen  tensions?  Or 
will  these  gestures  encourage  other  re- 
gimes to  adopt  similar  tactics  within 
their  own  countries? 

In  raising  these  questions.  I  want  no 
one  to  conclude  that  I  condone  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  I  abhor  the  atroc- 
ities pierpetrated  on  Kuwait  and  its 
people  I  know  of  no  Member  in  Con- 
gress who  believes  that  Iraq  can  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  Kuwait. 

The  key  question  we  are  considering 
today  is  whether  we  have  given  diplo- 
macy and  economic  sanctions  enough 
time  to  work  The  potential  costs  of 
waging  war  is  so  great  that  we  should 
postpone  military  action  until  we  are 
absolutely  convinced  that  diplomacy 
and  economic  sanctions  will  not  work. 

Even  the  President's  own  CIA  Direc- 
tor William  Webster  agrees.  The  sanc- 
tions, he  testified,  have  had  a  dramatic 
impact  on  Iraq's  economy. 

Two  former  chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  seen  no  reason  to 
rush  into  war  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  Adm.  William  Crowe's  state- 
ment: 

I  cannot  understand,  he  said,  why  some 
consider  our  lnt.ernational  alliance  stronK 
enough  to  conduct  Intense  hostilities  but  too 
fragile  to  hold  tfigether  while  we  attempt  a 
peaceful  solution. 

Paul  Nitze.  former  President  Rea- 
gan's special  adviser  on  arms  control, 
argued  that  a  stable  world  order  was 
more  likely  to  result  through  success- 
ful sanctions  than  all-out  war.  Success 
through  sanctions  would  lower  the  risk 
of  violence  and  distruption  in  the  re- 
gion; it  would  likely  maintain  our  ac- 
cess to  Middle  East  oil.  and  it  could 
halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Nitze  concludes,  sanctions  are 
worth  pursuing. 

This  Chamber  is  no  stranger  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  the  threat  he  poses  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  recall  only  last  July, 
6  days  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
the  House  voted  to  impose  tough  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq.  We  voted  to  cut  off 


new  financial  credits  and  export 
guarantees  to  Iraq  until  President 
Bush  certified  that  Iraq  was  in  compli- 
ance with  the  international  agree- 
ments on  human  rights  and  weapons  of 
nonproliferation.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, we  were  cautioned  by  the  State 
Department  officials  who  said  our 
tough  actions  "would  not  help  us  to 
achieve  U.S.  goals  with  Iraq.  " 

Ironically,  while  we  were  reacting  to 
Iraq's  buildup  of  troops  along  the  bor- 
der of  Kuwait,  our  Ambassador  in 
Baghdad.  April  Glaspie.  was  telling 
Saddam  Hussein  in  a  face-to-face  meet- 
ing that — and  I  quote.  "We  have  no 
opinion  on  the  Arab-Arab  conflicts, 
like  your  border  disagreement  with  Ku- 
wait." At  best  we  gave  Hussein  a  mixed 
signal  of  our  position  on  an  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  At  worst,  we  led  him  to  believe 
we  would  not  react  at  all. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  way  of 
turning  back  the  clock.  We  missed  the 
opportunity  to  deliver  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, prior  to  his  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
the  same  strong,  unequivocal  message 
that  President  Bush  attempted  to  de- 
liver earlier  this  week. 

Today,  we  must  deal  with  the  fu- 
ture— and  we  must  do  so  with  a  full  re- 
alization that  diplomacy  and  economic 
sanctions  still  offer  opportunities  for 
peace  that  may  be  lost  forever  if  we 
vote  to  engage  in  war. 

Over  the  pa.st  4  years,  a  half  a  dozen 
of  my  colleagues  have  told  me  that  the 
one  vote  they  regret  is  their  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
In  reading  that  debate.  I  can't  help  but 
see  the  similarities  of  the  debate  then 
and  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
make  that  same  mistake  again 

Tonight,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Ham- 
ilton-Gephardt resolution.  Our  duty 
this  weekend  is  clear.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  the  Congress— not  the 
United  Nations  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States— that  has  the  awesome 
responsibility  to  declare  war.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  decide  what  is  best  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  On  this  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  I  \irge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  difficult  path  of  diplomacy. 
Let  us  exercise  patience.  And  let  us 
work  as  hard  for  a  diplomatic  solution 
as  we  have  to  prepare  for  a  violent  one. 

D  0120 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  do  it  with  a  sense  of  dread, 
that  one  of  the  most  evil  people  in  the 
world  on  the  modern  scene  may  force 
the  hand  of  the  most  amazing  coalition 
of  allies  in  my  lifetime,  or  at  least 
since  World  War  II. 

The  situation  that  we  have  been 
faced  with  in  this  Congress,  beginning 
a  new  Congress,  the  102d  Congress,  has 
made  me  very  proud  of  this  House  and 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  of 
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all  ideologies  and  persuasions.  I  have 
been  particularly  impressed  with  the 
freshmen  class  and  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  and  the  way 
that  they  have  presented  themselves. 
with  dignity  and  with  con\'iction.  They 
have  made  compelling  arguments  on 
both  sides. 

I  think  I  have  only  been  put  off  by 
speeches  that  I  could  count  on  one 
hand.  I  can  understand  the  frustration 
that  led  some  people  to  use  unseemly 
analogies,  like  we  are  trying  to  be  the 
bully  boy  of  the  world,  or  have  some 
John  Wayne  image  where  we  are 
lusting  to  fight. 

George  Bush,  our  President,  wno  lost 
both  his  crewmen,  one  of  them  a  family 
friend  on  his  first  and  final  mission  of 
the  war.  replacing  Bush's  regular  en- 
listed gunner,  that  has  haunted  him  all 
of  his  life.  He  spent  30  days  on  a  sub- 
marine under  the  water  on  lifeguard 
patrol  picking  up  other  shot  down  pi- 
lots, some  of  whom  lost  their  crewmen, 
and  he  is  not  going  to  look  to  shed 
blood.  I  think  he  will  go  the  extra  mile, 
the  second  mile,  the  third  mile. 

Mr.  Cheney,  our  former  colleague 
who  I  think  is  the  best  Secretary  of  De- 
fense we  have  had  since  we  reorganized 
our  Pentagon  after  World  War  II.  as- 
sured me  that  there  is  no  need  for  our 
ground  forces  to  share  in  any  combat 
from  day  one.  Besides,  our  units  and 
the  British  units  are  behind  young 
Arab  men.  a  division  that  I  would  not 
have  asked  to  come  into  this,  the  Syr- 
ian division.  God  knows  Syria  is  as 
much  a  terrorist  supporting  state  as 
Iraq.  God  knows  that  the  butcher  of 
Hama.  Mr.  Assad,  is  equal  to  the  butch- 
er of  Baghdad  for  the  slaughter  of  Ku- 
wait City. 

But  there  is  a  Syrian  division  on  the 
front  line,  with  two  Egyptian  divisions, 
the  equivalent  of  a  Saudi  division,  and 
there  are  Kuwaiti  young  men  that  are 
ready  to  try  and  liberate  their  country, 
young  men  that  are  not  pleased  with 
the  emirs  and  the  sheiks  and  the  feudal 
system  there. 

Sunday  I  will  meet  with  500  young 
Kuwaitis  who  have  left  colleges  all 
over  the  United  States  and  who  are 
training  by  our  Army  to  go  back  to  the 
Saudi  Arabian  desert  to  try  and  liber- 
ate their  country.  Some  of  them  will 
have  safer  jobs  than  others.  Some  of 
them  will  be  translators.  That  will 
take  a  month  at  least  to  get  them  into 
the  lines  over  there. 

The  support  of  the  coalition  that 
George  Bush  has  put  together,  the  100 
soldiers  from  Honduras.  Bangladesh 
with  their  economic  problems  and 
weather  problems.  Pakistan.  Ven- 
ezuela, people  all  over  the  world,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  a  Luftwaffe  squadron  going  to 
Turkey  this  week,  a  French  Mirage, 
the  British  Seventh,  the  Desert  Rats, 
the  4th  Armored  Brigade,  people  from 
all  over  the  world. 
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None  of  these  natioriH  want  to  fight, 
but  they  realize  that  Saddam  Hussein 
must  be  stopped. 

The  desert  war  will  not  be  a  Viet- 
nam. All  desert  wars,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  topoKraphy.  are  short 
wars  Bloody,  brutal,  but  short.  The 
India-Pakistani  war.  the  Israelis'  con- 
stant defense  of  that  tiny  little  county 
to  defend  Its  very  e.xistence,  our  back 
and  forth  early  1942  crusades  against 
Rommel  in  northern  Africa.  It  will  be 
short. 

But  there  is  an  aspect  to  it  that  I 
dread,  and  that  is  the  terrorism  aspect 
This  sadistic  gang  of  six.  Saddam  and 
the  only  five  cronies  that  he  talks  to. 
one  of  them  is  his  son-in-law  and  a  pa- 
ternal cousin,  the  same  person,  two  of 
them  are  half-brothers  who  are  full 
brothers  to  themselves;  and  another 
paternal  cousin,  and  this  unbelievable 
Joseph  Goebbels  propaganda  minister. 
Jazeez.  who  talks  about  torturing  pi- 
lots, literally  cooking  them  and  eating 
them,  constantly  talking  about  bath- 
ing us  in  blood 

Those  five  cronies,  four  of  them  re- 
lated to  him.  are  the  only  people  that 
Saddam  Hussein  takes  any  counsel 
with 

That  is  why  the  sanctions  cannot 
work  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  rea- 
sonable person  here.  We  are  dealing 
with  someone  not  out  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  out  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

I  am  not  worried  about  running  out 
of  time  this  late  at  night  I  am  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  been  offered  a 
hosting  job  on  a  live  radio  show  start- 
ing .Monday,  3  hours  a  day  for  5  days 
during  this  crucial  period,  all  next 
week,  300  stations,  all  50  States,  an  au- 
dience of  l'-^  million  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  call  in  on  this  show  all  next 
week  You  don't  have  to  buy  time.  We 
will  continue  to  discuss  this,  because  I 
believe,  and  I  am  not  any  more  expert 
on  this  than  anybody  else,  that  the  real 
moment  of  war  here  is  mid- February. 
not  the  15th  of  .January. 

Everybody  I  have  talked  to  in  the  Air 
Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  some  branches  of  the  service  are 
ready  to  go  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  way  they  deploy  their  forces.  But 
we  do  need  some  more  armor  from  Ger- 
many, and  this  will  get  us.  I  believe, 
and  the  President  has  not  assured  me 
of  this  personally,  but  I  have  gotten 
semiassurances  from  his  most  trusted 
advisers,  that  there  will  be  a  period  of 
time  where  we  will  try  to  make  diplo- 
macy work,  during  the  rest  of  January 
and  the  first  part  of  February,  and  I 
am  holding  out  for  hope  against  hope 
that  even  de  Cuellar.  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  I'nited  Nations,  may 
give  Saddam  Hussein  the  fig  leaf  that 
he  needs  to  start  a  puUout  But  it  does 
not  end  our  problems  with  this  man. 
who  will  use  biological  warfare  in  a 
minute  in  his  messianic,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar dream  that  he  is  the  sword  of  the 
desert,    that    he    is    the    leader   of   one 


united  Arab  nation.  And  this  is  the 
problem  we  have  with  the  sanctions, 
and  the  fact  that  beyond  another 
month,  my  arbitrary  6-month  period. 
beyond  1  more  month.  President  Bush 
may  be  asked  to  make  that  dreaded  de- 
cision that  only  a  handful  of  our  Presi- 
dents have  had  to  make,  to  put  our 
young  men  and  now  young  women  into 
combat 

My  nephew,  blood  nephew,  a  Dornan, 
Don  Dornan.  Jr.,  arrived  in  the  gulf 
this  week  on  a  carrier  I  choose  not  to 
name 

BEVERi.y  Byron's  son  Is  a  Strategic 
Air  Command  pilot,  he  never  knows 
where  he  will  be.  He  may  be  on  Diego 
Garcia 

I  spent  a  morning  with  JERRY 
CosTELLO's  handsome  young  son. 
Jerry,  Jr.,  in  the  82d  Airborne.  Our  col- 
league, KiKA  DE  LA  Garza,  has  a  doctor 
son  there. 

That  is  four.  But  that  does  not  give 
us  any  other  edge.  We  have  come  down 
on  both  sides  of  this.  All  of  us  have  all 
our  sons  and  daughters  there  We  are 
an  American  family.  These  are  all  our 
constituents,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
shed  blood. 

But  there  comes  a  defining  moment 
In  history,  and  this  is  one  of  them, 
where  somebody,  regardless  of  what 
happened  yesterday  and  all  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  and  I  can  stand  here 
clean  as  a  hound's  tooth  and  say  I 
praised  Israel  the  day  after  the  Osirak 
raid  in  June  1981  I  yelled  at  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  current 
administration,  do  not  deal  with  this 
lesser  of  two  evils.  He  may  he  the  worst 
of  the  evils.  Do  not  deal  with  this  man 

My  focus  has  been  on  human  rights, 
and  it  is  a  great  compass  to  have  in 
this  House,  and  I  recommend  it  to  the 
freshmen. 

But  that  is  yesterday  Tomorrow, 
this  man  is  getting  ready  to  unleash 
terrorism  around  this  world  without 
parallel. 

D  0130 

I  will  sit  at  the  desk  and  listen  care- 
fully to  the  rest  of  the  fascinating  de- 
bate and  hope  for  the  best,  for  peace. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    '\'ork    [Mr 

MR.'iZEK] 

Mr  MRAZEK  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
amendment 

All  ol  us  p»ay  that  war  can  be  averted  m  the 
sands  of  the  shattered  country  that  was  Ku- 
wait. 

I  don't  know  one  Member  o(  Congressor 
even  one  American  citizen  wtx)  hasn't  recog- 
nized the  necessity  ol  confronting  Saddam 
Hussein  and  neutralizing  his  abtiity  to  make 
further  conquests  of  weaker  neightxjrs 

I  applauded  as  President  Bush  moved  tx>l<> 
ly,  quickly,  and  wisely  to  isolate  Iraq  t)ehind 
the  HTost  comp)fehensive  blockade  even 
mounted  by  the  civilized  nations  of  this  worW. 
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I  continue  to  support  the  policy  of  tough  ef- 
fective sanctions  that  have  significantly  re- 
duced— and  will  continue  to  reduce — the  effec- 
tiveness of  Iraq's  Army  and  Air  Force  to  wage 
war 

I  woukl  submit  that  additional  patience  on 
the  part  of  our  President  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  international  blockage  of  Iraq  to 
produce  further  positive  results  in  weakening 
Iraq  m  every  important  way 

Although  there  is  no  guarantee  that  giving 
the  embargo  an  additional  6  months  to  work 
will  result  in  Saddam  Hussein's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait,  no  one  can  disagree  that  his  atxl- 
rty  to  wage  war  will  be  further  weakened 

This  weakness  may  eventually  save  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  young  Americans  it 
war  becomes  inevitable 

All  ot  us  pray  that  if  war  comes,  it  will  be 
over  quickly,  with  a  minimum  of  casualties 
But  a  continued  sanctions  policy  that  is  tough 
and  unyielding  coukl  avoid  any  dead  American 
combat  soldiers  at  all 

A  tough  effective  sanctions  policy  requires 
that  any  nation  found  supplying  Iraq  with  key 
spare  parts  or  other  war  fighting  materiel  be 
isolated  )ust  like  Iraq  from  the  world  of  nations. 

How  much  are  we  willing  to  commit  to 
achieve  our  objectives  il  we  rush  into  war'' 
How  many  dead"?  How  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars'' How  many  weeks  or  months'' 

We  do  know  we  have  the  support  ol  virtually 
every  nation  of  the  world  m  continuing  to 
strangle  Iraq  economically  and  militarily 

How  many  of  these  nations  will  commit  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  fighting  alongside  our 
own''  How  many  Germans  and  Japanese  and 
French  and  Syrian  and  Saudi  Arabians''  If  we 
go  to  war  next  week,  we  will  learn  wfx)  pays 
the  highest  price 

I  enlisted  m  the  service  at  the  heigh!  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  but  I  later  joined  many  others  m 
opposing  the  war  because  our  Government 
could  not  identify  objectives  that  justified  the 
human  cost  of  the  combat 

I  know  what  the  price  ol  war  can  be.  and  I 
know  It  IS  essential  that  txith  the  American 
people  and  the  front-line  soldiers  understand 
and  support  the  objectives  of  the  war  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  the  costs 

We  do  not  have  that  situation  today 

To  give  the  President  a  free  hand  to  go  to 
war  when  so  much  is  still  unknown  would  t>e 
a  mistake  of  tragic  proportions 

Let's  support  the  President's  current  course 
of  action — the  most  comprehensive  economic 
embargo  the  world  has  ever  known,  combir^ed 
with  deft,  tough  international  dipkjmatic  efforts, 
and  an  in-place  international  military  force  ca- 
pable of  going  to  war  in  short  order — while 
giving  him  the  time  to  answer  for  Congress 
and  the  American  people  these  fundamental 
questions 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  5'^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr   SCHEUER]. 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
hour  is  late  and  all  of  us  have  spent  lit- 
erally dozens  of  hours  listening  to  this 
hi.storical  debate,  and  I  sometimes 
think  that  everything  that  could  be 
s;iid  has  been  said.  But  nevertheless, 
when  we  vote  tomorrow  we  must  think 
long  and  hard  about  the  grant  of  abso- 
lute power  to  make  war  that  we  may  or 
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may  not  grant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  vote  for  the  Solarz-Michel  bill. 
then  we  issue  in  effect  what  is  prac- 
tically a  declaration  of  war. 

If  we  make  this  so-called  tantamount 
declaration  of  war  and  Saddam  does 
not  abandon  Kuwait,  then  we  have 
made  a  grave  miscalculation,  my  col- 
leagues, and  we  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  embrace  war.  and  to  embrace  the 
full  war  option.  There  will  be  no  turn- 
ing back.  The  economic  sanctions  road 
will  be  closed,  as  will  the  diplomatic 
road. 

Paradoxically,  we  will  have  to  go  to 
war  because  many  of  my  colleagues  be 
lieved  they  were  on  the  road  to  peace, 
and  how  ironic  that  is.  What  is  war. 
after  all.  but  the  ultimate  demonstra- 
tion of  the  law  of  unintended  con- 
sequences. 

Vietnam  and  the  botched  hostage 
rescue  attempt  in  the  Iranian  desert 
are  stark  proof  of  this. 

We  do  not  know  what  forces  a  Middle 
East  war  will  unleash,  but  we  can  haz- 
ard a  guess.  We  can  guess  that  the  war 
will  unleash  an  unstoppable  firestorm 
of  Islamic  fundamentalism,  engulfing 
the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  the  Mos- 
lem republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its 
consuming  fires.  We  can  guess  the  war 
will  not  only  destabilize  Iraq,  but  also 
will  destabilize  Jordan.  Egypt.  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  gulf  coast  states,  leav- 
ing the  region  in  a  terrifying  and  trag- 
ic shambles. 

We  can  guess  that  the  war  will  de- 
stroy the  oil  fields,  the  refineries,  and 
the  pipelines  of  Saudi  Arabia,  dras- 
tically reducing  global  oil  supplies,  and 
shocking  the  fragile  economies  of  the 
merging  democracies  and  threatening 
global  stability 

But  after  all  that  guessing,  we  must 
know  that  war  will  take  a  tragic  toll  of 
human  lives,  wasted,  precious  human 
lives  because  of  the  lack  of  wisdom  and 
lack  of  patience  on  our  part. 

Mr  Speaker,  has  our  country  become 
so  immersed  in  instant  gratification 
that  we  cannot  summon  from  the 
wellsprings  of  our  wisdom  and  matu- 
rity the  patience  and  vision  to  give  a 
demonstrably  promising  sanctions  pol- 
icy the  time  to  work? 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  not  justified  in 
jettisoning  the  promising  sanctions 
policy  until  they  have  been  proven  in- 
effective, a  policy  of  sanctions  that  de- 
monstrably, according  to  much  testi- 
mony given  to  this  body  and  to  the 
committees  of  this  House  and  Senate,  a 
policy  that  promises  to  devastate  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  military  capability  and 
rid  the  Middle  Elast  finally  and  once 
and  for  all  of  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  tow- 
ering threat  to  the  peace  and  stability 
of  the  entire  region. 

Almost  every  expert  who  has  testi- 
fied before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  its  committees  have  predicted  that 
the  sanctions  policy  will  be  successful, 
and  none  of  them  have  even  suggested 


that  success  would  have  to  be  achieved 
and  demonstrated  by  now.  Two  former 
Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  seven  out  of  eight  of  the  last  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  tell  us  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  should  be  given  more 
time,  and  they  express  their  terrible 
reluctance  to  go  to  war  until  we  have 
exhausted  every  conceivable  option. 

How  can  we  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  testimony  of  these  brilliant  men 
who  have  served  their  country  so  well"!" 
WTiat  has  become  of  our  simple  com- 
mon sense? 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution 
indeed  does  support  the  President.  It 
supports  his  finely  crafted  economic 
sanctions  policy  backed  by  a  credible 
military  option.  That  was  the  policy 
last  summer,  that  was  the  policy  Presi- 
dent Bush  constructed  brilliantly,  and 
it  promises  remarkable  success,  and  it 
would  be  absolutely  ludicrous  of  us  to 
abandon  it  now  when  it  is  demon- 
strably doing  the  job  and  promises  to 
bring  Saddam  Hussein  to  his  knees, 
and  all  without  firing  a  shot. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Ham- 
ilton-Gephardt, and  to  reject  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr,  RAHALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  have  been  somber 
yet  proud  days  for  this  House.  The  de- 
bate has  been  high  caliber,  it  has  been 
formative,  dignified,  and  made  us  in 
my  opinion  healthier  as  a  Nation  and 
stronger  as  a  body. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  about 
blinking  in  the  last  several  months, 
about  who  will  put  their  own  interests 
behind  the  greater  interests  of  world 
peace  and  stability.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
have  blinked.  1  will  admit  it.  more 
times  in  the  last  24  to  48  hours  perhaps 
than  I  have  in  the  past  5  months. 

I  have  supported  the  President  in  his 
commendable  powers  or  organizing  and 
maintaining  international  focus  and 
opposition  to  the  brutal  and  naked  ag- 
gression of  Saddam  Hussein  toward  Ku- 
wait, this  despite  very  obvious  mislead- 
ing statements  by  the  United  States 
that  we  would  look  the  other  way  if 
Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  given  by  our 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Baghdad 
personally  to  Saddam  Hussein  just 
days  prior  to  his  invasion. 

I  have  blinked  because  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican of  Lebanese  ancestry,  an  Arab  her- 
itage of  which  I  am  proud.  My  heart 
has  cried  because  of  the  backlash  I 
have  seen,  and  more  of  which  I  fear 
should  more  American  lives  be  lost  in 
the  Middle  E:ast.  My  prayers  go  out  to 
the  families  of  those  98  Americans  who 
have  already  lost  their  lives  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield. 

I  personally  came  under  vicious  at- 
tack last  November  because  of  my  an- 
cestry by  those  who  tried  to  link  my 
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heritage  to  support  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  his  actions 
in  Kuwait,  just  as  every  Member  of  this 
body  does. 

The  President's  name  calling  and 
Saddam's  hyperbole  have  come  to 
mean  nothing  to  me.  Name  calling,  un- 
fortunately, has  only  hardened 
Saddam's  resolve.  Reasoned,  objective 
and  serious  diplomacy  now  being  con- 
ducted I  hope  will  bear  more  fruit  than 
media  events  of  recent  days. 

I  have  blinked,  Mr  Speaker,  because 
I  am  an  American  first,  and  more  con- 
cerned with  America's  best  interests  in 
the  Middle  Esist  than  any  one  country 
m  that  region.  I  know  how  the  Presi- 
dent keeps  stressing  that  it  is  the  coa- 
lition versus  Iraq,  not  the  United 
States  versus  Iraq,  but  no  one  is  fooled. 
The  United  States  has  bought  and  paid 
for  this  coalition  support.  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  tenuous,  it  is  complex,  and  it 
is  a  fickle  phenomenon  that  one  has  to 
treat  with  kid  gloves. 

We  all  want  to  do  what  is  in  Ameri- 
ca's best  interest  first,  not  any  one 
country  in  the  region  or  any  one  coun- 
try in  the  coalition,  any  one  of  whom 
will  have  agendas  that  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  best  interests. 

I  have  blinked.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
traveled  in  the  Middle  East  and  heard 
personally  from  the  leaders  of  those 
countries,  including  many  that  are  al- 
lied with  us  now  in  this  crisis.  I  hear 
their  list  of  grievances  against  the 
United  States  for  what  they  can  only 
best  describe  as  a  one-sided  policy  on 
our  part.  They  have  seen  us  in  and  out 
so  many  times  that  they  doubt  our  re- 
solve should  they  be  aligned  with  us 
today.  They  have  seen  us  run  when  the 
going  gets  tough,  and  they  fully  under- 
stand the  constant  attacks  upon  us 
from  that  part  of  the  region. 

They  have  seen  us  in  the  past  strong- 
ly hint  we  would  protect  innocent  Pal- 
estinians, only  to  see  them  massacred 
in  cold  blood  in  their  camps  in  Leb- 
anon. 

The  Saudis  have  watched  the  United 
States  arm  to  the  heavens  one  country 
in  the  region  while  they,  the  Saudis, 
have  to  fight  to  buy  defensive  AW  ACS 
planes  from  us. 

D  0140 
These  systems  are  now  so  vital  for 
our    best    interests    and    intelligence- 
gathering  in  the  gulf  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yes.  I  admit  I  have 
blinked,  but  I  believe  it  has  been  for 
America's  best  interests. 

I  will  also  state  that  I  share  the  feel- 
ings of  thousands  of  my  constituents 
and  perhaps  millions  of  Americans.  I 
wanted  it  both  ways.  I  have  wanted  to 
kick  butt  and.  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
wanted  no  loss  of  American  lives  and 
to  stay  the  course  and  give  effective 
sanctions  more  time.  I  have  attacked 
our  allies,  especially  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, for  not  doing  more  to  share  the 
burden.    Their   help   can    only    be    de- 
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scribed  a«  frustrating  and  downri»?ht 
despicable,  but  I  know  that  this  will 
not  allow  me  an  escape  from  the  toui^h 
decisions  we  must  make  under  our  Con 
stitution  and  will  make  in  a  few  hours 
on  this  Saturday  mornlnt?  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  all  at  one  time  or  another 
tried  to  go  with  the  flow  on  this  issue. 
We  have  xiven  our  President  strong 
backing  in  August.  September,  and  Oc- 
tober when  the  polls  were  so  high  in  his 
favor  Some  have  backed  off  when  the 
troop  deployment  doubled,  realizing, 
and  rightly  so.  the  changed  nature  of 
our  commitment. 

However,  we  all  remain  steadfast  in 
our  common  goal  of  removing  lraf4 
from  Kuwait  via  every  peaceful  route 
possible. 

I  share  the  President's  concern  for 
human-rights  violations,  the  rape,  tor- 
ture, and  pillaging  of  Kuwait,  and, 
quite  frankly,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  rape,  pillaging. 
and  neglect  of  our  own  needs  right  here 
at  home 

I  want  peace.  The  American  people 
want  peace    George  Bush  wants  peace 

I  want  to  turn  our  attention  to  our 
problems  immediately  on  our  doorstep, 
our  infrastructure  needs,  our  health 
care,  our  education  policy,  and  in  car- 
ing for  the  needs  of  our  Americans 
right  here  at  home. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  pressing  prob- 
lems with  which  we.  until  about  5'/i  to 
6  months  ago.  were  to  use  our  much  de- 
served peace  dividend  to  help  solve.  Oh. 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  set  up  a  special 
account  to  receive  contributions  from 
those  we  now  protect  in  the  Middle 
East  and.  Instead,  help  protect  and  re- 
build America  here  at  home. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  challenge  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  Congress  that  the  second 
we  have  ended  this  conflict  that  we 
move  forward  determined  to  make  this 
Nation  independent,  to  break  the 
chains  of  energy  dependence,  to  rebuild 
our  economy,  to  defend  this  country 
with  a  new  commitment  to  economic 
strength  and  to  stop  playing  Uncle 
Sucker  to  the  vhole  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  blink  this  final  time 
In  these  early  hours  of  this  fateful  Sat- 
urday less  than  48  hours  from  the  dead- 
line After  careful  thought,  the  tough- 
est vote  of  my  H  years  in  this  body 
will  be  to  support  the  President  Let  us 
give  the  true  peace  a  real  chance  I  will 
stand  by  our  President  I  will  stand  by 
our  troops   And  I  pray  for  both. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
nitnois  [Mr.  Evans] 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  are  not  simply  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion of  authorizing  the  use  of  military 
force  but  also  on  the  creation  of  a  new 
generation  of  war  veterans 

Most   military   experts   say    that   we 
will  lose  thousands  of  young  .\merican 
Uvea  and  that  the  trauma  of  a  teihnci 
logrlcally   Intense  and   mechanized   war 
will  cause  severe  physical  and  psycho- 


logical damage  to  many  of  the  survi- 
vors. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Com- 
mittee I  have  seen  too  many  veterans 
suffer  from  cutbacks  in  V.^  health  cai-e 
V'eterans  of  World  W'ar  II.  Korea  and 
Vietnam  are  not  getting  the  help  they 
deserve  from  the  VA. 

For  example,  our  Government  has 
continued  to  ignore  the  plight  of  agent 
orange  victims  and  we  have  treated 
only  a  small  fraction  of  vets  who  still 
suffer  from  the  psychological  scars  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  cannot  help  veter- 
ans from  previous  wars,  how  can  we  in 
good  conscience  say  we  will  serve  the 
thousands  of  veterans  who  will  carry 
home  the  wounds  of  this  impending 
war?  And  for  whaf 

Should  this  Congress  support  a  reso- 
lution that  amounts  to  a  declaration  of 
war  so  we  can  restore  the  Kuwaiti 
royal  family  to  power'' 

Should  this  country  go  to  war  to  pro- 
tect the  supply  of  oil  to  our  so-called 
allies  who  have  not  sent  ground  or 
naval  forces  to  the  gulf? 

Should  we  send  thousands  of  young 
Americans  into  battle  when  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  not  willing  to  fully  mobilize  its 
own  population? 

None  of  these  reasons,  nor  any  of 
those  advanced  b.v  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, should  compel  us  to  risk  the 
lives  of  our  servicemen  and  women 

I  believe  we  should  send  our  finest 
young  Americans  into  combat  onl.v 
when  vital  national  security  interests 
dictate  that  we  do. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  continue  the 
sanctions  which  are  weakening  Saddam 
Hussein's  ability  to  wage  war.  And  let 
us  ensure  that  our  allies  like  Japan, 
Korea  and  Germany  send  some  of  their 
own  to  the  desert  to  aid  our  contain- 
ment of  Iraq 

War  now  means  we  will  suffer  greatly 
while  our  allies  sit  on  the  sidelines. 

Such  a  war  is  not  worth  it — and  it 
certainly  is  not  in  this  country's  best 
interests. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5'>2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jei-sey  (Mr  Guarini]. 

Mr  GUARINI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

As  a  free.  Democratic  people  we  have 
struggled  and  fought  hard  for  a  newer 
world. 

Today,  we  are  involved  in  a  historic 
debate,  crucial  to  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  have  a  profound  responsibility 
before  us. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  will  be  vot- 
ing our  conscience  knowing  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  in  our  national  interest 
regardless  of  party. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
may  be  headed  for  armed  confrontation 
in   the   Persian   Gulf    Saddam   Hussein 
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has  invaded  and  pillaged  Kuwait  com- 
mitting countless  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

The  UN  resolution  calling  on  the 
international  community  to  'use  any 
means  necessary"  to  bring  about  Iraq's 
"immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal" shows  unanimous  condemna- 
tion of  Saddam's  actions  Thi.s  unmiti- 
gated aggression  must  not  be  allowed 
and  must  not  be  rewarded 

Since  the  August  2  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, the  United  States,  with  inter- 
national backing,  has  tried  moral  per- 
suasion, and  face-lo-face  talks  in  Gene- 
va. All  appear  to  have  failed.  Iraq  has 
not  budged  an  inch  and  remains  firmly 
in  control  of  Kuwait. 

Aggressive  behavior  by  one  nation 
against  another  must  be  resisted  or  we 
will  lose  the  opportunity  for  a  new 
world  order.  The  rule  of  law  must  pre- 
vail. The  international  community 
should  continue  its  efforts  to  enforce 
the  U.N.  resolution.  The  question  is 
how  best  to  achieve  this  ob.)ective 

In  my  opinion  we  have  two  options; 
We  can  continue  to  strive  for  a  politi- 
cal solution  through  diplomacy  and 
continue  to  tighten  the  sanctions  or  we 
can  declare  war  My  vote  is  to  give 
sanctions  more  time  to  work.  We  must 
be  more  patient. 

Five  months  of  sanctions  have  clear- 
ly weakened  the  Iraqi  economy.  By 
some  reports  their  GNP  has  dropped  40 
percent.  They  have  been  declared  an 
international  outlaw — cut  off  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  their  problems 
will  continue  to  escalate 

We  have  already  seen  positive  results 
from  our  policy.  We  have  stabilized  the 
region.  We  have  stabilized  the  world's 
oil  markets.  Our  hostages  are  safe  at 
home  and  we  have  contained  Iraq's  ter- 
ritorial ambitions. 

Sanctions  are  Indeed  exacting  a  toll. 
Our  policy  is  having  a  marked  effect. 
Why  change  strategy  in  midstream? 

At  present,  our  forces  are  in  a  defen- 
sive position  and  I  support  this  fully. 

We  must  exhaust  all  possibilities  for 
a  peaceful  solution  before  we  commit 
ourselves  to  war. 

War  must  be  our  last  resort. 

If  there  is  to  be  war.  it  is  Congress 
that  has  authority  under  article  1  sec- 
tion 8  of  our  Constitution  to  declare 
war. 

The  President  is  wrong  when  he 
claims  that  he  has  sufficient  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  order  US. 
forces  into  battle.  He  is  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  charge  of  conduct- 
ing military  operations  Under  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  only  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  declare  war. 

He  has  not  only  ignored  the  powers 
bestowed  upon  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution but  he  has  said  that  if  appro- 
priate action  IS  necessary,  he  will  go 
ahead  without  congressional  approval 
This  is  a  blatant  usurpation  of  power 
and  a  distortion  of  our  constitutional 
process. 
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I  am  not  ruling  our  armed  conflict 
should  the  circumstances  warrant  it. 
Saddam  needs  to  know  that  our  pa- 
tience is  not  endless  and  Iraq  must  un- 
conditionally withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

But.  first,  let  us  give  peace  a  chance. 
Tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  are  at  stake. 

Wars  are  not  tidy  and  they  are 
fraught  with  the  unexpected.  If  you 
have  been  through  war— you  have  expe- 
rienced the  pain  and  the  horror — you 
are  not  so  quick  to  commit  others. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  went  to 
war.  would  it  be  a  pyrrhic  victory?  Are 
we  willing  to  occupy  Iraq  indefinitely"' 
Do  we  have  a  plan  for  stability  in  the 
Middle  East?  Do  we  have  a  plan  to  deal 
wtih  terrorism'' 

Where  to?  What  next.  Mr,  President? 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  lead 
the  way— away  from  violence. 

Otherwise  we  will  be  unleashing  the 
most  awesome  power  ever  assembled  in 
history*. 

Let  us  not  make  war  a  quick  fix.  We 
need  time  to  find  an  acceptable  solu- 
tion Let  us  give  ourselves  more  time 
to  work  with  our  allies  to  strengthen 
the  coalition  and  to  get  them  to  join  in 
a  fairer  burden  sharing. 

W'e  must  not  turn  this  into  an  Amer- 
ican war.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
750.000  troops  in  the  gulf  are  Americans 
together  with  three-quarters  of  the 
planes. 

Our  focus  should  be  on  bolstering  our 
failing  economy,  fighting  the  war  on 
drugs,  making  our  streets  safe, 
straightening  out  our  banking  crisis, 
and  attending  to  our  deep-seeded  social 
problems.  We  are  faced  with  a  $320  bil- 
lion deficit  that  is  continuing  to  grow 
out  of  control  and  threatening  to  less- 
en every  American's  standard  of  living 
This  is  a  war  we  can  ill  afford. 

The  estimated  cost  of  our  effort  in 
the  gulf  is  $30  billion  now.  If  we  go  to 
war  this  sum  will  increase  astronomi- 
cally. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Saudi  Arabia. 
whose  homeland  and  oil  fields  we  are 
defending,  is  benefiting  from  a  windfall 
profit  of  $60  billion.  Every  American 
taxpayer  is  contributing  to  this  wind- 
fall. This  Is  not  fair  and  it  is  not  just. 

Patience  is  a  virtue.  NATO  is  proof 
positive  of  that  patience.  We  acted  to- 
gether with  our  allies  and  we  won. 

Give  sanctions  a  chance  to  work. 
Perfect  these  sanctions  relentlessly — 
keep  the  pressure  on.  Strive  to  replace 
many  of  our  forces  with  our  Western 
and  Arab  forces.  Work  toward  peace. 
Let  us  stand  up  for  America. 

We  should  all  pray  for  peace  and  for 
the  safe  return  of  our  service  members. 
They  and  their  families  are  making  ex- 
treme sacrifices  for  the  ideals  for 
which  this  country  stands.  We  are 
grateful  to  them  and  we  are  proud  of 
them.  We  can  best  serve  them  by 
adopting  a  jwllcy  which  will  bring  each 
and  everyone  of  them  home  safely. 


D  0150 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Savage]. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
America's  military  involvement  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  of  course  this  is  not 
to  condone  the  position  of  Saddam 
Hussein  in  Iraq. 

I.  of  course,  oppose  all  invasions,  not 
only  in  Kuwait,  but  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  our  own  invasion  of 
Panama  and  Grenada.  I  oppose  all  oc- 
cupations, not  only  Iraq  of  Kuwait,  but 
also  Israel  of  the  Gaza  Strip  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Golan  Heights  in  south- 
ern Lebanon.  I  think  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  Iraq  should  comply  with  the 
U.N.  resolutions,  but  so  should  Israel. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  needs 
to,  in  order  to  play  its  part  as  a  world 
leader,  be  more  evenhanded  and  fair. 
Before  trying  to  wage  war  abroad,  to 
try  to  win  some  of  the  wars  in  which 
we  are  engaged  in  at  home:  the  war 
against  drugs,  the  war  against  crime, 
the  war  against  homelessness,  the  war 
against  racism.  This  is  here,  before  we 
go  to  teach  elsewhere. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  that  a  Presi- 
dent who  just  recently  vetoed  the 
rights  of  African-Americans  to  have  a 
chance  to  get  a  more  proportionate 
share  of  our  employment  in  business, 
and  ownership  in  this  country,  and  to 
turn  around  now  and  ask  these  same 
African-Americans  to  risk  their  lives 
at  a  rate  above  the  proportion  of  their 
population.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
whites.  Whites'  sons  and  daughters  of 
working  class  families. 

May  I  :ust  add  also  in  this  debate.  I 
think  it  has  been  clouded  by  jingoistic 
hyperbole  that  personifies  the  problem 
as  though  Hussein  is  the  problem,  so 
we  can  talk  about  doing  out  Hussein, 
bombing  Hussein.  Well,  let  me  tell 
Members,  if  we  bomb  Baghdad,  we  do 
not  bomb  Hussein.  We  bomb  and  kill 
children,  and  mothers,  and  senior  civil- 
ians unarmed.  Do  not  cover  that  by 
some  phony  personification. 

The  real  problem,  if  not  Hussein,  ex- 
isted before  him  and  will  exist  after 
him.  the  question  of  resource  exploi- 
tation in  our  world  where  developing 
nations  exploit  the  resources  of  unde- 
veloped nations  so  that  the  undevel- 
oped nations  suffer  ever-increasing 
poverty  while  the  developed  nations 
prosper.  Africans,  Latin  Americans, 
Arabs,  many  members  of  Asiatic  na- 
tions, while  the  developed  nations  with 
the  Eurocentric  culture,  the  capitalis- 
tic economy  prosper,  that  is  unjust.  I 
say  to  Members  that  they  cannot  have 
peace  without  justice.  Justice  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  i)eace.  If  America  wants 
peace,  it  cannot  do  so  with  military 
might,  but  only  by  promoting  justice 
in  the  world  so  that  our  prosperity  and 
good  health  can  be  shared  by  all.  Jus- 
tice is  the  answer  to  the  problems  in 
the  Middle  East,  not  military  might. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Poshard]. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
established  fact:  That  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  unanimously 
agree  that  Saddam  Hussein  must  leave 
Kuwait  unconditionally. 

It  is  an  established  fact:  That  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  unani- 
mously agree  that  our  troops  must  be 
given  100  percent  support  now  and 
should  Congress  declare  war  and  em- 
power our  President  to  conduct  that 
war.  they  should  be  given  100  percent 
support  in  the  future 

However,  it  is  not  an  established 
fad:  That  we  should  abandon  the  pol- 
icy of  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq 
while  maintaining  a  defensive  posture 
in  Saudi  Arabia  until  the  sanctions  ac- 
complish the  result  of  forcing  Hussein 
out  of  Kuwait. 

Let  us  reiterate:  The  policy  of  sanc- 
tions. International  unity,  and  a  defen- 
sive posture  was  one  articulated  to  the 
Congress  and  the  world  less  than  5 
months  ago  by  the  President  himself 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  abandon 
this  policy,  a  policy  which  the  Presi- 
dent initiated  with  these  words. 

This  is  a  policy  which  wii;  take  lime — it 
will  require  the  patience  of  the  American 
people. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
in  the  prayers  of  every  Member  of  this 
Congress.  Despite  the  brash  statements 
of  some,  statements  in  error,  that  some 
Members  will  vote  on  the  basis  of  their 
politics.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  wants  to 
see  our  President  or  our  country  fail  at 
this  critical  moment  in  our  history 

But  there  are  many  Members  of  this 
body,  including  this  Member,  who  dis- 
agree with  the  change  in  policy  which 
the  President  has  stated  and  wish  him 
to  stay  the  course  which  he  originally 
established. 

Why?  Because  we  believe  that  the 
original  course  of  action,  the  course  of 
economic  sanctions,  defensive  military 
posture  to  prevent  further  aggression, 
and  international  unity  against  an  ag- 
gressor nation  represents  the  best  solu- 
tion for  resolving,  not  just  this  con- 
flict, but  all  conflicts  such  as  this  one 
in  the  future. 

Why  do  we  believe  that  this  original 
course  of  action  has  a  chance  to  work'' 
For  one  reason.  Because  there  is  indeed 
a  new  world  order  which  the  President 
himself  has  had  a  part  in  bringing 
about. 

A  new  world  order  which  is  more 
democratic,  less  prone  to  tolerate 
naked  aggression  by  one  country  on 
another,  and  more  capable  of  adopting 
and  implementing  the  very  course  of 
action  which  the  President  set  less 
than  5  months  ago. 

Even  5  years  ago  we  would  never 
have  seen  a  unified  international  com- 
munity stand  with  us  against  the  likes 
of  saddam    Hussein.    Sanctions   would 
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never  have  worked  then,  they  have  a 
chance  now  because  we  truly  do  live  In 
a  different  world. 

They  have  a  chance  to  work  now  if. 
in  the  President's  own  words.  'We  can 
be  patient  ".  understand  that  this  new 
model  for  a  new  world  order  is  one  for 
the  long  haul.  And  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  people  of  America  to  understand 
this— It  must  be  understood  by  our  al- 
lies also. 

As  it  has  been  said  many  times  on 
this  floor.  Impatience  is  no  excuse  for 
war  When  future  generations  open  the 
history  books-  will  they  read  that  at 
this  moment  in  our  country's  history— 
we  had  a  chance  to  lead  a  new  world 
order  in  a  new  direction  for  defeating 
naked  aggression— and  we  refused  to 
have  the  patience  or  the  courage  to 
risk  that  efforf 

Or  will  they  read  that  we  resorted  to 
the  old  method  of  resolving  differences, 
the  method  of  war  first.  This  Is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  we  have  had 
sufficient  unity  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  chart  a  different  course 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  President  and 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  stay  the  course, 
the  one  that  the  President  himself  set 
out.  Let  us  teach  our  children,  and 
teach  the  world,  that  leadership  also 
means  daring  to  find  peace  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  than  through  the  mecha- 
nism of  war  And  let  us  have  faith  that 
the  people,  given  an  appropriate  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  resolving  this 
conflict  through  sanctions,  and  defen- 
sive action,  will  stay  the  course  with 
us. 

O  0200 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Mas.sachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  as  many  of  us  have  pointed 
out  today,  these  votes  we  take  on  our 
Nation's  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
be  remembered  as  the  most  important 
of  our  careers,  whether  we  have  been 
here  1  term,  or  25  terms  For  that  rea- 
son alone,  we  should  not  rush  our  judg- 
ment History  tells  us  that  when  we 
rush,  or  even  stumble,  into  war,  we  end 
up  regretting  our  actions  later  A  num- 
ber of  current  and  former  Members  of 
Congress  have  told  us  that  their  vote 
for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
the  vote  they  regretted  most  Patience 
is  a  virtue  in  instances  when  the  con- 
sequences of  (juick  action  are  so  high  I 
have  been  home  in  my  district  for  a 
couple  of  months  and  this  is  the  mes- 
sage I  have  heard  from  the  people 
there;  "Don't  rush  to  war— let  the 
sanctions  take  grip  use  force  as  a  last 
resort." 

We  are  all  proud  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  Middle  East  Those  brave  men 
and  women  have  the  support  of  all  of 
us,  no  matter  what  course  of  action  we 
favor  here  today.  We  all  believe  that 
Iraq  should  end  the  armed  occupation 
of  Kuwait,  a  sovereign  nation  and  an 


ally  of  ours  The  aggression  of  Saddam 
Hussein  cannot  be  rewarded  This  is  a 
vital  matter  for  the  postcold  war  world 
order  The  question  is  why  we  have  to 
make  a  snap  decision,  on  a  short  time- 
table, on  the  use  of  offensive  force. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  huge 
burden  that  this  country  has  taken  on 
as  we  defend  Saudi  Arabia  and  seek  to 
liberate  Kuwait  The  projected  cost  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield  is  projected  to 
be  about  $30  billion  for  fiscal  year  1991 
Our  allies  have  pledged  a  mere  $9  bll 
lion  in  assistance  This  is  not  enough. 
If  our  allies  are  going  to  be  the  direct 
beneficiaries  of  our  military  actions  in 
the  gulf,  then  they  must  be  prepared  to 
pay  an  equal  share  of  the  costs. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  will  be  the  first 
time  in  American  history  that  we  have 
set  a  date  on  which  we  will  attack  an- 
other country  This  is  unprecedented 
and  unnecessai-y.  I  do  not  believe  that 
enough  time  has  been  given  for  the 
worldwide  embaxgo  against  Iraq  to 
have  their  full  effect.  I  believe  there 
are  additional  diplomatic  channels 
that  can  be  brought  into  play  that  have 
not  yet  been  explored  that  could  lead 
to  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  explosive 
situation.  We  owe  it  to  the  one-half 
million  American  service  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  com- 
pletely exhaust  those  options  before  we 
resort  to  force.  War  is  a  last  resort  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  last  re.sort.  I  do 
not  rule  out  offensive  strike  at  a  later 
date.  If  the  President  comes  to  the 
Congress  and  demonstrates  that  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  are  not  working  and 
will  not  ultimately  work,  and  if  the 
President  is  certain  that  all  diplomatic 
options  have  been  explored,  then  the 
Congress  can  do  its'  duty  under  the 
Constitution  and  declare  war 

We  were  right  to  go  to  the  defense  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  our  other  allies  in 
the  Middle  East  against  the  aggression 
of  Saddam  Hussein  Our  policy  to  this 
point  has  isolated  this  dictator  and  is 
hurting  his  country.  I  believe  we 
should  proceed  from  this  point  with 
caution  and  patience  I  will  vote  for 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  .S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr   Kostmayer] 

Mr  KOSTMAYER  Mr  Speaker,  this 
is  what  the  House  is  debating:  "A  reso- 
lution concerning  the  authorization  for 
use  of  military  force  against  Iraq." 

Why  do  we  not  call  it  what  it  is,  a 
declaration  of  war"" 

We  are  debating  whether  or  not 
America  will  go  to  war  perhaps  in  the 
next  72  hours. 

We  are  deciding  whether  to  send  men 
and  women  to  kill  and  to  be  killed 

We  are  debating  the  most  fundamen 
tal  question  a  democratic  society  can 
debate 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  speak 
plainly,  now  Is  the  time.  This  Is  a  dec- 
laration of  war  and  it  will  take  the 
country   into   a  war   that    we   are   told 


will    be  short  and   decisive,   but  which 
could  be  long  and  bloody. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  something  the 
Congress  has  done  only  five  times  in 
American  history,  only  twice  in  this 
century   Is  this  such  a  time? 

Does  the  Congress  believe  this  dec- 
laration should  join  those  that 
launched  two  world  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury'' 
Is  this  the  new  world  order'' 
There  seems  to  me  nothing  new  at  all 
about  two  armies  p<iised  to  fight  one 
another  to  the  death  on  a  faraway  bat- 
tlefield. War.  Mr  Speaker,  is  definitely 
part  of  the  Old  W'orld  order  This  is  the 
wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  time  in  the 
wrong  place  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Mr  Speaker,  others  before  me  have 
argued  for  more  time  for  the  sanctions 
and  for  diplomacy  I  will  not  repeat 
those  arguments  again 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  drive  to 
war  is  taking  on  a  perilous  life  of  its 
own  It  is  as  if  because  there  are  sol- 
diers there,  we  must  fight  or  surrender. 
But  war.  Mr  Speaker,  even  necessary 
wars,  should  never  be  rushed  into,  and 
tonight  America  is  rushing  to  war 

The  very  people  who  would  take  us  to 
war  now  want  it  to  be  a  secret  war 

The  New  '\'ork  Times  reported  this 
week  that  the  Pentagon  will  impose  re- 
strictions on  the  press  to  keep  it  from 
reporting  fully  to  the  American  people 
the  horrors  of  this  war  and  Its  bloody 
realities. 

The  Pentagon  and  the  White  House 
want  to  deny  the  American  people  the 
knowledge  of  the  suffering  this  war 
will  cause  to  so  many,  they  want  to 
sanitize  it. 

If  we  go  to  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
ought  to  see  it  in  its  unvarnished  hor- 
ror, we  ought  to  see  it  every  night  on 
the  Nations  television  screens. 

It  ought  not  to  be  kept  from  us  or 
hidden  from  us.  We  ought  not  to  be 
shielded  from  it.  We  should  see  and 
share  the  suffering  of  our  countrymen 
who  will  fight  and  die  in  this  war. 

And  so  Mr  Speaker,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  vote  on  declaring  war.  let  us  call  It 
what  it  is.  And  if  there  is  going  to  be  a 
war.  let  us  see  and  know  and  feel  what 
its  costs  will  be  in  blood  as  well  as 
treasure. 

The  Pentagon's  action  is  unprece- 
dented, for  they  remember  that  when 
television  brought  the  war  in  Vietnam 
into  America's  living  rooms,  America 
turned  against  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  since  others  have  dealt 
with  the  efficacy  of  sanctions  and  the 
hopes  of  diplomacy,  let  me  say  a  word 
about  the  country's  attitude  toward 
this  war 

Earlier  this  week  I  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple I  represent  at  three  separate  public 
meetings  in  Pennsylvania.  I  found 
them  deeply  divided  on  going  to  war. 
The  polls  indicate  the  Nation  is  as  well 
divided.  If  the  war  is  short  and  the  cas- 
ualties few,  the  President  will  be  a 
hero  and  the  war  will  be  judged  a  vic- 


tory, but  if  it  is  long  and  deadly  the 
country  will  feel  the  bitterness  of  divi- 
sion once  again. 

This  war,  which  has  not  even  yet 
begun  is  opposed  by  half  the  country, 
what  will  happen  when  the  casualties 
mount? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  remains 
unconvinced  and  so  do  I.  In  the  end. 
when  all  the  arguments  axe  put  aside. 
this  decision,  the  decision  to  go  to  war 
can  not  be  Justified  when  measured 
against  the  possible  loss  of  so  many 
American  lives.  We  are  not  saying  to 
the  President,  "No  ".  we  are  saying 
"not  yet"". 

"To  everything  there  is  a  season", 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  these  few 
hours  remaining  the  chance  to  make 
this  a  season,  not  of  war.  but  of  peace. 

D  0210 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
iowa  [Mr.  Nagle]. 

Mr.  NAGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  one  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  normally  takes  up  the 
debate  on  the  floor.  I  prepare  carefully, 
I  assemble  my  notes  and  then  I  come  to 
the  well,  listen  to  the  debate  of  others, 
decide  that  what  others  have  said  is 
probably  better  than  what  I  was  going 
to  say.  And  so  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  put  my  notes  back  in  my 
pocket,  and  sit  down.  Not  today. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk.  1  have  studied 
this  situation  like  no  other.  I  have 
read,  I  have  listened,  and  for  4  straight 
weeks  in  November  and  December,  and 
to  the  expense  of  my  friends,  my  staff 
and  my  family.  I  discussed  little  else.  I 
honestly  sought  something,  anything, 
some  tidbit  of  information  that  would 
say  to  myself  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally, "there,  that's  it.  here  at  last  is 
the  reason  for  war"  and  I  should  sup- 
port the  President.  When  the  President 
ordered  troops  into  Panama.  I  sup- 
ported the  President.  When  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait  in  August  and  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  troops  into  a  defensive 
poslture  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  supported 
the  President.  I  don't  lightly  step  back 
from  the  President  in  matters  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

However.  I  cannot  justify  this  mind- 
less rush  to  combat  that  I  sense  in  this 
administration. 

And  as  I  come  here  today  for  one  of 
my  few  speeches.  I  am  now  searching 
for  a  word,  a  phrase,  some  utterance  or 
clever  saying  that  will  stop  this  House 
from  marching  with  the  President  to 

V/SlT. 

I  cannot  find  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment that  says  on  one  hand  the  mili- 
tary capability  of  Saddam  Hussein 
must  be  destroyed  if  he  does  not  get 
out  of  Kuwait,  but  argues  on  the  other 
hand  that  if  he  leaves,  he  can  retain 
that  military  capability.  There  are 
more  important  priorities  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  the  restoration  of  sov- 
ereignty to  Kuwait. 


I  cannot  find  the  logric  of  the  argu- 
ment that  says  in  a  region  where  80 
percent  of  the  troops  are  ours,  90  per- 
cent of  the  casulties  are  ours  and  we 
receive  but  11  percent  of  the  oil.  our 
European  allies  should  be  brushed 
aside,  their  counsel  of  caution  and  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  ignored,  and 
we  should  rush  to  war. 

What  path  did  we  take,  what  turn  did 
we  miss,  what  twist  of  wind  or  logic 
happ)ened  to  us  that  suddenly  made 
this  our  war.  our  war  to  fight,  our  war 
to  die.  Does  this  new  world  order  we 
are  told  of  mean  that  the  paths  of  di- 
plomacy and  sanctions  are  replaced 
with  a  new  American  slogan  no  longer 
the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave""  but  we  are  now  the  world's 
paladon:   "Have  Gun.  Will  Travel." 

Should  we  set  aside  the  administra- 
tion's justified  pride  in  their  unprece- 
dented mobilizing  of  world  opinion  and 
world  sanctions  against  aggression,  of 
the  fact  that  the  hostages  are  freed, 
that  this  man  is  now  blocked  on  all 
sides,  his  ill  gotten  gain  of  oil  cannot 
be  sold''  I  think  not. 

This  is  not  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II.  Back  then,  we  didn"t  stage 
troops  in  Poland,  in  the  Ruhr  Valley. 
in  Czechoslovakia.  We  didn"t  mobilize 
world  opinion,  we  didn't  isolate  Hitler; 
then,  unlike  now,  we  tried  to  ignore 
him  and  pacify  him.  Firmness  then, 
not  force,  should  have  been  our  early 
resjxinse.  Here,  we  have  been  firm,  here 
the  use  of  other  tools  should  be  pur- 
sued such  as  sanctions  and  patience 
and  unity. 

And  finally.  I  cannot  find  the  logic  of 
the  argument  that  says  that  we  should 
not  worry,  history  is  wrong;  this  will 
be  the  first  clean,  nat  and  tidy  war, 
where  the  deaths  are  few.  the  pain 
minimal  and  our  enemy  is  not  going  to 
shoot  back.  That  by  destroying  Ku- 
wait, like  hue.  we  will  save  it. 

Like  here,  it  is  winter  now  in  Iowa. 
The  mornings  start  cold  and  gray,  the 
sun  barely  rises  above  the  line  of  dark 
and  barren  trees.  But  because  our  win- 
ters are  cold  and  long,  spring  is  a  spe- 
cial time.  The  first  day  without  a  jack- 
et, the  first  time  the  warm,  new  wind 
of  the  first  warm  day  touches  your  face 
tells  you  most  vividly  that  you  are  life. 
the  renewal  of  that  cycle  has  com- 
menced again. 

I  want  our  sons  and  daughters,  when 
spring  comes,  to  feel  that  first  warm 
wind.  I  want  children  to  be  comforted 
by  their  parents,  husbands  and  wives  to 
hug.  the  planting  to  be  done,  and  their 
lives  to  be  lived  in  peace — not  wasted 
on  sand  and  sea  halfway  around  the 
world  in  a  place  where  no  one  else 
wants  to  fight  and  die. 

This  Member  cannot  give  up  will- 
ingly their  right  to  live  and  lead  those 
lives  without  every  effort  having  been 
made  first  for  peace.  War  should  be  our 
last  alternative,  peace  should  be  our 
objective. 
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The  administration's  request  for  a 
blanket  endorsement  of  war  should  be 
rejected.  Congress  should  insist  that 
all  ijeaceful  alternatives  be  pursued. 

We  should  remember  the  admonition 
of  Adlai  Stevenson:  "Making  peace  is 
harder  than  making  war.  " 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  S'-i  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Kopetski]. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  issues  as  important  to  debate 
as  the  delineation  of  constitutional 
powers  or  decisions  to  authorize  mili- 
tary action. 

Today,  we  consider  both  of  these 
grave  issues 

Under  our  democratic  government 
our  debate  today  is  not  a  nicety;  it  is  a 
necessity. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness,  it  is  a 
sign  of  strength.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment not  only  requires  but  thrives  on 
this  form  of  debate. 

The  first  issue  at  hand  is  whether  the 
President  needs  congressional  author- 
ity to  take  offensive  military  action 
against  Iraq. 

I  say  yes.  And  I  will  vote  for  the  Dur- 
bin-Bennett  resolution. 

Some  would  say,  however,  that  this 
is  a  gray  area;  that  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  left  us  with  conflicting 
provisions.  While  article  I.  section  8  of 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war,  article  II,  section 
2  designates  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 

However,  the  intent  of  the  Framers, 
in  fact,  is  comprehensively,  clearly, 
and  convincingly  spelled  out  in  the 
Federalist  Papers.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, writing  in  paper  69,  tells  us: 

The  FYesident  is  to  be  Commander  in  Chief 
*  *  *  In  ihis  respect  his  authonty  would  be 
nominally  the  same  with  that  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  substance  much  infe- 
rior to  it  It  would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  command  and  direction  of 
the  m.ilitary  and  navai  forces  *  *  *:  while 
that  of  the  British  King  extends  to  the  de- 
claring of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regulat- 
ing of  fleets  and  armies — all  which,  by  the 
Constitution  under  consideration,  would  ap- 
pertain to  the  legis!atui-e. 

The  Founding  Fathers  understood 
history.  They  knew  of  the  propensity 
of  monarchs  to  commit  the  citizenr>'  to 
war,  wars  that  took  the  lives  of  the 
working  people  and  drained  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  their  communities 
In  this  new  great  experiment  called 
representative  democracy,  the  Framers 
devised  a  check  on  the  warmaking  pow- 
ers. The  safeguard  was  simple:  the 
President  would  be  required  to  ask  the 
Congress  for  the  authority  to  wage 
war. 

The  second  issue  we  consider  today  is 
whether  we  should  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  offensive  military  action 
against  Iraq. 

Using  his  powers  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President  committed  troops 
to  the  PejTSian  Gulf  on  August  8,  1990. 
in   a   defensive   operation.    Since    that 
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time.  400.000  American  troops  have 
been  stationed  in  the  reffion  on  a 
nonrotatlon  basis  and  we  have  af>ent 
billions  of  taxpa.ver8  dollars  on  Oper 
ation  Desert  Shield  Now  the  President 
wishes  to  have  the  authority  to  tAke 
offensive  action. 

I  do  not  support— and  will  vote 
a(?ain8t— the  Solars-Michel  resolution, 
authorizing  the  President  to  take  of- 
fensive action  at  this  time  I  will  vote 
for  the  Hamllton-Gephard  resolution. 

This  decision  does  not  come  easily.  I 
concur  in  the  President's  goal  to  re- 
move Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait.  It  is 
important  in  this  postcold  war  era  that 
the  world  community  not  allow  such 
violent  a^Kresslon  as  Saddam  Hussein's 
to  go  unchecked,  and  therefore,  be  re- 
warded. 

I  support  the  deployment  of  troops  to 
defend  the  Saudi  Arabian  peninsula. 

I  support  the  impoBition  of  economic 
sanctions 

I  support  the  full  range  of  diplomatic 
pressures  against  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment, Including  ostracism  from  the 
world  community. 

But  the  President's  consideration  of 
offensive  military  action  is  pre- 
mature— premature  by  his  own  words. 
As  recently  as  November  1,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  and  I  quote. 

I  want  a  peaceful  resolution  to  this  crisis 
•  •  •  I've  Indicated  were  prepared  to  give 
sanctions  time  to  work,  and  I'll  repeat  that 
here  again  today 

So  what  made  the  President  change 
his  mind'' 

A  decision  to  change  our  country's 
policies  from  one  of  a  defensive  mili- 
tary posture  to  an  offensive  action 
must  result  from  the  failure  of  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  actions,  that 
there  is  no  other  alternative. 

But  the  facts  speak  for  continuing 
sanctions.  Sanctions  are  having  an  ef- 
fect. Combined  Iraq-Kuwait  oil  produc- 
tion has  dropped  91  percent,  denying 
Saddam  Hussein  virtually  all  of  Iraq's 
export  revenue.  Estimates  tell  us  that 
sanctions  will  reduce  Iraq's  economic 
output  by  40  to  50  percent 

Think  about  that  How  long  can  a 
country's  economy  survive — or  how 
long  can  a  despot  stay  in  power  or 
maintain  his  war  machine — when  the 
gross  national  product  drops  by  50  per- 
cenf 

There  are  more  signs  of  success  as 
well 

Since  our  troops  are  In  the  gulf,  and 
the  sanctions  are  in  effect,  Saddam 
Husseins  military  aggression  is  con- 
tained And  herein  lies  the  difference 
between  Saddam  Hussein  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Hitler  in  Europe  in  19;i9  No 
one  stopped  Hitler.  We  stopped  Sad 
dam  Our  multinational  military  ac- 
tion is  working 

The  hostages  have  been  freed. 

I'p  until  a  few  days  ago.  the  price  of 
oil  had  dropped  and  was  relatively  sta- 
ble 


We  have  built  a  world  boycott  of  Iraq 
including  Arab  and  non-Arab  nations. 

All  of  these  signs  point  to  success  if 
we  continue  the  policy  we  have  been 
following  The  use  of  economic  sanc- 
tions and  diplomatic  pressure  to  force 
Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. 

We've  even  been  told  by  the  White 
House,  State  Department  and  Penta- 
gon that  sanctions  are  having  the  de- 
sired effect.  Members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  who  returned  from 
the  gulf  this  week  report  that  sanc- 
tions will  work  -but  might  take  longer 
than  we  all  would  like. 

So,  what  has  changed  since  the  Presi- 
dent told  us  on  November  1  he  wanted 
to  resolve  the  crisis  peacefully  by  giv- 
ing sanctions  time  to  work"' 

Apparently,  only  time  and  the  Presi- 
dent's logic  No  one  can  say 
unequivocably  that  sanctions  won't 
work;  only  that  they  will  take  time. 

We  should  continue  to  follow  our  pol- 
icy of  economic  sanctions  and  diplo- 
matic ostacism  until  Saddam  Hussein 
leaves  Kuwait  or  until  we  are  abso- 
lutely certain  no  further  progress  can 
be  made. 

But  despite  the  continued  progress  in 
the  gulf,  the  President  wants  to  change 
course  in  a  move  toward  offensive  mili- 
tary action.  In  order  to  convince  the 
Congress  to  give  him  the  authority  to 
do  that,  he  needs  to  make  his  case.  Not 
just  to  us  here,  but  to  the  citizens  of 
Oregon's  Fifth  Congressional  District 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  don't  believe  he's  done  that. 

The  power  conferred  upon  the  Con- 
gress concerning  offensive  military 
force  is  not  just  procedural.  It  is  sub- 
stantive as  well  The  Congress  is  not 
just  a  rubber  stamp  of  the  President's 
policies  The  power  to  declare  war,  to 
authorize  the  use  of  offensive  military 
action,  is  also  the  power  to  say  no  And 
we  should  say  no  until  the  President 
proves  his  case. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  I  could  sup- 
port the  tactics  of  our  President.  But 
then.  I  think  of  Glen  Klein.  Glen  was 
my  best  friend  in  Pendleton.  OR  He 
was  an  all-America  boy,  a  high  school 
track  star,  a  dedicated  student.  He  was 
a  young  man  who  went  to  war  and  died 
for  his  country. 

One  of  the  first  visits  I  made  when  I 
got  to  Washington  was  to  look  up 
Glen's  name  on  the  black  granite  of  the 
Vietnam  Memorial.  I  touched  his 
name.  And  I  thought  about  how  much  I 
missed  him  I  could  not  help  but  think 
of  the  possibility  of  this  very  vote 

When  I'm  told  we  may  have  1.000  or 
10,000  dead  soldiers.  I  don't  think  solely 
of  the  men  and  women  who  will  die,  I 
read  my  mail  and  I  think  of  thousands 
of  wives  and  husbands  Then  I  double 
that  figure  and  think  of  their  parents. 
I  multiply  that  number  and  think  of 
children,  brothers  and  sisters. 

Nothing  is  less  lertain  In  war  than 
predictions,    how    quickly    to    victory, 
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how  many  death.  This  is  why  we  today 
should  tell  the  President  to  be  patient, 
to  give  economic  sanctions  a  chance,  as 
he  asked  us  in  November 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  to  com- 
mit American  men  and  women  to  the 
perils  of  war,  to  injury,  to  death. 
Bloodshed  is  not  the  only  recourse.  It 
apf)ears  we  have  contained  Saddam 
Hussein.  Let's  allow  more  time  for  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  world  diplomatic 
pressure  to  drive  Saddam  Hussein  out 
of  Kuwait. 

Finally.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  Record  the  recently  pub- 
lished thoughts  of  the  father  of  one  of 
the    service    people    from    my    district 
serving  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  also  sub- 
mitting a  poem  by  the  young  man  him- 
self. 
[From  the  Statesman  .Journal.  Salem.  OR, 
Aug    18.  1990) 
Nations  Can't  Tkach  Ckildre.s' 
(By  Cy  Kberharl) 

What  does  a  father  say  when  his  son  calls 
and  says.  'This  is  it.  Dad  We  report  at  1300 
hours  to  check  our  rifles  and  gear  '' 

You've  known  for  a  week  that  the  unthink- 
able could  happen,  but  still  maybe  some- 
thing would  chanRB 

■you  choke  up  t'eelings  from  three  wars 
ago  come  flooding  back  when  your  own 

father  clasped  you  by  the  hand  as  you 
boarded  the  1  30  am  train  There  were  no 
words  then,  and  there  are  none  now. 

So  you  try  to  hold  together  long  enough  to 
make  certain  that  you  have  his  correct  mail- 
ing address  after  all.  Saudi  Arabia  is  a 
long  way  away  '^'ou  ask  If  you  can  send  him 
anything  Yes.  there  is  one  thing  That  sight 
scope  he  txiught.  for  his  own  rifle  a  few  years 
back   Send  that 

Ah.  the  Marines  taught  him  well  Your 
weapon  is  everything  Take  care  of  it.  and  It 
will  take  care  of  you  Combat  is  for  keeps 
Get  the  advantage  over  your  enemy 

There  Is  a  feeble  goodbye,  and  the  brief 
conversation  is  finished  The  tears  well  up 

With  clouded  eyes,  you  Imagine  the  two 
hours  he  has  left  at  home  He'll  hold  his  own 
son,  not  yet  3  weeks  old  You  feel  his  own  be- 
wilderment at  being  wrenched  away  from  the 
one  place  he  knows  he's  supposed  to  be 

He's  supposed  to  be  that  special  source  of 
laught.er  and  play  for  his  son.  opening  to  him 
the  world  of  joy  and  excitement  To  open  to 
him  life's  wonders,  encouraging  his  curiosity 
to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  A  hand  to 
hold,  fulfilling  the  infant's  need  for  trust  and 
-security.  To  hug  and  to  bounce  so  that  be 
longing  and  love  are  things  to  take  for 
granted. 

He  was  not  taught  this  These  are  simple 
truths  that  rise  naturally  from  his  heart 
Now  he's  violating  that  which  his  every  in- 
stinct tells  him  to  otiey 

This  makes  obvious  the  fact  that  m  mat- 
t.ers  of  truth,  whenever  the  mind  abandons 
the  heart,  trust  only  the  heart  It  alone  has 
t  he  wisdom  of  human  survival 

Never  Is  this  more  in  evidence  than  when 
situations  bring  you  face  to  face  with  life's 
basics 

I  saw  this  often  in  my  work  as  a  hospital 
chaplain  In  the  quiet  hallways  at  night,  see- 
ing family  after  family  sitting  in  vigil  Life 
is  reduced  to  its  essentials  love.  CAring, 
compassion,  empathy 

But  outside.  I)ecau8e  of  an  unpopular  war. 
the  world  wa.-*  marked  by  people  against  peo- 
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pie.  There  was  constant  unrest,  violence, 
riots,  political  maneuvering  and  confronta- 
tions of  all  sorts 

The  lesson  in  this  has  been  repeated 
throughout  history. 

It  8  there  to  see  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
Old  Testament  prophets.  Basic  human  and 
spiritual  values  are  the  essentials  for  human 
fumUment  Without  this,  all  else  collapses. 
History  has  vindicated  those  who  spoke  this 
truth,  not  those  who  held  power  It  is  a  mes- 
sage expressed  some  way  In  every  living  reli- 
gion 

But  the  lesson  has  not  yet  been  learned. 
Some  say  It's  even  idealistic  to  try  to  teach 
it    But  without  it.  where  is  there  any  hope"* 

Some  say  the  struggle  today  is  about  oil 
and  economics  Perhaps.  But  there  is  an- 
other struggle.  It  is  for  the  survival  of  those 
values  essesntlal  to  humanity  Itself. 

The  ways  of  nations  have  yet  to  elevate 
human  life  and  human  purpose.  They  have 
yet  to  offer  human  life  a  future 

What  is  a  father  to  say  when  his  son  calls, 
saying  he  is  headed  toward  war?  There  are  no 
words,  only  feelings.  But  perhaps  he  under- 
stood their  meaning 

"Come  back,  son  Come  back  soon — you 
and  all  who  are  with  you.  The  world  has 
more  need  of  you  In  your  home  than  on  the 
battlefield  Your  son  needs  to  learn  from  you 
the  ways  of  life  and  love  and  hope  Nations 
cant  do  this.  But  you  can  Come  home,  son 
Come  home  soon!  " 

PoKM  BY  Eric  eberhart.  U.S.  Marine 

CORPS.  SACDI  ARABIA.  NOVEMBER  1990 

0  ften  I  may  wonder  why 
P  erhape  it's  Just  my  fear 
E  ven  when  the  war  begins 
R  eallty  is  here 

A  nd  as  I  wither  in  the  heat 
T  he  desert  wind  blows  on 

1  t's  where  1  stand,  here  in  the  sand 

0  bserving  what  goes  on 

N  othlng  to  compare  it  to. 

D  rink  from  my  canteen 

E  at  with  us.  oh  noble  one 

S  it  and  live  like  a  Marine 

E  arly  morning  swarms  of  flies 

R  estless  nights  and  troubled  times 

T  hen  the  thought  of  fear  was  gone. 

S  oon  the  days  became  so  long 

H  oly  land,  the  desert  sand 

1  8  not  our  fate  in  another's  hand 
E  ven  I.  prepare  to  die 

L  ord  my  God  watch  over  me 

D  estlny.  not  up  to  me.  what  is  my  Identity'' 

D  0220 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  ECKART]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ab- 
surdity of  much  of  what  we  have  heard 
tonight  is  hard  to  ignore.  We  are  told 
that  we  have  to  declare  war  in  order  to 
avoid  it.  We  are  told  that  we  may  have 
to  destroy  a  country  in  order  to  save  it. 
The  magic  of  a  date  plucked  from  the 
air  is  said  to  be  that  linchpin  around 
which  we  will  decide  whether  or  not  to 
move  this  Nation's  and  other  nations' 
great  forces  in  an  indiscriminate  at- 
tack aganist  some  who  is  universally 
decried  as  an  evil  person.  But  January 
16  is  not  a  special  day.  It  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  birth  of  any  great  leader, 
nor  does  it  commemorate  any  great 
event.  It  does  recognize,  however,  the 
abdication    to    the   simply    philosophy 


once  again  that  might  makes  right  and 
commemorates  the  surrender  of  reason 
to  impulse.  Saddam  Hussein  being 
wrong  does  not  make  war  on  January 
15  right.  But  it  may  make  it  inevitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  in  this  well 
Just  2  years  ago  speaking  about  the 
peace  dividend.  Two  years  later  we 
have  neither  peace,  nor  a  dividend. 
That  which  we  in  this  Chamber  fought 
SO  vigorously  for  just  this  past  Octo- 
ber, to  reduce  the  deficit,  has  already 
evaporated  in  the  hot  desert  air.  and 
we  will  lose  much  more  financially 
with  each  day  that  this  desert  adven- 
ture goes  forward.  But  war  cannot  be 
measured  just  in  dollars  and  cents 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  vote  is  not  really 
the  end.  It  is  merely  the  beginning.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  lonely  knocks  on 
faraway  doors  telling  families  that  a 
love  one  is  lost.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  a  rule  of  reason  in  an  admin- 
istration that  I  am  so  fearful  wants  to 
see  much  more  come  from  the  pockets 
of  American  taxpayers  and  more  to  be 
asked  from  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  beginning  once  again  of 
the  failure  to  believe  in  the  reasonabil- 
ity  of  those  who  seek  to  achieve  peace 
through  negotiation. 

We  do  not  win  when  we  fight.  Mr. 
Bush  does  not  lose  when  we  vote.  Those 
who  lose  are  those  who  resort  to  vio- 
lence and  the  threat  of  violence  in 
order  to  achieve  their  ends. 

What  counts  is  not  simply  the  cold 
statistics  of  bodies  or  dollars,  not 
whether  George  Bush  or  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  the  winner,  or  which  military 
strategy  should  be  used,  but  how  each 
American  will  react  when  Life  maga- 
zine records  in  color  the  pictures  of  the 
dead.  It  is  the  human  toll  that  must 
convince  this  body  that  war  and  that 
which  is  attendant  to  war  is  not  really 
an  answer  in  and  of  itself. 

The  new  order  should  not  be  com- 
menced by  resorting  to  an  old  tactic. 
The  final  resort,  war  and  violence,  is 
that  which  must  meet  a  very  high 
moral  test,  and  simply  to  say  that  we 
have  waited  long  enough,  that  we  have 
no  more  patience  for  peace,  does  not 
meet  the  moral  standard  of  using  force 
as  a  last  resort. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
look  my  constituents  in  the  eye  and 
tell  them  that  this  Government,  our 
people,  has  exhausted  every  oppor- 
tunity to  save  their  children's  lives. 
When  I  can  do  that,  then  I  will  support 
the  initiatives  before  us.  Until  then  I 
honestly  believe  that  the  best  course 
and  the  only  course  for  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  people  everywhere  is  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  let  peace  have 
its  chance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Ms.  Horn]. 

Ms.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my 
first  statement  before  this  body  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 
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We  all  recognize  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  situation  before  us  is  most  grave. 

At  this  moment,  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  from  the  second  District  of 
Missouri  stand  ready  to  prevent  fur- 
ther aggression — and  force  Saddam 
Hussein  from  Kuwait,  if  necessary. 

I  want  to  thank  them  for  taking  that 
risk. 

They  are  in  my  thoughts  as  I  have 
listened  and  weighed  the  options  before 
Congress. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  stating  that; 
First.  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression 
will  not  stand;  second,  there  will  be  no 
appeasement;  third.  Saddam  Hussein 
will  leave  Kuwait;  and  finally,  fourth. 
he  will  never  control  the  oil  supply  m 
that  region. 

Saddam  Hussein  must  take  no  com- 
fort from  this  debate.  He  must  make  no 
mistake  that  the  military  might  of  the 
United  States,  including  many  men 
and  women  from  Missouri,  will  force 
him— if  that  is  necessary— to  leave  Ku- 
wait. 

The  President's  decision  to  stand 
firmly  against  Saddam  Hussein  last 
August  is  honorable  and  just  I  com- 
mend and  support  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  military  and  diplomatic  posi- 
tion is  one  of  strength. 

Five  months  ago.  the  United  States 
and  our  international  allies  put  into 
place  sanctions  against  Iraq.  These 
sanctions  are  working.  The  flow  of 
Iraqi  oil  to  the  world  market  has 
stopped.  Iraqi  GNP  will  soon  be  cut  by 
70  percent.  American  hostages  have 
been  released. 

CIA  Director  Webster,  known  and  re- 
spected by  many  of  my  constituents 
has  testified  that  the  sanctions  are 
continuing  to  weaken  Iraq's  military 
capability  as  shortages  of  spare  parts 
and  munitions  develop^ — and  as  equip- 
ment breaks  down. 

Despite  the  disappointment  of 
Wednesday's  meetings  in  Geneva,  dip- 
lomatic channels  are  still  open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  address 
the  issue  of  what  happens  if  we  go  to 
war. 

What  happens  when  Saddam  Hussein 
attacks  Israel,  as  he  has  assured  us  he 
will'' 

Israel  will  respond. 

We  all  realize  that  when  that  hap- 
pens. Arab  participation  in  the  coali- 
tion will  change. 

Many  of  us  are  not  satisfied  that  this 
issue,  along  with  the  issues  of  possible 
terrorism  and  the  ultimate  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  Blast,  have  been 
fully  addressed. 

I  support  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
measure  because  it  does  support  the 
President.  It  endorses  all  actions  taken 
to  date  by  our  Government.  It  ensures 
that  if  the  President  should  seek  to  use 
force  against  Saddam  Hussein  in  the 
coming  weeks  or  months  that  his  re- 
quest for  authority  will  be  given  imme- 
diate consideration  in  Congress.  As 
many   of  my   colleagues  have  pointed 
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out.  the  only  thing  this  measure  does 
not  do  is  affirm  January  15  as  an  arbi- 
trary deadline 

This  debate  in  Conifress  just  began  on 
Thursday  The  urgency  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  community  feel  today  will 
not  cease  to  exist  on  .January  16  The 
determination  and  commitment  of  our 
Nation  will  strengthen  as  Saddam 
Hussein  grows  weaker  under  the 
international  coalition  for  peace. 

Patience  beyond  January  15  does  not 
weaken  our  position.  The  threat  of 
force  is  still  available  to  the  President. 

Therefore,  I  will  support  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt measure  to  pursue  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  through  continued 
sanctions  and  diplomacy. 

D  0230 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr   Skagos]. 

Mr  SKAGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  crisis 
In  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  determining 
the  course  we  should  take  in  dealing 
with  it,  requires  each  of  us  to  decide 
how  to  cast  the  most  difficult  vote  of 
our  lives. 

It  is  not  acceptable  for  Iraq  to  over- 
run and  annex  a  relatively  small  and 
powerless  neighbor  It  is  not  acceptable 
for  IraQ  to  fuel  its  further  aggression 
by  plundering  and  exploiting  the  re- 
sources of  a  conquered  nation.  It  is  not 
acceptable  for  Iraq  to  ignore  inter- 
national law  and  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions. 

Last  year,  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait, 
I  supported  President  Bush's  initial  de- 
cisions to  deploy  United  States  forces 
to  the  gulf  to  block  further  aggression. 
to  Impose  economic  isolation  through 
an  embargo  on  trade  with  Iraq:  and  to 
take  those  steps  as  part  of  a  concerted, 
international  response  authorized  by 
the  United  Nations.  These  have  been 
among  the  most  important  and  effec- 
tive actions  the  United  States  has 
taken  in  world  affairs  in  recent  years. 
The  President  deserves  great  credit  for 
these  remarkable  achievements. 

Iraq  should  be.  must  be.  and  will  be 
contained  and  punished  .^nd  contain- 
ment and  punishment  is  being  accom- 
plished, through  the  deployment  of  our 
forces  and  the  e(  onomic  embargo. 

Our  p<jlicy  has  certainly  not  yet  been 
a  complete  success.  But  just  as  cer- 
tainly. It  has  enjoyed  substantial  suc- 
cess. Iraqi  aggression  has  been  blocked; 
the  hostages  have  been  released,  en- 
ergy markets  were  stabilized,  sanctions 
have  begun  to  hurt. 

Still,  after  5  months.  Iraq  haa  not 
left  Kuwait  That  objective  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  But  is  that  suffi- 
cient reason  to  change  our  policy  now 
and  go  to  war"* 

This  debate,  and  the  debates  that 
will  inevitably  follow,  will  again  test 
the  maturity  of  this  Nation's  politics  I 
pray  we  will  rise  to  the  occasion  The 
country,  the  troops,  the  world  deserve 
our  very  best. 


It  is  important  at  a  time  like  this  to 
consider  our  limits;  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  with  any  assurance  real- 
ly know  what  will  hapt)en.  what  the 
consequences  of  our  actions  will  be.  We 
are  rarely  as  smart  as  we  think  we  are 
And  however  smart  we  may  be.  it  is  es- 
sential not  to  confuse  our  smartness 
with  wl.sdom 

So.   let  us  be  mindful  of  our  limits 
This  is  not  the  time  for  pridefulness.  or 
willfulness,    or    self-righteousness,    or 
false  certainty 

We  are  dealing  with  the  most  pro- 
found moral  decision  a  legislature  or  a 
govermnent  can  have  to  make.  Shall 
we  go  to  war.  and  so  knowingly  embark 
on  a  path  that  we  must  assume  will 
mean  death  to  thousands  of  our  troops. 
of  those  of  our  allies,  and  of  those  Iraqi 
people  with  whom  the  President  right- 
ly observes  we  have  no  quarrel? 

With  many,  many  lives  in  the  bal- 
ance, there  should  be  a  high  degree  of 
moral  certainty  about  the  Tightness  of 
our  actions  with  answers  to  at  least 
the  following  questions 

Are  our  Nation's  objectives  so  vital 
and  valued  that  they  justify  the  use  of 
deadly  force  on  a  broad  scale  and  the 
deaths  that  will  surely  follow"'  In  this 
case.  I  believe  the  objective  of  turning 
back  Iraqi  aggression,  and  so  deterring 
future  aggression,  may  well  meet  this 
test.  As  I  stated.  I  also  believe  much  of 
this  objective  has  already  been  at- 
tained. 

But  we  must  answer  a  second  ques- 
tion, too.  Have  we  exhausted  all  rea 
sonable  alternatives  to  war.  such  that 
war  and  loss  of  life  cannot  be  avoided, 
or,  if  avoided  now.  are  likely  to  be 
more  costly  later?  It  is  here  the  evi- 
dence is  sorely  lacking. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
not  now  so  clear  that  they  can  inform 
a  decent  and  civilized  judgment  to  go 
to  war. 

Am  I  certain  that  my  position  is  ab- 
solutely correcf  No  No  one  could  be 
No  one  knows  what  will  happen.  But 
when  not  certain.  I  prefer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  actions  which  stop  short  of  the 
horrific  irreversibility  of  war. 

In  announcing  his  response  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  the  President  stated 
that  "The  mission  of  our  troops  is 
wholly  defensive  *  *  *.  They  will  not 
initiate  hostilities."  Right  after  the 
November  election,  the  President 
changed  his  policy  and  deployed  forces 
sufficient  for  an  offensive  mission,  and 
he  now  indicates  In  every  way  that  he 
is  determined  to  use  those  forces  after 
January  15  if  Iraq  fails  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait. 

Having  changed  his  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent now  asks  Congress  to  fall  In  line 
behind  the  new  policy— without  serious 
qualification,  restriction,  or  modifica- 
tion. 

Those  of  us  who  decline  to  endorse 
the  Presidents  request  for  authority  to 
use  force  will  be  accused  of  undermin- 
ing him  and  our  Nation's  credibility. 


That  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  a  vote 
against  his  request,  and  that  pains  me 
greatly.  But  this  exercise  in  democracy 
adds  much  more  to  our  credibility  than 
this  vote  can  subtract 

I  was  once  an  officer  of  marines,  and 
so  I  am  always  a  marine  And  proud  of 
it.  When  my  Peresident  issues  a  call  to 
duty,  when  he  makes  an  appeal  for  sup- 
port, my  first  instinct,  my  first  reflex 
is  to  salute. 

However,  my  constituents  have  elect- 
ed me  to  represent  them,  and  the  Con- 
stitution requires  me  to  fulfill  a  na- 
tional responsibility  as  a  Member  of  a 
coequal  branch  of  this  Government. 
The  branch  charged  with  the  power  to 
declare  whether  to  take  this  Nation 
into  war  These  supervening  respon- 
sibilities make  it  impossible  for  this 
marine  to  support  this  President's  re- 
quest this  time. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  presume  to  set  out  on  a 
course  that  almost  certainly  impli- 
cated the  eventual  massive  use  of  mili- 
tary force,  do  so  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  informed  agreement  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  later  be  heard  to  complain 
when  Congress  has  to  confront  its  own 
responsibility  As  I've  said  before,  the 
President  may  possess  the  power  to 
take  this  country  into  war  without 
congressional  assent,  but  under  our 
Constitution  he  does  not  have  the  right 
to  do  so  That  right  is  expressly  re- 
served to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Congress. 

There  is  good  reason  why  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  organized  our  Government 
this  way  The  decision  to  go  to  war  is 
the  gravest  decision  that  a  Govern- 
ment can  make,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  such  a  decision  be  made  with  the 
broadest  possible  support,  and  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  options 
and  all  the  ramifications. 

So.  the  decision  is  properly  one  to  be 
made  by  this  body 

For  my  part,  as  a  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam. I  have  been  mindful  in  recent 
weeks  and  months  of  the  horrors  of 
war.  And  while  I  might  say  "Yes"  to 
war  against  Iraq  at  some  point.  I  will 
not  at  this  point.  War  now  is  not  nec- 
essary. The  President's  original  pol- 
icy—of containment,  punishment,  and 
diplomacy- can  still  work 

The  decision  to  change  that  policy 
and  initiate  the  use  of  force— with 
many  thousands  likely  to  be  killed, 
and  tens  of  thousands  wounded  and 
maimed  -should  be  made  as  a  last  re- 
sort only. 

Before  we  take  that  step,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  say.  to  the  mother  who 
might  lose  a  son.  to  the  husband  who 
might  lose  a  wife,  to  the  neighbor  who 
might  lose  a  friend:  We  tried  every- 
thing else  that  had  a  realistic  chance 
of  working  t)efore  we  chose  war. 

And  we  have  some  time  The  Imme- 
diate objective  of  containing  Iraq's  ag- 
gression has  been  accomplished  The 
longer  term  objective  of  forcing  Iraq 


out  of  Kuwait  can  still  be  accom- 
plished. Let  us  employ  what  President 
Elsenhower  called  the  courage  of  pa- 
tience. 

The  fact  is  sanctions  are  working, 
and  working  better  than  any  sanctions 
in  modem  history.  The  administration 
has  testified  that  the  embargo  is  more 
than  90  percent  effective.  There  is  leak- 
age, and  some  newly  Imported 
consumer  goods  can  be  obtained  in 
Iraq.  But  the  first  purpose  of  the  block- 
ade was  always  to  cut  off  Iraq's  exports 
of  the  one  product  on  which  its  econ- 
omy depends — oil— and  that  part  of  the 
blockade  has  been  effective.  Most  ex- 
perts say  the  embargo  has  also  been  ex- 
tremely effective  against  major  war 
materiel. 

These  sanctions  are  unprecedented  in 
their  success,  extraordinary  in  the 
International  backing  they  enjoy,  and 
more  massive  in  scope  than  any  adopt- 
ed in  peacetime  against  any  nation. 
And  they  are  inflicting  painful  costs  on 
the  Iraqi  economy— and.  Increasingly, 
on  the  Iraqi  military. 

A  respected  group  of  former  U.S. 
military  chiefs.  Reagan  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, and  diplomats  has  testified  that 
continued  economic  sanctions  could 
achieve  our  goals  in  the  region.  In 
hearings  last  month,  two  former  Chair- 
men of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— Gen 
David  C.  Jones  and  Adm.  William  J. 
Crowe — two  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense— James  R.  Schlesinger  and  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara— former  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  Zblgniew  Brzezlnski. 
former  National  Security  Agency  Di- 
rector William  Odom.  and  the  current 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  Wil- 
liam Webster  advised  that  economic 
sanctions  can  be  expected  to  have  a  se- 
rious effect  on  Iraqi  military  and  eco- 
nomic capabilities  within  3  to  6 
months. 

All  but  Judge  Webster — and  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger- 
counseled  for  patience  and  continued 
reliance  on  sanctions,  and  against  pre- 
mature military  action.  I  agree  with 
this  patient  but  strong  approach.  It  of- 
fers good  prospects  for  success  in  Ku- 
wait with  perhaps  the  least  collateral 
damage  to  our  allies  in  the  region  and 
in  our  standing  with  Arab  populations. 
Further,  if  military  force  proved  nec- 
essary at  some  future  point,  our  own 
forces  would  face  an  Iraqi  army  signifi- 
cantly weakened  by  the  embargo. 
Without  foreign-supplied  maintenance, 
equipment,  and  spare  ijarts.  as  much  as 
one-third  of  Iraq's  war-fighting  capa- 
bility could  be  compromised  by  mid- 
summer. 

Given  this.  It  is  extremely  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Bush  administration  has 
shifted  Its  focus  away  from  sanctions. 
Immediately  after  the  Iraqi  Invasion, 
administration  officials  worked  hard  to 
convince  Congress  and  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  value  of  sanctions.  Since 
then,  however,  the  administration  has 
repeatedly  cast  doubts  on  their  worth 


and  called  into  question  the  reliability 
of  allies  in  respecting  them. 

The  President  did  a  masterful  job  of 
constructing  the  sanctions  policy.  I  do 
not  understand  why  he  now  insists  on 
deprecating  it. 

If  the  administration  would  apply  it- 
self as  diligently  to  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  sanctions  as  It  has 
to  preparing  for  military  action,  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  the  sanctions 
could  be  made  even  more  effective.  One 
way  to  do  this  would  be  for  the  United 
States  to  return  to  the  United  Nations 
for  beefed  up  sanctions — perhaps  with  a 
carrot-and-stlck  proposal  directed  at 
the  border  nations — such  as  Jordan  and 
Iran— that  still  allow  some  goods  to 
leak  through  to  Iraq.  The  carrot,  to  in- 
duce them  to  uphold  strict  sanctions, 
would  be  some  additional  aid  to  shield 
their  own  economies  from  the  costs  of 
sanctions;  the  stick.  If  they  did  not. 
might  be  direct  interdiction  or  a  sec- 
ondary U.N.  embargo  against  them. 
These  are  possible  alternatives — and 
there  are  others — which  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

The  administration,  in  focusing  most 
of  its  efforts  on  prep)arlng  for  the  use  of 
force,  may  be  unduly  optimistic  about 
the  prospects  for  a  relatively  painless 
military  success.  Administration  offi- 
cials appear  to  believe  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  could  win  a  war  quickly,  while 
suffering  few  casualties.  Unfortu- 
nately, history  tells  us  that  both  lead- 
ers and  the  public  tend  to  underesti- 
mate the  costs  of  war  and  exaggerate 
how  quickly,  easily,  and  successfully 
one  can  be  concluded. 

If  war  breaks  out.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  optimistic  assumptions  prove 
accurate. 

But,  before  authorizing  war- particu- 
larly through  a  resolution  as  open- 
ended  as  the  one  the  President  has 
asked  for — we  should  make  clear  that 
we  are  prepared  to  see  the  fighting 
through  to  the  end.  even  if  the  end  Is  a 
long,  bloody  ways  off.  As  Admiral 
Crowe  testified.  "War  is  not  neat,  it's 
not  tidy,  and  once  you  resort  to  it,  it's 
uncertain  and  it's  a  mess."  No  one 
should  base  a  decision  to  go  to  war  on 
any  prediction  that  it  would  be  quick 
or  easy. 

Just  as  wars  tend  not  to  be  quick  and 
tidy  in  military  terms,  so  too  they 
rarely  have  simple  and  obvious  effects 
on  international  affairs  and  the  course 
of  history.  I  have  seen  little  evidence 
that  the  administration  has  thought 
through  the  possible  ramifications  of 
the  war  it  is  prepared  to  initiate.  Even 
assuming  we  win  a  war  quickly,  what 
are  the  immediate  and  longer  term 
consequences  for  both  the  national  and 
international  pwlltics  of  the  countries 
of  the  region?  Will  we  have,  in  the  end. 
served  our  other  goals  in  the  gulf:  im- 
proved conditions  for  our  moderate 
Arab  allies:  regional  stability:  and 
movement  toward  settling  longstand- 
ing conflicts  there? 
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Both  American  and  Middle  Elast  ex- 
perts warn  that  militarj'  action  against 
Iraq  would  very  likely  cause  political 
instability  for  our  closest  Arab  allies 
by  strengthening  extremist.  anti-West- 
ern forces,  many  of  them  religious. 
Will  we  have  created  a  generation  or 
two  of  virulent  hostility  toward  Ameri- 
cans and  American  interests  among 
most  Arab  and  Muslim  peoples?  Will 
nascent  democratic  movements  in  Jor- 
dan. Algeria.  Yemen,  and  Tunisia  be 
put  at  risk?  What  of  terrorism"'  As  Ad- 
miral Crowe  testified; 

Many  Arabs  would  deepiy  resent  a  cajn- 
palgn  that  would  necessarily  kill  iargre  num- 
bers of  their  Muslim  brothers  and  force  them 
to  choose  sides  between  Arab  nations  and  the 
West 

Even  if  we  win.  we  lose  ground  in  the  Arab 
world  and  generally  injure  our  ability  to  deal 
in  the  future  with  the  labyrinth  of  the  Mid- 
dle East, 

Paul  H.  Nitze.  special  ad^nser  on 
arms  control  to  President  Reagan,  also 
fears  the  consequences  of  a  successful 
war: 

Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan,  and  Ei^pt  could  be 
destabilized,  with  strong  internal  forces  ris- 
ing in  opposition,  enraged  by  their  govem- 
ments  collaboration  with  Americans  who 
had  killed  thousands  of  their  Arab  brothers. 
In  all  this  ferment.  U.S.  influence  could  be 
reduced  to  shoring  up  friendly  regimes,  if  we 
had  the  stomach  for  it  All  these  troubles 
would  be  exacerbated  if  Saddam  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  drawing  Israel  into  the  war 

Others  have  pointed  out  the  political 
damage  we  would  suffer  in  any  attempt 
to  establish  a  new  regime  in  Baghdad 
to  replace  Saddam  Hussein,  or  In  keep- 
ing a  long-term  peace-keeping  force  in 
place  in  either  Iraq  or  Kuwait — both 
possibilities  that  administration  offi- 
cials have  discussed. 

I  certainly  expect  that  keeping 
enough  forces  in  the  region  to  contain 
Iraq  while  sanctions  do  their  work  may 
also  cause  difficulties  for  some  of  our 
regional  allies.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  these  problems  are  likely  to  be  far 
less  harmful  than  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  war  and  of  pKDStwar  devel- 
opments. 

Last  September,  in  an  address  to 
Congress,  President  Bush  invoked  a  vi- 
sion of  a  world  free  of  terrorism  and  su- 
perjKiwer  competition,  where  countries 
would  work  together  as  partners  and 
resolve  conflicts  peacefully,  seeking  a 
more  just  and  secure  world.  This  was 
his  vision  of  a  new  world  order,  and  he 
called  the  gulf  crisis  a  test  of  whether 
the  United  States  and  other  nations 
would  succeed  in  making  this  vision  a 
reality. 

I  agree  with  President  Bush.  With 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  initiate  a  new 
world  order.  And  I  agree  that  in  the 
gulf  crisis  we  face  our  first  real  test  in 
creating  It. 

That  is  precisely  why  I  am  concerned 
about  a  U.S.  policy  that  would  use 
military  force  relatively  early  on  and 
not  as  a  last  resort.  1  would  hope  that 
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In  a  new  world  order,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets  and  the  United  Nations 
could  agree  to  resolve  conflicts  in  a 
way  that  doesn't  turn  too  qulclcly  to 
the  use  of  force.  Especially  where  prac- 
tical alternatives  exist,  as  they  do  in 
the  grulf  today 

I  believe  President  Bush  has  acconi- 
plished  tremendous  thinRs  in  uniting 
the  vast  majorities  of  both  the  Western 
and  Arab  worlds  in  opposing  the  Iraqi 
invasion  His  work  c^ould  bear  fruit  for 
decades  to  come.  We  must  be  tough 
with  Saddam  Hussein  But  if  we  really 
want  the  world  to  break  out  of  its  old 
behavior  patterns,  we  ought  to  start 
now.  with  our  own  policy,  and  apply  it 
proudly,  passionately,  pt^rsuasively  to 
this  crisis  in  the  gulf 

In  the  search  for  any  alternative  to  a 
premature  resort  to  war.  we  must  also 
be  on  guard  against  embracing  a  false 
peace.  Saddam  Hussein  does  pose  a  real 
and  substantial  threat  to  regional  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East,  to  inter- 
national economic  stability  and  so  to 
extremely  Important  interests  of  the 
United  States.  He  Is  going  to  have  to 
be  dealt  with. 

My  advocacy  of  patience  and  deter- 
mination in  behalf  of  sanctions  and 
economic  and  political  pressure  should 
not  be  misunderstood  I  believe  many 
of  us  who  support  the  Hamilton  Gep>- 
hardt  resolution  would  stress  that  our 
patience,  too.  is  limited;  that  we  are  in 
earnest  In  saying  the  use  of  force  may 
be  justified  later.  It  is.  rather,  a  matter 
of  being  smart  about  our  timing,  and 
not  letting  arbitrarily  determined 
deadlines  preempt  our  best  Judgment 

What  should  be  made  of  Wednesday  s 
sorry  conduct  by  Foreign  Minister  Aziz 
and  of  the  inflammatory  words  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein''  Their  behavior  was  again 
outrageous  But  let  us  not  let  them 
manipulate  us  into  making  a  decision 
based  too  much  on  our  emotions  and 
too  little  on  our  hard  assessment  of 
what's  ultimately  in  our  own  interests. 
We  cannot  let  the  idiocy  of  the  other 
side  provoke  us. 

We  are  now  urged  to  unite  We  are 
told  that  we  owe  that  to  the  troops  in 
the  field.  But  what  we  owe  the  troops 
In  the  field  is  not  some  unexaminnd 
unity  behind  an  unwise  policy  What 
we  owe  the  troops,  what  we  owe  the 
country.  Is  our  very  best  judgment- 
about  what  truly  is  in  our  national  in- 
terest. 

I  have  read  and  listened  and  thought 
about  this  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I 
do  not  conclude  that  war  this  winter  is 
zigrht  for  America. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs   UrnEY] 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vote  I  will  cast  today  will 
be  the  most  important  and  most  dif- 
ficult that  I  will  face  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  It  will  affect  every  facet  of 


our    lives    in    the    months    and    years 
ahead 

Last  weekend,  as  I  struggled  with 
this  difficult  decision.  I  met  with  con- 
stituents for  over  10  hours  in  five  com- 
munity meetings  in  my  district.  Those 
present  were  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple I  serve  and  of  our  Nation  at  large 
They  were  old  and  young.  They  were 
black,  white.  Hispanit.  and  Asian 
They  were  Protestants.  Jews,  and 
Catholics.  They  were  rich  and  poor: 
Democrat,  Republican,  and  Independ- 
ent 

All  of  them  were  deeply  concerned 
about  the  course  our  Nation  will  be 
taking  in  the  days  ahead.  Some  argued 
strongly  that  we  should  go  forward 
with  war.  The  overwhelming  majority, 
with  equal  passion,  pleaded  that  we 
give  more  time  for  peaceful  solutions 
to  work.  All.  however,  were  troubled, 
as  I  am  troubled,  with  the  situation  we 
confront  and  the  choices  we  face. 

At  the  end  of  each  of  those  meetings, 
most  people  came  to  me  and.  having 
expressed  their  personal  views,  said 
that  the  most  lmp<)rtant  thing  was  for 
me  to  vote  my  conscience,  to  do  what 
I  felt  was  right  for  our  Nation.  That  is 
precisely  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Let  me  first  make  clear  that  I  have 
supported  the  President  time  and  time 
again  as  he  has  pursued  a  very  strong 
course  of  action  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's naked  aggression  against  Kuwait 
and  his  blatant  disregard  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  which  are 
fundamental  to  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

On  August  2.  when  Iraq  invaded  Ku- 
wait. I  strongly  supported  legislation 
authorizing  the  President  to  impose 
strong  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq  And  his  policy  has  been  working 
Iraq  is  suffering.  Its  gross  national 
product  has  been  cut  in  half  It  has  no 
access  to  spare  parts  for  its  military 
Food  shortages  are  growing.  And  this 
progress  is  after  only  5  months  when 
administration  officials  told  us  that 
they  would  take  1  year  to  18  months  to 
work. 

On  August  7.  when  the  President  sent 
troops  to  the  region  to  protect  Saudi 
Arabia  against  Iraqi  aggression.  I  sup- 
ported his  decision.  I  reiterated  that 
support  on  October  1  in  voting  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  668  stating  the 
strong  support  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  President's  policy 
in  the  gulf  And  his  policy  has  worked 
in  preventing  further  aggression. 

As  the  President  pursued  tough 
stands  with  regard  to  the  thousands  of 
American  hostages  trapped  in  Iraq,  I 
supported  him.  And  his  policy  worked 

As  the  President  has  worked  to  main- 
tain an  international  consensus.  I  sup- 
ported him  And  his  policy  has  been 
working 

As  the  President  has  stood  firm 
against  linkage  between  Iraqi  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  and  other  issues  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  have  supported  him 


vigorously.  And  his  policy  has  held  in 
spite  of  Saddam  Hussein's  blatant  at- 
tempts to  the  contrary. 

The  question  before  us  now  is  not 
whether  we  support  the  goals  of  our 
President.  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait  and 
must  no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  our  in- 
terests or  those  of  our  allies.  Saddam 
Hussein  must  not  be  allowed  to  under- 
mine the  movement  toward  peace  en- 
veloping much  of  the  world.  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  these  goals  and 
have  repeatedly  taken  affirmative  ac- 
tions in  support  of  those  goals.  But 
there  are  serious  questions  which  must 
be  answered  before  we  take  aggressive 
military  action. 

Our  soldiers  are  presently  stationed 
in  the  heartland  of  the  Moslem  world. 
Never  in  the  history  of  Islam  has  such 
a  massive  non-Moslem  force  been  so 
close  to  the  most  sacred  shrines  of 
Islam.  There  may  be  many  differences 
between  the  Arab  nations  of  the  Middle 
Elast,  but  whatever  their  conflicts,  they 
are.  first  and  foremost,  all  part  of  "Dar 
Al-Islam,  "  the  world,  the  home  of 
Islam  Saddam  Hussein  has  visions  of 
becoming  the  modern  Salach  a-Dln.  the 
great  Arab  Moslem  conqueror;  how- 
ever, he  is  not  alone  in  his  belief  that 
this  is  an  age  of  the  resurgence  of 
Islam.  From  that  per8p>ective.  we  have 
no  Arab  allies  who  share  our  interest 
in  protecting  the  stability  of  the  West- 
ern World.  Their  priority  is  and  will  al- 
ways be  an  Islamic  world 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that 
the  Arab  nations  do  not  daily  concern 
themselves  over  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  The  best  we  can  claim  is 
that  we  presently  share  an  enemy.  But 
to  think  that  this  alliance  unites  the 
world  in  jjeace  and  in  support  of  our 
vital  interests,  or  that  these  are  true 
allies  in  the  long  run.  is  a  delusion.  We 
should  not  forget  that  Iraq  was  one  of 
those  allies  only  months  ago.  If  we  un- 
derstood so  little  about  the  realities  of 
the  Middle  East  to  not  suspect  that  we, 
the  United  States,  helped  create  Iraq's 
power,  I  am  concerned  that  we  have 
not  effectively  thought  through  the 
implications  of  an  Iraqi  defeat. 

On  Iraq's  border  is  Syria,  now  allied 
with  us  against  Saddam  Hussein.  This 
is  the  same  nation  which  has  nurtured 
terrorist,s  who  have  been  responsible 
for  acts  of  horror  against  innocent 
.Americans  and  others  It  is  the  same 
nation  that  presently  occupies  70  per- 
cent of  Lebanon.  Its  president  oversaw 
the  massacre  of  30,000  of  his  citizens 
and  initiated  war  against  Israel.  Presi- 
dent Assad  was  also  a  committed  ally 
of  Iran  while  American  citizens  were 
held  hostage  by  its  imams.  The  col- 
lapse of  Iraq  could  well  create  a  new 
and  potentially  more  lethal  enemy,  one 
which  has  proven  its  willingness  to 
fight  against  us  and  which  sits  on  the 
border  of  our  most  valued  ally  In  the 
region,  Israel  There  is  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  Assad  has  abandoned  his 
hopes   for  a  greater  Syria.   Assad,   no 


less  than  Hussein,  sees  himself  as  a  po- 
tential savior  of  Dar  al-Islam.  the 
world  of  Islam,  over  the  Infidel  forces 
of  those  whom  he  believes  are  out  to 
attack  the  Moslem  Arab  world. 

Have  we  assessed  how  the  map  of  the 
Middle  East  will  look  after  our  mili- 
tary victory  over  Saddam  Hussein?  I 
have  not  yet  heard  what  strategies 
have  been  developed  and  what  plans 
prepared  to  address  the  trans- 
formations which  will  result  even  from 
a  swift  American  victory.  In  fact,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  direct  question  earlier  this 
month.  Secretary  of  State  Baker  indi- 
cated that  our  Government  would  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  difficulty 
with  which  Arabs  and  Moslems  would 
view  news  reports  and  graphic  coverage 
of  American  planes  and  missiles  killing 
other  Arab  Moslems  in  Iraq.  Though 
Saddam  may  be  a  bully  to  us,  he  is  still 
a  brother  to  Arabs.  Will  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  our  alliances  and 
good  faith,  become  the  great  Satan  for 
those  who  do  not  see  our  military  ac- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  fine  distinc- 
tions of  intra-Arab  politics  but  only 
see  American  soldiers  on  Moslem  terri- 
tory'' Will  the  deaths  of  thousands  of 
Iraqis  taint  not  only  us.  but  also  Arab 
leaders  who  support  our  country''  Will 
the  result  be  the  downfall  of  moderate 
Arab  leaders,  such  as  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Mubarak,  with  whom  we  have 
worked  in  recent  years? 

We  must  ensure  that  the  government 
and  the  policies  of  Saddam  Hussein  are 
thwarted.  I  am  committed  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  military  infrastructure 
of  Iraq  It  may  ultimately  be  necessary 
that  the  United  States  enter  the  quick- 
sand of  war  on  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
But  in  doing  so  we  must  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  place  is  also  the  heart  of 
a  culture  and  civilization  which  does 
not  share  our  world  view.  We  are,  for 
all  Arab  Moslems,  Dar-al-Harb,  the 
world  of  evil  and  warfare.  Our  hostages 
are  still  held  in  Lebanon,  and  we  are 
called  Satan  by  man.y.  Saddam  Hussein 
has  been  cheered  not  only  by  Iraqis, 
but  also  by  many  citizens  of  Arab  na- 
tions throughout  the  Middle  East. 

I  recognize  that  war  is  chaos,  that 
predictions  are  impossible.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect our  President  to  promise  us  no 
casualties  and  no  cost.  But  I  cannot 
vote  to  commit  young  American  men 
and  women  and  a  significant  portion  of 
our  economic  capacity  and  strength  to 
a  pwlicy  formulated  myoplcally,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  full  con- 
text of  conflict.  The  administration 
has  not  articulated  a  cogent  policy  on 
our  policy  upon  victory  nor  how  the 
long-term  strategic  and  economic  in- 
terest of  our  country  will  be  protected. 
Therefore,  for  the  moment,  a  forceful 
patience  is  our  best  policy:  continued 
pressure,  continued  blockade,  and  a 
strengthening  of  our  military  capacity. 

This  policy  is  most  likely  to  main- 
tain the  International  coalition  against 


Iraq.  In  addition  to  the  risk  of  losing 
Arab  members  of  the  coalition  if  Unit- 
ed States  forces  are  attacking  their 
Arab  brothers  in  Iraq,  others  in  the  co- 
alition have  made  no  secret  of  their 
feelings  that  diplomatic  options  and 
the  pressures  of  sanctions  have  not 
been  exhausted. 

However,  452,000  American  troops  are 
committed  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Two 
out  of  every  three  troops  facing  down 
Iraqi  forces  are  American.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  blood  which  will  be 
shed  if  we  enter  a  war  will  be,  in  large 
measure,  American  blood.  In  Korea, 
where  there  was  a  similar  multilateral 
force,  90  percent  of  the  casualties  were 
American.  The  same  result  is  highly 
likely  in  the  gulf. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  vote  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  our  President  at 
a  time  such  as  this:  however.  I  have  a 
responsibility  under  our  Constitution 
to  make  the  best  Judgment  that  I  can. 
It  is  a  difficult  judgment  to  make:  in- 
deed, many  of  the  arguments  made  in 
behalf  of  authorizing  the  use  of  force 
are  very  persuasive.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  very  real  possibility 
still  exists  that,  given  a  reasonable 
time  to  work,  the  international  sanc- 
tions can  achieve  our  objectives.  I  do 
not  rule  out  force,  but  to  choose  war 
now  and  abandon  diplomacy  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  would  be  premature. 

As  I  prepare  to  vote.  I  must  ask  my- 
self, as  the  mother  of  three  grown  chil- 
dren, could  I  accept  their  deaths  in  bat- 
tle, with  the  Justification  which  has 
been  made  at  this  point.  As  a  Member 
of  this  Congress.  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  consider  the  lives  of  the  American 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  gulf  as 
if  they  were  my  own  children.  To  use 
any  other  standard  would  be  unthink- 
able. For  now,  my  answer  to  those 
questions  is  no. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4''2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roemer]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  tremendous  sense  of  responsibility 
and  a  hopeful  vision  toward  the  future 
that  I  cast  a  vote  in  my  first  week  In 
Congress  that  may  determine  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  goes  to  war.  I 
find  myself  wondering  whether  any 
freshman  class  in  Congress  has  been 
faced  with  such  a  profound  and  dif- 
ficult decision  so  early  in  their  careers. 

If  there  is  an  agreement  on  the  issues 
which  we  face  in  making  this  difficult 
decision,  it  is  that  we  are  united  in  our 
bitter  condemnation  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  in  our  enthusiastic  and  com- 
plete support  behind  our  courageous 
men  and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
That  cannot  be  contended. 

But  this  vote,  this  historic  vote  is 
about  our  highest  responsibility  as 
citizens  and  as  a  Congress.  We  have 
made  mistakes  in  the  past  by  not  com- 
mitting the  people  of  this  country,  by 
not  committing  Congress  before  com- 
mitting the  troops.   It  should  be  the 
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people  represented  by  the  Congress  who 
ultimately  declare  wsir. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
for  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution, 
and  I  applaud  in  particular  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton] 
who  exhibits  as  much  knowledge,  in- 
sight and  experience  in  the  Middle  Eaat 
as  any  Member  who  has  served  this 
most  august  body. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution  are  threefold: 
democracy,  deadlines  and  dreams.  De- 
mocracy because  just  1  week  ago  I  took 
the  oath  to  defend  that  Constitution. 
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I  raised  my  hand  and  pledged  alle- 
giance to  that  Constitution,  and  for  16 
months  in  a  campaign  against  an  in- 
cumbent. I  told  my  constituents  that  I 
would  make  the  tough  decision  even  if 
I  disappointed  some  constituents,  and 
in  voting  on  this  particular  issue  and 
resolution.  I  will  not  vote  to  abdicate 
the  decision  to  declare  wair  to  a  U.N. 
resolution.  Congress  should  shoulder 
this  responsibility,  not  forfeit  it. 

We  should  not  allow  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  is  not  bearing  its  burden 
financially  nor  militarily,  to  tell  the 
United  States  and  the  people  what  to 
do. 

Second  deadlines.  January  15  is  an 
arbitrary  date,  and  the  administration 
has  not  made  compelling  cases  for  the 
U.S.  national  interest  being  at  stake. 
They  have  not  explained  what  would 
happen  in  Iraq  if  we  won  a  military  vic- 
tory in  Iraq.  They  have  not  carefully 
articulated  if  Saddam  Hussein.  Kuwait, 
or  chemical  or  biological  weapons  are 
our  military  objectives. 

Lastly,  dreams.  If  I  come  here  to  this 
body  as  being  one  of  the  youngest 
Members  to  serve  this  body.  I  hope.  I 
strive  for  idealism  and  principle.  I 
come  here  with  hope  in  my  heart.  I 
come  here  with  prayers  in  my  thoughts 
and  a  belief  in  the  magnificence  of 
America. 

We  have  shown  that  we  can  lead  the 
world  by  our  proven  success  as  a  super- 
jKDwer  to  enforce  peace  In  Saudi  Arabia 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  Let  us  still 
hold  out  that  hope  that  we  can  pursue 
peace  with  a  bit  more  patience,  pur- 
pose, and  persistence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  tremendous  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  tiopeful  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture ttiat  I  cast  a  vote  today,  in  my  first  week 
in  the  Congress,  that  may  well  determine 
whetfier  or  not  the  United  States  goes  to  war 
I  find  myself  wondering  wtiether  any  freshman 
class  of  Members  has  been  faced  with  a  deci- 
sion so  profourxJ  at  such  an  earty  stage  in 
their  congressional  careers.  It  is  the  essence 
of  the  Harry  Truman  adage,  "The  buck  stops 
here." 

This  debate  fulfills  one  of  the  highest  re- 
sponsibilltes  of  this  body.  No  President  must 
be  allowed  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to  a  grourKl 
war  overseas  without  the  approval  of  the  Corv 
gress.  Clearly,  we  have  both  a  constitutional 
arxj  moral  responsibilrty  to  be  heard  on  the 
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question  of  whether  or  not  to  use  military  force 
in  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  US  military  presence  m  the  Middle 
East  IS  not  )ust  about  oil  Saddam  Hussein 
dearly  must  not  be  allowed  to  Wackmail  the 
wofW  ecorxjmy.  txit  neither  must  he  be  al- 
lowed to  solve  his  country's  diplomatic  and 
terrrtonal  disputes  through  brutal  military  force 
More  than  just  ttie  protection  of  the  vast  oil  re- 
serves of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  is  at  stake— 
the  US.  presence  m  the  gulf  represents  an  in- 
tolerance for  Saddam  Husseins  brutal  tactics 

If  ttiere  IS  agreement  on  any  single  point 
arrxjng  the  various  participants  m  this  debate. 
It  is  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  ruthless  leader 
who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  achieve  his  selfish 
personal  goals  He  has  invaded  and  literally 
raped  a  nation  that  did  not  provoke  attack, 
and  the  United  States  must  not  allow  such  ag- 
gression against  our  allies  and  fnends  workl- 
wtde  to  go  unpunished  Saddam  Hussein 
stands  virtually  alone  m  his  aggression,  and 
he  and  his  army  must  leave  Kuwait  uncondi 
tionally 

Our  disagreements  today  center  on  the 
means  by  which  we  accomplish  this  goal — 
wtiether  we  authonze  the  President  to  act  now 
with  military  force  or  give  economic  sarx;tions 
and  the  diplomatic  process  more  time  to  re- 
solve this  cnsis  peacefully  it  is  not  a  decision 
that  I  take  lightly,  since  i  personally  believe 
that  It  IS  important  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
tyrants  such  as  Saddam  that  their  egregious 
acts  will  not  go  unpunished  It  is  therefore  my 
view  thiat  we  must  retain  a  military  option  it  our 
international  commitment  to  renxive  Saddam 
from  Kuwait  is  to  remain  creditile 

The  situation  as  I  see  it  today  calls  (or  care- 
ful moderation  We  are  at  an  extremely  sen 
sitive  stage  m  this  crisis  A  decision  to  imme- 
diately serxj  U  S  troops  into  war  touches  fam- 
ilies not  )ust  throughout  ttie  State  of  Indiana 
and  Its  Third  Congressional  District,  but  ripples 
throughout  this  country  arxj  aaoss  the  sfxjres 
to  our  allied  nations  as  well  The  United  Stales 
has  expended  considerable  energy  in  trying  to 
reach  a  solution  through  diplonwtic  means 
The  President's  policy  of  economic  sanctions 
fias  received  an  unprecedented  degree  ol 
support  from  {he  international  community,  and 
rt  has  significantty  affected  Iraq's  military  and 
civilian  irKlustnal  base  Sanctions  twve  cur 
tailed  ttie  Iraqis  ability  to  gain  spare  parts  tor 
ttie  nrnlrtary  nrechine  Sanctions  t\ave  cut  t>ack 
on  ttie  economic  performance,  the  foreign  cur- 
rency, ttie  exports  and  imports,  and  ttie  stanch 
ard  of  living  tor  Iraq's  citizens  Ttie  failure  to 
establish  a  meaningful  direct  diatoq  with  Iraq 
in  Geneva  on  Wednesday  was  a  major  dis- 
appointment, but  it  is  not  ttie  end  ol  the  road 

There  are  numerous  questions  to  consider 
tor  U  S  policy  beyond  ttie  rnost  dramatic  and 
otwKXJS  one  of  a  U  S  ground  war  in  ttie  gulf 
region  entailing  a  loss  of  American  lives 
These  questions  are  unsettling  as  we  con- 
template ttie  future  ot  ttie  security  regime  in 
ttie  Middle  East  If  we  militanly  remove  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  what  type  ot  government  will 
lc)lk>w  him"?  If  we  ctioose  to  invade,  tiow  long 
will  the  international  coalition  ttial  we  tiave  ral- 
lied against  Saddam  hold  up^  Some  argue 
ttiat  the  condition  coukt  crumble  through  sus- 
tained sanctions  How  tong  would  it  hold  to- 
gether after  the  missiles  are  fired?  While  these 


are  important  questions,  ttiere  are  two  issues 
in  my  view  that  are  of  artical  importance 

The  first  IS  wtiether  or  not  ttie  President  can 
tie  auttiorized  to  initiate  a  war  solely  on  his 
own  Ttie  second  is  wtiether  we  utilize  a  UN 
resolution  deadline  to  initiate  military  action 
now  or  give  sanctions  and  dip>lomatic  initia- 
tives more  time  to  work 

In  ttie  first  instance,  ttie  answer  is  obvious. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  ttie  Congress 
declare  war,  and  neittier  Congress  nor  ttie 
President  can  dodge  ttiat  responsibility  I 
voted  this  week  to  reassert  that  responsitnlity. 
and  in  so  doing  have  fulfilled  my  solemn  oath 
to  the  citizens  of  the  Third  District  of  Indiana 
and  the  United  States  to  "suppon  and  de- 
fend." and  to  "tiear  true  faith  and  allegiance' 
to  ttie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  I  will 
not  atxjicate  this  awesome  responsitnlity  at 
this  time  to  one  person  Congress  stiould  be 
involved  in  the  ongoing  process  ot  detiate  and 
deliberation,  at  least  tor  now 

On  the  second  question,  i  support  the  ap- 
proach embodied  m  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution.  Testimony  tiefore  the  relevant  over- 
sight committees  ot  the  Congress  has  indi- 
cated that  the  economic  sanctions  imposed 
against  Iraq  are  taking  their  toll  In  )ust  6 
months,  they  have  significantly  affected  the 
Iraqi  economy  The  international  coalition  lined 
up  against  Iraq  is  unprecedented  m  recent  his- 
tory To  spill  American  blood  into  the  sands  of 
Kuwait  when  we  have  not  exhausted  every 
possible  option  IS  a  foolhardy  and  unneces- 
sarily dangerous  course  at  this  time 

Hamilton-Gephardt  is  a  well  ttiought  out  and 
reasonable  course  if  preserves  a  military  op- 
tion (or  ttie  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
authorizes  the  continued  use  o(  military  force 
to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  and  protect  American 
military  personnel  It  does  not  rule  out  a  dec- 
laration ol  war  at  some  (uture  date,  which  may 
or  may  not  tie  necessary  to  oust  Saddam  from 
Kuwait 

Mr  Speaker,  the  diplomatic  process  may 
not  be  as  fast  as  we  would  like,  but  it  could 
save  precious  American  lives  To  go  to  war 
now  when  we  tiave  tried  only  6  hours  ot  diplo- 
macy woukj  be  premature  To  go  to  war  from 
a  request  (rom  the  U  N  resolution  rather  than 
the  U  S  Constitution  wouW  be  unfair  To  go  to 
war  now  because  an  arbitrary  deadline  has 
been  reactied  when  we  have  not  exhausted 
every  peaceful  means  at  our  disposal  is  un- 
wise Before  young  Americans  fall  in  battle, 
we  must  go  beyond  the  extra  mile  for  peace 

Mr  SMITH  uf  Florida  Mr  Spt-akcr.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  LaRocco). 

Mr  LaROCCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Is  a  great  nation,  a 
strong  nation.  The  strength  of  our 
country  is  evidenced  by  this  debate. 

Mr  Speaker,  9  days  ago  I  stood  in  the 
well  of  this— the  people's  House — and 
took  the  oath  as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress-  -  a  sacred  oath  to  defend  the 
Constitution. 

Now  I  speak  here  for  the  first  time  on 
the  issue  of  war  and  peace.  The  votes  I 
cast  will  perhaps  be  the  most  momen- 
tous of  my  House  career.  What  is  cer- 
tain 18  that  I  will  never  forget  the 
gravity  of  this  decision. 
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My  colleagues  have  spoken  elo- 
quently on  the  merits  of  the  Issue.  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  them  and  to 
my  ((mstiluents  who  have  conveyed 
iheir  heartfelt  concerns  After  careful 
I  onsideration  of  the  arguments.  I  must 
in  all  good  conscience  support  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution 

In  doing  so,  I  do  not  reject  the  Presi- 
dent Indeed,  the  President  and  I  share 
similar  goals.  We  both  want  Saddam 
Hussein  removed  from  Kuwait.  The 
F'resident's  strategy  of  sanctions  has 
alread.v  achieved  many  key  objectives 
in  this  critical  region.  The  hostages 
have  been  freed  Saudi  Arabia  s  borders 
have  been  protected  Iraq's  oil  exports 
have  Ijeen  halted.  Saddam's  aircraft 
and  artillery  suffer  from  lack  of  spare 
parts  And,  Iraq  has  been  appropriately 
choked  off  from  the  world  and  show- 
cased in  the  United  Nations  for  what  it 
is    an  aggressor  nation 

Why  have  these  goals  been  achieved. 
Because  the  President  has  carefully 
fiishioned  an  unprecedented  coalition 
to  enforce  sanctions  and  to  isolate  the 
illegal  and  immoral  acts  of  Saddam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  sanctions  strategy 
has  a  record  of  success— not  failure. 
This  sanctions  strategy  has  a  recent 
history  of  peace— not  war. 

The  resolution  I  support  neither  ties 
the  President's  hands  nor  closes  off  fu- 
ture military  options  Rather  it  calls 
for  patience  and  for  firm  resolve:  Sad- 
dam must  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  The 
goal  is  clear,  but  the  means  are  in  dis- 
pute. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution  because  it  best  fulfills  our 
common  goal  without  risking  massive 
casualties  and  misery  on  both  sides 
The  resolution  seeks  to  exhaust  all  dip- 
lomatic means  before  resorting  to  war 

As  the  sole  superpower  in  this  post- 
cold-war  period,  the  United  States 
must  add  to  our  massive  military  arse- 
nal the  weapons  of  patience  and  diplo- 
macy. As  a  veteran,  I  know  that  war  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  failed  diplo- 
macy 

Mr  Speaker,  it  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  war  is  the  last  chance  for 
peace.  This  is  not  a  new  world  order 
This  is  new  speak 

The  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  generous  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  permuting  him  wide  latitude  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  thus  far  Now,  I  be- 
lieve, he  IS  obligated  by  the  same  Con- 
stitution which  I  have  sworn  to  defend, 
to  seek  the  approval  of  Congress.  It  is 
this  constitutional  prerogative  which 
we  now  exercise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  end,  Saddam 
Hussein  will  lose.  We  are  united  in  that 
goal.  But  the  wise  course  is  not  to  rush 
into  battle  Rather,  let  us  be  strong  in 
our  resolve  and  press  our  advantages  to 
bring  this  chapter  of  history  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Sawyer]. 

Mr.  SAWTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  to  close  debate  at  this  stage  of  a 
long  and  difficult  crisis,  we  now  face  as 
a  nation,  and  in  a  larger  sense  as  a 
world,  an  defining  choice  and  the  op- 
portunity for  a  last  alternative  to  war. 
We  need  to  remind  ourselves,  our  al- 
lies, and  our  adversaries  that  all  Amer- 
ica stands  united  behind  a  common 
goal:  The  removal  of  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait  now  and  the  restoration  of  sta- 
bility to  this  pivotal  station  In  the  bal- 
ance of  world  security.  This  President 
and  the  Congress  alike  have  dem- 
onstrated consistent  support  for  this 
purpose. 

The  question  we  now  address  is  how 
to  achieve  our  aim  without  plunging 
the  world's  most  fragile  region  into  a 
horrible  war.  one  that  will  have  corro- 
sive effects  on  world  peace  and  the 
long-range  interests  of  this  Nation. 

We  offer  a  last  alternative  to  war.  We 
must  have  the  courage  of  patience  And 
we  must  have  the  resolve  needed  to 
reach  our  goal  and  to  recognize  that 
the  solution  may  not  be  simple  and  it 
may  not  be  direct.  This  involves  esca- 
lating a  militarily  enforced  embargo 
and  taking  every  multinational  meas- 
ure— to  insure  that  our  allies  honor  the 
policy  of  economic  sanctions  as  well, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  we  stand  unit- 
ed with  the  world  in  this  common  pur- 
pose. 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  is 
that  last  alternative  to  war.  But  it 
does  not  preclude  it.  The  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution  continues  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  use  force  to 
protect  American  forces  in  the  region 
and  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia.  It  also  ad- 
vocates that  this  Nation  explore  every 
available  and  remaining  diplomatic 
remedy 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  is 
the  last  alternative  to  war.  hut  it  does 
not  propose  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
force  in  the  future  to  achieve  our  goal. 
It  reinforces  it.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  we  have  decided  to  exhaust  re- 
maining alternatives  to  war  before  we 
commit  American  forces  to  battle. 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  that 
economic  or  any  other  sanctions  will 
work.  Today,  well-meaning  and  knowl- 
edgeable people  are  divided  on  this 
question.  Nor  does  anyone  know  with 
real  certainty  how  much  time  must 
pass  before  we  can  tell  whether  they 
have  worked  or  failed.  They  may  not 
work  at  all.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  go  to  war  today — or  to- 
morrow. 

We  owe  it  to  our  best  hopes  for  a  se- 
cure and  stable  future  to  assure  that  a 
militarily  enforced  embargo,  coupled 
with  the  imminent  and  continued 
threat  of  the  use  of  force,  has  had  the 
full  opportunity  to  force  a  diplomatic 
solution.  We  are  ready  to  fight  but  not 
while  it  is  still  possible  that  our  goal 


can  be  achieved  through  other  means. 
Not  while  there  is  a  last  alternative  to 
war. 

In  choosing  this  jxilicy.  we  must  be 
prepared  to  summon  extraordinary  de- 
termination and  patience  in  the  days 
or  weeks  before  us.  And  we  must  pre- 
pare the  Nation  to  act.  In  choosing  this 
policy  at  this  time,  we  do  not  offer  con- 
cession. We  do  not  offer  appeasement. 
This  is  an  act  of  final  determination.  If 
war  is  indeed  the  only  option  available 
to  us.  if  the  force  of  international  pres- 
sure and  reason  does  not  prevail,  and 
our  best  efforts  short  of  initiating 
armed  conflict  have  failed,  than  we 
must  be  prepared  to  use  the  full  force 
of  arms.  Until  then,  we  should  pursue 
this  last  alternative  to  war, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
lime  and  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  this  debate  this  evening. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker.  tonight  we  are  not  de- 
bating the  legality  of  Iraq's  aggression 
against  Kuwait.  All  of  us  in  this  body 
recognize  the  brutality  with  which  the 
forces  of  Saddam  Hussein  literally 
swallowed  its  tiny  neighbor.  Neither 
are  we  at  odds  with  the  conviction  that 
Iraq's  aggression  should  not.  cannot, 
and  will  not  stand.  Instead,  the  central 
focus  of  our  debate  today  is.  quite  sim- 
ply, whether  our  Nation  should  rush 
headlong  into  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
A  war  that  is.  at  best,  premature,  and 
at  its  worst,  tragically  unnecessary. 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  over  5 
months  ago.  the  President  brought  to- 
gether an  unprecedented  array  of  na- 
tions, all  united  in  condemning  Iraq's 
actions,  and  all  willing  and  prepared  to 
join  together  in  the  effort  to  isolate 
Iraq.  The  President's  policy  to  utilize 
our  military  might,  defensively,  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  against  Saudi  Arabia, 
has  succeeded.  And  his  effort  to  employ 
economic  sanctions  to  force  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  will  also 
prove  effective.  The  President  should 
stay  this  course. 

Instead,  we  deviate  from  this  path 
with  the  decision  to  shift  our  forces 
from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  pos- 
ture. I  have  profound  reservations  with 
our  apparent  willingness  to  endanger 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women — our  neighbors  and  our 
friends,  our  sons  and  our  daughters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  son  of  a  career 
military  officer  who  served  in  three 
wars.  I  do  not  shirk  the  responsibility 
of  the  decision  that  Congress  must 
make  as  to  whether  men  and  women 
should  be  sent  to  far-off  shores  to  fight, 
and  perhaps  to  die.  But  for  me  to  make 
this  fateful  decision  on  behalf  of  the 
families  of  others  requires  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  no  viable  op- 
tion remains.  That  all  diplomatic  ef- 
forts have  been  exhausted.  And  that  all 
means  of  pressure,  short  of  war,  have 
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been  thoroughly  explored  and  tried  to 
their  fullest.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not 
yet  reached  this  critical  point,  for  the 
sanctions  have  not  l>een  given  suffi- 
cient time  to  take  effect. 

When  the  President  outlined  the  eco- 
nomic isolation  of  Iraq  as  a  policy,  we 
all  knew  that  sanctions  could  not 
achieve  their  desired  objectives  over- 
night. We  knew  that  this  effort  would 
take  time,  patience,  and  continued 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
hold  together  the  coalition  united 
against  Iraq. 

And  the  President  must  be  given 
credit.  The  fact  is  that,  after  5  months, 
the  coalition  holds  together  and  sanc- 
tions are  working,  90  percent  of  all 
goods  coming  into  Iraq  have  been 
stopped  and.  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, not  one  drop  of  oil  is  flowing 
out  of  Iraq  or  occupied  Kuwait.  Be- 
cause of  sanctions,  Saddam  Hussein 
has  been  denied  the  profits  from  his 
brutal  occupation. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that  every  day 
of  the  embargo  is  another  day  without 
spare  parts  and  other  critical  materials 
to  supply  the  Iraqi  war  machine.  As 
the  sanctions  continue,  Iraq  becomes 
even  more  debilitated.  And  as  Iraq 
weakens,  we  are  further  strengthened. 

It  is  true  that,  over  time,  Saddam 
Hussein  may  become  more  desperate. 
his  rhetoric  more  shrill,  and  his  ac- 
tions more  unpredictable  But  we  can- 
not allow  this  brutal  despot  to  goad  us 
into  playing  his  game.  War  and  death 
are  the  methods  he  has  used  to  attempt 
to  expand  his  world.  But  a  world  united 
against  him— willing  to  meet  force 
with  force  if  necessary— but  deter- 
mined to  overturn  his  aggression 
through  peaceful  means,  can  dem- 
onstrate in  the  words  of  President 
Bush  that  a  new,  civilized  world  order 
really  is  at  hand. 

At  what  has  been  described  as  a  de- 
fining moment  in  world  history,  I  know 
that  there  are  those  who  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait.  But  I  say  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  act  hastily  out  of  frustra- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
that  the  cost  of  sanctions  is  measured 
in  dollars,  but  the  cost  of  war  is  meas- 
ured in  lives. 

D  0300 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Jefferson]. 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1941.  Hale  and  Lindy  Boggs.  my  prede- 
cessors in  office  from  Louisiana's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  came  to 
Washington,  DC.  under  clouds  threat- 
ening a  great  world  war— a  war  that 
eventually  came  to  pass. 

Now.  50  years  later,  it  is  more  than 
ironic  that  my  first  vote  in  Congress 
deals  with  the  very  real  threat  of  an- 
other great  international  conflict.  It  is 
a  threat  that  exposes  how  little  we 
have  learned  as  a  nation,  and  as  an 
international  community  about  resolv- 
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Ing  International  disputes  without 
milltaj-y  action. 

So  the  question  before  us  is  "Why  are 
we  here  debating  whether  to  go  to 
war''"  "Why  are  so  many  In  this  Cham- 
ber and  throughout  our  country  con- 
vinced 80  early  that  war  is  our  only  so- 
lution?" 

Yes,  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  ruthless, 
cruel  dictator,  bent  on  the  sort  of 
world  domination  that  threatens  our 
national  security- but  why  are  we  de- 
bating KoinK  to  war" 

Yes,  we  cannot  tolerate  Saddam  Hus- 
sein controlling,  perhaps,  40  percent  of 
the  proven  oil  reserves  of  the  world— 
but  why  are  we  debatini?  going  to  war? 

Yes.  we  must  be  concerned  about 
Saddam  Hussein  as  a  future  threat  of 
even  greater  proportion— but  why  are 
we  debating  going  to  war"' 

Are  we  convinced  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  there  are  no  other  ways  to 
deal  with  these  threats" 

Why  have  we  gotten  lost  on  the  road 
to  peace" 

In  my  Judgment,  the  events  that 
have  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  war 
today,  represent  a  study  in  opportuni- 
ties missed  and  miscalculations. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  brought  to  this 
point  because  of  the  administration's 
distorted  Idea  of  diplomacy 

Instead  of  negotiation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  pursued  a  policy  of  threats 
and  innuendo 

Instead  of  negotiation,  the  President 
has  moved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  sons  and  daughters,  and  brothers 
and  sisters  Into  positions  of  grave  dan- 
ger In  the  Persian  Gulf 

Instead  of  negotiation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  orchestrated,  through  the 
United  Nations,  an  artificial  and  arbi- 
trary deadline  of  January  15  for  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Instead  of  negotiation,  the  President 
has  pursued  a  poluy  of  brinkman.ship. 

Diplomacy  has  n(Jt  failed  it  hits  not 
been  given  a  real  chance  to  succeed  If 
we  go  to  war,  it  will  be  because  our 
brinkmanship,  rather  than  our  diplo- 
macy, failed  us 

Through  the  Solarz  resolution,  the 
President  seeks  one  more  card  to  con- 
tinue his  failed  policy — our  support  for 
the  policy  that  he  has  heretofore  car- 
ried out  without  our  consent. 

I  have  supported  most  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
this  point,  and  It  is  tempting  to  deal 
him  the  next  card  It  is  tempting  to 
stand  unified  with  the  President,  to 
give  him  a  vote  of  confidence  for  his 
policies  at  a  time  of  International  cri- 
sis. 

It  Is  tempting  to  shore  up  his  failed 
policies  with  our  support.  But  we  must 
not  further  his  high  stakes  game. 

We  cannot  treat  what  the  F'resident 
now  asks  us  for  as  a  means  toward 
peace,  a  means  of  merely  strengthening 
his  hand  with  Saddam  Hussein  to 
achieve  peace  What  he  asks  for  is  cal- 
culated only  to  make  war.  He  already 


has  in  place  what  is  needed  for  a  peace- 
ful expulsion  of  Saddam  Hussein  from 
Kuwait-  a  multi-national  force  united 
to  support  economic  sanctions 

I  do  not  view  the  Solarz  resolution  as 
a  declaration  of  war.  I  view  it  sis  a  con- 
gressional capitulation  over  to  the 
President  or  our  constitutional  prerog- 
ative to  declare  war.  Under  Solarz,  the 
President  gets  to  tAke  us  to  war  when- 
ever he  pleases.  The  Constitution  does 
not  contemplate  that  we  support  the 
President,  that  we  back  the  President 
in  war-making  at  the  e.xpense  of  our 
oaths  of  office  to  represent  the  people 
on  this  very  question. 

To  observe  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  make  war,  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference,  nor  a  mere  legal 
technicality.  Rather,  it  is  essential  to 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  described 
it  thus: 

The  provision  of  the  Constltullon  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tjited.  as  I  understand  It,  by  the  following 
reasons  Kings  had  always  been  Involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object  This,  our 
convention  understood,  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  frame  the  constitution  that  no 
man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this 
oppression  upon  us. 

The  contrary  view,  Lincoln  said; 

*  *  *  destroys  the  whole  matter  and  places 
our  President  where  kings  have  always 
stood 

Therefore,  I  cannot  support  the  So- 
larz resolution. 

The  price  of  war  will  be  terrible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  House  budget  office,  it 
will  cost  in  the  range  of  $60  billion  to 
wage  war  Who  among  us  is  willing  to 
vote  for  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it" 

And  the  cost  of  occupying,  policing, 
and  rebuilding  the  conquered  territory 
In  the  Middle  East  for  years  to  come 
would  be  staggering  And  what  finan- 
cial responsibilities  are  our  allies 
shouldering"  While  we  expect  to  spend 
an  estimated  $30  billion  on  Operation 
Desert  Shield  for  this  fiscal  year  (Oct. 
1.  1990  through  Sept.  30,  1991),  our  allies 
have  so  far  made  cash  contributions  as 
follows;  $760  million,  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia; $2.5  billion,  from  Kuwait;  $428  mil- 
lion—from Mideast  oil-dependent 
Japan;  $272  million  from  Mideast  oil- 
dependent  Germany,  $'250  million-  from 
United  Arab  Emirates;  and  $50  million, 
from  South  Korea. 

American  taxpayers  are  paying  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield,  and  they  will 
pay  for  any  war  that  breaks  out  as 
well,  if  our  recent  history  with  these 
allies  is  any  indication 

But,  what  of  the  ultimate  stakes  in 
the  war— the  lives  and  futures  of  our 
young  service  men  and  women.  How 
ran  we  begin  to  calculate  their  loss  to 
their  families  and  to  our  Nation?  Per- 
haps two-thirds  of  the  fighting  men 
and  women  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  a  gulf 
war  will  be  American.  Do  our  interests 
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there,  compare  to  those  of  our  allies, 
justify  our  risking  the  lives  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  in  such  great  dispropor- 
tion? I  think  not 

By  all  estimates,  we  stand  to  lose 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  soldiers,  a 
loss  which  IS  patently  intolerable 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution, 
at  least,  gives  us  and  the  international 
community  a  chance  for  peaceful  ex- 
pulsion of  Saddam  Hussein  from  Ku- 
wait, and  a  chance  for  future  stability 
In  the  region  without  a  sustained  mili- 
tary presence  From  testimonies  given 
before  the  committees  of  Congress  by 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  other  witnesses,  sanctions 
will  work  if  given  time  Reports  that 
have  been  many  times  repeated  on  this 
floor  suggest  that  the  GNP  of  Iraq  has 
already  been  cut  by  50  percent  due  to 
internationally  enforced  economic  em- 
bargoes. 

Hamilton-Gephardt  permits  military 
action  by  the  President  to: 

1.  Enforce  the  unendorsed  inter- 
national embargoes. 

2.  To  defend  American  soldiers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and 

3.  To  protect  Saudi  Arabia  from  Inva- 
sion by  Iraq. 

It  endorses  the  President's  present 
policy  by  calling  for  continued  enforce- 
ment of  economic  sanctions,  and  it 
calls  for  a  true  effort  at  a  negotiated 
settlement.  It  reserves  to  the  Congress, 
as  the  Constitution  requires,  the  au- 
thority to  make  a  declaration  of  war  in 
the  future,  if  deemed  necessary.  It 
strikes  the  right  balance  at  this  time. 

Talk  of  a  new  world  order  along  the 
lines  that  have  been  suggested  by  spon- 
sors of  other  resolutKjns  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  by  our  President  is  misplaced. 
The  new  world  order  that  I  wish  to  see 
our  Nation  embrace  is  not  merely  a 
world  order  free  of  Saddam  Hussein,  or 
of  dictators,  or  of  aggression. 

It  is  not  one  where  we  restore  mon- 
archs  to  their  thrones,  upon  the  blood 
of  our  soldiers-  thrones  that  are 
unapproachable  by  almost  all  of  their 
own  people  and  by  all  of  ours^- thrones 
set  above  democratic  principles  and 
human  rights  Rather,  the  world  order 
that  I  envision  for  our  Nation  and  that 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution 
gives  a  chance,  is  represented  by  the 
emerging  democracies  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, by  the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela 
and  other  political  prisoners  around 
the  world,  and  by  peaceful  resolution  of 
world  disputes. 

The  new  world  order  that  we  should 
be  seeking  is  one  where  democratic  te- 
nets are  embraced  and  autocratic  re- 
gimes felled  without  the  firing  of  a 
shot.  This  is  the  new  world  order  that 
our  Nation  must  stand  for  The  road  of 
economic  sanctions— the  highway  that 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  gives  us— per 
mits  us  this  chance.  The  path  toward 
war  down  which  the  Solarz  resolution 
leads  us  destroys  it. 
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Winston  Churchill,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  allied  victory,  hoped  for  this  world 
order  when  he  said  "The  victory  is  not 
the  end.  It  is  not  even  the  beginning  of 
the  end:  but.  it  is  perhaps,  the  end  of 
the  beginning." 

WhsLt  we  witnessed,  in  recent  months 
as  peace  broke  out  in  Eiastern  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  was 
widely  viewed  as  the  beginning  of  a 
truly  new  world  order  of  which  we  had 
only  seen  the  end.  Let  our  Nation  not 
be  the  one,  to  use  Churchill's  words,  to 
turn  what  has  truly  been  an  extraor- 
dinary end  of  the  beginning  of  world 
peace  around  our  globe  into  the  begin- 
ning of  a  world  without  peace. 

I  am  supporting  Hamilton-Gephardt, 
and  I  urge  each  Member  of  this  body  to 
do  likewise. 

[From  the  Times-Picayune,  Jan  9,  1991] 

Let  ARAB  Neighbors  Decide  P'ate  of 

Saddam 

(By  David  C  Trest) 

New  ORLEA.NS  —As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  I  seved  in 
Congress  (1973- 1980 1.  I  was  considered  a 
■hawk."  I  still  am:  I  believe  the  best  hope 
for  peace  lies  in  maintaining  superior  mili- 
tary power. 

This  power  enables  us  to  pursue  alter- 
natives to  war  because  our  enemy  knows  he 
will  be  defeated  if  the  alternative  is  not  ac- 
cepted. Such  Is  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Guif.  where  there  may  be  an  alternative  to 
war  that  will  achieve  our  purpose." 

Saddam  Hussein  says  his  claims  on  Kuwait 
are  founded  on  certain  historical  and  legal 
rights  Among  his  claims  Is  the  contention 
that  Iraq  has  rights  l«  various  oil  fields  that 
straddle  the  border  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait 
and  further  thai  Kuwait  has  unlawfully 
drained  oil  from  reservoirs  which  belong  to 
Iraq. 

Louisiana  and  the  United  States  have  also 
had  a  continuing  dispute  over  drainage  of  oil 
and  gas  reservoirs  on  or  near  the  dividing 
line  between  Louisiana  waters  and  the  fed- 
eral offshore  zone  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Without,  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of 
Iraq's  claims  the  United  States,  in  concert 
with  its  allies,  should  propose  an  inter- 
national tribunal  to  evaluate  and  adjudicate 
the  claims  of  Iraq  against  Kuwait  and  any 
counterclaims  of  Kuwait  against  Iraq,  In- 
cluding claims  for  reparations  All  parties, 
including  the  United  Nations,  will  be  bound 
by  the  result. 

Once  the  organization  of  the  tribunal  has 
been  agreed  upon,  Iraq  will  commence  with 
drawing  from  Kuwait  and  repositioning  from 
Kuwait  and  repositioning  its  troops  and 
equipment  in  an  non-threatening  configura- 
tion When  that  is  accomplished,  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies  will  withdraw. 

The  tribunal  would  be  established  by  the 
Arab  League  nations  or  by  a  group  of  .^rab 
nations  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

Would  Saddam  accept  such  a  proposaH 
Consider  what  enormous  pressure  would  be 
placed  on  him  to  accept.  He  will  have  his 
claims  adjudicated  and  his  fate  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  his  Arab  neighbors  He  has  repeat- 
edly said  that  this  is  an  Arab  issue  and 
should  be  settled  by  Arabs. 

Saddam  recognizes  he  is  in  a  no-win  situa- 
tion He  needs  to  save  face  in  any  peaceful 
solution  Why  not  let  him  save  a  little  face 
if  It  saves  thousands  of  American  lives" 

Does  this  amount  to  appeasement  of  a  pow- 
erful tyrant?  No,  the  tryant  will  have  been 
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to  withdraw  and  accept  the  rule  of 


forced 
law 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  Saddam's  claims 
will  be  approved  by  the  international  tribu- 
nal. Should  be  get  increased  oil  resources, 
that  will  have  minuscule  effect  on  the  world 
oil  situation. 

For  our  part,  if  we  have  learned  one  lession 
from  this,  it  must  be  that  we  need  to  in- 
crea.se  our  level  of  self-sufficiency.  Califor- 
nians  will  simply  have  to  go  along  with  drill- 
ing offshore,  as  we  have  m  Louisiana. 

Some  will  say  this  would  not  solve  the 
long-range  problem  which  will  be  posed  by 
Saddam  developing  a  nuclear  weapons  capa- 
bility He  may  develop  this  capability,  but 
that  is  also  true  of  numerous  other  nations, 
for  we  know  that  technology  cannot  be  for- 
ever contained. 

Are  we  to  threaten  military  action  every 
time  some  nation  achieves  nuclear  capabil- 
ity? No.  we  are  simply  going  tc5  have  to  find 
a  way  for  the  major  powers  to  be  so  formida- 
bly arrayed  against  such  activity  that  it  will 
not  be  seen  as  an  option  by  other  nations 
The  developments  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union  hold  promise  that  such  a 
world  alliance  can  be  achieved. 

Should  such  a  proposal  be  the  foundation 
of  a  peaceful  solution,  a  grateful  nation  will 
applaud  President  Bush  for  his  resoluteness 
and  courage  m  achieving  our  purpose  with- 
out having  one  American  killed  in  conflict. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Torres]. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
sure,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  debate 
It  is  a  debate  on  an  issue  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  Constitution  specifi- 
cally empowers  the  Congress  to  debate 
this  question.  The  debate  here  will 
transcend  into  the  future  and  well  into 
the  21st  century. 

As  a  youngster.  I  saw  a  distinguished 
American  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  ask  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  for  permission  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  tyranny  in  Europe  and  m 
the  Pacific. 

After  that  war,  I  served  in  the  Armed 
Services  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  President  Truman  ex- 
tended my  term  of  service  by  an  addi- 
tional year.  During  Vietnam,  I  stood 
by  as  a  witness  to  the  national  an- 
guish, the  peoples'  frustration,  and  the 
unintended  consequences  which  we 
continue  to  pay  for  today 

I  came  to  Congress  in  an  earlier  day, 
fully  prepared  that  I  would  probably 
have  to  cast  a  vote  in  a  war  between 
two  great  superpowers.  That  never  hap- 
pened and  the  cold  war  is  behind  us. 

With  the  dawning  of  a  new  age  in  the 
post-cold  war,  with  the  promise  of  a 
better  world,  I  find  it  incredulous  we 
are  now  engaged  in  a  momentous  vote 
that  could  usher  in  a  war  that  would 
pale  Vietnam.  Have  we  not  learned 
from  the  lessons  of  history"  Must  we 
once  again  give  to  the  President  a 
"blank  check"  to  carry  out  a  war 
under  doubtful  circumstances?  Is  this 
another  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution"  I  be- 
lieve it  is!  And  I  can  well  remember  the 
consequences  and  price   that   this  Na- 
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tion  has  had  to  pay  for  that  ill-con- 
ceived resolution. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  talents  of 
President  Bush— he  has  employed  his 
considerable  skills  to  ally  the  world 
against  Iraq— he  has  not  articulated  to 
my  satisfaction  why  an  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq  is  in  our  best  interest. 
Why  should  the  United  States  risk 
thousands  of  American  lives  and  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  protect  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Kuwait  in  order  to  provide 
Japan  and  Europe  with  cheap  oil" 

I  doubt  the  hostilities  will  be  over  in 
a  few  days.  I  doubt  that  American  cas- 
ualties can  be  minimized  while  Iraqi 
casualties  are  maximized.  I  doubt  we 
can  limit  destruction  to  Kuwait 

Assuming  we  win,  what  then?  What 
then"  Who  will  govern  Iraq"  Do  we 
militarily  install  a  puppet  govern- 
ment? How  long  will  that  last"  I  know 
for  a  certainty  the  Muslim  world  will 
not  support  our  puppet  regime  How 
long  will  we  have  to  maintain  a  sizable 
force  in  the  region  to  secure  that  win? 
How  long  will  our  Arab  friends  permit 
our  troops  to  remain" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  in  a  debate  such  as  this  one  which 
stirs  such  emotions  and  passions 
among  Members  of  this  body,  that 
there  are  those  who  feel  that  if  one 
raises  questions,  or  expresses  criticism 
of  the  policies  of  our  country,  one's 
very  patriotism  is  subject  to  question. 
Article  I.  section  8  of  our  Constitution 
does  not  permit  the  President  to  make 
war  at  his  discretion.  I  stand  here  in 
this  well  as  a  patriot,  fulfilling  my  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  challenge 
the  President's  judgment. 

Make  no  mistake,  having  lived 
through  the  Korean  conflict  as  a  serv- 
iceman, and  having  been  witness  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  I  know  the  high  cost  of 
war — both  when  we  win  and  when  we 
lose.  In  the  case  of  Korea,  our  victory 
cost  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  station  United  States  troops 
there  in  perpetuity.  In  the  case  of  Viet- 
nam, our  loss  cost  us  thousands  of  lives 
and  billions  of  dollars— much  of  it 
squandered— m  a  military  buildup  un- 
paralleled in  history  Either  way.  win 
or  lose,  war  is  costly. 

I  took  careful  note  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Leon  Panet^a,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
who  declared  today  that  this  Nation, 
under  the  wraps  of  a  recession  already 
in  place,  with  taxpayers  bearing  the 
cost  of  billions  of  dollars  m  failed  sav- 
ings and  loans,  with  the  expectation  of 
serious  problems  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem, with  unemployment  beginning  to 
escalate,  we  can  little  afford  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  a  national  deficit  of  $330 
billion  for  1991. 

Our  Nation's  deficit  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war  was  $3  billion,  and 
when  we  entered  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
we  had  a  $6-$8  billion  deficit.  My 
friends,    who   pays   the   bill?   Yes.    the 
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American  people,  in  vast  capital  out- 
lays and  with  the  blood  of  our  youth. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  this,  my  first  sub- 
stantive vote  in  the  102d  Congress.  I 
cannot  vote  for  war — not  yet.  War 
should  be  our  last  resort — after  all  dip- 
lomatic and  economic  efforts  have 
failed.  War  should  be  our  defensive 
strategy,  not  our  offensive  posture. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  oppose  the 
President's  resolution  and  vote  for  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution. 

D  0310 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  b^  minutes  to  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  in- 
tended that  my  first  words  from  the 
well  of  the  House  would  concern  the 
District  of  Columbia  As  it  turns  out. 
they  will.  The  prospect  of  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  brought  anguish  to 
the  residents  of  your  host  city,  if  I  am 
to  judge  by  the  near  unanimous  reac- 
tion my  constituents  have  commu- 
nicated to  me.  The  reasons  for  that  an- 
gruish  are  in  some  measure  special  to 
the  District  and  critical  to  their  view 
of  war  and  peace. 

I  support  the  Durbin-Bennett  concur- 
rent resolution  and  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt concurrent  resolution.  I  support 
them  on  their  merits  and  I  support 
them  for  their  special  meaning  for  my 
district.  The  Durbin-Bennett  mandate 
that  the  President  seek  explicit  ap- 
proval from  the  Congress  before  engag- 
ing in  an  offensive  war  is  nothing  more 
than  a  reiteration  of  the  war  power  as 
stated  in  the  Constitution.  I  regard 
Durbin-Bennett  as  implicit  in  the  oath 
of  office  which  I  took  last  Thursday  in 
this  very  Chamber. 

If  you  agree  that  Congress  is  properly 
affronted  IJ  the  President  proceeds  to 
war  without  its  approval — and  some 
have  called  this  an  impeachable  of- 
fense— then  you  may  be  able  to  identify 
with  the  self-same  anguish  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District.  If  the  decision  is  to 
proceed  to  war,  it  will  inevitably  be 
without  their  approval  becuase  their 
representatives  cannot  cast  a  vote  for 
or  against  war.  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
has  accorded  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  all  of  the  privi- 
leges of  this  body,  including  the  vote  in 
committee.  But  the  vote  on  the  House 
floor,  the  vote  that  in  this  instance 
will  decide  the  most  important  ques- 
tion that  can  confront  any  legislative 
body— that  vote  is  denied  the  District. 
If  there  was  ever  an  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  denial  of 
full  democratic  rights  and  statehood 
for  the  District,  that  understanding 
should  come  now 

Of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  rank  fourth  per  capita  in 
the  number  of  troops  called  to  active 
duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  70  per- 
cent black  city,  this  figure  has  double 
meaning.  African  Americans  are  30  per- 
cent of  the  Armed  Forces  but  only  11 


percent  of  the  population.  Both  as  Dis- 
trict residents  and  as  black  Americans, 
our  people  have  volunteered  to  serve 
their  country  and  if  necessary,  to  die 
for  their  country,  in  greatly  dispropor- 
tionate numbers.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that,  they  have  a  say  in  the  matter? 
The  next  time  that  you  are  asked  to 
cast  a  vote  concerning  the  District— 
whether  to  disallow  a  law  passed  by 
our  city  council  or  to  add  a  rider  to  our 
appropriation  nullifying  our  laws. 
Think  of  the  District's  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  District 
of  Colombia  residents  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  in  the  armed  services  and  in 
the  name  of  the  residents  of  this  city, 
I  voice  my  support  for  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution.  I  support  diplo- 
macy and  I  also  support  international 
sanctions.  These  economic  sanctions 
are  the  moral  equivalent  of  force  and 
they  are  doing  the  work  of  war  without 
violence  and  the  loss  of  American  lives. 
Iraq  presents  the  quintessential  case 
for  sanctions  because  it  is  a  one-prod- 
uct economy  that  cannot  sustain  itself 
in  a  situation  where  no  oil  is  getting 
out  to  create  the  necessary  foreign  ex- 
change. To  jump  ahead  to  war  now  is 
to  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  It 
IS  we  with  our  air  strikes  who  shall 
have  destroyed  the  oil  supplies  of  Iraq. 
Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia.  Jordan  and  else- 
where in  the  gulf,  thereby  raising  oil 
prices  and  curtailing  the  world's  sup- 
plies, precisely  the  result  we  are  there 
to  avoid.  We  would  create  Arab  civilian 
and  American  military  casualties  in  a 
war  of  madness. 

The  President  appears  to  regard 
sanctions  as  an  adjunct  to  war,  not  an 
indep)endent  weapon.  At  the  moment 
there  is  potent  evidence  that  sanctions 
can  do  the  job  in  a  civilized  and  effec- 
tive way  without  the  barbarity  of  a 
self-destructive  war  that  will  wipe  out 
significant  portions  of  the  world's  oil 
supply.  This  time  the  price  would  be 
prohibitive  because  we  would  not  only 
pay  at  the  gas  pump.  American  lives 
needlessly  would  be  part  of  the  foreign 
exchange. 

The  present  coalition— note  that  we 
do  not  dare  call  them  all  allies — will 
scatter  if  war  begins,  devastates  piart  of 
the  Arab  world  from  the  air.  and  de- 
mands, as  every  war  does,  that  ground 
troops  take  the  ground,  take  prisoners 
of  war.  and  occupy  the  territory.  We 
learned  this  lesson  expensively  in  Viet- 
nam where,  with  all  our  air  power,  we 
could  not  claim  victory  on  the  ground 
and  were  finally  routed. 

Ultimately  we  could  be  left  to  fight 
another  American— or  Americanized— 
war  almost  alone.  If  this  happens.  Dis- 
trict residents  will  be  there  dispropor- 
tionately and  patriotically  They  de- 
serve a  vote  in  that  collective  decision. 
Through  me  they  have  had  some  say 
today.  Through  me.  they  ask  also  to  be 
treated   as   if   they   count   and   to   be 
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we  pledge  our  lives  for  war  and  peax:e. 

O  0320 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana  [Ms.  Long]. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Hamilton/Gephardt  resolu- 
tion. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr 
J.^iCOBS  from  Indiana,  said  earlier  in 
this  debate,  we  should  never  go  to  war 
just  because  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  war.  And  we  should  never  go  to 
war  to  prove  that  our  military  is  big- 
ger and  stronger  than  the  military  of 
an  adversary.  We  should  go  to  war  only 
when  our  national  security  or  Amer- 
ican lives  are  at  risk.  We  should  go  to 
war  only  because  we  must  go  to  war. 

We  should  also  ensure  that  we  have 
the  military  capability  and  the  mili- 
tary readiness  to  protect  and  defend 
our  freedom,  our  security,  our  people.  I 
commend  the  President  for  his  quick 
and  effective  response  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's invasion  of  Kuwait.  Because  of 
his  leadership,  we  were  able  to  halt  fur- 
ther aggression  by  Iraq.  And  we  are 
militarily  ready  for  a  war.  should  that 
become  our  only  option. 

I  support  our  President  in  standing 
up  to  Saddam  Hussein.  I  support  the 
United  Nations  resolution  that  gives  us 
the  authority,  as  a  nation,  to  use  what- 
ever means  necessary  to  force  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwait.  And  if  we  reach  a  point 
where  I  believe  that  we  have  exhausted 
all  attempts  for  a  peaceful  resolution.  I 
will  support  using  all  militar>'  action 
necessary  to  force  Saddam  from  Ku- 
wait. But,  I  believe  it  is  bad  policy  for 
us  as  a  Congress  to  vote  to  go  to  war  at 
this  time. 

I  recognize  that  voting  to  go  to  war 
now  sends  a  strong  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  may  indeed  scare  him 
enough  to  withdraw  his  troops.  If  the 
Congress  votes  to  authorize  war.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  that  happens.  But.  the 
risk  is  just  too  great.  We  sacrifice 
American  lives  without  giving  sanc- 
tions enough  time  to  work. 

Furthermore,  current  administration 
policy  combined  with  the  Hamilton' 
Gephardt  resolution  make  a  strong 
statement  to  Saddam  Hussein.  We  have 
400,000  troops  and  billions  of  dollars  of 
state-of-the-art  equipment  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  HamiltoaGephardt  reso- 
lution authorizes  continued  use  of 
American  military  force  to  enforce  the 
United  Nations  economic  embargo 
against  Iraq;  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia 
from  direct  Iraqi  attack:  and  to  protect 
American  forces  in  the  region.  It  also 
pledges  full  and  continued  support  for 
maintaining  our  military  options:  and 
finally,  for  efforts  to  increase  the  mili- 
tary and  financial  contributions  made 
by  allied  nations 

Some  have  argued  that  if  we  do  not 
declare  war  now.  that  our  fragile  alli- 
Bince  will  break  down.  If  it  is  so  weak 
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that  it  would  disintegrate  during 
peacetime,  surely  it  could  never  endure 
the  strains  of  war.  Additionally.  I  be- 
lieve such  an  argument  underestimates 
the  importance  felt  by  other  Arab  na- 
tions and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  in 
getting  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  Finally.  I 
think  those  who  say  the  alliance  will 
break  down  underestimate  the  ability 
of  our  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  President 
to  hold  the  alliance  together. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  Iraq  will 
only  grow  stronger  over  time.  Yet.  our 
head  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy has  said  that  with  sanctions.  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  position  has  become 
weaker  I  have  to  believe  that  his  in- 
ability to  obtain  supplies  and  parts  will 
only  strengthen  our  position  and  weak- 
en that  of  Iraq.  If  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  this  trend  has  reversed,  and  we 
have  the  need,  the  HamiltoaGephardt 
resolution  allows  us  to  expeditiously 
make  a  decision  to  go  to  war. 

Contrary  to  what  opponents  of  this 
resolution  are  saying,  it  is  not  a  policy 
that  sends  a  message  of  weakness.  It 
sends  a  message  of  strength  and  of  rea- 
son. I  extend  my  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  for  crafting  this  resolution 
The  chairman  of  the  Europe  and  Middle 
East  Subcommittee  and  the  dean  of  my 
State's  delegation.  Mr.  H.\MILT0N 
brings  to  this  House  a  true  sense  of 
statesmanship. 

Today  we  will  vote  to  authorize 
going  to  war.  or  to  maintain  our  mili- 
tary strength,  but  give  sanctions 
longer  to  work.  For  all  of  us  in  this 
body,  we  will  vote  our  best  judgment 
and  our  conscience.  Men  and  women  of 
good  judgment  and  the  best  of  inten- 
tions will  disagree.  And  only  time  will 
tell  us  which  decision  is  best  for  our 
country.  I  echo  what  others  have  said 
and  pledge  my  support  to  stand  behind 
whatever  course  of  action  we  choose 
because  I  believe  we  must  put  the  in- 
terest of  our  country  above  the  individ- 
ual judgments  and  decisions.  But.  at 
this  point  in  this  process.  I  believe  the 
HamiltoaGephardt  resolution  is  the 
better  course  of  action.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  HamiltoaGephardt  proposal. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  "i-ork  [Mr.  Serr.\NO]. 

Mr,  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  for  the 
last  few  days  I  have  had  a  difficult 
time  trying  to  figure  out  what  this 
presentation  on  my  part  would  be  like 
today,  not  in  terms  of  what  my  vote 
would  be.  That  I  have  known  for  the 
longest  time. 

But  certainly  whether  it  was  proper 
for  me  or  not  to  bring  into  this  debate 
and  into  this  discussion  issues  having 
to  do  with  my  district  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  my  district. 

After  much  soul-searching  and  some- 
what despair  at  times.  I  have  come  to 


the  conclusion  that  it  is  indeed  appro- 
priate to  discuss  some  other  issues  as 
we  discuss  this  very  important  issue. 

My  district  being  the  poorest  district 
in  the  Nation  and  having  problems  that 
we  try  to  get  rid  of  in  other  nations.  I 
just  wonder  what  our  role  would  be  if 
war  breaks  out.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
need  to  go  to  war  right  now.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  young  men  and  women  die. 
I  am  sure  that  our  allies,  so-called  al- 
lies, will  not  help. 

Tom  Downey  on  this  floor  said  yes- 
terday that  the  help  they  will  give  us 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  way  people  in 
the  South  Bronx  used  to  hold  some- 
body's jacket  when  you  got  into  a  fist 
fight.  That  is  what  they  will  do  for  us. 
After  the  war.  whaf^  After  the  boys 
and  women  come  back  home  hurt, 
wounded,  and  some  will  not  make  it  at 
all.  then  what  about  the  occupation 
that  will  take  place''  Please  do  not  kid 
ourselves,  that  will  be  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  that  will  cost  a  lot  of 
time,  a  lot  of  effort  and  a  lot  of  money. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  have  a  lot 
of  ruined  lives,  a  lot  of  people  coming 
back  home,  'i'ou  know,  today  and  yes- 
terday and  tomorrow  morning  we  will 
hear  a  lot  of  people  talk  about  how 
much  we  feel  for  the  troops  and  what 
great  heroes  they  are  and  how  much  we 
respect  them.  But  a  lot  of  the  same 
people,  with  all  due  respect  to  them. 
when  they  come  back  needing  support 
and  medical  help  and  homes  and  jobs, 
will  say  that  the  economy  does  not 
allow  it  and  they  are  fiscal  conserv- 
atives and  they  do  not  want  to  spend 
the  money  on  the  same  people  that 
they  are  sending  into  war  right  now. 

So  my  district  has  to  be  told  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  tell 
them  in  the  next  few  days,  that  our 
agenda  will  have  to  be  put  on  the  back 
burner:  that  the  issue  and  homeless- 
ness  in  my  district  will  have  to  be  put 
aside  for  a  while,  that  the  fact  that  I 
have  more  babies  born  with  AIDS  will 
have  to  be  put  aside  for  years  to  come 
because  we  have  to  pay  for  a  war  that 
we  should  not  be  in:  that  the  fact  that 
I  have  more  babies  born  addicted  to 
crack  in  my  district  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  Nation  will  have  to  be  for- 
gotten for  a  while  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  spend  $30  billion  or  more  every 
ft  months  to  take  care  of  this  war. 

And  for  whaf  To  restore  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Kuwaif  Legiti- 
mate'^ A  prince  and  his  50  cousins  in  a 
little  kingdom,  not  sharing  with  any- 
one else,  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
restore  in  return  for  not  taking  care  of 
the  poor  in  my  districf 

And  Syria,  our  new-found  ally:  if  6 
months  ago  I  had  said  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  that  Syria  was  an  ally  of 
mine.  I  would  have  been  asked  to  re- 
move myself  from  this  floor.  Now  we 
have  not  even  removed  them  from  the 
list  of  terrorist  nations,  and  we  are 
still  calling  them  our  ally. 
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And  Saudi  Arabia:  now  is  that  not 
wonderful""  A  country  that  we  send 
troops  to  defend  which  will  not  let  our 
boys  and  our  girls  wear  medals,  reli- 
gious medals,  because  it  offends  their 
religion.  Well,  it  offended  me  that 
450.000  men  and  women  have  to  be  over 
there  ready  to  die  for  a  countrj-  that 
will  not  let  me  or  someone  else  wear 
my  religious  cross  because  it  is  im- 
proper. 

What  is  the  hurry*"  Let  sanctions 
work.  We  have  time.  We  have  waited 
out  Europe  for  46  years  My  God.  we 
can  wait  another  year.  And  in  the 
meantime  we  will  not  lose  anybody. 
Why  do  we  have  to  go  around  trying  to 
force  someone  into  believing  that  we 
can  win  this  war  m  a  week  or  win  it  in 
a  month'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  talk  as  if  it  were 
not  important,  that  we  will  only  lose 
5.000  men  and  women  in  the  first 
month,  that  maybe  we  will  only  lose 
10.000  Well.  yes.  that  is  a  number  we 
throw  up.  but  I  say.  "If  you're  Mrs. 
Smith,  or  Mrs.  Rivera,  or  Mrs.  Rosen- 
berg, and  it's  your  son  that  died,  then 
it  really  doesn't  matter  that  only  5.000 
others  died." 

There  are  times  when  we  must  make 
war  There  are  times  that  I  would  be 
willing  to  declare  war.  But  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  it  now  because  we  are  not 
willing  to  declare  war  on  homelessness. 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  declare  war 
on  AIDS,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  de- 
clare war  on  poverty  in  this  country. 

I  am  sorry.  I  really  hope  that  we  do 
not  go  to  war.  But  I  suspect  that  we 
will.  And  after  we  win  this  war.  if  my 
colleagues  want  to  call  it  a  victory, 
then  maybe  I  will  travel  to  Kuwait, 
and  I  will  ask  the  emir  and  his  cousins 
to  fund  the  poverty  programs  in  my 
district.  After  all.  it  is  the  least  they 
can  do  after  we  restore  them  to  their 
throne 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Shays] 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  January  15 
IS  a  deadline  for  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Iraq.  It  is  not  a  deadline  for  the  United 
States  of  .Vmerica. 

I  intend  to  support  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution.  The  President  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  use  the  full 
power  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  get  Iraq 
out  of  Kuwait.  This  is  an  option  that 
should  be  made  available  to  our  Presi- 
dent. The  fact  is.  diplomacy  works  only 
if  there  is  a  strong  economic  and  mili- 
tary force  to  back  it  up. 

I  want  this  issue  to  be  resolved 
peacefully,  diplomatically.  But  regret- 
fully. Saddam  Hussein  doubts  our  re- 
solve. He  doesn't  believe  we  will  use 
our  military  force.  And  a  military 
force  that  no  one — particularly  our  ad- 
versary—believes we  will  use.  is  not  a 
deterrent.  No  matter  how  powerful 
that  military  force,  if  no  one  believes 
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use    it.    it    has    no   diplomatic 


we   wii 
value. 

Whether  to  (five  our  President  the  ex- 
traordinary [Hiwer  to  use  force  to  get 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  is  not.  for  most  of 
us.  an  easy  issue  to  decide,  as  this  very 
fine  debate  of  the  past  3  days  has 
shown. 

Each  of  us  IS  doinjf  what  we  believe  is 
ri(?ht  for  our  Nation  and  the  world.  And 
we  will  live  with  our  decision  and  our 
votes  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

I  believe  what  happens  in  the  Middle 
East  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  all  the  known  world's  oil  re- 
serves are  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Iraq  has 
10  percent  of  the  world's  reserves.  Ku- 
wait— now  annexed  by  Iraq — has  an- 
other 10  percent.  And  Saudi  Arabia  has 
25  percent  of  all  the  world's  reserves. 

In  contrast,  the  U.S.S.R..  the  world's 
largest  oil-producer,  has  only  5'd  per- 
cent. The  United  States  has  even  less- 
just  2'^^  percent  of  the  world's  reserves. 

Think  of  it.  Our  Nation  has  just  one 
fourth  of  the  reserves  of  Kuwait.  Ku- 
wait is  not  a  tiny  Irrelevant  desert  na- 
tion along  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  a  na- 
tion with  four  times  the  oil  reserves  of 
the  United  States 

From  my  viewpoint  this  conflict  is  in 
large  measure  about  oil.  the  life  blood 
of  the  world,  and  whether  one  man. 
Saddam  Hussein,  will  control  nearly  5C 
percent  of  all  the  known  world's  oil  re- 
serves. This  would  give  him  the  power 
to  dictate  price  and.  more  frightening, 
gain  the  extraordinary  monetary  bene- 
fit that  comes  to  a  nation  that  controls 
the  reserves. 

Saddam  Hussein  cannot  be  allowed  to 
finance  his  terrible  war  machine,  which 
has  no  parrellel  in  the  region,  with 
such  wealth. 

I  want  the  president  to  give  sanc- 
tions more  time  to  work.  But  I  want 
Saddam  Hussein  to  spend  his  every 
waking  moment  fearing  that  what  Irqa 
did  to  Kuwait  could  happen  to  Iraq 

The  President  should  be  given  the  op- 
tion to  use  force.  And  Saddam  Hussein 
must  live  with  the  recognition  and  fear 
that  the  United  States  could  use  that 
force  at  any  moment.  Only  then.  In  my 
Judgment,  are  we  likely  to  achieve  our 
primary  objective— the  complete  with- 
drawal of  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  thank  you 
for  the  patience  and  work  that  you 
have  done  this  evening  in  presiding 
over  this  debate,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr  McCand- 
LESS)  and  the  others  who  have  presided 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle. 

I^t  me  also  at  the  outset  com- 
pliment the  freshman  class,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  I  am  truly 
impressed  by  the  level  of  their  commit- 
ment to  their  positions,  the  level  of  the 
debate  which  they  have  engaged  in  and 
the    force    of   their   conscience   which 


came  through  the  presentations  made 
by  each  and  every  one  of  them 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  wonderful, 
and  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body  which  Just  renewed  Itself  in 
the  election  cycle  with  so  many  good 
Members  who  bode  well  for  the  future 
of  this  Institution. 

Mr  Speaker,  with  this  right  hand  I 
voted  in  1983  for  a  resolution  allowing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
send  a  peace-keeping  force  into  Leb- 
anon. I  thought  I  had  a  fairly  good, 
suitable,  relevant,  legitimate  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  situation  which 
would  allow  me  to  make  a  rational, 
and  reasonable  and  logical  decision,  I 
voted  with  the  President.  I  believed  It 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  The  Presi- 
dent assured  us  that  these  people,  al- 
though they  were  in  harm's  way.  would 
be  in  every  way  protected.  These  were 
young  American  service  men.  As  far  as 
I  know,  there  was  no  single  woman 
among  them. 

One  day  in  October  of  1983  I  woke  up 
to  find  out  that  approximately  250  of 
them  were  dead  In  a  heap  In  a  building 
where  they  were  bivouacked  outside 
Beirut.  Two  hundred  and  fifty,  gone. 
To  this  day  I  feel  responsible  To  this 
day  and  for  all  time  I  shall  remember 
that  vote  and  rue  the  casting  of  that 
vote 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  right  hand 
just  last  week  I  and  every  Member  of 
this  body  took  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
swore  loyalty  and  made  a  commitment 
to  the  very  basic  requirement  of  the 
role  of  a  Congress  Member,  to  uphold 
the  Constitution. 
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I  also  privately  swore  after  the  Octo- 
ber disaster  In  Lebanon,  and  swore 
again  to  myself  on  this  floor,  that  I 
would  never  again  make  such  a  vote 
without  having  every  single  piece  of 
relevant  Information  that  I  deserved 
and  every  other  Member  deserved  In 
order  to  make  a  reasoned,  rational,  and 
proper  vote  on  an  Issue  of  sending 
young  men  and  women  to  war  and  to 
die,  because  people  die  In  wars.  It  Is 
not  an  abstract,  nor  are  they  discon- 
nected occurrences. 

1  do  not  support  the  Solarz-Mlchel 
resolution,  first  for  the  reason  that  I 
firmly  believe  that  no  Member  of  this 
body  has  been  given  by  the  executive 
branch  which  Is  asking  for  this  resolu- 
tion—and it  is  to  go  to  war— all  of  the 
relevant  Information  that  Is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  make  a  reasoned, 
logical,  sound,  and  consclonable  vote. 

Maybe  I  am  naive.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
always  believed  that  article  I,  section  8 
of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that 
the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
declare  war.  add  some  legislative  in- 
tent, some  of  the  Intent  of  the  framers, 
somewhere  In  the  ethereal  space  of  the 
last  200  years  that  was  definable.  Oh,  It 
Is   not   definable   In   the  Constitution. 


There  are  no  A's.  B's,  or  C's  to  tell  us 
what  a  declaration  of  war  really  Is.  It 
does  not  say  anything  It  does  not  say 
how  it  Is  supposed  to  read.  It  does  not 
say  It  is  suppwsed  to  have  a  seal.  It 
does  not  say  it  is  supposed  to  have  a 
ribbon.  It  does  not  say  anything,  but  it 
reserves  to  the  Congress  that  power 

So  we  improvise.  The  reality  Is  that 
on  the  five  occ-asions  when  war  has 
been  declared,  they  have  been  in  dif- 
ferent forms. 

But  this  time  we  are  not  being  asked 
to  declare  war  We  are  bping  asked  to 
endorse  to  the  President  a  resolution  of 
the  United  Nations  which  calls  for  the 
use  of  force  to  remove  Iraq  from  Ku- 
wait. 

Now,  as  I  said,  I  thought — maybe  I 
am  naive— that  if  we  were  asked  to  de- 
clare war.  somehow  that  President  ask- 
ing for  the  declaration  might  perhaps 
come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  secret 
session,  look  all  535  Members  in  the  eye 
and  say.  "'This  is  what  I  am  asking. 
This  is  what  we  have  done  on  each  of 
the  Issues  that  are  importAnt  for  you 
to  make  a  decision  This  is  what  we  ex- 
pect the  body  count  might  be.  That  is 
our  best  guesstimate." 

He  might  say.  "That  is  what  our  best 
guesstimate  is  ixrhaps  of  the  duration. 
This  is  what  our  best  guesstimate  is  of 
the  cost  of  this  war.  economically 
speaking.  This  is  what  we  believe  may 
be  left  to  do." 

Or  ideally,  the  President  would  say. 
"There  is  nothing  left  to  do.  no  diplo- 
matic overtures  which  will  work.  We 
have  tried  everything,  and  we  are  sty- 
mied." And  like  you.  the  President 
would  say.  "Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  war  either  except  as  the  abso- 
lute last  option  that  we  would  have." 

So  the  President  would  present  the 
case.  We  would  have  what  we  consider 
to  be  all  of  the  relevant  information, 
and  we  would  vote. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  I  an  naive. 
The  President  has  not  done  that,  and 
we  do  not  have  this  information.  And  I 
would  bet  that  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
or  In  the  other  body  has  enough  infor- 
mation to  make  that  consclonable  de- 
cision, a  cogent  decision  based  on  fact. 
And  we  are  being  asked  yet.  in  light  of 
that,  to  send  young  men  and  women  of 
this  country,  my  neighbors'  daughters 
and  sons  and  husbands  and  wives — and 
the  same  Is  true  in  every  district,  in 
every  one  of  our  elected  congressional 
districts — off  to  war  and  off  possibly  to 
their  death. 

So  that  is  the  first  reason  I  shall  not 
vote  for  this,  because  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  any  of  the  necessary  evidence 
or  any  of  the  necessary  facts  given  to 
us  by  the  President.  I  do  not  mean  that 
in  a  negative  sense  I  do  not  think  he  is 
trying  specifically  to  withhold  infor- 
mation. It  just  has  not  been  imparled. 

It  might  shock  the  American  people 
to  know  that  we  do  not  know  much 
more  than  they  do  when  it  comes  to 
having  all  the  information  we  ought  to 


have.  But  we  do  not.  and  I  challenge 
Members  to  come  up  here  and  tell  me 
they  have  gotten  the  estimates  I  have 
talked  about  a  minute  ago  from  the 
State  Department,  from  the  Defense 
Department,  or  from  the  President. 

I  am  not  talking  about  firm  figures. 
I  am  not  talking  about  guarantees.  But 
we  are  being  asked  under  our  constitu- 
tional authority  to  grant  that  author- 
ity to  the  President,  and  we  do  not 
know  any  of  this. 

Would  it  not  make  a  difference  if  we 
knew  that  the  President  and  his  De- 
fense Department  estimated  100,000 
casualties  as  opposed  to  1.000?  It  might 
make  a  difference  to  some,  and  ihey 
are  entitled  to  know  that. 

So  the  first  reason  I  will  not  vote  for 
it  Is  because  we  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  anticipation  and  all  the  diplomacy 
and  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  President's  decision  to 
ask  us  to  vole  for  it 

The  second  reason  I  will  not  vote  for 
it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  it  meets 
the  constitutional  test.  It  is.  as  other 
speakers  have  said,  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  It  is  not  a  direct  request  for 
a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  an  open- 
ended  blank  check  for  the  President  to 
take  from  us  the  power  and  decide  then 
at  what  point  in  the  future  he  will  use 
It  and  under  what  circumstances  and 
at  what  time,  thereby  depriving  us  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  real  intent  of 
the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  that 
we  would  declare  war.  But  that  means 
it  would  be  a  specific  time,  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  with  specific  players,  and 
under  specific  circumstances  then  and 
there  existing  at  that  moment. 

Now.  it  IS  easy  to  do  that  when  you 
have  a  catastrophic  enormity  of  a  ca- 
lamity like  Pearl  Harbor.  Boy,  is  it 
much  easier  to  make  a  decision  based 
on  that  kind  of  provocation  rather 
than  the  one  we  have  now.  I  do  not 
envy  the  President  his  job. 

So  the  second  reason  I  will  not  vote 
for  it  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  con- 
stitutionally we  should  be  voting  on 
that  type  of  a  declaration  in  lieu  of  a 
direct  request  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  third  thing  is  the  reality  of  the 
situation  in  the  field. 
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We  have  heard  pros  and  cons  all 
night  here  about  the  efficacy  of  sanc- 
tions. But  everyone  including  General 
Powell  and  General  Schwarzkopf  have 
told  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
sanctions  are  working.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wheat]  indicated 
that  he  is  getting  weaker,  not  stronger, 
and  he  is  getting  weaker.  His  Air  Force 
flies  less  reconnaissance  sorties  than 
they  new  before  because  they  are  run- 
ning low  on  spare  parts,  and  parts  in 
general  are  becoming  more  difficult  for 
him  to  obtain 

His  military  machine  Is  slowly  but 
steadily  being  reduced.  '\'et  in  the  face 
of  that,  all  of  a  sudden  we  have  a  deci- 


sion by  the  President  to  come  and  ask 
us  to  declare  war  at  this  moment  when 
we  ai-e  watching  our  enemy,  against 
whom  this  war  would  be  waged,  slowly 
strangling  and  getting  less  capable  of 
putting  up  a  fight  than  he  was  weeks 
and  weeks  and  weeks  ago.  So  the  tim- 
ing certainly  is  bad. 

But  beyond  that,  the  sanctions  are 
having  an  effect  on  his  whole  country, 
and  they  are  providing  us  with  the  ca- 
pability of  continuing  the  sanctions 
with  a  compounding  effect  to  bring  him 
to  his  knees. 

Now  those  who  argue  that  sanctions 
alone  are  not  enough,  as  Mr.  Webster 
has  m  his  letter.  I  believe  are  correct. 
Rut  Mr.  Hamilton  stood  in  this  well 
and  talked  about  the  three  strands  of 
the  sanctions,  and  the  force  of  the  mili- 
tary might  that  is  arrayed  against 
him.  and  the  threat  that  it  will  be 
used,  and  the  diplomacy.  That  is  what 
has  worked. 

But  let  us  be  very  careful  to  realize 
that  he  has  yet  to  blink,  even  though 
450,000  people.  Americans  are  there, 
and  even  though  we  have  applied  the 
sanctions,  and  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  up  until  last  week  when 
he  sent  us  the  letter  asked  for  this  res- 
olution thai  he  did  not  need  this,  he 
could  do  this  on  his  own.  Saddam,  per- 
haps, did  not  believe  him  because  he  is 
not  out  of  Kuwait.  What  makes  Mem- 
bers think  now  that  if  we  vote  this  res- 
olution that  miraculously,  all  of  a  sud- 
den Saddam  is  going  to  say.  "Oh,  that's 
what  I  was  waiting  for.  The  Congress 
says  he  should  wage  war.  and  so  now 
it's  over,  I'm  leaving" 

That  IS  an  awfully  thin  premise  on 
which  to  posture  a  declaration  of  war. 
and  it  seems  somehow  strange  and  il- 
logical to  me  to  have  the  constant  ar- 
gument made  that  in  order  to  avoid 
war  we  shall  declare  war.  That  has 
never  seemed  to  happen  in  the  past, 
not  ever. 

He  knows  what  our  capability  is.  He 
chooses  not  to  get  out  for  his  own  rea- 
sons. 

The  next  reason  I  shall  not  vote  for  it 
is  because  it  is  premature.  I  am  not  one 
frankly  who  likes  the  Gephardt  resolu- 
tion all  that  much  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  open-ended.  It  does  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  come  back  any  time 
he  wants,  and  so  he  could  come  back 
next  week,  and  in  that  sense  the  con- 
trol is  in  the  President's  hands.  By  the 
same  token.  I  would  like  the  Congress 
to  be  on  record  that  frankly  we  should 
not  go  any  further  than  about  30  days. 
And  the  reason  I  say  that  is  because 
much  of  the  testimony  presented  by 
the  military  to  the  committees  in  the 
Congress  and  in  this  House  was  that 
the  optimum  date  for  any  kind  of  of- 
fensive thrust  against  Iraq  and  against 
Saddam  Hussein  would  be  February  15. 
The  President,  to  quote  him.  has  said. 
•In  the  quest  for  peace  I  will  go  the 
extra  mile."  I  commend  him,  for  what 
he  has  done  already,  and  I  might  add  at 
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this  Juncture.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported 
the    President    then.    I    supported    the 
President  in  the  interim,  in  the  buildup 
of  troops,  and  I  support  him  now.  We 
all   want   Saddam   Hussein   out   of  Ku- 
wait. Most  of  us  would  like  to  see  Sad- 
dam Hussein  removed  as  well.  We  know 
he    is    an    international    criminal,    and 
international    terrorist,    a    brigand,    a 
murderer  and  all  of  the  epithets,  all  of 
them  fit.  We  know  it  all  and  we  agree. 
But  if  you  truly  want  to  be  a  peace- 
maker, then  you  would  walk  a  second 
extra  mile.  You  would  regard  the  ad- 
vice  and   the   testimony   of  your  own 
military  people  and  go  until  Februarj* 
15.  Do  not  let  the  artificial  date  set  by 
us.  because  we  maneuvered  the  Janu- 
ary 15  resolution.  Resolution  678  in  the 
United  Nations,  it  was  ours.  It  did  not 
spring  from  the  Somalians  or  the  Rho- 
desians  or  anyone  else.  It  sprang  from 
us.    We   should   be   willing    to   go    that 
extra   mile,   thereby   for  the  President 
foreclosing   any   further   criticism   be- 
cause he   would  have  done  everything 
he  could  have  in  order  to  be  able   to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution  which 
we  would  all  like  to  see 

So  I  think  it  is  premature  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  asking  for  this,  even  though 
it  is  in  the  wrong  forum,  and  I  would 
hope  that  when  he  came  back  he  would 
ask  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Finally,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in 
any  event  because  we  must  find  a 
peaceful  solution,  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
because  of  the  enormity  of  what  war 
will  be.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
understand  the  array  of  weapons  that 
we  have  against  Iraq.  But  I  also  do  not 
know  how  many  people  understand 
what  Iraq  is  capable  of  1  do  think  his 
military  prowess  is  not  all  that  great. 
He  is  a  classic  overestimator  of  his  own 
capabilities.  He  went  to  war  with  Iran 
for  something  less  than  8  years  with  an 
army  which  had  no  air  force  and  hardly 
any  real  weaponry,  so  they  are  not  ex- 
actly the  premium  military  force  in 
the  world  in  Iraq. 

But  let  me  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  sad  to  say  this,  the  battle 
which  will  wage  in  Iraq  and  in  Kuwait 
will  not  be  the  only  battlefield  on 
which  Americans  will  be  fighting  and 
will  be  dying.  This  man  is  capable  of 
any  gross  behavior,  any  immoral  act  is 
within  his  purview.  He  gassed  his  own 
people,  and  he  did  not  gas  them  by 
bombs,  you  know.  He  flew  planes  over, 
like  crop  dusters  and  released  that 
stuff  in  the  air.  He  has  killed  people 
left  and  right  by  his  own  hand  and  at 
his  direction.  He  has  done  unspeakable 
acts  in  Kuwait. 

But  watch  what  happens  when  we  at- 
tack him.  If  you  think  you  have  seen 
terrorist  acts,  you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet.  He  is  capable  of  killing  innocents 
around  the  world,  and  let  me  assure 
you  they  will  be  AmericAns  as  the 
prime  and  foremost  targets.  This  Cap- 
itol is  not  without  his  range.  And  we 
had  better  be  very,  very  certain  that 
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before  we  enter  into  any  course  of  con- 
duct which  win  raise  that  specter  of  dl 
rect  terrorist  acts  against  Americans. 
both  ilomeatkally  here  and  abroad  any- 
where. tarvfet.s  of  opp<3rtunity  for  which 
I  am  sure  a«ents  have  already  been  as- 
slgmed  and  are  operating,  waltinj;  for 
the  sitfnal.  we  had  better  be  sure  that 
we  have  explored  every  slnKle  avenue 
and  every  possible  road  for  a  peaceful 
solution 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  post- 
war Iraq  look  like''  When  we  attack 
Iraq  it  will  be  with  enormity.  There 
will  be  an  enormous  amount  of  damagre 
and  loss  of  life  to  them,  first  and  fore- 
most, because  aRain  the  technological 
weaponry  arrayed  against  him  I  do  not 
think  anyone  understands.  It  is  bigger 
than  what  was  .issembled  for  D-day. 
better  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  geo- 
metric proportion,  and  that  will  invite 
for  the  future  an  enormous  power  vacu- 
um in  Iraq. 
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And  that  power  vacuum  will  attract 
In  the  Syrians,  the  Iranians,  and  the 
Shilte  fundamentalist  Moslems,  be- 
cause those  are  the  organized  groups  in 
that  region  who  will  take  advantage  of 
the  death  of  the  government  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  that  is  not  going  to  be 
any  better  for  us  than  what  is  there 
now.  as  sad  as  that  is  to  say 

The  posslbUity  exists  of  a  peacekeep- 
ing force  having  to  be  maintained  there 
by  the  United  States.  If  that  is  so.  the 
chances  are  we  may  lose  as  many  peo- 
ple in  the  peacekeeping  due  to  terror 
ism  as  we  might  lose  in  the  war,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  long  Americans  will 
sustain  that  either. 

So  the  President  ought  to  be  think- 
ing of  all  of  these  things,  and  perhaps 
he  is.  before  he  makes  this  decision  to 
ask  us  for  war  We  ought  to  be  thinking 
of  them  before  we  make  the  decision  to 
grant  him  that  authority. 

The  future  of  that  region  is  impor- 
tant to  us,  but  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves the  single  most  important  ques- 
tion. Is  this  offensive  war  that  is  being 
asked  for  by  the  President  necessary  at 
this  moment  for  the  vital  strategic  in- 
terest and  protection  of  the  United 
States?  And  the  answer  is  no.  We  are 
not  at  risk  They  are  not  on  our  bor- 
ders They  have  not  attacked  us.  Until 
we  can  find  a  direct  link,  we  had  better 
be  careful  about  these  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolutions  and  the  kind  of  domino- 
theory  application  which  prevailed  in 
Vietnam,  because  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here,  without  calling  it  the  same 
thing,  saying  that  it  is  in  our  interest, 
our  national  interest,  to  free  Kuwait  of 
Iraq  and  somehow  get  rid  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  it  is  But  is  it  that  inter- 
est which  is  controlling  sufficient  to 
commit  Americans  to  die?  Because 
they  will   They  will 

We  have  to  think  long  and  hard 
about  that,  and  I  think  we  are  a  few 
stepe  away  from  that  threshold.  I  think 


we  are  short  of  where  we  need  to  be  in 
order  to  have  to  make  that  decision, 
and  there  are  many  more  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  that  have  to  be  fit  in  and  put  to- 
gether 

I  would  urge  you  to  consider  the 
irony  of  this  new  world  order  as  the 
President  calls  it.  having  as  its  first 
act  making  war.  I  thought  that  was  the 
old  world  order,  and  the  new  world 
order  would  be  to  resolve  issues  peace- 
fully. 

We  built  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  weapons  in  the  old  world  order 
and  faced  each  other  down.  I  thought 
the  new  world  order  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resolving  things  peacefully. 
That  Is  how  it  started  We  began  to  re- 
solve our  differences  with  the  Soviet 
Union  peacefully 

I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  tragic 
start  for  this  new  order  if  it  began  with 
a  war.  and  I  urge  all  of  you  to  consider 
very  carefully  and  not  vote  to  go  to 
war  at  this  time.  We  all  support  the 
President  in  his  goals.  We  all  support 
the  President  in  wanting  to  fin(i  a  way 
to  bring  peace  to  the  region,  but  none 
of  us  wants  to  commit  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America  for  the  purpose 
of  war  if  there  is  any  single  other  way 
available  to  us. 

We  have  not  reached  the  time  when 
we  cAn  make  that  statement.  I  do  not 
believe  either  has  the  President,  and  so 
I  would  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution,  and  hopefully  we 
would  then  be  able  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent say  to  us.  "I  am  going  the  extra 
mile.  Maybe  we  can  achieve  peace."  If 
It  is  worth  going  to  war  for.  it  is  worth 
going  to  find  peace  for. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  LIBYA  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H  DOC.  NO.  102- 
28) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY)  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  which  was  read  and 
without  objection,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

1.  I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  my  last  report  of 
July  13.  1990.  concerning  the  national 
emergency  with  respect  to  Libya  that 
was  declared  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12543  of  January  7.  1986.  This  report  is 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  401(C)  of 
the  National  Emergencies  Act.  50 
use.  1641(c):  section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.  50  U  S  C.  1703(c) 
cIEEPA");  and  section  505(C)  of  the 
International    Security    and    Develop- 


ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985.  22  U.S.C. 
2349aa  9(C). 

2.  Since  my  last  report  on  July  13, 
1990.  there  have  been  no  amendments 
to  the  Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations. 
31  C.F.R.  Part  550  (the  ■Regulations'), 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control  (  "FAC  ")  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  Additionally, 
since  July  13.  1990.  there  have  been  no 
amendments  or  changes  to  orders  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the 
Department  of  TransiKirtalion  imple- 
menting a-s[iects  of  Executive  Order  No. 
12543  relating  to  exports  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  air  transportation,  re- 
spectively. 

3.  During  the  current  6-month  period. 
FAC  approved  only  one  license  applica- 
tion authorizing  the  renewal  of  a  pat- 
ent. Twenty  licensing  decisions  were 
made  prohibiting  transactions  in  con- 
nection with  Libya. 

4.  Various  enforcement  actions  men- 
tioned in  previous  reports  continue  to 
be  pursued  In  October  1990.  based  upon 
violations  of  lEEPA.  the  US  Customs 
Service  seized  $3  million  in  funds  at  a 
New  York  bank  and  $800,000  at  a  bank 
in  Florida  The  U.S.  attorneys  for  the 
respective  jurisdictions  utilized  18 
use  1956.  the  Money  Laundering 
Control  Act.  to  effect  the  seizures  This 
marks  the  first  time  that  this  statute 
has  been  used  to  effect  seizures  based 
upon  an  lEEPA  violation  This  con- 
tinuing investigation  centers  around 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to  invest  Libyan 
funds  in  various  US.  businesses  and 
technology 

In  November  1990.  FAC  blocked  a  let- 
ter of  credit  in  the  amuunt  of  $332,124. 
drawn  on  the  account  (jf  a  US.  manu- 
facturer to  pay  a  South  Korean  firm 
for  the  shipment  of  industrial  equip- 
ment to  Libya.  The  funds  have  been 
placed  into  a  blocked  account,  and  the 
investigation  into  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  firm  continues. 

5.  The  expen.ses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  5-month  period 
from  July  13.  iyi>0.  through  December 
14.  1990.  that  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  exercise  of  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Libyan  national  emergency  are  esti- 
mated at  $407,603  Personnel  costs  were 
largely  centered  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  (particularly  in  the  Office 
of  F^oreign  Assets  Control,  the  Customs 
Service,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Enforcement,  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel),  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Libya  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  powers  at  my  dis- 


posal to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Libya  as  long  as  these  meas- 
ures are  appropriate,  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

GEORGE  BUSH. 

The  White  House.  January  il .  1991. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COMMAND  SGT.  MAJ. 
JAMES  E.  MASKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippt  [Mr.  MONTGOMERvl  IS  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  a  good 
friend  of  mine  is  retinng  later  this  year  after  42 
years  of  sen^ice  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Ma- 
nne  Corps  Reserve  and  the  Mississippi  Army 
National  Guard.  His  riame  is  Command  Sgt. 
Maj   James  E    (Gene)  Maske  of  Newlon,  MS. 

In  1982.  Gene  became  the  State  command 
sergeant  ma)or  for  Mississippi.  His  steady 
leadership  in  that  position  over  the  past  8 
years  has  earned  Gene  the  respect  of  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  throughout  our  State 
and  across  the  country. 

Enlisted  men  and  women  from  Biloxi  to  Cor- 
inth have  come  to  count  on  Gene's  knowledge 
and  expenence  to  help  solve  problems  large 
and  small.  He  has  been  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  Mississippi  National  Guard 

I  know  Gene's  many  friends  )0in  with  me  in 
wishing  him  the  very  best  in  retirement.  We  all 
salute  this  great  Amencan  for  a  job  well  done. 

I   also  want  to   share   with   my   colleagues 
Gene's  resume,  which  outlines  his  42  years  of 
outstanding  ser^^ice  to  his  State  arxl  his  coun- 
trv 
Biography  of  Command  Sgt  M.a.i.  J.ames  E. 

M.ASKE 

CSM  Maske  ser\'ed  on  active  duty  with  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  13  Ma.v  1949  until  12 
May  1950  when  he  transferred  t«  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  On  20  Oct/Ot>er  19!i0.  he  was  ac- 
tivated for  the  Korean  Conflict  and  remained 
on  active  duty  until  2  April  1952. 

Dunnii-  the  conflict,  he  served  in  the  Ko- 
rean Theater  of  Operations,  aboard  the  USS 
Midway,  the  USS  Saipan  and  the  USS  Cabot 
as  a  member  of  Marine  Fighter  Squadron  225 
where  he  was  assigned  as  a  crew  chief 

Aft*r  his  dlscharRe  m  1952.  CSM  Maske 
aKain  joined  the  US  Marine  Corps  Reser\-e 
where  he  remained  for  four  years. 

Upon  his  release  from  the  U.S  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  on  26  July  1956.  CSM  Maske 
enlisted  in  the  Mississippi  Army  National 
Guard  and  was  assigned  as  the  Operations 
Sergeant  for  the  415lh  Field  Artillery  Battal- 
ion iHeavy  Mortari  in  Newton.  He  was  reas- 
signed to  the  First  Sergeant  position  in  1957. 
filling  that  position  for  seven  i7)  years.  On  3 
June  1964.  he  was  named  Command  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  4th  Battalion.  114th  Field  Artil- 
lery at  Newt-on  and  was  one  of  the  first  m 
the  Mississippi  Army  National  Guard  to 
achieve  that  rank  He  remained  in  ihat  posi- 
tion until  3  August  1982  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  State  Command  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Mississippi  Army  National 
Guard 

CSM  Maske  is  a  past  President  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi National  Guard  NCO  Association: 
Past  President  of  the  Camp  Shelby  NCO  Club 
Board  of  Governors:  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  Advisory  Committee.  Mis- 
sissippi   National    Guard    NCO   Association. 


Chairman.  NGB  CSM  Advisory  Council: 
Chairman.  State  E-9  Promotion  Board: 
Chairman.  NCO  Soldier  of  the  '\'ear  Board. 
Member  of  the  State  Safety  Council:  Member 
of  State  Federal  Awards  Board 

CSM  Maske  is  Past  Member  and  Secretary 
of  the  Newton  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Past 
Member  and  Secretary  of  the  Newton  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department:  Past  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Newton  United  Methodist  Church, 
where  he  also  served  as  a  Sunday  School 
Teacher  and  Youth  Counselor.  He  is  also 
Master  Mason  and  mem.ber  of  Newton  Lodge 
»57, 

AWARDS  AND  DECORATIONS 

Meritorious  Service  Medal. 

Army  Commendation  Medal. 

Army  Achievement  Medal. 

.■\rmy  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

Marine  Corps  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

Navy  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

.^rmy  RC  Overseas  Training  Ribbon. 

.^rmy  Service  Ribbon. 

National  Defense  Service  Medal. 

Korean  Service  Medal  w  2  Battle  Stars. 

United  Nations  Service  Medal. 

Humanitarian  Service  Medal. 

.Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal. 

Army  Reserve  Component  Achievement 
Medal. 

NCOPD  Ribbon  w  numeral. 

Mississippi  Magnolia  Medal. 

Mississippi  Commendation  Medal. 

Mississippi  Emergency  Service  Medal  w  5th 
.Award 

Mississippi  Longevity  Medal. 

Mississippi  Service  School  Medal. 

Mississippi  War  Medal 

Mississippi  .Medal  of  Efficiency. 


USE  OF  FORCE  BY  THE  U^'ITED 
STATES  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    A.merican    Samoa    [Mr 
Faleomavaega]    is    recognized    for    60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked 
for  a  special  order  today  to  present  my  views 
on  the  three  resolutions  regarding  the  use  of 
force  by  the  United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Although  I  do  not  have  the  pnvilege  to  casi  a 
vote  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  I  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  thousands  of  Samoan  men  and 
women  presently  serving  in  the  armed  ser.^- 
ices  of  our  great  Nation,  many  of  them  who 
now  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  two  of  the  three  res- 
olutions presently  tjefore  us.  The  Bennett-Dur- 
bin  resolution  reaffirms  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  make  war  as  provided  in  the  US 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  reaffirms 
the  international  economic  sanctions  and  env 
bargo  against  Iraq,  which  have  been  in  effect 
for  the  last  6  months. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  some  senous 
reservations  concerning  the  Solarz-Michel  res- 
olution. This  resolution  authonzes  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  military  force  pursuant  to  U.N.  Se- 
cunty  Council  Resolution  678.  This  resolution 
IS  tantarrwunt  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress. The  Solarz-Mlchel  res(5lution,  in  my 
opinion,  gives  too  much  discretion  to  tfie 
President.  This  nearly  blank  check  authonty 
woukj  result  in  the  Congress  shirking  it's  corv 
stitutional  duties  while  the  President  wages 
war.  In  that  we  have  not  given  the  economic 
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sanctions  sufficient  time  to  become  effective, 
and  given  that  we  have  not  exhausted  all 
peaceful  means  of  resolving  this  cnsis.  pas- 
sage of  the  Solarz-Mtchel  resolution  at  this 
point  may  be  premature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  very  concerned  with 
the  gross  dispanty  of  Amencan  servcemen 
employed  in  Operation  Desert  ShieW  relative 
to  the  other  countries  The  European  countries 
and  Japan  have  not  fulfilled  their  commitment 
to  protect  their  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
This  is  very  disturtxng  grven  that  40  percent  of 
Europe's  imported  oil  and  60  percent  of  Ja- 
pan's imported  oil  comes  from  ttie  Middle 
East.  The  United  States  only  imports  8  per- 
cent of  Its  foreign  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
Also,  present  estimates  put  the  exist  of  the 
U.S.  military  operation  at  S2  billion,  and  this 
will  increase  to  S30  billion  per  month  if  war  be- 
gins Although  our  allies  have  pledged  S26  bil- 
lion, only  S4  t)illion  has  been  received.  Who 
will  willingly  bear  the  finartcial  costs  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  ShieW?  It  is  clear  to  me  ttiat  the 
United  States  will  incur  a  disproportionate 
share.  I  urge  the  Presiderrt  to  continue  nego- 
tiations with  these  countries  so  that  the  finarv 
cial  and  military  burden  of  Op»erat)on  Desert 
Shiekj  IS  shared  proportionately  among  our  al- 
lies. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  administration 
should  continue  to  support  the  international 
economic  sanctions  and  embargo  against  Iraq 
The  economic  sarx;tions  are  supported  by  vir- 
tually the  entire  workj.  By  all  estimates,  the 
sanctions  and  embargoes  are  having  a  mapr 
effect  on  the  Iraqi  economy. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  internatwnal 
blockade  has  succeeded  in  cutting  off  almost 
100  percent  of  Iraq's  export — mostly  oil — 
stopped  over  90  percent  of  all  imports  and  re- 
duced Its  GNP  by  an  estimated  50  percent. 
Experts  estimate  that  over  time  the  Iraqi  GNP 
would  decrease  by  about  70  percent.  In  addi- 
tion. Iraq  has  forfeited  S20  billion  of  exchange 
earnings  a  year  and  Iraq's  credit  tias  been  de- 
stroyed. Iraq  is  also  expertenang  a  shortage 
of  spare  parts  for  its  munitions  and  military 
equip>ment.  The  embargo  has  also  t)een  effec- 
tive to  stop  Iraq's  attempt  to  obtain  nuclear 
wea^xins  and  delivery  systems.  Because  of 
these  facts,  there  is  a  downward  spiral  in 
Iraq's  overall  military  strength. 

When  the  international  embargo  was  initi- 
ated, experts  estmated  that  it  wouki  take  a 
year  before  the  affects  of  tfie  sanctrans  were 
felt  by  Iraq.  If  this  Is  the  case,  then  according 
to  Dr.  James  R.  Schlesinger.  former  Secretary 

of  Defense, rt  seems  rather  illogical  to 

express  Impatience  with  them  because  they 
will  not  have  produced  the  hoped  tor  results  in 
6  months  time." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam  is  now  in  diplomatic 
isolation.  He  has  t>een  forced  to  an  embar- 
rassing peace  with  Iran  and  he  has  lost  his 
position  of  influence  with  OPEC.  Iraq  is  be- 
coming an  economic  tiasket  case  and  Sad- 
dam Hussein  may  t>e  in  jeopardy  with  his  own 
people.  Meanwhile,  many  of  Saddam's  neigh- 
bors are  p>rospering  from  his  actions  while  he 
denves  no  benefit.  Saddam  is  clearly  being 
punished  by  ttie  international  sarx:tions  arvj 
embargo. 

I  realize  tfie  American  diplomatic  effort  has 
fallen  on  Saddam's  deaf  ears  The  lack  of 
communication  and  cultural  misunderstarxjings 
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between  the  United  States  and  Iraq  continues 
to  lofstall  United  Stales  diplomatic  eftorts  As 
we  near  ttie  January  15  deadline,  i  tielieve 
tfiat  we  shoukj  continue  to  aggressively  pur- 
sue the  diplomatic  effort  I  believe  Saddam  is 
becoming  increasingly  aware  that  the  United 
States  IS  serious  and  that  war  is  not  m  his 
t)est  interesi 

Mr  Speaker,  the  alternative  to  the  inter- 
national economic  sanctions  and  embargo  is 
war  Some  military  experts  suggest  that  a  lirrv 
(ted  air  strike  upon  Iraqi  strategic  positions  and 
cities  wouki  convince  Saddam  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  Other  analysts  suggest  that  war 
with  Iraq  would  be  quick  and  perhaps  last  a 
few  days  or  a  few  nxinttis  I  would  like  to  ask 
ttx)se  same  experts  wf\af  guarantees  do  we 
have  ffiat  war  will  be  txiet  and  that  American 
casualties  will  be  light  In  tact,  no  one  really 
knows  exactly  how  lorxj  a  war  with  Iraq  would 
last  I  sutxnil  Mr  Speaker  that  war  is  not  two 
dimensional  and  the  cost  ot  victory  cannot  be 
catoulaled  on  paper  like  some  elementary 
mattiematical  equation  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  immediate  price  tor  war  will  not  be  small 
and  thai  tfie  Amercan  forces  will  carry  a  dis- 
pfoportionale  burden  m  any  event 

I  also  ask  what  guarantees  do  we  have  as 
to  tt>e  aftermath  ol  a  war  with  Iraq'  What  will 
we  do  if  we  win'  Will  we  establish  an  alliance 
similar  to  NATO  to  enhance  slat)ility  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  worW  Islamic  reaction  will  cer- 
tainly be  anti-American  and  terrorist  acts  are 
likely  to  occur  Given  the  problems  and  con- 
frontations among  the  Arab  nations  tor  the  last 
century,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  stability  in  this 
region  of  the  world 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  Saddiim  must  leave 
Kuwait  However,  I  differ  with  the  President  on 
the  means  used  to  achieve  this  obiective 
Should  ttTe  economic  blockade  be  given  more 
time  or  sfxjukl  swifl  military  action  bn  taken'' 
I  believe  we  shouk)  try  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive through  peaceful  means  Peaceful  means 
mandates  that  we  give  ttie  sanctions  a 
chance  In  tf>e  words  ol  Adm  William  J. 
Crowe.  Jr  ,  USN.  retired  twmer  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

If  in  fail  the  sanctions  will  work  •  •  •  the 
tjade-off  of  avoldinK  war  with  Its  attendant 
sacrifices  and  uncertainties  would.  In  my 
view,  be  more  than  worth  It 

The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  been  further 
clouded  by  ttie  recent  public  announcement  by 
Iraq's  Foreign  Minister  Aziz  ol  his  govern- 
ment's intention  to  attack  Israel  it  tfie  United 
States  and  thie  coalition  ot  nations  take  offen- 
sive militray  action  against  Iraq  I  absolutely 
support  Israels  right  to  exist  as  a  sovereign 
state  and  its  right  to  defend  itself  However, 
this  declaratior.  by  Iraq  adds  to  the  instability 
of  tfie  crisis  I  shudder  to  think  ol  tfie  con- 
sequences and  reaction  among  Arab  nations 
and  the  overall  economic  statxlity  ol  this  area 
ol  tfie  world 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  ttiat  the  President  con- 
tinue to  support  the  international  economic 
sanctions  and  diplomatic  efforts  Military  force 
shouk)  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort 

Mr  Speaker  i  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  the  Solarz-Mictiel  resolution  at  this 
bme.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reiecl  this 
measure 
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SPFXIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  cdnsent,  p«'rmlsslon  to 
address  the  House,  followinii:  the  legis- 
lative proifram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  t?ranted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
guest  of  Mr  McCandless)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr  Dreier.  for  SO  minutes,  today  and 
January  12. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today, 

.Mr.  HirNTER.  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  .January  12. 

Mr  DoR.*JAN  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  January  12 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  .Smith  of  Florida)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

.Mr  ScHEUER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

.Mr   Mazzom,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr  ANNiTNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr  Mfume.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Durbin,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Williams,  for  6  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 12. 

Ms  Pelosi.  for  5  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 12. 
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Lehman  of  Florida. 

LIPINSKI 
■VISCLOSKY. 

Hubbard,  in  two  instances. 
Chap.van 


EXTENSIU.N   iJl-'   HE.MAKKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  McCandless)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  Bereiter.  in  two  instances. 

.Mr  Bliley. 

Mr    M.ACHTLEY. 

Mr  Lewis  of  California, 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  slaughter  of  Virginia.  In  two  in- 
stances. 

.Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr  Gekas. 

Mr   Dannemeyer.  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes 

Ms  Ros-Lehtinen.  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  .Solomon. 

Mr  Fields. 

Mr  Coble. 

Mr  Duncan. 

.Mr   Rogers 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  remarks:) 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mrs  Kennelly. 

.Mr  Fazio. 

Mr    SOLARZ. 

Mr  Hall  of  Ohio. 

.Mr  BONIOR.  In  two  instances. 

Mr  .^ckerman. 

Mr  Penny. 

.Mr    STARK. 

Mr    Kknnedy. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr  LaFalce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  8  minutes  a.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Saturday.  January  12, 
1991,  at  9  am 


E.XKCUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows. 

273.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  transmlttlnR  notifi- 
cation that  the  Department  plans  to  transfer 
S806.4  million  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations  for  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  automated  data  processing 
systems,  pursuant  to  section  8108  of  the  DOD 
Appropriations  Act.  1991:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

274  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
Department's  sixth  annual  Interim  report  on 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Demonstra- 
tion Program,  pursuant  to  42  U.S  C  5318  nt  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urt>an  Affairs 

275.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8  257.  "Naylor  Court.  N  W  . 
Designation  Act  of  1990".  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  D  C  Code,  section  l-233(cKli:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

276.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-258.  'DC  Government 
Comprehensive  Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978 
Employee  Benefits  Free  Clinic  Amendment 
Temporary  Act  of  1990,"  pursuant  to  DC 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(I):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

277.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-253,  "DC  Government 
Comprehensive  Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978 
Employee  Benefits  Amendment  Act  of  1990," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

278  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-254,  "DC  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Center  Real  Property  Tax  Exemption 
Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC. 
Code,  section  l-233<c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-255.  'Department  of  Cor- 
rections Grant  Award  Authorization  Tem- 
porary Act  of  1990."  pursuant  to  DC.  Code, 
section  I-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the    District   of   Columbia,    transmitting    a 
copy  of  DC.   act  8-256,    "DC    Religious  Ac 
commodation  Amendment  Act  of  1990,  '  and 
report,    pursuant    to    DC.    Code,    section    1- 


233(c)<l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

281.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-259.  "DC  Government 
Comprehensive  Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1978 
Employee  Benefits  Free  Clinic  Amendment 
Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  1-233ick1):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

282.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  &  239.  "DC  Prevention  of 
Domestic  Violence  .Amendment  Act  of  1990," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C  Code,  section  1- 
233(ci(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Departments  efforts  to  bring  about 
coordination  of  goals,  objectives,  and  activi- 
ties of  agencies  and  organizations  which 
have  responsibilities  for  programs  related  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect  during  1967  and  1988. 
pursuant  to  42  U  S  C  5106f:  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  l^abor 

284.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  Department's 
Council  on  Alzheimer's  Disease  delineating 
revisions  to  previous  research  plans  and 
progress  made  in  research  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Government,  pursuant  t«  Public 
Law  9»-660,  section  912ibi(2l  (100  Stat.  3805;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

28,S  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Defense 
Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U  S  C,  3512(C)i3):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

286  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

287  A  letter  from  the  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr  ,  Federal  Holiday  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C  3512ic)(3l;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

288  A  letter  from  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  .Act  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  31  US  C  3512icii3i:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

289  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  waive  requirements  of  section 
210(bii2i  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for  a 
planned  administrative  reorganization  in- 
volving the  organizational  realignment  of 
management  responsibility  for  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  data  processing  tenters. 
and  the  corresponding  realignment  of  associ- 
ated central  office  components  and  func- 
tions; to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 

290  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
transmitting  on  ijehalf  of  the  president,  a  re- 
port on  progress  on  resolution  of  expropria- 
tion claims  for  El  Salvador,  pursuant  to  title 
n  of  Public  Law  101  513,  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  .Af- 
fairs 

291  A  letter  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  quantity  of  agricultural  commodities 
programmed  under  title  13  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Agriculture. 


292.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
transmitting  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
programs,  projects,  and  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  the  act,  pursuant  to  42  U.SC. 
12001  et  seq.;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

293-  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Im- 
provement .Act  covering  the  major  activities 
and  accomplishments  on  the  Indian  Health 
Service  during  fiscal  year  1989.  pursuant  to 
25  U.S.C.  1671;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule   XXII.   public   bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
lOmitted  from  the  Record  of  January  10.  19911 

By  Mr  OWENS  of  Utah: 
H,  Con.  Res.  25.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  not- 
withstanding  previous   debate   disagreement 
and  votes  taken  authorizing  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  Members 
of  Congress  now  desire  to  express  their  uni- 
fied support  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  for  American  and  allied  forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Ilntroduced  January  u.  19911 
By   Mr    BEREUTER   (for  himself.   Mr 
Barrett,  and  Mr.  Hoagland): 
H.R,    479.   A    bill    to   amend   the   National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  Califor- 
nia National  Historic  Trail  and  Pony  Express 
National  Historic  Trail  as  components  of  the 
National  Trails  Systems;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  .Mr   BILBRAY: 
H  R    480.  A  bill  to  amend  section  28  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  .Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  D.ARDEN  (for  himself  and  .Mr 

SV.SARi; 

H  R  481   A  bill  to  establish  grazing  fees  for 

domestic  livestock  on  the  public  rangelands; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 

By  Mr   FLAKE: 

H.R.  482.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  the  Freedom  National  Bank 
of  New  York  is  essential  to  provide  adequate 
depository  services  in  its  community,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  .Affairs. 
By  Mr.  (X)RDON: 

H.R,  483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  .Act  of  1971  and  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  require  an  image  of 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office  to  be  included 
in  any  television  advertisement  for  such  can- 
didate, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  House  Administration  and 
Energy  and  Commerce 

By  Mr.  HEFLEY  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
SCHAEFER,  Mr.  Ca.VPBELL  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Mr.  Allardi 

H.R.  484.  A  bill  to  improve  the  water  qual- 
ity of  water  flowing  from  the  Leadville  Mine 
drainage  tunnel,  CO.  and  of  the  Upper  Ar- 
kansas River  Basin,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 

H.R.  485.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  Sep- 


tember 30.  1991;  to  the  Comimittee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr   LENT; 

H.R,  486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretarj- 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
grants  to  iocaj  agencies  for  converting 
closed  school  buildings  to  efficient,  alternate 
uses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

H.R  487  A  bill  amending  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  establish  collective 
bargaining  arbitration  procedures  for  issues 
relating  to  the  em.ployment  of  railroad  po- 
lice by  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R  488  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  prorating  of 
veterans  compensation  and  pension  for  the 
month  m  which  the  death  of  a  veteran  oc- 
curs; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  489.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  monthly 
insurance  benefit  thereunder  shall  be  paid 
for  the  month  in  which  the  recipient  dies  and 
that  such  benefit  shall  be  payable  for  such 
month  only  to  the  extent  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  days  in  such  month  preceding 
the  date  of  the  recipient's  death:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  490  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the  gross 
income  of  any  participant  in  any  State  or 
local  government  plan  so  much  of  any  dis- 
tribution from  such  plan  as  represents  his  al- 
locable share  of  tax-exemipt  interest  of  such 
plan,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  491  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  procedures  to  assure  that  benefit 
payments  will  not  be  made  thereunder  to  de- 
ceased individuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R  492  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic  $10,000 
exemption  from  income  tax.  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual  or  a  married  couple,  for  amounts 
received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or  other  re- 
tirement benents;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Ways 
and  Means, 

H  R  493  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals  a  de- 
duction for  commuting  expenses  incurred  on 
public  mass  transit,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R.  494  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  tax-exempt 
interest  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  amount  of  Social  Security 
benefits  to  be  taxed;  to  the  Comm.ittee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H  R  495.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  improve  the  treatment 
of  women  through  the  establishment  and 
payment  of  working  spouse's  benefits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  496  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  low-  and 
middle-income  individuals  a  refundable  tax 
credit  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  property 
taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  principal  resi- 
dences or  of  the  rent  they  pay  for  their  prin- 
cipal residences;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  medical 
expenses  of  handicapped  individuals  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  66  shall  be 
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deductible  without  reKard  to  the  requlre- 
nMSttbat  only  medkal  expenses  In  excess  of 
MTtBlB  percentaKea  of  adjusted  KTosa  Income 
art»  deductible;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
ami  Means 

Hy  Mr  OWENS  of  New  York: 
H  R  499   A  bill  to  require  that  federally  in- 
sured depository  Institutions  establish  ran- 
dom drug  testing  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Hv    Mr     ANNUNZIO   (for   himself.    Mr 
iu.\,'..   Mr    Broomfield.   Mr.   Conte, 
Mr      Fkank     of    Massachusetts.     Mr 
KRii.sr,  Mr    Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  HucKABY.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut.   Mr    Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Ms     Long.    Mr    McGrath.    Mr    Mar- 
key.   Mr    M.-MCis      f  New    "I'.irk.   Ms. 
Molinari.      Mr       M    ■.:v,.  iMKKY.      Mr. 
NaTCHKK.    M:      Pm  .     ^■■      .Mr     RaHAI.I.. 
Mr     Richak:-^'  N     ,M:      -^cHi  MKH.    .Mr 
Sl.ATTEHV.     Mr      Vander    Jaot.     Mr. 
WHirrK.v    Mr    Kascell.  Mr   Guarini. 
Mr    iKKl.A.s'l).  Mr    Lknt.  Mr    Mpi.s'SKI. 
Mr    .McNli.ty.  Mr    Sh^ak.  .Mr.   ROY- 
BAL.   Mr    Torres,   Mrs.   Vucanovich, 
Mr  Wa.xman,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.R.  500.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  quincentenary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus  and  to  es- 
tablish the  Christopher  Columbus  Fellowship 
Foundation;  Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,    Finance   and   Urban   Affairs,   Edu- 
catton  and  Labor,  and  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York: 
H.R.  501.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Housing?  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide (frants  to  urban  and  rural  communities 
for  training  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  In  education  and  employment  skills 
and  to  expand  the  supply  of  housing  for 
homeless  and  economically  disadvantaged 
Individuals  and  families,  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Education  and  Labor 

H  R  502  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
I>al)or  Relations  Act  to  improve  the  proce- 
dure for  appointing  members  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

H  R  503  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Ijilxir  Halations  Act  to  provide  for  fair  and 
expeditious  representation  elections;  to  the 
Committee  <in  F.iUn  a!  ion  and  Labor. 
Hy  Mr  I'lCKKTr 
HR  ,504  A  •::  '.  i:;.  •  :  •  ;p  28.  United 
Slates  Code,  ••  it- >::■.'•:•  •>.•■  ;iav1ng  of  wit- 
ness fees  t.fi  [x'l-si  :■..-<  -nv:  ■,'.•.  •  rime  and 
serving  a  prl:^.-:;  sr:;'»':,.  >■  ;i..: ',i,,i:.-  to  that 
conviction;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By     Mr      RHODES    (for    himself.     Mr 
Udai.i..   .Mr    Stump.  Mr.  Kolbe.  and 

Mr    KYL): 
H  R    Mh    A  bill  to  designate  the  Salt-Gila 
Aqueduct  of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  as 
the  "Fannln-McFarland  Aqueduct";   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 

By  Mr    SC'Hl'MKR  ifor  himself  ami  Mr 

SHAYS) 

H  R  506  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions .Ai.f  of  1934  U)  provide  Immunity  from 
damaKe.'<  Ui  able  franchising  authorities  for 
cable  regulatory  actions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; U)  the  Committee  on  Kner>cv  and  Com- 
merce 

Hy   Mr    SLAUGHTKR  of  Virginia  (for 

him.self.     Mr      Smith    nf    Texas.     Mr 

DANNKMKYKk.     Mr        UvK.s,     an.l     Mr 

Hi  OH  K.HI 

H  R    507    A  Ml!  to  amend  the  In'-erria;   )U'V- 

enue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  newspapt-rs  a  i.  red- 


It  against  income  tjix  for  usinu  recycled 
newsprint;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Hv  Mr   HOLLOWAY: 

H  K  ■*)R  A  bin  to  designate  the  lock  and 
dam  1  on  the  Red  River  Waterway  In  Louisi- 
ana as  the  "Llndy  Claiborne  Boggs";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

Hv  Mr   KOLTER 

11  H  V''*  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
UruK.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  food  and 
drug  manufacturers  to  maintain  a  toll-free 
telephone  line  for  inquiries  respecting  foods 
containing  vitamins  or  minerals,  herbal 
foods,  foods  for  special  delivery  uses,  and 
over-the-counter  drugs  and  to  require  the  la- 
bels and  advertising  of  such  products  to  con- 
tain a  reference  to  such  line;  to  the  Commit- 
t.ee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOLTER: 

H  R.  510.  A  bill  to  require  generators  of 
hazardous  waste  to  treat  or  dispose  of  their 
waste  at  the  site  on  which  the  waste  was 
generated;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  KOLTER: 

H  R.  511  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require 
that  passenger  motor  vehicle  repair  busi- 
nesses supply  customers  with  information 
respecting  the  origin  of  parts  installed  and 
the  cost  of  available  parts  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  KOLTER: 

H.R.  512.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  bonus  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOLTER: 

H  R.  513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  terminate  the  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  Americans  working 
abroad,  and  for  other  purjMDses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOLTER; 

H.R.  514.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  of  supplemental  unemployment 
benefits  for  unemployed  coal  miners  who 
have  exhausted  their  rights  to  regular  unem- 
ployment benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  KOLTER: 

H.R.  515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  individuals  to  in- 
clude cash  contributions  with  their  Income 
tax  returns  to  be  used  for  grants  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  organ  transplants,  and  for  other 
purposes;    jointly:     to    the    Committees    on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dow- 
ney.  Mr     SiAKK     Mr     MrOkATH,    Mr 
GUARIS:      Mr      l'K\-r      M:      I>iki.fN       • 

North   Dako!<i.    Mr    Donnelly.   Mrs 
SCHROEDER.  Mr    Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr   Fazio,  and  Mr  Jontz): 
H  R   516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax   Act  with   respect  to  em- 
ployment performed  by  certain  employees  of 
educational   institutions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  MURPHY 
H.R.  517.  A  bill  to  waive  age  restrictions 
preventing  the  enlistment  or  appointment  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  President.  Vice 
President.  Members  of  Congress,  and  heads 
of  executive  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H;.  Mr  ROYBAL 
H  K  il8  A  bin  to  provide  additional  life 
insurance  under  the  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  Program  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  to  duty  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region   In  connection  with  Oper- 
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atli'H    Deser'    .'^hU'lil, 
Veterans'  .Affairs 

By  Mr  THOMA.S  of  Caiifornla 
H.R  5!W  A  b;i;  :■'  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue CcKir  .r  1986  tvi  penTjl!  l&x  free  with 
drawals  from  individual  retirement  plans, 
section  401iki  plans,  and  section  403ibi  con- 
tracts for  the  acquisition  of  the  first  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  taxpayer  or  a  member 
of  the  taxpayer's  family,  tji  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

Hv  Mr  API'LKGATK  for  himself.  Mr 
M'F.'AKN  ami  Mr  MoNTiTOMKHY 
H  .1  Res  70  .Joint  re.solut  mn  desitcnatinK 
April  9.  1991,  and  April  9.  1992.  as  National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day  ". 
to  the  Committee  on  l'>s;  office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr  KIKLDS 
H.J.  Rt's  7;.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  federal  judges  be  reconfirmed  by  the 
Senate  every  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HASTERT  (for  himself.  Mr 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Cox  of  California,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr  Natcher.  Mr  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr  Ass;  nzio. 
Mr.  Espy.  .Mr  Hkvh.l. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Wolf. 
of  New  York,  Mr  Hyde. 
Jaot,  Mr  Rinaldo.  Mr  Si.attery, 
Mrs.  BOXEH.  Mr  Lent.  Mr  Owkns  of 
New  York.  .Mr  WHrTTF.N.  Mr  Lantos, 
Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr  Skelton,  Mr. 
CosTELLO,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr  Madigan.  Mr.  Schel'er, 
Mr  PosHARD,  Mr  Ge,JDENSON,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr  Roe,  Mr. 
si'KNcE.  Mr  Olin,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr  BiLBRAY.  Mr  Laoo- 
MAR.'^iNr).  Mr  Hochbrueckner,  Mr 
Staggers,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi, 
Mr  Paxon,  Ms.  Long,  Mr  Bilirakjs, 
Mr      KKSNKnv       Mr      Parker,      Mr 


Mr 

Udall, 

Mr 

Stump, 

Mrs 

Byron, 

Mr 

Martin 

Mr 

Vander 

Mr 


N. 


M- 


I' 


HlT.HK.s.       Ms 
V..rK.  Mr    Payne 

iLITTLE,   Mr    HaR- 

Florlda,  and   Mr. 


Sancvv :-  •  1 

SLAfOH  :  r  :•! 

of  virgin;,! 
ris,   Mr    "i 

HERMAN): 

H   I    Res   72.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  7,  1991,  as  "National  Pearl  Harbor 
Remembrance  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   LAGOMARSINO: 

H.J.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1991  as  "Dyslexia 
Awareness  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Hy  Mr   SENSENBRENNER: 

H  I  lies  74  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  permit  Congress  to  grant  power 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  remove  judges  in 
certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Hv  Mr   KOI.TKH 

H  J  Rt^s  7.'i  ,I..int  resolution  to  designate 
September  1.  liJ^l.  as  "National  Day  of  Rec- 
ognition of  the  Polish  Armed  Forces  of 
World  War  II  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fife  and  Civil  Service 
Hv  .Mr   KOLTKR 

H.J    Res.  76    Joint  resolution  designating 
October    8    through    14.    1991.    as      National 
School  Lunch  Week  ":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   LENT 

H  Con  Res  30.  Concurrent  resolution  dl 
recting  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  Immediately  conduct  a  study  and 


report  to  Congress  on  steps  which  c^n  be 
taken  to  correct  the  benefit  disparity  known 
a-s  the  notch  problem.  In  order  to  ensure  eq- 
uitable and  fair  treatment  for  those  who 
have  based  their  retirement  plans  on  benefit 
levels  which  have  existed  for  the  past  decade. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   PENNY 

H    Con    Res    31    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  need  to  provide  adequate  health  care  for 
America's  children:  to  the  Committee  on  En 
ergv  and  Commerce 

By  Mr   HOLLOWAY 

H  Res  30  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  prohibit 
the  House  from  receiving  and  considering 
special  interest  commemorative  legislation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rule? 


.ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H  R  3  Mr  RKGl  !.A.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr 
Sangmeister.  Mr  Erdreich.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
INHOFE,  Mr  Yoi'NO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr  Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs  KknnellY,  and 
Mr   BARKi--r7 

H.R   8   Mr   Ra.sgkl  and  Mr    SKRKANO. 

HR  53:  Mr  Poshahd.  Mr  .Mhazkk.  Mr 
Rangel.  and  Mr   Anni'nzio 

H  R   83   Mr   Kan.ior.ski 

H  R  86  Mr  Hinter.  Mr  Hokto.s.  Mr  Bi  K- 
TO.s  of  Indiana.  Mr  Rohkhts.  and  .Mr  Chap- 
man. 


H.R  90:  Mr  WoLPE,  Mr  LaFalce.  Mr 
Staggers.  Mr  Scheuer.  Mr  Hughes.  Mr 
FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr,  Smfth  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 

H.R,  102:  Mr,  YaTRON.  Mrs,  Morella.  Mr 
Stokes,  Mr,  Wolf.  Mr,  Traficant,  Mr  Bili- 
RAKis.  Mr,  Lancaster.  Mr  Bacchus,  and  Mr 
Machtley, 

HR,  103:  Mr,  LENT,  Mr  Mrazek.  Mr 
Fai-Eomavaega.  Mr    DeFazio,  and  Mr,  Erd- 

REICH- 

H  R   :04   Ms,  Pelos: 

HR,  105:  Mr  RiTTER.  Mr  Yatro.s.  Ms,  Koa- 
LEHTINEN,  Mr  Goss.  Mr,  Tallon.  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr  Ray.  Mr  Yates.  Mr  Staggers, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr  James,  .Mr  Paxon, 
and  Mr,  Poshard, 

H.R.  123  Mr.  H.ansen.  Mr  Madigan.  Mr 
Solomon,  Mr,  Rogers.  Mr.  Coughlin,  and 
Mr  STUMP 

H.R.  193   Mr,  GUARINI, 

H  R,  234   Mr   Kyl, 

H  R-  262  Ms  Pelosi.  Mr  Lkvine  of  Califor- 
nia, .Mr,  JONTZ,  and  Mr,  Stokes 

HR-  263  Mr  JoNTZ.  Mr  Stokes,  and  Mr 
Campbell  of  Colorado 

HR,  325  Mr,  Shays,  Mr  McCloskey.  Mr. 
OILMAN.  Mrs  Morella,  -Mr.  Staggers,  Mr 
Stark.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr 
Beilenson.  Mr  Edwards  of  California.  Mr 
Feighan.  Mr.  FixsLlETTA.  Mr  Oberstar.  Mr 
HERMAN.  Mr  Poshard,  Mr  Mav-roules.  Mr 
Livingston.  .Mr,  Roe,  Mr,  Bateman.  Mrs 
Vnsoeld,  and  Mr   SMITH  of  Florida 

HR  328  Mr  Nowak.  Mr.  Olin.  Ms  KaP- 
TUR,  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 

H.R   38!    Mr    SERRANO  and  Mr   Ma'VROULES. 


HR,   385'   Mr    Rangel.   Mr,   Serrano.   Mr 
Fazio,  and  Mrs,  Collins  of  Illinois 

H  R,  4i4    Mr,  GlIXHREST  and  Mr    BaTEMAN 

H  J   Res   18   Mr   Kanjorski 

H  Con,  Res,  1  Mr  Beilenson.  Mr  Kan- 
jorski, Mr.  Bacchl's.  Mr  Trahca.nt.  Mr  La- 
Falce. Mr  Washinoton,  Mr  Hughes,  Mr 
REED,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr  Russcc  and  Mr  AN- 
DREWS of  New  Jersey 

H  Res,  19  Mr  Abercrombie.  Mr  Mfume 
Mr  RcYBAL,  Mr  LaFalce,  Mr  SwrrH  cf 
Florida,  and  Mr   Jacobs 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

11.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
council,  city  of  Boston,  relative  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  tC'  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

:2  Also,  petition  of  chair  of  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  Austria,  relative  to  ending  military  aid  to 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

■3-  Also,  petition  of  the  legislature  of 
Rockland  County.  NY.  relative  tc  the  foot' 
bridge  between  Jersey  City.  NJ  and  Ellis  Is- 
land. N^Y':  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

'.4,  Also,  petition  of  Office  of  the  County 
Legislature.  Suffolk.  NY,  relative  tCi  cost  of 
living  adjustments  (COLA  to  all  veterans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorahle  Thomas  A. 
Daschle,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  DO.  offered  the  follow- 
Ini?  prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

Eufpt  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labour  in  vain  that  build  it  except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain  —Psalm  127  1. 

Father  in  Heaven,  the  burden  of  deci- 
sion is  awesome,  the  implications  are 
overwhelming  As  Congress  bears  its 
burden,  literally  millions  of  Americans 
have  mobilized  for  prayer.  For  this  we 
thank  Thee.  Save  us.  Lord,  from  an  at- 
titude so  secular  that  we  leave  no  room 
for  an  eternal  God  to  intervene.  As  the 
Senators  struggle  with  this  awful  re- 
sponsibility, grant  them  grace  to  make 
room  in  their  minds  and  hearts  for  a 
God  who  understands,  who  loves,  who 
cares,  and  who  has  not  uncommonly,  in 
times  past,  overruled  the  plans  and  the 
schemes  of  the  most  powerful  leaders. 
Touch  each  life  in  this  body  with  spe- 
cial wisdom  and  grace  for  these  hours. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  Amen 


APPOINTMF.NT  OF  ACTING 
PRK.SIDFNT  PRO  TE.MPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  pl.'iusf  I'Md  a  communicAtion 
to  the  Sen.i;i-  !: m  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  BvhiiJ. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SENATE, 

F»re8ide:nt  pro  tkmp<jre, 
Washington.  DC.  January  II.  1991 

Uodar  tito  provision  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Thomas  A  Daschle,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  C  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  DASCHLE  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  Januxiry  3.  1991) 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  a  moment 
debate  will  resume  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  Under  the  consent  agreement 
obtained  last  evening,  the  resolution 
which  I  offered  yesterday  in  behalf  of 
Senators  NUNN.  BYRD,  PELL.  BOREN. 
MITCHELL  and  Levin,  later  cosponsored 
by  many  other  Senators,  is  on  the  cal- 
endar, and  I  intend  to  move  to  proceed 
to  that  resolution  today,  as  I  notified 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
last  evening. 

I  also  advised  the  Republican  leader 
again,  as  I  have  previously  in  several 
discussions  and  as  I  have  stated  pub- 
licly, that  it  is  my  hope  and  my  inten- 
tion that  the  Senate  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  matter  tomorrow 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  a  full 
and  open  debate.  We  had  a  lengthy  day 
of  such  debate  yesterday.  I  anticipate 
another  one  today,  and  I  hope  that  we 
could  continue  the  debate  and  com- 
plete action  by  voting  on  tomorrow. 

As  all  Senators  know  but  most  Amer- 
icans do  not.  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  I  cannot  fix  a  time  for  voting 
unilaterally,  since  under  Senate  rules 
each  Senator  has  the  right  to  speak  for 
as  long  as  he  or  she  wishes,  and,  since 
under  those  same  rules  any  Senator 
may  offer  any  number  of  amendments 
that  he  or  she  wishes,  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  fix  a  time  for  voting  is  by 
unanimous  consent,  or,  should  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  decide  to  invoke  cloture 
and  terminate  debate,  then  ultimately, 
at  some  point  thereafter 

indeterminative  as  of  now.  there  could 
be  votes. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  a  fili- 
buster. I  hope  that  no  Senator  chooses 
to  invoke  his  or  her  rights  under  the 
rules  to  delay  or  prevent  voting.  That 
is  possible,  and  of  course  it  is  under- 
standable under  the  rules  and  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Is  the  course  of  action  we  should  take 
in  this  instance.  I  think  each  Senator 
has  a  right  to  express  his  or  her  views 
both  in  statements  and  in  votes  and 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  where  each  of  us  stands  on  this 
important  issue 

So  I  repeat  that  it  remains  my  hope 
and  my  intention  that  we  can  reach  an 
agreement  and  vote  on  these  matters 
tomorrow  1  will  continue  to  pursue 
such  an  agreement  with  the  Republican 
leader  and  others  of  my  colleagues  and 
will  keep  .Senators  advised  throughout 
the  day  of  our  progress  in  that  regard. 

Mr    l^resident    I  vield  the  floor 


ORDER  PERMITTING  SENATORS  TO 
SPEAK 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  in  which  Senators 
are  permitted  to  speak  The  Chair  rec- 
ogrnizes  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  joint 
resolution  proposed  by  the  majority 
leader  and  many  of  my  colleagues.  It  is 
a  resolution  which  I  certainly  add  my 
name  to  as  a  cosponsor.  which  I  believe 
is  rooted  in  strength  and  in  patience 
and  in  an  awareness  of  the  true  costs  of 
war 

On  the  morning  of  November  8.  be- 
fore the  President  announced  later 
that  day  that  he  intended  to  essen- 
tially double  the  size  of  our  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent expressing  my  view  that  the 
American  people  would  not  support  of- 
fensive military  action  until  all  other 
efforts  had  been  exhausted.  In  hearings 
held  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  late  November  and  December.  I 
heard  nothing  that  would  change  that 
opinion. 

Please  understand.  Mr  President, 
that  if  my  view  on  this  issue  is  rejected 
and  if  the  Congress  and  the  President 
decide  to  proceed  with  military  action 
beginning  on  or  after  January  15.  then 
I  will  support  funding  to  ensure  that 
we  prevail  In  that  military  action.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  expres.s  my  convictions  on 
the  question  of  whether  this  country 
should  go  to  war  at  this  time. 

However,  if  the  decision  is  made  to 
go  to  war.  then  I  also  believe  strongly 
that  I  and  all  of  us  must  join  together 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  ensure  vic- 
tory. 

We  all  agree  that  Iraq  demonstrated 
an  outrageous  and  an  unacceptable  dis- 
regard for  international  law  when  it  in- 
vaded Kuwait  on  the  2d  of  August.  .And 
we  also  agree  that  Iraq  must  withdraw 
from  Kuwait. 

But  I  am  not  convinced,  especially 
after  hearing  the  expert  testimony  of  a 
dozen  defense  and  national  security 
specialists  who  appeared  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  I  am  not 
convinced  that  offensive  military  ac- 
tion is  the  correct  course  to  accom- 
plish that  goal  at  this  time.  In  fact,  I 
have  come  to  believe  the  exact  oppo- 
site That  is.  that  a  rush  to  action 
would  be  imprudent.  It  would  be  un- 
wise, and  It  would  involve  unnecessary 
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costs,  chief  among  them  the  unneces- 
sary loss  of  human  life. 

In  both  the  short  and  the  long  term, 
offensive  military  action  soon  after 
January  15  creates  some  disturbing  re- 
sults for  which  we  as  a  nation  are  not 
yet  prepared.  Some  will  portray  this  as 
an  arg-ument  or  a  debate  between  using 
force  now  and  never  using  force,  but 
that  is  clearly  not  the  case.  I  believe 
the  most  appropriate  action  for  the 
United  States  at  this  time  is  to  main- 
tain the  international  sanctions  and 
trade  embargo  and  to  pursue  a  diplo- 
matic solution  while  maintaining  the 
credible  threat  of  force  in  the  future. 

I  supported  the  President's  initial  de- 
ployment of  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
After  the  August  2  invasion  of  Kuwait 
there  were  very  real  fears  that  Saddam 
Hussein  might  order  his  troops  to  in- 
vade Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Persian 
Gulf  states.  By  his  own  account,  the 
President's  objectives  at  that  time 
were  defensive.  The  troops,  he  said, 
were  intended  to  fortify  the  defense  of 
our  Saudi  allies  and  to  draw  a  line 
across  which  Saddam  Hussein  dare  not 
step. 

To  date  that  line  has  not  been 
crossed,  and  we  and  our  allies  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  stated  objective.  So.  too. 
the  President  has  succeeded  in  building 
an  international  coalition  against 
Iraq's  seizure  of  Kuwait  and  in  obtain- 
ing release  of  all  foreign  hostages.  We 
now  have  an  impressive  array  of  coun- 
tries, including  Arab  countries,  who 
are  committed  to  isolating  Saddam 
Hussein  and  constricting  his  ability  to 
hold  on  to  Kuwait.  The  United  Nations 
itself  has  approved  an  unprecedented  12 
resolutions  against  Iraq,  including  only 
the  third  international  economic  em- 
bargo in  its  history. 

In  these  efforts  the  President  has 
been  successful  and  I  have  supported 
him  But  I  believe  the  President  has 
erred  in  recent  months  as  he  narrowed 
his  options  and  imposed  an  artificial 
deadline  on  our  own  actions.  Time  is 
on  our  side  if  we  have  the  patience  to 
use  it.  It  is  not  on  Saddam  Hussein's 
side. 

It  became  apparent  in  November  the 
President  had  changed  his  strategy.  No 
longer  were  our  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia 
for  defensive  purposes.  On  November  8 
the  President  ordered  our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Middle  East  nearly  dou- 
bled, from  230.000  to  430.000.  This  was 
accompanied  by  talk  not  only  of  re- 
moving Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  but 
also  of  removing  Saddam  Hussein  from 
power,  removing  his  current  and  poten- 
tial control  over  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and.  in  late  November,  in  the 
President's  search  in  the  United  Na- 
tions for  an  authorization  to  use  force. 
he  joined  in  creating  an  artificial  dead- 
line. January  15.  which  now  seems  to 
be  driving  our  entire  policy  in  this 
crisis. 

Let  me  cite  four  reasons  that  I  op- 
pose the  use  of  force  at  this  time.  First 


I  believe  that  economic  sanctions  need 
more  time  to  work.  To  expect  that 
they  would  succeed  in  only  weeks  or  a 
few  months  is  nothing  less  than  naive. 
Former  National  Security  Adviser 
Brzezinski  stated  recently  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
"Sanctions  are  not  a  blunt  instrument 
for  promptly  achieving  total  surren- 
der." The  entire  intent  of  sanctions  is 
to  deny  Iraq  any  benefit  from  its  sei- 
zure of  Kuwait  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reduce  Saddam's  ability  and  his  will  to 
continue  the  lawless  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait. If  history  is  any  indication,  sanc- 
tions can  work. 

In  a  recent  study  by  the  Institute  for 
International  Economics,  a  study  of  115 
cases  of  sanctions  being  imposed  since 
early  in  this  century,  success  was 
achieved  40  times.  Iraq  is  particularly 
vulnerable,  since  its  economy  is  de- 
pendent on  oil  exports  which  have  been 
totally  cut  off.  It  has  only  recently 
concluded  a  bloody  10-year  war  with 
Iran.  Obviously  that  is  no  guarantee  of 
success  in  this  case.  But  I  pose  this 
question:  What  do  we  have  to  lose  by 
waiting? 

The  current  U.N.  sanctions  are  easily 
the  most  far  reaching  ever  imposed  on 
any  single  nation  by  anyone.  Even  if 
they  do  not  work  in  all  respects.  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  with  his  borders  sealed 
off  against  all  but  minor  smuggling 
and  with  a  finite  reserve  of  supplies 
with  which  to  feed  his  people  and  his 
war  machine,  is  likely  to  be  weaker 
months  from  now  than  he  will  be  on 
January  15. 

A  second  reason  that  we  should  not 
resort  to  force  at  this  time  is  that  just 
as  we  need  more  time  to  see  if  sanc- 
tions will  work,  we  also  need  more 
time  to  pursue  a  diplomatic  resolution 
of  the  crisis.  The  failed  talks  in  Geneva 
Wednesday  clearly  are  not  the  end  of 
diplomatic  efforts.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  is  on  his 
way  to  Iraq  at  this  very  moment. 

France  and  other  European  allies 
have  indicated  the  desire  to  pursue  fur- 
ther diplomatic  initiatives.  Algeria  has 
also  been  active  in  facilitating  a  dialog 
among  Arab  nations.  These  and  any 
other  initiatives  by  the  international 
community  must  be  allowed  to  run 
their  course.  W'e  should  not  underesti- 
mate our  ability  to  accomplish  the 
goal  of  forcing  Saddam  Hussein  out  of 
Kuwait  through  peaceful  means.  We 
should  not  prejudge  the  outcome  of 
sanctions.  And  we  should  not  prejudge 
efforts  to  resolve  this  crisis  peacefully. 

A  third  reason  for  us  to  stop  short  of 
a  declaration  of  war  at  this  time  is  the 
enormous  loss  of  life  that  may  well  re- 
sult if  war  begins.  Secretary  Baker  has 
said  repeatedly  that  if  we  commence  a 
military  action  it  will  be  "sudden, 
massive,  and  decisive." 

1  would  only  add  that  it  will  also  be 
catastrophic  and  that  we  must  expect 
that  the  loss  of  human  life  will  be  sub- 
stantial.  Many  in   the   administration 


and  even  some  in  Congress  appear  to  be 
convinced  that  if  we  attack  now  the 
ensuing  war  will  be  short  and  will  re- 
sult in  minimal  U.S.  casualties.  But 
others,  whose  opinions  I  respect,  con- 
clude that  while  that  is  a  possible  out- 
come, it  is  equally  or  more  likely  that 
casualties  could  be  significant  and  that 
the  fighting  could  drag  on. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  a  war  with 
Iraq  would  last.  I  do  know  that  vir- 
tually everything  in  human  experience 
takes  longer  than  it  is  expected  to 
take.  History  is  replete  with  wars 
which  proved  to  be  longer  and  more 
costly  in  human  life  than  their  instiga- 
tors expected. 

The  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Japanese  made  that  fatal  mistake  in 
their  planning  of  the  actions  which  led 
to  the  Second  World  War.  We  ourselves 
learned  this  tragic  lesson  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  fourth  reason  that  a  declaration 
of  war  would  be  premature  at  this  time 
is  the  potential  cost  of  early  military 
action  to  the  stability  of  that  region 
and  to  the  U.S.  role  in  that  region. 
Former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Admiral  Crowe,  who  has  been 
quoted  here  many  times  by  many  Sen- 
ators, in  his  excellent  testimony  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  stated. 
"Posturing  ourselves  to  promote  sta- 
bility for  the  long  term  is  our  primary 
national  interest  m  the  Middle  East 
*  *  *  the  United  States  initiating  hos- 
tilities could  well  exacerbate  many  of 
the  tensions  *  *  *  and  further  polarize 
the  Arab  world." 

President  Bush  himself  has  stated 
that  one  of  our  main  goals  in  this  crisis 
IS  restoring  stability  and  security  to 
the  region.  The  obvious  question  is  will 
early  military  action  promote  stability 
in  the  region,  and  I  have  grave  doubts. 
Can  we  realistically  expect  our  Arab 
allies  to  remain  with  us.  once  we  begin 
a  mass  assault  against  Iraq''  If  we  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  Iraq's  ability  to 
wage  war.  how  likely  is  it  that  other 
regional  powers  will  try  to  fill  that 
void?  How  much  of  a  long-term  mili- 
tary presence  are  we  committing  our- 
selves to  maintain  in  Iraq,  once  the 
war  is  concluded"'  And  what  will  be  the 
reaction  of  other  Arab  countries  to  our 
continued  long-term  presence  there'' 

At  some  point  offensive  action  may 
be  necessarj'.  but  I  believe  these  and 
other  questions  about  the  costs  of 
early  military  action  on  the  stability 
of  the  Middle  Elast  should  be  addressed 
before  we  decide  that  we  have  reached 
that  point.  Once  in  the  war.  these  are 
the  questions  with  which  we  will  be  im- 
mediately confronted. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
very  briefly  the  New  World  order  that 
President  Bush  has  referred  to  m  the 
past  few  months.  In  an  interview  with 
Newsweek  that  appeared  on  November 
26.  President  Bush  stated: 

We  must  not  reward  aggression  *  •  *  The 
civilized  world  is  now  in  the  process  of  fash- 
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lonlriK  the  rules  that  will  govern  the  New 
World  order  beginning  to  emerge  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  cold  war  *  •  *  If  the  world 
loolca  the  other  way  In  this  first  crisis  of  the 
post-cold-war  era,  other  would-t)e  Saddams 
will  conclude  correctly  that  aggression  pays 
We  must  either  be  prepared  to  respond  now 
or  face  a  much  greater  set  of  challenges 
down  the  road. 

Mr  F*residenl,  I  also  hope  for  a  post- 
cold-war  era  of  sustained  peace,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  agKression  is  now 
or  in  our  lifetime  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Believing  that  early  offensive 
military  action  in  this  first  crisis  of 
the  post-cold-war  era  will  end  aggres- 
sion is  a  basic  misreading  of  human  na- 
ture. I  am  not  certain  of  what  exactly 
the  President  means  by  a  New  World 
order,  and  I  have  questions  about  using 
this  particular  crisis  as  a  model  for  fu- 
ture crises. 

While  I  agree  that  we  must  not  re- 
ward aggression.  I  do  not  believe  that 
rushing  into  war  Is  the  onl.y  way  to 
keep  from  rewarding  that  aggression.  I 
have  grrave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
predicating  future  world  peace  on  a 
rush  into  war  at  this  time. 

If  a  New  World  order  is  to  prevail  in 
the  coming  years.  1  am  also  concerned 
about  the  role  the  United  States  is  to 
play  in  that  New  World  order.  Are  we. 
the  United  States,  to  ensure  that  ag- 
gression anywhere  in  the  globe  is 
stopped^  Will  this  responsibility  fall  to 
us  since  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  has  a  mili- 
tary capability  to  achieve  this?  Cer- 
tainly, no  other  country  could  under- 
take and  sustain  the  mobilization  of 
forces  that  we  have  accomplished  over 
the  last  5  months. 

Is  our  role  that  of  the  enforcer  of  this 
New  World  order'' 

I  also  have  concerns  about  the  roles 
that  our  allies  should  play  In  this  New 
World  order.  Clearly,  two  of  our  closest 
allies — Japan  and  Germany— both 
stand  to  lose  more  from  Saddam's  ac- 
tion than  we  do  because  of  their  great- 
er dependence  on  Middle  East  oil.  and 
clearly  they  have  shown  little  commit- 
ment to  involving  themselves  in  mili- 
tary actions  to  punish  his  aggression. 

I  am  disappointed,  as  are  many  of  my 
colleagues,  by  the  lack  of  action  by  our 
allies  in  an  operation  which  is  clearly 
at  least  as  much  in  their  interest  as  it 
Is  in  ours.  I  wonder  how  can  the  Amer- 
ican people  be  asked  to  sacrifice  for 
this  New  World  order  when  two  of  our 
closest  and  strongest  allies  are  off  pur- 
suing a  world  order  of  their  own. 

I  also  have  strong  doubts  that  a  rush 
to  war  against  Iraq  will  get  us  to  that 
New  World  order  when  many  of  the 
other  members  of  our  coalition  are 
clearly  reluctant  to  begin  that  war. 
Yet.  uneasiness  about  war  among  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
among  our  close  allies  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  offensive  military  action  at 
this  time  would  damage  the  world's 
ability  to  undertake  international  ef- 
forts in  the  future    I  believe  that  the 


New  World  order,  whatever  that  may 
prove  to  be.  would  be  better  served  by 
continuing  sanctions  and  diplomatic 
efforts 

Two  days  ago,  we  saw  the  failure  of 
talks  between  the  United  Stales  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister  in  Geneva.  Not  only  did  we 
see  the  failure  of  talks,  but  the  refusal 
of  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  to  hon- 
estly address  the  issue  of  Iraq's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  The  natural  response  of 
the  American  people  is  one  of  dis- 
appointment but  also  one  of  anger  and 
of  frustration,  and  the  temptation  for 
all  of  us  is  to  bring  U.S.  military  force 
to  bear  at  this  time. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  that 
course  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people  or  of  the  world  com- 
munity. We  should  not  allow  our  frus- 
tration and  the  lack  of  a  clear  path  to 
prevent  us  from  continuing  to  search 
for  a  peaceful  solution. 

Many  statesmen  have  been  quoted 
during  this  debate  and  I  am  sure  many 
will  be  in  the  next  2  days.  One 
quotation  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  is  a  statement 
by  Winston  Churchill  in  his  extensive 
writings.  He  said: 

Those  who  are  prone  *  *  *  to  seek  sharp 
and  clear-cut  solutions  of  difficult  and  ob- 
scure problems  •  •  •  have  not  always  been 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whose  Incli- 
nation Is  to  bow  their  heads,  to  seek  pa- 
tiently and  faithfully  for  peaceful  com- 
promise, are  not  always  wrong.  On  the  con- 
trary. In  the  majority  of  lnstanc«8  they  may 
be  right  not  only  morally  but  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint  How  many  wars  have  been 
averted  by  patience  and  persisting  good  will! 

If  all  other  means  of  obtaining  Iraqi 
compliance  with  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions prove  futile  and  a  consensus  is 
reached  at  home  and  abroad  that  mili- 
tary action  IS  the  only  solution,  then 
at  that  point,  the  President  should 
come  to  Congress.  He  should  request  a 
declaration  of  war.  At  that  point,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  would  grant  such  an 
authorization.  But  we  are  not  at  that 
point  today  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stop  short  of  authorizing  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  frf)m  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  might  be  willing  to  engage 
in  a  brief  discussion  with  this  Senator. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN    I  will  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  He  and  I  have 
worked  closely  during  the  course  of  the 
past  8  years  during  our  joint  tenure 
and  worked  very  closely  on  the  im- 
peachment case  involving  .Judge  Hast- 
ings that  he  chaired  and  I  cochaired.  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  Senator 
BiNOAM.^N.  and  I  compliment  him  on  a 
very  well-reasoned  presentation,  not  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  all  asjjects  of  it. 
but  I  did  with  many  aspects,  especially 
his  comment  about  the  keen  interest  of 


Japan  and  Germany  in  Mideast  oil  and 
the  failure  of  those  2  countries  to  as- 
sume a  fair  burden,  and  the  thrust  of 
his  contention  that  others  of  our  allies 
have  not  done  a  fair  share. 

But  the  point  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  very  briefly  this  morning— and 
I  intend  to  make  a  more  complete 
statement  later  this  morning— turns  on 
the  consideration  that  Congress  is  giv- 
ing to  those  important  issues  at  this 
time.  January  11.4  days  from  the  Janu- 
ary 15  cutoff,  contrasted  with  the  con- 
sideration of  these  issues  at  an  earlier 
time. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
commented  that  he  had  written  the 
President  on  November  8  objecting  to 
the  increased  use  of  force,  or  the  in- 
creased allocation  of  force — strike  the 
use  of  force,  it  was  not  used— but  the 
increase  of  our  force  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  that  he  also  was  concerned  on  No- 
vember 29  when  the  U.N.  resolution  was 
established  fixing  January  15,  1991,  as 
the  day  after  which  force  could  be  used. 

I  had  expressed  yesterday  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  my  preference  to  allow  eco- 
nomic sanctions  to  have  lasted  longer 
and  not  to  have  had  a  January  15  cutoff 
date,  but  said  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  being  in  the  posture  we  were  In  as 
of  January  10.  January  11.  that  it  was 
much  too  late  in  the  day  to  try  to 
change  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  rep- 
resentations and  commitments  which 
had  been  made  by  the  President  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Looking 
back  to  November  Is  not  useful  in  the 
sense  of  turning  hack  the  clock,  but  I 
think  it  does  bear  on  what  US.  policy 
might  be  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
and  I  think  It  also  bears  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  appropriate  and 
timely  to  change  that  policy  today 

W^en  we  a.H«pmbled  in  mid  November 
to  select  our  leaders,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr  Lugar]  look 
the  initiative  and  proposed  a  special 
session.  Many  of  us  backed  him  up  on 
that.  As  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  recall,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  retained 
authority  after  adjournment  to  recon- 
vene the  Congress  on  this  issue,  realiz- 
ing that  that  might  be  necessary 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  Con- 
gress had  the  opportunity  to  reconvene 
in  mid-November  and  express  itself  on 
a  resolution  objecting  to  the  buildup  of 
forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  change 
of  posture  from  defensive  to  poten- 
tially offensive  mode.  Congress  could 
have  reassembled  itself  in  late  Novem- 
ber when  we  were  on  notice,  as  was  the 
world,  when  the  President  was  seeking 
a  January  15  date  in  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  and  was  negotiating 
with  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  who 
were  hard  to  deal  with  at  that  time, 
and  the  French  and  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council  who  were  also  not 
too  easy  to  deal  with  at  that  time. 
Congress  had  the  opportunity  to  come 


into  session  In  November  and  say  we  do 
not  want  an  arbitrary  day.  we  want  to 
give  sanctions  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  work — and  there  were  some  projec- 
tions at  that  time  that  they  might 
take  a  year,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  said  yes- 
terday. 

I  have  two  questions  to  propound  to 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico.  The 
first  is:  Would  it  not  have  been  far  pref- 
erable for  the  Congress  to  have  been 
convened  shortly  after  the  November  8 
deployment  of  additional  forces,  or 
sometime  hopefully  immediately  be- 
fore the  November  29  U.N.  resolution. 
or  at  least  shortly  thereafter''  And  the 
second  part  which  is  related  to  the  first 
part  is:  Is  there  not  a  prejudice  to  the 
President's  position  and  substantial 
prejudice  to  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  have  relied  upon 
the  President's  position  and  the  con- 
gressional silence  thereby  making  it 
extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
alter  that  key  aspect  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  today'' 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  In  my  view,  there 
are  several  reasons  we  could  go  back  in 
the  last  several  months  and  say  "It 
would  be  preferable  if  *  *  *."  If  we 
want  to  begin,  it  would  have  been  pref- 
erable for  the  President  to  have  ad- 
vised the  leadership  of  Congress  before 
deciding  to  essentially  double  the 
troop  strength  in  the  Middle  East  or 
Saudi  Arabia.  No  such  action  was 
taken  by  the  administration.  It  was 
not  determined  that  this  was  some- 
thing that  required  consultation  with 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  would  have  certainly 
been  preferable.  Had  that  occurred. 
then  I  think  it  is  very  conceivable  that 
the  leadership  of  Congress  would  have 
seen  there  was  a  very  major  shift  in 
U.S.  strategy  that  was  manifest  in  that 
decision  to  double  our  troop  strength 
and  that  Congress  did  need  to  express 
itself.  But  the  President  chose  not  to 
do  that. 

I  point  out  also  that  as  far  as  wheth- 
er we  should  be  acting  now,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  very  clear  repeatedly 
that  he  has  not  made  a  decision  to  use 
military  force.  Accordingly,  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  appropriate  and  responsible 
for  the  Congress  to  be  here  carrying 
out  its  constitutional  responsibility 
and  giving  its  best  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  determining  under  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  is  required  to  do, 
whether  the  use  of  force  is  required  at 
this  time. 

This  is  not  second-guessing  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  use  force.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  has  not  made  that  de- 
cision. He  has  set  an  arbitrary  dead- 
line. The  United  Nations  has  set  an  ar- 
bitrary deadline  after  which  they 
would  like  blanket  authority  to  use 
force  as  they  determine  it  is  appro- 
priate. 

I,  for  one.  am  not  willing  to  give 
them  that  blanket  authority.  I  can  un- 


derstand why  members  of  the  United 
Nations  might,  because,  quite  frankly, 
they  have  much  less  to  lose  than  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  this  activity  are  U.S.  troops 
and  U.S.  personnel. 

But  clearly  I  think  that  this  body, 
the  Senate,  is  entirely  in  its  rights  and 
acting  appropriately  in  dealing  with 
this  issue  before  a  decision  to  use  force 
is  made.  It  is  my  clear  understanding 
that  that  decision  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  disagree  re- 
spectfully with  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  we  are  not  second-guessing 
the  President,  for  this  reason:  It  is  true 
that  he  has  not  said  he  will  use  force, 
but  he  wishes  to  have  the  option  to  use 
force.  If  the  Congress  adopts  the  Mitch- 
ell resolution,  we  will  be  denying  him 
the  option  to  use  force.  So  that  he  has 
proceeded  for  a  long  i)enod  of  time,  at 
least  from  November  29.  1990.  to  Janu- 
ary 11.  1991.  and  has  represented  to  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
that  he  is  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
U.N.  Resolution  678.  He  has  in  fact  ex- 
pressed himself  that  he  does  not  need 
congressional  authority  to  use  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

My  own  reading  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  authority  from  Congress  is  nec- 
essary, but  there  could  be  a  situation  if 
Congress  sat  back  and  did  nothing,  as 
it  appeared  for  some  time,  and  the  Con- 
gress did  not  express  itself,  and  then. 
given  the  subtleties  of  authority  under 
the  Constitution  with  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  and  congressional 
inaction,  that  would  have  posed  a  dif- 
ferent issue.  But  if  the  Congress  adopts 
the  Mitchell  resolution  and  says  eco- 
nomic sanctions  now,  no  force  now. 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  Congress  really 
is.  to  use  the  Senator's  phrase,  second- 
guessing  the  President. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
says  that  it  would  have  been  preferable 
for  the  President  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress and  consult  in  advance  on  the  in- 
crease in  force,  I  have  to  disagree 
sharply  with  that  contention,  for  this 
reason:  The  Congress  was  on  notice 
that  the  President  intended  to  sharply 
increase  U.S.  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  notice  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  that  the  first  deployments  were 
made,  and  in  fact  as  of  this  moment  all 
of  the  deployments  have  not  yet  been 
made. 

It  would  have  been  highly  desirable 
had  a  series  of  meetings  been  held  in 
advance.  I  am  not  saying  that  would 
not  have  been  a  good  course.  I  believe 
that  at  least  one  Senator  was  called  in 
advance. 

There  is  some  controversy  about  hav- 
ing been  given  only  a  few  hours',  per- 
haps 2  hours'  notice,  but  when  we  deal 
with  matters  of  this  moment  it  seems 
to  this  Senator  that  we  do  not  stick  to 
niceties  and  say  well,  if  the  President 
did  not  grive  us  formal  notice  and  for- 
mal consultation,  then  we  did  not  have 
a  duty  to  come  forward. 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  That  is  certainly 
not  my  position,  let  me  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Let  me  finish  the 
thought  and  I  will  yield.  It  seems  to  me 
that  once  the  Congress  knows  that  the 
President  is  going  to  markedly  in- 
crease forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
have  an  offensive  posture,  and  the  Con- 
gress disagrees  with  that,  then  the 
Congress  ought  to  act  immediately. 
And  once  the  Congress  knows  the 
President  is  seeking  a  resolution  from 
the  United  Nations  and  they  were 
tough  negotiations  which  lasted  a  long 
time  before  the  U.N.  resolution  was 
adopted,  the  Congress  had  a  duty  to 
convene  if  it  disagreed  with  that  policy 
of  limiting  economic  sanctions  to  Jan- 
uary 15  and  putting  on  that  date. 

So  while  I  do  agree  with  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  said  about  we  could  have  had  a 
lot  of  different  policies  m  the  past,  I 
think  this  posture  and  this  timing 
bears  very  heavily  on  the  judgment  we 
make  today 

Mr.  BINGAMAN,  I  would  just  respond 
by  saying  I  am  not  suggesting  there  is 
some  kind  of  formality  that  should 
have  been  followed.  I  am  saying  when 
the  Congress  adjourned  there  was  no 
understanding  on  my  r)art.  and  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  know  of  any — I  sit  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  where 
we  were  briefed  on  a  regular  basis  on 
this  matter.  I  had  no  understanding 
that  we  were  going  to  increase  troop 
strength  in  the  Middle  East  or  in  Saudi 
Arabia  from  230.000  to  430.000  personnel. 
That  was  not  contemplated  at  the  time 
the  Congress  adjourned,  in  my  view. 

If  the  President  did  have  that  in 
mind,  he  should  have  called  m  the 
leadership  and  said  we  have  a  major 
change  in  approach,  a  major  change  in 
strategy.  Had  he  done  that,  then  per- 
haps we  would  have  had  a  different  set 
of  actions  that  followed  But  what  has 
followed  has  followed,  and  clearly  the 
Congress  is  doing  what  it  is  required 
under  our  Constitution  to  do  today, 
and  that  is  meeting  to  debate  whether 
we  should  go  to  war,  whether  we  should 
use  military  action. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  an  entirely 
appropriate  role  for  us.  The  President 
needs  to  listen  to  these  debates,  and 
the  President  needs  to  abide  by  the  will 
of  Congress  on  this.  And  the  Congress 
needs  to  be  in  a  pKDSition  where,  if  cir- 
cumstances change — I  do  not  know  how 
this  vote  will  come  out;  it  is  possible. 
Were  the  President  to  prevail  and  get  a 
blanket  authority  to  commence  mili- 
tary action  anytime  after  January  15, 
if  that  is  the  case,  then  a  declau-ation  of 
war  will  have  been  made,  in  effect.  And 
certainly,  I  will  support  that  decision. 

But  if  that  is  not  the  case,  then  the 
President,  in  my  view,  needs  to  pursue 
the  course  that  this  resolution  sets 
out:  that  is,  economic  sanctions,  pur- 
sue diplomatic  efforts,  continue  to  try 
to  find  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this 
matter.  And  when  and  if  he  determines 
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that  is  not  In  any  way  promising,  he 
can  come  back  to  Congress  Asraln.  the 
Congress  can  consider  the  situation. 

Mr  SPECTER  I  agree  totally  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  Congress  is  doing  what 
It  should  do  at  this  time.  Better  late 
than  never.  But  on  the  merits.  I  think 
we  would  have  had  a  very  different  pic- 
ture had  we  looked  at  it  and  were  on 
notice  about  his  intention  to  increase 
troop  strength  in  the  Mideast,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  if  we  were  on  notice 
of  his  intention  to  have  a  military  op- 
tion after  .January  15. 

I  just  think  on  the  merits,  it  weighs 
very  heavily  against  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion at  this  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  the  floor. 

Mr  SPECTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REin   Mr   President,  in  1935 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Did  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   SPECTF:R.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr  REID  If  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  any  objection  whatsoever  -I 
have  spoken  previously  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  indicating  that  I 
was  going  to  give  a  statement.  If  the 
Senator  would  rather  I  not  do  that — I 
would  be  happy  to  return  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
seek  recognition  on  my  own 

Mr  SPECTER  I  had  thought  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  was  interrupting 
for  a  question  But  I  did  previously  ad- 
vise, although  I  was  on  the  floor  ear- 
lier, that  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  remaining  statements. 
If  that  is  his  request.  In  any  event.  I 
now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  REID  addres.sed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Nevada. 

OTR  ROLK  IN  REL.^TION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  REID  Mr  President,  In  1935  Italy 
invaded  Ethiopia  Writing  after  the 
World  War  of  which  that  invasion 
proved  to  be  the  opening  shots,  Win- 
ston Churchill  reflected  that 
Mussolini's  designs  were  unsuited  to 
the  ethics  of  the  20th  century,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Dark  Ages  and 
that  such  conduct  was  both  obsolete 
and  reprehensible 

Both  Italy  and  Ethiopia  were  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations.  Church- 
ill called  It  a  test  case  for  that  "instru- 
ment of  world  government  upon  which 
the  hopes  of  all  good  men  were  found- 
ed." The  league  failed  that  test  It  im- 
posed sanctions  whlih  Churchill  noted 
merely  stimulated  the  Italian  war  spir- 
it. 

Churchill,  writing  from  the  wisdom 
of  years  of  greatness,  said  that  Britain 
should  have  interposed  her  fleet  and 
gone  to  war.  if  necessary  If  ever,  he 
said,  "there  was  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  in  a  generous 


cause  with  the  minimum  of  risk,  it  w;\.s 
here  and  now." 

Mr  President,  it  is  again  1935  and  a 
diot-ator  has  mvadt'fl  .\byssinia-  It  is 
1932  and  .lapan  ha-s  shushed  into  a  help- 
less China.  It  is  1938  and  Germany  has 
goose-stepped  into  Czechoslovakia. 

Once  again.  Mr  President,  a  dictator 
is  on  the  march.  But  this  time  the 
world  is  different.  There  is  an  effective 
world  body,  there  are  powers  ready  to 
take  action  on  behalf  of  that  body,  and 
there  is  no  countervailing  threat  to 
stay  our  hand. 

If  it  is  necessary  we  are  prepared  and 
capable  to  act  in  the  cause  of  preven- 
tion of  aggression,  justice  for  the  weak 
and  defenseless  and,  dare  I  say,  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

There  are  those  among  us  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  say  that  Kuwait  is  a  monar- 
chy, far  from  home  and  hardly  worth  a 
fight  or  the  expenditure  of  resources, 
let  alone  the  blood  of  one  American 
soldier.  The  same  might  have  been 
said,  Mr.  President,  the  same  was  said 
of  China  and  Ethiopia.  By  the  time  the 
democracies  decided  to  fight  it  was  a 
very  near  thing.  By  the  time  America, 
over  the  vehement  opposition  of  a 
strong  body  of  isolationism,  edged  to- 
ward supporting  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy it  was  almost  too  late;  for  mil- 
lions of  Innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  it  was  too  late. 

Mr  President,  I  hear  whispers  of 
those  voices  today.  I  hear  In  this 
Chamber  the  faint  echo  of  men  like 
Senator  William  Borah  who  believed 
that  reality  and  a  wide  ocean  de- 
manded that  we  look  to  our  own  de- 
fenses: that  we  abandon  democracy 
outside  this  hemisphere  as  a  lost  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  as  a  young 
man.  hearing  John  F.  Kennedy  tell  this 
body  and  the  Nation  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  that  the  mere  absence 
of  war  is  not  peace.  As  long,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  one  nation  may  subdue  an- 
other free  and  independent  state  by 
force  of  arms  there  is  no  peace  As  long 
ats  one  nation  may  at  will  threaten  to 
strike  the  cities  of  another  and  attack 
her  civilians  with  poison  gas  and  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  there  is  no 
peace 

As  long.  Mr.  President,  as  Iraq  con- 
tinues to  occupy,  and  pillage,  and  plun- 
der, and  lay  waste  to  Kuwait,  as  long 
as  the  Iraqi  Army  continues  to  rape, 
and  torture,  and  brutalize,  and  murder 
the  people  of  that  tiny  land,  for  that 
long.  Mr.  President  there  is  no  peace 

The  question  before  this  body  today 
is  an  essential  one  of  constitutional 
implications.  May  the  President  fulfill 
his  role  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
what  is  our  role  In  relation  to  the 
President? 

I  would  say  this  to  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators Over  the  years  I  have  served  in 
Washington  I  have  learned  that  one 
does  not  take  military  action  by  com- 
mittee. That   is   the  duty,   it  was  de- 


signed by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  be 
the  job  of  our  Chief  Executive. 

We  have  a  part  as  a  body,  most  cer- 
tainly If  we  disapprove  of  the  action 
taken  we  may  force  its  cessation  by 
terminating  funding.  If  we  wish  to  halt 
an  action  In  advance  we  may  order 
that  no  funds  be  spent  We  have  the 
power  to  declare  war.  What  we  do  not 
have  is  the  power  to  make  war. 

The  President  must  be  able  to  deal 
with  foreign  hostilities  with  a  free 
hand:  to  use  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
the  .Marine  Corps  with  equal  facility, 
subject  only  to  our  power  to  force  a 
halt  to  actions  we  deem  contrary  to 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  and 
based  on  what  we  know  about  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  dark  forces  which  rule 
Iraq.  I  do  not  believe  that  allowing  the 
President  to  conduct  a  strong  foreign 
policy  is  against  that  interest  Until  he 
shows  me  otherwise  I  believe  that 
George  Bush.  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  man  who  has  seen  the  face  of 
war  in  person,  will  ai  t  with  the  utmost 
concern  for  protecting  the  lives  of  our 
service  men  and  women 

I  urge  the  President,  to  spend  money 
rather  than  lives,  equipment  rather 
than  humanity,  and  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tion we  have  always  had  in  wartime,  to 
never  send  a  man  where  we  can  send  a 
bullet. 

Before  I  close.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  one  other  point.  We 
have  heard  much  over  these  past  days 
and  weeks  about  the  failure  of  our  al- 
lies to  tome  to  our  support  Since  I 
have  quoted  so  much  today  from  a 
British  statesman.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  special  relationship,  our  alliance 
with  Great  Britain. 

It  is  an  alliance  which  for  80  years 
has  held  firm,  and  which  once  again 
shows  the  unyielding  bonds  between 
our  two  peoples  There  are  35.000  Brit- 
ish troops  in  the  gulf,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  a  significant  number  of 
their  overall  military  They  have 
placed  themselves  at  .America's  dis- 
p>osal.  and  under  American  command, 
to  join  us  in  the  fight,  and  if  necessary, 
to  lay  down  their  lives  at  our  side  Mr 
President,  there  can  be  no  stronger  or 
finer  expression  of  brotherhood 

Mr  President,  I  will  close  with  an- 
other thought  by  Winston  Churchill; 
"There  is  no  merit  in  putting  off  a  war 
for  a  year  if  when  it  comes,  it  is  a  far 
worse  war  and  one  much  harder  to 
win." 

Mr.  President,  all  the  evidence  shows 
the  Iraqis  are  stalling  for  time  while 
they  improve  their  defense  and  at- 
tempt to  destroy  our  coalition  Delay 
will  only  strengthen  their  hands  and 
harden  their  hearts  If  sanctions  are 
working.  America  can  stay  its  hand.  If 
sanctions  are  not  enough,  then  let  us 
strike  while  the  coalition  stands  firm 
and  our  convictions  and  our  morale  are 
high  Let  us  achieve  a  clear-cut  victory 
and  get  our  troops  out  of  the  Middle 


East  before  they  become  bogged  down 
in  interminable  occupational  duties. 
We  cannot  wait  for  the  far  worse  war 
to  come.  The  President  must  decide 
when  to  act.  I  believe  the  authority  is 
his.  He  must  act  at  a  time  to  avoid 
that  far  worse  war. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

PKIVU.EOE  OF  THE  FLOOR— SENATE  JOINT 
RESOtmON  1 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1.  regarding  United  States  policy 
to  reverse  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait. 
Miss  Katherine  Magraw.  a  fellow  with 
me.  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

GIVING  A  BI..\NK  CHECK 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  Constitution,  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  declare  war.  On  Janu- 
ary 8,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  for  just  that  authority. 
What  he  has  asked  for  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  majority  leader,  and  1 
think  correctly  so,  as  being  a  blank 
check,  a  carte  blanche.  There  is  no  eu- 
phemism. It  is.  unadulterated,  a  re- 
quest to  go  to  war.  What  this  request  is 
is  the  authority  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  not  only  the  authority  to 
go  to  war.  but  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  would  exer- 
cise that  power,  as  well  as  the  timing 
as  to  when  we  would  go  to  war. 

If  you  think  the  President  ought  to 
be  given  that  authority.  I  submit  that 
we  ought  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
the  timing,  because,  obviously,  if  we 
are  going  to  go  to  war.  we  do  not  want 
to  tell  Saddam  Hussein  that  tomorrow 
morning  at  1  am.  we  are  going  to  at- 
tack You  want  to  leave  that  question 
open.  You  also.  I  think,  want  to  leave 
It  to  the  President  to  decide  those  cir- 
cumstances, that  is  to  say.  if  you  think 
the  President  ought  to  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nunn  resolution 
asserts  that  the  wisest  course  is  to 
have  the  sustained  application  of  sanc- 
tions. Much  as  agreed  to  by  all  sides  in 
this  debate.  Everyone  that  I  have  heard 
speak  will  publicly  and  privately  say 
that  aggression  cannot  be  rewarded. 
that  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait.  It  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again  by  the 
majority  leader,  as  well  as  the  leaders 
on  the  Republican  side,  that  Iraq  must 
leave  Kuwait.  But  on  the  question  of 
the  authority  to  go  to  war,  U.N.  resolu- 
tion that  the  President  requests  is  a 
yes  that  really  means  yes.  And  the 
Nunn  resolution  Is  a  no  that  really 
means  no.  It  Is  a  question  of  yes  and  no 
on  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
go  to  war.  So  here  we  are  in  this  very 
fateful  debate  determining  whether  the 


President  shall  really  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  go  to  war. 

Since  early  November.  1  have  spoken 
publicly  all  over  my  State,  any  chance 
I  could  get  to  speak  in  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  publicly  and  privately,  the 
latest  time  being  yesterday,  urging 
that  the  sustained  application  of  sanc- 
tions is  the  proper  way  to  go.  The  rea- 
son I  have  said  that  is  because  I  believe 
Iraq  is  uniquely  vulnerable  to  sanc- 
tions, uniquely  vulnerable  to  a  block- 
ade. The  now  of  oil.  as  far  as  Iraq  is 
concerned,  has  been  hermetically 
sealed  off  so  that  almost  no  oil.  other 
than  a  few  truckloads  here  or  there, 
moves  in  or  out  of  Iraq.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein cannot  sell  his  oil.  Not  only  can  he 
not  sell  Kuwaitis  oil.  he  cannot  sell  his 
own  oil.  And  the  ability  to  sustain  that 
kind  of  embargo,  that  kind  of  blockade. 
1  believe,  can  be  sustained  over  a  long 
time. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that,  over 
time,  the  economy  of  Iraq  will  atrophy, 
will  shrink,  and  Iraq  will  go  from  a 
Third  World  country  to  a  fourth  world 
country.  And  whether  or  not  they 
agree  immediately  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait,  considering  the  huge.  $80  bil- 
lion external  debt  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has.  by  the  time  the  embargo  has 
a  chance  to  work,  then  Iraq  will  no 
longer  be  a  power. 

How  long  will  it  take?  There  is  the 
rub.  Mr  President.  Because  Iraq  is  ag- 
riculturally rich,  militarily  well  sup- 
plied, the  amount  of  time  it  would 
take.  I  believe,  is  a  year.  18  months.  2 
years.  Who  knows  how  long  it  would 
take.  I  believe  the  sustained  applica- 
tion over  time  will  work.  But  the 
amount  of  time  is  the  question. 

Are  we  in  a  position  to  wait  long 
enough  to  find  out  if  it  will  work?  Well. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  not  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  that.  In  order  to  have  a 
sustained  application  of  sanctions, 
then  the  400.000  troops  that  we  have 
now  either  in  Saudi  Arabia,  or  on  the 
way  to  Saudi  Arabia,  are  too  many  to 
sustain  an  embargo.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  that  we  can  keep  a  force 
of  that  size  sweating  in  the  desert, 
called  away  from  their  jobs,  and  leave 
them  there  for  a  year  or  18  months.  It 
cost  $30  billion  for  last  year.  For  less 
than  half  a  year,  maybe  5  months,  it 
cost  $30  billion,  ^'e  could  not  sustain 
that  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  two. 

We  have  a  policy  of  no  rotation,  so 
all  of  these  troops  are  there,  both  our 
troops  and  others,  without  rotation. 
staying  in  the  desert.  So,  in  order  to 
give  sanctions  a  chance,  what  we  would 
have  to  do  is  bring  home.  200.000  or 
300.000  troops.  We  would  have  to  be 
willing  and  able  to  reintroduce  those 
troops  at  a  later  stage,  because,  as  the 
Nunn  resolution  says,  we  would  be  pre- 
pared, if  the  sanctions  failed,  to  re- 
introduce those  troops  in  order  to  use 
force  at  a  later  time.  So  we  would  have 
to  be  willing  to  do  that.   And  in  the 


meantime  we  would  have  to  hold  the 
alliance  together. 

The  question  is.  Can  that  be  done? 
Can  we  actually  bring  home  those 
200.000  to  300.000  troops,  or  whatever 
that  magic  number  is?  Can  we  hold  the 
alliance  together''  And  can  we  have 
that  ability  to  reintroduce  the  troops 
at  a  later  date  in  case  they  are  needed. 
in  case  the  sanctions  do  not  finally 
work'' 

Mr.  President,  reasonable  minds  can 
differ  as  to  whether  that  could  be  pos- 
sible. I  believe  it  could.  I  know  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  believes  it  could  not.  I 
know  the  Secretary  of  Defense  believes 
that  it  cannot  be  done,  because  I  have 
asked  them  both  and  they  say  no.  I 
know  the  CIA  says  that  sanctions  will 
not  work  on  the  short  term.  So  the 
question  is.  Can  we  do  that  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  sanc- 
tions work'' 

The  key  fact  in  this  whole  debate  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
believes  sincerely,  but  strongly,  that 
he  cannot  bring  those  troops  home  in 
order  to  let  sanctions  work.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  let  sanctions  work  and  to 
bring  troops  home,  massively  bring 
troops  home,  200.000.  300.000  troops,  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  is  going  to  take  to 
be  able  to  let  the  sanctions  work.  How 
do  I  know  the  President  believes  that? 
Because  he  said  so  yesterday.  I  asked 
him  directly  and  unequivocally.  "Mr 
President,  if  we  convince  you  that 
sanctions  can  work  can  you  bring 
troops  home?"  And  he  says  absolutely, 
unequivocally  "No." 

The  reason  he  believes  that,  is  that 
he  believes  that  that  decision  was  real- 
ly made  back  in  November.  You  have 
had  lives  disrupted.  You  have  had 
young  students  taken  away  2  weeks  be- 
fore exams.  You  have  had  doctors 
snatched  from  their  practices,  and  law- 
yers and  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
those  in  the  National  Guard,  those  in 
the  Reserves,  taken  from  their  civilian 
occupations,  put  into  the  Army,  or 
Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  sent  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

That  having  been  done.  I  believe  the 
President  believes  that  he  cannot  say; 
■Well,  you  know.  I  made  a  mistake.  I 
made  a  decision  to  be  ready  to  go  to 
war  back  in  November  but  now  I  am 
going  to  change  my  mind  and  send  you 
all  home  and  we  are  going  to  tr>'  sanc- 
tions. " 

He  believes  that  the  alliance  will  not 
hold  together  during  all  of  that  time. 
He  believes  that  the  embargo  may 
leak,  that  the  blockade  may  leak,  that 
they  may  build  a  pipeline  to  Iran  in 
order  to  get  oil  out.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  correct.  But  he  believes  it. 

So,  therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  decision  on  sanctions  for  right  or 
for  wrong  was  made  in  November.  It 
was  made  by  the  President.  It  was  not 
made  in  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  but  never- 
theless it  was  made.  I  believe  the  die  is 
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cast.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  lies  In  the  hands  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  Which  leads  us  inexorably  to 
the  question  of  the  day:  Yes.  or  no.  on 
the  resolution  to  ^Ive  the  power  to  the 
President  to  go  to  war.  That  is  what  we 
are  facing  here.  Do  we  vote  yes  or  no 
on  that  power  to  gro  to  war'' 

Mr  President,  my  answer  is  yes  If. 
as  I  believe,  the  answer  to  war  or  peace 
lies  with  Saddam  Hussein,  if.  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  question  of  the  applications 
of  sanctions,  the  sustained  application 
of  sanctions  was  made  in  November, 
then  if  that  is  true.  I  believe  that  we 
must  demonstrate  the  truth  of  that 
fact  to  Saddam  Hussein,  we  must  show 
maximum  unity,  because  if  it  is  in  his 
hands  to  call  off  the  war  at  any  time, 
then  the  stronger  the  demonstration  of 
force,  of  unity,  of  resolve,  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  go  to  war.  then  the  better 
chance  we  have  to  avoid  that  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  colder  ice  water  in  his  veins 
than  most  anybody  the  world  knows  or 
has  known  at  any  time.  He  has  the 
power  to  call  off  that  war  The  last 
card  he  has  to  play  is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  he  thinks 
that  on  January  14.  or  maybe  January 
15,  he  can  tell  the  President  that.  yes. 
he  will  get  out  of  Kuwait  and  it  will 
not  be  too  late,  he  will  not  have  lost 
anything. 

Now  whether  or  not  he  is  waiting  to 
find  out  what  the  Congress  does  in 
order  to  make  that  decision  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  know  and  cannot 
know  But  I  think  there  is  strong  rea- 
son to  suppose  at  least  that  he  is  wait- 
ing with  that  cold  ice  water  in  his 
veins  to  the  last  possible  time,  hoping 
that  the  Congress  will  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent: "You  do  not  have  the  power  to  go 
to  war."  and  that  that  window  of  op- 
portunity will  close 

What  do  I  mean  by  the  window  of  op- 
portunity'' I  mean  the  weather  window, 
sometime  between  January  15  and  the 
end  of  March,  as  Ramadan  begins  and 
the  hot  weather  comes  on;  this  attack 
must  be  made  during  that  window.  If 
he  can  gel  past  thai  ihen  he  is  home 
free  for  the  rest  of  the  year  His  hope 
is,  so  says  the  President  and  so  says 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that  by  waiting 
the  Congress,  and  more  to  the  point, 
the  American  people  will  flag  in  their 
desire  to  maintain  the  discipline  that 
the  international  consortium  behind 
the  U.N  resolution,  behind  this  effort, 
will  dissipate,  that  we  will  accept  the 
fact  of  his  conquering  of  Kuwait. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  So.  Mr  President,  it 
Is  a  paradox  that  by  voting  to  author- 
ize war  we  make.  I  believe,  peace  more 
possible.  If  only  marginally  so.  I  was 
very  hopeful  a  few  weeks  ago  of  being 
able  to  avoid  war  I  am  not  so  hopeful 
today  because  I  believe  the  die  is  cast. 

If  Saddam  Hussein  is  listening,  then  I 
would  tell  him  I  spoke  to  the  President 
yesterday  as  did  some  other  colleagues. 


and  I  believe  this  die  is  cast.  I  believe. 
Saddam  Hussein.  If  you  do  not  leave 
Kuwait  we  are  going  to  attack  and  we 
are  going  to  attack  in  January  I  be- 
lieve that  Is  going  to  happen,  and 
whether  the  Congress  votes  for  it  or 
not.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  happen.  I 
believe  that  decision  was  made  In  No- 
vember, without  this  Congress  to  be 
sure,  but  I  believe  that  decision  was 
made. 

So  our  last  best  chance.  I  believe,  to 
avoid  that  is  to  convince  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  that  is  so,  and  that  you  bet- 
ter get  out  of  Kuwait  while  there  is 
still  time.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to 
vote  yes,  not  because  I  disagree  with 
sanctions.  To  the  contrary,  I  think  the 
Nunn  approach  of  a  sustained  use  of 
sanctions  is  the  way  to  go.  But  the 
President  rejected  that  decision  back 
in  November  and  the  question  is  now 
up  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  just  wanted  to  make  a 
comment  and  observation  on  what  the 
Senator  was  speaking  about. 

The  rotation  policy:  We  have  heard  it 
said  many  times  that  if  we  draw  down 
some  of  our  troops,  go  to  a  rotation 
policy,  that  might  be  seen  as  a  sign  of 
weakness.  I  am  going  to  just  quote  for 
Senators  and  others  a  question  and  an- 
swer from  the  hearings  before  Senator 
NirNNS  committee  in  December  It  was 
a  series  of  questions  about  the  policy 
by  Senator  Thuriviond  and  Senator 
Nunn.  But  here  is  the  last  question  by 
Senator  Kennedy.  The  question  is  for 
General  Jones,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  read  the  ques- 
tion in  its  entirety. 

Senator  Kennedy.  What  la  your  own  sense 
of  whether  that  kind  of  policy  would  be  per- 
ceived as  the  Americans  backing  down''  We 
are  over  there  now.  and  now  we  are  Koing  to 
have  a  large  force  over  there  If  we  move  to- 
ward a  position  of  rotation  and  It  looks  like 
we  are  going  to  stay  In  there  for  whatever 
period,  the  year  or  the  18  months,  while  the 
sanctions  would  work,  do  you  have  any  feel. 
as  Individuals— Admiral  Crowe  has  lived  over 
there— who  have  spent  a  good  time  in  the 
area''  Would  that  be  damaging? 

That  was  Senator  Kennedy's  ques- 
tion. 

General  Jones.  I  believe  with  many  people 
It  would  be  seen  a-  a  strength  that  we  could 
stay,  we  could  persevere,  we  could  be  pa- 
tient, we  could  keep  isolating  Saddam  Hus- 
sein He  is  suffering  every  day.  We  would 
have  some  problems,  but  they  would  be 
minor  compared  to  the  ones  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, so  I  would  see  It  as  a  strength,  rather 
than  a  weakness 

There  would  be  some  that  would  call  It  a 
weakness  that  we  deployed  the  force  and  we 
received  the  authority  under  the  United  Na- 
tions that  on  January  IS  we  could  go  ahead 
with  combat.  Therefore  some  would  say  we 
were  not  resolute.  But  I  believe  most  of  the 
world  would  look  at  It  as  a  strength  of  Amer- 
ica to  be  able  to  stay  some  place  and  be  able 
to  look  at  the  long-t«rm  Interests  rather 
than  the  Immediate  crisis 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  would  observe  I 
agree  with  General  Jones,  but  I  can  tell 


you  the  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not. 

Mr  HARKIN  I  tend  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  Senator's  remarks.  Thank 
you 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

WHEN  THE  DIE  WAS  CAST 

Mr  NUNN  Let  me  say  I  enjoyed  ev- 
erything about  those  remarks  by  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  except  the  con- 
clusion. But  I  would  say  when  the  vote 
is  taken  and  the  roll  Is  called  and  the 
vote  is  tallied,  if  the  Nunn-Mitchell- 
Boren-Byrd  resolution  gets  20  votes,  we 
are  going  to  add  one  vote  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  who  is  with  us  in 
spirit. 

We  appreciate  his  remarks,  and  his 
analysis  is  sound.  I  think,  in  almost 
every  respect.  In  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  decision  to  build  up  the 
forces,  double  the  forces  in  November, 
and  couple  that  with  an  announcement 
there  would  be  no  rotation,  at  that 
time  the  die  was  cast. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  President 
Intended  that  the  die  be  cast  then,  and 
that  was  the  reason  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion immediately  about  the  lack  of  ro- 
tation and  about  the  size  of  the  force 
not  being  sustainable  and  about  the 
sanctions  policy  being  discarded. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall  at  that 
time  the  administration  vigorously  de- 
nied that  the  die  had  been  cast,  and 
that  the  sanctions  p)olicy  had  been  dis- 
carded. But  in  practical  terms,  when 
you  cannot  rotate  forces  and  you  do 
not  have  enough  troops  left  back  home 
and  around  the  world  to  rotate,  and 
your  forces  certainly  cannot  stay  out 
there  in  the  desert  for  a  year  to  18 
months  at  a  time  without  degrading 
their  military  capability,  then  the  die 
in  effect  was  cast 

I  guess  history  will  record  whether 
that  was  an  intentional  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  President  or  whether  it  was 
a  policy  that  had  not  been  thought 
through. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding.  Again 
I  repeat  to  him  I  am  not  in  any  way 
trying  to  get  in  front  of  him  on  the 
floor  I  know  there  is  no  list  but  he  was 
here  first.  If  I  am  going  to  go  ahead.  I 
do  thank  him  very  much  for  that  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  my  colleagues 
and  the  Chair  to  understand  before  I 
begin  my  presentation  that  I  have  had 
a  very  bad  cold  that  has  gone  into  lar- 
yngitis By  about  12  noon  every  day  I 
am  whispering  I  am  having  a  difficult 
time  In  making  any  kind  of  presen- 
tation, and  I  will  be  going  slow  and  in- 
terrupting my  remarks  with  a  little 
water,  here,  from  time  to  time.  So  I 
will  be  taking  a  little  more  time  than 
I  would  like  because  of  a  voice  prob- 
lem. 
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It  is  regrettable  that  because  of  Iraqi 
intransigence,  the  meeting  in  Geneva 
this  week  with  Secretary  Baker  pro- 
duced no  diplomatic  breakthrough  and 
very  little  that  was  encouraging.  I 
noted  with  interest— and  I  must  say 
with  almost  complete  amazement — 
that  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  refused 
to  accept  President  Bush's  letter  to 
Saddam  Hussein  because  the  letter,  ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  minister,  was 
supposedly  not  polite.  I  have  not  seen 
President  Bush's  letter.  But  I  find  that 
Iraqi  protest  both  ironic  and.  indeed, 
repulsive 

Was  it  polite  when  Saddam  Hussein 
used  chemical  weapons  against  his  own 
people''  And  then,  again,  against  Iran" 
Was  it  polite  when  Iraqi  forces 
launched  a  brutal,  unprovoked  invasion 
of  Kuwaif  Was  it  polite  when  Iraqi 
forces  used  savage  violence  against  in- 
nocent Kuwaiti  civilians  and  took  hos- 
tage innocent  foreigners  residing  in 
that  country? 

Saddam  Hussein  and  his  top  spokes- 
men do  not  have  the  standing  in  the 
court  of  world  opinion  to  raise  the 
issue  of  politeness. 

Mr.  President.  I  still  believe  there  is 
room  for  some  hope  that  diplomacy  can 
succeed  in  avoiding  war.  But  as  Janu- 
ary 15th  approaches,  as  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  already  observed.  Con- 
gress must  act.  Article  I.  section  8  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress clearly  has  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  decide  whether  the  Nation 
should  go  to  war.  In  many  past  in- 
stances it  is  true  that  military  actions 
have  occurred  without  congressional 
authorization.  Pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity assumed  by  the  President  in  his 
constitutional  capacity  as  Commander 
in  Chief  in  today's  fast-moving,  inter- 
connected world  with  instant  commu- 
nications, a  world  plagued  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  international  terrorism, 
there  are  certainly  instances  when  U.S. 
military  force  must  be  used  without 
congressional  authorisation. 

There  are  many  gray  areas  where  the 
Congress,  by  necessity,  has  permitted 
and  even  encouraged  and  supported 
military  action  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  without  specific  authorization 
and  without  a  declaration  of  war.  I  do 
not  deem  every  military  action  taken 
as  war  I  think  there  is  always  room 
for  debate  on  definitions.  But  a  war 
against  Iraq  to  liberate  Kuwait  initi- 
ated by  the  United  States  and  involv- 


person  from  being  king.  They  did  not 
want  that.  But  I  also  believe  that  there 
was  another  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
make  sure  that  when  this  Nation  goes 
to  war  and  asks  its  young  men  and.  in- 
creasingly, young  women  also  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line,  the  Nation  must 
commit  itself  before  we  ask  them  to 
lay  down  their  lives. 

The  President's  January  8th  request 
that  Congress  approve  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  presents  Congress  with  an 
issue,  simply  stated  but  profound  in  its 
consequences;  not  simply  short  term 
but  also  long  term.  Many  of  us  strong- 
ly believe  a  war  to  liberate  Kuwait 
should  be  the  last  resort  and  that  sanc- 
tions and  diplomacy  combined  with  a 
threat,  a  continuing  threat  of  force, 
should  be  given  more  time. 

Should  we  give  the  President,  after 
all  of  these  debates  when  the  die  is 
cast,  should  we  give  him  blanket  au- 
thority to  go  to  war  against  Iraq  to  lib- 
erate Kuwait?  This  is  the  question  we 
face  There  are  numerous  questions 
that  will  have  to  be  answered  in  the 
minds  of  each  of  us  before  casting  our 
vote. 

The  first  question  I  try  to  a-sk  when 
it  comes  to  matters  of  war  and  peace  is 
the  question  of  whether  a  particular 
situation  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity. In  this  case,  is  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait  vital  to  our  Nations  security'' 

We  all  agree  with  the  goal  of  restor- 
ing Kuwaiti  sovereignty;  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  have  we  concluded  here 
that  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  in  the 
next  few  weeks  is  so  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's security  that  we  must  take  mili- 
tary action  now  instead  of  waiting  a 
few  months,  waiting  a  period  of  time  to 
allow  the  economic  embargo  and  the 
blockage  to  take  its  toll'' 

Back  in  August  and  September  when 
the  embargo  was  successfully  and.  I 
would  say  very  skillfully  brought 
about  by  President  Bush,  through  what 
1  think  was  his  superb  leadership,  no 
one  thought  or  predicted  the  embargo 
was  going  to  be  over  by  January  No 
one  predicted  we  were  going  to  be  able 
to  bring  about  the  termination  of  Iraqi 
presence  in  Kuwait  by  January.  None 
of  the  intelligence  experts  or  other  ex- 
perts who  testified  felt  the  embargo 
was  really  going  to  have  much  effect 
before  April  on  May  of  1991  and  almost 


time  of  inception,  which  was  August  of 
last  year. 

When  we  talk  about  the  question  of 
"vital  "—a  lot  of  times  we  in  Washing- 
ton throw  that  word  around  as  if  it  is 
just  another  word.  Sometimes  we  use 
so  many  words  in  the  course  of  debate 
that  we  do  not  think  carefully  about 
what  we  mean.  I  recall  very  clearly 
President  Reagan's  1982  declaration 
that  Lebanon  was  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States— Lebanon 

Shortly  thereafter,  following  the 
tragic  death  of  more  than  200  marines, 
we  pulled  out  of  Lebanon,  we  pulled 
out  of  a  country  that  only  a  few  weeks 
before  had  been  declared  ■vital." 
Today,  we  debate  this  8  years  later 
while  pursuing  our  newly  proclaimed 
vital  interest  in  Kuwait.  It  wa£  not 
vital  before  August  2  Nobody  said  it 
was  vital  then.  There  was  no  treaty.  In 
fact,  when  we  were  protecting  Kuwaiti 
vessels  coming  out  of  the  gTilf  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  the  Ku- 
waitis did  not  even  let  us  refuel,  as  I 
recall.  I  would  have  to  be  checked  on 
that  one  but  that  is  my  recollection. 

All  of  a  sudden  it  is  vital— vital.  And. 
while  this  embargo  has  been  under- 
taken since  August  2.  and  while  we 
have  all  seemed  to  take  for  granted 
now  that  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  is 
vital,  not  just  in  general  but  in  the 
next  2  or  3  or  4  weeks— while  that  has 
been  going  on  our  Government  has 
watched  passively  and  said  very  little, 
if  anything,  while  our  former  enemy,  a 
nation  on  the  terrorist  list  for  years 
and  years  and  I  t)elieve  it  still  is— 
Syria— used  its  military  power  to  con- 
solidate its  control  over  Lebanon,  the 
same  country  that  was  our  vital  inter- 
est in  1982.  So  one  of  our  so-called  vital 
interests.  Lebanon,  8  years  ago.  is  now 
under  the  control  of  Syria,  while  we 
have  pursued  another  vital  interest 

The  point  is.  not  all  these  things  are 
simple.  The  point  is  we  ought  to  be 
careful  about  defining  "vital."  A  lot  of 
things  are  important,  very  important, 
that  are  not  vital,  \ital  in  the  sense  of 
young  men  and  young  women  being 
called  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line. 

In  more  recent  history,  we  defined 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  as  vital,  and  we 
used  force  in  the  case  of  Panama  di- 
rectly.  In   the  case   of  Nicaragua,   we 


all  of  them  said  it  would  take  at  least     supported   force.    I   supported   both   of 

those    decisions.    But   after   achieving 
our  short-term  goal   in  both  of  these 


a  year. 
There  was  no  surprise  about  that.  I 


ing  over  400,000  American  forces  is  not     am  absolutely  amazed  when  people  say, 

well,  we  have  waited  4  months  and  5 
months  and  the  embargo  is  not  work- 


a  grey  area. 

In  this  case,  I  believe  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  absolutely 
clear.  It  is  essential  to  comply  with  the 
Constitution  and  to  commit  the  Nation 
that  Congress  give  its  consent  before 
the  President  initiates  a  large-scale 
military  offensive  against  Iraq.  I  think 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  a  great  deal 
of  wisdom  when  they  put  this  provision 
in  the  Constitution.  One  of  the  main 
reasons,  of  course,  was  to  prevent  one 


ing.  They  must  not  have  been  there  at 
the  beginning  or  they  must  not  have 
talked  to  anybody  at  the  beginning 
about  how  long  it  was  going  to  take.  It 
is  very  puzzling  to  me  how  someone 
could  give  up  on  the  embargo  after  6 


countries — we  arrested  Noriega,  and  we 
cheered  the  election  of  President 
Chamorro — we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
their  ongoing  economic  and  political 
agony.  These  were  countries  in  which 
we  used  or  supported  force  for  one  rea- 
son or  the  other.  Again,  I  supported  it 
in  both  cases.  Ajid  now  while  we  are 
pursuing  another  vital   interest,   they 


months  when  nobody  that  I   know  of  are  going  through  economic  and  politi- 

predicted  that  it  wsis  going  to  last  less  cal    wrenching    experiences    with    the 

than  9  months  to  a  year,  and  most  peo-  outcome    being   very    uncertain.    Both 

pie  said  a  year  to  18  months  from  the  the  Bush  administration  and  the  Con- 
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gresa  have  unfulfilled  responsibilities 
regarrtlnt?  those  two  countries. 

My  point  is,  Mr.  President,  we  throw 
around  the  word  ■vital"  very  care- 
lessly When  politicians  declare  an  In- 
terest to  he  vitAl,  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  are  expected  to  put  their 
lives  at  risk  to  defend  that  interest. 
They  train  for  years  to  be  able  to  go 
out  and.  if  necessary.  Kive  their  lives  to 
protect  what  we  declare  to  be  vital. 
Sometlmes  when  you  see  how  quickly 
we  come  to  use  that  term,  it  makes 
you  wonder  whether  we  are  fulfilling 
our  resp<')n8ibility  to  those  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

We  have  an  obligation  as  leaders  to 
distinguish  between  Important  Inter- 
ests which  are  worthy  of  economic,  po- 
litical, and  interests  that  are  vital, 
that  are  worth  the  calling  by  the  lead- 
ers of  this  Nation  on  our  young  men 
and  women  in  uniform  to  sacrifice.  If 
necessary,  their  lives. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
former  CIA  Director  James  Schleslnger 
spoke  to  this  very  point  when  he  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  He  testified 
that  he  did  not  think  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait "was  a  vital  interest  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  August  1990."  Dr  Schles- 
lnger. however,  went  on  to  say.  quoting 
him  again. 

*  •  •  the  investment  of  the  prestige  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now  makes  It 
vital"— he  does  not  use  that  word  "vital" 
lightly  Contlnulngr  his  quote-  "for  Iraq  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait.  I  do  not  think  that  tt 
is  necessary,  to  achieve  that  objective,  for  us 
to  turn  to  war  I  think  we  can  avoid  war  and 
still  achieve  the  objective  of  Iraqi  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait. 

This  brings  up  the  next  question.  Are 
there  reasonable  alternatives  to  war? 
What  is  the  likelihood  that  sanctions 
will  work'' 

In  testimony  before  the  Congress  and 
in  public  and  private  statements  as  re- 
cently as  January  3.  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration stopped  short  of  saying  that 
sanctions  cannot  get  Iraq  out  of  Ku- 
wait. The  administration  acknowledges 
the  significant  economic  impact  sanc- 
tions have  had  on  Iraq,  but  now  says 
there  is  no  guarantee  whether  or  not 
they  win  bring  about  an  Iraqi  decision 
to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

l>ast  August.  President  Bush  asserted 
himself,  saying.  "Economic  sanctions 
In  this  instance,  if  fully  enforced,  can 
be  very,  very  effective.  *  •  *  nobody 
can  stand  by  forever  to  total  economic 
deprivation."  That  Is  from  President 
Bush 

The  international  sanctions  aj-e.  in- 
deed, having  a  devastAting  effect  on 
Iraq's  economy,  for  two  basic  reasons. 
The  Iraqi  economy  is  baaed  on  oil. 
which  accounts  for  50  percent  of  the 
country's  gross  national  product  and 
almost  100  percent  of  the  country's 
hard  currency  earnings  Iraq  is  essen- 
tially landlocked,  dependent  upon  oil 
pipelines,  foreign  porta,  and  Inter- 
national highways  for  its  imports  and 
exports 


As  Georgetown  University  specialist 
on  economic  sanctions.  Dr.  Gary 
Hufbauer,  testified  before  the  Senate 

On  no  previous  occasion  have  sanctions  at- 
tracted the  degree  of  support  they  have  in 
the  Iraqi  case.  Never  have  they  tieen  so  com- 
prehensive In  their  coverajfe  Never  have 
they  imposed  such  enormous  costs  on  the 
target  country.  Moreover,  Iraq's  economy, 
i^eographically  Isolated  and  skewed  as  it  is 
toward  oil.  Is  far  more  vulnerable  to  eco- 
nomic coercion  than  other  economies  have 
been  the  targets  of  sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  result  to  date 
Is  that  the  international  sanctions 
have  cut  off  more  than  90  percent  of 
Iraq's  Imports,  almost  100  percent  of 
Iraq's  exports.  Including  virtually  all 
Iraq's  oil  exports. 

Iraqi  industrial  and  military  plants 
are  receiving  from  abroad  virtually  no 
raw  materials,  no  spare  parts,  no  new 
equipment,  no  munitions,  and  no  lubri- 
cants. Moreover,  Iraq  now  has  no  way 
to  earn  hard  currency  to  purchase  des- 
perately needed  imports  even  if  they 
can  be  smuggled  in  spite  of  the  embar- 
go. Amstel  light  beer  may  be  available 
in  Baghdad,  but  it  Is  a  very  poor  sub- 
stitute for  such  essentials  as  motor  oil 
and  transmission  fluid. 

The  key  to  a  meaningful  embargo  is 
oil.  So  long  as  Iraq's  oil  exports  are 
shut  down— and  no  one  disputes  that 
they  are  shut  down,  no  one;  that  is  not 
In  dispute — Saddam  Hussein  will  be  de- 
prived of  at  least  half  of  his  country's 
gross  national  product  and  essentially 
all  of  his  hard  currency  Income.  So 
long  as  oil  exports  are  shut  down,  he 
will  become  progressively  weaker. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

We  worry  about  a  recession  in  the 
United  States.  We  worry  right  now 
about  a  recession.  We  are  talking  about 
whether  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  Is  declining  by  3  to  5  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product,  and  it  is  a 
great  and  legitimate  concern.  Sa<ldam 
Hessein  has  to  worry  about  a  devastat- 
ing reduction  of  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  his  gross  national  product  by 
the  summer  of  this  year.  By  the  end  of 
this  summer,  the  country  will  be  an 
economic  basket  case,  and  I  mean  Iraq, 
and  Saddam  Hussein  may  be  in  jeop- 
ardy with  his  own  people. 

The  question  is:  Can  anyone  guaran- 
tee that  Iraq  will  abandon  Kuwait 
when  their  gross  national  product  goes 
down  70  percent?  Can  anybody  guaran- 
tee that?  The  answer  is  no.  We  cannot 
guarantee  that.  But  the  other  options 
we  have  also  must  be  held  to  the  same 
standard  A  sanctions  policy  is  not  per- 
fect There  are  no  guarantees  here.  But 
it  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  alter- 
natives. 

The  Bush  administration  Is  correct 
when  they  point  out  that  sanctions  do 
not  guarantee  that  Iraq  will  leave  Ku- 
wait But  the  story  does  not  end  there 
What  guarantees  do  we  have  that  war 
will  be  brief.  American  casualties  will 
be  llghf  No  one  can  say  whether  war 
will  last  5  days.  5  weeks,  or  5  months. 


We  know  we  can  win,  and  we  will 
win.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 
There  is  no  doubt  about  who  wins  this 
war.  Our  policy  and  our  military  plan- 
ning, however,  cannot  be  based  on  an 
expectation  that  the  war  will  be  con- 
cluded quickly  and  easily.  In  large 
measure,  the  scope  and  scale  of  the 
hostilities,  once  begun,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  Iraq's  willinkrness  to  absorb 
massive  punishment  and  to  fight  on.  A 
quick  Iraqi  military  collapse  is  pos- 
sible in  days.  We  hope  it  will  happen  if 
war  comes.  But  it  cannot  be  assured. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
coalition  may  crumble  before  Iraq 
withdraws  from  Kuwait  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  my  good  friend,  re- 
ferred to  that. 

Adm.  William  Crowe,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  took 
this  issue  head-on  during  his  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
last  November.  Quoting  Admiral 
Crowe,  the  immediate  past  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  "It  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand." he  said,  "why  some  consider 
our  international  alliance  strong 
enough  to  conduct  intense  hostilities 
but  too  fragile  to  hold  together  while 
we  attempt  a  peaceful  solution    " 

(Disturbance  in  the  galleries.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BINOAMAN)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is 
directed  to  maintain  order  in  the  gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  said  at  this  f>oint  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
gone  to  the  United  Nations 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"*  Is  there  some  point  in 
the  Senator's  delivery  at  which  time 
the  Senator  will  be  willing  to  take  a 
question?  I  want  to  accord  the  Senator 
the  full  opportunity  to  complete  his 
statement. 

Mr.  NUNN  I  will  be  glad  to.  My  voice 
is  very  weak  at  this  point.  I  want  to 
make  sure  I  complete  my  remarks  and 
get  through  with  that,  and  then  I  will 
be  glad  to  take  the  question. 

Mr  WARNER  If  the  Senator  wiil  in- 
dicate his  willingness  to  take  a  ques- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
will  rise  to  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  NUNN  .Mr  President.  I  think  the 
kind  of  outburst  we  have  seen  here  has 
no  place  In  our  democracy  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  gone  to 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  He 
has  come  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    in    accordance    with    the    Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States  and 
asked  for  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
and  House  in  his  actions. 

We  may  disagree  in  this  Chamber, 
but  when  this  vote  is  over — and  I  ex- 
pect I  will  not  be  on  the  prevailing 
side^when  the  vote  is  over,  we  are 
going  to  stand  united.  We  are  going  to 
stand  united,  and  that  word  should  go 
out.  Debate  in  our  society  is  absolutely 
essential.  The  Congress  has  a  role,  as  I 
have  said.  We  have,  though,  the  abso- 
lute obligation  of  debate,  and  for  de- 
bate to  be  Interrupted  with  that  kind 
of  outburst  simply  has  no  place  in  the 
Senate,  nor  in  our  democracy,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
position  is  that  if  we  wait  for  sanctions 
to  work,  Kuwait  and  its  citizens  will  be 
further  victimized.  Tragically,  this  is 
no  doubt  true.  But  to  quote  Admiral 
Crowe  again: 

War  is  not  neat.  U  is  not  tidy  Once  you  re- 
sort to  It,  war  18  uncertain,  and  a  mess. 

The  additional  cost  to  Kuwait  of  let- 
ting sanctions  work  must  be  weighed 
against  the  cost  to  Kuwait  in  terms  of 
human  lives,  human  suffering,  as  well 
as  national  resources,  if  the  United 
States-led  coalition  launches  a  mili- 
tary offensive  to  liberate  the  country, 
which  is  heavily  fortified 

Mr.  President,  those  who  support 
prompt  military  action  argue  that 
delay  will  allow  Iraq  to  strengthen  its 
defensive  positions  in  Kuwait,  thereby 
adding  to  the  eventual  cost  of  forcing 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

A  couple  of  observations  on  this 
point  This  would  have  been  a  better 
argument  in  September  and  October  of 
last  year  than  it  is  today.  Iraq  already 
has  had  5  months  to  dig  in  and  to  for- 
tify, and  they  have  done  so  in  a  major 
way.  Kuwait  has  fortifications  reminis- 
cent of  World  War  I. 

This  argument  also  overlooks  the 
costs  to  the  Iraqi  military  of  sitting  in 
Kuwait  with  a  500.000-man  force  while 
logistical  support  degrades  because  of 
the  sanctions. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  Direc- 
tor Webster  sent  Congressman  Les 
ASPIN  a  letter  on  January  10  that  ad- 
dressed this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order"* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  If  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  keep  the  doors  to  the  gallery 
closed  so  that  Senators  may  be  heard. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NLTs'N.  Mr.  President.  I  wa^  re- 
ferring to  the  letter  that  Director  Web- 
ster sent  yesterday  to  Congressman 
ASPIN.  One  can  read  that  letter  in  a  lot 
of  different  directions.  It  depends  on 
how  you  want  to  read  it. 

I  read  the  Webster  letter  as  confirm- 
ing that  the  sanctions,  if  kept  in  place 
for  6  to  12  months,  will  severely  de- 
grade Iraq's  armored  forces,  air  force, 
and  air  defenses.  I  consider  that  good 
news.  For  some  unexplained  reason— 
and  I  am  sure  people  have  a  reason,  but 


I  find  it  puzzling  now  because  I  do  not 
understand  what  it  is — Judge  Webster 
implies  that  Iraq's  tanks,  its  air  de- 
fenses, and  its  over  700  combat  aircraft 
will  not  play  an  important  role  in 
Iraq's  defense  of  Kuwait. 

I  would  certainly  hate  to  try  to  ex- 
plain this  to  several  hundred  American 
pilots  that  are  out  there.  Air  Force  and 
Navy  pilots,  who  have  the  job  of  put- 
ting their  lives  and  their  aircraft  at 
risk  to  knock  out  these  very  targets  at 
the  beginning  stage  of  any  conflict. 

I  do  not  understand  the  Webster  let- 
ter, frankly.  Perhaps  we  will  get  more 
from  that  later.  But  it  is  incredible  to 
me  that  he  seems  to  writeoff  the  im- 
portance of  the  tanks,  the  aircraft,  and 
the  air  defenses.  Everything  I  have 
heard  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  those  the  priority  targets,  among 
others,  and  to  write  those  off  and  say- 
that  degrading  them  is  really  not  going 
to  play  a  big  role  to  me  is  bewildering. 
But  we  will  wait  to  hear  from  Director 
Webster  at  a  later  point. 

Supporters  of  prompt  military  ac- 
tions argue  that  our  offensive  military 
capability  will  degrade  if  our  huge 
force  sits  for  months  in  the  Saudi 
desert.  This  also  is  true,  and  for  several 
months  I  have  suggested  that  we 
should  institute  a  policy  of  unit  rota- 
tion, commencing  with  quick  reaction 
forces,  such  as  the  82d  Airborne,  that 
might  be  needed  on  short  notice  else- 
where in  the  world. 

We  should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
coalition's  of  sui)eriority  in  air  and  sea 
power  while  establishing  the  capability 
of  deploying  additional  ground  forces 
to  the  region  quickly  if  needed. 

I  find  it  puzzling,  however.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  proponents  of  our  early  mili- 
tary option  voiced  concern  about  the 
degradation  of  our  400.000-strong  force. 
fully  backed  by  the  United  States  and 
supported  by  numerous  allies,  yet  at 
the  same  time  those  favoring  author- 
ization of  an  early  military  offensive 
minimize  the  degradation  of  Iraq's 
500.000-man  force  in  the  Kuwaiti  thea- 
ter, a  force  essentially  supported  only 
by  Iraq,  totally  lacking  significant  al- 
lies, and  subjected  to  a  remarkably  ef- 
fective international  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  weighing  the  cost  of 
the  military  option,  one  must  also  con- 
sider our  long-term  interests  in  the  re- 
gion. Has  there  been  any  indepth  anal- 
ysis in  the  administration  about  what 
happens  in  the  Middle  East  after  we 
win?  And  we  will  win.  The  Presidents 
declared  goals  include  establishing  sta- 
bility In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  protect- 
ing United  States  citizens  abroad. 

Considering  the  wave  of  Islamic  reac- 
tion. anti-Americanism,  and  terrorism 
that  is  likely  to  be  unleashed  by  a 
highly  disruptive  war  with  many  Arab 
casualties,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  Middle  East  as  a  more  stable  region 
where  Americans  will  be  safe. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  ar- 
gued there  Is  no  guarantee  that  eco- 


nomic hardships  will  in  the  end  compel 
Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. Mr.  President,  I  have  attended  in- 
telligence community  as  well  as  De- 
fense and  State  Department  briefings 
for  18  years.  I  have  been  thinking  back 
I  cannot  recall  one  instance  where  I 
ever  came  out  of  those  briefings  with 
any  guarantee  of  anything.  For  the  in- 
telligence community  to  say  they  can- 
not guarantee  that  Iraq  is  going  to  get 
out  of  Kuwait  because  of  the  sanctions, 
which  is  going  to  reduce  its  gross  na- 
tional product  by  70  percent  and  cut  off 
all  the  hard  currency,  for  them  to  say 
that  is  true,  nobody  can  guarantee  it 

But  what  else  are  they  guaranteeing"* 
I  have  not  seen  any  guarantees  on  any 
subject  from  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  their  fault.  They  are  not 
In  the  business  of  guaranteeing.  The 
CL^  is  not  the  FDIC.  They  give  you  the 
facts,  and  then  you  use  common  sense 
to  come  to  the  conclusions. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  on  balance  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  continued  economic 
sanctions,  backed  up  by  the  threat  of 
military  force  and  international  isola- 
tion, can  bring  about  Iraq's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait.  I  believe  that  the  risks 
associated  with  the  continued  empha- 
sis on  sanctions  are  considerably  less 
than  the  very  real  risk  associated  with 
war  and.  most  importantly,  the  after- 
math of  war  in  a  very  volatile  region  of 
the  world. 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  Georgia 
have  written  and  called  and  asked  me 
whether  this  is  another  Vietnam  Are 
we  about  to  get  into  another  Vietnam? 
No.  1  do  not  believe  so  I  agree  with 
President  Bush  and  other  administra- 
tion spokesmen  who  assure  us  that  a 
burgeoning  Persian  Gulf  conflict  will 
not  be  another  Vietnam.  I  think  they 
are  right  on  that. 

The  territory  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  is 
different  in  most  respects  from  that  of 
Vietnam,  particularly  in  terms  of  geog- 
raphy and  vulnerability  to  air  attack 
and  economic  embargo.  Iraq  is  very 
vulnerable  to  air  attack.  The  condi- 
tions of  warfare  will  be  vastly  different 
from  those  in  Vietnam. 

Of  course,  there  are  military  lessons 
we  should  remember  from  Vietnam  We 
should  hit  military  targets  at  the  out- 
set with  overwhelming  and  awesome 
power,  at  the  beginning  of  any  conflict, 
as  well  as  knocking  out  power  and 
communications,  nuclear,  biological. 
and  chemical  facilities.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  President,  we  should  not 
overleam  the  Vietnam  lesson.  We  in 
America  like  instant  results.  We  want 
fast  food  and  we  want  fast  military  vic- 
tories. However,  our  Nation  places  a 
much  higher  value  on  human  life,  espe- 
cially on  the  lives  of  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

Depending  upon  developments  after 
the  first  wave  of  air  attacks,  a  short 
wax  may  be  jxjssible  and  may  save 
lives,  but  we  must  avoid  an  instant  vie- 
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tory  kln<i  of  peycholoury  with  demands 
and  exp*'ctalions  in  this  country  that 
could  cause  a  premature  and  hlgh-cas- 
ualty  assault  on  heavily  fortified  Ku- 
wait by  American  jfround  forces  We  do 
not  want  to  create  a  psycholoKV  that 
puts  pressure  on  our  military  com- 
manders in  the  field  to  do  things  that 
are  foolish  because  we  think  they 
should  gel  it  over  with  quickly.  We 
hope  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  life. 

But  if  war  becomes  necessary,  we 
should  not  tell  our  military  command- 
ers to  get  it  over  with  (julckly.  no  mat- 
ter what  No  Orders  should  be  to  ac- 
complish the  mission  with  whatever 
force  is  required  but  do  so  in  a  way 
that  minimizes  American  casualties 
even  if  It  takes  more  time 

Making-  continued  Iraqi  occup)ation  of 
Kuwait  untenable  with  air  and  naval 
bombardment  plays  to  our  strengths. 
Rooting  out  the  Iraqi  army  with 
ground  forces  going  against  heavy  for- 
tifications plays  right  Into  Iraq's 
hands. 

Mr  President,  in  conclusion,  a  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  Hussein:  You  are  hear- 
ing an  impassioned  debate  emanating 
from  the  US  Capitol,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  These  are  the  voices  of 
democracy.  Do  not  misread  the  debate 
If  war  occurs,  the  constitutional  and 
policy  debates  will  be  suspended  and 
Congress  will  provide  the  American 
troops  in  the  field  whatever  they  need 
to  prevail  There  will  be  no  cutoff  of 
funds  for  our  troops  while  they  engage 
Iraq  in  battle 

President  Bush,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  are  united  that 
you  must  leave  Kuwait  We  differ  on 
whether  these  goals  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  administering  pain  slowly 
with  an  economic  blockade  or  by  dish- 
ing it  out  in  large  doses  with  military 
power  thither  way.  Saddam  Hussein, 
you  lose. 

Mr  President,  in  concluding  and  in 
closing.  I  can  think  of  no  better  person 
to        quote        than        Gen  Norman 

Schwarzkopf,  commander  of  V  S  forces 
in  the  gulf,  who  will  bear  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility uf  leading?  American  forces 
into  combat,  if  war  should  occur.  On 
the  question  of  patience,  General 
Schwarzkopf  said  in  mid-November  in 
an  interview,  quoting  him.  "If  the  al- 
ternative to  dying  is  sitting  out  in  the 
Sun  for  another  summer,  then  that  is 
not  a  bad  alternative." 

On  the  question  of  cost,  of  waiting 
for  sanctions  to  work.  General 
Schwarzkopf  also  said  in  an  Interview 
in  November.  "I  really  don't  think 
there  is  ever  going  to  come  a  time 
when  time  is  on  the  side  of  Iraq,  as 
long  as  the  sanctions  are  in  effect,  and 
so  long  as  the  U.N  coalition  is  in  ef- 
fect." 

On  the  question  of  the  effect  of  sanc- 
tions, General  Schwarzkopf  said  in  Oc- 
tober—and this  is  immediately  prior  to 
a  major  switch  In  the  administration's 


policy  "Right  now,  we  have  people  say- 
ing, OK.  enough  of  this  business,  lets 
get  on  with  if  Golly,  sanctions  have 
only  been  in  effect  a  couple  of  months 
*  •  *  And  we  are  now  starting  to  see 
evidence  that  the  sanctions  are  pinch- 
ing. So  why  should  we  say,  OK,  we 
gave  him  2  months  and  they  didn't 
work.  Let's  get  on  with  it  and  kill  a 
whole  bunch  of  people'  That's  crazy. 
That's  crazy  "  That  is  a  quote  from  the 
commander  in  the  field. 

Mr  President,  in  closing.  I  believe 
that  before  this  Nation  is  committed  to 
what  may  be  a  large-scale  war.  each  of 
us  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
in  reaching  a  decision  which  will  be 
very  personal  and  very  difficult  for  all 
of  us.  should  ask  ourselves  a  fundamen- 
tal question:  Will  I  be  able  to  look  the 
p)arents.  the  wives,  husbands,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  eye  and  say  that  their  loved 
ones  sacrificed  their  lives  for  a  cause 
vital  to  the  United  States  and  that 
there  was  no  other  reasonable  alter- 
native'' 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  cannot 
Thank  you. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr  WARNER  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  engage  my  colleague  in  a  brief 
series  of  questions  here  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  have  worked  together  for  12 
years,  and  throughout  that  period.  I 
think  we  have  been  together  many 
times.  But  on  this  issue  we  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  entrenched  on  opposite 
sides  for  the  moment.  Perhaps  we  can 
bridge  the  gap  as  time  goes  on 

My  first  question  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  chairman  is. 
what  would  be  the  implication  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  as  proposed 
by  the  majority  leader  and  Mr.  NlTNN. 
on  the  allies  that  have  joined  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  by  our  President 
and  the  United  Nations  and  have  sent 
their  troops  to  this  region?  What  does 
the  British  commander  say  to  his 
forces,  and  what  does  the  Egyptian 
commander  say  to  his  forces,  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  suddenly 
withheld  from  our  Commander  in  Chief 
the  power  of  the  decision  to  employ 
those  forces  when,  in  his  judgment,  and 
presumably  in  the  collective  judgment 
of  other  leaders,  that  time  had  arrived'' 
What.  I  ask  my  chairman,  is  the  impli- 
cation on  the  other  forces  that  have 
traveled  long  distances,  endured  great 
hardships,  and  are  now  standing  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with  the  Americans  in 
the  deserf 

Mr  NUNN  .Mr  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia  and  we  have 
worked  together  on  many,  many  things 
over  the  years,  we  have  agreed  on  most 
of  the  debates,  and  we  have  been  on  the 
same  side  of  most  of  them,  I  have  great 
respect  for  him — that  the  reaction 
would  be  mixed  Some  of  our  allies 
would  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  Others 
would  say.  you  led  us  right  up  to  the 


brink  of  war  and  now  you  are  going  to 
give  sanctions  the  time  to  work. 

It  would  depend  on  how  the  President 
handled  it  whether  he  was  willing  to 
go  to  a  rotation  policy,  which  I  hope  he 
would  It  would  not  be  an  easy  adjust- 
ment 

When  you  consider  the  alternative.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia,  you 
have  to  look  at  the  other  side.  The 
other  side  is  where  we  know  we  are 
headed— to  war.  You  have  to  weigh 
these  measures  carefully 

There  is  a  down  side  to  our  resolu- 
tion. There  is  a  down  side;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that  There  Is  also  a  down 
side  to  the  other  resolution,  which  is 
probably  going  to  pass,  and  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  issue 
for  all  of  us. 

I  doubt  very  seriously  that  if  the 
forces  in  the  field  were  told  that  we 
were  now  going  to  give  sanctions  more 
time,  that  we  felt  they  were  working 
and  would  work,  we  were  going  to 
begin  a  rotation  policy,  that  very 
many  would  say:  We  are  disappointed 
because  you  did  not  let  us  go  to  war  I 
think  most  of  them  have  been  over 
there  long  enough  to  understand  that 
while  we  will  win.  and  must  win.  there 
are  going  to  be  some  sacrifices  made.  I 
think  the  reaction  would  be  mixed. 

The  Senator  makes  a  valid  point. 
There  are  down  sides  to  this  resolution 
and  there  are  down  sides  to  the  other. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  may  propound  a 
second  and  third  question,  and  then  I 
will  yield  the  floor.  My  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  and  others  are  anxious  to 
get  into  this  colloquy 

I  draw  the  Senator's  attention  to 
that  period  during  V'ietnam  I.  at  that 
time,  was  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  remember  firsthand  the  attitudes 
at  home,  the  reception  that  we  failed 
to  give  those  men  and  women  who  went 
into  that  conflict  and  returned  home, 
and  we  all  know  full  well  the  cold 
shoulder  that  America  greeted  them 
with. 

In  this  particular  instance,  there  Is  a 
very  high  state  of  morale  of  our  troops 
in  the  gulf  today  That  has  been  engen- 
dered by,  first  and  foremost,  united 
support  here  at  home  We  have  seen  a 
mall  campaign  flowing  across  the 
ocean  unlike  anything  since  World  War 
II,  in  terms  of  volume.  We  have  seen 
the  media,  the  television,  daily  ex- 
changing the  emotions  of  loved  ones  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  All  of  this  at 
home  has  given  a  tremendous  sense  of 
security  to  these  men  and  women  and 
Instilled  in  them  a  fighting  spirit 

These  are  young  people  They  tend  to 
believe  what  they  hear  and  what  they 
are  told  P'rom  General  Schwarzkopf  on 
down,  the  officers,  from  four  star  to 
gold  bar  lieutenant,  have  instilled  in 
them  a  fighting  spirit  And.  suddenly, 
here  on  the  eve  of  this  date  of  the  15th. 
across  the  ocean  comes  a  message  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
not  with  them. 


I  ask  my  friend,  what  is  his  assess- 
ment of  the  Impact  on  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  men  and  women  In  the  gulf 
upon  learning  that  the  Congress  does 
not  give  full  support  to  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and.  in  effect,  to 
them? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I 
just  read  a  quotation  from  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  he  ended  up  saying 
that  time  was  on  our  side — I  am  para- 
phrasing him  now— and  it  was  crazy  to 
give  up  on  the  embargo.  This  was  in 
October. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  the  man  in  the  field,  based  on  ev- 
erything he  said,  would  say  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  we  surely  are  dis- 
appointed that  we  came  over  here  to  go 
to  war  and  now  you  are  not  going  to  let 
us. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  is  imply- 
ing that  I  think  the  men  and  women 
believe  their  role  is  not  simply  to  go  to 
war  but  to  deter  war  They  were  sent  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  that  country. 

I  talked  to  General  Schwarzkopf,  and 
the  Senator  and  I  were  together  In  Au- 
gust of  last  year  His  mission  at  that 
time  was  clear  To  defend  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, to  deter  attack  on  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  to  enforce  the  embargo.  They  were 
not  given  an  offensive  application. 
They  went  over  there.  Everybody  who 
got  there  before  November  went  over 
there  with  a  mission  of  defending.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  gone  recently  who 
have  gone  with  a  mission  of  taking  of- 
fensive action  against  Kuwait. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  asking  me  wheth- 
er I  believe  the  American  forces  in  the 
field  will  be  disappointed  if  we  tell 
them  we  are  going  to  give  this  more 
time  and  give  the  embargo  more  time; 
they  have  played  a  key  role  and  they 
have  succeeded  in  their  mission.  They 
have  defended  Saudi  Arabia.  They  have 
deterred  an  attack.  They  have  enforced 
the  embargo.  We  applaud  them.  I  think 
they  would  not  in  any  sense  be  dis- 
appointed. All  you  have  to  do  is  read 
the  quotations. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  another 
thing:  When  this  vote  is  over — this  de- 
bate may  last  another  day;  I  hope  we 
will  vote  on  it  tomorrow— as  the  Sen- 
ator probably  already  knows  I  am 
going  to  be  with  our  forces  in  the  field. 
Whatever  happens,  the  President  will 
have  come  before  the  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  as  he  should.  He  will 
have  the  backing  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  I  have  said  from  day  1  of 
this  debate  that  I  think  a  war  is  justi- 
fied; what  Saddam  Hussein  has  done 
justines  war.  I  do  not  think  a  war  at 
this  time  is  wise,  and  I  think  there  are 
other  alternatives.  So  that  will  he  my 
answer. 

But  I  will  say  we  are  very  proud  of 
those  forces  in  the  field,  and  In  just  a 
moment.  If  I  could  take  this  time.  I 
would  like   to   propose   some   nomina- 


tions. But  I  will  do  that  after  the  Sen- 
ator gets  through. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  third  and  last  question  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  my  colleagues. 

Reading  from  the  resolution  of  which 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
is  a  principal  author — and  this  was  a 
subject  that  was  broached  in  the  Cham- 
ber last  night  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maine.  Mr.  Cohen— I  like- 
wise did  research  on  this  issue. 

So  I  pose  my  question,  and  later 
today  I  think  Mr.  COHEN  will  continue 
to  address  the  issue.  The  last  para- 
graph of  the  resolution  says; 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  all  power  to  declare  war  in  lUe  Con- 
K^ress  of  the  United  States.  Congress  wiil  ex- 
peditiously consider  any  future  President's 
request  for  a  declaration  of  war.  or  for  au- 
thority to  use  military  force  against  Iraq  m 
accordance  with  the  foregoinR  procedures 

There  is  no  mention  in  this  resolu- 
tion, as  proposed,  of  the  principal  au- 
thority and  power  that  this  body— to- 
gether with  the  House — has;  namely, 
the  power  of  the  purse. 

I  draw  the  Senators  attention  to  an 
op-ed  piece  entitled  "War  Powers  " 
written  Monday.  March  7.  1988.  and  the 
author  is  one  Sam  Nunn.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  in 
which  he  concludes; 

Third,  eliminating  the  requirement  for 
automatic  withdraw.  When  U.S.  forces  are 
introduced  into  a  loss  till  environment  we 
could  provide  for  an  accelerated  procedure 
for  a  congressional  vote  on  funding  if  Con- 
gress disapproves.  It  would  cut  off  funds  for 
the  operation.  In  the  final  analysis.  I  have 
concluded  that  Congress  can  only  enforce  its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  declare  war 
through  the  power  of  the  purse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W'ill  the 
Senator  suspend  a  moment? 

The  Chair  has  advised  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  admit  spectators  to  the 
Gallery  again. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr,  President.  I  find  the  omission  of 
any  reference  to  the  power  of  the  purse 
inconsistent  with,  presumably,  the 
Senator's  viewpoint  with  regard  to  this 
authority.  I  ask  the  Senator  was  it  pur- 
posely omitted?  And.  if  so.  for  what 
reason? 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  this  resolution''  In  this 
resolution,  the  President  has  come  for- 
ward and  asked  for  our  authority  under 
the  Constitution  and  recognized  our 
authority  under  the  Constitution  and 
that  is  why  we  are  debating  this. 

In  the  reference  to  the  article  the 
Senator  read— I  have  not  seen  that 
lately— but  I  believe  the  Senator  and  I 
both  cosponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
War  Powers  Act  because  we  do  not 
think  the  War  Powers  Act  will  ever 
work  and  that  article  was  written  in 
reference  to  the  automatic  withdrawal, 
and  as  the  Senator  knows,  if  the  Presi- 
dent declares  hostilities  are  imminent 
under  current  law— I  am  not  talking 
about  the  Constitution— but  under  the 


law.  there  is  a  period  of  60  days  and  if 
Congress  fails  to  act.  our  troope  have 
to  be  withdrawn.  If  we  really  wanted  to 
apply  that  war  powers  law  literally 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  if 
there  has  been  no  breakthrough  in  di- 
plomacy, says  war  may  be  imminent  or 
if  he  sends  a  report  up  here  to  comply 
with  the  act.  the  clock  will  start  tick- 
ing. In  the  absence  of  specific  approval 
by  the  Congrress.  the  War  Powers  Act 
will  call  for  all  of  our  troops  to  be 
withdrawn  within  60  days.  That  is  what 
that  article  was  written  about. 

I  think  that  part  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  is  not  even  going  to  work,  would 
never  have  worked,  and  should  be 
amended  or  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  books.  My  reference  was  to  the 
final  power  the  Senate  has  if  the  Presi- 
dent ignores  the  Constitution  and  does 
not  come  to  the  Congress  for  permis- 
sion before  announcing  the  war.  The 
final  power  is  the  power  of  the  purse 

If  the  President  wins  this  vote — and 
there  are  all  indications  that  he  will 
win  the  vote  then  he  will  have  the 
backing  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I 
believe  in  majority  rule.  I  may  be  on 
the  losing  side  of  this  vote  but  I  am 
going  to  back  the  President  The  theo- 
retical power  to  cut  off  funding,  in  my 
view,  is  inapplicable  here.  As  I  have 
said.  I  think  war  against  Iraq  would  be 
justified.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  think  we  have  other  alternatives 
at  this  time.  But  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one out  there  in  the  field  in  the  mili- 
tary needs  to  worry  at  least  from  this 
confrontation  to  a  conclusion — success- 
ful conclusion— if  the  President  gets 
the  authorization,  and  if  he  decides  to 
use  force. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  no  more  ques- 
tions. Perhaps  later  on  today  we  can 
engage  m  another  colloquy 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  in- 
dulgence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  30  seconds  before 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  leaves  the 
floor?  I  am  also  waiting  to  speak,  and 
I  follow  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Would  the  Senator  indulge  me  to 
ask  one  question  that  will  take  only  a 
half  minute  to  answer'' 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  is  my  hope  I  can 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  two 
questions  myself. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  follow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  adopt  the  30- 
second  time  period. 

I  will  yield  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
arrangement  that  I  will  retain  the 
floor  and  have  a  chance  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  a  couple  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  retains  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  courtesy. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  inquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee--and  I  am  only  a-skinR  for  a 
general  penenlat^e  estimate  here.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  would  have  the  precise 
number  But  the  best  estimate  as  to 
what  percent  of  the  combat  forces  on 
our  side  are,  allied  combat  forces,  in 
the  field  now  that  will  be  fiRhtin^?  this 
war  on  the  ifround,  that  if  it  takes 
place,  roughly,  what  percentage  of  that 
force  would  t>e  made  up  of  Americans? 

Mr.  NUNN  I  would  have  to  defer  to 
someone  who  had  the  exact  number  be- 
cause they  vary  But  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  number  of  forces  on 
the  ground  and  the  number  that  are  ca- 
pable or  willing  to  go  into  combat. 

Mr   RIEGLE.  Yes 

Mr  NUNN  It  is  my  judgment  that  of 
those  forces  willing  to  go  into  combat. 
America  composes  about  90  percent  of 
them 

Mr   RIEGLE   About  90  percent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  About  90  percent.  The 
British  have  been  very  forthcoming 
and  have  been,  of  course,  as  they  usu- 
ally are  among  our  strongest  allies; 
they  have  a  substantial  number  of 
forces  there,  excellent  forces  The 
Egyptians  have  two  excellent  divisions 
there,  but  there  has  been  no  clarity 
from  the  Egyptians  about  whether  they 
would  be  used  on  offense,  and  if  so. 
where  they  would  be  used  on  offense. 
Including  whether  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  actually  go  into  Iraq  The  Syr- 
ians. I  undersUind.  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion they  are  not  going  to  go  on  the  of- 
fense 

It  is  my  judgment— and  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
definite  numbers^  that  we  would  be 
supplying  about  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  combat  power  on  the  offensive.  If 
this  were  a  defensive  operation,  if  the 
Iraqis  decided  to  launch  an  attack  into 
Saudi  Arabia,  then  the  ratios  would 
change.  America  would  still  be  supply- 
ing an  overwhelming  amount  of  power 
but  the  allies  would  come  into  play 
much  more  on  defense  than  offense. 

Mr  RIEGLE  That  is  very  disturbing. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  SPECTER  Mr  President.  1  have 
some  questions  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  But  first  let  me 
note  my  hope  that  he  is  correct  that 
there  will  be  about  20  votes  in  support 
of  a  Nunn-Mitchell  resolution  and  that 
he  can  count 

Mr  NUNN  That  is  hypothetical.  I 
hope  more  than  that.  I  am  speaking 
hypothetlcally. 

Mr  SPECTER.  The  comment  was 
made.  There  were  20  votes  before  you 
count  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  in  8uppf)rt  of  it 

I  might  observe  three  comments  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  think  his 
resolution  would  fall    I  hope  he  is  cor- 


rect in  that.  But  on  the  two  questions, 
if  I  may,  and  the  first  one  concerns  the 
timing  of  our  debate  today  because  I 
believe  that  had  this  debate  been  held 
in  November,  there  would  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent posture,  very  different  consider- 
ation of  the  merits  and  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  com- 
mented immediately  after  the  increase 
after  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent he  intends  to  increase  the  deploy- 
ment of  forces,  there  was  a  major 
change  and  that  the  posture  was  being 
shifted  from  defense  to  offensive  and 
Congress  knew  it  was  a  different  world 
when  the  President  made  that  an- 
nouncement far  in  advance  of  the  ac- 
tual deployment  which  has  not  even 
been  completed  at  the  present  time. 

The  second  event  of  overwhelming 
importance  was  the  enactment  of  U.N. 
Resolution  678  on  November  29  and 
again  the  Congress  had  ample  notice 
that  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion were  working  fervently  to  per- 
suade everyone  of  the  difficulties  with 
the  Soviets  then  the  Chinese,  so  that 
Congress  was  on  notice  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  seeking  authority  for  the  use 
of  force  after  January  15  and  in  Novem- 
ber there  were  those  of  us  who  were 
calling  for  a  special  session. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  had  the  au- 
thority to  reconvene  the  Congress, 
under  the  usual  reservation  of  power 
on  the  adjournment.  My  question  to 
the  Senator  turns  not  only  on  looking 
backward  as  it  may  provide  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future,  but  also  turns  on 
the  merits  now. 

Is  it  not  really  too  late.  4  days  in  ad- 
vance of  January  15.  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  the  expectations  of  our  U.N.  part- 
ners and  the  expectations  of  the  Presi- 
denf 

I  quite  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  it  is  the 
congressional  authority  to  declare  war 
and  the  corollary  to  authorize  the  use 
of  force.  But  should  that  debate  not 
have  occurred  in  November''  And  is  it 
not  so  late  now  as  to  materially  preju- 
dice US  interests'' 

Mr  NUNN  I  would  say  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  makes  a  good  point 
There  was  clearly  a  point  in  November, 
right  after  the  election,  when  the 
President  announced  the  two  things  he 
was  going  to  d&  -double  the  number  of 
forces  and  also  prevent  rotAtion  — that 
was  the  point  of  departure.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  Not  simply  because 
we  were  building  offensively  A  lot  of 
people  missed  this  point.  A  lot  of  the 
media  missed  this  point 

We  have  had  an  offensive  power  over 
there  since  October  We  have  had  awe- 
some Air  Force  and  Navypower  over 
there  since  early  October  So  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  offensive  power.  It  is  a 
matter  of  building  forces  so  large  that 
the   clock   stArts   ticking  away   on   us. 


rather  than  Saddam  Hussein,  because 
we  cannot  maintain  those  forces. 

But  the  Senator  makes  a  valid  pKDlnt. 
If  the  leadership  had  agreed  then  that 
everybody  come  back  and  we  had  fo- 
cused on  that,  we  might  have  had  a 
meaningful  debate. 

I  note  I  saw  Congressman  BOB 
Michel  on  television  last  night,  the 
Republican  leader  on  the  House  side. 
And  he  said  he  was  opposed  to  coming 
back  then,  too  And  the  reason,  he  said, 
was  because  he  did  not  think  he  had 
the  votes  then  to  support  any  kind  of 
blanket  authority  as  the  United  Na- 
tions had  given. 

So  it  was  a  matter  of  judgment  at 
that  stage  We  could  have  debated  it.  It 
could  have  been  meaningful  We  might 
have  come  to  a  conclusion.  We  might 
have  given  the  President  an  earlier  sig- 
nal. But  also  we  could  have  had  a  fili- 
buster. We  could  have  come  back  here 
and  the  side  that  thought  they  were 
going  to  lose  might  have  started  a  fill- 
buster:  we  might  have  had  3  or  4  weeks 
of  filibuster  and  at  that  stage  it  might 
have  been  viewed  by  the  administra- 
tion as  even  more  negative  than  that. 

I  would  say  also,  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  original  U.N. 
deadline  was  explained,  as  1  recall  it. 
by  the  Bush  administration,  by  the 
United  Nations  and  others,  as  a  dead- 
line on  Saddam  Hussein,  saying  to  him: 
"You  have  to  get  out  by  January  15  or 
we  are  authorizing  the  use  of  force  " 

Until  recent  weeks  It  was  not  deemed 
to  be  a  deadline  on  us  We  have  created 
that  psychology,  that  there  is  a  world 
expectation  now  that  after  January  15 
we  indeed  are  going  to  use  force.  Maybe 
we  will  .Maybe  we  will  not.  That  is  for 
Saddam  to  figure  out 

But  I  do  not  believe  in  limiting  one's 
own  options  I  think  that  we  would 
have  been  better  off  to  keep  the  psy- 
chology of  the  I'N  resolution  as  a 
deadline  on  Saddam  Hussein  and  not 
convert  it  into  somewhat  of  a  mutual 
deadline,  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  alter  that.  But 
those  would  be  my  observations 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Before  propounding 
the  next  and  final  question,  let  me  just 
observe  that  I  disagree  with  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  said  about  the  psychology  being 
different  now  as  opposed  to  then. 

V^'hen  UN.  Resolution  678  was  ap- 
proved it  was  with  the  clear  authoriza- 
tion to  use  force.  And  that  was  an  op- 
tion at  that  time.  Even  as  we  stand 
here  today,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
President  will  do.  There  are  reports 
that  Saddam  Hussein  may  change  his 
attitude  a  day  or  two  after  January  15. 
The  President  is  not  committed. 

WTiile  there  might  have  been  a  fili- 
buster or  there  might  have  been  other 
postures  taken,  while  Congressman 
Michel,  the  Republican  leader  in  the 
House,  might  have  thought  he  did  not 
have  the  votes  to  get  the  Presidential 
authorization,   if  that  was  the  will   of 
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the  Congress  reflecting  the  sense  of  the 
people  then  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  would  have  been  a  much  better 
time  to  have  had  that  expression. 

My  own  personal  view  would  have 
been  not  to  have  had  a  deadline  date 
and  not  to  have  abandoned  the  sanc- 
tions. But  my  view  changes  completely 
when  we  are  on  the  brink  of  January 
15.  W^hich  brings  me  to  the  second  and 
final  question.  That  Is.  with  respect  to 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  identified  as  vital  national 
interests — and  I  agree  totally  that  is  a 
loosely  used  phrase,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  we  talk 
about  vital  national  interests  we  have 
to  be  very,  very  careful.  And  I  do  not 
disagree  with  Senator  Ni^nn's  conclu- 
sions that  we  do  not  have  a  vital  inter- 
est in  liberating  Kuwait  this  week. 

But  I  believe  we  do  have  a  very  vital 
interest  in  preserving  the  credibility  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
in  preserving  the  credibility  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  that  requires  an 
authorization  by  the  Congress  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  enforce,  as  far  as 
U.S.  participation  Is  concerned.  U.N. 
Resolution  678. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  is:  Would  the  Senator  not  con- 
sider that  a  vital  national  interest? 

Mr.  NUNN  Many  times  during  the 
cold  war  when  we  had  so  many  danger 
spots  around  the  world,  we  felt  a  great 
deal  of  legitimacy,  for  a  lot  of  good 
reasons,  that  if  we  ever  backed  down  or 
changed  policy  in  one  place  it  could  af- 
fect us  elsewhere.  I  think  at  that  stage 
there  was  a  strong  feeling — and  every 
time  we  ever  had  a  question.  I  believe 
in  my  18  years  here.  I  went  along  with 
that  feeling— that  once  the  President's 
prestige  was  committed  personally  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under 
most  circumstances  should  go  along 
with  that. 

I  think  that  is  still  a  good  rule  of 
thumb.  But  I  would  have  to  say  to  my 
friend,  we.  In  another  era  where  we  do 
not  have  the  same  threats  around  the 
world  and  where  the  adjustment  and 
change  of  policy  would  avert  a  war  and 
may  very  well  be  a  key  part  of  our 
long-term  interests.  I  think  we  have  a 
separate  responsibility. 

1  do  not  think  our  main  duty  here  in 
the  Senate  is  to  preserve  President 
Bush's  prestige,  or  any  other  Presi- 
dent's prestige.  I  think  we  are  sworn  to 
preserve  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  represent  our  constitu- 
ents and  this  country  and  to  give  them 
our  best  judgment. 

I  never  want  to  see  a  Presidents 
prestige  in  any  way  diminished.  But  if 
we  take  the  position  that  any  time  the 
President  commits  his  prestige  we  have 
to  salute  and  line  up  and  go  along,  then 
we  have  basically  said  that  our  role 
under  the  Constitution  is  not  impor- 
tant: that  once  the  President  commits 
his  prestige  we  are  going  to  go  along  no 
matter  what. 
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I  normally  do.  But  in  this  case  I  see 
the  downside,  the  very,  very  steep 
downside,  and  I  see  the  reasonable  al- 
ternative which  I  think  we  should  ex- 
plore and  we  should  pursue. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Georgia  for  those 
comments.  Before  making  a  few  sup- 
plementary remarks.  I  would  say  that  I 
agree  that  the  Congress  has  to  use  its 
independent  judgment. 

In  my  10  years,  here,  no  one  can  say 
that  I  have  been  less  than  independent 
when  it  comes  to  disagreeing  with  the 
President  of  my  own  party. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  that.  The 
Senator  is  very  independent.  He  is  one 
of  the  independent  minds  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  know  what  the  Senator  is  going 
to  decide  today  will  be  his  own  posi- 
tion. I  understand  that  completely,  be- 
cause I  know  him. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  comments.  I  was  making  that 
reference  because  we  have  put  Presi- 
dent Bush  out  on  a  long  limb.  He  has 
climbed  that  limb  himself.  The  Con- 
gress could  have  put  him  on  notice  or 
sawed  off  the  limb  much  earlier  in  this 
process  to  have  avoided  the  precarious 
position  that  not  only  the  President  is 
in.  but  our  Nation  is  in.  and  that  the 
United  Nations  is  in.  Had  we  said  to 
him  unequivocally  at  an  early  date: 
•We  oppose  putting  the  extra  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia:  we  oppose  a  deadline 
which  implies  limiting  sanctions  for  a 
period  of  a  year  to  18  months."  then  he 
would  have  been  squarely  on  notice. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  defer 
our  separate  but  equal  authority.  It  is 
a  vital  strength  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  have  an  independent  Con- 
gress and  an  independent  court  system. 
But  we  are  so  late  in  the  day  that  we 
simply  have  not  done  our  job  in  a  time- 
ly manner. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  knows, 
how  full  the  law  is.  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical human  experience  of  sleeping  on 
your  rights,  waiver,  estoppel,  laches 
are  all  filled  with  our  legal  precedents 
in  this  country,  that  you  must  assert  a 
position  in  a  timely  manner  if  you  ex- 
pect to  exercise  your  power  and  your 
congressional  authority.  That  is  what 
is  so  troubling  to  this  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  NUTs'N.  The  Senator  makes  a 
valid  point.  I  certainly  do  not  attempt 
to  rebut  that  point,  but  I  offer  this  ob- 
servation: I  myself  told  the  President 
personally  exactly  that  on  several  oc- 
casions. I  have  heard  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress,  including  the  Speaker 
and  including  our  majority  leader,  tell 
the  President  exactly  that  warning  on 
several  occasions. 

We  have  not  done  that  formally.  The 
Congress  has  not  spoken  formally,  but 
as  the  Senator  knows.  Congress  speaks 


without  formal  declarations  through 
its  own  leadership  on  many  occasions. 
We  did  not  take  any  kind  of  united  ac- 
tion in  November  and  December.  Per- 
haps history  will  record  that  we  should 
have.  But  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
lack  of  communication. 

To  the  President's  credit,  he  con- 
sulted often.  He  talked  to  the  leader- 
ship often.  We  have  been  down  at  least 
five  times,  maybe  six  or  seven  times,  to 
confer  with  him.  On  every  one  of  those 
occasions,  I  told  him  my  views,  and 
those  views  were:  Do  not  stop  your  ro- 
tation policy:  do  not  build  up  the 
forces  so  large  that  we  have  no  other 
alternative  but  a  successful  diplomacy 
or  war.  Keep  the  options  open.  We  can 
always  use  the  war  option  Why  do  we 
reduce  our  options  to  one  and  burn  our 
bridges''  I  have  said  that. 

I  heard  the  majority  leader  say  simi- 
lar things.  I  have  heard  the  Speaker 
say  similar  things.  I  have  heard  the  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  DOLE,  express 
his  reservations  on  several  occasions  in 
meetings  at  the  White  House,  and  he 
has  done  so  publicly,  or  else  I  would 
not  say  anything  about  it  here  today 

So  there  has  been  no  lack  of  the 
President  understanding  that  there 
were  a  number  of  people,  including  a 
number  of  the  leaders,  who  had  serious 
reservations  about  the  direction  the 
President  wa^  going 

The  Senator  is  correct:  there  has 
been  no  formal  resolution  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr  President,  the 
supplementary  remarks  I  have  are  or 
this  line,  that  the  formal  consultation 
is  not  like  a  Senate  vote.  The  com- 
ments on  "Meet  the  Press."  "Face  the 
Nation."  "The  Brinkley  Show."  press 
conferences  outside  the  Oval  Office, 
and  all  of  the  interviews,  are  nothing 
like  a  rollcall.  and  that  is  the  way  the 
Congress  expresses  itself  under  the 
Constitution.  That  is  what  this  Con- 
gress should  have  done  in  November 
had  we  sought  to  differ  with  what  the 
President  has  promoted  and  what  the 
United  Nations  has  adopted 

Mr.  President.  I  sought  the  floor  to 
make  a  few  brief  comments.  They  tie 
in  with  what  I  have  already  discussed. 
As  I  heard  the  debate  yesterday,  I  felt 
that  there  were  three  very  dangerous 
factors  emerging  from  that  debate. 

The  first  was  that  acceptance  of  the 
Nunn-Mitchell  resolution  would  inca- 
pacitate this  President  in  this  situa- 
tion. If  we  rebuke  the  President,  if  we 
rebuke  the  U.N.  Resolution  678,  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  will  be 
diminished,  and  it  is  this  Senators 
view  that  the  sanctions  will  fall  apart. 

How  can  we  expect  Turkey  to  keep 
that  pipeline  shut  off  with  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  it  costs  the  Turkish 
Government?  How  can  we  expect  Jor- 
dan to  stop  the  flow  of  goods,  and  how 
difficult  It  is  to  get  our  allies  not  to 
send  nuclear  equipment  to  hostile  pow- 
ers at  any  time. 
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There  are  already  leaks  In  the  embar- 
gro.  It  will  become  a  nood.  so  that  there 
win  be  a  total  Incapacitation  of  this 
President  in  this  situation. 

Second.  I  believe  that  we  will  be  in- 
capacitating the  Presidency  as  an  in- 
stitution in  the  future,  which  will  be 
very,  very  important.  What  will  happen 
th.e  next  time  a  Secretary  of  State  goes 
to  talk  to  the  Soviet  Union  Minister? 
How  effective  will  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese, 
who  really  were  very  reluctant  to  see 
U.N  Resolution  678  passed'  How  uncer- 
tain will  it  be  for  the  President,  who 
has  the  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  conduct  foreign  relations,  to 
make  representations,  when  the  ulti- 
mate authority  lies  in  the  Congress'' 

I  think  that  it  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant that  the  Congress  express  itself  on 
this  issue.  But  what  now  will  be  indeli- 
bly implanted  in  a  solid  precedent  in 
the  United  States  is  that  we  simply 
cannot  accept  what  the  President  sa.y8 
as  to  United  States  policy,  that  at  the 
11th  hour,  at  the  last  minute,  the  Con- 
gress may  come  in  and  repudiate  the 
President  and  repudiate  the  reliance  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  Presidents 
representations  That  is  disastrous,  not 
only  for  this  President  in  this  vital  sit- 
uation, but  It  will  be  disastrous  for  the 
Presidency  in  the  future. 

The  third  concern  which  I  have  aris- 
ing from  yesterdays  debate  is  what 
may  be  the  appearance  of  partisan  poli- 
tics I  say  the  appearance  of  partisan 
politics  because  I  believe  that  every 
Senator  who  has  spoken  has  articu- 
lated his  sincere  views,  aside  from 
party  label,  and  without  a  partisan  mo- 
tivation. 

But  there  is  the  appearance,  with  17 
speakers  yesterday  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution, all  Democrats,  and  11  speakers 
yesterday  in  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion, all  Republicans;  that  others,  in- 
cluding President  Saddam  Hussein  may 
say  it  is  a  party  matter  and  that  is 
going  to  determine  the  outcome. 

I  am  delighted  today  to  see  that 
there  have  been  two  Senators,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  [Mr. 
Reid]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  JOHNSTON],  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  President. 
I  am  not  as  optimistic,  frankly,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
was  about  the  President  prevailing 
here.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  It  is  very, 
very  close. 

But  it  is,  I  think,  important  that  we 
put  the  world  on  notice,  including  the 
Iraqi  President,  that  we  are  not  engag- 
ing in  partisan  politics  here.  And  that 
those  who  have  seen  the  Senate  debate 
and  the  eruption  in  the  galleries,  "No 
blood  for  oil."  know  that  that  is  part  of 
American  democracy.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  come  to  see  the  Senate  de- 
bate these  issues  is  permitted  to  come 
here. 

We  do  not  permit  the  Galleries  to 
interfere  with  the  speech  and  presen- 


tation here.  The  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  does  not  include  the  right  to 
stop  others  from  speaking.  If  you  can- 
not cry  ■fire"  In  a  crowded  theater, 
then  you  cannot  speak  in  Senate  Gal- 
leries to  drown  out  the  Senators. 

It  is  obvious  it  was  orchestrated,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  two  people  were  per 
mltted  to  leave,  then  others  spoke  up. 
The  Chair  appropriately  cleared  the 
Galleries  for  a  very  short  time,  for  just 
a  few  minutes,  and  now  the  Galleries 
are  back 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  my  final  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  Iraq  and  its  President, 
Saddam  Hussein,  are  trying  to  evaluate 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  we  are  trying  to  evaluate  his  state 
of  mind,  that  he  should  be  on  notice 
that  if  and  when,  as  this  Senator  hopes, 
there  will  be  a  forceful  vote  from  a 
Congress  supporting  the  President  and 
U.N.  Resolution  678.  that  that  is  the 
time  for  him  to  leave  Kuwait. 

The  best  chance  we  have  to  avoid  a 
war  is  to  solidly  back  the  President 
and  U  N.  Resolution  678  so  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  Iraq  understand  what 
the  consequences  will  be  That  is  the 
best  chance  of  having  them  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  and  avoid  a  war. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

A  LIFE  AND  DEATH  ISSl^E 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  acknowledge,  in  passing,  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  his  courtesy  before.  I 
want  to  say  to  him.  because  he  and  I 
know  each  other  well^in  fact,  we  both 
have  gone  through  a  change  of  party 
affiliation  during  our  political  lives, 
and  so  we  have  thought  a  lot  about  the 
question  of  politics  and  partisanship 
and  independence. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  24  years  ago 
and,  by  coincidence,  was  in  a  class  of 
new  Members  of  Congress,  young  Re- 
publicans at  that  time,  that  included 
George  Bush.  1  ran  for  Congress  at  that 
time  essentially  to  come  to  try  to  do 
something  about  stopping  a  war  that 
we  had  going  on  at  that  time.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  get  it  stopped 

But  I  want  to  just  make  the  point  in 
passing,  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  know  this  because  he 
knows  me.  My  opposition  then,  24 
years  ago  as  a  Republican  House  Mem- 
ber, with  a  Democratic  President,  con- 
tinued when  we  had  a  Republican 
President.  And,  like  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  make  my  remarks,  and 
I  make  my  judgment  on  this  issue 
without  any  regard  to  party  whatso- 
ever I  know  he  would  know  that  but  I 
think  that  is  true  really  of  every  Sen- 
ator. On  an  issue  as  solemn  as  this,  a 
life-and-death  issue,  and  that  is  what  it 
IS,  I  do  not  think  people  are  going  to 
make  that  decision  on  a  partisan  basis 
In  fact.  I  know  that. 


Mr  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  my 
colleague,  for  those  very  generous  re- 
marks. 

Mr  President,  if  I  may,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  this 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr  RIEGLE  Yes;  I  yield  only  for 
that  purpose,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr  SPECTER.  On  the  issue  of 
human  rights,  there  is  a  very  impor- 
tant document  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record— I  regret  that  it  is  so  long,  but 
it  is  so  important  and  worth  printing — 
showing  the  violations  of  human  rights 
by  Iraq  in  occupied  Kuwait,  which 
bears  on  our  debate  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[Amnesty  International,  International 
Secretariat.  London,  Dec   19.  1990] 

iraq'occupied  kl'u'arr  human  rights 
Violations  Since  August  2 

NOTE  on  sources  .\ND  METH0D0IX)GV 

This  document  has  been  compiled  prln- 
eipelly  on  the  basis  of  interviews  conducted 
by  Amnesty  International  with  scores  of  peo- 
ple who  fled  Kuwait  lietween  August  and  No- 
vember 1990  Most  of  these  interviews  were 
carried  out  In  Saudi  Arabia.  Bahrain  and  the 
United  KlnKdom,  with  a  smaller  number  of 
people  in  the  Uniu-d  Arab  Emirates.  Eitfypt 
and  Iran  also  being  interviewed  Most  of  the 
interviewees  are  Kuwaiti  nationals,  but  they 
also  include  Bahrainls.  Saudis.  Ijebanese. 
E^ptlans,  Palestlnlan.s.  Indians.  Filipinos, 
Britons  and  Americans  Among  them  are 
former  detainees,  the  families  of  victims  of 
extrajudicial  executions  and  of  those  who 
have  "disappeared '.  eyewitnesses  and  medl 
ca!  personnel  Amnesty  International  has 
also  relied  on  Information  emanating  from 
persons  who  have  remained  in  Kuwait,  and 
who  include  both  Kuwaiti  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. In  respect  of  scjme  of  the  torture  al- 
legations made,  the  organization  has  sought 
the  medical  opinion  of  forensic  pathologists 
and  doctors  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  ex- 
perience In  the  examination  of  torture  vic- 
tims 

All  Kuwaiti  nationals  interviewed  re- 
quested that  their  identities  not  be  revealed 
for  fear  of  reprisals  by  Iraqi  forces  against 
members  of  their  families  still  in  Kuwait 
Some  Western  and  Arab  nationals  have  made 
the  same  request,  also  fearing  for  the  safet.v 
of  their  relatives  or  friends  in  hiding  in  Ku- 
wait or  in  detention  in  Iraq  Hence  their 
names  have  either  t)een  omitted  altogether 
or.  In  some  cases,  changed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Identification  The  exceptions  to  this 
are  li  several  former  detainees  whose  names 
are  mentioned  in  Section  3  of  this  document, 
and  2»  the  ten  VKtims  of  extrajudicial  execu- 
tions (and  in  some  cases  torture)  whose 
names  are  cited  in  Section  6.  These  cases 
have  either  already  been  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  authorization  t<5  reveal 
their  names  has  been  obtained  by  Amnesty 
International  The  names  of  over  1.027  other 
detainees  and  'disappeared  '  persons  re- 
ceived by  Amnesty  International  are  not 
being  made  public  at  this  stage 


i.  INTRODUCTION 

widespread  abuses  of  human  rights  have 
been  perpetrated  by  Iraqi  forces  following 
the  Invasion  of  Kuwait  on  2  August.  These 
Include  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  detention 
without  trial  of  thousands  of  civilians  and 
military  personnel:  the  widespread  torture  of 
such  persons  in  custody;  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  and  the  extrajudicial  exe- 
cution of  hundreds  of  unarmed  civilians.  In- 
cluding children.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
people  in  Kuwait  remain  unaccounted  for, 
having  effectively  'disappeared  '  in  deten- 
tion, and  many  of  them  are  feared  dead  To 
date,  an  estimated  300.000  Kuwaitis  have  fled 
their  country,  as  well  as  several  hundred 
thousand  foreign  nationals  working  in  Ku- 
wait Tl'ieir  accounts  of  the  abuses  they  have 
either  witnessed  or  experienced  have  re- 
ceived worldwide  media  coverage  This  docu- 
ment details  some  of  these  abuses,  confining 
itself  to  those  violations  which  fail  within 
Amnesty  International's  mandate 

Amnesty  Int.ernationaI  takes  no  position 
on  the  conflict  in  the  Gulf,  and  does  not  con- 
done killings  and  other  acts  of  violence  per- 
petrated by  the  parties  to  the  conflict.  What 
concerns  the  organization  are  human  rights 
violations  taking  place  in  that  context. 
Those  violations  which  have  been  reported 
since  2  August  are  entirely  consistent  with 
abuses  known  to  have  been  committed  in 
Iraq  over  many  years,  and  which  have  been 
documented  by  Amnesty  International  In  its 
numerous  reports  Iraq's  policy  of  the  brutal 
suppression  of  all  forms  of  internal  dissent 
continues  to  tie  Implemented,  and  the  people 
of  Iraq  remain  Its  victims  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  repeatedly  placed  such  informa- 
tion on  the  public  record,  and  regrets  that 
until  the  Invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  inter- 
national community  did  not  see  fit  to  apply 
serious  pressure  in  an  attempt  to  put  an  end 
to  these  abuses. 

2.  DEVELOPMENTS  SINCE  2  AUGUST 

Iraqi  forces  invaded  Kuwait  on  2  August.  In 
his  17  July  speech,  sixteen  days  before  the 
invasion.  President  Saddam  Hussein  at- 
tacked Kuwait's  royal  family  for  damaging 
the  Iraqi  economy  through  forcing  down  the 
price  of  oil  by  exceeding  its  OPEC  produc- 
tion quota.  He  also  accused  Kuwait  of  taking 
Iraqi  crude  worth  US  $2  4bn  from  the 
Rumalla  oil  field  and  demanded  the  writing- 
off  of  U.S.  $12bn  In  war  loans  owed  to  Ku- 
wait. 

Immediately  after  the  invasion.  Iraq  an- 
nounced that  nine-man  'Provisional  Free  Ku- 
wait Government'  had  been  set  up.  It  was 
headed  by  Colonel  'Ala'  Hussaln  All.  said  to 
be  Kuwaiti  national.  However,  less  than  a 
week  later,  on  8  August,  the  transitional 
government  was  dismissed  and  Iraq  an- 
nounced the  annexation  of  Kuwait.  By  28  Au- 
gust. Kuwait  was  declared  to  be  Iraq's  19th 
province,  while  the  Ixirder  area  with  Iraq  was 
Incorporated  as  an  extension  of  the  province 
of  Basra  All  Hassan  al-Majld,  Iraq's  Min- 
ister of  Ix)cal  Government  and  a  cousin  of 
President  Saddam  Hussein,  was  appointed  as 
its  governor  In  1987-1988,  he  had  held  respon- 
sibility for  law  and  order  In  the  northern 
Kurdish  provinces  of  Iraq. 

On  2  August,  the  United  Nations  (UN)  Se- 
curity Council  adopted  Resolution  660.  which 
condemned  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  called 
for  Iraq's  Immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal. On  6  August,  economic  sanctions 
were  Imposed  on  Iraq  In  accordance  with  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  661.  Between  9  Au- 
gust and  29  Novemt)er,  nine  other  resolutions 
were  passed,  the  most  recent  of  which.  Reso- 
lution 678  passed  on  29  November,  authorizes 
the  use  of  force  to  secure  Iraq's  withdrawal 


from  Kuwait  and  sets  15  January  1991  as  the 
date  by  which  this  should  occur.  Resolution 
670  of  25  September  condemned  "  .  .  the 
treatment  by  Iraqi  forces  of  Kuwaiti  nation- 
als, including  measures  to  force  them  to 
leave  their  own  country  and  mistreatment  of 
persons  and  property  in  Kuwait  in  violation 
of  international  law."  Resolution  674  of  29 
October  urged  Iraq  to  refrain  from  violating 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention, 
and  to  "immediately  cease  and  desist  from 
taking  Third-State  nationals  hostage  [and] 
mistreating  and  oppressing  Kuwaiti  and 
Third-State  nationals  .  .     " 

To  date.  Iraq  has  not  implemented  any  of 
the  Security  Council  resolutions,  although  it 
announced  on  December  that  all  detained 
Western  nationals  would  be  released.  Aside 
from  the  perpetration  of  those  human  rights 
violations  documented  in  this  report,  wide- 
spread destruction  and  looting  of  public  and 
private  property  was  carried  out.  Most  criti- 
cal of  these  has  been  the  looting  of  medi- 
cines, medical  equipment  and  food  supplies. 
The  massive  scale  of  destruction  and  looting 
which  has  been  reported  suggests  that  such 
Incidents  were  neither  arbitrary  nor  iso- 
lated, but  rather  reflected  a  policy  adopted 
by  the  government  of  Iraq.  According  to  in- 
formation received,  this  policy  caused  em- 
barrassment on  the  part  of  some  Iraqi  sol- 
diers who  were  called  upon  to  implement  it, 
A  number  of  people  who  had  fled  Kuwait  told 
Amnesty  International  that  Iraqi  soldiers 
had  apologized  to  them  for  the  destruction  of 
their  country,  stating  that  they  were  led  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  deployed  in  order 
to  thwart  an  external  attack  on  Kuwait  A 
Kuwaiti  doctor  specialising  in  occupational 
medicine  described  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national the  looting  and  destruction  of  al- 
Shu'aib  Industrial  Centre  where  he  had 
worked  On  the  fourth  day  after  the  invasion, 
members  of  Iraq's  Republican  Guards  had  ap- 
parently destroyed  medical  equipment, 
thrown  files  on  the  floor  and  torn  down  pho- 
tographs of  the  Amir  of  Kuwait.  The  doctor 
said  "I  went  into  the  dental  clinic,  which 
was  also  completely  destroyed.  I  noticed 
that  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  clinic  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  written  in  large  letters: 
"Dear  Kuwaiti  doctors — we  are  sorry  but  we 
are  under  orders" 

Since  occupying  Kuwait.  Iraqi  forces  are 
reported  to  have  meted  out  collective  pun- 
ishments against  the  local  population  in  re- 
taliation for  armed  attacks  against  them. 
Several  incidents  were  reported  involving 
the  burning  or  blowing  up  of  homes  in  dis- 
tricts where  Iraqi  soldiers  had  been  killed,  h 
night  curfew  was  imposed  in  Kuwait  City  at 
the  start  of  the  invasion  remained  m  force 
until  23  November  Filming  and  photography 
are  prohibited,  and  the  offices  of  all  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  been  closed  down 
The  Iraqi  authorities  took  over  the  printing 
presses  of  al-Qabas,  one  of  Kuwait's  daily 
newspapers,  to  issue  their  own  newspaper,  al- 
Nlda'.  At  least  three  al-Qabas  employees,  two 
Lebanese  nationals  and  one  Egyptian,  were 
arrested  on  25  August  reportedly  for  refusing 
to  cooperate  with  the  Iraqi  authorities.  In 
September  and  October  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment issued  a  series  of  regulations  aimed  at 
completing  the  "Lraqization'  of  Kuwait. 
These  regulations  required  Kuwaitis  to  take 
up  Iraqi  identity  papers  in  lieu  of  existing 
Kuwaiti  documents;  to  replace  Kuwaiti  car 
number  plates  with  Iraqi  ones;  to  change  the 
clock  to  correspond  to  Iraqi  time  (previously 
there  was  an  hour's  difference  between  the 
two  countries);  and  to  use  Iraqi  rather  than 
Kuwaiti    currency    (Initially    parity    of   the 


Iraqi  dinar  with  Kuwaiti  dinar  was  enforced. 
the  harder  Kuwaiti  currency  being  worth  20 
Iraqi  dinars  before  the  Invasion.  Subse- 
quently. Iraq  declared  that  only  its  own  cur- 
rency was  legal  tender).  A  number  of  dis- 
tricts, streets  and  public  buildings  were  re- 
named, particularly  those  which  carried  the 
names  of  members  of  Kuwait's  Al-Sabah 
family. 

Since  2  August.  Iraq  has  denied  the  media 
access  to  Kuwait.  More  importantly,  it  has 
denied  access  to  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  dCRCi  In  the  first  week 
of  September.  ICRC  President  Cornelio 
Sommaruga  visited  Baghdad  and  held  three 
meetings  with  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Tariq 
Aziz  The  terms  of  a  possible  agreement  de- 
fining the  ICRC's  operating  procedures  were 
discussed.  In  keeping  with  the  ICRC's  man- 
date to  act  in  the  event  of  international 
armed  conflict  on  the  l)asig  of  the  1949  Gene- 
va Conventions,  one  of  the  organization's 
main  objectives  was  to  provide  protection 
and  assistance,  in  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  to 
the  various  categories  of  civilians  affected 
by  the  events  The  ICRC  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  Iraqi  Government's  authoriza- 
tion to  launch  an  operation  in  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait for  the  victims  of  the  crisis  The  gov- 
ernment has  given  no  reason  for  its  refusal 
to  grant  ICRC  access. 

Similarly.  Iraq  has  failed  to  respond  to  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  victims  of  human  rights 
violations  in  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  launched 
by  various  non-governmental  organizations, 
including  Amnesty  Internationa!  On  3  Au- 
gust, the  organization  appealed  publicly  to 
the  Iraqi  Government  on  behalf  of  Iraqi  ex- 
iles living  in  Kuwait  who  were  reported  to 
have  been  arrested  immediately  following 
the  invasion  There  are  grave  fears  for  their 
lives  as  they  risk  torture  and  execution  in 
Iraq.  On  23  August.  Amnesty  International 
expressed  its  concerns  to  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment about  a  wide  range  of  human  rights 
violations,  including  continuing  arbitrary 
arrests,  rape,  summary  executions  and 
extrajudicial  killings  The  organization 
stressed  that  the  arrest  and  continued  deten- 
tion of  Western  nationals  was  contrary  to 
fundamental  internationally  recognized 
standards  of  human  rights,  and  urged  the  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  release  of  all 
such  detainees.  It  requested  that  their  names 
and  whereabouts  be  made  known,  and  that 
they  be  granted  immediate  and  regular  ac- 
cess to  consular  officials  Amnesty  Inter- 
national called  upon  the  Iraqi  Government 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  incidents 
of  rape  by  Iraqi  forces,  to  investigate  such 
incidents  and  to  bring  those  responsible  to 
justice  The  organization  also  expressed  its 
concern  aixjut  the  extension  of  the  scope  of 
the  death  penalty  to  include  looting  and  the 
hoarding  of  food  In  response  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  third  week  of  August  of  several 
people  said  to  have  been  found  guilty  of 
looting.  Amnesty  International  urged  the 
government  to  refrain  from  carrying  out  any 
."■urther  executions.  It  also  asked  under  what 
laws  the  executions  had  been  carried  out  and 
for  details  of  any  legal  procieedings  followed 
in  their  cases.  Finally,  the  organizations  ex- 
pressed grave  concerns  about  the 
extrajudicial  killings  of  unarmed  civilians, 
including  children,  by  Iraqi  forces.  It  urged 
the  Iraqi  Government  to  take  urgent  steps  to 
prevent  further  such  killings,  to  investigate 
those  incidents  which  had  occurred  and  to 
bring  those  responsible  to  justice. 

On  29  August,  Amnesty  International  sent 
•argent  appeals  to  the  government  on  behalf 
of  six  Kuwaiti  men.  all  Shi'a  Muslims  aged 
between  18  and  26.  They  had  been  arrested  on 
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3  Autfust  aft^r  lalclnif  part,  in  a  demonsLra- 
tlon  In  the  al  Sulalblkhat  JlsLrlct  of  Kuwait 
City  Repijrts  received  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national indicated  that  the  sU  detainees  had 
been  transferred  to  Baghdad  for  detention. 
On  3  October.  Amnesty  International  once 
more  expressed  Its  concerns  in  a  public 
statement  about  the  widespread  abuses  being 
perpetrated  by  Iraqi  forces  In  Kuwait,  In- 
cluding mass  arrests,  torture  under  Interro- 
gation, summary  executions  and  mass 
extrajudicial  killings. 

The  Iraqi  Government  failed  to  respond  to 
any  of  Amnesty  International's  appeals. 
However,  on  3  October  Iraq  s  embassy  In 
London  Issued  a  public  statement  comment- 
ing on  Amnesty  International's  own  state- 
ment Issued  the  same  day  The  embassy  did 
not  deny  that  human  rights  abuses  had 
taken  place.  but  dismissed  Amnesty 
International's  statement  as  "an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  practice  of  reporting  "  (see  Ap- 
pendix E  for  text  of  the  Iraqi  Embassy  state- 
ment] Further  comment  on  the  human 
rlghu  situation  In  Kuwait  since  2  August 
came  from  President  Saddam  Hussein  during 
an  Interview  broadcast  on  British  television 
on  12  November  The  following  Is  an  extract 
from  that  Interview  [other  extract*  ti-om 
which  are  quoted  In  sections  3  and  5] 

Interviewer  How  can  you  justify  the 
atrocities  committed  by  Iraqi  troops  in  your 
name"* 

President  Hussein.  Have  you  seen  these 
atrocities  yourself? 

Interviewer:  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  let 
me  quote  you  some  reports.  Mr  President. 
One  report  speaks  of  scores  of  people  being 
tortured  and  hanged  at  Kuwait  University 
for  opposing  the  annexation  of  their  country 
Another  report  speaks  of  15-year-old  boys 
being  shot.  An  American  woman  married  to 
a  Kuwaiti  talks  about  a  pregnant  woman 
being  dlsembtiwelled  These  reports  have 
been  coming  out  of  Kuwait  for  some  time  Do 
you  know  about  these  reports?  Do  they 
worry  you"*  Have  you  heard  about  them? 

President  Hussein  What  Is  certain  is  that 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  acts.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Western 
media  Is  trying  to  fill  the  minds  of  people  ev 
erywhere,  every  day,  with  lies  about  the  sit- 
uation It  Is  also  possible  that  some  false 
reports  may  come  out  of  Kuwait,  claiming 
the  sorts  of  things  you  have  described.  But 
let  me  say  something  to  you.  There  Is  now. 
In  the  province  of  Kuwait,  an  instruction 
which  is  valid:  whoever  opens  fire  at  our  sol- 
diers, they  will  open  fire  in  return  They  will 
shoot  to  kill  . 

I.NTERVIEWER:  Mr  President,  these  reports 
of  atrocities,  you  see,  are  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  you  have  sealed  off  Kuwait  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  Why  don't  you  let  us  go 
in  and  see  for  ourselves  whether  these  re- 
ports are  true? 

President  Hussein-  You  are  partly  right  In 
what  you  have  said.  But  you  must  undoubt- 
edly remember  that  now  the  province  of  Ku- 
wait Is  a  military  target  for  the  American 
forces  there  and  the  forces  allied  to  them 
...  So  (the  province  of  Kuwaiti  and  its  ap- 
proaches In  the  province  of  Basra  are  now 
being  prepared  as  a  fully-fledged  battlefield 
for  the  confrontation  of  a  possible  invasion 
And  you  know  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, countries  usually  take  measures 
preventing  journalists  from  approaching 
military  zones  .\nd  the  British  public,  for 
example,  knows  these  facts  because  It  has 
lived  through  that  during  the  Second  World 
War  " 

In  this  document.  Amnesty  International 
once  again  calls  upon  the  Iraqi  Government 


to    Implement    the    following    recommenda- 
tions as  a  matter  of  urgency 

1  Grant  Immediate  access  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  en- 
able It  to  provide  protection  and  assistance 
to  civilians  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq  under  the 
terms  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions. 

2  Release  immediately  and  uncondition- 
ally all  detainees  held  solely  on  account  of 
the  nonviolent  expression  of  their  conscien- 
tiously held  beliefs  or  on  account  of  their  na- 
tionality 

3  Ensure  that  all  detainees  are  granted 
their  intematlonally-recognlzed  rights  to 
challenge  the  legality  of  their  detention  be- 
fore a  court,  and  to  receive  a  trial  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  fairness  set  forth 
In  international  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian law 

4  Make  known  the  whereabouts  of  all  de- 
tainees and  grant  them  Immediate  access  to 
their  families,  legal  counsel,  medical  doctors 
and  consular  officials 

5.  Initiate  prompt  and  impartial  investiga- 
tions into  reports  of  torture  and 
extrajudicial  killings  (Including  the  ten 
cases  referred  to  In  this  document),  the  re- 
sults of  which  should  be  made  public.  Mili- 
tary and  security  personnel  and  other  public 
officials  found  responsible  should  be  brought 
to  Justice 

6  Conduct  a  prompt,  thorough  and  impar- 
tial Investigation  Into  all  reports  of  "dis- 
appearances" and  bring  to  Justice  those  re- 
sponsible. Inform  the  families  immediately 
of  the  arrest  and  keep  them  Informed  of  the 
whereabouts  of  detainees  at  all  times  De- 
tainees should  only  be  held  in  official  known 
detention  centres,  a  list  of  which  should  be 
widely  publicised. 

7  Refrain  from  extending  the  scope  of  the 
death  penalty  and  taking  Immediate  steps  to 
ensure  no  further  executions  are  carried  out, 
provide  information  of  the  legal  basis  for 
those  executions  already  carried  out  and  de- 
tails of  any  trail  proceedings  followed  in 
those  cases. 

3    ARBITRARY  ARRESTS.  DETENTION  wrTHOLT 
TRIAL  AND    'DISAPPEARANCES" 

linder  the  circumstances  prevailing  in  Ku- 
wait since  2  August,  it  has  been  virtually  Im- 
possible to  estimate  the  number  of  people  ar- 
rested by  Iraqi  forces  after  the  invasion  In 
the  absence  of  any  official  figures  from  the 
Iraqi  Government,  and  its  denial  of  access  to 
detainees  by  any  international  humanitarian 
organization.  Amnesty  International  la  not 
in  a  position  to  give  any  precise  figures  The 
organization  has  attempted  to  build  up  a 
general  picture  of  the  situation  through  in- 
formation provided  by  former  detainees  and 
eyewitnesses,  as  well  as  through  statistics 
provided  by  governments  whose  nationals 
were  transferred  from  Kuwait  and  held  In 
Iraq  A  number  of  Kuwaiti  sources  estimate 
the  number  of  detainees  to  be  over  10.000,  a 
figure  which  cannot  be  substantiated  In  the 
absence  of  further  information  By  November 
1990.  Amnesty  International  had  received  the 
names  of  over  87S  Kuwaiti  nationals  said  to 
be  in  Iraqi  custody,  both  civilians  and  mili- 
tary personnel  The  majority  are  believed  to 
be  held  In  prisons  and  detention  centres  in 
Iraq^notably  at  Basra.  Baghdad  and  Mosul, 
and  a  snnaller  number  In  Kuwait  City 
Among  them  are  eleven  Kuwaiti  diplomats 
who  were  stationed  at  Kuwait's  embassy  In 
Baghdad  and  Its  consulate  In  Basra  at  the 
time  of  the  Invasion  Amnesty  International 
has  also  received  the  names  of  152  others,  all 
Kuwaiti  men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  50 
whose  fate  and  whereabouts  are  unknown 
They  Include  both  civilians  and  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  presumed  to  be  in  detention. 


although  there  are  fears  that  some  may  have 
been  killed  or  execut4?d  by  Iraqi  forces  In  ad- 
dition there  are  hundreds  of  Western  nation- 
als apprehemled  in  Kuwait  and  who.  as  at  6 
December,  remained  In  detention  in  Baghdad 
and  in  other  undisclosed  locations  in  Iraq 
and  Kuwait 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Invasion.  Amnesty 
International  received  reports  that  hundreds 
of  Kuwaiti  military  personnel  were  rounded 
up  and  held  In  makeshift  detention  centres 
in  Kuwait  City  The  detainees  included  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  the  navy,  the  poiite 
force  and  security  forces  Those  who  were 
not  seized  Immediately  after  the  invasion 
continued  to  be  sought  by  Iraqi  troops,  and 
in  some  instances  were  arrested  from  their 
homes  Numerous  eyewitnesses  stated  to 
Amnesty  International  thai  Iraqi  army  vehi- 
cles patrolled  residential  areas,  looking  for 
the  homes  of  military  personnel  The  rel- 
atives of  military  personnel  l>eing  sought 
were  sometimes  themselves  arrested  and  tor- 
tured during  interrogation  in  order  to  reveal 
their  whereabouts.  The  majority  of  detained 
military  personnel  are  reported  to  have  been 
subsequently  transferred  to  Iraq  Official  Ku- 
wait, sources  estimate  their  number  to  be 
between  6.00&  7.000 

Although  the  majority  of  those  arrested 
were  Kuwaitis,  among  the  detainees  were 
also  stateless  persons  living  In  Kuwait 
known  as  the  'bidun'  (literally  without',  le 
without  nationality  They  Include  Arabe 
from  neighbouring  countries,  some  of  whom 
have  lived  In  Kuwait  for  over  25  years,  but 
neither  they  nor  their  children  born  in  Ku- 
wait had  the  right  of  permanent  residence 
and  were  denied  basic  political  and  civil 
rights)  Apart  from  Western  nationals  who 
were  rounded  up  and  taken  to  Iraq  [see 
below],  the  detainees  included  Syrians.  Leba- 
nese, Egyptians.  Bahrainls.  Saudi  Arabians. 
Indians  and  Pakistanis  Arab  nationals  who 
were  detained  were  largely  from  those  coun- 
tries whose  governmentB  had  adopted  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Invasion  of  Kuwait  considered 
'hostile'  by  Iraq  However.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national is  aware  of  several  cases  involving 
the  detention  of  Jordanians  (largely  Pal- 
estinians) who  had  refused  to  cooperate  with 
Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait  or  who  had  been  sus- 
pected of  opposition  activities  In  two  cases 
brought  to  the  organization  s  attention,  the 
detainees  were  reported  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  torture  (see  Section  4  below] 

Also  reported  to  have  been  arrested  In  the 
first  days  after  the  invasion  were  scores  of 
Iraqi  exiles  who  had  been  living  in  Kuwait 
for  a  number  of  years  According  to  Amnesty 
International's  information,  many  of  those 
arrested  are  said  to  be  Shl'a  Muslims  with 
suspected  links  to  the  opposition  group  al- 
Da'wa  allslamiyya  i Islamic  Calli.  member 
ship  of  which  has  been  a  capital  offence  in 
Iraq  since  1960.  The  organization  has  re- 
ceived the  names  of  several  of  them,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  arrested  in  the  Bnaid 
al-Gar  district  of  Kuwait  City  Their  fate  and 
current  whereabouts  are  unknown  They  are 
believed  to  have  been  taken  to  Iraq  where 
they  face  continued  detention  and  risk  tor- 
ture and  execution 

The  widespread  arrest  of  civilians  began  to 
be  reported  in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of 
August  following,  on  the  one  hand,  the  emer- 
gence of  an  opposition  movement  in  Kuwait 
and,  on  the  other,  the  adoption  by  Iraq  of  the 
so-called  human  shield'  policy  involving  the 
detention  of  Western  nationals  According  to 
reports  emanating  from  people  fleeing  the 
country,  groups  of  Kuwaitis  and  other  na- 
tionals seized  weapons  and  ammunition 
stored  in  police  stations  in  several  districts 


of  the  city,  leading  to  sporadic  armed  clashes 
with  Iraqi  troops  which  lasted  several  weeks 
.^mong  those  who  participated  in  the  armed 
resistance  against  Iraqi  troops  were  said  to 
be  Egyptians,  Palestinians  and  other  Arab 
nationals,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Kuwaiti 
Shi  a  Muslims  who  had  previously  formed 
part  of  Kuwait's  internal  opposition  They 
are  said  to  Include  former  political  prisoners 
who.  prior  to  the  invasion,  had  been  ser\'ing 
terms  of  imprisonment  in  Kuwait  Central 
Prison.  The  number  of  civilian  and  military 
casualties  on  both  sides  resulting  from  these 
clashes  is  unknown. 

However,  opposition  to  the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait  also  took  other  forms  For  exam- 
ple, m  the  second  week  after  the  invasion, 
leaflets  calling  for  continued  opposition  to 
the  occupation  began  to  appear  in  the  streets 
of  Kuwait.  These  leaflets  included  al-Sumud 
al-Sha'bt  (Popular  Resistance)  and  Sarkha 
(The  Cry).  Other  forms  of  non-violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Iraqi  occupation  included  the 
raising  of  the  Kuwaiti  flag:  putting  up  photo- 
graphs of  the  Amir  of  Kuwait,  Shaikh  Jaber 
al-Ahmad  al-Sabah  and  the  Crown  Prince. 
Shaikh  Sa'ad  al-Abdallah,  writing  anti-Iraq 
slogans  on  the  walls;  shouting  "Alluhu 
.'\kbar"  (God  is  Greater)  from  the  rooftops: 
going  out  onto  the  streets  after  curfew  and. 
where  possible,  non-compliance  with  the  var- 
ious orders  Issued  by  Iraqi  forces  Among 
those  arrested  in  August  and  September,  ap- 
parently for  non-cooperation  with  the  Iraqi 
Government,  were  former  members  of  Ku- 
wait's National  Assembly  (parliament):  Mu- 
barak al-Duwaila,  Khaled  Sultan  al-Issa 
lalso  a  member  of  the  Islamic  Heritage  Soci- 
ety i:  Khaled  al-Wasmi:  and  'Abd  al-Karim  al- 
Juhaidli  (also  a  member  of  the  recently 
formed  National  Council).  One  of  them, 
Khaled  Sultan  al -Issa,  was  held  for  29  days, 
principally  in  Basra.  According  to  informa- 
tion received  by  Amnesty  International,  his 
beard  was  shaved  off  and  he  was  subjected  to 
beatings  and  electric  shocks. 

Opposition  to  the  occupation  developed 
into  a  form  of  'civil  disobedience'  from  mid- 
September,  following  the  issuing  of  a  series 
of  regulations  by  the  Iraqi  Government 
aimed  at  completing  the  Iraqization'  of  Ku- 
wait (see  Section  2  above]  The  refusal  to 
comply  with  such  orders  led  to  the  arrest  of 
civilians  who  had  not  participated  in  any 
armed  resistance  against  Iraqi  forces  Civil- 
ians were  also  arrested  for  non-compliance 
with  other  types  of  regulations  introduced  m 
Kuwait,  such  as  the  ban  on  growing  beards 
which  came  into  effect  in  the  first  week  of 
September.  Several  men  interviewed  by  Am- 
nesty International  said  they  had  been 
stopped  at  checkpoints  solely  because  they 
had  beards,  though  none  of  them  could  offer 
a  logical  explanation  as  to  why  that  should 
constitute  an  offence.  One  30-year-old  Ku- 
waiti entrepreneur  who  left  his  country  on  16 
September  said 

"*  *  *  those  who  had  beards  were  ordered 
to  shave  them  off.  Punishment  for  non-com- 
pliance consists  of  plucking  the  beard  with 
pliers  or  some  other  unspecified  punishment. 
Several  arbitrary  regulations  of  this  kind 
have  been  introduced,  but  they  did  not  take 
the  form  of  official  decrees  The  problem  for 
us  was  that  we  did  not  learn  of  these  regula- 
tions until  we  encountered  troops  at  the 
checkpoints  They  would  inform  us  what  the 
latest  regulation  was.  but  by  that  time,  it 
would  be  too  late  because  we  may  have  un- 
wittingly (.ommitted  the  'offence'  in  ques- 
tion I  know  of  cases  of  people  who  have  had 
their  beards  plucked,  including  elderly  reli- 
gious men  who  traditionally  wear  a  beard." 

Amnesty  International  has  received  the  de- 
tails of  several  such  cases,  involving  the  pub- 


lic humiliation  of  both  young  and  elderly 
men  and  their  subsequent  detention  for  re- 
fusing to  shave.  The  Iraqi  authorities  in  Ku- 
wait have  themselves  failed  to  explain  why 
the  growing  of  beards  has  been  made  illegal 

The  following  i"3  a  description  of  the  gen- 
era! pattern  of  arrests  as  described  in  a 
memoranduin  prepared  by  officials  of  the 
Kuwaiti  Red  Crescent,  dated  23  October: 

"The  daily  arrests  and  the  attacks  on  citi- 
zens became  [widespread].  People  could  not 
move  about  freely,  even  to  carry  out  essen- 
tial tasks,  for  fear  of  being  arTest.ed  or  killed 
I  or  of  disappearing!.  Raids  on  homes  became 
a  daily  occurrence,  which  people  could  ex- 
pect at  any  time.  The  arrest  and  torture  of 
people  was  something  which  threatened 
every  individual.  Young  men  were  shot  near 
their  homes  and  in  front  of  their  families, 
and  this  method  was  used  by  the  occupiers  to 
t.errorize  the  people  and  to  eliminat-e  the 
young  men  on  the  pretext  that  they  worked 
in  the  resistance  .  .  .  there  were  no  fair 
trials  for  these  people.  On  the  contrary,  the 
arrests,  interrogation,  torture,  punishment* 
and  killings  were  carried  out  in  an  arbitrary 
and  whimsical  manner,  decided  upon  by  in- 
telligence agents  and  others  in  the  occupy- 
ing forces.  . 

According  to  reports  received,  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  invasion  most  arrests  were 
carried  out  m  the  streets.  In  the  third  week. 
Iraqi  forces  began  entering  peoples'  homes 
more  frequently.  In  some  cases  the  intention 
was  not  to  carry  out  an  arrest  but  to  force 
individuals  to  return  to  work.  A  lecturer  in 
political  science  at  Kuwait  University,  in  her 
mid-50s,  told  Amnesty  International  that 
Iraqi  soldiers  came  to  her  home  in  the  Sabah 
al-Salem  district  on  25  August  and  insisted 
that  she  return  to  work  She  argued,  point- 
ing out  that  there  were  no  students  to  teach. 
Here  she  continues  her  st<5ry 

"A  few  days  later,  on  28  or  29  .August,  they 
came  back.  This  time  they  searched  the  en- 
tire house.  There  were  eight  of  them,  carry- 
ing weap<ins.  and  they  arrived  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  The  children  were  still  having 
breakfast.  They  asked.  "Do  you  have  weap- 
ons? Do  you  have  foreigners  here''"  We  said 
no.  Before  leaving,  they  threatened  that  if  a 
single  shot  was  fired  from  our  house  they 
would  blow  it  up.  They  were  registering  the 
names  of  all  foreigners  m  peoples'  homes,  in- 
cluding Indians  and  other  Asians.  They  said 
that  if  any  of  these  foreigners  escaped,  they 
would  arrest  us  and  take  us  to  Baghdad." 

Kuwaiti  nationals  arrested  from  their 
homes  were  invariably  taken  to  the  police 
station  in  the  district  where  they  lived 
Some  remained  there  throughout  their  pe- 
riod of  detention,  while  others  were  moved 
to  different  places  of  detention  in  Kuwait 
City.  Those  detainees  who  were  neither  re- 
leased nor  executed  at  that  stage  were  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Iraq.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  police  stations  in  Kuwait  City  have 
been  used  to  hold  detainees,  as  have  the  Ju- 
veniles Prison  (Sijn  al-Ahdathi  in  the  dis- 
trict of  al-Firdos  and  the  Deportations  Cen- 
tre (Markaz  ai-Ib'ad'  m  the  district  of  al- 
Shuwaikh.  No  information  has  been  received 
which  indicates  that  Kuwait  Central  Prison 
(ai-Sijn  al-Markazi)  in  the  district  of  al- 
Sulaibiyya  has  been  used  since  the  invasion 
to  hold  detainees.  The  prison  is  believed  to 
have  remained  empty  since  3  August,  when 
an  estimated  1.500  common  law  prisoners  and 
some  50  sentenced  political  prisoners  fied 
One  of  these  former  political  prisoners  who 
subsequently  fled  to  Iran  told  Amnesty 
International  that  much  of  the  prison  had 
been  destroyed  through  fire  in  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August. 


Public  buildings  as  well  as  private  homes 
have  also  been  used  to  hold  detainees.  They 
include  the  Muhafazat  al-Asima  [City  Gov- 
ernorate]  building  on  al-Hilali  Street:  the 
faculties  of  Law  and  Literature  of  Kuwait 
University;  government  ministry  buildings: 
Dasman  Palace  and  Nayef  palace:  sports 
clubs  (Such  as  the  Olympic  Club  m  ai-Nugra 
and  al-Kadhima  Sports  Club  m  ai-'Udailiyya 
the  building  housing  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Fund  (Sanduq  al-Tanmlya  al-lqtlsadii 
in  the  district  of  al-Mlrgab:  and  schools 
(such  as  'Abdallah  a!-Salem  Secondary 
School).  The  Iraqi  Embassy  building  on  al- 
Istiqlal  Street  has  also  been  used  as  a  place 
of  detention.  Private  homes  used  for  the 
same  purpose  have  included  those  previously 
owned  by  members  of  the  ruling  ai-Sabah 
family.  Military  buildings  used  to  hold  de- 
tainees include  the  Police  Academy.  al-Liwa' 
al-Sades  military  base  on  the  al-Jahra  roac: 
and  the  'All  ai-Salem  base  near  the  border 
with  Saudi  Arabia,  Most  former  detainees 
interviewed  by  Amnesty  International  who 
were  transferred  to  Iraq  reported  that  they 
were  take  to  Basra  Although  m  many  cases 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  specify  the 
prison  or  detention  center,  some  said  they 
were  held  in  the  Deportations  Prison  (Sijn 
a;-Tasfirat)  and  the  State  Security  Prison 
I  Sijn  ai-Amn  al-Siyyas;  i  Others  said  they 
were  also  held  briefly  in  police  stations  in 
other  nearby  towns,  including  al-Zubair  and 
Safwan  Several  thousand  detainees  are  cur- 
rently reported  to  be  held  in  prisons  in  Bagh- 
dad and  Mosul,  but  Amnesty  International 
has  been  unable  to  verify  their  numbers  or 
obtain  information  on  their  places  of  deten- 
tion. Most  are  said  to  be  military  personnel. 

A  27-year-old  Kuwaiti  office  employee  who 
ned  his  country  in  mid-September  told  Am- 
nesty International  of  a  former  detainee 
whom  he  spoke  to  following  his  release: 

■'As  you  know  there  is  a  shortage  of  food  in 
peoples'  homes.  The  resistance  would  some- 
times take  food  to  the  mosques,  where  peo- 
ple could  go  to  eat.  A  young  man  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Iraqis  ;n  al-Shamiyyeh  dis- 
trict He  was  carrying  a  leaflet  distributed 
by  the  resistance,  which  said  that  'supplies' 
were  to  be  taken  to  the  mosques  and  gave  de- 
tails of  the  plan  The  Iraqis  probably 
thought  that  this  meant  military  supplies 
rather  than  food  They  arrested  the  man  and 
tortured  him  by  breaking  his  ribs.  He  was  26 
years  old  and  was  arrested  on  Tuesday  11 
September" 

A  Kuwaiti  journalist  who  fled  his  country 
on  20  August  told  Amnesty  International  of 
an  incident  which  took  place  in  mid-August; 
I  know  of  the  case  of  Khaled 
.  .  .  (surname  withheld  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national], who  worked  as  a  telephone  opera- 
tor in  the  Kuwaiti  army.  He  lived  in  al- 
Sulaibiyya  He  was  arrested  by  the  Iraqis 
with  two  others.  He  was  a  'bidun'  and  the 
other  two  were  Kuwaitis.  They  were  taken  to 
Bayan  police  station.  They  were  arrested  be- 
cause they  had  raised  the  Kuwaiti  fiag  on 
their  car  When  we  asked  about  them  at  the 
police  station,  the  Iraqis  told  us  that  Khaled 
was  going  to  be  transferred  to  Baghdad  But 
I  saw  him  the  following  day  when  he  was  re- 
leased. He  had  marks  all  over  his  body  from 
having  been  beaten.  He  could  not  walk  nor- 
mally as  he  had  been  subjected  to  falaqa  for 
a  prolonged  period  »  •  •  " 

A  former  detainee,  a  31 -year-old  Kuwaiti, 
said  that  he  was  stopped  at  a  checkpoint  on 
23  September  and  accused  of  stealing  his  own 
car.  He  was  held  for  five  days,  initially  in  a 
school  in  the  district  of  Salwa  and  later  at 
al-Shuwaikh  Security  Directorate 

(Mudmyyat  Amn  al-Shuwaikh).  According  to 
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his  testimony,  he  was  slapped,  punched  and 
beaten  with  a  hosepipe  for  one  hour,  and 
threatened  with  the  rape  of  his  mother.  He 
said  he  was  Interrotcated  eleven  times  about 
opposition  activities  Upon  being  released 
his  car  was  returned  to  him.  stripped  of  ev- 
erythlntf  inside  It  .\nother  former  detainee, 
a  23-year  old  labourer,  told  Amnesty  Inter- 
national that  he  was  arrested  on  8  October: 

"The  day  before  there  had  been  an  attack 
on  Iraqi  soldiers  The  Iraqis  were  stopping 
all  cars  and  taking  people  away  I  was  told 
to  txjard  a  bu.s  near  the  checkpoint,  together 
with  12  or  13  others  The  bus  took  us  to 
Bayan  police  station.  I  was  held  there  for 
three  days  and  interrogated  about  the  resist- 
ance Then  they  U>ok  me  to  a  school,  where 
I  was  interrogated  by  two  officers  and  two 
soldiers  They  applied  electricity  to  my 
chest,  head  and  arms  I  felt  paralysed  for 
nearly  three  days  They  also  poured  an  acid- 
like  liquid  on  my  back  and  used  a  plncer-Uke 
device  which  they  placed  around  my  fingers 
and  tightened  1  was  reletised  one  week  later 
after  my  friends  paid  a  bribe  " 

Among  the  children  interviewed  by  Am- 
nesty International  was  a  l&^year-old  Ku- 
waiti boy.  a  student  at  al  Farwanlyya  Sec- 
ondary School  He  wa.s  arrested  on  1  October 
after  violating  the  night  curfew: 

•I  was  taken  to  al-Rabia  police  station  and 
put  in  a  eel!  with  four  others  I  was  held  for 
five  days,  and  interrogated  daily  usually  at 
ab<:iut  3  pm  I  was  asked  about  my  father, 
brothers  and  friends  During  Interrogation,  a 
second  p«?rson  would  come  In  and  punch  me 
or  t)eat  me  with  a  belt  Each  session  usually 
lasted  about  half  an  hour  .\fter  five  days  my 
left  arm  was  marked  with  the  letter  H  using 
a  hot  skewer  I  was  told  that  If  1  got  Into  any 
more  trouble  il  would  mean  certain  death 
Then  I  was  released  and  told  to  go  home  " 

Incidents  such  as  these,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
vailing climate  of  fear,  also  took  their  toll 
on  the  younger  children  Here,  a  Kawaltl 
housewife  in  her  late  thirties  who  left  the 
country  at  the  end  of  August  descriljed  to 
Amnesty  International  one  aspect  of  this: 

As  a  result  of  these  tactics,  the  children 
were  in  a  permanent  state  of  fright  Many  of 
them  developed  a  stutter  and  could  not  talk 
normally  Others  began  suffering  from  un- 
controlled urination  We  tried  u>  cure  their 
stutter  by  taking  them  up  on  the  rooftops 
with  us  where  we  shouted  AUahu  Akbar  In 
prtjtest  at  the  Iraqi  Invasion  At  first  the 
children  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  words 
out.  but  we  urged  them  to  shout  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  .\fter  several  attempts,  some 
of  them  regained  normal  speech  " 

The  vast  majority  of  former  detainees 
interviewed  by  Amnesty  International  stated 
that  they  were  not  brought  before  any  judi- 
cial authority  throughout  their  detention 
period,  and  had  remained  in  the  sole  custody 
of  arresting  and  interrogating  officials  Al- 
most all  were  held  incommunicado  and  were 
routinely  denied  visits  from  family,  friends, 
lawyers  or  doctors  Although  some  detainees 
were  accused  of  specific  offences,  no  official 
charges  as  such  were  brought  against  them. 
even  though  in  some  cases  the  interrogating 
ofTlclals  Informed  them  of  the  punishment 
'by  law'  for  the  offences  they  had  committed 
For  example,  several  of  those  interviewed 
had  been  accused  of  illegal  entry'  Into  Ku- 
wait (this  pertained  largely  to  Kuwaitis  who 
entered  the  country  after  the  Invasion,  ei- 
ther to  assist  their  families  In  fleeing  or  to 
participate  In  the  opposition  against  Iraqi 
forces*  In  some  of  those  cases,  the  detainees 
were  Informed  that  the  punishment  for  ille- 
gal entry  was  five  to  eight  years'  imprison- 
ment.  As  far  as  Amnesty   International   is 


aware,  however,  such  punishments  have  not 
been  codified  in  law  At  the  same  time,  de- 
tainees accused  of  offences  said  to  be  punish- 
able by  long  term  imprisonment  have  often 
been  released  within  days  or  weeks.  The  de- 
cision to  release  appears  to  be  as  arbitrary 
as  the  decision  to  arrest  Amnesty  Inter- 
national received  details  of  the  following  In- 
cident from  a  group  of  Kuwaitis  reporting  di- 
rectly from  Kuwait  on  10  November 

"In  the  district  of  alFalha'  an  [Iraqi]  offi- 
cer asked  to  enter  the  cooperative  society 
without  standing  in  the  queue  The  young 
men  from  the  society  told  him  to  wait  for  his 
turn.  In  the  evening  the  same  officer  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  a  number  of  soldiers. 
They  U)ok  five  of  the  young  men  who  worked 
at  the  cooperative  society  to  the  police  sta- 
tion and  charged  them  with  stealing  cars  be- 
longing to  the  municipality  An  order  was  is- 
sued to  detain  them  for  15  days  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  trial  in  Basra  But  after  an 
offer  of  presents'  (a  video  and  television)  of 
the  issuing  of  a  letter  from  the  municipality 
confirming  that  the  cars  had  been  given  to 
the  cooperative  society,  the  young  men  were 
released" 

Of  the  scores  of  people  Interviewed,  only 
for  former  detainees  stated  that  they  had 
been  brought  before  a  Judge,  three  of  them  in 
Iraq  and  the  fourth  in  Kuwait  A  2a-.vear-old 
Kuwaiti  student  [name  withheld  by  Amnesty 
International]  arrest  In  the  third  week  of 
September  in  al-Salmlyya.  stated  that  he 
was  held  for  eighteen  days,  first  in  Kuwait 
City  and  then  In  Iraq  He  had  not  been  in  Ku- 
wait when  the  invasion  took  place,  but  had 
returned  to  help  his  family  leave  He  stated 
that  he  was  tortured  throughout  his  deten- 
tion period,  Including  with  electric  shocks 
After  two  days'  detention  in  Kuwait  City,  he 
was  taken  to  Basra  and  held  for  one  week  in 
a  place  he  described  as  the  offices  of  Iraqi 
Intelligence'.  Here  he  continues  his  story: 

"After  that  I  was  transferred  by  bus  to  an 
ordinary  prison  The  drive  was  about  15  min- 
utes I  was  told  I  had  to  pay  for  the  bus  fare, 
which  I  did  with  the  little  money  I  had  on 
me  In  the  prison  I  was  held  In  a  large  hall, 
where  there  were  hundreds  of  detainees  I  re 
mained  In  the  prison  for  eight  days,  and  then 
32  of  the  detainees  were  summoned  for  trial 
1  was  one  of  them  We  were  taken  to  another 
building  which  had  a  sign  on  the  outside  say- 
ing Basra  Court'  We  sat  In  a  walling  room, 
and  then  each  of  us  was  brought  before  a 
Judge  individually  I  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  really  a  Judge,  but  the  sign  on  the  door 
of  his  office  said  The  Judge'  He  wore  civil- 
ian clothes.  There  was  also  an  officer  In  the 
room,  taking  notes  I  was  before  the  judge 
for  three  minutes  altogether  He  asked  me 
for  my  name  and  why  I  had  returned  to  Ku- 
wait The  charge  against  me  was  entering 
the  country  illegally  iwhen  I  was  first  ar- 
rested I  was  accused  of  espionage)  Then  the 
judg:e  asked  me  to  sign  a  statement,  the  con- 
tents of  which  I  was  given  no  opportunity  to 
read  He  warned  me  that  If  I  was  caught 
again  I  would  be  executed  1  was  taken  back 
to  the  watting  room  while  the  other  detain 
ees  went  through  the  same  process.  When  it 
was  over,  we  were  taken  back  to  the  prison 
where  they  gave  us  back  our  identity  docu- 
ments and  released  us  A  few  of  us  took  a 
taxi  as  far  as  Safwan.  and  from  there  entered 
Kuwait." 

Another  23-year-old  Kuwaiti  (name  with- 
held by  Amnesty  International),  formerly  m 
the  armed  forces,  was  arrested  at  a  check- 
point in  al-Ardlyya  on  12  August  He  stated 
that  one  of  his  neighbours  had  informed 
Iraqi  soldiers  at  al-Flrdos  police  station  that 
he  had  hidden  weapons  In  the  basement  of 


his  home  He  was  held  In  Kuwait  City  for  ten 
days  until  his  Interrogators,  a  captain  and  a 
first  lieutenant,  said  they  would  release  me 
in  exchange  for  a  television,  a  video  machine 
and  video  cassettes  Another  Iraqi  soldier  al 
the  station  also  told  me  to  bring  perfumes,  a 
suitcase  and  car  tyre"  Following  his  release 
he  left  Kuwait  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  then  re- 
turned on  around  4  September  when  he  was 
arrested  again  with  five  other  Kuwaitis  who 
had  entered  Kuwait  with  him  They  were  all 
held  for  six  days  m  al-Jahra'  police  station 
and  then  transferred  W  Basra,  where  they 
were  taken  to  the  Deportations  Prison  (5i;7i 
al-Tasfirat).  The  following  Is  his  account  of 
what  happened  later: 

"We  were  put  In  a  cell  measuring  4x3 
metres  where  there  were  already  other  de- 
tainees nine  Iraqis,  two  Syrians  and  four 
.Jordanians  The  Iraqi  detainees  were  wear- 
ing army  uniforms  They  had  been  accused  of 
looting  The  two  Syrians  had  been  accused  of 
carrying  false  car  documents  We  stayed 
there  for  three  days  without  being  interro- 
gated, but  occasionally  the  guards  would 
show  us  other  detainees  who  had  been  tor- 
tured. Just  to  frighten  us  On  the  third  day 
they  took  the  six  of  us.  together  with  the 
Syrian  and  Jordanian  detainees,  to  police 
headquarters  in  Safwan  We  travelled  by  car. 
and  they  asked  us  to  pay  the  fare  for  the 
journey  -We  were  told  we  were  going  to  be 
executed  [In  Safwan]  we  were  put  in  a  cell 
where  about  sixty  people  of  various  nation- 
alities were  held  A  while  later  an  Iraqi  man 
appeared  He  said  he  was  a  lawyer  and  Identi- 
fied himself  as  [name  withheld  by  Am- 
nesty International]  He  said  to  us  he  could 
secure  our  release  in  return  for  4.000  Iraqi  di- 
nars per  person.  None  of  us  had  asked  for  a 
lawyer  He  had  come  of  his  own  accord,  look- 
ing for  cases  We  said  we  had  Saudi  rivals, 
which  the  lawyer  said  he  would  accept  He 
then  advised  us  that  when  we  were  brf>ught 
before  the  judge,  we  should  say  that  we  had 
returned  t<;>  Kuwait  in  order  to  look  for  our 
sheep  At  6  pm  that  evening  an  Iraqi  officer, 
known  as  Ra  ed.  interrogated  the  six  of  us 
He  asked  us  what  we  had  to  say  to  explain 
our  situation  The  lawver  was  present  during 
the  session  We  repeated  what  he  had  in- 
structed us  to  say  At  7  am  the  following 
morning  we  were  taken  on  foot  to  the  court 
in  Safwan  The  judge  did  not  speak  to  us,  but 
wrote  something  down  and  then  Informed  us 
that  we  were  being  released  The  whole  proc 
ess  barely  lasted  one  minute  I  don't  know 
what  happened  to  the  Jordanian  and  Syrian 
detainees  They  were  still  being  held  when 
we  left  "■ 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  in  many  cases  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  release  of  detainees  However,  three 
essential  preconditions  appear  to  apply  in 
most  cases  Firstly,  detainees  are  required  to 
sign  statements  declaring  their  allegiance  to 
President  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqi 
Government  And  their  agreement  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Iraqi  authorities  (principally  by 
acting  as  informers)  Secondly,  release  was 
Invariably  accompanied  by  the  payment  of 
bribes  Many  former  detainees  and  relatives 
of  detainees  told  Amnesty  International  that 
they  had  to  pay  sums  of  money  and  provide 
certain  goods  requested  by  the  interrogating 
officials  In  this  regard,  the  goods  most  in 
demand  have  been  television  sets  and  video 
machines,  although,  as  the  case  mentioned 
above  demonstrates,  other  requests  may  be 
made  One  17-year-old  former  detainee  said 
that  his  Interrogators  offered  him  his  release 
in  exchange  for  an  Indian  or  Filipino  woman 
[see  Appendix  A2J  Thirdly,  detainees  are  re- 
quired   to   provide   detailed    information    on 


themselves  and  their  relatives,  such  as  that 
described  below  by  a  Red  Crescent  doctor  re- 
leased from  detention  on  11  October- 

"Upon  release,  the  Iraqis  asked  us  to  pro- 
vide detailed  information  about  our  families 
They  wanted  the  names,  addresses  and  pro- 
fessions of  my  own  immediate  family,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  my  brothers-in-law  and 
my  paternal  uni  les  and  their  families.  When 
all  this  information  was  written  down,  we 
were  made  to  sign  an  undertaking  that  if  we 
talked  about  what  happened  to  us,  members 
of  our  families  would  be  harmed,  and  that 
the  penalty  was  death  They  also  asked  us 
for  information  ai)Out  any  past  politicai  ai- 
tivity  and  any  period  spent  in  detention. 
They  even  took  down  Information  on  our 
educational  qualifications.  The  statement 
we  were  made  to  sign  also  said  that  all  the 
information  we  had  provided  was  correct, 
and  that  if  any  of  it  proved  false,  the  penalty 
was  death  We  also  had  to  undertake  to  in- 
form the  Iraqis  of  any  political  crimes  we 
heard  about" 

A  number  of  people  interviewed  by  Am- 
nesty International  also  stated  thai  detain- 
ees who  had  been  badly  mutilated  as  a  result 
of  torture  were  either  kepi  in  detention,  pre- 
vented from  leaving  Kuwait  or  executed. 
This  appears  to  be  a  more  recent  develop- 
ment, prompted  in  ail  likelihood  by  wide- 
spread media  coverage  of  human  rights 
abuses  being  perpetrated  by  Iraqi  forces  in 
Kuwait.  The  17-year-old  former  detainee 
mentioned  above,  who  was  released  in  early 
October,  stated  thai  just  prior  to  release 

""*  *  *  they  transferred  us  to  Muhafazai 
al'Asima  where  we  were  examined.  I  hid  the 
traces  of  torture  on  my  (xidy  in  order  to 
avoid  being  executed,  because  anyone  who 
has  clear  traces  of  torture  on  his  body  or  is 
suffering  from  permanent  damage  is  exe- 
cuted." 

Families  were  given  no  official  notification 
of  the  arrest,  place  of  detention  and  subse- 
quent movement  of  detainees,  and  had  to  ob- 
tain such  information  through  their  own  ef- 
forts. During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  inva- 
sion, relatives  of  detainees  routinely  en- 
quired about  them  with  Iraqi  military  per- 
sonnel who  had  taken  charge  of  the  local  po- 
lice stations.  In  some  instances,  the  families 
were  told  that  the  detainees  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Iraq,  and  that  all  further  enquires 
should  be  made  to  the  authorities  there 
However,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  Iraqi 
forces  denied  having  the  detainees  in  their 
custody  Those  arrested  had  therefore  effec- 
tively "disappeared"  in  detention,  and  their 
families  remained  ignorant  of  their  false  fate 
and  whereabouts  until  they  had  either  been 
released  or  executed.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  would  either  be  found 
In  the  street*  of  Kuwait  City,  or  else  dumped 
outside  their  homes  [see  section  6]. 

.^s  Incidents  of  arrests  and  killings  multi- 
plied from  mid-August,  the  families  of  those 
who  had  "disappeared  "  l:>ecame  increasingly 
reluctant  to  make  enquiries  about  them  for 
fear  of  being  arrested  themselves  A  31 -year- 
old  Kuwaiti  doctor  told  Amnesty  Inter- 
national of  one  such  case. 

"The  young  man  [a  Kuwaiti,  name  with- 
held by  Amnesty  International]  went  to  en- 
quire about  his  cousin  who  was  held  in  al- 
Rlgga  police  station.  When  he  kept  insisting 
he  was  taken  inside  the  police  station.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  clothes  and  told  to  pray 
When  he  kneeled  down  they  started  kicking 
and  beating  him  He  was  suspended  from  a 
fan  for  several  hours  and  was  told  to  sit  on 
a  bottle  He  was  released  several  da.vs  later 
with  a  message  to  everyone,  that  this  is  the 
punishment  for  those  who  ask  about  any  de- 


tainees. He  was  in  a  very  bad  psychological 
state.  This  happened  in  the  first  week  of  Seph 
tember  '" 

Instead,  the  families  of  detainees  turned 
for  help  to  the  Red  Cresent,  to  whom  many 
of  the  bodies  found  in  the  streets  were  being 
referred  A  member  of  the  Red  Crescent's  ad- 
ministrative council  described  the  situation 
to  Amnesty  International: 

""In  the  early  days  of  the  invasion,  we  tried 
to  raise  with  the  Iraqis  the  cases  of  detainees 
as  well  as  those  who  had  disappeared.  There 
were  many  such  cases  ;n  Kuwait  When  a 
young  man  steps  out  of  his  house,  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  he  will  not  return  The  fami- 
lies of  the  disappeared  tried  to  enquire  alxiui 
them  with  the  Iraqis  in  all  possible  places, 
but  to  no  avail.  So  they  used  to  come  to  the 
Red  Crescent  in  the  hope  thai  we  had  some 
information.  I*rior  to  the  invasion,  the  Ku- 
waiti Red  Crescent  had  professional  links 
with  the  Iraqi  Red  Crescent,  and  we  tried  to 
use  those  connections  m  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  the  detainees.  We  were  not 
successful  in  this  All  we  could  do  was  to  ask 
the  families  to  write  down  for  us  the  names 
and  details  of  those  missing,  in  case  we 
should  come  across  them  in  the  future. 

On  16  September,  six  Red  Crescent  workers 
were  arrested  by  Iraqi  soldiers.  They  were 
taken  away  from  their  premises  on  the  pre 
text  thai  they  were  to  attend  a  meeting  with 
the  Iraqi  Minister  of  Health  who  was  visiting 
Kuwait  Instead,  they  were  taken  to  Nayef 
Palace,  which  is  being  used  as  a  detention 
centre.  They  were  held  there  for  26  days.  Fol- 
lowing their  release,  the  Red  Crescent  head- 
quarters were  closed  down,  and  Iraq  subse- 
quently announced  that  the  Iraqi  and  Kuwait 
Red  Crescent  societies  had  been  merged. 

The  following  is  a  father  s  account  of  his 
attempts  to  find  one  of  his  sons.  Hassan,  a 
24-year-old  teacher  He  was  arrested  from  his 
home  on  16  Sept.ember.  together  with  his 
younger  brother.  "Abdallah,  a  student  aged 
18.  Abdallah  was  brought  back  nine  days 
later  and  shot  dead  in  front  of  his  parent's 
home  [see  Section  6  below],  while  Hassan  re- 
mained in  detention.  The  father,  a  Kuwaiti 
aged  63,  told  Amnesty  International  how  he 
tried  to  find  him  [the  names  of  both  sons 
have  been  changed  to  prevent  identification]: 

"'When  I  returned  to  my  house  after  the 
burial  [of  Abdallah],  a  Palestinian  whom  1 
did  not  know  came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I 
was  the  father  of  .  .  (mentioning  the 
names  of  my  other  sons  who  were  in  the 
armed  forces).  When  I  replied  yes,  he  warned 
me:  """i'our  sons  were  in  the  armed  forces. 
You  had  better  escape  or  they  will  come 
after  you."'  So  I  spent  the  next  week  in  hid- 
ing, moving  from  house  to  house  and  sleep- 
ing m  different  places.  Then  1  felt  I  must 
look  for  my  son,  Hassan  I  enquired  about 
him  everywhere,  I  went  to  the  police  sta- 
tions in  al-Rigga,  al-Ahmadi,  al-Sabahiyya. 
Khaitan,  but  did  not  find  him.  At  one  of 
these  police  stations  the  Iraqis  asked  me  if  I 
was  a  Kuwaiti  I  said  yes.  and  they  mocked 
me:  "Your  sons  are  the  sons  of  Jaber  and 
Sa'ad"'  [referring  to  the  Amir  of  Kuwait  and 
the  Crown  Prince).  Finally.  I  was  told  he  was 
at  Markaz  al-Ib'ad  [the  Deportation  Centre] 
When  I  went  there,  the  soldiers  told  me  that 
they  would  release  Hassan  in  exchange  for  a 
television,  a  video  and  500  dinars  So  I  went 
home  and  returned  with  these  items  1  was 
kept  waiting  for  several  hours.  At  3.15  in  the 
afternoon  Hassan  was  brought  out.  He  could 
not  walk,  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him..  1 
put  him  in  the  car  and  took  him  to  the  home 
of  my  brother-in-law  in  al-Rumaithiyya. 
Hassan  had  been  badly  tortured  and  his  face 


was  swollen  from  having  been  beaten  1  did 
not  dare  to  take  him  to  any  of  the  hospitals. 
So  we  waited,  and  al  the  first  opportunity  we 
left  Kuwait.  .  ." 

A  24-year-old  Kuwaiti,  formerly  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  National  Guard,  describes  below 
how  he  learned  of  the  fate  of  his  father  who. 
according  to  a  former  detainee  held  with  him 
at  al-Firdos  police  station,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  hospital  The  father  had  been  ar- 
rested in  the  district  of  al-Sabahiyya  in  later 
August  on  suspicion  of  taking  part  in  opposi- 
tion activities: 

When  [the  former  detainee)  told  me  that 
my  father  was  in  hospital,  I  went  looking  for 
him  in  the  hospital,  1  went  looking  for  himi 
in  the  hospitals  but  I  couldn't  find  him,  I 
looked  in  the  cemeteries  but  I  couldn't  find 
him.  Then  I  was  advised  to  go  to  al-Amiri 
Hospital  where  .  ,  photographs  of  the  dead 
(had  been  taken].  There,  I  saw  a  photograph 
of  my  father.  There  were  traces  of  beatings 
on  his  head,  an  open  wound  m  his  stomach 
and  the  skin  on  his  face  was  flayed.  I  left  the 
hospital  with  my  cousin,  and  we  came  across 
a  checkpoint  near  al-Hamra  Cinema  (The 
soldier]  told  us  to  produce  identification  and 
asked  me  why  I  was  crying.  My  cousin  re- 
plied that  m,y  father  had  died  TTie  soldier 
said  that  it  was  no  problem,  that  my  father 
had  died.  My  cousin  told  him  that  my  father 
was  more  hono'arable  than  any  Iraqi  ,      ,"' 

Both  the  former  lieutenant  and  his  cousin 
were  arrested  at  this  point  and  held  for  five 
days. 

The  detention  of  Western  and  other  foreign 
nationals 

The  information  in  this  section  relates  to 
the  period  up  to  6  December,  when  President 
Saddam  Hussein  announced  thai  all  detained 
Western  and  other  nationals  were  to  be  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  leave  Iraq  Develop- 
ments after  6  December  are  not  referred  to  in 
this  document. 

On  19  August,  seventeen  days  after  the  in- 
vasion, the  Iraqi  authorities  ordered  all 
Western  foreign  nationals  m  Kuwait  to  as- 
sem.ble  in  three  hotels  m  Kuwait  City— the 
Regency  Palace,  the  Meridien  and  the  Inter- 
national Hotel.  They  announced  that  these 
nationals  may  be  transferred  for  detention 
at  key  military  and  industrial  sites  in  order 
to  deter  m.iiitary  attacks  against  Iraq.  Al- 
though none  were  actually  detained  on  thai 
day,  the  announcement  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  what  is  now  commonly  referred  to  as 
Iraq's  human  shield'  policy.  On  20  August, 
British  and  French  government  sources  con- 
firmed that  82  Britons  and  six  French  na- 
tionals were  moved  from  hotels  in  Kuwait 
and  taken  to  unknown  destinations.  In  addi- 
tion, some  200  British  and  American  nation- 
als who  had  also  been  transferred  from  Ku- 
wait to  Iraq  were  detained  in  several  hotels 
in  Baghdad.  On  21  August,  the  Iraqi  authori- 
ties confirmed  that  some  foreign  nationals 
had  been  transferred  to  military  sues  in 
Iraq. 

Subsequently,  hundreds  of  foreign  nation- 
als were  rounded  up  in  Kuwait  City  and 
taken  to  Iraq,  They  included  French.  British. 
American,  Australian.  German.  Dutch,  Bel- 
gian, Scandinavian  and  Italian  nationals,  as 
well  as  Japanese  nationals  Hundreds  of  oth- 
ers of  these  and  other  western  nationalities 
who  were  either  working  in  or  visiting  Iraq 
at  the  time  were  also  detained  in  hotels  in 
Baghdad  or  transferred  to  undisclosed  loca- 
tions. In  the  third  week  of  August,  the  Iraqi 
authorities  announced  that  some  13.000  West- 
ern, Soviet  and  Japanese  nationals  would 
not  be  permitted  to  leave  Iraq  or  Kuwait 
until  United  States  troops  withdrew  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  sanctions  against  Iraq 
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were  lifted  Neverlheless.  up  until  6  Decem- 
t)er.  several  hundred  of  these  foreign  nation- 
als were  allowed  to  leave  Iraq,  largely  fol- 
lowing visits  by  former  heads  of  state  and 
political  leaders  from  countries  Including 
Britain.  France,  the  United  States.  Austria. 
Germany.  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
maJorUy  remained  in  Iraq,  however,  and 
were  dubbed  guests'  by  the  host  country. 
The  precise  numbers  of  those  among  them 
who.  at  the  time  of  writing,  were  detained  in 
strategic  military  and  Industrial  Installa- 
tions, were  not  known  According  to  one  es- 
timate, some  600  British.  Japanese  and 
American  nationals  were  being  held  at  an  es- 
timated thirty  sites  in  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
while  up  to  2.000  Western  nationals  remained 
in  hiding  In  Kuwait  (figures  compiled  by  the 
Associated  Press  news  agency] 

The  Irani  authorities  have  said  nothing  to 
suggest  that  these  foreign  nationals  are 
being  held  on  grounds  other  than  their  na- 
tionality President  Saddam  Hussein  re- 
cently reaffirmed  that  they  have  not  been 
charged  with  any  offence  In  an  interview 
broadcast  on  British  television  on  12  Novem- 
ber, he  said  the  following: 

'If  you  ask  these  guests,  whom  you  call 
hostages,  who  have  returned  to  Britain;  did 
Iraq  ask  anything  of  you  In  return  for  lifting 
the  restrictions  on  travel  they  will  reply 

that  nothing  (was  asked]  Therefore 
they  are  not  hostages  And  if  you  ask  them: 
did  Iraq  charge  you  with  anything  or  Inter- 
rogate you,  they  will  reply  no  Therefore 
they  are  not  Imprisoned,  and  the  description 
of  detention  and  Imprisonment  does  not 
apply  to  them 

Semantics  aside,  however.  It  Is  beyond 
doubt  that  these  detentions  are  arbitrary 
and  violate  International  human  rights 
norms  Furthermore,  all  foreign  nationals 
detained  since  2  August  have  been  denied 
consular  access  Foreign  diplomats  in  Ku- 
wait were  themselves  stripped  of  diplomatic 
Immunity  when  the  Iraqi  authorities  an- 
nounced that  all  embassies  In  the  country 
should  cease  to  operate  by  24  August 

Scores  of  Western  nationals  took  refuge  In 
their  emtiassles  In  Kuwait  City  in  the  third 
week  of  August  when  the  'human  shield'  pol- 
icy began  to  be  Implemented,  but  most  re- 
mained in  hiding  el.wwhere  A  group  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  natlnnai.s  who,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  were  in  hiding  in  Kuwait  de- 
scribed their  situation  thus  in  a  report  they 
had  complied  dated  6  November. 

"We  have  been  In  hiding  at  various  loca- 
tions for  over  three  months.  We  never  go 
outside  and  the  only  daylight  we  see  is  by 
peeping  round  a  curtain  As  for  escape,  that 
is  totally  impossible  We  would  have  to  get 
through  as  many  as  six  checkpoints  manned 
by  armed  Iraqi  soldiers  to  reach  the  desert. 
Even  If  we  got  that  far.  which  Is  very  un- 
likely, we  face  the  prospect  of  being  shot 
without  warning  by  soldiers  In  and  around 
K'jwalt." 

One  British  national  was  In  fact  shot  dead 
on  11  August  as  he  tried  to  cross  the  Kuwait- 
Saudl  Arabian  border  (see  Section  6  l)elowj 
The  situation  became  more  precarious  with 
the  introduction  of  the  death  penalty  for 
harbouring  Western  nationals  on  25  August 
Several  Kuwaiti  former  detainees  Inter- 
viewed by  .\mne8ty  International  stated  that 
during  interrogation,  they  were  questioned 
on  the  whereabouts  of  foreigners  Many  oth- 
ers reported  that  Iraqi  soldiers  conducted 
house-to-house  searches  looking  for  foreign- 
ers, and  that  In  some  cases  violence  was  used 
to  detain  them  On  5  September  an  American 
national.  Miles  Hoffman,  was  reported  to 
have  been  shot  In  the  arm  while  trying  to 


evade  capture  from  his  home.  Also  in  early 
September,  a  British  man  and  his  Filipino 
wife  were  allegedly  beaten  prior  to  their  ar- 
rest. An  account  of  that  incident,  as  well  as 
a  general  description  of  the  situation.  Is  pro- 
vided by  a  British  woman  who  had  been  liv- 
ing In  Kuwait  and  whose  husband  remained 
in  hiding  there.  She  told  Amnesty  Inter- 
national In  October 

"Our  home  was  in  al-Fahahll  we  heard 

lots  of  stories  I  knew  a  British  guy  with  a 
Filipino  wife,  he's  alxjut  35  or  40  years  old. 
The  Iraqis  broke  into  their  flat  while  they 
were  In  hiding  In  the  back  room.  It  was  be- 
tween 1  and  3  September  They  kicked  the 
wife  in  the  chest  and  her  husband  was  badly 
beaten  around  the  head.  I  think  she's  here 
now  [In  the  United  Kingdom),  but  he's  a  hos- 
tage .  .  My  husband  and  1  were  In  hiding  al- 
most from  the  beginning  We  went  out  only 
if  It  was  absolutely  necessary  Eight  days 
after  the  Invasion  we  moved  from  our  flat  be- 
cause it  became  unbearable  We  were  afraid 
the  Iraqis  would  come,  so  we  moved  south- 
wards. Someone  told  us  they  were  picking  up 
Brits   in    house-to-house   searches  Now 

the  situation  is  much  worse  I  got  a  letter 
from  my  husband  on  Friday.  It  was  dated  25 
September  and  was  smuggled  out  of  Kuwait 
He  says  there's  an  atmosphere  of  despair.  He 
seems  to  think  the  soldiers  are  getting  ready 
to  move  in,  and  It's  a  lot  more  tense  than 
when  I  was  there  He  says  they're  picking  up 
more  Brits,  and  mentioned  that  at  least 
twenty  more  were  picked  up  last  week  He's 
back  to  hiding  in  the  attic  now  The  Pal- 

estinians were  helping  with  food,  but  they 
can't  help  any  more  because  they  don't  have 
money 

The  6  November  report  quoted  earlier, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national I  among  others),  gives  further  de- 
tails about  the  situation  of  some  of  the 
Western  nationals 

We  have  to  report  that  the  American  Em- 
bassy Is  now  totally  out  of  touch  with  the 
situation  In  Kuwait  and  the  conditions  under 
which  Its  people  and  ourselves  are  surviving. 
They  are  virtually  powerless  to  help  us  in 
any  way  For  us  in  hiding.  It  means  that  for 
our  dally  needs  we  have  to  rely  totally  on 
the  goodwill  and  capabilities  of  the  Kuwaiti 
people,  whose  patience  is  wearing  very  thin 

.  .  An  additional  problem  in  respect  of  our 
security  is  now  getting  close  All  Kuwaitis 
win  become  non-persons  In  their  own  coun- 
try on  November  25  unless  they  register 
themselves  for  Iraqi  citizenship.  Those  not 
complying  will  become  fugitives  from  Iraqi 
Justice  In  their  own  country  and.  like  us. 
will  have  to  go  Into  hiding  Many  others  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  country  if 
possible  before  November  26th  .  .  This  will 
leave  many  of  us  In  hiding  without  protec- 
tion It  will  assuredly  force  large  numbers  of 
us  to  give  ourselves  up.  as  there  will  be  no- 
body to  supply  us  with  food.  " 

The  25  November  deadline  for  the  taking 
up  of  Iraqi  Identity  documents  has  since 
been  extended  by  one  month  An  earlier  re- 
port sent  In  mid-October  by  the  same  group 
of  British  and  American  nationals  gave  de- 
tails of  the  case  below,  which  highlighted  the 
predicament  of  Western  nationals  in  hiding 
who  required  medical  attention 

"A  Scotsman  in  hiding  in  Kuwait  City  was 
rushed  to  a  hospital  with  a  perforated  ulcer 
He  had  been  reluctant  to  expose  himself  for 
fear  of  capture,  despite  his  condition.  Unfor- 
tunately the  man  died  in  the  hospital  His 
body  has  still  not  been  released  by  the  Iraqis 
for  burial." 


\  TORTURE  AND  ILL-TREATMENT  OF  DETAINEES 
In  the  period  August  to  November.  Am- 
nesty International  Interviewed  scores  of  de- 
tainees who  stated  that  they  had  been  tor- 
tured while  In  the  custody  of  Iraqi  forces 
The  majority  of  the  victims  were  Kuwaiti 
males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  35.  some  of 
whom  still  bore  marks  of  torture  on  their 
bodies  when  interviewed.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  also  received  numerous  other 
testimonies  from  the  families  of  torture  vic- 
tims, the  doctors  who  examined  them  and.  in 
the  cases  of  those  who  died,  the  people  who 
buried  them.  Some  have  also  given  accounts 
of  the  torture  and  ill-treatment  of  women 
generally,  who  are  said  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  beatings  and  rape  The  methods  of 
torture  and  ill-treatment  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Iraqi  forces  since  2  August  are 
listed  in  detail  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

Iraqi  forces  at  all  levels  appear  to  have 
been  Involved  In  the  Infliction  of  torture  on 
detainees  They  Include  ordinary  soldiers 
from  Iraq's  regular  army,  senior  military 
personnel,  and  agents  of  Iraqi  intelligence 
and  the  security  forces.  Based  on  the  Infor- 
mation It  has  received  and  the  interviews  it 
has  conducted.  Amnesty  International  be- 
lieves that  torture  is  being  systematically 
used  during  interrogation,  both  in  order  to 
extract  information  and  as  punishment  It  is 
during  this  period  that  torture  Is  described 
at  Its  most  brutal,  when  the  interrogation 
methods  used  by  Iraqi  forces  have  frequently 
resulted  in  permanent  physical  or  mental 
damage  The  condition  of  detainees  under 
such  circumstances  Is  compounded  by  their 
deprivation  of  medical  treatment  while  in 
custody  and.  following  their  release,  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  medical  facilities 

Two  categories  of  detainees  appear  to  have 
been  targetted  for  particularly  severe  tor- 
ture actual  or  suspected  members  of  the  Ku- 
waiti armed  forces.  National  Guard,  police 
and  security  forces,  and  individuals  sus- 
pected of  having  participated  in  armed  re- 
sistance against  Iraqi  forces  However,  oth- 
ers have  been  tortured  for  involvement  in 
non-violent  activities  such  as  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations (in  the  early  days  of  the  inva- 
sion), writing  anti-Iraq  slogans  on  walls,  pos- 
sessing opposition  leaflets  and  raising  the 
Kuwaiti  flag.  In  large  measure,  torture  In 
these  cases  was  aimed  at  punishing  such  acts 
of  defiance.  It  was  also  aimed  at  extracting 
Information  about  the  identity  of  persons  in- 
volved in  oppKJSltlon  activities,  the  locations 
of  such  activities,  and  the  whereabouts  of  in- 
dividuals or  families  being  sought  by  the 
Iraqi  authorities.  In  other  cases,  the  objec- 
tive was  to  force  detainees  to  cooperate  with 
Iraqis  after  release  by  acting  as  informers. 
Coupled  with  that  was  forcing  them  to  make 
statements  against  the  Kuwaiti  ruling  fam- 
ily and  government  and  making  declarations 
of  allegiance  to  Iraq's  President  Saddam 
Hussein.  Finally,  the  sheer  brutality  of  the 
torture  inflicted  on  detainees  was  designed 
to  terrorize  the  population  at  large  and  to 
discourage  others  from  expressing  in  what- 
ever form  their  opposition  to  the  Iraqi  pres- 
ence In  Kuwait. 

Appendix  A  of  this  document  contains  the 
testimonies  of  eight  Kuwaiti  men  and  youths 
who  stated  to  .Amnesty  International  that 
they  had  been  tortured  at  the  hands  of  Iraqi 
forces  (their  names  have  been  withheld  at 
their  own  request]. 

Al.  A  former  Interrogator  In  his  early  308. 
arrested  on  22  September  after  being  found 
In  possession  of  a  leaflet  giving  information 
on  chemical  weapons.  He  was  detained  for 
one  week,  principally  at  ai-Karwaniyya  po- 


lice station,  and  subjected  to  beatings,  kick- 
ing, burning  of  the  skin  and  sexual  torture. 
A2.  A  17-year-old  student  arrested  in  early 
September  after  being  found  in  possession  of 
a  gun  and  leaflets  containing  information  on 
weaponry  He  was  detained  for  36  days  in  sev- 
eral detention  centres  m  Kuwait  City  and 
later  in  Basra  and  subjected  to  beatings, 
mock  execution,  falaqa  [beatings  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet],  electric  shocks  and  threat- 
ened with  sexual  torture 

A3  A  32-year-old  office  clerk  arrested  on  3 
August  as  he  returned  home  after  buying 
foodstuffs  from  the  local  cooperative  society 
He  was  detained  for  five  days  at  al- 
Sulaibiyya  police  station  and  subjected  to 
t>eatings  and  electric  shocks,  and  was  shot  in 
the  leg  at  point  blank  range 

A4  A  22  year-old  student  arrested  on  24 
August  following  house-to-house  searches  in 
the  district  of  al-Rawda  He  was  detained  for 
eight  days  in  al-Rawda  and  al-Farwaniyya 
police  stations,  and  subjected  to  beatings. 
kicking,  and  falaqa  Cigarettes  were  extin- 
guished on  his  iK)dy  and  his  leg  was  slashed 
with  a  knife 

A5  A  38-yearold  man  arrested  on  5  Sep- 
tember after  another  detainee  allegedly  re- 
vealed that  he  was  active  in  the  armed  oppo- 
sition He  was  detained  for  one  week  at  the 
Kuwait  General  Staff  headquarters  in  the 
district  of  al-Shuwaikh  and  later  in  Basra 
He  was  subjected  to  beatings,  mock  execu- 
tion, exposure  to  hot  and  cold  temperatures, 
electric  shocks  and  suspension  from  a  rotat- 
ing fan 

A6  A  man  In  his  308  arrested  twice,  in  the 
third  week  of  August  and  later  on  20  Septem- 
ber and  accused  of  l)eing  member  of  the  Ku- 
waiti armed  forces  and  of  having  partici- 
pated in  opposition  activities  He  was  held 
for  four  days  In  a  school  and  at  al-Jahra  po- 
lice station  and  subjected  to  beatings,  kick- 
ing, electric  shocks  and  the  placing  of  heavy 
weights  on  his  body. 

A7  A  23-year-oId  student  arrested  around 
22  September  after  returning  to  Kuwait  to 
assist  his  family  in  fieelng  the  country  He 
was  detained  for  eighteen  days  in  several  de- 
tention centers  in  Kuwait  City  and  later  in 
Basra  He  was  subjected  to  beatings,  whip- 
ping, exposure  to  cold  air  and  to  the  sun  for 
prolonged  periods,  as  well  as  electric  shocks 
A8  A  31-year-old  man  arrested  on  14  Sep- 
tember at  his  home  during  a  dlwaniyya  (a 
traditional  male  gathering  where  social  and 
political  Issues  are  discussed].  He  was  de 
tained  for  three  weeks  at  al-Farwaniyya  and 
al-Jahra'  police  stations  as  well  as  a  prlvat* 
home  in  Kuwait  City,  and  later  in  Basra  He 
was  subjected  to  beatings,  electric  shocks, 
mock  execution,  was  forced  to  wauh  his  rel- 
atives being  tortured  and  was  himself  tor- 
tured in  front  of  them 

Numerous  other  testimonies  have  reached 
Amnesty  International,  from  which  only  a 
selected  few  are  published  m  this  document. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Kuwaiti  former  detainee  held  in 
alKadhima  Sports  Club.  Here  he  describes 
the  condition  of  other  detainees  held  with 
him.  including  that  of  a  13-year-old  boy 

"One  of  the  soldiers  led  us  into  the  squash 
court,  and  we  saw  many  Kuwaitis  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  ranging  between  13  and  45  Some 
of  them  had  fainted  from  torture  I  sat  next 
to  a  13-year-old  boy  whose  body  looked  blue 
I  asked  him..  "What  have  you  confessed  to?  " 
He  said:  "My  crime  was  to  shout  Allahu 
Akbar  and  every  oppressor,  and  I  was  tor- 
tured with  electricity  for  four  days.  The  skin 
on  my  back  was  peeling  and  I  can  only  sleep 
while  sitting.  "  There  was  another  young 
man  who  was  unable  to  stand  or  hold  any- 
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thing  because  the  skin  on  bis  hands  and  feet 
had  split  and  peeled  from  being  tortured 
with  flames  Worse  than  that.  I  saw  one  of 
the  young  men  from  the  resistance  whose 
finger  and  toenails  had  been  extracted,  and 
whose  body  was  blue  from  [the  application 
of]  electricity  He  had  become  blind  because 
they  had  used  a  kind  of  caustic  substance  to 
torture  him.  He  was  barely  alive,  unaware  of 
what  was  happening  around  him.  [Then  he 
told  me  who  he  was  and  said].  '-Take  care  of 
my  parents  because  I  am  their  only  son  and 
they  have  no  one  m  the  world  except  me".  I 
asked  him.  "Why  have  you  done  this?"  So  he 
said.  "There  is  nothing  more  precious  to  me 
than  my  father  and  mother,  except  my  coun- 
try. ...  If  Kuwait  Is  thirsty  I  will  water  it 
with  my  blood".  He  started  singing.  "I  am  a 
Kuwaiti",  and  1  started  crying,  not  from  fear 
but  because  of  the  situation  we  were  in 

.\  38-year-old  Kuwaiti  housewife  told  .Am- 
nesty International  of  the  case  of  her  neigh- 
bour's son.  an  18-year-old  Kuwaiti  boy  ac- 
cused of  distributing  leaflets: 

My  neighbours  son  .  .  [name  withheld  by 
Amnesty  International)  was  arrested  at  the 
end  of  August  in  the  district  of  al-Surra 
where  he  lived  it  was  Friday  night,  after  the 
evening  prayers  He  was  detained  for  about 
ten  days.  His  mother  went  to  al-Surra  police 
station  to  look  for  him.  but  the  Iraqis  told 
her  he  was  not  there  Ten  days  lat.er  he  was 
released.  He  had  been  held  at  al-Farwaniyya 
police  station.  I  went  to  my  neighbour's 
house  to  see  them  Her  son  could  not  speak 
or  walk  normally.  He  had  been  sexually  as- 
saulted and  electricity  had  been  applied  to 
his  penis  They  also  applied  electricity  to  his 
ears  and  lips,  and  suspended  him  from  his 
feet." 

One  of  six  Red  Crescent  workers  held  m 
Neyef  Palace  for  26  days  in  September  and 
October  described  to  Amnesty  international 
what  he  had  witnessed 

"During  our  stay  there,  we  used  to  see 
other  detainees  when  we  left  our  cell  to  go  to 
the  toilet  I  saw  about  30  or  40  people  every 
day  Most  of  them  appeared  to  have  been 
beaten  or  otherwise  tortured  The  soldiers 
routinely  kicked  the  detainees  m  the  stom- 
ach, causing  maximum  damage  with  their 
heavy  army  boots  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a 
man  who  was  urinating  blood,  presumably 
due  to  the  hemorrhage  of  the  kidney  His  fa- 
cial hair  had  been  plucked  out  and  his  finger- 
nails pulled  out.  1  saw  an  old  man  aged  about 
60.  and  a  young  lK>y  aged  about  nine.  Another 
detainee  I  saw  was  being  forced  to  walk  after 
having  been  subjected  to  falaga.  He  was 
limping  and  screaming  from  the  pain.  His 
face  and  clothes  were  covered  with  blood. 
.  .  "  (None  of  the  Red  Crescent  workers 
were  subjected  to  physical  torture  while  in 
detention,  having  been  told  by  their  guards 
that  they  were  being  held  in  a  "five-star- 
jail"), 

A  24-year-old  former  detainee  [name  with- 
held by  Amnesty  International]  who  suffers 
from  a  physical  handicap  told  of  how  he  and 
others  with  similar  disabilities  had  also  been 
tortured: 

"I  was  with  the  resistance  working  in  one 
of  the  districts  of  Kuwait.  A  detainee  had 
given  my  name  to  the  Iraqis.  The  soldiers  ar- 
rested me  from  my  home  in  al-Da'iyya  at 
about  midnight  (in  August].  They  dragged 
me  from  my  bedroom  and  took  me  to  the 
local  f)olice  station.  The  first  day  they  beat 
me  severely  with  a  cane.  I  was  held  for  ten 
days  altogether,  first  at  al-Da'iyya  police 
station  and  then  at  Sijn  al-Ahdath  (the  Juve- 
niles Prison)  m  al-Firdos.  The  only  food  I 
was  given  was  hard  bread  Some  of  the  de- 
tainees at  the  police  station  were  minors. 


aged  about  14  or  15  I  heard  the  screams  of 
detainees  being  tortured  1  was  not  subjected 
to  electricity,  only  beatings  But  my  body 
was  blue  all  over  with  bruises  An  officer 
told  me  that  I  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 
I  was  beaten  so  hard  that  the  aluminim.  rod 
which  holds  my  calliper  together  broke  il 
suffer  from  paralysis  of  the  right  leg  and 
have  to  wear  a  calliper  constantly  In  my 
ceil  there  were  two  detainees,  one  aged  16 
and  the  other  25.  The  younger  one  was  handi- 
capped—he was  lame  and  used  a  crutch.  He 
had  been  beaten  on  his  face,  which  was  blue 
with  bruises." 

A  Kuwaiti  businesswoman  in  her  late  20s 
who  ran  a  marketing  firm  prior  to  the  inva- 
sion told  Amnesty  International  what  had 
happened  to  one  of  her  employees,  a  25-year- 
oid  Palestinian  who  holds  a  Jordanian  pass- 
port [name  withheld  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national]: 

"He  went  to  Basra  to  sell  electronic  equip- 
ment in  order  to  buy  vegetables  and  fruit  to 
bring  back  to  Kuwait  He  was  arrested  on  9 
September  after  refusing  t<:>  give  the  Iraqis 
some  of  the  food  he  had  brought  back  His 
younger  brother  (name  withheld]  was  ar- 
rested as  well.  They  took  them  to  al-Surra 
police  station  and  held  them  for  4 — 5  hours 
I  saw  (my  employee]  upon  his  release  He  was 
m  a  terrible  state,  unable  to  walk  The  soles 
of  his  feet  were  swollen  1  saw  marks  of  beat- 
ing on  his  body  and  his  hands  were  covered 
with  scratches.  He  told  me  they  had  taken 
off  his  clothes,  blindfolded  him.  and  then 
beaten  him  for  about  an  hour  with  canes  and 
then  with  electric  batons  Then  he  was 
kicked  by  four  soliders  who  wore  heavy  army 
boots.  Before  releasing  him.,  they  subjected 
him  to  Russian  roulette  [mock  execution). 
His  brother  received  the  same  treatment,"" 

Several  former  detainees  told  Amnesty 
International  that  Iraqis  had  been  held  with 
them  in  the  sam.e  detention  centre  A  Ku- 
waiti student  held  at  a'.-Farwaniyya  police 
station  in  September  [see  .Appendix  A2]  said: 
"They  took  me  back  to  the  a;-Farwaniyya 
and  threw  me  back  m  the  same  room  where 
I  stayed  four  days  .  ,  then  they  took  us  out 
of  the  room  and  brought  m  four  Iraqi  sol- 
diers whose  hair,  eyebrows  and  moustaches 
had  been  shaved  'The  guards  were  beating 
them,  saying  that  they  were  traitors  and  had 
brought  shame  upon  their  families 

Another  Kuwaiti  student  held  at  an  Iraqi 
Intelligence  centre  m  Basra  in  the  third 
week  of  September  [see  Appendix  A7]  told 
Amnesty  International 

""(I  was]  put  m  a  cell  measuring  3>4  metres, 
together  with  about  25  other  detainees. 
These  detainees,  from  what  I  could  gather, 
were  ail  Iraqi  civilians  One  of  them,  aged  18. 
had  been  tortured  with  electricity  Another 
one  had  had  his  skin  pierced  with  pins."' 

Amnesty  International  has  also  inter- 
viewed several  doctors  who.  following  the  In- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  worked  as  volunteers  in 
various  hospitals  AU  of  them  stated  that 
the  bodies  of  victims  of  extrajudicial  killings 
brought  to  the  hospitals  bore  obvious  signs 
of  torture,  some  of  them  having  been  badly 
mutilated.  Scores  of  these  bodies  have  been 
photographed,  and  the  photographs  provide 
irrefutable  evidence  of  the  abuses  committed 
by  Iraqi  forces  (See  Appendix  D]  The  follow- 
ing are  two  accounts  provided  by  medical 
doctors  to  Amnesty  International. 

*  Account  provided  by  a  31 -year-old  Kuwaiti 
doctor  [name  withheld  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national] whose  specialization  is  occupa- 
tional medicine  He  volunteered  his  services 
at  al-Ahmadi  and  al-Addan  hospitals  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  and  stated  ic  respect  of 
the  former  hospital: 
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"On  averatfe.  five  or  six  new  bodies  were 
brought  UJ  the  hospital  each  day  All  were 
males  and  most  were  In  their  208  Many  bore 
marks  of  torture  JudRlntc  by  the  iKxlles  that 
1  personally  saw.  the  methods  of  torture 
beinx  used  included  the  extlnsruishlng  of 
cigarettes  on  the  body;  burning  of  the  skin 
with  heated  metal  rods;  application  of  elec- 
tricity, cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear 
gouging  out  of  the  eyes  and  the  breaking  of 
limbs  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  appeared  Ui  be  a  single  shot  in 
the  back  of  the  head  or.  In  a  few  cases,  a  shot 
in  the  ear  or  mouth  I  also  saw  the  body  of 
a  middle-aged  man  who  appeared  to  have 
been  strangled  with  a  rope  Most  of  the  vic- 
tims were  Kuwaitis,  but  among  those  whom 
I  came  across  were  five  Egyptians  and  one 
Iranian  Some  of  the  victims  had  also  had 
their  fingernails  extracted,  and  others  had 
swollen  feet  with  pockets  of  pus  as  a  result 
of  being  subjected  to  falaqa  for  prolonged  pe- 
riods. Some  had  marks  round  their  ankles, 
consistent  with  having  been  suspended  up- 
side down  One  had  been  shot  in  the  thigh 
Those  burned  with  heated  implements  had 
white  marks  on  the  affected  areas,  with 
black  spots  on  them  One  of  the  Egyptians  I 
saw  had  been  shot  at  point  blank  range  In  his 
hand,  which  looked  as  If  It  has  been  torn  to 
pieces.  Some  had  had  their  beards  plucked 
out ..." 

•Account  provided  by  a  Kuwaiti  medical 
doctor  In  his  early  408  (name  withheld  by 
Amnesty  International!  who  examined  the 
bodies  of  victims  at  the  Red  Crescent  head- 
quarters between  August  and  October; 

"I  personally  examined  about  60  bodies  In 
addition  to  the  shot  through  the  back  of  the 
head,  some  of  them  also  bore  marks  of  tor- 
ture, such  as  burns  on  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Some  had  broken  limbs,  others  bore 
signs  consistent  with  having  been  beaten 
with  heavy  implements  One  victim  had 
clearly  had  his  beard  plucked  out,  and  others 
had  had  their  finger  and  toenails  pulled  out. 
I  came  across  three  people  who  had  been  tor- 
tured with  electricity  on  their  genitals  and 
back,  and  three  others  who  had  had  ciga- 
rettes extinguished  on  their  eyeballs.  In 
some  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
not  a  bullet,  but  torture.  One  such  body 
which  I  examined  had  no  bullet  wounds  The 
victim  had  been  kicked  and  beaten  exten- 
sively His  name  was  (name  withheld  by 
Amnesty  International],  aged  20,  from  al- 
Sulalblkhat  He  had  been  arrested  In  early 
September  while  distributing  food  from  the 
cooperative  society  to  peoples'  homes  His 
body  was  found  lying  In  the  streets  ten  days 
later 

Several  doctors  also  Informed  Amnesty 
International  that  Iraqi  officials  forced  them 
to  Issue  death  certificates  in  respect  of  some 
victims,  giving  an  incorrect  cause  of  death 
For  example,  the  doctors  would  be  forced  to 
state  that  the  victims  had  died  of  internal 
bleeding  instead  of  torture  or  bullet  wounds 
According  to  one  Red  Crescent  worker,  this 
happened  at  al-Farwanlyya.  al-Amlrl,  al- 
Addan  and  Mubarak  hospitals 

All  the  torture  victims  referred  to  thus  far 
In  this  document  have  been  males  Although 
a  number  of  former  detainees  Interviewed  by 
Amnesty  International  stated  that  they  had 
either  seen  women  held  with  them  In  the 
same  detention  centre  or  had  heard  their 
screams,  none  was  able  to  provide  detailed 
information  on  their  treatment  while  In  cus- 
tody Female  detainees  were,  in  most  cases, 
held  apart  from  the  men.  either  In  separate 
cells  or  in  different  sections  of  the  detention 
centre  or  prison  One  passing  reference  to  a 
female  detainee  was  provided  by  one  of  the 


Red  Crescent  workers  detained  in  Nayef  Pal- 
ace In  the  period  mid-September  to  mid-Oc- 
tober- 

•All  the  detainees  I  saw  in  Nayef  Palace 
were  males  However,  late  one  evening  I  saw 
a  woman  being  brought  in  She  was  pregnant 
and  was  carrying  a  suitcase  I  don't  know  her 
nationality,  but  she  was  Western  She  was 
taken  into  the  officers'  room  Later  I  heard 
screams,  and  I  think  they  were  those  of  a 
woman  I  don't  know  what  happened  to  that 
woman.  I  didn't  see  her  again   " 

On  the  basis  of  the  Information  received  by 
Amnesty  International,  it  was  not  possible 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  torture 
methods  described  above  were  used  on 
women  Apart  from  psychological  torture, 
such  as  having  to  watch  their  sons  being 
shot  (see  Section  6],  the  prevalent  form  of 
torture  used  on  women  has  been  rape  By  its 
very  nature,  this  form  of  torture  makes  the 
victims,  as  well  as  their  relatives,  reluctant 
to  talk  about  it  A  number  of  men  inter- 
viewed said  they  knew  of  cases  of  rape,  but 
refused  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  victims 
even  in  confidence. 

In  this  context,  it  has  proved  difficult  to 
verify  or  substantiate  the  numerous  reports 
of  rape  emanating  from  Kuwait  since  2  Au- 
gust. In  the  first  week  of  August,  a  British 
Airways  stewardess  was  reported  to  have 
tjeen  raped  by  an  Iraqi  soldier  on  board  a  bus 
outside  the  Regency  Palace  Hotel  in  Kuwait 
City  One  of  the  hotel's  employees  Informed 
Amnesty  International  that  the  stewardess. 
a  British  national,  was  raped  as  she  was 
about  to  accompany  passengers  to  another 
hotel.  Most  Incidents  of  rape  reported  in  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  invasion,  however, 
suggested  that  Asian  women  were  the  prime 
targets,  particularly  Indian  and  Filipino  do- 
mestic servants.  Eyewitnesses  stated  that 
they  had  seen  some  of  these  women  being 
dragged  out  of  their  employers'  homes  by 
Iraqi  soldiers,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of 
raping  them  One  such  account  is  that  of  an 
Indian  male  cook  who,  together  with  an  In- 
dian maid  Identified  as  Mary,  was  employed 
by  a  Kuwaiti  family  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion. He  told  Amnesty  International 

"On  2  AugTJst,  early  in  the  morning,  my 
boss  received  a  telephone  call.  Immediately 
afterwards  the  family  started  packing  their 
belongings  Then  they  called  Mary  and  me 
and  told  us  that  they  were  leaving  for  Lon 
don.  My  boss  gave  us  the  keys  to  the  house 
and  a  few  gold  coins,  told  us  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  and  left.  For  one  week  we  stayed 
alone  In  the  house.  Then  about  ten  or  fifteen 
Iraqi  soldiers  in  two  military  vehicles  ar- 
rived. They  decided  to  take  everything  in  the 
house,  and  ordered  Mary  and  me  to  load  the 
vehicles.  This  took  two  hours.  When  we  fin- 
ished, two  of  the  soldiers  told  Mary  Ui  go 
with  them.  Mary  said  to  them,  "Please,  I  am 
not  coming  with  you,  please  help  me".  She 
was  crying  too  much  when  she  said  this.  The 
soldiers  pushed  her  Into  one  of  the  vehicles 
beside  the  driver  while  pointing  a  gun  at  her 
Then  one  of  them  turned  round  to  me  and  hit 
me  in  the  chest  with  the  butt  of  his  machine 
gun   I  didn't  see  Mary  again." 

Such  reports  were  rife  in  Kuwait,  and  al- 
though the  actual  extent  of  such  incidents  is 
impossible  to  assess,  they  gave  rise  to  a  cli- 
mate of  very  real  fear  among  the  Asian 
women  A  37-year-old  Filipino  staff  nurse 
who  was  visiting  Kuwait  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  told  Amnesty  International 

"(In  August]  there  were  about  20,000  Filipi- 
nos sheltering  at  our  embassy  in  Kuwait 
Some  were  inside  the  building,  and  the  oth- 
ers were  In  three  unfinished  buildings  near- 
by. Among  them  were  housemaids  who  were 


alone  and  scared,  their  employers  had  tieen 
away  on  holiday  They  were  all  scared,  hav- 
ing heard  stories  of  rape  I  don't  think  they 
were  safe  even  at  the  embassy-there  were 
only  seven  officials  working  there" 

Since  early  September.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national htis  received  reports  that  increas- 
ingly, Kuwaiti  and  other  Arab  women  have 
been  raped  by  Iraqi  military  personnel,  al- 
though some  cAses  were  reported  earlier.  Ac- 
cording to  Egyptian  diplomatic  sources, 
three  Egyptian  air  stewardesses  were  raped 
at  the  Meridien  Hotel  on  3  August  An  Egyp- 
tian female  nurse  working  at  Mut)arak  Hos- 
pital until  early  September  told  Amnesty 
International  that  she  knew  of  several  Arab 
women  admitted  to  the  hospital  after  being 
raped  She  slated  that  she  had  personally 
participated  in  carrying  out  g>'necologlcal 
tests  on  one  of  them,  a  Palestinian  woman  in 
her  early  20s,  and  that  the  test  were  positive 
The  nurse  said  that  when  she  arrived  at  the 
hospital  (in  mid-August)  the  woman  was 
hysterical,  having  apparently  been  taken  to 
the  district  of  Hawaii,  raped  by  five  soldiers 
and  then  thrown  out  onto  the  street  She 
also  said  that  the  previous  day.  a  Kuwaiti 
woman  was  admitted  to  Mubarak  Hospital, 
having  been  raped  by  Iraqi  soldiers  at  her 
home  In  al-Salmiyya  A  Kuwaiti  doctor  who 
had  been  working  for  the  Red  Crescent  told 
Amnesty  International  that  he  knew  of  fif- 
teen incidents  of  rape  In  al-Jahra,  fifteen  in 
al-Rlgga  and  three  others  at  the  Maternity 
Hospital  The  victims  were  of  various  nation- 
alities. Including  Arab  women  In  another 
case,  an  Egyptian  doctor  working  at  al- 
Sabah  Hospital  told  Amnesty  International 
of  a  case  he  knew  of 

"I     know    of    one     Kuwaiti     lady     in    al- 
.Jabiriyya    who    has    a    19-year-old    daughter 
I'm  sorry  I  can't  tell  you  the  names, 
they're   from,    a   very    prominent   family     It 
was  at  the  end  of  August  the  daughter 

went  out  to  get  some  food  Three  Iraqi  sol- 
diers and  one  officer  followed  her  and  wanted 
to  rape  her  They  followed  her  inside  her 
villa.  When  the  mother  saw  them  she  pleaded 
with  them  not  to  rape  her  as  she  was  only  a 
virgin.  She  asked  them  to  rape  her  Instead  of 
her  daughter,  so  they  did    " 

A  Kuwaiti  woman  [name  withheld  by  Am- 
nesty International]  who  left  her  country  on 
29  November  stated  that  Iraqi  soldiers  had 
threatened  to  rape  her  and  her  sister  in  front 
of  their  brother,  a  journalist  who  had  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  involvement  in  op- 
position activities  The  woman  gave  this  as 
her  reason  for  fleeing  Kuwait,  and  she  gave 
details  of  cases  of  rape  she  knew  of  These  In- 
cluded the  rape  of  four  Kuwaiti  girls  In  front 
of  their  father  in  al-Rumalthiyya  In  mid-No- 
vember She  also  reported  seeing  a  young 
Kuwaiti  woman  being  held  while  complet4>ly 
naked  at  Sabah  al-Saiem  police  station  dur- 
ing the  two  weeks  prior  to  29  November  She 
had  apparently  been  repeatedly  raped  by 
Iraqi  soldiers  there. 

A  Kuwaiti  gynecologist  and  obstetrician 
working  at  the  Maternity  Hospital  who  left 
Kuwait  In  mid  Novemt>er  reported  on  two 
rape  victims  she  had  personally  examined 

"A  Jordanian  girl  aged  about  20  was  raped 
by  five  Iraqi  soldiers  She  told  me  that  they 
had  abducted  her  when  she  left  her  building 
to  go  to  the  grocers  They  abducted  her. 
raped  her  and  then  threw  her  onto  the  street 
She  was  later  found  by  some  Kuwaiti  boys 
who  brought  her  to  the  hospital  When  I  ex- 
amined her  I  found  her  vagina  swollen  from 
extensive  penetration  She  was  also 
scratched  and  bruised  on  her  face,  back  and 
hands  She  was  hysterical   " 

"(On  11  November)  when  I  was  in  the  cas- 
ualties ward,  the  Iraqi  police  brought  me  two 


girls.  The  first  was  a  22-year-old  bidun  and 
unmarried.  She  told  me  that  while  they  were 
sleeping  in  their  home  at  6  am,  Iraqi  soldiers 
came  and  gathered  them  In  the  upper  floor. 
They  took  her  down  to  the  ground  floor, 
where  an  Iraqi  soldier  raped  her  anally  sev- 
eral times.  When  I  examined  her.  I  found  an 
Injury  4cm  long  from  the  anal  opening  to 
the  vagina.  She  needed  five  stitches.  I  also 
noticed  bruises  and  Injuries  on  her  body  due 
to  resistance.  Then  she  told  me  that  the 
Iraqis  also  brought  her  older  sister  and  as- 
saulted her  So  I  examined  her  sister,  who 
was  26  years  old  and  married.  I  found  that 
she  had  been  raped  vaginally  and  anally.  She 
told  me  that  they  had  raped  her  and  then 
stole  her  family's  money  and  gold.  I  have 
heard  of  many  cases  of  this  kind,  but  they 
did  not  come  to  the  hospital  because  of  the 
shame." 

Methods  of  torture  and  ill-treatment 

The  following  are  details  of  allegations  of 
torture  and  ill-treatment  which  have  been 
made  to  Amnesty  International  since  2  Au- 
gust, some  of  which  are  supported  by  medi- 
cal evidence  and  photographic  material  [see 
Appendices  C  and  D],  These  reports  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  methods  of  torture 
and  ill-treatment  known  to  have  been  usea 
in  Iraq  over  many  years,  and  some  of  which 
are  also  supported  by  medical  evidence  [see 
in  particular  Amnesty  Internationals  report 
entitled  "Torture  in  Iraq  1982-1964  ".  pub- 
lished in  April  1985,  and  the  organization's 
annual  reports] 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the  meth- 
ods listed  below  are  said  to  have  been  widely 
used  since  2  August.  Those  methods  which 
have  been  alleged  only  in  a  few  cases  brought 
to  Amnesty  International's  attention  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  i*) 

1  Beatings  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  Involv- 
ing punching,  slapping,  delivering  Karate- 
style  blows  and  kicking  with  heavy  army 
boots  Implements  used  for  beating  include 
canes,  metal  rods,  whips,  steel  cables, 
hosepipes,  rubber  truncheons  and  rifle  butts 

2  Falaqa  prolonged  beating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  Sometimes  the  detainee  is  then 
forced  to  walk  or  run. 

3.  Suspending  the  detainee  by  the  feet,  or 
by  the  arms  which  are  tied  behind  the  back 

4  Beating  the  detainee  while  suspended 
from  a  rotating  fan  In  the  celling. 

5.  Breaking  of  the  arms,  legs  or  ribs;  dis- 
locating elbow  and  shoulder  Joints. 

6.  Lifting  the  detainee  high  up  in  the  air 
and  then  dropping  him,  sometimes  resulting 
in  the  fracturing  of  bones. 

7.  Applying  pressure  to  the  fingers  with  a 
clamp-llke  Instrument. 

8.  Slashing  the  face,  arms  or  legs  with 
knives. 

9  Extracting  finger  and  toenails. 
•10    Boring  a  hole  in  the  leg,  apparently 
with  a  type  of  drilling  tool. 

11  Cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear. 

12  Gouging  out  of  the  eyes. 
*13  Castration. 

•14  Hammering  nails  into  the  hands 

15.  Piercing  the  skin  with  pins  or  staplers 

16.  Shooting  the  detainee  In  the  arm  or  leg 
at  point  blank  range  followed  by  deprivation 
of  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

17.  Rape  of  women  (including  virgins)  and 
young  men. 

18.  Inserting  bottle  necks,  sometimes  when 
broken,  into  the  rectum. 

•19.  Tying  a  string  around  the  penis  and 
pulling  it  tightly 

•20.  Pumping  air  using  a  pipe  through  the 
anus,  particularly  of  young  boys. 

21.  Applying  electricity  to  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body,  including  the  ears,  llpe,  tongue. 


fingers,  toes  and  genitals.  Sometimes  the  de- 
tainee is  doused  with  water  prior  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  electricity.  The  electrical  in- 
struments used  include  electric  batons  as 
well  as  wires  fitted  with  clips  dike  those 
used  to  recharge  car  batteries  but  smaller  in 
size). 

22.  Burning  various  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding the  genitals,  with  domestic  appli- 
ances such  as  electric  irons,  with  heated 
metal  rods,  or  with  a  naked  flame 

23.  Extinguishing  cigarettes  on  the  eye- 
balls or  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  genitals,  nipples,  chest  and  hands. 

24.  Pouring  hot  and  cold  water  alternately 
over  the  detainee. 

25.  Placing  the  detainee  in  a  cold,  air-con- 
ditioned room  for  several  hours,  and  then 
immediately  into  a  heated  room. 

•26.  Pouring  an  acid-like  substance  onto 
the  skin. 

27  Pouring  caustic  substances  onto  the 
eyes,  causing  blindness. 

28.  Plucking  facial  hair,  particularly  the 
beard,  with  pincers  or  pliers. 

29.  Placing  heavy  weights  on  the  detainee's 
body. 

30.  Spitting  into  the  detainee's  mouth. 

31.  Exposing  the  detainee  to  the  sun  for 
several  hours  at  a  stretch  without  water 

32.  Subjecting  the  detainee  to  mock  execu- 
tion. This  includes  holding  the  head  below 
water  to  the  point  of  near  suffocation;  going 
through  the  motions  of  execution  by  firing 
squad;  and  holding  a  gun  to  the  head  or  in 
the  mouth  and  pulling  the  trigger. 

33.  Forcing  the  detainee  to  watch  others 
being  tortured,  or  to  hear  their  screams. 

34.  Raping,  or  torturing  the  detainee's  rel- 
atives in  his  or  her  presence;  threatening  the 
detainee  with  such  acts. 

35.  Threatening  the  detainee  with  torture 
methods  such  as  the  electric  chair  [a/-A'ursi 
al-Rajjaf],  or  with  death  by  immersion  in  an 
acid  bath. 

36  Deprivation  of  medical  treatment. 

37.  Deprivation  of  sleep,  food,  water,  fresh 
air  and  toilet  or  washing  facilities. 

38  Degrading  the  detainee  by  using  ob- 
scene language  or  insults. 

5.  THE  DEATH  PEN.M.Ti' 

Within  a  month  of  the  Invasion  of  Kuwait, 
Iraq's  Revolutionary  Command  Council 
(RCC)  had  passed  resolutions  introducing  the 
death  penalty  for  three  offenses;  On  August 
11  for  the  hoarding  of  food  for  commercial 
purposes;  on  August  14  for  looting;  and  on 
August  25  for  the  harboring  of  Western  na- 
tionals On  November  20,  the  RCC  reaffirmed 
in  a  new  resolution  that  the  hoarding  of  food 
was  punishable  by  death,  apparently  in  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  effects  of  the  inter- 
nationally-imposed economic  sanctions  on 
Iraq. 

In  line  with  its  usual  practice,  the  Iraqi 
Government  has  refrained  from  making  pub- 
lic the  number  of  people  executed  for  these 
capital  offenses,  although  some  executions 
for  looting  have  been  officially  confirmed 
[see  below].  In  this  context,  it  is  impossible 
to  assess  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the 
death  penalty  since  the  invasion.  Further- 
more, the  information  available  to  date  does 
not  enable  Amnesty  International  to  assess 
the  extent  to  which  such  executions  can  be 
considered  as  'Judicial'.  In  other  words, 
whether  the  alleged  offender  had  had  been 
granted  the  opportunity  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charges  against  him,  including 
having  access  to  a  defense  lawyer,  and 
whether  his  conviction  had  been  secured  fol- 
lowing trial  procedures  which  met  inter- 
national standards  for  fair  trial.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  widespread  abuses  perpetrated  by 


Iraqi  forces  In  Kuwait,  which  reveal  a  total 
disregard  for  the  most  fundamental  human 
rights  principles,  it  is  Amnesty 
International's  view  that  the  likelihood  of 
any  alleged  offender  receiving  a  fair  trial 
under  such  circumstances  is  indeed  remote 
In  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  Amnesty 
International  also  takes  into  account  Iraq's 
past  and  current  record  vis-a-vis  the  conduct 
of  trials  in  its  own  courts  The  organization 
has  over  a  number  of  years  expressed  its  con- 
cerns to  the  Iraqi  authorities  about  unfair 
trial  procedures  which  failed  to  meet  not 
only  internationally  recognized  standards 
for  fair  trial,  but  also  those  standards  set  out 
in  Iraq's  own  domestic  legislation.  Such  defi- 
ciencies apply  in  death  penalty  cases  as  well. 
where  defendants  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
nied access  to  a  defense  lawyer  while  in  pre- 
trial detention,  denied  the  opportunity  to 
speak  in  their  own  defense  in  court  or  to  call 
witnesses  on  their  behalf,  and  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  appeal  against  a  death  sentence 
which,  in  many  cases,  had  been  secured  on 
the  basis  of  "confessions"  extracted  from  the 
defendants  under  torture  The  unfaii-ness  of 
these  procedures  is  most  apparent  In  tnals 
before  Iraq's  permanent  and  temporary  lad 
hoc)  special  courts,  whose  decisions  by  law 
are  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal  [for  fur- 
ther details,  see  Amnesty  International's  re- 
port entitled  "The  Death  Penalty  m  Iraq 
Legal  Aspects  ".  published  in  June  1987]  The 
RCC's  Resolution  No  322.  which  introduced 
the  death  penalty  for  looting  on  August  14. 
provided  that  such  cases  will  be  heard  before 
a  special  court,  whose  decisions  are  also  final 
and  not  subject  to  appeal 

To  date.  Amnesty  International  has  not  re- 
ceived any  information  suggesting  that  any 
death  sentences  have  been  passed  or  carried 
out  on  individuals  accused  of  hoarding  food. 
Reports  that  a  Kuwaiti  man  was  executed  in 
early  September  for  harboring  a  Western  na- 
tional remain  unconfirmed  The  person  in 
question  was  said  to  be  among  the  thousands 
of  Kuwaiti  military  personnel  arrested  by 
Iraqi  forces,  and  may  have  been  executed  for 
other  reasons.  At  least  18  executions  for 
looting,  however,  have  been  officially  con- 
rinned  by  Iraq  The  first  known  case  was  re- 
ported on  August  16.  two  days  after  the  of- 
fense became  punishable  by  death  The  body 
of  a  man  said  to  be  an  Iraqi  soldier  was  found 
hanging  from  a  crane  in  al-Hilali  Street,  op- 
posite the  Muhafazat  al-  Asima  building  [see 
Appendix  D  for  photograph).  Initial  reports 
suggested  he  had  been  publicly  hanged,  but 
subsequent  accounts  from  eyewitnesses  who 
saw  the  body  indicated  that  he  had  been  shot 
first  and  then  his  body  was  later  hung  In 
public  as  an  example  to  others.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  such  account  given  to  Amnesty 
International  by  a  Kuwaiti  housewife  in  her 
late  30s; 

"I  saw  his  body  that  morning  [August  16], 
suspended  from  a  crane  near  Muhafazat  a!- 
Asima.  TTiere  was  a  placard  round  his  neck 
which  read;  "This  is  the  punishment  for 
those  who  steal  the  riches  of  the  people' 
Another  placard  with  the  same  message  was 
placed  on  the  ground  beneath  the  suspended 
body,  together  with  the  gocxls  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  stolen.  The  man  had  been  shot 
first,  and  then  his  body  was  hung.  It  re- 
mained there  for  two  or  three  days  His  pho- 
tograph was  published  in  al-Nida  " 

Another  person,  a  Kuwaiti  man  in  his  late 
206.  told  Amnesty  International  that  he  had 
been  present  when  the  body  was  taken  down 
He  stated  that  there  were  several  bullet 
wounds  on  the  body,  suggesting  that  the  vic- 
tim had  first  been  executed  by  firing  squad. 
The  body  was  removed  by  the  Red  Crescent 
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for  burial.  The  name  of  the  victim  Is  not 
known,  and  neither  Is  It  known  whether  he 
had  received  any  form  of  trial  prior  to  execu 
tlon.  A  former  lecturer  at  Kuwait  University 
In  her  mld-SOs  remarked  U)  Amnesty  Inter- 
national 

■'They  said  he  was  Kullly  of  looting,  but 
that  was  probably  a  pretext  How  can  they 
execute  him  for  looting  when  they  are  all 
lootlnR  openlnsrly'  I  saw  myself,  on  the  way 
from  Kuwait  to  Baffhdad.  fourteen  lorries 
carrying  televisions  and  other  electrical 
equipment.  Maybe  that  person  was  an  hon- 
ourable man  who  dared  to  say  "no"  to  them. 
and  was  executed  for  It  " 

According  to  information  received  by  Am- 
nesty International,  the  photographs  of  ten 
other  men  said  to  have  bt-en  executed  for 
looting  were  shown  on  Iraqi  television  be- 
tween 17  and  21  August.  Among  them  were 
Iraqi.  Kuwaiti.  Egyptian  and  Syrian  nation- 
als The  university  lecturer  (mentioned 
above)  told  Amnesty  International 

•In  the  days  Immediately  after  the  (16  Au- 
gust] execution.  Iraqi  television  announced 
that  others  had  been  executed  for  looting 
They  showed  their  photographs  on  tele- 
vision. I  saw  four  or  six  of  them  One  of  them 
was  an  Egyptian  national  employed  by  the 
Kuwait  Oil  Company  A  maternal  cousin  of 
mine  recognized  him.  but  I  don't  recall  his 
name  On  18  August  they  showed  on  tele- 
vision the  photograph  of  another  of  those  ex- 
ecuted. He  was  a  Kuwaiti  from  the  al-Hajlri 
family,  also  accused  of  looting.  1  don't  know 
his  first  name  On  20  August  they  showed  on 
television  the  photographs  of  other  looters" 

Her  account  was  consistent  with  those 
given  by  several  other  people  interviewed  by 
Amnesty  International.  Including  that  of  a 
Kuwaiti  businesswoman  in  her  late  208  She 
also  told  Amnesty  International  that  one  of 
the  Kuwaitis  executed  was  from  the  al-HaJIrl 
family,  that  he  was  17  years  old  and  was  ar- 
rested after  leaving  a  diwaniyya  and  later 
accused  of  looting  Further  confirmation 
that  executions  for  looting  have  been  carried 
out  since  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  pro- 
vided by  President  Saddam  Hussein  in  an 
interview  broadcast  on  British  television  on 
12  November  In  response  tx)  a  question  on 
human  rights  violations  posed  by  the  Inter- 
viewer. President  Saddam  Hussein  stated 
that: 

'■  *  •  *  any  Iraqi  from  Baghdad  who  steals 
or  robs  from  a  house  in  the  province  of  Ku- 
wait, and  is  caught  red-handed,  will  be  tried. 
Iraqi  law  provides  for  the  death  penalty  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  A  numt)er  of  Iraqis  from 
the  province  of  Baghdad,  or  they  may  have 
been  from  the  province  of  Basra  or  maybe 
from  other  provinces,  were  executed  because 
they  stole  from  the  homes  of  the  people  In 
Kuwait.  This  has  happened  Why  does  the 
British  press  not  talk  about  this""  Because  It 
reflects  the  just  aspect  of  our  position 

On  30  November,  seven  men  were  publicly 
banged  In  Kuwait  after  being  accused  of 
lodllng  Iraqi  television  announced  that  they 
had  stolen  large  sums  of  money  in  Iraqi  di- 
nars, Jewelery  and  electrical  appliances  from 
homes  In  Kuwait.  One  of  Iraq's  daily  news- 
j»per8.  al-Jumhurlyya,  reported  on  1  Decem- 
ber that  the  seven  were  hanged  In  the  pres- 
ence of  their  victims,  who  were  said  to  have 
Identified  them  The  names  and  nationalities 
of  those  executed  are  not  known,  nor  Is  It 
known  whether  they  had  been  tried 

A  number  of  Kuwaitis  and  other  nationals 
Interviewed  by  Amnesty  International  firm- 
ly believe  that  ostensibly  criminal  offenses, 
such  as  looting,  were  used  by  the  Iraqi  au- 
thorities as  a  pretext  to  execute  individuals 
suspected    of     poliucal'    offences.    In    other 


words,  individuals  who  had  taken  part  in  op- 
position activity  against  Iraqi  forces  In  Ku- 
wait In  that  context,  scores  of  hangings 
were  alleged  to  have  been  carried  out  on  the 
grounds  of  Kuwait  University  in  late  August 
and  early  September,  while  other  executions 
by  firing  squad  were  reportedly  carried  out. 
sometimes  In  public,  in  residential  districts 
of  Kuwait  City  (See  Section  6)  Other  cat- 
egories of  people  feared  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted since  2  August  are  Iraqi  soldiers  who 
attempted  to  desert  from  the  army  after 
their  deployment  in  Kuwait,  and  Iraqi  exiles 
living  In  Kuwait  and  suspected  of  member- 
ship of  the  opposition  group  al-Da'wa  al- 
Islamlyya  i Islamic  Call)  Iraqi  law  provides 
for  the  death  penalty  for  both  these  offenses. 

S    EXTRAJI'DICIAL  EXECtTlONS 

"From  the  middle  of  August,  an  average  of 
four  or  five  bodies  were  brought  dally  to  our 
centre,  but  on  some  days  there  would  be  as 
many  as  ten.  All  the  victims  were  male  and 
were  of  varying  ages,  the  youngest  being 
about  16.  However,  on  18  August  the  body  of 
a  12-year-old  girl  was  brought  in.  Many  of 
the  male  victims  whose  bodies  I  examined 
had  been  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  at 
point  blank  range,  and  as  such  their  Jaws  had 
been  shattered.  The  usual  pattern  was  that 
the  Iraqis  would  bring  the  detainee  back  to 
his  home  and  ask  his  family  to  Identify  him. 
Once  he  had  been  Identified,  the  Iraqis  would 
shoot  him  in  the  tiack  of  the  head,  right  in 
front  of  him  family." 

This  pattern  of  deliberate  killings,  de- 
scribed to  Amnesty  International  by  a  doc 
tor  working  for  the  Red  Crescent,  was  re- 
peated time  and  again  In  accounts  provided 
not  only  by  medical  personnel  working  at 
several  hospitals  In  Kuwait,  but  also  by  the 
relatives  of  victims  and  others  who  had  wit- 
nessed such  killings  According  to  Amnesty 
International's  assessment  of  the  situation, 
hundreds  of  extrajudicial  executions  re- 
ported since  2  August  were  carried  out  In  the 
manner  described  alx)ve.  However,  many 
other  victims  were  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  firing  squad,  sometimes  In  public, 
apparently  without  prior  legal  proceedings 
Others,  including  infants,  have  been  killed 
through  the  deliberate  deprivation  of  essen- 
tial medical  treatment. 

During  the  first  few  hours  of  the  Invasion, 
an  unknown  number  of  Kuwaiti  military  per- 
sonnel were  reported  to  have  been  killed  In 
the  context  of  armed  clashes  with  Iraqi 
forces.  In  the  ensuing  month,  many  civilians 
who  took  up  arms  against  Iraqi  forces  were 
killed  In  similar  circumstances,  and  their 
numbers  are  also  unknown.  However,  all  the 
cases  referred  to  below  involve  killings 
which,  according  to  Amnesty  International's 
Information,  clearly  took  place  outside  the 
context  of  armed  conflict  The  victims  in- 
clude both  civilians  and  former  military  per- 
sonnel who  were  unarmed  at  the  time  of 
their  deaths,  and  who  appear  to  have  been 
deliberately  targetted 

The  majority  of  victims  of  extrajudicial 
executions  brought  to  Amnesty 

International's  attention  have  been  Kuwal 
tis.  but  the  organization  has  also  received  re- 
ports of  the  killing  of  other  nationals.  In- 
cluding Egyptians.  Iranians.  Pakistanis  and 
one  British  national.  Most  of  the  Kuwaiti 
victims  were  males  in  their  early  208,  al- 
though among  them  were  minors  below  the 
age  of  18  Some  were  as  young  as  15.  With  the 
exception  of  two  cases  mentioned  later  in 
this  document.  It  does  not  appear  that 
women  have  been  killed  In  the  same  manner. 
Although  Amnesty  International  has  re- 
ceived reports  of  at  least  five  women  being 
lined  up  and  shot  In  public,  it  has  not  been 


able  to  confirm  this  nor  to  obtain  their 
names  and  details  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding their  deaths. 

Again,  as  with  those  who  have  been  ar- 
rested or  who  have  "disappeared'  in  custody 
It  is  Impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  real 
certainty  or  accuracy  the  number  of  people 
deliberately  killed  by  Iraqi  forces  In  Kuwait 
since  2  August.  In  the  context  of  denials  by 
the  Iraqi  Government  of  any  knowledge  of 
such  atrocities,  and  having  denied  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
journalists  access  to  Kuwait.  It  l.s  only  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  general  estimate  Based 
on  the  Information  It  has  received  from  a 
wide  range  of  sources,  including  the  scores  of 
people  It  has  interviewed,  .\mne9ty  Inter- 
national believes  that  the  number  of  extra- 
judicial killings  runs  into  hundreds,  and  may 
well  be  over  1.000  Incidents  of  such  killings 
relate  largely  to  the  period  mid-August  to 
mid-October,  although  killings  before  and 
after  that  period  have  also  been  reported. 

The  range  of  offences'  which  have  led  to 
these  mass  delilierate  killings  is  wide  and 
varied  Apart  from  persons  known  or  sus- 
pected of  having  participated  in  armed  oppo 
sltlon.  others  are  reported  to  have  been 
extrajudicially  executed  for  reasons  Includ- 
ing: trying  to  flee  Kuwait:  possessing  hunt- 
ing rifles  and  other  weapons  of  a  non-mlll- 
tary'  type:  giving  medical  treatment  to  sus- 
pected opposition  activists,  refusing  to  allow 
the  removal  of  medical  equipment  from  hos- 
pitals: 'neglecting'  Iraqi  patients  requiring 
medical  treatment;  carrying  large  amounts 
of  money,  participating  Ir.  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations: carrying  the  Kuwaiti  flag  or 
photographs  of  the  Amir  of  Kuwait:  writing 
or  distributing  leaflets  critical  of  the  Iraqi 
presence  In  Kuwait,  and  refusing  to  publicly 
demonstrate  allegiance  to  President  Saddam 
Hussain.  In  a  few  cases,  people  have  been  de- 
liberately killed  as  they  were  in  the  process 
of  delivering  food  from  the  cooperative  soci- 
eties to  peoples'  homes 

There  ts  no  indication  whatsoever,  based 
on  the  information  gathered  by  Amnesty 
International  to  date,  that  people  arrested 
for  these  kinds  of  offences  were  actually  for- 
mally charged'  or  received  any  form  of  trial 
prior  to  execution  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
them  were  apparently  led  to  believe  that 
they  were  to  be  released  The  following  Is  an 
extract  from  the  testimony  of  a  19-year-old 
Kuwaiti  student  who  9ur\'ived  an  attempted 
execution  by  firing  squad,  and  gave  Amnesty 
International  an  account  of  what  happened 
He  had  been  arrested  on  11  September  after 
falling  to  hand  over  to  the  Iraqi  authorities 
arms  he  said  he  had  possessed  prior  to  the  In- 
vasion After  a  two- week  detention  period  at 
a  private  house  In  al-Jahra'.  during  which  he 
was  subjected  to  torture,  he  and  other  de- 
tainees were  told  that  they  were  to  be  re- 
leased 

••.  .  on  the  last  day  (le  24  September)  at 
2:30  In  the  morning,  a  captain  came  and  told 
us  that  the  President  had  ordered  the  release 
of  all  the  detainees  (He)  said  that  they  were 
going  to  release  us  in  groupe.  and  called  out 
the  names  of  twelve  people.  I  was  one  of 
them  " 

According  to  his  account,  they  were  taken 
to  Dasman  Palace  where  they  were  told  they 
were  going  to  be  driven  to  their  homes.  The 
l&-year-old  student  and  two  other  detainees 
(whose  names  below  have  been  changed  by 
Amnesty  International  to  prevent  identlflca- 
tlonl  were  led  into  a  car 

"We  were  all  still  blindfolded  and  hand- 
cuffed, but  as  we  approached  the  district  of 
al-Falha'  the  solders  removed  Samir's  blind- 
fold  so   that   he   could   direct   them   to   his 


home  But  when  we  arrived  there,  they  told 
us  all  to  get  out  of  the  car.  Muhammad  and 
I  asked  why.  because  we  didn't  live  there. 
They  made  us  get  out  of  the  car  anyway, 
blindfolded  Samir  again  and  made  us  stand 
at  the  doorstep  of  a  house  I  realised  at  that 
moment  that  we  were  going  to  be  executed. 
I  remember  It  was  just  after  dawn  prayers 
The  first  shot  was  fired  and  I  heard  Samir 
fall  to  the  ground.  Two  bullets  grazed  my 
head  but  neither  of  them  penetrated  my 
skull  I  fell  to  the  ground,  and  when  Muham- 
mad was  shot  he  fell  down  on  top  of  me  The 
soldiers  then  came  up  to  us,  took  the  blind- 
folds and  handcuffs  and  went  away  They 
must  have  believed  we  were  all  dead 

"My  head  was  bleeding  profusely.  I  trawled 
over  to  Samir  and  raised  his  head,  trying  to 
revive  him.  I  thought  he  had  been  pretend- 
ing, just  like  me  Then  I  saw  the  bullet  hole 
in  his  head,  and  jusl  at  that  moment  he  died. 
I  couldn't  believe  what  was  happening  I 
went  over  to  Muhammad  and  found  him  dead 
too.  I  managed  to  drag  their  bodies  over  to 
one  side  and  recited  a  short  prayer  for  them. 
Then  I  started  walking.  1  didn't  know  where 
I  was  going,  but  I  was  afraid  the  soldiers 
would  come  back.  .  .  ." 

He  was  able  to  get  medical  assistance,  and 
fled  Kuwait  some  three  weeks  later  (his  full 
testimony  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  B]. 

As  this  student's  testimony  shows,  and  as 
described  in  Section  4  of  this  document,  vic- 
tims of  extrajudicial  killings  were  invariably 
also  victims  of  torture  Many  of  the  cases 
known  to  Amnesty  International  involved 
the  suspects  being  arrested  and  detained  for 
several  days  or  weeks,  during  which  time 
their  families  remained  ignorant  of  their 
fate  and  whereabouts  The  detainees  were 
routinely  tortured  while  in  custody,  and 
then  publicly  shot  outside  their  homes  after 
a  member  of  their  family  had  identified 
them  Two  Kuwaiti  brothers  were  arrested 
on  9  September  after  weapons  and  a  pistol  si- 
lencer were  found  at  their  home  in  the  dis- 
trict of  al-Nuzha  They  were  Initially  held  at 
al-Kadhlma  Sp<"irts  Club  and  then  at  the 
Iraqi  Intelligence  Centre  m  al-Jahra'  mu- 
nicipality The  younger  brother,  an  18-year- 
old  student,  told  Amnesty  International  that 
he  was  held  for  three  da.vs  and  tortured 
through  constant  beatings  Here  he  recounts 
what  happened  to  his  brother,  who  was  aged 
19  (the  names  of  both  brother?  are  withheld 
by  Amnesty  International]- 

"My  brother  had  been  held  with  me  in 

al-Jahra',  but  they  did  not  release  him  He 
was  held  for  36  days  and  then,  in  mid-Octo- 
ber, they  brought  him  back  to  our  house. 
When  we  saw  him  he  was  still  alive  They 
threw  him  down  on  the  doorstep  and  then 
shot  him  in  the  head  with  a  gun  fitted  with 
a  silencer  He  was  handcuffed  at  the  time. 
We  called  an  ambulance  which  took  him  to 
a!-Amiri  Hospital,  but  he  was  already  dead 
He  had  also  t)een  severely  tortured  His  feet 
were  covered  with  blue  bruises,  and  his  body 
lined  with  marks  caused  by  extensive  beat- 
ing There  was  a  deep  hole  in  his  thigh  which 
appeared  to  have  been  caused  by  some  sort  of 
drilling  tool  Electricity  had  been  applied  to 
parts  of  his  body  Late  that  afternoon  we 
buried  him  in  al-Rigga  cemetery  The  Iraqis 
had  earlier  made  it  known  that  public 
mourning  for  the  dead  would  not  be  per- 
mitted. Nevertheless,  people  came  to  our 
house  to  offer  their  condolences." 

In  other  cases.  Iraqi  soldiers  apparently 
did  not  wait  for  the  detainee  to  be  identified 
before  killing  him.  Such  was  the  case  of  an- 
other 18-year-old  Kuwaiti  student  whose  fa- 
ther, aged  53.  told  Amnesty  International  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  (the  names 


below  have  been  changed  to  prevent  identi- 
fication]: 

"The  Iraqis  came  four  times  to  our  house. 
They  were  searching  for  Kuwaitis  who  had 
been  in  the  armed  forces.  I  have  seven  sons. 
five  of  whom  were  in  the  army.  My  two 
younger  sons  are  Hassan,  a  teacher  siged  24, 
and  Abdallah.  a  student  aged  18.  Since  the 
invasion.  Hassan  had  been  working  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  cooperative  society  in  our  dis- 
trict, and  'Abdallah  was  helping  to  bury  the 
dead  in  al-Rigga  cemetery  Each  time  the 
soldiers  came,  they  searched  the  whole 
house.  On  the  fourth  occasion,  which  was  on 
16  September,  they  arrested  Hassan  and 
.'Abdallah,  Before  taking  them  away,  the  sol- 
diers hit  Hassan  with  a  metal  rod  in  his 
stomach  until  the  skin  was  cut  and  he  start- 
ed to  bleed  They  threw  ".Abdallah  on  the 
ground  and  stepped  on  him  with  their  army 
boots.  For  eight  days  we  knew  nothing  of 
their  fate  and  whereabouts  Then,  on  the 
ninth  day.  they  brought  "Abdallah  back.  It 
wa^  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  had 
just  finished  the  morning  prayers,  I  heard 
the  doorbell  ring,  followed  by  two  gunshots. 
I  ran  down  and  opened  the  door  I  saw 
'Abdallah  lying  down  on  the  ground.  His  eyes 
were  bound  with  a  black  cloth.  He  had  been 
shot  in  the  head  and  had  died  instantly  We 
took  him  to  the  cemetery  for  burial." 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  document. 
some  of  the  "offences"  for  which  people  have 
been  extrajudicially  executed  by  Iraqi  forces 
had  no  connection  whatsoever  with  member- 
ship of  the  Kuwait!  armed  forces,  or  with 
suspected  acts  of  armed  or  even  non-violent 
resistance.  Reports  received  by  Amnesty 
International  indicate  that  these  killings 
were  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  and  that  deci- 
sions to  shoot  were  often  taken  on  the  spot 
by  soldiers  or  officers  without  prior  clear- 
ance from  their  superiors.  A  lecturer  in  po- 
litical science  at  Kuwait  University  told 
Amnesty  Internationa!  about  the  killing  of  a 
male  relative  of  hers  m  such  circumstances: 

"During  the  first  few  days  of  the  invasion. 
there  was  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  bakeries  to 
keep  up  supplies  of  bread  to  the  people.  On 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day  my  relative,  who  was 
45,  was  queuing  outside  a  bakery  in 
al'Umairiyya.  An  Iraqi  soldier  from  the  Re- 
publican Guards  was  also  there.  My  relative 
could  not  control  himiself.  He  started  shout- 
ing at  the  soldier,  saying:  "You  have  ruined 
our  lives,  why  did  you  come''""  The  Iraqi  sol- 
dier shot  him  dead  there  and  then,  in  front  of 
everyone." 

In  another  incident,  a  Kuwaiti  man  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances at  a  checkpoint,  apparently  for 
carrying  Kuwaiti  currency.  The  following  is 
an  eyewitness  account  of  his  execution  given 
to  Amnesty  International  by  a  Lebanese  en- 
gineer working  for  the  Kuwait  Oil  Company: 
"On  17  October  I  was  on  duty  in  the  al- 
Ahmadi  area  near  the  main  office  of  the  Ku- 
wait Oil  Company  I  was  m  my  car.  There 
was  a  man  in  front  of  me  in  a  blue  Mazda  He 
came  to  a  checkpoint,  I  remember  it  was 
about  4  pm  because  I  was  supposed  to  be  on 
duty  and  I  was  already  running  late  I  was 
thinking  'please  dont  let  this  guy  be  a  Ku- 
waiti", because  they  really  give  the  Kuwaitis 
hell  The  soldiers  took  him  out  of  his  car.  I 
opened  the  window  of  my  car  so  I  could  hear 
what  was  going  on,  'What's  your  national- 
ity''' they  asked  him.  I'm  a  Kuwait,',  he  an- 
swered. "Wheres  your  wallet''"  As  he  was 
reaching  for  his  wallet  one  of  the  Iraqis 
pushed  him  and  pulled  it  out.  They  found 
Kuwaiti  currency.  150  dinars.  You've  got 
that  dog  Jaber's  money  [referring  to  the 
Amir  of  Kuwait]'.  The  Kuwaiti  was  going  to 


explain  (why  he  had  the  money]  when  the 
soldier  pushed  him  hard,  making  him  stum- 
ble, and  then  he  sprayed  him  with  bullets 
with  his  machine  gun.  Within  a  few  seconds 
a  pickup  truck  drove  up— they  must  have 
been  waiting  there,  as  if  they  knew  The  Ku- 
waiti had  fallen  to  the  ground  on  his  back. 
Three  soldiers  grabbed  him  like  a  rubbish 
ba^  and  dumped  him  in  the  truck,  and  then 
disappeared  I  asked  one  of  the  soldiers  what 
had  happened,  and  he  said,  the  bastard  had 
that  dog  Jaber's  money."  He  then  asked  me 
where  I  was  from.,  so  I  told  him  I  was  Leba- 
nese He  said.  "Dont  worry,  well  free  your 
country  from  the  bloody  Syrians,  they're 
next.  ...  I  went  to  ai-Ahmadi  Hospital  to 
look  for  the  man  whom,  they  had  killed,  and 
then  to  aJ-"Addan  Hospital  where  I  asked  if  a 
body  had  been  brought  there.  No  one  knew 
anything  about  it." 

Information  gathered  by  Amnestry  Inter- 
national indicates  that  incidents  of  such 
killings,  which  began  in  earnest  in  mid-Au- 
gust continued  and  increased  in  September 
and  October  In  addition  to  those  detainees 
who  were  shot  outside  their  homes  after 
identification  by  relatives,  others  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed  in  police  stations 
or  other  places  of  detention  where  they  were 
held  One  32-year-old  Kuwaiti  office  clerk 
told  Amnesty  International  that  a  detainee 
held  with  him  at  al-Sulaibiyya  police  station 
in  August  was  shot  dead  in  front  of  him  dur- 
ing a  torture  session  [see  Appendix  A3].  In 
such  cases,  the  bodies  of  the  victims  would 
invariably  be  thrown  out  onto  the  streets  or 
dumped  m  rubbish  bins  A  former  member  of 
the  Kuwaiti  armed  forces  in  his  early  30e 
told  Amnesty  Internationa!  that,  prior  to 
leaving  Kuwait  in  mid-September,  he  had 
volunteered  to  collect  bodies  off  the  streets 
for  burial   He  stated  that 

"On  average,  about  20  or  30  bodies  were 
found  daily  m  the  period  starting  beginning 
of  September  In  each  district  I  covered  1 
would  find  five  or  six  bodies,  although  there 
were  days  when  none  were  found  These  dis- 
tricts included  Bayan.  Sabah  a!-Salem. 
Qurtuba.  al-Umairiyya  and  al-Rawda" 

Passers-by  who  came  across  these  bodies 
would  also  take  them,  to  one  of  the  hospitals 
or  to  the  cemetery.  As  the  killings  contin- 
ued, however,  people  were  said  to  have  be- 
come too  frightened  to  remove  the  bodies  for 
fear  that  even  this  might  be  interpreted  as 
an  act  of  resistance  Instead,  passers-by 
would  contact  the  Red  Crescent  or  call  an 
ambulance  One  of  the  Red  Crescent's  staff 
who  left  Kuwait  in  mid-October  told  Am- 
nesty International: 

"After  a  while  there  were  so  many  bodies 
that  there  was  no  more  roomj  at  the  morgue 
of  the  nearby  Mubarak  Hospital  We  began 
putting  some  of  the  bodies  in  the  large  hos- 
pital refrigerators  normally  used  tC'  store 
food.  Families  would  come  looking  for  miss- 
ing relatives  in  the  morgues  and  refrig- 
erators Most  of  the  bodies  were  buried  in  al- 
Rigga  cemetery  We  buried  about  30  or  40 
bodies  in  each  grave." 

A  Kuwaiti  doctor  volunteering  at  al- 
Addan  and  al-Ahmadi  hospitals  told  Am- 
nesty International: 

"A  number  of  unidentified  bodies  remained 
in  the  morgues  of  several  hospitals  for  a  long 
period  without  anyone  claim.mg  them,  to  the 
point  that  the  morgues  were  packed  with 
bodies.  This  coincided  with  the  fleeing  of  the 
cemetery  employees  and  the  necessity  for 
each  family  to  dig  the  graves  of  those  it  had 
lost.  But  some  of  the  young  men  volunteered 
and  took  charge  of  the  cemetery  (washing 
the  bodies,  digging  the  graves  and  praying 
for   the   dead  I    Some   Afghan    workers   were 
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also  hired  to  dlK  graves  Al-Riffla  cemetery 
was  used  Instead  of  al  Sulalbikhat  cemetery, 
which  had  been  turned  Into  a  military  zone 
early  on  m  the  invasion   ' 

The  Red  Crescent  worker  quoted  above  de- 
scribed later  developments 

■•.  .  .  Uiwards  the  end  of  Septemberbe- 
fflnnlng  of  (Xtober,  even  the  burial  oper- 
ations became  risky  The  Iraqis  had  stolen 
the  equipment  used  for  burial,  even  the 
shrouds  used  to  wrap  the  bodies.  Some  of  the 
volunteers  who  were  In  charge  of  dlir^ng  the 
graves  were  arrested  Amon(r  them  was  . 
(name  withheld  by  Amnesty  International)  ' 
A  former  member  of  the  Kuwaiti  armed 
forces  who  left  Kuwait  on  12  October  told 
Amnesty  International  that  hla  brother  had 
been  one  of  the  volunteer  grave-dlKgers. 
Through  him.  he  learned  that  on  7  or  8  Octo- 
ber. Iraqi  forces  had  taken  control  of  al- 
Rlgga  cemetery  -After  thaf.  he  said, 
••some  families  who  look  the  bodies  of  their 
relatives  for  burial  there  were  made  to  pay 
100  Iraqi  dinars  for  each  body  burled." 

In  addition  to  paying  for  the  burial  of 
these  victims,  reports  were  also  received 
that  some  families  had  been  mide  to  pay  for 
the  bullets  used  to  execute  them.  In  one 
case,  two  Kuwaiti  brothers  aged  18  and  19 
[names  withheld  by  Amnesty  International) 
were  shot  dead  in  front  of  their  homes  In  al- 
Khaldlyya  on  4  October  after  reportedly  re- 
fusing to  lower  the  Kuwaiti  Oag  from  their 
home.  Their  parents  were  asked  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  bullets  used  to  kill  them-  in  this 
case  15  Iraqi  dinars  each  in  other  cases  re- 
ported, the  sums  of  money  being  asked  were 
70  or  100  dinars  per  person.  This  practice  of 
asking  families  to  cover  -state  expenses'  for 
executions  is  common  In  Iraq  and  has  been 
documented  by  Amnesty  International  over 
a  number  of  years  In  some  Instances  the 
sums  of  money  requested  have  been  as  much 
as  500  Iraqi  dinars,  apparently  to  cover  the 
costs  of  coffins  and  transportation  of  the 
bodies  as  well  as  ammunition  The  practice 
of  Instructing  the  families  of  victims  not  to 
hold  public  mourning  13  also  common  in 
Iraq  According  to  reports  received.  Iraqi 
forces  have  tried  to  enforce  such  Instructions 
in  Kuwait  since  2  August,  apparently  with- 
out much  success. 

Case  examples 
Below  are  the  details  of  ten  Identified  vic- 
tims of  extrajudicial  executions  who  died  in 
the  period  8  August-first  week  of  October. 
Accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  these  delib- 
erate extrajudicial  killings  have  been  pro- 
vided by  eyewitnesses  or  people  who  subse- 
quently saw  their  bodies,  some  of  whom  were 
Interviewed  by  Amnesty  International 

1  Sana  al  Nurl  a  -25-year-old  law  student 
at  Kuwait  University  According  to  eye- 
witness reports,  she  was  killed  on  8  August 
when  Iraq!  troops  fired  at  a  group  of  some  36 
women  demonstrating  peacefully  In  al- 
jablrlyya  against  Iraqs  annexation  of  Ku- 
wait Another  woman  in  her  mld-20e  was  also 
reported  tx)  have  been  killed  in  the  same  In- 
cident, as  well  as  two  boys  aged  13  and  16 
who  died  after  being  shot  In  the  head  and 
heart  respectively 

2.  Douglas  Croskery  a  middle-aged  British 
businessman  who  was  shot  dead  by  Iraqi  sol- 
diers on  11  August  near  the  Kuwaiti  border 
with  Saudi  Arabia  as  he  was  trying  to  flee 
the  country  Two  other  British  men  travel 
ling  with  him  who  did  succeed  in  crossing 
the  border  stated  that  they  had  witnessed 
the  killing  British  Emliassy  officials  In  Ku 
wall  lodged  an  official  protest  lo  the  Iraqi 
Government  over  the  incident,  and  made  at- 
tempts to  recover  the  body  The  British  For- 
eign   Office    has    confirmed    that    Douglas 
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Croskery  s  btxly  has  not  been  handed  over  to 
their  officials  u<  date 

3.  Mahmoud  Khalifa  al-.Iassem  a  writer  on 
Islamic  affairs  in  his  early  SOs.  living  in  the 
al-Salmiyya  distrkt  of  Kuwait  City  Accord- 
ing to  information  provided  to  Amnesty 
International  by  medical  personnel  of  the 
Red  Crescent,  his  body  had  been  found  in  a 
rubbish  bin  and  was  brought  to  their  head 
quarters  at  the  end  of  August  Two  doctors 
who  examined  the  body  stated  that  he  had 
been  tortured  prior  to  execution  his  beard 
had  been  plucked  out.  his  toenails  extracted 
and  his  body  bore  bum  marks  consistent 
with  the  use  of  a  hot  metal  implement.  The 
reasons  for  his  arrest  and  execution  are  not 
known 

4  Ahmad  Oabazard.  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  Protection  of  Personalities 
(Idarat  Hlmayat  al-Shakhslyyat)  of  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior  He  was  a  Shl'a  Muslim 
m  his  late  30s.  and  held  the  rank  of  captain. 
According  to  reports  received,  he  was  ar- 
rested for  the  possession  of  opposition  leaf- 
lets. In  the  first  week  of  September  (exact 
date  unknown)  he  was  brought  back  to  his 
house  in  al-Jablriyya  The  house  was  report- 
edly set  on  fire  by  Iraqi  soldiers,  who  then 
shot  Ahmad  Qabazard  in  the  back  of  the 
head.  Amnesty  International  interviewed 
two  Kuwaiti  men  who  stated  that  they  had 
seen  his  body  subsequently  According  to 
their  accounts,  it  had  been  badly  mutilated: 
the  left  ear  had  been  severed  and  the  right 
eye  gouged  out,  the  finger  and  toenails  had 
been  extracted,  his  body  was  burned  with 
cigarettes  in  several  places;  and  nails  had 
been  hammered  into  his  hands 

5.  Mubarak  Faleh  alNoot  aged  44.  Head  of 
the  al-Ardlyya  Cooperative  society  and 
President  of  the  Numismatics  Society.  Ac- 
cording to  several  accounts,  including  those 
of  eyewitnesses,  he  was  publicly  shot  by  fir- 
ing squad  outside  al-Ardlyya  cooperative  so- 
ciety on  7  September,  apparently  for  refusing 
to  take  down  a  photograph  of  the  Amir  of 
Kuwait  and  to  replace  it  with  one  of  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein 

6.  Saleh  Hussam  age  and  profession  un- 
known; he  was  arrested  on  2  September  at  a 
diwaniyya  in  the  al-Sabahlyya  district  of  Ku- 
wait City,  together  with  seven  other  Kuwaiti 
men.  According  to  reports  received,  he  was 
brought  back  to  his  house  on  8  September 
and  publicly  shot  m  the  presence  of  his 
mother,  brothers  and  neighbors  A  medical 
doctor  told  Amnesty  International  that  his 
body  bore  extensive  burn  marks  consistent 
with  the  use  of  electricity  and  hot  metal 
rods  ion  his  back,  stomach  and  hands).  Ciga- 
rettes had  also  been  extinguished  on  his 
body. 

7  Badr  Rajab:  age  unknown,  employed  as 
an  administrator  with  the  alSabahiyya  co- 
operative society  He  was  married  and  had 
eight  children  His  body  was  found  in  a  rub- 
bish bag  in  the  alSabahiyya  area  on  8  Sep- 
tember According  to  reports  received,  his 
hands  had  been  tied  and  his  head  wrapped  in 
the  flag  of  Kuwait.  He  had  been  shot  twice  In 
the  head,  just  above  the  ear.  The  reasons  for 
his  execution  are  unknown;  when  arrested, 
he  had  just  left  his  house,  apparently  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  bakery  in  the  district. 

8.  Adel  bashli:  age  unknown,  he  was  em- 
ployed In  the  public  relations  department  al 
al-"Addan  HosplUl  According  to  several  ac- 
counts received  by  Amnesty  International, 
on  9  September  several  wounded  Iraqi  mili- 
tary personnel  were  brought  lo  the  hospital 
for  treatment,  one  of  whom,  an  officer,  died 
the  same  day  In  reUllation,  five  of  the  hos- 
pital s  administrative  staff,  including    Adel 


Dashti.  were  reportedly  lined  up  and  shot  on 
the  hospitals  premises  Iraqi  military  per- 
sonnel had  allegedly  accussed  the  hospiul  of 
neglect. 

9.  Dr.  Abd  al-Hamid  al-Balhan  age  un- 
known, he  was  the  administrative  director  of 
the  Hussaln  Makki  Jum  a  Centre  for  the 
Treatment  for  Cancer.  His  body  was  brought 
in  off  the  streets  to  the  Red  Crescent  head- 
quarters in  the  third  week  of  Sept«mt>er.  One 
Red  Crescent  doctor  who  saw  his  body  told 
Amnesty  International  that  it  bore  marks  of 
torture  as  well  as  a  bullet  wound  in  the  head 
According  to  several  doctors,  he  had  been  ar- 
rested and  executed  for  refusing  t.o  cooperate 
with  Iraqi  forces  in  the  removal  of  medical 
equipment  from  the  centre  where  he  worked. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a  Kuwaiti 
family  interviewed  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, one  of  whose  members  had  been  re- 
ceiving cancer  treatment  at  the  centre  and 
was  still  there  when  Dr  alBalhan  was  ar- 
rested. They  reported  that  he  had  hidden 
some  medical  equipment  In  the  centre's 
basement  in  order  to  prevent  it  being  stolen 
by  Iraqi  troops. 

10.  Dt  Hisham  al-'Ubaidan  an  obstetrician 
in  his  late  308  working  al  the  Maternity  Hos- 
pital. His  body  was  brought  to  the  Red  Cres- 
cent headquarters  in  the  first  week  of  Octo- 
ber According  to  accounts  received,  he  had 
been  arrested  on  1  October  after  Iraqi  forces 
learned  that  he  had  been  treating  people  who 
had  taken  part  in  resistance  activity  Ac- 
cording to  an  Egyptian  doctor  interviewed 
by  Amnesty  International.  Dr.  al-'Ubaidan 
was  shot  outside  his  home  several  days  later, 
and  had  been  tortured  while  in  detention,  in- 
cluding with  electricity 

In  addition  to  killings  by  execution  and 
torture  described  thus  far  in  this  document. 
a  number  of  other  deaths  resulting  from  dep- 
rivation of  medical  treatment  have  been  re- 
ported These  have  occurred  In  the  context  of 
the  widespread  looting  of  medicines  and 
medical  equipment  carried  out  by  Iraqi 
forces  in  Kuwait  since  2  August.  According 
to  Information  made  public  by  Kuwait's  gov- 
ernment-ln-exUe.  as  well  as  by  eyewitnesses, 
most  of  the  principal  general  and  specialist 
hospitals  in  Kuwait  have  been  looted,  with 
much  of  their  equipment  tieing  transferred  km 
Iraq  The  majority  of  deaths  reported  in  this 
context  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the 
non-availability  of  medical  treatment, 
compounded  by  the  exodus  of  medical  per- 
sonnel out  of  the  country  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  other  deaths  have  apparently  re- 
sulted from  the  deliberate  deprivation  of 
medical  treatment,  including  the  disconnec- 
tion of  llfe-suppcirt  machines  from  patients 
On  the  basis  of  the  Information  received. 
Amnesty  International  believes  that  such 
deaths  are  tantamount  to  extrajudicial 
killings.  The  victims  are  said  to  include  both 
Infants  and  adults. 

The  following  is  a  general  account  of  the 
situation  in  Kuwait's  hospitals  as  described 
by  a  33-year-old  Kuwaiti  banker  who  left  the 
country  on  16  September  and  was  subse- 
quently interviewed  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national; 

■Conditions  In  the  hospitals  are  very  bad. 
Medicines  are  no  longer  available  The  Iraqis 
looted  the  hospitals  and  took  away  even 
vital  machines  which  were  keeping  some  of 
the  patients  alive  Al  some  hospitals  they  no 
longer  admit  Kuwaitis,  only  Iraqis  Many 
Kuwaitis  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  hospitals 
anyway  They  are  mostly  treat.ed  in  their 
homes  by  Kuwaiti.  Egyptian  and  other  doc 
tors  working  as  volunteers  We  heard  of  sev- 
eral cases  where  patients  died  after  being  de- 
prived   of   medical    treatment     One    woman 
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died  after  the  dialysis  machine  she  was  con- 
nected to  was  switched  off  and  looted.  An- 
other woman  at  al-Sabah  Hospital  died  in 
similar  circumstances.  She  had  just  had  a 
lung  operation  and  was  in  the  process  of  re- 
covering " 

In  some  cases.  Kuwaitis  were  apparently 
denied  medical  treatment  altogether  A 
number  of  medical  personnel  reported  that 
when  Kuwaitis  were  brought  to  the  hos- 
pitals. Iraqi  soldiers  stationed  there  would 
check  whether  they  were  suffering  from  nat- 
ural diseases  or  complaints  as  opposed  to 
wounds  sustained  during  armed  clashes  In 
the  latter  cases  the  would-be  patients  were 
either  not  admitted  or  were  subsequently  de- 
nied treatment  One  such  example  was  pro 
vlded  by  a  Kuwaiti  doctor  who  left  the  coun- 
try on  16  September 

•-At  al-Razi  Hospital  there  was  a  young  Ku- 
waiti man  who  was  wounded  and  his  condi- 
tion was  critical  Hsf  parents  came  lo  me 
and  said  that  he  was  dying  So  I  ran  to  the 
wing  [of  the  hospital  to  which  he  had  been 
admitted),  and  I  saw  that  his  condition  was 
indeed  critical  I  noticed  that  his  oxygen 
supply  had  been  cut  off  So  I  switched  it  on 
again  aand  he  began  to  improve  I  made  a 
protest  about  his  treatment,  so  one  of  the 
Iraqi  doctors  t«ok  me  aside  and  (warned  me 
against  saying  anything).  The  following  day 
the  young  man  died  because  the  oxygen  sup- 
ply had  been  switched  off  again  ' 

Another  Kuwaiti  doctor  provided  informa- 
tion on  the  case  of  a  detainee  [name  with- 
held by  Amnesty  International]  who  was  ill 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  and  required  con- 
stant treatment  As  he  was  said  to  have  been 
tortured  while  in  custody,  however,  it  re- 
mains unclear  whether  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  was  torture  or  deprivation  of  medi- 
cal treatment  The  victim,  a  Kuwaiti  aged 
48.  was  an  administrator  at  al-Flntas  cooper- 
ative society 

"He  was  arrested  on  24  August  Just  as  he 
was  leaving  his  house  During  his  detention 
at  Iraqi  intelligence  headquarters  in  al- 
Flntas  his  relatives  tried  to  convince  the 
Iraqis  of  the  importance  of  his  taking  medi- 
cines. But  the  Iraqis  refused  to  pass  on  the 
medicines  to  him.  and  threatened  to  arrest 
his  relatives  if  they  asked  about  him  again 
Their  reply  was:  'If  he  is  alive  you  will  find 
him.  and  if  he  is  dead  you  will  find  him  '  He 
died  on  26  August  and  was  buried  on  27  Au- 
gust without  his  family  knowing  about  it. 
His  body  had  been  taken  to  al-Amlri  Hos- 
pital and.  according  to  the  medical  report, 
there  were  marks  of  torture  on  his  stomach 
and  back,  and  bruises  on  his  forehead.  He 
was  buried  in  al-Rigga  cemetery,  where  the 
young  men  (grave-diggers)  identified  him. 
His  son  and  cousin  identified  him  from  a 
photograph  at  alAmin  Hospital  on  11  Sep- 
tember, a  day  after  they  were  themselves  re- 
leased from  detention" 

In  other  cases.  Kuwaitis  and  other  nation- 
als suffering  from  natural  but  chronic  com- 
plaints reportedly  died  after  doctors  were 
forced  to  give  priority  to  Iraqi  patients.  A 
doctor  working  for  the  Red  Crescent  told 
Amnesty  International: 

-In  the  early  part  of  the  Invasion,  the 
Iraqis  prevented  ambulances  from  taking 
wounded  Kuwaitis  to  the  hospitals  Eye- 
witnesses in  hospitals  reported  that  in  some 
cases  Iraqi  soldiers  ordered  doctors  to  give 
priority  treatment  to  fellow  Iraqis  al  the  ex- 
pense of  Kuwaiti  and  other  patients  I  know 
of  two  Kuwaiti  men  who  died  as  a  result  of 
medical  neglect  in  these  circumstances.  .  .  . 
[names  withheld  by  Amnesty  International). 
Both  were  under  intensive  care  at  al-Amiri 
Hospital.  One  of  them  suffered  from  a  heart 
condition." 


Several  cases  of  this  kind  were  reported  to 
Amnesty  International,  the  information  in 
large  part  being  provided  by  doctors  working 
at  the  hospitals  where  the  deaths  occurred 
Among  the  victims  were  three  patients 
(names  withheld  by  Amnesty  International] 
who  died  after  life-support  machines  had  re- 
portedly been  disconnected  and  looted.  Two 
of  them  suffered  renal  failure:  a  Jordanian 
woman  and  a  Kuwaiti  businessman  at  Hamad 
al-'Issa  Centre  for  Kidney  Transplants  [part 
of  al-Sabah  Hospital).  The  third  case  was 
that  of  a  Kuwaiti  woman  under  intensive 
care  at  the  Cardiac  Unit  of  al-Sabah  Hospital 
and  who  died  of  cardiac  arrest. 

In  addition,  over  300  premature  babies  were 
reported  to  have  died  after  Iraqi  soldiers  re- 
moved them  from  incubators,  which  were 
then  looted.  Such  deaths  were  reported  at  al- 
Razi  and  al-'Addan  hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
Maternity  Hospital.  According  to  a  Red  Cres- 
cent doctor: 

-Premature  babies  at  the  Maternity  Hos- 
pital died  after  Iraqi  soldiers  took  them  out 
of  the  incubators.  This  happened  in  August, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  invasion  A  total  of 
312  babies  died  in  this  way.  I  personally  took 
part  in  the  burial  of  72  of  them  In  al-Rigga 
cemetery" 

Another  doctor  working  at  al-'Addan  Hos- 
pital, whose  brother  was  a  volunteer  grave- 
digger,  reported  that  36  premature  babies 
were  buried  in  one  day  alone  in  August.  An 
eyewitness  account  of  such  deaths  at  al- 
'Addan  Hospital  was  provided  by  a  15-year- 
old  Kuwaiti  girl,  who  testified  before  the 
United  States  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus  on  10  October: 

--The  second  week  after  the  invasion.  I  vol- 
unteered at  the  al-  Addan  Hospital  I  was 
the  youngest  volunteer.  While  I  was  there.  I 
saw  the  Iraqi  soldiers  come  into  the  hospital 
with  guns,  and  go  into  the  room  where  15  ba- 
bies were  in  incubators  They  took  the  ba- 
bies out  of  the  incubators,  took  the  incuba- 
tors and  left  the  babies  on  the  cold  floor  to 
die.  It  was  horrifying." 

A  Kuwaiti  doctor  working  at  al-Razl  Hos- 
pital (quoted  earlier  on  in  this  section)  told 
of  other  cases  he  knew  of' 

-There  is  a  woman  I  know  who  for  a  long 
time  did  not  bear  children.  This  year  she 
gave  birth  to  quadruplets — three  boys  and  a 
girl.  The  babies  were  put  in  incubators  be- 
cause they  were  born  in  the  seventh  month 
Two  hours  after  the  birth,  the  woman  was 
told  to  leave  the  hospital.  The  next  day  she 
received  a  telephone  call  from  the  hospital, 
telling  her  to  come  and  take  her  babies.  She 
said  she  could  not  take  care  of  them  as  they 
needed  special  care  and  nutrition.  So  they 
said  to  her  -As  you  wish'.  The  woman  rushed 
to  the  hospital  and  found  her  babies  out  of 
the  incubators.  She  took  them  home,  and  the 
following  day  they  died." 

APPENDIX  a:  testimonies  OF  EIGHT  TORTURE 
VICTIMS 

Testimony  Al 
A  former  interrogator  in  his  early  30s.  ar- 
rested on  22  September  after  being  found  m 
possession  of  a  leaflet  giving  infonnation  on 
chemical  weapons.  He  was  detained  for  one 
week,  principally  at  al-Farwanivya  police 
station  in  Kuwait  City  and  subjected  to  beat- 
ings, kicking,  burning  of  the  skin  and  sexual 
torture. 

-I  was  arrested  on  22  September,  just  as 
my  family  and  1  had  set  off  for  Saudi  Arabia 
We  live  in  Kifan  We  were  driving  through  al- 
'Umairiyya  when  were  stopped  at  a  check- 
point The  Iraqis  searched  the  car.  and  found 
a  leaflet  giving  Information  about  chemical 
weapons.  They  took  me  to  al-'Umainyya 
Primswy  School,  where  1  was  blindfolded  and 


left  for  one  day  Next  day  I  was  taken  to  al- 
Farwaniyya  police  station,  where  I  used  to 
work  as  an  interrogator  before  the  invasion 
It  was  about  11:30  am.  1  was  blindfolded  and 
handcuffed.  Almost  immediately  they  began 
hitting  me.  and  1  was  subjected  to  beatings 
on  the  soles  of  my  feet  ijalaqa  i.  They  burned 
my  skin  with  a  hot  metal  rod  The  interroga- 
tor kept  asking  me  about  the  ieafiet  found  in 
my  car.  and  I  denied  knowing  anything 
about  it. 

The  following  day  I  was  beaten  once  again. 
This  time  they  used  a  cane,  an  electric  cable 
and  another  wooden  implement  with  which 
they  hit  me  on  my  rib  cage  until  one  of  my 
ribs  was  fractured  The  soldiers  also  kicked 
me  on  the  pelvis  with  their  army  boots  By 
that  time  m.y  body  was  blue  with  bruises, 
and  my  nose  was  bleeding  Then  they  tied  a 
string  around  my  penis  and  asked  me  to 
"confess"  as  they  pulled  the  string  tighter. 
They  threatened  me  with  execution,  and 
with  the  rape  of  my  sister.  Then  one  of  the 
officers  said.  "Bring  the  bottle"  Tney  spread 
my  legs  and  began  inserting  the  top  of  the 
bottle  into  my  anus. 

In  the  evening  they  locked  me  up  in  a 
filthy  cell  on  my  own.  The  dishdasha  I  was 
wearing  was  covered  with  blood.  There  was 
also  blood  in  my  urine  I  was  left  in  the  cell 
for  three  days,  and  then  they  took  me  to  ai- 
Jahra'  police  station.  I  was  beaten  there 
once  again,  and  this  lasted  for  about  one 
hour  and  a  half.  An  officer  there  threatened 
me  with  the  electric  chair  ial-Kurs\  al-Rajjaj). 
After  the  torture  came  to  an  end.  they  forced 
me  to  insult  the  [Kuwaiti]  government  and 
to  declare  allegiance  to  Saddam.  They  told 
me  I  must  cooperate  with  them.,  and  I  had  to 
sign  a  statement  to  that  effect  before  I  was 
finally  released  ' - 

Testimony  A2 

.A  17-year-old  student  was  arrested  in  early 
September  after  being  found  in  possession  of 
a  gun  and  ieafiets  containing  mfoimatlon  on 
weaponry  He  was  detained  for  36  days  in  sev- 
eral detention  centres  in  Kuwait  City  and 
later  in  Basra  and  subjected  to  beatings, 
mock  execution,  faiaga  electric  shocks  and 
threatened  with  sexual  torture 

[He  was  arrested  by  Iraqi  special  forces  at 
a  checkpoint  at  Khaitan  Bridge,  near 
Khaitan  Sports  Club,  at  3  pm  in  the  after- 
noon He  was  found  in  possession  of  a  gun 
and  150  copies  of  a  leaflet  containing  instruc- 
tions on  the  use  of  rockets  and  explosives. 
The  leaflet  contained  the  official  stamp  of 
the  Kuwait!  National  Guard], 

"TTiey  took  hold  of  me  quickly  and  began 
hitting  me.  TTiey  locked  me  up  in  the  boot  of 
m.y  car  for  about  half  an  hour,  then  they 
took  me  out  and  tied  me  up  with  a  rope  with 
my  hands  behind  my  back".  [Several]  other 
m.ilitary  personnel  then  arrived]  --They  put 
me  back  in  the  boot  of  my  car  and  placed  a 
tyre  over  my  chest  and  took  me  to  Khaitan 
police  station.  There,  they  took  me  out  of 
the  car  and  led  me  to  an  office  where  there 
were  seven  lieutenants  On  the  way  to  the  of- 
fice they  kicked  me  and  hit  me  with  their 
hands.  They  threatened  me  with  death  and 
torture  if  I  did  not  tell  them  where  1  had  got- 
ten the  gun  and  leaflets  and  who  my  friends 
were  In  the  pockets  of  my  trousers  they 
found  emblems  used  by  the  Iraqi  Special 
Forces  and  the  emblem  used  by  the  Iraqis  on 
their  hats  T^ey  asked  me  about  who  the 
members  of  the  resistance  were,  and  whom  I 
had  killed  and  where,  I  insisted  on  saying 
one  thing,  that  I  had  got  the  emblems  from 
some  soliders  as  a  souvenir  and  that  I  came 
across  the  gun  and  leaflets  by  chance.  1  said 
I  was  passing  by  close  to  the  National 
Guards  building  in  al-Khaldiyya  were  I  saw 
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the  grun  and  leaHeta  They  did  not  believe 
me  They  hail  bound  my  eyes  so  that  I  could 
not  see  anything  The  soldiers  kicked  me  as 
they  passed  by  me 

Aft^r  thai  they  removed  the  blindfold  The 
ofncer  had  with  him  four  soldiers  carrylnR 
their  weapons,  which  were  Kalashnikov  ma- 
chine (funs  The  officer  told  me.  'Pray  for 
your  soul  because  you  are  KOlng  to  be  exe- 
cuted", and  he  gave  orders  to  the  four  sol- 
diers to  load  the  guns  and  fire  They  loaded, 
but  when  they  pulled  the  trigger  It  turned 
out  that  the  ammunition  was  blank  The  of- 
ficer told  me  to  smile  and  that  it  was  my 
luck  that  the  ammunition  was  defective  He 
was  laughing  They  took  me  to  a  room  where 
there  were  about  fifteen  Iraqi  soldiers  (The 
officer)  said  to  them.  "He  is  the  one  who  car- 
ried out  yesterdays  operation  and  killed  our 
comrades"  So  they  started  beating  me  up. 
they  kicked  me.  punched  me  and  slapped  my 
face  and  beat  me  with  canes  This  lasted 
from  five  o'clock  until  nine  o'clock  In  the 
evening.  I  saw  the  clock  pointing  to  nine  In 
Abu  Khaled's  office  He  is  In  charge  of  the 
police  station  and  his  rank  is  that  of  major 
He  asked  me  How  are  you""  Answer  me  re- 
garding the  gun  and  the  leaflets  '  1  gave  him 
the  same  answer,  so  he  ordered  them  to  take 
off  all  my  clothes  except  for  my  shorts.  Then 
he  started  hitting  me  with  a  black  rubber 
stick,  and  every  time  I  stepped  away  from 
him  the  other  officers  hit  me  with  an  elec- 
tric baton 

After  that  they  blindfolded  me  and  hit  me 
In  the  same  way  Then  they  subjected  me  to 
falaga  on  my  feet  until  they  turned  blue. 
I  was  subjected  to  electric  shocks  for  a  brief 
period  and  I  felt  my  body  tremble  and  fell  to 
the  floor.  1  was  able  to  see  a  little  through 
my  blindfold  which  was  white  and  was  raised 
a  little  over  my  eyes  [The  officer]  placed  a 
wire  on  my  nipple  and  stuck  it  on  Then  he 
took  hold  of  the  other  end  and  applied  elec- 
tricity four  times  I  lost  consciousness,  and 
when  I  came  round  1  was  being  whipped.  (The 
officer]  then  applied  electricity  to  my  toes 
while  repeating  "Confess  and  tell  us  what 
you  know'  (Then  one  of  them]  came  In 

and  put  a  lx)ttle  of  whisky  on  the  table  They 
brought  a  bucket  with  a  sponge  In  It  .  .  He 
gave  orders  to  remove  my  shorts  and  to 
place  the  bottle  in  my  anus  So  I  said  I  would 
confess  and  I  repeated  what  I  had  said 

before  He  asked  me  about  the  leaflets,  and  1 
said  that  1  had  seen  the  leaflets  in  my  car 
but  I  did  not  know  who  was  distributing 
them" 

(He  was  then  asked  about  named  Individ- 
uals and  families,  where  they  lived  or  where 
they  could  be  found  He  said  he  did  not 
know  He  was  also  asked  about  the  locations 
of  resistance  activity  He  gave  the  names  of 
two  districts  where  he  knew  there  was  no 
such  activity] 

'They  told  me  that  If  I  brought  them  an 
Indian  or  Filipino  woman  they  would  release 
me.  They  laughed  among  themselves  and  two 
of  them  carried  me  (for  I  was  unable  to  stand 
up)  back  t<:i  the  cell  and  gave  me  back  my 
clothes  which  1  put  on  After  three  days 

they  transferred  me  to  a  house  [a  private 
house  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  al-Sabah 
family!  There  were  Indians  and  Kuwaitis 

with  rne  There  was  one  guard  standing  over 
us  There  were  two  women  there,  one  was  el- 
derly and  the  other  about  25  years  old.  At 
noon  they  uxik  me  to  another  place  which  I 
believe  was  the  Iraqi  Embassy  in  Kuwait 
I  was  handcuffed  and  blindfolded  They  asked 
me  the  same  questions  while  beating  me 
with  a  stick  I  did  not  change  my  answers 
They  took  me  back  to  Khaltan  police  station 
and  put  me  in  the  officers'  room  with  them. 


They  were  laughing  and  making  Jokes.  In  the 
evening  they  transferred  me  to  al- 
Fswwaniyya  police  station  They  told  me 

it  would  only  be  for  two  days  and  then  I 
would  be  released  The  following  after  Inter- 
rogation and  beating  they  returned  me  to 
Khaltan  police  station  .  When  we  arrived 
at  Khaltan  they  told  me  that  I  was  U)  be  re- 
leased tomorrow  and  that  they  have  my  re- 
lease papers,  and  in  fact  I  saw  these  papers 
bearing  my  name  At  midnight  I  was  sum- 
moned by  Abu  Khaled,  the  head  of  the  police 
station,  who  said  to  me  that  the  statements 
I  had  made  were  not  acceptable.  He  tore  up 
the  release  papers     .  . 

They  took  me  back  to  al-Farwanlyya  and 
threw  me  back  in  the  same  room  where  I 
stayed  four  days  then  they  took  us  out 

of  the  room  and  brought  in  four  Iraqi 
sollders  whose  hair,  eyebrows  and  mous- 
taches had  been  shaved.  The  guards  were 
beating  them,  saying  that  they  were  traitors 
and  had  brought  shame  upon  their  families. 
We  were  put  in  another  room  for  fifteen 

days  and  then  they  transferred  four  of  us  to 
the  district  of  al-Jahra  '  they  beat  us  up 

for  the  whole  day  they  pierced  our  skin 

with  pins  and  forced  us  to  dance 

Then  I  was  told.  ••'You  will  be  dead  tomor- 
row Write  a  letter  to  your  family  What  sort 
of  execution  do  you  want,  electric,  by  shoot- 
ing or  by  hanging'"  "  A  soldier  said.  'We 
have  a  new  method  which  is  the  acid  bath,  or 
else  we  can  knife  them  until  they  die 

(Eventually]  I  was  transferred  with  twenty 
others  to  Basra  They  led  us  into  a  building 
and  made  us  stAnd  In  the  corridors  they 

subjected  us  to  the  worst  forms  of  torture 
there  were  four  women  there  1  heard 

their  screams  and  cries  Aft^r  the  interroga- 
tion and  beating  I  was  told  that  my  name 
was  not  (registered  with  them]  So  I  stayed 
one  day  in  Basra  and  then  they  transferred 
me  back  to  the  Municipality  Building  In  al- 
Jahra'  |ln  Kuwait]  .  and  then  they  trans- 
ferred me  with  30  others  to  the  Juveniles 
Prison  (in  the  al-Flrdos  district  of  Kuwait) 
In  the  Juveniles  Prison  there  were  160 
detainees,  among  them  (names  withheld 

by  Amnesty  International)  The  charge 
against  many  of  them  was  the  distribution  of 
food  (meat  and  chicken)  to  the  people  (After 
spending  a  further  three  days  in  the  munici- 
pality building  in  al-Jahra' 1  they  transferred 
us  to  Muhafazat  al'Asima  where  we  were  ex 
amined  1  hid  the  traces  of  torture  on  my 
body  in  order  to  avoid  being  executed,  be- 
cause anybody  who  has  clear  traces  of  tor- 
ture on  his  body  or  is  suffering  from  perma- 
nent damage  is  executed  After  the  examina- 
tion was  over  we  had  to  give  an  undertaking 
to  cooperate  with  the  Iraqi  authorities  Then 
I  was  released   ' 

Testimony  A3 

.\  32-year-old  office  clerk  arrested  on  3  Au- 
gust as  he  returned  home  after  buying  food- 
stuffs from  the  local  cooperative  society  He 
was  detained  for  five  days  at  al-Sulalhlyya 
police  station  In  Kuwait  City  and  subjected 
to  beatings  and  electric  shocks,  and  was  shot 
in  the  leg  at  point  blank  range 

"On  3  August,  the  second  day  of  the  inva- 
sion. I  was  supposed  to  take  one  of  my  chil- 
dren to  the  hospital  in  al-Farwanlyya  for  a 
check-up  When  I  arrived  there  I  was  pre- 
vented from  entering  I  tried  to  go  to  a  phar- 
macy, but  the  roads  were  closed.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  the  cooperative  society 
In  our  district  to  get  some  foodstuffs.  On  the 
way  back  to  my  home  I  was  stopped  by  Iraqi 
soldiers.  They  took  the  milk  and  other  food 
I  had  bought,  blindfolded  me  and  look  me  to 
al-Sulalbiyya  police  station 


When  I  entered  the  police  station.  1  was 
taken  into  a  room  where  about  70  Kuwaitis 
were  held  There  were  young  b<.iys  among 
them,  below  the  age  of  18.  1  recognized  a 
friend  of  mine  among  them,  and  I  understood 
that  he  had  been  arreswd  in  circumstances 
similar  to  mine  E^ch  dealnee  was  interro- 
gated individually.  I  was  told  to  wait  my 
turn. 

There  were  three  officers  in  the  interroga- 
tion room  when  I  went  in  One  asked  the 
questions,  another  took  notes  and  the  third 
stood  by  the  door,  holding  a  gun  I  was  asked 
for  my  nationality  card  Then  the  officer 
asked  me.  "Are  you  happy  with  the  situation 
(le.  the  situation  in  Kuwait]  in  which  you 
find  yourselves?"  I  replied  "'^'es.  we  are 
fine".  The  officer  then  said.  "We  are  here  to 
help  you  in  the  uprising"  When  I  replied 
that  there  had  been  no  uprising,  the  officer 
standing  by  the  door  hit  me  on  the  head  with 
his  rifle.  1  was  immediately  taken  to  another 
room  where  I  was  subjected  to  torture  for 
about  one  hour  They  applied  electricity  to 
my  fingers  and  genitals,  and  I  was  beaten 
with  sticks.  My  friend  whom  1  had  seen  ear- 
lier was  brought  Into  the  room  One  of  the 
officers  said  "Execute  them",  but  another  of- 
ficer replied.  'No.  only  one  of  them".  So 
they  shot  my  friend  there  and  then,  in  front 
of  me  They  shot  me  in  my  left  leg  I  re- 
ceived no  treatment  for  the  wound  until  my 
release  nve  days  later 

I  was  returned  to  a  cell  measuring  2x3 
metres.  Several  Kuwaiti  detainees  were 
there,  all  of  whom  bore  marks  of  torture. 
They  gave  us  dry  bread  to  eat.  Five  days 
later  I  was  summoned  again  I  was  told  that 
If  I  tried  to  leave  Kuwait  I  would  be  exe- 
cuted I  was  asked  to  put  my  fingerprint  on 
a  piece  of  paper  containing  a  prepared  state- 
ment and  then  I  was  released  When  I  re 
turned  to  my  house  I  found  that  the  Iraqis 
had  stolen  most  of  its  contents.  Apparently, 
in  my  absence,  they  had  gone  to  the  house 
and  told  my  wife  that  I  had  decided  to  give 
away  our  possessions  When  my  wife  ob- 
jected, one  of  the  Iraqis  hit  her  They  t<x>k 
our  furniture  and  even  my  wife's  wedding 
ring  Eight  days  after  my  release,  my  family 
and  1  left  for  Saudi  Arabia 

Testimony  A4 

A  22-year-old  student  arrested  on  24  August 
following  house-to  house  searches  in  the  al- 
Rawda  district  of  Kuwait  City  He  was  de- 
tained for  eight  days  in  al-Rawda  and  al- 
Farwaniyya  police  stations,  and  subjected  to 
beatings,  kicking,  falaga;  cigarettes  were  ex- 
tinguished on  his  body  and  his  leg  was 
slashed  with  a  knife. 

"I  was  arrested  on  24  August  Iraqi  soldiers 
were  searching  all  houses  in  the  area  where 
1  live  lal-Rawda)  and  arresting  a  number  of 
men.  It  was  a  Friday  and  I  was  at  home. 
They  knocked  on  the  door  and  when  I  opened 
it  they  arrested  me  1  was  put  in  the  back  of 
a  lorry  together  with  others  who  had  been 
rounded  up.  We  were  not  allowed  to  talk  to 
each  other  We  were  taken  to  al-Rawda  po- 
lice station  I  was  put  in  a  cell  measuring  3 
X  5  metres  together  with  eight  other  detain- 
ees We  were  all  blindfolded  and  our  hands 
and  feet  tied.  For  a  while  I  also  had  a  rope 
put  around  my  neck,  and  which  was  tied  to 
the  celling  We  remained  in  the  cell  for  two 
days,  during  which  we  were  beaten  by 
guards  Groups  of  four  or  five  guards  would 
enter  the  cell  and  start  hitting  us  with  their 
hands,  and  sometimes  they  kicked  us  with 
their  heavy  army  boots  They  threatened  us 
with  electrical  torture  I  knew  one  of  the  de- 
tainees in  my  cell.  His  name  is  (name 
withheld  by  Amnesty  International],  a  Ku- 
waiti aged  about  24    His  father  was  a  lieuten- 


ant in  the  National  Guard.  He  was  beaten 
very  badly  and  suffered  broken  legs  as  a  re- 
sult. They  only  gave  us  bread  to  eat 

On  Sunday  morning  1  was  taken  U)  another 
room  Two  Iraqis,  both  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, interrogated  me  One  of  them  asked  the 
questions  and  the  other  tortured  me  I  was 
asked  to  name  people  who  were  active  in  the 
resistance  When  I  said  I  did  not  know  any- 
one m  the  resistance,  they  threatened  that 
they  would  arrest  my  two  younger  brothers 
(aged  14  and  15i  One  of  them  began  beating 
the  soles  of  my  feet  with  a  cane,  and  then  he 
forced  me  U)  walk  around  the  room.  He  also 
extinguished  <  igareltes  on  my  upper  left  arm 
and  on  the  left  side  of  my  chest,  traces  of 
which  are  still  apparent.  He  also  cut  my  left 
thigh  with  a  knife 

After  that  I  did  not  return  to  the  cell.  I 
was  put  in  a  car  (a  Toyota  Saloon)  and  driv- 
en to  ai-Farwaniyya  police  station.  I  was  put 
in  a  room  which  contained  torture  equip- 
ment. It  was  mainly  electrical  equipment, 
wires  and  electrodes  like  those  used  to  re- 
charge car  batteries  but  smaller  in  size.  1 
was  told  to  sit  down,  and  1  was  left  alone  for 
about  one  hour.  I  did  not  know  what  was 
happening,  but  I  could  hear  screams  from 
nearby  rooms  There  was  a  lot  of  blood  on 
the  floor,  particularly  m  the  corners  of  the 
room  After  one  hour  1  was  taken  to  the  air- 
port. A  Palestinian  in  the  Iraqi  army,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  came  with  us  When 
we  arrived  at  the  airport  an  Iraqi  officer 
took  me  to  a  toilet  and  said  to  me.  "This  is 
where  Kuwaitis  belong  "  1  was  made  to  stay 
in  the  toilet  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Everything  was  broken  While  waiting  I  no- 
ticed some  discarded  uniforms  previously 
worn  by  Kuwaiti  Airways  stewardesses  I 
could  hear  the  sounds  of  people  screaming 
even  here  at  the  airport. 

I  was  then  taken  to  an  office,  where  the 
Palestinian  lieutenant  and  the  Iraqi  officer 
were  seated  I  was  asked  again  about  whom 
I  knew  in  the  resistance  I  refused  to  give 
any  information  The  Iraqi  officer  then  put  a 
gun  to  my  head  and  said  while  laughing, 
"■you  are  about  to  die  "  They  then  brought  a 
video  tamera,  and  gave  me  a  piece  of  paper 
which  contained  statements  against  the  [Ku- 
waiti] government  For  example,  it  said  that 
the  government  was  corrupt  and  that  the 
Kuwaiti  people  had  been  oppressed  until 
their  liberation  by  Iraq.  They  told  me  to 
memorise  the  stat^-ment  in  preparation  for 
filming.  After  the  filming  was  over,  they 
asked  me  to  cooperate  with  them  as  an  in- 
former I  told  them  I  could  not  do  that  if 
they  used  the  film  because  the  resistance 
would  not  trust  me  They  agreed  not  to  use 
It  and  allowed  me  to  telephone  my  family 
My  mother  and  brother  came  t-o  the  airport 
to  collect  me  The  Iraqi  officer  and  the  Pal- 
estinian lieutenant  came  with  us.  and  we 
dropped  them  off  at  al-Salmlyya  police  sta- 
tion The  Palestinian  lieutenant  told  me  to 
return  to  al-Farwaniyya  police  station  that 
evening  and  bring  him  babies'  milk.  When  I 
went  there  with  the  milk.  I  was  detained  for 
another  two  days  I  was  kept  in  an  office,  not 
a  cell,  and  I  was  not  tortured  again 

After  my  release,  1  returned  home  The 
Iraqis  kept  contacting  me  to  make  sure  that 
I  had  not  fled,  and  to  threaten  me  that  if  I 
failed  to  cooperate  with  them  they  would  ar- 
rest my  family  They  said  they  would  also 
arrest  me  and  take  me  to  Fao.  I  managed  to 
leave  Kuwait  almost  three  weeks  after  my 
release  At  the  Kuwaiti-Saudi  Arabian  bor- 
der I  wM  told  to  turn  back,  as  no  males  were 
being  allowed  to  leave  I  gave  one  of  the  sol- 
diers 100  Iraqi  dinars  and  some  clgaretts  and 
he  let  me  through." 


Testimony  A5 
A  38-year-old  man  arrested  on  5  September 
after  another  detainee  allegedly  revealed 
that  he  was  active  in  the  armed  resistance 
He  was  detained  for  one  week  at  the  Kuwait 
General  Staff  headquarters  in  the  al- 
Shuwaikh  district  of  the  city  and  later  in 
Basra  He  was  subjected  to  beatings,  mock 
execution,  exposure  to  hot  and  cold  tempera- 
tures, electric  shocks  and  suspension  from  a 
rotating  fan 

""1  was  arrested  on  about  5  September  A 
treacherous  person  in  al-Jabiriyya  informed 
about  me.  I  was  in  the  armed  resistance.  On 
the  day  of  my  arrest  I  was  armed  and  travel- 
ling m  one  of  the  cars  used  by  the  resistance. 
I  was  alone.  I  was  slopped  at  a  checkpoint 
One  of  the  Iraqi  soldiers  asked  me:  "Are  you 
[he  mentioned  my  name]''"  I  realized 
that  they  knew  about  me  and  I  drove  away 
at  top  speed.  The  soldiers  began  shooting.  At 
the  next  checkpoint  there  were  about  30  sol- 
diers. I  did  not  stop  and  they  pursued  me. 
They  fired  in  the  direction  of  my  car.  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  one  of  the  tyres  was  punctured. 
The  soldiers  caught  up  with  me  and  dragged 
me  out  of  the  car  They  tied  my  hands  and 
feet  and  blindfolded  me  with  a  piece  of  green 
cloth. 

I  was  taken  to  the  Kuwait  General  Staff 
headquarters  m  al-Shuwaikh.  where  the 
blindfold  was  removed  I  was  brought  before 
an  Iraqi  captain  Without  asking  me  any 
questions  he  started  hitting  me  Karate-style, 
then  he  said.  ""Execute  him".  This  was  about 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  was  beaten  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  taken 
into  a  courtyard  where  I  was  a  firing  squad 
consisting  of  three  soldiers.  An  officer  read 
out  the  charges  against  me,  he  accused  m.e  of 
treason  against  my  country  and  of  having 
stolen  arms  and  ammunition  The  sollders 
then  pointed  their  rifles  at  me;  I  was  still 
without  a  blindfold.  One  shot  was  fired,  de- 
liberately missing  me.  The  officer  said. 
"Stop,  the  interrogation  is  not  over'". 

They  locked  me  up  in  a  room  for  about  one 
hour.  Then  I  was  taken  to  another  room 
which  had  four  air  conditioning  units,  I  was 
practically  naked,  wearing  nothing  except  a 
sirwal  [inner  clothing]  They  turned  on  the 
air  conditioning  and  left  me  there  for  several 
hours,  until  dawn.  Then  they  took  me  to  an- 
other room  which  was  very  hot 

After  that  I  was  interrogated.  They  asked 
m.e  questions  about  the  resistance,  they 
wanted  information  about  the  cells  within 
the  resistance,  the  names  of  activists,  etc. 
They  also  tried  to  force  me  to  make  state- 
ments against  the  iKuwaitii  ruling  family  1 
rem.ained  silent.  At  7;30  am  the  following 
morning.  I  was  blindfolded  and  pushed  into  a 
car  During  the  drive  1  was  occc&sionally 
beaten.  When  the  blindfold  was  later  re- 
moved. I  found  myself  in  Basra  in  Iraq.  I  was 
taken  to  a  detention  centre  where  both  men 
and  women  were  held  Almost  immediately  I 
was  subjected  to  lashing  with  a  whip.  Then 
two  officials  brought  me  some  food,  which 
consisted  of  bread  and  tea.  and  they  gave  me 
a  cigarette  One  of  them  spoke  to  me  in  a 
brusque  and  harsh  manner,  the  other  was  po- 
lite. The  official  who  spoke  harshly  told  me 
that  I  must  confess  to  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard,  to  being  in  the  resistance, 
etc  He  said  that  if  I  confessed,  I  would  be 
given  Iraqi  nationality  and  if  I  didn't  confess 
I  would  be  executed  within  half  an  hour. 
Then  he  left  the  room.  The  polite  officer 
then  advised  me  not  to  confess  1  replied  that 
1  had  nothing  to  confess  to  While  this  was 
going  on  I  could  hear  the  sounds  of  women 
screaming  under  torture 


After  a  while  three  men  entered  the  room 
One  of  them  carried  a  bucket  of  very  hot 
water  First  they  beat  me  up  by  using  Karate 
blows  until  1  lost  consciousness  Then  all 
three  men  lifted  me  up  in  the  air  and 
dropped  me  on  the  ground  My  head  hit  the 
ground  and  my  jaw  broke  as  a  result  By  that 
time  I  wsus  bleeding  profusely  and  vomiting 
blood  At  this  point  they  immersed  my  head 
in  the  hot  water  about  six  or  seven  times,  all 
the  while  ordering  me  to  confess  I  repeated 
that  I  would  not  confess.  Then  they  left  me 
unconscious  After  several  hours  another 
group  of  men  entered  the  room  One  of  them 
attacked  me  with  a  sharp  implement,  cut- 
ting my  face  and  arms.  Then  they  beat  me 
with  hosepipes  and  electric  cables  After  that 
they  gave  me  two  pills  to  swallow,  which 
they  called  "confession  tablets'  These  pills 
were  supposed  to  calm  me  down,  but  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  me 

Then  they  put  me  m  cell  on  my  own  The 
room  measured  about  2x3  metres  and  had  a 
small  window.  The  following  day  they  tor- 
tured me  with  electricity  First  they  poured 
water  on  my  body  and  then  applied  the  elec- 
tricity Then  they  placed  electrodes  on  my 
toes  and  genitals  I  was  taken  for  interroga- 
tion once  again  Finally  one  of  them,  said 
that  there  was  no  use  in  interrogating  me 
further  and  that  I  was  to  be  prepared  for  exe- 
cution. However,  they  took  me  to  another 
room  which  had  a  fan  in  the  ceiling  1  was 
turned  upeide  down  and  my  ankles  were  tied 
to  the  fan.  which  was  then  switched  on  I 
spun  around  two  or  three  times  and  then  I 
was  taken  down.  I  was  taken  back  to  the  ceil 
and  left  alone  for  two  days 

After  that  I  was  put  in  a  car  and  driven 
back  to  Kuwait  I  was  taken  to  the 
Mudiriyyat  al-Amn  (General  Intelligence  Di- 
rectorate/.  close  to  Nayef  Palace,  which  is 
now  a  detention  centre.  I  was  made  to  sign 
various  papers  and  was  then  released  After 
my  release  I  was  warned  by  various  people 
that  I  was  under  surveillance  and  that  I 
would  be  rearrested  and  executed  So  I  fled 
Kuwait  and  went  to  Saudi  Arabia  ' 
Testimony  A6 
A  man  in  his  30s  arrested  twice,  in  the 
third  week  of  August  and  later  on  20  Septem- 
ber and  accused  of  being  a  member  of  the  Ku- 
waiti armed  forces  and  of  having  partici- 
pated in  opposition  activities  He  was  held 
for  four  days  in  a  school  and  at  ai-Jahra'  po- 
lice station  in  Kuwait  City,  and  subjected  to 
beatings,  kicking,  electric  shocks  and  the 
placing  of  heavy  weights  on  his  body 

"I  was  first  arrested  during  the  third  week 
of  August,  in  a  residential  area.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  about  12  o'clock  I  was 
alone  in  my  car.  and  I  was  stopped  by  sol- 
diers They  ordered  me  out  of  the  car  and  ac- 
cused me  of  being  in  the  resistance  They 
took  me  to  a  school  which  had  been  turned 
into  a  military  barracks.  I  was  taken  into  a 
large  hall,  where  I  saw  about  100  Kuwaiti  de- 
tainees All  were  men  and  were  hardly  wear- 
ing any  clothes  They  were  surrounded  by 
guards 

The  following  day  I  was  taken  to  the  police 
station,  where  1  was  tortured  Three  officers 
interrogated  me  They  asked  for  my  personal 
details  I  was  kicked  and  beaten  with  a  nfle 
butt.  They  accused  me  of  being  in  the  army 
and  in  the  resistance  The  interrogatlOE  ses- 
sion lasted  for  several  hours  Then  they  took 
me  to  another  room,  where  they  applied  elec- 
tricity to  my  hands,  feet  and  genitals  I 
fainted  as  a  result  of  the  electric  shocks  I 
was  then  interrogated  once  again  They 
asked  me  the  same  questions  One  of  them 
punched  me  in  the  mouth  with  his  elbow, 
and  one  of  my  teeth  broke  as  a  result 
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They  took  me  to  a  larse  cell,  where  I  was 
held  on  my  own  The  tieatinsr  continued 
Intermittently  throuifhout  the  day  and 
nlKht.  I  was  b<"aten  particularly  on  my  back 
The  soldiers  stepped  on  me  with  their  heavy 
army  boots  and  they  placed  heavy  weights 
oa  my  body  The  following  morning  one  of 
the  officers  came  to  fetch  me  He  gave  me  a 
cigarette  and  then  told  me  to  start  walking 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  shoot  me  since  he 
waa  carrying  a  machine  gun  He  told  me  to 
go  to  the  bathroom,  where  I  found  a  friend  of 
mine  He  had  paid  a  sum  of  money  In  ex- 
change for  my  release.  I  left  the  police  sta- 
tion with  him 

My  second  arrest  was  on  20  September.  I 
waa  held  for  six  hours  I  was  arrested  In  al- 
Jahra'.  again  as  I  waa  driving  a  car  They  In- 
terroflrat«d  me  again,  asking  the  same  ques- 
tions as  before  I  was  beaten  and  Insulted  I 
was  released  In  exchange  for  a  sum  of  money. 
Two  others  detained  with  me  were  released 
In  the  same  way." 

Testvnony  A7 

A  23  year-old  student  arrested  around  22 
September  after  returning  to  Kuwait  to  as- 
sist his  family  In  fleeing  the  country  He  was 
detained  In  several  detention  centres  In  Ku- 
wait City  and  later  In  Basra  He  was  sub- 
jected to  beatings,  whipping,  exposure  to 
cold  air  and  to  the  sun  for  prolonged  periods, 
and  electric  shocks 

"I  was  not  in  Kuwait  when  the  invasion  oc- 
curred, but  went  there  In  order  to  get  my 
family  out  I  wtis  arrested  In  mid-September, 
in  al-Salmeh  district  First  I  was  taken  to 
•All  al-Salem  (military)  base,  close  to  the 
border  with  Saudi  Arabia,  where  I  was  left 
on  my  own  for  about  three  hours  No  one 
talked  to  me  Then  I  waa  taken  to  al-Llwa' 
al-Sades  [military  base  on  the  al-Jahra' 
roadl  I  waa  put  In  a  room  where  the  alr-con- 
dltloning  was  swiuhed  on.  TTiey  left  me 
there  overnight  without  a  blanket,  and  I  was 
shivering  from  the  cold  1  was  not  given  any 
food.  The  following  day  I  was  Interrogated 
They  asked  me  to  tell  them  where  the  Amer- 
ican forces  were  stationed,  where  the  resist- 
ance In  Kuwait  was  based,  etc.  I  was  being 
Interrogated  on  my  own.  but  after  it  was 
over  they  took  me  with  two  other  detainees 
to  the  Iraqi  Embassy  In  Kuwait  City.  We 
were  taken  in  an  open  car.  accompanied  by 
two  soldiers.  At  the  embassy  we  were  left  for 
three  hours  In  the  sun.  without  food  or 
water.  Then  an  officer  arrived  and  took  us 
back  to  al-Llwa'  alSadea  From  there  we 
were  taken  to  Basra  In  a  lorry  loaded  with 
goods  stolen  from  Kuwait  These  were  main- 
ly refrigerators  and  office  equipment 

In  Basra  we  were  taken  to  the  offices  of 
the  Iraqi  Istlkhbaral  (Intelligence]  As  soon 
as  we  entered  we  were  blindfolded  The  Iraqis 
started  whipping  and  beating  the  three  of  us 
They  took  us  down  some  stairs  Into  a  base- 
ment Although  I  was  blindfolded.  I  managed 
by  looking  downwards  Xaj  see  scores  of  de- 
tainees who  were  also  blindfolded  and  hand- 
cuffed The  three  of  us  who  arrived  Uigether 
were  put  in  a  rell  measuring  3x1  metres,  to- 
gether with  atoul  26  other  detainees.  These 
detainees,  from  what  I  could  gather,  were  all 
Iraqi  civilians  One  of  them,  aged  18,  had 
been  tortured  with  electricity  Another  one 
had  had  his  skin  pierced  with  pins  We  could 
hear  cries  and  screams  all  the  time.  The 
whole  basement  was  stifling — there  was  no 
ventilation  whatsoever  We  were  constantly 
beaten  The  food  we  were  given  waa  foul,  and 
the  water  waa  warm  and  salty  We  were  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  toilet  once  a  day  only 

I  remained  In  that  cell  for  about  one  week 
Then  I  was  summoned  for  Interrogation  I 
was   taken   upstairs,   blindfolded  and   hand- 


cuffed. One  person  Interrogated  me.  and  an- 
other person  whipped  me  The  questions  were 
mainly  related  t<:>  the  specific  locations  of 
American  forces  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
centres  of  resistance  In  Kuwait  The  int.erro- 
gatlon  lasted  about  five  minutes  Then  I  was 
taken  to  another  room,  still  blindfolded  and 
handcuffed  I  was  subjected  to  electric 
shocks  on  my  right  ear  and  chest 

After  that  1  was  transferred  by  bus  to  an 
ordinary  prison.  The  drive  took  about  15 
minutes  I  was  told  1  had  to  pay  the  bus  fare, 
which  I  did  with  the  little  money  1  had  on 
me.  I  was  held  in  a  large  hall,  where  there 
were  hundreds  of  detainees  I  remained  In 
the  prison  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then 
32  of  the  detainees  were  summoned  for  trial 
1  was  one  of  them  We  were  taken  to  another 
building  which  had  a  sign  on  the  outside  say- 
ing 'Basra  Court'.  We  sat  In  a  waiting  room, 
and  then  each  of  us  was  brought  before  a 
Judge  Individually.  1  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  really  a  Judge,  but  the  sign  on  the  door 
of  his  office  said  'The  Judge'  He  wore  civil- 
ian clothes.  There  was  also  an  officer  in  the 
room,  taking  notes.  I  waa  before  the  judge 
for  three  minutes  altogether  He  asked  me 
for  my  name  and  why  I  had  returned  to  Ku- 
wait. The  charge  against  me  was  entering 
the  country  Illegally  (when  I  was  first  ar- 
rested I  was  accused  of  espionage)  Then  the 
judge  asked  me  to  sign  a  statement,  the  con- 
tents of  which  I  was  given  no  opportunity  to 
read.  He  warned  me  that  if  I  was  caught 
again  I  would  be  executed.  I  was  taken  back 
to  the  waiting  room  while  the  other  detain- 
ees went  through  the  same  process.  When  It 
was  over,  we  were  taken  back  to  the  prison, 
where  they  gave  us  back  our  Identity  docu- 
ments and  released  us.  A  few  of  us  took  a 
taxi  as  far  as  Safwan,  and  from  there  entered 
Kuwait." 

Teitimony  AS 

A  31-yearold  man  arrested  on  14  Septem 
ber  at  his  home  during  a  diwanlyya.  He  was 
detained  for  three  weeks  at  al-Farwanlyya 
and  al-Jahra'  police  stations  as  well  as  a  pri- 
vate home  in  Kuwait  City,  and  later  In 
Basra.  He  was  subjected  to  beatings,  electric 
shocks,  mock  execution,  was  forced  tcr  watch 
his  relatives  being  tortured  and  was  himself 
tortured  In  front  of  them. 

"At  230  am  45  soldiers  broke  Into  my 
house  As  well  as  my  own  family,  my  father 
and  brothers  and  my  in-laws  were  there  We 
were  twelve  In  all:  eight  Kuwaitis,  three  In- 
dians and  one  Yemeni  (names  withheld  by 
Amnesty  international]  The  soldiers  sepa- 
rated the  men  from  the  women  and  made  the 
men  He  on  the  floor  face  down  with  their 
hands  above  their  head.  The  house  was 
searched  and  a  picture  of  the  Amir  was 
found,  as  well  as  the  Kuwaiti  flag  We  were 
told  this  was  a  capital  offence.  They  took 
the  men  In  a  bus  and  confiscated  the  cars 
They  also  took  our  jewelery.  watches  and 
money. 

They  took  us  to  al-Farwanlyya  police  sta- 
tion and  put  us  into  two  cells  At  9  pm  the 
next  evening  the  Interrogation  began  We 
were  blindfolded  and  handcuffed  behind  the 
back  before  Interrogation  We  were  accused 
of  being  In  the  resistance.  There  was  usually 
one  Interrogator  and  two  guards  present.  The 
Interrogator  said  he  was  not  convinced  by 
our  answer  which  was  denial  of  involvement 
After  15  minutes,  the  beatings  began  They 
tied  a  wire  to  my  two  middle  fingers  and  an 
electric  current  switched  on  for  4  to  5  sec- 
onds. The  same  questions  were  again  re- 
peated My  father  was  then  called  in  I  was 
forced  to  watch  him  being  kicked  and  t)eaten 
by  a  lieutenant  called  Hani  Then  they  called 
in  my  son.  I  was  beaten  In  front  of  him  in 


order  to  get  him   to  confess.  This  went  on 
from  9  o'clock  until  1  30  in  the  morning 

I  was  returned  to  my  cell  I  was  unable  to 
He  on  my  back  for  two  days  Interrogation 
continued  twice  daily  at  11  am  and  2  30  am 
They  used  a  nylon  hose  to  beat  us  because  it 
does  not  leave  any  permanent  marks  I  was 
prodded  with  an  aluminum  stick  which  had 
an  electrified  end  On  the  third  day  they 
threatened  to  bring  in  my  wife  and  beat  her 
in  front  of  me.  My  brother-in-law  was  sub- 
jected to  falaqa 

In  all  there  were  about  fifty  people  in  the 
two  cells  at  al-Farwanlyya  We  had  very  lit- 
tle food,  and  we  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
toilet  only  twice  a  day  After  seven  days 
they  subjected  me  to  mock  execution  The 
Interrogator  put  a  gun  to  my  head  and  pulled 
the  trigger  He  then  put  It  Into  my  mouth 
and  pulled  the  trigger  again  I  was  then 
forced  to  sign  papers  based  on  my  interroga- 
tion. On  Monday  at  4  pm  we  were  taken  in 
three  cars  to  al-Jahra'  police  station.  We 
were  put  in  one  cell — eight  of  us  plus  four 
others  ithe  three  Indians  and  the  Yemeni 
had  been  released)  We  were  told  not  to 
speak  to  each  other. 

Interrogation  began  at  9  pm  There  were  no 
beatings,  just  questions  about  previous 
statements.  Next  day  I  was  called  in  at  11 
am,  blindfolded.  The  blindfolds  were  re- 
moved—I could  see  cane  sticks  and  electric 
wires.  I  was  told  to  confess,  and  when  I  re- 
fused I  was  beaten  with  the  sticks  After  two 
days  the  rest  of  the  family  was  released 
Next  day  I  signed  various  papers  and  was 
taken  in  a  bus  with  seven  others  to  a  house 
in  al-Jahra'  district  It  was  about  6  pm  We 
were  taken  down  to  the  basement  This 
house  seemed  to  be  a  security  centre.  The 
guards  wore  civilian  clothes,  not  military 
There  were  about  15  prisoners — four  of  them 
Palestinians.  The  guards  beat  us  as  they 
passed  by  After  five  hours  they  moved  us 
Into  cells.  There  were  three  cells  on  the 
ground  floor  holding  85  prisoners — 35  In  one 
and  25  In  each  of  the  two  others. 

Food  was  rare.  We  were  allowed  to  go  to 
the  toilets  twice  dally.  Beatings  were  contin- 
uous Sick  people  were  seen  by  a  doctor  who 
came  every  two  or  three  days  to  give 
tranqulllsers.  We  were  Interrogated  twice 
dally  In  a  separate  room  The  guards  had 
electrified  sticks  and  used  them  to  wake  up 
the  prisoners  throughout  the  night,  accord- 
ing to  their  mood.  We  were  usually  interro- 
gated by  seven  people,  each  session  lasting 
about  half  an  hour,  followed  by  a  one  hour 
torture  session.  They  beat  us  with  hoses  and 
applied  electric  shocks  with  their  sticks 

At  the  end  of  the  week  I  was  taken  with 
eight  other  detainees  (names  withheld  by 
Amnesty  International]  in  a  bus  to  Basra. 
First  we  were  taken  to  Sxjn  al-Amn  al-Siyassi 
(State  Security  Prison)  There  were  many 
Iraqis  held  there,  mostly  members  of  al- 
Da'wa  al-hlamiyya  On  the  first  day  I  was 
held  in  solitary  confinement  They  tortured 
me  b.v  pulling  out  a  toenail  from  my  right 
foot,  extinguishing  cigarettes  on  my  hand, 
and  applying  electricity  to  my  body  using 
wires  as  well  as  an  electric  prod  The  next 
day  I  was  put  in  a  cell  with  14  other  detain- 
ees One  died  of  a  heart  attack,  he  was  given 
no  medical  help  I  was  interrogat^'il  once 
daily.  After  eight  days  I  was  forced  to  sign 
various  papers,  the  contents  of  which  I  had 
not  seen,  and  taken  back  to  ai-Jahra'  on  my 
own  I  stayed  there  for  six  hours,  and  then  I 
was  handed  over  to  my  father  I  had  lost  over 
20  kilos  in  weight." 

(His  wife  told  Amnesty  International  of 
how  soldiers  came  to  their  house  the  day 
after  his  arrest  and  beat  her  up  along  with 
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their  two  daughters.  In  order  to  force  them 
to  confess  that  he  was  Involved  In  opposition 
activities.  They  put  a  gun  to  the  head  of  one 
of  her  daughters  and  threatened  to  shoot  her 
Then  they  slapped  her  and  threw  her  to  the 
ground] 

APPENDIX  B:  TESTIMONY  OF  A  SLTIVIVOR  OF  AN 
ATTEMPTED  EXECLTION 
Testimony  B 
A  19-year-old  student  arrested  on  U  Sep- 
tember after  falling  to  hand  over  weapons  to 
the   Iraqi   authorities     He   was   detained   for 
two  weeks  at  a  private  house  in  al-Jahra' 
and  subjected  to  torture.  He  survived  an  at- 
tempt l-o  execute  him  by  firing  squad  on  24 
September    (the     names    below    have    been 
changed  to  prevent  identification]: 

"I  was  arrested  on  11  September  The 
Iraqis  first  came  looking  for  me  at  my  home 
In  the  district  of  al-Rawda.  but  I  was  not 
there  I  was  at  a  diwaniyya  m  a  nearby 
house.  So  the  soldiers  came  there  and  ar- 
rested me  and  another  person  First  they 
took  me  to  al-Kadhima  Sports  Club,  where  I 
remained  for  about  two  hours  Then  they 
took  me  to  a  private  house  In  al-Jahra'. 
where  1  was  held  for  two  weeks  I  was  put  m 
a  room  with  other  detainees  We  were  32  al- 
together in  that  room,  but  I  estimate  that 
there  were  about  120  detainees  in  the  whole 
house  They  were  all  males  of  varying  ages 
There  were  young  boys  aged  14  or  15.  and 
men  as  old  as  80 

For  the  first  days  I  remained  in  that  room. 
I  was  handcuffed  and  blindfolded  the  whole 
time,  as  were  all  the  others  They  gave  us  no 
food.  There  was  even  nothing  to  lean  on  u> 
rest  my  body  I  was  not  interrogated  during 
those  three  days,  but  we  were  all  subjected 
to  constant  beatings  and  kicking  by  the 
guards  They  used  to  come  into  the  room  and 
threaten  us:  either  you  confess,  or  else  we 
have  22  officers  here  in  this  house  to  deal 
with  you  Then  after  three  days  I  was  called 
for  interrogation  The  Iraqis  had  found  weap- 
ons in  my  home,  which  I  had  had  before  the 
invasion  They  repeatedly  asked  me  why  I 
had  failed  to  hand  over  the  weapons  t«  them. 
During  the  interrogation  I  was  blindfolded 
and  beaten  repeatedly  Then  I  was  hand- 
cuffed and  suspended  by  the  hands  from  the 
celling  After  that  they  applied  electricity  U) 
various  parts  of  the  body,  including  my 
chest.  Apart  from  questioning  me  about  the 
weapons,  they  also  asked  if  I  knew  any  for- 
eigners and  where  they  were  hiding  Also,  if 
I  knew  of  the  whereabouts  of  any  diplomat.s. 
members  of  the  armed  forces  and  members  of 
the  al-Sabah  family  They  asked  me  about 
specific  individuals  whom  they  named.  I 
didn't  know  any  of  them  except  for  one,  who 
was  a  major  in  the  Kuwaiti  army,  but  I  did 
not  reveal  that  to  them 

I  was  Interrogated  several  times  over  the 
next  four  days.  It  was  always  the  same  ques- 
tions and  the  same  torture.  If  1  said  anything 
which  contradicted  what  I  had  said  in  an  ear- 
lier interrogation  session,  the  torture  would 
become  more  severe  In  the  final  week  of  my 
detention,  there  was  no  more  Interrogation, 
but  the  usual  beating  of  all  the  detainees 
continued  Then,  on  the  last  day  (le.  24  Sep- 
tember) at  2:30  in  the  morning,  a  captain 
came  and  told  us  that  the  President  had  or- 
dered the  release  of  all  the  detainees.  Some 
of  the  detainees  in  the  room  with  me.  espe- 
cially the  old  men,  thanked  him.  The  captain 
said  that  they  were  going  to  release  us  in 
groups,  and  called  out  the  names  of  twelve 
people  I  was  one  of  them. 

They  blindfolded  us  and  tied  our  hands  be- 
hind our  backs  We  were  taken  onto  a  bus 
and  then  driven  to  another  place,  where  two 
more  people  boarded    Then  they  took  us  to 


Dasman  Palace.  I  knew  where  we  were  be- 
cause one  of  the  other  detainees  was  able  to 
see  a  little  from  below  his  blindfold.  At 
Dasman  Palace  we  remained  on  the  bus  for 
about  half  an  hour.  Then  an  officer  came  and 
told  us  we  were  going  to  be  taken  to  our 
homes.  I  was  led  Into  a  car  with  two  other 
detainees.  Samir.  a  23-year-old  officer  who 
lived  in  the  district  of  al-Faiha'.  and  Mu- 
hammad, aged  23  or  24.  who  lived  close  to  me 
in  al-Rawda  (I  don't  know  his  profession  <. 

We  were  all  still  blindfolded  and  hand- 
cuffed, but  as  we  approached  the  district  of 
al-Faiha"  the  soldiers  removed  Samir's  blind- 
fold so  that  he  could  direct  them  to  his 
home.  But  when  we  arrived  there,  they  told 
us  to  all  get  out  of  the  car.  Muhammad  and 
I  asked  why,  because  we  didn't  live  there. 
They  made  us  get  out  of  the  car  anyway, 
blindfolded  Samir  again  and  made  us  stand 
at  the  doorstep  of  a  house.  I  realized  at  that 
moment  that  we  were  going  to  be  executed. 
I  remember  it  was  just  after  the  dawn  pray- 
ers The  first  shot  was  fired  and  I  heard 
Samir  fall  to  the  ground.  Two  bullets  grazed 
my  head  but  neither  of  them  penetrated  my 
skull.  I  fell  to  the  ground,  and  when  Muham- 
mad was  shot  he  fell  down  on  top  of  me.  The 
soldiers  then  came  up  to  us,  took  the  blind- 
folds and  handcuffs  and  went  away  They 
must  have  believed  we  were  all  dead. 

My  head  was  bleeding  profusely.  I  crawled 
over  to  Samir  and  raised  his  head,  trying  to 
revive  him  I  thought  he  had  been  pretend- 
ing, just  like  me.  Then  I  saw  the  bullet  hole 
in  his  head,  and  just  at  that  moment  he  died. 
I  couldn't  believe  what  was  happening  I 
went  over  to  Muhammad  and  found  him  dead 
too  I  managed  to  drag  their  bodies  over  to 
one  side,  and  recited  a  short  prayer  for  them 
Then  I  started  walking-  I  didn't  know  where 
I  was  going,  but  I  was  afraid  that  the  soldiers 
would  come  back.  I  was  looking  for  someone 
to  help  me.  but  it  was  dawn  and  the  streets 
were  empty,  I  started  feeling  faint,  so  I  went 
up  to  a  house  and  knocked  on  the  door.  No 
one  answered,  but  the  door  was  not  locked 
and  I  went  m.  As  I  was  looking  for  a  tele- 
phone an  old  man  and  three  women  came  out 
of  one  of  the  rooms.  The  man  asked  me  what 
I  wanted,  so  I  told  him  what  had  just  hap- 
pened. At  first  he  didn't  believe  me.  I  told 
him  where  the  two  bodies  were,  and  he  went 
to  look  for  himself.  When  he  came  back  he 
said  I  could  stay  with  them. 

I  stayed  for  three  days.  One  of  the  old 
man's  daughters  was  a  nurse,  and  she  treated 
me  as  best  she  could.  Then  I  called  my  fam- 
ily and  my  father  came  to  collect  me  I 
learned  that,  in  my  absence,  he  had  been 
looking  for  me.  After  paying  a  sum  of  money 
to  an  Iraqi  officer  at  a  police  station  in  the 
'Abdallah  al-Salem  district,  he  was  told  that 
1  had  been  executed.  My  father  had  then 
gone  looking  for  my  body  in  the  hospitals. 
At  Mubarak  Hospital  he  found  my  name  on 
a  list  of  executed  people.  So  my  family  natu- 
rally thought  I  was  dead,  and  they  were  re- 
ceiving mourners  at  our  home.  They  couldn't 
believe  I  was  still  alive.  I  found  them  at 
home  crying. 

Of  course  I  couldn't  stay  with  them  at 
home,  in  case  the  Iraqis  found  out  that  I  was 
still  alive  and  came  after  me  again.  So  I 
went  into  hiding  until,  some  three  weeks 
later,  I  was  able  to  leave  Kuwait 

APPENDIX  C:  EXTRACTS  FROM  MEDICAL  REPORTS 

The  Information  below  relates  to  Photo- 
graphs 1  to  9  in  Appendix  D.  It  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  a)  a  medical  report  from  a  Brit- 
ish doctor  with  experience  in  the  examina- 
tion of  victims  of  torture  and.  bi  the  written 
medical  opinion  of  a  prominent  British  fo- 
rensic pathologist. 


Photographs  1 .  2  and  3 
These  are  photographs  of  the  bodies  of 
three  unidentified  persons  The  bodies  were 
found  in  the  streets  of  Kuwait  City  and 
brought  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cres- 
cent in  the  period  late  August.ear!y  Septem- 
ber. Amnesty  International  interviewed  the 
doctor  who  took  these  photographs  He  stat- 
ed that  the  \Tctlm.8  had  been  tortured  (beat- 
en and  burned)  prior  to  their  execution. 
There  was  no  autopsy  examination  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  medical  opinion  of  the  British 
forensic  pathologist: 

Photograph  1 
There  is  clearly  a  lot  of  blood  soaking  the 
body  which  has  most  likely  arisen  from  ei- 
ther a  wound  to  the  head,  neck  or  chest  A 
striking  feature  of  the  photograph  is  the 
dark  staining  of  the  hands  which  may  rep- 
resent oil  lor  a  simiilar  substance-  or  alter- 
natively bums. 

Photograph  3 
This  is  a  view  of  the  top  of  the  head  to- 
gether with  the  forehead.  TTiere  is  an  obvious 
gaping  wound  which  extends  from  the  lea 
side  of  the  forehead,  just  in  front  of  the  halr- 
',ine.  backwards  towards  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  scalp  is  torn  open  in  the  front  half  of  the 
wound  and  beneath  it  can  be  seen  white 
skull.  The  back  half  of  the  wound  shows  loss 
of  scalp  and  skull  and  there  is  brain  tissue 
hanging  out.  Over  the  forehead  at  the  front 
end  of  the  wound  it  has  an  arc  shape  and 
from  this  the  main  wound  which  is  linear 
passes  backwards  I  interpret  this  as  most 
likely  a  tangential  gunshot  wound  which  has 
barely  penetrated  the  skull.  The  arc  shape  at 
the  front  of  the  wound  is  likely  to  be  the 
entry  and.  running  backwards  from  this,  the 
bullet  has  merely  penetrated  the  scalp,  then 
in  the  most  posterior  part  of  the  wound  it 
has  also  penetrated  the  skull  and  torn  the 
brain.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  what  the 
range  of  fire  was  other  than  that  it  was  ei- 
ther a  contact  wound  or  fired  from  a  range  of 
greater  than  Im.  There  are  clearly  some 
marks  to  the  face  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  these  are  injuries  or  dried  b;ood 
stains. 

Photographs  4  to  7 
These  show  the  traces  of  torture  still  ap- 
parent on  the  bodies  of  three  Kuwaiti  men 
[identities  withheld]  who  fled  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia in  late  September.  No  medical  report  has 
been  provided.  The  following  is  the  medlcaj 
opinion  of  the  British  forensic  pathologist 
Photograph  4 
The  man  in  this  photograph  shows  promi- 
nent bruising  to  the  right  side  of  the  fore- 
head and  the  right  eye  which  might  either 
represent  a  fall  or  a  blow  The  most  signifi- 
cant injuries  from  the  point  of  view  of  Inter- 
pretation are  those  to  the  right  upper  arm 
and  adjacent  right  chest.  TTiese  comprise  at 
least  three  and  possibly  four  loop  shaped  In- 
juries made  up  of  two  parallel  lines  (similar 
to  curving  railway  lines  In  appearance:.  This 
is  a  forensic  classic  and  is  produced  by  blows 
from  a  rope  or  electrical  flex  or  similar  ob- 
ject which  has  been  doubled  up  to  form,  a 
loop.  There  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  this 
man  has  been  assaulted.  It  is  significant  that 
the  three  or  four  blows  are  very  localised  to 
the  outside  of  the  right  shoulder  since  this 
implies  that  he  was  not  moving  in  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  the  blows  at  the  time  they 
were  struck.  This  might  imply  that  he  was 
unconscious  or  semi-conscious  as  a  result  of 
his  head  injury  or  alternatively  that  he  was 
m  some  way  physically  restrained  or  that  he 
was  psychologically  restrained  by  fear  The 
injuries  appear  fresh  and  are  likely  to  be 
only  a  few  days  old. 
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Photognpfi  S 

This  appears  to  be  the  bACk  of  the  8ame 
man  aa  In  photocrraph  4.  There  are  Irreg-ular 
purple  bruises  over  the  left  shoulderblade 
area  These  are  blunt  force  Injuries  produced 
either  as  a  result  of  a  fall  or  one  or  more 
blows 

Photograph  6 

This  man  has  extensive  healing  Injuries  to 
the  face  particularly  Involvlnff  the  right  side 
of  the  forehead  and  right  cheek  together 
with  the  right  upper  eyelid  and  the  bridge  of 
the  nose.  There  appear  to  be  some  minor 
scabs  over  the  left  cheek  There  are  surgical 
sutures  In  the  wounds  and  this  together  with 
the  general  appearance  suggests  that  the  In- 
juries are  less  than  two  weeks  old  at  the 
time  of  photography  Healing  Injuries  are 
difficult  to  Interpret  but  the  appearances 
suggest  a  series  of  lacerations  le  tears  to  the 
skin  produced  as  a  result  of  blunt  force  In 
practice  this  means  that  of  either  a  fall  or 
blow.  The  pattern  of  injuries  would  be  con- 
sistent with  either  a  very  heavy  fall  onto  the 
nose  and  right  side  of  the  face  or  alter- 
Datively  a  series  of  blows  with  a  blunt  (>)>- 
Ject,  for  example  a  baton  or  a  rlflebutt. 
Photograph  7 

This  elderly  man  shows  some  small  Irregu- 
lar scabbed  Injuries  to  the  Inside  of  Is  right 
elbow.  One  of  these  appears  to  have  promi- 
nent puckering  of  the  skin  around  the  mar- 
gin which  Is  common  In  the  healing  of  skin 
Injuries  where  there  has  been  a  loss  of  sur- 
face tissue  The  original  Injuries  are  likely 
to  have  been  abrasions  or  lacerations,  le 
scrapes  or  tears  of  the  skin  produced  by 
blunt  force  trauma,  le  either  through  a  fall 
or  a  blow  This  would  be  an  unusual  location 
for  an  Injury  produced  in  a  fall  although  the 
possibility  cannot  be  discounted. 
Photograph  8 

This  shows  traces  of  torture  on  the  arms  of 
a  22-year-old  Kuwaiti  student  whose  testi- 
mony appears  in  Appendix  M  of  this  docu 
ment  The  victim  was  examined  by  a  British 
doctor  on  9  November,  and  the  following  are 
extracts  from  his  medical  report 
On  Examination 

There  are  nine  1cm  circular  scar^.  recently 
healed,  arranged  In  a  cluster  on  the  outer  as- 
pect of  the  left  upper  arm  There  Is  a  single 
Similar  one  on  the  adjacent  area  of  the  left 
chest. 

There  su^  two  tiny,  recently  healed  scars 
on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  left  arm  and  a  sin- 
gle one  on  the  right  arm 

There  is  a  recent  2cm  transverse  linear 
scar  on  the  front  of  the  left  thigh  and  a  simi- 
lar 1cm  scar  close  by. 

Comments 

He  states  that  the  nine  circular  scars  on 
the  left  arm  and  the  single  one  on  the  chest 
were  caused  deliberately  by  cigarettes. 

He  attributes  the  tiny  recent  scars  on  both 
arms  to  scratches  Inflicted  during  Interroga- 
tion, the  scabs  of  which  have  only  recently 
finally  separated 

He  states  that  the  recent  linear  scars  on 
the  left  thigh  were  Inflicted  deliberately 
with  a  razor  blade 

Opxnton 
The  circular  scars  on  the  left  arm  and 
chest  are  characteristic  of  cigarette  burns 
Their  appearance  Is  of  injuries  which  have 
healed  only  a  few  weeks  ago  Their  distribu- 
tion in  a  symmetrical  cluster  pattern  could 
only  have  t)een  deliberate  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  they  were  inflicted 
deliberately  by  cigarettes  within  the  past 
three  months 


The  tiny  scars  nn  txith  arms  arc  mmpal- 
Ible  with  scratch-marks  which  have  recently 
healed.  Their  appearance  fits  his  story 

The  two  linear  scars  on  the  left  thigh  are 
clearly  recent  and  would  fit  In  with  his 
statement  that  they  were  caused  by  a  razor 
blade. 

Photograph  9 

This  shows  the  facial  view  of  a  28-year-old 
Kuwaiti  man  (Identity  withheld],  the  victim 
of  an  attempted  extrajudicial  killing  inter- 
viewed by  Amnesty  International  According 
to  his  testimony.  Iraqi  soldiers  shot  him  on 
24  August  as  he  had  just  finished  distributing 
food  from  the  local  cooperative  society  to 
peoples'  homes.  He  stated  that  soldiers  start- 
ed nring  at  him  as  soon  as  they  saw  him.  and 
he  ran  away.  One  of  the  bullets  penetrated 
his  neck,  exiting  at  the  mouth.  He  suffered 
serious  damage  to  the  jaw  and  was  fortunate 
to  survive  He  was  admitted  to  Mubarak  Hos- 
pital for  preliminary  treatment,  and  subse- 
quently underwent  surgery  at  a  hospital  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  the  written  medical  opinion  of  the  Brit- 
ish forensic  pathologist,  based  on  three  pho- 
tographs provided  by  Amnesty  International: 
"There  is  a  circular  scar  on  the  back  of  the 
neck  on  the  left  side  consistent  with  the  de- 
scription given  as  a  bullet  wound  inflicted 
one  and  a  half  months  previously  It  Is  im- 
possible to  say  with  certainty  that  It  Is  a 
bullet  wound  but  if  It  is  then  It  Is  likely  an 
entry  wound.  A  wound  in  this  site  would  not 
necessarily  strike  the  spinal  column  and,  de- 
pending upon  direction  of  the  wound  track, 
not  necessarily  be  lethal.  The  obvious  le- 
sion Is  to  the  left  lower  face  where  there  Is 
a  healing  injury  with  loss  of  the  left  half  of 
the  lower  Up  and  a  large  scarred  area  Involv- 
ing the  left  side  of  the  chin.  A  part  of  this 
scarred  area  shows  the  absence  of  a  beard. 
There  Is  also  a  scar  passing  In  an  arc  shape 
from  the  lateral  margin  of  the  left  nostril 
around  the  left  cheek  to  the  point  of  the  chin 
on  the  left  side  (This)  apparently  shows 

small  dots  along  its  margin  which  likely  rep- 
resent surgical  suture  marks  suggesting  that 
whatever  the  underlying  condition  this  man 
has  had  surgical  treatment  It  Is  not  possible 
to  state  conclusively  that  this  damage  to  the 
lower  face  was  the  result  of  trauma  rather 
than  natural  disease  However  taken  to- 
gether (with  the  other  photographs  exam- 
ined, the  injuries  shown  in  this  photograph] 
would  be  consistent  with  a  gunshot  entry  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  on  the  left  side  with  an 
exit  through  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  re- 
sultant disruption  of  the  face  probably  in- 
cluding the  jaw.  which  was  then  repaired 
surgically    " 

The  organization  subsequently  received  his 
medical  records,  which  confirmed  the  nature 
of  his  injuries 

APPENDIX  D:  PHOTOGRAPH.S  OF  VICTtMS  OF 
TORTURE  AND  EXTRAJUDICIAL  EXECUTION 

[Photographs  not  reproducible  In  the 
Record  1 

APPENDIX  e: 

Statement  bv  the  Iraqi  Embassy 
Once  more.  Amnesty  International  has  re- 
sorted to  Its  unenviable  lip-service  in  mat- 
ters related  to  Iraq.  Perhaps,  what  Is  most 
regrettable  on  this  ocassion  is  that  the  end 
product  of  Its  service  concerns  a  country 
where  the  entire  population  is  now  the  vic- 
tim of  illegal  armed  embargo  on  all  neces- 
sities for  their  livelihood,  including  food  and 
medicine  with  the  Intention  of  starving  its 
people  and  exposing  their  children  to  dis- 
eases But  our  past  experience  with  the  Am- 
nesty   shows    that    no    humane   motives    to- 


wards Iraq  could  have  galvanized  Amnesty 
into  action. 

However,  we  find  it  regrettable  that  under 
the  present  circumstances  in  the  concerned 
area  any  outsider  would  have  the  audacity  to 
give  credibility  to  today's  so  called  report  by 
Amnesty  International 

■yet,  on  our  part,  we  renew  our  advice  to 
the  Amnesty  on  the  need  to  approach  an  offi- 
cial Iraqi  representation  and  examine  their 
so  called  "testimonies"  as  one-sided  stories 
would  only  further  expose  the  intentions  of 
those  involved  in  this  lip-service  by  the  Am- 
nesty The  opportunity  to  witness  the  situa- 
tion on  the  ground  remains  open  for  the  Am- 
nesty. Absence  of  representative  officers  of 
the  Amnesty  and  lack  of  evidence  to  its  re- 
ports on  Iraq  renders  Its  recent  report  an 
embarrasment  to  the  practice  of  reporting, 
and  Amnesty  Itself  is  In  no  better  position  in 
this  regard. 

London.  October  3,  1990 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
ROBB).  The  Senator  from  Mkhi(?an 

Mr.  RIEGLE  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr 
President,  goint^  back  in  time  to  the 
reference  that  many  of  us  have  to  the 
Vietnam  experience,  clearly  that  situa- 
tion was  different,  and  we  know  that, 
in  many  important  ways.  But  by  the 
same  token,  there  are  a  number  of  dis- 
turbing and  relevant  parallels  between 
that  situation  and  this  one  I  think  it 
is  very  important  to  reflect  on  our  his- 
tory, that  history,  and  other  history. 
before  we  move  ahead  at  this  time 

There  are  a  lot  of  levels  upon  which 
we  can  analyze  this  problem,  and  I 
want  to  just  touch  on  some  of  those 
this  morning  One  of  them  relates  to 
other  events  that  are  going  on  in  the 
world. 

I  was  profoundly  struck  and  troubled 
by  the  news  this  morning  that  Soviet 
forces  have  moved  into  Lithuania,  and 
there  you  have  an  invasion,  in  effect, 
against  an  authentic  democracy.  Ku- 
wait is  not  a  democracy,  it  is  a  monar- 
chy, which  is  a  very  different  thing.  So 
there  are  a  lot  of  problems  around  the 
world  that  would  invite  our  attention. 

I  must  just  say  in  passing  that  I  am 
very  troubled  about  invasions  any 
time,  very  troubled  about  the  one  that 
we  are  seeing  occurring  right  now  in 
Lithuania  and,  I  suspect,  possibly  in 
the  other  Baltic  Stales.  I  hope  the  So- 
viet officials  will  understand  that  if 
they  take  advantage  of  our  distraction 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  crack  down  on 
captive  nations  that  in  fact  have  de- 
mocracies in  place,  they  are  going  to 
pay  a  price  here.  They  are  certainly 
going  to  pay  a  price  with  respect  to  the 
views  and  the  actions  of  this  Senator 
and,  I  expect,  many  others 

But  it  is  relevant  to  think  about  that 
in  the  context  of  the  stakes  that  we 
face  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  because  the 
question  that  we  are  dealing  with  right 
now  is  whether  the  I'nited  States  de- 
cides to  start  a  war  Our  war  It  will  be 
our  war.  We  just  heard  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  say 
that  if  this  thing  moves  into  an  offen- 
sive mode.  90  percent,  his  best  esti- 
mate,  or  perhaps  more   of  the  combat 


forces  are  going  to  be  American  forces. 
People  from  some  place  else  may  agree 
with  what  we  are  doing,  but  it  will  be 
our  war.  That  is  the  choice  on  one  side. 
The  choice  on  the  other  side  is 
whether  we  continue  to  use  every  other 
form  of  pressure  that  we  have,  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  diplomatic  pressure, 
everything  else  that  we  can  bring  to 
bear  to  try  to  resolve  this  situation  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  us  and  to  the 
views  that  we  hold. 

Now.  if  a  war  sta.rts.  there  are  going 
to  be  an  awful  lot  of  people  who  die  We 
should  not  have  any  illusions  about 
that.  This  is  not  going  to  be  a  clean, 
quick,  surgical  war.  That  is  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  region,  not  the  nature  of 
the  history,  not  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sions that  are  involved.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion. I  think,  where  we  will  find  that,  if 
a  war  ensues  on  that  scale,  initiated  by 
us.  principally  conducted  by  us.  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  with  a  subse- 
quent chain  of  events  that  no  one  can 
foresee  but  that  I  think  are  enor- 
mously complex  and  dangerous  and 
costly  to  our  country 

War  is  about,  as  I  just  said,  people 
dying,  and  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
Americans  who  will  die  in  this  war.  A 
good  number  already  have  just  in  acci- 
dents and  other  circumstances.  Most  of 
the  forces  that  we  have  over  there  on 
that  frontline  situation  right  now  are 
very  young.  They  are  not  much  older 
than  these  pages  sitting  down  here  in 
the  well  of  the  Senate,  a  few  years 
older,  but  they  have  not  lived  very 
long.  If  the  bullets  start  Hying,  there 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  them  who  are 
not  going  to  live  much  longer  That  is 
just  the  sheer,  miserable  fact  of  war 
War  is  about  fire  and  steel  and  people 
dying. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
if  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  of  us.  of 
the  President,  of  the  Vice  President, 
the  Cabinet,  were  all  over  there  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  right  now  right  up  on  the 
front  line  and  were  going  to  be  part  of 
that  first  assault  line  that  would  go 
into  Kuwait,  1  think  we  would  be  tak- 
ing more  time.  I  think  we  would  be 
working  harder  on  the  sanctions  pol- 
icy. I  think  we  would  be  trying  to 
squeeze  Saddam  Hussein  in  every  other 
way  that  we  could,  short  of  a  shooting 
war. 

But  that  is  not  the  nature  of  it  I 
must  say  I  am  troubled  about  that.  It 
is  even  different  than  when  we  had  the 
Vietnam  war  because  when  we  had  the 
Vietnam  war.  we  had  the  draft  in  place, 
which  was  not  a  perfect  device.  We  col- 
lected people  in  this  country  in  a  far 
more  equitable  way  when  there  was  a 
requirement,  or  so  it  seemed— I  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  right  or  not.  but 
that  aside— to  go  out  and  put  Ameri- 
cans at  risk  and  ask  them  to  fight  and 
die  for  their  country.  We  lost  over 
56.000.  We  lost  over  56,000.  And  I  can 
tell  you  this.  I  did  not  know  Lyndon 
Johnson    well,    but    I    knew    him    well 


enough  to  be  able.  I  think,  to  make 
this  statement.  I  think  if  he  had  known 
at  the  outset  that  that  war— or  John 
Kennedy  before  him— was  going  to  take 
56,000  American  lives  and  over  200,000 
American  wounded,  he  would  have  said, 
no.  we  are  not  going  ahead  with  it;  it  is 
not  worth  it. 

It  was  not  worth  it.  It  was  not  worth 
it.  And  any  of  us  who  served  during 
that  time  who  did  talk  to  the  parents 
who  lost  sons  principally  and  some 
daughters  in  that  war  and  tried  to 
make  sense  out  of  it  and  explain  it  to 
them,  whether  out  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery or  military  hosptials.  which  all  of 
us  who  served  at  that  time  did,  and  to 
try  to  find  words  to  explain  why  their 
son  either  had  to  die  or  be  incapaci- 
tated in  some  way.  it  was  very  difficult 
to  find  the  words. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  any  easier  m  this 
situation.  I  have  to  tell  you  I  care 
about  people,  and  people  that  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  not  care  much  about 
the  emir  of  Kuwait.  I've  never  met 
him.  I  do  not  care  if  I  ever  do  meet 
him.  I  do  not  care  much  about  monar- 
chies. Whether  he  runs  the  show  in  Ku- 
wait or  not  I  do  not  think  is  really  very 
important  to  this  country.  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  that  I  want  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  run  it.  But  the  issues  at  stake 
over  there  are  very  unclear  and  very 
fuzzy,  not  about  democracy,  I  will  tell 
you  that,  because  there  is  no  democ- 
racy there.  There  was  not  before,  there 
is  not  now.  and  there  will  not  be.  in  my 
view,  in  the  future.  So  that  is  not  why 
we  are  asking  a  combat  force.  90  per- 
cent plus  of  whom  are  Americans,  to  be 
ready  to  start  to  fight  and  die 

So  I  have  very  serious  reservations 
about  that.  W'e  have  changed  the  draft, 
as  I  say.  so  now  we  have  a  volunteer 
army,  it  is  called,  and  in  that  volun- 
teer army  we  have  a  very  high  propor- 
tion of  people  in  our  society  who  rep- 
resent minority  groups  in  our  country. 
partly  because  it  was  a  professional  op- 
portunity, a  job  opportunity,  a  chance 
to  get  ahead. 

So  we  do  not  have,  m  a  sense,  an  even 
distribution  throughout  our  country  of 
who  it  is  that  is  up  there  on  the  front 
edge  of  this  thing,  and  who  are  going  to 
be  the  ones  that  are  asked  to  pay  the 
price. 

I  will  make  a  prediction  right  now, 
and  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  If  the  shooting 
starts  I  think  there  are  going  to  be 
many,  many,  many  thousands  of 
deaths,  combatants  on  both  sides,  and 
a  lot  of  other  innocent  people  who  get 
caught  in  the  crossfire.  Those  people 
were  all  over  Vietnam,  too.  by  the  way. 
I  am  talking  about  civilians  who  get 
caught  in  the  crossfire,  children,  old 
people,  and  they  pay  a  price  that  is 
every  bit  as  severe  as  people  who  are  in 
combat  responsibilities. 

I  have  been  hearing  from  the  people 
of  Michigan  about  this  because  they 
care  very  deeply  about  it.  I  only  want 


to  make  two  references  to  it  and  I  will 
move  on. 

This  week,  from  Michigan,  I  received 
roughly  800  phone  calls  and  letters.  In 
December  I  had  a  total  of  about  3.000 
The  messages  that  I  am  getting,  obvi- 
ously this  is  not  a  perfect  sample. 
these  are  self-initiated,  are  running  9 
to  1  against  going  to  war  at  this  time. 

But  what  happens  if  we  h.ive  a  war. 
beyond  just  the  mayhem  that  will 
occur  that  any  war  brings''  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  professor  at  Michigan 
State  University.  I  want  to  read  it  into 
the  Record  because  I  think  it  is  di- 
rectly relevant  to  what  the  stakes  are 
here.  It  is  written  to  me  by  a  professor 
named  Alan  Fisher,  director  and  pro- 
fessor of  Middle  East  history  at  Michi- 
gan State  University.  This  is  what  he 
says.  He  sent  this  in  on  his  own. 

In  this  difficult  time  of  debate  over  what 
to  do  in  the  Middle  East,  please  consider  the 
following  questions  as  you  grapple  with  the 
options  available  (continued  reliance  on 
sanctions  or  wan  What  wi',!  the  Middle  East 
look  like  after  a  war'' 

He  then  goes  on  to  write  as  follows; 

Besides  the  inevitable  enormous  loss  of 
life,  mostly  non-combatants,  and  mostly 
Arabs  to  begin  with: 

1  Will  there  be  a  Kuwait  left  to  return  to 
sovereignty'!' 

2  Uii;  Iraq  be  a  more  stable  place  with 
Hussein  removed  by  military  means'' 

3  Will  the  Iraqi  civilians  who  survive  our 
bombing  be  likely  "good  citizens  "  in  the 
New  World  Order? 

4  Will  Israel  be  further  along  the  road  to 
a  secure  future''  Will  not  many  Israelis  also 
be  dead,  wounded,  and  will  not  Israel  be  even 
more  of  an  economic  dependency  of  the 
United  States? 

5  Will  Israel  be  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  peace  with  the  Arab 
world? 

6  Will  Turkey's  democracy  survive''  Is  it 
not  more  likely  that  Turkey's  largely  Is- 
lamic population  Will  be  less  Western-ori- 
ented'' 1  foresee  the  establishment  in  Turkey 
of  another  Islamic  Republic  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  war, 

7  Will  Jordan  possibly  survive  at  al;  as  a 
country  Think  of  the  likely  millions  of  ref- 
ugees to  pour  out  of  Iraq  Kuwait  to  Jordan. 
Syria.  Arabia  as  the  result  of  heavy  bombing 
and  combat 

8  Can  the  Saudi  family  possibly  sur\-ive 
such  a  catastrophe  as  a  war  on  their  borders 
(particularly  the  war  that  most  seem  to  be 
forcastingi''  What  will  this  mean  for  the 
economy  of  the  world,  let  alone  Michigan? 

These  questions  and  others  need  ask- 
ing, and  he  is  exactly  right.  There  has 
not  been  much  debate  yet  about  the 
question  of  where  this  all  leads.  Where 
does  this  all  lead? 

If  we  have  the  mayhem  that  will 
come  from  a  shooting  war  of  the  kind 
that  one  can  anticipate  here,  what  are 
the  down-the-line  consequences,  if  not 
instability  probably  spreading  off  in  all 
directions? 

But  I  want  to  ask  this  question;  if 
this  is  so  important  to  the  world,  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  is  on  our  side,  then  where 
are  they''  Where  are  they"'  Why  are  not 
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they  there'  Why  are  not  they  there 
with  US'' 

I  will  tell  you  why  they  are  not 
there:  the  rest  of  the  world,  what  we 
call  our  allies,  are  not  willlntc  to  fiffht 
this  war  They  are  not  willlntf  lo  flRht 
It.  They  are  willing  to  say  that  it  is  OK 
for  us  to  fiRht  it  But  they  are  not  will- 
lay  to  fitfht  it. 

I  saw  a  woman  in  my  hometown  of 
Flint.  MI.  a  few  months  a^o  She  said 
to  me,  and  1  was  powerfully  struck  by 
this,  that  she  has  three  sons  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  they  are  all  over  there 
right  now  In  that  situation  in  forward 
positions. 

It  just  knocked  the  wind  out  of  me 
because  I  think  of  a  family  being  called 
upon  to  maybe  send  one  child,  or  at  the 
most  two.  This  woman  looked  me  in 
the  face  and  explained  to  me  that  she 
has  three  sons  there. 

In  my  mind,  I  was  thinking  to  my- 
self, as  our  forces  and  her  three  sons 
are  out  in  these  forward  positions  in 
these  sand  dunes  out  there  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  why  are  not  there  some  Japa- 
nese combat  forces  over  on  the  next 
sand  dune?  Why  are  not  there  some 
German  forces  over  on  another  sand 
dune,  and  some  French  forces  over  on 
another  sand  dune? 

They  are  not  there,  as  we  were  just 
told  by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  And  you  will  not 
see  them  there 

As  long  as  we  are  willing  to  carry 
this  load  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  wise- 
ly or  unwisely,  whether  we  can  afford 
it  or  not,  whether  it  is  fair  or  not.  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  stand  aside  as 
they  are  doing. 

Yes.  we  have  a  few  allies  there.  Quite 
ft^nkly,  just  as  we  did  In  Vietnam,  in 
effect  we  are  paying  some  of  them  to  be 
there  with  us  I  am  glad  the  Egyptians 
are  there  with  us.  They  are  there  to  de- 
fend Saudi  Arabia.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared to  he  part  of  assault  wave  into 
Kuwait  Of  course,  we  Just  forgave  8 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  bills  that  they 
owe  us.  I  suspect  that  has  something  to 
do  with  why  they  are  there  in  a  defen- 
sive capacity,  and  the  same  applies  to 
U.N.  votes. 

We  have  looked  the  other  way  at 
some  of  the  outrages  that  have  gone  on 
in  China  with  respect  to  the  brutality 
and  repression  there. 

Now  there  is  some  brutality  that  is 
going  on  in  the  Baltic  States  with  the 
Soviet  Government  We  got  their  votes 
and  their  support,  at  least  adequately 
enough  in  the  United  Nations,  and  how 
did  we  get  that  support  to  let  us  go  in 
and  fight  this  war  for  everybody  else, 
hy  looking  the  other  way  and  soft-ped- 
dling some  of  the  things  that  they  are 
doing  and  in  fact  helping  them  directly 
and  in  other  ways 

So  I  think  it  la  fair  to  say  that  we 
bought  a  little  support  there  as  well  I 
am  convinced,  as  I  stand  here,  if  the 
issue  put  to  the  United  Nations  today 
was  this    Look,  we  would  like  you  to 


put  together  a  ,W0. 000- person  inter- 
national, multinational  force  that  over 
the  next  90  days  would  replace  the 
American  force,  and  we  would  be  part 
of  it.  we  would  do  our  fair  share,  and 
get  all  of  the  rest  of  the  U  N  nations 
involved,  let  us  have  an  honest-to- 
goodness  U.N  force  in  there,  and  then 
if  we  are  going  to  have  an  offensive  ac- 
tion, let  us  let  that  be  who  carries  it 
out.  If  that  were  put  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.N.  today  for  a  vote,  how  many  votes 
do  you  think  that  would  get?  How 
many  votes  do  you  think  that  would 
gef  That  is  why  it  has  not  been  done 
that  way.  because  there  are  not  the 
votes  for  that,  because  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  not  willing  to  fight  this  fight, 
unless  it  is  being  done  with  young  peo- 
ple from  this  country.  And  that  is 
wrong 

It  is  just  plain  wrong.  There  is  no  jus- 
tification for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MicHioAN  State  UNivERsmr. 
East  Lansing.  MI.  January  10.  1991. 
Senator  Donai-d  Rieole. 
US  Senate. 
Washtngton.  DC 

Dear  Se.nator  Riegle:  In  this  difficult 
lime  of  debate  over  what  lo  do  In  the  Middle 
East,  please  consider  the  following  Questions 
as  you  ^apple  with  the  options  available 
(continued  reliance  on  sanctions  or  wari: 
What  will  the  Middle  East  look  like  after  a 
war? 

Besides  the  Inevitable  enormous  loss  of 
life,  mostly  non-combalanis.  and  mostly 
Arabs  lo  bejfln  with 

1  Will  there  be  a  Kuwait  left  to  return  to 
sovereignty'' 

2.  Win  Iraq  be  a  more  stable  place  with 
Hussein  removed  by  military  means'" 

3.  Will  the  Iraqi  civilians  who  survive  our 
bombing  be  likely  "srood  citizens"  In  the 
New  World  Order' 

4  Will  Israel  be  further  along  the  road  to 
a  secure  future''  Will  not  many  Israelis  also 
be  dead,  wounded,  and  will  not  Israel  be  even 
more  of  an  economic  dependency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States'' 

b  Will  Israel  be  more  likely  to  be  able  to 
move  In  the  direction  of  peace  with  the  Arab 
world? 

6.  Win  Turkey's  democracy  survive?  Is  It 
not  more  likely  that  Turkey's  largely  Is- 
lamic population  will  be  less  Western-ori- 
ented'' I  foresee  the  establishment  In  Turkey 
of  another  Islamic  Republic  as  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  war 

7  Will  Jordan  possibly  survive  at  all  as  a 
country''  Think  of  the  likely  millions  of  ref- 
ugees to  pour  out  of  IraqXuwalt  to  Jordan. 
Syria.  Arabia  as  the  result  of  heavy  bombing 
and  combat. 

8  Can  the  Saudi  family  possibly  survive 
such  a  catastrophe  as  a  war  on  their  borders 
(particularly  the  war  that  most  seem  to  be 
forecasting)''  What  will  this  mean  for  the 
economy  of  the  world"" 

9  Win  Mubarek  be  able  lo  remain  In  au- 
thority in  EKypf  Is  it  not  more  likely  that 
he  will  be  replaced  there  with  a  variant  of  an 
Islamic  Republic  too? 


10  Is  It  not  likely  that  there  will  be  civil- 
ian casualties  of  a  tcrrorisl  campaign  as  a 
part  of  this  war'" 

Is  it  not  a  better  alternative  to  take  the 
■■high  ground'  and  call  uprjn  the  inter- 
national community  (In  the  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing civilian  and  non-combatant  casualties. 
and  In  the  hopes  of  preserving  the  stability 
i-if  the  rest  of  the  .Middle  Ka.sti  Ui  tighten  the 
sanctions,  to  Isolate  Iraq  from  the  world 
community,  to  send  home  their  diplomats 
and  close  world  airpf)rt8  to  their  planes,  to 
.seize  all  Iraqi  assets  outside  of  Iraq,  and  to 
make  It  thus  more  likely  that  there  would 
be.  In  time,  an  internal  i  Iraqi  i  solution  to 
Hussein''  But  such  a  strategy  might  take  a 
year 

la  this  too  much  of  a  sacrifice  to  make  in 
order  to  avoid  the  collapse  of  the  Middle 
Easiem  political  order,  and  to  avoid  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  deaths  which  the  military 
option  now  would  produce? 

I  have  heard  no  one  In  the  public  side  of 
the   debate   ask    these   questions,    and    they 
need  asking! 
Sincerely. 

ALA.N  Fisher. 
Director,  and  Professor 
I''  Middle  East  History. 

Mr    HARK  IN    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE  When  I  am  finished.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield.  I  want  to  make 
a  few  more  points.  I  am  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  then  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

I  have  essentially  concentrated  here 
on  the  human  side  of  this  thing  and  the 
equity  side  of  it  But  I  want  to  talk  for 
a  minute  about  the  economic  side  of  it 

I  serve  aus  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  and  we  have 
hanks  collapsing  in  this  country  And 
it  is  a  little  hard  for  that  news  to  make 
it  to  the  front  p>age.  because  all  of  the 
front  pag*"  news  is  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
as  it  properly  should  be 

But  my  point  is  that  we  have  other 
serious  problems  facing  us,  enormous 
problems,  on  the  economic  side.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  Federal  budget  deficit 
this  year  of  probably  $400  billion,  after 
last  years  so-called  budget  deal  It  is 
absolutely  extraordinary,  and  we  can- 
not afford  it.  A  significant  chunk  of  it 
is  going  to  be  the  added  cost  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  allowing  us  to  go  In  and 
conduct  an  American  war  into  Kuwait 
and  into  Iraq.  The  deficit  is  a  huge 
problem    That  is  a  ticking  time  bomb 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  the  United 
States  losing  its  power  internationally, 
the  way  we  are  going  to  lose  it  is  by 
squandering  our  economic  future.  We 
can  talk  about  projecting  military 
power  as  long  as  we  want,  hut  there 
will  come  a  time  if  we  cannot  sustain 
it  with  our  economic  strength,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  assert  military 
power,  whether  we  should  or  should 
not.  whether  we  want  to  or  not.  in  the 
future 

In  a<ldition  to  that  deficit,  we  have  a 
recession  under  way.  Unemplo.yment  is 
rising:  the  unemployment  lines  are  get- 
ting longer,  and  we  are  depleting  the 
unemployment  compensation  fund.  We 
have  many  American  people  and  fami- 
lies in  economic  trouble. 
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I  will  tell  you  this— mark  it  down— 
we  have  tremendous  accumulated 
stresses  and  strains  and  dangerous  con- 
ditions in  our  financial  structure.  You 
are  seeing  it  in  the  banking  system 
right  now.  But  it  radiates  out  beyond 
that. 

These  are  problems  building  up  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  they  are  very 
difficult  to  solve.  When  a  nation  goes 
off  to  war  and  conducts  it  essentially 
by  itself,  in  terms  of  the  cost  and  lives 
and  dollars,  it  is  even  in  a  weaker  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  deal  with  its  fun- 
damental economic  problems  here  at 
home.  We  are  way  overdue  in  that  re- 
spect It  is  time  to  start  invest'ng  in 
America  and  in  our  people. 

Here  we  are  over  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
asked  how  much  the  Saudis  have  given 
to  this  war  effort  so  far.  The  figure  is 
about  $6  billion  It  is  a  laugh.  In  fact. 
I  think  the  Saudi  royal  family  ought  to 
be  up  on  the  front  line.  1  do  not  say 
that  disrespectfully.  But  I  will  tell  you 
this,  they  have  a  lot  more  at  stake  in 
this  than  any  family  in  America 

I  am  not  prepared,  as  I  stand  here,  to 
put  one  young  American  in  front  of 
any  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
those  countries  that  are  under  imme- 
diate threat  I  should  think  they  would 
want  to  be  up  on  the  front  line  ahead  of 
us. 

That  is  not  the  way  it  works.  No.  let 
us  just  go  get  some  kids,  hither  and 
yon  from  this  country  and.  yes.  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  a  while  ago, 
who  in  their  youth  and  in  their  enthu- 
siasm and  80  forth,  and  send  them  over 
there.  It  is  one  thing  before  the  war 
starts,  but  it  will  be  a  very  different 
thing  after  it  starts. 

It  is  regrettable  what  happened  up  in 
this  gallery  earlier  today.  I  condemn 
that  kind  of  outburst  in  here.  But  it  is 
a  sign  of  things  to  come  if  this  war 
starts,  and  we  all  know  it.  at  least  any- 
body that  has  a  memory. 

I  know  this  President,  as  we  all  do. 
and  I  care  deeply  about  him.  person- 
ally, and  in  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities that  he  carries.  1  want  this  Presi- 
dent to  succeed  in  everything  he  does, 
not  just  on  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  deci- 
sion that  any  one  person  in  this  coun- 
try under  our  system  or  under  common 
sense  ought  to  take  by  himself  If  we 
are  going  to  war — and  as  I  say  again,  it 
is  going  to  be  an  American  war  if  it 
starts — than  we  better  have  a  real  con- 
sensus in  this  country.  I  do  not  mean  a 
52-to-48  vote  or  51-to-49  vote  or  55-to-45 
vote,  because  what  that  vote  will  say 
to  whoever  might  be  President  is: 
Look,  we  are  not  convinced,  we  are  not 
convinced  that  the  stakes  require  this, 
or  that  this  is  the  action  to  take  at 
this  time.  I  speak  only  as  one  Senator. 
But  that  is  my  view. 

So  my  prayers,  and  the  prayers  of  ev- 
erybody here,  will  be  with  everybody 
who  carries  the  weight  of  deciding  and 
carrying  this  out,  our  military  people 
in  the  field,  first  and  foremost,  and  the 
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President,  as  he  weighs  the  judgments 
he  is  called  upon  to  make.  America 
needs  a  good  decision  here,  and  so  does 
the  world  as  a  whole.  I  think  the  deci- 
sion is  to  try  every  last  thing  that  we 
can  find,  as  long  as  we  can  try  it.  be- 
fore we  throw  the  switch  and  initiate 
an  American  war.  the  consequences  of 
which  no  one  can  foresee. 

1  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  comment  on  something  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  brought  up. 

There  is  a  misconception  that  this  is 
a  U.N.  resolution.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  us  a  great  service  by 
pointing  out  that  the  resolution  giving 
the  green  light  to  use  force  against 
Iraq  after  January  15  was  a  Security 
Council  resolution  voted  on  by  12  na- 
tions, only  2  of  whom  beside  the  United 
States  have  sent  military  or  economic 
assistance  to  the  effort  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

Again,  I  want  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  list  of  those  countries  that 
voted  to  allow  our  young  men  and 
women  to  shed  their  blood  in  Saudi 
Arabia:  Canada,  Colombia,  Ethiopia. 
Finland,  the  Ivory  Coast.  Malaysia.  Ro- 
mania. Zaire  and  Britain.  France, 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  U.S.A. 

Again.  France  and  Britain  have 
troops  over  there.  I  might  point  out 
China  did  not  vote  for  the  Security 
Council  resolution.  They  simply  ab- 
stained. Because  of  China's  position  as 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Security 
Council,  they  could  have  killed  the  res- 
olution using  their  veto  power  if  they 
had  voted  against  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  day 
after  this  vote  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  was  welcomed  to  the  White 
House  here  in  Washington. 

We  have  to  point  out  this  is  not  a 
U.N.  resolution— 159  member  nations 
did  not  vote  on  it:  12  nations  voted  on 
it.  I  just  read  the  list. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me.  I  shall  add  one  other  final 
thought  and  then  take  my  seat.  Others 
wish  to  speak. 

I  mentioned  the  mother  who  spoke 
with  me  in  Flint.  Michigan,  who  has 
three  of  her  sons  in  forward  positions 
as  Marines  over  there  at  the  present 
time.  If  a  Japanese  family  would  send 
one  of  their  sons  and  a  German  family 
or  French  family  would  send  one  of 
their  sons,  then  two  of  her  sons  could 
come  home  and  only  one  would  remain. 
That  to  me  is  the  test  that  we  ought  to 
be  applying  in  this  area  of  this  discus- 
sion. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to  re- 
member just  how  we  got  into  this  mess 
so  that  we  can  avoid  repeating  our  past 
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mistakes  and  sort   of  do  a  review 
events  that  have  unfolded  so  far. 

Again.  I  aim  not  going  to  go  into 
every  detail,  although  I  think  we  have 
enough  material  to  back  up  the  things 
that  1  am  about  to  say  with  cites  of 
dates,  events,  comments,  many  of 
which  I  will  be  inserting  into  the 
Record. 

The  fact  is.  the  United  States  for  a 
long  time  supported  Saddam  Hussein. 
He  was  one  of  ours.  We  supported  him 
in  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  Throughout  the 
1980's,  the  administration,  first  the 
Reagan  administration  and  then  the 
Bush  administration.  continually 
played  down,  did  not  want  to  rock  the 
boat  on  the  human  right  violations  in 
Iraq.  Senators  took  the  floor  to  talk 
about  it.  Members  of  the  House  spoke 
about  it.  But  the  administration  did 
not  want  to  do  anything  to  rock  the 
boat. 

When  Saddam  Hussein  gased  his  own 
citizens,  the  Kurds,  there  wsls  not  a 
peep  from  this  administration.  When 
Iraq  commenced  building  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  there  was  a  deafen- 
ing silence  from  this  administration 
and  from  the  Reagan  administration. 
When  they  began  developing  intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  missiles  that  could 
reach  Israel,  again  nothing  was  said  by 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations. 

When  they  attempted  to  develop  a 
nuclear  weapons  capability,  there  was 
nothing  from  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations. 

I  said.  Mr.  President,  on  many  occa- 
sions after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  we 
have  the  Israelis  to  thank  for  going  in 
there  and  taking  out  what  was  begin- 
ning to  be  a  national  nuclear  capabil- 
ity being  developed  by  Iraq 

Throughout  1990.  long  before  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait.  Congress  tried  to  impose 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  for  its 
human  rights  and  weapons  violations. 
The  administration  opposed  them  all. 
On  July  27  of  last  year,  1990.  less  than 
1  week  before  the  invasion,  the  Senate 
voted  83  to  12  to  impose  sanctions  The 
House  approved  them,  but  the  adminis- 
tration opposed  them. 

On  June  15.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Near  Eiastem  Affairs.  John 
Kelly,  testified  that  the  administration 
opposed  these  economic  sanctions. 

We  keep  hearing  how  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  isolated:  he  does  not  get  the 
right  kind  of  information.  But  all 
through  the  1980's  he  had  to  be  think- 
ing America  is  on  his  side  in  support- 
ing him.  Even  when  one  of  his  missiles 
killed  27  of  our  men  on  a  ship  we  said 
"Oh,  it  was  a  mistake."  and  took  no 
action  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

Then  we  come  up  to  the  fateful  meet- 
ing between  April  Glaspie.  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Iraq,  and  Saddam  Hussein  just 
a  few  days  before  the  invasion.  Listen 
to  what  April  Glaspie  had  to  say  di- 
rectly to  Saddam  Hussein  before  the 
invasion,  which  was  recorded  on  video- 
tape. 
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First,  she  tells  Saddam  Hussein,  in 
reference  to  the  British  colonial  power 
that  drew  the  Iraq  Kuwait  border: 

I  think  wp  kniiw  Ihat.  well  As  a  people  we 
have  experience  with  rolonlallst^. 

When  later  in  conversation  Saddam 
Hussein  said  Iraq  needed  higher  oil 
prices,  our  Ambassador  said: 

I  know  you  need  funds.  We  understand 
that.  And  our  opinion  Is  you  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  rebuild  your  country 

Then  Ambassador  Glasple  went  on  to 
say  this: 

We  have  no  opinion  on  Arab-Arab  conflicts 
like  your  border  disatrreement  with  Kuwait 
I  was  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Kuwait 
during  the  late  1960'8.  The  Instruction  we  had 
during  this  period  was  that  we  should  ex- 
press no  opinion  on  this  issue  and  that  the 
issue  Is  not  one  associated  with  Americans 
James  Baker  has  directed  our  official 
spokesmen  to  emphasize  this  instruction. 

So  If  we  are  told  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein does  not  fret  outside  information, 
that  he  is  isolated  over  there,  what  is 
he  to  think  after  all  the  1980's  with  all 
the  support  of  the  United  States  and 
then  our  own  Ambassador  telling  him 
we  have  no  opinion  on  Arab-Arab  con- 
flicts, "specifically  your  border  dispute 
with  Kuwait." 

I  do  not  know  Saddam  Hussein  I 
never  met  him  I  can  only  take  what  I 
read  and  what  other  people  said  about 
him.  But  he  must  have  been  thinking 
that  this  is  a  green  light  from  the 
United  States  for  him  to  take  action 

Then  .Ambassador  Glaspie  was  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  after  the  inva- 
sion saying.  "We  never  expected  they 
would  take  all  of  Kuwait  " 

I  think  It  IS  important  for  people  to 
understand  what  led  us  up  to  this  Inva- 
sion 

I  am  not  saying  this  somehow  ex- 
cuses the  invasion.  Absolutely  not.  I 
supported  and  still  do  support  Presi- 
dent Bush's  initial  actions  that  he  took 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  said  so  publicly.  The 
only  thing  that  I  disagreed  with  back 
in  August  was  calling  up  Reserves.  I 
did  not  think  that  was  necessary  But  I 
supported  sending  troops  in  a  defensive 
posture  to  Saudi  Arabia;  I  supported 
the  efforts  by  President  Bush  to  get 
other  countries  involved;  and  I  supv 
ported  his  efforts  to  get  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  together  in  the  economic 
embargo  and  .sanctions. 

This  is  the  kind  of  new  world  order 
that  we  ought  to  be  talking  about. 
Rather  than  responding  with  brute 
force  and  military  power,  we  need  a 
new  world  order  wherein  we  respond  to 
the  Saddam  Husseins  of  the  world  with 
isolation,  economic  and  diplomatic  iso- 
lation, to  the  point  where  their  econ 
omy  crumbles  and  they  cannot  operate 

If  we  can  do  that,  then  we  truly  will 
have  achieved  a  new  world  order  But  if 
we  are  simply  going  to  use  the  votes  of 
12  members  of  the  Security  Council - 
and  who  knows  what  promises  were 
made  to  them  as  a  pretext  for  Amer- 
ica, again,  being  the  policeman  of  the 


world,  going  in  and  conducting  offen- 
sive military  actions,  we  are  back  to 
where  we  were  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  indeed  before  the  League  of 
Nations.  So  I  was  hopeful  that  this  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  would  help 
achieve  a  new  world  order.  The  Presi- 
dent's global  economic  blockade  was 
unprecedented,  replacing  unilateral 
military  action  with  collective  eco- 
nomic blockade  When  we  left  here  in 
October  to  go  home,  we  had  a  unified 
purpose,  and  a  unified  position.  I  sup- 
ported the  President  I  supported  the 
economic  sanctions  I  supported  the  de- 
fensive structure  we  had  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. I  searched  the  Record,  and  I  can- 
not find  anyone  in  this  body  who  dis- 
agreed with  that.  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican. 

Last  fall.  I  was  up  for  reelection. 
During  the  campaign.  I  specifically 
said  time  and  time  again  that  I  sup- 
ported President  Bush's  actions  in  the 
Mideast,  although  I  did  not  think  we 
needed  to  call  up  the  Reserves.  But.  be 
that  as  it  may.  that  was  a  small  point. 

Only  after  the  election,  much  to  my 
surprise,  the  President  unilaterally  and 
without  consulting  Congress  changed 
his  policy  and  position  in  the  Mideast 
in  two  ways.  One.  he  upped  the  ante  by 
going  from  a  defensive  position  to  an 
offensive  position.  I  said  at  the  time  I 
thought  that  was  nut  the  right  course 
of  action  to  take.  He  could  have  con- 
sulted with  Congress  or  called  Congress 
back  into  session  to  consider  whether 
we  agreed  with  this  policy  change.  But 
he  made  that  decision  without  consult- 
ing us 

Another  decision  was  made  unilater- 
ally by  the  President  without  consulta- 
tion with  Congress:  to  go  to  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  to  get  this  resolution 
setting  the  date  of  January  15.  What  is 
magic  about  January  15?  Where  did 
that  date  come  from?  I  will  tell  you 
where  it  came  from:  It  was  plucked  out 
of  thin  air 

Actually,  as  my  understanding  goes, 
the  Bush  administration  wanted  Janu- 
ary 1  to  be  the  deadline.  Some  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  Security  Council 
wanted  later  dates  They  compromised 
on  January  15  as  the  deadline 

So  the  policy  and  position  that  was 
supported  uniformly  among  most  peo- 
ple was  changed.  As  I  said,  I  cannot 
think  of  one  Senator  who  disagreed 
with  that  policy  before  the  election. 
The  President,  doubled  troop  levels 
moved  from  a  defensive  posture  to  an 
offensive  posture.  And  set  an  arbitrary 
January  15  deadline.  And  again,  I  re- 
peat for  emphasis  sake,  this  was  not  a 
deadline  set  by  the  United  Nations  iui  a 
whole  It  was  accepted  by  12  nations  of 
the  Security  Council,  only  two  of 
whom  have  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  have  talked  with  constituents  of 
mine  back  in  Iowa  who  understand 
this.  One  of  the  reasons  1  pressed  so 
hard  for  this  debate  and  a  vote  by  the 
Senat«  and  the  House  was  I  found  it  in- 


congruous at  best  that  the  President 
would  go  to  12  member  nations  of  the 
Security  Council,  like  Zaire  and  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  Ethiopia  and  Colom- 
bia, to  ask  for  their  permission  to 
allow  our  young  men  and  women  to 
fight  and  perhaps  to  die  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, but  the  President  would  not  come 
to  the  Congress  to  ask  permission  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  this  debate  is 
important,  and  that  we  vote  before 
January  15  This  is  a  debate  that  en- 
compasses all  the  American  people 
They  are  watching,  they  are  listening. 
and  they  want  the  information.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  out 
there  about  How  we  got  into  this; 
what  our  purposes  are,  and  what  are 
our  options. 

I  covered  the  first  about  how  we  got 
into  it.  Now  let  me.  for  a  few  minutes, 
cover  what  the  reasons  are  for  US.  In- 
volvement. 

The  first  reason  enunciated  was  to 
stop  Iraq  from  invading  Saudi  .Arabia. 
That  policy  was  supported  whole- 
heartedly and  uniformly,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded. We  stopped  him  in  his  tracks. 

Another  reason  cited  for  our  involve- 
ment was  oil.  I  agree  with  those  who 
say  in  our  economy  we  must  have  oil 
to  function.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  different  en- 
ergy policy  and  move  forward  on  an  en- 
ergy r>olicy  that  would  make  us  more 
energy  independent.  But  the  fact  is, 
right  now  we  have  to  have  it 

But  we  are  looking  at  oil  from  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  All  of  the  oil  that  we  had 
previously  gotten  from  Iraq  an<l  Ku- 
wait could  t>e  replaced  just  by  raising 
the  average  fuel  economy  of  the  auto- 
mobile fleet  in  America,  the  CAFE 
standards,  by  3  miles  per  gallon  Think 
about  that.  We  ask  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  American  boys  and 
women  to  die  because  Detroit  cannot 
raise  the  average  miles  per  gallon  by  3 
miles  a  gallon"  How  ridiculous;  how  ab- 
solutely ridiculous.  In  any  event,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  increased  its  production. 

The  next  reason  we  were  given  was 
Secretary  Baker  said  at  one  time,  what 
it  boils  down  to  essentially  is  jobs. 
What  kind  of  jobs  is  he  talking  abouf 
If  we  want  jobs,  rather  than  spending 
money  on  a  military  machine  to  be 
squandered  in  the  Saudi  desert,  we 
should  be  putting  people  to  work  on  al- 
ternative energy  projects:  Environ- 
mental restoration,  repairing  our  high- 
ways and  bridges,  and  infrastructure  in 
this  country'' 

Another  reason  was  to  stop  naked  ag- 
gression We  have  heard  that  a  number 
of  times  recently  Certainly  naked  ag- 
gression should  be  stopped.  But  what 
about  a  few  weeks  ago  when  there  was 
naked  aggression  in  Chad  by  Libya?  We 
did  not  rush  over  there  with  our  troope 

How  about  Syria"'  Syria,  now  one  of 
our  allies.  Not  too  long  ago  Syria  went 
into  Lebanon  and  massacred  700  civil- 


ians. That  was  naked  aggression.  We 
did  not  do  anything  about  it.  Now 
Assad  is  on  our  side. 

WTiat  about  Indonesia's  bloody  excur- 
sion into  East  Timor,  where  they  basi- 
cally wiped  out  a  country  and  killed  a 
lot  of  people''  We  did  not  do  anything. 

Or  when  Saddam  Hussein  gassed  the 
Kurds  in  his  own  country?  That  was 
naked  aggression.  We  did  not  do  any- 
thing. 

What  does  this  mean,  that  we  want 
to  stop  naked  aggression?  Does  this 
mean  that  we  are  now  going  to  say 
that  the  United  States  will,  indeed,  be- 
come the  policeman  of  the  world  and 
that  we  will  respond  to  every  instance 
of  naked  aggression''  Or  does  it  mean 
we  are  just  going  to  pick  and  choose 
which  ones  we  want  to  respond  to  or 
nof  How  about  the  Soviets  putting 
down  the  Lithuanians''  Are  we  going  to 
respond  to  that''  I  daresay  we  are  not. 
So  we  are  going  to  pick  and  choose 
which  kinds  of  naked  aggression  we  op- 
pose? 

Again,  as  I  stated  earlier,  a  new 
world  order,  I  believe,  can  respond  to 
this  type  of  aggression  in  a  more  force- 
ful way,  and  one  that  can  actually  be 
counted  on  by  those  countries  that 
would  anticipate  such  aggression,  more 
so  than  the  United  States  just  sending 
in  troops. 

Libya  knows  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  send  troops  to  defend  Chad. 
The  Soviets  know  we  are  not  going  to 
send  troops  to  protect  the  Lithuanians. 
Indonesia  knew  we  were  not  going  to 
send  troops  to  protect  the  poor  East 
Timorese. 

But  if  we  establish  this  new  world 
order  of  economic  sanctions  and  em- 
bargo on  a  country  like  Iraq,  then  that 
says  something  to  these  other  coun- 
tries that  may  have  designs  on  other 
people's  territory:  That  the  United  Na- 
tions indeed  can  get  together  to  put 
economic  sanctions  and  embargo  on 
that  country.  That  would  be  more  of  a 
threat  than  the  United  States  sending 
troops,  because  they  know  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  send  troops  in 
many  of  those  cases. 

Another  reason  was  to  restore  the  le- 
gitimate Government  of  Kuwait.  What 
does  this  mean?  Does  this  mean  the  na- 
tional legislature''  The  emir  dissolved 
the  legislature  in  1986.  Only  adult 
males  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  re- 
sided in  Kuwait  before  1920  could  vote, 
which  amounts  to  about  8  percent  of 
the  population.  The  emir,  as  I  said,  dis- 
solved the  national  assembly  in  1986. 
So  it  is  ruled  by  a  monarchy,  a  virtual 
dictator,  who  has  untold  wealth. 

But  all  that  aside,  is  Kuwait  a  friend 
of  the  United  States?  How  do  we  mark 
friendship?  Kuwait  has  voted  more 
often  against  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  we  went  to  Grenada  to  protect 
our  people  in  Grenada,  there  was  a  vote 
taken  in  the  United  Nations,  in  1983.  on 
the  subject  of  Grenada.  There  were  100 


votes  against  us  for  committing  naked 
aggression  in  Grenada.  Kuwait  voted 
against  us.  Just  a  year  ago  in  Panama, 
there  was  a  vote,  again,  on  what  we  did 
in  Panama,  in  the  United  Nations,  Ku- 
wait voted  against  us  again.  So  we 
have  to  really  wonder,  and  the  people 
of  America  ought  to  know  this.  Again, 
I  do  not  say  this  in  any  way  says  we 
cannot  take  action.  I  am  going  to  get 
to  that,  obviously,  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. I  am  just  saying,  at  what  price'' 
At  what  price?  How  many  lives? 

Another  reason  to  stop  Iraq's  nuclear 
capability.  I  will  respond  to  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Hatch,  who  talked 
about  me  on  the  floor  yesterday.  I  said 
to  him  this  morning  that  I  was  going 
to  mention  his  name  in  response  to,  I 
think,  a  misinterpretation  or  mis- 
understanding that  he  may  have  of  my 
position  on  this.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  Iraq  becoming  a  nuclear  power 
and  having  a  nuclear  weapon's  capabil- 
ity. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Iraq  has  12 
kilograms  of  enriched  uranium,  which 
they  had  obtained  in  order  to  fuel  their 
nuclear  reactor,  which,  of  course,  was 
taken  out  by  the  Israelis.  Iraq  is  also  a 
signatory  to  the  nonproliferation  trea- 
ty. When  a  country  signs  onto  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  they  agree  to  two 
provisions:  They  will  not  obtain  nu- 
clear weapons  and,  second,  in  ex- 
change, countries  with  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility can  help  the  treaty  signatory  to 
establish  a  domestic  nuclear  generat- 
ing capacity.  But  any  country  that  is  a 
signatory  has  to  allow  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  in- 
spect and  account  for  the  nuclear  ma- 
terials at  any  time.  Last  month,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
inspected  the  enriched  uranium  stock- 
pile of  Iraq  and  accounted  for  the  12 
kilograms  which  they  had  obtained  10 
years  ago. 

So  they  do  have  12  kilograms.  What 
can  they  do  with  12  kilograms  of  en- 
riched U-235?  They  can  make  one  very 
crude  nuclear  device.  I  said  device,  not 
bomb.  Bomb  envisions  something  that 
can  be  picked  up.  carried  by  a  plane, 
and  dropped  someplace.  So  they  could 
probably  make  one  bomb.  How  big 
would  it  be?  Again,  this  is  where  we  get 
in  the  area  of  nuclear  physics.  It  would 
be  a  big  bomb,  bigger  than  the  one  we 
set  off  near  Alamogordo,  which  they 
had  to  raise  with  a  crane,  probably  big- 
ger than  the  "little  boy"  we  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,  which  required  a  B-29 
bomber  to  carry. 

So  let  us  say  they  were  going  to  build 
this  bomb  with  the  12  kilograms  of  ura- 
nium that  they  have.  What  are  they 
going  to  do  with  it?  They  send  one 
bomber  across  the  border  and  that 
plane  will  be  shot  down  so  fast.  That  is 
why  we  have  AW  ACS  over  there.  They 
cannot  get  it  out  of  their  country.  Are 
they  going  to  put  it  on  a  truck  and 
take  it  to  Jordan?  As  soon  as  they  did 
that,    we    would    know    they   diverted 


their  12  kilograms  and  made  a  bomb. 
There  is  no  way  to  deliver  it.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  put  it  on  a  missile. 
As  I  said,  they  have  not  done  anything 
to  divert  that  12  kilograms  to  any  kind 
of  bombmaking  as  of  last  month. 

You  say.  well,  they  may  develop 
other  types  of  facilities  later  on.  To 
build  a  nuclear  weapons  capability, 
Iraq  would  have  to  develop  much  great- 
er quantities  of  enriched  uranium  or 
Plutonium,  one  of  the  two.  Y'ou  cannot 
make  a  nuclear  bomb  out  of  nothing 
Y'ou  have  to  have  the  nuclear  material. 
To  get  enriched  uranium — let  us  take 
that  first — they  would  have  to  build  ei- 
ther a  gaseous  diffusion  plant  or  gas 
centrifuge  plant.  A  gaseous  diffusion 
plant,  if  anybody  has  been  to  Oak 
Ridge,  is  very  large  and  very  costly 
Ours  was  built  during  the  Manhattan 
project  that  cost  billions  of  dollars,  a 
lot  of  time,  and  a  lot  of  high  tech- 
nology. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  briefing  by 
our  Intelligence  Committee  soon,  but 
all  the  information  I  have  from  the  In- 
telligence Committee  is  they  have  no 
gaseous  diffusion  plant  in  Iraq  and 
have  not  started  to  design  or  build  one. 
They  can  build  a  gas  centrifuge  plant. 
Again,  our  intelligence  shows  us  they 
have  enough  hardware  to  build  26  gas 
centrifuges  to  separate  U-235  from  U- 
238.  But  you  need  1,000  such  centrifuges 
to  get  the  enriched  uranium  to  build 
nuclear  weapons. 

Why  do  I  go  into  elaborate  detaiT 
Because  so  many  people  talk  about 
this,  but  they  do  not  have  their  facts 
straight.  They  have  26  while  they  need 
more  than  1,000  gas  centrifuges  in  order 
to  separate  out  U-235  from  yellow  cake 
which  is  mostly  U-238. 

The  only  other  way  they  could  enrich 
uranium  is  through  laser  isotope  sepa- 
ration. This  Senator  spent  10  years  on 
the  House  Science  and  Technologj- 
Committee.  We  talked  a  lot  about  laser 
isotope  separation.  We  have  not  even 
developed  it  commercially.  We  think 
we  can.  but  we  have  not  even  started 
the  process  of  building  large  laser  iso- 
tope separation  facilities.  It  is  very 
high  technology.  So  much  for  uranium. 

The  other  route  to  fissile  material  is 
Plutonium.  WTiere  do  you  get  Pluto- 
nium? Out  of  nuclear  reactors,  either 
military  reactors  or  those  that  gen- 
erate commercial  electricity.  Again, 
thanks  to  the  Israelis,  the  Iraqis  do  not 
even  have  a  research  reactor  and  are 
not  about  to  have  one  for  quite  a  while. 
Even  if  they  did  have  an  operating  nu- 
clear reactor  from  which  they  could 
get  the  Plutonium  after  a  while,  they 
would  need  a  plutonium  reprocessing 
plant  to  extract  the  plutonium  from 
spent  fuel  rods.  They  are  not  even  near 
building  anything  like  that. 

This  whole  idea  of  this  nuclear  capa- 
bility of  Iraq  is  exaggerated.  But  I 
think  the  nail  in  the  coffin  on  the  nu- 
clear argument  as  the  reason  that  we 
ought  to  go  into  war  with  Iraq  follows 
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ft-om  Secretary  of  State  Bakers  no-in-     Schwarzkopf,    our    commander    in    the  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  and  not 

vasion  pledge    If  Iraq  withdraws  from     field,  head  of  our  forces  In  the  Mideast,  just  to  go  along:. 

Kuwait  by  the  15th    we  will  not  invade     is   quoted   as   stating   with    respect    to  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  210 

them  and  we  will  take  no  military  at-     sanctions:  previous  wars   that   the   President   has 

tion  against  them.  That  leaves  Hussein        Golly,  the  sanctions  have  only  been  in  ef-  conducted    without    any    kind    of    a.v- 

In  power  and  leaves  whatever  nuclear     feci  about  a  couple  of  months          And  now  proval  from  Congress    Actually,   there 

facilities  people  may  think  he  has  in-     we  are  starting   to  see  evidence   that   the  were  215.   Five  of  those  were  declared 

sanctions  are  pinching    So  why  should  we  wars:  the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican  War. 

say.  OK,  we  gave  them  2  months  (and  it)  ^jjp  Spanish-American  War.  World  War 

didn't  work.  Let's  gel  on  with  it  and  kill  a  j   ^Vorld  War  II     by  the  way.  there  were 

whole  bunch  of  people''  That's  crazy   Thai's 

crazy    You  don't  go  out  there  and  say.  OK. 

let's  have  a  nice  war  today.  God  Almighty, 


tact. 

So   it  cannot  be  an   issue    It   is  one 
that  Is  blown  out  of  proportion    There 
is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  fear  that  they 
either  have  a  nuclear  capability,  deliv- 
ery capability,  or  are  about  to  acquire     that  war  could  last  a  long  time,  long  time, 
one    As  I  said,  if  he  leaves,  they  get  to     and  kill  an  awful  lot  of  people   And  so  we've 
keep  everything.   So   it  cannot  be   too     just  got  to  be  patient 
much  of  a  concern  of  ours.  That  is  from  General  Schwarzkopf.  I 

The  last  reason  for  our  Involvement  wanted  to  repeat  that  statement  be- 
18  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  I  submit,  cause  a  couple  of  sentences  were  not 
Mr.  President,  that  is  the  only  legiti- 
mate reason.  We  cannot  condone  in  the 
post-cold-war  era  this  type  of  naked 
aggression  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  are  supporting  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader,  and  even 
those    who   are   opposing   it,    all    agree 


two  declarations  for  World  War  I.  and 
three  for  World  War  II. 

We  started  looking  at  some  of  those 
other  210  military  actions.  I  will  tell 
you  they  are  as  phony  i\s  a  $3  bill  One 
of  those  210  that  they  listed  was  the 
dispatch  of  three  military  transport 
aircraft  to  the  Congo  to  evacuate  citi- 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I     zens.  That  was  one  war    Another  war 


wanted  to  add  them  because  I  think  it 
shows  that  General  Schwarzkopf  him- 
self does  not  know  how  long  that  war 
would  last  or  how  many  casualties  we 
would  have. 
In  closing,  Mr  President,  on  eight 
that  Saddam  Husseins  troops  have  to  occasions  prior  to  the  election  last  fall 
get  out  of  Kuwait  On  that  there  Is  no  the  President  said  that  economic  sane-  other  war  And  by  the  way.  the  Viet- 
dlsagreement  and  no  negotiation.  The  tions  were  working  and  that  we  should  nam  war  is  listed  three  times— the  ac- 
ts   how    best    to    accomplish     have  patience    But  that  position  was     tual    Vietnam    war.    the    April   3.    1975, 


they  listed  was  in  1983  when  we  sent 
the  AWACS  airplane  to  aid  Egypt  after 
the  Libyans  bombed  a  city  in  Sudan. 
That  was  another  war. 

In  1976.  additional  forces  were  sent  to 
Korea  when  two  U.S.  servicemen  were 
killed  cutting  down  a  tree.  That  is  an- 


questlon 

Saddam's  eviction  from  Kuwait  in  the 
long-term  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Mideast  and  at  least 
cost  in  money  and  lives. 
That  Is  why  we  emphasize  sanctions. 


switched  after  the  election.  evacuation  of  Vietnam,  and  the  Apr! 

In  one  other  quote  that  1  wanted  to     30,  1975.  evacuation  of  the  Saigon  Em 


bassy.  These  are  part  of  the  210  "wars" 
that  were  listed  that  the  President  got 
us  into  without  approval  of  Congress 

What  we  are  talking  about  in  Saudi 
Arabia  is  war,  real  war  where  people 
will  fight  and  die. 

These  previous  speakers  said  we  have 
allies  there  '^'es,  we  do.  And  those  al- 
lies are  willing  to  fight  to  the  last 
American  to  make  sure  that  our  posi- 


read,  and  I  will  put  this  in  the  Record, 
in   testimony   before   the   Armed   Serv- 
ices   Committee,    Edward    Luttwak,    a 
They    are    working,    as   so   many    have     military  expert  said: 

said,  including  the  distinguished  Sen-  with  each  passing  day.  the  Iraqi  economy 
ator  from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  reverts  another  step  to  its  organic  agricul 
Armed  Services  Committee— 97  percent  lural  level,  which  can  supply  dates  and  bar 
of  Iraq's  exports  90  percent  of  its  im-  ley.  but  not  ballistic  missiles  or.  indeed,  any 
ports.  45  to  50  percent  of  its  GNP,  ac-  other  armaments  beyond  small  arms 
cording  to  Intelligence  estimates.  In  Mr.  Luttwak  also  said  that  military 
the  worst  year  of  the  Depression  In  this  action  now  against  Iraq  would  "do  no  tlon  prevails.  But  not  to  the  last  Egyp- 
country  our  GNP  went  down  by  H  per-  more  than  to  turn  the  wheel  of  Persian  tlan,  or  Saudi,  or  those  people  who 
cent— 1931  32.   We   know   how  devastat-     Gulf  instability  one  more  time.  Hence,     voted  in   the   Security   Council,    Zaire 

jf  Americans  were  to  die  in  fighting 
Iraq,  only  the  tragic  loss  inflicted  on 
their  families  would  be  permanent, 
while  any  results  achieved  would  be 
ephemeral." 

Mr  President,  my  conclusions  are 
these.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional position,  only  Congress  can  de- 
clare war  Only  Congress. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  decision.  Now.  we 
may  not  agree  with  that  decision,  but 
he  has  made  that  decision;  we  have  to 
support  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  a  king    He  is  not  an  emperor    He  is     work   is  my  second  conclusion    I  have 
not  a  dictator.  talked  about  that  enough. 

^ A  week  ago  yesterday  we  stood  on        The  third  is  that  the  case  for  mlll- 

an  embargo  will  work  but  whether  we  this  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  raised  our  tary  action  at  this  time  has  not  been 
have  the  patience  to  let  it  take  effect  '  right  hands,  and  we  swore  an  oath  on  a  made  This  really  gets  to  the  heart  of 
Again  from  a  former  chairman  of  the  Bible.  I  take  that  oath  seriously.  That  the  debate.  As  someone  who  spent  8 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  oath  was  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con-     years  in  the  military,   I  at  one  time 

Seven  out  of  eight  former  Secretaries    stitutlon  of  the  United  States   I  did  not 

of    Defense    aald    that    the    sanctions     take  an   oath   to   uphold  and  defend  a 

ought  to  be  given  time  to  work  President  of  the  United  States,  not  any 

I  am  going  to  finish  also  a  quote  that     President  of  the  United  SUtes.  So  that 

was    partially    quoted    by    the   Senator 


Ing  that  was  in  this  country.  Think 
what  it  must  be  like  in  Iraq  when  their 
GNP  has  gone  down  45  percent  in  5 
months.  So  they  have  been  reduced 
more  than  5  months  than  the  United 
States  suffered  during  all  4  years  of  our 
Depression. 

Again  on  the  question  of  sanctions. 
Admiral  Crowe  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  said 
that  the  embargo  is  "biting  heavily." 
He  said.  "It  Is  the  most  effective  peace- 
time blockade  ever  levied."  And 
quoting  Admiral  Crowe  further,  he 
said.  "Most  experts  believe  that  It  will 
work  with  time  Estimates  range  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12  to  18  months.  In 
other  words,  the  issue  is  not  whether 


and  Malaysia,  and  Romania  and  others. 

I  Mr  LIEBERMAN  assumed  the 
chair  i 

Mr.  HARKIN  Assad.  I  tell  you  Assad 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
knock  out  Hussein.  Then  he  becomes 
numero  uno  over  there.  If  he  can  get  it 
done  with  Americans,  fine.  This,  the 
same  Assad  who  just  practiced  naked 
aggression  against  Lebanon. 

Or  Iran  You  have  to  believe  that 
Iran  would  like  nothing  better  than  for 
us  to  take  out  Hussein,  to  do  their 
work  for  them. 

Sanctions  must  be  given  a  chance  to 


and  I  only  did  it  once—  took  a  flag  to  a 
family  of  a  friend  who  was  killed  in  the 
military. 
That  has  a  profound  effect  on  you.  It 


from  Georgia  (Mr  NUNN).  I  want  to  fin- 
ish It  because  there  are  a  couple  sen- 
tences in  it  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
added.  This  Is  from  October  28   General 


argument  has  no  effect  on  this  Senator  is    something    you    never    forget.    The 

whatsoever  because  my  oath   of  office  number  of  people  that  I  went  through 

was  on  the  Constitution.   If  the  Presi-  flight  training  with  that  are  no  longer 

dent  made  a  mistake,   then  I  think   it  with  us  because  they  died  in  Vietnam 

the   responsibility   of  Congress   to   say  I  was  in  the  military  during  Vietnam. 


I  had  a  different  responsibility.  I  had  a 
different  oath.  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent. 

When  I  left  the  military  and  later  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  began  to  speak  out 
against  Vietnam.  I  swore  at  that  time 
that  never  again  would  there  be  an  un- 
just war.  There  will  be  times  when  the 
United  States  must  use  its  military 
might— I  am  not  a  pacifist.  But  our 
cause  must  be  just.  Our  purpose  must 
be  clear,  and  our  people  must  be  unit- 
ed. Nothing  less  will  suffice  for  Amer- 
ica going  to  war 

Quite  frankly,  if  the  Congress  is  di- 
vided on  this  issue,  it  is  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  not 
made  his  case  to  the  American  people 
that  war  is  necessary  at  this  time.  The 
polls  all  show  a  split.  The  recent  New 
York  Times  CBS  poll  asked  the  ques- 
tion. "Should  we  go  to  war  now  or 
should  we  let  sanctions  have  more  time 
to  work'' "  The  results  were  47  to  46. 
Evenly  split. 

I  do  not  want  our  young  men  and 
women  going  into  war  with  a  divided 
United  States  The  President  has  not 
made  his  case  to  the  American  people. 
The  American  people  are  divided  on 
this  issue  That  is  reflected  here  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  because  we 
are  divided,  because  we  reflect  that  di- 
vision among  the  American  people.  We 
should  not  go  to  war  when  the  people 
of  this  country  are  divided  and  when 
our  purpose  is  not  clear. 

Now  I  hope  that  we  have  the  votes  to 
do  two  things:  To  insist  that  the  Presi- 
dent come  to  the  Congress  before  he 
takes  any  offensive  action.  That.  I  be- 
lieve, is  crystal  clear  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  must  do  that. 

Second,  to  express  the  Congress'  sup- 
port for  continuing  the  sanctions. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  force 
must  be  used.  The  President  must 
make  that  case  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  must  get  them  united.  Second, 
if  we  have  to  use  that  force,  use  it  on 
a  weakened  Iraq,  a  nation  that  is  going 
to  be  much  weaker  than  it  is  now  when 
they  cannot  get  spare  parts,  when  they 
cannot  get  tires,  when  they  cannot  get 
lubricating  oil.  and  when  they  cannot 
ny  their  airplanes.  Think  of  1  year's 
GNP  loss  of  50  percent  or  more,  of  what 
that  would  mean  to  their  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  in  the  Record  a  number  of 
items,  one  of  which  is  this  article  that 
came  in  the  paper  yesterday  from 
Philadelphia,  to  the  Washington  Post. 
It  is  entitled  "Working  Overtime.  Pre- 
paring for  the  Worst."  "U.S.  Compa- 
nies on  Tight  Schedules  to  Fill  Penta- 
gon Order  for  16,099  Body  Bags.  "  They 
are  working  round  the  clock.  The  Pen- 
tagon ordered  16,099  body  bags.  That 
must  be  based  on  something.  As  I  un- 
derstand, they  have  already  shipped 
about  12.000  body  bags  over  there. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  7.  1991] 

WHrrE  Slaves  in  the  Persia.v  Gl'lf 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinper.  Jr.) 

President  Bush's  gamble  in  the  Gulf  may 
yet  pay  off.  Let  us  pray  that  it  does— thai 
the  combination  of  international  economic 
sanctions,  political  pressure  and  military 
build-up  will  force  Saddam  Hussein  to  repent 
and  retreat.  Let  us  pray  that  the  lough  talk 
from  Washington  is  designed  primarily  as 
psychological  warfare — and  thai  it  will  work 

Bui  lough  talk  creates  its  own  momentum 
and  may  seize  control  of  policy.  If  the  gam- 
ble fails,  the  president  will  be  hard  put  to 
avoid  war.  Is  this  a  war  Americans  really 
want  to  fight?  Sen.  Robert  Dole  iR..  Kan.i 
said  the  other  day  that  Americans  are  not 
yet  committed  to  this  war.  and  he  is  surely 
right.  And  is  it  a  war  Americans  are  wronp 
m  not  wanting  to  fight? 

Among  our  stated  objectives  are  the  de- 
fense of  Saudi  Arabia,  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait and  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  establishment,  in  the  president's  phrase, 
of  a  -"Stable  and  secure  Gulf."  Presumably 
these  penerous-hearled  goals  should  win  the 
cooperation,  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
locals.  Indications  are.  to  the  contrary,  that 
our  involvement  is  increasing  Arab  contempt 
for  the  U.S. 

WHITE  SLAVES 

In  this  newspaper  a  few  days  ago  Geraldine 
Brooks  and  Tony  Horwitz  described  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Arabs  to  fight  in  their  own 
defense.  The  Gulf  states  have  a  population 
almost  as  large  as  Iraq's  but  no  serious  ar- 
mies and  limited  inclination  to  raise  them. 
Why  should  they''  The  Journal  quotes  a  sen- 
ior Gulf  official  "You  think  I  want  to  send 
my  leen-aKed  son  to  die  for  Kuwait?"  He 
chuckles  and  adds.  "We  have  our  white 
slaves  from  America  to  do  that,'" 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Gulf  Coopera- 
tion Council,  the  Arab  stales  congratulated 
themselves  on  their  verbal  condemnation  of 
Iraqi  aggression  but  spoke  not  one  word  of 
thanks  to  the  American  troops  who  had 
crossed  half  the  world  to  fight  for  them,  A 
Yemeni  diplomat  explained  this  curious 
omission  to  Judith  Miller  of  the  New  York 
Times:  ""A  lot  of  Ihe  Gulf  rulers  simply  do 
not  feel  that  they  have  to  thank  the  people 
lhey"ve  hired  to  do  their  fighting  for  them." 

James  LeMoyne  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  October  in  a  dispatch  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  ""There  is  no  mass  mobilization  for 
war  in  the  markets  and  streets.  The  scenes 
of  cheerful  American  families  saying  goodby 
l-o  their  sons  and  daughters  are  being  re- 
peated m  few  Saudi  homes  ""  Mr,  LeMoyne 
continued.  "'Some  Saudis"  attitude  toward 
the  American  troops  verges  on  treating  them: 
as  a  sort  of  contracted  superpower  en- 
forcer "He  quoted  a  Saudi  teacher. 
"The  American  soldiers  are  a  new  kind  of 
foreign  worker  here.  We  have  Pakistanis 
driving  taxis  and  now  we  have  Americans  de- 
fending us  '" 

I  know  that  the  object  of  foreign  policy  is 
not  to  win  gratitude.  It  is  to  produce  real  ef- 
fects in  the  real  world.  It  is  conceivable  that 
we  should  simply  swallow  the  Arab  insults 
and  soldier  on  as  their  ""white  slaves"  be- 
cause vital  Interests  of  our  own  are  Involved, 
But.  as  Mr  Dole  implied,  the  case  that  US 
vital  interests  are  at  stake  has  simply  not 
been  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Of  course,  we  have  interests  in  the  Gulf 
But  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  pe- 


ripheral interests  and  vital  Interest.  Vita! 
interests  exist  when  our  national  security  is 
truly  at  risk  Vital  interest*  are  those  you 
kill  and  die  for,  I  write  as  one  who  has  no 
problem  about  the  use  of  force  to  defend  our 
vital  interests  and  who  had  no  doubt  that 
vital  interests  were  involved  in  preventing 
the  domination  of  Europe  by  Hitler  and  later 
by  Stalin. 

In  defining  our  vital  Interests  in  the  Gulf, 
the  administration's  trumpet  gives  an  aw- 
fully uncertain  sound.  It  has  offered  a  rolling 
series  of  peripheral  justifications — oil.  jobs. 
regional  stability,  the  menace  of  a  nuclear 
Iraq,  the  creation  of  a  new  world  order 
These  pretexts  for  war  grow  increasingly 
thin. 

If  oil  is  the  issue,  nothing  will  more  cer- 
tainly increase  oil  prices  than  war.  with 
long-term  interruption  of  supply  and  wide- 
spread destruction  of  oil  fields.  Every  whis- 
per of  peace  has  brought  oil  prices  down.  And 
the  idea  of  spending  American  lives  in  order 
to  save  American  jobs  is  despicable — quite 
unworthy  of  our  intelligent  secretary  of 
state. 

As  of  the  stabilization  of  the  Middle  Elast. 
this  is  a  goal  that  has  never  been  attained 
for  long  in  history.  Stability  is  not  a  likely 
prospect  for  a  region  characterized  from. 
time  immemorial  by  artificial  frontiers, 
tribal  antagonism,  religious  fanaticisms  and 
desperate  inequalities,  I  doubt  that  the  US, 
has  the  capacity  or  the  desire  to  replace  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  our  efforts  thus  far 
have  won  us  not  the  respect  of  the  Arab  rul- 
ers but  their  contempt 

What  about  nuclear  weapons'"  The  preven- 
tive-war argument  is  no  more  valid  against 
Iraq  than  it  was  when  nuts  proposed  it 
against  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Cold 
War,  In  any  case.  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
has  in  effect  offered  a  no-invasion  pledge  if 
Iraq  withdraws  from  Kuwait — a  pledge  that 
would  leave  Saddam  Hussein  in  power  and 
his  nuclear  facilities  intact. 

As  for  the  new  world  order,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  far  stronger  if  it  succeeds 
through  resolute  application  of  economic 
sanctions  than  if  it  only  provides  a  m.ultilat- 
eral  facade  for  a  unilateral  US  war  Nor 
would  we  strengthen  the  UN  by  wreaking 
mass  destruction  that  will  appall  the  world 
and  discredit  collective  security  for  years  to 
come. 

No  one  likes  the  loathsome  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, Other  countries  would  rejoice  in  his 
overthrow— and  are  fully  prepared  to  fight  to 
the  last  .'American  to  bring  It  alxsut.  But, 
since  the  threat  he  poses  to  the  US  is  far 
less  than  the  threat  to  the  Gulf  states,  why 
are  we  Americans  the  fall  guys,  expected  to 
do  90%  of  the  fighting  and  to  take  90*/.  of  the 
casualties''  Only  Britain,  loyal  as  usual,  has 
made  any  serious  military  contribution  to 
the  Impending  war— 10.000  more  troope  than 
Egj-pt  If  we  go  to  war.  let  not  the  posse  fade 
away,  as  befell  the  unfortunate  marshal  in 
High  Noon, 

And  please.  Mr  President,  spare  us  the 
sight  of  Dan  Quayle  telling  the  troops  that 
this  war  won't  t>e  another  Vietnam.  How  in 
hell  would  he  know'' 

No  one  ever  supposed  that  an  economic 
embargo  would  bring  Iraq  to  its  knees  in  a 
short  five  months.  Why  not  give  sanctions 
time  to  work?  "Hie  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  already  reports  shortages  in  Iraq's 
military  spare  parts  If  we  must  fight,  why 
not  fight  a  weaker  rather  than  a  stronger 
Iraq''  What  is  the  big  rush?"  There  is  a 
phrase  of  President  Eisenhower's  that  comes 
to  mind:  "the  courage  of  patience  "" 

I  also  recall  words  of  lYesldent  Kennedy 
that  seem  relevant  during  these  dark  days 
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"Don't  push  your  opponent  against  a  locked 
door  ■  What  la  so  terribly  wronff  with  a  nego- 
tiated settlement'  Iraq  must  absolutely 
withdraw  from  Kuwait,  but  the  grievances 
that  explain,  though  not  excuse,  the  invasion 
might  well  b«<  adjudicated  As  for  the  nuclear 
threat,  that  can  be  taken  care  of  by  a  com- 
bination of  arms  embargo,  international  in- 
spection throughout  the  Middle  East  and 
great-power  deterrence  Such  measures 
would  do  far  more  than  war  to  strengthen 
collective  security  and  build  a  new  world 
order. 

One  has  the  abiding  fear  that  the  adminls- 
tratian  has  not  thought  out  the  con- 
sequences of  war  ^'lghtlng  Iraq  will  not  be 
like  fighting  Grenada,  or  Panama  The  war 
will  most  likely  be  bloodly  and  protracted. 
Victory  might  well  entangle  us  in  Middle 
Eastern  chaos  for  years- all  for  interests 
that,  so  far  as  the  U.S.  Is  concerned,  are  at 
best  peripheral, 

IRAQI  SIDESHOW 

Worst  of  all,  the  Iraqi  sideshow  is  enfee- 
bling us  in  areas  where  vital  interests  are 
truly  at  stake.  While  we  concentrate  ener- 
gies and  resources  in  the  Middle  E^st.  East- 
ern Europe  Is  in  travail  and  the  Soviet  Union 
is  falling  apart  We  cannot  singlehandedly 
rescue  democracy  in  the  ex-communist 
states,  but  at  least  we  ought  to  be  thinking 
hard  about  ways  we  could  help  on  the  mar- 
gin Europe  Is  far  more  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  than  the  Middle  East, 

And  we  confront  urgent  problems  here  at 
home — deepenmg  recession,  decaying  infra- 
structure, deteriorating  race  relations,  a 
shaky  banking  system,  crime-ridden  cities 
on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy,  states  in  finan- 
cial crisis,  increasing  public  and  private 
debt,  low  productivity,  diminishing  competl 
Uveness  In  world  markets  The  crisis  of  our 
national  community  demands  major  atten- 
tion and  resources  too.  While  we  fiddle  away 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  American  economy 
will  continue  to  decline,  and  .lapan  and  Ger- 
many will  seize  the  world's  commanding  eco- 
nomic heights 

War  against  Iraq  will  be  the  most  unneces- 
sary war  In  .American  history,  and  it  well 
may  cause  the  gravest  damage  to  the  vital 
Interest*  of  the  republic. 

(Mr  Schleslnger  is  Albert  Schweitzer  pro- 
fessor of  the  humanities  at  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  and  a  winner  of  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  history  and  biography  i 

(From  the  Washington  PostJ 
Working    OvicrtimI';,    PREP.^RING    for    the 
Worst;  US    Companies  on  Tight  Sched- 
ules TO  Fill  pentagon  Order  for  16,099 
Body  Bags 

(By  Mary  .Jordan i 
Phiijvdelphia  In  a  one-story  factory  on  a 
quiet  side  street  In  the  blue-collar  Port  Rich- 
mond nelghborhixKl  here,  workers  who  make 
bedsheets  for  babies  are  busy  filling  a  new 
rush  order  16,099  body  bags  for  soldiers  who 
may  die  In  Operation  Desert  Shield 

I  hope  nobody  has  to  use  these."  said  Ed- 
ward Lustlck.  an  Aldan  Rubber  Co  em- 
ployee, as  he  In8p«'<t,ed  the  oUve-color.  rub- 
ber-coated material  thai  will  be  sewn  Into 
the  government  s  standard  seven-foot,  19- 
inch  bags  that  store  human  remains 

On  Dec  11.  the  L>epartment  of  Defense 
awarded  a  contract  to  three  Nidy  bag  mak 
era  They  Immediately  called  Aldan,  one  of 
the  few  sources  In  the  country  for  the  chlo- 
roprene-coated  fabrli  used  for  the  waterproof 
bags,  the  contractors  said 

"We  can  confirm  that  we  have  ordered 
human  remains  pouches,  '  said  Lt,  Col.  Stu- 


art Wagner,  a  Pentagon  spokesman  "But  we 
can't  say  how  many  or  where  they  are 
going  " 

Pentagon  sources,  however,  said  the  rush 
order  for  the  16.099  body  bags  was  placed  be- 
cause they  may  be  needed  In  Operation 
Desert  Shield, 

"No.  It  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that 
these  body  bags  are  going  to  Desert  Shield." 
said  one  Defense  Department  official.  "We  do 
always  keep  some  on  hand,  but  this  Is  not 
regular  Inventory  "" 

Three  of  the  companies  said  they  were  told 
the  bags  were  for  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
One  company  official  said  that  when  he  In- 
quired about  the  unusual  number,  a  I>efense 
Department  supply  officer  said  the  order  was 
based  on  a  computer  model  of  how  many 
deaths  might  result  if  a  shooting  war  breaks 
out  In  the  Persian  Gulf 

"'I  asked  why  It  as  such  a  crazy  number 
Why  not  16.000  or  17.000?"  said  Hugh  Blaha. 
vice  president  of  C,R,  Daniels,  an  Elllcolt 
City,  Md,,  firm  assembling  8.200  of  the  body 
bags  in  its  Tennessee  factory.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  official  "said  that  it  was 
based  on  computations  that  were  made  and 
that  this  was  the  number  that  they  needed.  " 
Blaha  said. 

The  Pentagon  has  refused  to  estimate  pub- 
licly how  many  American  lives  might  be  lost 
In  a  war  with  Iraq,  Defense  officials  will  not 
acknowledge  any  preparations  for  war  cas- 
ualties, keeping  classified  the  number  of 
body  bags,  hospital  beds  and  grave  registra- 
tion units  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 

The  term  "body  bag."  has  even  been 
stricken  from  the  official  vocabulary  at  the 
Pentagon,  where  military  spokesmen,  when 
pressed,  referred  to  them  as  "human  remains 
pouches  "' 

Norbert  Efros.  an  owner  of  Lite  Industries 
Inc.  of  Paterson.  N,J,.  said  his  company 
could  make  only  4.000  of  the  body  bags  on  the 
"very  tight  delivery  schedule"  called  for  in 
the  Desert  Shield  contract,  ""They  made  it 
very  clear  that  they  needed  these  right 
away,"  Efros  said, 

Blaha  said  his  Ellcott  City  company,  which 
also  makes  Christian  Dior  handbags,  has  set 
aside  about  40  sewing  machine  operators  to 
work  full  time  on  the  body  bags.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  get  Its  first  shipment  of  ma- 
terial from  Aldan  by  Jan.  21 

The  Pentagon  body  bags,  sturdier  than 
those  used  by  commercial  mortuaries,  cost 
about  SlOO  each. 

The  stipulations  of  the  contract  awarded 
Dec  11  call  for  delivery  of  some  bags  as  soon 
as  possible,  with  all  16,099  delivered  by 
March  1,  according  to  the  contractors 

To  fill  the  largest  order  for  the  govern- 
ment-specification body  bag  material  It  has 
ever  received.  Aldan  is  keeping  Its  two  giant 
ovens  operating  24  hours  a  day  The  heat 
seals  the  rubber  coating  on  the  green  fabric 
"We're  running  three  shifts  around  the 
clock  We  can"t  do  more  than  that,'"  said 
Barry  Fleischer,  Aldan's  vice  president  for 
marketing  "We're  working  overtime  and 
Saturdays  "' 

Most  of  Aldan"8  business  is  in  commercial 
products,  including  material  for  Gerber  wa- 
terproof bedsheets  for  babies, 

"I  choose  not  to  think  about  what  its  for 
because  it's  not  very  pleasant."  Fleischer 
said  as  he  watched  hundreds  of  yards  of  the 
body  bag  material  roll  on  steel  rods  into  the 
ovens 

"I'm  seeing  quite  a  bit  of  this  these  days." 
said  Winston  Parker,  the  factory's  head  oven 
operator  as  he  checked  the  rubber-coated 
material  as  It  was  heated  to  280  degrees  "I 
hope  nothing  Is  going  to  happen  that  means 


we  have  to  use  these   It's  not  going  to  prove 
anything  If  we  go  to  war," 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept,  13.  1990] 

Transcript  Shows  Mittid  US,  Response  to 

Treat  by  Saddam  in  Late  July 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

One  week  before  he  ordered  his  tr(x>ps  into 
Kuwait.  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hussein  warned 
the  US  ambassador  in  Baghdad  thai  Amer- 
ica should  not  oppose  his  alms  in  the  Middle 
East  because  ""yours  is  a  society  that  cannoi 
accept  10.000  dead  In  one  battle  "  and  is  vul- 
nerable to  terrorist  attack,  according  to  the 
Iraqi  minutes  of  the  July  25  conversation, 

U,S,  Ambassador  April  Glaspie  did  not  re- 
spond directly  to  Saddam's  menanclng  com- 
ments, concentrating  instead  on  praising 
Saddam's  ""extraordinary  efforts  to  rebuild 
your  country"  She  also  gently  probed  the 
Iraqi  leader's  intentions  in  massing  troops 
on  Kuwait's  border,  but  did  not  criticize  the 
Iraqi  troop  movements,  according  to  the 
Iraqi  transcript. 

The  State  Department  did  not  challenge 
the  authenticity  of  the  transcript  yesterday 
Spokesman  Richard  Boucher  declined  to 
comment  on  specific  remarks  It  contains  He 
said  Glaspie  was  not  available  for  comment 

Iraq's  version  of  the  meeting  shows  Sad- 
dam giving  Glaspie  explicit  warnings  that  he 
would  take  whatever  action  he  deemed  nec- 
essary to  stop  Kuwait  from  continuing  an 
"economic  war"  against  Iraq,  Her  response. 
as  recorded  by  the  Iraqis,  was  to  reassure 
Saddam  that  the  United  States  takes  no  offi- 
cial position  on  Iraq's  border  dispute  with 
Kuwait, 

in  response  to  Saddam's  comments  about 
Iraq's  need  for  higher  oil  prices,  the  ambas- 
sador said:  "I  know  you  need  funds  We  un- 
derstand that  and  our  opinion  is  that  you 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  your 
country.  But  we  have  no  opinion  on  the 
Arab- Arab  conflicts,  like  your  border  dis- 
agreement with  Kuwait,  James  Baker 
has  directed  our  official  spokesman  to  em- 
phasize this  instruction   " 

The  disclosure  of  the  transcript  to  Western 
news  media,  which  originated  with  Iraqi  offi- 
cials, appears  Intended  to  emphasize  that 
Saddam  had  reason  to  be  believe  that  the 
Bush  administration  would  not  offer  any  se- 
rious opposition  to  his  move  against  Kuwait, 

The  administration  has  acknowledged  that 
it  was  caught  by  surprise  by  Iraq"s  Aug,  2  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  But  the  tone  and  content 
of  the  transcript  of  the  July  25  meeting 
called  by_Saddam  strongly  suggest  that  the 
official  American  misreading  of  Saddam's  in- 
tentions and  capabilities  may  have 
emboldened  him  to  commit  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion that  has  brought  the  United  States  to 
the  brink  of  war  In  the  Persian  Gulf 

Mr,  HARKIN,  Mr,  President,  that  is 
what  this  is  about.  It  is  about  body 
bag's.  There  may  come  a  time  when  we 
ha%'e  to  do  it.  But  that  time  is  not  here 
and  it  is  not  now  The  time  is  here  and 
now  for  a  new  world  order  based  on 
economic  sanctions,  isolation,  keep  our 
allies  together,  and  making  Saddam 
Hussein  pay  a  much,  much  higher  price 
with  a  minimal  loss  of  our  lives  of  our 
own  young  men  and  women  in  Saudi 
Arabia, 
I  yield  the  floor.  Mr,  President, 
Mr  BENTSEN  addressed  the  Chair, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 
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If  the  Senator  will  withhold.  I  want 
to  indicate  to  the  various  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  here  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  predecessor  in  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  a  list 
of  Senators  who  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  waiting  to  be  recognized  in 
order  of  their  apijearance  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  will  proceed  according  to  that 
list,  and  therefore  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen]. 
the  gllf  crisis 

Mr,  BENTSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  an  unaccustomed  role,  I  have  a  rep- 
utation of  being  somewhat  of  a  hawk 
for  the  things  that  I  have  done  in  this 
body  throughout  the  years.  But  this 
time  I  am  supporting  the  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  heard  one  Member  earlier  saying 
that  now  that  these  young  men  and 
women  are  over  there  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  if  they 
do  not  go  ahead  into  combat,  that  they 
will  be  disappointed, 

I  do  not  believe  that  for  a  minute,  I 
happened  to  have  served  this  country 
in  combat  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
I  never  saw  people  in  combat  that  were 
not  uptight,  sweating,  and  worried.  If 
they  were  not.  they  were  either  with- 
out imagination  or  they  were  dumb,  I 
do  not  charge  any  of  these  young  men 
and  women  with  that,  I  think  they  are 
there  because  they  think  it  is  their  re- 
spKjnsibility  discharging  what  the 
President  has  ordered,  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

We  are  debating  an  issue  that  is  the 
most  important  issue  that  can  ever 
face  this  Senate;  that  is.  whether  or 
not  we  declare  war.  We  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  trying  to  sort  out  the 
complexities  and  seeing  that  the  Con- 
g-ress  fulfills  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility on  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  first  speech  that  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  addressed  that  di- 
lemma, trying  to  do  it  where  you  do 
not  shackle  the  President,  where  he 
can  respond  quickly  and  forcefully  in 
protecting  U.S.  interests. 

Amid  all  of  this  controversy  that  we 
have  been  hearing  about,  one  thing  is 
very  clear;  Iraq  began  this  war  on  Au- 
gust 2,  when  they  invaded  Kuwait,  The 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  I  believe,  are  united  in 
agreement  that  the  Iraqi  aggression 
shall  not  stand.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  if  American  troops  are  committed 
to  combat,  they  must  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Congress;  that  there  must 
be  no  question  about  our  total  commit- 
ment to  success. 

So  I  would  agree  that  there  is  a  broad 
consensus  on  the  objectives  but  a  lack 
of  consensus  on  how  we  achieve  those 
objectives.  Hopefully,  this  debate  that 
we  have  been  experiencing  yesterday, 
today,  and  tomorrow  will  help  to  clar- 
ify that. 

I  know  there  are  some  that  say  there 
l8  not  that  much  interest  in  it.  There 


are  not  that  many  members  on  the 
floor.  I  must  tell  you  there  is  intense 
interest.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  tele- 
vision console  that  is  not  turned  on  in 
any  office  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives, 

This  debate  that  we  have  today  is 
more  than  just  about  principles  and 
policies  and  prerogatives.  It  is  about 
American  men  and  women  and  their 
lives,  the  faces  you  see  every  morning 
on  television  wishing  their  families 
well, 

I  do  not  think  anyone  in  this  cham- 
ber or  the  generals  themselves  can 
have  an  accurate,  sure  knowledge  of 
what  costs  there  will  be  to  this  war, 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
saying  that  he  did  not  know  Lyndon 
Johnson  well  but  he  was  sure  if  Lyndon 
had  known  there  was  going  to  be  55.000 
lives  lost  in  'V'ietnam.  that  he  would 
have  been  following  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Senator 
Aiken,  to  declare  victory  and  go  home; 
that  he  would  not  have  wanted  to  see 
this  country  experience  that  kind  of  di- 
visive fight, 

I  do  know  that  in  that  desert  in  1973, 
in  just  a  20-day  war  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations.  21.000  people  lost 
their  lives  in  20  days — and  37.000  were 
casualties.  The  weapons  are  much  more 
lethal  today  where  you  see  biological 
warfare,  chemical  warfare,  and  you  see 
a  ruthless  dictator  who  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  them. 

I  believe  the  cost  of  even  a  short,  suc- 
cessful war  will  be  very  high.  Wars  gen- 
erally fought  do  not  follow  with  preci- 
sion any  plan  of  action  that  a  general 
sets  forth  at  the  beginning. 

It  is  interesting  to  talk  about  an  un- 
stable area  that  has  been  that  way  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  Middle  East;  to 
talk  about  how  we  have  to  continue 
balance;  that  we  have  to  really  punish 
Saddam  Hussein  but  not  destroy  the 
power  of  Iraq;  that  we  have  to  look 
over  here  at  General  Assad,  and  what 
he  has  done  in  Syria  and  who  also 
wants  to  be  the  new  Nasser  of  the  Mid- 
dle East;  that  we  have  to  be  concerned 
about  the  Iranians  becoming  a  pre- 
dominance of  power,  I  do  not  quite 
know  how  you  measure  all  those 
things,  I  am  trying  to  keep  a  balance 
in  the  process. 

The  other  day  Ross  Perot  made  a 
telling  point.  He  said  we  should  com- 
mit our  Nation  before  we  commit  our 
troops.  The  President  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  commit  our  troops.  He  is  ask- 
ing us  to  sign  off  on  the  use  of  force  to 
liberate  Kuwait, 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
the  congressional  grant  of  authority 
can  fall  short  of  what  the  Security 
Council  has  said  in  blessing  the  use  of 
force  after  January  15,  My  answer  to 
that  is  that  Congress  can  certainly  set 
different  standards  regarding  authority 
to  go  to  war. 

The  support  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council   is  welcome,  and  it  is  impor- 


tant, but  Its  members  have  not  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  They  were  not  elected  to 
represent  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  is  our  job  That  is  what  we 
hired  out  to, 

Mr,  President.  1  fully  recognize  that 
it  may  only  be  possible  to  eliminate 
the  consequences  of  Iraqi  aggression  by 
liberating  Kuwait  by  Armed  Forces 
And  certainly  the  meeting  this  week 
between  Secretary  Baker  and  Foreign 
Minister  Aziz  gave  us  little  reason  to 
be  optimistic  about  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement or  unilateral  Iraqi  withdrawal. 

Let  me  make  that  quite  clear  I  do 
not  rule  out  the  use  of  military  action 
to  force  the  L^aqi  military  from  Ku- 
wait, But  I  strongly  believe  there  is 
less  risk  overall  in  giving  those  sanc- 
tions more  time  to  work.  It  is  not  clear 
to  me  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  committed  to  the  option  of 
in%-asion  and  all  it  entails 

Mr,  DAMATO,  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question'' 

Mr,  BENTSEN,  If  I  may  continue.  I 
ask  the  Senator  to  wait  until  the  end 
of  my  statement,  please. 

Some  are  saying  that  this  debate  di- 
vides us.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
American  people  are  already  divided  on 
the  wisdom  of  war  m  the  gulf. 

We  cannot  wish  away  those  divisions 
or  swallow  them  in  a  great  gulp  of  pa- 
triotism. But  I  think  we  can  try  to 
minimize  their  consequences  abroad  by 
limiting  this  debate  in  time  and  reach- 
ing an  early  conclusion. 

Only  the  President.  I  believe,  by  ra- 
tional p)ersuasion  from  his  position  of 
leadership,  can  bring  about  a  consen- 
sus. 

I  think  we  need  to  keep  the  invasion 
option  on  the  table,  right  out  front. 
where  the  Iraqis  can  see  it  I  believe  it 
is  premature  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent with  our  forces  to  march  on  Ku- 
wait, I  prefer  the  leadership  alternative 
by  which  the  Congress  gives  the  Presi- 
dent clear  authority  to  fight  m  defense 
of  our  interests,  guarantees  expedited 
procedures  on  the  use  of  force  to  liber- 
ate Kuwait,  if  the  President  specifi- 
cally requests  it.  and  provides  for  the 
option  of  holding  our  fire  while  we  see 
if  those  sanctions  will  work 

If  someone  thought  they  were  going 
to  work  in  4  or  5  months,  we  should 
have  never  taken  that  route  That  is 
not  a  realistic  timetable, 

I  think  this  resolution  by  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  the  best  course  of  action  under 
the  circumstances.  I  believe  it  pre- 
serves the  constitutional  role  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  and  guar- 
antees the  President  a  prompt  vote  if 
he  should  seek  an  authorization  for  of- 
fensive operations. 

President  Eisenhower  knew  the  hor- 
ror of  war.  Yet  he  talked  about  "the 
courage  of  pjatience,  "  Two  of  our  high- 
est ranking  military  officers,  recent 
Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
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are  Admiral  Crowe  and  General  Jones. 
Admiral  Crowe  said  that  the  embargo 
is  bltinK  heavily  He  said  it  is  the  most 
effective  peacetime  blockade  that  has 
ever  been  imposed.  Even  (granting  that 
it  is  not  working  as  fast  as  many  would 
prefer,  he  noted  that  most  experts  be- 
lieve that  it  will  work  with  time.  And 
the  estimates  range  all  the  way  from  12 
to  18  months 

Admiral  Crowe  cuncluded.  It  would 
be  a  sad  commentary  if  Hussein,  a  two- 
bit  tyrant  presiding  over  17  million 
people  and  p<i8sessing  a  GNP  of  $40  bil- 
lion, would  have  more  patience  than 
the  world's  most  affluent  and  powerful 
nation." 

General  Jones  called  for  'patient  re- 
solve "  and  expressed  concern  that  the 
most  recent  reinforcements  might 
cause  us  to  fight  prematurely  and  per- 
haps unnecessarily. 

What  we  are  looking  at  here  is  a 
country  that  is  about  the  geographical 
size  of  California,  has  the  population  of 
Texas,  and  has  the  income  of  Louisi- 
ana, a  country  that  has  never  been  as 
Isolated  as  this  one  is.  surrounded  by 
those  economic  sanctions. 

CIA  Director  Webster  gave  unclassi- 
fied testimony  about  the  potential  ef- 
fects of  the  sanctions  on  Iraq's  war  ma- 
chine. He  said,  "Under  noncombat  con- 
ditions. Iraqi  ground  and  air  forces  can 
probably  maintain  their  near-current 
levels  of  readiness  for  as  long  as  9 
months"  He  said.  "Iraqi  technicians 
would  be  able  to  maintain  current  lev- 
els of  aircraft  sorties  for  3  to  6 
months." 

What  that  means  is,  as  these  sanc- 
tions continue— and  we  heard  state- 
ments about  their  GNP  being  cut  by  50 
percent  already.  70  percent  at  the  end 
of  12  months.  What  kind  of  a  fighting 
force  do  you  think  you  have  when  you 
only  have  30  percent  of  your  GNP  left? 
What  do  you  think  has  been  happening 
to  the  resupply  of  parts,  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  vehicles  that  they  have 
to  use"*  These  estimates  mean  that  you 
have  very  serious  problems  for  Iraq  in- 
sofar as  their  economy,  and  have  that 
by  summer 

I  also  recognize  it  is  a  genuine  ques- 
tion whether  our  international  coali- 
tion can  hold  together  for  that  long 
But  there  are  enormous  uncertainties 
over  the  scope  of  that  war  and  the 
consequences  of  a  full-scale  war — and 
what  might  encounige  the  further  de- 
stabilization  of  that  area 

Mr  President,  1  know  it  can  be  frus- 
trating for  our  Government  and  for 
some  of  our  troops  in  the  field  to  hold 
back  and  wait  for  sanctions  to  tAke 
their  toll.  But  that  time  will  not  he 
wasted.  A  year  of  sanctions  will  force 
them  to  cannibalize  their  parts,  create 
a  shortage  in  those  parts,  dry  up  sup- 
plies of  processed  fuel  and  foreign  ex- 
change When  you  finally  cut  back  that 
much,  well  over  90  percent  on  those 
things  they  can  sell,  they  will  not  have 


the    foreign    exchange    to    buy    those 
things  they  need  to  wage  war. 

I  still  cannot  see  any  compelling  rea- 
son to  rush  into  war,  with  all  it  means 
in  terms  of  life,  loss  of  life,  economic 
dislocation,  and  dangers  to  our  inter- 
ests throughout  the  region 

But  there  is  another  point  I  would 
like  to  make  while  we  are  debating 
questions  of  principles  as  related  to  the 
gulf.  I  am  proud  that  America  has  the 
will  and  the  capability  to  respond  to 
grave  threats  to  the  international 
order,  and  it  is  good  to  have  friends 
like  the  English,  the  French,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Saudis  prepared  to  stand 
with  us 

But  there  are  other  nations  with  vast 
economic  interests  in  the  region  and  in 
this  crisis  that  are  doing  far  less,  when 
they  could  do  much  more.  Major  world 
powers  like  Germany  and  Japan,  two  of 
the  largest  economic  powers  of  the 
world,  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  be  aggressive,  resolute,  and  make 
tough  decisions  when  it  comes  to  es- 
tablishing market  share  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  economic  sanctions  on  trade 
But  when  it  comes  to  taking  risks  and 
devoting  the  resources  necessary  to 
protect  the  system  that  enables  them 
to  continue  to  progress  and  prosper, 
many  of  our  friends  dial  911  and  expect 
the  United  States  to  be  on  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  We  need  friends  who 
will  do  more  than  just  hold  our  coats 
The  fact  that  the  expenses  of  Desert 
Shield  are  apart  from  the  budget  does 
not  mean  that  we  do  not  have  to  pay 
them.  I  can  recall  that  we  stayed  out 
there  for  months.  4  and  5  months,  de- 
bating the  budget,  making  painful  de- 
cisions, raising  taxes,  cutting  back  on 
essential  programs,  to  save  $41  billion. 
Now  we  will  be  expending  it  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  the  gulf,  and  if  we  go  to 
war,  the  estimates  are  we  will  be 
spending  an  additional  $1  billion  to  $2 
billion  a  day.  That  is  with  all  of  our 
deficit  problems,  with  the  recession  in 
our  country,  with  unemployment  going 
up. 

We  got  into  an  arms  race  with  the 
Russians.  Fortunately,  they  went 
broke  first.  But  we  cannot  afford  to 
mortgage  ourselves  further  unless  we 
get  adequate  help  from  those  who  have 
the  capability  to  pay. 

There  are  many  nations  that  have  an 
undeniably  major  stake  in  effective  re- 
sponse to  Iraqi  aggression  there  that 
are  not  helping  enough  on  that  score. 
But  If  that  aggression  is  overcome  by 
force  of  arms,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  United  States  will  pay  a 
disproportionate  share  in  lives  and 
costs. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Presi- 
dent must,  have  a  fail-safe,  expedited 
process  to  get  a  vote  on  the  Invasion  of 
Kuwait.  But  I  also  feel  it  would  be  well 
to  give  those  sanctions  more  time  to 
work  I  think  there  is  less  risk  in  that 
than  going  to  war  at  this  time 


We  all  want  to  bring  this  crisis  to  a 
conclusion  It  has  been  stated  we  can- 
not keep  430,000  combat  troops  in  the 
Middle  East  There  are  some  of  us  who 
remember  some  extended  tours.  This  is 
one  fellow  that  did  not  see  his  first 
born  until  he  was  a  year-and-a-half  old. 

At  some  point,  maybe  military  ac- 
tion will  be  the  only  option  left  open 
But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case 
today  We  are  approaching  a  moment 
of  truth  In  the  gulf,  with  enormous  un- 
certainties and  difficult  choices.  There 
is  no  easy  answer,  but  there  are  impor- 
tant principles  involved,  and  thousands 
of  lives  Congress  has  a  responsibility. 
Congress  has  a  right,  to  share  in  the 
fateful  decisions  of  war.  We  have  a 
right  and  a  responsibility  to  debate  the 
options. 

We  must  commit  the  Nation  before 
we  commit  the  troops,  and  by  fulfilling 
our  role  as  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  would  hope  that  we  could  develop 
policies  and  priorities  that  commit  the 
Nation  both  now  and  in  those  fateful 
weeks  ahead 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr   WiRTH] 

C  S    I'd. ICY  !N  THK  PERSIAN  OULF 

Mr  WIRTH  Mr  President,  we  begin 
the  102d  Congress  with  the  most  criti- 
cal vote  any  of  us  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  Whether  or  not  to  commit  our 
Nation  to  war  After  months  of  debate, 
hearings  and  consultations  with  the 
administration,  we  are  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate fulfilling  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  war  power  by  voting  on 
the  pending  and  related  resolutions 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  grants  the  power  to 
declare  war  only  to  the  Congress  If  ar- 
ticle I.  section  8  hiis  any  meaning,  any 
clear  applicability  it  is  in  this  precise 
circumstance 

This  debate  is  not  about  American 
goals  in  the  gulf  crisis.  On  this,  we  all 
agree;  Iraq's  unprovoked  aggression 
against  Kuwait  must  be  reversed,  sta- 
bility in  the  region  restored;  and  a 
hopeful  "new  world  order  "  strength- 
ened. The  debate  is  not  about  the  ends, 
but  about  the  means  to  achieve  those 
ends  And  here,  there  is  significant  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  whether  we 
should  send  American  troops  into  Ku- 
wait after  January  15 — or  whether  we 
should  tighten  the  economic 
strangehold  on  Iraq,  while  holding  out 
the  use  of  force  as  a  last  resort. 

I  cannot  now  support  a  resolution 
which  gives  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  initiate  combat  against  Iraqi 
forces.  Such  a  course  of  action  at  this 
time— although  fully  justified  by  Iraq's 
aggression  last  August--l8  neither  nec- 
essary nor  prudent.  For  this  reason.  I 
have  cosponsored  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  others  which  urges 
continued  application  of  economic  and 


diplomatic   pressure,   while   not   ruling 
out  the  use  of  force  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  contemplate 
sending  over  400.000  young  Americans 
into  battle  against  Iraq,  it  might  be  in- 
structive for  us  in  understanding  this 
decision  to  review  how  precisely  we 
have  arrived  at  this  historic  Juncture. 

L'S,  POLICY  IN  THE  19e0'8 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Iraq's  brutal  invasion 
of  Kuwait  lies  squarely  with  Saddam 
Hussein's  ruling  regime  in  Baghdad 
Secretary  Baker  spoke  in  Geneva  of 
Saddam's  miscalculations,  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  made  many  in  the  1980's.  if 
not  before,  beginning  with  his  attack 
against  Iran.  But  we  too  have  made 
some  miscalculations  in  that  troubled 
corner  of  the  world. 

Sadly,  the  United  States  Government 
has  contributed  to  the  current  crisis 
through  the  mixed  signals  of  support 
we  sent  Saddam  throughout  his  war 
with  Iran.  The  Reagan  administration 
sold  helicopters  to  Baghdad  and  took 
Iraq  off  the  terrorist  list  in  1982;  the 
following  year  we  granted  export  credit 
guarantees  for  agricultural  purchases- 
purchases  which  totalled  $5  billion  in 
the  ensuing  6  years.  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  we  shared  intelligence  data 
with  Saddam. 

Only  in  the  past  year,  we  have  ajxilo- 
gized  to  Saddam  for  offending  him  with 
a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  critical 
of  Iraqi  human  rights  abuses.  Weeks 
before  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  Bush 
administration  vetoed  congressionally 
mandated  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq.  And  in  the  week  before  the  inva- 
sion itself,  our  Ambassador  gave  Sad- 
dam no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  intervene  in  Iraq-Ku- 
waiti issues. 

This  is  not  to  excuse  Saddam,  but  to 
serve  as  a  reminder  that  Saddam  was 
given  no  firm,  clear  delineation  of  U.S. 
determination  to  reverse  any  act  of  ag- 
gression or  manipulation  of  his  neigh- 
bors. He  clearly  must  have  that  mes- 
sage now. 

A  second  area  in  which  we  have 
failed,  and  failed  miserably,  is  in  seek- 
ing greater  energy  independence.  Un- 
questionably, the  lack  of  a  national  en- 
ergy policy  for  the  past  decade  has 
much  to  do  with  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  deploy  our  troops  in  the  Saudi 
sand.  After  all.  when  the  legitimate 
government  of  Liberia  was  under  as- 
sault last  fall,  we  did  not  send  a  quar- 
ter million  troops.  When  the  Chinese 
Invaded  Tibet,  we  did  not  send  in 
troops.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
we  are  in  the  gulf  in  large  part  because 
of  oil.  and  our  concern  about  oil  relates 
directly  to  our  Increasing  dependence 
on  Imported  energy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  point 
out  that  it  was  the  Reagan-Bush  team 
that  dismantled  this  Nation's  comnnlt- 
ment  to  energy  independence  through 
alternative  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation   programs.    In    the    area    of 


R&D.  for  example,  expenditures  have 
been  cut  by  more  than  two-thirds  in 
the  last  decade.  Fuel  economy  stand- 
ards for  automobiles  have  been  rolled 
back,  and  just  last  year  the  President 
backtracked  on  his  own  goal  of  putting 
1  million  alternative-fueled  vehicles  on 
the  road  by  the  year  2000. 

We  receive.  Mr.  President,  disturbing 
reports  about  the  White  House's  reac- 
tion to  the  comprehensive  suggestions 
made  by  Secretary  Watkins  and  the 
Department  of  Energy,  saying  we 
should  not  have  aggressive  conserva- 
tion measures,  we  should  not  take  the 
steps  that  I  think  most  Americans 
know  have  to  be  taken.  Simply  put. 
cheap  supplies  of  energy,  not  secure, 
reliable,  domestic  sources  of  energy, 
were  the  objectives  of  energy  policy  in 
the  1980's.  This  administration  and  the 
previous  one  strived  for  cheap  supplies 
of  energy,  not  energy  independence. 
But.  like  the  budget  deficit  generated 
by  the  feel-good  economics  of  the 
1980's.  we  are  now  paying  the  bill  and 
the  price  in  even  greater  than  anyone 
could  have  imagined. 

In  the  16  years  I  have  been  m  the 
Congress.  Mr.  President.  I  have  worked 
in  the  House  and  here  on  a  national 
comprehensive  energy  policy,  and 
never  has  the  need  been  more  apparent 
and  never  has  the  opportunity  for 
succees  been  greater  than  it  is  today.  If 
there  is  a  silk  purse  to  be  made  out  of 
this  whole  situation.  Mr.  President, 
maybe  it  is  that  we  can  expect  Presi- 
dent Bush— to  make  a  statement  of  his 
long-term  energy  goals  as  he  makes  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  to  Con- 
gress; and  that  he  in  that  commits 
himself  and  this  country  to  a  national 
energy  policy. 

Maybe  there  is  some  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  of  this  otherwise  very, 
very  unfortunate  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  We  must  hope  that  our 
national  energy  policy  will  reflect  the 
same  vigor  and  commitment  of  the 
President  that  he  has  exercised  in 
drawing  a  line  in  the  sand  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  Let  us  hope  that  same  commit- 
ment comes  for  all  of  us  here  at  home 
that  he  is  making  for  more  than  400.000 
American  troops  overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  applauded  President 
Bush's  initial  reaction  of  Saddam's  ag- 
gression. Following  Iraq's  brutal  ag- 
gression toward  Kuwait,  the  United 
States  last  August  embarked  upon  a 
proper  three-pronged  approach  to  ag- 
gression in  the  gulf:  To  stop  Iraqi  ag- 
gression and  defend  Saudi  Arabia;  to 
impose  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq;  and  to  weave  a  broad  inter- 
national coalition  to  isolate  Iraq.  That 
policy  and  that  deployment  were 
broadly  supported  by  the  American 
public  and  broadly  supported  here  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  initial  U.S.  policy  has  also  been 
very  successful  internationally.  The 
President  quite  rightly  characterized 
the  world's  response  to  this  first  cold 


war  crisis  as  critical  in  establishing  a 
new  world  order.  We  have  cooperated 
with  the  Soviet  Government  in  a  man- 
ner unimaginable  since  1945.  \Miat  once 
could  have  been  the  start  of  World  War 
III  is  now  the  subject  of  broad  super- 
power harmony.  The  United  Nations, 
through  the  Security  Council,  is  begin- 
ning to  fulfill  its  mandate  of  collective 
action  for  collective  security 

But  the  day  after  the  November  elec- 
tion, the  day  after  the  elections.  Presi- 
dent Bush,  without  any  consultations 
with  the  Congress,  abruptly  shifted 
U.S.  policy  by  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  add  an  additional  200.000  troops 
to  Operation  Desert  Shield  Without  a 
troop  rotation  policy,  this  decision  to 
deploy  430,000  troops  in  the  gulf  put  the 
United  States  on  a  clear  path  to  war. 
With  this  decision,  the  President 
veered  away  from  his  successful  three- 
part  August  policy  and  toward  one 
fraught  with  significant  danger.  It  is 
not  at  all  clear  to  me.  Mr.  President. 
why  the  administration  chose  to  cast 
aside  the  course  it  originally  set,  espe- 
cially when  the  best  evidence  we  have 
indicates  it  had  been  working  and  when 
the  administration  itself  suggested 
that  sanctions  would  require  at  least  1 
year  to  be  effective. 

The  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  vStaff.  Gen.  David  Jones,  testi- 
fied before  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee that— 

My  mam  concern  is  not.  that  we  mig'ht 
choose  to  fiphl  but  rather  that  the  deploy- 
ment might  cause  us  to  fig'ht.  perhaps  pre- 
maturely and  perhaps  unnecessaniy  •  ♦  • 
Adding  such  a  large  increment  of  forces  •  •  • 
could  narrow  our  options  and  our  ability  to 
act  with  patient  resoive  Mr  President,  this 
IS  exactly  what  is  happening 

Why  the  apparent  change  of  strategy' 
last  November''  Iraq  is  now  the  object 
of  the  most  comprehensive  set  of  sanc- 
tions in  history,  sanctions  endorsed  by 
the  United  Nations  and  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  world  community.  These 
sanctions  are  slowly  but  surely  squeez- 
ing Iraq.  As  CIA  Director  Webster  has 
testified: 

Sanctions  have  dealt  a  serious  blow  tC'  the 
Iraqi  economy  •  *  *  They  have  all  but  shut 
off  Iraq's  exports  and  reduced  imports  to  less 
than  10  percent  of  their  premvasion  level  All 
sectors  of  the  Iraqi  economy  are  feeling  the 
pinch  of  sanctions  and  many  industries  have 
largely  shut  down. 

This  from  the  President's  own  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA. 

Current  estimates  suggest  that  the 
U.N.  sanctions  have  reduced  Iraq's 
gross  national  product  by  50  percent. 
Foreign  exchange  reserves  are  nearly 
depleted.  Military  support — spares, 
technicians— from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  France,  previously  major  suppliers 
of  the  Iraqi  military  machine,  is  now 
nonexistent. 

The  impact  of  these  sanctions  on  the 
Iraqi  military  is  already  palpable,  and 
continues  daily  to  erode  their  military 
preparedness.  Tires,  spare  parts,  spe- 
cial   lubricants,    and    countless    other 
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items  are  in  short  supply,  and  the  list 
will  only  grow.  If  we  must  commit  US 
forces  I  would  prefer  to  send  them  up 
against  an  enemy  rendered  anemic  by 
an  economic  embargo,  rather  than  send 
them  to  their  deaths  due  to  our  own 
impatience  aRalnst  a  better  prepiired 
enemy  Sanctions  will  clearly  take 
time,  Mr  President,  but  patience  in 
this  matter  is  a  sign  of  strength,  not 
weakness.  And  it  certainly  is  the  cor- 
rect military  route  to  take 

If  sanctions  do  work,  and  the  crisis 
can  be  resolved  peacefully,  we  must 
give  them  that  chance.  If.  as  many 
argue,  sanctions  alone  will  not  force 
Saddam  out  and  we  must  use  force,  we 
will  certainly  do  so  with  fewer  casual- 
ties going  up  against  a  much  less  pre- 
pared enemy. 

Proponents  of  the  war  option  assert 
that  the  sanctions  cannot  work  be- 
cause the  coalition  will  not  hang  to- 
gether. Mr  President,  for  nearly  6 
months  Iracj  has  been  the  object  of  un- 
precedented international  opprobrium. 
Post-cold-war  diplomacy  is  at  work. 
and  it  is  focused  on  Saddam  Where  is 
the  evidence  that  our  collective  will  to 
enforce  sanctions  is  weakening"'  Where 
is  thaf  I  have  not  seen  it.  There  is 
none.  That  coalition  is  holding  to- 
gether and  holding  together  well. 

Alternatively,  the  costs  of  offensive 
military  action  are  incalculable.  How 
many  lives  would  be  lost?  What  would 
be  the  impact  on  the  United  States  and 
the  world  economy''  Will  Israel  be 
drawn  into  a  widening  gulf  war?  What 
happens  to  the  forces  of  Arab  national- 
ism when  Americans  begin  killing 
Arabs''  And  what  do  we  do  after  a  war'' 
Can  we  defang  Saddam  without  creat- 
ing further  instability  in  the  Middle 
Easf  Mr.  President,  has  anyone  at  the 
White  House  thought  through  what  we 
will  do  after  a  war  against  IraQ? 

By  initiating  a  conflict  in  the  gulf  we 
will  set  in  motion  unforeseeable  and 
potentially  disastrous  consequences. 
Can  the  administration  confidently  say 
that  a  military  solution  will  end  this 
crisis  in  a  predictable  way  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable cosf  Obviously  not.  The  un- 
knowns and  the  liabilities  of  the  war 
option  are  far  more  troublesome  than 
the  problems  of  maintaining  the  inter- 
national sanctions  today 

Adm.  William  Crowe.  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  under  President 
Reagan,  put  is  most  succinctly  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee   Admiral  Crowe  said: 

If  In  fait  the  Ranclions  will  work  In  12  to 
18  months  Instead  of  6  months,  the  tradeoff 
of  avoldlHR  war.  with  Its  attendant  sacrifices 
and  uncertainties  would,  in  my  view,  be 
more  than  worth  it 

This  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished military  men  in  our  recent  his- 
tory 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  by  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  our  commander 
in  the  gulf,  who  .stjiled  In  an  interview 
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with   the  Los   Angeles  Times 
vember  29.  that; 

If  the  alternative  to  dying:  Is  sitting'  out  In 
the  sun  for  another  summer,  that  Is  not  a 
bad  alternative 

And  here  is  President  Carter's  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser.  Zbignlew 
Brzezinski.  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee: 

President  Bush's  initial  commitment  to 
punish  Iraq  and  to  deter  It  remains  the 
wisest  course — and  one  which  this  Nation 
can  resolutely  and  in  unity  support  over  the 
lonff  haul.  By  any  rational  calculus,  the 
tradeoffs  between  the  discomforts  of  pa- 
tience and  the  costs  of  war  favor  patience. 
Both  time  and  power  are  In  our  favor— and 
we  do  not  need  to  be  driven  by  artificial 
deadlines,  deceptive  arguments,  or  irrational 
emotion  into  an  unnecessary  war. 

Mr  President,  a  key  question  here  is: 
What  is  the  rush? 

None  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  se- 
riousness of  the  gulf  crisis,  nor  the  im- 
perative of  a  vigorous  American  re- 
sponse. We  have  mounted  such  a  re- 
sponse and  remain  capable  of  taking 
military  action  if  and  when  necessary, 
especially  with  devastating  air  and 
naval  power  If  force  must  be  used,  we 
should  not  play  into  Saddam's  hands 
by  sending  ground  forces  against  his 
heavily  defended  positions  in  Kuwait.  I 
suspect  that  had  President  Bush  not 
augmented  our  forces  in  the  gulf  to 
provide  this  kind  of  offensive  capabil- 
ity on  the  ground,  the  question  of  the 
use  of  force  would  not  be  as  conten- 
tious as  it  Is  today. 

If  force  must  be  used,  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  restrict  offensive  action 
to  air  attacks,  using  armored  forces  de- 
fensively to  deter  any  attempt  by  Iraq 
to  widen  the  conflict  on  the  ground 

We  could,  for  example,  assert  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Kuwaiti  air  space  quickly 
and  without  great  casualty  Then  any 
Iraqi  attack  on  Kuwaiti-sanctioned  air- 
craft in  Kuwaiti  air  space  would  be 
dealt  with  immediately  and  decisively. 
The  onus  for  escalation  would  be  with 
Iraq,  while  the  coalition  air  forces 
could  use  control  of  the  air  to  interdict 
illegal  Iraqi  resupply  in  Kuwait,  there- 
by isolating  Saddam's  army  in  the  Ku- 
waiti desert. 

In  this  critically  important  debate 
over  war  or  sanctions  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  scant  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  cost  of  the  American  response  to 
Saddam's  aggression.  The  American 
people  and  the  Congress  deserve  a  full 
accounting  of  those  costs,  direct  and 
indirect,  financial  and  political,  in- 
curred by  the  administration  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people  in  pursuit  of 
policy  objectives  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
And  that  cost  has  been  staggeringly 
high. 

Before  the  decision  to  nearly  double 
our  troops  in  the  region,  the  United 
States  constituted  57  percent  of  the 
troops  in  the  coalition  arrayed  against 
Iraq  Allied  pledges  of  nearly  $9  billion 
offset  about  50  percent  of  the  then  estl 
mated  U.S.  cost,  but  now  with  the  ad- 


dition of  200.000  more  troops,  our  share 
of  the  forces  will  rise  to  75  percent,  and 
those  which  will  go  into  combat,  as 
Senator  Ni'NN  has  pointed  out,  over  90 
percent  And  yet  we  depend  upon  the 
gulf  for  only  10  percent  of  our  total  oil 
consumption  We  are  90  percent  of  the 
flgiiting  force,  and  we  get  less  than  10 
percent  of  our  oil  from  the  region. 

It  is  certainly  outrageous,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  those  countries  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  tlireat  posed  by 
Saddam  are  not  contributing  a  greater 
share  of  those  ground  forces.  It  is  out- 
rageous that  those  who  are  most  de- 
pendent upon  gulf  oil,  such  as  Japan, 
are  paying  a  disproportionately  low 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining 
the  free  flow  of  that  oil  The  entire 
Japanese  contribution  to  support 
Desert  Shield  is  less  than  what  one 
Japanese  company  has  spent  to  acquire 
the  MCA  Corp  $6  billion  for  "Jaws  ". 
••ET".  and  the  rights  to  the  concessions 
in  Yosemite  Maybe  one-third  of  that  is 
committed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of 
that.  Mr  President,  only  $400  million 
has  actually  been  paid.  Six  billion  dol- 
lars for  MCA.  a  commitment  of  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
only  $400  million  of  that  commitment 
delivered.  It  is  a  disgraceful  dem- 
onstration. Mr.  President,  of  the  com- 
mitment by  an  ally  of  the  United 
States  that  is  dependent  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  its  oil  on  the  Persian 
Gulf 

Finally,  many  of  the  oil-producing 
countries  themselves  whose  interest  In 
containing  Saddam  is  greater  than  our 
own  have  reaped  enormous  windfall 
profits  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Iraqi  in- 
vasion. Yet  how  much  of  this  is  being 
channeled  to  support  Operation  Desert 
Shield''  Saudi  Arabia's  contribution  to 
Operation  Desert  Shield  to  date  equals 
a  week's  worth  of  its  crisis-related  oil 
profits  How  can  we  send  young  Ameri- 
cans to  their  deaths  to  defend  Kuwaiti 
independence  when  able-bodied  Ku- 
waiti students  watch  from  the  safety  of 
American  university  towns'*  We  are 
being  asked  to  be  our  brother's  keeper 
in  every  way  Everybody  else  is  saying 
we  will  hold  your  coat,  you  go  fight 
and.  by  the  way.  while  you  are  fight- 
ing, you  pay  the  tab  as  well. 

Americanizing  the  gulf  conflict  is 
neither  in  the  best  economic  interest  of 
the  United  States  nor  the  best  political 
interest  of  the  Arab  world  The  purpose 
of  Desert  Shield  is  to  provide  collective 
security  to  the  Middle  P^ast.  and  it  is 
imperative  that  this  be  accomplished 
through  collective  cost  sharing  and 
collective  responsibility  The  less  our 
allies  contribute,  the  more  Americans 
will  have  to  pay  in  war,  the  less  the  al- 
lied effort,  the  greater  the  loss  of 
American  lives 

The  fundamental  question  in  the 
gulf.  Mr  President,  is  not  whether  or 
not  .Saddam  Hussein  is  a  brutal  dic- 
tator who  deserves  to  be  overthrown. 
Clearly      he      is.      Or      whether      his 
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unprovoked  aggression  against  Kuwait 
should  stand.  It  clearly  will  not.  The 
issue  is  whether  going  to  war  with  Iraq 
now  is  necessary  to  achieve  our  goals, 
whether  war  will  put  the  United  States 
in  a  better  position  to  advance  our  na- 
tional interests  in  the  Middle  East  over 
the  long  run.  An  Americanization  of 
war  with  Iraq  now  would  not  only  be 
fraught  with  dangers  in  the  short  run 
but  would  also  likely  lead  to  a  destruc- 
tive polarization  in  the  Arab  world 
that  would  make  United  States  inter- 
ests in  that  important  region  even 
moie  difficult  to  achieve  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Before  we  .send  thousands  of  brave 
young  Americans  to  battle  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  we  have  a  duty  to  continue 
the  course  the  administration  cor- 
rectly embarked  upon  in  August  and 
for  which  there  was  very  broad  na- 
tional support.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  the  economic  and  political  sanc- 
tions will  move  Saddam.  There  is  no 
guarantee  of  that.  But  what  is  the 
guarantee  that  war  is  not  going  to  be 
fraught  with  much  more  danger"*  That 
is  the  question  we  face  here. 

I  believe  that  before  we  sacrifice  our 
sons  and  daughters,  we  better  be  cer- 
tain we  pursued  fully  and  in  good  faith 
all  of  the  options. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing.  I  want 
to  also  spend  a  couple  minutes  on  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  over 
and  over  again  by  those  who  are  criti- 
cal of  the  resolution  being  brought  for- 
ward by  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Nt^NN.  and  others.  Let  me  just  touch 
upon  those  arguments  because  they  de- 
serve our  attention  and  deserve  to  be 
refuted. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
there  is  a  parallel  between  what  we 
may  be  doing  now  in  this  option  and 
what  was  done  in  the  1930's:  In  1932  in 
Manchuria.  1935  in  Ethiopia.  1938  in 
Czechoslovakia.  But  the  analogy  does 
not  apply.  In  fact,  we  have  acted  very 
decisively.  A  major  blocking  force  was 
sent  to  the  Middle  East  to  stop  Saddam 
Hussein.  Anybody  who  suggests  this  is 
a  parallel  to  the  1930's  when  nothing 
was  done  is  misreading  history  dra- 
matically. 

Second,  the  quite  glib  political  argu- 
ment is  made  that  "the  Democratically 
controlled  Congress  should  have  had 
this  debate  before  now  "  Let  me  re- 
spond to  that. 

We  had  no  request  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  fact  he  did  not  want  a  res- 
olution up  here  which  would  generate 
devisive  debate.  We  forbore  going 
ahead.  There  was  an  enormous  amount 
of  pressure  on  the  majority  leader  to 
bring  this  debate  up.  and  he  did  not 
want  to  undercut  the  negotiations  that 
were  going  on  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  we  had  gone  ahead  with  that  de- 
bate, the  same  kind  of  political  bash- 
ing would  have  occurred  that  is  going 
on  now.  If  we  started  that  dabate.  we 
would  have  been  accused  of  undercut- 
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ting  the  negotiations.  We  waited  for 
the  negotiations  to  be  over  and  now 
the  argument  is  we  should  have  gone 
before.  I  find  it  quite  disingenuous  to 
pursue  that  criticism,  particularly 
when  the  President,  in  fact  only  10 
days  ago,  thanked  the  majority  leader 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  for  their  for- 
bearance in  this  situation. 

Third,  the  argument  has  been  made 
over  and  over  again  that  we  have  to  re- 
store the  legitimate  Government  of 
Kuwait.  We  may  want  to  restore  the  le- 
gitimate Government  of  Kuwait. 

But  let  us  remember  that  during  the 
Iraq-Iran  War.  when  we  were  reflagging 
Kuwait  vessels,  it  was  the  Kuwaitis 
who  would  not  allow  U.S.  forces  to  be 
put  ashore  for  rest  and  recreation,  or 
U.S.  ships  to  come  ashore  to  be  re- 
paired in  Kuwait  itself.  We  were 
reflagging  their  vessels  and  they  would 
not  let  U.S.  forces  come  on  shore  even 
in  Kuwait. 

Certainly.  I  think  none  of  us  would 
condone  the  rape  of  Kuwait,  but  let  us 
keep  this  in  proportion.  Is  it  now  in 
our  interest  potentially  to  bring  this 
whole  part  of  the  world  into  an  enor- 
mous war"  I  think  not.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  get  out  of  Kuwait.  To  push 
him  out  at  this  time  with  military 
means  is  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
problem  we  face. 

To  those  who  say.  well,  the  embargo 
is  not  going  to  work  on  time.  I  would 
ask:  How  long  did  we  expect  an  embar- 
go is  going  to  take  and  why  did  we  em- 
bark on  this  embargo  to  begin  with  if 
we  were  not  willing  to  stay  the  course? 
The  argument  has  been  made  that 
somehow  the  Congress  is  going  to  blink 
in  this  situation.  You  can  turn  it 
around  and  say.  in  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration blinked.  They  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful program  going  with  the  embar- 
go, demanding  a  kind  of  patience,  and 
we  ought  to  be  pursuing  that. 

Another  criticism  is  that  we  are 
■pulling  the  rug  out  from  under  our 
U.N.  partners.  "  U.N.  partners?  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  made 
very  clear,  the  "January  15  Resolu- 
tion "  passed  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
by  a  vote  of  12  for.  2  against,  and  1  ab- 
stention. Essentially,  this  is  a  "hold- 
your-coat"  resolution.  A  number  of 
countries  are  saying.  "We  will  hold 
your  coat.  Uncle  Sam.  while  you  go  out 
and  fight.  "  Few  have  made  any  com- 
mitment to  this  at  all. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  if  today  the 
question  facing  the  United  Nations 
were  going  to  war  now  or  allowing  eco- 
nomic sanctions  to  work,  I  would 
wager  that  the  United  States  would 
clearly  vote  for  the  continuation  of 
those  sanctions  and  not  for  war. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  argument 
has  been  made  that  we  do  not  have  the 
patience  in  the  United  States  to  per- 
severe with  a  sanctions  strategy.  That 
argument  flies  in  the  face  of  our  recent 
history.  We  just  went  through  40  years 
of  the  cold  war.   We  were  enormously 


patient,  holding  together  a  very  com- 
plicated, a  very  different,  and  a  very 
important  coalition.  That  coalition 
held  together.  We  were  patient  for  40 
years  and  we  won  the  cold  war.  There 
were  some  during  that  period  of  time. 
as  Admiral  Crowe  pointed  out.  that 
thought  we  ought  to  bomb  Moscow. 
"Wouldn't  that  have  been  a  great 
idea**"  he  said.  Of  course  we  have  the 
patience;  of  course  we  can  hold  to- 
gether the  coalition,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  policy  that  we  should  be  pur- 
suing. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to 
note  that  my  office  has  received  a 
great  outpouring  of  concern  on  this 
issue  from  all  over  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. We  have  received  m  the  last  3 
days  1.516  telephone  calls,  nearly  1.100 
of  those  opposing  the  President,  sup- 
porting sanctions,  420  of  these  support- 
ing the  President  and  military  action. 
Since  December  21  we  have  received 
2.600  letters  against  the  President  s  po- 
sition. 196  for  the  Presidents  position. 

Obviously,  none  of  us  m  making  this 
decision  is  m  a  situation  of  simply 
weighing  the  mail  that  comes  m;  if  we 
did  that,  there  would  be  no  point  in 
being  elected.  You  would  just  have  a 
set  of  scales  in  everybody's  offices  and 
do  that-  But  I  think  it  is  useful  to  note 
for  the  record  how  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado have  registered  their  concern  and 
views  on  this  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  have  great  respect  for 
this  debate.  I  hope  that  we  have  the 
wisdom  and  we  come  to  the  point.  Mr. 
President,  to  persist  in  patience  and  to 
let  the  sanctions  work,  rather  than 
rush  to  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

A  GRAVE  AND  IMPORTA.VT  TASK 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  task 
we  have  undertaken  today  is  a  grave 
and  very  important  one.  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  m  our  serv- 
ice in  this  body. 

For  more  than  5  months  now.  Iraq 
has  illegally  occupied  the  sovereign  na- 
tion of  Kuwait.  The  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait has  been  a  brutAl  one.  We  have 
heard  discussion  today  about  the  possi- 
bility of  people  dying.  Well,  people 
have  died  and  people  are  dying  The 
Iraqi  soldiers  have  murdered,  robbed, 
raped,  and  tortured  Kuwait  citizens. 
They  have  taken  newborn  infants  and 
thrown  them  out  of  incubators  Kuwait 
City  has  been  dismantled  and  taken 
back  piece  by  piece  to  Iraq 

In  the  wake  of  this  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  common 
decency.  President  Bush  has  brought 
the  international  community  together 
and  the  United  Nations  has  issued 
some  12  resolutions  from  the  Security 
Council.  In  November,  the  Security 
Council  passed  a  final  resolution  au- 
thorizing force  if  Irao  does  not  agree  to 
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withdraw  from  Kuwait  There  ha-s  not 
juat  been  t^lk  There  has  been  action 
We  have  imposed  sanctions.  We  have 
resolved  to  cut  off  the  oil  pipelines  An 
international  embargo  has  been  insti- 
tuted But  Saddam  Hussein  has  still 
not  withdrawn  from  Kuwait  He  refuses 
to  do  so.  The  Director  of  the  CIA.  Bill 
Webster,  has  indicated  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  sanctions  will  work, 
that  the  sanctions  will  Ret  the  Iraqi 
ground  forces  out  of  Kuwait. 

No  one  would  argue  that  perhaps  the 
sanctions  have  cut  the  GNP,  the  gross 
national  product,  of  Iraq,  that  the 
sanctions  have  lengthened  bread  lines, 
that  the  sanctions  have  driven  up  the 
cost  of  bread,  that  the  sanctions  have 
worked  some  hardship  on  the  citizens 
of  Iraq,  but  they  have  not  squeezed 
Iraq  sufficiently  to  get  its  ground 
forces  out 

In  his  letter  to  Congressman  ASPIN. 
Bill  Webster,  on  .January  10  said: 

Our  Judgment  remains  that  even  if  sanc- 
tions continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  12  months,  economic  haidship 
alone  Is  unlikely  to  compel  Saddam  U>  re- 
treat from  Kuwait  Saddam  currently  ap- 
pears willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence 
economy  in  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast 
the  International  resolve  to  maintain  the 
sanctions  especially  If  the  threat  of  war  re 
cedes  significantly 

Director  Webster  also  says: 

Iraq  infantry  and  artillery  forces,  the  key 
elements  of  Iraq's  initial  deterrence,  prob- 
ably would  not  suffer  slfrnlflcantly  as  a  re- 
sult of  sanctions  Iraq  can  easily  maintain 
the  relatively  simple  Soviet-style  weaponry 
of  Its  Infantry  and  artillery  units  and  can 
produce  virtually  all  of  the  ammunition  for 
these  forces  domestically. 

Today,  as  we  enter  the  final  days  be- 
fore the  January  15  deadline  set  by  the 
United  Nations.  I  believe  It  Is  abso- 
lutely critical  that  the  entire  world 
send  a  clear  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  that  message  should  be  we 
are  not  bluffing.  As  Secretary  Baker 
said  on  Wednesday  after  his  meeting 
with  Tariq  Aziz,  Iraq's  behavior 
throughout  this  crisis  has  been  charac- 
terized by  one  miscalculation  after  an- 
other First  a  miscalculation  of  world 
response  to  his  invasion  of  Kuwait;  sec- 
ond, the  miscalculation  of  the  response 
of  the  world  to  the  taking  of  innocent 
hostages  and  the  using  of  them  as 
shields;  and  third,  the  miscalculation 
at  Wednesday's  meeting  in  Geneva  that 
the  United  StAtes  and  the  world  would 
not  follow  through  on  their  promises  to 
use  force  against  him 

Given  this  record,  we  must  not  allow 
any  action  to  be  taken  here  that  would 
cause  Saddam  to  make  the  greatest 
miscalculation,  the  one  that  would  re- 
sult in  our  troops  ultimately  being 
forced  into  battle. 

I  can  tell  you.  Mr  President,  that  I 
for  one  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  recent  days  by  comments 
of  some  of  our  allies  who  appear  to  be 
more  and  more  willing  as  each  day  goes 
along  to  give  Saddam  some  hope  that 


there  is  a  way  out  of  the  situation 
short  of  unconditional  withdrawal, 
that  he  will  gel  something  as  a  result 
of  his  Invasion  if  he  compromises  just  a 
little  bit. 

President  Mitterrand  of  France,  for 
example,  seems  to  be  determined  to  re- 
ward Saddam  for  his  crimes  against 
Iraq  President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  made 
comments  earlier  this  week  that  he 
would  reevaluate  Eifypt's  position  in 
the  coalition  Those  indications  are  I 
think  both  unnecessary  and  unhelpful. 
Furthermore,  they  show  that  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  the  coalition  could 
come  apart  with  further  delay,  a  delay 
which  would  be  countenanced  by  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  majority 
leader 

We  may  have  little  influence  over 
what  the  heads  of  other  nations  say. 
but  we  do  have  a  President  who  is  will- 
ing to  lead.  He  has  kept  the  coalition 
together.  He  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
deserves  great  praise  I  believe  for  that 
effort.  There  is  something,  however, 
that  we  can  and  I  believe  we  must  do  to 
strengthen  the  President's  hand,  to 
strengthen  our  coalition  and.  we  hope. 
to  avoid  a  war  with  Iraqi.  That  is.  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  the  United  States  stands 
as  one,  we  stand  with  the  world  coali- 
tion under  the  U.N.  resolution  deter- 
mined to  see  him  withdraw. 

That  means  we  must  act.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  debates  on  whether  Con- 
gress can  and  must  act  on  what  the 
President  can  or  cannot  do.  Those 
questions  are  all  moot  now  because  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  act  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  us  to  act.  We  must. 

I  believe  there  is  only  one  place  we 
can  stand  and  that  is  solidly  behind  the 
President  I  believe  we  must  pass  a  res- 
olution similar  to  the  one  that  was 
passed  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in 
November,  one  that  unconditionally 
authorizes  the  use  of  force  Any  other 
action  is  certain  to  be  interpreted  by 
Saddam  Hussein  as  a  wavering,  with 
the  result  that  the  crises  will  go  on  and 
on  and  he  will  not  withdraw 

What  does  Saddam  Hussein  wanf  Ob- 
viously he  wants  to  keep  Kuwait.  He 
wants  to  be  able  to  stare  down  the 
international  community,  in  particular 
the  United  States.  That  will  make  him 
in  his  eyes  and  in  many  others,  the 
leader  of  the  Arab  countries.  He  wants 
to  be  in  that  position. 

How  can  he  stay  there?  First  he 
wants  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  at- 
tack him  He  wants  a  guarantee  that 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  wait  out 
the  sanctions.  He  wants  an  opportunity 
to  work  to  break  down  the  loalition 
He  wants  an  oppKjrtunity  to  show  that 
the  January  15  deadline  has  come  and 
gone,  and  he  is  still  in  power  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  led  by  the 
United  States,  arrayed  against  him 
cannot  shake  his  position 

He  needs  time  in  order  to  work  to 
break  down  the  coalition,  to  work  his 


way  back  into  his  channels  of  distribu- 
tion. 

When  I  took  at  his  goals  and  compare 
them  against  what  I  believe  will  be  the 
result  if  the  resolution  I  referred  to 
earlier  is  adopted  by  Congress,  it 
would.  No.  1.  show  a  lack  of  will  by  not 
even  being  willing  to  support  the  U.N. 
resolution;  it  would  show  that  the 
United  States  is  in  retreat  from  the 
strong  position  taken  by  the  United 
Nations 

Second,  it  would  delay  any  possible 
action  or  the  threat  of  any  p<jssible  ac 
tion.  And  speaking  today  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  learned  that  the 
ability  to  stand  down  his  forces,  to  put 
less  of  an  effort  into  total  wartime  mo- 
bilization, would  allow  him  to  regroup 
and  recoup  his  strength. 

The  threat  of  war.  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary action  against  him  is  wearing  on 
his  abilities,  on  his  supply  lines,  and  on 
his  troops.  To  give  them  a  free  pass,  to 
give  them  a  recess,  to  give  them  a  win- 
ter vacation,  allows  them  to  rebuild 
their  strentfth 

Third,  givintf  .Saddam  Hussein  more 
time  allows  him  to  stand  tall  through- 
out his  part  of  the  world  after  January 
15  and  say  "1  am  the  leader.  I  am  the 
one  who  has  faced  down  the  United 
Stales;  rally  behind  me." 

I  believe  that  is  a  very  dangerous 
message  to  allow  him  to  convey  be- 
cause it  might  attract  others  to  him. 

What  does  the  resolution  before  us  do 
for  our  country's  efforts  to  resolve  the 
crisis?  No.  1.  it  ensures  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  not  beat  the  January  15 
deadline  No.  2,  it  strengthens  Hus- 
sein's resolve  to  wait  us  out.  No  3.  it 
undermines  the  President  s  efforts  to 
get  Hussein  to  believe  we  are  serious, 
which  is  our  only  real  leverage  to  get 
him  to  withdraw  his  soldiers  from  Ku- 
wait. 

It  is  clear  to  me  and  the  American 
people  as  well  that  the  only  way  lo  get 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  is  to  make  him 
believe  we  will  use  force.  The  resolu- 
tion before  us  goes  in  just  the  opposite 
direction. 

Saddam  has  made  it  very  clear  time 
and  again  that  he  understands  only 
force.  And  he  has  further  made  it  clear 
that  he  does  not  think  the  United 
States  nor  the  world  will  use  force 
against  him  Until  we  convince  him 
otherwise,  he  is  unlikely  lo  back  down. 

We  saw  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  obsiinancy  of  Iraq  on  Wednesday 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  Iraq.  Aziz, 
showed  absolutely  no  indication  that 
Iraq  intends  to  comply  with  the  U.N. 
resolutions  He  even  refu.sed  to  convey 
a  messai^e  from  our  President  to  his 
President 

This  can  only  be  because  Saddam  is 
convinced  that  we  will  not  follow 
through  on  our  threats 

It  IS  sometimes  hard  to  blame  him 
for  thinking  we  will  not  follow 
through  We  have  talked  about  the 
messages  from  the  heads  of  other  coun- 


tries. Certainly  anyone  who  watches 
television,  as  we  are  told  Saddam  Hus- 
sein does,  and  sees  the  conrunents  on 
our  television  about  people  pledging 
that  we  will  not  go  to  war,  we  will 
withdraw  our  troops,  or  we  will  cut  off 
the  money  for  the  troops,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  someone  not  accus- 
tomed to  our  system  would  see  these  as 
policy  declarations.  The  hide  of  the 
President's  policy  with  respect  to  Iraq 
Is  being  chipped  up  and  chewed  up  by 
thousands  of  sound  bites. 

I  know  compelling  arguments  can  be 
and  have  been  made,  arguments  which 
are  popularly  appealing,  arguments 
against  war.  Here  is  a  good  one.  I 
quote: 

How  horrible,  fantastic,  incredible  it  is 
that  we  should  be  diRginK  trenches  and  try- 
InK  on  gas  masks  here  because  of  a  quarrel  m 
a  far-away  country  between  people  of  whom 
we  know  nothlnR  It  seems  still  more  impos- 
sible that  a  quarrel  which  has  already  been 
settled  in  principle  should  be  the  subject  of 
war. 

In  case  you  do  not  recognize  that 
quote,  it  was  from  Prime  Minister  Nev- 
ille Chamberlain  in  a  London  broadcast 
on  September  27.  1938. 

I  believe  the  better  policy  then  and 
the  better  policy  now  was  summed  up 
by  Winston  Churchill  in  the  dark  days 
leading  up  lo  World  War  II.  Churchill 
said: 

Civilization  will  not  last,  freedom  will  not 
survive,  peace  will  not  be  kept,  unless  a  very 
large  majority  of  mankind  unites  together  to 
defend  them  and  show  themselves  possessed 
of  a  constabulary  power  before  which  bar- 
baric and  atavistic  forces  will  stand  in  awe 
Also,  we  have  heard  lots  of  discus- 
sions today  about  how  our  situation 
shows  we  do  not  have  an  energ^y  policy. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  about  what  other 
countries  should  be  doing  to  support 
our  efforts.  There  is  no  disagreement 
with  that. 

If  the  resolution  were  to  say  we  de- 
mand more  support  from  Japan,  from 
Germany,  we  demand  more  financial 
support  and  more  military  support 
from  the  countries  we  are  defending,  I 
suspect  the  vote  would  be  100  to  noth- 
ing. 

No.  The  reason  we  are  here  is  to  de- 
bate on  which  resolution  we  pass.  I  be- 
lieve the  reason  we  must  adopt  a  reso- 
lution supporting  the  position  of  the 
U.N.  resolution  is  very  simple  and 
straightforward.  The  simple  reason  we 
must  act  is  that  we  cannot  allow  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  profit  from  his  ag^gres- 
sion. 

The  world  stands  poised  at  a  critical 
moment  in  history.  A  cold  war  has 
come  to  a  close,  and  the  world  is  enter- 
ing into  a  new  era,  one  that  I  hope  is 
going  to  be  characterized  by  democracy 
and  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger 
that  It  win  Instead  be  characterized  by 
regional  strife  and  violence.  If  we  allow 
Saddam  Hussein  to  succeed  in  this  ven- 
ture,  the   first  of  the   truly   post-cold 


war  era,  we  will  pay  the  price  for  years 
to  come. 

If  the  world  makes  it  clear  that  we 
will  stand  by,  not  gel  in  the  way.  and 
allow  a  large  country  to  erase  a  small- 
er one,  and  to  do  it  without  a  strong 
and  immediate  response,  we  will  see 
that  pattern  followed  time  and  time 
again  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Latin 
America,  in  Africa. 

In  addition,  if  we  allow  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  wiggle  out  of  the  current  situa- 
tion on  any  terms  other  than  complete 
and  unconditional  withdrawal,  we  will 
serve  only  to  strengthen  his  hand  and 
we  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  him  in 
the  future  when  he  attempts  to  attack 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Israel  or  when  he  bul- 
lies his  smaller  neighbors  such  as  Jor- 
dan and  Bahrain;  then  we  will  be  forced 
to  face  an  Iraq  armed  with  long-range 
missiles  and  possibly  even  nuclear 
weapons. 

Appeasement  of  a  bully  has  never 
worked.  We  should  have  learned  that  in 
the  1930's.  Less  than  60  years  ago.  the 
nations  of  Europe  tried  it.  They  tried 
appeasement  with  "peace  in  our  time" 
and  Hitler  showed  it  did  not  work.  In- 
stead of  standing  up  to  Hitler  when  it 
could  have  done  so  at  a  relatively 
small  cost,  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope tried  appeasement  first  by  ignor- 
ing his  military  buildup  and  then  by  al- 
lowing him  to  keep  Czechoslovakia, 
none  of  which  had  any  effect  other 
than  to  make  him  stronger  and  more 
bold. 

As  Churchill  wrote  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  excellent  history  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War: 

All  this  terrible  superiority  had  grown  up 
because  at  no  moment  had  the  victorious  al- 
lies dared  to  lake  any  effective  step,  even 
when  they  were  all-powerful,  to  resist  re- 
peated aggressions  by  Hitler  and  breaches  of 
the  treaties. 

One  other  matter  that  I  would  like  to 
take  just  a  moment  to  address  is  the 
issue  of  linkage,  which  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  recently.  In- 
stead of  discussing  Kuwait's  situation. 
Aziz  said  that  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
was  motivated  by  Saddam  Hussein's 
concern  for  the  Palestinian  people  in 
Judea  and  Samaria.  If  you  think  about 
it  for  a  moment,  that  is  a  truly  incred- 
ible statement. 

First  of  all.  Saddam  Hussein  has 
never  been  a  champion  of  the  Palestin- 
ian people.  In  fact,  he  has  only  rallied 
lo  their  cause  when  doing  so  furthered 
his  main  goal  of  becoming  the  pre- 
eminent leader  in  the  Arab  world— the 
next  Nasser. 

Second,  Saddam's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
resulted  in  great  hardship  and  suffering 
for  many  Palestinians  living  in  Ku- 
waiti-thousands have  lost  their  sav- 
ings and  their  homes  and  have  been 
forced  into  refugee  camps  in  Jordan 
and  other  countries. 

And  finally,  to  arg^e  that  Iraq's  at- 
tack on  Kuwait  was  somehow  on  behalf 
of    the    Palestinians    and    that    Israel 


should  somehow  he  forced  to  pay  the 
price  of  that  invasion  is  simply  ludi- 
crous. Kuwait  is  no  friend  of  Israel,  in 
fact,  it  remains  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Israel,  and  it  has  funneled  billions  of 
dollars  to  PLO  terrorist  groups  over 
the  years.  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion 
of  Kuwait  is  exactly  what  it  appears  to 
be — a  territorial  dispute  between  two 
Arab  countries.  The  invasion  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Israel  and  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Palestinians  To  allow  Sad- 
dam even  the  smallest  success  in  this 
attempt  lo  rewrite  history  would  be  an 
egregious  error. 

Put  in  its  most  simple  terms.  Iraq  is 
in  Kuwait  because  it  Invaded  that 
country  without  provocation  and  with- 
out attempts  at  diplomacy  Its  actions 
in  that  country  have  been  beyond  any 
bounds  of  decency  or  morality.  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  occupies  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  as  a  result  of  its  at- 
tempts to  defend  itself  against  decades 
of  armed  aggression  by  its  neighbors 
Further.  Israel  has  tried  for  decades  to 
open  talks  that  could  lead  lo  trading 
those  territories  for  peace  with  its 
neighbors — an  offer  we  saw  backed  by 
bold  action  in  the  1979  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. 

Certainly  we  would  like  to  see  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  all  of  the  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Mideast,  but  the 
issue  today — and  the  only  issue — that 
we  are  dealing  with  is  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's crimes  in  Kuwait. 

In  closing.  I  would  simply  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  gravity  of 
the  action  we  are  considering  today. 
Not  only  are  we  facing  a  decision  that 
will  affect  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  Amercians  now  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  we  are  also  facing  a 
decision  that  could  have  an  impact  on 
the  lives  of  many  more  Americans  in 
future  conflicts. 

In  making  our  decision  today,  we 
must  consider  what  will  be  its  long- 
term  impact.  We  must  understand  that 
a  decision  to  avoid  conflict  today  may 
result  in  a  greater  conflict,  greater 
loss,  much  greater  hardship,  and  many 
more  deaths  down  the  road. 

As  much  as  any  other  member  of  this 
body.  I  dread  the  thought  of  sending 
American  troops  into  battle,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  cling  to  the  hope  that  the  cur- 
rent crisis  can  be  resolved  diplomati- 
cally. However,  it  now  seems  patently 
clear  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  peace 
is  through  strength,  and  the  only  way 
that  we  in  this  body  can  show  strength 
today  is  to  stand  with  the  F^resident 
and  with  our  brave  men  and  women  in 
the  Middle  East. 

We  have  assembled  such  a  tremen- 
dous force  against  Iraq.  Now  we  in  the 
Congress  must  act  in  a  way  that  will  fi- 
nally cause  Saddam  to  stand  in  awe  of 
that  force  and  the  moral  power  that 
stands  behind  it.  Only  through  such 
strong,  clear-cut,  and  direct  action  can 
we  hope  to  avoid  conflict  and  convince 
Saddam  Hussein  that  he  must  get  out. 
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or  face  terrible  consequences  As  Direc- 
tor Webster  has  said,  economic  sanc- 
tions will  not  gret  K-round  troops  out  of 
Kuwait  Time  Is  on  Saddam  Hussein's 
aide,  not  our  side.  We  need  the  credible 
threat  of  force  to  tell  him  that  his  time 
Is  up. 

I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr   McCain  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRKSiniNO  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

ACHIEVING  THE  GOALS  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  POLICY 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr  President,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  resolution  which  Is 
before  us.  and  in  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  would,  If  necessary  and  I 
emphasize  only  if  necessary— give  the 
President  the  support  of  this  bod,y  for 
the  use  of  force.  It  is  only  by  support- 
ing our  President  that  we  can  achieve 
the  goals  of  our  national  policy  and 
meet  our  urgent  national  security  re- 
quirements In  the  Middle  Ea.st 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  here  with  some 
confidence,  that  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion will  be  defeated.  I  have  this  con- 
fidence because,  quite  frankly,  I  cannot 
envision  this  body  of  responsible  men 
and  women  endorsing  a  resolution 
which  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  when  he  must  be  free  to 
act,  but  which  also  endorses  and  I 
quote: 

*  •  •  the  use  of  force  at  a  later  time. 
should  thai  be  necessary,  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  forcing  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait. 

Mr  President,  anyone  who  is  a  credi- 
ble observer  of  Saddam  Hussein  recog- 
nizes one  basic  fact:  It  Is  a  credible 
threat  of  the  use  of  force  which  now 
has  any  possibility  of  succeeding  in 
convincing  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
evacuation  of  Kuwait  is  in  his  best  in- 
terest. The  correct  resolution  would 
undercut  or  destroy  our  last  hope  of  a 
peaceful  withdrawal,  and  then  commit 
us  to  the  use  of  force  only  when  that 
threat  has  lost  its  meaning  and  credi- 
bility 

We  also  cannot  rely  on  sanctions. 
First,  sanction  are  not  necessarily 
more  humanitarian  In  many  people's 
minds,  sanctions  means  that  we  will 
just  cut  off  parts  of  Iraq's  economic  ac- 
tivity. That  Iraqis  will  not  be  able  to 
drive  their  cars,  or  buy  luxury  goods. 
and  sooner  or  later  minor  inconven- 
iences will  make  an  individual  such  as 
Saddam  Hussein  accede  to  our  request 
that  he  leave  Kuwait. 

Mr  President,  in  order  for  sanctions 
to  succeed,  we  must  inflict  significant 
pain  on  the  people  of  the  nation  which 
is  the  object  of  those  sanctions.  Yet. 
Saddam  Hussein  is  certain  to  allow 
massive  pain  to  be  Inflicted  upon  his 
people  before  he  will  consider  with- 
drawing from  Kuwait  He  will  make  in- 
nocent civilians,  and  children  suffer.  It 
le  the  ordinary  Iraqi  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein views  as  nonessential  to  his  war 
effort.  If  we  are  not  prepared,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  attack  his  military  forces,  are 
we  prepared  to  watch  films  of  children 


suffering  from  malnutrition  and  swol- 
len bellies  as  a  result  of  our  sanctions'^ 

Mr  President,  it  is  Intellectual  soph- 
istry to  believe  it  will  have  decisive  ef- 
fect without  the  use  of  force.  The  best 
estimates  of  the  CIA  Indicate  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  Director  of  the 
CIA.  Judge  Webster,  has  stated  pub- 
licly that  sanctions  and  the  embargo 
will  not  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  policies  in  the 
short  run. 

We  have  already  imposed  sanctions 
for  5"^  months,  and  we  still  have  no 
clear  timeline  or  date  when  we  can  be 
sure  that  sanctions  will  change  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  behavior.  The  question 
that  I  believe  the  sponsors  of  this  reso- 
lution must  answer  before  it  can  be  se- 
riously considered  when  this  situation 
will  change'*  When  will  they  feel  that 
sanctions  have  had  enough  time'.'  Will 
it  be  1  month^  Will  it  be  2  or  6  months'* 
Will  it  be  1  year,  2  years,  5  years,  10 
years?  When  will  they  admit  sanctions 
have  been  given  enough  time"*  Not  only 
do  the  American  people  deserve  that 
answer  If  we  are  seriously  to  consider 
this  resolution,  but  so  do  some  400,000 
American  service  men  and  women  who 
are  now  in  the  Middle  Elasf  Are  we  de- 
ferring action  or  avoiding  it?  Are  they 
reducing  the  risk  of  war,  giving  Sad- 
dam a  political  victory,  or  allowing 
Iraq  time  in  which  it  can  improve  its 
defenses  and  make  our  men  and  women 
pay  a  higher  price  for  victory  with 
their  lives? 

Mr  President,  during  this  debate  we 
hear  references  time  and  time  again  to 
the  Vietnam  war  and  how  people  want 
no  more  Vietnams.  We  hear  that  from 
the  President.  No  one  wants  another 
Vietnam.  The  President  does  not.  and 
neither  does  anyone  in  this  body  who 
has  addressed  this  issue.  Clearly,  nei- 
ther we.  nor  the  American  people  seek 
a  replay  of  that  tragic  chapter  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Yet.  this  resolution  could  force  a 
"Vietnam"  upon  us.  If  we  drag  out  this 
crisis  and  do  not  act  decisively  and 
bring  it  to  a  successful  resolution,  we 
face  the  prospect  of  a  much  longer  and 
bitter  war. 

If  we  must  use  force,  we  must  use  it 
quickly  and  decisively  We  must  never 
again  drift  Into  a  major  conflict  in 
slow  stages,  denying  its  seriousness, 
and  setting  political  rules  and  con- 
straints that  make  victory  impossible 
Fortunately.  I  believe  that  we  have  the 
leadership  to  avoid  such  mistakes. 
Colin  Powell,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  clearly 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  war 
I  think  that  Secretary  Cheney  is  also 
an  outstanding  individual  who  has  a 
clear  grasp  of  what  is  at  stake  here 
Our  President  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  skill  and  great  ability  that  he  has 
shown  in  handling  this  issue,  and  he 
has  made  it  clear  that  if  Saddam  Hus- 
sein forces  him  to  act,  he  will  use  the 


strategy  and  tactics  we  need  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  Vietnam. 

We  also  must  beware  of  trying  to 
pursue  sanctions  as  if  the  use  of  force 
would  still  be  an  option  6  months  or  a 
year  from  today  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  held  a  series  of 
hearings  this  December,  while  Congress 
was  m  recess.  Very  credible  witnesses 
opposed  the  use  of  force  in  their  pres- 
entations to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Amercian  people 

However,  one  witness  who  did  not  get 
enough  visibility  during  those  hearings 
was  former  Secretary  of  State  and  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  Henry  Kissin- 
ger. Henry  Kissinger  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony,  when  he  was  asked  about 
military  action  and  the  use  of  sanc- 
tions, that  "the  two  approaches  have 
been  presented  as  if  they  were  succes- 
sive phases  of  the  same  ipolicy  In  fact, 
they  will  prove  mutually  exclusive  be- 
cause, by  the  time  it  is  evident  that 
sanctions  alone  cannot  succeed,  a  cred- 
ible military  option  will  probably  no 
longer  exist." 

Why  did  Mr.  Kissinger  say  that.  Mr 
President?  I  believe  he  said  it  because 
he  knew  the  fragility  of  our  coalition 
and  its  willingness  to  use  force.  He 
knew  there  is  only  so  long  that  widely 
disparate  nations  with  different  re- 
gimes and  interests  can  be  kept  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  a  threat  to  their 
mutual  security. 

If  the  United  States,  as  this  coali- 
tion's leader,  now  sends  a  signal  that  it 
is  not  prepared  to  use  all  means  nec- 
essary, that  coalition  could  dissolve 
and.  unfortunately,  very  quickly  We 
might  then  well  find  ourselves  alone  or 
without  many  of  our  supporters  We 
could  lose  our  military  capability  and 
credibility  long  before  we  found  out  an 
embargo  and  sanctions  could  not  do 
the  job 

Mr.  President,  another  key  issue  of 
this  debate  is  the  risk  war  poses  to 
human  life.  Let  us  first  establish  dur- 
ing this  debate  that  no  matter  where 
we  stand  on  this  resolution,  none  of  us 
want  to  see  the  needless  loss  of  human 
life,  especially  American  lives.  I  reject 
categorically  any  argument  by  those 
who  support  this  resolution  that  those 
in  opposition  to  it  do  not  share  that 
same  fundamental  concern. 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  are  forced  to 
fight  later— if  we  can  fight  later— Iraq 
will  be  more  ready,  more  dug  in.  and 
more  able  to  absorb  our  air  attacks 
Further.  Mr  President,  there  are  other 
lives  at  stake  here,  lives  that  already 
are  being  lost  day  by  day  I  wish  that 
every  American  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  report  of  Amnesty 
International.  Amnesty  International, 
as  we  all  know,  is  the  most  credible 
body  on  this  globe  concerning  human 
rights  and  its  observance  They  have 
contributed  more  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  observance  of  human  rights  than 
any  organization  that  I  know,  and  I  say 


that,  not  always  having  agreed  with 
them 

Mr.  President.  I  w^ill  not  read  all  of 
the  Amnesty  report.  In  fact,  I  will  not 
read  some  of  the  excerpts  from  this  re- 
port because  some  of  it  is  so  graphic 
and  appalling  that  I  feel  some  restraint 
is  called  for  in  reading  all  the  details 
m  public.  I  will,  however,  read  some  ex- 
cerpts. 

The  report  quotes  a  description  of 
the  general  pattern  of  arrest  described 
in  a  memorandum  prepared  by  officials 
of  the  Kuwaiti  Red  Crescent,  dated  Oc- 
tober 23.  1990: 

The  dail.v  arrests  and  attacks  on  citizens 
became  widespread.  People  could  not  move 
about  freely,  even  to  carry  out  essential 
tasks  for  fear  of  beinp  arrested,  or  killed,  or 
disappearing  Raids  on  homes  became  a  daily 
occurrence  that  people  could  expect  at  any 
time.  The  arrest  and  torture  of  people  is 
something  which  threatened  every  individ- 
ual. Young  men  were  shot  near  their  homes 
and  in  front  of  their  families,  and  this  meth- 
od was  used  by  the  occupiers  to  terrorize  the 
people  and  eliminate  the  young  men  on  the 
pretext  that  they  worked  in  the  resistance. 
There  were  no  fair  trials  for  these  people.  On 
the  contrary,  arrests,  interrogation,  torture, 
punishments,  and  killings  were  carried  out 
in  an  arbitrary  and  whimsical  manner  de- 
cided upon  by  intelligence  agents  and  others 
in  the  occupying  forces. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  people 
interviewed  by  Amnesty  International 
also  stated  that  detainees  who  are 
badly  mutilated  as  a  result  of  Iraqi  tor- 
ture are  either  kept  in  detention  in  Ku- 
wait, or  executed  This  appears  to  be  a 
more  recent  development  prompted  in 
all  likelihood  by  widespread  media  cov- 
cr.ige  of  human  rights  abuses.  For  ex- 
ample, the  .Amnesty  Report  quotes  a 
17-year-old  former  detainee  released  in 
early  October,  who  states  that: 

.  .  They  transferred  us  to  Muhafazat  al- 
'Aslma  where  we  were  examined  I  hid  the 
traces  of  torture  on  my  body  in  order  to 
avoid  being  executed,  because  anybody  who 
has  clear  traces  of  torture  on  his  body  or  is 
suffering  from  permanent  damage  is  exe- 
cuted 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  a  list  of 
the  following  details  of  torture  and  ill- 
treatment  which  have  been  made  to 
Amnesty  International  since  August  2 
There  are  some  20  forms  of  torture  on 
this  list: 

1.  Beatings  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  involv- 
ing punching,  slapping,  delivering  Karate- 
style  blows  and  kicking  with  heavy  army 
boots.  Implements  used  for  beating  include 
canes,  metal  rods,  whips,  steel  cables. 
hosepipes,  rubber  truncheons,  and  rifle  butts. 

2.  Falaija  prolonged  beating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  Sometimes  the  detainee  is  then 
forced  to  walk  or  run 

3.  Suspending  the  detainee  by  the  feet,  or 
by  the  arms  which  are  lied  behind  the  back 

4  Beating  the  detainee  while  suspended 
from  a  rotating  fan  in  the  ceiling, 

5,  Breaking  of  the  arms,  legs  or  ribs;  dis- 
locating elbow  and  shoulder  joints, 

6  Lifting  the  detainee  high  up  in  the  air 
and  then  dropping  him.  sometimes  resulting 
in  the  fracturing  of  tx)ne8. 

7  Applying  pressure  to  the  Hngers  with  a 
clamp-like  instrument. 


8.  Slashing  the  face,  arms  or  legs  with 
knives. 

9   Extracting  finger  and  toenails. 

10.  Boring  a  hole  in  the  leg.  apparently 
with  a  type  of  drilling  tool. 

U.  Cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear. 

12  Gouging  out  of  the  eyes. 

13  Castration. 

14  Hammering  nails  into  the  hands, 

:5    Piercing  the  skin  with  pins  or  staplers. 

16,  Shooting  the  detainee  in  the  arm  or  leg 
at  point  blank  range,  followed  by  deprivation 
of  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

17,  Rape  of  women  (including  virgins i  and 
young  men, 

18.  Inserting  bottle  necks,  sometimes  when 
broken,  into  the  rectum. 

19.  Tying  a  string  around  the  penis  and 
pullirtg  it  tightly. 

20  Pumping  air  using  a  pipe  through  the 
anus,  particularly  of  young  boys. 

21.  Applying  electricity  to  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body,  including  the  ears.  lips,  tongue, 
fingers,  toes  and  genitals.  Sometimes  the  de- 
tainee Is  doused  with  water  prior  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  electricity.  The  electrical  in- 
struments used  include  electric  batons  as 
well  as  wires  fitted  with  clips  dike  those 
used  to  recharge  car  batteries  but  smaller  in 
size), 

22.  Burning  various  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding the  genitals,  with  domestic  appli- 
ances such  as  electric  irons,  with  heated 
metal  rods,  or  with  a  naked  flame, 

23-  Extinguishing  cigarettes  on  the  eye- 
balls or  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  genitals,  nipples,  chest,  and  hands. 

24.  Pouring  hot  and  cold  water  alternately 
over  the  detainee. 

25.  Placing  the  detainee  in  a  cold,  air-con- 
ditioned room  for  several  hours,  and  then 
immediately  into  a  heated  room. 

26.  Pouring  an  acid-like  substance  onto  the 
skin. 

27.  Pouring  caustic  substances  onto  the 
eyes,  causing  blindness. 

28.  Plucking  facial  hair,  particularly  the 
beard,  with  pincers  or  pliers. 

29.  Placing  heavy  weights  on  the  detainee's 
body 

30.  Spitting  into  the  detainee's  mouth. 

31  Exposing  the  detainee  to  the  sun  for 
several  hours  at  a  stretch  without  water 

32.  Subjecting  the  detainee  to  mock  execu- 
tion This  includes  holding  the  head  below 
water  to  the  point  of  near  suffociation;  going 
through  the  motions  of  execution  by  firing 
squad;  and  holding  a  gun  to  the  head  or  in 
the  mouth  and  pulling  the  trigger. 

33,  Forcing  the  detainee  to  watch  others 
being  tortured,  or  to  hear  their  screams. 

34  Raping  or  torturing  the  detainee's  rel- 
atives m  his  or  her  presence,  threating  the 
detainee  with  such  acts, 

35.  Threatening  the  detainee  with  torture 
methods  such  as  the  electric  chair  [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj].  or  with  death  by  immersion  in  an 
acid  bath. 

36.  Deprivation  of  medical  treatment. 

37.  Deprivation  of  sleep,  food,  water,  fresh 
air.  and  toilet  or  washing  facilities. 

38.  Degrading  the  detainee  by  using  ob- 
scene language  or  insults. 

Some  of  the  cases  Amnesty  reports 
uf>on  are  too  degrading  to  read. 

One  case,  however,  that  merits  worldwide 
investigation  is  a  report  by  a  Red  Crescent 
doctor  that  over  300  premature  babies  died 
after  Iraqi  soldiers  removed  them  from  incu- 
bators, which  were  then  looted.  Such  deaths 
were  reported  in  the  al-Razi  and  al-Addan 
hospitals,  as  well  as  the  Maternity  Hospital, 
According  to  the  Red  Cresent  doctor; 


Premature  babies  at  the  Maternity  Hos- 
pital died  after  Iraqi  soldiers  took  them  out 
of  the  Incubators  This  happened  in  August, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  invasion,  A  total  of 
312  babies  died  in  this  way  I  personally  took 
part  in  the  burial  of  72  of  them  in  al-Rigga 
cemetery 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  every 
American  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  reading  Amnesty  International's  re- 
port, and  understand  such  atrocities 
are  still  going  on  today  The  embargo 
has  meant  the  loss  of  life,  of  human 
dignity,  and  human  rights.  It  is  not  an 
alternative  to  the  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  previous  speakers 
have  also  attempted  to  discount  Iraq's 
efforts  to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, that  is.  atomic  weapons  in 
order  to  support  this  resolution.  This  is 
a  dangerous  exercise  in  political  rhet- 
oric. Saddam  Hussein  has  already 
shown  his  willingness  to  use  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  He  used  them  on 
the  battlefield  against  the  Iranians  and 
he  also  used  them  against  his  own  peo- 
ple, the  Kurds.  He  has  the  singular  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  person  to 
make  mass  use  of  chemical  weapons  on 
the  battlefield  since  World  War  I, 

As  far  as  his  capability  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons  is  concerned.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  when  he  is  able  to  ac- 
quire them.  I  have  heard  estimates 
from  as  short  a  time  as  1  year  to  as 
long  as  10  years  from  now.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  if  Israel  had  not  bombed  his 
Osirak  facility  back  in  1981.  we  would 
already  be  facing  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapions  today  from  Iraq.  It  is  equally 
clear  he  has  spent  billions  since  that 
time  to  acquire  a  centrifuge  enrich- 
ment and  nuclear  weapons  production 
capability,  is  actively  producing  bio- 
logical weapons,  and  has  stockpiled 
thousands  of  tons  of  chemical  weapons. 
We  are  not  arguing  whether  Iraq  will 
attain  nuclear  weapons  We  are  arguing 
as  to  when.  I  would  like  to  believe  the 
most  optimistic  estimates,  that  such 
nuclear  capability  is  a  long  time  away. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  and 
time  after  time  we  have  been  deceived 
by  our  hopes. 

Another  argument  that  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  debate  is  whether  we 
are  considering  going  to  war  over  the 
price  of  oil.  Mr.  President,  no  one  can 
ignore  strategic  realities,  but  we  are 
not  opposing  Saddam  Hussein  to  lower 
the  price  of  oil.  The  issue  is  de  facto 
control  over  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  worlds  oil  reserves.  If  whether  one 
individual  will  have  the  ability  to 
threaten  the  world's  economy  for  years 
to  come.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein  were  to  prevail,  it  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  he  went 
on  to  take  control  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  other  Gulf  States,  or  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  oil  producing  nations  felt 
they  had  to  respond  to  the  dictates  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Saddam  Hussein  is  simply  interested  in 
increasing  the  price  of  oil.  I  believe  he 
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is  interested  in  power  and  reg-ional 
dominance  I  believe  that  this  would 
Inevitably  lead  him  to  cut  off  or  ration 
the  world's  oil  supplies  and  thereby 
disrupt  the  worlds  economy  We  can- 
not risk  puttmK  that  capability  into 
his  hands,  the  capability  to  undermine 
or  destroy  the  world's  economies. 

We  have  also  debated  allied  partici- 
pation and  burdensharinK  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  if  this  somehow  excused  us 
from  the  necessity  to  act.  I.  too.  am 
bitterly  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  ac- 
tive military  participation  by  many  of 
our  allies.  I  suggest  if  there  is  any  mes- 
sage President  Bush  and  Secretary 
Baker  need  to  carry  to  many  of  our  al- 
lies, it  is  the  great  and  enormous  dis- 
satisfaction that  the  American  people 
feel  about  their  lack  of  military  and 
economic  participation,  particularly 
since  we  know  it  Is  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  that  are  prin- 
cipally at  risk  in  the  guU.  I  believe  we 
need  to  address  that  issue  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  time 
of  transition,  a  time  of  transition  to  a 
new  world  order.  Some  37  other  nations 
have  shown  they  are  willing  to  make 
some  contribution.  Hopefully,  when  the 
next  crisis  arises,  and  unfortunately 
there  will  be  one.  we  can  expect  a 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of  our 
allies. 

We  also  cannot  ignore  our  obligation 
to  Israel.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  recently  raised  the 
issue  that  if  we  attack  Iraq.  Iraq  might 
attack  the  State  of  Israel  in  response 
and  thereby  divide  the  coalition  that 
supports  the  U.N  effort  in  the  gulf.  I 
believe  this  risk  is  minimal,  and  ig- 
nores the  threat  to  Israel  if  we  do  not 
ai^t  As  recently  as  yesterday.  Presi- 
dent Hosnl  Mobarak  stated  that  he  felt 
if  Israel  were  attacked,  Israel  had 
every  right  to  respond  in  a  military 
fashion. 

It  is  also  clear  that  many  Americans 
understand  that  Saddam  Hussein 
threatens  the  entire  Middle  P^ast.  and 
Israel's  very  existence,  and  not  just  the 
gulf  1  think  it  is  important  at  this 
time  to  mention  a  statement  made  by 
the  Conference  of  President*  of  Major 
.American  .Jewish  Organizations  The 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations  on 
Wednesday.  June  9.  issued  the  follow- 
ing statement  on  the  current  crisis  in 
the  gulf 

We  support  the  policy  of  the  Bush  admlnls 
tratlon  In  ilemarKlIng  the  complete  and  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait, the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait  and  its  land,  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  Iran'8  huge  arsenal  of  conven- 
tional anil  military  weapons  as  well  as  Its 
potential  for  developing  biological  and  nu- 
clear arms  We  supp<iirt  the  policy  of  the 
Bush  administration  in  going  the  extra  mile 
to  .seek  ft  peaceful  resolution  of  the  gulf  cri- 
sis, while  t>eing  prepared  to  take  the  required 
steps  ini  ludlng  the  use  of  military  force  to 
achieve   the  goals  of  international   commu- 


nity and  opposing  Saddam  Hussein's  aggres- 
sion 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  full  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Conference  of  Presidents  of 
Major  a.merican  Jewish  Organi- 
zations. 

January  9.  1991. 
1  As  we  get  closer  to  January  15  there  will 
be  a  need  for  quick  access  to  regularly  up- 
dated Information.  For  this  purpose  the 
Presidents  Conference  will  be  converting  Its 
travel  line  Into  a  Crisis  Hotline  so  that  our 
leadership  can  call  In  to  receive  up-to-the- 
minute  information  regarding  the  situation 
in  the  Gulf.  The  number  is  1-800-872^540. 

2.  The  following  is  a  statement  Issued  by 
the  Presidents  Conference  today. 

The  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations  today 
(Wednesday.  January  9)  Issued  the  following 
statement  on  the  current  crisis  in  the  Gulf 
"We  support  the  policy  of  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration In  demanding  the  complete  and  Im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait, the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  Kuwait  In  Its  land  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  Iraq's  huge  military  arsenal  of 
conventional  and  chemical  weapons,  as  well 
as  its  potential  for  developing  biological  and 
nuclear  arms 

■Such  measures  are  essential  to  prevent 
Saddam  Hussein  from  renewing  his  ihreaw 
against  other  states  In  the  region  and  his  at- 
tempts to  further  radicalize  other  Arab  re- 
gimes 

■We  support  the  policy  of  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration in  going  the  extra  mile  to  seek  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Gulf  crisis  while 
being  prepared  to  take  the  required  steps- 
Including  the  use  of  military  force— to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  international  com- 
munity In  opposing  Saddam  Hussein's  ag- 
gression. 

"We  support  the  policy  of  the  Bush  Admin- 
istration in  Its  refusal  to  accept  any  linkage 
of  the  occupation  of  Kuwait  with  the  Pal- 
estinian Issue  There  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  The  true  similarly  Is  between 
Kuwait  as  the  victim  of  Iraqi  aggression  in 
1990  and  Israel  as  the  victim  of  Arab  aggres- 
sion In  1967  The  difference  is  that  Kuwait 
was  overrun  and  Israel  successfully  resisted 
an  unprovoked  attack  by  Arab  states. 

■We  trust  that  the  U  S  policy  will  not  be 
undermined  by  the  attempts  of  other  nations 
to  appease  Saddam  Hussein  or  In  any  way  to 
reward  his  aggression." 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
critical  point  in  history  We  determine 
at  this  moment  whether  we.  in  the  first 
crisis  of  the  post-cold  war  era.  can  act 
together  with  the  United  Nations  and 
every  other  civilized  nation  in  the 
world,  to  prevent  naked  international 
aggression  of  the  most  heinous  and  dis- 
graceful kind.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  if 
we  fail  to  act.  our  New  World  order  will 
be  inevitably  a  succession  of  dictators, 
or  more  Saddam  Husseins.  There  is  an 
abundance  around  this  globe  of  real  or 
would-be  dictators  who  will  see  a  green 
light  They  will  see  a  green  light  for 
aggression,  and  a  green  light  for  annex- 
ation of  its  weaker  neighbors.  We  will 
have  created  a  threat  to  the  stability 
of  this  entire  globe. 


It  IS  unfortunate  at  this  time  in  his- 
tory that  the  United  States  has  to  bear 
the  majority  of  this  burden.  I  believe 
over  time  we  can  rightfully  expect 
other  nations  to  provide  the  kind  of  co- 
ordination and  assistance  that  will  be 
necessary  in  the  next  crisis 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that  American 
determination  is  our  only  real  hope  for 
peace.  I  am  convinced  that  somewhere 
deep  down.  Saddam  Hussein  still  must, 
somewhere,  have  a  spark  of  sensibility 
Convincing  him  that  we  will  use  force 
if  necessary  is  the  best  and  most  viable 
opt',"!'.  '  h.it  we  have  to  convince  him 
th.i;  ;'  I.--  in  his  best  interests  which  is 
the  only  interest  he  is  concerned 
about^to  have  an  orderly  withdrawal 
and  a  speedy  one  from  Kuwait  If  he 
cannot  understand  the  threat  of  force, 
he  will  not  understand  the  threat  of 
any  embargo.  He  will  have  forced  us  to 
war.  and  we  will  have  been  forced  to 
act. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

HL'^'IliRV  OK  SANCTIONS 

Mr  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have  offered  a  res- 
olution. The  essence  of  that  resolution 
is  that  continued  operation  of  Inter- 
national sanctions  and  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  pressure  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait 
is  the  wisest  course  of  action  at  this 
time. 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  debate 
over  whether  we  commit  U.S.  forces  to 
wage  war  Even  those  who  have  pro- 
pounded this  resolution  have  indicated 
that  it  may  in  the  future  be  necessary 
to  use  force  but  that  we  should  be 
more  judicious  and  that  we  should  give 
the  sanctions  more  time  to  see  what  if 
anything  happen.s  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  adopt  the  resolution  that  we 
are  considering,  it  chops  the  knees 
right  from  out  under  our  boys  It  un- 
dercuts them  in  the  sand.  It  undercuts 
the  President  and  it  undercuts  this 
country  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  rather 
difficult  for  any  President,  this  Presi- 
dent and  any  in  the  future,  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  and  to  have  our  allies 
rely  upon  his  word  and  his  commit- 
ments. We  better  think  long  and  hard 
about  this 

Let  me  speak  about  the  history  of 
sanctions  In  this  body  It  was  on  May 
17  of  this  year  when  with  a  number  of 
our  colleagues,  Senator  Pei.l  and  I  at- 
tempted to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  Act 
of  lf*89  I  never  heard  mure  double  talk, 
more  triple  talk,  more  quadruple  talk 
about  why.  on  May  17.  we  should  not  do 
anything  to  disturb  our  relations  or 
out  trade  with  Iraq  We  had  people  tell- 
ing us  what  a  wonderful  guy  he  was 
Oh.  he  was  changing  Incredible;  it  is  in 
the  Record 

We  had  a  little  fandango  here  about, 
oh.  how  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee would  blue  slip  it.  how  we  did  not 
want     to    stop     that    legislation.     We 


adopted  a  policy  that  what  is  good  eco- 
nomically for  my  region  is  what  is  im- 
portant. We  did  not  care  about  the 
butchery.  We  did  not  care  about  the 
chemical  weapons.  We  did  not  care 
about  the  report  that  Amnesty  Inter- 
national had  prepared  before  that 
showed  the  killing,  the  atrocities.  We 
did  not  care  about  the  reports  we  were 
getting  from  the  CIA  and  others  as  to 
what  was  taking  place. 

We  had  a  State  Department  that  was 
a  mealy  mouthed  group,  incredible.  Do 
not  think  they  do  not  share  the  blame. 
Right  up  until  the  final  days:  Oh.  we 
see  him  moderating. 

I  said.  "Wliy?" 

"Well,  he's  sending  someone  to  the 
international  convention  on  chemical 
weajxjns." 

I  asked  the  question.  Was  that  to  find 
out  how  he  could  use  them  better. 
more  effectively"'  He  was  moderating 

"The  enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my 
friend,  "  How  many  times  have  we 
heard  that  from  Assistant  Secretary 
Kelly  and  the  other  groups  of  absolute 
wishful  thinkers  who  showed  no  prag- 
matism, no  practicality. 

If  on  May  17  we  had  done  something 
and  sent  the  butcher  of  Baghdad  a  mes- 
sage— by  the  way.  when  I  called  him 
the  "Butcher  of  Baghdad.  "  the  Iraqi 
Ambassador  complained  1  offended  his 
sensitivities.  Do  I  offend  his  sensitivi- 
ties now''  Will  I  be  accused  of  being 
undiplomatic  now?  Is  it  any  less  truth- 
ful or  was  it  any  less  truthful  then'' 

I  do  not  hear  anybody  bashing  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
pretty  careful  when  we  speak  about  our 
^'resident  I  heard  some  language  here 
that  is  less  than  careful  and  judicious. 
You  may  disagree  But  to  take  the 
President  on  the  way  we  have  sends  a 
terrible  signal    And  it  is  wrong. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  declare  war.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  back  up  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Nation's  commitment  and 
all  of  the  actions  we  have  undertaken 
to  give  them  credibility.  Then  we  hear 
these  estimates  about  sanctions  and 
how  they  are  working  and  how  they  are 
not  working  and  whether  we  should 
wait  or  whether  we  should  not  wait. 
That  is  important. 

I  have  heard  about  the  letter  and  the 
assessment  of  January  10.  But  when  we 
look  at  the  record,  it  seems  that  we 
want  to  disregard  this  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  latest  analysis  on  January  10  said. 
"The  ability  of  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  un- 
likely to  be  substantially  eroded  over 
the  next  6  to  12  months   " 

Here  are  the  CIA's  comments  as  of 
January  10.  in  a  letter  to  Congressman 
AspiN.  He  said  the  situation  in  Kuwait 
is  unlikely  in  the  next  6  to  12  months 
to  change.  Twelve  months  from  now. 
we  will  be  here.  Will  our  position  in  the 
field  be  strengthened?  WTiat  about  the 
resolve  and  the  determination  of  our 
young  men  and  women''  What  will  the 


country  be  asking?  What  about  the 
fragile  coalition?  And  it  is  fragile,  and 
we  understand  that.  What  about  the 
economic  burden?  W'hat  does  Mr.  Web- 
ster continue  to  say,  because  we  talk 
about  whether  or  not  the  sanctions  are 
working. 

By  the  way,  the  same  group  who 
would  not  vote  sanctions,  who  would 
not  cutoff  trade  with  him  prior  to  his 
invasion,  is  now  supporting  sanctions.  I 
find  it  interesting  that  we  wait  for  him 
to  invade,  we  wait  for  him  to  wipe  out. 
we  wait  for  him  to  occupy,  we  wait 
until  we  send  a  quarter  million-plus 
boys  over  there  and  now  we  are  talking 
about  whether  or  not  sanctions  are 
going  to  be  effective  and  maybe  we 
should  give  it  some  time.  How  much 
time''  Is  there  anyone  here  with  some 
expertise  who  can  tell  me  6  months 
from  now  that  his  Armed  Forces  are 
going  to  be  degraded  to  the  point  that 
we  are  enhanced  and  he  is  going  to 
withdraw  particularly  when  we  say  we 
will  not  give  the  President  the  ability 
to  back  up  any  credible  threat  with  the 
military?  What  nonsense. 

Saddam  Hussein,  when  he  sees  that, 
will  be  licking  his  chops.  He  is  the  win- 
ner. If  we  pass  this  resolution,  he  is  the 
winner.  He  sticks  in  there  and  behind 
the  scenes  the  Arab  coalition  begins  to 
shudder  and  then  they  say  maybe  we 
should  not  have  called  upon  the  United 
States  because,  after  all.  they  cannot 
keep  that  commitment. 

Let  us  read  the  letter,  and  I  am  going 
to  take  a  little  part  of  it. 

On  balance,  the  marginal  decline  of  com- 
bat power  in  Baghdad's  armored  divisions 
probabl.v  would  be  offset  by  the  simultaneous 
improvement  of  its  defensive  fortifications. 

So  when  he  says  is  there  a  degrada- 
tion, yes.  but  minimally.  And  they  will 
enhance  their  defensive  capabilities. 
He  addresses  the  question  as  to  their 
air  force  and  its  degradation,  and  he 
points  out  that  that  is  not  their  strong 
suit. 

He  continues:  "Even  iT'— this  is 
Judge  Webster.  January  10.  What  is  the 
date  today?  11th.  January  10  he  writes 
this  letter,  a  day  ago; 

Even  if  sanctions  continue  to  be  enforced 
for  an  additional  6  to  12  months— 

We  are  talking  for  up  to  a  year— he  is 
saying- 
Economic  hardship  alone  is  unlikely  to  com- 
pel Saddam  Hussein  to  retreat  from  Kuwait 
or  cause  a  threatened  jpopular  discontent  in 
Iraq. 

He  goes  on: 

He  probably  continues  to  believe  thai  Iraq 
can  endure  sanctions  longer  than  the  inter- 
national coalition  will  hold  and  hopes  that 
avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to  negotiate 

I  say  to  my  friends,  we  talk  about 
waiting  for  some  sanctions  at  some 
mythical  time  that  no  one  is  willing  to 
set  forth.  We  do  not  say  2  months.  6 
months,  some  undetermined  time  when 
they  will  pay  their  toll,  and  we  have  an 
assessment  by  Judge  Webster,  the  CIA. 
by  others,  that  says  it  is  not  having  an 


Impact.  Any  dam  fool  should  have 
known  that  right  from  the  beginning 
and  it  should  not  have  been  handled  in 
that  manner.  We  should  have  said  our 
sanctions  are  there  to  deprive  him  of 
the  fruits  of  an  otherwise  great  vic- 
tory. 

I  begged  the  administration  early  on 
not  to  take  that  course  of  action,  not 
to  spell  out  to  the  people  that  sanc- 
tions in  and  of  itself  would  bring  vic- 
tory. They  did  not.  The  administration 
was  wrong.  And  they  have  come  for- 
ward today  and  they  admit  it  because 
those  are  the  facts.  1  am  not  just  say- 
ing that.  I  committed  that  to  paper 
August  24  in  an  article  to  the  New 
York  Times.  I  said  to  them.  "It  is  sim- 
ply naive  to  believe  that  an  economic 
embargo  will  starve  Mr  Hussein  into 
capitulating  to  our  demands."  It  is  in 
the  Record.  It  is  in  the  Record  that 
we  failed  to  do  even  a  prudent  thing,  to 
send  a  signal  to  Saddam  Hussein.  "Do 
not  undertake  this  aggression   " 

Now  after  the  aggression  is  under- 
taken, after  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  stand  early  and  the  Congress 
to  do  what  it  should  have  done,  now 
when  the  President  commits  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  men  and  women, 
what  are  we  going  to  say  to  Saddam 
Hussein?  We  are  going  to  see  if  the 
sanctions  will  work  in  the  face  and  in 
the  light  of  our  expert  testimony  that 
indicates  an  evidence  and  facts  that 
they  will  not. 

Do  we  want  to  undercut  the  F*re8l- 
dent.  a  blow  to  our  President  and  to  fu- 
ture Presidents  and  to  our  young  men 
out  there?  Do  it.  That  is  what  happens 
If  we  pass  this  resolution.  It  Is  incred- 
ible. 

Let  me  read  a  part  of  today's  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Post:  ■■*  *  * 
but  do  support  putting  in  the  hands  of 
the  President — a  President  who  person- 
ally knows  something  about  war- the 
authority  to  make  a  more  plausible 
threat  in  these  llth-hour  cir- 
cumstances of  President  Hussein's 
predeadllne  countdown.  Our  judgment 
is  that  Congress,  by  deciding  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  conduct  war.  mate- 
rially improves  his  chances  of  achiev- 
ing peace    " 

If  Saddam  Hussein  faces  no  credible 
punishment,  no  credible  threat  but  the 
continuation  of  an  economic  boycott 
that.  yes.  is  bringing  real  problems  In 
economic  deprivation  to  his  people,  but 
that  is  not  the  kind  of  credible  punish- 
ment that  will  move  him.  he  has  no  In- 
centive to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

History  has  pointed  that  out  in  the 
case  of  Saddam  Hussein.  But  only  when 
he  faces  an  overwhelming  threat  to  his 
well-being  and  that  of  his  military  ma- 
chine do  we  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
solve this  matter  peacefully.  So  I  say  if 
we  p&ss  this  resolution,  we  deprive  the 
President  of  demonstrating  that  we 
have  the  will  and  the  capacity  and  the 
ability   to   Inflict  the   kind   of  punish- 
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ment   that  even   Saddam   Hussein   will 
not  countenance 

This   is  our   best   opportunity   to   re 
solve  this  even  if  it  Is  a  minimal  oppor 
tunlty  to  resolve  this  peacefully.  That 
is  why  I  will  vote  asrainst  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

HOW  DO  WK  BEST  ACHIEVE  OUR  GOALS'' 

Mr  BREAUX  Mr  President,  today 
we  are  all  engaRed  in  a  debate  on  a  sub- 
ject matter  with  more  important  con- 
sequences than  any  other  that  can 
come  before  the  Senate  The  question 
of  whether  we  as  a  body  will  vote  to 
authorize  the  use  of  military  force 
ajfainsl  another  nation. 

I  trust  that  our  decision  today  will 
be  the  correct  one.  To  do  the  wrong 
thing  today  can  have  terrible  con- 
sequences tomorrow 

There  is  no  disagreement  in  America 
today  that  Saddam  Hussein  represents 
the  embodiment  of  evil  and  that  he 
must  get  out  of  Kuwait  which  he  has 
brutally  invaded  and  now  illegally  oc- 
cupies. The  only  debate  is  how  do  we 
best  achieve  our  goals'' 

While  Kuwait  is  only  a  small  coun- 
try, many  thousiinds  of  miles  from  our 
shores.  I  know  that  Americans  today 
realize  that  the  world  of  the  1990's  is. 
Indeed,  a  smaller  place  where  any 
event  anywhere  can  affect  us  all  every- 
where. 

Even  in  1945.  Franklin  Roosevelt  rec- 
ognized this  when  he  said  during  his 
fourth  inaugural  address: 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live  alone 
at  peace  Our  own  well-being  Is  dependent  on 
the  well-belnif  of  other  nations  far  away  We 
have  learned  that  we  must  live  as  men  and 
not  a«  ostriches,  nor  as  dogs  In  the  nnanger 
We  have  learned  to  tie  citizens  of  the  world 
and  memtiers  of  the  human  community 

A  year  ago  the  world  was  basking  in 
the  glow  of  a  new  era  of  freedom  and 
harmony  that  many  hoped  would  be 
the  underpinnings  of  what  has  become 
known  as  the  new  world  order  "  The 
Berlin  Wall  had  fallen.  Ceausescu  top- 
pled in  Romania.  Mandela  freed  in 
South  Africa,  and  free  elections  sched- 
uled in  Nicaragua  People  around  the 
globe  looked  forward  to  an  era  when 
domestic  political  disputes  would  be 
settled  at  the  ballot  box.  and  inter- 
national problems  resolved  at  the  con- 
ference table 

Mr  President.  Iraq  shattered  this 
dream  on  August  2  with  its  brutal 
blitzkrieg  against  lUs  tiny  neighbor. 
Kuwait.  From  the  beginning,  there 
have  been  stories  of  atrocities  by  the 
Iraqi  Army,  the  likes  of  which  have  not 
been  seen  since  Hitler's  panzers  rolled 
across  Europe  half  a  century  ago.  Sum- 
mary exet  utions.  torture,  rape,  pillage, 
and  looting  have  left  Kuwait  in  ruins 
In  hospital  maternity  wards  Kuwaiti 
Infants  were  taken  from  their  incuba- 
tors  and    left   to   die.   The   incubators 


were  sent  back  to  Baghdad  Kuwait. 
which  Iraq  now  claims  as  Its  19th  prov- 
ince has.  for  all  intents,  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  nation. 

Mr.  President.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, a  very  well-respected  inter- 
national organization,  has  documented 
the  types  of  torture  that  the  Iraqi 
Army  perpetrated  on  the  people  of  Ku- 
wait. I  quote  from  this  publication 
Methods  of  Torture  a.nd  ii.lTreatment 
The  following  are  details  of  allegations  of 
torture  and  Ill-treatment  which  have  been 
made  to  Amnesty  International  since  2  Au- 
gust, some  of  which  are  supported  by  medi- 
cal evidence  and  photographic  material. 
These  reports  are  entirely  consistent  with 
methods  of  torture  and  Ill-treatment  known 
to  have  been  used  In  Iraq  over  many  years 

1  Beatings  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  Involv- 
ing punching,  slapping,  delivering  Karate- 
style  blows  and  kicking  with  heavy  army 
boots.  Implements  used  for  beating  include 
canes,  metal  rods,  whips,  steel  cables, 
hosepipes,  rubber  truncheons  and  rifle  butta 

2  Falaqa  prolonged  beating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  Sometimes  the  detainee  Is  then 
forced  to  walk  or  run. 

3.  Suspending  the  detainee  by  the  feet,  or 
by  the  arms  which  are  tied  behind  the  back. 

4  Beating  the  detainee  while  suspended 
from  a  rotating  fan  In  the  ceiling. 

5  Breaking  of  the  arms,  legs  or  ribs;  dis- 
locating elbow  and  shoulder  Joints. 

6  Lifting  the  deuinee  high  up  In  the  air 
and  then  dropping  him,  sometimes  resulting 
In  the  fracturing  of  bones 

7  Applying  pressure  to  the  fingers  with  a 
clamp-llke  instrument. 

8.  Slashing  the  face,  arms  or  legs  with 
knives. 

9.  Extracting  finger  and  toenails. 

10  Boring  a  hole  In  the  leg.  apparently 
with  a  type  of  drilling  tool. 

1 1  Cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear 

12  Gouging  out  of  the  eyes. 

13  Castration. 

H   Hammering  nails  Into  the  hands 

15  Piercing  the  skin  with  pins  or  staplers 

16  Shooting  the  detainee  In  the  arm  or  leg 
at  point  blank  range,  followed  by  deprivation 
of  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

17.  Rape  of  women  and  young  men 

18.  Inserting  bottle  necks,  sometimes  when 
broken.  Into  the  rectum. 

19  Tying  a  string  around  the  penis  and 
pulling  it  lightly. 

20  Pumping  air  using  a  pipe  through  the 
anus,  particularly  of  young  boys. 

21  Applying  electricity  to  sensitive  parts 
of  the  body,  including  the  ears.  lips,  tongue, 
fingers,  toes  and  genitals 

22.  Burning  various  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding the  genitals,  with  domestic  appli- 
ances such  as  electric  irons,  with  heated 
metal  rods,  or  with  a  naked  flame. 

23  Extinguishing  cigarettes  on  the  eye- 
balls or  on  various  parts  of  the  t)ody.  includ- 
ing the  genitals,  nipples,  chest  and  hands 

I  could  go  on  an  on.  Mr.  President. 
With  this  list  of  documented  types  of 
torture  that  have  been  used  by  the 
Iraqis  on  citizens  of  occupied  Kuwait 

They  have  also  obviously  used  chemi- 
cal weapons  on  their  own  citizens. 

I  doubt  very  seriously.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  nation  which  has  used  these 
types  of  torture  methods  on  the  people 
of  Kuwait  and  chemical  weapons  on  its 
own  citizens  is  going  to  be  too  im- 
pressed   by    sanctions    which    merely 


sometimes  reduce  caloric  intake  on  the 
citizens  of  Iraq  while  the  army  contin- 
ues to  get  well  fed. 

A  similar  question  faced  this  Nation 
in  the  late  1930's  as  Adolf  Hitler's  shad- 
ow slowly,  but  surely,  fell  across  Eu- 
rope. As  late  as  1936  Hitler's  Germany 
was  neither  seen,  nor  in  fact  was  a 
credible  threat  to  world  order.  America 
wishfully  hoped  for  peace  and  watched 
as  a  mad.  power-hungry  dictator  ran 
over  one  country  after  another  People 
like  Charles  Lindbergh  warned  that. 
"If  we  enter  fik'hting  for  demotracy 
abroad,  we  may  end  up  bv  losing  it  at 
home.  "  Many  people  listened  and  the 
question  asked  waif.  "Why  die  for  Dan- 
zig''"  The  answer,  history  tells  us.  is 
that  the  terrible  world  war  that  fol- 
lowed could  have  been  avoided  had  we 
responded  earlier. 

I  say  to  President  Bush,  your  respon- 
sibility, Mr.  President,  is  to  lead,  and 
you  have  done  a  remarkable  job  inter- 
nationally in  convincing  the  world 
community  that  Saddam  Hussein  must 
pull  out  of  Kuwait.  The  world  is  united 
in  its  resolve,  it  is  now  time  to  con- 
vince America  of  the  corrections  of 
your  position.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant moment  of  your  presidency,  it  is 
worth  a  few  more  minutes  clearly  ex- 
plaining what  you  have  done  and  what 
is  now  needed  Americans  want  strong 
leadership  and  they  deserve  no  less. 

I  have  heard  my  constituents  in  Lou- 
isiana. They  love  America  and  what 
our  country  stands  for.  yet  they  are 
also  concerned.  They  do  not  want  an- 
other Vietnam,  and  we  must  clearly 
stand  for  the  proposition  that  never 
again  will  that  occur  They  question 
whether  this  effort  is  worth  the  price 
They  need  to  be  assured  by  our  Presi- 
dent of  the  importance  of  America 
standing  strong  in  these  critical  times. 
We  owe  it  to  the  American  people,  to 
our  military  men  and  women,  and  to 
their  parents  and  children  that  in  this 
effort  we  will  be  united,  clear  in  pur- 
p>ose  and  successful  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  believe  that  there  are  compelling 
reasons  for  America's  presence  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  our  leadership  of  the 
multinational  coalition  confronting 
Iraq.  A  restoration  of  regional  stabil- 
ity; continued  access  to  reasonably 
priced  Arabian  oil  supplies;  stopping 
Iraq's  quest  for  nuclear  weapons;  and 
the  continued  forging  of  a  new  world 
order  from  a  sound  basis  for  our  effort 
to  reverse  Iraq's  absorption  of  Kuwait 
In  addition,  American  credibility  and 
our  commitment  to  global  security  are 
at  stake. 

Iraq's  enormous  military  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  entire  Middle  East.  While 
Iran  had  heretofore  been  a  counter  to 
Iraqi  strength,  the  Iranian  armed 
forces  were  greatly  weakened  during 
the  8-year  war  with  Iraq  and  no  longer 
represent  an  adequate  counterweight 
to  Baghdad.  Thus,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
been  able  to  train  his  sights  on  his  far 


weaker,  but  oil-rich  neighbors  to  the 
South.  I  consider  it  vital,  irrespective 
of  the  outcome  of  this  crisis,  that 
Baghdad's  military  might  be  reduced 
to  prevent  Iraq  from  preying  on  its 
neighbors  in  the  future  and  to  restore 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  gulf  region 
and  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  invasion  of  Kuwait 
doubled  the  volume  of  oil  under  Iraq's 
control.  Saddam  Hussein  now  holds  20 
percent  of  the  world's  proven  oil  re- 
serves. Unless  he  is  stopped,  Saddam 
will  be  in  a  position  to  manipulate  oil 
pricing  and  supply,  either  by  continued 
conquest,  or  by  threatening  his  rel- 
atively lightly  armed  neighbors.  This 
is  unacceptable  and  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  America's  economy  and  secu- 
rity, and  those  of  our  allies. 

Iraq's  pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
expected  to  result  in  nuclear  capability 
within  the  next  3  to  10  years,  although 
some  analysts  predict  that  Baghdad 
may  be  capable  of  exploding  a  crude 
nuclear  device  within  12  months.  Mr. 
President,  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear- 
armed  Iraq  is  terrifying.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's willingness  to  use  chemical 
weapons,  not  only  against  Iranian 
troops,  but  also  against  Iraq's  own 
Kurdish  minority,  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  he  would  have  no  hesitation  to  use 
nuclear  weapons.  It  is  vital  that  Iraq's 
effort  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  be 
stopped  as  part  of  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment; or.  if  war  breaks  out.  that  Iraq's 
nuclear  weapons  development  facilities 
be  targeted  and  destroyed.  Iraq's  capa- 
bility to  manufacture  and  deliver 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  must 
also  be  eliminated. 

The  collapse  of  communism  m  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  ongoing  rapproche- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  reinvigorated  the 
United  Nations  and  given  rise  to  hopes 
that  conflict  resolution  can  take  place 
peacefully.  Implicit  in  this  "new  world 
order"  is  the  need  for  the  world  com- 
munity to  respond  collectively  in  op- 
posing, by  force  if  necessary,  those 
countries  which  violate  the  precepts 
and  norms  of  international  behavior. 
Iraq's  brutalization  of  Kuwait  clearly 
falls  into  this  category,  and  the  global 
response  to  Baghdad's  invasion  is  a 
test  of  the  world's  willingness  to  exer- 
cise collection  security. 

So  far.  the  world  has  responded  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity.  On 
12  separate  occasions  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  has  passed  resolutions  demand- 
ing that  Iraq  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
and  that  the  legitimate  Kuwaiti  Gov- 
ernment be  returned  to  power. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  new  approach 
to  international  affairs  is  to  succeed, 
this  Congress  must  demonstrate  and 
resolve  that  aggression  will  not  be  re- 
warded and  that  it  will  be  reversed. 

There  are  those  in  this  body  and 
throughout  the  Nation  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  resort  to  force  to 
secure  an  Iraqi  departure  from  Kuwait. 


They  argue  that  the  sanctions  are 
working  and  that  the  Iraqis  will  with- 
draw peacefully.  With  all  due  respect 
to  my  colleagues.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  sanctions  alone  are  enough  to  force 
Iraq  to  back  down. 

The  history  of  economic  sanctions 
clearly  indicates  that  the  longer  they 
remain  in  effect,  the  more  porous  they 
become.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
reports  in  the  media  detailing  efforts 
by  countries  in  Western  Europe  to  cir- 
cumvent the  sanctions.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  Iraq  will  be  able  to  expand 
the  illegal  trade  now  occurring  along 
its  border  with  Iran. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  sanctions  are 
taking  their  toll  on  Iraq;  recent  reports 
indicate  that  the  Iraqi  groll  national 
product  has  been  cut  in  half.  Devastat- 
ing as  this  may  be  to  Iraq's  oil-based 
economy,  their  effect  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Iraq's  command  economy 
is  not  affected  to  the  same  degree  by 
sanctions  as  a  market  economy  would 
be.  Food,  although  rationed,  appears  to 
be  plentiful  and  life  in  Iraq  goes  on  rel- 
atively normally.  Remember.  Mr, 
President,  that  economic  privation  and 
hardship  are  nothing  new  to  Iraq.  The 
country  was  severely  tested  during  the 
8  years  of  fighting  with  Iran. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  coali- 
tion facing  Iraq  will  break  apart  if  the 
Congress  votes  to  defer  indefinitely  the 
use  of  force  and  instead  opts  for  the 
continuation  of  sanctions.  The  admin- 
istration has  already  gone  to  great  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  other  members  of  the 
coalition  together.  Fractures  between 
the  United  States  and  the  allies  are  be- 
coming apparent  and  these  schisms  are 
likely  to  expand  in  the  future.  The  Eu- 
ropeans are  becoming  skittish  and  our 
Arab  allies  fear  the  wrath  of  their  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  see  Saddam  as  a 
modern-day  Nasser.  The  tensions  in  the 
Arab  world  will  undoubtedly  rise  If 
thousands  of  foreign  troops  remain  in 
Arabia  through  the  holy  month  of 
Ramadan— which  begins  in  mid- 
March — or  the  Haj.  the  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  which  will  take  place  in 
June. 

Our  allies,  especially  in  the  Middle 
East,  have  stuck  by  the  United  States 
because  they  have  believed  that  we  are 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  Iraqi  ag- 
gression. If  we  appear  to  waver.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  they  will  scramble  to 
cut  separate  deals  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  avoid  Kuwait's  fate.  Clearly, 
now  is  the  time  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, confront  tyranny  and  aggression 
and  restore  a  measure  of  balance  to  a 
volatile  region. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple. However,  Saddam  Hussein  must 
understand  that,  in  President  John 
Kennedy's  words; 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  and  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  success  of  liberty. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  sending  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
message  to  Baghdad  by  supporting  the 
President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

CO.NTTNUE  TO  WORK  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President  war  is 
the  last  thing  any  of  us  want.  I  cannot 
vote  to  authorize  military  force  at  this 
particular  time.  I  support  the  Demo- 
cratic resolution  which  stops  short  of 
war.  But  it  says  Congress  will  work 
with  the  President  as  the  situation 
changes.  Sanctions  should  force  Iraq 
out  of  Kuwait  if  we  give  ample  time. 
Let  us  continue  to  work  for  peace  in- 
stead of  working  for  war 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  authored 
by  our  Democratic  leader  I  commend 
Senator  Mitchell  for  his  diligence  and 
his  diplomatic  skills  m  crafting  this 
measure  with  the  assistance  of  Sen- 
ators NtTNN  and  Levin.  Byrd.  Pell. 
WiRTH.  LEAlTi'  and  so  many  others 

It  lays  out  a  course  of  action  that  is 
measured  and  sensible.  It  ensures  the 
protection  of  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance envisioned  by  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

That  balance  prohibits  any  one  man 
or  woman,  even  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  from  committing  an  en- 
tire Nation  to  war. 

Mr.  President.  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
tyrant— a  bully — an  insecure  leader 
trying  to  prove  his  importance  with  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  lives  of  his 
people  and  the  future  of  his  country. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  he  has  menaced 
his  neighbors — he  has  gassed  his  own 
people.  He  invaded,  smashed  and  pil- 
laged a  small  powerless  neighbor.  Ku- 
wait as  a  nation  no  longer  exists.  Ev- 
erything of  value  was  stripped,  stolen 
and  shipped  off  to  Baghdad 

I  agreed  with  the  President  when  he 
said  that  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  presented  a  serious  threat  to  \'ital 
U.S.  interests. 

All  nations  that  depend  on  a  stable 
supply  of  Middle  East  oil  were  threat- 
ened and  endangered  when  Saddam 
Hussein  marched  into  Kuwait  I  sup- 
ported the  tremendous  effort  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State  made 
in  mobilizing  worldwide  condemnation 
against  this  outlaw  dictator  But  after 
that,  the  President  and  I  parted  com- 
pany. 

I  believe  the  International  Coalition 
has  stopped  Saddam  in  his  tracks.  The 
sanctions  are  beginning  to  bite.  They 
are  beginning  to  strangle  his  economy. 
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And  I  believe  these  hard-eajTied  sanc- 
tions should  continue  to  work. 

Iraq's  econonnic  output  is  down  40 
percent  since  August.  According  to  Jim 
Schleslnger  and  Admiral  Crowe,  cer- 
tainly two  knowledgeable  men.  What 
possible  reason  can  there  be  now  for 
abandoning  this  successful  effort? 

Sanctions  or  war— Saddam  will  lose 
either  way.  But  this  economic  embargo 
of  Iraq  is  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  ter- 
rible costs  of  war.  Let  us  not  forget.  It 
is  the  lives  of  young  Americans  that 
will  be  lost  in  war.  And.  if  we  go  to 
war.  someone  will  have  to  explain  why. 

It  is  war  that  will  drive  the  price  of 
oil  to  $60  or  $100  a  barrel.  It  is  war  that 
will  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
gulf  countries.  It  is  war  that  holds  the 
greatest  uncertainty. 

WTien  the  shooting  stops.  It  is  the 
United  States  that  will  bear  the  lion's 
share  of  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the 
region. 

Now  let  me  address  m.yself  to  another 
extremely  troubling  aspect  of  the  gulf 
crisis.  That  is  the  issue  of 
burdensharing.  Our  allies  are  not  pay- 
ing their  way.  The  United  States  is 
bearing  almost  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Desert  Shield  Operation,  430,000  U.S. 
troops,  far  more  than  the  rest  of  our  al- 
lies combined. 

How  many  troops  have  our  allies 
there?  245.000  About  30  percent  of  the 
total. 

But  as  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  Senator  Nunn 
pointed  out,  the  Syrians  have  Indicated 
that  they  will  not  use  their  troops  in 
an  offensive  operation  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  Egyptians  will  per- 
mit their  troops  to  be  used  in  such  an 
operation  against  Iraq. 

So,  the  reality  of  the  situation  is  if 
the  coalition  attacks  Iraq.  United 
States  troops  will  make  up  about  90 
percent  of  the  total  attacking  force. 

It  is  our  soldiers  whose  lives  are  on 
the  line,  our  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan 
are  far  more  dependent  on  Middle  East 
oil  than  we. 

Yet  their  contribution  to  Desert 
Shield  is  penurious.  It  is  insulting. 

Look  at  the  facts. 

Japan  promised  $2  billion  in  calendar 
year  1990. 

What  has  Japan  provided  to  date? 

$428  million  in  cash,  and  their  esti- 
mate of  $50  million  in-kind  services. 

I  was  mformed  today  they  have  pro- 
vided as  part  of  those  in-kind  services 
40,000  Sony  Walkman  radios.  At  best, 
including  all  of  their  contributions, 
even  the  Sony  radios,  that  is  a  total  of 
$478  million— less  than  a  quarter  of 
what  they  promised. 

This  is  from  a  country  with  the  sec- 
ond largest  economy  in  the  world,  a 
country  that  is  taking  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  cleaners  economically— a 
country  that  Imports  99  percent  of  its 
oil — 70  percent  of  which  comes  from  the 
Gulf. 


Japan  can  afford  to  do  more— they 
should  be  doing  more!  They  are  shirk- 
ing on  their  responsibilities. 

What  about  Germany,  the  econonriic 
powerhouse  of  Europe? 

Germany  agreed  to  provide  $2  billion 
in  support. 

What  have  they  contributed  so  far? 

$337  million  in  cash  and  useless  East 
German  military  equipment — one-sixth 
of  what  they  promised. 

France  imports  96  percent  of  its  oil; 
Italy  imports  93  percent  of  its  oil;  the 
Netherlands.  94  percent;  Belgium,  99 
percent.  Sweden.  95  percent. 

All  of  these  countries  should  be 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
America,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our 
hoys  in  the  field.  Yet,  they  are  contrib- 
uting almost  nothing.  And  it  is  our 
men  and  women  who  are  being  called 
upon  to  face  the  Iraqis  in  the  field. 

At  last  count,  France  was  sending 
about  15,000  troops 

Britain  had  sent  30.000  troops. 

Compare  that  to  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment of  430.000  combat  troops. 

Europe  and  Japan.  Brazil,  the  so- 
called  tigers  of  Asia— Korea.  Singapore. 
Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan  all  countries 
that  must  have  a  reliable  supply  of  oil 
to  keep  their  economies  going,  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  living- 
countries  that  can  afford  to  help— are 
not  helping. 

We  still  spend  $3  billion  every  year 
defending  South  Korea. 

Now  we  are  going  to  protect  their  oil 
supply. 

It  is  any  wonder  that  we  have  such 
difficulty  in  competing  with  Korean 
goods  as  they  come  into  this  country 
and  compete  with  American  products'' 

The  fact  is.  the  gulf  burdensharing 
issue  is  so  egregious,  it  has  become  an 
embarrassment  to  the  administration. 

Until  recently,  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department  were  publishing  an 
accounting  of  foreign  contributions  to 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  assistance 
to  the  frontline.  Middle-Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

They  are  no  longer  doing  so. 

In  addition,  the  Pentagon  is  no 
longer  providing  cost  estimates  for  the 
Desert  Shield  Operation 

Last  Friday,  the  administration  de- 
cided at  the  last  minute  to  forbid  Pen- 
tagon officials  from  testifying  at  a 
House  Budget  Committee  hearing  on 
the  cost  of  Desert  Shield. 

According  to  the  chairman.  Mj-.  Pa- 
NETTA.  the  administration  'informed 
us  that  it  will  not  be  willing  to  discuss 
the  cost  of  Desert  Shield  for  an  indefi- 
nite period." 

At  the  same  hearing,  Charles 
Bowsher.  Director  of  the  GAO.  com- 
plained that  Pentagon  chiefs  know  how 
much  foreign  governments  have  con- 
tributed to  the  frontline  states,  but 
now  refuse  to  release  the  data. 

That  is  an  outrage. 

The  frontline  states  know  what  they 
are    contributing     Other    nations    that 


are  contributing  know.  But  the  Amer- 
ican p)eople  are  being  told  by  their  own 
Government  representatives.  "We  will 
keep  the  facts  secret  from  you;  we  will 
refuse  to  testify  to  a  congressional 
committee.  This  is  secret  informa- 
tion." 

What  is  so  possibly  secret  as  to  the 
amount  that  foreign  governments  have 
contributed,  unless  it  is  just  a  total 
embarrassment  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment How  can  the  U.S.  Government 
possibly  justify  shielding  the  American 
people  from  that  information,  refusing 
to  share  it  with  us.  refusing  to  share  it 
with  Congress? 

Most  recent  estimates  place  the  cost 
of  Desert  Shield  at  $30  billion  in  1991— 
and  that  is  without  a  shooting  war. 

So.  Mr.  President,  once  again,  it  is 
Uncle  Sam.  U.S.  soldiers,  and  U.S.  tax- 
payers that  will  carry  the  world  on  its 
back. 

It  is  wrong  and  it  is  unfair. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
cannot  negotiate,  we  cannot  accept 
linkage;  I  salute  him  for  his  position 
on  those  points.  But  we  cannot  reward 
illegal  aggression,  either. 

And  I  abhor  the  deal  the  French  are 
trying  to  cut  with  Hussein  at  the 
world"8  expense. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  France  has 
had  its  own  agenda. 

France  is  that  one  nation  in  the 
world  that  never  can  be  counted  upon, 
that  is  always  looking  out  for  its  own 
welfare  and  no  one  else's  concerns.  It 
has  done  it  time  and  time  again. 

The  French  pulled  their  forces  out  of 
NATO  when  Europe  faced  a  Soviet 
menace  during  the  depths  of  the  cold 
war. 

They  sold  arms  indiscriminately  to 
anyone  with  cash  on  the  table — includ- 
ing both  Iraq  and  Iran  during  their  8- 
year  war. 

And  they  refused  to  let  United  States 
pilots  overfly  French  airspace  during 
the  Libyan  raid. 

Probably  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, there  are  few  nations  that  have 
been  more  remiss,  more  turning  their 
back  on  their  obligations  to  the  world 
community  and  their  responsibilities 
as  far  as  their  relations  with  this  coun- 
try are  concerned  than  the  French.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  count  upon  them 
for  many  years  Going  back  in  history, 
they  were  one  of  our  great  friends,  but 
in  more  recent  years,  they  cannot  be 
counted  upon. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake 
about  It.  I  support  the  blockade 
against  Iraq. 

I  do  not  rule  out  war  as  a  last  resort. 

But  war  should  be  the  solution  when 
all  else  fails. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  outrageous  that 
the  American  people  must  carry  so 
much  of  the  financial  burden  for  Desert 
Shield.  But  I  believe  they  are  willing  to 
stick  it  out  until  the  sanctions  break 
Saddams  back. 


Money  is  one  thing,  but  I  cannot 
hand  a  blank  check  of  American  lives 
over  to  the  President  until  I  know  in 
my  head  and  in  my  heart  that  we  have 
no  other  option. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
support  the  resolution  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  soon 
take  its  proper  course.  I  understand 
the  difficulties  of  passing  it,  I  under- 
stand that  the  votes  may  not  be  there. 
but  this  Senator  believes  that  the  wise 
course,  the  right  course,  is  to  proceed 
forward,  supporting  the  sanctions,  sup- 
porting the  embargo,  and  not  taking 
this  country  into  a  war, 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

THE  PKRSIAN  GILK  CRISIS 

Mr  LIEBERMAN.  Mr  President,  it  is 
a  terrible  frustration,  indeed  a  painful 
irony  that  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion 
of  Kuwait  has  plunged  our  world  back 
into  crisis  just  months  after  the  col- 
lapse of  Eastern  European  communism. 
We  have  hardly  had  the  time  to  enjoy 
the  peace  before  confronting  war  once 
again.  Indeed,  nearly  half  the  men  and 
women  who  form  the  vanguard  of  our 
defense  of  Western  Europe  have  sud- 
denly been  shifted  from  Germany  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  trading  uniforms  and 
tAnks  of  forest  green  for  those  of  desert 
brown. 

This  sudden  reversal  of  our  fortunes 
reminds  us  of  a  sad  and  old  lesson 
which  runs  throughout  the  course  of 
human  history.  We  are  an  imperfect 
species,  capable  of  great  good  but  also 
great  evil.  Saddam  Hussein's  fascistic 
tyranny  and  brutal  aggression  are  but 
the  latest  e.xamples  of  the  capacity  of 
human  beings  to  inflict  pain  on  one  an- 
other 

Within  our  society,  we  rely  on  the 
adoption  and  enforcement  of  laws  to 
control  our  worst  inclinations.  In  the 
world  community,  civilized  relations 
between  nations  have  depended  on  alli- 
ances of  peace  and  defenses  against 
war.  But  when  alliances  have  been  bro- 
ken and  defenses  breached  by  acts  of 
aggression,  the  civilized  world  has 
often  had  to  meet  force  with  force 

Regretfully.  I  have  concluded  that 
this  is  such  a  time.  We  are  now  joined 
in  a  conflict  from  which  there  is  no 
turning  back.  That  is  no  easy  conclu- 
sion for  me  to  reach,  I  am  humbled,  in 
fact,  by  the  responsibility  which  has 
been  placed  in  me  by  the  r)eople  of  Con- 
necticut who  sent  me  to  be  their  U.S. 
Senator  at  this  moment,  and  by  the  re- 
sponsibility that  I  feel  for  every  one  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  defending 
us  today  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  every 
one  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their 
husbands  and  wives,  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  horrible  possibility  of  war  be- 
came clear  to  me  one  recent  Sunday 
morning  in  the  Goffe  Street  Armory  in 
my  hometown  of  New  Haven,  CT,  where 
the    142d   Medical    Clearing   Co.    of  the 


Connecticut  National  Guard  had  gath- 
ered for  departure  to  Fort  Devens  m 
Massachusetts  and,  from  there,  to  the 
desert  of  Saudi  Arabia,  I  felt  an  obliga- 
tion, as  have  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  recent  months  m  similar  cir- 
cumstances, to  join  those  men  and 
women  for  a  brief  time  to  convey  to 
them  my  own  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  they  were  about 
to  make,  my  support  for  their  cause, 
and  my  belief  that  they  are  heroes  to 
us  all. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  look  into  the 
eyes  of  men  and  women  who  are  march- 
ing off  to  the  drumbeat  of  war.  It  is  no 
easy  thing  to  look  into  the  eyes  of 
their  families  gathered  to  see  these  sol- 
diers off,  all  of  them  haunted  by  the  ul- 
timate question.  •■'Will  I  see  my  loved 
one  again''" 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  stand  on  the 
floor  of  this  historic  Chamber  and  cast 
a  vote  that  may  decide  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  our  American  friends  and 
neighbors.  It  is  not  easy.  We  all  know- 
that. 

We  know  from  the  tone  and  tenor  of 
the  debate  in  the  Chamber  over  the 
last  few  days  that  all  of  us  comprehend 
the  gravity  of  this  moment.  The  politi- 
cal intrigue  that  often  marks  debate  on 
issues  here  in  the  Senate  is  absent,  re- 
placed by  a  common  knowledge — m  the 
midst  of  diverse  opinions — that  the  fate 
of  people  and  nations  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance as  we  marshal  our  arguments  for 
or  against  a  resolution  that  may  lead 
to  war. 

No.  It  is  not  easy.  But  it  must  be 
done.  It  must  be  done  because  our 
President  has  asked  us  to  vote  to  sup- 
port him  in  this  hour  of  challenge;  and 
our  Constitution  demands  that  we  vote 
before  our  Nation  is  committed  to  war. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  to  pick  a 
day  or  time  for  hostilities  to  begin,  or 
to  determine  how  a  war  is  waged.  No. 
that  in  my  opinion  is  the  clear  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  under  article  II  of  our  Con- 
stitution. The  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress under  article  1.  section  8.  is 
whether  or  not  we  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  force  to  achieve  our  goals 
m  the  Persian  Gulf,  if  the  President 
chooses  to  wage  war. 

On  that  issue,  I  will  vote  to  authorize 
the  President  to  have  the  power  to  go 
to  war.  I  will  do  so  in  the  knowledge 
that  war  may.  indeed,  be  the  result  and 
that  many  good  people  may  die.  But  I 
will  cast  that  vote  in  the  hopes  that. 
by  so  doing.  I  will  make  the  prospects 
of  peace  more  real. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  the  ironies 
of  this  crisis  that  the  prospects  for 
peace  may  not  be  fully  realized  until 
we  are  fully  prepared  for  war.  That  is 
not  a  new  concept.  More  than  15  cen- 
turies ago  a  Roman  historian,  Vegetius 
said  it:  "To  have  peace  you  must  pre- 
pare for  war." 

In  Saddam  Hussein  we  face  a  threat 
of  the  most  dangerous  nature,  a  rigid. 


unyielding  dictator.  Our  best  hope  for 
true  peace  is  to  convince  Saddam.  Hus- 
sein now  that  he  faces  swift,  utter,  dev- 
astating defeat  if  he  fails  to  withdraw- 
completely ,  and  without  condition, 
from  Kuwait,  President  Bush  has  been 
absolutely  clear  and  resolute  on  this 
point. 

But  it  seems  that  Saddam  has  not 
yet  gotten  that  message  How  else  to 
explain  the  contempt  he  displayed 
through  the  person  of  Tarlq  Aziz  m  Ge- 
neva just  2  days  ago''  How  else  to  ex- 
plain the  intransigence  of  Saddam,  ir. 
instructing  his  emissary  to  refuse  to 
even  accept  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States''  That  msuit  was 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  m.any  Ameri- 
cans, a  defining  moment  m  this  crisis, 
a  moment  that  encapsulated  the  na- 
ture of  the  threat  we  face — stubborn, 
rigid,  unyielding  dictatorial,  and  arro- 
gant. It  dem.onstrated  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  need  for  American  unity 
and  American  determination. 

Our  final  best  chance  for  a  truly 
peaceful  end  to  this  crisis,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  to  send  a  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal message  to  Saddam.  Hussein  that 
the  American  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  our  President  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment of  confrontation.  And  that  is  why 
I  will  vote  to  support  and  affirm  the 
U.N.  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  argue  that 
economic  sanctions  must  be  given 
more  time  to  work,  who  have  joined  in 
the  resolution  to  require  that  sanc- 
tions be  given  more  time  to  work,  have 
made  serious  and  thoughtful  argu- 
ments on  this  Tioor  and  they  deserve  an 
answer  from  those  of  us  who  will  op- 
pose that  resolution  and  instead  coun- 
sel authorization  for  war  There  is  a 
surface  appeal  to  the  position  that 
sanctions  should  continue  But  in  my 
respectful  opinion  that  appeal  does  not 
run  deep  and  it  does  not  run  strong, 

Ves.  the  sanctions  have  cut  off  most 
of  Iraq's  imports  and  exports  But  5 
months  of  sanctions  have  not  led  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  cede  1  inch  of  Kuwaiti 
territory,  not  to  bring  forward  one  hint 
of  compromise.  Rather.  5  months  of 
sanctions  have  given  Saddam  5  months 
to  pillage  and  rape  Kuwait,  to  fortify 
his  defenses,  to  endanger  further  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  who  are 
there- 
Five  months  later  in  Baghdad,  res- 
taurants and  cafes  and  discos  remain 
open,  car  dealers  continue  to  sell  cars, 
and  high-rise  apartments  continue  to 
be  built.  Starvation  seems  very  far 
away  in  this  land  where  the  science  of 
agriculture  was  m  fact  invented  at  the 
dawn  of  civilization. 

Yes.  industry  m  Iraq  has  suffered 
somewhat,  but  we  must  remember  in- 
dustry accounts  for  but  10  percent  of 
Iraq's  gross  national  product. 

That  part  of  Iraq's  military  forces 
most  vulnerable  to  sanctions  is  the  air 
force,    which    will     probably    atrophy 
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somewhat  from  lack  of  hlRh-tech  parts 
over  a  period  of  time.  But  the  air  force 
Is  not  critical  to  Saddam's  ability  to 
maintain  his  p<")wer  in  Lratj  and  In  Ku- 
wait. It  would,  in  fact,  by  most  esti- 
mates be  destroyed  early  in  any  war 
that  we  do  begin. 

No.  it  is  Iraq's  Rrround  forces  that 
represent  the  greatest  threat  to  all  of 
us.  Tanks,  artillery  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  soldiers  need  only  dig  in 
and  stay  put  In  Kuwait,  as  they  have. 
It  takes  little  to  maintain  them,  espe- 
cially if  we  remove  the  threat  of  immi- 
nent war  and  promise  them  months  of 
peace,  while  we  wait  to  see  whether 
sanctions  work. 

Sanctions  in  the  present  case,  in  my 
opinion,  are  a  tactical,  not  a  strategic, 
weapon  There  is  a  man  in  Connecticut 
by  the  name  of  Uwe  Jahnke,  who  lives 
In  Washington  Depot.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  In  Kuwait  after  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion, and  held  as  a  human  shield  at  an 
Iraqi  military  site.  He  wrote  to  me  re- 
cently to  say; 

I  think  that  delay  will  help  the  Iraqis,  will 
most  likely  result  In  Iraq  remaining  in  Ku- 
wait, and  will  further  strengthen  Saddam 
both  economically  and  politically,  both  in 
Iraq  and  regionally  I  believe  that  sanctions 
alone  will  not  result  In  Iraq  wlthdrawlnR 
from  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  sanctions  are  a  very 
blunt  instrument  which  hurt  civilians 
before  they  hurt  the  military,  which 
hurt  the  weak  before  the  strong. 

I  ask  the  question  here;  Is  it  truly 
more  moral  to  maintain  a  strategy 
that  Inflicts  the  most  punishment  on  a 
civilian  population,  the  most  vulner- 
able in  society,  the  poorest,  the  young- 
est, the  oldest? 

If  people  think  that  sanctions  will 
work,  they  must  think  that  they  will 
bring  terrible  destruction  on  the  heads 
of  the  Iraqi  p>eople  themselves.  It  is  im- 
portant to  consider  the  morality  of 
that  result  before  decrying  the  immo- 
rality of  war. 

Consider,  too.  the  fact  that  making 
the  Iraqis  suffer  will  in  no  way  guaran- 
tee the  achievement  of  our  goals  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Where  is  there  one  shred 
of  evidence  over  the  last  5  months  that 
leads  to  a  conclusion  that  massive  suf- 
fering on  the  part  of  his  people  will 
convince  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave  Ku- 
wait? This  is  a  man  who  let  as  many  as 
1  million  of  his  fellow  Iraqis  suffer  cas- 
ualties in  a  war  against  Iran.  That  is  a 
casualty  rate  greater  than  what  Ameri- 
cans suffered — North  and  South — dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

No  sanctions  we  impose  can  compare 
to  the  suffering  the  Iraqi  people  faced 
in  their  8-year  war  with  Iran,  suffering 
which  did  nothing  to  dislodge  Saddam 
from  power  or  to  change  his  course. 
How  can  we  hope  that  a  man  who 
would  kill  his  own  people  with  poison 
ga«  will  retreat  because  his  people  may 
have  to  stand  in  line  for  food? 

Supporters  of  sanctions.  I  think,  not 
only  fall  to  fully  consider  the  mind  of 


Saddam  Hussein,  they  fail  also  to  look 
at  the  calendar  on  the  wall.  Their  argu- 
ment suggests,  what  do  we  have  to  lose 
by  taking  more  time  to  see  whether 
the  sanctions  work? 

Mr.  President,  more  time  for  sanc- 
tions is  not  a  course  without  risk.  It  is 
a  course  full  of  risk  and  peril  for  the 
world,  for  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly for  America's  fighting  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf  today.  What  im- 
pact will  the  passage  of  time  itself 
have  on  our  ability  to  achieve  our 
goals?  Do  supporters  of  continuing 
sanctions  imagine  that  all  other  as- 
pects of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  will  re- 
main static,  unchanged?  Will  the  Gulf 
States  countenance  the  presence  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
troops  within  their  borders  for  a  period 
of  a  year  of  more?  What  will  happen  to 
our  ability  to  use  military  force  if  1  or 
2  years  from  now  sanctions  fail?  Will 
our  troops  be  able  to  maintain  their 
sharpest  combat  edge  for  that  long? 
.\nd  what  will  Saddam  do  over  that 
time  to  further  protect  himself  and  im- 
peril our  troop)8.  to  cover  and  disperse 
Iraqi  targets,  to  dig  in  more  in  Kuwait, 
to  make  even  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous the  service  of  American  soldiers 
there? 

No.  allowing  the  sanctions  more  time 
is  not  a  course  without  peril.  It  is  full 
or  peril.  Tying  the  President's  hands 
indefinitely  would  give  Saddam  addi- 
tional time  to  perfect  his  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  They  will  enhance 
their  ability  In  this  time  to  develop 
new  biological  weapons  and  to  deliver 
them;  botulin  toxins,  various  strains  of 
anthrax,  typhoid,  and  cholera  bacteria, 
the  most  nightmarish  forms  of  combat 
Within  a  year  I  am  convinced  he  will 
develop  a  crude  yet  destructive  nuclear 
device.  Our  soldiers,  if  indeed  any 
would  remain  in  the  gulf  to  carry  out 
the  military  option  a  year  from  now. 
could  well  face  a  greater  threat  on  the 
battlefield  than  they  face  today.  My 
point  again  in  that  those  who  wish  to 
use  sanctions  must  face  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  price.  They  are  not  with- 
out cost. 

What  of  the  coalition,  the  essential 
ingredient  of  our  ability  to  maintain 
sanctions  and  threaten  force?  Will  Tur- 
key remain  firmly  allied  with  us  for 
years?  We  forget  the  toll  that  these 
sanctions  have  taken  on  that  nation. 
The  Internal  pressure  in  Turkey  to  re- 
open its  oil  pipeline  or  its  agriculture 
trade  with  Iraq  will  grow  with  each 
passing  month. 

In  Egypt,  extremists  who  assas- 
sinated the  head  of  the  jjarliament  last 
autumn  could  undermine  the  govern- 
ment's support  of  our  policy.  Clashes 
between  Israelis  and  Palestinians  will 
continue,  pnasslbly  straining  our  rela- 
tions with  our  own  moderate  Arab  al- 
lies. 

In  Europe,  the  growing  conservative 
forces  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  com- 
pel President  Gorbachev  to  renew  Mos- 


cow's once-close  relationship  with  Sad- 
dam. France,  affected  by  its  own  do- 
mestic political  cross-currents  and  its 
north  African  neighbors,  could  decide 
against  any  use  of  military  force 

Any  one  of  these  developments  would 
generate  more  pressure  on  nations  to 
compromise  with  Saddam.  .Mready 
there  is  talk  of  an  Iraqi  demand  that 
Kuwait  cede  two  .strategic  island.", 
Babiyan  and  Warba.  and  the  southern 
end  of  the  huge  Rumaila  oil  field 
Those  concessions  are  already  being 
discussed.  Is  it  realistic  to  conclude 
that  within  a  year  from  now.  they  will 
not  be  much  more  seriously  consid- 
ered? Arabs  who  now  stand  with  us 
ready  to  fight  Saddam,  if  necessary, 
may  well  lose  faith  in  our  will  if  we 
send  an  uncertain  message  from  this 
Chamber,  and  may  begin  to  seek  ways 
to  make  a  deal  with  Saddam  If  we  re- 
treat from  the  course  of  strength  that 
our  President  has  set. 

I  know  none  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
advocates  appeasement.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that.  None  of  us  wants  to  offer  Sad- 
dam real  concessions.  But  I  want  to 
suggest  that  to  delay  the  threat  of 
force,  to  rely  on  sanctions  for  a  period 
of  a  year  or  more,  opens  the  door  for 
accommodation — some  might  call  it 
appeasement — by  others.  And  that  is 
something  we  cannot  stop,  we  cannot 
control. 

We  all  know  how  high  a  price  we  will 
pay  for  that  result.  Appeasement  of 
Saddam,  even  if  not  by  our  design, 
would  leave  him  the  victor  in  this  cri- 
sis and  the  United  States  the  loser,  and 
a  lesser  power  in  the  world  Who  could 
trust  our  word?  Who  could  have  con- 
fidence in  our  will  as  we  tried  to  lead 
the  civilized  world  Into  the  new  world 
order? 

I  fear  that  concessions  and  delay  will 
only  embolden,  not  satisfy.  Saddam 
Hussein.  Delay  will  strengthen  his  re- 
solve for  victory  more  than  it  will 
weaken  his  capacity  to  survive.  That  Is 
a  lesson  that  has  been  taught  to  us 
throughout  the  span  of  human  history. 

Remember  the  words  of  Pericles,  re- 
sponding to  the  demands  for  peace  with 
the  Spartans  at  the  price  of  com- 
promise. 

He  warned: 

There  is  one  principle  which  I  hold  to 
through  everything  *  *  •  If  you  give  way. 
you  will  Instantly  have  to  meet  some  greater 
demand. 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  years 
later,  another  great  general  offered  a 
similar  warning  to  his  country,  our 
country: 

Eagerness  to  avoid  war  can  produce  out- 
right or  Implicit  agreement  that  Injustices 
and  wrongs  of  the  present  shall  be  perpet- 
uated Into  the  future 

Those  were  the  words  of  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  And  he  added: 

We  must  not  participate  in  any  such  false 
agreement  Thereby  we  would  outrage  our 
own  conscience.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  suf- 
fered injustice  we  would  become  partners  of 


their  oppressors.  In  the  Judgment  of  history 
we  would  have  sold  out  the  freedom  of  men 
for  the  pottage  of  a  false  peace  *  •  *  We 
would  assure  future  confllct. 

Those  words  of  Eisenhower's  ring  so 
clearly  and  directly  in  the  situation  we 
face  today. 

Then  another  great  American.  4 
years  before  World  War  II.  in  a  pre- 
scient sp)eech  for  which  he  was  severely 
criticized  at  the  time.  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  said: 

There  can  be  no  stability  or  peace  either 
within  nations  or  between  nations  except 
under  laws  and  mora!  standards  adhered  to 
by  all.  International  anarchy  destroys  every 
foundation  for  peace  It  jeopardizes  either 
the  immediate  or  the  future  security  of 
every  nation,  large  or  small.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  vital  interest  and  concern  to  the 
f>eople  of  the  United  States  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  morality  be  restored. 

Roosevelt  expressed  a  clear  under- 
standing that  when  immorality  is  al- 
lowed to  run  loose  in  the  world,  when 
aggression  is  tolerated,  though  it  may 
occur  far  away,  all  of  us  suffer.  That  is 
Wliat  is  at  stake  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  A 
victory  by  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  victory 
of  anarchy  over  order,  or  war  over 
peace,  of  brutality  over  liberty,  of  im- 
morality over  morality.  Saddam  will 
breathe  new  life  into  that  discredited 
old  notion  of  .Machiavelli  that  the 
power  of  the  state  is  the  supreme  right. 

No  peace-loving  people  or  nation  is 
safe  once  the  terror  of  the  state  is 
loosed  against  people  around  the  world. 
Saddam,  victorious,  cannot  be  shunted 
to  the  sidelines  of  world  affairs,  ig- 
nored as  a  grotesque  anomaly,  a  side- 
show. Like  a  virus.  Saddam,  the  victor, 
will  infect  the  body  of  international 
order,  and  we  cannot  let  that  happen 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  compari- 
sons between  Saddam  Hussein  and 
Adolf  Hitler  are  made  often.  Some- 
times they  are  too  easily  drawn  Some- 
times, on  the  other  hand,  they  are  too 
simply  dismissed. 

The  achievement  of  wealth  and  power 
that  would  be  Saddam's,  if  we  did  not 
strongly  respond  to  the  threat  that  he 
represents,  will  not  satisfy  his  thirst 
for  conquest.  That  is  clear  from  his  ide- 
ology; it  is  clear  from  his  record.  It 
will  not  satisfy  him  any  more  than  it 
did  satisfy  Adolf  Hitler  m  the  1930's. 

Saddam  is  in  his  13th  year  as  leader 
of  Iraq  and  he  has  been  an  aggressor  in 
11  of  those  13  years.  That  is  the  record. 
There  are  ominous  historic  parallels  to 
the  ruthlessness  of  his  aggression. 
Compare  Saddam's  Scud  missiles  with 
Hitler's  V-2's.  both  weapons  launched 
against  civilian  populations.  Com.pare 
Saddam's  gas  attack  on  the  Kurds  of 
Hallabja  in  his  own  country  to  Hitler's 
air  attack  against  the  villagers  of 
Guernica.  Scale  of  destruction  may  be 
different  so  far.  but  the  horror  on  the 
face  of  the  dead  are  quite  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  uphold  the 
principle  of  order,  particularly  at  this 
turning  point  in  world  history.  The 
waning  of  the  cold  war  has  ushered  in 


a  period  of  tremendous  promise.  The 
spread  of  democratic  ideals,  of  com- 
petitive economic  markets,  of  world- 
wide communications,  have  put  the 
forces  of  tyranny  on  the  defensive 
around  the  globe.  Those  forces  now 
look  to  Saddam  and  they  look  particu- 
larly to  us  as  the  one  remaining  super- 
p)0wer  in  the  world,  the  torch  of  liberty 
within  our  grasp,  standing  for  freedom 
and  stability  throughout  the  world. 
They  look  to  us  to  see  how  we  will  act 
in  this  crisis. 

■Victory  for  Saddam  will  embolden  all 
who  share  his  thirst  for  power  and  dis- 
regard for  civil  conduct. 

The  defeat  of  Saddam  will  restore 
International  morality  and  enhance 
prospects  for  a  generation  of  civilized 
relations,  peaceful  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  end.  in  this 
humbling,  awesome  debate  and  deci- 
sion, we  must  each  face  the  ultimate 
question,  which  is  whether  our  goal, 
the  goal  of  defeating  Saddam  Hussein, 
is  worth  the  terrible  price  that  we  may 
have  to  pay  in  a  war.  That  question 
really  cuts  to  the  heart  of  this  debate 
today,  and  it  cuts  to  each  of  our  hearts 
as  well. 

To  answer  that  question.  I  have  tried 
to  imagine  what  I  would  say  to  give 
comfort  to  a  parent  whose  child  may 
confront  an  Iraqi  artillery  bombard- 
ment, to  a  parent  whose  child  may  en- 
dure an  Iraqi  chemical  attack,  to  a 
wife  whose  husband  may  face  an  Iraqi 
terrorist  raid.  I  can  truly  say  to  them. 
your  son  or  daughter,  your  mother  or 
father,  your  wife  or  husband  is  a  hero 
defending  our  country  and  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  eternally  grateful  for 
their  service  and  their  courage 

As  horrible  as  war  is.  its  horror  pales 
in  comparison  to  the  fate  of  the  world 
if  Saddam  Hussein's  power  is  allowed 
to  grow.  The  lives  of  loved  ones  are  put 
in  harm's  way  only  because  the  nature 
of  all  of  our  lives  for  years  to  come 
hangs  in  the  balance.  The  heroic  work 
of  our  men  and  women  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  mean  the  survival  of  the  kind 
of  world  that  we  want  for  our  children 
and  the  prevention  of  a  world  in  which 
our  children  may  not  survive,  certainly 
not  survive  as  free  men  and  women. 

One  of  those  heroes  that  I  have  just 
talked  about  is  another  resident  of  my 
State.  Sgt.  Douglas  Champaigne  of 
Stratford.  CT.  who  sent  me  a  holiday 
card  from  the  Persian  Gulf  where  he  is 
serving,  and  he  said  to  me: 

All  of  us  here  hope  for  a  peaceful  end  to 
this  crisis,  but  If  that  is  not  possible.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Congress  and  President 
Bush  will  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  quickest  and 
least  destructive  way  to  force  Saddam  Hus- 
sein from  Kuwait 

Sergeant  Champaigne  concluded: 
We  are  prepa.'ed  to  do  the  job  that  we  are 
trained  for. 

Mr.  President,  now  let  us  In  Congress 
do  the  job  that  we  were  elected  for.  Let 


us  not  "sell  out  the  freedom  of  men  for 
the  pottage  of  a  false  peace."  None  of 
us  wants  war.  None  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try, right  up  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  himself  has  known 
war  and  is  a  man  of  strength  and  bal- 
ance, wishes  to  wage  a  war.  But  we 
must,  as  Lincoln  said,  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept that  war  may  be  required.  Let  us 
face  the  awful  task  before  us  with  the 
conviction  that  the  pnce  we  set  for  a 
civilized  world  is  a  price  that  we  Amer- 
icans are  prepared  to  pay. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       Mr 
BRYAN).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

THE  GRAvrry  of  the  situation  cannot  be 
o\t:rstated 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  we  face,  which  has 
been  discussed  here  yesterday  and 
today,  cannot  be  overstated, 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  I  be- 
lieve we  all  agree  with  President  Bush 
in  a  very  fundamental  way.  and  that  is 
the  overall  objective  of  our  policy  to- 
ward the  Persian  Gulf.  We  all  agree 
that  Iraq  must  get  out  of  Kuwait. 

The  debate  here  is  not  over  that  sub- 
ject. The  debate  here  is  how  we  accom- 
plish that  end  with  the  least  potential 
loss  of  life.  I  would  add.  Mr  President. 
that  I  am  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides.  We  tend  to  think 
solely  of  loss  of  American  life,  but  we 
know  that  the  loss  of  a  son  or  father, 
or  any  family  member,  to  an  Iraqi 
mother  is  Just  as  grievous,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  see  that  pain  inflicted  on 
anyone. 

We  are  told  that  Saddam  Hussein 
quite  often  watches  American  tele- 
vision, so  perhaps  our  remarks  here 
today  should  be  tailored  to  send  a  mes- 
sage directly  to  Saddam  Hussein: 

And  that  message  is.  do  not  misread 
this  debate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  Do 
not  misconstrue  our  constitutional  de- 
bate, which  is  largely  an  internal  mat- 
ter for  us  to  resolve  here.  Do  not  mis- 
construe this  debate  as  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  seeing  Iraq  leave  Kuwait. 

We  have  a  united  United  States  of 
America.  We  have  a  united  Congress 
We  have  a  united  United  Nations.  We 
have  a  unit.ed  coalition  of  nations  that 
agree  with  the  President  that  Iraq  will 
'.eave  Kuwait. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the 
objective  of  the  move  into  Kuwait  was 
but  the  first  step.  We  saw  the  forces  of 
Iraq  move  into  a  southern  position  and 
assume  attack  positions:  artillery  for- 
ward, troops  forward,  tanks  forward, 
aimed  toward  Dhahran  and  the  oil 
fields  in  that  area. 

By  insisting  that  Iraq  get  out  of  Ku- 
wait we  signal  that  we  wtU  not  permit 
Iraq  to  dominate  some  71  percent  of  the 
world's  oil.  I  will  address  that  a  little 
bit  more  later 

We  would  ask  Saddam  Hussein  what 
does  he  have  to  gain  by  defying  world 
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opinion"  What  does  he  have  to  gain  by 
ilefyinK  the  U  N'  sanctions''  We  would 
aay  to  him  directly.  What  does  he  have 
to  ?ain  by  defying  his  own  Arab  broth- 
ers who  have  castigated  him  along  with 
the  whole  community  of  Nations? 

While,  as  I  have  indicated.  I  continue 
to  support  the  President's  Insistence 
that  Ira(i  must  leave  Kuwait.  I  begin  to 
be  concerned  when  I  see  this  policy  ex- 
tended into  timetable  combat  before 
the  embargo  has  had  time  to  bite— to 
be  as  effective  as  I  believe  it  can. 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  a  bit  mys- 
tified by  some  of  the  changes  in  the 
course  of  administration  policy.  We 
started  off  early  last  fall  with  the 
President  putting  together  an  inter- 
national coalition  and  the  most  effec- 
tive embargo  ever  put  in  place  Then 
we  started  seeing,  a  short  time  ago.  a 
shift.  I  was  concerned  about  this  and 
questioned  our  Intelligence  people 
about  whether  we  were  being  given  all 
the  same  information  that  the  Presi- 
dent gets.  If  I  was  being  given  that 
same  intelligence  information,  I  saw 
no  reason  for  that  shift  to  occur. 

And  we  saw.  during  that  period, 
many  statements  which  I  have  called 
sound  bite  justifications  for  war  which 
did  more  to  confuse  than  to  clarify  dur- 
ing that  period.  I  submit  that  we  can 
never  again  get  into  a  war  that  is  not 
fully  understood  and  fully  backed  by 
the  American  people.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  want  to  repeat  the  Vietnam 
experience 

It  seems  that  discussion  of  real  and 
Important  Persian  Gulf  policy  Issues 
somehow  got  set  aside  for  short, 
catchy,  attention-getting  statements. 
The  important  thing  in  going  to  war  Is 
not  whether  the  President  says.  'I've 
had  It."  The  important  thing  is  wheth- 
er the  American  people  have  had  It  and 
will  support  whatever  action  comes 
thereafter. 

It  is  not  just  mistreatment  of  hos- 
tages or  denial  of  normal  Embassy 
rights,  which  had  their  turn  of  empha- 
sis Important  as  those  things  are.  de- 
claring .Saddam  Hussein  as  Hitler-like 
and  iiverst<iMnK  the  imminence  of  nu- 
clear danger  may  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions but  do  little  to  add  to  under- 
standing the  situation. 

Is  it  naked  aggression  which  we  have 
heard  repeated  over  and  over?  Yes,  it 
te.  The  naked  aggression  charge 
■galiwt  Iraq  is  absolutely  true,  but  can 
anyone  believe  that  we  would  have 
400. (XX)  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  sup- 
ported by  U.N.  sanctions  and  embar- 
goes if  Kuwait  was  a  nation  with  no  re- 
sources, in  a  nonstrategic.  non-energy- 
producing  part  of  the  world?  Well, 
hardly. 

We  saw  encroachments  in  Timor  out 
in  the  Far  E^ast  Was  there  a  cry  that 
this  is  encroachment,  that  this  is 
naked  aggression,  and  did  we  move 
400.000  troops  to  that  area?  No.  we  did 
not  It  had  little  Impact  on  us  directly 
economically.  Are  we  prepared  to  move 


in  400,000  troops  if  the  Soviet.s  decide  to 
move  into  Lithuania  suddenly.  No. 
probably  not. 

So  the  point  is  there  are  real  issues. 
They  are  issues  that  must  be  under- 
stood by  the  American  people,  and  I  be- 
lieve these  issues  are  important.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  vital  to  the  United 
States.  We  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Carter  doctrine  in  the  1970's.  At  that 
time  we  were  concerned  about  a  Soviet 
move  toward  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
what  it  would  mean  if  the  bulk  of  the 
world's  oil  supply  had  come  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  issue  of  our  vital  interests, 
the  first  one.  of  course.  Is  the  potential 
control  of  71  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
reserves.  I  believe  that  was  an  Iraqi  ob- 
jective. The  first  step  was  their  move 
into  Kuwait. 

I  read  an  article  during  the  holidays 
written  by  Jim  Fain,  of  the  Cox  News 
Service.  He  was  commenting  on  a  new 
book  by  Daniel  Yergin.  called  'The 
Prize."  He  quotes  out  of  that  book: 
"•Mastery  itself  was  the  prize.'  said 
Winston  Churchill.  "  describing  when 
they  moved  the  British  Navy  from  coal 
to  oil.  He  says.  "Oil  has  been  synony- 
mous with  mastery  ever  since." 

Yergin  traces  the  saga  of  petroleum 
and  what  It  has  meant  in  industrialized 
expansion  in  the  20th  century.  "Sad- 
dam Hussein.  "  he  goes  on  to  say. 
"comes  across  as  a  rather  ordinary 
player  in  his  bizarre  cast  of  heroes,  vil- 
lains, and  screwballs."  He  says  that 
World  War  I  really  established  our  de- 
pendence on  oil  and  all  that  flowed 
from  it  into  our  society  after  that.  He 
goes  on  to  detail  some  of  the  things 
that  have  occurred  in  the  world's  quest 
for  petroleum.  I  will  quote  from  this 
article: 

A  US  embarKO  prompted  Japan  s  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  while  It  reached  for  the  oil 
riches  of  the  East  Indies.  Hitler  Invaded  the 
Soviet  Union  coveting  the  oil  of  the 
Caucasus  Both  guessed  wrong  U.S.  oil 
fueled  the  allies  US  submarines  and  air- 
planes destroyed  .Japan's  tanker  fleet.  Allied 
bombers  crushed  Nazi  coal-gaslflcatlon 
plants.  Even  so.  Patton's  tanks  would  have 
taken  Berlin  In  1944  had  they  not  run  out  of 
Kas 

The  CIAs  first  dirty  trick  sought  to  safe- 
guard oil  by  reinstalling  the  shah  In  Iran,  a 
gambit  that  triggered  his  hubris  and  ulti- 
mate downfall.  Britain's  Anthony  Eden  put 
all  his  chips  In  1956  on  seizing  the  Suez  Canal 
to  maintain  the  oil  lifeline — and  was  humili- 
ated when  a  miffed  Elsenhower  cut  off  his 
emergency  oil  supply.  Sound  the  requiem  for 
Victorias  empire  and  19th  century  Impe- 
rialism. 

Those  who  say  we  shouldn't  fight  In  the 
gulf  today  reveal  charming  naivete — and 
total  ignorance  of  history.  Oil  is  precisely 
what  we  do  fight  for.  It  remains  mastery. 

As  Yergin  writes,  "At  the  end  of  the  20th 
century,  oil  was  still  central  to  security, 
prosperity  and  the  very  nature  of  civilisa- 
tion." 

He  concludes  by  saying: 

That's  why  400,000  Americans  are  biv- 
ouacked on  the  Saudi  sands.  It's  why,  unless 


Hussein  backs  down,  wp  will  send  them  into 
battle. 

There's  nothing  noble  or  moral  about  any 
of  this.  It's  Just  that,  until  we  develop  new 
energy  sources,  we  have  no  choice.  We  are 
trapped  In  an  oil  society  we  fashioned  of  our- 
selves. Wc  are.  as  Yergin  puts  it.  Hydro- 
carbon Man. 

We  are  not  talking  about  whether 
gasoline  at  the  pump  is  going  to  cost 
$1.75  or  $2  a  gallon  or  even  more.  If  that 
was  the  only  issue,  we  probably  could 
say  we  will  pay  that  and  avoid  any  con- 
flict. But  It  goes  far  deeper  than  that, 
the  issue  is  access  to  and  control  of 
some  71  percent  of  the  world's  oil. 

We  have  another  vital  Interest,  it 
seems  to  me.  We  have  the  implication 
for  long-term  United  Nations  collective 
security  actions.  Will  they  be  success- 
ful In  the  future''  This  is  the  first  test 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  post  cold 
war  era, 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Another  interest  is  our 
future  relations  with  Arab  nations  and 
the  hopes  for  Mideast  peace. 

Another  concern  is  that  Iraq  already 
has  chemical  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  has  not  hesitated  to  use  them, 
and  is  developing  a  nuclear  capability. 
Finally  there  is  our  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  friend  and  ally  Israel. 

All  these  Issues  need  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained and  examined,  before  the 
American  people  can  be  exr)ected  to 
give  their  assent  and  their  commit- 
ment to  military  action. 

Will  the  embargo  work?  We  do  not 
know  yet.  It  has  only  been  in  operation 
for  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time. 

I  noted  today  a  number  of  references 
to  Director  Webster's  letter  of  yester- 
day to  Congressman  LES  ASPIN.  I  put  a 
different  interpretation  on  that  letter 
than  do  my  colleagues  who  have  today 
quoted  Director  Webster  saying  that 
sanctions  would  not  work  That  is  not 
exactly  what  he  said 

He  was  asked  directly,  "Do  you  think 
we  will  get  Saddam  Hussein  out  by  this 
means,";  he  doubted  that  and  I  doubt 
that,  too.  I  could  have  written  this  let- 
ter. I  am  skeptical  that  an  embargo 
alone  would  do  the  whole  job,  but  no 
one  can  say  for  certain  it  will  not. 
Even  If  It  does  not.  it  will  undoubtedly 
leave  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  in  a 
weakened  condition  for  facing  military 
action  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

Director  Webster  said  that  U.N  sanc- 
tions have  shut  off  nearly  all  of  Iraq's 
trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened its  economy,  but  disruptions  in 
most  sectors  are  not  serious  yet.  The 
Impact  has  varied  by  sectors  He  said 
the  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  or  southern  Iraq  is  un- 
likely to  be  substantially  eroded  over 
the  next  6  to  12  months,  which  was  the 
timeframe  he  had  been  asked  to  com- 
ment on. 

But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Iraq's  ar- 
mored mechanized  forces  will  be  de- 
graded somewhat  from  continued  sanc- 


tions, the  number  of  inoperable  Iraqi 
armored  and  other  vehicles  will  grow 
gradually,  and  the  readiness  of  their 
crews  will  decline  as  Baghdad  is  forced 
to  curb  its  trading  activities. 

He  goes  on  in  a  later  paragraph  to 
say  Iraq's  air  forte  and  air  defences  are 
likely  to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than 
its  army  if  effective  sanctions  are 
maintained  for  another  6  to  12  months. 
This  degradation  will  diminish  Iraq's 
ability  to  defend  its  strategic  assets 
from  air  attack  and  conduct  similar  at- 
tacks on  its  neighbors. 

Basically  I  read  the  Director's  letter 
as  saying  that  while  we  do  not  expect 
sanctions  alone  to  make  him  yell  uncle 
and  pull  out,  we  would  expect  them  to 
weaken  him  before  a  military  attack 
might  have  to  take  place. 

Americans,  more  than  most  people 
around  this  world,  are  accustomed  to 
near  instant  gratification.  That  is  a 
problem  for  us.  What  we  want,  we  want 
now.  I  want  a  new  car.  I  want  it  now. 
I  do  not  want  to  wait.  We  establish  an 
embargo.  We  want  it  to  work  now.  But 
embargoes  take  time.  As  has  already 
been  quoted  here  today.  President  Ei- 
senhower asked:  "Do  we  have  the  cour- 
age of  patience?"  That  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent context.  We  could  well  ask  that 
of  ourselves  today. 

Certainly  Iraq  Is  an  ideal  embargo 
target.  If  the  embargo  ends  in  failure, 
we  still  have  the  military  option.  I  will 
fully  support  that  course  at  that  time. 
I  believe  the  Persian  Gulf  is  that  im- 
portant. But  to  again  loose  the  terrors 
of  war,  and  the  thousands  of  lives  that 
hang  in  the  balance,  should  not  be  the 
first  resort. 

Just  saying  that  Kuwait  was  at- 
tacked or  that  hostages  have  been  mis- 
treated will  not  be  much  solace  when 
nag-draped  coffins  of  both  male  and  fe- 
male soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  air- 
men line  up  in  the  hangars  in  Dover. 
DE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  situa- 
tion that  calls  not  a  very  lengthy 
delay,  not  for  a  delay  into  the  indefi- 
nite future,  but  for  letting  the  embargo 
have  a  greater  chance  to  work. 

I  think  the  President  still  has  a  lot  of 
explaining  to  do  to  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  at  stake  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area. 

This  is  necessary  because  Presidents 
do  not  go  to  war.  It  is  the  Nation  that 
goes  to  war.  And  the  people  must  un- 
derstand and  support  the  decision  if  we 
are  to  avoid  disasters  of  the  past. 

I  say  keep  the  embargo  on.  For  what 
length  of  time?  Good  question.  I  would 
make  that  decision  based  on  intel- 
ligence estimates  of  whether  the  em- 
bargo is  increasingly  biting,  is  having 
an  increasing  effect  on  Iraq. 

Can  you  base  it  solely  on  that?  No. 
Obviously,  there  are  going  to  be  other 
factors.  There  is  rotation  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  to  be  considered.  Do  we 
activate  all  the  Reserves?  Do  we  insti- 


tute a  draff  What  about  weather  fac- 
tors? There  are  a  number  of  factors 
here  that  impact  on  how  long  we  let 
the  embargo  work. 

But  there  is  another  problem  of  de- 
ciding when  military  action  should 
start.  Januury  15  has  been  used  as  a 
focal  point  date,  but  to  me  there  is 
nothing  automatic  about  January  15. 
The  date  when  we  would  decide  to  take 
military  action  should  be  when  we 
have  the  maximum  military  strength 
there,  when  our  430,000  people  are  there 
in  place  with  their  equipment.  When 
combat  starts,  we  miust  be  ready  and 
we  must  prevail  with  overwhelming 
military  force. 

Looking  up  some  things  the  other 
day,  I  ran  across  this  quote  out  of  a 
book,  ""Lord  Nugent's  Memorial  of 
Hampden."  It  was  about  John  Hamp- 
den. He  said  he  knew  that  "the  essence 
of  war  is  violence,  and  moderation  in 
war  is  imbecility."  I  might  put  that  in 
my  own  words  and  say  in  combat,  mod- 
eration is  self-defeating. 

In  other  words,  we  want  Iraq  to  know 
that  we  learned  our  lessons  in  'Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  going  to  be  a  piece- 
meal approach,  where  our  people  get 
chewed  up.  We  are  not,  we  would  say  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  not  Iran.  There  will 
not  be  human  waves  of  15-year-olds. 
This  is  the  United  States  and  our  al- 
lies, with  the  finest  firepower,  the  fin- 
est training  the  world  has  ever  known, 
the  world's  most  capable  military 
power. 

We  do  not  want  Saddam  Hussein  to 
be  surprised.  He  should  understand 
that  our  military  are  not  trained  to  lay 
down  their  lives.  They  are  trained  to 
make  opponents  lay  down  their  lives; 
the  Iraqi  President  should  understand 
that  thousands  of  Iraqis  will  be  at  risk. 
Is  that  brutal?  Yes;  it  certainly  is.  be- 
cause war  is  brutal. 

And  that  is  the  reason  we  would  like 
to  make  certain  that  this  embargo  is 
given  a  chance  to  work — to  get  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwait  or  to  weaken  the  opposition 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  President 
Bush  thoroughly,  completely,  un- 
equivocally on  one  thing;  that  is.  Iraq 
will  be  out  of  Kuwait.  That  is  not  part 
of  this  debate,  that  is  a  given. 

The  glorious  wars  of  the  history 
books  cannot  erase  the  horrors  of  war 
up  close  and  personal. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  this 
body.  Mr.  President,  I  have  experienced 
war  and  combat.  So  when  it  comes  to 
the  400.000  men  and  women  we  have 
sent  to  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia,  I 
want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear;  I 
say  to  Saddam  Hussein  and  to  every 
mother,  father,  sister,  brother,  friend, 
spouse,  and  fiance  of  our  troops  in  the 
gulf,  that  while  I  do  not  want  war  any 
more  than  they  do,  if  war  comes,  and 
the  shooting  starts,  our  Government 
will  do  whatever  it  takes  to  support 
and  protect  our  people,  and  bring  them 
home  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  have  been  my  very  first  concern 
since  this  crisis  began,  and  they  will 
continue  to  be.  And  that  is  the  reason 
I  will  vote  as  indicated  when  this  issue 
comes  before  us  on  the  floor 

Mr.  FOWLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

THE  GfLF  CRISIS 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  one  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  Commander  in  Chief.  And 
in  foreign  policy,  particularly  in  crisis 
situations  when  time  is  of  the  essence 
and  where  it  is  vital  we  speak  with  a 
strong  and  united  voice,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  must  be  the  primary  spokes- 
man and  policymaker  for  our  Nation. 

Throughout  this  latest  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  have  urged  support  of 
American  policy  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  praising  his  prompt  and  res- 
olute response  to  Saddam  Hussein's  ag- 
gression, his  skillful  diplomacy  in  put- 
ting together  an  unprecedented  inter- 
national wall  of  resistance  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  his  perseverance  in  putting 
into  play  political  and  economic  sanc- 
tions to  pressure  Iraq. 

In  spite  of  misgivings  about  the 
change  in  administration  strategj'  in 
November — the  doubling  of  our  troop 
commitment  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
transformation  from  defensive  to  offen- 
sive capabilities — I  have  continued  my 
willingness  to  support  a  Presidential 
request  for  an  authorization  of  offen- 
sive force,  as  long  as  the  President  pro- 
vides evidence  that  our  current  course 
of  economic  and  political  sanctions 
cannot  achieve  our  objectives,  and  that 
our  allies  are  doing  their  fair  share. 

In  my  view,  the  formulation  of  Amer- 
ica's response  to  international  crises 
rests  chiefly  with  the  President,  and  I 
am  sympathetic  with  the  lament  of  the 
current  and  previous  administrations 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  each  of 
the  535  Members  of  Congress  serve  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Similarly,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  must  be  in  clear 
charge  once  hostilities  begin. 

As  Republican  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  said  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on 
December  8,  1941: 

I  am  constrained  to  make  this  brief  state- 
ment on  my  own  account,  lest  there  be  any 
lingering  misapprehension  in  any  furtive 
mind  that  previous  internal  disagreements 
regarding  the  wisdom  of  our  policies  may  en- 
courage the  despicable  hope  that  we  may 
weaken  from  within.  I  have  fought  every 
trend  which  I  thought  would  lead  to  needless 
war:  but  when  war  comes  to  us — and  particu- 
larly when  it  comes  like  a  thug  in  the 
night— I  stand  with  my  Commander  in  Chief 
for  the  swiftest  and  most  invincible  reply  of 
which  our  total  strength  may  be  capable.  It 
is  too  late  to  argue  why  we  face  this  hazard. 
The  record  stands  The  historians  can  settle 
that  conundrum  upon  another  day  when  we 
have  finished  with  this  task.  For  now  noth- 
ing else  will  be  enough  except  an  answer 
from  130  million  united  people  that  will  tell 
this  whole  round  Earth  that  though  America 
still  hates  war,  America  fights  when  she  is 
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vlolaieJ  And  flifhts  until  victory  Is  conclu- 
sive. God  helping?  her.  she  can  do  no  other 

There  remains  one  area,  however, 
where  the  President  should  not.  and 
under  the  Constitution  cannot,  act 
without  full  conffressional  assent.  This 
act  commits  our  Nation  to  war. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It.  that 
is  where  we  are  today:  We  are  on  the 
brink  of  full-scale,  all-out  war.  not  a 
police  action,  not  a  limited  reaction  to 
attacks  on  American  forces,  not  a  res- 
cue mission,  not  a  response  to  an  im- 
minent threat  to  American  lives,  but 
war  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
all  have  stated  clearly  and  publicly 
that  If  and  when  we  employ  the  force 
we  are  here  to  authorize  today,  it  will 
be  total  war  against  Ira<i. 

The  Foundint?  Fathers  clearly  held, 
correctly  in  my  view,  that  no  one  indi- 
vidual should  have  the  capacity  to  take 
our  country  into  war  -thus  the  con- 
stitutional retiuirt-ment  for  Congress  to 
declare  war  war  with  all  its  uncertain- 
ties, with  all  its  costs  in  lives  and  re- 
sources, with  all  its  consequences, 
known  and  unknown,  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  collective  will  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizenry  exercised  through  their 
elected  representatives 

I  have  previously  said  on  this  floor 
that  there  Is  no  more  Important  re- 
sponsibility facing  a  US.  Senator  than 
our  votes  on  confirming  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  I  still  believe  that  to  be  the 
case,  for  it  is  the  only  dispassionate  ac- 
countability required  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government,  whose  deci- 
sions fundamentally  affect  the  way 
Americans  live,  and  work,  and  worship. 

But  the  decision  we  face  today,  in  es- 
sence whether  to  confirm  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  an  authorization  of 
war.  is  of  the  same  magnitude,  afford- 
ing the  best  opportunity  for  account- 
ability of  the  other  independent 
branch,  the  executive,  whose  decisions 
In  this  case  quite  literally  will  affect 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, Iraqis.  Kuwaitis,  and  others 

In  preparing  for  this  decision.  I  have 
looked  to  history  to  help  provide  some 
larger  perspective.  In  reading  about  the 
First  World  War.  I  was  struck  by  the 
prewar  predictions  of  quick  victory: 
the  German  general  staff  thought  the 
war  it  helped  start  would  be  over  in  4 
months,  the  Russians  were  even  more 
optimistic,  looking  for  a  victory  in  2  or 
3  months;  the  English  and  French  also 
expected  quick  and  relatively  painless 
success.  How  wrong  they  all  were! 

I  was  also  deeply  Impressed  by  the 
fact  that,  once  the  major  powers  began 
to  mobilize  their  forces  for  war  in  late 
July  and  early  August  of  1914.  they 
largely  became  the  prisoners  of  their 
own  mobilizations  There  was  a  fright- 
ening, automatic-pilot  quality  to  those 
last  days  of  peace  before  the  lamps 
went  out  all  over  Europe.  The  political 
decisionmakers     found     their    options 


dramatically  limited  by  train  sched- 
ules, and  by  the  real  dilemma  of  wheth- 
er to  use  the  mobilized  forces  or  to  risk 
losing  their  capacity  to  act. 

I  also  read  the  debates,  in  this  Cham- 
ber, from  August  6.  1964.  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  spoken  while  I  was 
a  young  infantry  lieutenant  at  Fort 
Benning.  GA.  preparing  for  another 
war.  Hear  the  words  of  Senator  Javits 
of  New  York  In  that  debate: 

What  are  we  to  look  for  fronn  our  allies  In 
the  way  of  assistance,  aid.  comfort,  partner- 
ship, and  the  future  Implementation  of  the 
resolution''  It  Is  one  thing  to  stand  alone;  It 
is  another  thing  to  stand  with  (the)  seven 
other  iSEATO)  countries,  three  of  them  in 
the  area,  implementing  a  solemn  commit- 
ment, which  Is  just  as  binding  on  them  as  it 
is  on  us.  I  am  sometimes  Inclined  to  agree 
with  those  who  say  that  we  cannot  be  the  po- 
liceman or  guardian  of  the  whole  world.  We 
cannot  lead  it  by  the  hand,  we  can  be  the 
linch  pin;  but  what  are  we  to  expect  from  the 
others? 

Or  to  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  William 
Fulbright  of  Arkansas: 
As  to  contributions  by  other  members  of 
SEATO.  they  have  been  too  little  •  *  •  the 
question  has  been  asked.  "What  are  the  oth- 
ers doing?"  We  were  informed  as  late  as  this 
morning,  and  on  other  occasions  In  the  past 
several  days,  that  they  are  not  doing  very 
much 

or  to  Richard  B.  Russell  of  my  State, 
one  of  the  great  Senators  of  American 
history: 

No  one  feels  more  deeply  than  1  do  about 
the  fact  that  when  the  United  States  Inter- 
venes, many  others  who  have  equal  respon- 
sibility have  tended  to  say,  'Let  Uncle  Sam 
do  It." 

These  discussions  of  allied  contribu- 
tions could  have  been  taken  from  to- 
day's newspaper.  And  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  once  the  fighting  started  in 
earnest,  there  arose  an  even  greater 
distance  between  American  policy  and 
that  of  our  SEATO  allies 

Listen  to  Senator  Russell  once  more: 

In  the  present  circumstances,  it  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  debate  the  wisdom  of 
our  original  decision  to  go  Into  Vietnam  It 
Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  had 
grave  doubta  about  the  wisdom  of  that  deci- 
sion. •  *  •  No  action  whatever  can  be  taken 
In  the  field  of  International  relations  In  to- 
day's troubled  world  that  does  not  Involve 
some  danger  But  I  submit  to  this  body  the 
view  that  I  firmly  believe  there  Is  much 
more  danger  in  Ignoring  aggressive  acta  than 
there  Is  In  pursuing  a  course  of  calculated  re- 
taliation that  shows  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend our  rights. 

Or  to  Senator  Fulbright  once  again: 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
while  we  must  be  consistent  In  the  objectives 
of  our  foreign  policy,  we  must  be  flexible  in 
the  instruments  we  use  to  attain  them  We 
must  t)ear  In  mind  that  military  force  Is  not 
an  end  but  an  Instrument,  a  dangerous  and 
repugnant  one  which  Is  never  desirable  but 
sometimes  essential.  It  is  equally  unwise  to 
assume  that  force  must  never  be  used  and  to 
assume  that  Its  successful  use  In  one  In- 
stance warrants  Its  use  in  any  or  all  others. 


Objectives  and  means,  the  appro- 
priate degree  of  response,  the  place  of 
force  in  our  foreign  policy  options, 
these  are  all  issues  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  today's  debate. 

Parenthetically,  in  fairness.  I  must 
point  out  that  the  three  Senators  I  just 
quoted  supported  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Res- 
olution, as  did  all  but  two  of  their  col- 
leagues, the  exceptions  being  Senators 
Morse  and  Gruening. 

But  if  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me 
for  a  moment,  in  addition  to  consider- 
ing more  recent  history.  I  was  also  In- 
terested to  read  Thucydldes'  account  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  Peloponnesian 
War,  particularly  his  account,  written 
shortly  after  the  events  he  described, 
of  the  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily  from 
415  to  413  B.C 

The  Peloponnesian  War,  primarily  in- 
volving Sparta  and  its  allies  against 
the  Athenian  empire,  had  started  in  431 
B.C.  But  after  10  years  of  inconclusive 
warfare,  a  peace  treaty  was  signed  in 
421  B  C  .  which  lasted,  after  a  fashion, 
until  413  So  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Syracuse  took  place  during  a 
respite  in  "superjKiwer"  hostilities — 
another  parallel  to  today. 

Thucydldes.  in  many  ways  the  first 
historian  who  set  high  standards  of  ob- 
jectivity in  his  work,  reports  the  de- 
bate within  the  Athenian  assembly 
over  the  proposed  Intervention  in  Sic- 
ily. Nlcias.  the  cautious  Athenian  poli- 
tician who  had  help)ed  secure  the  peace 
treaty  of  421  and  who  was  very  con- 
cerned about  Athens  overextending  it- 
self in  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades,  the  oft- 
times  brilliant  strategist  and  enthu- 
siastic suppMDrter  of  an  expansive  Athe- 
nian empire  present  the  arguments 

Nlcias  It  is  true  that  this  assembly  was 
called  to  deal  with  the  preparation  to  be 
made  for  sailing  to  Sicily.  Vet  I  still  think 
that  this  Is  a  question  that  requires  further 
thought^ls  It  really  a  good  thing  for  us  to 
send  the  ships  at  alP  I  think  that  we  ought 
not  to  give  such  hasty  consideration  to  so 
Important  a  matter  and  on  the  credit  of  for- 
eigners get  drawn  into  a  war  which  does  not 
concern  us  *  •  *  What  I  am  saying  Is  this:  In 
going  to  Sicily  you  are  leaving  many  en- 
emies behind  you.  and  you  apparently  want 
to  make  new  ones  there  and  have  them  also 
In  your  hands.  *  •  * 

We  should  also  remember  that  It  Is  only  re- 
cently that  we  have  had  a  little  respite  from 
a  great  plague  and  from  the  war.  and  so  we 
are  beginning  to  make  good  our  losses  In 
men  and  money  The  right  thing  Is  that  we 
should  spend  our  new  gains  at  home  and  on 
ourselves  instead  of  those  exiles  who  are  be- 
ginning for  assistance  and  whose  interest  It 
is  to  tell  lies  and  make  us  believe  them,  who 
have  nothing  to  contribute  themselves  ex- 
cept speeches,  who  leave  all  the  danger  to 
others  and.  if  they  are  successful,  will  not  be 
properly  grateful,  while  If  they  fall  In  any 
way  they  will  involve  their  friends  In  their 
own  ruin.  *  •  * 

If  any  one  of  you  is  sitting  next  to  one  of 
his  I  Alcibiades' I  supporters,  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  brow-beaten  or  be  frightened 
of  being  called  a  coward  if  you  do  not  vote 
for  war  Do  not.  like  them.  Indulge  In  hope- 
less passions  for  what  Is  not  there.  Remem- 
ber that  success  comes  from  foresight  and 


not  much  is  ever  gained  simply  by  wishing 
for  It  Our  country  Is  now  on  the  verge  of  the 
greatest  danger  she  has  ever  known.  Think 
of  her.  hold  up  your  hands  against  this  pro- 
posal. 

Alcibiades-  Do  not  change  your  mind  about 
the  expedition  to  Sicily  on  the  grounds  that 
we  .shall  have  a  great  power  to  deal  with 
there.  The  Sicilian  cities  have  swollen  popu- 
lations made  up  of  all  sorts  of  mixtures,  and 
there  are  constant  changes  and 
rearrangements  in  the  citizen  bodies.  The  re- 
sult IS  that  they  lack  the  feeling  that  they 
are  fighting  for  their  own  fatherland:  no  one 
has  adequate  armor  for  his  own  person,  •  •  * 
The  chances  are  that  they  will  make  sepa- 
rate agreements  with  us  as  soon  as  we  come 
forward  with  attractive  suggestions,  espe- 
cially If  they  are,  as  we  understand  is  the 
case.  In  a  state  of  violent  party  strife.  •  •  * 

There  seems  to  be.  therefore,  no  reasonable 
argument  to  induce  us  to  hold  back  our- 
selves or  to  justify  any  excuse  to  our  allies 
in  Sicily  for  not  helping  them.  We  have 
sworn  to  help  them,  and  It  is  our  duty  to 
help  them,  without  raising  the  objection 
that  we  have  had  no  help  from  them  our- 
selves. The  reason  why  we  made  them  our  al- 
lies was  not  that  we  wanted  them  to  send  us 
reinforcements  here,  but  In  order  that  they 
should  be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  our  en- 
emies in  Sicily,  and  so  prevent  them  from 
coming  here  to  attack  us.  *  •  * 

Remember,  too,  that  the  city,  like  every- 
thing else,  win  wear  out  of  its  own  accord  if 
It  remains  at  rest,  and  Its  skill  at  everything 
will  grow  out  of  date;  but  in  conflict  It  will 
constantly  be  gaining  new  experience  and 
growing  more  used  to  defend  Itself,  not  by 
speeches,  but  In  action. 

Alcibiades  prevailed  in  this  debate, 
but  Nlcias  made  one  last  attempt  to 
dissuade  the  Athenian  assembly  by  pre- 
senting his  assessment  of  the  large 
force  which  would  be  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  the  invasion. 

Nlcias:  To  deal  with  a  power  of  this  kind 
we  shall  need  something  more  than  a  fleet 
with  an  Inconsiderable  army  We  must  have 
In  addition  a  large  army  of  infantry  to  sail 
with  us,  if  we  want  our  actions  to  come  up  to 
what  we  have  In  mind  »  *  *  It  would  be  dis- 
graceful If  we  were  forceti  U)  retire  or  to  send 
back  later  for  reinforcements  owing  to  insuf- 
ficient foresight  to  begin  with  We  must 
start,  then,  with  a  force  that  is  large  enough 
for  Its  task,  and  we  must  realize  that  we  are 
going  to  sail  a  long  way  from  our  own  coun- 
try on  an  expedition  very  different  from  any 
of  those  which  you  may  have  undertaken 
against  any  of  your  subjects  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  when  you  have  had  your  alliance 
to  fall  back  on  and  when  supplies  have  been 
easy  to  obtain  from  friendly  terrlLory.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  are  cutting  ourselves  off 
from  home  and  going  to  an  entirely  different 
country,  from  which  during  the  four  winter 
months  it  Is  difficult  even  for  a  messenger  to 
get  to  Athens 

The  Athenian  assembly,  as  we  now 
know  from  400  years  before  Christ,  con- 
founded Nlcias'  plan  by  approving  the 
larger  expedition,  and  then  naming 
him  and  Alcibiades  as  two  of  the  three 
commanders  of  the  mission.  It  is  now 
also  recorded  that  the  Athenian  expedi- 
tion met  disaster  2  years  later,  though 
historians  still  debate  why  this  hap- 
pened: Wliether  because  of  leadership 
failures,  or  excessive  timidity  in  mili- 
tary   tactics,    or    underestimating   the 


foe,  or  some  other  factors.  But 
Thucydldes"  summation  echoes  down 
the  centuries,  regardless  of  what  pro- 
duced the  result: 

This  was  the  greatest  Hellenic  action  that 
took  place  during  the  war.  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  greatest  action  that  we  know  of  in 
Hellenic  history— to  the  victors  the  most 
brilliant  of  successes,  to  the  vanquished  the 
most  calamitous  of  defeats:  for  they  were  ut- 
terly and  entirely  defeated;  their  sufferings 
were  on  an  enormous  scale;  their  losses  were, 
as  they  say.  total;  army.  navy,  everything 
was  destroyed,  and.  out  of  many,  only  few  re- 
turned. So  ended  the  events  in  Sicily. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  draw  close  parallels  with 
events  of  the  past.  There  are  not  clear 
analogies  between  the  classical  Greek 
world  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  and  the 
late  20th  century,  and  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  suggesting  that  our  forces 
would  suffer  the  Athenians'  fate. 

Indeed.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
our  military  would  prevail  in  any  con- 
flict it  enters  into  with  Iraq.  No.  the 
lesson  is.  first  and  foremost,  the  uncer- 
tainties of  war.  as  true  when  the  Euro- 
pean powers  had  plotted  a  short,  deci- 
sive war  in  1914.  as  in  1964  when  we 
sought  no  wider  war  in  Vietnam,  or  in 
415  B.C..  when  Athenians  dreamed  of 
glory  on  a  far-off  battlefield.  In  none  of 
these  cases  did  those  who  planned  the 
conflict  foresee  the  ultimate  cost  in 
blood  or  treasure  or  the  long-term  con- 
sequences of  their  actions. 

So  as  we  stand  here  today  deciding 
on  whether  or  not  to  go  to  war.  now  let 
us  remember  these  cautionary  tales 
from  the  past,  not  because  we  are 
doomed  to  repeat  them  but  because 
they  do  remind  us  that  war.  all-out 
war,  should  not  be  entered  into  lightly 
even  if  our  best  guesses  point  to  swift 
and  near  certain  success. 

Is  war  with  Iraq  justified''  Abso- 
lutely, yes.  The  Iraqi  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait  was  a  blatant  act  of 
aggression  and  an  affront  to  the  inter- 
national community  of  civilized  na- 
tions, thus  justifying  an  international 
response. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  a 
war  being  just  and  a  war  being  prudent 
or  necessary  or  immediate.  UTiat  would 
determine  whether  this  war  was  nec- 
essary and  prudenf  Given  the 
highcosts  and  uncertainties  of  war.  I 
believe  the  answer  is.  we  should  choose 
the  war  option  only  when  other  less 
costly,  less  risky  alternatives  such  as 
the  use  of  economic  and  political  sanc- 
tions are  shown  not  to  be  able  to 
achieve  our  objectives. 

One  way  or  another,  sooner  or  later. 
Saddam  Hussein,  who  is  after  all  mor- 
tal, will  leave  the  scene.  So  our  long- 
range  policy  goals  should  not  be  shaped 
by  a  reaction  to  this  one  venal  man. 

What  if  we  go  to  war  with  Saddam 
Hussein  on  January  15  or  16,  defeat  and 
destroy  him  and  Iraq  in  3  weeks,  with 
relatively  few  casualties?  Will  our 
long-range  position  in  the  gulf  and  re- 
gional stability  be  guaranteed  or  un- 


dermined in  the  aftermath  of  our  mili- 
tary victory'' 

What  if,  after  our  victory  over  Iraq, 
the  Arab  masses  throughout  the  Middle 
East  perceive  our  successful  war  as  an 
instance  of  Americans  invading  Ai^b 
land  and  killing  Arabs,  and  they  hold 
their  own  nondemocratic  governments 
to  blame  for  supporting  US'"  "'^Tiat  if. 
after  our  military  victor>\  the  Ira- 
nians, the  Syrians,  and  the  Turks,  all 
press  for  immediate  and  favorable  reso- 
lution of  their  border  disputes  with  a 
badly  weakened  Iraq? 

What  if,  after  Oiir  militarj-  vlctor>' 
over  Iraq,  the  Kurds  in  Iraq  obtain,  for- 
mally or  informally,  autonomy  or  out- 
right independence  and  exert  a  possibly 
destabilizing  influence  on  their  fellow 
Kurds  in  the  neighboring  nations  in  the 
Middle  East?  \Miat  if  the  American  and 
possibly  other  forces  necessarily  left 
behind  to  secure  the  new  status  quo  in 
Iraq  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  are 
subject  to  frequent  terrorist  attacks, 
at  a  minimum'' 

What  if  a  devastated  Iraq,  facing  po- 
tential starvation,  is  increasingly  sub- 
ject to  the  appeal  of  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism as  a  response  to  its  total  defeaf 
Should  not  we.  the  United  States  of 
America,  maintain  our  militarj'  threat. 
let  the  world  know— as  all  of  us  are 
doing  on  all  sides  of  this  debate — that 
military  threat  remains  our  option, 
that  it  will  be  used  if  all  else  fails'"  But 
should  not  we  try  all  else  and  begin  de- 
bate on  what  happens  after  we  win  and 
not  look  at  this  in  terms  of  3  days  or  5 
days  or  7  days,  when  these  overwhelm- 
ing questions  have  achieved  no  atten- 
tion in  the  public  debate  or  an  discus- 
sion from  the  executive  branch? 

It  is  obviously  my  conclusion  that 
now  is  not  the  time  to  lead  with  our 
military  option.  Surely  we  can  be  more 
tough-minded  than  that. 

We  must  not  become,  as  did  the  Eu- 
ropean leaders  in  1914.  prisoners  of  our 
own  force  mobilization.  We  must  not 
embark  on  a  military  offensive  in  sup- 
port of  international  goals  where  the 
cost  and  risk  is  so  overwhelmingly 
borne  by  us  alone. 

Need  I  remind  us  that  once  the  fight- 
ing starts  it  is  unlikely  we  will  be  able 
to  equalize  this  disparity''  Ninety  per- 
cent Ajnerican  forces — 90  percent  of  the 
fighting  forces  are  American.  Once  our 
fighting  starts,  our  allies  will  conclude, 
rightly,  that  once  we  have  committed 
American  lives  to  the  fighting  we  cer- 
tainly will  not  refuse  to  provide  for 
them. 

Above  all.  we  must  not  embrace  the 
war  option  with  its  inherent  and  un- 
foreseeable risks,  unless  we  have  con- 
cluded that  other  policy  options — in 
this  case  the  international  political 
and  economic  sanctions  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein — cannot  succeed  in  driv- 
ing him  out  of  Kuwait. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes — and  with 
this  I  conclude,  I  say  to  my  friends  who 
have  been  patient — I  am  not  one  who 
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believes  that  it  is  never  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  use  armed  force  to 
protect  our  interests.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, in  the  14  years  that  I  have  served 
in  the  United  States  Congress  I  have 
backed  American  military  deploy- 
ments in  Grenada,  in  Panama,  in  Leb- 
anon, and  the  ongoing  defensive  de- 
ployment in  Saudi  Arabia. 

At  this  moment  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  inherent  right  to  use  force 
if  necessary  to  respond  to  military  or 
terrorist  attacks  upon  the  United 
States  and  our  interests  or  to  immi- 
nent threats  to  American  lives. 

A  militaLry  offensive  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait may  well  become  necessary.  It 
may  well  become  out  Nation's  only  opy- 
tion.  I  would  and  will  support  such  an 
option  if  two  conditions  are  met;  evi- 
dence that  sanctions  will  not  do  the 
job,  as  I  said,  and  equitable  burden- 
sharing  by  our  allies  in  this  fight.  But 
let  the  world  know  that  the  American 
people  are  of  one  mind  and  one  voice 
when  it  comes  to  resisting  the  naked 
aggression  of  all  the  Saddam  Husseins 
of  the  planet.  We  will  continue  to  vig- 
orously enforce  sanctions  in  order  to 
continue  weakening  his  outlaw  regime 
and  to  continue  denying  him  any  bene- 
fits from  his  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

At  present,  in  my  opinion,  we  should 
do  everything  short  of  immediately 
Initiating  a  war  to  achieve  our  just 
alms.  And  If  all  else  fails,  then  that  op- 
tion will  be  exercised. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  USE  OF 
MILITARY  FORCE  AGAINST  IRAQ 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators, 
myself.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr  ROBB,  Mr  Heflin.  Mr  Dole,  Mr 
Shelby.  Mr  Danforth.  and  others,  I 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  in 
support  of  the  President,  in  support  of 
the  constitutional  process,  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  continued 
participation  in  and  leadership  of  the 
U.N.  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

I  ask  this  resolution  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  use  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  R«.solutlon 
678 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  without 
provocation  Invaded  and  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Kuwait  on  August  2.  1990.  and 

Whereas  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
(in  H  J  Res  656  of  the  101st  Congress)  and 
the  Senate  (In  S  Con  Res  147  of  the  lOlst 
Conffress  I  have  condemned  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  declared  their  support  for  inter- 
national action  to  reverse  Iraq's  aggression, 
and 

Whereas.  Iraq's  conventional,  chemical,  bi- 
ological, and  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic 


missile  programs  and  its  demonstrated  will- 
ingness to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
pose  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  international  community  has 
demanded  that  Iraq  withdraw  uncondition- 
ally and  immediately  from  Kuwait  and  that 
Kuwait's  independence  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment be  restored;  and 

Whereas  the  U.N.  Security  Council  repeat- 
edly affirmed  the  inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  in  response  to 
the  armed  attack  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait  In 
accordance  with  Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter: and 

Whereas.  In  the  abeence  of  full  compliance 
by  Iraq  with  Its  resolutions,  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  in  Resolution  678  has  authorized 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  to  use 
all  necessary  means,  after  January  15,  1991. 
to  uphold  and  implement  all  relevant  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  and  to  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  area;  and 

Whereas  Iraq  has  persisted  In  Its  Illegal  oc- 
cupation of,  and  brutal  aggression  against 
Kuwait  Now,  therefore,  t)e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Authorization  for  Use  of  Military  Force 
Against  Iraq  Resolution 

SECTION  2.  AlTHoRlA.xriON  FOR  L'SE  OF  UNITED 
STAn-'  \KMKl)  FORCES. 

(ai  Ai'THORiZATio.v.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  subsection  (b).  to  use 
United  States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
678  (1990)  In  order  to  achieve  implementation 
of  Security  Council  Resolutions  660,  661,  662, 
664,  666.  667,  669,  670.  674.  and  677 

(b)  REgUtREME.NT  FOR  DETERMINATIO.N  THAT 

Use  of  Military  Force  is  Necessary.— Be- 
fore exercising  the  authority  granted  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  his  determination  that^ 

(1)  the  United  States  has  used  all  appro- 
priate diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means 
to  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  cited  in 
subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  that  those  efforts  have  not  tjeen  and 
would  not  be  successful  in  obtaining  such 
compliance 

(CI  War  Powers  REsoLtmoN  Require- 
ments.— 

(1)  Specific  statutory  authorization  — 
Consistent  with  section  8(a)<l)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  the  Congress  declares 
thai  this  section  Is  Intended  to  constitute 
specific  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution 

(2 1      APPLICABILrrY      OF      OTHER      RElJl'IRE- 
MENTS— Nothing    in    this    resolution    super- 
sedes any   requirement  of  the   War   Powers 
Resolution 
SEC.  4.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

At  least  once  every  60  days,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  on 
the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  compliance  by 
Iraq  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  response 
to  Iraq's  aggression 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr  President,  quite 
simply,  this  joint  resolution,  unlike 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  laid  before 
the  Senate  yesterday  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Nunn 
and  others,  recognizes  that  a  continued 
credible  threat  of  military  force  is  an 


essential  ingredient  if  we  are  ever  to 
attain  the  goal  of  requiring  Iraq  to 
withdraw  immediately  and  uncondi- 
tionally from  Kuwait  and  to  fulfill  the 
goals  of  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions. 

While  many  of  those  who  have  spo- 
ken in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  have  attempted  to  claim  they 
support  the  President's  policy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  that  their  only  dif- 
ference with  the  President  is  over  the 
matter  of  timing  of  the  use  of  military 
force,  that  is  simply,  in  my  judgment, 
not  the  case.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
I.  if  enacted,  would  decouple  from  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  all  other  peaceful 
and  diplomatic  initiatives  the  essential 
ingredient  of  the  U.N.  policy:  namely, 
the  credible  threat  of  military  force 
linked  with  the  sanctions.  Our  resolu- 
tion provides  the  President  with  all  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  see  that  the 
U.N.  goals  are  achieved. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  this  res- 
olution seeks  to  achieve.  This  resolu- 
tion, which  is  Identical  to  a  bipartisan 
resolution  being  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  pro- 
vide the  President  with  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  to  use  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  678  to 
achieve  implementation  of  the  other  11 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  per- 
taining to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq. 

However,  before  the  President  could 
exercise  the  authority  in  this  resolu- 
tion, the  President  would  first  have  to 
determine  and  notif.v  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
has  used  all  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  to  obtain  compli- 
ance with  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions  and  that  those  efforts  have 
not  been  and  would  not  be  successful  in 
obtaining  such  compliance. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this 
resolution  believe  that  we  have  now 
presented  the  Senate  with  a  clear 
choice:  Do  we  support  the  President's 
policy  of  actually  achieving  the  clear 
objectives  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  do  we  repudiate 
the  President,  repudiate  U.S.  policy, 
and  repudiate  the  United  Nations? 

It  is  important  to  note  the  reasons 
we  believe  our  approach  is  the  right 
one. 

Proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1  assert  that  Iraq  is  uniquely  sus- 
ceptible to  economic  sanctions  and 
that  we  should  give  those  sanctions 
more  time.  It  may  be  correct  that  Iraq 
is  unique,  but  the  best  evidence  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
and,  indeed,  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  my 
judgment,  shows  that  it  is  not  so 
unique  that  economic  sanctions,  stand- 
ing alone,  will  reverse  Iraqi  aggression 
in  Kuwait. 

As  CIA  Director  Webster  stated  in  his 
letter  to   the  chairman   of  the   House 


Armed  Services  Committee,  dated  Jan- 
uary 10  of  this  year; 

Our  judgment  remains  ihal.  even  if  sanc- 
tions continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  12  months,  etonomic  hardship 
alone  la  unlikely  W  compel  Saddam  to  re- 
treat from  Kuwait  or  cause  regime-threaten- 
ing popular  discontent  in  Iraq. 

Today  the  Senate,  in  room  S-407  of 
the  Capitol,  at  the  request  of  myself. 
the  Republican  leader,  and  others,  and 
indeed  joined  in  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  presided  over  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BOREN]  received  mu(-h  the  same  infor- 
mation in  a  greatly  expanded  version 
and  had  the  opportunity  for  question- 
ing by  the  more  than  60  Senators 
present. 

The  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  say,  more  time  but  no  author- 
ized threat  of  force.  We  say,  time  with- 
out threat  of  force  is  of  no  value  and 
may,  indeed,  be  counterproductive  to 
the  U.N.  coalition  and  its  forces. 

The  proponents  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  say.  more  time,  and  we  ask. 
how  much  more  time?  And  then  a  si- 
lence ensues. 

The  proE>onents  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  say.  they  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  policy,  but  they  just  wish 
to  give  sanctions  alone  an  idenfinite 
chance.  We  believe  that  peaceful  means 
have  a  far  greater  chance  of  success 
now  if  there  is  no  doubt  that  other 
means  are  authorized,  including  the 
use  of  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  hope.  and.  in- 
deed, we  all  pray  that  there  be  no  fur- 
ther acts  of  aggression,  no  more  blood- 
shed in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  all  hope 
and  pray  that  Saddam  Hussein  will  un- 
derstand that  he  must  withdraw  from 
Kuwait.  The  sponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion, however,  believe  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion must  stand  together  with  the 
President  if  Saddam  Hussein  is  to 
clearly  and  unequivocally  get  that 
message.  This  fact,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
truly  peaceful,  long-term  solution  to 
this  crisis  has  to  be  made  unequivo- 
cally clear. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
deep  and  serious  thought  and  consider- 
ation to  the  issues  before  us.  as  we  are 
doing,  and  to  support  this  resolution, 
which  today  is  laid  before  the  Senate. 

We  wish  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  the  best  of  good  for- 
tune, but  in  this  11th  hour,  no  message, 
no  messenger  can  be  more  decisive 
than  a  decisive  action  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  support  of  the 
President  and  the  United  Nations. 

If  we  fall,  if  a  conflict  ensues,  future 
generations  will  search  for  evidence  to 
answer  the  question:  Could  bloodshed 
have  been  avoided  had  Congress  acted 
in  support  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations')'  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  was  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  take  30  seconds. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  the  resolution  that  will  be  intro- 
duced, once  we  have  an  agreement,  is 
the  resolution  that  we  indicated  last 
evening  that  we  would  be  putting  for- 
ward. I  have  indicated  to  the  majority 
leader  privately  that  we  would  be  pre- 
pared to  do  this.  I  am  pleased,  as  point- 
ed out  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
that  it  is  identical  to  the  bipartisan 
resolution  offered  in  the  House,  the  so- 
called  Solarz-Broomfield-Fascell  reso- 
lution. It  is  identical  to  the  House  ver- 
sion. We  hope  that  colleagues  on  both 
sides  will  take  a  hard  look  at  this  reso- 
lution. Even  some  who  may  be  support- 
ing the  Nunn-.Mitchell  resolution,  if 
that  should  be  defeated,  may  want  to 
support  this  resolution.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

THE  DECISION  TO  WAGE  WAR:  A  GRA\'E  DECISION 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  Join  the  debate  to  help  resolve 
the  question  on  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  should  vote  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  lead  our  Nation  into 
war  now  or  whether  we  should  give  the 
policy  of  economic  sanctions,  coupled 
with  the  threat  of  force,  more  time  to 
work. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  aside.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  Mitchell-Nunn  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  look  at  any  proposals  that  are  of- 
fered so  that  we  can.  in  good  con- 
science, make  the  clearest  decision  for 
each  one  of  us. 

The  decision  of  whether  to  commit 
our  .Nation  to  war  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  complex,  and  wrenching  ones 
that  a  nation  can  make.  The  stakes  are 
enormous.  It  cannot  be  overstated. 
This  vote  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  thousands  of 
American  and  allied  soldiers.  It  could 
alter  the  lives  of  families  and  friends 
forever.  It  could  fundamentally  change 
the  shape  of  the  post-cold-war  world 
and  .America's  place  in  it. 

Because  the  decision  to  wage  war  or 
seek  peace  is  the  gravest  decision  a  na- 
tion can  make.  I  have  thought  long  and 
hard  about  what  the  right  course  of  ac- 
tion should  be  at  this  time.  I  have  care- 
fully reviewed  the  expert  testimony 
presented  to  Congress  on  this  issue, 
and  have  received  my  own  briefings 
from  administration  experts.  I  have  lis- 
tened at  length  to  the  concerns  of  my 
constituents  and  discussed  the  problem 
with  my  colleagues.  I  have  thought 
carefully  about  my  own  experiences  as 
a  soldier  in  World  War  II  and  the  out- 
come of  our  Vietnam  involvement. 

I  even  traveled  to  the  gulf  in  August. 
3  weeks  after  the  invasion,  to  make  my 


own  assessment  of  what  we  faced  in  the 
region. 

As  the  father  of  a  son  of  draft  age.  I 
have  tried  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of 
parents  whose  children  today  sit  in  the 
sands  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  tned  to 
answer  whether  I  would  be  willing,  at 
this  point  m  time,  and  given  our  other 
options,  to  take  the  risk  involved  on 
the  battlefield  to  achieve  our  aims. 
And  in  thinking  of  my  son.  I  am  think- 
ing of  all  those  other  sons,  daughters, 
spouses,  relatives  and  friends  who 
could  be  called  to  fight,  and  perhaps 
die.  if  we  go  to  war. 

While  we  must  always  be  prepared  to 
defend  our  vital  national  interests,  we 
cannot  detach  ourselves  from  the 
human  costs  involved  in  this  decision. 
After  careful  thought.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  prudent 
and  effective  course  at  present  is  to 
give  the  sanctions,  coupled  with  a  read- 
iness to  go  to  war  if  necessary,  more 
time  to  achieve  Iraq's  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  m  deciding  to  give  the 
sanctions  more  time  to  work.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  rule  out 
going  to  war  when  and  if  the  sanctions 
have  run  their  course  without  produc- 
ing the  desired  result  I  simply  believe 
that  based  on  available  evidence,  going 
to  war  IS  not  the  wisest,  most  effective 
policy  today. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  and  have 
cosponsored  the  Nunn-Mltchell.  et  al. 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  puts 
Congress  on  record  in  favor  of  g:ving 
economic  sanctions  more  time  to  work 
before  concluding  that  they  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  dislodge  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwait.  It  also  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  congressional  approval  be- 
fore going  to  war.  and  authorizes  the 
President  to  use  force  to  protect  Unit- 
ed States  forces,  enforce  the  embargo, 
and  protect  Saudi  .Arabia. 

I  believe  the  policy  expressed  by  this 
resolution  charts  a  wise  course  be- 
tween those  who  want  Congress  to  sim- 
ply give  the  President  an  open  ended 
authorization  to  use  force  once  we  have 
passed  January  15  and  those  who  would 
rule  war  out  totally.  This  resolution 
concludes  that  now  is  not  the  right 
time  to  go  to  war.  while  preserving 
clearly  our  option  to  go  to  war  at  a 
later  point. 

Some  have  suggested  that  hy  refus- 
ing the  President  the  authority  he 
seeks  to  go  to  war.  we  are  undercutting 
him  at  a  critical  time,  and  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  Iraqi  intransigence. 

But  the  hand  of  the  President  will  be 
considerably  stronger  if  he  decides  to 
wage  war  against  Iraq  after  having  se- 
cured the  support  of  the  Congress,  as 
representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, than  if  he  goes  to  war  without  it. 

We  each  have  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. Each  Senator  must  exam- 
ine his  or  her  own  conscience  and  de- 
termine what  is  the  best  course  for  the 
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country  to  follow,  as  he  or  she  sees  it. 
We  cannot  be  KuKled,  In  this  weighty 
decision  of  war  and  peace,  by  anything 
other  than  what  our  best  judgment 
tells  us  is  the  right  course 

In  deciding  whether  the  use  of  force 
Is  appropriate  to  resolve  conflict  at 
any  given  point,  it  is  important  to 
evaluate  such  proposed  action  in  light 
of  general  criteria  that  we  believe  are 
relevant 

Question:  Is  the  Issue  at  stake  de- 
moQStrably  vital  to  U.S.  security  inter- 
ests? 

Do  we  have  clearly  defined  and 
agreed-upon  political  and  military 
goals? 

Have  all  other  means  to  resolve  the 
dispute  been  exhausted? 

Are  the  American  people  committed 
to  the  use  of  force? 

Is  the  Nation  willing  to  commit  the 
resources  necessary  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jectives? 

Has  Congress,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican people,  fully  explored  the  issues 
and  met  its  constitutional  mandate  to 
approve  the  use  of  force'' 

Careful  consideration  of  these  cri- 
teria leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  force  may  ultimately  be  required 
In  this  situation,  given  our  vital  na- 
tional Interests,  it  is  not  the  only  al- 
ternative at  this  particular  point  in 
time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  we  have  vital  national 
Interest  at  stake  in  this  conflict. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  Hus- 
sein's aggressive  intentions,  or  his  will- 
ingness to  use  force  to  achieve  his  bold- 
est aims  His  invasion  of  Iran  in  1980 
and  Kuwait  in  1990  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  civilized  norms  of  inter- 
national behavior  are  no  brake  on  his 
ambitions. 

Today,  with  his  million-man  army, 
his  biological  and  chemical  weapons, 
and  his  budding  nucleai-  capability. 
Hussein's  eyes  are  turned  on  the  spoils 
to  be  found  In  the  Middle  East.  But  if 
his  invasion  and  orcupation  of  Kuwait 
are  not  reversed,  he  will  surely  look 
further  afield. 

And,  if  his  aggression  stands,  he  will 
have  won  not  only  the  ability  to  con- 
trol the  oil  resources  of  Kuwait,  but  by 
Intimidation  or  outright  force,  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  gulf  Think  of  the  mili- 
tary arsenal  he  could  build  with  a 
stranglehold  on  almost  half  the  world's 
oil. 

Saddam  Hussein  already  possesses 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  has 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  use 
them  a^falnst  enemies  and  his  own  pop- 
ulation. We  have  all  heard  his  threats 
He  has  said  that  he  would  torch  half  of 
Israel  with  binary  chemical  weapons 
He  used  poison  gas  against  his  own 
Kurdish  citizens,  causing  over  5.000  ci- 
vilians to  die  He  hius  shown  that  he 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  punish  dissent 
or    perceived    disloyalty    in    his    popu 


latlon,  including  torture  and  murder  of 
children  to  punish  their  parents. 

Today  Husseins  sights  are  set  on 
domination  of  the  Arab  world.  But  his 
possession  of  biological  and  chemical 
weapons,  and  his  relentless  drive  to  ac- 
quire a  nuclear  capability,  threaten  the 
safety  of  the  entire  world.  Today,  this 
tyrant  is  content  with  Kuwait.  But  to- 
morrow, no  one  knows. 

Further,  because  this  crisis  is  the 
first  of  the  post-cold-war  world,  how  we 
deal  with  11  will  Influence  how  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  future  aggression. 

If  sanctions  succeed  in  reversing  Hus- 
sein's aggression,  we  will  have  set  a 
powerful  precedent  for  the  peaceful  res- 
olution of  crises  through  concerted 
international  action. 

Finally,  we  also  have  a  vital  national 
interest  in  preserving  the  continued 
flow  of  oil.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
price  at  the  gas  pump  when  I  refer  to 
oil.  Oil  is  the  single  most  important 
commodity  in  the  industrial  world  Its 
assured  supply  is  essential  to  the  func- 
tioning of  our  society,  and  to  the 
health  of  the  world  economy. 

If  Iraq  is  allowed  to  get  away  with 
wanton  aggression,  it  could  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  control  the  oil  resources  of 
the  entire  gulf  through  intimidation  if 
not  outright  conquest.  We  would  cede 
to  Hussein  the  right  to  dictate  the 
price  and  availability  of  roughly  half 
the  known  oil  reserves  in  the  world, 
giving  him  Inordinate  power  over  the 
destinies  of  not  only  the  United  States 
but  the  entire  world. 

Such  control  would  simply  mean  the 
unavailability  of  the  fuel  we  use  to 
warm  our  homes,  to  bring  our  harvest 
to  market,  to  keep  our  hospitals  and 
our  institutions  operating,  and  our 
economy  functioning.  Even  if  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  the  higher  oil  prices 
ourselves,  such  higher  prices  would 
have  a  pervasive  and  detrimental  effect 
on  the  economies  of  our  trading  part- 
ners and  developing  countries. 

So  for  me,  Mr.  President,  the  first 
test  has  been  met.  America  does  have 
vital  national  interests  at  stake. 

Mr  President,  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment in  the  Congress  on  the  Presi- 
dent's overriding  goal  of  reversing  the 
Iraqi  invasion  and  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait. Further,  we  appear  to  have 
moved  toward  consensus  on  other  po- 
litical and  military  goals  as  this  crisis 
has  progressed.  These  include  reducing 
Saddam  Hussein's  future  warmaking 
capabilities,  setting  a  precedent  in  the 
post-cold  war  era  that  aggression  will 
not  be  tolerated  and  preventing  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  gaining  control  of 
almost  half  the  world's  oil  resources 
which  could  cripple  our  world  economy 
and  enable  him  to  continue  to  build  an 
even  more  threatening  arsenal. 

Mr  President,  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  exhausted  all  means  other  than 
force  to  resolve  the  dispute  compels  me 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  consider- 
ation to  believe  that  we  ought  not  to 


authorize  the  President  to  go  to  war  at 
this  time  Despite  the  belligerence  of 
Iraq  and  the  failure  of  diplomacy  in  Ge- 
neva, I  believe  that  we  have  to  give 
international  economic  sanctions 
backed  by  force  and  readiness  and  the 
promise  of  diplomacy  more  time  to 
work. 

We  have  heard  from  the  military  ex- 
perts, people  like  Adm.  William  Crowe, 
Gen  David  Jones,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  former  De- 
fense Secretaries.  James  Schlesinger, 
former  Defense  Secretary  Cap  Wein- 
berger, and  the  respected  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sen- 
ator S.^M  Nt'KN,  among  others,  all  of 
whom  have  stated  their  belief  that  we 
ought  to  give  sanctions  a  chance  to  do 
their  damage  before  making  a  decision 
to  go  to  war  against  Iraq.  Each  day 
they  remain  in  place  Iraq's  military  ca- 
pability is  degraded  and  it  becomes  less 
able  to  withstand  military  attack. 

Historical  analysis  of  the  use  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  suggests  that  they  can 
be  effective  over  time  in  forcing  the 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  troops  from  Ku- 
wait. The  prospects  for  the  success  of 
sanctions  against  Iraq  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  previous  international 
efforts  because  of  the  unprecedented 
coverage  of  sanctions  which  cover  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Iraq's  trade  and  fi- 
nance, and  the  strong  commitment  to 
these  sanctions  by  the  global  commu- 
nity. 

Sanctions  have  rarely  been  applied  in 
such  a  comprehensive  manner,  even  in 
wartime.  All  of  Iraq's  oil  exports, 
which  provide  90  percent  of  its  foreign 
exchange,  have  been  cutoff  Iraq  has 
been  forced  to  forfeit  $1.5  billion  in  for- 
eign exchange  earnings  each  month 
since  the  embargo  was  put  in  place. 
Iraq's  hard  currency  reserves  essen- 
tially to  pay  for  smuggling  are  running 
out.  Iraq  is  unusually  vulnerable  to 
economic  coercion  like  this  because 
crude  oil  represents  90  percent  of  its 
total  exports  It  Is  easily  monitored 
and  easily  interdicted. 

This  squeeze  on  Iraqi  income  facili- 
tates enforcement  of  the  embargo  since 
smugglers  do  not  take  credit  and  do 
not  charge  full  price.  Denied  critical 
inputs  like  fuel  additives.  Iraq's  econ- 
omy is  slowing  down  Iraq  is  clearly  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  its  international  isola- 
tion. Its  factories  are  shutting  down, 
and  its  productive  capabilities  have 
been  Impaired  Recent  press  reports 
confirm  that  the  Iraqis  across  the 
board  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  em- 
barKO  They  indicate  that  Iraq  is  en- 
countering increasingly  serious  short- 
ages in  the  government  food  rationing 
program  that  has  helped  Iraq  sustain 
Its  defiance  of  the  U.N.  embargo 

Since  September  Iraqi  families  have 
suffered  a  25  to  50  percent  decline  in 
the  amount  of  basic  food  items  they 
can  get  in  government  stores  with 
their  ration  coupons.  With  the  reduc- 
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tlon  of  government  food  supplies  more 
and  more  Iraqi  families  are  being 
forced  into  the  open  food  market  where 
prices  of  basic  food  items  are  seven 
times  higher  than  they  were  at  the 
outset  of  the  crisis.  Shortages  of  rice, 
sugar,  and  milk  have  become  more  ap- 
parent. 

The  strongest  indication  of  a  looming 
food  crisis  was  a  government  an- 
nouncement in  late  December  that  all 
excess  supplies  of  sugar  and  flour  on 
the  open  market  were  to  be  confiscated 
by  Iraqi  authorities  administering  the 
rationing  program. 

Further  attempts  to  blunt  the  em- 
bargo impact  through  farming  have  not 
been  successful.  Our  own  CIA  believes 
that  the  embargo  will  degrade  Iraqi 
military  readiness.  The  CIA  Director 
Webster  told  the  Congress  the  inter- 
national boycott  is  likely  to  seriously 
affect  the  Iraqi  Air  Force  within  90 
days,  and  to  degrade  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent  other  Iraqi  military 
forces  over  a  period  of  time  of  9  to  12 
months. 

Former  Chiefs  of  Staff  Crowe  and 
Jones  have  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
embargo  will  stop  the  flow  of  spare 
parts  to  the  military  and  that  within  9 
to  12  months  the  operation  too  of  Iraqi 
planes  and  tanks  would  be  seriously 
impaired  The  longer  the  embargo  lasts 
the  less  able  Iraqis  will  be  able  to  de- 
fend their  army  in  Kuwait. 

Mr  President,  it  is  true  that  we  do 
not  know  at  this  point  if  our  policy  of 
adhering  to  economic  sanctions  will 
achieve  our  goals,  but  one  thing  is 
quite  clear.  If  we  go  to  war  now  we  will 
never  know.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
a  war  would  achieve  our  goals  either  or 
what  the  costs  would  be  in  human 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  that  appears  in 
today's  Philadelphia  Inquirer  appear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read  in  full. 

I  will  just  make  some  reference  to  it, 
Mr.  President  because  very  frankly, 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  sat  in  a 
room  where  we  were  to  be  briefed  on 
the  latest  intelligence  information  as 
gathered  by  our  State  Department  or 
by  our  Defense  Dep>artment.  We  were 
never  able  to  get  any  kind  of  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  what  the  casualty  toll  might 
be. 

But  here  in  this  Philadelphia  paper 
today  it  tells  us  a  story.  In  a  one-story 
factory  building  in  Philadelphia's  Port 
Richmond  section,  workers,  who  usu- 
ally make  bedsheets  for  babies,  are 
busy  filling  the  rush  order  material  for 
16.099  body  bags  for  soldiers  who  may 
die  in  Operation  Desert  Shield.  "I  hope 
nobody  has  to  use  these."  They  quote 
the  individual  and  an  employee  as  he 
Inspected  the  olive-colored  rubber- 
coated  material  that  will  be  sewn  into 
the  Government's  standard  7-foot,  10- 
inch  bags  that  store  human  remains. 
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The  article  goes  on  to  say,  "I  asked 
why  it  was  such  a  crazy  number.  WTiy 
not  16,000,  or  17,000?  Why  an  odd  num- 
ber like  16,099?"  It  said  a  Defense  De- 
IMirtment  supply  officer  said  the  order 
was  based  on  a  computer  model  of  how 
many  U.S.  deaths  might  occur  if  shoot- 
ing broke  out  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpt  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"1  asked  why  11  was  such  a  crazy  number 
Why  not  16,000  or  17.000?"  said  Hugh  Blaha. 
vice  president  of  C.R.  Daniels,  an  Ellicott 
Cily,  Md  ,  firm  assembling  8.200  body  bags  in 
Its  Tennessee  factory.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment official  "said  that  it  was  based  on  com- 
putations that  were  made  and  that  this  was 
the  number  that  they  needed."  Blaha  said 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Offensive  mili- 
tary action  could  cripple  our  access  to 
gulf  oil.  If  we  attack  Iraq,  the  Iraqis 
might  in  turn  attack  and  destroy  Ku- 
waiti and  Saudi  oil  facilities. 

Further,  it  is  possible  that  military 
action  to  "free  "  Kuwait  could  actually 
result  in  its  total  destruction.  With 
some  half  million  Iraqi  troops  pres- 
ently in  or  near  Kuwait,  in  well  for- 
tified defensive  positions,  a  quick  mili- 
tary strike  may  not  be  realistic.  It 
may  require  a  longer,  more  drawnout 
conflict  to  achieve  the  desired  goal,  de- 
stroying whatever  remains  of  Kuwait 
in  the  process. 

Going  to  war  at  this  time  could  frac- 
ture the  international  coalition  we 
have  so  painstakingly  constructed.  Our 
allies  are  not  united  on  the  wisdom  of 
pursuing  such  a  course,  by  any  means, 
and  some  of  them  might  even  switch 
sides  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  The 
probability  that  Israel  would  wind  up 
fighting  alongside  of  us  in  the  fight  to 
liberate  Kuwait  increases  the  possibil- 
ity that  Arab  opinion  would  turn 
against  our  effort. 

If  America  attacks  Iraq,  Iraq's  For- 
eign Minister  Aziz  has  stated  in  abso- 
lutely clear  terms  that  Iraq  would  at- 
tack Israel,  bringing  Israel  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  co- 
alition. A  highly  destructive  war, 
fought  by  American  and  Israeli  forces, 
with  many  Arab  casualties,  may 
unleash  a  wave  of  anti-Americanism 
that  hurts  our  long-term  interests  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  propose  to  fight 
a  war,  then  the  American  people  have 
to  clearly  supjKirt  the  use  of  force. 
They  have  to  believe  that  the  good  of 
the  Nation  warrants  the  risk  of  the 
lives  of  their  children,  spouses,  and 
parents.  In  my  view,  this  test  has  not 
yet  been  met.  Americans  are  divided 
over  whether  to  go  to  war  after  Janu- 
ary 15,  or  to  give  sanctions  more  time 
to  work. 

A  new  Washington  Post-ABC  poll 
found  that  63  percent  of  Americans 
favor  going  to  war  with  Iraq  to  force  it 


out  of  Kuwait  at  some  point  after  Jan- 
uary 15.  But  the  same  poll  shows  that 
when  asked  if  they  support  such  a  war 
if  it  means  1.000  to  10,000  Americans 
would  die,  the  majority  of  those  polled 
oppose  the  war. 

And  if  the  American  people  are  di- 
vided at  the  outset  on  the  wisdom  of 
embarking  on  war,  before  a  single  shot 
has  been  fired,  they  almost  certainly 
will  be  less  supportive  when  the  casual- 
ties start  to  mount. 

The  fifth  test  is  our  willingness— the 
President's  and  that  of  the  American 
people — to  commit  the  resources  need- 
ed to  do  the  job.  and  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  course,  given  the  impact  on  our 
society  and  economy. 

The  President  appears  willing  to  un- 
derwrite any  price  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  given  the  massive  deployment 
of  over  400,000  people  in  the  gulf  and  his 
request  to  the  Congress  to  authorize 
them  to  go  to  war.  What  he  has  not 
said  is  where  we  are  going  to  find  the 
funds,  estimated  to  cost  over  $30  billion 
during  the  coming  year,  without  firing 
a  single  shot.  What  he  has  not  spelled 
out  is  how  he  will  explain  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  why  we  are  not  only  con- 
tributing the  large  majority  of  sol- 
diers, but  paying  most  of  the  bills  for 
fighting  in  the  desert  as  well. 

Recent  reports  suggest  that  the 
budget  deficit  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will  exceed  $300  billion  and  might  even 
reach  $400  billion.  While  our  Nation's 
security  can  never  be  mortgaged,  the 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  must 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  our  ailmg 
economy  and  the  need  to  pro\ide  for 
urgent  domestic  needs. 

Will  the  American  people  be  willing 
to  finance  the  cost  of  Desert  Shield 
when  they  realize  that  Saudi  Arabia 
will  make  $52  billion  more  from  oil  in 
1991.  or  $143  million  more  per  day  as  a 
result  of  this  crisis,  but  has  contrib- 
uted less  than  $1  billion  in  cash  and 
material  support  to  Desert  Shield 
through  the  end  of  November"' 

Will  they  be  willing  to  shoulder  this 
crushing  burden  when  they  realize  that 
the  Saudi  contribution  represents  less 
than  7  days  of  total  Saudi  oil  revenue 
windfall^ 

Will  they  be  willing  to  pay  when  they 
realize  that  Germany  and  Japan  are 
much  more  dependent  on  gulf  oil  than 
are  we,  but  have  refused  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  defending 
the  gulf  against  Iraqi  aggression'' 

Will  they  be  willing,  when  they  real- 
ize that  not  only  are  Americans  being 
asked  to  shoulder  the  lion's  share  of 
the  financial  burden  but  are  being 
asked  to  do  the  lion's  share  of  the 
fighting  as  well? 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  for- 
ever wait  on  the  sidelines  to  defend  our 
national  interests  because  our  allies 
and  friends  have  not  come  forward.  But 
I  am  saying  that  the  American  people's 
perception  of  how  fairly  the  burden  is 
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being  shared  will  affect  their  support 
for  embarking  on  the  path  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  a  final  consideration 
in  deciding  whether  to  use  force  Is 
whether  the  President  has  sought  and 
secured  the  approval  of  the  Congress  to 
do  so. 

Before  the  President  commits  the 
country  to  war.  he  must,  under  the 
Constitution,  seek  congressional  ap- 
proval and  he  should,  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  seek  that  approval  in 
order  to  assure  that  the  Nation  is  be- 
hind him. 

Congress  Is  not  the  only  final  arbiter 
of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  inter- 
national affairs,  but  Congress  Is 
charged  with  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  declaring  war.  And  in  this,  we  are 
the  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  We  represent  the  collective  wis- 
dom, the  views,  and  the  common  sense 
of  those  who  elected  us.  We  are  their 
voice  and  their  vote  in  the  councils  of 
power.  We  are  their  proxy. 

It  is  my  responsibility  to  every  New 
Jersey  family  and  every  American  fam- 
ily to  make  sure  that  before  we  risk 
the  lives  of  our  beloved  American  sol- 
diers any  further,  we  have  exhausted 
every  option  that  has  a  reasonable 
chance  to  achieve  our  goal 

It  is  my  responsibility  to  ask  if  I 
would  be  willing  to  send  my  own  child 
to  war  in  the  gulf  at  this  juncture  be- 
fore I  send  anyone  else's  child  to  war. 
And  it  is  my  responsibility,  as  one  who 
has  fought  a  war.  and  experienced  first 
hand  the  terrible  loss  and  sacrifice  that 
is  asked  of  our  soldiers  and  of  a  nation 
that  commits  itself  to  war.  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  course  is  Justified 
at  this  time. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
speak  its  mind.  It  would  be  folly  for 
the  President  to  commit  to  a  war  with- 
out a  national  debate  and  congres- 
sional approval  to  do  so.  When  the 
going  gets  rough,  he  will  want  and  need 
Congress  behind  him.  The  decision  to 
go  to  war  was  vested  in  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution,  so  that  the  decision 
to  risk  American  lives  would  not  be 
made  by  one  person,  but  rather  by 
many,  by  people  elected  by  our  citi- 
zenry and  answerable  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  Nunn-Mitchell  resolution  does  not 
rule  out  going  to  war  at  some  point 
down  the  road.  It  merely  expresses  the 
view  that  we  ought  to  give  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  coupled  with  the 
threat  of  war  and  the  possibility  of  di- 
plomacy, more  of  a  chance  to  work  be- 
fore we  have  concluded  that  they  have 
failed. 

Mr.  President,  one  novelist  has  writ- 
ten that  the  strongest  of  all  warriors 
are  these  two:  Time  and  patience.  We 
are  asked  on  the  floor  by  colleagues 
what  kind  of  a  message  it  is  that  we 
are  sending  to  those  who  are  now  on- 
site  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  think 
the  message  that  we  are  sending  is  that 
we  are  behind  you.  that  we  are  trying 


to  protect  your  lives  and  your  well- 
being,  and  we  are  also  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  American  families  across  the 
country  that  before  we  take  the  risk, 
we  are  going  to  exercise  every  option 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  the  Nunn-Mitchell  resolution. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  maybe  a 
little  fall  on  the  ice  was  good  for  me 
because  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  almost  all  of  the  arguments 
made  here  over  the  past  few  days.  The 
arguments  for  and  against  giving  the 
President^-my  President,  your  Presi- 
dent—of these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  kind  of  support  he  needs  to 
bring  the  Middle  East  situation  to  re- 
solve. 

Let  us  sum  it  up.  I  hope  Saddam  Hus- 
sein watched  this  whole  debate  because 
it  was  pretty  clear  to  me  that  almost 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  Congress 
believes  very  strongly  that  Iraq  should 
get  out  of  Kuwait.  There  are  honest 
and  varied  differences  on  the  best 
method  to  attain  that  goal.  But  we  are 
united  in  a  common  goal. 

Let  us  use  some  good  old  common 
sense.  How  many  in  this  body  who  have 
ever  aspired  to  be  President— and  be- 
lieve me  there  are  a  number  of  them— 
would  do  anything  different  than  what 
the  President  is  doing  this  very  mo- 
ment if  they  were  faced  with  this  di- 
lemma? President  Bush  has  established 
and  proven  himself  as  a  leader  among 
leaders  in  dealing  in  the  international 
conununity.  What  he  has  done  thus  far 
is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  man. 
I  believe  in  President  Bush,  and  the 
American  people  believe  in  him.  If  we 
do  anything  to  threaten  his  standing  in 
the  international  community,  we  will 
have  done  the  American  people,  not 
just  President  Bush,  a  great  Injustice. 

At  this  juncture,  I  know  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  will  not  commit  this  coun- 
try to  war  unless  he  is  convinced  that 
neither  sanctions  nor  further  diplo- 
macy will  work.  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  give  him  the  ammunition  he  needs 
to  convince  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. That  ammunition  includes  an  au- 
thorization to  use  force  if  need  be. 

I  have  heard  the  opinions  of  many 
prominent  names  from  the  past  quoted 
during  this  debate.  I  appreciate  the 
service  that  they  have  given  this  coun- 
try, but  I  am  not  going  to  stake  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation  on  their  judgments 
alone.  We  have  others,  current  admin- 
istration officials,  who  have  their  fin- 
gers on  the  pulse  of  this  situation,  who 
disagree  with  many  of  these  former  of- 
ficials. We  have  had  a  number  of  brief- 
ings on  the  gulf  situation  from  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  Secretary  Cheney. 
The  facts  are  there  folks,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  time  to  stop  Saddam 
Hussein  is  now. 


If  we  fail  to  stop  Hussein  now.  what 
will  we  do  when  he  ha^  nuclear  weap- 
ons? If  we  do  not  stand  against  .Saddam 
Hussein's  aggression,  we  risk  losing  the 
opportunity  for  a  new  world  peace  But 
if  we  do  give  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  stop  Saddam  Hussein  now.  it  will 
be  as  Vice  President  QijaIi'LE  has  said. 
"others  will  draw  the  lesson  that 
might  does  not  make  right  and  that  ag- 
gression will  not  be  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed. " 

It  is  often  said  that  those  who  either 
forget  or  ignore  history  are  doomed  to 
repeat  it.  In  light  of  that.  I  ask  only 
two  questions. 

First,  is  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Ku- 
wait or  even  considering  getting  out  of 
Kuwait?  I  do  not  believe  that  this  vet- 
eran of  Middle  East  confrontations  has 
any  intention  of  ever  yielding  to  world 
opinion  let  alone  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  a  man  who 
yields  to  pressure.  History  has  shown 
us  that. 

Second,  will  sanctions  really  work? 
Have  sanctions  ever  been  100  percent 
effective  in  achieving  a  foreign  policy 
goal  of  this  magnitude.  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  claim  that  they  have.  I 
have  heard  that  the  sanctions  Imposed 
against  Iraq  are  more  successful  than 
others  have  been  in  the  past.  Sanctions 
will  only  work  if  they  are  air  tight. 
They  never  have  been,  they  are  not 
now.  and  they  never  will  be  in  my  opin- 
ion. In  fact,  as  time  goes  on,  there  will 
only  be  bigger  leaks  and  more  of  them. 

Finally,  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment for  the  President's  position  yes- 
terday was  that  of  Senator  COHEN  of 
Maine.  We  either  deal  with  Saddam 
Hussein  now  at  a  cost  no  one  can  esti- 
mate or  deal  with  him  later  at  an  even 
greater  cost.  This  is  a  lesson  of  history 
that  we  must  not  ignore  of  forget.  I 
have  heard  many  draw  ptarallels  to 
Vietnam.  The  lesson  I  draw  from  V'let- 
nam  is  that  an  indecisive  response 
leads  to  greater  loss  of  life. 

President  Roosevelt  did  not  want 
war.  President  Truman  did  not  want 
war.  And  President  Bush  does  not  want 
war.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single 
person  in  this  town  who  wants  any- 
thing that  resembles  war.  To  me. 
American  lives  are  faces  and  friends.  It 
is  a  terrible  way  to  settle  disputes. 
There  are  no  winners  and  lots  of  losers. 
However,  recent  history  teaches  us 
that  a  strong  policy  In  strong  hands  is 
the  greatest  deterrent  to  armed  con- 
flict. 

I  shall  vote  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  he  needs  to  deal  with  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  To  do  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  will  destroy  the 
coalition  that  was  so  masterfully  put 
together  by  our  President  iind  his  ad- 
ministration To  do  anything  to  the 
contrary  puts  peace  at  risk  That  is  not 
a  risk  I  am  willing  to  take. 

Several  .Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  recog- 
nized. 

.Mr   STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
recognized;  am  I  not? 

Mr  STEVENS  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  I  do 
not  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], 

urotno  continued  sanctions  and  diplomacy 
in  the  persian  gulf 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  marching  this  country  to- 
ward a  senseless  and  unnecessary  war. 
It  may  well  be  that  only  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate can  stop  him  now. 

The  United  Nations  is  willing  to  let 
America  go  to  war,  because  the  United 
Nations  will  not  have  to  fight  the  war, 
or  fill  the  body  bags  that  will  be  re- 
turning to  the  United  States. 

We  will  not  know  for  sure  until  the 
votes  are  cast  tomorrow,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  apparently  ac- 
quiesced in  war,  for  reasons  that  are 
difficult  to  comprehend. 

So  now  the  issue  of  war  or  peace  is  in 
the  lap  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

One  reason  that  our  democracy 
works  as  well  as  its  does  is  that  the 
House  and  Senate  can  take  opposing 
views  of  what  the  national  interest  is. 
In  the  all-important  decision  that  our 
democracy  is  about  to  make.  President 
Bush  cannot  go  to  war  unless  he  has 
the  consent  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

In  the  many  months  ahead,  there  will 
still  be  ample  opportunities  left  for 
war,  if  all  peaceful  efforts  fail.  But  if 
the  U.S.  Senate  votes  for  war  tomor- 
row, there  may  well  be  no  time  left  for 
peace. 

It  has  never  been  the  Senate's  role  to 
be  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  President,  or 
to  yield  to  the  prevailing  passions  of 
the  times.  The  Senate  was  designed 
from  the  beginning  as  a  place  where 
the  Nation  could  be  protected-  and 
would  be  protected— from  being  stam- 
peded into  profoundly  unwise  and  po- 
tentially  disastrous  actions.  Now,  it  is 
up  to  us  in  the  Senate  to  fulfill  that 
historic  role  again. 

A  century  ago.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  overwhelmingly — 
126  to  47— for  the  impeachment  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson. 

But  by  a  single  vote—  the  vote  of  Sen- 
ator Edmund  Ross,  a  courageous  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas— the  impeachment 
Wii_s  defeated  in  the  Senate 

When  the  Senate  roll  is  called  tomor- 
row, who  will  be  Senator  Edmund  Ross, 
and  cast  the  single  vote  that  saves  us 
all  from  war":" 

We  all  agree  on  the  goals  we  seek  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  There  is  no  dissent  on 


that  America  and  the  world  are  united 
that  Saddam  Hussein  must  get  out  of 
Kuwait. — no  ifs.  no  ands.  no  buts.  no 
compromise. 

But  America  is  deeply  divided  over 
whether  now  is  the  time  for  war.  on  the 
January  15  timetable  that  President 
Bush  set  last  November  for  the  use  of 
force. 

War  is  not  the  only  option  left.  Our 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  bro- 
ken, and  it  cannot  be  fixed  by  war. 
There  is  still  time  for  the  Senate  to 
save  the  President  from  himself— and 
save  thousands  of  American  soldiers  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  from  dying  in  the 
desert  in  a  war  whose  cruelty  will  be 
exceeded  only  by  the  lack  of  any  ra- 
tional necessity  for  waging  it. 

In  dedicating  the  battlefield  at  Get- 
tysburg, our  greatest  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "We  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain." 

President  Bush  cannot  make  that 
statement,  if  he  goes  to  war  on  the  in- 
defensible timetable  he  has  set.  If 
President  Bush  wants  to  fight,  I  urge 
him  to  give  peace  a  fighting  chance. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  reach  some 
accommodation  here.  I  understand 
there  is  no  effort  here  to  close  anyone 
out.  And  I  know  Senator  Stevens  was 
here  previously  and  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  list.  I  had  actually  been  op- 
erating by  it.  I  know  the  Senator  who 
was  ahead  of  me  on  that  list.  I  think  in 
the  change  of  chairs,  unfortunately, 
some  people  were  away  for  a  briefing 
and  that  list  was  changed. 

I  would  be  very,  very  amenable  to 
yield  to  the  Senator.  Perhaps  we  could 
even  get  a  rotation  or  something  going. 
I  think  we  need  to  be  fair  in  this  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  were  to  agree  to  that — I  know- 
it  is  hard  because  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  that  the  first  Senator  up  is  rec- 
ognized. But  I  think,  given  the  passions 
of  this,  and  obviously  the  length  of 
time  people  are  waiting,  it  is  the  inter- 
est of  all  of  us  to  tr.v  to  accommodate 
everyone  on  a  fair  basis. 

Mr,  .STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  one  moment,  with- 
out losing  the  right  to  the  floor- he 
has  the  right  to  be  recognized.  Mr. 
President — some  of  us  have  been  wait- 
ing here  since  noon,  coming  on  and  off. 
We  thought  we  had  a  list.  That  has  not 
worked.  There  have  been  two  Repub- 
licans on  this  side  recognized  since 
noon. 

I  suggest  that  the  time  is  going  to 
come  when  this  Senator  will  be  recog- 
nized, and  when  that  happens  we  are 
going  to  have  a  quorum  call  and  get  a 
majority  in  here  to  work  something 
out  so  it  is  fair. 


I  do  not  seek  the  Senator  to  yield  to 
me.  He  has  been  recognized  in  his  own 
right.  But  I  do  think  it  is  time  that  we 
be  fair  about  recognition  of  the  people 
who  support  the  President  and  those 
who  do  not.  That  is  the  way  I  view  the 
process  right  now,  Mr   President. 

The  record  will  reflect  the  recogni- 
tion since  this  morning  of  Senators  as 
they  have  been  recognized.  I  suggest 
some  fairness  be  brought  into  this  pro- 
cedure now. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  if 
I  can  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  not 
lose  the  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Without  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  to  be  commended  for  helping  to 
maintain  civility  in  the  throes  of  de- 
bate. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  while  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  speaking,  because  I 
believe  his  remarks  will  be  extensive, 
that  we  can  reach  this  framework  of 
fairness  that  he  has  talked  about  and 
not  beginning  that  after  he  concludes 
his  remarks.  We  could  get  that  list  in 
and  work  on  it  while  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  conveying  to  us  and 
the  people  of  America  his  views  on  the 
subject. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
maintain  civility  in  the  throes  of  this 
debate  and  get  recognized.  This  is  a  bi- 
partisan body. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  whatever  my  colleagues 
think  would  work  best  here.  I  know  we 
do  not  want  to  lose  time  in  a  quorum 
call  at  all.  The  distinguished  majority 
whip  is  here.  He  wanted  to  work  this 
out  with  the  leader. 

Mr.  President,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  correct,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  does  have 
25  minutes  of  remarks.  During  that  pe- 
riod of  time  I  intend  to  work  with  the 
distinguished  whip  on  the  other  side 
and  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  work  out 
some  form  where  everything  would  be 
fair. 

As  far  as  time  is  concerned,  the  indi- 
viduals, that  is  one  thing.  We  cannot 
be  timekeepers.  And  the  only  list  at 
the  desk  is  an  informal  list  of  the  ones 
recognized  first. 

There  have  been — not  been — this 
many  on  this  side  here  all  day.  Most  of 
them  have  been  over  here.  They  have 
been  m  and  out.  reading  newspapers, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  do  not  mind 
that  at  all. 

At  the  first  juncture  the  distin- 
guished assistant  Republican  leader 
and  I  will  have  to  try  to  work  things 
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out.  I  see  my  good  friend  from  Alaska 
smllinsr,  and  he  will  be  the  first  one  we 
help  We  do  not  want  a  quorum  call.  If 
he  will  just  relax  and  allow  us  to  move 
forward  here,  I  think  we  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  him  before  midnight. 

Mr  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
dlsting-uished  Senator  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  questioning  without  losing  the 
right  to  the  floor'' 

Mr.  KERRY.  Without  losing  the  right 
to  the  floor.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  I  have  physically  been  on  the  floor 
for  3  hours.  I  intend  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  President.  So  I  do  not  want  any 
system  to  be  devised  that  would  alter- 
nate back  and  forth  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  because  a  Senator  happens  to 
be  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  he  will  be 
speaking  In  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

I  am  going  to  work  out — It  seems  to 
me  those  of  us  who  have  waited  on  the 
floor  and  physically  sal  in — not  in  and 
out — ought  to  have  the  right,  under  the 
rules,  ought  to  be  recognized  first  to 
seek  recognition  and  be  recognized  by 
the  chair. 

Mr  KERRY.  Mr  President.  I  am  con- 
fident, watching  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  he  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. I  am  sure  agreement  will  be 
worked  out. 

INSTEAD.  WE  ARE  TALKING  ABOUT  WAR 

Mr  KERRY.  Mr  President.  I  wish, 
like  everyone  else  here,  that  we  were 
not  at  this  moment  talking  about  send- 
ing people  to  another  war  Like  many 
of  us.  I  suspect.  I  had  hop)ed  after  my 
reelection,  and  given  the  economic 
problems  that  we  face  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  able  to  return  here  and  to 
talk  about  what  we  need  to  do  to  move 
our  economy,  to  talk  about  economic 
priorities,  about  education,  and  the 
crime  in  our  streets,  and  about  the 
plain  and  simple  anxiety  that  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  feel  today  just 
about  survival  at  home. 

Instead.  Mr  President,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  war.  about  countless  of  our 
families  torn  apart  by  duty  and  com- 
mitment to  our  country,  of  countless 
lives  put  on  hold. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  talking 
about  all  of  the  rejjercussions  that  go 
with  a  war,  about  countless  lives  that 
will  be  put  on  hold  And  surely  the  con- 
sequences of  this  discussion  can  make 
our  domestic  concerns  even  greater 
than  they  are  today.  But  that  is  not 
the  issue  That  Is  not  what  we  are  here 
to  talk  about 

We  engage  here  in  one  of  the  most 
importiint  debates  that  we  could  ever 
engage  m  And  it  Is  certainly  the  most 
lmi?ortant  debate  that  I  have  engaged 
in  smce  I  have  been  in  the  U.S  Senate 
And  this  will  be  the  most  important 
vote. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  on  the 
floor  about  treaties,  resolutions,  prin- 


ciples, slogans,  and  all  the  political  and 
strategic  reasons  for  going  to  war  or 
not  going  to  war,  and  they  are  indeed  a 
legitimate  part  of  this  debate 

But  sometimes  I  thmk  in  the  words 
we  lose  sight  of  the  personal  stakes  of 
this  conflict  and  what  it  will  really 
mean  to  us  at  home — and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

We  have  a  way  of  quietly  saying  'war 
is  hell"  or  "war  is  horrible"  and  then 
we  move  on,  lost  again  In  the  words 
which  describe  the  passions  and  the 
politics.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  hor- 
ror that  goes  with  war— when  the  inter- 
ests or  stakes  warrant  it.  My  belief  is 
though  that  our  impatience  with  sanc- 
tions and  diplomacy  does  not  yet  war- 
rant accepting  that  horror  and  my  fear 
is  that  our  beloved  country  is  not  yet 
ready  for  what  it  will  witness  and  bear 
if  we  go  to  war. 

The  question  of  being  ready  and  cer- 
tain is  important  to  many  of  us  of  the 
Vietnam  generation.  We  come  to  this 
debate  with  a  measure  of  distrust,  with 
some  skepticism,  with  a  searing  com- 
mitment to  ask  honest  questions  and 
with  a  resolve  to  get  satisfactory  an- 
swers so  that  we  are  not  mislead  again. 

I  might  add  that  I  also  come  to  this 
debate  determined  that  whatever  hap- 
pens we  will  not  confuse  a  war  with  the 
warriors.  I  am  determined  that  our 
troops  will  receive  complete  and  total 
support.  And.  that  if  we  do  go  to  war. 
I  am  committed  that  we  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  accomplish  our  mission 
with  minimum  casualties  and  bring  the 
troops  home  to  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect they  deserve. 

But  until  the  first  shot  is  fired  I  re- 
main troubled  by  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions and  by  the  human  considerations. 

Our  VA  hospitals  are  already  full  of 
several  generations  of  veterans  who 
carry  or  wear  daily  reminders  of  the 
costs  of  war.  Those  hospitals  have  been 
cutting  staff  and  services  these  past 
several  years.  They  cannot  care  for 
those  already  needing  help.  So.  are  we 
ready  to  spend  the  money  on  a  new 
generation  of  patients?  And  can  we  af- 
ford to"' 

In  a  country  that  still  struggles  with 
agent  orange.  outreach  centers. 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder,  home- 
less veterans — is  this  country  ready  for 
the  next  wave? 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  cost  In 
human  lives  is  not  limited  to  the  bat- 
tlefield In  the  case  of  Vietnam  we 
have  lost  more  Vietnam  Veterans  from 
suicide  and  slower  forms  of  suicide 
such  as  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  that 
have  had  the  same  end-result  of  death, 
than  we  lost  in  battle— 60.000  of  them. 
The  human  costs,  pain,  and  suffering 
do  not  end  when  combat  ends.  Are  we 
ready^ 

Are  we  ready  for  the  changes  this  war 
will  bring — changes  in  sons  and  daugh 
ters  who  return  from  combat  never  the 
same,  some  not  knowing  their  families 


and  their  families  not  even  recognizing 
them   Are  we  ready'' 

Are  we  ready  for  another  generation 
of  amputees,  paraplegics,  burn  victims. 
and  whatever  the  new  desert  war  term 
will  be  for  combat  fatigue,  shell  shock, 
or  PTSD'' 

Since  the  time  of  Vietnam  we  have 
been  reaching  for  a  set  of  ruling  prin- 
ciples about  when  we  go  to  war  and 
many  have  tried  to  set  out  what  those 
principles  ought  to  be — commentators. 
Secretaries  of  Defense.  Presidents- 
both  present  and  former  A  consensus 
seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  that  we 
should  go  to  war  when  our  vital  inter- 
ests are  at  stake  in  a  way  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  have  identified  and 
are  agreed  upon,  and  when  we  have  ex- 
hausted all  peaceful  alternatives  that 
could  have  achieved  the  same  goals  as 
war.  That  Is  not.  Mr.  President,  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  today,  and  we  know 
It. 

To  those  of  us  for  whom  Vietnam  re- 
mains much  more  than  just  a  distant 
memory,  there  are  analogies  which  cre- 
ate deep>-seated  doubts  over  the  appar- 
ent willingness  of  this  Administra- 
tion's rush  to  war.  Let  me  say  right  up 
front  that  the  Iraqi  crisis  is  in  most 
ways  not  like  Vietnam. 

It  is  very  different  indeed— different 
in  International  implications — dif- 
ferent in  purposes — different  in  risks — 
different  in  stakes — different  in  mili- 
tary strategy  and  opportunities.  I  am 
convinced  also  that  it  will  be  different 
in  outcome. 

But  in  one  Inescajjable  and  abso- 
lutely critical  facet,  it  demands  that 
one  of  the  central  lessons  of  the  Viet- 
nam experience  be  applied — do  not 
commit  US.  forces  to  combat  in  a  po- 
tentially prolonged  or  bloody  conflict 
unless  Americans  have  reached  a  con- 
sensus on  the  need  to  do  so.  That  con- 
sensus must  be  broad  and  openly  ar- 
rived at  with  full  respect  for  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  the  Congress— not  by 
unilateral  action  of  the  President,  ab- 
sent true  consultation. 

There  is  a  rush  to  war  here.  I  do  not 
know  why.  but  there  is  a  rush  to  war 
There  is  a  rush  to  have  this  thing  over 
with.  Somehow  I  can  not  help  but  feel 
that  if  we  were  squared  off  against  a 
stronger  nation  there  would  not  be 
such  a  rush.  Our  history  with  the  So- 
viet Union  makes  that  clear.  But  with 
Iraq— we  know  we  cAn  win  or  think  we 
know  we  can  win.  We  know  they  are 
surrounded  We  know  our  high-tech- 
nology weapons  and  targeting  capabili- 
ties can  overwhelm  the  Iraqi  militar>' 
And  so  we  think  we  can  get  it  over 
with  an  "acceptable  level  of  casual- 
ties." 

So  we  are  willing  to  act.  it  seems, 
with  more  bravado  than  patience.  It  is 
as  if  the  whole  theory  of  deterrence  de- 
veloped through  the  cold  war  period 
has  suddenly  been  turned  topsy-turvy; 
and  we  are  behaving  precisely  in  such  a 
confrontational  manner  because  we  are 


not  facing  a  superpower  and  because 
the  same  rules  of  deterrence  do  not 
apply.  That.  I  think,  is  not  the  way  a 
great  and  responsible  nation  should  act 
in  these  dangerous  times,  particularly 
not  when  it  has  other  options  available 
to  it  But,  most  important,  that  is  not 
the  way  you  act  if  truly  acting  within 
the  definition  of  a  new  world  order. 

In  recent  days  we  have  heard  some 
try  to  cower  those  with  legitimate  con- 
cerns or  questions  into  political  sub- 
mission by  suggesting  that  we  are 
weakening  the  country  or  pulling  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  President  with 
this  debate  or  an  adverse  vote.  I  believe 
it  is  those  who  make  that  argument 
who  do  a  disservice  to  country  and  to 
Constitution,  and  perhaps  even  to  the 
troops. 

I  believe  we  strengthen  our  country 
through  this  debate  because  we  show 
the  world  what  real  democracy  means. 
And.  more  importantly,  we  strengthen 
our  country  because  our  citizens  see 
our  own  democratic  process  working  as 
It  ought  to.  But  most  importantly. 
consider  what  a  farce  we  would  be  per- 
petrating if  the  U.S.  Congress  did  not 
exercise  an  independent  judgment 
about  war.  Are  we  in  the  United  States 
of  America  supposed  to  go  to  war  sim- 
ply because  the  President  thinks  we 
should  and  has  put  so  many  people  m 
the  position  of  having  to  support  him 
just  to  back  him  up''  Is  that  the  reason 
we  go  to  war  in  1991  in  the  United 
States  of  America? 

I  hear  it  from  person  after  person— 
"Well.  I  want  to  back  up  the  Presi- 
dent." "I  do  not  want  the  President  to 
look  bad."  "The  President  got  us  in 
this  position.  I  am  uncomfortable — but 
I  can  not  go  against  him.' 

Mr.  President,  it  looks  to  me  like 
backing  up  the  President's  decision  has 
become  the  new  vital  interest,  not  the 
immediate  liberation  of  Kuwait^ — not 
some  real  threat  to  our  country. 

It  sounds  like  we  are  risking  war  for 
pride,  not  for  vital  interests! 

Are  we  supposed  to  go  to  war  simply 
because  one  man— the  President — 
makes  a  series  of  unilateral  decisions 
that  put  us  in  a  box — a  box  that  makes 
that  war.  to  a  greater  degree,  inevi- 
table" Are  we  supposed  to  go  to  war  be- 
cause once  the  President  has  an- 
nounced something  publicly,  to  reverse 
or  question  him  is  somehow  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Nation  despite  the  fact  we 
are  a  coequal  partner  in  governmenf 

Obviously,  such  an  argument  and 
such  an  approach  to  the  governing 
process  of  this  country  makes  Congress 
nothing  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  and 
literally  renders  inoperative  our  co- 
equal decisionmaking  responsibility  in 
a  matter  of  war  and  peace.  It  might  be 
wise  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  still 
are  a  nation  of  laws  and  not  of  men; 
that  we  still  elect  our  Presidents:  We 
do  not  crown  them.  We  had  a  revolu- 
tion more  than  200  years  ago  to  settle 
that  question  and  the  Constitution  put 


the  war-making  power  in  Congress's 
hands  precisely  to  avoid  the  very  indi- 
vidual decisionmaking — that  places  us 
in  the  box  we  are  told  we  are  in  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  suspect  that  75  per- 
cent or  more  of  those  who  will  vote  for 
use  of  force  desperately  do  not  want  it 
to  be  used,  and  a  significant  number 
will  vote  for  it  only  because  they  want 
to  prevent  the  President  from  being  re- 
versed. That  really  means  that  this 
vote  to  grant  the  use  of  force  may  very 
well  carry— if  it  does — only  because 
some  will  succumb  to  the  very  box  the 
President  has  put  us  in. 

The  danger  of  that  is  that  those  who 
vote  for  use  of  force  will  create  a  situa- 
tion where  it  becomes  more,  rather 
than  less,  likely  that  the  force  they 
hope  will  not  be  used  will,  in  fact,  be 
used.  They  escalate  the  stakes.  They 
narrow  the  box  further.  That  is  a  ter- 
rible way  to  make  policy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  it  is  an  even  more  terrible 
way  to  go  to  war  by  any  account.  That 
is  called  rolling-the-dice  policy;  big 
rolling  the  dice.  Perhaps  it  will  work. 
There  are  many  who  suspect  it  might. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  rather 
vote  for  good,  prudent  policy  which 
would  have  the  same  good  end  result  or 
which,  if  it  ultimately  brings  you  to 
war,  it  does  so  because  there  was  no 
other  option.  I  would  rather  vote  for 
that  than  a  roll-the-dice  policy  with  all 
the  attendant  risks  and  questions 
about  who  fills  the  power  vacuum  in 
Iraq.  What  happens  if  we  win?  What 
happens  with  Israel?  What  happens  for 
years  to  come  to  American  business- 
men trying  to  do  business  in  the  Mid- 
dle Easf  All  of  those  are  unanswered 
questions.  Mr.  President,  and  I  think 
the  American  people  would  prefer  that 
we  vote  that  way.  too. 

But  now,  because  of  the  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause he  set  a  January  15  deadline,  be- 
cause he  significantly  increased  the 
number  of  troops  in  the  desert,  turning 
from  defense  to  offense  unilaterally,  we 
are  in  the  position  of  either  debating 
this  issue  and  slowing  the  rush  to  war. 
or  forever  giving  up  our  responsibility 
to  decide  whether  or  not  this  Nation 
goes  to  war.  I  believe  we  have  a  basic 
duty  and  a  responsibility  to  ask  why 
the  unilateral  conversion  of  Desert 
Shield  to  Desert  Sword  now  demands 
that,  like  lemmings  marching  to  the 
sea,  we  must  march  off  to  war. 

Many  have  argued  in  recent  days 
that  we  must,  by  a  large  majority,  vote 
to  give  the  President  the  right  to  use 
force,  because  that  is  the  best  way  to 
send  the  message  to  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  that  only  the  threat  of  force,  a  new 
threat  of  force,  will  somehow  give  him 
that  message. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  such  think- 
ing is  dangerous,  and  I  believe  it  is 
flawed  because  it  requires  us  to  surren- 
der the  most  important  responsibility 
of  the  Congress;  The  power  to  make 
war.  This  is  not  a  vote  about  sending  a 


message.  That  message  was  already  on 
the  table.  This  is  a  vote  about  whether 
or  not  to  put  ourselves  in  a  smaller  box 
where  war  may  become  more  likely, 
whether  it  needs  to  or  not.  and  where 
we  will  have  nothing  further  to  say 
about  it. 

For  us  in  Congress  now.  this  is  not  a 
vote  about  a  message.  It  is  a  vote 
about  war  because  whether  or  not  the 
President  exercises  his  power,  we  will 
have  no  further  say  after  this  vote.  But 
voting  to  keep  sanctions  and  diplo- 
macy is  not  a  vote  against  war  if  all 
other  options  fail  because  we  continue 
to  hold  that  lever  in  our  hands. 

I  cisk  you.  Mr.  President,  which  is 
more  prudenf  The  argument  that  this 
vote  will  somehow  send  Saddam  Hus- 
sein a  different  message  ignores  the 
fact  that  from  the  outset  there  has  al- 
ready been  a  realistic  force  on  the 
table  and  there  remains  a  threat  of 
force  as  long  as  the  sanctions  are  In 
place  and  troops  are  in  the  region.  So 
the  decision  is  not  a  decision  that 
sends  some  new  threat  of  the  use  of 
force  that  somehow  will  accomplish 
what  the  last  threat  of  force  was  un- 
able to.  It  is  a  vote  which  says  we  are 
ready  to  go  to  war  and  it  says  we  are 
ready  to  go  to  war  before  all  the  other 
options  have  been  exercised.  I,  there- 
fore, do  not  believe  that  we  can  treat 
this  as  somehow  passing  on  to  the 
President  some  casual  affirmation  of 
his  diplomacy. 

There  is  also  the  argument  that  we 
must  support  the  President  because  he 
is  the  President,  and  if  you  do  not  sup- 
port the  President  when  he  asks  you 
to,  you  will  hurt  the  policy  That  ig  an 
argument  of  enormous  appeal,  Mr 
President,  and  that  is  why  it  is  made. 
All  of  us.  I  think,  every  single  one  of  us 
by  natural  instinct  wants  to  support 
the  President.  None  of  us  wants  tc  be 
perceived  somehow  as  taking  away 
from  the  ability  of  the  President  to  act 
in  the  greater  interest  of  the  country. 
But  regrettably  the  President  has  put 
us  in  a  position  where  we  have  a  choice 
between  either  blindly  supporting  him 
or  destroying  the  strength  of  the  con- 
stitutional process  and  risking  a  war 
simultaneously. 

Sometimes  this  appeal  of  the  Presi- 
dent, political  as  it  is.  can  trample  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  others 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  said  share 
in  the  governing  process.  Mr.  FYesi- 
dent.  in  all  candor,  I  would  rather  be 
here  on  the  fioor  voting  to  support  the 
President.  I  would  rather  case  a  vote 
that  tallies  in  the  eighties  or  nineties 
or  is  unanimous  and  I  can  walk  away 
without  a  sense  of  division.  I  can  as- 
sure you  it  is  easier,  but  if  we  were  to 
succumb  to  this  argument,  if  anybody 
in  this  Chamber  succumbs  to  this  argu- 
ment right  now.  if  we  just  close  ranks 
with  the  President  for  the  sake  of  clos- 
ing ranks,  we  will  effectively  have 
given  up  our  warmaking  power,  and  we 
will   set  an  extraordinarily  dangerous 
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precedent,  and.  most  of  all.  we  will  not 
have  done.  I  think,  our  service  to  the 
troops  and  to  this  country. 

All  the  President  would  have  to  do  at 
any  tinne  then,  all  any  President  would 
have  to  do  is  create  a  box.  put  the  Con- 
gress in  the  box  and  then  say.  'I  need 
you  to  close  ranks  around  me."  and  he 
or  she  will  unilaterally  carry  out  what- 
ever policy  they  want  to  in  the  name  of 
unity.  That  argument  cost  us  thou- 
sands of  lives  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Just  go  down  to  the  memorial 
here  in  Washington  and  look  at  that 
black  granite  wall.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  over  half  the  names  on 
that  wall  are  there  because  too  many 
legislators  were  too  often  too  willing 
to  just  close  ranks  with  the  President 

The  call  we  need  to  heed  is  not  a  call 
to  close  ranks  with  the  President,  but 
how  about  closing  ranks  with  the 
troope  in  the  Arabian  desert  whose  fate 
18  determined  by  our  analysis  and  judg- 
ment? How  about  closing  ranks  with 
mothers  and  fathers  and  brothers  and 
sisters  and  families  across  this  country 
whose  hearts  and  souls  are  heavy  with 
the  hope  that  we  will  exercise  our  judg- 
ment correctly''  If  there  is  a  call  to 
close  ranks.  Mr.  President,  let  it  be  the 
closing  of  ranks  among  ourselves  here 
in  this  Chamber  with  our  responsibility 
to  make  our  best  judgment  about  how 
we  deal  with  human  life.  That  is  what 
the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended and  that  is  what  the  American 
people  expect  of  us. 

We  are  in  this  position  today  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  a  series  of  decisions  that  have 
put  us  in  this  position,  not  because  we 
made  them  or  because  we  fail  to  make 
them  The  memory  of  Vietnam  says  to 
all  of  us  that  it  is  far.  far  better  that 
we  risk  curbing  in  or  reining  in  this 
rush  to  war  now.  rather  than  trying  to 
get  the  American  people  support  it  at 
some  time  down  the  road  after  the 
shooting  has  started.  Nothing,  nothing 
could  faster  bring  us  a  repetition  of  the 
divisions  and  the  torment  this  Nation 
faced  during  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  heart  and  in  my 
gut  and  in  my  mind  I  do  not  believe  in 
sending  people  to  war  unless  it  Is  Im- 
perative. And  it  Is  not.  in  my  view,  im- 
perative that  in  the  next  few  days  we 
send  soldiers  to  fight  a  war  We  are  at 
this  grave  moment  deciding  whether  or 
not  we  do  so  for  two  fundamental  rea- 
sons: Because  President  Bush  unilater- 
ally decided  to  increase  the  troops  to 
430.000  and  because  he  set  a  deadline. 

We  are  not  here  because  oil  is  not 
reaching  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  or  our  economy  is  crippled. 

We  are  not  here  because  there  has 
been  an  attack  or  there  is  the  immi- 
nent threat  of  one. 

We  are  not  here  because  the  world 
has  decided  that  we  have  to  go  to  war. 

We  are  not  here  because  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  some- 
how  more  at  stake   today   than    they 


will  be  in  3  weeks  or  3  months  or  a 
year. 

We  are  here  because  the  policy  of  one 
man  suggests  that  we  do  not  have  the 
patience  to  wait  this  out  and  see  If  we 
can  settle  It  differently. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  others  about  a  New  World 
order,  about  a  defining  moment  In  his- 
tory. I  have  no  doubt  about  the  poten- 
tial of  this  moment  to  be  defining  in 
terms  of  history,  but  that  definition 
can  be  negative  as  well  as  positive.  And 
how  negative  or  positive  it  will  be  will 
depend  on  what  kind  of  New  World 
order  we  really  create. 

Can  it  truly  be  said  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  trading  off  better 
treatment  to  China  for  an  abstention 
on  a  vote,  cozying  up  to  Syria  with 
its  record  of  support  for  terrorism,  or 
making  promises  to  other  countries  in 
exchange  for  a  hold-your-coat.  you-go- 
ahead-and-take-the-risks-and-casual- 
ties  endorsement,  can  it  truly  be  said 
that  these  create  a  New  World  order? 
Can  it  really  be  said  that  we  are  build- 
ing a  New  World  order  when  it  is  al- 
most exclusively  the  United  States 
who  will  be  fighting  in  the  desert,  not 
alone,  but  almost,  displaying  pride  and 
Impatience  and  Implementing  what  es- 
sentially amounts  to  a  pax  Americana'' 
Is  that  a  New  World  order? 

Can  it  really  be  said  that  this  is  a 
true  New  World  order  when  it  lacks  a 
true  United  Nations  collective  security 
effort,  with  the  full  measure  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  burden-shar- 
ing which  It  should  carry? 

Most  who  look  at  the  financial  bur- 
den we  are  Incurring  compared  to  our 
allies:  who  measure  the  number  of 
forces  we  have  who  will  shed  blood  In 
comparison  to  our  allies:  who  take  no- 
tice of  the  degree  to  which  there  are 
unilateral  ultimatums  issued  by  us;  the 
unilateral  offerings  of  meetings  by  us; 
the  unilateral  refusals  of  meetings  by 
us:  and  U.N.  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar  nearly  absent  from  the  scene 
until  these  final  moments— many  who 
see  these  realities — cannot  help  but 
question  the  collectlveness  of  this  se- 
curity, the  breadth  of  multilateralism 
In  this  cooperation,  and  especially  the 
newness  of  this  New  World  order. 

Mr  President.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
see  a  New  World  order  In  the  United 
States  going  to  war  with  shadow  bat- 
tlefield allies  who  barely  carry  a  bur- 
den It  Is  too  much  like  the  many  flags 
policy  of  the  old  order  in  Vietnam 
where  other  countries  were  used  to  try 
to  mask  the  unilateral  reality. 

I  see  international  cooperation;  yes.  I 
see  acquiescence  to  our  position;  I  see 
bizarre  new  bedfellows  and  alliances, 
but  I  question  if  it  adds  up  to  a  new 
world  order. 

Most  Important.  I  do  not  see  a  new 
world  order  in  fighting  before  we  wait 
out  more  peaceful  approaches.  In  fact. 
I  see  more  of  the  old  world  order  where 
countries  are  quick   to  try  to  resolve 


their  disputes  by  force,  where  countries 
that  do  not  try  to  exercise  the  patience 
for  real  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts— slow  as  they  might  l)e.  become 
80  locked  in  their  position  that  com- 
mon sense  becomes  one  of  the  first  cas- 
ualty of  conflict. 

Some  Senators  and  the  administra- 
tion have  suggested  that  sanctions 
alone  cannot  force  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait.  They  note  that 
sanctions  can  be  evaded:  that  the  alli- 
ance could  break  up,  with  Iran  agree- 
ing to  pipe  Iraqi  oil  or  the  Soviet 
Union  suddenly  shifting  its  support  for 
our  policy  to  opposition.  They  say  now 
is  the  time  to  strike,  while  the  alliance 
is  strong.  They  suggest  that  the  failure 
of  sanctions  is  an  obvious  truth  that 
the  rest  of  us  are  willfully  ignoring. 

This  obvious  truth  is  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  our  own  Intelligence  esti- 
mates As  CIA  Director  William  Web- 
ster testified  before  the  Congress  just  1 
month  ago — on  December  5.  1990 — the 
CIA  estimated  that  sanctions  would 
need  another  9  months  to  be  effective — 
only  then  could  we  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  working. 

That  means  that  according  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA,  we  cannot  conclude 
that  sanctions  are  ineffective  until 
next  September. 

Other  experts  have  suggested  that 
the  full  impact  of  sanctions  in  degrad- 
ing the  Iraqi  military,  in  addition  to 
its  civilian  economy,  would  take  some 
2  years  in  all  to  be  felt.  By  that  time, 
they  have  testified,  "the  industrial  in- 
frastructure of  the  Iraqi  economy  will 
grind  down  for  lack  of  spare  parts,  and 
factories  will  close  for  lack  of  raw  ma- 
terials." As  they  have  testified,  "sanc- 
tions do  not  yield  immediate  results. 
They  are  not  a  surgical  tool;  rather 
their  effect  Is  corrosive." 

With  the  sanctions,  time  is  not  on 
Saddam  Hussein's  side,  but  ours.  Sanc- 
tions cost  Iraq  much,  they  cost  us  lit- 
tle. Iraq's  gross  national  product  before 
the  sanctions  were  imposed  was  $52  bil- 
lion a  year— its  exports  were  $12.4  bil- 
lion, almost  entirely  in  oil,  its  imports 
another  $13  billion.  Those  exports  are 
now  wiped  out;  those  imports  are  large- 
ly stopped.  The  grinding  down  has 
begun  and  will  only  intensify  with 
time. 

As  a  top-level  member  of  the  Bush 
administration  told  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  on  August 
9,  on  the  condition  that  he  not  be 
named,  sanctions  will  work  against 
Iraq  because  "we  don't  have  the  cold 
war  situation  where  it  was  difficult  to 
enforce  sanctions  because  of  ideologi- 
cal competition  and  huge  divisions  in 
the  world.  This  time,  we've  got  the  So- 
viet Union  on  board  and  virtually  ev- 
eryone else  as  well.  *  *  *  You  can  shut 
off  the  gulf  and  you've  got  them  locked 
in  on  the  Mediterranean  side.  ♦  *  * 
This  time  we're  dealing  with  a  single- 
source  economy  based  on  oil  sales  that 


is  on  its  knees  working  of  the  war  and 
can  be  hurl  very  easily." 

As  a  former  Iraqi  army  colonel  told 
the  Washington  Post  on  August  23, 
■'It's  more  important  to  stop  the  oil 
from  getting  out  than  to  stop  food 
from  getting  in."  If  the  oil  doe.sn't  get 
nut.  in  time  Saddam  Hussein  cannot 
pay  for  anything^let  alone  the  huge 
military  establishment  that  is  bleeding 
his  country's  economy  dry. 

We  sustained  our  fight  against  the 
Soviets  for  40  years  after  Stalin  took 
over  Eastern  Europe.  We  contained 
Stalinism,  and  in  time,  an  isolated  and 
decaying  Soviet  Union  has  been  going 
through  a  process  of  caving  in.  Iraq,  a 
far  less  powerful  nation  than  the  Sovi- 
ets, will  be  ground  down  even  more 
surely,  and  far  more  quickly,  if  we  only 
have  the  patience  to  stay  with  our 
original  policy. 

I  have  heard  Senators  and  others 
argue  that  coalition  is  weak  or  fragile 
and  that  we  must  move  now  before  it 
falls  apart.  That  says  little  for  a  New 
World  order.  The  President  says  little 
for  vital  interests  at  stake. 

I  would  suggest  respectfully  that 
every  parent  in  America  with  a  child  in 
the  desert  must  ask:  If  our  allies,  the 
coalitions,  cannot  stay  the  course  of 
peace,  then  why  should  we  be  forced  to 
run  the  course  of  war? 

Some  say  look  at  how  he  survived  a 
7-year  war  with  Iran.  If  he  can  do  that, 
he  will  survive  the  sanctions.  It  is  true. 
Saddam  Hussein  forced  the  Iraqi  people 
to  endure  untold  human  sacrifice  in 
the  8-year  war  he  waged  against  Iran. 
However,  there  are  major  differences. 
During  that  war.  it  was  Iran  which 
was,  for  the  most  part,  cut  off  from  the 
outside  world,  not  Iraq.  And  it  was  dur- 
ing that  war,  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
France.  China,  the  United  States,  and 
other  Western  nations  provided  Sad- 
dam Hussein  the  guns  and  butter  to 
wage  the  campaign  against  Iran.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  aid  flowed  from  the 
gulf  state  Arabs  into  Saddam  Hussein's 
coffers. 

Today,  Saddam  Hussein  does  not 
enjoy  any  of  that  luxury.  The  sanc- 
tions have  effectively  denied  to  Iraq 
foreign  exchange  earnings  from  oil.  In 
addition,  the  sanctions  have  effectively 
cut  off  Saddam  Hussein's  military 
pipeline. 

Each  day— this  is  by  CIA  and  all 
other  observers'  estimates— the  sanc- 
tions are  in  place  is  a  day  in  which 
Iraq's  military  capabilities  undergo 
further  degradation.  Radars  start 
breaking  down:  computers  in  aircraft, 
tanks  and  antiaircraft  batteries  blow 
They  cannot  be  replaced  the  same  way 
ours  can.  A  steady  deterioration  sets  in 
that,  with  patience  on  our  part,  can 
leave  the  Iraqi  military  with  a  large 
number  of  personnel,  but  with  an  unre- 
liable arsenal  that  cannot  hold  up  in 
the  heat  of  sustained  battle. 

As  a  former  soldier,  I  would  far  rath- 
er exercise  patience  as  a  means  of  gain- 


ing the  maximum  military  advantage 
possible,  than  to  force  a  hasty  con- 
frontation which  IS  almost  certain  to 
result  in  more  body  bags  and  casualties 
than  we  would  have  had  to  endure  if 
such  patience  had  been  exercised. 
Those  who  want  the  President  to  have 
an  unfettered  hand  may  be  willing  to 
overlook  this  reality  But  the  hearings 
have  shown  that  the  American  people 
are  not. 

Most  amazingly,  until  November  8, 
the  administration  on  numerous  occa- 
sions urged  the  American  people  to  be 
patient — that  sanctions  would  take 
time  to  work.  'We  were  told  that  the 
economic  sanctions  would  make  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  position  untenable. 

The  August  9,  1990.  New  York  Times 
carried  an  anal.ytical  piece  quoting 
various  administration  sources  that 
the  economic  embargo  would  cut  off 
Iraq's  supply  of  military  spare  parts 
and  ammunition,  making  it  impossible 
to  sustain  long  supply  lines  and  per- 
haps eroding  Hussein's  political  stat- 
utes at  home. 

A  senior  administration  official  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  embargo  is  the 
key."  He.  and  other  officials  warned 
that  it  would  take  months  for  such  a 
strategy  to  play  out. 

On  September  5,  1990,  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  stated: 

Iraq's  import-dependent  economy  is  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  strain,  and  International 
pressures  will  continue  to  grow  over  time  as 
shortages  mount. 

The  Secretary  made  a  very  impor- 
tant and  unequivocal  point: 

Time  Is  on  the  side  of  the  international 
community.  Diplomacy  can  be  made  to 
work. 

The  Secretary  concluded  his  remarks 
by  stating  the  administration  believed: 

*  *  *  this  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
international  isolation  of  Iraq  is  the  only 
peaceful  path  to  meeting  objectives  set  by 
the  President.  Our  efforts,  however,  will  take 
time  and  that  is  what  we  ask  most  of  the 
American  people  Stand  firm.  Be  patient. 
And  remain  united  so  that  together  we  can 
show  that  aggression  does  not  pay. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  question  Con- 
gress is  legitimately  asking  is  why.  all 
of  a  sudden,  did  all  the  talk  of  patience 
and  time  being  on  the  side  of  the  inter- 
national community  vanish  so  quickly'' 
We  have  a  right  to  still  ask  that  ques- 
tion. To  date,  we  have  not  received  a 
believable  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  again 
and  again  on  this  floor  but  it  bears  re- 
peating: You  only  go  to  war  when  it  is 
imperative  to  protect  vital  national  in- 
terests—when it  is  the  last  alternative 
available  to  you— when  there  is  none 
other.  Until  we  reach  that  point,  no 
one  should  send  our  young  people  into 
battle  to  die. 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  tell  the  American  people  that  there 
is  no  other  moral  choice  but   to  send 


their  sons  and  daughters,  their  hus- 
bands and  wives,  their  grandchildren 
off  to  war  m  the  Arabian  Desert"' 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  heed  the 
counsel  of  former  President  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower,  it  is  now.  For  m  matters 
of  war.  President  Eisenhower  said  that 
we  have  to  have  the  courage  of  pa- 
tience. 

I  would  ask  another  question.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  not  heard  one  single 
person  within  the  administration  sug- 
gest that  somehow  at  this  point  in 
time  we  are  losing  this  effort  and  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  winning  it.  There  is  no 
one  who  suggests  that  Saddam  Hussein 
is  winning  anything  today.  In  fact,  all 
we  are  told  is,  well,  we  do  not  think 
the  sanctions  are  going  to  drive  him 
out  of  Kuwait. 

But.  tragically,  we  will  never  know 
the  answer  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
drive  him  out.  and  some  family  that 
might  lose  a  son  will  never  know  the 
answer  of  whether  there  was  another 
way  because  we  were  not  willing  to 
find  out  whether  that  other  way  might 
work. 

So  if  Iraq  is  not  winning  and  we  are 
not  losing,  Mr.  President,  then  why  the 
rush  to  send  our  men  and  women  to 
war?  What  happened  to  the  very  pa- 
tience that  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  asked  of  the 
American  people  as  a  requirement  nec- 
essary for  the  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy'' 

The  answer  is  regrettable  I  think  We 
are  asked  to  authorize  the  President  to 
go  to  war  now,  not  because  the  Presi- 
dent's original  policy — which  we  all 
supported— has  failed.  We  are  asked  to 
authorize  war  because  the  President 
put  430,000  troops  m  Saudi  .\rabia  and 
it  may  be  impossible  to  mamtAin  them 
in  a  high  state  of  readiness  if  they  are 
not  engaged  soon. 

There  are  other  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  this  war.  It  will  cost  Amer- 
ican money,  it  may  damage  our  weak- 
ened economy  further  and  its  impact 
on  energy  prices  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict. But  we  should  ask.  can  we  really 
afford  what  we  are  possibly  embarking 
on'' 

In  the  long  run.  such  a  war  couid  lead 
to  renewed  terrorist  attacks  on  Ameri- 
cans as  a  result  of  our  having  killed  in- 
numerable Arab  civilians.  Is  America 
prepared''  .\nd  what  of  the  war's  im- 
pact m  the  Middle  East  generally'' 
What  of  the  grave  risks  of  new  instabil- 
ities that  could  lead  to  still  further 
wars,  involving  many  nations  in  the  re- 
gion, including  Israel,  Is  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait  in  a  few  days  so  imperative 
that  ail  those  risks  are  worthwhile  at 
this  momenf 

As  we  approach  this  historic  vote,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  the  most  important 
and  fundamental  question  we  are  ever 
called  upon  to  answer  m  good  con- 
science: If  it  were  my  son.  my  daugh- 
ter, or  grandchildren,  am  I  convinced 
that  our  Government  has  done  every- 
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thing  possible,  short   of  war.   to  bring 
about,  the  outcome  we  all  desire'' 

Did  our  leaders  exercise  enough  pa- 
tience And  if  it  were  my  son.  or  daugh- 
ter, or  grandchild,  killed  in  battle  on 
January  16,  or  February  16.  or  Mtu-ch  or 
April,  would  I  firmly  believe  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  sacrifice  was  Justified 
because  vital  national  interests  were  at 
stake  and  all  others  options,  short  of 
war,  had  been  painstakingly  and  pa- 
tiently exhausted. 

This  question  Is  fundamental  to  why 
we  are  here  today,  exercising  our  con- 
stitutional   responsibility    In   deciding 
whether  or  not  to  authorize  one  man 
the  President— to  go  to  war. 

Mr  President.  It  seems  to  me  that 
pride  and  Presidential  prestige  have  far 
more  to  do  with  this  vote  than  the 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
Saddam  Hussein  to  the  region  and  the 
long-term  danger  of  his  arsenal — of  nu- 
clear, chemical,  biological  weapons. 
But  I  did  not  know  the  United  States 
was  in  the  habit  of  fighting  preemptive 
wars  and.  more  important,  the  con- 
stant references  to  Saddam  Hussein 
being  a  future  threat  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  U.N  resolutions.  Nowhere 
in  the  resolution  has  the  United  Na- 
tions ever  agreed  to  or  referred  the  use 
of  all  necessary  means  to  somehow 
solve  the  long-term  problem. 

For  students  of  history  there  is  skep- 
ticism about  a  war  solving  that  any- 
way Yes.  Saddam  Hu.ssein  may  die. 
And  you  may  temporarily  obliterate 
the  warmaklng  power  against  Israel  or 
other  states  in  the  region.  But  as  long 
as  the  United  States.  China,  the  Soviet 
Union.  France.  Germany,  and  others 
sell  weapons  and  arm  the  region,  the 
next  despot  to  replace  Saddam  Hussein 
will  once  again  build  the  capacity  for 
war  unless  there  Is  attention  to  real 
peacemaking  in  the  region  Moreover, 
if  we  have  a  war.  a  predominantly  US 
war,  the  enmity  that  will  build  up  will 
last  beyond  any  of  our  lifetimes,  the 
hatred  that  will  fester  will  replace  the 
weapons  of  today  until  that  hatred  is 
allied  with  the  weapons  of  tomorrow 
and  they  will  seek  revenge. 

We  should  again  heed  the  words  of 
the  great  conservative  Edmund  Burke 
when  he  said  "A  conscientious  man 
would  be  cautious  about  how  he  dealt 
in  blood." 

I  end  my  comments  coming  back  to 
where  I  began  Are  we  ready  for  what 
this  country  and  our  countrymen  will 
witness  and  bear**  Have  we  come  to  the 
moment,  each  of  us.  with  the  values 
and  interests  at  stake  to  call  on  each 
of  us  to  send  our  own  children  to  die? 

I  come  back  to  my  plea  that  we  bal- 
ance the  risks  of  continuing  sanctions 
and  making  clear  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  force  is  a  future  possibility 
against  the  human  considerations  of 
today,  against  the  gravity  of  what  we 
will   do   to  others,   and  what   will   cer- 


tainly be  done  to  all  too  many  of  our 
own. 

It  is  hard  sometimes.  Mr.  President, 
to  measure  fully  what  that  means 
when  we  talk  about  what  will  happen 
to  them  and  what  will  happen  to  us.  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  a  war  should  it  be  abso- 
lutely vital  and  necessary.  But  the 
vote  here  at  this  point  in  time  is  really 
a  vote  about  what  we  will  accept.  All 
the  personal  things  that  will  happen  to 
people  because  none  of  the  others  at 
this  point  are  paramount. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues something  that  Dal  ton  Trumbo 
wrote  in  a  book  called  "Johnny  Got 
His  Gun."  It  was  written  after  World 
War  I 

Yes,  there  was  an  enormous  passiv- 
ism In  the  air  at  that  time.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  But. 
nevertheless,  what  he  faced  and  put  be- 
fore the  world  then,  is  relevant  today. 
It  is  a  question  about  what  happens  to 
people.  He  wrote  about  a  young  soldier 
who  went  to  war  who  ended  up  losing 
his  arms.  legs,  sight,  hearing,  his 
smell,  his  capacity  to  speak. 

After  years  of  lying  in  a  hospital,  he 
finally  figured  out  how  to  tap  his  head 
In  Morse  code  and  finally  somebody 
heard  his  message.  Thinking  that 
somehow  he  might  be  able  to  go  out  in 
the  world  and  be  of  use  by  being  a  spec- 
tacle of  what  war  does,  he  suggested 
that  they  let  him  out  in  a  glass  box  for 
people  to  see.  And  among  the  places  he 
suggested  he  go  was  a  place  like  this. 

Dalton  Trumbo  wrote  the  following; 

He  would  be  doing  good  too  In  a  round- 
about way.  He  would  be  an  educational  ex- 
hibit. People  wouldn't  !eam  much  about 
anatomy  from  him  but  they  would  learn  all 
there  was  to  know  about  war  That  would  be 
a  great  thing  to  concentrate  war  In  one 
stump  of  a  body  and  to  show  it  to  people  so 
they  could  see  the  difference  between  a  war 
that's  in  newspaper  headlines  and  liberty 
loan  drives  and  a  war  that  Is  fought  out  lone- 
somely  In  the  mud  somewhere  a  war  between 
a  man  and  a  high  explosive  shell. 

***** 

Take  me  wherever  there  are  parliaments 
and  diets  and  congresses  and  chambers  of 
Btat«8men  I  want  to  be  there  when  thev  talk 
about  honor  and  justice  and  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  fourteen  points 
and  the  self  determination  of  peoples  I  want 
to  be  there  to  remind  them  I  haven't  got  a 
tongue  to  stick  Into  the  cheek  I  haven't  got 
either.  But  the  statesmen  have  tongues.  The 
statesmen  have  cheek.  Put  my  glass  case 
upon  the  speakers  desk  and  every  time  the 
gavel  descends  let  me  feel  its  vibration 
through  my  little  Jewel  case  Then  let  them 
speak  of  trade  policies  and  embargoes  and 
new  colonies  and  old  grudges.  Let  them  de- 
bate the  menace  of  the  yellow  race  and  the 
white  man's  burden  and  the  course  of 
empire  *  *  *  Let  them  form  blocs  and  alli- 
ances and  mutual  assistance  pacts  and  guar- 
antees of  neutrality.  Let  them  draft  notes 
and  ultimatums  and  protests  and  accusa- 
tions 

But  before  they  vote  on  them  before  they 
give  the  order  for  all  the  little  guys  to  start 
killing  each  other  let  the  main  guy  rap  his 
gavel  on  my  case  and  point  down  at  me  and 


say  here  gentlemen  is  the  only  Issue  before 
this  house  and  that  Is  are  you  for  this  thing 
here  or  are  you  against  it 

That  is  the  only  issue  before  this 
body 

Mr   FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President,  so  that  we 
might  develop  a  schedule  of  speakers 
as  relates  to  this  issue.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  assistant  Republican  leader,  and 
the  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  will  make  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senators  listed  below  be 
recognized  in  the  order  listed  and  for 
such  time  as  indicated — and  some  have 
not  given  me  a  time.  I  hope  they  will 
not  be  too  long. 

But  those  in  order  will  be  first.  Sen- 
ator MlKULSKi  from  Maryland,  Senator 
Stevens  from  Alaska,  Senator  BRY.^N 
from  Nevada,  Senator  K.\ssEBArM  from 
Kansas.  Senator  Kerrey  of  Nebraska,  I 
am  going  to  Senator  Chafee.  Senator 
DoDD,  Senator  Wallop,  Senator  San- 
ford,  Senator  Pressler  Senator  B^-rd, 
Senator  Gorton,  Senator  DeCi>scini. 
Senator  McConnell.  Senator  Graha.m 
of  Florida,  Senator  Rudman.  Senator 
BiDEN,  Senator  CoHEN,  and  we  have 
Senator  Gramm  and  Senator  Simpson, 

At  the  conclusion  of  Senator  Cohen's 
statement,  the  Chair  will  endeavor  to 
recognize  the  majority  and  minority 
members  ultimately  We  would  be  glad 
to  have  Senator  Smith  from  New 
Hampshire  be  included,  after  Senator 
Simpson, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr  FORD,  Mr,  President,  before  we 
listen  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  she  will  need  approximately  5 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  .Alaska  will 
need  approximately  20  minutes;  Sen- 
ator Bryan,  approximately  10  minutes; 
Senator  Kerrey  of  Nebraska,  approxi- 
mately 15  minutes;  Senator  Chafee, 
approximately  15  minutes.  Senator 
DoDD,  approximately  25  minutes;  and 
Senator  Kassebaum,  approximately  10 
minutes.  So  these  are  in  the  proximity 
so  we  can  have  some  idea  of  the  time. 
Senator  Sanford.  approximately  20-25 
minutes;  Senator  Byrd  would  be  30 
minutes 

Senator  Pressler,  does  he  know  how 
much  time  he  will  be  taking"  Senator 
Pressler  will  be  15  minutes.  That  is 
the  approximate  time 

We  want  to  add  after  Senator  COHEN, 
Senator  Conrad,  and  then  Senator 
Hatch  will  be  added  to  the  list, 

Mr  DODD,  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, may  we  also  Inquire  of  our  col- 
leagues how  much  time  they  will  take 
as  well  so  we  can  get  some  sense  of  how 
long  we  will  have  to  wait  here? 


Mr,  FORD,  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, all  have  been  given  time  lim- 
its. Senator  MlKULSKi  5.  Lienator  Ste- 
vens 20  approximately.  Senator  Bryan 
10,  Senator  Kassebalt^  iq.  Senator 
Kerrey  of  Nebraska  15.  Senator 
Chafee  15.  and  then  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  25, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Senator  Conr.\d  and  Senator  Hatch 
will  be  added  to  the  list, 

THE  ai-BJECT  OK  WAH 

Ms  MlKULSKi,  Mr,  President,  today 
I  rise  to  exercise  my  responsibility  as  a 
U,S,  Senator,  to  offer  my  opinion,  to 
give  guidance,  and  to  ultimately  cast 
my  vote  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject, the  subject  of  war.  Should  we  or 
should  we  not  provide  an  unlimited  au- 
thority on  going  to  war'' 

Mr,  President,  there  is  no  greater  re- 
sponsibility that  a  Senator  can  face 
than  the  decision  about  war.  In  the 
course  of  several  days.  I  have  agonized 
over  this,  I  have  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent's men.  consulted  with  experts,  and 
listened  intently  to  my  own  constitu- 
ents because  I  know  the  decisions  that 
we  are  about  to  make  will  affect  the 
lives  of  American  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  desert  and  the  future  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  troops. 
Every  one  of  our  troops  in  the  desert  is 
a  part  of  my  American  family,  I  know 
they  are  there  at  tremendous  sacrifice 
and  great  risk.  They  are  ordinary  men 
and  women  who  have  been  called  on  to 
act  in  an  extraordinary  way.  And  they 
have  responded  quickly  and  gallantly. 
They  have  been  willing  to  face  physical 
hardship,  the  threat  of  ghoulish  weap- 
ons, and  financial  sacrifice  for  their 
families.  They  have  been  challenged  by 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  desert  and 
the  looming  threat  of  confrontation. 
Those  men  and  women  have  met  a 
great  test,  a  test  of  patriotism  and  de- 
votion, and  everyone  here  owes  them  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  way 
that  they  have  acted, 

Mr,  President,  we  need  to  keep  them 
in  mind  and  know  that  however  we 
make  use  of  them  there,  it  has  to  be 
the  wisest  and  most  prudent  course, 

Mr,  President,  there  are  those  now 
watching  this  debate  on  TV'  who  are 
not  friendly  to  the  United  States  or  to 
its  Interests,  There  are  Americans  who 
are  mesmerized  by  this  discussion,  who 
are  also  watching  these  great  processes 
unfold, 

I  would  like  to  make  a  comment,  if  I 
could,  about  the  very  nature  of  the  fact 
that  this  debate  is  being  broadcast 
worldwide,  even  to  the  councils  of  war 
of  those  who  might  wage  an  attack 
against  Saudi  Arabia  or  against  our 
own  troops.  First  of  all.  know  this:  In 
this  country,  the  mere  fact  that  we  are 
here  and  that  we  are  willing  to  do  this 
In  an  open  way  and  to  broadcast  across 
the  global  village  demonstrates  the 
American  commitment  to  democracy. 


This  is  a  democratic  institution,  and  it 
sets  a  norm  for  democracy.  It  also 
shows  that  in  a  democracy,  difference 
is  tolerated,  and  also  that  difference  is 
not  division, 

I  want  those  who  are  watching  this 
debate  who  are  not  friendly  to  us  to 
understand  that;  where  there  is  dif- 
ference, there  is  not  division. 

Then  there  are  those  saying:  WTiere  is 
the  debate?  WTien  are  they  going  to  get 
into  the  argumenf  When  are  we  going 
to  see  "Geraldo  goes  to  the  United 
States  Senate?" 

Mr,  President,  that  is  not  the  way 
this  body  is  conducting  itself,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  part  of  this  discus- 
sion that  I  have  heard,  I  see  that  my 
colleagues  here  do  not  want  to  argue 
with  other  Senators,  The  Senators  get- 
ting up  here  today  are  giving  their 
thoughts,  their  views,  and  their  conclu- 
sions, arrived  at  in  very  responsible 
ways. 

We  are  not  here  to  be  glib,  to  be  fac- 
ile, to  engage  in  a  kind  of  debate  that 
we  would  do  on  some  other  issues,  I 
think  that  this  procedure  also  shows 
the  sincerity  of  our  efforts  and  the  true 
test  of  what  leadership  is  all  about, 

A  word  about  our  President,  Right 
now.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  he  has  tried  to  do  his  best 
and  has  tried  to  act  with  intelligence 
and  integrity, 

Mr,  President,  that  takes  me  to 
where  we  are  in  a  legislative  frame- 
work. When  I  ran  for  the  US,  Senate  4 
years  ago,  I  came  in  here  and  said  I 
want  to  get  Maryland  and  this  country 
ready  for  the  future,  I  was  excited  be- 
cause a  new  century  was  coming,  a  new 
millennium  was  on  its  way.  and  I  was 
looking  forward  to  it, 

A  year  ago.  in  January  of  1990,  I 
thought  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
whole  new  age.  There  was  a  quickening 
of  democracy  around  the  world  and  a 
focus  here  on  our  domestic  issues. 

As  I  sat  New  Year's  Eve  in  Balti- 
more. I  did  not  see  the  dawn  of  a  new 
age,  I  feared  the  dawn  of  a  dark  age  be- 
cause of  the  August  2  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait by  the  Saddam  Hussein  war  ma- 
chine. And  though  I  was  shocked  at  the 
brutality  of  it.  I  had  believed  for  some 
time  that  Hussein  was  a  bully.  That  is 
why  over  the  past  several  months  I 
voted  for  sanctions,  even  before  the  in- 
vasion, that  I  hoped  would  curtail  his 
human  rights  abuses.  That  was  to  no 
avail  And  now  he  has  invaded,  and  the 
President  has  organized  a  multilateral 
and  multinational  effort  to  stop  him. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Well.  Mr, 
President,  let  me  say  this;  I  have  been 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  and  talking 
with  my  constituents.  They  are  very 
clear  in  that  they  urge  two  policies. 
They  urge  resolve,  and  they  urge  re- 
straint. And  that  is.  essentially,  my 
own  view. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,     along    with     such     distin- 


guished people  as  Senator  NUNN,  and 
my  senior  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Senator  Sarbanes,  Why"'  Let  us  talk 
about  the  resolution.  Let  us  talk  about 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

First  of  all.  it  begins  with  "Resolved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives" Resolved  '  We  are  tak- 
ing an  act  of  resolution.  The  Congress 
is  firmly  committed  to  reversing  Iraq's 
brutal  and  illegal  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait, Make  no  mistake,  we  are  resolved 
in  doing  so. 

We  then  go  on  to  say  that  we  further 
resolve  that  the  wisest  course  is  inter- 
national sanctions  and  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  pressure  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait, 
But  we  also  say  we  are  further  resolved 
in  not  ruling  our  declaring  war  or  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  force  at  a  later 
time,  if  it  is  necessary, 

I  think  that  is  pretty  plain,  and  I 
think  that  is  pretty  resolute,  to  say 
Just  where  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  stands. 

We  go  on  to  say  that  the  Congress 
pledges  its  full  and  continued  support 
for  sustaining  the  policy  of  economic 
and  diplomatic  pressures  against  Iraq, 

There  are  those  who  have  made  con- 
vincing arguments  that  these  sanctions 
are  working.  They  are  working  and  are 
eroding  the  ability  of  Iraq  to  conduct 
its  war  and  are  having  an  effect  on  de- 
stabilizing the  internal  politics  of  Iraq, 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  pressures  are 
kind  of  wimpy,  that  this  is  a  soft  way 
to  go,  I  argue  just  the  opposite,  that 
they  show  resolve  and  commitment 
and  should  be  followed, 

Mr,  President,  in  the  Mitchell-Nunn 
resolution  we  also  continue  to  give  the 
President  the  authorization  to  use 
American  force — conditional  force, 
yes — but  military  action  to  enforce  the 
U,N,  embargo,  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia 
against  Iraqi  attack,  and  to  protect 
American  forces  in  the  region. 

So  I  think  we  offer  a  commitment  to 
sustain  military  options,  to  a  wise 
course  of  a  continued  policy  of  embar- 
go and  sanction,  reserving  the  right  for 
further  assertive  action, 

Mr,  President.  I  think  that  offers  re- 
solve and  restraint,  I  know  that  the 
time  is  late,  and  I  hope  that  the  brev- 
ity of  my  remarks  here  does  not  imply 
that  I  have  not  thought  about  this  with 
a  great  deal  of  care. 

Having  reached  my  conclusion.  I 
think  that  this  resolution  says  a  lot. 
not  only  about  American  policy,  but 
about  American  character  It  says  that 
we  have  a  commitment.  We  have  a 
comjnitment,  first  of  all,  to  peace,  and 
we  have  a  commitment  to  use  force  as 
a  last  resort.  We  have  a  commitment 
to  being  tenacious,  even  when  the 
times  are  tough  and  pose  a  great  bur- 
den to  our  own  Nation,  We  have  a  com- 
mitment to  flexibility,  with  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  diplomatic  initiatives  of- 
fered by  ourselves  and  also  by  other  na- 
tions. It  is  also  a  commitment  to  self- 
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sacnflce.  I  hope  that  the  other  nations 
who  talk  about  being  part  of  the  coali- 
tion stick  with  us  on  the  same  Issues  of 
tenacity  and  self-sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  name  is 
called.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  Senator  Mitchell, 
which  I  believe  is  in  the  best  long-term 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  will  get  us  ready  for  the  future 
and  the  new  age  that  I  hoped  for  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  took  the  commuter 
train  from  my  home  into  the  Senate 
this  morning.  And  for  that  hour,  mov- 
ing through  a  snowstorm.  I  held  a  town 
meeting  about  our  policy  toward  Iraq 
and  what  we  should  do  about  Saddam 
Hussein's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Like 
most  Americans,  those  men  and  women 
were  worried  about  the  possibility  of 
war.  Some  were  adamant  that  we 
should  not  go  to  war  at  all.  Others 
thought  that  we  should  send  our  troops 
into  Kuwait  as  soon  as  possible. 

Like  my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor 
today,  they  were  sober  and  delibera- 
tive—they took  the  possibility  of  war 
seriously,  and  they  were  pained  by  the 
thought  of  sending  our  men  and  women 
in  the  desert  into  battle. 

The  question  of  war  worries  every- 
one— from  commuters  on  the  train,  to 
my  colleagues,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
leadership  of  President  George  Bush 
When  Saddam  Hussein  was  ready  to  In- 
vade Saudi  Arabia.  President  Bush 
moved  quickly  and  decisively.  His  ac- 
tions stopped  Saddam  Hussein,  saved 
our  Persian  Gulf  allies,  and  strength- 
ened our  policies  of  international  co- 
operation. 

We  were  served  well  by  his  experi- 
ence as  he  moved  in  short  order  to 
begin  a  sustainable  and  supportable 
policy  of  diplomatic  pressure  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  I  believe  that  he  is  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  a  man  of  integ- 
rity. And  I  have  continually  supported 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  challenge. 

When  the  President  sent  our  troops 
to  the  desert  to  protect  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  entire  Persian  Gulf  from  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  aggression.  I  stood  with 
him  and  with  them.  When  he  con- 
demned the  brutality  and  belligerence 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  I  agreed.  When  he 
worked  to  build  an  international  coali- 
tion. I  offered  by  full  support.  And  with 
every  attempt  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
solution.  I  was  praying  for  his  success. 
And  even  when  I  had  differences  with 
our  President,  those  differences  did  not 
lessen  the  resolve  I  share  with  the 
President  to  bring  Saddam  Hussein  to 
account  for  his  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Be- 
cause in  our  democracy,  difference  is 
not  division 

Today.  Mr  President.  I  stand  up  to 
my  responsibility  to  offer  my  opinion 
and  my  guidance.  And  tomorrow  Mr. 
President.  I  will  support  the  judgments 


made  by  this  body  and  my  colleagues. 
That  is  democracy  in  action.  And  let 
those  who  are  listening  to  this  debate 
understand  one  thing  very  clearly:  We 
will  stand  united. 

There  can  be  no  greater  responsibil- 
ity than  decisions  about  war.  The  deci- 
sions we  axe  making  are  about  the  lives 
of  our  American  sons  and  daughters. 
Every  one  of  our  troopw  in  the  desert  is 
a  part  of  my  American  family.  They 
are  there  at  tremendous  sacrifice  and 
great  risk. 

They  face  personal  risk  in  the  desert 
and  financial  sacrifice  for  their  fami- 
lies at  home.  They  are  challenged  by 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  desert,  the 
looming  threat  of  confrontation,  and 
separation  from  the  ones  they  love. 
And  those  men  and  women  have  met 
that  test. 

Every  single  person  I  have  talked 
with  finds  the  same  thing  about  these 
young  men  and  women.  They  are  will- 
ing to  do  whatever  is  asked  by  their 
country.  And  they  are  incredibly  fit  for 
duty. 

They  are  ordinary  men  and  women 
called  to  an  extraordinary  event.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  them  and  my  hat 
comes  off  to  them.  Whatever  we  decide, 
our  commitment  to  them  must  be  sus- 
tained. 

They  are  very  much  in  my  mind  as  I 
make  my  decision  about  the  course  I 
think  is  best  to  follow.  But  in  the  end. 
I  can  only  make  my  decisions  by  an- 
swering one  question:  What  is  best  for 
our  country? 

We  cannot  be  affected  by  partisan 
politics.  Today,  I  speak  as  an  Amer- 
ican. Not  as  a  Democrat,  but  as  an 
American  who  has  been  agonizing  over 
doing  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  President,  before  Iraq  ever  in- 
vaded Kuwait  last  year,  we  took  a  vote 
on  whether  or  not  to  Impose  sanctions 
on  Saddam  Hussein.  I  supported  sanc- 
tions. And  after  the  invasion,  when  the 
President  persuaded  most  of  the  world 
to  support  sanctions  and  an  embargo.  I 
think  we  began  a  policy  that  offers  a 
model  for  a  new  world  order. 

Some  argue  that  we  must  go  to  war 
now  to  prevent  the  coalition  from  fall- 
ing apart.  I  disagree.  The  use  of  the 
American  military  should  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  weakness  of  any  coali- 
tion. America  is  not  911  for  every  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  angry  that  our  allies  have  not 
helped  out  more.  Allies  are  not  cheer- 
leaders from  the  sidelines.  The  coun- 
tries that  have  the  most  at  stake 
should  share  the  burden  and  the  risks. 
The  U.N.  resolution  should  not  mean 
that  only  U.S.  sons  and  daughters  will 
fight. 

President  Bush  gave  Saddam  Hussein 
a  deadline  and  he  should  give  our  allies 
a  deadline,  too. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Nunn-Mitch- 
ell  resolution  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's original  policy  of  sanctions  and 
embargo     This    resolution    shows    re- 
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straint  and  resolve, 
solve. 

We  sustain  all  military  options  and 
say  to  the  President  that  we  support 
all  actions  in  self-defense:  to  protect 
our  troops,  to  stop  Iraq  from  invading 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  enforce  the  em- 
bargo And  it  says  that  when  all  other 
options  have  been  exhausted,  we  will 
still  be  able  to  use  the  ultimate  last  re- 
sort— war. 

Sanctions  are  not  a  wimp-out.  a  cop- 
out,  or  an  easy  way  out.  Continuing 
sanctions  calls  for  great  commitment, 
from  us  and  from  those  countries  that 
would  stand  with  us. 

War  must  be  our  last  choice.  The  call 
to  arms  must  not  be  sounded  out  of  im- 
patience. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  been  truly  prepared  for  the 
consequences  of  war.  We  have  heard  as- 
surances that  a  surgical  strike  will  end 
the  war  in  a  few  days.  But  Mr  Presi- 
dent, too  many  of  the  experts  who  have 
led  our  military  say  otherwise.  It  will 
not  be  easy. 

Two  of  the  world's  largest  armies  are 
facing  each  other  in  an  area  smaller 
than  my  own  State.  The  distance 
across  Kuwait  is  not  much  longer  than 
my  tram  ride  from  Baltimore.  A  fight- 
er-bomber can  ny  over  in  10  minutes. 

With  over  1  million  troops  on  the 
battlefield,  there  could  be  128  men 
fighting  for  each  square  mile  of  Ku- 
wait. The  casualties  could  be  horren- 
dous. The  weapons  will  be  grisly  and 
ghoulish. 

And  the  war  may  not  end  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. We  must  anticipate  that  this 
action  could  trigger  a  widespread  and 
lasting  wave  of  terrorism.  On  airlines. 
In  Europe,  and  here  at  home. 

That  is  why  we  must  exhaust  the  pos- 
sibilities of  sanctions.  And  in  fact, 
sanctions  are  working— 90  percent  of 
Iraq's  imports  are  now  cut  off.  Almost 
100  percent  of  the  exports.  Iraq's  GNP 
has  gone  down  50  percent.  The  best  es- 
timates are  that  it  can  go  down  over  70 
percent. 

Sanctions  can  mean  an  enemy  that  is 
worn  out  and  worn  down. 

I  have  listened  to  arguments  from  all 
sides.  Here  on  the  floor.  In  briefings 
from  the  President,  our  military  lead- 
ers, and  the  CIA.  In  the  past  few  weeks. 
as  I  have  moved  around  my  State.  I 
have  heard  from  Marylanders  of  every 
opinion. 

The  agonizing  does  not  end  with  this 
vote.  I  will  continue  to  pray  and  work 
for  peace.  I  believe  that  continumg  the 
sanctions  and  embargo  is  the  best  deci- 
sion for  our  country 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

THE  PERSIAN  OULK  CRISIS 

Mr  STEVENS  Mr  President,  first 
let  me  commend  the  whips  for  their  ac- 
tion. I  do  believe  it  is  much  t)etler  to 
have  some  order  and  understa-nding  of 
how  we  are  going  to  proceed  It  is  the 
first  act  of  our  new  majority  whip.  So 


I   congratulate   both   him  and   Senator 
Simpson  for  their  action. 

I  think  first  it  would  be  important 
for  us  to  remember  why  we  are  here,  I 
am  one  who  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
during  the  December  f)eriod  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  [Mr.  INOUYE]. 
When  we  came  back,  we  visited  with 
the  President,  and  the  President  once 
aKain  reiterated  to  us  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  have  the  support  of  Congress. 
On  January  8.  the  President  wrote  to 
Senator  Dole  and  made  this  state- 
ment: 

The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington.  DC.  January  8.  1991. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  The  current  situation 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  brought  about  by  Iraq's 
unprovoked  Invasion  and  subsequent  brutal 
occupation  of  Kuwait,  threatens  vital  U.S. 
interests.  The  situation  also  threatens  the 
peace.  It  would,  however,  greatly  enhance 
the  chances  for  peace  if  Congress  were  not  to 
go  on  record  supporting  the  position  adopted 
by  the  UN  Security  Council  on  twelve  sepa- 
rate occasions.  Such  an  action  would  under- 
line that  the  United  States  stands  with  the 
international  community  and  on  the  side  of 
law  and  decency;  it  also  would  help  dispel 
any  belief  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of 
Iraq's  leaders  that  the  United  States  lacks 
the  necessary  unity  to  act  decisively  in  re- 
sponse to  Iraq's  continued  aggression  against 
Kuwait. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  is  meeting  with 
Iraq's  Foreign  Minister  on  January  9.  It 
would  have  been  most  constructive  if  he 
could  have  presented  the  Iraqi  government  a 
Resolution  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress supporting  the  UN  position  and  in  par- 
ticular Security  Council  Resolution  678.  As 
you  know.  I  have  frequently  stat«d  my  desire 
for  such  a  Resolution.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
still  opportunity  for  Congress  to  act  to 
strengthen  the  prospects  for  peace  and  safe- 
guard this  country's  vital  interests. 

I  therefore  request  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  adopt  a  Resolu- 
tion stating  that  Congress  supports  the  use 
of  all  necessary  means  to  implement  UN  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  678  Such  action 
would  send  the  clearest  possible  message  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  he  must  withdraw 
without  condition  or  delay  from  Kuwait. 
.^n,vlhing  less  would  only  encourage  Iraqi  in- 
transigence; anything  else  would  risk  de- 
tracting from  the  international  coalition 
arrayed  against  Iraq's  aggression. 

I  am  determined  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  America's  security.  I  ask 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  this  task  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  than  for  Congres.s  to 
express  its  support  for  the  President  at  this 
critical  time.  This  truly  is  the  last  best 
chance  for  peace. 
Sincerely. 

Georoe  Bush 

Mr  President,  that  was  my  conclu- 
sion, too.  when  I  returned  from  those 
lengthy  briefings  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  and  I  had  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  nations  of  that  area.  I  can 
understand  why  some  of  the  nations 
over  there  who  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations  do  not  understand  what 
is  going  on  here,  and  I  would  remind 
the  Senate  of  article  43  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  states: 

1,  All  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security,  undertake 


to  make  available  to  the  Security  Council, 
on  its  call  and  in  accordance  with  a  special 
atrreement  or  agreements,  armed  forces,  as- 
sistance and  facilities,  including  rights  or 
passage,  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security. 

2.  Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall 
govern  the  numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  general  location,  and 
the  nature  of  the  facilities  and  assistance  to 
be  provided 

3.  The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
neogitated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Security  Council.  They  shall  be 
concluded  between  the  Security  Council  and 
Members  or  between  the  Security  Council 
and  groups  of  Members  and  shall  be  subject 
to  ratification  by  the  signatory  states  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has 
called  upon  us  to  support  his  position 
in  responding  to  that  call.  It  is  a  U.N. 
resolution  we  are  supporting,  and  he 
wants  Congress  to  go  on  record.  Con- 
gress, it  seems  to  me.  should  do  that. 

Incidentally,  we  went  back  in  our  re- 
search and  found  that  the  former  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  Mr.  Taft,  in  1945  made 
some  very  interesting  comments  con- 
cerning the  article  43.  and  specifically 
raised  the  question  concerning  whether 
it  might  be  desirable  for  Congress  to 
reserve  some  power  to  consider  wheth- 
er or  not  this  treaty,  this  charter  that 
we  ratified  in  this  Senate  in  1945.  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Taft's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Taft 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Taft  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  In  what  the  Senator  has  stated 
lies  the  great  value  of  the  Organization,  and 
it  cannot  be  underestimated.  My  only  point 
is  that  I  believe  the  people  of  America  siiould 
not  feel  the  force  is  the  main  feature  of  the 
Charter.  If  they  do,  they  may  be  badly  dis- 
illusioned, and  they  may  turn  against  the 
Charter,  as  well  as  the  Organization,  because 
certain  things  are  not  being  done  which  they 
thought  would  be  done.  So  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  force  in  public  discussions 
that  most  of  our  citizens  do  not  realize  how 
impotent  this  force  is  in  any  major  crisis. 
Force  has  been  grossly  overplayed 

VETO  POWER  CAN  BE  A  WEAPON  TO  PROTECT 
JUSTICE 

So  long  as  action  under  the  Charter  is 
based  on  expediency  and  not  on  justice,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  veto  power  is  necessary.  Oth- 
erwise it  might  be  possible  for  the  great  na- 
tions, while  fully  complying  with  the  defi- 
nite obligations  of  the  Charter,  to  act  un- 
justly and  contrary  to  the  interest  of  many 
smaller  nations.  Apparently,  under  para- 
graph 4  of  article  2,  boundaries  fixed  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  are  to  be  frozen  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  voluntary  readjustment,  for 
all  members  pledge  themselves  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  state  If  unjust  boundaries  are 
set  up  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  any  attempt  to 
rectify  those  boundaries  by  force  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Charter  no  matter  how  just 
that  rectification  m.ight  be  The  veto  power 
enables  us  to  judge  such  a  matter  and  refuse 
to  permit  the  machinery  of  the  Charter  to  be 


used  against  a  nation  fighting,  in  effect,  for 
the  freedom  of  its  own  people. 

I  have  also  been  interested  in  the  problem 
of  whether  the  obligations  of  the  Charter 
prevent  one  nation  going  to  the  assistance  of 
another  which  is  attacked  by  one  of  the  pow- 
ers holding  a  veto.  Thus,  conceivably,  Russia 
might  attack  Turkey,  or  France  might  at- 
tack Syria.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  to  my 
mind  whether  Great  Britain  or  ourselves,  for 
instance,  could  go  to  the  defense  of  Turkey 
or  Syria,  assuming  that  the  veto  power  was 
exercised.  I  suppose  the  answer  to  this  is 
that  if  one  of  the  five  great  powers  violates 
the  Charter  and  vetoes  action  against  its 
own  violation,  the  Charter  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  dissolved  in  failure.  Of  course,  we 
look  forward  with  hope  for  unanimous  action 
by  the  great  powers,  and  a  willingness  on 
their  part  to  submit  their  disputes  to  peace- 
ful settlement.  On  this  continent  we  could 
clearly  go  to  the  defense  of  any  American 
state  under  the  doctrine  of  collective  self-de- 
fense in  article  51. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVE 

In  connection  with  the  veto  power.  I  think 
it  is  much  more  important  to  fix  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  American  representative  on 
the  Security  Council  under  chapter  VII.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  fix  these  duties  at  the 
same  time  we  adopt  the  treaty,  but  I  do  not 
greatly  object  to  considering  the  question  at 
a  later  time.  I  do  wish  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  representative's  powers  and 
duties.  There  are  three  cases  in  which  they 
affect  the  vital  interests  of  the  American 
people: 

First.  There  are  those  cases  in  which  ac- 
tion is  sought  against  the  United  States  it- 
self. I  have  stated  that  in  my  opinion  we 
should  always  be  willing  to  submit  any 
international  dispute  to  arbitration  or  adju- 
dication, providing  that  the  boards  or  courts 
established  are  bound  to  decide  the  question 
on  principles  of  justice  This,  however,  in- 
volves authority  to  arbitrate  disputes.  That 
has  always  been  a  matter  determined  by 
Congress.  I  should  be  inclined  to  pass  a  stat- 
ute defining  the  conditions  under  which  the 
American  representative  could  agree  to  a 
proper  submission.  I  should  make  the  au- 
thority as  wide  as  possible. 

1  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  we  should  adhere  to  the  World  Court 
with  regard  to  matters  which  are  justifiable. 
1  also  believe  that  we  should  go  further  and 
agree  to  submit  other  matters,  as  well,  to  ar- 
bitration, and  direct  our  American  rep- 
resentative to  do  so.  Moreover,  we  should 
state  the  conditions  upon  which  he  should  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  representative,  in 
some  extraordinary  circumstances,  should 
find  it  necessary  to  refuse  to  agree  to  arbi- 
tration. I  believe  he  should  be  instructed  to 
veto  any  measures  thereupon  threatened 
against  us  under  articles  41  and  42. 

The  second  class  of  cases  involves  those  in 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  apply  sanctions 
or  supply  forces  against  nations  which  the 
Security  Council  considers  to  be  agrgressors. 
There  may  be  a  number  of  different  situa- 
tions. I  do  not  think  we  would  care  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  force  in  an  oppressive  way 
against  a  nation  struggling  for  its  freedom 
and  with  whose  case  our  people  sympathize 
It  IS  important  to  determine  whether  such  & 
cause  shall  be  determined  by  the  President 
or  by  Congress. 

It  may  be  that  we  will  not  care  to  approve 
the  use  of  force  if  it  involves  an  obligation 
which  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  major  war 
We  should  determine  whether  this  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  F*resident  or  by  Congress. 
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There  may  also  be  cases  In  which  the 
threat  to  the  peace  Is  so  distant  from  us  that 
other  nations  should  undertake  the  police 
function  Probably  this  situation  would  be 
covered  by  the  supplemental  treaty  under  ar- 
ticle 43. 

There  Is  this  consideration,  however.  In 
dealing  with  the  power  of  our  representative 
to  authorize  sanctions  or  force  If  we  assume 
certain  definite  obligations,  I  am  prepared  to 
leave  to  the  President  the  performance  of 
those  obligations.  But  the  veto  power  given 
under  article  27  makes  every  Individual  case 
a  question  of  national  policy  and  not  of  Jus- 
tice There  Is  no  obligation  of  any  kind  on  us 
to  vote  for  sanctions  or  force  if  we  consider 
that  It  Is  unwise  to  do  so  from  a  question  of 
our  own  national  policy  Ordinarily,  national 
policy  In  the  field  of  sanctions  and  war  has 
been  decided  by  Congress.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, only  Congress  can  declare  war  It 
would  seem  desirable  therefore,  that  some 
power  be  reserved  to  Congress  to  direct  vot- 
ing by  our  representative  which  may  Involve 
a  war  as  distinguished  from  policing  oper- 
ations or  may  involve  sanctions  or  vital  eco- 
nomic dangers  to  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
Intend  here  to  state  any  final  opinion  on 
these  questions.  I  only  feel  that  they  are 
questions  which  must  be  decided  by  Congress 
when  the  office  of  representative  Is  created, 
and  that  they  are  far  broader  and  more  Im- 
portant than  the  problems  arising  under  ar- 
ticle 43,  which  have  been  debated  at  some 
length  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  week. 

I  do  not  maintain  it  is.  and  I  do  not 
maintain  that  what  the  President  is 
doin^  is  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution. I  do  believe  that  as  1  have 
listened  to  people  here  on  the  floor,  I 
have  not  heard  anyone  say  we  should 
not  be  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  not 
beard  anyone  say  that  the  President 
was  wrong  to  put  our  forces  in  harm's 
way 

There  have  been  some  people  who 
criticized  the  number  of  troops,  wheth- 
er there  should  have  been  an  increase 
In  November  That.  I  believe.  And  in 
our  briefings  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
areas,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and  I 
were  told  that  it  was  a  military  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President  that  the 
threat  of  force  was  not  credible  with 
the  number  of  troops  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  so  the  troops  were  Increased 

Congress  in  the  past  has  specifically 
passed  resolutions  or  taken  action  to 
authorize  the  use  of  force  without  de- 
claring war  Incidentally,  for  all  of  my 
frit'nds  who  want  to  declare  war.  1 
would  urge  them  to  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  implications  in  existing 
statutes  For  Instance,  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law,  a  declaration  of 
war-OMB  advises  the  Warner  resolu- 
tion is  not  a  declaration  of  war — causes 
suspension  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
budget  restraints. 

Under  an  old  statute,  a  declaration  of 
war  could  also  give  the  President  some 
authority  regarding  wage  and  price 
controls  Does  anyone  really  realize 
what  they  are  asking  when  they  ask  for 
a  declaration  of  war  at  this  time.  But 
this  Is  not  a,  declaration  of  war  We  do 
not  have  a  declaration  of  war  before  us 
because  we  do  not  want  war  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  here  who  wants 


war.  We  want  the  Nation  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  the  United  Nations  accord- 
ing to  its  charter,  and  to  be  able  to 
provide  forces  to  support  that  objec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  in  1899,  Congress  ap- 
proved a  voluntary  group  to  go  to  deal 
with  the  Philippine  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines.  In  1900,  Congress  approved 
sending  our  forces  to  China  during  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  In  Cuba,  Congress  ap- 
proved in  1902  an  amendment  that  spe- 
cifically gave  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority to  intervene  in  Cuban  affairs. 
In  1914.  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion slmilax  to  this  one,  justifying  the 
deployment  by  the  President  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
against  Mexico.  We  had  a  similar  ac- 
tion in  1S15  in  Haiti. 

In  1926,  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  send  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  military  to  Nicaragua.  Again 
in  1927.  Congress  dealt  with  the  in- 
volvement of  our  forces  in  a  Chinese 
civil  war  In  1955.  Congress  passed  a 
joint  resolution  which  authorized  the 
President  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  as  he  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  specific  purpose  of  secur- 
ing and  protecting  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  against  armed  attack.  And 
in  1957,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  use 
armed  forces  in  Lebanon. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  such  involve- 
ments In  1962,  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
to  support  President  Kennedy  and  to 
prevent  the  Soviets  from  establishing  a 
military  presence  in  Cuba.  And  we  all 
know  about  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion in  1964.  And  in  1965.  we  had  an- 
other resolution  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  the  absence  of  strong  congres- 
sional support,  the  President,  in  his 
role  as  Commander  in  Chief,  may  not 
be  understood  abroad  when  voices  are 
raised  here  at  home  concerning  the 
power  of  Congress  to  declare  war  I 
think  that  is  the  reason  we  are  here. 

The  President  kept  hearing  this,  kept 
hearing  it  from  the  Congress,  "Remem- 
ber, you  cannot  use  the  force  of  the 
United  States  except  pursuant  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  "  But  he  does  not  want 
to  declare  war.  I  do  not  want  to  declare 
war.  I  challenge  anyone  to  stand  up 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  say 
that  they  want  to  declare  war  What  we 
want  to  do  is  support  the  objectives  of 
the  UN  resolution  to  achieve  i)eace.  to 
try  and  keep  the  peace 

F'urthermore,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Congress  really  wanted  to  do  that,  this 
Congress  now  should  take  some  action 
that  the  last  Congress  did  not  do 

The  armed  services  bill  was  passed 
out  of  the  Senate  and  was  in  con- 
ference before  the  deployment  of  forces 
following  the  Iraqi  attack  on  Kuwait 
The  defense  appropriations  bill,  that 
this  Senator  was  involved  in  last  Sep- 
tember, contained  provisions  authoriz- 


ing the  use  of  moneys,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  utilize  con- 
tributions made  to  the  United  States, 
extended  the  callup  authority  for  re- 
servists and  National  Guard  personnel 
specifically  for  this  purpose  in  Desert 
Shield,  and  permitted  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  spend  up  to  $1  billion 
from  a  special  account  created  for  this, 
the  defense  cooperation  account,  for 
the  support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

In  other  words.  .Mr  President,  if  peo- 
ple here  in  the  Congress  wanted  to 
limit  the  President's  authority  pursu- 
ant to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  pursuant  to  the  action  that 
he  had  already  taken,  this  Congress 
had  an  opportunity  last  fall  and  did  not 
take  it.  This  President  had  the  right  to 
assume  from  everything  everybody  said 
that  this  Congress  was  behind  the 
President 

The  Congress  even  appointed  20  Mem- 
bers, 10  from  each  body,  to  consult 
with  the  President,  and  this  President 
has  consulted  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress concerning  this  action  more  than 
any  President  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
come  up  with  a  contrary  statement 

I  am  a  member  of  that  consultative 
group  I  know  the  President  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  listen,  to  expand  the 
group,  to  include  people  who  were  oth- 
erwise not  included  In  it  by  Congress 

Mr  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  think  about  why  the  President 
seeks  this  support.  We  have  the  largest 
military  force  deployed  since  World 
War  II  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  It  is 
there  to  support  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations.  Having  just  come  back 
from  there,  as  I  said.  I  can  tell  the  Sen- 
ate that  every  single  person  in  the 
military  that  I  talked  to  asked  me 
about  what  Congress  was  going  to  do. 
Was  Congress  going  to  make  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Desert  Shield  operation  into 
another  Vietnam,  into  another  Korea, 
and  set  down  guidelines  which  would 
prevent  the  maintenance  of  peace? 

That  is  what  is  going  on  here,  and  I 
am  sick  at  heart  to  hear  so  many  peo- 
ple say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  they 
support  our  people  over  there,  they 
support  what  the  President  had  done, 
but  we  should  wait  We  should  wait  be- 
cause they  believe  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  use  of  force  to  keep  the 
peace  ought  to  wait  until  the  sanctions 
work. 

Wait  until  the  sanctions  work.  We 
saw  marines  that  had  been  in  the 
desert  since  August  They  had  been 
training  daily  One  of  them  said  to  me: 
Senator,  can  you  imagine  what  it  is 
like  for  a  marine  to  be  without  beer  for 
4  months?  They  have  been  out  there, 
day  in  and  day  out.  on  that  desert  get- 
ting used  to  it.  and  they  are  ready.  We 
have  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein  that 
they  are  not  only  ready  but  they  can 
do  the  job  if  he  does  not  comply  with 
the  U.N.  resolution. 


We  also  went  to  a  whole  series  of 
areas.  We  visited  vessels  on  the  gulf. 
We  visited  with  pilots.  We  visited  with 
the  Army  people,  with  the  commander 
over  there.  General  Schwarzkopf,  and 
his  very  dedicated  and  capable  staff. 
All  of  them,  even  the  foreign  leaders  in 
the  nations  we  went  to.  said  the  prob- 
lem is  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  not  get- 
ting the  message.  He  does  not  believe 
you.  He  listens  to  the  voices  from 
home.  He  hears  these  people  on  CNN 
who  say  we  are  not  going  to  support 
that,  and  that  the  President  does  not 
have  the  authority  he  says  he  has. 

So  the  President  did  ask  us  to  come 
on  board.  As  Senator  Vandenberg  used 
to  say.  "If  you  want  to  be  on  board  at 
the  time  of  the  landing  or  the  crash 
landing,  you  have  to  be  on  board  at  the 
takeoff"  The  President  has  asked  for 
us  to  get  on  board,  to  show  the  Nation 
is  united  behind  those  people  who  are 
deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
Clearly  the  resolution  that  was  dis- 
cussed and  presented  by  the  majority 
leader  does  not  meet  the  request  of  the 
President.  Why  should  we  be  here  and 
vote  for  something  that  does  not  give 
the  President  the  authority  he  needs  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  U.N.  reso- 
lution" 

One  of  the  things  we  did  on  our  trip 
was  to  go  to  Israel  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  that  nation  is  in  dire  peril. 
It  has  been  on  alert  now  for  so  long  it 
is  straining  them  financially.  Clearly 
they  have  the  strongest  threat  against 
them,  stronger  than  even  the  threat 
against  the  UN.  coalition  forces.  And 
there  is  no  question  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  country  have  targeted  Is- 
rael If  there  is  a  nation  that  is  going 
to  be  harmed,  if  the  will  of  the  United 
Nations  in  getting  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 
is  not  complied  with,  it  will  be  Israel. 

I  really  believe  that  the  problem  we 
face  now  is  to  achieve  the  compliance 
with  the  U.N.  resolution  without  the 
use  of  force.  And  how  can  we  do  that  if 
these  people  in  charge  of  Iraq  do  not 
believe  that  we  will  use  the  force  we 
have  alreawly  deployed? 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  realize  what  we  are  talking  about, 
how  big  this  country  is.  Iraq  is  one- 
third  the  size  of  my  State  of  Alaska 
Did  the  Presiding  Officer  know  that"  It 
is  one-third  the  size  of  Alaska.  It  actu- 
ally has  produced  and  exported  less  oil 
in  the  last  10  years  than  has  been  pro- 
duced and  exported  from  my  State  in 
the  last  10  years.  Yet  it  has  17  to  18 
million  people,  and  its  income  has  been 
dedicated  not  to  building  an  infrastruc- 
ture and  educational  institutions  and 
docks  and  taking  care  of  wildlife  and 
tourist  facilities.  They  have  dedicated 
their  Income  to  making  war.  They  have 
dedicated  their  income  to  maintaining 
over  1  million  men  and  women  in  aims. 
And  they  have  at  least  another  million 
in  resei-ve. 

I  cannot  understand  anyone  in  the 
Senate  who  received  this  booklet  that 


we  all  received  from  Amnesty  Inter- 
national having  any  question  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Iraqis.  We  understand 
command  and  control.  Isolated  in- 
stances of  abuses  and  atrocities  can 
happen  in  war,  but  I  challenge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this,  read  this  report  of 
Amnesty  International  that  urges  an 
end  to  torture  and  killings  and  the 
widespread  human  rights  violations 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some- 
how or  other  this  military  machine  is 
going  to  be  deterred  by  economic  sanc- 
tions alone.  It  has  not  been  deterred  by 
any  concept  of  economics  the  world 
knows.  It  has  dedicated  all  of  its  in- 
come to  building  the  facilities  of  war: 
chemical  warfare,  biological  warfare.  It 
is  working  on  a  nuclear  capability,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  Israel,  they  would 
have  it  now. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  take  a 
look  at.  really,  what  can  we  do,  what 
can  we  do  as  Members  of  Congress  to 
support  the  U.N.  goals  of  trying  to 
have  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  forces 
leave  Kuwait  without  the  use  of  force. 
To  me  it  is  plain;  that  is,  to  do  what 
has  been  asked  by  the  President.  I  do 
not  believe  he  had  the  duty  to  do  that. 
After  we  already  acquiesced  in  financ- 
ing that  Desert  Shield  operation,  after 
we  acquiesced  in  extending  the  periods 
of  enlistment,  extending  the  authority 
for  calling  up  the  reserves,  any  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  right  to  assume 
Congress  agreed  with  what  was  going 
on  and  did  not  seek  to  interfere.  But 
because  of  the  voices  that  have  been 
raised,  and  they  continue  to  be  raised 
here,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
do  what  has  been  requested  and  that  is 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  authority  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  and 
specifically  the  one  that  says  that  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary  may  be  used 
to  remove  the  forces  of  Iraq  from  Ku- 
wait if  they  do  not  withdraw  by  Janu- 
ary 15. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  ground  here 
for  people  to  have  a  difference  about 
sanctions  in  terms  of  whether,  stand- 
ing alone,  they  will  work.  The  question 
is  not  whether  they  will  work,  but 
whether  they  will  work  in  time.  Can  we 
preserve  the  coalition  that  is  there 
now.  and  can  we  maintain  the  support 
of  the  American  people  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  many  people,  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  credible  force  to  carry 
out  the  U.N.  resolution? 

I  still  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Iraqis  realize  that  there  is  no  further 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  use  of 
the  U.N.  forces,  the  forces  arrayed 
under  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  will  be  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this.  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  a  little  more  pessimistic 
since  I  read  the  Amnesty  International 
report  than  I  was  before,  because  the 
extent  of  those  atrocities  is  just  over- 
whelming. We  have  been  told  that  Iraq 
has    destroyed    the    birth    and    death 


record  of  Kuwait.  It  has  destroyed  the 
passport  records.  It  has  destroyed  even 
the  driver's  license  records.  It  has 
eliminated  Kuwait  from  the  memory  of 
man.  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  It 
has  even  barred  access  to  Kuwait.  I  am 
informed,  by  our  news  media.  They  are 
free  to  go  into  Iraq  but  they  cannot  go 
into  Kuwait. 

Is  that  not  a  dichotomy  since  Iraq 
believes  Kuwait  is  now  Iraq" 

Why  should  we  not  have  free  access 
for  the  press  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  what  we  believe  is  Kuwait  and  what 
the  Iraqis  believe  is  now  part  of  their 
nation? 

I  am  of  the  opinion.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  people  who  do  not  vot*  to  sup- 
port the  request  of  the  President  are 
not  really  supporting  our  forces  in  the 
field.  That  is  what  makes  me  sick  at 
heart . 

The  array  of  our  young  men  and 
women  over  there  is  tremendous.  They 
have  a  morale  factor  that  is  just  amaz- 
ing. Everj'where  we  went,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  asked  about  absent-with- 
out-leave  statistics,  about  sick-leave 
statistics,  about  reenlistment  statis- 
tics. It  might  interest  the  Senate  to 
know:  No  AWOL's;  the  lowest  sick 
leave  in  the  world  in  the  American 
forces;  the  highest  level  of  reenlist- 
ment in  US  forces.  The  morale  of 
these  people  over  there  is  just  tremen- 
dous. 

Would  we  like  to  send  them  a  signal 
that  this  Senate  is  unwilling  to  give 
them  support?  That  is  the  way  they  are 
going  to  read  it.  I  hope  they  do  not 
have  to  read  about  some  cliffhanger 
vote  tomorrow  on  this  resolution  This 
Senator  is  used  to  cliffhangers.  Mr. 
President.  I  sat  here  and  watched  the 
vote  on  the  Alaska  pipeline.  It  was  a 
tie  vote  broken  by  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  only 
vote  he  ever  cast  It  only  took  1  vote  to 
authorize  that  pipeline,  and  we  have 
exported  8  billion  barrels  of  oil.  We  un- 
derstand democracy.  One  vote  can 
make  a  difference. 

But  I  wonder,  does  the  world  under- 
stand if  Does  the  world  understand 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
can  come  in  response  to  a  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  and  reaffirm  what  we  have  done? 
We  went  to  the  United  Nations,  got  the 
U.N.  support.  The  people  are  there.  Our 
forces  are  there.  The  President  has  had 
his  people  negotiating  all  over  the 
world  to  get  money  to  support  this  de- 
ployment. 

Now  will  the  world  understand  a 
close  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate"  I  do  not 
think  the  world  even  understands,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  why  we  are  here 
in  view  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  We  com- 
mitted as  a  nation  to  deploy  forces  at 
the  request  of  the  Security  Council  to 
meet  its  objectives.  We  did. 

Now  the  question  is  can  they  be  used? 
Is  that  force,  which  is  now  a  credible 
force,  of  the  nature  that  is  required  to 
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make  the  threat  believable?  Can  we 
really  say  the  President  may  use  it?  He 
has  asked  us  for  that  authority. 

I  think,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  state- 
ment. Mr.  President,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  is  not  Irregular:  it  has 
been  made  by  Presidents  in  the  past. 
and  Congress,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
never  refused.  When  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  come  and  asked 
for  such  an  authority,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Congress  has  never  refused. 
The  Mitchell  resolution  would  not 
grant  him  the  authority  he  asks  with 
forces  in  the  field,  an  overwhelming 
military  force  of  American  young  men 
and  women. 

From  my  point  of  view.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  can  be  no  vote  that  sup- 
ports those  people  other  than  to  sup- 
port the  Warner  resolution.  It  Is  clear, 
it  puts  some  burdens  on  the  President, 
but  burdens  he  will  live  with,  I  am 
sure.  He  will  find  some  wa.v— other 
Presidents  have  found  some  way— to 
live  with  them,  or  explain  why  he  did 
not. 

But  clearly  this  is.  I  think,  the  most 
important  vote  we  will  cast  in  our 
service  here,  because  if  it  is  cast  in  a 
way  that  sends  the  wrong  signal,  those 
people  who  want  to  count  body  bags 
and  talk  about  numbei-s  In  terms  of  the 
casualties  that  may  come  from  this  op- 
eration are  going  to  have  the  chance. 
Unless  there  is  a  clear  signal  sent  by 
this  Congress  that  we  stand  behind  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  behind 
those  who  went  to  the  United  Nations 
and  got  the  United  Nations  on  record 
with  its  demand  to  restore  Kuwait,  to 
have  the  Iraqi  forces  out  of  Kuwait, 
then  I  think  the  result  will  be  war. 

I  still  believe  there  is  a  chance  to 
maintain  peace  if  we  act  in  support  of 
the  goals  that  have  been  enunciated  b.v 
our  President.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BRYAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

THE  PERSIAN  OLLF 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  times  in  our  Nations  history  that 
this  Chamber  has  considered  such 
weighty  issues  as  we  debate  here  today. 

As  we  ponder  the  issue  of  war  and 
peace  we  are  reminded  that  the  armies 
of  Saddam  Hussein  have  marched  twice 
in  the  last  decade  across  international 
borders  invading  neighbors  with  whom 
they  were  at  peace.  These  were  inva- 
sions of  conquest,  first  against  Iran; 
then  on  August  2.  against  the  small 
country  of  Kuwait. 

On  the  day  before  his  armies  Invaded 
Kuwait.  Saddam  Hussein  was  reassur- 
ing Arab  leaders  that  he  was  going  to 
settle  his  differences  with  Kuwait  not 
by  the  use  of  force.  Mr  President.  He 
lied. 

We   have  seen  such   lawless  conduct 


cans  watched  as  Nazi  Germany  first  re- 
occupied  the  Rhineland. 

The  world  looked  the  other  way.  be- 
lieving that  this  would  satisfy  Adolf 
Hitler.  And  then,  after  terrorism  and 
political  turmoil,  fostered  by  Berlin, 
Austria  was  annexed  into  the  Third 
Reich. 

In  the  ultimate  abdication  of  moral 
responsibility,  the  world  learned  a  new 
word  to  equate  with  appeasement:  Mu- 
nich. 

In  Winston  Churchill's  chilling 
words,  we  are  reminded  of  the  results 
of  that  naive  attempt  to  placate  ag- 
gressors: "Silent,  mournful,  aban- 
doned, broken,  Czechoslovakia  recedes 
into  the  darkness   " 

The  breakdown  of  collective  security, 
of  free  nations  failing  to  confront  ag- 
gressors, resulted  in  the  most  devastat- 
ing war  in  history.  Millions  of  people 
perished  as  armies  marched  and 
countermarched  as  bombs  leveled 
cities,  and  the  darkest  nightmare  of 
genocide  became  a  reality. 

American  soldiers  died  a  thousand 
deaths  on  remote  beaches  and  in  snow- 
covered  forests.  The  cemeteries  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Pacific  are  testament  to 
the  price  America  has  paid  for  standing 
up  late  to  aggressors. 

It  is  argued  that  Saddam  Hussein  is 
no  Hitler:  that  the  desert  wastes  of 
Iraq  are  not  industrial  Germany:  that 
this  petty  aggressor  does  not  warrant 
the  full  measure  of  our  respKinse. 

Mr.  President,  the  folly  of  that  argu- 
ment is  clear.  Hussein  now,  today,  has 
under  arms  more  men  than  Hitler  when 
the  German  Army  marched  into  the 
Rhineland. 

The  Iraqi  Army  today  has  more 
tanks  than  when  the  Panzer  Divisions 
crushed  France  in  May  1940.  And,  most 
chilling  of  all,  Hussein  is  much  closer 
today  to  having  a  nuclear  weapon  than 
Adolf  Hitler  ever  was. 


gime  is  a  mortal  threat  to  its  neigh- 
bors and  world  peace  and  not  who  has 
attempted  negotiations. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  this 
Chamber  or  in  this  country  that  once 
the  Iraq  armies  crossed  the  border  of 
Kuwait,  they  committed  an  act  of  ag- 
gression. 

The  question  before  this  body  and, 
indeed,  before  this  country,  is  what  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  remove  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  Kuwait,  to  reverse 
this  act  of  aggression. 

The  President  has  mobilized  the 
international  community,  through  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  policy  of  tough 
economic  sanctions. 

This  effort,  skillfully  led  by  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  executed  by  Secretary 
Baker,  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  most 
effective  embargoes  in  history. 

Export  of  Iraq's  oil  has  been  stopped. 
This  shutdown  or  Iraqi  oil  exports  has 
devastated  Iraqi  international  finances 
and  Iraq's  ability  to  purchase  critical 
war  material  on  the  open  market.  Esti- 
mates indicate  that  because  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  sanctions  the  Iraqi 
economy  has  been  reduced  by  40  per- 
cent, or  more. 

Military  and  industrial  material  Im- 
ports have  been  reduced  to  a  trickle. 
and  the  United  States  Navy  and  our  al- 
lies have  already  inflicted  a  grievous 
economic  punishment  on  the  Iraqis  for 
breaking  the  peace. 

The  cost,  to  the  Iraqi  economy  and 
people  hats  been  severe. 

Many  have  argued,  most  notably  in 
testimony  before  Chairman  NUNN's 
committee,  that  sanctions  are  taking  a 
severe  toll  on  the  Iraqis  and  that  these 
sanctions  alone  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  corrode  the  political  will, 
the  Iraqi  economy,  and  the  Iraqi  mili- 
tary machine. 

When  two  former  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff     who     served     under     President 


The  Iraqi  regime  has  used  one  of  the     Reagan  argue  that  sanctions  should  be 


20th  century's  most  terrible  inven- 
tions: chemical  weapons  not  only 
against  Iranian  troops  in  that  bloody 
war,  but  also  against  its  own  helpless 
people.  The  photos  of  the  dead  Kurdish 
villagers  are  a  silent,  grim  reminder  of 
what  kind  of  man  we  are  dealing  with 
in  Baghdad. 

As  clear  as  this  aggression  was  as 
brutal  as  Saddam  Hussein's  legions 
were  to  the  Kuwaiti  people,  the  admin- 
istration did  not  immediately  react 
with  force.  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  made  an  honest 
attempt  to  set  up  meetings  directly 
with  Saddam  Hussein, 

The  President  offered  15  different 
dates  for  Secretary  Baker  to  meet  with 
Saddam  Hussein  to  discuss  this  issue, 
all  of  which  were  rejected.  Finally, 
Secretary  Baker  and  the  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister  Aziz  met  in  Geneva,  to  no 
avail. 


given  time  to  work,  that  they  are  tak- 
ing their  toll,  those  arguments  are 
worthy  of  taking  note. 

The  President  and  his  principal  ad- 
visers have  argued  to  the  contrary. 
They  do  not  dispute  that  the  sanctions 
are  hurting  Iraq,  but  they  remain  con- 
vinced that  sanctions  alone  will  not  do 
the  job.  There  have  also  been  questions 
raised  as  to  the  long-term  staying 
power  of  the  coalition  of  nations  en- 
forcing the  embargo  on  Iraqi  imports 
and  exports. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  Constitution  delegates  to  the 
President  primary  responsibility. 
There  cannot  be  hundreds  of  voices  in 
American  diplomacy. 

When  President  Bush  and  his  admin- 
istration argue  that  sanctions  alone 
will  not  do  the  job.  due  deference 
should  be  paid  to  that  opinion. 

It  does  no  discredit  to  the  legitimate 
role  of  the  Congress  or  the  Senate  to 


The  question  Is  not  who  is  the  ag 

before  in  this  century    In  the  stormy     gressor,  not  who  broke  the  peace,  not     say  that  the  President  is  the  chief  dip- 
decade  of  the  Great  Depression.  Ameri-    who  cast  the  first  stone,  not  whose  re-     lomat  and  Commander  in  Chief,  and 


that  his  arguments  are  persuasive  and 
compelling. 

Moreover,  we  should  not  risk  the 
sending  of  anything  less  than  a  unified 
signal  to  Saddam  Hussein.  This  dic- 
tator's ability  to  miscalculate  is  our 
greatest  danger.  To  date  he  has  made 
.several  deadly  miscalculations:  Sad- 
dam Hussein  invaded  Iran,  hoping  for  a 
quick  victory,  he  ended  up  with  an  8- 
year  war. 

Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait 
thinking  they  would  not  fight,  Kuwait 
did  fight. 

Saddam  Hussein  believed  the  Saudis 
would  never  invite  American  forces  to 
its  soil,  and  now  he  faces  a  massive 
.American  military  force. 

Saddam  Hussein  calculated  that 
America  would  never  react,  would 
never  move  to  Saudi  .Arabia's  defen.se. 
President  Bush  launched  the  swiftest 
buildup  of  military  force  in  history  m 
defense  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

And  now  he  is  calculating  that  Amer- 
ica lacks  the  will  and  resolve.  That  we 
are  divided,  that  we  will  not  back  up 
the  President. 

We  cannot  afford  to  send  that  kind  of 
signal  to  provide  him  with  the  false 
hope  that  we  are  anything  less  than 
committed  to  his  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. Endorsing  the  U.N.  resolution 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  force  will 
provide  the  President  with  the  author- 
ity to  launch  a  military  offensive  oper- 
ation if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  deems  that  necessary. 

But  the  U.N.  resolution  is  no  order  to 
attack,  no  ultimatum  requiring  an  im- 
mediate offensive.  It  is  up  to  President 
Bush  to  discern  if  diplomatic  move- 
ment can  continue  in  the  policy  of 
sanctions  and  containment.  And  ulti- 
mately it  will  be  up  to  the  President  to 
make  that  awesome  decision  of  launch- 
ing a  military  offensive. 

We  in  this  Chamber  should  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  or  the  American  people 
by  believing  the  rosy  scenarios  of  a 
quick  and  bloodless  victory. 

While  we  all  hope,  should  President 
Bush  decide  to  attack,  that  the  conflict 
will  be  swift  and  the  cost  small,  his- 
tory teaches  us  that  this  has  seldom 
been  the  case.  Phrases  such  as  "Home 
before  the  leaves  fall  "  and  "On  to  Rich- 
mond" echo  in  the  pages  of  history  as 
a  warning  to  those  who  hope  for  quick 
and  painless  victory. 

President  Bush,  who  himself  has  ex- 
perienced the  horrors  of  war,  must  be 
trusted  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
the  quest  for  a  peaceful  resolution.  I 
trust  the  President. 

.\s  we  approach  this  crisis  we  should 
keep  two  additional  points  in  mind:  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  the  fail- 
ure of  our  allies  to  stand  by  our  side 

In  no  small  part  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, and  the  world's  concerns  about 
Kuwait's  future,  stems  from  that  re- 
gion's vast  oil  reserves.  Today  we  are 
more,  not  less,  dependent  on  foreign 
oil,    especially    oil    from    the    Persian 


Gulf,  more  dependent  than  when  we 
suffered  the  gas  lines  and  shortages  of 
the  mid-seventies. 

Today  we  import  50  percent  of  our  oil 
from  abroad,  and  the  estimates  are 
that  we  will  import  as  much  as  7.5  per- 
cent in  a  decade. 

The  administration  is  now,  hopefully, 
at  the  end  of  a  2-year  process  to  de- 
velop a  national  energy  policy.  It  is 
long  in  coming  and  apparently  still  in 
the  throes  of  internal  debate.  We 
should  move  forward  early  this  year  on 
conservation  efforts,  including  improv- 
ing automobile  fuel  economy,  that  re- 
sult in  permanent  reductions  m  our 
consumption  of  foreign  oil 

Our  level  of  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
is  a  latent  threat  to  our  security. 

The  administration's  tenure  is  half 
over,  and  each  year  we  become  more 
dependent,  more  at  risk.  To  not  ad- 
dress our  energy  dependence  now,  when 
the  country  is  galvanized  and  under- 
stands the  true  costs  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous dependence,  would  be  a  failure 
equal  to  a  failure  to  expel  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  have  marshalled  the  world  com- 
munity in  the  diplomatic  effort.  Yet. 
while  there  is  success  in  diplomatic 
unity,  there  is  a  real  lack  of  support 
both  financially  and  militarily  to  this 
cause.  Countries  which  have  as  much 
at  stake  or  more  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  conspicuously  hanging  back.  The 
President  should  renew  the  effort  to 
make  this  truly  an  international  alli- 
ance on  the  ground  as  well  as  on  paper. 

Both  Japan  and  Germany  could  do 
more,  much  more,  to  offset  the  massive 
costs  of  the  military  effort. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  the 
British,  who  are  standing  fast  with 
.America  both  diplomatically  and  on 
the  ground  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Western 
Europe  could  do  much  more.  I  have 
been  to  the  gulf,  and  I  wish  I  had  seen 
more  foreign  uniforms,  rather  than 
just  the  desert  fatigues  of  American 
military  personnel. 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  argument 
that  both  Japan  and  West  Germany  are 
proscribed  from  military  involvement, 
there  is  no  reason  not  to  see  more  fi- 
nancial and  noncombat  assistance. 

There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason 
why  there  are  not  German  and  Japa- 
nese field  hospitals,  supply  units,  and 
the  thousands  of  other  jobs  that  would 
not  run  counter  to  any  legitimate  con- 
stitutional restrictions. 

This  Senator,  like  the  American  peo- 
ple, will  long  remember  that  the  Brit- 
ish stood  with  us  while  others  held 
bac  k . 

We  can  wish  for  a  Utopian  world, 
where  only  peaceful  men  and  women  of 
good  will  lead  nations.  That  is  the  hope 
of  all  of  us.  But  as  Saddam  Hussein  has 
cruelly  reminded  us,  it  is  a  wish  as  yet 
unfulfilled.  As  President  Bush  moves 
into  this  critical  phase  we  should  stand 
united.    The    signal    to    Baghdad    from 


Washington  should  be  firm,  and  our 
thoughts  should  be  of  our  troor>s  in  the 
desert, 

I  thank  the  Chair  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mrs,  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  GR-ik- 
H,^Mi.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
K.\ssEBAUM]  IS  recognized. 

A  DEBATE  OF  ENORMOUS  !MPORT.<lNCE 

Mrs,  KASSEBAUM,  Mr  President,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  debate  be- 
fore us  is  of  enormous  importance.  It 
uniquely  reflects  the  doubts  and  divi- 
sions that  exist  in  the  American  pub- 
lic. My  conversations  these  past  few- 
days  with  Kansans  who  have  fa.milies 
in  Saudi  .Arabia  have  been  heartfelt. 
There  are  deep  concerns  and  fears.  I  be- 
lieve each  and  every  one  of  us  under- 
stands those  well 

Everyone  has  hoped  that  since  Au- 
gust the  various  diplomatic  initiatives 
would  have  succeeded 

Up  to  this  point,  they  have  not  Ear- 
lier this  evening  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr,  KERR'i']  made  an  elo- 
quent statement,  I  would  take  excep- 
tion, however,  to  his  statement  that 
the  issue  is  about  closing  ranks  with 
the  President  or  meeting  a  deadline  set 
by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  It  is  much  more  than  that. 

The  basic  issue  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
withdrawing  from  Kuwait  is  agreed  to 
by  everyone.  But  what  is  before  us  at 
this  particular  moment  is  the  question 
of  whether  we  wait  or  whether  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  policy  that  was  called  for 
by  our  allied  coalition  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Do  we  support  the  efforts  of  the 
international  coalition  to  isolate  Iraq, 
or  do  we  in  Congress  want  to  stand 
back  and  undermine  that  coalition  by 
setting  our  own  goals  and  our  own 
force'' 

For  many  of  us  who  have  argued  over 
the  years,  we  should  not  go  it  alone— 
we  should  work  with  the  United  Na- 
tions—the coalition  mobilized  by  the 
President  i.s  a  landmark  achievement. 

It  now  IS  clear  that  the  broad  and 
overwhelming  domestic  consensus  of 
last  August  has  unraveled  and,  as  Win- 
ston Churchill  once  said:  "The  terrible 
ifs  accumulate," 

From  the  start  of  this  crisis,  the 
President  has  always  demanded  "im- 
mediate and  unconditional  with- 
drawal," The  word  "immediate"  is  the 
nub  of  our  disagreement  at  his  particu- 
lar juncture. 

If  we  adopt  the  resolution  introduced 
by  the  majority  leaders  and  others  that 
calls  for  a  policy  of  sanctions  and  pa- 
tience, the  message  we  send  to  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  as  muddied  and  ambiguous  as  the 
resolution  itself.  This  is  an  open  invi- 
tation to  disaster. 

What  we  will  be  saying  is  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  must  get  out  of  Kuwait — 
but  not  right  now.  Not  today  or  tomor- 
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row.  not  thJs  month  or  next,  but  some- 
day. 

To  the  question  of  whether  the  Janu- 
ary 15  deadline  set  by  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  IS  real,  we  will  be  answer- 
ing with  a  firm  ■No."  To  the  question 
of  whether  the  world  coalition  oppos- 
ing Iraqi  aggression  has  real  teeth,  we 
will  be  answering  with  a  "Maybe." 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  how 
Saddam  Hussein  will  Interpret  such  an 
action.  It  will  be  viewed  as  a  victory  of 
astounding  proportions.  They  will  have 
shattered  the  strongest  link  In  an 
international  coalition  of  a  type  that 
has  not  been  seen  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  that  may  never  be 
seen  again 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  be  emboldened  by  such  a  deci- 
sion. All  of  us  know  the  calendar,  the 
religious  holidays  and  weather  condi- 
tions that  constrain  us.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein certainly  does  and  he  can  quickly 
imagine  vast  new  opportunities  that 
the  calender  and  our  inaction  would 
create. 

With  the  message  that  he  can  remain 
unmolested  by  the  multinational  force 
arrayed  against  him  for  now,  Saddam 
Will  Intensify  his  efforts  to  destabilize 
Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Arab 
members  of  the  world  coalition.  He  will 
redouble  his  efforts  to  shift  the  focus 
from  Kuwait  to  Israel.  He  will  go  all 
out  to  Improve  and  perfect  his  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons,  extend  the 
range  of  his  missiles  and  develop  a  gen- 
uine nuclear  captability  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  possibilities  for  mischief 
and  genuine  mayhem  are  endless. 

Throughout  all  of  this,  the  forces  of 
28  nations,  most  importantly  thou- 
sands of  American  troops,  will  sit  im- 
mobile beneath  the  guns  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  armies— vulnerable  at  any 
moment  to  attack  but  helpless  them- 
selves to  carry  the  fight  to  the  enemy 
at  a  time  and  place  of  our  choosing. 

The  terrible  iPs  of  such  a  situation 
are  too  bitter  to  contemplate.  To  grant 
such  freedom  of  action  to  a  man  who 
has  acted  in  such  a  brutal  and  repres- 
sive manner  is,  to  me,  unthinkable.  To 
cede  the  initiative  to  a  man  with  no 
qualms  about  gassing  entire  villages 
and  ordering  the  torture  and  execution 
of  children  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  to  realize  the 
danger  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein  after 
his  indefensible  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons against  his  own  citizenry  and  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  War.  These  incidents  con- 
stituted the  most  blatant,  confirmed 
use  of  chemical  weapons  since  World 
War  I.  Saddam's  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons was  In  direct  violation  of  one  of  the 
most  respected  tenets  of  international 
law,  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  banning 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  In  war. 

I  firmly  supported  the  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  sanction  Iraq  for  its  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  His  continued  dis- 
dain for  international  law  is  something 


we  must  continue  to  weigh  seriously, 
as  we  search  for  a  solution  to  this  cri- 
sis. 

The  pattern  of  his  brutality  became 
even  clearer  to  me  this  past  spring, 
when  I  received  documented  reports 
from  Amnesty  International  and  our 
State  Department  about  the  torture 
and  execution  of  children  inside  Iraq. 
As  a  member  of  Congress  who  was 
pressing  the  administration  to  do  more 
to  restrain  Iraq  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  I  believe  it  is  extremely  unfor- 
tunate that  we  did  not  do  so. 

A  man  who  will  torture  and  execute 
the  children  of  his  opponents  is  capable 
of  anything.  Anything.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  think  carefully  about  this 
point.  Do  not  misunderstand  the  na- 
ture of  our  enemy.  Saddam  Hussein 
will  do  anything  and  everything  to 
maintain  and  extend  his  power. 

This  is  why  a  policy  based  solely  on 
sanctions  is  doomed  to  failure.  Saddam 
Hussein  does  not  care  if  we  starve  a 
million  Iraqis  to  death.  It  will  simply 
provide  new  and  even  more  powerful 
propaganda  for  his  use  against  the 
world  coalition. 

Mr.  President,  it  also  is  essential 
that  we  not  misunderstand  the  nature 
of  the  threat  we  now  face.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  not  interested  in  merely  annex- 
ing Kuwait.  In  Saddam's  cold  calcula- 
tions. Kuwait  is  only  the  first  item  in 
a  longer  agenda  that  is  intended  to 
gain  him  actual  or  effective  control  of 
the  entire  Persian  Gulf  region.  If  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  he  will  bring  70  per- 
cent of  the  world's  oil  reserves  under 
his  personal  control. 

If  that  is  allowed  to  happen.  Saddam 
Hussein  will  hold  a  dagger  against  the 
jugular  vein  of  the  entire  Western 
World.  Including  the  United  States. 
This  Is  not  a  question  of  'cheap  oil." 
as  some  suggest.  It  Is  a  question  of 
whether  one  brutal  dictator  should  be 
given  llfe-or-death  power  over  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  and  all  our  allies. 

While  this  may  sound  dramatic.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  very  real.  The  danger  to  the 
West  was  clear  and  real  to  us  all  last 
August  and  we  stood  united  behind  a 
President  who  forged  the  broadest  and 
most  diverse  international  coalition  in 
world  history.  Today,  we  are  divided 
and  uncertain  as  we  wrestle  with  all  of 
the  terrible  ITs, 

Mr.  President,  our  policy  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  now  rests  upon  a  three-legged 
stool.  The  first  leg  is  the  complete  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  solidarity  of  the 
world  community  in  opposition  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  aggression. 

The  second  is  a  near  total  inter- 
national embargo  against  Iraq.  The 
third  is  the  credible  threat  of  the  mul- 
tinational military  forces  now  assem- 
bled in  Saudi  Arabia. 

If  we  now  kick  the  third  leg  from 
under  our  policy,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  other  two  will  follow.  If  we 
cannot  maintain  our  own  consensus, 
how  will  we  lead  all  of  those  who  have 


joined  us?  I  strongly  support  the  lan- 
guage of  the  UN.  Security  Council  res- 
olution which  would  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  use  force  after  Janu- 
ary 15. 

Mr,  President,  the  present  crisis  has 
provoked  an  outpouring  of  thoughtful 
comments  from  hundreds  of  Kansans 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  I  will 
conclude  by  quoting  from  one  of  the 
letters  that  I  have  received  It  ex- 
presses a  sentiment  which  I  strongly 
support: 

Anarchism  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  prin- 
ciple must  be  made  concrete  that  an  attack 
on  one  of  us  is  an  attack  on  all  of  as  The 
world  has  no  belter  hope  for  peace 

I  certainly  believe  that  is  true.  I 
yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr  KP:RREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

SOMETHING  APPEARED  TO  BE  MISSINO 

Mr  KERREY  Mr.  President,  let  me, 
first  of  all.  assert  that  though  I  believe 
most  of  us  share  the  sentiments  as  ar- 
ticulated by  the  President,  some  of  us 
have  been  very  critical  of  several 
things  in  particular  that  he  has  done. 

In  particular,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  critical  from  the  first  moment, 
because  I  believe  he  improperly  ration- 
alized—not to  protect  Saudi  Arabia: 
that  was  legitimate.  Not  to  enforce  the 
naval  blockade:  that  was  legitimate 
But  to  begin  to  say  that  anyone  who 
had  an  objection  to  the  policy  was  an 
appeaser,  Mr.  President,  was  to  ignore 
the  administration's  own  participation 
in  appeasement. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  suf- 
ficiently identified  the  interests  that 
would  justify  a  war.  It  Is  the  most  seri- 
ous problem  we  have  today.  He  justi- 
fied the  interest  that  would  cause  us  to 
send  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  not  to 
advance  those  troops  to  drive  the  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait 

Four  months  ago,  after  listening  to 
public  confusion  over  our  actions  in 
the  gulf,  I  declared  that  something  ap- 
peared to  be  missing  And  now  after  lis- 
tening to  2  days  of  debate  in  this 
Chamber,  1  must  confess  that  I  have 
the  same  feeling. 

President  Bush  may  eventually,  as  it 
appears,  get  a  resolution  E>a8sed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  which  will  au- 
thorize the  use  of  force  Public  opinion 
polls,  as  well,  appear  to  support  this 
course  of  action,  after  Iraq  s  rejection 
of  the  Presidents  attempt  at  a  diplo- 
matic solution 

Still.  Mr.  President,  something  seems 
to  be  missing,  something  the  polls  are 
not  detecting,  and  that  something  is  a 
personal,  individual  commitment  to 
pay  the  price  that  would  be  necessary 
in  this  war 

I  know  and  I  believe  the  President  is 
deeply  troubled  by  this  debate.  He  has 
been  enormously  successful  and  right 
in  assembling  a  coalition  of  partners  to 
oppose    Saddam    Hussein  s    aggression. 


My  sincere  hope  and  prayer  is  that  the 
President  and  others  who  support 
granting  him  the  authority  to  use  force 
now  will  look  at  the  dissent  itself  and 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this  war  as  evi- 
dence that  something  is  wTong. 

For  in  every  other  instance  since  the 
War  of  1812,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  Congress  to 
declare  war,  the  dissent  has  been  mini- 
mal or  nonexistent.  In  the  Mexican 
War.  the  Senate  vote  was  40  to  2.  In  the 
Spanish-American  War,  it  was  67  to  21 
In  World  War  Lit  was  82  to  6.  In  World 
War  II.  it  was  88  to  0. 

Something  is  missing.  Mr.  President, 
on  our  campuses,  when  President  Bush 
feels  the  ni-ed  to  send  a  letter  to  col- 
lege students  asking  them  to  consider 
what  is  at  stake.  Something  is  missing 
among  America's  most  visible  citizens, 
we  here  in  the  Congress. 

In  the  Second  World  War— and  I 
make  this  comparison  because  it  is 
used  so  often  by  .supporters  of  an  au- 
thorization for  war— Members  of  Con- 
gress actually  resigned  to  enlist  and 
serve.  Vincent  Francis  Harrington  of 
Iowa.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  congressional  candidate  Paul 
Douglas  of  Illinois  enlisted  for  active- 
duty  service.  Other  Members,  including 
Lyndon  Johnson  of  Texas,  joined  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserves. 

Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  promi- 
nent, enthusiastic  volunteers  like  Joe 
l/cwis.  Jimmy  Stewart,  and  Ted  Wil- 
liams should  tell  us  something  about 
our  cause  and  what  will  happen  if  we 
pursue  it  to  the  bitter  end, 

I  rise  today  to  support  the  resolution 
that  is  offered  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
.^rmed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Nt'NN.  and  in  strong  opposition  to  a 
resolution  which  authorizes  whatever 
force  is  necessary  and  authorizes  that 
force  is  to  be  used  now. 

The  resolution  of  the  majority  leader 
declares  that  America  is  willing  to 
confront  the  danger  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, It  is  not  a  resolution  of  retreat.  It 
is  not  a  resolution  of  appeasem.ent.  It 
is  not  an  isolationist's  manifesto,  but  a 
prescription  for  success  and  a  blueprint 
for  a  sustainable  engagement. 

This  is  a  resolution  declaring  our 
willingness  and  our  commitment  to  de- 
fend the  vital  economic  interest  and  to 
confront  a  dangerous  military  dictator 
whose  conventional  weapons  and  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  we  can  no 
longer  ignore. 

This  resolution  authorizes  the  con- 
tinued use  of  military  force  and  the 
continuation  of  economic  sanctions, 
both  of  which  are  a  heavy  price  for 
American  citizens. 

Those  who  stand  and  say  that  the 
backers  of  this  resolution  have  ignored 
the  lessons  of  the  1930's  ignore  the  ac- 
tions that  this  resolution  authorizes. 
We  are  not  calling  for  a  return  to  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
August  2  invasion,  when  the  threat  of 


invasion  was  greeted  with  official 
statements  about  this  simply  being  an 
Arab-Arab  border  dispute. 

The  message  which  this  resolution 
sends  to  Saddam  Hussein  is  powerful. 
It  says  that  we  are.  on  behalf  of  the 
peace  and  stability  of  our  Arab.  Jew- 
ish, and  Christian  allies,  sending  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  contain  Iraq's 
armies.  We  have  joined  the  entire 
world  community  in  opposing  Iraqi  ag- 
gression. We  will  not  buy  Iraq's  oil.  We 
can  live  without  it.  We  will  not  sell 
Iraq  the  goods  of  our  labor,  either 
those  things  their  people  need  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living,  or  the  things 
that  their  army  needs  to  threaten  us 
again. 

It  is  a  resolution  of  force,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  a  resolution  of  force 
which  I  am  certain  can  be  sustained. 
This  is  a  debate  which  unquestionably 
is  made  more  difficult  by  our  concern 
for  the  safety  of  our  soldiers.  There  is 
a  legitimate  fear  that  leaving  them  on 
the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  too  long  can 
cause  a  deterioration  of  their  morale. 

But  concern  for  our  soldiers'  morale 
should  not  drive  us  into  an  early  war, 
when  there  is  such  a  clear  and  present 
amount  of  public  doubt  about  what  it 
is  we  are  doing. 

No  one  in  this  body  wants  war,  Mr, 
President.  All  of  us  hope  and  all  of  us 
pray  that  it  does  not  happen.  To  those 
who  have  assessed  the  current  situa- 
tion and  have  concluded  that  we  need 
to  give  the  President  authority  to  use 
whatever  force  is  necessary  to  drive 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  I  do  not  question 
your  desire  to  avoid  war.  and  I  do  not 
question  your  commitment  to  the  sol- 
diers we  have  asked  to  go  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

Rather.  I  am  asking  you  to  consider 
my  stong  belief  that  the  battle  plan  for 
a  quick  military  victory  will  be  politi- 
cally unacceptable  after  the  fact,  if  not 
before. 

I  do  agree.  Mr.  President,  with  those 
who  say  that  we  should  fight  a  war  all 
out  if  war  becomes  the  final  solution. 
President  Bush  is  right  to  develop  a 
military  plan  according  to  the  lessons 
of  'Vietnam. 

However,  it  is  precisely  because  of 
the  probable  consequences  of  this  total 
war  that  we  should  question — question. 
Mr.  President^ — whether  public  support 
can  be  sustained  for  the  military  strat- 
egy that  is  planned.  We  have  a  duty  to 
do  more  than  make  a  case  for  the 
starting  of  a  war.  We  have  a  duty  to 
make  certain  it  can  be  continued  to 
completion. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  my  feeling  is  that  I  am  far 
from  certain.  Thus.  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  policy  for  the  United  States 
to  cease  from  threatening  war  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein  does  not  withdraw  from 
Kuwait.  Rather  than  threatening  war. 
we  should  declare,  just  as  we  did  in  the 
cold  war.  that  we  are  not  going  to 
launch     an     offensive     attack     under 


present  circumstances.  We  will  de- 
fend— with  awesome,  sobering  power  if 
we  are  attacked — but  we  will  not  initi- 
ate this  war  under  the  current  cir- 
cumstances. We  should  tell  Iraq  and 
the  world  we  believe  the  wholesale  loss 
of  American  and  Arab  lives  is  too  great 
a  price  to  liberate  Kuwait,  and  I  per- 
sonally and  strongly,  Mr.  President. 
have  concluded  that  it  will  be. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  Iraq  from  Kuwait  as  im- 
portant and  worthy  as  it  is,  should  no 
longer  be  the  first  principle  of  our  and 
our  coalition  partners'  policy.  Its  pre- 
eminence tends  to  force  us  into  a  cor- 
ner. We  are  trapped  between  a  fear  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  full  or  partial  with- 
drawal, leaving  his  threatening  mili- 
tary intact,  and  our  fear  of  the  bloody 
consequences  of  the  war  which  we  are 
now  staring  in  the  face. 

Before  we  go  to  war  there  is  an  ur- 
gent need  for  elected  representatives  to 
examine  several  assumptions  which 
precede  the  selection  of  a  massive, 
nonincremental  battle  plan.  The  first, 
that  the  threat  of  an  attack  would 
make  a  war  unneccessry  because  Iraq 
would  see  our  power  and  withdraw:  has 
become  academic.  Iraq  has  not  with- 
drawn from  Kuwait  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  willing  to  do  so. 

The  second  is  that  Congress'  vote  of 
support  for  the  President's  request  is 
crucial  is  demonstrating  our  resolve 
Some  have  even  suggested  that  the 
lives  of  the  troops  are  endangered  by 
any  dissent  as  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  not  go  to  war  now  somehow  en- 
dangers the  lives  of  our  soldiers  more 
than  suggesting  that  now  is  the  time 
go  to  to  war. 

Further,  Mr.  F^resident,  I  believe  that 
personal,  bellicose  threats  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  stiffened  the  re- 
solve of  Saddam  Hussein  than  the  re- 
marks of  those  of  us  who  believe  the 
sudden  escalation  of  our  commitment 
was  a  mistake. 

The  third  and  most  important  as- 
sumption is  that  the  battle  plan  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  achieve  a  rel- 
atively quick  \ictory.  Several  facts 
should  give  every  Member  of  this  body 
a  sobering  moment  of  reflection.  Most 
wars  begin  with  the  militarj-  claiming 
to  be  able  to  achieve  a  quick  victory. 
The  longest  and  the  bloodiest  began 
with  the  expectation  of  an  early  resolu- 
tion. 

Further,  even  if  Iraq  is  forced  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  in  an  accept- 
ably short  period  of  time,  the  lose  of 
American  and  Arab  lives  will  be 
shockingly  high.  Rather  than  providing 
the  deterrant  for  future  aggressors  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  deter  us  from  ful- 
filling our  international  responsibil- 
ities in  the  future. 

Finally,  a  military  victory  will  not 
necessarily  lead  to  a  political  victory. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  our  political  posi- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  will  be  signifi- 
cantly  weakened   not   strengthened   if 
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we  select  the  battle  plan  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr  President,  eis  I  said  earlier  in 
some  ways  the  details  of  this  resolu- 
tion are  less  important  than  the  pres- 
ence of  so  much  dissent  before  war  has 
begun.  I  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  bothered  by  this  dissent  to 
consider  this:  This  is  not  a  Congress 
unwilling  to  support  the  use  of  force. 
There  are  no  America  firsters  standing 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  arguing 
against  a  proposal  to  lend  an  endan- 
gered ally  a  hand.  No.  this  dissent 
springs  ftrom  the  deep  doubt  and  mis- 
givings of  our  own  citizens,  doubt 
which  I  have  heard  from  even  strong 
8upp<:)rters  of  the  President's  request 
for  new  authority. 

This  is  a  Congress  which  has  taken 
the  pulse  of  our  friends  and  neighbors 
at  home.  This  is  a  Congress  which  has 
considered  the  cost  of  a  war  to  liberate 
Kuwalt^-both  to  our  own  soldiers  and 
treasure  and  to  the  Arab  people  of 
Iraq— and  Is  saying;  Hold  on,  we  may 
be  about  to  make  a  terrible  mistake. 

This  is  a  Congress  I  believe  in  consid- 
ering the  Mitchell  Nunn  resolution 
which  Is  doing  the  right  thing,  simulta- 
neously supporting  most  of  the  policies 
of  the  Bush  administration  and  by  ar- 
guinK  for  delay  in  implementing  a  bat- 
tle plan  which  may  result  in  a  rapid  de- 
cline of  political  support.  Once  we  start 
we  cannot  stop  Simply  put,  there  is 
too  much  doubt  for  us  to  start. 

If  we  pass  the  resolution  urged  on  us 
by  President  Bush  that  authorizes 
whatever  force  necessary,  we  must  be 
more  certain  of  what  we  are  about  to 
do  As  thf  [Mi>.-.;  .'v  of  war  becomes 
more  Imniinem  I  l.<ivt'  become  less  and 
not  more  pursuaded  that  the  unknown 
price  is  worth  the  uncertain  gain. 

Two  days  ago  we  saw  the  sad  and 
weary  face  of  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
reporting  that  nearly  7  hours  of  meet- 
ings with  Iraq's  foreign  minister  ended 
In  failure  When  we  heard  Iraq's  foreign 
minister  -speak,  we  understood  why 
Presldeni  Bush  s  letter  had  failed  to 
pursuade:  Iraq  is  unrepentant  and  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  the  facts  of 
their  bloody  deed. 

It  was  a  stunning  moment  which  has 
sobered  America  focusing  our  attention 
on  the  reality  of  what  is  about  to  fol- 
low Our  mood  has  changed  instanta- 
neously. America's  sons  and  daughters 
are  about  to  fight,  kill  and  die  in  a  war 
whose  outcome  we  can  only  predict  as 
victorious  without  knowing  exactly 
what  victory  means. 

For  most  of  the  past  5  months  we 
hoped  that  Saddam  Hussein  would 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  As  Security 
Council  resolution  followed  Security 
Council  resolution,  we  expected  a  re- 
versal but  got  instead  a  rebuff.  Today, 
after  moving  from  a  defensive  to  an  of- 
fensive posture — after  increasing  our 
troop  strength  so  as  to  have  the  capac- 
ity to  launch  an  offensive  strike — Sad- 


dam Hussein  seems  willing  to  take  our 
blow. 

So,  as  we  stand  here  debating  this 
resolution,  the  smell  of  battle  is  in  the 
air.  Notwithstanding  the  constitu- 
tional arguments  over  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  declare  war  and  the  impor- 
tant question  of  whether  or  not  eco- 
nomic sanctions  will  work,  I  cannot 
shake  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us  to  launch  a  war  against 
Iraq. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  know  this  is  a 
war  which  all  of  us  seek  to  avoid.  Some 
have  argued  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
the  war  is  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  use  whatever  force  is  nec- 
essary to  drive  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  They 
argue  that  only  by  making  Saddam 
Hussein  believe  we  will  use  force  will 
Saddam  Hussein  understand  we  are  se- 
rious. 

The  appeal  of  this  caurse  of  action  is 
its  hope  that  a  completely  unified 
United  States  will  send  the  strongest 
and  best  signal  to  Iraq. 

The  tragic  weakness  of  this  argu- 
ment is  that  it  papers  over  deep  and 
growing  unwillingness  to  pay  the  price 
of  human  life  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 
if  Iraq  does  not  withdraw.  For  it  Is  not 
the  congressional  Democrats  who  are 
trying  to  obstruct  President  Bush,  it  is 
Americans  themselves  who  are  saying: 
We  do  not  think  war  is  worth  it. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  major- 
ity leader  accurately  expresses  the  will 
of  the  American  people.  They  are  not 
ready  for  an  offensive  war  the  object  of 
which  is  to  drive  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 
They  want  to  wait  a  little  longer  to  see 
if  sanctions  will  work  particularly 
since  we  have  other  options  besides 
this  inexorable  procession  to  war 

Mr.  President,  this  delay  could  do 
much  more  than  give  Saddam  Hussein 
more  time.  It  could  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  assisting  President  Bush  de- 
velop an  alternative  strategy  which  the 
American  people  and  our  coalition 
partners  will  support.  It  could  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  reexamining  some 
of  the  premises  of  our  policy  which 
seem  to  be  forcing  a  conclusion  that 
Americans  do  not  want. 

It  is  understandable  that  military 
commanders  with  the  experience  of  the 
adverse  effects  of  gradual  escalation 
would  insist  that  a  massive  air.  sea. 
and  land  attack  be  the  course  of  ac- 
tion. Getting  this  war  over  In  a  hurry 
has  been  a  top  priority.  No 
incrementalization  has  been  the  first 
principle  in  developing  our  battle  plan. 

Unfortunately,  this  plan  has  a  seri- 
ous defect  which  as  we  approach  the 
fatal  hour  is  coming  clearly  into  view. 
The  costs  of  American  and  Iraqi  cas- 
ualties, property  damage,  economic 
disruption  and  mounting  domestic  defi- 
cits will  be  greater  than  the  prize 
gained.  What  works  militarily  may  fail 
politically  because  people  will  recoil  in 
horror  at  the  scene  they  see  before 
them. 


I  believe  President  Bush  is  personally 
committed  to  avoiding  war  If  war  is 
begun,  I  believe  he  is  also  personally 
committed  to  avoiding  a  replay  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  However,  one  of  the  most 
painful  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  war  was 
discovering  the  need  to  make  certain 
the  American  people  were  behmd  the 
effort  before  sendintf  cur  armies  Into 
the  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  alternatives  are 
not  just  the  extremes  of  waitmt?  for 
sanctions  to  work  or  going  to  war  to 
get  the  job  done.  Both  of  these  strate- 
gies— and  many  others  in  between — are 
based  upon  the  premise  that  our  No.  1 
objective  should  be  to  drive  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait. 

There  is  another  option:  Change  the 
objective  so  that  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait is  a  secondary  objective  to  sta- 
bilization of  the  entire  area.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  retreat  from  our  op- 
position to  this  invasion,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  a  sovereign  nation  and  the  cruel 
abuse  of  the  jjeople  of  Kuwait.  Rather, 
it  means  that  we  should  stop  asking 
the  question  will  economic  sanctions, 
military  containment,  and  a  naval 
blockage  result  in  the  timely  with- 
drawal of  Iraq's  occupying  forces  and 
start  asking  the  question  will  this 
international  effort  enable  us  to  build 
a  more  stable  region. 

I    believe    it   can.    I   believe   it   must 
There    are    two    good    examples    of    a 
changed  American  attitude  which  pro- 
vide us  with  the  basis  for  constructive 
action. 

The  first  is  that  prior  to  the  invasion 
of  Kuwait  few  of  us  were  giving  speech- 
es about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  and  the  need  to  slop  the  con- 
ventional arms  race.  Those  who  were 
had  to  search  for  a  receptive  audience 
Now,  both  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives actually  fear  the  danger 
and  are  prepared  to  do  something 
about  it. 

The  second  Is  that  prior  to  the  inva- 
sion few  of  us  saw  much  of  a  danger  in 
Iraq's  growing  military  threat  or  their 
willingness  to  apply  inhumane,  brutal 
force  on  their  own  people.  Those  who 
did  also  had  to  search  for  a  receptive 
audience.  We  owe  these  brave  souls  our 
thanks  and  our  apologies  for  not  seeing 
the  danger  sooner. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  the  best 
course — the  path  of  strength  and  wis- 
dom—Is to  tell  Saddam  Hussein  that 
we  have  been  patient  to  no  avail.  We 
should  tell  him  he  has  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  simply  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. We  should  tell  him  we  are  not 
going  to  declare  war  and  will  not  initi- 
ate the  attack  under  the  current  cir- 
cumstances. However,  not  only  do  we 
intend  to  keep  in  place  our  economic 
sanctions  and  the  warning  of  swift  and 
certain  use  of  force  if  his  appetite  for 
power  leads  to  further  aggression,  but 
we  are  changing  the  order  of  our  objec- 
tives. 


The  first  priority  will  now  be  a  re- 
duction of  his  military  power  and 
elimination  of  his  most  endangering 
weapons.  We  want  more  than  to  just 
have  him  gone  from  Kuwait  We  want 
his  destabilizing  influence  on  the  re- 
gion gone  and  we  want  it  gone  for  cer- 
tain. 

To  change  directions  in  this  manner 
will  most  certainly  make  the 
downsizing  of  our  military  force  a  ne- 
cessity. The  offensive  purpose  will  be 
gone.  Still,  some  force  must  remain  to 
guarantee  that  we  can  protect  Saudia 
Arabia,  enforce  our  economic  embargo, 
and  to  present  a  credible  deterrent  to 
Iraq's  military  dictator. 

The  brave  men  and  women  of  Desert 
Shield  deserve  a  hero's  homecoming. 
They  have  already  faced  great  danger 
and  have  done  so  with  impressive  speed 
and  intrepidity.  They  have  accom- 
plished the  most  important  goal— stop- 
ping Saddam  Hussein's  aggression— and 
have  done  so  in  a  way  that  has  brought 
honor  to  themselves  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  America  has  dem- 
onstrated her  resolve.  We  have  sent  our 
best  and  most  precious  treasure  to  stop 
Saddam  Hussein.  Now.  it  is  time  for  us 
to  stop  before  we  do  something  which 
in  our  political  stomach  and  in  our 
human  heart  many  of  us  believe  we 
will  regret. 

Led  by  President  Bush  the  world 
community  has  achieved  a  great  vic- 
tory. We  could  achieve  an  even  greater 
one  if  we  will  only  see  there  is  a  better 
way  to  peace  than  through  this  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

CONSEQL'E.VCES  OF  A  INrTED  STATES-IRAQ  WAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  "War  is 
neither  inevitable  nor  necessary  to  re- 
solve the  Gulf  crisis."  So  begins  a  let- 
ter I  have  just  received  from  former 
President  Jimmy  Carter  and  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  Senate. 
President  Carter  has  a  keen  under- 
standing of  the  Middle  East.  His  efforts 
at  Camp  David  were  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  American  diplomacy  in  40  years 
in  that  troubled  region.  Indeed,  one 
might  say,  the  Camp  David  accords 
have  been  our  only  success. 

Therefore,  his  warnings  about  the 
consequences  of  a  United  States-Iraq 
war  for  the  Middle  East  bear  special 
scrutiny  by  this  body.  He  makes  clear 
that  Iraq  must  withdraw  from  Kuwait, 
but  also  argues  that  nothing  is  to  be 
lost  if  we  accept  the  idea  of  a  peace 
conference  to  deal  with  the  broader 
Middle  East  questions  including  the 
Palestinian  issue, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Carter's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  all  Members  might  consider  the 
views  of  this  statesman  prior  to  our 
vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


J.ANUAHv  ;!    :*: 

Dlar  .Senator  Pell:  War  is  neither  inevi- 
table nor  necessary  to  resolve  the  Gulf  crisis. 
Iraq's  obduracy  and  U.S.  quibbling  over 
meeting  dates  and  ■linkage""  have  moved  us 
slowly  but  inexorably  toward  military  ac- 
tion. The  devastating  consequences  will  be 
both  immediate  in  human  blood  shed  and,  for 
decades  to  come,  in  economic  and  political 
destabilization  of  the  Middle  East  region. 
Massive  bombing  and  missile  bombardment 
will  be  necessary  to  minimize  American 
troop  casualties,  with  commensurate  civil- 
ian deaths.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  no 
matter  what  the  outcome  might  be.  an  allied 
invasion  will  be  viewed  simplistically  as  a 
devastating  attack  by  United  States  forces 
against  the  people  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Reli- 
gious sensitivities  among  Moslem  believers 
in  all  countries  will  be  further  aroused  be- 
cause of  the  dramatic  presence  and  actions 
of  Western  powers  in  their  holy  lands.  Saudi 
restraints  on  dress.  Christian  and  Jewish 
worship,  the  display  of  the  American  flag, 
and  even  official  acknowledgment  of  foreign 
forces  on  their  soil  are  clear  indications  of 
the  extent  of  this  concern.  The  inevitable  Is- 
raeli response  to  an  Iraqi  attack  on  their 
country  will  cause  grave  defections  among 
some  of  our  presently  staunch  Arab  allies. 

Despite  U.S.  claims  of  allied  unanimity,  it 
is  obvious  that  many  of  those  contributing 
to  the  Gulf  military  forces  are  much  more 
amenable  to  patience  as  the  economic  sanc- 
tions become  increasingly  effective  and 
while  other  peace  initiatives  can  be  at- 
tempted. French  and  Soviet  leaders  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  prefer  a  flexible  ne- 
gotiating approach  instead  of  the  delivery  of 
iron  clad  ultimatums. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  international 
community  should  not  accept  the  concept  of 
a  peace  conference  to  deal  with  broader  re- 
gional issues.  Including  the  attempt  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion. This  has  already  been  endorsed  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  is  com- 
patible with  the  historical  policy  of  the 
United  States  government.  Israeli  concerns 
about  biased  conveners  can  be  largely  as- 
suaged by  U.S. -Soviet  bilateral  sponsorship, 
now  that  relatively  good  Israeli  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  have  evolved.  If  nec- 
essary to  save  face,  we  can  continue  to  deny 
what  everyone  knows:  that  linkage  does 
exist. 

Iraq  must  comply  with  United  Nations  re- 
quirements on  the  Gulf  issues.  Iraqi  forces 
must  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  Other  disputes, 
compatible  with  this  bottom  line  demand, 
can  still  be  negotiated,  preferably  among 
Arab  leaders  with  Western  backing.  Concerns 
about  excessive  flexibility  can  be  a.ssuaged 
by  the  understanding  that  any  resulting 
agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the  Security 
Council  for  ultimate  acceptance  as  comply- 
ing with  demands  of  the  international  com- 
munity. Reasonable  concessions  required  by 
all  contending  parties  are  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  destruction  of  war.  It  is 
not  too  late. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

THE  PERSIA.N  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  before  be- 
ginning with  some  remarks  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  respond  to 
some  comments  made  by  some  pre- 
vious speakers  only  a  few  short  mo- 
ments ago. 

I  regret  our  colleague  from  Alaska. 
Senator  Stevens,  is  not  still  on  the 


floor.  In  his  remarks  he  suggested  that 
those  who  will  not  be  supporting  the 
resolution  sought  by  the  White  House 
are  in  some  way  expressing  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  young  men  and  women 
who  make  up  Desert  Shield,  our  Armed 
Forces  present  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  regret  that  comment  w,as  made,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  anything  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  to  suggest 
that  those  who  may  disagree  on  what 
course  of  action  we  ought  to  take  in 
this  body  somehow  reflect  a  lack  of 
support  and  appreciation  for  the  400.000 
U.S.  citizens  who  are  presently  defend- 
ing the  interests  of  this  Nation,  our  al- 
lies, and  other  strategic  causes  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

I  hope  in  the  course  of  this  debate  as 
it  goes  forward  over  the  next  day  or  so 
we  would  keep  our  attention  focused  on 
what  the  differences  are.  One  of  those 
differences  is  not  a  lack  of  support,  ap- 
preciation, and  confidence  in  the  men 
and  women  who  are  defending  this 
country's  interests,  who  are  in  uniform 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Second,  it  was  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  that  a  resolution  which 
suggested  supporting  continuation  of 
sanctions  rather  than  opting  for  a  mili- 
tary course  of  action  at  this  particular 
juncture  is  one  that  says  that  we  do 
not  want  Saddam  Hussein  to  move  out 
of  Kuwait  immediately:  that  we  are 
somehow  suggesting  delay;  that  we  are 
really  not  committed  to  achieving  the 
goals  as  articulated  by  President  Bush 
as  early  as  the  first  week  in  August 
when  Iraq's  naked  aggression  toward 
Kuwait  occurred. 

I  do  not  believe  anything  can  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  I  think  again 
there  is  a  commonality  of  purpose  that 
I  heard  reflected  in  speeches  by  all 
Senators  over  the  last  2  hours.  The 
common  desire  of  every  single  Member 
of  this  body  is  to  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  Kuwait,  the  departure  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  and  the  neutralization  of 
the  warmaking  capacity  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  the  chemical,  biological,  and 
potential  nuclear  weapons  he  may  ac- 
cumulate. 

So  I  hope  again,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  forward  with  this  debate  we  will 
discuss  the  issue  at  hand  and  tr>'  not  to 
create  false  differences — and  I  say  false 
because  that  is  what  they  are — between 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  asked  to 
choose  between  two  particular  ap- 
proaches over  the  next  several  weeks, 
assuming  for  a  second  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  not  take  the  advice  that  is 
being  offered  by  many— including.  I 
gather,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  is  on  his  way  to 
Baghdad — to  remove  himself  from  Ku- 
wait and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
conflict. 

If  he  does  not  do  that,  whether  it  oc- 
curs on  January  15  or  16.  at  some  point 
I  suggest  that  that  will  be  the  case. 
And  our  collective  hope  in  this  body 
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ought  to  bo  that  he  will  listen  lu  wiser 
counsel  and  recognize  the  mistake,  the 
tragedy  he  has  brouRht  on  that  small 
nation  and  reduce  the  tensions  that 
have  caused  400,000  Americans  and  27 
other    nations    to    place    forces    in    the 

gruif 

Mr.  President,  this  Chamber  is  no 
stranger  to  controversy  or  emotional 
debate.  Over  the  decatle  I  served  here 
there  have  been  numerous  occasions 
where  that  has  happened  However  the 
Issue  before  us  is  not  only  controver- 
sial and  emotional,  but  it  is  also  his- 
toric. In  fact.  Mr  President.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  future  generations 
were  to  look  back  on  this  debate  as  a 
significant  date  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation's  diplomacy,  the  first  challenge 
in  the  post-first-cold-war  world.  And. 
Mr   President,  they  will  be  right. 

What  we  all  do  here  in  the  next  days 
will  echo  down  the  halls  of  history  for 
years  to  come  Mr  President,  what  is 
before  us  is  not  routine  legislation. 
Rather,  we  are  here  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  asked 
this  Congress  to  approve  the  use  of 
military  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
are  being  asked  to  approve  nothing 
less,  in  my  view,  than  a  declaration  of 
war 

The  Congress  acquiescence  to  this 
FYesident  8  request  could  very  well,  as 
we  all  know,  send  400.000  of  our  young 
men  and  women  into  mortal  combat. 
Accordmgly.  Mr  President.  I  view  this 
question  as  the  single  most  important 
Issue  that  has  come  before  the  Senate 
in  my  10  years  of  service. 

Ttie  President  refers  to  this  debate 
and  this  crisis  in  general  as  the  turning 
point  for  a  new  international  regime, 
perhaps  even  a  new  world  order.  To 
this  end  he  has  ai*ked  us  to  Implement 
the  United  Nation's  resolution  author- 
izing all  necessary  means  to  force  Sad- 
dam Hussein  out  of  Kuwait. 

Mr  President.  1  understand  the 
President's  request  I  understand  why 
he  has  made  his  request  And  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  President  deserves  an 
ui>-and-down  vote  on  that  request 

Furthermore.  Mr  President.  I  am  in 
complete  and  total  agreement  with  the 
stated  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
President's  policy  The  Iraqi  Armed 
Forces  must  leave  Kuwait  or  be  forced 
out.  In  fact.  I  was  one  of  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  support  the  initial 
deployment  of  troops  to  the  region  in 
order  to  defend  against  further  Iraqi 
aggression 

Since  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  on 
August  2,  there  have  been  few  decisions 
that  our  President  has  made  with 
which  I  would  quarrel  The  escalation 
of  our  troop  levels  in  the  gulf  by  150.000 
men  and  women  on  November  8.  and 
the  choice  of  January  15.  1991.  as  a  date 
of  no  return,  are  two  such  mistakes 
that  I  think  have  been  made.  However, 
up  to  now.  Mr  President,  I  believe  that 
President  Bush  has  managed  this  crisis 
creatively  and  with  vision. 


The  irony  is  that  those  who  initially 
doubted  the  effectiveness  of  economic 
sanctions  and  the  ability  to  amass 
global  consensus  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein have  become  believers,  while  the 
architect  of  this  bold  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent, has  become  his  own  worst  skep- 
tic. At  this,  the  critical  moment  up  to 
now  of  the  gulf  crisis,  the  President  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  confidence  in  his 
own  successful  strategy  A  strategy 
that  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  12  reso- 
lutions by  the  U.N.  Security  Council, 
condemning  Iraq: 

Achieved  unprecedented  political 
unity  in  the  Arab  and  non-Arab  world 
against  Iraq; 

Marshalled  the  military  forces  of  28 
nations  in  the  gulf  to  prevent  further 
Iraqi  aggression:  and 

Last,  imposed  an  effective  worldwide 
trade  embargo  and  economic  sanctions 

Those  are  no  small  feats.  That  is  a 
remarkable  set  of  accomplishment.s 
over  the  last  several  months.  This  is 
not  a  Chamberlin;  this  is  not  1939.  This 
Nation  and  othera  have  responded  to 
this  crisis  and  to  this  threat. 

By  requesting,  however,  blank  check 
approval  for  the  use  of  force  at  this 
particular  juncture  from  the  Congress, 
the  President  appears  to  me  to  be  say- 
ing that  these  historic  achievements 
have  failed. 

The  President  has  now  done  what 
only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  he  cau- 
tioned all  of  us  against — he  seems  to 
have  lost  patience 

Even  though  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  President's  original 
approach  is  working,  we  are  told  we 
must  now  change  course  and  place  in 
harm's  way  thousands  of  U.S.  service 
men  and  women. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  vote  against 
this  request.  Allow  me  to  explain  why. 

This  debate  is  not  about  the  option  of 
military  force  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
pursuance  of  our  objectives  in  the  gulf 
crisis. 

I  supported  the  deployment  of  mili- 
tary forces  to  the  gulf  in  August. 

I  would  strongly  support  the  use  of 
force  to  protect  our  service  men  and 
women; 

I  would  strongly  support  the  use  of 
force  to  protect  our  allies  in  the  region 
from  Iraqi  aggression; 

I  would  strongly  support  the  use  of 
force  to  enforce  the  trade  embargo,  and 

Mr.  President.  I  would  strongly  sup- 
port the  use  of  military  force  to  re- 
move Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait 
and  neutralize  his  future  warmaking 
capacity  if  our  present  strategy  of  po- 
litical, military,  diplomatic,  and  eco- 
nomic pressures  fail  to  do  the  job 

No  one,  Mr.  President,  is  kicking  a 
third  leg  out  of  the  strategy  of  eco- 
nomic, political  and  military  presence 
to  deal  with  this  crisis.  All  we  are  sug- 
gesting IS  that  those  particular  efforts 
be  maintained  and  pursued  equally. 

However.  Mr.  President,  just  as  it 
would    be    foolhardy    to    remove    alto- 


gether the  arrow  of  military  force  from 
our  quiver,  so  too  would  it  be  foolish  to 
draw  this  arrow  prematurely 

I  say  this  because,  of  all  the  available 
options,  military  force  is  the  only  one 
which  once  commenced  is  almost  im- 
possible to  stop.  To  put  It  mildly,  the 
use  of  military  force  in  the  Middle  East 
is  always  risky  business,  with  no  guar- 
antees of  success.  It  is  a  leap  into  the 
abyss.  We  learned  this  painfully  in  Leb- 
anon. 

I  accept  the  fact  that  we  may  be  with 
no  other  choice.  But.  Mr  President, 
just  as  I  am  convinced  we  may  have  to 
make  that  choice  one  day— we  do  not 
and  must  not  make  that  choice  today. 

Mr  President,  those  who  argue  that 
now  is  the  time  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  go  to  war  should  have 
no  illusions:  I  am  convinced  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  made  the  decision  to 
fight  He  has  made  it  clear  that  he  in- 
tends to  go  to  war.  If  Saddam  Hussein 
fails  to  back  down,  then  we.  I  say  to 
my  fellow  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  are  all 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  that  war 

Mr  President,  1  believe  at  this  point, 
war  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 

To  forsake  the  success  of  the  present 
course  of  action  for  the  nsk-ridden  op- 
tion of  war  is,  in  the  words  of  the  histo- 
rian. Barbara  Tuchman.  "To  pursue 
the  unworkable  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
possible." 

In  this  case,  what  is  being  sacrificed 
is  the  real  possibility  that  the  embar- 
go, economic  sanctions,  and  diplomacy 
are  working  and  with  some  patience 
can  prove  even  more  effective. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  these  efforts  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  prove  their  worth,  not 
merely  because  of  what  is  at  stake  in 
the  present  crisis,  but  also  because  of 
the  new  chapter  in  conflict  resolution 
that  President  Bush  has  devised  by  ar- 
ranging world  participation  through 
the  United  Nations  and  the  imposition 
of  economic  and  political  pressure 

Now  that  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
has  diminished  and  super  power  ten- 
sions are  at  their  lowest  level  in  four 
decades,  the  world  must  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  how  to  maintain  order 

Mr  President.  George  Bush  has 
drafted  a  blueprint  in  the  world's  first 
test  of  this  new  challenge  To  abandon 
this  inventive  plan  now  may  well  doom 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  this  crisis. 
but.  as  importantly,  may  well  dissuade 
others  from  following  a  similar  course 
of  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
pressure  if  we  untimely  reject  their  ef- 
fectiveness. 

To  assess  the  vitality  of  our  present 
position  vis-a-vis  Saddam  Hussein,  con- 
sider the  following: 

First,  consider  the  present  potency  of 
economic  sanctions  In  the  early  days 
of  this  debate,  the  President  repeatedly 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  sanc- 
tions effort. 


Indeed,  at  a  September  joint  session 
of  Congress,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  reassured  us  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  sanctions  were  work- 
ing and  working  well.  And.  in  asking 
for  our  patience,  the  President  re- 
minded us  that  sanctions  could  take  12 
or  even  18  months  to  prove  fully  effec- 
tive. 

In  fact,  no  case  of  sanctions  in  mod- 
ern history  has  ever  had  more  than  a 
16-percent  impact  on  the  target  na- 
tion's gross  national  product.  Already 
the  impact  of  the  sanctions  is  unprece- 
dented, affecting  over  40  percent  of 
Iraq's  gross  national  product,  and  over 
90  percent  of  Iraq's  trade.  And  their  vi- 
tality, Mr.  President,  increases  with 
each  passing  day. 

Second,  the  door  to  political  and  dip- 
lomatic alternatives  should  never  be 
shut. 

President  Bush  insists  that  he  has 
gone  the  extra  mile  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  400.000  troops  are  sit- 
ting in  the  Saudi  desert,  there  is  a 
heavy  obligation  to  exhaust  every  op- 
tion for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  cri- 
sis. 

If  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz  has 
rebuffed  the  United  States,  then  we 
should  try  other  offers— through  the 
United  Nations,  through  the  European 
Community,  through  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  continue  the  diplomatic 
trac  k 

We  must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  a 
diplomatic  solution  as  vigorously  as  we 
would  fight  for  a  military  solution. 

If  we  practice  trench  warfare.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  economic,  political, 
and  diplomatic  front,  we  may  be  able 
to  avoid  it  on  the  battlefield. 

I  am  also  concerned.  Mr.  President. 
as  to  whether  we  can  even  achieve  our 
objectives  with  military  action.  The 
course  of  history  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
suggests  we  should  be  skeptical  of  any 
presumption  of  automatic  victory. 

War  in  the  gulf  will  pit  Arab  against 
Arab.  Arab  against  American  and  the 
real  possibility  of  Arab  against  Israeli. 

Mr.  President,  a  military  war  with 
Iraq  could  very  easily  get  out  of  con- 
trol, and  that  would  be  disastrous. 

Our  concern  for  the  coalition's  stabil- 
ity has  to  begin  with  Israel. 

We  know  that  Iraq  will  attempt  to 
attack  Israel  in  a  war. 

We  know  that  Israel  will  respond. 
But  we  also  know  that  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan will  not  permit  Israel  to  pass  over 
their  territory  en  route  to  Iraq. 

The  Egyptians  have  already  indi- 
cated they  would  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Israel. 

Mr.  President,  that  raises  serious 
problems.  We  are  firmly  committed  to 
the  security  of  Israel,  as  we  should  be. 
But  how  would  we  react.  Mr.  President, 
if  Syria  or  Jordan,  or  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  coalition,  were  to  attack  Is- 
rael'!' These  are  serious  questions,  Mr. 
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President, 
swers. 

What   If. 

Egypt,  and  the  other  Arab  members 
leave  the  coalition  altogether?  What 
then  is  the  future  of  the  multilateral 
effort  to  confront  Iraqi  forces?  Remem- 
ber, there  are  no  Soviet  troops  in  the 
region,  no  Chinese  troops,  no  Japanese 
troops,  and  no  German  troops.  The 
British  have  contributed  a  small  num- 
ber of  troops,  and  the  French  only  a 
token  force.  How  do  we  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  this  is.  once  again,  an 
Arab-American  connicf  That  percep- 
tion alone  would  be  sufficient  to  upset 
in  my  view,  the  delicate  nature  of  any 
postwar  balance,  even  if  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  entirely  defeated. 

And.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough 
to  concern  ourselves  with  who  loses  in- 
fluence in  the  postwar  Middle  East  re- 
gion. We  must  also  worry  about  who 
will  gain. 

In  the  wake  of  Iraq's  defeat,  Syria 
and  Iran  will  certainly  attain  far  great- 
er influence  over  the  events  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Are  we  prepared  to  face  Hafiz 
al- Assad  5  years  from  now  should  he 
undertake  territorial  ambitions'' 
Would  we  be  able  once  again  to  sum- 
mon the  political  will  necessary  to 
send  half  a  million  troops  to  the  re- 
gion? These  concerns.  Mr  President, 
must  also  be  addressed. 

Decades  from  now.  Mr.  President. 
how  will  future  generations  view  this 
confrontation  with  Iraq?  Will  they  read 
about  a  glorious  military  campaign, 
about  bombing  followed  by  limited  but 
effective  ground  combat?  Or  will  they 
read  about  how  superior  forces  were 
bogged  down  by  sandstorms  and  a  de- 
termined energy''  Will  they  visit  the 
museums  to  find  displays  devoted  to 
the  courageous  leaders  who  bravely 
managed  this  conflict  Or,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  they  reach  out  their  hand 
and  solemnly  trace  out  on  yet  another 
black  slab  of  granite  the  names  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives''  Will  they  re- 
member a  nation  that  acted  decisively 
and  effectively  in  the  face  of  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  or  one  that  lost  its  pa- 
tience when  patience  was  most  called 
for?  We  do  not  know.  No  one  can  an- 
swer those  questions. 

But  if  we  give  up  on  the  sanctions 
and  the  diplomatic  effort  now.  we  will 
never  know  whether  those  efforts 
would  have  worked.  That  perhaps.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  critical  point.  We 
have  pursued  the  unworkable  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  possible. 

The  President  reminds  us  what  we  do 
here  will  constitute  the  makeup  of  a 
new  international  regime,  a  new  world 
order  for  years  to  come.  But  if  we  go  to 
war  now.  Mr.  President,  we  risk  the  un- 
dermining of  that  global  effort.  We  will 
gravely  tarnish  if  not  discredit  our  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  tools.  And  once 
again  we  will  have  resorted  to  aggres- 
sion and  conflict  rather  than  diplo- 
macy to  solve  international  disputes. 


Mr.  President,  let  us  not  step  into 
the  black  abyss  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East  unnecessarily. 

As  is  the  case  so  often  with  me.  Mr. 
President,  maybe  my  favorite  poet, 
William  Butler  Yeats,  said  it  best: 

The  Second  Coming 
Turnintr  and  turning  in  the  widening  gyre 
The  falcon  cannot  hear  the  falconer; 
Things  fall  apart:  the  centre  cannot  hold; 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned; 
The  best  lack  all  conviction. 
While  the  worst  are  full  of  passionate  inten- 
sity. 

With  deep  respect,  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  Warner  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
GoRE).  The  Senator  from.  Rhode  Island 
IS  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
go  ahead  of  me  and  I  follow  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  1  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

A  DEB.^TE  OF  PASSING  INTEREST.  OF  PASSING 
I'ASSION 

Mr.  WALLOP  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
debate  of  passing  interest,  indeed,  of 
passing  passion.  We  hear  those  on  the 
majority  side  just  expressing  them- 
selves in  seeking  guarantees  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  we  seek  them,  there  are  no 
guarantees  of  success  And  there  is  no 
way  on  Elarth  m  which  a  committee  of 
100  or  a  committee  of  436  m  the  House 
or  a  committee  of  535  m  the  House  and 
Senate  or  even  more  can  choose  the 
moment  in  time  when  success  is  more 
likely  by  one  means  than  another. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  as  much  as  the 
Senate  and  Congress  may  dislike  it. 
only  the  Commander  in  Chief  can 
choose  that  moment  and  only  upon  his 
shoulders  rests  the  chilling  aspect  of 
success  or  failure. 

Congress  will  find  a  way  to  excuse  it- 
self or  to  take  credit,  no  matter  what 
happens. 

I  have  heard  speaker  after  speaker, 
and  most  recently  my  fnend  from  Con- 
necticut, suggest  that  were  we  only  to 
be  patient  and  not  impatient  we  would 
know  with  some  certainty  the  course 
of  events.  His  suggestion  is  that  were 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
choose  the  use  of  force  over  the  contin- 
ued use  of  sanctions,  we  will  never 
know  whether  sanctions  could  have 
succeeded  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  is  the 
truth.  But  an  even  more  chilling  truth, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  when  we  have 
seen  that  economic  sanctions  have 
failed,  we  will  never  know  if  the  credi- 
ble threat  of  force  would  have  worked 
and  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  might  have  been  ser\'ed 
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So  therefore.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Nunn-Mitchell  joint  resolu- 
tion which  is  today's  version  of  the  Bo- 
land  amendment.  It  is  a  political  state- 
ment and  not  a  policy  position.  Like 
the  Boland  amendment,  it  is  pusillani- 
mous and  it  equivocates.  It  says  nei- 
ther yes  nor  no.  It  does  not  oppose  war 
but  It  opposes  war  now. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  is:  When 
will  these  Neville-ites  be  able  to  de- 
cide? 

The  posture  of  the  Nunn-Mitchell. 
Mitchell-Nunn  proposition  basically 
says  we  the  majority  will  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  battle  to  Interpret  its  re- 
sults and  harvest  the  politics  as  the  op- 
portunities arise.  Should  the  or>eration 
succeed,  we  have  been  with  you  all 
along. 

How  many,  many  times  have  we 
heard  in  here  "I  support  the  views  of 
the  President,  the  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent"? Should  it  not  succeed,  we  have 
already  heard  the  threats  of  impeach- 
ment. I  ask  again:  Upon  whose  shoul- 
ders does  the  most  compelling  question 
rest? 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  proposal  is  not  a  message  to 
the  President  of  Iraq,  Saddam  Hussein, 
but  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  George  Bush. 

Last  October,  just  before  the  end  of 
the  lOlst  Congress,  I  spoke  at  length  on 
this  floor  on  this  crisis,  as  some  col- 
leagues may  recall.  I  felt  then  and  I 
still  feel  that  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
is  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  a  for- 
mal debate  on  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Iraq. 

I  felt  then  and  still  feel  that  the 
United  States  has  a  direct,  worthy,  and 
significant  national  interest  to  be  de- 
fended and  that  we  should  have  debated 
and  clarified  those  Interests  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  President,  a  declaration  of  war  is 
not  a  call  to  combat.  Let  me  point  out 
to  those  who  may  be  watching  and 
those  who  may  be  listening  that  some 
of  our  allies  in  this  alliance  are  still  In 
a  state  of  war  with  Israel  Are  they  en- 
gaged in  combat?  No.  Mr.  President, 
they  are  not. 

Theirs  is  a  statement  of  national 
purpose  of  enmity  with  Israel  one  with 
which  I  disagree  and  so.  too.  does  this 
body,  and  time  after  time  it  has  made 
its  opinion  known. 

But  in  fact,  Mr.  President,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  not  a  declaration  of  com- 
bat, and  this  Congress  and  this  country 
should  not  suppose  it  to  be  that  What 
I  asked  for  in  a  declaration  of  war  was 
an  unequivocal  statement  of  .American 
purpose  and  resolve. 

This  declaration  would  not  have  obli- 
gated us  to  attack  Iraq  nor  made  war 
any  more  imminent.  I  believe  that  a 
joint  resolution  to  declare  it  was  and 
still  is  the  proper  constitutional  vehi- 
cle to  clarify  the  U.S.  interests  at 
stake  and  to  Illuminate  the  relation- 


ships between  the  me.iri^  and  the  ends 
in  the  conflict. 

Above  all.  if.  tragically,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  engage  in  combat,  a  dec- 
laration ensures  political  stability  and 
public  support,  the  lack  of  which  inevi- 
tably sews  confusion  and  saps  morale 
amongst  our  Armed  Forces  and  can 
lead  to  disaster  at  the  operational  level 
as  it  did  in  Lebanon  in  1983. 

But  the  majority's  resolution,  and 
frankly,  even  those  others  which  have 
been  suggested  to  be  more  strongly 
worded  alternatives,  are  mush.  Like 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  they 
contain  the  seeds  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion  that  have  clouded  every  re- 
cent war  that  we  have  fought. 

So  I  am  compelled  to  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  are  we  doing  this  now?  Yes. 
I  realize  the  UN.  deadline  for  the  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  is  only  5  days 
away,  and  that  is  precisely  my  con- 
cern. Our  choice  of  timing  in  publicly 
opening  this  controversial  debate  could 
not  be  worse.  We  had  an  opportunity 
back  in  the  fall  to  debate  this  issue  and 
pass  an  appropriate  measure. 

In  October,  the  massive  buildup  of 
U.S.  troops  was  continuing,  and  so.  too. 
was  it  In  November  and  December.  We 
did  not  need  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  act.  This 
body  managed  to  provide  a  view  to  the 
American  people  that  we  were  con- 
scious of  what  was  going  on,  and  we 
gave  ourselves  the  opportunity  to  call 
ourselves  back  Into  session. 

But  sadly,  what  took  place  then, 
what  has  taken  place  today,  is  some- 
how or  another  a  means  of  carrying  on 
a  debate  to  express  that  we  have  con- 
cern, but  to  avoid  being  pinned  with  a 
decision  the  likes  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  must  make 
and  cannot  avoid. 

Had  we.  back  In  October  or  November 
or  December,  authorized  the  use  of 
force,  it  would  have  said  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  Americans  were  both  de- 
termined and  united.  And  what  a 
stronger  message  that  would  have  been 
then  this  subsequent  dithering  and  in- 
action. Action  then  would  have  per- 
mitted us  to  stop  at  any  point  short  of 
combat  operations  without  harming 
our  vital  Interests,  had  events  war- 
ranted. 

Regrettably  Congress,  the  modem 
Congress,  especially.  Is  designed  to 
evade  Its  responsibilities.  We  try  to 
have  it  both  ways,  or  even  any  number 
of  ways.  We  want  the  credit  for  its  suc- 
cesses, but  none  of  the  blame  for  its 
failures.  We  would  carefully  trim  our 
sails  to  catch  the  winds  of  favorable 
public  opinion,  but  dive  overboard 
rather  than  truly  be  held  accountable 
in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  public.  We 
hold  hearings,  sometimes  Interesting, 
most  often  meaningless  We  carp  in  the 
press.  We  remain  silent  when  we  should 
speak,  and  we  speak  when  we  should 
remain  silent.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 


the  executive  branch  refuses  to  relin- 
quish Its  powers  to  such  a  body'' 

So  I  suppose,  indeed.  I  admit,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  re- 
criminating over  what  we  have  failed 
to  do.  Yet  It  Is  worth  pointing  out  in 
passing  that  nothing  is  as  irredeemable 
as  a  missed  opportunity 

So  we  are  now  at  the  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  evade  responsibilities. 
The  march  of  events  and  piis.sage  of 
time  has  brought  the  Nation  to  the 
brink  of  engagement.  Yet.  its  very  im- 
minence vastly  increases  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  what  we  say  and  do  here  In  the 
next  few  days. 

On  the  floor  last  week.  Senator 
WiRTH  put  it  very  neatly.  We  are  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  act.  Yet  we  ought  to  feel  at 
least  an  equal  duty  to  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  flexibility  to  conduct 
the  operation  safely  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines  who  happen  to  be 
serving  this  country's  interests  abroad. 

This  dilemma  illuminates  the  dual 
nature  of  the  debate  on  the  gulf  crisis. 
We  are  essentially  confronting  two  is- 
sues: What  one  might  call  the  war  pow- 
ers issue  or  the  constitutional  issue  of 
executive  versus  congressional  prerog- 
ative; and  secondly,  the  policy  debate, 
the  substance  of  American  conduct  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield  itself 

Simplified,  the  policy  debate  asks, 
"Should  we  fight  at  a  time  of  our 
choosing  after  January  15,  or  should  we 
wait  for  some  Indefinite  period  to  let 
sanctions  work,  to  achieve  some  indefi- 
nite goal?" 

Critics  of  force  in  the  gulf  have  con- 
sistently linked  these  two  issues  In 
complaints  about  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  crisis.  They  seem  to  equate 
Congress'  prerogatives  to  declare  war 
on  the  one  hand,  with  a  condemnation 
of  force  on  the  other.  Ironically,  the 
Senate's  linkage  of  these  two  propo- 
sitions has  assured  the  administra- 
tion's continued  reluctance  to  place 
the  issue  before  Congress,  and  has  per- 
petuated an  incipient  crisis  right  up  to 
the  very  threshold  of  hostilities. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  discuss  the  con- 
stitutional issue  which.  Mr  President, 
is  largely  irrelevant  at  this  late  date, 
in  any  case  It  remains  unresolved.  In- 
deed, in  the  current  climate,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  resolve,  as  it  has  been 
proven  impossible  to  resolve  hundreds 
of  times  In  our  past. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  an  old-fash- 
ioned word  called  victory  Our  experi- 
ence in  Korea  and  Vietnam  seems  to 
have  excised  that  word  from  our  na- 
tional vocabulary.  The  victor>'  is  what 
we  should  be  seeking.  Victory,  there- 
fore, is  what  President  Bush  should  de- 
fine. 

Any  resolutions  this  Senate,  that 
House,  and  this  Congress  passes 
should— but  I  regret  to  say  certainly 
will  not — define  what  constitutes  vic- 
tory,   should    define    our    goal,    define 


what  it  is  that  we  as  a  nation  have  as 
our  perfect  and  special  interest. 

Mr.  President,  should  we  define  that. 
It  will  become  then  our  choice  to  stop 
at  any  point  along  the  road  that  we 
deem  satisfactory  But  should  we  fail 
to  define  it.  it  will  be  defined  by  the 
world,  by  the  press,  by  the  French,  by 
the  United  Nations,  by  somebody  else 
whose  boys  are  not  committed. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  it 
ought  to  be  an  obligation  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  would  will- 
ingly shoulder,  and  I  suggest  to  you 
that  it  is  an  obligation  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  willingly 
shirk 

Regrettably,  those  on  the  side  of  say- 
ing stay  the  course,  waiting  for  sanc- 
tions, no  one  asks  on  that  side  what 
must  these  sanctions  do''  How  will  they 
achieve  a  successful  end"  If  we  have  to 
fight,  how  will  we  know  when  to  start 
and  when  to  stop''  What  constitutes 
eventual  success''  Rather  than  deal 
with  these  fundamental  requirements. 
the  majority  attempts  to  ride  the  issue 
of  Congress'  ambiguous  warmaking 
power  into  the  White  House  and  sub- 
stitute Congress'  role  for  that  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 

The  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution  spells 
out  the  specific  conditions  or  scenarios 
under  which  the  I'resident  may  use 
force.  Why,  then,  do  they  not  also  es- 
tablish the  rules  of  engagement,  write 
operational  field  orders,  and  delineate 
the  targets,  and  determine  when  they 
have  and  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
hif 

I  am  sad  to  say  I  have  seen  few  argu- 
ments from  the  Nevilleites  that  would 
contribute  to  our  victory  over  Saddam 
Hussein  and  defeat  his  aggression.  In- 
deed, under  the  guise  of  constitutional 
prerogatives,  some  would  forfeit  a  per- 
manent advantage  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
modern  political  tragedy  that  appease- 
ment and  compromise  and  retreat  have 
been  identified  with  the  so-called  con- 
stitutional position.  A  Nevllleite  meas- 
ure, a  new  Boland  amendment,  is  not 
worthy  of  the  Senate,  but  it  does  illu- 
minate how  prone  we  are  as  a  body  to 
avoid  discussing  the  demands  and  the 
fulfillment  of  national  interests. 

This  crisis  does  abound  with  wild  im- 
probabilities. Was  there  ever  a  conflict 
in  which  we  sought  to  give  the  enemy 
such  a  priceless  advantage,  advance  no- 
tice of  the  earliest  date  of  possible 
military  action?  And  even  worse,  in  the 
majority's  resolution,  advance  notice 
of  when  we  have  changed  our  minds 
about  sanctions  of  the  United  States, 
sanctions  versus  military  force'' 

Saddam  Hussein  has  had  at  least 
until  January  15  to  dig  in  safely,  rein- 
force his  troops,  and  continue  his  rape 
of  Kuwait  with  impunity.  But  the  ma- 
jority resolution  seeks  to  offer  him 
even  more  months  of  security  to 
strengthen  his  defenses  and  manipulate 


world  opinion,   while  they  attend   the 
day  when  sanctions  may  work, 

Saddam  Hussein,  Mr.  President, 
knows  himself  to  be  ruthless,  knows 
himself  to  be  tough.  He  demonstrates 
It  daily,  and  has  over  the  last  decade 
He  may  even  believe  that  he  has  more 
resolve  than  Mr.  Bush.  He  knows  he 
has  more  resolve  than  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  resolve  can  be 
the  decisive  element  of  the  military 
equation,  despite  an  imbalance  of 
forces  which  rests  largely  on  our  side. 

He  may  actually  think  we  are  bluff- 
ing, and  that  he  can  face  down  our 
bluff.  That  is  why  what  we  do  here  in 
the  next  few  days  is  so  critical,  because 
I  do  not  believe  the  President  is  bluff- 
ing. While  I  have  some  concern  about 
the  extreme  multilateralism  that  has 
characterized  the  President's  actions.  I 
commend  him  for  the  cool,  steadfast, 
resolute,  and  clearheaded  manner  he 
has  displayed.  He  has  in  all  major  re- 
spects been  an  exemplary  Commander 
in  Chief. 

But  this  debate  stands  in  startling 
contrast  to  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  JCS.  the 
commanders  and  troops  in  the  field. 
The  Senate  presents  a  picture  of  vacil- 
lation, and  indecision.  We  stiffen 
Saddam's  defiance  based  on  his 
misreading  of  our  intentions  and  our 
resolve.  No  amount  of  repetitive  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  we  stand  together 
on  the  ultimate  goal  will  persuade  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  there  is  a  credible 
threat  of  force  that  can  make  our  re- 
solve believable. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  shown  himself 
to  be  capable  of  major  miscalculation. 
Invading  Kuwait  in  the  first  place  and 
attacking  Iran  in  1980. 

Today  we  may  be  witnessing  a  classic 
case  of  further  miscalculation  leading 
inexorably  to  war.  The  tragic  irony  is 
that  the  majority's  appeals  to  avoid 
war  at  all  cost  may  in  fact  ensure  it. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  President, 
this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  this  de- 
bate, or  even  legitimate  doubts  and 
questions  about  the  administration's 
priorities,  obscure  our  obligations  and 
the  vital  national  interests  at  stake.  If 
we  have  no  vital  interest  at  risk  in  this 
situation,  we  have  none  anywhere.  And 
if  we  have  none  anywhere — in  God's 
name,  let  us  stop  equivocating  and 
come  home. 

Many  people  have  trivialized  this  cri- 
sis by  claiming  it  is  merely  about 
cheap  oil,  that  we  are  going  to  shed 
blood  merely  for  the  oil  companies,  or 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  gas  guzzlers. 
Well.  Mr.  President,  the  conflict  is  in 
part  about  oil.  but  not  exclusively.  But 
the  oil  issue  is  not  trivial.  We  are  tied 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  its  econ- 
omy. If  we  allow  70  percent  of  the 
world's  proven  reserves,  with  the  glob- 
al leverage  it  represents,  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  like  Saddam  Hus- 


sein, we  will  no  longer  be  a  secure 
power,  much  less  a  great  power.  And 
those  people  who  are  shouting  the 
loudest  now  about  no  war  for  cheap  oil 
will  shout  even  louder  when  they  are 
jobless,  cold  and  hungry 

Saddam  Hussein  sees  oil  as  a  weapon. 
one  to  be  used  to  fuel  his  imperial 
dream.  He  sees  himself  as  the  new 
saladin  to  drive  out  the  west  from  Arab 
lands,  as  the  new  Nebuchadnezzar  of  a 
revived  Babylonian  Empire,  stretching 
from  the  gulf  to  the  Mediterranean. 
And  the  targets  of  his  expansionist 
military  empire  will  be  all  our  allies  in 
the  region— Saudi  Arabia  first,  then 
the  rest  of  the  Gulf  States  and  ulti- 
mately. Israel. 

This  is  a  test  of  our  credibility  and 
our  leadership  as  a  great  power  And 
America  is  a  superpower— perhaps  the 
only  one— and  with  that  role  comes  re- 
sponsibilities—to ourselves,  and  to  our 
allies. 

The  crisis  in  the  gulf  is  not  just 
about  oil  and  concern  for  American 
wallets,  or  about  the  ruling  families  of 
Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia,  Sooner  or 
later  Saddam  Hussein  must  be  defeated 
m  order  to  guard  the  principle  that  ag- 
gression across  borders — especially  in 
such  a  critical  region— must  never  suc- 
ceed. 

Senator  Nl'NK  has  asked  us  to  make  a 
distinction  between  interests  that  are 
truly  vital  and  those  that  are  merely 
important.  That's  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion, and  I  can  cite  at  least  one.  Above 
all.  now  that  we  are  committed,  it  is  in 
our  interest  not  to  fail. 

Turning  our  backs  now  on  this  re- 
sponsibility will  fatally  undermine  our 
creditability.  our  national  power,  and 
our  ability  to  defend  our  interests.  And 
it  will  unleash  an  era  of  international 
aggression,  piracy,  and  terror  And  in 
due  time  our  failure  will  leave  us  beset 
by  threats  to  our  well-being  on  every 
side. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  we  fail  to  deal  with  Saddam 
now.  we  will  have  to  later  Only  then, 
when  his  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
are  perfected,  when  our  allies  have 
melted  away,  the  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure  may  be  far.  far  higher.  If  we 
succeed  now.  this  may  well  be  the  last 
such  crisis  we  have  to  face  for  a  long 
while.  If  we  fail,  then  Saddam's  threat 
will  grow,  and  there  will  be  others  We 
will  reap  a  Breughelian  world  of  mas- 
sive instability,  increasing  violence, 
and  remorseless  exploitation  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong. 

It  is  self-evident  that  sanctions  alone 
cannot  work.  To  suggest  otherwise  is  a 
delusion.  Anything  short  of  a  credible 
threat  to  use  credible  force  to  elimi- 
nate the  Iraqi  threat^ — present  and  fu- 
ture— is  merely  an  excuse  for  inaction. 

Those  who  advocate  open-ended  sanc- 
tions, or  more  diplomacy,  or  anything 
other  than  force  to  eliminate  this 
threat  have  no  theory  of  victory.  They 
cannot  explain  how  economic  privation 
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in  a  military  dictatorship  like  Iraq  can 
ever  translate  into  a  r>olitical  conces- 
sion by  Saddam.  And  when  asked,  the 
advocates  of  open-ended  sanctions  can- 
not say  when  they  will  conclude,  they 
have  not  worked. 

They  will  not  even  define  the  meas- 
urement by  which  their  success  can  be 
evaluated.  The  Neville-ites  will  not  de- 
fine it,  for  they  will  have  to  admit  that 
sanctions  will  not  force  Iraq  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait. 

The  success  of  the  embargo  also  de- 
pends on  the  Iraqi  regime's  willingness 
to  kill  those  who  dissent.  Who  can 
doubt  that  willingness  in  light  of 
Saddam's  bloody  history?  To  whom 
will  the  Iraqi  people  appeal  when  the 
pain  of  the  embargo  grows  too  great? 
Nor  will  the  embargo  survive  the  self- 
interest  of  third  parties  like  Iran,  cer- 
tainly no  friend  of  the  United  States, 
or  theU.S.S.R. 

Finally,  sanctions  are  hurting  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  its  economy  in 
relative  terms  perhaps  as  much  as  they 
are  hurting  Iraq.  The  longer  they  are 
in  force,  the  less  effective  they  will  be- 
come. Consequently,  sanctions  alone  is 
not  a  true  policy,  only  an  excuse  to 
avoid  the  difficult  choice. 

There  are  other  excuses  for  inaction, 
Mr.  President.  Some  say  that  war  risks 
alienating  the  entire  Muslim  world  and 
harming  United  States  relations  with 
present  Arab  allies.  Some  fear  a  world- 
wide Muslim  reaction  against  us.  But 
the  Muslim  world  is  not  a  monolithic 
entity,  and  in  any  case  Muslims  have 
never  achieved  peace  among  them- 
selves, much  less  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  of  this  I  am  certain.  Mus- 
lims, and  Arabs  in  particular,  under- 
stand weakness  and  strength.  If  we  do 
nothing  but  prolong  the  stalemate,  we 
risk  a  far  greater  likelihood  of  losing 
all  our  friends  in  the  Muslim  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember.  Mr. 
President,  that  some  of  our  Arab  allies 
In  the  coalition  are  still  technically  at 
war  with  Israel,  our  other  ally  in  the 
region.  Yet,  they  have  stood  with  us 
loyally,  admittedly  because  it  is  in 
their  Interest  to  do  so.  But  there  would 
be  no  United  States-Arab  coalition 
without  the  credible  threat  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  use  force. 

The  danger  to  the  Arab  States  who 
have  supported  us  will  be  acute  with- 
out the  continued  credibility,  and  reli- 
ability, of  the  American  military  op- 
tion. And  if  we  falter,  is  there  any 
doubt  that  they  will  begin  to  accom- 
modate the  true  military  power  in  the 
region — and  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  sus- 
tain an  embargo  and  a  ilne  in  the 
sand"  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  even 
if  we  could,  would  it  solve  our  basic 
problem?  Of  course  not.  Indeed,  an 
American— non-Muslim— garrison  per- 
manently encamped  on  the  holy  soil  of 
Islam  would  soon  unite  the  Arab 
masses  against  us.  Continued  passivity 


will  cede  the  Initiative  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Under  the  Nunn-Mitchell  resolution. 
Saddam  Hussein  can  win  simply  by 
standing  fast,  and  continuing  his  clever 
political  and  psychological  welfare.  He 
can  appeal  for  peace  to  our  antiwar 
movement.  His  pan-Islamic  propa- 
ganda, threats  of  Jihad  against  Israel, 
and  linking  the  gulf  crisis  with  the 
Palestinian  problems  will  inevitably 
fracture  the  coalition.  And  finally,  he 
can  wear  down  the  resolve  of  the  coali- 
tion by  promises  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait, to  negotiate,  anything  to  keep 
the  game  going.  And  in  time,  we  will 
find  ourselves  isolated — and  defeated, 
the  very  thing  which  those  who  were 
advocating  the  Nunn-Mitchell  amend- 
ment say  they  seek  to  avoid. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  to  our  in- 
terests is  Saddam  Hussein,  his  regime, 
and  its  military  power,  and  nothing 
but  their  removal  will  suffice  in  the 
present  circumstances.  Even  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait,  if  it  does  not  con- 
tribute directly  and  quickly  to  the 
elimination  of  that  regime,  will  not 
suffice. 

Mr.  President,  the  roman  poet  Virgil 
wrote  in  his  epic  Aeneid.  "The  God  of 
war  favors  bold  beginnings."  We  as  a 
nation  began  this  operation  boldly,  and 
today  we  enjoy  major  advantages  as 
the  fruit  of  our  boldness.  We  have  the 
psychological  edge,  worldwide  and  do- 
mestic political  support,  troops  at 
their  peak,  and  justice  on  our  side. 

Yet  in  Congress  we  are  faced  with  a 
failure  of  both  judgment  and  courage. 
As  Paul  Gigot  wrote  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "crises  reveal  char- 
acter." This  crisis  is  a  true  test  of  our 
national  character.  According  to  the 
Greek  philosopher  Heraclitus.  'a  man's 
character  is  his  fate  "  The  same  may 
be  said  of  nations.  And  courage  is  the 
core  of  character,  the  ladder  on  which 
all  other  virtues  mount. 

Our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  are  showing  great  courage.  I 
think  about  them  often.  Some  of  them 
are  my  friends  and  neighbors  from  Wy- 
oming, a  State  with  only  half  a  million 
people,  yet  which  has  the  second  high- 
est number  of  guardsmen  and  reserv- 
ists called  up  relative  to  population. 
But  whether  from  Wyoming.  Califor- 
nia, or  New  York— they  are  all  my 
countrymen.  They  are  also  all  volun- 
teers, and  they  are  ready. 

Our  servicemen  are  not  shrinking 
from  the  battle,  even  though  some  of 
them  will  be  wounded,  and  some  will 
die.  But  I  fear  the  collective  courage  of 
this  body  does  not  match  theirs.  If  we 
cannot  be  worthy  of  our  servicemen, 
let  us  at  least  have  the  decency  to  stop 
invoking  their  courage  to  camouflage 
our  own  weakness. 

Gentlemen  cry  "peace,  peace."  but 
there  is  no  peace.  In  essence  we  are  al- 
ready at  war.  Lives  have  already  been 
lost,  if  not  in  combat,  at  least  in  prepa- 
ration for  combat.  And  we  have  used 


force  to  enforce  the  blockade,  in  itself 
an  act  of  war. 

No.  Mr.  President  the  time  to  act  Is 
now.  while  we  have  the  advantage, 
while  we  have  the  means  amassed  in 
the  right  place,  and  while  we  can  keep 
the  loss  of  life  at  a  minimum. 

To  prolong  the  crisis  bids  up  the  ulti- 
mate price.  Can  we  not  summon  the 
courage  to  make  clear  to  the  American 
people  what  is  at  stake  and  what  their 
sons  are  being  asked  to  fight  for"'  The 
President  has — cannot  this  body  have 
the  courage  to  do  the  same? 

This  is  not  an  easy  choice.  I  grant. 
But  then,  leadership  and  responsibility 
seldom  offer  us  easy  choices.  Any 
course  of  action  that  says  "yes,  but 
*  *  *"  ignores  the  harsh  reality  that 
the  history  of  conflict  allows  no 
"buts."  There  are  only  choices,  dif- 
ficult choices.  The  Senate  can  achieve 
no  purpose,  by  failing  to  choose  or 
postponing  choice.  Can  we  make  the 
wrong  choice.  Of  course.  But  we  can 
never  succeed  without  taking  the  risk 
that  choosing  Imposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Accord- 
ing to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

INASIMOUS-COSSENT  AOREEME>n- 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
consent  agreement  regarding  recogni- 
tion of  Senators  for  speeches  during  to- 
day's session  be  amended  to  reflect  the 
following  addition: 

Add  Senator  Levin  after  Senator 
Gramm  of  Texas,  for  up  to  25  minutes. 

Add  Senator  Baucus  after  Senator 
Pressler,  deleting  Senator  Byrd.  and 
that  Senator  Sasser  be  added  after 
Senator  Smith:  and  that  Senators 
Durenbercer.  Murkowski.  Heinz.  Do- 
menici.  Mack.  Helms,  and  Co.'\ts  be 
added  after  Senator  Hatch,  and  that 
Senator  Heflin  be  added  after  Senator 
Hatch  prior  to  Senator  Durenbercer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wonder  if  he  could  re- 
peat that  last  part. 

Mr  SANFORD.  And  that  Senators 
DURENBERCER,    MURKOWSKl,   HEINZ,   DO- 

MENici.  Mack.  Helms,  and  Coats  be 
added  after  Senator  H.\tch.  and  that 
Senator  Heklin  be  added  after  Senator 
Hatch,  prior  to  Senator  DntENBERCER. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  he  could  withhold  1 
minute.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr  President,  might 
I  add  a  note  from  the  leadership  for  the 
information  of  Senators  that  if  they 
are  not  present  and  ready  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  next  Member  on  the 
list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 


THE  PER.SIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
debate  this  very  serious  matter.  I  wish 
there  was  emblazoned  on  the  pediment 
above  the  presiding  officer's  head  the 
words.  "The  objective  is  to  have  Iraq 
out  of  Kuwait." 

That  is  the  U.N.  objective.  That  is 
the  objective  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  stated  objec- 
tive of  the  majority  leader  and  others 
supporting  the  resolution  that  is  before 
us  this  evening. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  right- 
fully declared  that  they  will  not  coun- 
tenance the  savage  aggression  that 
Saddam  Hussein  visited  upon  a  helpless 
neighbor.  If  that  aggression  is  toler- 
ated the  world,  for  all  of  us.  even  a  big 
nation  like  the  United  States  will  be  a 
far  more  dangerous  place.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve that.  I  deeply  believe  in  the  anal- 
ogies comparing  this  situation  to  1934 
through  1939  in  Europe  when  aggression 
went  unpunished. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  having  agreed 
upon  the  objective,  let  us  review  the 
situation  that  confronts  us  as  we  at- 
tempt to  achieve  the  goal,  the  goal 
being,  and  I  wish  to  keep  this  before  us, 
the  goal  being  to  have  Iraq  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

Iraqi  forces  are  solidly  entrenched  in 
the  country  now.  Estimates  are  they 
have  in  Kuwait  itself  about  290.000  sol- 
diers, and  available  in  nearby  southern 
Iraq  an  additional  240.000.  making 
530.000  Iraqi  forces,  a  total  of  over  half 
a  million.  Facing  them  are  335,000 
American  troops,  and  245.000  allied 
troops,  close  to  600,000  from  28  different 
countries. 

The  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  estimated  to 
have  about  740  fighters  and  attack 
bombers.  The  United  States  has  1.200 
alone,  and  our  allies  have  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  800  more,  making 
2.000  aircraft. 

Leading  the  Iraqi  forces  is  a  proud 
and  skillful  leader  who.  with  iron  dis- 
cipline, led  his  forces  through  an  8-year 
war  with  Iran  that  is  said  to  have  cost 
him  a  million  casualties,  a  million  ci- 
vilian and  military  out  of  a  nation  of  17 
million  people.  If  you  applied  those 
same  ratios  to  the  United  States  of 
America  that  would  mean  that  we 
would  suffer  losses  of  close  to  15  mil- 
lion people.  That  is  the  population  of 
that  State  of  Florida. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  easy  and  log- 
ical for  us  to  conclude  that  we  are  fac- 
ing a  very  determined  leader  who  has 
clearly  shown  he  is  not  disposed  to 
blink.  He  is  no  fool  and  therefore  we 
can.  I  think,  expect  that  he  will  recog- 
nize that  the  military  blows  that  the 
allies  are  capable  of  delivering  against 
him  will  eventually  overpower  him  if. 
if  he  believes  that  we  will  ever  resort 
to  using  that  force 

Let  us  move  now  to  alternative  ap- 
proaches that  are  being  debated  by  the 
Senate.  The  majority  leader's  proposal 
savs    that   we    shall    continue    on    the 


present  course  of  the  sanctions  outside 
of  that,  it  does  not  do  anything.  It  does 
not  up  the  current  pressure  on  Saddam 
Hussein.  It  does  not  up  it  one  iota. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  I  can  say 
it  reduces  the  pressure  because  the  cur- 
rent situation  says  to  him  by  January 
15  you  are  going  to  be  attacked,  or 
could  be  attacked,  whereas  under  this 
resolution  it  says,  no.  we  will  continue 
the  sanctions  and  if  there  is  to  be  the 
use  of  force  the  administration  must 
come  back  to  Congress  seeking  ap- 
proval for  that  use  of  force. 

Therefore,  it  assures  Hussein  there 
will  be  no  shooting  until  some  possible 
indefinite  time  in  the  future  when  Con- 
gress will  consider  the  matter. 

Now  the  resolution  in  three  separate 
paragraphs  discusses  the  embargo  or 
sanctions,  and  somehow  it  seems  to  me 
it  demonstrates  a  faith  that  these  ef- 
forts will  in  kind  of  a  painless  way  per- 
mit us  to  attain  our  goal. 

But  two  questions  immediately  arise. 
First,  will  the  sanctions  permit  us.  or 
materially  assist  us.  in  achieving  that 
goal  of  getting  Iraq  out  of  Kuwaif 

Second,  when  do  we  say  we  have 
given  the  sanctions  enough  time? 

Note  that  the  first  question  deals 
with  whether  the  sanctions  will  help  us 
achieve  our  objective  of  getting  the 
Iraqis  out  of  Kuwait.  It  does  not  say 
will  the  sanctions  produce  bread  lines 
in  Baghdad,  or  will  the  sanctions  affect 
the  Iraqi  Air  Force.  No.  The  question  is 
will  they  help  us  get  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait The  success  of  the  sanctions 
must  be  judged  by  that  standard. 

Director  William  Webster  of  the  CIA 
stated  yesterday  in  writing  the  follow- 
ing, and  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
all  to  these,  that  we  pay  careful  heed 
to  these  words.  This  is  Director  Web- 
ster speaking. 

I  testified  on  December  5  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  sanctions  would  mandate  a 
change  in  Saddam  Husseins  behavior  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  when  or  even  if 
they  would  force  him  out  of  Kuwait.  Our 
judgment  remains  that,  even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  6  to 
12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait. 

In  other  words,  unlikely  to  achieve 
the  objective  that  we  have  all  agreed 
upon. 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  6  to 
12  months  even  if  effective  sanctions  can  be 
maintained.  This  is  especially  true  if  Iraq 
does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is  likely 
during  this  period. 

This  is  Director  Webster  speaking. 

He  continues: 

Iraq's    infantry    and   artillery    forces— the 

key  elements  of  Iraq's  initial  defense — prob- 
ably would  not  suffer  significantly  as  a  re- 
sult of  sanctions.  Iraq  can  easily  maintain 
the  relatively  simple  Soviel-style  weaponry 
of  its  infantry  and  artillery  units  and  can 
produce  virtually  ail  of  the  ammunition  for 
these  forces  domestically.  Moreover,  these 
forces  will   have  additional   opportunity   to 


extend  and  reinforce  their  fortifications 
along  the  Saudi  border,  thereby  increasing 
their  defensive  streng-th.  Iraq  has  a  iarpe 
stock  of  spare  parts  and  other  supplies.  On 
balance,  the  marginal  decline  of  the  combat 
power  m  Baghdad  s  armored  units  probably 
would  be  offset  by  the  simultaneous  im- 
provement of  Its  defensive  fortifications. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  Mr 
Webster. 

Mr.  President.  I  try  to  give  as  much 
credence  as  possible  to  the  viewpoint  of 
those  favoring  this  resolution. 
-Amongst  them  are  indiN-iduals  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect. 
But  I  find  it  extremely  hard  to  fathom 
how  this  resolution  advances  or  attains 
our  agreed-upon  objective. 

The  supporters  say  •Give  the  sanc- 
tions a  chance"  while  at  the  same  time 
saying  to  Saddam.  "We  are  giving  you 
a  further  period  of  grace  from  even  the 
threat  of  fighting."  During  that  period 
of  grace.  Hussein  can  strengthen  his 
position  m  Kuwait.  He  can  carefully 
conserve  or  even  replenish  those  items 
in  short  supply. 

We  suddenly  apply  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  Rules  to  warfare:  No  at- 
tack without  penalty  of  warning,  and 
meanwhile  he  proceeds  to  make  all 
preparations  possible  against  O'ur 
forces. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  our  allies?  Are 
they  to  assume  anything  other  than 
that  we  suddenly  lost  our  ner\'e  just  as 
we  arrive  at  the  critical  date  of  Janu- 
ary 15? 

The  leader  of  the  United  Nation  coa- 
lition is  clearly  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  our  Nation  cannot  back  a 
LT.N.  resolution,  then  these  nations  as- 
sociated with  us.  many  of  them  at  a 
very  high  economic  and  a  very  high  po- 
litical cost,  are  going  to  drift  away, 
each,  perhaps,  making  whatever  ac- 
commodations It  can  with  Saddam 

The  second  question:  When  do  we  say 
we  have  given  the  sanctions  enough  of 
a  try''  It  is  never  answered  by  the  pro- 
ponents. And.  indeed,  they  cannot  an- 
swer that  question  I  suppose  if  their 
resolution  succeeded,  some  time  in  the 
near  future  we  would  re\'lsit  this  ques- 
tion, with  strong  voices  saying.  "Give 
the  sanctions  more  time."  while  we 
face  an  even  stronger  entrenched  Iraqi 
force  in  Kuwait.  Should  we  at  that  fu- 
ture time  decide  to  attempt  to  achieve 
our  goal  by  force  or  authorize  the  use 
of  force,  our  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Iraqi's  would  be  most  likely  less  favor- 
able than  it  is  today. 

But  more  important  than  that.  Mr. 
President,  we  would  have  lost  the  op- 
portunity that  we  now  have,  an  opi)or- 
tunity  that  might  succeed  in  getting 
Saddam  out  of  Kuwait.  We  now  have 
the  ability,  absent  this  resolution,  to 
say  to  him:  The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  backed  by  the  full  support  of 
Congress,  says  Get  out  of  Kuwait  or 
we  shall  use  force  against  you."  That 
possibility  does  not  exist  under  the 
pending  resolution. 
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In  this  life  of  ours,  nothing  is  cer- 
tain We.  none  of  us,  know  exactly  how 
we  should  decide  this  Issue  We  axe 
fflven  powers  of  judfrment.  supported  by 
the  experiences  that  we  know  of  and 
read  of  and  have  personally  undergone 
and  we  thus  arrive  at  the  best  decisions 
we  are  capable  of 

It  is  my  very  firm  belief,  based  upon 
some  experience,  that  to  delay  here,  to 
postpone,  to  temporize,  would  be  ex- 
tremely costly  for  our  Nation  In  terms 
of  American  lives.  The  best  chances  for 
success  are  not  only  to  defeat  this  reso- 
lution but  to  endorse  one  giving  the 
President  the  authority  to  use  force, 
should  he  deem  it  necessary,  which 
hopefully  will  not  be  true 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  point. 
I  very  strongly  believe  that  what  we  do 
in  this  Instance  mfluences  our  Nation's 
standing  beyond  the  immediate  bound- 
aries of  this  situation.  The  Congress 
has.  ever  since  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait  on  August  2,  over  5  months  ago. 
encouraged  and  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  forging  the  unique  alliance  he 
has  put  together.  We  have  not  Just 
been  bystanders.  We  have  actively  en- 
couraged this. 

We  have  funded  it.  Mr  President  We 
have  made  exceptions  to  the  Budget 
Reform  Act  for  it.  We  have  passed  a 
resolution  showing  our  support  for 
what  the  President  has  done,  and  that 
resolution  passed  96  to  3.  We  have 
known  of  this  UN  Resolution  No.  678 
since  it  was  passed  November  29  with 
the  very  active  support  of  the  United 
States.  6  weeks  ago  We  have  known  of 
the  President's  support  for  that  resolu- 
tion and  his  intention  to  implement  it. 

Now.  at  the  final  hour,  with  4  days  to 
go  before  the  UN  deadline,  this  resolu- 
tion is  before  us  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  use  force  without  further 
approval  of  Congress. 

Should  this  resolution  be  approved.  I 
do  not  know  what  nation  in  the  world 
would  ever  believe  in  the  constancy  of 
reliability  of  the  United  States  In  the 
future 

We  would  hereafter,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  viewed  as  a  country  that  would 
refuse  to  back  up  Itji  words  with  its 
deeds,  a  fair  weather  friend;  not  there 
when  the  going  got  tough. 

F'or  these  reasons.  Mr  President,  it 
is  in  the  best  Interests  of  our  country 
that  this  resolution  be  defeated.  It  is 
my  hope  we  tan  then  all  unite  behind  a 
resolution  in  effect  supporting  the  U.N. 
resolution,  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  use  force  if  hf  deems  it  nec- 
essary, hopefully  whh  h  will  not  occur 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  would  convey 
the  clearest  and  best  message  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  and  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  at  the  lowest  cost  in 
casualties — something  that  must  con- 
stantly stAy  before  us— our  goal,  which 
is  to  remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

The  PRP:sIDING  OP'FICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  (Mr.  Sanford]  is  recog- 
nized 

THE  PER31A.V  CVLF  CRISIS 

Mr  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
debate  may  very  well  have  started  out 
to  be  a  debate  about  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  this  Nation  cannot  go  to  war  with- 
out a  declaration  by  the  Congress.  But 
that  is  not  really,  now.  what  the  argu- 
ment is  about  I  am  afraid. 

The  reason  I  am  so  much  in  support 
of  the  resolution  that  has  been  put  in 
by  the  leader — the  resolution  prepared 
by  Sentor  Sam  Nunn— is  that  I  think  if 
we  do  not  vote  for  this,  we  are  going  to 
war  very  shortly.  So  I  think  we  either 
support  this  resolution  which  brings.  I 
think,  some  sanity  to  the  discussion, 
or  we  are  going  to  see  this  Nation  go  to 
a  war,  and  a  war  that  certainly  does 
not  need  to  be  fought^-the  most  unnec- 
essary war  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
and  a  war  that  could  have  disastrous 
effects. 

There  is  not  much  we  can  do  about 
the  President  going  to  war  unless  we 
pass  this  kind  of  a  resolution.  As 
George  Will  said  today  in  his  editorial 
in  Newsweek  making  the  point  that, 
were  it  applied  to  debate  tonight  which 
supports  the  Nunn  resolution,  if  the 
President  decides  to  go  to  war  there  is 
not  anything  the  Congress  can  do  ex- 
cept to  impeach  him  or  to  cut  off  the 
funds  for  the  military. 

He  was  quite  correct  in  pointing  out 
that  we  are  not  going  to  cut  off  the 
funds  for  the  military,  not  when  our 
young  men  and  women  are  over  there 
exposed  And  I  suspect  we  are  not  going 
to  Impeach  the  President  while  fight- 
ing is  going  on  and  while  war  is  going 
on  and  probably  should  not  anyhow. 

But.  in  any  event.  I  think  we  either 
support  Senator  Sam  Nunn's  resolu- 
tion—and I  might  say  here  parentheti- 
cally that  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  more  thoughtful,  more 
knowledgeable  about  the  military, 
more  aware  of  the  p>osition  of  this  Na- 
tion's leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  than  Sam  Nunn  I  am  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  a  cosponsor 
and  to  support  this  legislation. 

But  if  we  do  not  pass  it,  you  may  be 
sure  we  are  almost  certain  to  go  to 
war. 

It  is  possible— and  I  certainly  hope  it 
does  turn  out— that  Saddam  pulls  out 
of  Kuwait.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his 
history  to  indicate  that  is  going  to 
happen.  And  if  we  do  not  say  "let  us  be 
cautious,  let  us  go  back  to  our  original 
plan  "—which  Senator  Nitnn  says— then 
we  are  going  to  see  this  Nation  dragged 
Into  a  war  that  brings  pain  and  suffer- 
ing and  death  and  loss  and  added  costs 
of  all  kinds,  not  only  to  this  Nation 
but  to  other  nations.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  are  going  to  see  that  it  brings  in 
its  wake  the  kind  of  turmoil  that  we 
will  be  a  generation  getting  under  con- 
trol. 


We  will  see  turmoil  in  the  .Middle 
East,  bringing  all  kinds  of  results  that 
are  going  to  lead  to  the  Instability  of 
that  region  We  are  going  to  see  the 
State  of  Israel  put  In  jeopardy  And  we 
ought  not  to  overlook  that  danger 

I  think  the  aftermath  of  this  war 
might  very  well  be  far  worse  than  the 
war  itself. 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  from  the  ad- 
ministration just  how  they  see  the  war. 
•"How  many  deaths'*  "  I  have  asked. 
"How  much  time  do  you  think  it  would 
take?" 

The  answer  has  not  come.  The  answer 
has  been  very  vague. 

"Oh.  we  can  go  in  there  and  bomb  for 
2  or  3  days  and  Saddam  will  give  up.  Or 
we  can  take  a  scenario  that  is  a  little 
bit  more  pessimistic,  and  it  might  take 
us  11  days  to  carry  it  out.  It  depends," 
they  said,  ""on  the  scenario." 

"And  how  many  deaths  will  there 
be?" 

"It  depends  on  the  scenario" 

I  can  tell  those  gentlemen  what  their 
War  College  says  about  the  senario.  I 
can  tell  them  what  their  War  College — 
and  surely  most  of  them  have  attended 
it — has  to  say  about  how  you  calculate 
the  time  of  conflict  in  a  war  and  how 
you  calculate  the  number  of  deaths. 
You  take  the  worst  case  scenario.  The 
worst  case  scenario  could  have  us  los- 
ing thousands  and  thousands  of  young 
Americans. 

The  worst  case  scenario  could  have 
us  bogged  down  for  months  and 
months,  and  maybe  years.  So  there  is 
no  easy  way  to  end  this  war  This  is 
not  an  easy  war  to  be  fought  and  this 
is  not  a  war  that  ought  to  be  fought. 

I  grant  you  that  the  President  has 
put  himself  in  a  position  that  more  or 
less  is  the  case  of  painting  oneself  into 
a  corner.  He  added  the  buildup  He 
turned,  without  real  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  a  defensive  operation 
sent  there  to  defend  against  further  ag- 
gression into  Saudi  Arabia  into  an  of- 
fensive potential  and  decided  that  he 
would  say  this  is  going  to  be  a  demand 
that  you  get  out  or  we  are  going  to 
come  in.  There  was  not  any  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  about  that 

It  is  a  game  of  bluff  If  a  game  of 
bluff  works,  well  and  good,  and  I  hope 
it  will  But  if  it  does  not  work,  then 
where  are  we  left  standing  if  we  have 
had  our  bluff  called''  Then  we  have  to 
go  to  war.  the  administration  con- 
tends. 

The  President  said  after  Secretary 
Baker's  meeting  that  now  it  is  up  to 
Saddam  Hussein.  I  say  it  ought  not  be 
up  to  Saddam  Hussein  We  ought  not  to 
let  Saddam  Hussein  s  stubbornness,  his 
inflexibility,  his  refusal  to  move,  de- 
cide that  we  are  going  to  make  such  a 
tremendous  blunder  as  going  to  war 
now  would  be. 

It  is  not  so.  Mr.  President.  It  is  up  to 
the  United  States.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  de- 
cide whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  war. 


As  we  carry  on  this  debate.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  us  to  remind  our  col- 
leagues from  time  to  time  that  all  of  us 
share  a  common  understanding,  and 
have  from  the  beginning,  that  we  can- 
not let  Saddam  Hussein  have  any  of 
the  fruits  of  his  aggression:  that  he 
must  leave  Kuwait. 

The  debate  is  really  about  the  best 
road  to  reach  that  goal,  and  I  think. 
Mr.  President,  equally  important,  we 
are  overlooking  this,  but  it  was  obvi- 
ous from  the  beginning,  equally  impor- 
tant that  this  debate  ought  to  also  be 
about  building  now  with  the  use  of  this 
experience  a  mechanism  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  conflict  itself  and  future 
conflicts  that  might  arise. 

On  Wednesday,  we  learned  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  meeting  between  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  and  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Iraq,  and  while  the  results  of 
that  meeting  are  disappointing,  they 
are  not  surprising.  The  failure  to  reach 
a  diplomatic  solution  has  left  us  in  the 
same  position  that  we  were  in  the  day 
before  the  meeting,  the  same  position 
we  have  been  in;  nothing  has  changed. 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  added  fer- 
vor. There  is  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  succumb  to  anger  and  rush  to 
war.  There  is  no  reason  to  say  we  have 
been  insulted,  we  have  been  strong- 
armed,  we  have  been  stiff-armed.  Of 
course  we  have  been,  and  we  have  stiff- 
armed  them.  That  is  part  of  diplomacy. 
But  there  is  no  new  justification  for 
the  President  to  send  thousands  of  our 
young  people  to  their  deaths  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Our  resolve  to  see  Saddam  Hussein 
forced  out  of  Kuwait  has  not  changed 
and  has  not  weakened.  But  the  way  to 
do  it  is  what  this  debate  is  about  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  go  into  a 
deadly  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been 
easier  to  settle  an  argument  with  a 
gun.  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
settle  one  by  other  means.  People 
throughout  the  world  have  been  strug- 
gling all  of  this  century  and  longer  to 
find  a  way  to  resolve  national  dif- 
ferences without  war.  We  finally  have 
the  opportunity  today  to  make  real 
and  important  progress  toward  a  better 
way  of  resolving  conflicts  and  at  the 
same  time  get  the  job  done  in  Iraq  and 
get  it  done  right. 

Probably  the  greatest  development 
that  resulted  from  World  War  II  was 
the  birth  of  the  United  Nations.  Until 
now.  that  institution  has  been  stymied 
by  the  cold  war  conr.ict  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
For  the  first  time,  m  the  Iraqi  crisis. 
we  have  seen  that  the  United  Nations 
can  come  together  to  exert  its  moral 
force  and  can  be  backed  up  with  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  with  the  military 
might  of  its  members,  including  espe- 
cially the  United  States,  to  punish  un- 
warranted acts  of  aggression. 

We  ought  not  to  miss  the  opportunity 
to  establish  that  this  is  the  way  that 


aggression  ought   to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  future. 

But  we  have  arrayed  now  m  Saudi 
Arabia  the  greatest  concentration  of 
military  might  since  World  War  n.  The 
question  is;  Which  way  do  we  go  first" 
That  is  our  debate.  That  is  our  fateful 
decision.  Do  we  resort  to  the  age-old 
way  of  war.  or  do  we  at  least  try  this 
new  moral  force  available  through  the 
combined  weight  of  the  nations  of  the 
world? 

We  can  teach  Hussein  a  lesson.  We 
can  get  him  out  of  Iraq.  And  1  would 
add  that  we  ought  to  also  insist  right 
now  that  before  we  lift  the  sanctions, 
he  has  to  destroy  all  weapons,  chemi- 
cal, biological,  nuclear,  and  the  capac- 
ity to  make  them,  and  give  the  United 
Nations  a  right  for  on-site  inspection. 
which  we  have  not  yet  required. 

We  not  only  teach  Hussein  a  lesson. 
we  not  only  can  bring  him  in  line  with 
the  norms  of  the  world  community,  but 
we  can  teach  would-be  aggressors  the 
same  lesson,  not  by  going  to  war.  but 
by  making  the  United  Nations  moral 
force  work,  and  we  can  greatly  dimin- 
ish the  chance  of  future  invasions  of 
neighboring  nations. 

The  lesson  is  that  acts  of  aggression 
will  not  be  tolerated  and  that  those 
who  attempt  to  engage  in  them  will  be 
isolated  and  crippled  by  the  moral,  eco- 
nom.ic,  and  military  might  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

It  is  through  the  United  Nations  that 
we  have  isolated  Iraq  politically,  com- 
mercially, and  economically.  We  have 
sealed  Iraq  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  we  continue  relentlessly  to 
enforce  the  embargo,  we  can  cause  an 
economic  collapse  which  certainly  will 
have  the  capacity  to  bring  Iraq  into 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
world. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  embargo  at 
the  very  least  will  leave  Iraq  in  a  much 
weakened  condition,  lacking  the  spare 
parts  and  munitions  should  military 
force  in  the  end  prove  necessary. 

To  go  to  war  now  is  not  only  unac- 
ceptable impatience,  but  I  suggest  a 
lack  of  real  courage  to  rush  hurriedly 
into  war. 

Of  course,  the  embargo  would  work. 
It  has  already  started  to  take  its  toll. 
Virtally  all  of  Iraq's  exports,  mostly  of 
oil.  have  been  stopped.  We  cut  off  its 
money  so  Iraq  is  not  earning  anything 
from  export  sales.  We  have  simply  cut 
off  his  income.  Ultimately.  Iraq  will 
have  no  funds  to  buy  goods  even  if  it 
could  find  those  willing  to  sell  them 

The  embargo  has  also  stopped  over  90 
percent  of  all  imports,  cutting  Iraq  off 
from  most  of  the  supplies  it  would 
need,  including  food,  which  I  might  say 
I  do  not  think  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
embargo,  but  it  will  cut  off  all  of  those 
supplies  that  he  needs  to  prepare  for 
war. 

Obviously,  it  takes  time.  We  knew 
that  in  the  beginning.  We  did  not  send 
the  military  over  there  to  fight  a  war. 


We  sent  the  military  over  there  be- 
cause we  knew  it  was  going  to  take  pa- 
tience and  time  if  we  wanted  the  em- 
bargo to  be  the  new  way  that  we  dealt 
with  aggression,  the  new  way  that  we 
avoid  war  as  a  solution. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  it 
takes  time  and  it  takes  courage  and  it 
takes  moral  strength  and  it  takes  pa- 
tience and  it  takes  wisdom  to  make 
Iraq  realize  that  the  embargo  can  last 
forever.  That  is  the  path  I  hope  our 
President  will  take.  The  risk  of  the  em- 
bargo must  be  weighed  against  the  al- 
ternative risk  of  war. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  sanctions 
do  not  guarantee  an  Iraqi  pullout  from 
Kuwait.  I  would  remind  them  that  war 
offers  few  guarantees  other  than  the  al- 
most certain  loss  of  many  American 
lives. 

To  those  who  express  concern  about 
the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  coalition  supporting  the  embargo 
to  stay  the  course.  I  find  Admiral 
Crowe's  words  to  be  the  most  telling. 

I  cannot  understand  why  some  consider  our 
international  alliance  strong  enough  to  con- 
duct intense  hostilities,  but  too  fragile  to 
hold  together  while  we  attempt  a  peaceful 
solution. 

Of  course,  the  coalition  will  hold  to- 
gether and  hold  the  embargo  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  risking  lives  in  a  war 
is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  troops  deployed  m  the 
Middle  East  right  now  have  come  from 
places  in  my  home  State  of  North 
Carolina,  I  know  many  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  I  know  their  living  conditions, 
and  I  know  their  communities.  I  know 
these  fighting  men  that  have  gone  out 
from  those  bases  to  the  Middle  East  are 
to  be  commended.  They  are  to  be  re- 
spected. They  are  to  be  honored.  They 
have  moved  into  their  positions  and 
carried  out  their  duties  with  the  ut- 
most in  professionalism.  They  would,  if 
summoned,  serve  this  Nation  with  out- 
standing competence  and  valor. 

However,  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  see 
them  and  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  I  should  vote  to 
risk  their  lives  until  we  have  let  the 
economic  squeeze  of  the  embargo  run 
its  course,  because  I  believe  it  will 
work. 

Some  of  the  debate  today  has  focused 
on  whether  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion will  somehow  undermine  the 
President  and  will  send  a  signal  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  the  United  States  is 
less  than  committed  in  forcing  Iraq  out 
of  Kuwait  I  do  not  see  that  reasoning 
as  being  valid  at  all. 

The  President  was  right  to  organize 
the  international  condemnation  of 
Iraq's  illegal  and  unwarrented  invasion 
of  Kuwait.  The  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  supported  those  initiatives. 
The  President  was  right  and  brilliant 
in  his  quick  deployment  of  American 
forces  in  August.  The  President  was 
right  to  organize  the  United  Nations 
behind  the  sanctions  against  Iraq. 
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But  the  President  will  be  wronK  if  he 
takes  offensive  military  action  right 
now  without  playing  out  the  alter- 
native of  the  embargo  The  challenge 
that  the  President  made  to  Saddam 
was  his  deliberate  strategy  It  might 
have  worked.  I  hope  it  yet  does  work 

This  resolution  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  that.  But  that  it  did  not  work 
should  not  drive  us  to  war.  a  war  that 
does  not  need  to  be  fought.  We  do  not 
now  need  to  save  face.  We  are  too 
strong  to  submit  to  that  vanity.  This  Is 
the  United  States  of  America.  We  do 
not  deal  in  face  saving.  We  have  far 
more  important  things  and  principles 
to  save  than  face. 

We  can  do  what  we  ought  to  do.  We 
do  not  need  to  play  that  kind  of  a 
game.  Moreover,  in  saying  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  this  resolution  does,  that  Con- 
gress has  not  ruled  out  going  to  war, 
that  Congress  authorizes  the  use  of 
military  force  to  enforce  the  economic 
embargo  against  Iraq,  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia  from  additional  attack,  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  in  the  region,  it 
says  that  Congress  willfully  supjwrts 
Increasing  economic  and  diplomatic 
pressure  against  Iraq.  It  says  that  Con- 
gress will  act  expeditiously  to  consider 
any  future  Presidential  requests  for  a 
declaration  of  war 

Congress  has  expressed  strong  sup- 
port for  what  the  President  has  done  so 
far  and  giving  the  sanctions  more  time 
to  weaken  Iraq's  mllltar.v  power.  This 
resolution  leaves  the  United  States  as 
committed  as  it  has  ever  been  since 
Augrust  to  the  goal  of  removing  Iraq 
from  Kuwait. 

.Mr  President,  let  us  stand  tall  and 
strong  and  firm.  Let  U8  not  take  the 
quick  and  easy  way 

Future  generations  will  praise  the 
wisdom  of  President  Bush,  for  he  can 
make  the  decision  that  gives  us  the 
great  opportunity  for  building  a  more 
stable  world  We  can  make  the  United 
Nations  work  We  can  force  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait  We  can  take  his  destructive 
weapons  of  war  away  from  Sadd&m 
Hussein,  and  we  can  establish  a  system 
for  resolving  international  conflicts 
without  sacrificing  today  so  many 
American  lives. 

We  can  win  this  conflict  without  pay- 
ing the  terrible  price  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Sarbanesi.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  earlier  entered  Into,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

PERMrm.NG  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  FOLLOW 
THROUGH 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  support  the  resolution  to  permit 
the  President  to  follow  through  on  the 
U.N.  resolution  if  that  is  necessary  to 
expel  the  Iraqi  occupation  force  from 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  today  in  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  syndicated  article.  Jeane  Klrk- 


patrick  had  an  interesting  article  enti- 
tled. 'Congress  May  Regret  Power  To 
Declare  War." 

In  this  article.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
analyzes  the  constitutional  role  of  Con- 
gress in  war  and  military  actions.  She 
talks  about  the  vagueness  of  some 
parts  of  our  Constitution,  about  the  ul- 
timate need  for  Congress  to  be  In- 
volved, and  about  the  fact  that  maybe 
Congress  in  the  end  will  regret  the  fact 
that  we  must  be  involved. 

But  we  are  Involved  in  a  process  this 
evening  wherein  each  of  us  comes  to 
the  floor  to  make  our  statement  on  the 
votes  we  will  have  tomorrow.  We  all 
seem  to  agree  on  two  or  three  key 
points  in  this  debate 

I  have  been  in  the  Chamber  on  and 
off  since  about  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
It  seems  that  every  speaker  strongly 
condemns  Saddam  Hussein,  as  I  do. 
Every  speaker,  every  Senator  shares 
the  President's  goals.  But  then  dif- 
ferences are  expressed  how  to  best 
achieve  those  goals  next  Tuesday  and 
beyond. 

Actually,  there  is  about  a  90-percent 
agreement  In  the  speeches  given  here 
today.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  overlap. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  fierce  division 
between  the  two  propositions  put  forth, 
one  by  the  Democratic  leader  and  one 
by  the  Republican  leader. 

I  support  the  Dole,  et  al.  resolution 
because  I  think  that  it  gives  our  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  negotiate  more 
effectively  If  we  were  to  adopt  the 
Mitchell  resolution,  the  President 
would  lose  the  power  to  negotiate  ef- 
fectively. At  the  very  peak  of  his  nego- 
tiation with  Saddam  Hussein,  his 
power  would  be  taken  away  from  him. 

There  is  no  conclusion  date  in  the 
Mitchell  resolution.  Its  indefiniteness 
would  result  in  malaise.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein would  win  under  those  ground 
rules.  He  would  have  no  incentive  to 
negotiate  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  I  believe 
this  body  will  appropriately  reject  the 
Mitchell  proposal  and  adopt  the  Dole 
proposal. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  need  for 
the  President  to  have  the  power  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  President  notified  the 
Congress  in  November  exactly  what  he 
w£is  doing  We  gathered  on  January  3 
for  swearing  in  Senators.  We  could 
have  acted  late  last  year  or  earlier  this 
month 

But  here  we  are  at  the  very  climax, 
and  one  proposal  is  to  take  the  Presi- 
dent's power  away  from  him.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  that.  I  believe  that 
we  should  follow  the  UN.  resolution 
and  keep  the  President's  options  open. 

That  being  said.  I  am  against  going 
to  war  on  Tuesday  It  is  my  strongest 
feeling  that  Saddam  Hussein  will  agree 
to  withdraw  unless  this  Congress  takes 
the  power  to  negotiate  effectively  away 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  That  would  be  tragic. 


Mr  President,  about  2  years  ago 
around  this  date,  my  wife  and  I  were  in 
Iraq  on  a  private  trip  funded  by  a 
Christian  foundation,  visiting  biblical 
sites.  We  visited  the  restoration  of 
Babylon.  We  also  visited  with  some 
Iraqi  governmental  officials.  Including 
Saddam  Hussein's  son-in-law.  who  is 
now  number  2  in  the  Government  of 
Iraq. 

I  went  away  feeling  that  these  were 
very  tough,  determined,  calculating 
military  people  and  very  dangerous 
people  Events  since  have  proved  that 
they  are.  Indeed,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
had  President  Bush  not  acted.  Iraq,  led 
by  Saddam  Hussein,  would  have  taken 
over  not  only  Kuwait  but  also  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  that  would  have  made  us 
vulnerable  in  terms  of  the  supply  of  en- 
ergy. 

I  think  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we 
have  not  become  energy  independent.  I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  gasohol  and  a 
number  of  other  oil  alternatives  over 
the  years.  I  think  we  could  do  much 
better  in  improving  our  energy  inde- 
pendence. But  we  are  not  at  that  point 
now.  So  the  President  had  no  choice 
except  to  act 

As  one  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  want  us  to  go  to 
war.  I  do  not  want  to  see  young  people 
killed.  I  am  sensitive  to  the  concerns 
of  family  and  friends  of  the  American 
men  and  women  now  stationed  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  I  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  sending  the  addi- 
tional 200.000  personnel  to  that  region 
some  weeks  ago.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  President  Bush's  foreign  policy, 
and  I  have  said  so  on  occasion  on  this 
floor 

It  was  my  strongest  feeling  that 
their  places  can  and  should  be  taken  by 
personnel  from  other  nations,  espe- 
cially those  that  are  far  more  depend- 
ent than  we  are  on  Middle  Eastern  oil. 
Our  wealthy  allies  simply  have  not 
done  enough  to  help. 

I  have  joined  with  Senator  D'Amato, 
of  New  ■^'ork.  in  sponsoring  a  resolu- 
tion I  hope  we  can  bring  to  a  vote  that 
would  request  Saudi  Arabia  to  pay  for 
the  total  cost  of  our  defense  of  that 
country.  Saudi  Arabia  is  making  al- 
most $1  billion  extra  a  week,  or  $52  bil- 
lion a  year,  from  windfall  oil  profits. 
This  is  a  situation  where  American 
consumers  are  paying  twice — once 
when  they  buy  the  fuel  to  heat  their 
homes  or  for  their  automobiles;  then  a 
second  time  when  they  pay  their  in- 
come taxes.  It  is  my  feeling  that  our 
Government  could  be  much  more  ag- 
gressive about  asking  the  Saudis  to 
pay  more  of  the  burden.  I  extend  that 
statement  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Eu- 
ropeans, as  well 

I  was  one  member  of  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators who  visited  King  P'ahd,  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  last  September  I  recall  that  he 
and  his  brother  and  his  nephew,  who 
are  the  crown  prince  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  respectively,  were  somewhat 
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startled  at  the  directness  of  the  visit- 
ing Senators  in  demanding  that  more 
money  be  paid  to  help  the  United 
States.  I  think  our  State  Department 
is  sometimes  a  bit  timid  and  overly  po- 
lite But  we  had  all  just  come  from 
meetings  in  our  home  States,  and  I  had 
just  come  from  a  listening  meeting  in 
my  State  of  South  Dakota.  How  out- 
raged our  citizens  were  that  the  United 
States  was  paying  the  bill  alone,  that 
we  were  going  it  alone,  so  to  speak.  We 
need  more  help  from  other  countries. 
We  need  more  help  from  Saudi  Arabia. 
from  Japan,  and  from  Europe  The 
United  Nations  needs  to  have  troops 
there.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  would  be  to  have  our  troops  re- 
placed by  U.N   troops. 

I  say  all  of  these  things  to  point  out 
that  I  have  not  agreed  with  every  step 
of  the  President's  policy  along  the  way. 
I  have  said  so  on  the  floor  of  this  U.S. 
Senate.  But  tonight  we  are  near  the 
climax  of  the  President's  negotiating 
effort.  To  take  away  from  him  his  only 
really  lever  in  the  negotiations  at  this 
time  would  be  a  disaster  for  our  coun- 
try, for  the  West,  for  our  cause,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  victory  for  Saddam 
Hussein. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  failure  or  refusal  of 
other  nations  to  defray  more  of  our  ex- 
penses for  Operation  Desert  Shield.  I 
have  mentioned  the  resolution  that 
Senator  D'Amato  and  I  introduced  last 
Friday  calling  on  the  President  to  re- 
quest Saudi  Arabia  to  use  its  windfall 
oil  revenue  gain  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield,  among  other 
things.  So  there  are  aspects  of  our  cur- 
rent policy  about  which  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

I  hope  we  do  not  have  war  with  Iraq. 
I  was  disappointed  at  the  inflexible  at- 
titude displayed  by  Iraqi  Foreign  Min- 
ister Aziz  in  his  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  the  other  day.  I 
hear  the  counsel  of  Senators  who  be- 
lieve we  should  stick  with  the  policy  of 
economic  sanctions  indefinitely.  But  it 
seems  to  me  the  resolution  requested 
by  the  President  should  be  adopted  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  it  makes  the  threat  of  force 
more  credible  to  Iraq's  leaders,  thus 
enhancing  the  possibility  that  they 
will  withdraw  their  500.000  troops.  If 
this  Congress  passes  the  Mitchell  reso- 
lution, the  President  no  longer  has  any 
real  negotiating  strength.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein would  laugh  in  our  face,  and  I  hope 
that  all  those  who  vote  for  it  will  think 
of  that. 

Second,  the  resolution  requested  by 
the  President  should  be  adopted  for 
this  reason:  It  does  not  undercut  diplo- 
matic efforts  or  economic  sanctions  as 
the  other  resolution  would  do.  In  fact. 
passage  of  this  resolution  should 
strengthen  the  chances  for  a  diplo- 
matic solution. 

Third,  it  does  not  assure  that  United 
States   offensive   action   against    Iraqi 
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forces  in  Kuwait  will  occur.  It  simply 
preserves  that  option  while  dem- 
onstrating the  United  States  and  deter- 
mination to  Iraqi  leaders  as  well  as  our 
own  allies. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
today  deciding  on  a  resolution  to  go  to 
war.  This  is  not  a  declaration  of  war 
resolution.  We  are  deciding  whether  to 
adopt  a  resolution  that  would  strength- 
en the  chances  for  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  this  crisis. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
best  path  to  peace,  the  best  way  to 
avoid  war.  is  to  defeat  the  Mitchell  res- 
olution and  pass  the  Dole  resolution, 
which  supports  the  U.N.  resolution. 

In  some  areas  of  the  media,  and  else- 
where, it  is  being  portrayed  almost  as 
if  this  were  a  declaration  of  war.  This 
is  not  the  case.  I  disagree  with  the  im- 
plication left  by  some  that  what  we  are 
about  to  do  inevitably  hurls  our  Nation 
into  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  faith  in  Presi- 
dent Bush's  efforts  to  exercise  re- 
straint and  to  make  the  difficult  deci- 
sions that  lie  ahead.  Saddam  Hussein's 
inflexible  response  to  S-s  months  of  di- 
plomacy, sanctions,  and  threats  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  he  believes 
Congress  will  not  support  the  use  of 
force  against  him.  He  is  gambling  on 
that.  We  should  pass  the  resolution  au- 
thorizing force  now  so  he  cannot  con- 
tinue to  delude  himself  on  that  point. 
We  must  make  our  threat  credible  in 
order  to  give  diplomacy  a  chance  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  50- per- 
cent dependent  on  foreign  oil.  That  is  a 
mistake.  We  need  a  national  energy 
policy  to  move  us  away  from  that  de- 
pendency. We  need  a  policy  of  promot- 
ing conservation  and  energy  alter- 
natives—gasohol.  solar.  methanol, 
wind,  geothermal.  and  many  other 
types  of  energy  sources.  Until  we  have 
such  a  policy,  we  must  protect  our  ac- 
cess to  foreign  oil.  too  much  of  which 
comes  from  the  Middle  East.  That  re- 
gion historically  has  been  dangerously 
unstable.  Leaving  Saddam  Hussein  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases  simply  adds  another 
major  destabilizing  force  to  that  al- 
ready unstable  region.  By  demonstrat- 
ing resolve  now.  we  may  be  able  to  pre- 
vent further  destabilization  from  oc- 
curring. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  my  state- 
ment. I  strongly  believe  that  we  should 
pass  the  Dole  resolution,  which  will 
give  the  President  the  authority  he 
needs  to  negotiate  effectively. 

If  that  resolution  is  defeated,  it  will 
diminish  the  President's  power  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Saddam  Hussein.  I  think 
peace  will  exist  on  Tuesday  and  In  the 
future  if  we  give  the  President  this  ne- 
gotiating tool.  It  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  height  of  the  diplomatic  effort, 
to  withdraw  from  the  President  the 
thing  he  needs  most. 


Also.  I  think  that  we  should  learn  a 
lesson  from  this  whole  episode.  We 
need  to  develop  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy so  we  are  never  again  in  this  situa- 
tion of  potentially  being  blackmailed, 
or  potentially  going  to  war.  or  sending 
troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  our  energy  lifeline. 
We  are  a  great  nation;  there  is  no  need 
for  such  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources.  We  have  plenty  of  energy  in 
our  own  country  and  plenty  of  alter- 
native energy  sources,  if  we  would  just 
seek  them  out. 

Finally,  we  all  might  well  learn  from 
reading  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 's  article, 
which  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

I  think  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
should  review  the  vagueness  in  some  of 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution  re- 
garding the  war  power  and  related  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  arti- 
cle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

;From  the  Los  Angeles  iLA  !  Times.  Jan.  11. 
1991] 

CONGRESS  May  Regret  Power  To  Decl.«i.re 

W.IH 
(By  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 

There  is  no  roon-;  for  resonable  doubt — the 
men  who  wrote  the  U.S  Constitution  delib- 
erately and  clearly  limited  the  powers  of  a 
president  to  lead  the  nation  into  war  They 
(irave  the  president  broad  powers  as  com- 
mander-in-chief to  conduct  a  war  without 
the  advice  of  Congress  But  the  power  to  de- 
clare a  large-scale,  planned  military  action — 
a  war— they  vested  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture. 

They  knew  that  the  effective  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  requires  qualities — unity,  se- 
crecy, dispatch— more  often  found  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive than  in  the  Legislative  branch  of 
government.  But  they  clearly  intended  that 
;t  be  more  difficult  to  wage  war  than  tc  con- 
duct routine  foreign  policy. 

James  Madison's  "Notes  on  the  Convention 
Proceedings"  confirm  the  conscious  inten- 
tion of  some  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  to  "clog"  rather  than  to 
"faciliate  "  a  U.S.  president's  power  to  make 
war. 

Madison  tells  us  that,  when  a  member  of 
the  convention  argued  against  vesting  the 
power  to  declare  war  in  Congress  on  grounds 
that  Its  members  were  too  numerous,  its  pro- 
ceedings too  slow.  Its  meetings  too  infre- 
quent, that  motion  was  defeated  without  a 
roll  call  vote.  Madison  also  tells  us  that  an- 
other member  observed  of  the  motion  that 
he  had  "never  expected  to  hear  in  a  republic 
a  motion  to  empower  the  executive  alone  to 
declare  war" 

Many  things  are  ambiguous  about  the  US. 
Constitution.  But  the  Founders'  intention  to 
involve  the  national  legislature  m  a  decision 
to  make  war  is  not  ambiguous  They  quite 
deliberately  intended  that  the  president 
should  have  the  power  to  repel  sudden  at- 
tacks and  to  conduct  war  once  decided  upon 
but  that  the  Congress  should  declare  it  Un- 
doubtedly, they  believed  it  would  enhance 
the  democratic  legitimacy  of  the  war 
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(These  powers  are  wholly  Independent  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  which  I  have  al- 
ways believed  Is  unconatltullonal.) 

As  Is  so  often  the  case,  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  wise  as  well  as  authoritative  on 
this  issue  War  is  not  Just  another  policy  de- 
cision It  asks  ultimate  sacrifices  It  takes 
unprecedented  risks  with  the  lives  of  clti- 
lens.  It  is  tembly  expensive. 

But  can  this  Congress,  with  Its  Democratic 
majority,  participate  responsibly  in  a  deci- 
sion so  crucial  to  a  Republican  president? 
Will  partisan  passions  take  precedence  over 
national  interests— whatever  one  may  be- 
lieve those  Interests  to  be^ 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  U.S  constitutional 
system  works  differently  today  because  the 
separation  of  powers  haa  been  reinforced  by 
a  divided  government.  Much  of  what  we  call 
a  struggle  between  the  Congress  and  the 
presidency  has  In  fact  been  a  bitter  partisan 
tug-of-war. 

The  fact  that  the  Democrats  have,  in  re- 
cent decades,  enjoyed  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent majority  in  Congress  while  the  Repub- 
licans have  had  a  more  or  less  permanent 
lease  on  the  White  House  has  exacerbated  ri- 
valries between  the  two  branches  beyond 
anything  conceived  by  Montesquieu  or 
James  Madison. 

Is  responsible  teamwork  between  a  Repub- 
lican president  and  Democratic  Congress 
possible?  Or  have  we  reached  the  condition  of 
the  French  Fourth  Republic,  of  which  It  was 
said:  "It  suffered  from  a  deficiency  of  motor 
power  an(^  an  excess  of  brakes'"?  Will  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  U.S.  government  succumb 
to  Imoblllsme.  the  disease  that  finally  killed 
the  Fourth  Republic''  Is  a  dominant  execu- 
tive like  that  found  In  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  a  prerequisite  to  strong  and  effec- 
tive government  today? 

There  are  a  good  many  people  in  the  world 
who  believe  that  the  US.  government  has  al- 
ready become  structurally  incapable  of  cop- 
ing with  contemporary  problems  This  kind 
of  divided  government  cannot  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  deficit,  they  say.  How  can  it 
deal  with  a  question  as  hard  as  authorizing 
the  use  of  fores'* 

Congress  has  the  power  to  deny  the  Bush 
Administration  the  authorization  that  It  has 
already  received  from  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council.  But  it  is  too  late  to  use  that 
power  without  doing  heavy  damage  to  the 
U.S.  reputation  and  credibility  In  the  world. 
Congress  knows  that. 

Of  course,  Congress  is  a  self-governing 
body.  It  could  have  acted  before  President 
Bush  asked  the  Security  Council  for  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  use  of  "all  necessary 
means"  to  drive  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  It  could 
have  acted  before  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
U  S.  troops  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Gulf 

Now,  the  deadline  for  Congress  is  the  same 
as  the  deadline  for  Saddam  Hussein  By  the 
time  the  debate  Is  finished  and  the  votes 
cast,  many  in  Congress  may  regret  that  the 
Constitution  is  so  clear  on  their  responsibil- 
ity for  declaring  war 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  pre- 
viously entered  into,  the  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr   Baucus]. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  a  pjarllamentary  Inquiry"* 

Mr   SASSER.  No.  I  do  not. 

THE  GRAVE  gi'EaTION  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Mr.  BAUCUS  Mr.  President,  the 
Other    day    I    ^ot    a    phone    call    that 


crystallzed  for  me  the  grave  question 
of  war  and  peace.  It  was  from  one  of 
my  oldest  and  very  best  friends,  Jack 
Mudd,  former  dean  or  our  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Montana.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  attorneys  in  my 
home  State  of  Montana,  and  a  solid, 
steady,  careful,  circumspect,  and  per- 
sonally conservative  man. 

He  asked  me  whether  I  would  vote  to 
authorize  the  immediate  use  of  force  in 
Iraq    I  told  him  that  I  would  not. 

He  then  said  something  to  me  that 
further  strengthened  my  resolve.  He 
said.  "Max.  as  you  know,  I  served  in 
Vietnam.  But  there  is  something  else 
that  I  have  never  told  you,  and  it  is 
why  I  worked  in  your  first  campaign 
for  public  office  back  in  1974.  I  decided 
to  support  you  because  eis  a  Vietnam 
veteran  and  ba.sed  upon  what  I  saw  in 
Vietnam  I  did  not  ever  want  my  sons  to 
die  in  an  unnecessary  war.  I  thought 
that  was  something  you  would  prob- 
ably never  vote  for." 

Well.  I  Intend  to  keep  my  faith  with 
one  of  my  very  best  friends,  and  with 
the  people  of  Montana,  and  do  what  I 
think  is  right.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
what  I  am  convinced  is.  at  this  time, 
an  unnecessary  war. 

I  a^ree  that  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait. 
Of  course,  Iraq  must  withdraw  from 
Kuwait,  immediately.  Iraq  must  not  re- 
tain the  fruits  of  its  brutal  aggression. 
Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait;  make  no  mis- 
take about  it. 

Like  most  Americans.  I  also  realize 
that  at  some  point,  it  may  become 
clear  that  we  could  only  achieve  our 
objective  with  military  force.  That 
may  be  necessary.  But  I  also  believe 
that  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
point. 

Vigorous  diplomacy,  with  the  contin- 
ued application  of  an  economic  stran- 
glehold, along  with  the  clear  unequivo- 
cal resolve  of  the  world  community 
that  Iraq  will  be  forced  to  leave,  may 
well  force  Iraq  to  do  just  that,  leave 
Kuwait,  without  war  and  without  the 
bloodshed  and  chaos  that  would  ensue 

The  sanctions  that  are  imposed  are 
unprecedented.  They  are  tight,  and 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  they  are 
working.  They  are  crippling  Iraq's 
economy  Foreign  reserves  have  evapo- 
rated. Iraq's  GNP  has  been  cut  in  half 
Saddam  Hussein  has  been  put  in  the 
position  that  he  cannot  sustain,  either 
economically  or  politically. 

Sanctions  are  also  undermining 
Iraq's  military  capability. 

CIA  Director  Webster  says  that,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  spare  parts,  Iraq's 
Air  Force  will  deteriorate  in  as  few  as 
3  months.  Sanctions  may  do  the  job 
peacefully 

Why  is  that  so  Importanf  It  is  so  im- 
portant, because  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  Is  the  alternative  The  alter- 
native is  war  And  we  are  not  talking 
about  Grenada  or  F'anama  We  are 
talking  about  real,  honest-to-goodness 
war— as     many     as     20.000     American 


deaths;  our  sons,  our  daughters,  our  fa- 
thers, and  now  even  our  mothers, 
killed  in  war 

If  history  teaches  us  one  thing  about 
war.  it  Is  that  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences are  completely  unpredict- 
able. Who  really  knows  what  will  hap- 
pen"*  What  if  Iraq  attacks  Israel''  And 
what  about  Arab  nationalism''  WTiat 
about  that  affecf  What  if  large-scale 
terrorism  erupts  worldwide — and  for 
the  first  time  here  in  the  United 
States — as  a  consequence  of  our  mili- 
tary action?  What  happens  after  we 
win?  Do  we  occupy  Iraq,  and  at  what 
cost? 

In  the  end.  we  may  have  no  choice 
but  war  But  today  that  is  far  from 
clear.  The  sanctions  and  vigorous  di- 
plomacy just  might  work,  and  if  they 
do.  Americas  interests  will  be  far  bet- 
ter served. 

I.  therefore,  support  the  conclusion 
in  the  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution  that 
"the  continued  application  of  inter- 
national sanctions  and  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  pressure  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait 
is  the  wisest  course  at  this  time  and 
should  be  sustained." 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  sup- 
port the  resolution.  As  it  now  stands, 
America  and  American  troops  would 
bear  a  disproportionate  burden  of  any 
military  action.  This  is  not.  after  all.  a 
dispute  between  Iraq  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  dispute  between  Iraq  and 
the  world 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  Inter- 
national coalition  arrayed  against 
Iraq.  But  if  you  look  at  the  front  lines, 
you  will  not  see  much  of  an  inter- 
national coalition.  Maybe  15.000  British 
troops,  but  close  to  a  quarter-million 
Americans.  And  only  a  handful  of 
token  representatives  from  other  al- 
lies. And  in  the  background,  an  enthu- 
siastic international  cheering  section 

The  Japanese  are  more  than  twice  as 
dependent  on  Mideast  oil  as  we  are. 
But  they  have,  for  various  reasons, 
sent  no  troops.  Neither  have  the  Ger- 
mans, or  many  other  countries  with  a 
heavy  stake  in  the  gulf. 

As  a  result,  the  U.N  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  force,  to  para- 
phrase the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, is  little  more  than  a  declaration 
by  other  countries  they  will  hold  our 
cost  for  us  while  we  fight  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. That  is  not  enough. 

I  believe  that,  while  we  give  sanc- 
tions time  to  work,  we  should  build  a 
truly  International  military  coalition, 
in  which  the  burden  is  shared. 

As  we  prejMire  to  vote.  Mr.  President, 
we  face  a  difficult  dilemma.  If  we  au- 
thorize the  immediate  use  of  force,  we 
probably  do  increase  the  President's 
short-term  negotiating  leverage  But 
we  also  increase,  dramatically,  the 
likelihood  of  war. 

There  is  a  better  course  Congress 
should  state  plainly  and  unequivocally 
that  all  Amercians  are  united  m  our 
objective. 


Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait.  We  will  not 
shirk  from  that  objective.  There  must 
be  total,  final,  unconditional  with- 
drawal. But  before  giving  the  President 
a  blank  check  for  war.  we  should  go  the 
extra  mile  for  peace—giving  the  sanc- 
tions a  bit  more  time,  intensifying  our 
diplomatic  efforts,  strengthing  the 
international  coalition.  If  that  does 
not  force  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave  Ku- 
wait, then  and  only  then  should  we  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
profound  question  facing  each  of  us 
here  as  Members  of  this  Senate,  the 
columnist  Charles  Krauthammer 
wrote: 

The  choice  between  containment  and  war 
is  agonizingly  difficult.  The  outcome  for 
each  is  highly  uncertain.  But  choosing  in 
contingent  circumstances  is  the  essence  of 
pollc.vmaking. 

Now  that  choice  is  ours  and  only  ours 
to  make  We  have  no  more  grave  or 
consequential  responsibility 

On  November  '28  the  United  Nations 
authorized  its  members,  including  the 
United  States— and  I  quote,  "to  use  all 
necessary  means"  to  vindicate  its  au- 
thority and  force  Iraq  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  on  or  after  January  15  un- 
less it  has  already  done  so  voluntarily 
and  in  compliance  with  earlier  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  now  asked  us.  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  grant  him  that  precise  author- 
ity. 

The  majority  leader's  resolution. 
while  lauding  and  supporting  the  goals 
of  the  President  and  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, denies  the  President  that  au- 
thority and  only  states  that  the  "con- 
tinued application  of  international 
sanctions  and  diplomatic  efforts  to 
pressure  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait  is  the 
wisest  course  at  this  time" 

In  the  course  of  their  arguments  dur- 
ing this  debate,  proponents  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  resolution  have  stated 
the  choice  simply  and  starkly  as  war  or 
a  continued  reliance  on  sanctions 

Because  they  have  misstated  the 
choice  we  will  make,  because  they  have 
asked  the  wrong  question,  they  have 
reached  an  answer,  a  conclusion,  that 
is  not  only  wrong  but  profoundly  dan- 
gerous to  the  future  peace  and  security 
of  this  Nation,  not  to  mention  that  of 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Presidents 
policy,  as  well  as  of  that  asserted  by 
proponents  of  the  majority  leader's  res- 
olution, is  the  total  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait. 

As  a  consequence,  the  first  proper 
question  to  ask.  Mr.  President,  is  this: 
What  evidence  is  there  that  sanctions. 


however  effective,  will  work  to  secure 
this  goal? 

One  part  of  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, about  which  there  is  no  dispute 
whatsoever,  is  that  a  period  of  almost 
5''2  months  of  reliance  on  sanctions  has 
not  resulted  in  the  slightest  degree  of 
progress  toward  attaining  that  goal. 
No  glimmer  of  flexibility  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Iraqi  aggressors. 

William  Webster.  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  testified 
as  long  ago  as  December  5.  1990— and  I 
quote,  "that  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
sanctions  would  mandate  a  change  in 
.Saddam  Hussein"s  behavior  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  when  or  even  if 
they  would  force  him  out  of  Kuwait." 

Our  intelligence  services  tell  us 
today  that  sanctions  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  strength  of  Iraqs  ground 
forces  during  any  foreseeable  period  of 
time.  There  is  no  discernible  crack  at 
this  point  in  the  position  that  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  Government  of  Iraq 
have  taken  ever  since  the  onset  of  their 
aggression. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  must  admit 
that  certain  positive  results  of  sanc- 
tions are  equally  clear.  No  one  disputes 
the  proposition  that  exports  from  Iraq 
have  been  cut  off  almost  completely.  In 
addition.  Mr.  President.  90  percent  of 
Iraqi  imports  have  been  blocked.  Cer- 
tainly the  standard  of  living  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Iraq  is  lower  today  than  it  was 
before  sanctions  were  imposed.  But 
these  results,  gratifying  as  they  may 
be.  are  not  the  goal  of  our  policy.  Iraqi 
evacuation  of  Kuwait  is  that  goal. 

If  we  examine  the  history  of  Iraq 
since  Saddam  Hussein's  ascension  to 
power,  we  note  that  he  waged  an  8-year 
war  against  his  eastern  neighbor.  Iran. 
That  war  dramatically  lowered  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  Iraq 
and  killed  and  wounded  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  its  citizens,  young  and 
old.  This  sacrifice  did  not  change  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  course  of  action  for  a  pe- 
riod of  8  long  years,  nor  did  it  under- 
mine his  power  over  a  nation  he  rules 
with  an  iron  hand.  We  should  not. 
therefore,  underestimate  the  ability  of 
Iraq  to  absorb  pain. 

During  his  entire  history  in  office. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  used  the  bulk  of 
his  substantial  oil  revenues  to  build  up 
his  armed  services  rather  than  the  in- 
frastructure of  his  nation  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  his 
country.  These  deprivations  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Iraqi  people  for  dec- 
ades. 

Why  should  we  expect  that  economic 
sanctions  alone  will  cause  Saddam 
Hussein  to  loosen  his  hold  on  Kuwait 
this  year,  next  year,  or  ever?  Nothing 
in  his  record  or  in  history  leads  ration- 
ally to  such  exjjectation.  Will  a  leader 
who  will  accept  war  rather  than  with- 
draw do  so  because  his  people  line  up  at 
food  markets?  The  question  answers  it- 
self. 


Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  there  are  no  rational  grounds 
upon  which  to  believe  that  sanctions, 
standing  alone,  will  change  the  mind 
and  course  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  will 
gain  for  us  agreement  on  his  part  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

The  case  for  sanctions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  based  upon  vag^e  and  foolish 
hopes,  on  self-delusion,  and  on  an  all 
too  natural  desire  to  avoid  hard  ques- 
tions and  harder  answers. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  debate  does 
not  end  here.  The  case  for  the  majority 
leaders  position,  as  stated  in  its  best 
and  in  a  proper  light,  is  better  than 
that  stark  contrast  between  war  and 
sanctions.  In  fact,  it  is  better  than  it  is 
outlined  in  the  resolution  which  he  has 
presented  to  this  body. 

It  was  articulated  most  thoughtfully 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  in  these 
words — and  I  quote  him: 

I  continue  to  support  President  Bush's 
original  strategy — economic  sanctions,  a 
continued  military  threat,  and  patience 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  majority 
leader's  resolution,  as  drafted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
destroys  utterly  and  without  hope  of 
salvation  the  Senator's  own  position. 

If  the  majority  leader"E  resolution 
passes,  there  will  be  no  "continued 
military  threat."  It  will  disappear  as 
certainly  and  completely  as  last  year's 
snows.  We  will  be  left  with  sanctions 
alone  and.  Inevitably,  at  some  time 
thereafter,  with  nothing  at  all  except 
the  face  of  defeat. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  policy  of 
sanctions  accompanied  by  a  credible 
threat  of  force  was  hopeless  from  the 
beginning.  Perhaps  we  might  have 
acted  differently  in  .August  or  taken  a 
different  course  of  action  in  November, 
and  it  is  possible  that  acting  dif- 
ferently on  one  of  those  occasions 
would  have  had  different  results, 
though  this  Senator  doubts  it 

But  what  is  past  is  past,  and  to 
change  course  today  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  disastrous  to  us,  disastrous  to 
our  allies,  to  Kuwait,  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
to  the  promises  of  a  real  and  effective 
United  Nations,  disastrous  to  the  cause 
of  security  and.  yes.  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  proponents  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's resolution,  of  course,  do  not  agree 
that  the  course  they  propose  elimi- 
nates a  credible  threat  of  force.  Their 
resolution  is  studded  with  bellicose 
language,  with  threats,  with  state- 
ments of  high  purpose — at  every  point 
except  for  its  operative  language. 

But.  Mr.  President,  when  will  those 
threats  be  carried  out?  When  will  the 
resolution's  sjxinsors  determine  that 
sanctions  have  failed?  Its  proponents 
studiously  and  totally  avoid  those 
questions.  Do  they  seriously  assert 
that  the  United  Nations  coalition  will 
continue  to  be  nurtured  and  strength- 
ened in  its  support  for  the  use  of  armed 
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force  at  some  vagrue  and  unspecified  fu- 
ture time  when  those  proponents  of  a 
sanctions-only  approach  may  finally  be 
satisfied  with  the  obvious  truth  of  the 
failure  of  sanctions?  They  do  not,  Mr. 
President. 

When  will  that  future  date  arrive' 
During  the  Moslem  month  of  Rama- 
dan? During  the  pilgrimages  of  late 
spring  and  early  summer?  In  mid- 
summer'' When  desert  temperatures 
soar  to  130  degrees?  On  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  occupation  of  Kuwaif 
Next  winter?  When'' 

For  all  that  vague  and  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time,  will  we  maintain  our 
armed  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia?  We  know 
that  to  be  impossible. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  believes  in 
a  policy  of  rotation.  For  an  extended 
stay,  of  course,  that  is  the  only  pos- 
sible course  of  action.  So  in  order  to 
have  a  rotation,  we  will  withdraw  tens 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  from  the  Middle  East. 

How  many  will  stay,  this  Senator 
asks  the  proponents  of  patience; 
200.000.  50,000.  20.00^ 

Do  the  backers  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's resolution  assert  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  accede  to  the  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  with  that  number  of 
troops  on  Its  borders  after  it  has  faced 
down  the  threat  It  faces  today''  Will 
they  tell  us  in  seriousness  that  our 
forces  will  all  at  some  future  time 
reembark  for  Saudi  Arabia?  Be  serious. 
We  know  that  will  never  happen 

By  that  vague  and  unspecified  future 
date,  is  it  not  almost  certain  that  some 
of  our  allies  will  have  made  the  deci- 
sion that  Iraq  is  really  not  so  bad  after 
all;  that  the  occupation  of  Kuwait  after 
all  took  place  a  long  time  ago  and  very 
far  away,  and  that  those  nations'  busi- 
ness communities  are  being  hurt  by 
continuing  to  abide  by  sanctions? 

Will  we  not  long  since  have  found 
that  our  Arab  allies,  those  imme- 
diately threatened  by  Saddam  Hussein, 
will  have  rightly  questioned  our  will- 
ingness to  stick  to  our  principles?  Will 
they  not.  of  necessity,  have  been  re- 
quired to  make  the  best  deal  possible 
with  their  powerful  neighbor,  Iraq? 
Will  they  not  have  been  forced  to  re- 
tain a  mere  shadow  of  their  sov- 
ereignty by  giving  Saddam  Hussein 
control  over  some  60  percent  of  the  oil 
of  the  worW  Will  they  not  have  ac- 
knowledged him  by  that  time  to  be  the 
dominant  factor,  the  leading  Individual 
in  the  Arab  world? 

Do  the  proponents  of  the  majority 
leader's  resolution  believe  that  if  we 
allow  Saddam  Hussein  to  succeed  now. 
this  week,  that  we  will  not  face  him 
again,  that  we  will  not  have  to  deal 
with  a  more  powerful  Iraq  after  it 
dominates  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  after 
it  has  perfected  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons,  and  after  it  is  closer  than 
it  is  today  to  nuclear  capabilities?  Do 
they  believe  that  by  then  he  will  have 


become  an  advocate  of  justice  and 
peace  and  security'' 

Critics  of  the  President  who  wish  to 
depreciate  the  U.N  resolutions  tread 
on  dangerous  ground.  They  risk  the  de- 
struction of  a  dream  pursued  by  en- 
lightened statesmen  for  centuries,  the 
dream  of  a  world  body  that  can  act  de- 
cisively to  stop  aggression,  a  world 
body  capable  of  establishing  the  rule  of 
law  and  of  making  it  unacceptable  and 
unprofitable  for  nations  to  swallow 
other  nations  by  force. 

After  World  War  I.  that  dream  was 
embodied  in  the  League  of  Nations.  But 
in  1935.  as  Benito  Mussolini  marched 
into  Ethiopia,  the  League  of  Nations 
could  not  agree  on  effective  measures 
to  counter  that  aggression  and  those  it 
did  promulgate  were  ignored  by  its 
members. 

Much  as  some  critics  today  judge  Ku- 
wait to  be  unworthy  of  our  full  com- 
mitment, many  then  in  the  West  then 
judged  Ethiopia  to  be  a  barbarous  na- 
tion unworthy  of  our  concern. 

In  1935  Adolph  Hitler  noted  the  impo- 
tence of  the  League  of  Nations  and  cor- 
rectly judged  that  it  could  safely  be  ig- 
nored. He  remilitarized  the  Rhineland 
in  the  next  year,  believing  correctly 
that  no  one  would  risk  the  lives  of 
some  of  their  soldiers  to  stop  him.  Six 
million  Jews  and  30  million  other  lives 
paid  the  price  for  that  failure. 

Perhaps  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  are 
not  as  powerful  or  significant  a  threat 
to  world  peace  and  order  today  as  was 
Adolf  Hitler  or  even  Benito  Mussolini 
in  the  late  in  the  late  1930's.  But  to  the 
people  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Egypt,  and  Is- 
rael. Saddam  Hussein  poses  the  same 
threat  as  Hitler  did  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  Belgium. 

We  cannot  guarantee.  Mr  President, 
that  if  the  U.N.  resolution,  of  which  we 
here  debate  the  enforcement,  is  re- 
spected, and  that  if  Saddam  Hussein  ei- 
ther chooses  or  is  forced  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait,  a  new  world  order  of 
peace  and  security  will  be  the  inevi- 
table result.  But  we  can  come  close  to 
certainty  that  if  this  historic  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Nations  fails, 
the  United  Nations  will  suffer  the  fate 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  that  there 
will  be  no  new  world  order  with  which 
we  are  comfortable. 

This  Senator  has  been  convinced  for 
some  time,  and  has  stated  repeatedly, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  Iraq,  as 
the  result  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations,  any  sooner  than  the 
last  48  hours  or  perhaps  the  last  24 
hours  before  the  expiration  of  the  Jan- 
uary 15  deadline. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  a  skilled  practi- 
tioner of  brinksmanship  He  has  clearly 
not  yet  been  persuaded  that  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Nations  are  seri- 
ous. He  believes  that  we  will  pass  a  res- 
olution like  that  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  that  we  will  back 
away  from  this  confrontation.  He  be- 


lieves firmly  and  completely  in  his  own 
ability  to  come  out  of  this  confronta- 
tion as  a  winner  and  as  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  and  ruler  of  the  Arab 
world. 

We  will  succeed  in  reaching  our 
goals.  Mr  President,  without  the  use  of 
our  armed  services  in  conflict,  only  if 
we  act  in  accordance  with  the  U.N  res- 
olution. Only  when  It  appears  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  he  is  certain  to  lose 
his  military  power  and  perhaps  his  re- 
gime, his  life,  and  his  country,  will  he 
consider  a  last-minute  retreat.  And 
only  through  the  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's resolution  can  that  threat  of 
military  force  be  made  believable. 

There  is  no  possibility  at  any  time  in 
the  foreseeable  future  and  no  real  argu- 
ment that  at  any  time  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  were  we  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion like  that  of  the  majority  leader, 
that  it  will  be  crowned  with  any  kind 
of  success  in  reaching  our  goals  what- 
soever. 

The  real  choice.  Mr.  President,  is  not 
between  sanctions  and  war.  An  honest 
examination  of  this  question  tells  us 
that  waiting,  that  depending  on  fruit- 
less sanctions,  is  almost  certainly  a 
prescription  for  an  even  more  costly 
war  in  the  future,  more  costly  in  both 
lives  and  treasure  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  anything  which  we 
can  Imagine  during  the  course  of  the 
next  few  weeks  or  months. 

No  one  can  fail  to  agonize  over  the 
choice  we  must  make.  No  one  wishes 
for  or  desires  war.  Today's  peace  dem- 
onstrators and  those  who  speak  for 
sanctions-only  in  this  body  are  every 
bit  as  sincere  as  men  and  women  who 
demonstrated  for  peace  In  London  in 
1938. 

The  government  of  those  citizens  of 
London  deferred  to  their  pleas,  and  as 
a  result  sentenced  them  to  a  worse  and 
more  destructive  war  by  far  than  the 
war  they  avoided. 

A  short  time  after  those  demonstra- 
tors app)eared  on  the  streets  of  London, 
but  before  World  War  II  began,  the  slo- 
gan of  many  of  those  same  people  was. 
"We  will  not  die  for  Danzig."  They 
were  no  more  and  no  less  serious  than 
those  who  say  today  that  they  will  not 
send  their  constituents  to  the  Middle 
East  to  die  for  cheap  oil  or  hollow 
ideals  or  principles. 

But,  in  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  for  a  short  time  by  that 
slogan  died  with  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  mothers  and  fathers  in  far 
greater  numbers  because  of  that  slo- 
gan, than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
it  never  been  invented. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  before  us 
is  made  more  difficult  by  an  apparent 
paradox  The  only  chance  for  success 
without  war  is  to  prepare  for  war  on 
Tuesday  or  later  next  week  As  this 
Senator  has  already  said,  only  the  seri- 
ous threat  of  destruction  has  any 
chance  of  compelling  Saddam  Hussein 
to  relinquish  his  control  over  Kuwait. 


It  is  this  paradox,  1  believe,  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  guage 
the  public  mind  on  this  issue.  We  are 
all  against  war.  asked  whether  or  not 
we  should  wage  it  or  stay  out  of  it.  But 
the  American  people  also  support  us  in 
our  desire  to  achieve  our  vital  objec- 
tives which,  alas,  requires  the  threat  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  several  Members  of 
both  this  body  and  of  the  other  body 
have  presented  us  with  perhaps  the 
most  agonizing  of  all  choices.  They 
have  asked  themselves  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  willing  to  send  their  own 
sons  and  daughters  into  battle  in  this 
confrontation  Reaching  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  not.  they  are  unwilling 
to  send  any  of  their  constituents  into 
that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  this  body  who  is  likely  to 
face  that  choice  in  reality.  I  have  a 
son-in-law.  the  father  of  my  two  grand- 
children, who  flies  A-6's  off  aircraft 
carriers  for  a  living.  He  has  told  me 
that  if  war  breaks  out  in  the  Middle 
East,  he  wishes  to  be  part  of  it;  that  it 
is  his  duty  and  his  career. 

I  have  found  it  somewhat  ironic.  Mr. 
President,  that  most  of  the  debate 
about  the  tactics  of  this  war  empha- 
sized that  we  had  best  start  only  by  air 
strikes,  risking  rather  fewer  in  the  way 
of  lives  than  we  might  should  we  en- 
gage in  an  infantry  or  a  tank  attack. 
But  it  is  exactly  one  of  those  few  lives 
that  my  family  will  risk  if  we  back  the 
President  in  our  vote  tomorrow  to  fol- 
low those  tactics. 

I  honor  my  son-in-law  for  that 
choice,  and  I  support  him  in  that 
choice,  because  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  to  back  the  President  today 
will  save  more  lives,  more  American 
lives,  than  it  will  destroy. 

Mr  President,  the  cause  of  peace  is 
not  served  by  the  majority  leader's  res- 
olution. That  resolution  serves  the 
cause  of  defeat,  the  cause  of  the  aban- 
donment of  a  noble  idea  and  of  a  lawful 
and  f)eaceful  world  order,  and  serves 
the  cause  of  a  worse  war  at  a  future 
date. 

The  approach  of  those  who  would  rec- 
ommend economic  sanctions  and  pa- 
tience is  fatally  flawed,  for  if  we  flinch 
now.  there  will  be  no  military  option  in 
the  future  But  more  important,  those 
who  counsel  patience  must  realize  that 
if  the  threat  of  extinction  does  not 
move  Saddam,  neither  will  any  other 
threat. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  the 
choice  between  sanctions  and  war.  To 
paraphrase  Winston  Churchill,  we  may 
choose  sanctions  and  patience  today. 
but  we  will  have  war  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  true  cause  of 
peace  is  served  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  true  cause  of  peace 
in  this  body  will  be  served  by  support- 
ing a  resolution  to  back  the  policies  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  Mem- 
bers know,  the  Senate  is  proceeding 
under  a  unanimous-consent  request  en- 
tered into  earlier  in  the  evening  with 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  Senators. 

Pursuant  to  that  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

THE  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  debate 
on  probably  the  most  difficult  decision 
that  Members  will  ever  have  to  face  as 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  responsibilities  of  our  office  re- 
quire us  to  make  many  difficult  and 
painful  decisions.  Some  of  them  are 
pure  political  decisions,  but  none  so 
difficult  or  awesome,  in  this  Senator's 
judgment,  as  the  decision  to  commit 
our  great  country  to  war. 

It  is  not  a  decision  which  any  of  us 
take  lightly.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  for  par- 
tisan wrangling. 

I  have  enormous  respect  for  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
both  sides  of  this  issue.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  of  us  is  basing  our  decision  on 
whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans or  liberals,  conservatives,  mod- 
erates, or  what  have  you.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  decision  which  could  re- 
quire men  and  women  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  their  country — and 
for  each  one  of  us  in  this  room,  as  well. 
No,  Mr.  President,  party  loyalties  are 
not  fueling  the  real  passion  of  this  de- 
bate. 

It  IS  the  knowledge  that  we  as  indi- 
viduals must  make  a  decision  which 
will  profoundly  affect  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  place  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  lives  at 
risk. 

What  are  we  asking  ourselves  to  do 
and  how  do  we  justify  asking  ourselves 
to  step  up  and  vote  on  these  important 
two  resolutions  that  will  be  before  us'' 

Our  debate  here  today  represents  a 
maturity  of  our  democracy,  a  democ- 
racy which  wisely  does  not  place  the 
burden  of  such  far  reaching  decisions, 
such  as  war.  just  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Rather,  it  vests  the 
power  in  the  branch  of  Government 
which  is  most  closely  affiliated  and  as- 
sociated with  the  people,  and  that  is 
the  Congress. 

I  see  the  people  m  my  State  and 
throughout  this  Nation  wrestling  with 
the  issue,  very  intensely,  as  to  what 
should  we  do  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. All  of  us.  particularly  our 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services 
deserve  to  be  assured  that  no  decision 
will  be  taken  before  Congress,  together 
with  the  President,  have  explored  it 
thoroughly  and  deliberated  thoroughly. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  outrageous  acts  of  aggression 
cannot  be  allowed  to  stand.  All  of  us 
are  horrified  and  repulsed  by  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  he  has  committed 
against  his  own  people  during  the  war 
with  Iran,  as  well  as  the  citizens  and 


those  who  were  not  citizens  but  legally 
living  in  Kuwait. 

He  must  be  expelled  from  Kuwait, 
and  the  nation  of  Saudi  Arabia  must  be 
protected  from  similar  aggression  or 
other  neighbors  as  well.  But  what  we 
are  asking  ourselves  today  is  whether 
war  now  is  the  best  way  to  achieve 
these  p>articular  aims  and  objectives 
that  our  Nation  has  firmly  established. 
Can  we  compel  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  without  war"  That  is  really 
the  question  here.  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  not  convinced  that 
every  alternative  option  to  war  has 
been  exhausted  as  of  the  date  we  vote 
tomorrow,  perhaps,  on  these  resolu- 
tions. Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  the  greatest  pride  and 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can 
win  and  we  will  win.  God  forbid  if  we 
have  to  go  to  war.  We  can  win  an 
armed  conflict  against  Iraq.  Military 
superiority  is  not  the  solution  in  and  of 
itself.  Military  superiority  is  a  tool 
which,  if  used  effectively,  can  prevent 
war  and  preserve  jDeace.  The  more  pow- 
erful the  military  might  of  a  nation, 
the  greater  that  nation's  responsibility 
to  use  that  power  wisely. 

President  Bush  has  at  this  disposal 
an  extensive  array  of  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic and  military  tools.  He  has  used 
the  former  expertly  so  far.  He  has  deft- 
ly and  patiently  worked  with  our  allies 
and  friends  in  the  international  com- 
munity to  build  a  united  international 
front  through  the  United  Nations 
against  Hussein.  His  astut*  under- 
standing of  the  policy  of  pressure 
through  sanctions  and  diplomacy 
backed  up  by  a  deadly  and  massive 
armed  presence  has  sent  Hussein  the 
strongest  of  messages.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  President's  policy  has.  in  fact, 
been  so  effective  that  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  continuation  of  this  skillful  appli- 
cation of  pressure  will  ultimately  force 
Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

Some  are  arguing  that  unless  Con- 
gress gives  the  President  the  power 
today  to  use  the  tool  of  last  resort- 
armed  force — we  undercut  his  ability  to 
continue  to  effectively  apply  pressure. 
But  I  would  argue.  Mr  President,  that 
if  Mr.  Hussein  does  not  know  that  Con- 
gress will  not  hesitate  to  authorize  the 
use  of  force,  he  is  badly  misjudging  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  know  this  Senator  is 
fully  ready  to  give  President  Bush  the 
authority  to  use  force  once  I  am  con- 
vinced that  sanctions  and  diplomatic 
efforts  have  failed. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  before  we 
commit  to  war.  where  war  will  lead  us? 
What  kind  of  regional  order  will  result 
through  the  premature  and  massive  use 
of  force?  I  am  not  willing  today  to  ask 
our  men  and  women  to  risk  their  lives 
for  an  action  which  in  the  end  could 
further  destabilize  the  region;  increase 
the  threat  of  terrorism  and  Moslem 
fundamentalist  radicalism,  and  neces- 
sitate   a   prolonged    militarj-    presence 
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perhaps  requiring  even  further  military 
action 

Before  we  plunge  into  a  difficult  con- 
flict which  can  have  no  simple  ending— 
we  must  know— and  the  American  peo- 
ple who  will  be  fighting  and  dying  must 
know  what  kind  of  solution  we  are 
seeking  The  complex  problems  of  the 
gulf  region  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
simple  solutions.  We  must  find  a  course 
which  will  enable  our  Arab  allies  to 
find  their  own  way  to  peace  in  the  re- 
grlon. 

Again,  I  stress  my  support  for  the 
President's  policy  to  date,  which  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia, 
Senator  NUNN,  characterizes  as  sanc- 
tions, continued  military  threat,  and 
patience  While  it  is  essential  that  we 
remain  committed  to  use  force  if  it 
proves  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  the 
case  has  been  made  to  use  force  now 
We  must  remain  committed  to  pa 
tlence.  to  the  search  for  a  long-term 
solution,  and  avoid  the  needless  spill- 
ing of  the  blood  of  Americans  and 
many,  many  others. 

The  international  embargo  which  the 
President  has  so  skillfully  put  together 
is  proving  successful  contrary  to  what 
some  would  have  us  believe.  Such  dis- 
tinguished military  experts  as  the 
former  Joint  Chief  of  Staff.  Admiral 
Crowe  and  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Schlesinger  have  urged  that  we  give 
sanctions  more  time.  Why"'  Because  by 
most  objective  standards  the  sanctions 
have  been  extraordinarily  effective 
Iraq's  production  has  dropped  to  40  per- 
cent and  its  main  source  of  hard  cur- 
rency, oil  exports  Is  virtually  at  a 
standstill.  In  fact,  its  entire  import/ex- 
port  flow  has  come  to  a  halt.  I  am  not 
going  to  repeat  the  facts  and  figures 
which  80  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
cited  during  this  debate.  Suffice  It  to 
say  that  5  months  is  not  enough  time 
to  weigh  the  effects  of  this  formidable 
economic  embargo.  Why  not  pursue 
this  current  course  and  in  the  process 
further  weaken  both  the  economy  and 
the  war  machine  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
When  and  If  war  comes,  we  can  win  it. 
We  can  take  that  action  But  would  it 
not  be  preferable  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives without  war? 

By  not  agreeing  to  the  use  of  force 
today  we  do  not  remove  this  as  an  op- 
tion, Mr.  President  The  diplomacy  of 
searching  for  peaceful  solutions  to  this 
crisis  can  be  reversed  at  any  time — we 
can  always  declare  war— and  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  force  If  It  becomes 
clear  that  force  is  our  only  remaining 
course  There  are  procedures  incor- 
porated In  the  Mitchell  resolution  to 
expeditiously  consider  any  request  by 
the  President  for  a  declaration  of  war 
But  until  we  have  greater  clarity  of  vi- 
sion that  war  will  result  In  a  secure 
peace  and  until  we  have  truly  ex- 
hausted all  economic  and  diplomatic 
means.  I  canot  in  good  conscience  vote 
to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 


pursue  military  action  from  which 
there  is  no  turning  back. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  exhausted 
the  call.  Let  me  be  clear  that  this  is  no 
criticism  whatsoever  of  Secretary 
Baker  or  the  President's  efforts  thus 
far. 

Mr  President,  with  respect  to  the 
order  of  speakers  this  evening,  on  be- 
half of  the  two  leaders,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senators  Murkow- 
sKi.  Sasser.  M.^CK.  and  Dixon  be  listed 
In  the  time  slots  previously  allotted 
Senators  Rudman.  Biden,  Gramm  of 
Texas,  and  Baucus.  respectively 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

HUSSEIN'S  AOCRE.S8ION  UNCHECKED 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  no 
graver  Issue  will  ever  confront  this 
Congress  than  whether  we  commit  our 
young  people  to  battle,  our  conscience 
to  combat  and  our  Nation  to  war.  Since 
August  2,  we  have  struggled  to  define 
the  question  we  should  debate.  Some 
argue  congressional  versus  Presidential 
constitutional  responsibilities  are  at 
stake  Others  have  focused  on  whether 
clear  enough  goals  have  been  defined 
by  the  President  to  compel  us  into  war. 
And  still  others  have  said  that  while 
we  share  the  goals,  the  means  to 
achieve  them  are  the  crucial  matter. 

This  confusion  of  the  issues  is  under- 
standable given  our  Nation's  history 
and  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life  in  war. 

There  is  a  healthy  fear  and  respect 
for  what  the  future  may  bring  if  we  are 
forced  to  engage  Iraq  in  war 

From  my  corner  of  the  world.  I  have 
a  profound  concern  about  what  may 
happen  since  more  than  18.000  soldiers 
based  In  Kentucky  have  deployed  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  feel  a  responsibility 
for  every  one  of  those  men  and  women 
and  their  families  anxiously  waiting  at 
home. 

But.  it  was  in  listening  to  those  fami- 
lies and.  in  particular,  reading  a  letter 
from  a  young  soldier  from  Fort  Knox 
that  what  is  at  stake,  what  Is  Impor- 
tant became  clear  to  me. 

This  young  soldier  had  read  about 
antiwar  protests  In  Louisville  and  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
Courier- Journal.  He  said: 

I  am  glad  to  see  freedom  of  speech  Is  alive 
and  well  at  home  That  Is  why  I.  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  Americans  are  scattered 
all  over  the  Persian  Gulf  •  *  *  to  protect 
your  rights,  to  protest  as  only  Americans 
can  do  But,  It  saddens  and  sickens  us  to  read 
and  hear  all  these  protesters  who  say  we  are 
over  here  for  oil  •  •  •  Time  out  America' 
Whatever  happened  to  principle.  •  •  *  Are  we 
going  to  exit  this  century  in  the  same  way 
we  entered  It?  Are  we  going  to  be  a  selfish. 
self-centered  isolationist  nation'  This  Is  not 
Vietnam!  We  In  the  military  have  all  volun- 
teered •  •  *  Every  man  and  woman  over 
here  Is  homesick,  lovesick  and  ready  to  go 
home  at  any  time.  But,  we  all  know  we  are 


standing  our  guard  for  principle  and  the 
American  way  of  life  and  will  be  here  tili  our 
Job  la  done. 

Lieutenant  Korty.  I  applaud  you.  You 
have  your  eye  on  the  threat  The 
threat  to  you  and  to  our  Nation  A  ty- 
rant is  on  the  move  and  28  nations  have 
committed  troops  and  resources  to  stop 
him.  The  United  Nations  has  passed  12 
resolutions  condemning  the  Invasion 
and  illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait  and 
has  had  the  courage  to  call  for  the  use 
of  all  means  necessary  to  expel  Saddam 
Husseins  force!' 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  wheth- 
er we  stand  hy  Lieutenant  Korty— in 
principle — and  the  United  Nations— in 
fact— and  affirm  the  commitment  they 
have  collectively  and  willingly  made  to 
restore  the  legitimate  government  of 
Kuwait.  assure  regional  security 
through  the  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  Iraq  and  establish,  now  and  for  the 
future,  that  ruthless  aggression  does 
not  pay. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sec- 
retary Baker  testified: 

Iraq's  unprovoked  aggression  is  a  political 
test  of  how  the  post-cold  war  world  will 
work.  •  •  •  The  Iraqi  Invasion  of  Kuwait  Is 
one  of  the  defining  moments  of  a  new  era— 
an  era  full  of  promise  but  also  one  replete 
with  new  challenges  *  ••  It  Is  an  era  in 
which  new  hostilities  and  threats  could 
erupt  as  misguided  leaders  are  tempted  to 
assert  regional  dominance  before  the  ground 
rules  of  a  new  order  can  be  accepted. 

I  would  add.  the  invasion  is  more 
than  a  political  test — it  poses  a  serious 
economic  threat  Prior  to  the  August 
invasion  Iraq  and  Kuwait  accounted  for 
13  percent  of  world  oil  export  trade  and 
7  percent  of  production  With  a  para- 
lyzing grip  on  these  resources.  Hussein 
now  threatens  60  percent  of  the  globe's 
proven  reserves  located  In  the  gulf  If 
Hussein's  aggression  is  allowed  to 
stand  unchecked,  he  is  well  positioned 
to  threaten  and  intimidate  the  region's 
producers  into  higher  and  higher 
prices. 

The  consequences  of  this  control 
could  be  catastrophic.  At  home,  we 
could  face  sharp  increases  in  the  price 
of  gasoline  driving  up  the  cost  of  farm- 
ing. Industrial  production,  and  simply 
getting  to  work  in  the  morning  While 
we  would  certainly  survive.  Hussein's 
stranglehold  on  the  world  oil  supply 
could  jeopardize  democratic  progress  in 
Elaslern  P^urope  and  development  In 
Central  America,  Asia,  and  .\frica 
could  be  irreversibly  damaged 

Intimidation,  aggression.  Illegal  in- 
vasion, and  brutal  occupation  must  not 
be  appeased  nor  accommodated  as  we 
build  the  post-Cold  War  world  As  East- 
West  tensions  diminish,  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  and  obligation  to 
work  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  to  foster  peaceful  democratic 
change,  preserve  the  security  of  our 
friends  and  promote  economic  prosper- 
ity. 


The  stakes  are  high  but  our  goals  are 
clear.  The  Senate  must  now  decide  to 
grant  the  President  the  means  to  join 
the  international  effort  to  accomplish 
our  objectives. 

Before  we  take  this  step,  we  should 
ask— as  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
done — are  sanctions  and  diplomacy 
working?  Iraq  continues  to  occupy  Ku- 
wait and  shows  absolutely  no  signs  of 
leaving.  Secretary  Baker  summed  it  up 
after  6'»2  hours  of  talks  with  Secretary 
Aziz.  He  saw  no  flexibility  and  no  signs 
of  Iraqi  willingness  to  agree  to  the 
unanimous  international  call  for  with- 
drawal 

While  I  continue  to  hold  out  hope  for 
the  Secretary  Generals  mission  this 
weekend— and  any  other  effort  made  by 
members  of  the  coalition— intensive  di- 
plomacy and  sanctions  have  produced 
no  results — none— to  date. 

The  next  question  that  obviously  fol- 
lows is  will  sanctions  work  with  more 
time"*  Nothing  about  this  invasion  and 
this  dictator  would  suggest  sanctions 
alone  will  work.  Hussein  is  a  leader 
who  has  committed  unprecedented  and 
unspeakable  atrocities  against  his  own 
citizens  and  his  Arab  brethren.  He  is 
personally  responsible  for  millions  of 
deaths.  He  has  defied  all  human  under- 
standing and  gassed  villages  of  women 
and  children.  He  has  anticipated  the 
consequences  of  sanctions,  and  as  Wil- 
liam Safire  recently  said,  "He  knows 
what's  coming  and  he's  not  caring" 

CIA  Director,  Judge  Webster,  as- 
sessed the  impact  of  sanctions  this 
way: 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  6  to 
12  months  even  If  effective  sanctions  can  be 
maintained.  «  *  •  Our  Judgment  remains 
that.  *  *  *  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime  threatening  popular 
discontent  in  Iraq  ♦  •  *  Saddam  has  taken 
few  actions  that  would  indicate  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  stability  of  his  regime  As- 
sessing the  populace's  flash  point  is  difficult, 
but  we  believe  it  is  high  because  Iraqis  have 
borne  considerable  hardship  in  the  past  Dur- 
ing its  8-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example. 
Iraq  endured  a  combination  of  economic  dif- 
ficulties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated 
missile  and  air  attacks  on  major  citie.s  with- 
out any  serious  public  disturbances 

So.  if  we  CAn  fairly  say  the  sanctions 
alone  have  not  worked  so  far.  and  in 
the  best  judgment  of  experts  will  not 
work  over  the  next  year,  the  question 
must  be  put  to  sanctions  proponents: 
How  long  are  you  prepared  to  waif 
Until  another  nation  falls?  Which  one'' 
Frankly,  one  of  the  most  disturbing  as- 
pects of  the  majority  leader's  legisla- 
tion is  its  explicit  authorization  for  use 
of  force  in  certain  circumstances.  We 
can  use  force  to  defend  our  troops,  en- 
force the  embargo  and  defend  Saudi 
Arabia.  What  about  Oman.  Bahrain, 
the  UAE?  Each  of  these  nations  is  in 
peril  and  yet  Is  very  clearly  excluded 
from  the  perimeter  of  defense  defined 
by  the  majority  leader's  bill. 


Just  after  the  invasion,  many  Mem- 
bers accused  the  administration  of  fail- 
ing to  make  clear  our  intention  to  pro- 
tect Kuwait  from  the  Iraqi  threat.  The 
legislation  before  the  Senate  so  nar- 
rowly defines  our  security  commitment 
that  it  all  but  invites  Hussein  to  march 
on  the  smaller  gulf  nations. 

I  ask  those  who  urge  us  to  wait,  at 
whose  peril?  Hussein  has  laid  waiste  to 
Kuwait.  A  tyrant  responsible  for  two 
invasions,  and  more  than  a  million 
deaths  is  not  concerned  about  sanc- 
tions and  economic  hardship.  He  is  not 
concerned  about  any  additional  loss  of 
life.  He  is  clearly  counting  on  our  loss 
of  interest. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  this  Congress  to  fulfill  our 
constitutional  obligation  and  grant 
him  the  authority  to  use  force.  No 
other  President  who  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  the  authority  to  go  to  war  has 
been  refused. 

As  the  internationally  determined 
deadline  nears.  diplomacy  must  con- 
tinue. Every  effort  by  every  member  of 
the  coalition  should  be  encouraged.  I 
pray  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  cri- 
sis. 

President  Bush  is  our  leader  and  the 
leader  of  an  international  coalition  has 
asked  us  to  authorize  the  means  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  this  goal.  Voting 
to  support  the  President's  request  is  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  credibility  of 
a  threat  that  leaders  of  the  world  have 
determined  may  produce  peace  and 
avoid  war. 

To  refuse  President  Bush  and  reject 
the  declared,  collective  will  of  the 
United  Nations  protects  a  tyrant  and 
rewards  aggression.  If  we  refuse  the 
President's  request  today,  who  will  be- 
lieve we  will  enforce  sanctions  tomor- 
row'' 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  impatient  for 
war.  I  am  impatient  for  p>eace.  As  Lieu- 
tenant Korty  knows,  peace  depends  on 
the  protection  of  principles.  He  has 
willingly  assumed  his  responsibility. 
Now  we  must  assume  ours.  We  must 
grant  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  vote  of  confidence  he  has  re- 
quested to  use  all  means  necessary — di- 
plomacy and  force,  if  need  be — to  expel 
Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  DECISION 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  few  is- 
sues in  any  of  our  political  careers 
have  had  the  human  power  that  the  de- 
cision that  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
tonight  and  tomorrow  has. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  many  of  the 
people  most  directly  affected  by  the  de- 
cision that  we  will  make.  Five  weeks 
ago.  I  was  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in 
northwest  Florida.  This  is  the  base 
center  for  the  Air  Force  special  oper- 


ations. Many  families  in  that  commu- 
nity have  a  ioved  one  deployed  into 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  met  with  the  spouses 
and  the  children  of  several  of  those 
families  and  heard  the  distress,  the 
pain  of  the  separation,  and  of  the  un- 
certainty. 

Three  weeks  ago.  with  the  majority 
leader  and  others  of  our  colleagues,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  to  visit  m  the  desert  with 
some  of  our  troops— young  men  and 
young  women  of  great  courage  and 
bravery,  well  equipped,  well  prepared, 
well  led.  ready  to  assume  any  respon- 
sibility. But  they  were  clearly  young 
men  and  women  who  had  a  high  degree 
of  anxiety  about  what  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  do  and  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be 

One  young  man.  who  I  happened  to 
meet  as  he  was  digging  out  a  bunker  in 
a  complex  of  tents,  called  up  to  me  and 
indicated  that  he  was  from  Florida.  In 
fact,  he  had  been  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  and  he  greeted  me 
with  the  "Go  Gator"  statement.  This 
young  man  from  Clearwater,  FL.  told 
me  that  he  had  dropped  out  of  school  in 
order  to  join  the  Army,  both  in  terms 
of  maturing  himself  in  life,  and  eco- 
nomically preparing  himself  better  to 
continue  his  education.  Now  he  was 
prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the 
Nation,  beyond  that  which  he  probably 
contemplated  when  he  enlisted. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  just  last  Sun- 
day I  was  in  Tallahassee  m  pi-eparation 
for  the  events  of  the  inauguration  of 
our  former  colleague,  Lawton  Chiles, 
as  Governor  of  Florida.  A  lady  I  knew 
for  over  20  years  came  up  to  me.  and  I 
could  tell  she  was  upset.  I  asked  her  if 
we  could  step  into  a  private  room  to 
talk,  and  she  broke  down.  She  told  me 
that  her  youngest  son.  her  second  son 
had  now  been  called  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
join  an  older  brother  who  was  already 
there  on  the  U.S.S.  Saratoga  as  a  sailor. 
Her  youngest  son  is  now  going  to  be  in 
Saudi  Arabia  as  an  infantryman  based 
close  to  the  Kuwait  line.  She  wanted  to 
know,  "Are  they  going  to  kiii  my 
boy?  " 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  get  asked 
questions  like  that  very  often  m  the  is- 
sues that  we  are  called  upon  to  decide. 
I  cite  these  personal  examples  to  indi- 
cate the  depth  of  humanity,  the  depth 
of  personal  feelings  that  America  has 
invested  in  this  issue- 
Therefore,  it  makes  the  responsibil- 
ity that  each  of  us  hold  an  especially 
solemn  one.  one  in  which  we  must  try 
to  bring  the  full  strength  of  our  per- 
sonal experience  and  our  capacity  and 
judgment  to  bear.  In  doing  so.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  felt  that  the  present 
is  needed  to  be  evaluated  in  the  con- 
text of  the  past  and  the  future,  almost 
in  the  way  that  Charles  Dickens  helped 
explain  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas 
present  by  elaborating  the  significance 
of  Christmases    that    had    passed    and 
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Chrlstmases  which  might  come  In  the 
future. 

I  think  the  past  of  this,  which  I  will 
define  as  that  which  occurred  prior  to 
the  Invasion  of  Kuwait,  Is  unfortu- 
nately characterized  by  a  failure  of 
strategrlc  vision.  Some  very  basic 
things  are  occurring  In  this  region  of 
the  world  to  which  we  have  not  been 
appropriately  attentive.  Just  to  cite 
three,  an  emerging  fundamentalism, 
not  just  religious  but  cultural  fun- 
damentalism, the  rejection  of  Western 
values.  This  movement  of  fundamen- 
talism is  especially  troublesome,  as  It 
has  attracted  such  a  large  number  of 
younger  people  throughout  this  region. 
The  enormous  disparity  between  rich 
and  poor,  which  are  fueling  basic  ani- 
mosities, and  the  fact  that.  In  part, 
through  the  United  States  participa- 
tion, the  Middle  East  has  become  the 
parking  lot  for  the  military  weapons  of 
the  world.  We  end  up  with  a  relatively 
small  nation  of  15  million  people  with  a 
1.3  million  army,  with  5.700  tanks  and 
over  700  combat  aircraft,  enormous  dis- 
proportion of  military  strength,  and  In- 
credible need  for  those  weapons. 

We  make  a  basic  mistake.  I  suggest, 
if  we  think  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  one  man — Saddam  Hussein.  I 
see  Saddam  Hussein  not  as  the  cause  of 
those  fundamental  events,  but  rather 
as  the  guileful  person  who  has  taken 
advantage  of  those  and  other  fun- 
damental factors  occurring  In  this  re- 
gion. 

We  also,  domestically,  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  past.  We  have  accommo- 
dated Iraq  over  a  period  of  more  than  a 
decade,  accommodated  in  terms  of  cov- 
ertly assisting  them  In  the  war  with 
Iran,  within  the  shadow  of  the  invasion 
of  Kuwait,  continuing  to  extend  sub- 
stantial economic  assistance  to  Iraq. 

We  also  have  contributed  to  the  past 
by  our  failure  to  have  a  sustained  com- 
mitment to  a  rational  national  energy 
policy,  failure  which  has  made  us  In- 
creasingly hostage  to  the  cir- 
cumstances In  the  Middle  East  and  the 
personalities  of  today's  and  tomorrows 
Saddam  Husseins. 

Looking  to  the  future.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  as  we  attempt  to  assess  how 
we  should  respond  to  the  current  crisis 
today  we  should  ask  ourselves  what  do 
we  want  to  have  as  some  of  the  con- 
sequences not  just  of  the  next  30  or  60 
days  but  over  the  next  decade  in  this 
region  and  what  do  they  say  about  U.S. 
policy  around  the  world  In  this  new 
post-cold-war  era. 

First,  I  would  suggest  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  develop  some  new  na- 
tional security  arrangement.  It  may 
not  be  and  will  not  mean  precisely 
what  NATO  has  been  in  Europe  for  the 
last  45  years,  but  I  believe  the  NATO 
example,  one  of  the  most  successful  po- 
litical and  military  alliances  in  the 
history  of  Western  civilization,  has 
some  instructive  lessons. 


Some  of  those  include  the  fact  there 
was  a  predetermined  allocation  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  predetermined  basis 
upon  which  those  responsibilities 
would  be  financed.  NATO  did  not  run 
the  danger  of  having  a  U.S.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  a  tin  cup  arriving 
at  the  capitals  of  the  various  member 
nations  attempting  to  solicit  funds  for 
an  engagement  that  was  already  under- 
way. Those  decisions  were  made  before, 
not  after  the  conflict  began.  We  need  to 
have  a  thoughtful  security  arrange- 
ment for  the  new  post-cold-war  era. 

Second,  within  our  own  constitu- 
tional system  we  need  to  reexamine 
the  relationships  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  I  am  not  going 
to  have  a  debate  today  on  whether  a 
declaration  of  war  is  required  in  these 
circumstances  I  happen  to  think  it  is. 
But  I  think  the  reality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances In  which  we  find  ourselves 
tonight  is  that  any  effective  participa- 
tion of  Congress  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  shaping  policy  has  been 
rendered  formality  by  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  several  months,  at  least 
since  November  8  when  the  level  of 
U.S.  military  in  the  region  moved  from 
defensive  to  an  offensive  posture. 

Our  capacity  to  sustain  that  level  of 
military  became  stretched  when  our 
ability  to  have  a  rational  rotation  pol- 
icy was  terminated.  Effectively  we 
were  on  a  path  accelerated  by  a  U.N. 
resolution  with  a  January  15  date  that 
has  led  us  inexorably  to  where  we  are 
tonight. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  reexamine 
this  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  Congress,  and  I  would  suggest  we 
attempt  as  a  Congress  to  play  a  role  of 
strategic  adviser  setting  forth  in  ad- 
vance what  are  going  to  be  the  stand- 
ards which  the  United  States  will  con- 
sider Its  vital  interests  to  have  been  af- 
fected and  where  those  vital  Interests 
justify  the  sacrifice  of  American  lives 
for  their  protection.  That  decision 
should  be  made  prior  to,  not  after  or 
during  a  crisis  as  It  Is  being  done  now. 

Third,  we  need  to  play  an  even  more 
constructive  role  in  bringing  peace 
with  dignity  and  respect  into  a  region 
which  since  biblical  times  has  been 
racked  with  war  and  hatred  and  dissen- 
sion, an  extremely  difficult  task,  a 
task  that  has  eluded  man  over  the  mil- 
lenniums, the  one  to  which  we  must  in 
the  aftermath  of  this  crisis  recommit 
ourselves. 

We  must  also  look  for  how  we  can 
play  a  more  effective  role  in  eliminat- 
ing or  moderating,  mitigating  these 
enormous  economic  disparaties  which 
as  long  as  they  exist  are  going  to  be 
fueling  discontent  and  creating  the 
tenor  for  a  Middle  Eastern  populous 
demagog  to  Inflame. 

Finally,  and  in  brief  summary  of  just 
some  of  the  items  that  will  be  on  the 
post-crisis  agenda,  enormous  conflict  is 
on  the  horizon  over  natural  resources 
In  this  region,  particularly  water.  Here 


the  United  States  in  my  judgment 
could  play  a  particularly  Important 
role  in  applying  some  of  its  techno- 
logical capability  as  well  as  its  politi- 
cal good  offices  to  try  to  shape  a  con- 
troversy before  it  becomes  the  core  of 
yet  another  set  of  conflicts  in  this  re- 
gion. 

With  that  said  about  the  past  and  the 
future.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  today.  This  has  been  a 
rollercoaster  week:  I  have  heard  that 
phrase  applied  by  others  and  I  will 
adopt  it.  A  week  ago.  with  several  col- 
leagues. Including  Senator  Nunn.  Sen- 
ator Levin.  Senator  Boren.  and  others. 
I  participated  in  some  of  the  early 
drafts  of  the  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution 
which  is  now  before  us. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  and  to  the  reso- 
lution of  this  process.  It  set  out  some 
important  principles,  one  of  which  was 
that  the  Nation  is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  Saddam  Hussein's  ag- 
gression will  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 
That.  I  think,  is  a  message  which, 
whatever  surface  division  may  be  read 
into  the  debate  of  the  last  several  days, 
there  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
the  Nation  is  united  behind  that  prin- 
ciple that  his  aggression  will  not  be  re- 
warded, that  we  authorize  the  use  of 
force  In  three  specific  important  areas, 
that  we  stated  that  we  felt  diplomacy 
and  economic  sanctions  were  the 
wisest  course  and  should  be  pursued, 
but  recognize  the  possibility  they 
might  not  be  able  to  accomplish  our 
objectives  and  therefore  set  up  an  expe- 
dited procedure  In  which  the  President 
could  ask  for  authority  to  commit 
American  forces  to  the  removal  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  Kuwait 

At  least  two  significant  events  have 
occurred  since  last  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day. One  of  those  events  occurred  on 
Tuesday.  The  President  requested  the 
authority  to  use  force.  I  have  been  ask- 
ing the  President  to  make  such  a  re- 
quest for  several  weeks  Upon  our  re- 
turn from  Saudi  Arabia,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  when  with  colleagues  I  met 
with  the  President,  when  It  was  my  op- 
portunity to  make  some  comments  I 
used  my  time  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance that  I  attached  to  the  President 
going  to  the  Nation  and  explaining  why 
the  U.S.  vital  interests  were  at  stake 
and  then  at  the  conclusion  of  that  edu- 
cation of  the  American  people  asking 
their  representatives  for  authority  to 
commit  force  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  President  has  done  so 

The  second  significant  thing  occurred 
a  few  hours  later  on  Wednesday  with 
the  breakdown  of  the  meeting  between 
the  United  Stales  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Not 
only  did  that  tend  to  crush  optimism 
that  diplomacy  could  be  the  means  by 
which  we  would  achieve  our  objective 
because  the  discussions  failed,  but  the 
style  of  failure  was  so  dispiriting. 


It  would  have  been  hard  to  have 
scripted  the  press  conference  of  For- 
eign Minister  Aziz  in  a  way  more  cal- 
culated to  inflame,  to  raise  fundamen- 
tal questions  as  to  intelligence  and 
value  and  sensitivity  among  the  inter- 
national community  and  particularly 
among  the  citizens  of  our  country  than 
the  performance  that  he  gave  Wednes- 
day night  in  Gene^'a.  It  raised  basic 
questions  as  to  whether  diplomacy 
could  reach  our  objective  and  whether 
the  economic  sanctions  were  having 
their  intended  effect  of  moving  Iraq  to- 
ward a  policy  of  greater  openness 

Now  in  this  rollercoaster  week  we 
come  to  the  end.  The  end  unfortu- 
nately is  going  to  be  handled  with 
sharp  differences.  I  say  unfortunately. 
There  are  some  positive  signs.  Clearly 
it  is  a  strength  of  our  democracy  that 
we  can  have  the  kind  of  debate  that  we 
have  experienced  since  Wednesday. 
There  are  few  places  in  the  world  which 
would  have  the  consideration  of  war 
and  peace  so  openly  and  with  such  pas- 
Mon  debated.  That  is  a  great  strength 
of  our  system. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
I  believe  at  the  conclusion  of  this  proc- 
ess we  are  going  to  have  a  very  divided 
Congress  A  matter  of  a  handful  of 
votes  here  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  determine  the  course 
of  action  the  Congress  will  permit. 

I  believe  that  that  narrow  divKsion  is 
not  going  to  contribute  to  the  sense  of 
unity  of  the  Nation,  to  the  strength  of 
the  message  to  Saddam  Hussein,  nor  to 
the  capacity  of  the  President,  should 
he  assume  the  role  of  Commander  in 
Chief,  to  effectively  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

It  has  been  my  hope,  and  I  have  spent 
some  time  over  the  last  2  days  toward 
this  end,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
shape  a  position  that  would  not  com- 
mand unanimous  support — that  is  im- 
possible—but would  command  a  suffi- 
ciently large  majority  that  we  could 
say  yes.  there  is  a  unity  within  the  Na- 
tion for  a  course  of  action 

I  still  have  faint  hopes  that  that 
might  happen,  but  I  fear  that  our 
choices  are  going  to  be  those  that  are 
before  us  in  the  two  resolutions. 

With  that  said.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  resolution  which  will  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  au- 
thority to  use  force.  I  am  going  to  do 
so  because  1  believe  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  deserves  to  have  a 
presumption  of  correctness  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  that  he  especially  deserves 
to  have  a  presumption  of  correctness  as 
it  relates  to  matters  of  our  national  se- 
curity and  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. 

I  am  reluctant  to  draw  universal  con- 
clusions from  a  short  visit  to  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  that  reluctance  will  be 
overcome  to  this  extent:  that  I  came 
away  with  the  sense  that  this  was  an 
extremely  complex  fabric  of  inter- 
related  and   divergent  issues,   factors. 


personalities,  history,  and  culture  that 
we  were  dealing  with  In  this  crisis.  It  is 
not  just  the  simple  issue  of  a  large  and 
powerful  state  invading,  pillaging,  and 
occupying  a  weak  neighbor.  And  that 
the  institution  of  the  Presidency  wsis 
in  the  best  position  to  integrate,  evalu- 
ate, assess  options  and  implications  of 
those  options,  and  reach  a  judgment 
which  was  in  the  national  interest. 

Although,  frankly,  there  are  some 
events  which  have  caused  me  concern 
about  the  institution  of  the  Presi- 
dency, such  as  the  failure  to  go  effec- 
tively to  the  American  people  over  the 
last  several  months,  as  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt did  in  the  months  before  World 
War  11  and  explained  why  we  were 
about  to  undergo  this  very  bloody  war, 
I  still  believe  that  the  President  con- 
tinues to  warrant  our  support,  I  am 
prepared  to  Invest  my  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President. 

I  hope  the  decision  that  we  make  will 
be  a  wise  one,  I  pray  that  the  actions 
that  we  take  contribute  to  peace;  con- 
tribute to  peace  for  the  two  sons  of 
that  mother  in  Tallahassee  and  con- 
tribute to  world  peace  for  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  that  mother  in  Tallahas- 
see, so  that  we  will  be  able  to  discharge 
our  responsibility  to  our  Creator  for 
peace  on  Earth,  and  so  that  we  can 
hope  for  a  world  without  mothers' 
tears. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now.  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  -•Maska. 

THE  .AUTHORITY  TO  ."iCT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  our 
President.  George  Bush,  must  have  the 
authority  to  deal  effectively  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  This  is.  really.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  question  before  us.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  sanctions  will  or  will 
not  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

Without  the  authority  to  act  on  the 
United  Nations  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  in  effect  one  arm  tied 
behind  his  back.  We  must  give  the 
President  the  authority  that  he  needs 
to  work  toward  a  resolution  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  situation  and  to  bring  an  end 
to  Saddam  Hussein's  brutal  occupation 
of  Kuwait. 

This  is  truly  an  historic  moment  in 
this  body.  This  is  a  time  for  statesman- 
ship. But.  above  all,  it  is  a  time  for 
doing  one's  duty.  And  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress is  to  give  the  .American  people, 
the  President,  and  indeed  the  world, 
and  especially  Saddam  Hussein,  a  clear 
answer  to  the  request  for  that  Presi- 
dential authority.  This  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  We  are  not  here  to  make 
debating  points  or  to  elaborate  about 
unknown  contingencies.  Our  duty  is  to 
vote  to  give  the  President  the  author- 
ity he  seeks  or  to  vote  against  his  re- 
quest. 

As  a  State  legislator  recently  stated. 

"The  problem  with  Congress  is  that  it 

forgets    that    its   job    is    to   write    the 

music,  not  to  conduct  the  orchestra." 


Let  us  be  sure  we  write  and  not  con- 
duct. 

Listening  to  the  extended  debate.  I 
feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  intelligence 
and  perspective  which  has  been  dis- 
played by  my  colleagues.  Yet.  I  heard  a 
fair  amount  of  discussion  that  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  central 
issue  that  is  before  us:  "Whether  we  will 
exercise  congressional  authority  to  ei- 
ther grant  or  deny  the  President's  re- 
quest. Using  our  authority  does  not 
mean  giving  the  President  a  con- 
voluted and  unworkable  answer,  such 
as  I  see  in  the  Mitchell  resolution,  the 
Indecision  of  which  has  to  give  Saddam 
Hussein  some  degree  of  comfort. 

Supporting  the  President  at  this 
time  does  not  mean  that  we  must  have 
war.  The  President  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  exhaust  all  alternatives  before 
using  force  to  remove  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwait.  And.  Mr.  President,  our 
President  Bush  does  not  take  that  re- 
sponsibility lightly.  He  personally 
knows  war  and  knows  firsthand  of  its 
consequences. 

I  have  recently  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Che- 
ney. I  have  everj-  confidence  that  the 
President  will  do  all  in  his  power  short 
of  war  to  remove  Saddam  Hussein  from 
Kuwait. 

Iraq's  brutal,  unprovoked  aggression 
against  Kuwait  has  been  broadly  con- 
demned both  here  and  abroad.  Twelve 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  are  a 
powerful  testimony  to  the  outrage  felt 
around  the  world,  and  Members  of  this 
body  have  been  eloquent  m  their  con- 
demnation of  Saddam  Hussein's  ac- 
tions. Senators  are  unanimous  in  their 
determination  to  achieve  Iraq's  speedy 
and  unconditional  withdrawal  from.  Ku- 
wait, and  Members  praise  the  skill 
with  which  President  Bush  has  assem- 
bled an  international  coalition  to 
achieve  that  objective. 

In  the  5  months  since  the  invasion. 
the  international  community,  led  by 
the  United  States,  has  imposed  an  un- 
precedented land  and  sea  embargo  on 
Iraq.  Never  before  have  such  com- 
prehensive economic  sanctions  been 
imposed  and  never  before  has  enforce- 
ment been  so  universally  effective.  All 
Members  of  Congress  have  hoped,  and 
still  hope,  that  the  combined  diplo- 
matic and  economic  pressures,  supple- 
mented by  massive  miilitary  deploy- 
ments, will  persuade  Saddam  Hussein 
once  and  for  all  that  he  must  with- 
draw. 

The  vast  majority  of  Alaskans  who 
have  contacted  me  share  this  view.  At 
the  same  time.  Alaskans  show  over- 
whelming support  for  the  President.  Of 
course,  it  was  with  deep  disappoint- 
ment that  we  learned  that  the  diplo- 
matic effort  Wednesday  in  Geneva  met 
with  no  success.  Iraq  continues  to  defy 
international  law  while  proceeding 
with  its  bloody  demolition  of  the  na- 
tion of  Kuwait. 
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It  Is  particularly  ironic  that  officials 
Involved  In  the  ruthless  aRgression  in 
Kuwait  refused  to  deliver  President 
Bush's  letter  to  Saddam  Hussein  be- 
cause, we  were  told,  it  was  not  polite 
enough. 

Earlier  today,  we  had  a  disruption  in 
this  Chamber,  with  demonstrating  and 
shouting:  "No  blood  for  oil."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  an  Alaskan  Senator.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  United  States  has  be- 
come too  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  our  energry.  We  have  not  done 
enough  and  must  clearly  do  more  to 
solve  our  domestic  energy  needs  at 
home. 

A  full  debate  on  energy  dependence 
and  alternatives,  such  as  exploring  for 
oil  in  Alaska's  Arctic,  must  await  an- 
other day.  For  now,  let  there  be  no 
mistake  that  blood  has  already  trag- 
ically been  shed  for  oil  In  the  Mideast. 

In  a  graphic  report  which  I  have  be- 
fore me.  Mr.  President.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national describes  torture  and  death 
Buffered  by  Kuwaitis  at  the  hands  of 
Iraq's  occupation  army.  This  list.  Mr. 
President,  of  some  38  methods  of  tor- 
ture and  brutality  include  such  prac- 
tices as  beatings  designed  to  system- 
atically break  one  bone  after  another, 
beatings  administered  while  the  victim 
is  suspended  from  a  ceiling  fan. 
gouging  out  of  eyes,  castration,  cutting 
off  tongues  and  ears.  rape,  denying  in- 
cubators to  hundreds  of  premature  ba- 
bies, and  every  brutality  that  sick 
minds  can  devise.  This.  Mr.  President. 
Is  happening  in  Kuwait  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  these  gross  human  rights 
atrocities,  as  indicated  by  the  Amnesty 
International  report,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MURKOWSKI.  Mr  President,  on 
January  8  of  this  year.  President  Bush 
specifically  requested  that  Congress 
support  the  use  of  all  necessary  means 
to  remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  This  is 
the  issue,  Mr.  President,  and  this  is  the 
challenge  before  this  body:  Is  the  Con- 
gress prepared  to  give  the  President 
the  necessary  authority  he  requests  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  compel  Saddam  Hussein  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion? 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
President,  the  two  principal  measures 
before  this  body  to  see  which  one  re- 
sponds best  to  this  critical  situation. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
.Alaska,  the  pending  Michell  resolution 
provides  the  President  only  partial  and 
conditional  support  and  denies  what  he 
haa  rp(jufsl«'il  It  only  authorizes  force 
in  three  spe»  ific  circumstances:  To  en- 
force tht'  embargo,  to  defend  Saudi 
.Arabia,  and  to  protect  American 
troops  It  pledges  full  support  for  the 
continuation    of    increasing    economic 


and  diplomatic  pressures  against  Iraq; 
it  reaffirms  the  Congress  and  the  con- 
gressional power  to  declare  war;  and. 
finally,  it  sets  forth  a  fast- track  proce- 
dure to  expedite  consideration  of  a  re- 
quest by  the  President  to  declare  war. 

The  Mitchell  resolution  will  not  give 
the  President  the  strength  he  needs  to 
convince  Saddam  Hussein  that  our 
military  power  is  a  real  threat.  Why? 
Because  if  we  adopt  this  resolution. 
Saddam  Hussein  will  then  surely  be 
convinced  that  the  President's  threat 
of  military  force  was  and  is  hollow. 

Also  troubling  are  the  procedural 
provisions  of  the  Mitchell  resolution, 
which  requires  the  President  to  seek  a 
declaration  of  war  that  will  be  consid- 
ered on  a  fast-track  basis.  I  fear.  Mr 
President,  that  under  the  procedures  in 
the  pending  resolution,  we  may  be  un- 
intentionally giving  Saddam  Hussein 
the  time,  the  inclination,  perhaps,  to 
launch  a  preemptive  strike  against  our 
forces  or  against  others  in  the  region, 
including  perhaps  Israel.  We  simply 
cannot  be  in  a  position  in  this  modern 
age  of  warfare  to  telegraph  our  mili- 
tary signals  to  our  adversary. 

Mr.  President,  a  resolution  that  both 
responds  to  the  President's  request  and 
preserves  a  proper  consitutional  bal- 
ance between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  will  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  joint  bipartisan  resolution,  which 
gives  our  President  the  direct  author- 
ization to  enforce  the  U.N.  resolution. 
It  also  requires  that  he  make  a  deter- 
mination before  using  force  that  he  has 
used,  indeed,  all  the  appropriate  diplo- 
matic and  other  peaceful  means  to  ob- 
tain Iraqi  compliance  with  the  U.N. 
resolution.  This  determination  must  be 
given  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
under  the  resolution  as  well  as  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  further  authorizes 
force  to  provide  periodic  reports  to 
Congress  on  the  Presidents  attempts 
to  obtain  Iraqi  compliance.  Implicit  in 
the  Joint  resolution  is  the  urging  by 
Congress  that  the  President  exhaust  all 
means,  short  of  war.  to  move  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  The  resolution, 
however,  does  not  bind  our  Presidents 
Jiands.  It  explicitly  grants  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  seeks  and  what  he  needs 
before  the  15th  of  January. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  can  re- 
spond to  this  request  in  three  ways: 
First,  we  can  deny  the  President's  re- 
quest and  destroy  the  President's  abil- 
ity to  act  effectively  as  leader  of  the 
international  coalition,  which  has  be- 
come so  effective 

Second,  we  could  provide  partial  and 
conditional  support,  as  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  proposes.  The  result,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka, will  be  a  crippled  Commander  in 
Chief  whose  ability  to  lead  will  truly 
be  jeopardized  The  Senate  would  sig- 
nal Saddam  Hussein  that  his  effort  to 
split       the      international       coalition 


arrayed  against  him  was  succeeding  at 
the  very  heart.  Mr  President,  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Equally  as  serious,  this  would  also 
send  a  message  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  they  were  being  a-sked  to  risk 
their  lives  for  a  cause  that  Congress 
did  not  fully  or  conditionally  support.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  sending  this  mes- 
sage to  those  brave  men  and  women 
soldiers  in  the  field. 

The  third  and  only  responsible  action 
is  to  provide  President  Bush  the  sup- 
port that  he  has  requested,  and.  by 
doing  so.  we  are  not  expressing  a  pref- 
erence for  a  military  action.  We  will  be 
giving  our  Commander  in  Chief  the 
ability  to  credibly  threaten  armed 
forces  as  the  best  hope  of  persuading 
Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw  peace- 
fully from  Kuwait.  But  if  the  President 
determines  force  must  be  used,  he  will 
then  have  the  authority  to  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  sanctions 
will  be  pursued  as  one  element  of  our 
strategy  As  a  former  businessman.  I 
have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  power- 
ful consequences  that  result  when  the 
income  of  an  enterprise  is  cut  off  The 
Iraqi  economy  is  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  one  product,  and  that  is  oil. 
It  accounts  for  95  percent  of  Iraq's  for- 
eign exchange  earnings.  The  sanctions 
have  now  completely  stopped  Iraq's  oil 
export  of  some  3  million  barrels  a  day. 
representing  a  cash  flow  of  at  least  $60 
million  a  day  to  Iraq. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  tried  to  Justify 
his  invasion  on  the  ground  that  Kuwait 
was  strangling  Iraq  by  opposing  an  in- 
crease in  the  OPEC  oil  price.  What  Ku- 
wait was  allegedly  doing  cannot  be 
compared  to  what  the  sanctions  are 
doing.  This  is,  indeed,  real  strangula- 
tion. 

Iraq's  financial  assets  abroad  have 
been  frozen  and  remain  so  despite  vig- 
orous attempts  by  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment to  gain  access  to  those  accounts. 
Iraq's  foreign  exchange  reserves  are,  of 
course,  nearly  depleted  Imports  are  al- 
most equally  vulnerable  Three-quar- 
ters of  Iraq's  food  supply,  key  weapons 
systems,  military  spare  parts,  critical 
manufacturing  products,  like  ball  bear- 
ings, are  all  important. 

Mr.  President,  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  best  information  available 
concerning  the  effect  of  these  sanc- 
tions. That  information  is.  to  some  ex- 
tent, incomplete  and  ambiguous  be- 
cause of  the  difficult  sources  of  infor- 
mation in  Iraq.  Members  of  Congress, 
certainly,  may  have  honest  differences 
of  opinions  over  what  efforts  sanctions 
will  have  in  a  particular  timeframe 
But  let  us  recognize  that  so  far  sanc- 
tions are.  indeed,  doing  what  they  were 
specifically  designed  to  do.  and  that  is 
to  stop  Iraq's  oil  exports  and  to  dry  up 
Iraq's  cash  flow 

It  is  clear  that  sanctions  are  having 
a  major  impact  which  will  grow  with 


the  passage  of  time.  By  the  fall  of  this 
year,  we  can  expect  the  impact  to  be 
debilitating  across  almost  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  Iraqi  economy  Will 
that  be  enough  to  persuade  Saddam 
Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwaif  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  no  one  really  knows  that 
answer.  Hussein  himself  may  not  even 
know.  But  we  know  one  thing,  that  the 
threat  has  not  caused  him  to  hack 
down  over  the  5  months  that  the  sanc- 
tions have  been  in  effect  While  sanc- 
tions may  at  some  point  ultimately 
force  a  collapse  of  Iraq's  economy,  they 
probably  will  not.  standing  alone,  drive 
out  the  ground  forces  that  Saddam 
Hussein  has  already  deployed  in  Ku- 
wait. 

This  is  our  and  our  President's  imme- 
diate dilemma.  Since  August.  Iraq  has 
only  met  one  of  the  four  conditions  for 
a  peaceful  settlement,  and  that  is  the 
fortunate  release  of  the  hostages.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  not  withdrawn  his 
troops  or  restored  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  to  its  rightful  place  or  contrib- 
uted to  any  peace  or  stability  in  the  re- 
gion. Ironically,  such  reliance  on  ex- 
tended sanctions  may  actually  under- 
mine sanctions  as  a  viable  alternative. 

Mr  President,  without  giving  our 
President  the  authority  to  act,  Saddam 
Hu.ssein,  sometime  shortly  after  Janu- 
ary 15  will,  in  the  mind  of  this  Senator, 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  he  has  stood 
up  and  defied  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States,  and  this  Congress.  His 
reward  for  naked  aggression  will  be  the 
continued  rape  and  pillage  of  Kuwait 
and  its  p>eople.  as  we  stand  by  and  wait 
for  extended  sanctions  to  bring  him 
down. 

What  kind  of  a  message  will  be  sent 
to  the  fragile  coalition  of  Arab  States 
who  now  support  the  U.N.  resolutions 
and  how  have  courageously  condemned 
Saddam  Hussein'^'  If  we  tell  these  na- 
tions that  our  President  will  not  be 
given  the  authority  he  seeks,  then  how 
can  we  possibly  expect  them  to  bear 
the  responsibility  they  have  so  bravely 
undertaken  to  stand  up  to  the  bully  of 
the  region''  Without  a  strong  coalition 
in  the  region,  the  sanctions  cannot  be 
extended  Mr  President,  they  could 
and  very  possibly  will  collapse. 

The  world  is.  indeed,  watching  the 
actions  of  this  Congress,  and  if  we 
blink  and  do  not  come  up  to  take  our 
turn  at  the  bat,  the  belief  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  a  newer  world  order 
is  threatened  at  its  very  core. 

Some  may  think  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
madman,  but  he  is  cunning  and  he  has 
a  clear  objective  to  gain  jxiwer  by  con- 
trolling the  world's  exportable  oil  re- 
serves. If  President  Bush  had  not  taken 
strong  decisive  action  in  August.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  could  easily  have  con- 
trolled 42  percent  of  the  proven  oil  re- 
serves of  the  three  Arab  States,  specifi- 
cally his  own.  Iraq,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 


Mr.  President,  I  often  reflect  on  the 
meeting  that  I  had  in  Mosul  in  north- 
ern Iraq  last  April  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, along  with  Senator  Dole.  Senator 
.McClure.  Senator  Simpson,  and  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum.  The  message  from 
Saddam  Hussein  at  that  time  was  very 
clear,  that  the  Western  World  has 
taken  the  Arab  States  too  much  for 
granted,  depending  on  the  Arab  States 
to  supply  cheap  oil  to  the  industri- 
alized nations. 

He  believes  and  enunciated  to  us  the 
conviction  that  the  Arab  world  must 
unite  under  strong,  disciplined  leader- 
ship and  work  collectively  to  control 
the  supply  of  Mideast  oil.  which  would 
result  in  higher  world  oil  prices. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  no  doubt  about 
who  he  had  in  mind  to  provide  that 
leadership.  That  is  why  we  must  fulfill 
our  duty  to  address  the  question  the 
President  has  placed  squarely  before  us 
in  his  letter. 

Will  the  Senate  grant  the  President 
the  authority  he  seeks'!'  I  am  confident 
that  we  must  at  this  critical  Juncture 
before  January  16  make  sure  that 
President  Bush  has  every  ounce  of  au- 
thority he  can  use  to  enforce  the  U.N. 
resolutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  come  to 
this  conclusion  without  considerable 
thought.  I  have  met  with  and  heard 
from  hundreds  of  Alaskans  in  the 
months  since  Iraq's  aggression  in  Au- 
gust 1990.  Alaska's  sons  and  daughters 
are  now  serving  in  the  Mideast  and 
their  courage  is  a  constant  reminder  to 
me  of  the  burden  I  face  in  casting  my 
vote. 

,^s  a  father  of  six  children,  all  at  an 
age  and  capability  of  serving  our  Na- 
tion's military  needs,  my  responsibil- 
ity is  a  very  personal  one.  Alaskans 
share  a  special  bond  with  our  military. 
yet  Alaskans  never  want  our  military 
power  to  be  used  irresponsibly. 

None  of  us  in  this  body  want  that  re- 
sult either.  By  our  debate  the  past  few 
days  and  by  our  upcoming  votes,  we 
must  demonstrate  to  Saddam  Hussein 
and  to  our  citizens  at  home  that  we  un- 
derstand this  is  a  most  solemn  and  se- 
rious moment  in  our  history  and  the 
history  of  this  body.  We  stand  united 
with  one  voice  and  that  voice  is  to  stop 
aggression. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  as  this  his- 
torical debate  in  Congress  began  in  ea,r- 
nest.  a  young  man  from  our  State  Cap- 
itol. Juneau,  AK,  dropped  into  my  of- 
fice. He  wanted  to  know  of  my  views  on 
the  debate,  where  I  stood  on  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
We  explained  to  him  the  position  that 
I  have  outlined  and  shared  with  you, 
that  we  hope  and  pray  to  God  that  a 
peaceful  resolution  is  found  to  this  cri- 
sis, but  that  the  President  and  our 
troops  in  the  gulf  must  be  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  delivering  a  message  to 
Saddam  Hussein. 


Then  he  offered  his  view  on  the  de- 
bate. He  said  he  was  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  was  being  sent  to  the  gulf  on 
Wednesday  next.  He  said  he  went  will- 
ingly and  proudly  to  defend  American 
values  and  American  beliefs.  And  he 
asked  solemnly  and  emphatically  that 
I  vote  in  this  body  to  support  his  mis- 
sion and  that  of  his  fellow  troops  al- 
ready in  the  gulf  states.  He  asked  that 
we  in  Congress  do  our  pasi  to  support 
them  as  they  serve  their  Commander  in 
Chief.  President  Bush.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  what  I  intend  to  do. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  I 
Iraq;  A.mne.sty  International  t"RGEs  End  to 
ToRTfRE  and  Killings.  Major  Report  De- 
tails Widespread  Hl-man   Rights  Viola- 
tions 

Washington.  DC  —Arr.nesiy  Internationa! 
has  called  on  the  Iraq;  g-overnment  to  follow 
the  release  of  hundreds  of  Western  nationals 
by  ending  the  imprisonment,  torture  and 
killing  of  thousands  of  people  in  Kuwait. 

In  its  first  comprehensive  report  on  human 
rights  violations  m  Kuwait  since  the  inva- 
sion on  August  2.  .^mnesl.v  International  de- 
tails how  Iraqi  forces  have  tortured  and 
killed  many  hundreds  of  victims,  taker  sev- 
eral thousand  prisoners  and  left  more  than 
300  premature  babies  to  die  after  looting  in- 
cubators from;  at  least  three  of  Kuwait  City's 
main  hospitals. 

The  report  catalogues  38  methods  of  tor- 
ture used  by  the  Iraqi  military.  Including 
cutting  off  peoples  tongues  and  ears,  shoot- 
ing them  ;n  the  limbs,  applying  electric 
shocks  to  their  bodies,  and  raping  them 

'The  Iraqi  forces'  brutality  ;c  Kuwait  has 
shocked  many  people  in  the  past  four 
months."  .Amnesty  International  said,  "but 
such  abuses  have  been  the  norm  for  people  In 
Iraq  for  more  than  a  decade   ' 

.'Vm.nesty  International  said  it  welcomed 
the  release  of  the  Western  nationals,  but 
feared  that  the  plight  of  thousands  of  vic- 
tims of  gross  human  rights  violations  In  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq  might  now  be  forgotten  The 
organization  called  on  governments  to  ap- 
peal to  Iraq  to  stop  the  gross  human  rights 
violations. 

Most  of  the  abuses  detailed  in  the  report 
took  place  in  the  first  three  months  after  the 
invasion,  when  dissent  among  Kuwaitis  and 
other  nationals  was  widespread  and  its  sup- 
pression ruthless.  Reports  of  violations  con- 
tinue to  reach  Amnesty  International  almost 
daily,  although  the  severity  of  the  early  sup- 
pression appears  to  have  crushed  much  of  the 
opposition  that  led  to  arrest,  torture  and 
killing- 

The  organization  said  it  has  collected  com- 
pelling evidence  supporting  earlier  reports  of 
the  killing  of  premature  babies  by  Iraq:  sol- 
diers "We  heard  rumors  of  these  deaths  as 
early  as  August."  the  organization  said,  "but 
only  recently  has  there  been  substantial  in- 
formation on  the  extent  of  the  killings  " 

The  organization's  investigation  team 
interviewed  several  doctors  and  nurses  who 
worked  in  the  hospitals  where  the  babies 
died  All  had  seen  the  dead  bodies  and  one 
doctor  had  even  helped  to  bury  72  of  them  in 
a  cemetery  near  the  hospital  In  some  hos- 
pitals, unofficial  records  were  kept  of  the 
number  of  people  who  had  been  killed,  in- 
cluding the  babies. 

Amnesty  Intematlonal's  report--released 
today— has  been  submitted  to  all  mem,bers  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  which 
has   requested    information    on    the    human 
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liglits  situation  in  Kuwait,  and  to  the  Iraqi 
government. 

The  organization,  which  takes  no  position 
on  the  disputed  territory,  again  called  on  the 
Iraqi  government  to  allow  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  into  Kuwait  to 
provide  protection  and  assistance  to  all  peo- 
ple in  need. 

The  82-page  report  was  based  both  on  medi- 
cal evidence  and  on  in-depth  interviews  with 
more  than  100  people  from  about  a  dozen 
countries.  Since  the  invasion.  Amnesty 
International  investigators  have  traveled  to 
Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia  to  talk  to  victims 
and  the  doctors  who  treated  them,  relatives 
and  eyewitnesses.  They  have  interviewed 
dozens  more  In  several  other  countries. 

"Time  and  again,  we  were  told  that  the 
most  common  way  soldiers  killed  people  was 
to  take  the  victim  to  his  family's  doorstep, 
have  his  relatives  identify  him.  and  then 
shoot  him  in  the  back  of  the  head."  Amnesty 
International  said. 

Some  people  were  killed  because  they  re- 
sisted the  ■Iraqization"  of  their  country  by 
carrying  Kuwaiti  money  or  refusing  to 
pledge  allegiance  to  Saddam  Hussein.  Others 
were  killed  simply  for  refusing  to  help  sol- 
diers loot  medical  equipment  or  while  trying 
to  flee  the  country 

The  Investigators  also  talked  to  scores  of 
people  who  had  been  arrested  in  their  homes 
or  on  the  street.  Most  of  these  arrested  were 
Kuwaitis,  although  many  from  other  Middle 
Eastern.  Asian.  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican countries  were  also  held. 

The  team  collected  the  names  of  some  1.000 
people  who  were  arrested,  but  believes  the 
true  figure  to  be  much  higher  Thousands  of 
people — some  as  young  as  13— are  reported  to 
still  be  held  In  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  prisons,  de- 
tention centers  and  homes;  other  were  killed 
shortly  after  their  arrest.  In  police  stations, 
before  firing  squads,  or  at  their  homes. 

Methods  of  Torture  and  Iu.-Treatment 
The  following  are  details  of  allegations  of 
torture  and  Ill-treatment  which  have  been 
made  to  Amnesty  International  since  2  Au- 
grust,  some  of  which  are  supported  by  medi- 
cal evidence  and  photographic  material  [see 
Appendices  C  and  D).  These  reports  are  en- 
tirely consistent  with  methods  of  torture 
and  ill-treatment  known  to  have  been  used 
Id  Iraq  over  many  years,  and  some  of  which 
are  also  supported  by  medical  evidence  [see 
In  particular  Amnesty  International's  report 
entitled  "Torture  in  Iraq  1982-1964".  pub- 
lished in  April  1985.  and  the  organization's 
annual  reports.] 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  of  the  meth- 
ods listed  below  are  said  to  have  been  widely 
used  since  2  August.  Those  methods  which 
have  been  alleged  only  In  a  few  cases  brought 
to  Amnesty  International's  attention  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (•). 

1.  Beatings  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  involv- 
ing punching,  slapping,  delivering  Karate- 
style  blows  and  kicking  with  heavy  army 
boots.  Implements  used  for  beating  Include 
canes,  metal  rods,  whips,  steel  cables, 
hosepipes,  rubber  truncheons  and  rifle  butts 

2.  FaloQa  prolonged  beating  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  Sometimes  the  detainee  is  then 
forced  to  walk  or  run 

3  Suspending  the  detainee  by  the  feet,  or 
by  the  arms  which  are  tied  behind  the  back 

4  Beating  the  detainee  while  suspended 
from  a  rotating  fan  In  the  celling. 

5.  Breaking  of  the  arms,  legs  or  rlbe:  dis- 
locating elbow  and  shoulder  Joints. 

6  Lifting  the  detainee  high  up  in  the  air 
and  then  dropping  him.  sometimes  resulting 
In  the  fracturing  of  bones 


7.  Applying  pressure  to  the  fingers  with  a 
clamp-like  instrument. 

8.  Slashing  the  face,  arms  or  legs  with 
knives 

9  Extracting  finger  and  toenails 

10.  Boring  a  hole  in  the  leg.  apparently 
with  a  type  of  drilling  tool.* 

11.  Cutting  off  of  the  tongue  and  ear. 
12  Gouging  out  of  the  eyes. 

13.  Castration.* 

14  Hammering  nails  Into  the  hands  * 

15.  Piercing  the  skin  with  pins  or  staplers. 

16.  Shooting  the  detainee  in  the  arm  or  leg 
at  point  blank  range,  followed  by  deprivation 
of  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

17  Rape  of  women  (Including  virgins)  and 
young  men. 

18.  Inserting  bottle  necks,  sometimes  when 
broken.  Into  the  rectum. 

19  Tying  a  string  around  the  penis  and 
pulling  It  tightly* 

20.  Pumping  air  using  a  pipe  through  the 
anus,  particularly  of  young  boys* 

21.  Applying  electricity  to  sensitive  parte 
of  the  body,  including  the  ears.  lipe.  tongue, 
fingers,  toes  and  genitals.  Sometimes  the  de- 
tainee Is  doused  with  water  prior  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  electricity.  The  electrical  in- 
struments used  Include  electric  batons  as 
well  as  wires  fitted  with  clips  Mike  those 
used  to  recharge  car  batteries  but  smaller  in 
size). 

22.  Burning  various  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
cluding the  genitals,  with  domestic  appli- 
ances such  as  electric  irons,  with  heated 
metal  rods,  or  with  a  naked  flame. 

23  Extinguishing  cigarettes  on  the  eye- 
balls or  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  genitals,  nipples,  chest  and  hands 

24  Pouring  hot  and  cold  water  alternately 
over  the  detainee. 

25.  Placing  the  detainee  in  a  cold,  air-con- 
ditioned room  for  several  hours,  and  then 
Immediately  Into  a  heated  room 

26  Pouring  an  acid-like  substance  onto  the 
skin* 

27  Pouring  caustic  substances  onto  the 
eyes,  causing  blindness. 

28.  Plucking  facial  hair,  particularly  the 
beard,  with  pincers  or  pliers. 

29.  Placing  heavy  weights  on  the  detainee's 
body. 

30.  Spitting  into  the  detainee's  mouth. 

31  Exposing  the  detainee  to  the  sun  for 
several  hours  at  a  stretch  without  water. 

32  Subjecting  the  detainee  to  mock  execu- 
tion This  includes  holding  the  head  below 
water  to  the  point  of  near  suffocation,  going 
through  the  motions  of  execution  l^y  firing 
squad;  and  holding  a  gun  to  the  head  or  In 
the  mouth  and  pulling  the  trigger. 

33.  Forcing  the  detainee  to  watch  others 
being  tortured,  or  to  hear  their  screams. 

34  Raping  or  torturing  the  detainee's  rel- 
atives in  his  or  her  presence;  threatening  the 
detainee  with  such  acts. 

35  Threatening  the  detainee  with  torture 
methods  such  as  the  electric  chair  [al-Kursi 
al-Rajjaj],  or  with  death  by  Immersion  in  an 
acid  bath. 

36.  Deprivation  of  medical  treatment. 

37.  Deprivation  of  sleep,  food,  water,  fresh 
air  and  toilet  or  washing  facilities. 

38.  Degrading  the  detainee  by  using  ob- 
scene language  or  Insults 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
KERRY).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr  Sasser]  is  recognized 

A  SOMBER  MOMENT  FOR  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  that  we  are  discussing  and  debat- 
ing this  evening  is  the  most  important 
issue  to  come  before  the  Senate  in  the 


15  years  that  I  have  served  here  I 
think  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  issue  we  are  addressing  this 
evening  is  one  of  war  or  r>eace  for  this 
country  and.  moreover,  an  issue  of  life 
or  death  for  perhaps  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  So  this  is.  indeed,  a  .som- 
ber moment  for  the  Senate  and  a  som- 
ber moment  for  the  country. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  a  time  6  or  7 
years  ago  and  the  location  wa^.  a  rural 
county  in  my  native  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  a  gray,  wintry  afternoon, 
and  I  was  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
young  marine  sergeant  who  had  been 
killed  in  Beirut,  Lebanon  The  little 
chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Fol- 
lowing the  services.  I  followed  the  fu- 
neral procession  out  to  a  small  family 
cemetery  set  in  the  trees  on  the  edge  of 
a  cornfield  on  what  I  took  to  be  the 
family  farm.  Back  in  Tennessee  and 
other  areas  of  the  South,  we  call  such 
farms  "the  home  place   " 

After  the  final  words  were  said  and 
the  honor  guard  of  Marines  had  de- 
parted. I  lingered  at  the  edge  of  the  lit- 
tle plot  among  the  trees,  and  looked 
back.  And  there  were  four  figures  left 
standing  by  that  open  grave  on  that 
gray,  wintry  afternoon.  There  was  a 
young  wife  clutching  an  American  flag, 
and  three  little  boys  with  blond  hair. 
They  stood  there  like  stairsteps,  and 
the  oldest  one  was  about  8  years  old.  I 
would  say.  They  were  looking  across 
that  open  grave,  and  out  into  the  dis- 
tance. And  I  shall  never  forget  that 
scene  because  when  all  of  the  bands 
quit  playing,  and  all  of  the  speeches 
were  made,  that  was  the  face  of  war 
brought  home.  That  was  the  face  of 
terrorism  haunting  the  rural  county  in 
middle  Tennessee  some  years  ago. 

I  suspect  that  some  would  be  moved 
by  this  story,  and  I  was  moved  that 
afternoon.  But  they  might  also  say 
that  we  have  to  be  clear  and  hard- 
headed,  and  not  softhearted  when  it 
comes  to  the  vital  interests  of  our 
country. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  this  morning.  Senator 
NUNN  addressed  the  issue  most  elo- 
quently of  what  constitutes  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States.  And  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  well  reasoned,  it  was 
knowledgeable,  and  it  was  typically 
convincing  He  wisely  delineated  the 
differences  between  a  vital  interest  and 
what  is  an  important  concern. 

I  thought,  while  listening  to  him, 
that  surely  in  hindsight  what  happened 
in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  a  few  years  ago 
was  not  something  that  affected  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  I 
reflected  back  on  all  of  the  other  mili- 
tary conflicts  of  recent  years,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  is  Vietnam  We 
were  told  that  was  in  our  vital  inter- 
ests as  a  nation,  that  if  South  Vietnam 
fell,  all  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  sub- 


jected to  communism;  that  the  neigh- 
boring countries  would  fall  one  by  one 
pursuant  to  the  domino  theory 

But  now,  25  years  later,  and  after 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
have  perished,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese,  would  any- 
one dare  to  come  on  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  and  argue  that  South  Viet- 
nam and  its  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence was  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
vital  interests  as  a  nation''  Indeed,  that 
it  was  worth  the  cosf  I  think  not. 

But  others  will  argue,  well,  this  is  a 
different  situation  because  we  need  the 
oil  in  the  Middle  East  to  fuel  our  indus- 
try and  to  fuel  our  economy.  I  would 
simply  reply  that  there  is  plenty  of  oil 
without  that  of  Kuwait  and  without 
that  of  Iraq. 

Our  friends  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
other  gulf  emirates  are  making  up  the 
difference.  And  in  so  doing,  they  are  in- 
creasing their  profits  dramatically  as  a 
result.  By  some  accounts,  our  friends, 
the  Saudis,  alone  have  increased  their 
profits  to  the  tune  of  $15  billion  over 
what  they  were  before  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  a  total  of  $15  billion  in  addi- 
tional profits  since  August  alone. 

So  I  say  what  is  the  hurry""  Why  the 
rush  to  war"]"  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  The  administration  to  its  credit 
with  the  bipartisan  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  pursuant  to  the  sanctions  of 
the  United  Nations  imposed  an  eco- 
nomic blockade  on  the  aggressor  na- 
tion. Iraq.  We  put  a  blocking  force  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  contain  the  aggressive 
intents  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  to  pro- 
tect the  oil  that  is  necessary  to  all  the 
industrialized  world  That  policy  is 
working  As  a  result  of  the  economic 
blockade,  we  are  told  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  Iraq  has  plummeted 
by  some  50  to  60  percent  in  the  space  of 
slightly  less  than  6  months. 

Think  how  devastating  that  must  be. 
The  gross  national  product  of  that 
country,  all  that  it  produces,  has  con- 
tracted by  slightly  over  one  half  in  just 
a  few  months.  Why.  we  here  in  the 
United  States  are  concerned  because 
our  gross  national  product  has  simply 
not  grown  in  the  last  few  months.  It 
has  not  dropp)ed  any  in  real  terms.  It 
simply  failed  to  increase.  And  we  are 
worried  because  we  are  in  a  recession 
because  of  it.  in  a  recession  simply  be- 
cause our  gross  national  product  has 
been  stationary  or  stagnant.  Imagine  if 
it  contracted  by  some  50  or  60  percent 
in  just  a  few  months.  That  is  what  has 
occurred  in  Iraq 

Our  intelligence  experts  advise  us 
that  we  have  been  successful  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  naval  power  of  some  of 
our  allies  in  halting  95  percent  of  the 
exports  of  Iraq  and  90  percent  of  its  im- 
ports— and  distinguished  and  highly  ex- 
perienced experts  such  as  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  James  Schlesinger,  who  de- 
clared that  this  is  the  most  effective 


economic    blockade    in    history,    other 
than  those  imposed  in  wartime. 

Simply  stated,  the  Iraqis  cannot  sell 
the  only  commodity  of  substantial 
value  they  have  to  the  outside  world. 
They  cannot  export  their  oil.  and  they 
are  running  out  of  foreign  exchange. 

In  layman's  terms.  Saddam  Hussein 
is  simply  going  broke.  Iraq  has  no 
money  to  buy  anything  or  shortly  will 
have  no  money  even  if  they  could  ac- 
cess the  world  marketplace  which  they 
cannot  do. 

We  can  reasonably  anticipate — and  it 
has  been  predicted  by  experts — that 
these  sanctions  will  become  increas- 
ingly effective  and  economically  dev- 
astating as  time  goes  by.  Even  now.  it 
is  being  reported  in  the  popular  press 
and  confirmed  by  the  intelligence 
agencies  that  there  is  food  rationing, 
that  food  for  private  sale  has  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  Government  of  Iraq, 
that  medical  supplies  are  running  low. 
that  even  chlorine  to  purify  the  water 
supply  is  running  out. 

But  perhaps  more  importantly. 
shortages  in  vital  military  necessities 
are  developing.  Truck  tires  are  not  to 
be  had.  Transmission  fluid  is  in  very 
short  supply.  Vital  lubricants  to  fuel 
the  engines  of  war  are  drying  up.  What 
about  the  parts  of  the  sophisticated 
weapons,  such  as  the  Mig  fighters  Sad- 
dam purchased  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  French  F-1  Mirage  fighter  jets 
that  he  purchased  some  years  ago""  Be- 
cause of  lack  of  parts  and  lack  of  tech- 
nicians, the  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  slowly 
being  ground  to  a  halt 

In  World  War  II  we  lost  hudreds  of 
airplanes  and  thousands  of  air  crews 
while  we  bombed  the  industrial  facili- 
ties of  our  enemies  all  to  deny  them 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry.  I 
would  submit  that  we  are  denying  the 
Iraqis  the  same  vital  components  but 
we  are  doing  it  by  a  bloodless  blockade 
which  is  infinitely  more  effective  than 
any  aerial  bombardment  that  we  car- 
ried out  in  any  war  to  try  to  reduce  our 
enemies'  ability  to  sustain  itself  in 
war. 

By  summer,  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  indi- 
cated that  the  gross  national  product 
of  Iraq  will  be  reduced  by  70  percent 
from  its  starting  point  last  August. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Committee  stated  in  a 
piece  that  he  wrote  for  the  Washington 
Post,  correctly,  that  Iraq  will  be  an 
"economic  basketcase"  by  this  sum- 
mer. The  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  testified  openly 
that  as  time  goes  by.  Iraq  will  get  pro- 
gressively weaker  due  to  the  effective- 
ness of  these  sanctions.  So  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves;  Why  the  rush  to  judg- 
ment? 

If  time  weakens  our  adversary,  if  we 
are  essentially  carrying  out  a  success- 
ful but  bloodless  siege  on  this  country 
of  Iraq,  why  not  weaken  our  foe  to  the 


fullest  extent^  Why  this  rush  to  "get  it 
over  with,"  as  some  are  saying"" 

Well.  I  submit  that  this  attitude  is 
certainly  not  shared  by  the  field  com- 
mander, General  Schwarzkopf.  He  has 
so  stated  publicly  that  time  is  on  our 
side. 

W'ell,  some  would  admonish  us  that 
we  have  to  carry  out  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion to  use  force  after  January  15.  If  we 
do  not.  we  will  lose  the  opportunity.  If 
it  is  not  done,  we  are  told  that  it  will 
show  a  lack  of  resolve  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  coalition 
will  simply  fall  apart.  Well,  one  might 
ask.  where  are  all  of  the  other  United 
Nations  members  who  voted  to  allow 
the  United  States  to  bear  any  burden 
and  pay  any  price  in  the  Middle  East? 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  support  of 
our  stalwart  British  friends.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  the  support  of  a  small 
French  contingent.  But  among  the 
other  Europeans,  there  are  no  Italian 
troops  there;  there  is  no  financial  as- 
sistance from  Italy,  although  the  Ital- 
ians get  65  percent  of  their  oil  out  of 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

How  about  our  friends  the  Japanese. 
with  their  powerful  $3  trillion  economy 
that  allows  them  now  to  be  the  bank- 
ers of  the  world"  This  powerful  econ- 
omy depends  on  Middle  Eastern  oil  for 
66  percent  of  their  oil  imports  What 
have  they  done""  They  sent  a  small 
group  of  physicians  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
earlier,  but  now  this  team  has  gone 
back  home.  Our  friends  the  Japanese 
pledged  $4  billion  early  on.  As  of  No- 
vember 30.  only  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
of  that  pledge  has  been  received 

The  Pentagon  will  not  provide  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  with  current 
figures  on  allied  contributions,  so  that 
must  mean  it  is  not  good  news  on  fu- 
ture contributions  of  the  Japanese. 

What  about  the  Germans,  the  new- 
economic  colossus  that  stands  astride 
Europe""  They  have  sent  no  troops,  and 
they  propose  a  contribution  of  $880  mil- 
lion, only  one-half  of  which  has  been 
received.  That  is  a  mere  pittance  when 
contrasted  with  our  projected  cost  of  $1 
to  $2  billion  a  day,  if  there  is  indeed  a 
war  m  the  Middle  East, 

Weil,  one  might  say.  surely  the  Ku- 
waitis will  be  generous  and  forthcom- 
ing, since  their  very  nationhood  is  at 
stake  here.  They  manage  an  overseas 
financial  empire  with  assets  m  excess 
of  $100  billion.  Well,  on  examining  the 
books,  we  find  that  our  friends  the  Ku- 
waitis abroad  have  pledged  $6  billion 
and  paid  one-half  of  that  to  date 

Interestingly  enough,  the  annual  in- 
terest income  on  their  investments 
abroad  exceeds  their  Desert  Shield 
pledge  by  over  $1  billion.  One  might 
ask  if  perhaps  they  could  even  sell 
some  of  there  overseas  assets  so  they 
might  contribute  more.  Well,  not  so. 
says  the  governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Kuwait  from  abroad.  He  says.  "We 
are  not  interested  m  liquidating.  We  do 
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not  think  we  need  extra  funds  for  the 
period.  ■ 

So.  clearly,  there  is  not  much  that  Is 
equitable  about  this  arran^fement.  Our 
share  of  the  cost  and  burden  simply  do 
not  match.  I  submit,  our  share  of  the 
International  risk 

I  say  that,  fundamentally,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  embarking  on  a  course  of 
preserving,  at  great  cost  to  the  United 
States,  a  stable  world  order  for  others 
to  take  advantage  of.  We  may  be  un- 
wittingly accelerating  the  decline  of 
our  own  country  vis-a-vis  those  other 
nations  that  are  competitors  and  trad- 
ing adversaries  around  the  world.  And 
while  we  are  fighting  off  the  threats  to 
the  new  world  order,  at  a  cost  of  untold 
billions  of  dollars  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  American  lives,  the  rest  of  the 
industrial  world  will  be  marshaling 
their  resources  to  pursue  new  markets 
and  to  strengthen  their  economies 

The  irony  here  is  almost  overwhelm- 
ing We  are  poised  to  fight  a  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  other  countries 
to  thrive  and  prosper  in.  Sometimes  I 
wonder  if  some  of  our  allies  have  seen 
further  into  the  future  consequence  of 
the  war  than  we  have  been  able  to  see 
ourselves,  because  we  are  too  wrapped 
up  in  the  confrontation.  Perhaps  they 
see  the  consequences  clearer  than  we 
do.  in  human  terms,  in  economic 
terms,  in  geopolitical  terms. 

At  the  very  least,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  we  owe  it  to  our  constitu- 
ents, to  take  a  careful  and  unflinching 
look  at  what  war  might  bring  us.  By 
all  estimates,  the  cost  in  American 
lives  of  war  with  Iraq  will  not  be  triv- 
ial. 

I  have  seen  few  reliable  analyses  that 
estimate  American  casualties  at  less 
than  5.000.  and  that  is  for  a  so-called 
quick  victory  scenario  For  an  engage- 
ment that  extends  to  several  weeks  and 
perhaps  months,  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  projects  American  casual- 
ties as  high  as  45.000.  Sources  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  been 
quoted  by  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  as  forecasting  casual- 
ties in  the  10.000  to  30.000  range. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  deploying 
troops  and  material  of  this  magnitude 
9,000  miles  from  home  will  resonate 
through  this  economy  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Certainly,  no  one  doubts  that  budg- 
etary issues,  fiscal  issues  are  much  less 
important  than  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  and  women  But  I  do  believe  that 
we  have  an  obligation  in  this  Congress 
to  also  examine  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  our  policy. 

In  just  a  few  weeks,  the  Pentagon 
will  be  here  asking  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  520  billion  for  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield.  That  is  a  sum  that 
will  wipe  out  half  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion that  we  achieved  at  such  great 
cost  and  with  .such  great  anguish  in  the 
difficult  budget  agreement  last  fall. 


Half  of  it  is  gone  already  While  that 
is  a  sobering  loss  indeed,  a  full-scale 
shooting  war  will  cost  us  fmm  SI  bil- 
lion to  S2  billion  a  day,  and  that  means 
just  20  days  of  warfare  will  completely 
wipe  out  the  $41  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion we  have  achieved  this  year. 

By  the  way.  while  I  hear  all  this  talk 
about  what  we  must  do  in  this  area, 
and  how  it  is  so  vital  to  do  this  or  do 
that.  I  have  heard  no  one  propose  steps 
to  pay  for  this  war  effort.  When  the 
President's  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  asked  about  the 
cost  and  how  to  defray  it.  he  re- 
sponded. I  thought  quite  honestly, 
well,  the  plans  were  to  temporarily 
borrow  the  money. 

So  simply  put.  the  direct  impact  on 
Federal  revenues  and  outlays  in  terms 
of  the  operation  itself  and  the  long- 
term  economic  consequences  could  be 
staggering  Add  that  impact  to  the  re- 
cession we  are  already  experiencing. 
add  that  to  the  weakness  of  our  finan- 
cial system,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
any  way  of  predicting  what  a  shooting 
war  could  mean  for  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic future. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  before  we  pro- 
ceed militarily  in  this  very  tense  and 
unpredictable  region,  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  the  geopolitical  implica- 
tions of  what  we  are  about  to  do.  When 
it  comes  to  a  war  in  perhaps  the  most 
volatile  region  of  the  world,  winning  a 
military  victory  is  only  the  beginning 
W^at  do  you  do  after  you  win  that 
victory? 

If  we  reduce  Iraq  to  rubble,  we  may 
very  well  set  loose  forces  in  that  region 
that  no  subsequent  diplomacy  will 
have  a  hope  of  controlling,  forces  that 
could  create  a  complex  web  of  commit- 
ments and  responsibilities  that  we  can- 
not yet  imagine  or  even  calculate 

About  the  only  certainty  is  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  hailed  as  heroes  or 
liberators  in  many  corners  of  the  Arab 
world. 

And  moreover,  we  may  very  well  cre- 
ate a  power  vacuum  that  a  fundamen- 
talist Iran  or  a  terrorist  Syria  will  be 
only  too  happy  to  fill.  The  precarious 
balance,  or  should  I  say  imbalance, 
that  prevails  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  will  almost  certainly  be 
upset. 

Well,  the  President  has  spent  much 
time  putting  in  place  a  force  structure 
sufficient  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia,  and  I 
applaud  his  efforts  in  that  regard,  in 
defending  Saudi  Arabia.  Much  time  has 
been  spent  calculating  how  to  aiTest 
the  threat  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein 
But  have  we  really  considered  the 
aftermath  of  war''  Have  we  really 
stopped  to  consider  the  shape  and  the 
velocity  of  the  myriad  forces  that  we 
could  very  well  be  unleashing"  A  cho- 
rus of  experts  say  we  have  not 

Again,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
James  Schlesinger  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  late  No- 
vember: 


I  believe  that  the  direct  rost  of  combat,  in- 
cluding that  of  a  probable  scorched-Earth 
policy  In  Kuwait,  will  \^  the  lesser  part  of 
the  total  cost.  The  Middle  East  would  never 
be  the  same  It  is  a  fraKile,  inflammable,  and 
unpredictable  region  The  noncombat  cost* 
of  a  recourse  to  war  are  likely  U<  ^•e  substan 
tlal 

James  Webb,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  posed  this  question  to  that  same 
committee:  "Are  we  prepared  for  the 
inevitability  of  yet  another  Arab-Is- 
raeli war.  and  the  immediate  shifting 
of  alliances  that  would  accompany  It, 
with  our  troops  at  risk''" 

Mr  President.  President  Bush  has 
said  repeatedly  that  he  wants  a  "stable 
an  secure  gulf."  W'e  all  want  that  The 
terrible  irony  is  that  all  of  our  efforts 
and  all  of  our  sacrifices  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  military  connict  may  very 
well  be  profoundly  destAbillzing.  and 
may  bring  everything  to  this  region  ex- 
cept security  and  stability. 

Indeed,  victory  through  armed  con- 
flict may  instead  bring  a  seething  and 
long-lasting  hostility  in  the  Middle 
E^ast  toward  the  United  States  and  to- 
ward our  interests  in  the  region 

There  are  many  consequences  of  war. 
and  not  many  of  them  are  good  There 
are  grave  human  costs,  extensive  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  consequences,  and  as 
yet  unknown  geopolitical  factors 

But  the  fact  is  for  the  American  peo- 
ple all  of  these  prospect ives  are  best 
served  by  a  peaceful,  diplomatic  solu- 
tion: a  solution  that  could  perhaps  be 
driven  by  the  work  of  these  economii. 
sanctions  If  we  do  not  give  them  time, 
how  will  we  ever  know  if  they  could 
work? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  5  months 
my  office  has  been  inundated  with  let- 
ters from  the  families  and  friends  of 
our  young  soldiers  in  the  gulf  1  know 
I  am  not  alone  among  my  colleagues  in 
this. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  in  Lenoir  City.  TN.  who  said 
she  had  three  brothers  who  served  in 
W'orld  War  Two.  a  son  who  served  in 
■Vietnam,  and  now  she  has  her  grandson 
in  Saudi  Arabia  This  woman  has  seen 
three  generations  of  her  family  serve 
this  country  honorably  She  Is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  wrenching  emotions. 
and  the  deep  sorrow  that  war  brings  to 
families 

And  yet,  she  made  a  point  of  saying 
to  me  that  'this  is  my  first  protest  let- 
ter." She  is  not  a  complainer— there  is 
a  record  of  service  in  her  family  that 
we  all  should  admire  And  yet.  her  Na- 
tion's response  to  the  crisis  at  hand  has 
moved  her  to  write  her  "first  protest 
letter." 

She  went  on  to  say  to  me: 

I  love  my  country,  but  1  love  my  Rrandson 
more  Please,  do  all  you  can  possibly  do  to 
get  him  and  all  the  others  home  and  out  of 
danger 

And  she  enclosed  a  letter  written  to 
her  from  her  grandson  in  the  Saudi 
Desert.  It's  a  letter  full  of  courage, 
pride,  and  honesty. 


He  writes: 

Most  of  the  time  everyone  tries  not  to 
think  too  much  about  what  is  going  on  and 
trust  our  leadership.  We  just  do  our  job  and 
talk  about  going  home. 

I  pray  that  this  courageous  young 
man's  trust  in  our  leadership  is  well 
placed.  I  hope  that  we  have  the  wisdom 
not  to  let  him  down. 

Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"* 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  a  very  powerfully  rea- 
soned and  cogently  argued  statement. 
It  was  a  very  strong  and  powerful  elo- 
quent address.  I  simply  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  contribution  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  very  kind  remarks  and 
comments 

Mr  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  the  distinguished 
majority  whip. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  leadership,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  placing  on  the  list  of 
speakers  occupied  by  Senators  CoHEN. 
Mack,  and  Simpson  be  replaced  by  Sen- 
ators Mack,  Simpson,  and  Smith,  re- 
spectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  might  ob- 
serve that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DixON]  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  list  for  this 
evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  and 
according  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  is  recognized. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  American  men's 
women's  lives  are  placed  on  the  line  in 
Saudi  Arabia  today.  The  thought  that 
thousands  of  lives  could  be  lost,  thou- 
sands of  lives  could  be  lost  in  action,  is 
staggering  to  the  emotions.  I  know- 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  must  feel 
that  emotional  pressure. 

During  the  day.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  several  calls  from  con- 
stituents around  the  State  of  Florida: 
One  father  telling  me  of  a  conversation 
that  his  son  had  with  some  of  his  fel- 
low students  at  school;  one  indicating 
that  if  the  draft,  for  example,  were  ever 
reinstated,  that  he  would  take  his  own 
life  as  opposed  to  running  to  Canada. 
He  would  take  his  own  life,  he  said,  to 
make  a  statement.  I  do  not  happen  to 
believe  that  anybody  Is  seriously  con- 
sidering reinstltuting  the  draft.  But  it 
Is  a  sign  of  the  kinds  of  emotional  tur- 
moil this  debate  is  causing. 


I  had  another  call  from  an  individual 
who  referred  to  himself  as  a  hawk,  who 
said  that  in  his  heart  he  wanted  to 
avoid  conflict  but  that  he  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  if  after  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary there  were  still  Iraqi  troops  in  Ku- 
wait, that  force  would  have  to  be  used. 

Another  individual  had  said  to  me: 
You  tell  the  President  and  you  tell  the 
military  leaders  and  you  tell  your  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  if  war  comes 
about,  do  not  tie  the  hands  of  our  sol- 
diers behind  their  backs.  Give  them  the 
flexibility  to  win. 

So  there  are  strong  emotions.  During 
the  day  I  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  me  by 
one  of  my  constituents.  She  had  been 
asked  b.v  a  group  to  write  letters  to  our 
soldiers  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  anyone  in  particular.  The 
letter  ended  up  being  assigned  to  one  of 
our  airmen  to  write  back.  It  is  a  rather 
lengthy  letter.  I  just  want  to  read  a 
portion  of  it. 

As  an  airman  in  service  to  my  country  for 
the  past  16  years.  I  would  ask  that  you  let 
your  Congressmen  and  your  Senators  know 
of  your  support  for  us  here  in  the  desert.  In 
order  to  do  our  job.  we  need  the  total  support 
of  the  people.  So.  if  Congress  tries  tfl  vote. 
then  vote  yes  with  the  F^resident.  There  is 
nothing  worse  for  us  than  the  attitude  that 
we  will  fight  to  lose,  or  just  to  a  draw:  i  e  . 
Korea.  Vietnam.  If  we  fight,  it  must  be  to 
win  and  to  win  totally:  i.e..  World  War  1. 
World  War  II 

The  people  must  understand  that  there  are 
no  civilians  m  a  war.  'i'ou  are  either  front 
line  soldiers,  sailors.  Marines,  or  airmen  of 
the  rear  support  personnel,  the  doctors,  the 
lawyers,  the  bankers,  the  cooks,  the  mechan- 
ics and  so  forth. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  answer  at  least  one  of 
the  "Any  Soldier"  letters  per  day  to  show 
our  thanks  for  your  support.  No  need  for  you 
to  answer  this  letter  unless  you  wish  to.  I 
have  plenty  of  family  and  friends  that  1  will 
be  hearing  from.  1  just  wanted  you  to  know- 
that  .vour  card  reached  someone  and  that 
someone  wants  to  say  thank  you 

The  airman  is  not  the  only  one  who 
thought  that  it  was  important  that 
there  be  solidarity,  that  there  be  one 
voice,  in  essence,  coming  from  our 
country.  Several  editorials  from 
around  my  State,  one  in  the  north  part 
of  our  State,  one  in  the  middle.  From 
Orlando,  the  Orlando  Sentinel: 

In  light  of  failed  peace  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Iraq.  Congress  has  a  clear 
responsibility:  Authorize  F^resident  Bush  to 
use  military  force  to  back  up  the  United  Na- 
tions' goal  of  removing  Iraq  from.  Kuwait 
Such  a  blessing  by  Congress  wouldn't  be  the 
same  thing  as  a  declaration  of  war:  conflict 
wouldn't  be  imminent.  Rather,  lawm.akers 
would  be  giving  Mr.  Bush  the  nexibility  he 
needs  to  use  force  if  that  is  the  only  option 
left  Also,  they'd  show  Americans  are  speak- 
ing with  one  voice. 

And  from  the  Jacksonville  Times 
Union: 

The  best  chance  of  a  peaceful  solution  ex- 
ists if  Saddam  fully  believes  that  he  will  be 
attacked  if  he  falls  to  withdraw  The  more 
doubt  he  has  on  that  score,  the  less  chance 
there  is  that  he  will  withdraw    As  one  ob- 


server said  earlier,  it  is  not  US    firepower 
that  Saddam  questions.  It  is  US   willpower. 

The  central  thrust  of  the  argument 
against  giving  the  President  authoriza- 
tion to  use  force  is  that  we  ought  to  let 
sanctions  work,  we  ought  to  give  them 
time  to  work,  that  we  should  give  them 
a  year  to  work.  I  must  say  that  the 
idea  of  waiting  for  sanctions  to  work  is 
an  appealing  one  to  those  who  would  do 
anything,  in  many  cases  almost  do  ev- 
erything, to  avoid  confilct.  because  it 
allows  them  to  rationalize  that  they 
have  a  plan  to  solve  the  problem.  But 
the  reality  is  that  waiting  a  year  for 
sanctions  to  force  Saddam  Hussein  out 
of  Kuwait  just  will  not  work.  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  sanctions 
would  w-ork.  Those  who  take  that  posi- 
tion do  so  based  strictly  on  hope. 

I  am  going  to  take  just  a  couple  of 
moments  to  read  several  statements 
from  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Director 
Webster,  because  there  has  been  a  lot 
said  during  the  debate  today  about 
sanctions.  For  example,  we  heard  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  that  Iraq's  economy 
was  devastated;  a  loss  of  some  50  per- 
cent in  less  than  6  months.  I  would  not 
disagree  with  that  statement  about  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  that  6  months. 
But  the  key  question  is  not  whether 
they  are  having  an  economic  impact. 
The  key  question  is  will  those  sanc- 
tions in  fact  force  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Kuwaif  And 
the  answ-er  that  w-e  get  over  and  over 
and  over  again  from  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  is:  No.  it  will  not.  It 
will  not  do  it  now.  It  will  not  do  it  6 
months  from  now  It  will  not  do  it  1 
year  from  now. 

In  his  letter  to  LES  Aspin.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House,  several  comments.  First: 

I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effec- 
tive technically  and  that  they  were  being 
felt  economically  and  eventually  would  be 
felt  militarily  in  some  areas  I  also  testified 
that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  sanc- 
tions would  m.andate  a  change  m  Saddarr. 
Hussein's  behavior,  and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  when  or  even  if  they  would  force 
him  out  of  Kuwait. 

Another  comment: 
but  disruptions  in  most  sectors  of  the  econ- 

omiy  are  not  serious  yet. 

Further  on: 

The  ability  of  Iraqi  ground  forces  to  defend 
Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely  to  be 
substantially  eroded  over  the  next  6  to  12 
months,  even  if  effective  sanctions  can  be 
maintained.  This  is  especially  true  if  Iraq 
does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is  likely 
during  this  period, 

I  want  to  restate  that  last  point: 
"This  is  especially  true  if  Iraq  does  not 
believe  a  coalition  attack  is  likely  dur- 
ing this  period." 

What  he  is  saying  there  is  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  could  easily  and  clearly 
and  correctly  conclude,  if  the  Congress 
denies  the  President  the  authority  to 
use  force,  and  he  will  conclude,  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  at  least  a 
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year    to    wait    for   sanctions    to    work. 
Therefore,  he  will  not  have  to  respond 
He  will  not  have  to  keep  his  troops  at 
high  alert.  And  the  suggested  impact  of 
the  sanctions  would  in  fact  be  lessened. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

On  balance,  the  marginal  decline  of  com- 
bat power  in  Baghdad's  armored  units  prob- 
ably would  be  offset  by  the  simultaneous  Im- 
provement of  Its  defensive  fortifications. 

The  area  we  keep  hearing  that  the 
sanctions  will  have  the  greatest  Impact 
IS  Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses.  So 
again  the  letter  refers  to  that. 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  its  Army.  If 
effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an- 
other 6  to  12  months.  *  *  ♦  It  would  have 
only  a  manflnal  impact  on  Saddam's  ability 
to  hold  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  The  Iraqi 
Air  Force  Is  not  likely  to  play  a  major  role 
In  any  battle  for  Kuwait 

So  the  area  where  It  will  have  its 
greatest  impact,  that  is  with  the  Air 
Force  and  air  defenses,  is  an  area  in 
which,  frankly,  he  la  the  weakest,  and 
we  believe  that  we  can  overcome  those 
forces  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  I 
do  not  think  that  many  dispute  that 
point. 

Again,  further  on  in  the  letter: 

Our  judgment  remains  that,  even  If  sanc- 
tions continue  to  t*  enforced  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  12  months,  economic  hardship 
alone  Is  unlikely  to  compel  Saddam  to  re- 
treat from  Kuwait  or  cause  refflme-threaten- 
Ing  popular  discontent  In  Iraq  *  •  •  Saddam 
currently  appears  willing  to  accept  even  a 
subsistence  economy  In  a  continued  attempt 
to  outlast  the  international  resolve  to  main- 
tain sanctions,  especially  If  the  threat  of  war 
recedes  significantly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Directors  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  time 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recx)rd.  as  follows: 

Central  Intelligence  Aoencv. 
Waxhtngton,  DC.  January  10.  1991 
Hon   Les  Aspin. 

Chairman.  Commtltee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  9.  1991.  In  which  you 
ask  for  an  updated  assessment  of  the  Impact 
of  sanctions  tn  Iraq  and  on  the  policies  of 
Saddam  Hussein  subsequent  to  my  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  in  December 
In  that  testimony,  as  you  accurately  noted. 
I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effective 
technically  and  that  they  were  being  felt 
economically  and  eventually  would  be  felt 
militarily  In  some  areas  I  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  In  Saddam  Hussein's  be- 
havior and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  if  they  would  force  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

You  now  ask  me  to  (1)  address  the  Impact 
of  the  sanctions  on  the  economy  and  popu- 
lace of  Iraq  on  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  Its  military  If  left  In  place  for  another  six 
to  12  months,  (2i  address  the  question  of  how 
Iriuj  8  defensive  abilities  might  be  affected 
by  the  sanctions  on  the  one  hand  and  by  hav- 
ing additional  time  to  prepare  on  the  other  If 
sanctions  are  allowed  to  work  for  another  six 
to  12  monhts;  and  i3i  address  the  likelihood 
that  sanctions,  a^ain  If  left  in  place  for  an- 


other six  to  12  months,  could  Induce  Iraq  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

UN  sanctions  have  shut  off  nearly  all 
Iraq's  trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened Its  economy,  but  disruptions  In  most 
sectors  are  not  serious  yet.  The  impact  of 
sanctions  has  varied  by  sector.  The  most  se- 
rious Impact  so  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
stepe  to  conserve  or  raise  even  small 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange  For  the  popu- 
lace, the  most  serious  Impact  has  been  Infla- 
tion. 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  six 
to  twelve  months  even  If  effective  sanctions 
can  be  maintained  This  Is  especially  true  if 
Iraq  does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is 
likely  during  this  period.  Iraq's  Infantry  and 
artillery  forces— the  key  elements  of  Iraq's 
initial  defense-probably  would  not  suffer  sig- 
nificantly as  a  result  of  sanctions.  Iraq  can 
easily  maintain  the  relatively  simple  Soviet- 
style  weaponry  of  Its  Infantry  and  artillery 
units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of  the 
ammunition  for  these  forces  domestically. 
Moreover,  these  forces  will  have  additional 
opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce  their 
fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border,  there- 
by Increasing  their  defensive  strength  Iraq  s 
armored  and  mechanized  forces  will  t*  de- 
graded somewhat  from  continued  sanctions 
The  number  of  inoperable  Iraqi  armored  and 
other  vehicles  will  grow  gradually  and  the 
readiness  of  their  crews  will  decline  as  Bagh- 
dad IS  forced  to  curb  Its  training  activities. 
Iraq  has  large  stocks  of  spare  parts  and  other 
supplies,  however,  which  will  ameliorate  the 
effect  of  these  problems  On  balance,  the 
marginal  decline  of  combat  power  In  Bagh- 
dad's armored  units  probably  would  be  offset 
by  the  simultaneous  improvement  of  its  de- 
fensive fortifications  While  the  military,  es- 
pecially the  army,  has  been  protected  from 
the  Impact  of  sanctions  by  stockpiling  and 
minimal  usage,  during  a  military  action  the 
Impact  would  be  more  profound  as  equip*- 
ment  and  needed  parts  are  expended. 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  its  Army.  If 
effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an- 
other six  to  twelve  months.  This  degradation 
will  diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  its  stra- 
tegic assets  from  air  attack  and  reduce  Its 
ability  to  conduct  similar  attacks  on  Its 
neighbors.  It  would  have  only  a  marginal  im- 
pact on  Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and 
southern  Iraq.  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  Is  not 
likely  to  play  a  major  role  In  any  battle  for 
Kuwait. 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  1 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy.  It  Is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behavior  Our 
judgment  remains  that,  even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  six 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku- 
wait or  cause  regime-threatening  popular 
discontent  In  Iraq.  The  economic  Impact  of 
sanctions  Is  likely  to  be  Increasingly  serious, 
with  conspicuous  hardships  and  dislocations. 
Nevertheless.  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
In  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  Inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions, 
especially  If  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly He  probably  continues  to  believe 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  longer  than 


the  International  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  more  favorable  to 
him. 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  is  politically  threateni-d 
by  the  current  hardships  endured  by  the  pop- 
ulace. Moreover.  Saddam  has  taken  few  ac- 
tions that  would  Indicate  he  Is  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  regime  .Assessing 
the  populaces  flash  point  is  difficult,  but  we 
believe  it  is  high  because  Iraqis  have  borne 
considerable  hardship  In  the  past  During  its 
eight-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example.  Iraq 
endured  a  combination  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities  without 
any  serious  public  disturbances 
Sincerely. 

William  H  Webster, 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence 

Mr.  MACK.  Again,  the  central  argu- 
ment against  authorizing  the  President 
to  use  force  has  to  do  with  sanctions.  I 
have  said  over  and  over,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
that  these  sanctions  will  not  have  the 
kind  of  impact  that  those  who  support 
the  sanctions  idea  are  suggesting. 

One  additional  point  All  during  the 
debate  today  the  impression  has  been 
given  that  to  not  u.se  forte  now  and  to 
give  sanctions  an  opportunity  to  work 
has  no  risk  related  to  it. 

In  other  words,  we  could  go  ahead 
and  try  this  6-  to  12-month  extension  of 
time  without  really  having  to  worry 
there  is  not  any  risk.  All  we  are  trying 
to  do  now  is  wait  and  see  if  it  would 
work,  no  risk  attached  I  disagree  with 
that,  and  I  would  like  to  raise  several 
points  to  make  my  case 

The  first  conse<iuence  is  that  there 
will  be  other  international  decisions. 
or  other  decisions  on  international  for- 
eign policy  that  this  Nation  will  have 
to  make,  and  our  decisions  will  be  af- 
fected by  our  attempts  to  keep  the  coa- 
lition together.  I  would  use  several  ex- 
amples to  Indicate  that  that  already 
has  occurred.  Not  long  ago.  Syria  used 
its  military  power  to  impose  on  the 
country  of  Lebanon  its  idea  and  its  so- 
lutions for  government  in  Lebanon.  If 
the  coalition  had  not  been  in  place,  if 
it  had  been  months  before  that  coali- 
tion had  been  put  in  place.  Syria  never 
would  have  invaded  Lebanon,  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  not  have,  in  essence, 
turned  its  back  on  that  use  of  force. 

A  second  point:  The  United  States 
voted  several  times  now  to  condemn  Is- 
rael in  the  United  Nations  I  suggest 
that  that  vote  for  condemnation  never 
would  have  taken  place  if  it  had  not 
been  for  us  trying  to  hold  that  coali- 
tion together 

A  third  point  We  have  been  reading 
in  the  last  several  days,  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  that  Soviet  forces  are  now 
In  the  Baltic  States  and  in  other  repub- 
lics. We  have  also  seen  where  they  have 
taken  over  printing  presses  in  some  of 
the  republics  And  we  also  understand 
that  censorship  is  now  finding  its  way 
back  in  to  the  Soviet  press  I  suggest 
that  the  comments  we  have  made  to 


the  Soviets  during  this  period  of  time 
have  been  somewhat  tempered  because 
of  our  attempt  to  keep  the  coalition 
together. 

So  the  first  point  to  indicate  that 
waiting  for  sanctions  to  take  place 
does  have  risk  is  that  we  are  going  to 
be  forced  to  make  during  this  next  year 
many  decisions  with  respect  to  foreign 
policy  that  we  might  make  differently 
because  of  our  attempt  to  keep  that  co- 
alition together.  There  is  risk  in 
waiting. 

Second.  America  will  be  seen  as  a 
paper  tiger.  Some  might  hear  that 
comment  and  say.  "So  what?  Who 
cares  whether  .\meric.a  Is  looked  at  as 
a  pap)er  tiger''" 

I  suggest  it  would  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  us  in  the  years  ahead  to  try 
to  put  together  any  plan,  to  try  to  en- 
courage any  allies  to  participate  with 
the  United  States  if  we  fail  today  to 
carry  forward  on  the  plan  that  the 
President  has  proposed,  that  the  inter- 
national community  has  suggested  and 
the  U.N.  resolution  supported. 

Or  to  say  it  another  way.  let  me  just 
read  again  from  another  article.  This  is 
an  op-ed  piece  by  former  President 
Richard  Nixon: 

If  we  succeed  In  getting  Mr  Hussein  out  of 
Kuwait  in  accordance  with  the  U  N.  resolu- 
tion and  eliminating  his  capacity  to  wage 
war  in  the  future,  we  will  have  the  credibil- 
ity to  deter  aggres.sion  elsewhere  without 
sending  American  forces  The  world  wiil  tAke 
seriously  U.S.  warnings  against  aggression 

The  third  point  I  would  make  where 
there  is  risk  is  potential  aggressors 
around  the  world  would  conclude  it  was 
safe  to  use  aggression  to  reach  their 
foreign  policy  objectives  because  the 
message  that  the  United  States  and  the 
coalition  Is  not  prepared  to  use  the 
force  would  encourage  them,  other 
leaders,  who  may  feel  they  can  get 
away  with  aggressive  action,  to  use 
those  tactics  to  meet  their  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives. 

A  fourth  point;  Israel  will  find  itself 
facing  an  international  conference  on 
the  Middle  East  tying  directly  the  Pal- 
estinian issue  with  that  of  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait, a  position  we  say  we  will  not  ac- 
cept. I  suggest  if  that  were  to  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  unraveling  of  the  coali- 
tion, as  we  wait  for  sanctions  to  work, 
that  will  create  a  difficult  problem  in 
the  Middle  East.  It  will  be  bad  for  Is- 
rael; it  will  be  bad  for  the  Middle  East; 
It  will  be  bad  for  the  United  States. 

Think  about  the  leaders  who  have 
taken  key  roles  in  the  establishment  of 
the  coalition,  who  have  worked  with 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  adoption  of  these  resolu- 
tions. If  we  now  tell  them  that  we  are 
not  going  to  support  their  efforts,  not 
only  will  it  be  a  long  time  before  we 
can  convince  other  leaders  to  work 
with  us.  but  I  suggest  at  the  same  time 
we  may  see  those  leaders  facing  a  great 
deal  of  Instability  In  their  own  coun- 
try. 


Most  everyone  believes  that  if  you  do 
not  deal  with  Saddam  now.  you  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  him  later.  I 
think  that  is  a  valid  argument.  We  are 
all  concerned  today  about  biological 
and  chemical  weapons.  Many  fear  that 
before  too  long,  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  issue  from  a  nuclear  perspec- 
tive as  well. 

So  waiting  for  sanctions  to  work 
clearly  has  risks  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  conclude  and  re- 
iterate that  no  one  wants  war.  The 
thought  of  thousands  of  Americans 
being  killed  in  the  desert  is  staggering. 
Our  hearts  tell  us  to  avoid  war.  but  our 
minds  and  history  tell  us  that  appease- 
ment, concession,  and  weakness  bring 
on  war.  The  central  point  is  that  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  true  peace,  we 
must  stand  up  to  aggression  today.  To 
tell  those  who  would  contemplate  ag- 
gression that  they  would  fail,  we  must 
stand  up  against  aggression  today. 
Therefore.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution 
and  to  support  the  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CONRAD  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

war  must  be  a  last  resort 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  we  face  in  this  body  is  the 
most  somber  of  all.  The  question  before 
us  is  do  we  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  Nation 
to  war?  Before  I  vote  to  send  American 
men  and  women  into  battle.  I  must  be 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted all  other  possibilities,  pursued 
all  other  avenues  and  have  no  other  op- 
tions. War  must  be  a  last  resort. 

There  is  clearly  broad  support  in  the 
country  for  the  President's  position 
that  Saddam  Hussein  must  leave  Ku- 
wait. But  the  question  before  us  is  how 
best  to  accomplish  that  goal.  The  deci- 
sion we  make  has  profound  implica- 
tions for  the  futiu-e  of  our  country. 

Each  of  us  has  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  we  represent 
to  analyze  the  options  open  to  us.  Do 
we  authorize  the  use  of  force  now  or  do 
we  give  the  economic  sanctions  and  the 
international  blockade  more  time  to 
work"!"  If  we  go  to  war,  make  no  mis- 
take, it  will  be  an  American  war.  It  is 
estimated  that  U.S.  troops  would  suffer 
90  percent  of  the  casualties, 

I  noted  with  interest  the  article  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  about  the 
body  bags  that  have  been  ordered  for 
Desert  Shield;  16.099.  When  one  com- 
pany official  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  about  the  unsual  number,  the 
defense  supply  officer  said  the  order 
was  based  on  a  computer  model  of  how 
many  United  States  deaths  might  re- 
sult if  a  shooting  war  broke  out  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  is  the  order  that  has 
been  placed  with  one  company.  Perhaps 
other  orders  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  know  we  will 
pay  most  of  the  bill.  Let  us  remember 


that  it  is  always  easier  to  start  shoot- 
ing than  to  stop  shooting  and  that  wars 
rarely  follow  the  course  we  expect.  We 
may  anticipate  a  lightning  strike,  an 
overwhelming  and  quick  victory.  We 
may  be  wrong. 

Remember  the  Soviet  experience  in 
Afghanistan.  They  had  overwhelming 
military  superiority.  Their  population 
is  many  times  that  of  Afghanistan, 
Yet.  when  they  thought  they  would 
have  a  short  operation,  they  found 
themselves  bogged  down  for  10  long 
years.  When  they  left,  they  found  they 
had  lost  50.000  lives  and  were  at  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Middle  East  is  a 
special  place.  It  has  been  a  cradle  of 
conflict  for  over  2.000  years.  Do  we 
really  think  that  we  can  march  in  to 
that  part  of  the  world  and  make  it 
right  with  a  single  military  action':'  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a  special  arrogance 
that  assumes  that  we  can  somehow 
bring  peace  to  a  part  of  the  world  that 
has  not  known  peace  since  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  I  graduated  from 
high  school  at  Wheel  us  Air  Force  Base 
in  Tripoli.  Libya.  I  know  firsthand  that 
their  concept  of  time  and  conflict  dif- 
fers dramatically  from  ours. 

What  hapi)ens  when  the  war  is  over? 
Have  we  enhanced  the  peace  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  region''  Have  we  furthered 
our  own  political  and  economic  inter- 
ests? What  nation  becomes  the  domi- 
nant power  in  the  Middle  E^asf 

Will  it  be  Iran,  the  country  that  con- 
siders the  United  States  to  be  the  great 
Satan''  Will  it  be  Syria"  Assad,  the 
leader  of  Syria,  our  ally  of  convenience 
today,  is  the  tyrant  responsible  for 
murdering  our  marines  in  Lebanon,  the 
man  who  ordered  the  brutal  killing  of 
thousands  of  his  own  people  m  the 
small  town  of  Hamma. 

Indeed.  Zbignew  Brzezinski  painted  a 
grim  picture  of  the  postwar  possibili- 
ties when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Decem- 
ber 5.  Let  me  quote  what  Brzezinski 
said: 

Considerable  anxiety  is  justified  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  war.  the  United  States  might 
not  be  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  Mid- 
die  East  caldron— especially  if  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Arab  masses  have  become 
radicalized,  and  hostile  to  the  Arab  regimes 
that  endorse  the  US  military  action 

How  will  that  affect  the  U  S  glob&i  posi- 
tion? I  would  think  it  likely  that  with  the 
United  States  embroiled  m  the  Middle  East 
mess  for  years  to  come,  Europe  and  Japan. 
tKith  free  to  promote  their  own  agendas,  will 
pursue  the  enhancement  of  their  economic 
power. 

In  the  region  itself,  it  is  probable  that  fun- 
damentalist Iran  will  becoine  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  the  ter- 
rorist Syria  will  inherit  the  mantle  of  lead- 
ership among  the  Arabs 

So  at  the  cost  of  a  t«rnble  loss  of  life 
and  untold  billions  in  military  expendi- 
tures, would  we  see  a  Middle  East  even 
more  unstable  and  a  weakened  global 
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position  for  the  United  States?  Will  we 
be  called  upon  to  serve  as  the  world's 
policeman  in  a  hostile  and  unstable  re- 
grlon"' 

Let  us  not  forget  that  45  years  after 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  main- 
tains 300.000  troops  in  Europe  and  50.000 
in  Japan.  That  40  years  after  the  Ko- 
rean war.  50.000  Americans  remain  sta- 
tioned there  to  keep  the  peace 

Do  we  want  the  same  thini?  to  happen 
in  the  Middle  Easf  Will  we  have  to 
maintain  a  large  occupying  force  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  In  the  new  world  order, 
with  the  United  States  becoming  an 
unpaid  mercenary  force  expected  to 
keep  the  peace  while  other  nations  con- 
solidate their  economic  strength,  a 
dangerous  path  has  already  been  set 

The  Japanese  and  the  Europeans  are 
far  more  dependent  on  Middle  East  oil 
than  we.  Yet  American  troops  stand  at 
the  front  lines.  Our  allies  cheer  us  on 
as  we  go  off  to  war. 

Not  only  do  we  risk  American  lives 
but  we  pick  up  the  tab.  We  pay  billions 
for  the  military  deployment  while  our 
allies  have  failed  to  deliver  even  the 
minimal  financial  support  they  prom- 
ised. WTiat  is  worse,  we  continue  to  pay 
their  defense  bills  not  only  in  the  gulf, 
but  in  their  own  backyards.  We  still 
provide  the  lion's  share  of  the  defense 
umbrella  for  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  to  the  tune  of  over  $100  billion  a 
year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  war  is  our  only 
remaining  option.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  p>eople  see  it  as  the  only 
course  of  action.  If  there  is  one  thing 
we  have  learned  in  this  century,  it  is 
that  we  do  not  succeed  when  the  coun- 
try is  divided.  The  cohesion  and  unity 
of  purpose  that  led  our  Nation  to  vic- 
tory in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
was  not  present  in  our  less  successful 
effort  in  Vietnam.  And  this  Issue  has 
already  divided  our  people. 

I  understand  there  are  misgivings. 
Some  say  this  is  simply  a  fight  over 
oil.  And  indeed  67  percent  of  the 
world's  known  reserves  are  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  We  must  ask  if  those  oil 
fields  were  fig  fields  would  we  have 
sent  six  carrier  battle  groups.  1.200 
warplanes.  and  400.000  troops? 

At  the  same  time  our  people  question 
this  commitment,  they  also  understand 
that  we  must  take  some  action  They 
understand  that  Hussein's  aggression 
cannot  go  unpunished  and  unchecked. 
But  they  are  wary  of  war 

We  tell  them  today  that  there  is  no 
other  option  than  war.  that  we  have  ex- 
hausted all  alternatives  to  a  peaceful 
solution''  I  do  not  think  so.  In  the  past 
2  months  I  have  had  literally  dozens  of 
meetings  on  this  crisis  all  across  my 
State. 

The  message  I  have  received  in  every 
town  and  city  has  been  simple,  and 
clear  Consider  war  a  policy  of  last  re- 
sort. Be  patient  and  give  sanctions  a 
chance. 


I  am  concerned  that  the  speed  and 
size  of  our  military  buildup  is  pushing 
us  toward  war  We  are  setting  artificial 
deadlines,  artificially  increasing  the 
tensions  in  the  gulf,  and  creating  an 
artificial  momentum  for  war. 

Gen  David  C.  Jones,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a 
native  of  my  home  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, issued  a  well-founded  warning  in 
November  He  said  "My  main  concern 
with  this  latest  scheduled  reinforce- 
ment is  not  that  we  might  choose  to 
fight  but  rather  that  the  deployment 
might  cau^  us  to  fight  prematurely 
and  perhaps  unnecessarily." 

General  Jones  is  right.  We  must  not 
think  that  simply  because  the  troops 
are  ready  to  fight  that  we  must  fight. 
We  must  resist  the  momentum  and  re- 
tain our  ability  to  choose  the  right 
time  to  fight  if  we  must  fight  at  all. 

There  are  still  good  alternatives. 
There  is  still  time.  I  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  the  President 
announced  after  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. We  must  continue  to  provide  a 
defensive  shield  to  protect  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, and  we  must  continue  a  strong 
military  threat  and.  most  importantly, 
we  must  give  the  international  sanc- 
tions a  real  chance  to  work. 

Iraq  provides  a  textbook  case  of  a 
country  where  sanctions  should  work. 
It  is  landlocked.  It  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors.  And  it  is  dependent 
on  a  single  export,  oil.  and  is  heavily 
dependent  on  the  imports  of  spare 
parts  and  military  equipment  to  keep 
its  war  machine  going. 

We  already  have  solid  proof  that 
sanctions  are  beginnning  to  bite.  The 
Iraqi  economy  has  already  been  cut  in 
half.  This  afternoon  we  were  told  that 
in  6  months  the  Iraqi  economy  would 
be  reduced  by  65  to  70  percent.  That  is 
stunning  in  light  of  the  pain  that  is 
being  caused  by  a  3-percenl  downturn 
in  this  country. 

Indeed,  the  experts  tell  us  this  is  the 
most  successful  peacetime  blockade 
ever  imposed.  CIA  Director  Webster 
testified  in  early  December  that  in  the 
few  months  the  embargo  has  been  in 
place  all  sectors  of  the  Iraqi  economy 
have  felt  the  pinch  of  sanctions  and 
many  industries  have  largely  shut 
down. 

More  than  90  percent  of  imports  and 
90  percent  of  exports  have  been  shut 
off.  The  cutoff  of  Iraq's  oil  exports  and 
the  success  of  sanctions  have  also 
choked  off  Iraq's  financial  resources. 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  export 
situation  has  worsened  for  Iraq  with 
over  95  percent  of  exports  stopped 

What  will  the  coming  months  bring? 
Again,  according  to  Director  Webster's 
testimony: 

Iraq  will  have  depleted  all  of  its  foreign 
currency  reserves  by  spring.  *  »  •  Iraq's  eco- 
nomic problems  will  begin  to  multiply  as 
Baghdad  is  forced  to  shut  down  growing 
numbers  of  facilities  Economic  conditions 
will  be  noticeably  worse. 


And  on  it  goes. 

Probably  only  energy-related,  and  some 
military  industries  will  still  he  functioning 
by  spring.  Critical  commodities  such  as 
sugar  and  edible  oils  will  be  in  short  supply 

As  we  strangle  the  economic  strength 
that  sustains  Iraq,  domestic  pressure 
on  Hussein  will  build.  There  is  reason 
to  think  he  could  face  growing  politi- 
cal turmoil  and  instability  at  home. 
We  should  let  Saddam  Hussein  stew  in 
his  own  juices. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post  piece 
Winston  Lord  argued  that  we  should 
stay  the  course  on  sanctions.  The 
former  Ambassador  to  China  points  out 
that  it  defies  common  sense  and  his- 
tory that  Hussein  is  popular  and  se- 
cure While  Lord  warns  we  should  have 
no  illusions  that  Hussein  can  be  dis- 
lodged quickly  or  easily,  he  nonethe- 
less reminds  us  of  what  last  year'.'^ 
events  in  Romania  proved:  even  a  dic- 
tator who  rules  through  terror  cannot 
forever  withstand  the  oppostion  of  his 
people. 

Since  the  sanctions  have  already 
clearly  had  a  measurable  effect,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  undercut.  We  knew 
when  the  sanctions  were  put  in  place 
that  it  would  take  time  to  judge  their 
effectiveness.  Why  should  young  men 
and  young  women  die  because  we  do 
not  have  the  patience  to  see  whether 
the  sanctions  will  work? 

We  should  not  let  our  natural  desire 
to  see  Saddam  Hussein  brought  down 
tempt  us  into  acting  against  our  own 
long-term  interests. 

I  think  Admiral  Crowe  had  it  right 
when  he  said  in  November  "We  should 
give  sanctions  a  fair  shake  before  we 
discard  it.  Posturing  ourselves  to  pro- 
mote stability  in  the  long-term  is  our 
primary  national  interest  in  the  Middle 
E:ast.  Our  dislike  for  Hussein  seems  to 
have  crowded  out  many  other  consider- 
ations  " 

Some  argue  that  the  problem  of  sanc- 
tions is  they  did  nothing  to  damage  or 
knock  out  Hussein's  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  nuclear  capabilities.  As  Israel 
proved  in  1981.  those  facilities  are  vul- 
nerable to  a  targeted  air  attack 

Some  argue  we  cannot  keep  the 
international  coalition  together  long 
enough  for  the  sanctions  to  work.  Per- 
haps every  country  will  not  stay  the 
course.  But  as  long  as  Iraq's  hostile 
neighbors.  Saudi  Arabia.  Syria.  Tur- 
key, and  Iran  maintain  the  embargo,  as 
long  as  the  United  States  maintains 
control  of  the  seas,  economic  sanctions 
will  continue  to  be  effective. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  massive  military 
assault  would  put  far  greater  strains  on 
the  coalition,  especially  the  Arab 
members,  whose  alliance  with  us  is  al- 
ready uneasy. 

We  need  to  keep  the  pressure  on.  We 
need  to  keep  the  sanctions  in  place  We 
need  to  keep  the  threat  of  war  dangling 
over  Saddam  Hussein's  head.  But  let  us 
be  patient,  confident  and  strong,  secure 
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in  our  position.  We  are  a  great  Nation, 
with  great  power.  We  know  we  can  win 
this  war.  if  it  must  be  fought.  But 
there  are  alternatives  to  war  still  open 
to  us.  We  should  pursue  them. 

Now  is  the  time  for  patience,  persist- 
ence and  quiet  strength,  the  steady 
strength  of  real  leadership. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  certain  attachments  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(FROM  THE  BISMAKCK  TRIBUNE.  JAS     11.   1991) 

U.S  Better  Off  With  Buickade  Tha.v  With 
War 

Sen.  Kent  Conrad  and  Rep  Byron  Dorgan 
have  both  taken  the  hard  line  aRainst  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  his  invasion  of  Kuwait 

The  two  North  Dakota  Democrats  say  Sad- 
dam must  pull  back  to  Iraq  and  stay  put. 

That  Is  not  to  say  either  man  endorses  the 
use  of  force,  come  the  Tuesday  deadline  upon 
which  the  Iraqis  risk  a  massive  military  as- 
sault unless  they  obey  UnjLed  Nations  direc- 
tives to  leave  Kuwait 

On  the  contrary,  both  Conrad  and  Dorgan 
say  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  should  continue 
the  blockade  of  Iraq  They  say-and  we 
agree — that  the  US  has  Saddam,  by  the 
throat.  Keep  up  the  economic  pressure  of  the 
blockade  and  sanctions,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  he'll  collapse 

It  win  take  time  and  require  patience,  a 
quality  we  Americans  are  notoriously  lack- 
InK.  but  It  Is  an  infinitely  preferable  alter- 
native to  war 

Most  analysts  seem  to  think  a  war  with 
Iraq  will  be  relatively  short.  No  war  in  his- 
tory was  ever  expected  to  be  long  Home  by 
Christmas'  has  t>een  the  expectation  of 
American  GIs  from  Lincoln's  90-day  volun- 
teers to  the  Green  Berets  who  first  went  to 
the  aid  of  South  Vietnam 

And  when  we  win.  what  then"*  Everyone 
can  go  home,  except  us  Well  have  to  stay 
behind  to  maintain  this  manufactured  peace, 
accepting  many  years  of  Arab  resentment. 
and  whatever  that  may  mean  in  the  continu- 
ation of  bloody  terrorism  Have  we  forgotten 
our  Marines  In  Beirut? 

No  thanks  Lets  keep  up  the  stranglehold 
until  Saddam  cries  uncle,  or  his  people  fi- 
nally put  him  out  of  our  misery.  Then  we 
will  have  peace. 

[From  the  Grand  Forks  Herald.  Dec  30.  1990] 

BrsH  Has  To  Know  That  Compromise  Is 

Better  Than  a  War 

George  Bush  cannot  be  serious  when  he 
says  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  with 
Saddam  Hussein  Such  a  position  leaves  no 
room  for  negotiation  and  little  hope  of  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  standoff  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  It  also  means  war.  and  that  means 
casualties,  probably  membering  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  dead 

The  sand  that  Saddam  wants,  and  the  oil 
under  It.  aren't  worth  the  sacrifice. 

And  there  should  be  no  mistake;  The  oil  is 
what  the  war  is  about 

The  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  is  a  secondary 
issue  A  well-crafted  compromise  can  restore 
Kuwaiti  Independence. 

Freedom,  at  least  as  Americans  understand 
It.  Is  not  an  Issue  in  the  Gulf.  Americans 
serving  there  aren't  free  to  observe  their  re- 
ligious holidays  nor  enjoy  their  favorite  bev- 
erages 

Saddam  has  been  as  stubborn  as  President 
Bush,  of  course.  The  world  is  waiting  for  a 
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signal  of  flexibility  from  himi.  As  the  U.N. 
imposed  deadline  approaches,  the  danger  of 
war  Increases,  and  so  does  the  necessity  of  a 
reasonable,  negotiated  solution. 

This  Is  a  situation  that  calls  for  a  calm  as- 
sessment of  options 

A  negotiated  settlement,  including  some 
territorial  concessions,  is  better  than  war. 

The  areas  that  Saddam  most  covets  are 
uninhabited.  If  there  were  no  oil  in  the 
desert,  there  would  be  no  people,  either.  The 
issue  of  who  controls  the  oil  is  an  old  one 
Saddam  did  not  make  up  the  dispute  as  a 
pretext  for  his  invasion. 

Other  territories  that  could  be  included  in 
a  compromise  are  two  uninhabited  islands 
They  are  worthless  to  Kuwait,  but  they 
would  allow  Iraq  access  to  the  sea.  An  Iraqi 
port  could  help  stabilize  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  Elast  by  giving  Iraq  an  opportunity  to 
compete  with  other  Gulf  oil  producers. 

The  need  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power  in 
the  Middle  East  is  a  compelling  reason  to 
avoid  war.  Without  Iraq,  the  path  from 
Tehran  to  Jerusalem  is  open— unless  FYesi- 
dent  Bush  is  prepared  to  leave  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  Iraq.  This  is  a  long-term,  com- 
mitment that  the  United  States  should  not 
undertake.  In  that  direction  lies  bitter  oppo- 
sition from  much  of  the  Arab  world,  which 
could  turn  against  the  United  States  as 
quickly  as  it  rushed  to  the  United  States  for 
protection  from  Saddam. 

The  danger  to  the  United  States  does  not 
lie  only  in  the  Middle  East,  however.  It's  im- 
possible to  predict  what  might  happen  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  No  doubt  there  are  elements 
there  that  would  embrace  the  Iraqi  cause.  If 
they  should  com^e  to  power,  the  world  could 
face  a  superpower  confrontation  that  could 
lead  to  a  much  wider,  bloodier  war. 

It's  worth  seeking  a  solution  even  if  the 
confrontation  extends  beyond  the  Jan,  15 
deadline. 

There  is  a  good  chance  that  the  patient  ai>- 
plicailon  of  force,  coupled  with  effective 
sanctions,  with  force  Saddam  to  assess  his 
own  position  He  knows  from  Bush's  repeated 
warnings  that  the  United  States  can  level 
his  homeland.  He  also  knows  that  his  own 
military  power  can  deliver  a  terrible  blow.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  back  down  in  the  Gulf, 
but  it  would  be  tragic  to  rush  into  a  war 
without  regard  to  the  consequences — in  lost 
lives  and  lost  opportunties. 

As  the  new  year  dawns,  it  is  crucial  that 
Saddam  and  Bush  both  realize  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip  is  recognized, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late.  The  list  of  those  who  still 
want  to  speak  tonight  is  long.  Because 
there  are  several  Members  here  waiting 
to  speak  this  morning,  at  this  hour.  I 
will  be  brief  in  my  time. 

The  arguments  have  been  fully  made. 
The  occupant  of  the  Chair  was  very 
forceful  in  his  arguments.  I  listened  to 
those  carefully  earlier  in  the  day.  It  is 
a  serious,  serious  discussion  with  seri- 
ous differences  among  men  and  women 
of  good  will.  I  will  not  make  it  any 
more  dramatic  than  it  is. 

I  would  say  this:  The  word  "war.  "  the 
very  word  itself,  is  what  is  freezing  us 
and  appalling  us.  frightening  us.  terri- 
fying us.  It  should.  Because  if  war 
comes,  it  is  going  to  be  totally  dif- 
ferent than  any  other  kind  of  war  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  with  at  least 


one  weapon  absent,  and  that  would  be 
the  atomic  bomb — certainly  the  most 
appalling  of  all  the  weapons  of  war 
that  was  ever  visited  upon  the  world. 

I  always  remember  that  Harry  Tru- 
man said  something  to  the  effect  that 
he  made  that  decision  with  all  of  the 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  consideration 
he  could  muster,  and  then  he  never 
looked  back. 

In  that  particular  awesome  blast, 
many,  many  people  were  killed  It  was 
always  said  that  many  lives  were  saved 
because  of  the  bomb.  The  ruthlessness. 
death  and  destruction  toward  the  end 
of  that  war  and  prior  to  the  bomb  are 
clearly  documented  in  history. 

I  remember  that  World  War  11  started 
when  I  was  9.  so  I  carefully  charted 
that  one  on  my  wall,  I  remember  that, 
as  a  kid.  the  people  who  went  to  serve 
in  my  hometown  sent  me  artifacts  and 
memorabilia  of  war.  pieces  of  Zero  air- 
craft, and  things  from  the  woods  of 
Germany.  1  remember  that. 

In  Korea.  I  was  2  months  shy  of  my 
17th  birthday  and  could  not  join  the 
National  Guard.  That  Guard  unit  was 
activated,  and  many  of  my  friends 
went  to  Korea.  I  served  in  the  armed 
services,  in  the  Army  of  occupation  in 
Germany.  It  was  not  a  time  of  combat. 
I  served  in  the  2d  Armored  Division. 
"Hell  on  Wheels," 

I  did  not  see  combat;  I  did  not  seem 
to  miss  it  in  my  life  either.  But  I  re- 
member all  the  instruments  of  it.  be- 
cause we  practiced  with  them  all  day 
long.  Live  ammunition,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  81-millimeter  mortars. 
That  was  my  bag. 

During  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  was 
raising  my  babies  and  practicing  law  in 
Cody.  VTY.  It  was  kind  of  a  faraway 
dream  for  me  until  they  brought  a  cou- 
ple of  boys  home  that  were  on  my 
Bankers  League  baseball  team. 

And  then  we  had  Grenada,  a  success- 
ful effort.  And  then,  most  recently 
Panama.  Those  events  have  all  been 
well  described  and  documented. 

And  now  we  have  this.  I  did  not  want 
to  read,  and  yet  I  did  read  the  report — 
and  I  know  it  has  been  referred  to  in 
debate — of  Amnesty  International,  on 
Iraq  and  occupied  Kuwait.  In  detail,  it 
sets  out  human  rights  violations  since 
August  2.  1990. 

I  want  to  say  I  recommend  that  to 
you  I  do  not  know  that  I  do.  But  1  hope 
you  might  look  at  it  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  what  these  people  do  to  their  fellow 
man  and  woman.  1  am  talking  about 
Iraq.  Here  it  is.  documented;  carefully. 
It  is  hideously  documented.  Some  have 
read  from  it  today.  I  hope  you  might 
look  at  that. 

The  report  sets  out  what  they  do  to 
people  in  Iraq  who  thej*  do  not  agree 
with  or  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  It 
is  not  visionary  or  dream  world  stuff. 
It  is  real  stuff.  Amnesty  International 
is  not  some  captive  organization  of  the 
administration,  or  some  nghtwing  out- 
fit  or   leftwing   outfit.   It   is   an   outfit 
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that  I  have  supported  with  my  own  per- 
sonal funds  for  some  years  because  of 
what  I  think  they  do,  and  do  so  well. 

Take  a  look  at  that,  and  then  see 
how  callously  they  regard  human  life. 
something  we  really  do  care  about  in 
these  United  States.  Apparently,  they 
really  do  not  care  about  it.  no  matter 
how  much  they  talk  about  their  babies 
and  the  people  who  will  starve,  and  the 
thlngrs  that  will  happen  with  the  em- 
bargo. In  some  respects,  the  embargo  is 
working.  However,  it  will  not  work  to 
drive  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  It  will  bring, 
economically,  the  country  to  its  knees, 
but  it  will  not  take  the  army  out  of 
Kuwait.  And  that  is  a  critical  fact  of 
this  situation. 

I  happen  to  have  met  with  Saddam 
Hussein  in  April  of  last  year,  along 
with  four  other  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
spent  about  S'-'j  hours  with  him.  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  with  Aziz  and  Assad,  their 
Ambassador  Al-Mashat.  Ours  was  per- 
haps a  naive  mission.  We  thought  that 
peace  was  breaking  out  all  over  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  we  ought  to  en- 
courage it  over  there. 

So  we  talked  with  Assad  and  Muba- 
rak, King  Hussein,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Israel, 
which  was  in  some  turmoil  then.  We  all 
came  away  with  a  very  clear  view  that 
Saddam  Hussein  is  one  tough, 
unblinking-eyed  cookie.  He  sat  there  in 
his  beautifully  tailored  suit  and  his 
silk  foulard  and  beautiful  leather 
shoes,  and  never  really  said  very  much. 
I  and  others  said  to  him  "If  you  really 
are  not  doing  all  these  things,  why  do 
you  not  let  the  Western  media  in  here 
to  look  around?" 

Then  I  said  some  things  about  the 
Western  media,  which  I  would  not  re- 
tract one  whit  of.  which  put  me  in  bad 
with  the  Western  media.  I  said,  "They 
are  arrogant  and  cynical,  and  all  of 
them  think  of  themselves  as  wizards' 
in  this  area  of  the  world,  but  you  have 
to  let  them  in  and  let  them  look 
around  " 

He  did  not  think  that  was  necessary. 

We  were  In  Mosul.  I  said,  "Let  them 
look  around  this  Kurdish  area  where 
you  did  things  that  were  reported  to 
the  world."  Of  course,  he  would  not 
have  any  of  that. 

After  spending  time  with  Hussein  and 
the  Iraqi  Ambassador,  when  we  re- 
turned, we  felt  like  we  had  been  lied  to 
through  the  teeth.  We  were  lied  to  not 
only  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do 
regarding  the  world,  but  even  as  to  the 
specific  we  asked  Hussein  about. 

So,  I  urged  him  to  let  the  media  in. 
but  you  will  not  see  any  media  there. 
You  will  not  see  the  ability  for  anyone 
to  know  what  Is  going  on  In  Kuwait  ex- 
cept what  comes  out  of  the  documented 
testimony  of  those  who  have  been 
available  to  Amnesty  International.  No 
one  will  know  all  the  horrors  that  have 
gone  on  m  that  country,  except  we  do 
know  of  some  which  have  been  docu- 
mented like  the  looting,  and  the  mur- 


der, and  the  rape,  and  the  torture. 
Those  are  not  my  imagination.  They 
are  real  clearly  documented  by  others. 

It  was  not  my  comment,  but  I  re- 
member It  was  several  years  ago  In  this 
body  that  one  of  my  colleagues  said  a 
rather  startling  thing.  He  said  there 
are  some  things  in  the  world  that  are 
worse  than  war,  which  is  really  quite  a 
disturbing  statement.  He  then  went  on 
to  say,  that  things  worse  than  war  are 
all  things  that  come  from  defeat.  They 
are  called  slavery,  torture,  bondage, 
loss  of  freedom.  You  might  want  to 
take  a  look  at  that  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report  because  that  is  what 
happened  to  the  people  of  Kuwait  who 
did  not  agree  with  this  particular  man. 
He  runs  the  shop,  and  if  you  challenge 
him,  you  are  gone.  It  Is  a  very  effective 
way  to  govern.  You  challenge  and  you 
disappear.  So  there  are  not  going  to  be 
many  voices  of  dissent.  Do  not  look  for 
a  new  regime  there.  Those  are  some  of 
the  things  that  we  should  think  about. 

And  then  I  thought  of  another  one.  I 
always  enjoyed  the  alliteration  of  It. 
"Those  who  cry  appease,  appease'  are 
jailed  by  those  they  seek  to  please." 
And  that  happens  all  thoughout  the 
world  and  it  has  In  the  past. 

So  here  we  are.  A  tough,  tough  deci- 
sion. I  am  a  legislator.  I  have  no  desire 
to  seek  any  higher  post.  I  love  to  legis- 
late. I  love  to  try  to  resolve  tough  leg- 
islative problems— the  kinds  which,  I 
say  are  filled  with  emotion,  fear,  guilt, 
and  racism.  I  love  to  try  to  bring  some 
reason  to  them.  This  is  the  toughest 
decision  I  have  ever  been  Involved  In  in 
25  years  of  legislating.  But  this  is  it. 
School  is  out.  The  "chips  "  are  "on  the 
table"  The  bluffing  stops.  Lay  your 
"poke"  on  the  line— "right  on  the  bar." 
"Shoot  out  the  lights."  High  noon— all 
of  things  from  the  wild  West.  The  bad 
guys  will  lose  again,  and,  hopefully, 
without  great  loss  of  human  life.  But 
this  guy  cannot  stay  in  Kuwait  while 
the  world  does  nothing.  It  will  be  like 
that  simplistic  ad.  "Pay  me  now  or  pay 
me  later,"  and  that  Is  where  we  are 
with  Saddam  Hussein. 

So  as  we  hear  the  old  refrain  of 
"maybe  the  Hon  and  the  lamb  will  lay 
down  together,"  it  reminded  me  of  a 
story  about  the  zookeeper  In  another 
country.  He  called  the  National  Zoo  In 
Washington  and  said.  'We  have  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  to  show  you. 
We  have  a  lion  and  a  lamb  that  are  In 
a  cage  together  and  they  live  together 
In  there,  and  It  Is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing."  The  guy  at  the  National 
Zoo  said.  "I  am  flying  over  to  see  It  im- 
mediately." He  went  over  there,  and 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  certainly  were  in 
the  cage  together.  He  said.  "I  cannot 
believe  this.  How  does  this  happen?  Can 
you  explain  It  to  me?"  He  said,  "Yes, 
we  just  replace  the  lamb  every  hour." 

And  that  is  what  we  will  be  doing  in 
the  world  every  year  if  we  leave  Sad- 
dam Hussein  In  the  saddle. 


He  Is  watching  riRht  now,  but  I  just 
say  to  him.  as  I  should  have  .said  had 
we  known  all  the  great  panoply  of 
human  events  that  were  to  lake  place: 
"The  world  is  aligned  again.st  you  It  is 
a  unique  revulsion  by  the  world  com- 
munity which  will  never  happ)en  again 
and  you  know  it.  The  waiting  game 
will  not  be  part  of  the  scenario.  '  Sad- 
dam knows  that  walling  is  the  one 
thing  that  could  ""save  his  bacon." 

Saddam  should  know  that  this  Con- 
gress and  this  President  are  dead  seri- 
ous. This  crafty,  arrogant,  canny  ego- 
maniac will  not  be  allowed  to  prevail 
He  will  pay  and  he  will  pay  dearly.  It  is 
not  just  the  United  States  that  will  do 
him  in.  It  is  the  world  alined  against 
him.  This  choice  Is  all  his  to  make,  no- 
body else,  period. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  this  Nation  and  to 
the  world  that  the  resolution  of  the 
majority  leader  and  Senator  NUNN  and 
others  be  defeated— that  it  not  be  per- 
ceived by  the  world  or  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  it  represents  the  will  of  Con- 
gress 

Although  the  supporters  of  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  majority  leader 
have  said  that  they  support  the  goals 
of  our  Involvement  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
that  is.  they  agree  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  withdraw  completely  from 
Kuwait,  the  clear  fact  is  that  passage 
of  the  Mltchell/Nunn  resolution  would 
have  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 

The  Mitchell  resolution  says  that  it 
does  not  rule  out  the  authorization  for 
use  of  force  If  sanctions  do  not  bring 
about  the  result  of  getting  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait. 

The  effect  of  that  language,  however, 
is  to  encourage  Saddam  Hussein  to 
stay  right  where  he  is.  because  he  will 
believe  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  the  political  will  or  the  moral 
courage  to  resort  to  the  use  of  force. 

We,  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  must  speak  clearly 
on  this  point,  and  Saddam  Hussein 
must  hear  that  we  support  our  Presi- 
dent and  that  force  may  be  used 
against  him  If  he  does  not  comply  with 
the  will  of  the  world. 

Let  us  be  clear  at  the  outset  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  going  to  war 
when  we  speak  of  authorizing  the 
President  to  use  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
pursuant  to  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 678. 

As  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  so  carefully  ob- 
served one  has  only  to  look  at  the  case 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  to  see 
that  a  declaration  of  a  state  of  war 
does  not  necessarily  mean  open  con- 
flict. Most  of  Israel's  neighbors  are  in  a 
state  of  war  against  Israel,  and  yet 
there  is  no  fighting. 

We  are  talking  about  making  sure 
that  Saddam  Hussein  knows  that  the 
President  has  the  backing  of  the  coun- 
try and  that  Americans  are  united  with 
the  civilized  world  community  in  our 


resolve  that  his  blatant  and  blood- 
thirsty aggre.ssion  against  his  neighbor 
will  not  be  tolerated. 

What  dangers  do  we  face  it  we  do  not 
support  the  President  and  send  a 
strong  message  to  Saddam  Hussein"' 

.Saddam  Hussein  will  draw  encourage- 
ment and  succor  from  that  fact,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  take  his  troops  off  the 
high  alert  they  have  maintained. 

The  international  coalition  arrayed 
against  Saddam,  now  standing  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with  the  United  States, 
will  begin  to  crumble. 

This  is  a  particularly  dangerous  po- 
tentiality with  other  countries  in  the 
region,  some  of  which  have  faced  down 
tremendous  popular  support  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  in  order  to  join  the  coali- 
tion. 

As  Saddam  becomes  an  even  greater 
hero  for  what  will  be  perceived  as  a 
moral  victory  over  the  United  States, 
these  countries  will  have  great  dif- 
ficulty in  standing  strong  with  the  coa- 
lition. 

It  Is  human  nature  to  side  with  the 
victor,  the  hero,  the  strongman.  It  is 
safer  that  way.  And  read  the  Amnesty 
Intarnational  report  to  see  what  hap- 
pens to  those  who  disagree  with  Sad- 
dam. And  if  Saddam  Hussein  is  per- 
ceived that  way  by  the  people  of  the  re- 
gion, it  will  become  more  politically 
difficult  for  our  allies  in  the  region  to 
maintain  the  opposition  to  Saddam. 

We  must  realize  that  what  we  do  here 
will  in  every  way  affect  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's decisionmaking. 

If  he  sees  that  we  will  not  authorize 
the  use  of  force  to  get  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait, he  will  certainly  remain. 

Sanctions  alone  will  not  affect  that 
decisionmaking.  They  will  not  affect 
military  preparedness  for  many,  many 
months,  if  ever. 

They  will  hurt  the  Iraqi  people — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  And  they 
are  an  important  element  of  our  ap- 
proach. But  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
affect  the  way  Saddam  Hussein  makes 
his  decisions. 

If,  however,  Saddam  Hussein  sees 
that  we  are  serious,  that  the  American 
Congress  stands  with  the  American 
President  in  saying  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  be  removed  from  Kuwait  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary,  then  we  may 
still  avoid  war. 

It  is  ironic,  but  I  feel  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely that  only  by  authorizing  the  use 
of  force  can  we  avoid  it. 

.Supporters  of  the  Mitchell-Nunn  res- 
olution say  they  support  our  goals,  but 
our  policy  has  three  essential  parts: 
diplomatic/political  initiatives,  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  and  the  credible 
threat  of  force. 

The  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution  re- 
moves the  third  prong  of  that  policy, 
and  renders  it  thereby  ineffective. 

President  Bush  has  done  one  superb 
job  of  handling  the  crisis  precipitated 
when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  August  2. 


He  has  worked  diligently  with  and  in 
consultation  with  other  world  leaders 
and  used  the  venue  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  consolidate  international  re- 
sponse. 

He  has  approached  the  unquestion- 
able goal  of  securing  Iraq"s  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  by  undertaking  a  three- 
pronged  approach  which  involves  the 
use  of  economic  sanctions  to  isolate 
Iraq  and  weaken  it;  diplomatic  initia- 
tives to  solidify  world  opinion  and  un- 
dertake to  convince  .Saddam  Hussein  of 
the  resolve  of  the  world  community; 
and  the  credible  threat  of  the  use  of 
force  to  enforce  the  will  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

But  this  is  not  just  a  matter  of  sup- 
porting our  President.  We  ail  support 
his  stated  goals.  It  is  a  matter  of  assur- 
ing that  Saddam  Hussein  gets  out  of 
Kuwait,  and  the  only  way  that  is  going 
to  ever  happen  is  that  he  believes. 
deeply  and  sincerely,  that  force  is  a 
real  and  credible  option  for  use  against 
him. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  has  adopt- 
ed 12  resolutions  since  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion in  what  must  surely  be  an  unprec- 
edented show  of  united  world  response 
to  brutality,  aggression,  and  lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law. 

Our  forces  went  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
act  as  a  deterrent  and  to  provide  de- 
fense if  necessary.  Those  forces  have 
been  joined  by  a  multinational  force 
which  includes  troops  from  28  nations 
We  must  now  be  very  clear  that  those 
forces  may  be  used  against  Saddam 
Hussein. 

The  multinational  force  includes 
troops  from  Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  Mo- 
rocco, and  France.  Other  countries  pro- 
viding military  support  or  assistance 
include  Australia.  Bangladesh.  Bel- 
gium. Canada,  Denmark,  Greece.  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council.  Italy.  Japan. 
Netherlands.  Niger.  Norway.  Pakistan. 
Senegal,  Saudi  .Arabia.  Soviet  Union. 
Spain.  Turkey,  and  West  Germany. 

There  is  currently  broad  support  for 
containing  Iraqi  aggression,  and  re- 
versing its  takeover  of  Kuwait 

In  short,  world  opinion  is  united  in 
condemning  .Saddam  Hussein's  actions. 
I  dare.say  it  is  unprecedented  to  have  as 
united  a  response  as  we  have  seen  to 
this  naked  aggression. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  very  sober- 
ing prospect.  The  United  Nations  has 
authorized  the  use  of  all  necessary 
means  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  if  that  has  not  oc- 
curred by  January  15. 

By  endorsing  that  option— the  use  of 
force— we  would  be  telling  Saddam 
Hussein,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
the  use  of  military  force  against  his  il- 
legal and  immoral  invasion  of  Kuwait 
is  a  very  real  and  substantial  threat  to 
him. 

We  would  not  be  ensuring  that  that 
option  would  be  used.  But  we  want  to 
be  certain  that  Saddam  Hussein  under- 


stands that  it  is  an  option  and  that  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  it. 

Unless  Saddam  Hussein  understands 
that  he  faces  the  military  might  of  the 
assembled  international  force  and  that 
it  can  be  used  against  himi.  I  fear  that 
he  will  believe  that  his  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait will  stand. 

.Saddam.  Hussein  precipitated  a  crisis. 
The  world  community  has  come  to- 
gether to  oppose  him.  World  leaders  are 
consulting  together  and  working  to- 
gether to  defuse  the  situation. 

We  cannot  respond  to  Iraq  with  uni- 
lateral actions,  however  dearly  we 
might  wish  to.  World  opinion  would  as- 
suredly then  turn  on  us. 

Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and 
the  assurance  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  region  are  crucial. 

Economic  sanctions  are  but  one  as- 
pect of  the  international  community's 
response,  which  also  includes  diplo- 
matic isolation  of  the  aggressor  and 
the  credible  threat  of  the  use  of  force. 

Healthy  debate  about  our  goals  and 
how  to  achieve  them  must  take  place, 
but  it  must  not  undermine  or  be  per- 
ceived to  undermine  the  international 
coalition  arrayed  against  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion. 

We  must  be  clear  that  debate  about 
how  to  achieve  our  ends  must  not  ap- 
pease Saddam  Hussein's  aggression, 
and  it  must  not  lead  him  to  believe 
that  the  international  coalition  will 
hesitate  to  use  force  if  he  fails  to  com- 
ply with  the  U.N.  resolutions. 

Conflict  is  not  inevitable  at  this 
point.  But  the  credible  threat  of  the 
use  of  force  must  be  a  part  of  our  strat- 
egy. If  it  is  not.  and  if  the  Mitchell- 
Nunn  resolution  passes,  conflict  be- 
comes even  more  assured 

The  President  has  continued  to  pur- 
sue diplomatic  options  and  to  seek  all 
possible  means  of  assuring  peace 
James  Baker  has  met  with  Foreign 
Minister  Tariq  Aziz  for  S'-s  hours,  and 
he  saw  no  signs  of  flexibility  in  the 
Iraqi  position. 

It  unfortunately  does  not  appear  that 
Saddam  Hussein  will  awaken  to  the  re- 
alities of  his  situation  until  he  knows 
that  the  international  coalition  will 
move  against  him  militarily  if  nec- 
essarj'. 

.A.nd  he  will  not  know  that  until  this 
Congress  puts  itself  squarely  on  the 
record  that  the  president  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  U.N.  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 678. 

The  United  Nations  was  set  up  and 
conceived  to  function  just  as  it  has  in 
this  crisis^— to  be  a  forum  for  inter- 
national debate  and  enforcement  of 
international  law 

Thai  body  has  functioned  with  un- 
precedented speed,  near-unanimity, 
and  force  in  condemning  Iraq's  actions 
and  in  authorizing  concerted  inter- 
national action  in  response. 

Having  met  with  further  Iraqi  intran- 
sigence, we  must  focus  our  attention  as 
a  legislative  body  and  as  a  nation  on 
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endorsing,  supporting:,  and  encourag^ini? 
the  artlons  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  UnittMl  Nations  has  authorized 
the  use  of  forre  if  Iracj  does  not  comply 
with  its  resolutions  by  , January  15  It 
haw  not  mandated  such  force,  nor  has  It 
made  the  use  of  force  Inevitable. 

Suppfirt  for  the  President  and  for  the 
United  Nations  Is  not  an  assurance 
that  war  will  occur.  In  fact,  it  Is  the 
best  chance  ever  we  have  to  assure  that 
war  does  not  occur. 

Let's  not  tie  the  President's  hands, 
give  encouragement  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  undermine  the  functioning  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  trust  that  we.  as  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  will  be  able  to  stand 
firmly  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  community  and 
say  to  Saddam  Hussein.  -You  must  be- 
have as  a  civilized  member  of  the  Inter- 
national community  or  face  the  con- 
sequences. '  And  he  must  know  that 
the  consequences  will  be  grave  and  he 
will  pay  dearly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  if  In 
morning  business  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  resolutions  by  Senators  Dole 
and  BR.^DLEY  be  in  order  for  introduc- 
tion today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING  THE  SECRETARY 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  a  Senate 
resolution  submitted  earlier  today  by 
Senators  Dole.  Pell,  and  Mitchell  to 
commend  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res  11)  to  commend  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

PEREZ  DE  CUEI.LAH    MI.S8I0N  OF  PEACE 

Mr  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  this  resolution,  com- 
mending U.N.  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar  for  his  11th  hour  mission  to 
Iraq. 

We  all  want  peace.  And  we  all  sup- 
port every  reasonable  effort  to  achieve 
our  goals — the  goals  the  United  Na- 
tions has  endorsed  on  a  dozen  occa- 
sions- by  peaceful  means. 

That  IS  why  President  Bush  has  gone 
the  extra  mile,  and  then  done  it  again. 


and  again— to  search  out  avenues  to 
achieve  our  goals  without  war. 

That  is  why  Secretary  Baker  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  stiffed  by  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister  Aziz. 

Secretary  General  De  Cuellar  will 
make  one  last  try. 

I  am  not  optimistic  he  will  succeed, 
where  so  many  others  have  failed. 

But  he  deserves  our  commendation 
and  best  wishes  as  he  undertakes  this 
trip. 

The  United  Nations  has  spoken  loud 
and  clear  on  what  must  be  done  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

The  United  Nations  has  spoken  loud 
and  clear  that  member  nations  may 
use  all  necessary  means  to  achieve  our 
goals. 

Now  the  Secretary  General's  initia- 
tive speaks  loud  and  clear  about  his 
personal  commitment  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  exhausted  all  peaceful  al- 
ternatives. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  running  out 
for  Saddam  Hussein.  Let  us  hope  that 
he  listens  and  heeds  the  words  of  Perez 
de  Cuellar.  The  next  message  he  hears 
from  the  nations  gathered  behind  the 
U.N.  banner  may  be  a  very  different 
message  indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  11)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble.  Is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res  11 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  parties 
to  explore  every  reasonable  avenue  to 
achieve  a  resolution  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis without  war. 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  haa  played  a 
central  role  In  efforts  to  achieve  the  total 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  passed  12  separate  resolutions 
calling  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
goals 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar  haa  announced  his 
Intention  to  travel  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  In- 
cluding to  Iraq,  to  make  a  last  effort  to  con- 
vince Iraqi  F*resldent  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Kuwait  before  Jan- 
uary 15,  1991. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
Secretary  General  for  his  Initiative. 

That  the  Senate  hopes  that  the  Secretary 
General's  mission  will  lead  to  a  peaceful  res- 
olution of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  to  include 
the  total  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CALLING  UPON  PRESIDENT 
GORBACHEV  TO  REFRAIN  FROM 
FURTHER  USE  OF  FORCE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  12.  submit- 
ted earlier  today  by  Mr  Bradley,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr 
Pell.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Kohl.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr  Ka.sten.  Mr 
Glenn.  Mr  Riegle.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr 
Warner,  Mr  Thurmond.  Mr  Simon, 
Mr  Graham,  Mr  Dodd.  Mr  Mo\-NmAN. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  M"T7.enbai'M.  Mr 
McCain.  Mr  Mack.  Mr  H'gar.  .Mr 
Ak.\ka.  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Mr   Sarbane.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  12i  calling  upon  Presl 
dent  Gorbachev  to  refrain  from  further  use 
of  force  against  the  democratically  elected 
Government  of  Lithuania.   Latvia,  or  Esto- 
nia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

RESOLUTION  ON  THE  USE  OF  FORCE  IN  THE 
BALTICS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  and  Indeed  the  entire  Nation, 
is  engaged  in  a  debate  over  America's 
role  in  defending  a  small  nation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  that  is  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence and  resisting  the  aggression 
of  its  brutal  neighbor 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ad- 
dress a  similar  situation  that  has  long 
existed  in  Soviet  relations  with  its  Bal- 
tic neighbors  and  has  now  reached  a 
critical  point. 

The  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  republics  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  no  less  impor- 
tant than  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Emirate  of  Kuwait. 

These  nations  have  been  fighting  for 
their  freedom  since  Stalin's  inva.sion 
more  than  50  years  ago.  Gorbachev  s 
moves  toward  democratization  and  de- 
centralization seemed  to  offer  the  pros- 
pect of  righting  this  grievous  wrong 
Now.  by  deploying  troops  in  the  Baltic 
republics  and  threatening  to  use  them 
to  replace  a  democratically  elected 
government  with  rule  by  Presidential 
decree.  Gorbachev  has  taken  steps  in 
the  opposite  direction.  These  same 
threats  and  coercive  political  tactics 
have  been  applied  to  other  Soviet  re- 
publics that  have  made  progress  to- 
ward democracy  and  market  economics 
such  as  Moldavia  and  the  Ukraine. 

President  Gorbachevs  threat  is  di- 
rected not  only  at  the  republics,  but  at 
all  democratic  reformers  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  seeing  the  fulfillment  of 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard 

Shevardnadze's  warning  that  "dicta- 
torship is  gaining  ground"  in  the  So- 
viet   Union.    Gorbachev's    message    to 


Lithuania  uses  language  reminiscent  of 
his  Stalinist  predecessors,  warning 
that  the  democratic  government  seeks 
to  "Teestablish  a  bourgeois  regime  and 
order."  and  the  message  inflames  oth- 
erwise minor  grievances  to  create  a 
pretext  for  aggression. 

Faced  with  this  ultimatum,  the 
democratically  elected  Government  of 
Lithuania  has  turned  to  us  pleading  for 
a  "firm,  concrete  and  determined  re- 
sponse of  the  democratic  countries"  to 
protect  their  small  nation's  advances 
toward  freedom.  In  appealing  to  all 
free  nations  yesterday,  the.v  warned  of 
offensive  action  by  "Soviet  troops. 
KGB.  and  ultra-conservative  pro-Mos- 
cow organizations"  against  Lithuania's 
free  press  as  well  as  its  government. 
Just  this  morning.  I  heard  the  first  re- 
ports of  actual  shooting  and  casualties 
from  this  Soviet-instigated  strife.  Now 
that  this  attack  has  begun,  we  must  re- 
spond to  this  appeal. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  coinci- 
dence of  dramatically  heightened  pres- 
sure on  the  Baltic  republics  with  the 
escalation  of  tension  in  the  gulf.  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  is  counting  on  the 
world's  preoccupation  with  the  crisis  in 
the  gulf  to  muffle  the  world's  outrage 
over  his  aggression.  As  I  said  yesterday 
regarding  the  use  offeree  in  the  gulf,  it 
would  be  a  sad  irony  if  the  price  of  So- 
viet support  for  freeing  Kuwait  turns 
out  to  be  American  acquiesence  in  So- 
viet aggression  against  other  small,  il- 
legally annexed,  nations. 

The  resolution  I  am  submitting 
today  calls  on  President  Gorbachev  to 
refrain  from  the  further  use  of  coercive 
tactics  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  their  wholehearted 
support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's  ultimatum  to  Lithua- 
nia and  Lithuania's  appeal  to  demo- 
cratic nations  be  printed  in  the  RECORD 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  of  President  Gorbachev's  Ultimatum 
TO  Lithuania 

The  situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
Republic,  and  its  sharp  aggravation  during 
the  past  few  days  forces  me.  as  the  President 
of  the  USSR,  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR. 

It  is  necessary  to  face  the  truth  and  to  see 
the  real  reasons  of  the  current  situation. 
They  are  conditioned  by  flagrant  violations 
and  deviations  from  the  constitutions  of  the 
t'SSR  and  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR.  by  viola- 
tions of  the  people  s  civil  and  social  rights, 
and  by  hiding  behind  the  mask  of  democracy 
seeking  to  implement  policy,  the  Koal  of 
which  is  to  re-establish  a  bourgeois  regime 
and  order 

The  responsibility  for  this  lies  with  the  Re- 
public's Supreme  Soviet,  who,  in  Ig-norinR 
constitutional  laws,  resolutions  of  the  .Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR  and  of  the  USSR 
Congress  of  People's  Deputies,  and  decrees 


and  appeals  of  the  President  of  the  USSR, 
ftoes  against  the  interests  of  the  people 

Essentially,  the  situation  has  reached  a 
dead-end.  The  need  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
.situation  requires  taking  speedy  steps. 
Union  authorities  are  gettlnp  many  appeals 
from  social  political  organizations,  manufac- 
turing collectives,  and  citizens  of  al!  nation- 
alities. People  are  demanding  that  constitu- 
tional order  be  re-estabiished.  and  that  their 
security  and  living  conditions  be  properly 
tfuaranteed.  They  have  lost  faith  in  the  poli- 
cies of  the  present  authorities.  They  demand 
that  Presidential  rule  be  established. 

1  propose  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  to  imme- 
diately restore  the  validity  of  the  USSR  con- 
stitution and  of  the  constitution  of  the  Lith- 
uania .SSR,  and  to  revoke  the  anti-constitu- 
tional acts  adopted  earlier 

Text  of  LmiuANiAs  Appeal  to  the 
Democratic  Nations 

We  appeal  to  you  with  an  urgent  requests 
help  the  Lithuanian  people  to  defend  democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia. Following  Soviet  President  Gorbachevs 
ultimatum  of  January  10.  1991.  Soviet  troops. 
KGB.  and  ultra-conservative  pro-Moscow  or- 
ganizations have  begun  a  lanre  scale  offen- 
sive against  our  freely  elected,  legitimate 
parliament,  government  buildings,  offices. 
and  radio-TV  A  real  threat  exists  that  So- 
viet troops  will  attack  Lithuanian  Par- 
liament and  other  strategic  objects  in  this 
city.  Lithuanians  are  responding  to  the  ur- 
gent appeal  made  by  Lithuanian's  authori- 
ties by  gathering  in  large  numbers  around 
the  Parliament  in  order  to  defend  it. 

Only  a  firm,  concrete  and  determined  re- 
sponse of  the  democracratic  countries  could 
safeguard  the  independence  and  democracy 
in  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

RESOLUTION  OPPOSING  THE  USE  OF  FORCE  IN 
THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  Republican  leader,  for  sponsoring 
the  resolution  before  us,  which  urges 
the  Soviet  Government  to  refrain  from 
further  use  of  force  to  suppress  democ- 
racy in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

It  is  critical  that  the  United  States 
send  a  crystal  clear  signal  to  President 
Gorbachev:  if  he  crushes  democracy  in 
the  Baltic  States,  the  honeymoon  is 
over.  No  more  cozy  relationship.  No 
more  aid.  No  more  loans.  No  more 
detente.  No  more  business  as  usual. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  make  absolutely 
clear  what  the  consequences  of  crack- 
down will  be — before  it  happens  and  to 
prevent  it  from  happening  Because  I 
believe  that  if  President  Gorbachev  has 
to  choose  between  his  relationship  with 
the  West  and  crushing  dem-ocracy  in 
the  Baltics,  he  will  choose  not  to  use 
further  force  against  those  elected  gov- 
ernments. 

Let  no  one  delude  themselves  into 
thinking  that  silence  on  this  issue  will 
"help  Gorbachev  "  or  avoid  a  takeover 
by  "hardliners"  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  job  is  not  to  sustain  President 
Gorbachev,  even  if  that  were  possible. 
Our  job  is  to  stand  up  for  freedom  and 
democracy,  whether  it  is  threatened  by 
Gorbachev    himself    or    his    successor. 


Whoever  is  in  charge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  must  know  that  the  United 
States  will  not  and  cannot  continue 
the  current  warm  relationship  with 
any  Soviet  Government  that  crushes 
the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments in  the  Baltic  States. 

Yes.  we  are  preoccupied  with  the  cri- 
sis in  the  gulf.  But  we  are  not  so  pre- 
occupied that  we  will  ignore  a  bloody 
crackdown  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  this: 
the  day  of  the  dictator  is  over.  The 
time  for  democracy  is  now.  The  cause 
of  freedom  will  prevail. 

RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING  THE  USE  OF  FORCE  DJ 

LITHUANIA 

Mr,  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  is  focused  upon 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
There  have  been  hours  of  debate  in  this 
Chamber  regarding  the  appropriat-e  re- 
sponse to  Iraq's  destruction  of  the 
Independence  of  Kuwait, 

I  regret,  but  am  not  at  all  surprised, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  the  world's  attention  is 
focused  elsewhere  to  take  military  ac- 
tion aimed  at  snuffing  out  the  last 
remnants  of  Lithuanian  freedom. 

Earlier  toda.v.  I  received  confirma- 
tion from  the  State  Department  that 
Soviet  troops  have  opened  fire  upon 
Lithuanian  civilians  participating  m  a 
vigil  being  conducted  in  Vilnius  in  pro- 
test of  the  Soviet  occupation. 

The  tragic  confirmation  follows  re- 
ports from  the  Associated  press  indi- 
cating that  tear  gas  has  also  been  used 
against  these  civilians  and  that  the  So- 
viet military  has  closed  the  Vilnius 
airport  and  seized  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision towers.  Last  night.  Lithuanian 
press  reported  that  four  Lithuanian 
young  men  were  rounded  up  by  Soviet 
paratroopers  for  refusing  to  serve  in 
the  Soviet  occupation  army. 

Just  as  the  U.S  Government  refused 
to  ignore  the  destruction  of  Kuwait's 
independence,  we  must  now  not  ignore 
Gorbachev's  attempt  to  snuff  out 
Lithuanina  independence. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  is  considering  and  agreeing 
to  this  resolution  which  calls  upon 
Gorbachev  to  refrain  from,  using  coer- 
cive tactics  against  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania. I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cc- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution. 

President  Landsbergis  has  attemtped 
to  reach  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  the 
Communist  leadership  m  Moscow.  My 
understanding  is  that  no  official  in 
Moscow  will  even  take  his  calls,  much 
less  respond  to  his  appeals  for  negotia- 
tion and  peace.  Some  telephone  lines 
have  been  cut  to  prevent  Lithuania 
from  appealing  for  Western  help. 

Beginning  this  coming  Monday,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  the  elite  paratroopers 
sent  by  General  Yazov  of  the  Red 
Army,  no  doubt  on  orders  from  Gorba- 
chev himself,  are  scheduled  to  hunt 
down  more  young  Lithuaruan  boys  who 
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justly    refuse    to   serve    in    the   Soviet 
Army  occupying  their  homeland. 

Obviously,  the  military  and  the  hard- 
line Soviet  Communists  are  prepared 
to  preserve  the  prison  linown  as  the  So- 
viet Union  at  any  price  The  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Moldavia 
was  in  Washington  this  week  negotiat- 
ing for  grain  purchases.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  come  here  after  Moscow  had 
Informed  his  Republic  that  its  failure 
to  sign  the  proposed  union  treaty 
would  result  in  a  denial  of  1  million 
tons  of  grain  currently  intended  to  be 


Gorbachev's  desire  to  remove  the  elected 
ffovernmenta  In  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia from  power 

On  January  3,  1991  the  Department  of  State 
issued  a  statement  lllustrat,lnK  how  dan- 
gerous the  situation  has  become  for  the  sur- 
vival of  democracy  in  the  once  sovereign  na- 
tions of  the  Baltic  region.  Specifically,  Dep- 
uty Press  Secretary  Richard  Boucher  de- 
plored the  seizure  of  Latvia's  main  printing 
plant  and  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  building. 

Furthermore,  the  world  listened  in  dismay 
as  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  said  recently  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  moving  toward  a    "dictatorship"  of 


dispatched  by  Moscow  for  the  people  of    some   kind.  To  support  the  gravity  of  his 

statement,  KGB  chief  Vladimir  Kryuchltov 
announced  that  he  will  "use  all  means  at  his 
disposal"  to  combat  "anti-communist" 
forces  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  abroad. 

These  are  serious  deviations  from  the  path 
of  democratic  restructuring  in  the  Soviet 
Union— deviations  that  can  only  hurt  our 
Improved  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore  we  urge  you  to  warn  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  that  If  aggression  continues 
in  the  Baltic  countries  United  States-Soviet 
relations  will  suffer 

Finally,  we  feel  that  the  actions  the  Soviet 
central  authorities  have  taken  in  response  to 
the  peaceful  and  democratic  Baltic  independ- 
ence movements  have  been  grossly  inappro- 
priate. We  hope  that  you  will  make  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Baltic  Issue  part  of  your  discus- 
sions with  President  Gorbachev  during  your 
upcoming  summit  meeting  with  him  in  Feb- 
ruary 

Sincerely. 

ROBERT  W.  KASTEN.  Jr 


Moldavia. 

During  his  visit  to  Washington  last 
December.  President  Landsbergis  pre- 
dicted that  discord  would  be  sown  In 
Lithuania  by  the  KGB  and  small  num- 
bers of  pro-Moscow  forces  at  which 
time  the  military  would  be  brought  in 
with  the  excuse  of  restoring  order.  How 
prescient  was  his  prediction 

At  that  time.  President  Landsbergis 
asked  the  United  States  for  protection. 
Unfortunately,  no  one  listened  then. 
Hopefully,  people  will  listen  now. 

The  only  hope  for  avoiding  further 
violence  is  for  the  United  States  to 
take  a  strong  stand  The  United  States 
should  extend  diplomatic  recognition 
immediately  to  the  freely  elected  Lith- 
uanian Government  and  make  the  sum- 
mit planned  for  February  contingent 
on  freedom  for  the  Baltics. 

In  addition.  F'resident  Bush  must 
make  it  clear  to  Gorbachev  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  lose  grain  conces- 
sions and  all  other  trade  benefits  un- 
less they  turn  their  guns  away  from 
the  people  and  Government  of  Lithua- 
nia. 

Mr  President,  .America's  stand  in  the 
gulf  is  strong  because  it  is  based  on 
strong  moral  principles.  If  we  fail  to 
extend  these  same  principles  to  our 
politics  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  diminishes  our  stance  in  the 
eyes  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Now  is  the  time  for  America 
to  keep  vigilant  and  stand  with  the 
people  of  Lithuania  as  they  face  down 
the  guns  of  the  Soviet  Red  Army 

UTHUANLA.  STOP  THE  CRACKtKJWN  MR 
GORBACHEV 

Mr  KASTEN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Bradley  resolu- 
tion. The  following  is  a  letter  that  I 
win  send  to  President  Bush  urging  him 
to  press  President  Gorbachev  to  stop 
the  crackdown  in  Lithuania.  Estonia, 
and  Latvia  and  to  allow  these  i)eoples 
the  right  of  self-determination. 

.January  11,  1990. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washtngtun.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President-  Several  Baltic  lead- 
ers have  reported  an  escalation  In  the  num- 
ber of  provocations  and  attacks  by  Soviet  In- 
terior Ministry  troops  upon  their  citizens  as 
well  as  their  government  institutions.  This 
dramatic  increase  In  hostilities  between  the 
Soviet  central  government  and  the  independ- 
ent     republics      demonstrates      President 


CLOSE  WATCH  ON  THE  I'SSR. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  being  offered 
regarding  the  rapidly  worsening  situa- 
tion In  Lithuania.  For  the  last  few 
months,  the  primary  focus  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  world  undoubtedly 
has  been  on  developments  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  And.  since  the  Congress  has 
returned,  it  seems  that  there  has  been 
little  discussion  of  anything  other  than 
Iraq. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  those 
who  think  that  the  Congress  is  not 
paying  attention  to  events  outside  the 
Persian  Gulf  This  impression  runs  the 
risk  of  sending  a  very  dangerous  signal 
to  foreign  governments  that  they  can 
get  away  with  taking  brutal  actions 
against  their  populations  without  any 
reaction  from  the  United  Stales  and 
from  the  US.  Congress 

Mr  President.  I  am  here  today  to  say 
that  this  perception  is  absolutely  mis- 
t.aken.  This  Senator— and  I  know  there 
are  many  others— is  closely  watching 
events  outside  the  gulf.  And  this  Sen- 
ator expects  the  United  States— the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  certainly  the  Con- 
gress— to  react  to  those  events  as  nec- 
essary . 

At  the  top  of  my  list  of  concerns  be- 
yond the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  situation 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Developments 
over  the  past  month  have  become  in- 
creasingly worrisome  to  those  who 
want  to  see  peaceful  democratic  and 
economic  reform  come  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Despite  the  deepening  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  Mr  President.  I  did  not 
miss  the  announcement  early  this 
week  by  the  Soviet  defense  ministry 
that  Soviet  troops  would  be  sent  to 
seven  republics  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Es- 
tonia, Moldova.  Georgia.  Armenia,  and 
the  Ukraine.  Yesterday,  I  did  not  fail 
to  notice  the  reports  of  the  arrival  of 
troop  enforcements  in  Lithuania  and 
Latvia,  who  like  the  other  five  repub- 
lics I  mentioned,  already  have  a  strong 
Soviet  milita.ry  presence  within  their 
territory.  And.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
Gorbachev's  message  to  the  Lithuanian 
Parliament  which  threatened  Presi- 
dential rule  if  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment did  not  back  down  from  its  dec- 
laration of  indep)endence,  as  well  as 
Gorbachev's  threats  of  military  actions 
against  Estonia  and  Latvia  in  the 
event  that  Soviet  draft  laws  are  not 
complied  with. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  the  United 
States  has  firmly  supported  President 
Gorbachev  and  his  policies  of  reform. 
But.  this  support  is  not  and  cannot  be 
unconditional.  Yes.  we  want  political 
and  economic  reform  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  yes.  we  want  glasnost  But.  po- 
litical oppression  and  military 
aggession  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  few  weeks  do  not  represent  reform 
or  glasnost.  but  abandonment  of  that 
path,  and  regression  into  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union 
that  Gorbachev  claims  to  have  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  President.  1  am  also  extremely 
concerned  by  something  I  learned  first 
hand  from  a  meeting  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Moldova  2 
days  ago  Prime  Minister  Drue  told  me 
that  Gorbachev  has  indicated  that  the 
only  republics  that  will  receive  grain 
and  feed  purchased  with  the  SI  billion 
in  credits  from  the  United  States  are 
those  republics  that  agree  to  sign  the 
Union  Treaty.  In  other  words.  Gorba- 
chev IS  trying  to  use  our  grain  credits 
to  blackmail  Moldova,  the  Baltic  re- 
publics and  any  other  republic  that 
does  not  agree  to  sign  the  Union  Trea- 
ty. Gorbachev  has  offered  the  people  of 
these  republics  two  options;  sign  or 
starve 

Mr  President,  the  United  States 
must  not  be  a  party  to  oppression  and 
blackmail.  And,  in  my  view,  we  must 
do  more  than  just  issue  statements  and 
demarches  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
We  need  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  know 
that  just  as  there  are  tangible  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  relations  with  the 
United  States  if  there  is  real  economic 
and  political  progress,  that  there  are 
also  losses  and  costs  to  the  Soviet 
Union  if  it  reverts  to  the  policies  of  the 
past. 

So,  I  believe  that  unless  Gorbachev 
puts  an  Immediate  end  to  the  threats, 
blackmail  and  aggression,  that  the 
United  States  should  not  deal  with  him 
in  a  business-as-usual  manner.  More- 
over.  It  Is  my   view   that   the   United 


States  needs  to  develop  policy  op- 
tions— other  than  the  usual  public 
statements — which  result  in  real  costs 
to  the  Soviet  Union  if  it  continues 
these  repressive  policies.  And.  while  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  re- 
cent decision  to  provide  Jl  billion  in 
grain  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  suspend  grain 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  we  re- 
ceive concrete  assurances  from  Gorba- 
chev that  feed  and  grain  purchased 
with  our  assitance  will  not  be  used  as  a 
means  of  coercion,  rather  that  it  will 
go  to  the  hungry  people  in  all  the  re- 
publics, as  it  was  originally  intended. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  in  the  gulf 
looms  large,  but  we  must  not  overlook 
crises  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  do.  we 
could  inadvertently  end  up  on  the 
wrong  side,  against  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform  and  human  rights 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  12)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S  Res  12 

Whereas  President  Gorbachev  has  deployed 
.Soviet  troops  to  Lithuania  and  begun  to  use 
force  to  impose  his  rule  m  place  of  the 
demoratically  elected  government  of  Lithua- 
nia. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas  these  Baltic  nations  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  economic  reform  and  real  de- 
mocratization amonir  the  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and 

Whereas  the  government  of  Lithuania  has 
responded  with  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  im- 
mediate support  of  all  democratic  countries 
to  protect  the  independence  and  democracy 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  Stales:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  calls  on  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  to  refrain  from  further  use 
of  coercive  tactics  against  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, or  Estonia  Such  coercive  tactics  are  un- 
acceptable among  the  community  of  demo- 
cratic nations  and  especially  so  at  a  time 
when  the  world,  including  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself,  is  united  in  opposition  to  the  forcible 
annexation  of  another  small  nation.  Kuwait, 
by  Its  brutal  neighbor,  Iraq 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

U.S.  POLICY  IN  PERSIAN  GULK 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  stand 
on  the  brink  of  war.  a  nation  united  in 
support  of  our  troojjs  in  the  gulf,  unit- 
ed in  our  firm  dedication  to  removing 
Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait,  but  divided 
on  the  contention  that  war  at  this  time 
is  the  wisest  way  to  achieve  that  very 
certain  result. 


The  Iraq  of  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  na- 
tion that  grows  weaker  every  single 
day.  Every  single  day  that  the  unprece- 
dented international  embargo  contin- 
ues, the  punch  of  this  bully  gets  weak- 
er. And  as  a  result,  every  single  day. 
the  opportunity  to  save  the  lives  of 
American  men  and  women  in  uniform 
grows  as  victory  in  battle,  should  it 
come  to  that,  is  a  victory  over  a  stead- 
ily weakening  enemy.  We  owe  it  to  our 
troops  and  to  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion and  the  success  and  continuance 
of  our  international  coalition,  to  pur- 
sue the  course  of  sanctions.  That  is 
why  I  have  cosponsored  S.  1.  which  is 
before  us  and.  indeed,  w"hy  I  helped 
draft  it. 

Since  none  of  us  has  a  crystal  ball. 
we  are  left  with  a  calculation;  an  equa- 
tion when  it  comes  to  the  option  of 
war.  And  the  divisions  we  see  in  the 
opinion  of  our  people  are  sharply  re- 
flected in  the  best  military,  political, 
and  diplomatic  minds  of  our  Nation. 
And  the  equation  being  weighed 
throughout  our  society  is  this:  Is  the 
abandonment  of  economic  sanctions  to 
the  option  of  war  worth  the  price  we 
will  surely  have  to  pay  in  lives,  and  in 
billions  of  dollars,  especially  if  what 
results  is  not  simply  the  restoration  of 
Kuwait,  but  also  a  deadly  new  resur- 
gence of  anti-American  extremism  and 
terrorism  and  such  massive  regional 
instability  as  to  require  a  long-term 
United  States  presence  in  the  region. 

I  think  the  costs  at  this  time  out- 
weigh the  benefits.  All  Americans  are 
united  in  support  of  our  troops,  but  to 
me  that  means  bringing  the  troops 
home  alive  by  accomplishing  our  goals 
in  other  ways  if  possible.  It  means  not 
waging  a  war  when  perhaps  half  of  our 
society  still  sees  an  alternative  to  war. 
an  alternative  that  saves  American 
lives. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  is  that 
we  should  not  wage  war  without  a  con- 
sensus of  our  people.  We  owe  it  to  our 
military  forces  and  to  their  loved  ones 
to  send  them  to  battle  and  possibly  to 
their  deaths  only  if  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  the  objective  is  worth  the 
likely  price  to  be  paid,  only  if  achiev- 
ing the  objective  militarily  does  not 
create  a  new  set  of  worse  problems  in 
the  region,  and  only  if  that  objective 
cannot  be  achieved  without  American 
blood  being  spilled. 

There  is  no  consensus  among  the 
American  people  to  wage  a  war  against 
Iraq  at  this  time.  The  proof  of  that  is 
widespread.  A  New  York  Times-CBS 
News  poll  taken  January  5-7  found  that 
47  percent  of  the  people  believe  we 
should  wait  longer  for  the  embargo  to 
work  if  Iraq  does  not  withdraw  by  Jan- 
uary 15.  while  46  percent  believe  we 
should  start  military  action  then.  That 
poll  reflected  virtually  no  change  in 
public  opinion  from  an  identical  poll  a 
month  earlier.  A  recent  Washington 
Post-ABC  News  poll  found  that  while  63 
percent    of    the    people    felt    that    the 


United  States  should  go  to  war  with 
Iraq  to  force  it  out  of  Kuwait  at  some 
unspecified  point  after  January  15. 
even  that  vague  formulation  resulted 
in  only  44  percent  favoring  going  to 
war  and  53  percent  opposed  "if  it  meant 
1.000  American  troops  would  be  killed 
in  the  fighting" — surely  a  highly  real- 
istic possibility. 

Further  proof  of  the  lack  of  consen- 
sus is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
respected  military  and  national  secu- 
rity figures  of  recent  history,  free  of 
political  constraints  because  they  are 
not  part  of  the  current  administration, 
urge  us  to  continue  to  pursue  economic 
sanctions  as  the  wisest  and  best  way  to 
force  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait. 
President  Reagan's  former  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm.  William 
Crowe,  said  in  testimony  on  November 
28.  1990.  that— 

The  embargo  is  bitmg  heavijy  *  *  *  it  is 
dead  wrong  to  say  that  Baghdad  is  not  being 
hurt;  it  is  being  damaged  severely  That  goes 
for  the  Iraqi  military  as  well,  which  depends 
on  outside  support  *  *  *  It  is  the  most  effec- 
tive peacetime  blockade  ever  levied. 

Granted  that  the  embargo  is  not  working 
as  rapidly  as  many  would  prefer,  but  if  we 
wanted  results  in  two  or  three  months,  clear- 
ly ask  quarantine  was  the  wTong  way  to  go 
about  it.  Most  experts  believe  that  it  will 
work  with  time  Estimates  ranges  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 
In  other  words,  the  issue  :s  not  whether  an 
embargo  will  work,  but  whether  we  have  the 
patience  to  let  it  take  effect. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Frank 
Carlucci  said  that  "war  possibly  would 
create  more  problems  that  it  would 
solve." 

It  is  not  just  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  former  Chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  who  feel  this  way  and 
whose  statements  so  clearly  show  the 
lack  of  an  existing  consensus  to  initi- 
ate an  early  offensive.  Listen  to  the 
statements  of  the  current  commander 
of  our  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  relative  to  the 
merits  of  pursuing  economic  sanctions 
versus  initiating  an  early  military  at- 
tack; 

If  the  alternative  to  dying  is  sitting  out  in 
the  sun  for  another  summer,  then  that's  not 
a  bad  alternative.  >L,.^  Times.  November  29. 
19901 

And  he  further  said: 

At  the  present  time.  I  think  time  is  on  the 
side  of  the  world  coalition.  I  really  don't 
think  there's  ever  going  Uj  come  a  time 
when  time  is  on  the  side  of  Iraq,  as  long  as 
the  sanctions  are  in  effect,  and  sis  long  as  the 
United  Nations  coalition  is  :n  effect.  iL.A. 
Times,  Novem.ber  29.  1990 

One  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  lack  of 
consensus  in  our  country  will  be  our 
vote — for  unless  two-thirds  or  more  of 
this  body  gives  the  green  light  to  initi- 
ate an  attack,  the  consensus  which 
should  exist  before  war  is  waged  will 
not  be  present. 

If  57  of  us.  for  instance,  were  to  vote 
tomorrow  to  authorize  the  President  to 
wage  war  now  and  43  vote  to  pursue 
economic  sanctions  for  a  longer  time, 
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the  Presidenl  would  then  have  congres- 
sional authority  to  wage  war,  but  he 
could  not  claim  that  a  consensus  would 
exist  to  wai?e  such  war. 

Why  is  there  this  lack  of  consensus 
to  watfe  war  now.  both  throughout  the 
country  and  in  this  Chamber?  Because 
the  costs  of  waging  war  at  this  time 
outweight  the  benefits. 

The  first  cost  is  human — the  casual- 
ties. The  Pentagon  claims  it  cannot 
give  a  range  of  casualties.  If  they  can- 
not, how  can  the  President  have  con- 
sidered the  costs  and  benefits  of  initi- 
ating a  military  offensive? 

The  Pentagon  may  perceive  a  gain  in 
public  support  for  the  "wage  war  now" 
option  by  refusing  to  estimate  a  range 
of  casualties,  but  that  gain  is  likely  to 
be  short-lived.  If  significant  casualties 
occur— and  hundreds  of  casualties 
would  be  considered  significant  in  my 
view— the  support  for  waging  war  now 
will  dissipate  and  the  President  could 
be  in  a  position  where  he  is  without  the 
necessary  public  support  to  conclude 
the  enterprise  after  it  has  begun. 

The  second  reason  for  a  lack  of  con- 
sensus is  the  short-  and  long-term  eco- 
nomic costs.  While  it  is  difficult  to  es- 
timate the  economic  costs  of  waging 
war  versus  the  costs  of  maintaining 
economic  sanctions,  it  is  clear  that  the 
cost  of  the  former  is  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  latter. 

Even  a  short  war  could  be  followed 
by  the  cost  of  occupying  territory  in 
the  gulf.  Maintaining  the  peace  in  Eu- 
rope— with  few  guerrilla  or  violent  ac- 
tions against  us — still  costs  us  more 
than  $100  billion  a  year  even  though 
World  War  II  ended  45  years  ago  and 
even  though  the  cold  war  has  con- 
cluded. 

The  long-term  costs  of  a  Middle  Elast 
war  are  almost  Incalculable  but  we 
would  surely  dig  ourselves  even  deeper 
into  economic  uncompetltiveness  if  we 
plunge  into  a  costly  war  and  perhaps 
an  even  costlier  postwar  period. 

A  third  reason  for  a  lack  of  consensus 
about  waging  a  war  before  economic 
sanctions  are  given  a  longer  chance  to 
work  is  the  fear  of  war's  aftermath. 

This  will  be  a  predominantly  Amer- 
ican war.  It  is  likely  that  the  attack  on 
Iraq  itself,  presumably  mostly  by  air, 
would  be  almost  entirely  American  and 
that  an  attack  on  Iraqi  forces  in  Ku- 
wait would  be  predominantly  Amer- 
ican. Victory  may  or  may  not  be  swift 
on  the  battlefield  but  its  aftermath  al- 
most certainly  would  not  be.  More 
likely,  the  aftermath  will  be  a  volcanic 
explosion  of  radicalism  and  fundamen- 
talism which  will  engulf  the  region 
with  an  unpredictable  outcome,  and  a 
reign  of  terrorism  which  will  be  felt 
worldwide 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger  made  this  point  eloquently 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1990; 


1  believe  that  the  direct  cost  of  combat- 
will  be  the  lesser  part  of  the  total  cost.  The 
Middle  East  would  never  be  the  same.  It  Is  a 
fragile.  Inflammable,  and  unpredictable  re- 
g^lon.  The  sight  of  the  United  Slates  inniclng 
a  devastating  defeat  on  an  Arab  country 
from  the  soil  of  an  Arab  neighbor  may  result 
In  an  enmity  directed  at  the  United  States 
for  an  extended  period,  not  only  by  Iraq  and 
Its  present  supporters,  but  ultimately  among 
the  publics  of  some  of  the  nations  now  allied 
to  us  To  be  sure,  there  are  no  certainties, 
yet  that  risk  must  be  borne  in  mind.  More- 
over, the  United  States  will  be  obliged  to  in- 
volve itself  deeply  In  the  reconstruction  of 
the  region  In  the  aftermath  of  a  shattering 
war.  In  brief,  the  non-combat  costs  of  a  re- 
course to  war.  while  not  calculable  In  ad- 
vance, are  likely  to  be  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  knew  economic 
sanctions  would  not  succeed,  the  costs 
and  risks  of  the  wage  war  now  option 
might  be  acceptable.  But  it  is  far  too 
early  to  know  that.  Only  23  weeks  have 
elapsed— far  too  short  a  period  for 
sanctions  to  destroy  Iraq's  economy  ef- 
fectively. We  should  remember  that 
the  original  course  that  President  Bush 
steered  us  on — the  right  course,  I  be- 
lieve— was  to  send  troops  for  defensive 
purposes — that  is,  to  deter  Iraq  from 
attacking  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  use  a 
worldwide,  ever-tightening  noose  of 
economic  sanctions  to  drive  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait. 

On  September  11  before  the  Congress, 
the  President  said,  "I  cannot  predict 
just  how  long  it  will  take  to  convince 
Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  Sanc- 
tions will  take  time  to  have  their  full 
intended  effect.  "  On  October  27,  the 
President  said,  "I  am  told  that  the  eco- 
nomic effects  are  taking  hold  "  And 
CIA  Director  Webster  told  the  Congress 
on  December  4  that  the  economic  sanc- 
tions and  the  embargo  have  dealt  a  se- 
rious blow  to  the  Iraqi  economy  Direc- 
tor Webster  further  stated  that  Iraqi 
ground  and  air  forces  at  current  or 
near-current  levels  of  readiness  could 
probably  not  be  maintained  for  longer 
than  9  months  under  noncombat  condi- 
tions. 

Our  commanding  general  in  the  gulf. 
General  Schwarzkopf,  said  on  October 
28  that: 

*  •  •  it  took  some  time  before  we  got  the 
ships  out  and  really  started  enforcing  the 
sanctions.  And  now  we  are  starting  to  see 
evidence  that  the  sanctions  are  pinching. 

So  why  should  we  say,  "OK.  gave  them  two 
months,  didn't  work.  Let's  get  on  with  it  and 
kill  a  whole  bunch  of  people?"  That's  crazy 
That's  crazy. 

You  don't  go  out  there  and  say,  "OK.  let's 
have  a  nice  war  today"  God  Almighty,  that 
war  could  last  a  long,  long  time  and  kill  an 
awful  lot  of  people.  And  so  we've  just  got  to 
be  patient.  (Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu- 
tion. October  28.  1990) 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  world's 
support  of  sanctions  could  deteriorate 
over  time.  It  is  true  that  it  will  take 
real  effort  to  maintain  a  tight  eco- 
nomic noose  around  Iraq  until  it  comes 
to  its  senses.  But  the  uncertainty 
about  perfection  relative  to  continuing 
economic    sanctions    should    be    com- 


pared to  the  much  greater  uncertainty 
of  unity  relative  to  the  use  of  military 
force.  Few  countries  with  troops  on  the 
front  lines  are  committed  to  attack 
Iraq  itself,  but  just  such  an  attack  may 
be  critical  to  the  success  of  military 
operations  to  free  Kuwait  Admiral 
Crowe  stated  this  well  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee: 
*  *  •  I  cannot  understand  why  some  con- 
sider our  International  alliance  strong 
enough  to  conduct  intense  hostilities  but  too 
fragile  to  hold  together  while  we  attempt  a 
peaceful  solution  Actually,  I  sense  more 
nervousness  among  our  allies  about  our  im- 
petuousness  than  about  our  patience. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  initiate  offensive 
actions  against  Iraq,  we  must  also  ex- 
amine the  best  evidence  we  have  about 
the  impact  sanctions  will  have  on  the 
Iraqi  military. 

The  question  that  we  must  ask  is, 
"Will  the  Iraqi  military  grow  weaker 
than  they  are  today  if  we  continue  the 
sanctions  policy?" 

As  we  have  seen  from  our  own  experi- 
ence in  the  desert,  one  of  the  critical 
elements  of  military  readiness  and  pre- 
paredness is  the  stocking  of  spare 
parts.  This  issue  has  been  a  special 
concern  of  mine  as  chairman  of  the 
Conventional  Forces  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
desert  environment  takes  a  heavy  toll 
on  military  equipment  and  spares  are 
very  important  in  order  to  keep  tanks, 
planes,  helicopters,  and  other  mechani- 
cal systems  in  service 

The  Iraqis,  who  are  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  France  for  many 
spare  parts  and  military  equipment, 
are  currently  not  receiving  these  vital 
supplies  as  a  result  of  the  economic 
embargo. 

Allowing  the  sanctions  to  run  even 
for  a  full  year  would  cause  a  degrada- 
tion of  Iraqi  air  and  ground  forces.  To 
initiate  early  conflict  with  Iraq  means 
our  forces  would  face  the  Iraqi  military 
at  a  near-current  state  of  strength.  On 
December  12,  CIA  Director  Webster,  in 
his  statement  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  stated  that. 
"Under  noncombat  conditions,  Iraqi 
ground  and  air  forces  can  probably 
maintain  near-current  levels  of  readi- 
ness for  as  long  as  9  months  "  In  a  re- 
cent letter,  he  phrased  that  as  6  to  12 
months,  in  his  analysis.  .Judge  Webster 
testified  that  Iraqi  air  forces  will  feel 
the  bite  of  the  sanctions  more  quickly 
"because  of  its  greater  reliance  on  high 
technology  and  foreign  equipment  and 
technicians."  As  an  example,  he  st,ated 
that  major  repairs  to  the  Iraqi  F  1  air- 
craft, perhaps  the  best  all-around  fight- 
er that  Iraq  possesses,  "will  be 
achieved  with  significant  difficulty,  if 
at  all." 

Regarding  ground  forces.  .Judge  Web- 
ster testified  thal^- 

The  embargo  will  eventually  hurt  Iraqi 
armor  by  preventing  the  replacement  of  old 
fire-control  systems  and  creating  shortages 
of  additives  for  various  critical  lubricants. 


Shortages  will  also  affect  cargo  trucks  over 
time. 

As  former  Defense  Secretary,  James 
Schlesinger,  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  December,  "the 
original  estimate  was  that  the  sanc- 
tions route  would  require  a  year." 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Schlesinger  in  the 
hearing  on  where  the  estimate  of  1  year 
came  from,  he  stated  that  it  was  "an 
official  estimate"  that  was  not  made 
public. 

It  seems  clear  that  through  a  policy 
of  disciplined  economic  sanctions,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  can  put  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  on  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  and  in- 
crease the  possibility  that  this  crisis 
can  be  resolved  peacefully,  without  our 
waging  war.  At  the  very  least,  if  the 
embargo  does  not  force  the  Iraqis  out 
of  Kuwait  in  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
will  face  a  less  potent  military  force  if 
the  time  comes  to  force  them  out. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  new  world  order, 
and  the  world  needs  a  true  regime  of 
collective  security,  it  must  be  based  on 
International  participation.  Economic 
sanctions  have  that  kind  of  participa- 
tion—a military  offensive  will  not. 

The  proposed  offensive  has  been 
Americanized.  The  administration 
changed  its  policy  in  early  November 
from  one  of  reliance  on  a  world  wide 
tight  net  of  economic  sanctions  to 
squeeze  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  and  relying 
on  our  military  forces  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia  to  a  policy  of  threatening  im- 
minent attack,  and  also  to  the  rhetoric 
of  waging  war. 

We  named  our  training  exercises 
"Imminent  thunder"  and  we  put  troop 
rotations  on  the  shelf.  We  got  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  set  an  early  authoriza- 
tion date  for  using  all  necessary  means 
which  we  have  frequently  characterized 
as  a  deadline  to  be  followed  by  military 
action.  We  said  the  UN.  resolution  was 
Iraq's  last  chance,  and  then  this  week's 
meeting  in  Geneva  was  called  Iraq's 
last  chance.  We  talked  about  kicking 
ass,  and  Saddam  Hussein  returning  to 
Baghdad  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

Maybe  the  threat  of  massive  force 
and  our  rhetoric  will  still  work. 

But  it  now  appears  that  the  choice 
will  come  down  to  either  pursuing  eco- 
nomic sanctions  for  a  longer  period 
with  waging  war  as  a  last  resort  or 
waging  war  shortly  after  January  15. 

Congress  must  weigh  the  costs  and 
the  benefits,  both  short  term  and  long 
term  of  the  wage-war-now  option. 

Congress  must  do  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  done:  Estimate  the 
range  of  the  American  casualties  that 
would  result 

Congress  must  do  what  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  adequately  done:  Look 
at  the  uncertainties  of  war.  Contrast 
the  5-day  war  claims  of  some  spokes- 
men with  the  more  sober  assessments 
of  our  military  leaders.  Gen. 
Schwarzkopf  said  that  "war  could  last 


a  long,  long  time,  "  and  that  "the  most 
dangerous  thing  a  commander  could 
do.  or  that  a  country  can  do,  in  plan- 
ning for  battle,  is  assume  away  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  enemy."  Gen.  William 
Odom,  Director  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  under  President  Reagan, 
has  said  that.  "We  have  no  military 
precedents  against  which  to  judge  what 
is  actually  required  to  defeat  the  Iraqi 
forces"  and  that  "the  Arab-Irsraeli 
wars  will  look  small  by  comparison. 

Congress  can  do  what  has  not  been 
done  by  the  administration:  Take  to 
heart  the  words  of  our  own  commander 
of  our  own  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf.  I  quoted  his 
words  earlier  and  I  do  so  again  because 
he  says  in  one  line  what  I  have  taken 
far  longer  to  say  less  well: 

If  the  alternative  to  dying  is  sitting  in  the 
Sun  for  another  summer,  then  that's  not  a 
bad  alternative. 

Only  2  of  the  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  children  with  our  forces  in 
the  gulf.  One  is  Representative  JERR'i' 
CosTELLO  of  Illinois.  In  yesterday's 
paper  he  reminded  each  of  us  of  the 
stakes  involved: 

I  can  tell  you  this,  that  if  every  member  of 
Congress  had  a  son  or  daughter  In  the  Middle 
East.  If  the  President  had  his  son  or  his 
daughter  in  the  Middle  East  in  combat  now. 
It  might  change  their  attitude  to  some  ex- 
tent when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  either  war 
or  pursuing  options  that  take  patience  and 
lime. 

Mr.  President,  the  400.000-plus  sons 
and  daughters,  fathers  and  husbands, 
and  mothers  and  wives,  who  are  poised 
to  wage  war  in  the  gulf,  are  our  family. 
The  issue  we  face  is  how  best  to  protect 
our  Nation  and  those  who  serve  it  so 
courageously.  Pursuing  economic  sanc- 
tions, while  keeping  the  waging  of  war 
as  a  lEist  resort,  is  the  wiser  course  for 
those  whose  lives  are  on  the  line,  and 
even  more  importantly,  for  the  Nation 
that  they  serve  and  love. 

Both  sides  in  this  Senate  debate 
agree  on  a  number  of  things.  We  agree 
there  must  be  no  reward  for  aggression 
And  I  hope  we  agree  there  must  be  no 
linkage  of  Saddam  Hussein's  certain 
departure  from  Kuwait  to  any  other 
issue  where  he  seeks  an  advantage,  I 
think  most  of  us  agree  that  the  threat 
of  military  action  should  be  main- 
tained. Where  we  differ  is  whether  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  if  effectively  pursued 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  could 
achieve  our  goal  without  waging  war 
now, 

I  have  concluded  that  the  relentless 
imposition  of  economic  sanctions  for  a 
longer  period  is  the  wiser  way  to 
achieve  the  desired  result.  It  would 
avoid  the  casualties  of  war.  and  the 
costs  of  war  and  the  postwar  period.  It 
would  avoid  the  uncertainties  that 
would  follow  military  victory,  uncer- 
tainties which  could  lead  to  an  ava- 
lanche of  fundamentalism,  radicalism. 
and  terrorism  that  would  engulf  the  re- 
gion we  seek  to  stabilize 


Before  we  unleash  that  mad  Middle 
East  genie  from  its  bottle,  we  should 
stay  longer  on  our  original  course, 
tightening  the  noose  of  economic  sanc- 
tions net  until  Saddam  Hussein  sees  he 
has  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose  from  his  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

Saddam  Hussein  will  lose  either  way 
Our  way.   though,   holds  out   the   hope 
that  Saddam  Hussein  does  not  take  the 
entire   Middle    East    and    thousands   of 
Americans  down  with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bry.a.n  i,  V^'ho  .seeks  recognition?  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr,  Smith], 

Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr,  SMITH,  Yes,  I  yield. 


STAR  PRINT— SENATE  JOIMT 
RESOLUTION  1 

.Mr,  LEVIN,  Mr,  President.  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  majority  leader  to 
indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  the  text 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  has  been 
star  printed  due  to  a  printing  error  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  The 
error  is  on  page  3.  lines  20  to  21.  where 
the  term  "majority  leader"  is  incor- 
rectly indicated  instead  of  "minority 
leader  "  that  was  correctly  included  in 
the  text  filed  at  the  desk  yesterday 
Correctly  printed  copies  of  the  text 
will  be  available  tomorrow,  which  I  as- 
sume now  means  today 

I  thank  my  friend  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr,  Smith]. 

THE  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr,  SMITH,  Mr,  President,  this  is  my 
maiden  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  U,S, 
Senate  after  having  served  6  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  There  is 
little  that  I  would  not  do  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  remarks  under 
less  serious  conditions  and  more 
happier  times;  if  I  had  to  pick  and 
choose,  it  certainly  would  not  have 
been  in  this  environment. 

Thomas  Paine,  in  an  often  used,  per- 
haps overquoted  remark  200  years  ago 
said,  "These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls."  And  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  relatives  of  .American  service 
men  and  women  and  the  service  men 
and  women  themselves,  certainly  them 
most  of  all.  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
enormous  burden  which  the  world 
events  have  placed  upon  all  of  us 

There  have  been  some  very  eloquent 
remarks  made  m  the  past  several  days 
of  debate.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  fo- 
cusing on  going  to  war  or  not  going  to 
war.  That  is  what  we  are  debating 
about  or  should  be  debating  about  with 
the  two  resolutions  before  us  This  is 
not  a  declaration  of  war  that  we  are  de- 
bating, 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this  body 
who  wants  war,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
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one  in  American  who  wants  war.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not.  The  President  does  not. 
Nobody  in  America  wants  war  Yet  we 
have  heard  today  on  this  floor  that 
President  Bush  is  leading  us  into  war 
Wrong.  Saddam  Hussein  is  leading  us 
toward  war. 

President  Bush  got  us  into  this  posi- 
tion. It  was  said  Did  President  Bush 
invade  Kuwait?  Why  is  President  Bush 
the  issue  tonight  that  divides  us?  That 
does  not  unite  us  and  it  plays  into  the 
hands  of  Saddam  Hussein.  So  this  is 
not  about  a  declaration  of  war  It  is 
about  preserving  the  military  option 
for  the  Commander  In  Chief— preserv- 
ing, not  necessarily  using,  the  military 
option. 

Nobody  who  has  fought  in  a  war 
would  make  or  take  the  commitment 
of  U.S.  troops  ill  combat  lightly.  It  is 
interesting,  as  I  have  talked  to  people 
today  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  my 
colleagues,  those  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  war  seem  to  be  even  more 
sensitive  than  those  who  have  not.  I 
served  In  Vietnam  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  approach 
this  debate  as  my  other  colleagues  do 
with  the  realization  that  we  may  never 
make  a  more  important  decision  than 
the  one  we  are  facing  tonight. 

I  agonized  a  long  time  over  how  I  was 
going  to  vote,  and  I  also  agonized  over 
the  ramifications  of  this  vote. 

I  personally,  in  my  own  Involvement 
in  Vietnam— my  mother  was  widowed 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  like  thou- 
sands of  other  women,  and  I  did  not 
have  a  father  due  to  a  war — watched 
my  brother  crying  in  the  arms  of  my 
mother  when  he  went  to  war.  and  I 
watched  my  mother  cry  when  I  went. 
8o  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  separa- 
tion of  power  and  what  it  means. 

There  are  two  sons  in  New  Hampshire 
who  have  already  given  their  lives  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  we  still  are  not 
at  war.  Capt.  Michael  Chinberg  of  Dur- 
ham. NH.  died  last  Tuesday,  when  a 
plane  he  was  piloting  crashed  during  a 
night  training  mission.  Captain 
Chinberg  has  been  married  only  4 
months.  But.  as  he  said,  he  lived  a  life- 
time in  those  4  months.  We  certainly 
all  extend  our  condolences  to  his  wife 
and  family. 

Last  October,  Gary  Dillon,  a  Marine 
helicopter  pilot  from  Concord.  NH. 
gave  his  life  for  his  country  when  his 
helicopter  disappeared  over  the  ocean 
during  a  training  flight. 

They  were  tragic  deaths  to  young 
men.  young  men  who  understand  the 
risks  they  were  facing  and  willingly 
took  those  risks  because  of  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  felt  they  were  in- 
volved. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  newspaper 
clip  on  Captain  Chinberg.  His  father 
said,  '"My  son  loved  what  he  was  doing. 
He  was  doing  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
was  a  patriotic  guy  "  That  is  from  his 
father.  Dale  Chinberg,  of  Durham. 


Captain  Chinberg  was  a  patriotic 
family  man  who  believed  in  duty, 
honor,  and  country.  Despite  the  fami- 
ly's personal  tragedy.  Mr.  Chinberg 
supports  President  Bush's  policy  in  the 
gulf  Listen  carefully  to  what  he  says 
"I  don't  have  much  good  to  say  about 
what  Is  happening  over  there.  I  think 
Hussein  should  be  dealt  with,  and  I 
support  Bush's  stand  and  I  thmk  we 
have  to  do  that  sort  of  thing." 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
also  understand  the  truth.  They  also 
understand  sacrifices.  But  we  do  not 
conduct  foreign  policy  by  polls.  We 
have  had  polls  quoted  all  day  and  yes- 
terday. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
column  Charles  Krauthammer  dis- 
cusses the  fact  that  6  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor  79  percent  of  Americans 
opposed  entering  World  War  II  Today 
there  are  few  Americans  who  would  not 
concede  that  World  War  II  was  inevi- 
table as  we  look  back. 

Furthermore,  if  the  United  States 
had  moved  earlier  and  more  decisively 
to  confront  Hitler,  it  may  be  that 
many  American  lives  could  have  been 
saved.  How  many  lives?  We  will  never 
know.  How  many  lives  were  lost  be- 
cause we  waited  as  long  as  we  did'' 

Sometimes,  maybe  most  times,  the 
only  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  I  did  not  say  fight  it.  I  said  be 
prepared  for  it;  to  be  prepared  to  fight. 

This  rule  is  particularly  true  when 
the  world  is  confronting  a  madman. 
Saddam  must  know  that  we  are  pre- 
pared, that  we  have  the  resolve,  that 
we  have  the  will.  We  are  not  showing 
him  that  tonight  if  we  part  ways  with 
the  President  at  this  hour,  at  this 
time. 

I  think  we  need  to  look  a  little  bit  at 
Saddam  Hussein.  Frankly,  as  most 
Americans.  I  am  sick  of  hearing  the 
man's  name.  I  wish  he  would  go  away. 
But  let  us  find  out  who  he  is.  Let  us 
find  out  a  little  bit  about  what  makes 
him  tick.  We  have  not  heard  a  lot 
about  him  in  terms  of  what  he  is. 

He  is  a  nasty  man;  that  is  not  disput- 
able. He  is  a  man  who  waged  a  geno- 
cidal  war  which  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  a  million  of  his  own  people.  That  is 
pretty  much  inflicted.  If  Iraq  were  the 
size  of  the  United  States  geographi- 
cally and  demographically.  that  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  15  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

Here  is  a  man  whose  troops  have  been 
cited  by  Amnesty  International  for 
atrocities  ranging  from  castration  to 
eye  gouging  and  other  tortures,  murder 
of  babies,  old  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. 

That  is  Amnesty  International.  It  is 
documented.  It  has  been  cited  here  to- 
night in  other  remarks.  I  will  not  go 
any  further. 

Here  is  a  man  who  repeatedly  purged 
the  highest  ranks  of  his  military,  his 
trusted  advlsei-s.  by  mass  murders  of 
his    own    senior    officers.     Does    that 


sound  familiar''  Do  you  remember  .Sta- 
lin, Hitler''  And  where  necessary,  he. 
like  Hitler  and  Stalin,  covered  up  these 
murders  by  contrived  mishaps.  In  most 
cases,  the  only  transgression  of  these 
men  was  their  convenience  as  scape- 
goats for  Saddam  Hussein's  inability  to 
achieve  his  impossible  goals 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  at  his  dis- 
posal, at  his  fingertips,  as  we  speak, 
chemical  and  biological  weap<jns  Many 
countries  have  them  in  their  arsenals 
He  has  used  them.  He  used  them 
against  Iran,  and  he  used  them  against 
his  own  people 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  attempting  to 
secure  nuclear  weapons,  and  may  in- 
deed have  the  ingredients  to  make 
them  now.  and  probably  would  have 
them  made  now.  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  in  1981.  Israel  conducted  a 
preemptive  raid.  I  believe,  and  I  think 
I  am  not  the  only  one.  if  he  had  nuclear 
weapons,  he  would  use  them  probably 
against  Israel  or  anybody  else  that  he 
could  reach  with  them  He  has  repeat- 
edly threatened  his  neighbors,  includ- 
ing Israel. 

If  he  will  use  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  why  not  nuclear?  Against 
such  a  ruthless  character,  normal 
means  of  diplomatic  suasion  lose  their 
effectiveness  History  should  have 
taught  us  that  the  only  means  of  stop- 
ping a  man  such  as  this  is  to  confront 
him  with  a  show  of  force  which  he  can- 
not ignore. 

The  issue  we  are  debating  tonight  as 
we  speak,  again,  is  not  war.  The  issue 
we  are  deciding  is  will  economic  sanc- 
tions standing  alone,  economic  sanc- 
tions standing  alone,  stop  Saddam  Hus- 
sein without  the  threat  of  force  cou- 
pled with  it?  That  is  the  issue  that  we 
are  debating  tonight.  We  should  not  be 
off  on  a  tangent  about  a  declaration  of 
war.  and  body  bags,  and  all  of  those 
horrible  things.  That  is  not  what  we 
are  talking  about  tonight. 

We  are  talking  about^again  I  re- 
peat— will  we  give  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  option  to  couple  threat  of 
military  force  with  economic  sanctions 
to  remove  Saddam  Hussein  from  Ku- 
wait? That  is  the  issue 

Let  us  look  at  history  I  am  a  history 
teacher.  I  read  a  lot  of  history,  and  I 
have  read  a  lof  ot  it.  On  March  2.  1938. 
when  Adolf  Hitler  was  meeting  with 
the  Chancellor  of  Austria  to  prepare 
for  the  elimination  of  Austria  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  rose  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  make  the  follow- 
ing statement 

What  happened  wa.s  merely  that  two 
statesmen  had  agreed  upon  certain  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
their  two  countries  *  *  *. 

When  Hitler  postponed  his  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  to  meet  with  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain,  the  whole  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  words  of  Howard 
MacMillan,  "burst  into  a  roar  of  cheer- 


ing, since  they  knew  that  this  might 
mean  peace."  Throughout  the  House 
Chamber,  dissidents  were  urged  to 
"Get  up.  Get  up,"  with  shouts  of 
"Thank  God  for  the  Prime  Minister.  " 

And  then  following  the  Munich 
agreement,  effectively  ceding  Czecho- 
slovakia to  Hitler's  troops.  Chamber- 
lain, in  a  speech  which,  in  view  of  his- 
tory, has  proved  to  be  something  less 
than  prophetic,  predicted  that  "Now 
that  we  have  got  past  (the  obstacle  of 
Czechoslovakia).  I  feel  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  further  progress  along 
the  road  to  sanity." 

As  the  crowds  cheered  the  latest  con- 
cessions. Chamberlain  predicted,  quite 
erroneously,  that  he  had  achieved 
••peace  in  our  time." 

How  many  people  died  after  he 
achieved   'peace  in  our  time"? 

The  point  is  that  sometimes  the  best 
way  to  achieve  peace  is  to  prepare  for 
war.  to  prepare  for  war  .Sometimes  ac- 
tions which  with  good  intentions  pur- 
port to  favor  peace  only  make  war 
bloodier  and  more  inevitable. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  in  1962,  in  a  high- 
stakes  game,  caused  Khrushchev's  mis- 
siles to  be  taken  out  of  Cuba.  He  did 
what  he  had  to  do.  Many  of  us  lived 
through  it.  We  know  what  it  felt  like. 
It  may  be  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
opt  for  peace  if  he  is  confronted  with 
the  near  certainty  of  defeat.  But  he  is 
not  going  to  be  confronted  with  the 
near  certainty  of  defeat  if  we  decouple 
military  options  from  economic  sanc- 
tions. World  equivocation  may  encour- 
age him  to  continue  his  inflexible  posi- 
tion, and  I  believe  will  encourage  him 
to  continue. 

More  important  than  the  specifics  of 
any  legislation  being  debated  on  the 
floor  today  is  the  importance  of  send- 
ing Hussein  a  message,  a  united  mes- 
sage, that  the  United  States  is  not  di- 
vided: that  It  IS  united  behind  its  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  prepared  to  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  achieve  a  real  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  not 
ruling  out  anything.  Not  ruling  in  any- 
thing, but  not  ruling  out  anything;  not 
ruling  out  sanctions,  not  ruling  out  a 
military  option— which  brings  us  to  the 
current  problem  of  Congress'  role,  and 
more  importantly,  what  Congress 
should  do.  irrespective  of  what  it  has  a 
right  to  do. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  declara- 
tions of  war  I  have  not  seen  anybody 
introduce  one,  nor  have  I  seen  anybody 
be  more  specific  to  the  President  about 
what  he  did  do,  as  the  silence  was  kind 
of  deafening  as  the  President  began  to 
conduct  his  policy. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  declare  war.  Nobody  disputes  that. 
Why  not  give  the  President  a  chance  to 
avoid  war?  That  is  all  we  are  asking 
with  the  Warner-Dole  resolution:  Give 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  leader  of  the 
free   world,   the   opportunity   to   avoid 
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it. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the 
issue  before  us.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  is  nobody  in  this  body  who  does 
not  share  the  goal  of  removing  Saddam 
from  Kuwait.  We  have  all  said  it.  If  you 
want  to  remove  him,  you  have  to  have 
the  guts  to  stand  up  to  him  and  remove 
him.  The  reason  is  not  because  of  any 
love,  my  love.  Why  am  I  supporting 
this?  I  have  no  love  for  the  Emir  of  Ku- 
wait. Personally.  I  would  not  shed  one 
drop  of  American  blood,  not  of  my  kids 
or  anybody  else's  kids,  for  one  drop  of 
oil  or  for  any  sheik  anywhere  in  the 
world,  not  one  drop.  I  would  not  put 
one  American  in  harm's  way  for  oil  or 
for  a  sheik.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

The  reason  is.  again,  in  the  words  of 
Charles  Krauthammer,  "Kuwait  hap- 
pens to  be  that  place  that  a  heavily 
armed,  utterly  ruthless,  endlessly  am- 
bitious, highly  dangerous  regional  thug 
made  his  first  grab  for  the  gulf,  an 
Arab  hegemony.  "  Ignore  Kuwait,  he 
said,  and  -in  a  very  few  years,  even 
Americans  will  be  forced  to  notice 
when  Saddam,  on  the  move  again. 
reappears  on  the  American  radarscope. 
this  time  with  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic nuclear  missiles."  How  many  Amer- 
icans will  die  then?  Where  will  those 
who  have  timidly  spoken  on  this  issue 
be  then''  To  those  in  this  body  who 
honestly  feel  that  they  have  solutions 
that  conflict  with  the  administration's 
military  planners  and  security  advis- 
ers. I  understand  that.  You  may  be 
right.  You  may  be  wrong.  They  may  be 
right;  they  may  be  wrong.  Give  the 
President  a  chance  to  get  peace,  to 
avoid  war.  That  is  what  we  elected  him 
to  do,  to  be  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

Communicate  what  you  feel,  if  you 
have  that  wisdom,  to  George  Bush;  do 
not  communicate  it  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. That  is  what  you  are  doing  when 
you  decouple.  We  are  now  debating  a 
declaration  of  war.  Again,  I  repeat,  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  it.  We  are 
telegraphing  our  self-imposed  limita- 
tions to  our  enemy.  We  only  enhance 
the  likelihood  that  American  men  and 
women  are  going  to  die  in  that  desert, 
or  that  we  will  be  stuck  in  a  prolonged 
quagmire  like  Vietnam. 

I  am  glad  we  are  having  this  debate, 
because  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
tell  Hussein  and  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica is  united  behind  its  Commander  in 
Chief  and  will  do  what  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  permanent,  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  lor  the  Senate 
to  send  that  signal  tonight,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  it  make  the  right  choice  from 
the  two  principal  resolutions  or  propos- 
als before  us.  The  Mitchell  proposal, 
so-called,  would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  as  publicly  limiting  the  Presi- 
dent's options.  Well-intended  they  are. 
I  understand  that;  but  it  is  publicly 
limiting  the  President's  options. 

Economic  sanctions,  Mr.  Saddam, 
that  is  all  you  have  to  worry  about,  no 


threat  of  military  force.  Take  your 
time  and  see  if  you  can  work  out  a  deal 
so  you  can  get  some  of  the  smuggled 
goods  in  from  Iran  and  Jordan  and  Tur- 
key and  other  places  and  maybe  from 
some  Soviet  ships.  Work  it  out  and  do 
not  worry  about  the  military  option, 
do  not  be  concerned  about  your  troops 
up  on  the  front,  because  we  are  not 
going  to  attack  you.  You  can  divert 
your  goods  to  your  soldiers,  starve 
your  people  back  at  home,  do  not 
worry  about  that,  get  the  goods  m  to 
the  soldiers.  There  will  be  no  attack. 

The  President  would  be  publicly  en- 
.loined  from  exercising  other  options. 
the  President.  While  the  Mitchell  lan- 
guage was  drafted  with  all  the  best  in- 
tentions, its  adoption  would  be  suicide 
both  for  American  interests  and  troops. 
I  cannot  believe  that  intelligent  men 
and  women  cannot  understand  that  By 
decoupling  sanctions  from  military 
force,  the  Mitchell  language  guaran- 
tees that  the  sanctions  are  going  to 
fail,  because  it  would  guarantee  that 
the  sanctions  would  not  be  backed  up 
by  military  options. 

Why  broadcast  that  to  Saddam''  The 
longer  this  coalition  must  be  main- 
tained, the  greater  the  chance  of  divi- 
sions. The  longer  the  embargo  contin- 
ues, the  greater  the  chance  that  eco- 
nomic strains  are  going  to  lead  some 
countries  to  demand  more  money  to 
offset  the  damage,  or  perhaps  reinstate 
trade  with  Iraq  black  marketeers.  A 
scaling  down  of  U.S.  forces  will  reduce 
our  offensive  capability  to  wage  a  suc- 
cessful war  and  the  option  of  taking 
military  action,  if  sanctions  fail. 

Holding  the  military  option  in  abey- 
ance while  continuing  economic  sanc- 
tions for  an  extended,  unspecified  pe- 
riod will  blunt  the  crisis  perception  of 
the  gulf.  It  will  blunt  the  crisis  percep- 
tion of  the  gulf.  Do  not  broadcast  to 
Saddam  what  we  are  going  to  do.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  publicly  hamstring 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  You 
can  disagree  with  him.  That  is  not  the 
issue.  To  do  so.  to  publicly  hamstring 
the  President,  would  give  a  guarantee 
to  Saddam  in  a  way  that  will  allow  him 
to  prolong  and  tailor  his  intransigence. 
In  addition,  it  will  give  him  the  time  to 
prepare  for  chemical  and  biological  at- 
tacks, time  he  desperately  needs,  an 
assault  on  Israel,  and  perhaps  an  even 
worse  contingency.  That  is  the  last 
thing  any  of  us  want. 

Now— particularly  now— America's 
leadership  needs  to  speak  with  one 
voice,  through  the  President  of  the 
United  Sutes.  We  need  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  he  can  seek  no  refuge,  intended  or 
unintended,  anj-where  in  the  world,  es- 
pecially in  the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. We  cannot  afford  another  broad- 
cast to  Saddam  of  our  strategj-.  our 
troop  placements,  our  military  inten- 
tions, and  yet.  we  have  done  that  blun- 
der after  blunder  after  blunder.  The 
Mitchell  resolution  is  one  more  blun- 
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der.  Efforts  by  Members  of  Congress  to 
discuss  specific  elements  of  American 
combat  strategy  have  been  all  over  the 
press  In  recent  days.  Air  strikes  now, 
followed  by  troops  muving  here,  and  all 
of  these  detailed  things  If  we  do  this, 
they  do  that,  we  do  this  All  kinds  of 
strategies  are  being  discussed  by  very 
prominent  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  in  the  know  He  knows  that.  Public 
advertisements  of  troop  movements, 
great  fanfare 

Can  you  imagine  in  World  War  II.  if 
that  had  happened?  It  was  unheard  of 
Announcements  by  American  generals 
concerning  the  readiness  or 
nonreadiness  of  American  forces;  that 
is  unheard  of  And  now  this,  the  Mitch- 
ell resolution,  which  says,  Saddam,  do 
not  worry,  we  are  going  to  put  the 
sanctions  and  leave  them  on,  unlim- 
ited Take  your  time.  You  have  all  the 
time  in  the  world  We  are  not  going  to 
attack  you 

A  man  who  is  aiming  guns  and  poison 
at  American  troops  should  not  be 
spoonfed  information  concerning  our 
troop  dispositions,  intentions,  and  lim- 
itations This  is  why  at  this  time  a  res- 
olution of  the  Republican  leader.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  and  Mr  W.^R.^KR  and  others, 
including  Senator  Robb.  represents  the 
only  legislative  alternative  for  protect- 
ing American  interests  and  American 
troops  and  pursuing  the  No.  1  goal, 
ousting  Saddam  Hu.ssein  from  Kuwait. 

This  resolution  allows  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  eco- 
nomic sanctions  as  long  as  it  appears 
they  could  have  an  effect  It  does  not 
tell  the  President  he  cannot  put  on 
sanctions  It  does  not  tell  the  Presi- 
dent to  uke  them  off.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  President  may  decide  to 
leave  them  on,  but  only  he  knows  it.  or 
perhaps  he  shares  it  with  Congress  in 
confidence  out  of  the  public  debate 
But  Saddam  does  not  know  it.  It  does 
not  rule  out  anything  The  President 
could  continue  to  rely  on  sanctions  for 
a  day.  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year  By 
making  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
retains  a  broad  range  of  options,  the 
Dole  language  increases  the  likelihood 
that  sanctions  will  achieve  their  goal 
and  that  peace  would  be  attained  with- 
out further  loss  of  American  lives. 

This  resolution  does  not  forfeit  the 
ability  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
protect  American  troops  from  direct 
and  indirect  threats  Again,  It  does  not 
broadcast  to  Saddam  our  battle  plan, 
our  options  It  retains  our  military  op- 
tion I  would  like  to  quote  from  today's 
Washington  Post,  which  I  do  not  like 
to  quote  from  too  often; 

It  Is  no  longer  seriously  disputed  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  a  menace  to  regional  peace 
and  Klotjal  order  and  had  best  be  reined  in 
sooner  so  that  he  does  not  become  an  even 
greater  menace  later  This  Is  what  the  Amer- 
ican government  has  attempted  to  do  Now 
comes  the  9<jaeeie  Can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  how  Saddam  Hussein  would  read  a 
congressional  vote  that  denied  President 
Bush  rhe  authority  he  seeks  to  use  force  In 


conformity  with  international  mandate  and 
national  policy  alike''  Does  anyone  think  he 
would  not  take  heart  from  such  a  votC 

A  war  In  the  gu\t  could  have  Incalculable 
and  horrible  effects,  and  we  are  not  calling 
for  the  country  to  launch  an  attack  But  we 
do  support  putting  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent^-a  president  who  personally  knows 
something  about  war— the  authority  to 
make  a  more  plausible  threat  In  these  elev- 
enth-hour circumstances  of  President  Hus- 
sein's pre-deadltne  countdown  Our  Judgment 
is  that  Congress,  by  deciding  to  authorize 
the  president  to  conduct  war.  materially  im- 
proves his  chances  of  achieving  peace.  It  is  a 
risk,  and  we  would  take  it 

Congrress  by  deciding  to  authorize  the 
President  to  conduct  war  materially 
Improves  his  chances  of  achieving 
peace.  It  is  a  risk  and  we  should  take 
it.  That  Is  the  essence  of  the  whole  de- 
bate. 

Is  Saddam  Hussein  another  Adolf 
Hitler"*  We  hear  him  compared  to  Hit- 
ler all  the  time  The  fact  remains  to  be 
determined. 

What  we  do  know  Is  he  is  a  chemical, 
biological,  and  nuclear  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  world.  That  is 
why  we  are  here.  Not  because  of  sheiks, 
not  because  of  oil.  not  because  of  any- 
thing other  than  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  world 
with  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
capabilities  That  is  why  we  are  here. 

We  are  here  because  we  want  to  send 
a  clear  and  united  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  we  can  do  that  by  sup- 
porting the  proposal  brought  to  the 
floor,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  in 
behalf  of  our  troops  frankly,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Mr.  Dole. 
and  Mr   W.\h.ner. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  a  couple  of 
thoughts  for  focus  here.  We  are  not  de- 
bating the  declaration  of  war  tonight. 
It  may  sound  as  if  we  are  but  we  are 
not.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  it. 

Stand  with  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Have  the  courage  to  stand  with  him 
who  was  elected  by  all  the  American 
people.  Stand  with  him.  and  stand  with 
our  sons  and  our  daughters  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Do  not  give  Saddam  a  reason 
to  doubt  our  resolve.  Stand  together. 
Let  us  di.scard  Saddam  Hussein  on  the 
garbage  heap  of  history  along  with  the 
other  despots  like  Khrushchev.  Stalin, 
and  Hitler  That  is  where  he  belongs, 
and  that  is  where  we  are  going  to  put 
him  sooner  or  later 

A  final  quote.  David  Broder: 

Through  the  strain,  the  fatigue  and  gloom, 
one  principle  stands  clear:  The  president, 
speaking  for  an  International  coalition  and 
armed  with  the  authority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  defined  LI  S.  policy  from  the  only 
place  In  government  where  it  can  be  set  The 
best  hope  of  salvaging  peace  is  a  strong 
statement  of  congressional  support  for  his 
policy,  so  that  Saddam  Hussein  can  under- 
stand the  terrible  alternative  he  faces 

And  then  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price  world  leadership  re- 
quires. 

In  conclusion,  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States.   George   Bush.   I  say  God   bless 
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you  for  the  heavy  burden  that  you  are 
carrying  as  we  speak.  I  deeply  regret, 
and  I  am  somewhat  outraged  frankly, 
that  some  in  this  body  have  chosen  to 
make  you  the  target  of  their  emotion 
and  their  frustration  rather  than  Sad- 
dam Hussein  To  all  of  our  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf  and  their  fami- 
lies I  say  thank  you.  thank  you.  and 
God  watch  over  you 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr   Heflin]. 

Mr.       HEFLIN        I 
dlstingushed   Senator 
for  a  brief  remark 

The      PRESIDING 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr   DtrRENBERGER]. 

TRIBITT,  TO  SENATliH  SMITH 

Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President, 
I  recall  when  I  made  my  maiden  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  did  not  re- 
alize there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  maid- 
en speech,  and  I  also  did  not  realize 
that  by  staying  to  130  in  the  morning 
I  was  going  to  be  privileged  to  hear  my 
new  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  congratu- 
late Bob  Smith.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
learned  it  but  he  has  a  lot  of  feeling. 
Mr.  President.  I  grew  up  as  the  son  of 
a  coach,  and  B^H  Smith  i.s  that.  I  know 
his  background,  and  that  is  where  the 
feeling  comes  from. 

He  comes  from  a  State  that  was  once 
represented  by  Daniel  Webster,  who 
has  the  only  original  desk  still  in  the 
Chamber.  I  guess  what  we  heard  here 
this  morning  was  the  kind  of  oration 
that  would  do  honor  to  Daniel  Webster. 

He  succeeds  in  this  place  a  very,  very 
close  friend  of  mine.  Gordon  Hum- 
phrey 

And  when  it  comes  to  principle,  and 
when  it  comes  to  personal  commit- 
ment, that  speech  that  we  just  heard 
has  both  And  1  think  those  of  us  who 
will  be  .serving  with  Bob  Smith  in  the 
next  few  years  heard  an  indication  of 
what  we  will  hear  for  the  first  6  years 
that  he  serves  in  this  US  Senate  He 
is  going  to  bring  all  that  feeling  and 
that  tradition  of  ability,  and  especially 
that  sense  of  principle  that  we  have 
come  to  appreciate  so  much  from  our 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire,  and  I 
thank  him  for  the  opportunity  of  being 
here 

Mr.  SMITH   I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]. 

RESOLirriONS  ON  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr  President.  I  believe 
that  the  President  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  .American  people,  as  well  as 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  hope  and  pray  that 
a  solution  to  the  Iraq-Kuwait  issue  can 
be  reached  without  war.  I  was  dis- 
appointed  but   not  surprised    that   the 


Geneva  diplomatic  endeavor  failed  to 
resolve  these  issues.  However.  I  am 
still  hopeful  that  Iraq  will  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  either  because  of  their 
fear  of  the  mass  destruction  of  their 
country  andor  as  a  result  of  diplo- 
matic endeavors. 

The  upcoming  votes  are  grave  and 
important  responsibilities  and  I  will 
not  be  swayed  by  any  partisan  argu- 
ments. This  is  a  not  a  Republican  or 
Democrat  decision  When  men  and 
women's  lives  are  at  stake,  the  deci- 
sion is  a  moral  one.  and  we  should  be 
guided  only  by  our  conscience. 

These  times  weigh  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  all  Americans.  Neither  the 
President  nor  any  Member  of  Congress 
takes  this  grave  responsibility  lightly. 
No  one  can  suggest  that  the  decision  to 
approve  the  use  of  force  is  an  easy  one. 
but  in  my  Judgment  we  must  present  a 
united  front  in  support  of  President 
Bush,  just  as  our  allies  have  remained 
united  behind  economic  sanctions  and 
have  endorsed  the  use  of  force  to  stop 
this  aggression  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  guess  that  Saddam  Hussein's  state 
of  mind  is  such  that  he  will  not  reach 
a  settlement  with  American  diplomats. 
That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
agreement  cannot  be  achieved  by  dip- 
lomats of  other  nations  if  Hussein  real- 
izes the  consequences  that  can  result 
to  his  country  from  war  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  allies. 

There  are  many  efforts  still  under 
way  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution 
to  this  Middle  East  crisis.  A  number  of 
other  nations,  including  Arab  nations. 
are  directly  or  indirectly  pursuing  ef- 
forts toward  peaceful  solutions  at  this 
time. 

If  Congress  were  to  declare  war  at 
this  time,  it  would  mean  that  all  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion would  immediately  terminate  and 
war  would  be  certain.  By  declaring  our 
support  for  the  President,  we  leave 
open  many  options  for  a  resolution  of 
this  conflict.  Further,  if  a  declaration 
of  war  were  to  be  enacted  by  Congress, 
a  major  military  tactic— the  element 
of  surpise — would  be  lost. 

In  addition.  I  think  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  a  declaration  of  war 
would  cause  Iraq  to  immediately  go  on 
the  offensive.  This  declaration  could 
cause  American  forces  substantial 
problems.  Saddam  Hussein  could  scat- 
ter future  battlefield  areas  with  chemi- 
cal and  biological  destruction,  which 
could  linger  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
do  not  think  that  Saddam  Hussein 
would  hesitate  to  fire  numerous  mis- 
siles at  Middle  East  areas  which  could 
cause  incredible  death  and  destruction 
as  well  as  irreparable  harm  to  our  alli- 
ances and  allies. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  Congress  the  author- 
ity to  declare  war.  However.  Congress 
has  recognized  that  every  military  ac- 
tion should  not  necessitate  a  formal 
declaration    of    war    when    hostilities 


exist,  or  where  circumstances  indicate 
our  imminent  involvement  in  hos- 
tilities. 

This  recognition  was  formalized  in 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  There  were 
numerous  reasons  for  the  passage  of 
the  resolution,  one  of  which  was  to 
show  that  Congress  does  not  require  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  for  every 
military  action. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  Congress  to  formally  declare 
war  at  this  time  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances even  if  there  were  no  hope 
for  a  peaceful  settlement.  For  the  same 
reasons,  it  would  probably  also  be  a 
mistake  to  formally  declare  war  at  a 
later  date,  if  force  has  not  then  been 
used. 

President  Bush  has  approached  this 
matter  in  a  rational  and  intelligent 
manner.  My  opinion  would  be  different 
if  the  United  States  had  been  the  sole 
country  to  take  a  stand  against  Hus- 
sein, Rather,  wisely.  I  think,  the  Presi- 
dent engaged  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  form  a  coalition  and.  importantly, 
the  consensus  on  what  needs  to  be  done 
about  Hussein's  naked  aggression 
against  a  member  nation. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  in  the 
adoption  of  Resolution  678  has  brought 
tremendous  pressure  upon  Iraq.  It  is 
designed  to  exert  every  pressure  for 
peace.  It  is  a  carefully  drafted  resolu- 
tion that  reflects  the  view  that  war 
should  only  be  undertaken  as  a  last  re- 
sort. The  passage  of  such  resolution 
was  indeed  a  remarkable  event  and 
should  not  be  taken  lightly  by  Saddam 
Hussein  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  nations  of  the  world  passed  this 
resolution  because  they  realized  that 
we  cannot  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to 
continue  to  run  roughshod  over  the 
Middle  East.  These  countries  recog- 
nized the  danger  which  Hussein  rep- 
resents to  this  region  and  decided  that 
they  must  act  now. 

World  attention  is  now  on  the  US 
Congress.  The  adoption  of  a  resolution 
which  fails  to  give  the  President  the 
power  to  use  force  at  this  time  will  be 
construed  as  a  weakness,  not  only  by 
Saddam  Hussein  but  also  our  allies.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take for  the  Congress  to  show  a  lack  of 
resolve.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  that  Saddam  Hussein  would 
consider  it  a  victory  and  would  adopt  a 
position  that  would  be  destructive  of 
any  possibility  of  a  peaceful  solution. 
He  would  become  a  hero  immediately 
among  many  Moslems  and  his  position 
would  be  strengthened.  Delay  would  be 
his  ally. 

It  is  important  to  think  of  the  con- 
sequences if  Congress  denies  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  the  authority  to  use 
force.  This  denial  could  damage  the 
chance  for  a  peaceful  solution,  as  well 
as  affecting  our  ability  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  removing  Iraqi  troops  from  Ku- 
wait. I  will  not  list  all  the  other  pos- 


sible consequences  at  this  time,  but  nu- 
merous Senators,  in  their  speeches, 
have  made  reference  to  many  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  congressional 
approval  of  force  will  affect  Saddam 
Hussein's  state  of  mind.  If  peace  is  to 
be  obtained  without  war.  then  we  must 
generate  in  the  mind  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  the  people  of  Iraq  eveo'  pos- 
sible fear  of  the  consequences  of  war 
involving  the  United  States.  The  Iraqis 
must  realize  the  terrible  destruction 
they  will  face  if  invaded.  They  must  re- 
alize that  it  will  be  far  different  from 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  In  that  light,  I  wish 
that  CNN  would  display  to  the  Iraqis 
the  vivid  pictures  of  destruction  that 
occurred  to  many  of  the  cities  of  Ger- 
many m  World  War  II.  If  Saddam  Hus- 
sein were  to  see  films  showing  the  hor- 
rible death  of  Mussolini.  I  believe  he 
would  begin  to  spend  many  sleepless 
nights.  Every  effort  to  show  the  devas- 
tation of  war  on  his  country  if  invaded 
by  American  forces  must  clearly  be 
brought  home  to  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  people. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  President 
wants  a  peaceful  settlement  and  does 
not  want  any  Americans  killed.  I  be- 
lieve he  will  use  the  threat  of  war  as  a 
means  to  achieve  peace  But  if  a  peace- 
ful solution  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
immediate  future  is  the  time  to  act. 
Delay  will  bring  much  more  harmful 
consequences.  I  would  much  rather 
America's  Commander  in  Chief  has  the 
element  of  surprise  as  a  tactical  weap- 
on instead  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  will  vote  to  authorize  every  possible 
action  including  the  use  of  force  to  re- 
solve the  Iraq-Kuwait  issue.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  it  can  be  resolved  without  a 
war. 

I  must  add  one  more  remark  I  have 
been  contacted  by  a  number  of  Alabam- 
lans  asking.  "If  war  occurs,  will  it  be 
another  Vietnam''" 

If  efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution  fail. 
and  we  do  come  to  blows  with  Saddam 
Hussein.  I  pledge  my  support  for  giving 
our  military  complete  authority  to 
fight  to  win  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
'no  arms  tied  behind  our  backs."  The 
undeniable  lessons  of  Vietnam  are 
clear— we  must  never  again  enter 
armed  conflict  unless  we  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation  are  prepared  to  win  and 
win  completely.  To  settle  for  less 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  faith  the 
American  people  place  in  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  elected  representatives. 
I  therefore  urge  that  we  support  the 
President  regarding  his  initiatives  to 
enforce  U.N.  Resolution  678.  and  pray 
that  in  the  face  of  a  unified  inter- 
national community.  Saddam  Hussein 
will  rethink  his  position  and  withdraw 
his  military  forces  from  Kuwait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  is  next. 
The  Chair  notes  his  absence  from  the 
floor. 
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The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBKRf.KR)  appears  next  on  the  list. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  distlngruished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

.A  .SOI.KMN  M'IMENT  OF  CHOICE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  my  serv- 
ice here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  when  I  felt 
a  heavier  burden  of  decision  than  I  do 
at  this  time  The  issue  before  us  can  be 
plainly  stated.  Shall  we  in  the  Con- 
gress authorize  the  President  to  use 
military  force  to  achieve  the  objective 
of  expellmtf  the  forces  of  Iraq  from  Ku- 
wait? The  consequences  of  how  we  de- 
cide will  be  as  historic  as  war  and 
peace,  and  as  personal  as  a  man  or  a 
woman  in  our  Armed  Forces  coming 
home  alive  or  dead. 

This  is  a  solemn  moment  of  choice, 
one  for  which  few  of  us  on  either  side  of 
this  debate  can  say:  I  am  sure  I  am 
ri(?ht    But  we  must  choose. 

No  matter  how  lonif  we  study  this 
issue,  consult  with  experts  or  debate  on 
this  floor,  it  will  all  boil  down  to  a  sin- 
gle word,  yes  or  no  And  then  we  will 
each  live  a  lifetime  with  the  con- 
sequences 

As  a  part  of  the  historical  record  of 
this  debate  and  for  my  constituents  in 
Minnesota  to  hear  today  or  read  at 
some  point  in  the  future.  I  want  to  be 
clear  why  this  U.S.  Senator  chose  as  he 
did;  To  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  authorization  to  use  force. 

It  should  be  clear  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  In  this  debate  War  is  hell.  It 
destroys  lives  and  it  destroys  values. 
And  it  perpetuates  its  own  destruction. 

We  are  here  on  this  Tioor.  not  to  de- 
bate how  the  United  States  should  go 
to  war,  but  how  best  to  avoid  prolong- 
ing the  war  we  are  already  in  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  Iraq  And  there  are  no 
objective  observers  here  on  this  floor, 
nor  any  iron-clad  analysis  on  either 
side  of  the  issue  Those  of  us  on  whom 
this  decision  rests  are  not  judges,  we 
are  repre8ent.Attves  We  are  elected  to 
listen,  to  learn  and  to  use  the  best 
judgment  we  are  captable  of  There  are 
no  easy  answers,  either  in  process  or  in 
substance 

There  should  be  no  quarter  given  in 
this  debate  to  partisanship  or  political 
self-consciousness  of  any  kind.  To  the 
degree  that  it  is  possible,  the  Members 
of  this  body  must  believe  that  we  are  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  and 
women,  and  relegate  politics  to  the  fur- 
thest corner  of  our  minds 

Mr  President,  as  I  reached  my  deci- 
sion, four  Issues  were  of  primary  im- 
portance to  me. 

First,  we  are  at  a  crossroad  of  his- 
tory This  is  the  first  international  cri- 
sis in  my  lifetime  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  context  of  East  versus  West 
Symbolically,  the  Berlin  Wall  is  down 
and  so  are  the  blinders  which  have  ob- 
scured our  view,  and  the  view  of  mil- 
lions around  the  world  for  more  than  a 
generation.  This  is.  therefore,  a  forma- 
tive time,  a  time  In  which  events  be- 


come precedents  when  actions  become 
norms  of  behavior,  when  mistakes  are 
lessons,  not  lethal  to  our  objective 

The  values  we  project  at  this  time,  as 
Americans  and  leaders  of  the  world,  are 
crucial  to  the  future  of  international 
relationship.  I  believe  we  are  partici- 
pating either  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
world  order,  or  of  an  a«e  of  increasing 
disorder. 

Second,  our  national  purposes  in  this 
matter  are  both  clear  and  noble.  Inter- 
national failures  of  our  past  have  been 
characterized  by  goals  and  by  leader- 
ship which  were  unclear, 
unsupportable,  or  both.  I  have  lived 
here  through  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador. 
Panama,  Angola,  Lebanon,  and  Afghan- 
istan, and  I  can  go  on.  It  is  proper  for 
us  today  to  press  beyond  the  slogans  to 
see  what  substance  lies  behind  them  to 
determine  if  the  cause  that  is  articu- 
lated is  real  or  illusory. 

I  have  concluded  that  we  are  not  pro- 
posing to  fight  a  war  for  oil  or  for  p)o- 
litlcal  ideology.  We  are  not  proposing 
to  fight  a  war  for  the  sake  of  war.  in 
other  words,  for  national  ego.  I  believe 
instead  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  asserting  a  central  value  of 
our  Nation  in  pursuit  of  a  strong  na- 
tional interest.  It  just  so  happens  that 
this  national  interest  is  also  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  every  nation 
of  this  world:  aggression  tolerated  is 
aggression  encouraged. 

The  principle  behind  the  nation  Iraq 
and  the  nation  Kuwait  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  those  two  countries  are. 
And  the  future  consequences  far  more 
important  than  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. Aggression  resisted  today 
IS  aggression  prevented  tomorrow. 

Just  as  the  family  is  the  building 
block  of  all  society  so  the  sovereignty 
of  nations  is  the  foundation  of  an  or- 
derly global  community.  I  would  not 
often  hold  Kuwait  up  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  what  a  nation  should  be.  But 
there  can  be  absolutely  no  question 
that  they  have  a  right  to  be  returned 
to  their  seat  in  the  family  of  nations. 

The  Ambassador  of  India  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Mr  Abid  Hussain  shared  the 
following  proverb  with  me  yesterday: 

Many  tlftere  learned  to  be  man-eaters  only 
because  someone  failed  to  save  the  first  man 
the  Ug:er  tried  to  eat. 

Let  me  say  that  again: 

Many  tigers  learned  to  be  man-eaters  only 
because  someone  failed  to  save  the  first  man 
the  tiger  tried  to  eat. 

Yes,  lives  are  put  at  greater  risk  as 
soon  as  we  pass  the  resolution  that  the 
President  favors,  but  lives  are  already 
at  risk  at  the  hands  of  "Saddams" 
present  and  future.  We  have  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  save  lives  by  changing  the 
tigers. 

Why  does  it  need  to  be  the  United 
States  which  puts  its  people  on  the 
line''  Simply  because  that  is  the  burden 
of  world  leadership.  The  world  looks  to 
us,  and  we  should  be  proud  that  they 
do. 


My  third  major  point  is  that  we  need 
to  chose  the  strategy  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  avoiding  war  and  achieving 
our  national  purpose  at  an  appropriate 
cost. 

I  do  not  hear  anyone  saying  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  should  be  ignored.  I  do 
not  hear  any  critics  of  the  initial  de- 
ployment of  United  States  troops 
which  halted  his  aggression  at  the  Ku- 
wait border  The  nub  of  this  debate  is 
how  do  we  accomplish  what  we  all  de- 
sire; and  that  is  that  he  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  resolutions  before  this  body  rep- 
resent two  alternative  strategies 

The  Mitchell-Byrd-Boren  resolution 
supports  a  strategy  with  the  following 
elements:  a  defensive  posture  with  re- 
spect to  Iraq;  continuation  of  economic 
sanctions;  and  pursuit  of  settlement 
options  in  whatever  diplomatic  forums 
become  available. 

I  would  say  that  that  is  much  the 
same  posture  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  in  prior  to  November  8. 

The  alternative  resolution  reflects 
the  strategy  adopted  by  the  President 
on  November  8.  and  subsequently  by 
the  United  Nations  on  November  29 
Along  with  defense,  sanctions  and  di- 
plomacy, the  international  community 
strategy  adds  two  critical  elements: 
The  first  is  the  credible  threat  of  the 
use  of  offensive  military  force,  the  sec- 
ond is  a  deadline 

In  any  conflict,  whether  it  is  a  war  or 
a  labor  negotiation,  knowing  your  ad- 
versary is  always  the  key.  Everything  I 
know  about  Iraq  tells  me  that  a  policy 
of  sanctions  alone,  without  the  threat 
of  credible  force  and  the  political  will 
to  use  it,  will  never  do  the  job. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Iraq  16  months  ago  on  a 
private  trip  through  several  developing 
nations  in  Africa.  .Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East.  I  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  with  Foreign  Minister  Aziz  and 
even  more  time  with  his  deputy.  Mr. 
Nizar  Hamdoon.  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Iraqi  leadership  as 
well. 

I  came  away  from  those  meetings 
knowing  that  each  of  them  believed,  as 
Saddam  Hussein  believed,  and  with 
some  justification,  that  American  poli- 
cies changed  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  They  saw  us  as  being  incapable  of 
concerted,  consistent  action  of  any 
kind;  the  offer  of  friendship  was  tradi- 
tionally from  an  unreliable  undepend- 
able  friend.  It  is  that  calculation  which 
encouraged  them  to  invade  Kuwait, 
and  which  keeps  them  there  today. 
They  began  to  unlearn  their  lessons 
about  the  United  States  of  the  1990's 
when  George  Bush  dispatched  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  to  the  gulf  Each 
day  that  goes  by  helps  convince  them 
that  we  do  mean  business  But  we  can- 
not allow  the  pressure  to  subside 

Our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Arlen  Specter,  has  spent  more  time 
with  the  Iraqi  leadership  than  the  rest 


of  us  here  in  the  Senate  put  together. 
His  judgment  is  the  same  as  mine:  the 
Iraqi's  expect  us  to  be  distracted  or  to 
lose  our  resolve  and  give  in.  We  simply 
cannot  allow  them  room  for  such  a  fur- 
ther miscalculation. 

That  means  they  need  to  understand 
what  we  are  prepared  to  do.  and.  just  as 
importantly,  when  we  plan  to  do  it.  As 
long  as  Saddam  Hussein  has  any  reason 
to  believe  that  we  will  vacillate  or 
delay  or  we  will  divide,  he  will  not 
make  a  decision  If  we  want  Saddam  to 
decide  to  leave  Kuwait,  we  need  to  put 
him  in  a  room  with  only  one  exit. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  speak,  the  Sun  is 
up  in  Baghdad.  It  is  just  about  10  in  the 
morning  It  is  also  3  days  before  Janu- 
ary 15. 

I  say  to  my  friend  Nizar  Hamdoon 
and  Tariq  Aziz,  this  is  not  the  United 
States  you  spoke  of.  This  is  a  truly 
United  .States. 

Our  strategy  has  not  been  without  its 
failures.  A  policy  which  is  designed  ex- 
plicitly to  send  a  message  and  to  raise 
Saddam  Hussein's  anxiety  level  to  the 
breaking  point  cannot  help  but 
unnerve  the  American  people  in  the 
process.  That  is  a  reality,  and  that  is 
why  we  see  some  division  on  this  floor. 
Many  Member.'*  of  this  body,  this  Sen- 
ator among  them,  have  questioned  the 
timing,  size,  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
November  8  augmentation  of  U.S. 
forces.  .\s  legitimate  as  these  questions 
are.  raised  by  the  .Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  others,  we  simply  cannot  undo 
that  decision  here  on  this  floor.  Mr 
President,  without  undoing  the  strat- 
egy of  the  international  community. 
That  is  too  high  a  cost  to  pay. 

The  issue  of  the  proper  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  Iraqis  boils  down  to 
this:  If  there  is  a  way  for  Saddam  to 
avoid  a  decision  on  leaving  Kuwait,  he 
will  take  it.  What  the  international  co- 
alition has  tried  to  do,  through  direct 
diplomacy,  through  international  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  through  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  force  and  through  setting 
a  deadline,  is  reduce  Saddams  many 
options  down  to  a  single  one:  withdraw 
from  Kuwait,  or  face  dire  con- 
sequences. 

The  Mitchell-Byrd-Boren  resolution 
backs  the  United  States  off  that  firm 
stance  in  favor  of  something  defensive 
and  Indefinite.  With  this  adversary, 
that  is  something  we  cannot  afford  to 
do 

The  final  issue,  which  is  always  criti- 
cally important  in  a  democracy,  is  who 
is  in  charge  and  who  will  decide. 

In  my  view  the  resolution  supported 
by  the  administration  in  the  House  and 
here  answers  that  question  in  a  manner 
that  accommodates  both  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  and  the  practical 
needs  of  this  situation.  The  Warner- 
Dole  resolution  is  a  congressional  au- 
thorization of  the  use  of  force  to 
achieve  the  objectives  contained  in  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  678.  It  does 
not  require  the  use  of  force;  it  simply 


allows  the  President  to  make  that  de- 
termination after  a  number  of  condi- 
tions are  met.  Let  me  repeat  that:  it  is 
an  authorization  of  the  use  of  force, 
not  a  requirement  to  use  force. 

The  Congress  retains  its  rights  to  cut 
off  funds  if  necessary  in  the  future,  and 
gains  substantive  powers  by  virtue  of 
the  invocation  of  the  War  Power  Reso- 
lution in  the  measure  before  us. 

.■\nd  it  is  the  supreme  irony,  but  true 
I  believe  nonetheless,  that  by  making 
war  in  the  gulf  legally  more  likely,  this 
resolution  will  make  it  less  necessary. 
Without  it.  we  become  the  paper  tiger 
Saddam  has  told  us  we  are  and  he  be- 
comes the  man  eating  tiger.  With  it  we 
become  an  adversary  he  dare  not  ig- 
nore any  longer. 

We  are  not  permitted  the  luxury  of 
academic  speculation  in  this  debate. 
Steps  have  been  taken  which  cannot  he 
taken  hack.  Decisions  have  been  made 
by  the  President  and  the  international 
community  that  cannot  be  reversed. 
And  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  time  is 
running. 

The  choice  at  this  time  boils  down  to 
this:  should  we  get  in  line  with  the 
community  of  nations  behind  a  strat- 
egy designed  to  force  Saddam  to  decide 
to  get  out  himself?  Or  do  we  abandon 
that  course  in  favor  of  a  defensive,  in- 
definite alternative? 

■Would  we  rather  see  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  in  Baghdad 
today  with  solid  International  back- 
ing'' Or  with  a  U.N.  resolution  with  a 
gapping  hole  in  it? 

Would  we  rather  credibly  threaten 
the  use  of  force  now  or  allow  Saddam 
Hussein  to  dictate  a  timetable  which 
can  only  benefit  him? 

.Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  New  World  order. 

I  believe  our  national  purposes  in  the 
gulf  promote  a  safer  world  for  today 
and  especially  for  tomorrow. 

And  I  believe  we  need  to  approach 
.Saddam  as  a  genuinely  United  States 
and  a  United  Nations. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to  de- 
feat the  resolution  before  us  and  then 
ask  every  Member  of  this  body  to  en- 
dorse an  alternative  like  Warner-Dole. 

I  received  a  petition  this  morning 
from  52  young  people  in  St.  Paul.  MN. 
It  begins  with  a  very  articulate  state- 
ment about  their  concern  for  misplaced 
priorities,  and  the  need  to  "stop  spend- 
ing billions  on  war  and  redirect  money 
toward  health  care,  education  and  the 
environment."  It  continues.  "We  the 
youth  who  would  be  sent  to  war.  be- 
lieve that  human  life  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  full  tank  of  gas.  We  refuse 
to  take  orders  to  kill  the  youth  of 
other  nations  from  powerful  elders  who 
are  safe  behind  the  lines  *  *  *.  The 
U.S.  Government  can  set  a  positive  ex- 
ample by  withdrawing  troops  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  stop  the  ciu-rent  war 
for  oil  and  power  in  the  Middle  East  " 
They  abhor  war  and  support  meeting 
basic  human  needs. 


As  I  said  earlier,  defeating  this  reso- 
lution and  supporting  the  President 
does  put  American  lives  at  greater 
risk.  They  have  been  at  risk  since  we 
made  the  decision  to  defend  principle 
and  the  people  of  the  gulf  from  Saddam 
Hussein.  But  in  my  judgment  the  alter- 
native to  Nunn-Byrd-Boren  has  the  po- 
tential to  free  many  more  lives  m  the 
future  from  the  inevitable  risks  of  a 
world  that  rewards  aggression. 

About  1.000  miles  from  the  Iraq-Ku- 
wait border,  outside  the  spotlight  of 
international  attention,  are  close  to  2 
million  Sudanese  who  will  probably  not 
be  alive  a  year  from  now  Why''  Be- 
cause their  government  chooses  not  to 
feed  them,  and  we  were  too  busy  to  see 
or  help.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
build  a  world  where  we  will  have  the 
resources  and  the  caring  to  vaJue 
human  life  everj-where  above  ever\'- 
thing  else. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  young  people 
who  wrote  that  letter,  I  must  say  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  build  a  world 
where  we  will  all  have  the  resources 
and  the  caring  to  value  human  life  ev- 
erywhere above  everything  else. 

For  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  lives 
and  futures  that  are  at  stake,  I  hope  to 
God  I  am  not  wrong  in  my  judgment 
today.  But  I  conclude  that  a  vote  of 
"aye"  to  the  international  community 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  best  way  to  end  this  crisis  soon 
and  without  bloodshed,  and  to  build  a 
better  world  for  the  young  of  America 
and  of  all  the  nations  of  this  world. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  said  that  the  best 
way  to  win  a  war  is  to  avoid  a  war. 
President  Eisenhower  believed  that  the 
United  States  should  never  start  a  war. 
We  are  not  here  to  debate  how  we 
should  go  to  war.  The  war  started  162 
days — 3.888  hours — ago.  We  are  here  to 
find  out  how  best  to  get  to  peace  Lets 
hope  that  in  the  next  72  hours  Iraq  and 
Saddam  Hussein  will  show  us  how. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  Is 
now  recognized. 

THE  PERSIA.N  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  our  debate 
today  is  the  most  important  debate 
Congress  has  undertaken  at  least  In  my 
experience  and  probably  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  subject  and 
outcome  of  this  debate  is  most  prob- 
ably a  life  or  death  matter  both  for 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in 
the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  who  await 
the  results  of  our  deliberations  as  well 
as  for  the  millions  of  people  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  elsewhere  who  are  threat- 
ened by  Iraq's  occupation  in  Kuwait 
and  subsequent  expansion  of  Iraqi  mili- 
tary end  economic  power. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Member  of 
this  body  who  is  not  approaching  this 
task  with  some  anxiety  and  no  little 
deep  concern.  Mr.  President.  For  most 
of  us  this  is  the  first  time  as  legislators 
that    we    have    been    so    starkly    con- 
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fronted  by  the  reality  of  a  major  con- 
flict and  the  burden  of  decision  obvi- 
ously weighs  upon  our  shoulders  as 
well  It  should  So  let  us  take  one  mo- 
ment to  consider  how  It  is  we  have 
come  to  so  dangerous  a  pass 

I  think  we  ajjree,  Mr  President,  on 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Saddam  Hussein 
invaded  Kuwait,  eradicating  a  sov- 
erelffn  nation,  gaining  control  of  one- 
fiah  of  the  world's  oil  reserves,  and 
threatening  the  rest  of  his  neighbors  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region.  This  invasion 
came  quickly  on  the  heels  of  failed  re- 
gional negotiations,  negotiations  that 
in  retrospect  were  apparently  only  a 
facade  for  military  actions  planned 
long  in  advance  by  Iraq's  leadership. 

The  realization  that  the  subjugation 
of  Kuwait  was,  in  Saddam's  mind,  inev- 
itable, should  lead  us  to  ask  exactly 
what  this  conflict  is  about. 

BORDERS 

First,  it  has  been  argued  both  in  Iraq 
and  elsewhere,  that  Kuwait  is  histori- 
cally part  of  Iraq.  There  is  some  basis 
for  this  in  fact,  but  only  if  we  realize 
that  none  of  the  borders  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  accurate  They  are  all— and 
this  includes  Iraq's  borders— the  result 
of  often  unwise  colonial  decisions 
taken  long  before  most  of  the  region's 
resident*  were  even  born.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  look  back  at  historical  claims, 
we  might  just  iis  easily  ai-gue  for  the 
redrawing  of  maps  in  Asia,  Africa. 
Latin  America,  and  even  Europe  and 
North  .America,  including  the  United 
States 

Saddam,  however,  chose  to  press  his 
claims  through  force.  This.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, has  always  been  a  dead-end:  The 
first  major  attempt  to  resolve  border 
disputes  in  the  modern  era  was  called 
World  War  1,  while  the  most  recent  was 
the  Argentine-British  war  over  the 
Falk  lands  From  Al.sace-Lorraine  to 
the  Sudetenland  to  Biafra.  and  now  to 
Kuwait,  war  over  borders  hiis  produced 
nothing  but  death  and  destruction,  and 
In  the  end  the  original  issues  remained 
unresolved. 

KCONOMIC  JUSTICE 

We  have  also  been  told  that  the  Ku- 
waiti Emirs  tempted  fate  by  wielding 
disproportionate  wealth  and  power  in  a 
region  where  so  many  are  poor  and  dis- 
possessed Well.  Mr  President,  who  can 
deny  that  the  regime  m  Kuwait  was 
authoritarian''  Who  can  deny  that  it. 
like  many  of  the  other  traditional  re- 
gimes of  the  region,  exhibited  fabulous 
wealth,  while  others  went  hungry''  And 
who.  Mr.  President,  would  deny  the  un- 
derstandable anger  of  the  have-nots 
when  faced  with  the  stunning  opulence 
of  the  haves':* 

But  here  again,  .Mr  I'resident,  we 
confront  a  paradox  Can  we  honestly 
believe  that  Saddam  Hussein  intended 
to  liberate  the  suffering  miisses  of  the 
Middle  East  from  the  economic  grip  of 
wealthy  sheikhs  and  emirs'"  Saddam 
has  inflicted  immense  suffering 
throughout    the    region,    taking    more 


than  a  million  lives  in  both  Iran  and 
Iraq  in  a  10-year  war  for  treasure  and 
glory,  and  now  through  the  brutal  pil- 
lage of  a  small  nation  whose  most 
grievous  offense  was  in  their  refusal  to 
accede  to  Iraqi  economic  and  terri- 
torial demands  that  had  little  to  do 
with  justice  and  everything  to  do  with 
conquest. 

PALESTINIANS 

Finally,  Mr  President.  Saddam  has 
stooped  to  the  most  cynical  rationale 
for  his  invasion,  namely,  that  he  was 
fighting  to  force  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  issue.  Of 
course,  this  was  not  the  original  ra- 
tionale for  taking  Kuwait,  and  his  sud- 
den discovery  of  the  Palestinians  is  an 
obvious  diversion  that  I  will  return  to 
in  a  moment.  For  now.  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Saddam  has  butchered  hundreds  of 
Kuwaiti  Palestinians  without  regard  to 
their  status,  revealing  the  true  hollow- 
ness  of  his  professed  desire  to  use  Ku- 
wait as  leverage  for  a  Middle  Eastern 
peace  conference.  He  may  speak  the 
language  of  Arab  internationalism,  but 
his  actions  are  the  actions  of  an  Iraqi 
nationalist  aiming  for  regional  hegem- 
ony 

SADDA,y'STKCE  Morrv'ES 

If  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  not 
motivated  by  border  disputes,  if  it  was 
not  a  crusade  for  economic  justice,  if  it 
was  not  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestinians,  then  what  lies  behind 
this  barbaric  act? 

Mr  President,  it  seems  that  there 
can  be  but  one  motive  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's actions,  and  it  is  the  most 
chilling  motive  there  can  be 

Power.  Mr.  President,  sheer,  undi- 
luted power.  The  pursuit  of  power  for 
it's  own  sake  is  the  mainspring  of  Iraqi 
policy,  and  power — not  Islam,  not  jus- 
tice, not  borders— is  Saddam  Hussein's 
only  religion.  And  because  the  pursuit 
of  power  is  by  definition  unlimited. 
Saddam's  aspirations  are  unlimited, 
and  this  is  why  I  say  that  this  is  the 
most  chilling  possibility  we  could  face 
You  see,  Mr  President.  Ideologues  and 
fanatics  at  least  have  a  creed.  They 
have  a  set  of  goals — insane  ones,  per- 
haps, but  goals  nonetheless— and  so 
therefore  there  is  a  way  to  commu- 
nicate with  them. 

But  those  who  seek  only  power,  Mr. 
President,  are  the  most  dangerous  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  tyrant.  They  are  in- 
terested only  in  one  aspect  of  every 
discussion.  Does  the  outcome  Increase 
or  decrease  my  power,  my  ability  to 
control  the  lives  and  destinies  of  oth- 
ers? It  is  the  growth  of  power  for 
growth's  sake.  It  is  the  ideology  of  the 
cancer  cell,  deadly  and  implacable. 

It  is  here  that  civilized  discourse 
breaks  down  I  agree.  Mr.  President, 
with  Zbigniew  Brzezinski's  belief  that 
Saddam  and  .Adolf  Hitler  are  a  poor 
comparison,  but  I  di.sagree  with  his 
comment  that  Hitler  waa  far  worse 
than  Saddam  Hitler  wa.s  a  murderer 
with  a  cause.  A  deranged,  evil,  insane 


cause,  to  be  sure,  but  a  cause  laid  out 
for  all  to  see  in  the  pages  of  Mein 
Kampf.  Saddam  is  far  worse:  His  mur- 
ders are  done  for  his  own  sake,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  Saddam,  and  this 
makes  him  more  dangerous  than  we  re- 
alize. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Saddam 
Hussein's  favorite  movie  is  "The  God- 
father" I  can  understand  that.  Mr. 
President.  Like  the  fictitious  Don,  who 
knelt  before  the  church  alter  blessing 
himself  while  his  gunmen  slew  dozens 
of  his  enemies,  so  too  does  Saddam 
mouth  the  sacred  words  of  Islam  while 
his  soldiers  destroy  the  lives  of  any 
who  would  oppose  him  in  the  gulf  No 
doubt  Saddam  admires  the  Godfather's 
detached  pursuit  of  power  and  money, 
buttressed  by  bullets  and  terror. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
confront  the  reality  that  the  lust  for 
power  means  that  Saddam's  ambitions 
will  make  him  a  chronic  problem.  This 
is  not  the  last  we  will  hear  from  him. 

In  sum.  we  know  the  enemy.  We 
know  what  he  has  done.  We  know  why 
he  has  done  it.  Let  me  turn  now  to  a 
question  that  the  American  people  are 
asking  us  every  day:  what  are  we 
doing?  Why  are  we  involved'' 

AMER1CA.N  MOTIVES 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  we  all  agree  about  why  the 
situation  in  Kuwait  distresses  us  so. 
Let  me  state  it  clearly,  for  at  times  in 
our  debates  it  has  become  obscured. 

First  and  foremost.  Mr.  President, 
the  occupation  of  Kuwait  is  a  moral 
issue  It  is  a  moral  offense  of  monu- 
mental proportions,  for  a  world  in 
which  states  are  erased  from  the  map 
by  arms  is  a  world  based  on  the  law  of 
the  jungle  It  is  a  repudiation  of  the 
very  basis  of  civilization  It  does  not 
matter  that  in  this  case  that  aggressor 
was  Iraq  and  the  victim  Kuwait  It  was 
wrong  when  Germany  invaded  Poland, 
when  .Japan  invaded  Manchuria,  when 
North  Korea  invaded  South  Korea, 
when  China  invaded  Tibet,  and  when 
the  Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan 
It  is  wrong,  transcendentally  wrong. 
To  allow  the  world  to  devolve  into  a 
street  fight,  where  the  fastest  gun  or 
the  sharpest  knife  wins. 

I  want  to  be  absolutely  clear  about 
this.  Mr.  President.  I  am  certain  that 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the 
American  people  are  reacting  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  first  and  foremost  out 
of  a  sense  of  moral  outrage  This  over- 
riding moral  principle  is  the  reason 
that  millions  live  in  freedom  today  in 
Korea,  in  France,  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

Of  course.  I  am  painfully  aware.  Mr. 
President,  that  many  past  injustices 
have  not  been  attacked  as  vigorously 
as  the  subjugation  of  Kuwait  Around 
the  globe  tyrants  have  managed  to  pro- 
tect their  crimes  from  the  anger  of  the 
international  i  ommunity  On  some  oc- 
casions, we  were  unable  to  respond  On 
others,   we   were,   for  various  reasons. 


unwilling.  In  large  part,  we  in  the  West 
were  restrained  from  undertaking  ac- 
tion against  international  aggression 
due  to  the  specter  of  nuclear  war  that 
haunted  us  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
cold  war. 

But  the  cold  war  is  over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
history  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  entire  international  community— 
and  it  is  now  a  community,  rather  than 
opposing  blocs — has  chosen  to  isolate 
and  punish  an  unrestrained  aggressor. 
There  is  no  motivation  higher  or  more 
powerful  that  has  guided  us  and  our  al- 
lies in  the  present  crisis. 

Some  are  concerned  about  access  to 
strategic  resources,  and  understand- 
ably so.  An  attempt  to  strangle  the 
world  economy  is  as  blatant  an  act  of 
aggression  as  any  other,  and  there 
should  be  no  shame  in  proclaiming  our 
unwillingness  to  see  one  unprincipled 
dictator  control  the  economic  well- 
being  of  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries can  afford  such  gangster-style 
profiteering  far  less  than  we  can. 

Oil  is  an  issue  for  a  different  reason 
than  the  inconvenience  or  economic 
hardship  of  paying  an  extra  50  cents  a 
gallon  at  the  pump.  The  presence  of  oil 
in  the  region  only  adds  to  the  danger 
that  emanates  from  Iraq's  unbridled 
appetite  for  power,  and  in  the  end  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  valuable  resource 
will  serve  only  to  fuel  Saddam's  ambi- 
tions to  rule  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
eventually  the  entire  Middle  East,  to 
mold  it  in  his  image. 

To  Saddam  Hussein,  oil  is  power,  and 
It  should  be  clear  to  us  now  that  power 
is  the  drug  to  which  he  is  addicted,  and 
the  drug  that  induces  in  him  the  most 
dangerous  and  threatening  behavior. 

And  so  the  need  to  confront  Iraq's  ag- 
gression is  clear.  The  question  is  how? 
Our  answer  so  far  has  been  the  imixisi- 
tion  of  sanctions,  and  this  choice,  with 
all  of  its  attendant  dangers  and  oppor- 
tunities has  served  to  frame  our  debate 
today. 

The  choice  of  sanctions  was  the  obvi- 
ous and  appropriate  response  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  Sanctions  have  a 
long,  if  checkered,  history  and  tradi- 
tion, and  the  imposition  of  airtight 
economic  sanctions  has  been  an  im- 
pressive achievement,  of  which  the 
United  Nations  may  be  justifiably 
proud. 

But  we  must  now  ask  if  sanctions  are 
the  right  tool  for  the  right  job.  Let  us 
consider  generally  the  case  for  primary 
reliance  on  sanctions. 

First,  it  has  been  argued  that  there  is 
no  better  method  by  which  to  weaken 
an  opponent  than  by  sustained  sanc- 
tions. There  is  much  to  recommend 
this  interpretation.  Sanctions  against 
countries  as  diverse  as  Iran.  South  Af- 
rica, the  U.S.S.R..  and  Germany  all 
produced  both  changes  in  behavior  as 
well  as  a  clear  weakening  of  military 
potential. 


Second,  it  has  been  correctly  pointed 
out  that  few  nations  have  undergone 
sanctions  as  comprehensive  as  those  in 
place  against  Iraq.  Although  alm.ost 
every  previous  embargo  in  modern  his- 
tory had  it  loopholes  and  leaks,  the 
economic  noose  around  Iraq  is  a  ring  of 
iron,  supported  by  dramatic  incidents 
such  as  the  landing  of  American.  Brit- 
ish, and  Australian  marines  on  the 
decks  of  Iraqi  freighters  foolish  enough 
to  ignore  warnings  to  halt. 

Third,  few  countries  are  as  dependent 
on  a  single  commodity  for  their  eco- 
nomic well-being  as  Iraq  is  on  oil.  Even 
if  other  items  were  to  slip  the  embargo, 
the  end  of  Iraq's  oil  profits  will  have  a 
heavy  impact  on  the  standard  of  living 
in  Iraq,  and  eventually,  one  would  as- 
sume, on  Iraqi  military  potential. 

Yet.  despite  these  advantages,  and 
despite  my  original  high  hopes  for  the 
success  of  sanctions.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  the  embargo  will  not 
succeed  for  several  compelling  reasons. 

First,  let  us  assume  that  the  coali- 
tion can  be  held  together  for  at  least  a 
year— an  extremely  optimistic  assumpv- 
tion  in  itself,  but  one  we  will  accept  for 
the  moment.  CIA  Director  Webster 
himself  has  testified  that  there  will  be 
no  appreciable  erosion  in  Iraqi  military 
capabilities  for  at  least — at  least.  Mr. 
Presidents— 1  year.  In  fact,  intelligence 
estimates  now  suggest  that  the  longer 
Iraqi  troops  remain  in  Kuwait,  the  bet- 
ter dug  in.  and  the  more  prepared  to 
repel  an  attack  and  inflict  heavier  cas- 
ualties, they  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  this  can  only  mean 
that  an  eventual  attack  to  dislodge 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  will  produce  more 
casualties  if  undertaken  6  months  or  a 
year  from  now  than  the  same  attack 
conducted  soon.  It  would  be  a  horrify- 
ing irony.  Mr.  President,  if  the  very 
measures  we  undertake  to  save  allied 
and  American  lives  in  turn  end  up  cost- 
ing yet  more  lives.  It  is  true  that  sanc- 
tions may  hurt  the  Iraqi  Air  Force  in 
the  short  term.  But  Iraqi  Air  power 
was  never  our  primary  concern.  More 
to  the  point,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
sanctions  will  weaken  Iraqi  infantry 
and  armor  forces.  To  quote  Director 
Webster: 

The  key  element.*  of  Iraqi  defenses  would 
probably  not  suffer  significantly  as  a  result 
of  sanclions 

But  even  if  there  is  room  for  dis- 
agreement about  the  economic  and 
military  effectiveness  of  sanctions,  the 
larger  question  revolves  around  our 
ability  to  maintain  sanctions  for  so 
long  a  time.  The  administration, 
through  the  United  Nations,  has  cre- 
ated a  dynamic  coalition  composed  of 
economically  and  culturally  diverse 
nations,  many  of  whom  are  traditional 
friends,  many  more  of  whom  are  tradi- 
tional enemies.  We  cannot  expect  this 
remarkable  group  to  maintain  itself 
while  diplomats  wrangle  and  Kuwait 
effectively  disappears. 


Traditional  diplomacy  has  not 
worked  and  will  not  work  with  a  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  If  we  are  unwilling  to 
send  a  message  both  to  Saddam  and 
our  allies  that  we  are  prepared  to  en- 
force Security  Council  Resolution  678. 
then  I  believe  the  coalition  will  falt«r 
as  well. 

This  is  hardly  an  indictment  of  our 
allies.  Mr.  President.  The  embargo  is. 
in  many  ways,  much  more  painful  for 
the  international  community  than  for 
Iraq.  In  p>articular,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  the  front-line  states,  for 
whom  the  embargo  will  produce  the 
most  pain  and  political  dislocation, 
can  hold  on  for  a  year  or  more.  Rather 
than  destabilize  Iraq,  the  economic 
hardships  imposed  by  the  embargo  will 
destabilize  our  most  trusted  partners 
in  the  coalition  like  Turkey  and  Eg>-pt 
even  sooner.  One  can  only  guess  at  how 
long  countries  like  Iran  and  Syria  can 
be  relied  on. 

Third,  while  it  is  true  that  Iraq  is  de- 
pendent on  oil  exports,  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  world  is  dependent  on  oil 
imports  Continuing  the  embargo,  in 
my  view,  will  do  relatively  little  to 
Iraqi  military  jxitential.  but  much  to 
destabilize  the  international  economy. 
How  long  can  the  embargo  hold,  Mr. 
President,  with  oil  prices  on  a  roller 
coaster  and  the  economies  of  the  devel- 
oped world  on  the  verge  of  recession  or 
even  depression,  all  because  of  one 
man'' 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  several  of  the  conclu- 
sions presented  in  Prof.  Gary 
Hufbauer's  study  of  sanctions  that  sup- 
porters of  the  embargo  have  often 
cited.  Hufbauer  himself  admitted  that 
sanctions  were  far  more  effective  be- 
fore the  1970's:  since  that  time,  the 
world  has  become  much  more  economi- 
cally interdependent,  and  thus  sanc- 
tions are  often  as  painful  for  those  im- 
posing them  as  for  the  target  nation 
second,  Hufbauer  points  out  that  sanc- 
tions work  best  where  aims  are  lim- 
ited. Turning  back  an  invasion  is  not  a 
limited  aim,  Mr.  President.  And  even 
in  cases  where  sanctions  have  met  with 
limited  success,  the  average  period  of 
an  embargo  was  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  1970.  Our  aims 
are  not  limited.  And  the  international 
economic  coalition  against  Iraq  does 
not  have  3  years. 

Even  if  all  these  other  criteria  could 
be  met.  however,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  Iraq  has  one  more  advan- 
tage over  the  international  community 
where  sanctions  are  concerned.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  understand  that  we 
are  trying  to  impose  sanctions  on  a  to- 
talitarian nation,  the  type  of  state 
that  is  best  suited  to  weathering  an 
embargo.  Consider  for  a  moment  how 
sanctions  work:  They  produce  pain. 
WTien  the  pain  of  economic  depriva- 
tion, the  theory  goes,  outweighs  the 
pain  of  giving  in  to  the  demands  of  the 
sanctioners.  then  the  enemy  will  acqui- 
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esce.  or  even  he  overthrown  by  their 
own  people. 

But  totalitarian  governments  are  dif- 
ferent. Mr  President.  War  with  Iran 
W81S  far  wor-se  than  any  sanction;  yet, 
Saddam  survived  And  therefore  the 
odds  overwhelmingly  favor  that  he  will 
withstand  this  embargo,  because  he 
will  gladly  inllict  pain  on  Kuwaiti  and 
Iraqi  civilians  rather  than  bow  to  eco- 
nomic pressure.  Ten  years  of  war  and 
bloodshed  did  not  dissuade  Saddam 
from  his  ways,  and  I  fear  we  delude 
ourselves  If  we  think  a  6-month  or  1- 
year  embaxgo  will  succeed  where  the 
AyatoUah's  ai-mies  failed. 

Both  history  and  common  sense  tell 
us  that  embargoes  and  sanctions  work 
only  where  the  leaders  have  some  sem- 
blance of  conscience,  where  they  are 
not  willing  to  feed  soldiers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  feeding  children  Iraq.  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  is  not  that  kind  of  state 

If  sanctions  cannot  work,  is  there  an- 
other option,  between  sanctions  and 
war''  Some  abroad  have  grasped  at 
Saddam's  call  for  a  Mideast  peace  con- 
ference Let  me  state  for  the  record 
why  I  cannot  support  what  I  described 
earlier  as  a  transparent  and  cynical 
move. 

m.  A  MIDEAST  PEACE  CONFERENCE? 

While  it  is  tempting  enough  to  dis- 
miss this  idea  merely  because  Saddam 
Hussein  proposed  It  after  the  fact,  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  such  a 
conference  that  I  would  like  to  share. 

My  greatest  objection  to  a  Middle 
Elast  peace  conference  lies  in  its  manip- 
ulation as  a  diversion  The  issue  before 
the  world  at  this  moment  Is  the  occu- 
pation of  one  sovereign  nation  by  an- 
other If  Iraq  wishes  to  negotiate  about 
lis  demands  on  Kuwait,  then  let  them 
withdraw  their  forces  and  come  to  the 
table  without  holding  an  entire  nation 
hostage. 

And  if  the  purjwse  is  to  turn  world 
attention  from  an  Illegal  invasion  to 
the  longstAndmg  dt.sputes  between  the 
Arab  nations  and  the  State  of  Israel, 
then  we  can  only  respond  by  insisting 
that  Kuwait,  not  Israel,  is  the  issue 
There  will  be  all  the  time  in  the  world 
to  discuss  and  negotiate  the  future  of 
the  Middle  East,  but  only  after  Kuwait 
is  free  and  restored.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  allow  Saddam  to  hide  inter- 
national aggression  behind  the  facade 
of  compassion  for  the  Palestinians  and 
the  veil  of  Saddam's  crocodile  tears 

I  hope  that  no  one  believes  Saddam 
Hussein  is  committed  to  a  genuine  dia- 
log on  Middle  Eastern  peace  When  he 
calls  for  a  conference,  he  is  calling  for 
a  platform  from  which  he  can  turn 
International  attention  to  Israel,  not  a 
forum  is  which  the  disputes  of  all  Mid- 
dle Eastern  States  may  be  discussed 
Would  such  a  conference,  for  example. 
Involve  negotiation  over  Jordan's  an- 
cient claims  to  the  holy  sites  of  Islam 
In  Saudi  Arabia"*  Or  the  status  of  Leb- 
anon, or  Syria  occupation  of  it,  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  troubles  that  have 


afflicted  the  Middle  East  for  decades? 
Of  course  not.  .Mr  President,  and  so  we 
must  recognize  Saddam's  ploy  for  what 
it  is,  and  dispose  of  it  accordingly. 

The  central  issue  that  has  brought  us 
here  tonight:  namely,  whether  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  request  for  au- 
thorization to  use  force,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  Iraq's  expulsion  from  Ku- 
wait, does  indeed  raise  issues  that  are 
literally  life  and  death.  And  this  vital 
question  has  finally  come  to  where  it 
should  finally  be  decided:  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  US   Senate. 

tV    THE  ItOLE  OF  CONGRESS 

Our  deliberations  here  tonight  are  all 
the  more  painful.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause we  are  so  close  to  the  fateful 
edge  of  conflict.  Congress  has  a  vital 
role— a  role  as  essential  as  it  is  inevi- 
table— to  play  in  that  decision.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
shirked  that  responsibility  for  months. 
There  is  more  than  enough  blame  to  go 
around:  we  in  the  Congress  wanted  to 
play  a  waiting  game,  and  the  President 
supported  that  game,  since  it  provided 
him  with  the  latitude  he  needed  and 
wanted  in  dealing  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  Iraq. 

But  we  are  paying  the  price  for  that 
irresponsibility  now.  for  we  are  forced 
to  debate  this  issue  under  the  threat  of 
apparently  imminent  hostilities,  with 
nerves  on  edge  around  the  dinner  table 
of  every  American  family.  We  should 
have  been  here  on  this  floor  when  the 
first  troops  landed  in  Saudi  Arabia;  we 
should  have  been  here  when  that  troop 
strength  was  doubled.  And  we  were  not. 
And  that  lack  of  leadership  and  insti- 
tutional courage  forces  upon  us  as  a 
consequence  a  last-minute  and  unpre- 
dictable decision 

And  look  at  the  result.  Now  that  we 
are  finally  where  we  ought  to  be.  our 
debate  is  too  little  about  the  merits  of 
the  case  against  Iraq,  and  too  much 
about  the  power  of  the  Presidency.  And 
to  what  effect? 

Too  often  on  the  one  side,  this  debate 
has  taken  on  the  character  of  a  second- 
guessing  contest,  with  the  rule  that 
whoever  makes  the  first  move  loses. 
And  the  Congress,  by  not  going  square- 
ly on  the  record,  dares  the  President  to 
go  first  The  other  side  in  this  debate 
has  often  suggested  that  this  is  a  test 
of  congressional  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Well,  we  do  not  owe  obedience  to  the 
President,  or  any  of  the  other  partisans 
playing  games  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle.  Rather  than  engaging  in  partisan 
politics,  we  owe  obedience  to  our  con- 
sciences, and  we  owe  our  energies  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation's  interests 
and  the  safety  and  security  of  this  and 
future  generations.  To  act  on  any  other 
criteria,  when  so  many  lives  are  at 
stake,  would  be  at  best  cowardly,  and 
at  worst,  criminal. 

v.  THK  .SUN.N-MITC-HEL.L  RESOLUTION 

Mr  President,  what  are  we  being 
asked  to  decide  in  the  Nunn-Mitchell 


resolution''  In  effect,  this  legislation 
says  that  yes.  we  support  the  policies 
of  the  administration  in  every  aspect 
except  the  use  of  force.  That  means  we 
supported  the  buildup  of  troops.  That 
means  we  supported  the  January  dead- 
line. That  means  that  we  supported  the 
efforts  to  negotiate  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

But  after  that,  the  resolution  says 
nothing,  except  that  we  will  then  in- 
vite the  President  to  set  off  another 
round  of  delay  and  recrimination  in  the 
future,  should  the  use  of  arms  then  be 
requested.  This  resolution  is  a  dodge, 
for  it  says  nothing  about  the  unity  or 
disunity  of  the  US.  Government  It  is 
a  copwut.  with  one  exception,  which 
specifically  says  that  we  would  all  like 
to  argue  about  this  again  at  some  later 
date. 

This  is  as  unwise  and  counter-produc- 
tive a  course  as  it  is  dangerous.  The 
message  that  such  a  statement  would 
send  to  Saddam  Hussein  is  the  most 
dangerous  one  possible,  in  effect  admit- 
ting that  we  and  the  American  people — 
despite  every  poll  to  the  contrary — do 
not  support  the  course  taken  by  the 
United  States  and  the  world  commu- 
nity for  the  past  5  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Saddam 
will  quit  Kuwait  if  we  convince  him 
that  we  are  united  in  our  determina- 
tion. If  he  senses  weakness  and  dis- 
unity, he  will  remain  where  he  is.  con- 
fident that  he  can  outlast  us. 

And  if  we  give  him  the  encourage- 
ment, outlast  us  he  will.  Mr  President. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Nunn-Mitch- 
ell resolution,  we  would  grant  him  a 
winning  hand  just  as  he  was  about  to 
contend  with  the  stark  reality  that  his 
own  life  was  now  at  stake  The  right 
vote,  the  vote  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
the  risk  of  going  to  war,  the  vote  of 
conscience,  is  to  vote  against  Nunn- 
Mltchell  and  instead  to  vote  to  tell 
Saddam  Hussein  that  the  game  is  over, 
and  that  an  accounting  for  his  actions 
can  no  longer  be  postponed 

Once  he  sees  that  there  is  no  profit  in 
attempting  to  divide  the  United  States 
or  the  alliance.  I  believe  that  the  war 
we  all  hope  can  be  avoided  will  be 
avoided,  and  that  Saddam  will  do  what 
all  bullies  finally  do  in  the  face  of  reso- 
lute force,  and  accede  to  the  just  and 
legitimate  demands  of  the  world  com- 
munity of  civilized  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  suppose  you  could 
ask  what  if  I  am  wrong  and  Saddam 
Hussein  refuses  to  yield"*  Well,  then  it 
should  be  clear  to  us  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  up  his  ambitions  under 
any  circumstances.  In  that  case,  armed 
conflict  will  be  a  reality  sooner  or 
later.  An  inescapable  confrontation 
will  be  forced  upon  us,  possibly  when 
we  are  least  prepared  for  it,  by  a  ruth- 
less and  even  more  arrogant  Saddam 
Hussein  .\nd  if  that  is  the  case,  then  it 
is  best  we  do  what  must  be  done  before 
Iraq  eradicates  Kuwait,  before  Saddam 
digs  in  for  a  long  war,  before  the  Iraqi 


missiles  are  well-stocked  with  chemi- 
cal, biological,  or  even  nuclear  bombs. 

And  so  I  shall  oppose  Nunn-Mitchell 
and  support  the  Warner-Dole  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  take  this  decision  light- 
ly. Mr.  President.  Like  all  of  us  here, 
my  heart  is  heavy,  and  my  mind  is 
troubled.  I  see  again  and  again  the 
faces  of  the  young  soldiers  I  met  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  think  of  them.  I  pray  for  them  and 
their  families.  But  if  we  fail  to  call  a 
halt  to  Saddam  Hussein,  then  we  will 
need  to  pray  for  all  of  us 

This  vote  may  be  our  last  chance, 
short  of  war.  to  accomplish  this  vital 
task.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  the  President  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  tell  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  we  will  not  be  divided. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  by  this 
course  of  action  that  I  urge,  telling  or 
encouraging  the  administration  to  go 
to  war.  We  are  giving  the  President  the 
power  he  needs  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  war.  We  are  telling  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  we  live  by  our  prin- 
ciples and  will  defend  them  as  one  Na- 
tion, Anything  less  will  not  mean  the 
end  of  this  conflict  but  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  conflicts  that  one 
day.  sooner  or  later,  will  drag  us  into 
the  bloodshed  we  have  sought  to  avoid. 

Mr   President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

WHErrHER  OR  NOT  TO  CO  TO  WAR 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
failure  of  diplomacy  in  Geneva  this 
week,  the  winds  of  war  are  blowing  m 
the  sands  of  the  Middle  East.  But  be- 
fore we  fan  those  winds  by  turning  our 
Desert  Shield  into  a  Desert  Sword.  I 
believe  that  this  Congress  and  this 
country  must  answer  some  very  impor- 
tant questions.  Indeed,  the  current 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  poses  for  this  Na- 
tion—its Government  and  its  people- 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  questions 
a  nation  can  face—whether  or  not  to  go 
to  war. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  Congress 
will  or  should  support  the  President's 
actions.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's actions  will  be  supported  by  the 
American  people.  History  clearly 
teaches  us  the  folly  of  going  to  war 
without  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  A  national  consensus  on  this 
question  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
this  decision  is  not  for  leaders  alone. 
Presidents  do  not  go  to  war.  It  is  the 
nation  that  goes  to  war.  and  the  people 
must  understand  and  support  the  deci- 
sion if  we  are  to  avoid  disasters  of  the 
past 

Central  to  the  decision  to  go  to  war 
is  not  whether  the  President  has  'had 
it"  with  Saddam  Hussein,  but  whether 
the  American  people  "have  had  it  "  and 
will  support  whatever  actions  are  un- 
dertaken thereafter  to  achieve  our  na- 
tional goals.  The  public  must  under- 
stand what  vital  national  interests  are 
at  stake,  and  agree  that  those  interests 
are  sufficiently  threatened  to  justify  a 
military  response.  We  cannot  ask  the 


men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces- 
including  an  estimated  20,000-plus 
Ohioans — to  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
with  any  lesser  justification. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  United 
States  does  have  strategic  interests  at 
stake  in  the  gulf,  and  I  have  thought  so 
for  some  time.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  our 
economy,  and  the  economies  of  vir- 
tually every  nation  in  the  world,  is 
largely  dependent  on  petroleum  as  an 
energy  source. 

Approximately  70  percent  of  the 
world's  known  reserves  of  this  vital 
commodity  are  located  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
the  price  of  oil.  While  we  might  grum- 
ble I  believe  most  Americans  would  pay 
more  per  gallon  for  their  gasoline  if 
that  were  all  that  would  be  required  to 
avoid  a  war  in  the  gulf.  Perhaps  our 
grumbling  would  finally  result  in  a 
true  national  energy  policy  which  we 
lacked  during  the  last  oil  crisis  and  un- 
fortunately still  lack  today. 

It  is  a  question  of  reliable  access  to 
this  vital  commodity,  and  our  inability 
to  accept  a  situation  where  a  tyrant 
hostile  to  U.S.  interests  controls  that 
access  and  can  manipulate  it  to  serve 
his  own  interests.  This  is  not  a  come- 
lately  concern.  It  was  spelled  out  in 
unequivocal  terms  of  vital  United 
States  national  interest  in  the  Carter 
doctrine  of  the  1970's  when  there  was  a 
potential  Soviet  threat  to  the  region. 
That.  too.  followed  a  42-year-long  com- 
mitment of  Bahrain-based  United 
States  naval  forces  in  the  gulf. 

Other  U.S.  interests  at  stake  in  the 
gulf  include  the  future  nature  of  U.S. 
relations  with  the  entire  Moslem  world 
for  at  least  the  next  several  decades, 
the  future  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
vehicle  for  ensuring  international 
peace  and  stability,  and  the  future  of 
U.S.  and  international  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  country 
has  deep  and  abiding  strategic  inter- 
ests in  the  gulf  region.  But  the  crucial 
question— the  one  that  we  should  de- 
bate and  the  one  the  .American  people 
must  answer— is  whether  these  vital  in- 
terests are  threatened,  and  whether 
that  threat  can  best  be  overcome 
through  quick  resort  to  war  or  through 
a  patient  continuation  of  the  sanctions 
and  embargo  we  already  have  in  place. 

I  support  the  original  objectives 
enunciated  by  the  United  Nations  and 
endorsed  by  the  President,  namely  a 
complete  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait, restoration  of  the  Kuwaiti  Gov- 
ernment, release  of  all  hostages,  and 
the  enhancement  of  security  and  sta- 
bility in  the  region.  I  believe  most 
Ohioans  and  most  Americans  support 
these  objectives. 

When  the  decision  was  first  made  to 
send  U.S.  forces  into  the  gulf,  their 
mission  was  clearly  defined  and  widely 
supported  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 


American  people— to  defend  Saudi  -Ara- 
bia and  deter  further  Iraqi  aggression 
against  vitally  important  oil  reserves 
To  date  that  mission  hSLS  been  an  un- 
qualified success. 

I  also  supported  the  President's  No- 
vember decision  to  double  the  size  of 
the  United  States  deployment  insofar 
as  that  action  enhances  the  security  of 
our  forces  deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  ensures  their  maximum  effective- 
ness should  combat  start.  However.  I 
am  extremely  concerned  by  the  adm.in- 
istration's  apparent  intent  to  use  of- 
fensive military  force  before  we  have 
exhausted  all  peaceful  economic  and 
diplomatic  means  to  achieve  U.N  and 
U.S.  objectives. 

Evidence  of  this  preference  for  a 
near-term  offensive  military  option  is 
headlined  by  the  administration's  in- 
creasingly pessimistic  statements 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  economic 
embargo  and  the  ability  of  the  inter- 
national coalition  to  hang  together 
over  the  long  haul. 

1  simply  have  seen  no  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  embargo  is  not  working. 
All  indications  suggest  that  the  embar- 
go is  beginning  to  bite  and  is  likely  to 
have  a  much  more  profound  effect  over 
time  as  Iraq  exhausts  its  reserves  of 
hard  currency  and  its  stockpiles  of 
components  and  spare  parts  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  not  only  of  its  ci- 
vilian economy  but  also  its  military 
machine.  No  one  can  guarantee  that 
the  sanctions  will  achieve  our  objec- 
tives. But  never  before  in  modern  his- 
tory have  we  had  a  case  that  coupled  a 
country  uniquely  vulnerable  to  eco- 
nomic isolation  with  an  embargo  ob- 
served by  virtually  the  entire  world 
community. 

In  making  a  decision  about  which 
course  of  action  best  serves  our  na- 
tional interests,  another  question  we 
must  answer— and  try  to  answer  now— 
is  not  so  much  when  a  war  should 
start,  but  how  that  war  will  end.  What 
will  be  the  nature  and  scope  of  Ameri- 
ca's commitment"*  Will  United  States 
troops  be  needed  or  asked  to  occupy 
Iraq"*  If  Iraq  were  reduced  to  rubble, 
how  would  that  power  vacuum  be  filled 
and  by  whomi"?  Until  we  get  some  satis- 
factory answers  to  questions  like 
these,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  will  be 
much  easier  to  start  a  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  than  it  will  be  to  end  it 

Further,  war  in  the  gulf  could  well 
destroy  much  of  the  region's  oil  refin- 
ing and  pumping  capacity — and  would 
likely  drive  the  price  of  petroleum 
through  the  roof.  If  you  think  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  keeping  our  troops  wait- 
ing in  the  desert  are  high,  I  can  assure 
you  that  they  are  nothing  compared  to 
the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  war 

So  I  say  lets  give  the  sanctions  a 
chance  to  work,  let  the  censure  of  the 
world  be  brought  to  bear  concretely  on 
the  Iraqi  regime.  I  find  it  curious  that 
the  administration  appears  to  believe 
that  this  unprecedented  international 
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coalition  would  bear  up  In  the  face  of 
an  all  out  war  In  the  gnU  yet  cannot 
persevere  in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful 
means  for  resolving  this  crisis.  Ulti- 
mately, if  the  sanctions  do  not  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  and  a  decision 
Is  made  that  military  force  Is  nec- 
essary, the  least  an  extended  embargo 
will  have  achieved  is  to  weaken  the 
military  capability  of  the  opponent, 
sapping  his  will  and  ability  to  fight. 

While  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
sanctions  will  work,  we  will  never 
know  unless  we  let  the  scenario  play 
out.  As  the  former  head  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral  Crowe,  said  in 
a  recent  hearing  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  if  we  were  not 
prepared  to  wait,  economic  sanctions 
was  the  wrong  policy  from  the  outset. 
I  do  not  believe  It  Is  the  wrong  policy. 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  face  the  loved 
ones  of  any  Ohioans  deployed  in  the 
gulf  if  I  cannot  honestly  tell  them  that 
this  Nation  will  fully  explore  and  com- 
pletely exhaust  all  peaceful  means  for 
resolving  this  crisis. 

In  sum.  the  American  people  must 
understand  and  concur  that  vital 
American  interests  are  at  stake  in  the 
gulf,  and  that  these  Interests  are  suffi- 
ciently threatened  by  Iraqi  aggression 
to  demand  a  United  States  response. 
Further  the  American  people  must  un- 
derstand and  support  whatever  means 
this  Nation  elects  to  employ  to  protect 
those  vital  interests  up  to  and  includ- 
ing offensive  military  action  to  dis- 
lodge Iraq  from  Kuwait,  if  that  is  the 
ultimate  decision.  Without  such  public 
support,  we  cannot  sustain  that  action. 

To  date  I  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple have  given  their  assent  to  our  de- 
fensive deployment  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  to  the  imposition  of  the  economic 
embargo  However  they,  as  well  as  I. 
have  grave  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  necessity,  for  an  offensive 
military  action  which  we  initiate,  on 
January  15  or  anytime  thereafter,  be- 
fore we  have  exhausted  all  peaceful  al- 
ternatives 

Some  have  said  that  we  must  rally 
around  our  President  at  this  time  of 
crisis,  and  that  is  a  powerful  argument. 
However,  in  good  conscience,  I  cannot 
back  a  policy  I  believe  is  ill  advised— 
when  thousands  of  American  lives  hang 
in  the  balance — just  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
playing a  united  front. 

As  a  veteran  of  two  wars.  I  know 
combat  and  it  is  hideous.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  400.000  men  and  women  we 
have  sent  to  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  want  to  make  one  thing  very  clear.  I 
want  to  say  to  Saddam  Hussein  and  to 
every  mother,  father,  sister,  brother, 
spouse,  friend,  and  fiance  of  our  troops 
in  the  gulf  that,  while  this  Senator 
does  not  want  war.  if  war  comes  and 
the  shooting  starts,  our  Government 
will  do  whatever  it  takes  to  support 
and  protect  our  people  and  bring  them 
home  as  quickly  as  possible  The  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  have 


been  my  first  concern  since  this  crisis 
began,  and  they  will  continue  to  be. 

Saddam  Hussein  will  find  little  com- 
fort in  the  Democratic  proposal.  We— 
the  President,  the  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  indeed  the  entire 
world  community— are  absolutely  unit- 
ed on  the  bottom  line- -Iraq  must  get 
out  of  Kuwait.  Our  debate  is  over  what 
means  to  employ  and  when.  The  Demo- 
cratic proposal  does  not  rule  out  the 
use  of  force,  it  does  suggest  that  force 
be  the  last  resort,  after  all  other  ave- 
nues have  been  exhausted. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  Intend  to  vote 
to  keep  sanctions  in  place — while  keep- 
ing our  military  option  in  reserve — and 
against  the  kind  of  blank  check  that 
the  President  would  view  as  congres- 
sional acquiescense  to  a  quick  and  pre- 
cipitous resort  to  war. 

If  there  is  to  be  war.  it  is  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  will  pay  for  it. 

It  is  the  American  people  who  will 
die  in  it. 

And  it  is  the  American  people  who 
should  have  a  say  on  it. 


THF:  CRISIS  IN  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  recent 
events  in  and  concerning  Lithuania. 
President  Gorbachev  has  demanded 
that  Lithuania  immediately  accept  the 
authority  of  the  central  Soviet  govern- 
ment or  face  direct  rule  from  Moscow. 
Now  Soviet  troops  have  stormed  build- 
ings in  Lithuania.  The  historical  analo- 
gies are  ominous.  Lithuanian 
politicans  have  noted  that  Stalin  gave 
the  Lithuanians  24-hour8  to  capitulate 
in  World  War  II.  But  I  think  the  more 
exact  analogy  is  to  1956.  The  world  was 
distracted  by  a  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Soviet  Union  saw  a  chance  to 
crush  a  Hungarian  move  toward  neu- 
trality and  it  took  it  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  has  written  in  his  classic 
work  "The  Soviet  Bloc"  that  "the  final 
Soviet  decision  to  intervene  [was]  fa- 
cilitated by  the  Anglo-French  attack 
on  Egypt.  •  •  •  •  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Dr.  Brzezinski  expressed  his  con- 
cerns that  the  Soviets  might  again 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  clean  house 
while  the  world  is  preoccupied  with  the 
gulf  crisis.  It  appears  that  his  gloomy 
prediction  is  beginning  to  come  true. 

How  tragic  and  ironic.  President 
Gorbachev's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  newly 
minted.  It  has  only  just  reached  him.  I 
urge  him  to  live  up  to  the  confidence 
and  trust  which  the  Nobel  Prize  Com- 
mittee placed  in  him  in  bestowing  this 
honor  and  reverse  this  misguided  deci- 
sion 

I  would  also  note  that  during  the  last 
Congress  I  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  to  Lithuania  $15  million  in  hu- 
manitarian assistance  I  argued  that 
this  aid  would  provide  critical  moral 
and  material  support  for  Lithuania  in 
its  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


With  lis  reserves  depleted  by  the  So- 
viet blockade  the  Lithuanians  were  ne- 
gotiating with  Soviet  officials  with  a 
knife  against  their  throat.  But  the 
Bush  admini-stration  .said  "No",  the  ne- 
gotiations are  going  well,  this  would 
upset  them  Well,  obviously  the  nego- 
tiations were  not  going  well  President 
Gorbachev  has  turned  to  threats,  in- 
cluding the  implicit  threat  of  military 
force.  I  will  reintroduce  my  legislation 
in  the  new  Congress,  but  I  fear  that  aid 
will  not  reach  Lithuania  in  time  to 
have  any  affect  on  the  current  crisis. 

I  urge  President  Bush  to  make  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  to  the  use  of  force  in  ne- 
gotiating with  Lithuania. 


COMMITTEE  (( IN.SIDF.KATION   OF 
CERTAIN  MILITARY  NOMLNATIGNS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr  President,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  approved  six 
military  nomination.s  related  to  our 
commanders  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield.  I  now  report  them  favorably  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
consider  them  expeditiously  even 
though  the  Senate  received  them  just  a 
few  days  ago 

Senator  Warner  and  I.  and  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  accommodate  the  re- 
quest of  several  of  the  Services  to  ac- 
celerate its  consideration  of  these 
nominations  because  these  nominees 
are  commanders  of  major  combat  orga- 
nizations in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  are  in 
the  process  of  being  deployed  there  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield  We  asked  the 
Services  to  ensure  we  covered  all  pend- 
ing nominees  in  this  category  and 
these  are  the  ones  that  have  been  iden- 
tified to  us. 

For  example.  Brig.  Gen  James  M 
Myatt.  one  of  the  nominees,  is  the 
commanding  general  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division,  the  initial  ground  combat 
element  of  the  Marine  Corps  deployed 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield,  and  one  of 
the  largest  combat  elements  over 
there. 

The  committee's  action  in  accelerat- 
ing these  nominations  is  not  Intended 
to  reflect  adversely  on  other  pending 
nominees  who  will  be  considereil  by  the 
committee  in  the  regular  order 

The  committee  prefers  to  consider  all 
nominations  on  a  list  at  the  same  time, 
but  that  was  not  possible  given  the 
timeframe  The  committee's  action 
does  reflect  my  view  and  those  of  other 
members  of  the  committee  that  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  who  are  de- 
ployed deserve  our  full  supp<">rt  In  this 
regard.  I  will  tie  joining  utherti  next 
Monday  in  introducing  legislation  to 
benefit  our  troops  in  the  field,  such  as 
implementing  the  savings  plan  we 
passed  last  year,  delaying  the  Federal 
Income  tax  filing  deadline  without  pen- 
alty, and  several  other  provisions.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  about  these  ini- 
tiatives next  Monday. 


I  have  also  said  that  should  war 
occur,  and  I  pray  that  it  does  not,  I  will 
vote  to  provide  our  troops  with  what- 
ever they  need  to  prevail  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  will  be  no  cutoff 
for  our  troops  if  the  battle  starts. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Warner  and  I 
have  asked  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  to  expedite  consideration  of 
these  nominations,  and  I  am  certain 
thev  will  do  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  A.  GRAZIANO, 
WILLIAM  F  MCGUIRE.  AND 
ALLAN  W    WHITCOMB 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  thousands  of  people  fall  victim  to 
the  ravages  of  fire,  including  many 
brave  men  and  women  who  risk  their 
lives  fighting  fires.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  three  fire- 
fighters from  Massachusetts  who  gave 
their  lives  in  1990- -Joseph  A  Graziano 
of  Braintree;  William  V  McGuire  of 
Lawrence;  and  Allan  W  Whitcomb  of 
Assonet. 

These  men  were  dedicated  members 
of  a  profession  that  poses  the  greatest 
risks  and  sometimes  demands  the 
greatest  sacrifice.  It  is  a  profession 
that  tests  the  limits  of  human  emo- 
tion, endurance,  commitment  and 
courage  The  following  prayer,  offered 
at  services  to  fallen  firefighters,  reflect 
the  dedication  of  those  engaged  in  this 
extraordinary  form  of  service  to  their 
community. 

A  FIREFIGHTER'S  PR.^yEH 
Give  me  concern, 
A  willingness  to  seek  out  those  in  need 

Give  me  couraRe. 

The  boldness  of  spirit  to  face  and  conquer 

fear. 
To  share  and  endure  the  ordeal  of  others  in 

need 
Give  me  strength. 
Strength  of  heart,  to  bear  whatever  burden 

might  be  placed  on  me. 
And  BtrenRth  of  body  to 
Deliver  safely  all  those  placed  In  my  care. 
Give  me  wisdom  to  lead. 

The  compassion  to  comfort,  and  the  love  to 
Serve    unselfishly    wherever   you    may    take 

me. 
.And  please  Ijord,  throughout  it  all,  be  at  my 

side, 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
families  and  friends  of  Joseph 
Graziano,  William  McGuire.  and  Allan 
Whitcomb  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  series  of  articles  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Fall  River  Herald  News.  Aug.  24, 
1989] 

ALLAN  WHrrC0.MB.  M.  DIES,  WAS  FiRE  CHIEF 

IN  FREET0*-N 
FREETOWN  —Fire  Chief  Allan  W 
Whitcomb,  64.  died  Wednesday  after  being 
stricken  while  collecting  rocks  at  a  sand  and 
gravel  pU  for  the  fire  departments  annual 
clambake 


Whitcomb.  in  his  fifth  year  as  chief,  was 
transported  by  medical  rescue  to  Charlton 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Fall  River  where  he 
died  in  the  emergency  room. 

Deputy  Chief  Wayne  Hasklns  said 
Whit^romb  was  scheduled  to  retire  in  Octo- 
ber, and  had  announced  his  retirement  plans 
last  week 

■We're  at  a  loss  for  words."  said  Raskins, 
who  served  as  deputy  under  Whitcomb  for 
the  last  five  years.  "He  was  the  kind  of  guy 
that  everybody  had  to  like.  He  was  just  a 
helluva  guy.  He  was  good  to  me  and  to  his 
men." 

"He  did  what  every  firefighter  dreams  of— 
he  worked  his  way  through  the  ranks," 
Haskins  added. 

He  said  the  department  is  planning  "a  full 
fire  department  funeral"  on  Saturday,  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Assonet  Cemetery,  South  Main 
Street. 

The  deputy  said  town  flags  are  being  flown 
at  half-staff  and  will  continue  to  be  flown 
that  way  until  seven  days  after  the  funeral. 

Whitcomb,  who  lived  at  75  High  St  , 
Assonet,  was  the  husband  of  Anne  F.  'Lordi 
Whitcomb.  Born  m  Manchester.  N.H.,  he  was 
the  son  of  Violet  W.  (Berglundi  Doyle,  for- 
merly WTiitcomb,  of  North  Scituate,  R.I..  and 
the  late  Arthur  Whitcomb,  He  moved  to 
Freetown  in  1956 

He  was  appointed  fire  chief  on  Sept.  IT.  1984 
by  selectmen.  His  appointment  l)ecame  effec- 
tive 12  days  later,  the  day  after  his  prede- 
cessor. Fire  Chief  Richard  Buttermore.  re- 
tired. 

He  served  on  the  town's  fire  department 
for  30  years  and  was  a  call  firefighter  from 
1959  until  1974  when  the  first  full-time  de- 
partment was  formed. 

He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  in  1974  and 
named  captain  in  1976.  then  acting  deputy 
chief  In  1981  He  had  served  under  five  dif- 
ferent fire  chiefs. 

.\  registered  emergency  medical  techni- 
cian, he  was  a  m.ember  of  the  Bristol  County 
Auto,  Theft  and  Arson  Task  Force;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bristol  County  Fire  Chiefs  Asso- 
ciation; the  National  and  Massachusetts  Fire 
Prevention  Association;  and  the  Freetown 
Firefighters'  .Association. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  l^keville.  the  King  Philip 
Lodge,  A  F  &  AM.  Fall  River,  and  a  32nd 
degree  Mason  and  member  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  Bodies.  Valley  of  Fall  River,  and  Azab 
Grotto,  Fall  River 

Whitcomb  saw  active  duty  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II  and  was  a  member 
of  the  United  Church  of  .Assonet. 

Besides  his  widow  and  mother,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter.  Carol  A  Carrier  of  East 
Freetown,  a  brother,  Arthur  C  Whitcomb  of 
Clairemont,  N.H,;  a  sister,  Danel  Hill  of  Fos- 
ter, R.I,;  two  grandchildren;  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  with  the  Hathaway 
Home  For  Funerals.  1813  Robeson  St  ,  Fall 
River 

(From  the  Eagle  Tribune,  Mar.  21,  1990] 
SCHOLARSHIPS  Offered  to  Fallen  Officers' 
Children 
iBy  Sally  Oilman) 
Lawrence    Full  four-year  scholarships  to 
Emerson  College  are  waiting  for  three  chil- 
dren of  a  Lawrence  firefighter  who  died  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

The  college  notified  Rilla  McGuire,  widow 
of  Lawrence  Firefighter  William  McGuire. 
that  its  free  tuition  program  will  be  avail- 
able to  her  children  if  they  are  interested  in 
attending  Emerson  when  they  are  ready  for 
college 


The  college  said  :t  is  also  checking  on  the 
children  of  Lawrence  Patrolman  Thomas 
Duggan.  who  died  Friday,  three  days  after  he 
was  beaten  with  an  aluminum  basebaU  bat  in 
a  vacant  lot  on  Lowell  Street. 

"We  are  waiting  to  get  all  the  Information 
on  how  best  to  proceed  with  the  Duggan  fam- 
ily." said  Brendan  Donahue.  Emerson  s  di- 
rector of  community  and  government  rela- 
tions. 

As  part  of  its  commitment  to  Lawrence, 
Emerson  College  in  1987  announced  it  would 
pay  full  tuition  to  academically  qualified 
children  of  Lawrence  police  officers  or  fire- 
fighters killed  while  on  the  job. 

The  McGuire  children  are  the  first  to  qual- 
ify for  the  program.  Their  father  died  of  inju- 
ries he  suffered  while  fighting  a  house  fire  at 
8  Temple  St   in  December  198S 

Patrolman  Duggan's  children  are  Melissa, 
21,  and  Thomias  23,  both  of  Lawrence,  and 
Becky.  13.  and  Kelley.  12.  both  of  Methuen. 

Both  men  were  18-year  veterans  of  their 
departments. 

[From  the  Braintree  Forum,  and  Observer. 

Mar   29,  1989? 

As  THE  Coffin  Left  the  Ckirch.  a  Tape 

Played  "You  Are  My  Hero" 

.  By  Cathy  Conley ' 

Some  400  firefighters  from  throughout  New 
England  lined  Hawthorn  Road,  standing  in 
brilliant  sunshine. 

A  dirge,  like  a  heartbeat  on  a  drum,  could 
be  heard  in  the  distance. 

.^s  the  sound  came  closer  a  color  guard 
rounded  the  corner  and  began  slowly  march- 
ing toward  St,  Thomas  More  Church. 

The  fire  chiefs  car  with  red  lights  blinking 
was  next  followed  by  two  flower-draped  fire 
trucks.  Engine  i  and  Engine  4 

Then  came  a  cortege  of  almost  200  Brain- 
tree firefighters  and  police  officers. 

They  had  com.e  to  bury  a  fallen  comrade — 
an  officer  who  died  m  the  line  of  duty. 

.Joseph  A  Graziano.  49.  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  at  the  East  Brainti-ee  Fire  Sta- 
tion March  15  after  responding  to  a  car  acci- 
dent. 

He  died  March  23  at  University  Hospital 
without  regaining  consciousness. 

He  and  three  other  firefighters  went  to  the 
scene  of  an  accident  on  Elm  Street  in  which 
an  alleged  drunk  driver  smashed  truck  head- 
on  into  a  car  occupied  by  an  elderly  couple. 

The  husband  Arcangelo  BelUno.  74.  died 
shortly  after  the  accident 

Firefighter  Graziano  worked  at  removing 
the  man  from,  the  wreckage  and  then  admin- 
istered CPR  to  his  wife  Frannie 

He  restored  her  breathing  but  she  died  two 
days  later 

■He  was  the  picture  of  health.  He  had 
passed  the  fire  department  physical  with  fly- 
ing colors  m  October."  said  his  friend  Cap- 
tain Richard  Hull. 

■'But  he  was  busting  himself  when  he  was 
out  there.  When  there  are  people  laying 
there  and  they're  hollering,  you've  got  to  get 
them  out,"  he  said. 

As  the  funeral  car  slowly  passed,  the  fire- 
fighters they  snapped  to  attention  and  sa- 
luted 

Pallbearers  Deputy  Chief  Richard  Golden, 
Captain  Arthur  Evalton.  Lt.  Stephen 
Flaherty,  Officers  David  Linscott,  John  Ma- 
lone  and  David  Buker  gently  hoisted  the 
nag-draped  coffin  up  the  church  stairs  while 
a  bagpiper  played   'Amazing  Grace 

Fr  William  WTjiiams  called  it  a  'very  sad 
day 

■  For  a  week  his  family  softly  called— wake 
up  Joe  Wake  up  Joe  "  They  kept  calling  his 
name 
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"Thursday  Jesus  called  his  name.  And  we 
lost  a  tfood  man.  a  good  father,  a  good  hus- 
band, a  g<x)d  brother,  a  good  son."  the  priest 
said. 

Captain  Hull  euloglied  his  friend  "You 
have  lost  a  husband  and  a  father.  We  have 
lost  a  brother,  a  companion,  a  pal."  he  told 
the  family 

He  recounted  an  anecdote  when  Joe  started 
a  collection  agency  on  Washington  Street  on 
a  shoestring 

He  couldn't  afford  a  mailbox  so  he  cut  a 
hole  in  the  door. 

"What  he  didn't  realize  was  the  door  was 
hollow  and  all  the  mall  was  slipping  Inside 

"It  was  weeks  before  he  received  his  first 
piece  of  mall,  "  Captain  Hull  said. 

Arthur  Grazlano  also  eulogized  his  brother 

His  daughters  Suzanne  and  Mary  Joe 
played  a  tape  of  "You  are  my  Hero"  as  the 
casket  was  slowly  carried  out  of  the  packed 
church. 

An  endless  motorcade  then  went  down 
Adams  Street  and  up  Commercial  to  the 
East  Bralntree  Fire  Station. 

The  motorcade  then  backtracked  to  Wash- 
ington Street  and  passed  the  Central  Fire 
Station  where  another  fire  truck  paid  trib- 
ute. 

Then  It  was  on  to  Blue  Hills  Cemetery. 

The  cortege  of  Bralntree  firefighters  led 
the  mourners  to  the  graveside  service. 

Firefighters  William  Coppens  and  Russell 
Monahan  folded  the  flag  on  his  coffin 

It  went  from  the  hands  of  Captain  Hull  to 
Ftre  Chief  Carl  Vltagliano  to  Joseph's  widow 
Mary  Anne  Grazlano 

And  Firefighter  Joseph  Grazlano  was  fi- 
nally laid  to  rest  to  the  sound  of  a  sole  bag- 
pipe. 

Chief  Vltagliano  called  him  "quite  a  guy  " 

A  firefighter  with  the  chief  since  1970 
Vltagliano  said  "I  never  saw  him  angry  1 
never  saw  him  lose  his  temper.  I  never 
thought  of  It  before  but  he  just  never  got 
mad 

"He  was  always  positive.  You  couldn't 
have  a  bad  day  if  he  was  around.  He  wouldn't 
let  you."  the  chief  said. 

Firefighter  Grazlano  was  the  second  Braln- 
tree firefighter  in  five  years  who  has  been 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack  after  respond- 
ing to  an  emergency. 

In  1983  Firefighter  John  McDonnell  also 
collapsed  and  died  at  the  Central  Fire  Sta- 
tion Just  after  coming  back  from  a  fire,  the 
chief  said. 

Captain  Hull  called  Officer  Grazlano  "the 
friendliest  man  I  never  met. 

"Everybody  knew  him  He  Just  couldn't 
pass  a  coffee  shop  without  going  in  and  he 
talked  to  everyone. 

"Over  1000  people  came  to  his  wake  and  I 
think  every  one  of  them  mentioned  how 
friendly  he  was. 

•We  sure  are  going  to  mlM  Wm."  Captain 
Hull  said. 

(From  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  Dec.  19. 
1989] 

Cou,AP8E  Surprised  firefighter 

(By  Hllde  Hartnelti 

Lawrence —Firefighter  William  McGulre 
spent  Sunday  afternoon  In  the  middle  of  one 
of  his  favorite  activities  handing  out  gifts 
to  children  at  the  Firefighter  Association's 
annual  Christmas  party 

At  work  a  few  hours  later,  he  and  other 
members  of  the  trew  of  Ladder  4  were  called 
to  help  clean  up  after  a  fire  at  8  Temple  St. 
The  danger  was  supposed  to  be  over 

But  minutes  after  he  arrived.  Firefighter 
McGulre,  42,  wa.s  buried  under  a  pile  of  wood 


and  gravel  when  a  third-floor  porch  broke 
loose  ffom  Its  supports. 

He  was  In  critical  condition  at  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  this  morning  The 
water-soaked  debris  crushed  his  chest,  and 
doctors  estimate  he  may  have  gone  without 
oxygen  for  10  minutes  while  his  fellow  fire- 
fighters struggled  to  free  him 

An  18-year-veteran  of  the  fire  department. 
Firefighter  McGulre  is  best  known  for  his 
love  of  children  He  and  his  wife.  RlUa.  have 
three  of  their  own.  one  just  4  months  old  His 
4-year-old  son  has  Down's  Syndrome,  but  his 
progress  has  been  so  remarkable  that  psy- 
chologists at  the  University  of  Lowell  are 
tracking  him.  said  sister-ln-law  .Ian 
Woodhouse  Erin,  his  oldest  child,  is  5. 

The  McGulre  home  on  Eklgewood  Avenue  is 
a  gathering  place  for  neighborhood  children, 
said  another  sister-in-law.  Marilyn  Evans 
The  yard,  complete  with  pla.vhouse.  swim- 
ming pool  and  a  loping,  friendly  great  dane. 
Is  outfitted  like  an  amusement  park. 

The  family  Christmas  tree  is  hung  with 
dozens  of  miniature  cradles  and  the  living 
room  walls  are  decorated  with  pictures  of 
children. 

"He's  a  great  family  man."  they  said.  It 
left  three  families  homeless. 

Relatives  watched  the  McGuire's  children 
yesterday  as  Mrs.  McGulre  stayed  at  her 
husband's  side. 

Mr.  McGuire's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam McGulre.  flew  in  from  Florida.  The  sen- 
ior McGulre  was  a  Lawrence  firefighter  for  30 
years  before  his  retirement  several  years 
ago.  Chief  Johnson  said 

From  the  hospital  yesterday.  Firefighter's 
Union  president  William  Mlddlemlss  had  one 
request  from  the  family:  "Keep  the  prayers 
coming  in.  " 

(From  the  Eagle-Tribune.  Dec.  21.  1989] 

Veteran  Firefighter  Followed  Family 

Tradition 

(By  Jim  Patten) 

Lawrence.— All  who  knew  him  say  William 
F   McGulre  Jr.'s  first  love  was  his  family. 

After  his  family,  the  42-year-old  father  of 
three  loved  the  Fire  Department  and  the  ca- 
maraderie of  shared  adventures. 

The  18-year-veteran  of  the  department  fol- 
lowed a  family  tradition  when  he  entered  the 
fire  service.  His  father.  William  F  McGulre. 
retired  10  years  ago  after  30  years  of  service. 

And  when  the  younger  McGulre  married 
his  wife,  RiUa,  he  created  an  extended  Fire 
Department  family  His  father-in-law.  James 
Tacy,  retired  about  15  years  ago  after  almost 
30  years  with  the  Lawrence  Fire  Department 

Pvt.  McGulre  died  yesterday  morning  after 
being  on  life  support  since  he  was  crushed  by 
debris  at  the  scene  of  a  house  fire  at  8  Tem- 
ple St.  on  Sunday  night.  He  was  the  first 
Lawrence  firefighter  killed  In  the  line  of 
duty  dlnce  1969. 

Hundreds  of  firefighters  from  around  the 
state  are  expected  to  attend  his  funeral  at  11 
am  Saturday  at  St  Mary's  Church 

Fire  Chief  Raymond  Johnson  said  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  department  will  miss 
Pvt  McGulre,  not  only  because  of  his  skill 
as  a  firefighter,  but  because  of  his  Involve- 
ment with  department  activities. 

"He  was  a  very  experienced  firefighter,  a 
good  firefighter  He  was  very  involved  with 
the  department  and  took  purt  in  all  of  the 
functions  of  the  department.  "  Chief  Johnson 
said. 

"He  was  doing  his  Job  That's  why  he  was 
where  he  was  on  the  night  of  the  fire."  Chief 
Johnson  said. 

Pvt.  McGulre  was  on  a  secondfloor  porch. 
about   a    step   away    from    Firefighter   Jay 


Toye,  when  the  third-floor  porch  and  porch 
roof  coUapeed  and  fell  on  him 

Pvt.  Toye,  40,  married  and  the  father  of 
two  children  himself,  said  yesterday  the 
usual  stressful  feeling  firefighters  have  while 
on  the  way  to  a  fire  was  missing  Sunday 
night  because  Ijidder  4  had  been  called  in  to 
relieve  another  fire  company 

"They  called  us  to  chase  sparks  and  throw 
debris  out  that  still  might  be  hot.  It's  Just 
brute  labor,"  he  said. 

"Billy  and  I  were  on  the  second  floor  and 
he  told  me  there  wa.«>  fire  on  the  porch.  We 
both  went  out  there  and  it  looked  like  the 
deck  had  burned  away.  "  Pvt  Toye  said. 

Pvt.  McGulre  used  a  hook  to  knock  the 
porch  railings  off  and  two  posts  were  all  that 
remained  to  hold  up  the  third  floor  porch 
above  them. 

(From  the  Eagle-Tribune,  Dec.  24,  1989] 

Firefighter  McGuire  Is  Laid  to  Rest 

(By  Jim  Pattern 

Lawrence.— About  900  firefighters,  some 
from  as  far  away  as  New  York  and  North 
Carolina  snapped  to  attention  and  saluted 
smartly  as  the  hearse  bearing  the  body  of 
Firefighter  William  F  McGulre  Jr  passed 
before  them. 

The  hearse  and  Ladder  4,  to  which  Pvt. 
McGulre  had  been  assigned,  passed  under  an 
archway  formed  by  two  extended  aerial  lad- 
ders which  reached  toward  the  cold  winter 
sky. 

They  proceeded  on  to  the  Elmwood  Ceme- 
tery in  Methuen,  where  the  18-year  Fire  De- 
partment veteran  was  laid  to  rest  yesterday. 
In  sunny,  15-degree  weather. 

As  Pvt.  McGulre  passed  the  central  fire 
station  for  the  last  time,  his  boots,  turnout 
coat  and  helmet  displayed  on  the  ramp  ac- 
cording to  fire  service  custom,  the  fire  de- 
partment radio  crackled  and  came  alive 

••This  Is  981  sounding  the  final  alarm  of  fire 
for  Firefighter  William  F  McGulre  Jr  , 
sounding  box  6-5  2.  8  Temple  St."  the  dis- 
patcher Intoned. 

They  were  saying  goodbye  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  the  fire  service. 

It  was  the  kind  of  goodbye  Lawrence 
firefighers  have  not  haul  to  provide  since  1975, 
when  another  of  their  number,  I^eo  Turner, 
died  In  the  line  of  duty. 

Pvt.  McGulre  died  Wednesday  morning 
after  being  on  life  support  since  he  was 
crushed  by  debris  as  he  helped  conduct  mop- 
up  operations  at  the  scene  of  a  house  fire  at 
the  Temple  Street  address  Sunday  night 

A  few  minutes  before  the  processslon 
began,  nearly  1,300  people  crowded  St  Mary's 
Church  on  Hampshire  Street  to  hear  Kire  De 
partment  chaplain  Rev  Francis  Pikor  com 
pare  Pvt  McGuire's  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  to  that  of  the  late  President  John  F 
Kennedy 

Shortly  after  the  Kennedy  assassination, 
the  poem  A  Special  Delivery  From  Heaven" 
was  written  Father  Pikor  said 

A  message  from  the  president  to  his  fam- 
ily, the  poem  exhorted  them  to  carry  on  as 
they  did  before,  and  that  he  would  always  be 
with  them,  even  though  they  did  not  see  him 
there, 

"With  Just  a  few  changes  of  names  and 
words,  this  same  message  comes  down  to  us 
today.  It  IS  signed  "love,  your  husband 
your  dad  The  real  'Bill'  is  asking  you  to 
keep  on  going,  to  keep  on  loving  one  an- 
other, to  keep  on  trying  as  you  did  before 
He  tells  us  that  he  will  meet  you  on  heaven's 
bright  shore  He  tells  us  that  he  is  with  us. 
though  we  dont  see  him.  "  Father  Pikor  said 

"This  is  part  of  our  consolation,  part  of 
our  faith  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  and 


promised  a  new  life  to  all  who  would  believe 
in  Him  and  live  in  Him,  Really  death  does 
not  take  life  away;  It  merely  changes  this 
troubled  life  Into  a  better,  brighter  life  with 
God."  Father  Pikor  said. 

"He  was  kind  and  charitable.  He  did  his 
part  for  his  country,  family,  and  his  neigh- 
bors The  gathering  at  this  Mass  proves  all  of 
this,  "  Father  Pikor  said 

"And  now  for  his  departure  from  this  world 
Into  eternity,  he  performed  his  last  act  of 
charity  and  love  last  Sunday  at  the  Relief 
Inn  Christmas  parly  for  the  little  children 
which  were  always  part  of  his  life.  He 
wrapped  up  gifts  and  passed  them  out  to  the 
children,"  Father  Pikor  said. 

"The  tragic  end  came  shortly  after  that, 
making  a  sacrifice  of  his  life  while  on  active 
duty,"  Father  Pikor  said. 

Father  Pikor  ended  the  service  by  reading 
a  poem  written  50  years  ago  by  William  J. 
Cantwell  Sr. 

Entitled  "His  Last  Alarm."  The  verses 
offer  a  tribute  to  departed  firefighters. 

They  read  in  part 
When  duty  called,  he  never  shrank. 

He  was  fearless  of  all  harm. 

His  "Supreme  Chief  has  pulled  the  box. 

He  has  answered  his   "Last  Alarm." 

Thai  voice  we  loved  is  forever  still. 

His  work  upon  Earth  is  done. 

He  has  answered  the  call  of  his  "Chier' 
above 

.^nd  has  gone  on  his  last  run. 

In  addition  to  Mayor  Kevin  J.  Sullivan  and 
other  local  digTiitarles.  Massachusetts  Sec- 
retary of  Public  Safety  Charles  Barry,  and 
Stephen  Cohen  of  the  Massachusetts  Fire 
Academy  also  attended  the  services. 

Fire  Chief  Raymond  Johnson  said  members 
of  the  department  and  the  family  were  grati- 
fied by  the  large  turnout. 

•"We  were  very  pleased  they  came  on  a  day 
like  today,  so  cold,  and  during  the  holiday 
season,"  Chief  Johnson  said. 


Kennedy,  whom  he  served  as  Staff  As- 
sistant and  Assistant  Press  Secretary. 
John  has  remained  a  close  personal 
friend  over  the  years,  and  I  salute  his 
dedicated  service  to  our  common- 
wealth, to  our  Nation,  and  to  small 
business. 


JOHN  J  McNALLY,  JR. -A  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LEADER  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  KENNED"i'.  Mr.  President,  a  grood 
friend  and  native  son  of  Massachusetts 
has  recently  retired  as  district  director 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
of  Massachusetts,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
his  distinguished  record  of  service 

John  J.  McNally.  Jr.,  of  Webster. 
MA.  served  in  various  capacities  in  the 
administrations  of  President  Kennedy. 
P'resident  Johnson.  President  Ford,  and 
President  Bush.  As  a  lifelong  advocate 
of  small  business.  John  McNally's  im- 
pressive jaositions  of  responsibility 
have  included  director  of  the  Economic 
Development  Program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  for  New  Eng- 
land; Chief  Advocate  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  the  North- 
eastern United  States;  and  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  first  Perform- 
ance Standard  Review  Board  for  the 
SBA.  Mr.  McNally  has  also  been  active 
in  community  affairs.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Webster-Dudley  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  was  honored  by 
that  organization  as  Man  of  the  Year 
in  1975. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  John  was  a 
valued  friend  of  my  brother.  President 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SENATOR  MARSHALL  B.  WILLIAMS 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  South 
Carolina  Senator  Marshall  B.  Williams, 
who  recently  became  our  Nation's 
longest  serving  State  senator  He  has 
served  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
with  dedication,  ability,  honor  and  in- 
tegrity for  over  39  years.  We  are  proud 
of  him  and  his  lovely  wife  Margaret. 

First  elected  in  1952.  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  been  consecutively  reelected 
ever  since.  For  the  past  2  years  he  has 
served  with  distinction  as  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  South  Carolina  Senate 
A  man  of  commitment,  intellect  and 
high  ideals.  Senator  Williams  is  a 
model  of  excellence  to  generations  of 
young  and  aspiring  public  servants. 
The  Palmetto  State  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  as  talented  and  honorable  a 
man  as  Marshall  Williams  at  the  helm 
of  the  State  senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  regarding  Senator 
Williams  be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Orangeburg  Se.n.  Marshall  Willia.ms  Is 

Nation's  Longest  Servlng  Senator 

(By  Tucker  Lyon) 

In  1989,  veteran  Orangeburg  Sen.  Marshall 
Williams  was  sworn  in  as  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  an  honor  traditionally  re- 
served for  the  state's  top-ranking  or  longest 
serving  senator. 

Now,  two  years  later,  Williams  has  the 
added  distinction  of  being  the  longest-serv- 
ing senator  in  the  nation 

"I'm  the  most  senior  senator  lawmaker  in 
the  United  States.  I  don't  know  about  the 
House,"  Williams  said.  "The  woman  doing 
the  federal,  national  legislative  ihandbook 
said  one  other  had  served  the  time  I  was,  but 
he  was  not  offering  for  reelection  .  .  She 
said  I'd  be  the  senior  one  after  the  election." 

Another  state  record  he  holds.  Williams  be- 
lieves, is  a  key  to  his  longevity, 

"I  went  without  opposition  32  years,  from 
1952  to  1984,  longer  than  any  person's  ever 
been  in  South  Carolina,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
know  about  the  rest  of  the  country.  " 

Although  four  others  before  him— Sol  Blatt 
in  the  House  and  Edgar  Brown,  Rembert 
Dennis  and  Marion  Gressette  in  the  Senate- 
had  served  longer  than  Williams's  39  years  in 
ihe  Senate,  he  notes  that  they  all  at  times 
had  opposition. 

"That's  probably  why  I'm  still  up  there.  If 
I'd  had  opposition  during  those  years,  I 
might  have  lost  somewhere  down  the  line," 
the  Democrat  said.  "Harry  Truman  said  it's 
like  a  card  game,  if  you  play  enough  hands, 
you'll  lose  some  " 

Since  his  days  as  a  college  student,  Wil- 
liams also  has  the  rare  distinction  of  never 
having  lost  an  election  by  the  people. 


In  1946,  when  he  made  his  first  bid  for  ipub- 
lic  office,  William.s  says  he  was  "a  country 
boy"  who  ran  for  the  House  as  a  way  to 
make  himself  known  and  bolster  his  law 
practice.  The  countr.vwide  I>emocratic  pri- 
mary election  was  for  the  four  House  seats 

But  thanks  to  the  grateful  regard  afforded 
returning  veterans  of  World  War  n,  Williams 
and  three  fellow  young  Turks — Jimmy 
Brailsford.  Hugo  Sims  and  Charlton  Horger— 
swept  the  entire  old  guard  House  delegation, 
he  said. 

"I'm  sure  I'd  have  had  a  much  harder  time 
being  elected  the  first  time  if  I  wasn't  a  vet- 
eran in  1946,"  Williams  concedes 

Once  elected  to  the  House  and  again  fol- 
lowing his  1952  election  to  the  Senate,  Wil- 
liams says,  he  carried  out  his  intention  "by 
going  to  about  everything  1  was  invited  to. 
from  family  reunions  to  speaking  at  clube." 

And,  the  77-year  old  lawmaker  said,  "I 
really  held  the  only  office  that  I  would  have 
wanted,  1  never  wanted  to  sacrifice  my  law 
practice." 

The  senator's  one  brush  with  opposition 
came  in  1984,  when  stricken  by  a  stroke  days 
before  the  filing  period,  he  was  challenged  by 
a  Democrat  and  a  Republican 

Because  "politics  have  definitely 
changed,"  particularly  with  escalating  costs 
in  large  media  coverage  areas.  Wiiiiams 
thinks  his  record  of  longevity  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  up-and-coming  politicians  to 
match 

"I  was  amazed  that  Richland  Republican 
Sen.  John  Courson  had  to  raise  $147,000  to 
run  for  the  Senate,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,"  Williams  said  "When  I  ran  and  had 
opposition,  we  raised  $21,000  and  didn't  spend 
all  of  that.  I  know  he's  in  an  area  where  you 
have  to  buy  television  coverage  and  a  lot  of 
ads  in  the  paper  .  ,  but  that  just  blew  my 
mind." 

Asked  the  secret  of  his  success.  Williams 
says  he  makes  it  a  practice  not  to  get  mad 
with  anyone  over  politics  and  I  respect 
through  the  years  the  opinion  of  other  peo- 
ple, especially  when  it's  from  their  experi- 
ence." 

But  it  was  the  late  Wallance  Bethea,  Wil- 
liams says,  who  really  put  the  finger  on  the 
senator's  success. 

■  He  said  I  was  elastic  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,"  Williams  said  "My  family 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  that  .  my  children, 
grandchildren  and  now  great  grandchildren," 


REMARKS  BY  GOV.  CARROLL 
CAMPBELL  AT  HIS  INAUGURATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  fine  remarks 
made  by  the  able  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  South  Carolina.  Governor  Car- 
roll Campbell,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
inauguration  to  a  second  term. 

As  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  Governor 
and  feel  that  he  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  office.  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck  as  he  leads  South  Carolina  into 
the  future.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  any  way  I  can  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Campbell's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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1991  Inaugural  Address 

There  are  no  words  adequate  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  lyreat  honor  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me  I  want  you  to  know  I  will 
do  my  best  to  be  deservlnK  of  your  trust. 

Inauguration  day  Is  a  celebration  of  new 
beginnings-  a  day  to  reflect  on  the  past  and 
ponder  the  unlimited  opportunities  which 
await  us. 

I  Intend  to  do  a  Uttle  of  this  In  a  few  min- 
utes. 

But  this  Is  also  a  day  when  all  South  Caro- 
linians are  dwelling  on  the  present.  A  half 
world  away  sons  and  daughters  of  South 
Carolina  and  America  are  preparing  for  war 
while  praying  for  peace. 

We  know  that  history  will  be  written  in 
the  next  week,  but  we  do  not  know  what  It 
will  say  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  Is  unacceptable. 

This  morning  1  signed  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  next  7  days  as  prayer  week  In 
South  Carolina  I  am  asking  people  of  all 
faiths  to  pray  for  God's  protection  of  our 
troope.  and  for  God's  guidance  for  our  Presi- 
dent as  he  seeks  a  solution  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis. 

Now  I  want  to  share  with  you  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  South  Carolina  son.  Private 
First  Class  Thomas  S  Doar  the  fourth  from 
HartsvlUe  of  the  37th  Engineers  Battalion  In 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Writing  about  his  education  in  South  Caro- 
lina schools,  he  says,  quoting.  "1  often  was 
spellbound  In  my  U.S.  history  classes  by  the 
part  South  Carolinians  played  In  not  only 
the  formation  of  a  State,  but  a  nation  as 
well  From  Rutledge  to  Calhoun  to  Byrnes  to 
Thurmond,  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  histor- 
ical figures  (who)  simultaneously  forged  and 
strengthened  the  United  States  of  America." 

He  continues,  "it  was  the  education  I  re- 
ceived In  South  Carolina  that  has  caused  me 
...  to  feel  like  I.  too,  am  playing  an  Impor- 
tant port  In  our  Nation's  history" 

And  he  concludes  by  writing.  "For  me.  it  is 
a  responsibility  and  a  reward   " 

A  responsibility  and  a  reward.  So  writes 
Pfc  Thomas  Doar  from  the  sands  of  Saudi 
Arabia. 

It  Is  to  this  soldier  and  the  other  Ameri- 
cans In  uniform  that  we  dedicate  this  Inau- 
gural ceremony  In  thankstrlving  for  their 
courage  and  devotion  God  bless  America  and 
her  sons  and  daughters  In  uniform. 

Four  years  ago  I  shared  with  you  my  belief 
that  the  overriding  purpose  of  government  Is 
to  help  people  help  themselves. 

A  government  that  aggressively  creates 
opportunities  but  steadfastly  resists  guaran- 
tees. 

A  government  that  encourages  independ- 
ent Initiative  and  discourages  debilitating 
dependency 

A  government  that  empowers,  not  en- 
slaves. 

This  philosophy  works 

Personal  Income  In  South  Carolina  has 
grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  elght- 
polnt-two  percent  since  1987.  Improving  our 
standard  of  living  and  giving  us  the  re- 
sources to  educate  children  and  Increase 
services  to  our  citizens 

And  not  only  did  we  avoid  a  general  tax  In- 
cretise,  we  cut  taxes  on  the  working  poor  and 
took  >ile{m  u>  prevent  backdoor  tax  Increases 
through  inflation 

Two  wf>»'k.H  a^o  the  board  of  economic  ad- 
visers reported  that  South  Carolina  Is  still 
aiMlni?  ]o(>»  while  the  nation  Is  losing  them. 
While  a  downturn  is  expected,  the  report  In- 
dicates lontlnued  growth  Indeed,  we  have 
added  more  than  200  ihousand  new  Jobs. 


South  Carolina's  record  setting  economic 
expansion  and  job  creation  validate  our 
strategy  of  putting  more  people  to  work  in- 
stead of  putting  higher  taxes  on  working 
people. 

"The  supreme  end  of  education."  said  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  "is  expert  discemment^-the 
power  to  tell  the  good  from  the  bad.  the  gen- 
uine from  the  counterfeit,  and  to  prefer  the 
good  and  the  genuine  to  the  bad  and  the 
counterfeit." 

Such  Is  our  quest  for  excellence  In  edu- 
cation. 

Achieving  excellence  requires  different 
strategies  ffom  achieving  minimum  stand- 
ards Centralized  control  must  give  way  to 
local  innovation. 

We  recognized  with  the  target  2000  legisla- 
tion that  the  real  vitality  of  South  Carolina 
education  rests  right  there  in  the  classroom 
with  the  teachers  and  principals  and  parents 
who  know  their  children  best. 

They  are  the  potters  molding  the  clay,  the 
artists  painting  the  picture.  The  State's  Job 
is  to  support  them  Their  Job  is  to  under- 
stand the  needs  of  their  children  and  cre- 
atively find  ways  to  meet  those  needs,  even 
If  it  means  painting  outside  the  numbers 

Our  children  will  get  quality  education  to 
the  extent  that  the  State  funds  It  and  local 
educators  use  it  to  benefit  the  children. 

In  this  regard  1991  presents  some  tough 
choices.  The  budget  is  tight  and  the  needs 
great. 

Let  the  special  Interests  shout  from  the 
State  house  dome  If  they  must.  But  let  us  be 
sensible  enough  not  to  raise  taxes  and  wise 
enough  not  to  retreat  from  pursuing  excel- 
lence In  the  classroom. 

A  short  time  a«o.  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  worker  who  participated  in  my  Initiative 
for  work  force  excellence.  Referring  to  her 
fellow  employees  at  a  major  plant,  she 
writes.  "I  found  them  to  be  excited  about  the 
opportunity  to  develop  their  skills  and  con- 
tinue their  education  Everyone  enrolled  In 
the  program  seems  to  have  a  different  out- 
look on  life" 

This  Is  the  power  of  education  If  the  lead- 
ership of  South  Carolina,  unified  in  purpose, 
can  help  people  capture  a  new  outlook  on 
life,  there  is  no  limit  to  what  we  can  accom- 
plish. 

Four  years  ago  I  talked  about  a  clean  and 
safe  environment 

Again.  South  Carolina  Is  united  behind  the 
effort  to  cleanse  our  schools  and  streets  of 
drugs. 

The  Safe  Schools  Act.  which  took  effect 
nine  days  ago.  reaffirms  that  schools  are  for 
building  up  But  there's  also  a  place  for 
those  who  would  tear  down.  It's  called  pris- 
on 

Just  as  the  fight  to  protect  our  children 
continues,  so  must  we  continue  our  vigilance 
to  protect  our  natural  resources. 

Hurricane  Hugo  again  reminded  us  that 
our  environment  Is  fragile 

Poet  T.  Benton  'Y'oung  captured  the  South 
Carolina  we  all  love  when  he  wrote,  "a  quiet, 
calm  and  peaceful  place,  here  each  life  can 
set  its  pace,  with  hope  that  time  will  not 
erase  the  special  beauty,  charm  and  grace  so 
loved  In  South  Carolina   " 

We  cannot  permit  time  to  erase  the  special 
beauty  of  the  wetlands  We  cannot  permit 
other  priorities  to  thwart  efforts  for  sensible 
solid  waste  and  recycling  programs. 

And  we  shall  not  allow  one  judicial  opinion 
to  let  other  States  off  the  hook  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  for  hazardous  waste 

In  the  last  four  years  not  one  hazardous 
waste  facility  has  opened  In  South  Carolina 
We  have  enough  capacity  to  meet  our  needs 


We  have  not  sought,  nor  do  we  seek,  to 
dodge  our  respon8lblllt,.v.  and  we  will  not 
allow  other  States  to  dodge  theirs 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  State's  which  vol- 
untarily signed  the  regional  agreement  on 
hazardous  waste  to  honor  their  word  and 
maintain  their  Integrity  We  shall  pursue 
fairness,  preferably  through  cooperation.  But 
if  forced,  we  will  not  duck  confrontation. 

But  we  have  our  own  integrity  to  deal  with 
In  South  Carolina  Revelations  of  corruption 
have  hurt 

Our  image  has  been  tarnished.  Public  con- 
fidence has  been  damaged,  and  It  isn't  over 
yet. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me  most  is  the  ef- 
fect It  must  be  having  on  our  children  The 
very  soul  of  our  State  is  shaken  if  they  per- 
ceive their  elected  leaders  as  dishonest. 

I  want  to  make  three  points 

First.  I  proclaim  that  the  vast  majority  of 
legislators  and  other  public  officials  are  men 
and  women  of  integrity  who  have  chosen  to 
serve  with  grace  and  dignity  In  the  public 
square. 

Second,  all  the  laws  in  the  world  will  not 
guarantee  honesty.  You  only  need  to  look  at 
the  Bible  to  see  this.  If  certain  people  choose 
willingly  to  violate  God's  laws,  then  we  can- 
not expect  universal  conformity  to  man's 
laws 

Third,  we  do  not  need  reform  to  make  bad 
people  good.  But  we  need  reform  to  mirror 
the  integrity  of  the  good  people  In  public  life 
and  free  them  to  do  the  people's  business 
without  a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  doubt. 

There  will  be  much  debate  over  the  sub- 
stance of  reform.  1  commend  Senator  Wil- 
liams. Lieutenant  Governor  Theodore. 
Speaker  Sheheen  and  Representative  WU- 
klns  for  their  work  in  setting  the  stage  for 
debate 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  them  and  other  leg- 
islators in  promising  the  people  that  we  will 
not  quit  this  year  until  honesty  and  ethics 
have  again  been  exalted  and  restored  to  their 
rightful  position  in  the  affairs  of  state 

Addressing  ethics,  however,  is  only  a  par- 
Mai  answer  Much  of  State  government  is 
not  directly  accountable  to  any  elected  offi- 
cial- We  in  essence  have  four  branches  of 
government:  the  executive,  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches,  and  the  bureaucracy. 

Failure  to  restructure  government,  failure 
to  bring  horse-and- buggy  government  Into 
the  space  age,  will  perpetuate  a  system  that 
answers  to  nobody,  listens  to  nobody  and 
serves  nobody  other  than  its  own  special  In- 
terests. 

Soon  I  will  submit  for  the  general  assem- 
bly's consideration  a  plan  to  restructure 
State  government. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  measure  Its 
merits  In  terms  of  power— who  gains  and  who 
loses. 

Let  me  be  clear;  the  only  gains  we  should 
concern  ourselves  with  are  those  that  make 
government  more  accountable 

And  the  only  power  to  fret  about  is  the 
power  of  the  people  because  It  is  their  gov- 
ernment, their  taxes,  their  future 

I  have  provided  a  general  outline  of  some 
of  our  accomplishments  and  challenges  But 
I  do  not  want  to  end  without  stating  my  un- 
equivocal optimism  for  the  future  of  South 
Carolina 

I  can't  help  but  be  optimistic  when  one  of 
modem  history's  worst  natural  disasters  left 
our  people  unbowed 

I  can't  help  but  be  optimistic  knowing  how 
we  all  pulled  together  In  that  tragic  time 
and  came  out  stronger 

I.Adles  and  gentleman.  If  Hugo  couldn't  de- 
stroy our  spirit,  then  recession,  difficulties 
and  even  scandal  do  not  stand  a  chance. 


Let  us  look  to  ourselves  for  unity  and  pur- 
pose Let  us  look  to  God  for  strengxh  and  as- 
surance And  let  us  move  confidently  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities. 

Thank  you.  God  Bless  America,  our  miii- 
tary.  and  all  of  you 


TRAGEDY  AT  CALHOUN,  TN 

Mr  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 11,  1990,  the  worst  hiRhway 
tragedy  in  the  history  of  my  State  oc- 
curred on  Interstate  75  near  Calhoun, 
TN,  I  rise  today  to  recognize  the  agen- 
cies, organizations  and  individual  vol- 
unteers who  acted  swiftly  and  coura- 
geously to  assist  those  in  trouble  and 
to  avert  further  tragedy. 

This  accident  unfolded  rapidly  as  mo 
torlsts.  suddenly  engulfed  in  blinding 
fog,  found  themselves  trapped  in 
wreckage  and  fire.  The  plleup  stretched 
a  mile  in  both  directions.  Eighty-three 
vehicles  were  involved,  12  r)ersons  died, 
and  bO  more  were  hospitalized  with  in- 
juries. I  am  convinced  that  many  more 
individuals  would  have  died  if  not  for 
the  heroic  actions  of  individual  motor- 
ists and  emergency  personnel  who 
acted  quickly  to  help  crash  victims  and 
to  warn  those  approaching  this  area. 

Emergency  response  teams  from 
seven  counties  and  medical  profes- 
sionals worked  tirelessly  to  save  the 
lives  of  victims  on  site  and  at  area  hos- 
pitals. Rescue  teams  worked  for  hours 
in  the  burning  wreckage  to  free  other 
survivors  knowing  that  their  own  lives 
were  in  danger 

Community  support  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  tragedy  was  outstanding.  Volun- 
teers worked  around  the  clock  to  pro- 
vide adequate  food  and  shelter,  to  an- 
swer phone  inquiries  and  to  contribute 
any  support  services  needed  by  victims. 
rescue  workers,  medical  professionals 
and  others. 

Mr  President,  the  response  was  phe- 
nomenal and  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. Our  heart-felt  sympathy  goes  to 
the  families  who  lost  loved  ones  .^t  the 
same  time,  we  should  express  our  grati- 
tude that  so  many  more  lives  were 
saved  by  the  courageous  efforts  of 
many  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  for  a  job 
well  done  the  following  agencies,  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  who  partici- 
pated m  the  resp>onse  to  this  accident: 

Wen  Care  Emergency  Medical  Ser%'ices, 
American  Red  Cross.  Athens  Area  Amateur 
Radio  Club.  Athens  Community  Hospital, 
.Athens  Fire  Department,  Athens  Police  De- 
partment, Athens  McMinn  County  Emer- 
gency Management,  Athen&McMinn  Hazard- 
ou.i  Material,  Bacon  Constniction— Cleve- 
land, Baptist  Med  Flight-  Knoxville.  BFI, 
Bowaters  Emergency  Medical  Services. 
Bowaters  Security.  Bradley  County  Emer- 
gency Medical  Service,  Bradley  County 
Emergency  Management,  Bradley  County 
Hazardous  Materials,  Bradley  County  Res- 
cue, Bradley  County  Sheriffs  Department, 
Bradley  Memorial  Hospital,  Calhoun  Police, 
Calhoun  Rural  Fire,  Calhoun  School.  Cal- 
houn Transport  Service  Reef  Truck.  Charles- 
UiTi      Volunteer     Fire     Department,     Chat- 


tanooga-Hamilton County  Rescue,  Clear- 
water Rural  Fire,  Cleveland  Area  Amateur 
Radio  Club,  Cleveland  Community  Hospital, 
Cleveland  Fire  Department,  Cleveland  Police 
Department,  Dallas  Bay  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment, Daniels  Construction  Co. — Cleve- 
land. Dr  Rodney  Dunham— Woods  Memorial 
Emergency  Medical  Services.  Dr.  Jerry 
DeVane— Bradley  Memorial  Emergency  Med- 
ical Services.  E^stndge  Fire  Department. 
Erlanger  Hospital.  Erlanger  Life  Force  Heli- 
copter. Etowah  Rescue,  Etowah  Rural  Fire, 
FBI  Team,  Hamilton  County  Emergency 
Management  .Agency,  Hamilton  County 
Emergency  Medical  Ser\'ices,  Highway  58 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Hillsview  Rural 
Fire.  Knox  County  Rescue  Team.  Loudon 
County  Emergency  Medical  Services. 
McMmn  County  FireRescue.  McMinn  Coun- 
ty Government — County  Executive  Ron 
Banks,  McMinn  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, McMinn  County  School  Department 
Bus  Drivers,  Meigs  County  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Services,  Meigs  County  Rescue  Team. 
Memorial  Hospital  Emergency  Medical  Ser\-- 
ices,  Monroe  County  Emergency  Medical 
Services,  Monroe  County  Rescue,  Clin  Chem- 
ical Group.  Polk  County  Rural  Fire  and  Res- 
cue. Redbank  Fire  Department.  Riceville 
Rural  Fire.  Dr  Iris  Snider— McMmn  County 
Coroner.  St,  Paul's  Episcopal  Church- Dr 
Brody.  Tennessee  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  Tennessee  Funeral  Directors  Asso- 
ciation: Executive  Director  Joe  Scudder  and 
Fred  Berry,  Jr.— Disaster  Committee.  Ten- 
nessee Highway  Patrol.  Tennessee  Public 
Service  Commission,  Tennessee  Department 
of  Transpwrtation,  Tri-Community  Fire  and 
Rescue,  Tri-State  Mutual  Aid,  Union  Grove 
Rural  Fire,  UT  Life  Star  Helicopter.  LT 
Medical  Center,  Dr.  Benny  Waller  Medical 
Command  Officer,  Woods  Memorial  Hospital. 
Woods  Memorial  Hospital  Emergency  .Medi- 
cal Services.  All  Area  Wreckers 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  you  and  my 
colleagues  for  joining  me  in  this  public 
tribute.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
those  who  gave  so  much  of  themselves. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.127th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

In  our  debate,  a  number  of  Senators 
have  invited  us  to  imagine  our  own 
children  at  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  To 
use  that  ruler  to  measure  the  impor- 
tance of  what  is  at  stake. 

I  suggest  that  we  spend  a  moment 
imagining  a  son  or  brother  held  hos- 
tage. Chained  to  a  wall.  I  ask  that  you 
store  this  image,  and  recall  it  as  we  de- 
bate the  larger  issue  here.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  world  order.  An 
international  order  that  can  no  more 
tolerate  aggression  against  an  individ- 
ual than  aggression  against  a  neighbor- 
ing nation. 


THE  LITHUANIAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  unfolding  trag- 
edy taking  place  in  Lithuania  and  the 
use  of  Soviet  military  force  against  the 
people  of  Lithuania  even  as  we  speak. 


We  understand  that  three  persons  have 
already  been  wounded  and  that  one  fa- 
tality has  been  repwrted.  These  acts  by 
President  Gorbachev  and  his  military 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
perestroika  and  reflect  a  mentality  we 
thought  had  ended  with  the  cold  war. 

These  actions  by  President  Gorba- 
chev do  not  mark  the  values  of  a  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner.  They  reflect  a  c>ti- 
ical  attempt  to  use  force  at  a  time 
when  the  world's  attention  is  turned  to 
another  serious  crisis. 

The  Lithuanian  people  and  their  Gov- 
ernment present  no  threat  to  the  So- 
viet Government.  They  are  not  shoot- 
ing anyone.  They  simply  want  their 
freedom  and  their  nationhood  back. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  already 
condemned  the  Hitler-Stalin  secret 
protocols  that  turned  the  Baltics  over 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  Gorbachev  ap- 
pears to  be  returning  to  Stalinist  poli- 
cies on  the  Baltic  States. 

This  is  truly  a  set-back  for  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  and  I  believe 
the  President  should  postpone  the  sum- 
mit and  send  Mr.  Gorbachev  an  urgent 
message  telling  him  that  we  will  not 
pursue  a  policy  of  business  as  usual.  We 
must  urge  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  call  the 
troops  back  from  Lithuania  and  allow 
the  democratically  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Lithuania,  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Latvia  and  Estonia  to  carry 
out  their  lawful  duties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news 
release  of  a  statement  I  made  several 
days  ago  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CSCE  Commission  Chairman  Hrrs 

ADMINISTRATION  CAUTION  ON  BALTICS 

Washington —Sen  Dennis  DeConcinl  (D- 
Ariz.),  chainnan  of  the  U  S  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  ("Hel- 
sinki Commission'!,  today  expressed  deep 
concern  over  Moscow's  reported  threat  tc 
send  paratroops  into  the  Baltic  States  to 
round  up  draft  resisters, 

'It's  time  for  the  Bush  Adm.inistration  to 
back  up  its  rhetorical  support  for  Baltic  self- 
determination  by  taking  a  tough  stand  on 
forced  Baltic  conscription  into  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces,  "  DeConcinl  said. 

Since  1940.  when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
and  seized  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
the  United  States  government  has  consid- 
ered the  Baltic  States  occupied  countries 

DeConcinl  said  that  because  the  1949  Gene- 
va Convention,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  pro- 
hibits occupying  powers  from,  compelling 
citizens  of  occupied  countries  to  serve  in  its 
armed  forces.  Baltic  citizens  should  not  have 
to  serve  m  the  Soviet  Army 

The  Soviet  Defense  Ministry's  latest 
threat  to  use  compulsion  against  the  Baltic 
States  caps  a  series  of  alarming  events  and 
trends,  "  DeConcini  said.  "Baltic  good-faith 
efforts  to  negotiate  independence  with  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  foundered  because  of  Moscow's  recal- 
citrance. " 

Calls  have  issued  from  Moscow  to  dissolve 
the  duly  elected  parliament*  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  to  rule  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia by  presidential  decree   Last  week,  spe- 
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clai  mark  Beret"  forces  of  the  Soviet  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Ministry  took  control  of  the  press 
bulldln»(  In  KlKa.  Latvia. 

•All  sltrna  in(ll<:au>  that  President  Gorba- 
chev has  lost  any  inclination  to  work  out 
differences  with  the  Baltic  governmenu  and 
has  opted  Instead  to  force  them  Into  line,  " 
DeConclnl  said.  ■Foreign  Minister 
Schevardnadze's  warnings  that  'a  dictator- 
ship Is  coming"  grow  more  convincing  every 
day. 

"Moscow's  unwillingness  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously with  the  Baltic  States  has.  unfortu- 
nately, been  encouraged  by  a  confused  U  S 
policy."  DeConclnl  added.  "Since  Lithuania 
declared  the  re-estibllshment  of  Independ- 
ence In  March  1990,  and  Estonia  and  Latvia 
declared  their  Intentions  to  proceed  on  the 
same  course,  the  Administration  has  tiptoed, 
backtracked,  and  sidestepped  on  the  Issue  of 
Baltic  Independence. 

"The  Issue  of  forced  conscription  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  put  some  teeth 
Into  our  50-year  principled  stand  of  refusing 
to  recognize  the  forcible  Soviet  incorpora- 
tion of  Latvia.  Lithuania  and  E^stonia.  We 
should  make  clear  to  President  Gorbachev 
that  Soviet  use  of  force  In  the  Baltic  States 
will  have  a  powerful  and  immediate  Impact 
on  US. -Soviet  relations  and  that  our  co- 
operation In  other  regions.  Including  the 
Persian  Gulf,  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
given  Moscow  carte  blanche  In  the  Baltic." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messanres  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings ) 


REPORT  ON  DEVELOPMENTS  WITH 
RKSPKCT  TO  LIBYA  MESSAGE 
FROM  THK   PHKSIDK.N'T     CM  3 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  thf  tMiiuwing  message 
from  the  I'i-'mI't;'  ><f  the  United 
States;  which  wius  rrifrred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

1.  I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on 
developments  since  my  last  report  of 
July  13.  1990.  concerning  the  national 
emergency  with  respect  to  Libya  that 
was  declared  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12543  nf  January  7.  1986  This  report  is 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  401(c)  of 
the  National  Emergencies  Act.  50 
use  IMltc):  section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act.  50  U.S.C.  1703(c) 
("lEEPA");  and  section  505(C)  of  the 
International    Security    and    Develop- 


ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985.  22  U.S.C. 
2349aa-9(c). 

2.  Since  my  last  report  on  July  13. 
1990.  there  have  been  no  amendments 
to  the  Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations. 
31  C.F.R.  Part  550  (the  "Regulations"), 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control  ( "FAC")  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Additionally, 
since  July  13.  1990.  there  have  been  no 
amendments  or  changes  to  orders  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the 
Department  of  Transportation  imple- 
menting aspects  of  Executive  Order  No. 
12543  relating  to  exports  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  air  transportation,  re- 
spectively. 

3.  During  the  current  &-month  period. 
FAC  approved  only  one  license  applica- 
tion authorizing  the  renewal  of  a  pat- 
ent. Twenty  licensing  decisions  were 
made  prohibiting  transactions  in  con- 
nection with  Libya. 

4.  Various  enforcement  actions  men- 
tioned in  previous  reports  continue  to 
be  pursued.  In  October  1990,  based  upon 
violations  of  lEEPA.  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  seized  $3  million  in  funds  at  a 
New  York  bank  and  $800,000  at  a  bank 
in  Florida.  The  U.S.  attorneys  for  the 
respective  Jurisdictions  utilized  18 
use.  1966.  the  Money  Laundering 
Control  Act.  to  effect  the  seizures.  This 
marks  the  first  time  that  this  statute 
has  been  used  to  effect  seizures  based 
upon  an  lEEPA  violation.  This  con- 
tinuing investigation  centers  around 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to  invest  Libyan 
funds  in  various  U.S.  businesses  and 
technology. 

In  November  1990.  FAC  blocked  a  let- 
ter of  credit  in  the  amount  of  $332,124. 
drawn  on  the  account  of  a  U.S.  manu- 
facturer to  pay  a  South  Korean  firm 
for  the  shipment  of  industrial  equip- 
ment to  Libya.  The  funds  have  been 
placed  into  a  blocked  account,  and  the 
investigation  into  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  firm  continues. 

5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month  period 
from  July  13.  1990.  through  December 
14.  1990,  that  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  exercise  of  powers  and  authori- 
ties conferred  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Libyan  national  emergency  are  esti- 
mated at  $407,603.  Personnel  costs  were 
largely  centered  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  (particularly  in  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  the  Customs 
Service,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Enforcement,  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  and  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel),  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Libya  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  powers  at  my  dis- 


posal to  apply  economic  .sanctions 
against  Libya  as  long  as  these  meas- 
ures are  appropriate,  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments  as  re- 
quired by  law 

George  Bush. 
The  White  house,  January  11,  1991. 


EXECin'IVK  KKI'OKTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ^rUNN  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  brigadier  general  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corpe  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  major  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  624 

James  M.  Myatt. 

I  nominate  the  following-named  captains 
In  the  line  of  the  US.  Navy  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half),  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  624.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

UNRESTRICTED  LI.NE  OFFICER 
To  be  rear  admiral  (lower  half) 

Capt  David  S  BUI  lU.  228-5a-8134.  U.S. 
Navy. 

Capt.  Arthur  K  Cebrowskl.  147-32-9746. 
US.  Navy. 

Capt  John  J  Mazach.  410-70-0306.  U.S. 
Navy. 

Capt.  Bernard  J.  Smith.  262-58-2097.  U.S. 
Navy. 

Capt.  Ernest  F  Tedeschl,  Jr..  047-32-7849. 
U.S.  Navy 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 

By    Mr     WARNER    (for    himself.    Mr 

LlEBERMAN,    Mr     STEVENS.    Mr.    ROBB. 

Mr    Hefmn.  Mr    Dole,  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr    Danforth.  Mr    Murkowski.  Mr. 
Bond.   Mr    Burns.   Mr    Chafee.   Mr 
Coats.  Mr   Cochran.  Mr   Cohen.  Mr. 
CRAIG.   Mr    DAmato.   Mr    Domenici. 
Mr    Garn.  Mr    Gorton.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr      Hatch.     Mr      John.ston.     Mrs 
Kassebaum.  Mr    Mack.  Mr    McCain. 
Mr    McCONNELL.  Mr    Rcrm.  Mr    Rro- 
.VAN.  Mr   Seymour.  Mr   Simpson.  Mr 
Smpth.  Mr    Specter,  and  Mr    Thur- 
mond): 
S  J    Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   use  of  U.S.   Armed   Forces  pursuant  to 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  678,  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated; 

By   Mr    DOLE  i for  himself.   Mr    PELL. 
Mr  Mitchell,  and  Mr  Warner i 
S.  Res    11    Resolution  to  commend  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Unlt^-d  Nations;  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


By  Mr  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr 
Helm.s.  Mr  D'Amato.  Mr.  Kohl.  Ms 
MiKULfiKi.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Glenn 
.Mr  RiEGLE.  Mr  Dixon,  Mr  Warner 
.Mr  THUR.MOND.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr  Gra 
HA.M.  Mr  Dodd.  Mr  Mo'i-NIHAN.  .Mr 
DeConcini,  Mr  Meteenbaum,  Mr 
McCain.  Mr  Mack.  Mr.  Lugak.  .Mr 
.\KAKA.     Mr     Bryan    and    Mr     Sak- 

BANESl: 

S.  Res.  12.  Resolution  calling  upon  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  to  refrain  from  further  use 
of  force  against  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  or  Estonia; 
considered  and  aiirrped  to 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

senate  -IOI.NT  RE.SOLUTION  1 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  KERRY,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion regarding  United  States  policy  to 
reverse  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  11— COM- 
.MENDING  THE  SECRETARY  GEN- 
ERAL OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr   Warner)  submitted 
the    following    resolution;    which    was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  n 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  interest  of  all  parties 
to  explore  every  reasonable  avenue  to 
achieve  a  resolution  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
.sls  without  war. 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  played  a 
central  role  In  efforts  to  achieve  the  total 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait. 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  has  passed  12  separate  resolutions 
calling  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
goals. 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar  has  announced  his 
intention  to  travel  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  in- 
cluding to  Iraq.  t.o  make  a  last  effort  to  con- 
vince Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  his  forces  from  Kuwait  before  .Jan- 
uary 15,  1991 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
Secretary  (General  for  his  initiative. 

That  the  Senate  hopes  that  the  Secretary 
General's  mission  will  lead  to  a  peaceful  res- 
olution of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  to  include 
the  total  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  12— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  USE  OF  FORCE  IN 
THE  BALTIC  NATIONS 

Mr  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  DAmato,  Mr.  Kohl.  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows; 


S.  Res.  12 

Whereas  President  Gorbachev  has  deployed 
troops  to  Lithuania  and  begun  to  use  force  to 
impose  his  rule  in  place  of  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Lithuania: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union: 

Whereas  these  Baltic  nations  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  economic  reform  and  real  de- 
mocratization among  the  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas  the  government  of  Lithuania  has 
responded  with  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  im- 
mediate support  of  all  democratic  countries 
to  protect  the  independence  and  democracy 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  calls  on  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  to  refrain  from  further  use 
of  coercive  tactics  against  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, or  Estonia.  Such  coercive  tactics  are  un- 
acceptable among  the  community  of  demo- 
cratic nations  and  especially  so  at  a  time 
when  the  world,  including  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  is  united  in  opposition  to  the  forcible 
annexation  of  another  small  nation.  Kuwait, 
by  its  brutal  neighbor.  Iraq 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMnTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRmON.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition.  an(3  For- 
estry will  hold  a  hearing  on  agricul- 
tural trade  and  agricultural  reform  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  they  effect  United 
States  agriculture.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday.  January  23.  1991  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  SR-332,  For  further  infor- 
mation, pleace  contact  Lynnett  Wag- 
ner of  the  committee  staff  at  224-5207. 

COM.MrrTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  meet  to  orga- 
nize on  Wednesday.  January  30.  1991,  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  SR-301.  At  this  meeting 
the  committee  plans  to  adopt  its  rules 
of  procedure  and  to  select  members  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on 
the  Library. 

The  committee  will  also  consider  leg- 
islative and  administrative  items  cur- 
rently pending  in  its  agenda,  including 
an  original  resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-0278. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HONORING  AMERICA'S  BEST 
AIRLINE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  from  the  Great  Lakes  region  have 
long  been  proud  of  the  excellent  service 


provided  by   the  Milwaukee-based  air- 
line Midwest  Express, 

Yesterday,  we  learned  that  the  secret 
is  finally  out.  The  January  issue  of 
Consumer  Reports  Travel  Letter  re- 
veals to  all  Americans  that  Midwest 
Express  is— overall— the  best  airline  in 
America, 

Speaking  from  personal  experience.  I 
can  say  the  following:  Midwest  Express 
is  second  to  none.  And  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  folks  at  Midwest  Express  for  this 
richly  deserved  honor. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  on  this  subject  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
On  Top  Midwest  Express  Named  Best 
Airline  in  United  States 
(By  Tim  Cuprisin) 

Midwest  Express  was  rated  "t)est  US  air- 
line overall"  in  the  January  issue  of 
Consumer  Reports  Travel  Letter. 

The  monthly  travel  newsletter  praised  the 
Milwaukee-based  airline  as  the  only  US  car- 
rier providing  "acceptable  comfort  for  the 
traveler  on  any  coach  ticket,  including  the 
cheapest  excursion." 

The  airlines  comfortable  seating  and  pre- 
mium meals  earned  Midwest  Express  an  in- 
clusion in  the  newsletter's  "10  Good  Trans- 
portation Values." 

However  small  its  present  market,  this 
niche  earner  is  a  welcome  exception  to  the 
sameness  of  most  US  coach  air  travel."  ac- 
cording to  the  newsletter  Published  In 
Mount  Vernon.  N.Y'  .  by  Consumers  Union. 
the  85,000-circulation  newsletter  Is  aimed 
mostly  at  non-busmess  traveie."^. 

Midwest  Express  President  Tim  Hoeksema 
.said  that  maintaining  the  airline's  reputa- 
tion for  service  was  "something  that  we 
work  very  hard  to  do   " 

When  I  look  at  this  thing,  it  just  renews 
to  me  the  fact  that  people  want  good  ser\'ice 
and  they  want  good  value."  Hoeksema  said 

Hoeksema  said  the  airlines  status  as  a 
"niche  carrier."  which  serves  a  specific  area 
of  the  flying  market,  made  it  easier  to  stress 
service. 

"We  have  a  successful  basic  formula  and 
stick  to  it."  Hoeksema  said,  "The  fact  that 
were  small  makes  it  easier  to  do  this  type  of 
thing  It's  not  all  things  to  all  people." 

Recently.  Midwest  became  the  only  US 
carrier  to  offer  credit  card  telephones  in  all 
planes. 

bateman  praises  midwest 

.Mitchell  Airport  Director  Barry  Bateman 
said  Midwest  Express  was  responsible  for 
"putting  us  on  the  map" 

■Midwest  Express  is  awfully  good  for  Mil- 
waukee and  awfully  good  for  Mitchell  Air- 
port." Bat*man  said  "It's  very  nice  to  be 
standing  out  in  the  concourse  and  executives 
wili  come  m  from  Boston  and  New  Y'ork.  and 
they  will  remark  about  what  a  nice  trip 
they've  had.  It's  a  real  feather  In  our  cap 
that  Midwest  Express  is  here 

Bateman  said  Midwest  Express  was  one  of 
the  few  airlines  created  after  the  industry 
was  deregulated  that  has  thrived  He  said  it* 
success  stemmed  from  its  focus  on  Wisconsin 
business  fliers, 

Hoeksemia  said  that  the  recession  and 
higher  fuel  prices  had  forced  the  airline  to 
spend  the  first  quarter  of  1991  preservTng  its 
miarket.  rather  than  expanding  But  he  said 
that  passenger  figures  had  not  dropped 
much,  since  about  75°/.  of  the  airline's  pas- 
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sentffrs  were  business  filers,  rather  than  dis- 
cretionary travelers 

W  B  I/eiinaril.  manaKlng  editor  of  the 
newsletter,  said  Midwest  Kxpreas  routinely 
scored  highly   in  surveys  of  sealint;  comfort. 

The  airline  s  fleet  of  13  DC  98  has  only  two 
rows  of  two  seats  each,  an  arrangement  most 
US  airlines  limit  to  first  class  seating  Most 
airlines  have  three  seats  In  a  row  In  coach  • 


HONORING        CHIFPKWA        SPRINGS 
CORP  AND         LEINKNKUGEL'S 

BRKWP-.RY 

•  Mr  K.\.STEN  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  are  proud  of  the  sacrifice 
belni?  made  by  the  young:  men  and 
women  who  are  representing:  our  coun- 
try in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  rise  today  to 
applaud  some  of  my  constituents  who 
liave  gone  the  extra  mile  to  lighten  the 
tiurden  on  those  courageous  young  sol- 

dleiB. 

The  Chippewa  Springs  Corp.  of  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  WI.  together  with  the 
Jacob  Leinenkugel  Brewing  Co..  has 
shipped  800  cases  of  bottled  spring 
water  to  our  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Thanks  to  this  important  joint 
project,  our  troops  will  enjoy  20,000  16- 
ounce  bottles  of  refreshing  Wisconsin 
spring  water.  Truly  can  it  be  said  of 
our  soldiers:  "Blessed  are  they  who 
thirst  for  what  is  right."  I  therefore  ex- 
tend a  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  generous 
Wisconsinites  who  have  made  this  im- 
portant donatior;  • 


ORDERS  FOR  SATURDAY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8  a.m.  on  Satur- 
day. January  12;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date  and  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Immediately  following  the  prayer  on 
Saturday,  there  be  3  hours  10  minutes 
of  debate  on  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1.  the  Nunn,  et 
al.,  joint  resolution,  with  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee  controlling  110 
minutes  and  the  Republican  leader  or 
his  designee  controlling  80  minutes; 
that  at  the  conclusion  or  yielding  back 
of  time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
without  any  intervening  action  or  de- 
bate on  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1;  and  that  up<^)n  the  disposition 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  the  Dole- 
Warner,  et  al..  resolution,  on  which 
there  will  be  2  hours  10  minutes  of  de- 
bate, with  the  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee  controlling  80  minutes  and  the 
majority  leader  or  his  designee  con- 
trolling 50  minutes,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  or  yielding  back  of  time, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  without  any 
intervening   action   or  debate   on   pas- 


sage of  Sen;itt>  .Icpint  Resolution  2;  and 
that  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  these  two  resolutions,  no  amend 
ments  or  motions  be  in  order,  except 
for  motions  to  reconsider  and  to  table 
the  passage  of  these  resolutions. 

The  PRP:SIDING  officer.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader, 
and  the  Republican  leader,  with  whom 
I  have  reached  this  agreement  follow- 
ing many  hours  of  discussion  along 
with  many  colleagues  on  both  sides 
who  participated  in  those  discussions. 

Under  this  agreement,  for  the  infor- 
mation therefore  of  Senators,  to  sum- 
marize, the  Senate  will  reconvene  at  8 
a.m.  on  Saturday  morning— actually 
now  this  morning,  it  just  being  after 
midnight  now— and  we  will  debate  for  3 
hours  and  10  minutes  on  the  Nunn.  et 
al.,  resolution.  There  will  then  be  a 
vote  on  that  at  11:10  a.m.  on  Saturday. 
Assuming  that  will  be  an  approxi- 
mately 20-minute  vote,  beginning  at 
approximately  11:30.  or  immediately 
following  that  vote,  the  Senate  will 
then  debate  for  2  hours  and  10  minutes 
on  the  Dole-Warner  resolution,  with  a 
vote  on  that  to  occur  at  approximately 
1:40  p.m..  pursuant  to  this  agreement. 
There  will  be  no  amendments  to  either 
resolution.  There  will  be  no  other  mat- 
ters before  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
just  these  two  votes  on  the  two  com- 
peting resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  might.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  filed  earlier  yesterday  by 
Senators  Warner  and  Dole,  et  al.,  be 
considered  introduced  and  that  it  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  that  is  a  nec- 
essary prerequisite  to  having  it  up  for 
consideration  later  today.  So  the  mat- 
ter will  be  concluded  with  rollcall 
votes  to  occur— to  repeat  once  more — 
at  approximately  11:10  am  on  the 
Nunn  resolution  and  at  approximately 
1  40  p.m   on  the  Warner  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  express  to  him  we.  too.  are 
pleased  we  could  compress  this  time 
and  meet  this  schedule  But  I  want  to 
say.  certainly,  to  those  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  the  time  will  be  exces- 
sively compressed  in  the  morning  hour 
from  the  time  when  the  Senate  begins 
its  business  until  the  approximate  time 
of  the  rollcall  vote  the  leader  ha-s  just 
described  for  reasons  that  I  understand 
remained  apparent  between  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  majority  leader  ear- 
lier in  the  day. 


.\nd  so  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
thai  their  schedule  will  be  available  to 
them  in  the  morning.  There  are  some 
times  that  we  were  not  able  to  meet  in 
the  form  of  the  full  time  requested 
.^nd  so  1  am  just  saying  to  those  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  that  schedule  for  their 
remarks  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  in 
order  to  meet  this  schedule  and  we  will 
continue  our  statements  tonight. 

Mr      MITCHKI.I.      I     thank     my    col- 
league 


RECESS  UNTIL  8  AM    TODAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notes  there  are  no  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  who  are  authorized 
to  be  recognized  There  appears  to  be 
no  other  business  before  the  body  at 
this  time. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  .Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8 
a.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  2:39  a.m., 
recessed  until  Saturday.  January  12. 
1991.  at  8  a.m. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  January  11.  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JON  DAVID  01-JK88MA.W  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM 
BIA.  A  CAREER  MEMBER  OP  THE  SENIOR  POREION  SERV 
ICE,  CLASS  OP  MtNlSTERCOimSELOR  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR CXTRAORDINARV  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF 
THE  l-NrTED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPI-BLIC  OP 
PARAOCAY 

DEPARTME.NT  OF  JUSTICE 

DONNA  M  OWENS  OF  OHIO  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
BITIEAU  OP  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  iNEW  POsmoNi 

I,N  THE  AIR  KORCE 

THE  POLLOWINO  PERSON  FOR  RESERVE  OP  THE  AIR 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  GRADE  I.VDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  •m  TfTLE  10  LTJITED 
STATES  CODE  WrTH  A  Vlfw  Ti  ■  IiESIONATION  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTIO.K  Wtr:  TrrLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE  TO  PERFORM  THE  DITIES  INDICATED 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

PORTUNATOT   EUZAOA.  l»7-0-aS6 

THE  FOLLOWING  PERSONS  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT  m  THE  ORADE  INt>ICATEIi  CNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  in  TITl.E  10  CNTTEI) 
STATES  CODE.  WrTH  A  VIEW  TO  DESIGNATION  CNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SECTION  Wtl.  TTTLE  10  IGNITED 
STATES  CODE  TO  PERFORM  THE  DUTIES  INDICATES 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

DONALD  E  BAYLE8   41ft  4*  WOe 
BENJAMIN  A    MALOONAIO   Zn  M  «l(r7 

THE  POLLOWINO  OFFICER  PoR  RFJiF.RVE  OT  T  ADt 
FORCE  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  (iRAI>F  INMCATfc  PWR 
THE  PROVISIONS  OP  SBTTION  w\  TITLE  IS.  DNtfED 
STATES  CODE  WITH  A  VIEW  Ti '  llE«10S^T10N  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  KXT  Tm.F  10  CNrTEI) 
STATES  CtiDE  TO  PERFORM  THE  DmE«  INUK  ATKD 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

EDWARD  J   PA8QUARELLA  Oa-»~(Ill 

THE  POLLOWINO  REOULAR  OFFICERS  FOR  RESERVE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE  APPOWTMENT.  IN  THE  ORADE  INDI- 
CATED UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  S«  TTTLE 
10    I'NrTED  STATES  CODE 

MEDICAL  CORPS 
To  be  litiilrnant  colonel 

ROBERT  L  COOPER.  JR     bIl^»HBl» 

DE.NTAL  CORPS 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JOSEPH  M    HARVEY    SOb  7«  <aH 


LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

HERBERT  A    H.\RR180N    0«7  4+-«2e; 
BROOKS  E   RHELTON    3»-4fti»< 

THE  FOLUlWINO  RETIRED  OFFICER  F<JB  RESEHVK  of 
THE  AIR  FORCE  APPOINTMENT  fN  THE  GRADE  [NPI 
<  ATEI)  CNIIER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  5«i  TrTLE 
10    CNITEli  STATES  CODE 


RETIRED  RESERVE 
To  be  colonel 

WALTER  B    LAWRENCE  47S-30-2W1 

THE  FOI.l>OWrNG  OFFICERS  FOR  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  NOS  EAD>  PROMOTION  IN  THE  GRADE  INDI- 
CATED CNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTION  1542.  TrTLE 
10,  UNrrED  STATES  CODE 

DE.NTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel   ■ 

DENNIS  R   FAIRBOCRN   5»«^»ll 
STANLEY  E    ZEITZ    :!*  32-2064 

LINE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROGER  A    EN08TR0M    3»  4J  ■»'0 
JOHN  A    MATHESON    MT   .S4  33S4 
DAN'NY  J    *  AVTT    4..    :4  351! 

THE  FOLLOWING  STCIIENTS  OF  THE  l-MI-\)R.V(  FJ5  SERV 
ICES  CNIVFJUsm-  OF  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  CLASS  OF 
1»1  FOR  APPf>tNTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE. 
EFFECTIVE  CPON  THEIR  GR.AIH  ATION  CMiEH  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  SECTION  2114  TITI,E  iO  l-NrTFJl  STATES 
CODE  wn-H  GRADE  AND  DATE  OF  RANTC  T(.)  BE  DETER 
MINED  BY  THE  SECRET ARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

BRIAN  D    AFKI.Fi-K    5.S>92«.23 
DANNY  P    BfIRK    5T1«  cTlS 
JAY  T    BISHOFF    i2».06  5*6! 
MICHAEI.  L    BLEDSOE   2.*«  »  Vni 
DAN*    BODILY    518«lSr8S 
EDWIN  K    BCRKETT    iTl  4.'>  204» 
BI^KE  V   CHAMBER1.A1N    2»«-«161 
DAVID  R    CONDIE    MO"«:l,^:; 
H/)NA1J)N   DELANols    ;:i.  42  (.!::»• 
8<-OTT  M    DEPCE    22i,»«i* 
ROY  .,'    DILEO    Oa.   »-0996 
FR.ANK  G    IirrZ    IB-SMrTSO 
BRCCE  M    EDWARDS   M7  4H357 
IREL  S    EPPICH    !i28  19  4C70 
DAVID  R    FOS8    22»  90  "1*1 
PAUL  F    FREITAB    5?J-(r  39ffl 
JOHN  V    OANDY    4»  1<>  M2C 
MARX  I)   (X.X3DWIN    2»  ~2  lOCl 
JAMES*    HAYNE8   24*  2»  2836 
MARC  A    HESTER    57»  Mas'!. 
CAESAR  A    Jl-NTCER    Sfli  Ol  A'lB 

KAREN  K   KERJ,E   42(>04<««: 
COUN  M    KINGSTON    0S».S4*.M 

DAVID  L    Kl-rZ    4»  ■:&  0628 

GIAEVrTA  LANZANO    083   ■*  «» 

VOt!  T    UN   M»  31  3sry 

rx)N  C    I^OOMEK    MS-43e:". 

JEFFREY  A    M  ARCHESSACLT    UBf  V.  Aiit 

ANDREW  M    M    MORAN    2i»«0  2Sb.S 

CHABJ.ES  E    MORRIS    24»  2»  -KBi 

ANJA  A    PATTfJN    243  2^0436 

HEI.EN  O    POREMBA    DID  .Vl  «224 

JOHN  A    POREMBA    52*  r;  «5«J 

RICHARD  C    RENO    XHT  •«-22 

PHILLIP  C    RIDDLE   +43 «  lOW 

RICHARD  8    8ABO    511  31   SaK' 

TOM  J    SACERWEIN    M*  »  7S19 

CHUNG  M    BIEDLECKI   2(B  5&4J71 

ROY  a    80T0    J»-43-«79a 

ERIC  B    STONE    ttn  3i  Mdd 

,IEFF  y    VISTA    23t-0ft-(H2T 

DAVID  M    WALKER   42*<»«r; 

BILL  P    WATSON    56:  53-6121 

RICHARD  M    ZWIRKO    15H»  ITl* 

IN  THE  AK.MY 

THE  FOIJjOWING  NAMED  OFFICER-S  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DITY-  LIST  FOB  PROMOTION  Tli  THE  GRADE  INTJICATED 
IN  THE  CNTTED  STATES  ARMY  IN  AC-CORDANCE  WriH 
SECTIONS  «24  ANTI  «2S  TTTLE  10  l-NrTED  STATES  aiDE 
THE  OFFICER  IDENTIFIED  wrTH  AN  ASTERISK  IS  AL.SO 
NOMINATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  tN  THE  RBGC1.AR  ARMY 
IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  SECTION  531  TITLE  10  l-NITED 
STATES  CODE 

ARMV 
To  be  colonel 

.lOflEPH  8  HUNTER   261  O  7332 

To  be  major 

JAMES  M    FAOAN    521-«»7I» 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

ROBERT  D    HIOOINBOTHAM    ZlS<»-0«i4 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  maioT 

CAROLE  A   BUCKNER.  «i^7».7MB 


JOHN  T   BURGESS   261-W-3304 
JAMES  COFFEY   STI-Sfr  9154 
MICHAEI.  8    DEW,  283-4»-74» 
JEFFREY  L   OAR.VDER   079-5J-eS>4C 
LAWRENCE  B  PLACE  270-54-6586 
THOMAS  M   SEA  WORTH   501-62-5813 
DfWALD  L   8INT)EN    531-54-2080 
CHERYL  L    SISLER    491-66.-3T92 

THE  FOU.OWTNG  NAMED  INTlINTDUALS  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  1.-NTTED 
STATES  CN-DER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  UNITED 
STATES  CODE    SECTIONS  593.  A     5iM  AND  3353 


FRANK  W    YOUNG   5T3-7M83t 
EDWARD  J   ZANT)Y   06O-38-OMS 

!N  THE  ARMV 

THE  FOUX)WING-NAMED  OFFICERS  ARE  APP<:iINTEl;'  IN 
THE  REGULAR  ARMV  OF  THE  l-NTTED  STATES    IN  THEIR 

AcrrvE  Dm'  grade  i-ntjeb  the  provisions  of  Tm,E 

IC   UNrrED  STATE  CODE   SECTION  531   53!   ANT  5S3 
ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


DENTAL  CORPS 
To  be  colonel 

RAY  D    BERRINOER    444-34-62SS 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

LOOIB  R  M    DEL  GUERCIO  081  22-94?: 
OBtWFRE^'  M    GRAEBER   08»«.1818 
GEORGE  PODGORNY   573^63-003Ci 
MARTIN  C    ROBSON    27»J4-9110 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JAMES  E    ANDER.SON    40+-44-  ,'i731 
MARCO  T    EUGENIO   35.-^30i541 
EUGENE  J   GOLDMAN   049  24  5310 
LEXJN    HOPKINS    129-313932 
ROBERT  T   JARRETT   323^32-4212 
JOHN  R    KEARNS    53+40-6224 
DAVID  KORMAN    124  32-6989 
LUCIANO  G    LADAGA    29!> -40  «23 
PARVI8  PARTOV;    20»34^2Si: 
FRANCIS  E    ROSATO    18+  32  9621 
RAMAN  SH.ANKER    062  ++  161! 
FRANTC  J    SCATONl    18+ 3&«813 

THE  FOLUIWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTIONS 
IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  CNrTED  STATES, 
UNTJER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10  U  S  C  ,  SECTIONS 
SSiAi  AND  3370 

CHAPUN  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

CRAIG  B    ANDERSON    561-54-3894 
RONALD  C   A.nDER.S<jN    4«3-6*  2066 
BOWAWJB.  FAL-NTROV    51150-2616 
FRANaSJ  GERBER  523^58-5111 
DEN"N!SG    HAMM    408  5*5642 
JAMEST    HENTCE    45M8  316(: 
RICHARD  E    LENTZ    306  36«94 
THOMAS  L    LOFTUS    525«i-3294 
PETER  P   MADCS   20t  32-+~2 
PAUL  H    MASON    408-60^-0842 
JAMF,s  L    MCDONALD   540+2  9249 
JOHN  A    R.ASMU8SEN    560  5*2915 
JAMES  E   RENNELL  363-36-2103 
DAVID  M    RHY'NE,  411   10184t 
KENNETH  ROBERTSON    +32  12  210^ 
JOHN  L    SETZLER   241   70  926' 
PAUL  F    ST.IAMES    019  30  1554 
WALTER  R    WADDLE   413  52-300" 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  ARMV  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
I-NTIER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TrTLE  10.  U  8  C  .  SECTIONS 
5«aAi  ANT)  3366 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

THOMAS  E    BATSKV    295-4*-e986 
RICHARI>  A    BEACH    271-42-6311 
ERNEST  D    BUSS    001   3+381- 
RICHARD  D    BRO*-N    069  38-8.S3C 
ANTHONY  J    BRl-NO   046-33-+128 
WILLIAM  H    CAMP    2515*1586 
RODNEY  B    COLEMAN    26!>80-626; 
lAMESR   COTTER   34+++.0141 
WILLIE  F    CROW    447-38-4302 
FREDERICK  DOWNING    418-6+  56:- 
SIMON  H    FEU3    150-38-9815 
DAVID  L    FLEMING    306-42  934" 
PETER  J    GILHAWLEY    112-40  252C 
SAMUEL  M    HOPE   461-68  5542 
RONALD  G    HORTON    42+-6*-0106 
</nS  S    HUGHSON    558-60  1995 
ROBERTA    KOiaiLER   2+O70-6r6 
IRA  I    KRONENBERG   066-40-8S8C 
ALAN  R   LACHTMAN   562-60-6625 
IXINALD  I    LINDMAN    293-38^  1088 
lOUGLAS  MCCULLOUGH  421-88  5418 
DOUGLAS  D    MENDI8    112-38-9521 
HARRY  L   MORGAN    143-36^7265 
WILLIAMS    MORGAN    429-86- 19C1 
DAVID  A    PAAP,  391-52-1488 
JAMES  C    PAXALA    18*-38-080e 
ROBERT  J    PALKEWICK    146-4+-8+4S 
JAMES  8   PARK  063-4+-3S29 
THOMAS  H   PAUL,  2SO-7+-75eO 
IVAN  E   PETERSON    523-56-3612 
JOHN  A    RAYMAKER   22+-42-9134 
JOHN  C  RIECK8,  578-62-8216 
JAMEST  8PIVEY   214-56.9712 
THOMAS  E   STOKES   387-3*«e6 
RICHARD  T    TINKER   283-86-4635 


CEUO    MARY  P     165-32-6726 
PETERSON   SAN-DRA 


To  be  major 


BliVETTE    HOWARD    41"-16-5420 
HEIN    LINTIA  D     273-44-3811 
LAZARUS   RUSSELL  26+ H  "308 
OOONXLL  TAMARA    12Ch3+-423C. 
TUCKER    ORIAN  W      422-68- +36C 
VOLK    M  ARIBETH  C      55"  -90-5+43 
WAIXBETHJ     324  52  "156 
WALTERS    RUSSEIX    :92-+4-68r: 

To  be  captain 

DIAZ,  RICHARD  P     25+96-5308 
GEORGE   LINTIA  M     202-++-6+45 
HOUGH    CHAR1J3TTE   2ei-5&  1006 
LI-TZ    CHARLE.S  W      556-8+264" 
MOORE    CONSTANCE    41fc,'«+«26 
PL.AWECK]    ROBERT    303  5++42S 
R08KOVENS10'    DENISE  M     :9+-4<V*544 
STRTTMATTER    FATEMEH  1     3e*.62  9673 
SLTXIVAN   THERESA  M     152-5+-e68C 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

WANLESS   HOWARD  417  70-77010 

To  be  second  lieutenant 

HOLLY    BRENTJA  J     483-88+6:4 
KORHELV    LINDA  M     3C; -64  1028 
SHIER    TERRY  L     553  9+-0385 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 
To  be  major 

BROWN   JERRY  1,     4*+-68^)ei: 
CARGAN    THOMAS  p     523  .5*.685C 
OOLDSMrTH    JONATHAN    15i  38-0568 
GUPTA    RAJ  K     53S"+  384; 
UXICH    STANLEY    425  98-452; 
MCFERRAN    DANIEL    ;8a+2  502- 
MCVEIGH    FRANCIS    l)4S-++- 1665 
P.JWERS    NELSON  R     512  12-+4+7 
RaHM    RON-NT  E  L     +32  96-485* 

To  be  captain 

ARCHIBAlj:'    DONAU.l    S5*-68-0e93 

ARTERBURN    KATHERINE  G     50*-a(.  «■;( 

BATES    BRUCE   04^^-40  554* 

BERN-RITTER    TRAMS    536-6*  34a 

BETANCOlTfT    JOSE  A      121-54  124+ 

BOEN    JAMES  R     42&  21-4576 

CHOWEN    STEVEN  M     382-68-6496 

CLINES   THOMAS  C     091   5+314S' 

FAIREY    JOHN  D     241  18-490f 

GARCIUU,!    PETER    431   92-0384 

HEIKES   GERALD  L     52+.»*  9+6*, 

HINES    CL.AUDE  JR     07*  5*++»+ 

HOUSER   JOSEPH  B     2:"-88  90f" 
lACOVETTA    GLEN-N    5+0  16-453. 

JACKSON    DAVID  B     41118  9866 

JONES    HERBERT  C     223  90-0454 
KOTCH    MICHAEL  J     36+52-8008 
L,VDOUCEU-R    BERTHON-Y    114++-i^:' 
L.ANDRAU  LOPEZ    RAFAEL    583  "6  65.W 
LEMAY    KAREN  A     019-4*1282 
..EWIS    MICHAEL  R     524-8*1661 
MARTELLY    GERARD    141-48504" 
MASHBl-RN    LEWIS    25&  12  283 
MCPHERSON    MICHAEL    486-21   518* 
MINTIINGALL   TALFORD  V     41B-e+-006: 
MOODROW    HAROLD  E     345-4+  2ir 
MOORE   TIMOTHY'  J     392-68-521" 
NAUSCHL-ETZ    WILLIAM  F      361-4*-03a 
OBERLE   WILLIAM    080-48-2164 
P.AN-KRA.NTZ   MICHAEL   395-62-1403 
ROBERT    LEON  L     129-46-1185 
SANDERS  JEFFREY    541-41-8801 
SLIFE   HARRY  F     279-5+-30Ot 
VESTA-MULFORD    \TCKI    520-70-8eM 
VIALSH    JAMEST     494-14-8589 
W.ARD    ROBERT  V     41014-6161 
WEBB   PETET.  A     006-63~330e 
WILLIAMS    HARRY    439-94-9214 

To  be  /r?!  lieutenant 

CKAMBERLIN   CLINT  R    or-66-33B9 
GIFPORD    MARK  A     670-41-2413 
LATCH    DAVID  A     191-48-9831 
MAKS    JOSEPH  D     558-80-4014 
MULLON    JOHN  J     506-01-0289 
PETERMAN   MICHAEL   5»-r-S8e6 
SHIREY   ROBERT  W     56J-7O-0238 


To  be  second  lieutenant 


GARVENS   JAY  A     398-86-20* 
HIGH    GREGORY  K     28+-6+-8572 
KELLEY   DARLENE  M     31 


JMI 


918 


CUNGRtSSION  AI     KF(  ( )K1)-    SHNATE 


January  11.  1991 


'Mrtmsf      :i 'HN  C  .  57Vl*-<B7S 
i  KHKI    ^     KKANCI8CO,  ift-J»-«Sl 
HKIMIAKT    !'<VI1)    MS-te-OBO 
RiUCK    CKPHrM  I.     J06-«-«71» 


VETERINARY  CORPS 

T"  he  majOT 


vnit:.'A    ;.|.  N.  UK '.i    511-5*- l«ai 


To  6e  capfam 


;   \  ^  ^ ,  :  h  li    f,  \  V  D  .  SOS-M-MH 
M<.n:.Nt.-    vnH-i  I    Ot-at-OMl 
Mvit-AN     ■'^\:,;^    {Ml-M-flOOft 
M  r  ;  <  M  I  h.H      h  I-  I-  K  *:  Y ,  Ka-M-OM 
fHi  »< '*' '1-^  MN    A      v:4  «3  57» 

BKVllK^^  IC-  !       kV  4H«aa 

HMMMl-.K-i     H>-KK;i     '.JO  84  «■! 

^^  (-  \K)- N>  .h  N    '^M}■,v    if    ■■    #rfr: 

Mrliil-Ai.  ^.l■^A  iALIST  CORPS 

To  be  captain 

JERABECK.  DAVID  A    33>^^»^  1903 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  he  colonel 

FETTERS    LAWRENCE.  3I7-»»-0m 

To  be  captatn 

AHN.  PETER  J     111  «0-M» 
ALDEN.  JEFFREY'  D    iMt*-Tni 
BAL.  OEOROEK     -feb  i!>  ^«X 
BENEDEK.  DAV:      M      Kf  ^ 
BLACKMON.  KK      ■■  i       -t  *     k. 
BREWSTER,  MTKIHKS    .       «i*   *.  h.*l 
CHO    KENNETH  H     2«'I  7»  K>3« 
CITRONE.  MICHAEL  J     193  »  9M7 
CLINC.  DAVm  B  .  274-M-33W 
CORR.  WILLIAM  P  .  S6«.«»-WB 
DELAOIU8TINA   DAVTD  A    D»-a-»*U 
DUNN.  JAN  K      KlIUMIO 

FOMIN.  DiMrrHV  A    (ni«tlf» 

OAXRTNER    ►3(ItH  M      ;W«0  75Sa 
GORDON   DANIELS     4   .  «<  t'   . 
ORATHWOHL.  KirRT  A       ,..    y-  .-ut. 
ORAY.  DARREN  K  -    -'•« 

HARAZn^   .JEKKH*'.    ■      not  ■»■  vfj. 
HARHI8<1N    MMik         (-»»<•■ 
HARTMANN    JnHN  b     4.«»  «>  .J« 
HELLINO    ERIC  R     TI1MM23 

HEwrraoN  wuxiAM  c   &»«•  rnn 

HOLLCRAFT.  CHARLES  M    357  S«-atB 
IMLAY    LONNIE  L  .  4M-<l-ga24 
.I0HN90N    ANTHONY  J     !»  r  «07« 

n.HV.-^oN    MU-HAEI.  Vk      MftW  M« 
■',  'HNH.'S    HJVNA  c      tr.;  «.   «' 
K  Kl   KMKV'     '■  'HS    '      M4  -i    M' 

K  H  ^  .  :":■  •    ri  H.   *  •-  -.     •  I  * .    -* ' 

K'^  :.A    ,  '.  .li.N  K      t-.     JB    y+«; 
LANCE.  KAY  MUNUS     M»  (»4M« 
MAOl'tRE.  KEVIN  M    ST4-M-illOB 
MARTIN   KAREN  L    OJO  ^4  44M 
MATHER-MONDREY    MARY  K     2S-1S-0443 

MOORE8  CAROL  A   oaa  touts 

NICHOLS   DENNIB   D  U4-M.2431 
OKADA.  KEN    M3^  i7  i?SS 
ORflVOZ    .JOAQUIN  F     5»H1   1161 
I'Aiv'   ■■'A    (•  MX  F  .  081  <2  WT4 

i>-AR.-'>   u.HA  m-To-nm 

I  f-T K.K.HON    KRIS  A     S»«-440a 
PLAl  j;    Ml(  HAEl    I.     MB-«Hr71« 
PROVIIifXK.    Hf-TRAM  C     a»-«»-0<m 
QlfTTKl  1     !;■!!.!  UK  M< '    ■*!   21   3S01 
(Ol-'^^.-M     M  f  KK   M        .'4  «'    «95 
Kl-TKK    M^rrUb'A    s      r  i.  <H  «Sff7 

Kii  k;  *ii.i  1AM  f    MS      K-r 

Kl'Y     KHANlIMIi     (Wi  4.1    -'.4 

HrHKI,  tmi(    •    r*  •  ':4r 

-*(   H(  »  tK     M!iH\K!.  :-     SJ-i      i  .1« 
>*HKlM~r     ANN>-  H     rjK  <H     '** 
SKK'MT     :i>snrH    ^      41C4   -»  .■4.^. 

HH'  riNii    KKi'    i     *:    *'  J»r 

-*T' ^'  M'iSf '■-  ;i       K.i.W^-.y.H     ^^-4  37  4419 
TAn.i^iN      IX'NM-i'i         r4.S   44    A!*- 

rut'Y    rA.MKo*  M     c.  •*  «:i»44 

rK7,EI'Kl 'WKK!    KK.NSrrH     :  Ct    H   *ftv 
'.  M.ilNTIN    M^-.^  Kl     '*     <■.«». 
A'HITKiAK    KA'    :    *       u'    «*  .'    .- 
■*'INKI.K    R;cH^K;    K     ^K<    *>  Jet 


TWY. 

mk;. 

K>> 

KK  - 

h     ■    t 

■  y 
s 

■s. 

THE  Rl 

KM  y 

TRAIM 

•i  .;v 

BOULAR 
)F  8CC 

:tle  10 

■    MTK 

'sf- 

\ 

H!   A.MHTHAKiK     Hli  I^AK"!    T     »i   ?3 
Ht  *  KNfcK    :>\:.k    K     J«4  «»  r-TO 
(-«U-1.AI>>'    MK  Hi'.I-K   \      .'»«J»4 
(111.1  rm    CHARl.f^   \      iB   ■«  .\  ^ 
MVKlj;    KErrH  4     •<X>rj;:.i 
U1WARIX4    WILLIAM!       ■-■<  V4  *»r.' 
KNtil.ASlJ    Hl>\44Hli4      rC*  <»  ■JKtl 
E-SCOfFKHY     4NI1R>-.  M      M,   —   •«» 


OIAfTMINl    Kl'.H-NK^       4*.K^-»'.X 
OlTlfUl-KKZ    M4»i«tJ4  M     ^,  .1^  ia:> 
HE4K.   S     H.    HERT  W  ,  Jll  »«»«3 
HI'^      \STH'(S-YT     i»»41  !T«i 
JAN-  IN      M  \KK   r.       »4«)V4t: 
KflN'')-;   >      K.  'Hk:K"T    K      ff^    ■«■        r, 

Kf'N.'.;  1-.M4N   kak;.     •*  4*«  * ,' • 

LAW,  UU'NAKL  '     •  *      i> 

OROURKl-      '4Mt>vl  ,  .»   <     . 

SCOTT  HH  4S^'  'N 
8EROTA  lu-  ;  *N  K 
8MITH   .h:  f.lHi-v 


8ULLIV  A  •. 
VANEK    .H. 
WARREN     - 

1*TBB    IH    , 


w 


.■* 

^-  .  ^  t- 

•<»  . 

>»06ia 

jr. 

i»-43r7« 

V- 

•*  I51« 

•».  1342 

IN  THE  ARMY 


THK  ni.LoVUSc,  N4MF.I'  ARMY  NATIONAL  OOABO  0^ 
THK  I  NHKi  -TAr>,s  ol-Kil  KK-S  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  TH  > 
RESERVE  I  If  THE  ARMY  (iF  THE  UNITn)  BTATCS.  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10   U  8  C    SECTION  33B 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  colonel 

ALEXANDER  H   Bl'ROIN   Va4»n30 
JAMES  C   DGOATINA.  21(^40^ IliO 
CHARLES  r   DENMEAD  Ot-tt^lOa 
8HERRILLW   EASTEK:  :■-".    CT  w  'W: 
BILLY  L  OORE.  4»  «  •." 
ALBERT  D  ORIFFIN    4.>.  - .   .*< 
ELTON  C  JAY.  4a«-«KXBe 
OBOROCH   JORDAN  4M' 43-1743 
JOHN  F   KANAN   5aS-«l  K;T 
ROBERT  E   KARLEN     <i.    -  -►>■ 
FEDERICO  I    LOPEZ    v-.  .. 

OERALD  MARTIN   2^.    -i     v* 
EARLM    NAXASHIMA   b^b  JtlAM 
DAVID  O    NEWH ALL.  47y  4»  9077 
JAMES  C   PECK   44»M3UI 
GERALD  A   SEAMAN    lil  XHTIt 
JAMES  R   SPACKMAN   aCS-tftWOi 
JOHN  A   TANDY    JR  4»  4»4r3e 
TOMMY  L    WILLIAMS    427  4*.  MOD 
OGOROE  P   WISELL.  JR.  00»  3&31S0 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

EDGAR  E   BOBO.  4»4>-&3n 
DONALD  C  WAUOH.  371-76  <■> 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

EMMETT  A    FRIEL.  Ul  M-«7M 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

JESSE  L  ADAMS.  Ill   43J-a*-]74< 
EDWARD  H    BALLARD    113.S»02M 
Lf»NARD  W    BIRDeONO    411  6tV  4306 
JAMES  E  CALANDRO.  «n-4S^7aM 
MICHAEL  E  CARR.  n»-46-«73 
DANIEL  W   C08TNER    «»  M  '"ii 
DWIOHTL   DINK  LA    <  »  ■*    '  <■ 
WILLIAM  J    DOWUN'.       ;.   ."  *-» 
TERRY  L    DOWNEN    Va  «i  ZS< 
ALTON  L    EN0LEBRET80N    442  44-tUi 
THOMAS  N    FEA8KI   47Si»9«W 
JAMES  C    FER0U80N    3M  76-4Mi 
ROBERT  M    FOl-LK    231  »  7013 
ROBERT  M    HAACK    M4-M-2441 
EARL  R   HARRIS   M4- 74^4143 
WILLIAM  J    HAYES  231  3»  IIB 
LARRY  T   HOLMES   5»7  ^»  14«3 
DENNIS  D   HULL.  374  5»  9834 
JAMES  O   JAJICH   37^y>4i» 
JOHN  A   KENT) A!  I     tt;  <*    r,f 
BERT  W   KEY    M*    .■  y-'t 
RONAIX)  r   i.A,--:ti'.   V    »..  if». 
BR'I-V    ;aa;/K     iiii^.   fr4t 

ih    ^      :    KA  '-^      V*.  4^  *^  * 

::  ■  ' .    Ml  ;  ■  '\  \: .;     .t«.  *  4'  m 

-  :     K    ^     Ml  !  .>     ,  M-  \     -41  4i  »475 
■  •..-        VI  h,r;  ,  .      -4<.    .i  S790 


M  A  Hh    i 

r)A  .  : :   1 . 

PA'!. :    K 

PL---..- 

Rli  HM..: 

ran:  a;   V   v;;  ;.;n(.   ^\t^  #>  j:.-- 

JEKH'i    N     Vi't'.K:-     4* "      4     M* 
Ri'HKJirK    NH..-..    N     ,J4  fi  K'.<f 
HKR.SHF.I.1,  W     iil.NNt;.      4*4   V. 
KFITH   A    THfA  :  t"    v«.     H        -1 

A  :  :  .  A  v4  i<   K  \N  K-    .:r.   ^  '-  v 

»  K  \,''H  f  h,:        H-.    If"      M. 

-  '  I  A  \H. :   •    i'.f  1  ■.  ^    f'  4*^  (.4. 

r  H<  'VI  A  -    A     !■;  I.'M  ■    iV.  fiK  <4W   ' 
M-HUHI    H,    -^1   H\k>;.'U-.     .   N  4^    > 

KK  H  \k;  ■  :     -11  )r'    ■   J  4**  i.-"", 
JA'  K  H   -  :  a;  ;.;ni  .^^     i    :■    *^.  t 
TH>  M  \,-  M    :  r:;  -".  h   .t.  v. .'  .t 

THIIMAHt;     ritK>U4.  4a»«3  146^ 
DOUGLAS  J   WEST  M}'43-W36 


CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 


EUGENE  C   NEUMAN 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MICHAEL  J   JENNIN08. 


IN  THK  .NAVY 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  U  8  NAVAL  RXBIKVS  OPFI 
CER  TO  BE  APPOnrriD  PERMANENT  CAPTAIN  IN  THE 
LINE  OP  THE  U  8  NAVY.  PtTUH'AVT  TTi  TTTI.F  10  l-VTTEIi 
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IMMINENT  SOVIET  REPRESSION 
ENDANGKHS  IMPROVED  SOVIET- 
AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

HON.  DOIG  BERELTER 

OF  NKHKASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  U.  1991 
Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  Member  addressed  the  House  on  the  im- 
minent Soviet  repression  of  the  Baltic  States 
as  Americans  and  the  world  t(xus  attention  on 
the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Guil  region  It  was 
suggested  that  crushing  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions o(  the  f)eople  ot  these  Baltic  nations  to 
regain  their  indeptjndence  would  (ka  severe 
damage  to  Soviet  American  relations  Soviet 
President  Gorbachev  clearly  has  great  prob- 
lems in  holding  together  the  republics  and  di- 
verse ethnc  groups  ot  the  U  S  S  R  .  but  he 
can  lor  legitimate  reasons,  arx)  should  lor 
pragmatic  reasons,  distinguish  between  the 
Baltic  nations  which  were  illegally  annexed  as 
a  result  ol  the  mlamous  pact  between  Hitler 
and  Stalin  The  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  IS  requested  to  the  tollovi/ing  excellent 
related  editorial  of  January  8.  1991,  lourxJ  in 
the  Frerrxjnt,  (NE,)  Tribune 
Soviet  Baltic  Action  Threatens  Relations 
The  United  States  has  t»een  put  in  a  pre- 
carious position  by  the  Soviet  Union's  deci- 
sion to  send  troops  Into  lu  Baltic  republics 
to  enforce  that  country's  draft. 

The  Bush  administration  cannot  stand  by 
Idly  with  the  loomlnK  possibility  that  the 
Soviets  win  use  force  to  quell  future  unrest 
Is  present.  'Vet  the  administration  must  be 
careful  In  Its  criticism  for  fear  of  losing  a 
US. -Soviet  relationship  that  ended  the  Cold 
War  and  helped  (five  legitimacy  to  U.S.  ac- 
tions in  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  United  States  has  not  let  the  Baltic 
action  go  unnoticed,  and  rightfully  so 

Presidential  press  secretary  Martin 
Fltrwater,  In  an  administration  statement 
released  Tuesday,  fell  Just  short  of 
lambasting  the  Soviets  for  their  action 
against  the  Baltic  republics.  His  call  of  the 
Kremlin  to  cease  "attempts  at  intimidation" 
emphasized  the  concern  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration and  echoed  the  sentiments  of  many 
governmental  officials,  world  polltlcos  and 
us. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  fathom  how 
Gorbachev  can  avoid  escalation  of  military 
Intervention  in  the  rebellious  republics  once 
It  Is  started.  Its  similar  to  the  proverbial 
liar— It's  difficult  to  lie  the  first  time,  but 
untruths  become  easier  and  more  frequent  as 
time  passes. 

It's  very  easy  to  see  how  the  use  of  the  So- 
viet military  might  not  stop  with  draft  en 
forcemenl.  Gorbachev's  main  goal  is  to  pre- 
serve the  Soviet  Union,  keeping  Its  15  repub- 
lics together  Forcing  Baltic  draa  dodgers  to 
enlist  is  Insignificant  to  outright  secession- 
ist rebellion,  a  definite  possibility  in  a  crum- 
bling Soviet  Union. 

The  use  of  military  Intervention  In  the 
Baltics  only  will  further  Irritate  the  situa- 


tion in  breakaway  secessionist  republics, 
where  antl-Sovlet  sentiment  Is  strong  and 
grows  stronger  each  day  Gorbachev  is  bound 
to  use  his  strong-arm  tactics  again  and 
again,  until  his  union  Is  preserved  or  en- 
gulfed in  all-out  civil  war 

The  Bush  administration's  leO-degree  turn 
from  vocal  Gort>achev  supporter  to  critic  In- 
dicates the  welghtiness  of  recent  events  in 
the  Soviet  Union  that  have  moved  toat  coun- 
try away  from  liberalization  in  recent  years 
toward  the  authoritarian  shadow  of  renewed 
conservatism 

Should  Gorbachev  implement  domestic 
policies  encouraged  by  Sovet  hard-liners,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  reconsider  its 
partnership  with  Moscow.  To  what  degree 
U  S  -Soviet  relations  will  deteriorate  Is  un- 
known. But  there  Is  already  talk  that  a  su- 
perpower summit  next  month  in  Moscow 
could  be  canceled  If  Soviet  domestic  policy 
doesn't  satisfy  the  United  States. 

Should  the  United  States  be  loo  harsh  in 
Its  assessment  of  Gorbachev.  It  faces  possible 
loss  of  a  stalwart  ally  in  its  standoff  against 
Iraq  and  Saddam  Hussein  What  Is  now  dual 
diplomacy  could  very  easily  become  adver- 
sarial diplomacy  should  the  Soviet  Union 
react  negatively  to  U.S.  criticism  Such  was 
the  accepted  practice  during  the  Cold  War- 
Washington  and  Moscow  opposing  each  other 
no  matter  the  issue. 

Clearly,  Oort>achev's  actions  threaten  to 
reverse  the  warming  of  Elast-West  relations. 
The  United  States  cant  very  well  continue 
to  praise  the  perestroika  and  glasnost  of 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  Gorbachev  when 
his  means  of  attaining  them  fly  in  the  face  of 
accepted  democratic  practices. 

When  Gorlmchev  first  set  on  this  course  of 
liberalization  and  democratization,  he  asked 
the  United  States  to  keep  Its  mouth  shut 
about  the  internal  problems  that  were  bound 
to  result  and  his  methods  of  handling  them. 
He  warned  that  criticism  could  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  U.S. -Soviet  relations 

The  United  States  has  not  and  should  not 
meet  Gorbachev's  demand  If  Soviet  crack- 
downs continue.  But  the  United  States  will 
have  to  suffer  the  consequences 


A  BAD  PEACE  IS  WORSE  THAN 
WAR 


HON,  BILL  E.MERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jariuary  II.  1991 
Mr  EMERSON  Mr  Speaker,  rt  is  my  privi- 
lege to  submit  for  the  consideration  ot  my  col- 
leagues the  most  trenchant,  articulate,  inci- 
sive, single  brief  statement  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis  that  has  come  to  my  attention  It  is  a 
Statement  on  the  subject  by  our  former  Presi- 
dent. Richard  Nixon,  which  appeared  on  the 
op-ed  page  of  the  Saint  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 


[From  the  Saint  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Jan  8. 

1991) 
A  Bad  Peace  Is  Worse  Than  War-Sanc- 
tions   ARE    Not    the    answer;     United 
States  Must  Be  Ready  To  Fight 

(By  Richard  Nlxom 
It  is  time  for  some  straight  talk  about  why 
400,000  young  Americans  spent  Christmas  in 
the  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  why  In  less 
than  two  weeks  the  United  States  may  be 
once  again  at  war. 

We  must  first  be  clear  about  what  the  con- 
flict is  not  about. 

If  we  must  resort  to  military  force  to  drive 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait,  It  will  not  be 
a  war  about  democracy  While  our  goal  Is  to 
restore  Kuwait's  legitimate  government,  it 
Is  hypocritical  to  suggest  we  hope  to  bring 
democracy  to  Kuwait  Except  for  Israel. 
there  are  no  democracies  in  the  Mideast,  and 
there  will  be  none  in  the  foreseeable  future 
The  emir  of  Kuwait  is  among  the  world's 
more  benevolent  dictators,  but  once  he  is 
back  In  his  palace  In  Kuwait  City,  he  will 
still  be  a  dictator. 

Nor  is  Intervention  justified  because  Sad- 
dam Is  a  cruel  leader  President  Bush  has 
been  criticized  for  equating  him  with  Adolf 
Hitler  Whether  he  is  that  bad  Is  Irrelevant 
He  Is  t)ad  enough  Saddam's  soldiers  are  mur- 
dering, torturing  and  raping  defenseless  Ku- 
waitis and  pillaging  the  country  He  violated 
International  law  by  using  chemical  weapons 
against  Iran  and  the  Kurds. 

But  If  our  policy  were  to  punish  cruel  lead- 
ers, we  would  not  be  allied  with  Syria's 
President  Hafez  a  1  Assad  He  ortlered  the 
massacre  of  20.000  innocent  people  In  the  city 
of  Hema  in  his  own  country,  has  supported 
International  terrorism  and  presided  over  an 
army  that  has  committed  brutal  atrocities 
In  Lebanon. 

Both  Syria  and  Iraq  threaten  our  Interests, 
but  today  Iraq  poses  a  profoundly  greater 
threat. 

Those  who  fault  Bush  for  enlisting  Assad's 
support  should  remember  Winston  Church- 
Ill's  classic  rejoinder  to  those  who  criticized 
him  for  supporting  Stalin  after  Hitler  In- 
vaded the  Soviet  Union  during  World  War  11 
If  Hitler  Invaded  hell,  I  think  1  would  find 
a  kind  word  to  say  about  the  devil  in  the 
House  of  Commons." 

We  are  In  the  Persian  Gulf  for  two  major 
reasons 

First,  Saddam  has  unlimited  ambitions  to 
dominate  one  of  the  most  important  strate- 
gic areas  in  the  world. 

When  Sen  Boh  Dole  said  we  were  In  the 
gulf  for  oil  and  Secretary  of  State  ,James 
Baker  said  we  were  there  for  Jobs,  they  were 
criticized  for  justifying  our  actions  on  purely 
selfish  grounds  We  should  not  apologize  for 
defending  our  vital  economic  interests  Had 
we  not  intervened,  an  International  outlaw 
would  today  control  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  world's  oil. 

While,  by  stringent  energy  conservation, 
the  United  States  might  be  able  to  get  along 
without  oil  from  the  gulf.  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  could  not  What  happens  to  the 
economies  of  other  great  Industrial  nations 
directly  affects  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 


•  Ih.s     bulkt     svmlx.l  Kic.uilKs  Ma.cnicnts  or  .nstrtu.ns  which  arc  nut  ipokcn  h>   a  McmUr  ot  the  Senate  on  the  ll.M.r 
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We  cannot  allow  Saddam  to  blackmail  us 
and  our  allies  Into  accepting  his  aggressive 
goals  by  giving  him  a  choke  hold  on  our  oil 
lifeline  Because  he  has  oil  he  has  the  means 
to  acquire  the  weapons  he  needs  for  aggres- 
sion against  his  neighbors,  eventually  in- 
cluding nuclear  weapons.  If  he  succeeds  in 
Kuwait,  he  will  attack  others,  and  he  will 
use  whatever  weapons  he  has  to  achieve  his 
goals 

If  we  do  not  stop  him  now,  we  will  have  to 
slop  him  later,  when  the  cost  In  young 
.American  lives  will  be  infinitely  greater. 

There  is  an  even  more  Important  long-term 
reason  for  roiling  back  Iraq's  aggression.  We 
cannot  be  sure,  as  many  believe  and  hope. 
that  we  are  entering  into  a  new.  post-Cold 
War  era  where  armed  aggression  will  no 
longer  be  an  instrument  of  national  pcUicy 
But  we  can  be  sure  that  if  Saddam  profits 
from  aggression,  other  potential  aggressors 
in  the  world  will  be  tempted  to  wage  war 
against  their  neighbors 

If  we  succeed  in  getting  Saddam  out  of  Ku- 
wait m  accordance  with  the  U.N.  resolution 
and  In  eliminating  his  capacity  to  wage  war 
In  the  future — which  must  he  our  goal  if  he 
refuses  to  get  out  peacefully  and  forces  us  to 
act  militarily— we  will  have  the  credibility 
to  deter  aggression  elsewhere  without  send- 
ing American  forces 

The  world  will  take  seriously  U.S. 
warnings  against  aggression 

Some  critics  argue  that  we  should  con- 
tinue sanctions  for  as  long  as  18  months  be- 
fore resorting  to  force  They  contend  that 
even  If  sanctions  do  not  work.  Saddam  will 
be  so  weakened  that  we  will  suffer  fewer  cas- 
ualties If  war  does  come. 

They  are  wrong  on  three  counts  First, 
while  the  Iraqi  people  suffer  the  effects  of 
the  sanctions.  Saddam  will  direct  his  re- 
sources so  that  the  Iraqi  military  will  not. 

Second,  while  sanctions  will  weaken  Iraq. 
they  will  weaken  us  more  because  of  the  po- 
litical difficulty  of  holding  our  alliance  to- 
gether abroad  and  maintaining  support  for 
our  troop  commitment  at  home 

F'nally.  the  most  the  critics  can  claim  is 
f.ial  it  Is  possible  that  sanctions  might 
work  it  18  certain  that  military  force  will 
work   The  stakes  are  too  high  to  risk  failure 

Other  critics  believe  diplomacy  will  even- 
tually convince  Saddam  that  he  should  get 
out  of  Kuwait.  But  neither  diplomacy  nor 
sanctions  has  a  chance  unless  he  knows  that 
if  he  does  not  get  out  of  Kuwait  peacefully, 
the  American  people  and  our  allies  will  be 
united  In  support  of  driving  him  out  mili- 
tary 

Should  Secretary  Baker's  meeting  with 
Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz  fail  to 
produce  an  agreement  that  complies  uncon- 
ditionally with  the  U.N.  resolution,  we  must 
remember  that  when  dealing  with  an  insatia- 
ble aggressor  a  bad  peace  is  worse  than  war 
because  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  bigger 
war 

If  we  must  go  to  war  It  will  not  be  just  a 
war  about  oil  It  will  not  be  a  war  about  i  ty- 
rant's cruelty.  It  will  not  be  a  war  abou,  de- 
mocracy 

It    will    be    a    war    about    peace — not    ju. 
peace  in  our  time,  but  peace  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren  in  the  years  ahead 

If  Saddam  gains  In  any  way  from  his  ag- 
gression, despite  our  unprecedented  commit- 
ment of  economic,  diplomatic  and  military 
power,  other  aggressors  will  be  encouraged 
to  wage  war  against  their  neighbors  and 
peace  will  be  in  Jeopardy  everywhere  In  the 
world 

That  Is  why  our  commitment  in  the  gulf  is 
a  highly  moral  enterprise. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  SHENANDOAH 
UNIVERSITY 
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HON.  D.  FUENCH  SLAUGHTER,  JR 

OF  \1RGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  II.  1991 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nse  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  old  institution 
and  the  newest  university  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  On  January  i,  1991,  Shen- 
andoah College  and  Conservatory,  located  in 
my  district  in  the  northern  Shenandoah  Valley, 
t)ecame  Shenandoah  University. 

Since  the  institution  was  established  in  1875 
as  a  conservatory,  Shenandoah  has  become 
renowned  as  a  leader  in  the  instruction  of 
music  and  the  arts.  As  cjemand  for  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  in  the  Winchester 
area  increased,  Shenandoah  expanded  its 
cumculum,  and  in  1974  the  college  and  con- 
servatory became  a  single  4-year  institution, 
attracting  students  from  across  the  Commorv 
wealth  and  the  Nation.  Shenandoah  University 
otters  a  wide  range  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  as  a  full  university  will  expand  still 
further,  fulfilling  the  need  for  a  university  in  the 
northern  Shenandoah  Valley, 

I  am  both  pleased  and  proud  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues of  Virginia's  newest  university,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  be  heanng  much  about 
this  unique  institution  in  years  to  come. 


A  VISION  OF  JUSTICE 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
Senator  from  Flonda  [Boe  Graham],  was  pre- 
sented with  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
Stephen  Wise  Award.  This  award  signifies  the 
highest  honor  to  \hose  who  are  dedicated  and 
committed  to  issues  of  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress  and  the  Anr>encan  Jew- 
ish community. 

The  award  was  named  after  Mr.  Stephen 
Wise,  who  was  not  only  the  founder  of  the 
Amerk^an  Jewish  Congress,  but  also  a  leader 
within  the  Jewish  community.  It  is  not  often 
that  this  award  is  presented,  and  I  congratu- 
late Senator  Boe  Graham  on  this  tremendous 
honor. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Senator  Graham  at  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  award  dinner: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Bob  Gr.aham  at  the 

A.MERICA.N    Jewish    Congress'    Dinner    on 

Janiary  8,  1991 

Thank  you.  Adele  and  I  are  honored  and 
iju-   '^'"d  to  receive  this  recognition. 

Tonight,  I  am  reminded  of  words  that  1 
spoke  in  January  12  years  ago.  On  a  cold  day 
in  Tallahassee,  outside  the  Capitol.  I  was 
sworn  In  as  Governor  of  Florida.  I  said  this 
was  a  proud  day  for  the  Graham  family— 
which  had  known  adversity  and  victory.  :oy 
and  pain.  But  this  day  we  will  long  remem- 
ber *  »  *  and  we  feel  the  same  way  tonight 
We  feel  that  special  combination  of  pride  and 
humility  because  we  know  the  stature  of  the 


namesake  of  this  award:  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress. 

We  know  who  attended  that  first  American 
Jewish  Congress  convention  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  Philadelphia  in  1918 
*  *  *  along  with  Dr  Wise:  A  young  woman 
from  Milwaukee  named  Goida  Meyerson. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Louis  Lipsky  and  Felix 
Frankfurter,  who  would  later  serve  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Supreme  Court  One  of  the 
proudest  points  of  Graham  family  history  is 
that  my  brother  Phi!  was  a  law  clerk  for 
Felix  Frankfurter  at  the  Supreme  Court 

We  are  humbled  because  we  know  the  pow- 
erful words  of  Dr.  Wise,  spoken  75  years  ago 
as  this  great  organization  was  formed.  Dr. 
Wise  said  we  should  deal  directly  with  the 
challenges  of  the  day.  not  gloss  them  over. 
Like  all  rabbis.  Dr  Wise  had  an  expansive 
vocabulary.  He  urged  the  founders  of  the 
AmencAn  Jewish  Congress  not  to  palliate. 
Palliate  means  to  concei  the  gravity  of  a  sit- 
uation by  offering  excuses,  or.  m  a  medical 
sense,  to  ease  without  cunng  Dr  Wise's  wis- 
dom, his  rejection  of  the  superficial,  his  call 
to  justice  *  •  *  are  just  as  relevant  today — if 
not  more  so. 

justice  in  the  middle  east 

We  should  put  the  immediate  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  m  a  longer  range  context  After 
resolution  of  this  crisis — one  way  or  an- 
other—how do  we  ser\-e  our  long-range  inter- 
ests m  this  region''  It  would  be  a  mistake,  an 
over-simplification.  to  personalize  this  crisis 
to  one  person:  Saddam  Hussein. 

That  would  be  a  modern-day  form  of 
palliation — concealing  the  gravity  and  the 
complexity  of  the  issue.  To  personalize  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  one  man  hides  these  other 
factors  that  helped  shape  the  current  crisis: 
la.)  The  rise  of  fundamentalism  ib  The  rise 
of  populism,  against  a  regime  that  was  seen 
as  privileged  ic  >  Competition  for  scarce  re- 
sources, particularly  water 

To  personalize  this  crisis  means  that  we 
would  be  satisfied  if  Saddam  Hussein  leaves 
Kuwait.  Our  objectives  must  t>e  broader — to 
move  toward  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
That  means  the  deadly  Iraqi  military  threat 
must  be  reduced,  either  by  military  action  or 
by  longterm.  emtxargo.  Our  objective  is  to  ad- 
vance democracy  m  a  region  of  tyranny.  In 
that  effort.  Israel  is  the  model 

justice  in  the  world 

Before  World  War  1.  one  of  the  main  goals 
of  the  newly  formed  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress was  to  assure  the  safety  and  dignity  of 
Jews  around  the  world,  particularly  m  Eu- 
rope as  the  world  faced  the  prospect  of  war 
That  concern— for  world  Jewry— Is  just  as 
fundamental  as  we  and  this  century  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century 

The  great  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews,  the 
Exodus  to  freedom,  m.ust  not  be  taken  for 
granted  At  times,  the  Soviet  Union  seems 
like  an  oxymoron  *  *  *  there  is  no  union 

Again,  we  should  not  be  content  to  person- 
alize changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  into  one 
m.an  Gorbachev  Changes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  should  transcend  one  man  *  ♦  » 
changes  should  be  institutionalized  and  put 
into  law  The  right  to  emigrate  must  be  part 
of  the  code  of  Soviet  lawbooks,  not  merely 
part  of  a  Gorbachev  speech 

I  urge  caution  as  we  move  to  assist  the  So- 
viet Union  with  its  domestic  problems.  I  was 
skeptical  of  the  Administration's  decision  to 
waive  Jackson-Vanik  because  the  right  to 
emigrate  hasn't  been  established  by  law  The 
President  should  weigh  very  carefully  the 
stagnation  of  perlstroika  and  the  long  delay 
by  the  Soviets  in  codifying  the  right  to  emi- 
grate in  deciding  the  future  of  our  aid. 
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JUSTICE  AT  HOME 

In  the  past  two  years.  I've  traveled  around 
the  world.  The  people  of  this  world  still  look 
to  America  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  The  work 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  Is  part  of 
the  reason  that  our  nation  Is  respected  for 
justice.  The  search  for  civil  rights  and 
human  rights  Is  more  than  rhetoric  for  the 
American  Jewish  Congress.  You  have 
achieved  results,  decade  after  decade. 

But  we  know  that  the  American  revolution 
that  began  more  than  200  years  Is  a  dynamic 
revolution.  We  continue  to  face  new  chal- 
lenges. We  must  reject  the  politics  of  racial 
and  ethnic  fear  Were  facing  Husseins  poi- 
son gas  In  the  Middle  East,  but  we  must  not 
overlook  the  poison  politics  of  David  Duke. 

In  our  democracy,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  participation  by  citizens  who  are  alert  to 
the  tricks  of  hate-mongers  and  who  are  com- 
mitted to  Justice  for  all.  And  so  tonight- 
some  75  years  after  that  preliminary  con- 
ference of  what  would  become  the  American 
Jewish  CongTes8--we  re-dedlcate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  of  Rabbi  Wise,  who  said. 

"Not  relief,  but  redress.  Not  palliation,  but 
prevention.  Not  charily,  but  justice.  This  Is 
the  only  program  worthy  of  a  great  and 
proud  people  " 


IMPROVEMENT  UF 
TION  OF  JUSTICE 
CAS 


ADMINISTRA- 
IN  THE  AMERI- 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOL\RZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday .  Januaru  11.  1991 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker,  as  you  may 
know,  the  Enterpfise  for  the  Amencas  Initiative 
was  presenteO  by  President  Bush  to  an  as- 
semblage ol  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
Ambassadors  on  June  27.  1990  The  initiative 
IS  intended  to  give  substance  to  a  policy  of  co- 
operation in  economic  growth  and  social 
progress  among  the  nations  ol  this  hemi- 
sphere 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  extremely  important  to  the 
success  ot  the  initiative  that  serious  efforts  bt? 
undertaken  to  improve  the  administration  o( 
justice  in  the  Americas 

in  August  1989,  at  its  meeting  m  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  interAmericiin  Juridical  Committee 
adopted  a  resolution  intended  to  give  sut)- 
stance  to  the  mter-American  consensus  that 
improvement  m  administration  ot  justice  is  es- 
sential to  continued  advances  in  democratiza- 
tion in  the  Americas 

The  resolution,  expressing  the  conviction  of 
the  highest  juridical  authority  ol  the  Organiza- 
tion ol  Arrierican  States,  recommends  that  an 
inter-American  association  t>?  lormed  to  lacili- 
late  inter  American  discussion  and  consider- 
ation ol  methodologies  and  activities  advanc- 
ing the  betterment  ot  tfie  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Americas 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  etiort  of  the 
Inter  American  JurKlical  Committee,  and  I  ap>- 
plaud  regional  efforts  to  enhance  trie  adminis- 
tration ol  justice  in  the  Americas  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  the  Bush  administration  stwuid 
provide  substantial  assistance  to  such  etiorts 
to  ensure  tfieir  success 

I  ask  that  the  'Resolution  on  trie  improve- 
ment of  the  Administration  ol  Justice  in  the 
Americas"  be  inserted  m  the  RECOflD. 


tXTENSlONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESOLimON  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Juridical  Committee 

Re-afflrmlng  Its  long-standing  Interest  In 
the  advancement  of  improvements  In  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  In  the  Americas: 

Recalling  the  endorsements  given  to  Its 
work  In  that  Important  area  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States: 

Noting  that  advancement  In  improvement 
In  the  administration  of  justice  In  the  Amer- 
icas is  vital  to  the  advancement  of  democ- 
racy and  to  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  the  hemisphere: 

Recalling  Its  several  special  sessions,  held 
in  1988  and  1987,  together  with  jurists  of  sev- 
eral countries  of  the  Americas  and  in  col- 
lalxiratlon  with  public  and  private  Inter- 
national and  Inter-Amerlcan  organizations: 

Appreciating  the  vital  assistance  of  the 
Fundacao  GetuUo  Vargas  as  well  as  of  other 
international  associations  of  jurists,  includ- 
ing national  t>ar  associations,  "coleglos  de 
abogados  y  de  maglstrados".  and  the  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  by  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development:  and 

Considering  the  value  of  collaborative  and 
development  efforts  and  of  the  exchange  of 
Information  about  the  various  aspects  of 
work  in  the  advancement  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

Resolves' 

1  To  recommend  that  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
association  be  formed,  on  a  private  basis, 
and  working  In  close  cooperation  with  gov 
ernmental  and  Intergovernmental  bodies, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  General  Secretarial 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  facilitate  Inter- 
Amerlcan  discussion  and  consideration  of 
methodologies  and  activities  advancing  the 
betterment  of  the  administration  of  justice 
In  the  Americas: 

2  To  accept  and  acknowledge  the  offer 
made  by  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  as  a  means  of  expediting  the 
formation  of  such  an  association  on  a  sound 
and  cooperative  basis,  to  take  the  Initial 
steps  required  to  bring  such  an  association 
into  existence  as  a  non-profit  legal  entity. 

3  To  recommend  that  this  entity  be  titled 
Inter-Amerlcan  Association  for  the  Admin- 
istration   of    Justice"    (lAAJi.    with    head- 
quarters initially  In  Washington,  DC: 

4  To  suggest  as  the  purposes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, as  Indicated  hereinabove,  to  strive 
to  improve  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
the  American  Stales  In  collalwrallon  with 
the  organs  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  System. 
and  particularly  with  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Juridical  Committee  and  the  General  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Organization  of  American 
States: 

5  That  said  Association  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  work  program  emphasizing, 
as  priority  tasks— 

lai  Interchange  of  Jurlsta,  magistrates, 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  others  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  achieving  Inter-Amerlcan  cooperation 
In  the  advancement  of  Justice. 

(bi  Establishment  and  dissemination  of  a 
compendium  of  information,  relating  to  is- 
sues in  the  administration  of  justice  In  the 
American  States: 

If  I  Establishment  of  programs  of  coopera- 
tion with  bar  associations,  associations  of 
Judges  and  magistrates,  educational  and  re- 
search Institutions,  directed  toward  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  Justice  in  the 
American  States. 
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(d)  Promoting  research  related  to  better- 
ment of  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
providing  facililie.i  therefor. 

6  That  the  co-rapporteurs  on  the  topic  Im- 
provement of  the  Admlnisiratlon  of  Justice 
in  the  American  States  be  requested  to  re- 
port on  this  topic  at  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Juridical  Committee 
Jorge  Relnaldo  A.  Vanossl.  Seymour  J 
Rubin,  Ramlro  Saralva  Guerreiro.  Galo 
Leoro  F.,  Roberto  MacLean  Ugarteche, 
Manuel  A    Vlelra.  Kenneth  O    Rattray, 
Francisco  VlllaKran  KramtT 


KREMLIN  ACTION  IN  BALTIC 
STATES  THREATENS  IMPROVED 
SOVIET- AMERICAN   RELATIONS 

HON.  DOUG  BEREITER 

'  '1-  N^:nK.^.sK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  II.  199! 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday 
this  Member  addressed  the  House  during  the 
1 -minute  period  to  voice  grave  concern  over 
Imminent  and  actual  Soviet  repression  and  ag- 
gression against  the  people  and  government 
of  the  illegally  annexed  Baltic  nations  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Those  actions  fun- 
damentally threaten  the  improved  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  our  ongoing  and  in- 
creasing assistance  and  cooperation  with  the 
U  S  S  R  in  addressing  their  severe  economic 
problems  This  Member  urges  his  colleagues 
to  read  in  entirety  the  following  excellent  edi- 
torial of  this  date  in  the  Omaha  WorlcHHerakl 

(From  the  Omaba  World-Herald,  Jan.  U, 

1991) 

Freedom  the  First  Casialty  What  Starts 

IN  THE  Baltics  Could  Be  Global  Danger 

Tragedy  may  tie  unfolding  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Independence-minded  Soviet  repub- 
lics appear  about  to  become  the  victims  of 
Iron-flsted  Soviet  policies  reminiscent  of  the 
Stalinist  era.  And  the  people  of  I.Alvla.  Lith- 
uania and  Elstonla  may  be  among  the  first  to 
suffer. 

The  political  disintegration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  could  create  a  situation  as  dangerous, 
in  the  long  run.  as  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

Moscow  said  this  week  that  It  was  sending 
paratroopers  to  the  Baltic  nations  and  four 
other  Soviet  republics  to  arrest  young  men 
who  had  refused  to  be  drafted  Into  the  Red 
Army  or  had  deserted. 

Armed  Soviet  troops  surrounded  Lithua- 
nia's legislative  headquarters  and  television 
station.  Soviet  military  vehicles  were  poised 
near  an  adjacent  library 

Troops  took  control  of  Latvia's  largest 
newspaper  publishing  plant,  the  source  of 
every  major  newspaper  In  Latvia  Dalnls 
Ivans,  deputy  chairman  of  Latvia's  par- 
liament, said  he  was  told  he  would  lie  shot  if 
he  tried  to  enter  the  building 

•This  looks  like  the  first  step  of  a  major 
armed  action  against  us  "  said  Ivans,  who 
later  fled  to  Finland  and  announced  that  he 
was  considering  setting  up  a  government  in 
exile 

The  Kremlin  seems  to  be  making  an  exam- 
ple of  the  Baltic  States,  which,  by  virtue  of 
Ihelr  having  been  absort)ed  into  the  Soviet 
Union  against  their  will,  have  a  special 
claim  to  independence  The  courage  dis- 
played by  their  people  In  speaking  up  for 
their  rights  has  spread  Similar  courage  can 
tie  seen  from  Moldavia  to  Siberia  A  long- 
suppressed  attitude  has  emerged.  The  Krem- 


lin doesn't  have  all  the  answers.  More  and 
more  people  have  questioned  the  outmoded 
authoritarian  thinking. 

How  tragic  it  would  be  if  such  courage 
once  again  became  a  capital  offense  in  the 
Soviet  Union 

With  its  vast  resources  and  it,s  patient,  re- 
silient, loyal  people,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  potential  to  be  an  economic  superpower 
But  If  the  Kremlin  uses  force  against  the 
independence-minded  republics,  it  will  have 
chosen,  in  effect,  to  throw  in  with  the  hard- 
liners rather  than  joining  the  civilized  pro- 
gressive world. 

Political  repression  can't  coexist  with  an 
enlightened  foreign  policy  and  an  economy 
that  is  based  on  the  principles,  of  fredom  of 
choice.  If  the  Soviet  Union  started  back 
down  the  road  to  Stalinism  at  home,  the  im- 
plications would  be  global 

The  situation  contains  a  lesson  to  be 
taught,  but  the  Kremlin  should  be  the  pupil, 
not  the  teacher.  The  lesson  is  that  the  urge 
to  live  free  cannot  be  extinguished  without 
eliminating  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit. 
Without  that  spirit,  prosperous  societies  and 
successful  governments  cannot  survive  Re- 
grettably, the  Kremlin  has  given  no  sign 
that  it  understands  the  consequences  of  its 
choice. 


REME.MBERING  BERNARD  R. 
WIEDER 


HON.  HEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  11.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  Miami 
Beach  recently  lost  one  of  its  tieloved  resi- 
dents when  Bernard  Wieder,  a  Miami  resort 
and  hotel  owner,  passed  away.  A  true  rep- 
resentation ot  the  American  dream,  Mr. 
Wieder  will  certainly  be  remembered  dearly  by 
all  who  knew  him.  His  son,  Mr  David  S 
Wieder,  a  practicing  attorney  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  wrote  to  my  colleague, 
Congresman  Bill  Lehman,  on  his  father's 
death  and  I  would  like  to  enter  his  obituary,  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
Decemtier  30,  1990 

Bernard  R.  Wieder.  Resort-Hotel  Owner 

Bernard  R  Wieder,  a  retired  owner  of  re- 
sort hotels  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Florida,  died  on  Thursday  at  the  Miami 
Heart  Institute.  He  was  86  years  old  and  lived 
:n  Miami  Beach. 

He  died  of  congestive  heart  failure,  his 
family  said, 

Mr  Wieder  started  his  hotel  career  in  the 
IS'JO's  as  a  waiter  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in 
upstate  New  York.  He  soon  became  a  maitre 
d'hotel  and  in  1937  invested  in  his  first  prop- 
erty, the  Fairmont  Hotel  In  Mount  Freedom, 
N  J. 

A  year  later  he  took  over  the  Reiter  House 
in  Lake  .Mahapac.  NY,,  which  was  owned  by 
his  wife's  family,  and  from  1943  to  1946  he  op- 
erated the  Adelon  Hotel  in  Long  Beach.  LI. 
From  1952  to  197]  he  owned  the  Adler  in 
Sharon  Springs   NY, 

Meanwhile.  Mr  Wieder  had  become  inter- 
esled  in  F'lorida  properties,  and  in  the  I950's 
was  a  partner  in  construction  of  the  Shore 
Club  in  Miami  Beach  and  operated  the 
Surfslde  Plaza  there  He  bought  the  Mar- 
tinique in  .Miami  Beach  in  1965  and  ran  it 
until  1975,  when  he  retired  and  the  hotel  was 
turned  into  the  Mar  del  Plata  condominium. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Mr 
Wieder.  who  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Marmaros-Szighet  in  Hungary,  returned  to 
Eurojae  to  conduct  a  long  search  for  his  two 
sisters,  who  had  vanished  during  the  war.  He 
found  them  in  a  camp  for  displaced  people, 
along  with  more  than  20  other  former  con- 
centration-camp inmates  from  Marmaros- 
Szighet.  and  arranged  for  all  of  them  to  be 
resettled  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wieder  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Hilda  Reiter;  a  son,  David,  and  a 
daughter.  Celeste,  both  of  Miami  Beach:  two 
sisters.  Margaret  Scharf  and  Sari  Weiser. 
both  of  Brooklyn,  and  two  grandchildren. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  CARDISS  COL- 
LINS: FIRST  BLACK  CONGRESS- 
WOMAN  FROM  THE  MIDWEST 


HON.  LOLTS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pnde  in 
rising  today  to  salute  my  friend  and  our  col- 
league. CardiSS  Collins.  As  we  begin  the 
i02d  Congress,  Cardiss  is  not  only  1  of  31 
females  elected  to  serve  in  this  institution,  but 
she  becomes  the  secorxj  ranking  female 
Member  of  Congress.  This  represents  an  out- 
standing achievement  for  the  distinguished 
legislator  from  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
tncl  ot  Illinois.  CardiSS  has  served  her  con- 
stituency and  our  Nation  in  an  exceptional 
manner  during  her  17-year  tenure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Philip  A.  Grant,  Jr.,  professor 
of  history  at  Pace  University,  recently  deliv- 
ered a  speech  at  a  meeting  ol  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  African-American  Life  and  His- 
tory. His  speech  was  entitled,  "The  Election  of 
Cardiss  Collins  of  Illinois  as  the  First  Black 
Congresswoman  From  the  Midwest."  In  his  re- 
marks. Professor  Grant  provides  a  candid  look 
at  the  career  of  Cardiss  Collins  following  her 
election  to  the  Congress  in  1973.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  Dr.  Grant's  speech  to  the  at- 
tention ol  my  colleagues. 

Mr  Speaker,  it's  an  honor  to  serve  with 
Cardiss  m  the  Halls  of  Congress,  I  congratu- 
late her  upon  this  important  achievement  arxj 
wish  her  much  continued  success. 

SPEECH  BY  Prof.  Philip  a  grant,  jr 

On  December  8,  1972  Congressman  George 
W.  Collins  of  Illinois  was  killed  m  a  plane 
crash  near  Midway  Airport  m  Chicago.  Col- 
lins, the  Democratic  incumbent  representing 
Illinois'  Seventh  Congressional  District,  on 
November  2,  1972  had  been  overwhelmingly 
re-elected  to  his  second  term  in  the  House, 
Collins,  who  in  1971  had  become  Illinois'  sec- 
ond Black  congressman,  had  defeated  his  1972 
Republican  opponent  by  a  margin  of  95.018- 
19.798  (82.8%).: 

Because  of  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Collins,  a  special  election  was 
necessitated  to  fill  the  deceased  congress- 
man's unexpired  term.  There  was  a  general 
expectation  that  the  special  election  would 
occur  sometime  in  the  spring  of  1973.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  little  surprise  when  Illi- 
nois officials  decreed  that  a  primary  would 
be  held  on  April  17  and  the  special  election 
itself  would  be  scheduled  for  June  5.^ 

Among  the  individuals  announcing  their 
intention  of  running  in  the  Democratic  prl- 
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mary  was  the  Congressman's  widow.  Carllss 
R  Collins.  Mrs  Collins,  forty-one  years  of 
age,  had  attended  Northwestern  University 
and  was  an  accountant  by  profession.  For 
many  years  she  had  held  a  variety  of  ap- 
pointive positions,  foremost  among  which 
were  in  the  Illinois  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  Illinois  Department  of  Revenue, 
During  the  years  her  late  husband  had  served 
successively  as  a  Chicago  Alderman  and  as  a 
member  of  Congress,  Collins  had  also  beer 
active  m  Democratic  Party  affairs. 

Inasmuch  as  Congressman  Collins  had  been 
a  prominent  leader  in  the  Cook  County 
Democratic  Organization,  it  was  assumed 
that  Mrs.  Collins'  candidacy  would  be  viewed 
favorably  by  the  organization's  key  spokes- 
men. Indeed  Mrs,  Collins'  quest  for  the  nomi- 
nation was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
fifty-four  precinct  captains  cf  the  Twenty- 
Fourth  Ward  Regular  Democratic  Organiza- 
tion on  December  24.  1972.  and  three  days 
later  she  was  officially  endorsed  by  the  pow- 
erful county  organization,  thereby  affording 
her  a  substantial,  if  not  insurmountable,  ad- 
vantage ;n  the  Democratic  congressional  pri- 
mary,^ 

Competing  with  Mrs.  Collins  in  the  April  17 
primary  were  two  other  Black  Democrats. 
Otis  G  Collins  and  Miltin  Gardner  Collins 
had  previously  sei-ved  eight  years  in  the  Illi- 
nois  House  of  Representatives.  while 
Garnder.  a  twenty-six  year  old  law  student 
at  Columbia  University  In  New  York  City. 
had  never  previously  sought  political  office. 

During  the  primary  campaign  Mrs.  Collins 
vowed  to  persevere  in  her  late  hu8band"8  un- 
qualified commitment  to  the  ideals  of  racial 
equality  and  social  justice  and  severely  criti- 
cized the  conservative  domestic  priorities  of 
Republican  President  Richard  M,  Nixon, 
While  not  disagreeing  with  her  stands  on  the 
basic  issues.  Otis  G,  Collins  stressed  his 
strong  disenchantment  with  Mayor  Daley 
and  his  expertise  as  a  legislator  Garnder, 
who  confined  his  campaign  to  weekend  ap- 
pearances, was  not  considered  by  political 
observers  to  be  a  serious  candidal*.  While 
Mrs.  Collins  commanded  the  support  of  the 
regular  Democratic  organization.  Otis  G. 
Collins  hoped  that  his  prospects  would  be 
bolstered  by  an  editorial  endorsement  from 
the  Chicago  Triburie.* 

It  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a 
relatively  low  turnout  in  the  Democratic 
congressional  primary  and  that  the  well-dis- 
ciplined Cook  County  organization  would 
mobilize  to  secure  a  substantial  victory  for 
Mrs,  Collins  The  early  returns  on  primary 
night  indicated  that  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  district's  registered  Democrats  had  opted 
to  vote  in  the  primary  contest  and  that  Mrs 
Collins  seemed  likely  to  score  a  solid  tri- 
umph. The  outcome  of  the  primary  was  as 
follows:'  Cardiss  R,  Collins.  30.940  (84.7%): 
Otis  G.  Collins.  3.430  (8.4%;:  and  Miltoc  Gard- 
ner. 2.114  (5.8%  1, 

Illinois  Seventh  Congressional  District. 
containing  portions  of  the  South  and  West 
Sides  of  Chicago,  was  heavily  Democratic  in 
party  affiliation  The  territory  encom.pasmg 
the  densely  populated  urban  district  had 
voted  Democratic  in  twenty-four  consecutive 
House  contest,s  over  a  span  between  1926  and 
1972  in  1968  and  1972  the  DemcKratlc  presi- 
dential candidates  had  registered  over- 
whelming victories  in  the  Seventh  District, 
the  Republican  nominees  having  aver^iged  a 
mere  twenty-two  percent  to  the  popular 
vote,« 

According  to  the  Census  of  1970.  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Seventh  District  was  54.9% 
Black  and  16.6%  Hispanic  In  every  respect 
the  district  was  working  class  m  its  orienta- 
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Uon  wiih  blue  collar  employees  accounting 
for  49  3%  of  the  total  labor  force  and  service 
employees  for  15.4'Vo  In  terms  of  median  fam- 
ily Income  the  Seventh  District  was  the  sec- 
ond poorest  In  Illinois  and  regardinK  housing 
statistics  83.1%  of  tts  InhablUnts  were  ten- 
ants.^ 

In  the  special  election  Mrs.  Collins  was  op- 
posed by  Republican  Lar  Daly.  Daly,  whose 
campaign  slogan  was  "America  First,"  had 
frequently  appeared  In  "Uncle  Sam"  uni- 
forms In  his  many  previous  political  cam- 
paigns. Over  a  period  of  an  entire  generation 
Daly  had  run  without  success  for  a  member 
of  municipal,  state,  and  federal  offices  In  Il- 
linois. There  seemed  absolutely  no  possibil- 
ity that  an  eccentric  white  Republican,  who 
had  been  so  consistently  humiliated  In  past 
races,  would  pose  a  meaningful  challenge  to 
Mrs.  Collins  In  one  of  the  nation's  most  sol- 
idly Democratic  constituencies.' 

The  special  election  not  only  Involved  Col- 
lins and  Daly,  but  also  Included  the  write-in 
candidacy  of  Angel  Moreno,  an  Independent. 
From  the  counting  of  the  Initial  ballots  it 
was  certain  that  Collins  would  emerge  vic- 
torious. The  official  election  statistics 
were:*  Collins,  33,875  (92.4%);  Moreno.  1.467 
(4.0%);  and  Daly,  1,329  (3.6%). 

At  noon  on  June  7  Mrs.  Collins  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  A 
few  minutes  later  she  was  officially  sworn  In 
as  a  member  of  Congress  by  Speaker  Carl  B 
Albert.  Twelve  days  after  taking  her  oath  of 
office  Collins  was  assigned  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.'" 

At  the  time  Mrs  Collins  became  a  member 
of  the  House  there  were  only  three  other 
Black  women  in  the  overall  membership  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  These  individ- 
uals were  Representatives  Yvonne  B  Burke 
of  California,  Shirley  A  Chlsholm  of  New 
York,  and  Barbara  Jordan  of  Texas  Like 
Collins.  Burkf  and  Jordan  would  be  serving 
their  freshman  therms  in  1973  and  1974  " 

Since  Mrs  Collins  was  completing  an 
unexpired  term  in  the  House,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  begin  preparations  Ui 
seek  re-election  to  a  full  term  In  1974  Poll- 
ing 87  9%  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  general 
election  of  1974,  Collins  would  encounter 
only  slgthr.  difficulty  In  winning  seven  addi- 
tional terms  between  1976  and  1988  In  these 
seven  biennial  campaigns  for  the  House  her 
winning  proportions  have  varied  from  78  4% 
in  1964  to  100%  in  1968  '^ 

In  1978  Congresawomen  Burke  and  Jordan 
decided  to  relinquish  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives.  and  four  years  later  Con- 
gresswoman  Chlsholm  opted  to  retire  from 
public  life  Thu.s.  when  the  Ninety-Eighth 
Congress  assembled  In  January  1983.  Mrs 
Collins  had  the  distinction  of  becoming  the 
senior  Black  woman  serving  in  either  House 
of  Congress  " 

At  the  time  she  began  her  congressional 
career  m  the  spring  of  1973  there  were  four- 
teen other  Black  incumbents  in  the  House. 
In  addition  to  the  departures  of  Congress- 
women  Burke.  Jordan,  and  Chlsholm.  her  II 
llnola  colleague.  Ralph  H  Metcalfe,  died,  and 
Andrew  Young  of  Georgia  was  appointed  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Three 
other  Blacks.  Robert  N.  Nix  of  Pennsylvania. 
Parren  J  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and  Charles 
C  Dlggs.  Jr  of  Michigan,  were  either  de- 
feated in  electoral  contests  or  voluntarily 
retired.  By  January  1987  Collins  was  out- 
ranked in  seniority  by  only  six  other  Blacks 
In  the  House.  One  of  these  gentlemen.  Augus- 
tus F  Hawkins  of  California,  has  chosen  not 
to  seek  re-electloo  In  1990.  thereby  assuring 
that  Collins  will  automatically  advance  in 
seniority  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Con- 
srresB," 
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There  were  fourteen  other  women  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  at  the  time  Mrs.  Collins  began  her 
freshman  term  In  Congress.  Between  June 
1973  and  the  present  time  the  number  of 
women  in  the  House  and  Senat*  has  In- 
creased to  thirty-one.  Only  two  of  these  dis- 
tinguished ladies,  Democrau  Patricia 
Schroeder  of  Colorado  and  LIndy  Hoggs  of 
Louisiana,  have  accumulated  more  seniority 
than  Collins.  Inasmuch  as  Boggs  recently  an- 
nounced her  decision  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
her  current  term.  Mrs  Collins  will  become 
the  second  ranking  woman  member  of  the 
Congress  which  will  begin  it«  deliberations 
In  January  1991. >» 

Largely  as  a  result  of  her  continuous  lon- 
gevity. Mrs.  Collins  has  risen  to  the  position 
of  the  senior  Democrat  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  As  an  activist  mem- 
ber of  this  important  standing  committee, 
for  the  past  four  years  she  has  chaired  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Activities 
and  Transportation.  Collins  has  also  at- 
tained prominence  in  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  servMng  two  terms  as  Its 
Treasurer  and  one  term  as  its  President  '• 

After  the  tabulation  of  the  Census  of  1980. 
the  State  of  Illinois  experienced  the  misfor- 
tune of  losing  two  of  its  twenty-four  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  Because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  the  geographic  makeup  of  the 
remaining  twenty-two  districts,  a  panel  of 
federal  Judges  assumed  responsibility  for  fi- 
nalizing the  specific  features  of  a  congres- 
sional redlstricting  plan.  According  to  the 
changes  decreed  by  these  judges.  Mrs  Collins 
gained  approximately  fifty-five  thousand  ad- 
ditional constituents.  The  boundaries  of  the 
district  were  enlarged  to  Include  the  subur- 
ban communities  of  Oak  Park  and  River  For- 
est. In  racial  composition  the  revised  dis- 
trict was  66.9%  Black  and  4  7%  Hispanic  '^ 

Cardiss  R.  Collins  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  latter 
stages  of  the  presidency  of  Richard  M.  Nixon 
Her  seventeen  year  congressional  career  had 
paralleled  the  .Administrations  of  four  other 
Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes  Mrs  Collins 
has  obviously  retained  the  support  of  her 
constituents  In  the  Seventh  District  and 
with  each  succeeding  term  has  advanced  In 
seniority  and  Influence  on  Capitol  Hill  A.i 
the  only  Black  congresswoman  from  the 
twelve  states  of  the  Midwest,  she  has  served 
her  district,  state,  and  nation  in  a  highly 
conscientious  manner. 
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FAIRNESS  TO  ALL  DEPOSITORS 


HON.  C.\RROLL  Hl^B.\RD,  JR. 

i>y  KK.Vl',  CKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  RKPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial which  appeared  January  9  m  the  Padu- 
cab  Sun  written  by  the  newspaper's  editorial 
page  editor.  Don  Gordon  ol  Paducah.  KY 

Don  Gordon  has  written  an  excellent  edi- 
torial atx)ut  the  double  standard  which  exists 
when  the  Federal  Government  bails  out  de- 
positors ot  certain  banks  Indeed,  when  you 
look  at  the  costly  bailout  ol  the  Bank  of  New 
England  Corp  earlier  this  week,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  tavors  those  deposi- 
tors of  large  institutions,  not  those  in  smaller 
institutions 

What  the  Paducah  Sun  is  refemng  to  is  the 
too  big  to  fail "  doctrine  wfiereby  the  Goverrv- 
rnent  insures  all  depositors,  even  those  whose 
accounts  are  over  the  $100,000  limit  But  what 
happens  to  depositors  when  a  small  t>ank  or 
thnti  (ails  in  the  rural  communities  of  Kentucky 
or  elsewtiere  m  rural  America  is  yet  an  entirely 
different  scenario  Unfortunately,  these  citizens 
are  treated  differently  in  ttiat  when  ttieir  small 
bank  or  thrift  fails,  their  accounts  are  not  in- 
sured like  the  otfiers,  that  is  above  the 
$100,000  limit,  because  their  bank  or  thrift  is 
rx)t  too  big  to  fail  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  a  blatantly  unfair  practice  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  one  that  needs  to  be 
changed  by  this  Congress 


January  11,  1991 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and  consider 
the  Paducah  Sun  editonal.  It  follows  in  Its  en- 
tirety 

Ba.s-k  Bailout  Shows  Dol'ble  Standard 

By  its  handling  of  the  costly  bailout  of  the 
Bank  of  New  England,  the  federal  govern- 
ment shows  It  of)erates  by  a  double  standard, 
one  that  favors  depositors  in  large  institu- 
tions. 

Western  Kentuckians  who  lost  money  in 
the  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  takeover 
here  a  couple  of  years  ago  can  hardly  miss 
the  point. 

The  1988  failure  of  the  Paducah  thrift  cost 
about  100  depositors  a  total  of  $500,000  be- 
cause the  JIOO.OOO  deposit  Insurance  limit 
was  adhered  to 

In  the  takeover  of  the  huge  Boston  bank, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  moved 
in  before  the  institution  actually  failed, 
which  had  the  effect  of  protecting  all  the  de- 
posits of  all  sizes  The  uninsured  amount  is 
put  at  $2  billion,  or  4.000  times  the  amount  of 
extra  funds  it  would  have  taken  to  protect 
all  the  First  Federal  depositors 

Federal  regulators  can  call  up  a  defense  for 
the  New  England  decision.  For  instance, 
they  worried  that  total  collapse  of  the  bank 
and  loss  of  deposits  would  have  driven  the  re- 
gion deeper  Into  recession  The  action  also 
was  continuation  of  the  policy  of  not  allow- 
ing the  biggest  banks  to  fail,  again  for  rea- 
sons the  regulators  and  some  members  of 
Congress  undoubtedly  consider  sufficient. 

No  rationale  is  sufficient,  however,  to  ex- 
plain away  the  JIOO.OOO  limit  on  insured  de- 
posit that  applies  across  the  land  and  is  well- 
known  by  all  banking  customers,  including 
those  who  had  their  money  in  the  Bank  of 
New  England. 

The  government  owes  it  to  all  financial  in- 
stitutions large  and  small,  and  all  people, 
rich  and  poor  In  big  cities  and  small  towns, 
to  exercise  its  regulatory  and  spending  pow- 
ers in  an  even-handed  way 

The  implication  of  the  Bank  of  New  Eng- 
land case  is  that  institutions  and  their  de- 
positors need  not  be  prudent  if  the  bank  is 
large  enough,  which  Is  a  less  appealing 
thought  than  a  big  bank  failure,  even  with 
its  ripple  effect. 

The  U.S.  taxpayers'  shoulders  are  not  wide 
enough  to  carry  the  bailout  bucket  for  ev- 
eryone 


LINE- ITEM  VETO 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OK  .^}^.ly^'S.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr  STUMP  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  55,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  to  grant  the  President  line-item  veto 
authority.  House  Joint  Resolution  55  is  iden- 
tical to  a  measure  I  introduced  last  Congress. 

For  many  years,  I  was  hesitant  to  entjorse 
a  line-Item  veto,  believing  that  Congress  could 
control  Federal  spending  and  ensure  the  prop- 
er appfopnations  of  public  n-»oneys  without  in- 
terference by  ttie  executive  branch.  However, 
as  the  deficits  mounted,  and  ttie  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  grew,  it  t)ecame  increasingly  ob- 
vious that  Congress  woukj  never  voluntanly 
restrain  its  sperxjing  or  resist  the  temptation  to 
piut  a  Irttle  something  in  each  approfxiation  bill 
for  the  folks  back  home. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  the  types 
of  budget  reforms  which  were  necessary  to 
ensure  that  each  dollar  spent  was  put  to 
worthwhile  and  productive  use  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growing  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence faced  by  this  body.  Congress  has, 
quite  honestly,  failed  in  its  duties  to  protect  the 
public  purse  and  the  public  knows  it, 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  said  that  old  habits  die 
hard  This  Is  particularty  true  of  the  tax  and 
sperid  habit  of  the  liberals — their  unrestrained 
desire  to  spend  what  we  do  not  have  and  take 
from  the  taxpayers  what  they  cannot  afford.  It 
IS  past  time  that  we  curt>ed  unnecessary  Fe(i- 
eral  spending.  Giving  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  veto  individual  items  in  an  appropriation 
bill  would  be  an  important  first  step  toward  this 
goal. 
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SID  LANGER;  A  SENIOR  STATES- 
MAN OF  AMERICA  S  GAS  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OK  KLORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  U.  1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week,  south  Florida  lost  one  of  its  modern  day 
business  giants;  my  fnend,  Sidney  W    Langer. 

Sid  was  a  self-made  man — a  true  business 
and  community  leader.  I  knew  him  for  over  50 
years;  we  both  came  to  Miami  in  tfie  same 
year.  He  was  a  fine  and  dependable  fnend 
who  was  generous  with  both  his  time  and  corv 
siderable  talents.  He  helpied  many  south  Flo- 
ndians  through  his  work  in  numercxjs  chari- 
table organizations.  He  was  also  an  astute 
businessman,  building  a  tiny  enterpnse.  Sun 
Gas  Co.,  into  the  second-largest  gas  utility  in 
the  State 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impnnt  of  Sid  Langer  will 
long  be  apparent  in  south  Florida,  and  we  will 
miss  him.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  of  his  life  which 
appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald, 

SIDNEY  L.^NGER.  FOUNDED  HiALEAH 

(By  Lydia  Martini 

Sidney  W,  Langer,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  City  Gas  Company  of  Flor- 
ida, which  supplies  natural  and  propane  gas 
to  more  than  80,000  customers  m  Dade. 
Broward  and  Brevard  counties,  died  Friday 
of  a  heart  attack. 

Mr  Langer,  81  founded  the  Hialeah  com- 
pany in  1949,  He  continued  running  it  until 
his  death. 

"He  came  in  ever.v  single  day,"  said  his  son 
.Jack  "He  was  a  tough  old  bird  who  loved  his 
work.  He  would  have  never  retired.  If  he  had 
retired,  he  would  have  been  dead  m  six  days, 
not  even  six  months." 

Mr  Langer,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  and 
m,oved  to  Miami  in  the  1940's,  got  his  start,  in 
the  gas  business  at  age  19  with  J600  he  had 
saved  from  working  odd  jobs 

He  had  said  he  was  thumbing  through  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  when  ar.  ad  for  gas 
jumped  out  at  him.  He  traveled  to  Rochester, 
NY,,  to  meet  a  salesman  and  arranged  to 
sell  propane  in  the  Catskills. 

In  the  winters,  business  in  the  resort  area 
became  slow.  So  Mr.  Langer  opened  a  branch 
in  Miami  in  1935  It  was  called  Sun  Gas  Co. 
and  It  operated  only  in  the  winter 


Eventually,  he  sold  both  companies  and 
volunteered  for  the  military  just  before 
Wor'.d  War  11, 

.After  the  war.  he  and  his  family  settled  in 
Miami  and  he  started  Dade  Gas  Co  By  1949. 
Dade  Gas  was  one  of  the  largest  bottled  gas 
co.mpanies  in  the  country. 

The  company,  renamied  City  Gas,  later  sold 
natural  gas  and  in  1988  was  acquired  by  NUI 
Corp  of  New  Jersey 

Mr  Langer  became  a  member  of  NUl's 
board  of  directors  and  stayed  on  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  City  Gas  Co, 

"Sid  Langer  was  one  of  the  senior  states- 
men of  America's  gas  industry,"  said  John 
Kean,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Ni'I.  "Sid  was  a  true  pioneer  m  the  gas  in- 
dustry, starting  out  with  a  small  business 
that  he  eventually  built  Into  the  second- 
largest  gas  utility  in  Florida,' 

Mr,  Langer.  a  past  president  of  the  Gas  In- 
stitute of  Greater  Miami  and  of  Temple 
Judea  in  Coral  Gables,  devoted  much  of  his 
spare  time  to  local  chanties 

He  gave  time  and  money  tc.  Miami  Chil- 
dren's Hospital.  Cedars  Medical  Center,  the 
University  of  Miami,  the  United  Way  of  Dade 
County,  the  Miam.i  Heart  Institute.  South 
Miami  Hospital,  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of 
Miami  and  other  groups,  his  son  said 

Named  after  him  is  the  Sid  Langer  Kendall 
Boys  and  Girls  Club 

Mr,  Langer  is  surv'ived  by  sons,  David  and 
Jack,  grandchildren,  Marshall  and  Allison, 
sister.  Helen  Blinder;  and  wife.  Irene, 

Services  are  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  Sunday  at 
Temple  Judea  in  Coral  Gables,  Shiva  serv- 
ices will  follow  at  Jack  Langer's  house  In 
Coral  Gables. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PAW- 
TUCKET  WEST'SHEA  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

CF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
in  recognition  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Paw- 
tucket  Wesl'Shea  High  School. 

Fonrier  alumni  and  the  present  student  piop- 
ulation  shoukj  be  very  proud  of  this  institution 
For  50  years  the  high  school  has  provided  its 
students  with  quality  education.  We  must  re- 
member that  It  is  not  the  building  we  are  cele- 
brating, but  the  hard  work  and  (ietermination 
of  the  faculty  and  students. 

Gathenng  as  many  as  '1,300  alumni,  faculty, 
and  guests  together  for  a  celebration  of  50 
years  of  hard  work,  is  xi  small  feat.  It  is  de- 
monstrative of  the  good  feelings  and  pnde  of 
former  students  and  faculty  members. 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  salute  Paw- 
tucket  West/Shea  High  School.  It  is  a  role 
model  for  our  State  as  well  as  Vne  Nation.  I 
wish  ttiem  continued  success  in  ttieir  excel- 
lence in  fxovKJing  their  students  with  a  fine 
education.  I  hope  ttiat  tfie  legacy  of  ttie  school 
cames  on  for  arxjther  50  years 


JMI 
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DR    M     PATON   RYAN 

HON.  BARBARA  B.  KLNNELLV 

oy  VVSSVX-TU  \T 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKF'Rt»ENTATIVES 

Frtdiiy .  January  !l.  1991 

Mrs  KENNELLY  Mr  Speaker  Dt  M  Paton 
Ryan,  RSM.  prestdent  of  St  Josep^  College  m 
West  Hartiord.  passed  away  a  week  ago 
Wednestjay  after  a  long  tattle  with  cancer 
Her  deatti  is  a  great  loss  lor  our  community, 
the  Sisters  ol  Mercy,  and  St  Joseph  College 
which  she  led  with  great  distinction  lor  these 
past  6  years 

Dr  Ryan  came  to  us  from  Milwaukee.  Wl  as 
a  well-respected  scholar  and  administrator 
She  was  an  articulate  spokesman  tor  the  edu- 
cational causes  stie  believed  in — comtjininq 
the  vision  to  see  how  the  world  m  which  she 
existed  could  be  made  tsetter.  and  the  prag- 
matism to  make  it  so  We  will  truly  miss  hter. 
St.  Joseph  fKKsii'KNv  Dks  DiRiNr,  RtrrHKAT 
(By  Robert  A.  Frahm) 

M  i'aton  Ryan,  president  of  St.  Josepli 
College  In  West  Hartford,  died  overnight 
Wednesday  after  a  long  battle  with  cancer. 
She  was  57 

Ryan,  a  gregarious  leader  who  worked  tire- 
lessly to  put  the  small  women's  college  In 
the  public  eye.  was  found  dead  at  a  hotel  In 
Windsor  where  she  was  staying  while  the  col- 
lege was  closed  for  winter  break. 

Her  death  came  as  she  was  planning  to 
leave  the  presidency  to  become  the  schools 
chancellor,  a  new  position  In  which  she  was 
to  have  led  the  first  major  fund-raising  cam- 
paign in  the  school's  history 

"She  brought  to  the  campus  an  Intellect 
and  wit  and  positive  spirit  that  really  was 
Infectious."  said  Robert  J  Clark,  chairman 
of  the  college's  txiard  of  trustees 

A  former  Fulbrlght  Scholar,  Ryan  came  to 
St.  Joseph  In  19M  from  Marquette  University 
In  Milwaukee,  where  she  was  an  associate 
dean 

Many  credit  Ryan  for  helping  St.  Joseph  to 
hold  Its  own  In  enrollment  as  colleges  every- 
where completed  for  a  declining  college-age 
population  The  fall  enrollment  of  1.870  Is  15 
percent  higher  than  last  fall's  and  Is  the 
largest  enrollment  ever  at  the  college 

Officials  had  begun  the  search  for  a  new 
president,  hoping  to  name  someone  by  July. 
when  Ryan  was  to  have  started  as  chan- 
cellor 

However.  Clark  said  Thursday,  the  college 
prolMibly  will  not  fill  the  chancellor's  Job.  "It 
was  a  unique  assignment  for  a  unique  per- 
son." he  said 

Ryan's  tx>dy  was  discovered  after  college 
officials  became  concerned  that  she  did  not 
show  up  for  appointments  Thursday.  Work- 
ers at  the  Residence  Inn  In  Windsor  found 
the  body,  Windsor  police  said 

College  officials  sakl  Ryan  had  been  stay- 
ing at  the  hotel  on  a  personal  retreat,  a  perl 
odlc  break  for  prayer  and  rest  taken  hy 
members  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  reli- 
gious order  to  which  Ryan  l)elonged.  Mercy 
Hall,  where  her  campus  apartment  is  lo- 
cated. Is  closed  during  winter  break 

The  campus  was  relatively  quiet  TTiursday. 
with  classes  not  scheduled  to  resume  until 
Jan  21.  but  those  who  were  there  agreed  that 
Ryan's  biggest  success  was  raising  the 
school's  profile 

"She  worked  Incessantly  for  that  pur- 
pose." said  Polly  Pagnucco.  Ryan's  adminis- 
trative assistant  Despite  her  Illness.  "She 
had   marathon  appointments,   and  she   kept 
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them  aH.  from  7:30  In  the  morning  until  the 
late  hours  of  the  evening." 

Those  who  knew  her  said  she  could  move 
comfortably  with  students  and  with  cor- 
pormte  executives.  She  was  active  In  civic 
groupe 

"She  was  dyoamlc."  said  Karen  M 
Whlttel.  a  Junior  from  West  Hartford  "There 
was  a  certain  air  about  her  She  was  an  ex- 
cellent speaker,  well-versed  In  everything— 
literature,  current  events  .  .  .  She  was  on 
top  of  everything." 

Ryan,  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Province  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  preferred  not  to  use  the 
religious  title  of  "sister"  because  of  the 
stereotypes  that  accompany  It 

She  was  an  adamant  advocate  of  equality 
for  women  and  frequently  emphasized  the 
college's  role  In  developing  women  in  leader- 
ship and  professional  positions 

Under  Ryan,  the  school  added  several  pro- 
grams to  attract  students  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  attended  college  She  pushed 
hard,  for  example,  for  a  weekend  degree  pro- 
gram for  working  adults.  The  program  is 
widely  regarded  as  a  success. 

Claire  Markham,  a  longtime  faculty  mem- 
ber who  later  became  Ryan's  assistant  for 
academic  affairs,  said.  "She  was  Just  a  very 
good  embodiment  and  role  model  for  some- 
one with  a  truly  liberal  education  but  with 
both  feet  planted  squarely  in  the  market- 
place. " 

Ryan  studied  English  language  and  lit- 
erature at  Yale  University,  earning  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  1960  and  a  doctorate  In  1967 
She  was  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Yale  In  1968-69 
and  as.^lstant  director  of  graduate  studies  in 
English  In  1969-70. 

A  wake  Is  scheduled  for  3  to  7  p.m.  Satur- 
day at  Mercy  Hall  on  the  St  Joseph  campus. 
Burial  services  are  tentatively  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  in  Milwaukee  A  memorial  Mass 
win  be  celebrated  at  11  am  Jan  23  at  the 
Connor  Chapel  on  the  St  Joseph  campus. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MS 
HOI. MAN 


CYRENE 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

n^    SOL'TH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  199! 

Mr  TALLON  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  tseginning 
of  ttie  102d  Congress.  I  want  to  take  ttie  op- 
portunity to  recognize  one  ol  my  greatest  help- 
ers during  the  101st  Congress,  Ms  Cyrene 
Holman.  ot  Denmark,  SC 

For  the  past  two  summers,  Cyrene  has 
joined  my  staff  as  an  intern  and  has  provided 
invaluable  support  to  my  Washington  office  A 
diligent  and  capable  worker.  Cyrene  needed 
little  guidance  to  do  a  remarkat)le  amount  of 
good  work  in  my  office  Her  pleasant  disposi- 
tion was  greatly  appreciated  by  her  colleagues 
on  my  staff  and  by  the  constituents  which  she 
cheerfully  and  capably  served  She  has  t>een 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  for  us  all 

I  have  learned  that  Cyrene  is  very  con- 
cerned atX)ut  Federal  issues  important  to  her 
arxj  to  her  community  Unlike  many  young 
people.  Cyrene  understands  the  relevance  ol 
Federal  student  aid  legislation  to  her  own  edu- 
cation This  summer,  she  was  very  concerned 
about  the  debate  m  Congress  regarding  efforts 
to  curb  the  high  student  loan  default  rate  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  her  ability  to  ex- 
press her  views  lo  me 
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As  a  junior  majoring  m  business  at  trie  Uni- 
versity ol  South  Carolina,  Cyrene  is  working 
hard  lo  make  the  nxDSt  ol  her  future  She  per- 
forms a  delicate  tialancing  act  of  maintaining 
excellent  grades  while  working  to  finance  her 
Studies  Still,  she  needs  Federal  financial  aid 
to  achieve  her  career  goals 

Below.  IS  Cyrene's  comments  on  the  state 
of  student  financial  aid  1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  think  ot  Cyrene  and  other  great  students 
like  tier  whose  lives  are  dependent  on  our  pol- 
icy decisions; 

I.N  THE  Matter  of  Education  Cuts:  A 

STUDENT'S  PERSPECTUT 

As  a  student  who  is  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  obstacles  that  may  face 
me,  I  write  to  voice  my  concerns  at>out  the 
role  of  the  federal  government  and  the  edu- 
cation of  today's  students 

Because  of  the  amount  of  the  default  rate 
on  student  loans.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Stafford  Loans  be  reduced.  But  Is  that  the 
solution  to  the  problem?  Sure,  less  spending 
in  these  loans  means  a  step  toward  deficit  re- 
duction, a  deficit  we  did  not  create,  but  how 
does  reducing  educational  funding  help  stu- 
dents? Why  cut  College  Work  Study  when 
students  actually  earn  their  money?  Maybe 
the  solution  to  reducing  the  loan  defaults 
can  be  found  (1)  regulating  banks  so  they  do 
not  make  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  a  part 
of  their  business  that  they  can  capitalize  on 
(2i  decreasing  loans  and  giving  more  scholar- 
ships and  grants  (3i  decreasing  Interest  rates 
on  the  loans  (<)  help  get  Jobs  for  those  who 
show  they  have  been  trying,  and  (5)  inform 
parents  and  children  of  ways  to  Invest 
money  and  make  money  for  school  In  ad- 
vance. Why  are  people  defaulting?  Are  they 
not  trying  to  repay  their  debt,  or  are  they 
really  not  able? 

Before  any  decreasing  is  done,  there  has  to 
be  some  Increasing.  The  passing  of  the 
Labor-Health  and  Human  Services-Edu- 
cation Appropriations  bill.  H  R  5257.  was  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  There  had  not 
been  an  increase  In  educational  funding  in 
quite  some  time  The  cost  of  education  has 
been  and  is  constantly  rising,  not  to  mention 
Inflation.  It  has  become  extremely  necessary 
to  Increase  the  financial  aid  available 

It  seems  to  me.  that  the  education  of  this 
nation's  youth  should  be  top  priority.  The 
inequalities  of  available  resources  to  stu- 
dents of  different  school  districts  should  be 
made  more  equitable.  All  school  officials 
should  be  evaluated  on  their  teaching  meth- 
ods, and  student  evaluations  should  be  ad- 
ministered Families  who  partake  in  human 
resource  programs  should  not  l)e  included  In 
the  regular  need  analysis  formula  when  ap- 
plying for  student  aid  Youth  who  are  striv- 
ing to  make  tetter  lives  for  themselves, 
rather  than  becoming  involved  In  the  drug 
scene,  should  not  have  to  worry  at>out  the 
money  it  takes  to  go  to  college,  so  they  can 
earn  an  honest  living.  More  Interest  needs  to 
be  given  to  the  educating  of  tomorrow's 
presidents,  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists, 
teachers,  etc  .  for  we  must  be  able  to  educate 
the  next  generation,  and  so  on. 

Surely,  we  all  must  agree  that  "the  chil- 
dren are  our  future  "  We  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow  Can  the  federal  government  afford 
to  gamble  with  this  nation's  future? 
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TRIBUTE  TO  HERBERT  G. 

FREEMAN 


HON.  JIM  CHAPMAN 

OK  TE.XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bnng  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  oc- 
casion of  ttie  retirement  on  January  10.  1991. 
of  Mr  Herbert  G.  Freeman.  Director  of  Supply, 
Ammunition,  and  Transportation  at  Red  River 
Army  Depot,  in  Texarkana.  TX. 

Mr.  Freeman  t)egan  his  civil  service  career 
in  February  1942,  at  the  age  of  18,  at  San  An- 
tonio Arsenal.  San  Antonio,  TX,  In  October 
1943,  fie  transferred  to  Red  River  "Ordnance" 
Depot.  At  Red  River,  fie  climbed  the  career 
ladder  from  clerk  to  head  of  supply,  ammuni- 
tion, and  transportation  directorate,  where  al- 
most 1 .600  employees  are  working  in  support 
of  troops  in  ttie  field. 

Mr  Freeman's  tenure  as  DepHjty  Director 
and  Director  of  Supply.  Ammunition,  and 
Transportation  Directorate  has  progressed 
through  critical  penods  for  ttie  Army.  It  t)egan 
with  the  Southeast  Asia  txiildup,  and  lasted 
through  the  subsequent  pull-out,  the  designa- 
tion of  Red  River  as  an  area  oriented  depot, 
ttie  implementation  of  the  direct  supply  sup- 
piort  system,  and  lo  the  present  Opieration 
Desert  Shield 

Mr.  Freeman's  expertise  and  professional- 
ism in  the  supply  field  have  tieen  recognized 
throughout  the  US  Army  and  the  logistics 
community.  As  an  example,  he  was  selected 
to  serve  with  an  advisory  group  which  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  evaluate  support  efforts 
there  dunng  the  war.  His  personal  actions  re- 
sulted in  fxocedural  changes  which  simplified 
and  increased  the  effectiveness  of  support  to 
Army  troops  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

When  Red  River  was  designated  as  an  area 
onented  depot  in  1974,  the  supply  directorate, 
under  Mr.  Freeman's  leadership,  responded  to 
the  task  at  tiand.  Within  2  years,  the  workload 
doutiled  without  commensurate  increase  in  re- 
sources and  facilities.  With  the  effective  man- 
agement of  personnel  and  resources.  Red 
River  was  shipping  over  1  million  lines  by  the 
end  of  1977. 

The  conversion  of  Army  units  to  the  direct 
supply  support  system  was  another  mission 
whch  required  immense  coordination  and  co- 
operation to  minimize  impact  on  the  readiness 
posture  Mr,  Freeman  assembled  expert  depot 
teams  to  assist  the  units  with  conversion  and 
continued  a  policy  of  onsite  support  to  troops 
as  needed. 

Because  of  his  wide  knowledge  and  out- 
standing atiillty  in  the  suopily  fiekj,  Mr.  Free- 
man has  been  asked  to  participate  in  actions 
and  projects  which  tiave  had  tremendous  tierv 
efits  to  ttie  Army.  Examples  of  this  include: 

He  directed  the  design  and  programming  of 
an  order  tracking  arxJ  control  system  to  track 
the  progress  of  materiel  release  orders 
through  ttie  entire  depot  suppJy  and  transpor- 
tatkxi  operation.  The  system  provided  real- 
time data  for  management  and  control  vital  to 
ttie  supply  distributkxi  mission  and  resulted  in 
significant  savings  in  direct  transportation 
costs. 
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He  guided  the  development  of  special  sup- 
ply support  procedures  for  new  weapxan 
fiekJings,  such  as  the  Apacfie,  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  System,  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehi- 
cles. Mr.  Freeman  also  designed  the  proce- 
dural concept  for  the  total  package/unit  fielding 
plan  to  assist  in  fielding  of  new  systems.  Ttiat 
concept  is  in  place  today  throughout  the  logis- 
tics community. 

Due  to  his  concern  that  orders  for  supplies 
were  being  placed  on  out-of-area  depots  when 
assets  were  on  hand  at  in-area  depots,  Mr. 
Freeman  initiated  a  plan  to  identify  shipments 
being  made  out  of  an  area-onented  depot's 
assigned  geographical  area.  Recommended 
changes  were  adopted  which  now  minimize 
out-of-area  shipiments. 

Throughout  his  management  career.  Mr 
Freeman  has  demonstrated  leadership  in  pro- 
viding fair  and  equitable  employment  opportu- 
nities for  minorities  and  women.  Examples  of 
his  actions  include  promoting  the  first  black  fe- 
male to  division  chief  and  op)ening  the  door  for 
hiring  women  in  the  ammunition  explosive  opv 
erations  in  1965. 

In  1986,  Mr.  Freeman  was  awarded  the  Ex- 
ceptional Civilian  Service  Award,  the  Army's 
top  award  for  civilian  service.  He  became  the 
first  Red  River  Army  Depot  manager  in  its  his- 
tory to  earn  the  award  for  managerial  pierfornv 
ance. 

Mr.  Freeman's  pihilosophy  is  that  you  must 
believe  in  what  you  are  doing,  take  pnde  in 
workmanship,  and  adapt  an  eagerness  to  do 
a  job.  Throughout  his  long  career,  he  daily 
dennonstrated  these  high  standards  ol  pier- 
formance.  Because  of  people  like  Mr.  Free- 
man, our  Nation  is  stronger  today.  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
Mr.  Herbert  G.  Freeman  for  his  dedication  and 
initiative  in  his  job  performance,  congratulate 
him  as  he  ends  a  most  illustnous  Federal  ca- 
reer virhich  has  spanned  nearly  49  years,  and 
extend  best  wishes  to  him  for  a  happy  retire- 
ment. 


REMEMBERING  NEW  MEXICO'S 
JAMES  THOMPSON 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 

Friday.  January  11,  199! 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
New  Mexico  lost  a  real  friend  when  James 
Thompson  died.  The  former  prosecutor  for  the 
first  judicial  district  in  New  Mexico  and  a  long- 
time community  leader  succumbed  to  Parkin- 
son's disease  at  the  young  age  of  64, 

He  was  a  bhlliant  man,  a  canng  individual, 
and  an  outstanding  piublk:  servant.  I  knew  him 
well  and  always  admired  him.  He  was  in  love 
with  our  State  and  the  Nation.  Mr.  Thompson 
served  as  a  counterintelligence  officer  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  and  later 
worVed  for  the  National  Secunty  Agency. 

In  the  late  1960's  and  early  I970"s  he 
served  as  district  attorney  for  Santa  Fe,  Rio 
ArhtM,  and  Los  Alamos  Counties.  He  re- 
mained politically  active  throughout  his  life.  His 
marriage  to  Conseulo  and  city  councilor  in 
Espanola — ttie  two  of  them  often  campaigned 
togettier. 
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Mr.  Ttiompison  was  a  memtier  and  chairman 
of  ttie  txiard  for  McCurdy  Scfiools  of  northern 
New  Mexico,  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Ghost 
Ranch  Museum  Foundation,  was  a  memt)er  of 
the  State  Judicial  Standards  Commission, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Espanola  Hospital 
Foundation,  was  past  president  of  ttie 
Espanola  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  also  served 
on  the  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Mr.  Thompson  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
family,  friends,  colleagues,  and  acquaintances. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  to 
take  a  moment  to  rememt)er  this  very  find  in- 
dividual. 


THE  TRAVAIL  OF  A  PRO-LIFE 
SOLDIER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMBIR 

OF  CALIF0RNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ,*.TIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  B. 
Smith  IS  a  dear  fnend  ot  mine  and  has  t)een 
for  several  years  He  has  tieen  on  the  front 
lines  in  southem  California  fighting  to  pirotecl 
unborn  chikjren  with  unwavering  commitment 
Operation  Rescue  is  the  clearest  expression 
of  Frank  Smith's  commitment.  His  expierience 
with  Opjeration  Rescue  has  indelibly  marked 
his  soul.  He  has  put  his  good  name  on  the 
line  for  fellow  humans  whom  he  has  not  met 
and  tragically,  tiecause  of  atxirtion.  will  not  get 
to  meet  in  this  life. 

Whatever  your  opinion  of  ttie  techniques 
empiloyed  by  rescuers  in  their  attempt  to  save 
human  lives,  and  there  are  diverse  opinions 
among  good  people,  each  of  us  can  be  edified 
by  the  words  and  expienence  ol  Frank  Smith 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the  travail 
of  one  pro-life  soklier. 

The  Saga  of  1989  From  a  Victim  of 
.American  Religious  Fervor 
(By  Frank  B   Smith) 
Brave  souls  blocking  a  murderer's  door. 

No  Innocent  victims  this  day 
Rabid  opponents,  who  jeer  shout  and  mock. 

And  others  who  gather  to  pray 
Then  an  army  of  cope— America's  finest. 

Come  with  horses  and  dogs  and  fear 
"The  babies  must  die."  their  actions  decry. 

"You  criminals  get  out  of  herel" 
"Will  you  leave"'"  "No  I  won't."  this  grand- 
father spoke. 

"They'll  kill  babies  as  sooi;  as  1  rr.  gone." 
"Get  up  and  walk  and  the  pain  wil)  stop 

As  nunchuk's  bruise  muscle  and  bone 

Sidewalk    justice    continues,    nine    hours    in 
cuffs. 

Worshipping  saints  jammed  in  tanks. 
Pain  In  the  body,  pure  joy  in  the  soul. 

As  Jesus  had  joined  in  our  ranks. 
Finally  a  trial  with  muzzles  in  place. 

"Don't  say  why  you  did  that  deed' 
God  is  not  welcome,  the  children  aren't  real. 

Just  answer  us.  how  do  you  plead"  ' 
While  kangaroos  hopped  like  teeny  toy  sol- 
diers. 

Said  the  black-robed,  blank,  smiley  face. 
"They're  a  menace,  you  know,  it's  guilty  we 
show; 

And  jury,  remember  your  place 
1  am  god  in  this  room,  what  I  say  goes, 

What  laws  and  words  you  can  hear. 
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You  re  too  dumb  to  hear  why.  you  might  not 
comply; 

But  I'll  put  em  !n  jail,  never  fear  " 
And  true  to  his  word,  nothing  was  heard. 

That  explained  why  baMes  should  die 
So  Connie  and  Frank  were  sent  to  the  tank. 

While  loved  ones  continued  to  cry 
"Hands  over  your  head  against  the  wall  " 

Life  continues  but  my  world  Is  the  wall 
"Don't  look  around!  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
wall." 

How  soon  can  this  sheep  be  put  In  his  stall? 
"On  the  line     .  .  bend  over  spread  'em" 

Jesus.  I  feel  like  an  It.  degraded  and  such 
Did  You  really  hang  naked  In  shame  on  the 
cross? 

Do  You  actually  love  me  that  much?. 
Warmth   sucking  concretfr-the  drunk   Unk 
floor. 

My  bed  for  the  first  night  in  Jail. 
A  pillow  of  shoes  among  hundreds  confused. 

Contentlously  men  rant  and  rail 
A  4  am   transfer,  pictures  and  prints. 

Chained  to  a  bench,  a  dark  hall. 
"Father  whafs  happening,  what  must  I  suf- 
fer'" 

I  pray  as  I  stare  at  a  wall 
"What  you  lookln   at.  Home  Boy'' " 

Screamed  the  voice  from  a  darkened  cell. 
A  quick  turn  aside,  a  nervous  shake. 

"Have  I  died  and  gone  to  hell?'". 
Circles  of  men.  eager  for  truth 

Clutching  for  help  and  for  hope. 
"Give  me  acceptance,  courage  and  strength 

Before  I'm  surrounded  by  dope  " 
The  boys  In  men's  bodies  listen  and  think. 

How  the  prodigal  came  to  his  head 
Diving  In  dumpeters.  he  rose  empty  and  cold. 

"I'll  go  home  to  my  family.  "  he  said. 
"That  dude  In  the  story's  not  like  my  old 
man. 

The  drunk  kept  our  house  full  of  strife." 
But  Ood  as  your  Father  will  wash  and  re- 
ceive. 

If  you  want  a  new  birth,  a  new  life. 
The    tears    mark    the    ache    and    desire    for 
change 

There  was  Bo  and  Walter  and  Trip, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  want«d  to  come 

But  feared  out  on  the  streets  they'd  slip. 
■They're  not  worth  It.  Reverend.  "  the  dep- 
uty sneered. 

"They  lie  and  don't  mean  what  they  say 
They  find  them  a  fix  as  fast  as  they're  out. 

It's  Just  a  game  they  play    " 
O.   .lesus.  my   Lord,  does  this  cynic  speak 
truly'' 

Is  the  world,  things  and  comfort  the  aim"* 
Is  my  life  laid  down  for  Your  Kingdom  and 
win. 

Empty  and  striving  In  vain** 

■Smith.  887.  roll-up."  the  voice  breaks  my 
night, 

Transfer  to  the  place  In  the  hills 
Fresh  air  and  sunshine,  bright  stars  In  the 
sky. 

Will  add  to  my  sorrow  and  Ills. 
A  fer(Kiou9  fence    "razor  wire"  they  say- 
Sparkling  In  the  sun  like  circles  of  light. 
Pleri.e»  my  heart  with  an  aching  dull  pain. 

The  Closest  I  love  are  far  from  my  sight. 
Leani  all  the  lessons. 

Get  It  straight. 
Who's  cruel  and  vindictive. 

Who's  filled  with  hate? 

Which  deputy  castrates. 

By  badge,  gun  and  pride'' 
Which  master  shows  kindness. 

And  ju.st  lets  11  slide'' 
■'Man  walkin'.  "  hide  the  crosses. 
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•'Man  walkin  .■    st.a-sh  the  smokes 
"Man  walkin'.  '  snap  to  attention 

"Name,  last  three  numbers!  No  jokes!' 

Man  walkin  .'   warns  your  comrades. 

It  comes  by  whisper  or  by  shout. 
•Man  walkin."  makes  my  heart  thump 

•Walkin'  '  -the  enemy's  about. 
Roll-up  again,  to  a  work  camp  this  time. 

A  stalag.  far  from  the  fuss. 
So  down  to  the  hall  to  wait  on  the  wall 

For  the  chains,  and  the  ride  on  the  bus 
Deputies  belt  us  with  Iron  and  locks. 

Chained,  then  cuffed  to  another. 
One  wrist  on  mine,  the  other  on  his. 

Is  this  man  really  my  brother? 
A  year  away  from  my  stay  in  jail. 

I  still  Jump  at  a  uniform 
■Walkin."  I  think  An  enemy's  here. 

Get  In  line,  you'd  better  conform 
Where  are  we  going'  What  good  do  we  do. 

To  warehouse  these  people  awhile? 
We  train   em  up  good  In  a  Jail  neighborhood. 

Then   release   them   to  crime   with   more 
style 
Does  anyone  care,  does  anyone  dream. 

How  to  bring  these  people  to  life? 
Or  is  It  only  more  Jails,  more  crime,  more 

Cope,  more  drugs,  more  strife' 
Father  forgive  us.  for  we  have  sinned. 

We've  given  up  the  gates 
Wickedness  roams  through  the  City  of  God. 

The  things  You  said  Your  soul  bates. 
Innocent  blood,  flows  In  our  streets. 

Unchecked  by  the  powers  that  be 
Pompous  piffle  from  preposterous  pulpits. 

We  have  eyes,  but  we  do  not  see 
Our  highest  court  has  twice  made  a  law 

That  Your  gifts  are  not  welcomed  here. 
First  It  was  blacks,  non-people,  no  rights. 

And  now  It's  Your  children  so  dear 
In  the  place  of  justice,  where  law  should  pre- 
vail. 

There  is  arrogant  wickedness 
In  the  halls  of  congress,  where  truth  should 
prevail. 

There  Is  little  righteousness. 
Are  You  coming  now  to  judge  our  land. 

And  give  us  our  Just  deserts'* 
Or  Is  Your  mercy  extending  us  grace 

To  make  right  the  wrongs  and  the  hurts? 
Rulers  of  Sodom,  people  of  Gomorrah. 

Hear  His  voice,  awake  from  your  dream 
Let  Justice  roll  on  like  a  river. 

Righteousness  like  a  never-falling  stream 
Who  knows  but  what  the  Lord  might  turn. 

And  let  His  up-raised  hand 
Be  unto  us  for  good,  not  111 

To  bless  the  contrite  land. 

Once  In  a  moment  of  eternity. 

His  up-raised  hand  did  smash. 
The  substitute.  His  Son  no  less. 

Who  took  for  us  the  lash 
So  If  In  Him  we  now  are  found. 

Our  lives  are  hid  from  wrath 
And  righteousness  with  justice  for  all, 

Mark  those  who  walk  His  path 


SUPPORT  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  CARROLL  HIBBARD,  JR. 

UK  KK.VTJCKY 
IN  THK  HOl'SK  OV  RErHKSF-NT.VnVKS 

Fuday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker,  the  102d  Con- 
gress convened  last  week,  and  tor  the  past 
several  days  the  House  of  Repfesentatives 
has  been  debating  one  of  the  nfiost  crucial  is- 
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sues  of  recent  times — whettier  to  support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  resotve  the  cnsis  in 
the  Middle  East 

I  received  an  excellent  letter  today  from 
former  Kentucky  State  Senator  Kenneth  O 
Gibson  of  Madisonville,  KY,  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  I  served  tor  several 
years  in  the  Kentucky  State  Senate  with  this 
outstanding  individual  and  canne  to  respect  his 
views  on  various  issues  that  were  of  impor- 
tarKe  at  that  time 

Today.  I  t)elieve  his  comnrients  about  why 
Congress  should  support  President  Bush  are 
excellent  In  fact,  as  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
101st  Airtx)rne  Division.  Ken  Git>son  knows 
firsthand  what  it's  like  to  tie  called  back  to  ac- 
tive duty  tjecause  of  a  cnsis  such  as  our  Na- 
tion IS  now  taang 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  excellent 
comments  of  this  longtime  friend  and  fellow 
Kentuckian.  one  whom  I  like  and  admire  The 
letter  from  Senator  Gibson,  a  Democrat,  fol- 
lows: 

Kenneth  O  Gibson. 
Madisonville.  KY.  Januarj/  11,  1991. 
Hon  Carroll  Hubbard. 
Rayburn  House  Ofr^ce  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Cahroll  It  has  been  awhile  since  I 
wrote  to  you  last  about  an  issue  before  you 
on  the  House  floor  Knowing,  however,  of 
your  vigilant  concern  for  your  constituents 
and  their  opinions  on  important  matters.  I 
feel  compelled  to  express  my  approval  for 
your  decision  to  support  our  President  for 
his  stand  In  the  Middle  East 

Having  served  with  you  In  the  Kentucky 
Senate.  I  sense  the  anguish  you  must  feel  In 
a  decision  that  could  project  our  finest 
young  men  and  women  inU)  the  perils  of  a 
war  with  Ir»<i  Only  those  who  have  served 
the  public  m  critical  decision  making  posl 
tlons  can  appreciate  the  trauma  associated 
with  such  a  vote 

It  is  this  empathy,  tnirn  of  fifteen  years  in 
the  Kentucky  Senate,  that  prompts  me  to 
write  to  you  In  appreciation  for  your  stand 
on  what  has  to  be  the  test  course  for  our  na- 
tional Interest^the  bott.om  line  for  any  deci- 
sion to  send  our  troops  Into  war 

As  an  artillery  officer  in  the  101st  Airborne 
Division,  the  number  one  ready  force  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  and  one  who 
was  called  hack  into  service  in  the  Berlin 
crisis.  I  can  also  understand  somewhat  the 
uncertainties  facing  our  service  men  and 
women  My  belief,  however.  Is  that  they  un- 
derstand that  the  price  of  peace  sometimes 
means  laying  it  all  on  the  line,  and  most  of 
them  are  ready 

Carroll.  I  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours. 
since  the  August  Invasion  of  Kuwait,  keeping 
abreast  of  the  news  and  activities  In  the  Mid- 
dle East 

Based  on  this  dally  oheervation  of  the  de- 
velopments and  the  tot^l  lack  of  responsibil- 
ity shown  by  Saddam  Hussein.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  any  effort  to  appease  him  would 
only  heighten  his  appetite  for  power  at  ail 
costs  His  capacity  for  brutality  in  Kuwait 
and  historically  with  his  own  people  should 
prove  to  us  that  he  Is  too  ruthless  to  ever  be 
trusted  in  a  negotiated  settlement 

Congress  should  recognize  this  fact,  face  up 
to  their  national  and  United  Nation  respon- 
sibilities Involved,  and  make  the  only  tough 
and  timely  decision  that  can  provide  any 
peace  in  the  area  for  the  future 

.Anything  less  will  extend  the  turmoil, 
have  a  negative  Impact  on  our  united  coali- 
tion, and  multiply  the  costs  In  lives  and  dol- 
lars in  the  near  future    Munich  should  teach 
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us  in  unforgettable  terms  that  appeasement 
for  a  tyrant  only  delays  the  inevitable  and 
magnifies  the  price  to  an  unacceptable  level 
to  Justify  indecision  now. 

Carrol!,  my  prayers  are  with  you  in  this 
most  trying  of  times  Also,  my  compliments 
for  having  the  foresight  and  the  fortitude  to 
put  politics  aside  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of 
tyranny  as  a  statesman. 

Only  history  can  prove  if  we  are  right,  but 
the  facts  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  better 
to  err  on  the  side  of  action  than  inaction  in 
this  critical  decision. 

God  bless  you  in  the  days  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  O.  Gibson. 
Kentucky  State  Senator.  Retired 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EXTREMISTS 
SOUND  UNWARRANTED  ALARM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  11,  1991 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  environmental 
extremists  have  caused  much  alarm  in  recent 
years  by  exaggerahng  the  threat  of  so-called 
global  warming. 

Actually,  several  leading  authorities  now  say 
that  wtiat  little  warming  there  is  may  be  tielpful 
rather  than  harmful. 

Certainly  we  shotjid  not  accept  at  face  value 
everything  these  radical  alarmists  tell  us  in 
what  really  are  just  efforts  to  further  their  own 
selfish  political  agendas. 

Two  recent  arbcles  dealing  with  glot>al 
warming  need  to  be  studied  by  everyone  inter- 
ested in  this  sut)|ect. 

I  commend  ttiese  articles  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

(From  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  11.  1991] 
Warming  Up  to  the  Facts 

Thanks  to  media  publicity,  "the  green- 
house effect  "  and  "global  warming  "  have  be- 
come familiar  phrases  Indeed,  the  same 
could  be  said  of  most  environmental  con 
cerns  The  worries  have  been  well  publicized 
The  question  is  whether  the  environmental 
story  is  being  thoroughly  reported  or  wheth- 
er only  the  environmental  worriers'  views  of 
the  world  are  being  presented.  Ultimately, 
the  public  is  asked  to  form  an  opinion  at)out 
these  issues,  and  it  cannot  make  an  informed 
Judgment  If  key  facts  and  viewpoints  are 
withheld.  Consider,  for  example,  the  recent 
experience  of  a  British  documentarian  who 
tried  to  place  his  examination  of  global 
warming  with  the  US  Public  Broadcasting 
System. 

FYoducer  Hilary  Lawson  set  out  to  do  a 
program  on  why  global  warming  represented 
a  major  threat  to  mankind.  But  after  inter- 
viewing all  of  the  leading  scientific  experts, 
he  ctianged  the  focus  of  the  report.  "I 
learned  that  the  only  problem  with  the  the- 
ory of  glolMil  warming.  "  says  Mr.  Lawson.  ■■is 
that  there  Is  mounting  evidence  that  it  is 
untrue. ■' 

Mr.  Lawson  examined  the  four  pillars  that 
support  the  glot)al-warmlng  fears  and  sys- 
tematically critiqued  them.  First,  because 
the  records  showing  the  Eiarth's  warming 
come  from  stations  on  dry  land,  less  than 
one-third  of  the  glolie  Is  measured.  Much  of 
the  warming  detected  may  simply  represent 
the  greater  heat  created  by  the  growth  of 
urban  areas.  Towns  smaller  than  5.800  people 
have  cooled,  not  warmed  in  recent  years. 
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Second,  the  evidence  that  carbon-dioxide 
levels  are  the  reason  for  any  warming  is  non- 
existent Third,  the  computer  models  that 
global-warming  doom  sayers  rely  upon  often 
don't  predict  today's  climate  accurately  One 
model  forecast  as  much  summer  rain  would 
fall  in  the  Sahara  as  in  Scotland.  And  lastly, 
the  scientists  warning  about  global  warming 
are  using  highly  speculative  theories  of 
physics. 

When  "The  Greenhouse  Conspiracy  '  aired 
in  Britain  \&st  August  it  won  rave  reviews. 
Yet  PBS  officials  rejected  the  program  on 
the  grounds  that  It  was  ■■too  one-sided."  The 
idea  that  PBS  would  turn  down  something 
because  it  is  ■too  one-sided'^  is  difficult  to 
credit.  PBS.  for  instance,  had  little  trouble 
recently  finding  air  time  for  ■■After  the 
Warming.  "  a  documentary  that  more  resem- 
bled science  fiction  than  fact.  Ostensibly  set 
in  the  year  2050,  it  described  how  the  world 
had  suffered  from  the  rising  temperatures 
and  oceans  of  a  global-warming  catastrophe. 

These  biases  are  worth  calling  attention  to 
because  the  stakes  are  high.  The  constant 
flogging  of  one  or  another  environmental 
crisis  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  polit- 
ical system,  whose  solutions  tend  to  be  very 
expensive  If  society  is  expected  to  accept 
these  imposed  costs,  it  deserves  some  reas- 
surance that  the  policies  are  the  result  of 
real  science  and  not  just  the  half-developed 
theories  of  tendentious  public-interest 
groups. 

These  are  some  signs  now  that  reporters 
are  exercising  more  of  their  traditional  skep- 
ticism when  confronted  with  the  environ- 
mental community's  claims.  Last  month.  "60 
Minutes  "  took  a  probing  look  at  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council's  claims  on  acid 
rain's  damage.  It  high-lighted  the  findings  of 
the  government's  10-year  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  National  Acid  FYecipitation  Assess- 
ment Program,  which  last  year  found  '■no 
evidence  of  a  general  or  unusual  decline  of 
forests  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  due  to  acid 
rain," 

Similarly,  if  subjects  such  as  global  warm- 
ing do  not  receive  the  sort  of  close  scrutiny 
offered  by  ■'The  Greenhouse  Conspiracy."  the 
public  may  become  overloaded  with  these 
scares,  and  ultimately  cynical  about  both 
problems  that  are  fake  and  those  that  are  le- 
gitimate. 

[From  Human  Events.  Jan   12.  1991] 
■60  Minutes  "  on  Acid  Rain— CBS'  Bio 

TURNAROUND  ON  ENVIRONMENTALISM 

Conservatives  were  pleasantly  surprised— 
stunned,  in  fact— when  CBS'  "60  Minutes  " 
program  informed  its  vast  audience  on  De- 
cember 30  how  Congress,  at  President  Bush's 
urging,  had  put  a  tough  acid  rain  reduction 
provision  in  the  recently  enacted  Clean  Air 
Act  that  will  cost  American  consumers  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  and  destroy  tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs,  while  deliberately  ignor- 
ing a  massive  scientific  study  that  proved 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  costly 
acid  rain  legislation  was  unnecessary. 

In  the  past.  CBS  and  ■'BO  Minutes,"  in  com- 
pany with  the  major  media  in  general,  have 
hyped  environmental  scare  stories  promoted 
by  militant  environmental  groups  that  have 
turned  out  to  have  little  or  no  scientific  Jus- 
tification. 

(CBS  Is  tielng  sued  right  now  because  of  a 
"60  Minutes  "  segroent  that  reported,  alleg- 
edly without  credible  evidence,  that  a  8ul>- 
stance  known  as  Alar,  then  widely  used  as  a 
preservative  by  the  apple  industry,  presented 
a  significant  danger  to  human  health.  Apple 
growers  charge  that  the  hysteria  touched  off 
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by  that  program  wound  up  costing  them  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  unnecessary  losses,  i 

But  in  its  December  30  program,  "60  Min- 
utes. "  to  the  delight  of  conservatives,  gave 
new  prominence  to  a  scandal  that  might 
never  have  come  to  light  at  all  except  for  the 
diligence  of  syndicated  econom.ics  columnist 
Warren  1.  Brookes. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  as  Human  Events 
readers  will  remember.  Brookes  began  warn- 
ing that  the  Bush  Administration,  spear- 
headed by  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Administrator  William  K  Reilly.  was  sup- 
pressing the  results  of  a  taxpayer-funded 
study  whose  release  would  endanger  the 
President  s  proposed  program  to  reduce  acid 
rain. 

Month  after  month.  Brookes  told  his  read- 
ers that  a  10-year  scientific  study  called  the 
National  Acid  Precipitation  Assessment  Pro- 
gram (NAPAPi  had  determined  that,  con- 
trary to  the  alarmist  propaganda  of  the  envi- 
ronmental lobby,  acid  rain — resulting  from 
sulphur  dioxide  iSO;)  emissions  from  smoke- 
stacks—was causing  no  discernible  damage 
to  crops  or  forests  at  present  levels  of  ac:c 
rain  emission 

What's  more.  NAPAP,  which  employed 
hundreds  of  scientists  and  cost  a  half-biliion 
dollars,  found  that  the  level  of  acid  rain 
emissions  had  t>een  declining  significantly — 
from  32  million  tons  a  year  in  1970  to  about 
22  million  tons  in  1967, 

The  study  projected  that,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  new  emissions  control  legisla- 
tion, the  levels  of  acid  rain  would  decline 
dramatically  again  between  2005  and  2030.  as 
old,  high-emission  power  plants  are  replaced 
by  new  plants  using  cleaner  technology 

And  it  predicted  that  legislation  to  cut  SO; 
emissions  by  10  million  tons  by  the  year  2000. 
as  projxjsed  by  the  FTesident.  would  cost 
electricity  consumers  up  to  $4  billion  a  year 
but  would  have  little  or  no  beneficial  effects 
on  health,  crop  yields,  forests,  or  the  acidity 
of  American  lakes 

Despite  Brookes'  efforts  to  draw  attention 
to  NAPAP.  Congress  went  ahead  and  passed 
the  Clean  Air  Act  with  the  expensive  Admin- 
istration-backed acid  rain  requirements  in- 
tact, and  few  outside  of  the  conservative 
camp  paid  any  attention  to  the  NAPAP 
bombshell  But  now.  thanks  to  "60  Minutes" 
correspondent  Steve  Croft  and  producer  Jeff 
Fager,  that  has  changed 

Not  only  did  ■•eo  Minutes"  draw  attention 
to  the  yawning  g^p  between  the  popular  per- 
ception of  an  acid  rain  crisis  and  the  much 
more  manageable  reality,  but  it  highlighted 
the  responsibility  of  the  media— including 
CBS  Itself— in  contributing  to  the  unwar- 
ranted fears  about  acid  rain 

In  addition.  "60  Minutes"  showed  lobbyist 
David  Hawkins  of  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council  implicitly  admitting  that  his 
organization  had  been  hell-bent  on  passing 
the  costly  new  emissions  controls,  regardless 
of  the  scientific  evidence  that  such  controls 
weren't  needed.  And  the  segment  gave  credit 
to  Brookes  as  the  one  Journalist  who  had 
brought  attention  to  the  NAPAP  study 

The  segment  begun  with  Croft  citing  the 
popular  view  of  acid  rain  as  "poisons  falling 
out  of  the  sky.  killing  our  forests  and  rav- 
aging the  countryside.  "  and  then  noting  that 
the  ■'most  expensive  and  exhaustive  sci- 
entific study  ever  conducted  of  an  environ- 
mental problem  .  takes  the  conventional 
wisdom  and  shoots  if  full  of  holes.  " 

In  an  Interview  with  Dr.  James  Mahoney. 
director  of  the  NAPAP  prograjn.  Croft  asked 
about  a  report  in  Newsday  that  wispy  clouds 
of  acid  rain  wer*  creeping  silently  through 
the  Northeast's  forests  and  slowly  killing  off 
trees. 
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"I  think  that's  In  the  sense  of  poetic  char- 
acterization." the  NAPAP  director  replied. 

Ovprhliiwn?"  asked  Croft 

■'In  a  word."  said  Mahoney.  who  added. 
"There  Is  a  broad  view  that  acid  rain  kills 
trees  on  a  broad  basis  The  scientific  commu- 
nity. I  believe  even  the  environmentally  ac- 
tive scientific  community,  now  understands 
that  this  Is  not  what  we  see." 

Croft  then  commented:  "You  certainly 
wouldn't  Ket  that  Impression  reading  news 
stories  about  acid  rain  " 

The  projfram  then  focused  on  the  wide- 
spread reports  that  acid  rain  is  destroying 
thousands  of  lakes  and  a  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  1981  that  pre- 
dicted the  number  of  acid-dead  lakes  would 
nearly  double  by  the  year  1990  "Has  that 
happened?"  asked  Croft. 

Mahoney  answered  that  it  definitely  had 
not  happened:  on  the  contrary,  the  number 
of  acid  lakes  is  about  the  same  as  a  decade 
ago.  and  that,  for  many  acidic  lakes  and 
streams,  the  cause  Is  'natural.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  acid  rain   ' 

Croft  was  then  shown  Interviewing  Dr.  Ed 
Krug.  a  soil  scientist  who  was  one  of  the 
many  who  had  looked  at  the  effects  of  acid 
rain  on  lakes. 

"The  New  York  Times.  "  said  Croft,  "re- 
ported recently  that  over  the  last  10  years, 
while  NAPAP  has  been  doing  lu  study,  the 
number  of  lakes  turned  into  aquatic  death- 
traps multiplied  across  New  York.  New  Eng- 
land and  the  South.  Stretches  of  forest  along 
the  Appalachian  spine  from  Georgia  to 
Maine,  once  lush  and  teeming  with  wildlife. 
were  fast  becoming  ragged  landscapes  of 
dead  and  dying  trees.  True""" 

"No,  no."  the  scientist  responded.  "1  don't 
know  where  they  got  that  from.  It  appears  to 
be  another  assertion,  unsubstantiated,  be- 
cause we've  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  surveying  the  environment  to  see  If 
that  was  occurring  and  we  do  not  see  that 
occurring  " 

Though  many  find  the  NAPAP  results  en- 
couraging. Croft  pointedly  noted  in  a  voice- 
over.  It  hasn't  "been  received  as  good  news 
by  most  environmental  groups  '  He  then 
Interviewed  the  NRDC's  Hawkins,  who  said 
that  his  group  hadn  t  been  paying  much  at- 
tention to  NAPAP  "tiecause  we  felt  that  this 
program  was  essentially  a  misdirection  of  re- 
sources" and  that  his  group  fell  Its  resources 
would  be  better  spent  in  trying  to  get  legis- 
lation to  attack  acid  rain. 

"Walt  a  minute.  "  Croft  said  "You  seem  to 
be  saying  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  sci- 
entists say  What  matters  is  passing  the  leg- 
islation  " 

Soon  Croft  turned  to  the  political  rami- 
fications of  the  NAPAP  story  "Hawkins."  he 
noted  in  a  voice-over,  "says  that  even  if  acid 
rain  isn't  a  crisis,  he  considers  it  serious 
enough  to  require  action 

"And  the  legislation  he's  talking  about  Is 
the  tough  acid  rain  provision  of  the  new 
Clean  Air  Act.  which  his  group,  other  top  en- 
vironmental lobbyists,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  pushed  through  at  the  end  of  this 
last  session  It  will  cost  U.S.  industries  M 
billion  u>  $7  billion  a  year  to  cut  emissions 
that  cause  add  rain  in  half  " 

Sen  .J>)hn  Glenn  iD  Ohio)  was  Chen  shown 
speaking  bitterly  about  dmgress  failure  Ui 
pay  more  alu>nlion  to  the  NAPAP  findings 
before  passing  the  stringent,  new  emission 
controls. 

Croft  noted  that  Glenn  wa«  concerned  that 
the  new  legislation  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  his  home  state  of  Ohio,  not  to 
mention  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky and  parts  <<(  Indiana  where  hlgh-sul- 
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phur  coal,  long  blamed  for  causing  acid  rain, 
is  not  only  the  main  source  of  energy  but  a 
major  source  of  employment. 

"Factories  will  be  forced  to  install  expen- 
sive new  pollution  control  equipment  Util- 
ity rates  are  expected  to  jump  by  as  much  as 
30  per  cent  and  100,000  people  could  end  up 
losing  their  Jobs,  many  of  them  coal  min- 
ers."' 

The  camera  then  showed  Robert  Murray,  a 
coal-mine  owner  and  employer  of  400  work- 
ers, who  said.  "Were  out  of  business.  We're 
out  of  business  Our  jobs  are  gone  "  Murray 
expressed  anger  that  no  one  was  listening  to 
the  scientists. 

"The  networks,  the  electronic  media,  the 
written  media,"  he  complained,  "have 
played  acid  rain  up  to  the  point  that  our 
teachers,  our  students,  are  totally  confused 
about  the  Issue,  yet  when  the  NAPAP  study 
came  out.  you  found  It  on  page  34  of  the  New 
York  Times.  You  didn't  find  it  on  CNN,  CBS, 
ABC.  or  NBC  at  all!" 

Croft  then  introduced  Brookes,  saying: 
"About  the  only  person  who  has  written 
about  the  NAPAP  study  In  this  man.  syn- 
dicated columnist  Warren  Brookes,  who's 
made  it  a  crusade." 

"Brookes."  he  added,  "has  read  the  re- 
ports, studied  the  science  and  his  conclu 
sions  have  become  the  gospel  for  a  growing 
number  of  people  convinced  that  America  is 
suffering  from  environmental  hypochondria 
and  that  this  acid  rain  legislation  is  just  the 
most  recent  example   " 

Brookes  was  then  shown  saying  that,  since 
the  scientific  evidence  shows  that  acid  rain 
is  not  a  crisis.  It  should  be  dealt  with  "sen 
sibly   and  so  we  don"t  throw  people  out  of 
work  unnecessarily" 

"Why  has  nobody  listened  to  it  (NAPAP]? 
Croft  asked. 

Brookes:  "Well,  the  point  is  that  once 
their  minds  are  made  up— that  is.  ■We"re 
going  to  do  somethlng'-the  politics  Is. 
•We're  going  to  do  something. 

Croft.  "That's  happened?  That's  what's 
going  on  here""" 

Brookes:  "That's  what's  going  on." 

In  a  voice-over.  Croft  noted  that  "Brookes 
says  the  political  agenda  was  set  by  can 
didate  George  Bush  when  he  pledged  to  be- 
come the  environmental  President'  and  to 
do  something  about  acid  rain  Brookes 
claims  that  Congress,  looking  at  public  opin- 
ion polls,  decided  voting  against  clean  air 
was  like  voting  against  motherhood." 

He  then  asked  Brookes 
"So  you're  saying  this  has  a  lot  more  to  do 
with  politics  than  it  does  with  science?" 

Brookes:   "Absolutely      .  ." 

Croa    "There  are  votes  in  lf>" 

Brookes    "Yeah,  very  simple   " 

For  Brookes,  who  has  been  a  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness,  the  attention  given  to  the 
acid  rain  charade  by  "60  Minutes."  with  lu 
millions  of  viewers,  had  to  be  extremely  en 
couraglng  He  should  be  very  happy.  Had  It 
not  been  for  his  dogged  work.  "60  Minutes" 
probably  never  would  have  heard  about  the 
NAPAP  study 

Though  Brookes  refuses  to  toot  his  own 
horn— Indeed,  he  Is  amazingly  publicity 
shy— Informed  sources  have  told  Human 
Events  that  "60  Minutes"  became  interested 
in  the  NAPAP  after  learning  about  Brookes" 
writings  on  the  subject  last  spring  It  hap- 
pened when  a  group  of  steelworkers.  their 
Jobs  endangered,  came  to  Washington  to 
demonstrate  against  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
brought  with  them  copies  of  Brookes'  col- 
umns on  the  issue. 

Reporting  on  the  steelworkers'  anger,  col- 
umnists Rowland  Evans  and   Robert  Novak 
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mentioned  Brookes'  role  In  their  column 
which  In  turn  caught  the  attention  of  the 
people  at   "60  Minutes   ' 

Now  that  the  harsh  light  of  exposure  has 
been  focused  on  the  acid  rain  nonsense  per- 
haps CBS  and  the  rest  of  the  media  will 
begin  to  look  more  critically  at  some  of  the 
other  wild  claims  made  by  the  liberal  envi- 
ronmental groups. 

But.  whatever  the  future  holds.  "60  Min- 
utes" did  an  excellent  job  on  its  December  30 
broadcast  Conservatives  would  do  well  to 
congratulate  CBS  in  writing  for  a  job  well 
done — and  to  give  columnist  Warren  Brookes 
a  much-deserved  pat  on  the  back  as  well. 

IMPROVING  CHILD  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PLNNT 

OF  Ml.NSK.SOT.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB:SENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr  PENNY  Mr  Speaker,  during  the  lOlst 
legislative  session.  Congress  took  some  in> 
ponant  steps  toward  improving  health  care  tor 
our  Nation's  children  The  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  expanded  both  mandatory 
and  optional  health  care  tor  all  children 
through  age  18  This  means  an  addihonai 
700.000  poor  youngsters  will  receive  Medicaid 
coverage  by  1995  That's  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it's  not  nearly  enough.  Not 
when  you  consider  that  more  than  1 1  million 
chiklren  still  go  wittxjut  health  care  because 
their  low-income  families  earn  too  much  to 
quality  for  Medicaid  and  still  can't  afford  the 
cost  of  F)rivale  insurance  These  chiWren  go 
without  ttie  nx)st  basic  hiealth  care — such  as 
vaccinations  needed  to  (xevent  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis,  polio,  measles,  and  whooping 
cough  The  atisence  of  such  preventive  medi- 
cine results  in  ttx)usands  of  sergxisly  ill  chil- 
dren and  no  one  to  care  lor  tt)em.  With  this  in 
mind,  today  I  am  reintroducing  a  sense-of-ttie- 
Congress  resolution  that  expresses  our  conv 
mitment  to  meeting,  txjwever  tardily,  the  Sur- 
geon General's  maternal  and  chiW  health  ob- 
jectives established  m  1979,  arxj  designed  to 
be  met  by  this  year  It  is  distieartening  to  re- 
port that  we  have  failed  to  meet  these  modest 
objectives  The  foltowing  is  tfie  concurrent  res- 
olution 

Cmm  '  HkKvr  Rtav.iLmoN 

Expresalntf  the  sense  of  the  Congress  re 
gardlng  the  need  to  provide  adequate  health 
care  for  .American's  children 

Whereas  the  infant  mortality  rate  In  the 
United  States  la  currently  9  7  i»er  1,000  live 
births. 

Whereas  low  blrthwelght  births  constitute 
6  9  percent  of  all  births. 

Whereas  one-third  of  America  s  mure  than 
31  million  uninsured  are  children. 

Wherea.s  one  American  child  in  four  lives 
In  poverty  and  only  half  of  all  poor  children 
are  covered  by  Medicaid; 

Whereas  one-quarter  of  ail  preschool  chil- 
dren are  not  immunized  again-sl  common 
chl!dh(Hxl  diseases. 

Whereas  the  United  States  lacks  a  national 
child  health  policy  and  coherent  child  health 
delivery  system; 

Whereas  the  Surgeon  General's  Maternal 
and  ChlUl  Health  Objectives  for  1990  were  not 
met. 

Whereas  all  children  are  entitled  to  grow 
and  develop  to  their  maximum  potential  In  a 
safe,  healthful  and  nurturlni;  envtronmenl 


Whereas  ensuring:  a  healthy  next  genera- 
tion is  our  t>esi  guarantee  of  future  security: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurnngi,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should— 

(li  give  highest  national  priority  to  devel- 
oping a  national  child  health  policy. 

(2i  establish  a  universal  national  children's 
health  insurance  program,  benefitting  all  the 
Nation's  children,  and 

(3 1  devote  sufficient  resources  toward 
achieving  by  the  year  2000.  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Maternal  and  Child  Health  Objectives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TWO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FOOTBALL  TEAMS 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr  COBLE  Mr  Speaker,  the  college  foot- 
ball world  has  just  completed  its  season  while 
pro  foottDall's  playoffs  are  in  high  gear.  Dunng 
this  foottall  season.  I  would  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  recognize  hwo  football  teams  in  our 
congressional  district  which  exemplify  the  fin- 
est in  high  school  athletics. 

Two  high  schools  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  Carolina  participated  in  State  champion- 
shijas — with  one  school  capturing  the  title  and 
the  other  coming  up  just  a  little  bit  short.  Both 
schools  are  worthy  of  recognition  for  their  out- 
standing seasons 

Hugh  M  Cummings  High  School  of  Bur- 
lington won  the  North  Carolina  Class  3-A  foot- 
ball chamfMonship.  The  Cavaliers  defeated 
Statesville  by  a  score  of  32-26.  While  it  is  true 
ttiat  toottiall  IS  a  team  sp>ort,  the  Cavaliers 
were  tjlessed  with  one  truly  outstanding  play- 
er. Quarterback  Donnie  Davis  set  the  Nation's 
new  single  season  p>assing  yardage  record  in 
the  title  contest.  In  15  games  this  year.  Davis 
passed  for  4.456  yards.  In  the  championship 
game,  he  passed  for  304  yards  and  four 
touchdowns.  But  it  was  the  defense  that  pre- 
served the  championship  by  stoppMng  the 
Greyhounds'  final  last-second  drive,  proving 
tfiat  It  takes  nx)re  tfian  one  person  to  win  it  aW. 

In  fact.  Burlington  Cummings  has  had  a 
successful  foottall  program  for  the  past  5 
years.  In  that  time  period,  the  Cavaliers  have 
had  4  urxlefeated  seasons — including  1990 — 
and  have  a  total  record  of  67-4.  In  addition  to 
their  quartert>ack,  every  member  of  the  Cava- 
lier squad  deserves  p)raise  Those  members 
include  Lee  Crawlord.  Maunce  Mebane.  Lewis 
Pennix.  Mack  Richrr>ond.  Junior  Poteat. 
Rayvon  Lynch,  Rodney  Burnette,  Stovell 
Wade,  Ernest  Tinnin.  Shabazz  Cheeley,  Har- 
okj  Cohen,  Buddy  Fowler,  Chns  Miles,  James 
Shivers.  Greg  Pennix,  James  Upsher,  Robbie 
Wolfe.  Chris  Rogers.  Kendnck  Pullium,  Tyrone 
Jetfers,  Curtis  White,  Barry  Mofrow,  Adrian 
Harvey,  Tony  Johnson,  Nattian  Hair.  Keith  Al- 
exander. Jo<B  DiConstanzo,  Mike  Coleman, 
Patnck  Powell.  Jamie  Nelson,  Eric  ClarV.  Lin 
Workman,  Jeff  Felshaw,  Derrick  Evans,  Ty- 
rone Matkins.  Brian  Love.  Tony  Woods,  Devon 
Walker,  Melvin  Babbs,  T.J.  Cox.  Mitch  Sim- 
mons.  Rodney  Graves.  John  Haith,  and 
Mandriel  Reaves. 

Congratulatkjns  also  go  to  athletic  director 
and  head  coach  David  Gutshall  and  his  fine 
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staff  of  assistants  Steve  Johnson,  Frank 
Mensch,  James  Gentry,  Dave  Bennett,  Todd 
Staley,  Peter  Gilchrist,  Jay  Perdue,  Mark 
Ellington,  Mike  Langone,  Earnest  Moffitt,  and 
Ronnie  Enoch.  From  prinapal  Robert  Logan  to 
every  student,  teacher,  and  staffer  at  the 
school  there  is  pride  in  knowing  that  in  Class 
3-A,  Buriington  Cummings  is  No.  1 .  The 
Cavaliers'  season  was  so  successful,  the 
Greensboro  News  &  Record  selected  the 
Cummings  football  squad  as  its  sports  team  of 
the  year. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Class  2-A  champion- 
ship game,  Thomasville  High  School  was  de- 
feated by  Clinton  High  School,  14  to  6.  That 
loss  does  not  diminish  the  excellent  season  in 
which  the  Bulldogs  went  12  and  3  Every 
member  of  the  squad  should  be  proud  of  an 
outstanding  season. 

Members  of  the  team  included  Brian 
CaWwell,  Seward  Johnson,  Billy  Walker, 
Shane  Ross,  Rodney  Stanley,  Derick  Marion, 
Vance  Simon,  Roger  McKinney.  Derrick  Moss, 
Lamont  Pegues,  Marvin  Bogans,  Tony  Hurst, 
Bnan  Streater,  Keith  Gaithier,  Miquel  Weldon. 
Terrell  Canty,  Larry  Davis,  Deshun  Cockrane, 
Kevin  Bell,  Perez  Boulware,  Rashein  Feaster, 
Kerry  Mock,  Raymond  Dow,  John  Cranford, 
Todd  Gitison,  Jamarr  Camp.  Bnan  Rich, 
Robby  Dowel!,  Ken  Yort^,  Brad  Crowell.  Kevin 
Hill.  Bobby  McGee.  James  McGuire,  Sean 
Yates.  James  Sheetz.  Lamont  McCauley. 
Antoine  Steele,  Chad  Smith.  Ryan  Johnson. 
Travis  Leonard,  Stacy  Baxter,  Anthony  Hen- 
derson. Ron  Mock.  Scott  Kime,  Mitch  Hensley. 
Mark  Rossi.  Jimmy  Mullles,  and  Ezekiel  Dula. 

Congratulations  also  go  to  athletic  director 
and  head  coach  Allen  Brown  and  his  out- 
standing staff  of  assistants  Roger  Bryant,  Ed 
Courtney,  Billy  Freeman,  Russ  Gobble,  Joe 
Kennedy,  Bob  Mayton,  Keith  Jobm.  Church 
Parks,  Scott  Beckom.  arxJ  trainers  Charies 
Crowell  and  Bnan  Coker. 

In  fact,  everyone  at  Thomasville  High 
School,  from  principal  Dr.  G.  Wayne  Thnft  to 
every  student,  teacher,  and  staffer  at  the 
school  should  be  proud  of  the  accomplislv 
nnents  of  the  Bulkiog  foottall  team  in  1990.  A 
tremendous  season  was  culminated  with  an 
appearance  in  the  State  title  game.  While  the 
sting  of  the  loss  will  eventually  fade,  the 
memories  of  an  outstarxjing  season  will  linger 
forever. 

On  behalf  of  ttie  citizens  of  tfie  Sixth  District 
of  North  Carolina.  congratulations  to 
Cummings  and  Thomasville  High  Schools  for 
their  excellence  in  athletics. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD' S 
REFUGEES 


TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 
Friday,  January  11.  1991 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bnng  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an  article  en- 
title, "Refugee  Cnsis:  Causes  arxJ  Solutkjns" 
by  Jewel  Lafontant-Mankanous.  ambassador- 
at-large  and  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs. This  artk^le  £ippeared  in  the  Christian 
Sciefx:e  Monitor  on  Decerrbef  31 .  1990. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  I  am  deepily  concerned  about  the  16 
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milton  refugees  in  the  world  today.  I  find  rt 
particularly  disturtMng  that,  as  Ambassador 
Lafontant  points  out,  human  nghts  abuses  are 
often  the  cause  of  critical  refugee  situations. 

One  of  these  abuses  is  ttie  denial  of  ade- 
quate amounts  of  food.  The  Select  Committee 
on  Hunger  has  a  longstanding  Interest  both  in 
the  plight  of  the  worid's  refugees,  as  well  as 
in  insunng  all  people's  access  to  food  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  thank  Ambassador  Lafontant  for 
bnnging  these  critical  issues  before  the  public. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  text  of 
her  opinion  editorial  follows; 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Dec. 

31.  19901 

Refugee  Crisis:  Causes  ans  Solutions 
I  By  Jewel  Lafontant-Mankarlous 

Dec  14.  1990.  marked  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees (LTNHCRi.  UNHCR's  original,  three-year 
mandate  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  to 
"solve  the  refugee  problem."  regarded  then 
as  mainly  a  postwar  European  problem.  In- 
stead, the  past  40  years  have  seen  an  Increase 
m  refugees  on  several  continents,  with 
UNHCR  playing  a  greater  role  In  caring  for 
and  protecting  the  world  s  most  vulnerable 
population. 

The  global  refugee  situation  remains  crltl- 
ca;  despite  several  important  successes  in  re- 
cent years  In  fact,  in  some  respects,  it  has 
worsened  In  the  last  decade  alone,  for  exam- 
ple, the  refugee  population  has  doubled  from 
approximately  7  million  to  an  estimated  15 
million.  Today,  armed  conflicts  in  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  civil  strife  in  Mozambique  and  Li- 
beria, continued  unrest  in  Afghanistan,  and 
unresolved  political  and  economic  conditions 
m  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  all  compel  the 
international  community  to  maintain  its  ef- 
forts to  protect  and  assist  the  world's  refu- 
gees 

Ensuring  that  first  asylum,  protection,  and 
relief  assistance  are  provided  to  the  world's 
15  million  refugees  is  a  basic  humanitarian 
and  foreign  policy  objective  of  the  United 
States.  The  US.  UNTICR's  single  largest  con- 
tributor, works  closely  with  the  high  com- 
missioner to  ensure  that  the  needs  of  refu- 
gees and  displaced  persons  are  adequately 
addressed 

For  40  years.  UNHCR  has  remained  firmly 
committed  to  its  original  mandate  of  pro- 
tecting and  assisting  refugees,  as  well  as  ad- 
vancing respect  for  individual  dignity  and 
human  rights.  Over  the  years.  UNHCR  has 
earned  the  respect  of  nations  around  the 
world  as  a  protector  of  people  seeking  refuge 
from  persecution  for  reasons  of  race.  naCion- 
ality.  religion,  or  political  beliefs. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  international 
community  to  tackle  the  refugee  ;K-oblem  at 
its  source.  UNHCR's  Statute  stresses  the 
need  for  seeking  "durable  solutions"  to  the 
refugee  problem. 

According  to  a  recent  UN  report  on  meas- 
ures to  avert  new  flows  of  refugees,  the  root 
causes  of  refugees  or  displaced  persons  are 
drought  and  other  natural  disasters,  armed 
confiict.  and  human  rights  abuses. 

To  the  extent  that  drought  and  other  natu- 
ral disasters  are  the  result  of  ecological  or 
environmental  imbalances  aggravated  by 
overpopulation,  these  may  be  alleviated,  at 
least  in  part,  by  comprehensive,  long-term 
economic  development.  Here,  bilateral  as- 
sistance in  the  first  instance,  as  well  as  such 
multilateral  organisations  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  Program  and  the  World 
Bank  have  a  major  role  to  play 
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Prevention  or  resolution  of  armed  connicts 
that  threaten  International  peace  and  secu 
rltv.  whether  as  a  result  of  external  atorres 
slon  (as  In  the  case  of  Iraq's  occupation  <if 
Kuwaiti  or  Internal  strife  las  In  the  case  of 
Cambodlai  falls  within  the  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations  In  recent  years,  the  UN  has 
exercised  a  slRniflcant  role  in  a  trrowlnK 
number  of  the  worlds  trouble  spots.  Includ- 
InK  the  Persian  Gulf.  Central  America,  and 
Southeast  Asia  We  should  build  upon  this 
momentum  to  promot*"  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes 

I>a8t  but  not  least,  human  n»{hts  abuses  by 
governments  aKalnst  their  own  citizens  must 
be  reioRnlzed  as  the  root  cause  of  the  must 
serious  refugee  situation  since  the  establish- 
ment of  UNHCR  The  International  commu 
nity  must  show  resolution  and  cooperation 
In  addressinK  this  primary  cause  of  refugee 
flows  FA.'on<)mlc  palliatives  will  not  solve 
the  problem  For  If  a  government  cannot 
properly  administer  Its  responsibility  toward 
Iw  own  citizens  by  respectlntt  their  basic 
human  rights,  how  can  it  be  entrusted  with 
recelvlnff  and  administering  International 
economic  assistance  intended  for  their  bene- 
fit' 

Our  nation's  history  as  a  safe  haven  for 
people  seeking  refuse  from  persecution  com- 
pels us  to  maintain  our  support  for  UNHCR. 
At  the  same  time,  we  unte  refugee-Kenerat- 
ln«  countries  to  work  with  UNHCR  In  admln- 
Isterintf  their  responsibility  U)ward  their 
own  citizens  u>  respect  their  basic  rights 
and  freedoms  so  that  they  are  not  forced  to 
leave  their  homelacdn 


EMERGENCY  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
DPA 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OK  Nl-r*-  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Januari/  1! .  1991 

Mr  LaFALCE  Mr  Speaker,  tsecause  ot  the 
Imminent  ttireat  of  military  conflict  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  am  intrcxJucing  today,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend ttie  exp)iration  date  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  [DPA]  ot  1950  to  September  30. 
1991  The  DPA  was  in  effect  throughout  the 
101st  Congress  and  expifed  on  October  20. 
1990,  after  reauthonzation  legislation  did  rxjl 
come  out  of  conference 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  time  a  United 
States  offensrve  nmlitary  action  against  Iraq 
would  be  wise.  However,  l  do  want  to  assure 
that  il  the  President  chooses  to  use  military 
kxce  in  ttw  guff  he  has  all  necessary  legal  au- 
thority to  assure  that  US  rmlrtary  operations 
can  tie  earned  out  etiectively 

The  Defense  Production  Act  [DPA]  was  en- 
acted in  I960  to  ensure  that  our  peacetime 
economy  could  be  converted  to  support  an  in- 
tense military  eflort  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
mannef  Ttie  aK:t  provides  the  statutory  tiasis 
for  the  President  to  allocate  the  availat)le  sup- 
ply of  needed  commodities  and  to  establish  a 
pnonty  system  lor  acquisition  programs 

Under  ttus  act,  the  Government  can  require 
contractors  to  nneel  productKXi.  delrvery,  and 
deployment  schedules  of  weapons  systems 
regardtess  of  other  non-pnonty  Government 
and  cjvilian  contracts.  The  DPA  also  author- 
izes the  use  of  financial  incentrves  lor  the  ex- 
pansKxi  of  domestic  capacity  and  capability  to 
pvoduce  and  deliver  nr^tenals  and  services 
necessary  to  national  defense 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We.  as  a  nation,  must  ensure  that  in  the 
event  that  we  do  become  engaged  in  a  mili- 
tary conflict,  we  are  prepared  to  maximize  our 
civilian  resources  so  that  losses  will  tie  mini- 
mized. 
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IT'S  TIME  TO  STAND  BEHIND  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

'   (■    SK\^    YiiRK 
IN  THE  H(>r>K  <  iK  KKI'RH.SKNTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11,  1991 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Altiany 
Times  Union,  a  Hearst  newspaper,  is  one  of 
the  nxist  influential  dailies  in  upstate  New 
York  and  must  reading  in  the  Capital  District 
region  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
Congress  Today's  edition  of  the  Times  Union 
carries  a  very  compelling  editorial  which  calls 
upon  Congress  to  stand  t>ehind  the  President 

Specifically,  the  Times  Union  says: 

in  the  debate  now  taklnK  place  in  Con- 
gress, we  think  It  wise  for  b<ith  Houses  to 
give  their  support  to  the  President  by  voting 
to  endorse  his  use  of  force  if  he  tielteves  it  In 
the  t)e8t  Interest  of  the  nation  .  Iraq  needs 
to  see  that  the  Congress  Is  willing  to  endorse 
wtiat  the  Unlt^^d  Nations  has  already  con- 
sented to 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  today's  Times  Union 
editorial  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
(From  the  Albany  Times- Union  Jan,  11,  1991) 
Time  To  Back  the  President 

The  failure  of  the  talks  in  Geneva  tietween 
Secretary  of  State  .lames  Baker  and  Iraqi 
Foreign  Mlnist,er  Tarlq  Aziz  further  dem. 
onstrates  Baghdad's  unwillingness  to  peace- 
fully withdraw  from  Kuwait  and  thereby  set- 
tle this  International  crisis  diplomatically 

The  United  States,  along  with  the  UN  .  is 
thus  toeing  pushed  closer  toward  war 

On  the  one  hand,  it  still  is  the  better 
course  for  the  UN  to  give  the  sanctions 
more  time  to  work  Indeed,  the  sanctions  can 
be  made  even  more  effective  by.  for  example, 
getting  better  cooperation  out  of  Jordan, 
Iran  and.  most  recently,  the  Soviet  Union 

On  the  other  hand,  given  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  coalition  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein  together  indefinitely,  it  might 
be  necessary,  at  some  point,  to  resort  to 
force  In  the  meantime  and  until  that  point 
is  reached,  if  It  ever  is  -it  will  be  the  threat 
of  imminent  hostilities  from  the  U  N.  forces 
that  could  bring  Iraq  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
pulling  out  of  Kuwait  Which  Is  to  say  that 
President  Bush  needs  to  be  able  to  parade  a 
real  military  threat,  not  one  made  dubious 
by  congressional  Indecision 

The  US  government,  for  its  part,  has 
made  It  clear  by  Its  recent  actions  that  It  is 
not  thirsting  for  blood  The  sending  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  Geneva  was  a  clear 
demonstration  of  Washington's  willingness 
to  do  some  negotiating,  despite  its  claim 
that  the  situation  is  non-negotiable 

In  the  meantime.  Baghdad  has  taken 
advant*e  of  the  V  N  s  patlcnc  i'  by  trying  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  coalition  mem- 
bers On  several  occasions  it  has  attempted 
to  reshape  the  conflict  by.  first,  arguing  that 
the  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  problem 
had  to  be  coupled  with  any  gulf  settlement, 
and  second,  by  threat^-ning  a  military  strike 
against  Israel  in  the  event  of  gulf  hostilities 
Most  recognize  that  the  Palestinian  issue, 
hardly  on  Saddam  s  mind  at  the  time  of  his 


invasion  of  Kuwait,  is  now  little  more  than 
a  convenient  red  herring 

The  terrible  truth,  however,  is  that  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  the  gulf  area  might,  at 
this  point,  be  inevitable  Backing  down  now. 
as  some  peace  activists  propose,  might  only 
increase  the  price  that  will  have  to  be  paid 
in  the  future 

Thus,  in  the  debate  now  taking  place  in 
the  Congress,  we  think  it  wise  for  both 
houses  to  give  their  support  to  the  President 
by  voting  to  endorse  his  use  of  force  if  he  t>e- 
lleves  It  in  the  best  interest  of  the  nation. 
Some  have  argued  against  giving  President 
Bush  what  they  consider  a  "blank  check  " 
Iowa  Sen.  Tom  Harkin.  meanwhile,  has 
threatened  that  he  would  consider  it  an  Im- 
peachable offense  if  President  Bush  were  to 
embark  on  a  war  with  Iraq  without  Congress' 
approval 

What,  in  such  a  situation,  is  the  man  most- 
ly responsible  for  having  halted  Iraq  at 
Saudi  Arabia's  border,  to  do?  How  can  the 
President  even  convincingly  threaten  war 
against  Iraq  with  such  division  at  home'' 

A  vote  on  this  matter  Is  needed  Iraq  needs 
to  see  that  the  Congress  is  willing  to  endorse 
what  the  U.N.  has  already  consented  to. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NEWS- 
PAPER RECYCLING  INCENTI\'ES 
ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MOREAU       HIGH       SCHOOL       CELE- 
BRATES rrS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


WORLD  DAY  OF  PRA'i'ER  OF 
PEACE 


HON.  PETER  J.  VTSCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  II.  1991 

Mr  VISCLOSKY  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  House  of  Ref>- 
resentatives  to  inform  them  of  a  request  to  the 
President  made  by  Anthony  S  Lenzo  of 
Crown  Point,  IN. 

On  January  9.  I  hekj  a  town  forum  to  tiear 
my  constitutents'  concerns  regarding  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  As  you  might  expect, 
strongly  held  views  on  all  sides  of  the  issue 
were  expressed 

At  this  forum,  Mr.  Lenzo  shared  with  me  a 
telegram  tie  sent  to  President  Bush  in  which 
(Te  asked  the  President  to  declare  a  "World 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace"  on  January  13  He 
noted  that  this  was  just  2  days  poor  to  the 
Unrted  IMatKXis'  January  15  deadline  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  renr»ve  his  troops  from  Ku- 
wait 

A  year  ago.  the  world  watched  in  amaze- 
ment as  tfie  Berlin  Wall  was  dismantled  and 
tyrannical  regimes  crumbled.  It  was  Ixjped  that 
a  new  era  had  dawned — one  free  of  war  and 
dictators  Regretfully,  the  recent  events  in  Ku- 
wait have  shattered  these  hopes  and  we  are 
now  on  the  bnnk  of  a  major  armed  conflict. 

I  admire  Mr  Lenso's  sirx:enty  arxj  echo  his 
request  to  the  President.  Furthermore.  I  en- 
courage all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  endorse  Mr  Lenzo's  sug- 
gestion 


HON.  D.  FTIENCH  SLAUGHTER,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  January  11,  1991 

Mr  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pollution  statistics  in  our  Nation  are  alarm- 
ing. In  the  United  States,  we  generate  3.5 
pounds  of  municipal  solid  waste  per  person 
(jer  day,  representing  a  total  generation  of  ap- 
proximately  150  tons  for  the  entire  population 
per  year.  Given  that  only  10  percent  of  this 
waste  is  recovered  through  recycling  or  other 
conversion  methods,  the  need  to  improve  our 
resource  recovery  system  is  clear.  In  this  re- 
gard. Federal,  State,  and  local  policymakers 
have  increasingly  focused  upon  recycling  as 
perhaps  one  of  the  rrwst  effective  methods  by 
which  we  can  promote  a  healthier  environ- 
ment. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  set  forth  the  national  goal  of  doublir>g 
solid  waste  recycling  to  25  percent  by  ttie  year 
1992  While  the  agency's  agenda  does  not 
carry  the  force  of  law,  many  States,  including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  have  moved 
forward  wrth  aggressive  recycling  regulations. 
The  Virginia  General  Assembly  last  year  en- 
acted legislation  requinng  localities  to  develop 
solid  waste  reduction  plans  that  provide  for  the 
recycling  of  15  percent  of  local  waste  by  the 
year  1993  and  25  percent  recycling  by  the 
year  1995.  A  majority  of  localities  in  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  have  instituted  re- 
cycling programs  with  the  aim  ot  compliance 
by  the  end  of  1991. 

With  improved  attention  given  to  ttie  collec- 
tion of  waste  matenals  that  can  be  recycled, 
the  next  step  to  solid  waste  reduction  and  re- 
source conservation  requires  the  promotion  of 
economic  incentives  and  markets  for  recycled 
products.  Disconcerting  reports  of  stockpiled 
matenals  availat)le  for  conversion  and  reuse 
underscore  the  importance  of  additional  meas- 
ures to  promote  recycling. 

To  address  a  portion  of  this  prot)lem,  today 
I  tiave  reintroduced  the  "Newspaper  Recycling 
Incenfives  Act"  to  provide  a  tax  credit  to  put>- 
lishers  of  newspapers  wtio  purchase  recycled 
newspnnt.  Some  estimates  suggest  that  It  may 
take  as  nnany  as  18,000  trees  to  p>ub<ish  one 
Sunday  edition  of  a  major  newspaper.  When 
only  a  small  percent  of  newspaper  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  recycled,  a  recycled  newspnnt 
credrt  against  income  tax  would  encourage  our 
publisfiers  to  purchase  and  print  on  pap>er  with 
recycled  fibers.  My  legislation  would  otter,  ini- 
tialty  a  15-percent  credit  to  publishers  who 
purchase  paper  consisting  of  at  least  40-per- 
cent recycled  materials.  It  enacted,  I  believe 
this  measure  would  eftectivety  promote  both 
waste  reduction  and  resource  conservation. 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11 .  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  Moreau 
High  School  in  Hayward,  CA,  celebrates  its 
25th  anniversary.  I  nse  today  to  congratulate 
and  to  commend  Moreau  High  School  tor  25 
years  ot  service  to  the  young  peopile  of  south- 
em  Alameda  County,  in  California's  Ninth 
Congressional  District. 

Moreau  High  School  was  founded  in  1965 
following  discussions  between  the  Most  Rev. 
Floyd  L,  Begin,  Bishop  of  Oakland  at  that 
time,  and,  Brother  John  Baptist  Titzer,  CSC. 
serving  then  as  Provincial  of  the  Southwest 
Province  of  the  Brothers  of  Holy  Cross 
Named  for  Father  Basil  Moreau,  founder  of 
the  congregation  of  ttie  Holy  Cross,  the  school 
Ijegan  as  a  high  school  for  young  men. 

While  construction  continued  on  the  current 
Mission  Boulevard  site,  the  original  freshman 
class  ot  103  students  hekJ  classes  at  neigh- 
boring St.  Bede's  school.  Brother  Fisher 
Iwasko,  CSC,  served  as  the  first  principal  of 
Moreau.  Although  final  construction  ot  the  en- 
tire campus  facility  would  not  be  completed 
until  the  summer  ot  1967,  the  religious  corrv 
munity  moved  into  the  third  floor  residence  on 
August  20,  1966.  The  first  classes  were  con- 
ducted in  this  building  in  Septemt)er,  1966. 

Moreau  High  Sclxwl  remained  a  school  for 
young  men  tor  the  first  4  years  of  its  existence 
and,  graduated  Its  first  class  in  June,  1969.  In 
the  tall  of  1969.  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Begin,  Moreau  became  co-ed  and  admitted 
1 77  freshmen  wonnen. 

The  following  examp>les  illustrate  tiow 
Moreau  tias  grown  since  1965; 

Moreau  High  School  annually  serves  nearly 
1 ,200  young  men  and  women  from  Hayward 
and  the  surrounding  communities  wrth  a  stu- 
dent population  of  52  percent  female  and  48 
percent  male. 

In  1984  and  1989,  Moreau  received  Exem- 
plary Sctiool  awards  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 

The  formation  of  the  Moreau  High  School 
Foundation  established  an  organization  that  is 
fully  committed  to  ensuring  that  Moreau  re- 
mains a  viable,  growing  institution  throughout 
the  i990's  and  well  into  the  next  century. 

After  25  years,  Moreau  is  a  school  commu- 
nity with  an  alumni  population  of  over  6,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  congratulate 
Moreau  High  School  on  its  25th  anniversary 
and  to  commend  Moreau  tor  25  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  community. 
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Presently,  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  judges 
serve  lite  terms  once  they  are  appointed.  Tbe 
only  constitutional  mechanism  tor  renxjval  ot 
these  judges  Is  impeachment.  As  we  all  know, 
inTpeachmerrt  is  a  tong  and  arduous  process. 
Historically  it  has  been  exercised  on  only  10 
occasions,  resulting  in  actual  removal  from  o1- 
tice  ot  only  five  judges. 

In  ttie  absence  ot  any  other  eftectrve  tonnal 
procedure  for  removal.  Federal  judges  have 
been  elevated  to  a  stature  unprecedented  and 
unequaled  by  any  other  Federal  official.  Con- 
sequently, and  to  ttie  citzenry's  misfortune, 
there  Is  no  procedure  tor  the  removal  of  a 
judge  who  may  be  dysfunctional,  dishonest  or 
in  any  ottier  way  unfit  to  fulfill  his  or  tier  con- 
stitutional resp)onsit)ilities. 

According  to  article  III  of  ttie  Constitution, 
Supreme  and  lower  court  judges  are  ap>- 
pointed  to  office  for  a  term  of  good  beliavior. 
I  certainly  recognize  and  compliment  the  wis- 
dom ot  the  Framers  ot  the  Constitution  wtio, 
by  separating  judiaal  officials  from  the  political 
process,  preserved  and  defined  the  pnncipile 
of  separate,  but  equal,  branches  ot  goverrv 
ment. 

However,  I  continue  to  believe  that  this  sep>- 
aration  has  resulted  not  in  a  more  effective  ju- 
dK;ial  system,  but  rattier  in  a  greater  disparity 
between  the  various  branches  of  government 
The  life  tenure  ot  these  judges  has  ttiem  less, 
not  more,  accountatjle  tor  ttieir  actions  and 
decisions. 

Moreover,  the  increasing  use  by  ttiese 
judges  of  ttieir  judicial  piower  as  a  means  of 
effecting  social  policy  is  troubling.  Our  judicial 
system  was  established  to  Interpret  the  law, 
not  to  formulate  national  policy.  However, 
within  the  past  15  years,  many  ot  our  Federal 
judges  have  taken  to  backdoor  legislating  on 
such  controversial  issues  as  school  prayer 
and  busing,  and  atxxtion.  In  my  own  State  ot 
Texas  such  backdoor  legislating  htas  occurred 
on  such  Issues  as  p)rison  overcrowding  and 
the  provision  ot  educatk>nal  services  to  illegal 
aliens.  The  perpetrator  ot  overreaching  judicial 
bounds  has  tieen  Federal  Judge  William 
Wayne  Justice. 

I  sincerely  t>elieve  that  neither  this  legisla- 
tive txxly  nor  the  American  citizenry  can  stand 
by  and  watch  this  transgression  ot  constitu- 
tional authonty.  National  policy  decisions 
should  not  be  promulgated  by  our  courts,  but 
rather  stioukj  tie  duly  deltoerated  and  decided 
by  the  people's  elected  rep)resentatrves  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  I  urge  expeditious  consider- 
ation ot  this  legislation  so  ttiat  our  Nation  can 
once  again  be  assured  of  three  separate,  but 
eqial,  branches  of  government 


REQUIRE  RECONFIRMATION  OF 
FEDERAX  JUDGES 


HON.  JAa  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  11.  1991 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  propxjsed  amendment  to  ttie  Con- 
stitution requinng  that  Federal  judges  tie  re- 
confirmed by  ttie  U.S.  Senate  every  10  years. 


ISRAEL  BERNBAL'M  RECEIVES 
AWARD  FOR  HOLOCAUST  BOOK 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NE»'  YORK 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

to  recognize  today  ttie  notable  actions  ot  my 

constituent,  Mr.  Israel  Bembaum. 
Mr.   Bembaum,  a  survivor  of  ttie  Warsaw 

ghetto,  has  written  a  chikjren's  book  titled  "My 
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Brother's  Keeper."  which  descnbes  the  Irves  of 
Jewish  children  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  "My 
Brother's  Keeper"  has  tieen  awarded  the  1 990 
German  Pnze  tor  Young  Peoples  Literature, 
the  only  literature  award  given  regularly  by  a 
Ministry  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Publication  of  this  worV  reixesents  the  first 
time  that  a  txx*  by  a  Holocaust  survivor  has 
been  pot  in  the  harxjs  of  young  German  chil- 
dren on  a  national  scale 

The  lesson  that  rt  is  important  to  keep  alive 
memories  of  the  Holocaust  is  one  that  Mr 
Bembaum  is  teaching  not  only  German  chil- 
dren but  to  American  youngsters  and  many 
others  as  well 

Mr  Bernbaum,  who  escaped  from  Warsaw 
after  the  Nazis  entered  ttie  city,  traveled  to 
Germany  to  receive  his  award  from  Prof  Ur- 
sula Lehr,  the  German  Federal  Minister  ol 
Youth,  Family,  Women  and  Health 

Mr  Bernbaum  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  after  escaping  from  Poland  to  Russia 
and  then  to  Pans,  where  he  lived  lor  lO  years 
Israel  Bernt>aum  now  lives  in  Rego  ParV, 
Queens,  and  since  1973  has  been  teaching 
elementary  sctxxjl  children  atx)ut  the  Holo- 
caust 

I  ask  all  my  colleagues  m  the  House  ol  Rep>- 
resentatives  to  |Oin  me  m  congratulating  Mr 
Bernbaum  on  receiving  the  German  Pnze  lor 
Young  People's  Literature 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  HERBERT 
GRAVES.  SR. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fudau.  January  II.  1991 

Mr  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion ol  my  colleagues  trie  wonderful  work  of  an 
outstanding  New  Jerseyan — Rev  Hert)erl 
Graves,  Sr  Rev  Graves,  on  Friday.  January 
11,  1991.  will  retre  from  his  23-year  associa- 
tion as  an  employee  of  ttie  Prudential  Insur 
ance  Co 

My  association  with  Rev  Graves  stems 
from  our  days  as  volunteers  in  ttie  YMCA 
movement  He  was  a  dedicated  volunteer  He 
has  afways  t)een  interested  in  our  young  peo- 
ple He  fias  always  tieen  an  excellent  role 
model  and  mentor  Rev  Graves  was  all  of 
these  things — volunteer,  role  model,  mentor — 
in  tt>e  days  t)efore  it  tiecame  popular  to  stiare 
your  time  and  talents  with  ttxise  wtx)  are  less 
fortunate 

Over  the  years.  Rev.  Graves  has  not  t)e- 
come  a  different  man  He  is  still  a  man  wtv) 
shares  his  time  and  talents  He  is  the  (oundei 
and  senior  minister  of  the  Fellowship  Baptist 
Church  in  Irvington,  NJ  He  fourxJed  tt>e  Mar 
KXi  Graves  Scholarship  Fund  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Newar1<  Council  of  Churcties  and  serves 
as  the  spiritual  advisor  to  tfie  Prudential  Spe- 
oalued  Expkxers  Post  No  M5  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  ^n  me  in  extending  our  tiest  wisties  to 
Rev  Hertaert  Graves.  Sr  and  to  tfiank  him  lor 
his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  others 
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I  DON  T  WANT  GORDON  ROAD  TO 
BE  \  DEAD  END  STREET  FOR 
ATLANTA'S  CHILDREN 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  OEORGI.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^-nVES 

Friday.  January  //.  1991 

Mr  GINGRICH  Mr  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article  by  Cynthia 
Tucker,  which  appeared  m  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution 

I  don't  believe  any  of  us  could  read  Ms 
Tuckers  deeply  moving  article  without  realiz- 
ing thai  we  must  devote  significant  time, 
ttiought.  and  effort  lo  alleviating  the  devastat- 
ing cycle  of  poverty  that  is  destroying  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country 

The  homeless  shelter  m  Atlanta  on  Gordon 
Road  shiould  not  be  ttie  end  of  the  road  tor  the 
women  and  chikjren  who  enter  it  Instead,  it 
sfxjuld  be  their  first  step  toward  new  opportu- 
nities and  a  future  full  of  hope  lor  the  next 
generation 

As  we  emt>arV  upon  a  new  year,  it  is  my 
plan  to  continue  to  develop  new  ideas  and 
new  solutions  lo  chip  away  at  the  wall  ol  pov- 
erty that  currently  traps  the  Third  World  in 
America 

The  article  follows 
(From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
May  12.  1990) 

By  Ionorjno  Its  Children.  America  Is 

Heading  for  Third  Wori,d  Status 

(By  Cynthia  Tucker) 

I  know  what  poor.  sick,  hun^rry  children 
look  like  I  liave  seen  them  In  Kenya,  in 
South  Africa,  in  Honduras  I  have  (frown  ac- 
cuetomed  to  seeing  them  in  the  countries  of 
the  Third  World  In  which  I  sometimes  travel, 
so  I  am  rarely  shocked  by  their  suffering  I 
see  them  with  the  Journalist's  world-weary 
eyes 

I  have  seen  them  right  here  in  Atlanta, 
too.  not  far  from  downtown.  In  a  shelter  for 
women  and  children  on  Gordon  Road.  That 
shelter  Is  not  so  different  from  other  shelters 
for  women  and  children  in  the  city,  so  there 
must  t)e  sick  and  hungry  children  In  those 
other  shelters,  too 

It's  when  I  see  them  here  in  Atlanta,  here 
In  America,  that  I  am  Jarred,  stunned,  thun- 
derstruck What  are  they  doing  here?  Amer 
lea  Is  not  a  Third  World  country  It  s  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  L  A  Gear 
Surely,  children  don't  go  hungry  here. 

But  they  do  The  United  States  lags  far  be- 
hind other  developed  nations  In  providing  for 
Ite  children  Think  on  this:  This  year.  40 
American  children  have  died  of  measles- 
measles— t>ecau8e  they  were  not  Inoculated 

Consider  these  statistics  assembled  by  the 
Washington.  D.C.-tiased  Children's  Defense 
Fund: 

In  this  country,  more  tables  die  t)efore  the 
age  of  one  than  In  18  other  countries,  includ- 
ing Singapore  and  Hong  Kong 

In  the  United  States.  13  of  every  1.000 
young  children  die  before  the  age  of  five. 
That  ranks  us  tiehlnd  21  other  countries.  In- 
cluding East  Germany 

There  Is  a  higher  percentage  of  poor  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  than  In  seven  other 
industrialized  countries.  Including  Canada 
and  Australia   Why"* 

In  large  measure,  the  growing  ranks  of  Im- 
poverished children  are  the  result  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the   traditional   family.  The 
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soaring  divorce  rate  and  the  spirallng  num 
ber  of  teenage  pregnancies  have  left  lots  of 
American  children  in  ht)mes  without  fathers 
and  their  fathers'  wages  If  a  child  lives  in  a 
household  headed  by  a  woman,  his  chances  of 
being  poor  are  one  in  two 

The  shift  in  family  structures  settled  In  on 
the  Nation  at  alxiut  the  same  time  President 
Reagan  was  taking  the  White  House,  bring- 
ing to  acceptability  a  disdain  for  the  poor 
and  a  disingenuous  self-nght^uusne.ss  that 
found  lecturing  people  more  comfortable 
than  helping  them  President  Reagan  and  his 
minions  t<>ld  families  to  change  their  values 

But  there  Is  precious  little  value  in  insist- 
ing that  a  wife  stay  with  an  alcoholic,  abu- 
sive husband.  Nor  is  there  much  point  in  lec- 
turing a  working  mother  on  her  values  when 
her  husband  has  left  her  for  another  woman 

Adolescent  pregnancy  is  usually  a  disaster 
for  all  Involved  But  lecturing  teenagers  on 
controlling  their  raging  hormones  has  had 
precious  little  effect  on  them  so  far.  espe- 
cially when  they  are  surrounded  by  a  popular 
culture  that  glamorizes  sex  And  surely 
there  is  no  point  in  lecturing  their  babies  Is 
it  the  child's  fault  that  he  was  born  to  par- 
ents who  cant  take  care  of  him? 

If  we  continue  to  act  as  if  it  is.  we  will  all 
eventually  suffer  As  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  points  out.  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
there  will  t>e  far  fewer  people  t>etween  the 
ages  of  18  and  24  than  there  are  today. 

In  other  words,  there  will  be  a  small  group 
of  young  adults  out  there  trying  to  run  the 
worlds  largest  economy  and  take  care  of  a 
l)ooming  number  of  elderly  and  retirees  If 
all  those  young  people  are  not  cracker-jack 
smartr -well-educated  and  highly  competi- 
tive- the  Nation  will  get  poorer 

Americans  may  be  in  danger  of  coming  to 
know  exactly  what  it's  like  to  live  in  a  Third 
World  country. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  DESIGNATE  THE  SALT  GILA 
AQUEDUCT  OF  THE  CENTR.M.  AR- 
IZONA PROJECT  AS  THE  FANNIN- 
McFARLAND  AQUEDUCT 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES  III 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Jariuary  11.  1991 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing, along  with  my  colleagues  from  Ari- 
zona in  thie  House  of  Representatives,  legisla- 
tion to  rename  ttie  Salt-Gila  Aqueduct  of  the 
Central  An/ona  Project  (CAP)  as  the  "Fannin- 
McFariand  Aqueduct  " 

The  task  of  getting  the  CAP  auttKinzed  and 
getting  it  suffiaentty  funded  throughout  lean 
budget  years  in  ttie  past,  has  not  been  an 
easy  accomplishment  Many  prominent  individ- 
uals from  Anzona  and  at  ttie  national  level 
have  contritxited  generously  over  the  years 
since  ttie  CAP  was  first  auttionzed  in  1968 

Anxing  the  leaders  m  ttie  effort  are  former 
Governors  of  Arizona.  Paul  Fannin  and  Emest 
McFarland  As  Governor  of  Anzona.  Paul  J 
Fannin  supervised  State  water  agenoes  in 
their  relations  to  ttie  CAP  and  advised  ttiem  in 
decisions  ttiat  stiaped  Arizona  water  pdcy 
He  called  for  an  information  and  educatxxi 
campaign  on  the  CAP  to  tielp  Anzonans  un- 
derstanding the  great  impxxtance  of  ttie 
protect  to  Anzonas  future  After  fcieing  elected 
to  the  US    Senate,  he  cosponsored  and  ac- 
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lively  pressed  for  passage  of  the  legislation 
that  finally  auttiorized  the  CAP  after  over  half- 
a-century  of  diligent  efforts  by  western  law- 
makers. 

Emest  W.  McFarland,  also  a  former  Gov- 
emof  and  U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona,  support 
tfie  CAP  as  a  Senator  by  sponsoring  ttie  first 
tM  calling  for  its  authorization  in  1947,  and 
continued  his  significant  efforts  as  Governor. 
He  was  known  as  the  chief  strategist  for  CAP 
legislatkin  v^ile  fie  served  on  various  Senate 
commrttees  Mr.  McFarland  attended  the 
groundbreaking  cerennonies  for  ttie  CAP  in 
1973,  satsfied  that  his  efforts,  and  those  of 
his  colleagues,  had  t>een  successful  in  making 
the  CAP  a  reality  for  Anzona. 

It  is  only  appropriate  thiat  we  in  Arizona 
honor  ttiese  men  for  tfieir  great  contributwns 
to  the  people  of  Anzona  and  ttie  CAP.  There- 
fore, our  legislation  woukJ  rename  ttie  Saft- 
Gila  Aqueduct  of  the  CAP  in  ttieir  honor — the 
"Fannin-McFarland  Aqueduct." 


GIVE  SANCTIONS  A  CHANCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  D 

OF  MASSACHVSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  11,  1991 
Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pentagon 
now  estimates  that  30,000  deaths  could  occur 
in  the  first  2  weeks  of  combat.  Forty-five  thou- 
sand body  t>ags  have  been  ordered  by  the 
Pentagon  for  this  conflict.  That's  a  reminder 
tor  wtiat  IS  at  stake.  This  is  not  about  politics. 
It's  not  even  atxxjl  what  is  good  for  the  Con- 
gress It's  not  about  what's  good  for  liberals  or 
conservatives  or  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
It's  about  protecting  our  sons  and  daughters, 
protecting  our  Constitution,  and  protecting  the 
country  we  love.  It's  atx>ut  keeping  this  Nation 
out  of  a  war  that  we  don't  need  to  enter.  Make 
no  mistake  atx)ut  it.  the  Solarz-Michel  Resolu- 
tion gives  a  green  light  for  war.  not  at  some 
time  vray  out  in  ttie  future  but  in  4  days.  The 
President  is  ready  to  plunge  this  Nation  into 
war.  He's  doutHed  our  troop  strength,  tie's  for- 
b«dden  troop  rotations,  and  fie  said  sanctions 
are  a  failure  after  4'/r  nx>nths.  He's  written  off 
dipkimacy  after  6^/i  tiours. 

The  question  is  wtiether  or  not  we  need  a 
war  to  acfueve  his  aims.  He  said  ttiat  we're 
there  for  four  reasons:  We're  ttiere  to  stop  the 
aggression.  We're  ttiere  to  stop  the  nuclear 
threat.  We're  there  to  protect  the  free  flow  of 
oil.  And  we're  there  to  help  our  Saudi  and  Ku- 
waiti friends 

If  we're  ttiere  to  stop  the  aggression,  I 
woukJ  suggest  200,000  troops  and  a  defensive 
posture  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  accomplish  ttie  pol- 
icy goals.  If  we're  there  to  stop  a  nuclear 
threat,  the  Israeli  government  taught  this  Na- 
tKxi  and  others  around  ttie  worW  ticw  you  deal 
with  a  nuclear  threat  from  Iraq — you  dent 
need  450,000  troops  to  be  committed  to  war 
to  accomplish  ttiat.  He  says  we  are  ttiere  to 
protect  ttie  free  ftow  of  oil.  But  the  fundamen- 
tal facts  are  tfiat  OPEC  has  made  up  lor  the 
toss  of  oil  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  Every  one  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
able  to  took  ttiemselves  in  the  mirror  and  say 
wtiettier  or  not  we're  here  to  protect  some  way 
of  life  ttiat  allows  us  to  dnve  cars  ttiat  get  min- 
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imum  gas  mileage,  that  allows  us  to  live  in 
houses  that  are  energy  sieves,  that  allows  us 
to  work  in  buiWings  such  as  this  one  ttiat  are 
energy  sieves  as  well,  in  order  to  protect  the 
notion  of  a  conservative  aspect  of  our  history 
that  says  that  is  capitalism.  Capitalism  doesnt 
mean  ineffciency.  If  this  country  just  would 
adopt  any  energy  policy,  an  efficiency  policy, 
we  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  the  free  flow 
of  oil.  And  lastly,  we're  there  to  tielp  our  so- 
called  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  friends.  Need  I  re- 
mind the  members  of  this  chamtier,  wtiat  the 
Kuwaitis  and  Saudis  did  to  this  country  in 
1973,  and  did  to  us  again  in  1979.  We're  there 
to  protect  these  so-called  fnends?  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  ttiese  fk^le  friends  have  never 
proven  ttiat  they  are  worth  the  kind  of  price 
ttiat  Prestoent  Bush  tias  committed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we're  ttiere  to  do 
IS  protect  people  wtio  refer  to  us  as  white 
slaves,  create  situations  wtiere  our  troops  are 
forced  to  hide  their  crosses,  hide  their  St. 
Chnstopher's  medals,  hide  their  Stars  of 
David,  to  defend  a  nation  that  does  not  be- 
lieve In  democracy.  I  would  suggest  ttiat  we 
look  at  what  our  true  foreign  policy  aims  are. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  shoukj  give  sanc- 
tions a  ctiance.  Seven  of  the  eight  former  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  say  that  sanctions  will 
work.  Two  former  Ctiairmen  of  ttie  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  say  that  sanctions  will  work.  We  have 
been  told  in  recent  days  that  now  ttie  CIA  Di- 
rector has  changed  his  testimony.  He  is  now 
saying  that  sanctbns  will  work,  but  they  wont 
force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  But  we  tieard  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  Secretary  Cheney  tell  us  ttie 
other  day,  wtien  General  Wallace  told  us  ttiat 
the  troops  would  not  be  ready  to  fight  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  ttiat  he  was  making  a  mistake  be- 
cause It  was  his  first  time  before  ttie  press, 
that  in  fact  he  was  a  rookie.  In  other  words, 
he  tokj  the  truth.  I  woukJ  maintain  ttie  CIA  Di- 
rector was  telling  the  truth  just  3  weeks  ago 
wtien  he  testified  that  sanctions  woukJ  work. 
Better  to  achieve  our  goals  by  reducing  ttie 
flow  of  goods,  not  increasing  the  flow  of  blood. 
Better  to  keep  talking,  than  to  start  shooting. 

There's  a  misguided  machismo  mentality  m 
America  now,  a  John  Wayne  attitude,  ttiat 
says  sometiow  or  anottier,  this  is  ttie  way  we 
should  conduct  foreign  polcy.  We  ougtit  to  tie 
the  bully  boy.  We  ought  to  get  out  there  and 
be  the  policeman  of  ttie  world.  Well,  the  fact 
IS  if  we  want  to  take  ttiat  battle  to  every  single 
conflict  in  ttie  worW,  this  country  would  not 
only  be  nxirally  bankrupt,  we'll  be  bankrupt 
economically  as  well  within  6  months. 

It's  time  for  us  to  question  the  fundamental 
policy  George  Bush  tias  articulated,  ttiat  he 
asks  the  members  of  ttus  Ctiamber  to  commit 
themselves  to  war  in  just  4  days.  I  imptore  you 
to  think  about  what  it  will  be  like  to  face  up  not 
to  the  phone  calls  of  support  you've  received, 
but  to  face  up  to  ttie  tears  of  ttie  mottiers  and 
tattlers  of  ttie  children  ttiat  are  in  ttie  Middle 
East  today.  To  face  up  to  ttie  tears  ttiat  will 
exist  wtien  their  sons  and  daughters  start 
coming  tiome  in  body  t)ags.  Or  wtien  fathers 
come  tiome  in  flag-draped  coffins.  And  ask 
ourselves  wtiether  or  not  we  tiave  truly  ex- 
tiausted  all  ttie  possibilities  to  avoid  war,  be- 
fore we  commit  to  it. 
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SPECIAL  TRIBLH'E  TO  JOHN  AND 
CORDELIA  NOVAK  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  THEIR  GOLDEN  VED- 
DING  ANNrV'ERSARY 


HON.  WnUAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Friday.  January  U .  1991 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  nse  today  to 
give  special  recognition  to  two  outstanding 
constituents  of  mine,  wtx)  reside  in  ttie  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  whtoh  I  am 
pnvileged  to  represent  in  ttie  US  Congress. 
On  January  16,  John  and  Cordelia  Novak  will 
celebrate  50  years  of  marriage. 

John  and  Cordelia  are  43-year  residents  of 
the  23d  ward  in  Ctvcago  who  tiave  been  very 
active  in  crvic  and  pditk^al  activity.  They  are 
the  kind  of  individuals  wtxjse  netghtwrs  enjoy 
knowing  and  living  near.  Ttieir  many  contribu- 
tions on  tietiatf  of  ttieir  netgtibortiood  and 
community  make  ttiem  liked  and  admired 
among  fellow  souttiwest  side  of  Chicago  resi- 
dents. 

John  Novak  worked  for  Page  Engineenng 
Co.  for  more  ttian  30  years  and  was  consid- 
ered a  valued  emptoyee.  He  is  tongtime  mem- 
ber of  ttie  United  Steelworkers  of  Amenca 
Union  district  31.  Cordelia  Novak  was  a  tong- 
term  emptoyee  with  Johnson  &  Johnson  Co.  in 
the  t)aby  products  diviston  and  was  highly  re- 
garded by  tier  coworkers. 

Upon  retirement,  John  and  Cordelia  became 
avid  travelers  to  Europe  and  througtiout  ttie 
United  States.  During  these  travels  ttiey  exhib- 
ited ttie  friendly  and  warm  tiospitality  krxjwn 
well  to  ttieir  southwest  side  neigtibors. 

Ttie  Novak's  tiave  two  distinguistied  children 
who  also  reside  in  ttie  23d  ward.  Their  son 
Phil  is  a  State  representative  in  ttie  IHInois 
Legislature  wtio  is  ever  diligent  in  providing 
outstanding  refxesentatkxi  to  his  constitutents. 
Ttiey  are  especially  proud  of  Ptiil's  son,  and 
their  grandson,  Todd.  Anottier  son,  Rtohard,  is 
a  local  small  txisinessman  wtio  tias  a  suc- 
cessful restaurant. 

On  this  very  special  occasion,  I  jom  with  my 
fellow  House  Members  and  constituents  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  John  and  Cordelia 
Novak  on  ttieir  gokJen  wedding  anniversary.  I 
am  pleased  to  know  John  and  Cordelia  and 
send  my  very  tiest  wisties  for  many  continued 
wedding  anniversary  celebratkxis. 


PENNSYLVANIAN  HONORED  WITH 
EAGLE  SCOUT  AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  11.  1991 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  acknowledging  a 
superb  young  man  from  Sunbury,  in  the  i7th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsytvania. 

In  February,  Shawn  Leroy  Ross  will  tie  re- 
ceiving ttie  Eagle  Scout  Award,  the  higtiest 
possible  honor  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca. 
In  order  to  attain  this  honor,  a  Boy  Scout  must 
possess  dedicatton,  determination,  and  per- 
sistence. Shawn  possesses  all  of  ttiese  char- 
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actenstics  wtiich  makes  him  an  outsfandinq 
Boy  Scout  as  well  as  a  fine  individual  For  his 
Eagle  Seoul  [xoiect.  Shawn  helfsed  his  local 
community  by  cleaning  up  the  Ebenee/er 
Mettxxlist  Episcopal  Church  cemetery  in 
Rockefeller  Township  Shawn  spent  3  years 
cutting  brush,  restonng  headstones,  and  plant 
ing  grass  to  renovate  the  cemetery 

Mr  Speaker,  Shawn  also  demonstrates  fine 
leadership  abilities  wtthm  \he  Boy  Scouts  as  a 
4- year  den  leader  for  a  local  cub  pack,  and  as 
a  patrol  leader,  senior  patrol  leader,  and  as 
sistant  senior  patrol  leader  He  is  also  a  luniof 
board  member  ol  the  Camp  Hallowing  Run 
Association 

Besides  being  an  avid  member  and  treas 
urer  o(  a  4-H  Club  in  his  area,  he  has  been 
involved  m  various  ottier  clubs  and  undertak- 
ings He  has  organized  monthly  paper  and 
aluminum  dnves,  as  well  as  participated  in  the 
Pennsylvania  litter  pickup  and  Sunbury  side- 
walk cleanup  Shawn  is  a  good  example  ot  ttie 
potential  tor  leadership  and  achievement  that 
todays  young  people  demonstrate  i  am  con- 
fident that  Shawn  will  become  a  future  leader 
of  Annerica 

Through  the  Boy  Scouts,  Shawn  has  at- 
tained a  speoal  honor  and  it  is  at  this  time 
tttat  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
achievements  and  to  wish  him  well  m  his  fu- 
ture endeavors 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   MRS    \V 
NATCHKK 


:am  h 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KKNTICKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  1991 

Mr  ROGERS  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  want  to 
exterxj  my  deepest  condolences  to  my  good 
fnend  and  dear  colleague  from  Kentucky,  Con 
gressman  William  NATCMtR,  on  the  passing 
this  past  Sunday  of  his  dear  wife,  Virginia. 
here  in  Washington 

Bill  Natcmer  is  ifie  epitome  of  distin- 
guished service  m  this  body,  its  rTX)st  re- 
spected member,  and  ttie  example  of  service 
that  none  can  nval  As  his  wife  of  53  years. 
Mrs  Virginia  Natcher  was  a  partner  m  this  his 
tone  )Oumey,  and  to  tier  we  owe  our  humble 
appreaation 

Though  we  will  nmss  her,  we  will  continue  m 
the  honored  and  wondertui  company  ot  her 
beloved  partner  in  life  To  Bill  and  their  won 
derful  daughters  and  grandchikjren,  my  family 
and  I  extend  our  very  deepest  syrnpathies 


HONORING  WILLIAM 
CARROLL 


BILL" 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNl.^ 

m  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jariuary  11.  1991 

Mr   FAZIO   Mr   Speaker,  I  wouk)  like  to  take 

this  opportunity  to  honor  William  "Bill"  Carroll, 

wfX)  IS  turning  in  the  gavel  after  18  years  as 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mayor  of  the  city  of  Vacaville  arxl  trading  it  for 
a  seat  on  the  Solano  County  Board  of  Super 
visors 

Bill  has  served  a  king  and  successful  tenure 
as  mayor  and  has  been  instrumental  in  provid- 
ing many  ciTanges  for  this  growing  city  His  irv 
terests  in  ttie  health  and  welfare  of  ttie  com- 
munity are  evident  m  his  list  of  accomplish- 
ments In  1976,  voters  approved  txinging  a 
paramedics  program  to  the  city,  a  serwce 
strongly  supported  by  "Mayor  Bill  "  Following 
this  in  19/8,  Bill  began  a  CPR  training  course 
that  IS  still  going  strong  The  opening  of 
VacaValley  Hospital  m  198'  was  the  gold 
medal  of  Bill's  Olympic  eflorts  to  obtain  funds 
for  this  much  needed  community  htispital 

While  maintaining  sensible  growth  limits  in 
the  city.  Bill  still  allowed  Vacaville  to  prosper 
economically  The  year  1988  saw  ttie  opening 
of  the  Factory  Stores,  a  series  of  retail  outlets 
with  a  variety  of  goods  to  please  just  about 
evervone  He  tias  also  been  rectxjnized  state- 
wide lor  his  atHlities  He  served  as  first  vice 
president  ol  the  League  of  California  Cities  in 
1983  and  t)ecame  president  ol  the  league  in 
1984 

When  he  was  first  elected  to  the  city  council 
in  1970,  Bill  was  fondly  referred  to  by  a  former 
counalman  as  "a  good  listener — wtio — has 
the  interests  ol  the  community  at  heart "  This 
claim  has  tieen  substantiated  year  after  year 
as  ttie  voters  continued  to  reelect  Mayor  Bill 
Modestly,  Bill  credits  much  ot  his  success  to 
the  staff  at  city  hail  and  the  strong  support  ot 
his  wife  and  tiest  friend,  Marge 

One  of  Bill's  favorite  phrases  since  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Supervisor's  has  tieen, 
"Goodbye,  Hollywood  Hello.  Broadway  '  At 
this  time.  I  woukl  like  to  ask  that  we  weteome 
Bill  to  "Broadway'  and  wish  him  the  best  ol 
luck  in  his  new  position 


iiANCHER.S  .SHOULD  PAY 
MAHKKT  VAI.UK 


FAIR 


HON.  GEORGE  (BIDDY)  DARDLN 

IN  THE  Hill  SK  (IF  KEPHE-SEiVTATIVES 
Fridaij.  iii'iuarv  //.  1991 

Mr  DARDEN  Mr  Speaker,  though  a  dis- 
rouraging  word  seldom  has  tieen  tieard  on  ttie 
range,  all  is  not  well  on  the  wide  open  spaces 
ol  ttie  American  West  today  Our  rangelands 
tiave  detenorated  tieyond  what  is  acceptable 
lor  plant  and  wildlife,  and  the  reason  is  a  con- 
tinuing Government  grveaway  which  favors 
wealthy  cattle  ranchers  and  at  ttie  expense  ol 
tx3th  our  public  lands  and  our  budget  deficit 

'Young  Amencans  cannot  afford  tiomes 
older  Amencans  cannot  afford  tieatth  care  and 
middle-class  Americans  cannot  attord  to  edu- 
cate ttieir  chikjren  But  wealthy  cattle  ranctiers 
continue  to  tienefit  from  the  reduced  rates 
enlarged  by  ttie  Federal  Government  tor  grai 
ing  on  public  larxjs 

It  costs  ttie  Federal  Government  atxiut  S63 
million  to  administer  3  7  million  aaes  of  Fed^ 
eral  grazing  lands  However,  tfie  graizing  lee 
income  for  this  larvj  totals  atxiut  $22  million. 
Incredit)(y   ttie   Government   ctiarges   far   less 
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than  market  value  for  these  lands,  requinng 
only  S'  81  per  anin^l  unit  month  in  1990,  and 
Si  9/  per  animal  unit  month  in  1991  for  graz- 
ing rights  worth  at  least  three  times  tt^at 
amount 

I  am  introducing  legislation,  as  I  have  in  the 
99th,  100th  and  lOlst  Congresses,  which 
woukj  mandate  ttiat  ranctiers  pay  fair  market 
value  for  ttiese  grazing  rights  With  our  budget 
deficit  requiring  cuts  in  many  worthy  programs, 
subsidizing  private  ranchers  is  a  luxury  we 
cannot  afford 

We  have  asked  Americans  to  sacrifice  for 
our  etiorts  m  the  Persian  Gull,  for  economic 
security  and  for  our  country's  future,  yet  we 
continue  to  leopardize  that  future  by  incurring 
unnecessary  debt  while  destroying  our  natural 
resources  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must 
change  this  damaging  p>olicy,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  eftorts  to  eliminate 
this  costly  inequity 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  LuKENE  MEEK 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

oh  I.  Al.^KoK.^:.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  11.  !'.i'.H 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  today  tfie 
fine  work  and  successful  career  of  Lorene 
Meek  who,  after  40  years  m  the  title  insurance 
business,  is  retiring  Lorene  will  tie  honored 
for  her  work  at  a  special  dinner  next  week  at 
the  Arrowhead  Country  Club  in  California 

Lorene  tiegan  her  prolessional  career  worV- 
ing  for  the  Escrow  Co  Upon  the  creation  of 
the  Land  Title  Co  in  San  Bernardino  in  1948, 
she  worked  as  a  receptionist  while  also  work- 
ing in  the  escrow  and  accounting  departments 
In  stiort  time,  she  became  the  escrow  officer, 
foreclosure  officer,  and  DRE  officer  and  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Land  Title  Co  in 
1949  Ten  years  later,  the  company  ctianged 
rts  name  to  First  American  Title  Co  of  San 
Bernardino,  and  Lorene  was  elected  both  sec- 
retary and  treasurer 

In  1974,  Lorene's  company  merged  with 
First  American  Title  Insurance  Co  Four  years 
later,  she  was  elected  ttie  first  woman  vice- 
president  of  First  American  Title  Insurance 
Co  ,  a  position  she  has  maintained  ever  since 
Through  her  leadership,  and  ttie  work  of  tier 
colleagues,  Lorene's  txjsiness  has  tiecome 
the  largest  and  most  successful  title  insurance 
company  in  San  Bernardino 

Lorene  has  also  tieen  very  active  in  our 
community  as  a  memtier  of  the  Escrow  Asso- 
ciation and  ttirough  tier  involvement  with  Allied 
Arts,  the  YMCA,  Salvation  Army,  and  ttie  San 
Bernardino  Valley  Concert  Association 

Mr  Speaker,  I  tiope  you  will  )Oin  me  and  my 
colleagues  today  m  recognizing  Lorene  Meek. 
known  to  her  many  friends  as  "the  First  Lady 
of  tfie  Title  Insurance  Business."  for  an  excep- 
tionally successful  business  career  Her  self- 
less dedication  is  certainly  worthy  ot  recogni- 
tion by  the  House  today 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Patrick  J. 
Leahy,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont, 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray; 

Baruk  hashem.  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

Hear.  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord  And  thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  u-ith  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mighr— Deuteron- 
omy 6:4-5. 

/  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times:  his 
praise  shall  continually  be  m  my  mouth. 
.My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  the  Lord 
the  humble  shall  hear  thereof,  and  be 
glad  O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me.  and  let 
us  exalt  his  name  together.  J  sought  the 
Lord,  and  he  heard  me.  and  delivered  me 
from  all  my  fears.  They  looked  unto  him. 
and  were  lightened:  and  their  faces  were 
not  ashamed.  This  poor  man  cried,  and 
the  Lord  heard  him.  and  saved  him  out  of 
all  his  troubles.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear 
him.  and  delivereth  them.  O  taste  and  see 
that  the  Lord  is  good  blessed  is  the  man 
that  trusteth  m  /!im— Psalm  34:1-6. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Bvrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter; 

U.S.  Senate, 
Preside.vt  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  UC.  January  12.  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I.  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Patrick  J  Leahy,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Bvrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 

TIME 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3. 1991) 

UNITED    STATES    POLICY    TO    RE- 
VERSE   IRAQ'S    OCCUPATION    OF 

KUWAIT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  ii  regarding 
United  States  policy  to  reverse  Iraq's  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  be  3  hours  and  10  min- 
utes of  debate,  with  110  minutes  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader,  or 
his  designee,  and  80  minutes  under  the 
control  of  the  Republican  leader,  or  his 
designee. 

Who  seeks  recognition']' 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  16  minutes  from  the  Re- 
publican leader's  time,  but  ask  that  I 
be  notified  when  I  have  used  12  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  be  notified.  He 
IS  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
mg  the  18  years  that  I  have  served  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  cast  exactly 
8.150  rollcall  votes.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant vote  that  I  will  cast  in  my  Sen- 
ate career  is  going  to  be  Vote  Number 
8.151.  the  vote  on  the  resolution  dealing 
with  the  current  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

In  considering  this  matter,  the  Sen- 
ate is  undertaking  a  solemn  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  It  is  also  under- 
taking a  monumental  moral  respon- 
sibility to  the  world,  and  to  the  400.000 
young  Americans  currently  deployed  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield. 

new  .MEXICANS  affected 

There  are  thousands  of  New  Mexicans 
involved  in  this  gulf  operation  right 
now.  These  are  men  and  women  from  33 
squadrons  from  Kirtland.  Cannon,  and 
Holloman  Air  Force  Bases,  as  well  as 
units  from  the  New  Mexico  National 
Guard  and  resei^e  units. 

Among  them,  the  1606th  Air  Base 
Wing:  1550th  Combat  Crew  Training 
Wing;  the  833d  Air  Division.  Transpor- 
tation. Medical.  C^vil  Engineering 
Squads  who  have  already  had  their 
lives  changed  by  this  deployment.  A 
member  of  my  Albuquerque  field  staff 


has  been  activated  and  is  serving  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  here  in  the 
United  States. 

I  know  many  of  the  fajnilies  of  others 
deployed  in  the  gulf.  As  I  considered 
how  I  would  vote,  these  young  people 
are  foremost  on  my  mind. 

reasons  to  support  dole-*  arner 

I  am  supporting  the  Dole-Warner  res- 
olution authorizing  the  President  to 
use  force,  because  I  believe  it  is  our 
best  and  maybe  our  only  chance  for 
peace. 

The  key  to  peace  is  convincing  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  he  should  withdraw 
from  Kuwait. 

CIA  Director  Webster  has  concluded 
that  Hussein's  decision  to  withdraw 
■'will  be  determined  by  his  total  assess- 
ment of  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary pressures  arrayed  against  him." 

Saddam  Hussein  is  counting  on  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  undermine  President 
Bush  and  his  diplomatic  efforts.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Congress  can  aid  in  con- 
vincing Saddam  Hussein  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  solidly  committed  and  ab- 
solutely determined  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  U.N.  resolution. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  an  international 
outlaw  with  unlimited  ambitions.  He 
has  had  a  20-year  career  of  ruthless  and 
tyrannical  action. 

He  has  never  possessed  a  weapon  he 
failed  to  use.  and  he  is  getting  dan- 
gerously close  to  possessing  nuclear 
weapons.  Clearly,  he  has  the  where- 
withal to  dominate  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant strategic  areas  in  the  world. 
He  is  not  loath  to  accomplish  it  if  he 
thinks  he  can. 

In  short.  Saddam  Hussein  must  be 
stopped. 

COMMON  GOAl>6 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on 
this  issue  over  the  past  2^  days,  it 
strikes  me  that  there  is  total  agree- 
ment in  the  Congress,  even  as  tietween 
those  who  support  different  resolu- 
tions, Iraq  must  fully,  completely,  and 
unconditionally  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Kuwait. 

There  is  agreement  and  broad  sup- 
port for; 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  actions 
and  the  objectives  of  the  12  U.N.  resolu- 
tions; 

The  economic  sanctions  being  im- 
posed by  hundreds  of  countrtes  against 
Iraq;  and 

The  President's  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
rt\plomatic  solution  t^«thls  crisis. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  we  a^ee 
upon.  It  appears  that  the  only  dif- 
ference is  one  of  timing. 


•  This   ■bullei"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
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The  Question  really  is  When  should 
we  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  implement 
the  U.N.  resolutions' 

As  I  listened  to  my  colleagues  over 
the  past  2  days.  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  so  many  asrree  with  the  Presl- 
dents  objectives  In  fact,  many  who 
oppose  any  immediate  congressional 
authorization  for  force  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait appear  willing?  to  i?rant  such  au- 
thority at  some  future  time,  and  some 
are  not  thinking  of  a  very  long  period 
of  time  from  now. 

A  CONTINGENT  AUTHORIZATION 

The  subject  of  this  Senate  debate  is 
not  a  declaration  of  war  None  of  the 
resolutions  before  us  declfires  war. 
That  is  a  simple  fact  that  many  of 
our  people  watching  at  home  do  not 
yet  realize. 

If  the  resolution  I  support  becomes 
law.  there  will  still  not  be  a  state  of 
wax  between  the  United  States  and 
Iraq. 

To  be  sure,  enactment  of  the  resolu- 
tion could  lead  to  something  approach- 
ing war  at  some  future  time  under  two 
conditions: 

First,  all  diplomatic  approaches  have 
been  exhausted  and.  that  would  be  dip- 
lomatic approaches  after  we  have  given 
the  President  the  authority  to  use 
whatever  force  is  necessary.  Perhaps 
the  prospects  for  diplomatic  successes 
will  be  different  once  Hussein  knows 
that  our  President  has  that  authority. 

Second,  that  the  international  coali- 
tion, including  the  United  States,  has 
decided  a  military  offensive  Is  the  only 
way  to  oust  the  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait, and  has  received  the  necessary 
authorization  from  each  nation's  au- 
thorities. 

Our  FYesident  has  not  decided  to  use 
force  against  Iraq  The  King  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  President  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  have  not  decided  to  use  force 
against  Ira<j  Each  of  them  continues 
to  welcome  ongoing  diplomatic  efforts 
by  others  to  convince  Iraq  to  withdraw 
peacefully 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  perhaps  these 
efforts  will  change  In  complexion  and 
effectiveness  once  Saddam  Hussein  un- 
derstands that  we  are  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  has  the  authority. 

The  question,  greatly  simplified,  as  I 
see  it.  Is  whether  we  give  the  President 
the  support  he  has  requested  in  the 
form  of  a  contingent  authorization. 
Some  might  call  the  Dole-Warner  reso- 
lution a  contingent  declaration  of  war 

SA.MTUiN.H 

Some  of  my  colleagues  suggest  that 
we  should  depend  solely  on  economic 
sanctions  and  revisit  and  redebate  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  use  force  at 
some  later  date  This  approach  is  a  var- 
iation of  the  'never  do  today  what  you 
can  postpone  until  tomorrow"  philoso- 
phy taken  to  its  most  dangerous  de- 
gree 

The  disagreement  among  us  centers 
on    whether    to    authorize    the    use    of 


force  now.  Authorizing  the  use  of  force 
now  grants  to  the  President  the  widest 
range  of  options.  Authorizing  the  use 
of  force  now  provides  for  the  greatest 
possibility  that  we  will  avoid  war. 

Neither  diplomacy  nor  sanctions  has 
a  chance  unless  Saddam  Hussein  knows 
absolutely  that  if  he  fails  to  get  out  of 
Kuwait  peacefully,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  our  allies  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  drive  him  out  militarily.  He  un- 
derstands nothing  else. 

If  Hussein  will  not  even  accept  a  let- 
ter from  President  Bush,  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  yet  convinced  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  monolithic  In  its  resolve. 

Relying  solely  on  economic  sanctions 
is  unlikely  to  work.  According  to  CIA 
Director  Webster.  "Even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  to  12  months,  economic  hard- 
ship alone  is  unlikely  to  compel  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  retreat  from  Kuwait." 

On  balance,  the  marginal  decline  of 
combat  power  of  Baghdad's  armored 
units  and  air  defenses  would  probably 
be  offset  by  the  Improvement  of  his  de- 
fensive fortifications. 

It  is  Director  Webster's  job  to  evalu- 
ate whether  sanctions  are  likely  to 
work  because  it  is  the  CIAs  respon- 
sibility to  monitor  conditions  and  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

Sanctions  have  Increased  economic 
hardships  facing  the  average  Iraqi. 
Iraqi  wives  and  mothers  are  forced  to 
spend  considerable  amounts  of  time 
searching  for  reasonably  priced  food 
and  waiting  In  lines  for  bread  and  other 
rationed  items.  These  hardships  are  far 
easier  for  Iraqis  to  endure  than  were 
the  hardships  of  the  8-year  Iran-Iraq 
war. 

In  short,  sanctions  will  have  little  ef- 
fect upon  the  ground  military  forces  of 
Saddam  Hussein  and  they  constitute  a 
compelling  majority  of  his  power.  This 
is  unequivocal  and  lately  it  Is  becom- 
ing clear,  the  sanctions  are  only  neg- 
ligibly affecting  the  Iraqi  military's 
readiness.  Under  noncombat  condi- 
tions, Iraqi  ground  and  air  forces  can 
probably  maintain  near-current  levels 
of  readiness  for  as  long  as  9  months — 
maybe  longer. 

Even  if  we  leave  the  sanctions  In 
place,  they  won't  achieve  the  objective 
of  moving  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  out 
of  Kuwait.  As  I  just  Indicated,  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand,  sanctions  coupled 
with  continufil  diplomacy  backed  up 
by  strong,  unambiguous  congressional 
authorization  offer  the  best  prospects 
for  convincing  Hussein  to  comply  with 
the  UN.  resolutions  and  to  get  out  of 
Kuwait  peacefully. 

Tbe  U.N  Security  Council  recognized 
the  Importance  of  coupling  sanctions 
with  a  concise  authorization  to  use 
force,  if  necessary 

CONORE88IONA1.  ACTION  NEEDED 

When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to 
an  express  or  Implied  authorization  of 


Congress,  his  power  Is  at  Its  maximum, 
for  it  includes  all  that  he  possesses 
under  the  Constitution  plus  all  that 
Congress  can  delegate. 

We  are  at  a  time  in  history  when  the 
President  needs  that  concentrated  au- 
thority in  order  to  preserve  peace. 

MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  LIMITATIONS 

The  President  would  be  well  advised 
to  work  toward  an  effective  arms-con- 
trol regime  for  the  entire  Middle  P^ast. 
To  do  so,  he  must  convince  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  France  to 
follow  suit.  This  I  know  is  one  lesson 
we  have  learned  from  Iraq's  brutal  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait. 

For  my  part,  1  intend  to  look  far 
more  critically  at  any  future  transfers 
of  advanced  technologies  with  military 
application  to  any  nation  in  the  Middle 
East  We  should  not  repeat  the  mistake 
we  made  in  Iran  in  the  1970's. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Kuwait,  we  should  have  learned 
the  danger  of  allowing  small  nations 
led  by  malevolent  rulers  to  acquire 
high-technology  weapons  and  chemical 
and  nuclear  capabilities. 

CONCLCSION 

As  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze  told  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly; 

An  act  of  terrorism  has  been  perpetrated 
against  the  emerging  New  World  order  This 
is  a  major  affront  to  mankind.  Unless  we 
find  a  way  to  respond  to  It  and  cope  with  the 
situation,  our  civilization  will  be  thrown 
back  by  half  a  century 

If  Saddam  Hussein  gains  in  any  way 
from  his  aggression — despite  the  un- 
precedented commitment  of  economic, 
diplomatic  and  milltarj'  power — other 
aggressors  will  be  encouraged  to  attack 
their  neighbors,  and  place  peace  every- 
where in  the  world  in  jeopardy.  That  is 
why  our  commitment  in  the  gulf  Is  a 
highly  moral  and  necessary  undertak- 
ing 

As  I  prepare  to  cast  my  8.151st  vote, 
it  is  a  vote  for  the  only  way  we  can 
ever  achieve  an  era  of  lasting  peace. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  to  the  leader 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  is  reserved  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader.  Who 
seeks  recognition'' 

Mr  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
myself  15  minutes  of  the  leader's  time 
and  ask  that  I  be  notified  after  12  min- 
utes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  given  15  minutes, 
and  the  time  will  be  noted  accordingly 

THE  PERSIAN  OILE  CRISIS 

Mr  RUDMAN.  Mr  President,  as  we 
think  about  possible  war  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  strongly  suggest  that  the  world 
stands  at  one  of  history's  critical  junc- 
tions. No  matter  how  this  crisis  is  ulti- 
mately resolved,  the  complexion  of  the 


Middle  East  will  have  been  changed 
forever.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  fact  for  our  security  in- 
terests. 

Accordingly,  no  task  is  more  compel- 
ling, nor  the  consequences  of  failure 
more  profound,  than  a  reasoned  assess- 
ment of  the  premises  and  goals  of  our 
policy. 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  No  single 
option  we  discuss  for  achieving  Saddam 
Hussein's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 
holds  a  monopoly  on  merit.  We  should 
think  about  the  long  term -as  well  as 
the  short  term. 

This  debate  is  not  an  academic  exer- 
cise. We  are  possibly  days  away  from 
going  to  war.  Simply  put.  we  cannot 
allow  any  ambiguity  to  exist  about  the 
purposes  for  which  we  are  prepared  to 
exp>end  blood  and  treasure. 

So.  why  are  we  in  the  gulf?  And  how 
Important  are  those  reasons  to  both 
our  national  interests  and  acceptable 
conduct  between  and  among  states'' 

First,  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law  cannot  be  permitted 
to  be  trampled  with  impunity.  Iraq's 
invasion,  dismemberment,  and  annex- 
ation of  Kuwait  constitute  naked  ag- 
gression in  its  most  direct  form. 

Far  more  than  Kuwait's  national 
identity  has  been  obliterated.  There  is 
ample  documentary  evidence  of  the  un- 
speakable horrors  which  Iraq  has  in- 
flicted on  a  helpless  people. 

Chilling  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
widespread  murder,  torture,  and  rape 
of  innocent  civilians — coupled  with  the 
general  pillaging  of  a  once-vibrant 
economy--leave  little  doubt  as  to  the 
enormity  of  the  international  crime 
committed. 

Indeed,  there  is  an  ethical  clanty  to 
the  situation  which  cannot  but  shake 
an  often  benumbed  international  con- 
science and  summon  an  outraged  re- 
sponse. 

No  claim  of  prior  grievances  against 
Kuwait,  nor  any  attempted  linkage  of 
Iraqi  withdrawal  to  other  regional  is- 
sues, can  obscure  this  brutal  reality. 

Respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  bor- 
ders of  nations  is  enshrined  in  numer- 
ous international  covenants,  including 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  cave  in  to  such  aggression,  or  re- 
ward It  with  even  partial  territorial 
concessions  or  the  provision  of  Kuwaiti 
assets,  would  mock  every  value  we  as- 
cribe to  an  enlightened  foreign  policy. 

It  would  also  set  an  intolerably  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

For  let  there  be  no  misconception 
about  the  nature  of  this  crisis.  Iraq's 
conquest  of  Kuwait  represents  far  more 
than  the  initial  step  toward  the  limited 
goal  of  regional  domination.  In  Sad- 
dam Hussein  we  confront  an  imperial 
dictator  whose  ambitions  are  surpassed 
only  by  the  ruthlessness  with  which 
they  are  pursued. 

If  he  is  not  stopped  now,  when  his 
ability  to  strike  out  can  be  more  easily 
roped  in.  how  credible  will  our  response 


be  when  his  aspirations  are  further 
buttressed  by  a  deliverable  nuclear 
weapons  capability? 

By  then,  Saddam's  threat  will  have 
likely  acquired  a  global  dimension. 
And  the  global  community  will  have 
inadvertently  accelerated  the  advance 
of  a  deadly  destabilizing  force  it  now  so 
fervently  decries. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  be  sorry  over  an 
inevitability  which  might  have  been 
prevented  with  an  earlier  display  of  re- 
solve. 

Second,  the  oil  resources  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  are  crucial  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  industrial  democ- 
racies. This  is  an  uncontestable  fact. 
however  crass  it  may  appear  to  some  as 
a  potential  reason  for  hostilities. 

To  glibly  characterize  a  war  with 
Iraq  as  a  crusade  on  behalf  of  cheap 
gasoline  trivializes  the  real  issue. 

The  economic  promise  of  the  post- 
cold-war  world  is  at  leaist  partly  de- 
pendent on  assured  access  to  stable  for- 
eign energy  supplies. 

Can  anyone  reasonably  assert  that  it 
would  serve  our  interests  to  mortgage 
the  production  and  pricing  levels  of 
nearly  one-half  of  the  world's  proven 
oil  reserve  to  the  whims  of  an  ambi- 
tious tyrant? 

I  think  not. 

The  implications  of  permitting  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  maintain  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  global  economic  jugular 
are  frightening  to  ponder. 

Third,  Iraq's  relentless  pursuit  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  must  be 
forthrightly  addressed. 

Saddam  Hussein's  prior  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  offers  little  hope  that  he 
would  feel  bound  by  any  moral  con- 
straints from  employing  even  more 
nightmarish  arms  in  the  future.  Along 
with  the  other  elements  of  Iraq's  al- 
ready bristling  conventional  arsenal, 
such  capabilities  of  mass  destruction 
would  be  potent  instruments  of  politi- 
cal intimidation—or  worse. 

No  blueprint  for  a  stable  world  order 
could  long  withstand  such  a  fearsome 
challenge. 

Fourth,  the  way  this  crisis  is  re- 
solved will  decide  the  way  countries 
behave  toward  one  another  m  the  fu- 
ture. I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Will  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes become  more  universally  en- 
trenched? 

Or,  will  the  world  witness  a  steady 
regression  to  an  earlier  dark  age  of 
conquest — where  militarily  powerful 
States  preyed  upon  weaker  neighbors 
to  advance  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic ambitions? 

The  stakes  involved  here  are  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  new  inter- 
national security  framework. 

It  is  most  heartening  to  observe  the 
international  community,  through  a 
series  of  overwhelming  United  Nations 
resolutions  and  in  other  ways,  consist- 
ently support  the  coalition  opposing 
Iraq's  aggression.   The  significance  of 


this  unified  stance,  in  some  cases  in- 
volving serious  economic  hardship  due 
to  supfMDrt  of  the  embargo,  cannot  be 
overstated. 

Let  us  not  forget  how  the  lack  of  a 
concerted  response  by  the  League  of 
Nations  to  Axis  aggression  in  the  1930's 
contributed  to  the  global  carnage 
which  followed.  The  specter  of  that  in- 
famous surrender  of  will  by  States  hop- 
ing to  preserve  peace  by  avoiding  war 
at  all  costs  has  haunted  international 
politics  ever  since. 

Dare  we  risk  a  possible  replay,  with 
its  attendant  consequences" 

Mr.  President,  the  current  inter- 
national and  domestic  consensus  will 
not  last  indefinitely.  And  not  everyone 
is  in  the  coalition  for  the  same  reasons. 

Particularly  among  the  Arab  mem- 
bers of  the  coalition,  individual  mo- 
tives more  nearly  reflect  the  political 
vagaries  of  the  Middle  East,  There  are 
serious  doubts  about  how  much  support 
the  United  States  can  expect  for  alter- 
native courses  of  action. 

How  do  we  decide  whether  the  sanc- 
tions will  prove  more  effective  than  an 
earlier  recourse  to  combat  for  achiev- 
ing our  common  objective"'  That  is  the 
central  question  before  this  Senate. 

Indeed,  a  singular  feature  of  this  de- 
bate is  the  unanimity  of  \iew  that 
there  can  be  no  acceptable  outcome 
other  than  Iraq's  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  The 
administration  and  Congress,  as  well  as 
all  Members  of  this  body,  are  in  total 
accord  on  this  point 

The  operative  issue  before  us  con- 
cerns when  that  objective  should  be 
met  and  by  what  means  it  should  be 
effected. 

The  weighing  of  continued  sanctions 
against  the  use  of  force  cannot  be 
based  simply  on  hope — and  nothing 
else.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  President, 
with  all  the  assets  of  statecraft  and  up- 
dated intelligence  at  his  disposal,  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  make  that  judg- 
ment. Only  he  has  the  full  picture. 

Thursday  we  had  a  hint  of  that  pic- 
ture when  an  important  letter  from 
CIA  Director  William  Webster  was  de- 
livered to  the  Congress.  Director  Web- 
ster, whose  reputation  for  honesty  and 
forthrightness  is  impeccable,  made 
these  points. 

Iraq's  ground  forces  won't  suffer 
much  under  sanctions  for  the  next  6  to 
12  months. 

Even  if  we  keep  sanctions  for  12 
months,  chances  are  they  won't  force 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait  or  result 
in  his  overthrow. 

There's  not  much  evidence  to  indi- 
cate the  current  hardship  caused  by 
the  sanctions  is  politically  threatening 
to  Saddam  Hussein.  Things  were  much 
worse  during  the  war  with  Iran  and 
Saddam  Hussein  did  just  fine. 

These  important  points  by  the  CIA 
Director  are  certainly  just  samples 
from  the  full  spread  of  information  to 
be    placed    before    the    President^ — and 
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only  the  President- before  a  decision 
about  the  continued  viability  of  sanc- 
tions Is  made  Even  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, the  U  S  Congress  Is  simply 
Ill-equipped  to  perform  a  similar  func- 
tion 

Moreover,  the  President's  personal 
relationships  with  the  leaders  of  the  al- 
lied states  are  unparalleled  Havinjf 
masterfully  forced  a  fragile  multi- 
national coalition,  he  Is  the  one  who 
can  best  gauge  Its  cohesion  and  dura- 
bility 

I  do  not  think  anyone  could  realisti- 
cally dispute  that  fact. 

Whatever  the  option,  and  whenever 
that  choice  is  made,  there  will  be  costs. 
Some  will  be  less  direct,  though  no  less 
significant,  than  others. 

I  am  unconvinced  that  those  who  ad- 
vocate an  open-ended  extension  of 
sanctions,  and  consequently  a  pro- 
tracted military  deployment,  under- 
stand this. 

For  example,  the  military  manpower 
which  makes  up  our  All-Volunteer 
Force  is  an  extremely  limited  resource. 
Much  of  our  front-line  combat  person- 
nel and  equipment  from  all  branches  of 
the  military  is  currently  stationed  in 
the  gulf. 

A  prolonged  deployment  while  wait- 
ing for  sanctions  to  work  would  inevi- 
tably require  rotating  units  to  main- 
tain the  cutting  edge  of  combat  capa- 
bility. I  am  frankly  doubtful  that  re- 
placement requirements  could  be  satis- 
factorily fulfilled. 

There  are  not  enough  soldiers  to 
maintain  the  indispensable  high  level 
of  quality  that  a  policy  premised  on  po- 
tential offensive  action  now  requires 
Iraq,  with  the  seemingly  limitless 
manpower  of  the  draft,  faces  no  similar 
dilemma 

F'urthermore,  the  stretched  out  pres- 
ence of  a  substantial  U.S.  military 
force  would  erode  their  operational 
readiness  over  time 

No  unit  can  indefinitely  sustain  the 
multiple  rigors  and  stresses  which  the 
current  high  state  of  alert  imposes  A 
price  would  unquestionably  be  exacted 
in  morale,  skill  execution,  and  mission 
performance 

How  this  would  affect  overall  t  ombat 
readiness  or  the  way  we  might  fi^ht  is 
critical  in  deciding  the  best  time  for 
such  an  operation 

We  can  assume  in  any  event  that 
Iraq's  battle-hardened  units  would  use 
the  additional  respite  to  further  build 
up  their  capabilities  and  reinforce 
their  positions  While  the  days  passed 
and  the  sands  shifted— Iraq  would  be 
fortlfylnif  its  positions  and  stockpiling 
supplies— becoming  stronger  every  day. 

Thus,  anticipated  US  casualty  lev- 
els in  any  conflict  might  be  much  re- 
duced if  force  were  employed  when 
American  combat  preparedness  was  at 
Its  peak,  and  not  afterward 

Moreover,  the  unpredictability  of 
Saddam  Hussein  means  we  must  be 
ready  for  anything. 


However  crazy  it  might  appear  from 
our  perspective,  there  is  nothing  to 
rule  out  Iraq  from  launching  a  preemp- 
tive strike  in  the  hope  of  securing  an 
immediate  advantage 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  with  the  op- 
tion to  fire  first  Saddam  Hussein  has 
previously  demonstrated  a  penchant 
for  aggressive  risk  taking  in  order  to 
divide,  confuse,  and  ultimately  subdue 
his  enemies. 

We  discount  the  possibility  of  a  simi- 
lar gamble  at  our  peril. 

The  bottom  line  is  we  cannot  collec- 
tively substitute  for  Presidential  lead- 
ership in  judging  the  significance  of 
these  factors. 

Yet  even  if  the  President  can  best  de- 
cide when  Desert  Shield  might  become 
Desert  Sword,  he  surely  possesses  no 
constitutional  monopoly  in  determin- 
ing whether  it  becomes  so. 

It  is  my  view  that  Congress  has  not 
only  the  right  but  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  either  endorse  or  deny  the  po- 
tential use  of  military  force  in  the  gulf 
after  January  15. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  has  ren- 
dered Its  opinion  on  this  matter  before 
the  world  in  Resolution  678.  Can  any- 
one presume  or  desire  that  we  should 
do  less? 

Indeed,  it  would  be  the  supreme  irony 
if  this  body.  after  so  much 
handwringing  over  the  prospect  of  hos- 
tilities, were  unwilling  or  incapable  of 
making  this  fateful  choice.  I  submit 
that  neither  history  nor  the  American 
people  would  soon  forgive  such  an  abdi- 
cation of  will. 

It  has  been  said  that  generals  always 
fight  the  last  war  I  often  wonder 
whether  politicians  are  condemned  to 
repeat  the  decisionmaking  errors  of 
previous  conflicts.  It  is  well  to  learn 
from  the  past^  but  only  if  we  draw  the 
appropriate  conclusions  from  its  les- 
sons. 

It  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  we  have 
failed  to  give  diplomacy  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  effect  a  peaceful  solution  In 
light  of  Iraq's  intransigence  it  would 
appear  more  accurate  to  say  that  diplo- 
macy has  failed  to  provide  the  desired 
end. 

At  what  point  do  repeated  calls  for 
diplomacy  become  a  fatuous  exercise  in 
wishful  thinking— or  more  dan- 
gerously—a convenient  cover  for  com- 
promising our  goals  so  as  to  avert  con- 

nict? 

We  are  embarked  upon  the  first  full- 
scale  consideration  of  whether  to  com- 
mit U.S.  troops  to  battle  since  World 
War  II  There  is  little  point  in  lament- 
ing the  forfeiture  of  congressional  ini- 
tiative in  Korea  and  Vietnam  if  we  are 
unaccountable  now  before  hostilities 
might  commence 

And  one  of  the  most  poignant  lessons 
from  those  experiences  is  that  prudent 
U.S.  military  action  requires  sustained 
political  support  at  home  It  will  not 
be  achieved  subsequently 


Mr.  President,  no  one  can  view  with 
equanimity  the  casualties  that  an 
armed  conflict  with  Iraq  would  entail 
We  must  thus  decide  whether  our  na- 
tioniil  interest  justifies  the  jxitential 
resort  to  war  as  embodied  in  Resolu- 
tion 678.  No  vote  we  cast  will  ever  be 
more  momentous 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  the  United 
States  and  the  world  are  at  a  critical 
turning  point.  How  we  act  in  meeting 
the  challenge  events  have  thrust  upon 
us  will  affect  the  course  of  global  poll- 
tics  long  after  we  have  left  this  Cham- 
ber 

But  let  us  never  succumb  to  timidity 
by  not  acting  at  all.  or  we  shall  be 
forced  to  bear  enduring  shame  as  our 
legacy  For  these  reasons  and  others, 
and  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  our  na- 
tional welfare.  1  will  support  the  reso- 
lution endorsing  the  policies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States 

I  thank  the  chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  recognition'' 

Mr    JEFFORDS  addressed  the  Chair 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Vermont.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  how  much  of  the 
Republican  leader's  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator seek"" 

Mr   .JEFFORDS   Ten  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr  President,  like 
each  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  spent  the 
past  weeks  and  months  listening  and 
talking  and  agonizing  about  what  we 
as  a  country  -and  as  its  representa- 
tives— should  do  to  secure  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  snow-covered  woods  and  fields  of 
Vermont  seem  far  removed  from  the 
sands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  desert  But 
the  people  of  'Vermont,  like  our  sol- 
diers, are  engaged  there  nonetheless. 
Over  4.000  Vermonters  have  called  or 
written  me  or  stopped  by  my  offices  to 
let  me  know  their  views  on  the  situa- 
tion. The  vast  majority  who  have  done 
so  want  to  permit  economic  sanctions 
more  time  to  work. 

We  all  want  the  sanctions  to  work, 
and  diplomacy  to  succeed.  But  can  this 
be  done  without  a  credible  military 
threaf 

None  of  us  knows  with  certainty  the 
answer  to  this  central  question.  All  we 
can  do  is  look  at  the  situation  and  use 
our  best  judgment. 

My  judgment,  like  everyone's.  Is 
based  on  my  best  reasoning  and  experi- 
ence. That  experience  includes  a  stint 
as  a  young  officer  in  the  Navy,  when  I 
took  part  in  two  actions  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  landing  of  marines  in  Beirut 

It  would  be  foolish  to  apply  too  close- 
ly the  experience  of  gunboat  cold  war 
actions  to  the  current  crisis.  I  do  not. 
But  I  do  think  that  two  principles  sur- 
vive. First,  we  must  deal  with  dictators 
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like  Saddam  Hussein  from  a  position  of 
strength.  Second,  we  have  to  recognize 
that  we  may  always  be  viewed,  to  vary- 
ing degrees,  not  as  savior  but  as  infidel 
in  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  thought.  But 
we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  our 
purpose — it  must  be  self  interest.  I  care 
not  one  whit  for  restoring  a  monarchy 
in  Kuwait.  I  am  mad  as  hell  about  the 
paltry  contribution— in  men.  money 
and  materiel— from  our  so-called  allies. 
But  I  do  care  about  the  threat  that  an 
unchecked  Saddam  Hussein  poses  to 
the  stability  of  the  region,  to  human 
rights,  and  to  our  own  strategic 
interests. 

I  am  hardly  alone  in  this.  We  all 
share  the  goal  of  ending  the  illegal  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait.  None  of  us  wants 
to  trade  blood  for  oil 

Most  of  us  supported  the  President's 
initial  deployment  of  troops  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  most  of  us  applauded  the 
President  for  his  ability  to  rally  the 
international  community  in  condemna- 
tion of  Saddam  Hussein,  and  in  support 
of  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  to  dis- 
lodge him. 

I  did  not  agree  with  the  President's 
decision  to  nearly  double  the  ground 
forces  in  the  gulf  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  stayed  in  a  defensive 
posture  and  give  economic  sanctions 
more  time  to  work. 

But  the  President  decided  that  only  a 
strong  and  credible  offensive  threat 
would  permit  diplomacy  and  sanctions 
to  work.  This  is  a  reasonable  position, 
even  if  it  is  not  the  course  I  would  have 
chosen. 

It  may  seem  perverse  to  suggest  that 
diplomacy  can  be  bolstered  by 
strengthening  our  warmaklng  capabil- 
ity. But  despite  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  despite  the  emergence  of  a  new 
world  order,  our  ability  to  resolve  con- 
flicts remains  crude. 

I  wish  Iraq  had  sought  a  peaceful 
means  to  resolve  its  dispute  with  Ku- 
wait. Iraq,  of  course,  chose  war.  And 
we,  as  has  been  painfully  chronicled, 
made  mistake  after  mistake  in  our 
dealings  with  Iraq. 

I  may  be  too  much  of  an  optimist, 
but  I  see  grounds  for  hope  in  the  cur- 
rent diplomatic  efforts.  In  our  goals  we 
must  be  firm.  We  must  not  reward  ag- 
gression. Iraq  must  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. But  we  must  not  sacrifice  a  sin- 
gle American  or  Arab  life  until  all  dip- 
lomatic efforts  have  been  exhausted. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Sec- 
retary General  is  travelling  to  Baghdad 
to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  cri- 
sis. We  wish  him  well,  and  hope  he  can 
succeed  where  we  have  failed.  I  would 
not  mind  losing  a  little  face  and  saving 
a  lot  of  lives.  If  our  goals  are  reached, 
pride  has  no  place  in  our  policy. 

But  it  is  without  knowing  the  result 
of  current  efforts  at  diplomacy  that  we 
must  make  a  decision.  That  decision  is 
essentially  between  two  options,  both 


of  them  understandable,  both  of  them 
reasonable. 

The  first,  proposed  by  Senator 
Mitchell,  would  defer  the  point  of  de- 
cision on  authorizing  war  until  some 
point  in  the  future.  The  second  would 
express  our  suppKDrt  for  the  approach 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
and  the  President,  authorizing— but 
not  requiring— the  use  of  force  after 
January  15.  and  after  consultation  with 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress. 

Ironically,  as  1  have  mentioned,  my 
personal  preference  was  for  the  first  al- 
ternative. I  think  it  is  possible  that 
economic  sanctions  could  work,  or  at 
least  further  debiliUte  the  Iraqi  infra- 
structure— military,  economic  and  per- 
haps even  political. 

But  I  am  not  faced  with  a  blank  slate 
on  which  to  write  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  We  are  beyond  that  point.  The 
United  Nations  and  the  President  have 
adopted  a  different  strategy  for  peace. 

At  this  point.  I  feel  compelled  to  op- 
pose the  Mitchell  resolution  and  sup- 
port the  President. 

I  do  so  not  from  partisan  loyalty.  I 
have  spoken  to  the  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  on  this  issue.  I 
think  politics  is  the  farthest  thing 
from  their  mind.  It  certainly  is  from 
mine. 

As  one  who  has  often  found  myself  m 
disagreement  with  my  party  on  more 
mundane  matters.  I  am  not  about  to 
let  partisan  considerations  enter  my 
thinking  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
I  am  supporting  my  President,  not  my 
party's  leader. 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision.  But  I  hope 
it  proves  to  be  the  right  one. 

Backing  away  from  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion would  not  serve  the  cause  of 
peace,  for  now  or  for  the  future.  This  is 
a  test,  not  just  of  how  the  United 
States  responds  to  threats,  but  whether 
the  United  Nations  and  international 
diplomacy  will  become  the  primary 
tools  for  resolution  of  international 
conflicts  that  until  now  have  been  re- 
solved by  military  force  alone.  Failing 
to  support  the  President  would  not  de- 
crease the  likelihood  of  bloodshed.  And 
showing  division  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  would  only 
strengthen  Saddam  Hussein's  resolve. 

Even  as  we  grapple  with  the  issues 
before  us.  we  must  also  give  our  atten- 
tion to  what  may  happen  beyond  next 
Tuesday.  If  there  is  war.  we  must  wage 
it  wisely.  It  would  be.  in  my  opinion, 
foolhardy  to  launch  a  ground  attack 
against  Saddam's  ground  troops,  play- 
ing to  his  strengths  rather  than  our 
own.  While  "limited  war"  is  rightly 
thought  a  contradiction,  it  may  be 
that  we  can  exert  sufficient  air  and 
naval  pressure  to  reach  our  goals. 

The  notion  of  limiting  a  war  is  of 
course  specious,  not  just  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  but  from  a  broader  po- 
litical one  as  well. 

If  diplomacy  fails.  Iraq's  response 
cannot  be  predicted.  But  it  is  not  like- 


ly to  be  restrained  or  civilized  We 
have  to  take  seriously  Iraq's  promises 
to  attack  Israel  and  to  use  all  chemical 
and  biological  means  at  its  disposal. 
And  we  have  to  be  prepared  for  terror- 
ism without  boundaries. 

And  if  it  comes  to  war.  we  must  be 
preijared  for  its  aftermath,  too. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  memories  is 
from  my  duty  on  the  US.S.  .Wc.Vair, 
the  first  ship  through  the  Suez  after 
the  blockade.  Young  and  naive,  we  be- 
lieved the  propaganda  that  told  us  that 
we  were  liberating  heroes,  only  to  find 
that  the  Egyptians  seemed  to  see  us  as 
a  new  group  of  oppressors  We  can  as- 
sist in  finding  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  we  cannot  impose  it. 

And  just  as  importantly,  we  need  to 
take  steps  to  avoid  finding  ourselves  in 
this  position  in  the  future.  First,  we 
need  to  build  upon  the  current  experi- 
ence in  multilateral  action.  We  need  to 
foster  the  role  of  U.N..  of  our  allies  and 
even  some  of  our  adversaries,  m  keep- 
ing peace. 

We  also  need  to  check  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  This  Decem- 
ber. I  was  part  of  a  delegation  that  met 
with  President  Gorbachev  to  discuss 
this  issue.  He  seemed  receptive  to  the 
idea  of  the  major  nuclear  powers  fore- 
going further  testing  in  exchange  for 
stiff  sanctions  against  testing  and  de- 
velopment. 

As  part  of  any  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  we  need  to  ensure  that  Iraq 
will  abide  by  its  treaty  commitments 
and  international  law  with  respect  to 
nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. 

Finally,  we  need  to  reduce  our  own 
vulnerability  and  dependence  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil.  If  this  administration  does 
not  seize  \ipon  this  crisis  to  plot  a  bold. 
aggressive  strategy  to  wean  us  from 
foreign  oil.  it  will  be  a  tragic  mistake. 
If  all  the  administration  can  suggest  is 
a  laissez-faire  national  energy  strat- 
egy, it  might  as  well  not  waste  the 
electricity  to  print  it. 

Both  these  issues  Mr  President, 
must  be  taken  up  another  day  Today, 
we  must  decide  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion of  my  congressional  career,  wheth- 
er to  give  the  President  authority  to 
commit  American  troops  to  combat,  or 
whether  to  defer  that  decision. 

I  think  we  must  give  him  that  au- 
thority. And  even  though  we  disagree 
on  that  question.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  disagree  on  our  goals. 

I  respect  those  who  disagree  with  me. 
I  have  heard  the  outpouring  of  concern 
from  the  people  I  represent,  but  in  the 
end  I  must  vote  what  my  conscience 
and  judgment  dictate  I  pray  it  is  the 
right  vote  for  peace. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  1  yield 
myself  6  minutes  out  of  the  leader 
time. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDP:NT  pro  tem- 
pRire  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recoif- 
nlzed  for  6  minutes  <in  the  Republican 
leader  time 

Mr  GRAMM  Mr  President,  yester- 
day I  was  down  in  the  barber  shop  as 
the  debate  played  out  on  the  television 
screen,  and  those  in  the  barber  shop  at 
the  lime  were  amazed  that  they  could 
not  tell  in  listening  to  the  speakers 
whether  they  were  with  the  President 
or  whether  they  were  against  him. 

In  fact,  speaker  after  speaker  got  up 
and  praised  the  Presidents  program 
and  his  leadership,  and  then  concluded 
by  coming  out  in  favor  of  the  Mitchell- 
Nunn  resolution. 

Mr  President,  for  domestic  pwUtical 
purposes,  the  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution 
Is  a  very  large  fig  leaf.  Indeed  It  allows 
a  supporter  to  be  in  a  position  of  talk- 
ing about  a  declaration  of  war,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  be  committed  to  giv- 
ing peace  a  chance 

It  lets  you  be  with  the  Preaident.  and 
yet  against  him.  It  puts  you  In  a  posi- 
tion to  avoid  blame  if  things  go  badly 
in  the  Middle  P^Ust.  or  you  can  claJm 
credit  if  they  go  well. 

But  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution  is 
unambiguous  in  the  message  it  sends, 
adoption  of  this  resolution  undercuts 
the  President's  position  of  leadership, 
undermines  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  contradicts  the  effort  that 
has  been  undertaken  by  some  60  na- 
tions. We  are  discouraging  our  allies 
and  even  encouraging  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  we  are  virtually  eliminating  our 
last,  fleeting  hope  for  peace 

Mr  President,  if  we  adopt  this  reso- 
lution, we  vlrtuall.v  guarantee  that  by 
eliminating,  at  least  in  the  mind  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  a  clear  and  present 
threat  to  use  military  power,  that  the 
Iraqis  will  not  leave  Kuwait  by  Janu- 
ary 15,  will  not  comply  with  the  U.N 
resolution 

On  the  other  han<l,  if  we  reject  the 
Mitchell-Nunn  resolution  and  adopt 
the  Dole  resolution  that  reaffirms  the 
U.N  resolution,  I  believe  that  we  send 
a  very  strong  and  clear  signal,  indeed 
We  stand  with  the  President;  we  stand 
with  the  United  Nations;  we  stAnd  with 
our  allies.  We  send  a  very  clear  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  Hussein,  and  I  believe 
we  maximize  our  chances  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  come  to  his  senses,  and 
will  pull  out  of  Kuwait  and  give  us  the 
peat~eful  solution  that  we  all  seek 

Mr  President,  I  am  prayerfully  hope 
ful  that,  if  we  act  affirmatively  today 
in  supporting  the  President,  we  can  yet 
have  a  peaceful  solution  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  believe  that  there  is  only  one 
thing  that  we  can  do  that  might  bring 
Saddam  Hussein  to  his  senses,  and  that 
is  to  use  our  vote  today  to  affirm  the 
leadership  of  our  President,  to  assure 
that  America,  speaks  with  one  clear 
voice  for  peace 

Therefore,  today  I  am  proud  to  sup- 
port our  President.  I  believe  our  Presi- 


dent has  shown  strong  and  extraor- 
dinary leadership.  Now  is  not  the  time 
at  this  late  hour,  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, to  change  the  position  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Now,  more 
than  ever,  we  must  speak  with  one 
clear  voice,  and  ultimately,  that  is  the 
voice  of  the  President  And  that  is  why 
I  intend  to  support  the  President 
today . 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  for  the  leader 
the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Time  is  reserved 

Who  seeks  recognition'' 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

THE  PERSIAN  OULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr.  President,  let  us 
be  done  with  this  disingenuous  argu- 
ment we  constantly  have  been  hearing 
this  week  to  the  effect  that  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  peace  Is  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  go  to  war  next 
week. 

The  President  does  not  believe  that. 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ever  believed  that,  he  should  have 
come  to  us  for  a  war  authorization  2 
months  ago.  when  he  changed  signals 
and  changed  policy.  He  waited  until 
after  the  election  and  then  on  Novem- 
ber 8  called  the  chairman  of  Armed 
Services.  Senator  NUNN.  at  the  res- 
taurant and  said.  "We  are  switching 
from  a  pwllcy  of  defensive  and  blockade 
to  a  policy  of  offensive  and  invasion    " 

The  President  could  have  urged  the 
Congress  to  debate  the  authorization  of 
military  force  In  the  gulf.  Instead,  he 
absolutely  showed  disdain  for  the  Con- 
gress until  we  convened  last  week,  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  I  demanded  that 
the  Senate  have  a  full-fledged  debate 
and  vote  on  the  issue  of  war.  It  was 
only  when  the  President  realized  we 
were  going  to  debate  and  vote  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  resolutions  that  he  belatedly 
requested  that  Congress  grant  him  au- 
thorization to  use  force  And  along 
with  the  request  he  said.  "By  the  way. 
I  have  the  authority  anyway,  so  do  not 
worry  about  it" 

So  do  not  give  me  this  line  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  can  achieve  peace  by 
granting  authority  to  go  to  war  next 
week.  The  President  does  not  believe 
that.  He  is  ready  to  go.  and  he  has  de- 
livered the  ultimatum  He  told  every- 
body he  is  going  to  'kick  ass."  to  use 
the  President's  very  words 

.Jim  Baker  has  been  to  Geneva  He 
has  delivered  his  ultimatum,  and  this 
singsong  about  achieving  peace  by  au- 
thorizing war  ought  to  be  muffled. 

We  can  count  the  voles  around  here 
We  know  that  the  President  is  going  to 
get  his  authorization  to  make  war  And 
we  have  only  one  President  When  the 
order  is  given  and  the  shooting  starts, 
the  debate  must  stop  If  he  gives  the 
command,  he  has  my  full  support.  We 
will  not  tolerate  that  nonsense  about 
cutting  off  funds  for  our  troope  in  the 


field.  Once  we  go.  we  are  all  going  to- 
gether 

But  until  that  time,  until  the  vote  is 
actually  t.iiken.  I  will  continue  to  tell 
the  President  that  his  policy  is  Hawed. 
He  cannot  win  his  long-term  objectives 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  waging  war. 

My  concern,  my  loyalty  is  with  the 
troops  On  that  score.  I  note  that  Sen- 
ator INOUYE  and  I  are  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Just  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  we  were  in  the 
gulf,  thanking  the  Emir  in  Bahrain. 
Why?  Because  the  Emir  of  Kuwait 
would  not  take  our  injured  sailors  from 
the  U.S.S.  Stark.  Kuwait  denied  us  ac- 
cess to  its  nearby  hospitals  Kuwait 
would  not  allow  a  ship  to  dock;  not 
allow  a  plane  to  land 

And  Kuwait  has  voted  against  the 
United  States  more  often  in  the  United 
Nations  than  the  Soviet  I'nion.  and 
more  recently  voted  against  the  United 
States  for  a  so-called  act  of  aggression 
a  year  ago  in  invading  Panama  Some 
75  other  nations  joined  with  Kuwait  In 
condemning  the  United  .States  inter- 
vention in  Panama 

The  President  likes  to  nle  us  all  up 
about  this  wild  man  Saddam  Hussein, 
saying  that  Saddam  has  attacked  two 
of  his  neighbors  in  the  last  10  years 
But  thai  is  exactly  what  the  U.S.  has 
been  condemned  for  In  the  United  Na- 
tions in  1983.  not  by  12  votes  as  in  the 
case  of  Resolution  678.  but  by  109  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  condemning 
the  United  States  for  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion in  Grenada,  and  by  75  votes  Just 
December  a  year  ago  for  an  act  of  ag- 
gression in  Panama 

So  let  us  cool  down  around  this  place 
and  talk  sense,  as  Adlai  Stevenson  said 
to  the  .American  people.  Why  is  this 
policy  flawed"  Try  it  on  for  size. 

Let  us  assume  the  President's  policy 
and  military  strategy  works,  and 
works  admirably,  and  God  knows  I 
hope  it  will  We  strike  with  our  mis- 
siles and  knock  out  all  of  Iraq's  mis- 
siles so  they  cannot  involve  Israel  We 
knock  out  their  airfields,  and  those  in 
Kuwait,  with  our  missiles.  So  even  if 
they  get  planes  up.  they  cannot  land 
them 

So  in  24  hours,  we  have  taken  over 
control  of  the  air  Then  we  devastate 
Iraq's  Republican  Guards,  the  best  of 
Saddam's  troops  And  we  fly  in  from 
Diego  Garcia  with  the  B  52's  and  car- 
pet bomb  the  ,500.000  Iraqis  dug  in 
across  Kuwait. 

And  let  us  optimistically  say  that 
within  10  days.  Saddam,  if  he  is  still 
alive,  hollers  "uncle."  What  do  we 
gain''  Within  3  to  6  months,  every  Arab 
terrorist,  every  fundamentalist  mullah, 
every  Arab  nationalist  will  say.  "The 
world  power,  the  United  States,  came 
over  here  and  invaded  his  Third  World 
country  for  oil  The  infidel  came  and 
killed  tens  of  thousands  of  our  brothers 
for  oil  "  And  face  it.  they  would  be 
speaking  the  truth. 
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Naked  aggression?  Pick  up  the  morn- 
ing paper.  My  colleagues  will  see  as  re- 
cently as  yesterday  naked  aggression 
against  Lithuania.  W'e  have  officially 
recognized  Lithuania  as  an  independ- 
ent country  since  1922.  We  had  a  pro- 
posal to  put  an  embassy  in  "Vilnius  last 
year.  So  yesterday  in  Lithuania  we  saw 
naked  aggression  against  a  free  people 
with  a  free  parliament,  not  an  emir. 
Time  magazine  said  the  emir  has  four 
wives,  four  at  one  time.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  he  has  had  when  you  add 
them  all  up.  Twenty-one  wives,  one 
source  said.  Newsweek  says  47  wives, 
dozens  of  children.  I  suppose  the  emir 
himself  has  lost  count.  Yet  in  Lithua- 
nia we  had  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment assaulted  by  naked  aggression. 
Are  we  going  to  intervene  to  rescue 
Lithuania"'  Not  a  chance  Oh,  Lithua- 
nia does  not  have  oil. 

Chad"  The  beginning  of  December. 
Rwanda"  A  few  weeks  ago.  We  can  go 
down  the  list;  Afghanistan.  Cambodia, 
the  Pakistan-Indian  border— nake  ag- 
gression. They  do  not  want  to  mention 
the  naked  aggression  of  Syria  against 
Lebanon  They  massacred  over  750 
Christians. 

Give  me  that  Amnesty  International 
report  Senators  are  running  all  over 
the  floor  with  Find  one  for  Lebanon.  I 
daresa.v  more  were  killed  during  Syr- 
ia's recent  take-over  in  Lebanon  than 
in  Iraq's  conquest  of  Kuwait  City.  But 
we  do  not  hear  about  naked  aggression 
in  Lebanon  by  our  new-found  ally 
Syria. 

The  new  world  order?  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  emphasize  is  that  we  are  likely 
to  end  up  with  a  new  world  disorder  I 
participated  48  years  ago  in  an  earlier 
United  States  invasion  of  Arab  lands. 
We  took  Morocco.  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and 
in  the  subsequent  48  years  they  have 
not  had  a  truly  free  election  yet  in 
those  countries.  Leadership  is  trans- 
ferred through  rigged  elections,  inher- 
itance, or  mostly  by  assassinations. 

The  culture  of  the  United  States  is 
human  rights  and  freedom  and  free 
elections.  Arab  culture  is  one  of  reli- 
gion, a  religion  which  teaches  that  you 
and  I  are  the  infidel— the  No.  1  infidel. 
And  do  not  forget  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  impose  our  cul- 
ture and  values  through  the  barrel  of  a 
gun  We  are  not  going  to  get  free  elec- 
tions in  the  Mideast.  Qadhafi  came  to 
power  in  the  wake  of  assassination. 
Mubarak— they  had  the  assassination 
of  Sadat  and  he  took  over.  Little  King 
Hussein  as  a  boy  stood  there  and  saw 
his  grandfather  assassinated.  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  King  Faisal  was  assassinated. 

Free  elections,  freedom — come  on. 
New  world  order?  What  should  the  pol- 
icy be?  The  only  sane  policy  is  the  one 
that  President  Bush  initially  set  In 
place  and  that  is  working,  the  eco- 
nomic war,  the  blockade,  sanctions.  We 
cut  off  trade;  we  have  them  totally 
blockaded.  Their  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  been  reduced  by  nearly  50  per- 
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cent.  Bear  in  mind  that  here  in  the 
United  States  with  a  3-percent  decline 
in  our  GNP,  we  say  we  are  suffering  a 
terrible  recession. 

Iraq's  industry  is  crippled.  I  do  not 
care  what  CIA  Director  Webster  says 
now,  politicizing  his  Intelligence  report 
as  he  does.  The  cardinal  rule  of  intel- 
ligence is  do  not  enunciate  policy;  just 
give  facts.  W'hen  he  testified  earlier  he 
gave  the  facts.  Yesterday,  in  his  letter 
to  Congressman  Aspin.  he  gave  the  pol- 
icy, politicizing  our  intelligence.  And 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Because 
there  is  no  question  that  sanctions  will 
impair  Iraq's  Air  Force.  It  will  impair 
Iraq's  ground  troops.  I  say  let  Saddam 
stew  in  his  juices.  Why  are  we  rushing 
to  war?  The  1992  election,  that's  why. 
We  have  to  get  this  over  with  right 
now.  We  are  on  controlled  time.  W'e 
have  to  hurry  up  and  vote  today  so  we 
can  get  to  the  Sunday  morning  TV'  pro- 
grams. It  is  not  prudent  policy,  it  is 
prudent  politics. 

We  tried  to  force  a  debate  on  this 
matter  earlier.  We  had  to  get  person- 
ally angry  around  here.  Where  is  the 
rush  at  a  time  when  economic  sanc- 
tions are  working?  It  is  working,  under 
the  President's  own  blockade,  and  we 
can  keep  the  coalition  together. 

Meanwhile  we  must  Arabize  this  con- 
flict. We  need  the  time  Mr.  President. 
We  need  to  redeploy.  We  need  to  get 
the  ground  forces  of  the  United  States 
out  of  that  desert  and  leave  the  200.000 
allied  Arab  forces  there,  not  as  a  trig- 
ger but  as  a  bait.  We  have  our  Air 
Force;  we  will  keep  them  and  the  Navy 
there.  And  if  Saddam  comes  over,  we 
will  really  have  a  war  of  Arab  versus 
Arab,  and  then  we  get  some  credibility 
in  this  thing.  And  then  we  might 
achieve  our  long-term  objectives  in  the 
gulf  and  in  the  Middle  East 

But,  instead  we  have  made  it  an 
American  war  and  an  American  attack 
and  American  invasion.  It  will  be  seen 
as  a  superpower  against  a  Third  World 
country,  all  for  oil,  and  that  is  not 
going  to  sell.  The  only  way  to  win  this 
war  militarily  is  to  kill  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Arabs,  and  we  will  be 
viewed  as  worse  than  an  infidel  when 
we  get  through.  And  that  is  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  hearing,  not  this  bogus  argument 
that  we  must  support  the  troops  by 
voting  for  war.  Nonsense.  I  support  the 
troops.  That  is  why  I  am  speaking. 

For  that  same  reason,  to  support  the 
troops,  if  the  vote  today  is  for  war. 
then  the  debate  must  stop.  When  the 
shooting  starts  we  must  rally  behind 
our  President  and  behind  our  men  and 
women  in  the  field.  Once  our  troops  are 
committed,  there  can  be  no  turning 
back,  no  hand  tied  behind  our  back,  no 
substitute  for  victory. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KoHL).  The  Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  LEAH\'.  Mr.  President,  today, 
more  than  400,000  U.S.  troops  are  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  United  States  is  on  the  brink  of 
a  war  that  could  inflame  the  entire 
Middle  East,  consume  enormous  re- 
sources, and.  most  importantly,  cost 
thousands  and  thousands  of  lives. 

What  happens  next  is  a  question  that 
only  the  American  people — through 
their  representatives  in  Congress — can 
answer.  Politically,  morally,  and  even 
militarily,  we  must  not  go  to  war  if  it 
is  not  supported  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Vietnam  proved  that  truth. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  will  be 
the  single  most  difficult  vote  most  of 
us  will  cast  in  our  lifetimes.  It  is  an 
awesome  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  genius  of  our  Con- 
stitution is  that  it  established  a  gov- 
ernment of  checks  and  balances.  The 
Framers.  having  fought  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult war  on  independence  only  a  few 
years  before  writing  the  Constitution, 
carefully  established  separate  powers. 

Article  I  authorizes  Congress  "to  de- 
clare war."  With  tyranny  fresh  in  their 
minds,  our  Founding  Fathers  specified 
that  no  single  person  would  have  the 
power  to  commit  our  Nation's  blood  or 
its  treasury  to  war. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  probing 
hearing  earlier  this  week  underscored 
Congress's  constitutional  war  power. 
The  Framers  of  our  Constitution  in- 
tended Congress  and  Congress  alone  to 
have  the  pwwer  to  commit  this  Nation 
to  war. 

The  President  is  Commander  in 
Chief.  Article  II  puts  the  actual  con- 
duct of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive. The  Framers  recalled  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  when  a  Committee  of  the 
Continental  Congress  issued  orders  to 
General  Washington  in  the  field.  The 
Framers  also  wanted  to  ensure  that  the 
President  had  the  authority  to  repel 
sudden  attacks.  For  this  reason,  they 
amended  the  proposed  Constitution  to 
give  Congress  the  power  to  "declare" 
war  rather  than  to  "make"  war. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  said  in  the  Fed- 
eralist papers  that  the  American  Presi- 
dent's power  would  amount  to  "noth- 
ing more  than  the  supreme  command 
and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  .  .  .  "  He  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  would  be  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  British  King,  be- 
cause the  King  declared  war  and  raised 
and  regulated  the  army  and  navy  "ail 
of  which,  by  the  Constitution  under 
consideration,  would  appertain  to  the 
legislature." 

The  Framers  put  those  powers — the 
powers:  "to  declare  war.  grant  Letters 
of  Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and 
Water.  "  "to  raise  and  support  Armies 
.  .  ."  and  "to  provide  and  maintain  a 
Navy."— in  Congress. 

When  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Caro- 
lina proposed  that  the  warmaking 
power  be  vested  solely   in   the   FYesi- 
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dent^-sayin?  that  the  President  would 
never  go  to  war  unless  the  Nation  was 
behind  him— no  one  at  the  constitu- 
tional convention  supported  Butler. 

ElbridRC  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  said 
he  "never  expt'cted  to  hear  in  a  repub- 
lic a  motion  to  empower  the  Executive 
alone  to  declare  war  "  These  are  words 
we  should  recall  today. 

For  we  stand  at  a  crossroads— at  a 
moment  when  this  Nation  is  poised  at 
the  brink;  when  sons  and  daughters 
from  every  State  in  this  Union  are 
doing  their  duty  in  the  sands  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  when  the  eyes  of  all  Americans 
from  every  Main  Street  and  thorough- 
fare in  this  land  are  turned  to  Congress 
for  guidance  and  leadership.  It  would 
surely  be  a  grave  and  historic  abdica- 
tion if  this  great  assembly  were  to  vol- 
untarily forswear  its  right  and  its  duty 
to  stand  and  make  a  choice  for  war  or 
for  peace. 

Nor  can  this  body  rely  on  United  Na- 
tions authorization  as  a  substitute  for 
the  approval  of  Congress  required  by 
our  Constitution  The  Security  Council 
Resolution  does  nothing  more  than  au- 
thorize the  member  states  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nation  to  use  force.  It  is  up  to  each 
member  state  to  decide  for  Itself,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  constitutional 
procedures,  whether  such  force  shall  be 
used. 

Professor  Van  Alstyne  made  this 
point  emphatically  at  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing  the  other  day: 

[tlhe  fact  that  the  United  Nations  hag  au- 
thorized its  member  states  to  consider  Indi- 
vidually golnfr  to  war  Is  of  the  greatest  polit- 
ical Influence  •  »  «  (but)  It  In  no 
way  •  •  •  Improves  upon  the  need  of  the 
President  to  Ket  an  authorization  from  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  that  authorization  from 
the  United  Nations 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  who  revered  and 
understood  the  Constitution  as  deeply 
aji  any  man  I  ever  met,  wrote  in  a  1957 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that — 

nit  would  be  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
objectives  of  those  who  created  the 
Constitution  •  •  *  let  alone  alien  to  our  en- 
tire constitutional  history  and 
tradition  •  •  •  [to  permit |  the  United  States 
to  exercise  power  under  an  International 
agreement  without  observing  constitutional 
prohibitions.  [Retd  v  Covert,  354  U.S.  1  (1967i  1 

1  also  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Security  Council  resolution 
was  voted  on  by  nations  that  do  not 
have  to  commit  the  lives  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  war 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  The  Presi- 
denfa  actions  In  building  the  inter- 
national coalition  and  security  U.N. 
approval  were  skillful  and  Important, 

But  we  have  our  own  constitutional 
responsibility  We  cannot  and  must  not 
hide  behind  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
time  for  the  Senate  to  speak  its  mind. 

Some  who  claim  that  the  President 
can  act  alone  say.  in  effect,  that  the 
meaning  uf  the  Constitution  has  been 
changed  by  the  historical  record  of 
more  than  200  undeclared  uses  of  force 
without      congressional      declaration 


But.  as  I  discussed  with  Professors  Koh 
and  Van  Alstyne  at  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearing,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  cases  involved  minor 
naval  operations.  Indian  wars,  skir- 
mishes with  Barbary  pirates  and  the 
like.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Korea,  every  major  war  this  Nation  has 
fought — and  no  one  questions  that  a 
war  against  Iraq  would  be  major — has 
been  approved  by  Congress. 

We  have  also  heard  much  in  the  last 
few  days  from  those  who  say  that  Con- 
gress need  not  authorize  war  because  it 
can  always  rely  on  its  power  of  the 
purse  This  brings  to  mind  testimony 
by  the  late  Senator  Claude  Pepper  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  1970  Senator  Pepper,  who  un- 
derstood a  few  things  about  this  insti- 
tution, observed  that  once  a  President 
involves  our  national  interest  by  send- 
ing our  troops  into  battle,  the  ability 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  exercise  his 
constitutional  judgment  is  practically 
denied. 

The  Framers  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  It  is  not  for  us. 
at  a  time  of  national  need,  to  cast  that 
power  aside. 

President  Bush  has  asked  for  con- 
gressional authorization.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore that  request  because  we  fear  the 
outcome  of  the  vote. 

Earlier  in  this  debate  I  said  war 
should  be  the  last  resort  and  not  the 
first  option.  I  feel  that  way  today  hav- 
ing listened  to  the  Senate  debate 
throughout  the  past  3  days.  I  will  vote 
to  continue  the  sanctions  and  reserve 
war  for  the  last  resort 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr 
FORD).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  KOHL,  Mr  President,  this  has 
been  a  difficult  debate  for  our  country 
and  a  difficult  decision  for  all  of  us. 
Emotions  are  running  high,  often  ob- 
scuring the  complexity  of  the  issues  we 
need  to  consider  and  the  nuances  of  the 
positions  we  must  take.  But  we  must 
decide.  I  have.  I  will  vote  today  for 
continuing  sanctions  and  against  the 
Immediate  authorization  of  the  use  of 
force 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  last  Au- 
gust, I  joined  the  President  in  con- 
demning their  action.  When  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  we  would  impose 
sanctions.  I  applauded  his  decision.  I 
admired  his  ability  to  orchestrate 
international  opposition  to  Iraq  I  sup- 
ported those  actions  because,  like  the 
President,  I  do  not  believe  that  Iraq's 
occupation  of  Kuwait  can  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

But  in  November,  the  President  grew 
impatient  with  the  strategy  of  sane 
tions — a  strategy  he  created  and  a 
strategy  which  he  recognized  would  re- 
quire patience.  He  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  double  the  number  of  troops 
and  make  their  mission  offensive  rath- 
er than  defensive  And  then  he  engi- 
neered a  U.N.  resolution  to  establish  a 


terminal  date  of  January  1,S— an  arbi- 
trary and  artificial  cutoff  point  for  di- 
plomacy and  economic  pressure  In- 
deed, even  before  that  date  v/ns 
reached,  it  had  a  negative  impact  on 
diplomacy;  instead  of  debating  the 
shape  of  the  table,  as  we  did  in  the 
Paris  peace  talks  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  we  debated  the  date  of  a  meet- 
ing between  the  President  of  Iraq  and 
our  Secretary  of  State.  That  artificial 
date  imposed  a  cost;  there  was  no 
meeting  between  the  President  of  Iraq 
and  our  Secretary  of  State  And  now 
that  artificial  date  threatens  to  impose 
another  cost:  a  war  whose  shape  we 
cannot  predict  and  whose  consequences 
we  all  fear. 

The  joint  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Mitcheli-  and  Senator  NuNN 
restates  the  President's  policy  of  Au- 
gust and  concludes  that  it  should  re- 
main our  policy  in  January,  "i'es,  I  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  policy  was 
changed  by  the  President  in  Novem- 
ber— changed  without  the  approval  of 
or  consultation  with  the  Congress- 
makes  it  harder  to  return  to  the  Au- 
gust approach.  I  recognize  that  the  so- 
called  reversal  contAined  in  the  Mitch- 
ell-Nunn  resolution  may  threaten  our 
coalition  and  make  some  of  our  allies 
doubt  our  resolve.  But  I  believe  we  can 
convince  our  allies  that  we  are  united 
In  the  belief  that  sanctions  and  diplo- 
matic efforts  can  drive  Iraq  out  of  Ku- 
wait as  effectively,  and  at  a  lower  cost, 
than  a  war. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
sanctions  are  working.  One  hundred 
percent  of  Iraq's  exports  have  been 
halted;  95  percent  of  its  imports  have 
been  curtailed,  50  percent  of  its  econ- 
omy has  disappeared.  '\'es.  Iraq  has  not 
withdrawn  from  Kuwaiti— not  yet  But 
they  are  paying  an  unacceptable  and 
ultimately  unaffordable  price  for  their 
continued  occupation.  I  believe  that 
sanctions  will  achieve  our  goals.  They 
did  in  Eastern  Europe.  They  are  in 
South  Africa.  And  they  can  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  if  they  do  notr— if,  after  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  we  see  no 
evidence  of  a  change  in  Iraq's  posi- 
tion—then we  can  and  should  and  will 
revisit  this  issue.  But  before  I  can  vote 
to  send  our  sons  and  daughters  into 
battle.  I  need  to  know,  beyond  any 
doubt,  that  we  have  tried  every  other 
route.  We  have  not.  As  a  result  I  can- 
not accept  the  conclusion  that  war.  at 
this  time,  is  our  only  option. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
joint  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
W.^RNKK  does  not  make  war  inevitable 
It  authorizes  the  President  to  use  force 
hut  does  not  require  him  to  do  so  The 
President  said,  as  recently  as  last 
Wednesday,  that  he  had  not  yet  decided 
to  u.se  force  So.  they  argue,  this  reso- 
lution is  just  a  precaution  and  not  a 
proml.se  that  force  will  be  used 

But  that  argument  troubles  me  for 
three  reasons  First,  if  the  President 
has    not    yet    made    a   commitment   to 


force,  why  is  the  Congress  authorizing 
it?  Why  are  we  being  asked  to  endorse 
a  decision  which  has  not  yet  been 
made?  Second,  I  am  afraid  that  the  de- 
cision has  been  made.  And  I  am  afraid 
that  the  decision  is  not  just  to  use 
force  but  to  use  massive  force.  I  could 
support  an  air  strike  against  Iraqi  nu- 
clear, chemical,  and  biological  weapons 
facilities.  But  I  have  received  no  assur- 
ance that  the  President  would  take 
that  limited  action  and  then  wait  to 
see  if  Iraq  responded  reasonably.  In 
fact,  based  on  the  briefings  I  have  re- 
ceived and  the  conversations  I  have 
had.  I  believe  that  once  we  initiate 
military  action,  there  will  be  no  limits 
and  no  turning  back.  And,  third,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  we  know  what  our 
objectives  are  in  such  a  massive  war  or 
that  we  have  planned  for  the  con- 
sequences What  will  we  do  when  we 
win  the  war':'  If  we  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq,  what  do  we  believe  will 
happen  in  that  country  and  in  the  re- 
gion as  a  result^  We  have  planned  for 
war.  but  we  have  not  planned  for  vic- 
tory. And  that  failure  can  turn  victory 
into  defeat. 

Let  me  conclude  with  three  brief  ob- 
servations. 

First,  this  is  a  difficult  vote.  Both 
options  before  us  involve  risks,  neither 
offers  guarantees.  This  is  not  a  choice 
between  war  and  p)eace — this  is  a  choice 
between  precipitous  action  and  E>a- 
tience.  By  voting  for  continuing  sanc- 
tions now,  we  are  not  ruling  out  war 
later  The  American  people  need  to  un- 
derstand that. 

Second,  in  making  my  decision,  I 
have  tried  to  listen  to  all  the  argu- 
ments. I  traveled  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
December.  I  talked  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  yesterday.  I  have 
discussed  this  issue  with  other  Sen- 
ators, on  both  sides  of  the  debate  and 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  passionate  pleas  of  the 
people  of  Wisconsin.  There  are  argu- 
ments for  each  of  the  options  now  be- 
fore us.  I  believe  I  have  made  the  right 
choice,  but  I  respect  the  decisions  of 
those  who  disagree.  Our  disgreements 
within  the  Senate  have  been  civil  and 
characterized  by  respect  for  the  mo- 
tives of  those  with  whom  we  disagree. 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  same  tone  and 
tenor  will  inform  the  ongoing  debate 
within  American  society. 

Finally,  we  must  all  recogTiize  that 
on  the  issue  of  how  we  can  best  secure 
Iraq's  withdrawal,  we  disagree.  But 
today  we  will  decide.  A  vote  will  be 
taken,  a  course  of  action  will  be  adopt- 
ed. We  are  obligated  to  accepted  that 
decision  even  if  we  dissent  from  it.  And 
we  are  obligated  to  support  the  men 
and  women  who  will  be  asked  to  imple- 
ment that  decision.  Our  hopes,  our 
thoughts,  our  prayers  are  with  those 
who  must  carry  the  burdens  that  this 
resolution  will  impose.  Let  us  hope  we 
are  worthy  of  the  Bacriflces  we  ask 
them  to  make 


I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. WTio  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Years  ago  someone  said,  and  I  do  not 
know  which  person  to  attribute  this  to. 
•let's  you  and  him  go  fight."  I  think. 
Mr.  President,  that  whoever  uttered 
that  phrase  must  have  seen  into  the  fu- 
ture, into  the  future  of  January  1991, 
perhaps  even  onto  the  Senate  floor  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
Nation  is  poised  at  the  brink  of  war.  as 
we  are  poised  seeking  an  answer  in  this 
great  debate  as  to  whether  we  should 
declare  war  or  commit  troops  to  the 
use  of  force  or  whatever  alternative. 

For  this  Senator,  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  that  the  best  alternative  at  this 
time  is  to  continue  with  the  option  of 
sanctions.  I  believe  truly  that  current 
sanctions  are  working.  We  should  allow 
them  to  work.  We  should  give  them  full 
and  ample  opportunity. 

Another  thing  that  we  must  do.  Mr. 
President,  before  we  commit  our  sons 
and  daughters  to  die  in  the  deserts  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iraq,  or  else- 
where in  the  Middle  East,  is  to  go  to 
our  allies  and  say  to  those  whose  vital 
interests  our  sons  and  daughters  will 
be  given  that  you  will  play  a  greater 
role  in  this  decision  and  a  greater  role 
of  support  in  our  action. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  here.  4 
days  before  the  January  15  deadline,  as 
we  debate  this  great  issue  and  prepare 
to  commit  our  sons  and  our  daughters, 
we  should  realize  that  a  definite  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden  of 
war  will  fall  upon  this  country,  a  coun- 
try who,  we  must  realize,  is  going  to  be 
defending  the  vital  interests  of  many 
countries  that  will  gain  more  than  we 
will. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  speech 
after  speech  on  this  floor  about  the  ter- 
rible dilemma,  the  awesome  decision 
that  the  Congress  faces  in  declaring  or 
not  declaring  war.  in  committing  or 
not  to  committing  to  the  use  of  force. 
Mr.  President.  I  truly  believe  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  committing 
our  sons  and  daughters  to  harm's  way 
should  be  a  dilemma.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered an  awesome  decision.  It  should 
not  be  an  easy  decision,  and  it  should 
be  turned  to  only  after  every  other 
conceivable  option  has  been  exhausted. 

Weeks  ago.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  watch  on  C-SPAN,  I  be- 
lieve, an  hour-long  address  by  H.  Ross 
Perot  of  Dallas  to  the  National  Press 
Club.  He  stated  about  six  times  in  that 
message  to  the  Press  Club,  "Never 
commit  the  troops  until  we  have  com- 
mitted the  country." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  wondering  today 
if  our  country  Is  committed.   I  know 


that  our  troops  are.  We  must  stand  be- 
hind those  troops. 

But  yesterday  I  called  Ross  Perot, 
and  I  asked  him  how  many  people  he 
had  spoken  to  since  August  around  the 
country.  He  stated  that  15,000  people 
had  been  in  the  audiences  he  had  ad- 
dressed. Many  of  the  people  were  busi- 
ness people,  college  people,  professors, 
and  board  members  of  Fortune  500  com- 
panies. Everywhere  that  he  could  get 
an  audience  gave  the  message:  Never 
commit  the  troops  until  we  commit  the 
country. 

He  said  that  most  people  in  the  be- 
ginning responded  to  him  with.  "Let's 
go  get  Saddam.  Let's  get  him  out  of 
Kuwait.  Let's  free  Kuwait.  "  And  then 
Mr.  Perot  would  ask  the  question:  "Do 
you  have  a  son  or  daughter  in  the 
gulf?  "  And  of  16,000  ijeople  in  those  au- 
diences of  Ross  Perot,  only  eight — 
eight,  Mr.  President — stated  that  they 
had  a  son  or  daughter  in  harm's  way. 
Then  Mr.  Perot  asked  the  question  of 
those  16.000  Americans:  "Would  you 
give  a  son  or  daughter's  life  to  free  Ku- 
wait?" Not  one  hand  went  up,  Mr 
President,  in  those  audiences  of  15,000. 

Mr.  Perot  then  asked  each  audience 
another  question:  "How  many  of  you, 
when  this  war  is  declared,  and  when  we 
go  into  Kuwait  and  bomb  Iraq,  how 
many  of  you  15,000  Americans  will  Join 
me  in  supporting  a  war  tax  to  pay  for 
this  war?" 

Mr.  President,  of  15,000  people  ad- 
dressed by  Ross  Perot,  not  one  hand, 
not  one  hand  in  the  audience  ever  went 
up  to  say  they  would  support  a  tax  for 
the  war  we  are  about  to  fight. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  speech 
after  speech  about  standing  behind  the 
President;  that  the  Nation  is  commit- 
ted. I  ask  the  question;  Is  the  Nation 
committed?  Are  we  ready  to  fight  this 
war?  Are  we  ready  to  commit  these 
troops  without  the  support  and  the 
commitment  of  the  American  citizen? 

The  troops,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
will  be  committing  to  this  war,  are  not 
the  sons  nor  the  daughters  from  the 
country  clubs  or  the  boardrooms.  They 
are  not  the  sons  and  daughters  who 
grew  up  in  the  homes  across  America 
belonging  to  the  members  of  the  For- 
tune 500.  These  are  the  children.  Mr. 
President,  of  everyday  Americans  who 
will  be  committed  to  war  These  are 
the  kids  of  the  families  all  around  us 
and  of  the  many  people  who  work  with 
us. 

Senator  Kerrey  of  Nebraska  last 
night  delivered  an  eloquent  statement 
on  commitment.  He  talked  about  how 
during  the  times  of  World  War  II,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  so  committed  to  our  war 
effort  that  they  volunteered  to  go  to 
active  duty  to  fight  in  World  War  n 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
all  of  my  colleagnies  in  this  Chamber.  I 
do  not  know  of  one  colleague  who  is  on 
the  verge  of  volunteering  to  fight  this 
war  in  the  Mideast.  WTiere  is  that  com- 
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mltment.  Mr.  Presidenf  Do  W9tmm  it 
now?  My  answer  Is  I  do  not  think  BO.  1 
think  before  we  commit  our  troops,  we 
must  commit  our  country, 

Mr  President,  a  lot  of  people  look  at 
this  with  some  sort  of  John  Wayne  syn- 
drome They  are  saying.  "Let's  fret 
touKh  Let's  show  them  we  are  tougrh. 
Let's  show  them  the  American  mli?ht." 
But  let  us  remember  that  this  is  not 
the  Super  Bowl  where  everyone  walks 
away  alive  It  is  not  an  Easter  egr?  hunt 
where  winners  walk  away  without  a 
scratch. 

This  is  the  most  serious  decision  that 
I  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas have  had  to  make  since  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  can  only  con- 
clude,   Mr     President,    by    urging   and 
begging    and    pleading    with    my    col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  adhere  to  the 
admonition   of   Dwight   D     Elsenhower 
when  he  urged  us  to  have  the  courage 
of  patience.  That  admonition  has  never 
been    more    truthful    and    never    more 
needed  and  never  more  forceful  than  It 
is  today.  That  message  should  echo  in 
this  Chamber  today  as  we  debate  this 
momentous  decision. 
Mr  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     The     Senator     from      Arkansas 
yields  the  floor 
WTio  seeks  recognition? 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  requests 
how  much  of  the  leadership  time? 
Mr   BOREN    About  10  minutes. 
The   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro  tem- 
pore   The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chair.  I  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas  for  a 
very  eloquent  statement  about  the  di- 
lemma which  all  of  us  face  today.  This 
is  by  far.  a.«  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  said,  the  most  difficult  decision 
that  I  have  made  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  ohe  most  difficult  decision 
to  face  this  body  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate 

But.  Mr  President,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said  In  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War, 
we  cannot  escape  history  Not  a  single 
one  of  us  can  escape  the  judgment  of 
history  which  will  be  rendered  upon 
the  actions  which  we  take  today.  None 
of  us  can  say  this  is  a  responsibility 
that  must  be  borne  by  others,  only  the 
President  is  responsible  or  someone 
else  is  responsible 

E^ch  and  every  one  of  us  by  our  votes 
today  will  play  a  i>art  in  assuming  re 
sponsibllity  for  the  decisions  which  are 
made,  and  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  cannot  escape  that  judgment.  We 
cannot  escape  that  responsibility  to  In 
our  own  individual  consciences  render 
the  best  judgment  that  we  have  That 
is  what  we  owe  this  country  that  we 
love,  to  make  a  judgment  that  we  truly 
believe  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country  That  is  a  responsibility  that 
we  owe  to  the  young  men  and  women 
in   uniform  In  the  Persian  Gulf  whose 


lives  we  put  on  the  line,  whose  lives  we 
put  at  risk  by  the  decision  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  Each  and 
every  one  of  us  will  have  participated 
in  the  result  of  our  deliberations  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  escape  our 
constitutional  duty.  Some  have  said. 
••Why  has  Congress  waited  so  long  to 
debate'''  Mr  President,  I  for  one  have 
urged  that  we  wait,  that  we  not  begin 
a  divisive  debate,  that  we  wait  as  long 
as  we  possibly  can  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent room  to  work  for  peace  and  for 
the  right  result  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
cause it  is  important  that  we  speak  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  single 
voice 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  until  the 
last  few  days  my  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  rendered  not  on  talk 
shows  and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate but  it  has  been  rendered  In  private 
in  advice  to  him  personally  and  to 
those  who  serve  with  him  and  his  ad- 
ministration. But  we  no  longer  have 
the  luxury  of  speaking  only  in  private. 
We  no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  having 
our  debate  behind  closed  doors  because 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  the  Congress  shall  de- 
clare war.  that  the  Congress  shall  au- 
thorize the  waging  of  war.  It  does  not 
say  you  have  a  choice.  It  says  you 
must   We  have  a  responsibility. 

Therefore,  since  the  President  re- 
serves the  option,  as  I  understand  he 
must,  to  commence  hostilities  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  dead- 
line on  midnight  of  the  14th,  this  Con- 
gress, if  it  is  to  speak  and  to  meet  its 
constitutional  responsibility,  must  do 
so  before  that  period  of  time  There- 
fore. Mr  President,  we  may  not  duck 
and  we  may  not  dodge  We  must  do  our 
duty  under  the  Constitution  as  it  re- 
quires. 

One  thing  that  should  be  made  crys- 
tal clear  by  all  of  us— and  I  hope  when 
our  deliberations  are  finished  we  can 
find  a  way  both  individually  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  perhaps  collec- 
tively as  one  body  to  say  once  the  de- 
liberations are  finished  today,  once  the 
votes  have  been  taken,  that  we  say  to 
the  world,  if  hostilities  do  commence, 
we  will  be  100  percent  in  support  of  our 
troope,  we  will  be  ready  to  provide 
them  with  anything  they  need.  We 
have  rendered  our  own  best  judgments. 
We  may  have  had  differences  of  opinion 
about  how  to  proceed,  but  Saddam  Hus 
sein  should  have  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  once  the  decision  is  made  and  if 
hostilities  ever  do  commence — and  we 
hope  they  will  not--we  will  be  united 
as  a  people,  that  we  will  be  united  as  a 
Congress,  that  we  will  be  united  with 
the  President  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  give  our  troops  all  of  the  sup- 
port they  need  to  achieve  a  total  vic- 
tory. 

Mr  President,  to  be  absolutely  clear, 
I  want  to  say  today  what  I  am  saying 
by  my  vote  later  today  and  what  1  am 
not  saying.  I  am  not  saying  by  my  vote 


that  we  should  never  u.se  force  to  de- 
fend the  national  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  I  supported  our  President 
when  he  went  into  Libya  I  supported 
our  President  in  Panama  I  supported 
our  President  in  Grenada  I  have  made 
it  very  clear  that  at  any  point  in  time 
if  our  President  wanted  to  use  force 
right  now  to  make  an  air  strike  to  de- 
stroy the  chemical,  nuclear,  and  bio- 
logical facilities  and  capabilities  of  our 
enemy  in  Iraq,  I  would  support  the  use 
of  force  to  do  that  In  fact  had  I  been 
President  of  the  United  States,  that 
would  have  been  done  long  ago.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  should  never  use  force 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am 
not  here  today  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  a 
time  for  us  to  speak  as  Democrats. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  speak  as 
Republicans  The  President  has  a  dif- 
ficult responsibility.  He  is  a  good  and  a 
decent  man  He  deserves  much  credit 
for  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. Because  of  his  decisive  action. 
Iraqi  aggression  has  been  stopped,  it 
has  been  contained.  Saudi  Arabia  was 
not  invaded  as  I  am  convinced  it  would 
have  been  if  the  President  had  not 
acted.  He  deserves  credit  for  the  hard 
line  he  took  which  made  a  contribution 
to  the  release  of  our  hostages  And 
those  are  important  objectives.  Along 
with  removing  the  chemical,  nuclear, 
and  biological  capability  of  Iraq,  those 
are  the  top  goals  and  priorities  of  the 
United  States  in  this  crisis.  All  of 
those  objectives  rank  far  ahead,  in  my 
view,  of  restoring  the  previous  Govern- 
ment in  Kuwait,  of  restoring  the  emir 
of  Kuwait  to  his  throne. 

I  am  not  saying.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  use  sanctions  alone.  Sanc- 
tions can  have  an  important  effect.  It 
was  very  clear  from  testimony  that  I 
have  heard  as  chairman  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  that  sanctions  are 
weakening  our  enemy  every  single  day 
They  have  cut  off  already  100  percent 
of  his  exports.  They  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  get  foreign  currency 
by  selling  thinRs  abroad  They  have  cut 
off  already  90  percent  of  his  imports, 
and  as  he  runs  out  of  foreign  currency, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  even 
pay  for  that  10  percent  that  is  now 
trickling  through  the  activity  of  smug- 
glers. 

So  sanctions  are  having  an  effect 
But  even  so,  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
should  rely  upon  sanctions  alone.  I 
think  we  should  seriously  consider  tak- 
ing out  by  air  strikes  certain  key  fa- 
cilities as  1  have  mentioned  before, 
particularly  the  nuclear  and  chemical 
and  biological  facilities 

I  think  we  should  certainly  keep  a 
credible  military  threat  as  an  option  as 
we  face  Saddam  Hussein  and  as  we  also 
pursue  additional  diplomatic  channels 

What  I  am  saying  is  this.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  hear  me  I  have  listened 
to  all  the  evidence.  I  speak  not  only  in 


my  individual  capacity  but  also  as 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. I  believe  that  there  is  a  substantial 
p)os8ibility  that  if  hostilities  do  com- 
mence there  is  a  strong  risk  of  a  pro- 
longed ground  conflict  which  would  be 
very  very  costly.  And  in  making  the 
decision  today,  I  think  we  must  under- 
stand that  we  may  be  potentially  offer- 
ing a  blank  check  authorization  to 
commence  an  action  that  will  result  in 
a  prolonged  ground  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saying  that  while 
in  good  conscience  I  can  support  cer- 
tain kinds  of  air  strikes,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  to  give  a  blank 
check  authorization  to  prolonged 
ground  conflict  with  all  of  the  casual- 
ties that  it  would  entail,  especially 
while  other  nations  sit  on  the  sidelines, 
while  Japan,  which  gets  70  percent  of 
their  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  while 
we  get  only  13  percent,  makes  a  paltry 
contribution  of  $4  billion  to  the  effort, 
while  we  risk  the  lives  of  our  precious 
young  people  and  our  taxpayers  risk 
the  possibility  that  when  war  begins  at 
the  cost  of  $2  billion  a  day  we  can 
spend  SlOO  billion.  $200  billion  of  our 
taxpayers'  money,  putting  this  country 
in  a  deeijer  hole,  making  it  more  im- 
possible when  everything  is  over  for  us 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

I  am  saying  I  cannot  in  conscience 
say  that  those  precious  lives  should  be 
risked  if  90  percent  of  the  casualties 
will  be  Americans.  I  cannot  say  that 
those  scarce  tax  dollars  that  are  need- 
ed to  solve  problems  at  home,  to  re- 
build the  strength  of  this  country,  to 
get  America  ready  to  compete  as  a 
world  leader  in  the  next  century  should 
spend  $100  billion  to  $200  billion  while 
Japan,  with  a  higher  per  capita  income 
and  a  stronger  interest  in  the  gulf  in 
terms  of  its  share  of  oil,  contributes 
about  perhaps  $4  billion. 

I  am  saying  before  we  make  that 
kind  of  authorization  we  must  think 
about  the  long-range  effects  of  our 
acts.  We  must  think  about  where  we 
will  be  in  the  world  and  what  will  be 
our  ability  to  be  a  world  leader  and 
compete  economically.  What  will  hap- 
pen to  us  if  we  are  drained  of  our 
recources  while  our  competitors  in  the 
future  sit  on  the  sidelines. 

I  am  saying  we  have  to  think  about 
power  vacuums  we  might  create  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  will  be  filled  by  coun- 
tries like  Syria  or  Iran,  certainly  not 
serving  the  American  interest  for  sta- 
bility and  peace  in  the  long  run. 

These  are  difficult  tasks.  We  have  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  whether  or 
not  the  current  situation  calls  for  us  to 
risk  the  possibility  of  ground  war.  of 
the  loss  of  the  treasure  of  our  Nation, 
the  precious  lives  of  our  young  people. 

I  close  simply  by  this:  May  God  guide 
our  deliberations  today;  nnay  God  bless 
our  country  and  our  President;  may 
God  bring  those  brave  young  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  uniform  in  Saudi 


Arabia  safely  home   to  us  when   their 
task  is  done. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired 
Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  from  the  time  of 
the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  as- 
sociate myself  with  at  least  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  in  terms  of  his  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  assumption 
that  the  majority  leader's  resolution 
will  keep  us  out  of  war.  I  think  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  there  is  no  en- 
forcement mechanism  in  that  resolu- 
tion. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  has 
the  authority  to  go  forward  without 
congressional  consent.  I  disagree  with 
that  particular  position.  He  has  also 
said  that  even  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  Congress,  he  will  go  forward.  I 
think  that  not  only  is  a  constitutional 
error  but  a  tactical  one  as  well,  as  I 
said  the  other  day. 

Those  who  support  the  resolution 
that  was  drafted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  .\rmed  Services  Committee,  offered 
by  the  majority  leader,  indicate  they 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  use  of  of- 
fensive force  at  this  time.  And  yet 
there  is  one  thing  missing  out  of  that 
resolution.  There  is  no  prohibition  for 
the  use  of  funds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated to  conduct  an  offensive  war 
without  congressional  consent. 

I  will  not  debate  that  legislation  at 
this  point.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible for  us  to  pass  a  resolution 
without  an  enforcement  mechanism  as 
outlined  by  Senators  Mitchell,  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  B'i'RD,  Sen- 
ator NUNN,  and  others,  myself,  who 
have  supported  the  bill  labeled  S.  2  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  trou- 
bling shift  in  perceptions  and  attitudes 
during  recent  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  some  circles  George  Bush  has  been 
characterized  as  a  warmonger,  spoiling 
for  a  fight,  with  the  lives  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  at  risk.  Yet  he  has  not 
invaded  a  nation,  or  stripped  or  plun- 
dered or  robbed  or  raped  or  executed 
innocent  children.  He  has  committed 
no  war  crimes.  He  has  asked  the  robber 
who  has  murdered  the  occupants  of  a 
friend's  home  to  leave.  He  has  said  to 
the  robber  who  has  had  6  months  to 
feed  off  the  carcass  of  his  victims; 

"Leave  now  voluntarily  or  we  and 
the  others  in  the  neighborhood  will  use 
force  to  evict  you." 

The  robber  has  said,  "No.  This  is  now 
my  house.  Besides,  you  haven't  shown 
me  enough  respect;  your  language  is 
too  harsh  for  ears  as  sensitive  as 
mine." 

We  have  had  a  curious  reaction. 
Rather  than  being  outraged  by  his  pa- 


thetic display  of  umbrage,  many  have 
demanded  to  see  President  Bush's  let- 
ter to  determine  if  it  was  sufficiently 
diplomatic  in  tone  and  content. 

I  have  read  Harold  McMillan's  com- 
ments on  the  once  prevailing  attitude 
of  British  leaders  toward  Hitler.  He 
said  that  "Hitler  was  regarded  by  Brit- 
ish politicians  as  a  brilliant  but 
tempermental  genius  who  could  be 
soothed  by  kindness  or  upset  by  hard 
words.  It  was  this  fearful  misconcep- 
tion about  the  nature  of  dictators  that 
was  the  root  cause  of  much  that  went 
amiss  in  those  tragic  years," 

There  is  a  process  underway  that  is 
air-brushing  his  brutality,  his  barbar- 
ity, his  cruelty,  documented  by  Am- 
nesty International,  into  a  soft,  inde- 
finable, amorphous  background.  Nails 
have  been  driven  into  the  bodies  of  in- 
nocent people;  cigarettes  put  out  in 
open  eyes;  electric  wires  attached  to 
genitals;  daughters  raped  before  their 
parents  and  executed.  Horror  that 
would  challenge  the  imagination  of  the 
Marquis  de  Sade 

Yet  many  in  our  society  still  ask 
why  can  we  not  continue  the  dialog: 
why  not  agree  to  linkage'^  If  someone 
other  than  Secretary-  James  Baker 
agrees  to  his  demands,  would  that  not 
be  sufficienf^ 

With  each  passing  day  acts  of  ap- 
peasement are  wrapped  in  the  more  ac- 
ceptable language  of  constructive  dia- 
log or  serious  negotiations.  And  with 
each  passing  day.  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  emerge  as  the  bullies  or 
imperialists  seeking  tc  destroy  a  man 
who  professes  to  be  a  benevolent  Robin 
Hood,  who  only  wants  peace  and  justice 
for  the  Palestinians  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions. 

Many  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  let  him  stay  in  Kuwait 
for  another  6  months,  perhaps  a  year  or 
so.  let  his  soldiers  lick  the  bones  of 
those  they  butchered,  ignore  the  vio- 
lence his  troops  continue  to  inflict 
upon  the  innocent,  stuff  our  ears  with 
the  cotton  wool  of  rhetoric. 

Today  we  remain  benignly  indifferent 
to  the  savagery.  After  all.  Kuwait  is 
half  a  world  away.  It  is  a  foreign  land, 
with  foreign  customs.  Besides,  it  is  not 
a  democracy  We  really  do  not  need  Ku- 
waiti oil  after  all. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  not  one 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  or  outside  of  it  is 
safe  from  the  violence  currently  being 
inflicted  in  Kuwait.  Today  in  Iraq  you 
will  find  Abu  Nidal,  Abu  Abbas,  other 
terrorist  groups,  and  already  they  are 
planning  bomb  attacks,  assassinations, 
other  atrocities  against  those  who  have 
the  audacity  or  courage  to  challenge 
them. 

Some  might  argue  yes,  but  only  in 
response  to  an  attack  upon  Iraq.  Pos- 
sibly. 

But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  can 
take  no  comfort  in  the  moral  basis  as- 
serted for  their  pa^it  violence.  Saddam 
Hussein  destroyed  an  entire  nation  be- 
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cause  oil  production  was  too  high;  be- 
cause the  Kuwaits  refused  to  forgive 
his  (lebt^ 

Our  security  is  only  a  Pan  Am  103 
away  at  any  moment  To  accommodate 
him  now.  to  enga«e  in  constructive  dia- 
log, to  seek  compromise,  to  give  him  a 
piece  of  Kuwaiti  territory,  to  agree  to 
back  an  international  conference  on 
the  Middle  East  is  only  going  to  feed 
his  egocentric! ty  and  his  army  No  one 
in  this  Chamber  has  argued  that  we 
make  auch  concessions  But  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  pressure  is  building  for  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
to  do  precisely  that. 

I  might  say  that  what  has  been  re- 
markable about  this  debate  has  not 
been  only  the  absence  of  any  personal 
rancor  among  the  Members,  but  also 
the  presence  of  so  many  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  been  touched  by  the 
wings  of  war  in  a  personal  or  in  a  very 
violent  way  Daniel  Inouye,  Bob  Dole. 
Bob  Kerrey.  John  McCain,  Ted  Ste- 
vens, STROM  Thurmond.  John  Kerry. 
Chuck  Rdbb.  Warren  Rudman.  Howell 
Heki.in,  John  Chafee.  John  Warner. 
Mark  Hatkiei.d.  Ai.  G<mE.  John  Glenn. 
Larry  Pressler.  Jake  Garn,  Tom 
Harkin.  and  others 

What  is  striking  about  this  is  how 
they  see  the  need  for  pressure  or  pa- 
tience in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  such  a  dif- 
ferent way  Each  draws  upon  his  expe- 
rience, his  reading  of  history,  his  un- 
derstanding of  International  affairs,  his 
measure  of  Saddam  Hussein,  and  comes 
to  a  different  conclusion  They  remind 
us  that  there  are  no  absolutes,  no  blue- 
prints from  the  past  that  will  provide  a 
clear  guide  to  the  right  decision. 

So  we  are  left  to  make  judgments, 
while  doubt  sits  like  a  raven  on  our 
shoulders  and  taunts  us.  It  is  a  doubt 
that  is  multiplied  by  the  hopes,  fears, 
prayers,  and  tears  of  those  who  have 
loved  ones  on  the  front  lines.  Polls 
show  that  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  say  we  should  support  our  Presi- 
dent. Our  calls  and  our  mail,  if  mine  is 
any  example,  say  otherwise. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  questions  being  asked,  and  per- 
haps that  support  will  evaporate  as 
soon  a.s  the  first  soldier  falls. 

Human  affairs  are  infinitely  more 
complex  than  any  formulations  that  ei- 
ther Harris  or  Gallup  pijUsters  can  con- 
struct We  are  left  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  serving  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  rather  than  opinion:  to  do  what 
we  think  Is  right  even  when  success  is 
in  doubt 

Mr  President,  history  may  judge 
that  those  who  support  the  President 
are  merely  tending  to  the  abandoned 
campflres  of  19th-  and  20th-century 
thinking,  where  force,  even  though  jus- 
tifiably applied,  is  dangert)usly  obso- 
lete. Or  it  may  reveal  that  those  who 
counsel  restraint  and  patience  cause 
the  tentative,  fragile  coalition  that 
currently  exists  to  crack,  and  friends 
to   run   and    embrace    the   enemy    that 


now  confronts  them  for  fear  that  they 
will  be  abandoned  and  stand  naked 
against  their  tiggressor  Not  one  of  us 
knows,  not  one  of  us  knows. 

I  can  only  assure  the  people  of  Maine 
and  this  country  that  I  have  tried  to 
use  my  best  judgment  to  arrive  at  the 
right  conclusion.  It  is  an  hour  of  doubt 
and  one  of  destiny,  which  not  one  of  us 
has  asked  for  and  from  which  not  one 
of  us  can  escape. 

Mr   President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDFINT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  seek"* 

Mr  GORE  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  I  have  been  allo- 
cated 20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   From  whose  side** 

Mr  GORE.  The  Republican  leader's 
side. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes  on  the  Re- 
publican leader's  time. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  like  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues,  I  have  been  an 
intent  student  of  these  events:  At  hear- 
ings and  briefings,  where  every  possible 
point  of  view  was  exchanged  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration,  and 
by  experts  of  every  kind,  in  the  huge 
outpouring  of  information  that  the 
media  brings  us:  in  the  views  of  many 
hundreds  of  my  constituents,  indeed, 
thousands;  and  finally,  from  this  de- 
bate 

I  attended  virtually  every  minute  of 
the  long  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  most  of  the  speeches  made  by 
my  colleagues  during  this  debate  Un- 
like many  other  issues  that  have  di- 
vided this  body,  we  actually  began 
from  important  areas  of  general  agree- 
ment. 

We  agree  that  Saddam  Hussein  s  Iraq 
is  a  threat  to  regional  and  even  global 
security.  We  agree  that  the  threat  he 
represents  is  so  severe  that  responding 
with  force  is  not  only  legitimate,  but 
could  be  unavoidable.  We  disagree 
more  on  tactics  and  timing  than  on 
first  principles. 

But  our  disagreement  over  tactics  is 
serious  and  deeply  troubling  to  us  all, 
because  lives  are  in  the  balance:  the 
lives  of  our  own  military  people,  the 
lives  of  all  others  in  the  region,  includ- 
ing not  only  those  who  are  with  us,  but 
our  enemies  as  well. 

In  such  circumstances,  with  so  heavy 
a  burden  of  conscience,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  arguments  of  both  sides  of  the 
debate  Involve  a  complex  blend  of  accu- 
racy and  wishful  thinking 

I  am  as  prone  to  that  as  anyone  else. 
But  my  decision  today  is  the  product  of 
an  intense,  may  I  say.  excruciating,  ef- 
fort to  find  my  way  to  a  place  as  close 
to  a  sense  of  the  ultimate  truth  in  this 
matter  as  I  am  capable  of  getting.   I 


have  struggled  to  confront  this  issue  in 
its  bare  essence:  to  separate  what  I 
think  is  fact,  or  at  least  highly  prob- 
able, from  what  I  think  is  false,  or  at 
least  highly  improbable:  to  strike  a 
balance  and  to  take  my  stand.  We  have 
all  made  that  journey,  regardless  of 
where  it  has  led  us.  E:ach  of  us  has 
stood  here  to  describe  it,  and  now  it  is 
my  turn. 

I  stood  in  a  different  place  halfway 
through  last  year,  when  men  and 
women  from  my  hometown  of 
Carthage.  TN.  joined  the  units  of  many 
other  towns  across  this  country,  leav- 
ing their  loved  ones,  saying  goodby  to 
husbands  and  wives  and  children  and 
parents,  and  preparing  to  become  part 
of  this  arm.v  now  massed  in  the  desert 
of  Saudi  Arabia 

I  felt,  up  until  recently,  especially 
after  the  hearings.  In  which  I  played  an 
active  role.  Questioning,  probing, 
searching  for  the  truth,  that  I  would 
suppmrt  a  move  to  continue  the  sanc- 
tions and  hold  open  the  option  of  force 
at  a  later  time 

As  I  searched  my  heart  on  this  issue 
over  the  last  few  days  with  special  in- 
tensity, after  we  all  heard  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  enunciate  the  word  "re- 
grettably "  in  Geneva,  I  found  myself 
feeling  that  if  I  voted  for  the  Mitchell- 
Nunn  resolution.  I  would  do  so  hoping 
that  It  did  not  prevail  I  found  myself 
feeling,  even  late  last  night,  that  since 
it  now  appears  that  there  is  a  majority 
in  favor  of  the  other  point  of  view,  that 
it  would  pass  and  will  pass,  regardless 
of  how  I  vote.  I  found  myself  pulled, 
once  again,  to  support  the  Mltchell- 
Nunn  resolution,  speaking  only  of  the 
process  I  had  gone  through. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to 
those  who  are  there  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
prepared  to  make  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice, to  give  the  best  judgment  of  my 
head  and  my  heart  on  what  this  Nation 
should  now  do.  I  cannot  reconcile  my- 
self to  a  point  of  view  and  a  vote  that 
says,  in  effect,  we  will  let  this  deadline 
come  and  go.  and  try  the  sanctions, 
perhaps  until  the  next  window  next  Au- 
gust, when  military  operations  would 
again  become  feasible. 

This  statement  Is  my  effort  to  ex- 
plain why  I  feel  that  way.  I  think  there 
IS  wishful  thinking  on  both  sides  of 
this  debate  It  is  said  by  many  support- 
ers of  the  Warner  amendment  that 
Congress  must  uphold  the  President  be- 
cause it  is  the  last,  best  chance  to  con- 
vince Saddam  Hussein  to  yield  and  to 
prevent  war. 

I  wish  it  were  so  And  I  hope  and  pray 
that,  if  the  Warner  amendment  passes, 
that  will  be  true 

But  I  believe  It  Is  wishful  thinking  to 
vote  for  the  Warner  amendment  on  the 
assumption  that  it  leads  to  peace.  This 
debate  is  no  longer  about  the  threat  of 
war  and  the  hope  of  peace.  The  hope  of 
peace  remains  in  my  heart  and  the 
hearts  of  us  all.  But  this  debate  is  now 
about  war.  We  should  have  no  illusions. 
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This  is  not  like  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion where  there  was  deception.  At 
times  in  the  course  of  this  policy  de- 
bate, there  has  been  a  lack  of  candor 
with  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  the  President,  but 
not  now 

None  of  us  should  have  any  doubt 
about  what  is  intended  after  the  au- 
thority is  granted  here  by  Congress. 
How  could  we  vote  an  expression  of 
support  for  the  use  of  force  only  days 
before  the  announced  deadline  and  then 
yet  be  surprised  if  force  is  actually 
used'' 

It  is  also  said  that,  if  force  is  used, 
the  battle  may  well  be  brief,  relatively 
less  costly  in  lives  than  many  fear,  and 
the  results  decisive.  Again,  that  may 
well  be  true,  but  I  fear  that  it  may 
again  be  only  wishful  thinking.  The 
Iraqi  Army  is  capable.  Surely  anyone 
who  votes  for  the  Warner  amendment 
ought  to  accept  that  the  odds  still 
favor  a  war  that  is  longer,  more  costly, 
and  less  clear  In  its  outcome  than  opti- 
mism would  lead  us  to  imagine. 

There  has  also  been  an  assumption  in 
this  debate  to  the  effect  that,  if  the 
President  does  not  prevail,  he  may  well 
do  as  he  pleases  regardless  of  what  the 
Congress  decides.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  however,  that  I  must  cast 
my  vote  on  the  assumption  that  the 
view  I  express  with  that  vote  will  be- 
come policy. 

The  issue  of  the  President's  willing- 
ness to  comply  not  just  with  what  Con- 
gress decides  but  with  the  Constitution 
itself  has  been  a  source  of  serious  and 
unnecessary  confusion  and  has  com- 
plicated the  country's  ability  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  crisis.  The  plain 
sense  of  our  Constitution,  supported  by 
the  full  weight  of  history  and  jurispru- 
dence, says  that  the  President  was 
never  meant  to  have  the  power  to  order 
this  Nation  into  war:  that  this  power 
was  vested  in  the  Congress  after  the 
most  careful  deliberation  by  our 
Founders  for  reasons  that  are  abso- 
lutely as  valid  now  as  they  were  then. 

President  Eisenhower  said  in  the 
middle  of  the  1950"8: 

I  have  announced  time  and  time  again  ihat 
I  will  never  be  guilty  of  any  kind  of  action 
that  can  be  Interpreted  as  war  until  Con- 
(fress,  which  has  the  constitutional  author- 
ity, says  so  There  are  times  when  troops,  to 
defend  themselves,  may  have  to  unite  and 
undertake  local  war-like  acts,  but  that  is  not 
the  declaration  of  war  and  that  is  not  going 
to  war.  and  I  am  not  going  to  order  any 
troops  into  anything  that  can  be  interpreted 
as  war  until  Congress  directs  it. 

The  Nation  yearns  for  that  kind  of 
forthrightness  and  directness  from  this 
President  in  this  debate.  We  have  not 
had  it. 

But.  in  effect.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate we  are  engaging  in  here  on  a 
measure  to  authorize  the  use  of  force, 
with  the  President  actively  supporting 
that  resolution,  makes  this  particular 
debate  one  for  another  day.  The  debate 
here  is  about  war  and  peace. 


Perhaps  if  the  President  had  not 
thought  this  power  was  his  alone,  he 
would  not  have  unilaterally  changed 
the  entire  strategy  of  the  coalition 
from  defense  and  containment  to  of- 
fense and  rollback  by  force.  Perhaps  we 
would  then  not  have  to  decide  between 
a  policy  we  wish  had  been  left  in  place 
and  facts  that  have  been  created  for  us 
without  consultation;  principally,  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  brought  us 
and  the  coalition  he  skillfully  created, 
and  the  international  community  in 
general,  to  the  very  point  of  war. 

There  is  much  to  regret  at  this  point. 
Had  this  President  and  his  predecessor 
not  grossly  misunderstood  Saddam 
Hussein,  we  might  have  taken  effective 
action  against  him  sooner.  Our  hapless 
Ambassador  to  Kuwait  at  that  time 
was  not  misrepresenting  American  pol- 
icy in  her  meeting  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. She  was  representing  it  all  too 
faithfully  as  it  had  been  for  years  and 
was  on  that  very  day.  The  last  two 
Presidents  have  thought  it  was  possible 
to  do  business  with  this  man:  to  con- 
vert him  to  our  purposes.  That  they 
were  wrong  has  been  plainly  evident 
for  some  time. 

On  two  occasions  in  the  fall  of  1988.  I 
stood  here  on  this  floor,  after  Saddam 
Hussein  was  found  to  have  used  poison 
gas.  and  called  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  immediately  become 
involved  m  that  issue  and  call  for  a 
special  session  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  I  called  for  a  series  of  steps  at 
that  time  and  said,  in  October  1988.  on 
the  use  of  poison  gas.  "I  deeply  believe 
that  if  this  episode  is  allowed  to  slide, 
then  governments  contemplating  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  will  conclude 
they  may  do  so  with  impunity.  This 
situation  is  an  important  test  of  the 
will  and  ability  of  nations  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  sake  not  only  of  a 
moral  imperative,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  their  common  security.  " 

We  stood  by  and  allowed  this  situa- 
tion to  develop.  The  week  before  the 
invasion  we  were  here  debating  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  because  the  nature 
of  Saddam  Hussein  was  clear  to  many 
of  us.  But.  again,  the  President  felt  we 
could  deal  with  him.  That  is  now  his- 
tory. This  could  have  been  avoided,  but 
here  we  are.  Mr.  President. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  more  troops 
than  Hitler  did  in  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II.  He  is  not  Hitler— that  ex- 
aggeration has  also  clouded  this  issue- 
but  he  is  using  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. He  is  threatening  to  con- 
tinue his  march  throughout  the  region. 
His  nature  has  been  clear  to  us  for 
quite  a  long  time.  He  is  seeking  now  to 
acquire  ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons.  The  effort  late  last  year  by 
the  White  House  to,  in  effect,  exagger- 
ate the  shortness  of  the  period  of  time 
during  which  he  could  acquire  those 
weapons  was  again  inartful  and  not 
helpful.  But  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 


We  have  to  compare  two  courses  of 
action.  We  are  agreed  he  has  to  be 
stopped,  and  it  is  said  that  the  sanc- 
tions could  stop  him.  I  wish  that  were 
so.  It  may  be  so.  But  it  does  not  feel 
plausible  to  me. 

In  August,  when  the  next  window  for 
using  force  if  the  sanctions  fail  opens 
up.  will  the  sanctions  change  his  mind? 
I  doubt  that.  Will  the  sanctions  inspire 
such  unrest  among  the  Iraqi  people 
that  they,  through  some  instrument, 
will  find  a  way  to  overthrow  him"  That 
is  more  plausible.  His  regime  rests  in 
part  on  popular  support.  But  against 
the  arguments  that  economic  suffering 
has  flowed  from  the  invasion,  he  will  be 
able  to  marshal  the  argument  that  he 
has  stood  up  to  the  entire  inter- 
national community,  brought  Kuwait 
into  the  nation  of  Iraq — that  he  stood 
for  his  people  against  the  world  com- 
munity. 

I  do  not  believe  we  could  adopt  the 
course  of  action  implicit  in  the  Nunn- 
Mitc:hell  resolution  without  withdraw- 
ing up  to  half  the  troops  now  deployed. 
I  think  the  overriding  effect  of  that 
withdrawal  would  be  to  make  it  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  sanctions  would 
then  result  in  Saddam  Hussein's  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  or  his  overthrow 
m  the  near  future. 

The  risks  of  war  are  horrendous.  The 
real  costs  of  war  are  horrendous. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  costs  and 
risks  if  the  alternative  polic.v  does  not 
work''  I  think  they  are  larger,  greater, 
and  more  costly. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  my  vote  to  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  the  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  force — I  hope  it 
will  not  be  used,  I  am  afraid  that  it 
will  be— but  I  will  vote  for  that  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  expired  The  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  the  leader's  time  15  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BlDEN]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
somber  moment.  This  is  an  histonc 
moment.  But  this  is  not  an  excruciat- 
ing moment  for  me  for  I  think  this  de- 
cision is  so  clear. 

I  have  heard  expressions  on  the  floor 
from  people  over  the  last  2  days,  talk- 
ing about  defining  moments  in  their 
deliberation  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
commit  the  Nation  to  war  and  they 
have  mentioned  what  seemed  to  me,  I 
must  say  bluntly,  some  outrageous  ra- 
tionales. 

A  defining  moment  for  six  of  my  col- 
leagues that  I  counted  was  when  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  representative  left  a  let- 
ter on  the  table.  Is  that  a  reason  to 
send  my  sons  to  die?  Because  we  are  of- 
fended? Is  that  a  defining  moment  in 
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history,  to  send  a  generation,  or  those 
representAtives  of  a  generation,  to 
war'' 

The  President  says  he  is  angry,  he  is 
Impatient  Well.  God  bless  him.  so  are 
all  of  us   But  IS  that  a  reason? 

We  are  about  to  vote  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  authority  to  take  this  Na- 
tion to  war.  Mr  President  From  my 
perspective  that  leaves  us  with  only 
one  question  before  the  House;  only 
one  question  before  this  body;  only  one 
question  that  must  be  answered  at  this 
historic  moment.  That  is:  What  vital 
Interest  of  the  United  States  of  .\mer- 
Ica  Justifies  sending  young  Americans 
to  their  death  in  the  sands  of  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula''  Not  what  slights  to  our 
national  pride  or  prestige  have  oc- 
curred; not  what  emotional  crisis  may 
have  developed  among  our  leaders  as  a 
consequence  of  anger  and  frustration; 
and.  as  I  said,  not  as  I  have  heard  re- 
peatedly on  this  floor,  whether  a  letter 
was  left  on  a  table. 

As  .Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr..  said  in 
testimony  before  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  'What  direct  threat  to  our 
national  security  now  summons  us  to 
war?"  That  is  the  only  question  we 
should  be  attempting  to  answer.  Mr 
President 

Let  me  briefly  restate  the  Interests 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  others  on  this  floor  say  are  at 
stake  and  point  out  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  irony  of  the  fact  that  the  verv 
interests  that  are  offered  as  a  rationale 
for  war  will  be  much  better  protected 
in  the  absence  of  war 

The  first  one  we  hear  is  oil.  When  the 
President  first  sent  troops  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  he  said  something  astound- 
ing he  said,  looking  into  the  camera: 
"America's  way  of  life  is  at  stake. 
.America  8  way  of  life  is  at  stake." 

The  emir  of  Kuwait  has  been 
desposed.  overthrown,  thrown  out  un- 
fairly A  small  country  has  been  in- 
vaded somewhere  on  a  map  that  most 
people  cannot  identify,  and  Americas 
way  of  life  is  at  stake 

I  presume  that  he  meant  that  if.  in 
fact,  the  Iraqis  kept  moving  and  occu- 
pied all  the  oil  fields  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  surrounding  emirates,  that 
.America's  way  of  life  would  be  at 
stake  So  he  did  the  right  thing  He 
sent  a  defensive  force  and  stopped,  cold 
In  his  tracks,  a  person  who  already  had 
stopped  cold  in  his  tracks.  I  might  add 

So  we  have  accomplished  the  first  ob- 
jective when  we  sent  the  first  troops 
.More  oil  is  flowing  today  than  there 
was  before  Kuwait  wa.s  taken.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  war  will  more 
likely  increase  the  price  of  oil.  with 
long-term  interruptions  of  supply, 
widespread  destruction  of  oil  fields, 
and  terrorism  that  will  plague  those  oil 
fields  for  the  remainder  of  this  decade; 
doing  considerably  more  damage  to  our 
economii'      infrastructure-  -to     use     a 
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fancy  Washington  phrase- 
going  to  war. 

The  second  rationale  offered  is  col- 
lective security.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  will  be  far  stronger  and 
more  effective  in  the  future  if  there  are 
resolute  applications  of  economic  sane 
tions  and  if  they  succeed.  And  even  if 
they  do  not  succeed,  loss  of  American 
international  support  in  the  future  is 
much  more  likely  in  the  international 
community  after  a  war  than  before  a 
war 

If  we  have  trouble  holding  this  gran- 
diose coalition  together,  a  coalition 
that  has  voted  to  allow  us  to  lake  on  9.S 
percent  of  the  sacrifice  across  the 
board— if  we  have  trouble  holding  it  to- 
gether at  a  time  of  peace.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  at  a  time  of  wax.  our 
French  brethren,  among  others,  will  be 
the  first  to  find  rationales  to  allow 
them  to.  to  use  the  vernacular,  to  cut 
their  own  deal. 

As  someone  said  in  the  committee, 
rather  than  a  multilateral  facade  for 
unilateral  intervention,  we  need  a  mul- 
tilateral mechanism  now  and  for  the 
future.  And  that  will  not  likely  occur 
as  a  consequence  of  wai'. 

We  do  not  strengthen  the  United  Na 
tions  by  making  war.  Collective  secu- 
rity is  an  ideal  to  be  collectively  di- 
vided. Is  the  United  States  the  only 
guarantor  of  the  world  order?  If  some 
country  moves  into  Chad,  are  we  going 
to  send  400.000  troops  there?  And  are  we 
going  to  send  400.000  troops  to  respond 
to  the  transgressions  that  occur  around 
the  world  on  a  regular  basis  that  are 
often  equal  in  consequence  to  what  has 
happened  in  terms  of  the  tragedy  that 
has  been  spawned  in  Kuwait?  Is  that 
the  new  world  order.  Mr   President? 

Are  we  more  threatened  today  by 
Iraq  than  the  neighboring  Arab  States? 
Than  the  Europeans  who  rely  more 
heavily  on  oil  from  that  region  than  we 
do?  Are  we  more  threatened  In  terms  of 
our  security  than  the  Japanese  who 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  oil  from 
that  region? 

A  third  rationale  offered  as  a  vital 
interest — to  stabilize  the  Middle  East. 
As  was  pointed  out  in  our  hearing,  that 
goal  has  never  in  5,000  years  been  ac- 
complished for  very  long.  It  is  reminis- 
cent of  what  I  heard  on  this  floor  in  the 
debate  I  had  some  years  ago  with  my 
colleague,  then  the  majority  leader, 
about  stabilizing  Lebanon.  Who  do  we 
think  we  are?  What  do  we  think  of  our 
capabilities  to  do  what  has  seldom  been 
done  in  history  without  total  occupa- 
tion of  the  entire  region''  It  has  been 
hard,  Mr.  President,  because  of  artifi- 
cial borders,  tribal  antagonisms,  reli- 
gious fanaticism,  disparate  inequalities 
and  anachronistic  monarchies  and  dic- 
tatorships that  remain. 

The  fourth  rationale  Is  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining. 
Mr  President? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
4'-2  minutes  remaining 

Mr  BIDEN  Mr  President,  as  to  the 
timeframe  of  5.  10.  15  years  before  Iraq 
gets  nuclear  weapons,  are  we  going  to 
send  someone  to  die  now  because  we 
see  so  far  in  advance  that  we  know  5 
years  from  now  that  something  may 
happen**  Five  years  from  now  Saddam 
Hussein  can  he  struck  by  lightening, 
overthrown  and  or  we  can  go  in  5  years 
from  now  and  blow  away  that  capabil- 
ity. Is  that  such  a  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States  today  in  the  absence  of 
our  ability  to  see  into  the  future  to 
send  young  people  to  their  death*" 

Mr  President,  Iraq  can  be  made  to 
pay  and  pay  dearly  without  war.  Ur- 
gency is  not  called  for  Our  vital  inter- 
ests are  protected.  The  coalition  is  not 
equal.  Priorities  are  not  in  order.  As 
we  debate  today  and  are  consumed  by 
this  issue,  the  Soviets  are  rolling  into 
the  Baltic  States,  something  that  is  In- 
finitely of  greater  consequence  to  our 
vital  interest  and  the  future  security  of 
this  Nation— changed  Soviet  attitude— 
than  anything  that  will  happen  in 
Kuwait 

The  negative  consequences  far  out- 
weigh the  positive  consequences 

Mr  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
making  a  few  points  The  debate  should 
not  be  whether  we  are  fighters  or  ap- 
peasers,  for  if  that  were  the  case,  those 
who  appeased  Saddam  Hussein  in  this 
administration  and  on  this  floor  for 
several  years  knowing  that  he,  in  fact, 
relocated  almost  as  many  Kurds  as 
there  are  Kuwaiti  citizens,  knowing 
that  he  gassed  as  many  as  10.000  of  his 
people,  yet  came  up  and  told  us.  "You 
can  deal  with  this  man."  are  now  the 
very  people  on  thi.s  floor  who  are  will- 
ing to  say  this  man  is  awful,  we  only 
have  the  option  of  war  or  the  threat  of 
war 

The  appeasers  of  the  past  are  now 
ready  to  vote  to  spill  my  sons  blood 
and  his  generations  blood  to  satisfy 
and  salve  their  consciences,  in  my 
view 

The  issue  should  not  be  between  an 
early  and  late  use  of  force.  That  only 
begs  the  question.  Mr  President.  Even 
after  sanctions  have  been  tried,  and  if 
they  fail,  the  fundamental  question  re- 
mains: What  IS  our  vital  interesf  The 
issue  remains:  What  American  vital  in- 
terest is  at  stake  that  justifies  the 
spilling  of  blood"*  Surely  not  the  rein- 
statement of  a  monarch  in  a  dictator 
ship  from  another  century  Surely, 
that  cannot  be  a  vital  interest.  I  fear 
that  even  if  we  grant  the  President  this 
authority.  we  risk  our  National 
Treasury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  30  more 
seconds.  Mr   President. 

Let  me  just  say  this.  Mr  President: 
President  Bush,  if  you  are  listening.  I 
implore  you  to  understand  that  even  if 
you  win  today  46-54,  you  still  lose  The 
Senate  and  the  Nation  are  divided  on 


this  issue.  You  have  no  mandate  for 
war.  Mr.  President.  President  Bush,  the 
debate  to  punish  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
impatience  you  feel,  the  anger  you  feel 
are  all  Justified,  but  none  of  them  add 
up  to  vital  interest  and  none  of  them— 
none  of  them— justify  the  death  of  our 
sons  and  daughters. 

To  quote  a  businessman  who  has  been 
quoted  before  on  this  floor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, •'First  commit  this  Nation,  then 
commit  our  troops."  We  will  finish 
whatever  you  start,  Mr  President.  The 
sons  of  this  generation  are  patriotic,  as 
are  the  daughters.  We  will  finish  it,  but 
for  God's  sake,  do  not  start  it  unless 
you  think  it  is  a  vital  interest,  which  I 
feel  strongly  it  is  not. 

Mr  President,  on  August  2.  1990, 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  triggered  a 
response  by  the  Bush  administration 
and  the  international  community  that 
has  evolved  over  5  months.  Armed 
Forces,  primarily  from  the  United 
States,  have  been  deployed  in  mass  to 
protect  Saudi  Arabia  against  further 
Iraqi  aggression  and  to  enforce  against 
Iraq  a  United  Nations  embargo  unprec- 
edented in  scope  and  severity--an  ac- 
tion endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  Congress. 

In  November,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  acted  further  to  establish  a 
date  after  which  member-nations  are 
authorized  to  use  "all  necessary 
means'  to  secure  Iraqi's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  and  the  restoration  of  Ku- 
waiti sovereignty.  What  we  must  now 
decide  is  whether  we  will  use  such  au- 
thority under  international  law  at  an 
early  point  to  launch  a  major  military 
offensive  against  the  armed  forces  of 
Iraq. 

As  I  argued  at  the  outset  of  this  de- 
bate, responsibility  for  this  decision 
falls  upon  Congress.  For  whereas  the 
actions  taken  to  date  by  the  United 
States  may  be  classified  as  participa- 
tion In  a  police  action,  an  American- 
led  attack  on  Iraq  would  cross  the 
threshold  into  war.  Whether  to  cross 
that  threshold  is  a  question  the  Fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  vested  surely 
and  unequivocally  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

I  shall  vote  in  these  proceedings  to 
oppose  an  early  counteroffensive 
against  Iraq.  I  have  listened  with  great 
attention  through  days  of  hearings  and 
briefings,  and  I  believe  that  those  who 
assert  the  urgency  of  war  have  failed  to 
muster  a  cogent  case. 

Their  arguments.  I  believe,  reflect 
flawed  assumptions  leading  to  dan- 
gerous folly.  Wisdom.  I  am  convinced, 
lies  in  the  case  for  a  policy  of  patient 
strength — a  policy  that  continues  to 
weaken  Iraq  through  sustained  and  ef- 
fective embargo  while  strengthening 
the  coalition  against  Iraq  through  en- 
hanced burden-sharing  and  economic 
compensation. 

SEVEN  REASONS  TO  PAUSE  IN  THE  RUSH  TO  WAR 

Let  me  identify  seven  factors  that 
should  give  pause  to  any  American,  in 


this  body  and  across  the  nation,  con- 
templating a  rush  to  war. 

THE  QUESnO.N  OF  VITAL  INTERESTS 

The  first  and  fundamental  factor  is 
the  question  of  vital  interests.  Pre- 
cisely what  vital  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  justify  sending  young  Ameri- 
cans to  their  death  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
In  the  words  of  Prof.  Arthur  Schles- 
inger, Jr..  "What  direct  threat  to  our 
national  security  now  summons  us  to 
war**  " 

Earlier  in  this  debate,  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  hear  one  of  my  colleagues- 
one  whom  I  esteem  highly  for  his 
friendship  and  intellect^ — state  that  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Iraqi  foreign  min- 
ister to  accept  President  Bush's  letter 
in  Geneva  was  still  another  reason  why 
this  body  should  vote  to  authorize  the 
use  of  military  force  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  cannot  accept  such  reasoning.  I  be- 
lieve that  force  must  be  used  to  defend 
American  vital  interests;  and  I  revere 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  standing 
ready  to  perform  that  honorable  role. 
But  I  will  never  accept  that  some 
slight  to  our  national  pride  and  pres- 
tige— some  diplomatic  insult — adds  any 
reason  to  send  our  men  and  women 
into  the  crucible  of  war.  Etiquette  is 
no  vital  interest. 

Just  what  interests  are  at  stake 
here?  We  have  heard  from  the  adminis- 
tration a  number  of  suggestions:  Oil 
and  our  way  of  life.  The  principle  of 
collective  security.  The  stability  of  the 
Middle  East. 

But  on  examination,  no  argument 
can  be  sustained  that  any  vital  Amer- 
ican interest  is  now  in  Jeopardy.  Yes, 
we  have  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  wish  to  support  the  free  flow  of  oil. 
We  wish  to  promote  stability,  includ- 
ing the  security  of  Israel.  But  we  have 
heard  not  one  cogent  argument  that 
any  vital  American  interest  is  at  stake 
in  a  way  that  impels  us  to  war. 

Consider  oil.  The  most  plausible  as- 
sertion is  that  we  have  a  vital  Amer- 
ican interest  in  the  world's  access  to 
the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  fact 
is  that  we  have — through  our  defensive 
deployments  in  Saudi  Arabia— 
sucessfully  defended  that  interest. 

What  would  threaten  that  interest  is 
not  a  policy  of  sustained  sanctions  but 
a  policy  of  war,  which  could  subject  the 
oil  fields  of  the  Gulf  to  terrorism,  sabo- 
tage, or  direct  military  attack.  Only  in 
that  event  are  supplies  likely  to  shrink 
and  prices  to  skyrocket. 

Indeed,  because  of  increased  Saudi 
production,  as  much  oil  is  now  flowing 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  region  as  flowed 
before  this  crisis  began.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  world  is  now  buying  the 
same  ainount  of  oil,  but  the  income  has 
been  diverted  in  the  direction  of  our 
Saudi  and  Emirate  allies  and  away 
from  our  Iraqi  adversary. 

Our  side  is  getting  richer;  the  other 
side  is  getting  poorer.  This  truth  has 
crucially    important    implications    for 


our  ability  to  sustain  our  coalition.  We 
should  be  making  unequivocal  demands 
upon  the  Saudi  Government  for  ade- 
quate burden-sharing  and  economic 
compensation  within  our  coalition  dur- 
ing this  crisis,  and  for  a  more  generous 
sharing  of  wealth  withm  the  Arab 
world  over  the  longer  term. 

And  what  of  our  interest  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  security''  While  this 
IS  not  a  vital  interest,  it  is  a  crucial 
principle. 

But  we  must  ask:  Is  that  principle 
better  served  by  a  unilateral  American 
attack  upon  Iraq  than  by  a  sustained 
policy  of  collective  sanctions''  I  think 
not. 

Are  we  more  threatened  by  Iraq  than 
the  neighboring  .Arab  States,  than  Eu- 
rope, than  Japan"  I  think  not. 

Is  not  collective  security  an  ideal  to 
be  collectively  upheld''  I  think  so. 

Finally,  what  of  our  interest  m  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East**  Who  here  can 
si)eak  with  confidence  that  a  war  pol- 
icy is  more  likely  to  promote  stability 
than  a  policy  of  sustained  sanctions'" 

Are  we  truly  so  arrogant  as  a  nation, 
at  this  late  date,  to  believe  that  by  at- 
tacking an  Arab  tyrant— initiating  a 
war  that  could  cost  tens  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives — we  can  comfort 
ourselves,  and  our  widows  and  bereaved 
families,  that  we  have  promoted  stabil- 
ity in  the  Middle  Easf 

Professor  Schlesinger  reminded  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  suc- 
cinct words  that  this  is  a  region  "char- 
acterized from  time  immemorial  by  ar- 
tificial borders,  tribal  antagonisms,  re- 
ligious fanaticisms  and  desperate  in- 
equalities." Given  that  history,  and 
the  totally  unknowable  consequences 
of  war,  why  can  we  not  accept  as  a 
matter  of  wisdom  and  humility  that  a 
course  of  moderation  and  patient 
strength  may  be  more  prudent  than  a 
hasty  resort  to  war? 

We  must  not  accept  an  Orwellian  dis- 
tortion by  labeling  the  issue  here  a 
vital  American  interest.  What  is  argu- 
ably vital  we  have  protected:  what  is 
important^ — the  principle  of  collective 
security,  the  stability  of  the  Middle 
E^t — we  can.  I  believe,  pursue  most  ef- 
fectively through  means  short  of  war. 

AMERICAN  OPINION 

The  second  factor  that  should  give 
pause  as  we  consider  a  rush  to  war  is 
the  unified  public  support  on  which 
any  successful  war  policy  must  depend 

Earlier  this  week,  the  absolute  re- 
quirement for  public  supixjrt  was  put 
with  fine  clarity  by  the  conservative 
industrialist,  Ross  Perot,  whose  skep- 
ticism about  the  Bush  administrations 
policy  I  share.  If  we  are  to  send  our 
men  and  women  into  battle,  said  Mr. 
Perot.  "First  commit  the  nation;  then 
commit  the  troops.  " 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  a  nation  di- 
vided. The  Gallup  poll  tells  us  that 
two-thirds  of  Americans  favor  war 
against  Iraq,  but  only  if  no  significant 
level  of  casualties  is  involved. 
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Once  Americans  are  asked  to  con- 
template this  question  as  more  than  a 
matter  of  whether  or  not  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  an  evil  man  -to  contemplate, 
that  is,  the  reality  that  war  could  en- 
tail American  deaths  on  a  scale  of 
thousands— support  for  a  war  policy 
shrinks  to  one-third  of  the  American 
public- 

And  this  is  even  before  troops  have 
been  committed  to  battle  and  the  real 
death  toll  has  begun  to  mount.  I  am 
not  here  to  advocate  policy-by-poll. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  President  lacks 
a  strong  base  of  public  support  from 
which  to  launch  American  forces  into 
war. 

Opinion  among  American  leaders  is 
also  sharply  divided,  and  not  only  in 
Congress.  Indeed,  with  near  unanimity, 
the  former  Secretaries  of  Defense  of 
the  United  States  have  publicly  advo- 
cated a  policy  of  sustained  embargo, 
rather  than  early  war. 

Surely  all  wars  occasion  controversy. 
But  never  before  in  our  history  have  we 
contemplated  war  when  the  American 
people,  their  political  leaders,  their 
former  military  commanders,  and  their 
former  diplomats  have  been  so  divided 
on  whether  war  is  the  wisest  course. 
That  alone  should  give  the  President 
pause 

A.MKRICA.N  ALLIES 

The  third  factor  that  should  give 
pause  to  a  war  policy  is  the  array  of  al- 
lies In  the  ■international  coalition"  on 
which  the  administration  places  such 
rhetorical  emphasis. 

I  support  the  coalescence  of  a  multi- 
lateral effort  against  Iraq  Indeed.  I 
favor  a  sustained  multilateral  effort, 
with  due  contributions  from  many  par- 
ties. But  the  truth  is  that  the  alleged 
coalition  consists,  at  least  at  this 
point,  of  little  more  than  a  few  self-in- 
terested Arab  governments  who  are  all 
too  ready  to  see  American  forces  com- 
mitted to  battle  for  reasons  that  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  new 
world  order  about  which  we  hear  so 
much. 

lust  look  at  the  United  Nations.  How 
many  of  those  nations  that  authorized 
an  American  war  against  Iraq  have 
voted  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  the  guir*  I  count  only  two. 

Yes.  the  Saudi  royal  family,  the 
sheikdoms  of  the  gulf,  and  the  exiled 
leaders  of  Kuwait  are,  in  their  safe  ha- 
vens, quite  eager  to  witness  the  ex- 
penditure of  .American  blood  to  rescue 
their  lucrative  and  undemocratic  re- 
gimes. But  surely  that  support  offers 
no  justification  for  the  sacrifice  of 
even  one  American  soldier. 

And  what  of  our  other  .^rab  allies'' 

Kgypt  is  a  welcome  partner  and  the 
lynchpin  if  we  are  to  claim  serious 
Arab  allegiance  to  our  cause  But  the 
weakness  of  President  Mubarak's  posi- 
tion and  commitment  Is  manifest  in 
his  obvious  reluctance  to  Involve  Egyp- 
tian forces  in  anything  more  than  the 
defense   of   .Saudi    Arabia    Thus,    while 


the  Bush  administration  prepares  for 
an  offensive  that  will  surely  Involve  a 
direct  attack  against  the  territory  of 
Iraq,  our  key  military  ally  in  the  Arab 
world  has  exempted  Itself  from  partici- 
pation. 

As  to  the  other  prominent  Arab  par- 
ticipant in  this  coalition— namely. 
Syria— the  regime  of  Haflz  Assad  in  Da- 
mascus hardly  warrants  the  term 
'ally.'"  The  cruel  brutality  of  Hafiz 
Assad  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
that  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Already,  in 
the  course  of  his  supposed  participa- 
tion in  the  international  coalition, 
Assad  has  used  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand his  control  of  Lebanon,  and  we 
can  be  sure — as  events  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  unfold— that  naked  opportunism 
will  continue  to  be  his  only  standard 

As  to  the  role  of  most  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  and  Japan,  the  minimalism 
of  their  participation  is  plain  Apart 
from  token  force  contributions  and 
supportive  votes  in  the  United  Nations, 
they  have  been  content  to  hold  our 
coat.  Every  American  citizen  has  the 
right  to  ask  why  our  military  men  and 
women  should  be  placed  in  harm's  way 
when  the  forces  of  those  nations  are 
not. 

THE  COSTS  OF  VICTORY 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  cost  of  vic- 
tory. I  have  no  doubt  that  our  armed 
forces  can  secure  the  destruction  of  the 
Iraqi  army.  Our  forces  are  brave,  well 
trained,  committed,  and  equipped  with 
weaponry  of  devastating  power  If  di- 
rected into  war.  I  trust  they  will  ac- 
complish their  mission  But  at  what 
cost  will  that  victory  be  won? 

I  am  impressed  by  predictions  on  the 
part  of  some  experts  that  victory  over 
Iraq  will  be  secured  with  only  a  mini- 
mal loss  of  American  life — fewer  than 
1.000.  some  assert.  But  I  am  less  im- 
pressed by  the  reliability  of  such  pre- 
dictions. We  face  a  million-man  army, 
well  entrenched  and  well  equipped, 
and — by  all  appearances  and  by  its 
record  in  an  8-year  war  with  Iran— pre- 
pared to  sustain  massive  casualties  and 
still  fight  on. 

How  could  anyone  guarantee  an  easy 
victory,  with  few  American  casualties, 
against  such  an  opponent? 

Listen  to  the  precise  words  of  the 
commander  of  United  States  forces  in 
the  field.  Gen   Norman  Schwarzkopf; 

■you  don't  go  out  there  and  say.  'OK.  let's 
have  a  nice  war  today  '  God  almighty,  that 
war  could  last  a  long,  long  time  and  kill  an 
awful  lot  of  people 

This  will  be.  says  General 
Schwarzkopf,  a  dirty  war.  He  wonders, 
as  do  I,  why  we  should  not  be  patient 
He  wonders  why  we  should  say-  and 
these  are  his  words  OK.  gave  them 
two  months,  didn  t  work  Let's  get  on 
with  It  and  kill  a  whole  bunch  of  peo- 
ple. That's  crazy,"  he  says.  "That's 
crazy" 

Our  military  commander  in  the  field 
has  told  us  something,  if  we  will  listen. 
He   is  telling   us  something  about  the 


costs  this  war  may  entail  If  we  fight  it. 
and  he  Is  telling  us  something  about 
our  obligations  here  In  Congress 

Neither  General  Schwarzkopf  nor 
most  other  military  experts  believe 
this  will  be  a  short  and  conclusive  war. 
Surely,  we  can  prevail  at  some  consid- 
erable sacrifice.  But  Is  it  not  our  obli- 
gation as  elected  leaders  to  commit  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  United 
States  to  such  peril  only  when  all 
other  means  of  securing  our  objectives 
have  been  exhausted''  In  the  view  of 
this  Senator  at  least,  that  is  my  most 
solemn  obligation. 

When  will  such  a  war  end**  How  will 
It  end'' 

Even  our  Arab  allies  in  the  coalition 
who  favor  war  appear  uncertain  as  to 
how  to  conduct  it  What  objectives 
would  we  try  to  achieve,  other  than 
massive  destruction  of  Iraq''  Just  this 
week,  reports  from  Saudi  Arabia  Indi- 
cate that  top  officials  among  our  Arab 
allies  are  concerned  that  far  too  much 
attention  is  being  focused  on  launching 
a  war  and  far  too  little  attention  is 
being  paid  to  plans  for  bringing  the  war 
to  a  conclusion. 

THE  CONSEQUE.N'CES  OF  VICTORY 

These  questions  lead  us  to  the  fifth 
factor  that  should  give  us  pause:  The 
uncertain  consequences  of  military  vic- 
tory 

Do  those  who  favor  an  early  war  have 
any  notion  of  the  political  forces— of 
passion  and  instability  that  would  be 
unleashed  in  the  Middle  East  even  by  a 
successful  counteroffensive  against 
Iraq? 

I  have  come  to  the  reluctant  and 
deeply  disturbing  conclusion  that, 
while  the  administration  Is  ready  to 
start  a  war.  it  does  not  even  begin  to 
appreciate  the  consequences  of  such  a 
war— and  does  not  know  how  to  end  it 

We  do  not  even  know  how  our  allied 
partners  will  behave  if  war  comes 
Would  American  forces  be  required  to 
occupy  Iraq''  If  so.  will  our  Arab  allies 
join  us  in  pursuing  Iraqi  forces  within 
Iraq""  Egypt  has  said  it  will  not.  will 
others''  Are  we  thus  to  be  left  to  wage 
a  ground  war  within  Iraq  ourselves.  In- 
cluding street-to-street  combat  amid  a 
hostile  .^rab  population'' 

Meanwhile,  how  do  we  respond  if 
Syria  and  Iran  use  the  cover  of  an 
American  invasion  to  dismember  Iraq"" 
Our  Saudi  allies  want  to  see  Saddam 
overthrown  but  without  the  disintegra- 
tion of  his  country  Are  we  to  fight 
with  the  Saudis  against  Syria  and 
Iran? 

.^bove  all.  as  a  consequence  of  an 
.\merlcan  attack  on  Iraq,  would  anti- 
Americanism  sweep  through  the  Arab 
world,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  and  of  IsraeP 

In  short,  what  would  victory  look 
like''  In  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
testimony  from  this  country's  fore- 
most experts  on  the  Middle  E^ast,  one 
message  emerged  louder  and  clearer 
than  all  the  rest:   If  the  international 
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coalition  launches  an  offensive  against 
Iraq,  whatever  our  hopes  that  other 
countries  will  participate,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Arabs  and  Mus- 
lims will  regard  such  a  war  as  an  at- 
tack by  the  United  States  of  America 
against  the  Arab  world. 

This  fact  is  not  just  incidental;  not 
just  an  unfortunate  aspect  of  war  that 
we  must  grin  and  bear.  We  have  all 
agreed  that  this  crisis  must  be  per- 
ceived as  the  world  against  Iraq— not 
George  Bush  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

We  can  keep  that  perception  alive  if 
the  policy  is  sanctions.  But  if  the  pol- 
icy is  war.  it  will  be  seen  as  an  Amer- 
ican war;  it  will  be  seen  as  the  Amer- 
ican President  against  the  aspiring 
leader  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Again,  our  commander  in  the  field. 
General  Schwarzkopf,  is  keenly  aware 
of  this  danger.  I  quote:  "We  don't  want 
to  win  the  war  and  lose  the  peace.  " 

And  who  will  be  the  winners?  Who 
else  but  Syria  and  Iran?  Both  are  pow- 
erful terrorist  states  extremely  hostile 
to  American  interests. 

If  we  rush  to  war,  according  to 
former  National  Security  Adviser 
Brzezinski, 

it  is  probable  thai  fundamentalist  Iran  will 
become  the  dominant  power  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  that  terrorist  Syria  will  inhent 
the  mantle  of  leadership  among  the  Arabs 

Thus,  Dr   Brzezinski  says: 

.\n  American  m,ilitar.v  invasion  of  Iraq 
would  be  llkel.v  to  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
that  could  boK  America  down  in  a  variety  of 
prolonged  security  operations.  In  a  setting  of 
Intensified  political  instability  *  *  * 
[Slubsequent  to  the  war  the  United  States 
might  not  be  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
Middle  Eastern  cauldron,  especially  if  In  the 
meantime  the  Arab  masses  have  become 
radicalized  and  hostile  to  the  Arab  regimes 
that  endorsed  the  U  S.  military  action 

I  believe  that  everyone  in  this  cham- 
ber wishes  to  support  the  President  to 
the  maximum  degree  possible  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  But  every  Senator  here — of 
both  parties— must  also  weigh  heavily 
these  potentially  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  a  so-called  victory  against 
Iraq. 

For  American  foreigij  policy,  for  our 
profound  interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  any  such  victory  would  con- 
stitute the  esssence  of  folly. 

THE  "NEW  WORLD  ORDER" 

A  sixth  factor  is  the  model  of  action 
inherent  in  an  American  rush  to  war. 
Administration  officials  have  bran- 
dished the  concept  of  a  new  world 
order.  Surely  this  is  a  concept  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  embraced. 

But  what  model— of  any  possible  fu- 
ture utility — would  be  established  by  a 
process  whereby  the  United  Nations 
imposes  sanctions  briefly,  after  which 
the  United  States  undertakes  massive 
and  unilateral  military  action  with  a 
veil  of  U.N.  approval?  Is  this  to  be  the 
new  world  order? 

Let  us  stop  to  consider  the  effect  on 
the  American  people  of  a  perception 


that  this  "new  world  order"  will  be  one 
wherein  we  are  the  world's  policeman, 
shedding  our  blood  and  treasure  to  stop 
aggression  around  the  globe.  I  believe 
that  Americans  would  recoil  from  that 
role  in  bitterness  and  resentment. 

Rather  than  ushering  in  a  new  era  of 
internationalism,  our  policy  would 
have  undermined  the  potential  to  cre- 
ate a  new  order  in  which  the  United 
States  participated  effectively— but 
collectively — in  upholding  inter- 
national law.  We  would  create  Amer- 
ican isolationism  when  we  need  to  cre- 
ate American  internationalism. 

What  might  establish  a  model  appli- 
cable to  the  future  is  a  successful  pol- 
icy of  collective  sanctions,  backed  up 
and  enforced  by  a  multilateral  military 
force  But  that  possibility— and  the 
valuable  precedent  it  would  represent — 
would  be  foreclosed  by  a  rush  to  war. 

THE  FLAWED  RECORD  OF  AMERICAN  POLICY 

Thus  far.  I  have  cited  six  factors  that 
should  give  every  American  pause  be- 
fore a  rush  to  war: 

First,  the  absence  of  a  vital  interest 
requiring  defense  by  means  of  war: 

Second,  the  sharp  division  of  Amer- 
ican opinion; 

Third,  the  dubious  character  of  the 
so-called  international  coalition  if  war 
comes; 

Fourth,  the  uncertain  and  poten- 
tially severe  costs  of  victory; 

Fifth,  the  uncertain,  perverse,  and 
potentially  dangerous  consequences  of 
victory:  and 

Sixth,  the  inconsistency  between  a 
rush  to  war  and  the  building  of  a  new 
world  order. 

To  these  six  factors,  I  regret,  must  be 
added  a  seventh,  which  is  the  trag- 
ically myopic  record  of  American  pol- 
icy vis-a-vis  Iraq  during  this  and  the 
previous  administration. 

As  we  consider  committing  American 
forces  to  battle,  we  are  asked  to  rely 
upon  the  policy  judgment  of  an  admin- 
istration that  just  6  months  ago  was 
still  courting  the  regime  against  which 
our  soldiers  would  be  fighting. 

As  recently  as  last  summer,  the  Bush 
administration  adamantly  resisted  the 
efforts  of  Congress  to  apply  sanctions 
against  the  Iraqi  regime  for  its  bar- 
barous use  of  poison  gas  in  slaughter- 
ing its  own  Kurdish  citizens. 

Just  6  weeks  before  Iraq  invaded  Ku- 
wait, a  top  administration  human 
rights  official  described  in  bloody  de- 
tail what  he  called  Iraq's  "shocking, 
indiscriminate  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons" that  had  killed  "thousands  of 
men.  women,  and  children." 

And  yet  on  that  same  day.  the  ad- 
ministration's top  Middle  East  policy 
official  offered  this  pathetic  approach: 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  can  act  to  reverse  this  dete- 
rioration in  relations.  We  are  therefore  op- 
posed to  legislation  which  would  impose  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 


And  it  was  virtually  on  the  eve  of 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  that  this  ad- 
ministration's Ambassador  in  Baghdad 
told  Saddam  Hussein,  personally  and 
directly,  that  the  United  States  stood 
neutral  on  the  question  of  inter-Arab 
borders. 

I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  recrimina- 
tions. Each  of  us  is  fallible  and  prone 
to  mistakes,  and  we  must  suppose  that 
officials  in  both  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
administrations  were  pursuing  Amer- 
ican interests  as  best  they  could.  But 
our  record  of  mistakes  and  miscalcula- 
tions in  the  Persian  Gulf  should  coun- 
sel us  toward  caution  before  we  once 
again  assume  a  posture  of  great  con- 
fidence and  certainty,  particularly  in 
setting  ourselves  on  a  path  toward  war. 

Again.  I  believe  that  Professor 
Schlesingers  words  are  profound: 

Quite  apart  from  the  future,  one  wonders 
whether  we  even  know  enough  about  the 
present  to  act  with  any  sort  of  confidence  in 
the  Middle  East.  *  *  *  We  do  not  understand 
the  cultures,  speak  the  languages,  appreciate 
the  religions,  comprehend  the  ways  of  life 

That,  of  course,  is  why  we  get  so  many 
things  wrong  One  day  we  embrace  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  next  we  condemn  him  ae  the 
Great  Satan  One  day  we  condemn  Assad  of 
Syria  as  the  king  of  terrorists  and  the  next 
we  embrace  him  •  •  •  When  we  were  so 
wrong  about  the  Middle  East  yesterday  and 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  the  day  before 
that,  why  in  the  world  do  we  suppose  we 
have  suddenly  got  it  right  today— right 
enough  to  send  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans to  their  deaths'" 

He  also  reminds  us  that  we  are  em- 
barking on  this  path  with  a  liability  we 
carried  into  Vietnam:  A  severe  lacking 
within  our  Government  of  expertise  on 
the  region.  Just  as  there  were  no  wise 
men  on  Southeast  Asia:  No  Bohlens. 
Kennans,  Thompsons,  or  Harrimans  to 
turn  to  on  Vietnam,  we  have,  says  Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger, 

No  Middle  Eastern  Bohlens  and  Kennans 
advising  our  Government  at  high  levels 
today  We  plunge  on  in  a  condition  approxi- 
mating invincible  ignorance,  with  no  idea  of 
the  traps  lying  ahead,  the  labyrinthine  and 
treacherous  politics  of  the  area,  the  forever 
shifting  sands.  Are  we  really  so  sure  now 
that  we  have  the  wisdom  to  pick  the  best 
course  and  the  power  to  attain  our  goals'" 

In  keeping  with  my  sincere  desire  to 
avoid  recriminations.  I  will  also  not 
dwell  on  the  role  played  by  certain 
leading  Senators  of  the  President's 
party  who  journeyed  to  Baghdad  not  so 
very  long  before  the  Iraqi  invasion  and 
apologized  to  Mr.  Hussein  for  the  ill 
words  spoken  of  his  barbaric  regime 
during  an  international  broadcast  of 
our  Voice  of  America.  I  will  state  that 
I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  from  those 
same  Senators  any  insinuation  that  we 
who  oppose  a  rush  to  war  in  favor  of  a 
policy  of  sanctions  axe  somehow  not 
tough  enough  in  our  opposition  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Having  watched  the  administration 
so  unwisely  lead  Saddam  into  tempta- 
tion, should  we  now  follow  the  admin- 
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istration   blindly   as   it   leads  us  need- 
lessly into  war''  I  think  not 

THE  I'NPROVEN  CASE  FOR  WAR 

What  is  the  case  for  war'' 

Hoverlnf?  over  this  debate,  and  in- 
cllnintf  some  Americans  to  support  the 
war  option,  is  a  friRhleninK  specter: 
That  Saddam  Hussein  may  at  some 
point  acquire  a  nuclear  weapon. 

What  of  this  specter?  How  should  we 
evaluate  it?  What  should  we  do  about 
it? 

First,  it  bears  emphasis  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  own  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  no  prospect  for 
achievinK  a  nuclear  capability  for  b 
years,  10  yeai-s  or  more  For  this  reason 
alone,  fear  of  an  Iraqi  bomb  does  not 
create  an  urgent  need  for  conventional 
war  now  to  prevent  nuclear  war  later. 

I  do  not  denigrate  the  danger  that 
could  one  day  be  posed  by  an  Iraqi 
bomb.  But  that  danger  is  precisely  why 
we  can  and  must  act  to  Impose  a  pro- 
longed air-tight  embargo  on  critical 
nuclear  supplies  entering  Iraq.  As  the 
administration  well  knows,  an  effec- 
tive embargo  will  enable  us  to  push  the 
threat  of  an  Iraqi  bomb  ever  further 
Into  the  future. 

And  what  will  that  future  look  like? 
Some  ask,  "If  we  know  that  Saddam 
may  someday  have  a  bomb,  isn't  It  bet- 
ter to  fight  him  before  he  gets  one?" 

Let  me  again  quote  Professor  Schles- 
inger,  who  reminds  us  once  more  of  our 
fallibility: 

It  requires  considerable  arrogance  to  claim 
aufnctent  foreknowledge  of  what  Iraq  will  be 
doing  5— or  10— or  15  years  from  now  to  Jus- 
tify the  sacrifice  of  countless  lives  today  " 

As  Professor  Schlesinger  points  out, 
these  same  arguments  were  heard  In 
this  Chamber  at  various  points  in  the 
cold  war  to  urge  a  preventive  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
.\nd  he  reminds  us  of  the  words  of 
Andrei  Sakharov:  that  a  preventive 
war  IS  simply  "wrong  in  principle  We 
know  too  little  about  the  laws  of  his- 
tory The  future  is  unpredictable:  we 
are  not  gods." 

We  are  surely  not  gods,  but  we  can 
act  as  reasonable  men  and  women.  In 
the  past,  the  United  States  has  em- 
ployed a  well-reasoned  and  well-exe- 
cuted concept  of  nuclear  deterrence — 
based  upon  the  ability  to  retaliate 
against  an  enemy's  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  with  devastating  force. 

This  strategy  has  worked  against 
Stalin,  Mao,  and  other  dictators  no  less 
brutal  than  Saddam  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  policy 
could  deter  Saddam-  assuming,  which  I 
must  doubt,  that  he  survives  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  nuclear  capability. 

And  if  we  do  find  ourselves  faced  with 
that  sad  eventuality.  Saddam  will 
know  that  it  is  not  just  the  United 
States  that  has  the  ptiwer  to  retaliate 
with  nuclear  weapons — but  Israel  as 
well 

The  truth  about  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
bomb  issue  is  that  It  represents  no  real 


dispute  between  the  supporters  of  war 
now  and  the  supporters  of  sustained 
sanctions.  Why''  Because  the  President 
has  already  authorized  Secretary 
Baker  to  assure  Iraq  that  if  its  forces 
leave  Kuwait  it  will  not  be  attacked  by 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
prospect  of  an  Iraqi  nuclear  capability. 

Thus,  the  Bush  administration  itself 
has  spoken  loudly  and  clearly  that  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  bomb  is  not  a  justifica- 
tion for  war. 

Given  that  the  administration  can- 
not logically  use  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
threat  as  a  Justification  for  attack,  the 
weight  of  the  Administration's  case  for 
a  rush  to  war  is  based  on  two  asser- 
tions: First,  that  sanctions  will  not 
work  in  forcing  Iraqi  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait;  second,  that  the  international 
coalition  will  collapse  if  we  pursue  a 
policy  of  sustained  sanctions. 

In  hours  and  hours  of  hearings,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  exam- 
ined each  assertion,  and  I  believe  found 
each  to  be  without  substance. 

Are  sanctions  failing,  as  the  adminis- 
tration now  asserts?  The  obvious  re- 
sponse IS  that,  at  this  early  point,  we 
could  not  know;  and  if  we  rush  into 
war,  we  will  never  know  Secretary 
Schlesinger,  Dr.  Brzezinski,  and  lead- 
ing experts  on  the  history  of  sanctions 
all  pointed  to  the  simple  truth— that 
we  knew  all  along:  Sanctions  take 
time. 

As  Dr.  Brzezinski  put  it: 

The  administrations  arirumenl  that  the 
sanctions  are  not  working  suggests  that  in 
the  first  Instance  it  had  entertained  ex- 
tremely naive  notions  regarding  how  sanc- 
tions acutally  do  work  They  not  only  take 
time;  they  are  by  their  nature  an  Instrument 
for  softening  up  the  opponent  *  *  •  Sanc- 
tions are  not  a  blunt  Instrument  for  prompt- 
ly achieving  total  surrender 

As  Secretary  Schlesinger  said: 

Since  the  original  estimate  was  that  the 
sanctions  route  would  require  a  year,  it 
seems  rather  illogical  to  express  impatience 
with  them,  because  they  will  not  have  pro- 
duced the  hoped-for  results  in  6  months. 

Adm  William  Crowe,  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  put  mat- 
ters in  sound  perspective  this  way: 

The  issue  Is  not  whether  an  embargo  will 
work,  but  whether  we  have  the  patience  to 
let  it  take  effect.  •  *  *  It  would  be  a  sad 
commentary  if  Saddam  Hussein,  a  two-bit 
tyrant  who  sits  on  17  million  people  and  pos- 
sesses a  GNP  of  J40  billion,  proved  to  be  more 
patient  than  the  United  States,  the  world's 
most  affluent  and  powerful  nation. 

And  once  again  our  commander  in 
the  field.  General  Schwarzkopf,  gave  us 
advice  to  heed  Indeed,  he  essentially 
summarized  the  decision  before  the 
Congress  and  its  effect  on  the  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  in  the  Saudi 
desert:  "If  the  alternative  to  dying  is 
sitting  out  in  the  sun  for  another  sum- 
mer. "  he  said,  "then  that's  not  a  bad 
alternative  *  •  »  Time  is  on  the  side  of 
the  world  coalition." 

In  truth,  the  debate  over  the  efficacy 
of  sanctions  is  a  debate   between   the 


Bush  administration  of  September  and 
the  Bush  administration  now.  In  Sep- 
tember. Secretary  Baker  testified  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
as  follows: 

We  believe  this  coordinated  and  com- 
prehensive international  isolation  of  Iraq  Is 
the  only  peaceful  path  to  meeting  the  objec- 
tive set  by  the  President  Our  efforts  will. 
however,  take  time  and  that  Is  what  we  a.«k 
most  of  the  American  people  stand  firm,  be 
patient,  and  remain  united  so  that  together 
we  can  show  that  aggression  does  not  pay. 

The  American  people  have  not  lost 
patience;  the  Congress  has  not  lost  pa- 
tience. It  is  the  administration  that 
has  lost  patience. 

The  administration  justifies  its  loss 
of  patience  by  arguing  that  a  sustained 
sanctions  policy  is  infeasible  because 
the  coalition  cannot  hold  But  this  aLS- 
sertion  does  not  stand  the  test  of  scru- 
tiny. Any  argument  that  the  coalition 
will  not  hold  in  peacetime  becomes  an 
even  more  powerful  argument  that  the 
coalition  would  collapse  in  war 

Testifying  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  was  unable  to  identify  one  coun- 
try in  the  international  coalition 
whose  participation  was  in  doubt  if  we 
stuck  with  sanctions 

What,  for  example,  of  the  ally  that 
hosts  our  military  forces''  King  Fahd 
has  stated  that  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  bless- 
ing from  God.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  his  government  would 
wish  to  dissolve  its  participation  in  the 
coalition  rather  than  sustain  a  policy 
of  sanctions  backed  by  deterrent  force'' 
The  question  answers  itself. 

As  to  other  participants  in  the  coali- 
tion, such  as  Turkey  and  Egypt,  which 
are  suffering  economic  loss  due  to  the 
sanctions,  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  cannot  be  adequately 
and  effectively  compensated  by  the 
gulf  oil  states  which  the  coalition  is 
defending''  The  Saudis,  after  ail,  are 
pumping  oil— and  earning  profits — at 
an  unprecedented  rate  even  as  we 
speak. 

Moreover,  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  we  adopted  a  policy  of  pa- 
tient strength,  we  could  not  effectively 
encourage  the  gulf  oil  states  to  become 
far  more  generous  than  they  have  ever 
been  before  in  sharing  some  of  their 
vast  oil  wealth  with  their  far  less  pros- 
perous Arab  brethren— thus  turning  the 
"have-have  not"  issue  into  an  asset  of 
the  coalition,  rather  than  a  liability. 
Such  things  are  possible— if  we  adopt  a 
policy  of  patient  strength. 

Nearly  every  Middle  East  expert  tes- 
tified that  it  is  a  war  policy  that  will 
split  the  coalition— not  a  sanctions  pol- 
icy Through  sanctions,  we  can  manage 
this  crisis  as  the  world-against-Iraq. 
Through  war.  we  will  make  it  George 
Bush-agalnst-Saddam  Hussein.  The 
choice  is  ours. 

If  keeping  the  world  against  Iraq— 
not  America  against  the  Arab  world— is 


the  central  principle  guiding  our  strat- 
egy, then  a  siege,  not  war,  must  be  our 
tactic. 

I  will  therefore  vote  in  these  proceed- 
ings in  favor  of  severe  and  sustained 
siege  against  Iraq.  I  will  oppose  an  im- 
petuous and  ill-considered  rush  to  war. 

A  DISTINCrriON  HKTWEE.N  AITHORIZATION  A.ND 
MANDATE 

I  close  by  commenting  on  the  impli- 
cations of  the  vote  to  come.  If  my  side 
of  the  debate  prevails,  the  President  is 
legally  obliged  to  continue  a  policy  of 
siege.  If  my  side  of  the  debate  does  not 
prevail,  the  President  will  have  ob- 
tained the  legal  authority  to  undertake 
war. 

But  authority  for  war  must  be  distin- 
guished from  a  mandate  for  war.  Never 
before  has  our  Nation  stood  on  the 
verge  of  war  and  yet  stood  so  divided. 
Thus,  while  a  narrow  victory  in  Con- 
gress may  give  the  President  what  is 
legally  necessary.  It  will  not  provide 
what  is  politically  sufficient^a  strong 
mandate  for  war. 

Accordingly,  whatever  the  outcome 
of  this  contentious  debate  and  the  vote 
that  concludes  it,  I  believe  that  the 
message  to  the  President  is  clear:  Sus- 
tain the  sanctions;  weaken  Iraq;  con- 
tinue to  build  and  improve  the  inter- 
national coalition;  do  not  carry  the 
American  people  into  a  precipitous  war 
that  will  divide  and  weaken  our  Na- 
tion, and  undermine  any  real  prospect 
for  a  new  world  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent an  Amnesty  International  report 
on  Iraq  dated  Feburary  1989,  testimony 
by  Joshua  R.  Gilder  and  Department  of 
State  reports  on  human  rights  prac- 
tices in  Iraq  m  1988  and  1989  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Amnesty  International,  February 

1989) 

Iraq— Children,  Innocent  Victims  of 

Political  Repression 

I.  INTRODrCTION 

"Iraq  regards  children  as  a  basic  pillar  of 
society  and,  accordingly,  makes  a  special  ef- 
fort to  ensure  their  welfare  since  they  rep- 
resent the  future  prospects  of  society" 
I  taken  from  the  Iraqi  Government's  Second 
Periodic  Report  to  t'le  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Committee  CCPKCTJ  Add  3. 
18  July  1986> 

Brutal  treatment  of  children  has  become 
routine  practice  in  the  prisons  of  Iraq. 
Young  people  have  been  tortured,  often  to 
force  them  to  reveal  Information  about  their 
relatives.  Even  infants  have  t>een  ill-treated 
to  compel  members  of  their  families  to  "con- 
fess "  to  alleged  political  offences. 

Children  have  frequently  been  the  victims 
of  human  rights  violations  In  Iraq  Informa- 
tion received  by  Amnesty  International  over 
a  number  of  years  Indicates  that  children 
have  been  the  victims  of  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention  without  charge  or  trial.  They  have 
been   Imprisoned   as    "hostages"    in    lieu   of 
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their  parents  or  relatives  who  were  being 
sought  by  the  authorities.  They  have  some- 
times "disappeared"  following  their  arrest, 
and  their  fate  and  whereabouts  have  re- 
mained unknown  for  years.  They  have  been 
subjected  to  torture  and  ill-treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  security  forces;  some  were  re- 
ported to  have  died  in  custody  as  a  result  of 
such  treatment.  Children  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  wide-ranging  application  of  the 
death  penalty  in  Iraq,  In  some  instances 
such  executions  have  been  carried  out  with- 
out prior  legal  proceedings  or  following  sum- 
mary trials  by  military  or  special  courts. 
Children  have  also  been  the  victims  of  delib- 
erate killings  by  government  forces,  in  some 
instances  on  a  massive  scale.  School  children 
have  been  apprehended,  lined  up  and  sum- 
marily shot  in  public  They  have  been  shot 
dead  m  demonstrations.  Whole  families,  in- 
cluding children  and  infants,  have  been 
killed  in  large-scale  military  attacks  by 
Iraqi  troops  on  civilian  target.s. 

In  sum.  children  and  young  people  have  be- 
come the  innocent  victims  of  a  policy  of  po- 
litical repression.  Opponents  and  critics  of 
the  government  have  frequently  had  to  pay  a 
price  for  their  activities  in  terms  of  the  wel- 
fare—and sometimes  the  lives — of  their  chil- 
dren 

2    INTERNATION.AL  LAW  AND  IRAQI  LEGISLATION 

The  right.s  of  children  have  been  embodied 
in  a  number  of  international  human  rights 
instruments,  notably  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  iICCPRi. 
to  which  the  Republic  of  Iraq  is  a  state 
party.  In  recent  years,  the  rights  of  children 
have  received  increased  attention  in  the 
world  of  international  human  rights  law. 
Recognizing  the  particular  vulnerability  of 
the  young,  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  their  actions  in  the  same  way 
as  adults  and  their  need  for  special  protec- 
tion, there  have  for  some  years  been  moves 
to  establish  a  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child. 

In  1959  the  United  Nations  General  .«kssem- 
bly  adopted  a  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child,  and  the  proposed  convention 
would  make  some  of  these  rights  legally 
binding  on  states  party  to  it.  It  would  also 
cover  areas  that  the  original  Declaration  did 
not.  such  as  the  problems  of  children  m  de- 
tention. 

In  1985  the  UN  endorsed  Standard  Mini- 
mum Rules  for  the  Administration  of  Juve- 
nile Justice,  which  covered  the  treatment  of 
children  caught  up  in  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  rules  state  that  juveniles  should 
be  deprived  of  their  liberty  only  when  there 
is  no  other  appropriate  response.  They  also 
rule  out  the  death  penalty  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment for  the  young, 

A  move  is  underway  to  supplement  these 
rules  by  special  new  UN  Standard  Minimum 
Rules  for  the  Protection  of  Juveniles  De- 
prived of  their  Liberty— that  is.  rules  cover- 
ing the  treatment  of  imprisoned  children.  It 
IS  expected  that  these  will  be  drafted  by  1990 
Amnesty  International  is  one  of  many  non- 
governmental organizations  which  have  been 
meeting  to  propose  ideas  for  the  Convention 
on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  and  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  treatment  of  imprisoned  children, 
and  has  pressed  for  the  Convention  to  con- 
tain effective  measures  to  ensure  that  the 
rights  of  children  are  protected  A  Working 
Group  of  the  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  completed  work  on  a  draft  Con- 
vention, It  is  hoped  that  the  Commission 
will  forward  the  text  to  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly for  adoption  this  year,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  30th  anniversary  of  iu  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  the 


Child    and    the    iOth    anniversary    of   Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Child, 

The  Government  of  Iraq  signed  the  ICCPR 
on  18  February  1969.  and  ratified  it  without 
reservation  on  25  January  1971  in  accordance 
with  Article  43(d;  of  Iraq's  Interim  Constitu- 
tion of  1970.  Iraq  became  bound  by  the  ICCPR 
on  23  March  1976  when  it  came  into  force  Ar- 
ticle 2411!  of  the  ICCPR  states  'Every  child 
shall  have,  without  any  discrimination  as  to 
race,  colour,  sex.  language,  religion,  national 
or  social  origin,  property  or  birth,  the  right 
to  such  measures  of  protection  as  are  re- 
quired by  his  status  as  a  minor,  or  on  the 
part  of  his  family,  society  and  the  State." 

The  rights  of  children  are  also  protected 
under  articles  6.  10  and  14  of  the  ICCPR  relat- 
ing to.  respectively,  the  non-application  of 
the  death  penalty  to  minors,  the  rules  gov- 
erning juvenile  detention  and  trial  proce- 
dures in  cases  Involving  juvenile  offenders 
isee  below  under  relevant  sections)  In  June 
1979,  in  accordance  with  Article  40  of  the 
ICCPR  the  Iraqi  government  submitted  Ite 
Initial  Report  ^  to  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mittee, the  body  created  by  the  ICCPR  to 
monitor  implementation  of  the  Covenant's 
provision  by  State  Parties,  Iraq's  Second 
Periodic  Reiwrt^  to  the  Committee  was  sub- 
mitted in  April  1986, 

Similar  safeguards  are  also  incorporated  In 
Iraq's  domestic  legislation,  intended  to  pro- 
tect minors  in  relation  to  arrest,  detention, 
trial  and  sentencing  procedures,  as  well  as 
their  cultural  and  economic  rights  These 
safeguards  are  codified  principally  in  Iraq  f 
Penal  Code  (No  111  of  1969i.  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  iNo.  23  of  19711.  the  Juve- 
nile Law  (No  64  of  1972  i  and  Act  No,  104  of  21 
September  1981  Concerning  the  Public  Au- 
thority for  Social  Reform,  As  defined  by 
Iraqi  law.  a  juvenile  Is  a  person,  male  or  fe- 
male, who  has  completed  his  seventh  year  of 
age  but  has  not  completed  his  eighteenth 
year  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fence. If  a  juvenile  has  not  yet  completed  his 
fifteenth  year  of  age.  he  is  defined  as  a  boy'; 
if  he  has  completed  fifteen,  but  not  eighteen 
years,  he  is  defined  as  a  youth    "^ 

(References  to  the  specific  provisions  in 
Iraqi  legislation  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  minors  in  detention  appear  m  the 
sections  below.) 

This  document  contains  information  which 
suggests  that  the  Government  of  Iraq  has 
over  the  years  been  repeatedly  and  fla- 
grantly in  breach  of  its  own  domestic  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  of  international  human  rights 
treaties  it  has  ratified  The  government  has 
frequently  reiterated  Its  denial  of  allega- 
tions that  the  rights  of  Iraqi  children  are 
being  vnolated  Despite  the  sheer  scale  and 
nature  of  such  abuses,  as  documented  in  this 
report,  the  government  has  only  seen  fit  to 
give  vague  assurances  that  It  "has  done  its 
utmost  in  striving  to  adhere  to  its  inter- 
national obligations  in  accordance  with 
international  human  rights  treaties  .  .  ."■* 

3    ARBrTRARY  ARRESTS 

Article  9i  1  >  of  the  ICCPR  states:  "Everyone 
has  the  right  to  liberty  and  security  of  per- 
son. No  one  shall  be  subjected  to  arbltrarj- 
arrest  or  detention.  No  one  shall  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  except  on  such  grounds  and  in 
accordance  with  such  procedure  as  are  estab- 
lished by  law." 

Iraq's  Interim  Constitution  (passed  by  RCC 
Resolution  No.  792  of  1970)  -'prohibits  the  ar- 
rest, detention,  imprisonment  or  search  of 
anyone  except  by  law"  The  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
protecting  individuals  from  arbitrary  arrest 
and  guaranteeing  their  right  to  liberty  In- 
fringements of  these   provisions   constitute 
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offences  punishable  in  accordance  with  the 
Penal  Code  Article  322  of  the  Penal  Code 
states  that  any  government  employee  or 
public  servant  who  arrests  or  detains  any 
person  In  circumstances  other  than  those 
prescribed  by  law  Is  punishable  with  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  seven  years 

The  Penal  Code,  furthermore,  defines  acta 
directed  towards  children  and  minora  as 
criminal  offences.  Article  383  of  the  code 
stipulates  that  "Anyone  who  exposes  to 
dan»rer.  whether  directly  or  through  another 
person,  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen  shall  be  punish- 
able with  a  term  of  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years  or  with  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  Dinars  " 

Despite  the  Iraqi  Government's  assurances 
to  the  contrary.  Amnesty  International  be 
lleves  that  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  guaranteeing  Individuals 
ft«edom  from  arbitrary  arrest  are  in  practice 
rarely  enforced  or  supervised  with  respect  to 
prisoners  held  for  political  reasons,  includ- 
ing children  Further,  the  organization  Is  not 
aware  of  any  cases  where  the  provisions  of 
the  Penal  Code  were  enforced  with  respect  to 
officials  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  In 
the  majority  of  cases  brought  before  Am- 
nesty International's  attention,  political 
suspects  and  their  children  are  arrested 
without  a  warrant  and  are  not  informed  of 
the  reasons  for  their  arrest  or  the  legal  basis 
for  their  detention.  They  are  frequently  held 
incummunlcado  for  prolonged  periods  with- 
out access  to  a  lawyer,  relatives  or  a  doctor 
Relatives  consistently  testify  to  Amnesty 
International  that  they  remain  Ignorant  of 
the  fate  and  whereabouts  of  detained  family 
members  until  they  are  either  released  or  ex- 
ecuted During  this  period,  which  may  last 
for  several  months  or  years,  the  detainees 
have  effectively  "disappeared  "  and  relatives 
often  refrain  from  making  enquiries  about 
them  for  fear  of  reprisals  by  the  authorities. 
Political  suspects  may  continue  to  be  held 
without  trial  for  Indefinite  periods  or  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  Imprisonment  following 
summary  trials,  without  any  right  of  defence 
or  appeal 

Children  and  young  people  below  the  age  of 
eighteen  have  frequently  been  the  victims  of 
such  abuses  In  Iraq  Young  people  have  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  Involved  in  po- 
litical activities  opposed  to  the  government, 
or  merely  on  suspicion  of  being  sympathisers 
of  a  particular  opposition  group  Among 
those  subsequently  charged  and  put  on  trial. 
s<5me  have  been  sentenced  to  death  or  to 
heavy  terms  of  Imprisonment  However,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  brought  before 
Amnesty  International's  attention,  children 
have  been  the  innocent  victims  of  a  policy 
aimed  at  stifling  all  forms  of  political  dis- 
sent in  the  country  Children  have  been  ar- 
rested In  order  to  force  their  parents  to  de- 
sist from  any  form  of  hostile'  political  ac- 
tivity They  have  been  arrested  In  order  to 
force  their  parents  or  relatives  being  sought 
by  the  authorities  to  give  themselves  up 
Children,  including  Infants,  have  been  kept 
in  detention  with  their  parents  In  order  to 
force  the  latter  to  confess  to  alleged  politi- 
cal offences 

Among  those  detained  are  the  children  of 
members  or  supporters  of  prohibited  politi- 
cal parties,  including  al  Da'wa  al-Islamiyya 
(Islamic  Call),  membership  of  which  Is  a  cap- 
ital offence.  The  Iraqi  Communist  Party 
lICPl;  the  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party 
(KDP);  the  KurdlsUn  Socialist  Party  Iraq 
(KSP-Ii.  the  Kurdistan  Popular  Democratic 
Party     iKPDP).     the     Patriotic     Union     of 


Kurdistan  iPUKi  and  other  suspected  govern- 
ment opponents  or  critics.  The  detention  of 
children  has  also  been  a  consequence  of  the 
Iraqi  Government's  pursuance  of  other  poli- 
cies For  example,  in  the  early  19eO's.  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Iran  Iraq  war.  the 
Iraqi  authorities  deported  thousands  of  fami- 
lies to  Iran,  declaring  that  the  families  were 
of  Iranian  descent  (taba'lyya)  The  majority 
of  deportees — women,  children  and  old  peo- 
ple— were  from  Arab  Shl'i  families.  In  many 
cases,  the  male  members  of  such  families,  in- 
cluding minors,  were  arrested  and  detained 
without  charge  in  Iraq's  prisons.  Similarly. 
male  members  of  Feyll  Kurdish  iShi'i  mus- 
llm)  families  deport,ed  to  Iran  were  arrested 
and  detained  (see  also  Section  7)  » 

Twelve  children  were  among  some  130 
members  of  the  al-Hakim  family  arrested  by 
Iraqi  security  forces  in  May  1963.  of  whom 
over  50  are  believed  to  be  still  detained  The 
ages  of  those  arrested  ranged  from  9  to  76 
All  were  relatives  of  Ayatollah  Muhammad 
Baqer  alHaklm.  spokesman  for  the  exiled 
Iraqi  Shl'i  opposition  In  Iran  and  son  of  the 
late  leader  of  the  Shl'i  community  In  Iraq. 
Ayatollah  Muhsln  al-Haktm  The  family  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Shl'i  move- 
ment. al-Da'wa  al-Islamiyya  Six  members  of 
the  a!-Haklm  family  were  executed  In  prison 
in  Baghdad  on  19  May  1963  The  government 
confirmed  these  executions  to  Amnesty 
International,  but  denied  that  others  from 
the  family  had  been  arrested.  However,  on  5 
March  1985  ten  other  members  of  the  family 
were  executed  in  prison  in  Baghdad.  These 
executions  were  also  later  confirmed  by  the 
government 

The  fate  and  whereabouts  of  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  al-Hakim  family,  whose  ages  at 
the  time  of  arrest  ranged  between  nine  and 
17.  remain  unknown  Among  them  is  Sayyid 
AH  Sayyid  Abd  al  Hadi  al-Hakim.  fifteen 
years  old  when  arrested  In  May  1963  His  fa- 
ther. Hojatoleslam  Sayyid  Abd  al-HadI  al- 
Hakim  and  his  two  brothers,  Hussain  and 
Hassan  (aged  18  and  22  respectively  i  were  ex- 
ecuted in  March  1965  The  fate  of  the  adult 
members  of  the  family  leads  Amnesty  Inter- 
national to  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  chil- 
dren (See  Appendix  C  for  the  names  of  the 
twelve  children,  and  Appendix  F2  for  photo- 
graphs) 

Below  are  the  details  of  six  Kurdish  chil- 
dren arrested  in  July  and  August  1965.  and 
whose  parents  or  relatives  were  said  to  be 
members  of  the  KDP's  Pesh  Merga  forces 
(armed  Kurdish  units)  One  of  the  children 
was  arrested  with  his  father,  the  others  were 
arrested  as  hostages  In  lieu  of  relatives  being 
sought  by  the  authorities  Their  ages  at  the 
time  of  arrest  ranged  between  six  and  thir- 
teen As  far  as  Amnesty  International  Is 
aware,  none  have  since  been  released. 

Ladhgln  Sabri  Hussain  born  in  1975  In 
Zakho;  an  intermediate  school  student:  ar- 
rested at  the  age  of  ten  in  July  1965  by  police 
In  Zakho  with  his  father  who  was  suspected 
of  having  joined  the  Pesh  Merga  forces,  ini- 
tially held  in  Zakho.  last  known  to  have 
been  detained  in  Mosul 

Muhammad  Omar  Najm  born  in  1974  In 
Zakho.  arrested  at  the  age  of  eleven  on  12 
August  1965  by  intelligence  officers  In  Zakho 
because  of  his  father's  membership  of  the 
Pesh  Merga  forces,  initially  held  in  Zakho. 
last  known  to  have  been  detained  at  police 
headquarters  in  Tlkrlt 

Lami  Khan  Abd  alBaqi  Taha  (female)  and 
.Jum'a  '.Abd  al-Baqi  Taha  sister  and  brother 
born  in  Duhok  In  1973  and  1974  respectively, 
intermediate  school  students,  arrested  with 
their  mother  at  the  ages  of  12  and  11  respec- 
tively   by    security    forces    in    Duhok     their 


elder  brother  was  suspected  of  membership 
of  the  Pesh  Merga  forces;  both  children  and 
their  mother  were  last  known  to  be  detained 
in  Duhok 

Mirza  Rasho  and  Mardan  Rasho:  brothers 
born  in  1979  and  1972  respectively  in  al- 
Shalkhan.  Mardan  Rasho  was  an  intermedi- 
ate school  student  at  the  time;  arrested  at 
the  ages  of  6  and  13  respectively  In  July  1965 
by  security  forces  in  al-Shaikhan  because  of 
their  fathers  suspected  membership  of  the 
Pesh  Merga  forces;  initially  held  in  al- 
Shaikhan.  last  known  to  be  detained  in 
Mosul 

in  some  instances  the  arrest  of  children  as 
hostages  in  lieu  of  their  parents  or  relatives 
has  taken  place  on  a  massive  scale  Between 
late  September  and  mid-October  1965.  some 
300  Kurdish  children  and  youths  were  arbi- 
trarily arrested  by  security  forces  In 
Sulaimaniya  in  northern  Iraq  They  were 
aged  between  17  and  23  at  the  time  Accord 
ing  to  information  received  by  Amnesty 
International,  the  children  and  youths  in- 
cluded those  whose  relatives  had  deserted 
from  the  army  or  who  had  joined  the  Pesh 
Merga  forces.  They  were  apparently  arrested 
as  hostages  In  order  to  force  their  parents  or 
other  relatives  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
authorities.  Others  were  said  to  have  been 
arrested  in  order  to  act  as  informers,  and  to 
extract  Information  from  them  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Pesh  Merga  forces  and  their 
supporters  in  Salaimaniya.  including  pos- 
sible activities  by  members  of  their  own 
families. 

Initial  reports  received  after  their  arrest 
suggested  that  the  children  and  youths  were 
being  held  in  a  detention  centre  in 
Sulaimaniya  known  as  Maktab  al-Mulazim 
Muhsln  Later  reports  suggested  that  some 
had  been  transferred  to  Fudailiyya  Security 
Headquarters  in  Baghdad  Allegations  were 
received  that  some  of  the  children  had  been 
subjected  to  torture  and  that  three  had  died 
in  custody  as  a  result  of  such  treatment  (see 
Section  6)  The  Iraqi  Government  initially 
denied  that  such  arrests  had  taken  place.  In 
response  to  appeals  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, the  government  stated  in  a  letter 
received  on  29  April  1986  The  Government 
of  Iraq,  having  considered  the  verbal  notes 
and  cables  sent  by  Amnesty  International 
and  its  branches  implying  allegations  about 
(the)  detention  of  300  children  in  the  Iraqi 
city  of  Sulaimaniya.  has  found  such  allega- 
tions totally  false 

However,  in  February  1967.  information 
was  received  that  29  of  the  children  and 
youths  had  been  executed  in  early  January 
1967  The  government  conflrm.ed  seven  of 
these  executions  In  September  1987  (see  Sec- 
tion 8)  The  fate  and  whereabouts  of  the 
other  children  arrested  In  this  group  remain 
unknown 

i.  JUVENILE  DETENTION 

Article  10(1)  of  the  ICCPR  states  AH  per- 
sons deprived  of  their  liberty  shall  be  treated 
with  humanity  and  respect  for  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  the  human  person 

The  same  article  (paragraph  2b i  states 
"Accused  juvenile  persons  shall  be  separated 
from  adults  and  brought  as  speedily  as  pos 
slble  for  adjudication  " 

Paragraph  3  of  the  same  article  states 
"The  penitentiary  system  shall  comprise 
treatment  of  prisoners  the  essential  aim  of 
which  shall  be  their  reformation  and  social 
rehabilitation  .luvenile  offenders  shall  be 
segregated  from  adults  and  be  accorded 
treatment  appropriate  to  their  age  and  legal 
status  " 

Similar  and  additional  safeguards  designed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Juveniles  In  deten- 


tion have  been  incorporated  into  Article  19 
of  the  UN  Draft  Convention  on  the  Righu  of 
the  Child  and  the  Draft  Standard  Minimum 
Rules  for  the  Protection  of  Juveniles  De- 
prived of  their  Liberty  Part  U  of  the  Draft 
Standard  Minimum  Rules,  in  particular,  ad- 
dresses the  rights  of  Juveniles  under  sen- 
tence. Juveniles  under  arrest  or  awaiting 
trial.  Juveniles  arrested  or  detained  without 
charge  and  children  in  prison  with  one  or 
both  parents  or  born  in  prison. 

Iraqi  legislation  also  contains  a  number  of 
such  provisions,  in  its  Initial  Report  to  the 
UN  Human  Rights  Committee,  the  Iraq;  Gov- 
ernment stated  "The  principle  observeG  in 
Iraqi  legislation  regarding  juvenile  detention 
is  that  a  juvenile  shoula  not  be  detained  for 
minor  violations,  but  he  may  be  detained  for 
a  misdemeanour  or  a  serious  offence  in  order 
to  examine  and  study  his  personality,  or 
when  he  fails  to  produce  a  person  to  ball 
him  He  must  be  detained  if  the  charge 
against  him  is  punishable  by  the  death  pen- 
alty, [provided  he  has  attained]  ten  years  of 
age. 

"In  cases  [where]  the  detention  of  a  Juve- 
nile Is  decided  In  accordance  with  the  afore- 
mentioned principle,  the  detention  is  exe- 
cuted in  an  observation  house.  In  areas 
where  there  is  no  observation  house,  all  nec- 
essary measures  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  juvenile  person  be  separated  from 
adult  detainees.  "« 

Articles  32  and  33  of  the  Juvenile  Law  of 
1972  provide  that  juveniles  shall  be  detained 
in  a  penitentiary,  and  accorded  treatment 
appropriate  to  their  age  and  legal  status.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Penitentiary  School  Regula- 
tions (No.  31  of  1964)  "boys"  (ie.  below  the 
age  of  15)  are  segregated  from  "youths  "  (ie. 
below  the  age  of  18)  Article  16  of  the  same 
law  specifies  that  juvenile  offenders  are 
transferred  to  a  school  for  youth  training 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  18  Both  peniten- 
tiaries and  youth  training  schools  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs  According  to  the  govern- 
ment s  Initial  Report  to  the  UN  Human 
Rights  Committee,  the  activities  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries and  youth  training  schools  are  su- 
per\'i8ed  by  an  administrative  board  com- 
posed of  the  Director  General  of  Social  Serv- 
ices at  the  above-mentioned  ministry,  who 
acts  as  chairperson,  as  well  as  the  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  the  head  of  the  peniten- 
tiary or  youth  training  school  in  question,  a 
physician  and  a  social  worker. 

Iraqi  legislation  also  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  juve- 
nile offenders  These  include  the  right  to 
pursue  their  education,  to  receive  vocational 
training  and  to  receive  wages  for  work  un- 
dertaken in  the  penitentiary  There  are  also 
regulations  concerning  the  right  of  juvenile 
offenders  to  receive  adequate  medical  treat- 
ment, to  correspond  and  receive  letters,  to 
receive  %isits  and  to  leave  the  penitentiary 
on  home-leave  for  specified  periods  Act  No 
101  of  1961,  for  example,  accords  to  both  adult 
and  Juvenile  offenders  a  number  of  rights.  In- 
cluding the  following: 

Article  28:  The  right  to  receive  visits  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  times  specified  by  the 
competent  authorities 

Article  31  The  right  not  to  be  deprived  of 
visits  for  more  than  one  month  except  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Director-General,  and 
for  more  than  three  months  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Article  33  The  right  to  free  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Article  38:  The  right  to  home-leave  for  ten 
days  (in  the  case  of  Juveniles)  twice  a  year 

Article  40:  The  right  to  correspond  and  re- 
ceive letters. 


Article  43  of  the  same  act.  however,  stipu- 
lates that  when  disciplinary  measures  are 
imposed  on  Juvenile  (and  adult)  offenders, 
certain  of  these  rights  may  be  withheld  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  months.  iFor  ref- 
erences to  the  right  of  Juvenile  offenders  to 
make  complaints  against  ill-treatment  while 
in  custody,  see  Section  6). 

Amnesty  International  believes  that  the 
provisions  of  Act  No.  104  of  1981  and  other 
laws  governing  the  rights  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  offenders  are  rarely  enforced  in 
practice  in  political  cases.  The  most  elemen- 
tary of  these  provisions,  which  specifies  the 
minimum  age  at  which  a  person  is  regarded 
as  a  juvenile  offender,  is  violated.  Article  66 
of  Iraqs  Penal  Code  defines  a  juvenile  of- 
fender as  one  who  has  "attained  the  age  of 
seven  but  not  the  age  of  eighteen  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime".  Article  233 
(a)  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  con- 
tains the  same  provisions,  "Vet  children 
below  the  age  of  seven  have  been  detained, 
such  as  Mirza  Rasho  (referred  to  in  Section 
3  above),  imprisoned  since  the  age  of  six  fol- 
lowing his  arrest  in  1985.  Even  infants  aged 
several  months  have  been  imprisoned  with 
their  parents  (see  Section  6). 

The  Iraqi  Government  has  stated  that  ju- 
veniles are  not  detained  for  minor  violations 
but  only  for  misdemeanours  or  serious 
offences.  In  the  majority  of  cases  brought  to 
Amnesty  International's  attention,  detained 
juveniles  have  committed  no  offences  what- 
soever. Their  imprisonment  constitutes,  in 
Amnesty  International's  view,  an  act  of  ret- 
ribution against  their  parents  or  relatives 
for  real  or  suspected  'hostile  political  activ- 
ity'. 

Children  and  young  people  imprisoned  ei- 
ther for  alleged  political  offences,  or  simply 
as  a  punishment  for  the  activities  of  family 
members,  have  not  been  segregated  from 
adult  detainees  through  confinement  in  peni- 
tentiaries or  other  institutions  for  juvenile 
offenders  Rather,  they  have  been  held  in 
local  police  stations  or  security  forces'  head- 
quarters in  the  areas  where  they  were  ar- 
rested. Subsequently  they  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  some  of  Iraq's  most  notorious  pris- 
ons and  detention  centres.  Muhammad  Omar 
Najm  (referred  to  in  Section  3  above i.  a 
Kurdish  boy  arrested  at  the  age  of  12  in  Au- 
gust 1985.  was  held  at  police  headquarters  in 
Tikrit.  "All  Mahdi  Shabandari.  aged  15  when 
arrested  in  September  1983.  was  held  at 
Mudiriyyat  "Amn  Karbala"  (Karbala"  Secu- 
rity Directorate).  Kadhlm  Sikar  'Abbas  al- 
Rubai'l.  aged  14  when  arrested  in  April  1962. 
was  held  at  Mudiriyyat  Amn  al-Hilla  (al- 
Hilla  Security  Directorate)  (see  Appendix  B 
for  details  of  these  and  other  casesi  Some 
are  eventually  transferred  to  Abu  Ghralb 
Prison  on  the  outskirts  of  Baghdad.  Eight 
Kurdish  youths,  aged  between  14  and  17  at 
the  time  of  their  arrest,  were  detained  and 
later  executed  (in  1987i  in  this  prison  (See 
Appendix  D  for  names).  According  to  a  testi- 
mony received  in  July  1988  from  a  group  of 
former  detainees  held  in  Abu  Ghralb,  several 
hundred  women  and  children  were  said  to  be 
held  at  the  prison.  They  were  reportedly 
kept  in  communal  cells  reserved  for  families. 

In  November  1988  Amnesty  International 
received  another  testimony  from  a  former 
detainee  held  for  some  14  months  on  charges 
of  working  with  the  Pesh  Merga  forces  of  the 
Kurdistan  Socialist  Party— Iraq.  He  stated 
that  he  was  tortured  while  in  detention, 
most  of  which  was  spent  in  Abu  Ghraib  Pris- 
on. In  his  testimony  he  mentions  some  of  the 
detainees  held  with  him:  "The  wing  in  which 
I  was  placed  held  more  than  1,800  prisoners, 
and  is  known  as  the  Special  Wing   All  those 


held  there  were  charged  with  political 
offences.  About  (lOOi  of  them  were  accused  of 
membership  of  the  Kurdistan  Socialist 
Party.  They  include  four  children.  I  remem- 
ber the  names  of  three  of  them.  They  are 
Yusuf.  Salim  and  Khadr  and  they  are  from 
Arbil  The  ages  of  these  children  ranged  be- 
tween 13  and  16  years.  They  had  been  charged 
with  cooperating  with  the  Pesh  Merga  forces 
of  the  Kurdistan  Socialist  Party— Iraq."' 

Such  young  detainees,  according  to  Am- 
nesty Internationals  information,  have  been 
deprived  of  the  most  basic  rights  accorded  to 
juveniles  deprived  of  their  iiberty  under 
Iraqi  law.  This  includes  the  right  to  cor- 
respond and  receive  letters  and  the  right  to 
receive  visits  In  numerous  cases  known  to 
Amnesty  International,  parents  are  not  even 
aware  of  the  whereabouts  of  their  detained 
children.  They  frequently  refrain  from  mak- 
ing enquiries  in  this  regard  for  fear  of  repris- 
als by  the  authorities.  In  some  cases,  parents 
only  become  aware  of  the  fate  of  their  de- 
tained children  when  they  have  either  been 
released  or  executed. 

5.  TRIAL  PROCEDURES 

Article  14(1)  of  the  ICCPR  states  All  per- 
sons shall  be  equal  before  the  courts  and  tri- 
bunals In  the  determination  of  any  criminal 
charge  against  him.  or  of  his  rights  and  obli- 
gations in  a  suit  at  law.  everyone  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by  a 
competent,  independent  and  impartial  tribu- 
nal established  by  law  *  *  *  " 

Paragraph  4  of  the  same  article  states  "In 
the  case  of  juvenile  persons,  the  procedure 
shall  be  such  as  will  take  account  of  their 
age  and  the  desirability  of  promoting  their 
rehabilitation." 

In  Iraq,  the  provisions  relating  to  inves- 
tigations and  trial  procedures  in  cases  of  ju- 
venile offenders  are  contained  in  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  and  the  Juvenile  Law. 
The  principal  provisions  are  summarized  in 
the  Iraqi  Government's  Initial  Report  to  the 
UN  Human  Rights  Committee  as  follows 
"The  examining  Judge  or  the  judicial  [Inves- 
tigator] takes  charge  of  collecting  evidence 
The  examining  Judge  is  required  to  request  a 
social  worker  to  do  social  research  on  the  Ju- 
venile charged  with  a  crtm.inai  offence.  He 
may  request  this  even  when  the  inquiry  con- 
cerns a  delict  .  If  a  juvenile  person  is 
charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  and  the 
judge  finds  that  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
commit  him  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  he  is  re- 
quired to  send  him  first  to  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Bureau  to  have  him  examined  •  •  »  The 
judge  may  send  the  Juvenile  to  the  Bureau  if 
he  is  accused  of  a  delict  and  if  his  condition 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  delict  require 
such  an  examination.  The  Bureau  examines 
the  Juvenile  person  physically  and  mentally 
and  reports  its  findings  in  writing.  The  ex- 
amining Judge  may  suggest  the  penalty  and 
recommend  measures  to  the  taken  by  the 
court  regarding  the  Juvenile  person.  This  re- 
port is  to  be  enclosed  in  the  case  file'"' 

All  cases  involving  offences  committed  by 
juveniles  are  required  to  be  referred  to  the 
Juvenile  Court,  which  is  competent  to  hear 
cases  against  offenders  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  seventeen  If  the  offender  attains 
the  age  of  18  during  the  investigation  stage, 
his  case  is  referred  to  the  criminal  court  or 
to  the  higher  criminal  court.  If,  however,  he 
has  already  been  referred  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  upon  reaching  the  age  of  18,  his  case 
will  be  heard  by  that  court  [COP,  Article  233 
cj. 

The  panel  of  the  Juvenile  Court  is  nor- 
mally composed  of  a  Judge,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner and  a  social  worker.  Trials  of  Juvenile 
offenders  are  conducted  in  camera,  attended 
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only  by  members  of  the  court  and  its  offi- 
cials as  well  as  the  parties  concerned  with 
the  case.  IncludlnK  relatives  of  the  accused, 
his  defense  lawyer  and  witnesses  (CCP.  Artl 
cle  238  a]  The  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Law 
are  applied  at  all  stages  of  investigation. 
trial.  sentenclnK.  appeal  and  execution  of 
sentence  (CCP.  Article  242  a) 

Amnesty  International's  Information  indi- 
cates that  a  number  of  safeguards  relating  to 
trial  procedures  guaranteed  In  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  are  in  practice  fre- 
quently violated,  and  that  proceedings  fall  to 
conform  to  internationally  accepted  stand- 
ards for  a  fair  trial  established  under  Article 
14  of  the  ICCPR  Moreover,  most  political 
prisoners  are  tried  not  by  ordinary  criminal 
courts  but  by  permanent  or  temporary  spe- 
cial courts,  notably  the  Revolutionary  Court 
la  permanent  special  court  functioning  since 
1969)  The  provisions  of  the  CPP  are  by  law 
applicable  to  proceedings  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Court  (Law  No  1  of  1969)  However,  sen- 
tences passed  by  the  Revolutionary  Court 
are  final  and  cannot  be  appealed  again  to  a 
higher  Judicial  body.  The  Iraqi  Government 
has  often  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the 
CPP  are  enforced,  but  it  has  failed  to  provide 
documentation  to  that  effect,  despite  the  or- 
ganization s  repeated  requests  for  such  infor- 
mation 

Similarly.  Juveniles  imprisoned  for  alleged 
political  offences  have  not  been  tried  by  the 
Juvenile  courts,  but  by  military  courts  and 
ad  hoc  special  courts  Between  October  and 
December  1978.  for  example,  five  Kurdish 
youths  aged  between  15  and  17  were  reported 
to  have  l>een  sentenced  to  death  by  military 
court  following  summary  proceedings  (see 
Appendix  D  for  names)  They  were  said  to 
have  been  KDP  sympathizers.  Another  case 
Is  that  of  \za.(l  Yusuf  Omar,  a  Kurdish  youth 
from  Majeed  Bag  arrested  in  September/Oc- 
tober 1985  at  the  age  of  17.  He  was  one  of 
some  300  children  and  youths  arrested  at 
that  time  In  the  city  of  Sulaimaniya.  prin- 
cipally In  retaliation  for  the  activities  of 
their  parents  and  relatives  (see  Section  3  for 
txacliground  details)  Information  received 
from  the  Iraqi  Government  In  September 
1967  stated  that  Azad  Yusuf  Omar  had  not 
been  executed  as  Initially  reported,  but  was 
tried  by  a  special  court  (date  of  trial  un- 
known) and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
The  government  did  not  state  what  the 
charges  again.st  him  were,  but  gave  assur- 
ances that  during  the  tiral  *  *  *  all  Judicial 
and  legal  guarantees  were  fully  respected,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  have  a  court-appointed 
lawyer  to  defend  [him]  *  *  *  (He)  was  sen- 
tenced to  life  Imprisonment  due  to  his  spe- 
cial case   ' 

In  Its  letter,  the  government  did  not  Indi- 
cate what  was  special  about  the  case  of  Azad 
Yusuf  Omar  Amnesty  International  subse- 
quently requested  further  information  on  the 
Judicial  procedures  followed  In  the  court  dur- 
ing the  trial  and  further  clarification  on 
Azad  Yusuf  Omar's  case  No  response  was  re- 
ceived Amnesty  International's  concerns 
about  the  fairness  of  trails  by  temporary 
special  courts  (courts  set  up  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  try  particular  groups  of  prisoners) 
have  been  raised  with  the  government  on 
various  occasions,  including  during  the  orga- 
nization's mission  tt)  Iraq  in  1983  In  previous 
such  trials  known  t<:>  Amnesty  International, 
the  special  courts  benches  consisted  solely 
of  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Command 
Council,  the  trials  were  held  In  camera,  no 
defence  counsel  was  permitted  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  appeal 

The  Iraqi  Government  has  consistently 
failed  to  provide  details  of  trial  and  appeals 


procedures  followed  In  cases  raised  by  Am 
nesty  International,  beyond  giving  vague  as- 
surances that  the  necessary  legal  safeguards 
stipulated  In  existing  legislation  were  being 
enforced.  Such  was  the  government'.s  reply 
in  the  case  of  Abd  al-Rahman  Ahmad  Haji. 
a  secondary  school  student  from  the  village 
of  Sewarea  near  Duhok  He  was  arrested  in 
December  1984  at  the  age  of  16.  reportedly  on 
charges  of  distributing  KDP  leaflets.  Accord- 
ing to  Information  received  by  Amnesty 
Lnternatlonal.  he  was  tortured  prior  to  his 
execution  on  2  November  1985  at  the  age  of  17 
(see  also  Section  8i  The  government  never- 
theless stated  in  its  reply  on  his  case  re 
celved  In  April  1986.  that  Abd  al-Rahman 
Ahmad  Hajl  was  ■•  •  •  granted  a  fair  trial 
where  all  judicial  and  legal  measures  were 
fully  respected  according  to  the  Iraqi  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  in  force,  including  the 
right  to  have  (a)  court-appointed  lawyer  de- 
fending him." 

The  government  did  not  respond  to  Am- 
nesty International's  subsequent  requests  for 
details  on  the  trial  and  appeals  procedure 
followed  in  this  case 

A  more  recent  case  was  that  of  Rlbwar  Mu- 
hammad Karlm  Aziz,  a  Kurdish  youth  from 
Sulaimaniya  arrested  at  the  age  of  13  He 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  special  court 
and  executed  In  Abu  Ghralb  Prison  In  De- 
cember 1987  at  the  age  of  16  The  government 
"assured"  Amnesty  International  that  all 
necessary  legal  requirements  during  his  trial 
had  been  fulfilled  (see  also  Section  8) 

Amnesty  International  has  received  details 
of  other  cases  where  trials  by  such  courts 
have  resulted  in  the  passing  of  heavy  sen- 
tences on  minors  for  alleged  political 
offences,  but  whose  names  the  organization 
win  not  publish  for  fear  of  reprisals  by  the 
Iraqi  authorities  against  them  or  their  fami- 
lies. They  Include  three  minors  arrested  In 
1982  whose  ages  ranged  between  15  and  16  at 
the  time  According  to  Information  received, 
they  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment ranging  between  15  and  20  years'  im- 
prisonment and  life.  Over  and  above  Am- 
nesty International's  concerns  about  the 
fairness  of  trial  procedures  followed  by  such 
courts,  the  passing  of  sentences  of  life  im- 
prisonment or  death  on  minors  for  whatever 
offence  contravenes  the  provisions  of  Iraq's 
Penal  Code  and  its  Juvenile  I^aw  Both  these 
laws  stipulate  that  minors  shall  be  served 
lesser  sentences  in  cases  where  they  have 
been  charged  with  offences  normally  punish- 
able by  life  imprisonment  or  death 

In  many  other  cases  known  to  Amnesty 
International,  minors  have  been  detained  in- 
definitely without  charge  or  trial  Having 
committed  no  crime  themselves,  their  fate  is 
dependent  on  that  of  their  parents  or  rel- 
atives for  whom  they  are  held  as  hostages 
Alternatively,  they  are  used  as  tools  to  In- 
duce their  parents  to  "confess"  to  alleged 
offences. 

6  TORTURE  AND  IL1-- TREATMENT 
For  many  years  Amnesty  International 
has  received  reports  of  the  widespread  tor- 
ture In  Iraq  of  political  prisoners,  among 
them  minors.  Some  were  reported  to  have 
died  In  custody  as  a  result. 

Torture  is  prohibited  under  Article  7  of  the 
ICCPR  which  states  "No  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  torture  or  to  cruel.  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment.  In  par- 
ticular, no  one  shall  be  subjected  without  his 
free  consent  to  medical  or  scientific  experi- 
mentation  " 

Torture  is  also  prohibited  in  Iraq  under  the 
Constitution  and  in  national  legislation,  and 
constitutes  an  offence  punishable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code. 


Article  22(a)  of  the  Constitution  prohibits 
any  form  of  physical  and  mental  torture  " 
Article  127  of  the  Law  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dures states  that  no  Illegal  methods  may  be 
used  to  extract  confessions  from  the  accused, 
including  Ill-treatment,  threats  to  cause 
harm,  psychological  methods  or  the  use  of 
drugs  and  spirits  According  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Penal  Code;  "A  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year  and  a  fine 
not  exceeding  100  dinars  shall  be  Imposed 
upon  any  official  or  person  entrusted  with  a 
public  duty  who,  taking  advantage  of  his 
post,  treats  another  person  with  cruelty, 
causing  him  moral  or  physical  harm  .  .  ." 
(Article  332) 

A  penalty  of  imprisonment  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  any  official  or  person  entrusted 
with  a  public  duty  who  Inflicts  or  instigates 
torture  on  an  accused  person  to  force 

him  to  confess  to  a  crime  The  use  of 

force  or  the  threat  to  use  force  are  regarded 
as  torture"  (Article  333) 

As  regards  juveniles.  Article  383  of  the 
Penal  Code  provides  that  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  three  years  or  a  fine  not 
exceeding  300  dinars  be  imposed  on  anyone 
exposing  to  danger  the  life  of  a  person  below 
the  age  of  fifteen 

Amnesty  International  believes  that  the 
torture  and  ill-treatment  of  detainees  In  the 
custody  of  the  security  forces  is  routine  and 
systematic  In  Iraq  Among  the  victims  are 
political  prisoners— Including  young  people 
below  the  age  of  18— tortured  in  order  to 
force  them  to  sign  "confessions  "  or  to 
renouce  their  political  affiliation  Relatives, 
including  children,  arrested  In  lieu  of  sus- 
pects being  sought  by  the  authorities  have 
also  been  tortured  Some  are  reported  to 
have  died  In  custody  as  a  result  Interroga- 
tion methods  used  by  the  security  forces  are 
described  as  brutal.  In  some  cases  resulting 
in  permanent  physical  or  mental  damage  to 
the  victims.  Other  detainees,  among  them 
minors,  have  also  been  tortured  prior  to 
their  execution 

In  a  report  published  in  .April  1985.  Am- 
nesty International  listed  some  30  different 
methods  of  torture  said  to  be  used  in  Iraq  • 
These  range  from  beatings  to  burning,  ad- 
ministration of  electric  shocks  and  mutila- 
tion. Over  the  years,  the  Iraqi  Government 
has  denied  allegations  brought  to  Its  atten- 
tion by  the  organization,  including  cases 
supported  by  detailed  medical  evidence  Dur- 
ing a  mission  to  Iraq  in  1983.  officials  told 
Amnesty  International  delegates  that  com- 
plaints of  torture  and  ill-treatment  had  been 
Investigated  and  the  perpetrators  punished 
They  stated  that  no  one  could  be  arrested 
without  a  warrant,  that  detainees  could  con- 
tact their  families  Immediately  after  arrest, 
that  they  were  allowed  regular  visits  by  rel- 
atives every  15  days  and  medical  examlna 
tlons  within  24  hours  after  arrest,  and  that 
regular  prison  visits  were  made  by  independ 
ent  officials  Nevertheless,  the  Inconsistency 
between  the  government's  statements  and 
testimonies  .Amnesty  International  contln 
ues  to  receive  from  torture  victims  and  their 
families  remain  marked  The  government 
has  declined  to  provide  Amnesty  Inter 
national  with  documentation  showing  that 
torture  allegations  were  ever  investigated, 
and  the  organization  Is  unaware  of  any  in- 
stance where  the  perpetrauirs  were  brought 
to  Justice  In  accordance  with  national  legis- 
lation. 

Children  and  young  people  have  also  been 
subjected  to  torture  while  in  custody  Alle 
gations  received  have  included  the  following 
the  extraction  of  fingernails,  beatings,  whip- 
ping, sexual  abuse,  electric  shock  treatment. 


and  deprivation  of  food  and  of  the  use  of  toi- 
let facilities  According  to  the  testimony  of 
a  former  prisoner  released  in  1988.  female 
prisoners,  including  young  girls,  have  been 
hung  upside  down  from  the  feet  during  men- 
struation. Objects  have  also  been  inserted 
into  the  vaginas  of  young  women,  causing 
the  hymen  to  break, 

Iraqi  legislation  gives  juvenile  offenders 
the  right  to  make  complaints  against  ill- 
ireatment  while  in  custody  .Article  41  of  Act 
Nil  104  of  1981  states  that  a  juvenile  las  well 
as  adult)  offender:  "*  *  *  may  address  to  the 
competent  Director  General  complaints  re- 
garding any  ill-treatment  inflicted  on  him  or 
any  (ffence  committed  against  his  person, 
and  the  Director  General  shall  deal  with  all 
such  complaints  within  seven  days  of  receiv- 
ing them." 

Amnesty  International  is  not  aware  of  any 
instances  where  detained  juveniles  have  beer 
able  U)  file  such  complaints  or  that  any  such 
complaints  were  ever  Investigated.  In  the  or- 
ganization's view,  any  detainee  venturing  to 
exercise  this  right  would  be  placed  at  risk  of 
further  reprisals. 

Children  and  young  people,  according  to 
Amnesty  International's  information,  are 
most  commonly  tortured  in  order  to  force 
their  parents  and  relatives  to  confess  to  al- 
leged political  offences  A  former  political 
prisoner,  held  at  al-Karkh  Security  Direc- 
torate in  Baghdad  and  released  in  April  1985. 
submitted  his  testimony  to  the  organization, 
A  former  student  at  Baghdad  University  and 
a  KDP  sympathizer,  he  was  detained  for  five 
months  and  tortured  in  order  to  reveal  his 
political  affiliation  and  the  names  of  other 
activists.  In  addition  to  details  of  his  own 
treatment  in  detention,  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing information  about  the  wrture  and  ill- 
treatment  of  his  relatives:  "Members  of  my 
family,  mother  (73  years  old),  three  sisters 
and  three  brothers  with  five  children  aged 
between  five  and  thirteen,  were  arrested  and 
brought  in  front  of  me  They  were  subjected 
to  the  falaqa  and  electric  shocks,  *  •  •  They 
also  made  me  listen  to  a  recorded  cassette 
tape  of  the  cries  and  moans  of  my  family 
[undergoing]  torture  *  *  *" 

His  testimony  also  described  conditions 
under  which  infants  have  been  held  at  the 
detention  centre  where  he  was  held:  "The  de- 
tention centre  is  extremely  filthy  *  *  *  In- 
fant children  are  kept  in  (the]  detention  cen- 
tre together  with  their  parents  Usually  they 
keep  such  children  in  a  separate  cell  next  to 
[the]  mother  or  father's  cell  and  deprive 
[them  of)  milk  in  order  to  force  (tbei  parent 
to  confess  1  saw  a  5-month-old  baby  scream- 
ing in  this  state  *  *  *", 

In  January  1986  Amnesty  international 
called  on  the  government  to  investigate  re- 
ports that  some  of  the  300  children  and 
youths  arrested  in  Sulaimaniya  in  Septem- 
ber October  1985  had  been  tortured,  and  that 
three  of  them  died  in  custody  as  a  result. 
The  bodies  of  the  three  children  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  in  the  streets  of 
the  outskirts  of  Sulaimaniya.  their  clothes 
bloodstained  and  their  bodies  bearing  the 
marks  of  torture.  Others  were  allegedly  beat- 
en while  in  detention.  The  government  de- 
nied these  reports  In  its  letter  to  the  organi- 
zation received  in  April  1966.  There  was  no 
indication  that  the  torture  allegations  had 
ever  been  Investigated  Amnesty  Inter- 
national subsequently  received  the  testi- 
mony of  a  former  detainee  released  from 
FudalUyya  Security  Headquarters  In  Bagh- 
dad In  late  1965.  Suspected  of  having  con- 
tacts with  members  of  the  Patriotic  Union  of 
Kurdistan,  he  was  detained  for  seven  months 
and  allegedly  tortured  In  order  to  reveal  the 


names  of  PUK  members  He  stated  following 
his  release  that  some  of  the  300  Sulaimaniya 
children  had  been  detained  at  Fudaillyya 
with  him  and  subjected  to  torture.  The  fol- 
lowing are  extracts  from  his  testimony: 
■'*  *  *  we  were  forbidden  to  communicate 
with  the  children,  who  were  treated  with 
special  brutality  •  *  *  the  cell  was  so  small 
that  only  a  few  children  could  sit  down  in 
turn  on  the  floor  which  was  cold  and  uncov- 
ered The  cell  was  windowless.  except  for  a 
hole  in  the  door  for  the  security  officers  to 
keep  watch  on  us.  There  was  no  air  to 
breathe, 

"Each  hour,  security  men  opened  the  door 
and  chose  3  to  5  of  the  prisoners— children  or 
men-  and  removed  them  for  torture.  Later. 
their  tortured  bodies  were  thrown  back  into 
the  cell.  They  were  often  bleeding  and  car- 
ried obvious  signs  of  whipping  and  electric 
shocks.  We  always  tried  our  best  to  help 
...em, 

"At  midnight,  the  security  men  took  an- 
other three  of  the  children,  but  because  they 
were  so  savagely  treated  they  were  taken 
from  the  cell  to  a  military  hospital  It  was 
clear  that  the  security  authorities  did  not 
wish  them  to  die  like  this  However,  when 
their  wounds  healed,  they  were  returned  to 
the  cell 

Some  children  tried  to  sleep  on  the  floor. 
A  child  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  lay 
down  and  finally,  we  thought,  fell  asleep. 
But  *  *  *  we  knew  he  was  dead.  No  one 
knows  what  happened  to  his  corpse 

"During  the  next  few  weeks  our  situation 
did  not  change.  Three  times  a  day  we  had 
meals  thrown  at  us,  breakfast  was  a  piece  of 
bread  to  be  shared  between  every  four  pris- 
oners: lunch  was  a  pear  or  five  grapes  for 
each  one.  Whenever  there  was  a  complaint 
about  the  food,  the  complainant  received  a 
blow  Instead  of  food, 

"We  were  only  allowed  to  go  to  the  toilets 
when  the  security  men  allowed  us  to  do  so. 
rather  [than]  in  accordance  with  our  needs. 
And  they  seldom  allowed  us  to  do  so.  For  the 
children  this  was  especially  difficult  and 
some  children  occasionally  dirtied  them- 
selves. The  prison  chief  ordered  us  to  punish 
them  for  this  by  whipping  them  with  a  rub- 
ber whip.  Those  who  refused  to  join  m  the 
punishment  were  themselves  tortured. 

■When  I  was  released,  there  were  still 
some  children  m  our  cell.  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  the  others  *  *  *." 

In  January  1987.  29  of  these  children  and 
youths  were  reported  to  have  been  executed 
and  their  bodies  returned  to  their  families. 
According  to  accounts  received  by  Amnesty 
International,  some  of  the  victims  had  had 
their  eyes  gouged  out  and  their  bodies  bore 
marks  of  torture.  The  government  did  not 
respond  to  Amnesty  International's  renewed 
call  for  an  investigation  into  the  torture  al- 
legations The  detention  and  torture  of  these 
young  detainees  were  condemned  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  in  a  resolution  passed  in 
April  1987  I  see  Section  8  for  further  details). 

7      "DISAPPEARANCES  " 

Amnesty  International  uses  the  term  dis- 
appearance" whenever  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  person  has  been 
taken  into  custody  by  the  authorities  or 
with  their  connivance  and  the  authorities 
deny  that  the  victim  is  in  their  custody,  A 
"disappearance  "  may  be  resolved  by  the  au- 
thorities acknowledging  the  victim's  deten- 
tion or  by  the  detainee's  release.  People  who 
have  "disappeared  "  may  well  have  been  the 
victims  of  violent,  often  illegal,  arrest,  of 
torture,  unacknowledged  detention  and.  at 
worst,  may  have  died  under  torture  while  in 


have    otherwise    been 


secret    detention    or 
killed  in  custody 

•  Disappearances' ■  constitutes  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  international  law.  When  a  person 
has  been  taken  into  custody  and  the  authori- 
ties nonetheless  deny  knowledge  of  this, 
internationally  guaranteed  human  rights  are 
contravened,  such  as:  the  right  to  security  of 
person;  the  right  not  to  be  subjected  to  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention  and  the  right  to 
an  effective  remedy  for  acts  violating  human 
rights,  as  guaranteed  by  the  ICCPR  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
(UDHR) 

A  "disappearance"  also  contravenes  Rule 
92  of  the  UN  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners,  which  states 
that;  "*  *  *  an  untried  prisoner  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  inform  im.mediately  his  family  of 
his  detention  and  shall  be  given  all  reason- 
able facilities  for  communicating  with  his 
family  and  friends  *  *  *" 

The  UN  Com.mission  on  Human  Rights.  In 
Resolution  198666.  expressed  "its  emotion  at 
the  anguish  and  sorrow  of  the  families  con- 
cerned, who  should  know  the  fate  of  their 
relatives  ".  The  suffering  caused  by  a  "dis- 
appearance "  to  the  ralatives.  as  well  as  to 
the  victim,  in  itself  contravenes  the  right 
not  to  be  tortured  or  subjected  to  cruel,  in- 
human and  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment. 

Moreover,  a  person  who  has  "disappeared  " 
may  have  been  tortured  or  killed  in  custody 
in  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
UDHR  and  the  ICCPR  The  right  to  life  and 
the  right  not  to  be  tortured  are  absolute 
rights  from  which  no  statue  may  derogate 
even  in  situations  of  publicly  declared  emer- 
gency as  defined  in  Article  4  of  the  ICCPR 

Such  rights  are  also  enshrined  ir.  L'-aqs 
Constitution  and  in  its  laws  Nevertheless, 
thousands  of  people  arrested  by  Iraqi  secu- 
rity or  intelligence  forces  have,  over  the 
years,  been  reported  as  having  subsequently 
"disappeared  "  m  detention.  The  victims 
have  included  whole  families,  although  the 
principal  targets  have  generally  been 
males— both  adults  and  minors.  In  some  in- 
stances the  arrests  are  witnessed  by  others, 
such  as  relatives  of  the  victims  when  they 
are  arrested  from  their  homes,  or  by  their 
friends  or  colleagues.  In  other  cases  there 
are  no  identifiable  or  known  witnesses,  such 
as  when  victims  are  arrested  on  the  streets- 
Others  still  are  presumed  to  have  been  ar- 
rested when  they  fail  to  return  to  their 
homes  or  report  to  their  schools  or  places  of 
work. 

One  major  obstacle  to  the  tracing  of  such 
victims  m  Iraq  has  been  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  family  members  of  further  reprisals  by  the 
authorities  if  enquiries  about  detained  rel- 
atives are  m.ade  The  experience  of  years  of 
political  repression  has  sometimes  forced 
victims'  relatives  to  refrain  from,  asking 
questions.  Accounts  received  by  Amnesty 
International  suggest  that  reprisals  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  deterioration  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  detained  persons  and  the  arrest 
(or  threat  of  arrest  i  of  other  family  m.em- 
bers.  Thus,  victims"  families  have  lived  for 
months  and  very  often  years  m  ignorance  of 
the  fate  and  whereabouts  of  their  relatives 
and  m  the  hope  that  they  may  still  be  alive 
The  problem  is  further  com.pounded  by  the 
denial  of  family  visits  to  detainees 

Where  inquiries  are  made  by  the  victims' 
relatives,  officials  have  in  some  cases  denied 
knowledge  of  the  arrests  or  subsequent  de- 
tentions, even  when  the  victims  were  ar- 
rested in  the  presence  of  eye-witnesses  In 
other  cases,  officials  have  confirmed  that  the 
victims  had  been  detained  but  subsequently 
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gave  contradictory  Information  about  where 
they  were  being  held  and  later  denied  that 
they  had  even  been  arrested.  Such  denials  on 
the  part  of  Iraqi  officials  have  been  made  to 
the  victims'  families  as  well  as  to  Amnesty 
International  In  cases  raised  with  them  by 
the  organization. 

In  some  cases,  the  government  has  stated 
that  persons  who  were  reported  to  have  "dis- 
appeared" In  detention  simply  do  not  exist. 
In  October  1983.  for  example.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national submitted  to  the  government  the 
names  of  114  people  who  had  "disappeared" 
following  their  arrest  by  security  forces  be- 
tween 1979  and  1982.  urging  that  an  Investiga- 
tion into  their  fate  and  whereabouts  be  car- 
ried out.  Among  them  were  five  school  stu- 
dents aged  below  18  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest: 

Muslem  Hassan  and  RIyad  Hassan:  inter- 
mediate school  students  arrested  In  Basra  In 
April-May  1981: 

NIzar  Najm.  an  Intermediate  school  stu- 
dent and  SamIr  NaJm.  a  secondary  school 
student:  arrested  in  Basra  in  May  1981: 

Samir  'Abbas:  a  secondary  school  student 
arrested  in  al-Thawra.  Baghdad.  In  August 
1981 

In  their  reply  of  December  1983,  the  gov- 
ernment declared  that  the  114  names  submit- 
ted by  Amnesty  International  were  "ficti- 
tious." There  was  no  Indication  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  ever  investigated  these  cases 
In  July  1964.  Amnesty  International  received 
the  testimony  of  a  former  detainee  who  had 
"disappeared"  in  detention  and  whose  case 
was  among  the  114  submitted  earlier  to  the 
government.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  de- 
tained in  Abu  Ghratb  Prison  between  May 
1982  and  March  1964  aft.er  refusing  to  collabo- 
rate with  Iraqi  Intelligence.  In  his  testimony 
he  mentions  other  detainees  held  with  him 
in  Abu  Ghralb  "Among  this  group  are  also 
the  relatives  of  Iraqi  [army)  deserters,  ar- 
rested as  hostages,  and  the  young  sons  of 
families  of  Iranian  descent  who  were  ex- 
pelled t.o  Iran  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  1 
can  [also!  cite  an  example  of  the  taking  of 
""state  "  hostages  four  Iraqi  brothers  have 
been  ""enjoying""  Iraqi  "Arab-Socialism  " 
with  their  elderly  mother  In  Abu  Ghralb 
Khassa  for  over  three  years  They  are  called: 
Muhammad  (32  years).  Ahmed  (26  years). 
Hussaln  (11  years)  Unfortunately  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  the  fourth  son.  but  he's 
about  18  years  old  now.  They  had  been  ar- 
rested because  their  older  brother  (name) 
previously  an  official  in  the  Ba"th  Party- 
had  escaped  to  Iran  more  than  three  years 
ago" 

In  other  cases  the  government  had  ini- 
tially denied  that  arrests  had  taken  place,  or 
that  the  victims  were  In  detention,  but  sub- 
sequently confirmed  that  some  of  them  had 
been  executed.  In  February  1985.  the  govern- 
ment confirmed  t<:i  Amnesty  International 
that  six  memt>er8  of  the  al-HakIm  family 
were  executed  in  1983  but  denied  that  some  90 
other  family  members  (believed  to  he  still  in 
detention  at  that  time)  had  been  arrested 
However.  In  July  1986  the  government  con- 
firmed that  ten  other  family  members  were 
executed  In  March  of  that  year,  and  reiter- 
ated "As  regards  the  Imprisonment  of  90 
members  of  the  Hakim  family,  there  is  no 
truth  in  these  allegations  "  At  the  time  of 
writing,  over  50  members  of  the  al-Hakim 
family  were  belleveil  u>  t*  still  in  detention, 
but  their  fate  ami  whereabouts  are  unknown 
Among  them  are  twelve  children  and  young 
people  aged  between  nine  and  17  at  the  time 
of  their  arrest  in  1983 

The  government  also  denied  In  April  1986 
the  arrest  of  some  300  Kurdish  children  and 


youths  In  Sulaimanlya  in  September/October 
1985  However,  in  September  1987  it  con- 
firmed the  execution  In  January  of  that  year 
of  seven  of  them,  and  added  that  one  other 
had  been  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  The  fate  and  whereabouts 
of  over  250  children  and  youths  remain  un- 
known: they  have  effectively  "disappeared" 
m  detention 

Reports  of  the  ""disappearance""  of  detain- 
ees following  their  arrest  continue  to  be  re- 
ceived by  Amnesty  International.  Some  were 
reported  to  have  been  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  membership  of  support  of  opposition 
gToupe.  "Ismat  Najman  Abdallah,  a  second- 
ary school  student  from  Duhok,  was  17  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest  In  October  1986  Mustafa 
Ahmad  Mustafa,  also  a  secondary  school  stu- 
dent from  Duhok.  was  17  when  arrested  In 
February  1987  Both  were  arrested  by  intel- 
ligence forces,  apparently  on  suspicion  of  af- 
filiation to  the  KDP  Their  fate  and  where- 
abouts have  remained  unknown  since. 

The  "disappearance"  of  children  and  young 
people  have  sometimes  taken  place  on  a 
large  scale,  with  hundreds  reported  missing 
since  their  arrest  A  grroup  of  315  children 
and  young  people  are  among  some  8.000 
Kurds  who  were  reported  to  have  '"dis- 
appeared" following  their  arrest  by  Iraqi 
forces  In  August  1983.  The  8,000  Kurds  are  all 
members  of  the  Barranl  clan  from  the  re- 
gions of  Bantan  and  Merga  Sur  In  Arbll  prov- 
ince In  northern  Iraq.  In  1976  and  1977  these 
families  have  been  forcibly  resettled  by  the 
authorities  in  four  "housing  complexes""  in 
the  province  of  Arbll  Qoshtapa.  Dlyana. 
Harlr  and  Bahark.  According  to  Information 
received  by  Amnesty  International.  Iraqi 
forces  carried  out  widespread  arrests  in  these 
housing  complexes  between  1  and  10  August 
1983.  Some  8.000  males  aged  between  eight 
and  70  were  arrested,  forced  Into  military  ve- 
hicles and  removed  from  the  area 

Some  of  those  arrested  are  close  relatives 
of  Masud  Barzanl,  leader  of  the  Kurdistan 
Democratic  Party  The  arrests  took  place 
shortly  after  armed  conflicts  between  Iraqi 
and  Iranian  forces  In  July  1983  which  led  to 
the  occupation  by  Iranian  forces  of  Iraqi  ter- 
ritory at  Haj  Omran  The  Kurdistan  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  held  by  the  Iraqi  authori- 
ties to  be  responsible  for  assisting  Iranian 
forces  to  military  victory  at  HaJ  Omran 
This  has  led  to  fears  that  the  arrest  of  the 
8.000  Kurds  was  carried  but  in  retaliation  for 
the  KDP's  military  actions,  and  that  they 
were  arrested  solely  on  the  basis  of  belong- 
ing to  the  Barzanl  clan  On  12  September 
1983.  one  month  after  the  arrests  took  place, 
the  Iraqi  News  Agency  reported  on  a  speech 
given  by  President  Saddam  Hussaln  at  a  re- 
ception In  Baghdad  The  news  agency's  dis- 
patch said  "On  the  treachery  of  the  sons  of 
Mustafa  Barzanl.  who  had  earlier  led  the 
rebels  against  the  government,  the  President 
warned  against  co-operating  with  them  to 
l)etray  the  homeland  and  said  we  will  punish 
those  who  co-operate  with  Barzanis  sons. 
Just  as  we  punished  the  Barzanl  sons  them- 
selves and  those  who  co-operated  with  them 
In  the  past  Those  people  were  severely  pun 
Ished  and  went  to  Hell,  the  President  added 
He  said  that  the  Barzanl  sons  had  Indulged  in 
treason  and  had  co-operated  with  and  served 
as  guides  for  the  Iranian  army  In  Ita  at- 
tempts to  occupy  Iraqi  territory  " 

At  the  time,  those  detained  were  thought 
to  have  been  taken  initially  to  other  camps 
In  southwestern  Iraq,  close  to  the  border 
with  Jordan  However,  their  fate  and  current 
whereabouts  are  unknown  Their  families 
fear  that  many  of  them  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted.   Amnesty    International   has   received 


the  names  of  over  2.280  of  those  detained, 
among  them  315  minors  aged  between  eight 
and  17  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  They  in- 
clude the  following  isee  Appendix  .K  for  com- 
plete list  and  Appendix  Fl  for  photographs): 

Shaikhomar  Yassin  I-sma  11  bfjrn  1975  in 
Baban:  arrested  In  Qoshtapa  at  the  age  of 
eight: 

Ihsan  'All  Shihab:  bom  1974  In  Barzan:  ar- 
rested in  Qoshtapa  at  the  age  of  nine: 

Famad  Ahya  Ahya  bom  1973  in  Hupa;  ar- 
rested In  Harlr  at  the  age  of  ten; 

Slyamand  Salman  Hajl:  born  1972  In 
Hasnaka;  arrested  in  Qoshtapa  at  the  age  of 
11. 

Yasln  Muhammauj  Yasln  born  1971  In 
Shengel.  arrested  In  Qoshtapa  at  the  age  of 
12; 

Mala  All  Ibrahim  born  1970  in  Pendru;  ar- 
rested in  Bahark  at  the  age  of  13: 

Aziz  Mlrkhan  Hamed  born  1969  In 
Kanyader;  arrested  in  Dlyana  at  the  age  of 
14; 

Farhad  Ibrahim  Bapir:  born  1968  in  Kanl 
Bout;  arrested  in  Dlyana  at  the  age  of  15: 

Mawlud  Chlcho  Mawlud;  bom  1967  in 
Bekhshash;  arrested  In  Bahark  at  the  age  of 
16. 

Sabrl  Sazem  Mahmud  born  1967  in 
Bersyav.  arrested  in  Harlr  at  the  age  of  17 

Among  the  hundreds  of  others  who  are  re- 
ported as  having  "disappeared"  over  the 
years  are  male  members  of  families  deported 
to  Iran  by  the  Iraqi  authorities  Following 
the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict  in  Sep- 
tember 1980.  thousands  of  families  were 
forced  to  leave  their  homes  by  the  authori- 
ties. Their  properties  and  possessions  were 
confiscated  They  were  forcibly  taken  to  bor- 
der areas  such  as  Mandall  and  forced  to  cross 
the  border  into  Iran,  where  the  majority 
have  since  lived  in  refugee  camps  In  some 
cases  whole  families  were  deported,  while  In 
others  only  the  women,  younger  children  and 
old  people  were  deported  (see  Appendix  F3 
for  photographs)  The  male  members  of  such 
families- -both  adults  and  minors- were  ar- 
rested, often  In  the  presence  of  their  rel- 
atives as  eye-witnesses  They  have  since 
been  detained,  indefinitely  without  any  legal 
proceedings  Amnesty  International  Is  not 
aware  of  any  such  cases  where  the  detainees 
were  charged  with  any  offences  In  most 
cases  brought  to  the  organization's  atten- 
tion, the  families  have  remained  ignorant  of 
the  fate  and  whereabouts  of  detained  rel- 
atives They  have  been  prevented  from  mak- 
ing enquiries  in  this  regard  by  virtue  of 
being  forcibly  expelled  from  their  country. 

The  majority  of  those  arrested  under  these 
circumstances  have  r>een  male  members  of 
Arab  Sht'l  muslim  families  from  regions 
such  as  Najaf.  Karbala  and  al-HUla.  who 
were  declared  by  the  authorities  t«  be  of  Ira 
man  descent  (taba'lyya)  Also  detained  are 
male  members  of  Feyll  Kurdish  families 
(Shl'l  musUms)  who  have  also  been  deported 
U^^  Iran  over  many  years  In  these  latter 
cases,  however,  such  punitive  measures  were 
taken  for  overtly  political  reasons,  since 
Feyll  Kurds  have  hlBtorlcally  been  associ- 
ated with  opposition  movements  in  Iraq  isee 
Footnote  5  for  brief  tmckground  detail) 

The  following  are  examples  of  such  cases 
where  minors  have  been  detained  and  whose 
families  were  deported  Ui  Iran 

K\>A  al  Rahman  Qasem  Hatem  a  student 
arrested  on  6  February  1982  at  the  age  of  17 
He  was  taken  from  his  home  in  Baghdad  and 
reportedly  held  Initially  at  Mudlrlyyat  al 
Amn  al  Amma  in  the  city  His  fate  and  cur- 
rent whereatwuts  are  unknown 

MalPk  Kaba  Isfandiyar  a  Kurdish  student. 
he  was  arrested  on  10  April  1983  al  the  age  of 


16.  He  was  apprehended  in  the  streets  of 
Baghdad  and  taken  to  an  unknown  destina- 
tion. His  fate  and  whereabouts  remain  un- 
known since  his  arrest 

Abd  al-Hussaln  "Abd  al-Hassan  Sayyid  All 
Gubanchl;  a  student  arrested  on  10  July  1983 
at  the  age  of  17  He  was  taken  from  his  home 
In  Najaf  and  initially  held  in  the  area.  His 
fate  and  current  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

8.  THE  DEATH  PE.S'ALTi' 
Article  6<1)  of  the  ICCPR  states:     "Every 
human  being  has  the  inherent  right  to  life 
This  right  shall  be  protected  by  law.  No  one 
shall  be  arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  life" 

Paragraph  i5)  of  the  same  article  states 
"Sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  Imposed  for 
crimes  committed  by  persons  below  eighteen 
years  of  age  •  *  *" 

Similar  provisions  are  incorporated  in 
Iraqi  legislation,  principally  the  Penal  Code 
and  the  Juvenile  Law  Article  72  of  the  Penal 
Code  states  "If  a  boy*  commits  a  felony 
punishable  with  death  or  life  imprisonment, 
he  shall  be  detained  in  a  penitentiary  for  a 
period  not  less  than  two  years  and  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years  *  *  *  "  *(ie  above  seven 
and  below  15  years  of  age) 

Article  73<  1 )  of  the  Penal  Code  also  pro- 
vides that:  "If  a  youth*  commits  a  felony 
punishable  with  death  or  life  imprisonment, 
he  shall  be  detained  in  a  school  for  juvenile 
delinquents  for  a  period  not  less  than  two 
years  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  years"  *(ie 
above  15  and  below  18  years  of  age] 

In  1972.  however,  the  Juvenile  I^w  was 
passed,  and  its  provisions  regarding  penalties 
prescribed  for  juvenile  offenders  superceded 
those  prescribed  in  the  Penal  Code,  which 
was  promulgated  in  1969  Article  32  of  the  Ju- 
venile Law  sets  the  minimum  penalty  for  ju- 
venile offenders  under  the  age  of  15  at  five 
years'  detention,  instead  of  the  two  years 
prescribed  in  the  Penal  Code  Article  33  of 
the  Juvenile  Law.  however,  retains  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  juvenile  offenders  at)ove 
the  age  of  15  at  fifteen  years'  detention,  in 
line  with  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code. 

Amnesty  International  receives  reports  of 
hundreds  of  executions  each  year,  but  the 
precise  number  is  unknown  Many  victims 
are  reportedly  executed  summarily  following 
proceedings  which  do  not  conform  to  Inter- 
national standards  for  a  fair  trial  and  with- 
out right  of  appeal  Others  have  been  exe- 
cuted without  trial  or  after  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  Imprisonment  The  vic- 
tims have  included  members  of  prohibited 
political  parties,  suspected  government  op- 
ponents, students,  children,  army  deserters 
and  civilians  arrested  as  hostages.  Some  vic- 
tims bodies  have  been  returned  to  their  fami- 
lies bearing  the  marks  of  torture. 

In  recent  years  Amnesty  International  has 
received  Information  which  suggests  that 
Iraq  is  not  fulfilling  its  obligations  under  Ar- 
ticle 6  of  the  ICCPR.  or  indeed  its  own  do- 
mestic legislation,  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  Reports  reaching  the  organiza- 
tion indicate  that  minors  as  young  as  14 
have  been  executed.  In  cases  raised  by  Am- 
nesty International,  the  government  has  ei- 
ther denied  the  allegations  or  questioned  the 
ages  of  the  victims  concerned,  stating  that 
they  were  over  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
their  execution 

One  case  in  which  the  age  of  the  victim 
was  not  challenged  by  the  government  was 
that  of  Abd  al-Rahman  Ahmad  Haji.  a  Kurd- 
ish youth  from  the  village  of  Sewarea  near 
Duhok.  A  secondary  school  student,  he  was 
arrested  In  December  1964  at  the  age  of  16. 
reportedly  on  charges  of  distribution  of  leaf- 
lets of  the  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party    He 


was  executed  on  1  November  in  Abu  Ghralb 
Prison  at  the  age  of  17.  His  body  was  re- 
turned to  his  family  on  5  November  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  he  was  tortured  while  in  de- 
tention, including  having  his  fingernails  ex- 
tracted. In  December  1985  Amnesty  Inter- 
national sought  confirmation  of  his  execu- 
tion from  the  government  and  urged  that  re- 
ports of  his  torture  while  in  detention  be  in- 
vestigated. In  April  1986  the  government  re- 
plied as  follows  regarding  Abd  al-Rahman 
Ahmad  Haji  and  two  other  detainees  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  period"  "The  above-men- 
tioned criminals  have  been  executed  for 
their  crimes  including  carrying  out  sabotage 
activities  using  explosives  and  weapons 
against  [the]  peace  and  security  of  innocent 
citizens.  The  convicted  were  granted  a  fair 
trial  where  all  Judicial  and  legal  measures 
were  fully  respected  according  to  the  Iraqi 
Constitution  and  the  laws  in  force,  including 
the  right  to  have  court-appointed  lawyers 
defending  them." 

The  government  did  not  refer  in  its  reply 
to  the  execution  of  'Abd  al-Rahman  Ahmad 
Haji  as  a  minor,  nor  was  there  an  indication 
that  the  torture  allegations  had  been  inves- 
tigated. The  government  did  not  respond  to 
.\mnesty  International's  subsequent  calls  in 
May  1986  for  an  investigation  into  these  alle- 
gations, nor  to  the  organization's  request  for 
details  of  the  trial  and  appeals  procedures 
followed  in  this  case. 

Information  received  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national regarding  the  execution  of  29  Kurd- 
ish children  and  youths  from  Sulaimaniya  in 
January  1987  indicated  that  three  of  the  vic- 
tims were  below  the  age  of  18  at  the  time. 
They  were:  Dara  Hussain  Hassan  from 
Sahikh  Muhyidln.  Dlir  Mahmud  'All  from 
Dargazin  and  Salah  Omar  from  Majeed  Bag 
All  three  were  aged  15  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest  and  17  when  executed  Eleven  others 
in  this  group  were  aged  16  and  17  at  the  time 
of  their  arrest  in  1985  but  had  attained  the 
age  of  IB  at  the  time  of  their  execution  (see 
.''ippendix  D  for  names).  In  its  response  of 
September  1987  to  Amnesty  Internationars 
appeals,  the  government  denied  that  the 
above-mentioned  14  persons  had  been  exe- 
cuted It  acknowledged  that  one  of  them, 
Azad  Yusuf  Omar  (aged  17  when  arrested) 
had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  life  impris- 
onment The  government  confirmed  the  exe- 
cution of  seven  others  from  the  group  of  29. 
all  aged  between  20  and  23  It  stated  that 
they  had:  "*  *  *  committed  criminal  and 
subversive  acts  using  arms  and  explosives 
against  innocent  civilians  as  well  as  public 
and  private  properties  and  establishments 
*  *  *  Therefore,  and  being  adults  according 
to  Iraqi  laws,  they  were  tried  by  a  special 
court  where  all  judicial  and  legal  guarantees 
were  fully  respected,  including  the  right  to 
have  a  court-appointed  lawyer  to  defend 
them  They  were  found  guilty  and  [sentenced 
to  death) *  *  *   " 

The  government  added  in  its  letter:  "With 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  (29)  names  we  once 
again  deny  and  disregard  the  allegations 
made  about  them,  and  we  believe  that  the 
Iranian  hostile  regime  and  [its]  clique  [are] 
behind  such  false  and  unfounded  allegations 
[and]  claims,  aiming  at  discrediting  and  de- 
faming Iraq's  reputation  and  its  inter- 
national position  and  stands." 

Information  received  at  the  time  by  Am- 
nesty International  indicated  that  the  bodies 
of  the  29  children  and  youths  were  returned 
to  their  families  following  their  execution. 
The  families  were  reportedly  asked  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  upon  receipt  of  the  bodies.  [In 
accordance  with  the  usual  practice  in  Iraq, 
families  are  asked  to  pay  a  customary  "exe- 


cution fee'"  upon  receipt  of  the  bodies  of  exe- 
cuted relatives  The  sums  requested  are 
sometimes  several  hundred  Iraqi  dinars  per 
body,  and  are  said  to  cover  state  expenses  on 
Items  such  as  bullets,  coffins  and  transpor- 
tation Families  are  also  frequently  pre- 
vented from  i)erforming  burial  ceremonies  or 
holding  public  mourning  for  their  dead). 

The  government  did  not  respond  to  .Am- 
nesty International's  subsequent  request  for 
information  on  the  judicial  procedures  fol- 
lowed during  the  trial  by  special  court  of  the 
seven  \ictims.  nor  to  the  organization  s  re- 
newed call  for  an  investigation  into  allega- 
tions that  some  of  these  detainees  had  been 
tortured,  nor  for  information  on  the  fate  and 
whereabouts  of  the  children  and  youths  be- 
lieved to  be  still  detained  On  9  April  1987  the 
European  Parliament  passed  by  consensus  a 
resolution  6  expressing  its  grave  concern 
about  reports  of  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
some  300  children  from  Sulaimaniya  and  of 
the  execution  of  29  of  them,  as  well  as  allega- 
tions that  some  had  been  tortured  m  custody 
isee  Appendix  E  for  full  texti.  The  resolu- 
tion; 

"1,  Condemns  utterly  these  crimes  which 
disgrace  the  government  which  perpetrates 
them  or  permits  them  to  continue,  and  ex- 
presses its  profound  sympathy  with  the  fami- 
lies of  the  victims  of  the  recent  murders  and 
with  the  young  people  who  are  still  in  deten- 
tion: 

""2  Calls  for  the  immediate  release  of  all 
the  children  and  young  people  detained  on 
the  basis  of  political  activities  undertaken 
by  their  parents  or  relatives; 

"3.  Calls  on  the  governments  of  Member 
States  to  exercise  all  possible  means  of  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  of  Iraq  to  secure  the 
release  of  all  remaining  child  prisoners  in 
Iraq,  their  restoration  to  their  families  and 
the  punishment  of  those  guilty  of  torturing 
or  murdering  these  \Tctims  of  oppression; 

"4  Warns  that  if  these  crimes  continue 
there  are  bound  to  be  repercussions  on  the 
relations  of  Member  States  with  Iraq: 

"5,  Instructs  its  President  to  forward  this 
resolution  to  the  Council,  the  Commission, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  political 
cooperation  and  the  Government  of  Iraq 

The  Iraqi  Government  made  no  official  re- 
sponse to  the  resolution  In  March  1988,  Ami- 
nesty  International  received  reports  of  the 
execution  of  17  minors  aged  between  14  and 
17  in  the  period  November  and  December 
1987  A  number  of  these  executions  con- 
stituted extrajudicial  killings  (see  Section 
9)  The  victims  were  among  some  360  people 
reported  to  have  been  executed  at  the  time 
in  seven  separate  incidents  The  majority  of 
the  victims  were  Kurdish  political  prisoners 
from  the  provinces  of  Sulaimaniya.  Arbil, 
Kirkuk.  Duhok  and  Zakho  However,  scores 
of  political  prisoners  including  Arabs.  Kurds 
and  Turcomans,  were  reported  to  have  beer, 
executed  in  Abu  Ghraib  Prison  on  30  and  31 
December  1987  alone  According  to  reports, 
some  of  the  victims  were  executed  without 
charge  or  trial,  or  after  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  military  court  following 
summary  proceedings  Others  were  said  to 
have  been  executed  after  having  been  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  imprisonment  Some  of 
the  victims'  bodies  bore  the  marks  of  tor- 
ture. 

Nartman  Othman  Abdallah  and  Fallah 
Wall,  two  Kurdish  youths  from,  the  town  of 
Shaqlawa  (Arbil  Province)  were  reported  to 
have  been  executed  between  14  and  18  No- 
vember 1987.  They  were  a«:ed  16  at  the  time 
They  were  among  a  group  of  32  Kurds  ar- 
rested in  the  second  half  of  October  1987  and 
executed  by  firing  squad  in  the  city  of  Arbil. 
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The  executions  were  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried out  In  reprisal  for  an  earlier  attack  on 
Iraqi  personnel  In  the  area  by  the  KDP's 
Pesh  Mer^a  forces.  The  bodies  of  the  victims 
were  relumed  on  18  November  to  their  fami- 
lies, who  were  asked  to  pay  50  Iraqi  dinars 
each  upon  receipt  They  were  prevented  from 
holding  public  mournlngr  or  burial  cere- 
monies. 

Five  Kurdish  youths  afred  between  15  and 
17  were  reported  to  have  been  executed  be- 
tween 10  November  and  28  December  1987 
Ismail  Asad  and  Latlf  'Adel,  both  15  years 
of  age,  were  executed  on  18  November  In 
Fa'ldeh  Garrison,  located  between  the  cities 
of  Duhok  and  Mosul  Sesrvan  Khaled  All. 
ajced  15  and  Hewul  Mlsho  Mlho.  aged  17.  were 
also  executed  in  Fa'ideh  Garrison  on  10  De- 
cember Klzgar  Abdallah.  aged  16.  was  exe- 
cuted In  Mosul  Training  Camp  on  28  Decem- 
ber. The  five  youths  were  among  31  Kurds, 
suspected  of  being  KDP  sympathizers,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  sentenced  to  death  by 
military  court  following  summary  proceed- 
ings. They  were  executed  by  firing  squad. 

Eight  children  aged  between  14  and  17  were 
among  some  150  political  prisoners  reported 
to  have  been  executed  in  Abu  Ghralb  Prison 
on  30  and  31  December  1987  The  eight  were 
Kurds  from  the  province  of  Sulalmanlya 
whose  bodies  were  handed  back  to  their  fam- 
ilies In  early  January  1988  The  family  were 
asked  to  pay  300  Iraqi  dinars  per  body  upon 
reciept.  The  eight  victims,  all  secondary 
school  students  were  Karawan  Nawzad 
Hama  Agha.  aged  17.  Dara  .Muhammad 
Sadeq.  aged  17.  Ribwar  Muhammad  Karim 
'Aziz,  aged  16;  Shirko  Rlda  Ahmad  Rlda.  aged 
17.  Rlzgar  Anwar  Hajl  Rlda.  aged  16:  .lamal 
Hama  Saleh.  aged  l.S.  Dana  Haji  Sldlq  Ma'ruf. 
aged  14  and  Luqman  Haji    All.  aged  16 

Following  appeals  in  .March  1988  from  Am- 
nesty International  regarding  the  wave  of 
executions  of  November  and  December  1987 
described  above,  the  organization  received 
the  Iraqi  Government's  response  on  17  Au- 
gust 1968  The  letter  stated  the  following:  "It 
is  untrue  that  execution  took  place  of  per- 
sons alleged  to  have  not  reached  their  matu- 
rity age." 

On  the  execution  of  32  Kurds.  Including 
two  minors,  from  the  town  of  Shaqlawa.  the 
government  said:  "*  *  *  The  allegations  of 
executions  of  (32)  Kurds,  of  which  you  have 
mentioned  (25)  by  name,  are  again  false  and 
baseless." 

On  the  executions  \n  Faideh  Garrison 
■'*  *  *  there  Is  no  truth  in  the  allegations  of 
execution  of  seventeen  people  you  have  men- 
tioned as  being  executed  at  the  Fa'ideh  Gar- 
rison, as  no  executions  of  citizens  nave  ever 
taken  place  In  military  garrisons   " 

On  the  executions  In  Mosul  Training  Camp 
"•  *  *  with  regard  to  the  alleged  executions 
of  (14)  people  In  a  training  camp  in  Mosul  on 
28th  December.  I  would  like  to  confirm  that 
this  Is  a  false  allegation  " 

The  government  confirmed  that  two  peo- 
ple, both  adults,  were  executed  in  the  train- 
ing camp  after  having  been  found  guilty  by  a 
special  court  of  sabotage  and  murder  On  the 
executions  In  Abu  Ghralb  Prison,  the  Gov- 
ernment said  •■*  *  *  regarding  the  allega- 
tions of  more  than  ri50)  political  prisoners 
on  30th  and  31st  December  1987  in  Abu  Ghralb 
Prisons,  this  has  been  grossly  exaggerated 
and  in  certain  aspects  it  lacks  truth  alto- 
gether " 

Amnesty  International  had  submitted  the 
names  of  46  of  the  150  victims  reported  exe- 
cuted In  Abu  Ghralb.  The  government  con- 
firmed the  execution  of  nine  of  them  who 
were:  •*  *  *  convicted  of  crimes  that  Involve 
capital  punishment  Consequently,  they  were 


put  on  trial  by  a  special  court,  and  were  rep- 
resented by  lawyers  with  all  other  legal  re- 
quirements fulfilled.  They  made  confessions 
of  their  crimes  ln:;luding  carrying  weapons 
and  attacking  civilians  with  hand  grenades, 
the  death  sentence  was  passed  accordingly." 

Two  of  the  nine  victims  whose  executions 
were  confirmed  by  the  government  were,  ac- 
cording to  Amnesty  International's  Informa- 
tion, aged  16  at  the  time  of  their  execution 
They  were  Luqman  Hajl  All  and  Ribwar  Mu- 
hammad Karim  Aziz  The  government  stal- 
ed that  Luqman  Haji  AH  was  in  fact  23  years 
of  age.  not  16.  when  executed.  However,  de- 
spite denying  In  its  letter  that  minors  have 
been  executed,  the  government  confirmed 
that  16-year-old  Ribwar  Muhammad  Karim 
'Aziz  had  been  executed  and  did  not  contest 
his  age  as  documented  by  Amnesty  Inter- 
national According  to  the  organization's  in- 
formation, the  youth  had  been  in  detention 
since  1964  when  he  was  13  years  of  age.  The 
government  ended  its  letter  by  saying:  "*  *  * 
I  sincerely  hope  that  by  providing  these  an- 
swers. I  have  managed  to  convey  to  Amnesty 
Internallonal  the  facts  as  they  are  In  each 
case  [and]  have  helped  overcome  all  sus- 
picions about  the  reality  of  the  matter  and 
exposed  the  elements  standing  behind  the 
fabricated  accounts  given  in  certain  cases 

"These  answers  have  been  provided  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  a  constructive  and  fruit- 
ful co-operation,  as  we  further  wish  that  Am- 
nesty International  would  allow  to  reach  to 
the  truth  of  the  matter  prior  to  a  hasty  pub- 
lication of  such  allegations,  given  the  fact 
that  there  are  hostile  groups  aiming  at  de- 
faming Iraq's  reputation  through  these  fab- 
rications. 

"I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  to  you  that 
Iraq,  despite  having  to  fight  a  war  Imposed 
on  It  for  the  last  eight  years,  has  ratified  and 
adhered  to  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  since  1971  " 
9.  EXTRAJUDICIAL  EXECUTIONS 

"*  •  *  all  children  in  the  Iraqi  province  of 
Kurdistan  enjoy  the  same  care  and  protec- 
tion without  any  discrimination  as  all  other 
Iraqi  children  "  (taken  from  a  letter  to  Am- 
nesty International  from  the  IraQl  Govern- 
ment. 25  April  19861 

The  above  statement  was  part  of  the  Iraqi 
Government's  response  to  appeals  sent  by 
.Amnesty  International  following  the  re- 
ported arrest  and  detention  of  some  300 
Kurdish  children  and  youths  from 
Sulalmanlya  in  1985  Before  that  date.  Am- 
nesty International  had  received  reports  of 
Incidents  involving  the  deliberate 
(extrajudicial)  killing  of  unarmed  civilians 
by  Iraqi  government  forces  and  of  the  mass 
execution  of  political  prisoners  Such 
killings  appear  to  have  continued  unabated 
In  the  past  two  years  such  incidents  have  be- 
come more  fl^quent.  Involving  the  killing  of 
a  greater  number  of  people.  The  prime  target 
In  the  recent  killings  has  been  the  Kurdish 
population  of  Iraq,  with  the  number  of  vie 
tlms  killed  in  1968  alone  running  Into  thou- 
sands The  victims  have  Included  whole  fam- 
ilies—men, women  and  children— killed  as  a 
result  of  large-scale  military  attacks  on  ci- 
vilian targets  The  Iraqi  Government  has 
tendered  to  deny  that  such  killings  have 
taken  place,  or  that  Its  own  troops  were  the 
perpetrators.  In  some  cAses  It  has  held  Ira- 
nian forces  responsible  for  the  killings,  de- 
spite overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Such  killings  have  frequently  been  carried 
out  In  retaliation  for  the  activities  of  Kurd- 
ish opposition  forces,  for  which  children  and 
young  people  have  sometimes  paid  the  price 
In  July  1986.  for  example.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national received  reports  of  the  extrajudicial 


killing  of  21  people  In  Sulalmanlya  and  Arbll 
in  northern  Iraq  in  March  and  April  1986  Fif- 
teen of  the  victims  were  students  from  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  University  of  Salah 
al-Dtn  in  Arbll.  who  were  arrested  and  sum- 
marily executed  in  public  In  the  city  be- 
tween 27  March  and  3  April  The  executions 
were  said  tci  have  been  i  arried  out  in  retribu- 
tion for  an  attempted  assassination  in  late 
March  1966  on  the  life  of  the  Governor  of 
Arbll  by  Kurdish  opposition  forces  The  gov- 
ernor was  said  to  have  been  wounded  in  the 
attempt  In  accordance  with  usual  practice  In 
Iraq,  the  homes  of  some  of  the  victims  were 
subsequently  razed  to  the  ground  with  bull- 
dozers. A  large  number  of  civilians,  including 
students,  were  reportedly  arrested  during 
the  operation,  and  their  fate  and  where- 
abouts remained  unknown  In  another  inci- 
dent, six  detainees  were  reported  to  have 
been  summarily  executed  on  the  afternoon  of 
9  April  The  executions  were  carried  out  In 
public  In  a  square  outside  Sulalmanlya 
Central  Prison  The  six  victims,  aged  below 
18  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  were  sym- 
pathizers with  the  Patriotic  Union  of 
Kurdistan  They  were  Keywan  Muhammad 
'Abd  al-Karlm,  Bakhtiar  Salter  Karim. 
Soran  Nuri  Othman.  Mawlud  Rashld  Faraj. 
Hawry  Akbar  Ahmad  and  Hawry  Muhammad 
Qadir 

Over  the  years  Amnesty  International  has 
documented  a  number  of  Incidents  of  delib- 
erate killings  which  could  not  be  attributed 
solely  to  fighting  In  October  1985.  over  300 
Kurds  were  reported  killed  in  the  cities  of 
Sulalmanlya  and  Arbll  following  the  killing 
of  two  army  officers  by  Pesh  Merga  forces. 
Some  of  the  victims  were  arrested,  lined  up 
and  shot.  Others  were  allegdly  burled  alive, 
or  died  when  troops  fired  directly  into 
crowds  of  demonstrators,  many  of  whom 
were  students  More  recently,  an  estimated 
100-^150  Kurds,  Including  women  and  children. 
were  said  to  have  been  summarily  executed 
following  house-to-house  searches  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Jiman  (Klrkuk  Province)  in  Novem- 
ber 1967  Jiman  is  one  of  hundreds  of  Kurdish 
villages  declared  by  the  authorities  since 
March  1967  as  prohibited  for  reasons  of  secu- 
rity' and  whose  Inhabitant*  have  been  forc- 
ibly resettled.  The  village  was  bombarded 
after  its  inhabitants  had  returned  there,  hav- 
ing earlier  been  evicted  Amnesty  Inter- 
national received  the  names  of  thirteen  of 
the  victims  killed  In  Jiman.  among  them 
two  minors  Nazem  Haldar  laged  17)  and  Fa 
eq  Bakr  Qader  (aged  15)  The  government  de- 
nied that  the  Incident  had  taken  place,  stat- 
ing in  a  letter  to  Amnesty  International  re 
celved  on  17  August  1988  •  *  •  regarding  the 
alleged  eviction  of  inhabitants  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Jiman  In  alTamln  i Klrkuk)  Prov- 
ince. I  would  like  to  Inform  you  that  the 
Iraqi  forces  have  never  carried  out  such  an 
operation.  Reports  of  this  incident  are  mere 
fabrications   ' 

The  years  1987  and  1988  witnessed  the  most 
deliberate  and  systematic  killing  of  Kurds, 
notably  unarmed  civilians  A  number  of  In- 
stances when  Iraqi  forces  repeatedly  used 
chemical  weapons  In  the  Kurdish  region,  os- 
tensibly for  military  purposes,  suggest 
strongly  and  clearly  the  existence  of  such  a 
government  policy  .\mnesty  International 
believes  the  killing  of  thousands  of  Kurds  in 
separate  incidents  in  this  period  to  be  a  sys- 
tematic and  delitierate  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  eliminate  large  numbers 
of  Kurdish  civilians,  both  as  punishment  for 
their  imputed  political  sympathies  and  in  re- 
taliation for  the  activities  of  opposition 
forces.  Hundreds  of  the  victims  have  been 
children  and  infants 


In  one  Incident  In  mld-Aprtl  1987.  following 
a  chemical  atuck  or  the  Ballsan  Valley  In 
Arbll  province,  some  360  people  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Shaikh  Wasanan,  wounded  as  a  result 
of  the  attack,  were  transferred  to  Arbll's 
hospitals  for  treatment.  According  to  ac- 
counts received  by  Amnesty  International, 
including  one  from  an  eye-witness,  the  vic- 
tims lamong  them  women  and  children'  were 
denied  medical  treatment  and  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  security  forces  to  a  detention 
centre  In  Arbll  They  reportedly  "dis- 
appeared several  days  later  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  an  unknown  destination  outside  the 
city  Their  fate  and  whereat)out.8  remain  un- 
known, and  it  was  alleged  that  they  may 
have  been  executed  Amnesty  International 
received  the  names  of  48  of  the  victims. 

The  well-documented  Incident  involving 
the  killing  of  an  estimated  5.000  civilians  fol- 
lowing a  chemical  attack  on  the  town  of 
Halabja  in  March  1988  speaks  for  itself. 
Whole  families,  including  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren and  Infants,  were  killed  m  the  space  of 
two  days  on  16  and  17  March  Surv-lvors  were 
transferred  to  hospitals  in  Iran  for  urgent 
medical  treatment  (see  Appendix  F5  for  pho- 
tographs) The  Iraqi  Government  continues 
to  deny  responsibility  for  the  killings,  stat- 
ing that  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacre 
were  Iranian  forces. 

In  less  than  ten  days  after  the  killings  In 
Halabja.  Iraqi  forces  were  reported  to  have 
launched  another  attack  using  chemical 
weapons  on  the  region  of  Qaradagh  in 
Sulalmanlya  province  Several  hundred  sur- 
vivors, perhaps  as  many  as  four  hundred, 
were  said  to  have  been  apprehended  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  city  of  Sulalmanlya 
to  seek  medical  treatment  for  wounds  in- 
flicted during  the  attack  .\mong  them  were 
said  to  be  women  and  children  They  were  re- 
portedly taken  to  the  military  garrison  of 
Tanjaro.  located  4  kms  outside  Sulalmanlya, 
and  executed  by  firing  squad  on  2  April. 

Amnesty  Internftilonal  expressed  its  deep 
concern  about  these  killings  in  a  statement 
to  the  United  Nations  Sub-Commission  on 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  on  17  August  1988  It  warned  of 
further  deterioration  (jf  human  rights  after 
the  ceasefire  between  Iran  and  Iraq  should 
such  abuses  continue  unnoticed  and  un- 
checked by  the  international  community 
The  following  day.  18  August,  the  observer 
delegation  of  Iraq  at  the  Sub-commission  ex- 
ercised the  right  of  reply  under  Rule  69  of 
the  Rules  of  Procedures  by  responding  thus 
"If  we  return.  Mr  Chairman,  to  the  inter- 
ventions of  some  organizations  which  made 
reference  to  Iraq,  we  note  with  regret  that 
one  of  these  organizations,  which  enjoys  a 
wide  reputation,  has  gone  down  a  clearly  po- 
litical path  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  its 
statement  •  *  * 

■This  organization  *  *  *  concludes  by  say- 
ing that  the  human  rightJ<  situation  in  Iraq 
will  not  Improve  once  the  war  comes  to  an 
end.  but  on  the  contrary  it  will  be  aggra- 
vated This  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  or- 
ganization Is  an  expression  of  a  preconceived 
judgment,  reflecting  a  biased  political  posi- 
tion and  lacking  in  objectivity.  We  wonder 
how  It  is  possible  for  the  human  rights  [situ- 
ation] In  a  country  at  war  to  be  better  than 
It  would  be  in  time  of  peace.  No.  [this] 
convlncels]  us  that  behind  these  allegations 
are  clear  political  alms  which  have  lost  this 
organization  lt«  credibility 

■With  respect  to  the  town  of  Halabja.  my 
delegation  makes  clear  that  this  town  was 
the  site  of  military  operations,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  during  these  operations  by  Ira- 
nian troops  which  used  various  weapons,  in- 


cluding chemical  weapons,  against  Its  Iraqi 
civilian  Inhabitants.  It  is  natural,  then,  that 
these  statements  should  have  been  addressed 
to  the  aggressors  which  occupied  the  town 
and  violated  every  single  article  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Charter  " 

In  late  August  1988,  further  reports  were 
received  of  the  deliberate  killing  of  hundreds 
nf  unarmed  Kurdish  civilians,  including 
women  and  children,  as  a  result  of  military 
attacks  by  Iraq:  troops  on  Kurdish  villages 
in  northern  Iraq  .According  to  information 
received  at  the  time  thousands  of  Iraqi 
troops  launched  military  attacks  using 
tanks,  helicopter  gunships.  artillery  and 
chemical  weapons  on  hundreds  of  Kurdish 
villages  in  the  so-called  ■■liberated  zone"  in 
the  north.  Among  the  areas  principally  af- 
fected were  the  Zakho.  'Amadiyya.  Bamarni 
and  Sersenk  regions  of  Duhok  province. 
Shaikhan  and  Atrush  in  the  province  of 
Mosul,  and  Sherwan.  Sidakan  and  Balisan  in 
the  province  of  Arbll.  The  majority  of  the 
victims  were  reported  to  be  unarmed  civil- 
ians, including  women  and  children.  Tens  of 
thousands  cf  troops  were  said  to  have  been 
deployed,  including  units  of  the  Presidential 
Guards  and  arm  troops  redeployed  from  the 
war  front.  The  offensive  was  launched  short- 
ly after  the  Iranian  Government's  announce- 
ment on  19  July  1988  of  its  acceptance  of  a 
ceasefire  in  its  conflict  with  Iraq  in  accord- 
ance with  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
bm  of  20  July  1987 

Thousands  of  villagers  fled  the  affected 
areas  to  seek  refuge  in  Turkey  in  late  Au- 
gust as  further  instances  of  delitierate 
killings  by  government  forces  continued  to 
be  reported.  On  31  August  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities confirmed  that  temporary  refuge 
on  humanitarian  grounds  had  been  granted 
to  some  57,000  Kurds  who  crossed  the  border 
into  Turkey  Other  families  fieeing  from  Iraq 
entered  Turkey  in  early  September,  while 
others  Tied  to  Iran  The  vast  majority  gave 
consistent  accounts  to  reporters  from  the 
Turkish  and  Western  media  of  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  by  Iraqi  forces  in  the  of- 
fensive Amnesty  International  issued  urgent 
appeals  to  the  Iraqi  authorities  on  2  Septem- 
ber to  put  an  end  to  the  killings.  On  8  Sep- 
tember, the  organization  issued  an  unprece- 
dented public  appeal  to  the  UN  Security 
Council  "to  act  immediately  to  stop  the 
massacre  of  Kurdish  civilians  by  Iraqi 
forces  ".  stating  that  the  ■'systematic  viola- 
tions"  taking  place  in  Iraq  ■■call  out  for  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Security  Council".  On 
16  September,  the  Iraqi  Government  refused 
a  request  made  by  the  UN  Secretary  General. 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  to  allow  a  UN  team 
Ui  travel  to  Iraq  to  Investigate  the  reported 
killings. 

In  early  October  1988,  Amnesty  Inter- 
national delegates  carried  out  a  fact-finding 
visit  to  camps  In  south-eastern  Turkey 
where  thousands  of  Kurdish  refugees  who 
had  fled  Iraq  were  being  sheltered  (see  Ap- 
pendix F6  for  photographs)  The  accounts 
given  by  the  scores  of  refugees  interviewed  of 
the  Iraqi  forces"  offensive  proved  consistent 
with  earlier  reports  Amnesty  International 
had  recleved.  A  number  of  the  refugees  came 
from  the  regions  of  Zakho  and  Amadlyya  in 
Duhok  province,  and  described  the  attacks 
which  took  place  on  their  villages  in  August 
1988.  Some  of  those  interviewed  said  mem,- 
bers  of  their  families,  including  children,  had 
died  Instantly  as  a  result  of  chemical  at- 
tacks, while  others  were  too  seriously 
wounded  to  flee.  Iraqi  troops  were  said  to 
have  first  used  chemical  weapons,  then  en- 
tered the  affected  villages,  dynamiting  the 
houses  or  razing  them  to  the  ground  with 
bulldozers. 


Over  a  number  of  years.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national has  also  receive  report*  indicating 
that  the  Iraqi  Government  has  repeatedly  re- 
sorted to  the  poisoning  of  iu  opponents  ae  a 
method  of  eliminating  them.  The  most  wide- 
ly used  poison,  thallium,  is  a  heavy  metaL 
commonly  employed  as  rat  poison  Amnesty 
International  first  appealed  to  the  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment to  investigate  reports  of  thallium, 
poisoning  of  political  opponents  in  Septem- 
ber 1980.  after  receiving  detailed  evidence 
that  former  political  prisoners  had  been  vic- 
tims There  was  no  response  to  these  appeals 
from,  the  government  Similar  reports  con- 
tinued to  be  received  since  then,  the  most  re- 
cent reported  incident  having  taken  place  in 
November  1987,  In  this  instance.  Amnesty 
International  was  able  to  document  in  detail 
and  obtain  medical  evidence  of  the  poison- 
ing. It  was  an  incident  in  which  TTlfa  Sa'id 
Muhammad,  a  14-year-old  Kurdish  girl,  was 
an  Innocent  victim  (see  Appendix  F4  for  pho- 
tographs). 

According  to  Am.nesty  International's  in- 
formation, she  was  one  of  ten  Iraqi  Kurds 
who  were  poisoned  with  thalliumi  on  24  No- 
vember 1987  in  the  town  of  Marga 
(Sulalmanlya  province  ■  The  poison  was  said 
to  have  been  put  m  a  yoghurt  drink  by  a  fe- 
male agent  of  the  security  forces  working  at 
the  home  of  a  member  of  the  Patriotic  Union 
of  Kurdistan  iPUKi  The  victims  Included 
members  of  the  PUTC  and  th«-Kurdi8tan  So- 
cialist Party-Iraq  Three  of  the  victims  died 
within  ten  hours  of  drinking  the  poisoned 
yoghurt,  one  of  them,  being  Trifa'e  grand- 
mother who  was  aged  60  at  the  time  The 
seven  survivors  suffered  a  range  of  symptoms 
associated  with  thallium  poisoning,  includ- 
ing vomiting,  fever,  neurological  disorders 
and  loss  of  hair  They  were  eventually  taken 
to  hospitals  in  Tehran,  but  subsequently  the 
three  most  serious  cases  were  flown  to  Lon- 
don for  urgent  treatment,  among  them 
Trifas  uncle.  The  consultant  physician  who 
treated  them  in  London  confirmed  that  the 
three  patients  were  'seriously  affected^  as  a 
result  of  "acute  thalllumi  poisoning", 

Trifa  Sa  id  Muhammad  was  transferred  to 
a  hospital  In  Tehran  in  late  February  1968, 
some  three  months  after  being  poisoned. 
Winter  conditions  had  made  travelling  ear- 
lier impossible  through  the  mountainous  ter- 
rain of  the  Kurdish  region  The  report  of 
Trifas  medical  condition,  based  oc  an  exam- 
ination conducted  on  5  March  1968  in  Tehran, 
stated  that  she  had  "arrived  too  late  to  ben- 
efit from  therapy"  (the  antidote  to  thallium, 
known  as  Prussian  Blue,  is  only  effective 
when  administered  within  2-3  weeks  after 
poisoning)  Diagnosis  of  her  condition  was  as 
follows:  ••*  *  *  both  legs  involved  with  seri- 
ous loss  of  sensory  and  motor  fuoctloiifl.  In 
addition  [to]  hair  loss  there  is  muscular  at- 
rophy [in]  upper  arms  and  some  e\idence  of 
ascending  paralysis  •  •  *  further  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  strongly  recommended 
♦  *  *  [Trlfa]  presently  in  wheelchair  •  *  •  [It 
is]  expected  that  hair  loss  will  recover  spon- 
taneously but  neurological  damage  can  only 
be  treated  pallatively  with  physiotherapy. 
Dryness  of  the  eyes  and  mouth  can  be  ad- 
dressed with  some  oral  hygiene  and  eye 
drops  *  *  •" 

In  early  May  1968  Trlfa  Said  Muhammad 
was  flown  to  the  Netherlands  where  she  con- 
tinues to  make  gradual  recovery  through 
physiotherapy.  The  following  are  extract* 
from  her  testimony  "After  the  meal  I  trav- 
elled to  another  place  in  Kurdistan.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  poisoned  a*  well  After  three 
days  my  hair  began  to  fall  and  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  weakness  in  my  legs  and  1  walked 
as  if  I  was  drunk.  After  seven  days  all  my 
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hair  was  lost  and  when  I  walked  the  prob- 
lems in  mv  knees  were  so  bad  that  I  fell  after 
a  few  stepH 

"The  pain  In  my  legs  was  terrible  and  be- 
cause of  the  pain  I  could  not  stand  any  more 
Every  movement  was  tflvlnff  me  a  lot  of  pain 
and  1  cried  and  shouted  when  my  legs 
touched  one  another  or  touched  the  blanket 

"I  was  at  this  time  In  a  little  village  near 
Marga,  this  place  was  under  the  control  of 
ihe  Fesh  Merga  After  this  first  week  I  wais 
sure  I  was  poisoned  as  well.  I  didn't  have  any 
appetite  at  all  and  was  getting  weaker  and 
weaker  The  movements  in  my  legs  were  get- 
ting less  and  less.  After  three  weeks  1  was 
completely  paralyzed  In  both  my  legs 

"This  WM  all  when  1  was  with  the  Pesh 
Merga  and  all  the  help  I  had  was  infusion 
and  some  tablets  for  the  pain.  They  wanted 
to  transport  me  to  Tehran  but  this  was  Im- 
possible because  of  the  bad  weather  condi- 
tions. Roads  were  hard  to  travel,  snow  was 
falling  and  of  course  the  war  In  the  area  was 
dangerous.  I  couldn't  ride  a  donkey  In  rry 
condition,  and  bad  to  be  transported  lying 
down 

"After  four  weeks  my  condition  was  get- 
ting very  bad  and  they  decided  that  they 
should  try  to  transport  me.  But  after  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  they  had  to  stop  because  I  was 
froien  and  the  pain  in  my  legs  was  unbear- 
able They  couldn't  give  me  anything  else  In 
Kurdistan,  only  some  tablets  and  infusion 
On  20th  February  I  arrived  in  Tehran  The 
Journey  (to  Iran)  took  four  days  and  1  trav- 
elled on  a  donkey  This  time  1  managed  be- 
cause the  weather  was  milder  and  there  were 
more  people  to  help  me 

"First  I  came  to  Sardasht  and  after  one 
day  to  Tabriz  After  one  night  In  Tabriz  1 
was  brought  to  Tehran  by  aeroplane  I  went 
to  Luqman  Hakim  Hospital  and  stayed  there 
for  two  months  until  4th  May  *  •  *" 

On  13  January  1988.  Amnesty  International 
called  on  the  Iraqi  Government  to  Inves- 
tigate reports  of  the  security  forces'  use  of 
thallium  poisoning  against  political  oppo- 
nents There  was  no  response  from  the  gov- 
ernment However.  Iraq's  ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom  stated.  In  press  Interviews, 
that  the  allegations  were  "false  "  and  "bi- 
zarre" 

FOOTNOTES 

iCCPRC/1  Add.45,  8  June  1979. 

JCCPR/C/37  Add3,  18  July  1906. 

'Penal  Code  (Article  86)  and  the  Juvenile 
I..aw  (Article  1 1 

•Taken  from  a  statement  delivered  by  the 
observer  delegation  of  Iraq  at  the  40th  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  Sub-Committee 
on  Preventl'in  of  Discrimination  and  Protec- 
tion of  Minorities,  during  the  discussion  of 
Agenda  Item  6  (Geneva.  18  August  1968) 

'Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  State  of  Iraq 
In  1921.  all  persons  living  in  that  region  were 
registered  under  either  the  Ottoman  or  Ira- 
nian protectorates  The  two  protectorates 
were  divided  along  confessional  lines:  SunnI 
musllms  (both  Arabs  and  Kurds i  were  reg- 
istered under  the  Otujman  protectorate, 
while  Shl'l  musllm.s  (fKith  Arabs  and  Kurds) 
were  registered  under  the  Iranian  protector- 
ate When  the  State  of  Iraq  was  created  and 
lra()l  nationality  Introduced,  each  person 
was  obliged  to  register  on  his  nationality 
form  his  original  protectorate  The  thou- 
sands of  families  deported  to  Iran  by  the 
Iraqi  government  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  In  1960  were  thiise  whose  original 
protectorate  was  Iran  an  (referred  to  as 
taba'lyya>  They  include  people  whose  fami- 
lies had  lived  In  Iraq  for  generations,  held 
Iraqi  citizenship  and  carried  out  military 
service  In  the  Iraqi  armed  forces.  Apparently 


the  sole  criterion  used  for  their  deportation 
was  that  their  nationality  forms  indicated 
that  they  were  of  Iranian  descent  or 
taba'lyya. 

Also  deported  to  Iran  have  been  Feyli 
Kurds  who.  unlike  the  vast  majority  of  Iraqi 
Kurds,  are  Sh  1  musllms  Over  the  years, 
large  numbers  of  Feyll  Kurdish  families  have 
been  expelled  from  Iraq  by  successive 
Ba'thlst  governments  Historically.  Feyll 
Kurds  had  been  associated  with  opposition 
groups  In  Iraq  the  communists  In  the  1950s, 
the  Kurdish  nationalists  In  the  1960s  and 
1970s  and.  most  recently,  the  Shi'a  move- 
ment in  the  country 
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us    relations  with  IRAQ 

Human  rights,  as  such,  are  not  recognized 
In  Iraq  As  our  report  details,  the  ordinary 
Iraqi  citizens  knows  no  personal  security 
against  government  violence  Disappear- 
ances, followed  by  secret  executions,  appear 
to  be  common.  In  some  cases,  a  family  only 
learns  that  one  of  its  loved  ones  has  been  ex- 
ecuted when  the  security  services  return  the 
body  and.  In  line  with  the  Iraqi  regime's 
view  of  Justice,  require  the  family  to  pay  a 
fine. 

The  penalty  for  expressing  opinions 
deemed  objectionable  by  the  regime  is  swift 
and  brutal  We  believe  that  over  the  past  ten 
years  many  thousands  to  tens  of  thousands— 
and  I  will  speak  to  the  Inexactitude  of  our 
figures  In  a  moment — have  been  arrested  by 
the  secret  police  on  suspicion  of  opposition 
to  the  government.  While  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem seems  txj  function  fairly  well  by  regional 
standards  for  people  accused  of  crimes  with 
no  political  implications,  there  is  not  even 
the  charade  of  due  process  for  those  charged 
with  security-related  offenses  I  should  add 
that  security-related  offenses  are  broadly  de- 
fined to  Include  such  routine  criminal  mat- 
ters as  currency  violations 

Torture  is  routine,  for  security  offenses 
and  ordinary  crimes  alike,  and  confessions 
extracted  under  torture  are  admissible  in 
court.  Treatment  Is  rep<jrt.ed  to  be  the  worst 
immediately  following  arrest  and  during  the 
period  of  Interrogation  and  investigation, 
which  can  last  for  months 

Compiling  accurate  Information  on  human 
rights  in  Iraq  is  made  extremely  difficult  by 
the  highly  secretive  and  repressive  nature  of 
the  regime  Diplomatic  travel  Is  severely  re- 
stricted, and  most  Iraqis  are.  quite  under- 
standably, fearful  of  speaking  their  minds  to 
foreigners-  or  to  anyone  else  for  that  mat- 
ter 

The  Iraqi  regime  is  authoritarian  in  the 
extreme  There  are  some  exceptions  The 
practice  of  religion  Is  largely  free  There  has 
been  some  attempt  to  reltuc  the  worst  as- 
pects of  the  statist  command  economy  In 
general,  however,  the  regime  Is  ruthless  In 
its  efforts  to  maintain  absolute  control  over 
the  population 

Control  is  exercised  In  part  through  the 
Baath  Party  apparatus  The  party  is  a  secre- 
tive one  While  It  has  a  large  grass  roots 
membership,  decisionmaking  Is  concentrated 
among  the  few  at  the  top  The  lower  ranks 
serve  as  informers  on  the  political  reliability 


of  their  neighbors.  There  are  many  other  In- 
telligence networks  through  which  the  gov- 
ernment monitors  the  citizenry,  as  well  as 
keepe  a  CAreful  eye  on  the  military  and  the 
Baath  Party  itself  I  have  already  described 
the  punishment  for  stepping  out  of  line,  or 
being  deemed  unreliable  by  the  government 
Periodically,  over  the  last  two  years,  the  re- 
gime announced  that  it  had  uncovered  incip- 
ient coup  plots  within  the  military  Hun- 
dreds were  arrested  We  do  not  know  how 
many  were  executed 

The  Baath  Party  Is  a  Pan-Arablst  party. 
As  such,  it  has  int-egrated  Arabs  of  various 
religions  and  sects  quite  well,  but  has  had 
trouble  finding  an  Ideological  niche  for 
Iraq's  non-Arab  citizens,  most  of  whom  are 
Kurds  The  disaffection  of  elements  of  the 
Kurdish  p(3pulatlon  did  not  begin  with  Baath 
Party  rule,  but  the  current  government's 
policy  has  resulted  in  enormous  human 
rights  abuses. 

With  respect  to  the  Kurds,  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment has  followed  a  policy  of  carrot  and 
stick  It  has  sought  to  gain  the  support  of  as 
many  Kurdish  tribes  as  it  can,  using  the  car- 
rot of  ethnic  cultural  freedom  There  is  a 
Kurdish  Autonomous  Region  with  its  own  in- 
stitutions, providing  patronage  for  Kurdish 
tribes  that  support  the  regime  Kurdish  lan- 
guage and  culture  are  fostered,  and  edu- 
cation In  Kurdish  is  available  through  the 
secondary  level 

But  the  stick  of  Iraqi  policy  has  been  bru- 
tal During  the  Gulf  War.  in  which  Iran  took 
advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  among 
Kurdish  tribes,  the  Iraqi  Government  began 
a  campaign  of  destroying  suspect  villages, 
relocating  the  population?  to  closely- 
watched  cities  and  new  settlements.  After 
the  ceasefire  with  Iran.  Iraq's  campaign  to 
dislodge  rebels  from  the  areas  the.v  con- 
trolled was  accompanied  by  the  shocking,  in- 
discriminate use  of  chemical  weapons — kill- 
ing thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children. 
After  Iraqi  troops  regained  these  areas,  de- 
struction of  villages  and  towns,  and  popu- 
lation transfers  were  speeded  up.  until  fi- 
nally some  500.000- about  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  Kurdish  population  of  Iraq -were  dis- 
placed Although  we  understand  Iraqi  au- 
thorities are  now  allowing  displaced  villag- 
ers to  commute  to  their  lands  to  cultivate 
the  fields  and  orchards,  we  remain  extremely 
concerned  about  the  overall  effects  of  this 
massive  displacement 

Let  me  stress  that  In  detailing  our  con- 
cerns over  the  treatment  of  Iraqi  Kurds  we 
are  not  taking  a  position  on  the  roots  or 
alms  of  Kurdish  rebellions,  but  rather  on 
abuses  of  Internationally  recognized  human 
rights.  The  United  States  Government  sup- 
ports the  territorial  Integrity  of  the  states 
In  this  region,  and  holds  that  Kurds  should 
seek  to  fulfill  their  aspirations  peacefully 
within  this  context 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Government 
of  Iraq  has  announced  its  intention  to  insti- 
tute reforms  Wartime  travel  restrictions 
have  been  relaxed,  permitting  large  numbers 
of  Iraqis  to  travel  abroad  for  the  first  lime  in 
eight  years.  Elections  for  the  National  As- 
sembly and  the  Kurdistan  Autonomy  Council 
were  held  in  April  and  Septemtier  1989.  re- 
spectively Independents  were  allowed  to 
run.  and  some  Baath  Party  memt>ers  were 
defeated  However,  all  candidates  were  care- 
fully screened  for  support  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  In  any  event  neither  body  has  any 
real  power  or  legislative  function  as  we 
would  understand  the  terms 

A  new  constitution  has  been  drafted  and 
was  submitted  tc;  the  President  last  January. 
According  to  a  recent  Iraqi  press  report,  the 


draft  has  undergone  the  finishing  touches  by 
a  panel  of  six  members  of  the  Iraqi  leader- 
ship, and  It  will  soon  be  submitted  tx)  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  to  a  popular  referen- 
dum. 

It  Is,  however,  one  thing  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitution and  another  thing  to  respect  it. 
The  current  Iraqi  constitution  includes 
clauses  on  respect  for  human  rights,  a  ban  on 
torture,  and  the  independence  of  the  judici- 
ary—none  of  which  has  any  apparent  effect 
In  practice.  If  Iraq  wishes  to  end  inter- 
national criticism  of  its  human  rights 
record,  it  must  take  steps  that  are  real,  not 
cosmetic.  It  must  end  the  climate  of  fear  im- 
posed by  its  security  apparatus  and  hold 
meaningful  elections  thai  are  more  than  a 
mere  charade.  It  must  institute  a  truly  inde- 
pendent judiciary  and  allow  for  a  truly  free 
press  that  does  more  than  simply  parrot  the 
government  line- 
Most  important  of  all,  it  must  treat  Its 
citizens  with  dignity  and  give  them  the 
chance  to  live  secure  in  their  own  homes  and 
persons— free  from  the  omnipresent  threat  of 
government  repression  and  violence. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE.  COIWTRY  RE- 
PORTS ON  HUMAN  Rights  Practices  for 
1989 

Iraq  is  in  effect  a  one-party  sute  governed 
by  the  Arab  Baath  Socialist  Party  (ABSPi 
through  a  Revolutionary  Command  Council 
(RCC)  which  has  both  executive  and  legisla- 
tive authority  under  the  provisional  Con- 
stitution of  1968,  Saddam  Hussein  holds  deci- 
sive power  as  President  of  the  Republic. 
Chairman  of  the  RCC.  and  Secretary-General 
of  the  Regional  Command  of  the  ABSP  Two 
other  small  parlies  are  essentially  support 
groups  for  the  Government  In  1989  the  Gov- 
ernment announced  it*  intention  to  adopt  a 
multiparty  system  enshrined  in  a  new  con- 
stitution. Elections  for  the  National  Assem- 
bly -which  has  few  powers  were  held  April 
1.  A  draft  constitution  which  would  report- 
edly allow  a  multiparty  system  was  com- 
pleted in  1989  and  is  expected  to  be  put  to  a 
referendum  in  early  1990.  It  remains  to  be 
seen,  however,  whether  this  will  dilute  the 
monopoly  of  power  held  by  Saddam  Hussein 
and  the  ABSP  Iraq's  population  comprises 
many  disparate  groups,  most  notably  Shi  a 
and  Sunni  Muslim  Arabs.  Kurds.  Turcomans, 
and  various  Christian  sects,  predominantly 
.Assyrians  and  Chaldeans 

Iraq's  military  is  large  and  well  trained, 
and  parts  of  it.  notably  the  Fursan,  or  Kurd- 
ish tribal  levies,  have  responsibility  for  secu- 
rity within  the  Kurdish  autonomous  region. 
The  National  Police  is  responsible  for  civil 
order 

The  Government  exerts  a  high  degree  of 
control  over  the  economy,  dominated  by  the 
petroleum  sector,  and  owns  all  major  indus- 
tries The  Government  has  been  carrying  out 
a  program  of  divestiture  and  privatization  in 
agriculture,  tourism,  services,  and  light  in- 
dustry, and  is  trying  to  attract  investor  cap- 
ital and  expertise  in  the  operation  of  the 
economy.  However,  close  government  regula- 
tion of  economic  activity  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. 

Iraq's  human  rights  record  remained  abys- 
mal In  1969  Effective  opposition  to  govern- 
ment policy  is  Btined;  the  Intelligence  serv- 
ices engage  In  extensive  surveillance  and  uti- 
lize extralegal  means.  Including  torture  and 
summary  execution,  to  deal  with  antlreglme 
activity  The  civil  rights  of  Iraqi  citizens 
continue  to  be  sharply  limited,  and  Iraqis  do 
not  have  the  right  to  change  their  govern- 
ment. The  freedoms  of  speech  and  press  and 
of  assembly   and   association   are   virtually 


nonexistent.  Other  important  human  rights 
problems  include  continuing  disappearances 
and  arbitrary  detentions,  lack  of  fair  trial. 
widespread  interference  with  privacy,  exces- 
sive use  of  force  against  Kurdish  civilians, 
and  an  almost  total  lack  of  worker  rights.  In 
addition  to  the  repressive  domestic  controls 
that  predate  the  war  with  Iran,  tight  war- 
time controls,  including  travel  restrictions, 
remain  in  effect  despite  the  August  1988 
cease-fire  with  Iran. 

A:i  armed  Kurdish  insurgency  continued  in 
1989.  but  al  a  reduced  level.  Although  there 
were  no  allegations  that  the  Government 
used  chemical  weapons  against  Kurdish  ci- 
vilians 'n  1989.  as  it  did  m  1988,  m  its  efforts 
to  crush  the  rebellion,  it  continued  to  vio- 
late the  human  rights  of  elements  of  the 
Kurdish  population.  The  Government  an- 
nounced in  June  that  in  its  campaign  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion  it  has  pursued  a  program 
since  1987  cf  establishing  a  depopulated  secu- 
rity zone  along  the  full  length  of  Iraq's  bor- 
ders with  Iran  and  Turkey,  Under  this  pro- 
gram, the  Government  has  destroyed  villages 
within  a  30-kilometer-wide  zone  and  relo- 
cated approximately  500.000  Kurdish  and  As- 
syrian inhabitants  into  more  easily  con- 
trolled and  protected  towns,  cities,  and 
newly  constructed  settlements  in  traditional 
Kurdish  areas. 

respect  for  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
Section  ;.  Respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
Person.  Includxng  Freedom  from: 
a.  Political  and  Other  Extrajudicial  Killing 
For   years    execution    has    been    an    estab- 
lished   Iraqi    method    for   dealing   with    per- 
ceived  political   and  military   opponents  of 
the  government.  Including,  but  not   limited 
to.  members  of  the  outlawed  Da'wa  organiza- 
tion (an  Iran-supported  fundamentalist  Shi'a 
Muslim   group  that   has  engaged   in  acts   of 
ini^rnational    terrorism)     In    some   cases,    a 
family  only  learns  that  one  of  its  members 
has  been  executed  when  the  security  services 
return   the   body  and   require  the   family   to 
pay  a  fine. 

Amnesty  International  (AI).  In  its  presen- 
tation before  the  U.N.  Subcommlssion  on  the 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection 
of  Minorities  in  August,  stated  that  it  had 
received  allegations  that  some  80  army  de- 
serters were  executed  in  December  1968  and 
charged  thai  the  Government  executed  U  of 
its  Kurdish  opponents  in  March  and  April 
1989. 

In  its  February  report.  "Iraq:  Children:  In- 
nocent Victims  of  Political  Repression."  AI 
stated  that  it  receives  allegations  of  hun- 
dreds of  executions  in  Iraq  each  year.  AI 
cited  the  case  of  29  Kurdish  children  and 
youths  allegedly  executed  in  January  1987.  In 
addition.  AI.  in  its  1989  Report  covering  1988. 
cited  allegations  that  hundreds  of  civilians, 
including  women  and  children,  were  exe- 
cuted at  Tanjaro  Military  Garrison, 
Sulalmanlya  province.  Independent  informa- 
tion to  confirm  the  allegations  cited  in  AI 
reports  is  not  available 

b.  Disappearance 
In  the  February  report.  AI  asserted  that 
thousands  of  people  arrested  over  the  years 
by  Iraqi  security  or  Intelligence  forces  re- 
portedly have  "disappeared  "  while  in  deten- 
tion, with  many  feared  executed.  In  Its  Au- 
gust presentation  to  the  U.N. 
Subcommlssion.  AI  reported  the  disappear- 
ance in  mid-April  of  Mulla  Muhammad 
Dalgayi.  described  as  the  Imam  of  Qal'al 
Diza.  who  was  among  delegates  from 
Kurdistan  who  reportedly  met  with  govern- 
ment officials  to  appeal  against  forced  set- 
tlement of  the  Kurds  at  Qal'at  Dlza.  He  was 


reportedly  arrested  in  Baghdad  and  has  since 
disappeared  An  Assyrian  organization  based 
in  the  United  States  charged  in  March  that 
the  whereabouts  of  33  Assyrians,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  amnesty  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  returned  to  Iraq  from  Iran  and 
Turkey,  were  unknown. 

c  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman,  or 

Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment 
The  Constitution  prohibits  torfjre  and 
prescribes  stiff  punishment  for  it,  but  it  is 
clear  that  both  physical  and  psychological 
torture  are  used  by  the  author. lies,  espe- 
cially the  security  policy  Given  the  ngid 
chain  of  command  within  the  Government 
and  the  security  services,  torture  could  not 
be  practiced  without  the  knowledge  or  au- 
thorization of  senior  officials. 

Emigre  groups  and  former  prisoners  assert 
that  persons  detained  by  the  security  police 
for  political  or  security-related  matters  are 
frequently  tortured  and  mistreated  Treat- 
ment is  reported  to  be  worst  immediately 
following  arrest  and  during  the  period  of  in- 
terrogation and  investigation,  which  can  last 
for  months.  Torture  and  brutal  treatment 
are  not  limited  to  political  cases. 

Security-related  offenses  are  broadly  de- 
fined and  include  such  routine  criminal  mat- 
ters as  currency  violations. 

In  its  1989  Report.  AI  stated  that  the  rou- 
tine torture  and  ill-treatment  of  prisoners 
continued  to  be  widely  reported  It  said  the 
victims  included  detainees  below  the  age  of 
18  who  were  reportedly  beaten,  whipped. 
given  electric  shocks,  and  deprived  of  food. 
The  Government  categorically  denied  any 
use  of  torture  against  children  ai  an  official 
policy  or  as  a  practice,  and  stated  its  readi- 
ness to  consider  fully  any  individual  allega- 
tion with  a  view  to  bringing  perpetrators  to 
justice.  Impartial  obser\-ers  have  so  far  been 
unable  to  look  into  these  allegations 

d  Arbitrary  Arrest.  Detention,  or  Exile 
While  the  Constitution  and  legal  code  pro- 
vide for  the  rights  of  citizens  and  place 
checks  on  police  powers  in  such  areas  as  ar- 
rest, detention,  imprisonment,  and  search, 
these  provisions  have  virtually  no  weight  in 
political  or  national  security  cases,  although 
they  are  generally  respected  in  ordinary 
crirninal  cases  Security  police  not  only 
make  arbitrary  arrests  but  also  secretly  de- 
tain suspects,  whose  fate  sometimes  becomes 
known  only  after  they  have  been  executed. 
Security  charges  have  included  espionage, 
treason,  and  conspiracy  against  Iraq,  In  col- 
laboration with  unnamed  foreign  enemies 

The  relocation  of  500.000  Kurdish  villagers 
to  other  areas  of  Kurdistan  since  1967  may  be 
considered  a  form  of  internal  exile.  The  Gov- 
ernment declared  in  June  1969  that  it  was 
creating  an  uninhabited  security  zone  to  en- 
sure the  safety  and  security  of  citizens  in  the 
border  regions  iwho  were  subjected  to  shell- 
ing and  military  operations  during  the  war 
with  Irani  and  to  preside  better  services  to 
the  villagers. 

Although  the  Government  has  ceased  ex- 
pelling Iraqis  of  supposed  Iranian  descent, 
most  of  the  few  remaining  Iranians  have 
been  imprisoned  or  live  under  the  fear  of  de- 
portation or  incarceration  Spouses  of  Iraqis 
of  Iranian  orgin  are  required  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce or  suffer  the  same  consequences  More- 
over, other  Iraqis,  whose  grandpa.rents  are 
shown  not  to  be  of  Iraqi  origin,  are  subject 
to  arbitrary  detention  and  deportation. 

With  regard  to  forced  or  compulsory  labor, 
see  Section  6.c. 

e  Denial  of  Fair  Public  Trial 
Iraq's  legal  system  provides  for  investiga- 
Uon  by  police  and  then  by  an  inquiry  Judge 
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who  may  refer  a  case  to  the  courts  or  dismiss 
It.  Judftes  try  criminal  cases,  there  are  no  ju- 
ries. Convictions  may  be  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  then  to  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation, the  supreme  court.  There  are  no 
Sharl's  courts  per  se  In  Iraq,  however,  family 
courts  administer  Sharls  law  modified  by 
Iraqi  custom. 

Trials  of  orldlnary  cases  are  held  In  civil, 
crtmlnal,  and  relliflous  courts  and  are  open. 
Defendants  are  entitled  to  counsel— at  gov- 
ernment expense  if  the  defendant  Is  Indigent. 
Charges  and  evidence  are  available  for  re- 
view by  the  lawyer  Appellate  courts  hear 
cases  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Courts 

In  contrast  to  ordinary  cases,  security 
cases  are  handled  by  the  Revolutionary 
Courts,  which  usually  hold  closed  trials.  Se- 
curity cases  Include  espionage,  treason. 
smugKllng,  currency  exchange  violations  and 
drug  trafficking  The  right  of  defense  In  such 
courts  Is  said  to  be  severely  restricted.  The 
■'special  courts"  constituted  by  the  RCC  for 
specific  Incidents,  such  as  the  reported  con- 
spiracy against  the  regime  In  1979,  are  also 
closed  These  special  tribunals  are  appar- 
ently exempt  from  constitutional  safeguards 
of  defendants  rights;  defendants  are  held  In- 
communicado, and  confessions  extracted  by 
torture  are  admissible  Appeals  can  be  taken 
only  to  the  chairman  of  the  RCC.  However, 
the  utility  of  this  appeal  Is  questionable, 
since  there  are  reports  that  executions  take 
place  shortly  after  trial. 

Political  dissent  In  Iraq  Is  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities to  encompass  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities and.  in  an  environment  where  public 
acknowledgement  of  arrest  or  Imprisonment 
is  rare.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  political  prisoners.  In  Its  1989 
Report.  AI  stated  that  'thousands"  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  continued  to  be  arbitrarily  ar- 
rested and  detained,  especially  members  of 
prohibited  political  parties.  Army  deserters, 
and  draa  reslsters  Relatives,  including  chil- 
dren of  suspects,  are  said  to  be  held  as  hos- 
tages to  compel  confessions 

f  Arbitrary  Interference  with  Privacy. 
Family.  Home,  or  Correspondence 

The  Constitution  provides  protections  for 
the  Inviolability  of  the  home,  and  strong  cul- 
tural values  reinforce  these  protections.  Po- 
lice must  obtAin  a  search  warrant  before  en- 
tering the  home  of  a  criminal  suspect.  How- 
ever, warrants  are  not  required  for  the  arrest 
of  security  suspects  Although  most  arrests 
occur  outside  the  home,  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  forced  entry  and  arrest  by  the  secu- 
rity police,  particularly  of  suspected  mem- 
bers of  the  outlawed  Da  wa  organization 

Although  the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
confidentiality  of  mall  and  telegraphic  and 
telephone  correspondence,  many  Iraqis  be- 
lieve that  the  monitoring  of  telephones  Is  a 
common  practice  and  that  all  mall  Is  subject 
to  review  by  censors  The  security  services 
and  Ba  ath  Party  maintain  pervasive  net- 
wnrks  ijf  informers  The  Government  main- 
tains a  close  wau  h  against  Iranian  attempts 
to  exploit  dissatisfaction  among  Iraqi  Shla, 
who  adhere  to  the  branch  of  Islam  prevalent 
In  Iran 

g  Use  of  Excessive  Force  and  Violations  of 
Humanitarian  Law  in  Internal  Conflicts 
Elements  of  Iraq's  Kurdish  population  have 
engaged  in  aimed  struggle  with  all  govern- 
ments of  Iraq  periodically  since  the  1920'8. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Iran  Iraq  war  in  1960 
sparked  a  new  antlgovernment  Insurgency 
by  Kurdish  elements,  many  of  whom  fought 
with  or  aided  Iian  during  the  war  From  1961 
to   1999.    the  Government  s  efforts  to  crush 


the  rebellion  militarily  resulted  in  approxi- 
mately 8,000  deaths,  many  of  them  civilians 
killed  Indiscriminately  by  chemical  weapons 
In  1988. 

Although  the  fighting  was  at  a  reduced 
level  in  1969.  Kurdish  military  operations 
continued,  as  did  government  measures  to 
contain  them  Kurdish  rebels  continued  to 
announce  their  hostility  towards  the  central 
Government.  On  August  29.  1969.  the  leader 
of  one  group  of  Insurgents  stated  to  the  press 
in  Geneva  that  his  group  would  target  for- 
eign Interests  In  Iraq  supporting  the  Iraqi  re- 
gime At  year's  end.  the  cycle  of  Kurdish  re- 
bellion and  government  repression  remained 
unresolved 

Section  2  Respect  for  C\vU  Liberties.  Including 
a.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press 
The  freedoms  of  speech  and  press  are  not 
respected  The  Constitution  prohibits  "any 
act  aimed  at  undermining  the  national  unity 
of  the  people,  provoking  racial,  sectarian, 
and  regional  bigotry,  or  violating  gains  and 
achievements  of  the  country  "  The  Govern- 
ment views  political  dissent  as  a  threat  to 
Its  security  and  strictly  controls  speech  and 
all  Information  media.  All  publications  are 
subject  to  censorship  The  Government  and 
the  Ba'ath  Party  own  and  operate  the  press, 
radio,  and  television  The  media  do  not  criti- 
cize the  Government,  and  n?ws  reporting  is 
strongly  biased  There  Is  no  presentation  of 
opposition  viewpoints 

Few  foreign  periodicals  reach  Iraq  and 
those  that  do  may  be  censored.  Western 
newspapers  are  not  sold  Foreign  visitors' 
magazines,  newspapers,  cassettes,  cameras, 
and  video  cassettes  may  be  confiscated  at 
the  airport  To  control  the  dissemination  of 
political  leaflets,  word  processors  and  com- 
puters must  be  registered  Failure  to  register 
Is  a  criminal  offense  Iraqis  no  longer  need  to 
register  their  typewriters  or  photocopiers, 
but  foreigners  In  Iraq  must  do  so.  Taking 
photographs  of  military  installations,  gov- 
ernment buildings,  or  areas  near  sensitive  lo- 
cations Is  forbidden  and  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment. Journalists  and  photographers 
visiting  Iraq  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  required  to  present  film  taken  in 
Iraq  for  inspection  by  the  authorities 
h.  Freedom  of  Peaceful  Assembly  and 
Association 
These  freedoms  are  severely  limited.  Pub- 
lic meetings  may  only  be  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  or  the 
Ba'ath  Party  Association  for  nonrellglous 
purposes  and  demonstrations  without  gov- 
ernment approval  have  met  with  severe  re- 
pression Professional  organizations  are  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  Ba'ath  Party  Central 
Vocational  Bureau 

For  a  discussion  of  freedom  of  association 
as  It  applies  to  labor  unions,  see  Section  6.a 
c  Freedom  of  Religion 
Iraq  is  an  ethnically  and  religiously  di- 
verse society  Since  its  rise  to  power  in  1968. 
the  Ba'ath  Government,  while  carefully  con- 
trolling religious  groups,  has  enforced  toler- 
ance of  religious  diversity,  seeking  to  sub- 
merge religious  differences  In  the  promotion 
of  secular  nationalism  .A  1981  law  gave  the 
Ministry  of  Endowments  and  Religious  Af- 
fairs the  authority  to  promulgate  laws  and 
regulations  governing  places  of  worship,  ap- 
pointment of  clergy,  publication  of  religious 
literature,  and  participation  In  religious 
councils  and  meetings  Muslim  religious 
leaders  operate  under  close  government  su- 
pervision, are  considered  government  em- 
ployees, and  receive  their  salaries  through 
the  Government.  The  Government  admin- 
isters   the    principal     Muslim    shrines    and 


mosques  and  has  provided  allotments  to 
them  and  to  churches  for  maintenance  and 
refurbishing  There  are  no  penalties  under 
Iraqi  law  for  changing  one's  religion,  al- 
though there  is  a  social  stigma  for  Muslims 
who  convert  to  another  faith 

While  the  Government  has  assumed  much 
greater  authority  In  Islamic  religious  affairs 
since  1981  It  has  been  less  intrusive  into  the 
religious  affairs  of  Iraq's  Christians,  who 
number  more  than  500.000  and  constitute 
nearly  4  percent  of  the  population  Their 
freedom  of  worship  In  churches  of  estab- 
lished denominations  is  legally  protected, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  proselytize  or 
to  hold  meetings  outside  church  premises 
Convents  and  monasteries  exist,  and  some 
new  churches  have  been  constructed.  In  some 
cases  with  government  financial  support 
The  .Jewish  community  has  decreased  from 
150,000  following  World  War  II  to  under  400 
There  is  no  evidence  of  recent  persecution. 
One  synagogue  In  Baghdad  still  functions 
d.  Freedom  of  Movement  Within  the  Coun- 
try, Foreign  Travel,  Emigration,  and  Repa- 
triation 

Iraqis  are  generally  free  to  travel  within 
the  country  and  to  change  their  residences  of 
workplaces  However,  they  are  likely  to  be 
constrained  by  social,  cultural,  and  religious 
traditions  which  define  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  various  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  Sen- 
sitive border  and  other  security  areas  are  off 
limits  There  are  police  checkpoints  on  high- 
ways and  outside  major  towns,  but  Iraqis  and 
nondiplomatic  foreigners  travel  freely  in 
nonrestricted  areas 

The  Government's  harsh  campaign  to  sup- 
press Kurdish  rebels.  Involving  mass  reloca- 
tions of  Kurdish  villagers,  has  nullified  the 
right  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kurds  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence  Since  the 
Government  began  its  programs  of  forced  re- 
location In  1987.  an  estimated  500,000  people 
have  been  uprooted  Since  traditional  Kurd- 
ish culture  has  been  deeply  embedded  In  the 
rural  village,  the  forced  removals  and  razing 
of  villages  has  had  a  destructive  Impact  on 
the  lives  of  some  half  a  million  Kurds 

Most  foreigners  who  remain  In  the  country 
for  more  than  30  days  and  all  Iraqis  must  ob- 
tain exit  permission  TVavel  has  been  se- 
verely limited  since  September  1966.  when 
the  Government  Imposed  tight  restrictions 
on  currency  exchange  These  restrictions 
were  eased  somewhat  In  1989.  but  the  most 
an  Iraqi  may  exchange  is  1.000  dinars  ($3.220i 
Because  of  the  drain  on  the  economy  caused 
by  the  war  and  reconstruction,  permission  to 
travel  abroad  Is  restricted  to  a  few  cat- 
egories of  Iraqis,  including  officials,  busi- 
nessmen, government-approved  students,  and 
persons  needing  medical  treatment  In  1969 
the  Government  eased  restrictions  to  permit 
one  parent  to  visit  his  or  her  offspring  who  Is 
studying  or  working  abroad 

While  permission  for  medical  treatment 
abroad  may  be  granted  permission  to  trans- 
fer hard  currency  abroad  to  pay  for  It  may 
not  be  In  cases  of  those  desiring  medical 
treatment  in  the  United  States,  the  Govern- 
ment now  requires  a  txjnd  to  tie  posted  by  an 
American  friend  or  relative  with  the  Iraqi 
embassy  In  Washington  before  exit  permis- 
sion Is  granted  The  minimum  amount  of 
this  bond  is  JICOOO  The  Government  some- 
times limits  the  countries  an  Iraqi  traveler 
may  visit  and,  should  the  traveler  visit  a 
nonauthorlzed  country,  a  small  fine  may  be 
levied  upon  his  return  Iraqis  who  have  resi- 
dences abroad  may  depart  the  country,  pro- 
vided they  originally  left  before  the  war 
began  A  married  woman  must  have  the  per 
mission  of  her  husband  to  travel  abroad 


The  Government  can  require  a  prospective 
traveler  to  post  a  substantial  bond  to  assure 
his  return  The  RCC  decreed  in  1967  that 
Iraqi  students  abroad  who  refuse  to  return  to 
Iraq  must  reimburse  the  Government  for  all 
education  received  in  Iraq  or  abroad  at  gov- 
ernment expense  The  decree  is  applicable 
retroactively  to  students  who  have  refused 
to  return  since  May  16.  1983.  the  date  the 
Government  began  requiring  employees  leav- 
ing government  jobs  before  20  years  of  serv- 
ice to  reimburse  the  State  for  the  cost  of 
their  education  Amounts  due  can  t*  recov- 
ered by  confiscation;  nonpayment  may  result 
in  imprisonment.  Each  student  must  provide 
a  guarantor  before  traveling  abroad  This 
guarantor  and  the  students  parents  may  be 
held  liable  if  the  student  fails  to  return. 

There  Is  no  specific  ban  on  emigration  or 
special  restrictions  for  members  of  minority 
groups,  however,  emigration  is  discouraged. 
For  the  past  several  years,  almost  all  of 
those  given  permission  to  emigrate  have 
been  Christian  Iraqi  wives  of  former  Iraqi 
citizens  now  living  abroad  as  citizens  of  an- 
other country  Prospective  emigrants  have 
had  travel  permission  delayed  and  have  been 
harassed  Many  emigrants  leave  behind  sub- 
stantial property  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
exporting  assets  Currency  exchange  viola- 
tions are  considered  national  security  of- 
fenses, and  penalties  can  be  severe. 

Non-Iraqi  spouses  of  Iraqi  citizens  who 
have  resided  In  Iraq  for  5  years  are  required 
to  take  Iraqi  nationality  or  leave  Iraq  Many 
people,  including  several  Americans,  have 
thus  been  obliged  to  accept  Iraqi  citizenship 
and  are  therefore  suiiject  to  the  present  trav- 
el restrictions  In  March  1984,  an  order  by  the 
RCC  reduced  the  residency  period  before  nat- 
uralization to  1  year  for  the  spouses  of  Iraqi 
citizens  employed  in  government  o'fices  The 
Iraqi  spouse  faces  penalties  for  noncompli- 
ance, including  loss  of  job.  a  fine  of  approxi- 
mately JICOOO,  and  repayment  of  the  costs  of 
education  Iraq  does  not  recognize  the  con- 
cept of  dual  nationality,  and  many  Iraqi 
"dual  nationals."  especially  the  children  of 
an  Iraqi  father  and  a  m.other  of  non-Iraqi 
birth,  have  been  denied  permission  to  leave 
Iraq  to  visit  the  country  of  their  other  na- 
tionality. 

In  recent  years,  the  Government  has  insti- 
tuted special  programs  to  encourage  repatri- 
ation of  qualified  professionals.  .Aliens  of 
Iraqi  origin  can  apply  for  a  document  per- 
mitting them  to  enter  and  exit  from  Iraq 
without  a  visa. 

Other  persons  of  Iraqi  origin  are  permitted 
to  return.  Including  many  persons  who  were 
admitted  to  other  countries  as  refugees.  A 
number  of  such  people,  especially  Assyrian 
Christians,  have  returned  on  temporary  vis- 
its They  are  free  to  come  and  go.  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  travel  restrictions, 
since  they  are  not  considered  to  have  vio- 
lated Iraqi  laws  However,  those  who  emi- 
grated only  after  the  beginning  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  including  several  US  permanent 
resident  aliens,  have  been  unable  to  depart 
from  Iraq  after  returning.  In  September  and 
November  1988  and  in  February  and  March 
1989.  the  Government  announced  amnesties 
for  Kurds  who  fled  the  country  for  any  rea- 
son Approximately  2.000  have  voluntarily  re- 
turned from  refugee  camps  in  Turkey 
Section  J.  Respect  for  Political  Rights  The 
Right  0)  Citizens  to  Change  Their  Government 
Iraqi  citizens  do  not  have  the  ability 
peacefully  to  change  their  government 
President  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  RCC  rule 
Iraq  through  the  Ba'ath  Party  It  reportedly 
has  some  15  million  adherents,  representing 
about  9  percent  of  the  population. 


There  are  two  other  small  legal  political 
parties,  both  Kurdish.  They  and  the  Ba'ath 
Party  constitute  the  Patriotic  and  Progres- 
sive National  Front,  essentially  a  vehicle  of 
support  for  the  Government.  Members  of  the 
military  or  security  services  may  engage  in 
political  activities  only  within  the  Ba'ath 
Party.  Association  with  the  party  is  not  re- 
quired for  appointment  to  senior  government 
positions  or  military  ranks  or  election  to 
National  Assembly,  but  is  normally  nec- 
essary to  attain  political  mfiuence  Opposi- 
tion groups,  including  various  Kurdish 
groups  and  splinter  parties,  are  severely  re- 
pressed The  Communist  Party  was  removed 
from  the  National  Front  and  declared  illegal 
in  1979  The  Da'wa  organization,  a  violent 
Shi'ite  group,  is  still  proscribed,  and  its 
members  are  subject  to  incarceration  and 
execution,  as  are  memt»ers  of  other  parties 
t)elieved  to  be  cooperating  with  Iran,  Plans 
the  Government  announced  m  1988  to  permit 
legal  formation  of  opposition  parties  were 
not  implemented  in  1989. 

General  elections  were  held  for  the  230-8eat 
National  Assembly  in  April.  Though  in  the- 
ory possessing  a  wide  range  of  official  duties. 
the  Assembly  exercises  little  real  authority 
The  majority  of  the  more  than  900  can- 
didates were  independents,  although  all  sup- 
ported current  government  policies.  The 
elections  by  secret  ballot  were  more  open 
than  in  the  past,  and  some  high-ranking 
Ba'ath  party  officials  were  defeated. 

The  biennial  elections  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Kurdish  Autonomous  Re- 
gion were  held  in  September  1989  All  174 
candidates,  from  the  three  legal  parties  and 
independents,  had  to  satisfy  the  same  re- 
quirements as  National  Assembly  can- 
didates. The  Legislative  Assembly  does  not 
exercise  meaningful  authority. 

In  October  1989.  an  Experts  Commission 
finished  drafting  a  new  Constitution  to  re- 
place the  Provisional  Constitution  of  1970 
Iraqi  officials  assert  that  the  new  Constitu- 
tion will  provide  more  guarantees  of  human 
rights.  However,  the  new  Constitution  has 
not  yet  been  made  public  pending  approval 
by  President  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  RCC 

Section  4.  Governmental  Attitude  Regarding 
International  and  Nongovernmental  Inves- 
tigation of  Alleged  Violations  of  Human 
Rights 

The  Government  allows  one  human  rights 
group  to  operate  mside  Iraq,  but  this  is 
largely  under  government  control.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  rarely  cooperated  with  private 
foreign  groups  or  international  organizations 
in  investigating  events  or  practices  in  Iraq. 

The  Government  denies  charges  that  It 
violates  human  rights,  and  claims  that  the 
information  on  which  AI  and  other  human 
rights  groups  base  their  charges  comes  from 
pro-Iranian  and  Kurdish  Iraqi  exile  groups  in 
London  and  Paris.  In  its  1989  report  on  chil- 
dren in  Iraq.  AI  cited  several  instances  in 
which  lra.qi  authorities  had  commented  on 
Al  reports  or  responded  to  .AI  inquiries,  but 
in  each  case  these  authorities  had  defended 
the  Government's  actions  as  justifiable  or 
denied  the  accuracy  of  AIs  information  A 
resolution  before  the  U.N.  Subcommission  on 
the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Pro- 
tection of  Minorities  in  August  1969.  rec- 
ommending that  the  U.N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  study  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Iraq,  was  narrowly  defeated. 

Iraq  does  cooperate  with  the  Internationa! 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  efforts  to  re- 
settle Iranian  civilian  refugees  in  third  coun- 
tries, and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  has  had  a  permanent  representative 


in  Iraq  since  April  1988  who  registers  Iranian 
refugees  and  works  for  their  resettlement. 
Section  5.  Discrimination  Based  on  Race.  Sei 

Religion.  Language,  c  Socia;  Status 
The  Ba'ath  Party  is  committed  to  the 
equality  of  the  sexes,  and  a  series  of  laws 
since  it  came  to  power  in  1968  has  steadily 
improved  the  status  of  women.  There  have 
been  laws  to  protect  women  from  exploi- 
tation m  the  workplace:  grant  subsidized 
maternity  leave;  permit  women  to  join  the 
regular  arm.y.  popular  army,  and  police 
forces;  and  equalize  women's  rights  in  di- 
vorce, land  ownership,  taxation,  suffrage, 
and  election  to  the  National  .Assembly  In 
the  1970's,  the  Government  imposed  legal 
penalties  on  families  that  opposed  sending 
their  women  to  literacy  schools,  and  on  men 
who  were  seen  harassing  women.  While  the 
application  of  these  laws  has  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant tangible  improvements  for  women,  a 
number  of  problems  remain.  Married  women 
may  still  travel  abroad  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  their  husbands.  School  enrollment  of 
females  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years. 
reaching  45  percent  in  elementarj'  schools 
and  36  percent  in  secondary  schools  in  1985- 
86 

Women  represent  about  47  percent  of  agri- 
cultural workers  and  about  25  percent  of  the 
total  work  force.  The  war  accelerated  the 
Government's  drive  to  elevate  the  status  of 
women,  and  it  appears  to  have  significantly 
reduced,  if  not  removed,  barriers  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  women  in  traditional  male  roles. 
Women  are  increasingly  employed  as  archi- 
tects, construction  engineers,  oil  engineers, 
air  traffic  controllers,  and  factory  and  farm 
managers.  Their  role  in  the  armed  forces  is 
limited  to  the  medical  field 

Violence  against  women,  such  as  wife  beat- 
ing and  rape,  is  known  to  occur  but  little  is 
known  about  its  extent.  Such  abuse  is  cus- 
tomarily dealt  with  within  the  tightly  knit 
Iraqi  family  structure  because  of  the  value 
attached  to  personal  privacy  in  this  conserv- 
ative society  Consequently,  there  is  no  pub- 
lic discussion  of  the  subject,  and  there  are  no 
official  statistics.  Excessive  violence  against 
women  would  be  grounds  for  divorce  and 
criminal  charges,  but  suits  brought  on  these 
charges  in  Iraq  are  believed  to  be  rare 

The  use  of  minority  languages  is  unre- 
stricted Kurdish  is  an  official  language  used 
in  schools  and  media  in  Kurdish  (O-eas. 
Turcomans  publish  in  their  dialect  of  Turk- 
ish, and  Christians  often  use  Aramaic  as  well 
as  Arabic 

The  Shi 'a.  who  make  up  roughly  55  percent 
of  the  population,  have  historicaily  been  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged throughout  much  of  the  Middle  E^t. 
The  Government  has  a  declared  policy  to 
raise  their  living  standards  and  equalize  op- 
portunities for  their  economic  and  profes- 
sional advancement  For  four  centuries,  po- 
litical power  in  Iraq  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sunni  minonty  Sunni 
Arabs,  who  comprise  20  to  25  percent  of  Iraq's 
population,  dominate  the  RCC.  the  Regional 
Command  of  the  Ba'ath  Party,  and  the  Cabi- 
net However,  increasing  numbers  of  Shl'as 
hold  prominent  positions,  and  the  economic 
status  of  the  Shi'a  has  improved  through  in- 
tensive government  investment  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  infrastructure  of 
southern  Iraq 

Although  Christians  sometimes  allege  dis- 
crimination in  education  and  jobs,  adherence 
to  their  religion  has  not  prevented  many 
from  obtaining  wealth  and  professional  ad- 
vancement The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister,  a  Chaldean  Christian,  has 
represented  Iraq  at  meetings  of  the  foreign 
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ministers  of  the  OrKanlzatlon  of  the  Islamic 
Conference  Other  Christians  hold  Important 
official  and  private  positions. 

Citizens  considered  to  be  of  Iranian  origin 
carry  special  identification  They  are  often 
precluded  from  desirable  employment  and 
their  advancement  may  be  Impeded  Many 
"Iranian"  families  have  been  In  Iraq  for  (fen- 
erations. The  two  holiest  shrines  of  Shl'a 
Islam,  the  prevalent  sect  In  Iran,  are  located 
In  Iraq  For  Reneratlons  Iranians  have  come 
to  Najaf  and  Karbala  on  pUgrlmafre  or  to 
study  In  the  seminaries,  and  many  settled 
there.  Some  "Iranians"  say  their  forebears 
were  not  from  Iran  but  claimed  Iranian  na- 
tionality to  evade  Ottoman  military  con- 
scription. 

Section  6.  Worker  Rtghu 
a  The  Right  of  Association 

Trade  unions  Independent  of  government 
control  do  not  exist  in  Iraq  Under  the  trade 
union  organization  law  of  June  2.  1987.  a  new 
single  trade  union  structure  was  prescribed 
for  organized  labor  Workers  In  private  and 
mixed  enterprises  and  In  cooperatives— but 
not  public  employees  or  workers  In  state  en- 
terprises—have the  right  to  Join  a  local 
union  committee  The  committees  form 
trade  unions  which  In  turn  are  part  of  pro- 
vincial trade  union  federations  At  the  top  Is 
an  umbrella  organization,  the  Iraqi  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which  Is  organi- 
cally linked  to  the  Baath  Party  and  re- 
quired to  promote  party  principles  and  poli- 
cies among  union  members  The  General 
Federation  Is  affiliated  with  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Arab  Trade  Unions 
and  the  Communist-controlled  World  Fed- 
eration of  Tra<le  Unions  It  Is  also  active  in 
the  tripartite  Arab  Labor  Organization, 
headquartered  in  Baghdad 

Although  workers  legally  have  the  right  to 
strike,  after  providing  notice  to  the  Labor 
Ministry,  no  such  strikes  were  reported  In 
1969  There  was  a  1-day  wildcat  walkout  by 
Egyptian  workers  protesting  excessive  work 
hours. 

b.  The  Right  To  Organize  and  Bargain 
Collectively 

The  right  to  bargain  collectively  Is  not 
raoo^lzed  Salaries  for  public  sector  work 
•n  (I.e.  the  bulk  of  the  employed!  are  set  by 
the  Government  Wages  In  the  private  sector 
are  set  by  the  employers  or  negotiated  indi- 
vidually with  workers. 

Iraq,  which  has  ratified  International 
Labor  Organization  iILO)  Convention  98  on 
the  Right  to  Organize  and  Bargain  Collec- 
tively, was  criticized  by  the  ILO's  Commit- 
tee of  Kxperts  (COEi  in  1969  for  the  fact  that 
Its  new  laUir  code  of  1967  falls  to  provide 
workers  with  protection  against  antiunion 
discrimination  The  COE  also  expressed  re- 
gret that  the  1987  Act  on  trade  union  organi- 
zations did  not  provide  for  collective  bar- 
gaining 

There  are  no  export  processing  zones  In 
Iraq. 

c.  ProhlblttoD  of  Forced  or  Compulsory 
Labor 

Although  compulsory  labor  is  prohibited 
by  law.  (luring  and  shortly  after  the  war  with 
Iran  the  Popular  Army,  the  militia  of  the 
Baath  Party,  employed  press-gang  methods 
to  draft  retruiui  However,  these  activities 
ceased  In  November  1988.  and  the  Popular 
Army  was  for  the  most  part  demobilized  In 
1989 

ILiO  supervisory  bodies  again  In  1969  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Pena!  Code  permits 
the  punishment  of  civil  servants  with  Impris- 
onment, including  compulsory  prison  labor, 
for  breaches  of  labor  discipline,   which   In- 


clude resigning  from  one's  job.  A  November 
cabinet  meeting,  reported  In  the  govern- 
ment-directed press,  quoted  the  remark  of  a 
minister  that  resignation  from  government 
jol>s  should  be  free,  confirming  that  here- 
tofore civil  servants  have  had  to  buy  their 
way  out  of  government  service, 
d  Minimum  Age  for  Employment  of  Children 

Children  are  frequently  encouraged  to 
work  as  necessary  to  support  the  family,  but 
the  employment  of  children  under  age  14  is 
forbidden  in  all  enterprises  other  than  small- 
scale  family  enterprises.  Children  between 
the  ages  of  H  and  18  who  are  employed  are 
protected  by  law:  they  work  fewer  hours  and 
have  more  privileges  than  adult  workers 
e.  Acceptable  Conditions  at  Work 

The  workweek  In  urban  areas  is  6  days.  7  to 
8  hours  a  day.  for  workers  In  the  private  and 
mixed  sectors.  These  provisions  do  not  apply 
to  agricultural  workers  whose  workweek  and 
hours  of  work  per  day  can  vary  according  to 
Individual  employer-employee  agreements 
Hours  for  government  employees  are  set  by 
the  head  of  the  ministry  for  which  the  em- 
ployee works  Many  government  employees 
routinely  work  longer  than  8  hours  a  day, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  12  hours  per  day 

Occupational  safety  programs  are  in  effect 
In  state-run  enterprises,  and  inspectors 
make  visits  Irregularly  to  private  establish- 
ments Enforcement  varies  widely.  A  govern- 
ment decree  to  extend  occupational  safety 
and  health  protection  was  issued  and  subse- 
quently withdrawn  In  December  1968.  report- 
edly resulting  In  the  dismissal  of  the  Labor 
Minister 

A  special  problem  arose  after  the  Govern- 
ment decided  In  June  to  reduce  drastically 
the  amount  of  hard  currency  foreign  workers 
could  remit.  It  Is  widely  believed  that  the 
Government  took  this  measure  to  "encour- 
age" foreign  workers  to  leave  the  country, 
thus  freeing  jobs  for  demobilized  Iraqi  sol- 
diers Workers  not  on  contract  were  particu- 
larly hard  hit.  Most  of  the  over  2  million 
Egyptian  workers  In  Iraq  were  manual  labor- 
ers. When  they  learned  they  would  be  able  to 
transfer  only  S32  per  month,  they  began  to 
leave  Iraq  in  droves,  an  estimated  2.000  per 
day  by  air  alone.  Egyptian  and  other  foreign 
workers  In  Iraq  have  claimed  that  some  Iraqi 
employers  forced  them  to  work  12  to  15  hours 
a  day  for  8  hours'  pay  or  refused  to  pay 
wages.  The  Government  has  admitted  that 
Iraqi  banks  have  been  slow  to  pay  remit- 
tances. Egyptian  workers  are  In  fact  receiv- 
ing their  savings  a  year  after  leaving  Iraq. 

US  Department  of  State.  Country  Re- 
ports ON  Human  RioHTa  Practices  for 
1988 

Iraq  is  In  effect  a  one-party  state  governed 
by  the  Arab  Ba'ath  Socialist  Party  lABSPi 
through  a  Revolutionary  Command  Council 
iRCC)  which  has  both  executive  and  legisla- 
tive authority  under  the  provisional  Con- 
stitution of  1968.  Saddam  Hussein  holds  deci- 
sive power  as  President  of  the  Republic. 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  Secretary  Gen 
eral  of  the  Regional  Command  of  the  ABSP. 
Two  other  legal  parties  are  essentially  sup- 
port groups  for  the  Government 

Iraq's  population  comprises  many  dispar- 
ate groups,  most  notably  Shl'a  and  Sunni 
Muslim  Arabs.  Kurds.  Turcomans,  and  var- 
ious Christian  sects,  predominantly  Assyr- 
ians and  Chaldeans 

Iraq's  military  is  large  and  welt  trained, 
and  parts  of  it  have  security  responsibilities, 
notably  the  Fursan,  or  Kurdish  tribal  levies, 
which  have  responsibility  for  security  within 
the   Kurdish   Autonomous   Regrion    The   na- 


tional police  is  responsible  for  civil  order  In 
addition.  Iraq's  intelligence  services  are 
widely  feared,  and  have  engaged  in  extensive 
surs'eillance  and  extralegal  means  to  deal 
with  antireglme  activity,  including  torture 
and  summary  execution. 

The  Government  exerts  a  high  level  of  con- 
trol over  the  economy,  which  is  dominated 
by  the  petroleum  sector  The  state  owns  all 
major  industries.  Including  petroleum  and 
banking.  In  agriculture,  tourism,  the  serv- 
ices industry,  and  light  Industry,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  engaged  in  a  program  of  divesti- 
ture and  privatization.  Close  government 
regulation  of  economic  activity  will  be 
maintained,  but  the  Government  is  trying  to 
attract  investor  capital  and  expertise  in  the 
operation  of  the  economy 

Iraq's  abysmal  human  rights  record  re 
mained  unacceptable  in  1988  Political  and 
individual  rights  continued  to  bf:  sharply 
limited,  and  the  news  media  remained  large- 
ly under  government  control  and  subject  to 
censorship  In  addition  to  repressive  domes- 
tic controls  that  predate  the  war  with  Iran, 
tight  wartime  controls  remained  in  effect 
after  the  cease-fire  These  included  a  decree 
which  prescribes  the  death  penalty  for  any- 
one who  damages  the  country's  military,  po- 
litical, or  economic  position  Wartime  travel 
restrictions,  which  prevent  most  Iraqis  from 
departing  the  country,  also  remained  In 
force. 

Most  significant  in  1988  were  the  grave 
human  rights  violations  that  occurred  when 
the  Iraqi  armed  forces  moved  to  crush  a 
longstanding  Kurdish  rebellion  after  the  Au- 
gust ao  cease-fire  with  Iran  The  campaign 
was  marked  by  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  guerrillas  and  civilians  alike  It 
marked  an  intensification  of  the  program 
begun  In  1987  to  destroy  villages  and  hamlets 
in  Kurdish  areas  of  northern  Iraq,  and  to  re- 
locate approximately  half  a  million  Kurdish 
and  Assyrian  villagers  to  more  easily  con- 
trolled towns  and  cities  In  addition,  there 
are  unconfirmed  reports  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Kurds  have  been  removed  from  their 
homes  to  camps  located  outside  traditional 
Kurdish  areas  of  northern  Iraq 

RESPECT  for  human  RIGHTS 

Section  1.  Respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
Person.  Including  Freedom  from: 

a.  Political  Killing 

Execution  has  for  years  been  an  estab- 
lished method  for  dealing  with  perceived  po- 
litical and  military  opponents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, particularly  members  of  the  outlawed 
Da'wa  Organization  (an  Iran-supported  fun- 
damentalist Shl'a  Muslim  group  that  has  en- 
gaged In  acta  of  international  terrorism). 
The  Government  has  been  accused  of  mur- 
dering Iraqi  political  opponents  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  Sudan,  in  the  case  of  Sudan, 
the  victim  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition  Su- 
preme Assembly  of  the  Islamic  Revolution  in 
Iraq,  based  in  Tehran  and  closely  linked  to 
the  Da'wa  Organization 

The  Government's  intensified  efforts  to 
crush  a  Kurdish  rebellion  in  northern  Iraq 
resulted  in  approximately  8,000  deaths,  many 
of  them  civilians,  a<  tording  to  Kurdish 
sources  The  Iraqi  armed  forces  made  exten- 
sive unlawful  use  of  chemkal  weapons 
against  both  military  and  civilian  targets  in 
Iran  and  Iraqi  Kurdistin  In  the  course  of  a 
March  16  battle  tietween  Iraqi  forces  and  Ira- 
nian Revolutionary  Guards  In  and  near  the 
Kurdish  city  of  Halabja  in  northern  Iraq,  an 
estimated  600  to  3.000  civilians  were  killed  by 
Iraqi  chemical  weapons  The  United  States 
condemned  Iraq's  action  as  a  particularly 
grave  violation  of  the  192,'>  Geneva  Protocol 


on  chemical  weapons,  to  which  Iraq  is  a 
party,  while  noting  that  Iran  also  appears  to 
have  employed  chemical  weapons  in  the 
same  battle  Several  international  teams,  in- 
cluding a  U  N  team  and  a  team  of  Belgian 
doctors,  confirmed  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons in  this  battle  Twice  in  1988  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  condemned  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
Iran  and  Iraq  in  .August,  the  Iraqi  armed 
forces  launched  an  offensive  against  Kurdish 
rebel  forces  Combat  troops  from  the  Iranian 
front  carried  the  battle  to  villages,  which 
they  claimed  rebels  were  using  for  sanc- 
tuary. 

On  several  days  in  August,  chemical  weap- 
ons were  used  in  this  campaign  Immediately 
thereafter,  at  least  60,000  Kurds  ned  across 
the  border  into  Turkey  On  September  8.  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  announced  that  it 
had  conclusive  evidence  that  Iraqi  forces 
used  chemical  weapons  unlawfully  against 
Kurds  and  condemned  its  use.  Since  then, 
several  groups  including  a  US  Senate  staff 
delegation.  Physicians  for  Human  Rights. 
and  a  British  laboratory  that  analyzed  soil 
samples,  confirmed  Iraq's  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  this  campaign.  The  Iraqis  have 
denied  using  chemical  weapons  against 
Kurds 

In  u,s  1988  Report,  covering  1987,  Amnesty 
International  lAIi  noted  that  at  least  17 
Kurdish  children  aged  H  to  17  were  executed 
In  November  and  December  1987.  AI  also  re- 
ported the  poisoning  of  Kurdish  opponents  in 
November  1987  by  security  forces 
b.  Disappearance 
Iraqi  emigrants  have  reported  that  some 
persons,  particularly  those  detained  iiy  the 
security  police  foi  subversion,  disappear  fol- 
lowing detention.  Kurdish  rebels  in  northern 
Iraq  have  occasionally  kidnaped  foreign 
workers  and  businessmen  In  us  1988  Report. 
AI  noted  that  the  "disappearance"  of  large 
numbers  of  people  continued  to  be  widely  re- 
ported, and  that  many  of  them  were  feared 
to  have  been  executed. 

c  Torture  and  Other  Cruel.  Inhuman,  or 

Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment 
The  Constitution  prohibits  torture  and 
prescribes  stiff  punishment  for  it.  and  the 
Government  rejects  charges  that  it  practices 
torture.  Nevertheless,  reliatile  reports  make 
clear  that  both  physical  and  psychological 
torture  are  used  by  the  authorities,  espe- 
cially the  security  police  Given  the  rigid 
chain  of  command  within  the  Government 
and  security  services,  torture  could  not  be 
practiced  without  the  authorization  of  senior 
officials 

According  to  emigre  groups  and  former 
prisoners,  persons  detained  by  the  security 
police  for  political  or  security-related  mat- 
ters are  frequently  tortured  and  mistreated 
Treatment  is  reported  to  be  worst  imme- 
diately following  arrest  and  during  the  pe- 
riod of  interrogation  and  investigation, 
which  can  last  for  months  Torture  and  bru- 
tal treatment  are  not  limited  to  political 
cases  Security-related  offenses  are  broadly 
defined  to  include  such  routine  criminal 
matters  as  currency  violations. 

The  security  forces'  methods  of  torture. 
often  employed  to  extract  confessions  or  in- 
formation about  the  suspect  and  his  col- 
leagues, reportedly  include  beatings  with 
fists  and  rubber  truncheons,  electrical 
shocks  to  the  genitals  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  extraction  of  fingernails  and 
toenails,  as  well  as  psychological  torture  AI 
has  reported  that  over  the  years  the  Govern- 
ment had  denied  allegations  of  torture  even 


when  the  allegations  were  supported  by  de- 
tailed medical  evidence  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  also  failed  to  show  that  such  alle- 
gations were  ever  investigated  or  that  any 
perpetrators  were  brought  to  justice.  In  its 
1988  Report.  AI  noted  that  the  routine  use  of 
torture  by  the  security  forces  continued  to 
be  widely  reported.  It  said  that  the  victims 
included  political  prisoners,  and  cited  a  re- 
pc^rt  that  the  bodies  of  29  youths— who  alleg- 
edly had  been  tortured  shortly  before  being 
executed  without  trial  in  January  1987  — were 
returned  to  their  families  bearing  marks  of 
torture.  They  had  been  among  300  Kurdish 
children  and  young  people  arrested  in  1986. 
d  Arbitrary  Arrest.  Detention,  or  Exile 
The  Constitution  and  legal  code  provide  for 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  place  checks  on  po- 
lice powers  in  such  areas  as  arrest,  deten- 
tion, imprisonment,  and  search.  These  provi- 
sions are  generally  respected  in  ordinary 
criminal  cases,  but  have  little  weigh:  m  po- 
litical or  national  security  cases.  Security 
police  not  only  make  arbitrary  arrests  but 
also  secretly  detain  suspects,  whose  fate 
sometimes  becomes  known  only  after  they 
have  been  executed  Security  charges  have 
included  espionage,  treason,  and  conspiracy 
against  Iraq,  often  in  collaboration  with 
unnamed  foreign  foes. 

As  part  of  its  campaign  to  eliminate  the 
Kurdish  rjbelHon  and  to  clear  a  security 
zone  along  its  northern  border,  the  Govern- 
ment continued  the  policy  of  relocating, 
sometimes  forcibly,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Kurds,  While  most  were  moved  to  or 
near  Kurdish  Uiwns  and  cities  south  of  the 
mountains,  there  are  unconfirmed  reports 
that  others  were  exiled  to  non-Kurdish  parts 
of  the  country.  The  campaign  involved  wide- 
spread destruction  of  Kurdish  villages,  and 
some  Turcoman  and  Christian  villages  near 
the  front  lines 

In  the  past.  Iraq  has  expelled  to  Iran  large 
numbers  of  Iranians  and  Iraqis  of  supposed 
Iranian  descent.  These  deportations  ceased 
in  the  early  1980's:  however,  most  of  the  few 
remaining  Iranians  have  been  imprisoned  or 
live  under  the  fear  of  deportation  or  incar- 
ceration Spouses  of  Iraqis  of  Iranian  orpin 
are  required  to  obtain  a  divorce  or  suffer  the 
same  consequences  Moreover,  other  Iraqis, 
whose  grandparents  are  shown  not  to  t>e  of 
Iraqi  origin,  are  subject  to  arbitrary  deten- 
tion and  deportation.  Assyrian  religious 
groups  in  the  United  States  alleged  in  1987 
that  many  Iraqi  Assyrians  were  expelled  to 
Turkey  under  this  rule. 

With  regard  to  forced  or  compulsory  labor, 
see  Section  6.c, 

e.  Denial  of  Fair  Public  Trial 
Iraq's  legal  system  provides  for  investiga- 
tion by  police  and  then  by  an  inquiry  judge 
who  may  refer  a  case  to  the  criminal  court. 
A  judge  tries  criminal  CEises;  there  is  no  jury. 
Convictions  may  be  appealed  to  a  court  of 
cassation  or.  in  the  case  of  major  crimes,  the 
High  Court  of  Appeals. 

Trials  of  nonsecurity  cases  are  held  m 
civil,  criminal,  and  religious  courts  and  are 
open.  Defendants  are  entitled  to  counsel  A 
lawyer  is  provided  if  a  defendant  cannot  af- 
ford one  Charges  and  evidence  are  available 
for  review  Appellate  Courts  hear  cases  not 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Revolutionary 
Courts.  The  Revolutionary  Courts,  which 
usually  hold  closed  trials,  deal  with  espio- 
nage, treason,  smuggling,  and  drug  traffick- 
ing. The  right  of  defense  in  such  courts  is  re- 
portedly severely  restricted. 

The  "special  courts"  constituted  by  the 
RCC  for  specific  incidents,  such  as  the  re- 
ported consipracy  against  the  regime  in  1979, 


are  also  closed.  These  special  tribunals  are 
apparently  exempt  from,  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  defendants'  rights:  defendants  are 
held  incommunicato.  and  confessions  ex- 
tracted by  torture  are  used  Appeals  can  be 
taken  only  to  the  Chainr.an  of  the  RCC, 
However,  the  practical  availability  of  this 
appeal  is  open  to  question,  since  there  are  re- 
ports that  executions  take  place  shortly 
after  trial. 

Political  dissidence  in  Iraq  is  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  encompass  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities and.  in  an  environm.ent  where  public 
acknowledgment  of  arrest  or  imprisonment 
IS  rare,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate 
the  number  of  political  prisoners.  In  its  1988 
Report,  hi  noted  that  "thousands  of  political 
prisoners"  continued  tC'  be  arbitrarily  ar- 
rested and  detained. 

f  Arbitrary  Interference  with  Privacy, 
Family.  Home  or  Correspondence 
The  Constitution  provides  protections  for 
the  inviolability  of  the  home,  and  strong  cul- 
tural values  reinforce  these  protections  Po- 
lice must  obtain  a  search  warrant  before  en- 
tering the  home  of  a  criminal  suspect.  How- 
ever, warrants  are  not  required  for  the  arrest 
of  security  suspects  Although  most  arrests 
occur  outside  the  home,  there  have  been  re- 
ports of  forced  entry  and  arrest  by  the  secu- 
rity police,  particularly  of  suspected  mem- 
bers of  the  outlawed  Da'wa  Organization  As 
their  compaign  against  Kurdish  rebels  inten- 
sified, government  forces  conducted  large- 
scale  searches  of  homes  in  Kurdish  towns, 
and  arrested  and  relocated  large  numbers  of 
people. 

There  is  no  legal  protection  against  the 
monitoring  of  telephones,  which  many  Iraqis 
believe  to  be  a  common  practice.  All  mail  is 
believed  subject  to  review  by  censors.  The  se- 
curity ser\'ices  and  the  Ba'ath  Party  are  gen- 
erally assumed  to  maintain  per\'asive  net- 
works of  informers. 

Section  2  Respect  for  Civil  Liberties.  Including: 
a.  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press 
These  freedoms  are  not  respected  The  Con- 
stitution prohibits  "any  act  aimed  at  under- 
mining the  national  unity  of  the  people,  pro- 
voking racial,  sectarian,  and  regional  big- 
otry, or  violating  gains  and  achievement*  of 
the  country."  and  the  Government  views  po- 
litical dissent  as  a  security  threat  and  strict- 
ly controls  speech,  all  information  media, 
and  assembly  The  Government  owns  and  op- 
erates the  press,  radio,  and  television  The 
media  do  not  criticize  the  Government,  and 
news  reporting  is  strong'.y  biased  Opposition 
viewpoints  are  not  heard  Few  foreign  peri- 
odicals reach  Iraq,  and  Western  newspapers 
are  not  sold  Foreign  visitors'  magazines, 
newspapers,  cassettes,  cameras,  and  video 
cassettes  may  be  confiscated  at  the  airport 
To  control  the  dissemination  of  political 
leaflets,  typewriters  and  photocopying  ma- 
chines must  be  registered  Taking  photo- 
graphs of  military  installations,  government 
buildings,  or  areas  near  sensitive  locations  is 
forbidden  and  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
Journalists  and  photographers  visiting  Iraq 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Goverrjuent  are  re- 
quired to  present  film  taken  m  Iraq  for  in- 
spection by  the  authorities, 

b.  Freedom  of  Peaceful  Assembly  and 
Association 

These  freedoms  are  severely  limited  Pub- 
lic meetings  may  only  be  organized  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  or  the 
Ba'ath  Party  Association  for  nonreligious 
purposes  and  demonstrations  without  gov- 
ernment approval  have  met  with  severe  re- 
pression   Professional  organizations  are  sub- 
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Ject  to  control  by  the  Ba'ath  Party  Central 
VocaUonal  Bureau. 

For  a  discussion  of  freedom  of  association 
as  It  applies  to  labor  unions,  see  Section  6.a. 
C  Freedom  of  Rell^on 
Iraq  is  an  ethnically  and  religiously  di- 
verse society  However,  many  non-Muslims, 
principally  Jews  and  Christians,  left  Iraq 
under  previous  regimes.  Since  its  rise  to 
power  in  1968.  the  Baathist  Government, 
while  carefully  controlling  religious  groups, 
has  enforced  tolerance  of  religious  diversity, 
seeking  to  submerge  religious  differences  in 
the  promotion  of  secular  nationalism.  A  1961 
law  gave  the  Ministry  of  Endowments  and 
Religious  Affairs  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate laws  and  regulations  governing  places 
of  worship,  appointment  of  clergy,  religious 
literature,  and  participation  In  religious 
councils  and  meetings.  Muslim  religious 
leaders  operate  under  close  government  su- 
pervision, are  considered  government  em- 
ployees, and  receive  their  salaries  through 
the  Government  The  Government  admin- 
isters the  principal  Muslim  shrines  and 
mosques  and  has  Increased  allotments  to  re- 
furbish and  maintain  them  in  an  apparent 
attempt  to  win  support  from  the  devout. 

While  the  Government  has  assumed  much 
greater  authority  In  Islamic  religious  affairs 
since  1961.  the  law  has  not  been  invoked 
against  Iraq's  Christian  sects.  Iraq's  Chris- 
tians number  more  than  500.000  and  con- 
stitute nearly  4  percent  of  the  population. 
Their  freedom  of  worship  in  churches  of  es- 
tablished denominations  Is  legally  protected, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  proselytize  or 
to  hold  meetings  outside  church  premises. 
Convent*  and  monasteries  exist,  and  some 
new  churches  have  been  constructed,  in  some 
cases  with  government  financial  support 
The  Jewish  community  is  believed  to  have 
decreased  from  150.000  following  World  War  II 
to  under  400.  It  was  severely  persecuted  In 
the  past,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  of  recent 
persecution.  One  synagogue  In  Baghdad  still 
functions 

d.  Freedom  of  Movement  Within  the  Coun- 
try. Foreign  Travel.  Emigration,  and  Repa- 
triation 

Iraqis  are  generally  free  to  travel  within 
the  country  and  to  change  their  residences 
or  workplaces.  However  they  are  likely  to  be 
constrained  by  social,  cultural,  and  religious 
traditions  which  define  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  various  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  Sen- 
sitive border  and  other  security  areas  are 
off-limits.  Civilian  travel  in  the  war  zone  Is 
restricted  Curfews  are  In  effect  where  Kurd- 
ish Insurgents  have  been  active.  There  are 
police  checkpoints  on  highways  and  outside 
major  towns,  but  most  Iraqis  and  foreigners 
travel  freely  In  nonrestrlcted  areas. 

The  Governments  harsh  campaign  to  sup- 
press Kurdish  rebels.  Involving  mass  reloca- 
tions of  Kurdish  villagers,  has  nullified  the 
right  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kurds  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence.  An  estimated 
250.000  to  300.000  Kurdish  villagers  were  forc- 
ibly relocated  in  1968.  since  the  Government 
began  Its  program  of  forced  relocation  In 
1967,  an  estimated  500.000  people  have  been 
uprooted  Since  traditional  Kurdish  culture 
has  been  deeply  embedded  In  the  rural  vil- 
lage, the  forced  removals  and  razing  of  vil- 
lages has  had  a  destructive  impact  on  the 
lives  of  some  half  a  million  Kurds 

All  Iraqis  and  most  foreigners  who  remain 
in  the  country  for  more  than  2  weeks  must 
obtain  exit  permission  Travel  has  been  even 
further  limited  since  September  1966  when 
severe  restrictions  on  currency  exchange 
were  Imposed   Because  of  the  wars  drain  on 


the  economy,  permission  to  travel  abroad  Is 
restricted  to  a  few  categories  of  Iraqis,  in- 
cluding officials,  government-approved  stu- 
dents, and  medical  treatment  abroad  may  be 
granted,  permission  to  transfer  hard  cur- 
rency abroad  to  pay  for  It  usually  Is  not  The 
Government  seeks  to  limit  the  countries  an 
Iraqi  traveler  may  visit  and.  should  the  trav- 
eler visit  a  nonauthorlzed  country,  a  small 
fine  may  be  levied  upon  his  return  Iraqis 
who  have  residences  abroad  may  depart  the 
country  provided  they  originally  had  left  be- 
fore the  war  began.  In  general,  a  married 
woman  must  have  the  permission  of  her  hus- 
band to  travel  abroad. 

The  Government  can  require  a  prospective 
traveler  to  post  a  substantial  bond  to  assure 
return.  The  RCC  decreed  In  1987  that  Iraqi 
students  abroad  who  refuse  to  return  to  Iraq 
must  reimburse  the  Government  for  all  edu- 
cation received  in  Iraq  or  abroad  at  govern- 
ment expense.  The  resolution  is  applicable 
retroactively  to  students  who  have  refused 
to  return  since  May  16.  1983.  the  day  the  Gov- 
ernment began  requiring  those  employees 
who  left  government  Jobs  before  completing 
the  required  20  years  of  work  to  reimburse 
the  State  for  the  cost  of  their  education. 
Amounts  due  can  be  recovered  by 
confiscation;  nonpayment  may  result  In  Im- 
prisonment. Each  student  must  provide  a 
guarantor  before  traveling  abroad  This 
guarantor  and  the  student's  parents  may  be 
held  liable  If  the  student  falls  to  return. 

There  is  no  specific  ban  on  emigration  or 
special  restrictions  for  members  of  minority 
groups:  however,  emigration  Is  discouraged 
For  the  past  several  years,  almost  all  of 
those  given  permission  to  emigrate  have 
been  spouses  of  foreign  nationals  Prospec- 
tive emigrants  have  had  travel  permission 
delayed  and  have  been  harassed  Many  emi- 
grants leave  behind  substantial  property  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  exporting  assets. 
Currency  exchange  violations  are  considered 
national  security  offenses,  and  penalties  can 
be  severe 

Allen  spouses  of  Iraq,  citizens  who  have  re- 
sided in  Iraq  for  at  least  5  years  are  required 
to  become  naturalized  or  leave  Iraq.  Many 
people.  Including  several  Americans,  have 
thus  been  obliged  to  accept  Iraqi  citizenship 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  the  present  trav- 
el restrictions  In  March  1964.  a  resolution  by 
the  RCC  reduced  the  residency  period  before 
naturalization  to  1  year  for  the  spouses  of 
Iraqi  citizens  employed  in  government  of- 
fices. The  Iraqi  spouse  faces  penalties  for 
noncompliance.  Including  loss  of  job.  a  fine 
of  approximately  SIO.OOO.  and  repayment  of 
the  costs  of  education.  Iraq  does  not  recog- 
nize the  concept  of  dual  nationality,  and 
many  Iraqi  'dual  nationals.  "  especially  the 
children  of  an  Iraqi  father  and  a  mother  of 
non-Iraqi  birth,  have  been  denied  permission 
to  leave  Iraq  to  visit  the  country  of  their 
other  nationality. 

In  recent  years,  the  Government  has  insti- 
tuted special  programs  to  encourage  the  re- 
patriation of  qualified  professionals.  Aliens 
of  Iraqi  origin  can  apply  for  a  document  per- 
mitting them  to  enter  and  exit  from  Iraq 
without  a  visa.  Former  Iraqis  can  more  eas- 
ily obtain  visitors'  visas  than  can  other 
aliens,  who  generally  must  have  a  sponsor. 

Other  persons  of  Iraqi  origin  are  permitted 
to  return.  Including  many  persons  who  were 
admitted  to  other  countries  as  refugees  A 
number  of  such  people,  especially  Assyrian 
Christians,  have  returned  on  temporary  vis- 
its They  are  free  to  come  and  go.  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  travel  restrictions, 
since  they  are  not  considered  to  have  vio- 
lated  Iraqi   laws    However,   those  who  emi- 


grated only  after  the  beginning  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War.  Including  several  US.  permanent 
resident  aliens,  have  been  unable  to  depart 
Iraq  after  returning  AI  reports  that  in  No- 
vember 1987  the  Government  declared  an  am- 
nesty "for  Iraqis  living  abroad  who  had  been 
convicted  or  suspected  of  political  or  crimi- 
nal offenses.  It  was  not  known  whether  any- 
one took  advantage  of  it."  In  September  the 
Government  announced  an  amnesty  for 
Kurds  who  fled  the  country  during  the  Au- 
gust campaign  Approximately  1.400  returned 
from  refugee  camps  in  Turkey. 

Sectwn  J.  Respect  for  Political  Rights   The 
Right  of  Citizens  to  Change  Their  Government 

Citizens  do  not  have  the  right  to  change 
their  government  in  Iraq  The  Ba'ath  Party, 
whose  limited  membership  Is  dominated  by 
the  President  and  the  party's  Regional  Com- 
mand, rules  Iraq.  The  party  reportedly  has 
some  15  million  adherents,  representing 
about  10  percent  of  the  population;  but  only 
some  50.000  "active"  or  full  members,  less 
than  0.33  percent  of  the  population,  partici- 
pate influeni'ally  In  party  activities.  There 
are  two  other  legal  political  parties,  both 
Kurdish.  TTiey  and  the  Ba'ath  Party  con- 
stitute the  Patriotic  and  Progressive  Na- 
tional Front,  essentially  a  vehicle  of  support 
for  the  Government.  The  two  minor  parties 
carry  on  only  limited  activity.  Members  of 
the  military  or  security  services  may  engage 
in  political  activities  only  within  the  Ba'ath 
Party.  Association  with  the  party  is  not  re- 
quired for  appointment  to  senior  government 
positions  or  military  ranks  or  election  to  the 
National  Assembly,  but  Is  normally  nec- 
essary to  attain  political  influence.  Opposi- 
tion groups,  including  various  Kurdish 
groups  and  splinter  parties,  are  severely  re- 
pressed The  Communist  Party  was  removed 
from  the  National  Front  and  declared  Illegal 
In  1979  The  Da  wa  Organization,  a  violent 
dissident  Shl'lle  group,  la  still  proscribed, 
and  its  members  are  subject  to  Incarceration 
and  execution,  as  are  members  of  other  par- 
ties believed  to  be  cooperating  with  Iran. 
The  Government  announced  In  November 
plans  to  permit  the  legal  formation  of  oppo- 
sition parties.  However,  this  development  is 
unlikely  to  have  a  major  effect  on  the  nature 
of  the  regime 

General  elections  were  last  held  for  the 
250-seat  National  Assembly  in  1984  The  Gov- 
ernment screened  all  the  candidates  for  con- 
sonance with  Ba'ath  Party  ideology.  Though 
in  theory  possessing  a  wide  range  of  official 
duties,  the  Assembly  exercises  little  real  au- 
thority The  most  recent  local  elections  were 
held  in  the  Kurdish  Autonomous  Region  in 
1986  With  the  term  of  the  National  A.ssembly 
having  expired,  elections  are  scheduled  for 
March  1.  1989. 

Section  4.  Governmental  Attitude  Regarding 
International  and  Nongovernmental  Inves- 
tigation of  Alleged  Violations  of  Human 
Rights 

Iraq  denies  charges  that  it  violates  human 
rights.  Iraqi  officials  claim  that  the 
informtlon  on  which  AI  and  other  human 
rights  groups  base  their  charges  comes  from 
pro-Iranian  and  Kurdish  Iraqi  exile  groups  in 
London  and  Pans  In  Its  1968  Report.  AI 
noted  several  Instances  in  1987  in  which  Iraqi 
authorities  had  commented  on  AI  reports  or 
responded  to  AI  Inquiries,  but  In  each  case 
these  authorities  had  defended  their  actions 
as  justifiable  Iraij  refused  to  permit  any 
Independent  investigation,  including  one 
under  U  N  auspices,  of  charges  related  to 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  its  campaign 
to  suppress  Kurdish  rebels  Iraq  adamantly 
denied  such  use. 


There  is  no  government  office  or  official 
charged  with  Investigating  human  rights  and 
coordinating  with  other  governments  and 
international  organizations  on  human 
rights  Iraq  cooperates  with  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  ef- 
forts to  resettle  Iranian  civilian  refugees  m 
third  countries.  The  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  lUNHCRi  in  previous  years  sent 
several  representatives  to  Iraq  for  brief  peri- 
ods to  register  refugees  and  to  work  for  their 
resettlement  A  UNHCR  representative  has 
been  in  Baghdad  since  April  1988. 
Secfion  5.  Discrimination  Based  on  Race.  Sex. 

Religion.  Language,  or  Social  Status 
The  Ba'ath  Party  has  been  committed  t« 
the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  a  series  of  laws 
since  it  came  to  power  in  1968  ha.«  steadily 
improved  the  status  of  women  Such  laws 
have  protected  women  from  exploitation  in 
the  workplace;  granted  subsidized  maternity 
leave,  permitted  women  to  join  the  regular 
army.  Popular  Army,  and  police  forces;  and 
equalized  women's  rights  on  divorce,  land 
ownership,  taxation,  suffrage,  and  election 
to  the  National  .'Assembly  In  the  1970's.  the 
Government  imposed  legal  penalties  on  fami- 
lies that  opposed  sending  their  women  to  lit- 
eracy schools,  and  on  men  who  were  seen 
harassing  women.  However,  women  may  stili 
travel  abroad  only  with  the  permission  of 
their  husbands.  School  enrollment  of  females 
has  been  increasing  m  recent  years,  reaching 
45  percent  in  elementary  schools  and  36  per- 
cent in  secondary  schools  m  198,'>  -86 

Women  represent  about  47  pt^rcent  of  agri- 
cultural workers  and  about  25  percent  of  the 
total  work  force  The  war  accelerated  the 
Government's  drive  to  elevate  the  status  of 
women,  and  some  Iraqis  believe  it  has  per- 
manently broken  cultural  barriers  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  women  in  traditional  male  roles. 
Women  have  become  increasingly  visible  as 
architects,  construction  engineers,  oil  engi- 
neers, air  traffic  controllers,  factory  and 
farm  managers,  and  Air  Force  pilots  Some 
40,000  women  were  rep<irtedly  volunteers  in 
the  Popular  Army  in  1982. 

The  use  of  minority  languages  is  unre- 
stricted. Kurdish,  an  official  language,  is 
used  in  schools  and  media  in  Kurdish  areas. 
Turcomans  publish  in  their  dialect  of  Turk- 
ish The  Shi  a,  who  make  up  roughly  55  per- 
cent of  the  population,  have  historically 
been  economically,  politically,  and  socially 
disadvantaged  throughout  the  Middle  East, 
The  Government  has  a  declared  policy  to 
raise  their  living  standards  and  equalize  op- 
portunities for  their  economic  and  profes- 
idonal  advancement  For  four  centuries,  po- 
litical power  in  Iraq  has  been  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sunni  minority  Sunni 
Arabs,  who  comprise  20  to  25  percent  of  Iraq's 
population,  dominate  the  RCC,  the  Regional 
Command  of  the  Ba'ath  Party,  and  the  Cabi- 
net. However,  many  Shi'as  hold  prominent 
positions,  and  the  economic  status  of  the 
Shla  has  improved.  Nevertheless,  the  Gov- 
ernment maintains  a  close  watch  against 
Iranian  attempts  to  exploit  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Iraqi  Shia.  who  adhere  to  the 
branch  of  Islam  prevalent  in  Iran 

,\lthough  Christians  sometime  allege  dis- 
crimination in  education  and  jobs,  adherence 
to  their  religion  has  not  prevented  many 
from  obtaining  wealth  and  professional  ad 
vancement.  The  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister,  a  Chaldean  Christian,  has 
represented  Iraq  even  at  meetings  of  the  for- 
eign ministers  of  the  Organization  of  the  Is- 
lamic Conference  Other  Christians  hold  im- 
portant ofricial  and  private  positions  Citi- 
zens considered  to  be  of  Iranian  origin  carry 
special    identification,   and    they    are    often 


precluded    from    desirable    employment    and 
their  advancement   may   be   Impeded     Many 
■Iranian"  families  have  been  m  Iraq  for  gen- 
erations. Some  say  their  forebears  were  not 
from  Iran  but  claimed  Iranian  nationality  to 
evade  Ottoman  military  conscription. 
Secfion  6.  Worker  Rights 
a.  The  Right  of  Association 
Industrial  workers  do  not  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  uitai  work  force,  whose 
principal  components  are  agricultural  work- 
ers,  shopkeepers,   and   government    employ- 
ees.   Under    the    Trade    Union    Organization 
Law  of  June  2.  1987.  a  new  single  trade  union 
structure  was  prescribed  for  organized  labor. 
Workers   in    private   and   mixed   enterprises 
and  in  cooperatives^but  not  public  employ- 
ees or  workers  in  state  enterprises— have  the 
voluntary  right  to  join  a  local  trade  union 
committee.    The    trade    union     committees 
form  trade  unions  which  in  turn  are  part  of 
provincial   trade   union   federations.   At   the 
top  IS  an   umbrella  organization,    the   Iraqi 
General   Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  which 
IS  organically  linked  to  the  Baath  Party  and 
required    to    promote    party    principles   and 
policies  among  union  members.  The  General 
Federation  is  affiliated  to  the  International 
Confederation  of  Arab  Trade  Unions  and  to 
the    Soviet-controlled    World    Federation    of 
Trade   Unions.   It  is  also  active   in   the  tri- 
partite  Arab   Labor  Organization   which   is 
currently  headquartered  in  Baghdad. 

Although  workers  legally  have  the  right  to 
strike,  after  providing  notice  to  the  Labor 
Ministry,  no  strikes  have  been  reported  for 
almost  20  years. 

b  The  Right  to  Organize  and  Bargain 
Collectively 
Even  before  the  abolition  of  the  Labor  Fed- 
eration, the  right  to  bargain  collectively  was 
not  recognized.  Labor  legislation  and  prac- 
tice   is    uniform    throughout    the    country. 
There  are  no  export  processing  zones  in  Iraq, 
c.  Prohibition  of  Forced  or  Compulsory 
Labor 
The    Popular    Army,    the    militia    of    the 
Baath   Party,   employs   press-gang   methods 
to  draft  recruits    It  sets  up  roadblocks  and 
Inducts  eligible  men  on   the  spot,   they  are 
sometimes  not  allowed  to  contact  their  fam- 
ilies   for    weeks    afterwards     Popular    Army 
personnel  perform  duties  m  rear  areas,  free- 
ing  regular   army    personnel    for   front   line 
duty;    they    also    perform    many    functions, 
such  as  reconstruction   work,   which  would 
normally  be  done  by  the  civilian  labor  force 
However,  on  October  30  the  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  Popular  Army  would  cease 
recruiting  drives  and  begin  to  release  Popu- 
lar Army  inductees  who  were  currently  m 
training  camps.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
of  recruiting  into   the   Popular  Army   since 
this  announcement,  and  measures  are  under 
way  to  significantly  reduce  its  size. 
d.  Minimum  .^ge  for  Employment  of  Children 
Children    are    frequently    encouraged    to 
work  as  necessary  to  support  the  family,  a 
common  social  practice  in  the  Middle  East 
The  employment  of  children  is  forbidden  in 
all  enterprises  other  than  small-scale  family 
enterprises. 

e  Acceptable  Conditions  of  Work 
The  workweek  in  urban  areas  is  6  days,  7  to 
8  hours  a  day.  for  workers  in  the  private  sec- 
t,or-  Hours  for  government  employees  are  set 
by  the  head  of  the  ministry  for  which  the 
employee  works.  Many  government  employ- 
ees routinely  work  longer  than  8  hours  a  day. 
som.e  of  them  as  much  as  12  hours  per  day 
Wages  are  set  by  the  Government  for  public 
sector   workers   (i.e..    the   bulk    of   the   em- 


ployed) and  do  not  adhere  to  any  fixed  per 
hour  or  per  day  rate,  salaries  a.'-e  generally 
deemed  low  but  adequate  Wages  m  the  small 
private  sector  are  set  by  supply  and  demand. 
Occupational  safety  programs  are  in  effect  in 
state-run  enterprises,  and  inspectors  make 
irregular  visits  to  private  establishments; 
enforcement  varies  widely  .\  new  govern- 
ment decree  to  extend  occupational  safety 
and  health  protection  was  issued  and  subse- 
quently withdrawn  in  December  1988,  report- 
edly leading  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Labor 
Minister 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
\Mio  seeks  recof^nition'^ 
Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair 
The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recogrnized. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  55  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
g^inia  would  have  such  time  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee  yields  to 
him. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  I  yield  45 
minutes  of  the  leader's  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pre  tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  is  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  materials,  including 
newspaper  reports  and  the  two  joint 
resolutions  on  which  the  Senate  will 
vote  today  be  printed  at  the  close  of 
mv  remarks. 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro  tem- 
pore.   'Without   objection,   it   is  so   or- 
dered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  BYRD  Mr.  President,  this  is  my 
39th  year  in  Congress  This  is  my  33d 
year  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  cast  a 
total  of  12.822  votes  during  these  39 
years  in  Congress. 

This  vote  today  troubles  me.  1  have 
cast  difficult  votes  before:  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  There  are  three  or  four  votes  that 
I  regret  having  cast,  one  of  them  being 
my  vote  in  opposition  to  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  But  this  vote  today  I 
think.  Mr.  President,  may  be  the  most 
important  vote  that  I  shall  have  cast 
m  my  career,  certainly  up  to  this 
point. 

I  represent  a  State  that  is  a  patriotic 
State.  My  State  is  second  to  none  in 
the  number  of  men  who  died  m  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  in  the  Vietnam,  war^the 
percentage  of  deaths  in  proportion  to 
the  eligible  male  population  at  that 
time. 

Stonewall  Jackson,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  generals,  wa*  born  m  Clarks- 
burg, what  is  now  West  Virginia.  I  was 
born     during     the     administration     of 
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Woodrow  Wilson  in  1917  during  the 
First  World  War  My  mother  died  when 
I  was  a  little  less  than  1  year  old  on  Ar- 
nnlstice  Day  of  1918 

So.  Mr.  President,  coming  from  a 
State  which  broke  away  from  the  Old 
Dominion  during:  the  Civil  War  to  be- 
come the  35th  star  in  the  galaxy  of 
stars,  coming  from  a  State,  the  motto 
of  which  is  "Mountaineers  are  always 
free,"  coming  from  this  background, 
my  natural  instincts  are  to  support  the 
President  today. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  has  a  natural 
force  which  urges  me  in  that  direction, 
not  just  because  it  is  President  Bush  or 
not  just  because  the  President  seeks  a 
vote  in  support  of  the  second  resolu- 
tion which  will  be  voted  on  today,  but 
because  there  is  that  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism that  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Germanic  peoples  and  those 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  who 
hewed  the  forests  and  fought  the  sav- 
ages and  plowed  the  fields  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

That  would  be  my  first  instinct,  my 
"gut"  reaction,  my  "gut"  feeling,  to 
use  a  somewhat  familiar  idiom 

But  the  question  before  the  Senate 
today  is  too  grave  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  neigh  of  a  horse  or  by  a 
gut  feeling  It  is  one  which  engages  the 
heart  and  the  mind  as  well  as  the  vis- 
ceral impulse,  and  so  I  have  sought  to 
bring  my  mind  and  heart  and  all  that 
is  within  me  to  bear  on  this  grave 
Issue. 

Mr  President,  what  is  the  question? 
The  question,  as  I  see  it.  Is  whether  the 
Senate  will  stamp  its  imprimatur  on 
the  second  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  President  to  go  to  war  at  any  time 
after  midnight  on  Tuesday  next.  Janu- 
ary 15.  unless  provoked  by  Iraq  before 
that  time,  or  whether  to  support  and 
vote  for  the  first  resolution,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor,  and  which  would  say 
to  the  President.  'Stay  the  course  yet 
a  little  while;  let  sanctions  have  more 
time." 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  for  me.  Soc- 
rates, when  asked  whether  it  was  bet- 
ter to  marry  or  not.  replied,  "Which- 
ever you  do.  you  will  repent  it  " 

Mr  President.  I  will  not  repent  the 
vote  that  I  am  about  to  cast,  and  that 
Is  that  we  stay  the  course  for  now.  give 
peace  a  further  chance  to  work.  Its 
pulse  beat  is  not  dead.  It  is  still  alive. 
Let  us  not  cut  off  the  life  support 
mechanism  just  yet 

There  are  those  who  say  that  it  is  up 
to  Hussein  as  to  whether  or  not  we  go 
over  the  brink  next  Tuesday  after  mid- 
night Mr  President,  that  is  our  deci- 
sion and  not  Hussein's. 

Fablus  Buteo  was  the  head  of  the 
Roman  delegation  that  called  on  the 
Council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  218  B  C. 
The  Romans  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Carth<Mrinlan  council.  The  quesMun 
was  whether  or  not  the  Carthaginian 
council  chose  war  or  peace.  Fablus 
Buteo  said  that  within  the  fold  of  his 


toga  he  held  both  war  and  peace  and 
asked       the       Carthaginian       council. 

•Which  do  you  choose?"  The  council 
answered.  "It  is  your  choice."  Fablus 
then,  with  a  symbolic  gesture,  said. 
"Then  I  will  let  fall  war"  And  the 
Carthaginian  council  shouted.  "Wc  ac- 
cept it."  And  so  it  was  in  this  very  cas- 
ual way  that  these  two  great  Medi- 
terranean powers  in  that  day  chose  to 
go  to  war,  a  war  which  Llvy,  the 
Roman  historian,  who  lived  between 
the  years  59  B.C.  and  17  AD.,  charac- 
terized as  the  most  memorable  of  all 
wars  ever  waged— the  Second  Punic 
war. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  stand 
at  a  moment  so  grave  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility is  so  great  upon  us  that  we 
should  not  cavalierly  be  hurried  into 
an  action  that  may  cost  this  country 
Its  treasure  and  its  blood  beyond  what 
the  cost  may  be  otherwise  If  we  stay 
the  course  for  yet  a  little  time. 

Decisions  of  war  and  peace  are  the 
gravest  choices  that  political  leaders  of 
our  country  are  ever  called  on  to  make. 
In  these  decisions,  our  duty  as  leaders 
of  a  free  society  is  to  act  judiciously 
above  all  else,  keeping  in  mind  our  na- 
tional interests  as  we  discern  those  in- 
terests from  the  coldest  facts. 

Right  now.  the  gravity  of  the  choices 
facing  the  President  and  the  Congress 
requires  us  to  assess  our  national  in- 
terests by  a  totally  calm  and  rational 
standard.  We  ought  not  personalize  or 
politicize  the  looming  conflict  To  do 
so  would  cloud  our  judgment  at  a  time 
in  our  lives  and  in  our  careers  that  de- 
mands from  us  absolute  lucidity. 

We  would  make  a  mistake  in  going  to 
war  to  kick  someone's  rear  I  will  not 
use  the  word  that  has  been  heard 
around  here  We  all  know  what  is 
meant.  We  should  not  go  to  war  in 
vengeance  and  indignation,  or  through 
any  emotional  distraction  that  might 
shorten  our  ability  rationally  to  judge 
the  outcome  of  our  actions  or  the  ways 
In  which  that  outcome  might  affect  our 
long-term  national  interests. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  will  oppose 
the  first  resolution  and  support  the 
second  resolution  say  that  we  are  at 
our  peak  now.  our  legions  are  brimful, 
our  cause  is  ripe;  that  "we  must  take 
the  current  when  it  serves  or  lose  our 
ventures." 

Mr  President,  delay  does  not  help 
Saddam.  Delay  will  help  the  United 
States.  We  can  use  that  time.  Delay 
will  cause  Saddam  to  need  additional 
spare  parts.  It  will  cost  him  in  new 
equipment.  It  will  cost  him  In  treasure. 
He  has  no  additional  reservoir  from 
which  to  get  his  manpower,  nothing 
like  that  which  the  United  States  has 
The  United  States  can  restore  spare 
parts.  It  can  restore  equipment  that 
has  been  cannibalized  for  spare  parts. 
Saddam  cannot. 

We  are  told  that  the  coalition  may 
fall  apart  if  we  delay.  Mr  President.  I 
do  not  believe  that.  If  a  coalition  will 
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fall  apart  slaying  the  course  with  sanc- 
tions, and  the  embargo,  which  has  been 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  then  what  might  we  expect 
the  coalition  to  do  if  there  in  a  war'' 

They  say  that  American  support  may 
dwindle,  the  support  of  the  American 
people  may  lessen.  I  do  not  believe 
that.  I  think  that  the  support  of  the 
American  people  will  grow  if  we  meas- 
ure our  actions,  let  the  embargo  have 
more  time,  and  let  diplomacy  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  Senator 
who,  while  he  will  not  vote  today  to 
authorize  war  as  of  1  minute  past  mid- 
night next  Tuesday,  January  15.  this 
Senator  will  vote  for  a  declaration  of 
war  a  few  months  down  the  road.  I  have 
said  this  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  White  House 

I  believe  the  support  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  stronger  for  such  an  au- 
thorization 6  months  from  today  Why 
not  6  months''  It  wa.s  earlipr  envisaged 
that  It  might  take  a  year  or  longer  for 
the  sanctions  to  work  Another  6 
months  would  not  total  a  year. 

I  think  the  consensus  would  be 
stronger  here  in  the  Senate  if  we  meas- 
ure our  actions,  and  be  patient  There 
are  those  who  say.  well,  there  is  a  reli- 
gious holiday  coming,  and  we  should 
act  before  the  religious  holiday  The 
Ramadan  will  begin,  as  I  understand  it. 
on  March  17  and  end  on  April  16  And 
then  there  are  the  intensely  warm 
months  of  June.  July,  and  August 

So  there  are  those  who  say  let  us 
hurry,  let  us  get  our  bid  in.  let  us  act 
now  before  the  religious  holiday,  and 
before  the  hot  months  arrive 

Mr.  President.  Machiavelli  advised 
the  Prince  to  study  history;  to  study 
those  who  made  war  and  to  study  the 
reasons  for  their  victories  or  their  de- 
feats, so  that  one  would  emulate  the 
former  and  avoid  the  latter,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  Prince  to  choose  someone 
whom  the  Prince  should  emulate,  as 
.Alexander  the  Great  did  Achilles,  as 
Caesar  did  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as 
Scipio  Africanus  did  Cyrus. 

Byron  said  "History  with  all  her  vol- 
umes vast,  hath  but  one  page"  So.  Mr. 
President,  let  us  consult  history. 

In  218.  Hannibal  had  just  crossed  the 
Alps  and  lost  20.000  of  his  men  out  of 
the  46.000  who  left  the  Rhone  River  just 
16  or  18  days  before  At  the  battle  of 
the  Trebia.  he  was  confronted  with  two 
Roman  consular  armies  The  Roman 
military  system  consisted  of  two  or 
more  consular  armies  There  were  two 
consuls,  each  elected  for  1  year  E^ch 
consul  had  command  of  two  legions. 
So.  there  were  at  least  four  legions  fac- 
ing Hannibal  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trebia 

The  two  Roman  consuls  were  Publius 
Cornelius  Scipio  and  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Longus  Longus  wanted  to 
rush  into  battle  with  Hannibal  Scipio 
advised  waiting  through  the  winter, 
biding  their  time. 
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Longus  was  impetuous  and  eager  to 
fight  immediately.  A  battle  was 
fought  The  Longus  lost  the  battle, 
and.  with  it.  15.000  men. 

Mr  President,  here.  too.  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  weather  problem.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  that  will  pass 
in  time.  W'e  can  utilize  that  time  to 
good  advantage. 

Some  say  the  United  States  will  suf- 
fer If  we  do  not  support  the  President. 
I  took  an  oath.  Mr  President,  to  sup- 
port and  defend,  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whether  he  be  a 
Democrat,  such  as  Jimmy  Carter,  or  a 
Republican  like  Ronald  Reagan  or 
George  Bush,  but  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  That  is 
where  my  responsibility  lies,  and  I  in- 
tend to  do  that. 

I  think  it  is  better  to  be  wise  than 
simply  tough  Patience  does  not  dam- 
age prestige.  Our  prestige  will  not  suf- 
fer if  President  Bush  does  not  win  this 
vote. 

What  about  the  future  prestige  of  our 
country  in  the  Middle  East  if  we  go  to 
war  now"'  As  Admiral  Crowe  summed  it 
up  in  recent  hearings: 

Even  in  winning,  we  could  lose  Dealing  ef- 
fectively in  ihe  Arab  world  will  take  all  our 
resources  of  creativity  and  patience.  And, 
thus,  even  a  quick  -knockout'  of  Iraqi 
forces  may  well  unleash  a  cascade  of  out- 
comes and  reactions  that  reduce  our  long- 
temn  ability  to  influence  events  in  that  re- 
gion 

We  are  tied  to  the  complexities  of  the 
Middle  East  in  part  because  of  oil  de- 
pendency and  energy  reality,  which 
might  not  be  so  severe  if  the  Reagan 
administration  had  not  dismantled  the 
national  energy  policy  that  I  put  into 
place  with  Scoop  Jackson  and  others  in 
this  Senate  when  I  was  majority  leader 
during  the  Presidency  of  President 
Carter  But  that  is  behind  us  That  na- 
tional energy  policy  was  dismantled. 
We  have  done  little  since  to  solve  the 
energy  dependency  situation. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish next  to  nothing  to  solve  the 
Palestinian  crisis.  These  and  the  con- 
tinued stark  discrepancy  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots  in  the  Middle 
East,  fueling  a  growing  anti-Western 
Arab  nationalism,  are  in  the  deep  con- 
tours of  the  Middle  East  landscape.  Un- 
less we  roll  up  our  sleeves  on  these  fun- 
damental questions  in  the  region  and 
work  with  a  true  international  coali- 
tion to  solve  them,  we  will  have  no  end 
to  the  series  of  sorry  episodes  that 
have  weighed  us  down  for  more  than  a 
decade  now. 

War  will  not  solve  the  root  problems 
of  the  Middle  East;  we  have  said  that, 
and  we  have  known  it.  Only  with  a 
long-term  commitment  with  resolve, 
patience,  dedication,  and  the  will  to 
succeed,  will  we  be  able  to  address  the 
complexities  of  the  region. 

It  is  said  that  sanctions  are  not 
working.  Mr.  President,  sanctions  are 
working.  Saddam's  spare  parts  cannot 


be  replenished.  His  equipment  that  is 
cannibalized  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing spare  parts  cannot  be  made  whole 
again.  With  us,  it  is  different. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
President's  decisive  action  to  respond 
to  the  defensive  needs  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  to  punish  Iraq  for  its  invasion  of 
Kuwait  through  an  economic  embargo. 
These  twin  goals  have  been  largely  suc- 
cessful up  to  now. 

Who  expected  them  to  work  com- 
pletely by  now"'  Even  the  President  did 
not  expect  them  to  work  so  quickly. 
Meantime.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  safe- 
guarded from  Iraqi  invasion.  And  the 
economic  stranglehold  being  tightened 
around  Iraq's  economy  has  not  only  de- 
nied Hussein  any  economic  benefit 
from  the  aggression,  but  has  also  begun 
to  cripple  the  Iraqi  economy.  These  ac- 
tions have  enjoyed  substantial  and  con- 
tinued support  from  the  American  peo- 
ple and  from  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
from  the  international  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  those  who  say 
sanctions  are  not  working;  have  we  for- 
gotten so  soon  the  celebrations  of  last 
year  when  we  so  correctly  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  the  crumbling  of  the 
Soviet  Empire  in  Eastern  Europe,  after 
more  than  40  years'^  Forty  years  of  pa- 
tience, willpower,  strength,  and  re- 
solve. We  were  patient  for  40  years. 
What  has  happened  to  that  patience'' 

Let  us  remember  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. Edward  Gibbon  wrote  of  the  Bat 
tie  of  Hadrianople  The  Roman  Empire 
was  divided  into  the  western  empire 
and  the  eastern  empire.  Valens  was  the 
emperor  of  the  east.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Valentinian.  and  the  uncle  of 
Gratian  who  was  the  emperor  of  the 
west.  The  Goths  had  gathered  just  a 
dozen  miles  from  Hadrianople.  Gratian. 
emperor  of  the  west,  was  on  his  way  to 
assist  his  uncle,  the  emperor  of  the 
east,  but  Valens  was  impetuous.  He  did 
not  want  to  wait  and  share  the  glory  of 
a  victory  over  the  Goths  with  Gratian, 
his  nephew.  So  Valens  rushed  on  to  the 
field,  and  in  one  afternoon,  two-thirds 
of  the  Roman  Army  was  destroyed.  Al- 
most as  mt^ny  Romans  were  killed  and 
captured  as  died  at  the  Battle  of 
Cannae  in  216  B.C.  Had  Valens  exer- 
cised patience  until  Gratian  could  ar- 
rive with  his  legions,  the  Romans 
might  have  won.  and  the  Goths  might 
have  been  defeated.  Valens  lost  his  life 
m  the  battle. 

Mr.  President,  a  superpower  does  not 
have  to  be  impatient.  Aristotle  told  the 
story  that  had  been  related  to  him  by 
Antisthenes.  a  sardonic  fable  about  the 
hares  and  the  lions.  The  hares  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  and  demanded 
that  all  should  have  equality  But  the 
lions  said.  "Where  are  your  claws  and 
your  teeth?" 

Mr.  President,  a  superpower  has 
claws  and  has  teeth.  A  superpower,  as 
against  this  Third  World  power,  does 
not  have  to  be  impatient  or  impetuous. 
A    superpower    does    not    have    to    feel 


rushed.  'V^'e  can  afford  to  be  patient  and 
let  sanctions  work. 

They  say  the  morale  of  our  soldiers 
will  suffer  if  we  give  the  embargo  more 
time  to  work.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
have  thought  about  this  before  we  pro- 
ceeded to  double  our  forces  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  term.inate  the  rotation  pol- 
icy in  the  Middle  East.  Nothing  dam- 
ages morale  more  than  early,  large 
losses  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  fixated 
on  the  so-called  countdown  or  the 
deadline  established  by  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  demanding  that  Iraq 
evacuate  its  forces  fromi  Kuwait  by 
January  15. 

Such  self-imposed  pressures  need  not 
dominate  our  provisions  about  what 
actions  to  take  in  the  Persian  Gulf- 
The  U.N,  resolution  only  asks  member 
governments  to  decide  for  themselves 
how  best  to  implement  the  demand 
that  Iraq  evacuate  Kuwait  Why  are  we 
in  such  a  rush  to  go  to  war  when  many 
avenues  of  diplomacy  are  apparently 
still  being  explored  by  the  Unit.ed  Na- 
tions, by  the  French,  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others? 

Mr  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining'^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  has  13'-^ 
minutes  remaining  of  this  time. 
Mr.  B'i'RD  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  sanctions  are 
working.  Nobody  disputes  that  Grant- 
ed, they  have  not  yet  accomplished  the 
goal  of  driving  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait. 
But  who  would  expect  them  to  have 
done  that  in  these  few  short  months.  I 
heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  NfNN]  say  yesterday.  I  be- 
lieve, that  Saddam  Hussein  had  not 
been  able  to  sell  one  drop  of  oil.  Oil  is 
the  backbone  of  the  Iraqi  economy,  and 
without  the  sale  of  oil.  Hussein's  cur- 
rency IS  going  to  dry  up.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  anything  after  yet  a  little 
while  So  the  pressure  on  Saddam  in- 
creases, 

Mr.  President,  we  ourselves  could  use 
that  time;  we  could  use  the  time  for 
another  6  months.  Let  Ramadan  pass. 
Let  the  hot  months  of  June  and  July 
and  August  pass.  We  could  make  good 
use  of  that  time, 

I  recently  read  that  an  American 
general  said  that  our  forces  are  not 
ready  yet  to  go  on  the  offensive,  A  lit- 
tle more  time  would  enable  our  forces 
to  get  ready.  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
forces  would  not  benefit  from,  addi- 
tional training  in  the  desert,  that  they 
might  become  better  acclimated  to 
that  harsh  climate.  A  little  more  time, 
and  all  the  buildup  that  we  have  read 
about  can  then  be  in  place 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  dis- 
concerted by  reading  that  there  is  still 
a  divided  command  in  the  desert;  that 
we  have  not  yet  unified  all  of  the  allied 
forces  under  one  connmand.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
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tfo  on  the  offensive  until  there  is  a  uni- 
fied command.  1  am  not  a  military 
man.  I  never  served  in  any  war.  I  built 
ships  in  World  War  II  I  was  a  welder  in 
shipyards  \n  Baltimore.  MD.  and 
Tamp)a.  FL.  But  common  sense  would 
tell  me.  there  should  be  only  one  com- 
mander at  the  top. 

Again  let  us  resort  to  history.  Hanni- 
bal, who  has  been  proclaimed  by  some 
as  "the  greatest  soldier  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen."  knew  that  under  the 
Roman  military  system  there  was  a  di- 
vided command.  There  were  two  con- 
suls. Elach  had  two  legions.  And  there 
was  jealousy  between  the  two  consuls. 
Hannibal  knew  this.  He  did  not  have 
this  problem.  Hannibal  exercised  a  sin- 
gle command;  there  was  one  brain  and 
one  will  behind  his  planning,  his  de- 
signs, and  his  actions. 

At  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  took 
place  on  August  2.  216  B.C.,  Paulus  and 
Varro,  the  two  Roman  consuls,  were  at 
variance.  Varro  wanted  to  meet  Hanni- 
bal on  the  plain  Paulus  wanted  to  met 
Hannibal  in  a  hillier  region.  They  daily 
rotated  their  commands  and  on  August 
2.  it  was  Varro's  day  to  command  all  of 
the  Roman  legions.  Both  Llvy  and 
Polybius.  the  Roman  historian  and  the 
Greek  historian,  respectively,  agree 
that  there  were  eight  Roman  legions. 
5.000  men  in  a  legion.  40.000  Romans 
with  an  equal  number  of  allies,  total- 
ing 80.000  foot  soldiers  and  horsemen, 
but  the  wind,  the  Sun.  and  the  dust 
ware  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans  that 
afternoon.  The  Roman  armies  were 
devastated.  It  was  Hannibal's  greatest 
victory  in  his  15  years  in  Italy.  That 
was  the  lesson  of  Cannae  That  was  the 
lesson  of  a  divided  command. 

Fabius  Maximus  initiated  a  policy  of 
cunctatio.  'putting  off  or  avoiding 
battle  with  Hannibal's  forces,  knowing 
that  Hannibal,  like  Saddam  Hussein, 
could  not  replenish  his  resources.  He 
could  win  battles,  but  he  could  not 
take  walls  and  earthened  works  around 
cities. 

Knowing  that  Hannibal  would  run 
out  of  "spare  parts  "-he  had  lost  his 
elephants,  and.  in  time,  he  lost  his  Nu- 
bian horsemen,  his  excellent  cavalry— 
Fabius  Maximus  implemented  his  pol- 
icy of  cunctatio.  patience,  avoid  a  bat- 
tle just  now.  let  Hannibal's  forces  de- 
cline by  attrition.  In  the  long  run.  the 
policy  of  avoiding  battle  with  Hannibal 
proved  to  be  effective. 

Mr  President,  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  rush  into  war  Immediately  I 
now  read  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  11,  this  paragraph: 

While  most  Amerlcan.s  appear  willing  to  bo 
to  war  at  some  point  aft*r  Tuesday  If  Iraq 
continues  to  occupy  Kuwait,  the  latest  Post- 
ABC  poll  continues  to  show  that  only  a  mi- 
nority of  Americans  want  that  war  to  begin 
when  the  deadline  expires 

Mr.  President,  something  should  be 
said  about  the  cost  of  a  war  in  treas- 
ure  We  are  going  to  end  up  paying  for 


most  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  our- 
selves, as  we  will  discover  when  the 
supplemental  appropriations  measures 
are  submitted.  We  will  end  up  fueling 
our  deficit  with  a  war  and  borrowing 
from  the  Germans  and  Japanese  at 
Treasury  bill  auctions  to  fund  our 
budget  deficit  because  they  would  not 
provide  the  money  up  front  to  help  us. 
Our  projected  deficit,  as  of  now.  for 
fiscal  year  1991  is  $320  billion  This  is 
an  American  operation  with  a  super- 
ficial covering  of  internationalism.  It 
is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  American  people 
to  swallow,  coated  with  the  noble  em- 
broidery of  International  collective 
burden  sharing,  and  they  will  be  swal- 
lowing the  economic  consequences  of 
such  a  war  for  years  to  come. 

According  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 72.000  World  War  I  veterans  are 
alive  today,  after  73  years.  8.6  million 
World  War  II  veterans  are  living;  3.9 
million  veterans  of  the  Korean  war  are 
living;  7.7  million  Vietnam  veterans 
are  alive.  Society  will  be  paying  for 
health  care  and  pensions  for  these  vet- 
erans for  many  years  to  come,  as  we 
should. 

For  fiscal  year  1991.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  provide  in  pension 
payments,  readjustment  benefits,  and 
support  for  the  Home  Loan  Guarantee 
Program  in  the  amounts  broken  out  by 
specific  war  service:  World  War  I.  $737 
million;  World  War  II.  $11.3  billion;  Ko- 
rean war.  $3.3  billion;  Vietnam.  $8.3  bil- 
lion; total.  $23,637  billion.  So.  if  war 
comes,  the  U.S.  Government  will  be 
paying  the  costs  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious 
question  of  burden  sharing  here.  I  was 
provoked  and  insulted  and  embittered 
when  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Saturday.  January  5.  an  Associated 
Press  story  headlined  ""Japanese  Appli- 
cation to  Gulf  Ended." 
And  I  now  read  therefrom: 
Japan's  lone  aid  team  In  Saudi  Arabia  has 
returned  home,  and  officials  were  unsure 
today  whether  the  government  would  send 
more 

The  seven  doctors  and  nurses  who  made  up 
Japan's  second  medical  team  all  had  left  by 
Dec  28.  the  Foreign  Ministry  said  today, 
ending  a  mission  plagued  by  loo  few  volun- 
teers and  what  critics  say  Is  the  Japanese 
peoples  unwillingness  to  consider  Iraq's  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait  their  problem 

Both  missions  drew  only  a  total  of  two 
dozen  volunteers  Two  ministry  officials  who 
accompanied  the  second  team  are  the  only 
Japanese  personnel  still  among  the  more 
than  half-million  US. -led  troops  massed  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  region 

Critics  say  Japan's  inability  to  put  to- 
gether a  100-member  medical  team  as  prom- 
ised In  September  reflects  an  Insular  mental- 
ity that  has  undercut  government  efforts  to 
do  more  than  send  $4  billion  to  help  pay  for 
the  troop  deployment  and  aid  poor  states  in 
the  area  that  have  suffered  from  boycotting 
Iraq. 

"We  are  still  not  sure  whether  we  really 
can  .  .  make  a  meaningful  contribution,  " 
said  a  Foreign  Ministry  official,  speaking  on 
condition   of  anonymity.    He    said   another 


medical  mission  was  possible  but  "has  not 
been  worked  out  yet." 

In  a  poll  last  month,  62  percent  of  Japanese 
questioned  opposed  sending  anything  more 
than  financial  aid  to  the  gulf 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  send  their  doctors  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  while  the  American 
people  will  do  without  adequate  medi- 
cal care,  will  do  without  their  medical 
personnel  to  a  high  degree,  the  Japa- 
nese will  not  even  send  a  volunteer 
team— a  volunteer  medical  mission  to 
the  Persian  Gulf 

Mr  President,  the  United  States  is 
working  nearly  alone  in  this  effort.  It 
is  clear  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  our 
major  allies  in  Europe  do  not  share  our 
enthusiasm  for  this  adventure.  Money 
is  not  pouring  into  our  Treasury  in  a 
genuine  burden-sharing  act  by  our  al- 
lies. The  administration  is  about  to 
embark  on  the  second  phase  of  "Oper- 
ation Tin  Cup.  "  We  have  to  go  around 
begging  for  contributions  for  this  ef- 
fort. 

I  salute  and  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Sec- 
retary Baker  for  the  leadership  that 
they  have  demonstrated,  for  their  dedi- 
cation, for  their  skill,  and  for  their 
success  to  a  point.  In  marshaling  the 
strength  of  the  United  .Nations  behind 
this  effort. 

But  the  total  amount  of  cash  and  in- 
kind  contributions  provided  by  our  al- 
lies as  of  the  last  report  from  DOD  is 
less  than  $5  billion,  an  embarrassingly 
small  sum.  According  to  that  report. 
the  Germans  have  provided  some  $272 
million  and  the  Japanese  some  $426 
million.  Together,  the  two  economic 
giants  of  Germany  and  Japan  have 
hardly  spoken  eloquently  with  their 
pocketbooks.  They  have  only  opted  to 
hold  our  coats,  while  we  take  on  Hus- 
sein. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace,  that  Germany  and 
Japan,  two  countries  which  will  benefit 
far  more  than  will  the  I'nited  States, 
two  countries  whose  dependen..e  on  the 
oil  from  the  Middle  P2ast  far  exceeds 
our  own  need,  will  stand  by  and  cyni- 
cally watch  American  men  and  women 
shed  their  blood  in  the  sands  of  the 
Arabian  desert  and  refuse  to  help  to  fi- 
nance, from  their  treasuries,  the  cost 
of  this  effort 

Mr  President.  I  have  difficulty  find- 
ing the  words  adequately  to  express  my 
feeling  that  such  Nations  would  stand 
by.  It  is  a  monstrous  disgrace  and  the 
American  [people  will  remember  it 

Mr.  President,  Francis  Bacon  wrote 
of  the  words  that  Croesus  spKike  to 
Cambyses.  that  "peace  was  heller  than 
war  because  in  peace  the  sons  did  bury 
their  fathers,  while  in  war  the  fathers 
did  bury  their  sons  "  How  appropriate 
at  this  moment 

Mr  President,  let  Hu.ssein  xet  no 
comfort  from  the  vote  today  1  antici- 
pate that  the  resolution  offered  by  Sen- 
ator NUNN  and  others  will   not  carry. 


But.  as  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Hus- 
sein that  there  will  be  no  division  here 
if  war  comes 

I  pray  that  the  President  wil!  exer- 
cise patience  and  take  time.  He  has  it 
within  his  hands.  But  Saddam  must 
know  that  we  will  all  stand  together 
and  that,  whatever  the  cost,  the  Senate 
will  do  its  duty.  We  will  not  let  down 
our  men  and  our  women  in  the  Middle 
Ea.-^t 

Mr.  President.  I  know  what  it  is  to 
lose  a  grandson,  and  I  know  that  there 
are  many  fathers  and  mothers  and 
grandparents  and  wives  and  brothers 
and  sisters  who  pray  each  niRht  that 
their  sons  and  daughters,  their  rel- 
atives, will  come  back  home  safely.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  lose  a  grandson.  The 
greatest  sorrow  of  my  life  was  the  loss 
of  Michael.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  the  words  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  ""let  us  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore us." 

Exhibit  1 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  11,  1991] 
Most  Believe  War  I.nevitable,  Poll  Shows 

While  most  Americans  appear  willing  to  go 
to  war  at  some  point  after  Tuesday  if  Iraq 
continues  to  occupy  Kuwait,  the  latest  Post- 
ABC  poll  continues  to  show  that  only  a  mi- 
nority of  Americans  want  that  war  to  begin 
when  the  deadline  expires.  According  to  the 
survey: 

Washington  Post-ABC  neus  Poll 
Q.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
George  Bush  is  handling  the  situation  caused 
by  lraq"s  Invasion  of  Kuwait? 
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Q.  As  you  may  know,  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  has  authorized  the  use  of 
force  against  Iraq  if  it  doesn't  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  by  Jan  15.  If  Iraq  does  not  withdraw 
from  Kuwait,  should  the  United  States  go  to 
war  with  Iraq  to  force  it  out  of  Kuwait  at 
some  point  after  Jan.  15.  or  not? 
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Q  How  long  after  .Jan  15  should  the  United 
States  wait  for  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait before  going  to  war  to  force  it  out? 
(Asked  only  of  those  who  said  that  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  should  go  to  war  with  Iraq  i 
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Q.    Do   you    think   the   United    States   has 
done  enough  to  seek  a  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  situation,  or  not? 
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Q.  Do  you  think  additional  talks  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Iraq  would  produce  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  the  Persian  Gulf  situ- 
ation or  not? 
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Q.  The  Bush  administration  opposes  mak- 
ing any  concessions  to  Iraq  to  gel  it  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait,  including  an  inter- 
national conference  on  Arab-Israeli  prob- 
lems. Some  people  say  such  a  conference 
would  be  a  concession  that  would  reward 
Iraqi  aggression  by  linking  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  with  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Other 
p)eople  say  such  an  agreement  would  be 
worth  it  if  it  got  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait without  a  war. 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
agree  to  an  Arab-Israeli  conference  if  Iraq 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  or  nof 
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Q.  Just  your  best  guess,  do  you  think  the 
United  Stales  is  going  to  get  involved  in  a 
war  with  Iraq,  or  nof 


Note:  Figures  do  not  add  to  100  percent  on 
the  first  question  due  to  rounding.  Jan.  9  fig- 
ures are  based  on  a  Washington  Post-ABC 
News  poll  of  511  randomly  sel?cted  adults  18 
years  of  age  and  older  conducted  nationwide 
Jan.  9  All  other  polls  are  based  on  samples 
ranging  from  515  to  1.057  persons.  The  Jan  6. 
Dec.  2.  Nov  15  and  Oct.  14  polls  are  Washing- 
ton Posl-ABC  News  polls  The  Dec  18  poll  is 
a  Washington  Post  poll.  The  Aug  20  poll  is 
an  .ABC  News  poll.  Margin  of  sampling  error 
IS  plus  or  minus  4  percentage  points  for  the 
Jan.  9  poll  and  ranges  from  plus  or  minus  3 
to  5  percentage  points  for  the  other  polls. 
Sampling  error  is.  however,  onl.v  one  of 
man.v  potential  sources  of  error  in  these  or 
any  other  public  opinion  polls  Inter%newing 
was  conducted  by  Chilton  Research  of 
Radnor.  PA  .  and  ICR  Survey  Research 
Group  of  Media.  PA 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  5,  1991] 
Japanese  Missies  to  Gulf  Ended 

Tokyo.  January  4  Japans  lone  aid  team 
in  Saudi  Arabia  has  returned  home,  and  offi- 
cials were  unsure  today  whether  the  govern- 
ment would  send  more. 

The  seven  doctors  and  nurses  who  made  up 
Japan's  second  medical  team  all  had  left  by 
Dec,  28,  the  Foreign  Ministry  said  today, 
ending  a  mission  plagued  by  too  few  volun- 
teers and  what  critics  say  is  the  Japanese 
people's  unwillingness  to  consider  Iraq's  oc- 
cupation of  Kuwait  their  problem. 

Both  missions  drew  only  a  total  of  two 
dozen  volunteers.  Two  ministry  officials  who 


accompanied  the  second  team  a.'-e  the  only 
Japanese  personnel  still  among  the  more 
than  half-million  U  S.-led  troops  massed  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Critics  say  Japan's  inability  to  put  to- 
gether a  100-member  m.edical  team  as  prom- 
ised in  September  reTiects  ar.  insular  mental- 
ity that  has  undercut  government  efforts  to 
do  more  than  send  $4  billion  to  help  pay  for 
the  troop  deployment  and  aid  poor  slates  In 
the  area  that  have  suffered  fromi  boycotting 
Iraq. 

"'We  are  still  not  sure  whether  we  really 
can  .  .  make  a  meaningful  contribution."" 
said  a  Foreign  Ministry  official,  speaking  on 
condition  of  anonymity.  He  said  another 
medical  m.ission  was  possible  but  '"has  not 
been  worked  out  yet  "' 

In  a  poll  last  month.  62  percent  of  Japanese 
questioned  opposed  sending  anything  more 
than  financial  aid  to  the  gulf. 

S.J.  Res.  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  lai  the  Congress  is 
firmly  committed  to  reversing  Iraq's  brutal 
and  illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait 

(b)  The  Congress  authorizes  the  use  of 
American  military  force  to  enforce  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  economiic  embargo  against  Iraq; 
to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  from,  direct  L-^q;  at- 
tack: and  to  protect  American  forces  in  the 
region. 

(c>  The  Congress  believes  that  continued 
application  of  internalionai  sanctions  and 
diplomatic  efforts  to  pressure  Iraq  tc  leave 
Kuwait  is  the  wisest  course  at  this  time  and 
should  be  sustained,  but  does  not  rule  out  de- 
claring war  or  authorizing  the  use  of  force  at 
a  later  time  should  that  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  forcing  Iraqi  troops  from 
Kuwait. 

(d)  The  Congress  pledges  its  full  and  con- 
tinued support  for  sustaining  the  policy  of 
increasing  econom.ic  and  diplomatic  pressure 
against  Iraq:  for  maintaining  our  military 
options,  and  for  efforts  to  increase  the  mili- 
tary and  financial  contributions  made  by  al- 
lied nations 

(e)  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
vests  all  power  to  declare  war  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Congress  will  ex- 
peditiously consider  any  future  Presidential 
request  for  a  declaration  of  war  or  for  au- 
thority to  use  military  force  against  Iraq,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  procedures 
SEC        CONGRESSIO.NAL  PRIORTTy  PROCEDLTtES 

FOR  CERTAI.N  JOINT  RES0LL'T10N& 
lai  DEFiMTlo.v  — For  purposes  of  this  .Act, 
the  term  "joint  resolution'  means  any  joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  m  a  House  of 
Congress  aft*r  the  President  has  made  a  re- 
quest under  section  '.  e  and  which  consists 
solely  of  a  declaration  that  a  state  of  war  ex- 
ists between  the  United  States  and  Iraq  or  ar 
authorization  for  the  use  of  the  .Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  against  Iraq 

(b)  CoNSiDERA"noN  OF  RESOLiTiONS  —Sec- 
tion 258Aib  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Control  Act  of  1985  i2  U  SC  901 
et  seq.  1  shall  apply  to  the  consideration  of 
any  joint  resolution  under  this  .^ct  except 
that— 

(ii  notwithstanding  paragraph  '2  of  that 
section,  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
may  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
a  joint  resolution  at  any  time: 

2!  the  time  for  consideration  of  a  joint  res- 
olution in  the  Senate  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  20  hours  during  which  time  the 
time  for  debate  on  any  amendment  thereto 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  2  hours, 
and  the  time  for  debate  on  any  amendment 
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to  such  an  amendment  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  1  hour; 

(3)  If.  during  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  under  paragraph  (2i  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Minority  Leader  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  offer  an  amendment,  he  may. 
at  the  expiration  of  the  20-hour  period  and 
the  disposition  of  all  pending  amendments, 
offer  an  amendment  which  may  amend  lan- 
guage previously  amended,  on  which  there 
may  be  2  hours  of  additional  debate,  which 
amendment  shall  be  subject  to  one  amend- 
ment thereto,  on  which  there  may  be  an  ad- 
ditional 1  hour  of  debate; 

(4)  the  total  time  for  consideration  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  of  all 
amendments  between  the  Houses  of  Congress 
and  motions  with  respect  to  all  such  amend- 
ments shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  3 
hours  land  the  time  for  consideration  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes),  and  the  total  time  for  consid- 
eration of  a  conference  report  on  a  Joint  res- 
olution shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  3 
hours; 

(5)  any  amendment  between  the  Houses  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  a  joint  resolution, 
and  any  amendment  to  such  an  amendment, 
shall  be  germane; 

(6)  upon  the  expiration  of  the  3-hour  period 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  consideration  of  amendments 
between  the  Houses  and  upon  disposition  of 
any  pending  questions,  no  further  amend- 
ments shall  be  In  order  and  only  the  follow- 
ing motions  shall  be  in  order  and  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate;  motions  to  concur,  to 
disagree,  to  insist,  to  recede,  to  table,  to  re- 
quest or  agree  to  conference,  and  motions  to 
appoint  conferees; 

(7 1  in  the  event  that  conferees  are  unable 
to  agree  within  24  hours  after  the  House  that 
requested  conference  was  notified  that  the 
other  House  has  agreed  to  conference,  the 
conference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged, 
and  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  any 
amendment  or  amendments  in  disagreement; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (3l(C)(i)  of  that  section, 
the  phrase  "or  to  the  order  under  section 
254"  shall  be  deemed  instead  to  read  "or  to  a 
declaration  that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween the  Lnlted  States  and  Iraq  or  to  an 
authorization  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  against  Iraq", 
and 

(9)  the  following  provisions  shall  not  apply: 

(A)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  that  section  - 

(I)  the  phrase  "On  or";  and 

(II)  the  phrase  "(excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  '  the  first  place  it 
appears;  and 

(B)  paragraphs  (3MC)(in.  (6).  and  (6)  of  that 
section. 

S  J  Res  2 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  without 
provocation  invaded  and  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Kuwait  on  August  2.  1990.  and 

Whereas  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
(in  H  J  Res.  656  of  the  lOlst  Congressi  and 
the  Senate  (in  S  Con  Res  147  of  the  lOlst 
Congressi  have  condemned  Iraq's  Invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  declared  their  support  for  inter- 
national action  to  reverse  Iraq's  aggression, 
and 

Whereas  Iraq's  conventional,  chemical,  bi- 
ological, and  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic 
missile  programs  and  its  demonstrated  will- 
ingness to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
pose  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace:  and 

Whereas  the  international  community  has 
ilemanded  thai  Iraq  withdraw  uncondition- 
ally and  Immediately  from  Kuwait  and  that 
Kuwait's  independence  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment be  restored,  and 


Whereas  the  U.N.  Security  Council  repeat- 
edly affirmed  the  inherent  right  of  Individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  in  response  to 
the  armed  attack  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait  In 
accordance  with  Article  51  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter; and 

Whereas.  In  the  absence  of  full  compliance 
by  Iraq  with  Its  resolutions,  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  In  Resolution  678  has  authorized 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  to  use 
all  necessary  means,  after  .January  15.  1991. 
to  uphold  and  Implement  all  relevant  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  and  to  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  area,  and 

Whereas  Iraq  has  persisted  in  its  Illegal  oc- 
cupation of.  and  brutal  aggression  against 
Kuwait:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Authorization  for  Use  of  Military  Force 
Against  Iraq  Resolution  " 

SEC.    t.   AUTHORIZATION    FOR    l!SE    OF   UNITED 
STATES  ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION  The  President  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  subsection  (b).  to  use 
United  States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
678  (1990)  in  order  ui  achieve  implementation 
of  Security  Council  Resolutions  660.  661.  662. 
664.  665.  666.  667.  669.  670.  674.  and  677. 

(bi  Requirement  for  Determi.nation  That 
Use  of  Military  Force  is  Necessary.— Be- 
fore exercising  the  authority  granted  In  sub- 
section (ai.  the  President  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  his  determination  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  had  used  all  appro- 
priate diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means 
to  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  cited  In 
subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  those  efforts  have  not  been  and  would 
not  be  successful  in  obtaining  such  compli- 
ance 

(c)    War    Powers    resolution    Require- 

ME^JTS.— 

(li  Specific  statutory  authorization.— 
Consistent  with  section  8(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  the  Congress  declares 
that  this  section  is  intended  to  constitute 
specific  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5<b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution 

(2)      APPLICABILITY      OF      OTHER      REQUIRE- 

ME.NT8.— Nothing  In  this  resolution  super- 
sedes any  requirement  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution 

SEC.  S.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

At  least  once  every  60  days,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  on 
the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  compliance  by 
Iraq  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  response 
to  Iraq's  aggression. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEAHY  Mr  President,  we  are 
going  to  vote  today,  and  I  am  glad  of 
that 

The  Constitution  makes  it  very  clear 
that  the  Congress  and  only  the  Con- 
gress can  declare  war.  By  the  same 
token,  the  Congress  also  has  the  re- 
sponsibility, if  it  is  going  to  withhold 
the  right  to  go  to  war.  to  stand  up  and 
speak.  If  we  did  otherwise  we  Ignore 
our  responsibility. 


It  is  very  clear  to  me,  after  16  years 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  there  is  no 
vote  that  I  have  cast,  no  vote  that  any 
of  us  has  cast,  that  i.s  going  to  stay 
more  in  the  minds  of  the  people  we  rep- 
resent than  this  vote  today  Whichever 
way  we  vote,  everybody  is  going  to  re- 
member how  we  vote. 

Some  of  us  said  they  wished  they 
could  pass  this  by.  If  we  did,  we  would 
violate  our  own  duty  and  our  own  oath 
to  the  Constitution. 

I  said  before  that  I  strongly  support 
the  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  that  War  is  unpredict- 
able. Churchill  said  it  was  like  "riding 
the  back  of  a  tiger."  One  does  not  al- 
ways get  off  at  the  place  one  might 
want  to  choose.  And  nothing  could  be 
truer  of  a  possible  war  with  Iraq. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
if  there  is  a  war.  we  will  win.  Saddam 
Hussein  should  be  under  no  illusion 
about  that.  But  I  am  very  concerned 
that  in  this  rush  to  go  into  war,  we  for- 
get what  such  a  military  victory 
means.  Does  it  mean  that  Syria  and 
Iran  become  the  new  dominant  powers 
in  the  region?  Does  it  mean  a  never- 
ending  wave  of  Islamic  fundamental- 
ism sweeping  Egypt.  Jordan,  and  any 
other  Arab  nation  that  fought  along 
with  US''  Does  it  mean  technoterrorism 
and  bioterronsm  that  we  could  not 
even  imagine? 

We  do  not  lose  by  keeping  the  eco- 
nomic stranglehold  we  now  have  on 
Iraq.  We  have  an  unprecedented  coali- 
tion of  the  allies.  Why  lose  sight  of 
that?  Why  give  up  this  enormous  ad- 
vantage that  the  United  States  has, 
something  that  in  the  postwar  period 
we  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  be- 
fore 

As  I  said  before,  let  us  make  war  the 
last  resort  Do  not  make  war  the  first 
resort 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  support  for  Presi- 
dent Bush's  Persian  Gulf  policy  and  to 
add  my  objections  to  a  congressional 
policy  of  indefinite  sanctions  and  root- 
less hope 

In  contrast  to  what  some  in  the 
media  and  Congress  have  argued,  the 
President  has  made  his  case  against 
Iraq  with  force  and  clarity  He  has  pur- 
sued his  policy  with  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience. And  now  the  Congress  must 
choose  between  increasing  the  pres- 
sures on  Iraq  that  may  lead  to  peace, 
or  pursuing  a  policy  of  delay  and  divi- 
sion. 

The  world  stands  united  in  condemn- 
ing Iraq's  unprovoked  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, a  nation  targeted  for  aggression 
merely  because  it  was  peaceful  and 
wealthy.  The  reasons  for  this  unified 
position  are  numerous  and  compelling 
American  national  interests  and  those 
of  most  countries  have  been  directly 
challenged  by  the  aggressive  moves  of 
one  outlaw  nation 


It  has  been  argued  that  our  interven- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  solely  be- 
cause of  oil.  that  we  are  willing  to  go 
to  war  to  protect  the  price  at  the 
pump.  This  argument  both 

oversimplifies  American  interests  m 
Persian  Gulf  oil  and  overlooks  our 
other  reasons  for  standing  up  to  Iraqi 
aggression. 

If  Iraq  were  to  gain  jsermanent  con- 
trol of  Kuwait's  oil  supply.  Saddam 
Hussein  would  control  22  percent  of  the 
worldwide  proven  oil  reserves,  and  he 
would  be  the  neighbor  to  an  additional 
49  percent  located  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  other  gulf  countries.  Iraq  would 
thereby  be  in  a  strong  position  to  dic- 
tate oil  production  rates  and  prices,  a 
position  reinforced  by  the  credibility  of 
it-s  military  threat.  With  his  ability  to 
manipulate  the  flow  of  Persian  Gulf 
oil.  Hussein  would  gain  more  than  a 
mere  ability  to  burden  American  driv- 
ers He  would  be  in  a  position  to 
threaten  the  economic  stability  of  the 
industrialized  world  and  ultimately  our 
national  security. 

We  must  also  consider  the  indirect 
effects  of  Iraq's  ability  to  control  a 
large  portion  of  the  world's  oil  revenue 
.\s  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  told 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  last 
December,  during  the  1980's.  while 
most  Gulf  States  were  investing  their 
oil  income  on  economic  development 
and  raising  the  living  standards  of 
their  people,  Iraq  spent  some  $50  billion 
on  military  equipment.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Hussein's  invest- 
ment priorities  would  change  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  appears  determined  to  con- 
tinue to  build  a  large  and  sophisticated 
military  machine  capable  of  coercing 
and  directly  challenging  his  neighbors. 
He  already  has  amassed  the  largest 
military  force  in  the  region. 

Saddam  Hussein's  geopolitical  de- 
signs on  the  Middle  East  are  ambitious 
and  ominous.  His  goals  include  becom- 
ing the  leader  of  the  Arab  nation,  the 
destruction  of  Israel  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  Western  capabilities  to  influ- 
ence events  in  the  Middle  East  His 
form  of  power  politics  reminds  us  more 
of  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  1990's,  al- 
though he  clearly  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  modern  military  might. 
While  Iraq's  military  might  is  impres- 
sive today,  if  left  unchecked  it  will 
continue  to  grow  and  diversify.  In  the 
future  Hussein's  arsenal  will  likely  in- 
clude nuclear  weapons,  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  and  biological 
weapons,  .^t  this  point  Iraq  will  no 
longer  be  merely  a  regional  miliLar.v 
threat  but  one  with  global  reach.  Un- 
fortunately, this  day  may  arrive  sooner 
than  we  anticipate.  No  one  can  say 
with  certainty  how  soon  Iraq  will  have 
some  form  of  nuclear  weapons  capabil- 
ity. And  as  we  have  seen.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein demonstrates  little  reluctance  to 
use  whatever  weapons  he  possesses.  He 
has  stated  explicitly  that  if  he  could 


strike    at    Washington    he    would    not 
hesitate.  I  believe  he  is  serious. 

Also  at  stake  is  the  future  of  inter- 
national relations,  what  is  now  being 
referred  to  as  the  new  world  order.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  peaceful 
dialog  supplants  military  force  as  a 
way  of  settling  disputes  and  advancing 
national  interests.  Unfortunately. 
Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait  threatens 
to  derail  this  process.  Every  potential 
aggressor  in  the  world  today  is  watch- 
ing with  great  interest  as  Iraq  stands 
up  to  the  one  power  on  Earth  that  can 
make  this  new  world  order  a  reality.  If 
Iraq  walks  away  from  this  crisis  with 
even  a  partial  victory  the  shock  waves 
will  be  felt  around  the  world  and  for 
years  to  come.  If  Iraq  is  not  thoroughly 
rebuffed  the  message  will  be  heard  loud 
and  clear  that  aggression  pays. 

We  must  also  consider  the  impact  of 
this  crisis  on  the  image  of  the  United 
States  and  our  role  in  global  affairs. 
The  United  States  was  the  only  coun- 
try that  could  have  assembled  a  rapid 
and  effective  international  response  to 
Iraqi  aggression.  In  many  ways  we  are 
the  only  remaining  superpower  and  our 
handling  of  this  crisis  will  determine 
our  international  status.  If  we  fail  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  resolution  to 
this  crisis,  U.S.  global  influence  will  be 
severely  tarnished  and  we  will  need  to 
rethink  our  entire  approach  to  foreign 
and  defense  polic.v 

Some  have  argued  that  our  role  as 
the  leader  of  a  military  coalition 
aligned  against  an  Arab  country 
threatens  to  damage  our  relations  in 
the  Middle  East  and  our  ability  to  in- 
fluence the  peace  process.  I  believe  the 
opposite  is  true.  One  reason  that  Mid- 
dle East  peace  has  been  so  elusive  is  be- 
cause Arab  radicalism  has  been  an  ob- 
stacle. This  radicalism  threatens  not 
only  Israel  but  also  moderate  Arab 
States  who  may  be  inclined  to  Join  us 
in  forging  lasting  peace  in  the  region. 
Our  fight  against  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
fight  against  radicalism,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, should  strengthen  the  forces  of 
moderation  and  peace,  just  as  our  fail- 
ure would  embolden  those  who  seek  a 
militant  solution  to  Middle  East  prob- 
lems. 

In  his  attempt  to  resolve  the  crisis 
caused  by  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
President  Bush  has  explored  every  rea- 
sonable and  honorable  route  to  peace 
He  has  instituted  sanctions,  built  an 
international  coalition  to  apply  mili- 
tary pressure,  and  pursued  diplomacy— 
all  with  commitment  and  patience. 
Seldom  have  decisions  of  this  impor- 
tance been  made  with  more  care,  cau- 
tion and  consultation.  Secretary  of 
State  Baker's  meeting  with  the  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister  has  been  a  final  sym- 
bol of  his  sincerity  and  commitment  to 
exploring  all  reasonable  options. 

Secretary  Bakers  meeting  with  For- 
eign Minister  Aziz  makes  it  increas- 
ingly clear  that  a  diplomatic  solution 
may    be    beyond    reach.    The    United 


States  and  its  allies  have  tried  all  fea- 
sible channels  to  convince  Saddam 
Hussein  that  he  must  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  or  risk  being  expelled  by  mili- 
tary means.  Aziz'  cynical  attempt  to 
avoid  even  mentioning  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait  during  his  press  conference  on 
Wednesday,  and  his  attempt  to  link 
every  aspect  of  Iraqi  aggression  to  Is- 
rael, makes  it  clear  that  the  Iraqis 
have  no  intention  of  pursuing  a  senous 
political  solution  to  the  gulf  crisis. 

Even  if  Iraq  had  been  more  interested 
in  diplomatic  interaction.  I  am  skep- 
tical that  such  a  path  could  have  led  to 
a  satisfactory  solution.  The  United 
States  entered  the  process  with  a  list 
of  minimum  demands  upon  Iraq — an 
unconditional  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait, the  restoration  of  the  legitimate 
Kuwaiti  government,  the  release  of  all 
hostages  and  resp)ect  for  regional  sta- 
bility. There  is  no  room  for  the  United 
States  to  compromise  on  these  goals 
Charles  Krauthammer  stated  it  suc- 
cinctly; "A  conditional  withdrawal, 
which  is  what  a  'diplomatic  solution'  is 
all  about,  means  aggression  rewarded 
and  Saddam  rewarded    " 

If  anything.  United  States  demands 
need  to  be  expanded  to  include  the 
elimination  of  Iraq's  nuclear,  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  programs  and  a 
significant  reduction  in  its  conven- 
tional military  forces  Some  have  even 
advocated  the  removal  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein from  power  as  a  worthy  US  objec- 
tive. Ironically,  a  diplomatic  solution 
would  more  than  likely  lead  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  source  of  the  problem 
would  remain  unchanged  or  be 
strengthened.  Even  if  US  goals  are 
not  compromised  their  achievement 
will  still  be  restricted  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  problem. 

If  a  diplomatic  solution  offers  little 
or  no  promise,  as  is  now  increasingly 
apparent,  we  are  left  with  two  op- 
tions— relying  on  sanctions  to  break 
down  Hussein's  will  to  resist  or  resort- 
ing to  military  action  to  force  him 
from  Kuwait.  Neither  option  is  free  of 
risk 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  sug- 
gested that  pursuing  a  sanctions-only 
policy  will  be  easy  and  risk-free.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Sanctions  alone  are  unlikely  to 
produce  Iraqi  compliance  with  stated 
United  States  goals  within  the  next 
several  months.  Most  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  it  may  take  a  year  or  two. 
In  its  hearings  on  this  matter  late  last 
year,  the  Armed  Ser%'ices  Committ.ee 
heard  from  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger.  a  jianel  of  experts  on 
the  Iraqi  economy  and  a  number  of 
other  witnesses  with  informed  opinions 
regarding  sanctions.  Those  who  advo- 
cated continuing  a  policy  of  sanctions 
admitted  that  this  would  take  at  least 
a  year  to  work.  'What  we  could  expect 
from  this  reliance  on  sanctions  was  not 
at  all  clear,  however.  No  witness  could 
state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that 
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sanctions  will  lead  to  Iraq's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait. 

It  Is  increasingly  clear  that  even  if 
sanctions  succeed  in  badly  damaging 
the  Iraqi  economy  over  the  next  year 
or  so.  they  may  still  not  produce  our 
stated  goals.  CIA  Director  William 
Webster  informed  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  December  that; 
"Our  judgment  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be.  that  there  is  no  aissurance  or 
guarantee  that  economic  hardships  will 
compel  Saddam  to  change  his  policies 
or  lead  to  internal  unrest  that  would 
threaten  his  regime."  Webster  reiter- 
ated this  view  in  a  letter  that  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  yesterday  Ac- 
cording to  Webster  "The  ability  of  the 
Iraqi  ground  forces  to  defend  Kuwait 
and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely  to  be  sub- 
stantially eroded  over  the  next  6  to  12 
months  even  if  effective  sanctions  can 
be  maintained.  This  is  especially  true 
if  Iraq  does  not  believe  a  coalition  at- 
tack is  likely  during  this  period.  ' 
Hence,  even  if  sanctions  appear  to  be 
working  in  purely  economic  terms, 
they  might  fail  politically.  Even  if 
they  do  succeed  in  forcing  Iraq  to  com- 
ply with  the  United  Nations  demands, 
this  will  only  take  place  after  a  year  or 
more. 

Unfortunately,  a  policy  that  assumes 
a  year  or  two  for  sanctions  to  work  ig- 
nores the  tremendous  pressures  that 
this  would  place  upon  the  international 
coalition.  U.S.  military  forces  deployed 
in  the  Gulf  region  and  the  American 
people. 

There  are  signs  that  a  protracted 
wait-and-see  policy  may  be  as  corro- 
sive upon  the  international  coalition  as 
on  Iraqi  forces  Representative  SoLARZ. 
who  is  hardly  known  as  a  consistent 
supporter  of  U.S.  military  intervention 
abroad,  has  recently  written  that  "The 
prospects  (t  the  success  of  the  sanc- 
tions are  less  likely  than  the  prospects 
for  the  collapse  of  the  coalition  if  we 
wait  for  the  sanctions  to  be  given  more 
time  to  work."  This  sentiment  was  re- 
inforced by  a  House  Armed  Services 
study  released  in  December  by  Rep- 
resentative Les  Aspin.  The  Aspin  study 
documents  that  sanctions  are  not 
working  politically  even  though  they 
are  beginning  to  impact  upon  the  Iraqi 
economy. 

During  his  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  No- 
vember. Henry  Kissinger  expressed  the 
view  that  the  most  we  could  expect 
from  the  sanctions  is  the  beginning  of 
a  diplomatic  discussion,  which  would 
tend  to  reinforce  Saddam  Hussein's 
view  that  he  will  ultimately  stare 
down  the  United  States  When  I  ques- 
tioned Dr.  Kissinger  on  his  view  of  the 
long-term  implications  of  our  following 
such  a  policy,  he  stated:  "I  believe  that 
radical  governments  or  policies  would 
then  emerge  in  many  of  the  countries 
now  associated  with  us."  He  then  stat- 
ed that:  "This  will  lead  to  a  high  possi- 
bility of  conflict  between  the  remain- 


ing moderate  Arab  nations  and  the  rad- 
ical nations,  as  well  as  the  near  cer- 
tainty of  an  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in 
which  there  is  a  high  possibility  that 
this  time  nuclear  weapons  might  be  in- 
volved."—perhaps  within  2  to  3  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  continuing  sanc- 
tions indefinitely  will  produce  at  most 
an  ongoing  diplomatic  process.  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister  Aziz  was  clear  what 
this  would  bring— a  link,  even  if  only 
implied,  between  Iraq's  unprovoked  ag- 
gression and  Israel's  attempts  over  the 
years  to  defend  itself  against  Arab 
radicalism.  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  If 
we  withdraw  the  military  threat 
against  Iraq— and  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Mitchell  resolution  will  do- 
Saddam  will  succeed  in  forging  this 
linkage,  especially  among  those  Arab 
countries  who  currently  support  our 
policy.  Saddam  knows  well  that  a  mili- 
tant stance  toward  Israel  is  the  one 
thing  that  might  unify  the  Arab  world. 
Granting  him  a  reprieve  from  the 
threat  of  miliUry  action  gives  him 
time  and  incentive  to  redirect  Arab  an- 
imosity in  the  direction  of  Israel. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  could  not 
maintain  a  ready  military  capability 
in  place  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  a  year  or 
two  without  significantly  reducing  the 
size  and  readiness  of  our  current  de- 
ployment. In  other  words,  a  long-term 
sanctions  policy  is  not  really  consist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  a  credible 
military  threat.  Ironically,  without  a 
credible  military  threat  present,  it  will 
be  much  easier  for  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withstand  the  impact  of  sanctions,  es- 
pecially their  impact  on  his  military 
readiness.  Reducing  our  military  com- 
mitment to  the  crisis,  moreover,  this 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  to  all 
members  of  the  coalition,  especially 
the  Arab  members,  who  would  have  to 
give  serious  thought  to  making  sepa- 
rate accommodations  with  Iraq. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
IS  denied  by  the  Congress  the  authority 
to  use  force  against  Iraq  at  this  point 
his  foreign  policy-making  powers  will 
be  severely  damaged.  This  has  implica- 
tions for  all  future  Presidents.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  alike.  Our  ability 
to  Intervene  in  the  interest  of  global 
stability  will  be  hindered,  tyrants 
around  the  world  will  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  President's  hands  are 
tied,  and  our  involvement  in  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  mission  will 
never  again  carr.v  the  same  weight. 

Over  the  last  five  months  President 
Bush  has  put  together  the  most  im- 
pressive show  of  global  unity  in  his- 
tory. The  United  States  has  been  the 
clear  leader  in  showing  that  a  new 
world  order  can  be  achieved.  After  this 
unprecedented  demonstration  of  pa- 
tience, consultation  and  vigilance,  the 
Congress  risks  sending  a  very  unfortu- 
nate message— that  the  United  States 
is  unwilling  to  back  its  words  with 
force,  except  when  directly  attacked. 
In   so   doing,    we    would   abdicate    our 


leadership  role  in  building  this  new 
world  order,  and  indeed  may  undermine 
it  altogether. 

Passing  the  Mitchell  resolution  will 
also  send  the  message  that  the  use  or 
threatened  use  of  force  shall  no  longer 
be  a  tool  of  American  diplomacy.  If  the 
President  does  not  possess  a  credible 
threat  to  use  force  he  also  lacks  an 
ability  to  influence  global  events.  Our 
allies  and  foes  alike  will  never  again 
know  whether  American  resolve  is 
strong,  whether  we  are  willing  and  able 
to  achieve  stated  objectives  We  will 
invite  aggressors  the  world  over  to  har- 
bor the  belief  that  the  United  States 
will  never  again  involve  itself  in  a  situ- 
ation that  threatens  to  involve  Ameri- 
cans in  combat. 

We  also  risk  undermining  the  United 
Nations  just  when  this  institution  is 
becoming  more  relevant  and  effective 
in  dealing  with  global  instability.  In 
the  case  of  the  current  crisis,  when 
President  Bush  has  assembled  an  un- 
precedented coalition  in  support  of  our 
policy,  the  Congress  is  now  threatening 
to  undermine  the  United  Nations  by 
saying  that  the  United  States  cannot 
participate  in  implementing  its  solemn 
resolutions. 

Finally,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  a 
protracted  sanctions  policy  means 
mass  starvation  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
not  among  those  responsible  for  per- 
petrating hostilities  but  among  the 
most  innocent  of  civilians.  Will  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  be  willing  to  accept 
a  continuous  stream  of  Images  of 
women  and  children  starving  and  dying 
due  to  a  lack  of  medical  supplies?  Even 
though  the  embargo  permits  the  ship- 
ment of  humanitarian  supplies  it  is  un- 
likely that  they  will  reach  their  in- 
tended recipients.  In  the  end.  more- 
over, even  if  sanctions  succeed  in  driv- 
ing Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  there  may 
not  be  a  Kuwaiti  population  left  to  in- 
habit this  rich  piece  of  land  other  than 
those  installed  by  Iraq.  It  would  be  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  indeed  if  we  saved  the 
country  yet  sacrificed  the  population 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  remaining 
option— the  use  of  military  force.  Make 
no  mistake,  it  is  peace  I  am  seeking, 
not  war.  War  is  the  business  of  hate 
and  death.  It  is  the  prelude  to 
sufferings  we  cannot  count.  I  heard  a 
Senator  rise  on  this  floor  to  say  that 
Congress  is  calloused  and  hardened  be- 
cause our  own  sons  and  daughters  will 
not  be  affected.  I  wish  the  Senator  had 
been  more  careful  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
verbalize  my  outrage  at  statements 
like  that  I  have  a  young  daughter,  and 
her  fiance  is  on  his  way  to  the  Middle 
East  right  now. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate an  indefinite  sanctions  policy 
have  also  misrepresented  President 
Bush's  policy  and  stated  Intentions 
Authorizing  his  use  of  force  does  not 
mean  that  war  is  inevitable  or  that  the 
administration  has  abandoned  sanc- 
tions   If  anything,  authorizing  the  use 


of  forte  may  be  the  only  remaining 
way  of  making  a  sanctions  policy  via- 
ble This  may  be  the  last  hope  for  a  po- 
litical solution.  It  may  be  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  engaged  in  an  extremely 
high-risk,  high-stakes  game  of  chicken, 
hoping  that  the  United  States  will 
flinch  before  he  does.  Denying  the 
President  the  authority  to  use  force 
will  send  the  signal  to  Baghdad  that 
the  United  States  has  indeed  been  un- 
able to  stand  up  to  his  challenge. 

It  has  been  argued  here  today  that  if 
we  only  wait  another  year  or  so  Iraqi 
forces  will  be  significantly  worn  down 
and  that  the  threat  facing  our  forces  at 
the  time  will  be  diminished  Yet  for 
this  to  be  true  a  credible  military 
threat  must  be  maintained  against 
Iraq  If  we  announce  to  the  world  in 
the  coming  days  that  we  have  decided 
to  set  aside  the  military  option  for  a 
year.  Iraq's  military  will  be  strength- 
ened m  its  resolve  to  withstand  sanc- 
tions. CIA  Director  Webster  confirmed 
yesterday  that  "Iraq  can  easily  main- 
tain the  relatively  simple  Soviet-style 
weaponry  of  its  infantry  and  artillery 
units  and  can  produce  virtually  all  of 
the  ammunition  for  these  forces  do- 
mestically Moreover,  these  forces  will 
have  additional  opportunity  to  extend 
and  reinforce  their  fortifications  along 
the  Saudi  border,  thereby  increasing 
their  defensive  strength."  It  is  only  by 
linking  the  credible  threat  of  military 
force  with  sanctions  that  Iraq's  mili- 
tary will  be  significantly  worn  down. 
And,  unfortunately,  by  denying  the 
President  a  congressional  authoriza- 
tion to  use  force  we  will  effectively  un- 
dermine this  credibility. 

Whether  we  ultimately  engage  in 
military  conflict  with  Iraq  or  simply 
use  the  credibility  of  a  military  threat 
to  speed  the  effectiveness  of  sanction.s. 
the  President  needs  longressional  sup- 
port, I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  President  s  request  for  a 
congressional  resolution  in  support  of 
U.N.  Resolution  678.  which  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  force  after  .January 
15  The  time  for  debate  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  an  end.  Any  extension  of  this 
discussion  will  only  be  divisive  and 
contrary  to  the  national  interest.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  vote,  up  or  down,  on  granting 
the  President  the  authority  to  pursue 
any  means  necessary  to  achieve  our 
goals  m  the  Persian  Gulf,  goals  that 
are  widely  supported  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  We  have 
avoided  our  responsibilities  for  long 
enough. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  a 
bitter,  partisan  debate  on  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  However  one  comes  down  on  this 
Issue,  it  is  clear  that  the  President  is 
now  requesting  congressional  author- 
ization, a  sign  of  solidarity  that  is 
needed  to  unify  the  Nation  behind  the 
President  in  pursuing  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion or,  in  the  end,  executing  a  rapid 


military  campaign  to  achieve  our 
goals.  President  Bush  stated  clearly 
during  his  news  conference  on  Wednes- 
day that  it  is  not  too  late  to  send  a  sig- 
nal of  unity.  I  agree  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
President  and  the  national  interest. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  conflict:  v.-e  are  at 
the  edge  of  the  battlefield. 

I  am  here  to  implore  my  colleagues: 
Withhold!  Give  pause  before  making 
the  irrevocable  decision  to  cross  that 
threshold. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
-States  of  .'\merica.  m  article  I,  section 
8.  charges  the  Congress  with  the  au- 
thority to  declare  war.  With  this  awe- 
some authority  comes  grave 
responsibility.  It  is  the  Congress  which 
directly  represents  the  people;  it  is  to 
the  Congress  that  the  people  have  dele- 
gated the  power  to  decide  the  question 
of  war  or  peace. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  our  Nation 
were  wise  and  practical  men,  steeped  in 
the  traditions  of  democratic  debate  and 
hardened  by  the  rigors  of  war.  They  un- 
derstood, all  too  well,  the  intoxication 
of  executive  power  and  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  government  by  decree.  They 
knew  that,  from  time  to  time,  even  the 
most  thoughtful  leader  would  be 
tempted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment and  act  alone,  preferring  the  ex- 
pediency and  decisiveness  of  Presi- 
dential action  to  the  deliberate  and 
thoughtful  process  of  Congress.  To 
guard  against  this  threat  to  popular 
sovereignty  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
explicit  in  vesting  the  peoples  rep- 
resentatives with  the  sole  power  to 
move  the  country  from  peace  to  war. 

No  less  a  figure  than  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton stated;  "It  is  the  peculiar  and  ex- 
clusive province  of  Congress  when  the 
Nation  is  at  peace  to  change  that  state 
into  a  state  of  war;  whether  from  cal- 
culations of  policy,  or  from  provo- 
cations, or  injuries  received;  in  other 
words.  It  belongs  to  Congress  only  to 
go  to  war   ' 

Mr.  President.  I  have  read  the  argu- 
ments regarding  the  inherent  powers  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  I  know 
there  have  been  instances  when  Presi- 
dents have  committed  U.S.  forces  to 
combat  without  first  receiving  the  as- 
sent of  Congress.  Most  frequently  these 
lapses  have  occurred  when  U.S.  forces 
in  the  field  were  reeling  under  the 
armed  assault  of  a  foreign  foe  and 
were,  in  fact,  already  at  war.  I  believe, 
however,  that  these  were  exceptional 
circumstances  which  in  no  way  negate 
or  diminish  the  authority  of  this  body 
nor  its  resixinsibility  to  the  r)eople  of 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  that  our 
predecessors  were  not  sufficiently  vigi- 
lant in  defending  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  declare  war. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  we  in 
this  Chamber  today  must  rejpeat  the  er- 


rors of  the  past.  To  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities, we  must  insist  that  the  Con- 
gress must  give  its  explicit  authoriza- 
tion for  the  use  of  force  before  the 
President  can  enter  into  battle 

Mr,  President,  half  a  world  away  and 
beneath  the  cloudless  skies  of  Arabia, 
two  great  armies  stand  face  to  face, 
preparing  for  total  war.  For  the  mo- 
ment, the  guns  stand  silent.  The  eyes 
of  history  are  upon  us.  To  this  point, 
only  a  volley  of  words  have  been  ex- 
changed between  the  diplomats  of  Iraq 
and  the  United  States,  Now.  however, 
the  conflict  may  take  a  deadly  turn. 
We  have  time  to  pause,  to  measure  our 
response  to  Iraq's  provocation  and  con- 
sider the  long-termi  consequences  of  the 
decision  we  are  about  to  make.  The  de- 
cision to  send  our  legions  into  com- 
bat—to cross  the  threshold  of  con- 
flict— is  a  decision  which  is  now  en- 
trusted to  our  care.  Once  we  choose  to 
take  that  fateful  step,  then,  and  only 
then,  can  the  President  perform  his 
wartime  function  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Mr,  President,  I  approach  the  task 
before  us  with  a  heavy  heart^ — a  heart 
burdened  by  the  knowledge  that,  early 
last  year,  this  body  had  numerous  oi>- 
portunities  to  answer  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's threats  off  the  field  of  battle  and 
yet  chose  to  do  nothing.  Standing  on 
this  very  spot.  I  warned  the  Senate  of 
Saddam's  treachery  and  the  danger 
which  his  arsenal  of  unconventional 
weapons  posed  to  United  States  inter- 
ests. Over  a  year  ago  1  was  the  first 
Senator  to  propose  a  comprehensive 
sanctions  bill  against  Iraq  that  would 
have  ended  all  trade  and  commerical 
ties  between  our  two  countries 

In  this  Chamber,  and  in  hearings 
going  back  nearly  4  years.  I  spoke  of 
Iraqi-sponsored  terrorism,  human 
rights  abuses  and  the  $1.2  billion  in 
U.S.  taxpayer  credits  which  flowed  to 
his  regime  every  year.  In  April  1990  I 
acted  to  stop  a  Commerce  Department 
aerospace  trade  mission  to  Iraq,  a  mis- 
sion intended  to  sell  more  of  the  very 
military  equipment  and  advanced  tech- 
nology which  Saddam  Hussein  now  has 
arrayed  against  our  forces.  For  the  last 
3  years  I  have  worked  to  end  United 
States  Export-Import  Bank  financing 
for  the  sale  to  Iraq  of  chemical  agents 
which  could  have  had  a  weapons  appli- 
cation, 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  my  ef- 
forts to  gain  wide  sponsorship  of  a 
comprehensive  Iraq-sanctions  bill  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  There  were  those  who  saw- 
in  Saddam's  congenial  demeanor  a  man 
of  peace.  They  ignored  his  personal  his- 
tory of  brutality,  and  the  documented 
savagery  of  his  regime.  They  believed 
him  when  he  professed  his  benign  in- 
tentions toward  the  countries  of  the  re- 
gion. 

Mr  President.  6  months  ago  Saddam 
Hussein  was  a  leader  unknown  to  most 
Americans  Today  his  deeds  are  known 
to  all.  He  has  captured  our  attention. 
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sparked  our  outrage,  and  aroused  our 
patriotism.  He  has  daahed  our  hopes  for 
a  new  world  order  and  has  awakened 
fears  that  disorder  will  follow  from  the 
brfakup  of  cold  war  aligrnments.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  become  the  new  bully 
on  the  block,  brandishini?  his  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  as  if  they  were 
toys  and  brutalizing  those  he  claims  to 
champion. 

In  vain.  Saddam  Hussein  has  tried  to 
convince  the  world  that  his  invasion  of 
Kuwait  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
the  Palestinians,  a  claim  belied  by  the 
fact  that  his  threat  to  attack  Israel 
with  chemical  weapons  would  surely 
kill  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  Pal- 
estinians. At  the  same  time,  his  sup- 
port of  Palestinian  terrorist  organiza- 
tions, his  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  women  and  children  in  Kurdish 
villages,  and  his  brutal  occupation  of 
Kuwait  demonstrates  a  vicious  con- 
tempt for  human  life  which  belies  any 
claim  to  moderation 

The  threat  posed  by  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  extends  far  beyond  the 
Middle  East.  Husseins  attempt  to  con- 
trol a  major  portion  of  the  region's  oil 
supply  continues  to  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  global  economy  The  price 
of  basic  commodities,  food,  fuel,  and 
shelter  has  risen  at  an  alarming  rate, 
cutting  deeply  into  the  incomes  of  poor 
Americans  and  plunging  the  Nation 
into  its  worst  recession  in  a  decade 

For  the  people  of  the  Third  World,  for 
the  impoverished  nations,  Hussein's 
liberation  of  Kuwait  has  had  an  even 
more  disastrous  effect,  setting  back 
plans  for  modernization  of  their  econo- 
mies and  forcing  many  nations  in  Asia 
and  Africa  to  turn  to  international  re- 
lief organizations  and  the  multilateral 
banks  for  emergency  assistance  When 
we  speak  of  the  danger  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's control  of  oil  poses  to  the  world, 
we  do  not  mean  that  Americans  will 
have  to  drive  smaller  cars  or  stand  in 
gas  lines.  That  is  true,  but  of  greater 
consequence  is  the  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition which  will  accompany  agri- 
cultural shortfalls  as  petroleum  based 
fertilizers  become  too  costly  for  Third 
World  farmers.  We  speak  not  only  of 
gaslines.  but  also  of  foodllnes. 

The  community  of  nations  has  been 
correct  in  its  repudiation  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  wanton  rape  of  Kuwait 
If  left  to  stand,  his  conquest  will  pro- 
vide an  example  to  other  countries 
whose  despotic  leaders  harbor  hidden 
desi(?-ns  on  their  neighbors  or  who  seek 
the  readjustment,  through  intimida- 
tion, or  settled  international  bound- 
aries. Moreover,  the  world  can  not  be 
seen  to  countenance  the  taking  of  hos- 
tages by  allowing  those  who  would  en- 
gage in  such  practices  to  escape 
unpunished 

.Mr  F'resident,  those  who  know  me. 
know  that  I  am  not  one  to  shrink  from 
a  fight  or  retreat  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle The  defense  of  freedom.  I  believe,  is 
a  duty  which  falls  to  every  individual 


who  cherishes  our  wd.>  of  life  My  gen- 
eration paid  a  terrible  price  to  safe- 
guard our  Nation— a  price  which  trag- 
ically has  been  paid  many  times  since 
It  is  for  this  reason  thai  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  counsel  caution  as  we  move 
ever  closer  to  the  January  15  deadline 
set  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait. 

To  be  cautious  in  this  endeavor  Is  to 
recognize  that  future  generations  will 
sit  In  judgment  of  our  success  or  our 
failure.  So.  too.  In  months  and  years 
hence,  will  the  American  people  stand 
in  judgment  of  those  who  stood  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with  our  service  men 
and  women  under  arms.  It  is  clear  to 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  who  the 
countries  are  which  share  our  Ideals 
and  which  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
both  blood  and  treasure  to  assure  a 
successful  outcome  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia 

So  far.  the  tally  of  contributions  to- 
ward Operation  Desert  Shield  has  been 
disappointing— particularly  from  the 
European  nations  whose  dependence  on 
Middle  Eastern  oil  far  exceeds  our  own. 
With  a  total  population  of  280  million 
people,  surely  a  united  Europe  is  able 
to  muster  more  than  the  meager  40,000 
troops  which  it  has  deployed  In  the  re- 
gion, principally  on  ships  and  on  air 
bases,  far  from  the  front  lines.  Surely 
Germany,  can  do  more  to  ameliorate 
the  harm  caused  by  its  companies 
which  served  as  the  principal  conduit 
for  the  chemical  technology  now 
arrayed  by  Iraq  against  our  forces. 
Where  is  the  materiel  support^alr- 
planes,  trucks,  tanks,  armored  vehi- 
cles, artillery— found  in  abundance  in 
European  arsenals  and  no  longer  need- 
ed for  the  defense  of  the  Continent  now 
that  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  dissolved? 

To  Japan,  whose  economy  is  nearly 
100  percent  dependent  on  Imported  oil. 
and  whose  wealth  derives  In  large 
measure  from  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Middle  East,  Americans 
must  pose  a  similar  set  of  questions. 
Likewise.  Saudi  Arabia,  in  whose  de- 
fense our  troops  were  first  deployed, 
must  recognize  that  it  cannot  continue 
to  reap  windfall  profits,  estimated  at 
$13  billion  since  the  start  of  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  yet  contribute 
only  a  fraction  of  that  amount  to  the 
support  of  American  forces. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  dust  has  set- 
tled, and  the  soldiers  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  have  gone  home,  the  citi- 
zens of  our  great  land  will  begin  to 
tally  up  the  costs  and  reassess  who  our 
friends  and  allies  really  are.  I  fear  that 
the  enthusiasm  Americans  have  for  a 
new  world  order  based  uptm  European 
unification,  a  reunited  Germany,  and  a 
more  worldly  Japan  will  be  radically 
transformed,  if  the  countries  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  OPEC  and  the  Pacific 
Rim  do  not  take  a  more  active  role  in 
supporting  our  common  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  power  which  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  are  now 


prepared  to  unleash  against  Iraqi 
forces  is  truly  awesome.  A  devastating 
and  humiliating  defeat  for  Saddam 
Hussein  can  be  the  only  possible  out- 
come. At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  tragic 
illusion  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  not  suffer  casualties.  Just 
how  numerous  those  casualties  will  be 
is  impossible  to  say  Yet,  we  owe  it  to 
our  forces  in  the  field  young  men  and 
women— to  ensure  that  we  have  done 
everything  possible  to  avert  conflict 
before  we  ask  them  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  We  owe  it  to  humanity 
to  ensure  that  the  terrible  power  of 
United  States  and  allied  weaponry  is 
not  indiscriminately  unleashed  on  the 
civilian  population  of  Iraq,  which  is  it- 
self held  hostage  to  the  despotic  rule 
and  maniacal  ambitions  of  .Saddam 
Hussein. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  war  is  inevi- 
table. Where  others  see  only  despair 
after  the  failure  of  the  Geneva  talks.  I 
see  a  faint  ray  of  hop>e  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  Secretary  Baker  say  that  he  and 
the  President  welcomed  the  peace  mis- 
sion of  United  Nations  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Perez  de  Cuellar  This  is  a  hopeful 
sign,  but  alas,  the  Secretary  General  s 
trip  may  come  too  late  to  avert  war 

Mr  President,  while  I  believe  that 
the  establishment  of  a  withdrawal 
deadline  is  useful  in  focusing  world  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  a  rapid  re.solu- 
tlon  of  this  crisis,  the  decision  whether 
or  not  to  go  to  war  remains  of  our 
choosing.  I  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  pledged  that  the  United  States 
would  not  attack  Iraqi  forces  in  the 
process  of  withdrawal. 

Clearly,  January  15  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate deadline.  The  ultimate  deadline 
occurs  when  Iraq  again  miscalculates 
the  resolve  of  the  American  people  and 
attacks.  Similarly,  time  runs  out  for 
Saddam  Hussein  when  it  appears  that 
the  political  coalition  and  military 
might  arrayed  against  Iraq  begins  to 
erode  Then,  and  only  then,  is  the  Unit- 
ed States  compelled  by  circumstance 
to  deny  Iraq  the  spoils  of  Its  wanton 
aggression. 

It  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  to  refrain 
from  the  initiation  of  warfare  while 
there  Is  a  reasonable  hope  that  a  peace- 
ful outcome  can  be  achieved--an  out- 
come which  deprives  Iraq  of  the  ability 
to  repeat  its  misadventure  in  the  fu- 
ture. Nor  IS  it  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  the  Secretary  General  s  mission 
might  prove  successful  or  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  combined  with  the 
weight  of  global  diplomatic  isolation 
will  force  Hussein  to  back  down. 

Mr  President,  if  after  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  the  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  to  the  determina- 
tion that  US  forces  will  face  a  greater 
danger  or  heightened  threat  to  their 
safety  and  security  because  sanctions 
are  not  working,  he  may  return  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  use  of  force.  I  am  confident  that 


under  those  new  circumstances  we.  in 
the  Congress,  would  respond  positively 
to  his  request. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  extraor- 
dinary times,  requiring  patience,  perse- 
verance and  clear  vision.  There  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  justness  of  our 
cause  or  the  firmness  of  our  resolve. 
We  are  a  nation  that  has  long  shed  our 
blood  to  reverse  the  conquests  and  op- 
pression of  others-  and  we  will  do  so 
again.  The  invasion  of  weak  States  by 
the  mighty  will  forever  be  the  rallying 
cry  for  free  peoples  everywhere.  The 
outrage  which  we,  in  this  chamber,  felt 
upon  learning  of  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait on  .August  2.  has  since  been  shared 
by  most  nations  of  the  world.  To- 
gether, we  stand  committed  to  a  rever- 
sal of  these  events  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment 

My  colleagues,  the  hour  for  action  is 
nearly  upon  us  As  the  men  and  women 
of  Operation  Desert  .Shield  gird  for  war. 
we  at  home  must  remain  united,  firm 
in  our  resolve  to  support  them  through 
the  difficult  weeks  and  months  ahead  1 
believe  that  we  should  withhold  our 
swords  until  it  is  clear  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  economic  and  polit- 
ical sanctions  will  not  work.  But  then, 
if  Mesopotamia,  the  ancient  cradle  of 
civilization,  must  once  again  become  a 
cauldron  of  conflict,  then  let  it  be  for 
the  principles  which  the  countries  of 
the  United  Nations  reaffirmed  in  12  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions  -let  it  be  for 
the  peace  and  stability  of  a  region  vital 
to  American  national  interest. 

Mr  President,  in  years  to  come. 
.Americans  may  be  singing  songs  of 
glory  about  this  war  in  the  desert,  but 
let  it  be  forever  remembered  that  many 
of  those  who  did  participate  in  that 
war  may  just  remember  pain,  brutal- 
ity, and  ugliness 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time'' 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  here  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  I  want  to  say,  first,  I  think  it 
is  an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  fol- 
low the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii in  this  debate  He  talked  about  his 
generation,  and  I  am  jaart  of  that  gen- 
eration. In  fact,  the  two  of  us  spent 
about  3  years  together  in  Battle  Creek, 
MI.  in  Percy  Jones  Hospital.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  patients  of  all  time, 
as  I  recall 

Also  there  as  a  patient  was  our  late 
distinguished  friend,  former  Senator 
Phil  Hart.  So  I  guess  when  you  ask  the 
question  how  can  you  look  someone  in 
the  eye  or  the  parents  and  say,  "This  is 
worth  it,"  I  guess  that  has  always  been 
a  question  in  any  war. 

To  some  of  us,  we  see  it  differently. 
Sanctions,  without  a  credible  military 
threat,  in  my  view,  are  not  going  to 
work  for  a  long  time.  But  It  also  seems 
to  some  of  us  that  the  best  way  to  have 


peace  is  for  Saddam  Hussein  to  clearly 
understand  the  consequences. 

Someone  sent  me  a  note  yesterday 
saying  that  they  had  it  on  very  credi- 
ble authority  that  Saddam  Hussein  was 
waiting  for  the  Senate  vote.  He  still 
had  some  hope  that  he  would  prevail, 
not  that  anybody  wants  him  to  prevail, 
but  that  the  outcome  would  mean  to 
him  he  was  going  to  have  a  little  holi- 
day. Nobody  knows  how  long  the  holi- 
day would  be  because  there  is  not  any 
deadline  in  the  Nunn  holiday  resolu- 
tion. It  is  not  1  day.  3  days.  3  months. 
3  years 

I  think  everyone  would  agree  that 
sanctions  without  a  credible  military 
threat  would  never  have  any  severe  im- 
pact on  Iraq  or  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  have  said  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  meeting  with  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  that  we  need 
to  pursue  every  avenue  for  peaceful  so- 
lution. 

I  have  said  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  I  look  into  the 
eyes  of  a  young  man  in  the  desert  in 
Saudi  .■Arabia  I  see  his  parents,  maybe 
his  children,  his  spouse,  and  if  we  talk 
about  burden  sharing  as  we  have  in  the 
dollar  terms,  when  do  we  start  count- 
ing the  deaths;  how  many  Egyptians'' 
How  many  Americans?  How  many 
Saudis''  How  many  British?  This  is  the 
real  burden  sharing. 

1  have  implored  the  President,  who 
also  has  been  there  in  World  War  II. 
that  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  to 
strengthen  his  hand  for  peace,  not  to 
give  him  a  license  to  see  how  fast  we 
can  become  engaged  in  armed  conflict. 
As  far  as  this  Senator  knows,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  U.N  resolution  that 
says  on  January  15  you  have  to  do 
something  But  I  think  on  January  15 
Saddam  Hussein  will  understand  that  if 
he  wants  peace,  he  can  have  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  wants  .Saddam  Hussein 
to  get  out  of  Kuwait,  and  some  have 
additional  demands  they  would  make 
on  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  resolu- 
tion we  are  about  to  vote  on  does  ex- 
actly the  wrong  thing.  .As  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  actually  gives  Saddam  Hus- 
sein a  holiday  from  the  threat  that  we 
might  use  force,  if  I  tell  you.  well,  on 
January  15  we  are  going  to  let  sanc- 
tions work  some  interminable  length  of 
time — not  6  months. 

There  is  nothing  about  6  months.  The 
distinguished  President  pro  tempore 
indicated  6  months  which  might  be  a 
reasonable  time.  Maybe  1  month  is  a 
reasonable  time. 

We  have  all  had  our  experiences  with 
sanctions  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
generally  without  any  military  threat 
at  all.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
pending  resolution  wipes  out  this  credi- 
ble threat  unless  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain 400.000  men  there  and  all  the  mili- 
tary threat  we  have  up  until  some  day 


in  the  future,  maybe  this  year  or  next 
year  or  the  next  year 

I  have  always  thought  if  you  had  sort 
of  a  holiday,  as  Saddam  Hussein  would 
have,  he  probably  would  not  just  take 
the  holiday:  he  would  probably  dig  in 
deeper  and  make  preparations  so  he 
could  inflict  even  more  casualties  on 
the  United  States  and  on  our  young 
men  and  other  forces  from  other  allied 
nations  m  this  period.  So  it  is  a  two- 
edged  sword. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  think 
about  the  ultimate  result.  Do  we  save 
lives  by  waiting  6  months,  or  waiting  a 
year,  or  do  we  by  our  votes  today  indi- 
cate to  Saddam  Hussein  "now  it  is  up 
to  you'"' 

President  Bush  did  not  start  this 
war.  I  must  say  I  have  been  a  little  as- 
tonished to  hear  some  on  this  floor 
criticize  President  Bush  without  ever 
mentioning  Saddam  Hussein.  Saddam 
Hussein  can  end  this  today  He  can  end 
it  tomorrow. 

So  I  want  to  vote  for  peace.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  both  ways.  This  Senator 
would  like  to  figure  out  how  I  could 
tell  this  group  one  thing  and  this  group 
something  else,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  figure  that  out.  Maybe  some 
have. 

But  sooner  or  later  there  is  going  to 
be  a  moment  of  truth.  I  do  not  think 
the  time  will  ever  come  that  I  could 
look  some  parent  in  the  eye  and  say. 
"Well.  I  think  it  is  fine;  I  can  justify 
sending  your  son  and  risk  his  life  any- 
where m  the  world."  Maybe  such  an  oc- 
casion might  arise. 

So  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
going  to  demonstrate  today  that  the 
President  of  the  States  is  the  Com- 
mander m  Chief. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
certainly  has  a  role  to  play  I  said  last 
November  and  December  we  ought  to 
have  been  here  debating  then  when  the 
policy  wa^  being  formulated  instead  of 
coming  in  at  the  11th  hour  after  having 
been  AWOL  for  3  or  4  months  and  try 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  policy 
President  Bush  has  so  patiently  and 
successfully  put  together. 

This  is  not  the  United  States  versus 
Iraq.  It  is  the  entire  international  com- 
munity with  just  a  few  exceptions  ver- 
sus Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq. 

Let  us  not  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  President  at  this  last  mo- 
ment, at  the  nth  hour,  when  the  pres- 
sure is  building  on  Saddam  Hussein  by 
the  minute.  Let  us  not  give  him  any  re- 
lief by  our  votes  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  question  anybody's  motives, 
anybody's  patriotism.  We  all  have  the 
same  objective.  We  all  have  the  same 
goals.  We  all  want  to  send  a  signal.  But 
I  think  you  should  ask  any  neutral  ob- 
server what  would  happen  if  somebody 
imposed  a  deadline,  told  me  I  had  until 
a  certain  time  to  do  something,  and 
somebody  else  said,  "Well,  we  are  going 
to  give  you  another  period  of  time,  no- 
body   is   going   to   say   how   long,    but 
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don  t  worry  about  the  deadline  because 
we  are  i?oinK  to  let  sanctions  work  in 
the  next  month,  or  2  months,  or  6 
months,  or  12  months,  or  2  years,  or  3 
years,  or  10  years." 

I  think  we  know  where  the  votes  are. 
If  we  do  not.  we  ought  to  get  some  new 
counters.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  swayed 
by  what  anyone  says  here.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  state  our  views. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  talked 
of  20,000  votes  cast  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  this  being  the  most  dif- 
ficult. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Twelve  thousand  eight 
hundred. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  quite  that 
many,  but  this  is  a  very  difficult  vote, 
and  when  I  vote  no  I  want  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  understand  that  I  want  peace, 
and  I  want  him  to  understand  that  we 
are  preparing  our  President,  as  we  will 
on  the  next  vote,  to  use  force  if  nec- 
essary. I  want  our  President  to  under- 
stand this  is  not  some  hunting  license, 
that  this  is  to  strengthen  his  hand  for 
peace,  not  war  but  for  peace.  That  is 
the  message  I  believe  will  result  after 
all  the  voting  is  done  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  NUNN  Mr  President,  just  one 
point  on  the  minority  leader's  excel- 
lent presentation.  The  January  15 
deadline  wjis  supposed  to  be  on  Saddam 
Hussein  and  not  on  the  United  States. 
The  President,  after  the  United  Na- 
tions made  its  decision  to  approve  the 
deadline,  made  that  distinction  clear, 
but  that  seems  to  have  faded  from 
memory,  that  we  did  not  view  it  as  a 
deadline  on  us.  we  viewed  it  as  a  dead- 
line on  Iraq  and  not  on  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  strongly 
believe  that  we  should  be  patient,  that 
the  embargo's  real  impact  will  begin  to 
be  felt  intensely  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  only  2  or  3  months  away,  and  that 
by  the  summer  of  1991  Iraq  will  have 
lost  at  least  70  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product.  We  are  worried  in  this 
country  about  a  recession  involving 
some  3  to  5  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  as  we  should  be  We  are 
talking  about  70  percent  of  Iraq's  gross 
national  product  disappearing  by  the 
summer.  Iraq  is  isolated  and  suffering 
from  the  embargo,  and  time  is  on  our 
Bide. 

Iraq  is  uniquely  vulnerable  to  the 
embargo.  We  have  cut  off  close  to  100 
percent  of  its  oil  exports.  We  have  cut 
off  over  90  percent  of  its  Imports.  Our 
Nation  has  the  naval  power  to  continue 
to  block  Iraq's  oil  shipments  indefi- 
nitely, even  if  the  coalition  itself 
weakens. 

Iraq  is  already  desperately  short  of 
hard  currency  And  as  CIA  Director 
Webster    states,    by    summer    of    this 


year,  the  sanctions  will  have  severely 
degraded  Iraq's  air  force  and  its  air  de- 
fenses, and  it  will  also  degrade  its  very 
considerable  armored  forces. 

Our  military  forces  have  done  their 
job.  and  they  have  done  it  well.  They 
have  successfully  enforced  the  embar- 
go. They  have  defended  Saudi  Arabia. 
And  we  are  all  very  proud  of  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform,  in  the  reserves 
as  well  as  active  forces. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  are  play- 
ing a  winning  hand.  I  see  no  compelling 
reason  to  rush  military  action. 

Of  course,  there  are  no  guarantees  on 
economic  sanctions.  There  are  also  no 
guarantees  on  war.  I  find  it  puzzling 
that  some  of  those  who  believe  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  Iraqis  are  so  tough 
that  they  will  indefinitely  endure  a  dis- 
astrous embargo  and  a  wrecked  econ- 
omy also  believe  that  a  war  with  Iraq 
will  be  short,  and  that  its  military  will 
quickly  collapse. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  time  on 
the  resolution  has  expired. 

Under  the  standing  order,  both  lead- 
ers have  an  additional  10  minutes.  But 
the  time  on  the  resolution  for  the  ma- 
jority has  expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  such 
time  as  he  may  use. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  leader.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat.  I  find  it  puz- 
zling that  some  who  believe  Saddam 
and  the  Iraqis  are  so  tough  that  they 
will  indefinitely  endure  a  disastrous 
embargo  and  a  wrecked  economy  also 
seem  to  believe  that  a  war  with  Iraq 
will  be  short  and  that  its  military  will 
quickly  collapse.  One  or  the  other  of 
those  premises  is  wrong. 

If  sanctions  and  diplomacy  are  to 
succeed,  do  we  need  to  continue  the 
threat  of  war"'  Of  course  we  do  That  is 
why  this  resolution  we  are  about  to 
vote  on  specifically  authorizes  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  use  military  force  to  pro- 
tect Saudi  Arabia,  to  use  force  to  pro- 
tect our  military  forces  in  the  field 
from  any  type  threat  or  any  preemp- 
tive attack,  and  to  use  force  to  enforce 
the  embargo. 

We  have  also  provided  expedited  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  the  Congress 
will,  within  24  hours,  act  on  any  future 
Presidential  request  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent full  authority  to  take  offensive 
action  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Ku- 
wait. 

In  short,  the  threat  of  war  will  con- 
tinue to  pose  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  Saddam  Hussein  so  long  as  his 
forces  occupy  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  many 
closed  hearings  and  a  lot  of  debate 
about  the  promise  and  the  risk  of  con- 
tinuing sanctions.  We  have  not  had 
nearly  as  much  debate  about  the  risks 
of  war. 


For  example,  we  have  not  heard 
much  from  the  adminuslration  about 
what  happen.s  in  the  Middle  Ea-sl  once 
we  win.  and  we  will  win  I  know  of  no 
analysis  that  ha.s  been  presented  to  the 
Senate  which  even  looks  at  the  painful 
downside  of  war  and  its  aftermath 

No  one  in  the  administration  has 
given  us  any  estimate  of  how  long  a 
war  will  last,  how  many  casualties  we 
are  likely  to  suffer,  and  what  is  the 
likely  aftermath  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect on  Islamic  fundamentalism 
throughout  the  region''  What  will  be 
the  effect  on  terrorism"'  Will  friendly 
Arab  nations  be  destabilized  over  time'' 
I  hope  that  within  the  administra- 
tion this  analysis  has  been  made  in  a 
very  thoughtful  way  But  we  have  not 
yet  seen  it  in  the  U.S.  Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  decision  on  November  8  to  forego  a 
rotation  policy  and  to  build  up  Amer- 
ican military  forces  to  a  level  that 
simply  cannot  be  sustained.  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  abandonment  of  the  ini- 
tial policy  of  using  the  economic  em- 
bargo, coupled  with  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary force,  to  require  that  Iraq  get  out 
of  Kuwait 

However.  I  want  to  point  out  in  clos- 
ing that  I  commend  President  Bush  for 
recognizing  Congress'  constitutional 
role  in  this  important  area,  and  for  re- 
questing that  a  debate  and  a  vote  be 
taken  on  this  crucial  question  I  com- 
mend President  Bush  for  his  superb  job 
of  rallying  the  international  commu- 
nity, and  I  commend  President  Bush 
for  his  prompt  action  in  defending 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  for  working  skill- 
fully through  the  United  Nations  to 
impose  the  most  successful  embargo 
since  World  War  II 

Mr.  President.  Saddam  Hussein  and 
the  world  should  not  be  misled  by  this 
debate.  When  the  final  votes  are  tallied 
today,  and  the  results  are  announced. 
Americas  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
will  be  stronger,  not  weaker  The 
President  has  followed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  He  has  fol- 
lowed his  oath,  and  those  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  this  debate  are  grateful  to  him 
for  that. 

This  CAn  only  strengthen  President 
Bush's  hand  and  the  hand  of  our  Na- 
tion, not  only  in  this  conflict  but  in 
confrontations  to  come 

I  continue  to  hope  and  pray  that  war 
can  be  avoided.  If.  however,  war  does 
occur,  speaking  for  myself,  this  debate 
will  be  set  aside,  and  1  will  support  our 
American  military  forces  with  what- 
ever they  need  to  prevail. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr    MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  majority 
leader  has  5  minutes  38  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  say  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  firmly  shares  the  convictions 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
with  respect  to  the  support  of  .\mer- 


ican  military  personnel,  our  men  and 
women,  in  the  event  that  hostilities 
break  out.  That  support  is  firm  and 
unshakable. 

Two  themes  have  reoccurred 
throughout  this  debate  from  both 
sides.  First,  the  Senate  is  unanimous 
in  insisting  that  Iraq  leave  Kuwait 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  is  brutal  and 
illegal,  should  have  been  and  was  con- 
demned, and  must  be  reversed.  It  will 
be  reversed 

This  is  not  a  debate  about  that  objec- 
tive; it  is  a  debate  about  how  best  to 
achieve  that  objective.  In  its  simplest 
form,  the  question  before  us  is  whether 
Congress  will  give  to  the  President  an 
unlimited  blank  check  to  initiate  war 
against  Iraq  at  some  unspecified  future 
time,  under  circumstances  which  are 
not  now  known  and  cannot  be  foreseen, 
or  whether  while  not  ruling  out  the  use 
of  force  if  all  other  means  fail,  we  will 
now  urge  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
concerted  International  economic  and 
diplomatic  pressure. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  sanc- 
tion.s  have  been  made  m  detail.  I  sim- 
ply restate  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
best  course  now  for  the  President  and 
the  Nation  is  to  stay  the  course,  to 
continue  the  policy  the  President  him- 
self so  clearly  established  at  the  outset 
of  this  crisis.  That  policy  is  hurting 
Iraq's  economy  and  reducing  its  mili- 
tary capability.  It  offers  the  best  pros- 
p>ect  for  a  peaceful  solution;  or  failing 
that,  for  weakening  Iraq's  military 
force. 

In  short,  the  policy  of  continuing 
international  diplomatic  and  economic 
pressure  against  Iraq  offers  the  best 
hoije  now  for  achieving  our  common 
objective  at  the  lowest  cost  in  lives  and 
treasure. 

The  second  recurring  theme  in  this 
debate  is  that  no  Senator  wants  war. 
We  all  know  that  to  be  true.  No  Sen- 
ator wants  war  That  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  whether  by  our  votes  we 
authorize  war  immediately  -war  with 
its  great  costs,  war  with  its  high  risk, 
war  which  could  be  avoided,  war  which 
may  be  unnecessary    That  is  the  issue. 

Let  no  one  be  under  any  illusions 
about  the  differences  between  these 
two  resolutions.  They  are  fundamen- 
tally different.  One  authorizes  imme- 
diate war.  The  other  does  not.  That  is 
the  difference.  That  is  the  central  issue 
we  are  voting  on  today 

Those  Senators  who  vote  for  the  sec- 
ond resolution  are  voting  to  authorize 
war  immediately  That  is  the  very  title 
of  the  resolution  "Authorization  for 
Use  of  Military  Force  Against  Iraq  "  I 
understand  the  argument  of  those  who 
support  that  resolution,  that  they  hope 
Its  passage  prevents  war.  But  the  re- 
ality is  that  if  that  hope  is  not  real- 
ized, if  immediate  war  does  occur,  pas- 
sage of  that  resolution  will  have  been 
an  essential  prerequisite  for  that  war 
under  our  Constitution  and  our  demo- 
cratic system.  The  essence  of  democ- 


racy is  accountability,  and  if  imme- 
diate war  occurs,  that  resolution  and 
those  who  voted  for  it  must  share  that 
accountability. 

The  President  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  a  written  request  for  author- 
ization to  use  military  force.  That  is 
the  title  of  the  resolution.  In  the  cur- 
rent circumstances,  clearly,  it  would 
be  of  such  a  scope  and  intensity  that 
can  only  be  described  as  war.  So  the 
second  resolution  is.  plainly,  by  its 
own  words,  and  by  the  circumstances 
which  exist  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  au- 
thorization for  war.  Of  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  or  dispute.  That  is  what  we 
will  be  voting  for  or  against  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
authorizing  an  immediate  war. 

I  have  discussed  two  things  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about.  Let  me  close  by  dis- 
cussing something  we  have  heard  little 
about.  It  IS  this  question:  In  the  event 
of  war.  why  should  it  be  an  American 
war.  made  up  largely  of  American 
troops,  American  casualties.  American 
deaths'.'  The  first  resolution,  the  Nunn 
resolution,  directly  addresses  this  con- 
cern by  supporting  "efforts  to  increase 
the  military  and  financial  contribu- 
tions made  by  allied  nations."  The  sec- 
ond resolution  does  not  mention  the 
subject. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  has  a 
high  responsibility  to  lead  the  inter- 
national community  in  opposing  ag- 
gression. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  majority  leader  that 
the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  complete  my  statement,  and  that  a 
time  comparable  to  that  which  I  use  be 
assigned  to  the  Republican  leader  for 
his  use  in  the  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  a  high  responsibility 
to  lead  the  international  community  in 
opposing  aggression.  But  this  should 
not  require  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume a  greater  role  and  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  other  nations  with  an 
equal,  or  even  greater,  stake  in  the  res- 
olution of  this  crisis.  That  is  what  is 
happening,  and  it  is  wrong. 

It  may  become  necessar.v  to  use  force 
to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  But  because 
war  is  such  a  grave  undertaking,  with 
such  serious  consequences,  we  should 
make  certain  that  war  is  employed 
only  as  a  last  resort.  War  carries  with 
it  great  costs  and  high  risk. 

The  possibilities  of  spending  billions 
of  dollars;  a  greatly  disrupted  oil  sup- 
ply and  oil  price  increases;  a  war  wid- 
ened to  include  Israel.  Turkey,  or  other 
allies;  the  long-term  American  occupa- 
tion of  Iraq:  increased  instability  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region;  longstanding 
Arab  enmity  against  the  United  States; 
a  return  to  isolationism  at  home.  All  of 
these  risks  are  there. 


But  the  largest  risk,  the  greatest 
risk,  the  most  profound  risk  is  that  of 
the  loss  of  human  life.  How  many  peo- 
ple will  die?  How  many  young  Ameri- 
cans will  die''  And  for  the  families  of 
those  young  Americans  who  die,  for 
every  one  of  us,  the  truly  haunting 
question  will  be:  Did  they  die  unneces- 
sarily'' No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  an- 
swer that  question,  for  if  we  go  to  war 
now,  no  one  will  ever  know  if  sanctions 
would  have  worked,  if  given  a  full  and 
fair  chance, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
first  resolution,  the  Nunn  resolution, 
to  vote  for  continuing  economic  sanc- 
tions and  diplomatic  pressure.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  sec- 
ond resolution,  to  vote  against  an  au- 
thorization for  immediate  war. 

Mr,  President.  1  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
.sufficient  second'' 

There  is  a  sufficient  second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Repub- 
lican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  nothing  further.  I 
will  ask  that  any  time  we  may  be  al- 
lowed be  transferred  to  the  next  de- 
bate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered- 

The  joint  resolution  is  before  the 
Senate. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  joint 
resolution  pass"* 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  CRANSTON]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CR.^NSTON]  would  vote  "aye." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring 
to  change  their  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  1  Leg] 
YE1A.S— 46 

Lauleoberg 
Le»h>- 

L*V1E 

Melienbiurr, 

Mikulsk: 

Mltchei; 

Moj-nih&o 

Nunc 

Pel: 

Pr>or 

Rieglt 

Rockefeller 


.^d&n-if 

OiXOD 

.\kaka 

Dodd 

Baucus 

Eion 

Benl&en 

Ford 

Biden 

Fptrler 

Biniramaj! 

Glenn 

Boren 

Grafisley 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Bumpere 

HoUin^ 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Daschle 

Kerry 

DeConcim 

Kohl 

JMI 
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Saoford 

Saner 

WellMone 

Sai-b«Ji98 

aimon 

NAYS— 53 

WirtJi 

Bond 

Graham 

Nick  lea 

BnAtix 

Granun 

Packwood 

Brown 

Hauh 

Preialer 

Bryan 

Hatn«ld 

Held 

Bunu 

HeniD 

Robh 

Chafre 

Hcl02 

Rolh 

Coau 

Helm* 

Rudman 

Cochno 

Jeffords 

Seymour 

Coh«a 

Jolu>*U>n 

Shelby 

Cnit 

Kaawbaum 

Slmpaon 

D'Amato 

Kastco 

Smith 

Danforlh 

Lleberman 

Specter 

Dole 

Lott 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Liicu- 

Symma 

Durenberfer 

Mack 

ThurmoDd 

Gtrn 

McCain 

Wallop 

Oore 

McConnell 

Warner 

Gorton 

Murkowjkl 

Res    1) 


to 


NOT  VOTING— I 
Cranston 

So.  the  joint  resolution  (S.J 
1  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr    President.  I  move 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ag^reed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  OK  PROCEDURE 
Mr    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President. 


for 


the  information  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  2  hours  and  10  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  2. 
the  Warner-Dole  resolution 

In  addition,  an  additional  3  minutes 
will  be  allocated  to  the 

distinguished  - 

Mr  HARKIN  Mr  President,  point  of 
order  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  makes  a  valid  point.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  will  be  recog- 
nized momentarily  when  the  Senate 
comes  to  order.  Those  Senators  who  de- 
sire conversation  at  this  time,  either 
cease  conversation  or  please  retire 
from  the  Chamber 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  under 
the  previous  order  there  was  to  have 
been  a  period  of  2  hours  and  10  minutes 
of  debate  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  2.  the  Warner-Dole  resolution,  to 
be  divided  80  minutes  under  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
50  minutes  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  Three  minutes  will  be 
added  to  that  time,  to  the  time  of  the 
Republican  leader,  giving  him  a  total 
of  83  minutes  And  bO  minutes  will  be 
controlled  by  the  majority  leader. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  time  we 
will  vote  on  the  second  resolution,  the 
Warner  Dole  resolution. 

Mr.  IX)LE  Win  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

I  think,  just  so  Senators  may  know, 
in  order  they  may  speak  on  this  side,  if 
I  can  namf  just  three  or  four  up  front. 


then  we  can  contact  others  Time 
under  the  order  slipped  a  bit.  We  have 
1  hour  and  10  minutes  starting  at  noon. 
It  may  be  a  little  after 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  think  it  will  slip  a 
little  bit  because  we  expected  to  start 
this  at  about  11:30. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  there  is  no  objection. 
Senator  Hatfield  will  be  the  first  at  15 
minutes.  Senator  Lott  with  5  minutes. 
Senator  Robb  with  5  minutes.  Senator 
SHELBY  with  5  minutes,  Senator 
LiEBERMAN  With  6  minutes.  and  that 
will  get  us  started.  Then  I  am  going  to 
try  to  squeeze  some  of  the  others. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  make  clear,  we  had  anticipated 
that  this  debate  would  begin  about 
11;30  and  we  had  allocated  30  minutes 
to  the  Democratic  side  to  be  followed 
by  the  1  hour  and  10  minutes  to  which 
the  Republican  leader  has  just  referred. 

So  there  is  no  confusion,  we  are 
going  to  begin  with  Senator  Kennedy 
for  5  minutes.  Senator  Adams  for  5 
minutes,  Senator  Dixon  for  10  minutes. 
Senator  Kerrey  of  Nebraska  for  5  min- 
utes, and  Senator  Pell  for  5  minutes. 
They  will  be  followed  by  the  speakers 
to  which  the  Republican  leader  has  just 
referred,  and  then  we  will  come  back  to 
the  Democratic  side  originally  sched- 
uled to  begin  at  1:10  but  obviously  now 
approximately  some  25  minutes  later 
than  that. 

That  is  the  order  we  will  proceed  in 
now,  under  the  previous  agreement 
worked  out  between  the  Republican 
leader  and  myself 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  U.S.  ARMED 
FORCES  PURSUANT  TO  UN  SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL  RESOLUTION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No,  2,  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  iS.J  Res.  2)  to  authorize 
the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
UN   Security  Council  Resolution  678 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate please  come  to  order'' 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  by  a 
narrow  margin,  the  Senate  has  refused 
to  give  sanctions  more  time  to  work.  I 
regret  that  vote,  but  our  cause  is  not 
yet  lost. 

By  also  voting  against  the  Dole  reso- 
lution, the  Senate  still  has  time  to 
stop  this  unseemly  rush  to  war 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Or- 
wellian  argument  that  the  only  real 
hope  for  peace  is  for  Congress  to 
threaten  war  That  is  brinkmanship  of 
the  worst  sort,  and  the  US  Senate 
should  not  be  an  accomplice  In  it. 


In  truth,  it  may  well  be  that  the  last 
best  hop)e  for  peace  is  being  played  out 
now  in  other  places,  in  the  diplomatic 
initiatives  underway  by  other  nations. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States,  with 
all  our  ideals  and  all  our  heritage  and 
all  our  history,  hiis  now  become  the 
country  that  beats  the  drums  of  war, 
while  other  nations  hold  forth  the  olive 
branch  of  peace.  Perhaps,  as  has  been 
said,  we  are  all  poor  players  strutting 
on  a  stage  But  why  does  the  United 
States  have  to  play  the  role  of  war? 

In  these  fateful  final  moments,  be- 
fore we  rush  to  cast  a  vote  for  war,  it 
is  wise  to  pause,  to  ask  where  we  have 
been,  and  how  the  Nation  got  where  we 
are  today.  Before  we  rush  ahead  toward 
war.  it  is  wise  to  pause,  to  ask  where 
we  have  been,  and  how  the  Nation  got 
where  we  are  today.  In  truth,  we  are 
over  compensating  now,  for  mistakes 
we  made  for  years  about  Iraq,  and  espe- 
cially In  the  recent  past 

Saddam  Hussein  was  a  brutal  dic- 
tator long  before  his  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, And  yet  two  successive  adminis- 
trations have  repeatedly  remained  si- 
lent about  his  tyranny  Instead,  again 
and  again,  they  sought  ways  to  cooper- 
ate with  him.  when  they  should  have 
been  confronting  him. 

In  1981.  President  Reagan  made  over- 
tures to  Iraq  to  counter  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  the  region.  In  1982.  he  removed 
Iraq  from  the  list  of  terrorist-support 
ing  nations,  and  we  began  providing  ag 
ricultural  credits  to  Saddam  Hussein 

The  Reagan  administration  also  en- 
couraged the  now  of  arms  to  Iraq,  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  influence  of  Iran 
during  the  long  and  bloody  war  be- 
tween those  nations  Over  the  past  dec- 
ade, we  provided  SI  b  billion  in  comput- 
ers, electronic  equipment,  and  machine 
tools  to  Iraq— much  of  which  undoubt- 
edly was  used  by  Saddam  to  build  up 
his  war  machine. 

The  administration  looked  the  other 
way  when  Saddam  used  poison  gas 
against  Iranian  troops,  and  against  his 
own  Kurdish  population  in  Iraq  The 
Reagan  administration,  and  later  the 
Bush  administration,  consistently  op- 
posed our  efforts  in  Congress  to  impose 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  be- 
cause of  its  brutal  record  on  human 
rights 

As  late  as  1  week  before  the  invasion 
of  Kuwait,  the  Bush  administration 
was  actively  resisting  efforts  in  Con 
gress  to  impose  sanctions  against  Sad- 
dam. On  the  eve  of  the  invasion,  our 
diplomats  were  telling  .Saddam  that 
the  United  States  had  no  int^-rest  in 
Iraq's  boundary  dispute  with  Kuwait 

We  paid  a  high  price  for  that  mistake 
on  .\ugust  2  and  so  did  the  people  of 
Kuwait  But  It  makes  no  sense  to  pay 
an  even  higher  price  now  in  blood  for 
that  mistake. 

Failure  to  stand  up  to  Saddam  over 
the  last  decade  brought  us  to  this  cri- 
sis. The  administration  underreacted 
then    But  that  is  no  excuse  for  over- 


reacting now.  by  abandoning  reason- 
able possibilities  for  peace  and  rushing 
recklessly  into  war. 

President  Bush's  decision  last  August 
to  send  American  forces  to  prevent  fur- 
ther Iraqi  aggression  was  the  right  one. 
Our  sanctions  are  making  Saddam  pay 
a  heavy  price  for  his  aggression  against 
Kuwait. 

Iraq's  billion  dollar  oil  industry  has 
been  shut  down  The  Kuwaiti  oil  fields 
are  worthless  to  Iraq.  The  thousands  of 
foreign  hostages  seized  by  Saddam  are 
free  and  home 

How  then  can  President  Bush  make  a 
persuasive  case  that  our  current  policy 
is  not  working,  when  there  is  a  good 
chance  not  only  that  it  will  continue 
to  work,  but  that  it  will  achieve  all  our 
objectives,  with  no  high  cost  in  US, 
lives''  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
shift  to  a  policy  of  war, 

Saddam  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
will  attack  Israel  as  soon  as  war  be- 
gins. The  administration  claims  that 
the  Arab  coalition  against  Iraq  will  be 
difficult  to  hold  together  to  continue 
our  sanctions  policy.  But  it  will  be 
even  more  difficult  to  hold  the  coali- 
tion together  when  war  begins 

Even  without  the  Involvement  of  Is- 
rael in  the  war,  the  prospect  of  Amer- 
ican forces  killing  throusands  of  Iraqis 
may  well  alienate  all  the  Arab  nations. 
and  encourage  worldwide  terrorism 
against  Americans. 

Why  risk  that  prospect  now''  Our  pol- 
icy of  economic  sanctions  has  not 
failed  There  is  no  justification  for 
abandoning  it  now.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  shift  to  a  policy  of  war. 

Many  of  us  regret  that  Congress  did 
not  have  this  debate  2  months  ago. 
when  President  Bush  changed  course  so 
precipitously,  and  put  us  on  this  head- 
long path  to  war.  But  our  failure  to  act 
responsibly  2  months  ago  is  no  excuse 
for  aicting  irresponsibly  now. 

January  15  is  an  artificial  and  en- 
tirely arbitrary  deadline.  It  is  not  an 
acceptable  deadline  for  war.  There  is 
still  time  for  the  Senate  to  stop  this 
senseless  war  before  It  starts.  We  have 
the  time — we  must  not  lack  the  will 

President  Bush  lit  the  fuse  for  war  on 
November  8,  and  the  fuse  has  been 
burning  steadily  for  the  past  2  months. 
In  3  more  days,  the  fuse  will  reach  the 
powder.  The  Middle  East  may  explode 
in  war,  unless  the  Senate  puts  out  the 
fuse. 

Since  the  crisis  began  last  August, 
President  Bush  has  trted  many  times 
to  explain  his  policy.  But  he  has  never 
been  able  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  any  of  our  vital  interests 
now  at  stake  are  In  such  Imminent 
danger  that  we  must  hurry  Into  war. 

In  fact,  the  principal  reason  driving 
the  President's  policy  of  war  can  be 
spelled  out  In  three  other  letters:  O-I- 
L — oil.  Does  anyone  anywhere  in  this 
country  seriously  believe  that  400,000 
American  troope  would  be  stationed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  brink  of  war 


today  if  there  were  no  oil  wells  in  Ku- 
wait? 

Not  a  single  American  life  should  be 
sacrificed  in  a  war  for  the  price  of  oil. 

Not  a  single  drop  of  American  blood 
should  be  spilled  because  American 
automobiles  burn  too  many  drops  of  oil 
a  mile. 

Not  a  single  American  soldier  should 
lose  his  life  in  the  Persian  Gulf  because 
America  has  no  energy  policy  worthy 
of  the  name  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

The  Europeans  understand  that 
point.  So  do  the  Japanese.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  a  very  high  price  in  dol- 
lars for  their  oil.  hut  not  a  price  in 
blood 

Why  can  the  United  States  not  un- 
derstand that  poinf  Why  are  we  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  that  is  willing 
to  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  Middle  East 
to  die  for  oil?  Are  everyone  else's  prior- 
ities wrong?  Or  is  it  America  whose 
priorities  are  wrong? 

The  other  major  rationale  for  war 
that  President  Bush  often  cites  is  the 
need  to  stop  aggression. 

It  is  too  bad  that  President  Bush  did 
not  think  of  that  la.st  July,  when  Iraqi 
troops  were  massing  on  the  border  of 
Kuwait. 

In  one  of  the  worst  miscalculations 
in  the  history  of  modern  American  for- 
eign policy,  the  Bush  administration 
told  Saddam  Hussein— and  we  told  it  to 
him  point  blank,  face  to  face— that  the 
United  States  had  no  opinion  about 
Iraq's  border  dispute  with  Kuwait. 
That  miscalculation  gave  Saddam  Hus- 
sein all  the  green  light  he  needed  to  in- 
vade his  rich  but  helpless  neighbor. 

President  Bush  prides  himself  on  his 
ability  in  foreign  policy.  Undoubtedly, 
he  felt  embarrassed  by  Saddam's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  But  wounded  Presi- 
dential pride  is  not  a  rationale  for  war. 

In  expressing  his  determination  to 
roll  back  Iraq's  aggression.  President 
Bush  has  frequently  compared  Saddam 
to  Hitler.  But  that  comparison  is  a 
gross  exaggeration  that  has  far  more 
differences  than  similarities.  Baghdad 
is  not  Munich.  Iraq  is  not  Germany. 
Kuwait  is  not  Czechoslovakia.  Saddam 
Hussein  is  not  Adolf  Hitler. 

It  is  true  that  Saddam  is  a  ruthless 
and  brutal  Third  World  dictator  who 
must  be  stopped.  But  that  is  no  excuse 
for  not  making  every  reasonable  effort 
to  stop  him  peacefully,  before  we  resort 
to  war. 

We  have  not  met  that  high  and  essen- 
tial standard  for  using  military  force 
Now  is  not  the  time  for  war.  W'e  have 
gone  a  few  extra  miles  for  peace.  But 
we  have  not  gone  the  last  mile  for 
peace.  And  until  we  do,  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  never  never  never  vote  for  war. 

Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KoHL).  The  Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  ADAMS  Mr  President,  today  is 
a  historic  day  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  as 
we  all  recognize  Today  we  are  being 
asked  to  cast  one  of  the  most  difficult 
set  of  votes  of  our  entire  lives.  We  will 
decide  today  whether  our  Nation  goes 
to  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Let  us  not 
call  it  anything  else.  Let  us  call  it 
what  it  is.  This  is  a  difficult  choice  for 
most,  and  for  some  it  may  be  a  choice 
that  will  alter  their  political  future. 
That  is  the  way  the  Constitution  in- 
tended it.  Our  Founding  Fathers  be- 
lieved that  war  was  such  a  momentous 
decision  that  it  should  be  decided  by 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people.  They  did  not  believe 
that  decision  should  be  left  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive alone. 

I  regret  that  the  first  resolution  was 
defeated.  I  supported  it.  It  was  a  reso- 
lution that  showed  that  we  would  con- 
tinue with  economic  sanctions  and  stop 
Saddam  Hussein  and  not  go  to  war. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  ever 
intend  that  we  rush  this  Nation  to  war. 
James  Wilson,  one  of  the  participants 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  con- 
firmed that  when  he  said.  "This  system 
will  not  hurry  us  into  war.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  gruard  against  us." 

I  think  we  are  being  hurried  into 
war.  The  first  resolution  would  not 
have  done  that.  This  resolution  will 
and  the  statements  of  our  administra- 
tion officials  indicate  that  war  is  im- 
minent in  the  Middle  East. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  the  cold 
war  that  Congress  is  exercising  its 
warmaking  power  These  powers  come 
from  the  Constitution  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  last  Thursday,  along 
with  Senator  R'iRKIN.  I  pressed  that 
the  Senate  begin  debating  whether  or 
not  we  should  go  to  war  m  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  believe  that  with  this  week's  de- 
bate and  today's  vote.  Congress  has 
shown  courage  to  reassert  its  constitu- 
tional rights,  and  may  we  never  give 
them  up  again, 

I  want  to  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  making  this  debate  and  vote 
E>ossible  It  has  been  difficult.  It  has 
been  very  difficult.  But  he  did  it.  and  I 
want  to  also  commend  him  on  his  re- 
marks and  join  in  his  remarks  He  is 
accurate.  And  I  join  in  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN]  I 
have  been  in  constant  communication 
with  them  now  for  2  months  since  the 
President  escalated  this  peacekeeping 
force  into  a  force  for  war  They  have 
carried  out  their  promises  and  they 
have  carried  out  their  basic  respon- 
sibilities to  see  that  we  had  informa- 
tion, that  we  had  the  debate,  and  now 
we  are  at  the  crucial  vote,  the  vote  of 
whether  or  not  to  authorize  this  Nation 
to  go  to  war, 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  do  this 
today  before  the  bullets  fly.  Those  who 
have  voted  for  it  have  no  excuse  of. 
simply,  we  must  support  our  forces  in 
the  field.  They  are  making  a  cold  and 
calculated   decision   that   this   Nation 
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should  be  authorized,  the  President 
should  be  lifranted  the  right  to  go  to 
war  That  Is  what  this  next  vote  will  be 
and  that  is  why  I  have  waited  until 
now  in  this  debate — since  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  on  the  first  resolution— 
to  say.  please,  please,  please,  dear  God. 
do  not  vote  to  send  us  to  war  That  is 
what  this  next  vote  is. 

I  want  to  clarify  my  position.  I  sup- 
ported the  President's  original  policy.  I 
think  it  was  a  brilliant  policy.  I  sui>- 
ported  his  gathering  the  coalition  and 
putting  together  the  U.N.  sanctions.  I 
supported  the  defense  for  us  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  condemn  the  subse- 
quent destruction  of  Kuwait.  I  strongly 
oppose  and  condemn  Saddam  Hussein, 
his  aggression  and  his  cynical  ploy  to 
link  his  aggression  in  Kuwait  with  the 
Arab- Palestine  conflict. 

But  we  are  winning  with  our  existing 
policy.  We  have  protected  Saudi  Arabia 
and  90  percent  of  the  oil  supplies,  and 
even  more  If  they  wish  to  pump  more. 
We  have  won  that  with  the  sanctions 
and  the  U.N.  resolutions  The  hostages 
are  out.  We  have  won. 

So  when  people  say  that  the  sane 
tions  are  not  working,  look  at  the  re- 
sults The  final  part  of  squeezing  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  making  certain  that 
he  withdraws  from  Kuwait  is  very  Im- 
portant and  is  being  done  I  oppose 
President  Bush  s  new  offensive  policy 
provoked  by  the  rapid  escalation  of 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  the  choice  between 
the  resolutions  of  Mitchell  and  Warner 
are  clear  and  unequivocal  It  is  a 
choice  as  to  whether  we  exhaust  the 
diplomatic  option  and  give  sanctions  a 
chance  to  work  or  go  to  war  now. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  letters  that 
I  have  received  from  my  constituents 
as  a  result  of  both  town  meetings  and 
voluntarily. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 
Seattle.  WA.  January  II.  1991. 
Hon  Brock  Adams. 

U  S.     Senate.     Hart    Senate    Office     Building. 
Washington.  DC 

DejiR  Brock;  I  want  to  commend  you  »nd 
your  colleagues  in  the  Confrress  for  taking 
up  the  debate  on  the  question  of  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  The  Importance  of  this  Issue 
cannot  be  overstated—the  course  we  take,  as 
a  nation,  could  mean  life  or  death  for  thou- 
sands of  men.  women  and  children,  and  will 
profoundly  affect  the  future  course  of  world 
events. 

This  Is  an  Issue  that  demands  the  fullest 
debate  possible,  both  within  the  Congress 
and  by  the  American  people  I  strongly  be- 
lieve any  decision  to  use  military  force  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  should  occur  only  with  the 
overwhelming  support  of  both  Congress  and 
the  American  public,  and  only  after  our  na- 
tion has  truly  exhausted  every  other  non- 
military  option 

Clearly,  neither  of  these  conditions  have 
been  satisfied  at  this  time  1  strongly  believe 
that  the  United  Slates  should  not  take  offen- 
sive   military   action   against    Iraq    at   this 


time.  We  must  give  economic  sanctions  and 
negotiations  lime  to  work. 

I  understand  and  respect  the  Presidents 
goal  of  removing  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait 
and  restoring  that  nations  rightful  govern- 
ment. Iraq's  unprovoked  invasion  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation  represents  the  most  serious 
breach  of  our  fragile  international  order,  and 
this  aggression  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

But  agreeing  with  the  President's  ultimate 
objective  does  not  mean  we  must  agree  with 
the  means  he  has  selected  Once  military  ac- 
tion starts,  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  stop. 
War  will  bring  enormous  costs  to  our  nation 

According  to  one  estimate,  war  would  re- 
sult in  10.000  American  and  35,000  Iraqi 
deaths,  over  150.000  American  and  Iraqi 
wounded,  and  100,000  civilian  casualties  In 
Iraq. 

A  military  strike  against  Iraq  could  quick- 
ly escalate  Into  a  war  involving  the  entire 
Middle  East  region,  and  threaten  the  deli- 
cate political  balance  of  the  region. 

Iraq  has  vowed  that,  If  attacked,  it  would 
attack  Israel  immediately,  a  move  which 
could  threaten  the  very  survival  of  Israel 
and  raises  the  unthinkable  specter  of  nuclear 
war 

The  cost  of  any  military  conflict  will  fall 
most  heavily  on  minority  and  low-Income 
Americans,  who  are  disproportionately  rep- 
resented in  our  armed  forces. 

As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Seattle.  I  hope  you 
will  also  consider  another  very  real  con- 
sequence of  choosing  military  action  over 
continued  sanctions  and  negotiations— the 
terrible  economic  and  financial  cost  to  our 
nation,  at  a  time  when  more  resources  are 
needed  to  address  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems 

Already,  the  buUd-up  of  US.  forces  In 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  costing  our  nation  12-4  bil- 
lion each  month  That  cost  could  rise  to  over 
$1  billion  per  day  in  the  event  of  war 

Obviously,  while  financial  concerns  are  not 
the  only  considerations  In  such  a  profound 
international  situation,  they  are  an  impor- 
tant factor  to  consider  Seattle,  like  every 
other  major  city  Is  facing  a  wide  range  of 
challenges.  Including  homelessness.  edu- 
cation, health  care,  crumbling  infrastructure 
and  a  rising  tide  of  drugs  and  violence.  Un- 
fortunately, federal  aid  to  cities  has  been 
slashed,  even  as  our  needs  have  increased 
and  the  federal  government  has  shifted  more 
and  more  responsibilities  to  the  local  level 

I  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  the  need  for  a  military  solution  to  the 
crisis,  so  that  our  scarce  federal  dollars  can 
be  used  to  address  the  pressing  problems  in 
our  cities  and  our  nation  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  I  want  to  stress  that  this  letter  Is 
not  Intended,  in  any  way.  to  undercut  or 
criticize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  proper  role  of  the  Congress  In  debat- 
ing this  critical  issue  As  so  many  people 
have  said  during  the  past  few  weeks,  this  is 
not  a  Republican  or  Democratic  issue,  it  is 
an  issue  of  vital  Importance  to  our  entire  na- 
tion. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  U.S.  policy— espe- 
cially a  military  policy— will  only  be  suc- 
cessful If  It  has  the  full  understanding  and 
full  support  of  the  American  people 

At  this  time,  I  sense  the  American  people 
are  deeply  divided  over  the  question  of  using 
military  force  against  Iraq,  and  the  people  of 
Seattle  are  no  exception  Every  day  brings 
more  rallies  and  meetings  and  expressions  of 
concern  over  the  prospect  of  war  This 
evening,  for  example,  community  meetings 
are  scheduled  at  over  20  sites  all  across 
Seattle. 


It  Is  Ironic  that  the  United  Nations  dead- 
line for  war  falls  on  January  15.  the 
birthdate  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ,  the 
greatest  voice  of  peace  and  non-violence  in 
our  Nation's  history 

As  you  weigh  what  Is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult decisions  any  of  us  will  ever  have  to 
make.  I  hope  you  will  remember  the  words  of 
Dr  King: 

Violence  never  brings  permanent 
peace  It  solves  no  social  problem:  it  merely 
creates  new  and  more  complicated  ones. 

Violence  as  a  way  of  achieving  justice 

is  both  impractical  and  immoral  It  Is  im- 
practical because  it  is  a  descending  spiral 
ending  in  destruction  for  all.  The  old  law  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye  leaves  everybody  blind.  It 
is  immoral  because  it  seeks  to  humiliate  the 
opponent  rather  than  win  his  understanding, 
it  seeks  to  annihilate  rather  than  to  convert 
Violence  is  immoral  because  it  thrives  on 
hatred  rather  than  love  It  destroys  commu- 
nity and  makes  brotherhood  Impossible  It 
leaves  society  in  monologue  rather  than  dia- 
logue Violence  ends  by  defeating  itself.  It 
creates  bitterness  in  the  survivors  and  bru- 
tality In  the  destroyers." 
Sincerely. 

Norman  B.  Rice. 

No  War 

Bellevlte,  WA, 
January  11.  1991. 
To:  Senator  Brock  Adams. 
From:  Richard  Fria 

Subject:    Testimony    regarding    Iraq    crisis, 
given  on  Jan    10.  1991  at  town  meeting 

SENATOR:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  sin- 
cere and  diligent  efforts  in  leading  America 
away  from  war.  My  position  Is  that  we 
should  resist  war  at  all  costs  I  respectfully 
request  that  Congress  demand  our  rights  as 
Americans  to  be  heard  and  that  Congress  be 
the  only  authority  to  declare  war  in  accord- 
ance with  our  Constitution  I  Implore  Con- 
gress to  prevent  one  man  from  having  the 
power  to  send  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans to  their  deaths  as  Is  the  case  in  Iraq!  1 
encourage  Congress  to  pursue  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanctions  and  peaceful  negotiations 
aimed  at  settling  this  crisis  We  must  exer- 
cise patience  and  wisdom. 

Before  Congress  takes  this  historical  vote  I 
request  answers  to  the  following  questions.  I 
hope  that  in  considering  these  questions, 
reason  will  prevail: 

1  Why  did  Congress  wait  to  reconvene  and 
address  this  pressing  issue?  We've  known  for 
over  a  month  that  an  additional  250.000 
troops  were  being  rushed  to  that  area  We've 
for  some  time  now  Congress  needs  to  be  ac- 
countable to  America  for  waiting  until  this 
late  date  to  rush  into  last  minute  debate 
This  has  only  served  to  further  exacerbate 
the  crisis 

2.  What's  the  rush?  Why  do  we  recognize 
such  a  deadline  at  the  risk  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives?  Doesn't  reason  indi- 
cate that  America  should  exercise  as  much 
patience  as  is  required  to  avoid  such  massive 
casualties^ 

3.  How  has  America  gotten  into  a  position 
wherein  one  man.  the  President,  anil  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  dedicated  400.000  .American 
lives  to  this  cause  while  Americans  have  had 
virtually  no  say  in  the  matter?  Doesn't  de- 
mocracy demand  that  Americans  have  a  say 
in  this  matter  with  so  very  much  at  stake'' 

4  Everybody  talks  aUut  .January  15  and 
what  will  happen  then  Why  hasn  i  anybody 
asked  what  happens  after  that'  What  hap- 
pens when  and  if  Iraq  leaves  Kuwalf  Can 
Kuwait  defend  ItselP  The  obvious  answer  is 
no     Who.    then,    will    defend    Kuwait''    WUi 


.\menca  do  n"  Will  we  leave  American 
forces  there  in  perpetuity  to  be  constantly 
exposed  to  terrorist  attacks?  How  many 
troops  will  that  take?  .  and  how  many 
will  be  losf 

5  The  experts  predict  oil  will  go  to  $60  per 
barrel,  should  war  break  out  Such  a  price 
escalation  will  have  a  monumental  effect  on 
the  world  economy  .Americans  should  ask 
themselves,  are  we  prepared  to  sacrifice  our 
jobs?  .  .  .  our  mobility?  .  .  .  our  economy^ 
.  .  .  life  in  the  free  world  as  we  know  it'' 
Make  no  mistake,  these  risks  are  very  real. 

6  Are  we  prepared  for  a  whole  new  gene."a- 
iion  of  walking  wounded''  Are  we  prepared  to 
pay  the  medical  bills  and  a.ssure  that  the.se 
vets  get  proper  Ireatmenf  America  has  done 
a  less  than  admirable  job  of  caring  for  the 
last  generation  of  walking  wounded.  We 
can't  even  care  for  our  elderly.  Who  will  care 
for  the  motherless  and  fatherless  children? 
Who  will  care  for  the  parents  who  will  lose 
their  children?  Who  will  ask  God's  forgive- 
ness for  the  pain,  grief  and  sorrow  that  will 
result? 

As  Congress  and  Americans  ponder  these 
questions  we  should  also  consider  the  long 
term  solutions.  I  challenge  this  Congress  to 
lead  this  nation  to  the  formation  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  energy  policy  with  the 
end  goal  of  eliminating  our  dependency  on 
foreign  oil.  thereby  assuring  that  this  type 
of  crisis  will  not  ever  again  happen.  I  chal- 
lenge this  Congress  to  provide  bipartisan 
leadership  to  achieve  this  goal  with  the  fer- 
vor we  demonstrated  for  space  exploration  in 
the  1960'sll  If  we  were  to  dedicate  the  J30  bil- 
lion we  are  alxiut  to  spend  on  this  crisis  to 
alternative  energy  research  and  public 
awareness  we  will  have  made  an  assertive 
start'! 

I  thank  you  for  hearing  my  pleas.  I  am 
proud  to  live  in  America  where  a  person's 
voice  can  be  heard. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  T  Fria. 

(Gray  Panthers  Project  Fund.  Jan.  10,  1991] 

Statement  on  Persian  Gulf  Crisis  to 

Senator  Brock  Adams 

We  are  all  hostage  to  the  so-called  diplo- 
macy of  two  heads  of  state  and  their  emis- 
saries who  met  yesterday  in  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland. We  are  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
two  earnest  men  who  talked  right  past  each 
other  from  biases  reflecting  each  of  their  Na- 
tions' history  and  very  different  ethnic  and 
moral  foundations,  informing  each  other  of 
their  leaders'  narrow  stands.  This  is  diplo- 
macy? 

Both  presidents  speak  from  a  strong  sense 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  causes— and 
each  no  doubt  considers  that  God  is  on  his 
side. 

First  I  speak  as  a  citizen  of  this  country 
and  also  of  this  small  and  beleaguered  plan- 
et Geographical  and  political  boundaries 
fade  in  the  glare  and  destructive  power  of 
bombs.  Increasingly  I  am  convinced  that 
these  leaders  do  not  represent  their  citizens 
It  is  absolutely  wrong  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
rhetoric  and  UN  resolutions,  a  devastating 
tonfiict  can  hang  upon  the  decisions  of  two 
such  bull-headed  and  stubborn  men 

Born  durlnK  World  War  I,  I  have  lived  t« 
see  too  many  wars,  and  the  horrible  costs  t<"i 
individuals  and  nations,  and  damaging  polit- 
ical and  personal  tolls  Practically  speaking. 
I  fear  this  country  is  dangerously  near  bank- 
rupt<:y  from  a  monstrous  national  debt, 
grossly  bloated  military  spending  that  re- 
sults m  billions  lost  in  blunders  such  as  the 
stealth  bomber;  the  savings  and  loan  swin- 
dles,   falling    banks,    homeless    families   and 


untreated  ills  I  feel  helpless  and  hopeless, 
without  significance  and  choice— how  long 
can  "we.  the  people"  handle  this?  We — who 
have  learned  from  history  and  been  a  part  of 
it-  do  not  want  to  be  doomed  to  repeat  it' 

Speaking  for  National  Gray  Panthers  as 
national  vice  chairperson,  our  stand  was 
clearly  conveyed  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  mid-November;  "Using  war  to  solve 
conflict  in  the  nuclear  age  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable even  when  countries  such  as  Iraq 
commit  acts  of  aggression  against  their 
neighbors.  Sacrificing  lives  to  protect  the 
special  int€rests  and  a  foreign  monarchy  is 
morally  outrageous  and  a  repudiation  of 
democratic  principles.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  should 
support  a  negotiated  settlement." 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  be 
heard — even  though  today's  effort  here  may 
be  "too  little  and  too  late." 

Margaret  Lueders. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
will  close  by  saying  this  is  a  vote  that 
we  now  take  to  authorize  our  Nation 
going  to  war  immediately.  The  results, 
in  my  opinion,  will  be  catastrophic  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  must  each 
vote  our  conscience.  All  I  have  left 
today  after  these  days  and  weeks  of 
work  is  just  a  prayer  that  we  make  the 
right  choice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  when  Sad- 
dam Hussein  went  into  Kuwait,  we 
were  home  In  August  of  last  year  on 
our  work  break  in  our  respective 
States.  I  was  doing  townhall  meetings 
in  my  State  of  Illinois.  When  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  he  was  drawing 
the  line  in  the  sand  at  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian border  and  imposing  sanctions.  I 
supported  that  position  in  those  town- 
hall  meetings  in  my  State.  I  said  at 
those  townhall  meetings  that  the  sanc- 
tions, coupled  with  talks  and  diplo- 
matic efforts,  could  peacefully  resolve 
this  situation. 

For  many  months,  the  President 
took  the  position  that  he  would  not 
enter  into  talks  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Saddam  Hussein  in  Kuwait  and 
that  Hussein  would  have  to  leave  Ku- 
wait before  talks  could  take  place. 

We  began  .\rmed  Services  hearings 
on  November  27  We  had  2  weeks  of 
those  hearings.  I  attended  all  of  those 
hearings,  and  the  evidence  was  over- 
whelming at  those  hearings  that  the 
sanctions  were  working:  that  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  Iraqis  were  feeling  the 
bite  of  those  sanctions.  With  every  wit- 
ness, I  urged  that  we  undertake  talks 
with  those  sanctions  to  resolve  the 
problem  in  the  Mideast. 

I  was  pleased.  Mr.  President,  when  on 
the  last  day  of  the  hearings,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  indicated 
that  he  would  undertake  talks. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  debate  this  issue 
today,  talks  are  still  going  on  through 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  and  our 
friends  in  the  European  Community. 
But  it  was  also  clear  in  those  Armed 
Services  hearings  that  after  November 
8.   when   the   President  announced   the 


augmentation  of  forces  in  the  Mideast, 
that  the  augmentation  was  an  engine 
driving  us  toward  war.  We  had  to  give 
up  a  rotation  policy  and  we  went  to  the 
United  Nations  which  finally  author- 
ized through  a  resolution  the  use  of 
force  after  January  15, 

I  was  involved  in  the  debate  with  my 
friend.  Senator  AL  D'AMato  of  New 
York  State,  on  'Crossfire,"  When  we 
talked  about  that  U,N,  resolution  in 
that  debate.  I  referred  to  that  as  an  act 
by  our  allies  and  friends  where  they 
said.  "America,  you  go  fight;  we'll  hold 
your  coat,"  Regrettably,  to  this  day 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  burden 
sharing  by  our  allies  and  friends. 

On  January  3.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Jim  Baker  came  to 
meet  with  us.  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  a  secure  room  here  m  the  Cap- 
itol. At  that  time.  I  said  to  Secretary 
Cheney.  "I  understand  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  sanctions  and  the  talks 
may  not  work.  If  that  happens.  I  would 
support  the  use  of  force.  We  have  mas- 
sive air  power,  overwhelming  m  that 
region.  The  Iraqis  have  a  few  .Mirage 
and  a  few  Mig  airplanes.  Dont  chew  up 
our  young  people  on  the  ground  in  Ku- 
wait. If  we  have  to  use  force,  give  us 
your  assurance  you  will  use  our  mas- 
sive air  power.  He  will  sue  for  jseace  in 
days  ■• 

The  Secretary  said.  "We  can't  discuss 
battle  plans." 

'i'esterday.  the  Secretary  called  me 
again  and  a^ked  me  to  consider  a  favor- 
able vote  on  this  resolution,  and  I  told 
him  again.  "Mr,  Secretary,  if  the  sanc- 
tions and  the  talks  have  failed.  I  could 
support  massive  air  power.  Give  me 
your  assurance  that's  the  way  we  will 
do  it.  not  with  our  young  people  on  the 
ground." 

He  said.  "I  can't  do  that," 

And  later  in  the  day.  yesterday,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called 
me  and  asked  me  to  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution. I  said.  "Can't  we  work  out  a 
comprom.ise  by  which  some  of  us  could 
stand  m  support  of  you  by  use  of  air 
power  without  committing  our  ground 
forces  there''"  And  he  made  no  such 
commitment. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  something  My 
dear  friend  and  young  Congressman. 
Jerry  Costello.  from  my  home  2lst 
Congressional  District  m  Illinois  has  a 
boy  on  the  ground  there  in  Kuwait  m 
the  82d  Airborne. 

My  best  friend  and  neighbor  lost  his 
son  as  a  lance  corporal  in  \'ietnam  Mr 
President.  I  was  a  young  State  Senator 
in  Illinois  m  those  years  I  was  trying 
a  lawsuit  and  I  went  home  to  my  house 
to  get  a  medical  file  for  my  lawsuit, 
and  while  I  was  there  the  doorbell 
rang.  I  came  down  the  steps  and  opened 
the  door  to  my  house  There  stood  a 
marine  major  in  resplendent  formal 
uniform  and  a  marine  sergeant,  and 
they  asked  for  my  friend.  They  said. 
"He  is  not  home  next  door."   I  knew 
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what  that  meant.  Mr.  President.  I  told 
them  where  his  place  of  business  was. 
and  they  went  there 

When  my  friend  had  emotionally  re- 
covered, to  some  extent,  he  later  told 
me  that  he  was  sitting  in  his  office  and 
he  saw  that  marine  major  and  that  ma- 
rine sergeant  walking  through  his 
place  of  business,  and  he  jumped  up 
from  his  desk  and  he  ran  to  the  door 
and  he  said.  "My  God.  they  have  killed 
my  son  My  God.  they  have  killed  my 
son." 

Mr.  President,  sanctions  and  talks 
can  work  if  we  are  diligent  and  we  as- 
siduously pursue  that  course,  but  if 
they  do  not,  massive  air  power  in  a 
matter  of  days  can  bring  this  villian  to 
his  knees  to  sue  for  peace. 

But  this  resolution— this  resolution- 
gives  the  President  of  the  United 
States  unlimited  power— to  use  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  at  midnight.  January 
15 — and  simply  send  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  send  our  young 
people  on  the  ground  against  a  numeri- 
cally superior  army  of  1  million  people 
with  a  Republican  Guard  of  excellent 
soldiers  and  battle-hardened  people 
who  fought  for  9  years  in  that  region.  I 
do  not  want  our  young  people  on  the 
ground. 

I  would  support  massive  force  in  the 
air  I  have  said  that  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  I  have  said  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  have  said  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  have  said  it  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  pray  for  peace.  I  fear 
war 

If  it  is  war,  I  pray  the  President  has 
heard  my  words  and  he  uses  our  mas- 
sive air  power  to  emerge  successfully. 

The  i'RKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  N't»i)ra.ska  is  recognized. 

Mr  KERREY.  Mr  President,  that 
was  a  very  moving  speech  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  that  address. 

President  Bush  will  get  the  author- 
ization he  needs  to  use  whatever  force 
is  necessary  to  drive  Irarj  from  Kuwait. 
I  supported  an  alternative  authoriza- 
tion which  has  failed.  It  would  have 
given  permission  for  the  use  of  force  to 
contain  Iraq  and  maintain  a  naval 
blockade,  and  for  time  to  allow  the 
economic  sanctions  to  have  a  greater 
effect. 

I  will  vote  against  the  Warner  resolu- 
tion because  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
give  the  President  permission  to 
launch  a  military  attack  under  the 
current  circumstances  However,  let 
there  be  no  doubt  of  this  If  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  go  to  war.  1  will  sup- 
port our  soldiers  completely 

F'rlor  to  this  vote  I  have  made  state- 
ments about  President  Hush's  conduct 
and  the  arguments  he  has  made  In  de- 
fense of  his  policy  These  statements 
help  explain  my  vote  against  what  the 


President  believes  he  needs  to  wage  a 
war  against  Iraq. 

Fii-st,  the  President  is  wrong  to  have 
threatened  Iraq  with  war  The  basis  of 
the  threat  was  the  belief  it  would  force 
Iraq  to  withdraw.  The  language  of 
threat— "Just  watch  me"  or  "We'll 
kick  his "—bore  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  little  league  foot- 
ball coach  than  a  Commander  in  Chief. 
The  justification  of  the  threat^show 
our  resolve  to  Iraq— was  made  nec- 
essary by  the  President  to  involve  the 
Congress  other  than  as  a  receptacle  for 
notification.  I  believe  these  threats  and 
the  fissumptions  which  necessitated 
them  simultaneously  stiffened  Iraq's 
resolve  and  weakened  America's. 

The  President's  commitment  of  Unit- 
ed States  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  .Au- 
gust to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  enjoyed 
near  unanimous  support  with  very  few 
negative  comments.  Perhaps  this 
caused  the  President  to  believe  that  he 
could  pursue  his  policy  without  con- 
sultation. 

His  decision  to  change  that  commit- 
ment to  an  offensive  force  In  November 
without  consulting  with  Congress 
caught  almost  everyone  by  surprise. 
There  was  a  sea  of  change  of  attitudes 
at  home  with  most  of  us  having  very 
little  information  which  would  guide 
our  answers  when  citizens  asked  us 
questions. 

Here  is  where  he  should  have  called 
in  Congress  to  ask  for  their  support.  He 
should  have  told  us  why  he  believed 
this  action  was  necessary  and  asked  for 
our  support.  Post  decision  notification, 
meetings,  photo  opportunities  and 
gatherings  to  discuss  the  situation,  all 
of  these  occurred  after  the  most  impor- 
tant decisions  had  already  been  made. 

Paul  Gigot  wrote  yesterday  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  about  a  similar  in- 
cident in  our  pa-st  when  an  American 
President  saw  the  need  to  use  force  to 
defend  a  far  away  U.S.  interest.  The 
moment  occurred  after  World  War  II 
when  America's  tendency  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  commitments  which  had 
cost  U8  so  dearly. 

In  1947,  President  Truman  saw  a  dan- 
ger of  Communist  expansion  and  ag- 
gression in  Greece  and  Turkey  He  ap>- 
proached  a  Republican  Congress  to  ask 
for  their  support.  Senator  Robert  Taft 
would  not  give  it.  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg  of  Michigan  replied.  "Mr. 
President,  if  you  will  say  that  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country.  I  will  sup- 
port you.  and  I  believe  most  of  its 
Members  will  do  the  same." 

Like  Mr  Gigot  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  used  Senator  Vanden- 
berg's  position  as  an  example  of  what 
should  guide  Senators  today  It  would 
be  much  easier  for  us  to  do  so  if  Presi- 
dent Bush  would  follow  the  example  of 
President  Truman 

President  Bush  did  not  approach  the 
Congress  to  say  I  have  a  difficult  deci- 
sion to  make,  this  is  why  I  believe  it  Is 
right,  and  I  hope  you  will  support  me. 


Instead,  he  made  the  decision  to  deploy 
American  forces,  defended  his  right  to 
do  so.  and  suggested  that  those  of  us 
who  criticized  this  decision  were  en- 
dangering the  troops  he  had  sent 

The  President  was  also  wrong  to 
compare  Saddam  Hu.ssein  with  Adolf 
Hitler.  His  brutality  and  barbarous  be- 
havior are  not  in  dispute  Those  of  us 
who  believed  President  Carter  was 
right  to  build  a  foreign  policy  upon 
moral  judgments  about  human  rights 
are  pleased  to  see  former  critics  of 
these  policies  now  making  the  argu- 
ments in  defense  of  them. 

His  military  threat  is  also  not  in  dis- 
pute. Nor  is  our  need  to  confront  that 
threat  with  force.  I  must  insert  at  this 
time  my  strong  objection  to  state- 
ments made  by  some  proponents  of  this 
resolution  that  those  of  us  who  are  ad- 
vising patience  are  presenting  the  pol- 
ic.y  of  Neville  Chamberlain  at  Munich 

Not  only  have  we  learned  the  lessons 
of  the  thirties  that  you  must  meet  ag- 
gression head  on  if  you  are  to  stop  it. 
I  have  not  heard  a  single  Senator  argu- 
ing that  we  should  ignore  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion. However,  we  have  also  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  forties,  sixties,  seventies. 
and  eighties.  We  know  from  experience 
that  forceful  patience  can  work.  We 
know  in  the  Middle  East  that  force 
alone  is  not  enough 

Although  it  might  generate  political 
support,  the  Adolf  Hitler  analogy  pro- 
vokes the  wrong  image  and  the  wrong 
p)Olicies.  It  provokes  a  defense  from 
supporters  of  force  that  should  be  un- 
necessary. 

Further,  I  tell  you  this;  I  believe  the 
Winston  Churchill  quotes  which  have 
been  offered  as  a  justification  for  war 
are  the  least  persuasive  of  all.  If  I  hear 
one  more  Winston  Churchill  quote 
given  as  if  they  had  relevance  in  this 
situation,  I  may  ask  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  install  motion  sickness  bags 
at  our  desks. 

This  IS  not  Munich  in  1938.  it  is  1991 
and  all  of  us  understand  the  difference. 
In  1938  a  majority  was  unwilling  to 
confront  the  aggression  of  .Adolf  Hitler: 
in  1991  Congress  is  almost  unanimous 
in  its  willingness  to  do  so  In  the  case 
of  the  Third  Reich  it  took  every  ounce 
of  every  .American's  energy  to  contain 
and  defeat  them;  in  the  ca.se  of  Iraq 
they  have  been  completely  contained 
with  considerably  less  force 

President  Bush  is  also  wrong  to  re- 
spect only  one  memory  of  Vietnam - 
that  of  the  professional  military  offi- 
cer—as he  form.ulated  his  policy.  I  un- 
derstand and  respect  the 
nonincrementAlizatlon  military  plan 
the  support  of  which  is  the  sole  reason 
the  President  .says  this  will  not  be  an- 
other Vietnam 

At  the  very  least  there  are  two  other 
Vietnam  memories  which  should  be  re- 
spected by  the  President  but  appear 
not  to  be  The  first,  is  you  must  be  con- 
fident the  American  people  will  sup- 
port the  war  if  a  sp)eedy  end  does  not 


occur  .And  you  must  consider  what  the 
impact  of  the  use  of  force  will  be  on  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  stabil- 
ity of  the  people  who  live  in  the  war's 
theater.  Again,  respect  for  these  two 
memories  need  not  prevent  us  from 
forcefully  confronting  Saddam  Hussein 
or  others  who  will  most  assuredly  fol- 
low 

Finally,  the  President  is  wrong  when 
he  predicts  this  action  will  provide  the 
basis  for  a  new  world  order  based  upon 
respect  for  international  law.  .At  best 
this  conflict  will  determine  to  what 
ends  the  United  States  will  go  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  an  economic  interest. 

Some  have  argued  that  Congress 
should  merely  get  behind  the  President 
and  support  his  request  for  permission 
to  use  whatever  force  necessary.  I  won- 
der how  these  individuals  reconcile  this 
position  with  their  understanding  of 
the  President's  need  to  present  treaties 
for  ratification  to  the  .Senate  after  he 
h.is  negotiated  them  with  other  na- 
tions Surely,  the  decision  to  go  to  war 
l^  on  a  par  with  a  decision  which  is 
made  to  prevent  one. 

I  have  listened  most  carefully  to 
those  who  argue  that  a  vote  against 
the  President  will  encourage  Saddam 
Hussein  to  resist  us  more.  For  empha- 
sis and  in  conclusion,  if  war  is  what 
Iraq  wants  and  if  the  President  makes 
the  decision  to  attack,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  our  soldiers,  sailors,  air 
force,  and  marines  will  have  my  sup- 
port. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  oppose 
this  resolution.  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
policy;  I  believe  it  gives  the  President 
too  much  authority.  But  let  me  make 
It  clear  that  if  the  President  chooses 
military  action  against  the  nation  of 
Iraq.  I  tend  to  support  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  air  force,  and  marines  entirely. 

I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  .Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  these  votes 
are  particularly  difficult  for  me  as. 
since  having  participated  in  the  1945 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco.  I  have  always  been  a  great 
believer  in  collective  security. 

But  true  collective  security  means  an 
equal,  proportional  sharing  of  the  load 
and  of  the  bloodshed  by  the  various  na- 
tions. This  is  certainly  not  the  case 
here,  as  the  United  States  would  carry 
a  disproportionately  large  share  of 
bloodshed  and  the  load. 

Moreover,  time  would  also  allow  us 
to  obtain  a  more  equitable  sharing  of 
the  human  and  financial  burden  of  en- 
forcing the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, not  just  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  intolerable  to  my  mind  that  we 
should  go  to  war  when  90  percent  of  the 
casualties  will  be  American  and  when 
the  bulk  of  the  financial  cost  will  be 
shouldered  by  the  United  States  tax- 
payer, and  realizing,  at  the  same  time. 


that  the  majority  of  Americans  are  not 
concerned  about  replacing  or  restoring 
the  Emir  of  Kuwait  to  his  throne. 

•Accordingly.  I  oppose  going  to  war 
against  Iraq  at  this  time.  We  have  m 
place  comprehensive,  very  effective 
economic  sanctions;  actually,  accord- 
ing to  our  witnesses,  the  most  effective 
set  of  universal  sanctions  that  have 
ever  in  history  been  applied  against  a 
single  nation. 

These  U.N.  sanctions  will  produce 
one  of  three  results.  First,  they  may 
persuade  Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait.  That  would  be  the  best. 
Second,  they  may  inflict  sufficient 
pain  that  the  Iraqi  people  will  over- 
throw Saddam  Hussein.  Or  third,  at 
least  they  will  over  time  degrade  Iraq's 
military  capabilities  so  that  any  mili- 
tary operation  to  liberate  Kuwait  will 
be  far  less  costly  in  terms  of  lost  -Amer- 
ican lives. 

We  should  recognize  that  time  is  on 
our  side,  not  Iraq's.  Time  is  helping  de- 
grade the  war  machine  of  the  Iraqis. 
Time  is  wearing  away  at  the  enemy 
more  than  it  is  with  us. 

So  let  us  give  sanctions  the  nec- 
essary time  to  bring  Iraq  to  its  knees. 
We  owe  this  to  every  young  man  and 
young  woman  now  serving  our  Nation 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  those  who  are 
still  destined  to  go  there  In  general,  it 
seems  to  me.  this  would  be  a  very  un- 
wise measure. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  majority  leader. 

.Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
came  to  the  floor  today  hoping,  as  this 
fateful  day  has  arrived,  that  we  would 
have  a  choice  between  two  resolutions, 
one  that  would  clearly  state  the  propo- 
sition for  r)eace.  as  against  the  one 
that  we  are  about  to  vote  upon  which 
states  the  proposition  for  war. 

I  was  terribly  disappointed  that  that 
first  resolution  did  not  give  us  that  op- 
tion. The  first  resolution,  you  will  re- 
call, on  page  i.  says  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  American  military 
force  to  enforce  the  U.S.  economic  em- 
bargo against  Iraq,  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia  from  direct  Iraqi  attack,  and  to 
protect  American  forces  in  the  region; 
clearly  an  authorization  for  war. 

.So  consequently  I  find  myself  in  a 
situation  of  having  to  vote  against 
both  of  the  resolutions,  because  in  my 
reading  of  them,  they  do  not  offer  us 
the  alternative  of  peace 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  the  WTiite 
House  rKDlicy  up  to  this  point  is  not  our 
policy  too.  We  in  the  Congress  can 
complain  all  we  want  about  the  lack  of 
sufficient  consultation  with  Congress 
in  the  development  of  the  current  pol- 
icy. We  can  talk  until  we  are  blue  in 
the  face  about  our  constitutional 
power  to  declare  war. 


But  let  there  be  no  mistake.  This 
Congress  has  been  a  full,  if  confused  at 
times,  partner  in  the  White  House  pol- 
icy ever  since  we  ourselves  refused  to 
uphold  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
early  last  fall,  and  instead,  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  congratulating 
the  Presiaent  with  the  policy  at  that 
time  which  only  served  as  an  invita- 
tion to  the  UTiite  House  to  follow  the 
policy  that  had  been  started. 

Now,  more  than  3  months  later,  we 
are  face  to  face  with  the  prospects  of 
war.  Well  over  half  a  million  United 
States  and  Allied  troops  are  now  star- 
ing across  the  desert  at  a  similar  num- 
ber of  Iraq:  troops.  Well  over  1  million 
men  and  women  are  at  this  very  mo- 
ment poised  with  their  fingers  on  the 
triggers  of  some  of  the  most  lethal 
weapons  in  human  history. 

As  complicated  as  the  geopolitics  of 
this  situation  may  be.  the  question  we 
are  constitutionally  obliged  to  answer 
could  not  be  more  simple.  .Are  we  will- 
ing to  give  the  go-ahead  for  war'!' 

I  cannot  overstate  the  seriousness  of 
that  question.  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
ruthless  dictator  who  currently  is  en- 
amored of  his  leading  role  on  the  world 
stage,  and  seems  very  eager  to  martyr 
himself  and  even  his  people. 

Moreover,  with  our  acquiescence,  if 
not  our  outright  support,  he  has  under- 
taken the  largest  weapons  purchasing 
program  in  Third  World  history,  and  it 
has  paid  off  handsomely  for  him. 

Iraqi  troops  are  equipped  with  thou- 
sands of  tanks,  with  Exocet  and  Scud- 
B  missiles,  and  with  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons.  And  I  hope  the  next 
time  we  are  on  this  floor  debating  the 
sale  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems. 
The  next  time  we  are  on  this  floor  de- 
bating whether  to  pour  more  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  into  the  developing 
world — I  do  hope  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member that  fact.  These  are  not  sticks 
and  knives— if  our  troops  are  sent  into 
battle,  they  will  he  face-to-face  with 
some  of  the  best  weapons  money  can 
buy. 

Moreover.  Congress  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  determine  how  war  will  be 
waged.  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it, 
we  have  the  power  to  declare  war.  That 
is  it.  Once  we  give  the  White  House  our 
blessing,  the  President — as  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief — will  have  the  author- 
ity to  fight  in  any  way  he  chooses  to 
fight,  and  with  whatever  weapons  he 
chooses  to  use. 

W'e  have  all  heard  the  President's 
promise:  This  will  not  be  "another 
Vietnam.  "  We  also  all  know  that  that 
is  a  thinly  veiled  code  for  "we  will  hit 
them  with  everything  we  have. 
Straightaway.  No  hesitation  "  The  ob- 
vious implication  is  that  this  war  will 
be  quick  and  easy  and  clean. 

Indeed,  the  Pentagon  is  now  doing 
everything  possible  to  give  us  the  im- 
pression that  war  will  come  in  a  tidy 
little  package. 
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Even  the  words  are  neat  and  tidy- 
body  ba+fs  are  not.  body  ba^rs  anymore 
That  Is  too  messy  That  conjures  up  all 
the  wrong  Images-  Images  of  blood  and 
pain  and  suffering.  Now  body  bags  are 
human  remains  pouches."  There. 
America,  does  that  make  you  feel  bet- 
ter'' Your  sons  and  daughters  and 
mothers  and  fathers  will  have  their 
faces  blown  off— their  limbs  torn 
apart^-their  chests  ripped  open:  but 
they  will  not  come  home  in  body  bags. 
They  will  come  home  in  neat  and  tidy 
human  remains  pouches. 

Mr.  President,  war  is  not  quick  and 
easy  and  clean.  It  is  horrible. 

It  is  agonizing  And  in  the  midst  of 
battle,  war  is  often  as  random  as  it  is 
violent.  Innocent  people  lose  their 
lives:  the  children  and  the  spouses  and 
the  parents  of  people  like  you  and  me 
lose  their  lives  simply  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

To  my  colleagues  who  are  prepared 
to  give  the  White  House  their  blessing 
for  war:  I  beg  you — do  not  avert  your 
eyes.  Stare  it  in  the  face,  and  expect 
Its  horrible  Images  to  be  replayed  over 
and  over  and  over  again.  Let  us  not  be 
conned  into  thinking  that  war  will  be 
quick  and  easy  and  clean. 

Maybe  it  will  all  be  over  in  a  matter 
of  hours— or  a  matter  of  days— or  a 
matter  of  weeks  at  the  outside.  Even  if 
it  is,  Mr  President,  at  what  cost?  At 
what  cost  in  human  lives'  How  many 
lost  lives  can  we  accept;  100.  1. 000, 
lO.OOC  And  who  decides?  Who  decides 
how  many  lost  lives  a  family  can  ac- 
cepf  Who  is  prepared  to  tell  a  grieving 
widow  that  her  husband's  life  was  part 
of  the  loss  we  deemed  acceptable?  We 
are  told  that  the  loss  of  life  would  be 
minimal.  Minimal  compared  to  whaf 
The  loss  of  life  in  war— no  matter  how 
short  it  might  be-  would  not  be  mini- 
mal when  compared  to  the  alternative. 

Even  in  the  very  best  case  scenario, 
the  loss  of  life  would  be  unacceptable. 
But  what  happens  when  the  war  does 
not  go  the  way  we  want  it  to?  Maybe 
war  will  not  last  for  a  matter  of  days. 
Maybe  this  war  will  drag  on  for 
months.  Or  just  maybe,  this  war  will 
drag  on  for  years.  And  what  happens  if 
the  alliance  is  torn  apart  by  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  war** 

And  what  happens  then?  What  hap>- 
pens  when  the  war  to  which  we  gave 
our  blessings  does  not  unfold  the  way 
we  wanted  it  to  unfold'' 

What  happens  when  domestic  public 
opinion— which  even  now  is  sharply  di- 
vided over  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  should  go  to  war  with  Iraq— be- 
ginti  to  plummet""  What  happens  when  a 
tidal  wave  of  anti  Americanism  sweeps 
across  the  Arab  world''  What  happens 
when  the  President  comes  to  us  and 
asks  to  have  the  draft  reinstated. 

For  those  who  find  it  uncomfortable 
to  opp<iHe  a  war  t>efore  it  starts,  let  me 
only  tell  you  from  very  personal  expe- 
rience that  this  is  nothing  compared  to 


how  you  win  feel  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  war 

Raising  questions  now  may  garner 
some  criticism.  But  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  giving  our  approval  to  war 
now  and  then  having  second  thoughts 
when  it  does  not  unfold  the  way  we 
want  it  to  unfold. 

Once  we  have  given  the  White  House 
a  green  light — explicitly  or  implicitly. 
sooner  or  later— there  will  be  no  turn- 
ing back  short  of  cutting  off  funds. 
And.  again,  I  tell  you  from  very  per- 
sonal experience,  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  than  being  forced  to  choose 
between  funding  a  war  you  do  not  sup- 
port and  cutting  off  funds  for  a  war  to 
which  our  troops  are  sacrificing  their 
lives. 

If  we  are  going  to  send  our  troops 
into  combat,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
the  worst  case  scenario.  We  must  be  so 
sure  of  our  objectives — so  sure  that  our 
national  security  depends  on  removing 
Iraq's  military  from  every  last  inch  of 
Kuwait  — that  we  are  willing  to  initiate 
a  war  and  commit  this  Nation's  young 
people  to  it,  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes  and  no  matter  what  the  cost.  We 
must  be  able  to  look  at  our  young  men 
and  women  now  on  the  frontlines  and 
tell  them  that  their  lives  are  a  legiti- 
mate price  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  that.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that 
now.  And  I  will  not  be  prepared  to  do 
that  in  the  future.  Not  6  months  from 
now.  Not  12  months  from  now.  Not 
ever. 

God  knows  that  I  hate  what  Iraq  has 
done  to  Kuwalt^and  to  the  Kuwaiti 
people.  Nobody  could  look  at  the  pic- 
tures of  Kuwait  City  and  hear  the  sto- 
ries of  suffering  and  violence  and  de- 
struction without  being  profoundly 
moved.  But  Mr  President,  even  the 
most  brutal  human  rights  violations  of 
one  nation  do  not  Justify  an  offensive 
strike  by  another  nation 

Indeed,  it  makes  a  mockery  of  the  ex- 
ceptional work  done  by  organizations 
like  Amnesty  International  to  use 
their  documentation  of  human  rights 
abuses  as  a  convenient  justification  for 
launching  an  attack  that  will  very  cer- 
tainly cause  even  more  suffering. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it.  this 
is  about  oil— about  our  dependency  on 
the  oil  reserves  that  lie  under  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  and  the  whole  of  the  Arabian 
Peninsula.  We  must  be  honest  about 
the  real  motivations  behind  this  pol- 
icy, and  then  we  must  all  ask  ourselves 
one  basic  question: 

Does  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  con- 
stitute such  a  grave  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States 
that  we  are  willing  to  spill  the  blood  of 
the  Nation's  children  to  reverse  it? 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  say  that 
it  does. 

If  we   want   to   avoid   war.   then   we 
ought  to  say  so.  Right  here— and  right 
now    And  instead  of  playing  this  dan 
gerous   game   of  "maybe   now,    maybe 


later",  it  is  my  view  that  we  ought  to 
bring  our  troops  home  once  and  for  all 
I  am  deeply  saddened  that  neither  reso- 
lution offered  here  today  reflects  that 
point  of  view. 

This  Nation  is  obviously  deeply  di- 
vided over  the  question  of  war.  This 
Congress  is  deeply  divided  over  that 
question,  and  well  we  should  be — we 
are  a  reflection  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  our  skepticism  is  their  skep- 
ticism. But  if  we  are  this  divided  now. 
think  how  divided  we  will  he  when  the 
shooting  starts— and  when  our  young 
people  begin  coming  home  in  those 
"human  remains  pouches  "  that  are  not 
so  neat  and  tidy  after  all 

Before  I  close.  I  want  to  make  some- 
thing very  clear. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
anyone  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  White 
House  I  know  in  my  heart  that  every- 
one here  and  everyone  in  the  WTiite 
House  understands  the  seriousness  of 
the  issue  now  at  hand  and  h;is  thought 
it  through  very  carefully  Nobody 
wants  war.  and  I  do  not  suggest  that 
those  who  are  willing  to  line  up  behind 
the  January  15  deadline  are  doing  so 
because  they  are  somehow  eager  to 
send  our  young  people  into  combat. 

That  said,  however,  it  is  very  obvious 
to  me  that  this  is  not  a  war  our  Nation 
should  fight.  This  is  not  a  war  we — as  a 
nation — are  prepared  to  fight. 

Not  for  oil  or  pride  or  anything  else. 
Not  now  Not  ever.  We  may  have 
thefirepKJwer.  Mr.  President,  but  we  do 
not  have  the  will  As  deeply  as  some 
people  believe  that  war  is  our  only  op- 
tion, many  others  believe  that  war  is 
not  an  option  at  all.  And  we  owe  it  to 
our  troops — to  their  families — to  our 
Nation— and  ultimately  to  ourselves  to 
say  so  before  we  pass  the  point  of  no 
return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  world  has 
united  to  condemn,  in  judgment,  the 
Iraqi  Government  President  Bush  has 
sought  every  possible  diplomatic  or  po- 
litical solution.  The  world  and  America 
now  demand  resolution  of  the  chaos 
created  by  Saddam  Hussein  Hussein 
seeks  "just  and  dignified  treatment  ' 
That  was  what  his  Foreign  Minister 
told  Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker  just 
this  week.  Yet  he  has  consistently  dis- 
played a  character  void  of  human  de- 
cency, dignity,  and  justice. 

The  situation  is  clear  now.  In  fact,  to 
quote  the  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Richard  Perle.  "If  America 
fails  when  the  issues  are  so  clear,  the 
aggression  so  unambiguous,  the  value 
so  fundamental,  the  international  com- 
munity so  united,  how  will  America 
fare  in  a  far  more  common  condition  of 
confusion,  divided  opinion,  ambiguity 
and  moral  uncertainty''" 

The  world  is  united  and  I  have  to 
commend  President  Bush  for  the  effort 


that  he  made  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  personal  diplomacy.  r>er- 
sonal  contacts  with  leaders  all  over  the 
world  to  bring  the  world  together, 
unite  against  the  aggression  of  one 
man,  really.  Saddam  Hussein. 

Now  the  world  is  watching,  watching 
this  body,  to  see  what  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  do  under  these  conditions  at  this 
time.  Hussein  is  watching.  He  is  watch- 
ing, and  he  is  waiting  to  see  if  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  the  request  of  our 
President. 

Are  we  united''  That  is  the  question. 
Are  we  united  as  people,  as  a  govern- 
ment, in  support  of  the  President  and 
with  the  Presidenf 

I  have  to  say  of  the  last  vote,  that 
was  a  very  important  vole;  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult vote.  I  know  that  every  Senator 
has  given  a  lot  of  prayerful  thought  to 
It.  debated  it  in  his  or  her  mind,  and 
wanted  to  do  the  right  thing.  It  was  a 
close  vote 

I  too.  support  the  sanctions.  I  sup- 
ported them  from  the  very  beginning 
But  they  have  been  in  place  now  for  4 
to  5  months,  and  so  I  have  to  ask  the 
question,  are  sanctions  enough''  I  think 
the  answer  is  no.  Will  they  alone  work'' 
I  think  the  answer  is  no.  If  they  were 
really  sanctions  on  Hussein,  maybe 
they  would,  but  they  are  sanctions  on 
the  people  of  Iraq. 

I  do  not  think  he  cares  about  the  peo- 
ple, but  sanctions  should  stay  in  place 
They  will  stay  in  place.  The  President 
IS  not  going  to  lift  them.  We  are  not 
going  to  ask  that  he  lift  them.  We  want 
them  to  slay  in  place.  But  what  is  at 
stake  now  with  this  vote  is  unity  or 
chaos 

.\gain.  Hussein  is  watching.  Will  the 
Senate  authorize  the  use  of  all  nec- 
essary actions,  including  force,  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion''  I 
trust  it  will,  that  the  Senate  will  not 
Lie  the  hands  of  the  President.  This 
vote  is  the  last  rose  of  peace.  W'e  have 
tried  everything  else  as  a  Nation  and 
as  a  Government  through  our  Presi- 
dent. I'm  reminded  of  a  quote  from  the 
Roman  poet  Horace  which  is  a  fitting 
commentary  on  the  vote  we  face  today 
I  use  an  aberration  of  that  passage  in 
which  he  said,  let  us  continue  our  ef- 
fort to  find  where  the  last  rose  lingers. 
This  is  where  the  last  rose  of  peace  lin- 
gers This  is  a  vote  that  does  not  say 
"let  us  go  to  war  now  "  This  is  a  vote 
that  says  we  are  unified,  we  are  to- 
gether with  our  President  and  with  the 
world  against  this  aggression.  If  we 
speak  together  with  one  voice  in  unity, 
that  is  our  best  last  hope  for  the  rose  of 
peace. 

W*hat  is  the  alternative  now?  What  if 
the  Senate  votes  down  this  very  impor- 
tant resolution''  We  then  after  3  days  of 
debate  day  and  night  will  have  voted 
down  a  resolution  on  the  sanctions  and 
voted  down  a  resolution  that  would  au- 
thorize all  necessary  actions  to  bring 
this  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 


How  will  thai  look''  What  kind  of 
chaos  will  that  create?  What  will  we 
do?  We  would  probably  continue  the 
sanctions,  or  would  we?  Would  we 
begin  to  withdraw  troops,  because 
without  the  option  of  the  serious 
threat  of  force  or.  in  fact,  force,  we 
would  not  need  that  many  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region?  And  should  we 
begin  to  withdraw  them,  what  would 
Hussein  do''  He  dances  in  the  streets  of 
Baghdad  tonight  because  the  Senate 
would  have  created  total  chaos  and  un 
certainty  about  what  is  happening. 

My  colleagues,  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion, vote  for  unity,  do  not  allow  chaos 
to  set  in.  Now  is  the  time  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
of  course  is  a  difficult  and  heartfelt 
moment  for  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 
We  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  deci- 
sion we  have.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of 
human  nature  and  to  each  of  our 
hearts. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  also  a 
defining  moment  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  our 
world.  All  of  us  feel  the  weight  of  the 
burden  of  decision.  But  I  make  my 
choice  today  to  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  give  him  not  a 
compulsion  to  go  to  war.  but  an  au- 
thorization to  commit  our  troops  to 
battle  should  he  determine  it  necessary 
to  protect  our  national  security.  Mr. 
President,  by  doing  so.  we  do  not  pass 
the  buck  of  responsibility.  In  fact,  we 
in  the  Congress  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  leadership  and  that  is  part  of 
the  price  of  public  service. 

A  lot  has  been  heard  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  consensus  here  of  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  stop  Saddam  Hussein,  how 
evil  he  is.  what  a  threat  he  is  to  world 
and  American  security 

War  is  justified.  That  is  what  we  are 
saying  by  supporting  this  resolution. 
We  are  not  ordering  the  war.  we  are 
putting  our  confidence  in  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  who  under  article  II. 
section  2  has  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  decisions  of  when  and  how  to 
go  to  war. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  head  of  State  of  Iraq  and 
why  his  brutal  and  outrageous  behav- 
ior justifies  our  stand.  Not  enough  has 
been  made  about  the  head  of  State  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

President  Bush  and  I  are  of  different 
parties,  we  disagree  on  issues.  But  I 
stand  here  today,  as  difficult  as  this 
decision  is,  to  support  this  resolution 
with  full  confidence  in  doing  so  be- 
cause of  my  measure  of  this  particular 
man  who  is  our  President.  He  is  strong 
He  is  balanced.  He  is  seasoned  in  world 
diplomacy.  He  has  been  through  war. 
He  has  seen  men  die  at  his  side.  He  is 
not  hungry  to  go  to  battle,  but  he  feels. 
I  believe,  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship of  our  country  and  the  world,  a  re- 


sponsibility to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity. And  I  know  that  he  will  exer- 
cise the  authority  that  we  will  give 
him  with  this  resolution  with  the 
greatest  care  for  human  life.  Inter- 
national order,  and  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  hope  and  pray,  as  I  am  sure  the 
President  does,  as  we  pass  this  resolu- 
tion it  will  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
Americans  stand  together  with  their 
President  to  advance  the  cause  of 
peace:  that  it  will  convince  Saddam 
Hussein  that  peace  is  the  only  rationa) 
course  to  take.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
our  act  today  in  concert  with  actions 
by  other  nations  around  the  world  will 
finally  reach  into  the  mind  of  Saddam 
Hussein  and  lead  him  to  the  decision  to 
spare  the  world  and  his  people  the  trag- 
edy and  horror  of  war. 

Beyond  that  hope,  this  resolution 
carries  meaning  for  the  conduct  of 
world  affairs  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
our  opportunity  to  draw  a  line  not  just 
in  the  sand,  but  a  line  between  moral- 
ity and  immorality,  between  civility 
and  barbarism,  between  la"*"  and  anar- 
chy. 

We  pass  laws  here  :n  the  Congress, 
throughout  this  country,  in  our  cities 
and  towns,  to  express  our  aspirations 
for  an  orderly  society.  It  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  form  governments  and  we 
give  people  authority  to  carry  out 
those  laws  to  punish  wrongdoers,  to 
punish  criminals  and.  if  necessary,  to 
remove  them  fromi  society  The  com- 
munity of  nations  is  not  so  carefully 
ordered.  But  through  international 
agencies  and  alliances,  over  the  years 
we  have  attempted  to  establish  some 
norm  of  international  order  and  civ- 
ilized behavior  This  is  such  a  time  Mr 
President,  this  is  a  moment  of  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  rule  of  law  m  the  world 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  spoken 
clearly.  Will  we  now  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  not  join  them  in  that 
expression  of  desire  for  order''  Now  it  is 
our  turn  We  have  a  standard  that  we 
can  set  for  global  conduct  and  send  a 
message  to  those  like  Saddam  Hussein 
who  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and 
use  arms  at  any  cost  of  human  life  to 
achieve  their  evil  intentions.  Let  us 
not  lose  this  opportunity  to  set  that 
standard  lest  all  standards  begin  to 
erode,  lest  lawlessness  abound  through- 
out the  world. 

The  world  looks  to  us  at  this  moment 
of  decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  one  additional  moment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  an  additional  minute  of 
time''  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  The  world  looks  to 
us  at  this  moment  of  decison  for  a  sign 
how  the  leading  Nation  of  the  world 
will  act.  Let  us  here  in  this  Chamber 
act  with  decisiveness,  with  firmness, 
with  the  highest  regard  for  the  rule  of 
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law.  and  the  highest  contempt  for  the 
aggression  and  barbarism  and  tyranny 
that  Is  represented  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

Finally,  a  word  about  our  men  and 
women  m  the  Pereian  Gulf  in  whom  we 
place  the  ultimate  responsibility.  It  is 
a  difficult  thlngr.  painful,  the  hardest 
decision  I  have  ever  made  to  cast  a 
vote  that  may  mean  war.  But  let  no 
one  believe  that  a  vote  agralnst  this  res- 
olution is  a  vote  for  permanent  peace. 
In  fact.  I  believe,  a  vote  against  this 
resolution  endangers  our  troops  fur- 
ther. 

Our  men  and  women  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  await  a  sign  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  All  the  communica- 
tions I  have  received  from  them  say 
that.  Where  do  we  stand  in  this  hour  of 
decision''  Let  us  show  them  that  we 
stand  with  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
behind  them.  They  are  heroes.  No  men 
and  women  have  ever  served  America's 
interests  in  a  greater  way.  And  I  prom- 
ise them  when  they  return  from  the 
Persian  Gulf— and  with  God's  help,  all 
of  them  will  return — we  will  all  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  road  and  cheer  as 
they  march  by. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  the 
gravity  of  the  issue  of  which  we  speak 
today  cannot  be  overstated.  Our  Nation 
stands  on  the  brink  of  war.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  men  and  women 
are  poised  on  the  Saudi-Kuwalti  border 
facing  over  500.000  Iraqi  troops.  We  are 
quickly  approaching  the  January  15 
deadline  imposed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  authorizing  the 
use  of  force  if  Iraqi  troops  refuse  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

Americans  are  concerned  over  the 
possibility  of  war.  I  share  this  concern. 
A  war  with  Iraq  will  mean  the  loss  of 
American  lives.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  bloodshed  can  be  avoided.  That  is 
why  I  have  supported  economic  sanc- 
tions as  a  means  to  pressure  Saddam 
Hussein  into  leaving  Kuwait.  I  have 
supported  diplomatic  initiatives,  most 
recently  the  talks  between  Secretary 
of  State.  James  Baker,  and  Mr.  Tarlq 
Aziz,  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister.  I  have 
supported  United  States  troop  deploy- 
ments to  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  means  by 
which  pressure  can  be  applied  to  force 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait.  I  have 
also  supported  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions as  part  of  a  worldwide  effort  to 
convince  Saddam  Hussein  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  position  I  pray  that  dip- 
lomatic initiatives  that  will  take  place 
over  the  next  few  days  will  achieve  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  this  crisis. 

However,  every  attempt  at  pressure. 
every  diplomatic  initiative  has  ended 
in  disappointment  and  futility  It  ha-s 
become  clear  to  this  Senator  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  taken  over  Kuwait 
and  ha«  no  present  Intention  of  leav- 
ing. Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
Congress,  after  months  of  hearings  and 


factfinding  missions,  to  make  its  posi- 
tion known  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  be  united. 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  that 
I.  or  other  Members  of  Congress,  may 
have  over  the  current  gulf  policy,  none 
of  us  have  forgotten  that  it  is  Saddam 
Hussein  alone  who  Is  responsible  for 
this  crisis.  Saddam  must  be  stopped  be- 
cause he  invaded  a  sovereign  nation 
and  now  threatens  all  other  nations  in 
this  region.  He  must  be  stopped  now. 
before  he  possesses  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pabilities. 

The  Congress  is  united  In  the  pror)o- 
sltion  that  there  will  be  no  linkage  be- 
tween the  occupation  of  Kuwait  and 
the  Palestinian  issue.  Iraq  did  not  in- 
vade Kuwait  because  of  any  concern  for 
Palestinians.  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  for 
hegemonic  reasons  and  oil.  It  was  only 
later,  as  an  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  in 
the  United  Nations  coalition,  that  the 
Palestinian  issue  was  raised  by  Iraq. 

There  has  been  unity  of  opinion  in 
Congress  concerning  the  need  for  our 
allies  to  more  equitably  share  the  bur- 
den and  costs  of  this  crisis.  There  are 
other  nations,  primarily  Germany  and 
Japan,  whose  vital  interests  are  af- 
fected more  than  ours,  but  they  have 
provided  little  help  thus  far  in  this  cri- 
sis. This  lack  of  cooperation  should  not 
deter  the  United  States  from  Its 
present  course.  However.  I  believe  that 
it  should  be  duly  noted  and  not  forgot- 
ten when  this  crisis  ends. 

Committees  of  Congress  have  held 
numerous  hearings  about  the  gulf  cri- 
sis. We  have  received  testimony  from 
senior  administration  officials  and  a 
wide  range  of  experts.  All  of  these  wit- 
nesses have  condemned  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  praised  the  administra- 
tion's stand  eigainst  Iraqi  aggression. 

The  choice  this  body  faces  today  is 
between  the  continued  reliance  on  eco- 
nomic sanctions  or  a  congressional  val- 
idation of  U.N  Resolution  678  provid- 
ing for  the  use  of  military  force  if  Iraqi 
forces  do  not  withdraw  from  Kuwait  by 
January  15.  1991.  Also,  this  body  sends 
a  critical  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
with  its  vote  for  or  against  the  use  of 
force.  Will  Saddam  Hussein  see  that 
America  is  divided  with  the  President 
on  one  side  and  the  Congress  on  an- 
other? I  believe  that  if  we  let  such  a 
perception  appear  in  the  minds  of  Sad- 
dam and  our  allies  we  would  be  making 
a  grave  mistake,  now  is  the  time  for 
America  to  speak  with  one  voice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
an  objection  to  an  additional  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr  DOLE.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  That  is  fine 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Two 
minutes 

Mr.  SHELBY  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  debated  and  examined,  our  next 
votes  in  the  Senate  will  be  very  per- 
sonal.  Mr.   President,  now  is  the  time 


to  make  this  very  personal  choice.  I 
have  not  reached  my  decision  lightly 
Last  January.  I  met  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein in  Baghdad  I  came  away  from 
that  meeting  with  the  feeling  that 
Iraq's  leader  was  a  man  who  could  not 
be  trusted  His  invasion  of  Kuwait  cer- 
tainly justified  my  feelings 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  attended  many 
hearings  where  a  wide  range  of  views 
on  the  gulf  crisis  were  presented  I  re- 
cently traveled  to  the  Middle  East  with 
the  majority  leader  in  order  that  I 
might  determine  for  myself  the  exact 
nature  of  this  crisis.  I  have  spent  the 
last  4  days  criss-crossing  my  home 
State  enlisting  the  views  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  on  the  issue  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  policy,  based  on  eco- 
nomic sanctions  will  not,  by  itself,  re- 
sult in  the  outcome  that  we  all  desire 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  continued  diplo- 
matic activity,  without  the  threat  of 
force,  will  convince  Saddam  Hussein  to 
pull  his  troops  out  of  Kuwait 

The  only  way  that  the  world  commu- 
nity can  now  convince  Saddam  Hussein 
of  the  insanity  of  his  actions  is  to  show 
a  united  front.  It  has  been  Saddam 
Hussein's  intransigence  that  has  led  us 
to  this  point,  not  the  President's  and 
not  the  United  Nations'.  We  must  now 
stand  behind  our  President,  our 
troops — exposed  in  the  Saudi  Arabian 
desert— and  the  nations  of  the  world  In 
sending  a  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  we  will  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  force  his  troops  out  of  Ku- 
wait should  he  not  consent  to  a  peace- 
ful withdrawal  by  January  15. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democratic  issue.  This  is  an 
American  issue.  That  is  why  I  have  co- 
spwnsored  and  will  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  and  sup- 
ported by  many  of  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As  I  cast  this 
vote,  my  hope  remains  that  the  possi- 
bility of  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  cri- 
sis is  not  outside  our  reach.  The  choice 
now  lies  with  Saddam  Hussein  I  pray 
that  he  chooses  peace 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  .Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr   RoHHl 

Mr  ROBB  Thank  you.  .Mr  President. 
My  views  on  this  matter  are  well 
known  to  most  Members  so  I  will  use 
my  brief  allocation  of  time  to  rephrase 
the  question  before  us.  Can  we  trust 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
act  in  this  matter  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Nation's  armed  forces''  I  believe  that 
we  can  and  we  should,  and  I  believe  the 
consequences  of  not  doing  so  would  be 
devastating 

First,  this  is  not  and  should  not  be  a 
partisan    issue,    and    I    commend    the 


leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
keeping  it  from  becoming  one. 

Second,  we  agree  on  the  objectives 
required  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions.  To  be  certain,  there  are 
widespread  differences  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  mass  additional  commit- 
ments of  U.S.  troops  immediately  after 
the  November  election  and  whether 
sanctions  have  had  adequate  time  to 
work.  But  those  questions  are  largely 
moot  at  this  point. 

The  additional  troops  are  on  the 
scene,  or  soon  will  be.  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  achieved  international  agree- 
ment that  Iraq  must  be  out  of  Kuwait 
by  January  15.  To  give  even  the  appear- 
ance of  tying  the  President's  hands  at 
this  late  date  would  send  the  wrong 
message  to  Saddam  Hussein,  the  wrong 
message  to  our  allies,  and  the  wrong 
message  to  the  international  commu- 
nity in  this  first  real  test  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  post-cold-war  era 

I  believe  we  should  commend  the 
President  for  putting  together  a  truly 
extraordinary  coalition  and  for  giving 
the  United  Nations  a  chance  to  play  a 
responsible  role— even  if  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  most  of  our  allies  are  carry- 
ing anything  like  as  much  of  the  bur- 
den as  they  should.  And  we  should 
commend  the  President  for  consulting 
widely  and  frequently  with  Congresf. 
even  if  he  has  not  agreed  with  all  of 
our  often  contradictory  advice  or 
agreed  with  the  vast  majority  of  Mem- 
bers who  believe  his  authority  to  en- 
gage in  certain  types  of  military  oper- 
ations is  more  limited  than  he  believes. 

Giving  the  President  the  authoriza- 
tion he  has  asked  for— and  which  he 
has  already  received  from  the  inter- 
national community — does  not  require 
him  to  commit  our  troops  on  January 
15,  or  on  any  specific  date  thereafter 

And  even  if  many  Middle  Eastern 
leaders  are  correct  in  their  belief  that 
Saddam  Hussein  will  not  believe  we 
have  the  will  to  use  force  until  we 
strike— that  still  does  not  "require  " 
the  President  to  commit  our  infantry 
and  armored  units — where  our  losses 
could  quickly  become  unacceptable 
under  almost  any  definition— in  the 
first  days  of  fighting — or  hopefully 
ever. 

To  the  contrary,  most  scenarios  in- 
volve taking  down  high-priority  tar- 
gets without  committing  ground  troops 
In  the  initial  phases 

The  President  could  then,  having 
shown  Saddam  Hussein  the  strength  of 
American  resolve,  reassess  the  situa- 
tion and  revert  to  a  containment  and 
sanctlcns  strategy  if  he  believes  it 
would  be  in  our  best  interests. 

We  can  and  should  take  the  President 
to  task  if  we  disagree  with  him  on  a 
whole  variety  of  matters  here  at  home, 
from  the  budget  to  the  rest  of  the  do- 
mestic agenda,  but  in  the  great  issues 
of  war  and  peace  we  ought  to  make 
ever>-  effort  possible  to  speak  with  one 


voice  or  at  least  with  the  strongest  ma- 
jority voice  possible. 

On  balance,  most  of  us  would  give  the 
President  very  high  marks  for  the  way 
he  has  handled  the  gulf  challenge  to 
date. 

Yet.  now  that  we  have  reached  a 
truly  critical  stage  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  fundamental  mistake,  to  give  even 
the  appearance  of  withdrawing  our 
trust  and  our  support. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  risks 
are  great.  And  I  do  not  want  to  mini- 
mize the  potential  consequences  if  we 
are  "wrong.  " 

We  cannot  escape  responsibility  for 
the  action  we  are  about  to  authorize — 
and  we  should  not. 

We  are  risking  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  and  that  fact  weighs  on  the 
conscience  of  every  member  here,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  have  known 
the  inhuman  brutality  of  combat  first- 
hand. 

But  sometimes  we  have  to  take  the 
risk  because  the  "consequences"  of  not 
taking  it  are  so  much  greater. 

To  each  of  us  as  individuals,  some 
family  members,  or  values,  or  prin- 
ciples are  so  precious  that  we'll  risk 
dying  to  protect  them— and  I  believe 
the  same  ought  to  be  true  as  well  for 
this  democratic  experiment  we  call 
America. 

Secretary  Baker's  description  of  the 
force  we  may  have  to  apply  is  right;  if 
it  is  sudden  and  massive,  we  hope  it 
will  also  be  "decisive."  And  if  Saddam 
Hussein  understands  that  we  have  not 
only  the  capability  but  the  will  to 
carry  out  such  an  attack  if  necessary, 
maybe  he  will  act  rationally  in  the 
first  instance  and  we  will  be  able  to 
bring  the  troops  home  soon.  And 
maybe  future  Saddam  Husseins  will  act 
rationally  when  they  look  back  on  how 
the  free  world  responded  to  the  first 
real  challenge  to  the  concept  of  collec- 
tive security  in  the  post-cold-war  era. 

Let  us  give  peace  a  chance  by  giving 
the  President  the  authority  he  believes 
he  needs  to  achieve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you,  and  1 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Republican  leader  if  he  can  yield  me  6 
minutes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  S\'MMS.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader  for  the  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  leader.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  address  the  Senate  follow- 
ing my  friends  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  And  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia  and  Connecticut 
and   .Alabama  for  their  willingness   to 


recognize  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
committee  to  set  military  r>olicy. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  for  us 
to  debate  whether  there  is  a  war  going 
on  or  not  has  already  passed.  We  are  al- 
ready at  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  m  a 
sense,  an  economic  war.  It  is  a  defen- 
sive position  we  have  taken 

I  believe  none  of  the  Senators,  cer- 
tainly this  Senator,  want  to  sow  the 
destruction  that  will  come  from  the  ac- 
tual infliction  of  combat  in  that  re- 
gion. We  are  all  sensitive  to  that. 

But  having  said  that.  I  would  also 
say  that  America  is,  again,  confronted 
We  are  now  at  a  crossroad  m  our  des- 
tiny. There  are  those  who  say  why 
should  this  be  the  Americans''  The  rea- 
son it  is  the  Americans  who  have  to 
shoulder  the  biggest  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility is  that  we  are  the  only  people 
in  the  world  who  are  capable,  the  his- 
tory, the  wealth,  the  military  pre- 
paredness, to  confront  a  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. There  is  no  one  else  who  could  put 
a  coalition  together,  except  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 
George  Bush 

Mr.  President,  history  often  repeats 
itself.  I  believe  it  was  George  Santa- 
yana  who  said.  "Those  who  cannot  re- 
member the  past  are  condemned  to  re- 
peat it" 

The  problem  of  vital  interests  is  that 
they  are  often  difficult  to  recognize  at 
the  time,  but  so  obvious  later  with 
hindsight.  For  example,  the  breakup 
and  annexation  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
Nazi  Germany  in  1938-3S  was  not 
deemed  a  vital  interest  of  Britain. 
France,  or  the  United  States  at  the 
time. 

In  the  face  of  this  potential  sacrifice, 
it  is  paramount  that  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  national  interests 
and  pwlicy  objectives  that  would  be 
served  by  our  commitment  to  combat 
in  the  gulf  region.  Equally  important. 
we  need  to  have  an  understanding  of 
the  consequences  for  our  long-term 
vital  interests  should  we  decide  to  ac- 
cept some  form  of  the  status  quo  with 
Iraqi  occupation  of  sovereign  Kuwaiti 
territory.  Would  such  an  acceptance 
really  matter  in  the  international 
scheme  of  things  as  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned" 

Acceptance  of  this  naked  aggression 
assured  peace  in  the  short  run  at  what 
seemed  a  small  cost^ — after  all.  Czecho- 
slovakia was  part  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire prior  to  WWl.  and  Germany  had 
just  annexed  a  willing  Austria  in  1937 
Some  who  favored  peaceful  com- 
promise even  spoke  of  legitimate  Ger- 
man territorial  claims. 

It  just  made  sense  to  sacrifice  this 
small  country  for  peace  in  our  time  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  put  it.  It  was  particu- 
larly easy  for  the  United  States  to 
avoid  involvement  in  this  unpleasant 
business — after  all  it  was  a  European 
affair  that  did  not  affect  our  Nital  in- 
terests. Even  the  imminent  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Britain  at  that  time,  Jo- 
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seph  Kennedy,  supported  the  Chamber 
lain  policy  and  passionately  counseled 
atfainst  U  S  Involvement  in  European 
affairs  that  risked  brintrinn  the  I'nited 
SUtes  into  a  conflict  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many This  view.  I  rnifcht  add.  reflected 
the  majority  of  American  public  opin- 
ion at  that  time. 

The  question  is  "Do  we  face  a  similar 
situation  with  Iraqi  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait today"'"  I  had  hoped  economic 
sanctions  would  work,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  military  solution.  But 
what  if  they  do  not  and  the  will  to  take 
action  declines''  Will  there  be  a  blpgrer 
bill  In  blood  to  pay  at  a  later  time  if 
this  aggression  is  not  dealt  with  today" 
Finally,  does  the  violation  of  this 
small,  and  some  would  say  overly 
wealthy,  country  really  matter" 

Mr  President.  1  remind  my  col- 
leagrues  that  as  we  are  havint?  this  de- 
bate today.  Lithuanians  fiKhling  for 
democracy  are  bein^  crushed  by  the 
Soviet  army.  Time  magazine's  "Man  of 
the  Decade  "  is  now  starting  out  the 
1990'8  running  as  "dictator  of  the  dec- 
ade" as  he  crushes  democratic  resist- 
ance and  democratic  ideals  in  Lithua- 
nia. People  asked  me  when  I  was  at 
home  in  Idaho  last  week  Why  are  we 
not  doing  something  about  Lithuania? 
Why  are  we  worrying  about  Saddam 
Hussein  in  the  Persian  Gulf" 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear,  and  I 
said  to  my  constituent.s  and  I  say  to 
you.  It  is  clear  why  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  Lithuania.  The  Soviet  em- 
pire still  has  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  targeted  on  the  United  States 
which  we  have  no  defense  against  So 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  But  we 
can  do  something  about  the  travesty 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  Persian 
Gulf 

If  we  stand  aside  now  and  if  we  be- 
lieve that  economic  sanctions  are 
going  to  stop  this,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  300.000  Iraqis  lost  their 
lives,  at  a  minimum,  in  an  aggressive 
war  with  Iran.  That  is  of  a  population 
of  16  million  people.  Mr.  President  For 
the  United  States  of  America,  this 
would  be  similar  to  our  losing  4'-»  mil- 
lion of  our  citizens  in  a  conflict.  A 
country  that  can  stand  that  kind  of 
tragic  loss  over  an  8- year  war  and  still 
view  their  leader.  Saddam  Hussein,  as  a 
hero,  what  makes  us  think  that  a  year 
from  now  they  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  economic  sanctions" 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  that  it  may 
make  them  feel  good  somehow  to  think 
that  we  can  have  economic  sanctions. 

The  passage  of  the  Dole-Warner  reso- 
lution is  not  going  to  mean  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  is  instantl.v  going  to  inter- 
fere and  instantly  launch  the  attack, 
but  it  shows  solidarity  and  It  shows 
that  we  will  use  our  force,  if  necessary, 
and  that  way  we  hope  we  can  achieve 
peace 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  said  the  other  day  that 
this  debate  may  well  be  the  most  slg 


nificant  issue  we  deal  with  this  year.  I 
agree,  but  would  go  one  further.  I  also 
believe  the  matter  before  us  could  be 
the  most  important  and  decisive  issue 
some  of  us  will  face  in  our  political  ca- 
reers. 

But  I  firmly  believe  that  if  there  is 
one  obvious  way  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement,  it  Is  to  show  congressional 
support  for  President  Bush's  numerous 
and  extensive  efforts  to  resolve  the 
conflict. 

That  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  vote 
against  the  Mitchell-Nunn  resolution, 
and  support  the  Dole-Warner  alter- 
native legislation  which  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  use  military 
force  to  achieve  our  objectives. 

I  believe  It  is  a  just  and  sound  policy 
that,  as  elected  officials,  we  should 
support.  It  Is  in  our  vital  Interests  to 
do  so. 

The  debate  throughout  the  last  few 
d.ay8  has  come  down  to  two  important 
policy  decisions.  Do  we  give  the  sanc- 
tions more  time,  or  do  we  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  use  military 
force  if  he  deems  it  to  be  the  only  via- 
ble solution  to  resolve  the  crisis. 

My  decision  favors  the  latter  posi- 
tion. Not  because  the  President  and  I 
share  the  same  political  party 

My  decision  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  set  a  course,  one 
that  we  all  supported  in  the  beginning, 
to  resolve  this  matter  That  was  and 
still  is  to  not  allow  Saddam  Husseins 
actions  to  go  unchecked  or  unchal- 
lenged. 

Should  his  aggression  be  rewarded 
through  our  capitulation,  should  he  go 
unchallenged,  the  threat  to  not  only 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  but  the  inter- 
national community  will  have  in- 
creased significantly 

At  some  time — when  it  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  debate — Saddam  Hussein  will 
possess  nuclear  weapons  If  he  doesn't 
have  the  cajMibility  now.  then  when  6 
months.  1  year.  18  months  Is  it  at  that 
point  when  those  who  support  the 
Mitchell-Nunn  proposal  would  say 
'sanctions  haven't  worked  and  now  is 
the  time  to  use  our  military  force''"  I 
ask  my  colleagues,  are  you  entirely 
comfortable  with  that  situation?  Do 
you  believe  a  man  who  has  dem- 
onstrated his  complete  disregard  for 
human  life  by  using  chemical  weapons 
on  his  own  people  would  hestitate 
unleashing  a  much  more  devastating 
weapon  on  someone  else? 

I  hope  everyone  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  Iraq  in  occupied  Kuwait.  Let 
me  just  quote  one  of  the  first  para- 
graphs of  Amnesty's  press  release  that 
accompanied  the  report: 

In  Its  first  comprehensive  report  on  human 
rlg:hts  violations  In  Kuwait  since  the  inva- 
sion on  August  2.  Amnesty  International  de- 
tails how  Iraqi  forces  have  tortured  and 
killed  many  hundreds  of  victims,  taken  sev- 
eral thousand  prisoners  and  left  more  than 
300  premature  babies  to  die  after  looting  in- 


cubators from  at  lea.st  three  Kuwait  City's 
main  hospitals 

It  gets  worse  from  there. 

Tell  those  people  who  are  suffering 
on  a  daily  basis  under  the  Iraqi  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  that  we  are  going  to 
give  sanctions  more  time  Thank  God 
those  who  advocate  waiting  for  sanc- 
tions to  work  "someday"  do  not  have 
to  live  and  survive  under  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's torture  and  oppression  today. 

So  if  we  are  supposed  to  let  these 
sanctions  work  a  little  longer,  let  us 
all  sit  back  in  the  confines  of  our  safe 
borders  and  wring  our  hands  of  this  ter- 
rible situation.  Let  us  all  shout  from 
our  shorelines  what  a  ruthless  and  bru- 
tal dictator  Saddam  Hussein  is  But  as 
the  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth,  as 
the  Nation  that  stands  second  to  none 
in  being  able  to  mobilize  man  and  in- 
dustry to  fight  for  freedom,  let  us  not 
do  anything  about  it. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  we  should 
have  never  gone  there  in  the  first 
place,  and  we  should  bring  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  home.  Home  not 
only  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  from 
the  areas  where  they  are  deployed 
around  the  world  For  that  matter  we 
may  as  well  dismantle  our  military. 
sfiaring  the  national  guard  to  stop  any 
civil  insurrection,  because  we  do  not 
need  them  any  longer 

No.  Mr  President,  this  Senator  be- 
lieves we  still  need  a  strong  military 
This  Senator  believes  in  the  peace 
through  strength  initiative  This  Sen 
ator  believes  we  have  obligations  to 
protect  and  defend  freedom  here  and 
abroad  We  are  bound  morally,  pwliti- 
cally  and  economically  to  be  in  the 
gulf 

President  Bush  has  taken  a  course  of 
action  that  is  just  and  sound  He  has 
now  come  to  Congress  to  seek  a  resolu- 
tion of  support  which  gives  him  au- 
thority to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  re- 
solve this  matter.  I  will  vote  to  support 
him  in  his  endeavors 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  or  run  for  our  own  politi- 
cal cover.  The  votes  we  cast  on  this 
issue  will  be  tough—for  everyone.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  must 
stand  united  in  our  collective  decision 
and  resolve.  Let  the  politicking  end 
with  a  vote  to  support  the  President 

The  best  way  we  are  going  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  Ku- 
wait is  to  support  the  President  Give 
President  Bush  the  ability -give  the 
United  States  the  credibility— to 
confront  Saddam  Hussein,  to  give  him 
a  clear-cut  choice:  Get  out  now  and  in 
peace,  or  face  the  ultimate  and  massive 
power  of  a  U.S.  military  attack 

Mr  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  RECORD  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  background  on  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Heritage  Foundation. 

Backgrounder.  Nov.  23.  1990) 

Saddam  Husskin  a.sd  the  Crisis  in  the 

Persian  Gulf 

i.ntroduction 

The  outcome  of  the  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  bo  decided  to  a  large  extent  b.v  the 
decisions  of  one  man— Saddam  Hussein  The 
ruthless  Iraqi  dictator  precipitated  the  crisis 
b.v  ordering  the  August  2  invasion  of  Kuwait 
He  has  brought  the  United  States  to  the 
brink  of  war  b.v  holding  thousands  of  hos- 
tages in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  and  refusing  to 
heed  United  Nations  resolutions  calling  on 
Iraq  to  withdraw  unconditionally  from  Ku- 
wait Saddam,  more  than  an.v  other  leader. 
has  the  power  to  determine  whether  the  cri- 
sis will  be  resolved  through  diplomacy  or 
through  war 

Given  Saddams  repeated  ability  to  sur- 
prise his  neighbors  and  the  U.S.  with  sudden 
shifts  in  policy,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  his 
future  actions.  Yet  a  study  of  his  past,  his 
character,  his  policies,  and  his  long-term 
goals  sheds  light  on  what  he  might  do  next 

Saddam  is  a  born  survivor  He  escaped  pov- 
erty through  a  street  gang,  became  an  assas- 
sin, organized  the  death  squads  in  the  late 
1960s  that  propped  up  a  narrowly  based  re- 
gime and  used  his  control  of  the  secret  police 
to  consolidate  his  personal  power  Once  in- 
stalled as  Iraq's  supreme  leader  in  1979.  Sad- 
dam brought  to  Iraq  s  foreign  policy  the  tac- 
tics that  served  him  in  good  stead  through- 
out his  political  career  intimidation,  con- 
spiracy, terrorism,  and  the  use  of  force. 

Adept  in  Intimidation,  Saddam,  say  those 
who  long  have  obser%'ed  him.  is  a  ruthless  opv- 
portunist  with  a  predatory  personality.  He  is 
quick  to  grab  for  what  he  wants  and  slow  to 
relinquish  It  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition. 
Adept  in  the  art  of  intimidation.  Saddam 
himself  is  not  easily  intimidated.  Economic 
sanctions  alone,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to 
compel  him  to  withdraw  Iraqi  troops  from 
Kuwait  because  such  an  ignominious  with- 
drawal would  jeopardize  his  political  leader- 
ship and  personal  survival. 

Rejecting  Face-Saving  Solution.  Only  the 
credible  threat  or  actual  use  of  force  will 
compel  Saddam  to  relinquish  Kuwait,  Once 
he  is  convinced  that  war  is  imminent.  Sad- 
dam probably  will  try  to  head  it  off  and  keep 
the  US,  off-balance  by  proposing  a  partial 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  which  would 
split  the  an tl  Iraq  coalition  and  give  him  a 
face-saving  escape  rout-e  from  his  own  adven- 
turism. As  such.  Washington  must  reject 
such  a  Munich-like  diplomatic  "solution" 
because  it  would  enable  Saddam  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  aggression  and  increase  his  desta- 
bilizing influence  in  the  Middle  East,  Allow- 
ing Saddam  to  score  a  diplomatic  victory  in 
Kuwait  will  make  it  more  difficult  and  most 
cr)Stly  to  halt  Iraqi  aggression  in  the  future, 
when  Iraq  has  developed  more  lethal  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  including  nuclear. 
biological,  and  chemical  weapons 

The  US  therefore  must  press  for  a  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolution  calling 
for  the  use  of  force  against  Iraq  unless  Iraqi 
troops  immediately  and  unconditionally 
withdraw  from  Kuwait.  The  longer  the  stale- 
mate continues,  the  more  time  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  to  undermine  the  solidarity  of  the 
anti-Iraq  coalition  and  find  support  for  a 
ffce-saving  settlement  that  will  leave  him 
ffee  to  launch  future  aggressions. 

SADDAM'S  EARLY  LIFE 

Saddam  Hussein  was  born  on  April  28,  1937. 
to  a  landless  peasant  family  near  the  town  of 
Tlkrlt.  100  miles  north  of  Baghdad  on  the  Ti- 
gris River.  Many  details  of  his  early  life  re- 


main murky  because  of  conflicting  bio- 
graphical accounts.  Saddam  i  whose  name 
translates  as  "one  who  confronts"!  grew  up 
without  a  father,  either  because  his  father 
died  before  his  birth  (the  official  story i  or 
because  he  abandoned  his  family  (according 
to  a  personal  secretary  who  later  broke  with 
Saddam),  After  Saddam's  strong-willed 
mother,  Subha.  remarried,  the  young  Sad- 
dam was  constantly  abused  by  a  scornful 
stepfather.  Ibrahim  Hassan,  a  crude  peasant 
who  complained  of  Saddam:  "He  is  a  son  of 
a  dog  [a  particularly  virulent  insult  in  .Ara- 
bic). I  don't  want  him"'  Saddam  did  not 
begin  hl.j  formal  education  until  age  ten  t)e- 
cause  his  stepfather  preferred  him  to  take 
care  of  the  sheep 

In  1947  Saddam  was  sent  to  live  with  his 
mother's  brother.  Khayrallah  Tulfah.  in  a 
working-class  neighborhood  of  Baghdad,  the 
Iraqi  capital,  where  many  Tikritis  lived. 
Khayrallah  was  an  ardent  Iraqi  nationalist 
who  was  cashiered  from  the  Iraqi  army  for 
joining  an  abortive  anti-British  and  pro-Nazi 
uprising  in  1941.  Khayrallah  was  probably  the 
strongest  influence  on  Saddam's  early  politi- 
cal views,  infusing  him  with  a  hatred  of  Brit- 
ish colonialism  and  the  British-installed 
Hashemite  regime  that  ruled  Iraq  after  inde- 
pendence from  Britain  in  1932,  Perhaps  try- 
ing to  emulate  Khayrallah.  Saddam  applied 
to  ent«r  the  Baghdad  Military  Academy,  but 
failed  the  entrance  examination.  Although 
he  never  served  m  the  army,  Saddam  devel- 
oped a  love  of  military  uniforms  and  guns 
Years  later,  after  gaining  power,  he  nam.ed 
himself  a  "Field  Marshal," 

Street  Muscle  Saddam  left  school  at  age 
sixteen  and  became  the  leader  of  a  street 
gang  of  poor  Tikritis  living  in  Baghdad  He 
killed  his  first  man  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by 
some  accounts;  others  claim  he  may  have 
been  only  twelve  In  1956.  Saddam,  then  age 
nineteen,  like  most  of  the  Arab  world,  was 
electrified  by  Egyptian  leader  Gama!  .Abdel 
Nasser's  ability  to  transform  a  military  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Israel,  France,  and  Brit- 
ain into  a  political  triumph  in  the  Suez  cri- 
sis. Saddam  was  inspired  by  Nasser's  efforts 
to  unify  the  .\rab  world.  In  1957.  Saddam 
joined  the  radical  Baath  (Renaissance) 
Party,  which  was  dedicated  to  restoring 
Arab  glory  through  pan-Arab  unity,  secular 
nationalism,  and  socialism,  Saddam's  gang 
gave  the  Baath  Party  street  muscle 
Saddam's  political  career  was  propelled  by 
his  ability  to  orchestrate  and  execute  politi- 
cal violence. 

The  tiny  Baath  Party  was  relegated  to  the 
political  sidelines  when  General  .^bdul 
Karlm  Qassim  overthrew  Iraqi  King  Faisal  11 
in  1958,  Saddam's  first  political  murder  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  killing  of  a  com- 
munist supporter  of  Qassim.  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  Saddams  brother-in-law. ^  Sad- 
dam boldly  led  an  abortive  assassination  at- 
tempt on  General  Qassim  on  October  7.  1959, 
Saddam,  then  22.  was  wounded  m  the  leg.  and 
dug  the  bullet  out  with  his  pocket  knife,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  account,  Saddam  then 
fled  to  Syria  and  ended  up  in  Cairo  where  he 
spent  four  years  on  the  Egyptian  payroll 
being  groomed  by  the  Nasser  regime  as  a  fu- 
ture leader  of  the  pan-Arab  cause.'  While  in 
Cairo.  Saddam  married  his  uncle 
Khayrallahs  daughter.  Sajlda.  and  finally 
finished  high  school  at  the  age  of  24.  In  the 
meantime,  he  was  arrested  twice  by  Egyp- 
tian police,  once  for  threatening  to  kill  a  fel- 
low Iraqi  student  because  of  political  dif- 
ferences and  once  for  chasing  another  stu- 
dent through  the  streets  of  Cairo  with  a 
knife.* 


SADDAM  RISES  THROUGH  THE  SECRET  POUCK 
Saddam  returned  to  Iraq  after  the  Baath 
Party  overthrew  General  Qassim  In  February 
1963  and  Joined  the  internal  security  forces. 
He  became  an  interrogator  and  torturer  In 
the  Qasr-al  Sihayyah  cPalace  of  the  End"), 
a  Baathist  torture  chamber  in  the  palace 
where  King  Faisal  and  his  family  were  exe- 
cuted in  1958.' The  Baath  Party,  weakened  by 
factional  cleavages,  was  ousted  on  November 
18.  1963.  by  the  Iraqi  army  Saddam  was  ar- 
rested in  Octot)er  1964  and  jailed  for  almost 
two  years  He  concluded  that  the  Baath 
Party  henceforth  should  maintain  strict 
unity  and  distrust  ambitious  army  officers 
who  had  a  tendency  to  purge  non-military 
conspirators  after  a  successful  coup. 

Torture  and  Terror  Saddam,  escaped  from 
ja;l  m  1966  He  then  founded  the  Baath  inter- 
nal security  forces,  the  Jihas  Haneen  ; 'in- 
strument of  yearning":  This  dreaded  organi- 
zation assassinated  the  party's  enemies, 
monitored  the  loyalty  of  party  members,  and 
purged  dissenters.  The  Baath  Party  returned 
to  power  in  a  coup  m  July  1968.  in  which 
Saddam's  security  forces  quickly  purged 
non-Baathist  army  officers.  Saddam's  cous- 
in. General  Ahmed  Hassan  al-Bakr.  became 
President,  but  Saddam  quickly  became  the 
strongman  of  the  regime.  As  head  of  the  in- 
ternal security  apparatus,  Saddam  crafted 
the  Arab  world's  most  ruthless  police  state. 
His  secret  police  routinely  tortured  political 
dissenters — even  children,  to  extract  confes- 
sions and  information  from  their  parents.* 

Saddam's  political  power  base  has  always 
been  the  internal  security  services  which  he 
staffed  with  members  of  his  own  family  and 
clan  or  neighbors  from  his  home  town. 
Tikrit,  This  "Tikriti  mafia"  became  the  core 
of  Saddam's  regime  as  he  continuously 
purged  rivals  and  potential  rivals  from,  the 
Baath  Party  So  many  high-ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  regime  hailed  from  Tikrit  that 
Saddam,  banned  the  public  use  of  the  laqab. 
or  surname  indicating  place  of  origin,  to  ob- 
scure the  disproportionate  number  of  "al- 
Tikrltis"  ^people  from  Tikrit)  in  his  inner 
circle. 

Saddam  ousted  his  cousin.  Al-Bakr.  from 
the  presidency  on  July  16.  1979.  and  ruth- 
lessly consolidated  total  control  over  Iraq. 
Claiming  that  he  had  uncovered  a  plot  by 
pro-Syrian  Baathists.  Saddam  purged  up  to 
500  party  members.  At  a  meeting  of  hundreds 
of  party  cadres.  Saddam  read  the  names  of  22 
high-ranking  party  members,  who  then  were 
led  off  to  l>e  executed  Several  senior  offi- 
cials were  shot  shortly  thereafter  by  a  firing 
squad  composed  of  Saddam  and  his  surviving 
colleagues. 

Ruthless  Purges  Saddam  himself  is  said  to 
have  killed  22  men  '  He  personally  executed 
his  own  Minister  of  Health.  Riyadh  Ibrahim, 
a  longtime  comf»atriot.  in  the  middle  of  a 
Cabinet  meeting  in  1982  when  the  hapless 
minister  suggested  that  Saddam  temporarily 
step  down  from  power  to  allow  a  negotiated 
solution  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war  Soon  after,  the 
minister's  dismembered  body  was  delivered 
to  his  wife's  front  door  in  a  sack.*  Saddam's 
use  of  terror,  even  against  his  own  associ- 
ates, inspires  fear  in  Iraqis  and  has  assured 
his  domination  of  Iraqi  politics. 

Saddam  may  be  understood  best  as  a  gang 
leader.  He  used  his  gang  to  gain  control  of 
the  secret  police,  which  he  then  used  to  gain 
control  of  the  Baath  Party,  through  which 
he  rules  Iraq.  He  now  seeks  to  become  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  Arab  world  Fit- 
tingly, his  favorite  movie  is  said  to  be  The 
Godfather,  which  he  has  seen  many  times  » 
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BADDAM'8  PERSONALITY  CULT 

The  Iraqi  dictator  slta  at  the  center  of  a 
web  of  state,  party,  military,  and  secret  po- 
lice organizations  As  President  and  Chair 
man  of  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council. 
Saddam  controls  all  grovernmenl  bureauc 
racles.  As  Secretary  General  of  the  Regional 
Command  of  the  Baath  Party,  he  leads  50,000 
Baath  Party  members  and  1  5  million  sym- 
pathizers. As  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces  he  leads  Iraq's  one-mllllon-man 
army.  And  through  his  powerful  'Special  Bu- 
reau," he  keeps  close  tabs  on  Iraq's  many 
competing  Intelligence  and  Internal  security 
agencies. 

Giant  portraits  of  Saddam  dominate  gov- 
ernment offices  and  all  public  places.  Iraq's 
state-controlled  television  periodically 
flashes  Saddam's  ■internal  sayings"  on  the 
screen  His  birthday  la  an  Iraqi  national  holi- 
day 

To  strengthen  his  claim  to  leadership.  Sad- 
dam has  exploited  symbols  of  Iraq's  histori- 
cal glory  He  has  encouraged  lomparlsons  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  powerful  leader  of  an- 
cient Babylon,  who  conquered  .Jerusalem  and 
brought  the  Jews  to  Babylon  He  is  recon- 
structing the  walls  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Bab- 
ylon, putting  his  own  name  on  every  tenth 
brick,  as  a  testament  to  Iraq's  pre-lslamic 
glory.'"  He  has  invoked  Saladin,  the  brilliant 
military  and  political  leader  who  defeated 
the  Crusaders  and  conquered  Jerusalem  in 
year  1187  Although  Saladin  also  was  born 
near  Tlkrlt,  Saddam  neglerts  to  recognize 
that  Saladin  was  a  Kurd,  the  ancestor  of  the 
3  to  4  million  mountain  people  In  north- 
eastern Iraq  whom  Saddam  ruthlessly  has  re- 
pressed 

Demanding  Deference  Saddam  rules  with 
what  seems  a  messianic  sense  of  mission.  He 
seeks  to  restore  the  Arab  world  to  what  he 
believes  Is  Its  rightful  place  In  the  world  as 
a  Third  Superpower  He  is  quick  to  take  of- 
fense at  those  who  do  not  accord  him  the  re- 
spect he  feels  Is  due.  Since  1986.  public  In 
suits  of  Saddam  have  been  punishable  by 
death  Even  when  dealing  with  foreigners. 
Saddam  demands  deference  According  to  an 
unnamed  diplomat  who  has  met  with  him. 
Saddam  habitually  holds  his  hand  extremely 
low  when  greeting  visitors  to  force  them  to 
bow  as  they  shake  hands." 

Because  he  lacks  personal  charisma  and  is 
not  an  articulate  speaker,  he  prefers  to  com- 
municate to  his  countrymen  through  a  sur- 
rogate, often  a  television  announcer  who 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Saddam,  who 
reads  Saddam's  speeches  Saddam  lives  and 
works  In  Isolation,  shunning  contact  with 
his  people,  probably  out  of  fear  of  assassina- 
tion He  Is  believed  to  have  survived  several 
attempu  on  his  life  and  Is  heavily  guarded 
during  his  rare  public  appearances 

Saddam  Is  extremely  distrustful,  even  of 
his  closest  associates  When  he  goes  on  one 
of  his  Infrequent  foreign  tripe,  he  brings  his 
own  food,  a  food  taster,  and  his  own  chair, 
appcu-ently  fearful  of  silting  on  a  poisonous 
needle.  When  the  llghw  momentarily  flick- 
ered out  at  the  February  1990  Arab  Coopera- 
tion Council  summit.  Saddam  dove  under  a 
table,  apparently  fearing  an  assaBslnatlon 
attempt." 

SAOOAM'S  OAMBLES 

Saddam  has  not  had  the  same  success  im- 
posing hie  will  on  neighboring  countries  as 
he  has  had  with  Iraq  When  revolutionary 
Iran,  after  AyatoUah  Ruhollah  Khomeini's 
\9:9  revolution,  threatened  Saddam's  regime 
by  stirring  unrest  among  Iraqi  Shiltes.  who 
nnake  up  about  S6  percent  of  Iraq's  18  million 
people.  Saddam  responded  by  invading  Iran 
in    September    1980     Saddam,    expecting    a 


quick  and  easy  victory,  badly  misi  aU  ulated 
the  strength  of  Iranian  resistance  Iraq  be- 
came mired  In  a  bloody  eight-year  war  with 
Iran  that  took  the  lives  of  up  to  500.000  Iraqis 
and  lea  Iraq  S80  billion  In  debt.  Although 
Saddam  eventually  won  a  military  victory  in 
1988  by  using  illegal  chemical  weapons  on  the 
poorly  prepared  Iranians  and  Iran's  Kurdish 
allies  inside  Iraq,  he  had  little  to  show  for 
his  victory  The  Iranians  were  forced  to  ac- 
cept a  ceasefire,  but  refused  to  negotiate  a 
peace  settlement 

Saddam  was  unable  to  provide  war-weary 
Iraqis  with  a  "peace  dividend  "  High  world 
oil  prices  in  the  early  19808  and  generous 
loans  from  the  Arab  Gulf  states,  had  enabled 
Saddam  to  coopt  many  Iraqis  with  a  guns 
and  butter  policy  that  combined  massive 
military  spending  with  huge  economic  devel- 
opment projects  But  the  fall  of  oil  prices 
after  1985  reduced  Iraq's  oil  revenues  and  re- 
duced the  Iraqi  dictator's  ability  to  finance 
ambitious  economic  development  schemes 
Although  Saddam's  pervasive  police  appara- 
tus precluded  organized  opposition,  Iraqis 
are  believed  to  have  grown  Increasingly  dis- 
enchanted with  Saddam's  harsh  rule 

Blocking  Coupe.  Particularly  worrisome 
for  Saddam  was  the  growing  restlveness  of 
Iraqi  army  officers,  who  had  seen  at  close 
range  the  terrible  price  that  Iraqis  had  paid 
for  Saddam's  military  miscalculations  Sad- 
dam surely  realized  that  the  biggest  threat 
to  his  rule  came  from  the  army,  which  had 
staged  thirteen  coupe  d'etat  between  1920 
and  1979.  To  block  possible  coup  attempts, 
Saddam  constantly  purged  high-ranking  offi- 
cers and  executed  hundreds  of  officers  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty  Baath  Party 
commissars  monitored  military  affairs  down 
to  the  battalion  level  Secret  police  were  in- 
filtrated Into  the  ranks  And  an  elite  Presi- 
dential Guard  unit  was  recruited  primarily 
of  diehard  loyalists  from  the  Tlkrlt  region 
War  heroes  who  threatened  to  become  poten- 
tial rivals  of  Saddam  Hussein  were  forced 
out  of  public  view  or  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest. Even  Minister  of  Defense  Adnan 
Khayrallah,  Saddam's  cousin,  brother-in-law 
and  closest  friend  as  a  young  boy.  fell  victim 
to  Saddam's  suspicions.  Khayrallah.  who  di- 
rected Iraq's  military  effort  in  the  final 
months  of  the  war.  died  in  a  mysterious  hell- 
copter  accident  in  May  1989  believed  by 
many  to  have  been  arranged  by  the  Iraqi  dic- 
tator." 

Following  the  August  20  1988.  ceasefire 
with  Iran  there  were  a  growing  number  of  re- 
ported coup  attempts  against  Saddam.  The 
Iraqi  Internal  security  forces  sniffed  out  and 
foiled  several  plots,  including  an  attempt  to 
shoot  down  Saddam's  plane  and  an  attempt 
to  bomb  the  presidential  reviewing  stand 
during  a  military  parade  "  There  have  been 
four  credible  reports  of  coup  attempts  this 
year  alone,  including  an  abortive  car  bomb 
attack  to  be  launched  on  January  6  during 
Iraq's  "Army  Day"  celebrations."  Saddam 
became  so  distrustful  of  his  own  military 
that  he  closed  officers  clubs  this  July  and 
purged  three  top  military  leaders.  Including 
Iraq's  most  celebrated  war  hero.  Lt.  General 
Maher  Abdul  Rashid  '" 

Miscalculation  in  Kuwait.  Saddam's  Au- 
gust 2  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  more  a  mark 
of  economic  and  political  weakness  than  a 
sign  of  military  strength  Saddam  in  effect 
tried  to  make  the  annexation  of  Kuwait 
Iraq's  "peace  dividend  "  from  Its  war  with 
Iran  By  seizing  Kuwait's  oil  wealth.  Saddam 
tried  to  score  a  personal  triumph  that  would 
discourage  challenges  to  bis  rule,  quiet 
grumbling  about  his  fruitless  war  with  Iran, 
and  reverse  growing  resentment  of  his  brutal 


dictatorship  by  exploiting  Iraqi  nationalism 
and  irredentlsm  In  addlton  to  halting  the 
erosion  of  his  domestic  power  base,  a  suc- 
cessful annexation  of  Kuwait  would 
strengthen  Saddam's  claim  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Arab  world  It  would  give  him  addl 
tlonal  financial  resources,  in  the  form  of  Ku- 
wait's 94  billion  barrels  of  oil  reser\-es  and 
JlOO  billion  in  foreign  Investmenw.  to  accel- 
erate his  ambitious  military,  nuclear,  and 
development  programs.  Having  conquered 
Kuwait.  Saddam  would  loom  large  as  the 
■new  Nasser"— a  strong  leader  who  could  stir 
the  Arab  masses  by  championing  their  long- 
held  dreams  for  Arab  unity  and  restoring 
Arab  honor  by  standing  up  to  Israel  and  the 
West 

Saddam  once  again  grossly  miscalculated 
the  implications  of  aggression.  Although  Ku- 
wait swiftly  succumbed  to  his  onslaught. 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  he  probably  expected 
could  be  intimidated,  uncharacteristically 
boldly  chose  to  resist  the  expansion  of  Iraqi 
power.  The  Saudis  staunchly  backed  Kuwait 
and  Invited  American.  British.  French.  Egyp- 
tian. Syrian.  Pakistani,  Bagladeshi,  and  Mo- 
roccan troope  (listed  In  descending  order  of 
the  strength  of  committed  military  forces) 
to  help  defend  Saudi  territory  This  unlikely 
coalition,  supported  diplomatically  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Mainland  China,  imposed  an 
economic  embargo  on  Iraq  on  August  6.  and 
threatens  to  use  military  force  to  comple 
Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

SADDAM'S  8TRETEOY 

Since  the  August  2  Invasion.  Saddam  cau- 
tiously has  sought  to  consolidate  Iraq  s  con- 
trol over  Kuwait  while  avoiding  a  provo- 
cation that  could  trigger  a  war  with  the  mul- 
tinational forces  assembled  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  curb  Iraqi  aggression  Saddam  in 
early  August  ordered  Iraqi  ship  captains  to 
permit  their  ships  to  be  boarded  and 
searched  by  the  blockading  naval  forces  en- 
forcing U  N  economic  sanctions.  Iraqi  war- 
planes  carefully  avoid  entering  Saudi  air- 
space or  challenging  American  or  Saudi  air 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Meanwhile,  Iraq  steadily  consolidates  its 
control  over  Kuwait  Baghdad  declared  on 
August  8  that  Kuwait  had  been  annexed  as 
an  Iraqi  province  Iraqi  troops  began  taking 
foreign  hostages  In  Kuwait  on  August  13  to 
be  used  as  shields  to  deter  attacks  on  Iraqi 
strategic  and  economic  targets  Iraqi  troope 
have  terrorized  Kuwait's  population,  driving 
500.000  of  Kuwait's  750,000  native  citizens  out 
of  the  country  " 

Thousands  of  Iraqi  peasants  and  urban 
poor  have  been  settled  in  Kuwait."  Iraq  has 
organized  some  of  the  350.000  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees in  Kuwait  Into  a  pro-Iraqi  force,  and 
has  permitted  radical  pro-Iraqi  Palestinian 
terrorist  leaders  such  as  Abu  Nidal  and  Abu 
Abbas  to  set  up  headquarters  In  Kuwait  City 

Saddam's  strategy  Is  to  tighten  his  grip  on 
Kuwait  while  buying  time  to  sow  disunity  in 
the  unwieldy  anti-Iraq  coalition  He  prob- 
ably reckons  that  the  longer  the  stalemate 
drags  on,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  U  N  - 
mandated  embargo  will  spring  leaks  and  the 
anti-Iraq  coalition  will  crumble  By  string 
ing  out  the  crisis.  Saddam  apparently  hopes 
to  deflect  attention  from  his  own  aggression 
to  the  Westen  military  presence  and 
strengthen  political  constraints  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  West  against  military  action  by 
stressing  the  high  costs  of  war  Meanwhile. 
Saddam  tries  to  drive  wedges  into  the  anti- 
Iraq  coalition  by  exploiting  Aral)- Israeli  dis- 
pute, selectively  releasing  hostages  and  of- 
fering free  oil  to  countries  that  violate  the 
U.N  economic  embargo. 


One  Iraqi  ploy  is  the  attempt  to  link  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  with  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict By  doing  this  Saddam  hopes  to  focus 
Arab  attention  on  the  U.S. -Israeli  axis  to  un- 
dermine the  anti-Iraq  coalition.  Saddam  of- 
fered on  August  12  U)  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Kuwait  if  Israel  withdrew  from  occu- 
pied .Arab  territories  and  is  Syria  withdrew 
from  I.#banon,  Although  the  U.S..  Israel,  and 
most  Arab  states  have  rejected  this  linkage. 
the  October  8  riots  In  Jerusalem  that  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  seventeen  Palestin- 
ians aided  Iraq  by  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  .^rab  and  Muslim  countries.  Saddam  es- 
calated his  propaganda  attacks  on  Israel  on 
October  9  and  announced  that  Iraq  had  devel- 
oped a  new  missile,  the  Hijara  ("the  stone"), 
capable  of  hitting  Israel,  like  the  stones  of 
the  Palestinian  rioters  in  Jerusalem  Sad- 
dam knows  that  nothing  unites  the  Arab 
world  like  an  anti-Israeli  stand,  so  he  at- 
tempts to  thrust  himself  to  the  head  of  an 
anti-Israel  crusade 

Appealing  to  Arab  Masses  Saddam  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Arab  masses  over  the  heads  of 
Arab  rulers  opposed  to  his  Invasion  of  Ku- 
wait, Iraq  set  up  a  radio  station  on  August  13 
that  calls  on  Egyptians  to  rise  up  against 
Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubarak,  who  has 
taken  a  pro-Kuwaiti  stand.  Iraqi  radio 
charges  meanwhile  that  the  U.S.  military 
presence  In  Saudi  Arabia  Is  a  US  -Israeli 
plot  to  control  oil.  that  Israeli  personnel  are 
in  Saudi  Arabia  masquerading  as  Americans, 
that  US  soldiers  massacred  pro-Iraqi  Saudi 
demonstrators,  and  that  US  soldiers  have 
brought  AIDS,  alcohol,  pork,  and  prostitutes 
to  Saudi  Arabia."  Although  Saddam  is  a  sec- 
ular socialist  who  brutally  crushed  Iraqi 
Muslim  fundamentalist  groups,  he  now  poses 
as  a  defender  of  Islam  against  the  infidel 
West  Saddam  calls  for  liberation  of  the  Holy 
Places  In  Mecca  from  occupation  by  'unbe- 
lievers and  the  Jew8."»  Although  this 
charge  appears  specious  in  the  West,  the 
Saudis  were  nervous  enough  about  the  gulli- 
bility of  Arabs  to  invite  Muslim  religious 
leaders  to  Mecca  in  September  to  certify 
that  the  Holy  Places  had  not  been  violated. 

.At  the  forefront  of  Saddam's  efforts  to 
shatter  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  have  been  the 
Western  hostages  held  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 
now  estimated  at  about  2,000.  including  some 
900  Americans  Baghdad  announced  on  Au- 
gust 17  that  It  was  moving  hundreds  of  hos- 
tages t<.i  strategic  and  economic  facilities  in 
Iraq  to  deter  attack  and  to  raise  the  domes- 
tic political  pressures  on  the  U.S.  and  other 
states  to  postpone  military  action.  Iraq  ini- 
tially demanded  a  U  S  pledge  not  to  attack 
as  a  precondition  for  releasing  these  hos- 
tages. 

When  this  failed  to  bring  US  concessions. 
Iraq  began  selectively  to  release  hostages  to 
lure  foreign  leaders  to  Baghdad  and  weaken 
the  unity  of  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  The 
Iraqis  believe  that  the  subsequent  procession 
of  fawning  foreign  dignitaries  to  Baghdad, 
Including  former  West  German  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt,  former  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister '^'asuhiro  Nakasone,  and  former  U  S 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  gives  Iraq 
the  opportunity  to  put  its  case  before  the 
world  and  reduce  the  chances  of  an  attack 
against  Iraq.  Saddam  Hussein  announced 
only  last  week  that  Iraq  would  free  all  re- 
maining hostages  in  small  groups  beginning 
on  December  25  and  continuing  to  March  25, 
"unless  something  should  occur  to  disturb 
the  atmosphere  of  peace  "  Saddam's  manipu- 
lation of  the  hostages  Is  designed  to  paralyze 
the  anti-Iraq  coalition  and  preclude  con- 
certed military  action  against  Iraq  during 
the  winter  months,  which  are  the  most  fa- 


vorable months  for  military  operations  due 
to  lower  temperatures  and  reduced  numbers 
of  sandstorms. 

SADDAM'S  FUTfRE  POLICY 

Saddam  Is  trapped  in  a  dilemma  of  his  own 
making.  He  cannot  bow  to  international 
pressure  and  withdraw  unconditionally  from 
Kuwait  because  this  would  be  political  sui- 
cide. It  would  shatter  his  carefully  cul- 
tivated aura  of  invincibility,  raise  anew 
strong  doubts  about  his  judgment  and  ieave 
him  vulnerable  to  future  coups  by  disgrun- 
tled army  officers  'i"et  he  cannot  sit  tight  in 
Kuwait  if  that  means  war  with  the  U.S.,  for 
such  a  war  would  be  military  suicide 

Saddam  is  unlikely  to  be  pushed  out  of  Ku- 
wait solely  by  economic  sanctions  Although 
the  U.N.  economic  embargo  is  beginning  to 
pinch,  it  will  not  develop  a  painful  bite  for 
several  more  months.  Saddam  can  divert 
scarce  food  and  other  supplies  to  his  army. 
while  allowing  Iraqi  Kurds.  Kuwaitis,  and 
Iraq's  2,000  Western  hostages  to  starve  slowly 
for  the  benefit  of  Western  televison  cam- 
eras.*:  The  international  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  the  embargo  will  dissipate  when  it 
becomes  clear  that  Saddam  ;s  willing  to 
starve  more  people  to  retain  Kuwait  than 
the  U.N.  is  willing  to  star\'e  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait. Saddam  took  the  Iraqi  people  hostage 
long  ago. 

Stalling  for  time  Saddam  has  proved  him- 
self a  tough-minded  master  of  brinkmanship. 
He  thus  surely  will  cling  to  Kuwait  until 
convinced  that  this  will  lead  to  a  war  that  he 
cannot  hope  to  win,  Saddam  apparently  is 
not  yet  convinced  that  war  is  imminent.  One 
of  his  closest  associates,  his  son-in-law  Gen- 
eral Hussein  Kamel.  who  is  the  Ministry  of 
Industry  and  Military  Production,  recently 
told  a  diplomat:  "We  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  from  a  war  with  the  US,  The  Ameri- 
cans are  not  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  a 
war  with  Iraq."  22  Iraqi  officials  believe  that 
the  U.S,-led  coalition  Is  a  fragile  marriage  of 
convenience  that  will  weaken  and  dissolve 
over  time.  They  speak  of  a  French  and  So- 
viet axis"  that  eventually  wii;  end  the  ■■U,S.- 
Imposed  Gulf  crisis." 23  Iraq  will  therefore 
continue  stalling  for  lime  to  wear  down  the 
resolve  of  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  and  drive 
wedges  between  its  members. 

Surprising  Flexibility.  Yet  Saddam  has 
shown  flexibility  in  the  past  when  con- 
fronted with  an  unfavorable  situation.  For 
example.  In  March  1975  he  struck  a  deal  with 
Shah  Mohammed  Reza  Pahlavi  of  Iran  to  ac- 
cept Iran's  territorial  claims  in  a  border  dis- 
pute in  exchange  for  an  end  to  Iranian  mili- 
tary aid  to  Iraq's  Kurdish  rebels  Later.  Sad- 
dam withdrew  his  territorial  claim  on  Iran's 
oil-rich  Khuzestan  province,  called 
"Arabestan"  by  the  Iraqis,  in  a  vain  bid  to 
end  the  Iran-Iraq  war  in  1982.  after  Iran  had 
halted  Iraq's  invasion  and  pushed  Iraq: 
forces  back  to  the  border.  Twelve  days  after 
invading  Kuwait.  Saddam  demonstrated  tre- 
mendous flexibility  by  suddenly  bowing  to 
Iran's  terms  for  a  peace  treaty  and  with- 
drawing its  troops  from  Iranian  territory. 
This  concession  to  Iran.  Iraq's  bitter  histori- 
cal enemy,  must  have  been  unpopular  with 
the  Iraqi  people,  a  factor  that  is  likely  to 
make  Saddam  all  the  more  determined  to  re- 
ject a  humiliating  forced  withdrawal  from. 
Kuwait. 

Saddam  will  abandoned  Kuwait  only  when 
convinced  that  holding  on  to  it  will  trigger  a 
disastrous  war  that  threatens  his  regime's 
political  and  physical  survival  Convincing 
Saddam  of  this  is  difficult  for  Washington, 
given  its  need  to  maintain  a  broad  inter- 
national consensus,  particularly  within  the 
U.N.    Security   Council,    for   sustained    eco- 


nomic and  diplomatic  pressure  on  Iraq,  When 
U.S.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  Mi- 
chael Dugan  threaten  this  consensus  by  pub- 
licly threatening  to  'decapitate"  Iraq's  lead- 
ership. Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Cheney 
sacked  him  on  September  17  This  action 
probably  was  perceived  in  Baghdad  as  a  sig- 
nal that  the  US,  was  not  serious  about  its 
threatened  use  of  force. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  a  calculating  risk-taker 
who  surely  now  continually  is  gauging  not 
only  the  capability,  but  also  the  willingness, 
of  America  to  use  force  He  doubts  American 
will  power,  not  American  firepower  Accord- 
ing to  an  unnamed  Arab  ambassador  in 
Baghdad,  Saddam  will  not  consider  with- 
drawal unless  he  "see  the  red  eye'  (the  de- 
termination! of  his  opponent**  George  Bush 
recently  has  shown  Saddam  this  "red  eye  ' 
by  expressing  anger  over  the  plight  of  Ku- 
waitis and  the  esti'-smated  900  American  hos- 
tages held  m  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  Moreover,  the 
Bush  administration  has  escalated  the  pres- 
sure on  Iraq  by  announcing  on  November  8 
the  commitment  of  over  400.000  troope  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  early  next  year  Washington 
also  is  preparing  to  push  a  resolution 
through  the  U.N.  Security  Council  support- 
ing the  use  of  force  if  Iraq  fails  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait. 

Soviet  moves  may  play  a  key  role  in  deter- 
mining Saddam's  future  policies.  According 
to  an  unnamed  Iraqi  official  close  to  Sac- 
dam,  the  Iraqi  dictator  believes  that  the  So- 
viet reluctance  to  countenance  a  war  over 
Kuwait  is  one  fo  the  strongest  constraints  on 
U.S.  willingness  to  go  to  war  Saddam  has 
given  specific  instructions  that  he  is  to  be 
closely  informed  of  every  Soviet  move,»  So- 
viet President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  s  waffling 
on  the  question  of  m.ilitary  force,  particu- 
larly his  statement  on  October  29  indicating 
that  military  solution  was  unacceptable  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  can  only  have 
emboldened  Saddam.  But  if  Moscow  should 
signal  Saddam,  that  it  accepts  the  need  for 
military  force,  perhaps  in  a  U  N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  supporting  the  use  of 
force  to  enforce  previous  U.N  resolutions, 
then  Saddam's  calculus  concerning  Kuwait 
may  suddenly  change 

Fall-Back  Position  Once  he  is  convinced 
that  a  war  is  imminent.  Saddam  probably 
will  seek  to  forestall  military  action  with  a 
timely  diplomatic  initiative.  Baghdad  al- 
ready quietly  has  staked  out  a  plausible  fall- 
back position  that  could  resolve  Saddam.'s 
dilemma  through  a  partial  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait  Significantly,  when  Kuwait  was  an- 
nexed as  Iraq's  nineteenth  province  on  Au- 
gust 8,  a  swathe  of  northern  Kuwait  that  the 
Iraqis  named  the  Saddamiyat  al-Mitl&a.  was 
incorporated  into  Iraq's  Basra  province  Ac- 
cording to  maps  distributed  to  Iraqi  embas- 
sies, this  territorial  enclave  consists  of  K'j- 
wait's  Northern  Province,  which  contains 
approxlmatley  one-third  of  Kuwait's  terri- 
tory and  one-fifth  of  its  oil.»  Refugees  flee- 
ing Kuwait  report  that  border  posts  and  a 
concrete  wall  are  being  constructed  along 
the  new  border.''  If  Saddami  concludes  that 
he  cannot  hold  Kuwait  without  a  war,  he 
may  offer  to  withdraw  to  this  new  boundary. 
which  essentially  corresponds  to  the  historic 
boundary  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  province 
of  Basra  Baghdad  may  have  been  preparing 
Iraqis  and  other  Arabs  for  such  a  partial 
withdrawal  by  leaking  reports  on  October  18 
that  Saddam  had  a  dream  in  which  the 
Prophet  Mohammed  called  on  him  to  leave 
Kuwait." 

Such  a  diplomatic  settlement  would  allow 
Saddam  to  save  face  by  leaving  him  in  con- 
trol of  Kuwait's  northern  oil  fields  and  the 
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slrateg-lc  Islands  of  Warba  and  Bubtyan. 
which  ifuard  the  aicess  channels  to  Iraq's 
naval  base  at  Umm  Qasr  This  should  be  ab- 
solutely unacceptable  to  the  US  It  would 
iflve  Saddam  a  "war  dividend"  of  up  to  20  bil- 
lion barrels  of  Kuwaiti  oil  reserves  and  Im- 
proved aicesii  to  the  Persian  Gulf  As  dan- 
(ferous.  It  would  boost  Saddam's  prestige  as 
a  strong  Arab  leader  that  faced  down  the 
Western  powers  This  would  enhance  his  In- 
fluence and  strengthen  radical  anti-Western 
forces  throughout  the  Middle  East 

Uncomfortable  Saudis  Secretary  of  State 
.lames  Baker  repeatedly  has  ruled  out  "par- 
tial solutions  '  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
that  would  involve  Kuwaiti  concessions  to 
Iraq  in  exchange  for  a  partial  withdrawal. 
But  other  members  of  the  antl-lraq  coalition 
may  not  reject  such  an  outcome,  especially 
If  the  stalemate  over  Kuwait  drags  on  with- 
out an  end  in  sight.  Saudi  Arabia,  in  particu- 
lar. Is  uncomfortable  with  the  prospect  of  an 
open-ended  presence  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  While  such  a  huge 
military  force  safeguards  Saudi  security  In 
the  short  run.  It  undermines  Saudi  political 
stability  In  the  long  run  because  It  under- 
cuts the  chief  source  of  legitimacy  of  the  rul- 
ing dynasty -the  guardianship  of  Muslim 
holy  places  In  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Saudis 
privately  have  pressed  Washington  for  a 
swift  and  decisive  resolution  of  the  crisis 
They  are  believed  to  be  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  anti-Western  protests  during 
Ramadan,  the  Muslim  month  of  fasting 
which  begins  In  March  1991  and  during  the 
Haj.  the  Muslim  pilgrimage,  which  begins  in 
June 

If  the  Saudis  conclude  that  Washington  Is 
incapable  of  decisive  military  action  and 
that  Saddam  will  survive  this  crisis,  then 
they  Increasingly  will  be  templed  to  strike  a 
deal  with  Iraq  Saddam  knows  this  and  con- 
tinually denigrates  US  staying  power  to  re- 
mind the  Saudis  that  Iraq  will  remain  a 
neighbor  long  after  US.  troope  have  re- 
turned home  When  Saudi  Defense  Minister 
Prince  Sultan  hinted  on  October  21  that  a 
territorial  compromise  could  be  worked  out 
between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  after  Iraq  had  with- 
drawn, Iraqi  radio  stations  trumpeted  the 
apparent  .softening  in  the  Saudi  position  Al- 
though Saudi  King  Fahd  subsequently  dis- 
avowed the  statement,  saying  that  It  was 
taken  out  of  context,  some  unnamed  US 
government  analysts  concluded  that:  "Sul- 
tan was  telling  us  that  time  Is  running  out 
The  US  better  get  going  or  else  we  (the 
Saudis]  win  have  to  make  our  own  deal  "» 
Saudi  and  Iraqi  diplomats  remain  In  contact 
in  many  world  capitals 

Partial  Withdrawal  Even  If  Baghdad  finds 
no  takers  for  a  negotiated  partial  with- 
drawal, it  could  still  throw  a  monkey  wrench 
into  the  deliberations  of  the  antl-lraq  coali- 
tion by  unilaterally  withdrawing  from  south- 
em  Kuwait  and  Kuwait  City  Many  countries 
wavering  over  the  question  of  whether  to  go 
to  war  to  liberate  Kuwait  would  be  even  less 
likely  to  go  to  war  to  liberate  a  province  of 
Kuwait  The  Kuwaiti  government.  Intimi- 
dated by  Its  powerful  northern  neighbor,  and 
despondent  over  Its  abandonment  by  much  of 
the  world  community,  might  eventually  ac- 
cede to  the  new  territorial  arrangements,  al- 
lowing Iraq  to  escape  from  U  N  economic 
sanctions  Even  after  a  withdrawal.  Iraq  will 
retain  tremendous  leverage  over  Kuwait 
through  its  control  of  radical  Palestinians 
living  In  Kuwait  and  its  ability  to  destroy 
Kuwait's  nil  facilities  and  southern  oil  fields 
through  sabotage 

By  staging  a  partial  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. Saddam  could  minimize  the  chances  of 


war.  while  retaining  oll-rlch  strategic  terri- 
tory that  would  give  him  a  resounding  vic- 
tory that  would  shore  up  his  own  narrow 
base  of  power  within  Iraq  and  enhance  his 
stature  in  the  Arab  world 

CONCLUSION 

Time  is  working  against  both  the  U.S.  and 
Iraq  In  the  current  crisis  The  UN  embargo 
Is  weakening  Iraq  economically  and  under- 
mining Iraq's  military  potential.  But  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  unlikely  to  relinquish  Ku- 
wait out  of  humanitarian  concern  for  his 
own  people,  particularly  if  doing  so  leaves 
him  vulnerable  to  overthrow  by  his  own 
army,  which  is  still  seething  over  his  miscal- 
culated Invasion  of  Iran 

On  balance.  America  loses  more  from  the 
passage  of  time  than  Iraq,  Although  the 
military  buildup  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
strengthens  US  diplomacy,  the  passage  of 
lime  dissipates  the  sense  of  Iraqi  threat, 
throws  up  new  Issues  that  strain  the  ad  hoc 
anti-Iraq  coalition  and  Increases  the  natural 
reluctance  of  a  free  democratic  people  to  re- 
sort to  force.  As  an  Arab  leader  confronting 
Western  forces  on  Arab  soil.  Saddam  can 
score  easy  propaganda  points  that  under- 
mine the  political  stability  of  American  al- 
lies like  Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates.  The  longer  the  stalemate 
continues,  the  more  Saddam  can  exploit  vis- 
ceral Arab  nationalist,  radical  revolution- 
ary, and  Muslim  fundamentalist  currents  In 
the  Arab  world.  And  the  closer  Saddam  gets 
to  attaining  nuclear  and  biological  weapons 
that  will  greatly  raise  the  costs  of  any  con- 
nict. 

High  Stakes.  To  hall  the  sense  of  drift  In 
American  policy  George  Bush  and  James 
Baker  should  clearly  explain  the  stakes  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  American  people. 
Saddam  Hussein,  a  brutal  dictator  armed 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  has  made 
a  lunge  to  dominate  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
strategic  storehouse  of  two-thirds  of  world 
oil  supplies.  What  Is  at  stake  is  not  the  price 
of  oil.  but  access  to  oil.  which  Saddam  is 
fully  capable  of  taking  hostage  to  blackmail 
oil-dependenl  industrial  democracies.  If  Sad- 
dam succeeds  In  looting  Kuwait  he  will  use 
the  plundered  assets  to  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  his  nuclear,  missile,  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  programs  This  will  make  him 
much  harder  to  deter  and  much  costlier  to 
defeat  in  a  future  crisis  An  Iraqi  triumph  in 
Kuwait  will  radicalize  the  Middle  East, 
threaten  the  stability  of  US.  allies  in  the 
Arab  world  and  ultimately  could  trigger  an 
Arab-Israeli  war  that  could  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel.  America's  closest  friend  in 
the  Middle  East 

Although  the  risks  of  forcing  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait  are  significant,  the  risks  of  allowing 
Iraq  to  digest  Kuwait  are  even  greater  The 
US.  must  work  to  strengthen  the  unity  of 
the  antl-lraq  coalition  to  deny  Saddam  a  dip- 
lomatic victory  that  would  permit  him  to  ex- 
tract political,  economic  or  strategic  bene- 
fits from  his  aggression.  The  Soviet  Union, 
responsible  for  providing  Saddam  with  up  to 
85  percent  of  his  military  arsenal,  bears  a 
special  responsibility  for  restraining  Sad- 
dam. Bush  should  press  Gorbachev  to  co- 
sponsor  a  U  N  Security  Council  Resolution 
thai  will  authorize  military  operations  to 
liberate  Kuwait  similar  to  the  ones  that  lib- 
erated South  Korea  in  1950-1963.  If  Iraq  falls 
to  withdraw  totally  and  unconditionally 
within  five  days  of  the  resolution's  passage 

Credible  Threat  Saddam  will  not  withdraw 
his  troope  from  Kuwait  unless  credibly 
threatened  with  overwhelming  force  Con- 
fronted with  such  a  formidable  global  alli- 
ance. Saddam  might  relinquish  Kuwait  and 


risk  the  wrath  of  his  own  countrymen,  rath- 
er than  risk  a  war  that  he  and  his  regime 
would  not  sux-vlve  But  if  he  fails  to  with- 
draw, a  United  Nations  mandated  war 
against  Iraq  would  be  preferable  t.o  a  Mu- 
nich-like settlement  that  would  reward  Iraqi 
aggression  and  leave  Saddam  Hussein  free  to 
plot  future  aggressions 

James  a  Phillips, 
Deputy  Dxrector  of  foreign  Policy  Studies. 
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Mr  S'Y^IMS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr   D  AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  lime  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York^ 

Mr   DOLE.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recog'nized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  taken  a  step  toward 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  sending 
Saddam  Hussein  a  strong  signal  that 
the  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
the  taking  of  Kuwait  as  an  appetizer 
followed  by  Israel  as  the  main  course. 
By  backing  our  President,  we  have  let 
Saddam  Hussein  know  that  the  Amer- 


ican people  speak  with  one  voice  in 
their  resolve  to  see  his  forces  removed 
from  Kuwait. 

We  are  about  to  give  the  President 
the  authority  he  needs  to  bring  about 
peace.  If  we  had  failed  to  authorize  the 
use  of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Iraq's 
bold  gamble  would  have  paid  off.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  would  have  been  able  to 
wait  for  the  inevitable  fracturing  of 
the  allied  coalition.  Our  partners  in 
that  coalition,  seeing  a  lack  of  Amer- 
ican resolve,  would  inevitably  have 
begun  to  cut  their  deals  with  Saddam 
Hussein, 

Instead,  we  have  sent  a  clear  signal 
to  Hussein  He  must  now  stare  into  the 
abyss  of  certain  defeat  if  he  chooses 
the  path  of  war.  Even  a  reckless  leader 
may  be  sobered  by  the  view.  Hopefully, 
he  will  now  see  that  withdrawal  is  his 
only  option 

I  commend  all  those  who  voted 
against  the  resolution  which  would 
have  stripped  the  President  of  congres- 
sional support  at  this  crucial  juncture. 
I  would  especially  like  to  commend 
those  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  resisted  partisan 
pressure  and  supported  the  President. 

Saddam  Hussein  must  now  finally 
face  grim  reality.  His  armed  forces,  and 
perhaps  his  country,  face  certain  ruin 
if  he  pursues  a  policy  of  war.  The  road 
to  peace,  however,  is  still  open.  We 
must  all  pray  that  he  chooses  it.  hav- 
ing no  other  viable  option. 

Let  this  vote  not  be  a  signal  to  our 
allies  that  this  is  a  free  ride.  They  bet- 
ter do  more,  and  must  do  more.  In  the 
next  few  weeks,  this  August  body 
should  pass  the  D'Amato-Pressler  reso- 
lution to  get  the  Saudis  to  pick  up  the 
cost  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  like  a  glutton— a 
geopolitical  glutton. 

He  is  sitting  down  at  a  big  banquet 
table,  overflowing  with  goodies.  .\nd 
let  me  tell  you— like  every  glutton,  he 
is  going  to  have  them  all, 
Kuwait  is  just  the  appetizer- 
He  is  gobbling  it  up--  but  it  is  not 
going  to  satisfy  him 

After  a  noisy  belch  or  two,  he  is 
going  to  reach  across  the  table  for  the 
next  morsel. 

What  is  it  going  to  be^'  Saudi  Arabia'' 
It  could  be.  The  UAE"'  Who  knows?  I  do 
not.  But  I  do  know  two  things,  with  ab- 
solute certainty. 

He  is  going  to  keep  grabbing  and  gob- 
bling 

And  the  main  course,  somewhere  on 
that  menu,  is  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  Israelis  know  that.  That  is  one 
big  reason  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
within  the  past  48  hours  has  again  stat- 
ed his  unequivocal  support  for  Presi- 
dent Bush's  policies. 

What  is  a  little  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand is  how  some  of  Israel's  strongest 
supporters  in  this  body  have  joined 
into  this  chorus  of  "let's  give  Saddam 
some  more  time.  " 


Saddam  has  already  had  too  much 
time.  I  am  not  talking  just  about  these 
past  5  months.  I  am  talking  about 
years  and  years  in  which  we— the  Unit- 
ed States — ignored  his  brutality,  con- 
doned his  repeated  aggressions  against 
both  his  neighbors  and  many  of  his  own 
people,  and  actually  subsidized  his  re- 
gime. 

It  is  time  to  blow  the  whistle  on  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

It  is  time  to  let  this  grisly  glutton 
know  the  free  lunch  is  over.  It  is  time 
for  him  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, 

Mr,  SEYMOUR,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
for  the  first  time  today  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  am  deeply  honored  to 
address  this  distinguished  body  of  lead- 
ers. 

I  have  been  advised  that  a  new  legis- 
lator's opening  days  of  Senate  service 
should  be  devoted  to  renectlon.  learn- 
ing and  listening.  Yet  upon  entering 
this  room.  I  have  also  walked  with  you, 
my  new  colleagues,  into  an  inter- 
national crisis  that  brings  us  to  the 
brink  of  war  Despite  the  fact  that  I 
am,  indeed,  a  rookie  here.  I  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  citizens  of  California  to 
present  my  views  today,  I  would  also 
add  that  I  am  personally  saddened  b.y 
the  fact  that  mine  will  be  the  only  vote 
cast  from  California  on  this  issue,  and 
extend  what  I  am  sure  is  the  shared 
wish  of  this  body  to  our  colleague  Sen- 
ator Cranston  for  a  full  and  speedy  re- 
covery. 

Mr,  President.  Yogi  Berra  once  said 
that  "you  can  see  a  lot  just  by  watch- 
ing," And  just  by  watching  over  the 
past  2  days.  I  have  seen  that  more  is- 
sues about  this  crisis  unite  us  rather 
than  divide  us. 

No  one  has  disputed  the  fact  that 
Saddam  Hussein  has  committed  an  act 
of  unconscionable  and  intolerable  ag- 
gression against  Kuwait— an  act  which 
cannot  remain  intact.  No  one  has  ques- 
tioned Saddam's  ambitions  to  control 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  proven 
oil  reserves.  No  one  has  underesti- 
mated the  destructive  potential  of 
Iraq's  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
of  the  Iraqi  Army's  willingness  to  use 
them  against  innocent  civilians 
throughout  the  Middle  East. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
has  challenged  the  hard  fact  that  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait  poses  a  large  and 
long-term  set  of  strategic,  diplomatic. 
and  economic  problems  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  throughout  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the 
main  questions  before  this  body  are 
how  to  stop  a  dictator  from  brutalizing 
innocent  people  anywhere  he  decides  to 
send  his  army,  and  second,  how  to  frus- 
trate his  desire  to  control  a  significant 
supply  of  the  energy  resources  upon 
which  so  many  Western  economies  de- 
pend. 


If  Saddam  Hussein  succeeds  in  con- 
solidating Kuwait  and  intimidating  or 
destabilizing  other  Middle  Eastern 
States,  including  Israel,  tyrants  from 
other  continents  of  the  globe  would  be 
encouraged  to  attack  other  nations, 

Mr,  President,  we  all  know  the  con- 
sequences of  our  inaction  on  both  of 
these  accounts.  If  Saddam  Hussein  re- 
alizes his  goal  of  manipulating  the  en- 
tire oil  supply  of  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula, nations  from  The  Netherlands  to 
Japan  would  face  the  risk  of  economic 
collapse. 

So  both  moral  principle  and  practical 
politics  present  compelling  reasons  to 
favor  the  reversal  of  Saddam  Husseins 
murderous  and  violent  rape  of  Kuwait. 
In  this  current  crisis,  the  civilized 
norms  of  international  relations  and 
the  sovereign  political  and  economic 
rights  of  nations  have  become  mirages 
in  the  Kuwaiti  desert. 

Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  already  engaged  in  an  extensive 
debate  about  economic  sanctions.  But 
what  does  recent  history  teach  us 
about  the  effectiveness  of  sanctions  in 
averting  conflicts  and  stopping  injus- 
tice'' It  teaches  us.  Mr.  President,  that 
embargoes  can  postpone  a  tj-rant's 
ability  to  realize  his  goals,  but  not  his 
will  to  ultimately  secure  them. 

American  and  European  sanctions 
did  not  stop  the  Axis  powers  of  World 
War  II  from  trying  to  absorb  the  lands 
that  they  invaded. 

They  did  not  stop  the  Soviet  Union 
from  covertly  or  overtly  challenging 
the  self-determ.ination  of  nations  for 
decades  after  1945 

They  did  not  stop  Fidel  Castro  from 
bankrolling  Communist  mo%-ements  in 
this  hemisphere. 

They  did  not  stop  Syria  or  Libya 
from  sponsoring  terrorist  organizations 
that  have  killed  men  and  women  all 
around  the  world. 

They  will  not  stop  Saddam  Hussein 
from  supplying,  feeding,  and  digging 
his  army  into  Kuwait.  He  has  starved 
and  gassed  his  citizens  m  the  past  to 
free  resources  for  his  soldiers  and 
squelch  opposition  to  his  warflghtlng 
policies.  He  has  rationed  food,  resettled 
entire  villages,  stolen  spare  parts  from 
civilian  transportation  systems,  and 
emptied  his  gas  stations  to  fortify  the 
Iraqi  military. 

Along  with  these  measures  and  the 
riches  of  a  plundered  Kuwait,  as  well  as 
his  unlimited  potential  to  repress  dis- 
sent. Saddam  has  enough  resources  to 
sustain  his  occupation  until  one  of  two 
events  occur: 

First,  we  face  the  potential  future 
breakup  of  the  Desert  Shield  coalition 
as  a  result  of  the  domestic  political 
concerns  of  many  governments 
throughout  the  world.  The  Saudis  can- 
not host  such  a  large  contingent  of 
Americans  indefinitely,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, Moroccans,  Turks,  and  Syrians 
cannot  fully  support  this  effort  if  we 
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only  offer  them  a  stalemate  which  no 
one  can  predict  will  end. 

Furthermore,  the  Idea  of  formally  or 
Informally  linkinK  Saddam's  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  with  an  inter- 
national conferen(  e  on  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflict  has  already  gained 
suppt^rt  in  some  Western  European  cap- 
itals barely  5  months  after  the  eco- 
nomic embargo  on  Iraq  went  into  ef- 
fect The  Arab  League  States.  Includ- 
ing all  of  our  current  Desert  Shield  al- 
lies, have  long  supported  this  agenda 

We  cannot  tolerate  this  approach. 
Mr.  President  Not  only  would  it  ex- 
tend an  award  to  the  Iraqis  for  their 
militarism,  but  It  would  also  spell  the 
end  of  the  coalition  against  Saddam  as 
well  as  link  two  morally  and  histori- 
cally distinct  Issues.  Israel  can  never 
be  expected  to  sit  at  a  negotiating 
table  across  from  other  countries  still 
officially  in  a  state  of  war  with  her. 

Second.  Mr  President,  none  of  us  in 
this  country  wishes  to  maintain  our 
troops  in  the  Saudi  desert  over  an  un- 
known period  of  time  with  an  unclear 
mission.  We  want  to  bring  our  forces 
home  from  the  gulf  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible 

The  evidence  that  we  have  today,  Mr 
President,  clearly  suggests  that  the 
Iraqis  can  evade  sanctions  long  enough 
for  either  the  Desert  Shield  coalition 
to  fall  apart  or  for  America  to  be  po- 
litically and  economically  weakened 
by  our  burdensome  commitment  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

I  support  with  every  fiber  of  my 
being  the  peaceful  alternatives  for 
solving  this  crisis  None  of  us  wants  to 
see  American  lives  lost.  I  would  have 
been  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
casting  my  first  vote  as  a  US.  Senator 
to  applaud  the  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's mission  of  peace  to  Baghdad.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  close  the  door 
on  a  diplomatic  plan  to  force  Saddam 
out  of  Kuwait  while  the  guns  still  re- 
main silent. 

A  settlement  now,  however,  that  al- 
lows Iraq  to  retain  its  tools  of  military 
and  economic  aggression  will  precipi- 
tate a  bloody,  protracted,  and  possibly 
unwinnable  war  in  the  future.  The  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Western  World  could 
suffer  Baghdail's  boundless  ambitions 
for  only  so  long 

I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  the  common  ground  that  we 
as  Senators  share  on  the  goals  of  U.S. 
policy  One  of  these  goals  is  that  the 
multinational  coalition  should  and  will 
prevail  against  Iraq  But  a  pt^ace  agree- 
ment making  concessions  to  Saddam 
today  would  only  p<istp<)ne  the  violent 
storm  of  tomorrow 

The  resolution  that  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  will  offer  makes  the 
most  sense  to  me  in  the  face  of  Iraq's 
senseless  behavior  during  the  last  5 
months 

It  reinforces  the  mandate  not  of  one 
President  or  of  one   party,   but   of  12 
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United      Nations      General 
measures. 

It  does  not  make  war  inevitable  nor 
even  encourage  it.  Rather,  the  Dole 
resolution  would  send  a  unified  con- 
gressional signal  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  the  multinational  coalition  may 
consider  military  action  at  any  time 
after  the  15th  of  January  if  Iraq  does 
not  pull  out  of  Kuwait  and  only  if  the 
diplomatic  alternatives  for  securing 
this  result  have  all  been  exhausted. 

And  to  those  who  rightfully  want  to 
protect  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  Congress.  I  will  say  this  1  am  not  a 
constitutional  expert,  I  am  not  an  at- 
torney. I  have  in  the  past  few  days, 
however,  listened,  learned,  and  re- 
flected. 

I  believe  the  Dole  resolution  is  a  pru- 
dent exercise  of  the  Senate's  respon- 
sibility against  the  intransigence  of 
Iraq  and  on  the  advice  of  both  the 
President  and  the  United  Nations. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  partisan  poli- 
tics. Now  is  the  time  for  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  ijeople  of  all  parties 
and  philosophical  persuasions  to  unite 
as  Americans  behind  our  President  and 
send  a  clear  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  our  resolve  is  firm  and  that 
we  speak  with  one  voice 

Those  democratic  institutions  that 
last  the  longest.  Mr.  President,  jeal- 
ously guard  both  diversity  and  dissent 
in  society  as  a  matter  of  eternal  law. 
Yet  to  prosper,  a  free  people  must  also 
unify  in  a  crisis  and  know  the  time 
when  a  protracted  debate  can  send  a 
mixed  signal  to  a  dangerous  adversary. 
Congress  and  the  .American  people.  I 
believe,  have  drawn  near  to  this  time 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  add  a  per- 
sonal note.  I  have  been  deeply  touched 
in  the  past  few  days  at  the  tremendous 
kindness  and  consideration  offered  by 
my  new  colleague  and  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  To  my 
constituents  in  California.  I  thank  you 
as  well  for  your  opinions,  your 
thoughts,  and  your  prayers. 

I  am  honored  and  humbled  to  be  here, 
and  will  do  my  utmost  to  protect 
American  lives  and  work  for  a  durable 
peace. 

Thank  you.  Mr  President,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Utah  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr  HATCH  Mr.  President,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  debate.  I  want  to  raise  a 
couple  of  profound  concerns  that  I  have 
had. 

We  need  to  focus  on  the  long  term 
threat  we  face  if  Sauldam  Hussein  pre- 
vails in  this  conflict,  if  we  were  to  wait 
for  our  sanctions  to  work  and  our  coa- 
lition falls  apart  in  the  meantime  We 
need  to  look  not  only  at  the  present 
but  also  the  future 

What  would  we  face  down  the  road? 
We  would  confront  an  Iraq  under  Hus- 
sein that  would  dominate  the  entire 
Middle  I-^ast  We  would  see  an  assault 
on  the  moderate  Arab  States  and  on  Is- 


rael, There  would  be  a  wave  of  subver- 
sion, intimidation,  terrorism,  and  open 
aggression 

Unless  we  face  up  today  to  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  Satidam  Hussein,  we 
will  have  to  face  him  alone  in  the  fu- 
ture. President  Mubarak  who  has 
built  on  the  legacy  of  Sadat  and  the 
Camp  David  accords  has  run  enor- 
mous risks  in  standing  with  us  King 
Fahd"Who  has  worked  with  the  United 
States  not  only  in  this  crisis  but  also 
on  other  issues  such  as  Afghanistan — 
has  staked  the  future  of  his  country  on 
our  reliability  and  steadfastness.  We 
can  stand  together  with  our  allies,  or 
we  can  stand  alone  if  we  let  down  our 
allies. 

Who  will  suffer  if  the  United  States 
falls  to  step  up  to  this  i.ssue?  Certainly 
the  moderate  Arab  States  would  But 
just  as  certainly,  Israel's  survival 
would  be  called  into  question  Four 
million  people  to  whom  we  have  a  pro- 
found moral  and  strategic  commitment 
and  with  whom  we  have  had  a  long- 
standing partnership  would  be  put  at 
risk 

As  we  debate,  many  people  of  Israel 
are  sealing  a  room  in  their  apartment 
or  house  with  an  air  tight  caulking. 
They  know  the  risk  of  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapons  in  the  hands  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  They  know  he  poses  a 
mortal  threat  to  the  future  of  their 
country  and  their  nation 

I  do  not  understand  why  some  on  the 
other  side  of  this  resolution  who  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  friends  of  Israel 
cannot  see  these  simple  facts.  They  do 
not  speak  about  this  danger.  They  ig- 
nore it.  But  the  people  of  Israel  do  not 
have  that  privilege.  They  face  a  mortal 
peril,  both  in  the  short-term  and  the 
long-term.  Yet  many  on  the  other  side 
of  this  resolution  have  had  no  solution 
to  offer  besides  waiting  for  sanctions  to 
work,  waiting  to  act  until  the  threat 
becomes  unmanageable. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  that  threat 
that  I  would  like  to  focus  upon  in  my 
brief  remarks  as  a  senior  member  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee — the 
threat  of  Iraqi-sponsored  terrorism  and 
the  threat  of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass 
destruction 

We  all  know  that  the  world's  most  vi- 
cious terrorlst.s  have  taken  up  resi- 
dence in  Baghdad  But  while  we  have 
been  waiting  and  debating,  they  have 
been  preparing  for  cold-blooded  killing. 
Our  embassies  and  bases  on  three  con- 
tinents have  been  cased  by  likely  ter- 
rorists. Terrorists  are  on  the  move,  and 
weapons  and  equipment  are  being  put 
into  place  Iraq  stands  at  the  center  of 
these  actions,  providing  the  crucial 
support. —  false  passports,  sophisticated 
equipment,  vast  sums  of  money— that 
only  a  state  sponsor  of  terror  has  avail- 
able. 

But  this  threat  will  not  diminish 
over  time  Instead,  it  will  grow  Those 
who  would  put  off  the  need  to  confront 
Hussein   would   simply   endanger   more 


lives  and  would  simply  cause  more  in- 
nocent deaths  at  the  hands  of  Iraqi's 
terrorist  allies. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  threat  of  Hus- 
sein's weapons  of  mass  destruction.  He 
has  already  killed  thousands  with 
chemical  weapons.  More  ominous,  he 
already  has  produced  biological  agents, 
such  as  anthrax  and  botulinum  toxin, 
and  has  almost  certainly  developed  de- 
liverable biological  weapons.  If  we  give 
him  time,  he  will  develop  weapons  ca- 
pable of  not  only  killing  a  few  soldiers 
in  their  bunkers  but  also  wiping  out 
entire  major  metropolitan  areas.  I  do 
not  want  either  to  occur. 

But  it  gets  worse.  Husseins  well-ad- 
vanced nuclear  weapons  program  could 
develop  a  crude  nuclear  device  within  a 
few  months.  Some  Members  have  ar- 
gued that  this  device  would  be  so  crude 
and  so  unwelldy  that  it  could  not  be 
delivered  on  any  aircraft  in  the  Iraqi 
Air  Force  But  a  crude  device  can  kill 
noless  than  a  sophisticated  one.  Let  us 
also  remember  that  determined  men. 
driven  by  hatred,  can  act  in  unpredict- 
able ways.  If  we  give  him  time,  for  ex- 
ample, there's  nothing  to  stop  Hussein 
from  putting  that  kind  of  device  in  Ku- 
wait City  and  detonating  it  and  when 
our  troops  have  entered  its  gates. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  kinds  of  sce- 
narios that  can  be  devised  by  a  ruthless 
and  cunning  leader  like  Hussein,  and  I 
fear  for  the  nations  in  that  region  if  we 
do  not  deal  decisively  and  promptly 
with  the  dangers  posed  by  the  Iraqi  nu- 
clear program 

Today,  we  have  the  chance  to  reverse 
all  of  these  threats.  They  can  be  dealt 
with  through  diplomacy  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength.  The  President  needs 
our  decisive  support  to  succeed  in 
backing  Hussein  down  without  the  use 
of  force.  If  Hussein  will  not  relent,  we 
must  endorse  the  President's  course  to 
expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait  by  all  available 
means  including  force.  If  we  fail,  a  high 
price  will  be  paid  in  the  death  of  inno- 
cents and  even  nations. 

Mr    President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  for  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT    The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  compliment  our  col- 
league. Senator  Se^'MOUR.  for  his  ini- 
tial speech.  I  think  he  did  an  outstand- 
ing job.  Certainly  this  is  difficult  not 
only  for  him  but  for  all  Senators  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  a  very  seri- 
ous issue,  about  the  authorization  of 
force. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  that  author- 
ization and  resolution  by  my  colleague 
and  friend,  Senator  DOLE,  requested  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  heard  many  of  my  colleagues, 
even  those  who  have  debated  in  favor 
of  the  previous  resolution,  state  that 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqis  had  to 


leave  Kuwait:  that  his  aggression  could 
not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

I  happen  to  agree.  I  have  a  little  dis- 
agreement on  how  we  accomplish  it. 

We  have  heard  people  say.  let  us  rely 
on  the  use  of  sanctions  and  hope  that 
the  continued  use  of  sanctions  would 
force  him  out  of  Kuwait.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case 
It  might  possibly  work  if  he  really 
cared  about  his  people.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  case  here.  If  he  really  cared 
about  his  people  why  would  he  initiate 
and  wage  a  war  against  Iran  where  over 
1  million  lives  were  lost? 

He  cares  very  little  about  his  people. 
He  cares  about  his  ego.  He  cares  about 
power.  He  cares  about  being  the  world 
Arab  leader.  He  cares  about  fomenting 
hatred.  He  has  a  great  desire  to  expand 
his  power  and  even  this  conflict 
against  other  countries,  including  the 
nation  of  Israel  which  he  stated  time 
and  time  again  that  he  would  attack. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  resolution  fails, 
this  will  be  a  great  victory  for  Saddam 
Hussein.  A  great  victory  because  he 
stood  up  to  the  United  States.  If  this 
resolution  falls,  the  world  will  be  a 
loser.  The  International  coalition  that 
President  Bush  has  assembled  will  be  a 
loser.  It  will  disintegrate. 

This  resolution  is  vitally  important. 
If  we  hold  any  hope  for  peace  without 
military  conflict,  in  my  opinion  this 
resolution  has  to  pass  because  the  only 
way  that  Saddam  Hussein  will  leave 
Kuwait  is  if  he  really  believes  that  the 
use  of  force  is  imminent. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  sanc- 
tions will  work.  I  do  not  really  think 
that  we  want  to  have  several  hundred 
thousand  troops  of  the  United  States  in 
Saudi  .\rabia  for  6  months,  or  for  a 
year,  or  for  2  years.  I  do  not. 

I  have  talked  to  some  Oklahoma  fam- 
ilies and  some  Oklahoma  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  great  compassion 
and  great  respect  for  the  sacrifices 
they  are  making.  I  want  to  limit  those 
sacrifices. 

I  certainly  want  to  limit  the  loss  of 
life  not  only  for  the  United  States  but 
for  the  Iraqis.  But  we  have  to  stare 
Saddam  Hussein  down.  He  has  to  know 
that  the  use  of  force  is  imminent. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  only  way 
whatsoever  that  he  will  move  out.  The 
decision  is  his.  The  international  com- 
munity has  spoken  and  spoken  loudly. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  hear  the  message  and  believe  it.  I 
hope  he  will  change  his  mind.  I  hope  he 
will  reverse  his  earlier  decision  and 
withdraw  from  Kuwait.  The  decision  is 
his. 

I  pray  that  he  will  make  the  right  de- 
cision. I  pray  that  our  leaders  will 
make  the  right  decision  and  that  there 
will  be  a  peaceful  resolution.  This  is  an 
authorization.  This  is  not  a  declaration 
of  war. 

This  Senator  happens  to  think  that 
we  should  authorize  for  and  give  the 
President  some  authority   so   we   can 


add  some  real  strength  to  our  position. 
It  is  not  a  declaration  of  war.  If  war 
breaks  out — and  I  hope  and  pray  it  does 
not — I  think  the  I*resident  should  re- 
quest, and  I  think  Congress  should 
come  back  with,  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr    PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  recognized  for  a 
period  of  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  say  I  believe  that  this  is  a  resolution 
of  peace.  Historically,  every  time  a  dic- 
tator has  been  appeased,  it  has  resulted 
in  war  and  death.  The  most  obvious 
historical  example  of  this  is  Chamber- 
lain in  1938.  and  many  more  I  look 
upon  this  as  a  resolution  of  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  opposed  sending 
more  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  support 
the  United  Nations  replacing  our 
troops  there.  Senators  have  had  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  many  areas  of  Per- 
sian Gulf  policy.  The  ultimate  point  is. 
however,  if  we  were  to  take  away  from 
President  Bush  his  authority  at  this 
critical  moment,  it  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Saddam  Hussein  And  that 
would  be  a  very  negative  step. 

Let  us  look  at  the  negotiating  posi- 
tion the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  in.  This  Congress  could  have  acted 
on  January  3;  it  could  have  acted  in 
December.  Instead.  Congress  has  wait- 
ed until  the  last  minute.  If  we  are  to 
take  away  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
effectively  at  this  moment,  we  would 
be  giving  Saddam  Hussein  a  completely 
free  ride 

I  also  point  out  that  this  resolution 
will  be  adopted  today  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  both  Houses  controlled  by 
Democrats.  We  are  witnessing  a  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy  being  formulated, 
somewhat  in  the  tradition  of  Arthur 
Vandenberg.  in  the  sense  that  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  will  be  on 
record,  the  Democratic  Congress  will 
be  on  record.  I  note  that  the  resolu- 
tions in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
that  are  headed  for  passage  are  cospon- 
sored  by  leading  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

So  what  is  occurring  here  in  an  his- 
torical perspective  is  very  important, 
because  a  dictator  is  being  confronted. 
We  are  not  appeasing  him.  We  are 
strengthening  the  hand  of  our  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate.  None  of  us  favor 
war.  All  of  us  want  to  get  rid  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Those  are  things  in  com- 
mon. But  history  has  shown  that  we 
would  move  toward  war  much  faster  if 
we  follow  an  appeasement  course  here. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  I  shall  vote  for  the  Wamer- 
Shelby-Dole  resolution,  which  is  the 
resolution  favored  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  predict  it  will  be 
passed  here  shortly  in  the  Senate  I 
think  it  is  a  step  toward  peace.  If  we  do 
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not  pass  this  resolution,  we  will  have  a 
much  higher  chance  of  having  a  war. 

Some  groups  across  the  country  are 
Interpreting  this  as  a  declaration  of 
war  vote.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  In 
my  judgment,  we  will  be  moving  to- 
ward peace  much  more  by  the  passage 
of  this  resolution.  This  should  be  called 
a  resolution  of  peace,  because  It  im- 
proves the  likelihood  that  war  will  not 
break  out  if  we  pass  It. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr   COATS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr  COATS  Mr  President,  in  1937 
Winston  Churchill  rose  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  announce  a  bit  of  proph- 
esy rooted  in  history  Want  of  fore- 
sight." he  said,  'unwillingness  to  act 
when  action  would  be  effective,  confu- 
sion of  counsel  until  the  emergency 
comes— these  are  the  features  which 
constitute  the  endless  repetition  of  his- 
tory " 

There  are  certain  historical  lessons 
on  meeting  aggression  we  would  be 
blind  to  Ignore. 

The  most  important  is  both  simple 
and  primary  Firmness,  consistency, 
unity,  commitment— these  are  the 
things  that  have  historically  tamed 
and  reversed  aggression.  Weakness, 
dlssention.  Indecision,  hopeful  illu- 
sion—these are  the  things  the  practi- 
tioners of  aggression  depend  upon.  And 
their  appetite  is  not  easily  sated. 

Another  British  leader  in  that  period 
before  World  War  II.  Duff  Cooper,  made 
the  point.  "Lack  of  decision  is  the 
worst  fault  from  which  a  policy  can 
suffer  It  is  of  first  importance  that  we 
should  know  our  minds:  it  Is  of  almost 
ecjual  Imptirtance  that  the  world  should 
make  no  mistake  about  our  inten- 
tions. " 

Make  no  mistake.  It  is  peace  I  am 
seeking,  not  war  War  Is  the  business  of 
hate  and  death.  It  Is  the  preclude  to 
sufferings  we  cannot  count.  I  heard  a 
Senator  rise  on  this  floor  to  say  that 
Congress  is  calloused  and  hardened  be- 
cause our  own  sons  and  daughters  will 
not  be  effected.  I  wish  the  Senator  had 
been  more  careful 

I  do  not  presume  to  know  the  impact 
on  other  Senator's  families,  the  sons 
and  daughters,  fiances  or  friends,  that 
this  war  will  bring.  I  do  not  think 
other  Senators  should  presume  to 
know  the  pain  and  suffering  and  an- 
guish that  goes  into  making  a  decision 
that  commits  American  men  and 
women  to  possible  death  and  to  certain 
turmoil  and  struggle  and  agony.  I  do 
not  think  they  should  presumf  to  know 
what  goes  into  a  Senator  having  to 
make  that  very,  very  difficult  decision. 

But  the  slim  chance  that  rt-mains  to 
us  for  the  peace  we  want  is  to  convince 
Saddam  Hussein  that  the  world  com- 
munity and  the  United  States,  includ 
Ing  the  Congress,  are  united  in  our  pur- 


pose and  resolve.  Any  vacillation  will 
obscure  that  message,  calling  Into 
question  whether  we  mean  what  we 
say.  The  integrity  of  that  message  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  only  seen  the  beginning 
from  this  man  if  our  national  policy  is 
indefinite  delay  and  hope  against  hope. 
It's  been  said  that  criminal  methods. 
once  tolerated,  are  soon  preferred.  In 
Churchill's  words  once  more,  "This  is 
only  the  first  sip— the  first  foretaste  of 
a  bitter  cup  which  will  be  offered  to  us 
year  by  year  " 

What  is  our  policy  to  be''  Is  it  to  irre- 
sponsibly hope  for  the  best  while  Hus- 
sein promises  the  worst?  Is  it  to  endan- 
ger the  future  for  the  sake  of  the  mo- 
ment? Is  it  a  public  declaration  of  our 
strident  indecision'' 

What  will  we  have  earned^  I  believe 
we  will  be  left  with  a  shameful  peace 
that  will  lead,  inalterably.  to  a  more 
bitter  and  bloody  war.  Choosing  peace 
and  delay.  I  fear  we  will  get  delay  and 
war  at  far  greater  human  cost. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one  ulti- 
mate justification  for  a  vote  for  war- 
namely,  that  a  vote  for  peace  promises 
a  false  hope,  that  a  vote  for  delay  only 
makes  the  ultimate  result  more  ter- 
rible. 

The  majority  leader  said  that  if  we 
do  not  delay,  no  one  will  ever  know  if 
delay  would  have  saved  American  lives 
But  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  we  simply 
postpone  what  most  believe  to  be  an  in- 
evitable conflict,  no  one  will  ever  know 
how  many  lives  might  have  been  saved 
had  we  acted  now. 

Hussein  is  a  man  who  claims  leader- 
ship of  the  whole  "Arab  nation."  He  is 
a  dictator  who  claims  succession  to  the 
ambitions  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
is  a  leader  seeking  nuclear  weapons 
and  funding  terrorism.  He  Is  a  general 
who  has  brutalized  his  neighbors  and 
his  people  with  vicious  efficiency.  He 
has  shut  and  locked  the  door  of  com- 
promise and  lost  the  key 

After  World  War  II.  a  harsh  historical 
judgment  was  pronounced  on  the  archi- 
tects of  delay  Yes.  they  tried  to  give 
peace  a  chance  But.  In  the  words  of 
one  historian.  "They  were  too  easily 
swayed  by  the  perils  of  the  moment, 
too  little  governed  by  the  dangers  of 
the  future" 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  and  pray  such 
an  epitaph  will  not  be  written  about 
this  Senate 

Mr   HELMS  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr  HELMS  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  occasions  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions when  the  people  are  called  upon 
to  reaffirm  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tional interest. 

This  is  one  of  those  occasions. 

The  President  has  dispatched  over 
400.000  American  military  personnel  to 
the    Persian    Gulf   to    protect    the    na- 


tional   interest.    We   must   support   the 
President  in  the  course  he  has  laid  out. 

On  August  27.  1787.  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia adopted  without  debate  the  words 
of  article  II.  section  2.  clause  1.  that 
the  President  is  "Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  *  *  *."  He  is  also  the  head  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  if  federal- 
ized. 

Thus  the  Constitution  made  the 
President  the  only  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  P'orces  of  this  Nation. 
The  President  is  therefore  obligated  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  to  defend  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zenry, and  to  preserve  the  national  se- 
curity by  whatever  means  are  nec- 
essary. 

Thirteen  years  later,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  decade  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Republic.  Congressman 
John  Marshall,  before  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice,  declared  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  'the 
President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  Na- 
tion in  its  external  relations,  and  its 
sole  representative  with  foreign  na- 
tions" 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  that 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  ever  changed 
his  mind.  The  phrase  "sole  organ  of  the 
Nation  in  its  external  relations"  was 
emphatically  restated  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  1936  (US  versus  Cur- 
tiss  Wright  Corp.)  This  view  has  never 
been  i-epudiated  by  the  Court. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Constitution 
fails  to  provide  for  535  other  Command- 
ers in  Chief. 

Article  ID.  section  8,  clauses  11-16. 
specifically  enumerate  the  war  powers 
of  the  Congress  in  the  Constitution. 
Congress  is  given  the  power:  First,  to 
declare  war:  second,  to  raise  and  sup)- 
port  armies:  third,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy:  fourth,  to  make  laws 
regulating  the  Armed  Forces:  and  fifth. 
to  support  the  militia  of  the  Federal 
States.  These  specific  powers  encom- 
pass the  sole  authority  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  war. 

Thus  Congress  can  in  no  way  limit  or 
authorize  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Congress  has  attempted  to  do 
that  in  the  War  Powers  Act,  an  act 
which  I  strongly  opposed  at  the  time  of 
its  passage  in  1973,  and  which  no  Chief 
Executive  has  ever  accepted,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  War  Powers  Act  is  plain- 
ly unconstitutional  I  have  consulted 
many  distinguished  constitutional  au- 
thorities on  this  point,  but  most  espe- 
cially our  late  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Sam  P^rvin  of  North  Carolina 
There  were  18  of  us  who  voted  against 
the  War  Powers  Act.  and  now  only  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  and  I  remain  in  the 
Senate  Nor  can  Congress  authorize  or 
restrict  the  President's  war  power  by 
any  of  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
proposed  or  circulated  in  the  past  few 
days 


In  the  short  time  that  the  Conven- 
tion spent  debating  the  subject,  the 
Founders  made  a  careful  distinction 
between  making  war  and  declaring 
war.  James  Madison  and  Elbridge 
Gerry  were  responsible  for  enlarging 
the  Presidential  prerogative  to  enable 
the  Chief  Executive  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  national  security. 

As  Madison  warned  in  Federalist  No. 
48.  encroachments  by  one  branch  upon 
another  branch  will  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  tripartite  constitutional 
system.  Thus,  it  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant to  hold  the  branches  to  their  in- 
tended functions  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  relations. 
What  the  Framers  originally  in- 
tended. Mr  President,  was  to  make  a 
careful  distinction  between  declaring 
war  and  making  war  The  Constitution 
is  silent  on  whether  the  President  is  re- 
quired to  make  war  after  Congress  de- 
clares war:  at  the  same  time,  it  is  si- 
lent on  whether  the  President  is  pro- 
hibited from  making  war  if  Congress 
has  not  declared  war  Clearly,  common 
sense  requires  that  the  President  seek 
the  agreement  and  cooperation  of  Con- 
gress in  any  endeavor  that  commits 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  American 
people.  And  the  President  has  done  so. 
The  powers  to  declare  and  make  war 
are  inherent  powers  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. The  President  has  welcomed 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations 
and  our  allies  in  the  United  Nations 
who  have  supported  us  with  diplomacy 
and  by  conducting  troops.  But  the  U.S. 
Constitution  is  superior  to  any  obliga- 
tions which  we  may  or  may  not  have 
undertaken  by  assenting  to  the  U.N. 
Charter.  No  treaty  can  compel  us.  ei- 
ther in  fact  or  in  intention,  to  set  aside 
any  provision  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  power  to  declare  and  make  war 
therefore  remains  with  the  United 
States,  and  has  not  been  delegated  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  U.N.  resolutions,  therefore,  pro- 
vide a  framework  for  U.S.  diplomacy, 
ratifying  the  individual  bilateral  rela- 
tionships which  the  United  States  has 
with  each  of  the  members  separately. 
They  are  a  sign  or  symbol  of  the  inter- 
national support  and  common  agree- 
ment which  the  President  has  orga- 
nized through  his  leadership,  merely 
ratifying  the  assent  of  our  allies  to  our 
broad  policy.  There  is  nothing  in  them 
which  requires  the  President  or  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  perform  any  acts. 

So  the  burden  falls  upon  Congress, 
and  it  falls  upon  this  body  to  dem- 
onstrate the  solidarity  which  the  Na- 
tion needs  In  time  of  crisis.  The  Presi- 
dent's leadership  has  been  superb.  His 
toughness  and  courage  have  called 
upon  a  moral  strength  in  the  Nation 
which  skeptics  said  no  longer  existed. 
Unless  these  virtues  are  nourished  and 
cherished,  this  Nation,  as  a  nation,  will 
disappear  from  the  field  of  history. 

There  are,  of  course,  practical  prob- 
lenw.  There  are  sacrifices  that  will  be 


required.  There  will  be  a  price  to  pay. 
But  there  will  be  overwhelming  prac- 
tical problems,  sacrifices  not  of  our 
choosing,  and  prices  too  high  to  pay  if 
we  do  not  follow  the  course  which  the 
President  has  outlined. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  role  for  con- 
structive criticism.  But  the  naysayers 
who  deny  our  national  interest,  who 
speak  for  delay  when  they  really  mean 
never,  and  who  are  more  interested  in 
narrow  political  advantage  than  in  the 
national  advantage-there  is  no  room 
for  these  if  the  inner  heart  and  soul  of 
our  Nation  is  to  flourish. 
So  let  us  get  down  to  the  particulars 
Secretary  Baker  s  7-hour  meeting  in 
Geneva  made  clear  that  President  Bush 
and  Secretary  Baker  have  exhausted 
every  reasonable  diplomatic  effort  to 
resolve  the  crisis  in  Kuwait  The  Iraqi 
refusal  even  to  receive  the  President's 
letter  in  a  diplomatic  forum  dem- 
onstrates a  complete  lack  of  good  faith 
in  the  peace  process. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  rally  around  the  President,  and 
support  the  400.000  American  troops 
now  poised  in  the  gulf.  These  400.000 
American  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  in  a  situation  fraught  with  danger. 
For  the  past  5  months  the  American 
people  have  been  subjected  to  a  cacoph- 
ony of  carping  criticism  and  second- 
guessing  that,  intentional  or  not.  has 
persuaded  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
will  of  the  American  people  is  weak 
when  vital  principles  are  at  stake.  The 
only  hope  for  avoiding  hostilities— if 
there  is  a  hope— is  for  Saddam  Hussein 
to  be  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  American  people  stand  behind  their 
President. 

Politics  must  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  This  is  no  time  for  posturing  poli- 
ticians to  strut  across  the  TV  screens, 
presuming  to  second-guess  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  have  not  agreed  with 
all  aspects  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram—for example,  I  felt  that  more 
support  by  our  allies  should  have  been 
nailed  down  at  the  outset — but  I  com- 
municated my  concerns  to  him  pri- 
vately. I  have  issued  no  press  releases, 
nor  have  I  consented  to  go  on  tele- 
vision to  differ  with  the  President.  Now 
that  the  critical  moment  has  arrived, 
it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  stand  united 
behind  him. 

On  August  8.  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest by  Saudi  Arabia,  the  President 
sent  United  States  troops  to  the  gulf. 
The  President  stated  four  goals: 

First,  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait: 

Second,  the  restoration  of  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Kuwait: 

Third,  the  security  and  stability  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and 

Fourth,  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  abroad. 

All  four  of  these  goals  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United    States.    The    principle    of   na- 


tional sovereignty  is  the  very  basis  of 
our  indei)endence  and  national  sur- 
vival. It  follows  from  the  rule  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  that  legitimate  gov- 
ernments have  the  right  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  foreign  aggression  These 
principles  are  of  particular  importance 
to  the  United  States  when  the  victim 
whose  sovereignty  is  violated  is  a  coun- 
try such  as  Kuwait,  which  has  a  key 
role  in  economic  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships with  the  United  States. 

President  Bush  is  to  be  commended. 
He  has  not  deviated  from  his  original 
purfKDses.  His  forthright  stand  has  pro- 
tected American  lives  m  Kuwait  and 
Iraq.  Moreover,  he  has  demonstrated 
that  we  are  willing  and  able  to  protect 
the  security  and  subility  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

All  Presidents  in  modern  times  have 
made  the  security  and  stability  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  a  paramount  interest  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Our  interest  is  not. 
in  the  fir"st  place,  economic.  But  the  oil 
supplied  by  the  gulf  Is  indeed  a  major 
element  in  our  own  national  security 
and  stability.  If  we  allow  aggression  to 
disrupt  our  relationships  with  friendly 
governments,  the  strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  is 
threatened. 

The  President's  action  in  August  was 
therefore  action  m  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  Presidents  have  taken  similar 
actions  216  times,  solely  on  their  con- 
stitutional authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  When  U.S.  troops  are  sent 
abroad  m  defense  of  the  Nation  against 
specific  challenges  to  our  national  sov- 
ereignty and  independence,  this  Sen- 
ator believes  that  the  issues  involved 
are  too  important  for  public  squab- 
bling- 

Some  have  argued  that  the  sanctions 
imposed  upon  Iraq  must  be  given  time 
to  work.  They  have  already  worked. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  the 
whole  world  is  standing  together 
against  the  aggression  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. The  world  does  not  turn  upon  eco- 
nomic issues  alone,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  a  tyrant  who  has  killed 
500.000  of  his  own  people  for  political 
reasons  will  be  persuaded  ultimately 
by  an  economic  squeeze.  Besides.  Saui- 
dam  Hussein  has  stolen  almost  $7  bil- 
lion in  gold  and  cash  from  the  Kuwait 
central  bank,  and  he  has  the  economic 
cushion  to  resist  the  squeeze. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  was  carefully 
crafted  to  allow  much  room  for  j'udg- 
ment.  And  in  matters  of  war.  the  power 
to  declare  war  does  indeed  lie  with 
Congress.  Nobody,  nobody  disputes 
that.  But  Congress  has  used  that  power 
only  five  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
power  to  make  war  clearly  belongs  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  we  do  not 
have  but  one  Commander  in  Chief  at  a 
time. 

The  President  has  a  duty  to  seek  the 
support  of  Congress,  and  he  has  done 
that.  I  have  sat  in  on  endless  meetings 
since   this  crisis  began.   But   the   Con- 
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Krress  ha«  a  duty  to  close  ranks  and 
abandon  partisanship,  just  as  it  did  50 
yeara  ajgo  when  another  tyrant  threat- 
ened the  freedom  and  security  of  the 
world 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  President  Bush's 
position  on  the  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  He  has  shown  firm,  principled 
leadership  on  this  issue— and  all  Amer- 
icans and  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  can  be  proud  of  his  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  President  should  be  commended 
for  his  patience  and  perseverance  to 
reach  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  should  be  applauded  for  his  in- 
sistence on  consulting  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  Including  myself— on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Mr.  President, 
this  vote  is  clearly  a  vote  of  support 
for  the  dedicated,  patriotic  Americans 
now  in  the  desert  on  this  mission.  Its 
a  vote  that  says:  Were  with  you — or 
we're  not. 

The  President  has  been  very  effective 
In  his  handling  of  this  crisis.  He  has 
created  and  held  together  a  world-class 
coalition  encompassing  28  nations  and 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  soldiers 
This  coalition  is  dedicated  to  achieving 
a  peaceful  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces 
from  Kuwait. 

These  forces,  our  last  best  hope  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  inter- 
national order,  deserve  our  strongest 
possible  support. 

Mr  President,  within  the  last  48 
hours  I  was  in  the  Egyptian  desert  with 
some  of  our  brave  soldiers.  Particu- 
larly, I  was  honored  to  visit  Wiscon- 
sin's very  own— the  128th  Air  Refeuling 
Group.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  part 
of  that  unit  at  one  time,  and  1  was  in 
the  desert  working  with  and  visiting 
with  the  people  that  make  up  our 
proud  forces.  There  were  roughly  240  of 
them— all  dedicated  to  serving  their 
country  from  Wisconsin,  of  whom  I  am 
very  proud — a  group  of  average  Ameri- 
cans like  you  and  me-  spoke  in  one 
voice  as  they  made  it  clear:  The.v  need 
our  support  now.  more  than  ever. 

The  President  has  been  successful  in 
assembling  this  coalition  because  our 
national  purpose  has  been  clear  Our 
purpo.se  IS  this  To  resist  aggression 
and  to  promote  a  world  order  In  which 
both  peace  and  freedom  are  secured. 

The  resolution  now  before  us  is  de- 
signed to  make  clear  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein the  following  Any  illusions  that 
he  may  harbor  about  the  lack  of  U.S. 
determination  to  act  promptly  and  vig- 
orously against  his  aggression  are  ab- 
solutely wrong 

Hussein  l:nows  that  all  Americans 
dislike  the  prospect  of  war  We  are, 
after  all,  a  peaceful  nation. 


Diplomacy  is  America's  first  and  best 
defense  again.st  aggression 

But  what  Hussein  possibly  does  not 
understand  is  that  while  diplomacy  is 
both  our  first  and  best  defense,  it  is  not 
our  only  defense  The  American  people 
believe  in  freedom,  and  we  are  willing 
to  fight  for  peace  once  we  are  con- 
vinced that  all  the  diplomatic  alter- 
natives have  been  exhausted 

The  President  has  been  concentrat- 
ing diplomatic  and  economic  pressure 
on  Iraq  for  over  5  months. 

In  August,  the  President  formed  an 
international  coalition  to  stop  this 
Iraqi  aggression.  The  Iraqis  remained 
in  Kuwait. 

The  President  convinced  the  United 
Nations  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq  Iraq  still  refused  to 
budge. 

In  November,  the  President  con- 
vinced the  United  Nations  to  endorse 
the  use  of  all  necessary  means  to  force 
Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  by  Janu- 
ary 15  Today.  Iraq  is  no  closer  to  com- 
pliance than  it  ever  was. 

The  President  is  now  asking  us  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  help  him  keep  his  op- 
tions open.  Make  no  mistake:  He  is  not 
asking  for  war.  His  priority,  and  that 
of  the  American  people,  myself  in- 
cluded, is  peace. 

He  is  asking  us  to  strengthen  his 
hand  as  he  makes  a  valiant  effort  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution.  I  will  vote 
to  approve  this  request,  because  I 
think  it  is  truly  the  last  chance  for 
peace. 

My  decision  to  fully  support  the 
President  at  this  critical  point  in 
American  history  is  made  with  a  heavy 
heart.  The  prospect  of  war  looms  larger 
every  day,  as  Saddam  Hussein  contin- 
ues to  ignore  a  united  world's  offer  of  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

This  leaves  us  with  a  truly  unfortu- 
nate prospect^but  one  that  might  well 
be  necessary 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  act  of  aggression 
against  a  sovereign  country  must  be 
reversed.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  are 
two  possible  ways  to  accomplish  this. 
One  option,  which  we  have  been  trying 
without  success  for  almost  half  a  year, 
is  diplomacy  backed  by  economic  sanc- 
tions. The  second,  the  choice  we  must 
face  today,  is  the  use  of  military  force. 

As  we  debate  this  crucially  impor- 
tant issue.  I  am  reminded  of  a  similar 
situation  that  occurred  half  a  century 
ago  I  have  had  the  opportunity  over 
the  last  few  years  to  visit  the  small 
Baltic  countries  that  were  victimized 
by  the  Soviet  Government  in  1940—  and 
face  the  prospect  of  further  victimiza- 
tion by  that  same  power  even  as  we  in 
this  country  are  distracted  by  the  gulf 
crisis 

In  1940.  the  Soviets  illegally  incor- 
porated the  Baltic  States  into  the 
U.S.S  R  The  world  community  failed 
to  challenge  that  aggression  The  Lith- 
uanians.  Estonians,  and  Latvians  paid 


the  price,  and  they  continue  to  pay  It 
today 

If  the  West  had  acted  in  time  to  deter 
that  Stalinist  aggression,  the  Baltic 
States  would  be  free  today,  instead  of 
being  threatened  by  yet  another  Krem- 
lin crackdown. 

The  occupation  of  the  Baltics  proves 
that  silence  in  the  face  of  aggression 
carries  a  terrible  price,  a  price  that 
continues  to  be  paid  by  future  genera- 
tions. 

Let's  confront  our  responsibility  in 
the  face  of  today's  aggression 

The  President  is  asking  for  our  help 
He  wants  to  continue  on  the  path  of 
peace,  while  retaining  a  credible 
threat.  If  his  path  is  unsuccessful,  if 
Iraq  does  not  back  down,  we  must  give 
him  the  options  he  needs  to  stop  this 
Iraqi  dictator. 

Let  no  one  mistake  the  true  meaning 
of  this  resolution  The  President  is  as 
dedicated  as  any  of  us  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  But  if  Saddam  Hussein 
insists  that  he  will  not  give  up  his  con- 
quered territory  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
the  President  must  have  the  power  to 
join  our  allies  in  taking  all  necessary 
actions. 

That  is  what  this  resolution  is  all 
about.  It  gives  us  a  last  chance  for 
peace,  and  it  backs  up  the  world's  com- 
mitment to  stop  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  recognize  that  for  each  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  is  a  vote  of  conscience.  I 
am  not  trying  to  convince  those  of  my 
friends  in  this  chamber  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  resolution  All  of  us  have 
heard  the  debate.  And  we  have  made 
our  decisions  in  the  privacy  of  our  own 
hearts. 

What  I  am  doing  is  trying  to  explain 
how  I  came  to  my  own  decision.  I  be- 
lieve that  rewarding  aggression  is 
wrong.  I  believe  that  the  President  is 
making  every  conceivable  effort  for  a 
peaceful  solution.  .\nd  I  believe  he 
needs  our  continued  support  if  he  is 
going  to  be  successful  in  preserving 
peace 

That's  why  I  will  be  voting  yes  on  the 
President's  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr  MURKOWSKI  Mr  President, 
much  of  the  debate  heard  in  Congress 
over  the  past  few  days  has  focused  on 
the  use  of  sanctions  to  drive  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator  from  .Alaska,  that  the 
very  success  of  the  sanctions  is  threat- 
ened Many  of  my  collegues  want  the 
President  to  give  sanctions  more  time 
to  work,  time  to  weaken  Iraq's  eco- 
nomic and  military  capability  and  to 
persuade  Saddam  Hussein  he  must 
leave  Kuwait. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  the  use  of 
sanctions,  and  I  remain  an  advocate 
today  The  sanctions  put  into  effect 
through  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  the  tightest  this  world  has 
ever  witnessed,  and  truly  an  extraor- 


dinary diplomatic  achievement  thanks 
in  large  part  to  our  President,  and  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, I  have  learned  much  about  the 
Impact  that  the  last  5  months  of  sanc- 
tions have  had  on  Iraq.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  sanctions  are  having  a 
debilitating  effect  on  the  Iraqi  econ- 
omy. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  the  Dole'Warner 
resolution,  of  which  I  am  an  original 
co-sponsor,  is  not  a  vote  to  abandon 
sanctions.  The  policy  of  President  Bush 
has  been,  and  is  today,  a  policy  to  re- 
store the  legitimate  government  of  Ku- 
wait through  all  available  peaceful 
means.  It  is  Saddam  Hussein  alone  who 
has  not  taken  steps  toward  assuring 
peace. 

I  deeply  fear  that  if  we  fail  to  give 
the  President  strong  support  for  his  re- 
quest to  use  "all  necessary  means."  we 
will  undermine  his  ability  to  pursue 
sanctions,  as  well  For  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  use  of  sanctions,  as  I  do, 
the  only  responsible  action  to  take  now 
is  to  grant  the  President  his  request 
for  a  realistic  threat  of  force.  Only  by 
maintaining  that  threat  can  we  hold 
our  coalition  together  and  bolster  the 
impact  of  sanctions. 

If  the  President  is  denied  the  author- 
ity he  seeks,  we  can  be  certain  that  to- 
morrow Saddam  Hussein  will  declare 
that  he  has  triumphed  over  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  and  this  Con- 
gress and  will  Invite  other  Arab  Na- 
tions to  join  him.  At  that  point  the  co- 
alition and  the  sanctions  themselves 
will  be  in  grave  jeopardy. 

Ultimately  the  President  must  decide 
whether  sanctions  will  be  effective  in 
removing  the  Iraqi  army  from  Kuwait. 
I  have  full  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dents ability  to  make  that  judgment, 
and  know  he  will  not  make  that  deci- 
sion lightly. 

Some  observers  will  note  that  the 
relatively  close  vote  on  the  previous 
resolution  will  question  the  strength  of 
the  President's  support  in  this  body.  I 
am  pleased  to  learn  that  250  members 
of  the  House  have  just  voted  to  support 
our  President.  I  am  certain  that  when 
this  debate  is  over,  every  Member  will 
declare  his  complete  support  for  the 
President  and  for  the  Armed  Forces 
if — God  forbid— it  becomes  necessary  to 
actually  resort  to  force, 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  said: 

The  will  for  peace  on  the  part  of  peace-lov- 
ing nations  must  express  itself,  to  the  end 
that  nations  that  may  be  tempted  to  violate 
their  agreemenle  and  the  rights  of  others 
will  desist  from  such  a  course.  TTiere  must  be 
positive  endeavors  to  preserve  peace 

Today,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  make  that  a  positive 
endeavor  to  preserve  peace.  We  are 
about  to  vote  on  whether  to  stand  with 


our  President  and  virtually  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  who  are  resolved 
that  Saddam  Hussein  must  voluntarily 
leave  Kuwait  by  January  15.  or  be 
forced  out. 

The  world.  I  believe,  has  seen  enough 
of  Saddam  Hussein's  actions  since  Au- 
gust 2  to  know  that  time  may  very  well 
not  be  on  our  side— to  know  that  the 
only  factor  Saddam  finds  persuasive  is 
the  conviction  he  will  be  attacked  if  he 
does  not  yield  to  the  requirements  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Iraq  has  swallowed  whole  a  helpless, 
unharmed  neighbor,  has  swept  it  off 
the  map  and  tortured  its  citizens,  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  unchecked,  threatens  to 
impose  a  frightening  level  of  control 
over  the  world's  economy— and  the 
world's  stability. 

Just  last  year  the  Berlin  Wall  came 
down  and  we  believed  we  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new.  more  peaceful  era. 

This  year,  instead,  we  find  ourselves 
face-to-face  with  a  ruthless  despot  who. 
if  allowed  to  benefit  from  his  heinous 
acts,  along  with  those  who  may  take 
courage  from  his  example,  will  make 
the  world  a  very  treacherous  place  in- 
deed. 

It  does  no  good  for  us  to  make 
threats  or  set  deadlines,  unless  our  im- 
passioned statements  are  supported  by 
a  capacity  and  a  will  to  wage  war.  if 
necessary. 

Furthermore,  should  we  fail  to  ap- 
prove this  resolution  to  back  up  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  know  what  na- 
tions in  the  world  would  ever  believe  in 
the  Constance  and  reliability  of  the 
United  States  in  the  future. 

The  new  world  order,  where  the  great 
and  the  small  shall  be  unthreatened. 
may  be  elusive,  but  it  is  worth  striving 
for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Leah'V').  Who  seeks  recognition'' 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  our  coun- 
try is  faced  with  a  threat  posed  by  a 
man  who  has  the  personal  ambition 
and  the  proven  ruthlessness  to  try  and 
dominate  a  region  of  the  world  that  is 
of  vital  importance  to  us.  A  man  who. 
instead  of  investing  in  the  economy  of 
his  country  and  pursuing  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  his  neighbors,  has  used  his 
country's  resources  to  build  a  personal 
military  machine,  replete  with  chemi- 
cal, biological  and.  soon,  nuclear  weap- 
ons—all with  the  sole  purpose  of  ex- 
tending his  domination  over  his  own 
people  and  as  many  neighboring  coun- 
tries as  possible. 

Already,  he  has  used  his  military- 
might  internally  to  destroy  opposition. 
He  has  used  it  externally  against  Iran 
and  now  Kuwait.  And  he  will  continue 
to  use  it  to  try  and  destroy  any  leader, 
Arab  or  non-Arab,  or  any  country. 
Arab  or  non-Arab  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  his  ascendancy.  When  Saddam 
Hussein  took  over  Kuwait  he  sent  a  pu- 
nitive message  to  OPEC  nations  that 


he  would  be  the  enforcer  as  to  how 
much  oil  is  to  be  pumped  from  the  re- 
gion. Despite  the  deceitful  arguments 
he's  now  trying  to  peddle  to  the  world, 
he  did  not  take  over  Kuwait  to  improve 
the  lot  of  Palestinians.  It  was  a  ruth- 
less act  of  aggression  to  promote  his 
own  interests. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
Middle  East  to  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  world  economy,  it  is  clear 
that  if  Hussein  were  to  become  the 
dominant  force  in  the  region  he  would 
have  a  tremendous  negative  impact  on 
our  quality  of  life,  and  he  would  even- 
tually threaten  our  very  security. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  our  vital  in- 
terests are  at  stake  We  need  to  stand 
prepared  to  defend  our  interests.  And 
we  should  not  be  embarrassed  to  do  so. 
Saddam  needs  to  be  dealt  with  now 
while  the  world  has  the  will  to  act.  and 
while  we  have  friends  in  the  region  like 
Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  others,  who 
are  willing  to  take  a  stand  against 
him. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  a  peaceful 
solution  is  the  preferred  solution.  I 
have  urged  the  President  to  continue 
every  effort  to  achieve  a  diplomatic  so- 
lution— especially  a  solution  that  will 
bring  lasting  stability  into  the  region. 
But  it  is  also  my  strong  feeling  that 
the  best  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution 
with  people  like  Saddam  is  inter- 
national isolation  and  the  credible 
threat  of  force  The  only  way  for  that 
threat  to  be  credible  is  to  have  the 
force  assembled  and  for  the  Congress  to 
authorize  the  President  to  use  it  as  a 
last  resort.  In  other  words,  the  best 
chance  we  have  of  avoiding  war  m  the 
Middle  E^ast  is  to  stand  united  here  at 
home — to  prove  to  this  tyrant  that  de- 
mocracies can  be  resolute  when  their 
interests  and  security  are  threatened. 
Right  now  Saddam  Hussein  is  playing 
off  the  di%-isiveness  in  this  nation;  he  is 
banking  on  the  possibility  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  will  not  have  the  support  he 
needs  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
country  he  leads.  It  is  a  horrible  mis- 
take— a  mistake  that  has  caused  Hus- 
sein to  miscalculate  his  actions  time 
and  again  But  unless  we  end  this  de- 
bate and  support  our  President,  it  is 
likely  that  Hussein  will  continue  his 
dangerous  gamble.  Saddam  must  not 
get  conflicting  signals  as  to  our  resolve 
in  opposing  his  aggression.  Our  Arab 
friends  who  are  most  directly  threat- 
ened by  his  aggression  must  know  that 
we  stand  with  them.  The  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces  must 
know  that  they  have  our  full  support 
and  that  they  will  not  be  undercut  and 
second-guessed  back  home  if  they  have 
to  undertake  their  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous mission. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  "pay  me  now 
or  pay  me  later  issue."  Either  we  deal 
with  this  man  at  the  moment— when 
his  allies  are  few  and  his  foes  many — or 
we  will  have  to  face  him  later  in  a  far 
more  dangerous  form.  There  are  those 
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who  ar^ue  that  we  shuuUl  wait  a  year 
or  so  and  hope  that  sanctions  will 
weaken  Saddam  I  understand  their  ar- 
gument and,  frankly,  there  would  be 
merit  to  it  if  the  economic  piiin  would 
seriously  weaken  the  Iraiji  military. 
However,  according  to  recent  testi- 
mony before  Congress  this  may  tjike 
yeaw.  and  human  nature  beinjf  what  it 
Is.  It  Is  likely  that  in  that  time  the 
world  coalition  will  weaken  especially 
as  it's  hard  to  imajfine  how  the  coali- 
tion might  be  stronger  than  it  is  now. 

The  time  to  support  the  President  as 
he  carries  out  the  UN  resolutions  is 
now.  The  coalition  awaits  our  response 
It  Is  true  that  decisions  to  authorize 
force  are  always  difficult  and  should 
never  be  taken  liijhtly.  It  is  true  that 
this  will  be  a  difficult  vote  for  many  to 
make,  since  none  of  us  wants  war.  But 
we  must  remember,  that  the  vital  in- 
terests of  our  country  are  our  respon- 
sibility, and  our  citizens  expect  us  to 
defend  them  President  Bu.sh  is  experi- 
enced and  skilled.  His  advisors  are 
some  of  the  best  and  brightest  our 
country  could  hope  to  be  offering  coun- 
sel right  now,  We  must  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  he  has  asked  for  and 
put  our  trust  in  him  to  use  it  wisely  as 
he  discharges  the  obligations  of  his  of- 
fice. 

Clearly,  this  Is  a  turning  point  In  our 
history  Indeed,  it  is  a  turning  point  in 
world  history.  The  end  of  the  cold  war 
has  presented  us  with  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  peace,  freedom,  and  eco- 
nomic growth— not  only  here  at 
home— but  for  all  nations.  If  we  deal 
with  Saddam  successfully  and  elimi- 
nate his  capacity  to  dominate  the  Mid- 
dle East,  it  will  allow  that  growth  and 
opportunity  to  occur.  It  will  also  have 
the  additional  benefit  of  sending  a  sig- 
nal to  any  other  dictator,  bent  on  the 
accumulation  of  personal  power,  to 
think  twice  before  he  follows  similar 
policies  of  expansion  and  aggression. 
And  that.  .Mr  President  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  contribute  to 
peace  in  the  world 

It  has  been  said  quite  often  recently 
that  .America  Is  slow  to  anger.  Perhaps 
this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  blessings 
of  democracy- that  everyone  has  a 
right  to  voice  an  opinion  and  stand  fast 
for  principles  and  ideals.  However,  dic- 
tators like  Saddam  Hussein  are  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  disagreement 
and  debate  inherent  in  democracy  a^ 
they  work  their  treacherous  strategies. 
It  IS  time  to  take  this  final  card  from 
that  tyrant.  Our  quarrel  is  not  with  the 
people  of  Iraq  It  is  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  army.  It  is  time  to  give 
our  President  the  authority  he  needs  to 
face  him  Standing  .strong,  prepared, 
and  united  is  the  only  chance  we  have 
of  avoiding  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  haa  ex- 
pired 


The  Chair  will  advise  that  the  time 
allotted  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  has  also  expired. 

The  Republican  leader, 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  we  sent  someone  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
extend  that  time,  but  I  think  I  have  13 
minutes,  counting  my  leaders  time. 

I  yield  4  minutes  of  that  to  the  dis- 
tinguished .Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr  THt:RMoNl))  We  will  have  ad- 
ditional time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  days,  this  Chamber  has 
witnessed  an  historic  debate,  the  out- 
come of  which  will  have  consequences 
on  the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 
and  on  our  Nation's  future  role  as  the 
world  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  collea«^jes  for  their  sincere  and 
sometimes  very  personal  statements  on 
the  crisis  and  the  pending  resolutions. 
In  my  judgment,  we  have  demonstrated 
to  the  world  the  meaning  of  democracy 
and  that  we  can  debate  Issues  without 
rending  the  fabric  of  civility. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  today's 
votes,  this  Congress  has  let  its  voice  be 
heard.  Although  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  did  not  speak  in  unity  with  the 
President's  policies  and  the  United  Na- 
tions' goals,  we  did  make  one  point 
very  clear— a  point  which  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  remember.  That  point.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  sooner  or  later  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  leave  Kuwalt^-by 
force  or  through  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. Whichever  way  It  is  accom- 
plished one  thing  Is  clear:  The  strength 
of  our  military  force  will  be  the  criti- 
cal factor. 

Mr  President,  both  resolutions  be- 
fore this  body  have  the  common  goal  of 
bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait  However,  the  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  Senator  MiTCHKLl. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  NtfNN. 
was  the  worst  signal  we  could  have 
sent — it  decouples  the  most  effective 
means  of  removing  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwaiti— the  dual  elements  of 
Economic  sanctions  and  the  credible 
threat  of  force  As  Frederick  the  Great 
observed  over  200  years  ago:  Diplomacy 
without  arms  is  like  music  without  an 
instrument  Mr  President,  the  biparti- 
san resolution,  which  authorizes  the 
use  of  force,  increases  the  pressure  on 
Saddam  Hussein  by  one  more  notch.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  go  to  war 
on  January  16— as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  the  resolution  have 
implied 

Mr.  President,  there  is  risk  in  both 
proposals  I  believe  that  the  President 
has  evaluated  these  risks  As  one  of  my 
constituents  wrote  me 

President  Bush  18  in  a  beM^r  po.sltlon  to 
Itnow    He  t>elleve8  that  appeasing  aKgresslon 


only  makes  the  world  more  dangerous.  He 
knows  thai  our  opponents  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  words  alone  He  needs  the  author- 
ity to  use  military  power  when  and  where  he 
determines  it  will  succeed 

Mr  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  Join  In 
demonstrating  our  solidarity  with  the 
President  and  the  United  Nations  and 
vote  for  the  bipartisan  resolution  to 
authorize  the  use  of  military  force 
against  Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes  on  the  time  of  the  Republican 
leader 

Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr,  President,  so  long 
as  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  any  doubt  about  the  resolve 
of  the  United  States  to  use  military 
force,  the  chances  for  miscalculation 
and  tragic  error  loom  much  too  large. 

The  most  certain  path  to  peace  left  is 
the  credibility  of  the  United  States. 

Our  country  is  the  only  remaining 
world  superpower.  W'e  face  an  awesome 
challenge  to  our  diplomatic  skills  and 
perhaps  to  our  military  efficiency. 

We  were  shocked  that  Iraq  has  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  nation  of  Ku- 
wait, but  our  President  responded  by 
calling  upon  every  world  leader  to  es- 
tablish a  vital  new  interest  in  inter- 
national law.  Only  he  could  have 
played  that  leadership  role. 

By  enlisting  an  international  pay- 
ment plan  to  stop  Iraqi  aggression. 
President  Bush  has  provided  an  emer- 
gency fair-share  means  to  rally  collec- 
tive political  and  economic  will. 

Eventually.  Germany  and  Japan, 
among  others,  will  define  their  con- 
stitutional ideas  on  the  use  of  military 
force  abroad.  For  the  moment,  only  the 
United  States  could  have  moved  400,000 
troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  provided 
sufficient  reason  for  Iraq  to  surrender 
the  fruits  of  aggression 

We  are  a  reluctant  superpower  and 
many  Americans  will  argue  that  we 
should  not  be  involved  all  over  the 
world  In  maintaining  peace  and  ad- 
vancing our  ideals 

In  truth,  we  have  no  choice.  The 
world  is  a  dangerous  place.  Our  free- 
dom and  our  opportunities  to  live  In 
peace  will  be  based  on  our  success  in 
fostering  and  supporting  a  growing 
number  of  countries  that  share  our 
ideals. 

The  unity  and  staying  power  of  the 
American  people  represented  by  our 
voles  must  be  clear  We  pray  that  this 
clear  and  unified  voice  may  still  be 
heard  and  lead  to  peace 

In  the  worst  case  brutal  war  the  reso- 
lution of  the  American  people  to  win  Is 
of  the  essence  Our  votes  today  express 
our  determination  to  prevail. 

The  moment  of  accountability  has 
come  I  have  supported  President  Bush 
as  he  has  sought  peace  In  international 
law.  and  I  will  support  his  request  that 
he  \>e  authorized  to  use  military  force 

Mr  IX)LE  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Repub- 
lican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  have  3 
minutes;  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson)  3  minutes:  the  Senator 
from  Vlrgrinla  [Mr.  Warner]  6  minutes: 
and  this  Senator  6  minutes.  That  will 
be  18  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection'' Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr  SPECTER.  .Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  Dole  resolution  because  I  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  United  States  allows  a 
backdown  of  U.N  Resolution  678.  we 
will  fight  a  more  destructive  war  at  a 
later  date.  Had  this  issue  been  brought 
before  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  November  before  U.N.  Resolution  678 
was  adopted,  this  Senator  would  have 
preferred  to  give  sanctions  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  and  would  have  preferred 
not  to  have  a  cutoff  date  of  January  15. 
But  if  this  Congre.ss  does  not  today 
support  the  President  and  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 678,  then  we  will  be  backing  down 
and  it  will  be  a  victory  for  Iraq. 

In  my  judgment,  the  best  way  to  se- 
cure peace  is  for  the  Congress  to  play  a 
firm  card.  One  year  ago  tomorrow,  Mr. 
President,  on  January  13.  1990.  this 
Senator  and  Senator  Shelby  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  President 
Saddam  Hussein.  While  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein  was  poorly  informed 
about  U.S.  policy  and  Western  atti- 
tudes, it  wa^  clear  in  my  mind  that  he 
was  not  a  madman.  He  does  not  want 
to  die.  and  he  does  not  want  to  commit 
suicide,  and  he  does  not  want  to  see  his 
country  destroyed.  So  if  the  option  of 
force  is  present,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
judgment  call,  we  have  the  best  oppor-* 
tunity  to  avoid  war. 

As  we  have  been  trying  to  figure  out 
what  is  on  the  mind  of  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  whether  he  is  going  to 
seek  to  involve  Israel  and  have  an 
Arab-Israeli  war  and  try  to  have  our 
coalition  disintegrate,  1  believe  that 
President  .Saddam  Hussein  has  also 
been  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

If  we  back  away  from  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 678,  Mr,  President,  then  I  think  it 
is  inevitable  that  the  coalition  will  dis- 
integrate. With  the  very  fragile  coali- 
tion which  we  have  today,  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  will  evaporate,  be- 
cause when  countries  like  Turkey  lose 
millions  of  dollars  a  day  by  keeping  the 
spigot  shut  on  Iraqi  oil,  why  should 
they  continue  the  economic  sanctions 
if  the  United  States  backs  away  from 
resolution  678?  Therefore,  the  best 
chance  for  peace  Is  to  vote  for  the  Dole 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  these  resolutions  has  been 
most  fxiwerful.  one  very  seriously  and 
maturely  conducted  by  Members  of 
this  body.  We  could  not  possibly  be 
more  serious  in  our  intent  and  our  re- 
solve to  see  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Ku- 
wait. Our  only  honest  differences  have 
to  do  with  how  we  accomplish  that 
goal  most  exi)editlously  and  with  a 
minimum  risk  of  conflict.  We  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  fully  and 
clearly  that  resolve.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  an  uncomplicated  and  positive 
statement  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
not  be  able  to  misinterpret  in  any  way. 

The  Dole-Warner  resolution  does  not 
mandate  war.  In  fact,  the  real  irony  is 
that  only  by  authorizing  the  President 
to  use  force  can  we  hope  to  avoid  war- 
fare. The  Dole  resolution  says  only, 
once  again,  to  Saxldam  Hussein,  what 
the  United  Nations  has  said  to  him 
time  and  again,  meeting  the  promise 
held  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  and 
what  the  entire  international  coalition 
has  said  to  him  and  what  our  steady 
President  has  said  to  him.  It  says  pow- 
erfully he  must  leave  Kuwait  or  force 
can  be  used  against  him  to  bring  that 
about. 

This  resolution  does  not  present  us 
with  some  doomsday  scenario,  some 
Dr.  Strangelove  script.  It  does  say  with 
a  splendid  clarity  and  unalloyed  exac- 
titude and  for  all  the  world,  most  im- 
portantly for  Saddam  Hussein,  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  stands  resolutely  by  the 
side  of  our  fine  President  and  stands 
powerfully  committed  to  taking  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  pull  his  tal- 
oned  claw  away  from  the  slitted  throat 
of  Kuwait.  It  gives  to  our  President, 
the  international  coalition,  and  the 
United  Nations  yet  another  credible 
option,  a  credible  course  of  action,  and 
another  action  to  pursue. 

Saddam  Hussein  will  understand  that 
the  threat  of  force  is  so  very  real,  and 
he  will  never  have  that  understanding 
unless  we,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  tell  him  just  that,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion whatsoever,  as  is  the  phrase  in  our 
oath  of  office.  Only  by  making  him  so 
absolutely  certain  that  this  has  been  a 
commitment  of  ours  and  by  giving  it  to 
him  eyeball  to  eyeball  in  the  tough, 
bully  style  that  he  seems  to  love,  only 
then  can  we  have  any  real  hope  of 
avoiding  war.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time?  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  6  minutes. 

Mr,  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  resolution  which  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and  a 
number  of  those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle  have  presented  to  the  Senate. 
In  consultation  this  morning  with  the 
President's  senior  staff,  we  are  advised 
that  the  President  will  sign  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2.  My  plea  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  those  who  have  voted  for 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1.   is  to  ask 


them  to  search  their  conscience  and 
seek  a  basis  on  which  to  join  us  in  sup- 
porting Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 

Almost  each  and  every  speaker  on  be- 
half of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  has 
couched  his  remarks  ever  so  clearly  to 
point  out  those  areas  on  which  this 
body  is  in  unanimous  or  nearly  unani- 
mous agreement.  The  majority  leader 
has  noted  that  we  are  unanimous  in 
seeking  fulfillment  of  the  goals  of  the 
U.N.  resolutions.  Senator  NlT^'N  has  In- 
dicated that  these  votes  today  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  our  President 
and  that  the  Congress  will  stand  united 
behind  the  President  after  these  votes 
are  completed.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
that  will  be  the  case.  No  Senator  wants 
war:  indeed,  our  President,  above  all 
other  citizens  in  this  Nation,  does  not 
want  war. 

A  vote  of  conscience^we  have  heard 
that  phrase  so  many  times  from  the 
first  day  we  joined  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  is  this  debate,  for 
me.  which  has  defined  that  term  and 
given  it  meaning,  unlike  any  other  de- 
bate that  I  have  exp)erienced  in  my  12 
years.  I  fervently  believe  each  Senator 
will  cast  on  this  next  vote  the  purest  of 
votes  of  his  or  her  conscience. 

I  agree  with  the  Republican  leader. 
This  is  not  a  vote  for  war.  We  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  speak  for 
the  people.  That  is  our  first  and  fore- 
most obligation.  This  resolution  is  a 
resolution  of  national  resolve  for 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  m  searching 
his  own  conscience.  I  am  sure,  has  gone 
to  the  Bible,  I  go  to  Corinthians  14:8 
which  reads,  "For  if  the  trumpet  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
himself  to  the  battle?" 

Our  President,  through  his  Secretary 
of  State,  endeavored  to  present  a  letter 
setting  forth  ever  so  clearly  the  posi- 
tions that  our  President  has  taken  In 
clear  and  unmistakable  terms.  The  let- 
ter was  rejected.  The  letter  was  not  ac- 
cepted. So  now  we.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  have  the  chance  to  send 
our  message  in  the  clearest  of  terms, 
and  it  is  a  message  that  he  cannot 
refuse  to  hear. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  majority  leader  has  2  minutes 
that  he  will  permit  me  to  have.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  I 
could  have  a  dialog  that  will  not  take 
over  about  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  yielded  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  mi' 
good  colleague  from  Virginia  two  or 
more  questions  about  this  resolution 
which  may  be  important  at  least  for 
our  colleagues  to  understand.  That  Is 
on  page  3,  section  2(b).  line  4.  This  says 
that  before  the  President  exercises  his 
authority    granted    in    subsection    (a). 
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"The  President  shall  make  available  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  his  determination  that." 
And  then  it  cites  a  series  of  thlngrs  that 
he  has  to  determine 

Could  the  Senator  from  Vlrfrima  tell 
us  what  "determination"  means?  Is 
that  an  oral  or  written  determination? 
How  wduld  he  describe  it? 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr  President,  this  is 
a  subject  which  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  I  have  discussed,  and  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  President's 
advisers  today. 

First,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  this 
particular  section  is  wholly  unrelated 
to  the  War  Powers  Act. 

If  signed  by  the  President— and  I  am 
assured  that  he  will  sign  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2— it  will  become  new. 
precedent-setting  law 

The  form  of  the  determination  re- 
quired by  this  section  is  to  be  decided 
by  the  President.  The  President  may 
decide  if  the  determination  is  to  be  in 
writing,  oral,  or  both.  No  decision  has 
been  made  by  our  President,  as  we 
speak,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  force 
or  to  exercise  the  authority  contained 
In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2. 

However,  the  President's  senior  staff 
has  Indicted  that  the  following  proce- 
dure is  likely  to  be  adopted.  The  Presi- 
dent will  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  report  as 
regards  the  matters  described  In  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
The  President  will  carefully  review 
those  reports  and  make  his  deteimlna- 
tion  If  his  determination  Is  that  the 
provisions  of  section  2(b)  have  been 
met.  he  will  forward  that  determina- 
tion to  Congress,  most  likely  in  writ- 
ing, and  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
copies  of  those  reports  from  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense  Let  me 
note  further  that  the  term  'peax;eful 
means"  used  In  section  2(bMl)  em- 
braiies  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain 
compliance  with  economic  sanctions. 

Mr  NUNN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  clarifying  that 

One  other  question  on  page  4.  which 
Is  the  final  page  of  this  resolution  This 
would  be  section  i2)  on  line  3  This  sen- 
tence says.  "Nothing  in  this  resolution 
supersedes  any  requirement  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution." 

When  I  look  at  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution Itself.  Section  3  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Act  requires  that  The  President  in 
every  possible  instance  shall  consult 
with  Congress  f)efore  introducing  Unit- 
ed States  Armed  Forces  into  hos- 
tilities." 

Could  the  Senator  tell  me  whether 
the  intent  of  this  resolution  is  to  pick 
up  that  specific  section  of  the  War 
Powers  Act' 

Mr.  WARNER  Mr  President,  let  me 
make  clear  my  understanding  that  the 
President  Intends  to  act  in  accordance 
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with    the 
States. 

Direct  to  the  Senator's  question,  in 
section  2(ci — and  that  is  a  section 
which,  indeed,  refers  to  the  War  Power 
Resolution — I  have  been  advised  that 
the  President  would  sign  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2.  which  I  mentioned,  if  It 
were  presented  to  him.  but  in  doing  so 
he  would  not  depart  from  the  position 
taken  by  all  Presidents.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  since  the  enactment  in 
1974  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  with 
respect  to  the  War  Powers  Resolution's 
constitutionality. 

I  would  refer  my  distinguished  col- 
league to  the  Presidential  position 
taken  with  respect  to  the  legislation 
enacted  regarding  use  of  armed  forces 
in  Lebanon.  I  understand  from  my  re- 
search that  situation  establishes  a 
precedent  in  some  respects  for  what  we 
are  discussing  today. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia 

Mr.  WARNER  If  I  may  conclude,  the 
authority  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
is  provided  consistent  with  the  process 
contemplated  by  the  1974  War  Powers 
Resolution,  but  it  is  not  provided  pur- 
suant to  any  requirement  of  that  reso- 
lution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr  NUNN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  and  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  2  min- 
utes to  Senator  Kerry  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  2  minutes  to  Senator  SIMON 

I  apologize.  Let  me  go  through  that 
again  so  there  is  no  mistake:  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  5  minutes,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  3  minutes.  2 
minutes  each  to  the  Senators  from 
Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Senator 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  and  Senator 
Simon. 

Mr  ROCKEFELLER  addressed  the 
Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Who  yields 
time''  The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr  President,  I 
have  thought  as  we  all  have  long  and 
hard  about  the  votes  that  are  being 
cast  today.  The  question  before  us. 
whether  to  authorize  Immediate  war  or 
not.  is  a  profound  one  and  a  very  dif- 
ficult one  Ultimately.  I  reached  the 
judgment  that  it  is  potentially  pre- 
mature to  commit  our  forces  to  battle 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  by  our  ma- 
jority leader  and  Senator  NUNN.  and  I 
will  vote  against  the  resolution  put 
forth  by  the  minority  leader  I  have 
firmly  supported  our  President's  deter- 
mined effort  to  reverse  Iraq's  brutal 
and  Illegal  occupation. 


Along  with  the  people  of  my  State 
and  all  Americans.  I  was  proud  to  see 
our  Nation  lead  other  nations  through- 
out the  world  against  the  barbaric  ac- 
tions of  Saddam  Hussein  We  were  told 
by  President  Bush  that  it  would  take 
time,  that  it  would  take  patience,  and 
the  commitment  of  our  troops  and  re- 
sources. I  fully  agreed  that  we  .should 
follow  that  course  and  lead  an  all-out 
effort  of  sanctions,  economic  blockade. 
pressure,  and  diplomacy  to  force  Iraq 
out  of  Kuwait. 

I  deeply  regret  that  President  Bush 
changed  his  course  so  abruptly  when  in 
early  November  he  doubled  the  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  later  persuaded  the  U.N  Secu- 
rity Council  to  set  the  date  of  January 
15  as  the  deadline  that  could  then  trig- 
ger an  attack  on  Iraq 

I  worry  in  fact,  Mr  President,  that 
President  Bush  has  underestimated  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  and.  in- 
deed, underestimated  his  own  capacity. 
We  knew  back  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber that  It  would  not  be  easy  to  get 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  We  knew  that  it 
would  take  great  strength  and  great 
leadership  on  our  part  and  on  the  part 
of  our  President  to  keep  the  alliance 
together  and  to  pursue  every  avenue 
for  resolving  the  crisis  in  a  peaceful 
manner.  In  October,  we  were  told  by 
Secretary  of  State  Jim  Baker  that  we 
must  "exercise  patience"  and  focus  our 
efforts  on  the  sanctions. 

It  is  by  no  means  weakness  to  stay 
on  that  course,  and  to  exhaust  every 
alternative  before  moving  to  offensive 
military  action.  President  Bush  should 
have  faith  in  the  resolve  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  supfKDrt  the  pursuit  of  a 
peaceful  solution,  and  in  his  own  abil- 
ity to  keep  the  alliance  together 
against  a  common  enemy,  and  in  favor 
of  collective  goals. 

It  may  well  become  necessary  to  use 
force  to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait  But  I 
simply  cannot  conclude  that  it  is  the 
necessary  or  wise  action  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  In  fact.  I  share  the  views 
of  many  others— including  numerous 
top-level  military  commanders  and  se- 
curity advisers  from  previous  adminis- 
trations- that  time  Is.  In  fact,  on  our 
side.  An  unprecedented  worldwide  em- 
bargo is  crippling  the  Iraqi  economy. 

In  shunning  the  sanctions  as  a  means 
to  pxp«^l  Ira(]  from  Kuwait,  the  admin 
istration  ha*  argued  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  sanctions  will  succeed 
Of  course  there  is  no  guarantee  The 
American  iseople  or  the  people  of  our 
allied  nations  have  not  asked  for  a 
guarantee  But  we  do  and  they  do  ask 
for  a  course  of  action  that  seeks  suc- 
cess without  shedding  American  blood 

One  day  of  diplomacy.  Mr  President. 
is  not  the  equivalent  of  exhausting 
every  option  Let  us  continue  pursuing 
every  diplomatic,  ptilitical.  and  other 
nonmilitary  means  of  resolving  this 
dispute  And,  if  military  action  proves 
necessary,  the  American  people  deserve 


to  know  that  every  conceivable  prepa- 
ration has  been  made  and  is  complete 
to  assure  a  decisive  and  quick  military 
victory. 

Mr.  President,  if  an  exhaustive 
search  for  peace  does  not  succeed.  I 
will  support  offensive  action  against 
Iraq.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  should 
pursue  the  alternatives  first  to  achieve 
our  common  goals. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  .MO'i'NIHAN  Mr  President,  when 
I  spoke  Thursday  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1.  the  Mitchell-Nunn 
resolution.  I  remarked  that  on  our  way 
to  the  establishment  of  a  New  World 
order  we  somehow  relapsed  into  the 
modalities  of  the  cold  war  I  would  ask 
for  a  moment  to  expand  on  that  theme 

Thirty  years  ago  come  Sunday  a 
week.  John  F  Kennedy  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  as  President  on  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol,  a  few  yards 
from  here.  The  cold  war  was  at  its 
most  intense.  Many  thought — wrongly. 
ais  it  turned  out.  but  let  us  be  generous 
and  say  sincerely— that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  opened  a  lead  on  the  United 
States  in  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles — the  ultimate  weapon  of  de- 
struction. World  communism  was  at  its 
apogee;  declaring  its  progress  to  be  ir- 
reversible; asserting  itself  to  be  the 
next  stage  in  history  The  next  and  last 
stage. 

President  Kennedy  responded  in 
terms  of  ultimate  defiance.  The  United 
States,  he  said,  would:  "pay  any  price. 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship. 
support  an.v  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to 
assure  the  survival  and  success  of  lib- 
erty." 

Ten  days  ago,  on  January  2,  we  heard 
President  Bush  speak  in  just  such 
terms  of  ultimate  commitment: 
"Standing  up  against  this  aggression- 
no  price  Is  too  heavy  to  pay  for  it." 

The  aggression,  of  course,  is  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait  The  Senate  fully 
agrees  that  this  aggression  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  We  have  so  stated. 
Nor  will  it  be  allowed  to  stand.  But  as 
we  go  about  this  collective  exercise — 
an  exercise  under  chapter  VII  of  the 
U.N.  Charter— what  possesses  the 
President  to  declare  that  "no  price  is 
too  heavy  to  pay  for  it!" 

No  price? 

Five  million  Arab  civilian  casualties, 
for  example? 

Conflagration  in  the  Middle  East? 

The  exhaustion  of  American  military 
resources? 

It  is  enough  simply  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion to  realize  the  answer.  The  answer 
being  that  we  are  prepared  and  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  t>ay  some  price,  but 
not  any  price. 


The  problem  is  that  the  cold  war 
mode  of  decision  making  does  not 
admit  of  such  proportionality.  Or  does 
not  do  so  readily.  The  tiniest  issues 
roar  to  the  fore  with  armageddonic 
fury.  In  this  case  it  all  happened  in  a 
flash  on  November  8.  A  defensive  deter- 
rent deployment  which  enjoyed  the  full 
support  and  admiration  of  the  Senate 
became  a  full-scale  offensive  deploy- 
ment. In  an  instant,  a  million  men  and 
women  in  arms  faced  each  other  in  the 
.\rabian  desert.  The  largest  massing  of 
forces  since  World  War  II.  .Soon  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  cold  war  was  flut- 
tering all  about  us.  The  intelligence 
community  knew  things  that  if  only 
the  rest  of  us  knew  we  would  under- 
stand what  must  be  done,  but  unfortu- 
nately, what  they  knew  was  classified. 
Terror  alerts  were  broadcast  by  the 
State  Department.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  commenced  loyalty  in- 
vestigations of  Americans  based  on 
their  ethnic  origins.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  address  the  matter,  but  there 
was  much  of  this  in  the  Red  scares  of 
the  past 

And  now  the  Senate  is  about  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  force  to  carry  out 
this  mission. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  President 
will  have  all  the  power  he  has  wished. 
I  wish  him  well;  I  wish  our  forces  well. 
Certainly  our  cause  is  just.  I  ask  only 
if  our  response  is  proportional. 

It  happens  that  just  30  years  ago 
come  Thursday,  Dwight  D  Eisenhower 
gave  his  farewell  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  which  contained  this  still 
echoing  passage: 

Until  the  latest  of  our  world  conflicts,  the 
United  States  had  no  armaments  industry. 
Amencan  makers  of  plowshares  could,  with 
time  and  as  required,  make  swords  as  well 
But  now  we  can  no  longer  risk  emergency 
improvisation  of  national  defense,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  create  a  permanent  arma- 
ments industry  of  vast  proportions  Added  to 
this,  three  and  a  half  million  men  and 
women  are  directly  engraged  in  the  defense 
establishment.  We  annually  spend  on  mili- 
tary security  more  than  the  net  income  of 
all  United  States  corporations. 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military 
establishment  and  a  large  arms  industry  is 
new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total 
influence— economic,  political,  even  spir- 
itual—is  felt  in  every  city,  every  State 
house,  every  office  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. We  recognize  the  imperative  need  for 
this  developm.ent.  Yet  we  must  not  fail  to 
comprehend  its  grave  implications.  Our  toil, 
resources  and  livelihood  are  all  involved,  so 
is  the  very  structure  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-industrial  complex  The  poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist. 

We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this  co.m- 
bination  endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted  Only  an  alert  and  knowledgeable 
citizenry  can  compel  the  proper  meshing  of 
the  huge  industrial  and  military  machinery 
of  defense   with   our  peaceful    methcxls   and 


goals,  80  that  security  and  liberty  may  pros- 
per together 

WTiy  is  it  that  we  seemingly  cannot 
give  economic  sanctions  a  chance? 

At  least  a  dozen  times  since  this  cri- 
sis began  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  that  economic  sanctions  are 
not  "a  kinder,  gentler"  form  of  diplo- 
macy. They  can  be  brutal.  Iraq  is  being 
punished  right  now — severely — for  its 
violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  And  as  I 
said  Thursday,  Iraq  will  leave  Kuwait. 
One  way  or  another. 

Nor  am  I  opposed  to  the  use  of  force 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  ex- 
plicitly provides  for  the  use  of  U.N. 
forces  to  defeat  aggression.  I  have 
come  to  this  floor  time  and  again  to 
plead  the  case  for  international  law. 
and  in  doing  so  have  time  and  again  re- 
jected the  notion  that  law.  to  use  the 
phrase  of  John  Norton  Moore,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  negative  restraint,  a  system, 
that  tells  us  what  we  cannot  do  whilst 
others  are  free  to  do  as  they  please. 
Time  and  again  I  have  invoked  the 
widsom  of  Alfred  Rubin  to  the  effect 
that  only  ignorance  could  account  for 
the  view  that  force  has  no  role  in  a  re- 
gime of  law.  Force  enforces  law 

What  I  have  pleaded  for,  however,  is 
a  sense  of  proportionality  I  plead  that 
we  recognize  that  indeed  this  is  the 
first  crisis  of  the  post-cold-war  era. 
The  end  of  the  cold  war  came  so  sud- 
denly, almost  silently,  that  somehow 
our  behavior  in  crises  hasn't  had  time 
to  change. 

Nor.  indeed,  need  it.  in  the  sense  that 
the  end  of  the  cold  war  set  loose  forces 
that  will  bring  about  such  change.  To 
the  contrary,  our  victory  in  the  cold 
war  is  most  readily  seen  to  validate  the 
arrangements  by  which  we  fought  it, 
and  if  anything,  strengthen  those  ar- 
rangements. 

Mancur  Olson  has  described  with 
great  insight  the  processes  whereby  de- 
feat in  W'orld  War  II  freed  West  German 
and  Japanese  societies  of  all  the  accre- 
tion of  veto  groups  and  choke  points 
and  pressure  groups  that  make  for  inef- 
ficiency in  a  fully  developed  society. 
What  President  Dwight  Eisenhower 
called  "the  industrial-militarj'  com- 
plex" is  but  one  instance  of  what  Olson 
calls  "coalitions  in  the  distributional 
struggle.'"  In  that  sense.  Britain  lost 
the  war  by  winning.  We  could  do  the 
same  now  if  we  let  the  cold  war  institu- 
tional sclerosis  rest  undisturbed. 

The  United  States  stands  at  once  in- 
vincible and  \-ulnerable.  No  one  can 
match  or  approach  our  military 
strength;  by  contrast,  our  economic 
strength  at  the  end  of  the  cold  war  is 
more  problematic.  Certainly  there  is 
no  threat  to  our  liberty  posed  by  Iraq 
Iraq  violated  international  law.  The 
Security  Council  had  decreed  that  this 
violation  must  be  reversed.  This  is  a 
task  for  the  world  community,  no 
doubt  with  American  leadership. 
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Iiaii  should  be  under  no  Illusions.  If. 
after  a  sufficient  period,  economic 
sanctions  fail,  or  if  It  attacks  U.S. 
troops  or  our  allies  In  the  region,  we 
will  destroy  the  Iraqi  forces.  We  have 
the  will  and  the  capacity  to  do  so.  In 
particular.  Saddam's  blustering  threat 
that  he  will  attack  Israel  if  war  begins 
only  hardens  our  resolve  to  see  that  he 
gains  nothing  from  his  aggression 

While  the  al-Sabah  family  of  Kuwait 
was  voting  against  the  United  States  88 
percent  of  the  time  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  only  democracy  in  the  re- 
gion—Israel— voted  with  us  92  percent 
of  the  time.  For  42  years  Israel  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  United  States.  For 
42  years  Israel  has  been  a  model  of  de- 
mocracy, civil  liberties,  and  religious 
tolerance  In  a  turbulent  and  violent  re- 
gion. While  Saddam  Hussein's  oppo- 
nents were  being  imprisoned,  tortured 
and  executed.  Arab  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Israel  were  sitting  as  members 
of  the  Knesset.  We  must  utterly  repudi- 
ate Saddam  Hussein's  attempts  to  link 
his  illegal  acts  to  the  effort  to  resolve 
the  conflict  with  the  Palestinians.  And 
let  none  doubt  that  we  will  come  to  Is- 
rael's aid  if  It  is  attacked. 

A  further  question  I  asked  on  Thurs- 
day was  whether  America  really  has  an 
Interest  In  the  return  of  the  al-Sabah 
family  to  its  throne.  The  al-Sabah's 
have  a  rich  history  of  poisonous  anti- 
American,  anti-Israeli  rhetoric  and  be- 
havior To  take  but  one  example,  in 
1984  at  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
the  Kuwaiti  representatives  Introduced 
a  resolution  denouncing  Zionism  as  a 
form  of  racism  and  condemning  the 
United  States  in  virulent  terms  for 
supporting  Israel.  The  Kuwaitis  would 
not  even  refer  to  Israel  by  name,  stat- 
ing at  one  point: 

[T]he  racist  regime  in  occupied  Palestine 
and  the  racist  regime  In  South  Africa  have  a 
common  imperialist  origin  and  the  same  rac- 
ist structure,  and  *  *  *  both  are  organically 
linked  In  their  policy  aimed  at  the  repres- 
sion of  the  dignity  and  Iniegrlly  of  the 
human  being  •  •  *. 

Only  the  forceful  intervention  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  the  I.P.U..  led  by  our 
dear  colles^fue.  the  late  Claude  Pepper, 
prevented  the  resolution  from  being 
brought  to  a  vote. 

A  final  point  which  I  made  Thursday 
which  I  would  repeat  with  as  much 
force  as  1  can  muster:  The  important 
American  Interest  at  stake  In  this  cri- 
sis is  In  establishing  a  world  in  which 
the  rule  of  law  Is  respected  and  en- 
forced, not  by  America  alone,  but  by 
the  international  community.  Yet 
going  to  war  at  this  time  would  jeop- 
ardize, not  achieve  this  goal  The  Inter- 
national community  has  not  yet  agreed 
to  go  to  war  with  Iraq  That  Is  not 
what  Security  Council  Resolution  678 
said  What  the  international  commu- 
nity has  agreed  to  do  is  to  help  enforce 
an  economic  embargo  And  it  is  doing 
BO  with  great  effect.  It  would  be  des- 
perately unwise  to  truncate  this  abso- 


lutely   vital    experiment    in    collective 
security  before  the  results  are  in. 

If  we  use  force  now,  it  will  not  be  a 
collective  response  to  aggression.  It 
will  be  us  versus  them  Bush  versus 
Saddam.  It  will  be  a  bipolar  conflict 
with  a  demonized  adversary  in  the 
mode  of  the  cold  war.  We  will  be  play- 
ing the  role  of  the  world's  policeman  as 
if  the  United  Nations  is  still  paralyzed 
by  that  cold  wax.  There  is  as  yet  no 
United  Nations  flag  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
unlike  Korea. 

Not  only  would  the  use  of  force  at 
this  time  be  essentially  unilateral,  but 
the  consequences  of  the  use  of  force  for 
the  region  are  also  most  uncertain. 
Those  who  believe  that  it  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  In  the  region  to  "take  out 
Saddam"  now.  should  recall  the  wise 
words  of  the  great  Prussian  chief  of 
staff  Helmuth  von  Moltke:  "No  battle 
plan  ever  survived  contact  with  the 
enemy.  "  Another  great  commander— 
Dwlght  Eisenhower— meant  the  same 
thing  when  he  said  "Every  war  is  going 
to  astound  you."  That  is  why  President 
Eisenhower  also  spoke  of  "The  courage 
of  patience." 

If  we  launch  a  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  the  results  will  be  uncertain,  and 
perhaps,  astounding.  Would  Jordan 
emerge  with  a  radical  governmenf 
Will  Israel  be  attacked?  What  will  the 
effect  of  a  war  be  on  the  stability  of 
Saudi  Arabia?  So  long  as  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
economic  embargo  of  Iraq  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  answering  these  ques- 
tions, I  believe  that  patience  is  both 
the  wise  and  the  courageous  step. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  provides 
the  means  to  deal  with  Iraq's  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Chapter  'V'll  of  the 
charter  allows  the  Security  Council  to 
impose  sanctions  to  rid  the  world  of 
•any  threat  to  the  peace  "  as  well  as  to 
correct  a  "breach  of  the  peace  "  I  be- 
lieve that  the  world  now  recognizes 
that  these  weapons  are  a  "threat  to  the 
peace  "  and  that  it  will  work  to  contain 
and  eliminate  them  through  sanctions, 
restrictions  and  inspections. 

I  return  to  the  matter  of  proportion- 
ality. David  C.  Unger  has  said  of  our 
Nation  in  the  aftermath  of  the  cold  war 
that  "We've  had  no  real  experience  just 
living  among  [other]  nations."  Nor 
have  we  had  much  experience  In  using 
our  immense  array  of  armaments  in  a 
mode  proportionate  to  the  strength  of 
our  adversaries,  more  likely  than  not 
to  be  wretchedly  poor  or  wretchedly 
governed  Third  World  regimes.  Let  me 
close  with  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  1 
have  received  from  that  most  distin- 
guished of  American  law  professors. 
Charles  L.  Black,  Jr.,  sterling  professor 
of  law  emeritus  at  Yale  University,  and 
now  adjunct  professor  of  law  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

Very  little  Is  being  said  among  us  about 
the  Iraqi  people— except  for  repetition  of  the 
WUsonian    incantation    that    "we    have    no 


quarrel  with  them  '  But  If  we  have  no  quar- 
rel with  them,  we  ought  to  consider  what  It 
18  that  at  worst,  we  may  be  moving  toward 
doing  to  them  *  *  *  [W]e  may  pulverize 
them,  kill  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
them,  leave  their  country— as  Tamerlane 
did— a  wasteland. 

Now  we  might  think  we  have  to  do  that  to 
some  peoples  at  some  times — or  at  least  that 
18  the  modem  assumption.  But  before  we 
ever  should  do  such  a  thing,  we  ought  pray 
erfully  to  consider,  and  reconsider  prayer- 
fully again  and  again,  whether,  first,  our 
own  national  safety  is  so  plainly  and  mas- 
sively and  imminently  at  stake  as  to  make 
such  action  proportionate,  and  secondly, 
whether  some  other  means  should  not  be 
long  tried,  tried  seventy  times  seven  times 
until  shown  beyond  doubt,  by  full  experi- 
ence, to  be  Ineffective  The  people  who  are 
planning  this  war  haven't  done  anything  like 
that  No  such  absolutely  Imperative  national 
Interest  has  been  made — or,  I  dare  say.  can 
be  made— to  appear  The  full,  patient  trial  of 
alternatives  Is  treated  with  thinly  veiled  Im- 
patience by  those  who  are  managing  this 
thing. 

And  that  is  the  final  point.  Ruhl  J. 
Bartlett,  that  most  eminent  of  diplo- 
matic historians,  a  beloved  teacher  and 
friend,  writes  to  remind  me  that  "the 
authority  of  the  President  is  to  con- 
duct foreign  policies,  not  to  control 
and  determine  them."  That  is  a  respon- 
sibility shared  with  the  Congress  At 
least  we  can  agree  that  that  condition 
has  now  been  met;  or  will  have  been 
shortly.  In  that  sense  we  are  tran- 
scending the  cold  war  mode— when 
Presidents  were  in  a  position  of  having 
to  respond  to  the  onset  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack in  a  matter  of  minutes,  with  no 
time  even  to  think,  much  less  to  con- 
sult Congress.  It  is  not  the  worst  out- 
come of  this  long  week. 
Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DODD  Mr  President,  first  of  all. 
let  me  just  make  one  observation  at 
the  outset;  that  is.  I  have  heard  a  num- 
ber of  comments  over  the  last  several 
days  that  support  for  the  Mitchell- 
Nunn  proposition  or  failure  to  support 
the  Dole-Warner  proposition  is  some- 
how a  reflection  of  lack  of  support  for 
the  servicemen  and  women  who  are  de- 
fending our  interests  and  the  interests 
of  others  at  this  very  hour  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  There  was  no  debate  today  about 
the  preparedness  or  the  admiration  we 
have  for  these  men  and  women  who  are 
standing  guard,  prepared  to  do  their 
job  should  they  be  called  upon  to  do  so 
in  the  coming  days  But  just  as  they 
are  doing  their  job.  we  are  here  on  this 
Saturday  doing  ours,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion requires,  to  make  the  decision  on 
whether  or  not  this  Nation  ought  to  go 
forward  That  is  what  the  Dole-Warner 
prop<3sition  asks-  to  engage  in  military 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East 

Mr  President.  I  would  note  the  pri- 
mary opposition  to  that  particular 
proposition   has   been   reflected   in   the 


Mitchell-Nunn  proposal,  that  there  are 
other  alternatives  available  to  us.  and 
that  war  at  this  particular  moment  is 
not  necessary. 

But  there  is  another  reason  as  well. 
Mr  President.  History  dictates  caution 
because  the  Middle  East  is  rife  with 
conflict.  No  other  region  in  the  world 
in  the  post-World  War  II  period  has 
been  in  such  a  state  of  conflict  as  the 
Middle  East — five  wars  against  Israel 
including  the  war  of  attrition,  the  Suez 
crisis.  Lebanon.  Ethiopia.  Sudan. 
Yemen,  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  the  conflict 
with  Kuwait,  terrorism,  assassina- 
tions— this  is  the  Rubik  cube  of  the 
world.  And  before  we  go  charging  over 
into  military  conflict,  we  ought  to 
take  a  moment  and  recognize  the  his- 
torical framework  we  are  about  to 
enter  militarily  before  that  decision  is 
made. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  his- 
tory would  guide  us  in  these  coming 
days  and  that  we  recognize  the  dangers 
before  we  engage  in  military  conflict 
prematurely.  Conflicts  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  served  primarily  to 
shift  the  balance  of  power  and  create 
new  bullies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes- 

Mr  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sat  in  on  many  administration 
briefings  There  have  been  so  many 
graphs  and  charts  and  figures  about 
planes  and  bombs  and  economic  sanc- 
tions. But  I  have  asked  the  questions 
over  and  over  and  over  again:  Can  you 
tell  me  how  long  will  the  war  last'' 
What  will  be  the  casualties''  What  will 
be  the  loss  of  life''  And  the  silence  is 
deafening.  Not  one  graph,  not  one 
chart,  not  one  set  of  figures 

This  administration  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  us  with  information 
about  the  most  precious  commodity  of 
all— life.  And  yet  it  asks  for  a  blank 
check  to  initiate  war.  We  must  not 
give  this  administration  that  blank 
check. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong.  But  I  speak  with 
a  sense  of  foreboding  I  am  chilled  I 
believe  that  If  we  rush  to  war.  it  will  be 
a  nightmare  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Our 
country  will  be  torn  apart  and.  Mr. 
President,  very  little  good  will  happen 
in  the  United  States  of  America  or  in 
the  world  for  a  long,  long,  long  time 

Thank  you. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  now  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  our  Nation  is  prepared  for  war. 
But  I  am  absolutely  convinced  our  Na- 
tion does  not  believe  that  war  is  nec- 
essary. Nevertheless,  this  body  may 
vote  momentarily  to  permit  it. 

When  I  returned  from  Vietnam.  I 
wrote  then  I  was  willing  personally,  in 
the  future,  to  fight  and  possibly  die  for 
my  country.  But  1  said  then  it  must  be 


when  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  decided 
that  there  is  a  real  threat  and  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  decided  that  we 
all  must  go. 

I  do  not  believe  this  test  has  been 
met.  There  is  no  consensus  in  America 
for  war  and,  therefore,  the  Congress 
should  not  vote  to  authorize  war. 

If  we  go  to  war  in  the  next  few  days. 
It  will  not  be  because  our  immediate 
vital  interests  are  so  threatened  and 
we  have  no  other  choice.  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  nuclear,  chemical,  biological 
weapons  when,  after  all.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein had  all  those  abilities  or  was 
working  toward  them  for  years — even 
while  we  armed  him  and  refused  to 
hold  him  accountable  for  using  some  of 
them.  It  will  be  because  we  set  an  arti- 
ficial deadline.  As  we  know,  those  who 
have  been  in  war.  there  is  no  artificial 
wound,  no  artificial  consequence  of 
war. 

Most  important,  we  must  balance 
that  against  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
alternative,  an  alternative  that  would 
allow  us  to  kick  Saddam  Hussein  out  of 
Kuwait,  an  accomplishment  that  we  all 
want  to  achieve. 

I  still  believe  that  notwithstanding 
the  outcome  of  this  vote,  we  can  have 
a  {peaceful  resolution.  I  think  it  most 
likely.  If  we  do.  for  a  long  time,  jseople 
will  argue  in  America  about  whether 
this  vote  made  it  possible. 

Many  of  us  will  always  remain  con- 
vinced that  a  similar  result  could  have 
come  about  without  such  a  high-risk 
high-stakes  throw  away  of  our  con- 
stitutional power. 

If  not.  if  we  do  go  to  war.  for  years 
people  will  ask  why  Congress  gave  in. 
They  will  ask  why  there  was  such  a 
rush  to  so  much  death  and  destruction 
when  it  did  not  have  to  happen. 

It  does  not  have  to  happen  if  we  do 
our  job. 

So  I  a^k  my  colleagues  if  we  are  real- 
ly once  again  so  willing  to  have  our 
young  and  our  innocent  bear  the  price 
of  our  impatience. 

I  f>ersonally  believe,  and  I  have  heard 
countless  of  my  colleagues  say.  that 
they  think  the  President  made  a  mis- 
take to  unilaterally  increase  troops, 
set  a  date  and  make  war  so  probable  I 
ask  my  colleagues  if  we  are  once  again 
so  willing  to  risk  people  dying  from  a 
mistake. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  confess 
that  I  am  more  depressed  than  at  any 
time  in  my  17  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  be- 
cause we  are  moving,  inching  in  the  di- 
rection of  perhaps  wasting  thousands 
of  lives  needlessly.  But  let  no  one.  and 
particularly  no  one  at  the  White 
House,  mistake  what  has  happened. 
The  vote  of  53  to  46.  and  the  next  vote 
we  are  taking,  shows  a  deeply  divided 
Congress  and  a  deeply  divided  America, 
and  it  is  the  smallest  vote  for  the  au- 


thorization of  force  in  the  history  of 
this  country  since  the  War  of  1812. 

We  should  not  hastily  move  on  this. 
1  have  heard  references  to  the  Korean 
war.  The  difference  during  the  Korean 
war  IS  that  all  the  leaders  of  Congress 
were  unanimous  in  supporting  the 
President  in  what  was  happening.  Two 
days  before  our  troops  got  to  South 
Korea  he  asked  for  the  reauthorization 
of  the  draft,  and  there  were  four  votes 
against  it  in  the  House,  not  a  single 
vote  against  it  in  the  Senate 

We  are  in  a  very  different  situation 
If  we  get  into  a  war,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  have  not  heard  talked  about  on 
the  floor  is  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  those  whose  lives  are  going 
to  be  shed  are  minorities;  26  to  33  per- 
cent of  those  over  there  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia are  minorities.  There  is  not  a  single 
African-American  or  Hispanic-Amer- 
ican here  in  the  U,S,  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Do  I  have  any  time 
left,  Mr,  President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Four  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  an  additional 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional m.inute 

Mr.  SIMON.  Washington.  DC.  in  re- 
serves over  in  Saudi  -Vrabia.  has  more 
than  48  States  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Finally,  many  of  you  here  are  old 
enough,  along  with  me.  to  rem.ember 
the  days  when  people  said,  "Let  us  go 
to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
going  to  happen  inevitably.  Let  us 
move  in  and  get  it  over  with."  We  were 
firm  and  tough,  but  patient,  and  we 
won.  We  won  without  firing  a  shot.  Let 
us  do  the  same  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  President,  the  goals 
of  any  resolution  adopted  by  this  body 
must  be  to  prevent  war.  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  American  lives  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  to  strengthen  the  prospects 
for  a  just  and  a  meaningful  place  in  the 
region. 

Our  Constitution  requires  Congress 
to  make  a  decision  on  whether  to  de- 
clare war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  in 
this  body  would  like  to  dictate  the 
President's  strategy,  by  eliminating 
the  real  threat  of  force. 

You  can  be  certain  a  similar  debate 
is  not  being  waged  in  Baghdad.  There  is 
no  constitutional  authority,  no  law  of 
the  land,  no  checks  and  balances,  just 
the  lawless  p>ower  of  Saddam  Hussein— 
a  power  gained  by  torture  and  assas- 
sination. 

Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  violated 
international  law  and  sovereignty  of 
another  nation.  Kuwait's  borders  and 
separate  status  have  been  recognized 
by  the  world,  including  the  Arab 
League,  since  1961.  and  even  by  Iraq 
since  1963. 

Saddam's  continued  occupation  of 
Kuwait  will  enable  him  to  develop  the 
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military  capability  to  directly  threat- 
en areas  ouUslde  the  Persian  Gulf.  In- 
cludinK  Africa,  Europe.  Asia,  and  the 
United  States 

Saddam  has  artitranly  arrested.  iUe- 
(fally  imprisoned,  and  tortured  thou- 
sands of  Kuwaiti  civilians  and  military 
personnel  since  he  invaded  their  coun- 
try Au^rust  2.  according  to  the  group. 
Amnesty  International.  Hundreds  of 
unarmed  civilians,  including  children, 
have  been  executed. 

Independent  reports  document  that 
Saddam  Hussein  ordered  the  execution 
of  the  childern  of  anyone  who  dares  op- 
pose him. 

Yet  at  the  same  time.  American  tele- 
vision showed  him  visiting  foreign  chil- 
dren and  patting  them  on  the  head. 

These  same  children  were  a  few  of 
the  thousands  of  American.  European 
and  Asian  citizens  Saddam  had  cap- 
tured to  use  eis  shields  to  protect  his 
military  installations. 

If  Saddam  is  allowed  to  continue  to 
occupy  Kuwait.  Kuwaiti  oil  will  bank- 
roll his  armaments  binge— more  arms, 
more  missiles  and  eventually  tech- 
nology to  build  nuclear  weapons — all  to 
invade  and  intimidate  other  sovereign 
nations  in  the  Middle  East.  Unchecked, 
he  might  soon  develop  the  capability  to 
attack  even  stronger  nations  and  per- 
fect his  ability  to  repel  any  attack. 

Saddam's  chemical  and  biological  ar- 
senal is  massive — and  tested.  He  has 
slaughtered  thousands  of  Iranians  and 
whole  villages  of  minorities  within 
Iraq,  but  even  today  the  threat  extends 
beyond  the  limits  of  these  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  Iraqi  military  has  developed  and 
used  sophisticated  ballistic  missile 
technology.  Iraqi  ballistic  missiles 
were  first  used  in  1980  on  Iranian  bor- 
der towns.  Since  then.  Iraq  has  more 
than  tripled  the  range  of  its  ballistic 
missiles. 

Saddam  already  threatens  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  his 
existing  ballistic  missile  arsenal.  With 
tei  hnological  development  financed  by 
Kuwait  oil  and  the  added  threat  that 
Saddam  might  directly  purchase  the 
weaponry,  chemical,  biological,  or  nu- 
clear weapons  could  reach  the  United 
States. 

President  Bush's  efforts  to  use  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  diplomatic  initia- 
tives to  compel  Saddam  Hussein  to 
leave  Kuwait  deserve  the  praise  and 
support  they  have  received  from  Con- 
gress and  world  leaders. 

My  hope  has  been  that  economic 
sanctions  and  diplomatic  contacts 
would  convince  Saddam  to  restore  Ku- 
waiti sovereignly  Namely,  that  these 
efforts  show  that  the  world  is  commit- 
ted absolutely  to  his  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait 

Thf  CI.^  Director  reported  in  a  Janu- 
ary 10  leltor  til  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  LKs  .\spiN  that 
the  sanctions  have  shut  down  much  of 
Iraq's  civilian  economy,  but  have  had 


little  effect  on  Saddam's  military  and 
its  combat  capability 

The  CIA  states  that  Saddam  s  mil- 
lion-man army-  his  most  valuable 
military  asset  has  been  least  affected 
by  the  sanctions  The  fortifications  of 
Iraqi  troops  in  Kuwait  are  some  of  the 
most  extensive  since  World  War  I.  The 
longer  Kuwait  is  occupied,  the  stronger 
the  defensive  fortifications  will  be- 
come. This  could  offset  any  slight  ero- 
sion in  his  combat  readiness  caused  by 
the  sanctions. 

CIA  Director  William  Webster,  fur- 
ther stated; 

Our  judgrnient  remains  that,  even  If  sanc- 
tions continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  addi- 
tional six  to  12  months,  economic  hardship 
alone  is  unlikely  to  compel  Saddam  to  re- 
treat from  Kuwait  or  cause  refflme-threaten- 
tng  popular  discontent  in  Iraq. 

Furthermore,  if  we  demonstrate 
weakness  in  any  way.  it  stands  to  rea- 
son sanctions  will  look  more  and  more 
like  Swiss  cheese  as  other  nations  begin 
to  feel  their  pinch. 

Diplomatic  initiatives  have  failed  to 
convince  Saddam  to  comply  with  the 
UN.  resolutions  and  withdraw  from 
Kuwait.  He  refuses  to  negotiate 

The  United  Nation  has  passed  12  reso- 
lutions condemning  the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait.  Resolution  678.  the  most  re- 
cent, authorizes  the  use  of  "all  means 
necessary"  to  restore  Kuwait's  sov- 
ereignty. 

President  Bush  proposed  15  separate 
dates  for  meetings  between  Secretary 
Baker  and  Saddam,  and  between  For- 
eign Minister  Aziz  and  himself.  It  is 
ironic  that  the  only  meeting  day  Sad- 
dam offered  was  today.  January  12 
Saddam  has  refused  every  proposal  and 
only  permitted  a  brief  meeting  between 
Baker  and  Aziz. 

Wednesday's  Baker-Aziz  meeting 
brought  home  for  the  world  Saddam's 
unwillingness  to  leave  Kuwait,  even  if 
it  requires  that  he  starve  the  peoples  of 
both  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

Diplomatic  efforts,  even  though  cou- 
pled with  sanctions,  have  not  worked 

Today,  we  must  send  a  clear  message 
to  this  brutal  dictator  that  he  is  run- 
ning out  of  time.  Congress  has  an  es- 
sential role  in  this  crisis.  Our  founding 
fathers  vested  in  the  Congress  the 
voice  of  the  American  people  to  declare 
their  message  to  their  enemies.  The 
separate  constitutional  responsibilities 
of  the  President  and  Congress  ensure 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  our 
President  Is  acting  with  the  undeniable 
support  of  the  American  people. 

Thus  far.  our  message  to  Saddam  has 
been  clear— the  United  States  Congress 
strongly  supports  President  Bush's  ac- 
tions to  restore  Kuwait's  sovereignty 
and  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia. 

Congress  Is  on  record  several  times  in 
support  of  the  President's  actions: 

In  a  congressional  resolution  passed 
last  August  I S   Con    Res    147), 

In  a  continuing  re.solution  passed  in 
October  (Public  Law  101-103». 


In  a  defense  authorization  bill  (Pub- 
lic Law  101  h\0\  and 

In  a  defense  appropriations  bill  (Pub- 
lic Law  101-511). 

A  decision  to  commit  American 
troops  to  battle  is  a  very  serious  one. 
and  must  have  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people. 

In  addition  to  securing  the  consent  of 
Congress,  the  President  must  share  our 
burden  with  our  allies  The  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  distribute  the  burden 
of  the  gulf  crisis  among  the  many 
members  of  the  coalition  are  the  first 
steps  in  the  right  direction  The  De- 
fense Department  reports  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  incremental  cost  of  Desert 
Shield  will  be  borne  by  our  allies  In 
addition,  the  multinational  coalition 
has  committed  more  than  245.000 
troops,  64  warships,  and  more  than  650 
combat  aircraft 

That's  a  start,  but  it  is  not  enough 
Congress  and  the  administration  must 
ensure  that  our  allies  meet  their 
pledges.  Our  economy  cannot  afford  the 
money  necessary  to  act  as  the  world's 
sole  policeman. 

The  United  States  cannot  tolerate 
the  loss  of  American  lives  in  a  war 
where  our  allies  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  The 
American  people  expect  and  deserve 
continued  efforts  by  the  administra- 
tion to  ensure  the  multinational  coali- 
tion is  truly  multinational. 

I  have  heard  from  many  Coloradans 
on  this  issue.  They  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  po.ssibility  of  war 
They  don't  want  war  It  is  a  feeling 
that  I  share.  No  one  wants  war  The 
issue  before  us  today  is  what  is  the 
best  way  to  avoid  war 

Should  the  United  States  Senate  as- 
sure Saddam  Hussein  that  we  will  not 
use  force  to  end  his  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait? Clearly,  If  we  give  him  that  as- 
surance he  is  unlikely  to  withdraw  If 
Saddam  believes  that  we  may  use 
force,  he  would  be  a  fool  not  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait 

Passage  of  the  Nunn  resolution  would 
make  it  much  less  likely  Saddam  will 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  It  adopts  what 
can  be  called  the  "General  George 
McClellan  strategy  assemble  and 
overwhelming  milUAry  force,  incur  the 
expense,  but  don't  use  your  strength. 

In  this  case,  the  resolution  takes  the 
McClellan  theory  one  step  further  by 
assuring  the  enemy  in  advance  that  we 
will  not  use  our  strength 

If  peace  is  our  ultimate  goal,  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  leave  Saddam  Hussein 
with  the  impression  that  conquest  of 
his  neighbors  will  not  go  unanswered. 

Mr  HATCH  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
noo;  over  the  last  2  days,  and  I  wanted 
to  raise  some  questions  about  two  of 
the  main  arguments  of  those  who  op- 
pose endorsing  the  President's  right  to 
use  force  in  the  present  crisis 

First  of  all,  I  have  heard  many  mem- 
bers say   in  effect  that  we  should  not 


care  about  the  fate  of  Kuwait.  Some 
say  that  the  invasion  of  that  country 
on  August  2  did  not  matter,  that  it 
merely  represented  the  takeover  of  one 
nasty  little  country  in  the  Middle  East 
by  another  slightly  larger  and  slightly 
nastier  country.  Others  have  argued 
that  no  one  and  nothing  in  Kuwait  are 
worth  the  life  of  even  one  American 
soldier.  Still  others  have  argued  that 
the  United  States  shouldn't  be  in  the 
business  of  restoring  distant  emirs  to 
their  thrones. 

Those  statements  demean  the  stakes 
in  this  conflict.  They  seek  to  give  the 
impression  that  nothing  of  larger  im- 
portance hangs  in  the  balance.  But 
they're  wrong.  In  fact,  they  could  not 
be  more  wrong,  more  mistaken,  more 
misguided 

If  we  want  to  understand  the  real 
stakes,  we  should  ask  ourselves  some 
fundamental  questions: 

Do  we  want  Saddam  Hussein  to  rule 
the  Middle  Easf  If  he  faces  down  the 
United  States  in  this  confrontation, 
the  shadow  of  his  brand  of  radicalism 
will  fall  on  every  moderate  Arab  State 
in  the  region  and  will  ultimately 
threaten  Israel, 

This  has  happened  before.  In  1956. 
Nasser  faced  down  Britain  and  France 
in  the  Suez  crisis.  He  look  on  the  domi- 
nant colonial  powers  in  the  region.  And 
he  prevailed.  largely  because  the  Unit- 
ed States  failed  to  back  up  its  allies 
Bui  the  result  was  a  disaster.  He  be- 
came the  hero  of  the  Arab  world  He 
became  more  emboldened  in  pushing 
his  radical  Arab  nationalism  through- 
out the  region.  He  sought  to  subvert 
other  Arab  States,  such  as  Jordan  and 
Yemen.  He  facilitated  a  steady  stream 
of  Palestinian  guerrilla  operations 
against  Israel  and  stoked  the  flames  of 
anti-Israel  hysteria  throughout  the 
Arab  world.  And  finally  he  organized  a 
coalition  of  Israel's  neighbors— Jordan. 
Syria,  and  Egypt^ — and  instigated  a  cri- 
sis that  provoked  the  1967  Arab-Israel) 
War 

By  comparison  with  Hussein.  Nasser 
was  a  moderate  nationalist.  But  the 
point  is  that  a  failure  to  stand  up  to 
aggression  led  to  further  aggression 
Backing  down  before  a  dictator  like 
Hussein  will  lead  to  a  larger  conflict 
and  more  casualties  down  the  road 

Do  we  want  Saddam  Hussein  to  add 
the  revenues  of  Kuwait's  oil  fields — 
which  used  to  produce  1.6  million  bar- 
rels per  day— to  his  coffers?  Think 
about  where  that  money  will  be  put.  It 
will  not  benefit  his  people.  Rather,  he 
win  funnel  it  into  the  same  place  his 
oil  revenues  have  always  gone:  the 
Iraqi  military,  the  Iraqi  support  for 
terrorism,  and  the  Iraqi  effort  to  de- 
velop weapons  of  mass  destruction,  in- 
cluding biological  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Do  we  want  Saddam  Huasein  to  con- 
tinue to  build  up  a  world  terrorist 
threat?  We  have  all  read  the  press  re- 


ports about  the  threat  of  Iraqi-spon- 
sored terrorism. 

He  has  recruited  the  world's  most  vi- 
cious terrorists  to  his  cause.  Abu 
Nidal.  the  man  behind  the  Rome  air- 
port massacre,  is  in  Baghdad.  Abu 
Ibrahim,  the  man  behind  the  Pan  .^m 
103  bombing,  is  in  Baghdad.  Abul 
Abbas,  the  man  behind  the  Achtlle 
LauTo  hijacking,  is  in  Baghdad. 

While  we've  been  waiting  for  sanc- 
tions to  work,  they've  been  planning 
for  coldblooded  killing.  It's  not  secret. 
Its  all  been  reported  in  the  media. 
Many  of  our  embassies  in  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa  have  been 
surveiled  by  probable  terrorists.  Many 
US.  military  facilities  have  also  been 
cased.  Reports  have  been  flowing  in 
from  dozens  of  our  embassies  of  the 
movement  of  terrorists,  the  prepara- 
tion of  terrorist  operations,  the  coordi- 
nation of  a  worldwide  terrorist  cam- 
paign. 

Those  who  argue  that  Hussein's  ag- 
gression does  not  matter,  that  its  ef- 
fects are  inconsequential,  should  re- 
member that  an  Iraqi  victory  will  not 
be  the  end  of  this  story.  Having  pre- 
vailed, he  will  become  ever  bolder.  And 
the  result  will  be  terrorist  attacks 
against  Americans,  not  only  abroad 
but  also  right  here  at  home  in  the 
United  States. 

Do  we  want  to  see  Saddam  Hussein 
continue  his  programs  to  develop  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction?  Is  this  the 
kind  of  leader  who  should  hold  in  his 
hands  the  fate  of  thousands  and  per- 
haps millions  of  people? 

He  already  has  chemical  weapons, 
both  blistering  agents  such  as  mustard 
ga.s  and  nerve  agents.  He  has  used  them 
against  Iranian  troops.  He's  used  them 
against  his  own  i>eople.  He's  already 
killed  over  5.000  innocent  Kurdish  civil- 
ians in  northern  Iraq. 

But  it's  worse  than  that.  He  already 
has  biological  agents,  such  as  anthrax 
toxin,  and  has  probably  developed  de- 
liverable biological  weapons.  Some  of 
these  biological  toxins  are  so  potent 
that  they  have  the  capability  of  not 
only  killing  a  few  soldiers  in  their 
bunkers  but  also  wiping  out  entire 
major  metropolitan  areas. 

But  that's  not  even  the  worst  of  it 
Saddam  Hussein  has  a  well-advanced 
program  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
We  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  how 
far  they  have  come.  We  know  that  he 
could  develop  a  crude  nuclear  device 
within  6  months  or  so.  Some  Members 
on  the  floor  have  argued  that  this  de- 
vice would  be  so  crude  and  so  unwieldy 
that  it  could  never  be  delivered.  But 
the  devices  that  were  detonated  over 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  also 
primitive  compared  to  today's  weap- 
ons. Those  who  died  suffered  no  less  be- 
cause they  were  not  killed  by  a  more 
sophisticated  weapon. 

Moreover,  he  does  not  need  a  plane  or 
a  missile  to  deliver  such  a  weapon.  If 
we  find  sanctions  don't  work  after  a 


protracted  period — which  would  be  the 
case  if  we  adopted  that  course — and  if 
we  then  decided  to  use  force  to  retake 
Kuwait,  all  Hussein  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  plant  this  weapon  in  Ku- 
wait City  and  detonate  it  after  our 
forces  entered  its  gates. 

More  is  at  stake  in  Kuwait  than  the 
fate  of  that  country.  As  we  vote  on  this 
issue,  let  us  have  not  illusions  about 
the  importance  of  this  conflict  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  listening  to  this  debate.  I  have 
heard  another  disturbing  argument  re- 
iterated again  and  again:  Give  the 
sanctions  more  time,  bring  Hussein  to 
his  knees  by  depriving  him  of  hard  cur- 
rency and  spare  parts,  and  squeeze  the 
Iraqi  economy  for  1  year,  2  years,  or 
even  longer. 

Those  who  make  this  argument  com- 
pletely misunderstand  the  kind  of  man 
we  face  in  Saddam^  Hussein.  He  is  a  bru- 
tal dictator,  not  a  cautious  account- 
ant. He  is  the  butcher  of  Baghdad,  not 
a  prudent  economist.  He  wants  to  con- 
trol the  Middle  East,  not  maintain  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
waiting  is  not  the  safer  course.  It  car- 
ries profound  risks,  incalculable  costs, 
and  the  potential  of  defeat.  Let's  just 
contemplate  the  risks  of  waiting,  the 
danger  of  not  taking  on  Hussein  as 
soon  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  prevail. 

First  of  all.  it  means  more  casualties 
among  our  troops.  Many  who  oppose 
the  President  believe  Iraq  will  grow 
militarily  weaker  over  time  But  the 
opposite  IS  true.  He  has  used  the  6 
months  he  has  had  so  far  to  build  the 
world's  most  daunting  border  fortifica- 
tions. But  he's  not  done.  If  we  wait, 
there  will  be  more  and  denser  mine- 
fields. There  will  be  m,ore  coils  of  razor 
wire.  There  will  be  more  tank  traps 
and  fire  ditches.  There  will  be  more 
dug-in  tanks  and  infantry  bunkers. 
And  our  forces  will  have  to  cross  and 
destroy  these  obstacles  at  a  price  of 
Americans  wounded  and  killed. 

Those  who  argue  that  because  of  the 
embargo  the  Iraqi  m.ilitary  will  see  its 
equipment  deteriorate,  that  if  we  have 
to  use  force  we  are  better  off  waiting 
until  the  opponent  weakens  are  also 
mistaken.  The  fundamental  strength  of 
the  Iraqi  armed  forces — the  armor  and 
infantry— will  be  only  mildly  affected. 
He  will  not  use  up  spare  parts  when 
there  is  no  threat  of  attack.  And 
there's  no  threat  of  attack  if  the  other 
side  is  whiling  away  the  time  waiting 
for  sanctions  to  work. 

Second,  if  we  wait,  we  will  see  more 
innocent  civilians  die  in  terrorist  at- 
tacks. Hussein  will  have  the  lime  to 
sow  more  seeds  of  terror,  to  hatch 
more  plans  for  maiming  and  killing  In- 
nocent people  around  the  world.  This 
threat  is  real.  It  is  imminent.  Most  om- 
inous, it  is  growing.  The  threat  of  ter- 
rorism is  not  new.  but  if  we  wait,  the 
scale  of  the  threat^-which  is  already 
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-will     become     unman- 


unprecedented- 
ageable. 

The  lesson  of  the  1980's  was  that 
state  sponsorship  was  central  to  suc- 
cessful terrorist  operations.  Assistance 
with  false  passports  and  documents, 
terrorist  devices  and  materials,  and  lo- 
gistics and  intelligence— all  of  these 
are  central  to  success  In  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, the  world's  terrorists  have  found 
a  beneficent  godfather  He  has  provided 
terrorist  groups  with  an  unprecedented 
boost  in  supplies  and  money— which,  in 
turn,  has  generated  an  unprecedented 
surge  in  their  ability  to  kill  and  maim 
As  this  body  debates  whether  we 
should  give  sanctions  more  time,  let  us 
remember  that  with  every  passing 
week  Hussein  puts  into  place  more 
pieces  of  his  international  terrorist 
network.  More  time,  means  more  cas- 
ualties. 

Third,  if  we  wait.  Hussein  will  have 
time  to  further  develop  his  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

He  will  build  more  missiles  armed 
with  chemical  weapons— against  which 
oui-  troops  in  the  field  have  the  thin- 
nest of  defenses. 

He  will  develop  more  means  to  de- 
liver his  biological  weapons.  And  we 
cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  he 
will  choose  to  turn  such  weapons  over 
to  his  claque  of  terrorists,  who  could  in 
turn  unleash  them  on  the  cities  of  the 
West. 

Finally,  he  will  keep  working 
feverishy  on  his  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram Many  Members  expressed  com- 
placence about  this  threat,  arguing 
this  danger  lies  in  the  distant  future 
and  should  not  be  part  of  our  current 
calculus. 

But  that's  foolhardy.  We  really  don't 
know  how  soon  Iraq  will  develop  usable 
weapons.  It  could  be  10  years.  5  years, 
perhaps  even  less  than  1  year.  I  have 
spent  6  years  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  I  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  respect  for  our 
intelligence  officers  and  analysts  But 
these  kinds  of  estimates  are  exceed- 
ingly soft.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  in- 
telligence community  That  uncer- 
tainty is  inevitable.  These  projections 
are  always  prefaced  by  the  phrases  like 
"our  best  intelligence  indicates  that" 
or  'we  are  confident  that"  They  are 
never  prefaced  by  the  words  "we  know 
that"  or  "we  are  certain  that  "  Just  in 
the  course  of  the  last  couple  of  months, 
the  timeframe  for  the  development  of 
an  Iraqi  nuclear  device  has  been  re- 
duced to  as  little  as  6  months.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  we  should  not  bet 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  that  our 
Intelligence  estimates  are  dead  on  tar- 
get. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  costs  and 
risks  that  the  President's  opponents 
fall  to  consider  Wp  cannot  afford  to  be 
so  shortsighted  All  of  these  troubling 
might  not  come  about,  but  if  any  do. 
the  costs  will  weigh  heavily  on  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  urged  delay. 


As  the  Soviet  Union  has  declined  as  a 
major  power,  the  United  States  has 
emerged  as  the  world's  only  genuine 
superpower.  As  Winston  Churchill  once 
said,  such  awesome  p<iwer  carries  awe- 
some accountabilty  for  the  future 

Today,  that  accountability  lies  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  If  we  back  the 
President,  we  will  put  the  kind  of  pres- 
sure on  Hussein  that  could  lead  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Bur  if  we  fail  to 
back  the  President.  Saddam  Hussein 
will  calculate  that  he  can  wait  us  out. 
It  will  make  war  inevitable,  and  war 
will  come  at  at  time  when  Iraq  has  best 
prepared  itself  to  inflict  maximum  cas- 
ualties on  our  troops  and  on  innocent 
civilians  around  the  world. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  distressed  by  the  exploitation  for 
partisan  political  purposes  of  this  mo- 
mentous issue  by  those  who  have  op- 
posed the  President.  I  had  hope  that 
this  debate  would  rise  above  such  con- 
siderations. But  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's opponents  have  contrived  a  reso- 
lution that  pretends  to  be  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  President's  policy  but  that 
in  its  closing  lines  does  not  seek  to 
deny  him  authority  to  spend  U.S  funds 
to  support  offensive  actions. 

The  import  should  be  clear  to  all  of 
us.  If  the  President  were  to  exercise  his 
authority  as  our  Commander  in  Chief 
and  to  liberate  Kuwait,  they  will  grab 
part  of  the  credit.  But  if  things  were  to 
go  wrong,  some  in  the  House  will  seek 
to  impeach  him.  Is  that  bipartisan?  Is 
that  a  high-minded  approach  to  the  Na- 
tion's security''  Or  is  that  barely  con- 
cealed partisanship  and  the  pursuit  of 
political  advantage.  Let  history  judge. 

Mr.  CRAIG  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  some  folks  in 
Idaho  whose  son  is  serving  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  They  are  proud  of  their 
son  and  his  commitment  to  serve.  They 
told  me  "he  is  willing  to  give  his  life 
for  his  country  and  for  what  his  coun- 
try stands  for."  And  went  on  to  request 
what  is  right  and  just:  that  if  there  is 
to  be  war.  let  it  be  fought  by  the  mili- 
tary; let  strategy,  not  politics,  direct 
the  way. 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  brought 
home  to  me  the  reality  of  the  need  for 
national  resolve,  better  than  all  the  el- 
oquent debate  I  have  heard  here  in  the 
last  few  days,  or  the  weeks  of  discus- 
sion and  editorializing  I  have  absorbed 
since  last  summer: 

It  Is  your  obligation  (Mr  Craio]  to  our 
son.  ourselves,  and  the  brave  men  and 
women  serving  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  to 
make  the  war  quick  and  decisive. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf  we  face  a  situa- 
tion that  will  have  a  lasting  impact  on 
future  behavior  between  nations 
Maybe  because  of  our  desire  that  it  be 
so,  many  Americans  seem  to  believe 
that  just  a  little  aggression  will  go 
away  if  we  ignore  it.  Can  that  be  true" 
We  are  told  to  learn  from  the  lessons 
of  history,  so  let's  take  a  look  at  some 
of  those  lessons    World  War  II  tells  us 


that  a  little  aggression,  left  unchecked. 
will  grow  From  V'ietnam  we  know  that 
a  war  cannot  be  won  if  it  is  controlled 
by  politics  instead  of  military  strategy 
and  national  resolve.  We  also  learned 
that  we  will  lose  any  struggle  we  are 
not  committed  to  winning  Recent  his- 
tory also  tells  us  that,  in  the  gulf,  we 
are  dealing  with  an  irrational  tyrant 
who  uses  violence  against  his  own  peo- 
ple as  well  as  others  The  more  power 
Hussein  is  allowed  to  usurp,  the  more 
dangerous  he  becomes,  and  the  more 
real  peace  is  placed  at  risk 

Certainly,  there  have  been  instances 
when  internal  and  external  aggression 
have  gone  unchecked  However,  many 
of  those  instances  occurred  during  the 
cold  war  era,  when  the  delicate  balance 
of  power  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  posed  a  constant 
threat  of  escalation  into  a  nuclear  war 
Today,  we  are  joined  by  the  majority  of 
nations  in  this  world  Including  the  So- 
viet Union  and  many  of  the  Arab  na- 
tions. 

Furthermore,  the  causes  of  the  situa- 
tion we  face  today  are  complex  and 
multifaceted  Certainly,  economic  con- 
siderations play  a  part.  The  best  inter- 
ests of  the  civilized  world  would  be 
compromised  by  Hussein's  potential 
control  of  66  percent  of  the  world's 
proven  oil  reserves  At  risk  is  more 
than  just  a  question  of  quality  of  life 
Control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  bring 
to  Hussein,  personally,  a  vast  amount 
of  wealth  and  economic  power,  giving 
him  further  influence  over  the  major 
economies  of  the  world.  With  what  we 
know  of  Hussein,  the  man,  this  would 
be  especially  threatening  to  the  free 
world. 

One  of  the  most  important  facets  of 
today's  crisis — and  one  too  often  ig- 
nored— is  whom  we  are  confronting.  We 
do  not  confront  a  man  of  reason.  We  do 
not  confront  a  man  of  trust  We  do  not 
confront  a  man  who  shares  our  beliefs 
in  international  law.  personal  freedom 
and  human  dignity  Instead,  we  are 
confronting  a  man  who  has  freely  used 
aggression,  and  his  rhetoric  tells  us 
that  he  will  continue  to  do  so  unless  he 
is  stopped.  We  have  heard  the  many  ac- 
counts of  the  atrocities  in  Kuwait- 
some  may  be  occurring  as  we  debate 
this  issue  today.  We  have  heard  of  the 
horrors  he  has  committed  against  his 
own  people  and  the  Kurds.  We  have 
seen  his  blaUint  disregard  for  fellow 
Arab  nations  through  his  actions  and 
continual  threats  against  neighbors  in 
the  region 

Mr  President,  Saddam  Hussein  is  not 
a  man  to  ignore.  He  has  proven  to  us. 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  he  is 
untrustworthy  and  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  achieve  his  goals. 

If  we  are  truly  committed  to  lasting, 
meaningful  peace,  Saddam  Hussein's 
unprovoked  atrocities  cannot  be  ig- 
nored To  allow  Hussein  any  sort  of 
victory  would  send  the  wrong  mes- 
sage—a message  that  naked  aggression 


and  annexation  of  another  nation  is  an 
acceptable  means  of  furthering  narrow 
national  interests. 

But  beyond  these  obvious  and  sub- 
stantial questions  lies  an  equally  im- 
portant issue:  do  we  deal  with  Hussein 
now.  or  later"!* 

I  am  gravely  disapjjointed  that  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  diplomatic 
efforts  to  resolve  this  crisis,  though  I 
am  not  anxious  to  see  those  efforts 
cease,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  di- 
plomacy cannot  work  if  one  party  to 
the  conflict  is  not  willing  to  make  an 
effort.  Iraq's  refusal  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Bush's  letter  to  Hussein  was  not  a 
positive  sign  that  the  Iraqis  are  sin- 
cerely in  search  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. Given  Hussein's  track  record.  I 
fear  that  a  real  threat  of  force  is  the 
only  voice  to  which  he  will  listen. 

Some  think  that  we  should  accept 
the  linkage  of  this  problem  with  the 
Palestinian  question  But  Iraq  did  not 
invade  Kuwait  to  solve  the  Palestinian 
problem:  they  did  so  for  their  own  nar- 
row national  interests.  Combining  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  is  not  a  compromise  but  a 
reward  to  Hussein  for  his  unprovoked 
use  of  force. 

Some  have  expressed  concern  about 
the  low  level  of  commitment  of  man- 
power and  materiel  by  our  allies.  While 
I  share  that  concern,  I  am  convinced 
that  unity  among  Americas  leaders 
will  be  an  effective  tool  in  pursuading 
those  allies  to  match  our  own  effort. 

We  have  watched  our  every  diplo- 
matic effort  fail  History  and  the  ex- 
perts of  current  times  tell  us  that  sanc- 
tions alone  will  not  solve  this  crisis. 
The  time  may  soon  come  when  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  this  man 
speaks  with  force;  he  will  listen  only  to 
the  real  threat  of  force. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  com- 
mitted to  oppose  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  unprovoked  invasion  of  Kuwait.  A 
statement  of  national  resolve  must  be 
passed  so  that  Hussein  will  know  that 
we,  as  a  nation,  join  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  opposing  his  belligerent  ac- 
tions. If  a  credible  threat  is  to  be 
posed,  then  Hussein  must  know  that  we 
are  prepared,  we  are  resolved,  and  we 
will  take  action  to  carry  out  the  U.N. 
resolution. 

I  will  support  a  resolution  that  will 
make  force  an  option  for  the  President 
if  diplomatic  means  become  exhausted. 
I  am  deeply  troubled  about  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  life,  should  the  last  option 
be  taken.  But  we  cannot  leave  our  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as 
pawns  of  a  political  battle  on  Capitol 
Hill.  We  must  have  national  resolve. 

Let  us  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  not  leave  these  men  and 
women  as  political  pawns  in  the  desert. 
Let  us  ensure  that  if  force  is  the  only 
option,  it  is  quick,  strategic,  and  deci- 
sive. Let  us  support  the  Warner-Dole 
resolution. 


Mr.  GARN,  Mr.  President,  members 
of  my  staff  recently  sent  several  holi- 
day care  packages  to  Saudi  Arabia.  A 
grateful  soldier  sent  us  the  following 
letter: 

The  amount  of  support  we  have  received 
here  is  overwhelming.  I  never  knew  the 
American  people  cared  so  much  I  love  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  freedom  it 
.stands  for.  I  will  continue  to  defend  freedom 
at  any  cost— my  life,  if  that  is  what  it  takes 

This  letter  sends  me  many  messages. 
First,  the  American  people  do  care 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  know  my  constituents  care. 
They  have  made  their  voices  heard 
loud  and  clear.  Utahn's  are  frustrated 
because  they  cannot  understand  the 
brutal  behavior  of  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment. The  are  frightened  by  what  may 
happen  next.  Their  apprehension  is  re- 
inforced and  probably  heightened  by 
the  fiery  words  they  are  hearing 
through  the  media  everyday.  Dan 
Rather's  "Countdown  to  Confronta- 
tion, "  for  example,  sends  the  message 
that  we  are  on  an  undeviating  course 
toward  war  on  January  15,  and  that  our 
days  of  peace  are  almost  over  and  the 
days  for  conflict  are  almost  upon  us 
While  it  is  true  that  we  have  sent  a 
deadline  for  an  Iraqi  pullout  m  Kuwait, 
I  do  not  believe  President  Bush  has  set 
January  15  as  the  modern  day  version 
of  D-day. 

Our  efforts  now  are  efforts  for 
peace — not  for  war  Why  are  we  here 
now.  Is  it  because  we  are  chomping  at 
the  bit  to  go  to  war''  Is  it  because  we 
want  to  send  the  American  p>eople  the 
message  that  war  is  our  only  option''  Is 
it  because  we  want  to  see  the  soldiers, 
like  the  ones  who  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
staff,  give  their  lives  for  us?  We  are 
here  because  we  want  to  work  for 
peace.  We  want  to  show  our  support  for 
the  President.  We  want  to  authorize 
the  President  to  use  force — if  nec- 
essary. Our  only  hope  for  peace  is  to 
have  a  solid,  unified  American  posi- 
tion—the administration,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  public  all  shouting 
in  unison  with  all  of  our  strength:  We 
will  not  let  Saddam  Hussein,  a  ruthless 
dictator,  stay  entrenched  in  Kuwait 
and  we  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  get 
him  out.  Does  this  mean  war")"  No.  it 
means  we  are  prepared  for  war  and  if 
necessary,  we  will  commit  troops  to 
combat.  It  means  we  are  willing.  But. 
we  hope  the  strength  of  our  unified 
message  will  help  bring  Hussein  to  his 
senses  and  help  him  see  that  we  will 
take  nothing  less  than  his  complete 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  The  majority 
of  the  world  community  has  endorsed 
the  President's  efforts.  Can  we  do  any 
less  and  expect  Saddam  Hussein  to  re- 
ceive a  credible  message?  I  think  not. 

The  second  message  brought  to  mind 
by  this  young  soldier's  letter  is  the 
principle  of  freedom.  We  hear  people 
saying  we  should  not  be  involved  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  that  we  should  let  the 
people   there   fight  their  own  battles. 


We  heard  the  same  message  prior  to 
World  War  II.  until  piece  by  piece  Hit- 
ler dominated  Europe  and  finally  our 
own  borders  were  threatened.  \^Tiile 
Hitler  promised  he  would  go  no  further 
Hussein  has  stated  his  clear  intention 
that  he  wants  to  unify  the  Arab  world 
and  he  has  proven  his  willingness  to 
use  force  in  order  to  obtain  his  goals 
Let  us  take  Hussein  at  his  word  and 
give  the  President  the  tools  to  address 
the  problem. 

The  final  message  is  perhaps  the 
most  important.  We  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  whose  lives  are 
in  the  balance  as  we  debate  how  to 
achieve  peace.  'I  will  give  my  life  if 
that's  what  it  takes."  wrote  the  young 
soldier.  That  is  not  what  we  want  We 
do  not  and  cannot  take  their  commit- 
ments and  sacrifices  lightly.  Remem- 
ber that  what  we  want  is  peace  We 
want  to  give  the  President  the  power 
he  needs  to  let  Hussein  know  that  his 
aggression  will  not  be  tolerated.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  worked  diligently  to  ob- 
tain consensus  within  the  community 
of  nations,  but  this  solidarity  will  ring 
hollow  without  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  thereby  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr,  President,  up  to  this 
point  I  have  confined  my  remarks 
largely  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Nunn-Mitchell  resolution.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  explain  why  I  believe  voting 
for  the  Warner-Dole  resolution  is  the 
responsible  course  of  action  for  myself 
and  for  the  Senate. 

At  the  outset  let  me  make  it  clea.'^ 
that  conferring  on  the  President  con- 
gressional authority  to  use  force  if  nec- 
essary does  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances mean  that  we  want  to  en- 
courage the  President  to  go  to  war. 

No  rational  human  being  should  ever 
welcome  going  to  war.  Just  as  any 
course  of  action  that  rewards  aggres- 
sion or  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  ag- 
gressor should  be  rejected,  so.  too, 
should  every  alternative  to  war  be  ex- 
plored and  pursued.  And  many  have 
been. 

But,  the  one  alternative  we  have  not 
tried  and  seriously  tested  is  showing 
unambiguous  purpose  and  unmistak- 
able resolve.  For  months  those  of  us  in 
Congress,  and  that  includes  the  Senate, 
have  been  sending  mixed  and  confusing 
signals  that  convey  the  impression  of 
anything  but  firmness  and  resolve 

At  one  time  or  another  many  of  us 
have  said:  "Let's  give  economic  sanc- 
tions the  time  to  work.'" 

At  one  time  or  another  many  of  us 
have  said:  "The  President  must  not  go 
to  war  without  congressional  author- 
ization to  do  so   " 

At  one  time  or  another  we  have  all 
questioned  why  the  vast  majority  of 
forces  in  the  gulf  must  be  American, 
why  it  is  mainly  American  lives  that 
must  be  risked  and  why,  even  if  no  war 
takes  place,  the  American  taxpayer 
must  be  put  at  risk. 
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And.  as  any  sensible  person  would 
say  at  one  time  or  another,  we  have  all 
said  that  we  want  to  avoid  the  casual- 
ties and  terrible  costs  of  war. 

At  one  time  or  another  many  of  us 
have  rejected  and  properly  so  -the  no- 
tion that  this  conflict  Is  about  oil.  I 
know  of  almost  no  one.  includlnsr  my- 
self, who  believes  that  we  should  shed 
the  blood  of  even  one  American  serv- 
iceman to  prevent  the  price  of  gasoline 
from  IncreasinK  from  $1  30  to  $1.70  per 
gallon. 

At  one  time  or  another  we  have  all 
acknowledtfed  that  the  political  bound- 
aries in  the  Middle  East  are  almost  all 
arbitrary  divisions  drawn  by  the  win- 
ners of  the  two  World  Wars,  and  that 
these  countries,  like  Kuwait,  lack  the 
authenticity  that  we  like  to  associate 
with  a  nation-state  Indeed  it  often 
seems  that  the  Middle  East  is  a  region 
of  warring  tribes  and  villages,  bent 
only  on  pursuing  the  vengences  and 
vendettas  of  a  thousand  years.  Why.  we 
ask.  should  we  side  with  one  tribe 
against  another  in  a  tempest-tossed  re- 
gion where  we  have  no  blood  ties  to 
speak  of  and  where  religion,  language, 
and  traditions  are  utterly  alien  to 
most  of  us. 

These  are  the  questions  we  have 
raised,  the  opinions  we  have  expressed, 
the  issues  we  have  debated 

Why?  Because  in  a  democracy  we 
have  the  right— and  the  obligation— to 
debate  these  questions,  opinions,  and 
Issues,  freely  and  openly.  And  we 
should  never  hesitate  to  do  so 

We  are  used  to  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  American  political  process.  But 
despots  and  dictators  do  not  nec- 
essarily understand  that  free  debate 
Implies  any  lack  of  resolve,  or  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion  means  an  inability 
to  come  to  a  clear  and  strong  conclu- 
sion. 

I  believe  we  are  dealing  with  a  despot 
who  thinks  America  has  no  will  or 
staying  power,  that  this  is  a  man  who 
h&a  no  comprehension  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  interpret  every  sign  of  hesi- 
tation or  procrastination  as  confirma- 
tion that  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  And 
we  all  at  one  time  or  another  have 
taken  positions  or  made  statements 
that  he  has  taken  to  give  him  aid  and 
comfort. 

And  so  he  can  believe  that  the  Janu- 
ary 15  deadline  means  little  or  no  in- 
creased risk  to  him  and  no  reason  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  If 
Iraq  does  not  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
that  the  United  States  and  our  allies 
will  go  to  war  with  Iraq.  It  may  be 
sooner,  it  may  be  later,  but  it  will  hap- 
pen if  Saddam  Hussein  remains  intran 
slgent.  And  I  am  convinced  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  if  he  gets  a  signal  from 
the  Senate  and  House  that  betrays  any 
lack  of  resolve,  will  sit  tight,  not  be- 
lieving that  he  would  then  ever  be  put 
to  the  ultimate  sanction  of  war. 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  it  clear  to 
Saddam  that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  share  a  sense  of  pur 
pose  and  resolve,  to  disabuse  him  once 
and  for  all  of  the  notion  that  our  open 
and  free  debate  means  a  free  ride  for 
his  aggression  and  ambitions. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  fully  commit  ourselves 
to  the  one  remaining  alternative  to 
war.  namely  demonstrating  a  purpose 
so  clear  and  a  resolve  so  strong  that 
Saddam  Hussein  cannot  be  in  doubt 
about  the  terrible  consequences  he  will 
inflict  on  himself  and  his  people  be- 
cause of  his  own  disregard  for  human 
rights,  international  law.  and  any 
standard  of  civilized  conduct  among 
people  and  nations. 

Mr  AKAKA  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  took  the  Senate  floor  and  stated  that 
I  would  not  support  any  action  by  any 
administration  that  unnecessarily  or 
prematurely  commits  American  sol- 
diers to  offensive  military  operations 
wherever  world  conflicts  may  occur 

This  morning  I  voted  against  war  and 
in  favor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1. 
which  would  have  continued  the  appli- 
cation of  International  sanctions  and 
diplomatic  efforts  to  pressure  Iraq  to 
leave  Kuwait   Regretfully,  it  failed. 

This  afternoon  Mr.  President,  we  find 
ourselves  at  a  critical  crossroads  in  our 
Nation's  history  The  Bush  administra- 
tion—In  keeping  with  article  1.  section 
8  of  the  Constitution— has  come  to 
Congress  and  requested  specific  author- 
ization to  initiate  offensive  military 
actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  if  Saddam 
Hussein's  army  isn't  out  of  Kuwait  by 
the  U.N. -imposed  deadline  of  January 
15.  1991. 

As  we  consider  the  President's  re- 
quest today,  there  are  two  very  Impor- 
tant issues  which  must  be  addressed. 
One  issue  is  procedural.  It  has  to  do 
with  a  very  fundamental  constitutional 
prerogative.  That  is,  which  of  the  three 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
declare  war? 

The  second  issue — related  to  the 
first— is  substantive  Will  the  Congress. 
as  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  authorize  our  Presi- 
dent to  send  troops  into  battle  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  achieve  the  commonly 
held  objective  of  restoring  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Kuwait  as  a  nation 
state  in  the  Middle  East^ 

Concerning  the  procedural  issue,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Bush  admin- 
istration has  chosen  to  avoid  a  con- 
stitutional confrontation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
government  over  this  matter  The 
wording  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
matter.  The  wording  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  accompanying  historical 
records  appear  to  be  quite  clear.  How- 
ever, the  practice  of  this  and  previous 
administrations  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican troop  deployments  and  offensive 
engagements       has^    over       time- been 


troubling  to  congressional  leaders  and 
constitutional  scholars. 

Under  the  Constitution,  war  powers 
are  divided  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  raise  and  support  the 
Armed  Forces  (article  I.  section  8i. 
while  the  President  is  Commander  In 
Chief  (article  II.  section  2).  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President  is  empowered  to 
repel  attacks  against  the  United 
States. 

During  the  Vietnam  war,  however, 
when  the  United  States  found  itself  in- 
volved for  many  years  in  an  undeclared 
and  unpopular  war.  Congress  sought  to 
reassert  its  authority  to  decide  when 
the  country  should  become  involved  in 
a  war  or  the  use  of  armed  forces  that 
might  lead  to  war.  As  a  result.  On  No- 
vember 7,  1973.  it  passed  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  (Public  Law  9:^148)  over 
the  veto  of  President  Richard  Nixon. 
This  legislation  as.serted  Congress'  ex- 
clusive authority  and  denied  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  decide  for  war  or 
peace. 

Only  last  week.  President  Bush  was 
holding  steadfastly  to  the  view  that  he 
had  the  authority  to  use  force  without 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  and 
without  any  explicit  authorization. 

Needless  to  say.  the  American  public 
breathed  a  collective  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  President  changed  his  view 
and  recognized  the  constitutional  im- 
perative that  he  must  obtain  congres- 
sional approval  to  iniaite  offensive 
military  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
This  was  a  welcomed  development  and 
coincided  with  my  cosponsorship  of  the 
Harkin  resolution  (S  Res.  8)  which  re- 
affirms the  widely  accepted  legal  view 
that  it  is  Congress  and  Congress  alone 
that  has  the  power  to  declare  war 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  substantive 
issue  of  whether  Congress  should  re- 
spond in  the  affirmative  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  that  it  approve  the  "use 
of  all  necessary  means"  to  get  Iraqi 
forces  out  of  Kuwait. 

I  supported  the  President's  decisive 
action  to  send  US  military  forces  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  action  was  necessary  and 
appropriate  in  the  face  of  the  Iraqi  in- 
vasion and  occupation  of  neighboring 
Kuwait.  Such  unprovoked  aggression 
by  any  nation  should  not  be  tolerated 
In  a  world  governed  by  laws  The  re- 
spect for  international  boundaries  is 
fundamental  to  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace. 

Following  Iraq's  illegal  takeover  of 
Kuwait,  the  United  Nations  has  adopt- 
ed 12  resolutions  over  the  past  5 
months  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
crisis  peacefully  and  without  the  use  of 
force.  The  center  piece  of  the  U.N.  ini- 
tiatives was  an  agreement  to  apply 
economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  which 
would  result  in  its  peaceful  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait. 


The  Bush  administration  has  also 
been  successful  in  assembling  a  multi- 
national commitment  of  military  force 
to  deter  further  aggression  by  Iraq  in 
the  region.  This  development  was  criti- 
cal because  the  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  must  not  be  seen  as  an  Amer- 
ican problem  alone.  It  must  be  seen  as 
a  U.N.  problem  to  be  solved  jointly  by 
nations  in  league  with  one  another. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  in  a  crisis  of  this  magnitude,  this 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  that  we've  had  a  uni- 
fied view  of  what  must  happen  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  .Achieving  our  objectives 
peacefully,  even  if  it  takes  longer  is  al- 
ways preferable  to  a  military  action 
and  the  accompanying  bloodshed  and 
anguish  of  war 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  questions 
at  hand:  Do  we  authorize  the  President 
to  go  to  war  to  force  the  Iraqi  Army 
out  of  Kuwaif 

Clearly  Mr.  President,  Iraq's  invasion 
of  Kuwait  was  outrageously  immoral, 
and  contrary  to  all  precepts  of  inter- 
national law.  But  is  the  immediate 
commitment  of  our  troops  into  battle 
the  proper  the  action  to  take  given  the 
situation  at  hand?  Is  war  waged  by 
430,000  American  men  and  women  on 
behalf  of  Kuwait  necessary  or  appro- 
priate at  this  point  in  time";"  Is  this  the 
only  policy  option  available  to  us  to 
address  this  blatant  act  of  aggression 
by  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  Iraqi 
Army'' 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
we  should  not  shrink  from  the  use  of 
force.  But  war  is  not  our  only  option, 
and  I  believe  the  use  of  force  should 
never  be  a  first-choice  option.  Force 
must  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort  and 
only  to  the  degree  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  immediate  objective  at  hand. 

Based  on  the  discouraging  results  of 
last  Wednesday's  meeting  between  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  Iraqi  Foreign  Min- 
ister Aziz,  diplomatic  initiatives  to 
date  have  not  been  successful.  Never- 
theless. I  have  not  given  up  on  a  {peace- 
ful solution  to  the  gulf  crisis.  If  there 
was  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  an  imme- 
diate diplomatic  and  political  solution 
might  still  be  on  the  horizon— thus 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  a  military 
confrontation— it  was  contained  in  Sec- 
retary Baker's  comments  that  he  wel- 
comes the  continued  diplomatic  efforts 
by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar  These  llth-hour  dip- 
lomatic initiatives  must  continue  to  go 
forward. 

Recent  diplomatic  setbacks  aside,  we 
have  creditable  evidence  that  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  are  working.  Mr, 
President.  Last  month  our  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony that  the  sanctions  have  produced 
a  5(V-percent  drop  in  Iraq's  gross  na- 
tional product.  This  is  three  times  the 
impact  of  any  other  economic  sanc- 
tions this  century  and  18  times  the  Im- 
pact that  experts  say  is  necessary  to 


accomplish   the   political   objectives   of 
the  sanctions. 

Without  the  oil  revenues  Iraq  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  replacement 
parts  and  supplies  for  its  massive  mili- 
tary war  effort.  Their  equipment  is 
running  down,  their  economy  is  in 
shambles,  and  the  morale  of  their 
troops  is  deteriorating. 

It  must  be  understood  that  patient 
diplomacy  and  the  steady  forceful  pur- 
suit of  economic  sanctions  go  hand  in 
hand  toward  attaining  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  the  crisis.  Mr.  President,  with 
time  on  our  side.  I  believe  the  U.N. 
blockade  and  embargo  is  the  best  weap- 
on we  can  use  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tives without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
force. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  should  not 
shrink  from  the  use  of  force.  But  if 
force  is  eventually  required,  wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  face  a  rundown  Iraqi 
Army  in  12  or  18  months  rather  than  its 
heavily  equipped  and  well-supplied 
army  of  today'' 

And  what  about  the  cost,  Mr.  Presi- 
denf  Not  just  in  billions  of  dollars  but 
in  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women 
serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
gulf.  If  we  commit  our  troops  to  war 
now.  Mr.  President,  conservative  esti- 
mates are  that  it  will  result  in  the  loss 
of  thousands — perhaps  even  tens  of 
thousands — of  American  lives.  Is  this 
bloodshed  necessary?  Can  this  tremen- 
dous loss  of  life  be  avoided? 

Balance  the  commitment  to  war  and 
the  devastating  impact  it  will  have  on 
the  lives  of  American  soldiers  against 
the  commitment  to  sanctions  and  the 
devastating  impact  they  will  have  on 
the  military  capability  of  the  Iraqi 
Army,  and  you  must  conclude  that  the 
pursuit  of  sanctions,  not  war  should 
continue  to  be  the  first-choice  option 
we  use  in  our  confrontation  with  Iraq 

There  is  one  la^t  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  also  needs  to  be  addressed.  It 
has  always  been  my  belief  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  containing  Sad- 
dam Hussein  should  fall  to  the  United 
Nations  and  those  countries  most  di- 
rectly threatened  by  Iraq.  This  is  in 
keeping  with  my  view  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  must  not  be  seen  as  an 
American  problem  alone.  Other  nations 
with  more  at  stake  than  the  United 
States  now  must  be  prepared  to  step 
forward  and  equalize  the  risk  and  com- 
mitment to  the  objectives  at  hand. 

In  this  regard,  reports  circulating 
earlier  this  week  which  indicate  that 
some  of  the  nations  that  have  sent 
troops  to  the  gulf  may  not  be  commit- 
ted to  actual  combat — that  they  too 
would  prefer  to  stand  behind  the  sanc- 
tions as  the  best  option  to  pursue  at 
this  point  in  time. 

If  this  is  true,  then  why  is  President 
Bush  asking  the  American  people  to 
risk  so  much  by  rushing  into  a  war 
with  Iraq?  The  perception  of  the  world 
community  must  not  be  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  the  hired  gun  of  other  na- 


tions. Nor  can  it  be  that  we  are  a  coun- 
try that  accepts  and  bears  the  burdens 
of  fighting  a  war  for  those  whose  re- 
solve may  not  be  as  great  as  ours 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  believe  an  offensive  engagement 
by  U.S.  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may 
be  unwarranted,  and  premature  As 
long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for 
the  attainment  of  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment through  the  steady  and  persist- 
ent pursuit  of  sanctions.  I  cannot  vote 
to  authorize  the  President  to  go  to 
war.  Diplomacy  and  sanctions — not 
war — are  the  proper  course  for  the 
United  States  to  follow 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  disagreement  between  Congress  and 
the  Bush  administration  over  what  we 
are  attempting  to  achieve  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  brutal.  ruthless. 
unprovoked,  and  unprincipled  Saddam 
Hussein  must  withdraw  his  army  from 
Kuwait.  Where  we  differ  is  the  means 
we  use  to  accomplish  that  objective. 

I  say  no  to  war  and  yes  to  the  stead- 
fast, patient,  united,  multinational 
continuation  of  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
embargo,  the  blockade,  sanctions,  and 
diplomacy  should  be  used  to  attain  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis  we  face 
in  the  gulf. 

And  therefore,  Mr.  President.  1  can- 
not support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
and  I  intend  to  vote  "no   " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Who  yields 
time'" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  6  minutes;  is  that  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Repub- 
lican leader  has  4  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remaining  3  minutes  of  my 
time  to  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
going  to  change  any  minds.  I  think 
everybody's  mind  has  been  made  up. 
But  I  think  in  addition  to  a  lot  of 
hopes,  there  is  a  real  world  out  there.  I 
am  not  certain  any  of  us  can  predict 
with  certainty,  if  there  should  be  a 
conflict,  how  many  lives  would  be  lost, 
how  m,uch  of  a  cost,  how  long  it  would 
last. 

I  do  believe  that  our  best  chance  for 
peace  and  best  hope  for  peace  is  to 
strengthen  the  President  s  hand  in 
every  way  that  we  can 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  just  indi- 
cated it  is  going  to  be  closely  divided. 
That  is  unfortunate.  I  wish  it  were  not. 
I  wish  we  could  get  consent,  after  the 
vote,  to  do  it  on  a  voice  vote  that  ev- 
erybody would  support.  I  said  I  would 
not  ask  for  that  consent. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  the  mes- 
sage we  send  to  the  White  House.  I  am 
more  concerned  about  the  message  we 
send  to  Saddam  Hussein.  Somehow  he 
has  been  forgotten  in  this  debate.  He 
started  it.  He  can  end  it  right  now. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader  that 
there  is  not  one  Senator  in  this  body 
who  wants  war,  not  one  on  either  side 
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of  the  aisle  who  wants  war.  I  assume, 
by  the  same  token,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  want  peace  and  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

Some  have  stroni?  convictions  follow- 
inK  one  path  and  some  have  strong  con- 
victions on  another  path,  but  I  think 
the  bottom  line  is  that  this  is  not  a 
blank  check,  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned.  I  intend  to  use  my  influ- 
ence, if  any.  in  every  way  that  I  can  to 
nnd  some  peaceful  way  to  resolve  the 
current  crisis. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  when  we  au- 
thorize, we  do  not  mandate.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  has  to  be  today,  tomorrow, 
or  next  week.  We  authorize.  I  believe 
President  Bush  understands  that  it  is 
an  authorization.  It  is  only  an  author- 
ization. 

After  we  vote,  there  will  be  a  vote  in 
the  House  on  this  same  resolution.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  massive  vote  of  support 
for  President  Bush,  true  bipartisanship 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
commend  them  for  that. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  who  will  support  this  resolu- 
tion. I  would  encourage  those  who  may 
have  voted  for  the  Nunn-Mitchell  reso- 
lution to  support  this  resolution.  It  is 
not  contradictory.  It  demonstrates 
again  that  the  primary  message  com- 
ing from  the  Congress  today  is  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  The  last  time  I  checked, 
he  wais  the  real  villain  in  this  piece. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  reasons,  this 
is  a  very  important  vote.  It  is  a  very 
Important  time  in  history  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  pointed  out  that 
things  In  the  Mideast  are  always  dif- 
ficult. 

But  If  we  postpone  It  for  6  weeks  or  6 
months  or  1  year,  is  it  going  to  be  any 
less  difficult?  If  we  have  a  conflict  at 
that  time,  will  there  be  fewer  casual- 
ties, or  more''  Will  the  stakes  be  higher 
or  lower? 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  could  en- 
courage more  of  our  colleagues — and  I 
know  that  everyone  has  the  same  goal, 
and  that  is  for  Saddam  Hussein  to  get 
out  of  Kuwait.  But  if  he  draws  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  Senator  from 
Ullnois  has  drawn,  that  America  is  di- 
vided, that  Congress  is  divided,  he  may 
think  he  is  going  to  get  a  free  ride;  he 
is  going  to  be  rescued,  maybe,  by  the 
Congress:  we  are  going  to  throw  him  an 
anchor  But  if  we  throw  him  one,  I 
want  It  to  go  down. 

Mr  President,  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues would  support  this  resolution, 
the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr  Likbkrman].  and 
others  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
This  is  the  time  Oh.  there  will  be 
other  times,  but  this  is  the  time  to 
send  the  message  There  is  not  much 
time  left 

There  is  not  much  time  left,  and  to 
President  Bush  1  say.  as  I  said  earlier, 
this  is  to  strengthen  your  hand;  this  is 


to  give  you  every  resource  we  can  in 
the  final  48  or  72  hours  to  send  the  mes- 
sage that  we  want  a  r>ea-ceful  settle- 
ment. 

And  to  Saddam  Hussein,  again,  to  un- 
derscore that  same  message,  plus  to 
send  him  an  additional  message  that 
Congress  has  acted.  We  have  had  bipar- 
tisan debate,  and  we  have  had  some 
partisan  debate.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  a  bipartisan  result  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

So  for  all  of  us  who  want  peace;  for 
all  of  us  who  want  to  strengthen  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  along 
with  82  percent  of  the  American  people, 
the  vote  on  this  resolution  should  be 
yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT— HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  77 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  the  Senate 
receives  House  Joint  Resolution  77.  the 
House  companion  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 2.  the  Warner-Dole  resolution, 
from  the  House,  and  if  the  Senate  has 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  at 
that  point,  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
be  deemed  read  three  times  and  passed 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  this  will 
be  the  last  vote  of  the  day  The  Senate 
will  continue  in  session  following  the 
vote  in  a  period  of  morning  business  in 
which  Senators  will  be  permitted  to 
speak. 

And  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr  President,  that  following  the  vote 
there  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
Monday,  beginning  at  12  noon,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  making  statements  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  we  will  have  a  fur- 
ther announcement  beyond  that  on 
Monday 

Mr    DOLE    All  bills" 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  on  Monday,  all  bills  of  any  kind, 
not  just  limited  to  the  current  situa- 
tion. The  Senators  should  be  prepared 
to  introduce  their  legislation,  then 
they  are  free  to  speak  with  resi)ect 
thereto  at  that  time. 

Mr  STEVENS.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  what  about  the  remainder  of 
the  week? 


Mr  MITCHELL.  No  decision  has  been 
made  with  respect  to  that  I  will  con- 
sult with  the  Republican  leader,  as  I 
have  every  day  for  the  past  few  weeks, 
on  Monday,  and  we  will  make  an- 
nouncements on  a  day-to-day  basis  at 
that  time. 

I  ask  the  Senators'  patience  and  un- 
derstanding m  that  regard,  given  the 
circumstances  which  now  exist 

Mr  DOLE  Let  me  ask  one  additional 
unanimous-consent  request,  and  that  is 
that  Members  may  supplement  their 
remarks  today 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I  so 
request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
is  on  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2. 

The  Chair  reminds  occupants  of  the 
galleries  that  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  are  prohibited 

The  clerk  will  repeat  the  votes  of 
Senators  as  they  are  recorded 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  joint  reso- 
lution pass''  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr  Cranston]  would  vote  "No." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vot«  No.  2  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Nunn 
Pell 
Pry  or 


Rockefeller 
Sinford 
Saxbanes 
S&sser 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Cranston 


Simon 
Wells  lone 

wirth 


Bond 

Orataun 

Pack  wood 

Breaux 

Granun 

Pre«»ler 

Brown 

Hatch 

Reld 

Bryan 

HeniD 

Robb 

Bumi 

Helni 

Roth 

ChiJet 

Helma 

Rudmao 

CoaU 

JefTorda 

Shelby 

Cochran 

.Johnston 

Slmpaon 

Cohen 

Kauebaum 

Smith 

Cral« 

Kaaten 

Specter 

D  Amato 

Lleberman 

Stevens 

Danfonh 

Lott 

S>'mnui 

Dole 

Lucar 

Thurmond 

Doni>enlcl 

McCain 

Wallop 

Durenber«»r 

McConnell 

Warner 

Gam 

Mack 

Wll»on 

Gor» 

Murkovskl 

OortoD 

Nlcklet 
NAYS— 47 

Aduna 

Daachle 

Inooye 

AkAk« 

OeConclDl 

KeniMdy 

Baucui 

DIZOD 

Kerray 

BenUen 

Oodd 

Kerry 

Blden 

EZOD 

Kohl 

Bln«amaii 

Ford 

Ijiutenhenr 

Boren 

Fowlnr 

l>eahi 

Bradley 

Glenn 

I,evln 

Bumpen 

Graaaley 

Metient)aum 

Burdlck 

Harkln 

Mlkulakl 

Byrd 

Haineld 

Mitchell 

Conrad 

Holllnci 

Moynlliao 

So  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  2) 
was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  2)  with 
its  preamble  is  as  follows: 

.S  J    RES.  2 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  without 
provocation  Invaded  and  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Kuwait  on  August  2.  1990.  and 

Whereas  Ixith  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  H  J  Res.  668  of  the  101st  Congress)  and 
the  Senate  lin  S.  Con.  Res.  147  of  the  101st 
Congressi  have  condemned  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  declared  their  support  for  inter- 
national action  to  reverse  Iraq's  afrgression. 
and 

Whereas  Iraq's  conventional,  chemical,  bi- 
ological, and  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic 
missile  programs  and  its  demonstrated  will- 
ingness to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
pose  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace,  and 

Whereas  the  international  community  has 
demanded  that  Iraq  withdraw  uncondition- 
ally and  immediately  from  Kuwait  and  thai 
Kuwait's  independence  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment be  restored;  and 

Whereas  the  U.N.  Security  Council  repeat- 
edly affirmed  the  Inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  in  response  to 
the  armed  attack  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait  in 
accordance  with  Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter; and 

Whereas.  In  the  absence  of  full  compliance 
by  Iraq  with  its  resolutions,  the  UN.  Secu- 
rity Council  in  Resolution  678  has  authorized 
memk)er  states  of  the  United  Nations  to  use 
all  necessary  means,  after  January  15.  1991. 
to  uphold  and  implement  all  relevant  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  and  to  restore  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  in  the  area;  and 

Whereas  Iraq  has  persisted  In  its  illegal  oc- 
cupation of.  and  brutal  aggression  against 
Kuwait:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  J.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Authorization  for  Use  of  Military  Force 
Against  Iraq  Resolution" 

SEC.    i    AL-THORIZATION    FOR    LSE    OF    tMTED 
STATES  ARMED  FORCES. 

ta)  AUTHORiZATlos  The  President  is  au- 
thorized, subjeul  to  sub.'^ection  (b).  to  use 
United  States  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
678  (1990)  in  order  to  achieve  Implementation 
of  Security  Council  Resolution  660,  661.  662, 
664.  665.  666.  667.  669.  670,  674.  and  677 

(bi  Reql'iremknt  for  Dktermination  That 
Use  of  Military  Fohck  Is  Necessary.— Be- 
fore exercising  the  authority  granted  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  his  determination  that- 

(1)  the  United  States  has  used  all  appro- 
priate diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means 
U)  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  cited  In 
subsection  (a);  and 

(2)  those  efforts  have  not  l)een  and  would 
not  be  successful  in  obtaining  such  compli- 
ance 

(c)  War  Powers  Resolltton  Require- 
ments.- 


(1)  Specific  statutorv  authorization.- 
Consistent  with  section  8(ani)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  the  Congress  declares 
that  this  section  is  intended  to  constitute 
specfic  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  section  Sibi  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

(2)  APPLICABILITY-  OF  OTHER  REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Nothing  m  this  resolution  super- 
sedes any  requirement  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

SEC.  3.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

.'^t  least  once  every  60  days,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  on 
the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  compliance  by 
Iraq  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  response 
to  Iraq's  aggression. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  PERMITTING  SENATORS  TO 
SPEAK 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness, with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein,  pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  and  I  will  remain  for  as  long  as 
any  Senator  wishes  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL-  I  yield  the  noor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut 


SOVIET  INTIMIDATION  OF  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  m  debate  over  these  last  2  days  on 
the  most  serious  questions,  of  course, 
wrestling  with  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  m  the  Middle  East  and  the  in- 
volvement of  our  Nation  in  that  con- 
flict. At  the  same  time.  Mr,  President, 
another  drama  is  unfolding  in  another 
part  of  the  world.  But  for  the  events  in 
the  Middle  East  and  but  for  this  de- 
bate. I  presume  it  would  be  the  subject 
of  significant  debate  here  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  speak  specifi- 
cally of  the  drama  unfolding  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

This  morning's  headline  and  photo- 
graph of  people  facing  down  tanks  once 
again  is  a  chilling  reminder  that  de- 
spite the  freedoms  we  have  seen  in 
Central  Europe  and  elsewhere  that  the 
cold  war  may  not  be  entirely  over.  Al- 


though the  continuing  intimidation  of 
the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  a  subject  unrelated 
to  the  Gulf  crisis,  there  is  an  ominous 
historical  precedent  that  may  actually 
link  these  two  events:  The  precedent  of 
Hungary  and  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956. 

Mr.  President.  I  prepared  these  re- 
marks several  days  ago.  but  because  of 
the  debate  on  the  Persian  Gulf  was  not 
able  to  give  them,  I  noted  this  morning 
the  Washington  Post  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial makes  that  same  analogj*  and 
draws  that  same  conclusion  that  we 
ought  to  be  reminded  of  the  fall  of  1956 
when  we  were  preoccupied  with  the 
Suez  crisis  and  paid  little  or  no  atten- 
tion to  the  invasion  of  the  tanks  roll- 
ing into  BudajDest,  Yet.  today  we  see 
the  photograph  on  the  front  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  tanks  once  again 
being  used  in  nations  that  achieved 
sovereignty  long  ago  being  threatened 
by  Soviet  intimidation. 

For  a  number  of  days  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Soviet  authorities  have  con- 
ducted a  campaign  of  escalating  steps 
to  threaten  and  intimidate  the  inde- 
pendent institutions  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  way  these  small  and 
peaceful  nations  came  under  So\iet 
domination.  It  happened  under  one  of 
the  most  perfidious  deals  of  the  20th 
century,  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact 
of  1939.  Stalin's  invasion  of  these  coun- 
tries resulted  m  enormous  devastation 
and  suffering  with  thousands  of  citi- 
zens— particularly  the  intelligentsia- 
deported  to  Siberia  or  killed, 

Mr.  President,  throughout  a  half  cen- 
tury, these  peoples  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  cultures,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  idea  of  regaining  their 
indep)endence  and  freedom  in  spite  of 
all  Soviet  attempts  to  forcibly  assimi- 
late these  peoples  by  suppressing  their 
cultures  and  by  moving  masses  of  Rus- 
sians to  reside  in  these  states.  In  this 
struggle  to  retain  their  identity  the 
Baltic  Nations  were  helped,  at  least 
spiritually,  by  the  consistent  refusal  of 
the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  as  valid  the 
annexation  of  these  countries  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  coming  into  power  of  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in 
history  of  the  Baltic  Nations.  His  bold 
reform  course  has  opened  up  the  oppor- 
tunity for  authentic  political  organiza- 
tion and  action  that  was  unprecedented 
during  previous  Soviet  history  In  a 
few  months  the  Baltic  Nations  elected 
genuinely  representative  legislations, 
heads  of  state,  and  administrative  or- 
gans. WTiile  the  central  Soviet  authori- 
ties repeatedly  tried  to  interfere  with 
this  process,  no  violent  crackdown  was 
attempted.  Many  of  us  started  to  be 
hopeful  that  this  gradual  self-libera- 
tion would  be  allowed  to  spill  over 
quietly  into  full  independence  and  free- 
dom for  these  long-suffering  peoples 
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Recent  developments  in  the  Soviet 
Union  threw  cold  water  on  these  expec- 
tations, however  Apparently,  the  re- 
form process  has  reached  a  crossroads 
that  la  very  typical  of  similar  proc- 
esses There  comes  a  time  when  mar- 
grlnal  chanffes  have  run  their  course, 
nothing  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
tinkerint?  and  only  two  stark  alter- 
natives remain:  Either  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  reforms  by  a  bold  step  ahead,  or 
backsliding:  into  restoration.  What  is 
happeninjf  m  the  Soviet  Union  today  is 
the  fitfht  between  these  two  and  the 
Baltic  States  are  in  danger  of  being 
used  as  pawns  In  this  game 

The  steps  taken  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment against  the  Baltic  States  in 
the  past  few  weeks  are  greatly  disturb- 
ing. Increasingly  harsh  and  threaten- 
ing rhetoric  was  followed  by  troop 
movements  into  these  states,  occupa- 
tion of  printing  plants  and  television 
facilities  by  military  forces  and  the  po- 
sition of  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Parliament  of  Lithuania.  President 
Gorbachev  himself  hinted  at  establish- 
ing his  own  rule  over  Lithuania  which 
would  mean,  of  course,  the  suppression 
of  the  legitimately  chosen  leaders  of 
that  nation. 

This  course  of  events  painfully  re- 
mind one  of  the  fall  of  1956.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  Soviet  leadership  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Western  World's  pre- 
occupation with  the  Suez  invasion  by 
Britain,  France,  and  Israel  to  send 
thousands  of  tanks  into  revolutionary 
Hungary  and  drown  the  revolution  in 
blood.  No  one  knows  if  the  Soviets 
would  have  invaded  without  the  Suez 
conflict,  but  most  historians  agree  that 
Suez  must  have  worked  as  encourage- 
ment for  the  Kremlin  hardliners. 

Western  preoccupation  with  the  gulf 
crisis  and  eagerness  to  secure  Soviet 
consent  and  cooperation  may  have  a 
similar  effect  on  the  calculations  of  to 
day's  Red  Square  reactionaries.  It  is 
our  task,  Mr  President,  to  leave  no 
doubt  In  Soviet  minds  that  this  time  it 
may  not  work  as  smoothly  as  in  1956. 
and  there  would  be  a  stiff  price  to  pay 
for  any  such  adventure. 

Two  days  ago  I  wrote  to  President 
Bush  to  urge  him  to  reinforce  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  our  support  for  the 
restoration  of  independence  to  the  Bal- 
tic Nations.  I  asked  him  to  let  Mr 
Gorbachev  know  that  violent  suppres- 
sion of  the  Independent  institutions  set 
up  through  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  by  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples would  rule  out  any  chance  that  we 
would  assist  Soviet  economic  develop- 
ment in  any  meaningful  fashion  While 
I  wrote  only  for  myself,  I  certainly 
hope  that  my  colleagues  would  agree 
with  me  I  want  to  note,  by  the  way, 
that  I  was  pleased  by  the  strong  reac- 
tion of  the  White  House  to  the  latest 
acts  of  intimidation  in  the  Baltics.  I 
hope  they  continue. 

Mr  President,  Mr  Gorbachev  faces 
another    test   of   his   dedication    to   a 


peaceful  development  toward  freedom 
and  democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  taking  a  strong  stand  on  behalf  of 
the  Baltic  Nations  will  help  him  to 
choose  reason  and  accommodation  over 
darkness  and  oppression. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  January  letter 
to  the  President  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  January  S.  1991 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President  The  latest  reports  of 
renewed  pressure  on  the  Baltic  states  by  the 
central  Soviet  authorities  fill  me  with  ^eat 
anxiety  There  appears  to  be  a  protrram  of  es- 
calating threats  against  these  small,  peace- 
ful nations  whose  desire  for  freedom  and 
Independence  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  people  and  government  ever  since 
the  Baltic  states'  forcible  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  It  seemed  that  the 
Soviet  leadership  had  started  to  realize  It 
had  to  rid  Itself  of  this  legacy  of  Stalin.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  time  was  approaching 
when  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  might 
regain  their  Independence. 

Recent  developments  have  thrown  cold 
water  on  these  hopes.  Threatening  words  by 
President  Gorbachev  and  other  Soviet  offi- 
cials cannot  be  dismissed  as  mere  posturing 
in  light  of  the  dire  warnings  Included  in  the 
resignation  speech  of  Eduard  Shevardnadze. 
The  words  have  been  followed  by  deeds  as  In 
last  week's  occupation  of  Latvia's  major 
printing  plant  by  Soviet  troop*  and  In  this 
week's  reports  of  paratrooper  reinforcements 
in  the  Baltic  to  enforce  Soviet  draft  laws. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  brought  changes  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  would  have  been  in- 
conceivable Just  five  years  ago.  For  this  he 
deserves  a  great  amount  of  credit  At  the 
same  time  the  Soviet  reform  process  may 
have  arrived  at  a  crucial  crossroads,  and  it 
can  no  longer  be  certain  whether  In  the 
present  phase  Mr  Gorbachev  still  represents 
progress.  Our  admiration  for  much  that  he 
has  accomplished  In  the  past  few  years  must 
not  compel  us  to  continue  to  support  him. 
should  he  decide  to  revert  to  dictatorship. 
Moreover,  under  no  circumstances  can  we  re- 
gard the  Baltic  nations  as  expendable  pawns 
In  this  game 

Mr  President.  1  suggest  that,  as  long  as 
the  Intensive  harassment  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tions continues,  our  diplomats  stationed  in 
Leningrad  should  be  sent  to  the  Baltic  states 
with  increased  frequency  to  give  a  tangible 
form  to  our  concern. 

As  for  the  longer  view.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  reinforce  to  the  Soviet  leadership  our  sup- 
port for  the  restoration  of  Independence  to 
the  Baltic  nations.  Please  tell  Mr  Gorbachev 
that  violent  suppression  of  the  Independent 
Institutions  set  up  through  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  by  E^s'onlans. 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  during  the  past 
two  years  would  rule  out  any  chance  that  we 
would  assist  Soviet  economic  development  In 
any  fashion.  Mr  Gorbachev  should  be  left  no 
doubt  on  the  price  he  would  be  paying  for 
choosing  oppression  over  accommodation. 
Sincerely, 

Christopher  J  Dodd. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
also  note  that  I  understand— I  will  let 
him  sp>eak  for  himself— the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
proposed  a  resolution  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  on  this  very  sub- 
ject matter.  I  do  not  want  to  second 
gruess  his  remarks,  as  he  follows  me 
But  seeing  him  here  reminds  me  that 
In  fact  that  resolution  is  being  cir- 
culated I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  that  resolution  I  know  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  fore- 
most in  our  minds  but  we  cannot  let  si- 
lence from  this  Chamber  ar.d  silence 
from  our  colleagues  prevail  with  the 
threat  that  is  occurring  in  the  Baltic 
nations. 

Mi.  President,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues communicate  their  thoughts 
through  to  the  White  House  and  sup- 
port the  Bradley  resolution. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  WALLOP  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  by  the  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  2,  the  Dole-Warner 
resolution.  The  President  now  has  the 
authority  to  use  military  force— but 
for  the  explicit  purpose  of  driving  the 
Iraqi  invaders  out  of  Kuwait.  I  have  ex- 
pressed on  several  occasions  my  fear 
that  this  policy  goal  aimed  too  low. 
that  by  itself  it  would  not  serve  the  na- 
tional interests  which  supporters  of  the 
resolution  have  persistently  invoked.  If 
the  President  does  end  up  launching  an 
attack  on  Saddam  Hussein's  forces,  the 
outcome  of  the  operation  must  not 
merely  be  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  but 
the  destruction  of  Saddam  Hussein,  his 
brutal  regime,  and  his  offensive 
warmaking  power  as  well.  Anything 
less  is  only  a  half  measure  A  Saddam 
Hussein  who  exits  all  or  a  portion  of 
Kuwait  with  his  military  and  political 
power  intact  becomes  an  even  greater 
menace  than  he  appears  today. 

There  remain  serious  diplomatic  dan- 
gers and  pitfalls  along  the  pathway  to 
this  kind  of  true  resolution  to  the  cri- 
sis. I  fear  the  possibility  of  an  11th- 
hour,  bogus  peace  effort  which  will  de- 
prive the  President  of  the  initiative 
and  leverage  which  he  now  enjoys,  and 
his  ability  to  bring  about  a  permanent 
end  to  the  Iraqi  threat.  In  short.  I  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  be- 
ware of  a  false  peace  sponsored  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  result  of  which  may 
ultimately  confirm  Richard  Nixon's  ad- 
monition that  a  bad  peace  can  be  worse 
than  war 

Lest  my  colleagues  dismiss  my  con- 
cerns as  unfounded.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  last  night's  CNN  News  broad- 
cast, which  announced  that  a  Soviet 
p)eace  initiative  was  already  under  way 
And  I  have  been  advised  that  President 
Bush  has  already  met  with  Soviet  Am- 
bassador Besmertnykh  twice  in  the 
last  48  hours. 

It's  clear  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  playing  a  double 
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game  from  the  beginning  of  this  crisis. 
And  with  covert  Soviet  help  and  overt 
Soviet  diplomacy.  Saddam  is  now  in 
the  perfect  position  to  negotiate  us  out 
of  the  Middle  East,  definitively.  Here  is 
how  it  might  occur. 

As  soon  as  President  Bush  calls  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  to  tell  him  he  has  de- 
cided to  attack  Saddam— which  he 
should  not  do  but  surely  will — Gorba- 
chev will  tell  Saddam.  Very  quickly 
thereafter.  Gorbachev  will  go  on  world 
television  to  announce  that  Saddam 
has  begun  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait, 
and  to  invite  a  number  of  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  to  a  peace 
conference.  Several  things  will  happen 
instantly 

First,  the  United  States  will  perma- 
nently lose  the  option  to  use  military 
force,  and  everyone  will  know  it.  The 
near-half  million  troops  in  the  area 
will  become  irritants.  Iraq's  with- 
drawal will  slow  and  stop  several  times 
before  reaching  Basra  Province.  But  no 
one  will  believe  that  the  United 
States — having  failed  to  fight  for  the 
whole  of  Kuwait  will  now  go  to  war  for 
a  part  of  Kuwait — especially  during  a 
peace  conference. 

Second,  the  United  States  will  accept 
Gorbachev's  invitation.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  impeach  the  main 
thrust  of  Bush-Baker  diplomacy.  But 
alas.  It  will  also  become  obvious  that 
the  conference  will  be  the  very  thing 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  trying 
to  get  for  a  generation,  Iraq  has  been 
demanding  for  months,  and  the  United 
States  has  always  opposed  except  for  a 
few  weeks  of  Jimmy  Carter's  term. 

Third,  the  outcome  of  that  con- 
ference will  be  predetermined;  The 
United  States  out  of  the  Middle  E^ast, 
plus  Soviet  backing  for  the  dominant 
Arab  power,  plus  universal  pressure  in 
the  United  States  to  turn  against  Is- 
rael—which we  have  in  some  measure 
already  begun  to  do.  After  all.  since 
the  United  States  will  have  given  up 
the  option  to  fight,  American  troops 
will  have  no  reason  to  remain  in  the 
gulf.  Saddam  Hussein  will  inevitably 
be  acknowledged  as  the  dominant  mili- 
tary power  in  the  region.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  Gulf  States  must  necessarily 
scramble  to  accommodate  him. 

Fourth,  nevertheless,  the  administra- 
tion will  put  the  best  face  on  it  all. 
Following  the  advice  that  Senator 
George  Aiken  gave  about  Vietnam,  he 
will  'Declare  victory  and  come  home.  " 
hoping  that  public  understanding  of 
the  costs  and  ill  effects  of  our  reversal 
in  the  venture  can  be  staved  off  as  long 
as  possible 

Several  additional  effects  will  take  a 
little  longer,  but  not  much. 

First,  the  United  States  will  be  treat- 
ed like  a  leper  by  the  Saudis,  and  pos- 
sibly even  the  Egyptians.  Turks,  and 
Arab  States  who  have  come  to  regret 
heeding  the  call  of  our  uncertain  trum- 
pet and  getting  involved  with  a  United 
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States  that  habitually  winds  up  leav- 
ing its  allies  holding  the  bag. 

I  do  not  so  much  worry  about  Israel, 
at  least  not  for  some  years.  Israel  is 
protected  by  its  military  capability 
and  reputation  for  certain  retaliation. 
I  worry  about  Moslem  allies  who  will 
be  the  immediate  targets  of  strength- 
ened pro-Saddam  forces  in  their  midst. 

Second,  the  butcher  of  Lebanon.  Syr- 
ia's Hafez  Assad,  will  join  with  the 
butcher  of  Baghdad  in  an  uneasy  alli- 
ance sponsored  by  the  most  murderous 
regime  of  all.  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third,  in  exchange  for  brokering 
"peace."  Mikhail  Gorbachev  will  re- 
quest and  receive  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's tacit  blessing  for  reimposing  the 
rule  of  the  KGB  on  his  country  This 
seems  to  have  already  happened,  in 
fact.  Even  while  we  have  been  debating 
Iraq's  aggression  in  Kuwait,  the  Soviet 
central  authorities  have  launched  a 
new  round  of  repression  in  the  Baltic 
States.  The  crackdown  in  the  Baltics  is 
clearly  the  price  we  have  paid  for  the 
dubious  value  of  Soviet  membership  in 
the  anti-Iraq  alliance. 

Fourth,  oil  prices  will  stay  high 
enough  to  channel  lots  of  the  working 
world's  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Soviet  and  Iraqi  regimes.  The  Saudis'^ 
They  wont  be  taken  over  so  long  as 
they  agree  to  restrict  production  and 
pay  lots  of  protection  money. 

And  finally,  when  it  comes  time  to 
return  to  Europe,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion will  receive  quiet  messages  from 
Mr.  Gorbachev  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  consider  our  return  provocative. 
Perhaps  Saddam  will  also  tell  the  Ger- 
man Government  that  it  can  expect  a 
break  in  the  price  of  oil  if  United 
States  troops  don't  return  to  Germany 
but  go  home  instead. 

Mr.  President.  I  earnestly  hope 
events  like  these  never  take  place,  or 
are  confronted  as  they  happen,  and 
that  my  worries  will  prove  unfounded. 
But  we  Americans  stand  to  pay  a  heavy- 
price  if  the  Congress,  and  President, 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  do  not  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  such  a  sce- 
nario. We  must  remain  alert  to  the  ma- 
nipulations of  a  hidden  Soviet-Iraq 
condominium,  and  determine  not  to  be 
outmaneuvered  or  deflected  from  our 
purposes  If  we  fail  to  remain  clear 
thinking  and  alert,  then  the  debate 
which  we  have  just  completed,  and  the 
votes  we  have  just  cast,  will  not  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  world,  but  will 
prove  to  have  only  blinded  us  to  the 
real  dangers. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  yield  the 
floor. 


THE  CRACKDOWN  IN  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  after 
weeks  of  mounting  evidence  that  the 
central  authorities  in  Moscow  were 
preparing  for  a  crackdow^n  on  dissent- 
ing Soviet  Republics,  the  crackdown 
has  begun  finally  in  Lithuania.  The  ac- 


tion of  the  central  authorities  in  Mos- 
cow speaks  more  loudly  than  all  the 
words,  all  the  meticulously  calculated 
PR  moves,  and  all  the  extolling  of 
perestroika  and  glasnost  The  action  of 
Soviet  paratroopers  in  the  small  brave 
Republic  of  Lithuania  speaks  not  of  a 
goverriment  seeking  desperately  to  in- 
troduce democratic  reform  or  to  induce 
the  flowering  of  a  free  market.  No. 
such  action  only  confirm^s  what  many 
of  us  have  understood  for  some  time — 
Soviet  words  and  Soviet  deeds  are  two 
drastically  different  things.  And  to 
base  our  own  policies  on  their  words 
and  ignore  the  deeds  is  not  only  my- 
opic, but  dangerous. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  deeply  that 
the  United  States  has  not  spoken  out 
strongly  and  unequivocally  on  the  side 
of  freedom  and  democracy  :n  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  rather  has  chosen  to 
side  unabashedly  with  Mr.  Gorbachev. 
has  chosen  to  stand  resolutely  behind 
keeping  whole  the  last  predatory  em- 
pire on  Earth.  In  doing  so  we  have  posi- 
tioned ourselves  squarely  against  the 
traditions  and  ideas  on  which  America 
is  based. 

Why  has  this  administration  chosen 
to  look  the  other  way'!'  Chosen  to  call 
Soviet  military  action  in  the  Baltics, 
counterproductive,  instead  of  rightly 
and  harshly  condemning  such  action'' 
Quite  simply  this:  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
given  us  a  favorable  vote  in  the  United 
Nations  and  he  has  hung  together  with 
us  in  a  fragile  coalition  against  Iraq, 
and  for  this,  we  are  willing  to  wink, 
willing  to  give  up  whatever  leverage  we 
may  have  with  the  Soviet  Union  by 
way  of  trade  or  credit  advantages.  If 
this  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  Soviet 
compliance — to  look  the  other  way 
when  annexed  nations  seek  our  moral 
support  for  independence  and  democ- 
racy, to  allocate,  in  the  face  of  crack- 
down. $900  million  in  agricultural  cred- 
it guarantees — then.  Mr.  President,  the 
price  is  too  high,  Soviet  compliance 
with  our  goals  in  the  gulf  is  not  worth 
the  continued  oppression  of  a  nation  of 
freedom-seeking  people.  To  think  so 
would  be  to  deny  not  only  our  own  his- 
tory and  our  own  most  fundamental 
values.  No.  Mr.  President,  to  listen  to, 
to  believe,  and  to  act  according  to  all 
the  talk  coming  from  Moscow  and  not 
according  to  the  dangerous  signals  of 
dictatorship  coming  from  that  country 
is  to  make  a  dangerous  Faustian  pact. 
one  which  we  will  surely  come  to  re- 
gret, and  which  history  will  record  to 
our  shame. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr  President.  I  request 
unanimous   consent    to    speak    on    the 
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subject  at  hand  as  If  in  morning  busi- 
ness for  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  speak. 

Mr  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  we 
be  going,  as  is  normal  procedure,  back 
from  one  side  of  the  aisle  to  the  other 
or  will  we  just  as  has  happened  all  too 
often  recently  stay  on  one  side  of  the 
aisle  rather  than  go  back  and  forth'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  try  to  go  back  and  forth. 
Senator  Bradley  asked  for  recognition 
and  to  speak  on  the  same  subject  as 
Senator  Dodd.  presumably. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  OCCUPATION  OF 
THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr  President,  natu- 
rally today  our  minds  and  our  hearts 
go  out  to  our  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Serious  and  sober  decisions  have 
been  made  by  this  body  today.  Natu 
rally,  they  have  occupied  the  bulk  of 
our  attention  over  the  last  several 
days. 

But  there  is  another  event  taking 
place  In  the  world  that  merits  our  at- 
tention. Glasnost  in  the  Soviet  Union 
appears  to  be  dying.  In  the  last  48 
hours,  we  clearly  see  what  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  meant  when  he 
resigned,  saying  that  "dictatorship  was 
gaining  ground"  in  the  Soviet  Union 
For  the  third  time  in  nearly  51  years, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  begun  a  military 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  President  Ruutel  of  Estonia  has 
conveyed  that  he  has  been  informed 
that  2.000  paratroopers  will  be  In  his  re- 
public by  tomorrow. 

In  Latvia,  armored  personnel  carriers 
are  rolling  through  the  country  today. 

In  Lithuania,  over  the  last  48  hours 
there  has  been  a  sequence  of  events 
that  are  ominous  and  that  cannot  go 
uunremarked  upon. 

At  9pm  last  night,  Soviet  troops 
seized  a  TV  transmission  station  20 
miles  north  of  Vilnius,  the  capital  of 
Lithuania,  a  transmission  station  that 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  trans- 
mission of  TV  signals  throughout  the 
republic 

At  11  p.m.  last  night.  Soviet  troops 
seized  the  railway  central  headquarters 
in  Vilnius  About  50  trains,  including 
International  trains,  are  stopped  there 

At  1  am.  yesterday  morning.  Janu- 
ary 12.  the  second  building  of  the  Lith- 
uania defense  department  in  Vilnius 
was  stormed  by  Soviet  paratroopers. 
Two  employees  were  seriously  wound- 
ed, blood  was  spilled,  and  inside  the 
building  soldiers  exploded  grenades  in- 
nicting  serious  material  damage. 

At  3  l.S  am  last  night,  a  local  police 
unit  was  ait-acked  and  seized  by  Soviet 
paratroopers  and  the  policemen  were 
disarmed  and  captured. 

At  5  am  this  morning.  Soviet  troops 
surrounded  the  Lithuanian  police. 


All  night  last  night  Soviet  tanks  and 
armored  carriers  were  moving  around 
the  center  of  Vilnius  in  an  attempt  to 
Intimidate  citizens 

There  Is  no  possibility  to  print  any 
newspaper  at  this  time.  The  Soviet  au 
thorities  have  taken  control  of  the 
publishing  and  press  center.  New  So- 
viet army  units  are  arriving  every  day 
In  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Four 
hundred  paratroopers  have  just  arrived 
from  the  Kaliningrad  district. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are 
witnessing  in  the  last  48  hours  is.  as  I 
said,  the  third  time  In  50  years  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  occupying  the  Baltic 
States. 

WTiat  has  been  the  reaction  to  this 
occupation? 

In  Moscow,  according  to  AP  Boris 
Yeltsin  -the  President  of  the  Russian 
Republic,  the  largest  republic  in  the 
Soviet  Union— strongly  protected  the 
use  of  military  force  against  the  Bal- 
tics. He  said  It  could  produce  violence 
m  other  republics  and  regions  and 
unleash,  in  his  words,  "wide-scale  civil 
conflict.  '  Yeltsin  called  for  an  emer- 
gency session  of  Russia's  executive 
council  today  to  pass  a  toughly  worded 
statement.  He  then  met  with  our  Am- 
bassador Matlock  to  talk  about  the 
Baltic  turmoil,  and  later  Yeltsin  per- 
sonally delivered  the  statement  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  other  members  of  the 
National  Federation  Council  meeting 
in  the  Kremlin 

That  is  what  Mr.  Yeltsin  has  done. 
The  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics here  in  Washington  earlier 
today  Issued  a  lengthy  statement 

I  will  read  but  two  paragraphs  from 
this  statement.  This  Is  a  statement  of 
the  charge  d'affaires  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia.  It  says 

In  deploying  troops  to  forceably  conscript 
Baltic  citizens  Into  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  violated 
Soviet  law  The  use  of  the  military  to 
reassert  Illegal  Soviet  rule  In  Lithuania  is  a 
violation  of  International  law  The  use  of 
force  against  unarnned  Lithuanian  citizens  Is 
a  violation  of  all  codes  of  human  conduct 
and  decency. 

Through  these  actions.  Soviet  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  undertaken  a  course 
of  action  which  in  principle,  differs  little 
from  what  Joseph  Stalin  did  in  the  Baltic 
States  in  IMO.  and  what  Saddam  Hussein  Is 
doing  m  Kuwait  today 

Mr.  President,  those  are  but  two 
paragraphs  of  the  statement  issued 
today  by  the  three  charge  d'affaires  of 
the  Baltic  Republics, 

The  European  Community  has  al- 
ready condemned  this  occupation.  Po- 
land has  not  only  condemned  the  occu- 
pation but  has  referred  to  the  status  of 
the  Baltics  as  Independent  nations. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  President 
Bush  and  his  administration  done  dur- 
ing this  turmoil'' 

He  spoke  with  President  Gorbachev 
yesterday.  On  the  Baltic  issue  he  said 
that  Soviet  actions  were  counter- 
productive. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  say  they  are  a 
little  more  than  counterproductive  I 
would  say  they  offend  the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  country  was 
founded 

Further,  when  asked  by  the  press 
why  he  did  not  say  more,  President 
Bush  said  that,  "The  Soviet  Union 
knows  where  we  stand  "  Indeed,  regret- 
tably. Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  we 
stand  for  stability  in  the  short  run 
rather  than  democratic  reform  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  irony— I 
should  modify  that  to  give  it  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt^to  say  that  it  would 
be  a  sad  irony  if  the  price  of  Soviet 
support  for  freeing  Kuwait  turns  out  to 
be  American  acquiescence  in  Soviet  ag- 
gression against  other  small  illegally 
annexed  nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  this  back- 
ground in  mind  that  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  on  the  Baltics  that 
was  cosjKjnsored  by  24  Senators:  Sen- 
ators Dole.  Mitchell.  Pell.  Helms. 
D'AMATO.    Kohl.    Mikulski.    Kasten. 

GLENN.   RIEOLE,   DiXON.   WARNER.   THirR- 

MOND.  SIMON.  Graham.  Moynihan. 
DeConcini.  Metzenbaim,  McCain. 
Mack.  Lugar.  Akaka.  Bryan.  Sar- 
banes.  and  Grassley 

Mr  President,  the  resolution  cospon- 
sored  by  24  U.S.  Senators  passed  last 
night  because  I  felt  that  it  was  impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  go  on  record 
clearly  stating  our  view  of  the  events 
taking  place  in  the  Baltics.  That  reso- 
lution stated  as  follows; 

Whereas  President  Gorbachev  has  deployed 
Soviet  troops  to  Lithuania  and  begun  to  use 
force  to  Impose  his  rule  In  place  of  the  demo- 
cratically elected  government  of  Lithuania. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas  these  Baltic  nations  have  been  at 
the  forefront  of  economic  reform  and  real  de- 
mocratization among  the  people  of  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas  the  government  of  Lithuania  has 
responded  with  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  im- 
mediate support  of  all  democratic  countries 
to  protect  the  independence  and  democracy 
of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  calls  on  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  to  refrain  from  further  use 
of  coercive  tactics  against  the  democrat- 
ically elected  government  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, or  Estonia.  Such  coercive  tactics  are  un- 
acceptable among  the  community  of  demo- 
cratic nations  and  especially  so  at  a  time 
when  the  world,  including  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself,  is  united  in  opposition  to  the  forcible 
annexation  of  another  small  nation.  Kuwait, 
by  Its  brutal  neighbor.  Iraq 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  by  passing 
that  resolution  in  the  early  morning 
hours  last  night,  has  sent  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  continue  progress  and  a  rela- 
tionship if  the  conduct  of  the  other 
party  includes  a  military  occupation 
and  brutal  repression  of  basic  demo- 
cratic rights  by  countries  that  have 
never  been  recognized  as  being  a  part 


of    the    Soviet    Union    by    the    United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  in 
some  small  way — and  this  morning  my 
office  was  called  by  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy wanting  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion—that In  some  small  way  those  of 
us  who  feel  strongly  about  this  issue — 
and  I  believe  it  is  far  more  than  the  24 
cosF>onsors  that  I  had  on  the  resolution 
when  it  passed,  and  I  believe  it  is  both 
on  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
side—  that  in  some  small  way  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  might  put  a  red  flag 
for  Mr.  Gorbachev  before  he  moves  fur- 
ther down  the  path  envisioned  and 
sensed  by  Mr.  Shevardnadze  when  he 
resigned  by  saying  that  in  the  Soviet 
Union  dictatorship  is  gaining  ground. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  my  colleague  yield 
for  a  second"'  I  wanted  to  express  to  my 
colleague.  I  did  not  stay  around  all  last 
evening.  I  knew  the  resolution  had 
been  passed.  I  informed  my  staff  to  put 
me  on  as  a  cosponsor.  I  do  not  know  if 
they  did  get  there  in  time  before  it  was 
adopted.  Let  me  commend  him  for 
achieving  that  result  I  presume  late 
last  evening. 

As  he  points  out.  in  the  midst  of  all 
of  the  discussion  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
this  issue  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
normal  debate  as  it  would  be.  in  my 
view,  in  the  absence  of  that.  He  points 
out  correctly  that  it  is  too  coincidental 
for  this  Senator's  taste  that  we  are 
having  these  chummy  conversations 
with  Mikhail  Gorbachev  over  how  to 
handle  the  Persian  Gulf  while  tanks 
are  rolling  Into  Lithuania.  His  resolu- 
tion I  hope  does  get  the  attention  of 
Soviet  authorities. 

I  hope  even  maybe  this  small  de- 
bate—I gather  our  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona and  others  may  be  talking  on 
this— maybe  this  debate,  a  little  bit  of 
this  discussion  will  also  be  heard  so 
that  before  they  repeat  the  actions  of 
1956  In  Budapest  they  will  understand 
that  m  fact  there  will  be  a  price  that 
will  have  to  be  paid  if  they  use  that 
kind  of  force  to  crush  these  three  small 
nations  who  are  seeking  their  freedom. 

I  commend  the  Senator  on  the  reso- 
lution, and  I  apologize  for  suggesting 
that  It  may  not  have  been  adopted  yet. 
I  did  not  realize  that. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  remarks.  He 
will  be  added  as  a  cosponsor.  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley] 
who  sought  recognition  for  that  pur- 
pose a  few  minutes  earlier. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  one  of  the  original  cosponsors. 
Senator  McCain,  for  being  on  the  floor. 
I  think  to  speak  about  this  subject,  and 
also  of  course.  Senator  Biden  who  is 
subcommittee  chairman  for  European 
affairs  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  has  also  been  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  also  add  me  as  a  cosponsor? 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  add  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  as  a  co- 
sponsor  as  well. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  hope  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
resolution  since  I  refrained  during  the 
debate.  I  approached  this  decision  after 
talking  and  hearing  from  thousands  of 
constitutents.  It  is  an  individual  deci- 
sion to  make  without  any  infiuence 
from  the  administration  or  even  my 
colleagues. 

My  votes  reflect  feelings  expressed  to 
lowans  in  many  different  meetings  and 
settings  in  my  State  over  the  last  2  to 
3  months.  There  is  in  my  State  a  prin- 
ciple of  Iowa  politics  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  should  vote  in  Con- 
gress the  way  that  we  speak  to  our  con- 
stituents in  Iowa.  So  my  vote  or  votes 
today  should  surprise  no  constituent  of 
mine.  I  voted  as  I  related  my  principles 
and  thought  processes  to  my  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  President,  we.  In  this  Congress, 
have  been  in  the  process  of  what  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent,  if  not  most  impor- 
tant debates,  and  decisions  that  most 
of  us  will  ever  undertake  in  our  life- 
times. 

It  was  with  a  very  heavy  burden  that 
I  cast  my  vote  on  what  Secretary 
Baker  has  properly  referred  to  as  a 
"defining  moment  in  history" 

Let  me  say  from  the  outset,  that  no 
matter  what  the  result  of  this  debate 
was  going  to  be.  everyone  knows  that 
the  President  will  be  overwhelminglj' 
supported  by  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  if  he  decides  that  of- 
fensive military  action  is  necessary. 
Once  troops  are  committed.  Congress 
will  not  undercut  them,  and  it  will  be 
Saddam  Hussein's  greatest  mistake  if 
he  fails  to  take  this  into  account.  And 
let  me  emphasize,  that,  even  though 
my  votes  were  with  the  minority.  I  am 
totally  committed  to  support  our 
troops  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances. All  100  of  us  owe  It  to  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform. 

Secretary  Baker's  report  on  his  failed 
meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Aziz 
was  a  tremendous  disappointment  to 
all  of  us.  I  was  hoping  for  a  miracle- 
hoping  for  an  answer  to  my  prayers— 
but  it  did  not  happen.  Now.  we  must 
continue  to  hope  that  some  way — a 
path  to  peace — can  be  found  by  other 
means.  And  my  prayers  go  out  to 
those,  such  as  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar.  who  continue  the  quest. 

This  debate  today  revolved  around 
disagreements  on  both  policy  and  pro- 
cedure. Policywise.  should  the  United 
States  go  to  war  soon  after  the  U.N. 
deadline  of  Januar>-  15^  Procedurally, 
the  question  is  where  does  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  and  lead  our  Armed  Forces  end. 
and  the  Congress'  constitutional  pwwer 
to  declare  war  begin? 


There  is  no  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  containing  Iraq  has 
been  enormously  successful  and  enjoys 
universal  support.  I  differ  with  the 
President  only  on  how  to  go  beyond 
this  containment  policy  in  actually 
liberating  Kuwait  and  disarming  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  The  President  appears 
ready  to  go  to  war.  I  understand  the 
need  to.  at  least,  appear  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war,  because  a  credible 
threat  of  war  can.  indeed,  actually  pre- 
vent war. 

However,  for  the  last  2  months.  I 
have  encouraged  the  continuation  of 
sanctions  and  diplomatic  efforts  The 
President  has  successfully  orchestrated 
the  most  encompassing  and  universally 
supported  policy  of  economic  sanctions 
in  history. 

If  it  is  agreed,  as  the  President  has 
said,  that  sanctions  are  not.  and  will 
not.  work,  then  the  use  of  economic 
sanctions  will  no  longer  be  a  viable  op- 
tion in  confronting  aggression  in  the 
future.  If  we  are  ready  to  give  up  on 
sanctions  now.  then  we  will  be  givmg 
up  on  sanctions  forever.  If  we  cannot 
bring  a  tin-horn.  Third  World  dictator 
to  his  knees  through  sanctions  that  are 
being  nearly  universally  enforced,  then 
sanctions  will  never  be  successful 
against  anyone  Are  we  ready  to  accept 
this  defeaf 

I.  for  one.  am  not  ready  to  cast  the 
present  or  future  use  of  sanctions  onto 
the  dust-heap  of  histor>-.  because  the 
only  next  step  is  likely  to  be  war. 

Accordingly.  I  do  not  believe  the 
President  has  made  the  case  that  sanc- 
tions are  not  working  As  has  been 
noted,  CIA  Director  Webster  has  pub- 
licly disagreed  with  the  President  by 
testifying  that  sanctions  are  working 
and  will  continue  to  weaken  Iraq's 
military  capability.  Now.  I  understand 
that  Director  Webster  has  recently 
modified  this  assessment  by  stating 
that  sanctions,  without  a  credible  show 
of  military  force,  will  not  lead  to  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Well.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that 
our  force  of  over  400.000  soldiers  is  a 
credible  show  of  force,  and  can  there- 
fore, along  with  continued  sanctions, 
eventually  help  force  Saddam  Hussein 
out  of  Kuwait 

Mr.  President,  the  other  question 
that  was  before  us  revolves  around  the 
respective  contrasting  powers  of  the 
Presidency  and  Congress  In  making 
war.  This  question.  Mr.  President,  will 
never  be  totally  answered  There  have 
been  around  200  military  confronta- 
tions of  varying  scale  in  our  historj' 
and  only  five  actual  declarations  of 
war.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases,  the 
Congress  basically  abdicated  its  power 
by  merely  going  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  various  reasons. 

Few  will  challenge  a  President's  au- 
thority once  troops  have  been  commit- 
ted. If  Congress  does  attempt  to  chal- 
lenge a  President,  the  only  arbiter— the 
courts— will    refuse    to   take   sides   be- 
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cause  of  the  political  (juestions  in- 
volved. 

Even  today.  Confess  is  skirting  the 
issue  We  are  not  voting  on  declaring 
war.  which  is  the  power  the  Constitu- 
tion confers  upon  Congress.  We  are 
merely  voting,  at  the  most,  on  author- 
izing force,  and  this  is  being  done  over 
6  months  after  the  conflict  began.  Per- 
haps this  fulfills  our  constitutional 
duty,  it  is  a  less  than  courageous  way 
of  doing  it.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the 
procedure  that  has  been  taken,  and  we 
will  have  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  of  ques- 
tioning, but  not  of  division.  The  major- 
ity leader  was  correct  in  saying  that 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  de- 
bate, we  all  agree  that  Iraq  must  leave 
Kuwait. 

I  have  approached  the  ultimate  votes 
with  a  great  deal  of  soul-searching  and 
even  sadness.  But  I  have  not  given  up 
hope. 

As  a  conservative  Republican,  it  Is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  be  the  only  Re- 
publican to  differ  with  the  President  on 
such  a  major  issue  as  war  and  peace. 
But,  I  only  differ  on  how  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  dislodging  Iraq  from  Kuwait^- 
not  the  goal  itself. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  so- 
called  new  world  order  and  what  it 
means.  Well,  Mr  President,  I  certainly 
could  never  be  accused  of  being  a  cold 
war  pacifist.  But  I  am  not  ready  to  be 
a  new  world  warrior  either 

Casting  any  partisanship  aside,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  majority  leader  and  others  was 
a  reasonable  one  While  it  emphasized 
that  sanctions  and  diplomacy  should  be 
continued,  it  left  the  door  open  for 
Congress  to  consider  a  future  declara- 
tion of  war  or  a  wider  authorization  of 
force.  At  the  same  time,  it  authorized 
force  to  protect  our  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf.  To  me,  this  is  a  prudent 
course  of  action. 

These  decisions  should  be  above  any 
partisanship.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
make  something  Democrat  versus  Re- 
publican These  are  decisions  of  con- 
science. And  I  was  just  trying,  after  a 
tremendous  amount  of  soul-searching, 
to  do  what  I  thought  was  right. 

Mr    BIDKN  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delawart^ 


BALTIC  STATES 

Mr  BIDEN  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
we  go  bat  k  and  forth,  but  I  will  tell 
him  that  I  will  only  be  about  60  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support, 
and  am  pleased  to  cosponsor.  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  question. 


The  shocking  actions  of  Soviet 
trcops  in  Lithuania  In  the  ptist  48  hours 
have  confirmed  our  fears— and  the  dire 
warnings  of  Foreign  .Minister  E^duard 
Shevardnadze — that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  sliding  into  dictatorship. 

Yet  these  fears  and  warnings  go 
largely  unnoticed  in  the  United  States, 
where  we  are  preoccupied  with  the  Gulf 
crisis,  a  crisis  that  prevents  us  from 
dealing  with  other  international  issues 
Of  course  we  must  give  due  attention 
to  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  nearly  half  a  million  U.S.  troops 
stand  poised  to  heed  a  call  to  arms.  But 
we  must  not  let  the  gulf  crisis  prevent 
us  from  dealing  with  equaly  important 
events  around  the  world. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  changes  in 
the  Soviet  system  are  actually  more 
Important  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  than  is  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait.  Only  when  we  learn  this  lesson 
can  we  give  proper  attention,  and 
achieve  proper  perspective,  on  the  rev- 
olution occurring  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

President  Bush  himself  seems  not  to 
notice,  earlier  this  week,  the  White 
House  issued  a  perfunctory  statement 
declaring  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
troops  were  counterproductive,  a 
shameful  act  of  acquiescence  that  he 
will,  I  predict,  come  to  regret. 

Mr  President,  we  must  send  a  strong, 
unambiguous  message  to  Moscow  that 
the  events  occurring  in  Vilnius  are 
simply  unacceptable.  Since  President 
Bush  will  not  send  it,  the  Senate  must. 
And  in  hearing  this  message,  the  Krem- 
lin must  learn  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  join  the  Western  community  of 
nations  while  such  repressive  acts  con- 
tinue. 

I  will  say  no  more  at  the  moment, 
other  than  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona that  he  has  probably  regretted 
for  a  moment  he  suggested  that  we  go 
back  and  forth,  but  hopefully  relieved 
that  I  will  not  speak  any  longer  on  this 
subject,  since  I  have  spoken  so  much  in 
the  last  2  days  on  the  previous  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware.  Many 
Members  of  this  body  are  not  aware 
that  we  have  been  friends  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  always  grateful  for  his 
courtesy  and  his  friendship. 

I  am  also  grateful.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  leadership  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Br.MH.EV)  is  display- 
ing on  this  issue  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  events  that  are  transpiring 
in  the  Baltic,  although  overshadowed 
by  those  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  have  a 
longer  lasting  and  more  significant  im 
pact  for  world  peace  than  many  of  us 
realize. 

Mr  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  entirely  appro- 
priate in  bringing  this  issue  to  this 
body.  In  fact.  I  question  whether  Mr. 


Gorbachev  would  have  been  able  to  act 

with  the  relative  impunity  with  which 
he  has  acted  in  the  last  few  days,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  attention 
of  world  and  the  American  people  has 
been  focused  on  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  will  not  take  a  lot  of  time  to  dis- 
cuss this  situation,  because  there  is  lit- 
tle I  need  do  to  elaborate  on  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
except  to  say  that  they  are  true. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  say  that  the 
issue  is  not  simply  Lithuania,  it  is 
freedom  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  state  is  safe  where  tanks  and  para- 
troopers rule  instead  of  freely  elected 
representatives:  Lithuania  today,  Esto- 
nia tomorrow,  Latvia,  Georgia. 
Azerbaidzhan. 

If  we  allow  President  Gorbachev's  ac- 
tions to  go  unchecked,  unpunished,  al- 
most uncommented  upon,  how  can  we 
hope  that  he  will  end  the  kind  of  be- 
havior that  we  condemned  so  strongly 
in  \9be  after  the  invasion  of  Budapest, 
and  then  again  in  1968  in  Czecho- 
slovakia? 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
also  pointed  out  a  fact  that  1  am  afraid 
most  Americans  do  not  appreciate  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  na- 
tions into  the  Soviet  Union.  They  re- 
main sovereign  nations,  and  Moscow 
must  now  respect  their  sovereignty  We 
cannot  again  let  them  fall  under  the 
darkness  of  tyranny.  The  United  States 
must  make  clear  to  Mr  Gorbachev 
that  all  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  in  the  past  few  years  is  going  to 
come  to  naught  unless  he  reverses  his 
actions. 

Mr  President,  we  also  must  recog- 
nize that  some  of  the  most  important 
leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union  share  this 
view.  Boris  Yeltsin,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Russia,  has  strongly 
protested  the  use  of  military  force 
against  the  Baltics,  according  to  an  AP 
wire  story  dated  today  President 
Yeltsin  also  warned  that  this  action  in 
the  Baltics  could  provoke  violence  in 
other  regions  and  unleash  wide-scale 
civil  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  that  warning  does  not 
come  from  an  American,  it  comes  from 
Boris  Yeltsin,  the  freely  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  largest  republic  of  the  So- 
viet Union  It  also  is  a  strong  and  ur- 
gent warning  President  Yeltsin,  with 
our  Ambassador,  said  he  personally  de- 
livered the  statement  to  Mr  Gorba- 
chev. 

If  Boris  Yeltsin  is  that  concerned  I 
think  we  should  be  also.  In  fact,  what 
we  are  seeing  today  is  a  test  of  whether 
the  cold  war  has  really  ended.  I  have 
believed  for  some  months  that  the  cold 
war  is  over,  but  I  and  all  Americans 
may  now  have  to  rethink  that  opinion. 
We  may  rapidly  see  a  reawakening  of 
all  the  tensions  that  characterized  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  after 
World  War  II.  if  something  is  not  done. 


We  may  see  the  Soviet  Union  turn  back 
to  authoritarianism  and  militarism. 

We  cannot  simply  stand  aside  and 
watch  this  happen.  This  Congress  and 
this  Government  must  now  ask  itself 
what  flow  of  trade  and  what  aid  we 
should  extend  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
light  of  its  recent  actions 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
Soviet  children  starve.  None  of  us  do.  I 
think  we  enacted  the  right  policy,  and 
executed  the  right  actions,  when  we 
sent  food  and  gave  food  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  should  not  halt  that 
flow  of  food  now.  However,  all  our 
other  aid  and  assistance  must  be  re- 
evaluated in  light  of  these  event.s.  We 
cannot  allow  any  leader  of  any  nation, 
no  matter  how  dearly  we  want  peace, 
to  trample  on  the  basic  human  rights 
to  which  they  are  entitled  and  this  Na- 
tion has  so  often  sacrificed  its  young 
men  and  women  in  defense  of  in  all 
four  corners  of  the  globe. 

I  not  only  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  implementation  of  the  very 
important  resolution  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  I  urge  the  American 
people  and  executive  branch  of  this 
Government  to  take  notice  of  the  trag- 
ic events  that  are  transpiring  and  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  bring  them 
to  an  immediate  halt. 

Mr  President.  I  appreciate  the  indul- 
gence of  my  colleagues,  and  I  yield  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
WiRTHi.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  1 
minute  as  though  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AUTHORITY  TO  USE  FORCE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  has  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2  and  the  other  body  its 
companion  measure.  President  Bush 
will  have  the  authority  to  use  military 
force  in  the  Middle  East.  The  people  of 
American  have  now  heard  from  the 
Congress  and  have  heard  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 80  our  Nation  will  move 
forward  with  what  the  Senate  and  the 
House  has  voted  on. 

I  rise  today.  Mr.  President,  only  to 
urge  President  Bush  to  exercise  pa- 
tience, and  give  international 
embargos.  blockades,  sanctions,  and  di- 
plomacy a  chance  to  work.  He  owes 
this  to  our  country. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 


THE  BALTICS  AND  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  comment  on  two  or  three  things, 
and  I  also  will  attempt  to  be  brief  here. 
I  want  to  begin  by  strongly  supporting 


the  statements  of  Senator  Bradley. 
Senator  Dodd.  and  others  with  respect 
to  expressing  great  concern  and  dis- 
tress about  the  events  in  the  Baltic 
States  that  have  been  presented  here. 

I  mentioned  these  in  my  remarks 
yesterday.  But  clearly  the  assault  by 
Soviet  forces  into  Lithuania  and  the 
clear  effort  to  intimidate  the  other 
captive  nations  that  now  have  put  in 
place  democratic  practices  and  govern- 
ments within  their  respective  republics 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern,  and  I  am 
troubled  that  our  Government  is  not 
doing  much  about  it.  I  understand  why. 
We  are  distracted  in  large  measure  by 
the  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  I 
suspect  as  well  that  we  are  soft-ped- 
dling events  going  on  in  what  is  called 
the  Soviet  Union  because  we  do  not 
want  to  rock  the  boat  with  respect  to 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  given  us 
some  measure  of  support  for  the  propo- 
sition of  undertaking  an  American  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  So.  m  a  sense,  part 
of  the  price  that  we  are  paying,  or  so  it 
appears  to  me.  for  Soviet  support  of 
our  Persian  Gulf  policy  is  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to  be  doing  very  little  to  im- 
press strongly  on  Gorbachev  and  the 
other  military  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
Baltic  States  is  outrageous  and  it  is 
wrong  and  it  ought  to  be  stopped  now 

I  wrote  the  President  a  letter  the 
other  day.  on  the  10th  of  this  month, 
on  this  subject,  and  that  letter  was 
signed,  in  addition,  by  Senators  DixoN. 
KERRY.  Bradley.  D'Amato,  Levin, 
Glenn,  Co.\ts,  DeConcini.  Wallop, 
INOUYE.  and  MiKULSKL  But  for  the  need 
to  conclude  the  circulation  for  signa- 
tures in  order  to  get  the  letter  to  the 
President.  I  am  sure  we  could  have 
gained  many  more.  That  letter  calls 
upon  the  President  to  use  the  strength 
and  leverage  of  this  Government  to 
work  in  a  restraining  way  on  the  forces 
that  are  being  applied  in  such  a  brutal 
fashion  against  people  who  only  want 
the  right  to  be  self-governing  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RECORD  a 
letter  dated  January  10.  1991.  to  the 
President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  January  10.  1991. 
Hon.  GEORGE  BisH. 
The  White  House.  Washington   DC 

Dear  Mr  President:  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  morning's  reports  of  Soviet 
troop  movements  in  Lithuania,  which  come 
on  the  heels  of  the  announced  deployment  of 
Soviet  paratroopers  into  the  Baltic  States  to 
enforce  conscription  of  Baltic  citizens  into 
the  Soviet  Army.  This  development  has  dra- 
matically heightened  tensions  and  instabil- 
ity in  the  Baltic  States,  and  we  urge  you  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  prevent  a  further 
deterioration  of  the  situation  there 

Today's  disturbing  events— the  latest  in  a 
series  of  increasingly  provocative  and  in- 
timidating actions  by  Soviet  officials  toward 


the  Baltic  states— appear  to  legitimize  the 
Baltic  leaders'  fears  of  a  violent  Soviet 
crackdown  in  the  Baltics. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  calls  have 
come  from  Moscow  to  dissolve  the  duly- 
elected  parliaments  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
impose  rule  by  presidential  decree  Soviet 
President  Gorbachev  has  sharply  intensified 
his  anti-independence  rhetoric,  and  om.i- 
nously  replaced  the  relatively  moderate  In- 
:.enor  Minister  Bakatm  with  the  widely 
feared  and  hated  former  Latvian  KGB  Chief 
Pugo,  Soviet  KGB  Chief  Kryuchkcv  has  ac- 
cused the  nationalist  movements  of  being 
•masterminded"  by  foreign  espionage  orga- 
nizations "waging  an  undeclared  war"  on  the 
USSR.  And.  in  Riga  last  month,  over  500  So- 
viet military  officers  from  the  Baltic  region 
called  for  the  use  of  "all  possible  measures 
up  to  and  including  martial  law  to  "defend 
the  unity  of  the  USSR   " 

This  Cold  War  rhetoric  has  been  accom- 
panied by  hostile  actions  as  well  In  Novem- 
ber, anti-army  protesters  in  Lithuania  were 
sprayed  with  water  hoses,  fired  on  with 
blanks  and  beaten  by  Soviet  soldiers  In  Lat- 
via, over  a  dozen  explosions  have  rocked 
Riga  and  other  cities  since  Decem.ber.  or- 
chestrated, m  the  opinion  of  the  Latvian 
government,  by  pro-Soviet  forces  in  order  to 
create  a  sense  of  instability  and  provide  a 
pretext  for  introducing  presidential  rule. 
Last  week,  special  "Black  Beret'  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Interior  Ministry  occupied  the 
central  publishing  establishment  :n  Riga. 
placed  its  director  under  house  arrest,  held 
Latvia's  vice  president  at  gunpoint,  and 
opened  fire  on  a  Latvian  Interior  Ministry 
vehicle 

Our  government  must  make  it  absolutely 
clear  to  Moscow  that  our  involvement  in  the 
Gulf  does  not  in  any  way  diminish  our  com- 
mitment to  Baltic  freedom  First  and  fore- 
most. President  Gorbachev  must  know  that 
US-Soviet  relations  will  suffer— including 
the  suspension  of  economic  benefits  to  his 
country  —  unless  Moscow  replaces  its  current 
aggressive  tactics  with  good-faith  negotia- 
tions on  the  restoration  of  Baltic  independ- 
ence. 

Second,  given  our  50-year  non-recognition 
policy,  which  rejects  So%net  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States,  we  view  any  forced 
conscription  of  Baltic  citizens  mtc  the  So- 
viet military  as  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  We  urge  you  to 
raise  the  issue  of  forced  conscription  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  appropriate  Inter- 
nationa! forums 

Rather  than  appear  ng  to  reward  the  Sovi- 
ets' use  of  malitary  intimidation,  we  must 
impress  upon  them  that,  as  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  so  courageously  stated,  the 
greatest  threat  to  progress  ;r,  the  USSR  lies 
not  in  nationalism,  and  democracy  but  in  a 
return  to  dictatorship 

Sincerely, 
Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Alan  J   Dixon.  John  F 

Kerry.   Alfonse   D'Amato.   John  Glenn. 

Dennis   DeConcini.    Daniel   K    Inouye. 

Bill    Bradley.   Carl    Levin.    Dan   Coats. 

Malcolm  Wallop.  Barbara  A.  Mikulski. 

US.  Senators 
As  I  said  yesterday,  on  the  issue  m 
the  Baltic  States  today,  we  have  an 
issue  of  democracy  on  the  line.  It  is  not 
democracy  that  is  on  the  line  in  Ku- 
wait. It  has  not  been,  is  not  now.  and 
will  not  be  in  the  future.  That  country 
has  been  ruled  by  a  monarchy.  I  do  not 
happen  to  care  much  for  monarchies, 
but  I  care  very  much  for  democracies, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  more  effort  by 
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our  Government  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  democracies  in  the  Baltic 
States.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  that 
kind  of  concern  by  our  Government 
and  not  be  so  focused  alone  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  that  we  fail  to  respond  ade- 
quately at  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

Next,  if  I  may,  I  wish  to  comment 
very  briefly  on  the  votes  that  we  have 
had  here  today  because  I  think  they  re- 
quire some  reflection. 

As  I  read  the  vote  totals  on  S.  1  and 
S.  2.  I  draw  from  that  that  47  Senators 
here  today  said  by  their  votes,  "Stop 
the  rush  to  war." 

On  the  other  side  there  were  52  votes. 
Senators  who  are  prepared  to  authorize 
and  see  our  country  undertake  a  war  at 
this  time.  That  division,  as  close  as  it 
was,  says  to  me  that  starting  an  Amer- 
ican war  now  is  not  a  wise  course  of  ac- 
tion. There  is  not  the  kind  of  broad 
consensus  in  the  land  or  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  I  think  is  needed  for  a  step 
that  is  as  awesome  and  as  transforming 
as  that  step  will  be. 

Someone  said  in  the  debate  earlier 
today  that  we  really  cannot  afford  to 
keep  our  military  forces  out  there  in 
the  field  much  longer  without  using 
them,  without  throwing  them  into  bat- 
tle. As  I  listened  to  that  I  thought  to 
myself  that  history  proves  just  the  re- 
verse. Think  about  it  for  a  minute. 
After  World  War  II,  in  order  to  main- 
tain stability  in  Europe,  we  stationed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
combat  troops  in  that  area  of  the 
world  They  are  there  today  They  have 
been  there  for  some  45  years,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them.  And  they  are 
there  this  very  minute  in  Europe. 

So  regarding  the  idea  that  a  policy  of 
deploying  force  and  keeping  it  in  place 
and  not  starting  a  war  is  somehow  bad 
strategy  or  unworkable  strategy,  our 
history  is  exactly  to  the  reverse  and  we 
have  seen  that  strategy  work.  We  now 
see  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  form  of  col- 
lapse. We  have  not  seen  additional  ag- 
gressive efforts  taken  in  Europe  And 
the  deployment  of  those  American 
forces  without  a  war,  without  shots 
being  fired,  over  four  decades,  has  been 
a  strategy  that  worked  for  this  coun- 
try. 

So  we  have  time,  I  think,  to  give  our 
sanctions  policy,  give  the  economic 
embargo,  give  the  diplomatic  efforts, 
an  appropriate  period  of  time  to  work. 

We  have  let  them  work,  in  effect,  in 
Europe  for  46  years.  So  the  notion  that 
we  have  to  rush  into  a  war  with  some- 
body else  s  sons  and  daughters  I  think 
is  a  dangerous  notion  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  strategy  that  we  ought 
to  follow  at  this  time 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
independence  and  courage,  in  my  view, 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Gkass- 
LEY)  I  used  U)  serve  in  thai  p<irty  some 
years  back  And  in  either  party  it  is 
not  easy  to  be  a  person  who  t  lists  a  dis- 
senting vote,  particularly  if  the  Presi- 


dent of  your  party  is  seeking  your  sup- 
port on  an  issue,  and  particularly  one 
of  this  scope  and  scale  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  have  what  it  takes  to  be  inde- 
pendent enough  of  mmd  to  cast  a  vote 
that  you  think  is  right,  despite  the 
pressure  that  is  present. 

I  know  something  of  that  pressure 
because  I  have  lived  through  that  exact 
same  experience  in  the  other  party.  So 
my  hat  is  off  to  Senator  Grasslev  for 
the  strength  of  his  convictions.  I  think 
his  independence  of  mind  and  his  will- 
ingness to  vote  his  conscience  under 
the  circumstances  is  a  real  mark  of  the 
strength  of  that  particular  man. 

In  saying  that  I  do  not  degrade  any- 
body else's  decisions  or  purposes,  or 
what-have-you.  But  I  think  he  deserves 
to  be  acknowledged.  I  wanted  to  make 
that  comment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 


THE  IMPACT  (IF  KCONOMIC  SANC- 
TIONS ON  IRAQ  AND  CONSULTA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  debate  I  made  available  to  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  by  Judge  William  Web- 
ster, the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, on  the  impact  of  sanctions  on 
Iraq.  I  will  ask  to  have  a  copy  of  Judge 
Webster's  letter  printed  in  the  RECORD 
with  my  remarks.  The  refined  judg- 
ments in  this  letter  are  the  product  of 
6  months  of  in-depth  analysis  by  the 
intelligence  community,  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  study  it  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CE.NTRAL  INTELUOENCE  AGENCY, 

Wiiihinglon.  DC.  January  10,  1991. 
Hon.  LEs  AspiN. 

Chairman.  Commtttee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chair.man;  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  January  9.  1991.  in  which  you 
ask  for  an  updated  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  sanctions  on  Iraq  and  on  the  policies  of 
Saddam  Hussein  subsequent  to  my  testi- 
mony before  your  committee  In  December 
in  that  testimony,  as  you  accurately  noted, 
I  observed  that  the  sanctions  were  effective 
technically  and  that  they  were  being  felt 
economically  and  eventually  would  be  felt 
militarily  In  some  areas  I  also  testified  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  sanctions  would 
mandate  a  change  in  Saddam  Hussein's  be- 
havior and  that  there  was  no  evidence  when 
or  even  If  they  would  force  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

You  now  ask  me  to:  (1)  address  the  Impact 
of  the  sanctions  on  the  economy  and  popu- 
lace of  Iraq  and  on  the  operational  effective- 
ness of  Its  military  if  left  In  place  for  an- 
other six  to  12  months;  i2i  address  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Iraq's  defensive  abilities  might 
be  affected  by  the  sanctions  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  having  additional  time  to  prepare  on 
the  other  if  sanctions  are  allowed  to  work 
for  another  six  to  12  months,  and  (3)  address 
the  likelihood  that  sanctions,  again  If  left  in 
place  for  another  six  to  12  months,  could  in- 
duce Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 


UN  sanctions  have  shut  off  nearly  all 
Iraq's  trade  and  financial  activity  and  weak- 
ened its  economy,  but  disruptions  in  most 
sectors  are  not  serious  yet  The  impact  of 
sanctions  has  varied  by  sector  The  most  se- 
rious Impact  so  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
steps  to  conserve  or  raise  even  small 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange.  For  the  popu- 
lace, the  most  serious  impact  has  been  infla- 
tion. 

The  ability  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces  to 
defend  Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  Is  unlikely 
to  be  substantially  eroded  over  the  next  six 
to  twelve  months  even  if  effective  sanctions 
can  be  maintained.  This  is  especially  true  if 
Iraq  does  not  believe  a  coalition  attack  is 
likely  during  this  period.  Iraq's  Infantry  and 
artillery  forces— the  key  elements  of  Iraq's 
initial  defense— probably  would  not  suffer 
significantly  as  a  result  of  sanctions.  Iraq 
can  easily  maintain  the  relatively  simple  So- 
viet-style weaponry  of  Its  Infantry  and 
atillery  units  and  can  produce  virtually  all 
of  the  ammunition  for  these  forces  domesti- 
cally. Moreover,  these  forces  will  have  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  extend  and  reinforce 
their  fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border, 
thereby  increasing  their  defensive  strength 
Iraq's  armored  and  mechanized  forces  will  be 
degraded  somewhat  from  continued  sanc- 
tions. The  number  of  Inoperable  Iraqi  ar- 
mored and  other  vehicles  will  grow  gradually 
and  the  readiness  of  their  crews  will  decline 
as  Baghdad  is  forced  to  curb  Its  training  ac- 
tivities. Iraq  has  large  stocks  of  spare  parts 
and  other  supplies,  however,  which  will  ame- 
liorate the  effect  of  these  problems  On  bal- 
ance, the  marginal  decline  of  combat  power 
In  Baghdad's  armored  units  probably  would 
be  offset  by  the  simultaneous  improvement 
of  its  defensive  fortifications  While  the  mili- 
tary, especially  the  army,  has  been  protected 
from  the  impact  of  sanctions  by  stockpiling 
and  minimal  usage,  during  a  military  action 
the  Impact  would  be  more  profound  as  equip- 
ment and  needed  parts  are  expended 

Iraq's  Air  Force  and  air  defenses  are  likely 
to  be  hit  far  more  severely  than  its  Army,  if 
effective  sanctions  are  maintained  for  an- 
other six  to  twelve  months  This  degradation 
will  diminish  Iraq's  ability  to  defend  Its  stra- 
tegic assets  from  air  attack  and  reduce  Its 
ability  to  conduct  similar  attacks  on  Its 
neighbors  It  would  have  only  a  marginal  im- 
pact on  Saddam's  ability  to  hold  Kuwait  and 
southern  Iraq  The  Iraqi  Air  Force  is  not 
likely  to  play  a  major  role  In  any  battle  for 
Kuwait. 

In  December,  during  my  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
noted  that  while  we  can  look  ahead  several 
months  and  predict  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Iraqi  economy,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  assess  how  or  when  these  conditions  will 
cause  Saddam  to  modify  his  behavior  Our 
judgment  remains  that,  even  if  sanctions 
continue  to  be  enforced  for  an  additional  six 
to  12  months,  economic  hardship  alone  is  un- 
likely to  compel  Saddam  to  retreat  from  Ku 
wait  or  cause  regime  threatening  popular 
discontent  In  Iran  The  economic  impact  of 
sanctions  is  likely  to  be  increasingly  serioi.s 
with  conspicuous  hardships  and  dislocations 
Nevertheless,  Saddam  currently  appears 
willing  to  accept  even  a  subsistence  economy 
in  a  continued  attempt  to  outlast  the  Inter- 
national resolve  to  maintain  the  sanctions. 
especially  if  the  threat  of  war  recedes  sig- 
nificantly. He  probably  continues  u>  tjelieve 
that  Iraq  can  endure  sanctions  lunger  than 
the  International  coalition  will  hold  and 
hopes  that  avoiding  war  will  buy  him  time  to 


negotiate   a   settlement   more   favorable   to 

him. 

We  have  seen  little  hard  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  Saddam  is  politically  threatened 
by  the  current  hardships  endured  by  the  pop- 
ulace. Moreover.  Saddam  has  taken  few  ac- 
tions that  would  indicate  he  is  concerned 
about  the  stability  of  his  regime.  As.sessmg 
the  populace's  flash  point  is  difficult,  but  we 
believe  it  is  high  because  Iraqis  have  borne 
considerable  hardship  in  the  past  During  its 
eight-year  war  with  Iran,  for  example.  Iraq 
endured  a  combination  of  economic  difficul- 
ties, very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities  without 
any  serious  public  disturbances. 
Sincerely, 

William  H  Webster. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

.Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  several  Sen- 
ators have  urged  the  President  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  only  on  sanctions.  They 
believe  that  sanctions  are  having  an  ef- 
fect, and  will  have  a  greater  effect  as 
time  goes  on.  The  President,  our  de- 
ployed troops,  our  Nation  need  only  to 
have  the  patience  to  let  sanctions  go 
on  and  see  if  they  work.  Under  this  po- 
sition, the  threat  of  force  would  be  de- 
coupled, and  shelved. 

Because  the  issues  before  us  are  so 
grave,  we  must  seek  to  have  as  clear  an 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  all 
courses  of  action  as  possible.  We  must 
be  particularly  vigilant  when  assessing 
the  impact  of  sanctions,  because  this 
option  is  inherently  seductive — it  of- 
fers the  prospect  of  avoiding  the  dif- 
ficult decision  to  put  in  place  an  au- 
thorization for  the  use  of  force. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
sanctions  are  having  an  impact.  But 
how  much— now  and  for  the  forseeable 
future.  The  economic  embargo  has  re- 
duced to  a  trickle  Iraq's  ability  to  im- 
port and  export  ^oods  and  services.  It 
has.  as  a  consequence,  reduced  the  sup- 
ply of  domestic  goods  and  services. 
Certain  sectors  of  the  Iraqi  economy 
are  p>erforming  at  less  than  preembargo 
levels.  Some  goods  have  disappeared 
from  Iraqi  stores,  and  the  price  of  oth- 
ers have  skyrocketed.  The  financial 
sector  has  been  particularly  hurt 

But  these  are  conditions  with  which 
the  Iraqis  can  cope.  Not  one  sector  of 


the  economy  necessary  for  the  func- 
tioning of  Iraqi  society  has  collapsed 
and,  while  the  impact  of  sanctions  will 
grow  worse,  no  key  sector  is  likely  to 
crash  over  the  next  6  to  12  months — if 
ever.  DCI  Webster,  reflecting  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  intelligence 
community,  has  stAted:  "Saddam  cur- 
rently appears  willing  to  accept  even  a 
subsistence  economy  in  a  continued  at- 
tempt to  outlast  the  internaional  re- 
solve to  maintain  sanctions,  especially 
if  the  threat  of  war  recedes  signifi- 
cantly. " 

Equally  important.  Judge  Webster 
indicated  that  Saddam  has  taken  few 
of  the  steps  that  a  leader  would  take  if 
he  were  concerned  that  the  sanctions 
were  destabilizing  his  regime.  DCI 
Webster  further  went  on  to  note  that 
the  Iraqis  capacity  to  endure  hardship 
appears  high.  "During  its  8-year  war 
with  Iran,"  he  notes,  "Iraq  endured  a 
combination  of  economic  difficulties, 
very  high  casualties,  and  repeated  mis- 
sile and  air  attacks  on  major  cities 
without  any  serious  public  disturb- 
ances." 

Similarly,  while  sanctions  will  slow- 
ly but  surely  erode  some  of  Saddam's 
combat  capability,  it  will  have  a  neg- 
ligible impact  on  that  component  of 
combat  power  on  which  he  relies 
most— -ground  forces.  Simply  Put. 
ground  forces  equipment  does  not  erode 
quickly,  and  it  is  easily  maintained  by 
the  large  stocks  of  Iraqi  spare  parts 
and  by  parts  that  can  be  manufactured 
by  the  Iraqis  themselves.  Moreover,  the 
impact  of  sanctions  is  offset  by  the  si- 
multaneous improvement  in  fortifica- 
tions—minefields, concrete  barriers, 
trenches  capable  of  being  filled  with 
oil.  and  barbed  wire. 

As  we  project  what  the  impact  of 
sanctions  will  be  on  both  the  Iraqi 
economy  and  military,  we  must  also 
realize  that  with  each  passing  month. 
It  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to 
maintain  the  embargo.  Leakages  will 
grow,  and  they  will  further  offset  the 
impact  of  sanctions. 

Aside  from  a  strict  discussion  of 
sanctions,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
with  every  month  that  passes,  the  con- 


sequences of  Iraq's  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait grow  greater  and  greater — as  Ku- 
waitis  are  tortured,  killed,  and  re- 
moved from  Kuwait,  and  as  its  wealth 
and  infrastructure  are  stolen  and  de- 
stroyed. Reversing  the  consequences  of 
this  brutal  occupation  will  be  harder 
and  harder,  and  is  not  fully  possible 
even  if  Saddam  left  Kuwait  today. 

To  wrap  up.  Mr.  President,  based  on 
the  judgments  of  Judge  Webster  and 
other  experts.  I  must  conclude  that 
sanctions  alone  wiii  not  force  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait,  certainly  not  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  past 
Wednesday,  the  Iraq;  Foreign  Minister 
Tariq  Aziz  publicly  stated  that  Iraq 
will  closely  watch  the  debate  In  Con- 
gress. Saddam  Hussein  will  never  seri- 
ously consider  leaving  Kuwait  unless 
he  is  convinced  that  the  prospect  of  a 
military  engagement  is  credible  and 
that  he  faces  the  possibility  of  a  deci- 
sive defeat.  Congress,  in  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's mind,  holds  the  key. 

In  short,  if  we  support  the  President. 
then  he  will  have  a  powerful  and  per- 
suasive tool  to  convince  Saddam  to 
leave  Kuwait.  Such  support  does  not 
mean  that  the  President  will  imme- 
diately attack  Kuwait:  it  does  mean 
that  we  have  done  our  duty— we  have 
given  the  President  all  the  tools  to 
give  peace  its  last,  and  perhaps,  best 
chance. 

On  one  other  matter.  I  want  tc  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the 
history  of  the  consultation  between  the 
President,  and  his  senior  advisers,  and 
the  Congress  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis.  It  can  be  said.  I  be- 
lieve, that  President  Bush  has  con- 
sulted with  the  Congress  tc  a  degree 
which  far  exceeds  any  prior  records  of 
consultations  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  I  commend 
and  thank  the  President  for  this  will- 
ingness to  work  with  the  Congress,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  history  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  other  Senators  in  acknowledg- 
ing a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  in- 
frastructure of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 
have  really  been  put  to  a  true  test  dur- 
ing this  extraordinary  period  of  the 
last  several  days,  particularly  our  new 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Ms.  Pope,  and  her 
staff,  and  many  others  for  providing 
the  ability  of  this  institution  to  con- 
duct the  most  historic  deliberation 
that  I  have  participated  in  in  my  brief 
Senate  career. 

I  should  also  like  to  acknowledge  my 
appreciation  to  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority,  for  the 
services  they  rendered  all  members  of 
our  committee  during  the  course  of  the 
debate. 

Last.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge my  deep  respect  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Mr.  Nunn,  who  con- 
sulted with  me  throughout  this  debate 
in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship  and  fair- 
ness It  is  a  relationship  that  I  value 
and  one  that  I  know  will  continue  long 
into  the  futurf 

This  was  a  diffit  ult  day  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  particularly 
stressful  for  some  who  stepped  up  and 
assumed  the  heavy  burdens  of  leader- 
ship That  most  respectfully  includes 
our    majority    leader   who.    again,    was 


available  at  any  and  all  times  for  pur- 
poses of  consultation,  and  of  course  my 
leader,  the  Republican  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  Mr.  DOLE. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
very,  very  steadily  and  closely  with 
him  throughout  this  debate,  and  I 
value  his  leadership. 

This  was  a  most  grave,  somber  expe- 
rience for  all.  The  Senate  fulfilled  the 
awsome  duty  of  meeting  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  our  Government.  We  pray  to 
God  that  conflict  can  be  avoided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  very  important  day  passes.  I  would 
like  to  comment  about  what  is,  in  my 
mind,  the  very  clear  irony  about  the 
decision  we  took  today  and  about  the 
events  that  might  transpire  from  this 
decision. 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  embarked 
upon  a  policy,  the  premise  of  which 
was  that  he  sought  international  jus- 
tification and  support  for  whatever  ac- 
tions he  might  choose  to  take  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Indeed,  having  been  a  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  he  sought 


U.N.  support  for  any  action  he  might 
take.  The  United  Nations  passed  reso- 
lutions condemning  Iraq  for  the  inva- 
sion, for  the  hostage  taking,  imple- 
menting sanctions,  putting  teeth  in 
sanctions,  and  finally  authorizing  the 
use  of  force 

The  underlying  premise  of  all  of 
these  actions,  indeed  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  that  what  collective  security 
attempts  to  do  is  to  counter  the  inva- 
sion of  one  nation  stat.e  by  another  na- 
tion state.  Indeed  that  was  Woudrow 
Wilson's  dream.  It  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's hope  that  aggression  by  one  na- 
tion state  against  another  could  be 
contained  and  controlled  by  collective 
security  through  the  apparatus  and 
resolutions  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  President  hiis  sought  to  have  his 
policy  ratified  by  the  United  Nations 
through  those  resolutions  One  does 
not  know  what  will  happ«'n  now  Inevi- 
tably, if  force  is  used,  part  of  the  jus- 
tification for  that  force  will  be  the  res- 
olutions passed  in  the  United  Nations 
and  that  use  of  force,  at  great  cost, 
both  in  American  lives  and  in  billions 
of  taxpayers'  dollars,  could  very  well 
achieve  its  stated  objective,  which  is 
the  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 

Mr  President,  the  President  ha« 
achieved  his  objective  up  to  this  point 
and  if  force  is  used,  the  resolution  jus- 
tifies his  action.  Indeed,  I  assume  that 


it  is  this  path  that  leads  people  in  the 
administration  to  talk  about  the  emer- 
gence of  what  they  call  a  new  world 
order:  in  this  case,  an  effort  that  might 
involve  military  force  to  counter  ag- 
gression. 

But  the  question  occurs  to  me — and 
this  is  the  irony  at  this  stage- is  that 
going  to  be  the  nature  of  the  threat  to 
our  world  over  the  next  generation?  Is 
the  nature  of  the  threat  to  our  security 
going  to  come  from  one  nation  state 
invading  another  nation  state'' 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  today  the 
thought  that  this  will  not  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  bulk  of  our  threats  over  the 
next  generation.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  see  emerging  in  many  places  of 
the  world,  it  is  a  kind  of  burgeoning 
pluralism  in  which  you  find  ethnic,  ra- 
cial, and  religious  expression  blossom- 
ing; we  find  it  bursting;  we  find  it  con- 
fronting other  truths,  held  equally  fer- 
vently by  other  people,  ecjual  and  oppo- 
site truths,  sometimes. 

Frequently  those  disagreements  be- 
come violent.  Indeed.  I  assert  that  vio- 
lence in  our  world  will  become  increas- 
ingly ethnic,  racial,  and  religious,  and 
that  the  apparatus  that  was  set  up  and 
conceived  in  the  early  20th  century 
through  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
United  Nations  and  is  a  basis  and  jus- 
tification for  the  policy  that  the  Bush 
administration  follows  today,  will  be- 
come less  and  less  relevant. 

For  example.  Kashmir.  Tibet,  Hun- 
garian minorities  in  Romania;  anti- 
Semitism,  conflict  between  Islam  and 
Christian,  racial  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  more  dif- 
ficult questions  than  Woodrow  Wilson 
ever  envisioned  the  United  Nations 
could  ever  successfully  address.  Yet,  I 
believe  these  are  the  questions  that 
will  fundamentally  confront  our  world 
over  the  next  generation. 

So  where  there  is  some  ominous  feel- 
ing about  what  might  transpire,  some 
hope,  in  terms  of  having  any  action 
justified  by  the  United  Nations.  I 
would  like  to  simply  note  for  the 
record  that  there  is  much  more  think- 
ing that  must  be  done.  There  is  much 
more  effort  that  has  to  be  made  to  deal 
with  what  I  believe  will  increasingly  be 
the  sources  of  conflict  in  our  world 

One  of  my  hopes  is  that  what  tran- 
spires in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  next 
month  will  not  make  coming  to  terms 
with  those  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
conflicts  more  difficult.  That  was.  in 
part,  one  of  the  bases  of  my  opposition 
to  the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia,  a  belief 
that  a  massive  use  of  force  could  dras- 
tically harm  communication  between 
the  Arab  world  and  the  United  States. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  pause  to  make 
these  comments  at  this  time  only  be- 
cause I  think  that  they  are  issues  that 
this  debate  has  not  begun  to  address 
and  that  our  world  has  to  address  for 
what  we  hope  is  a  truly  peaceful,  stable 
world  order 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 77.  just  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  deemed 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  and  the 
motion  to  reconsider  that  vote  is  laid 
upon  the  table. 

So  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  77) 
was  deemed  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Arkansas  is  recognized. 


THE  GULF  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  on  Thursday  evening  regarding 
the  two  resolutions  which  we  lUSt 
voted  on  in  a  very  highly  charged  and 
dramatic  time  in  the  Senate  an  hour 
ago.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  addi- 
tional comments  about  that  vote. 

First  of  all.  I  do  not  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  a  single  Senator  as  to  why  he 
or  she  voted  the  way  they  did.  I  have 
never  seen  a  time  where  I  thought  par- 
tisanship played  a  smaller  role,  even 
though  the  votes  might  indicate  other- 
wise. 

I  think  the  American  people  mostly— 
though  they  are  divided  deeply  over 
this  whole  issue— instinctively  want  to 
support  the  President,  but  they  are  not 
prepared  to  go  to  war. 

My  mail  and  my  phone  calls  have 
been  evenly  divided  for  some  time. 
even  though  for  the  first  4''2  months  of 
our  presence  in  Saudi  Arabia,  since  the 
invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq,  my  mail 
had  been  running  about  10  to  1  against 
war. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  side  of  me — 
in  the  interest  of  candor— that  would 
like  to  launch  at  least  a  preemptive 
strike  immediately  to  take  out  all  the 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  stor- 
age and  manufacturing  facilities,  and 
to  eliminate  all  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
nuclear  facilities,  even  though  I  think 
he  is  probably  a  long  time  away  from 
developing  a  deliverable  nuclear  weap- 
on. I  am  talking  about  years. 

Mr   ROBB  assumed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But.  Mr  President, 
my  vote  today  was  calculated  on  the 
proposition  that  force  should  be  the 
last  alternative  and  that  constitu- 
tionally I  had  a  duty  to  either  agree  to 
give  the  President  authority  to  com- 
mence hostilities  any  time  on  or  after 
next  Tuesday  or  to  join  the  "Wait- 
Just-a-Minute  Club"  and  say  let  us 
wait  a  few  more  days,  a  few  more 
weeks  without  giving  up  the  option  for 
the  use  of  force  sometime  before  sum- 
mer sets  in.  and  the  belief  that  diplo- 
macy and  the  sanctions  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  at  least  be  given  every 
chance. 


I  am  mildly  optimistic  about  de 
Cuellars  visit  to  Baghdad,  and  I  think 
Saddam  would  much  rather  cut  a  deal 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  or  the  President  of  France 
than  he  would  with  us.  I  think  that  if 
Saddam  believes  that  he  is  going  to 
have  to  leave  Kuwait  and  all  the  100 
Members  of  this  body  believe  that,  he 
may  be  prepared  to  do  it  by  negotiat- 
ing something  with  somebody  else. 
That  is  fine.  President  Bush,  to  his 
credit,  has  said  that  is  fine  with  him. 
But  whatever  they  agree  to  cannot  be  a 
condition  for  his  withdrawal. 

The  other  thing,  Mr.  President,  is 
what  do  we  lose  by  waiting  30,  60.  or  90 
days?  The  answer  is  we  not  only  do  not 
lose  anything,  we  gain.  The  reason  we 
gain  is  because  everyday  that  passes 
because  of  the  embargo.  Saddam's  mili- 
tary apparatus  is  denigrated,  one  more 
tank  without  a  tread,  one  more  person- 
nel carrier  without  an  engine,  one 
more  antidefense  site  that  has  been  de- 
graded and  inoperable  and  highly  so- 
phisticated aircraft  unable  to  fly  for 
lack  of  spare  parts.  Whereas  we  still 
have  50.000  ic  100.000  men  on  the  way  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  So  we  become  stronger 
m  the  next  60  to  90  days  and  he  be- 
comes weaker.  We  lose  nothing  if  we 
wait. 

But  to  repeat  the  ultimate  argument. 
it  is  this:  When  we  talk  about  1  to 
20,000  men  and  women  dying,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  Americans. 

You  do  not  have  to  search  your  con- 
science very  long  among  the  100  Sen- 
ators to  answer  the  question  would  it 
be  better  to  take  that  chance,  what- 
ever it  is.  no  matter  how  slight,  to 
allow  diplomacy  or  the  sanctions  or 
both  to  work  and  avoid  that  kind  of 
bloodshed,  or  should  we  just  preempt  a 
strike  right  now.  commence  hostilities. 
because  we  know  that  Saddam  is  a  ty- 
rant. That  is  not  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion. There  are  tyrants  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  been  m  bed  with  a  lot 
of  themi. 

Everybody  knows  we  would  have  a 
very  difficult  time  maintaining  430.000 
men  and  women  in  the  desert  for  an- 
other 8  months.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  could  do  it  or  not.  General 
Schwarzkopf  said  we  could  but  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  spend 
another  summer  in  the  sun  than  it 
would  be  to  start  the  killing  That  is 
our  field  commander  in  Saudi  Arabia 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  side 
of  me  that  worries  about  what  our 
vital  interests  are.  When  I  spoke 
Thursday  evening  in  this  Chamber,  I 
pointed  out  I  thought  we  understood 
what  our  vital  interests  were  in  Viet- 
nam and  we  found  out.  after  55.000  men 
had  been  killed  and  700.000  wounded. 
that  we  had  no  vital  interest  m  Viet- 
nam. 

How  many  wars  have  been  fought 
throughout  history,  and  how  many 
lives  have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  a  pre- 
mature action,  maybe  because  of  some- 
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body's  macho  feelings  out  on  his  cuff, 
maybe  because  somebody  felt  he  had  to 
show  how  louKh  he  wiis  and  could  not 
wait  to  prove  it'^  Theiv  havp  been  a  lot 
of  miscalculations  in  s<ime  of  those 
ware.  too. 

Mr  President,  when  you  start  this 
war,  everybody  knows  that  you  are 
froing  to  have  long-lasting:  terrorism  all 
over  the  world.  Everybody  knows  that 
it  is  going  to  cost  us  roughly  $2  billion 
a  day  for  every  day  combat  goes  on  to 
add  to  our  already  $400  billion  deficit. 
Everybody  knows  that  we  will  incur 
Arab  enmity  as  far  into  the  future  as 
anybody  can  foresee.  And  those  are 
only  a  part  of  the  down  side 

Yet  all  100  Senators,  regardless  of 
how  they  voted,  agree  that  we  will  win 
the  war.  We  are  all  agreed  that  Saddam 
must  leave  Kuwait.  We  are  all  agreed, 
above  all  else.  Mr  President,  that  once 
hostilities  begin,  whether  it  is  Tuesday 
or  a  month  from  Tuesday,  or  2  months 
from  Tuesday,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  certainly  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  support  our  troop)s  with 
every  conceivable  weapon  we  can  pro- 
vide them  to  make  sure  they  prevail 
and  have  the  best  opportunity  in  the 
world  of  prevailing.  Everybody  knows 
that  we  win  circle  the  wagons  once  the 
shooting  starts.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  point 
that  I  must  make,  though  it  is  not  to- 
tally on  target,  as  to  why  I  voted  the 
wa.v  I  did.  That  is.  I  have  not  ever  had 
It  satisfactorily  explained  to  me — and  I 
tell  you,  a  lot  of  my  mail  reflects  that 
in  my  State  a  lot  of  people  have  never 
had  it  satisfactorily  explained  to 
them-why  is  it  that  it  is  the  United 
States  that  must  put  up  the  money, 
the  manpower  and  shed  the  blood,  vir- 
tually all  of  it.  to  secure  Middle  East- 
ern oil  for  other  countries,  the  con- 
tribution of  which  is  minimal  and  al- 
most nonexistent. 

That  is  not  to  say  we  are  not  a  world 
leader  and  must  act  like  one.  That  is 
not  to  say  that  Saddam  must  be  dealt 
with  But  this  coalition  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  for  example,  is  not  only  fragile; 
It  may  not  exist  once  the  shooting 
starts  There  is  no  commitment  from 
Syria  or  Egypt  that  they  will  set  one 
foot  inside  Iraq.  Maybe  Kuwait  but  not 
Iraq.  And  if  Israel  is  brought  into  the 
war  and  feels  forced  to  retaliate,  the 
point  has  been  made  over  and  over  and 
over  again  on  this  floor,  you  can  al- 
most certainly  forget  the  coalition.  It 
will  cease  to  exist. 

Mubarak.  Assad,  no  .\rab  leader  can 
survive  fighting  on  the  side  of  Israel,  or 
be  perceived  by  their  people  as  fighting 
alongside  of  Israel 

It  is  a  very  tenuous  situation.  The 
President  has  been  applauded  time  and 
time  again  during  the  last  3  days  for 
putting  the  coalition  together,  and  I 
join  it.  I  am  pleased  because  he  went  to 
the  international  community,  the 
I'nited  Nations  I  am  doubly  pleased 
that  he  came  to  the  Congress  and  said. 


"I  need  your  backing,  I  need  your  sup- 
port, and  you  have  the  constitutional 
duty  to  decide  what  my  powers  are." 
He  just  received  authority  from  both 
Houses  to  commence  hostilities  any 
time  on  Tuesday  or  thereafter.  While 
my  side  did  not  prevail,  the  President 
deserves  credit  for  having  done  so. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  our  vital  in- 
terests? Is  it  the  restoration  of  an 
emir?  Kuwait  is  hardly  a  democracy.  I 
have  heard  one  Senator.  I  believe,  on 
the  floor  say  they  treat  their  camels 
better  than  they  do  their  women. 

But  I  harken  back  to  the  time  when 
I  was  vociferously  opposed  to 
reflagging  Kuwaiti  tankers  during  the 
Iraq-Iran  War.  I  was  opposed  to  it  for 
what  I  thought  were  cogent,  compel- 
ling reasons;  namely,  that  while  we  put 
flags  on  their  tankers  to  help  them  get 
their  oil  past  Iran  and  Iranian  ships  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  their  warships  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  while  we  spent  $20 
million  of  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers,  they  would 
not  let  an  American  airplane  land  on 
one  of  their  airstrips  or  an  American 
ship  berth  in  their  ports.  And  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  forget  that. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  ev- 
erything turns  out  well.  If  we  go  to  war 
next  week  or  the  week  after,  we  will 
never  know  whether  the  casualties  we 
suffer  could  have  been  avoided.  We  will 
never  know  whether  the  sanctions  and 
diplomacy  might  have  worked  if  we 
had  given  it  a  little  more  time.  And  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  time  we  are  spending  is  in  our 
favor.  Time  is  on  our  side. 

If  de  Cuellar  strikes  a  deal  with  Sad- 
dam on  Monday.  Tuesday,  or  whenever, 
and  Saddam  agrees  to  start  his  with- 
drawal, with  no  conditions,  and  some- 
body comes  up  to  me  and  says.  'Sen- 
ator, looks  like  your  vote  was  wrong.  " 
I  will  say  I  am  pleased.  I  will  be  happy 
to  live  with  that. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  it.  If  it 
does  not.  and  it  becomes  a  very  dicey 
situation,  we  will  never  know  whether 
war  was  necessary  or  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  tell  you  that 
there  is  not  a  single  boy  or  girl  in 
Saudi  Arabia  that  is  the  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  a  single  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  understand  there  are 
two  youngsters  who  are  sons  of  House 
Members. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
didn't  ask  a  simple  rhetorical  question. 
Would  the  vote  have  been  the  same  if 
we  had  a  draft,  and  rich  people  and 
middle-class  people  and  lower  middle- 
class  people  and  poor  people  were  all 
sharing  or  were  prepared  to  share  in 
the  bloodshed? 

Everyone  ought  to  ask  themselves 
the  question,  and  perhaps  that  is  a  de- 
bate that  we  might  want  to  start  in  the 
Senate  sometime  in  the  not-too-distant 
future. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  fought 
a  war,  Mr.  President,  quite  like  this, 


where  everybody  in  the  Army  is  a  vol- 
unteer. They  tell  me  morale  is  high 
there.  I  hope  it  is,  and  I  pray  it  is.  And 
I  pray  for  the  lives  of  every  single  per- 
son there,  and  the  well-being  of  their 
families  that  are  still  here.  I  pray  that 
some  sort  of  a  truce  or  peace  will  be  ac- 
complished there  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture, and  before  these  hostilities  that 
will  end  God  knows  when. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


TERRY   ANDERSON 

.Mr.  MOYNIHAN'.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,128th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

.Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:58  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H..J.  Res  T7.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  use  of  U.S  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  678. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution: 

H.  Con.  Res  32  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Conjrress 
must  approve  any  offensive  military  action 
against  Iraq 

E.S'ROLLED  JOI.NT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

.^t  4:25  p.m  ,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  joint  resolution: 

H.J  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
UN   Security  Council  Resolution  678 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


.MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read;  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H  Con  H*!"  32  Coni  urrpnt  resnluliiin  to 
express  the  sense  of  ConKres*  that  Contrress 
musi  approve  any  offensive  military  action 
against  Iraq;  to  the  Commit t>>p  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SENATE  .JOI.NT  RESOI.CTION  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DtmENBERGER, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  2.  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  use  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  678. 

SEN.ATE  RESOLLTlON  12 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  BRADLEY,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowi.ER]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  12.  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  President  Gorbachev  to  re- 
frain from  further  use  of  coercive  tac- 
tics against  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  or 
Estonia. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  SALLTES 

.SOUTHERN  OREGON  DRUG 

AWARENESS       VOLUNTEERS       AS 
"DAILY  POINT  OF  LIGHT" 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  admirable 
efforts  and  successes  of  the  volunteers 
of  the  Southern  Oregon  Drug  Aware- 
ness [SODA]  Program.  Based  in  Med- 
ford.  OR.  the  SODA  volunteers  provide 
substance  abuse  prevention  and  edu- 
cation to  the  members  of  their  commu- 
nity. 

Since  its  founding  in  1981.  by  some  60 
members  of  the  .Medford  Junior  Service 
League.  SOD.\  volunteers  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  fight  against  drug  abuse. 
Today.  SOD.^  volunteers  number  more 
than  500  and  include  teachers,  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  business  leaders  in 
Medford  and  the  surrounding  commu- 
nities While  the  backgrounds  of  its 
members  vary,  SOD.A  volunteers  share 
a  common  goal— to  encourage  young 
people  to  become  involved  in  the  fight 
against  substance  abuse  by  making 
them  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  in 
using  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Each  month.  Medford  community 
representatives  meet  with  SODA'S 
Youth  Advisory  Board,  Business  Com- 
mittee, Parents  and  Teachers  Commit- 
tee, and  Task  Force,  to  develop  new 
methods  of  educating  the  risks  of  sub- 
stance abuse.  Each  of  SODA's  commit- 
tees have  Implemented  numerous  pro- 
grams and  activities  over  the  years  to 
target  the  youth  in  the  area. 

The  young  people  on  the  Youth  Advi- 
sory Board  coordinate  school  activi- 
ties, such  as  drug  awareness  weeks  and 
Ijeer  assistance  programs.  The  Business 
Committee  educates  the  community  on 
the  dangers  of  drugs  in  the  workplace. 
The  Parents  and  Teachers  Committee 
trains  other  teachers  on   how   to   dis- 


courage their  students  from  using 
drugs.  And,  the  task  force  coordinates 
and  chaperones  drug-free  parties  at 
local  schools  and  community  centers 
for  young  people. 

In  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
comjnunity  service.  President  Bush  has 
saluted  SODA's  volunteers  as  the  264th 
"Daily  Point  of  Light."  The  Daily 
Point  of  Light  recognition  is  intended 
to  call  every  individual  and  group  in 
America  to  claim  society's  problems  as 
their  own  by  taking  direct  and  con- 
sequential action,  like  the  efforts 
taken  by  SODA. 

To  the  volunteers  at  SODA— Thank 
you  for  your  hard  work.  You  are  doing 
a  fabulous  job!» 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr,  President.  I 
have  only  a  unanimous-consent  request 
regarding  the  Executive  Calendar  and 
then  with  respect  to  the  schedule  for 
next  week.  I  am  advised  by  staff  that 
these  have  been  cleared  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  who  is  un- 
able to  be  present  at  this  moment. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  1.  Nominations  in  the  Navy 
for  promotion  to  permanent  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

Capt,  David  S,  Bill  III. 

Capt.  Arthur  K   Cebrowski. 

Capt,   John  J.  Mazach, 

Capt.  Bernard  J    Smith. 

Capt,  Ernest  F  Tedeschi,  Jr. 

Calendar  2  James  M,  Myatt.  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  major  genera!  in  the  Marine 
Corps, 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  the  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
LN  THE  Na\t 

The  following-named  captains  in  the  line 
of  the  US.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  rear  admiral  dower  halfi.  pur- 
suant to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
624,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law 


fNRESTRICTED  U.NE  OFFICER 
To  be  rear  admiral  flower  half) 

Capt  David  S  Blii,  IH.  228-58-8134.  U.S. 
Navy. 

Capt.  .\rthar  K.  Cebrowski.  147-32-9746. 
US  Navy 

Capt  John  J  Mazach.  410-70-0306.  U.S. 
Navy. 

Capt.  Bernard  J  Sm.itt.  262-58-2097,  US. 
Navy 

Capt  Ernest  F  Tedeschi.  Jr..  047-32-7849. 
US  Navy 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

The  following  named  brigadier  general  of 
the  U.S,  Marine  Corpe  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  major  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  624: 

James  M.  Myatt 


LEGISLATFV^E  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  JANUARY 

14.  1991 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on  Mon- 
day, January  14;  that  following  the 
prayer  and  approval  of  the  Journal 
there  be  1  hour  of  leader  time,  with  the 
majority  leader  controlling  the  first  30 
minutes  and  the  Republican  leader  in 
control  of  the  remaining  30  minutes; 
that  following  time  for  the  two  leadera 
there  be  2  hours  for  morning  business, 
with  the  time  between  1  p.m.  and  2 
p.m..  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  time  between  2  p.m  and 
3  p.m.  under  the  control  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  3  p.m.  there  be  a  continued  period 
for  morning  business,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONT>AY. 
JANUAJIY'  14.  1991 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  and  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  under  the  pre- 
vious order  until  12  noon  on  Monday, 
January  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:40  p.m..  recessed  until  Monday, 
January  14.  1991.  at  12  noon. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Kx«H'at!vt>   noniltsat  Inns  ^  nr-.!";  rrncd   hi, 
the  Senat*'  .lanuarv  !2    1!<**! 

^  THE  NAVY  CAPT   DAVIDS   B:;        :.    ^    *  'M        ,s\\ry 

THE    tOLiXJ*LSL,  NAMED    CAPTAINS    LN    THE    UNE    OF        CAPT    ARTHIIR  K       HlK.  i*-Kl      V     u  -r v.    L' 8   NAVY 
THE   U».    NAVY    FOR   PROMOTION   TO  THS  PERMANENT       CAPT  JOHN  J   MAZACH.  410  7l>0aoe.  l;  S   NAVY 


I. ') 


.  M-:    l^^K^•,K^  '   -vr-H  tea  •»  jar  '.  k  vfvi 

:s    riiK  M^KiNK  CdKPS 

rut  Ki.  ;<.*;sc.  VfMKli  BKjr.M'lEK  (.KMIK.M  "f  TH I 
!■  H  M^H:NK  1'Hf>'  V-- 'k  rKJ'MITIt'N  H '  THK  PtKM  ». 
NENT    '.K\;>       ■(■     M  \  ■     H    ^ ,  KN  KRA 1       '   v:  >>3^    THK    rKi'\; 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-nSafurdaj,  January  12,  1991 


James     David 
following  pray- 

we  express  our 
m    prayers    for 


Tht-  House  met  at  9  a  m 

The  Chaplain.  Rev 
Ford.  D  n  ,  offered  the 
er: 

On  this  day,  O  God. 
thoughts  and  feelings 
peace  together  with  the  multitudes  of 
people  from  all  across  our  land  and 
from  many  lands  From  every  back- 
►rround  and  with  different  voices  to- 
gether we  pray,  O  God  of  Life,  protect 
all  life,  O  God  of  peace,  grrant  us  peace. 

We  sp^Hially  remember.  O  God.  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  serve  so  far  from  home  and  family 
We  remember  too  the  diplomats  on 
every  side  who  seek  ways  to  avoid  the 
anK'uish  of  conflict  and  who  search  to 
know  the  foundation  for  justice. 

May  Your  Kood  spirit.  O  tjracious  and 
lovmkT  God.  that  transcends  all  the  bar- 
rier.- that  are  placed  between  nations, 
encourak'r  all  people  of  pood  will,  so 
Your  Kift  id  pc'a.  e  w;;;  tje  oui'  heritage 
and  our  treasure. 

B14W8  US.  O  God,  this  day  and  every 
day    Amen 


THK  .lOCRNAL 

Th.'  .SPK.AKKR  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedmRs  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  the''eof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  .lour- 
nai  stands  approved 

Mr      KDW.AKD.S     of    Oklahoma      Mi 


I.  I 
the 

on 

the 
ap- 

Mr 
the 

present 
that    a 

quorum 


.Sp«'aker.  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule 
demand    a    vote    on    apreeinp    to 
Sfx-akers  approval  f.if  the  Journal 

The    SPEAKER     The   question    is 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal 

The     question     was     taken;     and 
Speaker  announced   that    the   ayes 
;.«-ared  to  have  it 

Mr      EDWARDS     of    Oklahomia 
Speaker.    !    object    to    the    vote    on 
>::ound    that    a   quoru.m    is   not 
and    make    the    point    of   order 
quorum  IS  not  present 

The   SPEAKER     Evidently   a 
IS  not  present 

The  Serjeant  .it  Arm.s  will  m 
sent  Members 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de 
vice,  and  there  were— yeas  286,  nays  92 
not  voting  56.  as  follows: 
[Holi  No   61 
VKAS     28b 

Ha  l^  mar. 

Bennf-tt 

bi»rfut<-r 

Herman 

Bpvi:; 

Bil  Iraki.' 

BlUey 


fv  ab- 


At>«-r'  rrrit','- 

Authi  n.\ 

,^^  k'-rnian 

Appi^lia! 

Aic!U,nder 

Af  h.T 

ADderst.n 

.Aspin 

AEdn-wp    MK 

Atkms. 

Andrewe  <  N,: 

Ba-.i  hus 

.\Ddrpwp  1  TX 

Barnard 

.^nnunzu 

Haj-tiftt 

BcehntT 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Brooimfield 

Hr  wd-r 

Br-wr. 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bu.i^tAinanl^ 

Byron 

Callihan 

Campbell  (COl 

C^rdlD 

CaJT 

Clmger 

Coleman  iMOi 

Collins  ilLi 

Combest 

CoOp»T 

Costeilo 

Cox  (ILl 

Cramer 

Cunnin*;ham 

Darden 

Davis 

de  la  Garz.a 

lie  Fazio 

IieLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DIngell 

Dooley 

Dcrpaji  <ND' 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

[iwyer 

t-arly 

Etkart 

Edwards  iCA) 

Edwards 

Edwards 

Emerson 

Eii(?el 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

f  azio 

Fields 

Fish 

Foglietu 

F.'-ar.k  (MA 

Franks iCT, 

Frost 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardi 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gil':  kman 

G''nZAiez 

CfOrdf.n 

Gradiscin 

Grandy 

Gray 

G.'^en 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

H.ai;  'OH 

Hall    TX 

HajnilU'n 

Harrimerschmidt 

Han.sen 


'OK 

TX 


Ham? 
HaT(  h^-r 

Henr>- 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hu't.t.ard 

H^.  ka>y 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (SO) 

Johnston 

Jones  iGAi 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Ka-sich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

K.  ■;:.'.- 

K.  i^'i^ki 

K    ;-'.mayer 

LaE.-.lce 

Lanea-ster 

Lantos 

L.aRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman  iCA 

Lehman  (FLi 

Lent 

Levin  iMIi 

Levir.e  .CA) 

Lewis  iGA) 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowey  (NY  i 

Luken 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Ml  Dermott 

McEwen 

McMillan  iNCi 

M   Millen  (MD) 

.M   Nully 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miihel 

.Miller  iCA) 

.Mmeta 

Mmk 

.Moilohan 

MonU^omery 

Moody 

Moran 

Mcmson 

Mrazek 

Mun.ha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Seal  '.MA 

Neal  >NC 

Nichols 

Nrwak 

C^akar 

Otx?rstar 

Obey 


Ohn 

Orton 

Owens  lUT) 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panel  la 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne ( N J i 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Perkins 

Peterson  iFLi 

Peterson  (MN'i 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ra.mstad 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Rted 

Richardson 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Btdriff 


Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Slaughter 

Smith  iFL' 

Smith  (lAl 

Smith  (N J) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stall  ings 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Taylor  iMS' 

Thoma*  iGA 

Tomcelli 

Towns 

Trari(;anl 

Traxler 

L'nsoeld 

N'lsclosky 

Volkmer 

Waish 

U'heat 

Whilten 

Williams 


NY 
VA 


Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 


AUard 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Bairett 

Bentley 

Boehlert 

Bunning 

Burton 

Camp 

rampt)er.    C.A. 

chandler 

Clay 

Coble 

Coughlin 

Dannemeyer 

Dickinson 

Doolitlle 

Doman  '.  C.^ 

Fawell 

Gallegly 

Geka£ 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Goss 

Haste  rt 

Hayes  i  IL 

HeOey 

Merger 

HobeoD 


AuColn 

Beilenson 

Bllhray 

Ca.'T>er 

Chapman 

Clement 

Coleman    T? 

Collins  ..M: 

Condn 

Conyers 

Cox  (CA) 

Coyne 

Crane 

T'xks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Feighan 

Flake 


-92 


Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

NAYS. 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

L'-eland 

.'ames 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

L.agomarsinc 

Le^ch 

Lewis  .  CA 

Lewis  <  FL 

Lightfoct 

Lcwery    C.A 

Machtley 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McGralh 

MCier  'OH 

Miller  'WA 

Molinan 

Moorheaxl 

Moreiia 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Paxon 

Re«-ula 

Rhodes 

Rigps 


Rogers 

Rohrabache.' 

Ros-Ijehtinen 

Rcukema 

Santcruir. 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Smith  '0R> 

Smith   TXi 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquisi 

Taylor  .NO 

Thoma*  iCA) 

Thomas  -WT) 

Cptoc 

\ucancv;ch 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldoc 

Wolt 

Young  I  AK) 

Young  'FD 

Zelin 

Zu-r^mer 


NOT  VOTING     56 

Ford  I  MI 

Ford  ITN' 

Hancock 

Hayes    LA 

Koagland 

Hutto 

Jones '  NT 

Lloyd 

Mantcn 

Martinez 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Moakley 

Ortiz 

Owens  '  NY 

Pease 

Penny 

Ray 

Ridge 


Ritter 

Roberts 

Rostenkcwskl 

Savage 

Siatle.'-y 

Sprafv 

Siark 

Tauzir 

ThorcioL 

Torres 

■Cdai; 

\' alec  tine 

\ander  Jagt 

Ventc 

WashlngaoE 

Waters 

Waxmar 

We-.Sf 


D  0933 
changed    his   vote 


rem 


Mr     P.AXON 

"present  "  to  "nay 
So  the  Journal  was  approved 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr  Fa- 
NETT.'\j  to  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  PANETTA  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  alieg-iance  tX'  the  Flag  of  t,he 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Reput- 
lic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  G-od. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  a'.. 


DThis  symbol  represt-nts  the  time  of  day  during  the  Ht>us«  proceedings,  e.g  .  U  140"  is  2  0"  p  m 
Matter  «.et  m  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken.  b>  a  .Member  of  the  House  on  the  flc^r 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 

EXPRESSING  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT  CON- 
ORESS  MUST  APPROVE  ANY  OFFENSIVE  ACTION 
AGAINST  IRAQ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  House  Resolution  27. 
it  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution  printed  in  section  1 
of  House  Report  102-1  by.  and  if  offered 
by.  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  or  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DURBIN]  or  their  designee. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  rise? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dltrbin]  and  some  80 
cosponsors.  I  offer  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  32. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H  CON.  Res.  32 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  conrurring) 
SECTION  I    I  R<;K.N<-y  OF  (■c)N(;res,sionai.  ai'- 

njORITY      FOR     ()FFKNSI\T.     OPER 
AnON.S  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GLLF. 

The  ConKTf.s.s  finds  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  vests  all  power  to  de- 
clare war  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Any  offensive  action  taken  against 
Iraq  must  be  explicitly  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  before  such  action 
may  be  Initiated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ajit  to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr  Bennett]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  a  Member  op- 
posed will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Is  there  a  Member  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution"' 

Mr  HYDE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There- 
fore, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
in  opposition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  BENNETT]. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  I  will  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr  DuRBiN]. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  day  for  cour- 
age. There  are  all  different  kinds  of 
courage.  Courage  is  Intertwined  with 
one's  responsibility.  Those  who  have 
been  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  talked  to  the 
soldiers  there,  on  the  precipice  and  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  have  encountered 
people  who  experience  the  most 
travailing  part  of  military  life.  That  is. 
the  expectancy  that  in  the  very  near 
future  they  will  go  to  combat. 

They  have  been  Interviewed,  and 
they  have  shown  remarkable  courage. 
We  are  glad  of  that  As  an  ex-infantry 
soldier  man  myself.  I  want  to  tell 
Members  that  they  could  not  have  told 
citizens  anything  else  than  what  they 
said.  They  are  "ready  to  go  to  war.  and 
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we  are  hopeful  that  if  the  war  comes 
forward,  it  gets  over  with  if  it  is  going 
to  be."  They  could  not  really  say.  "Mr 
Congressman,  have  you  exercised  your 
part  of  courage?  You  have  a  respon- 
sibility. You  are  elected  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  make  a  decision  about 
war  and  peace.  I  was  not  elected.  I  am 
just  a  soldier,  but  you  were  elected." 

Is  not  this  your  time  for  courage?  Is 
not  this  your  time.  Mr.  President  and 
Mr  Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  say- 
ing as  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said, 
"not  one  inch  will  we  give  in  diplo- 
macy, we  will  tell  you  what  you  will 
do.  and  you  will  give  in  to  us."  Is  that 
diplomacy? 

Are  there  things  that  could  be  done? 
Obviously  there  are  things  that  could 
be  done.  There  are  things  that  are  of 
interest  to  both  sides,  of  interest  to 
our  side  of  this  difficulty  and  on  the 
other  side  of  this  difficulty.  Among  the 
things  that  could  be  done,  and  the  ones 
that  come  to  my  mind  immediately  are 
that  there  are  border  disputes  between 
Ii-aq.  between  Kuwait.  Perhaps  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  that  they 
could  be  handled  by  the  World  Court. 

I  will  tell  Members  what  I  think 
about  it.  I  do  not  care  whether  I  have 
the  attention  of  Members  or  not.  If 
Members  like  it,  fine.  If  they  do  not. 
they  do  not  have  to  like  it. 

The  resolution  before  Members  now 
is  one  all  Members  can  vote  for  because 
it  is  just  a  resolution  to  say  that  Con- 
gress is  going  to  stand  up  and  uphold 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  the  Congress  is  a 
warmaking  power  of  the  public,  and  we 
must  do  that.  That  is  as  Important,  al- 
most, as  this  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  war  or  not.  Members  can 
vote  for  all  of  the  resolutions,  or  Mem- 
bers can  vote  for  the  Bennett-Durbin 
resolution,  and  vote  for  either  one  or 
the  other:  the  Republican  one.  or  the 
bicameral  one.  is  one  which  does  not 
sustain  that  point  of  view,  but  it  does 
not  repudiate  it. 
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But  you  can  vote  the  Bennett-Durbin 
resolution  and  also  vote  for  the  other 
resolutions,  so  it  is  not  inconsistent.  I 
want  to  make  that  point  clear  to  you. 
but  I  do  want  to  say  something  else 
about  what  is  before  us.  because  I 
think  the  overall  issue  before  us  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  we  should  carry  in 
our  he£u-ts. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  reelected.  When 
I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  wore  a  rib- 
bon, the  Silver  Star.  I  did  it  partly  as 
an  apology  for  being  crippled.  I  have 
not  been  wearing  it  recently.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  why  I  am  not  wearing  It.  but 
I  do  know  this,  that  when  I  was  given 
that,  I  was  given  that  with  a  citation 
that  said  "Gallantry  in  Action." 

Friends,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
gallantry  in  action.  I  do  not  want  to 
run  down  anybody  else's  award,  but  ac- 
tion, military  action,  is  a  horrible  ex- 
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perience.  There  is  no  gallantry  in  it. 
There  is  no  beauty  in  it.  It  is  a  horrible 
experience. 

It  is  up  to  us  in  Congress  to  bite  the 
bullet  ourselves  and  to  do  something 
about  seeing  to  it  that  peace  and  secu- 
rity can  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody,  and  it  can  be  done. 

There  are  things  that  are  unmention- 
able, things  that  cannot  be  linked,  for 
instance.  It  antagonizes  a  lot  of  people, 
but  the  world  knows  that  if  this  war 
ends  the  way  it  is  now  going,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  worse  war  in  the  fu- 
ture, a  much  worse  war  which  may  last 
for  thousands  of  years. 

So  this  question  of  settling  the  Pal- 
estine problem,  protecting  Israel  in  its 
boundaries  and  things  like  that  are 
things  that  can  be  met.  That  takes 
courage,  because  it  can  defeat  us  to  do 
anything  about  it.  but  that  is  why  we 
were  elected.  We  were  elected  to  make 
this  kind  of  decision.  We  were  not 
elected  to  stay  here  forever.  We  were 
not  elected  for  our  salaries.  We  were 
elected  to  take  the  responsible  position 
of  Government  wben  the  opportunity 
comes  to  take  it.  That  is  what  we  are 
not  doing  unless  we  have  some  way  to 
see  to  it  that  this  process  of  trying  to 
find  a  solution  to  this,  other  than  com- 
bat, takes  place.  That  is  our  respon- 
sibility. That  is  the  courage  that  we 
must  show  today  and  this  is  the  place 
it  has  to  be.  It  is  not  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
It  is  here  in  Washington.  DC,  in  this 
Chamber  today. 

So  you  must  decide  In  your  life.  This 
may  be  the  most  important  point  in 
my  entire  life.  This  is  a  decision  which 
we  must  make. 

I  am  80  years  of  age.  I  have  been  in 
this  Chamber  43  years.  Out  of  the  17.000 
votes  I  have  cast,  the  only  one  I  really 
regret  it-  the  one  which  I  cast  for  the 
Bay  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  particu- 
larly regret  it.  because  I  knew  it  was  a 
declaration  of  war.  and  just  as  is  the 
Solarz  measure  before  us  today.  It  is  a 
declaration  of  war.  and  if  you  pass  it, 
you  make  compliance  with  the  things  I 
am  now  asking  you  to  vote  for. 

I  have  not  spoken  very  eloquently 
from  the  standpoint  of  using  good 
words,  but  I  have  spoken  courageously 
and  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  to  do 
today.  We  have  to  speak  courageously. 
That  does  not  mean  to  say  that  if  you 
take  an  oppKisite  position  from  what  I 
take,  that  you  are  not  courageous,  but 
It  means  that  the  vote  ought  to  be  cast 
on  the  basis  of  what  .you  think  is  best 
for  our  country,  not  best  for  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Party,  not  best 
for  the  President,  not  best  for  you.  but 
what  is  best  for  our  country  and  what 
is  best  for  the  world. 

So  take  that  in  your  hearts.  Hold  It 
close  to  you  and  realize  this  is  a  tre- 
mendously important  opportunity  you 
have  here  today,  and  cast  your  vote  on 
that  basis. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPKAKER  PRO  TEMTORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY)  Before  the  debate  resumes,  the 
Chair  will  simply  say  that  the  Chair 
knows  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
we  have  at  least  a  low  murmur  going 
on  around  the  House.  That  is  not  espe- 
cially harmful,  but  on  an  occasion  like 
this  the  Chair  is  going  to  be  more  rigid 
than  normal  because  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  occasion  and  because  every 
Member  feels  this  issue  so  deeply  and 
feels  that  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  be 
heard  without  the  accompanying  ten- 
sion of  wondering  whether  or  not  he  or 
she  is  being  heard.  So  the  Chair  asks 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  House,  and  if 
you  want  to  engage  in  the  normal  col- 
legia] conversation,  the  Chair  will  ask 
you  to  please  leave. 

Mr  H\'DE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  disagree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett].  He  is  one  of  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  people  in 
the  world,  much  less  in  this  body,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  vote  against 
something  that  is  so  important  to  him, 
and  frankly.  I  do  not  think  the  world 
will  stop  spinning  on  its  axis  if  this  bill 
passes,  because  I  think  what  it  does  is 
subsumed  into  the  Solarz  resolution,  so 
its  mandate  is  accom.plished  if  the  So- 
larz resolution  passes. 

But  frankly,  we  are  passing  laws.  We 
are  not  voting  approval  or  affection  or 
esteem  for  anybody.  We  are  passing 
laws  for  the  country.  That  is  why  I 
cannot  vote  for  this  bill. 

What  we  do  here  today  cannot 
change  the  Constitution,  what  it 
means,  what  it  says,  what  it  does.  We 
can  express  our  views  on  it.  of  course, 
but  we  cannot  change  it. 

I  suggest  to  you  there  are  some  dis- 
tinctions that  need  to  be  made  in  the 
Bennett-Durbin  bill  that  are  not  made. 
It  requires  that  any  offensive  action 
taken  against  Iraq  must  be  explicitly 
approved  by  the  Congress  The  distinc- 
tion between  offensive  action  and  de- 
fensive action  is  crucial. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  a  very 
good  case,  one  that  I  believe  and  ac- 
cept, can  be  made  that  our  situation  in 
the  gulf  is  not  offensive  action,  that 
the  war  was  started  when  international 
law  was  flouted  by  Iraq  when  they  oc- 
cupied Kuwait.  They  broke  the  U.N. 
Charter  They  have  violated  inter- 
national law  and  therefore  only  in  the 
most  tactical  sense  can  our  response  to 
that  be  offensive,  but  in  a  legal  and 
strategic  sense  I  suggest  it  is  not  offen- 
sive, but  defense. 

Now,  as  to  declaring  war  and  making 
war.  there  are  distinctions  of  which 
history  gives  us  many  examples  but  I 
think  that  to  vote  for  the  Bennett  res- 
olution, however  much  one  would  like 
to.  muddies  the  waters;  but  In  any 
event,  it  does  not  achieve  anything  be- 
cause the  Solarz  resolution  is  an  ex- 
plicit   request   from   this   Congress  for 


the  authority  that  the  Bennett  resolu- 
tion says  the  President  must  get. 

Now,  so  much  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  soul  wrenching 
issue,  the  whole  issue  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  today  and  yesterday.  Despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  speeches,  it  is  nonetheless  a  soul 
wrenching  issue. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  Lewis,  recite  the  great  spir- 
itual, "Ain't  gonna  study  war  no 
more."  No  one  can  ever  hear  that  with- 
out being  gripped,  being  gripped  in  the 
soul,  but  you  know,  "if  men  were  an- 
gels," Madison  said,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  government.  If  men  were  an- 
gels, there  would  be  no  need  for  West 
Point  or  Annapolis  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 
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But  our  freedom  has  been  won  by 
men  who  did  study  war  and  who  de- 
fended it  and  are  still  willing  to  defend 
it. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  less  than 
proud  of  them. 

William  Bullitt,  our  first  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  said: 

To  beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  while 
the  spiritual  descendants  of  Genghis  Khan 
stalk  the  Earth  is  to  die  and  leave  no  de- 
scendants. 

W'hat  he  said  then  is  true  today.  Im- 
portant vote?  Yes.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant vote. 

And  I  can  remember  in  my  16  years 
in  this  Chamber  some  important  votes. 
I  remember  my  first  year  here.  I  sat  in 
the  back  of  the  Chamber  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  we  were  debating  cut- 
ting off  all  funds  from  the  army  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  We  had  gotten 
out  and  now  the  question  was  would  we 
permit  them  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese'' We  cut  out  every  dime.  W'e 
did  not  give  them  anything.  And  I  re- 
member that. 

I  thought  that  was  an  important 
vote,  and  I  remember  John  Conlan,  a 
Member  from  Arizona,  standing  here 
and  saying.  "My  God,  it  is  Dunkirk 
over  there.  "  But  this  body  was 
unmoved.  We  cut  out  every  nickel  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  after  we  had  de- 
cided it  was  too  costly— and  it  may 
well  have  been. 

But  when  the  issue  was  defending 
themselves,  we  were  not  there — we 
turned  our  back. 

The  result  was  boat  people,  reeduca- 
tion camps,  Pol  Pot:  not  a  heck  of  a  lot 
of  moral  dividends  from  that. 

And  some  of  the  same  voices  that 
have  been  arguing  against  supporting 
the  President  here,  I  remember  them 
arguing  against  our  deployment  in  1983 
of  intermediate  nuclear  weapons  in  Eu- 
rope, they  were  shaken  when  the  Sovi- 
ets walked  out  of  the  arms  control 
talks,  and  they  charged  we  were  bring- 
ing our  country  to  the  brink  of  nuclear 
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war.  They  were  adamantly  opposed  to 
it.  But  we  hung  tough,  we  followed 
through,  and  the  result  was  an  INF 
Treaty. 

W'e  have  been  told  by  people  opposed 
to  the  President  that  war  should  be  a 
last  resort,  not  the  first  resort.  I  can 
agree  with  that.  But  this  invasion  was 
on  August  2;  since  then  there  have  been 
12  United  Nations  resolutions.  1  do  not 
think  we  need  24  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions. How  many  diplomatic  initia- 
tives are  enough? 

I  wonder  if  ever  there  is  a  time  for  us 
to  take  a  stand.  I  wonder  if  this  is  not 
our  foreign  policy  Midgetman.  always 
the  next  weapon,  always  something 
around  the  corner  and  down  the  street, 
but  never  here  and  never  now 

Is  this  struggle  about  democracy? 
No. 

Is  this  struggle  about  restoring  the 
emir  to  the  throne  of  Kuwaif  No. 

Wha.t  is  it  abouf  It  is  about  aggres- 
sion, something  we  have  seen  quite 
enough  of  in  this  century.  It  is  about 
the  rule  of  law.  It  is  about  resisting 
brutal  conquest,  lawlessness,  inter- 
national banditry:  it  is  about  law  and 
order  in  the  world,  the  kind  of  a  world 
we  and  our  grandchildren  want  to  in- 
habit and  want  to  inherit  now  that  the 
Communist  house  of  cards  has  fallen. 

It  is  about  collective  security.  We 
have  reached  an  historical  break- 
through, an  unprecedented  standing  to- 
gether of  27  nations.  It  is  about  wheth- 
er we  as  the  last  superpower  left  stand- 
ing will  step  up  to  the  terrible,  awe- 
some responsibilities  of  world  leader- 
ship. 

Som.ething  else  I  remember,  and  I 
know  my  friend  Mr.  Bennett  remem- 
bers it  and  so  does  Mr.  Gibbons,  and 
that  is  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930"s.  I  rememiber  that. 

Boy.  I  remember  when  unemploy- 
ment was  not  4  or  5  percent,  it  was  24.9 
percent.  Hunger,  joblessness,  cold,  frus- 
tration, despair:  but  they  were  orderly 
suffering  people  in  those  days.  They 
waited  in  line  for  their  bowl  of  soup 
then. 

This  next  depression,  if  it  hits  this 
country,  there  will  be  brcken  glass. 
There  will  not  be  an  orderly  group  of 
hungry  Americans,  cold  Americans.  It 
will  be  chaos. 

So  need  we  be  embarrassed  about 
worrying  about  a  worldwide  depres- 
sion? Do  we  need  to  apologize  about 
that?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Giving  Saddam  Hussein  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  jugular  vein  of  the  world's 
economy  is  something  I  think  we  ought 
to  think  about,  because  a  worldwide 
depression  will  inevitably  result. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  perhaps 
more  salient,  for  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Nuclear  proliferation:  How  many  of 
us  are  terrorized  by  the  thought  that 
more  and  more  countries  are  joining 
the  nuclear  club?  Does  anybody  doubt 
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for  a  second  that  Saddam  Hussein  is 
working  to  get  a  nuclear  weapon  and 
that  he  will  use  it? 

Biological  warfare:  You  can  carry  In 
your  hands  enough  anthrax  to  destroy 
a  whole  metropolitan  area,  and  you  can 
smuggle  it  in  in  diplomatic  pwuches. 

Chemical  warfare  He  has  destroyed 
over  5.000  of  his  own  people,  not  to 
mention  Iranians  by  using  it  on  them 

That  IS  what  Saddam  Hussein  is. 
Those  are  reasons  to  stand  tough. 

So  much  in  this  century  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  sacrificed  their  treas- 
ure, their  blood,  to  beat  down  the  dic- 
tators, tear  down  the  walls,  defend 
human  dignity.  But  I  will  tell  you 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  risk-free 
foreign  policy. 

Do  you  think  Perez  de  Cuellar  can 
talk  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  his  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  without  the 
credible  threat  of  military  force? 

The  Solarz  resolution  provides  credi- 
bility that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  must  have  if  we  are 
going  to  avoid  war 

This  infusion  of  credibility  is  needed 
now.  not  6  months  from  now.  To  aban- 
don the  U.N.  resolution,  to  abandon  the 
President  now.  erodes,  undermines, 
subverts  any  credibility  we  might 
have. 

It  is  backing  down,  it  is  retreat.  It  is 
like  paying  a  blackmailer.  When  does 
it  end?  It  never  ends. 

The  heart  of  this  argument  really  is 
not  a  denial  that  military  force  may  be 
necessary:  we  all  concede  that.  The  ar- 
gument is  over  when?  Now  or  later 
should  that  authority  be  given? 

What  are  the  consequences  of  voting 
for  Gephardf  Well,  we  will  shatter 
Into  a  thousand  pieces  our  influence  in 
the  Middle  East  and  in  the  world.  But 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
President  will  put  us  in  an  unprece- 
dented position  to  help  share  peaceful 
settlements  in  the  whole  region. 

Think  nf  the  influence  we  will  have 
in  trying  to  resolve  the  Palestinian-Is- 
raeli issue,  which  is  looming  like  a 
brooding  omnipresence  over  this  whole 
area. 

Think  of  the  leverage  and  the  pres- 
tige that  we  will  have  If  we  succeed  If 
we  fail.  I  am  afraid  all  is  lost.  Backing 
down  not  only  strengthens  Saddam 
Hussein,  it  encourages  all  of  the  em- 
bryonic Saddam  Hussein's  throughout 
the  world  It  shatters  the  brittle  coali- 
tion 

Let  me  tell  you.  a  coalition  made  up 
of  Iran  and  Syria.  Jordan,  not  to  say 
the  Saudis  and  Egypt,  is  miraculous 
and  brittle.  We  have  to  keep  it  to- 
gether. 

Please  do  not  forget.  Saddam  Hussein 
does  not  care  what  happens  to  his  civil- 
Ian  population 

But  the  trage<iy  arnl  the  irony  of  all 
this  is  that  we  do  this  at  precisely  the 
time  when  the  world  is  looking  to 
America  for  leadership,  at  a  time  when 
the  newly  freed  people  of  central  and 


Eastern  Europe  ai-e  joyfully  acknowl- 
edging the  success  of  American  poli- 
cies, which  regrettably  many  of  the 
same  opponents  of  the  President's  gulf 
policy  once  rejected,  and  at  the  precise 
time  when  the  countries'  representa- 
tives at  the  Security  Council  are  more 
confident  of  America's  ability  to  act 
for  good,  for  peace,  for  freedom,  for 
human  dignity  than  ever  before. 

Now  let  me  speak  on  the  virtue  of 
prudence.  No  one  should  blithely  as- 
sume that  anyone  goes  to  war  lightly. 
It  is  sheer  demagoguery  to  suggest  the 
President  has  mindlessly  locked  him- 
self into  a  macho  confrontation  in 
which  he  is  prepared  to  resolve  at  the 
cost  of  American  lives. 

The  moral  traditions  of  the  West 
which  emanate  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  Jewish  and  Christian 
theology  has  emphasized,  for  three  mil- 
lennia, that  the  supreme  virtue  in  all 
policies  is  prudence,  prudence.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  splitting  the  differences 
between  opposed  moral  positions.  It  is 
the  moral  skill  of  applying  our  prin- 
ciples to  messy  human  situations  so 
that  the  maximum  good  is  obtained  in 
complicated  circumstances 

Prudence  ought  to  tell  us  something 
about  our  current  choices,  none  of 
which  are  pleasant  and  few  of  which 
are  satisfactory. 

Saddam  Hussein's  aggression  in  Ku- 
wait is  part  of  a  larger  strategy  of  in- 
timidation and  coercion  that  poses 
grave  threats  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  the  legitimate  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States;  not  Ger- 
many, not  Japan,  not  Saudi  Arabia, 
but  the  United  States. 

His  arsenal  is  offensive.  It  gro- 
tesquely exceeds  what  he  needs  to  de- 
fend Iraq,  and  It  has  one  purpose:  in- 
timidation, coercion  in  the  service  of 
tyranny. 

Should  Saddam  successfully  intimi 
date  and  coerce  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations,  and  anything  less 
than  Iraq's  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  will  be  a  success  for  him. 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  will  be  faced 
with  even  more  terrible  choices  in  2 
years.  3  years,  5  years,  or  10  more 
years. 

May  I  say  to  my  friends  we  have  such 
limited  time.  If  there  Is  time  at  the 
end.  I  would  be  delighted  to  engage  in 
a  dialog,  but  I  cannot  now. 
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Using  military  force  versus  Iraq  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  or  pleasant,  but  it 
will  be  far  more  dangerous,  far  more 
difficult  and  far  more  costly  in  lives  in 
the  future.  Prudence  should  teach  us 
that  now  is  the  time  to  check  the  ag- 
gression of  this  ruthless  dictator  whose 
troops  have  bayoneted  pregnant  women 
and  have  ripp)ed  babies  from  their  incu- 
bators in  Kuwait. 

My  friends,  the  spiritual  descendants 
of  Genghis  Khan  still  stalk  the  Earth 
in   Badhdad.   in    Vilnius.   Lithuania.   In 


Afghanistan,  in  North  Korea,  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  they  do  not  respond  to  plow- 
shares. 

St.  Augustine,  who  died  in  the  year 
430.  had  a  great  prayer.  He  said.  "O 
God.  make  me  chaste,  but  not  now." 
The  Gephardt  resolution  says  to  Iraq, 
"Get  out  of  Kuwait,  but  not  now.  not 
now    " 

It  has  been  said  that  democracy  is  al- 
ways 2  years  behind  the  tyrant,  and 
that  was  certainly  true  in  World  War 
II  The  result:  50  million  people.  50  mil- 
lion people  around  the  world  died  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II.  the  most  avoid- 
able war  in  history  had  we  stood  firm 
at  that  time. 

We  can  today,  here,  make  this  de- 
mocracy's finest  hour  by  standing  up 
to  the  awesome  responsibility  of  world 
leadership.  The  consequences  are  im- 
mense. Today  the  debate  will  finish. 
and  the  decision  is  here. 

Support  Solarz-Michel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs    SCHROEDKR] 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dltrbin]  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  the  debate  we 
are  having  here  on  this  measure  is  ter- 
ribly important  It  goes  right  to  our 
historical  root  and  what  a  democracy 
is  all  about.  Our  forefathers  and 
foremothers  said. 

There  l8  nothing  more  sacred  In  the  public 
Lrusi  than  committing  the  young  lives  of 
your  citizens  and  committing  them  to  a  war 
In  which  they  may  be  killed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  too  much  power 
for  any  person  to  have  because  Indeed 
none  of  us  are  angels,  and  so  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  reaffirming 
that  very,  very  basic  principle  that  we 
Americans  should  be  so  proud  of  that 
are  in  our  Constitution. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  this  de- 
bate, that  this  democratic  debate  must 
be  giving  Saddam  Hussein  comfort.  No, 
it  is  not  giving  him  comfort.  He  must 
be  terrorized.  His  people  see  this  kind 
of  debate  and  say,  'There's  a  country 
that's  powerful  enough  to  allow  people 
to  criticize  some  of  the  administra- 
tion's policies  and  not  get  shot  '  His 
p>eople  may  want  a  parliament  Imag- 
ine such  a  thing  That  would  not  make 
him  feel  good  at  all 

We  know  that  seeing  our  democracy 
operate  in  a  constitutional  manner,  as 
it  has  in  many  other  ways,  allowed 
Eastern  Europe,  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe,  to  finally  get  the  same  dream 
and  the  same  idea  and  have  it. 

I  think  this  debate  is  so  healthy,  so 
imptutant.  and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
help  all  over  the  Middle  East  to  see 
how  a  democracy  really  functions,  and 
I  ( ertalnly  hope  this  body  votes  for  the 
Bennett  Durbin  resolution  Our  fore- 
fathers and  foremothers  would  be 
shocked  to  know  that  they  fought  for 


200  years  for  this  principle  and  to  think 
that  this  body  would  waffle  and  walk 
away  from  it.  This  is  the  absolute  root 
of  our  foundation.  If  we  defer  on  this, 
we  count  for  nothing. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MURPHY]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr  DLTi- 
BIN]. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  had  2  days  and 
2  nights  of  debate  on  the  resolution, 
whether  or  not  we  should  authorize  the 
President  to  enter  into  a  military  con- 
flict, and  we  will  have  more  of  that  de- 
bate as  the  day  progresses.  I  would  like 
to.  however,  address  my  brief  remarks 
in  support  of  the  Bennett-Durbin  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  come  to 
the  floor  this  week  because  we  believe 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  stands  above  the  President.  It 
stands  above  Congress,  it  is  the  rule  in 
which  we  all  must  live,  and  for  several 
months  now  our  President  has  acted  as 
though  he  were  not  guided  by  that  Con- 
stitution, that  he  could  establish  dead- 
lines, that  he  could  declare  war.  that 
he  could  move  massive  amounts  of 
military  might  around  the  world  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  not  be  all  the 
people,  but  we  are  responsible  to  them 
every  2  years.  The  people  send  us  here. 
The  people  are  calling  our  offices,  the 
people  are  seeing  us  as  we  return  home 
on  our  streets  and  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods, and  they  are  telling  us  what 
they  want. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  today 
we  establish  the  policy  that  the  Ben- 
nett-Durbin  resolution  brings  and  that 
the  President  accepts  that  policy  that 
no  war  should  ever  be  entered  into 
without  the  consent  of  the  American 
people  through  their  elected  Congress. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson], 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  a  vote  about  whether  we  support 
the  President  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
a  vote  about  what  each  of  us  thinks  is 
our  responsibility  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Constitution  has  been  very  clear 
over  the  warmaking  authority  of  the 
Congress.  Yes.  Presidents  in  the  past, 
both  Republican  and  Democrat,  have 
conveniently  ignored  it  in  Grenada,  in 
Vietnam,  and  Panama.  Had  there  not 
been  overwhelming  pressure  from  the 
American  people.  President  Bush  him- 
self might  have  followed  the  same 
course  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  resolution  simply  reaffirms  first 
that  the  American  people,  through 
their  elected  Representatives,  have  the 
primary  authority  to  declare  war. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  "Can  you  imag- 
ine 400.000  Americans  engaged  in  war 
without  the  American  people  having  a 
say"'" 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  elected  a  Presi- 
dent, not  a  monarch,  not  an  emir.  It  is 
very  clear  the  Constitution  says  that 
Congress  has  warmaking  authority. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Col- 
lins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker, 
enough  is  enough. 

The  Constitution  clearly,  unequivocally  gives 
Congress,  and  only  Congress,  the  right  to  de- 
clare war.  Once  the  war  is  declared,  the  Presi- 
dent can  wage  the  war.  But  only  Congress 
can  tell  the  President  that  the  time  has  come 
when  U.S.  troops  are  to  go  into  active  comt>at. 
Yet.  President's  are  sometimes  not  satisfied 
with  that  division  of  power.  In  recent  decades, 
time  and  time  again,  U.S.  military  force  has 
tieen  used  without  heed  to  the  Constitution's 
distinctions.  Although  others  have  done  so. 
none  have  violated  the  Constitution  as  fla- 
grantly as  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush.  Does 
President  Bush  not  remember  the  oath  he 
took  to  uphold  the  Constitution? 

On  January  3.  ^99^.  535  Memt>ers  of  the 
House  and  Senate  took  the  oath.  I  hold  that 
oath  sacred.  I  will  do  everythir>g  in  my  power 
to  ensure  that  American  citizens  of  the  Chi- 
cago metropolitan  area  will  not  be  short- 
changed in  their  representation  in  Congress. 
Among  our  most  explicit  and  vital  duties  as 
Memt>ers  of  Congress  is  the  power  to  be  the 
sole  arbiter  in  the  question  of  whether  to  go  to 
war.  There  is  no  chance  that  American  blood 
should  ever  be  spilled  on  foreign  soil  without 
our  having  decided  that  there  was  a  good 
enough  reason  to  do  so  or  our  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  prevent  it. 

No  single  man  or  woman  should  have  such 
awesome  power.  To  allow  President  Bush  to 
dictate  that  we  are  to  start  war  without  being 
subject  to  Congress'  determination  on  trie 
question  is  to  elevate  him  from  President  to 
monarch  and,  m  many  respects,  to  a  god-like 
being.  That  is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but 
unconscionable  as  well. 

The  potential  problems  are  showcased  in 
the  past.  Vietnam  was  a  morass  of  five  presi- 
dents acting  without  authonty  from  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  early  I980's.  President  Reagan 
never  asked  us  for  permission  to  invade  Gre- 
nada. He  just  did  It.  I  still  feel  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  unnecessary  uses  of  power  that 
could  have  been  contrived.  But  try  using  that 
observation  to  console  the  families  of  those 
who  died.  What  was  done  was  done.  Since 
Congress  could  do  nothing  atxjul  it  after  the 
fact,  we  must  be  on  the  case,  to  stop  such 
frivolous  military  action  before  rt  occurs. 

More  recently,  President  Bush  invaded  Pan- 
ama. Did  he  ask?  Did  he  ever  convince  the 
Congress,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
that  there  was  a  strong  enough  need  to  march 
in  and  destroy?  Of  course  not.  Yet,  such  ac- 
tions affect  every  American.  They  especially 
affected  ttie  dozens  of  Amencan 
servicepeople  who  came  back  in  txxJy  tags 
and  the  families  of  those  people. 

That  must  never  happen  again,  and  espe- 
cially not  now.  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  The  House 
must  pass  the  Durbin-Bennett  resolution 
today.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  gift-wrap 
our  powers  arxj  serxi  them  to  the  President.  It 
we  abandon  this  authority,  will  we  next  atjan- 
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don  our  authonty  to  appropriate  Federal 
funds?  What  is  the  difference?  In  twth  cases. 
the  Foundir>g  Fathiers  struck  a  sagacious  t>al- 
ance  of  powers  between  our  two  branches  ot 
Government.  To  upset  that  talance  would  t>e 
to  tamper  with  the  fundamental  tabnc  ot  our 
democracy. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  tne  Durbm- Bennett  resolution  for  now 
and  all  times  to  come 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Dorg.\n]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  repeat  a  verse  that  was 
given  me  by  a  rancher,  that  I  used  yes- 
terday. His  question  was.  "What's  the 
hurry'^" 

The  verse  he  gave  me  was;  10.000  men 
march  off  to  fight  when  40  statesmen 
call  it  right,  but  had  the  statesmen 
fought  instead,  their  impatience  would 
have  cost  but  40  dead    ' 

What  is  the  hurry"  We  are  told  today 
we  must  send  a  message  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  the  message  mast  m  ef- 
fect be  a  declaration  of  war,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  this  country  m  the 
middle  of  an  economic  crisis,  is  willing 
to  borrow  money  to  send  our  troops  to 
shed  American  blood  to  protect  what  is 
largely  our  allies"  oil  supply. 
Two  points: 

First  of  all.  this  country  should 
never  choose  war  until  it  has  exhausted 
eveo'  effort  for  peace:  and.  second.  Iraq 
has  received  a  message  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  now  stopped.  We  have  sent  the 
message  and  it  was  received  Dealing 
with  Iraq  later,  if  we  must,  will  not  be 
dealing  with  a  stronger  Iraq.  It  will  be 
dealing  with  a  weaker  Iraq  because 
economic  sanctions  will  and  now  are 
weakening  Iraq. 

So.  what  is  the  hurry''  What  is  the 
rush,  statesmen? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  FOGLIETT.A] 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Bennett-Dur- 
bin resolution. 

My  colleagues,  we  make  a  lot  of  hard 
decisions  in  this  Chamber, 

Every  day  we  make  decisions  that  af- 
fect people,  real  people,  flesh  and 
blood.  Decisions  that  affect  poverty  or 
prosperity,  life  or  death 

But  no  decision  is  harder  to  make 
than  that  to  authorize  the  President  to 
send  American  men  and  women  to  fight 
a  war. 

It  is  our  decision  to  make.  That  is 
what  the  Constitution  says. 

Little  more  than  200  years  ago.  a 
group  of  men  sat  in  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia— in  my  district— and 
wrote  the  foundation  for  this  great 
land— the  US,  Constitution, 

The  administration  speaks  out  of  two 
sides  of  its  mouth  when  it  comes  to  in- 
terpreting the  Constitution, 

When  it  suits  them,  they  are  strict 
constitutionists.  They  say  that  you 
must  look  to  the  original  intent.  But 
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when  it  doesn't  meet  their  purposes, 
they  tgTiore  the  document  and  Its  origi- 
nal intent. 

Here,  the  ori^nal  intent  is  clear. 

The  Framers  spolte  loud  and  clear 
about  this  division  of  authority. 

No  sinffle  person  should  be  saddled 
with  the  responsibility  to  send  men 
and  women  to  die. 

All  of  us  have  been  in  our  districts 
listening  to  our  constituents.  Their 
voices  whisper  in  our  ear  as  we  make 
this  decision  this  weekend. 

Let  the  people  be  heard. 

Vote  to  support  the  Bennett-Durbln 
Resolution. 
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Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue 
was  not  about  nuclear  and  chemical 
and  biological  weapons;  those  weapons. 
the  chemical  and  biological,  as  a  re- 
ality, and  the  nuclear  as  a  potential 
have  been  in  Saddam  Hussein's  hands 
for  a  long  time.  They  were  in  his  hands 
when  many  of  us  in  this  House  tried  to 
impose  sanctions  against  him  and  the 
Bush  administration  lobbied  to  kill 
them.  And  the  Bush  administration's 
stated  policy  now.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  restated  it.  is  that  he 
should  leave  Kuwait,  which  would 
leave  the  nuclear  and  chemical  weap- 
ons in  his  hands.  They  are  the  prob- 
lems to  be  dealt  with,  but  they  are  not 
the  target  of  this  administration's  pol- 
icy now.  although  they  were  in  fact  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  administration's 
policy  before. 

Second,  the  gentleman  said  that  de- 
mocracy is  certain  to  lag  2  years  he- 
hind  the  tyrants.  Not  b.v  my  values.  I 
celebrate  democracy.  I  celebrate  the 
fact  that  this  Nation  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  make  the  most  terrible  decision 
that  a  society  can  make,  to  send  its 
young  people  out  to  kill  or  be  killed, 
which  sometimes  we  have  to  do 

There  Is  no  pacifism  here.  This  is  not 
a  case  of  Munich.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
Czechoslovakia,  if  you  want  to  use  Mu- 
nich, and  we  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  troops  with  unanimity  in  this 
body  to  its  defense.  This  is  not  Munich. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is,  as  the 
gentleman  articulated  it.  should  Amer- 
ica take  world  leadership'.'  That  is  what 
we  lake  on  ourselves,  the  burden  of 
Americans  dying,  of  Americans  paying. 

We  have  a  multilateral  force  that 
consists  of  American  soldiers  and 
international  cheerleaders  We  have 
the  Egyptians  announcing  that  they 
will  not  go  into  Iraq  They  will  go  into 
Kuwait,  but  if  the  Army  goes  the  other 
way,  they  will  not  be  there.  We  are 
being  told  by  the  President  that  Amer- 
ica alone  should  take  this  burden  on. 
Then  the  question  is.  who  makes  that 
decision? 

We  have  heard  it  here,  people  saying. 
"Don't  undermine   America's   policy." 


What  are  we.  the  Canadian  Consulate? 
This  is  part  of  America.  This  is  where 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  sit.  and  that  is  why 
we  need  the  Bennett-Durbin  resolution, 
to  do  away  with  the  notion  that  Presi- 
dential policy  governs  in  the  most  ter- 
rible decision  we  can  make  on  loss  of 
life,  destabilization  of  our  economy, 
and  commitment  forever,  apparently, 
to  this  "we  will  do  it  all  "  idea.  That  is 
why  Congress  has  to  vote,  and  that  is 
why  we  owe  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
thanks  for  letting  us  establish  this  im- 
portant constitutional  principle. 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli] 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  completed 
reading  the  book.  "Miracle  at  Philadel- 
phia." by  Elizabeth  Drinker  Bowen. 
Anyone  who  would  read  that  book 
about  those  fateful  days  in  Philadel- 
phia m  the  summer  of  1787,  would  con- 
clude that  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  really  should  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] on  this  resolution.  We  should  be 
the  ones  to  declare  offensive  action 

Having  said  that,  let  me  also  suggest 
that  I  support  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution  because  I  do  not  know  what 
the  rush  to  war  is  all  about  Why  do  we 
have  to  be  bludgeoned  into  or  rush  into 
an  affair  that  will  clearly  claim  many 
American  lives,  the  lives  of  men  and 
women? 

Is  Saddam  Hussein,  for  example,  sail- 
ing up  the  Hudson  River  and  about  to 
lay  siege  to  the  World  Trade  Towers"'  Is 
he  poised  over  in  Clarksville,  IN  in  LEE 
Hamilton's  district,  about  to  come 
into  Louisville,  in  my  district?  No,  he 
is  not.  He  has  been  stabilized. 

This  is  not  World  War  II.  This  is  not 
Europe.  This  is  not  a  situation  where 
the  world  is  silent  and  the  world  is 
asleep.  The  world  is  wide  awake,  and 
the  world  is  vigilant.  The  world  is 
poised  to  pounce  upon  this  man  if  he 
fails  to  do  the  right  thing  and  leave 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  diplomacy  a 
chance  and  let  us  give  sanctions  a 
chance.  Then  and  only  then,  if  we  have 
to,  should  we  move  with  military  force 

Mr  HYDE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Marine 
general.  Ben  Blaz,  the  gentleman  from 
Guam,  where  America's  day  begins. 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
enough  to  speak  on  this  issue  today.  It 
is  tormenting  to  speak  in  apparent  op- 
position to  Charlie  Bennett  and  in 
support  of  Solarz-Michel.  for  there  are 
very  few  people  I  admire  more  pro- 
foundly than  I  do  my  friend  CHARLIE 
Bennett. 

If  you  are  a  foe  of  America,  you 
would  be  distressed  today,  for  it  is  ap- 


parent that  American  resolve  is  being 
awakened.  If  you  are  a  friend  and  a 
former  critic  of  this  House,  you  would 
be  reassured,  for  the  House  has  risen, 
with  candor,  without  rancor,  as  it 
should  rise,  for  the  issue  is  overwhelm- 
ingly important.  That  message  is 
enough. 

Were  we  to  stop  today,  we  would  be 
served  and  served  well  But  if  we  are 
speaking  about  messages,  permit  me. 
please,  to  sharpen  the  focus  of  the  de- 
bate to  a  particular  constituency  of 
ours,  the  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  I  yield  to 
you  and  you  and  you  on  .your  messages 
to  Saddam  Hussein.  I  yield  to  you  and 
you  and  you  on  your  messages  about 
politics  and  the  economy.  I  give  little 
ground  to  the  kind  of  message  that  a 
soldier,  sailor.  Air  Force  man  or  Ma- 
rine would  like  to  hear. 

In  our  history.  World  War  II.  because 
of  American  resolve,  produced  men  of 
character  such  as  Charlie  Bennett. 
because  we  were  all  one.  In  Korea  we 
failed.  We  ended  with  a  draw  I  was 
there.  I  could  not  believe  that  I  always 
had  to  seek  permission  to  turn  right  or 
turn  left.  A  draw  for  a  soldier"' 

And  in  Vietnam  we  lost.  That  was 
worse.  Not  only  did  we  have  to  seek 
p)ermlssion.  we  could  not  shoot  unless 
shot  at.  Good  grief.  That  is  committing 
the  soldier  to  certain  death. 

In  the  interim  years  we  had  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  We  have  devoted  so 
much  to  giving  them  all  that  they 
need.  And  we  applauded  in  this  House. 
as  they  did  everywhere  else,  when  we 
sent  them  off  in  August  When  we  aug- 
mented them  in  September,  we 
cheered,  and  when  we  sent  reinforce- 
ments in  October,  we  cheered. 

Now  we  are  saying,  "Wait  now  "  In 
effect,  some  of  the  messages  are  like 
saying.  "Don't  shoot  unless  you  are 
shot  at.  and.  by  the  way.  before  you 
shoot,  call  me  collect." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this  to  my 
friends:  I  am  as  tormented  as  all  of  us, 
as  all  of  you  are  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  peaceful  discussion  with  the 
President,  one-on-one.  on  this  issue. 
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He  is  a  very  tormented  man  as  well. 

But  my  friends.  America  did  not  seek 
to  be  the  world's  leader,  it  was  thrust 
upon  us.  And  it  is  the  burden  of  leader- 
ship to  lead. 

We  are  not  saying  you  must  go  to 
war  What  we  are  saying  is  that  if  you 
have  to  fight,  then  you  do  not  need  to 
make  that  phone  call. 

Let  me  end  by  just  reminding  some 
of  my  friends  of  a  story  I  told  when  I 
took  the  oath  here  7  years  ago.  As  I 
exited,  a  reporter  came  up  to  me  and 
he  said,  "What  was  on  your  mind"' "  I 
indicated  to  him  that  in  the  30  seconds 
that  it  took  to  take  the  oath  that  30 
years  of  my  life  as  a  marine  flashed  be- 
fore me,  and  the  most  prominent  im- 
ages were   those   instances  in  which  I 


was  asking  my  men  to  go  off  to  war 
and  saying  it  is  for  democracy,  for  our 
way  of  life,  for  freedom.  And  when  the 
casualties  came  back  I  was  burdened 
with  so  much  guilt,  but  It  was  my  lot 
as  an  officer  to  carry  that  burden.  I 
was  ready  to  carry  it  to  death. 

But  in  the  30  seconds  during  the  oath, 
as  the  majesty,  the  nobility,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Chamber  unfolded  before 
me.  I  realized  that  I  did  give  the  right 
mission,  because  if  this  is  the  forum 
that  we  are  trying  to  protect,  then  it 
was  worth  the  sacrifice,  and  I  am  not 
as  much  burdened  by  a  sense  of  guilt. 

We  must  carry  the  burden  of  leader- 
ship. It  is  heavy,  but  the  bigger  burden 
is  to  send  the  message  to  the  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine  that  we  are  behind 
them,  becau.se  in  the  final  analysis  he 
carries  the  heaviest  burden  of  all. 

I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  listening 
to  me,  and  I  salute  all  of  you 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  resolution  and 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Michel-Solarz  res- 
olution. I  see  absolutely  nothing  incon- 
sistent. In  fact,  it  is  entirely  compat- 
ible and  I  think  it  is  essential  for  this 
Congress  to  go  on  record  in  support  and 
affirmation  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  rise  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion being  ottered  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Bennett  and  Dur- 
bin. House  Concurrent  Resolution  1.  This  res- 
olution expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Congress  must  approve  any  offensive 
military  action  against  Iraq. 

The  resolution  further  reaffirms  that  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
declare  war  as  granted  in  the  Constitution. 

Both  Representatives  Bennett  and  Durbin 
presented  excellent  and  persuasive  testimony 
on  their  resolution  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Con> 
mittee  earlier  this  week. 

As  an  onginal  sponsor  ol  the  War  Powers 
Resolutions  enacted  nearly  20  years  ago,  I 
fully  support  the  principles  expressed  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  1  and  would  add  that 
these  principles  are  incorporated  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  62,  which  has  the  support  of 
a  bipartisan  membership  of  the  Congress,  led 
by  Representatives  Solarz  and  Michel. 

House  Joint  Resolution  62  authorizes  the 
conditional  use  of  force  to  implement  U.N.  res- 
olutions and  as  such  is  the  implementation  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  In  section  2(c)(1) 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  62,  the  Congress 
declares  that  this  corxjitional  authonzation  of 
the  use  of  force  constitutes  the  specific  statu- 
tory authorization  wrthin  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 

In  other  words,  urxler  House  Joint  Resolu- 
twn  62,  force  is  authorized  by  the  Congress 
only  after  the  President  determines  that  the 
United  States  has  used  all  appropriate  diplo- 
matic and  other  peaceful  means  to  obtain 
compliarKe  by  Iraq  with  the  12  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolutions  and  that  those  efforts  have 
not  been  arxj  woukj  not  tie  successful  in  ob- 
taining such  compiliance. 


Only  pursuant  to  the  presentation  of  that  de- 
termination to  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  for  which  he  will  be  held  accountable, 
would  the  President  then  be  authonzed  to  use 
force  to  implement  the  U.N.  resolutions.  This 
procedure  established  by  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 62  IS  consistent  with  and  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  and 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

In  this  way,  the  Congress  is  upholding  the 
basic  premise  of  our  system  of  government  as 
perscntied  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  that  re- 
sponsibility for  foreign  policy  and  national  se- 
cunty  policy  decisions,  including  and  espe- 
cially those  involving  war,  is  to  be  shared  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government  and  not  to  be  decided  alone  by 
any  one  branch  or  person. 

For  these  reasons,  I  fully  sup)port  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  i,  the  Bennett-Durbm 
resolution  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana. [Mr.  Willia.ms]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  and  also  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 

Rushing  to  war  will  be  a  mistake  of 
historic  proportions.  The  result  of 
moving  too  quickly  to  war  will  be  de- 
structive divisions  here  at  home  and  a 
dangerous  jumbling  of  alliances  and  al- 
legiances in  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Moving  to  war  quickly  out  of  fear 
that  the  coalition  of  nations  will  not 
hold  for  the  long  pull  indicates  that 
the  coalition  may  lack  sturdiness  and 
resilience  because  the  cause  itself  is  in- 
firm. 

This  Nation  must  match  our  deter- 
mination that  Iraq's  aggression  will 
not  stand  with  the  restraint,  caution 
and  thoughtfulness  required  of  a  Na- 
tion that  would  lead  the  world.  We 
urge  President  Bush  to  be  both  con- 
fident and  wise.  We  hope  he  will  rely  on 
history  for  guidance,  and  not  only  the 
history  of  World  War  II.  but  other 
events,  including  Korea  and  Vietnam 
Not  all  old  soliders  learn  the  lesson. 

Finally.  I  want  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Solarz-Michel  proposal.  War 
by  voucher  system  breaks  faith  with 
the  Founders  and  abrogates  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  we  pray  for  the  young  men 
and  women  under  arms  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  pray  for  President  Bush  and 
we  urge  on  him  thoughtfulness.  cau- 
tion, and  wisdom. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  introduced  by 
our  colleagues  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Durbin. 
This  important  resolution  reasserts  the  clear 
constitutional  prerogative  of  Congress  to  make 
the  ultimate  decision  to  commit  the  Nation  to 
war. 
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There  are  two  very  distinct  issues  before  ttie 
House  today.  One  issue — atxxjt  which  there  is 
deep  and  passionate  division  here  m  Con- 
gress— concems  the  wisdom  of  vanous  strate- 
gies to  restore  the  sovereignty  of  Kuwait.  For 
my  own  part.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  not 
yet  exhausted  all  available  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic avenues,  and  that  our  best  option  is  to 
stay  the  course  of  sanctions  and  diplomatic 
pressure. 

But  there  is  another  important  issue  before 
the  House  today — an  issue  of  profound  con- 
stitutional import.  It  boils  down  to  one  simple 
question — who  has  the  authonty  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  war^ 

On  the  one  hand,  this  question  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  debate  at  all  The  Corv 
stitution.  in  article  1 ,  section  8,  leaves  abso- 
lutely no  ambiguity  on  this  issue  It  is  Con- 
gress— and  only  Congress — who  has  that  au- 
thority. The  necessity  of  this  provision  was 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  Constitution  Con- 
vention. They  were  detennined  that  no  one 
person,  be  he  a  King  or  a  President.  shouW 
have  the  sole  authority  to  send  the  Nation  to 
war. 

The  Constitution  is  so  clear,  in  fact,  and  the 
FourxJers'  reasoning  so  wise,  that  it  almost 
seems  superfluous  to  reiterate  the  time-tested 
Constitutional  provision  in  legislation 

But  the  recent  statements  of  President 
Bush — and  indeed  the  record  of  the  last  10 
years — indicate  ttiat  the  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Durbin  is  no\  only  ap- 
propnate,  but  absolutely  essential 

Mr.  Bush — like  Mr.  Reagan  before  him — has 
made  the  baki  assertion,  the  Constitution  not- 
withstanding, that  the  President  has  the  au- 
thonty to  send  the  Nation  to  war  without  the 
approval  of  Congress.  This  unadorned  claim 
woukJ  not  even  have  been  corx^eivable  lust  a 
decade  ago.  Yet  now  it  is  publicly  asserted 
from  the  White  House. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  of  President  Bush's 
position  IS  the  fact  that  he — like  President 
Reagan  before  him — claims  to  be  a  strict  inter- 
preter of  the  "onginal  intent"  of  the  Framers  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  odd  thai  President  Bush 
supports  the  original  intent  of  the  Founders 
when  the  Constitution  is  vague,  yet  opposes 
the  Framers'  intent  when  it  is  crystal  clear,  as 
on  the  issue  of  congressional  war  powers. 

The  Bennett-Durtxn  resolution,  for  which  I 
commend  the  gentlemen  from  Florida  and  Illi- 
nois, will  put  that  new-tourxi  misinterpretation 
of  the  Constitution  to  rest 

Congress — and  only  Congress — has  the  au- 
thonty to  commit  the  United  States  to  war.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Bennett- 
Durbin  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  we  take  those  30 
seconds  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  and 
we  raise  our  right  hands,  and  we  puff 
our  chests,  that  is  not  just  a  formula 
that  we  are  going  through.  We  swear  to 
preserve  and  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Wlien  we  do  that,  we  do  it  in  the  par- 
ticular and  for  the  last  10  years  at  least 
there  has  been  such  a  tremendous  ero- 
sion of  our  commitment  to  protecting 
and  defending  and  preserving  the  Con- 
stitution. And  this  institution  has 
played  a  role  in  that  erosion  in  that  we 
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have  abdicated  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities 

When  w*«  permit  a  President  to  wage 
small  wars,  whether  it  is  Grenada  or 
Panama,  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Congress,  we  are  eroding  the  Con- 
stitution. And  when  we  try  to  defend 
against  violations  of  international  law 
having  violated  international  law  our- 
selves we  erode  the  Constitution  and 
we  undermine  our  leadership  role  in 
the  international  community 

The  Bennett-Durbin  resolution 
should  be  adopted  because  it  reasserts 
that  which  the  Founders  of  this  Nation 
intended,  that  the  people  through  their 
representatives  must  make  the  fateful 
decision  to  go  to  war  That  is  the  pro- 
cedure that  should  be  followed  at  this 
time.  And  it  is  being  followed.  But  it 
would  not  have  been  followed  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  President  had 
been  left  to  their  own  inclination  This 
body  made  that  happen. 

Let  us  adopt  this  resolution  so  we 
make  It  absolutely  clear  that  it  is  still 
Congress  that  has  the  sole  power  to  de- 
clare war 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  and  15  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  PeiX)si]. 

Ms  PELOSI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time 
and  thank  him  for  his  leadership,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr 
BENNtrrr],  for  his  leadership  in  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  Congrress  to  declare 
war.  because  in  restating  that  right  for 
Congress  we  are  restating  it  for  the 
American  people.  And  the  people  of  my 
district  want  Congress  to  be  aware  of 
some  consequences  that  jjerhaps  have 
not  been  addressed  in  this  debate  as  we 
consider  when  and  if  to  use  force  In  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

We  all,  of  course,  revere  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  and  fought  the 
wars  that  have  made  our  country  and 
the  world  fiee.  But  the  stakes  are  so 
much  higher  in  this  potential  battle 
that  I  want  to  call  some  of  them  to 
Members'  attention. 

Mr  Speaker,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  which  gulf  resolu- 
tion they  are  supporting,  is  burdened 
with  the  Image  of  human  lives  that 
could  be  lost  In  the  tragedy  of  a  Per- 
sian Gulf  war. 

While  we  are  all  concerned  about  this 
tragic  Image,  there  are  other  concerns 
which  will  also  affect  human  life  and 
all  of  life  on  Earth 

The  war  cloud  that  would  result  from 
exploding  oil  fields  and  large-scale 
bombing  of  Kuwait,  Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  other  countries  in  the  Middle  East 
would  doom  the  environment  for  many 
years  to  come  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
stated  in  his  remarks  before  the  global 
warming  conference  in  Geneva  last 
year;  "If  half  of  Kuwait's  oil  reserves 
were  to  go  up  in  flames  during  a  war. 
the  environmental  impact  would  be 
swift,      severe     and      devastating— (it) 


would  blacken  the  skies  over  a  radius 
of  at  least  750  kilometers."  And  ia.st 
night  the  king  stated  that  the  war 
would  be  an  ecological  disaster  of  the 
first  order 

Some  of  the  world's  leading  sci- 
entists state  that  the  environmental 
effects  of  a  war  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  staggering.  While  we  discuss 
the  many  scenarios  that  might  result 
from  a  gulf  war.  let  us  also  focus  on 
these  images: 

Fires  raging  for  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  sending  tons  of  smoke  and  de- 
bris into  the  Earth's  atmosphere. 

Oil  equal  to  a  dozen  Eiion  Valde^ 
spills  coursing  through  gulf  waters. 

Millions  of  Dolphins,  fish,  sea  birds 
and  other  marine  life  washed  onto  gulf 
shores. 

Smoke  and  debris  blocking  sunlight, 
causing  temperatures  to  drop  and  al- 
tering crop  seasons  which  would  result 
in  widespread  famine. 

Toxic  plumes  ascending  to  the  upper 
atmosphere  and  falling  as  acid  rain. 

Chemical  contamination  of  air.  water 
and  vetegation. 

The  Persian  Gulf  as  the  Dead  Sea. 

All  of  the  Persian  Gulfs  natural  re 
sources,  recognized  by  the  United  Na 
tions  environmental  program  as  "one 
of  the  most  fragile  and  endangered 
ecosystems"  in  the  world,  would  be  af- 
fected— from  drinking  water  to  marine 
life — disrupting  the  chain  of  life  and 
livelihood  for  generations  to  come. 

We  are  all  too  familar  with  the  dev- 
astation that  can  be  wrought  by  a 
large-scale  oilspill.  The  Vatde2  tragedy, 
which  we  addressed  with  oilspill  pre- 
vention and  liability  legislation  in  the 
last  Congress,  would  be  magnified 
many  times  over  by  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  takes,  on  average,  a  minimum 
of  3  weeks  to  put  out  an  oilwell  fire. 
There  are  1,000  oUwells  In  Kuwait 
There  are  only  a  few  firefighting  teams 
in  the  world  prepared  for  this  type  of 
emergency. 

The  Fertile  Crescent,  created  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Eupnrates 
Rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf,  habitat 
for  rich  marsh  life  and  the  center  of  ag 
ricultural  Irrigation,  would  be  irrev- 
ocably changed  Imagine  this;  The  gulf 
would  become  the  Dead  Sea  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

The  point  has  already  been  made  how 
Important  it  is  for  us  to  have  an  energy 
policy  to  avoid  such  conflicts  in  the  fu- 
ture. And  the  point  has  already  been 
made  how  we  have  to  have  a  better  pol- 
icy toward  nuclear  disarmament.  1 
hope  the  point  Is  made  that  we  take 
very  seriously  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  our  action,  and  again  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  resolu 
tlon 


Mr. 
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Mr  SMITH  ol  Iowa  Mr  Speaker,  in  order  to 
fully  understarxJ  what  we  are  doing  today.  I 
think  It  IS  important  to  understand  the  legal  na- 
ture ol  the  three  measures  we  will  vote  on 
today  Two  are  concurrent  resolutions  and  one 
IS  a  |Oint  resolution 

Concurrent  resolutions  do  riot  rise  to  the 
level  of  a  law  They  are  mere  expressions  of 
opinion  They  do  not  go  to  the  President  lor 
his  signature  or  veto  They  do  not  change  or 
legally  interpret  any  section  ol  the  Constitution 
or  any  law  Passing  a  concurrent  resolution  in 
either  House  is  not  txnding  on  anyone  and 
may  be  inconsistent  wifb  one  passed  in  the 
Senate  or  passed  previously  or  in  the  future 
It  makes  no  difference  legally  and  to  pretend 
the  House  is  passing  a  historic  law  when  it 
passes  a  mere  concurrent  resolution  is  a  mis- 
repwesentation 

A  |oint  resolution  i)  passed  m  identical  form 
by  txith  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  signed 
by  the  President  can  have  the  force  of  law. 

Both  the  Bennett  resolution  (H  Con  Res.  1) 
and  ttie  Hamilton  resolution  are  concurrent 
resolutions  and  merely  express  opnions  of 
Congress.  The  Solarz-Michel  resolution  (H  J 
Res  62)  IS  a  )oin!  resolution  which,  it  passed 
in  identical  form  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  signed  by  the  President,  will  rise  to 
the  level  of  law 

If  those  who  support  the  two  concurrent  res 
olutions  were  to  pass  something  of  substance 
they  would  propose  passing  a  law  to  repeal 
the  War  Powers  Act,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
these  two  concurrent  resolutions  most  of  them 
support  The  War  Powers  Act  is  a  law  which 
sets  forth  certain  procedures  the  President 
should  follow  il  he  orders  troop»s  or  the  use  ol 
Armed  Forces  m  situations  like  we  have  in  the 
gull  I  did  not  vote  lor  it  and  t>elieve  it  was  in 
efiect  an  unconstitutional  delegation  ol  con- 
gressional authority  and  also  an  unenlorceable 
inlringement  on  Presidential  power  II  has  not 
been  recognised  as  constitutional  by  any  ol 
the  five  Presidents  since  it  passed  If  the  War 
Powers  Act  is  to  tie  modified  or  repealed,  it 
must  be  done  by  law  and  cannot  be  done  by 
a  mere  concurrent  resolution 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  i  states  that  it 
IS  the  opiriion  ol  those  voting  lor  it  that  "any 
offensive  action  agamst  Iraq  must  tie  explicitly 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unried 
States  before  such  action  can  be  initiated  ' 
Since  there  are  no  exceptions,  it  woukj  even 
prohibit  using  the  lorce  we  are  using  each  day 
to  enforce  the  embargo  and  it  would  prohibit 
offensive  action  taken  in  retaliation  lor  suffer- 
ing inflicted  by  Iraq  under  any  condition  That 
means  ttiat  il  Iraq  were  to  use  biological  or 
chemical  weapons  on  our  troops  in  the  desert, 
all  they  could  do  is  try  to  defend  tlTemsetves 
against  another  attack  They  could  not  take  of- 
fensive action  to  prevent  another  attack  No 
Member  of  the  House  has  t>een  willing  to  say 
they  believe  the  response  should  be  that  linrv 
ited  m  that  particular  case  but  that  is  thie  plain 
unambiguous  reading  of  the  resolution,  and 
one  or  even  several  Members  of  t^ie  435  in 
the  House  saying  they  would  like  lor  excep- 
tions to  be  read  into  it,  does  not  change  it 
Even  though  it  is  a  mere  resolution  expressing 
an  opinion,  arxj  will  not  settle  a  question  which 
has  tieen  detsated  lor  200  years,  any  resolu- 
tion stating  the  opinion  ol  this  House  today 
should  state  any  exceptions  Members  believe 
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appropriate.  I  will  not  vote  for  a  resolution  or 
opinion  which  as  wntlen  in  effect  states  that 
American  soldiers  shouki  be  limited  in  re- 
sponding to  a  biological  or  chemical  attack. 

The  Hamilton  resolution  is  based  upon  the 
assunnption  that  sanctions  and  an  embargo 
will  cause  Saddam  to  witfxjraw  from  Kuwait.  I 
do  not  t)elieve  that  and  not  very  many  do.  It 
IS  merely  an  excuse  Those  who  want  to  wait, 
and  they  are  many,  should  just  say  so.  Since 
the  Hamilton  resolution  cannot  rise  to  the  level 
of  a  law  and  will  not  have  any  legal  effect  on 
the  President,  to  claim  it  is  effective  or  an  his- 
toric document  is  not  nght.  While  passing  a 
mere  opinion  in  and  ol  itself  does  no  legal 
harm,  it  does  no  real  good  either.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  fear  passing  it  might  erxxiurage  Sad- 
dam to  believe  US  troops  woukj  not  be  per- 
mitted to  retaliate  and  therefore,  passing  it 
might  encourage  him  to  continue  to  defy  the 
UN  edict  to  withdraw,  encourage  him  to  not 
agree  to  proposals  being  advanced  this  week- 
end by  the  UN  Secretary  General,  and  also 
encourage  him  to  commit  a  reckless  aggres- 
sive act  endangering  our  military  personnel.  I 
see  no  positive  gain  flowing  from  passing  this 
resolution  but  a  possible  downslide.  If  the  au- 
thors want  to  do  something  positive  and  sub- 
stantive, they  should  instead  be  proposing  re- 
peal or  amendment  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
which  in  effect  concedes  authority  of  the 
President  to  use  force  in  such  situations  for  up 
to  90  days 

House  Joint  Resolution  62.  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  is  a  senous  pro- 
posal rising  to  the  level  of  a  law,  but  it  grants 
authority  to  tie  implemented  at  some  indefinite 
time  in  the  future  The  circumstances  at  that 
future  time  are  not  known  today.  Indeed,  cir- 
cumstances may  very  well  change  substan- 
tially by  next  Tuesday  ar>d  those  changes  may 
be  so  important  that  one  voting  yes  today 
under  today's  circumstances  may  want  to  vote 
no  on  Tuesda,  If  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  can  extract  an  agreement  for  a 
viable  program  for  withdrawal,  there  would  be 
a  lot  more  support  for  action.  I  think  House 
Joint  Resolution  62.  as  written  at  this  time,  is 
too  much  of  a  blank  check.  We  should  deal 
with  such  important  questions  at  a  time  when 
all  the  circumstances  are  known. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  R^stert]. 

Mr  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
in  support  of  the  Mlchel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion and  oppose  the  Bennett  resolution. 

Mr  Sp)eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution  autbonzing  the  President  to 
use  United  States  Armed  Forces  to  implement 
the  U.N  Security  Council  resolutions  corx;errv 
ing  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

The  approval  of  this  resolution  by  Congress 
will  provide  the  President  with  a  critically  im- 
portant tool  to  use  in  his  continued  efforts  to 
avert  war — Saddam  Hussein  will  know  tieyond 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  our  Government  and 
Its  citizens  stand  firmly  behind  the  President's 
actions. 

We  cannot  expect  our  Commander  in  Chief 
to  lead  our  Nation  through  this  cnsis  with  one 
harxl  tied  behind  his  back.  The  President  must 
have  the  ability  to  choose  among  a  vanety  of 
options,  including  military  options,  in  negotat- 
ing  this  cnsis.  Sanctions  atone  do  rxjt  provide 
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the  needed  threat  to  bring  about  the  Iraqi  wittv 
drawal  from  Kuwait.  In  the  more  than  5 
months  since  the  Iraqi  invasion,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  increased,  rather  than  decreased  his 
hok)  on  Kuwait.  Sanctions  have  produced  no 
hint  of  a  response  from  Iraq. 

The  morale  of  our  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  is 
high.  I  returned  from  the  gulf  region  earlier  this 
week  with  the  knowledge  that  our  military 
forces  are  extremely  well  trained  and  ready  for 
any  eventuality.  These  brave  men  and  women 
are  professionals  thiat  know  their  jobs  and 
strongly  believe  in  their  mission  But  our 
troops  must  know  that  our  Government  stands 
squarely  behind  them  arxj  respects  their  abil- 
ity. Just  as  we  must  speak  with  one  voice  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  we  cannot  send  mixed  mes- 
sages to  our  own  soldiers  atx)u1  our  commit- 
ment in  the  gulf.  In  this  instance,  maintaining 
peace  demands  that  we  maintain  a  credible 
military  threat,  otherwise  Iraq  will  not  budge, 
and  we  will  go  to  war. 

I  continue  to  maintain  hope  that  we  can  yet 
avoid  war,  and  pray  for  this  outcome  The  loss 
of  young  lives  in  the  defense  of  our  country 
would  t>e  a  tragedy  of  overwhelming  propor- 
tion. However,  the  threat  of  failing  to  act.  of  al- 
lowing a  mad  dictator  to  succeed  in  his  vicious 
aggression  against  neighboring  countries  and 
the  world  community  is  simply  not  an  option. 
In  short  order  our  Nation  would  face  an  even 
more  aggressive  and  Imposing  force  in  the 
Middle  East,  one  that  could  jeopardize  many 
more  lives. 

As  we  approach  the  January  15  deadline  for 
Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  the  world  is  in- 
tently watching  how  the  strongest  nation  on 
Earth  responds  to  one  of  its  greatest  threats 
I  have  faith,  based  on  more  than  200  years  of 
proud  history,  in  the  strength  and  resolve  of 
the  American  people  to  protect  freedom  and 
defend  against  aggression.  We  will  persevere, 
and  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  help. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  the 
intentions  of  the  gentlemen  who  offer  this  res- 
olution, and  they  differ  from  my  own.  Bui  I  am 
unable  to  understand  the  relevancy  of  insisting 
in  a  concurrent  resolution  on  what  the  Con- 
stitution says  plainly — that  only  Congress  has 
the  right  to  declare  war — when  the  concurrent 
resolution  has  no  force  of  law  and  merely  ex- 
presses a  sense  of  the  body,  arxj  especially 
when,  on  the  same  day,  we  will  be  voting  to 
grant — or  not — the  express  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  offensive  military  action. 

I  t)elieve,  as  I  expect  most  all  Members  of 
this  body  believe,  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
were  correct  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  ttie  leg- 
islative branch  the  responsibility  and  power  to 
commit  our  country  to  armed  conflict.  Plainly, 
there  are  and  have  been  throughout  our  his- 
tory times  when  the  exercise  of  such  power 
was  not  possible,  consistent  with  our  national 
interests.  These  included  actions  against  pi- 
rates in  the  earty  days  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, the  invasions  of  Grenada  and  Panama, 
wfien  covert  action  was  necessary,  and  ottv 
ers,  such  as  Vietnam,  where  we  were  fighting 
for  an  established  government  and  against  an 
insurrection  and,  at  least  in  the  very  earty 
stages  of  our  involvement,  there  was  no  other 
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nation  we  rr>ight  have  wanted  to  declare  war 
upon  at  that  time. 

In  every  such  case,  of  course,  the  legislative 
branch  retained  the  power  and  responsibility 
for  providing  the  resources  to  conduct  these 
military  operations  and  thus,  though  no  dec- 
laration of  war  may  have  been  appropnate. 
the  legislative  branch  was  a  full  partcipant 
with  the  pwwer  to  prevent  continuation  of  our 
military  participation  at  any  nrKiment. 

The  situation  in  Kuwait,  however,  does  not 
fall  into  any  of  these  categones.  Military  action 
has  been  threatened  for  some  nxjnths  aryj 
txDth  sides  have  steadily  built  their  controntir>g 
forces.  An  identifiatile  nation  is  the  intended 
enemy  and  there  is  nothing  covert  about  the 
confrontation.  Ample  legislative  time  is  avail- 
able to  address  the  issue 

I  have  tieen  urging  the  President  publicly 
and  privately  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
Constitution  requires  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
he  should  ask  for  one.  Note,  however,  that  the 
Constitution  nowhere  requires  ttie  President  to 
seek  a  declaration  of  war  from  the  Congress 
It  IS  our  power  arxJ  our  responsibility  ak>ne. 
and  the  President  under  the  Constitution  tias 
no  role  to  play  in  it 

In  any  case  the  Michel- Solarz  joint  resolu- 
tion fulfills,  in  my  judgment,  the  constitutional 
inperaitive  completely  and  also  satisfies  ttie 
terms  of  the  Bennett-Durbin  concunrent  resolu- 
tion, which  under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me,  IS  irrelevant  and  redundant. 

A  vote  for  or  agamst  the  proposition.  tt>en, 
seems  totally  unnecessary  and  the  current 
resolution,  therefore,  totally  unnecessary  as 
well.  The  statement  reaffirming  that  the  power 
and  responsibility  for  declanng  war  lies  in  the 
Congress  is  obviously  one  I  sup)port.  The  need 
for  such  affirmation  as  a  sense  of  Xhe  Con- 
gress and  in  the  face  of  actual  legislation 
which  grants  the  President  such  power  is  dif- 
ficult to  discern 

Mr,  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  YOUNG]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Flordia.  Mr  Speaker, 
what  a  terrible  shame.  1990  was  a  year 
in  which  freedom  broke  out  around  the 
world  and  was  the  first  time  in  more 
than  50  years  that  the  entire  world 
seemed  to  be  at  peace. 

What  a  terrible  shame,  just  as  the 
people  of  the  world  were  standing  to- 
gether breathing  a  collective  sigh  of  re- 
lief that  war  was  going  away,  super- 
power confrontation  was  going  away, 
the  dictator  of  Iraq  stirred  it  all  up 
again. 

The  long-anticipated  clash  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
ended  instead  with  a  historic  chain  of 
diplomatic  events  and  treaties  that 
lessened  the  threat  of  conflict,  reduced 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear 
threat,  resulted  in  a  build-down  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Military  forces  in 
Europe,  and  opened  the  doors  to  a 
clearer  understanding  between  the 
leaders  of  our  two  nations.  It  was  under 
the  strong  leadership  of  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush,  and  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  that  a  new  decade 
ushered  in  a  vision  of  peace  for  the 
first  time  in  three  generations. 
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Here  at  home,  we  reduced  spending 
on  national  defense  programs  and  this 
Congress  eagerly  anticipated  a  peace 
dividend  that  could  be  spent  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  our  children  and 
the  health  care  of  our  aged. 

In  recent  months  we  were  amazed 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Berlin  Wall, 
the  melting  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  free- 
dom was  breaking  out  all  over  Europe, 
f^ee  elections  in  Poland,  free  elections 
in  Czechoslovakia,  countries  withdraw- 
ing from  conflicts  where  they  were  in- 
volved as  surrogates  and  third  parties. 
Peace  was  breaking  out,  and  the  dic- 
tator of  Iraq  changed  all  of  that.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  dictator  of 
Iraq  is  a  threat,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Kuwait,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  to  the  economy  of  the  world 
And  he  has  denied  us.  he  has  denied  us 
that  peaceful  world  that  we  thought  we 
had  within  our  grasp.  What  a  shame 
What  a  shame  He  is  a  threat,  and 
something  needs  to  be  done 

Hope  and  optimism  for  a  potential 
entire  generation  of  peace  were  quickly 
dashed  on  August  2.  when  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's armed  forces  brutally  annexed 
Kuwait,  taking  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  other  visitors  of  that  nation 
hostage.  Not  only  did  he  rob  the  Ku- 
waiti people  of  their  freedom,  pillage 
the  nation  of  its  assets  and  resources, 
and  violently  murder  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children— Saddam  Hussein 
robbed  the  world  of  its  only  real  hope 
for  peace. 

Our  President,  George  Bush,  did 
something,  and  everyone  speaking  on 
this  floor  in  the  last  several  days  has 
complimented  the  President  for  mov- 
ing out  swiftly  and  strongly  and  orga- 
nizing world  opinion,  preparing  to  stop 
the  threat  from  the  dictator  of  Iraq. 
Congress  w.s  in  session  at  the  time  of 
the  Invasion  of  Kuwait.  But  Congress 
was  silent  a."  the  United  Nations  adopt- 
ed resolution  after  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  dictator  of  Iraq  Congress  ap- 
plauded, the  p)eople  of  America  ap- 
plauded, even  the  press  applauded. 

As  the  troop  movements  began  and 
commitments  were  made,  thousands  of 
Americans  went  to  the  desert  with 
their  tanks  and  guns  and  ships  and  air- 
planes and  other  types  of  equipment 
that  we  cannot  even  mention  on  the 
floor  today  The  commitment  was 
being  made,  and  Congress  acquiesced  in 
that  commitment  Yes  we  were  part  of 
that  commitment  through  our  silence. 

In  August.  September,  October.  No- 
vember, and  December,  Congress  did 
not  stand  to  try  to  prevent  that  com- 
mitment, to  try  to  stop  what  was  hap- 
pening, to  tell  the  President,  "You  can- 
not move  ahead.  "  We  applauded.  We 
joined  in  that  commitment  by  our  si- 
lence, and  now  we  have  George  Bush. 
who  has  done  such  an  outstanding  job 
in  this  regard  out  there  on  the  end  of 
the  limb,  and  Congress  can  be  silent  no 
longer      Congress    should     speak     out 


strongly  in  favor  of  that  commitment 
today  since  we  made  that  commitment 
all  along  with  George  Bush  with  our  si- 
lence. 

As  we  close  the  debate  on  this  criti- 
cal resolution,  we  stand  just  hours 
away  from  a  possible  armed  conflict, 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  world  has 
not  seen  for  almost  20  years.  There  is 
no  Member  of  this  House  who  hopes 
and  prays  more  than  I  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
and  avert  the  use  of  force 

There  is  no  questioning  the  resolve  of 
the  United  States  and  the  inter- 
national coalition  of  more  than  100  na- 
tions that  have  condemned  Iraq's  ag- 
gression in  12  strong  and  very  clear 
U.N.  resolutions.  President  Bush  has 
rallied  the  international  community, 
including  a  coalition  of  our  allies  and 
another  coalition  of  nations  who  rarely 
if  ever  support  the  United  States,  in  an 
unprecedented  show  of  unity.  Imme- 
diately following  Iraq's  Incursion  into 
Kuwait,  the  United  Nations  approved 
resolution  660.  the  first  condemning 
Iraq's  invasion  and  demanding  an  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  forces. 

The  United  Nations  soon  after,  on 
August  6.  approved  resolution  661  im- 
posing a  trade  embargo  and  financial 
sanctions  against  Iraq  and  Iraq-occu- 
pied Kuwait.  On  August  9.  the  United 
Nations  declared  Iraq's  annexation  of 
Kuwait  null  and  void  and  demanded 
that  Iraq  rescind  the  annexation 

The  United  Nations  on  August  18  de- 
manded that  Iraq  release  the  thousands 
of  foreign  nationals  being  held  hostage 
and  on  August  25  reaffirmed  its  support 
for  enforcement  of  the  international 
trade  embargo  against  Iraq.  The  U.N.- 
approved  four  additional  resolutions  in 
September  including  resolution  670 
that  Indicated  a  greater  resolve  by  the 
entire  international  community  to 
tighten  the  trade  embargo. 

Despite  Saddam  Hussein's  arrogance, 
the  United  Nations  issued  two  resolu- 
tions in  October  and  November  before 
finally  approving  resolution  678  on  No- 
vember 29  authorizing  member  states 
to  use  all  means  necessary  to  uphold 
the  terms  of  the  first  11  U.N.  resolu- 
tions and  restore  international  peace 
and  security  In  the  region.  It  was  this 
resolution  which  established  the  Janu- 
ary 15  deadline  for  Iraq's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait. 

Mr  Speaker.  President  Bush.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker,  and  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Perez  de  Cueller  have 
taken  every  step  possible  to  enable 
Saddam  Hussein  to  settle  this  situa- 
tion peacefully.  Iraq's  response  was 
never  clearer  than  this  past  Wednesday 
when  its  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz 
refused  to  accept  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  Saddam  Hussein  that 
ought  to  make  the  Iraqi  President  fully 
understand  the  options  available  to 
him  and  the  consequences  of  his  deci- 
sions. As  the  world  watched,  the  Iraqi 


Foreign  Minister,  on  behalf  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  virtually  closed  the  door  to 
any  peaceful  settlement  and  all  but 
challenged  the  world  to  forcibly  re- 
move Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait. 

The  United  States  clearly  stands  on 
the  side  of  peace.  For  more  than  6 
months.  President  Bush  has  sought 
through  every  diplomatic  channel  pos- 
sible to  convince  Iraq  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait,  a  nation  Saddam  Hussein 
openly  acknowledges  that  he  has  liq- 
uidated and  annexed.  The  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Nations,  even  the 
nations  of  the  Arab  community,  have 
provided  unwavering  support  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  his  every  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  commend  President  Bush  for 
his  leadership,  his  initiative  and  his  re- 
straint in  dealing  with  Saddam  Hussein 
these  past  5  months.  With  this  vote 
today,  we  can  clearly  signal  the  suj)- 
port  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  his  efforts 
and  reaffirm  our  trust  in  the  difficult 
decisions  he  must  make  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead.  A  vote  for  the  So- 
larz-Michel  resolution  today  is  a  signal 
to  Saddam  Hussein  that  the  inter- 
national community  remains  united  in 
its  condemnation  of  Iraq's  brutal  ag- 
gression and  its  attempt  to  take  away 
the  freedom  of  a  sovereign  nation  and 
its  people. 

A  vote  against  the  Solarz-Michel  res- 
olution sends  the  wrong  message  to 
Saddam  Hussein  It  would  strengthen 
his  hand  and  lessen  the  chances  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  diplomatic 
stalemate.  It  also  would  seriously  un- 
dermine the  credibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  leave  our 
allies  in  turmoil. 

A  vote  against  President  Bush  today 
casts  aside  the  12  years  of  leadership  by 
two  American  Heads  of  State  to  rees- 
tablish respect  throughout  the  world 
for  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people.  We  are  on  the  doorstep  of  a  so- 
called  new  world  order  that  offers  the 
hope  of  peace  to  this  generation  and 
generations  to  come. 

It  Is  a  hope  that  will  not  and  cannot 
be  fulfilled  without  strong  leadership 
and  that  leadership  must  come  from 
the  United  States  which  for  more  than 
200  years  has  stood  as  the  beacon  of 
hope,  the  beacon  of  freedom,  and  the 
beacon  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  1  was  a  child 
growing  up  during  World  War  II.  1  was 
old  enough  to  know  that  we  were  in  a 
terrible  war  But  1  knew  that  there  was 
someone  somewhere  looking  after  this 
great  Nation  and  I  had  every  con- 
fidence that  the  decisions  they  were 
making  would  make  everything  all 
right.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  all 
over  this  great  country  there  are 
young  men  and  women  who  know  that 
someone  somewhere  is  looking  out  for 
them.  That  someone  somewhere  is  us 
and  we  have  got  to  be  decisive  in  mak- 
ing the  right  decision. 


In  his  first  annual  Address  to  the 
U.S.  Congress,  President  George  Wash- 
ington said,  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving peace."  I  think  that  was  a  valid 
observation  then,  and  1  think  it  is  a 
valid  observation  now  Today  to  be  pre- 
piired  for  war  and  preserve  the  peace 
means  adoption  of  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  to  let  the  dictator  of  Iraq 
know  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  are  seri- 
ous, that  he  should  withdraw  and  to  let 
him  know  that  we  will  keep  our  com- 
mitment to  the  world,  to  President 
Bush  and  to  the  young  Americans  who 
are  In  the  desert  today. 

If  we  are  going  to  err  in  making  a  de- 
cision, we  must  err  on  the  side  of 
strength  and  leadership.  This  is  a  world 
in  which  Saddam  Hussein  and  those  ty- 
rants who  will  surely  follow  him  only 
understand  and  respect  strength  and 
the  willingness  to  use  that  strength  to 
right  the  wrongs  that  have  been  thrust 
upon  the  world. 

If  we  err  on  the  side  of  procrasti- 
nation and  what  appears  to  Saddam 
Hussein  to  be  indecision  and  division 
we  repeat  the  same  mistakes  that  pre- 
ceded World  War  11  when  we  refused  to 
deter  the  aggression  of  another  despot 
from  a  far  more  civilized  nation  than 
we  face  today.  It  is  this  series  of  mis- 
takes from  which  we  have  just  emerged 
and  which  finally  gave  us  the  hope  for 
world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  we  cast  today 
will  not  only  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
solving the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  it  will  determine  our  future, 
the  future  of  our  children,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  our  grandchildren.  It  is  one 
which  will  determine  if  we  are  to  begin 
a  generation  of  world  peace  or  a  re- 
newed generation  of  world  conflict  and 
tension. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
OBEY).  The  Chair  will  announce  that 
the  time  remaining  is  9'4  minutes  on 
this  side  and  7  minutes  on  this  side.  In 
the  case  of  all  three  propositions 
today,  the  proponents  will  be  allowed 
to  close. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr.    CON- 

YERS]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Bennett-Durbin 
resolution. 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  explic- 
itly states  that  the  Congress  alone  has  the 
power  to  declare  war.  The  Constitution  says, 
"The  Congress  shall  have  power  '  *  '  to  de- 
clare war,"  The  Constitution  property  man- 
dates that  our  elected  representatives  have  an 
important  check  and  balance  against  an  errant 
Presidential  decision  on  so  grave  an  issue  in- 
volving our  national  security.  And  the  people 
have  spoken:  An  Associated  Press  poll  re- 
leased Wednesday  showed  that  only  44  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  support  military  action  by 
the  United  States  against  Iraq,  while  50  per- 
cent want  to  give  sanctions  more  time  to  work. 


The  President  wants  to  sidestep  this  pivotal 
provision  of  the  Constitution  by  simply  asking 
this  Congress  to  implement  U.N.  Resolution 
678.  authorizing  "all  means  necessary"  to  en- 
force the  will  of  that  body.  If  we  pass  the  ad- 
ministration's resolution,  we  play  directly  into 
not  only  the  President's  political  gyrations,  but 
the  very  peril  the  Constitution  seeks  to  avoid: 
the  loss  of  Amencan  life  overseas  without  an 
explicit  declaration  of  war  by  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

By  taking  this  country  to  war  without  a  na- 
tional consensus,  the  President,  and  this  Con- 
gress by  Its  actions,  threatens  to  break  the 
spirit  of  this  Nation,  wreak  violence  on  the 
Constitution,  and  illegally  place  U.S.  troops  in 
a  lethal  situation.  We  made  a  great  mistake  in 
giving  unlimited  authority  to  the  President  in 
the  Vietnam  war  with  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, and  most  Americans  do  not  want  to  see 
this  occur  again. 

Article  1.  section  8.  clause  li,  means  ex- 
actly what  It  meant  200  years  ago  that  only 
the  American  people,  through  their  elected 
congressional  representatives,  can  lead  this 
Nation  to  war.  arxJ  it  must  be  done  with  a  for- 
mal declaration  Our  actions  here  today  threat- 
en to  undo  this  vital  measure.  If  we  cannot 
preserve  the  foundation  of  democracy  here  at 
home,  how  can  we  encourage  it  abroad''  We 
are  talking  about  delil>erately  initiating  a  con- 
flict of  potentially  uncontrollable  dimensions.  In 
this  case  the  President  is  simply  wrong.  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "The  greatest  mis- 
take a  President  can  make  is  to  take  a  divided 
nation  to  war." 

Our  Nation  is  divided.  Mr  Speaker,  because 
the  administration  has  failed  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  a  compelling  reason  for 
our  sons  and  daughters  to  die.  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  assert  that  our  basic  survival  or 
national  identity  are  at  nsk.  The  commitment 
of  our  troops  to  a  desert  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  will  only  further  divide  the 
Nation  and  paralyze  our  future  diplomatic  role 
in  that  critical  region. 

Practical  sense  and  the  US  Constitution 
txDth  require  support  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  I'l 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Kaptur]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bennett-Durbin  resolu- 
tion, and  also  I  rise  as  one  Member  who 
IS  not  prepared  to  give  the  President  a 
blank  check  in  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We.  as  Members  of  Congress,  hold  a 
sacred  trust  with  our  troops  in  the 
field  as  well  as  our  citizenry  here  at 
home. 

There  must  be  no  doubt  about  why 
America  goes  to  war.  The  reasons  must 
be  crystal  clear,  and  the  objectives 
honorable,  and  war  must  be  the  very 
last  of  resorts,  not  the  first. 

I  appreciate  our  congressional  leader- 
ship responding  to  the  pleas  inside  this 
body  to  hold  this  debate  and  discus- 
sion. The  American  people  have  a  right 
to  a  Congress  that  meets  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  today  and  in  the 
days  to  come. 

This  branch  of  government  is  not  an 
extension  of  the  executive  branch  nor 
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its  handmaiden.  Each  of  us  is  elected  in 
our  own  right  and  is  sworn  to  the  very 
same  oath  of  office  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Events  have  conspired  to  make  these 
votes  today  very  tough  calls.  My  own 
preference  is  to  let  the  economic  sanc- 
tions and  the  noose  tighten  around 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq. 

But  to  assure  a  national  consensus  in 
this  country,  we  know  the  American 
people  must  be  assured  by  our  actions 
that  all  diplomatic  and  peaceful  means 
have  been  tried  before  the  war  option  is 
triggered. 

I  support  the  Bennett-Durbin  resolu- 
tion, because  it  preserves  this  Con- 
gress' rightful  responsibilities  in  the 
days  to  come. 

And  I  just  want  to  say  that  1  com- 
mend this  body  for  the  high  manner  in 
which  this  debate  has  been  conducted, 
nonpartisan  on  both  sides.  I  am  proud 
of  all  of  you.  this  institution,  and  our 
country. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman        from         Illinois        [Mr. 

S.^NGMEISTER]. 

Mr  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Bennett-Durbin 
resolution  and  also  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution. 

Great  Bntain's  Prime  Minister  Clement 
Attlee  once  said:  Since  wars  begin  in  ttne 
minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  nien  that 
defenses  of  peace  must  t>e  constructed."  it  is 
in  this  context  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  work  its  will. 

In  the  more  than  16  years  i  have  spent  in 
a  legislative  capacity,  i  can  think  of  no  other 
vote  that  has  t)een  more  difficult,  or  more  im- 
portant. It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  any- 
thing but  a  political  decision  No  party,  or  for 
that  matter,  no  individual  has  the  nght  to  say 
whether  we  are  to  go  to  war.  This  can  only  be 
done  as  our  forefathers  declared  in  the  Con- 
stitution— through  the  collective  deasion  of  the 
Congress  by  its  elected  representatives 

I  onginally  supported  the  President's  action 
in  stop)ping  Saddam  Hussein's  efforts  to  in- 
vade Saudi  Arabia  after  his  takeover  of  Ku- 
wait. I  tjelieve  that  action  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, now  we  must  face  the  question  of 
whettier  we  go  from  a  defensive  posture  to 
one  of  an  aggressor  Have  we  really  given 
enough  time  for  the  sanctions  to  worV 
Shouldn't  every  avenue  of  diplomacy  t>e  ex- 
plored firsf  Is  the  cost  of  Amencan  lives— 
which  will  surely  occur — worth  wfiat  we  will 
gam?  Where  are  ttie  ground  troops  of  all 
those  countries  represented  in  the  United  Na- 
tions that  resolved  that  after  January  15.  force 
can  be  used?  Where  is  the  logic  in  setting  an 
arbitrary  date  for  the  use  of  force''  Will  Israel 
be  drawn  into  this  conflict  and  perfiaps  break 
up  the  Arab  coalition  that  supposedly  now 
supports  us?  Will  terronsm  txeak  out  all 
around  the  worid?  How  long  will  this  war  lasf 
A  week,  a  month,  or  years?  How  many  Amer- 
ican lives  will  be  lost?  When  it  is  over,  will  the 
United  States  then  t>ecome  the  larxJkxd  of 
Iraq,  and  perhaps  the  entire  Middle  East?  Will 
we  then  bear  the  responsibility  to  monetarily 
and  economically  support  them'' 
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There  are  no  easy  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions I  have  servfK)  in  the  military  mysell  and 
realize  that  military  lorce  is  sometimes  ntx- 
essary.  txjt  i  fail  to  see  that  destroying  one  m 
dividual  IS  worth  the  cost  ol  countless  hunrian 
lives — not  only  American,  but  the  innocent 
Iraqi  citi/ens  as  well  History  provides  us  with 
valuable  msiqht  i  believe  it  is  imperative  thai 
the  American  people  be  behind  the  President 
it  he  chooses  to  wage  war  in  the  Persian  Gull 
but  I  sense  that  this  vital  support  is  not  there 
President  Johnson  tound  this  out  too  late  on 
Vietnam,  and  President  Bush  should  look  back 
on  this  hard-earned  lesson  belore  committing 
our  troops  to  battle 

Surely  t5elore  we  proceed,  every  avenue  to 
resolve  this  conflict  must  be  explored  and  trav- 
eled to  achieve  a  (.wacefui  resolution  ot  this 
cnsis  Short  of  that,  my  conscience  only  allows 
me  to  vote  no  on  going  to  war 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  MichlKan  [Miss  COL- 
LINS]. 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  nse  In  support  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  decision  to  go  to  war — once 
made  and  implemented — is  irreversiWe 

It  IS  a  decision  that  weighs  heavily  on  the 
minds  and  m  the  hearts  ol  the  families  and 
fnends  in  my  congressional  district  wtrose 
sons  and  daughters  are  at  risk  on  the  front- 
line in  Operation  Desert  Shiekj 

It  IS  a  decision  trial  will  directly  impact  on 
the  lives  and  livelihood  of  every  American  and 
seriously  strain  our  already  strained  national 
economy 

It  IS  a  decision  ttiat  cannot  and  must  not  be 
taken  lightly 

A  decision  to  go  to  war  should  only  be 
made  when  all  other  avenues  for  peaceful  res- 
olution have  been  exhausted  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  ol  lite  is  directly  threatened  or  in  emi- 
nent danger 

Mr  Speaker  and  my  fellow  colleagues,  over 
the  past  few  days  the  citizens  in  my  district 
have  reached  out — first  in  prayer  and  then  in 
concern 

Their  prayers  are  to  a  power  that  is  higher 
than  you  and  I  A  power  that  urges  us.  as  rep- 
resentatives ol  the  (Xtoples  will,  to  think  long 
and  hard  about  the  decisions  we  will  be  mak- 
ing over  the  next  few  days,  lo  fully  weigh  the 
consequences  that  our  decisions  will  have  lor 
both  our  Nation  and  the  world 

Their  concern  is  that  those  of  us  gathered  in 
this  Hall  will  not  haphazardly  make  a  decision 
that  will  cause  the  death  or  in|ury  to  their 
loved  ones  until  we  have  First,  extiausted  all 
peaceful  remedies,  and  second,  developed  a 
tJetter  rationale  for  the  loss  of  American  lives 

My  consitulents  are  asking  one  question 
and  one  question  only   Why'' 

Why  are  we  m  Saudi  Arabia? 

II  it  IS  not  for  oil.  why? 

Why  are  we  risking  the  lives  or  our  sons 
and  daughters  in  a  foreign  land? 

If  not  for  democracy,  why? 

In  a  time  of  limited  resources  to  rebuild  our 
cities,  teed  and  house  our  homeless,  and  edu- 
cate our  young,  why  is  this  administration  so 
eager  to  spend  txllions  of  dollars  m  a  far-oti 
land  that  will  tiave  no  meaningful  impact  on 
resolving  ttie   social  and  economic  fxoWems 


confronting  every  American  every  day.  riqht 
here  at  home? 

Mr  Speaker,  my  constitulents  are  asking 
wriy?  And  at  this  time,  with  the  information 
currently  available.  I  am  hardpressed  to  find 
an  answer  For  this  reason.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  The  continuing  of  current 
sanctions  against  Iraq,  encouraging  tne  ad- 
ministration to  continue  to  explore  other  diplo- 
matic avenues  for  reaching  a  peaceful  solution 
to  this  crisis  situation  that  looms  over  our  Na- 
tion, and  voting  against  any  measure  that 
would  enable  the  President  to  go  to  war  and 
place  our  sons  and  daugtiters  at  risk 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr   M(M)I)Y] 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  democracy  is  the  commit- 
ment to  act  on  matters  grave  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  No  action 
can  be  more  grave  than  the  action  of 
going  to  war. 

The  levy  of  war  will  directly  hit  few 
of  the  Members  in  this  body,  but  if  we 
go  to  war.  thousands  of  mothers  will 
mourn  the  loss  of  their  sons,  their 
daughters,  thousands  of  fathers  like- 
wise. Thousands  of  children  will  mourn 
the  loss  of  their  parents.  And  thou- 
sands of  young  people  will  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  wheelchairs  or  in 
hospital  beds. 

The  economic  cost  of  war.  which  is 
often  forgotten  during  the  rhetoric 
about  pride  and  honor,  is  also  enor- 
mous. No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, the  very  foundation  of  our  politi- 
cal origins,  really  means  no  enormous 
material  levy  can  be  exacted  on  the 
people  without  their  consent. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Congress, 
the  most  direct  representative  of  the 
r>eople.  must  make  the  choice  of  war. 
This  insistance  on  that  role  is  the  most 
conservative  of  all  positions. 

The  Durbin-Bennett  resolution  as- 
serts that  responsibility. 

Please  support  the  Durbin-Bennett 
resolution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker,  one  of 
the  catch  phrases  for  those  who  are  op- 
posing the  Solarz-Mlchel  resolution  ap- 
pears to  be.  "What  is  the  hurry**  Iraq 
has  been  stopped.  Our  policy  has 
worked." 

Well,  where  was  Iraq  stopped"*  In  Ku- 
wait Kuwait  does  not  belong  to  Iraq. 
Kuwait  is.  or  was.  a  sovereign  nation. 
Yes.  Iraq  Is  stopped.  It  is  stopped  on 
somebody  else's  square. 
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Kuwait  is  dying  The  Kuwaiti  people 
are  dying  Those  who  are  not  dying  are 
suffering  miserably  The  people  of  Iraq 
are  suffering  The  old  men  and  women 
and  children  of  Iraq  are  suffering.  The 
Iraqi  Army  is  not  suffering  The  Iraiji 
Army  sits  in  Kuwait.  It  is  being  fed  It 
Is  being  clothed.  It  is  being  cared  for 


Those  who  say,  "Let's  wait.  Let's 
rely  on  sanctions."  First  of  all.  we  all 
know  we  are  depriving  our  President 
and  the  United  Nations  of  their  op- 
tions, their  legitimate  options,  to  re- 
peal aggression  But  I  would  observe  as 
well  that  if  we  rely  solely  on  sanctions, 
if  we  say.  "What's  the  hurry?  "  If  we 
say  "Let's  wait  and  see  if  sanctions 
work.  "  that  the  Iraqi  Army  would  ar 
guably  be  the  safest  organization  in 
the  world  to  belong  to.  While  the  peo- 
ple of  Iraq  will  not  be  fed.  the  people  of 
Iraq  will  not  be  clothed,  and  the  people 
of  Iraq  will  not  be  cared  for.  the  army 
will  he  fed.  The  Iraqi  Army  will  be  fed. 
the  Iraiii  Army  will  be  clothed,  the 
Iraqi  Army  will  he  cared  for.  and  the 
Iraqi  Army  will  be  a  safe  place  lo  be 
because  they  will  not  be  at  risk. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  Kuwait 
dying,  with  the  Kuwaiti  people  suffer- 
ing, and  with  the  Iraqi  Army  sitting  on 
land  that  belongs  to  a  sovereign  na 
tlon.  that  we  have  just  Jefined  "the 
hurry"  That  is  the  hurry.  The  United 
Nations  has  stood  up  and  said.  "We  will 
no  longer  tolerate  aggression  in  this 
world,  and  we  will  authorize  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  repeal  aggres- 
sion." Is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  say  different? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mr  Mn.i.KK] 

Mr  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  those  who  have  stood 
in  the  well  before  me  in  this  debate 
have  reiterated  that  the  votes  we  cast 
today  will  be  momentous  votes  on  the 
issue  of  peace  and  war  in  1991  That  is 
true.  But  these  votes  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  peace  and  war  in  the 
next  century,  as  well  Sometime  per- 
haps in  the  year  2003— a  dictator  will  be 
considering  invading  his  or  her  neigh- 
bor. That  dictator  will  look  hack  on 
1991.  and  Saddam  Hussein,  and  will  a^k 
him  or  herself,  did  the  United  Nations 
stand  firm''  Did  the  United  States,  the 
leader  of  the  United  Nations,  stand 
firm?  Or  after  5  months  of  diplomatii 
and  economic  efforts,  did  we  back  off 
on  the  U.N.  resolution  and  let  Saddam 
Hussein  carry  the  day'^ 

Let  Members  stand  firm  with  the 
United  Nations  and  with  the  President. 
Let  the  Members  vote  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  next  century.  Let  Mem- 
bers support  the  Solarz-Mlchel  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Kanjorski]. 

Mr  KANJORSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
as  a  cosponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
Bennett- Durtxn  resolution 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  confirms  our  sol- 
emn obligation  under  article  I.  section  8  ot  the 
U  S  Constitution  to  act  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  m  the  decision  to  go  to  war 

As  I  have  stated  on  this  floor  a  numtier  of 
times  in  the  last  3  days,  the  process  we  are 


currently  undertaking  is  vital  to  our  country, 
and  vital  to  the  Constrtutjon  our  Nation  de- 
pends upon. 

Today  we  are  detiating  the  (Xiwers  ol  one 
man  to  commit  American  lives  and  resources 
to  war  when  our  country  or  our  citizens  are 
not  directly  threatened. 

If  we  do  not  test  our  Constitution  now.  when 
we  have  the  time  and  are  not  directly  in 
harm's  way,  we  allow  the  potential  for  future 
constitutional  crises  to  rock  this  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  not  only  in  favor  of 
the  Bennett- Durbin  resolution,  but  also  in  sup- 
port of  our  Constitution  and  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
supporting  this  cntical  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBEY).  The  Chair  would  say  at  this 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr  Hyde]  has  3  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr 
Dl'RBIN]  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr  Roth]. 

Mr  ROTH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  for  two  fun- 
damental reasons.  First,  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  what  is  perhaps  Congress' 
most  solemn  constitutional  function. 
And  second,  because  it  addresses  the 
failure  by  Congress  to  live  up  to  its 
duty  thus  far  in  this  world  crisis.  For 
both  resisons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  reaffirmation  that  Con- 
gress will  fulfill  its  responsibility  lo 
speak  for  and  act  for  the  people  in  de- 
termining when  force  will  be  used  on 
t>ehalf  of  our  country.  Article  I,  section 
8.  clause  11  of  the  Constitution  is  clear: 
only  Congress  can  declare  war.  The 
Founding  Fathers  left  no  doubt  about 
That.  204  years  ago.  Their  intention  was 
that  the  power  to  commit  the  nation  to 
war  must  reside  with  the  Congress,  as 
the  institution  which  most  directly 
speaks  for  the  people  of  this  country 
The  question  today  is.  how  should  this 
constitutional  principle  apply  in  to- 
day's world,  where  the  use  of  armed 
force  as  an  instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy is  usually  limited,  both  in  scope 
and  purpose,  without  any  declaration 
that  a  state  of  war  exists.  Clearly,  the 
President,  acting  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  must  have  flexibility  to  act,  but 
it  is  equally  clear  that  Congress  cannot 
abdicate  its  Constitutional  duty  or  its 
responsibility  to  the  people  to  serve  as 
their  voice. 

In  the  5  months  since  this  crisis 
began.  Congress  has  not  fulfilled  its 
duty  The  President  committed  200.000 
troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf  without  any 
formal  action  by  Congress.  When  we 
adjourned  last  October,  we  made  a  spe- 
cial provision  to  come  back  into  ses- 
sion to  act  in  this  crisis.  Yet  when  the 
President  doubled  our  troop  commit- 
ment to  more  than  400.000  Congress  did 
not  convene.  Nor  did  we  meet  to  con- 
sider the  United  States'  role  in  seeking 
or  implementing  the  United  Nations 
resolution,  which  Is  cited  as  the  basis 


for  threatening  military  action  against 
Iraq.  In  short.  Congress  did  nothing 
until  now,  a  few  days  before  the  UN. 
deadline,  when  this  crisis  has  reached 
the  precipice  of  war. 

This  resolution  is  important  to  re- 
mind the  President  that  he  must  come 
to  Congress  for  the  authority  to  use 
force.  As  this  crisis  has  demonstrated, 
when  Congress  leaves  a  vacuum.  Presi- 
dents can  step  in  and  maneuver  Con- 
gress into  a  position  where  a  vcte 
against  military  action  is  a  vole  to  un- 
dercut our  troops  at  their  moment  of 
maximum  vulnerability. 

For  me.  it  is  a  bitter  choice  to  be 
forced  into  the  position  we  find  our- 
selves today.  It  is  the  result  of  Con- 
gress' failure  to  be  more  involved  m 
the  preceding  months,  as  this  crisis  has 
escalated.  Now.  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  back  up  the  President  by  voting  for 
the  use  of  force — a  step  that  I  fervently 
hope  the  President  will  not  use.  and 
should  not  use  while  there  is  the 
slightest  hope  for  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  because  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  diplomacy  can 
succeed  only  with  a  demonstration  of 
unity  in  our  Government  that  I  can 
vote  for  the  authority  to  use  force. 
Five  months  ago.  two  months  ago.  one 
month  ago.  a  full  debate  by  Congress 
could  have  allowed  other  options  for 
our  action.  Today,  because  of  this  in- 
stitution's inaction,  we  have  only  one. 

That  is  why  this  resolution  is  so 
vital. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Tr.^fic.'lNT]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  has  become  an  early 
American  wall  decoration.  Everybody 
sees  it.  Nobody  reads  it.  Nixon  raped  it. 
Reagan  shredded  it.  The  truth  be 
known  here.  George  Bush  would  dis- 
regard it. 

Through  all  this.  Congress  turned 
their  back.  They  turned  their  back 
that  dealt  with  Vietnam.  They  turned 
their  back  that  dealt  with  Korea.  Con- 
gress cannot  afford  to  turn  their  back 
as  it  deals  with  the  Persian  Gulf. 

If  Members  think  the  gulf  cannot 
turn  into  a  Vietnam,  let  me  tell  Mem- 
bers something:  Yitzhak  Shamir  and 
King  Fahd  are  both  singing  "Onward 
Christian  Soldiers."  I  assure  Members 
that  it  can  happen.  I  say  this  today.  It 
should  be  quite  clear  that  Congress' 
legislative  history  is  simply  this:  Any 
President  that  disregards  the  Constitu- 
tion on  warmaking  powers  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  subject  to  impeachment.  If 
Congress  has  any  courage  at  all.  Con- 
gress will  set  that  record  straight. 

Mr.  ITi'DE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  V-2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Shuster]. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
asked,  what  is  the  hurry?  Well,  after  5 
months  of  rebuffed  diplomacy,  every 
day  that  this  Congress  procrastinates, 
Saddam's  factories  are  producing  more 
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chemical  and  biologrical  weapons,  more 
anthrax,  more  botulism,  more  sarin. 
This  is  a  lethal  nerve  gas-  And  yes, 
more  progress  on  nuclear  weapons 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  if  indeed 
we  must  resort  to  military  force,  those 
factories  of  death  and  destruction  and 
terrorism  will  surely  be  targets. 

So  today,  not  next  week,  not  next 
month,  but  today,  we  must  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  remove  this 
scourge,  or  the  face  of  history  will  pass 
judgment  upon  the  Congress,  as  the 
Congress  that  failed  to  do  their  duty. 

Mr  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MCEWEN]. 

Mr.  MCEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  my  daughter  asked  the  question 
as  postulated  by  her  fourth  grade 
teacher:  Will  your  father  vote  for  war 
or  for  peace'' 

As  I  looked  into  the  face  of  that  lit- 
tle life  that  I  value  more  than  my  own, 
I  thought  how  simple  it  is  when  a  per- 
son knows  no  history,  when  they  have 
no  memory,  when  they  see  no  con- 
sequences, when  a  person  lives  only  for 
today. 

Munich  simply  said.  "You  go  no  fur- 
ther." From  now  on  we  will  have  sanc- 
tions. When  Chamberlain  landed  and 
held  up  the  paper  on  which  he  had  the 
few  words  that  held  peace  in  our  time, 
the  crowds  lined  the  streets,  blocked 
Downing  Street,  so  much  that  he  could 
not  enter,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
roared  their  approval.  They  asked  the 
little  stooped  66-year-old  remnant  of 
World  War  I.  Lord  Adm.  Winston 
Churchill.  "What  do  you  think?  He  has 
brought  us  peace  in  our  time." 
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Churchill  said.  "The  Prime  Minister 
faced  the  question  between  war  and 
shame,  and  he  has  chosen  both   " 

From  that  day  until  now  the  world 
has  learned,  all  the  civilized  world, 
unanimous  m  the  United  Nations. 

Mubarak  has  placed  the  future  of 
Egypt  on  the  line 

The  tremendous  economic  sacrifices 
of  Turkey,  the  Communist  bloc  have 
all  said.  "We  will  stop  tyranny  at  its 
first  step." 

Hitler  said.  "I  intend  to  go  no  fur- 
ther." 

Hussein  has  said.  "I  intend  to  go  all 
the  way.  I  intend  to  unite  the  entire 
Arab  world  under  my  command" 

And  the  civilized  world  has  said.  We 
will  stop  you  here." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  1991  should  do  no  less 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeF.^ZIO]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Bennett-Durbin 
constitutional  War  Powers  Resolution 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
resolution  otiered  by  my  colleagues,  Mr  Bem- 
NETT  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Durbin  of  Illinois.  I  am 
encouraged  that,   at   long   last.   Congress   is 
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confirming  its  exclusive  right  to  commit  ttiis 
Nation  to  war  In  ttie  present  case.  I  strongly 
oppose  granting  the  authority  to  the  President 
to  make  war  against  Iraq 

Just  over  3  years  ago,  when  American  serv- 
icemen were  dying  in  the  Persian  GuK  to  pro- 
tect Kuwaiti  oil  shipments.  I  made  the  p)oint 
that  the  United  States  was  in  the  37th  year  of 
a  constitutional  crisis  The  crisis  began  when 
President  Harry  Truman  introduced  a  large 
American  military  force  into  the  Korean  conflict 
without  any  congressional  authorization  what- 
soever His  administration  advanced  the  un 
heard  of  tfieory  that  "the  President,  as  Conv 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Arnned  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  has  full  control  over  the  use 
thereof  " 

For  tfie  first  time  m  American  hir;tory.  a 
President  claimed  the  lull  share  of  the 
warmaking  powers  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
U  S  Constitution  Today.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
in  the  40lh  year  of  that  constitutional  crisis, 
and  Congress  is  still  tailing  in  its  responsibility 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  clearly  in- 
terxled  that  the  power  to  initiate  war.  whether 
declared  or  undeclared,  should  reside  m  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  They  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  declare  war  (and] 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water". 
Congress  was  given  thereby  sole  authority 
over  not  only  declared  wars,  but  undeclared 
military  actions  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
ol  the  United  States  The  Framers  also  gave 
Congress  the  power  to  "make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces."  the  pwwer  to  "define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions," and  the  pxDwer  to  "raise  and  support 
Armies  '   '   '  [and]  a  navy  " 

It  that  weren't  enough.  Congress  is  given 
perhaps  the  broadest  grant  of  power  in  the 
Constitution,  the  [XDwer  "to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  fxoper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any 
department  or  office  thereof  " 

The  President's  vaunted  power  as  Corrv 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  accord- 
ing to  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  among  tfie 
Framers  was  tfie  champion  for  a  strong  Presi- 
dency, was  limited  to  "nothing  more  than  the 
supreme  command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces. "  as  opposed  to  the  Bnt 
ish  King.  wtx)se  power  included  "the  declaring 
of  war  and  '  '  "  the  raising  and  regulating  of 
fleets  and  armies  " 

The  Framers  sought  to  create  a  chief  exec- 
utive, not  another  king  The  power  to  lead  the 
Nation  into  a  costly  overseas  military  adverv 
ture  was  a  power  they  explicitly  denied  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  James  Madi- 
son spoke  for  all  of  his  colleagues  wtien  he 
wrote,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson: 

The  i'onstitutu>n  suppxises.  what  the  his 
Ujrv  cf  all  ifiivernmenis  demonstrates,  the 
ExpcuMvH  IS  ihe  branch  of  power  most  Inter 
esled  In  war  and  most  prone  to  It.  It  has  ac 
cordlnifly  with  studies  care,  vested  the  ques 
tlon  of  war  In  the  I>eKlslat.urc 

Presidents  up  until  Harry  Truman  by  and 
large  honored  the  constitutional  scfieme  But 
since  that  time,  the  President  has  increasingly 


asserted  the  power  to  make  war  at  tfie  ex- 
pense of  the  Constitution  and  the  legitimate 
role  of  the  U  S   Congress 

The  constitutional  cnsis  came  to  a  head  with 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  a 
loosely  worded  declaration  supporting  the 
President's  actions  to  defend  U  S  Armed 
Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  and  deter  aggres 
sion  Memt)ers  of  the  Senate  rose  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  resolution  was  not  intended  to 
authorize  a  wider  war.  but  two  US.  Presidents 
read  it  differently 

Only  two  Members  of  Congress  opposed 
the  Gulf  ol  Tonkin  resolution  One  of  them 
was  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  In  opposirig  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution  later  today,  i  am 
pwoud  to  echo  his  words  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  1964: 

I  t)elleve  history  will  record  that  we  have 
made  a  fcreat  mistake  by  subverting  and  cir- 
cumventing the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  means  of  this  resolution.  As  I  ar- 
gued earlier  today,  we  are  in  effect  giving 
the  President  war  making  powers  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war  I  lieUeve  that 
to  be  a  historic  mlstAke 

History  vindicated  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

The  War  Powers  Resolution,  passed  in 
1973  over  President  Nixon's  veto,  was  a  re- 
sponse not  only  to  the  excesses  of  the  Execu- 
tive during  the  Vietnam  war,  but  also  to  the 
near-total  abdication  ol  responsibility  during 
that  period  by  Congress  The  resolution  was 
intended  to: 

Insure  that  the  collective  judgment  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President  will  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities,  or  Into  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities  Is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and 
to  the  continued  use  of  such  forces  In 
hoslltlltles  or  In  such  situations 

The  resolution  requires  the  President  to  re- 
port to  Congress  under  section  4(a)(1)  wherv 
ever  he  introduces  US  Armed  Forces  into 
hostile  situations  Congress  must  act  within  60 
days  to  authorize  their  continued  presence,  or 
they  must  be  withdrawn  Unfortunately,  Presi- 
dential compliance  with  the  reporting  and  con- 
sulting requirements  ot  the  resolution  has 
been  nearly  nonexistent 

The  Congressional  Recohd  is  equaiu  dis- 
mal. In  1987,  when  President  Reagan  used 
the  US  Navy  to  escort  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
tankers.  tx)th  the  House  and  Senate  repeat- 
edly ducked  the  war  powers  issue  Despite  a 
major  military  bjiidup  in  the  gulf — despite  the 
fact  that  37  U  S  seamen  aboard  the  US  S 
Stark  were  killed  by  an  Iraqi  missile,  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  vessels  were  damaged  by 
mines,  and  the  exchange  of  hostile  fire  be- 
tween United  States  and  Iranian  forces,  tfie 
President  did  not  submit  a  report  pursuant  to 
section  4(a)(1)  ol  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
and  Congress  did  not  demand  one 

It  was  left  to  a  number  ol  my  colleagues 
and  I  to  seek  relief  in  the  Federal  courts  The 
courts  judged  the  matter  to  be  a  nonjusticiable 
political  question  Today  we  have  arrived  at 
the  final  and  complete  unraveling  ol  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  The  President  has  once 
again  failed  to  properly  comply  with  tt>e  law. 
and  Congress  tias  offered  him  its  congratula- 
tions 
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The  near  war  with  Iraq  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves IS  a  classic  case  of  t)ad  policy  clXMces 
coming  home  to  haunt  us.  Iraq  has  a  k>ng  his- 
tory ol  aggression  in  the  region,  and  an  abys- 
mal human  rights  record,  and  has  violated 
international  conventions  against  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons,  going  so  tar  as  to  use 
them  against  its  own  population  Despite  ttiat, 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  have  in- 
creasingly tilted  United  States  pwlicy  toward 
Iraq  Their  bad  ludgment  was  compounded,  of 
course,  by  both  administrations'  failure  to  de- 
velop a  national  energy  policy  and  their  sys- 
tematic cuts  in  Federal  support  for  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  development 

Today,  a  large  American  force  sits  uneasily 
in  the  Arabian  desert  They  don't  riave  a  clear 
idea  why  they  are  there,  the  American  p>eople 
don't  have  a  clear  idea  why  ttiey  are  there, 
and  Congress  doesn't  have  a  clear  idea  why 
they  are  there 

Mr  Speaker  il  we  should  have  learned  any- 
thing (rem  the  military  misadventures  of  the 
last  40  years,  it  is  that  U  S  military  might 
should  not  be  committed  to  battle  without  a 
clear  statement  ol  U  S  objectives  and  the 
broad  support  of  ttie  American  people 

Will  our  citizens  support  an  indefinite  United 
States  presence  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula'' 
Will  they  support  a  war  to  put  back  in  power 
the  autocratic  billionaire  oil  sheiks  ot  Kuwaif 
Will  they  support  the  President  if  he  decides  to 
invade  Kuwait  and  Iraq''  Will  they  support  the 
decades-long  occupation  of  Iraq  ttiat  woukj 
follow''  These  are  the  kinds  ol  questions  ttiat 
we  must  answer  with  det>ate  in  Congress  on 
granting  the  President  authority  for  war  with 
Iraq.  The  Constitution  is  clear  Congress  must 
speak 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  In 
this  Chamber  will  allow  me  to  digrress 
at  least  partially  from  this  debate  for 
one  moment  I  feel  it  Is  the  ultimate  In 
hyprocrlsy  for  Soviet  F'resldent  Gorba- 
chev to  be  counselinff  President  Bush 
on  the  issue  of  peace  while  Soviet  para- 
troopers and  tank  forces  brutalize 
Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  Republics 

I  only  hope  that  America  can  save 
part  of  its  outrage  over  the  aKffression 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  reserve  It  for 
the  most  recent  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

One  of  the  saddest  responsibilities  of 
a  Member  of  Consrress  is  to  stand  at  the 
funeral  of  a  fallen  soldier.  Many  of  us 
have  done  it.  After  the  crack  of  the  ri- 
nes.  the  Honor  Guard  has  folded  Old 
Glory  into  the  neat  tricorner  and  hand- 
ed it  to  the  survivor,  it  is  often  our  re- 
sponsibility to  walk  up  and  strain  to 
find  some  words  to  say. 

I  have  listened  closely  to  the  debate 
over  the  last  2  days.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  lould  izo  up  to  a  younK  woman  I  know 
in  my  home  town,  a  black  American, 
whose  only  son  is  on  the  front  line  and 
say.  "I'm  very  sorry,  but  we  just 
couldn't  wait." 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  go  up  to  the 
father  or  to  the  mother  of  someone 
who  has  died  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield  and  say,   "I   regret  very   much 
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the  sorrow  to  your  family,  but  we  had 
to  get  it  over  with." 

I  certainly  do  not  know  that  I  could 
go  up  and  tell  someone  who  has  lost  a 
husband  that  it  was  more  important 
for  this  Congress  to  show  unity  than 
patience. 

These  statements  which  we  have 
heard  repeatedly  over  the  last  2  days 
may  have  the  ring  of  truth  and  sincer- 
ity to  some,  but  to  this  Congressman 
they  are  a  hollow  substitute  for  the 
principles  and  values  which  many 
Americans  treasure  as  worthy  of 
human  sacrifice 

War  and  killing  must  be  the  last  re- 
sort, and  before  we  lose  another  Amer- 
ican life  in  Operation  Desert  Shield,  we 
must  exhaust  every  reasonable  possi- 
bility for  peace,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
supporting  Hamilton-Gephardt. 

Now,  most  of  us  come  to  this  debate 
weary  of  all  the  statements  made  on 
the  floor  and  praying  that  our  collec- 
tive decision  is  wise,  whatever  it  is;  but 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  these  his- 
toric roles,  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
must  concede  this  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  a  national  crisis  with  an  ex- 
haustive debate  which  has  engaged  the 
opinions  and  Interests  of  the  American 
people  The  men  who  wrote  our  Con- 
stitution over  200  years  ago  understood 
that.  They  understood  the  gravity  of 
this  decision  and  they  knew  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  the  American  peo- 
ple we  represent  have  a  voice  in  this 
debate  over  the  fate  of  the  lives  of 
their  children 


biguous  possibility  or  partisan  loyalty 
to  any  President.  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican. 

It  is  far  more  important  that  we  as- 
sert clearly  and  directly  that  article  I. 
section  8,  clause  11,  is  alive  and  well. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  effectively  amend 
this  important  power  out  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution  with  the  gentlem.an 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett].  I  certainly 
hope  that  every  Member  in  this  Cham- 
ber, regardless  of  their  feelings  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  will  take  their  oath  of  of- 
fice seriously  and  vote  yes  on  the  Ben- 
nett-Durbin  resolution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Camp- 
bell]. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Bennett-Durbin  resolution. 

The  Bennett-Durbin  resolution  before  us 
correctly  states  that  only  the  Congress  can  de- 
clare war.  This  is  a  view  I  have  long  applied 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  However,  the  resolu- 
tion goes  further  and  states: 

Any  offensive  action  taken  against  Iraq 
must  be  explicitly  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  before  such  action  may 
be  initiated. 
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of  the  stiortness  of  time,  have  drafted  a  reso- 
lution that  incorrectly  states  this  important  pnn- 
ciple  of  constitutional  law.  The  President  does 
have  authonty  in  certain  occasions  to  use  of- 
fensive action,  and  to  say  he  doesn't  goes 
against  ttie  Constitution  as  much  as  to  say 
Congress  is  not  the  body  empowered  to  de- 
clare war. 

Let  me  also  take  this  occasion  to  place  be- 
fore the  public  my  reasons  tor  voting  in  favor 
ot  the  Solarz-Micfiel  joint  resoluton.  and 
against  ttie  Gephardt-Hamitton  concurrent  res- 
olution. Nothing  has  consunried  more  ot  my 
time  and  energy  since  becoming  a  Congress- 
man than  this.  It  is  a  terntjie  thing  to  go  to 
war.  Nevertheless,  war,  or  the  use  ot  force, 
has  t»een  justified  from  time  to  time  m  our  his- 
tory. 

The  use  ot  force  directed  at  Iraq's  chemical, 
biological,  and  inapient  nuclear  weapons  fa- 
cilrties  IS  justified.  The  world  would  be  a  safer 
place  it  Saddam  Hussein  no  longer  possessed 
chemical  and  biological  weapons,  or  the  po- 
tential tor  nuclear  weapons.  I  tselieve  an  air  or 
missile  attack  on  those  facilities  couW  tie  suc- 
cessful with  little  loss  ot  life.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  woukJ  necessanly  cause  Saddam 
Hussein  to  respond  by  invading  Saudi  Arabia 

Saddam  Hussein  is  the  only  national  leader 
on  the  worid  stage  wtio  has  used  chemical 
weapons — against  both  the  Iranians  and  the 
Kurds.  It  IS  likely  that  he  will  threaten  to  use 
them  again,  possibly  against  tfie  Turks,  the 


That  IS  not  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  Syrians,  the  Saudis,  or  the  Israelis   To  these 

Congress  alone  can  declare  war.  Let  me  otter  may  be  added  his  biological  weapons  Both  of 

at  least  one  concrete  and  realistic  example.  these  kinds  of  weapons  were  created  by  Iraq 

After  the  Achilla  Lauro  hijacking  and  murder  in  clear  violation  of  international  law, 
ot  the  American.  Leon  Klinghofter,  the  United         It  is  true  that  the  United  States  also  tias 

States  intercepted  an  Egyptian  plane  carrying  chemcal    weapons,    though    we    have    never 


A  week  ago  this  very  debate  was  m     the  hijackers  and  their  leader.  Abu  Abbas,  to     used  them  and  Saddam  Hussein  has.  Further 


Question  The  President  argued  that  he 
would  follow  the  Constitution,  but  he 
would  give  us  no  assurance  that  a  vote 
would  be  taken  before  war  began. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Delluivis]  initiated  a 
lawsuit  to  try  to  guarantee  that  con- 
stitutional voice,  and  today  the  Con- 
stitution has  prevailed.  The  American 
people  have  prevailed,  and  a  topic 
which  has  been  debated  far  and  wide  in 
barbershops,  sale  barns,  family  rooms, 
and  board  rooms,  has  finally  been  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  people's 
House. 

Even    the    Solarz-Michel     resolution 


freedom.  We  forced  the  plane  down  in  Italy, 
where  the  hijackers  were  arrested  and  con- 
victed. The  forcing  down  of  that  plane  was  of- 
fensive action  against  the  country  under 
whose  flag  that  plane  flew — Egypt.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  fought  the  War  of  1812  on  just 
that  issue,  the  pnnciple  of  tree  navigation  on 
the  high  seas.  Yet  President  Reagan  did  not 
seek,  nor  was  there  time  to  seek,  congres- 
sional approval  in  advance. 

Atxj  Abbas  was  let  go  by  the  Italian  auttion- 
ties  and  is  now  reported  to  be  living  in  Bagh- 
dad. Furthermore.  Saddam  Hussein  has  ex- 
plicitly threatened  terrorism  within  his  arsenal 
in  the  present  cnsis.  Suppose  we  learned  in 
the  next  week  ttiat  an  Iraqi  plane  or  ship  was 


more,  we  are  actively  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  ttie  Soviets  aimed  toward  mutual  elimi- 
nation of  these  weapons  And.  in  my  own 
case,  I  have  always  voted  against  funding 
their  creation  or  stockpiling 

Experts  disagree  on  how  soon  Iraq  will  tiave 
a  nuclear  device,  but  the  estimates  range  from 
less  than  i  year  to  5  years.  Complex  delivery 
systems  may  take  longer,  tfiough  we  know 
Iraq  does  possess  the  SCUD  surface-to-sur- 
face long-range  missile.  Without  overempha- 
sizing the  point.  I  think  we  can  conclude  that 
Iraq's  nuclear  potential  is  also  worttiy  of  corv 
cem.  Yes,  several  ottier  countnes  possess  nu- 
clear arms:  but  wfiat  is  unique  about  Saddam 
Hussein    IS    his    jxoven    willingness    to    use 


makes  it  clear  that  we  are  authorizing     carrying  Abu  Abbas  out  ot  Iraq.  If  the  Presi-     chemical  weapons,  which  could  indicate  a  wKI- 


the  President.  We  are  giving  him  au- 
thority. We  are  not  conceding  the 
President  had  this  authority  without 
us. 

Now,  some  argue  they  can  conceive 
of  a  set  of  facts  where  some  President 
in  the  future  faced  with  extraordinary 
circumstances  might  not  be  able  to 
seek  congressional  authorization.  I  will 
concede  that  point.  History  proves  that 
point.  It  is  not  unusual  or  even  uncon- 
stitutional for  a  President  to  use  his 
power  as  Comrrmnder  In  Chief  and  ask 
for  congressional  approval  after  the 
fact,  and  certainly  not  all  uses  of  force 
constitute  war;  but  I  would  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  not  squander  its  con- 
stitutional  birthright  over  some  am- 


dent  forced  that  plane  or  ship  to  stop,  to  take 
Abu  Abbas  fxisoner  for  the  murder  ot  Leon 
Klinghofter.  it  would  be  an  offensive  action 
against  Iraq.  There  would  not  be  time  to  seek 
explicit  approval  in  advance  from  Congress  tor 
such  an  action.  This  is  a  realistk;  exannple.  in 
the  precise  context  of  ttie  present  cnsis. 

The  problem  with  the  Bennett-Durtjin  resolu- 
tion, evidently,  is  that  It  is  drafted  too  broadly. 
It  is  simply  impossible  tor  the  President  to 
submit  "any  offensive  action"  to  ttie  [Xior  corv 
sideration  and  apfxoval  of  Congress.  And  the 
resolution  says  "exptJcrtty;"  its  drafters  intend  it 
to  sweep  broadly. 

Had  the  resolution  said  that  the  Congress 
alone  can  declare  war  under  our  Constitution. 


ingness  to  use  at  least  a  tactical  nuclear 
weapon  as  well.  At  ttie  very  least,  he  couW 
make  a  threat  to  do  so  ttiat  his  neighbors 
would  consider  very  creditite 

The  present  cnsis.  ttierefore.  as  I  see  it.  af- 
fords ttie  opportunity  to  nd  the  world  ot  hof- 
nt)le  weapons  held  by  a  man  who  has  used 
them  tjefore.  Whereas  eliminating  these  weap- 
ons was  not  ttie  focus  of  ttie  U.N.  resolution, 
their  destruction  would  be  purte  consistent  with 
the  resolution,  wtiich  autfiorizes  the  use  of 
force  necessary  to  drive  Iraq  from  Kuwait.  For 
one  point,  destroying  ttiese  weapons  facilities 
might  convince  Saddam  Hussein  that  he  is  in 
a  position  of  military  inferiofity,  so  that  he 
migtit  voluntarily  ttien  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 


would  have  supported  it.  But  the  drafters,  ei-     or.  perhaps,  be  toppled  from  power  m  tus  own 
ther  intentionally  or  through  impfecision  born     country.   Also,   destroying  ttiem   is   a   togtcal 
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prelude  to  any, war  that  might  come — as  a  way 
of  pfOtecting  our  own  troops  from  t>eing  at 
tacked  with  them 

Additionally.  I  think  rt  would  be  defensible  to 
use  force  to  seal  off  Kuwait— to  intercept  any 
attempt  to  resupply  ttie  Iraqi  troops  there  H 
we  were  successful  m  enforang  a  complete 
blockade  by  land,  sea.  and  air.  tt>e  Iraqi  troops 
in  Kuwait  could  then  be  invited  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  enter  Saudi  Arabia  I  am  hope- 
ful they  would  do  so — again,  ending  this  rnsis 
with  relatively  little  loss  of  life  I  d<i  recoqm/e 
that  lives  will  be  lost  by  shooting  down  Ir.iqi 
suppty  planes  or  tX)mbinq  overland  r^supp/y 
convoys  or  ships  But  this  would  still  be  far 
short  of  an  all  out  war 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  all  the  information 
of  which  the  President  is  aware,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  wiser  for  American  troops  not  to  be 
committed  to  a  larxl  invasion  ol  Iraq  or  Kuwait 
The  potential  tor  large-scale  loss  of  life  m  such 
a  contingency  is  high  After  destroying  the 
chemical  and  biological  weafxins  and  inter 
dieting  the  resupply  of  Kirwait.  I  would  think 
the  witfxlrawal  from  Kuwait  or  tfie  defection  ot 
Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait  would  soon  follow 
But  if  It  didn't,  I  would  favor  tfie  replacement 
of  United  States  troops  in  the  Saudi  desert 
Waiting  out  the  long  term  in  a  purely  defensive 
posture  can.  I  believe,  be  the  mission  of  the 
troops  from  Saudi  Arabia,  Fgypt,  and  Syria 
An  Arab  nation  force  couki  defend  Sau<1i  Ara 
bia  from  any  threatened  further  mvasKin  tiy 
Saddam  Hussein,  especially  after  he  had  tx-on 
deprived  ot  his  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
U  S  forces  could  be  limited  to  the  air  and  sea 
power  necessary  to  maintain  air  superionty  in 
the  event  of  a  such  an  attack 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  such  an  invasion 
sfwuld  be  maintained,  and  this  tfie  President 
IS  doing  in  hopes  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
wittTdraw  completely 

Some  critics  have  argued  that  our  decisions 
have  been  driven  by  oil  While  tfiere  is  no 
doubt  that  oil  is  important  to  tfie  present  workt 
economy,  our  access  to  oil  was  not  a  factor  m 
my  vote  I  f\ave  tong  tselieved  that  our  country 
needs  to  move  away  from  fossil  fuels,  pri- 
manly  for  environmental  reasons,  but  also  tor 
reasons  ot  national  security  Thie  real  issues 
for  rrve  are  chemical  weapons,  daily  human 
rights  abuses  by  \be  Iraqis  in  Kuwait,  and  a 
charge  to  guarantee  tfie  long-term  peace  in 
the  world  through  a  nt^wly  invigorated  United 
Nations 

One  last  point — ttie  cost  ot  this  entire  oper- 
atton  must  be  tx)rne  to  a  tar  greater  degree  by 
the  Saudis,  and  by  our  otfier  allies  The 
Saudis  hiave  t)enefited  from  the  higher  workl 
price  ot  oil — estimates  are  S2  to  S3  tJillion  a 
rrKinth  of  increased  revenues  That  entire  sum 
should  go  to  tfie  multilateral  force  arrayed 
against  Iraq  Americans  are  taking  ttte  risk  of 
loss  of  life,  that  is  tfie  greatest  contribution 
imaginabte 

Our  votes  today  are  on  autfxjri/ing  the  use 
of  force  or  waiting  for  the  economic  sanctions 
to  tiave  more  effect 

Tfie  latter  course  condemns  tfie  Kuwaiti 
people  to  human  rights  abuses  throughout  tfie 
time  we  continue  to  wait  Tfie  Amnesty  Inter 
national  report  on  wfiat  the  Iraqi  sokjiers  fiave 
done  to  indrvidual  Kuwaitis  makes  tiorritying 
reading — rape,   gouging   out  ol  eyes,  castra 


tion,     beating     individuals     while     suspended, 
summary  execution 

The  latter  course  allows  Saddam  Hussein 
more  time  to  build  more  weapons,  incJuding 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  capable  ol 
killing  thousands  It  allows  his  troops  to  dig  in 
deef)ef  his  air  defenses  to  be  made  more 
comprehensive  When  the  time  comes  to  go  to 
war,  our  troops  will  thus  tie  under  greater 
threat   I  cannot  do  that. 

Only  the  former  course  authon/es  the  de- 
struction of  horrible  weapons  created  in  corv 
travention  ol  international  law,  used  in  con- 
travention ot  international  iaw  and  all  human 
decency  Only  the  tormt?r  holds  out  the  fiope 
of  replacing  Saddam  Hussein,  the  only  leader 
on  the  world  stage  today  to  have  used  cfiemi- 
cal  weapons 

It  is  a  sorry  thing  to  conclude  that  the  use 
of  force  IS  ever  necessary  to  settle  disputes  m 
the  affairs  ol  nations  But  we  must  use  force 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  world  is  nd  ot  those 
who  invade  their  peaceful  neighbors,  to  rape, 
torture,  steal,  and  murder 

It  IS  far  more  comfortable  to  seek  peace  at 
any  price  Some  would  never  use  torce,  many 
ot  them  are  saints,  too  many  of  them  are  mar- 
tyrs But  we  Members  ol  Congress  cannot  at- 
lord  to  take  that  posture  We  are  sworn  to  pro- 
tect those  wfiom  we  represent  We  have,  by 
taking  public  office,  taken  on  the  fieavy  re- 
sponsibility of  authorizing  tfie  use  ol  torce 
when  it  must  be  so  This  is  a  time  when  it 
must  be  so 

Mr  MORRISON  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
three  votes  to  cast  today  that  are  ot  great  sig- 
nificance I  cfioose  to  comment  on  them  m 
their  order  ol  appearance  on  the  calendar 

First,  the  Bennett -Durbin  resolution  calling 
for  no  offensive  action  against  Iraq  without 
congressional  approval 

History  shows  that  tfie  Presidents  ol  the 
United  States  have  initiated  military  action  on 
about  ?60  different  ixxasions  while  Congress 
has  declared  war  five  times 

As  tfie  clock  ticks  toward  the  January  15 
U  N  deadline,  this  legislative  option  reopens  a 
centuries  old  det>ate  over  wfx)  has  wfiat  au- 
tlTority  under  the  Constitution  This  resolution 
simply  ties  tfie  President's  hands  on  any  of- 
fensive action  against  Iraq  unless  Congress 
specilically  approves,  a  process  that  could 
take  months 

I  would  love  to  tie  pan  ol  an  m-depth  debate 
on  this  constitutioruil  issue,  but  not  under  to- 
day's circumstances  As  history  reflects,  the 
Commander  m  Chief  has  the  authority  to  react 
instantly,  and  Congress  has  cfiosen  to  legally 
p>articip>ate  less  than  ?  percent  ot  the  time,  in 
every  case  in  support  of  ttie  President. 

This  resolution,  tfiough  nonbinding.  woukJ 
totally  ileny  the  Executive's  emergency  author- 
ity that  currently  does  not  necessanly  lead  to 
the  start  ot  war  That  autfiority  fias  been  used, 
tor  instance,  to  force  down  tfie  plane  carrying 
the  fleeing  murderers  ot  tfie  Achillie  Lauro  hi- 
lacking.  and  tfiere  are  numerous  other  exam- 
pies  ot  a  (ustitied  use  of  force 

In  ttie  name  ot  separation  ot  powers,  this 
resolution  is  unduly  restrctive  and  is  unneces 
sary  in  light  o'  tUe  resolution  offered  in  support 
ol  tfie  United  Nations 

Second,  tht»  Hamilton- Gephardt  resolution 
c-alling  tor  tfie  extension  of  economic  sanc- 
tions 


The  sanctions  fiave  tjeen  somewhat  effec- 
tive txjt  there  tias  been  universal  agreement  in 
congressional  hearings  that  sanctions  alone 
will  not  achieve  Iraq's  departure  from  Kuwait. 

My  conclusion  is  that  Saddam  Hussein  wins 
it  we  merely  attempt  to  extend  economic  sanc- 
tions Under  this  legislative  option,  he  has 
laced  up  to  tfie  United  fslations  and  tfie  United 
States,  and  we  tiack  away  while  he  slaughters 
the  people  ot  Kuwait  His  stature  is  enhanced, 
and  we  unravel  the  fabric  ol  international  co- 
operation that  IS  the  best  fiope  for  long-term 
world  peace 

I  believe  that  some  Members  will  vote  for 
t>oth  the  U  N  Presidential  authority  resolution 
and  extended  sanctions  This  has  some  appeal 
to  me  because  I  argued  weeks  ago  that  sanc- 
tions could  paly  a  greater  role  in  weakening 
Iraq  Since  then  the  United  Nations  has  ap- 
proved Resolution  No  678  with  the  January 
^b  deadline,  and  President  Bush  has  in- 
creased our  troop  strength  dramatically  Under 
today's  Circumstances,  I  t)elieve  that  support- 
ing both  resolutions  is  contradictory 

Third,  tfie  Solarz-Michel  resolution  autfionz- 
ing,  upon  certification  by  the  President  tfiat  all 
diplomatic  and  peaceful  means  have  been  ex- 
hausted, the  use  of  armed  forces  under  the 
provisions  ol  U  N   Resolution  678 

This  is  not  a  declaration  ol  war  It  is  author- 
ization tor  the  use  ol  torce  it  all  else  tails  It 
IS  a  twg  stick 

I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  positive  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  backing  up  the  United  Na- 
tions and  our  President,  will  tie  tfie  next  logical 
step  toward  a  (jeaceful  solution  and  tfie  most 
effective  message  that  we  can  deliver  to  Sad- 
Oam  Hussein  He  will  probably  be  encouraged 
by  the  debate,  as  our  system  of  government 
allows  the  full  presentation  of  dissenting 
views  But  a  strong  vote  in  support  of  this  joint 
resolution  is  the  enforceable  bottom  line  that 
also  ctiaracterizes  our  system 

The  President  does  not  need  this  autfiority 
to  proceed  under  the  U  N  resolution  and  its 
January  15  deadline  My  visits  to  tfie  White 
House  during  the  p»ast  few  days  underscore 
the  President's  support  for  Perez  de  Cuellar's 
last-minute  efforts  at  diptomacy,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  Iraq's  continuing  efforts  to  txeak  up 
the  international  strength  that  has  amassed 
against  his  brutality 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  well.  I 
guess  I  don't  really  know  what  the  point  of  this 
resolution  is 

Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  vests 
Congress  with  the  power  to  declare  war  The 
executive  and  legislative  brancfies  fnave  dis- 
agreed ever  since  on  how  this  power  relates 
to  tfie  President's  role  as  head  of  state  and 
Commander  in  Chief  ol  the  Armed  Forces 

I'm  sure  all  tfie  Members  ol  this  House 
agree  tfiat  tfie  President  sfioukj  consult  Con- 
gress on  planned  military  action,  and  seek 
congressional  autfionzation  wfienever  pos- 
sible This  IS  tiecause  our  political  system 
worVs  best  wfien  tfiere  is  agreement  between 
the  txancfies  of  Government  on  this  important 
question 

Pertiaps  tfiere  is  no  great  harm  in  adopting 
this  resolution,  provided  it  is  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  tfie  otfier  actions  that  will  be  taken  by 
this  House  and  the  Congress  I  fiope  and  ex- 
pect that  Congress  will  adopt  a  resolution  sup- 
porting   action    under    UN     Security    Council 


Resolution  No.  678  which  autfionzes  the  use 
of  all  necessary  means,  including  military 
force,  to  respond  to  Iraq's  aggression  against 
Kuwait 

This  resolution  simply  restates  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  on  the  power  to  declare  war. 
It  does  not  and  cannot  add  to  tfie  powers  of 
the  President  and  Congress  on  the  use  ol 
US  military  forces  overseas. 

Also,  this  resolution  speaks  only  of  offensive 
action  against  Iraq.  I  don't  know  what  this  is 
supposed  to  mean,  but  many  experts  believe 
that — under  both  international  and  domestic 
lav^ — military  actions  taken  as  part  of  U.N.  Se- 
cunty  Council  enforcement  actions  are  defen- 
sive in  nature.  They  tielieve  tfiat  a  state  ol  war 
fias  existed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  since  Saddam 
Hussein  invaded  Kuwait  on  August  2.  So. 
once  again,  this  resolution  woukj  not  impose 
any  new  limitation  on  tfie  President's  authonty. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  this — tfiat  the  House 
IS  now  prepanng  to  adopt  not  only  this  resolu- 
tion but  a  resolution  to  support  tfie  actions  that 
the  President  will  take,  in  accordance  with  the 
Security  Council  resolution,  to  turn  back  Iraq's 
aggression  against  Kuwait. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
nse  in  strong  support  ot  the  Durtiin-Bennetl 
resolution. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  I  have  Ijeen  deeply  concerned  by  the 
President's  continued  denial  of  tfie  Congress' 
constitutional  prerogative  with  regard  to  the 
declaration  of  war 

With  tfie  Bennett-Durbin  resolution,  Con- 
gress does  no  more  than  reassert  our  con- 
stitutional fxerogative — the  sole  power  to  de- 
clare war — which  article  I,  section  8  of  tfie 
US  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  alone. 

In  a  better  world,  such  a  restatennent  of  the 
Constitution  would  be  unnecessary.  But, 
today,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  climate  wfiere  an 
American  President  has  cast  among  ttie 
Annencan  people  sfiadows  of  doubt  on  Con- 
gress' role  in  making  war.  This  resolution  re- 
moves those  shadows,  and  reassures  tfie 
Amerxan  people  tfiat  war  will  never  be  de- 
clared in  this  country  by  one  person,  acting 
alone. 

Tfie  Prestdent  is,  of  course,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  once  war  is  begun,  but  he  fias  at>so- 
lutely  no  constitutional  authonty  to  start  a  war 
on  fus  own.  There  can  be  no  graver  dectsion 
than  a  decision  taking  our  country  to  war.  It  is 
Congress'  constitutional  prerogative  and  sol- 
emn responsibility  to  make  this  grave  deter- 
rmnatKHi. 

Tfie  resolution  before  us  makes  ttiis  point 
crystal  clear.  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OBE'i").  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  302.  nays 
131,  not  voting  2,  as  follows; 


.^iKTPrombie 
.^ckp^man 
.Alexander 
.Anderson 
.\ndrfws  iMEi 
.\ndrpws  iNJ  i 
.Andrews  iTXi 
.^nnunzio 
.\nthony 
.Appl**Kaip 
.\spiD 
AtkiM 
.AuCoin 
tUcthus 
Baj-nard 
B»'il<"n80n 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuler 
Berman 
Benll 
Bilbray 
Boehlert 
Bonlor 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamanle 
Byron 

Camptell  (CO) 
Cardin 
Carp>T 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clav 
Clement 
Coble 

Coleman  (MOi 
r-  leman  (TXi 
Collins  iIL) 
CoUins  (MI) 
Condlt 
Conle 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Cox  iILi 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Darden 
df  la  Garza 
De  Fazio 
r>e  Lauro 
DellumB 
Derrlik 
Dicks 
Dinirell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dooiey 
liorg-ao  (ND) 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Early 
El  kart 
Edwards  iCAl 
Edwards  iTXi 
EmerBon 
Engel 
EoKlisli 
Erdreich 
Eupy 
Evans 
Fasc«II 
Fawell 
Fazio 
Fei^han 
Flake 
Fo«lletLa 
Foley 
Ford  I  MI) 
Ford  iTNi 
Frank  iMAi 
Frost 
Oaydos 


iCT- 

SD. 


(Roll  No.  7] 
YEAS— 302 

Gejdensoc 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodliiyr 

Gortlon 

Gray 

Green 

Guonni 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hayes  (ID 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hertel 

Headland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

JefTerson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  < 

Johnson  < 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (.NC) 

Jonlz 

KanjorskI 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantoa 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  iCA' 

Lehman  iFLi 

Levin  iMIi 

Levine  ( C.^  • 

Lewis  (GAi 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey  ( NY  i 

Luken 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDCTTTlOtt 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMlUeniMDi 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  I WA. 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moo<b 

Moras 

Morella 

Mrazek 


Mu.Tphy 

Murtha 

Na^le 

Natcher 

.Seal  (MA) 

Seal  iNCi 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Ot)erstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  iNYi 

Owens  (LTi 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Payne iNJi 

Payne  (VA) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  iFLi 

Peterson  i  MN  i 

Petn 

Pickett 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Range  1 

Reed 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royhal 

Russo 

Sabc 

Sanders 

SangTTif^ister 

San  to  rum 

Sarpahus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slat  ten 

Slaughter  '  N  Y 

SmlUi  iFLi 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Siratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  iMSf 

Thomas  (GA 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torn  cell! 

Towns 

Trallcanl 

Trailer 


Unsoeld 
Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Wa.sh;ngton 


Allard 

Archer 

.Vrmey 

Baker 

Balienger 

Barrett 

Bartiett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

BiUrakif 

Bhley 

Boehner 

Broomfield 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Combest 

Coughlin 

Cox  (CA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Dans 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doolitlle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goss 

Gradlson 


Waters 

Waxmac 

Weisf 

Weldoc 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

NAYS— 131 

Orandy 

Gunderson 
Hancock 

Hansen 

HaMert 

Hat-cher 

HeHey 

Herger 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Kasich 

Kolbe 

Ky! 

Lagomarslno 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  I FL ) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lowery  iCA' 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McEwen 

McMillan  iNCi 

Michel 

Miller  lOHi 

Mollnan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Momson 

Myers 

.Nichols 

Nussle 


Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  '  FL) 

Zimmer 


Oxley 
Packard 
Paxon 
Pickle 

Pursell 

(juilleo 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Rhodes 

RlKK* 

Rltler 

Robert* 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Schube 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  CVA) 

Smith  iL4) 

Smith  fSJ) 

Smith  .OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylor  (NO 

TTiomas  (CA 

Thomas   WY 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  ( AKi 

Zellff 


Dymally 


NOT  VOTING— 2 
Udall 
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Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  chang:ed  his  vote 
from    "nay"  to  "yea   " 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

REGARDING  UNITED  STATES  POLICY  TO  RE\'ERSE 
IRAQ'S  (X-CUPATION  OF  Kl-WAIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  section  3  of  House  Resolution  27, 
it  is  now  in  order  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution  printed  in  section  2 
of  House  Report  102-1  by,  and  if  offered 
by.  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  or  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  GEPR,^RDT].  or  their  des- 
ignee. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  rise? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  I  offer  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  No.  33. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 
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H  Con.  Res  33 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Revresentattves  (the 
Senate  concurring).  Thai  la)  the  Conijress  is 
flmily  committed  to  reversing  Iraq's  brutal 
and  Illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

(b)  The  Congress  authorizes  continued  use 
of  American  military  force  to  enforce  the 
United  Nations  economic  embargo  against 
Iraq,  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  from  direct 
Iraqi  attack:  and  to  protect  American  forces 
In  the  region. 

(c)  The  Congress  believes  that  continued 
application  of  International  sanctions  and 
diplomatic  efforts  to  pressure  Iraq  to  leave 
Kuwait  Is  the  wisest  course  at  this  time  and 
should  be  sustained. 

(d)  The  Congress  pledges  Its  full  and  con- 
tinued support  for  sustaining  the  policy  of 
Increasing  economic  and  diplomatic  pressure 
against  L-aq;  for  maintaining  our  military 
options;  and  for  efforts  to  Increase  the  mili- 
tary and  financial  contributions  made  by  al- 
lied nations. 

(6)  The  Constitution  requires  the  President 
to  obtain  authorization  from  the  Congress 
before  initiating  new  offensive  military  ac- 
tion or  waging  war  against  Iraq  or  Iraqi 
forces.  The  Congress  does  not  rule  out  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  at  a  later  time  of 
a  declaration  of  war  or  other  Congressional 
authorization  for  the  use  of  force  should  that 
become  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of  forc- 
ing Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait.  The  Congress 
win  consider  any  request  from  the  President 
for  such  an  authorization  expeditiously  in 
accordance  with  the  priority  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  2 
SEC.  X  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES. 

(a I  The  House  leadership  commits  to  ensur- 
ing swift  consideration  of  a  Presidential  re- 
quest to  authorize  the  use  of  force  against 
Iraq.  On  the  first  legislative  day  on  which 
the  President  submits  such  a  request,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  Introduce  (by  request)  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  carry  out  that  request.  Notwith- 
standing clause  4(bi  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expediting  the  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  any  Joint  resolution  Introduced  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection.  It  shall  be  In  order 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  present  for  consideration 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
providing  procedures  for  the  prompt  consid- 
eration of  that  Joint  resolution  under  this 
subsection. 

(bi  Subsection  (a)  is  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  determine  the 
rules  of  Its  proceedings  (so  far  as  relating  to 
such  House). 
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Mr  GEPHARDT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr  Gep- 
HARI/T]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  M  minutes. 

Ktir  what  purtx)se  does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr   EI)W.\rds]  rise'' 

Mr  KI)W.\KI)S  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,    I    rise    in    opposition    to    the 


Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
in  opposition  be  controlled,  20  minutes 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  TORRICELU]  and  10  minutes  by 
myself 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr  Hamilton). 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution. 

Congress  and  the  President  agree 
that  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait.  We  differ 
today  on  means,  not  ends. 

Supporters  of  Gephardt-Hamilton  are 
as  serious  about  reversing  aggression 
as  supporters  of  the  Presidents  resolu- 
tion. Iraq  will  be  forced  out  of  Kuwait, 

Our  strategy  is  not  sanctions  alone. 
It  includes  tough  sanctions,  diplomatic 
isolation  and  the  threat  of  force. 

This  strategy  is  working.  It  contin- 
ues to  ratchet  up  the  pressure  on  Iraq. 
You  simply  cannot  yet  say  this  strat- 
egy has  failed.  We  should  not  shift  to  a 
war  strategy. 

There  are  two  issues  before  members. 

First,  who  decides  when  we  use  force? 

We  have  a  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity to  vote  at  the  time  when  and  if  the 
President  concludes  force  is  necessary. 
That  decision  must  be  made  jointly. 

The  President's  resolution  means 
Congress  gives  up  the  right  to  decide. 
It  means  we  give  the  President  unlim- 
ited discretion  to  start  a  war  in  cir- 
cumstances that  cannot  be  foreseen.  He 
should  not  make  that  decision  alone. 

Second,  should  we  stay  the  course"' 

I  believe  there  are  three  arguments 
for  staying  the  course. 

First,  the  three-pronged  US  strat- 
egy of  tough  sanctions,  diplomatic  iso- 
lation and  the  threat  of  force  is  work- 
ing. 

It  has  produced  results.  Iraq  has  been 
Isolated;  hostages  have  been  released; 
Saudi  Arabia  is  safe;  and  oil  continues 
to  flow. 

Economic  sanctions  have  begun  to 
bite.  They  are  seriously  damaging  the 
Iraqi  economy.  They  will  inflict  fur- 
ther pain  in  all  sectors.  There  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  this  strategy 
will  succeed. 

Second,  our  current  strategy  is  bet- 
ter than  the  alternative  of  war.  There 
are  no  guarantees  war  will  be  quick  or 
easy 

War  will  have  risks  for  the  United 
States  and  unintended  consequences. 
War  will:  Split  the  coalition,  estrange 
us  from  our  closest  allies;  make  us  the 
object  of  Arab  hostility;  endanger 
friendly  governments  in  the  region, 
and  not  be  easy  to  end,  once  started. 
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War  will  be  largely  a  U  S.  operation 
We  have  three-quarters  of  the  fighting 
forces.  The  coalition  will  be  divided  by 
war.  Some  partners:  Will  fight  only  In 
Kuwait,  not  in  Iraq:  some  will  rethink 
IJarticipation  if  Israel  enters,  some  will 
not  use  ground  forces:  and  still  others 
have  not  sent  ground  forces.  Coalition 
support  for  war  is  questionable.  War 
promises  no  neat  solution. 

What  does  it  mean  to  win  a  war.  and 
what  comes  next?  The  region  is  vola- 
tile and  prone  to  violent  change;  alli- 
ance shift.  A  few  years  ago,  we  helped 
Saddam  Hussein  against  the  ayatollah: 
some  think  Saddam's  demise  will  solve 
all  our  problems:  it  will  not.  Who  will 
rule  in  Baghdad"'  Who  will  police  the 
region''  What  will  be  our  role?  Bringing 
stability  to  the  Middle  East  after  a  war 
will  be  protracted  and  difficult. 

Third,  diplomatic  options  have  not 
been  exhausted. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  isolated.  You  do 
not  get  a  message  to  him  if  you  do  not 
convey  it  directly.  Six  hours  of  talks 
after  nearly  six  months  of  stalemate 
with  a  Foreign  Minister  who  is  not  a 
key  adviser  do  not  exhaust  diplomacy. 
several  other  diplomatic  initiatives  are 
underway;  and  to  declare  war  ends  di- 
plomacy. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  Speaker,  some  of  the  President's 
supporters  call  his  resolution  the  last, 
best  chance  for  p)eace.  Two  chief  spon- 
sors of  the  President's  resolution  call 
it  the  equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war   You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution: 
Preserves  the  role  of  the  Congress: 
guarantees  our  partitlpation  in  any  de- 
cision; and  does  not  delegate  that  deci- 
sion to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  stay  the 
course:  Current  policy  is  working:  we 
are  putting  the  screws  on  Iraq;  the 
sanctions  are  biting;  diplomatic  op- 
tions are  opening:  and  events  are  mov- 
ing in  our  direction.  You  simply  cannot 
make  the  judgment  today  that  current 
U.S.  strategy  has  failed.  This  strategy 
stands  a  reasonable  chance  of  success 

There  are  better  alternatives  to  war 
War  will  bring  devastation,  death,  hor- 
ror and  havoc  far  beyond  Iraq,  we  must 
exhaust  all  options  before  we  resort  to 
the  use  of  force:  and  we  must  stay  the 
course. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Gephardt-Ham- 
ilton resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    (Mr 
Edwards] 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  California  [Mr    LKWis). 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  last  two  days  have  reflected  the 
best  of  American  tradition  at  a  mo- 
ment of  crisis.  We  have  listened  to 
Members'  opinions  reflecting  every 
conceivable  point  of  view  regarding  the 
challenge  we  face  in  the  Middle  P^itst 
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This  morning  we  have  reached  the  mo- 
ment of  truth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  very  re- 
strained in  their  rhetoric  during  the 
debate  today.  It  is  one  thing  to  make 
speeches  for  domestic  consumption.  It 
1.S  quite  another  to  realize  that  what 
we  say  here,  right  now.  is  being  care- 
fully measured  by  Saddam  Hussein. 
America  will  not  be  hurt  by  what  her 
politicians  do  not  say  today. 

The  President  wants  peace  He  op- 
poses the  kind  of  violence  that  led  to 
the  absorption  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq.  He 
needs  the  united  strength  of  all  of 
.■America  as  he  extends  his  hand  for  a 
peaceful  solution.  Let  us  make  certain 
that  what  we  say  and  do  here  does  not 
weaken  his  hand 

Every  voice  that  does  not  support  the 
world's  opposition  to  Iraq's  aggression 
weakens  the  President's  voice.  Every 
voice  that  does  not  support  the  logic  of 
the  United  Nations  muffles  the  world's 
cry  for  peace  My  colleagues,  to  each  of 
you  p^Tsonally  I  must  say  this,  do  not 
let  your  voice  weaken  the  slim  chance 
for  peace. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  aggressive  in- 
tent beyond  Kuwait.  If  President  Bush 
had  not  acted  swiftly  in  August.  Iraq 
would  have  moved  on  Saudi  Arabia  and 
we  would  already  be  at  war.  Since  that 
time,  a  vast  coalition  of  nations  seek- 
ing a  new  world  order  has  come  to- 
gether to  condemn  Iraq's  occupation  of 
Kuwait  and  demand  its  withdrawal. 

The  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  have  exercised  every  possible 
avenue  to  bring  about  a  diplomatic  so- 
lution. In  the  meantime,  Hussein  con- 
tinues to  build  his  militai-y  capability. 
He  is  moving  quickly  to  develop  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  including  mis- 
siles to  accurately  deliver  poison  gas. 
He  IS  working  frantically  toward  nu- 
clear capability 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  squarely 
face  that  line  in  the  sand.  Yes.  my  col- 
leagues, the  time  has  come  for  us  to  set 
aside  partisanship  The  time  has  come 
for  a  united  American  voice  to 
strengthen  the  President's  effort  for 
p>eace 

I  am  not  unlike  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who  have  family  serving  in 
the  gulf.  My  nephew  Erich,  who  com- 
mands a  Black  Hawk  helicopter  crew, 
is  among  the  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  on  the  front  lines  in  the 
Saudi  desert.  Thoughts  of  him  weigh 
heavily  on  my  mind.  Like  most  people, 
I  do  not  want  to  see  America  go  to  war. 
But  like  Erich.  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port my  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  civilized 
world's  opposition  to  Iraq's  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  We  must  join  the  world  of  na- 
tions to  see  that  Saddam  Hussein's  ag- 
gression does  not  prevail.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  overwhelming  support 

to  the  UN.  resolutions  and  the  world 
effort   toward   a   sensible   and   peaceful 

resolution 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mvrtha]. 

Mr.  "mURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
brutal  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Presi- 
dent Bush  reacted  quickly.  He  sent  in 
the  82d  Airborne,  he  sent  m  the  Marine 
Expeditionary  Force,  he  deployed  car- 
riers, he  sent  in  F-15  fighters,  and  he 
consulted  with  Congress. 

I  pei'sonally.  in  my  job  as  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, met  with  him  11  times  on 
this  crisis.  I  have  talked  with  him  on 
the  phone,  and  we  gave  him  advice.  He 
did  not  talk  to  us;  we  talked  to  him. 

We  said  to  him  get  the  allies  in- 
volved: seek  burden  sharing:  don't  re- 
peat Vietnam.  We  said,  everything 
must  be  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations. 

President  Bush,  with  his  background 
in  diplomacy,  as  former  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  did  a  brilliant  job. 
I  do  not  know  if  there  is  anybody  else 
in  history  better  prepared  for  this  type 
of  a  crisis.  He  talked  to  his  allies,  and 
he  sent  Secretary  of  State  Baker  to  en- 
courage burden  sharing.  He  took  that 
advice,  and  he  has  done  everything  in 
that  regard. 

The  United  Nations  then  passed  12 
resolutions,  condemning  Iraq,  and  al- 
lowing member  states  to  use  force  if 
necessary  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait. 

He  has  continued  diplomatic  efforts 
for  a  peaceful  solution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  number  of  us  were  in  a  meeting 
with  the  President.  He  was  interrupted. 
Secretary  Baker  had  called  from  Gene- 
va. He  went  out.  and  came  back  10  min- 
utes later  and  said.  "We  have  been 
stiffed.  This  guy  made  no  compromise, 
indicated  no  flexibility.  He  is  not  will- 
ing at  all  to  agree  to  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion. All  the  flurry  of  activity  and  all 
the  diplomacy  we  have  been  involved 
in  has  produced  nothing." 

I  visited  the  82d  Airborne  1  month 
after  the  deployment.  Let  me  tell  you 
something:  there  is  no  harsher  environ- 
ment. I  have  been  in  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam.  I  have  been  in  the  jungles  of 
Central  America.  There  is  no  harsher 
environment  than  the  deserts  of  the 
Middle  East. 

If  you  sit  here  in  an  air-conditioned 
office  and  you  say.  "Let  our  soldiers  sit 
out  there  in  the  sand."  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  like.  You  put  your 
hand  on  metal  and  you  get  a  third-de- 
gree burn.  It  is  so  hot  they  have  to 
train  at  nighttime  and  sleep  in  the 
daytime. 

Many  of  them  are  getting  just  one 
hot  meal  a  day  and  infrequent  showers. 
It  is  easy  for  the  Congress  to  sit  back 
here  and  say.  "We  are  going  to  allow 
these  troops  to  sit  out  there  in  the 
sand  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time." 
We  cannot  do  that,  and  they  cannot 
sustain  that  physically. 

I  went  down  to  Norfolk  and  Camp 
Lejeune  to  visit  the  families  of  the  peo- 
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pie  who  have  been  deployed  for  the 
longest  period  of  time.  I  listened  to  a 
lot  of  problems  that  they  have 

I  said  to  them.  "What  is  the  thing 
you  want  mosf  What  is  the  problem  I 
can  resolve?" 

They  said.  "We  want  car  men  home. 
We  want  our  families  together." 

"What  is  the  second  most  important 
problem"'" 

"We  want  them  home  soon  " 
I  was  out  in  the  hallway  the  other 
day.  and  I  hope  this  is  not  something 
we  can  say  about  a  lot  of  Members,  but 
I  heard  one  Member  say  to  another. 
"You  know,  this  is  just  a  concurrent 
resolution.  It  is  only  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution.  It  has  no  force  of  law. 
You  can  vote  for  this  resolution.  If  it 
does  not  work  out.  you  can  always  say. 
'I  didn't  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent.' " 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  this  is  a 
concurrent  resolution  that  has  no  force 
of  law,  but  It  sends  an  outrageous  sig- 
nal to  Saddam  Hussein  if  we  were  to 
pass  it.  It  shows  that  this  country  is 
not  united,  and  we  have  to  be  united  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion. 

Let  me  read  a  quote  to  you: 

Americas  streniirth  is  not  sreai  unless  it  Is 
a  united  strength.  Our  power  is  not  deter- 
mining unless  u  is  mobilized.  America's  will 
IS  not  decisive  unless  it  is  one  irresistible 
will. 

That  was  made  July  28.  IMl.  by  the 
late  great  chairman  Claude  Pepper, 
trying  to  rally  the  American  people  to 
the  cause  and  be  prepared  for  World 
War  II. 

I  was  in  the  Marine  Reserves  during 
the  Cuban  crisis.  I  remember  people 
saying  when  JFK  was  facing  down 
Khrushchev,  they  said.  "Let  him  put 
missiles  in  Cuba.  We  don't  want  a  holo- 
caust. We  don't  want  to  destroy  the 
world.  Let  him  put  missiles  there.  We 
have  missiles  in  Europe." 

John  Kennedy  stood  up  to  Khru- 
shchev, and  this  is  a  better,  more  se- 
cure America,  for  what  he  did  in  those 
days. 

The  United  States  has  to  be  united 
against  Saddam  Hussein  and  united  in 
support  of  the  international  commu- 
nity arrayed  against  Saddam  Hussein. 
We  must  be  united  in  support  of  our 
troops  deployed  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  way  to  send  the  message  of  unity 
is  simple:  vote  against  the  concurrent 
resolution,  which  has  no  force  in  law. 
and  vote  for  the  Michel-Solarz  joint 
resolution,  allowing  the  President  to 
continue  his  good  work. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Yatron]. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  ot  the 
Hamiltorv-Gephardt  resolution  which  emtxaces 
the  cunent  policy  of  sanctions,  diptomacy,  and 
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military  deterrence  to  compel  Saddam  to  wittv 
draw  from  Kuwait 

The  policy  o(  sanctions  has  the  txoad-tiased 
support  of  Ihe  American  public  History  has 
derrwnstrated  time  and  time  again  that  strong 
support  at  home  (or  mapf  action  atxoad  has 
long  been  the  formula  tor  success  in  Amencan 
foreign  policy  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  demo- 
cratic tradition  that  I  support  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution 

Mr  Speaker,  this  debate  is  not  about  wheth 
er  Congress,  by  its  actions,  will  eiltier  be  op- 
posing or  supporting  Saddam  Hussein  No 
one  wants  to  reward  Saddam  for  his  aggres- 
sion m  Kuwait  No  one  here  wants  to  let  him 
threaten  the  world  with  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  no  one  wants  to  allow  Saddam 
to  control  the  free  flow  of  oil  from  Itie  Persian 
Gulf 

The  President's  response  to  Hussein's  pi- 
racy of  Kuwait  was  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  back  in  August  The 
issue  t)e(ore  us  now  is  wtiether  the  United 
States  stHJuld  continue  to  use  sanctions  to 
starve  Saddam's  army  out  of  Kuwait  over  ttie 
long  temri  or  force  his  troops  out  militarily  m 
the  stwri  term  That  is  the  context  m  which 
this  detiate  shoukj  be  framed 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolu- 
tion nghtly  maintains  our  current  policy  The 
underpinning  of  this  resolution  views  military 
force  as  a  last  resort  We  owe  it  to  our  troops 
in  the  gulf  to  exhaust  every  conceivable  option 
tiefore  embarking  on  a  military  offensive  m  the 
gulf 

As  chairman  of  ttie  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights.  I  recall  when  many  of  us  here 
called  tor  the  imposition  of  sanctions  against 
Saddam  Hussein  when  he  used  chemical 
weapons  to  kill  ttwusands  of  innocent  Kurds 
back  in  1988  Last  year,  many  of  us.  once 
again,  sought  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
to  [xotest  Saddam's  butchery  of  his  own  peo- 
ple In  both  cases,  sanctions  were  derailed  by 
the  State  Department  which  contended  that 
such  punitive  measures  were  counter- 
productive and  woukt  send  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  Baghdad 

Mr  Speaker,  had  we  imposed  those  sanc- 
tions back  then  Saddam  might  not  have  gross- 
ly miscateulaled  the  United  States  response  to 
his  invasion  of  Kuwait  Economic  sanctions 
wouW  fiave  been  ttie  appropriate  policy  re- 
sponse then.  |ust  as  maintaining  our  current 
policy  of  economic  sanctions  is  ttie  appro- 
priate response  now 

Our  current  policy  will  maintain  ttie  support 
of  ttie  American  peopte  and  the  world  commu 
nity  Force  will  not  Sanctions  will  eventually 
erode  Iraq's  warmaking  capacity  and  cause 
dissension  within  Saddam's  military  That  is  a 
certainty  Force  now.  will  result  in  a  significant 
number  of  Amencan  casualties  That  is  a  cer- 
tainty 

Finalty,  Mr  Speaker,  ttie  Hamilton- Gephardt 
resolution  does  not  rule  out  the  use  of  force, 
rf  It  becomes  necessary,  in  ttie  future  But  of- 
fensrve  military  action,  at  this  time,  denies  our 
Amencan  troops  ttie  benefit  of  allowing  the 
sanctions  time  to  worK  We  owe  ttiem  ttiat 
and  I  woutd  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Hamtltoo-Gephafdt  and  oppose  the  use  of 
force  resolution 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he   may  consume  to  the 
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Mr  CARDIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution 

First,  let  me  compliment  the  leadership  on 
tx)th  sides  of  this  debate  it  is  clear  that  this 
Congress  and  our  Nation  are  united  in  their 
commitment  and  ttieir  resolve  to  stop  ttie  ag- 
gression of  Iraq  and  restore  the  lawful  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait 

Where  we  differ  is  on  the  course  we  now 
should  take  to  accomplish  these  goals  I  favor 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution 

The  current  economic  and  political  policies 
initiated  by  the  United  States  and  supported 
by  our  allies  have  worked  Iraq  has  tieen  iso- 
lated Our  hostages  have  been  released  Iraq 
has  tieen  denied  the  benefits  of  Kuwaiti  oil 
Saudi  Arabia  is  secure,  and  we  have  estat)- 
lished  stability  in  the  flow  of  oil  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  Now  IS  the  time  to  maintain  this  suc- 
cessful policy  and  accomplish  our  final  objec- 
tive of  getting  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 

By  initiating  offensive  military  action  now  we 
run  ttie  risk  of  unpredictable  and  unintended 
consequences  Can  we  keep  our  coalition  to- 
gether as  other  nations  are  drawn  into  active 
military  engagement^  What  will  be  the  contin 
ued  U  S  obligation  in  the  region  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities^  Are  our  allies  willing  to 
(airly  share  this  burden? 

There  are  those  who  say  we  cannot  just 
stand  by  and  do  nothing  I  agree.  We  have 
taken  decisive  action  We  have  enforced  an 
economic  blockade  We  have  sent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  lo  the  Middle  East 
And  this  policy  has  tKOught  world  support 

Mr  Speaker,  regardless  of  the  vote  on 
these  resolutions,  the  message  of  this  Con- 
gress IS  clear  We  stand  united  m  our  support 
and  will  take  any  and  all  action  necessary  to 
support  the  brave  men  anrj  women  of  this 
country  wtio  are  in  the  Middle  East,  preserving 
the  freedom  for  which  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  ais  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from       California       [Mr 

ST.^KKJ 

Mr  STARK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
.■^tronK  support  of  the  Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution  as  a  responsible  alter- 
native to  the  Piesident's  policy 

Mr  Speaker.  I  tiave  listened  very  carefully 
to  ttie  debate  for  2  days  now 

I  have  not  heard  any  of  you  say  a  single 
thing  for  which  I  would  vote  to  send  even  one 
Amencan  to  die  Not  one  of  the  many  reasons 
given,  such  as  Hussein  being  a  modern-day 
Hitler,  ttie  need  for  oil.  protecting  the  Saudis. 
the  need  to  save  Kuwait,  or  ttie  safety  of  Is- 
rael have  convinced  me  that  war  is  justified 
The  only  valid  issue  is  whether  to  give  Presi- 
dent Bush  authority  to  order  thousands,  even 
tens  of  Itiousands  lo  their  death 

Our  allies  tiave  done  almost  nothing  to  tielp 
with  this  burden  The  embargo  is  ttie  only  hu- 
mane alternative 

i  will  not  vote  lor  trie  Presidents  resolution 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Sfieaker.  I  yieUl 
2'-.;  minutes  to  the  (gentleman  from  Illi- 
noi.s  (Mr.  CosTKl.LXJ) 

Mr  COSTELLO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in   support   of  the   Hamilton-Gephardt 
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resolution.  These  are  very  difficult 
times  for  this  country  These  are  very 
difficult  times  for  every  Memtier  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
other  body  We  are  about  to  cast  the 
most  important  vote  of  our  careers.  I 
cannot  imaKlne  a  more  difficult  deci- 
sion than  the  one  that  may  result  in 
putting  thousands  of  American  lives  on 
the  line 

As  my  colleagues  know  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  have  a  very  proud  son 
who  is  a  member  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division,  an  infantry  paratroojper.  who 
has  been  in  Saudi  Arabia  since  August 
I  spoke  with  him  on  the  telephone  this 
past  Sunday  He  is  prepared  both  men- 
tally and  physically  to  go  into  combat 
if  called  upon  If  we  go  to  war.  my  son 
and  thousands  of  young  Americans  will 
win  this  war.  and  we  will  be  very  proud 
of  them. 

This  debate  today  is  not  about  my 
son  or  any  one  soldier  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  debate  is  about  how  we  can 
best  achieve  our  goals  of  getting  Sad- 
dam Hussein  out  of  Kuwait.  It  may 
take  war.  I  have  not  ruled  out  war.  The 
Gephardt  resolution  does  not  rule  out 
war.  It  simply  says  that  while  we  have 
the  remaining  option,  economic  sanc- 
tions, let  us  give  economic  sanctions 
time  to  work 

If  I  believed  for  1  minute  that  by  giv- 
ing President  Bush  the  authority  to  en- 
gage in  combat  and  take  this  country 
lo  war  we  could  achieve  peace  today,  I 
would  vote  for  the  Solarz  amendment. 
But  I  do  not. 

There  is  still  evidence  to  indicate 
that  economic  sanctions  and  inter- 
national diplomacy  are  in  fact  work- 
ing How  long  will  they  take'.'  I  do  not 
know  There  is  no  Member  of  this  body 
that  knows  if  it  will  take  3  months,  6 
months,  or  a  year 

But  I  do  know  this  The  experts  can- 
not agree  as  to  how  long  it  will  take  to 
be  successful,  but  they  do  agree  on  one 
thing:  That  sanctions  are  effective,  and 
they  are  working  If  we  go  to  war  now 
or  next  week,  we  will  never  know  if  a 
peaceful  resolution  might  have  pre- 
vailed 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  m  the  last  48 
hours  I  have  been  asked  b.v  the  news 
media  if  F^resldent  Bush  had  his  son  on 
the  front  line,  and  if  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  had  a  son  or  daughter  on  the  front 
line  in  Saudi  .\rabla  today,  would  it  af- 
fect their  decision'' 

I  truly  believe  that  it  would  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  today  would  lie  any  different  I  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  this  body  would 
do  as  I  have  done  I  have  listened  to  the 
testimony,  I  have  listened  to  the  de- 
bate. I  have  gone  to  the  Middle  E^ast, 
and  now  I  will  cast  my  vote  to  do  what 
I  think  is  right  Not  for  Pvt.  Jerry  F. 
Costello,  but  for  this  country 

If  you  believe  that  the  path  of  peace 
is  with  the  Solarz  resolution,  then  I  re- 
spect that,  and  I  ask  you  to  vote  for 
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Solarz.  But  if  you  believe,  as  I  believe, 
that  economic  sanctions  may  work. 
then  I  ask  you  to  support  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gephai-dt  resolution 

D  1140 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr   RtXit'LA]. 

Mr  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate  on  the 
resolutions  now  before  this  body.  It  is 
clear  that  both  the  Gephardt  and  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolutions,  as  well  as 
Durbin.  recognize  the  need  to  evict 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  to  reverse  the 
brutal  and  illegal  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

The  debate  today  is  over  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  achieving  the  goal  of 
gaining  freedom  for  the  beleaguered 
nation  of  Kuwait. 

I  am  convinced  that  sanctions  alone 
will  not  result  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  will  only  result 
in  erosion  of  the  strength  of  the  I'.N. 
coalition  The  tyrant  Saddam  Hussein 
will  be  emboldened  by  what  he  per- 
ceives as  a  lack  of  will  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  its  United  Na- 
tions allies.  Time  will  only  make  the 
problem  facing  the  international  mili- 
tary forces  more  difficult  and  poten- 
tially more  costly  in  human  life. 

As  the  President  continues  working 
for  a  peaceful  solution  he  needs  to  be 
armed  with  the  option  of  using  force. 
The  record  of  brutality  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein shows  clearly  that  he  does  not  re- 
spond to  rational  options. 

As  President  George  Washington 
stated  in  his  first  annual  address  to  the 
Congress,  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
serving peace    " 

The  Solarz-Michel  resolution  recog- 
nizes that  as  President  Bush  seeks 
peace  he  must  have  the  support  of  this 
body  and  that  the  President  must  be 
armed  with  a  credible  threat  of  force. 

The  Solarz-Michel  resolution  man- 
dates that  the  President  must  certify 
to  Congress  that  "the  I'nited  States 
has  used  all  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  to  obtain  compli- 
ance by  Iraq  with  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions  •  *  *."  In 
addition,  the  resolution  approved  by 
the  House  invokes  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would 
allow  the  continuance  of  sanctions  and 
diplomacy  while  providing  the  credible 
threat  of  force.  This  combination  has 
the  best  chance  of  achieving  a  peaceful 
solution. 

This  decision  is  not  easy.  Having  my- 
self served  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  fervently 
resist  the  idea  of  war.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  can  still  avoid  war.  Our  images 
of  the  post-cold-war  era  do  not  involve 
fighting.  They  involve  economic  pros- 
perity, the  free  trade  of  both  products 
and  ideas,  a  renewed  emphasis  on  qual- 


ity of  life  for  all  people,  and  equality  of 
opportunity. 

And  then  one  man.  hungry  for  the 
power  that  oil  would  provide  him.  and 
seeing  himself  as  the  savior  of  the  Arab 
world,  clouded  our  view  of  the  world  we 
are  trying  to  build. 

All  Americans  would  prefer  that  a 
peaceful  and  diplomatic  solution  could 
be  found  to  resolve  the  crisis.  I  believe 
President  Bush  has  taken  every  reason- 
able opportunity  in  pursuit  of  a  non- 
violent resolution.  To  that  end,  the 
threat  of  force  becomes  another  mech- 
anism. 

A  decision  by  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  deny  the  President 
this  option  would  seriously  undermine 
his  efforts  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein 
that  the  international  force  arrayed 
against  him  is  serious.  Authorizing  the 
use  of  force  may  be  the  last  means  of 
conveying  to  Iraq  that  it  would  be  in 
its  best  interests  to  pull  out  of  Kuwait. 

This  is  not  a  regional  conflict.  If  it 
were.  32  nations  would  not  have  con- 
tributed either  men  or  material,  or 
both,  to  the  military  force  stationed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  an  international 
crisis,  not  because  of  oil.  but  because  of 
the  power  that  controlling  21  percent 
of  the  world's  oil  reserves  would  bestow 
upon  one  man  who  used  naked  aggres- 
sion to  obtain  it. 

Do  we  reward  Saddam  Hussein  or  do 
we  stop  him''  Most  ipeople  believe  that 
if  he  is  not  stopped  now.  he  will  have  to 
be  stopped  in  the  future.  It  is  better  to 
do  it  now  than  to  wait  for  him  to 
achieve  his  goal  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
capability. 

Moreover,  does  waiting  longer  im- 
prove the  chance  of  an  Iraqi  pullout  or 
does  it  strengthen  Saddam  Hussein's 
position''  There  are  many  points  of 
view  on  the  effects  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. CIA  Director  Webster  reports 
that  the  strength  of  Iraqi  ground  forces 
will  not  be  substantially  eroded  over 
the  next  6  to  12  months  even  if  effec- 
tive sanctions  could  be  maintained. 
Two  former  hostages  who  visited  my 
office  this  week  reported  that  food  in 
Iraq  is  plentiful,  but  that  food  ship- 
ments were  not  being  made  to  Kuwaiti 
residents.  Again,  they  are  the  victims 
of  aggression. 

Regardless  of  differences  of  opinion 
on  what  course  should  be  taken.  I  hope 
that  all  Americans  will  support  our 
430,000  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air  force 
personnel  who  are  proudly  serving 
their  country. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me.  I  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  would  seriously  undercut 
U.N.  Resolution  678. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  of  the  congres- 
sional leadership  to  wait  until  4  days  before 
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the  January  15.  1991.  deadline  specified  in 
U.N.  Resolution  678  to  tiave  a  vote  on  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  situation  is  troubling,  and  more- 
over, threatens  to  undercut  ttie  legitimate  and 
well-ttiought  out  process  ttiat  led  to  U.N.  Res- 
olution 678. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood — clearly, 
I  do  tjeheve  it  is  appropnate  for  the  Congress 
to  detjate  matters  of  this  profound  importance 
However,  the  time  to  do  that  effectively  has 
largely  passed,  and  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider these  issues  was  ignored  By  inserting 
ourselves  into  the  process  at  this  late  date 
our  ability  to  participate  in  a  meamngfu'  way  is 
severely  limited  and  could  severely  cripple  the 
recently  tiegun  process  of  providing  for  collec- 
tive security  through  the  United  Nations 

U.N.  Resolution  678.  with  its  predecessors. 
IS  the  first  major  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to 
function  on  tietialf  of  collective  secunty  since 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  This  is  our  first  etton 
to  enable  the  Security  Council  to  function  as 
the  drafters  of  the  UN  Ctiarter  envisaged, 
whereby  the  great  powers — and  particularty 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.— woukJ 
wor1<  together  through  the  Secunty  Council  to 
ensure  the  collective  security  of  peofjtes 
around  the  world. 

If  the  Congress  now  undercuts  Resolution 
678.  It  will  likely  destroy  forever  this  initiative 
to  reconstitute  ttie  United  Nations  as  it  was 
originally  conceived  as  ttie  vehicle  by  which 
the  nations  of  ttie  world  work  together  tor  col- 
lective security. 

The  101st  Congress,  in  its  waning  days,  did 
not  lack  opportunities  to  affect  the  process  By 
the  time  we  tiad  adjourned  on  October  28. 
1990.  we  had  approved  a  defense  auttionza- 
tion  and  appropriations  bill  ttiat  provided  funds 
tor  ttie  stationing  of  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Since  tiTat  deployment  tiad  been  in  accord- 
ance with  article  51  of  the  U.N.  Ctiarter  and 
U.N.  Resolution  665  concerning  ttie  naval  and 
maritime  blockade,  our  vote  plainly  endorsed 
that  deployment. 

I  supported  ttiose  efforts,  joining  over  400  of 
my  colleagues  in  eipproving  an  additional  S978 
million  (or  Persian  Gulf  related  operations  on 
September  19,  1990. 

When  the  House  adjourned  on  October  28. 
1990 — well  over  2  months  ago — our  adjourn- 
ment motion  contained  a  specific  provision  al- 
lowing ttie  Speaker  of  the  House  and  ttie  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  to  call  the  lOist 
Congress  back  into  sesswn  on  2  days'  notice 
Thus  we  were  not  dependent  on  a  Presidentai 
call  of  a  special  session  under  article  II.  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Constitution  In  order  to  reconvene 
to  consider  issues  relating  to  ttie  Persian  Guff; 
we  couW  tiave  been  called  tjack  at  any  time 
by  our  leadership. 

By  mid-November,  rt  was  clear  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  was  seeking  international  support 
(or  a  U.N.  Secunty  Council  resolution  to  au- 
thonze  the  use  of  force  to  enforce  ttie  pre- 
vious resolution  adopted  by  ttie  Secunty 
Council  regarding  ttie  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
The  November  19,  1990,  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  Secretary  Baker's  tnp  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  specifying  that  he  was  ttiere  to  se- 
cure the  U.S.S.R.'s  support  of  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion backing  a  use  of  force. 

However,  this  effort  by  President  Bush  did 
not  bear  trurt  until  Noverriber  29.  wtien  ttie  Se- 
curity Council  passed  U.N    Resolution  678. 
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authorizing  the  use  ol  force  if  Iraq  failed  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  by  January  '5.  1991 

The  administration  effort  to  secure  U  N 
Resolution  678  represented  a  significant 
change  m  position  from  that  which  the  Con- 
gress had  approved  m  appropriating  funds  tor 
the  Persian  Gulf  effort  it  was  during  that  10 
day  period  between  the  reports  of  that  new 
position  and  the  enactment  of  Resolution  678 
that  the  Congress  should  have  been  called 
tiack  into  session  This  would  ^lave  beeo  the 
opportunitv  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by 
this  change  of  position,  if  there  was  any  ques- 
tion of  lack  of  congressional  support,  or  it  the 
Congress  wished  to  impose  any  conditions 

It  would  have  been  appropriate,  for  exam- 
ple, to  consider  the  issue  ol  burden  sharing. 
since  I  am  not  satisfied  that  all  of  our  allies 
are  carrying  their  share  of  the  burden  m  this 
effort  Frankly.  I  had  expected  a  larger  com- 
mitment in  dollars  and  manpower  from  many 
of  our  allies 

By  means  of  a  debate  and  enactment  of  a 
resolution  between  November  19  and  Novenv 
ber  29.  the  position  o(  the  Congress  could 
have  been  made  clear  t>efore  Resolution  678 
was  considered  and  t>elore  the  governments 
of  other  countries  had  acted  to  support  us  by 
voting  for  Resolution  678  or  by  maintaining 
troops  or  financing  operations  m  the  gulf  area 
impacted  by  decisions  on  Resolution  678 

However,  the  fact  we  face  today  is  that 
Congress  did  not  meet  dunng  that  period  of 
time  to  consider  those  very  serious  issues, 
and  all  of  the  governments  involved  acted  in 
reliance  on  Resolution  678 

Make  no  mistake  atwut  it — a  vote  of  con- 
gressional support  ol  or  opposition  to  Resolu- 
tion 678  IS  dramatically  different  on  January 
1 1  or  12  from  what  it  woukj  have  tieen  on  No- 
vember 23  Our  ctKiices  now  are  very  linv 
ited.  If  we  repudiate  the  resolution,  we  hiand 
Saddam  Hussein  a  powerful  weapon  and  cast 
serious  doubt  over  the  United  Nations  effort  to 
act  effectively  as  an  arbiter  ol  international  dis- 
putes In  fact,  by  waiting  until  this  later  hour. 
we  have  rendered  ourselves  extraneous  to 
any  positive  policy  role,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  try  to  force  a  change  in  the  position 
taken  by  tt>e  United  Nations. 

I  know  that  the  leadership  ol  the  Congress 
does  not  wish  either  to  help  Saddam  Hussein 
or  to  damage  ttie  United  Nations,  yet.  by  fail- 
ing to  act  at  the  appropriate  time,  we  face  this 
Hobsons  ctx)ice 

Supporters  ol  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolu- 
tion descnbe  it  as  a  "stay  ttie  course"  resolu- 
tion In  fact,  I  tieard  one  of  its  sponsors,  ttie 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  HAMnroNl  so  de- 
scribe It  on  ABC's  Nightline.  and  he  so  de- 
scnbed  it  a  few  minutes  ago  I  think  that  de- 
scnption  would  have  been  true  prior  to  No- 
vember 29.  It  IS  plainly  untrue  today  Since 
November  ?9,  the  course  on  which  we  have 
been  placed  is  that  set  forth  m  U  N  Resolu- 
tion 678.  under  which  January  15  is  [be  dead- 
line lor  Iraq's  compliance  arxt  use  ol  force  is 
auttXKized  to  achieve  compJiance 

I  hiave  ottier  problems  with  \be  Gephardt- 
Hamiltoo  approach  Ttx)ugh  I  am  very  skep- 
tical of  ttie  efficacy  of  sanctions,  let  us  assume 
that  they  can  work  m  a  year  or  two  That  still 
leaves  ttie  question  Can  President  Bush  htikj 
together  ttie  fragile  and  diverse  coalition 
arrayed  against  Iraq  for  as  long  as  it  will  take 


sanctions  to  work''  I  am  very  doubtful  ttiat  he 
can.  But  even  if  he  can,  can  we  afford  to  pay 
the  price  that  will  be  necessary  to  do  so''  How 
long  do  we  remain  silent  atx)ut  the  Baltic 
States^  What  if  European  nations  that  were 
only  too  happy  to  sell  Iraq  the  makings  of  its 
ctiemical  and  nuclear  weapons  industries  start 
using  the  Persian  Gulf  situation  as  a  lever  in 
our  trade  talks  with  them'' 

When  one  considers  questions  like  those, 
the  superficial  attractiveness  ol  the  Gephardt- 
Hamilton  proposal  rapidly  fades  I  urge  a  vote 
against  it. 

As  I  have  stated,  if  the  Congress  did  not 
wish  to  embark  on  the  course  called  for  by 
UN  Resolution  678.  then  Speaker  Focey  and 
Senator  Mitchell  should  have  reconvened  us 
prior  to  November  29  To  change  course  now 
can  only  persuade  Saddam  Hussem  of  our  ir- 
resolution and  increase  the  probability  that 
force  will  ultimately  have  to  be  used  if  we  truly 
insist  that  Iraq  gel  out  of  Kuwait  For  that  rea- 
son, I  shall  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  the  So- 
larz-Michel  resolution  and  the  positions  corv 
tamed  in  Resolution  678.  and  oppose  efforts 
to  undercut  the  United  Nations,  the  President, 
and  those  nations  who  have,  m  good  faith, 
acted  to  support  us 

I  do  so  most  solemnly  I  understand  ttiat 
any  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  involve  casuaF 
ties  I  do  not  view  those  casualties  with  equa- 
nimity But  let  us  hope  that,  at  the  very  least, 
this  unhappy  situation  can  be  the  start  of  a 
process  by  which  we  develop  a  workable  sys- 
tem tor  collective  secunty  tiacked  by  ttie 
world's  ma)or  powers 

Mr  P:r)WARDS  of  Oklahonia  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr  LEACH.  Mr  Speaker,  at  Issue 
today  is  whether  this  Congrress  favors  a 
policy  of  peacekeeping  or  keeping  an 
unprincipled  peace. 

Sanctifying  the  status  quo  in  the 
gulf,  as  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  ap- 
proach so  flaccidly  does,  grants  time 
and  solace  for  a  tyrannical  satrap  to 
fortify  his  sand  redoubt  in  Kuwait,  to 
perfect  with  hideous  science  his  bio- 
chemical and  nuclear  weapons  capac- 
ity, and  to  continue  to  exhort,  without 
compunction  or  conscience,  murderous 
miscreants  around  the  world  to 
replicahle  acts  of  terrorism. 

Sanctifying  the  status  quo  drives  a 
stake  into  the  heart  of  international 
law,  for  it  renders  hapless  the  collec- 
tive security  system  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  worked 
80  assiduously  to  create,  and  American 
soldiers  in  the  great  wars  of  this  cen- 
tury fought  so  courageously  to  make 
possible. 

When  human  beings  are  allowed  to  be 
raped  as  an  instrument  of  state  policy, 
when  innocent  citizens  axe  executed  at 
an  epidemic  rale,  when  a  country  is 
not  only  being  systematically  pillaged, 
but  a  culture  eviscerated,  moral  people 
have  an  obligation  to  do  more  than 
simply  wring  their  hands  and  suggest 
that  resolve  be  diluted  by  the  sands  of 
time 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  approach  is  a 
nonbinding  copoul.  It  leaves  a  fragile 
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world  order  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
aggression  and  thus  war 

The  President's  collective  security 
approach,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
hope  that  an  international  order  will 
be  established  based  on  the  precept 
that  aggression  will  not  be  rewarded, 
that  peacekeeping  is  peacemaking, 
that  potentates,  whether  petty  or 
mighty,  who  through  naked  aggression 
attempt  to  take  the  world  hostage  will 
be  held  accountable  to  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
.Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington.  [Mr.  Chan- 
dler]. 

Mr  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  need  to  keep  clear  in  mind 
the  choice  we  face  today  Under 
Michel-Solarz  we  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  use  force 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  enforce  the  U.N. 
resolutions  and  bring  about  a  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  by  Iraq.  Or  we 
adopt  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolu- 
tion and  deny  the  use  of  force,  require 
extension  of  sanctions  with  no  time 
limit,  and  add  to  the  end  of  that  a  con- 
gressional approval  requirement  for 
any  future  use  of  force. 

Unfortunately.  Michel-Solarz  has 
been  characterized  today  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  one  which  gives  up  on  di- 
plomacy. Let  me  point  out  within  the 
language  itself  of  Michel-Solarz  there 
is  a  requirement  for  every  last  single 
effort  to  bring  about  a  final-hour  diplo- 
matic solution.  The  President  would  be 
required  to  report  to  this  Sjjeaker  and 
to  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
that  he  has.  and  I  quote  from  the  reso- 
lution. 

•  •  •  used  all  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  to  obtain  compliance 
hy  Iraq  with  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council's  resolutions  (cited  In  the  subsection 
above),  and  that  those  efforts  have  not  been 
and  would  not  be  successful  In  obtaining 
such  compliance 

The  U.N.  Secretary  General.  Perez  de 
Cuellar.  is  advancing  a  peace  plan 
today.  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  are  open  to  any  reasonable,  peace- 
ful diplomatic  solution  President  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  has  offered  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  President,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution, 
is  required  to  use  diplomai.v 

I  do  not  know  about  you,  but  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  sleeping  the  last 
couple  of  nights.  I  think  that  is  the 
case  with  all  of  us.  But  what  I  would 
suggest  you  do  is  look  at  the  face  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  face  is  drawn,  it  is  lined,  it  is  the 
face  of  a  man  under  tremendous  strain. 
a  man  carrying  an  agonizing  burden 

President  Bush  is  not  a  gunslinger. 
He  IS  not  a  Rambo.  and  he  does  not 
want  war  But  regrettably.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  he  needs  the  authority  to 
wage  war  in  order  to  make  diplomacy 
work. 
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If  there  are  no  consequences  for  the 
failure  of  diplomacy,  diplomacy  has  no 
chance  to  succeed  with  a  man  like  Sad- 
dam Hussein  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.   Ran- 

GEL]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Hamilton-Gephardt  that  will 
give  the  opportunity  for  sanctions  to 
work  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  against  a 
declaration  of  war  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion, 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markey]. 

Mr.  .MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 

As  I've  talked  to  my  constituents  over  the 
last  lew  weeks  atx)ut  what  to  do  in  the  Per- 
sian Gull.  I  think  a  lot  about  my  boyhood 
friend  John  Waden. 

John  Waden  grew  up  five  doors  down  the 
block  from  my  home  in  Maiden,  In  1966.  he 
came  back  from  Vietnam  in  a  body  t)ag.  I  had 
looked  up  to  John  Waden.  but  at  his  wake  I 
looked  down  at  his  closed  casket  and  won- 
dered why  he  had  died  As  I  went  from  adult 
to  adult,  I  searched  for  an  answer.  No  one 
could  explain  to  me  what  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  all  atwut.  I  swore  then  that  if  I  were  ever 
in  any  position  ol  power.  I  would  do  everything 
I  could  to  assure  that  belore  any  young  per- 
sons were  asked  to  lay  down  his  or  her  lile  for 
our  country,  we  would  be  able  to  explain  to 
that  young  person's  friends  and  tamily  the  rea- 
sons why. 

So  far,  I  haven't  tieard  any  explanations  that 
wouW  satisfy  the  loved  ones  of  the  new  gen- 
eration ol  John  Wadens  who  now  stand 
poised  to  light  m  the  Persian  Gull.  Some  say 
that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  Hitler  who  must  be 
stopped,  ttiat  il  we  don't  use  lorce  to  dnve  Iraq 
Irom  Kuwait,  we  will  only  whet  Saddam's  ap- 
petite for  furttier  aggression,  much  as  Neville 
Ct'iamberiain's  appeasement  at  Munich  en- 
couraged furttier  Nazi  aggression. 

As  my  mother  often  says,  if  you  donl  start 
oirt  working  smarter,  you'll  end  up  working 
harder  If  one  drop  ol  American  Wood  is 
spilled  in  the  sands  ol  Saudi  Arabia  this  win- 
ter. It  will  be  because  lor  the  last  decade 
America  has  not  worVed  smarter.  This  lailure 
can  be  directly  traced  to  lour  public  policy  lail- 
ures  by  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
that,  taken  togettier,  tiave  estaWistied  ttie  corv 
ditions  lor  U.S.  military  involvement  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  cnsis 

First,  energy  policy.  In  1980.  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  called  for  the  elimination  ol 
the  Department  ol  Energy.  To  make  good  on 
this  campaign  promise.  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed a  dentist  named  James  Edwards  as 
Secretary  of  Energy.  Edwards  testified  t)efore 
Congress  that  he  intended  to  shut  down  the 
Department  so  tie  coukj  "be  back  in  South 
Caro)ir«  for  hunting  or  fishing  in  April  or  May." 
When  questioned  on  how  he  could  possibly  be 
senous  about  SLJCh  a  timetable — let  alone  the 


wisdom  of  such  a  move — Edwards  joked  "the 
fishing  is  good  in  June  or  July  as  well." 

A  "Gone  FIshin' "  sign  has  hung  on  the  door 
of  the  Reagan-Bush  energy  policy  ever 
since — automobile  fuel  economy  standards 
rolled  back,  cippliance  and  building  efficiency 
standards  gutted,  energy  conservation  re- 
search slashed,  alternative  energy  research 
cut.  The  Department  ol  Energy,  which,  in 
1980,  had  earmarked  more  than  two-thirds  ol 
its  total  budget  lor  civilian  energy  programs 
and  one-third  lor  nuclear  weapons,  was  by  tfie 
end  ol  the  decade  spending  hwo-thirds  of  its 
funds  on  nuclear  weapons  and  only  one-third 
on  civilian  energy  programs.  Ten  years  later 
the  United  States  still  has  no  long-term  energy 
independerKe  strategy,  and  U.S.  oil  imports 
have  soared  Irom  34  to  over  50  percent  of 
total  consumption,  thereby  immersing  us  ever 
deeper  m  the  insanity  of  Middle  Eastern  poli- 
tics 

Second,  nuclear  proliferation.  During  the 
1980  campaign  Ronald  Reagan  claimed  that 
nuclear  proliferation  was  not  "any  of  our  busi- 
ness" Once  in  office  the  Reagan-Bush  admin- 
istration cut  back  on  enforcement  ol  United 
States  nuclear  nonprolileration  laws,  allowing 
Iraq  to  obtain  access  to  sensitive  technologies 
used  in  its  nuclear  weapons  program.  More- 
over, the  administration  sat  on  the  sidelines  as 
Iraq  manipulated  oil  expnarts  to  blackmail  Euro- 
pean countnes  into  supplying  it  with  nuclear 
technology  and  assistance  that  it  could  use  to 
buikJ  the  tximb.  Ironically,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration now  warns  ol  Saddam  Hussein's  nu- 
clear ambitions,  but  when  Israel  launched  an 
air  stnke  against  Iraq's  Osirak  nuclear  power- 
plant  in  1981.  to  halt  Saddam's  dnve  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  explosives,  the  Reagan-Bush 
administration  sharply  cnticized  Israel's  coura- 
geous action.  During  the  several  months  fol- 
lowing the  raid,  the  United  States  actually 
worked  with  Iraq  on  vanous  U.N.  resolutions 
condemning  Israel. 

Third,  chemical  weapons.  In  1983.  Saddam 
Hussein  began  using  chemical  weapons 
against  Iranian  troops  and  in  1988.  he  used 
nerve  gas  against  the  Kurdish  minority  in  Iraq 
The  Reagan-Bush  administration  turned  a 
blind  eye  toward  Iraqi  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons and  in  1988  it  successfully  opposed  con- 
gressional efforts  to  impose  sanctions  against 
Iraq  for  its  use  of  such  weapons.  Dunng  this 
same  period,  America's  moral  stance  against 
the  use  of  ctiemical  weapons  was  undercut  by 
the  Reagan  administration's  efforts  to  txeak  a 
longstanding  U.S.  moratonum  on  production  of 
lethal  nerve  gas — including  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent George  Bush's  three  tie-breaking  votes  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  favor  of  new  chemical 
weapons  production 

Fourth,  the  tilt  toward  Iraq.  In  1980.  Saddam 
Hussein  invaded  Iran.  Instead  of  condemning 
this  act  of  "naked  Iraqi  aggression,"  ttie 
Reagan-Bush  administration  tilted  toward 
Baghdad,  and  in  1982,  it  removed  Iraq  from 
the  list  ol  terronst  nations — ttiereby  cleanng 
the  way  lor  providing  Iraq  with  agrk;ultural 
credits.  By  1984,  the  United  States  restored 
lull  diplomatic  relations  with  Iraq  and  stiortly 
thereafter  it  reportedly  began  providing  Sad- 
dam with  covert  intelligence  support,  including 
satellite  photographs  of  Iranian  military  forma- 
tions. 
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By  July  1990,  Congress  was  pressing  to 
end  the  pro-Iraqi  titt  of  United  States  foreign 
policy,  adopting  measures  ttiat  would  cut  off 
agricultural  credits  to  Iraq  until  it  complied  with 
intemational  agreements  on  human  nghts  and 
weapons  nonproliferation.  In  response,  the 
State  Department  issued  a  statement  oppos- 
ing this  legislation,  saying  that  "measures  now 
under  consideration  woukJ  not  tielp  us  achieve 
United  States  goals  with  Iraq." 

Incredibly,  when  Iraq  escalated  its  war  ot 
words  with  Kuwait  over  oil  production  in- 
creases last  July  and  tiegan  threatening  war. 
State  Department  officials  testified  before  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  was  unlikely  to 
respond  sharply  to  an  Iraqi  military  action,  not- 
ing that  the  United  States  tiad  "no  defense 
treaty  relationship  with  any  gulf  country"  and 
that  "we  have  histoncally  avoided  taking  a  po- 
sition on  txDrder  disputes  or  internal  OPEC  de- 
liberations." Ttie  State  Department  also  in- 
structed the  United  States  Ambassador  tc 
Baghdad.  Apnl  Glaspie.  to  tell  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  "we  have  no  opinion  on  the  Arab- 
Arab  conflicts,  like  your  border  disagreement 
with  Kuwait." 

Given  this  sorry  record,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  are  today  facing  a  Saddam  Hussein  armed 
with  ctiemical  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles 
and  on  the  verge  ol  acqumng  ntKlear  explo- 
sives within  the  next  decade''  Will  we  now 
compound  tfiese  previous  blunders  by  plung- 
ing America  head  long  into  a  costly  military 
confrontation  with  Iraq'' 

There  is  an  alternative  to  war.  It  has  tour 
parts. 

First,  instead  ol  launching  a  bloody  offen- 
sive war,  we  sfiould  maintain  a  multinational 
military  lorce  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  contain  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  deter  any  lurttier  Iraqi  ag- 
gression. A  policy  of  containment  and  dete'- 
rence  won  ttie  cokj  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union;  It  can  certainly  lead  to  a  successful 
resolution  of  the  gulf  cnsis.  Remarkably,  witn 
the  end  of  the  cold  war.  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  stand  united  in 
opposition  to  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  making  it  possible  for  the  entire  world 
community  to  join  in  demanding  an  Iraqi  with- 
drawal. Now  we  need  to  give  this  unprece- 
dented exercise  in  international  cooperation 
more  time  to  drive  Iraq  out  of  KLJwart 

But  we  must  also  demand  that  all  partici- 
pants in  the  coalition  arrayed  against  Iraq  t)ear 
ttieir  fair  share  of  the  burden  on  containment 
and  deterrence.  Our  European  and  Japanese 
allies,  v^o  are  heavily  dependent  on  imported 
gulf  oil,  should  increase  their  contntxitions  to 
the  multinational  military  lorce  in  ttie  gulf.  At 
the  same  time,  we  shouW  expect  greater  Arab 
support  for  the  joint  etiort.  Ttie  Saudis,  for  ex- 
arnple,  are  realizing  a  windfall  profit  of  up  to 
Si  50  million  a  day  from  increases  in  the  price 
ol  oil  since  the  onset  ol  the  gulf  cnsis.  They 
should  be  asked  to  use  all  ol  their  windfall 
profits  to  help  delray  the  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 

Second,  vye  stiouki  give  ttie  economic  sanc- 
tions time  to  work.  Ttiose  wtio  argue  ttiat 
sanctions  alone  will  not  lorce  Saddam  from 
Kuwait  are  mistaken.  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  for 
economic  reasons,  desinng  access  to  Kuwait's 
nch  oil  reserves  and  wantng  to  shed  the  bur- 
den of  the  huge  war  debt  it  owed  Kuwait  lor 
finanang  Saddam's  war  against  Iran  The  Iraqi 
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economy  is  already  thirsting  from  the  loss  ol 
Si  5  txllion  in  toreign  exchange  earnings  every 
month — the  equivalent  by  itself  to  more  than  a 
third  of  Iraq's  total  national  product— and  the 
sanctions  are  expected  to  lead  lo  a  48-pefcent 
decline  in  Iraq's  gross  national  product  over 
the  next  1  to  2  years,  effectively  choking 
Saddam's  economy  to  death  Sanctions  will 
also  weaken  Iraq's  military  capabilities  by  de- 
nying Saddam  access  to  military  equipment 
and  spare  parts  lor  the  f^ig  fighters,  tanks, 
and  other  military  hardware  Iraq  purchased 
from  the  Soviets  before  the  invasion 

Third.  America  must  take  steps  to  reduce 
oof  overdependence  on  gull  oil  This  over- 
dependence  threatens  to  mterlere  with  our 
ability  to  advarxe  other  important  American  irv 
terests  in  this  region,  such  as  prorrroting  a 
Middle  East  peace  agreement  which  assures 
the  security  of  Israel  It's  time  to  take  the 
"gone  tishmg "  sign  oft  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  forge  a  national  energy  policy  capa- 
ble of  achieving  energy  independence  Such  a 
policy  must  focus  on  improving  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation,  expanding  Federal 
incentives  for  renewable  energy  production, 
expanding  weatheri/ation  assistance,  and  pro- 
moting reliable  and  environmentally  respon- 
sible energy  sources 

Fourth,  we  must  reverse  the  legacy  ol  thie 
past  decade  and  become  a  principled  world 
leader  in  opposing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  We  should  press  tor  a  more  effec- 
tive multilateral  nuclear  nonproliferation  regime 
that  serves  as  a  tec,hnological  stranglehold  on 
the  spread  of  nuclear  explosives  lo  countries 
such  as  Iraq.  Iran  Pakistan.  Libya,  and  North 
Korea  This  regime  should  include  tougher 
international  safeguards  against  diversion  of 
nuclear  materials  and  technologies,  stricter  irv 
spection  and  verification  procedures,  bars  on 
all  nix;lear  related  exports  to  nonweapons 
states  tiTat  refuse  to  accept  international  sale- 
guards  a  phase  out  of  all  exports  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium,  and  harsh  penalties  for  those 
countries  which  continue  lo  engage  in  reckless 
proliferation  policies 

Two  weeks  ago,  at  a  town  meeting  I  heW  in 
Billerica.  a  woman  stood  up  t)etore  the  micro- 
phone and  told  me  how  she  lived  each  day  in 
fear  that  America  would  soon  tse  in  a  war  and 
her  son  might  come  home  in  pieces  Cradling 
in  her  arms  a  picture  of  her  boy  as  she 
Choked  back  tier  emotions,  she  said 

"If  my  son  had  to  go  lo  war  wltti  people 
coming  after  us  In  our  country.  I'd  he  right 
there  •  *  •  I'm  a  very  American  person.  I'd 
be  right  there  along  with  all  my  family  But 
this  I  don't  understand  I'd  like  to  have  It  ex 
plained  why  exarMy  they're  over  there 

We  owe  it  to  the  sokjiers  and  their  families 
to  pursue  atternatives  to  war  If  we  do  so.  we 
will  not  need  to  search  tor  explanations  to 
make  to  ttie  mother  m  Billerica.  or  to  any  of 
the  families  and  friends  of  this  generation  of 
John  Wadens  No  caskets  will  be  filled  that 
cannot  be  justified  Annenca  will  have  worked 
smarter,  our  Nation  and  its  (»conomy  will  be 
stronger,  and  as  a  result,  the  young  men  and 
women  now  deployed  in  the  deserts  ol  Saudi 
Arabia  will  not  fave  to  fight  and  die  harder 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2Va  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr  JENKINS], 


Mr.  JKNKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
here  today  with  the  full  understandini? 
of  how  ►rravo  this  situation  is  for  our 
Nation.  I  have  withheld  statements  to 
the  press  and  avoided  discussions  of  my 
positions  based  on  hypothetical  cir- 
cumstances because  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  pursuing  diplomatic  solu- 
tions as  long  as  peace  is  within  our 
grasp  I  felt  that  more  rhetoric,  while 
our  Secretary  of  State  and  our  Presi- 
dent worked  within  the  framework  of 
diplomacy  to  achieve  a  solution  with- 
out war.  did  not  serve  our  Nation  well: 
and  I  have  supported  our  President  in 
his  management  of  this  political  ag- 
gression in  the  Persian  Gulf 

But  I  Will  not  transfer  my  respon- 
sibility as  a  member  of  the  US  Con- 
gress to  the  President  In  making  the 
decision  on  whether  or  not  this  Nation 
engages  in  war  against  another  nation. 
When  the  time  comes  to  declare  war,  I 
will  not  hide  behind  some  resolution 
absolving  me  of  my  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. 

But  in  my  mind,  that  time— the  time 
to  declare  war — ^has  not  yet  come. 
When  the  time  does  come,  a  straight 
declaration  of  war  resolution  should  be 
brought  to  this  Congress  for  debate, 
not  some  resolution  delegating  to  the 
President  that  sole  responsibility. 

There  Is  no  legislation,  nor  any  prop- 
osition, that  should  be  more  closely  ex- 
amined and  debated  than  one  which  au- 
thorizes war  It  may  be  a  difficult  po- 
litical vote  when  we  decide  to  impose  a 
new  or  higher  tax  on  our  people  But  if 
we  are  wrong,  life,  nevertheless,  goes 
on.  In  Is  not  the  end  of  the  world. 
Where,  however,  the  Issue  Is  war,  life 
will  not  go  on  for  many  young  men  and 
women;  and  it  will  be  the  end  of  the 
world  for  them.  Therefore,  it  is  critical 
that  we  debate  this  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  what 
we  are  doing 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  worth  fight- 
ing for.  They  are  worth  dying  for.  But 
war  must  be  the  very  last  resort. 

Yes.  Iraq  has  Invaded  and  conquered 
Kuwait.  Yes.  the  Iraqi  military  threat- 
ens Saudi  Arabia,  and  only  holds  back 
because  of  the  counterthreat  of  United 
States  forces  standing  guard.  Yes.  the 
Iraqi  leader  Is  irrational  and  ruthless 
But  have  we  exhausted  all  means  to 
turn  away  this  aggression  short  of  war? 

For  all  of  recorded  history,  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
been  the  site  of  conflict  and  turmoil  It 
is  not  easy  for  us  to  fully  understand 
the  thinking  of  these  people  whose 
lives  and  history  have  been  forever 
plagued  with  violence.  We  never  fully 
understand  the  alliances  which  criss- 
cross the  boundaries  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  world.  We 
grope  for  understanding 

In  total  frustration,  we  are  now 
ready  to  involve  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  finest  young  men  and  women  in 
a  ground  war  in  this  troubled  part  of 
the  world   But  beyond  that,  we  are  now 
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committing  billions  of  dollars  in  the 
future  into  the  Middle  Eiist  There  will 
be  no  end  to  this  dollar  drain. 

Henry  Clay,  who  served  in  the  House, 
the  Senate,  and  as  our  Secretary  of 
State,  addressed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  issue  of  war  on 
March  24,  1818.  The  words  of  Henry 
Clay  173  years  ago  apply  here  today.  In 
his  speech.  Clay  said: 

It  is  not  every  cau.se  of  war  that  should 
lead  to  war  War  is  one  of  those  dreadful 
scourges,  that  so  shakes  the  foundation  of 
society,  interrupts  or  destroys  the  pursuits 
of  private  happiness,  brings.  In  short,  misery 
and  wretc^hedness  in  so  many  forms,  and  at 
last  is,  in  Its  issue,  so  doubtful  and  hazard- 
ous that  nothing  but  dire  necessity  can  Jus- 
tify an  appeal  to  arms 

Are  we  and  the  American  people 
ready  for  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
of  war** 

I  do  not  believe  that  time  has  yet 
come  for  the  misery  and  w^retchedness 
of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  lay  the  lives  of  American 
men  and  women  on  the  desert  sands 
nor  plunge  them  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
waters. 

For  now.  I  favor  continuing  the  sanc- 
tions for  a  time  But  then  in  the  event 
no  avenue  is  left  us  but  war.  I  will  be 
here  to  cast  my  vote  and  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  consequences  of  it.  I  am 
not  quick  to  war.  tiut  I  will  be  commit- 
ted to  it  when  it  is  a  necessity 

In  the  heat  of  this  debate,  we  should 
remember  the  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover: 

Older  men  declare  war.  But  It  Is  youth  that 
must  fight  and  die  And  It  Is  youth  who  must 
Inherit  the  tribulation,  the  sorrow  and  the 
triumphs  that  are  the  aftermath  of  war 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  ru.sh  into  ab- 
dicating our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity for  a  few  fleeting  moments  of  polit- 
ical popularity  The  effect  of  our  deci- 
sion here  on  this  issue  will  last  much 
longer  than  the  30  second  sound  bile 
and  will  be  remembered  far  longer  than 
what  the  political  expedience  of  the 
moment  was. 

I  aim  not  yet  convinced  that  war  is 
the  only  avenue  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced, if  war  should  be  the  only  an- 
swer, that  our  allies  are  ready  to  fully 
participate  with  us  in  this  endeavor 
Surely  we  want  that  answer  before  we 
declare  war 

I  have  heard  your  arguments  that 
sanctions  and  diplomacy  will  not  work. 
You  may  be  right.  But  let  us  not  yet 
give  up  on  that  possibility. 
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Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Hubbard]. 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  oppKjsilifin  to  the  Gephardt- 
Hamilton  resolution  If  adopted,  this 
measure  will  severely  undermine 
.America's  credibility  with  its  allies. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  of  us  in 
Congress  to  support  President  George 
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Bush,  a  man  who  was  elected  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive by  carrying  49  out  of  the  50 
States  in  1988. 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  brave  men  and  women  who  are 
presently  or  who  soon  will  be  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Support  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution  and  vote  no 
on  Gephardt-Hamilton. 

Mr  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Byron). 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks are  for  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  we  have  called  on 
to  defend  this  Nation's  principles  in 
the  Gulf  We  have  no  alternative  but  to 
support  the  Solarz  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  marks  a  unique  day  not 
only  in  American  history  but  in  world  history 
Today  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  focussed  on 
Congress,  ttie  caprtal  of  the  free  world  and  the 
beacon  of  hope  for  oppressed  people  world- 
wide Today,  my  colleagues  and  I  must  make 
a  very  personal  decision:  a  decision  which  will 
set  the  course  for  American  foreign  policy.  In 
making  this  decision,  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
sider four  factors;  the  nature  of  our  adversary, 
the  best  course  of  action  for  America  to  take 
today,  public  opinion,  and  the  message  Con- 
gress will  send  to  the  world 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Americans  truly 
understand  Saddam  Husseins  background, 
his  character,  his  goals,  or  his  logic.  He  is  sin- 
gle-minded in  his  purpose,  ruthless  in  his  ac- 
tions, and  shrewd  in  determining  what  course 
of  action  will  best  further  his  goals.  His  ulti- 
mate goal,  gaming  pxjwer  by  which  he  can 
unite  the  Arab  world,  is  all  that  matters.  He 
does  not  recognize  people  as  Americans. 
Egyptians,  Iranians;  only  friends  to  his  cause 
or  enemies  to  his  cause,  Arabs  or  infidels.  He 
has  1  million  men  under  arms  After  8  years 
of  war  and  an  economy  unable  to  support 
them,  wtiere  do  we  exp)ect  them  to  go?  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  nature  can  lead  me  to  only  one 
conclusion:  he  will  continue  to  use  force  in  the 
future  when  he  sees  an  opportunity  to  further 
his  goals.  He  must  be  stopped. 

The  question  then  becomes  "when  do  we 
stop  him7"  Now  or  later^  Which  option  must 
I,  today,  make  to  ensure  that  Saddam  Hussein 
leaves  Kuwait  and  does  not  furttier  threaten 
America's  and  the  world's  interests.  My  deci- 
sion is  not  about  wt>ether  I  believe  we  shoukj 
be  there  to  the  extent  that  we  are;  the  Presi- 
dent £is  Comnnander  in  Chief  has  chosen  a 
course  of  action  and  the  time  tor  that  debate 
has  piassed.  My  options  are  clear:  stay  ttie 
course  with  sanctions  arxj  wait  a  little  longer 
before  authonzing  force,  or  authonze  tfie  use 
of  force  in  conjunction  with  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions. Experts  can  argue  about  the  effective- 
ness of  sanctions,  but  I  cannot  find  any  indica- 
tion that  staying  the  course  and  delaying  mili- 
tary options  will  achieve  our  goals.  A  vote  to 
stay  the  course  is  a  vote  of  hope:  hope  that 
a  dictator  who  continues  to  threaten  the  entire 
world  will  Ijack  down.  Had  I  any  assurances 
that  this  wouW  occur.  I  would  rwt  hesitate  to 
vote  accordingly.  Unfortunately.  I  have  no 
such  assurarx;es  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
back  down  if  we  delay  military  options.  My  col- 
leagues  wtx)    urge    further    patience   do    so 


nobly,  with  the  understanding  that  war  should 
only  lD€  a  last  resort.  I.  too.  agree  that  war 
should  only  be  a  last  resort.  A  vote  to  author- 
ize force  IS  also  a  vote  of  hope,  though,  hope 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  back  down  when  he 
sees  our  resolve  and  willingness  to  forcefully 
deny  him  what  he  truly  treasures.  By  voting  for 
an  authonzation  of  force.  I  believe  I  will  be 
best  advancing  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  making  this  decision.  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  my  constituents.  By  a  2-to-i  mar- 
gin they  say  they  oppose  war.  No  one  wants 
war.  I  am  struck  by  Secretary  of  State  Baker's 
comments  following  his  talks  with  Iraq's  For- 
eign Minister.  He  stated: 

Don't  miscalculate  the  resolve  of  the 
American  people,  who  are  very  slow  to 
anuer.  but  who  believe  strongly  in  principle 
and  who  believe  that  we  should  not  reward 
aKKression  *  *  *. 

In  support  of  this  statement.  I  am  compelled 
to  look  back  in  this  Nation's  history  only  50 
years.  In  February  1941,  Hitler  had  conquered 
the  European  continent  and  was  looking  to- 
ward Britain.  FDR  looked  for  Congress  to  pass 
the  Lend  Lease  Act  and  thereby  end  Amen- 
cas  declared  neutrality.  Congress  hotly  de- 
bated lend  lease  for  2  nnonths;  interventionists 
arguing  for  action  and  isolationists  urging  inac- 
tion. Congress  and  the  fjeople  were  divided  on 
our  intervention  abroad  yet  united  in  our  pnrv 
ciple  against  tyranny.  When  my  father-in-law. 
only  19  days  tiefore  his  death  in  a  plane 
crash,  voted  in  favor  of  the  Lend  Lease  Act, 
passing  by  260  to  165  on  February  8,  1941, 
this  Nation  set  itself  on  a  course  toward  war. 
The  fait  accompli  came  on  December  8.  1941 
when  my  mother-in-law.  then  a  new  Member 
of  this  body,  voted  with  387  of  her  colleagues 
to  declare  war  on  Japan.  Amencans  know 
what  we  can  accompilish  when  we  are  united, 
arxJ  Americans  know  what  our  limits  are  when 
we  are  divided.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
while  Amencans  want  peace  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  today,  we  are  willing  to  confront  Saddam 
Hussein  with  all  available  resources  in  the 
end.  At  this  point  in  time,  with  over  400,000 
American  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  cannot 
vote  for  buying  time.  War  is  not  inevitable  yet. 
but  our  moment  of  decision  has  come.  We 
must  make  our  pnnciples  known  today,  tsefore 
war  begins,  or  we  will  be  forced  to  defend  our 
pnrKiples  by  force  at  a  later  date  and  a  great- 
er cost. 

Today,  with  the  world  watching.  Congress, 
as  the  voice  of  the  Amencan  people,  will  send 
a  message.  This  message  should  t>e  one  of 
support  for  our  President  arxJ  strength  in  our 
resolve.  This  message  will  reach  the  entire 
workj,  but  is  really  meant  for  two  entities.  The 
first  IS  tor  Saddam  Hussein:  you  will  not  be 
able  to  String  out  this  crisis  in  hopes  of  divid- 
ing Amencan  put)lic  opinion.  If  you  are  really 
interested  in  peace,  if  you  want  to  survive,  you 
will  obey  the  12  United  Nations  resolutions. 
The  second  entity  Congress  will  reach  with 
our  message  is  the  Amerk:an  force  in  the  gulf. 
Our  sons  and  daughters,  husbands  and  wives, 
mothers  and  fathers  serving  in  the  gulf  are 
looking  to  the  Congress  for  support  and  assur- 
ance: assurance  that  Americans  will  support 
their  efforts,  and  assurance  that  if  they  enter 
combat,  they  will  be  given  all  means  at  their 
disposal  to  accompilish  the  Commander  in 
Chiefs    mJlitary    and    political    objectives    as 
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quickly  as  possible  and  with  as  few  casualties 
as  possible. 

History  will  be  the  ultimate  judge  of  today's 
decision.  My  colleagues  and  I  are  making  tl>e 
nxinumental  judgement  of  our  lives  There  is 
none  among  us  who  can  predict  the  future  My 
vote  IS  a  vote  to  give  the  President  and  tt>e 
world  community  thie  support  they  need  to  re- 
solve this  situation  pieacefully.  and  only  as  a 
last  resort,  the  power  they  need  to  resolve  this 
cnsis  decisively  by  force.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
congressional  action  today,  whichever  mes- 
sage we  send,  will  result  m  peace  tomorrow 

Mr.  TORRICELLI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. This  is  a  time  to  support  the 
President,  to  support  U.N  Resolution 
678.  not  repudiate  it  Leadership  re- 
quires us  to  stand  firm  We  do  not  do 
that  by  supporting  Gephardt -Hamilton. 

Mr  TORRICELLI.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCtTiDY] 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  the  goal  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  be.  and  must  be.  a  political  so- 
lution. Economic  sanctions  and  mili- 
tary force  are  only  tools  to  get  there. 

There  are  those  who  choose  to  wait 
to  see  if  a  clearer  political  solution  in 
the  conflict  arises.  I  can  respect  that 
position.  There  are  those  who  argue 
against  the  establishment  of  a  January 
15  deadline,  but.  my  colleagues,  on  two 
different  occasions  when  I  was  in  the 
gulf.  I  saw  that  a  deadline  gave  hope  to 
our  men  and  women  m  uniform  that 
this  conflict,  this  stalemate  will  not  go 
on  indefinitely. 

What  institution  better  understands 
the  need  for  deadlines  to  break 
gridlock  and  to  force  concessions  than 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States'' 

Some  have  complained  that  the  sanc- 
tions in  the  United  Nations  were  engi- 
neered by  President  Bush  That  may 
be  But  we  Democrats  should  rejoice 
that  a  President,  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, heeded  our  advice  and  used  the 
United  Nations  and  formed  an  inter- 
national coalition  instead  of  unilater- 
ally rushing  to  force. 

My  good  friend  and  respected  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamilton],  and  my  dear  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt],  urge 
that  we  adopt  the  stay-the-course  reso- 
lution and  give  sanctions  a  chance,  to 
give  peace  a  chance  I  want  to  see  a 
successful,  peaceful  outcome  m  the 
gulf  that  addresses  the  long-term 
threat  in  the  region. 

The  goal  of  sanctions  is  political.  It 
IS  political:  it  is  not  economic.  The  key 
is  what  influences  Saddam  Hussein,  be- 
cause he  is  the  only  one  who  counts  in 
making  decisions  in  Iraq.  Look  at  his 
inner  circle.  In  the  intelligence  com- 
mittee we  have  had  briefings.  The  ques- 
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tion  is  not  of  objective  advice.  The 
question  is  simply  loyalty 

Of  the  five  key  people  in  his  inner 
circle,  his  ministers,  they  include  his 
son-in-law.  two  half  brothers,  and  his 
cousin. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  sanctions— 
although  they  are  biting  deeply  into 
the  economy,  whether  it  is  imports,  ex- 
ports, or  his  cash  flow  have  had  an  ef- 
fect or  impact  on  Iraq's  military  or  the 
psychology  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Judge  Webster  said  that  the  marginal 
military  decline  would  be  offset  by  the 
simultaneous  improvement  of  his  de- 
fensive fortifications.  Most  ammuni- 
tion and  the  ability  to  wage  war  with 
his  ground  forces,  which  is  his 
strength,  can  be  produced  domestically 
and  will  be  taxed  only  in  time  of  mili- 
tary action. 

But  more  importantly,  I  was  taken 
by  the  testimony  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  a  psychiatrist  who 
helped  form  a  psychological  profile  of 
Saddam  the  person.  I  wish  I  now  had 
the  time  to  detail  and  quote  it.  but  I 
cannot,  but  let  me  quote  just  a  few  pro- 
visions. 

It  said.  "It  is  this  political  personal- 
ity, this  constellation  of  messianic  am- 
bition for  unlimited  power,  the  absence 
of  conscience,  the  unconstrained  ag- 
gression and  a  paranoid  outlook  which 
makes  Saddam  so  dangerous.  However, 
he  is  not  impulsive.  He  only  acts  after 
judicious  consideration  and  can  be  ex- 
tremely patient."  And  for  those  who 
argue  sanctions,  "Indeed  he  uses  time 
as  a  weapon." 

Mr.  Speaker.  "He  is  willing  to  re- 
verse course,  but  only  if  his  power  and 
reputation  are  threatened.  '  And  I  fur- 
ther quote.  "The  only  language  Sad- 
dam understands  is  the  language  of 
power.  Without  this  demonstrable." 
and  this  is  a  quote.  "Without  this  de- 
monstrable willingness  to  use  force 
even  if  the  sanctions  are  biting  deeply. 
Saddam  is  quite  callable  of  putting  his 
population  through  a  sustained  period 
of  hardship  as  he  has  in  the  past  '  And. 
lastly.  It  is  a  certainty  that  he  will 
return  at  a  later  date  stronger  than 
ever  unless  firm  measures  are  taken  to 
contain  him." 

My  colleagues.  I  pray  for  a  success- 
ful, peaceful  outcome  in  this  region.  I 
believe  that  war  should  be  undertaken 
only  as  a  last  resort,  but  I  also  believe 
that  because  of  the  complex  and  dan- 
gerous personality  that  we  are  con- 
fronting that  only  by  authorizing  the 
President,  the  executive,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  employ  force,  if 
necessary,  with  our  allies  will  this  out- 
come occur. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  Solarz  reso- 
lution 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr   Pe.\sk] 

Mr  PEASE  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  ot 
the  Gephardt- Hamilton  resolution  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Soiarz-Michel  resolution. 


Both  resolutions  have  the  same  goal — to 
achieve  the  wittxlrawal  of  Iraq  from  Kuwart 

But  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  two  resolutions  The  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  seeks  to  achieve  the  goal  through 
continued  reliance  on  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  not  on  war  The  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  assumes  that  economic  sanctions 
wont  work  and  would  rely  on  force  to  remove 
Iraq  from  Kuwait 

The  basic  choce  we  make  today  is  between 
economic  sanctions  and  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  l  choose  sanctions 

I  choose  sanctions  because  American  lives 
are  at  stake  War  with  Iraq  will  mean  the  loss 
of  lite  tor  thousands  perhaps  tens  of  thou- 
sands, of  young  American  men  and  women  It 
will  mean  not  only  body  bags  but  fhousarxls  ot 
other  young  people  coming  home  on  stretch- 
ers. Such  carnage  may  ultimately  be  unavoid- 
able, but  we  ought  first  to  give  economic  sane 
tions  every  opportunity  to  work 

I  choose  sanctions  because  a  United  States 
attack  on  Iraq  risks  opening  a  veritable  pan- 
dora's tx)x  of  uncertain  consequences  Cer- 
tainly there  is  the  risk  of  death  and  destruction 
in  Israel,  which  Iraq  says  it  will  attack  if  the 
United  States  initiates  oflensive  action  ag?..nst 
Iraq  There  is  the  risk  that  a  United  Statei-lraq 
conflict  would  t>e  transformed  into  a  war  pitting 
Israel  and  its  ally  the  United  States  against  the 
Arab  world  Such  a  division  would  put  the  cur- 
rent leadership  of  Egypt.  Saudi  Aratwa.  and 
Jordan  into  an  impossible  position  and  would 
risk  radical  revolutions  and  dangerous  long 
term  inslabtlity  'n  th«  Middle  East  H  United 
Stales  forces  destroy  Saddam  Hussein's  re 
gime.  the  resulting  power  vacuum  will  likely  be 
filled  by  Syria  and/or  Iran.  tx5th  ot  them  outlaw 
nations.  Ultimately,  Mr  Speaker,  il  may  be 
necessary  to  run  those  risks,  txit  it  should  not 
be  until  we  have  given  economic  sanctions  a 
real  chance 

I  choose  sanctions  because  the  cost  of  war 
against  Iraq  will  be  borne  overwhelmingly  by 
American  taxpayers,  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
will  be  borne  by  others  who  have  far  more  al 
stake  The  cost  will  be  S30  billion  this  year 
even  it  there  is  no  war.  if  war  starts,  the  cost 
to  American  taxpayers  will  be  from  Si  to  S2 
billion  tor  each  and  every  day  of  the  war — this 
at  a  time  when  the  U  S  fiscal  deficit  for  next 
year  is  already  estimated  at  S350  txllion  or 
rrx)re  Serious,  critical  social  needs  will  go 
unmet  To  37  million  Americans  who  have  no 
health  insurance  whatsoever,  we  will  be  say- 
ing that  their  government  can  find  lens  ot  bil 
lions  of  dollars  to  wage  war  but  not  a  dime  for 
a  new  health  insurance  initiative 

I  choose  sanctions  Mr  Speaker,  tjecause 
of  the  political  turmoil  which  war  will  cause  m 
the  United  States  President  Bush  has  not 
made  a  convincing  case  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  armed  force  against  Iraq  is  justified 
Americans  will  not  support  war  and  its  con- 
comitant loss  of  life  in  order  to  preserve  oil 
flows  Of  to  restore  the  undenxxzrattc  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwart  in  particular,  college  students 
across  the  land — ttxise  at  risk  from  the  re- 
sumption of  the  mtirtary  draft  which  a  pro- 
kinged  conflict  would  require — will  turn  their 
campuses  into  boiling  cauWrons  ol  dissent 

Mr  Speaker  i  choose  sanctions  tiecause 
their  successful  implementation  woukj  estab- 
lish a  realistic,  believable  precedent  for  future 


situations  in  which  nations  try  to  lofaWy  annex 
the  terntory  of  their  neighbors  To  few  other 
places  around  the  world  is  ttie  United  States 
iikely  to  dispatch  400.000  troops  There  is  rxi 
credible  precedent  here  On  the  ottier  hand. 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  can 
impose  economic  sanctions  if  future  acts  of 
aggression  occur  The  community  of  nations 
can — as  it  currently  is  doing  in  the  Persian 
Gulf — deny  to  an  aggressor  the  fruits  of  his 
aggression  Economic  sanctions  are  a  prece- 
dent worth  establishing 

Mr  Speaker,  I  choose  sanctions  because 
that  course  has  the  greatest  chance  lor  suc- 
cess at  the  lowest  cost 

Those  who  support  the  Solarz-Michel  reso- 
lution are  taking  a  high  stakes  gamble  They 
gamble  that  congressional  support  for  Presi- 
dent Bush  will  help  convince  Saddam  Hussein 
to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  thus  avoiding  war 

But  if  that  gamble  fails,  war  will  ensure  with 
tragic  loss  ot  human  life,  costs  m  the  tens  of 
billions  ot  dollars,  and  great  political  instability 
m  the  Middle  East  and  within  the  United 
Slates 

Those  ol  us  who  support  the  GeiJhardt- 
Hamilton  resolution  are  gambling  too  We  are 
gambling  that  sanctions,  over  time,  will  force 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwart 

It  our  gamble  fails,  we  will  be.  a  year  from 
now,  essentially  where  we  are  today,  with  no 
loss  ol  lite  for  thousands  of  American  young 
people,  no  huge  escalation  of  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers,  no  political  turmoil  in  the 
Middle  East  or  the  United  Stales,  and  no  ben- 
t?fit  to  Iraq  of  its  aggression 

And  we  will  still  have,  at  that  time,  the  mili- 
lary  option 

Mr  Speaker,  to  me.  the  right  choice  of  ac- 
tion IS  absolutely  clear  I  urge  support  lor  the 
sanctions  option  and  opposition  to  the  war  op- 
tion 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume] 

Mr  MFUME  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  in  total  supjxirt  of  the  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton  resolution  and  in  total 
opposition  to  the  declaration  of  war 
implicit  and  inherent  in  the  intent  of 
the  Solarz-Mu  hel  resolution 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
open  and  absolute  oppositon  to  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  My  tear  against  going  to  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  due  to  the  tact  that 
America  and  our  allies  can  not  win  in  battle, 
but  because  our  ot>|ectives  and  policies  in  this 
region  riave  been  inconsistent 

I  am  not  comtodat)le  with  the  stated  objec- 
tives ol  why  we  are  so  ready  to  use  torce  to 
dislodge  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait  In  Au- 
gust— when  it  appeared  ttiat  Iraq  was  p)oised 
to  attack  Saudi  Arabia's  oil  fiekls  and  hokj  for- 
eign hostages  al  strategic  locations — I  con- 
curred with  the  Presidents  action  to  create  an 
international  torce  to  defend  the  Saudi's  oil 
fiekls  and  impose  ecooorrnc  sanctions  against 
Iraq. 

Later,  President  Bush  upped  the  ante  with 
his  steadfast  promotion  ot  the  military  option 
before  we  coukj  determine  wtiether  sanctions 
and  other  international  initiatives  had  a  chance 
to  take  root  Additionally.  President  Bush 
began  to  talk  about  the  need  to  stop  Hussein's 
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naked  aggression  and  that  he  must  leave  Ku- 
wait. For  me,  this  is  one  ol  the  most  profound 
and  bewildering  turn  ot  events  of  the  entire  cri- 
sis. 

Why  are  we  going  to  authonze  the  use  of 
force  and  the  death  of  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  to  dislodge  Hussein  from  Kuwait  and 
reinstall  the  Kuwaiti  emir.  Kuwait  by  no  means 
represented  Jetlersonian  democracy.  Many  ot 
the  administration's  past  objectives  and  policy 
positions  defended  democracy  and  freedom 
Where  were  these  governing  principles  in  Ku- 
wait pnor  to  Augusf 

Equally,  the  Iraqi's  informed  Ambassador 
April  Glaspie  that  they  intended  to  invade  Ku- 
wait in  July  and  Ambassador  Glaspie's  re- 
sponse was  that  we  don't  get  involved  in  such 
Arab  affairs  and  that  we  do  not  have  a  de- 
fense treaty  with  Kuwait.  Mr  Speaker,  in  part, 
we  are  responsible  for  creating  the  Leviathan 
that  challenges  us  now  Were  we  as  con- 
cerned atx)u1  Iraq's  txjildup  when  they  were 
keeping  Iran  at  bay''  Of  course  not  Were  we 
as  concerned  when  Hussein  and  other  Middle 
Eastern  countries  escalated  their  acquisition  of 
arms''  Of  course  not. 

The  international  stance  against  Saddam 
Hussein  IS  not  truly  as  united  as  the  President 
would  like  us  to  t)elieve  The  major  league 
participants  in  this  conflict  are  plainly  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Iraq.  Unfortunately,  the  first  and 
the  last  soldiers  to  die  will  probably  be  wear- 
ing American  uniforms 

Now  we  are  considenng  whether  to  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  use  force  to  dislodge 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait,  or  to  work  for 
a  peaceful  negotiated  resolution  to  the  crisis  m 
the  Persian  Gulf  I  favor  exploring  our  diplo- 
matic options  prior  to  playing  our  milrtary  op- 
tion 

I  fear  that  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution  will 
give  President  Bush  tacit  approval  to  launch  a 
military  oflensive  against  Saddam  Hussein's 
forces  in  Kuwait  and  set  off  a  very  bloody 
desert  war  Mr  Speaker,  make  no  doubt  about 
It,  a  vole  lor  the  resolution  before  us  is  a  vote 
for  war  Anyone  who  attempts  to  argue  the  op- 
posite IS  lying  to  themselves  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people 

I  have  heard  many  ol  our  colleagues  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  media  discuss  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  send  a  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  his  naked  aggression  will  not  be  tolerated. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  send  a  message  to 
the  parents  and  loved  ones  ol  ttiose  sokjiers 
participating  in  Operation  Desert  ShiekJ.  My 
message  is  that  my  consciefKe  cannot  rest 
knowing  that  your  lamily  members  are  being 
placed  into  a  conflict  that  has  yet  to  be  clearly 
defined  by  the  President  to  anyone. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  not  rush  head  first  into 
chaos  and  uncertainty.  Let  us  instead  seek 
ways  to  leverage  Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  further 
tighten  the  screws  via  international  sanctions 
and  continued  isolation  against  Baghdad. 

The  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution  is  the 
nxist  progressive  and  promising  chance  we 
have  to  avert  war  in  the  Persian  Gult.  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton advocates  continued  sanctions 
and  enforcement  of  the  U.N.  economtc  embar- 
go CIA  Director  William  Webster  said  that 
sanctions  are  working  and  can  further  hurt 
Iraq  The  administration  knows  ttiat  ecorKimic 
sanctions  can  work. 
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America  stands  to  suffer  great  economic 
consequences  if  war  in  the  Middle  East 
reaches  the  anticipated  levels.  How  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  such  a  military  offensive?  Will 
those  within  this  august  body  who  have  ada- 
mantly opposed  taxes  now  vote  to  Increase 
taxes  to  support  a  foreign  war  effort''  War  oi- 
lers many  paradoxes,  but  the  ones  emanating 
from  our  current  cnsis  will  be  devastating 

Thus,  I  urge  those  who  want  to  go  to  war 
with  Iraq  to  remember,  that  although  the  Mid- 
dle East  IS  strategic  because  of  its  oil,  I  for 
one,  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Saudi  desert  tie- 
come  the  symbol  of  misguided  policy  and  the 
massive  loss  of  American  lives. 

D  1200 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  MOR.\N], 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  are  called  upon  to 
be  the  conscience  of  America. 

When  our  forefathers  gathered  to  wrrte  the 
Constitution  that  would  define  and  direct  these 
United  States,  never  did  they  realize  that  their 
successors  would  one  day  tie  able  to  bring 
into  their  homes  debate  on  the  true  meaning 
and  consequence  of  article  i ,  section  8,  thai 
states  that  only  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  IS  vested  with  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority to  commrt  this  country  to  wage  war 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  never  tiefore  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  has  the  US.  Congress  tieen 
watched  more  closely  nor  depended  upon 
more  greatly,  to  exercise  its  collective  con- 
science 

People  stayed  home  yesterday  and  stayed 
up  last  night  to  hear  us  express  our  judgment 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  expressed  their 
judgment — and  that  is  that  government  has 
not  exhausted  every  alternative  to  war 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  their  sons  and  daughters 
who  must  pay  the  ultimate  cost  of  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  a  nation  of  peace- 
niks nor  of  warmongers  We  are  a  nation  of 
patriots. 

Adm.  William  Crowe  is  a  neightior.  Mr 
Spieaker.  His  iife  embodies  what  patnotism  is 
all  about.  He  has  spent  his  life  in  our  military, 
capping  his  career  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr  Speaker,  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  and  yet  what  he  told  me  that  was  most 
compelling  is  what  I  want  to  share  with  you. 
He  said, 

I  have  a  son  over  there.  He's  a  comjaany 
commander.  He's  on  Ihe  front  line. 

He's  a  flood  kid.  He  grevi  up  in  this  house- 
He  went  to  school  with  your  kids.  He  loves 
his  country.  Enough  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
It  And  if  we  po  to  war  w;th  Iraq  1  wiU  lose 
him 

And  It  doesn't  have  to  happen 

Not  yet,  Mr  Speaker.  Do  we  need  to  risk 
the  lives  of  our  loved  ones? 

And  should  we  not  pose  to  ourselves  that 
same  compelling  question:  How  would  we 
vote  if  our  son  or  daughter  were  on  the  front 
lines? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  immersed  myself  in  this 
issue  day  and  night  and  consulted  every  ex- 
pert available. 
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And  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  conclude  ttiat  this 
will  not  be  a  quick  and  clean  war.  Surgical  air 
strikes  may  be  an  effective  strategy,  but  it  will 
not  be  the  final  resolution.  The  best  analogy  to 
the  ground  attack  that  will  be  necessary  to 
overcome  Iraq's  ground  troops  ttiat  are  dug  in 
along  Kuwait's  penmeter,  dug  into  ditches  re- 
inlorced  by  wire  behind  pools  of  oil  that  will  be 
lit  upon  attack — Mr.  Sfieaker,  is  Normandy 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  stood  on  the  tieaches 
of  Normandy  where  in  the  month  of  June 
1944,  100,000  Allied  troops  met  their  death. 

Perhaps  this  is  why,  Mr  Speaker,  that  so 
many  of  my  constituents  including  countless 
numbers  of  military  officers  and  retired  veter- 
ans have  urged  me  to  vote  for  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr  Speaker,  last  night  I  fiekj  a  town  meet- 
ing and  heard  from  several  hundred  of  my 
constituents  who  had  come  out  in  the  freezing 
ram  to  share  their  views  with  me. 

That  constituency  was  of  the  same  opinion 
that  95  percent  of  the  people  who  have  written 
and  phoned — that  it  is  not  time  to  move  to  the 
final  alternative  of  war  The  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  tfie  Eighth  District  of  Virginia  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is  past  time  lor  negotia- 
tions nor  for  sanctions 

And  while  the  perception  of  support  that  a 
vote  for  the  Solarz-Michel  amendment  might 
give  the  President  in  strengthening  his  hand  in 
the  negotiation  fxocess,  tfie  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  declaring  war  shoukj  not  be  relin- 
quished pirematurely . 

But  if  Saddam  Hussein  interprets  support  for 
the  Gephardt-Hamilton  amendment  as  a  vote 
against  the  use  of  force  at  any  time,  he  will 
have  made  yet  another  miscatoulation. 

We  are  a  peofile  of  principle.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  ultimate  cost  for  ttie  preser- 
vation of  those  principles.  And  if,  Mr  Speaker, 
negotiations  clearly  have  failed  and  sarx;tions 
clearly  have  not  worked,  then,  Mr  Speaker, 
this  Congress  and  this  Congressman  will  de- 
clare war  and  will  lead  tfie  nations  of  the  wortd 
in  the  conclusion  of  ttiat  war  arKl  in  ttie  res- 
toration of  a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer 

.Mrs.  BOXER.  .Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try IS  about  to  be  sucked  into  a  war  in 
the  area  of  the  world  known  for  vio- 
lence, known  for  terrorism,  known  for 
blood  baths,  known  for  atrocities.  I 
will  tell  Members,  we  will  never  be  the 
same. 

The  Gephardt-Hamilton  alternative 
points  to  a  wiser  path.  It  keeps  the  line 
drawn  in  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia.  It 
keeps  the  sanctions,  and  it  calls  on  our 
allies  to  do  more 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  unless  we 
pass  Gephardt,  this  will  be  an  Amer- 
ican war.  The  measly  contributions  of 
Japan.  Germany.  France,  and  Italy  '*'ill 
not  dry  the  tears  of  our  war  widows. 

The  two  ships  provided  by  the  Neth- 
erlands which  gets  100  percent  of  its  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  will  not  heal  the 
broken  hearts  of  our  grieving  mothers 
and  fathers. 

A  robbery  is  taking  place  right  here. 
right  now.  Billions  of  dollars  out  the 
door  to  pay  for  an  operation  called  The 
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World  Versus  Saddam  Hussein  But  the 
world  does  not  pay  We  do — Uncle 
Suffar  Daddy. 

We  have  spent  more  on  Desert  Shield 
60  far  than  we  spend  in  1  year  on  Head 
Start,  canter  research.  AIDS  research. 
Alzheimer's,  heart  research,  and  child- 
hood immunization,  all  combined.  That 
Is  what  we  have  spent  so  far  on  Desert 
Shield 

My  friends,  a  22-year-old  constituent 
of  mine,  and  it  could  have  been  any 
constituent  of  yours,  as  he  was  sent  off 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  was  told  to  write 
his  will.  What  will  he  leave  his  mother"" 
What  will  he  leave  his  father"  His  love'' 
His  hopes''  His  dreams''  His  ambitions'' 

With  all  due  respect,  this  is  not 
about  looking  at  the  President's  face.  I 
know  his  face  looks  worried.  Our  faces 
look  worried.  It  is  not  about  looking  at 
the  President's  face,  and  it  is  not  about 
saving  face.  It  is  about  saving  lives. 
Peace  through  war  makes  about  as 
much  sense  as  health  through  sickness 

It  took  8  years  into  the  Vietnam  war 
to  get  150  votes  against  it.  Today,  we 
will  have  more  negative  votes  than 
that  for  this  war  yet  to  come.  That  is 
because  there  is  a  better  way.  It  is 
called  Gephardt-Hamilton  We  have 
learned  from  Vietnam  It  is  good  that 
we  have,  and  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
that  we  have  learned  from  Vietnam. 
We  have  totally  isolated  Iraq  without  a 
shot  being  fired  So  stay  the  course  and 
spare  the  United  States  the  body  bags, 
the  tears,  the  terrorism,  and  the  an 
guish   Support  Gephardt  Hamilton 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  a^  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr   Pack.«lRI)). 

Mr  PACKARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
determined  that  this  debate  comes 
down  to  one  simple  fact,  that  is.  that 
Saddam  Hussein  will  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Kuwait  faster  with  a  load- 
ed and  cocked  gun  at  his  head,  than  he 
will  If  we  extend  the  sanctions.  Let 
Members  load  and  cock  the  gun.  and 
then  pray  to  God  that  we  do  not  have 
to  pull  the  trigger. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs   Roukkma). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion and  in  opposition  to  Gephardt- 
Hamilton. 

I  nse  in  sufjport  of  the  Michel- Solarz  resolu- 
tion. erxJofSing  the  U  N  Resolution  No  678. 
giving  President  Bush  authority  m  con|unction 
with  our  allies  to  use  "all  rr\eans  necessary  '  to 
(Ofce  Iraq  trom  Ki/wait  and  restore  regional 
stability 

And  I  do  so  with  graver  misgivings  than 
most,  having  lost  a  son,  not  to  war  but  to  ill 
ness.  I  know  the  everlasting  anguish  of  the 
kKS  of  a  child 

I  have  cofKluded  that  if  we  truly  believe  that 
we  shouW  walk  the   last  rmle  (or  peace  we 


should  defeat  the  Gephardt  Hamilton  resolu- 
tion and  approve  the  Michel- Solar?  resolution 
and  possibly  spare  the  anguish  of  loved  ones 
having  died  because  we  lost  our  resolve 

Choosing  this  last  mile  is  not  a  clear  choice, 
because  tundamentally  I  believe  that  the  sanc- 
tions are  working  and  that  a  numt)er  ot  ave- 
nues remain  open  lor  dialog  and  diplomatic 
maneuver,  while  rerrvaimnq  true  to  our  commrt- 
ment  to  the  international  coalition  and  our  prin- 
ciples  I  do  not  see  war  as  inevitable 

I  do  see  war  as  bringing  about  numerous 
consequences  as  yet  unforeseen   Representa 
tive  HAMILTON  spoke  cogently  on  this  subject 
yesterday 

These  include  an  even  more  incerxjiary  Mid- 
dle East 

In  other  words,  the  tactics  are  debatable 

But  in  this  vote  today,  we  must  take  the 
tacts  as  they  are  where  we  are  today.  And  the 
bold  (acts  are: 

There  was  a  failure  last  Wednesday  in  Ge- 
neva. 

The  deadline  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
IS  looming 

Secretary  General  de  Cuellar  is  prepanng  to 
talk  to  Saddam  again. 

Whether  by  design,  by  cynical  calculation  or 
by  default,  we  have  t)een  maneuvered  to  this 
vote  at  the  precise  time  when  a  negative  vote 
will  be  viewed  by  the  world  community  as  in- 
eptitude 

The  United  States  will  have  lost  credibility 
and  we  will  have  provoked  a  prolonged  stale- 
mate and  all-out  war  coukl  be  the  only  re 
course 

So  we  must  endorse  ttie  U  S  action  and 
wtien — in  their  collective  ludgment — ttie  Presi- 
dent and  the  coalition  attest  to  ttie  need  tor 
force 

Any  miscalculation,  on  the  President's  part, 
will  result  in  thousands  of  lives  lost  and  pfo- 
tound  economic  and  political  consequences 

And  to  President  Bush,  I  say.  God  grve  you 
the  wisdom  and  compassion  to  bring  about 
the  New  World  order  for  which  ail  Americans 
pray 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr   Lagomarsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  Gephardt- 
Hamilton,  and  strong  support  for  So- 
larz-MichPl 

Mr  Speaker,  while  I  strongly  support  contin- 
ued, tough  international  sanctions  against  Iraq. 
I  do  not  t)elieve  that  sanctions  alone  will  force 
Saddam  Hussein  to  comply  with  the  U  N  res- 
olutions I  rise  in  opposition  to  ttie  Gephardt- 
Hamilton  resolution  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves, this  resolution  removes  the  threat  ol 
torce.  which  apparently  is  the  only  action 
which  will  influence  Saddam  Hussein  This 
resolution  does  not  strengthen  sanctions  or  di- 
plomacy. It  weakens  them  It  is  very  clear  that 
if  Saddam  Hussein  believes  we  will  not  use 
force,  or  if  there  is  not  a  credible  threat  ot 
torce,  tie  will  never  withdraw  from  Kuwait  and 
will  continue  to  directly  threaten  vital  American 
national  security  interests 

I  agree  that  it  nothing  else  m  ttie  world 
changes,  over  time,  sanctions  could  provide 
enough  pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein  to  com- 
ply With  the  U.N   resolutions   But,  all  the  other 
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key  factors  ttiat  make  sanctions  eftective  will 
not  remain  ttie  same  The  realities  ot  the 
world,  which  some  are  ignonng  to  make  their 
case,  clearly  indicate  that  over  time  our  coah- 
tion  and  our  ability  to  entorce  a  tough  embar- 
go will  weaken  whereas  Iraq's  position  will  not 
Wrtfiout  the  credible  threat  of  force,  time  is  on 
Saddam  Husseins  side,  not  ours  That's  re- 
ality 

First.  Iraq  can  hold  out  lor  a  long  time  Sad- 
dam has  no  problems  denying  resources  to 
his  people  in  order  to  maintain  his  aggressive. 
offensive  military  machine  His  gestapo-style 
secret  police  will  make  sure  that  anyone  who 
complains  won't  be  around  to  ever  complain 
again  The  Iraqi  peop)le  went  wittwut  for  8 
years  during  a  war  with  Iran  They  are  hard- 
ened Further,  Iraq  has  quite  a  self-sufficient 
agricultural  sector,  particularly  in  t>asic  food 
stuffs,  meaning  the  Iraqi  people  are  m  no  dan- 
ger of  starving  therefore  removing  a  pressure 
on  Saddam  to  change  his  ways  They  are  will- 
ing to  go  without  some  of  life's  conveniences 
rattier  than  be  stiot.  Remember,  Iraq  is  not  all 
desert  like  Kuwait,  it  is  Mesopotamia,  the  cra- 
dle of  many  ancient  and  rrxxlern  civilizations — 
the  fertile  crescent 

While  the  emtiargo  is  denying  Iraq  spare 
parts  for  its  weapons,  without  the  very  real, 
credible  threat  of  torce,  Saddam  doesn't  need 
spares  tjecause  he  won't  be  using  his  weap- 
ons Besides,  Iraq  has  billions  ol  dollars  in 
hard  currency  and  goW  looted  from  Kuwait  to 
sustain  illegal  sanctions-busting,  black-nnarket 
trade  tor  key  goods  And,  if  thousands  of 
years  of  tustory  tiave  taught  us  anything,  the 
people  ot  this  region  are  extremely  capable 
merctiants  able  to  overcome  any  obstacle 

As  I  noted  dunng  yesterday's  debate,  the 
fact  that  many  Soviet  and  Bulgarian  techni- 
cians in  Iraq  tiave  opted,  despite  ttie  security 
threats,  not  to  leave  because  they  note  there 
are  more  consumer  goods  and  food  in  Bagtv 
dad  ttian  in  Moscow  or  Sofia,  indicates  that 
sanctions  are  not  totally  effective  So  too.  is 
the  tact  that  fresh  kiwifruit.  a  penshable  item 
not  grown  in  Iraq,  are  available  m  Iraq  and  oc- 
cupied Kuwait  Hostages  held  m  Kuwait  af- 
firmed this  to  rne 

While  I  t)elieve  Iraq  can  hold  out  for  some 
time,  esfjeciaily  without  ttie  creditiie  threat  of 
the  use  of  torce  which  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  removes,  I  believe  the  multiple  pres- 
sures on  our  coalition  mean  we  cannot 

Today's  sanctions  are  hurting  the  poorest 
countnes  and  Eastern  Europe's  newest  de- 
mocracies the  most — more  than  they  are  hurt- 
ing Iraq  As  I  explained  yesterday,  the  gulf  sit- 
uation IS  an  economic,  and  therefore  t>ecomes 
a  political  and  social,  disaster  for  the  Third 
World  and  Eastern  Europe's  new.  very  fragile 
democracies  Do  we  want  to  see  and  can  we 
afford  failure  in  Eastern  Europe  coupled  with 
revolutions,  civil  wars  and  new  dictators  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America — m  ottier 
words  a  collapse  of  much  of  wtiat  we've  re- 
cently achieved'' 

In  his  chilling  resignation  speech  tiefore  ttie 
Congress  ot  People's  Deputies,  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze  specifically  noted  ttie 
increasing  opposition  from  powerful  Soviet  in- 
stitutions like  the  Red  army  to  Soviet  support 
for  our  gulf  policy  Iraq  was  a  key  source  of 
trade  and  tiard  currency  for  ttie  Soviets  With 
all  ttie  other  serious  prot)lems  they  are  facing. 
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how    long   can   the   reformists    in   the   Soviet     the  chances  that  we  will  pay  a  much  higher     ago.  Now  history  looks  at  the  House  of 
Union  continue  to  be  cooperative  with  us  and     price  for  war.  Representatives.  Will  it  point  to  this 

~      "  ■    "     House  in  this  moment  as  the  place  and 

time  where  the  attempt  of  the  world 
community  of  nations  to  order  its  af- 
fairs in  a  post-coid-war  era  wa*  cast 
into  the  abyss? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  seek  war  I  do 
not  even  want  to  resort  to  military  ac- 
tion in  the  gulf.  This  resolution  not 
only  undermines  the  judgment   of  the 


the  United  Nations? 

Similariy,  over  time,  vulnerable  countries  like 
Syria  and  Jordan  which  cannot  sustain  the 
emtiargo  may  tiecome  lax  in  enforcing  it  or 
abandon  it  aitogettier,  making  sanctions  even 
far  less  eftective 

While  the  coalition  against  Iraq  is  a  multi- 
national one.  because  we  are  a  sufierpower 


The  final  decision  as  to  wtiether  ttiere  shall 

be  war  or  peace  lies  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

To  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill's  comments 

atwut  the  aggressive  actions  of  Hitler.  "If  (he) 

does  not  want  war.  then  there  will  be  no  war 

Therefore,  if  war  should  come,  there  can  be 

no  doubt  upon  whose  head  the  blood  guilti- 
ness   will    fall."    While    Churchill's    comments 
that  IS  looked  up  to  by  most,  we  naturally  play     refer  to  Hitler  and  events  earlier  this  century, 
a  leadership  role.  But,  if  we  are  unwilling  to     they  are  very  applicatile  to  Saddam  Hussein     world  community  as  to  ;ust  how  such  a 
back  the  U.N.  resolutions  and  our  own  na-     and  his  actions  today.  conflict  can  be  avoided,  but  it  also  un- 

tional  security  interests,  we  signal  that  we  are        The  decisions  before  us  today  are  very  hard     dermines  the  means  by  which  such  a 
a  weak  leader  and  the  coalition,  therefore  also     and  very  trying.  Yet,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to     resort  to  force  can  be  hopeful  of  suc- 
the  effectiveness  of  sanctions  and  diplomacy,     senously  consider  all  of  the  factors  and  all  of    cess  should  it  be  required. 
crumble.  the  real  costs  today  and  into  the  future.  The        Oppose  the  Gephardt  resolution,  my 

As  we  wait  for  sanctions  to  work.  Saddam  best  chance  for  achieving  our  goals  peacefully 
can  rest  and  better  prepare  his  armies.  Like  all  is  not  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution,  but 
tyrants,  he  will  deny  his  people  resources  to     the    Solarz-Michel-Broomfield-Fascell    resolu- 


ensure  his  armies  remain  strong.  And,  when 
sanctions  don't  force  him  to  leave  by  some 
later  deadline,  we'll  face  an  even  stronger 
Iraqi  army  with,  perhaps,  less  international 
support  The  expense  of  waiting  through  high- 
er American  casualties  is  ours. 

For  example,  in  overrunning  Kuwait.  Iraq 
was  able  to  seize  advanced  American-made 
Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles.  These  are  just  like 
some  of  the  missiles  we  have  deployed  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  protect  our  forces.  We  tielieve 
that  at  this  time,  Iraq  has  not  had  the  time  to 
learn  how  to  operate  the  Hawk  system  effec- 
tively But.  Iraqi  technicians  are  not  stupid.  In 
time  they  will  master  the  system  and  correct 
Iraq's  weakness  in  medium-range  and  higtval- 
titude  air  defense.  We  know  how  good  the 
Havi/k  system  is  and  our  pilots  don't  want  to 
tiave  to  fly  against  it  As  we  wait  for  sanctions 
to  bite,  the  chances  of  confronting  the  deadly 
Hawks  only  increase.  Those  who  say  we 
stiould  engage  in  an  air  war  if  there  are  hos- 
tilities by  voting  for  Gephart  may  well  mean 
nx)re  pilots  will  be  lost. 


tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  HENRY]. 

Mr  HENR'i'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
the  Gephardt  resolution  because  it  un- 
dermines, rather  than  enhances,  pros- 
pects for  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
conflict  m  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  adopt 
the  Gephardt  resolution  sends  Saddam 
Hussein  the  wrong  message.  The  world 
community  of  nations  has  been  waiting 
5  months  for  Saddam  Hussein  to  dem- 
onstrate the  slightest  inclination  of 
being  willing  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 
Any  lack  of  resolve  by  this  House  to 
stand  by  the  U.N.  Resolution  678  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  him  as  capitula- 
tion and  retreat  on  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  itself. 

Look  at  the  consequences,  Mr 
Speaker:  Saddam  Hussein  will  claim  it 
as  a  victory,  and  he  will  only  believe 
that    our    having    postponed    once,    we 


Further,  by  waiting  without  threatening  force,     will  postpone  yet  again.  Be  it  30  days 


we  still  have  to  keep  sufficient  forces  in  the 
area.  That  means  we  must  rotate  troops.  The 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  either  call  up 
hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  reserves  or 
reinstrtute  the  draft.  Both  of  these  are  v.;ry  un- 
popular actions  ttiat  will  hurt  our  economy,  in- 
crease our  txxiget  deficit,  and  reduce  domes- 
tk;  programs  like  education,  housing,  and  drug 
control  while,  once  again,  increasing  defense 
spending. 

The  only  chances  for  peace  that  the  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution  increases  are  for  a 
bad  one.  History  has  pxoven  that  a  bad  peace 
always  results  in  a  war.  often  a  far  bloodier 
and  costly  one.  I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  threat- 
en to  use  force,  no  one  wants  a  military  op>- 


or  60  days  or  half  a  year  from  now.  we 
will  be  faced  with  the  same  decision. 
But  meanwhile,  the  moral  resolve  of 
the  community  of  nations,  its  diplo- 
matic unity,  and  its  military  position 
will  have  been  put  at  risk  while  we 
wait. 

We  will  present  to  the  world  the  pic- 
ture of  a  nation  divided,  divided  in  its 


colleagues.  Stand  firm  with  our  Presi- 
dent. Stand  firm  with  the  alliance. 
Stand  firm  for  the  principle  of  the  rule 
of  law  between  nations,  and  stand  firm 
on  behalf  of  steps  which  history  has 
taught  us  to  be  the  best  means  of  keep- 
ing the  peace. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  AUCOIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  AUCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  in 
order  under  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
refer  to  statements  of  Members  of  the 
other  body,  or  to  actions  taken  within 
the  other  body"' 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  possible  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  refer  to  a  vote 
taken  in  the  other  body,  but  not  to 
characterize  the  vote  by  statements  of 
approval  or  disapproval. 

Mr.  AuCOIN   I  thank  the  chair 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  the  gentleman  referring 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  just  de- 
feated the  Gephardt  amendmenf 

Mr.  TORRICELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray] 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution and  in  supjKirt  of  the  Mlchel-So- 
larz  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tielieve  our  economic  alter- 
natives have  expired  in  the  Persian  Guff  Re- 
gion. I  recently  met  with  several  former  hos- 


tion,  particularly  me.  I  wish  we  coukj  just  sit  of  duty  in  the  gulf  are  forced  on  them 
back  and  let  sanctions  and  diplomacy  alone 
wor1<.  But.  they  will  not  and  the  costs  of  not 
providing  a  very  real  and  credible  threat  of 
force  are  too  high.  The  choice  before  us  today 
is  not  war  or  peace.  War  is  not  inevitable. 
With  the  resolutions  before  us  txith  alter- 
natives are  possible.  However.  I  continue  to 
strongly  believe  ttiat  House  Joint  Resolution 
62.  the  bipartisan  Solarz-Mictiel-BroomfiekJ- 
Fascell  resolution  has  the  best  ctiance  of  fos- 
tering a  peaceful  solution  whiereas  ttie  Gep- 


support  of  the  President's  policy  and  tages.  including  Miles  Hoffman  trom  Colum- 
bus. GA.  the  only  Amencan  wourxled  by  Iraqi 
sokjiers.  The  hostages  described  to  me  the 
failure  in  a  policy  of  econonr)K;  sanctkjns.  They 
talked  of  food  and  ottier  supplies  entering  Iraq 
unrestricted  from  Jordan  and  Iran.  We  also 
discussed  ttie  fact  that  other  sympathetic 
countries  like  Libya  are  sending  hard  currency 
to    Saddam    enat)ling    him    to    buy    needed 


divided  in  support  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion. 

The  morale  of  our  troops  in  the  gulf 
will  potentially  be  undermined  as  they 
seek  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  this 
resolution.  Prospects  of  extended  tours 


selves  and  their  families  at  home. 

The  safety  of  our  troops  in  the  gulf    goods.  One  hostage  described  Iraqis  growing 
will  have  been  put  at  risk. 

Forthcoming  changes  in  the  climatic 
patterns  in  the  gulf  are  adverse  to  the 
military  situation  in  the  alliance.  They 
will  be  straddled  in  an  announced  de- 
fensive posture  while  subject  to  offen- 
sive attack. 

This     resolution     puts     the     United 


agricultural  capability — complete  with  imgaton 
facilities.  Finally,  they  toW  me  of  ttieir  luscious 
Thanksgiving  Dinner — turkey  with  all  ttie  tnnv 
mings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  ttiat  sound  like  a  country 
suffenng  at  the  hands  of  senous  economic 
sanctions  ttiat  are  stripping  it  bare  of  basic  ne- 
cessities? 

Saddam  Hussein  and  his  army  are  not  sut- 


I ....   _.^      States  at  odds  with  the  community  of 

harrt-Harrimon  resolutkjn  lessens  the  chances     nations  itself.  The  Senate  has  rejected     fenng  trom  these  sanctK)ns,  nor  will  they  be- 
that  Saddam  will  seek  peace  and  increases     the   resolution  just  shortly   sometime     cause  they  will  continue  to  plunder,  rape,  and 
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pilter  all  that  they  must  from  Kuwait  to  main- 
tain themselves  In  addition,  as  tellow  Arabs 
grow  ever  mote  sympathetic  to  Saddam,  they 
will  continue  to  help  Saddam  get  what  he 
needs 

Mr  Speaker,  we  gave  Iraq  an  ultimattinn — 
their  time  has  come  due 

D  1210 

Mr.  TORRICELLI  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  srentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  H.M.i.) 

Mr  HALL  Of  Texas  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
ttxlay  in  the  midst  o(  the  most  important  de- 
bate in  my  10  years  in  Congress  We  have  al- 
ready heard  many  excellent  arguments  on 
tx)th  sides  ot  this  vital  issue,  and  i  appreciate 
the  honest  views  ot  my  colleagues  As  (or  me. 
1  intend  to  support  the  President  and  the  U  N 
resolutions,  not  taecause  i  want  war.  but  be- 
cause I  want  a  genuine  peace 

I'm  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  President 
Bush  and  Secretary  ol  State  Jim  Baker  have 
done  an  excellent  |ob  m  bringing  the  inter- 
national community  together  in  joint  corv 
demnation  o(  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuw;iit  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  l  (eel  that  Secretary  o(  State 
James  Baker  will  always  be  remembered  as 
one  who  went  ttie  last  mile,  always  cool  and 
courteous,  always  professional,  and  always 
there  Who  could  have  dreamed  that  he  could 
pull  the  U  N  members  together — even  Syria 
and  Egypt''  This  Secretary  of  State  tjrings  to 
mind  the  Cordell  Hull  image  ot  the  I930's  and 
earfy  1940s 

As  I  agonized  over  this  historic  vote.  I  keep 
coming  t>ack  to  where  we  are  now  Not  last 
August  or  September— but  now  Our  troops 
are  in  the  desert  now  They  were  there  when 
I  arrived  on  the  scene  They  were  there  when 
ttie  entire  Cor>qress  came  on  the  scene  It  I 
were  President.  I  probably  would  not  have 
sent  ground  forces  to  Saudi  Arabia  Instead.  I 
woukj  have  used  air  and  sea  power  and  our 
technological  advantages  to  protect  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  from  further  unprovoked  aggression. 
As  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur  put  it.  "The  object 
ot  war  IS  victory  "  If  hostilities  t)egin.  let's  learn 
from  Korea  arxi  Vietnam,  and  allow  the  mili- 
tary to  tight  the  war  The  shortest  war  spawns 
the  fewest  casualties  These  would  be  my  ac- 
tions t)ased  on  what  i  know  Granted.  I  am  not 
in  command  ot  the  information  that  our  Chiet 
Executive  has. 

TiTeretore.  I  dom  know  all  ot  the  relevant 
factors  involved  in  the  President's  decision  to 
send  a  large  contingent  of  ground  forces  It  I 
trust  in  ttie  judgment  ot  ttie  President,  it  I  be- 
lieve he  IS  sound  ot  mind,  that  he  is  a  patriot, 
and  I  do.  then  I  must  accept  that  he  has  made 
the  right  decision  I  woukl  ask  my  colleagues, 
tXDw  woukJ  you  feel  it  you  were  a  young  sol- 
dier sitting  in  a  puptent  in  that  remote  desert, 
and  you  ptcked  up  a  copy  of  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes"  newspaper,  only  to  read  that  the  Con- 
gress did  not  support  your  Commander  in 
Chwf^ 

I  twnestty  believe  that  the  policy  ot  ap- 
peasement and  delay  is,  in  tact,  a  policy  which 
in  the  end  leads  to  even  greater  suttenng  and 
death.  As  a  veteran  of  WorW  War  ll,  I  canrwt 
tielp  txjl  remember  ttie  words  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Neville  Chamberlain  upon  his  return  from 
his  ilKated  peace  negotiations  with  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, and  I  quote  Mr    Chamberlain.  wtx>  said. 


"For  ttie  second  time  in  our  history  a  British 
Prime  Minister  has  returned  from  Germany 
bnnging  peace  with  tionor  I  believe  it  is  peace 
tor  our  time  Go  tiome  and  get  a  nice  quiet 
sleep  "  Mr  Speaker,  i  and  many  others  did 
get  a  nice  sleep  that  night  Yes  Mr  Chamtier 
lam  delayed  the  war — but  he  magnified  the 
loss  In  looking  the  other  way  then,  the  world 
allowed  a  madman  to  consume  Europe,  and 
tiefore  It  was  over,  millions  paid  for  this  tragic 
mistake  with  their  lives 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate  tor 
Congress  to  meet  here  today  to  debate  this 
issue  The  Constitution  empowers  this  txxjy 
with  the  responsibility  to  decide  when  this  Na- 
tion goes  to  war.  and  we  shouldn't  shrink  from 
our  constitutional  duty  Let  us  decide  today — 
not  6  months  or  1  year  from  now — to  put  a 
stop  to  Saddam  Hussein's  amtMtions  before  tie 
descends  on  more  of  his  neighbors,  tiefore  his 
neighbors — little  countries  who  have  supported 
the  UN  resolutions  condemning  Iraq — have 
the  sinking  feeling  that  we  are  not  going  to  call 
Iraq's  hand  Then  they  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  fall  in  line  behind  Saddam,  and  we  will 
have  created  a  monster  on  that  desert  that  will 
have  the  financial  resources  to  buy  the 
world — and  the  thirst  to  consume  it 

I  cannot  do  less  than  support  our  troofjs 
over  in  the  desert,  by  supporting  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief  here  at  home 

Mr  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  -Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Levine). 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  justifies  the 
threat  of  force  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein" It  is  Saddam  Hussein's  record  of 
brutal  aggression,  combined  with  his 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weap- 
ons capability  and  the  threat  that 
poses  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
entire  world. 

American  force  is  not  justified  by  the 
need  to  liberate  Kuwait.  That  is  a  valid 
objective  and  it  is  one  that  can  and 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  reso- 
lution of  this  crisis. 

The  threat  to  oil  does  not  justify  the 
use  of  force.  That  is  precisely  the  type 
of  threat  best  effected  by  an  embargo. 

The  new  world  order  which  we  want 
to  achieve  is  a  result  which  should  be 
achieved  by  diplomacy,  not  force;  but 
what  cannot  be  achieved  by  diplomacy 
or  sanctions  alone,  is  our  abil.ty  to  de- 
feat Saddam's  increased  ability  to  uti- 
lize chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear 
weapons,  which  weapons  he  could,  and 
undoubtedly  would,  use  to  blackmail 
the  United  States  and  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

We  must  be  willing  to  act  now  or  face 
the  grave  risk  of  Saddam's  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  many  have  followed  a 
policy  of  wishful  thinking  toward  Sad- 
<iarn  Hussein  Many  never  believed  that 
.Saddam  would  Invade  Iran,  and  he  did. 
Many  never  believed  that  Saddam 
would    use   chemical    weapons   for   the 


first   time  since  World  War  I.   and   he 
did 

Many  never  believed  that  Saddam 
would  use  chemical  weapons  against 
his  own  people,  and  he  did. 

Many  never  believed  that  Saddam 
would  be  able  to  extend  the  range  of 
Soviet-made  missiles  to  hit  Tehran, 
and  he  did. 

Many  never  believed  he  would  invade 
and  annex  and  ra^ie  Kuwait,  and  he  did. 

Some  now  say  he  will  not  have  nu- 
clear weapons  for  5  to  10  years,  despite 
strong  and  credible  evidence  of  a  much 
shorter  timeframe.  We  have  dan- 
gerously deluded  ourselves  about  his 
capacity,  and  as  much  as  we  would  like 
sanctions  to  force  Saddam  out  of  Ku- 
wait, that  is  wishful  thinking,  too. 
Sanctions  alone  to  date  have  accom- 
plished nothing. 

Sanctions  did  not  convince  Saddam 
Hussein  to  halt  his  drive  to  the  Ku- 
waiti border. 

Sanctions  have  not  kept  oil  flowing. 

Sanctions  did  not  convince  Saddam 
Hu.ssein's  emissary  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  earlier  this  week,  and  sanctions 
did  not  tell  Saddam  Hussein  to  release 
his  hostages.  Saddam  released  foreign 
hostages  not  because  of  sanctions,  but 
because  of  his  cynical  attempt  to  un- 
dermine the  entire  Arab  coalition. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  my  friends  who 
would  argue  we  should  give  sanctions 
more  time,  when  will  we  have  given 
them  enough  time"  Will  we  have  given 
sanctions  enough  time  when  the  Iraqi 
chemical  stockpile  has  tripled  in  size? 

Will  sanctions  have  run  their  course 
once  Baghdad  has  a  nuclear  bomb" 

I  deeply  regret  this  conclusion,  but 
saying  we  need  more  time  for  sanctions 
is  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  We  can 
engage  in  wishful  thinking  that  short- 
ages of  imported  goods  will  bring  Sad- 
dam to  his  knees,  but  in  a  dictatorship 
where  opponents  to  Saddam  are  shot 
for  expressing  a  divergent  view  and 
whose  agricultural  bounty  extends 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  sanc- 
tions will  discomfort  the  civilian  f>opu- 
lation,  but  they  will  not  bring  Saddam 
Hussein  to  his  knees  and  they  will  not 
force  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait 

We  must  not  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  international  coalition  at 
one  minute  before  midnight. 

Whatever  has  been  accomplished  to 
date  has  been  accomplished  precisely 
because  Saddam  began  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  and  the  inter- 
national community  were  prepared  to 
use  force  to  respond  to  his  aggression. 

Philosopher  Michael  Walzer  writing 
in  The  New  Republic  slates,  and  I  ask 
you  to  listen  to  this  quote: 

The  embarRO  Is  aimed  *  *  *  at  Iraq's  mlll- 
tary-lndusLrlal  capacity  But  Saddam  can  let 
his  capacity  run  down  indefinitely  so  lonff  as 
he  IS  sure  he  will  not  be  attacked  Hence  the 
effectiveness  of  an  embarKO  depends  on  a 
credible  threat  to  fight  At  some  point  Sad- 
dam   must    yield    or    we    must    fight     If   he 


doesn't  yield  and  we  don't  fight,  the  victory 
will  be  his. 

A  vote,  my  friends,  today  for  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt will  strip  the  President 
of  the  ability  to  credibly  threaten  the 
use  of  force  in  support  of  sanctions.  It 
will  send  a  clear  message  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  stand  behind  the  U.N. 
resolution  and  that  our  policy  is  one  of 
sanctions  alone.  It  will  convince  Sad- 
dam that  he  can  remain  in  Kuwait  as 
long  as  he  wants. 

Based  upon  my  conversations  with 
our  soldiers  in  the  field,  we  know  it 
will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
morale  of  our  forces. 

At  this  point,  this  vote  will  deter- 
mine whether  our  Nation  has  the  will 
to  resist  the  dictator's  aggression,  or 
whether  we  will  continue  to  engage  in 
a  policy  of  wishful  thinking. 

If  we  really  want  sanctions  to  work, 
if  we  want  a  real  chance  to  avoid  con- 
flict. Congress  must  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  instead  pass  the  Solarz- 
Michel  amendment 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr   DE  I.A  G.^RZ.^]. 

Mr.  DE  L.\  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues,  arriving  at  this  point  in  the 
discussion  of  this  issue  has  been  very 
difficult  and  painful.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spectfully share  with  you  my  views  at 
this  time.  I  support  the  President.  I 
support  the  troops  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  but  I  am  deeply  disturbed  at 
the  events  and  the  persons  who  have 
led  us  to  this  point  m  our  history.  I 
have  and  will  continue  to  support  our 
troops  and  will  support  all  efforts  to 
give  them  the  necessary  tools  to  fulfill 
their  mission.  Having  said  that,  the 
most  important  support  we  can  give 
them  IS  to  do  our  utmost  to  keep  them 
from  having  to  use  those  tools. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  free  world  through  the  United 
Nations  have  failed  in  this  instance 
and  the  only  recourse  is  war— what  a 
shame,  how  sad  if  this  is  true,  that  in 
1991  the  world  admits  failure  for  a 
peaceful,  diplomatic  resolution  of  the 
Kuwait  affair.  I  support  the  United  Na- 
tions resolutions,  that's  no  problem, 
but  do  you  know  what  they  say?  Get 
the  Iraqi  troops  out  of  Kuwait,  that's 
all  they  say.  I  now  ask.  is  the  Emir  of 
Kuwait  worth  dying  for"^  No.  Is  the 
Emir  of  Kuwait  worth  one  American 
life"  No.  I  condemn  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Saddam  Hus.sein.  and  I  agree  he  is  a 
menace  to  that  area  of  the  world  and 
possibly  beyond.  I  think  that  what  he 
has  done  should  not  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  but  under  the  U.N.  resolutions  we 
drive  him  out  of  Kuwait,  that's  all  they 
say.  what  then,  what  have  we  gained" 
They  do  not  speak  of  chemical  weapons 
or  nuclear  weapons,  all  they  say  is  he's 
a  bad  guy  and  should  be  driven  out  of 
Kuwait.  Having  done  that,  what  have 
we  gained.  I  respectfully  ask? 


The  Hamilton-G^ephardt  resolution 
does  not  prohibit  the  President  from 
acting.  All  it  says  is.  should  all  fail, 
then  Mr.  President,  you  tell  us  that's 
the  case  and  we  will  act  together, 
that's  all  it  says,  let  us  do  it  together, 
Mr.  President,  as  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people,  is  that  too  much 
to  ask"  I  support  you.  Mr.  President, 
but  my  conscience  and  my  district  de- 
mand that  we  give  peace  a  chance  first, 
should  that  not  be  humanly  possible 
and  war  is  the  ultimate  need.  I  will  be 
with  you.  and  pray  that  it  be  achieved 
with  the  least  loss  of  life  possible,  for 
it  will  be  our  young  people  in  great 
part  that  will  bear  the  burden.  God 
bless  and  protect  them.  With  all  my 
mind,  body  and  soul.  I  pray  that  what 
we  do  here  today  be  worthy  of  our  serv- 
ice as  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  our  troops  abroad 
and  our  own  conscience.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time  and  commend  him  for  what 
he  has  done  on  this  resolution. 

Mr,  Sjjeaker.  we  all  support  the 
President.  We  support  his  goals.  We 
want  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  and  we  want, 
frankly,  most  of  us.  if  not  all  of  us.  to 
get  rid  of  Saddam  Hussein  one  way  or 
the  other;  but  the  Solarz  resolution  is 
not  right.  It  does  not  meet  the  con- 
stitutional test  for  which  we  swore  an 
oath  of  office  to  uphold  that  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  not  a  declaration  of  war.  If  we 
are  going  to  go  to  war.  make  the  Presi- 
dent do  exactly  what  the  Constitution 
calls  for.  not  a  back  door  open-ended 
blank  check  to  do  it  at  his  decision,  at 
his  time,  but  the  people's  time,  the 
time  when  it  is  right,  not  the  time  he 
decides. 

Second  of  all.  we.  none  of  us,  have 
enough  information.  Do  we  know  how 
long  this  war  might  be  anybody's 
guesstimate  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

Do  we  know  how  many  bodies  may 
come  back,  how  much  of  a  casualty 
count  there  will  be  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment estimate? 

Do  we  know  what  the  cost  will  be" 
The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
P.\NETT.A]  says  they  will  not  even  tell 
us.  Is  that  fair  for  you  to  make  the 
most  important  decision  of  your  ca- 
reers, your  lives,  affecting  your  neigh- 
bor's children,  husbands,  and  wives, 
based  on  no  information'' 

Third  of  all.  it  is  premature.  Diplo- 
macy has  not  been  given  its  final 
chance.  We  have  to  go  every  extra 
mile,  as  the  President  lias  said,  in  the 
quest  of  peace.  Walk  another  extra 
mile.  I  say  to  the  President,  before  he 
commits  young  Americans  to  death. 
because  that  is  what  war  is.  They  are 
not  disconnected. 
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War  is  death.  People  will  die.  our 
young  sons  and  daughters  and  hus- 
bands and  wives. 

The  sanctions  are  working.  This  non- 
sense that  they  are  not  working  is  not 
true  at  all, 
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He  is  weaker.  Testimony  from  car 
own  Defense  Department  has  said  he  is 
weaker.  His  airplanes,  his  aircraft  are 
less  capable  of  flying  today  than  they 
were  4  and  5  months  ago. 

Would  you  rather  face  an  enemy  who 
is  weaker,  and  more  capable  of  being 
won  over  rapidly  than  doing  it  now 
when  he  is  more  capable" 

War  will  bring  terrorism.  Mark  my 
words,  the  surge  of  terrorism  will  be  on 
the  battlefield  of  the  world,  not  .lust  m 
Iraq. 

Anybody  who  thinks  that  the  battle 
is  going  to  be  in  Kuwait  or  L'-aq  is  de- 
luding themselves. 

This  man  is  a  lunatic,  and  he  will 
blow  up  any  object  that  he  wants  to  get 
at  Americans.  That  means  we  are  all  at 
risk. 

The  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to 
prematurely  go  to  war 

Finally.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  others,  our  allies  in  the  re- 
gion, our  friends;  but  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  ourselves  and  to  our  service- 
men and  women. 

I  would  rather  that  they  sweated  in 
the  desert  than  be  buned  in  that 
desert. 

Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not  be  ironic  If 
the  new  world  order  touted  by  this 
President  has  as  its  first  act  the  act  of 
war"  How  sad.  how  wrong  for  America, 
and  its  moral  leadership 

If  the  time  comes  to  go  to  war.  then 
we  will  go  to  war.  but  we  should  all  be 
assured  that  everything  short  of  war 
has  been  done.  The  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  allows  us  to  do  that  with  the 
resolve  for  the  President  to  continue  to 
have  the  military  option. 

You  should  vote  for  it  and  vote 
against  the  Solarz  resolution. 

Mr,  GEPHARDT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  the  gentleman  from^  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  August, 
when  the  first  American  troops  were 
sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Americans  op- 
posed the  brutal  invasion  of  Kuwait  by 
Saddam  Hussein. 

They  knew  we  had  to  halt  Iraq's  im- 
perialism, free  our  hostages,  safeguard 
the  worlds  vital  oil  reserves,  and  pro- 
tect our  allies  in  the  region  from,  fur- 
ther naked  aggression. 

Americans  also  knew  what  a  threat 
Saddam  Hussein  was  to  world  peace.  He 
used  chemical  weapons  on  his  people, 
practiced  genocide  on  the  Kurds,  and  in 
Iraq  political  opposition  can  be  found 
only  in  the  cemeteries. 

TTiat  is  why  I — and  practically  all 
Members  of  Congress — supported  the 
President's  decision  to  send  troops  to 
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Saudi  Arabia,  and  then  to  use  sanc- 
tions. In  Aujfust.  we  voted  to  impose 
sanctions  il&O  In  October,  we  voted 
380-29  to  support  the  policy  of  Desert 
Shield. 

Today,  however,  this  successful  pol- 
icy is  on  the  brink  of  major  change. 

The  administration  now  wants  to 
change  "Desert  Shield"  into  "Desert 
Spear." 

They  want  our  approval  to  launch  of- 
fensive military  action  of  an  unspec- 
ified nature — at  an  unspecified  time. 

In  short:  A  Presidential  declaration 
of  war. 

Why  change  policy  now? 

Is  it  to  stop  aggression? 

We  have  stopped  Iraq,  protected 
Saudi  Arabia  and  our  other  allies  in 
the  region,  and  protected  world  oil  sup- 
plies. 

Is  it  to  defend  democracy? 

Hardly,  since  Kuwait  is  no  democ- 
racy. Neither  is  Saudi  Arabia,  or  Syria. 

Forget  lofty  ideals.  Let's  be  prac- 
tical. 

Is  it  to  protect  oil  and  our  way  of 
life? 

Iraq  and  Kuwait  combined  have  only 
20  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves;  80 
percent  are  located  elsewhere.  And  it 
we  developed  an  alternate  energy  pol- 
icy and  eliminated  gas  guzzling  cars 
and  boats  we  wouldn't  need  dipstick  di- 
plomacy. 

Let's  do  that,  and  let  Saddam  Hus- 
sein drown  in  his  own  oil. 

Is  it  to  send  a  diplomatic  signal  of  re- 
solve and  strength'' 

But  sending  a  signal  implies  some- 
body's there  to  receive  it.  He  hasn't 
gotten  the  signal  yet^not  from  400,000 
troops  and  two  U  N.  resolutions.  What 
makes  us  think  he  will  get  It  from  this 
vote  today "* 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The  vote 
today  is  not  to  send  a  signal.  It's  on 
whether  we  want  a  declaration  of  war. 

What  about  the  new  coalition? 

We'll  have  partners,  righf 

Only  if  wf  mistake  words  for  deeds. 

.Japan  draws  70  percent  of  its  oil  from 
the  Middle  East.  It  has  contributed 
about  $400  million  to  Desert  Shield,  All 
our  allies  combined  have  paid  about 
$4.3  billion  of  the  $30  billion  Desert 
Shield  will  cost. 

One  foreign  official  talked  to  us 
about  the  strength  of  our  allies'  com- 
mitment. 

He  said: 

The  Syrians.  Saudis,  and  Egyptians  want 
Saddam  Hussein  defeated  swiftly,  decisively, 
elegantly  But  If  It  doesn't  come  quickly, 
they're  willing  to  fight— to  the  last  .Amer- 
ican 

Will  the  coalition  hold  together  for 
another  year  while  we  allow  sanctions 
to  take  effecf 

Our    allies    have    Ifept    their    troops 
home,  and   their  money   In   the  bank 
Are  we  now  to  believe  they  will  even 
cut  off  the  words? 

If  we  can  coalesce  for  wax.  why  not 
peace'' 


At  some  time  we  may  well  have  to 
use  force  in  Kuwait.  But  we  haven't  ex- 
hausted our  diplomatic  options.  Not 
yet.  One  meeting— even  6  hours  long- 
is  not  enough. 

My  colleagues,  here  is  the  central 
issue.  Should  we  change  from  Desert 
Shield  to  Desert  Spear? 

Is  that  the  national— and  inter- 
national—consensus? 

Let  us  stick  with  the  current  policy. 

It  prevented  Saddam  Hussein  from 
going  into  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  weakening  his  arsenal. 

It  is  draining  his  treasury. 

Let  us  stay  the  course. 

"Genius."  a  French  philosopher  once 
wrote,  "is  nothing  but  a  greater 
apptitude  for  patience." 

Nations  of  great  genius  exhibit  great 
patience 

Let's  not  sacrifice  lives  on  the  altar 
of  imp>atience. 

Let's  not  lose  lives  because  we  didn't 
want  to  lose  time. 

Vote  for  Hamilton-Gephardt. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2'-j  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr  Ontn']. 

Mr  OBEY  .Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
four  reasons  today  to  vote  for  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt. First  is  that  the  Michel 
resolution  itself  is  a  declaration  of  war 
without  actually  admitting  it.  It  puts 
the  trigger  in  the  President's  fingers 
and  it  says.   "You  decide." 

Do  not  vote  to  ask  American  troops 
to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  unless 
you  are  willing  to  go  home  and  admit 
that  squarely. 

Second,  the  proMem  is  that  the 
Michel  proposal  authorizes  war  before 
we  have  to.  Do  not  ask  our  soldiers  to 
put  their  lives  at  risk  until  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  other  possibility  left. 

Surely  we  are  not  yet  at  that  point. 
We  have  time. 

The  President's  supporters  say  this  is 
not  Vietnam,  and  they  are  absolutely 
right:  but  neither  is  it  Munich.  Iraq  is 
no  Germany,  and  if  war  occurs.  Sad- 
dam will  learn  that  in  days  whether  we 
attack  now  or  later.  George  Bush  has 
already  prevented  another  Munich. 
Saddam  has  already  been  stopped.  We 
have  time. 

Third,  if  we  attack,  the  Middle  E:ast 
would  become  what  we  have  always 
feared  it  would  be:  A  radicalized,  polar- 
ized cauldron  in  both  the  Palestinian 
and  Moslem  worlds,  seething  with  ha- 
tred, and  that  hatred  will  be  directed 
at  us  and  it  will  not  just  be  confined  to 
the  region. 

The  costs  will  be  enormous  abroad 
and  at  home.  You  had  better  be  pre- 
[>ared  to  pay  them. 

And  that  is  my  last  point:  Do  not 
vote  to  strike  up  the  band  today  unless 
you  are  willing  to  face  the  music  after- 
ward. Do  not  vote  to  create  a  new  gen- 
eration of  veterans  of  foreign  wars  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  pick  up  the  full 
cost  of  caring  for  their  health  needs. 
caring  for  their  family  support  needs. 
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and  all  the  other  attendant  needs  that 
they  will  experience. 

Last,  let  me  simply  say  that  a  lot  of 
you  do  not  like  to  vole  for  foreign  aid. 
Well,  if  you  vote  for  the  Michel  resolu- 
tion today,  you  had  better  be  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  lot  of  it. 
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You  had  better  be  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  billions  and  billions  in  new 
Presidential  requests  which  you  will 
see  over  the  next  decade.  You  had  also 
better  be  prepared  to  vote  for  the  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  war  upon  which  we  are 
about  to  embark 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  beg  you  to  not  just 
add  the  cost  to  the  deficit  because  a 
bookkeeping    gimmick    allows    us    to 
Our  economy  cannot  afford  It.  and  our 
self-respect  should  not  allow  it. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  last  of  all 
to  remember  not  just  the  President's 
face,  but  to  remember  the  faces  of  all 
of  the  people  we  know  who  are  now  on 
the  front  lines  who  may  be  asked  to 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

When  I  was  in  the  chair  last  night.  I 
made  a  list  of  the  people  who  I  knew 
personally  or  who  I  have  met  from  my 
own  area  in  the  last  6  months  who  are 
now  in  Saudi  Arabia  I  thought  of  the 
vice  president  of  the  central  labor  body 
In  my  own  hometown  of  Wausau.  I 
thought  of  kids  I  met  from  Sheboygan. 
Milwaukee.  Stevens  Point.  Superior, 
and  literally  a  dozen  other  places  in 
my  own  State.  I  thought  of  the  class- 
mate of  my  own  son  here  at  Yorktown 
High  School  in  Arlington.  That  is  who 

1  think  of  before  I  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
today,  for  God's  sake,  remember:  The 
choice  is  not  whether  we  have  to  go  to 
war.  It  is  whether  we  have  to  go  to  war 
now  Give  us  more  time. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT   Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Peterson]. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  come  to  the  well  today  for 
the  first  time  in  my  career.  I  do  it  at 
a  time  most  grave  for  this  Nation,  and 
I  rise  in  supp>ort  of  the  only  resolution 
that  makes  any  sense,  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  do  this  with  a  special 
perspective,  a  26-year  military  veteran, 
7  of  which  were  in  sustained  combat. 
So,  I  know  what  these  troops  are  doing 
over  there,  and  I  have  great  respect  for 
their  perseverance,  for  their  capabili- 
ties, for  their  professionalism,  because 
if  we  go  to  war.  our  troops  will  win  a 
decisive  battle.  No  doubt 

But  the  Gephardt  Hamilton  resolu- 
tion is  not  a  lollipop  It  is  a  tough  reso- 
lution. It  supports  our  President  re- 
gardless of  what  has  been  said  It  sup- 
ports the  constitutional  way  this  gov- 
ernment works.  It  supports  our  troops 
in  the  gulf.  too.  because  we  say.  "Hey. 
one  single  attack,  and  you've  been  had. 
Mr.  Saddam  Hussein."  It  secures  the 
Saudi  borders  for  the  same  reason    But 
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it  encourages,  it  insists,  that  the  Presi- 
dent continue  diplomatic  efforts  and 
that  he  does  exhaust  every  effort  to 
find  a  way  to  find  a  peaceful  solution 
to  this  conflict. 

It  does  not  give  war-making  powers 
to  the  President,  and  the  reason  we  axe 
not  doing  that  is  because  the  President 
can  only  commit  forces.  The  President 
cannot  commit  the  Nation.  Only  this 
body,  by  this  Constitution,  can  commit 
this  Nation  to  war. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  is  experi- 
ence enough.  The  reasons  for  that  reso- 
lution were  great.  It  fell  apart  because 
we  committed  troops.  We  did  not  com- 
mit our  Nation  to  that  exercise,  and  it 
destroyed  this  Nation.  It  split  it  apart. 
Let  us  not  do  that  again. 

I  vowed  when  I  sat  in  Hanoi  that  I 
would  never  allow  anyone  to  persuade 
me  to  send  troops  into  battle  without 
the  backing  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  today.  I 
will  never  do  it,  and  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues today  to  vote  for  the  only  reso- 
lution that  stays  on  the  line  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2''2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  each 
time  that  I  step  on  this  floor  to  cast  a 
vote  for  a  half  million  Missourians.  I 
feel  somewhat  inadequate  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  their  voice  and 
their  vote.  I  never  feel  informed 
enough.  I  never  feel  prepared  enough. 
and  I  never  feel  wise  enough. 

Today,  for  obvious  reasons.  I  espe- 
cially feel  that  way. 

The  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving  I 
was  eating  lunch  m  a  McDonald's  with 
my  20-year-old  son.  Matt,  not  too  far 
from  this  Chamber.  A  woman,  a  strang- 
er, approached  us  as  we  were  eating. 
and  she  said,  "You're  a  Senator  or 
something:  aren't  you?" 

I  said,  "Yes," 

I  let  it  pass. 

She  said.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you."  she 
said.  "You  see.  my  son  and  his  wife  are 
in  the  Army  in  the  Persian  Gulf,"  and 
then  she  began  to  cry.  and  then  her 
tears  turned  to  sobs.  I  tried  to  console 
her,  but  she  could  not  get  control  of 
herself,  and  finally  she  just  had  to  turn 
and  leave 

We  cannot  and  we  should  not  decide 
the  policy  of  our  country  in  the  gulf 
standing  just  in  her  shoes,  but  I  believe 
we  have  got  to  be  able  to  look  that 
woman  and  all  like  her,  and  husbands 
as  well,  in  the  eye  and  say  that  before 
we  send  their  children  to  war  that  we 
have  done  everything  in  our  power  to 
reach  our  goals  without  war.  In  my 
heart  and  mind  we  cannot  say  that  yet 
today 

When  we  started  sanctions,  we  knew 
that  it  would  take  longer,  rather  than 
sooner,  for  them  to  achieve  their  goal. 
But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  these 
axe  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
sanctions  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


With  more  that  50  of  our  warships  in 
the  region,  three  of  our  aircraft  car- 
riers, we  have  made  over  6.000  intercep- 
tions of  questionable  vessels:  800  times 
our  sailors  have  boarded  and  stopjped 
questionable  ships.  Thirty-five  times 
we  have  diverted  ships  from  their  des- 
tination and  sent  them  somewhere 
else,  and  many,  many  times  we  have 
sent  shots  over  the  top  of  the  ships 
that  we  have  wanted  to  stop. 

Only  we  have  begun  to  lose  patience 
with  the  policy  of  sanctions  that  is 
clearly  having  its  intended  effect.  Op- 
ponents say  that  they  will  never  work 
alone.  They  say  they  will  never  work 
fast  enough,  they  will  never  keep 
enough  pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein 
politically  to  leave.  Opponents  say  that 
if  we  do  not  use  force  now.  t:hen  we 
have  told  the  world  that  we  have  cut 
and  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  they  said 
about  the  sanctions  applied  to  Idi 
.Amin.  to  Trujillo.  to  Somoza.  and  to 
Daniel  Ortega. 
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But  history  shows  that  even  brutal 
dictators  have  been  toppled  and  de- 
feated by  sanctions,  .Sanctions  are 
force.  Sanctions  are  effective.  Sanc- 
tions require  rightful  contributions 
from  our  allies,  and.  yes.  sanctions  suc- 
ceed, as  these  are  succeeding,  and  sanc- 
tions will  leave  us  better  able  in  the 
end  to  resume  the  wars  we  must  fight 
here  at  home,  wars  against  drugs  and 
crime,  wars  against  proverty  and  dis- 
ease, and  the  war  to  rebuild  our  eco- 
nomic strength. 

Now,  the  debate  of  words  and  ideas  is 
about  to  end,  and  we  are  about  to  have 
the  chance  to  decide.  Whatever  our  de- 
cision, we  will  leave  this  room  today 
one  again  and  whole  again.  If  we  vote 
for  war  today— and  I  hope  that  we  will 
not — this  Congress  and  this  country 
must  close  ranks,  not  because  that 
makes  war  inevitable  but  because  di- 
plomacy and  sanctions  and  inter- 
national pressure  thankfully  still  have 
time  to  work.  But  if  that  fateful  deci- 
sion is  made,  let  us  also  be  united  In 
our  prayers. 

I  pray  for  the  President,  for  his  judg- 
ment, for  his  wisdom,  and  for  whatever 
decision  and  whatever  course  he  will 
decide.  Most  of  all,  all  of  us  pray  for 
our  young  people,  for  our  soldiers  scan- 
ning the  lonely  sand-blown  horizons. 
We  pray  for  the  pilots  flying  their 
fighters  above  the  Arabian  Sea.  We 
pray  for  the  sailors  and  the  ground 
forces,  and  we  pray,  all  of  us,  with  all 
our  hearts,  for  their  safe  return  to 
America,  the  country  that  loves  them 
and  deeply  appreciates  the  sacrifice 
they  are  prepared  to  make. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
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consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BfRTON]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speaker,  t  nse 
in  strong  support  of  the  bipartisan  Sotarz- 
Michel  amendment.  And  I  do  so  with  a  great 
sense  of  responsibilrty .  as  we  all  must  feel 
here  today  This  is  indeed  one  of  those  his- 
tonc  occasions  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform  our  ultimate  duty,  to  our  constituents, 
and  to  our  fslation.  The  responsibility  weighs 
heavy  on  our  shoulders,  but  we  cannot  shnnk 
from  rt. 

This  debate,  arxj  the  votes  we  will  cast,  are 
momentous  indeed  But  the  resolution  I  sup- 
port IS  not  a  declaration  of  war  Let  us  be  very 
clear  about  ttiat  It  is  rather  a  vote  to  stand 
firm,  stand  tall,  and  stand  together,  as  one  na- 
tion It  IS  a  vote  to  give  our  President  the  sup>- 
porl  he  has  asked  for,  the  support  he  de- 
serves, the  support  he  needs  At  this  crittcal 
moment  for  our  country,  and  for  ttie  world,  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  authonty  he  requires  to 
meet  this  great  challenge.  Yes,  Congress 
does  have  a  constrtutional  fxerogative.  But  we 
must  exercise  that  prerogative  soberfy  and  re- 
sponsibly. 

If  anything,  a  yes  vote  on  Sdarz -Michel  is 
the  best  chance  to  avoid  war  Fof  only  rt  Sad- 
dam Hussein  sees  unity  and  resolve  on  our 
side,  will  he  finally  urKterstand  that  he  has  no 
choice  Only  a  credible  threat  will  force  him  to 
yield.  If  we  fall  to  serxj  that  unequivocal  mes- 
sage, Iraq  might  miscalculate  once  again 
Saddam  may  conclude  that  we  lack  the  will  to 
use  force,  and  that  if  he  stays  put,  his  illegal 
occupation  will  stand.  If  you  doni  believe  that, 
ask  President  Ozal  of  Turkey.  He  knows  the 
Iraqis  very  well.  He  shares  a  border  with  them 
His  forces  have  10  Iraqi  divisions  pinned  down 
on  that  border.  He  is  quoted  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Times  as  saying  that  it  is  crucial 
that  we  "send  the  nght  message  *  '  *  only 
■  ■  *  Congress  can  convince  (Hussein)  ttiat 
the  Bush  administration  is  now  authonzed  to 
use  force  to  evict  him."  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  that  real- 
ization on  the  part  of  Saddam  Hussein  may  be 
our  best  chance  to  avoid  war  That's  why  it  is 
so  crucial  tfiat  we  do  the  nght  thing  here,  and 
give  the  President  the  support  he  asked  us 
for. 

During  the  past  few  nx)nths,  we  have  heard 
much  discussion  centenng  on  one  small  ques- 
tion: Why  are  we  in  the  gulf 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  crucial  in 
terms  of  this  debate.  What  indeed  is  this  con- 
flict all  atHDuf?  Well,  first  let's  determine  wfiat 
it  IS  not  about.  Oil  is  certainly  a  consideration, 
but  It  IS  not  the  pjnmary  consideration  We 
have  other  sources  of  er>ergy.  And  rt  is  high 
time  that  we  developed  a  real  independence 
of  Arab  oil. 

It  IS  not  even  about  Kuwart,  and  rt  is  cer- 
tainly not  about  democracy.  Kuwart  was  a  be- 
nevolent dictatorship,  but  rt  was  a  dictatorship. 
So  IS  Saudi  Arabia.  II  is  not  about  human 
rights.  Unfortunately,  human  nghts  abuses  are 
rampant  throughout  ttie  Arab  world,  arx3  in  so 
many  other  countnes.  like  Cutia,  Ethiopia,  and 
Afghanistan. 

The  fact  remains  however,  tfial  we  do  have 
a  vrtal  stake  in  this  confrontation.  Our  national 
interests  really  are  at  stake.  For  Kuwait  is  only 
the  tieginning.  If  Saddam  Hussein  is  allowed 
to  prevail,  what  kind  of  workj  will  we  live  in'' 
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If  Saddam  stays  m  Kuwait,  he  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  leader  of  the  Arab  world  His  ap- 
petite for  conquest  and  intimidation  will  grow 
Other  dictators  will  be  encouraged  instability 
in  the  world  will  be  rampant 

We  and  our  allies  will  be  affected  Saddam 
Hussein  will  increase  his  arsenal  of  nuclear 
and  chemical  weapons,  and  he  will  use  them, 
make  no  mistake  about  it  The  threat  lies  not 
necessarily  in  what  will  happen  torTX3rrow.  but 
what  will  happen  the  day  after  torrxjrrow.  if  we 
do  not  act  now    Winston  Churchill  put  it  best 

Want  of  foresixht.  unwlUlriKness  U)  ai:l 
when  action  would  be  simple  and  effective, 
lack  of  clear  thinking,  confusion  of  counsel 
until  the  emenirency  comes,  until  self-preser- 
vation strikes  Its  jarring  gong— these  are  the 
features  which  constitute  the  endless  repeti- 
tion of  history 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  history  that  we  must 
avoid,  because  our  children  will  pay  the  price 

I  would  |ust  like  to  interiect  one  note  of  cau- 
tion into  his  debate — for  those,  whether  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  Arab  world,  or  anywhere  else. 
who  think  we  should  give"  something  to  Sad- 
dam, who  think  we  should  press  Israel  to 
make  concessions  We  must  continue  to  cat- 
egorically reiect  linkage  It  is  unconscionable 
that  Israel  be  made  a  victim  of  this  crisis  Of 
course  we  want  to  solve  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem  So  do  the  Israelis 

All  the  Arabs  have  to  do  is  accept  Israel's 
existence  Egypt  recognized  the  state  of  Is- 
rael In  return,  they  got  every  inch  of  the  Sinai 
Desert,  although  Israel  won  that  territory  in  a 
war  of  self  defense  All  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  c^n  be  addressed,  but  the  solutions  must 
be  biased  on  rationality  and  goodwill 

To  those  wfx)  oppose  this  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. I  say  this  i  respect  y  lur  view  t  know 
we  all  want  ttie  same  thing  But  please, 
please,  ask  yourselves  this  question:  What  is 
the  cost  of  waiting'' 

Ask  yourselves  ttiese  questions 

Can  we  afford  to  waif 

Can  our  rnen  and  women  continue  to  sit  in 
the  desert,  away  from  their  loved  ones,  and  m 
many  cases  away  from  their  jobs  and  studies 
tiere  at  tKime' 

Can  our  coalition  stand  the  erosion  ot  sup- 
port that  may  come  m  the  interim'' 

Can  the  Kuwaiti  people  continue  to  sutler 
from  the  hornble  atrocities  they  have  tieen 
sutijected  to'' 

Can  our  allies — Egypt.  Israel.  Turkey — con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  damage  to  their  economies 
caused  by  tiTe  protraction  of  this  crisis' 

Can  we  wait  arourxl  while  a  vicious,  tilood- 
thirsty  dictator  fields  the  workj  at  tiay'' 

Can  we  wait  around  while  Saddam  makes  a 
mockery  of  avilized  norms  of  behavior'' 

Please  ask  yourselves  these  questions 
Please  tie  txjnest.  Please  vote  your  con- 
scierKe 

Let's  stand  stKiulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
President  during  this  trying  crisis 

With  God's  help,  we  may  lusl  be  able  to 
avoid  a  greater  catastropt>}  later  on 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr,  Upton). 

Mr  UPTON.  Mr  Speaker.  1  rise  in 
opposition    to    the   Gephardt-Hamilton 


resolution  because  it  would  undermine 
U.N.  Resolution  678 

Mr  Sfieaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  txparti- 
san  resolution  which  auttiorizes  the  President 
to  use  all  means  necessary  to  enforce  the  UN 
resolutions  regarding  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
provided  he  certifies  to  Congress  the  United 
States  has  used  all  appropriate  diplomatic 
means  to  obtain  Iraqi  compliance  with  ttie 
UN  resolutions  and  determines  those  diplo- 
matic efforts  have  been  unsuccessful 

The  United  Nations  is  finally  acting  in  its 
true  sense  as  an  international  peacekeeping 
coalition  Many  in  the  international  coalition 
have  sent  troops  and  invested  money  in  order 
to  repeal  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  A  vote 
against  the  bipartisan  resolution  is  a  vole 
against  ttie  United  Nations  and  will  seriously 
undermine  the  United  Nations  as  it  is  finally 
acting  as  a  pjeace-keepmg  international  orga- 
nization This  IS  not  a  vote  for  war  It  is  a  vote 
to  support  the  United  Nations,  not  repudiate  it 
It  IS  a  vote  to  stand  united  tiehind  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  international  community  This  is 
a  vote  to  ensure  dipiiomatic  initiatives  have  a 
chance  to  work  Diplomacy  will  work  only  it 
Hussein  knows  that  his  rejection  ot  diplomacy 
has  severe  consequences 

I  believe  the  ob)ectives  of  the  United  States 
and  United  Nations  are  clear.  They  have  been 
stated  in  12  UN  resolutions  These  goals  call 
for  Iraq's  total  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait,  the  restoration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait,  compensation  to  the  victims  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  aggression,  and  stopping 
any  further  aggression  from  Iraq  to  its  neigtv 
bonng  countries 

Iraq  motxlized  its  armies,  lied  to  their  neigtv 
bors  about  their  intentions,  invaded  and  an- 
nexed Kuwait,  took  foreign  hostages  to  use 
them  as  human  shields,  and  raped  and  tor- 
tured Kuwaiti  citizens 

It  has  tjeen  said  that  tor  evil  to  thrive,  good 
only  needs  to  remain  neutral  The  United 
States  has  not  remained  neutral  and  neither 
has  the  world  community  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  the  United  Nations  has  truly  worked  as 
It  was  originally  intended  The  founders  of  the 
United  Nations  were  determined,  in  the  words 
of  the  charter,  "to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war  *  '  '  and  to 
ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and 
the  institution  of  methods,  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the  common  inter- 
est." 

In  American  diplomacy,  this  pnnciple  was 
stated  by  President  Truman,  when  he  de- 
clared the  fundamentals  of  American  foreign 
policy  would  rest  in  part  on  the  proposition 
"that  the  preservation  of  peace  between  na- 
tions requires  a  United  Nations  organization 
compmsed  ot  all  peace-loving  nations  of  ttie 
world  who  are  willing  to  use  force  if  necessary 
to  ensure  peace  "  Unfortunately,  the  threat  of 
force  IS  sometirr>es  needed  to  ensure  pjeace. 
and  this  is  one  of  ttKise  times  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  adoption  ol  this  resolution  will  lead 
our  Nation  down  the  path  of  peace  and  not 
war 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade]. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
of    the    Solarz-Michel 


Mr  McDADE, 
strong:  support 
resolution 

Mr  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  rrwst  difficult 
and  sot>ering  debate  for  all  of  us  The  stakes 
are  high  Emotions  are  running  strong  And  i 
think  all  ol  us — reflecting  the  feelings  and  be- 
lief  of  those  we  are  privileged  to  represent— 
find  ourselves  torn  and  conflicted  by  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us  today  and  the  choices 
t)efore  us 

None  of  us  wants  war  No  one  All  of  us 
want  to  see  this  cnsis  resolved  peacefully.  I 
can  understand  and  I  respect  ttie  views  of 
those  who  want  to  defer  conflict  and  avoid  a 
recourse  to  arms 

But  today,  we  find  ourselves  at  what  without 
question  is  a  defining  moment,  a  moment  of 
truth. 

It  IS  a  cntical  moment  tor  the  world  commu- 
nity in  Its  quest  for  a  peaceful  settlement  The 
world  IS  watching  whether  the  Congress  will 
stand  together,  unified,  with  the  President  and 
the  United  Nations  m  rejecting  ttie  aggression 
of  Saddam  Hussein 

And  it  is  a  moment  of  truth  lor  Saddam  Hus- 
sein because  this  is  perhaps  the  very  moment 
he  has  been  waiting  for  and  gambling  on  all 
these  many  months 

Even  though  the  international  community,  in 
unprecedented  unity,  has  rejected  his  immoral 
occupation  arx)  destruction  of  Kuwait — even 
though  Iraq  has  been  sub)ectc>d  to  sanctions 
and  a  trade  embargo — even  though  a  28-na- 
tion  coalition  has  arrayed  against  him  a  mili- 
tary force  of  unquestionable  powei — Saddam 
Hussein  has  refused  to  budge 

Even  confronted  with  the  explicit  threat  of 
force  by  the  United  Nations,  he  has  spurned 
each  and  every  etiort  to  reach  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  this  crisis 

For  the  past  5  months  Iraq  has  not  sought 
peace  Instead,  it  has  sought  simply  to  divide 
and  conquer,  divide  the  international  commu- 
nity while  conquering  Kuwait 

We've  been  forced  to  endure  a  seemingly 
endless  charade  from  Baghdad,  not  diplomacy 
but  rhetoric  and  threats  intended  to  fracture 
the  coalition 

Baghdad  says  the  issue  is  not  Kuwait,  it  is 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  Iraq  takes,  then  re- 
leases, hostages  trying  to  cynically  manipulate 
world  opinion  It  threatens  "seas  ot  blood"  try- 
ing to  sap  our  will 

And  when  finally  given  the  chance  this  week 
to  broach  a  peaceful  solution.  Iraq  insults  our 
President  and  matter-of-factly  states  it  will  at- 
tack Israel 

Iraqi  dicMomacy — if  one  woukj  stoop  to  call  it 
that — has  been  a  waiting  game,  an  effort  to 
confuse,  to  delay,  and  ultimately  to  divide 

This  IS  Saddam  Hussein's  gamtile — will  the 
international  community,  the  coalition,  stay  to- 
gether over  the  long  hauP  Or  will  the  coalition 
begin  to  come  apart  while  Iraq  has  the  fxes- 
sure  taken  off  and  is  given  more  time  to  stall 
and  delay'' 

Mr  Speaker,  like  it  or  not — we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  choces  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  Saddam's  gamble  This  is  perhaps 
the  ultimate  roll  of  the  dice  in  his  game  and 
the  stakes  are  immense 

At  this  critical  moment — what  are  ttie 
chances  for  any  peaceful  resolution  of  this  cn- 


sis if  the  dictator  sees  that  his  gamble  may 
pay  off 

Can  anyorie  doubt  what  will  occur  if  we 
send  a  mixed  signal  at  this  cntical  juncture? 
What  will  happen  to  the  coalition  if  the  care- 
fully forged  position  of  the  United  Nations  and 
President  Bush  is  not  endorsed  by  this  txxly'' 
What  hope  is  there,  really,  for  any  peaceful 
settlement  that  denies  Saddam  Hussein  the 
fruits  of  his  aggression  if  he  receives  a  signal 
from  this  body  that  his  gamble,  his  delaying 
game,  is  working'' 

There  is  only  one  vote  before  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  will  clearly  and  unequivocally 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  President's  ability 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  resolution  to  this  crisis 
At  this  critical  juncture,  the  chances  for  long- 
term  peace — a  peace  that  does  not  reward 
aggression — are  best  served  by  supporting  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

Lets  endorse  the  position  of  the  President 
and  the  United  Nations,  Let's  keep  the  world 
unified  against  the  dictator,  let  us  speak  with 
one  strong  voice  and  send  a  signal  to  Saddam 
Hussein  that  his  gamble  will  not  pay  off, 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr  Grandy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Let  me  begin  by  concurring  with  a 
portion  of  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  terribly  important 
that  in  the  last  moment  of  this  debate 
we  do  not  reduce  this  magnificent  exer- 
cise in  free  speech  to  some  kind  of  in- 
articulate. Indecisive  mumble  which 
sends  no  clear  message  of  American  re- 
solve. However,  if  we  reject  Solarz- 
Michel  and  pass  Gephardt-Hamilton, 
or.  worse,  if  we  pass  them  both,  we  may 
preach  diplomacy  but  we  will  practice 
delay  and  we  will  give  Saddam  Hussein 
the  one  commodity  he  needs  to  prevail. 
That  is  time 

A  2-month  delay  will  allow  him  to 
manipulate  the  Islamic  holy  month  of 
Ramadan  against  our  Arab  allies  in  the 
international  coalition.  A  6-month 
delay  will  force  our  U.S.  commanders 
to  decide  between  combat  readiness 
and  troop  rotation.  A  delay  of  1  year 
might  force  this  body  back  into  session 
to  decide  whether  we  need  to 
reinstitute  a  military  draft  to  main- 
tain our  own  commitment.  And  while 
we  labor  under  these  decisions.  Sad- 
dam, confident  that  he  will  not  be 
struck  at  massively  and  decisively  at  a 
point  uncertain,  will  no  doubt  refresh 
and  rest  his  troops,  stockpile  his  spare 
parts,  deprive  his  citizens  to  feed  his 
soldiers,  and  probably  work  out  the 
kinks  in  his  chemical  weapons.  And  I 
cannot  even  begin  to  speculate  at  what 
the  luxury  of  time  will  do  to  his  ability 
to  export  terrorism  around  the  region, 
which  he  has  vowed  to  do. 

Perhaps  since  I  have  just  returned 
from  the  gulf,  I  do  not,  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  do,  feel  as  they  do  that  the 
conflict  is  avoidable,  but  I  will  oppose 
Gephardt-Hamilton  because  I  still  want 


to  extend  diplomacy  and  not  extin- 
guish it.  But  what  chance  does  Perez  de 
Cuellar  or  the  European  foreign  min- 
isters or  even  those  Arab  ministers 
who  are  proposing  diplomatic  solutions 
have  to  realize  their  goal  if  force  is  not 
a  constant  alternative  to  Saddam's  in- 
transigence'' 

We  naively  presume  m  this  body  that 
somehow  this  man  is  impressed  by  our 
tightly  reasoned  diplomatically  appro- 
priate Western  civilization  arguments. 
But  what  model  does  he  have  for  de- 
mocracy'' Egypf  A  country  he  has  al- 
ready betrayed  by  going  into  Kuwait? 
Israel''  A  country  he  has  vowed  to  ob- 
literate'' And  what  is  his  model  for 
Arab  moderation  and  peaceful  coexist- 
ence" Anwar  Sadat,  now  deceased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  his  narrow  frame 
of  reference  we  can  only  teach  Saddam 
Hussein  two  lessons;  We  can  teach  him 
the  lesson  of  Lebanon,  in  which  Amer- 
ican resolve  collapsed  under  Third 
World  terrorism,  or  we  can  teach  him 
the  lesson  of  Libya,  in  which  the  ter- 
rorist Quadhafi  himself  finally  paid  the 
price  for  his  brutality.  I  know  which 
lesson  this  gentleman  will  prefer  to 
teach. 

Yes.  I  have  been  with  the  congres- 
sional delegation  most  recently  and 
heard  the  reports  that  the  .Arabs  will 
not  fight.  I  have  heard  that  report.  For 
what  it  is  worth.  I  have  also  heard  our 
distinguished  majority  whip  report  he 
was  told  conflict  is  inevitable  and  that 
sanctions  will  take  2  or  3  years.  But  1 
respect  his  decision. 

But  I  ask  the  Members  to  respect 
this:  I  ask  them  to  reject  the  Gephardt 
solution  and  rally  instead  behind  the 
resolve  and  the  clearheaded  determina- 
tion of  a  young  soldier  who  said  to  us 
when  we  were  in  Saudi  Arabia  last 
week,  "Congressman.  I  really  want  to 
go  home,  but  I  want  to  go  home 
through  Kuwait." 
Support  the  Solarz  resolution. 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DlN- 

GELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution 
and  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  my  dear  friends.  Mr.  Gep- 
H-iiRDT  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spent  much  time  follow- 
ing the  detiate  here  in  the  House  and  also  in 
the  other  txxJy. 

I  would  like  to  note  first  that  I  served  my 
country  in  time  of  war,  as  an  infantryman  in 
World  War  II,  and  through  the  most  extraor- 
dinary kindness  of  the  Almighty  I  survived  that 
war. 

I  detest  war.  War  is  death  and  killing,  pain 
and  suffering,  the  bereavement  of  families,  the 
loss  of  husbands,  parents,  and  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Its  costs  in  human  terms  are  awiu\.  Its 
costs  in  economic  terms  unbelievable. 

I  have  listened,  read,  ttiought,  agonized  and 
prayed  for  wisdom  and  guidance  over  the  hard 
choices  before  us.  They  are  r>ot  easy  tor  any 
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of  us  here,  nor  are  the  choices  clear  It  is  im- 
possit)le  to  say  who  is  right  or  to  predict  wtiat 
is  the  best  course.  History  will  reveal  that  to 
us  when  we  look  back  on  this  day.  and  I  pray 
our  judgment  is  wise  and  good  for  our  great 
country  and  for  all  Americans — atwve  all.  tor 
those  who  are  especially  at  risk  standing 
under  arms  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  have  voted  on  House  Continuing  Reso- 
lution 1 .  the  Bennett-DurtMn  resolution.  I  voted 
in  favor  of  it.  as  did  rnost  of  my  colleagues 
That  was  the  nght  vote,  a  coirect  and  proper 
institutional  vote.  It  said  the  Constitution  vests 
in  the  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war.  and 
that  military  action  by  the  United  States  must 
be  explicitly  approved  t)efore  military  action 
may  be  initiated. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  country  should 
not  resort  to  war  until  it  has  exhausted  every 
method  of  achieving  peace.  I  agree  with  that 
There  IS  no  difference  of  opinion  here  in  the 
House,  or  in  the  Senate  on  ttie  substantive 
questions.  We  all  agree: 
We  oppose  war. 

We  want  to  avoid  the  territiie  human  and 
economic  consequerx^es  of  war 
Saddam  Hussein  must  leave  Kuwait 
The  Persian  Gulf  area  must  be  restored  to 
a  state  of  peace  and  tranquility. 

We  all  want  the  sanctions  to  tie  used  and  to 
establish  that  ttiey  cannot  bring  success  be- 
fore any  military  force  is  used. 

We  all  want  every  effort  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful settlement  to  be  exhausted  t)efore  this 
country  resorts  to  war  and  violence. 

The  question  is  not  what  are  our  substantive 
goals.  Our  differences  are  over  how  they  are 
to  be  achieved.  We  differ  on  methods,  and  it 
IS  to  these  differences  that  we  must  address 
our  attention. 

I  did  everything  I  could.  honorat)ly  and  prop- 
erty, to  prevent  the  election  of  George  Bush  to 
the  Presidency  in  one  of  the  rrxjst  partisan 
elections  in  history.  Mr  Bush  earned  my  dis- 
tncf.  and  was  elected  in  a  landslide  of  awe- 
some proportions.  I  say  this  not  to  explain  my 
vote  but  simply  to  make  clear  his  constitutional 
legrtimacy. 

George  Bush  in  his  capacity  as  President 
has  clear  constitutional  primacy  m  two  areas 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  which  is  re- 
served exclusively  to  ttie  President;  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  where  the  Constitution 
also  gives  the  President  exclusive  power 

We  in  the  Congress,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  power  to  declare  war  In  sonne  200 
instances  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Presi- 
dents have  committed  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  military  action.  In  only  five  of 
those  instances  was  there  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress.  That  estatilishes  clearly  the 
power  of  the  President  to  act  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

The  Congress  shouW  consider  ttie  important 
questions  of  policy  here,  and  has  done  so  now 
for  2  days.  We  are  now  prepanng  to  vote,  and 
I  am  satisfied  ttiat  all  Memt)ers  are  voting  their 
conscience  and  convictions  after  a  worthy  de- 
tate,  charactenzed  by  civility  and  intelligence 
As  I  have  observed,  ttie  question  tiefore  us 
is  tactcal:  How  to  accomplish  the  sutjstantive 
goals,  upon  which  we  all  agree,  and  to  do  so 
with  least  risk  to  our  servicemen  and  women, 
and  with  the  least  chance  of  war  and  the 
smallest  loss  of  life. 


JMI 
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The  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  Gep- 
hardt-Hamilton resolution  does  not  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  It  is  solely  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  Indeed,  the  first  two  res- 
olutions we  vote  on  today  lack,  if  adopted,  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  The  President  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  sign  eitfier  of  them,  and 
cannot  refuse  to  sign  them  tjecause  of  the 
form  in  which  they  are  submitted 

Those  resolutions  are,  m  effect,  a  statement 
o(  congressional  policy  They  are,  if  you  wish. 
a  message  to  the  President  They  are  also  a 
message  to  ttie  world,  and  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  It  IS  he  who  will  be  mostly  moved  by 
that  action. 

Politics  stops  at  the  water's  edge  We  are 
all  Americans,  sharing  ttie  same  goals  of 
peace,  freedom,  self-determination,  human 
dignity  and  a  decent  life  lor  all  But  the  Presi- 
dent was  elected  to  be  our  principal  nego- 
tiator, and  we  are  sending  our  President  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  most  important  and  sen- 
sitive questions  affecting  our  national  security 
If  the  Nation,  it  this  House,  if  this  Congress 
expects  the  President  to  succeed,  we  cannot 
send  him  into  the  process  without  all  the  tools 
his  office  and  the  Constitution  give  him 

No  principal,  no  negotiator,  acting  on  an  im- 
portant matter  can  expect  success  if  that  ne- 
gotiator IS  functioning  with  only  limited  author- 
ity. 

If  this  Congress  wants  to  protect  our  troops 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
ttiat  we  give  ttie  President  the  authority  to  as- 
sert all  his  powers  It  is  also  urgent  that  the 
President  have  the  power  to  speak,  clothed 
with  the  full  backing  of  the  Nation  he  serves 

To  do  less,  to  reduce  the  real  or  apparent 
power  of  the  President  to  conduct  tfie  delicate, 
difficult,  and  dangerous  task  is  to  increase,  not 
reduce,  the  risk  of  war  and  all  its  attendant 
horrors 

Will  the  President  use  these  powers  welP  I 
don"t  know  I  tiope  so  I  pray  so  I  pray  that 
God  give  him  wisdom  and  grace  to  do  what  is 
right  and  best  for  all  lor  the  United  States,  tor 
the  world,  and  for  the  people  of  tfie  Persian 
Gulf,  inckiding.  yes.  the  people  of  Iraq 

I  do  not  rejoice  at  having  to  decide  the  is- 
sues before  us  Nor  do  I  rejoice  at  the  way 
they  are  presented  I  have  many  reservations 
atwut  the  way  the  matter  has  been  conducted 
by  ttie  administration,  and  i  have  expressed 
itiose  concerns  to  the  President,  and  to  offi- 
cers of  tfie  administration  i  have  sent  a 
lengthy  letter  to  the  President  urging  him  in 
the  strongest  way  to  let  the  sanctions  work.  I 
still  txjpe  he  will  do  so  That  was  clearly  a 
sound  policy  before  this  debate  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so 

I  hope  ttiaf  armed  action  can  be  avoided  I 
fiope  ttiat  ttie  President  can  and  will  handle 
this  matter  without  failure  or  fault  i  cannot  as- 
sure you  ttiat  he  will,  or  that  I  will  agree  with 
him  as  he  continues  one  ol  the  most  difficult 
tasks  ever  to  tiefall  a  President 

I  cannot  assure  you  I  can  or  will  agree  with 
George  Bush's  conduct  of  our  Persian  Gulf 
polcy  It  may  tie  ttiat  I  will  come  to  disagree 
with  him  on  ttiese  matters,  either  personally  or 
institutionally  II  so.  I.  like  tfie  others  of  my  col- 
leagues, will  do  what  I  must  do 

For  now,  I  believe  ttiat  history  will  confirm 
that  our  t)est  chance  ol  saving  precious  lives 
IS  to  afford  ttie  President  adequate  authority  to 


negotiate  the  issues  of  concern  to  us  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  from  a  position  of  the  greatest 
strength.  He  cannot  serve  us  well  with  lesser 
powers 

The  ctioices,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  good 
Had  I  crafted  this  debate  and  this  process,  i 
woukj  have  done  it  far  differently  But  the 
choices  I  would  have  crafted  are  not  tielore 
us. 

Diplomacy  works,  and  we  want  it  to  work 
here  We  want  ttiere  to  be  sufficient  time  for 
It  to  work  We  cannot  expect  it  to  work  unac- 
companied by  a  full  expectation  by  our  adver- 
saries that  failure  to  allow  it  to  work  will  have 
far  worse  consequences  lor  them 

Without  that  expectation,  Saddam  Hussem 
has  no  incentive  to  negotiate  The  efforts  of 
everyone  now  engaged  m  diplomatic  efforts  to 
resolve  tfie  crisis  will  face  the  real  probability 
of  failure  if  we  do  not  afford  the  President  the 
necessary  support  for  real  negotiations  m  the 
availability  of  the  military  option 

Saddam  Hussem  will  be  watching  this  de- 
bale  and  he  will  gauge  whether  or  not  the 
pressure  will  be  sufficient  to  rnake  him  nego- 
tiate or  not  The  detiate  t^ere  will  affect,  ad- 
versely or  favorably,  the  efforts  of  others  to 
achieve  diplomatic  settlements 

Do  not  think  that  adoption  of  the  Gephardt- 
Hamilton  resolution  absolves  this  body  of  re- 
sponsibility or  closes  the  matter  if  negotia- 
tions fail,  our  Armed  Forces  may  well  face 
Saddam  on  the  field  of  battle  and.  God  forbid, 
rt  may  come  soon 

We  are  all  agreed  that  our  national  pur 
poses  will  be  earned  out  Saddam  Hussem  out 
of  Kuwait,  peace,  order,  and  tranquility  m  the 
gulf— those  are  our  goals  This  issue  may  be 
back  fiere  for  anotfier  vote  if  the  President  is 
not  successful  m  negotiating  a  diplomatic  end 
to  this  matter  I  hope,  if  and  when  that  time 
comes,  that  we  can  say  we  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  he  needed  to  resofve  the  is- 
sues diplomatically,  on  the  t)est  terms  and 
with  the  least  loss  ol  life 

I  also  hope  that  our  Nation,  our  forces,  and 
our  Situation  will  be  better  and  stronger  at  that 
time  I  cannot  be  sure,  nor  can  I  assure  my 
colleagues,  that  it  will  tie  so 

This  will  be  the  most  difficult  vote  I  have 
cast  in  35  years  of  service  here  For  all  of  that 
I  vote  as  I  do  firmly  convinced  that  it  affords 
us  the  t>est  chance  of  avoiding  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  the  suffering  and  loss  of  life  that  ac- 
company such  an  awful  event 

I  will  vote  tor  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  I 
intend  to  vole  against  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  i  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise 

God  bless  the  United  States,  God  bless  our 
fine  young  men  and  women  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  f^^ay  He,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and 
power,  guide  us  safely  through  this  difficult 
time   May  He  give  us  peace 

Mr  TORHICELLI.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 

MAN], 

Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. 

I  believe,  with  a  great  deal  of  reluc- 
tance, that  diplomacy  is  best  served  by 
the  threat  of  imminent  military  power. 
For  that  reason,  I  reluctantly  oppose 


the  resolution  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr  Gep- 
hardt] 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Solarz-Mictiel  resolu- 
tion and  in  opposition  to  ttie  Hamilton-Ge(> 
hardt  resolution  I  have  listened  to  my  con- 
stituents, lor  as  ttieir  representative,  it  is  my 
role  to  do  my  bes\  to  reflect  their  concerns 
They  are.  though,  divided  in  their  assessment 
of  wfiat  vole  I  should  cast  m  tfiese  next  few 
hours  But  I  must  pertorm  as  our  Constitution 
requires  and  the  ultimate  decision  on  how  I 
vote  IS  mine  alone  I  share  with  all  my  col- 
leagues the  gravity  of  the  charge.  It  has  tieen 
a  difficult  struggle 

I  wonder  if  this  Nation  can  actually  insure 
we  are  setting  the  course  for  a  tyrant's  retreat 
from  tyranny  I  doubt  the  world's  need  tor  oil 
is  dearer  than  the  blood  tfiat  will  be  shed  for 
It  As  the  original  House  sponsor  of  the  US 
Institute  of  Peace,  I  believe  in  conflict  resolu- 
tion but  I  fear  each  day  is  yet  anotfier  step 
away  from  all  peaceful  means  of  ending  this 
crisis  I  question  the  years  of  confusing  and 
mistaken  administration  foreign  policy  which 
has  led  us  to  this  time  and  place  I  anguish 
over  the  fate  of  our  brave  troops  I  am  flaunt- 
ed by  words  read  long  ago.  tfie  author  since 
forgotten,  that  said,  "War  would  end  if  the 
dead  could  return" 

Yet  with  all  my  doubts  and  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  ttiose  doubts,  I  choose  to  vote  to  give 
the  President  ttie  auttiority  he  has  requested 
i  believe  the  chances  for  peace,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  U  N  deadline,  are  indeed  more 
likely  if  Saddam  Hussein  believes  this  great 
country  of  ours  is  united  God  fielp  me  that  I 
have  made  tfie  correct  decision,  the  decision 
that  will  lead  to  a  speedy  resolution,  the  deci- 
sion which  will,  as  history  is  written  of  this  mo- 
ment, be  said  to  have  been  tfie  best  and  nx)st 
honorat>le  decision 

Mr  TORRICELLI  Mr  Speaker,  I 
.yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr  ToRRiCEi.Li]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes 

D  1250 

Mr  TORRICELLI.  Now.  my  friends,  a 
great  choice  Not  only  a  question  of 
war  In  truth,  that  judgment  remains 
with  Saddam  Hussein.  He  shall  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  and  the  peace  shall 
be  preserved,  or  he  shall  remain.  And 
at  some  point,  on  some  battlefield, 
with  some  unspoken  weapons,  war  will 
be  fought 

The  issue  for  us  is  also  how  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  even  at  this  late  mo- 
ment. The  Hamilton  resolution  asks 
you  to  believe  that  an  adolescent  as- 
sassin, who  rose  to  power  assassinating 
his  closest  friends  and  allies,  who  sent 
1  million  men  to  their  deaths  in  the 
war  with  Iran,  who  visited  upon  his 
people  8  years  of  unspoken  deprivation, 
that  this  man  will  respond  to  your  pa- 
tience, because  of  his  deep  and  abiding 
concern  for  his  people. 

It  is.  my  friends,  a  triumph  of  hope 
over  reason.  Four  hundred  thousand 
young  Americans  are  on  station  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  most  powerful  army 
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m  history.  And  still  Saddam  defies  the 
world's  demand  for  justice. 

He  does  not  doubt  our  power.  He  does 
not  r4uestion  our  weapons.  He  doubts 
our  will.  He  challenges  the  proposition 
that  our  generation  possesses  the 
strength  of  purpose,  the  basic  resolve 
of  our  fathers. 

My  friends,  send  Saddam  a  message 
that  will  shake  the  foundations  of 
Baghdad,  that  the  American  people  are 
filled  with  a  terrible  resolve,  angered, 
that  at  this  moment  in  history,  still  in 
the  dawn  of  our  triumph  over  com- 
munism, believing  that  the  peace  was 
secured  for  our  generation,  that  he  has 
brought  the  world  to  war  again.  Re- 
solved that  international  law  in  our 
time  will  have  meaning,  the  ambitions 
of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  for  order 
among  nations,  a  time  when  the  weak 
would  be  protected,  that  there  would 
be  order  among  the  strong,  would  be 
known. 

America,  I  know  you  are  tired.  We 
are  so  few,  and  we  have  borne  the  bur- 
dens of  this  world  for  so  long.  But  his- 
tory calls  us  again  George  Bush  has 
assembled  what  is  arguably  the  great- 
est coalition  of  nations  of  all  time, 
united  not  for  the  conquest  of  anyone, 
with  designs  on  nothing,  but  for  jus- 
tice, and  more,  a  lasting  peace  in  a  new 
time.  That  coalition  is  tested  in  a  de- 
fining moment  of  the  post-cold-war  pe- 
riod, that  will  tell  much  about  the  role 
of  our  Nation  for  the  rest  of  our  lives, 
and  the  kind  of  peace  that  may  endure. 

This  is  the  issue.  I  have  lived  through 
my  life,  my  39  years,  with  200  wars.  My 
greatest  hop>e  for  our  time  is  that  the 
future  be  made  different  from  the  past 
That  is  what  we  ask 

One  hundred  sixty  nations  have  spo- 
ken. The  Security  Council  has  voted. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
decided.  Now  the  world  watches  this 
House.  Is  our  resolve  less,  our  vision 
any  different? 

Give  an  answer  that  will  be  heard  not 
simply  throughout  the  world,  but 
throughout  the  years;  a  message  that 
every  despot  and  dictator  in  every  cor- 
ner of  this  globe  will  hear.  It  is  a  new 
time  of  international  law,  with  real 
international  sanctions  for  those  who 
violate  the  peace. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  a  patient  people, 
but  we  shall  not  visit  this  moment  in 
our  history  again.  This  international 
coalition  will  not  endure  if  the  wrong 
judgment  is  made  here  today. 

The  gift  of  time  that  you  would  give 
Saddam  shall  not  be  used  for  peace. 
God,  I  wish  that  it  were  so,  but  to  pre- 
pare for  war;  to  build  the  trenches,  to 
provide  the  traps,  to  refine  the  weap- 
ons that  would  consume  the  lives  of 
our  sons  and  daughters. 

An  hour  ago  we  declared  that  we 
would  use  our  constitutional  preroga- 
tive. Now  is  that  time.  Stand  with  your 
President,  without  divisions. 

God  bless  you  as  you  make  your  fate- 
ful choice.  And  to  those  young  Ameri- 


cans in  foxholes  and  tents  spread 
across  the  broad  peninsula  of  Arabia. 
as  you  listen  to  our  words  here  today. 
know  that  we  are  proud  of  you.  we  are 
grateful  to  you.  and  Godspeed  in  your 
mission  for  America  and  for  a  lasting 
peace. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Hawaii    [Mr     Aber- 

CROMBIE]. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr  Speaker, 
speaking  for  19  members  of  the  class  of 
1990  in  support  of  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution,  we  believe  that  the 
alternatives  to  war  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted. We  will  not  vote  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  call 
on  our  colleagues  to  exhaust  all  efforts 
to  secure  peace  in  the  area  by  voting 
for  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution. 

Less  than  2  weeks  after  taking  the  oath  of 
office  we  face  a  decision  graver  than  any  con- 
fronted by  some  of  our  most  senior  col- 
leagues. 

Because  we  tieheve  that  alternatives  to  war 
have  not  yet  been  exhausted,  we  will  not  vote 
for  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Toward  that  end,  we  support  the  Hamiltorv 
Gephardt  resolution.  Hamilton-Gephardt 
strongly  endorses  the  President's  authority  to 
enforce  sanctions  vigorously,  to  secure  an 
Iraqi  evacuation  of  Kuwait,  to  support  our 
fighting  men  and  women  in  the  field,  and  to 
defend  the  Saudi  borders. 

Hamilton-Gephardt  also  affirms  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  for  congressional  authonza- 
tion  before  the  commencement  of  war  and 
calls  for  our  coalition  partners  to  bear  a  fuller 
share  of  the  costs. 

We  call  on  our  colleagues  to  exhaust  all  ef- 
forts to  secure  peace  in  the  area  by  voting  for 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution. 

Memtiers  of  the  class  of  1990  supporting 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  are;  Pete 
Peterson.  Thomas  h.  Andrews.  Bernie 
Sanders,  Wm.  j.  Jefferson,  Neil  Abercrom- 
BiE,  John  W.  Cox,  Jr.,  Tim  Roemer.  Collin  C 
Peterson.  Rosa  L.  DeUuro,  Calvin  Dooley. 
Maxine  Waters.  Patsy  T.  Mink.  John  F. 
Reed,  Mike  Kopetski,  Joan  Kelly  Horn, 
Larry  laRocco,  Barbara-Rose  Collins,  El- 
eanor HOLMES  NORTON,  and  jAMES  MORAN. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  for  Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  endorse 
prayerfully  the  course  which  the  reso- 
lution of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  would  put 
us  on 

Mr.  Speaker,  late  last  night — or,  to  be  more 
precise,  early  this  morning — I  addressed  this 
House  with  my  concerns  about  the  President's 
proposed  military  course  of  action  in  ttie  gulf. 
I  spoke  in  support  of  an  alternative  that  woukj 
not  take  us  into  war  until  all  other  reasonable, 
practical  options  were  exfiausted. 

Today  as  we  continue  to  detiate  this  grave 
issue,  I  woukJ  like  to  make  two  additional 
points  that  I  believe  are  important. 

First,  a  number  of  speakers  have  continued 
to  make  what  I  consider  to  be  a  forced  and 
temWy  mistaken  analogy  tietween  the  decision 
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we  face  today,  and  the  decision  ttiat  certain 
European  governments  made  m  Munich  in 
1938. 

At  that  time  Hitler  threatened  war  if  Europe 
did  not  acquiesce  m  his  demand  for  Germany 
to  annex  ttie  Sixjetenland  region  ol  Czecho- 
slovakia. In  Munich  in  1938,  representatives  of 
the  Govemments  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  met  on  this  issue  ana 
witfiout  the  participation  of  tfie  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia,  reached  an  agreement, 
known  as  ttie  Munch  Pact,  that  conceded  the 
Sudetenland  to  Hrtler 

Bntish  Pnme  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain 
returned  to  London  and  announced  that  he 
had  achieved  peace  m  our  time  A  year  later, 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Sudetenland.  txjt  instead  strengthened  eco- 
nomically and  mititanly  by  that  acquisition.  Hit- 
ler invaded  Poland,  and  World  War  li  was  un- 
derway. 

It's  always  tempting,  but  often  dangerous,  to 
try  to  use  historical  lessons  to  guide  our 
present  decisions.  And  those  wtio  suggest  that 
a  continuation  ot  the  policy  of  sanctions 
against  Iraq  and  the  policy  ol  appeasement  at 
Munich  are  comporable  are  most  egregiousiy 
distorting  history. 

In  1938,  the  leaders  of  tfie  European  conv 
munity  gave  their  assent  to  the  invasion.  occl>- 
pation.  and  absorption  of  the  Sudetenland  by 
Germany.  In  1990  and  1991.  the  leaders  of 
the  world  community  have  united  to  insist  ttiat 
Iraq  must  wittidraw  completely  and  uncondi- 
tionally from  Kuwait.  And  every  memtier  ot  this 
body  wfx)  has  participiated  in  this  detiate 
agrees  with  and  supports  that  demand 

In  1938.  ttie  leaders  of  the  European  corrv- 
munity  hoped  that  their  gift  of  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Czechoslovakia  woukl  satiate  Nazi 
Germany,  and  did  nothing  to  prepare  to  stop 
further  German  aggression.  In  1990  and  ''99'. 
the  leaders  of  the  intemational  community 
have  mobilized  and  deployed  overwhelming 
arnned  forces  at  the  borders  of  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait to  ensure  that  Iraq  can  undertake  no  fur- 
ther aggression.  And  this  txxty  is  united  in 
support  of  that  policy 

In  1938,  ttie  leaders  of  the  European  con> 
munity  let  Nazi  Germany  use  tfie  resources  of 
the  Sudetenland  to  increase  rts  at)ility  to  wage 
what  became  World  War  II  In  1990  and  i99i, 
the  leaders  of  the  world  community  fiave  insti- 
tuted against  the  Iraqi  invader  ttie  rnost  far- 
reaching  and  effective  economK;  emtiargo  and 
sanctions  in  tfie  history  of  the  wodd,  to  force 
rt  to  wittidraw  from  Ktw^ait  and  to  keep  it  from 
enjoying  any  advantage  from  its  aggression. 
And  every  Member  of  this  body,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  supports  that  emtiargo  and  those  sanc- 
tions; our  disagreement  is  over  fiow  long  we 
let  them  operate  before  we  resort  to  force 

In  1938,  the  leaders  of  the  European  com- 
munity were  weak  and  irresolute,  and  allowed 
Hitler  to  embroil  the  world  in  war.  In  1990  and 
1991,  the  leaders  of  tt>e  wortd  community  are 
strong  and  resolute,  and  will,  one  way  or  an- 
other, compel  Saddam  Hussem  to  yieW  Our 
only  difference  is  over  the  means  by  wtuch  we 
will  force  him  to  yield,  and  ttie  timing  in  adopt- 
ing those  means. 

In  sfiort,  we  don't  have  similairrties  between 
this  situation  and  Munich;  we  fiave  fundamerv 
tal  differences.  To  suggest  otfienArise  is  to 
imply  ttiat  ttie  only  power  we  have  to  txing  to 
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bear  is  the  full  military  power  of  an  all-out  of- 
fensive, that  the  force  being  used  to  enforce 
sanctions  is  not  significant  and  powerful,  that 
the  economic  power  of  this,  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  Earth,  m  con|urKtion  with  that  of  our 
allies  and  the  United  Nations,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  that  all  diplomatic  efforts  are 
now  worthless  I  do  not  believe  this  Our  sane 
tions  are  being  enforced  with  military  power 
and  they  are  working  And  worthwhile  diplo- 
matic efforts  can  still  continue 

To  suggest  that  a  continued  reliance  on 
economic  sanctions  and  diplomatic  efforts  is 
akin  to  the  )ustly  infamous  decision  of  Munich 
IS  to  misrepresent  in  a  very  insidious  fashion 
the  truth  and  relevance  of  history 

In  his  testimony  last  month  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  Gen  David  C. 
Jones,  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  suggested  that,  instead  of  looking  to  Mu- 
nich, that  we  look  to  the  (beginning  of  the  First 
World  War  for  wisdom 

One  often  looks  for  historical  precedents  to 
lend  context  to  dramatic  events  and  the 
press  has  h*en  full  of  comparisons  between 
Saddam  Hussein's  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
Hitlers  annexation  of  Czechoslovakia  prior 
to  World  War  U.  No  anal08:y  is  perfect,  but 
the  current  course  of  events  strikes  me  as 
more  reminiscent  of  World  War  I  than  World 
War  II  In  1914,  the  contendlnK  powers  set  In 
motion  a  mobilization  and  deployment  Juk- 
Kernaut  that  soon  achieved  a  momentum  of 
Its  own.  Each  side's  reaction  to  the  other's 
gT0wln»{  force  levels  and  troop  movements 
became.  In  Itself,  the  rationale  for  war  and 
the  terrible  slaughter  that  followed 

The  second  thing  I  tDelieve  all  of  us  should 
consider  m  this  decision  is  why  our  European 
and  Japanese  allies  continue  to  balk  at  sup- 
porting the  military  endeavor  the  President  is 
coosidering  These  allies  say  ttiey  are  behind 
us 

If  they  agree  that  vital  interests  are  at  stake, 
they  stx)ukj  be  standing  with  us  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  with  their  fair  share  of  troops,  mate- 
riel, and  funds  They  should  fully  share  the 
military,  economic,  and  political  prices  and 
risks  But  tf>ey  aren't  We  should  ask  our- 
selves— why  nof 

This  IS  a  fundamental  question  After  all,  we 
have  committed  over  400,000  troops,  and  our 
financial  costs  will  likely  exceed  S35  billion, 
even  if  no  sf>ot  is  ever  fired  War  would  almost 
certainly  cost  us  thousands  of  casualties  and 
scores  of  txllions  of  dollars  more 

Europe  has  committed  fjerhaps  one-tenth 
tfiat  number  of  troops,  Japan  none,  and  com- 
bined they  have  made  pledges  of  perhaps  S 1 0 
billion  in  loans,  equipment  donations,  eco- 
nomic aid  to  front-line  stales,  and  some  cash 

This  IS  predominantly  an  overwfielmir>gly 
American  effort  And  as  a  result,  any  political 
damage  that  accrues  m  the  region,  any  bur- 
den of  terrorism,  from  Arab  States  arxj  Muslim 
populations,  will  also  likely  be  placed  on 
American  shoukjers 

We  should  ask  ourselves  why  this  is  the 
case,  grven  that  our  country  is  less  dependent 
on  Persian  Gulf  oil  tfian  Japtan  or  any  othier 
European  country 

Sixty-three  percent  of  Japan's  oil  comes 
from  ttie  Persian  Gulf  Yet  it  has  committed  no 
troops.  Its  volunteer  medical  force  ol  19  doc- 
tors left  ttie  region  last  month,  and  its  miserly 
$4    btllion   donation    turns    out    to   be    mostly 


loans.  The  Netherlarxls,  Spam,  and  Italy  get 
100  percent,  59  percent  arxl  36  percent  of 
their  oil,  respectively,  from  the  gulf  Yet  none 
of  these  nations  have  sent  troops,  and  none 
have  made  financial  contributions  to  the 
Desert  Shield  effort— although  they  may  tie 
participating  in  a  European  Community  eco- 
nomic aid  program  lor  front-line  states  France 
obtains  38  percent  ol  its  oil  from  the  gulf,  and 
England  16  percent,  these  nations  have  at 
least  sent  some  troops — as  of  late  December, 
about  33.000.  with  several  thousand  more 
pledged — and  materiel 

We  should  ask  ourselves  why  this  is  the 
case,  given  that  European  and  Asian  countries 
cannot  count  on  the  geographic  distance  we 
have  from  Iraq — and  its  rapidly  developing  war 
machine— missiles,  chemical,  and  t)iological 
weapons,  and  in  the  future,  possibly  nuclear 
weapons 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  that  our  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  allies  do  not  believe  war 
IS  yet  an  acceptable  or  necessary  action.  If 
that  is  the  case,  perhaps  our  country  sfx>uld 
listen  more  carefully  to  their  concerns 

But  |ust  as  plausibly,  these  countries  may 
simply  be  letting  America  pay  the  costs  that 
eventually  the  world  would  otherwise  have  to 
pay  to  reign  in  the  aggressive  dictatorship  in 
Iraq  That  is  tx)th  shameful  and  unacceptable 
And  it  threatens  the  ultimate  successful  reso- 
lution of  this  conflict. 

Whether  this  is  eventually  resolved  through 
sanctions  or  through  military  force,  it  will  be 
terribly  unwise  lor  us  to  allow  the  effort  to  be 
latieled  "American.'  rather  than  global  Our  re- 
gional interests  and  relationships,  and  our  atMl- 
ity  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  working  to- 
ward a  more  stable,  peaceful,  and  denx)cratic 
Middle  East,  would  sutler  greatly  if  Iraq  and  its 
allies — including  extremist  and  religious 
groups  throughout  the  region — succeed  in  put- 
ting an  American  label  on  these  efforts 

The  failure  of  Europe  and  Japan  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  hurts  our  efforts  in  the 
gulf  and  hurts  our  country  It  will  be  the  great- 
est and  most  outrageous  irony  lor  this  country 
to  have  to  borrow  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  Europeans  and  Japanese  to  finance 
a  war  to  protect  their  interests,  and.  while  pay- 
ing it  back,  further  cede  to  them  critical  eco- 
nomic advantage  We  deserve  twtter  coopera- 
tion from  them 

To  ttieir  credit,  and  to  the  President's  credit, 
many  ol  our  Arab  allies  have  contributed  sig- 
nificant levels  ol  both  financial  and  military- 
including  troop — Support  However,  many  of 
these  Arab  troops  are  not  Iront-lirw  troops  and 
are  not  committed  to  the  mission  we  are  about 
to  emtxace   This  must  also  be  addressed 

Finally,  I  woukJ  simply  like  to  insert  info  this 
debate  the  words  of  the  commander  of  our 
troops  in  the  gulf.  General  Schwarzkopf,  wfx) 
spoke  atx}ut  sanctions  and  war  in  late  October 
of  last  year   He  said 

Golly,  the  sanctions  have  only  been  in  ef- 
fect about  a  couple  of  months  *  *  •  And  now 
we  are  starting  to  see  evidence  that  the 
sanctions  are  pinching  So  why  should  we 
say,  "OK.  gave  them  two  months,  didn't 
work.  Let's  get  on  with  It  and  kill  a  whole 
bunch  of  people''"  That's  craxy  That's  crazy 
You  don't  go  out  there  and  say,  OK,  let's 
have  a  nice  war  today.  God  Almighty,  that 
war  could  last  a  long  time,  and  kill  an  awful 


lot  of  people.  And  so  we've  just  got  to  be  pa- 
tient 

As  tfie  President  continues  to  work  toward  a 
resolution  of  this  conflict,  I  pray  ttiat  he  heeds 
General  Schwarzkopf's  wise  advice 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  a,s  he  may  consume  to  the 
ffentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Torres] 

Mr.  TORRES  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  the  overwhelming  sentiments 
of  the  American  people,  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  who  have  implored  upon 
me  on  behalf  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  support  the  Hamilton-Gephardt 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  Vietnam,  I  stood 
hy  as  a  witness  to  the  national  an- 
guish, the  peoples'  frustration,  and  the 
unintended  consequences  which  we 
continue  to  pay  for  today 

Eight  years  ago,  I  came  to  Congress 
fully  prepared  that  I  would  probably 
have  to  cast  a  vote  in  a  war  between 
two  great  superpowers  That  never  hap- 
pened and  the  cold  war  is  behind  us. 

With  the  dawning  of  a  new  age  in  the 
post-cold-war,  with  the  promise  of  a 
better  world,  I  find  It  incredulous  we 
are  now  engfiged  in  a  momentous  vote 
that  could  usher  in  a  war  that  would 
pale  Vietnam.  Have  we  not  learned 
from  the  lessons  of  history''  Must  we 
once  again  give  to  the  President  a 
blank  check  to  carry  out  a  war  under 
doubtful  circumstances'' 

Is  this  another  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion? I  believe  it  is.  And  I  can  well  re- 
member, as  I'm  sure  you  do  the  con- 
sequences and  price  that  this  Nation 
has  had  to  pay  for  that  ill-conceived 
resolution. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  talents  of 
President  Bush-  he  has  employed  his 
considerable  skills  to  ally  the  world 
against  Iraq— he  has  not  articulated  to 
my  satisfaction  why  an  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq  is  in  our  best  interest. 

Why  should  the  United  States  risk 
thou.sands  of  American  lives  and  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  protect  Saudi  Ara- 
liia  and  Kuwait  in  order  to  provide 
.Japan  and  Europe  with  cheap  oif 

Why  .should  .American  men  and 
women  die  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq  so  that 
the  multinational  oil  corporations  con- 
tinue to  reap  huge  profits  for  Kuwaitis 
who  have  not  supplied  soldiers  in  their 
own  defense,  while  .Americans  may  die 
10  perpetuate  a  monarchy  that  has  no 
commitment  to  democratic  values. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  first  service  cas- 
ualty without  us  having  fired  a  shot  in 
the  gulf  was  a  constituent  of  mine  Sgt. 
Campisi  of  West  Covina.  That  number 
of  noncombat  deaths  has  grown  to  98 
Indeed,  98  deaths  too  many  for  us  to 
bear  and  If  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  these  numbers  will  be 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold 

The  many  I^Atino  veterans  of  my  dis- 
trict have  called  upon  me  to  not  repeat 
the  horrible  lessons  of  Vietnam. 
Latinos,  as  American  servicemen  were 
over  represented  in  combat  units  and 
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in  the  front  lines  and  while  they  rep- 
resent 5  percent  of  the  U.S.  population, 
they  suffered  20  percent  of  the  casual- 
ties. The  war  in  Vietnam  as  one  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  again  bring  dis- 
proportionate higher  casualties  of  mi- 
nority troops. 

Mr.  Carlos  Munoz,  Jr.,  a  distin- 
g^iished  professor  of  politics  and  his- 
tory at  use,  Berkeley  has  recently 
written  that  36  to  40  percent  of  combat 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  Hispanic 
Americans. 

Make  no  mistake,  having  lived 
through  the  Korean  conflict  as  a  serv- 
iceman, and  having  been  witness  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  know  the  high  cost  of 
war,  both  when  we  win,  and  when  we 
lose.  In  the  case  of  Korea,  our  victory 
cost  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  station  United  States  troops 
there  in  perpetuity. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  our  loss  cost 
us  thousands  of  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars,  much  of  it  squandered,  in  a 
military  buildup  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. Either  way,  win  or  lose,  war  is 
costly. 

This  Nation,  under  the  wraps  of  a  re- 
cession already  in  place,  with  tax- 
payers bearing  the  cost  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  failed  savings  and  loans;  with 
the  expectation  of  serious  problems  in 
our  banking  system;  with  unemploy- 
ment beginning  to  escalate,  we  can  lit- 
tle afford  to  engage  in  a  war  with  a  na- 
tional deficit  of  $330  billion  for  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  this,  my  fii'st 
substantive  vote  in  the  102d  Congress,  I 
cannot  vote  for  war.  War  should  be  our 
last  resort  after  all  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic efforts  have  failed.  War  should 
be  our  defensive  strategy,  not  our  of- 
fensive posture. 

I  will  vote  against  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution  which  is  a  declaration  of 
war 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr   St.'iLLINGS]. 

Mr  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  de- 
cided to  support  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  tfie  President 
to  this  point  t)ecause  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  Saddam  Hussein  be  forced  to  reverse  his 
occupation  of  Kuwait  and  understand  that  his 
actions  are  unacceptable  to  us  and  to  the 
other  civilized  nations  of  tfie  wortd.  But  I  also 
believe  that  in  this  effort,  war,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant human  and  strategic  costs,  should  be 
a  course  of  last  resort. 

Our  President  initially  tokj  us  that  atx)ve  all, 
we  needed  to  have  patience  and  resolve.  I 
agreed  then,  and  I  still  do.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  we  fnave  exhausted  tfie  options  of  sanc- 
tions arxj  of  diplomacy.  We  owe  the  effort  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  mothers  and  fathers,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  address  this 
body  from  my  perspective  as  a  professor  of 
history  I  am  concerned  about  a  misuse  of  his- 
tory in  this  debate.  The  notion  that  this  is  a 
r>ew  Munich,  an  apjpeasement,  simply  doesn't 
stand  up  to  scrutiny. 
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We  are  not  withdrawing  from  the  field.  We 
intend  to  pursue  sanctions  aggressively — I 
hope  even  more  aggressively  than  we  have  to 
this  point.  We  are  not  telling  Saddam  Hussein. 
as  Chamberlain  told  Hitler,  that  we  will  leave 
him  alone  with  Kuwait  in  his  hands  as  long  as 
he  assures  us  he  wants  nothing  more.  Instead 
we  are  resolved  that  he  will  be  an  increasingly 
debilitated  outcast  from  the  community  of  na- 
tions until  he  leaves  Kuwait. 

Nor  are  we  facing  an  action  by  a  world- 
class  industrialized  power  with  a  growing  mili- 
tary machine  capable  of  overwhelming  those 
)ust  across  the  borders.  The  Armed  Forces  as- 
sembled in  the  gulf  make  it  impossible  for 
Saddam  Hussein  to  continue  his  aggressive 
actions. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  be  careful  with 
history.  There  may  well  come  a  time  when  we 
must  resort  to  war.  But  when  we  talk,  lor  now, 
about  sanctions,  we  are  not  talking  about  ap- 
peasement, we  are  talking  about  tactics,  and 
about  the  most  constructive  way  of  bringing 
pressure  on  Hussein  to  get  him  out  of  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  over  the 
last  months  and  days  about  the  notion  that  we 
are  establishing  a  new  world  order.  I  agree 
that  we  are  doing  so.  It  is  a  new  day.  That 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  we  think 
very  carefully  about  the  nuances  of  our  reac- 
tion. 

I  can  think  of  no  other  war  in  this  century 
that  we  entered  for  the  reasons,  or  under  the 
circumstances,  that  face  us  now.  In  all  our 
other  wars,  txith  popular  and  unpopular,  our 
physical  integrity  or  our  fundamental  political 
system  has  tjeen  under  direct  attack.  In  World 
War  I,  our  shipping  was  being  attacked  and 
sunk.  In  World  War  II,  Pearl  Hartwr  had  been 
devastated  by  bombers  and  fighters.  Korea  in- 
volved an  invasion  by  Communists  openly 
hopeful  of  destroying  democracy  as  an  ideol- 
ogy. In  Vietnam  we  faced  similar  Communist 
subversion. 

The  present  situation  does  not  equate  to 
any  of  these. 

If  we  accept  that  we  are  setting  the  ground 
rules  for  a  new  era,  for  a  new  emerging  global 
order,  we  must  carefully  ask  and  consider  a 
question  I  have  not  yet  heard  pwsed: 

Do  we  really  want  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
the  enforcer  of  this  new  world  order.  Why  not 
choose  to  be  a  partner?  And  is  it  not  through 
uncompromising  piatience,  and  firm  sanctions 
and  skillful  dip)lomacy,  that  we  will  emerge  as 
a  partner  and  leader,  instead  of  merely  the 
chief  enforcer? 

It  IS  easy,  in  this  instance,  to  identify  Kuwait 
as  a  nation  deserving  of  our  protection  and  ef- 
forts. Thiere  are,  however,  smoldering  conflicts 
all  around  the  glotje.  Are  we  to  have  respon- 
sibilities as  an  armed  enforcer  in  each  of 
tfxise  as  well?  As  we  sf)eak.  for  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  using  military  force  to  surpwess 
fledgling  democracies  in  the  Baltics.  Do  we 
send  our  young  men  and  women  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  Latvia  or  Lithuania?  They  are 
certainly  as  deserving  of  our  protection  as  Ku- 
wait. 

We  are  launching  into  uncharted  and  peril- 
ous waters,  and  while  we  must  never  fear  to 
do  so,  we  must  never  do  so  blindly  eitfier.  Be- 
fore we  rush  headlong  into  this  rule  as  the 
armed  enforcer  of  the  new  world  order,  I 
woukJ  like  to  have  a  firm  sense  of  the  param- 
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eters  of  that  role.  We  are  making  history  here, 
and  the  historical  precedent  we  are  setting 
may  pull  us  in  directions  and  into  conflicts  we 
deeply  regret.  So  let  us  not  shy  away  from  our 
responsibilities,  but  let  us  set  tfie  precedent 
carefully  and  deliberately. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  before  I  conclude  1  must  also 
express  our  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  Wno 
are  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Sanctions  and 
diptomacy  do  not  betray  them  Instead,  contirv 
ued  sanctions  would  validate  tfie  actions  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf,  and  the  enor- 
mous accomplishment  their  pxesence  has  al- 
ready made  possible.  They  have  drawn  a  line 
and  placed  themselves  on  tfie  line,  selflessly 
and  loyally,  as  Americas  soldiers  have  always 
done.  The  willingness  of  our  young  men  and 
women  to  answer  their  country's  call  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  the  final  call  must  not  be 
given  before  we  have  exfiausted  our  ottier  op>- 
tions. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
ZOLI]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
proud  support  of  the  Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Espy]. 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  yielding.  I  do  not 
believe  in  death  by  deadline.  I  believe 
there  are  other  alternatives  which  are 
viable  left  to  us  before  we  turn  this 
great  country  to  war.  Therefore,  after 
a  lot  of  soul  searching,  I  announce  my 
support  in  favor  of  Hamilton-Gephardt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  before  this  body  in  an 
hour  of  grave  deliberation,  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution.  I  f«ve 
come  to  this  decision  after  much  soul  searcfv 
ing.  I  support  Gepfiardt-Hamilton.  and  oppose 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz  and  ttie 
distringuished  minority  leader  because  I  do  not 
t)elieve  in  death  by  deadline. 

The  time  has  come  wtien  I.  along  with  all  of 
my  colleagues,  tiave  to  make  tfie  most  senous 
and  far-reaching  decision  of  my  tenure  as  a 
Member  of  this  Congress.  From  my  State  of 
Mississippi,  7.270  courageous  and  committed 
men  arxJ  women  have  been  called  to  active 
duty  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  Mississippi 
has  only  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 
Its  Guard  and  Reserve  units  make  up  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  forces  called  into  active  duty. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debates.  I  have  read 
all  salient  matenals  I  coukJ  obtain.  I  have  at- 
tended relevant  heanngs.  I  fiave  commu- 
nicated with  my  constituents  I  have  ti'aveled 
to  tfie  Persian  Gulf  and  I  have  talked  to  our 
courageous  men  and  women  in  ttie  desert 
They  are  committed,  and  I  fiave  no  doubt  ttiat 
if  called  upon  they  will  be  victonous. 

I  have  searched  my  heart,  my  soul,  arxJ  my 
conscience.  My  conclusion  is  tfiat  tfie  Harml- 
torvGepfiardt  resolution  otters  ttie  wisest 
course  for  ttie  United  States  and  ttie  world  at 
this  time.  We  cannot  render  a  sentence  of 
death  by  deadline  to  our  sons  and  daugfiters, 
wives  and  husbands,  fattiers  and  mottiers  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 
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In  my  travels  to  the  Persian  Gulf  I  visited  Persian  Gult  Of  S?  billion  pledged  by  the  Ger- 

with  President  MuljareK  of  Egypt,  talked  with  mans,  only  Si 00  million  has  been  received 

our  military  leaders,  and  met  with  our  Israeli  Our  allies  are  willing  to  hold  our  coats  while 

friends   I  am  convinced  that  at  this  time  there  we  go  fight 

are  benet  alternatives  than  war  In  (he  gulf,  I  saw  over  400  Mitsubishi  four  by 

We  need  to  demonstrate  patience  at  a  time  four    leeps    donated    by    the    Government    of 

when  It  IS  very  tempting  to  become  impatient  Japan    But  they  were  being  dnven  by  Amer- 

The  economic  sanctions  appear  to  be  worVing.  can  soldiers    The  Japanese  are  prepared  to 

though   they   are   wor1<ing    slowly     The   inter  contribute  their  cars,  and  some  of  their  cash, 

national    embargo    has    effectively    eliminated  but  not  their  children.  Where  are  the  sons  and 

virtually  all  of  Iraq's  exports,  blocked  over  90  daughters  of  those  who  receive  more  oil  from     risks  and  great  costs    We  must  consider  fully 

percent  of  their  imports,  and  cut  its  GNP  in  the  Persian  Gulf  than  we  do''  Before  we  fight 
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years  to  buikj  up  such  a  huge  military  pres- 
ence In  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  it  has  taken  less 
than  6  months 

President  Bush  has  promised  that  he  will 
not  repeat  tfie  mistakes  of  Vietnam  and  that 
any  offensive  military  action  against  Iraq  will 
be  quick  and  decisive  While  l  have  great  con- 
fidence in  our  military,  I  know  that  lite  is  not 
a  Rambo  oxDvie  and  that  any  major  offensive 
against  a  brutal  regime  like  Iraq  involves  great 
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half  Continued  sanctions  should  reduce  Iraq's 
GNP  to  approximately  30  percent  of  its  pre-irv 
vasion  level  William  Webster,  Director  of  the 
CIA,  has  testified  that  continued  sanctions  will 
increasingly  diminish  Iraq's  military  power  as 
Saddam  Hussein  is  unable  to  obtain  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  maintain  and  replenish  his 
stock  of  armaments 

Additionally,  this  embargo  appears  to  be  our 
most  effective  means  for  deterring  Saddam 
Hussein's  ability  to  add  destructive  nuclear 
weapons  to  his  arsenal  A  country  as  great  as 
ours  can  afford  to  be  patient  while  sanctions 
weaken  Saddam  Even  in  this  situation,  pa- 
tience IS  a  virtue 

Further,  I  am  not  convirKed  that  we  fiave 
adequately  exhausted  all  channels  for  nego- 
tiating a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  This  crisis  began  because  Saddam  Hus- 
sein refused  to  consider  negotiation  as  a 
means  of  resolving  his  differences  with  Ku- 
wait. How  ironic  and  tragic  it  would  t>e  if  this 
crisis  ends,  with  the  cost  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent lives,  tsecause  the  greatest  military  power 
on  Earth,  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
too  impatient  to  allow  sanctions  and  negotia- 
tions to  worV  As  President  John  F  Kennedy 
once  said,  "let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear, 
but  let  us  never  tear  to  negotiate  " 

We  should  negotiate,  not  to  reward 
agression,  but  to  address  the  legitimate  issues 
that  have  (xecipitated  this  crisis  We  shoukl 
negotiate  because  \be  new  world  order  we  all 
seek  will  tie  no  different  from  the  old  if  inter- 
national disputes  are  resolved  by  force,  before 
all  otfier  optioi  s  have  laeen  extiausled 

Six  hours  of  talking  at  one  another  rather 
ttian  to  one  another  in  Geneva  by  Secretary  of 
State  Baker  and  Minister  Azi2  does  not  corv 
stitute  a  reasonable  attempt  at  negotiation,  I 
believe  we  owe  it  to  our  brave  men  and 
women  who  are  prepared  to  sacrifce  their 
lives  to  give  diplomacy  and  sanctions  time  to 
worV  I  believe  we  need  to  tie  patient,  and 
give  the  diplomatic  efforts  which  the  United 
Nations.  Algeria,  and  France  and  the  rest  of 
the  international  community  have  initiated  a 
chance  to  work 

While  I  was  in  the  gulf.  I  also  became  con- 
vinced that  the  multinational  alliance  is  not 
"us, "  txit  mostly  ttie  United  States  We  tiave 
committed  375.000  men  and  women  to  the  re- 
gion We  will  have  spent  in  excess  of  S31  bil- 
lion in  incremental  costs  by  ttie  end  ol  this  fis- 
cal year  if  we  do  not  engage  in  war  II  we  go 
to  war.  the  financial  costs  alone  will  likely  ex- 
ceed S1  txllion  a  day 

Other  countries  such  as  Japan  and  Ger- 
many have  pledged  financial  help,  but  most  of 
It  has  yet  to  arrive  Of  S4  txllion  pledged  by 
the  Japanese,  only  S450  million  has  t)een  re- 
ceived That  IS  a  paltry  sum  from  a  country 
which  receives  63  percent  ol  its  oil  from  the 


the  alliance  must  t)e  truly  multinational,  and  it 
must  be  only  after  we  have  exhausted  every 
other  option 

Mr  Speaker,  my  family  has  a  history  of  as- 
sociation with  death  I  was  raised  in  the  fu- 
neral home  business,  and  I  cannot  count  the 
times  I  have  been  called  upon  to  comfort 
rrvDthers.  fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  husbands 
and  wives  after  the  death  of  a  loved  one  i 
know  that  Mississippi  would  likely  have  more 
casualties  per  capita  in  a  war  than  any  other 
State  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  attend  those  funer- 
als. But  before  it  comes  to  that,  l  want  to  know 
in  my  heart  that  I  can  look  those  loved  ones 
in  the  eye  and  tell  them  that  I  did  everything 
possit)le.  that  I  exhausted  every  reasonable 
opportunity,  that  I  went  the  last  mile  for  peace 

Before  we  go  to  war  to  pursue  what  some 
see  as  our  vital  interests,  we  need  to  exhaust 
every  opportunity  for  peace  And  before  we  go 
to  war,  we  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  our 
vital  interests  are  at  stake  After  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait.  President  Bush  swiftly  ordered  Amer- 
ican troops  to  the  gulf  in  a  defensive  posture 
to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia  I  su(> 
port  that  action  t)ecause  clearly  we  could  not 
risk  Saddam's  controlling  the  entire  Persian 
Gulf  But  the  world  has  adjusted  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Kuwait  Eighty  percent  of  the  worlds  oil 
has  not  been  affected 

Also.  Kuwait  IS  not  a  dennocracy,  it  is  a 
monarchy  We  need  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  because  Saddam  must  not  keep  the 
fruits  ol  his  aggression.  But  I  do  not  believe  at 
this  time  that  we  need  to  do  so  at  a  cost  of 
thousands  ol  American  lives  We  need  to  give 
sanctions  and  diplomacy  a  charge  And  no 
matter  how  we  do  it.  we  don't  need  to  do  it 
alone, 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  go 
to  war,  our  troops  will  be  victorious.  America 
and  the  Congress  will  stand  behind  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  troops  We  will  give  tfiem  every- 
thing ttiey  need  for  a  decisive  victory  But  if 
we  can  do  the  (Ob  without  war.  we  must  Let 
us  be  patient  Death  by  deadline  is  rwt  a  rea- 
sonable alternative 

Mr.  GKPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     New     York     [Ms. 

SLAUGHTER]. 

Ms.   SLAUGHTER  of  New  York    Mr 
Speaker,  because  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  It  Is  the  best  course  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  support  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution 

For  the  first  time  since  Vietnam.  Amenca  is 
poised  to  fight  a  maior  war  Never  before  in 
history  have  we  committed  so  many  young 
men  and  women  so  quickly  against  a  nation 
that  did  not  directly  threaten  our  txjrders  Soon 
our  troop  strength  will  total  more  than  400.000 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Vietnam  took  us  5 


the  cost  of  war  m  terms  ol  the  loss  of  human 
lives  and  human  suffering 

How  many  Americans  will  die  if  we  go  to 
war''  It  IS  a  question  my  constituents  raise 
back  home  every  day  in  thetr  letters  and  their 
phone  calls  to  me  The  estimates  are  appall- 
ing. Consider  these  5,000  Americans  dead 
and  15,000  wounded  m  the  first  10  days  said 
Newsweek.  1 0.000  dead  and  35.000  wounded 
in  a  successful  90-day  campaign  to  take 
Baghdad  said  the  Center  lor  Defense  informa- 
tion, as  many  as  30,000  dead  m  ?0  days,  said 
Jack  Anderson  quoting  from  "top  secret  Pen- 
tagon estimates'  Whatever  the  figure,  the 
prospect  ol  casualties  by  the  tens  of  ttiou- 
sands  is  something  we  can't  ignore 

There  are  other  costs  as  well 

What  will  be  the  cost,  for  example,  of  caring 
for  a  new  generation  of  disabled  veterans, 
who  will  require  a  lifetime  of  medical  care  as 
a  result  of  a  Persian  Guit  war''  Today,  our 
country  is  hard  pressed  to  humanely  care  for 
tfiose  American  heroes  traumatized  by  past 
wars  Every  week,  my  office  helps  veterans 
searching  desperately  for  adequate  health 
care,  only  to  find  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration cannot  meet  their  needs 

What,  will  be  the  cost  ol  war  to  our  entire 
economy''  Will  our  peace  dividend  evaporate 
forever  m  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  with 
It  our  hopes  tor  new  domestic  investments  in 
deficit  reduction,  in  education,  m  tiealth  care'' 

Will  the  burden  of  shouldering  the  costs  of 
this  war,  without  the  promised  help  of  our  al- 
lies, cause  our  economy  to  collapse'' 

And  what  will  be  the  costs  of  war  for  the 
United  States  in  the  new  world  order''  Will  at- 
tacking Iraq  simply  increase  a  sense  of  world 
disorder''  Will  our  new  extensions  of  friendship 
to  Syria  and  China — countries  known  for  ter- 
rorism and  suppressing  freedom  ol  expres- 
sion— help  lessen  tensions''  Or  will  these  ges- 
tures encourage  other  regimes  to  adopt  similar 
tactics  within  their  own  countries 

In  raising  these  questions,  I  want  no  one  to 
conclude  that  l  condone  Iraq's  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait I  abhor  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  Ku- 
wait and  its  people  Just  as  i  abhor  the  atroc- 
ities committed  on  Tibet  by  China  and  on  Leb- 
anon by  our  new  triend  Asad  But  i  know  of 
no  Member  in  Congress  who  t)elieves  that 
Iraq  can  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Kuwait 

The  key  question  we  are  considering  today 
IS  whether  we  have  given  diplomacy  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  enought  time  to  work  The 
potential  costs  of  waging  war  is  so  great  that 
we  shoukj  postpone  military  action  until  we 
are  absolutely  convinced  that  diplomacy  and 
economic  sanctions  will  rx)t  work 

Even  the  President's  own  CIA  Director 
Wiliam  Webster  agrees  The  sanctions,  he 
testified,  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  Iraq's 
economy 


And  two  former  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  seen  no  reason  to  rush  into  war. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Adm.  William 
Crowe's  statement;  "I  cannot  understand,  he 
said,  why  some  consider  our  international  alli- 
ance strong  enough  to  conduct  intense  hos- 
tilities but  too  fragile  to  hokj  together  while  we 
attempt  a  peaceful  solution." 

Paul  Nilze,  former  President  Reagan's  spe- 
cial adviser  on  arms  control,  argued  that  a  sta- 
ble world  order  was  more  likely  to  result 
through  successful  sanctions  than  through  all- 
out  war  Success  through  sanctions  would 
lower  the  nsk  of  violence  and  disruption  in  the 
region;  it  would  likely  maintain  our  access  to 
Middle  East  oil,  and  it  coukj  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  Nitze  concludes, 
sanctions  are  worth  pursuing 

This  Chamber  is  no  stranger  to  Saddam 
Hussein  and  the  threats  he  fXJSes  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  And  I  recall  only  last  July  24.  to  be 
exact.  6  days  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
when  we  voted  to  impose  tough  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  And  i  dare  say  that  numbers  of 
persons  here  tonight,  who  have  characterized 
him  as  the  new  Hitler,  voted  against  those 
sanctions 

But  nonetheless,  the  House  voted  to  cut  off 
new  financial  credits  and  export  guarantees  to 
Iraq  until  President  Bush  certified  that  Iraq 
was  in  compliance  with  the  international 
agreements  on  human  rights  and  weapons  of 
nonprofliferation  And  the  State  Department 
fought  us  every  step  of  the  way 

Ironically,  while  we  were  reacting  to  Iraq's 
buildup  of  troops  along  the  border  of  Kuwait, 
our  Ambassador  in  Baghdad.  April  Glaspie. 
was  telling  Saddam  Hussein  in  a  face-to-face 
meeting  that — and  I  quote.  "We  have  no  opin- 
ion on  the  Arab-Arab  conflicts,  like  your  border 
disagreement  with  Kuwait." 

And  colleagues.  I  submit  to  you  that  future 
debates  on  this  issue  will  revolve  around  the 
face-to-face  meeting 

In  prepanng  for  this  debate  today,  and  for 
this  vote  that  is  obviously  going  to  tie  the  most 
crucial  of  any  of  our  lives;  I  reread  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  debate  and  couldn't  help  but  be  struck 
by  the  similarities  of  almost  everything  said  on 
the  floor  then  has  been  said  on  the  floor  again 
today 

It  seems  that  the  very  least  we  could  have 
learned  from  ttiat  debate  is  that  patience  will 
not  hurt.  That  peace  is  t)etter  tfian  war  That 
life  IS  better  than  death  And  that  we  can  sup- 
port the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution  tomor- 
row with  a  good  conscierx^  arxj  a  good  heart 
and  know  that  we  have  done  our  t)est  for  our 
country  and  for  its  future. 

[From  the  Nation.  Dec   24.  1990] 
Choose  Peace 

The  choice  in  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  has 
never  t>een  t)etwpen  sanctions  and  force.  It  is 
between  peace  and  war.  between  life  and 
death  The  parly  of  death,  which  prefers  self- 
descriptions  that  cover  its  thirst  for  con- 
quest with  appeals  to  the  irreat  tradition  of 
just  wars  and  lesser  evils,  has  since  Augxist  2 
seen  sanctions  as  a  kind  of  ritualistic  fore- 
play  to  the  violent  penetration  of  an  entire 
reRion  of  the  globe  President  Bush  manipu- 
lated the  various  United  Nations  sanctions 
votes  as  he  sent  Secretary  of  State  Baker  to 
hT\be  and  buy  a  favorable  "use  of  force  "  reso- 
lution. puitinK  a  sf)eclous  International  gloss 
on  his  deadly  designs  for  war  and.  not  incon- 


sequentially, buying  time  for  the  Pentagon 
to  amass  the  most  destructive  invasion  force 
since  D-Day.  The  issue  is  not  how  soon,  or 
how  effectively,  sanctions  would  work.  It  is 
how  soon  Bush  believes  he  can  get  away  with 
abandoning  them.  The  polls,  the  pressures  of 
a  self-aggrandizing  war  coalition  and  the  un- 
certain formations  of  a  nascent  antiwar 
movement  will  set  the  time  fram.e— rather 
than  any  true  test  of  sanctions  themselves. 
(For  an  assessment  of  the  costs  of  war.  see 
the  special  report  beginning  on  page  791.  i 

Of  course  sanctions  can  work.  They  do  all 
the  time,  whether  Imposed  by  one  or  two  na- 
tions or  an  entire  world  organization.  What 
needs  to  be  decided  in  every  instance  is  what 
constitutes  "working"  and  how  long  a  period 
;s  deemded  acceptable.  In  South  Africa  inter- 
national sanctions  provided  necessary  con- 
text and  specific  impetus  for  historic  conces- 
sions by  the  white  rulers.  But  as  Brian 
Urquhart.  U.N.  political  under  secretary  for 
eighteen  years,  points  out:  "There  have 
never  been  sanctions  of  this  complexity  or 
this  comprehensive.  And  Iraq  is  uniquely 
vulnerable  to  sanctions.  It  has  a  single  eco- 
nomic base  and  a  poor  industrial  infrastruc- 
ture." 

Sanctions  rarely,  if  ever,  bring  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  That  requires  overwhelm- 
ing military  devastation,  the  extermination 
of  civilian  populations  and  the  reduction  of  a 
nation's  economic  life  to  rubble.  To  bring 
Iraq  to  its  knees,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  exceed  by  several  degrees  the  level  of  an- 
nihilation reached  in  three  years  of  war  m 
Korea  and  a  dozen  years  in  Indochina.  A  nu- 
clear bomb  or  two  or  three  would  do  the 
trick  nicely. 

Why  should  unconditional  surrender  be  the 
goal  of  l-i.S.  policy  in  the  gulf?  Sanctions 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  forcing  Iraqi 
concessions  in  a  shorter  time  and  with  much 
less  misery  than  war  But  Bush  is  running 
out  of  "patience"  after  four  months.  What 
that  means  Is  that  he  is  finished  with  the 
foreplay  and  wants  to  get  on  with  the  action. 
If  his  talk-show  surrogates  Defense  Sec- 
retary Cheney  and  Vice  President  Quayle  are 
u<  be  believed.  Bush  has  already  decided  that 
Saddam  Hussein  and  independent  Iraqi  power 
have  to  be  stopped  sooner  or  later,  and  it  had 
better  be  sooner.  If  that's  true.  Baker's  mis- 
sion to  Baghdad  is  intended  solely  t-o  deliver 
an  ultim.atum.  for  surrender,  not  to  open  a 
dialogue  for  peace. 

No  conceivable  interest  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  atiorting  the  sanc- 
tions process  and  sending  an  invasion  in  its 
place,  Saddam  has  shown  every  intention  of 
modulating  his  most  offensive  policies 
holding  hostages,  starving  the  U.S.  Embassy 
;n  Kuwait,  pillaging  his  conquered  terri- 
tory -  while  there  is  the  possibility  of  discus- 
sion with  the  United  States  There's  every 
reason  to  believe  that  with  sanctions  In  force 
and  talks  in  progress,  most  if  not  all  of  the 
UN's  August  demands  can  be  met  without 
the  catastrophe  of  war.  In  the  m.eantime. 
U.S.  ground  forces  can  be  steadily  reduced. 
Enough  firepower  would  remain  in  naval  and 
air  anils  to  keep  the  sanctions  "working." 
Thai's  all  that's  needed,  if  the  revocation  of 
Iraq's  claim  to  Kuwait  and  containment  of 
further  aggression  are  really  the  aims  of  the 
military  presence  in  the  gulf  The  rest  is 
overkill. 

If  there  were  a  way  to  substitute  a  true 
UN  command  for  what  no  one  doubts  is  a 
unilateral  U.S.  effort  in  the  gulf,  it  would  be 
so  much  the  beu.er.  But  the  demise  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  decline  of  m.uch  of  the 
Third  World's  economy  have  made  the  U.N.  a 
sitting    duck    for    U.S.    manipulation.    We 


should  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen  the  U.N. 
as  an  instrument  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  world  disputes,  but  lei  us  not  delude  our- 
selves: The  old  socialist  bloc  is  irrevocably 
broken,  and  the  ever-promiising  nonaligned 
group  is  practically  non-functional  now  that 
there's  only  one  world  power  France  and 
Britain  are  toothless  has-beens,  and  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  effectively  removed 
from  power  in  U.N.  circles  tiecause  of  their 
exclusion  from  permanent  membership  on 
the  Security  Council. 

Gorbachev  probably  exercised  a  restraining 
influence,  but  when  it  came  tci  a  vote  Baker 
bought  the  Russians  for  an  estimated  J4  bil- 
lion in  aid  from,  the  sheiks.  He  bribed 
Egypt's  Mubarak  with  $14  million  m  forgiven 
debts.  Syria  s  Assad,  whose  own  brand  of 
Baathist  fascism  is  no  second  to  Saddam's, 
got  Jl  billion  m  arms  aid  and  a  go-ahead  to 
wipe  out  all  opposition  to  its  puppet  control 
of  Beirut — by  massacre,  Assad's  favorite  tac- 
tic, where  necessary  T\irkey  was  prom.ised  8 
or  9  billion  dollars'  worth  more  in  U.S.  weap- 
ons, support  for  its  application  to  join  the 
European  Community,  and  a  big  Increase  in 
its  quota  for  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States.  And  for  abstaining  on  the  war  resolu- 
tion, China  got  a  $114.3  million  loan  from  the 
World  Bank  and  a  trip  around  official  Wash- 
ington for  Its  Foreign  Minister— the  first 
break  in  a  promised  reintegration  of  the 
Dengist  fascists  of  Beijing  into  the  free- 
world  comity 

In  the  middle  run  and  the  real  world,  the 
key  to  peace  lies  in  Washington  Those  op- 
posed to  war-both  inside  official  circles  and 
outside  in  the  streets,  campuses  and  con- 
ference halls— have  m.ore  power  than  they 
may  think  to  keep  Bush  from  acting  the  war 
party  animal  The  party  of  peace  must  de- 
mand that  he  stick  to  sanctions,  start  talk- 
ing about  settlements  and  moderate  the 
military  buildup.  Such  a  course  might  take 
six  months,  a  year  or  longer  to  "work."  But 
if  peace  is  not  worth  waiting  for,  nothing  is. 

The  Costs  of  War 

"This  will  not  be  another  Vietnam."  says 
George  Bush  Agreed:  The  Iraqi  Syndrome 
from  which  we  will  one  day  suffer,  if  war 
com.es,  will  be  different  from,  the  Vietnam 
Syndrome — and  perhaps  much  worse.  For  the 
Pentagon  the  mam  lesson  of  Vietnam  was  to 
avoid  gradual  escalation  This  time,  the 
military  will  use  maximum,  firepower  from. 
day  one  "The  lethality  of  the  t^attlefield  in 
a  single  day  will  overshadow  the  whole  Viet- 
nam War."  says  Marine  Col  Carl  Fulford 
Second,  Vietnam,  was  the  engine  that  drove 
the  economiy  for  more  than  a  decade  of  sus- 
tained growth,  but  war  with  Iraq  is  more 
likely  to  deepen  the  present  recession  Third, 
while  Vietnam  defied  the  predictions  of  the 
domino  theorists,  war  with  Iraq  will  trigger 
incalculable  repercussions  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  time  we  will  not  be  able  to  retire 
and  sulk  over  distant  wreckage,  it  m>ay  pur- 
sue us  into  every  corner  of  our  lives 

Those  who  have  planned  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration's war-fighting  strategy  assume  that 
it  was  the  incremental  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  that  bred  public  alienation  But 
that  has  led  to  a  central  fallacy  that  there 
is  only  oneway— the  'Vietnam  way— that  war 
will  traumatize  and  divide  the  American 
people.  Already,  public  anxiety  is  at  a  pitch 
that  it  did  not  reach  for  years  over  Vietnam.. 
If  the  likely  costs  of  a  gulf  war  were  spelled 
out.  it  would  only  grow  more  acute. 

But  Bush,  like  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon  before  him.  prefers  not  to  be  en- 
cumliered  by  informed  public  deljate  Here, 
for  all  the  differences,  is  the  continuity  be- 
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tween  Vietnam  and  Iraq  Twenty  years  a«o. 
thanks  to  the  Pentagon  Papers,  we  learned 
some  of  what  had  been  suppressed  Today,  we 
cannot  know  for  certain  what  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  keeping  from  us  about  the  costs  of 
war.  But  here  are  some  Informed  guesses. 

THE  BATTLEFIELD 

For  weeks  all  the  Wlk  was  of  air  superi- 
ority There  was  the  optimists"  Top  Gun  sce- 
nario. In  which  Saddam  Hussein  would  be 
driven  out  by  a  two-  or  three-day  aerial 
bllukrleg.  and  the  longer-range  ijombing 
campaign  proposed  by  analysts  such  as  Ed- 
ward Luttwak.  who  believe  that  even  a  suc- 
cessful ground  war  would  be  so  devastating 
that  it  would  cost  George  Bush  his  presi- 
dency. But  air  power  'alone  didn't  work  on 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  and  it  won't  work  on 
the  battlefield  of  the  future.  "  says  Gen  Ed 
Scholes.  chief  of  staff  for  most  of  the  Army 
troope  in  Saudi  Arabia  Gen.  Colin  Powell, 
during  Senate  hearings  on  December  3.  ap- 
peared to  agree,  deriding  the  reliance  on  air 
power  as  an  "alleged  low-cost.  Incremental, 
may-work'  strategy  He  too  would  start 
with  alrstrlkes.  but  in  order  to  create  the 
best  conditions  for  an  Inevitable  ground  war 
This  in  turn  could  take  a  number  of  courses, 
depending  on  whether  the  goal  was  to  force 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  or  whether,  as  many  de- 
fense analysts  believe,  it  would  necessarily 
Involve  an  assault  on  Baghdad 

The  combined  air-sea  ground  operation 
that  Powell  foresees  would  kill  more  Iraqis 
than  Americans— perhaps  three  times  as 
many.  Countless  civilians  would  also  be 
killed  or  wounded— 100.000  or  more  if  Bagh- 
dad Is  attacked,  according  to  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information  (CD  I.),  a  Washington 
think  tank  staffed  by  retired  military  offi- 
cers. Many  more  will  be  at  risk  if  chemical 
warfare  installations  are  Uimbed. 

But  the  debate  In  the  United  States  will 
necessarily  turn  on  US.  casualties.  "The 
American  people  will  support  this  operation 
until  body  l>ag8  come  home.  "  said  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen  Michael  Dugan  In  the  in- 
famous Interview  that  led  to  his  dismissal 
The  body  bags,  unfortunately,  will  be  coming 
home  In  great  numbers.  (For  comparison, 
bear  In  mind  U  S  death  on  the  battlefield  In 
other  conflicts  since  World  War  II;  Vietnam 
47.244.  Korea  33.629.  Panama  23;  Grenada  19  i 

5,000  dead  a  id  15,000  wounded  in  the  first 
ten  days  (Newsweek K-as  many  as  In  an  aver- 
age year  In  Vietnam 

10,000  dead  and  35,000  wounded  in  a  success- 
ful ninety-day  campaign  to  take  Baghdad 
(C.D.I. ). 

As  many  as  30,000  dead  In  twenty  days, 
says  columnist  .Tack  Anderson,  citing  "top- 
secret  Pentagon  estimates." 

The  Pentagon  has  In  place  blood  supplies 
to  treat  4.000  caisualtles  per  day— a  heavier 
casualty  rate  than  at  Iwo  .Jlma 

It  may  also  be  helpful  to  consider  the  only 
direct  recent  precedent  for  a  short.  Intense 
desert  war— the  1973  Arab-Israeli  conflict, 
which  produced  20.000  casualties  In  two 
weeks.  Let's  also  be  clear  that  "casualties" 
means  the  wounded  as  well  as  the  dead.  Be- 
cause of  new  battlefield  technology  devel- 
oped sinced  1973.  'things  are  going  to  happen 
to  people  that  we  have  never  seen  before."  in 
the  words  of  one  US  weapons  designer.  Mili- 
tary surgeons  and  the  V  A  hospitals  are  un- 
prepared, for  example,  to  handle  "blast 
lung  "  and  metal  fume  fever"  and  the  other 
arcane  and  nightmarish  Injuries  that  will  af- 
flict tank  and  armored  vehicle  crews  Weap- 
ons expert  Donald  Kennedy,  writing  in  the 
military  journal  Armor,  says  this  Is  "a  sub- 
ject that  most  governments  do  not  wish  to 


publicize  for  fear  of  its  effect  on  their  armed 
forces." 

The  lower  of  the  body  count*  we  have  cited 
depend  on  everything  going  right  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. But  it  never  does  Murphy's  Law  was 
invented  by  the  military  The  death  toll 
could  rise  to  Korean  War  levels,  or  higher,  in 
any  of  a  number  of  circumstances  ill  How 
effective  will  the  Ira<jl  defense  of  Kuwait 
City  be?  Iraq's  strategy,  rather  like  the  Viet 
Cong's,  will  be  to  Inflict  casualty  levels  that 
are  politically  unacceptable  in  the  United 
States.  i2)  U.S.  air  superiority  Is  not  a  given, 
especially  If  the  Iraqis  have  mastered  the 
US-made  Hawk  missile  systems  they  are 
believed  to  have  seized  in  Kuwait.  (3i  High 
technology  often  disappoints  those  infatu- 
ated with  It.  The  F-117  Stealth  fighter. 
which  was  a  flop  In  Panama,  will  be  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  air  war  The  Ml  tank 
IS  untested  in  desert  conditions,  and  the  Is- 
raelis believe  It  may  prove  a  major  dis- 
appointment The  Apache  ■•tank-killer  "  hell- 
copter  develops  a  maintenance  problem 
every  fifty-four  minutes  of  flying  time 
Night-vision  equipment  is  untested.  (4)  Mul- 
tinational command  and  control  might  well 
break  down  In  combat.  There  is  also  a  high 
risk  of  casualties  from  "friendly  fire."  Syr- 
ian and  Iraqi  equipment  Is  identical.  (5)  All 
of  the  above  assumes  that  Israel  will  be  kept 
out  of  the  war  i6)  What  does  "winning  "  this 
war  mean,  anyway— It  may  become  nec- 
essary, in  the  immortal  phrase,  to  destroy 
Kuwait  City  in  order  to  save  it.  And  what  If 
the  infidels  capture  the  ancient  Islamic  me- 
tropolis of  Baghdad,  or  ""make  its  rubble 
bounce"  with  aerial  bombing?  In  this  war. 
military  "success  "  may  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  political  disaster. 

THE  REGION 

President  Bush  says  his  goal  Is  the  secu- 
rity and  sublllty  for  the  Middle  East,  and  he 
holds  out  the  promise  of  a  "new  world  order" 
once  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression  Is  pun- 
ished and  Kuwait  Is  freed.  But  Middle  East 
experu  agree  that  the  more  likely  outcome 
would  be  greater  chaos. 

Consider  the  existing  unstable  balance  of 
forces,  starting  with  the  historic  rivalry  of 
the  city-states  of  Baghdad.  Damascus  and 
Cairo  for  hegemony  Add  the  oil  wealth,  the 
way  the  Western  powers  have  directed  and 
defended  Its  exploitation,  and  the  class  and 
nationalistic  resentments  generated  among 
the  ha%'e-not8;  factor  in  the  Muslim  move- 
ment for  purification  and  rejection  of  the 
West,  led  primarily  by  Iran;  and  then  overlay 
Israel's  saber  rattling  and  de  facto  annex- 
ation of  the  occupied  territories  (paid  for  by 
the  United  States),  Iraq  s  Invasion  of  Kuwait 
and  the  subsequent  responses  of  the  Amer- 
lcanSaudl-Syr1an-Egyptian-i  Israeli  I  axis  are 
already  generating  tremendous  and  con- 
tradictory pressures  in  the  Middle  East.  War 
would  transform  the  region. 

If  the  war  leaves  Iraq  Intact,  It  will  by  def- 
inition be  a  weak  Iraq  The  occupiers  of  the 
pro-Western  government  they  install  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  ignore  Kurdish  demands  for 
freedom.  Then,  according  to  former  National 
Security  Adviser  Zbignlew  Brzezinskl, 
"Syria,  Iran  and  even  Turkey  might  all 

be  tempted  to  pursue  their  own  territorial 
interests."  Syria,  emboldened  by  its  US  -ap- 
proved takeover  of  Lebanon,  "might  begin  to 
make  some  moves  against  Jordan,"  says 
Raymond  Tanter.  a  senior  N  S  C  staff  spe- 
cialist on  the  Middle  East  in  the  early  19808 
The  Iranians  have  a  special  interest  in  Shllte 
holy  sites  in  oll-rlch  southern  Iraq.  An  Ira- 
nian move  on  that  region,  says  former  US 
Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia  James  Akins. 
would  create  "'a  super  oil  power  with  three 


times  the  population  of  Iraq  and  a  far  great- 
er potential  for  causing  trouble  in  the  gulf." 
And  the  Turks  no  doubt  would  want  to  re- 
claim the  Iraqi  province  of  Mosul 

As  for  the  future  of  'our  friends  in  the  re- 
gion, "  ponder  the  C  D  Is  prediction  of 
100,000  or  more  civilian  casualties  from  air 
attacks  in  a  battle  for  Baghdad.  The  pros- 
pect of  being  held  responsible  for  such  a  toll 
terrifies  Egypt's  Hosnl  Mubarak  and  Syria's 
Hafez  al-Assad,  both  of  whom  have  Insisted 
that  their  troope  will  not  be  used  offensively. 
Akins  warns  that  "every  Arab  country  that 
backed  us— even  if  their  troops  were  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  offensive  actions—  would 
have  revolutions  .  .  Only  the  Saudis, 
backed  by  U.S.  troops,  would  maintain  con- 
trol. The  ruling  family  couldn't  afford  to  let 
us  leave  There  would  be  a  long-term  U.S.  oc- 
cupation, the  people  would  turn  against  us, 
the  army  would  turn  against  us  " 

And  what  if.  as  Is  likely.  Saddam  delib- 
erately attacks  Israel,  or  the  Israelis  decide 
to  "pre-empt  "  what  they  claim  or  believe  to 
be  an  imminent  attack?  Most  observers 
agree  that  Israell-lraql  fighting  on  Jor- 
danian territory  Is  likely,  an  event  that 
would  probably  spell  the  end  of  the 
Hashemite  kingdom  There  are  reports  that 
the  United  States  has  asked  Israel  to  "ab- 
sorb "  an  Iraqi  blow  without  retaliating;  in 
exchange  such  a  blow  would  be  treated  as  a 
casus  belli,  akin  to  an  Iraqi  attack  on  Saudi 
Arabia  But  if  an  offensive  from  Saudi  soil 
had  already  begun,  the  Iraqis  would  have  lit- 
tle to  lose  by  attacking  Israel  and  a  lot  to 
gain.  '"Much  as  we  want  to  coordinate  our 
steps  with  our  friends."  writes  Ze'ev  Schlff, 
military  correspondent  for  Ha'aretz,  "we 
may  happen  to  be  forced  to  act  unilater- 
ally." The  actual  extent  of  US  -Israeli  co- 
ordination remains  a  mystery,  although  the 
remarks  of  the  recently  dismissed  General 
Dugan  to  the  effect  that  the  Air  Force  was 
getting  targeting  advice  from  Israel  are 
somewhat  enlightening.  Former  C.I  A  Mid- 
dle East  Analyst  Graham  Fuller,  now  at  the 
Rand  Corporation,  says,  "If  Israel  is  involved 
In  any  way  ...  It  will  transform  the  char- 
acter of  the  conflict  overnight." 

THE  ECONOMY 

If  the  shooting  starts,  the  only  given  is 
that  oil  prices  will  soar  far  beyond  the  point 
they've  been  driven  to  by  the  threat  of  war 
and  the  greed  of  the  oil  companies  Accord- 
ing to  a  U.N  simulation,  oil  at  $40  a  barrel 
would  cost  poor  oll-lmportlng  countries  $64 
billion  on  their  trade  balances  and  developed 
market  economies  $177  billion 

And  the  United  States  itself? 

The  Defense  Department's  original  esti- 
mate for  keeping  200.000  troops  in  the  gulf 
for  a  year  without  a  war  was  $15  billion. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  sources  say 
the  buildup  could  bring  that  figure  to  $20  bil- 
lion or  $30  billion 

The  CD  I.  places  noncombat  costs  at  $74 
million  a  day;  combat  would  absorb  several 
times  that  amount. 

Extrapolating  from  the  experience  of  Viet- 
nam, whose  cost  military  planners  had  un- 
derestimated, anticipating  a  quick,  "clean" 
war.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  military 
costs  could  be  at  $50  billion  to  $e0  billion 
after  a  year  Assuming  that  sanctions  were 
to  take  a  maximum  two  years  to  work  and 
assuming  too — against  all  principle  and  com- 
mon sense— that  the  original  deployment 
was  maintained  over  that  period,  the  direct 
cost  of  sanctions  would  be  half  as  much  as  a 
year  of  war  (four  months  actual  fighting) 
with  all  its  imponderables. 

Yet  a  fuller  sense  of  the  cost  of  fighting 
needs  to  Include  Indirect  expenditures,  such 


as  military  and  economic  assistance  to  other 
countries,  increases  in  veterans'  benefits, 
lost  income  from  deaths  and  Injuries  and  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt.  Back  in  1973 
Tom  Riddell.  how  an  economist  at  Smith 
College,  calculated  that  the  $141  billion  mili- 
tary outlay  for  Vietnam  between  1965  and 
1974  came  to  $676  billion  when  those  costs 
were  added  in  It  would  be  crude  simply  to 
slot  expecutions  atwut  one  war  into  the 
niche  molded  by  the  discrete  circumstances 
of  another— and  therefore  W)  conclude  that 
the  military  esiimate  of  $50  billion  for  a  pulf 
war  translates  neatly  into  $240  billion  with 
indlrpcl  expenditures— but  the  comparison  is 
useful  for  suggesting  the  direction  the  costs 
of  a  shooting  war  might  take 

All  this  will  clearly  add  U3  the  deficit.  In- 
terest rates  will  rise,  exacerbating  the  reces- 
sion at  home.  The  housing  industry,  already 
on  its  knees,  would  be  hard  hit.  maybe  flat- 
tened. All  industries  that  use  large  amounts 
of  energy  and  aren't  involved  in  war  produc- 
tion would  be  troubled.  Business  Investment, 
particularly  for  the  long  term,  would  drop, 
and  the  economy  would  fall  further  behind  in 
developing  technologies  and  producing  goods 
that  people  need  or  want.  Meanwhile,  every 
percentage  point  added  to  US.  interest  lays 
a  murderous  $10  billion  onto  Third  World  in- 
debtedness. 

There  has  been  much  Ulk  of  foreign,  par- 
ticularly gulf  state,  assistance  offsetting  the 
costs  of  the  U.S.  military  deployment^a 
kind  of  Vietnamization  in  reverse  And  in 
fact,  if  Saudi  Arabia  were  to  bail  out  all  the 
costs  and  were  to  pump  enough  oil  to  hold 
prices  down,  recessionary  effects  of  a  war 
might  be  minimal  or  nonexistent,  according 
to  economics  Nobel  laureate  Lawrence  Klem 
As  It  is.  the  United  States  has  received  about 
$4  billion  from  other  countries;  a  couple  bil- 
lion fron;  Kuwait  and  $987  million  (out  of  a 
promised  $12  billion  i  from  the  Saudis, 

Cost-benefit  a.ssessments  never  provide  suf- 
ficient reason  for  opposing  war -what  if  we 
could  afford  if  although  they  have  been 
used  for  promoting  it.  The  rapid  injection  of 
vast  sums  into  the  economy  does  act  as  a 
stimulus,  at  least  in  the  short  term,  but  be- 
cause of  oil  prices  and  the  size  of  the  deficit. 
a  gulf  war  would  be  very  tricky  here  And  as 
the  United  States  "invests"  in  war  to  pro- 
tect oil.  it  forgoes  the  prospect  of  applying 
resources  for  building  alternative  energy- 
systems — one  of  many  bitter  ironies. 

(From  The  Washington  Post.  Sept.  13.  1990] 

Transcript  Shows  Mited  US.  Response  to 

Threat  by  Saddam 

(By  Jim  Hoaglandi 

One  week  before  he  ordered  his  troops  Into 
Kuwait.  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hussein  warned 
the  US  ambassador  in  Baghdad  that  Amer- 
ica should  not  oppose  his  aims  in  the  Middle 
East  because  "yours  is  a  society  that  cannot 
atcept  10.000  dead  in  one  battle"  and  is  vul- 
nerable to  terrorist  attack,  according  to  the 
Iraqi  minutes  of  the  July  25  conversation, 

U  S  Ambassador  April  Glaspie  did  not  re- 
spond directly  to  Saddam's  menacing  com- 
ments, concentrating  instead  on  praising 
Saddam's  "extraordinary  effort*  to  rebuild 
your  country  "  She  also  gently  probed  the 
Iraqi  leader's  intentions  in  massing  tr(X)ps 
on  Kuwait's  border,  but  did  not  criticize  the 
Iraqi  troop  movements,  according  to  the 
Iraqi  transcript 

The  State  Department  did  not  challenge 
the  authenticity  of  the  transcript  yesterday. 
Spokesman  Richard  Boucher  declined  to 
comment  on  specific  remarks  it  contains  He 
said  Glaspie  was  not  available  for  comment. 


Iraq's  version  of  the  meeting  shows  Sad- 
dam giving  Glaspie  explicit  warnings  that  he 
would  take  whatever  action  he  deemed  nec- 
essary to  stop  Kuwait  from  continuing  an 
"economic  war"  against  Iraq,  Her  response. 
as  recorded  by  the  Iraqis,  was  to  reassure 
Saddam  that  the  United  States  takes  no  offi- 
cial position  on  Iraq's  border  dispute  with 
Kuwait. 

In  response  to  Saddam's  comments  about 
Iraq's  need  for  higher  oil  prices,  the  ambas- 
sador said:  "I  know  you  need  funds.  We  un- 
derstand that  and  our  opinion  is  that  you 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  your 
country.  But  we  have  no  opinion  on  the 
Arab-Arab  conflicts,  like  your  border  dis- 
agreement with  Kuwait  .  .  James  Baker 
has  directed  our  official  spokesman  to  em- 
phasize this  instruction." 

The  disclosure  of  the  transcript  to  Western 
news  media,  which  originated  with  Iraqi  offi- 
cials, appears  intended  to  emphasize  that 
Saddam  had  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Bush 
administration  would  not  offer  any  serious 
opposition  to  his  move  against  Kuwait. 

The  administration  has  acknowledged  that 
it  was  caught  by  surprise  by  Iraq's  Aug.  2  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait.  But  the  tone  and  content 
of  the  transcript  of  the  July  25  meeting 
called  by  Saddam  strongly  suggest  that  the 
official  American  misreading  of  Saddam's  in- 
tentions and  capabilities  may  have 
emboldened  him  to  commit  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion that  has  brought  the  United  States  to 
the  brink  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

.ABC  television  on  Tuesday  night  quoted 
briefly  from  the  Iraqi  transcript,  which  was 
also  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  British 
newspaper  The  Guardian  yesterday.  The 
Washington  Post  has  obtained  a  17-page  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  full  transcript. 

While  the  Iraqi  transcript  is  disjointed  in 
places,  the  substance  of  Glaspie's  recorded 
remarks  closely  parallels  official  U.S.  posi- 
tions stated  in  Washington  at  the  same  time, 
in  which  other  State  Department  officials 
publicly  disavowed  any  American  security 
commitments  to  Kuwait. 

A  career  foreign  service  officer.  Glaspie 
made  a  point  of  telling  Saddam  that  she  was 
acting  under  Instructions  from  Washington 
responding  to  him 

Greeting  her.  Saddam  said  that  he  wanted 
his  part  of  their  conversation  to  be  "a  mes- 
sage to  President  Bush"  Reviewing  U.S - 
Iraqi  differences,  he  singled  out  the  secret 
shipments  of  U.S,  arms  to  Iran  in  1985  and 
1966  and  recalled  that  he  magnanimously  ac- 
cepted President  Reagan's  "apology"  to  him 
•"and  we  wiped  the  slate  clean,  " 

Saddam  turned  next  to  the  devastated  con- 
dition of  the  Iraqi  economy  because  of  eight 
years  of  war  with  Iran  He  suggested  that  the 
United  States  was  supporting  an  effort  by 
Kuwait  to  wage  ""another  war  against  Iraq.'" 
an  "economic  war"  that  deprives  Iraqis  of 
"their  humanity  by  depriving  them  of  their 
chance  to  have  a  good  standard  of  living" 

The  United  States  should  be  grateful  to 
Iraq  for  having  stopped  Iran  militarily  be- 
cause the  United  States  could  not  fight  such 
a  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Saddam  said,  "I 
hold  his  view  by  looking  at  the  geography 
and  nature  of  American  society  "i'ours 

IS  a  society  which  cannot  accept  10.000  dead 
in  one  battle" 

Denouncing  Kuwaiti  efforts  to  "deprive  us 
of  our  rights"  he  demanded  that  the  United 
States  "declare  who  it  wants  to  have  rela- 
tions with  and  who  its  enemies  are  If 
you  use  pressure,  we  will  deploy  presssure 
and  force  ...  We  cannot  come  all  the  way 
to  you  in  the  United  States  but  individual 
Arabs  may  reach  you." 


The  remainder  of  his  opening  monologue 
was  filled  with  attacks  on  US  support  for 
Israel,  for  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and  for 
Kuwait.  Saddam  made  a  point  of  telling 
Glaspie  that  he  had  clearly  warned  the  Kurd- 
ish tribesmen  of  Iraq  and  Iran  s  leaders  be- 
fore he  went  to  war  against  them. 

In  the  transcript.  Glaspie  did  not  respond 
to  this  rhetoric.  She  began  her  response  by 
speaking  of  Bush's  desire  for  friendship  with 
Iraq:  "As  you  know,  he  directed  the  United 
States  administration  to  reject  the  sugges- 
tion of  implementing  trade  sanctions' 
against  Iraq,  "I  have  a  direct  instruction 
from  the  president  to  seek  better  relations 
with  Iraq  ,  .  ,  President  Bush  is  an  intel- 
ligent man.  He  is  not  going  to  declare  an 
economic  war  against  Iraq   " 

Saying  that  the  .American  media's  treat- 
ment of  Saddam  resembles  its  treatment  of 
American  politicians.  Glaspie  is  quoted  as 
calling  an  ABC  Television  interview  with 
him  "cheap  and  unjust  .  ,  .  I  am  pleased 
that  you  add  your  voice  to  the  diplomats 
who  stand  up  to  the  media," 

She  then  said  she  has  been  instructed  "to 
ask  you.  in  the  spirit  of  friendship — not  in 
the  spirit  of  confrontation— regarding  your 
intentions"  about  Kuwait  m  light  of  his 
massing  troops  on  the  border  Saddam's  re- 
sponse was  that  he  hoped  to  settle  his  dis- 
pute with  Kuwait  peacefully,  but  the  tran- 
script shows  him  adding: 

"We  regard  (Kuwaits  economic  campaign] 
as  a  military  action  against  us  .  ,  ,  .  If  we 
are  not  able  to  find  a  solution,  then  it  will  be 
natural  that  Iraq  will  not  accept  death,  even 
though  wisdom  is  above  everything  else," 

Glaspie  took  no  notice  of  this  implied 
threat  in  her  concluding  remarks  Instead, 
she  told  Saddam  that  she  had  worried  that 
she  would  have  to  postpone  here  scheduled 
July  30  departure  from,  Baghdad  for  consulta- 
tions m  Washington  "because  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  are  facing.  But  now  I  will  fly"  on 
July  30. 

Thirty-six  hours  after  her  departure.  Sad- 
dam launched  his  invasion,  Glaspie  has  re- 
mained in  Washington  since  then  to  under- 
score official  U.S.  displeasu.-e  with  Saddam's 
action,  according  to  the  State  Department. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept  23.  1990] 

United  States  Gave  Iraq  Little  Reason 

NcTT  To  Mount  Kuwait  assault 

(By  Elaine  Sciolino  with  Michael  R  Gordon) 

Washington.  September  22.— In  the  two 
weeks  before  Iraq's  seizure  of  Kuwait,  the 
Bush  .Administration  on  the  ad^Tce  of  Arab 
leaders  gave  President  Saddam  Hussein  little 
reason  t«  fear  a  forceful  American  response 
if  his  troops  invaded  the  country 

The  Administration's  message,  articulated 
in  public  statements  in  Washington  by  sen- 
ior policy  makers  and  delivered  directly  to 
Mr  Hussein  by  the  United  States 
.Ambassado.  April  C  Glaspie.  was  this  The 
United  States  was  concerned  about  Iraq's 
military  buildup  on  its  border  with  Kuwait. 
but  did  not  intend  to  take  sides  m  what  it 
perceived  as  a  no-win  border  dispute  between 
Arab  neighbors. 

In  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Hussein  in  Baghdad 
on  July  26.  eight  days  before  the  invasion. 
Ms  Glaspie  urged  the  Iraqi  leader  to  settle 
his  differences  with  Kuwait  peacefully  but 
added.  "We  have  no  opinion  on  the  Arab- 
Arab  conflicts,  like  your  border  disagree- 
ment with  Kuwait."  according  to  an  Iraqi 
document  described  as  a  transcript  of  their 
conversation. 

Portions  of  the  document,  prepared  in  Ara- 
bic by  the  Iraqi  Government,  were  translated 
and  broadcast  by  ABC  News  on  Sept,  11  and 
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were  the  basis  of  accounts  by  The  Washing- 
ton Post  and  The  Guardian  of  London.  The 
State  Department  declined  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  document,  but  officials  did 
not  dispute  Ms    Glasples  essential  message. 

As  those  and  other  details  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's diplomacy  have  unfolded  in  recent 
weeks,  its  handling  of  Iraq  before  the  inva- 
sion has  begun  to  draw  strong  criticism  in 
Congress,  even  among  '.hose  who  generally 
support  the  Administration's  military  action 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  Some  lawmakers  have 
asserted  that  the  Administration  conveyed  a 
sense  of  indifference  to  Baghdad's  threats. 

Interviews  with  dozens  of  Administration 
officials,  lawmakers  and  independent  experts 
and  a  review  of  public  statements  and  the 
Iraqi  document  show  that  instead  of  sending 
Mr.  Hussein  blunt  messages  through  public 
and  private  statements  that  an  Invasion 
would  be  unacceptable,  the  State  Depart- 
ment prepared  equivocal  statements  for  the 
Administration  about  American  commlt- 
menu  to  Kuwait. 

ARAB  ASSURANCES  ON  INVASION 

The  American  strategy,  carried  out  pri- 
marily by  the  State  Department  but  ap- 
proved by  the  White  House,  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  Iraq  would  not  Invade  and 
occupy  Kuwait.  President  Hosnl  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  and  King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia,  who 
assured  the  Bush  Administration  that  Mr. 
Hussein  would  not  invade,  argued  that  the 
best  way  to  resolve  an  inter-Arab  squabble 
was  for  the  United  States  to  avoid  Inflam- 
matory words  and  actions. 

Some  senior  Administration  officials  said 
the  strategy  was  also  rooted  In  the  view  that 
Washington— and  most  of  the  Arab  world— 
probably  could  live  with  a  limited  invasion 
of  Kuwait,  in  which  Iraqi  forces  seized  bits  of 
Kuwaiti  territory  to  gain  concessions 

"We  were  reluctant  to  draw  a  line  In  the 
sand.  "  said  a  senior  Administration  official. 
"I  can't  see  the  American  public  supporting 
the  deployment  of  troops  over  a  dispute  over 
20  miles  of  desert  territory  and  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  local  countries  would  have  sup- 
ported that  kind  of  commitment.  The  basic 
principle  is  not  to  make  threats  you  can't 
deliver  on.  That  was  one  reason  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  hedging  on  what  was  said." 

EFFECT  OF  A  HARDER  LINE 

Even  in  the  days  before  the  Invasion,  there 
was  a  consensus  inside  the  Administration 
and  among  outside  experts  that  Mr.  Hussein 
would  not  Invade  despite  largely  correct  in- 
telligence assessments  of  the  military  build- 
up on  the  ground. 

"There  would  have  been  a  lot  of  fluttering 
if  there  has  been  a  partial  invasion."  said  an 
Administration  official.  "The  crucial  factor 
in  determining  the  American  response  was 
not  the  reality  but  the  extent  of  the  inva- 
sion." 

It  Is  not  clear  that  taking  a  harder  line 
would  have  made  a  difference  In  Baghdad's 
decision  to  take  Kuwait,  and  some  Adminis- 
tration officials  argue  that  if  they  had  they 
would  now  be  accused  of  pushing  Mr  Hussein 
toward  extreme  actions 

As  the  Administration's  policy  toward  Iraq 
before  the  invasion  has  come  under  criticism 
in  Congress,  the  President's  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Advisory  Board,  a  group  of  experts 
who  rejxDrt  to  President  Bush  on  intelligence 
Issues,  has  also  begun  a  post-mortem  on  the 
handling  of  the  crisis. 

The  Administration  was  following  what 
President  Bush  acknowledged  last  week  was 
a  flawed  policy  toward  Iraq,  a  policy  built  on 
the  premise  that  the  best  way  to  handle  Mr 
Hussein    and    moderate    his    behavior    was 
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through  Improving  relations  with  Baghdad. 
That  assessment  presumed  that  Iran  and 
Iraq,  both  exhausted  by  their  eight-year  bor- 
der war.  would  focus  on  domestic  reconstruc- 
tion, not  foreign  adventurism. 

As  a  result,  the  Bush  Administration  failed 
to  calibrate  its  policy  to  take  Into  account  a 
string  of  belligerent  statements  and  actions 
by  Mr.  Hussein  in  recent  months.  Including 
the  execution  of  a  British  journalist  and  a 
treat  to  use  chemical  weapons  against  Israel 

"We  were  essentially  operating  without  a 
policy.  "  said  a  senior  Administration  offi- 
cial. "The  crisis  came  in  a  bit  of  a  vaccum. 
at  a  time  when  everone  was  focusing  on  Ger- 
man reunification" 

In  the  days  before  the  Invasion.  Adminis- 
tration officials  sent  mixed  signals  about  the 
American  commitment  to  Kuwait's  defense 

Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney,  for  ex- 
ample, was  quoted  as  telling  Journalists  at  a 
press  breakfast  on  July  19  that  the  American 
commitment  made  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War 
to  come  to  Kuwait's  defense  If  It  were  at- 
tacked was  still  valid.  The  same  point  was 
also  made  by  Paul  Wolfowitz.  Undersecre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Policy,  at  a  private 
luncheon  with  Arab  ambassadors.  But  Pete 
Williams.  Mr  Cheney's  chief  spokesman, 
later  tried  to  steer  journalists  away  from  the 
Secretary's  remarks,  adding  that  Mr.  Cheney 
had  been  quoted  with  "some  degree  of  lib- 
erty" 

From  that  moment  on.  there  was  an  or- 
chestrated Administration  campaign  to 
speak  with  one  voice,  and  speak  quietly. 

On  .July  24.  when  Margaret  D  TutwUer.  the 
State  Department  spokesman,  was  asked 
whether  the  United  States  had  any  commit- 
ment to  defend  Kuwait,  she  said.  "We  do  not 
have  any  defense  treaties  with  Kuwait,  and 
there  are  no  special  defense  or  security  com- 
mitments to  Kuwait" 

Asked  whether  the  United  States  would 
help  Kuwait  if  It  were  attacked,  she  replied. 
"We  also  remain  strongly  committed  to  sup- 
porting the  Individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense of  our  fl-lends  in  the  gulf  with  whom  we 
have  a  deep  and  longstanding  ties.  "  a  state- 
ment that  some  Kuwaiti  officials  said  pri- 
vately was  too  weak. 

BUSH'S  FORCEFUL  TONE 

Two  days  before  the  Invasion.  John  H. 
Kelly.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  essentially 
repeated  the  same  message  In  Congressional 
testimony 

Even  after  the  Invasion,  there  was  unease 
in  some  quarters  in  the  State  Department 
over  Mr.  Bush's  tough  public  stance  On  Aug. 
6.  when  President  Bush  clearly  committed 
the  United  States  to  roll  back  Iraq's  con- 
quest of  Kuwait.  Secretary  of  State  James  A 
Baker  3d  expressed  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  forceful  tone  of  Mr.  Bush  re- 
marks, according  to  Administration  offi- 
cials. 

Last  Tuesday,  at  a  hearing  before  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee.  Representa- 
tive Lee  Hamilton  sharply  chlded  Mr  Kelly 
for  not  Uking  a  tougher  stance  against  Iraq 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Invasion. 

"Vou  left  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  not  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  Kuwait."  said  Mr.  Hamilton, 
an  Indiana  Democrat.  "I  asked  you  If  there 
was  a  U  S.  commitment  to  come  to  Kuwait's 
defense  if  it  was  attacked  'Vour  response 
over  and  over  again  was  we  have  no  defense- 
treaty  relationship  with  any  gulf  country." 

POLICY  GUIDELINES  FOLLOWED 
Bush  .Administration  officials  assert  that 
Kuwait  never  asked  for  American  troope  or 
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sought  to  Join  In  Joint  military  exercises 
with  American  forces. 

Mr  Cheney  told  a  breakfast  group  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  on  Thursday  that  "the  fact  was. 
there  was  literally  nothing  we  could  do  until 
we  could  gel  access  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  attitude  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  states  has  been  consistently 
that  they  didn't  want  U.S.  forces  on  the 
ground  over  there" 

On  July  25.  a  week  before  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  Ms.  Glaspie  was  quickly  sum- 
moned into  Mr  Hussein's  office  in  Baghdad, 
and  she  faithfully  followed  conciliatory  pol- 
icy guidelines  sent  to  her  from  the  State  De- 
partment. 

In  their  conversation.  Mr.  Hussein  de- 
scribed an  American  conspiracy  against  him 
since  the  end  of  his  war  with  Iran,  and 
warned  the  United  States  not  to  oppose  his 
goal  of  getting  economic  concessions  from 
Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  ac- 
cording to  the  document  described  as  the  of- 
ficial Iraqi  transcript  which  ABC  News  made 
available  to  the  New  York  Times  Miss 
Tutwller  said  Friday  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  not  reveal  the  contents  of  a  dip- 
lomatic exchange 

WE  TOO  CAN  HARM  YOU 

Mr.  Hussein  told  the  American  Ambas- 
sador that  the  United  States  should  thank 
Iraq  for  stopping  Iran's  aggression  during 
the  war.  because  the  United  States  could 
never  fight  such  a  war  to  defend  Its  friends 
in  the  region.  According  to  the  Iraqi  docu- 
ment, he  also  suggested  that  he  would  use 
terrorism  to  curb  and  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  try  to  stop  him  from  achieving  his 
goals. 

"We  too  can  harm  you,"  he  said,  according 
to  the  document,  adding.  "We  cannot  come 
all  the  way  to  the  United  Sutes  but  individ- 
ual Arabs  may  reach  you" 


Excerpts  From  Iraqi  Transcript  of 
MEETING  WrrH  US  Envoy 

Washington.  Sept  22~-On  July  25.  Presi- 
dent Saddam  Hussein  of  Iraq  summoned  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Baghdad.  April 
Glaspie.  to  his  office  in  the  last  high-level 
contact  between  the  two  Governments  before 
the  Iraqi  Invasion  of  Kuwait  on  Aug  2.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  a  document  described  by 
Iraqi  Government  officials  as  a  transcript  of 
the  meeting,  which  also  Included  in  the  Iraqi 
Foreign  Minister.  Tarlq  Aziz  A  copy  was 
provided  to  The  New  '\'ork  Times  by  ABC 
News,  which  translated  It  Irom  the  Arabic 
The  State  Department  has  declined  to  com- 
ment on  its  accuracy 

Saddam  Hussein:  I  have  summoned  you 
today  to  hold  comprehensive  political  dis- 
cussions with  you.  TTils  is  a  message  to 
President  Bush 

■You  know  that  we  did  not  have  relations 
with  the  U  S  until  1984  and  you  know  the 
circumstances  and  reasons  which  caused 
them  to  be  severed  The  decision  to  establish 
relations  with  the  U.S.  were  taken  In  IStM^i 
during  the  two  months  prior  to  the  war  bv 
tween  us  and  Iran 

When  the  war  started,  and  to  avoid  mis- 
interpretation, we  postponed  the  establish- 
ment of  relations  hoping  that  the  war  would 
end  soon. 

But  because  the  war  lasted  for  a  long  time, 
and  to  emphasiz"  the  fact  that  we  are  a  non- 
aligned  country,  it  was  important  to  re-es- 
tablish relations  with  the  U  S  And  we 
choose  to  do  this  in  1964 

It  is  natural  to  say  that  the  US  is  not  like 
Britain,  for  example,   with  the  latter's  his- 
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tone  relations  with  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries, including  Iraq  In  addition,  there  were 
no  relations  between  Iraq  and  the  US  be- 
tween 1967  and  1984  One  can  conclude  it 
would  be  difficuU  for  the  US.  to  have  a  full 
understanding  of  many  matters  in  Iraq 
When  relations  were  re-established  we  hoped 
for  a  better  understanding  and  for  better  co- 
operation because  we  too  do  not  understand 
the  batkground  of  many  American  decisions 
We  dealt  with  each  other  during  the  war 
and  we  had  dealings  on  various  levels.  The 
most  im.portani  of  those  levels  were  with  the 
foreign  ministers. 

U.S. -IRAQ  rifts 
We  had  hoped  for  a  better  common  under- 
standing and  a  better  chance  of  cooperation 
to  benefit  both  our  peoples  and  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  nations. 

But  these  better  relations  have  suffered 
from  various  rifts  The  worst  of  these  was  in 
1986.  only  two  years  aft*r  establishing  rela- 
tions, with  what  was  known  as  Irangate. 
which  happened  during  the  year  that  Iran  oc- 
cupied the  Fao  peninsula. 

It  was  natural  then  to  say  that  old  rela- 
tions and  complexity  of  interests  could  ab- 
sorb many  mistakes  But  when  interests  are 
limited  and  relations  are  not  that  old.  then 
there  isn't  a  deep  understanding  and  mis- 
takes could  leave  a  negative  effect.  Some- 
times the  effect  of  an  error  can  be  larger 
than  the  error  itself. 

Despite  all  of  that,  we  accepted  the  apol- 
ogy, via  his  envoy,  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent regarding  Irangate.  and  we  wiped  the 
slate  clean.  .'Vnd  we  shouldn't  unearth  the 
past  except  when  new  events  remind  us  that 
old  mistakes  were  not  just  a  matter  of  coin- 
cidence. 

Our  suspicions  Increased  after  we  liberated 
the  Fao  peninsula.  The  media  began  to  in- 
volve itself  in  our  politics.  And  our  sus- 
picions began  to  surface  anew,  because  we 
began  to  question  whether  the  U.S.  felt  un- 
easy with  the  outcome  of  the  war  when  we 
liberated  our  land. 

It  ws  clear  to  us  that  certain  parties  in  the 
Unit.ed  States^— and  I  dont  say  the  President 
himself  but  certain  parties  who  had  links 
with  the  intelligence  community  and  with 
the  State  Department— and  I  don't  say  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself  I  .say  that  these 
parties  did  not  like  the  fact  that  we  liber- 
ated our  land  Some  parties  began  to  prepare 
studies  entitled.  "Who  will  succeed  Saddam 
Hussein''"  They  began  tc  contact  gulf  states 
to  make  them  fear  Iraq,  to  persuade  them 
not  to  give  Iraq  economic  aid  And  we  have 
evidence  of  these  activities. 

IRAQ  POLICY  on  OIL 
Iraq  came  out  of  the  war  burdened  with  J40 
billion  debts,  excluding  the  aid  given  by 
.\rab  states,  some  of  whom  consider  that  too 
Uj  be  a  debt  although  they  knew- and  you 
knew  Uio~  that  without  Iraq  they  would  not 
have  had  these  sums  and  the  future  of  the  re- 
gion would  have  been  entirely  different. 

We  began  to  face  the  policy  of  the  drop  m 
the  price  of  oil  Then  we  saw  the  United 
States,  which  always  talks  of  democracy  but 
which  has  no  time  for  the  other  point  of 
view.  Then  the  media  campaign  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein  was  start,ed  by  the  official 
.American  media  The  United  States  thought 
that  the  situation  in  Iraq  was  like  Poland. 
Romania  or  Czechoslovakia  We  were  dis- 
turbed by  this  campaign  but  we  were  not  dis- 
turbed too  much  because  we  had  hoped  that. 
m  a  few  months,  those  who  are  decision 
makers  in  America  would  have  a  chance  to 
find  the  facts  and  see  whether  this  media 
campaign  had  had  any  effect  on  the  lives  of 


Iraqis  We  had  hoped  that  soon  the  American 
authorities  would  make  the  correct  decision 
regarding  their  relations  with  Iraq.  Those 
with  good  relations  can  sometimes  afford  to 
disagree. 

But  when  planned  and  deliberate  policy 
forces  the  price  of  oil  down  without  good 
commercial  reasons,  then  that  means  an- 
other war  against  Iraq.  Because  military  war 
kills  people  by  bleeding  them,  and  economic 
war  kills  their  humanity  by  depriving  them 
of  their  chance  to  have  a  good  standard  of 
living.  As  you  know,  we  gave  rivers  of  blood 
in  a  war  that  lasted  eight  years,  but  we  did 
not  lose  our  humanity  Iraqis  have  a  right  to 
live  proudly.  We  do  not  accept  that  anyone 
could  injure  Iraqi  pride  or  the  Iraqi  right  to 
have  high  standards  of  living. 

Kuwait  and  the  U.A.E  were  at  the  front  of 
this  policy  aimed  at  lowering  Iraq's  position 
and  depriving  its  people  of  higher  economic 
standards  And  you  know  that  our  relations 
with  the  Emirates  and  Kuwait  had  been 
good.  On  top  of  all  that,  while  we  were  busy 
at  war.  the  state  of  Kuwait  began  to  expand 
at  the  expense  of  our  territory 

You  may  say  this  is  propaganda,  but  I 
would  direct  you  to  one  document,  the  Mili- 
tary Patrol  Line,  which  is  the  borderline  en- 
dorsed by  the  Arab  League  in  1961  for  mili- 
tary patrols  not  to  cross  the  Iraq-Kuwait 
border. 

But  go  and  look  for  yourselves.  You  will 
see  the  Kuwait  border  patrols,  the  Kuwait 
farms,  the  Kuwait  oil  installations — all  built 
as  closely  as  possible  to  this  line  to  establish 
that  land  as  Kuwaiti  territory. 

coNKLirriNG  interests 
Since  then,  the  Kuwaiti  Government  has 
been  stable  while  the  Iraqi  Government  has 
undergone  many  changes.  Even  after  1968 
and  for  10  years  aftewards.  we  were  too  busy 
with  our  own  problems.  First  m  the  north 
then  the  1973  war.  and  other  problems.  Then 
came  the  war  with  Iran  which  started  10 
years  ago. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  must  un- 
derstand that  people  who  live  in  luxury  and 
economic  security  can  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States  on  what  are  le- 
gitimate joint  interests.  But  the  starved  and 
the  economically  deprived  cannot  reach  the 
same  understanding. 

We  do  not  accept  threats  from  anyone  be- 
cause we  do  not  threaten  anyone.  But  we  say 
clearly  that  we  hope  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
entertain  too  many  illusions  and  will  seek 
new  friends  rather  than  increase  the  number 
of  its  enemies. 

I  have  read  the  American  statements 
speaking  of  friends  in  the  area.  Of  course,  if 
is  the  right  of  everyone  to  choose  their 
friends  We  can  have  no  objections.  But  you 
know  you  are  not  the  ones  who  protected 
your  friends  during  the  war  with  Iran.  I  as- 
sure you,  had  the  Iranians  overrun  the  re- 
gion, the  American  troops  would  not  have 
stopped  them,  except  by  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons 

I  do  not  belittle  you.  But  I  hold  this  view 
by  looking  at  the  geography  and  nature  of 
."American  society  into  account.  Yours  is  a 
society  which  cannot  accept  10,000  dead  in 
one  battle. 

You  know  that  Iran  agreed  to  the  cease- 
fire not  because  the  United  States  had 
tx>mbed  one  of  the  oil  platforms  after  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Fao.  Is  this  Iraq's  reward  for 
its  role  in  securing  the  stability  of  the  re- 
gion and  for  protecting  it  from  an  unknown 
flood'' 

PROTECTING  THE  Oil.  FLOW 

So  what  can  it  mean  when  America  says  It 
will   now    protect   its   friends''    It    can   only 
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mean  prejudice  against  Iraq  This  stance 
plus  maneuvers  and  statements  which  have 
been  made  has  encouraged  the  C.^.E.  and 
Kuwait  to  disregard  Iraqi  rights 

I  say  to  you  clearly  that  Iraq  s  rights, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  memorandum. 
we  will  take  one  by  one.  That  might  not  hap- 
pen now  or  after  a  m.onth  or  after  one  year. 
but  we  will  take  it  all.  We  are  not  the  kind 
of  people  who  will  relinguish  their  rights. 
There  is  no  historic  right,  or  legitimacy,  or 
need,  for  the  U.A.E.  and  Kuwait  to  deprive  us 
of  our  rights.  If  they  are  needy,  we  too  are 
needy. 

The  United  States  must  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  and  declare  who 
it  wants  to  have  relations  with  and  who  its 
enemies  are.  But  it  should  not  make  enemies 
simply  because  others  have  different  points 
of  view  regarding  the  Arat:>- Israeli  conflict. 

We  clearly  understand  America's  state- 
ment that  it  wants  an  easy  flow  of  oil  We 
understand  .America  saying  that  it  seeks 
friendship  with  the  states  in  the  region,  and 
to  encourage  their  joint  interests.  But  we 
cannot  understand  the  attempt  to  encourage 
some  parties  to  harm  Iraq's  interests. 

The  United  States  wants  to  secure  the  flow 
of  oil.  This  is  understandable  and  known. 
But  it  must  not  deploy  methods  which  the 
United  States  says  it  disapproves  of— flexing 
muscles  and  pressure 

If  you  use  pressure,  we  will  deploy  pressure 
and  force  We  know  that  you  can  harm  us  al- 
though we  do  not  threaten  you.  But  we  too 
can  harm  you.  Everyone  can  cause  harm  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  and  their  size.  We 
cannot  come  all  the  way  to  you  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  individual  Arabs  may  reach 
you. 

WAR  AND  FRIENDSHIP 
You  can  come  to  Iraq  with  aircraft  and 
missiles  but  do  not  push  us  to  the  point 
where  we  cease  to  care.  And  when  we  fee! 
that  you  want  to  injure  our  pride  and  take 
away  the  Iraqis'  chance  of  a  high  standard  of 
living,  then  we  will  cease  to  care  and  death 
will  be  the  choice  for  us.  Then  we  would  not 
care  if  you  fired  100  missiles  for  each  missile 
we  fired.  Because  without  pride  life  would 
have  no  value. 

It  its  not  reasonable  to  ask  our  people  to 
bleed  rivers  of  blood  for  eight  years  then  to 
tell  them.  "Now  you  have  to  accept  aggres- 
sion from  Kuwait,  the  U.A.E.  or  from  the 
US   or  from  Israel." 

We  do  not  put  all  these  countries  m  the 
same  boat  First,  we  are  hurt  and  upset  that 
such  disagreement  is  taking  place  between 
us  and  Kuwait  and  the  U.A  E  The  solution 
must  be  found  within  an  Arab  framework 
and  through  direct  bilateral  relations  We  do 
not  place  America  among  the  enemies  We 
place  It  where  we  want  our  friends  to  be  and 
we  try  to  be  friends  But  repeated  Amencan 
statements  last  year  made  it  apparent  that 
.America  did  not  regard  us  as  friends  Well 
the  Americans  are  free 

When  we  seek  friendship  we  want  pride. 
liberty  and  our  right  to  choose. 

We  want  to  deal  according  to  our  status  as 
we  deal  with  the  others  according  to  their 
status. 

We  consider  the  others'  interests  while  we 
look  after  our  own  .^nd  we  expect  the  others 
to  consider  our  interests  while  they  are  deal- 
ing with  their  own.  What  does  it  mean  when 
the  Zionist  war  minister  is  summoned  to  the 
United  Sutes  now"  What  do  they  mean, 
these  fiery  statements  com.ing  out  of  Israel 
during  the  past  few  days  and  the  talk  of  war 
being  expected  now  more  than  at  any  other 
time? 
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1  do  not  believe  that  anyone  would  lose  by 
making  friends  with  Iraq.  In  my  opinion,  the 
American  President  has  not  made  mistakes 
regarding  the  Arabs,  although  his  decision  to 
freeze  dialogue  with  the  P.LO  was  wrong 
But  It  appears  that  this  decision  was  made 
to  appease  the  Zionist  lobby  or  as  a  piece  of 
strategy  to  cool  the  Zionist  anger,  before 
trying  again.  I  hope  that  our  latter  conclu- 
sion is  the  correct  one  But  we  will  carry  on 
saying  it  was  the  wrong  decision. 

You  are  appeasing  the  usurper  In  so  many 
ways — economically,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily as  well  as  In  the  media.  When  will  the 
time  come  when,  for  every  three  appease- 
menu  to  the  usurper,  you  praise  the  Arabs 
just  once? 

April  Glasple:  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  a  diplomat  to 
meet  and  talk  directly  with  the  President  I 
clearly  undersUnd  your  message  We  studied 
history  at  school  They  taught  us  to  say  free- 
dom or  death.  I  think  you  know  well  that  we 
as  a  people  have  our  experience  with  the  co- 
lonialists. 

Mr.  President,  you  mentioned  many  things 
during  this  meeting  which  1  cannot  comment 
on  on  behalf  of  my  Government.  But  with 
your  permission,  I  will  comment  on  two 
points.  You  spoke  of  friendship  and  I  believe 
It  was  clear  from  the  letters  sent  by  our 
President  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  Na- 
tional Day  that  he  emphasizes— 

Hussein  He  was  kind  and  his  expressions 
met  with  our  regard  and  respect. 

DIRECTIVE  ON  RELATIONS 

Glasple-  As  you  know,  he  directed  the 
United  States  Administration  to  reject  the 
suggestion  of  Implementing  trade  sanctions 

Hussein  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  buy 
from  America.  Only  wheat.  Because  every 
time  we  want  to  buy  something,  they  say  It 
is  forbidden  I  am  afraid  that  one  day  you 
will  say,  -You  are  going  to  make  gunpowder 
out  of  wheat." 

Glasple:  I  have  a  direct  instruction  from 
the  President  to  seek  better  relations  with 
Iraq. 

Hussein  But  how'  We  too  have  this  desire 
But  matters  are  running  contrary  to  this  de- 
sire 

Glasple:  This  is  less  likely  to  happen  the 
more  we  talk  For  example,  you  mentioned 
the  Issue  of  the  article  published  by  the 
American  Information  Agency  and  that  was 
sad  And  a  formal  apology  was  presented 

Hussein:  Your  stance  is  generous.  We  are 
Arabs.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  someone  says. 
"I  am  sorry.  I  made  a  mistake  "  Then  we 
carry  on.  But  the  media  campaign  continued. 
And  it  Is  full  of  stories  If  the  stories  were 
true,  no  one  would  get  upset  But  we  under- 
stand from  its  continuation  that  there  Is  a 
determination 

Glasple:  I  saw  the  Diane  Sawyer  program 
on  ABC  And  what  happened  In  that  program 
was  cheap  and  unjust  And  this  is  a  real  pic- 
ture of  what  happens  in  the  American 
media— even  to  American  politicians  them- 
selves These  are  the  methods  the  Western 
media  employs  I  am  pleased  that  you  add 
your  voice  to  the  diplomats  who  stand  up  to 
the  media  Because  your  appearance  in  the 
media,  even  for  five  minutes,  would  help  us 
to  make  the  American  people  understand 
Iraq  This  would  Increase  mutual  under- 
standing If  the  American  President  had  con- 
trol of  the  media,  his  Job  would  be  much 
easier 

Mr  President,  not  only  do  I  want  to  say 
that  President  Bush  wanted  better  and  deep- 
er relations  with  Iraq,  but  he  also  wants  an 
Iraqi  contribution  to  peace  and  prosperity  In 
the  Middle  East.  President  Bush  Is  an  intel- 


ligent man  He  Is  not  going  to  declare  an 
economic  war  against  Iraq 

You  are  right.  It  is  true  what  you  say  that 
we  do  not  want  higher  prices  for  oil.  But  I 
would  ask  you  to  examine  the  possibility  of 
not  charging  too  high  a  price  for  oil. 

Hussein:  We  do  not  want  too  high  prices  for 
oil.  And  I  remind  you  that  in  1974  1  gave 
Tarlq  Aziz  the  idea  for  an  article  he  wrote 
which  criticized  the  policy  of  keeping  oil 
prices  high.  It  was  the  first  Arab  article 
which  expressed  this  view. 

SHIFTING  PRICE  OF  OIL 

Tarlq  Aziz  Our  policy  in  OPEC  opposes 
sudden  Jump*  in  oil  prices. 

Hussein  Twenty-five  dollars  a  barrel  Is  not 
a  high  price. 

Glasple:  We  have  many  Americans  who 
would  like  to  see  the  price  go  above  S25  be- 
cause they  come  from  oil-producing  states. 

Hussein'  The  price  at  one  stage  had 
dropped  to  $12  a  barrel  and  a  reduction  in  the 
modest  Iraqi  budget  of  SB  billion  to  $7  billion 
is  a  disaster 

Glasple  I  think  I  understand  this.  I  have 
lived  here  for  years  I  admire  your  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  rebuild  your  country.  I 
know  you  need  funds.  We  understand  that 
and  our  opinion  Is  that  you  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  rebuild  your  country  But  we 
have  no  opinion  on  the  Arab-Arab  conflicts, 
like  your  border  disagreement  with  Kuwait 

I  was  in  the  American  Embassy  In  Kuwait 
during  the  late  fiO's  The  Instruction  we  had 
during  this  period  was  that  we  should  ex- 
press no  opinion  on  this  issue  and  that  the 
issue  Is  not  associated  with  America.  James 
Baker  has  directed  our  official  spokesmen  to 
emphasize  this  instruction.  We  hope  you  can 
solve  this  problem  using  any  suitable  meth- 
ods via  Klibl  or  via  President  Mubarak  All 
that  we  hope  Is  that  these  issues  are  solved 
quickly.  With  regard  to  all  of  this,  can  I  ask 
you  to  see  how  the  Issue  appears  to  us? 

My  assessment  after  25  years'  service  In 
this  area  Is  that  your  objective  must  have 
strong  backing  from  your  Arab  brothers.  I 
now  speak  of  oil.  But  you.  Mr  President, 
have  fought  through  a  horrific  and  painful 
war  Frankly,  we  can  only  see  that  you  have 
deployed  massive  troops  In  the  south.  Nor- 
mally that  would  not  be  any  of  our  business. 
But  when  this  happens  In  the  context  of 
what  you  said  on  your  national  day.  then 
when  we  read  the  details  In  the  two  letters  of 
the  Foreign  Minister,  then  when  we  see  the 
Iraqi  point  of  view  that  the  measures  taken 
by  the  V  A.E  and  Kuwait  is.  In  the  final 
analysis,  parallel  to  military  aggression 
against  Iraq,  then  it  would  be  reasonable  for 
me  to  be  concerned.  And  for  this  reason.  I  re- 
ceived an  instruction  to  ask  you.  in  the  spir- 
it of  friendship— not  In  the  spirit  of  con- 
frontation—regarding your  Intentions. 

1  simply  describe  the  concern  of  my  Gov- 
ernment And  I  do  not  mean  that  the  situa- 
tion Is  a  simple  situation.  But  our  concern  Is 
a  simple  one 

Hussein  We  do  not  ask  people  not  to  be 
concerned  when  peace  Is  at  Issue.  This  Is  a 
noble  human  feeling  which  we  all  feel.  It  Is 
natural  for  you  as  a  superpower  to  be  con- 
cerned. But  what  we  ask  Is  not  to  express 
your  concern  in  a  way  that  would  make  an 
aggressor  believe  that  he  Is  getting  support 
for  his  aggression 

We  want  to  find  a  just  solution  which  will 
give  us  our  rights  but  not  deprive  others  of 
their  rights.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  want 
the  others  to  know  that  our  patience  is  run- 
ning out  regarding  their  action,  which  is 
harming  even  the  milk  our  children  drink, 
and  the  pensions  of  the  widow  who  lost  her 
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husband  during  the  war.  and  the  pensions  of 
the  orphans  who  lost  their  parents 

As  a  country,  we  have  the  right  to  prosper 
We  lost  so  many  opportunities,  and  the  oth 
ers  should  value  the  Iraqi  rule  in  their  pro 
lection   Even  this  Iraqi  (the  President  points 
to  the  interpreter)  feels  bitter  like  all  other 
Iraqis.  We  are  not  aggressors  but  we  do  not 
accept  aggression  either    We  sent  them  en- 
voys and  handwritten   letters    We  tried  ev- 
erything. We  asked  the  Servant  of  the  Two 
Shrines— King  Fahd--to  hold  a  four-member 
summit,  but  he  suggested  a  meeting  t)etween 
the   Oil    Ministers    We   agreed.    And   as   you 
know,  the  meeting  took  place  in  Jidda  They 
reached  an  agreement  which  did  not  express 
what  we  wanted,  but  we  agreed 

Only  two  days  after  the  meeting,  the  Ku- 
waiti Oil  Minister  made  a  statement  that 
contradicted  the  agreement  We  also  dis- 
cussed the  Issue  during  the  Baghdad  summit. 
I  told  the  Arab  Kings  and  Presidents  that 
some  brothers  are  fighting  an  economic  war 
against  us  And  that  not  all  wars  use  weap- 
ons and  we  regard  this  kind  of  war  a.s  a  mili- 
tary action  against  us  Becau.se  If  the  capa- 
bility of  our  army  Is  lowered  then.  If  Iran  re- 
newed the  war.  It  could  achieve  goals  which 
it  could  not  achieve  before  And  if  we  low- 
ered the  standard  of  our  defenses,  then  this 
could  encourage  Israel  to  attack  us  I  said 
that  before  the  Arab  Kings  and  Presidents 
Only  I  did  not  mention  Kuwait  and  U  A  E  by 
name,  because  they  were  my  guests. 

Before  this.  I  had  sent  them  envoys  re- 
minding them  that  our  war  had  included 
their  defense.  Therefore  the  aid  they  gave  us 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  debt  We  did  no 
more  than  the  United  States  would  have 
done  against  someone  who  attacked  its  in- 
terests. 

I  talked  about  the  same  thing  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Arab  states  I  explained  the  situ- 
ation to  brother  King  Fahd  a  few  times,  by 
sending  envoys  and  on  the  telephone.  I 
talked  with  brother  King  Hussein  and  with 
Sheik  Zaid  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sum- 
mit. I  walked  with  the  Sheik  to  the  plane 
when  he  was  leaving  Mosul  He  told  me. 
•Just  wait  until  I  get  home"  But  after  he 
had  reached  his  destination,  the  statements 
that  came  from  there  were  very  bad— not 
from  him,  but  from  his  Minister  of  Oil. 

Also  after  the  Jidda  agreement,  we  re- 
ceived some  intelligence  that  they  were 
talking  of  sticking  to  the  agreement  for  two 
months  only.  Then  they  would  change  their 
policy.  Now  tell  us.  if  the  American  Presi- 
dent found  himself  in  this  situation,  what 
would  he  do?  I  said  It  was  very  difficult  for 
me  to  talk  about  these  Issues  in  public.  But 
we  must  tell  the  Iraqi  people  who  face  eco- 
nomic difficulties  who  was  responsible  for 
that. 

TALKS  WITH  MUBARAK 

Glasple:  1  spent  four  beautiful  years  In 
Egypt. 

Hussein:  The  Egyptian  people  are  kind  and 
good  and  ancient  The  oil  people  are  sup- 
posed to  help  the  Egyptian  people,  but  they 
axe  mean  beyond  belief  It  la  painful  to  admit 
it.  but  some  of  them  are  disliked  by  Arabs 
because  of  their  greed. 

Glasple:  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  helpful 
If  you  could  give  us  an  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fort made  by  your  Arab  brothers  and  wheth- 
er they  have  achieved  anything 

Hussein:  On  this  suiiject,  we  agreed  with 
President  Mubarak  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Kuwait  would  meet  with  the  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  Revolution  Command  Council  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  becau.se  the  Saudis  initiated 
contact  with  us.  aided  by  President 
Mubarak's  efforts    He  just  telephoned  me  a 
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short   while  ago   to   say   the   Kuwaitis   have 
agreed  to  that  suggestion 
Glasple:  Congratulations 

Hussein  A  protocol  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Saudi  Arabia  Then  the  meeting  will  be 
transferred  tc  Baghdad  for  deeper  discussion 
directly  t)etween  Kuwait  and  Iraq.  We  hope 
we  will  reach  some  result.  We  hope  that  the 
long-term  view  and  the  real  interests  will 
overcome  Kuwaiti  greed 

Glaspie  May  I  ask  you  when  you  expect 
Sheik  Saad  to  come  to  Baghdad' 

Hussein  I  suppose  it  would  be  on  Saturday 
or  Monday  at  the  latest.  I  told  brother  Mu- 
barak that  the  agreement  should  be  in  Bagh- 
dad Saturday  or  Sunday,  You  know  that 
brother  Mubarak's  visits  have  always  been  a 
good  omen. 

Glasple:  This  is  good  news.  Congratula 
tions. 

Brother  President  Mubarak  told  me  they 
were  scared.  They  said  troops  were  only  2Ci 
kilometers  north  of  the  Arab  League  line  1 
said  to  him  that  regardless  of  what  is  there 
whether  they  are  police,  border  guards  or 
army,  and  regardless  of  how  many  are  there, 
and  what  they  are  doing,  assure  the  Kuwaitis 
and  give  them  our  word  that  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  until  we  meet  with 
them  When  we  meet  and  when  we  see  that 
there  Is  hope,  then  nothing  will  happen  But 
if  we  are  unable  to  find  a  solution,  then  n 
will  be  natural  that  Iraq  will  not  accept 
death,  even  though  wisdom  is  above  every- 
thing else.  There  you  have  good  news, 

.\ziz:  This  is  a  journalistic  exclusive, 

Glasple  1  am  planning  to  go  to  the  United 
States  next  Monday 

I  hope  I  will  meet  with  President  Bush  in 
Washington  next  week  I  thought  to  post- 
pone my  trip  because  of  the  difficulties  wp 
are  facing.  But  now  I  will  fly  on  Monday, 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr   Flake], 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  physically  and  emotionally 
scarred  Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
contacted  me,  and  the  potential  phys- 
ically and  emotionally  scarred  casual- 
ties of  Desert  Shield,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the  many 
physical  and  enx)tional  casualties  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  return  from  Vietnam  alive, 
arx3  not  in  txxJy  bags  like  many  of  their  fellow 
soWiers.  Many  of  them  are  casualties,  how- 
ever, because  they  are  so  physically  impaired. 
Of  emotionally  scarred  that  they  are  dysfunc- 
tional in  our  society.  They  cannot  in  many  in- 
stances hold  jobs  arxl  thus  are  unable  to 
maintain  constant  employment.  For  many,  the 
pains  have  been  so  great  that  they  have 
turned  to  dnjgs  for  escape.  All  too  many  of  the 
veterans  are  fourx)  anrx>ng  ttie  homeless 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  on  behalf  of  thie 
potential  unquantifiaWe  physically  and  emo- 
tionally scarred  survivors,  if  we  chose  to  go  to 
war  in  ttie  Middle  East.  Thus  far  debates  have 
focused  on  potential  casualties  measured  by 
ttie  number  of  anticipated  IxxJy  bags.  Unless 
we  are  prepared  to  pxovkJe  larger  allocations 
for  Veterans'  benefits  fof  counseling,  fx>using, 
education,  medical,  and  spousal  arxj  depend- 
ent support,  we  will  exacertjate  the  current  cn- 
sis  ttiat  exists  for  Veterans  wtx)  deserve  many 
more  benefits  ttian  they  currently  receive. 

Since  women  will  be  included  in  this  military 
offensive,  in  an  unprecedented  historical  marv 


ner,  children  will  become  casualties  without 
the  benefit  of  the  love,  guidance  and  nurture 
which  mothers  provide.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  urban  America,  particularly  drugs  and  vio- 
lence, can  be  traced  to  the  hostility  that  many 
of  our  children  have  experienced,  having  lost 
their  father  or  other  relatives  in  Vietnam,  or 
having  to  see  them  maligned  because  they 
fought  in  an  unpopular  war  for  democracy 
abroad,  only  to  return  home  and  find  condi- 
tions prohibiting  full  participation  in  American 
democracy. 

This  IS  not  the  time  for  war.  American  blood 
should  not  tie  spilled  for  one  drop  of  oil.  The 
new  world  order  must  be  built  on  a  foundation 
of  peace.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  use  the  re- 
sources that  we  will  allocate  for  war  in  the 
Middle  East  to  fight  the  war  against  drugs, 
homelessness,  illiteracy,  crime,  and  the  myriad 
of  economic  problems  which  are  eroding  the 
power  and  strength  of  our  Nation. 

I  support  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  amend- 
ment because  it  does  not  deny  our  willingness 
to  go  to  war  it  provoked.  However,  it  does 
allow  diplomacy  and  economic  sanctions  to 
woric  until  the  point  of  exhaustion,  with  war  as 
the  last  option  rather  than  the  first  choice. 

Let  us  give  fseace  a  chance. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  C.^RR], 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
George  Bush  has  my  prayers:  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton and  Mr.  Gephardt  have  my  vote 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  50 
years,  the  Memtiers  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  debating  whether  our  Nation  should  conv 
mit  Itself  to  war. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  detiate,  more  difficult 
than  when  this  body  last  confronted  the  issue 
of  war  Perhaps  this  is  because  our  interests 
are  not  as  clear,  the  violation  of  our  sov- 
ereignty not  as  blatant  as  in  the  case  of  Peart 
Hartor.  And  perhaps,  given  the  much  ad- 
vanced "new  wortd  order"  this  is  a  case  ot 
first  impression.  For  that  reason  it  is  not  like 
either  World  War  II  or  the  Vietnam  war.  But  if 
we  do  have  a  new  world  order,  we  must  have 
a  new  procedure  for  deciding  the  use  of  war 
as  a  remedy.  To  his  credit  President  Bush  has 
tielped  forge  that  new  world  order  by  seeking 
and  obtaining  the  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations.  Now,  Congress  must  act.  For  if  we 
don't  then  the  power  to  declare  war  vested  in 
us  by  the  Constitution  is  meaningless. 

Unlike  some,  I  do  believe  that  vital  United 
States  interests  are  at  stake  in  the  Middle 
East.  Regardless  of  new  or  old  world  order, 
the  principle  that  one  sovereign  nation  must 
not  invade  another  sovereign  nation  must  re- 
main inviolate.  International  trespass,  burglary, 
and  murder  shoukj  not  ever  be  legitimate 
means  to  settling  disputes.  We  must  stand 
against  this  aggression  with  military  force,  if 
necessary.  There  isnl  any  question  that  the 
American  people,  and  that  the  nations  of  the 
world,  are  united  in  ttieir  resolve  that  Saddam 
must  be  dnven  out  of  Kuwait.  All  civilized  na- 
tions have  a  duty  to  defend  this  interest  and 
to  protect  friendly  non-belligerent  nations. 

The  question  before  us  is:  Wfx)  shouW  take 
what  steps,  and  wtien,  to  achieve  this. 

This  debate  wouW  lead  you  to  t)elieve  that 
sarKlions  arxJ  offensive  military  action  are  mu- 
tually exclusive.  They  need  not  be.  There  is  a 
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middle  road  that  is  not  expressed  in  either  res- 
olution. The  President  could  come  to  us  for 
permission  to  use  offensive  air  superiority  to 
give  teeth  to  the  sanctions,  to  speed  their  ef- 
fectiveness and  to  make  clear  to  Saddam  ano 
the  Iraqi  people,  that  they  cannot  succeed 

Frankly,  Mr  Speaker,  neither  resolution  be- 
fore us  does  this.  As  a  result.  I'm  not  happy 
with  either  resolution. 

Solarz-Michel  asks  us  to  give  the  President 
carte  blanche  to  use  force  without  further 
meaningful  review  by  tfie  Congress  The 
President's  power  over  the  situation  is  already 
awesome.  But,  to  paraphrase  Clemerx^au: 
"War  IS  much  too  senous  a  matter  to  t*  en- 
trusted to — a  President."  Indeed  not  only  our 
Constitution  requires  this  twt  our  entire  econ- 
omy requires  it  as  well. 

As  hard  as  we  might  try  in  this  debate  today 
we  cannot  elevate  this  interest  atx)ve  other 
important  interests  in  conflict.  For  example,  it 
IS  also  in  our  interest  to  be  a  first  rate  eco- 
nomic pxDwer.  What  with  recession,  a  stagger- 
ing deficit  and  financial  collapse  all  around,  we 
cannot  ignore  that  a  long  protracted  conflict  or 
post-conflict  responsibility  atxoad  couk)  seri- 
ously undermine  our  standing  as  a  world  eco- 
nomic power.  I  doubt  that  the  menibers  of  the 
United  Nations  Secunty  Council  had  the  eco- 
nomic well-tieing  of  the  United  States  on  their 
minds  when  they  gave  the  United  States  per- 
mission to  use  military  force 

The  problem  with  Solarz-Michel  is  that  it  not 
only  gives  the  President  a  blank  check  on  mili- 
tary options,  but  also  an  unlimited  credit  cara. 
and  It  doesnl  require  him  to  tell  us  how  he 
proposes  to  pay  the  bill.  These  are  problems 
that  the  diplomats  at  the  United  Nations  didn't 
examine.  Nor  is  it  their  job  to  juggle  those  in- 
terests. It  IS  ours  and  that  is  why  we  must 
have  a  continuing  role  throughout  this  cnsis 

But  in  my  view,  Hamilton-Gephardt  is  also 
lacking.  It  gives  the  impression  that  inter- 
national sanctions  are  sufficient  to  cripple  the 
Iraq  regime  and  eventually  lead  to  ttie  over- 
throw of  Saddam. 

The  problem  with  this  view  is  that  while  the 
sanctions  imposed  on  Iraq  are  the  most  com- 
prehensive, and  the  most  successful  ever  inv 
posed  to  date,  they  are  not  in  all  hkelihooo 
sufficient  to  get  a  remedy  in  a  short  enough 
time  to  really  mean  anything  and  to  deter 
other  nations  in  the  future 

But  after  only  5'/i?  months  it  is  clear  that 
sanctions  are  having  some  effect.  In  this  re- 
spect for  the  near  term  time  is  on  our  side  and 
we  shoukJ  use  it.  Saddam  simply  cannot  main- 
tain his  army  of  1  million  men  at  the  ready,  in 
the  field,  indefinitely,  witfxxjt  spare  parts  ana 
supplies.  And  likewise.  I  think  it  wouW  be  fool- 
ish for  tfie  President  in  the  short  term  to  wage 
a  land  war  to  lit)erate  Kuwait  while  ttie  Iraqis — 
firmly  entrenched  and  still  well  supplied — are 
capable  of  putting  up  a  t)loody  resistance. 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolutkxi  should, 
txjt  does  not  give  tfie  President  present  au- 
ttiority  to  use  offensive  air  power  to  exacer- 
bate the  effects  of  the  sanctions.  I  ftrwily  be- 
lieve that  such  a  use  of  force  is  consistent 
with  a  commitment  to  ttie  use  of  sanctions 
while  avoiding  an  escalating  general  war. 

In  summary  both  resolutions  are  lacking 
Solarz-Mictiel  is  too  open  ended  and  Hamil- 
ton-Geptiardt  is  too  restrictive 
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I  am  convinced  that  tt  is  possible  to  drive 
Saddam  from  Kuwait,  and  from  Baghdad,  by  a 
combination  ot  sanctions  and  limited  otiensive 
military  stnkes 

I  hope  that  i(  the  Hamilton  Gephardt  resolu 
tion  passes,  the  President  will  not  disregard 
the  rule  of  law  and  launch  an  unconsrtutional 
offense  Such  action  would  deeply  divide  the 
American  people  at  a  lime  when  we  should  be 
united  in  our  resolve 

It  Solarz-Michel  passes.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent exercises  careful  restraint  and  pursues  a 
course  of  gradual  escalation  putting  primary 
emphasis  on  sanctions,  but  speeding  their  el 
fectiveness  with  surgical  military  operations  II 
we  cJo  this,  while  worlMnq  lor  equitable  burden 
Sharing  with  our  international  partners,  we  will 
be  able  to  teach  the  international  community 
that  we  have  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
them,  and  ot  ourselves  In  addition  we  may 
learn  trial  determined  patience,  the  kind  of  (sa- 
lience that  paid  off  in  NATO,  is  more  the  char- 
acter of  America  than  ttie  characterization  of 
Arrterica  as  some  kind  of  worW-class 
■Rambo" 

One  last  final  thought  The  pressure  on 
Saddam  and  the  Revolutionary  Council 
doesn't  really  tjegin  to  buikj  until  the  passage 
of  the  deadline  next  Monday  evening  We  owe 
It  to  ourselves,  tfie  people  of  America,  and  our 
international  partners  to  see  how  he  reads.  It 
he  doesn't  withdraw  from  Kuwait  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  deadline,  the  use  of  an  in- 
creasing military  offensive  capatHlity  should  be 
used. 

I  could  vote  for  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution 
in  the  hopes  that  the  President  will  do  |ust 
that  Or  I  coukj  vote  for  HamittorvGephardt 
which  supports  sanctions  and  asks  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  t)ack  to  us  and  ask  lor  approval 
to  do  that 

Though  not  happy  with  either  resolution,  on 
tialance  I  believe  it  is  in  ttie  country's  t>est  in- 
terest ItTat  we  should  support  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt t)ecause  I  believe  that  we  stxjuld  wait  for 
2  to  3  more  weeks,  and  the  President  sfx)uld 
formulate  a  specific  proposal  lor  the  use  of 
force  Were  we  to  do  so,  by  tfien,  a  lew  short 
days  from  now.  the  President  stxiukj  give  us 
his  specific — in  secret  session  it  necessary — 
request  tor  greater  authority  By  that  time, 
Saddam  having  tailed  to  quit  Kuwait,  would  re- 
ceive an  overwhelming  mandate  ot  support  for 
the  extreme  military  option  At  that  point  ttie 
President  would  have  my  total  support 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr  Dor- 
nan] 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  a  proud  moment  for  the 
House:  debate  excellent  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Leader 

With  each  passing  day.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein grows  stronger  in  the  field  of  ter- 
rorism, and  prepositions  more  weapons 
of  horror  worldwide. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Maryland     [Mrs 

MOREl.LA] 

Mrs  MORELLA  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  so  we  can 
have  a  continuation  of  sanctions,  diplo- 
macy, and  against  force  at  this  time. 


Mr  Speaker,  we  m  Congress  today  face  as 
difficult  a  decision  as  any  of  us  have  ever,  or 
will  ever,  make  It  ts.  quite  frankly,  a  decision 
which  none  of  us  welcomes,  but  which  we  are 
responsible  tor  making,  and  which  we  were 
elected  to  make  Let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
the  final  decision  about  going  to  war  properly 
rests  with  the  representatives  ol  the  people 
here  assemt)ied 

I  Ijelieve  most  strongly  that  the  decisions 
which  will  be  made  today  should  not,  and  will 
not,  be  made  on  the  basis  ol  partisan  consid- 
erations In  addressing  the  rrxDSt  critical  issues 
which  we  are  debating — how  best  to  avad  yi/ar 
and  the  loss  of  lives,  how  best  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  brave  and  courageous  men  and 
women  serving  in  our  Nations  armed  forces, 
and  how  best  to  protect  and  to  serve  our  Na- 
tion's national  security — Members  ol  Congress 
must  protie  deeply  their  individual  con- 
sciences, and  weigh  that  which  we  feel  in  our 
hearts  as  well  as  our  heads  I  hold  the  deep- 
est respect  for  all  of  my  colleagues  who  with 
me  today  are  making  these  crucial  decisions, 
regardless  ol  their  vole 

There  are  few,  it  indeed  there  are  any.  ol  us 
who  believe  that  the  use  of  force  is  not  a  jus- 
tifiable response  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
The  question  which  we  each  face  is  wtiether 
the  Nations  interest  is  t>est  served  by  the  use 
of  force  at  this  time 

There  are  few  words  which  coukj  exp>ress 
how  strongly  I  condemn  Iraq's  illegal,  immoral. 
and  entirely  uniustified  invasion  ot  Kuwait  and 
Iraq's  brutal  aggression  against  the  Kuwaiti 
people  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  reports  ol 
hurnan  rights  groups  which  have  compiled  at> 
solutely  fiorrific  accounts  of  war  crimes  com- 
mitted against  Kuwaiti  civilians  and  aliens  resi- 
dent m  Kuwait  The  world  community  ol  civ 
ilized  nations  holds  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
henchmen  responsible  lor  their  actions,  and 
must  see  that  justice  is  done 

Mr  Speaker.  I  supported  ttie  President's 
policy  at  the  beginning  I  believe  that  the  de- 
ployment of  troops  to  the  gull  region  was  nec- 
essary to  prevent  lurther  aggression  by  Iraq  I 
have  been  most  impressed  by  the  success 
which  ttie  President  has  had  in  rallying  glotial 
support  tor  his  policies  and  have  lauded  his 
determination  to  work  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  achieve  a  |ust  resolution  ol  this  crisis 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  grave  concerns 
about  authonzing  the  use  ol  lorce  at  this  time 
I  tielieve  that  the  global  community  has  un- 
fairly placed  on  the  United  States,  and  that  we 
have  loo  easily  accepted,  ttie  principal  cost,  m 
terms  ol  both  American  lives  and  American 
dollars,  of  expelling  Iraq  from  Kuwail  Why 
have  ttiose  countries  which  are  even  more  de- 
pendent on  gulf  oil,  or  which  are  more  directly 
at  risk  from  Iraqi  aggression,  not  contributing 
more  to  our  efforts  m  the  gulf  Why  are  only 
?0,000  of  Saudi  Arabia's  65.000  army  sokjiers 
deployed  on  the  Iraqi  border^  Why  havent  our 
NATO  allies  pledged  more  military  support"? 
Why  have  we  not  secured  from  Japan  and 
Germany,  which  are  rightly  precluded  from  ttie 
use  ol  theif  military  forces  tieyond  then  boi 
ders  greater  financial  support''  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  this  crisis  requires  that  all  members 
ot  the  global  community  assume  a  lair  share 
of  the  responsibility,  and  i  am  not  convinced 
ttiat  they  have  done  so  to  date. 


Most  importantly,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  have  made  every  possible 
effort  to  resolve  this  situation  without  resorting 
to  force  As  a  mother  of  nine  chikjren,  wfio 
has  had  family  nnemtiers  who  have  served  this 
country  in  combat,  and  who  tias  a  former 
staffer  serving  today  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I  tielieve 
that  we  must  expkjre  every  possibJe  alter- 
native to  war  tiefore  asking  our  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  We  owe 
them  no  less 

Mr  Speaker,  l  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
love  of  our  country  or  in  my  respect  for  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  his  office  And  while  I  believe 
that  the  use  ol  lorce  is  justifiable  and  will  likely 
support  It  in  the  luture  should  all  other  alter- 
natives fail  to  achieve  the  goals  set  forth  by 
our  President  and  trie  United  Nations.  I  canrrat 
m  good  conscience  vote  m  support  ol  the  use 
of  force  at  this  time 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown] 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker,  lis- 
tening to  ttie  detiate  and  speeches  of  many  ol 
my  colleagues  over  the  past  tew  days  has, 
quite  frankly,  often  appalled  rne 

True,  today's  votes  are  some  of  the  most 
difficult  ones  we  coukJ  ever  t>e  asked  to  cast 
Also  true  IS  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least 
good  arguments  on  each  side  But  from  the 
flurry  ol  factors  there  emerges  one  clincher 
After  giving  each  point  its  due  and  letting  tfiem 
cancel  each  ottier  out,  there  is  one  point  that 
remains  standing. 

To  my  colleagues  who  suggest  that  that  one 
point  is  the  administration  s  view  that  we  must 
send  a  message  to  the  worlds  oppressors 
and  fight  Saddam  Hussem  because  it  is  mor- 
ally imperative  to  do  so,  I  say,  "Hogwash'" 
Where  was  the  State  Department  during  the 
1980s  when  the  same  Saddam  Hussein  was 
waging  war  against  Iran  lor  8  years,  complete 
with  liberal  usage  ol  chemical  weapons'?  II 
President  Bush  is  sincere  in  his  message  now, 
tie  would  have  staled  it  then  Furthermore,  this 
aim  IS  in  conflict  with  the  President's  stated 
objectives,  to  only  litjerale  Kuwait,  not  to  hunt 
HuSsein  Of  level  Iraq 

To  my  colleagues  who  suggest  ttiat  the  one 
main  point  that  necessitates  war  is  that  the 
flow  of  oil  must  be  secured,  I  say,  "Misin- 
formation'"  Prior  to  August,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  Kuwait's  petroleum  came  to  tfie 
United  States  and  since  August  we  have  been 
doing  jusl  fine  wittiout  that,  too  It  is  grotesque 
to  assert  that  we  stioute)  bear  the  costs  of  war 
lor  tfie  Oil  that  is  used  by  Japan  and  ottier  in- 
dustrial giants 

To  my  colleagues  who  suggest  tfiat  the  sa- 
lient point  in  this  debate  is  that  we  cannot 
leave  the  region  and  allow  Israel  to  stand 
alone  against  Iraq,  I  say,  "Speculation'"  While 
standing  firm  with  our  allies  in  the  regKXi  is 
very  important,  defending  Israel  fias  never 
been  one  of  ttie  President's  stated  objectives 
m  deploying  troops  to  ttie  gull  FurtlTermore, 
the  suggestion  that,  after  we  leave  the  gulf 
peacefully,  Iraq  will  attack  Israel  is  just  one 
among  a  sea  of  plausible  scenanos  Wfx) 
knows  wfial  other  events  and  intervening  fac- 
tors will  come  to  pass  in  the  near  future''  One 
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coukJ  just  as  easrty  argue  ttiat  Iraq  will  once 
again  turn  against  its  neighbor,  Iran, 

To  my  colleagues  wtxi  suggest  that  the 
HDost  weighty  point  is  that  we  must  stabilize 
the  region,  I  say,  "lllusoryi"  If  they  realty  sup- 
port stability  then  they  should  be  calling  for  an 
international  peace  conference  on  the  Middle 
East  to  resolve  the  disputes  through  negotia- 
tion toward  a  long-term  solution  that  all  parties 
can  live  with.  Furthermore.  II  our  military's  pur- 
pose was  to  stat)ilize  regions,  then  we  should 
also  depkiy  troops  to  tfie  Soviet  Union,  Indo- 
china, Afnca.  Central  America,  and  elsewhere. 
To  my  colleagues  who  say  that  the  one 
mam  point  that  necessitates  war  is  that  we 
must  upfwid  our  international  credibility  and 
stature,  I  say.  "Aggression'"  Recklessly  jump- 
ing into  war  witlxiut  extiausting  alternatives 
will  only  make  the  United  States  look  like  a 
limping,  aging  giant  wtio  must  thrash  atxiut  to 
remind  himself  of  what  he  was  or  could  be 
We  will  lose  friends,  not  gam  or  retain  them. 
To  my  colleagues  who  say  that  the  key 
point  IS  ttiat  we  must  simply  restore  Kuwait's 
Government,  I  say.  "Why"?"  Since  when  are 
we  willing  to  go  to  war  to  uphokj  a  regressive 
monarchy''  If  we  do  so  in  Kuwait,  then  we 
should  have  gone  to  war  to  reverse  innumer- 
able injustices  worldwide  in  recent  years. 

As  I  see  it,  in  the  minds  ot  tfie  people  there 
is  only  one  point  that  remains  standing  after 
all  others  have  canceled  each  other  out:  There 
IS  not  yet  any  reason  good  enough  to  die  for. 
America  shoukJ  not  be  in  the  business  of 
wasting  our  young  lives  for  the  sake  of  some 
oblique  geopolitical  strategy  contrived  on 
some  chalktxjard.  Just  ask  your  constituents 
who  fiave  a  son  or  daughter,  mother  or  father 
in  uniform  in  the  gulf.  They  overwfielmingly  do 
not  see  the  situation  as  one  ttiat  is  t)ad 
enough  to  nsk  ttieir  toved  one's  lives.  I  strong- 
ty  urge  our  colleagues  wtio  support  ttie  Solarz 
resolutKxi  to  reconsider  their  position  in  light  of 
the  devastating  consequences  ttiat  ttieir  vote 
couW  have  on  ttiose  families.  I  believe  that  the 
questKxi  of  war  sfxxjkj  be  viewed  strictly  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  not  as  military 
or  academic  tfieonsts 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  putting  forth  a  call  for  hu- 
manness.  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  put  aside 
all  ttie  geopolitical  analysis  and  ask  them- 
se^es  simply,  "What  is  right^"  I  believe  that 
ttie  overv^tielming  answer  will  be  to  support 
the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  and  oppose 
the  Solarz-administratron  resolution. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  ttie  HamittorvGepiharcn  resolution.  When 
this  crisis  began.  I  had  tiopes  ttiat  a  long-term 
policy  of  diplomatic  pressure  and  economic 
sanctions  was  likely  to  succeed.  I  still  have 
ttiose  hopes,  and  I  continue  to  support  ttiat 
strategy 

After  ttie  invasion  of  Kuwait  on  August  2, 
President  Bush  and  ttie  international  commu- 
nity acted  quickly  and  effectively  to  halt  Iraq's 
Army,  impose  a  comprehensive  emtargo.  and 
ensure  ttiat  Iraq  got  no  financial  gam  from  its 
capture  of  Kuwait's  oil  fiekjs. 

We  have  had  some  successes.  Iraq's  ar- 
mies have  been  halted.  Iraq  can  no  longer  buy 
weapons  abroad.  Before  tfie  cnsis,  Iraq  ex- 
ported about  3  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
The  sanctions  have  cut  that  to  zero.  Iraq's 
ottier  imports  and  exports  are  almost  entirely 
cut  off,  and  Iraq's  GNP  has  fallen  by  40  to  50 


percent.  That  is  an  economic  blow  greater 
ttian  any  our  country  has  ever  suffered  I  know 
there  have  been  leaks,  and  I  know  the  risks  of 
erosion  over  time,  but  I  still  t)€lieve  tfie  sanc- 
tions need  more  time  to  work. 

I  think  the  case  for  continued  sanctions  re- 
mains valid.  The  Desert  Shield  force  has 
blocked  his  aggression  and  is  now  large 
enough  to  defeat  any  attempt  he  could  make 
against  it.  Iraq  is  blockaded  by  sea.  The  inter- 
national community  has  branded  Saddam 
Hussein  ttie  aggressor,  and  is  resolute  in  its 
determination  to  stop  him  and  reverse  his  an- 
nexation of  Kuwait.  His  neighbors.  Syria  and 
Turkey,  have  joined  the  international  coalition 
and  show  no  inclination  to  leave,  Egypt,  the 
most  populous  of  the  Arab  nations,  shows  no 
signs  of  wavering  m  its  support. 

If  Iraq  refuses  to  leave  Kuwait,  the  |X)licy  of 
sanctions,  containment,  and  prolonged  pres- 
sure will  do  permanent  damage  to  Iraq's  econ- 
omy, make  it  much  more  difficult  for  Saddam 
Hussein  to  sustain  his  bloated  military,  and  set 
a  precedent  for  future  international  coopera- 
tion against  aggression  by  Iraq  or  anyone 
else. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  outlined  by  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  is  a  sound  strat- 
egy. I  know  that  some  say  we  have  made  no 
progress  up  to  this  point.  The  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister's  performance  in  Geneva  strengttv 
ened  their  argument.  But  I  t)elieve  that  the 
most  successful  resolution  we  can  ask  for  is 
that  Iraq  leaves  Kuwait  without  a  stiot  fired. 
And  with  that  m  mind,  regardless  of  what  the 
Congress  does  today.  I  urge  the  President  to 
use  sanctions  as  our  preferred  policy  m  this 
crisis. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  we  have  provided  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  authority  to  use  force  to 
carry  out  U.S.  and  U.N.  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  I  tjelieve  that  all  possitjie  avenues  must 
be  pursued.  With  that  m  mind.  I  have  wntten 
President  George  Bush  on  this  day  implonng 
him  to  give  diplomacy  one  last  chance  to  re- 
solve this  cnsis  peacefully.  While  I  support  the 
Presidential  auttiority  to  use  force  in  this  cnsis, 
I  feel  It  must  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  I 
wouk)  like  to  include  that  letter  in  ttie  Con- 
GREssioNAi.  Record. 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  realize  that  this 
letter  reaches  you  on  the  eve  of  momentous 
events  in  the  world,  however,  I  implore  you 
t«  consider  It. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  has  now  provided  you  the  authority 
to  use  force  W  carry  out  American  policy  m 
the  Persian  Gulf  if  and  when  you  deem  it 
necessary.  I  supported  this  authority  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  which  1  outlined  during 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
But  most  of  all,  1  believe  that  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  should  have  every  available 
option  during  this  time  of  tension. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  all  other  op- 
tions should  be  exhausted  before  this  Nation 
employs  force.  I  have  discussed  this  crisis 
with  many  of  my  constituents  and  some  of 
them  are  concerned  that  we  are  rushing-  into 
a  war  without  using  all  means  necessary  to 
avoid  violent  conflict.  Therefore,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  diplomacy  t)e  given  one 
last  attempt  to  resolve  this  crisis  peacefully 
Even  though  the  congressional  resolution 
authorizing  force  requires  you  to  report  to 
the  Congress  that  all  diplomatic  efforts  have 
failed,  the  American  people  must  be  certain 
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that  force  is  l>eing  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 
We  must  he  confident  that  if  American  men 
and  women  are  being  sent  into  battle,  it  is 
being  done  because  all  other  means  of  peace- 
ful resolution  have  failed, 

I  believe  you  now  have  the  flexibility  to 
convince  the  leader  of  Iraq  that  the  United 
States  is  committed  to  use  force  and  you  can 
use  this  tool  in  a  last  effort  of  diplomacy,  1 
urge  you  to  seriously  consider  this  option 
when  weighing  the  consequences  of  your  de- 
cision. 

TOM  MCMILLEN. 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
against  a  declaration  of  war  today 

Supporters  of  the  President  have  raised 
three  points  to  which  I  would  like  to  respond: 
the  issues  of  stopping  temtonai  aggression,  of 
protecting  human  rights,  and  preserving  oil 
supplies. 

How  does  each  of  these  issues  affect  ttie 
United  States'' 

On  aggression,  the  aggression  has  stopped 
Saddam  Hussein  has  been  contained  Ves, 
the  aggression  is  yet  to  tie  reversed  But  it 
took  us  45  years  to  do  that  atter  World  War 
II.  What  IS  the  humy'  What  is  the  rush  to  war 
after  just  6  months'' 

As  for  human  nghts.  they  do  not  exist  m  the 
Persian  GufI  as  we  know  and  revere  them  m 
our  country  I  wish  ttiey  did.  but  the  monar- 
chies of  the  Middle  East  have  never  extended 
what  we  consider  tiasic  rights  to  their  resi- 
dents War  will  not  change  their  moral  and 
ethical  traditions  which  have  evolved  over  cen- 
tunes. 

The  issue  of  protecting  an  oil  supply — large- 
ly for  Europe  and  Japan — is  too  crass  a  dis- 
regard ol  human  life  to  warrant  serious  de- 
tiate.  For  ttiose  wtio  persist,  it  should  suffice 
to  point  out  that  the  United  States  is  insolvent. 
We  are  in  a  deep  recession  To  increase  our 
deficit  and  debt  by  over  S50  tMllion  shouki  turn 
the  most  aggressive  warnors  away  from  com- 
bat. 

President  Bush  is  anxious  to  go  to  war. 
Let's  review  the  options  foregone.  President 
Bush  has  Ijeen  an  ally  of  Hussein  President 
Bush  has  funded  the  atxjse  ol  human  rights  m 
El  Salvador  and  refused  to  act  against  ttie 
murderers  of  priests,  women,  and  chikjren  in 
El  Salvador— yet  he  now  rushes  to  express 
concern  about  Kuwait  Upset  atiout  territonal 
invasions''  What  about  Nicaragua'' 

I  listened  to  serious  detiate  tor  almost  3 
days  Despite  all  of  ttie  flag  waving,  energy 
saving.  Presidential  loyalty,  and  saving  our 
prestige  arguments,  there  was  nothing  said  to 
justify  the  deaths  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  service  men  and  women — not  to 
mention  the  civilian  population  ttiat  wouW  in- 
evitat)ly  be  slaughtered. 

As  I  listened,  I  coukJ  find  no  reason,  nc' 
issue,  not  one  scintilla  of  patnotic  calling  to 
convince  me  to  vote,  on  tiehalf  of  my  constitu- 
ents, to  risk  the  life  of  one  U.S.  citizen  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
address  perhaps  ttie  most  difficult  question 
this  Ixxly  will  face:  significantly,  it  is  ttie  very 
first  issue — and  ngfitty  so — on  the  agenda  of 
this  1 02d  Congress, 

For  me,  it  is  particularly  important  since  I, 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  from  Puerto 
Rico,  have  just  returned  from  tl^  Mkldle  East 
as  a  memtiiBr  of  ttie  official  House  delegation 
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sent  there  to  assess  ttie  explosive  and  corrv 
pticated  situation  m  ttie  Persian  Gulf  Mr 
Speaker,  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
long-standing  problems  m  the  Middle  East,  but 
we  are  all  resolved  that  Saddam  Husseins 
bfulal  and  naked  aggression  aqamst  Kuwait 
cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 

Nevertheless,  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
choices,  ditlerent  approaches  to  the  problem 
It  IS  a  very  difficult  choice  we  must  make 
today,  but  I  must  support  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution  that  woukj  authorize  the  use 
of  force  now  to  defend  Saudi  Arabia  and  Unit- 
ed States  troops  to  enforce  the  embargo 
against  Iraq — but,  ar>d  most  significantly,  does 
not  authorize  offensive  action  against  Iraq  at 
this  time 

Mr  Speaker,  was  has  terrible,  irrevocable 
consequefx;es  There  will  be  thousands  of 
casualties,  both  ours  and  innocent  Arabs 
Moreover,  war  in  Iraq  will  provoke  resentment 
m  the  Arab  world  tor  a  very  long  time  Most 
importantly,  war  would  seriously  jeopardize  the 
emerging  New  World  order  That  new  order 
must  tie  one  where  peace  is  the  ruling  consid- 
eration, one  based  on  law  and  justice  and  di- 
plomacy It  cannot  be  built  on  the  basis  of  a 
terrible  war  We  simply  must  not  let  this  hap- 
pen This  New  World  order  is  simply  too  vital, 
too  far  reaching,  to  slip  between  the  cracks  of 
a  relatively  minor  confrontation  between  Mid- 
dle East  neighbors 

Let  us  seize  the  rrxjment.  Mr  Speaker,  let 
us  make  this  the  finest  moment  of  this  I02d 
Congress  Let  us  support  the  President.  Mr 
Speaker,  but  let  us  put  the  interests  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  first  Let  us  put 
Saddam  Hussein  on  notice — firmly  and 
unequivocat)ly — but  first  let  us  give  sanctions 
a  chance  to  work  That  is  the  prudent  thing  to 
do,  and  to  that  extent  I  support  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution 

Mr  DICKS  Mr  Speaker,  the  question  of 
whettier  to  go  to  war  is  a  most  serious  matter 
The  decision  we  are  faced  with  today  and  to- 
morrow IS  a  decision  to  commit  US  forces  to 
a  war  that  the  U  S  people  are  divided  over 
We  have  a  very  solemn  constitutional  obliga- 
tion here  to  debate  this  matter— as  Congress 
appfopnately  must — and  to  decide  for  our- 
selves and  on  behalf  of  our  constituents  what 
the  best  course  of  action  for  our  Nation  should 
t>e  The  Congress  must  listen  to  the  President, 
but  It  also  tTas  the  constitutional  respwnsibility 
to  make  an  independent  ludgment 

To  t)egin  with,  I  share  the  repulsion  that  all 
Memt)ers  have  to  ttie  unprovoked  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  to  ttie  atrocities  that  have  t)een 
committed  against  that  nation  since  August  2 
I  am  also  sensitive  to  the  dangers  that  the 
Iraqi  military  machine  poses  to  the  region.  The 
international  community  and  certainly  all  of  us 
in  Congress  agree  that  Iraq  must  wittxjraw 
from  Kuwait  Our  debate  here  is  over  how 
best  to  accomplish  tt\at  goal,  and  whether  it 
can  be  accomplished  wittwut  resorting  to  war 
Because  after  all.  war  is — and  shiould — a  last 
resort  But  let  Saddam  Hussein  make  no  mis- 
take, he  IS  going  to  leave  Kuwait 

After  considenng  the  excellent  arguments 
raised  on  both  sides  of  this  critical  question, 
and  after  listening  to  the  outstanding  debate 
here  in  the  House  I  have  decided  to  support 
the  Gephardt- Hamilton  resolution  to  urge  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  ol  economic  and  diplo- 


matic pressure  that  was  originally  presented 
by  the  President  last  August  The  policy  of  de- 
ploying troops  to  stop  Saddam's  aggression, 
to  contain  him  and  to  apply  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  were  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people 

It  IS  important  to  realize  that  the  Gephardt 
Hamilton  resolution  explicitly  authorizes  the 
use  of  Amencan  military  force  to  enforce  the 
economic  embargo  against  Iraq,  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia  from  direct  Iraqi  attack  and  to 
protect  American  forces  in  the  region  It  does 
not  rule  out  authorizing  the  use  of  force,  it 
necessary,  at  a  later  dale  to  force  Iraqi  troops 
from  Kuwait  This  resolution  simply  states  that 
continued  application  of  international  sanctions 
and  diplomatic  etiorts  to  pressure  Iraqi  out  of 
Kuwait  is  the  wisest  course  at  this  time  lor  our 
Nation  and  lor  the  Middle  East  region 

Congress  strongly  supported  President 
Bush  immediately  after  August  2.  m  his  initial 
decision  to  deploy  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  order  to  deter  further  Iraqi  aggression  And 
we  were  united  in  support  ot  economic  sanc- 
tions, which  the  President  said  would  take 
time  to  be  effective  We  were  willing  to 
demonostrate  the  patience  necessary  to  con- 
vince Saddam  Hussem  to  understand  that  he 
had  made  a  senous  error  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  adopted  resolutions  by  overwhelming 
margins  affirming  this  support  And  this  policy 
of  imposing  economic  sanctions  while  provid- 
ing American  and  Allied  Forces  to  deter  fur- 
ther aggression  against  Saudi  Arabia  had  the 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
peopte 

In  watching  events  unfold  trowever.  I  tielieve 
that  the  President  made  a  serious  error  in  an- 
nouncing a  fundamental  shift  m  our  strategy 
on  November  8.  Without  prior  consultation 
with  either  ttie  Congress  or  our  allies  in  the 
international  coalition,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  doubling  of  tfie  size  of  our  de- 
ployed military  forces  m  order  to  provide  a 
credible  option  to  launch  a  military  offensive 
against  Kuwait  I  t)elieve  President  Bush  was 
also  misguided  in  his  judgment  to  impose  an 
arbitrary  deadline  lor  exercising  this  military 
option 

The  result  is  that  the  burden  for  this  addi- 
tional deployment  has  fallen  disproportionately 
on  the  United  States  Questions  have  been 
raised  atxjut  the  willingness  of  some  deployed 
allied  forces  to  participate  in  oflensive  oper- 
ations And  the  united  front  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  country  disappeared 

This  det>ate.  and  the  communications  we 
are  receiving  from  our  constituents,  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  Nation  is  divided  m  its 
determination  that  a  war  at  this  time  is  either 
justified  or  required  We  are  divided  on  this 
issue  And  if  there  is  one  lesson  we  should 
riave  learned  from  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  it 
IS — as  Ross  Perot  has  stated — do  not  commit 
this  Nation  to  war  if  ttie  country  is  not  united 
Until  November  8  ttie  American  people  and 
the  Congress  rnel  this  test,  now  tney  do  not 
It  would  be  far  tietter  to  continue  the  Presi- 
dents original  policy,  at  least  in  the  riear  term 

Ttie  Congress  has  tieard  from  a  wide  array 
of  "experts"  on  all  aspects  ol  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  While  their  opinions 
are  instructive,  ttiey  are  all  inherently  specula- 
tion No  one  can  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty whether   economic   sanctions  will  force 
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Iraq  out  of  Kuwait,  and  if  so  when  We  can. 
however,  say  with  certainty,  that  they  are 
working  with  unprecedented  effectiveness  In 
past  circumstances,  economic  sanctions  have 
been  judged  effective  when  they  resulted  in  a 
2  ^-percent  reduction  in  gross  national  prod- 
uct In  this  case  the  GNP  decline  in  Iraq  is  on 
the  order  of  50  percent,  and  Senator  Nunn 
has  estimated  they  could  reach  70  percent 
Iraq  has  lost  98  percent  of  its  foreign  earnings, 
and  90  percent  of  its  imports  have  been  halt- 
ed There  has  tieen  a  40-percent  drop  m  civil- 
ian production  iraqs  hard  currency  is  nearly 
exhausted  Multibillions  of  dollars  in  oil  reve- 
nues have  been  lost  Spare  parts  for  his  for- 
eign-built  military  machine  have  tjeen  termi- 
nated Saddam  Hussem  certainly  can  not  tie 
enjoying  6x;onomic  sanctions. 

At  the  same  tinne.  no  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty what  would  happen  if  there  is  war 
There  is  no  shortage  of  arm  chair  strategists 
here  m  Washington.  DC  You  can  find  some- 
one with  an  impressive  title  to  speculate  on 
virtually  any  conceivable  military  strategy  and 
outcome  I  don't  know  if  air  power  alone  could 
prevail  I  don't  know  whether  the  Iraqi  Army 
will  give  up  when  confronted  with  our  forces 
I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  t>e  able  to  predict 
the  length  of  the  casualty  lists  But  I  do  know 
that  ttie  toll  could  t>e  high,  involving  many 
thousand  lives  on  txith  sides  The  long  range 
potential  lor  post  war  instability  is  huge  And 
the  economic  cost  wouW  include  not  just  the 
estimated  Si  billion  a  day  during  the  fighting, 
but  the  devastation  that  war  woukJ  produce  in 
energy  markets  that  could  take  the  current  re- 
cession and  plunge  us  toward  depression 
One  clear  message  that  ttie  conflicting  public 
opinion  polls  send  is  that  the  American  people 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  heavy  casualties  to 
restore  the  Emirate  m  Kuwait 

The  risks  ol  war  shouW  not  t>e  borne  unless 
we  have,  in  fact,  exhausted  every  reasonable 
avenue  to  achieve  our  goals  without  blood- 
shed I  am  not  convinced  ttiat  we  have  ex- 
hausted all  those  avenues  I  am  not  convinced 
that  time  is  on  the  side  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
The  United  Nations,  the  European  Community, 
and  the  Arab  League  are  all  exploring  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  to  this  issue 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear  ttiat  shoukj  Iraq 
see  ttie  error  of  its  ways  and  agree  to  tionor 
the  requirements  of  U  N  Security  Council 
Resolution  678  that  we  will  not  immediately 
forget  ttie  problems  faced  in  the  region  In  par- 
ticular, the  Iraqi  military  machine  will  have  to 
be  contained  and  dealt  with  by  the  inter- 
national community  But  there  are  economc 
and  diplomatic  options  other  than  war.  includ- 
ing a  continuing  arms  embargo,  more  aggres- 
sive restrictions  on  technology  transfer,  as  well 
as  negotiated  arms  reductions  on  all  sides  in 
the  region  that  can  be  pxjrsued  An  agreement 
of  the  coalition  arrayed  against  Iraq  to  achieve 
a  statile  security  agreement  for  the  region, 
perhaps  including  a  permanent  international 
peacekeeping  force,  is  essential. 

It  IS  with  disappointment  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port ttie  President  in  his  request  for  immediate 
authorization  to  use  military  force  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  I  am  sensitive  to  the  impact  this  will 
have  on  his  etiorts  But  I  am  not  convinced 
that  lailure  to  attack  on  January  16  will  fatally 
undermine  our  etiorts  In  fact,  it  could  provide 
the  opportunity  ttiat  is  needed  to  initiate  a  new 
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world  order  demonstrating  that  the  goals  ol 
the  international  community  can  be  accom- 
plistied  without  resorting  to  war.  Can  anyone 
honestly  state  that  we  have  exhausted  every 
peaceful  option''  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  Durbin-Bennetl 
resolution,  dearly  expressing  the  constitutional 
powers  and  responsibilities  that  belong  to  the 
Congress  on  issues  of  war  and  peace.  I  would 
fervently  urge  the  President  to  honor  the  will 
of  the  Congress,  if  we  do  not  vote  for  imme- 
diate authorization  of  military  force  in  this  in- 
stance To  ignore  such  an  action  wouki  trigger 
a  constitutional  cnsis  that  would  seriously  un- 
dermine any  military  etiort.  The  President 
must  realize  that  without  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  no  policy  can 
be  sustained 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  Congress  votes  to 
authorize  the  use  of  military  force.  I  hope  that 
the  Memtiers  of  this  body  and  ttie  Nation  as 
a  whole  will  honor  the  outcome  as  well  and 
unite  in  support  of  that  decision.  If  this  fateful 
decision  is  made,  the  President  and  our  troops 
in  the  field  will  have  my  complete  support.  But 
I  would  hope  that  m  any  event  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  seriously  heed  the  language  of  the 
Solarz-Michei  resolution  requmng  a  certifi- 
cation that  all  peaceful  options  have  been  ex- 
hausted tiefore  any  military  action  is  begun. 

So  at  this  time,  we  all  hope  and  pray  that 
war  can  be  averted  My  vote  today  is  based 
on  my  conviction  that  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  is  truly  the  last  best  hope  for  peace. 
Mr  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  sup- 
port of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  personal  atlection  for  the 
President — as  well  as  lor  those  closest  to  him 
m  the  White  House  who  have  been  the  shap- 
ers  of  our  policy  in  the  gulf  since  this  crisis 
arose  I  know  that  is  not  relevant  to  the  policy 
matters  at  hand,  but  I  wanted  to  say  it  any- 
way These  are  decent  and  thoughtful  men. 
and  they  are  clearly  trying  to  do  the  very  best 
job  they  can 

I  think  all  of  us  feel  that  way,  but  as  one  of 
the  couple  of  dozen  or  so  Members  who  have 
had  the  opiportumty  to  meet  with  the  President 
in  the  White  House  on  a  number  of  occasions 
during  the  past  3  months.  I  did  want  to  say 
that  we  all  appxeciate  that  opportunity  to  have 
had  his  ear,  and  to  have  had  that  chance  to 
exchange  views  with  him  He  has  reached  out 
fTKire  than  past  Presidents  to  stay  in  touch 
v^th  the  Congress,  and  to  stiare  his  concerns 
and  his  feelings  and  his  intentions  with  us, 
and  I  think  every  one  of  us  appreciates  his 
openness  and  his  willingness  to  do  so  very 
much 

Having  said  that,  I  must  also  say  that  al- 
ttxjugh  virtually  every  one  ol  us  strongly  sup- 
ported the  President's  initial  response  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  outrageous  and  brutal  aggres- 
sion in  Kuwait,  some  of  us  have  strongly  dis- 
agreed with  his  handling  ol  this  matter  since 
he  ctianged  our  policy  last  fall. 

Back  on  August  8,  President  Bush  said. 
"The  mission  of  our  troops  is  wholly  defensive. 
Hopefully,  they  will  not  be  needed  long.  They 
will  not  initiate  hostilities,  but  they  will  defend 
themselves,  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  and 
other  fnends  in  the  Persian  Gulf." 


Virtually  every  one  of  us  supported  that 
original  policy  of  the  President.  And.  nxist  of 
us  ttioughf  that  polcy  was  working. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Bush  succeeded  months 
ago  in  protecting  our  vital  interests  in  the  gulf 
We  have  successfully  defended  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  rest  of  the  gulf  states,  deterred  any 
further  aggression  by  Iraq,  ensured  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  oil  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
entire  world,  and  brought  about  the  release  of 
all  foreigners  who  wished  to  leave  Kuwait  and 
Iraq. 

Our  initial  modest  deployment  of  troops,  and 
our  continuing  strict  enforcement  of  U.N.  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iraq  were  propter  and 
proportionate  responses  to  Iraq's  aggression 
They  were  adequate  to  protect  our  interests  m 
the  gulf,  and  were  likely  to  have  a  completely 
successful  result  if  applied  with  patience  and 
with  perseverance. 

We  accomplished  these  objectives  with  the 
concerted  help  of  virtually  every  other  nation 
in  the  world  and.  during  the  first  few  weeks,  at 
least.  It  looked  as  though  only  a  fraction  of  the 
troops  deployed  m  the  region  to  achieve  our 
objectives  there  would  t^e  U.S.  piersonnel 

Some  time  in  late  October  and  early  No- 
vember, the  administration  changed  its  original 
policy  The  President  announced  that  we 
would  double  and  then  redouble  the  numtier 
of  U.S.  personnel  in  the  region  to  atxiut 
430.000  in  order  to  ensure,  as  the  President 
himself  put  it.  "an  adequate  offensive  military 
option"  to  carry  out  our  goals  there 

That  critical  shift  in  policy  brought  about  a 
number  of  changes  that  were  detrimental, 
rather  than  helpful,  to  the  eventual  satisfactory 
outcome  of  our  involvement  there. 

It  meant  that  a  high  proportion  of  all  troops 
would  be  American — and  it  remains  likely  that, 
in  the  event  of  hostilities,  protiably  75  or  80 
percent  or  more  ot  casualties  will  be  Amer- 
ican 

It  meant  that  ttie  world  would  increasingly 
see  this  as  an  argument  between  the  United 
States  and  Iraq,  and  not  as  one  between  the 
entire  world  and  Iraq  which  is,  of  course,  what 
it  IS  in  fact — and  should  be  seen  as. 

By  unilaterally  ratcheting  up  the  level  ol 
rhetoric  and  U.S.  response,  we  sent  absolutely 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  rest  of  the  worid:  That 
we  would  be  hapipy  to  do  the  job  for  them, 
that  we  would  take  care  of  the  problem  for 
them 

And  by  our  scurrying  around  to  get  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  set  a  Janaury  15  deadline,  and 
by  p>ersonalizing  ttie  confrontation  between  Mr 
Bush  and  Saddam  Hussein,  and  by  making  it 
more  and  more  evident  to  the  world  ttiat  we 
were  becoming  impatient,  the  United  States 
transformed  the  nature  of  the  confrontation 
and  made  it  more  difficult  to  end  it.  We  were 
no  longer  giving  sanctions  a  chance.  And  we 
were  ensuring  that  the  sheer  numt)er  of  troops 
we  had  sent  and  the  deadline  we  had  set 
wouW  themselves  dictate  our  policy — rather 
than  the  other  way  around,  as  it  shouW  tie. 

Thus,  there  was.  I  believe,  a  better  way  of 
tiandling  this — at  a  lower  level  of  bombast  and 
bellicosity,  with  a  proportionately  lower  level  ol 
Amencan  involvement,  and  in  a  way  that 
woukj  tiave  led  us  to  a  solution  that  did  not  in- 
volve offensive  military  action.  That  better  way 
was  President  Bush's  original  policy 
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I  had  the  privilege  last  month  of  leading  a 
bipiartisan  group  of  19  Members  of  this  House 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  All  of  us  came  away  with 
a  renewed  sense  of  pride  and  feelings  of  suc>- 
px)rt  for  our  men  and  women  who  are  ttiere  on 
our  behalf. 

But  as  I  saw  ttie  thousands  of  troops  we 
had  sent  there  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  matenel  of  all  kinds — tanks,  planes, 
and  supplies  of  every  sort — I  had  the  recurring 
thought  that  if  we  can  do  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  can  do  anything  When 
you  see  what  the  United  States  can  do  in 
S'jch  a  short  period  of  time  if  we  only  put  our 
minds,  our  hearts,  and  our  resources  together. 
rt  reminds  you  of  what  we  could  tie  doing  here 
at  home  as  well  wtiere  protilems  are  crying 
out  for  help 

It's  heartbreaking  to  realize  how  much  we 
could  accomplish  here  at  home  i1  we  would 
only  try;  and  its  infunating  that  we  find  it  so 
easy  to  act  overseas  and  so  diffcutt  to  act  to 
solve  domestic  problems.  No  one  denies  ttiat 
we  tiave  major  national  interests  to  tend  to  in 
the  gulf.  But  from  the  moment  they  were  iden- 
tified, we  have  spent  wtiatever  sum  of  money 
IS  necessary  and  called  up  however  many 
troopjs  and  resePirists  we  need,  we  acted  im- 
mediately, and  we  have  stopped  at  nothing 

Grave  as  this  threat  by  Iraq  may  be  tc  our 
vital  interests  as  Americans,  i  can  think  of  a 
dozen  other  vital  interests  that  matter  more  in 
the  everyday  lives  of  most  Americans  and  are 
more  imp»rtant  to  ttie  long-term  strength  and 
security  of  our  Nation — including  improving  an 
education  system  that  is  failing  our  chlkjren; 
reforming  a  health  care  system  that  costs  too 
much  and  helpjs  too  few;  flatting  the  scourge 
of  cnme  that  makes  personal  security  the  No 
1  concern  of  most  of  our  citizens;  and  rebuild- 
ing an  infrastructure  of  roads;  bndges,  and 
other  economic  suppxxts  that  has  fallen  into 
almost  total  disrepair  over  the  past  generation. 
What  IS  It  about  our  interests  overseas  that 
inspire  our  President  to  commit  any  and  every 
thing  imaginable  to  protect  them — and  to  give 
to  the  many  problems  we  have  here  at  home 
so  little  interest,  money,  and  leadership''  Why 
are  we  continuing  the  self-destructive  work  of 
the  I980's,  taking  care  of  everyone  else's 
problems  in  the  world,  but  not  our  own'' 

One  additional,  ironic,  and  sad  legacy  of  our 
involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf  m  a  manner 
that  was  uncalled  for,  and  at  a  higher  cost 
than  was  necessary,  is  ttiat  the  additional  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  this  effort  will  add  to  our 
national  deficit  will  effectively  make  it  abso- 
lutely impx)ssit)le  for  us  to  even  begin  to  try  to 
solve  our  protilems  tiere  at  tiome  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

And,  finally,  however  events  unfokj  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf,  two  policies  must  come  of  this. 
The  first  must  be  an  effective  international  un- 
dertaking, most  esfieaally  with  our  Western 
European  friends  and  allies,  to  ensure  a  strict 
regimen  of  arms  control  and  limitation  of  tectv 
nology  transfers  to  the  Middle  East  region— 
and  other  regions— of  the  world  Iraq's 
norconventional  arsenal  is  womsome  and 
threatening  not  only  to  its  neighbors  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  also  to  the  entire  world.  And 
It's  not  only  Iraq  whose  weapxDns  capabilities 
should  be  of  concern  to  us  Syria,  too,  has  so- 
phisticated weapxins  and  a  leader  who  will  not 
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hesitate  to  use  ttiem,  and  there  are  other  po- 
tential trouble  spots  in  the  wofW  as  well 

And  the  second  must  be  ttie  establishment 
and  undertaking  of  a  truly  serious  and  sub- 
stantive national  energy  program  lor  the  Unit- 
ed States  The  first  two  oil  crises,  in  1973  and 
1979.  let  to  higher  prices,  long  gas  lines,  dou- 
ble-digit inflation  here  at  home,  and  recession 
around  much  of  the  wtirkl 

This  crisis  may  be  leading  us  to  war— and 
the  loss  of  American  lives,  as  well  as  S30  bil- 
lion or  rTX)re  in  direct  costs,  higher  oil  prices, 
and  the  worldwide  tiavoc  it  tias  already 
brought 

We  have  got  to  care  about  American  lives, 
and  the  well-t)eing  of  our  people  enough  to 
ensure  that  our  national  interests  can  never 
again  be  so  seriously  threatened  by  turmoil  in 
the  Persian  Gull  If  we  do  not  tend  to  these 
problems,  it  we  do  not  lead  international  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  (low  of  sophisticated  arms 
and  technology  to  the  Middle  East,  and  lessen 
our  reliance  on  overseas  supplies  of  oil.  then 
all  of  the  rtxiney,  the  hard  worV.  and  tt>e  lives 
that  may  be  lost — we  pray  that  none  are — will 
all  have  been  m  vain 

The  question  before  us  now  is  this  Are  we 
tx)und  to  support  our  President,  stwuld  we 
support  our  President,  when  he  has  moved  us 
unwisely  to  the  brink  of  war — when  pursuit  of 
his  original  policy,  which  had  already  achieved 
almost  all  ot  our  important  goals,  would  have 
continued  to  serve  our  interests  well  at  a 
much  lower  cost  m  dollars  and  a  very  much 
lower  nsk  of  loss  of  lives'' 

As  one  of  the  small  group  of  Members  who 
sat  in  meetings  with  the  President  over  the 
last  3  months,  as  a  Member  who  has  no 
doubts  about  the  strength  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  President's  convictions  about  the  policy  he 
IS  pursuing,  this  gentlen^an  finds  himself  want- 
ing very  much  to  be  supportive  ot  Mr    Bush. 

Bui  I  feel  much  more  strongly  that  we 
should  rwt — we  must  not — let  our  desire  to 
support  our  President  in  a  time  of  crisis  over- 
rule our  ludgment  about  the  wisdom  of  author- 
izing the  President  to  go  to  war 

Is  war  really  necessary'' 

The  answer  is  clearly,  no 

We  have  already  stopped  Iraqi  aggression, 
we  are  punishing  Iraq,  we  have  already  estab- 
listied  the  lesson  that  aggression  does  not 
pay 

And  we  have  done  all  this — and  have  every 
prospect  of  achieving  our  final  goal  of  evicting 
Iraq  from  Kuwait,  without  resorting  to  war 

Sanctions  are  working,  and  will  succeed  in 
weakening  Saddam  considerably  if  we  are  pa- 
tient We  have  succeeded  in  cutting  oft  Iraq's 
oil  exports,  ainnost  its  entire  source  of  income, 
that  has  reduced  Iraq's  GNP  by  50  percent, 
and  will  reduce  it  by  70  (percent  in  the  near  fu- 
ture Sanctions  will  weaken  Iraq's  military  ca- 
pability as  stx)rtages  ot  sp>are  parts  and  need- 
ed materiel  develop 

As  someone  wtxi  has  had  regular  bnefings 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  from  the  intelligence 
comrTHjnity  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  perplexed 
about  the  administrations  eagerness  to  aban- 
don a  good  policy  ttiat  was  working  I  am  at> 
solutely  convinced  ttiat  continued  application 
of  international  economic  sarKtions  will  force 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  We  must  give  this  policy  a 
chance  to  work 


The  case  lor  war  m  the  gulf  is  very  weak  irv- 
deed,  and  is  driven  mainly  by  our  own  mis- 
taken policy  of  forcing  the  issue  unnecessarily 
by  our  huge  and  uncalled-for  military  buildup, 
and  our  setting  of  a  deadline  that  makes  suc- 
cessful diplomacy  very,  very  difticult 

Since  we  have  achieved  most  of  our  original 
objectives,  and  since  our  remaining  major  goal 
IS  achievable  with  patience  and  by  continuing 
to  enforce  the  sanctions,  we  have  no  right,  m 
my  opinion,  to  put  American  lives  at  risk 

We  are  now  voting  on  whether  to  send 
American  men  and  women  to  war 

My  own  personal  criterion  lor  making  such 
a  decision  is  this:  Is  this  a  cause  for  which  I 
t)elieve  my  own  sons  and  daughter  should  be 
sent  to  war''  And  my  answer  lo  that  question 
IS  clearly  no — for  the  reasons  I  have  |ust 
given 

And  if  I  would  not  want  my  own  children  to 
be  sent  to  this  war,  then  I  shall  not  vote  to 
send  other  parents'  children  to  this  war — t)e- 
cause  I  believe  that  our  Nation's  vital  interests 
have  already  been  protected,  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  far  tjetter  fxotected  if  we  do  not  go 
to  war 

Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  lor  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution, 
and  against  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution  With 
patient,  steady  application  of  sanctions,  and 
with  continued  diplomacy,  we  will  succeed  in 
achieving  the  last  of  our  objectives — the  with- 
drawal of  Iraq  from  Kuwait — and  we  will  avoid 
the  completely  unnecessary  loss  ot  American 
lives 

Mr  JONTZ  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  make  five 
points  with  which  I  believe  rrwst  Americans 
agree 

First,  we  shoukj  avoid  a  war  m  the  Middle 
East  if  we  can. 

Second,  if  we  have  lo  go  to  war  to  achieve 
our  objectives  in  the  Middle  East,  we  must; 

Third,  if  we  go  to  war,  we  must  and  will  fight 
to  win  and  win  decisively  and  quickly. 

Fourth,  our  Nation  should  stand  togetfier 
and  it  we  end  up  seryjing  troops  into  combat 
to  resolve  the  Middle  East  conflict,  we  must 
support  them  in  every  way  possible,  and 

Fifth,  we  are  assuming  these  burdens  be- 
cause of  our  position  of  world  leadership,  but 
our  allies  who  stand  as  much  to  gam  or  more 
than  we  do  from  successful  resolution  of  the 
gulf  crisis  ought  to  be  paying  their  fair  share — 
and  they  aren't 

That  t>eing  said,  let  me  share  what  I  believe 
are  the  disagreements  in  the  current  debate  I 
heard  these  disagreements  when  I  traveled 
through  \be  Fifth  Distncl  earlier  this  week  to 
solicit  my  constituents  views  on  what  course 
of  action  our  Nation  ought  to  take,  I  have 
heard  ttiese  same  disagreements  these  past  2 
days  as  the  issue  has  t>een  debated  on  the 
floor  ot  the  House  and  Senate 

First,  there  are  different  opinions  atxjut 
whether  sanctions,  diplomacy,  and  inter- 
national pressure  have  t)een  successful  or  can 
be  successful  Some  say  these  methods  have 
failed,  and  will  fail,  or  will  be  successful  only 
with  the  immediate  threat  of  war  This  group 
says  attack  rww.  give  the  President  the  bless- 
ings ot  the  Congress  to  proceed  with  force  on 
January  i5  Others  say  that  sanctions  have 
worked — we  isolated  Iraq,  we  won  release  of 
the  tvDstages — and  if  they  are  continued,  they 
might  txing  enough  pressure  to  bear  on  Sad- 


dam Hussein  ttial  means  can  tie  found  to  re- 
solve the  crisis  without  war  This  group  says 
tie  patient,  that  5  months  ol  embargo  and  6 
hours  of  dialog  are  not  enough  lo  accomplish 
resolution  of  the  Middle  East  issues  through 
peaceful  means,  that  we  should  exhaust  all 
options  t)efore  risking  American  lives 

There  is  also  disagreement  about  what 
steps  will  allow  us  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  international  coalition  now  opposing  Iraq. 
and  lead  to  the  long-term  stability  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  which  is  the  most  important  of  our 
objectives 

Some  say  that  we  cannot  hold  the  coalition 
togettier  if  we  do  not  attack,  that  ttiere  is  no 
way  the  issue  can  be  settled  peacefully  which 
will  lead  to  long-term  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  Others  say  that  the  surest  way  to  splin- 
ter the  alliance  of  nations  aligned  against  Iraq 
IS  for  us  to  use  force  prematurely,  and  that  ef- 
torts  to  resolve  the  issues  by  force  if  not  nec- 
essary will  lead  to  increased  instability  and 
more  bloody  conflict  in  the  future 

We  may  need  to  go  to  war  It  we  tight,  we 
must  support  our  troops  lOO  percent  and  be 
united  in  our  determination  to  finish  the  war 
quickly  and  with  complete  victory  But  I  will 
vote  tor  the  Hamilton  resolution  and  against 
the  Solarz  resolution  tiecause  I  t^elieve  that 
there  IS  still  a  possibility  that  diplomacy  and 
sanctions  can  work  I  don't  want  to  risk  Amer- 
ican lives  and  dram  the  American  treasury  if 
our  allies  arent  willing  to  do  their  share  m 
shouldering  the  burden 

The  Netherlands,  which  receives  100  per- 
cent if  its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  has  not 
contributed  any  military  or  financial  support  to 
our  mission  in  the  Persian  Gull  Japan,  which 
receives  63  percent  of  its  oil  trom  the  region, 
has  sent  no  troops  to  the  gull,  and  oflered  just 
S4  billion  to  an  engagement  that  will  cost  an 
estimated  S30  billion  before  one  shot  is  fired 
France,  Spam,  and  Italy,  all  rely  extensively  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  for  their  energy  needs,  but 
have  yet  to  give  a  cent  lo  what  is  supposed 
to  be  an  international  eflori 

Finally.  Saudi  Arabia,  the  nation  which  has 
the  most  at  stake  m  the  conflict,  has  profited 
to  the  tune  ol  S9  billion  as  a  result  of  the 
sharp  increase  m  oil  prices  that  we  Americans 
have  tjeen  paying  at  the  pump  for  6  months 
They're  continuing  to  line  their  pockets  at  the 
rate  of  Si 43  million  a  day.  yet  they  have 
turned  over  jusi  Si  txllion  of  their  windtall — 
much  ol  which  has  come  Irom  American  wal- 
lets— to  the  military  ellorl 

As  long  as  there  is  some  hope  that  contin- 
ued sanctions  and  negotiations  can  bring 
at)out  a  peacelul  resolution  ol  the  Persian  Gult 
conllict.  and  until  our  allies  back  up  their 
words  with  action,  we  should  not  risk  the  lives 
ol  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
their  country  in  the  Middle  East 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  world  community  share  a  singrle. 
unequivocal  f?oal  in  resolvint?  the  crisis 
I  (infronlinB:  us  today  in  the  Middle 
Ka-st  We  seek  the  withdrawal  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  the  res- 
tiiration  of  Kuwait  to  its  previous  con- 
dition However,  in  decidini?  how  to 
aihit've  this  tfoal.  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation,  and  of  the  world,  are  not 
speaking    with    one    voice.    The    grea.t 


question  facinj?  Congress  Is  how  to 
achieve  our  goal  without  needlessly 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  the  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  with- 
out sacrificing  the  values  that  make 
our  country  strong. 

There  are  causes  for  which  fighting 
and  dying  are  worthwhile  and  nec- 
essary. Wisdom  lies  in  knowing  when 
to  fight,  when  to  ask  young  men  and 
women  to  die  Today.  I  believe  wisdom 
lies  in  patience  and  in  resolve  We  must 
resolve  as  a  nation  and  as  a  global 
community  to  not  respond  to  brute 
force  with  further  violence  until  every 
avenue  for  a  peaceful  solution  has  been 
explored.  We  must  be  patient,  and 
allow  sanctions  to  have  their  full  ef- 
fect. 

I  believe  our  President  is  willing  to 
risk  too  much  too  soon.  The  costs  of  an 
armed  conflict  with  Iraq  are  great. 
Thousands  of  our  own  men  and  women 
face  death  and  serious  injury,  while 
tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  could  be 
killed.  Already  in  a  recession,  our 
economy  will  be  devastated  not  only  by 
skyrocketing  oil  prices  but  by  the  addi- 
tional taxes  which  our  citizens  would 
have  to  pay  in  order  to  finance  a  war 
with  Iraq  The  entire  Middle  East 
would  be  destabilized,  particularly  if 
Iraq  follows  through  with  its  promise 
to  attack  Israel  F"ew  have  even  consid- 
ered the  long-term  environmental 
problems  associated  with  fires  from  ig- 
nited oil  fields,  which  could  burn  for 
years  and  darken  the  skies  across  the 
region. 

The  situation  we  currently  face  in 
the  Middle  East^with  all  its  potential 
risks  and  costs---calls  out  for  strong  ef- 
forts for  a  nonviolent  solution.  Such  a 
solution  is  possible.  World  opinion  is 
strong  and  unified  and  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  are  clearly  working. 
With  such  great  risks  associated  with 
violence  in  this  situation,  does  not  the 
sane,  moral  choice  lie  in  patience  and 
diplomacy? 

There  may  come  a  time  when  mili- 
tary force  clearly  becomes  our  only  op- 
tion At  that  time  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
would  approve  of  our  Armed  Forces 
joining  a  truly  multinational  military 
force  to  remove  Iraqi  troops  from  Ku- 
wait. However,  until  that  day  arrives.  I 
favor  President  Bush's  original  strat- 
egy: economic  sanctions,  patience,  the 
development  of  a  multinational  mili- 
tary force  for  deterrence,  and  diplo- 
macy. 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution, 
which  I  will  support,  authorizes  the 
President  to  use  military  force  to  de- 
fend our  soldiers  and  to  sustain  the 
U.N.  embargo  against  Iraq.  This  resolu- 
tion tells  the  President  that  sanctions 
and  diplomatic  efforts  to  make  Iraq 
leave  Kuwait  are  the  wisest  choices  at 
this  time.  This  resolution  also  states 
that  at  any  time  the  Congress  will  re- 
consider a  new  request  from  the  Presi- 


dent for  a  declaration  of  war  or  author- 
ization to  use  military  force. 

Let  Saddam  Hussein  make  no  mis- 
take: We  in  this  country  are  of  one 
mind.  He  must  withdraw  his  armies 
from  Kuwait,  Regardless  of  whether 
that  end  will  be  achieved  peacefully  or 
at  tremendous  cost  to  Iraq  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  community,  it  will  be 
achieved. 

My  hope  is  that  we  in  this  body  will 
exercise  the  resolve  and  wisdom  which 
this  situation  demands.  We  have  the 
strength  to  be  patient  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  respect  the  lives  of  the 
men  and  women  we  sent  to  the  Middle 
East,  And  we  have  the  chance,  still,  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  con- 
flict. 

As  many  others  have  said  on  this 
floor,  a  peaceful  solution  can  be  ob- 
tained only  if  we  couple  our  resolve,  as 
indicated  by  our  economic  sanctions 
backed  by  overwhelming  military 
force,  with  a  flexible  and  enlightened 
negotiating  position.  So  far  what  we 
have  lacked  is  such  a  negotiating  posi- 
tion. Six  hours  spent  telling  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Iraq  how  we  will  de- 
stroy his  country  is  not  an  adequate 
position. 

If  the  President  is  sincere  in  his  com- 
mitment to  a  new  world  order,  and  I 
believe  he  is.  he  should  begin  now  to 
demonstrate  that  commitment  The 
greatest  weakness  in  our  present  posi- 
tion, and  one  which  could  lead  to  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  our  multi- 
national alliance  over  time,  is  the  ap- 
pearance that  it  is  a  US. -dominated 
military  adventure  aimed  at  shoring  up 
the  Western  industrial  nations  interest 
in  mideast  oil  resources.  We  can  argue 
as  long  as  we  will  that  we  are  really 
engaged  in  a  crusade  to  protect  human 
rights  and  the  rule  of  law  in  the  world, 
but  our  past  deeds  belie  our  protesta- 
tions. 

Over  a  generation  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviets  have  joined  to  emas- 
culate the  United  Nations  and  multi- 
national peacekeeping  because  we  pre- 
ferred a  bipolar  world  dominated  by 
the  two  super-powers.  We  revelled  in 
proxy  wars  around  the  globe  and  re- 
jected overtures  from  the  United  Na- 
tions or  other  sources  to  resolve  them 
peacefully.  No  tyrant  was  too  irra- 
tional, cruel,  or  unjust  to  his  people  to 
be  denied  our  aid  and  friendship  if  he 
stood  with  us  in  our  holy  war  against 
the  global  Communist  conspiracy.  Arab 
and  Moslem  nations  were  measured  not 
by  their  needs  or  by  the  quality  of 
their  commitment  to  justice  and  de- 
mocracy but  by  their  subservience  to 
the  U.S.  views  of  the  cold  war. 

The  Arab  nations  know  this  history 
well.  They  know  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  Mideast  today  are  the 
legacy  of  irresponsible  Western  colo- 
nialism of  the  last  century.  They  also 
know  that  they  have  a  great  challenge 
before  them  to  rise  above  this  history 
and  to  create  a  new  and  more  just  soci- 
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ety  based  upon  the  best  of  Moslem  his- 
tory, cultures,  and  religion,  but  open 
to  the  benefits  available  from  the  judi- 
cious use  of  Western  industrial  culture. 
If  we  expect  a  new  world  order  to 
emerge  from  the  current  confrontation 
with  Saddam  Hussein,  we  must  start 
now  to  involve  the  Arab  nations  in  de- 
termining the  future  of  their  region.  A 
coalition  of  Arab  leaders  should  be  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  Hussein, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Counsel  and  backed  by  the  commit- 
ment of  US.  resources.  The  military 
forces  arrayed  against  Iraq  should  be 
guided  by  an  international  joint  com- 
mand with  highly  visible  Arab  com- 
manders. President  Bush  and  Secretary 
Baker  should  adopt  a  posture  of  great- 
er respect  for  the  Arab  nation  and  the 
Moslem  world.  An  attitude  of  appro- 
priate humility  because  of  our  past 
sins,  and  of  greater  sincerity  m  ad- 
dressing this  "Vision  thing"  of  a  new 
world  order  would  help  create  the  set- 
ting for  a  post-crisis  approach  to  a 
wide  range  of  Mid-Elast  problems 

I  believe  that  a  nation  such  as  Iraq 
which  can  and  has  sustained  a  million 
casualties  in  a  border  dispute  with  a 
neighboring  Moslemi  nation— Iran- 
could  in  all  likelihood  accept  far  great- 
er casualties  against  an  infidel  force 
invading  the  holy  places  of  Islam.  I  la- 
ment this  prospective  loss  of  Moslem 
lives  as  much  as  I  do  the  corresponding 
loss  of  U.S.  lives.  Both  losses  are  irra- 
tional, unnecessary,  and  unproductive 
in  reaching  lasting  solutions  to  real 
problems. 

So  I  beg  the  President,  with  respect 
and  humility,  to  consider  now  the  need 
to  create  a  new  atmosphere  in  this 
time  of  crisis.  Take  some  brave  new 
steps  to  change  the  framework  of  nego- 
tiations. Do  not  retreat  from  our  core 
position,  but  be  more  sensitive  to  a 
larger  set  of  core  issues.  The  American 
people  and  the  world  will  respect  such 
leadership.  You  will  then  truly  be  able 
to  say  that  you  are  helping  to  shape  a 
new  world  order 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]. 

n  1300 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
well  in  what  will  be  an  unusual  and 
only  occasional  circumstance,  to  speak 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  Member  rather 
than  as  the  Speaker  But  as  I  leave  the 
chair  and  come  to  the  well.  I  hope  I 
may  for  just  a  moment  speak  to  you  as 
the  Speaker,  and  tell  you  that  I  think 
this  general  debate — the  longest  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, extending  over  20  hours — 
has  done  great  credit  to  each  Member 
who  has  spoken  to  the  House,  to  all 
those  who  have  taken  opposing  and  dif- 
ficult views,  and  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  this  body  fulfills  our  constitu- 
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tlonal  responsibilities  and  our  obliga- 
tions to  those  Americans  for  whom  we 
stand  and  speak 

But  I  would  not  feel  it  ri^ht  to  stand 
behind  the  usual  custom  of  the  Speaker 
not  to  vote  and  not  to  speak  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  importance.  I  do  not  ask 
anyone  to  follow  me,  but  I  do  feel  the 
need  to  explain  to  my  constituents,  to 
those  who  have  sent  me  here,  why  I 
will  cast  a  vote  for  the  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt resolution  and  at?ainst  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution. 

I  will  vote  this  way  not  because  I  do 
not  have  the  greatest  respect  for  those 
who  take  an  opposing  view.  I  do.  And  I 
know  what  a  difficult  choice  this  is  for 
each  of  us.  I  will  not  go  over  the  argu- 
ments again.  They  have  been  articu- 
lated so  well  and  so  ably  on  both  sides. 

But  let  me  suggest  what  this  debate 
is  not  about.  It  is  not  about  a  lack  of 
determination  to  see  Saddam  Hussein, 
a  brutal  dictator  who  has  taken  a 
country  by  force  and  violence  and 
holds  it  today,  removed  from  Kuwait. 
We  will  not  permit  him  to  stay.  We  are 
committed  to  his  removal. 

This  debate  is  not  about  who  sup- 
ports the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  who  does  not.  I  honor  and 
respect  the  President.  I  know  his  deter- 
mination and  I  also  know  the  awful 
loneliness  and  terrible  consequence  of 
the  decisions  that  he  must  make. 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 
, Tames  Madison  wrote  that. 

The  Constitution  supposes  what  the  his- 
tory of  all  «overnments  demonstrate,  that 
the  Executive  is  the  branch  *  •  •  most  Inter- 
ested In  war,  and  most  prone  to  It.  It  has  ac- 
cordlnfrly  *  *  *  vested  the  question  of  war  In 
the  legislature. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
wants  war.  I  believe  that  he  devoutly 
wishes  peace  and  will  continue  to  hope 
and  work  for  it  But  it  is  wrong  to  sug- 
gest that  we  who  have  taken  our  own 
oath  can  burden  him  further  by  giving 
to  him  alone  the  responsibility  that 
also  must  be  ours  today.  We  must 
share  In  this  decision.  We  have  been 
elected  to  do  it.  The  Constitution  man- 
dates it,  and  we  would  shirk  our  duty  If 
we  easily  acquiesce  in  what  the  Presi- 
dent decides.  That  is  unfair  to  him,  as 
it  is  to  our  constituents  and  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities 

The  I'resKlent  deserves,  more  than 
any  single  ;)erxon  in  this  country,  not 
our  agreement  given  casually  or  auto- 
matically, but  our  informed  and  con- 
scientious judgment  And  each  Member 
should  strive  to  give  that  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  today. 

This  debate  is  not  about  who  sup- 
ports our  troops  We  hear  constant  ref- 
erences that  they  are  eager,  almost 
anxious  to  fight  and  to  sacrifice  and 
perhaps  to  die  And  I  must  say  a  re- 
spectful thank  God  Thank  God  we 
have  young  men  and  women  who  are  so 
commuted  to  this  country,  to  its  val- 
ues, and  to  Its  service  that  they  are 
ready  to  lay  down  their  very  lives  for 


it.  and  for  their  fellow  citizens  That  is 
a  tremendous  gift  to  this  country  And 
each  of  us  who  has  seen  our  troops  in 
the  field,  our  young  men  and  women. 
and  noted  their  morale  and  enthu- 
siasm, and.  as  I  say.  even  eagerness, 
ought  not  just  respect  and  thank  them 
for  it;  we  have  a  duty  not  to  rush  them 
into  an  early  and  precipitous  war  as  a 
way  of  recognizing  their  willingness  to 
make  that  sacrifice. 

This  debate  is  not  about  supporting 
the  coalition  that  the  President  has  so 
successfully  organized.  It  is  not  about 
supporting  the  United  Nations  that  has 
a  new  and  revived  role  in  promoting 
international  order. 

It  is  not  about  standing  with  our  al- 
lies. All  of  those  things  can  be  done  in 
support  of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution. 

The  debate  is  not  about  the  use  of 
force.  Force  is  being  used  every  day. 
Ships  are  being  stopped.  Iraq  is  being 
surrounded,  its  military  potential  has 
been  hedged.  We  only  reserve  the  right 
to  give  final  approval  to  the  President 
to  initiate  the  maximum  offensive 
force  in  our  command,  the  terrible,  ter- 
rible force  that  this  country  has  the 
power  to  inflict. 

Eight  years  ago,  in  the  98th  Congress, 
this  House  was  asked  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  continued  peace- 
keeping presence  of  U.S.  marines  and 
other  servicemen  in  Lebanon.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  took  the  well  and  asked  all 
Members  to  support  the  President's  re- 
quest that  we  should  continue  the 
American  peacekeeping  presence  in 
Lebanon.  I  voted  for  that  resolution.  I 
regret  that  vote  today,  not  because  one 
could  not  honorably  support  such  a  res- 
olution; not  because  I  wanted  to  back 
the  President  or  I  wanted  to  stand  firm 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Those  were  all  decent  reasons.  I 
regret  that  vote  today  not  just  be- 
cause, as  we  all  regret,  300  marines  lost 
their  lives.  I  regret  it  also  because  I 
cast  that  vote  feeling  doubtful,  uncer- 
tain, unwilling  to  commit  myself  fully 
to  its  consequence.  And  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  President  must  now  be 
armed  with  what  unquestionably— as 
DAhfTE  Fascell  so  honorably  and  can- 
didly has  told  this  House — is  the  vir- 
tual declaration  of  war.  should  not 
hesitate  to  vote  that  way.  should  not 
hesitate  to  give  him  that  power. 

But  let  me  suggest  to  you  one  thing. 
Do  not  do  it  under  the  notion  that  you 
merely  hand  him  another  diplomatic 
tool,  another  arrow  in  the  quiver  of 
economic  and  international  leverage. 
The  President  has  signaled  no  doubt 
about  this.  He  has  said  again  and  again 
that,  if  given  the  power,  he  may  well 
use  it,  perhaps  sooner  than  we  realize. 
If  that  is  your  judgment,  vote  honor- 
ably and  calmly  and  securely. 

But  if  you  feel  that  more  can  be 
done;  if  you  feel  that  the  sanctions 
have  not  yet  wasted  their  opportunity, 
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if  you  believe  that  .Saddam  Hussein  is 
growing  weaker  every  day  under  their 
impression;  if  you  believe  the  inter- 
national coalition  will  hold,  if  you  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation's  leadership  is 
best  expressed  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body,  and  in  the  coalition  of  con- 
stitutional consent,  then  vote  for  Ham- 
ilton-Gephardt. 

But  however  you  vote,  as  the  major- 
ity leader  has  said,  let  us  come  to- 
gether after  the  vote  with  the  notion 
that  we  are  Americans  here,  not  Demo- 
crats and  not  Reput)l!cans,  all  anxious 
to  do  the  best  for  our  country,  without 
recrimination  as  to  motive,  without 
anything  but  the  solemn  pride  that  on 
this  great  decision  day  we  voted  as  our 
conscience  and  judgment  told  us  we 
should.  And  though  our  opinion  may 
change  over  years,  we  will  then  not 
bear  the  burden  of  a  harsh  judgment  on 
our  honor  and  our  actions  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

And  though  I  too  was  raised  in  a  tra- 
dition that  honored  silent  and  private 
prayer.  I  offer  a  public  prayer  for  this 
House,  for  all  of  us.  for  the  Congress, 
for  our  President — and  he  is  our  Presi- 
dent—and for  the  American  people, 
particularly  those  young  .Americans 
who  stand  willing  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  May  God  bless  us  and  guide 
us  and  help  us  in  the  fateful  days  that 
lie  ahead. 

D  1310 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr     EDWARDS    of    Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  183,  noes  250. 
not  voting  2.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  8] 
AYES— 183 
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Atwrcromble 

Costello 

Foley 

Cox  iIL) 

Fort  1  MI) 

Andrews  cMEi 

Coyne 

Fort  ITN) 

Annunxlo 

de  ImOura 

Frank  (MA) 

AnUiony 

DePulo 

Gaydos 

Applegkte 

DeL,»uro 

Oejdenson 

AtklDS 

Dellums 

Gephardt 

AuCotn 

Dicks 

Gibbons 

B^lletidOD 

Dixon 

Gorton 

Bennett 

Donnelly 

Gray 

Bonlor 

Dooley 

Guarlnl 

Boucher 

Dorrui  (ND) 

Hall  (OH) 

Boier 

Downey 

Hamilton 

BrowB 

Durbln 

Hayes  (IL) 

Bruce 

Dwyer 

Hefner 

Bry&nt 

Eviy 

Hertel 

Bust&nuuite 

Ecknn 

Hochbnieckner 

CtTiin 

Edwards  iCAi 

Horn 

Cut 

English 

Hoyer 

C\Ay 

Espy 

Jacobs 

Colem»n  (TXi 

Evsns 

Jefferson 

Colllna  cILi 

Fszlo 

Jenkins 

Collins  (Mil 

F>-lghAn 

Johnson  (SD) 

Conte 

Flsk^ 

Johnston 

Conyers 

Fogllelt* 

Jonu 

Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 

Klldee 
Kit-  zka 

Ki'ltT 

K   peu-k; 
Kostrri&yer 
LaFaJce 
LaRiicco 
Lehman  (FLi 
L-'vin  (MI) 
I>-wis  lOA) 
Lipinskl 
Long 

Lowey  (NY) 
ManWn 
Markey 

Martmei 

MhU-u) 

.M  a  V  mules 

MazioU 

McCloskey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

MtNully 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineu 

Mink 

M  oak  ley 

Moody 

Moran 

Morvlla 

Mrazek 


AlUrd 

Anderson 

Andrews  ( NJ ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

.\rcher 

.Vrtney 

AsplD 

Bacihus 

Baker 

Ballentter 

hamard 

Barrel! 

Banletl 

Barton 

Bate  man 

B»'ntley 

Bereuter 

Barman 

Bevii; 

Bllhray 

BlUrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Borskl 

Brewster 

Brrxiks 

Broomfleld 

Browder 

Banning 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  (CA) 

Campbell  (CO' 

Carper 

Chsjidler 

Chapman 

Clement 

riinger 

CoMe 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Condtt 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coi   CAi 

Crame.- 

Crane 

Cunning  hjjn 

Dannemeyer 

Darter 

Dav-ls 

DeLai' 

Derrick 


Murphy 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MAi 

Neal  (NC) 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Panetta 

Payne  ( .N J ) 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pkkle 

Poshart 

Price 

Rangel 

Reed 

Richardson 

RIggs 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

NOES— 250 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Doollttle 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwarts  (OK) 

Edwarts  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

Erdrelch 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fields 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Oeren 

Gllciuest 

Glllmor 

Glinun 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Goas 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

HalKTX) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hams 

Ha-stert 

Hatcher 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

HeHey 

Henry 

Herger 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hubbart 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hatto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 


tiawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Sikorsk) 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  .FL) 

Staggers 

Slallings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor  (MS) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Ireland 

James 

Johnson  (CT) 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Kaslcb 

King 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Lancaister 

Lantos 

l.,aughlin 

Leach 

Lehman  <CA) 

Lent 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

l>ewl8  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Mat  ht  ley 

MadiKan 

Marienee 

Martin 

McCandlesa 

MtCoUum 

M.;-Crer:y 

MrCurdy 

.Ml  Dade 

MiEwen 

MeGrath 

MtMlllan  'NC 

McMillen  'MI' 

Meyers 

Muhel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moltnarl 

MoMohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

.Murtha 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nussle 

Drtli 

Orton 

Ox  ley 

Pai  kart 

Pallone 

Parker 

Patterson 


Pslxod 

Payne  ( VAi 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Pursell 

(JuiUen 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rllter 

Rot>erts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtmen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Santonim 

Sarpalius 

SaxtoD 


Schaeler 

Schiff 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VAi 

Smith  ( lA  I 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith  I  OR  I 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Slump 

Sundtiuist 

Swett 

Tallon 
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Tanner 

Tauzic 

Taylor  i  NC 

Thomas  (CA 

Thomas  (GAi 

Thomas  tWY) 

Thornton 

Torricelll 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldon 

WTiitten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeilff 

Zinuner 


Dymally  Llall 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was  not 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1330 

.AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  PUR- 
SUANT TO  U.N.  SECURrTY  COUNCIL  RESOLU- 
TION 678 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section  4 
of  House  Resolution  27.  it  is  now  in 
order  to  consider  the  joint  resolution 
printed  in  section  3  of  House  Report 
102-1  by.  and  if  offered  by,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr  Michel]  or 
his  disignee. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  rise")" 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  27,  I  offer  the  bi- 
partisan joint  resolution  sponsored  by 
myself  and  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz], 
whose  extraordinary  work  in  putting 
together  this  very  unique  and  unprece- 
dented coalition  has  to  be  publicly  ap- 
plauded, and  1  know,  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  President. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  controlled.  20 
minutes  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz]  and  10  minutes  by 
the    gentleman     from    .Michigan     [Mr. 

BROOMFIELD]. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution. 
as  follows; 

H.J   RES  77 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  Iraq  without 
provocation  invaded  and  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Kuwait  on  .^URUSt  2.  1990:  and 

Whereas,  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives im  H.J.  Res.  658  of  the  101st  Congress) 
and  the  Senate  (in  S.  Con.  Res.  147  of  the 
101st  Congress)  have  condemned  Iraq's  mva- 
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sion  of  Kuwait  and  declared  their  support  for 
international  action  to  reverse  lra(3's  aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas.  Iraq's  conventional,  chemical,  bi- 
ologica;.  and  nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic 
missile  program.s  and  its  demonstrated  will- 
ingness to  use  weapons  of  miass  destruction 
pose  a  grave  threat  to  world  peace,  and 

Whereas,  the  international  com.munity  has 
demanded  that  Iraq  withdraw  uncondition- 
ally and  immediately  from.  Kuwait  and  that 
Kuw-ait  s  independence  and  legitimate  gov- 
ernment be  restored:  and 

Whereas,  the  UN  Security  Council  repeat- 
edly affirmed  the  inherent  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense  in  response  to 
the  armed  attack  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait  in 
accordance  with  Article  51  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter; and 

Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  full  compliance 
by  Iraq  with  its  resolutions,  the  UN,  Secu- 
rity Council  in  Resolution  678  has  authorized 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  to  use 
all  necessary  means,  after  January  15,  1991. 
to  uphold  and  implement  all  relevant  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  and  :«  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security  m  the  area:  and 

Whereas.  Iraq  has  persisted  m  its  Illegal 
occupation  of.  and  brutal  aggression  against 
Kuwait  Now.  therefore,  be  :t 

Resolved  by   the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Umted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'.Authorization  for  Use  of  military  Force 
Against  Iraq  Resolution 

SEC.    2.    AITHORIZATION    FOR    USE    OF    LOTTED 
STATES  ARMED  FORCES. 

lai  .AUTHORIZATION, -The  President  is  au- 
thorized, subject  to  subsei.t;tin  'b.  to  use 
United  States  Armed  K^r^eb  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
678  1 1990)  in  order  to  achieve  implementation 
of  Security  Council  Resolutions  660.  661.  662. 
664.  665.  666.667.  669.  670,  674,  and  677 

(b)  Requirement  kor  determin.»>tion  That 
Use  of  Mil!T.\ry  Force  Is  Necessary  —Be- 
fore exercising  the  authority  granted  in  sub- 
section (a>.  the  President  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  his  dete.'m.mation  that— 

111  the  United  States  has  used  all  appro- 
priate diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means 
to  obtain  com.pliance  by  Iraq  with  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions  cited  in 
subsection  (a):  and 

(2 1  that  those  efforts  have  not  been  and 
would  not  be  successful  in  obtaining  such 
compliance. 

(c)  War    Power    resolution    Reijuire- 

MENTS.— 

1 1 )  Specific  statutory  authorization  — 
Consistent  with  section  8(a)(1)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution,  the  Congress  declares 
that  This  section  is  intended  to  constitute 
specific  statutory  authorization  within  the 
meaning  of  section  5(bi  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution. 

(2)    Applicabiltty     of    other    require- 
MEN-TS,— Nothing    in    this   resolution    super- 
sedes any  requirement  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution 
SEC.  3.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

At  least  once  every  6C  days,  the  F*resident 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  on 
the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  compliance  by 
Iraq  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  in  response 
to  Iraq  s  aggression 

Mr.  MICHEL  (durinp  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  thp  Joint  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois'' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MlCHKL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

F'ARl.IAMKNTARY   INgriRV 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  speci- 
fy that  under  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SOLARZ]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BR(X)MFIELD]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gei'Hardt]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell).  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  begin 
with  an  observation  that  1  think  all  of 
us  share. 

I  have  been  here  a  few  years,  and  for 
those  of  you  who  are  serving  for  the 
first  time,  let  me  tell  you  that  what 
you  have  witnessed  has  been  a  proud 
moment  in  the  democratic  process  and 
in  this  legislative  body.  I  am  proud  of 
my  Speaker  and  my  leader  and  the 
leader  on  the  Republican  side  and  my 
colleagues  in  what  has  been  character- 
ized, rightly  so.  as  historic  debate 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
those  who  had  the  resolve  to  start  the 
movement  to  say  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  share  in  the 
responsibility  in  a  major  decision  of 
this  kind  and  who  made  It  possible  to 
have  a  vote  prior  to  the  U.N.  maindated 
deadline.  Those  colleagues  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  Insisting  on 
maintaining  and  preserving  the  con- 
stitutional process  and  to  exercise  our 
responsibility  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Our  leadership  on  both  sides  needs  to 
be  commended  and  congratulated  for 
the  fact  that  they  together,  without  re- 
gard to  political  considerations,  made 
It  possible  for  us  to  participate  in  the 


debate  on  this  matter  and  for  the  con- 
sideration of  fulfilling  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  The  American 
people  owe  all  of  them  an  everlasting 
debt  of  gratitude. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  take  special  pride  in  the 
fact  that  members  of  our  committee 
were  especially  effective  in  the  presen- 
tation of  this  awesome  issue  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Mr  Hamilton,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  presented  one  point  of  view, 
along  with  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr  Solarz.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, presented  a  second  view,  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
ranking  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  We 
worked  together  in  order  to  consider 
and  fashion  some  of  the  points  and  the 
actual  language  that  is  before  you 
today  These  Members  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  did  so  in 
order  that  we  would  have  a  clear  de- 
bate in  this  House  on  this  subject  and 
the  American  people  could  see  how  our 
judgment  is  being  made. 

D  1340 

I  have  never  been  prouder  of  the  ef- 
fort which  was  made  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  debate.  Make  no  mis- 
take, my  friends,  that  what  you  are 
doing  here  and  what  you  have  been 
doing  IS  fulfilling,  to  the  ultimate,  the 
constitutional  responsibility  that  you 
were  elected  to  fulfill  and  that  you 
swore  to  uphold. 

That  is  what  you  are  doing.  And 
when  you  vote  on  this  resolution,  one 
way  or  the  other,  yes  or  no,  make  no 
mistake  about  your  actions,  you  are 
voting  to  empower  the  President  to  use 
the  awesome  military  force  of  the 
United  States  in  a  manner  that  is  nec- 
essary, to  secure  the  peace. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  There  is 
no  tomorrow  about  this  decision.  It  is 
a  decision  which  you  must  make  today, 
not  tomorrow  When  you  here  make 
the  decision  to  authorize  the  use  of 
military  force,  you  are  telling  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  implement  that 
authority,  and  make  no  mistake  about 
that. 

There  is  nothing  to  this  arugument 
that,  "Well,  he  is  going  to  implement 
it  at  his  discretion  "  He  Is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  He  will  carry  it  out. 
You  are  not  going  to  tell  him  in  the 
resolution  how  or  when  to  actually  do 
it.  like  9  o  clock  in  the  morning  or 
with  six  tanks  or  whatever. 

He  is  required  under  the  Constitution 
to  carry  out  the  responsibility  as  laid 
down  in  this  resolution,  which  says: 

Mr  President,  exhaust  all  diplomatic 
means,  report  to  the  Congress  you  have  done 


everything  you  know  how  to  do.  and  then  if 
you  have  to  use  military  authority,  we  want 
you  to  know  that  this  resolution  empowers 
you  to  use  that  force  " 

There  is  no  question  about  coming 
back  tomorrow  or  next  week  or  that 
you  in  some  way  have  ducked  this  deci- 
sion. 

With  regard  to  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, let  me  make  a  few 
points  and  read  to  you  from  the  case  of 
yfttcfielt  V.  LaiTd.  488  FEd  2d.  611  I  will 
insert  the  entire  case  into  the  Record. 
and  I  will  add  to  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  additional  related  material 

The  prevailing  opinion  in  this  case. 
1973,  Mitchell  versus  Laird: 

Any  attempt  to  require  a  declaration  of 
war  as  the  only  permissible  form  of  assent 
might  Involve  unforeseeable  domestic  and 
international  consequences,  without  any  ob- 
vious compensating  advantages  other  than  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  does  have  special 
solemnity  and  does  present  to  the  legislature 
an  unambiguous  choice  While  those  advan- 
tages are  not  negligible,  we  deem  it  a  politi- 
cal question  or.  to  phrase  It  more  accurately. 
a  discretionary  matter  for  Congress  to  decide 
in  which  form,  if  any.  it  will  give  Its  consent 
to  war  That  Is,  we  regard  the  Constitution 
as  contemplating  various  forms  of  congres- 
sional assent,  and  we  do  not  find  any  author- 
ity in  the  courts  to  require  Congress  to  em- 
ploy one  rather  than  another  form 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cite  that  simply  to 
point  out  that  every  element  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  fulfilled  as  you 
vote  on  this  issue 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  if 
this  resolution  is  approved,  is  giving 
its  assent:  it  is  providing  the  author- 
ity, the  legal  basis  for  the  President  to 
exercise  that  authority.  .\nd  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  letter  and  a  request  to 
Congress,  which  will  also  be  Inserted 
into  the  Record  in  full,  saying: 

I  ask  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
their  assent  at  this  time 

.^nd  that  is  what  we  will  be  doing 
when  you  vote  on  this.  And  because  of 
the  facts  that  are  before  us  now.  be- 
cause of  the  situation  that  exists.  I 
have  determined  that  I  must  support 
this  request,  and  I  intend  to  do  so.  And 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  a  consponsor  of 
the  pending  resolution  I  trust  in  your 
very  considered  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment you  will  decide  likewise. 

Mr.  Speai^er.  I  rise  in  support  o(  House  Joint 
Resolution  62  which  addresses  the  sir>gle 
most  important  issue  that  can  ever  confront 
tbis  institution — the  question  ot  war  and 
peace 

I  support  a  peaceful  settlement  that  secures 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  Right  rx)w  is  our 
last.  t)est  chance  to  achieve  i1.  The  way  to  do 
ft  IS  to  give  Saddam  Hussein  a  clear  message 
that  the  American  people  support  the  United 
Nations,  ttieir  President,  and  the  500.000 
troops  representing  28  nations  in  the  Saudi 
desert 

It  was  the  brutal  crushing  ot  Kuwait  that 
txought  us  to  this  point  If  there  is  to  be  war. 
only  one  individual  will  have  caused  it — Sad- 
dam Hussein — arxJ  he  can  restore  peace  by 


riKiving  his  troops  out  of  Kuwait  and  settle  his 
differences  in  a  p»eaceful  manner. 

This  crisis  that  confronts  our  Nation,  and  in- 
deed the  global  community  today  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  en- 
tire world.  With  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  we 
entered  a  penod  of  hope,  promise,  and  yes, 
penl.  That  peril  is  clearly  illustrated  by  Iraq's 
brutal  and  naked  aggression  against  Its  small- 
er neighbor  and  former  ally,  Kuwait.  It  Is  clear- 
ly illustrated  by  Iraq's  taking  of  thousands  of 
hostages  and  by  its  threatening  to  unleash  ter- 
ronst  death  squads  against  its  enemies.  These 
actions  fly  in  the  face  of  all  norms  of  inter- 
national law.  the  principles  upon  which  the 
United  Nations  was  founded,  and  our  aspira- 
tions tor  the  worid  of  the  future. 

This  ominous  trend  must  t>e  brought  to  an 
end 

House  Joint  Resolution  62  is  the  result  of 
long  and  extensive  deliberations  and  consulta- 
tions t>eh*reen  the  bipartisan  membership  of 
Congress  that  supports  its  adoption  and  that 
of  the  President  directly.  These  discussions 
and  negotiations  have  taken  place  since  the 
August  2  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  resolution  believe  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  speak  up  and  exert  its 
will — one  way  or  another. 

I  wouW  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  content  of  this  resolution.  Simply 
stated,  this  resolution  gives  conditional  ap- 
proval for  the  use  of  U.S.  military  force  pursu- 
ant to  U.N,  Security  Council  Resolution  678 
which  embodies  the  achievement  of  imple- 
mentation of  1 1  previously  passed  Secunty 
Council  Resolutions— 660,  661,  662,  664.  665, 
666.  667.  669.  670.  674,  and  677— which  inv 
pose  international  economic  sarx:tions  and  re- 
quire wittxjrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  occupied 
Kuwait.  House  Joint  Resolution  62  does  not 
endorse  any  future  actions  which  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Security  Council.  That  judg- 
ment, ttiat  potential  future  judgment,  is  re- 
served for  Congress  at  that  time,  in  other 
words,  our  options,  our  future  options — those 
of  Congress — have  t>een  preserved. 

House  Joint  Resolution  62  authorizes  the 
use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  U.N. 
Resolution  678  and  other  congressionally 
marxJated  conditions.  This  authonty  is  condi- 
tional upon  the  reportirig  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1  (b)  which  stipulate  that  the  United  States 
has  used  all  diplomatic  and  other  peaceful 
means  to  obtain  Iraqi  compliarrce  with,  and  im- 
plementation of  the  12  previously  passed  U.N, 
Secunty  Council  resolutions.  In  addition,  the 
President  must  assure  Congress  through  this 
report  that  those  efforts  have  not  and  woukj 
not  be  successful  in  achieving  Iraqi  compli- 
ance with  those  same  Security  Counal  resolu- 
tions. Finally,  this  joint  resolution  mandates  an 
additional  requirement  upon  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  at  least  once  every  60 
days  on  the  status  of  efforts  to  obtain  Iraqi 
compliance  with  those  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  62  mandates 
real  requirements  upon  tlie  President  to  com- 
ply with  congressiofwl  concerns  before  exer- 
cising the  use  of  military  force. 

House  Joint  Resolution  62  authorizes  the 
conditkjnal  approval  for  ttie  use  of  military 
force.  This  affirms  the  constitutional  authorities 
and  responsibilities  that  are  granted  solely  to 
Congress  on  the   issue  of   war  and  peace. 


More   importantly,   this  joint   resolution   offers 
Memt)ers  of  Congress  a  clear-cut  choice. 

That  of  authorizirig  ihe  potential  use  of  mili- 
tary force  in  order  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  this  cnsis.  It  is  a  choice  of  yes  or  no. 
This  joint  resolution  contains  no  figleaf  or  hid- 
den agenda,  it  is  straight  fonward.  It  offers  us 
the  opportunity  to  make  the  simple  judgment 
in  favor  of.  or  opposition  to  the  use  of  military 
force  in  confronting  the  cnsis  tjefore  us.  Sim- 
ply stated,  this  joint  resolution  reaffirms  the 
principles  of  shared  powers  on  matters  of  war 
and  peace  as  reflected  in  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

I  would  also  note  that  this  resolution  while 
not  using  the  constitutional  language,  is  the 
legal  and  practical  equivalent  thereof  and 
meets  all  the  constitutional  tests.  (Mitchell  v. 
Laird  (488  F.2nd  611  (1973.))  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  conditional  declaration  of  war— condi- 
tional upon  the  requirements  ot  House  Joint 
Resolution  62.  the  implementation  of  this  reso- 
lution by  the  President  and  the  constitutional 
obligations  of  the  President. 

I  tielieve  that  this  resolution  will  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  war  by  convirwing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  American  and  intemational  resolve  is 
steadfast  and  unwavenng. 

Accordingly,  passage  of  this  conditional  au- 
thority IS  the  best  means  by  which  to  avoid 
war  arxi  compel  Saddam  Hussein  to  leave  Ku- 
wait. Passage  of  this  joint  resolution  denv 
onstrates  that  the  American  people  are  telling 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq's  leadership  that 
their  illegal  and  barbaric  actions  against  the 
Kuwaiti  people  and  indeed  all  peoples  of  the 
world,  cannot  t>e  tolerated. 

House  Joint  Resolution  62  strengthens  the 
unprecedented  interr^tional  resolve  which  has 
tieen  demonstrated  against  Iraq.  It  strengthens 
the  international  coalition  of  the  U.N.  Secunty 
Council's  actions  against  Iraq.  This  resolution 
tells  the  American  people  that  we  Ijelieve  it 
essential  that  we,  the  United  States,  continue 
to  work  within  the  context  of  the  intemational 
alliance  that  we  have  assembled  in  concert 
against  Saddam  Hussein. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  demonstrates  our 
support  for  the  half  million  United  States 
tioops  that  are  tselng  deployed  against  Iraq.  It 
demonsti'ates  that  commitment  to  their  families 
and  fnends,  and  as  such  the  American  people 
who  are  the  ultimate  artnters  of  the  decision 
we  face  today. 

It  IS  my  view  that  the  Amencan  people  want 
to  know  one  way  or  another  tx)w  their  elected 
representatives  stand  on  this  issue.  I.  for  one, 
support  the  conditional  auttrorization  of  military 
force  because  I  believe  it  represents  the  most 
likely  way  to  restore  peace. 

Over  the  past  5  nxKiths.  Saddam  Hussein 
has  received  messages  from  scores  of  world 
leaders,  private  citizens,  and  the  international 
community  as  embodied  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  has  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all.  Now  It  is  time  for  Saddam  Hussein  to 
hear  from  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  Our  message  is  plain  and  simple — 
support  peace  through  wittxJrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. 

In  assessing  ttie  effk^acy  of  economic  sanc- 
tions, we  must  ask:  are  tfiey  working  and  can 
they  meet  our  objectives? 
The  facts  are  clear: 
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Ecorx>mcally.  they  are  working  quite  effec- 
tively. Littie  IS  getting  in  or  out  of  Iraq 

Militanly.  ttiey  are  eroding  Iraq's  capacity  tc 
fight  but  there  is  rx)  evidence  ttiat  tfiey  are 
precluding  Iraq  from  figfiting  or  that  they  are 
affecting  Iraq's  will  to  fight. 

Politically,  there  is  no  evidence  ttiat  Saddam 
Hussein  has  accepted  the  corxJitions  of  the 
U.N.  resolutions.  To  tlie  contrary,  he  is  not 
leaving  Kuwait,  he  is  incorporating  it  into  Iraq 
He  IS  not  recognizing  basic  human  nghts.  he 
IS  abusing  to  the  extreme,  basic  human  nghts. 
Regrettably.  I  see  no  indications  ttiat  sanc- 
tions alone  will  force  Saddam  Hussem  to 
make  the  necessary  political  changes  to  ac 
cept  the  U.N.  resolutions. 

I  sincerely  tjelieve  tfiat  our  positive  action  on 
this  resolution  may  finally  convince  Saddam 
Hussein  to  comply  with  the  UN.  resolutions 
and  it  strengthens  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  the  coalition  of  other  nations  No 
one  expects  at  this  late  date.  Saddam  Hussem 
will  pull  out  of  Kuwait  by  midnight  January  15. 
Indeed,  he  said  he  will  not.  Therefore  if  we  are 
to  avert  a  showdown,  there  must  be  negotia- 
tions. If  there  Is  no  credible  threat  of  force  be- 
cause the  Congress  does  not  authonze  the 
use  of  force,  it  will  be  impossible  for  ttie  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  Nations  to  solve  the  prot> 
lem.  Without  a  creditjle  threat  of  the  use  of 
force,  which  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
provide.  Saddam  Hussein  will  just  stay  put  m 
Kuwait  and  extract  a  much  higher  price  from 
the  United  States  and  the  world  community 
than  he  already  has. 

Of  course.  Oieoretically.  the  President  couia, 
even  if  this  resolution  is  not  adopted,  order  the 
use  of  force.  But  we  all  know  that  this  would 
create  a  constitutional  cnsis  with  efforts  of  inv 
peachment  and  funding  fights  on  every  tjill 
going  through  the  Congress 

But  with  passage  of  tins  resolution  and  a 
credible  threat  to  use  force  Ijehind  them,  the 
President  may  not  have  to  use  force  at  all 
After  ttie  deadline  ot  January  15  passes,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  chance  ot  negotiations  and 
a  peaceful  resolution  to  this  mess,  we  need  to 
give  the  President  the  suppon  of  Congress 

Otherwise  sanctions  may  be  in  place  forever 
and  never  bring  atioul  the  desired  result, 
which  IS  to  get  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait 
so  that  fie  doesnl  get  any  turttier  reward  for 
his  aggression, 

Saddam  Hussein  shoukj  take  no  solace  m 
heanng  the  diffenng  views  of  Congress  today 
One  essential  ingredient,  and  indeed  the 
sti'ength  of  our  democracy  is  our  tolerance 
and  defense  of  dissenting  views  Today,  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  hear  our  voices  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  but  at  the  end  of  the  day , 
fie  Will  hear  the  single  voice  of  our  unity  and 
resolve  against  his  illegal  and  tMrbanc  aggres- 
sion 
The  documents  refened  to  are  as  foltows: 

U.N.  Security  Council  Resolitions 
Regarding  Persia-v  Gllf  Crisis 

resolltion  6«0— august  2.  1990 
Condemns  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  de- 
mands  immediate   and   unconditional   with- 
drawal of  Iraqi  forces 

RESOLUTION  661  — AUGUST  6.  1990 

Imposes  trade  embargo  and  financial  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  and  Iraqi-occupied  Ku- 
wait.   I  Medical    supplies    and    humanitarian 
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foodstuffs  are  exempt  from  the  trade  embar- 
go.) 

RESOLimON  iSa— AUGUST  9,  1990 

Declares  Iraq's  annexation  of  Kuwait  null 
and  void,  and  demands  that  Iraq  rescind  the 
annexation. 

RESOLUTION  «4— AUGUST  18.  1980 

Demands  that  Iraq  permit  immediate  safe 
departure  of  foreiRn  nationals  from  Iraq  and 
Kuwait.  Demands  rescindment  of  Iraq's  or- 
ders to  withdraw  diplomatic  immunit.v  and 
close  diplomatic  missions  in  Kuwait. 

RESOLUTION  6Si— AUGUST  ».  1990 

Calls  upon  states  to  enforce  the  trade  em- 
bargo against  Iraq  and  Iraqi -occupied  Ku- 
wait. 

RESOLUTION  66fr— SEHTEMBER  14.  1980 

Provides  for  humanitarian  provision  of  any 
necessary  food  and  medical  supplies  to  Iraq 
and  Kuwait. 

RESOLUTION  867— SEPTEMBER  16.  1990 

Demands  that  Iraq  protect  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel and  premises,  and  take  no  action  that 
hinders  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
RESOLLTION  669— SEPTEMBER  21.  1980 

Authorizes  Sanctions  Committee  to  exam- 
ine requests  for  assistance  from  states  con- 
fronted with  special  economic  problems  re- 
lated to  the  sanctions. 

RESOLUTION  670— SEPTEMBER  ».  1990 

Requires  states  to  cooperate  with  air  em- 
bargo.  and  to  detain  any  ships  that  are  being 
used  to  violate  the  sanctions.  Food  and  med- 
ical supplies  being  shipped  for  humanitarian 
reasons  are  exempt,  but  subject  to  authoriza- 
tion. 

RESOLUTION  674 — OCTOBER  29.  1990 

Reminds  Iraq  that  it  is  liable  under  inter- 
national law  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury 
arising  in  regard  to  Kuwait  and  third  states 
and  their  nationals  as  a  result  of  Iraq's  inva- 
sion and  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

RESOLLTTION  677— NOVEMBER  28.  1990 

Condemns  Iraqi  attempts  to  alter  Kuwait's 
demographic  composition  and  destroy  Ku- 
waiti civil  records,  and  mandates  stepe  to  be 
taken  by  the  U.N  to  safeguard  the  demo- 
graphic composition  of  Kuwait. 

RESOLUTION  67»— NOVEMBER  29.  1990 

Authorizes  member  states  to  use  all  means 
necessary  to  uphold  the  above  resolutions 
and  restore  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  region,  unless  Iraq  fully  complies  with 
the  above  resolutions  on  or  before  January 
15.  1991. 

U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION  678  (1990) 

(Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  its 

2963rd  meeting,  on  29  November  1990) 

The  Security  Council,  recalling,  and  reaf- 
firming its  resolutions  660  (1990i  of  2  August 
1990.  661  (1990)  of  6  August  1990.  662  (1990)  of  9 
August  1990.  664  (1990)  of  18  August  1990.  66S 
(19901  of  25  August  1990.  666  (1990i  of  13  Sep- 
tember 1990.  667  (19901  of  16  September  1990. 
669  (1990)  of  24  September  1990.  670  (I990i  of  25 
September  1990.  674  (1990i  of  29  October  1990 
and  677  ( 1990)  of  28  November  1990. 

Noting  that,  despite  all  efforts  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  Iraq  refuses  to  comply  with  ita 
obligation  to  implement  resolution  660  (1990) 
and  the  above-mentioned  subsequent  rel- 
evant resolutions,  in  flagrant  contempt  of 
the  Security  Council. 

Mindful  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Determined  to  secure  full  compliance  with 
Ita  decisions. 


Acting  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 

1.  Demands  that  Iraq  comply  fully  with 
resolution  660  (1990)  and  all  subsequent  rel- 
evant resolutions,  and  decides,  while  main- 
taining all  its  decisions,  to  allow  Iraq  one 
final  opportunity,  as  a  pause  of  goodwill,  to 
do  so: 

2.  Authorizes  Member  States  co-operating 
with  the  Government  of  Kuwait,  unless  Iraq 
on  or  before  15  January  1991  fully  imple- 
ments, as  set  forth  in  paragraph  1  above,  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  to  use  all  necessary 
means  to  uphold  and  implement  resolution 
660  (1990)  and  all  subsequent  relevant  resolu- 
tions and  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area; 

3.  Requests  all  States  to  provide  appro- 
priate support  for  the  actions  undertaken  in 
pursuance  of  paragraph  2  of  the  present  reso- 
lution: 

Mitchell  v  Laird 

(Summary  of  D.C.  Circuit  Court  Decision  In 

1973) 

Any  attempt  to  require  a  declaration  of 
war  as  the  only  permissible  form  of  assent 
might  involve  unforeseeable  domestic  and 
international  consequences,  without  any  ob- 
vious compensating  advantages  other  than  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  does  have  special 
solemnity  and  does  present  to  the  legislature 
an  unambiguous  choice  While  those  advan- 
tages are  not  negligible,  we  deem  it  a  politi- 
cal question,  or.  to  phrase  it  more  accu- 
rately, a  discretionary  matter  for  Congress 
to  decide  in  which  form.  If  any.  it  will  give 
its  consent  to  ..  .  war.  .  .  .  That  is.  we  re- 
gard the  Constitution  as  contemplating  var- 
ious forms  of  congressional  assent,  and  we  do 
not  find  any  authority  in  the  courts  to  re- 
quire Congress  to  employ  one  rather  than 
another  form.  .      .  (emphasis  added]. 

congressional  research  service. 

Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1991. 
To:  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  At- 
tention: Dante  B.  Fascell. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject    Legal  Effect  of  H  J.  Res.  62  Author- 
izing the  Use  of  Military  Force. 

This  is  in  response  to  your  request  regard- 
ing H.J.  Res.  62.  Specifically,  you  asked 
whether  the  resolution  constitutes  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Iraq  and  what  legal  effect 
It  would  have  upon  enactment  and  upon  sat- 
isfaction of  the  condition  stated  in  sub- 
section (b)(2). 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that 
under  international  law  a  declaration  of  war 
Is  no  longer  deemed  a  necessary  predicate  for 
a  state  of  war  to  exist.  At  one  time  the  au- 
thorities and  even  an  international  conven- 
tion asserted  that  a  declaration  was  nec- 
essary '  But  it  now  appears  to  be  agreed  that 
a  state  of  war  can  exist  as  the  result  of  an 
armed  conflict  regardless  of  whether  a  dec- 
laration of  war  has  been  issued 

Nonetheless,  a  declaration  of  war  can  Itself 
create  a  state  of  war  between  two  or  more 
states,  even  absent  armed  conflict.  "The  dec- 
laration of  war  creates  the  legal  status  of 
war.  .  .  .  (T)he  announcement  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  peace  has  been  transmuted 
Into  war.  and  that  the  law  of  war  has  re- 
placed the  law  of  peace   "2 

Neither  international  law  nor  United 
States  law  decrees  any  particular  form  or 
content  for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  enact- 
ments declaring  war  with  respect  to  the  War 
of  1812.  the  Mexican-American  War.  the 
Spanish-American    War.    World   War   I.   and 
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World  War  II  all  provided  in  explicit  terms 
that  "a  State  of  war  exists.  "  or  is  'declared 
to  exist.  "  between  the  United  States  and  the 
enemy  in  question. ^  Several  enactments  in 
the  nineteenth  century  that  have  been 
termed  conditional  declarations  of  war.  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  use  that  language  « 
More  recent  enactments  have  conditionally 
authorized  the  President  to  "use  force"  or 
the  "armed  forces"  or  "whatever  means  may 
be  necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms  "  in 
particular  situations.* 

What  constitutes  a  declaration  of  war.  In 
short,  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tive intent  If  an  enactment  declares  that  a 
state  of  war  exists,  or  shall  exist  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  the  legislative  Intent  is 
clear  But  no  particular  verbal  formula  is 
necessary  for  a  given  enactment  to  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  war 

H.J.  Res.  62  would  authorize  the  President 
"to  use  United  States  Armed  Forces  pursu- 
ant to  United  Nations  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 678  (1990)  in  order  to  achieve  imple- 
mentation" of  the  various  resolutions  the 
Security  Council  has  adopted  with  respect  to 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  That  grant  of  au- 
thorit.v  Is  made  conditional  upon  commu- 
nication by  the  President  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  pro  tern  of  the 
Senate  that  "all  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  to  obtain  compliance 
by  Iraq  with  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions  .  .  .  have  not  been  and 
would  not  be  successful  in  obtaining  such 
compliance."  At  most  the  resolution  would 
seem  to  be  a  conditional  declaration  of  war. 
as  certain  conditions  have  to  be  met  before 
its  authorization  of  the  use  of  force  takes  ef- 
fect. But  whether  it  should  be  deemed  to  be 
a  conditional  declaration  of  war  would  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  legislative  Intent  If  Con- 
gress intends  that  it  be  so.  nothing  in  its  for- 
mulation would  prevent  it  from  operating  as 
such  a  conditional  declaration. 

If  it  is  deemed  to  be  a  conditional  declara- 
tion of  war.  it  would  seem  to  have  no  imme- 
diate legal  Impact  under  either  domestic  or 
International  law  upon  enactment.  It  would 
not  at  that  point  create  the  legal  status  of 
war.  because  its  conditions  would  not  yet 
have  been  met.  Only  upon  the  President  s 
communication  to  Congress  of  the  failure 
and  futility  of  peaceful  means  of  obtaining 
Iraq's  compliance  with  the  United  Nations 
resolutions  could  the  measure  constitute  a 
declaration  of  war  and  thus  create  the  legal 
status  of  war,  if  Congress  so  intends. 

I  hope  the  above  is  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest. If  we  may  be  of  additional  assistance, 
please  call  on  us. 

David  M.  Ackerman. 

Legislative  Attorney 
FCXyPNOTES 
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>3ee.  CRS.  Iraq  Kuwait  Issues  Concerning  a  V  S 
Declaration  of  War  Appendix  C  {Nov  30.  1990)  (Re- 
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<See  Resolution  15  of  the  asth  Congress  In  1858  (  A 
Resolution  for  the  Adjustment  of  Difficulties  with 
Paraguay.'  which  authonrett  the  President  to 
"adopt  such  measures  and  use  such  force  as.  In  his 
Judgment,  may  be  necessary  and  advisable  in  the 
event  of  a  refusal  of  Just  satisfaction  by  the  Govern 
ment  of  Paraguay  i.  28  Stat  674  (1890)  (a  Joint  reso 
lutlon  authorizing  the  President  to  take  such 
measures  as  In  his  Judgment  may  be  necessary  to 
promptly  obtain  Indemnity  from  the  Venexaelan 
Steam  Transportation  Company  of  New  York 
and  to  secure  this  end  he  Is  authonied  to  employ 


such  mt-ans  nr  exert  18p  suth  power  a."*  may  be  nec- 
essary 1  28  Stat  976  il89.Si  .a  joint  resolution  re- 
Karding  a  ijnevance  tietweer.  a  naturalized  titiien  of 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  which  simply  directed 
tho  President  to  Insist  upon  the  payment  of  the 
airrntHj  upon  in  liquidation  of  the  claim    >   and  30 

Stat  738  '18981  istatirw  that  Ciitia  ouKht  to  l*  free. 
demandinx  that  Spain  rfluiQuish  all  authority  in 
Cuba,  and  empow.Tinj!  the  President  to  use  the  en- 
tire land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  sut  h  extent  a*  may  be  nei  essary  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effect"). 

■  See  P  I,  8.V7  (Mar  9.  19571  (the  Middle  Easti  P  L 
84-4  i.Jan  29  1956i  (Formosa).  PL  88-408  (Aug  10. 
19641  (the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution),  and  PL  87-733 
(Oct   3.  19621  (Cubai 

The  White  Ho'Cse. 
Washington.  DC.  August  9.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Washington.  DC 

DEAR  Mr  Speaker:  On  August  2.  1990,  Iraq 
Invaded  and  occupied  the  sovereign  state  of 
Kuwait  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  In  the  period  since 
August  2,  Iraq  has  massed  an  enormous  and 
sophisticated  war  machine  on  the  Kuwaiti- 
Saudi  Arabian  border  and  in  southern  Iraq, 
capable  of  initiating  further  hostilities  with 
little  or  no  additional  preparation.  Iraq's  ac- 
tions pose  a  direct  threat  to  neighboring 
countries  and  to  vital  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

In  response  to  this  threat  and  aaer  receiv- 
ing the  request  of  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  ordered  the  forward  deployment  of 
substantial  elements  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  into  the  region.  I  am  provid- 
ing this  report  on  the  deployment  and  mis- 
sion of  our  Armed  Forces  in  accordance  with 
my  desire  that  Congress  be  fully  informed 
and  consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. 

Two  squadrons  of  F  15  aircraft,  one  bridge 
of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Armed  Forces  began  arriving  in 
Saudi  Arabia  at  approximately  9:00  a.m. 
(EDT)  on  August  8.  1990  Additional  U.S.  air. 
naval,  and  ground  Forces  also  will  be  de- 
coyed. The  Forces  are  equipped  for  combat. 
and  their  mission  is  defensive  They  are  pre- 
pared to  take  action  in  concert  with  Saudi 
forces,  friendly  regional  forces,  and  others  to 
deter  Iraqi  aggression  and  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  do  not  believe  involvement  in  hostilities 
Is  imminent:  to  the  contrary,  it  is  my  belief 
that  this  deployment  will  facilitate  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  crisis  If  necessary,  how- 
ever, the  Forces  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  Although  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  the  practice  scope  and  duration  of 
this  deployment,  our  Armed  Forces  will  re- 
main so  long  as  their  presence  is  required  to 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  region  and 
desired  by  the  Saudi  government  to  enhance 
the  capability  of  Saudi  armed  forces  to  de- 
fend the  Kingdom. 

I  have  taken  these  actions  pursuant  to  my 
constitutional  authority  Uj  conduct  our  for- 
eign relations  and  as  Commander  m  Chief 
These  actions  are  in  exercise  of  our  inherent 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense 1  look  forward  to  correction  with  the 
Congress  in  helping  to  restore  peace  and  sta- 
bility to  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House 
Washington.  DC.  August  9.  1990. 
Hon  Thomas  S  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  On  August  2.  1990,  I  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that,  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 204(b)  of  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act.  50  U.SC.  section 
1703(bi.  and  section  201  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act.  50  U  S.C.  section  1621,  I  exer- 
cised my  statutory  authority  to  declare  a 
national  emergency  and  to  issue  two  Execu- 
tive orders  that  imposed  a  comprehensive 
economic  embargo  against  Iraq  and  blocked 
both  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  governmen:  property 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  under  the  control  of  U.S.  persons. 

In  the  days  after  the  imposition  of  U.S. 
economic  sanctions,  the  Iraqi  government 
has  tightened  its  unlawful  grip  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Kuwait  and  has  installed  a  puppet 
regime  that  in  no  way  represents  the  people 
or  legitimate  Government  of  Kuwait.  On  Au- 
gust 6,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
to  bring  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait to  an  end  and  to  restore  the  sov- 
ereignty, independence,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Kuwait,  decided  that  all  nations 
shall  impose  sweeping  economic  sanctions 
against  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

Today,  I  have  taken  additional  steps  to  re- 
spond to  these  developments  and  to  ensure 
that  the  economic  measures  we  are  taking 
with  respect  to  Iraq  and  Kuwait  conform  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
661  of  August  6,  1990  Specifically,  pursuant 
to  section  204(bi  of  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act,  50  U  S  C.  sec- 
tion 1703(bi.  section  201  of  the  National 
Emergencies  Act.  50  U.S.C.  section  1621.  and 
the  United  Nations  Participation  Act.  22 
U.S.C.  section  287(c).  I  have  issued  two  new 
Executive  orders. 

The  order  I  have  issued  with  resi)ect  to 
Iraq: 

Prohibits  exports  and  imports  of  goods  and 
services  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq, 
and  any  activity  that  promotes  or  is  in- 
tended to  promote  such  exportation  and  im- 
portation: 

Prohibits  any  dealing  by  a  U.S.  person  in 
connection  with  property  of  Iraq:  origin  ex- 
ported from  Iraq  after  August  6,  1990,  or  in- 
tended for  exportation  to  or  from  Iraq  to  any 
country,  and  related  activities: 

Prohibits  transactions  related  to  travel  to 
or  from  Iraq  or  to  activities  by  any  such  per- 
son within  Iraq,  except  for  transactions  nec- 
essary for  prompt  departure  from  Iraq,  the 
conduct  of  official  business  of  the  United 
States  Government  or  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  journalistic  travel: 

Prohibits  transactions  related  to  transpor- 
tation to  or  from  Iraq,  or  the  use  of  vessels 
or  aircraft  registered  in  Iraq  by  US  persons: 
Prohibits  the  performance  by  any  US.  per- 
son of  any  contract  in  supp)ort  of  certain  cat- 
egories of  projects  in  Iraq: 

Prohibits  the  commitment  or  transfer  of 
funds  or  other  financial  or  economic  re- 
sources by  any  U.S.  person  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq,  or  any  other  person  in  Iraq: 

Blocks  all  property  of  the  Government  of 
Iraq  now  or  hereafter  located  in  the  United 
States  or  in  the  possession  or  control  of  U  S. 
persons,  including  their  foreign  branches: 
and 

Clarifies  that  the  definition  of  U.S.  persons 
includes  vessels  of  US  registry. 

In  a  separate  order.  I  have  extended  to  Ku- 
wait all  economic  sanctions  currently  in  ef- 
fect against  Iraq.  Specifically,  that  order: 

Prohibits  exports  and  imports  of  goods  and 
services  between  the  United  States  and  Ku- 
wait, and  any  activity  that  promotes  or  is 
intended  to  promote  such  exportation  or  im- 
portation: 

Prohibits  any  dealing  by  a  U.S  person  in 
connection  with  property  of  Kuwaiti  origin 
exported  from  Kuwait  after  August  6,  1990,  or 
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intended  for  exportation  to  or  from  Kuwait 
to  any  country,  and  related  activities: 

Prohibits  transactions  related  to  travel  to 
or  from  Kuwait  or  to  activities  by  any  such 
person  within  Kuwait,  except  for  trans- 
actions necessary  for  prompt  departure  from 
Kuwait,  the  conduct  of  official  business  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  journalistic  travel; 

Prohibits  transactions  related  to  transpor- 
tation to  or  from  Kuwait,  or  the  use  of  ves- 
sels or  aircraft  registered  in  Kuwait  by  U.S. 
persons: 

Prohibits  the  performance  by  any  US  per- 
son of  any  contract  in  support  of  certain  cat- 
egories of  projects  in  Kuwait; 

Prohibits  the  commitment  or  transfer  of 
funds  or  other  financial  or  economic  re- 
sources by  any  U.S.  person  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait,  or  any  other  person  m  Ku- 
wait: 

Blocks  all  property  of  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  now  or  hereafter  located  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  in  the  possession  or  control  of 
U.S.  persons,  including  their  foreign 
branches:  and 

Clarifies  that  definition  of  US,  persons  In- 
cludes vessels  of  U.S.  registry. 

Today's  orders  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  is  authorized  to  take 
such  actions,  including  the  promulgation  of 
rules  and  regulations,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  those  orders. 
The  orders  were  effective  at  8;55  p.m.  e.d.t.. 
August  9.  1990. 

The  declarations  of  national  em.ergency 
made  by  Executive  Orders  12722  and  '.2723. 
and  any  other  provision  of  those  orders  not 
inconsistent  with  today's  orders,  remain  in 
force  and  are  unaffected  by  today's  orders. 

1  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  each  of  today's  or- 
ders. 

Sincerely. 

George  Bush. 

The  WnrrE  House. 
Washington.  DC.  Sovember  16.  1990. 
Hon  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  There  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  important  developments  m  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  since  my  letter  of  August  9, 
1990,  inform.ing  you  of  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  response  to  Iraq's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  In  the  spirit  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  between  our  two  branches  of 
Government  and  in  the  firTT.  belief  that 
working  together  as  we  have  we  car  best 
protect  and  advance  the  Nation's  interests,  1 
wanted  t<)  update  you  on  these  develop- 
ments 

As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  and 
Allied  and  other  friendly  governments  have 
introduced  elements  of  their  Armed  Forces 
into  the  region  m  response  to  L-ai;  s 
unprovoked  and  unlawful  aggression  and  at 
the  request  of  regional  governments  In  view 
of  Iraq's  continued  occupation  of  Kuwait,  de- 
fiance of  10  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions demanding  unconditional  withdrawal, 
and  sustained  threat  to  other  friendly  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  1  determined  that  the 
U.S.  deployments  begun  m  August  should 
continue  Accordingly,  on  November  8.  after 
consultations  with  our  Allies  and  coalition 
partners.  I  announced  the  continued  deploy- 
ment of  US,  Armed  Forces  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  These  Forces  include  a  heavy 
US  Army  Corps  and  a  Marine  expeditionary 
force  with  an  additional  brigade  In  addition, 
three  aircraft  carriers,  a  battleship,  appro- 
priate escort  ships,  a  naval  amphibious  land- 
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lag    group,    and    a    squadron    of    maritime 

preposltlonlnsr   ships   will    join   other  naval 
unila  In  the  area 

I  want  Uii  emphasize  that  this  development 
la  In  line  with  the  steady  buildup  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  In  the  region  over  the  last  3 
months  and  Is  a  continuation  of  the  deploy- 
ment described  In  my  letter  of  August  9.  1 
also  want  to  emphasize  that  the  mission  of 
our  Armed  Forces  has  not  changed.  Our 
Forces  are  in  the  Gulf  region  In  the  exercise 
of  our  Inherent  right  of  Individual  and  col- 
lective self-defense  against  Iraq's  aggression 
and  consistent  with  V  N.  Security  Council 
resolutions  related  to  Iraq's  ongoing  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait.  The  United  States  and  other 
nations  continue  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis.  We  and  our  coalition  part- 
ners share  the  common  goals  of  achieving 
the  Immediate,  complete,  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait,  the 
restoration  of  Kuwait's  legitimate  govern- 
ment, the  protection  of  the  lives  of  citizens 
held  hostage  by  Iraq  both  In  Kuwait  and 
Iraq,  and  the  restoration  of  security  and  sta- 
bility In  the  region.  The  deployment  will  en- 
sure that  the  coalition  has  an  adequate  of- 
fensive military  option  should  that  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  our  common  goals. 

In  my  August  9  letter,  I  indicated  that  I 
did  not  believe  that  involvement  In  hos- 
tilities was  imminent.  Indeed,  It  was  my  be- 
lief that  the  deployment  would  facilitate  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis.  I  also  stated 
that  our  Armed  Forces  would  remain  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  so  long  as  required  to 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  region  and 
desired  by  host  governments.  My  view  on 
these  matters  has  not  changed. 

I  appreciate  the  views  you  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  leadership  have  ex- 
pressed throughout  the  past  3  months  during 
our  consultations.  I  look  forward  to  contin- 
ued consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  in  pursuit  of  peace,  stability,  and 
security  in  the  Gulf  region. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush. 

Declare  War  CoNornoNALLY 
(By  Doug  Bandow) 

Washington— When  President  Bush 
consults  with  Congressional  leaders  today  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  he  rejwrtedly  will 
seek  to  devise  a  way  to  involve  Congress 
without  restricting  his  options  or  authority 
as  Commander  in  Chief  Fortunately,  just 
such  a  mechanism  exists:  a  conditional  dec- 
laration of  war  authorizing  the  President  to 
take  military  steps  if  certain  specified  condi- 
tions are  met 

While  previous  Presidents  have  acted  uni- 
laterally, and  almost  certainly  unconsti- 
tutionally, In  committing  military  forces 
without  Congressional  consent,  such  cases 
cannot  justify  this  President's  acting  law- 
lessly President  Bush— if  he  takes  the  Con- 
stitution seriously— has  to  gain  Congres- 
sional authorization  for  an  attack  against 
Iraqi  forces 

Unlike  a  declaration  of  war,  a  conditional 
declaration  would  not  signal  imminent  hos- 
tilities Rather,  like  a  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion. It  would  provide  the  legal  basis  for  fu- 
ture offensive  action.  The  war-making  deci- 
sion would  still  rest  primarily  with  the 
President. 

Although  long-since  forgotten,  a  condi- 
tional declaration  would  not  be  unprece- 
dented. In  fact.  Congress  passed  conditional 
declarations  of  war  on  four  separate  occa- 
sions. 

The  first,  against  Paraguay  in  1858,  fol- 
lowed the  shelling  of  a  naval  vessel.  The  sec- 


ond, against  Venezuela  in  1871,  demanded  In- 
demnity for  two  American  steamships  that 
were  seized  improperly  The  third.  In  1895, 
threatened  Spain  over  a  debt  owed  U)  an 
.^merlcan  citizen  for  property  destroyed  In 
Cuba  in  1886,  In  each  case,  the  declarations 
led  to  negotiations  and  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

The  fourth  and  most  Important,  precedent 
was  In  1896,  when  Congress  approved  a  joint 
resolution  demanding  a  Spanish  withdrawal 
from  Cuba  and  Instructing  the  President  to 
use  military  force  to  enforce  the  resolution 
The  result  was  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Involving  Congress  would  have  several  ad- 
vantages First,  the  President  would  have  tx5 
decide  on  his  goals  and  articulate  what  he 
expects  war  to  achieve  When  he  frets  over  a 
possible  Iraqi  nuclear  weapon,  for  example, 
he  suggests  that  his  objective  is  overthrow- 
ing Saddam  Hussein  rather  than  liberating 
Kuwait  The  uncertainty  over  what  George 
Bush  Intends  not  only  makes  it  harder  for 
him  to  unite  this  country,  but  also  leaves 
Mr  Hussein  uncertain  as  to  exactly  what 
step  or  steps  will  avert  war. 

Second,  going  to  Congress  would  fulfill  the 
Constitution's  dictates  by  allowing  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  to  decide  whether  the 
President's  goals  warrant  war  This  is  par- 
ticularly Important  since  the  President's 
strategy  resembles  a  giant  balt-and-swltch 
operation — he  has  moved  from  defensive  to 
offensive  objectives  without  bothering  to  ac- 
knowledge, let  alone  explain,  the  change 
Congress  could  ratify  Mr.  Bush's  course,  de- 
cide for  a  limited  war  ito  free  Kuwait  but  not 
conquer  Iraq,  for  instance  i,  or  say  no,  forcing 
the  Administration  to  rely  on  sanctions. 

Third,  a  Congressional  debate  would  allow 
the  American  people  to  voice  their  opinion 
Polls  suggest  that  average  citizens  are  less 
interested  In  fighting  to  defend  cheap  gas, 
feudal  aristocracies,  jobs  and  a  Utopian  new 
world  order  than  are  State  Department  offi- 
cials and  think-tank  analysts.  If  the  Presi- 
dent believes  his  objectives  are  worth  a  war, 
he  should  spell  them  out  and  subject  them  to 
a  full  and  fair  debate. 

President  Bush's  apparent  willingness  to 
sacrifice  thousands  of  lives  for  dubious  goals 
cannot  be  beyond  debate  Moreover,  by  law 
the  final  decision  on  war  rests  with  Con- 
gress Although  such  constitutional  niceties 
may  seem  unduly  restrictive  in  the  modern 
age.  respect  for  the  law  is  the  most  fun- 
damental difference  between  a  free  society 
like  our  own  and  a  totalitarian  hellhole  like 
Iraq. 

MEMORA.NDinn  ON  Past  Congressional 
Authorizations  kor  the  Use  of  Force 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1991. 
Subject:  Some  Past  Congressional  Author- 
izations for  the  Use  of  Force. 
Author  Mark  M.  Lowenthal,  Senior  Special- 
ist in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
The  ongoing  crisis  In  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
raised  the  issue  of  whether  and  how  Congress 
should  assert  Its  role  over  the  possible  en- 
gagement of  US.  forces  In  hostilities  against 
Iraq.  Assuming  that  Congress  feels  that  It 
should  have  a  definitive  vote  on  this  Issue. 
several  avenues  are  possible.  One  would  be  a 
declaration  of  war.  which  the  Congress  has 
voted  five  times  In  U.S.  history  (see  CRS  Re- 
port 90-531  RCO-  Iraq-Kuwait:  Issues  Con- 
cerning a  US.  Declaration  of  War.  by  Mark 
M.  Lowenthal  November  30,  1991 1  Congress 
could  also  vote  an  authorizing  resolution 
under  the  War  Powers  Resolution  (PL.  93- 
148)    Alternatively.   Congress  could   vote  a 


resolution  authorizing  the  use  of  force  with- 
out reference  to  the  War  Powers  Resolution 

Several  times  in  US  hisuiry.  Congress  has 
voted  authorizations  for  the  President  U)  use 
force  without  actually  declaring  war  The 
most  well-known  recent  instance  was  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  iPL  88408i 
Other  significant  instances  (see  below  for 
texts)  that  may  be  of  interest  in  the  current 
situation  Include: 

Algerine  Cruisers  (Barbary  War),  1815, 

Cuban  Resolution,  1962. 

Berlin  Resolution,  1962 

In  two  of  these  cases  (Algiers,  Tonkin), 
there  had  already  been  hostilities  between 
US.  and  local  forces.  Hostilities  continued 
In  both  cases  After  attacks  by  US  naval 
units,  the  various  Barbary  states  agreed  to 
U.S.  demands  in  July  and  August  1815  The 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  used  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  as  authority  for  the  es- 
calation and  prosecution  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. US.  troop  strength  reached  roughly 
500,000  in  1969,  when  reductions  began  The 
Cuban  and  Berlin  resolutions  served  more  as 
measures  of  support  for  FYesldential  policy 
during  times  of  heightening  tension,  as  well 
ais  an  authorization  to  use  force  at  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  In  neither  of  these  cases 
did  U.S.  forces  engage  in  hostilities. 

None  of  the  resolutions  placed  any  limit  on 
the  numbers  or  types  of  forces  that  could  be 
employed.  Each  of  the  resolutions  was  open- 
ended  rather  than  finite  In  terms  of  how  long 
or  it  would  be  In  effect  or  under  what  condi- 
tions it  would  terminate.  The  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution, however,  did  allow  that  Congress 
could,  by  concurrent  resolution,  terminate 
the  authorization. 

Three  of  the  authorizations  (Algiers,  Cuba, 
Tonkin)  were  joint  resolutions;  Berlin  was  a 
concurrent  resolution. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  there  have  also 
been  some  less  well-known  Instances  In 
which  Congress  has  authorized  I*residents  to 
use  force  If  necessary  Two  of  these  Involved 
actions  taken  against  U  S.  owned  steamers 
in  South  America,  in  Paraguay  in  1858  and  in 
Venezuela  in  1890  (see  below  for  texts).  The 
resolution  regarding  Paraguay  specifically 
authorized  the  use  of  force:  the  resolution  re- 
garding Venezuela  authorized  the  use  of 
"such  means  .  or  such  power  as  may  be 
necessary 

ALGERINE  CRUISERS,  1815 

[Crap   XC  —An  Act  for  the  protection  of  the 

commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the 

Algerine  cruisers) 

Whereas  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  has  commerced  a  predatory  war- 
fare against  the  United  States — 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Congress  assemtited.  That  it  Is  shall  be  lawful 
fully  to  equip,  officer,  man  and  employ  such 
of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  as 
may  be  judged  requisite  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  protecting  effectually 
the  commerce  and  seamen  thereof  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  and  adjoin- 
ing seas. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  instruct  the  commanders  of  the 
respective  public  vessels  aforesaid,  to  sub- 
due, seize,  and  make  prize  of  all  vessels, 
goods  and  effect  of  or  belonging  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  or  to  his  subjects,  and  to  bring  or 
send  the  same  Into  port,  to  be  proceeded 
against  and  distributed  according  to  law; 
and.  also,  to  cause  to  be  done  all  such  other 
acts  of  precaution  or  hostility,  as  the  state 
of  war  will  justify,  and  may  in  his  opinion 
require. 
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Sec  3  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on 
the  application  of  the  owners  of  private 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  grant 
them  special  commissions  in  the  form  which 
he  shall  direct  under  the  seal  of  the  United 
States;  and  such  private  armed  vessels,  when 
so  commissioned,  shall  have  the  like  author- 
ity for  subduing,  seizing,  talking  and  bring- 
ing Into  port  any  Algerine  vessel,  goods  or 
effects,  as  the  before-mentioned  public 
armed  vessels  may  by  law  have;  and  shall 
therein  be  subject  to  the  instructions  which 
may  be  given  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct; 
and  their  commissions  shall  be  revokable  at 
his  pleasure.  Provided.  That  before  any  com- 
mission shall  be  granted  as  aforesaid,  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  vessels  of  which  the 
same  may  be  requested,  and  the  commander 
thereof  for  the  time  being  shall  given  bond 
to  the  United  States,  with  at  least  two  re- 
sponsible sureties,  not  interested  in  such 
vessel.  In  the  penal  sum  of  seven  thousand 
dollars,  or  If  such  vessel  be  provided  with 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In  the 
penal  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  with 
condition  for  obsen.ing  the  treaties  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  instructions 
which  may  be  given  as  aforesaid,  and  also  for 
satisfying  all  damages  and  Injuries  which 
shall  be  done  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof 
by  such  commissioned  vessel,  and  for  deliv- 
ering up  the  commission  when  revoked  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any 
Algerine  vessel,  goods,  or  effects  which  may 
be  so  captured  and  brought  into  port,  by  any 
private  armed  vessel,  of  the  United  States, 
duly  commissioned  as  aforesaid,  may  be  ad- 
judged good  prize,  and  thereupon  shall  ac- 
crue to  the  owners,  and  officers,  and  men  of 
the  capturing  vessel,  and  shall  be  distributed 
according  to  the  agreement  which  shall  have 
been  m.ade  between  them,  or.  in  failure  of 
such  agreement,  according  to  the  discretion 
[of]  the  court  having  cognisance  of  the  cap- 
ture. 

.Approved,  March  3.  1815 

PARAGi'AY.  isse 

[A  Resolution  of  the  Adjustment  of 

Difficulties  with  the  R<>publlc  of  Paraguay] 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  in 
connexion  with  the  attack  on  th2  United 
States  steamer  Water  Witch,  and  with  other 
matters  referred  to  in  the  annual  message  of 
the  President,  he  be.  and  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  adopt  such  measures  and  use  such 
force  as.  in  his  judgment,  may  be  necessary 
and  advisable  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  of  just 
satisfaction  by  the  government  of  Paraguay. 

Approved,  June  2,  1858. 

VENEZUELA,  1890 
((No,  28.)  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief  of  the 
Venezuela  Steam  Transportation  Company] 
Whereas  it  appears  from  the  correspond- 
ence transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  of  the  second  day  of 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two 
(Executive  Document  Numbered  Twenty- 
eight,  second  session  Forty-eighth  Congress) 
and  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  (Executive  Document  Num- 
bered One  hundred  and  forty-three,  first  ses- 
sion Fiftieth  Congress),  that  since  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  Indemnity 
has  been  repeatedly  demanded  by  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  United  States  from 
the    Venezuelan    Government,    but    without 


avail,  for  the  wrongful  seizure,  detention, 
and  employment  m  war  and  otherwise  of  the 
American  steam-ships  Hero.  Nutrias,  and 
San  Fernando,  the  property  of  the  Venezuela 
Steam  Transportation  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Imprisonment  of  its  officers, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  render  the  Republic  of  Ven- 
ezuela justly  responsible  therefor;  and 

Whereas  all  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  repeatedly 
exerted  for  an  amicable  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  the  just  indemnity  due  to  said  cor- 
poration and  Its  officers,  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  upon  whose  property  and  persons 
the  aforesaid  wrongs  were  inflicted,  have 
proved  entirely  unavailing:  Therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  empowered  to  take  such  measures 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to 
promptly  obtain  indemnity  from  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Government  for  the  injuries,  losses, 
and  damages  suffered  by  the  Venezuela 
Steam  Transportation  Company  of  New 
York,  and  it.s  officers,  by  reason  of  the 
wrongful  seizure,  detention,  and  em.ployment 
in  war  or  otherwise  of  the  said  company's 
steamers  Hero.  San  Fernando,  and  Nutrias 
by  Venezuelan  belligerents  m  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  to  secure 
this  end  he  is  authorized  to  employ  such 
means  or  exercise  such  power  as  may  be  nec- 
essary 

Received  by  the  President  June  7,  1890. 

[Note  by  the  Department  of  State.— The 
foregoing  resolution  having  been  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
approval,  and  not  having  been  returned  by 
him  to  the  House  of  Congress  in  which  it 
originated  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  be- 
ccime  a  law  without  his  approval.] 

CUBA,  1962 

Cuban  Resolution 
[Public  Law  8*7-733  (S.J   Res  230),  76  Stat. 
697,  approved  October  3.  1962] 
Joint  Resolution  Expressing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  situation  in  Cuba 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
nouncing the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consider 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  powers 
to  "extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the  par- 
ties agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  against  all  the 
American  States,  and.  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  recognized  by  article 
51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations";  and 
Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared  "the  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxists  Leninist  ideol- 
ogy, has  established  a  political,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from 
extracontinental  Communist  powers,  includ- 
ing even  the  threat  of  military  intervention 
in  America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union"; 
and 


Whereas  the  International  Communist 
m.ovement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  United  States  is 
determined — 

>&>  lo  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

ic)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  with  freedom-iovmg  Cubans 
to  support  the  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple for  self-determination. 

BERLIN.  1962 
Berlin  Resolution 
[House  Concurrent  Resolution  570.  87th  Con- 
gress, 76  Stat    1429.  passed  October  10,  1962] 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
States  m  its  relations  with  all  other  nations 
is  and  has  been  to  develop  and  sustain  a  just 
and  enduring  peace  for  all:  and 

Whereas  ;t  :s  the  pu.'pose  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  and  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free,  unified,  and  democratic 
Germany:  and 

Whereas  m  connection  with  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  m  World  War  U  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom.  France, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  freely  entered  Into 
binding  agreements  under  which  the  four 
powers  have  the  right  to  remain  in  Berlin, 
with  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress,  until  the 
conclusion  of  a  final  settlement  with  the 
Government  of  Germany;  and 

Whereas  no  such  final  settlement  has  been 
concluded  by  the  four  powers  and  the  afore- 
mentioned agreements  continue  in  force: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress— 

la'  that  the  continued  exercise  of  United 
States,  British,  and  French  rights  m  Berlin 
constitutes  a  fundamental  political  and 
m.oral  determination: 

(bi  that  the  United  States  would  regard  as 
intolerable  any  violation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  directly  or  through  others  of  those 
rights  in  Berlin,  including  the  right  of  In- 
gress and  egress; 

(c-  that  the  United  States  is  determined  to 
prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be  nec- 
essary. Including  the  use  of  arms,  any  viola- 
tion of  those  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  di- 
rectly or  through  others,  and  to  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Berlin  with  re- 
spect to  their  resolve  for  freedom. 
GULF  OF  TONKIN.  19M 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 

[Public  Law  8ft-108  [H.J   Res   i:451  78  Stat 
384.  approved  August  10.  1964] 
A  Joint  Resolution  To  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security 

in  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  international  law.  have  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  in  Internationa]  wa- 
ters, and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  international  peace:  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
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that  the  Communist  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  t>eon  waging  against  its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  joined  with  them  in  the  col- 
lective defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  la  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
fi^edom  and  has  no  territorial,  military  or 
political  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires 
only  that  these  people  should  be  left  In  peace 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Che  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of  the 
President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression 

SEC  2.  The  United  Sutes  regards  as  vital 
to  Its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty. 
the  United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty,  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of 
Its  freedom. 

Sec  3  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  created  by 
action  of  the  United  Nations  or  otherwise. 
except  that  it  may  be  terminated  earlier  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  January  8,  1991 
Hon.  Thomas  S  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

DEAR  Mr.  Speaker-  The  current  situation 
In  the  Persian  Gulf,  brought  about  by  Iraq's 
unprovoked  Invasion  and  subsequent  brutal 
occupation  of  Kuwait,  threatens  vital  US 
Interests.  The  situation  also  threatens  the 
peace.  It  would,  however,  greatly  enhance 
the  chances  for  peace  If  Congress  were  now 
to  go  on  record  supporting  the  position 
adopted  by  the  UN  Security  Council  on 
twelve  separate  occasions.  Such  an  action 
would  underline  that  the  United  States 
stands  with  the  international  community 
and  on  the  side  of  law  and  decency;  it  also 
would  help  dispel  any  belief  that  may  exist 
in  the  minds  of  Iraq's  leaders  that  the  United 
States  lacks  the  necessary  unity  to  act  deci- 
sively in  response  to  Iraq's  continued  aggres- 
sion against  Kuwait. 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  is  meeting  with 
Iraq's  Foreign  Minister  on  January  9.  It 
would  have  been  most  constructive  if  he 
could  have  presented  the  Iraqi  government  a 
Resolution  passed  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress supporting  the  UN  position  and  in  par- 
ticular Security  Council  Resolution  678.  As 
you  know.  I  have  frequently  stated  my  desire 
for  such  a  Resolution.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
still  opportunity  for  Congress  to  act  to 
strengthen  the  prospects  for  peace  and  safe- 
guard this  country's  vital  Interests. 

I  therefore  request  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  adopt  a  Resolu- 
tion stating  that  Congress  supports  the  use 
of  all  necessary  means  to  Implement  UN  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  678.  Such  action 
would  send  the  clearest  possible  message  to 
Saddam    Hussein    that    he    must    withdraw 


without  condition  or  delay  from  Kuwait 
Anything  less  would  only  encourage  Iraqi  in- 
transigence; anything  else  would  risk  de- 
tracting from  the  international  coalition 
arrayed  against  Iraq's  aggression. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  determined  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  protect  America's  secu- 
rity. I  ask  Congress  to  join  with  me  in  this 
task.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  than  for 
Congress  to  express  Its  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  critical  time  This  truly  is  the 
last  best  chance  for  peace. 
Sincerely, 

George  Bush 

[United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 

Columbia  Circuit,  No.  71-1510) 
The  Honorable  Parren  J  Mitchell,  et  al  , 

APPELLA.NTS,  V    MELVIN  R.  LaIRD  ET  AL. 

(Argued  Nov.  6,  1972> 

(Decided  March  20,  1973) 

(Rehearing  En  Banc  Denied  June  21.  1973i 

Thirteen  members  of  United  State.-!  House 
of  Representatives  filed  complaint  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Defense.  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
seeking  injunction  restraining  defendants 
from  prosecuting  war  in  Indo-China  unless 
Congress  explicitly  authorized  continuation 
of  war  and  for  dedclaratlon  that  defendants 
were  carrying  on  an  unconstitutional  war. 
The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  William  B.  Jones.  J.,  dis- 
missed action,  and  plaintiffs  appealed  The 
Court  of  Appeals.  Wyzanskl.  Senior  District 
Judge,  held  that  plaintiffs  had  standing  to 
sue.  because  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  the  duty  to  consider  whether  to  Impeach 
the  President.  The  Court  also  held  that  the 
President  in  certain  circumstances  had  the 
power  to  Initiate  a  war.  but  not  to  continue 
it  indefinitely  without  Congressional  ap- 
proval, and  that  even  If  Congress  had 
orglnally  given  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution a  power  to  continue  the  Indo-China 
war.  after  repeal  of  that  Resolution,  the 
President  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
continue  the  hostilities  except  to  withdraw 
In  safety  the  forces  already  committed  But 
the  Court  declined  to  adjudicate  the  question 
whether  the  President  had  exceeded  his  Con- 
stitutional power  because  In  the  case  as  pre- 
sented the  materials  necessary  for  adjudica- 
tion were  not  now  available,  and,  therefore. 
In  the  present  posture  the  question  was  "po- 
litical" 

Appeal  dismissed. 

MacKinnon,  Circuit  Judge,  dissented  from 
denial  of  rehearing  en  banc  and  filed  opinion 
In  which  Tamm,  Robb  and  Wllkey.  Circuit 
Judges,  joined 

1.  INJUNCTION  #22 

Lssues  In  suit  brought  by  13  members  of 
House  of  Representatives  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretaries  of  State,  Defense,  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  the  United  States 
seeking  Injunction  restraining  defendants 
from  prosecuting  war  in  Indo-China  and  dec- 
laration that  defendants  were  carrying  on  an 
unconstitutional  war  was  not  rendered  moot 
by  the  President's  formally  purporting  to 
end  hostilities  In  Vietnam  and  Laos.  In  addi- 
tion, a  declaration  respecting  past  actions 
could  have  legal  import  as  regards  plaintiffs' 
duty  under  the  Constitution  to  consider 
whether  In  continuing  hostilities  defendants 
committed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  so 
as  to  Justify,  Impeachment.  U.S.C.A.Const. 
art  1.  J8.  cl.  11. 

2.  UNITED  STATES  «  13S 

The  United  States  was  required  to  be  dis- 
missed as  party  defendant  In  suit  by  13  mem- 


bers of  House  of  Representatives  seeking  to 
enjoin  defendants  from  prosecuting  war  in 
Indo-China  and  declaration  that  defendants 
were  carrying  on  an  unconstitutional  war 
where  the  sovereign  had  not  consented  to  be 
sued.  use. A. Const,  art.  1.  i8.  cl   11 

3.  WAR  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  «2 

There  are  some  types  of  war  which,  with- 
out congressional  approval,  the  President 
may  begin  to  wage:  for  example,  he  may  re- 
spond immediately  without  such  approval  to 
a  belligerent  attack,  or  in  a  grave  emergency 
he  may,  without  congresssional  approval, 
take  the  initiative  to  wage  war.  were  it  oth- 
erwise, the  country  would  be  paralyzed  be- 
fore Congress  could  act  U  S.C  A. Const,  art. 
1,  J8,  cl.  11. 

4.  DECLARATORY  JUDGMENT  «  306 

Since  requested  declaration  whether  ac- 
tions of  the  President  and  Secretaries  of 
State.  Defense.  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
in  continuing  hostilities  in  Indochina  was 
beyond  authority  conferred  on  them  by  the 
Constitution  would  hear  on  constitutional 
duty  of  plaintiffs.  13  members  of  House  of 
Representatives,  a^  regards  bringing  of  im- 
peachment proceedings  and  on  plaintiffs'  du- 
ties to  make  appropriations  to  support  hos- 
tilities or  to  take  other  legislative  actions 
related  thereto,  such  as  raising  an  army  or 
enacting  other  civil  or  criminal  legislation, 
plaintiffs  had  standing  to  bring  action, 
use  A. Const,  art.  1,  J8,  cl.  11. 

6.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  »  06(1 1 

It  Is  not  necessarily  beyond  Judicial  com- 
petence to  determine  the  allocation,  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  branches, 
of  the  power  to  wage  war;  not  every  CAse 
raising  such  issue  is  necessarily  beyond 
court's  jurisdiction  as  presenting  a  "political 
question."  U.S.C.A.Const.  art  1.  |8.  cl.  U. 

6.  WAR  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  UJ 

It  Is  constitutionally  permissible  for  Con- 
gress to  use  other  means  than  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  to  give  Its  approval  to  a  war 
already  begun  by  a  President  acting  alone;  it 
is  a  discretionary  matter  for  Congress  to  de- 
cide In  what  form.  If  any.  It  will  give  Its  con- 
sent to  continuation  of  such  a  war 
U  S.C.A.Const.  art.  1,  J8.  cl.  U. 

7.  WAR  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  #2 

The  Constitution  contemplates  various 
forms  of  congressional  assent  to  wage  war; 
there  is  no  authority  vested  In  the  courts  to 
require  Congress  to  employ  one  form  rather 
than  another  form.  If  the  form  chosen  by  a 
Congress  be  In  itself  constitutionally  permis- 
sible. U.S.C.A.Const.  art.  1.  §8.  cl.  11 

8    WAR  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  «2 

The  appropriation,  draft  extension,  and 
cognate  laws  enacted  with  direct  or  Indirect 
reference  In  the  Indo-China  war  do  not  serve 
as  a  valid  congressional  assent  to  the  Viet- 
nam war.  U.S.C.A.Const.  art.  1.  $8.  cl.  11. 

».  CON8Trn.TTIONAL  LAW  »7J 

Even  If  the  necessary  facts  were  to  be  laid 
before  It.  a  court  cannot  substitute  its  Judg- 
ment for  that  of  a  FYesident  who  assumes  of- 
fice in  midst  of  an  allegedly  unconstitu- 
tional war  commenced  by  his  predecessor; 
actions  of  the  succeeding  President,  who  has 
unusually  wide  measure  of  discretion  In  such 
area,  should  not  be  judicially  condemned  ex- 
cept In  a  case  of  clear  abuse  amounting  to 
bad  faith.  U.S.C.A.Const  art.  1.  §8.  cl   U 

10.  CONSTrrUTlONAL  LAW  »(»<1> 

Complaint  seeking  declaration  that  Presi- 
dent and  Secretaries  of  State,  Defense. 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  conducting 
an  unconstitutional  war  in  Indo-China  was 


properly  dismissed,  as  seeking  adjudication 
of  a  "political  question"  beyond  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts;  the 
Presuienl.  who  along  with  Individual  defend- 
ants, were  presented,  on  taking  office,  with  a 
belligerent  situation  not  of  their  creation 
was  not  to  be  judicially  condemned  in  ab- 
sence of  clear  abuse,  amounting  to  bad  faith. 
of  his  wide  discretion  in  conducting  the 
country's  foreign  affairs  U.S.C.A.Const.  art. 
1.  §8.  cl.  11. 

Law^rence  R.  Velvel.  Washington.  DC  . 
with  whom  Stefan  Tucker  and  Christopher 
Sanger.  Washington.  D.C..  were  on  the  brief. 
for  appellants 

Gregory  Brady.  Asst  U.S.  Atty.  with 
whom  Harold  H  Titus.  Jr  .  U.S.  Atty..  John 
A  Terry.  Michael  A  Katz.  Asst.  US.  Allys. 
and  Hermine  Herta  Meyer.  Atty  .  Dept.  of 
Justice,  were  on  the  brief,  for  appellees 
Thomas  A.  Flannery.  US.  Atty  at  the  time 
the  record  was  filed  and  Walter  H  Fleischer. 
Atty  .  Dept  of  Justice,  also  entered  appear- 
ances for  appellees. 

Before  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge.  Tamm.  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  and  Wyzanskl,  Senior  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Wyzanskl,  Senior  District  Judge;  April  7, 
1971  thirteen  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  as  plantiffs.  filed 
in  the  District  Court  a  complaint  against  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretar- 
ies of  State.  Defense.  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
Plaintiffs  alleged  that  for  seven  years  the 
United  States,  by  the  named  individual  de- 
fendants and  their  predecessors,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  in  Indo-China  without  obtain- 
ing "either  a  declaration  of  war  or  an  ex- 
plicit, intentional  and  discrete  authorization 
of  war  "  and  thereby  "unlawfully  impair  and 
defeat  plaintiffs'  Constitutional  right,  as 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  decide  whether  the  United  States 
should  fight  a  war  "  Plaintiffs  prayed  for 
first,  an  order  that  defendants  be  enjoined 
from  prosecuting  the  war  In  Indo-China  un- 
less, within  60  days  from  the  date  of  such 
order,  the  Congress  shall  have  explicitly.  In- 
tentionally and  discretely  authorized  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  and,  second,  "a  declara- 
tory judgment  that  defendants  are  carrying 
on  a  war  in  violation  of  Article  I.  Section  8. 
Clause  11  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  District  Court  dismissed  the  action  as 
to  the  President,  on  the  authority  of  Mis- 
sissippi v  Johnson.  71  U.S.  i4  Wall  i  475.  18 
L  Ed  437  11866).  and  as  to  the  other  defend- 
ants, on  the  authority  of  Luftlg  v  McNa- 
mara.  126  US.  App  DC  4.  373  F.2d  664  il967). 
cert  denied  387  US  945.  87  SCl  2078.  18 
L.Ed  2d  1332  (1967  i 

By  somewhat  different  paths,  the  three 
judges  who  have  heard  this  appeal  from  the 
District  Court's  judgment  of  dismissal  have 
concluded  unanimously  that  said  appeal 
should  be  dismissed. 

(U  The  first  issue  presented  is  whether  the 
case  Is  now  mixst  Recently,  the  President 
has  purported  formally  t.o  end  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos  TTiere  has  been  no  similar 
action  with  respect  to  Cambodia,  another 
part  of  Indo-China  The  continuation  of  hos- 
tilities there  precludes  our  holding  that  this 
case  is  moot.  Furthermore,  a  declarator.v 
judgment  respecting  past  action  might  have 
legal  import.  Inasmuch  as  though  this  point 
is  not  specifically  pleaded,  plaintiffs  have  a 
duty  under  the  Constitution  to  consider 
whether  defendant*  in  continuing  the  hos- 
tilities did  commit  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors so  as  to  justify  an  Impeachment 
of   the    individual    defendants,    pursuant    to 


United   States  Constitution.   Article  I.   Sec- 
tion 2.  Clause  5. 

[2]  The  second  issue  Is  whether  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  action  against  the  United  States 
was  correct  for  a  reason  not  given  by  the 
District  Court.  We  are  unanimously  of  the 
view  that  as  to  the  government,  the  dismis- 
sal was  correct  because  the  sovereign  has  not 
consented  to  be  sued. 

The  third  issue  is  whether  the  dismissal  of 
the  action  as  to  the  remaining  defendants 
was  proper  for  another  reason  not  given  by 
the  District  Court  t«  wit.  that  plaintiffs 
have  no  standing  to  sue.  None  of  the  judges 
who  heard  his  appeal  is  persuaded  that  plain- 
tiffs are  sound  in  their  explicit  reliance  upon 
defendants'  alleged  duty  not  to  interfere 
with  what  the  complaint  alleges  is  "plain- 
tiffs' Constitutional  right,  as  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  should  fight  a 
war." 

[3]  Implicit  in  plaintiffs'  contention  is 
their  assumption  that  the  Constitution  gives 
to  the  Congress  the  exclusive  right  to  decide 
whether  the  United  States  should  fight  all 
types  of  war.  Without  at  this  point  exhaus- 
tively considering  all  possibilities,  we  are 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
some  types  of  war  which,  without  Congres- 
sional approval,  the  President  may  begin  to 
wage:  for  example,  he  may  respond  imme- 
diately without  such  approval  to  a  bellig- 
erent attack. or  in  a  grave  emergency  he 
may.  without  Congressional  approval,  take 
the  initiative  to  wage  war  Otherwise  the 
country  would  be  paralyzed  Before  Congress 
could  act  the  national  might  be  defeated  or 
at  least  crippled.  In  such  unusual  situations 
necessity  confers  the  requisite  authority 
upon  the  President.  Any  other  construction 
of  the  Constitution  would  make  it  self-de- 
structive. 

[4]  However,  plaintiffs  are  not  limited  by 
their  own  concepts  of  their  standing  to  sue 
We  perceive  that  in  respects  which  they  have 
not  alleged  they  may  be  entitled  to  com- 
plain. If  we.  for  the  moment,  assume  the  de- 
fendants' actions  in  continuing  the  hos- 
tilities in  Indo-China  were  or  are  beyond  the 
authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, a  declaration  to  that  effect  would 
bear  upon  the  duties  of  plaintiffs  to  consider 
whether  to  impeach  defendants,  and  upon 
plaintiffs'  quite  distinct  and  different  duties 
to  make  appropriations  to  support  the  hos- 
tilities, or  to  take  other  legislative  actions 
related  to  such  hostilities,  such  as  raising  an 
army  or  enacting  other  civil  or  criminal  leg- 
islation. In  our  view,  these  considerations 
are  sufficient  to  give  plaintiffs  a  standing  to 
make  their  complaint,  Cf,  First  v  Cohen.  302 
US,  83  set,  1942.  20  L.Ed. 2d  947  (1968!-  Asso- 
ciation of  Data  Processing  Service  Organiza- 
tions. Inc,  V.  Camp.  397  US,  150.  90  S.Ct.  827. 
25  L  Ed.2d  184  (1970i:  Barlow  v,  Collins.  397 
U.S.  159,  90  S  Ct  832.  25  L  Ed.2  192  (1970). 

[5]  The  fourth  issue  Is  whether  plaintiffs 
seek  adjudication  of  a  "political  question" 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the 
courts  by  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  De- 
spite Luftlg  V,  McNamara.  supra,  which  ad- 
mittedly indicates  that  it  is  beyond  judicial 
competence  to  determine  the  allocation,  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  powers  to  wage  war.  we  are 
now  persuaded  that  there  may  be.  in  some 
cases,  such  com.petence.  Massachusetts  v. 
Laird.  451  F.2d  26  (1st  Cir.  1971',  affg  s.c  327 
F.Supp.  378  (D,  Mass,  1971);  Orlando  v  Laird. 
443  F  2d  1039  (2nd  Cir  1971  j.  Cf  Powell  v. 
McCormack.  395  US  486.  89  S  Ct.  1944.  23 
L.Ed, 2d  491  (1969i 

Here  the  critical  question  to  be  initially 
decided  is  whether  the  hostilities  in  Indo- 


China  constitute  in  the  Constitutional  sense 
a  "war."  both  within  and  beyond  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause 
11.  That  the  hostilities  have  been  not  merely 
of  magnitude  but  also  of  long  duration  Is 
plainly  alleged  ;n  paragraph  4  of  the  com- 
plaint. It  is  there  said  that  "For  at  least  the 
last  seven  years  the  Untied  States 

has  been  engaged  m  Indo-Chma  m  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most 
costly  wars  m  American  history.  As  of  the 
present,  one  million  human  beingrs.  including 
over  50.000  Americans  have  been  killed  in  the 
war.  and  at  least  one  hundred  billion  dollars 
has  been  spent  by  the  United  States  In  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war."  There  would 
be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  a  court  deter- 
mining whether  such  allegations  are  sub- 
stantially true  If  they  are.  then  in  our  opin- 
ion, as  apparently  In  the  opinion  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  as  revealed  by  his  use  of  the 
word  "war"  m  his  second  Inaugural  Address, 
delivered  January  20.  1973.  there  has  been  a 
war  in  Indo-Chma.  Nor  do  we  see  any  dif- 
ficulty in  a  court  facing  up  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  because  of  the  war's  duration 
and  m.agnitude  the  President  is  or  was  with- 
out power  to  continue  the  war  without  Con- 
gressional approval. 

But  the  aforesaid  question  invTtes  mquirj' 
as  to  whether  Congress  has  given,  in  a  Con- 
stitutionally satisfactory  form,  the  approval 
requisite  for  a  war  of  considerable  duration 
and  magnitude.  Originally  Congress  gave 
what  may  be  argued  to  have  been  its  ap- 
proval by  the  passage  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.  78  Stat  384  19641  See  Orlando  v 
Laird,  supra.  However,  that  resolution  can- 
not serve  as  justification  for  the  mdefimte 
continuance  of  the  war  since  it  was  repealed 
by  subsequent  Congressional  action.  84  Stat, 
2055  (19711,  Apparently  recognizing  that 
point,  the  Government  contends  that  Con- 
gressional approval  has  been  given  by  appro- 
priation acts,  by  extension  of  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act,  and  by  other 
measures. 

[6.  7]  We  are  unanimously  agreed  that  It  is 
constitutionally  permissible  for  Congress  to 
use  another  means  than  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  to  give  its  approval  to  a  war  such  as 
is  involved  in  the  protracted  and  substantial 
hostilities  in  Indo-China  See  Massachusetts 
v.  Laird  and  Orlando  v  Laird,  both  sup'a. 
Any  attempt  to  require  a  declaration  of  war 
as  the  only  permissible  form  of  assent  m.lght 
involve  unforeseeable  domestic  and  inter- 
national consequences,  without  any  obvious 
compensating  advantages  other  than  that  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  does  have  special 
solemnity  and  does  present  to  the  legislature 
an  unambiguous  choice  While  those  advan- 
tages are  not  negligible,  we  deem  it  a  politi- 
cal question,  or.  to  phrase  it  more  accu- 
rately, a  discretionary  matter  for  Congress 
to  decide  m  which  form,  if  any.  it  will  give 
its  consent  to  the  continuation  of  a  war  al- 
ready begun  by  a  President  acting  alone  See 
Massachusetts  v  Laird,  supra,  afrg  a  c  .  327 
F  Supp  378  (D  Mass,  1971..  Orlando  v  Laird, 
supra.  Berk  v  Laird.  317  F  Supp,  715 
(E.D.N.Y  1970i.  That  is.  we  regard  the  Con- 
stitution as  contemplating  various  forms  of 
Congressional  assault,  and  we  do  not  find 
any  authority  in  the  courts  to  require  Con- 
gress to  employ  one  rather  than  another 
form.  If  the  form,  chosen  by  Congress  be  in  it- 
self constitutionally  permissible  That  con- 
clusion, however,  leave?  unanswered  the  fur- 
ther question  whether  the  pa.rticular  forms 
which  the  Government  counsel  at  our  bar 
refer  to  as  having  been  used  by  Congress  in 
the  Indo-Chma  war  are  themselves  of  that 
character  which  makes  them  m  toto.  if  not 
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fk-paraU'ly.  a  constitutionally  permissible 
form  of  assent. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  authority,  In- 
cludlnK  some  earlier  opinions  by  the  present 
writer,  holds  that  the  appropriation,  draft 
extension,  and  cognalc  laws  enacted  with  di- 
rect or  indirect  reference  to  the  Indo-Chlna 
war.  (and  which  have  been  acutely  and  com- 
prehensively analyzed  by  Judge  Judd  In  Berk 
v  Laird,  supra)  did  constitute  a  constitu- 
tionally permissible  form  of  assent  Massa- 
chusetts V  Laird.  Orlando  v  I^ird.  Berk  v. 
Laird,  all  supra,  and  United  States  v  Slsson. 
294  F  Supp.  511  (D  Mass.  1968)  Judge  Tamm 
Is  content  to  adhere  to  that  line  of  author- 
ity 

[81  But  Chief  Judge  Bazolon  and  1  now  re- 
gard that  body  of  authority  as  unsound  It  Is. 
of  course,  elementary  that  In  many  areas  of 
the  law  appropriation  by  Congress  have  been 
construed  by  the  courts  aa  Involving  Con- 
gressional assent  to.  or  ratification  of.  prior 
or  continuing  executive  action  originally  un- 
dertaken without  Congressional  legislative 
approval  Without  a  pause  to  cite  or  to  ex- 
amine in  delAll  the  vast  body  of  cases  Involv- 
ing such  construction.  It  is  more  relevant  to 
emphasize  the  special  problem  which  is  pre- 
sented when  one  seeks  to  spell  out  from  mili- 
tary appropriation  acts,  extension  of  selec- 
tive service  laws,  and  cognalc  legislation  the 
purported  Congressional  approval  or  ratifica- 
tion of  a  war  already  being  waged  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  alone.  This  court 
cannot  be  unmindful  of  what  every  school- 
boy knows:  that  in  voting  to  appropriate 
money  or  to  draft  men  a  Congressman  Is  not 
necessarily  approving  of  the  continuation  of 
a  war  no  matter  how  specifically  the  appro- 
priation or  draft  act  refers  to  that  war  A 
Congressman  wholly  opposed  to  the  war's 
commencement  and  continuation  might  vote 
for  the  military  appropriations  and  for  the 
draft  measures  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
abandon  without  support  men  already  fight- 
ing. An  honorable,  decent,  compassionate  act 
of  aiding  those  already  in  peril  is  no  proof  of 
consent  to  the  actions  that  placed  and  con- 
tinued them  In  that  dangerous  posture.  We 
should  not  construe  votes  cast  in  pity  and 
piety  as  though  they  were  votes  freely  given 
to  express  consent  Hence  Chief  Judge 
Bazelon  and  1  believe  that  none  of  the  legis- 
lation drawn  to  the  courts  attention  may 
serve  as  a  valid  assent  to  the  Vietnam  war 

Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  plantiffs  are  en- 
titled to  prevail  When  on  January  20,  1969 
President  Nixon  took  office,  and  when  on  the 
same  or  even  later  dates  the  other  Individual 
defendants  took  their  present  offices,  they 
were  faced  with  a  belligerent  situation  not  of 
their  creation  Obviously,  the  President 
could  not  properly  execute  the  duties  of  his 
office  or  his  responsibility  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  by  ordering  hostilities  to  cease  on  the 
very  day  he  took  office  Even  If  his  prede- 
cessor had  exceeded  their  constitutional  au- 
thority. President  Nixon's  duty  did  not  go 
beyond  trying.  In  good  faith  and  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  as 
promptly  aa  was  consistent,  with  the  safety 
of  those  flghtinx  and  with  a  profound  con- 
cern for  the  durable  Interests  of  the  nation- 
its  defense,  its  honor.  Its  morality. 

[9.  10)  Whether  President  Nixon  did  so  pro- 
ceed Is  a  question  which  at  this  stage  in  his- 
tory a  court  is  Incompetent  to  answer  A 
court  cannot  procure  the  relevant  evidence, 
some  Is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  governments, 
some  is  privileged  Kven  if  the  necessary 
facts  were  to  be  laid  before  it.  a  court  would 
not  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
President,  who  has  an  unusually  wide  meas- 
ure of  discretion  in  this  area,  and  who  should 


not  be  judicially  condemned  except  m  a  <  a.se 
of  clear  abuse  amounting  to  bad  faith  Other 
wise  a  court  would  be  ignoring  the  delicacies 
of  diplomatic  negotiation,  the  inevitable 
bargaining  for  the  best  solution  of  an  inter- 
national conflict,  and  the  scope  which  In  for- 
eign affairs  must  be  allowed  to  the  President 
If  this  country  is  to  play  a  responslblle  role 
In  the  council  of  the  nations. 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  what  has  tradi- 
tionally been  called  a  'political  question  ' 
which  is  beyond  the  judicial  power  conferred 
by  Article  III  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. And  on  that  ground  the  complaint  was 
properly  dismissed  by  the  District  Court. 

Appeal  dismissed. 

Before  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge,  and  Wright, 
McGowan,  Tamm,  Leventhal,  Robinson, 
MacKinnon.  Robb  and  Wilkey.  Circuit 
Judges. 

ORDER 

Per  Curiam. 

The  motion  for  rehearing  pn  banc  initiated 
by  a  member  of  the  Court  in  regular  active 
service  is  denied,  a  majority  of  the  Circuit 
Judges  who  are  in  regular  active  service  not 
having  voted  In  favor  of  it  (Rule  35,  Federal 
Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure). 

Separate  statement  by  Circuit  Judge 
MacKinnon  with  whom  Circuit  Judges 
Tamm.  Robb  and  Wilkey  joint  as  to  why 
they  would  grant  rehearing  en  banc,  sua 
spoute. 

MacKinnon.  Circuit  Judge. 

I  would  vote  sua  sponte  for  rehearing  en 
banc  of  this  case  to  correct  the  manifest 
error  to  which  Judge  Tamm  also  dissents  In 
the  above  opinion  My  objection  runs  to 
pages  615-616  of  the  slip  opinion  which  state, 
inter  alia,  that  appropriation,  extensions  of 
the  draft  and  other  legislation  by  Congress 
supporting  the  Indochina  war  do  not  con- 
stitute assent  to  the  war  This  statement, 
which  is  Implicitly  self-contradictory,  falls 
to  give  full  recognition  to  the  so-called  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  which  was  passed  on 
August  10.  1964  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
by  a  cumulative  vote  of  506  to  2.  The  Resolu- 
tion declared  inter  alia 

■'Consonant  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  in  accordance  with  its  obliga- 
tion under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty,  the  United  States  is  to  be  pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its 
freedom"  (Emphasis  added  i> 

This  Resolution  clearly  authorized  and 
thereby  approved  and  consented  to  "the  use 
of  armed  force  "  In  Southeast  Asia.  Congress 
terminated  this  Resolution  effective  Janu- 
ary 2,  1971. »  but  it  is  Impossible  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  to  "undeclare"  a  war  In  this 
manner  By  subsequently  appropriating 
money!  for  military  forces  and  materiel 
with  restriction  on  operations  In  Laos  and 
Thailand  but  with  no  restriction  on  oper- 
ations In  'Vietnam  and  Cambodia,'  Congress 
Impliedly  recognized  that  the  war  could  not 
be  undone  completely  by  terminating  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution.  The  appropria- 
tions thus  indicate  Congress'  continuing  as- 
sent to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

T^e  basis  stated  by  the  opinion  for  the 
self-contradictory  statement  that  Congress 
In  passing  measures  to  support  the  Vietnam 
war  was  not  validly  assenting  thereto  Is 
that; 

"This  court  cannot  be  unmindful  of  what 
every  schoolboy  knows »■  that  In  voting  to 
appropriate  money   or  to  draft  men  a  Con- 


•c-psaman  is  not  necessarily  approving  the 
.  ontlnuatlon  of  a  war  no  matter  how  specifi- 
cally the  appropriation  or  draft  act  refers  to 
thai  war  A  Congressman  wholly  opposed  to 
the  wars  commencement  and  continuation 
might  vote  for  the  military  appropriations 
and  for  the  draft  measures  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  abandon  without  support  men 
already  fighting  An  honorable,  decent,  com- 
passionate act  of  aiding  those  already  in 
peril  Is  no  proof  of  consent  to  the  actions 
that  placed  and  continued  them  in  that  dan- 
gerous posture  We  should  not  construe  votes 
cast  In  pity  and  piety  as  though  they  were 
votes  freely  given  to  express  consent  Hence 
Chief  Judge  Bazelon  and  1  believe  that  none 
of  the  legislation  drawn  to  the  courts  atten- 
tion may  serve  as  a  valid  assent  to  the  Vlet^ 
nam  war."  (Emphasis  added  ) 

In  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the  above 
quotation,  the  annual  multi-billion  dollar 
appropriations  over  an  eight-year  period  re- 
flect a  clear  Congressional  assent  to  the  war 
The  appropriations  were  Intended  both  for 
future  activities,  as  with  the  regular  annual 
appropriations,  and  for  current  activities,  as 
with  the  supplemental  appropriations*  Con- 
gress was  not  acting  blindly  The  annual  ap- 
propriations followed  extensive  bearings 
which  disclosed  precisely  that  the  money 
was  being  used  for  military  operations  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict  Congress  even  went  so  far 
as  to  earmark  some  appropriations  for  "mili- 
tary activities  Is  Southeast  Asia''  and  "to 
provide  all  necessary  support  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam  "•  To  state  that  Congress  did 
not  thereby  assent  to  the  war  Is  to  disregard 
the  obvious  Congressional  intent  on  this 
very  important  matter  Continuing  the  war 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the  con- 
sent which  Congress  manifested  In  the  only 
meaningful  way  that  Congress  acts— by  for- 
mally adopted  enactments 

The  primary  error  in  the  panel  opinion  is 
that  It  confuses  the  expressed  in(en(  of  Con- 
gress with  what  is  completely  court-created 
speculation  as  to  motive  Intent  and  motive 
are  not  the  same  Even  If  courts  possessed 
authority  and  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into 
the  motives  of  Congress,  which  they  do  not," 
the  panel  opinion  only  asserts  a  possible 
speculative  motive,  l  e.,  what  "A  Congress- 
man [not  even  a  majority  of  either  House  of 
Congress]  *  •  *  might  vote."  (Emphasis 
added.)  This  irrational  and  illusory  base  has 
no  support  In  the  record  and  Is  not  proper 
support  for  a  responsible  judicial  decision.  I 
would  thus  excise  the  heretofore  quoted  por- 
tion of  the  opinion  As  recently  as  April  2, 
1973,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  decision 
which  noted  the  "political  nature"  of  the 
questions  involved  '<>  In  view  of  the  now  com- 
plete removal  of  United  States  ground 
forces,  the  quoted  language  of  the  opinion  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  court-created  post  hoc 
rationalization,  devoid  of  any  support  In  the 
record,  which  Is  obviously  so  untimely.  Il- 
logical and  political  that  It  should  not  form 
any  part  of  a  judicial  opinion.  Otherwise.  I 
concur  In  the  result  reached  by  the  opinion 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Public  Law  8»  108.  Aug  10.  1964,  provides: 
Joint  Resolution 

To  promote  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  In  southeast 
Asia 

Whereas  naval  units  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  Vietman.  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  International  Law.  have  delit)erately 
and  repeatedly  attacked  United  States  naval 
vessels  lawfully  present  In  International  wa- 


ters, and  have  thereby  created  a  serious 
threat  to  International  peace;  and 

Whereas  these  attacks  are  part  of  a  delib- 
erate and  systematic  campaign  of  aggression 
that  the  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam has  been  waging  against  its  neighbors 
and  the  nations  joined  with  them  in  the  col- 
lective defense  of  their  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  assisting  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  to  protect  their 
freedom  and  ban  no  territorial,  military  or 


'"Atlec  v.  Richardson.  411  US.  911,  93  S.Ct. 
1545.  36  L.Ed. 2d  301  (1973).  affirming  Atlec  v 
Laird,  339  F.  Supp  1347  (ED. Pa  1972 1 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DELLUMS]. 

Mr.  DELL'L'MS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  well  this 
afternoon   as  an   advocate    of  peace.    I 
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I  oppose  the  resolution  before  this 
body. 

D  1350 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  certainly  a  very 
historic  day  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  some  of  the  finest  biparti- 


poiitical  ambitions  in  that  area,  but  desires    come  to  the  well  with  a  heart  that  is     san  efforts  that  I  have  seen  by  a  num- 


only  that  those  peoples  should  be  left  m 
peace  to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in 
their  own  way   Now.  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  ap- 
proves and  supports  the  determination  of  the 
President,  aa  Commander  in  Chief.  U>  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  further  aggression 

Sec  2  The  United  States  regards  as  vital 
to  its  national  interest  and  to  world  peace 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  m  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared,  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state 
of   the    Southeast    Asia    Collective    Defense 


heavy  but  a  spirit  that  is  not  broken 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  context  I  ask 
each  of  us  in  these  Chambers  to  be  nei- 
ther fool  nor  naive  for  brilliant  ora- 
tory, magnificent  analyses  notwith- 
standing, the  decision  we  are  about  to 
make  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war. 

A  decision  of  such  gravity,  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  leadership  on  both  and  most  important  President  Bush, 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  asked  us.  each  of  who  gave  his  strong  support  to  this  res- 
us,  to  arrive  at  this  decision  as  a  mat-     olution. 


ber    of    distinguished    leaders    of    this 
body. 

I  personally  want  to  commend  my 
distinguished  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  my  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell],  specially  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz], 


ter  of  conscience. 

Conscience  demands  the  highest  test, 
for  it  asks  the  most  difficult  question: 
Is  it  right?  What  then  is  an  appropriate 
test  for  the  issue  should  not  be  whether 
we  stand  with  the  President,  but 
whether  we  can  live  with  ourselves  in 
the  aftermath  of  that  decision. 

What  is  an  appropriate  test"?  I  would 


Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense  of  its     suggest  that  each  and  every  one  of  us. 


freedom 

Sec.  3  This  resolution  shall  expire  when 
the  President  shall  determine  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  area  is  reasonably  as- 
sured by  International  conditions  granted 
eroded  by  action  of  the  United  Nations  or 
otherwise,  except  that  it  may  be  terminated 
earlier  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress 

Approved  August  10.  1964.  78  Stat   384 

20n  January  12.  1974  the  91st  Congress  en- 
acted a  motion  in  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
providing: 

Sec.  12.  The  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  resolution  to  promote  the  mainte- 
nance of  International  peace  and  security  in 
Southeast  Asia  ".  approved  August  10.  1964  (78 
Stat  384;  Public  Law  8&408>.  Is  terminated 
effective  upon  the  day  that  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninety-first  Congress  is  last  ad 
joumed. 

PL  94  €72  Jan.  12.  1974,  84  Stat  2055  The 
Second  Session  of  the  91st  Congress  last  ad- 
journed sine  die  on  January  2.  1971  (116  Cong. 
Rec.  1-1640)  Under  the  terms  of  the  above 
section  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  be- 
came effective  on  January  2,  1971.  which  was 
ten  days  before  the  Act  terminating  it  was 
approved. 

'Pub  L.  No  92-204.  Dec.  18,  1971,  85  Stat. 
716. 

<ld  .  85  Stat  at  735. 

»This  is  not  generally  considered  to  tx!  reli- 
able authority. 

•E.g.  Act  of  March  26.  1966.  80.  Stat  79 

■Pub.  L.  80-18  May  7.  1965.  79  Stat  109;  Or- 
lando v.  Laird  443  F.2d  1030,  1042  n  2  (2d  Cir 
1971). 

•  Pub  L  90-5.  March  16.  1967,  81  Stat  5,  Or- 
lando v   Laird,  supra  at  1012  n.  2. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  Chambers  for 
this  moment  assume  that  we  are  par- 
ents, each  with  two  children  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  one  daughter  and  one 
son. 

And  let  us  assume  the  worst,  that  we 
went  to  war  and  that  in  the  aftermath 
of  war  one  of  our  children  died  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  one  of  them  came 
back  with  broken  body,  broken  dreams, 
and  broken  spirits. 

And  when  that  one  remaining  child 
comes  home  and  says  to  you,  "Dad. 
Mom.  W8LS  this  necessary"^"  that  you 
can  answer,  without  blinking,  that 
question. 

I  have  answered  that  question  for 
myself:  No.  this  is  not  necessary:  and, 
yes,  there  are  alternatives. 

I  am  but  a  humble  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  if  I  were  indeed  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
save  one  life  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  I 
would  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  Earth, 
even  Baghdad,  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  died.  But  I  am  a  humble  Member 
here. 

So  all  I  can  do  is  register  a  vote.  But 
I  say  as  you  go  to  that  electronic  de- 
vice to  vote,  think  of  two  children,  one 
dead,  one  broken,  that  you  will  have  to 
answer  someday   as  a  matter   of  con- 


The  resolution  we  now  bring  before 
the  House  is  a  statement  of  national 
purpose.  It  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  President  on  our  gulf  policy  and  a 
confirmation  that  America  is  united  It 
does  send  a  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. It  tells  him  the  President's  recent 
letter  was  not  an  idle  threat,  but  a 
credible  warning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  a 
credible  warning  be(^uBe  it  is  thor- 
oughly bipartisan.  It  is  supported  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals 
and  conservatives.  It  says  that  the 
President's  policies  carr>-  the  full  back- 
ing of  those  who  represent  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Authorizing  the  use  of  force  does  not 
commit  the  President  to  waging  war, 
but  it  does  give  him  that  option.  This 
resolution  gives  him  the  muscle  he 
needs  to  wage  war,  but  probably,  more 
importantly,  it  gives  him  the  bargain- 
ing chip  he  needs  to  seek  peace.  It  is 
based  on  the  most  recent  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution,  and  it  puts  Con- 
gress in  step  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  lasting  peace,  but  it  is  not, 
as  we  all  know,  an  easy  vote.  We  were 
not  elected  to  make  the  easy  votes.  We 
were  elected  to  take  on  the  tough  ones 
as  well. 

I  believe  we  are  really  at  the  cross- 
roads of  histon-'.  The  superpower  stand- 
off has  ended.  The  world  is  searching 
for  a  better  way  to  maintain  true 
peace. 

Now  we  can  make  a  commitment,  ad- 
mittedly a  difficult  commitment,  to- 
ward achieving  that  peace,  or  we  can 
lose  our  nerve  at  this  critical  hour  and 


science,  as  a  matter  of  morality,  "Was     thereby  call  down  upon  ourselves  the 
it  necessary?"  I  believe  it  was  not.  If    judgment  of  historj-. 


you  too  join  in  that  belief,  then  let  us 


•  Courts  are  not  enpowered  to  pass  upon  the     stop  beating  the  drums  of  war.  let  us 

oppose  this  march  to  violence  and  let 
us  attempt  to  challenge  risking  war 
and  have  the  audacity,  as  a  civilized 
people  evolving  to  a  new  and  higher 
order  of  evolution  of  human  life  on  this 
planet,  to  dare  to  seek  peace. 


motives  that  cause  legislative  bodies  to  act 
upon  legislation  Fletcher  v  Peck,  10  U.S.  (0 
Crunch!  87,  129-131  3  L.Ed  162  (1810);  DC 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations  v.  V'olpe.  148 
U  S  App  DC.  207,  223.  450  F.2d  31211.  1247 
1 1971),  cert  denied,  4105  U.S.  10310  92  S.Ct. 
1200,  31  L.Ed  2d  480,  (1072i 


Should  we  fail  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion, it  will  be  a  sign  to  others  in  the 
world  that  America  is  eager  to  praise 
the  ideals  of  collective  security,  but 
shrinks  from  making  the  commitment 
to  achieve  it. 

Today,  Congress  can  take  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  attaining  the  goal  of 
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justice  among  nations  and  true  world 
peace,  and  I  urge  our  colleagues  here  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  supporting  this  very,  very 
Important  resolution. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
y/2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  (Mr    Roe) 

Mr  ROK  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt], 
for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  during  this 
debate  until  now,  and  I  wanted  to  char- 
acterize the  debate,  that  it  is  a  debate 
on  patriots  and  national  conscience. 
Patriots  all  in  this  room  and  national 
conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  debate  is  giving  the 
opportunity  to  the  Nation  to  think,  to 
think,  to  think  and  for  the  Members  to 
be  able  to  think 

I  strongly  supijorted  the  President, 
continued  to  support  the  President,  up 
to  this  particular  juncture.  Our  great- 
est concern  has  been  explained  by  so 
many  Members  who  have  spoken  here 
today  We  are  concerned  about  Saddam 
Hussein,  his  army,  his  weapons,  his 
chemical  poison  gas,  his  germ  warfare 
and  his  nuclear  weapons,  and  we  want 
him  to  get  out  of  Kuwait 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  that,  but 
what  about  the  broader  Issue?  I  ask  my 
colleagues.  ■What  do  you  do  if  he  gets 
out  of  Kuwaif  How  ai'e  you  going  to 
stop  his  chemical  warfare  and  the 
other  Items  involved?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  much  broader 
Issue  involved,  and  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica wanted  to  know. 

World  oil  supply  has  been  part  of  the 
debate.  There  is  no  oil  shortage.  There 
Is  a  glut  of  oil  on  the  market.  The  peo- 
ple know  there  is  no  shortage.  They 
want  to  know  why  this  is  so  and  why 
we  would  be  considering  fighting  for  an 
oil  supply  that  is  not  factually  correct 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  peo- 
ple want  to  know 

It  is  because,  in  part,  the  money- 
changers in  the  temple  are  plundering 
the  world's  treasuries  is  what  is  really 
Involved,  and  the  people  want  to  know. 

There  is  no  particulaj-  point  that  I 
can  add  to  this  debate  that  has  not 
been  discussed,  and  perhaps  it  is  pro- 
spective in  part.  Saddam  Hussein,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  listen,  he  would 
not  have  the  technology,  he  would  not 
have  the  expertise,  he  would  not  have 
the  arms,  had  it  not  been  for.  in  part, 
the  United  Nations,  namely  Germany. 
France,  the  Soviet  Union.  China. 
Japan,  and,  yes,  the  United  States  of 
America  who  have  provided  him  the  re- 
sources for  war  up  until  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  and  some  are  still  doing 
it. 

So.  I  hope  whatever  we  decide,  when 
It  gets  to  that  point,  that  we  look 
ahead.  It  is  not  going  to  be  over  when 
these  decisions  are  made. 

Are  we  going  to  join  with  the  other 
nations  of  the   world  and  say   to   the 


people  of  the  United  Nations,  "It's  not 
good  enough  for  you  to  give  us  money. 
Vou  provided  the  resources,  and  you 
provided  the  arms.  and.  therefore,  you 
owe  the  world,  and  you  owe  us  a  great 
deal  more." 

Let  me  close  on  this  point  so  I  do 
not,  I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  run 
out  of  my  time.  Somebody  said  to  me 
in  the  hall.  "Well,  you  know,  are  you 
going  to  vote  this  way?  Are  you  going 
to  vote  that  way?" 

I  have  been  here  for  22  years,  and  this 
Is  a  vote  I  am  casting  for  myself.  I  have 
earned  that  right,  and  I  am  voting  for 
my  people. 

I  went  into  the  Army  I  was  18  years 
old.  I  served  for  Si's  years  In  a  combat 
infantry  unit  in  World  War  II  in  Eu- 
rope, as  some  other  people  in  this 
House  have  done.  The  World  War  II  vet- 
erans are  becoming  lesser  and  lesser  in 
this  House,  and  so.  too,  the  corporate 
memory  of  what  war  really  is  all 
about.  My  God,  It  Is  so  easy  to  say, 
"We  got  to  get  him.  We  got  to  get 
him."  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that. 

No  asfjersions  on  anybody  in  this 
House,  but  those  kids  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  be  out  there  lonely,  one  by 
one.  trying  to  stay  alive.  So.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "If 
you  have  never  been  there,  and  you've 
never  participated,  it's  impossible  for 
you  to  understand  what  that  means  In 
commitment  to  a  human  soul." 

So.  I  would  hope.  I  would  hope  and 
pray,  that  the  people  of  this  House 
would  think  about  that.  Never  mind 
the  drum  beatings  and  all  the  things 
we  have  heard  today.  It  is  those  kids 
that  are  involved,  those  kids  are  In- 
volved, yours  and  mine.  And  is  it  worth 
it  at  this  point  without  trying  that 
much  harder?  1  tell  my  colleagues  it  is 
not.  and  we  live  to  see  the  day  soon 
from  here  when  we  will  come  back 
again  and  lament  the  decision  to  vote 
for  this  particular  amendment. 

I  hope  we  vote  against  this  particular 
resolution 
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Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  HtnTO]. 

Mr  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion 

As  chairman  o(  the  Readiness  Subcommit- 
tee during  the  lOlst  Congress  let  me  speak  to 
you  for  a  moment  about  the  readiness  of  our 
forces  I  believe  our  Air  Force  and  our  naval 
forces  are  fully  ready  tor  any  contingency,  and 
our  ground  forces  are  very  near  full  readiness 
This  IS  a  tribute  to  the  fine  training  withm  the 
Department  of  Defense  Additionally  over  the 
last  2  years  the  Readiness  Sutxommitlee  and 
the  Congress  have  authon/ec)  Si 74  billion  m 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  for  these 
forces 

There  have  been  times  m  our  Nation's  his- 
tory when  our  forces  were  not  as  ready,  when 
our  aircraft  weren't  ready  to  fly  and  our  tanks 
weren't  ready  to  roll,  but  such  is  not  the  case 
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today.  Our  equipment  is  well  maintained  and 
very  capable  of  accomplishing  the  mission  All 
of  the  reports  I  have  seen  indicate  that  our 
forces  are  ready,  morale  is  high,  and  the 
forces  are  well  equipped 

By  every  account  I  have  heard,  there  seems 
to  t)e  no  doubt  that  our  Air  Force  and  Navy 
are  fully  ready  and  able  to  fight  and  win  Addi- 
tional equipment  and  men  arid  women  are  ar- 
riving daily  from  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope The  force  is  building  and  will  soon  be  in 
excess  of  400,000 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  wants  war,  but  if  it 
does  come,  i  Iselieve  that  the  U  S  forces  are 
prepared  to  carry  out  their  military  obtective, 
and  this  is  partly  because  this  body  has  prop- 
erly funded  the  readiness  account 

Whatever  we  decide,  and  whatever  the 
President  must  eventually  do.  our  men  and 
women  in  the  gulf  are  prepared  and  well 
equipped  for  their  mission 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr    MONTGOMERV) 

Mr  f^iONTGOfylERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  in 
support  of  the  bipartisan  U  N  resolution, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  I  think  it  is  irrt- 
portant  to  support  our  President  in  this  crisis 
If  we  do  not.  we  will  never  be  able  to  get  Sad- 
dam out  of  Kuwait. 

George  Bush  is  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  and  Secretary  of  State  Baker  have  put  to- 
gether a  strong  IJ  N  coalition  agamst  Iraq  and 
now  he  is  asking  that  the  Congress  approve 
UN.  resolution  6/8  He  has  all  the  diplomatic, 
intelligence,  and  military  information  that  is  not 
available  to  us  as  Members  of  Congress  I 
think  we  ought  to  leave  the  responsibility  with 
the  President  to  make  the  right  decision  when 
to  use  military  force 

I  worry  that  it  the  Gephardt  resolution  is 
adopted,  and  our  forces  have  to  stay  longer  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then  6  months  from  now 
we  take  offensive  action,  we  are  going  to  have 
more  American  casualties  The  reason  is  that 
our  forces  now  are  at  their  peak  of  prepared- 
ness The  longer  Americans  stay  in  that 
desert,  they  lose  their  sharpness 

Even  in  Vietnam  we  rotated  our  troops  after 
12  months  and  the  conditions  in  the  desert  are 
much  harder  to  survive  in  than  Vietnam  Be- 
cause of  the  harsh  living  conditions  m  Saudi, 
we  will  have  to  start  rotating  our  forces  out  in 
the  next  few  rrxDnths  and  when  you  rotate  mili- 
tary forces,  you  weaken  their  effectiveness. 

Most  of  our  veterans  organizations  and  mili- 
tary organizations  are  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's gulf  policy 

Another  reason  not  to  delay  is  that  it  gives 
Iraq  even  more  time  to  dig  in  and  strengthen 
Its  defensive  fortifications  m  Kuwait  and  Iraq 
This  IS  what  could  add  to  our  casualty  list 

Sanctions  are  not  going  to  force  Saddam 
out  of  Kuwait  in  my  opinion  and  eventually  war 
will  start  No  way  will  our  forces  be  as  pre- 
pared as  they  are  now 

So  I  ask  you  to  support  the  bipartisan  U  N 
resolution  and  let's  get  our  American  troops 
home  as  soon  as  possible 

Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Sp»'aker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from       California       [Mr. 

CONDIT]. 
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Mr  CONDIT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Bennett-DurtMn  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  1)  and  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  62). 

The  question  before  us  is  this.  Will  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  stand  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  nations  ol  the  world  in  resisting  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  aggression? 

Will  the  United  States  stand  with  the  com- 
munity of  nations  and  demonstrate  that  the 
days  of  invasion,  corK|uering,  arxj  lootng  of 
weaker  nations  by  stronger  nations  are  over? 

Will  the  United  States  Congress  stand  be- 
hind  the  United  Nations,  which  has  formally 
and  officially  endorsed  actions  to  force  Iraq's 
surrender  of  occupied  Kuwait? 

Mr  Speaker,  we  dare  not  compromise  or 
undercut  this  workfwide  effort  to  remove  Iraq 
from  Kuwait. 

We  dare  not  send  mixed  messages  to  Mr. 
Hussein  at  this  late  hour,  or  we  will  find  that 
the  last  chance  for  peace  will  evaporate  like 
water  in  the  desert. 

Saddam  Hussein  stands  alone — the  United 
States  stands  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait  solely  for 
greed  and  power,  not  for  freedom;  not  for  an 
overall  Middle  East  peace  settlement;  not  for 
human  rights,  and  certainly  not  for  the  self-de- 
termination of  peoples 

Every  action  taken  by  our  President  has 
been  in  concert  with  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long 
time,  we  see  the  world's  most  prestigious  or- 
ganization acting  as  a  leader  in  resisting  ag- 
gression We  cannot  afford  to  undercut  this  ef- 
fort If  the  League  of  Nations  had  shown  this 
determination  and  resolve  in  the  I930's.  who 
knows  how  world  history  would  have 
cfianged — and,  as  we  all  know  any  change 
would  have  t)een  better. 

The  time  is  to  act  now,  not  6  months  from 
now.  1  firmly  believe  that  if  we  wait,  we  will  be 
having  this  same  debate  again  We  need  to 
support  our  troops  now.  We  need  to  support 
the  rest  of  the  world  now.  We  need  to  send  a 
clear  message  today  to  this  greedy  aggressor 
that  the  United  States  Congress  is  prepared  to 
stand  by  the  United  Nations  resolutions  to  use 
all  possitJie  means  to  free  Kuwait  arxJ  bnng 
justice  to  its  citizens. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  consistently  supported 
a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
I  have  also  consistently  supported  congres- 
sional participation  in  any  decision  to  commit 
military  action  in  the  crisis.  We  have  given 
sanctions  an  opportunity  to  work.  We  must 
stand  with  the  United  Nations,  the  President 
and  our  sokiiers'  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
Bennett-Durtxn  and  Solarz-Michel  resolutions. 

Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr  RosTENKOWSKi],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  MiCHEl.]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz] 
for  the  job  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  debate — the 
nxist  serious  in  my  career — about  a  very  pain- 
ful decision  This  is  why  every  Member  of 
Congress  is  here — to  represent  constituents 
who  may  be  asked  to  give  their  very  lives  in 


pursuit  of  the  national  policy  we  are  discussing 
today. 

I  want  to  commend  the  character  of  this  de- 
bate. There  are  honest  differences  of  opinion 
here  that  know  no  partisan  boundanes.  Each 
of  us — the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people — is  sincerely  trying  to  decide 
how  to  best  promote  peace  and  stability 
throughout  the  world.  Each  of  us  is  motivated 
by  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  We  want 
to  do  what  IS  right,  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  this  country  and  all  humanity. 

We  all  agree  that  the  Iraqi  invasion  ol  Ku- 
wait is  abhorrent.  We  all  agree  that  Iraq  must 
leave  Kuwait.  We  all  know  who  the  aggressor 
IS — Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein.  This  de- 
bate only  illustrates  our  differences  on  how  to 
respond  to  Iraq's  naked  aggression  But  we 
agree  totally  and  unanimously  on  the  goal  of 
the  international  community — ^the  full  restora- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  Kuwait. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  say  that  this  is  the 
toughest  vote  they  have  ever  had  to  cast  t)e- 
cause  it  IS  a  decision  involving  war  and  peace, 
life,  and  death.  It  is  for  me.  too  This  is  much 
more  difficult  for  me  than  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  of  1964.  Today's  situation  is  clearer 
The  possibility  of  armed  conflict,  casualties, 
and  even  death  is  much  more  apparent. 

1  strongly  t)elieve  that  Congress  can — in- 
deed must — participate  in  such  an  important 
decision  involving  such  a  critical  national  com- 
mitment. But  if  Congress  must  make  the  deci- 
sion on  whether  armed  combat  is  an  appro- 
priate action,  let  me  caution  my  colleagues 
that  we  cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  de- 
cide how  that  war  should  be  fought. 

After  long  and  difficult  personal  reflection.  I 
have  decided  to  vote  for  the  Michel  resolution. 
I  will  vote  for  it  because  I  want  to  send  a 
strong  message  to  Iraq  that  aggression 
doesn't  pay.  And  I  will  vote  for  it  tiecause  I 
have  full  confidence  that  our  President  and  my 
friend  George  Bush  will  act  m  a  responsible 
and  compassionate  fashion. 

President  Bush  does  not  seek  war.  He 
knows  how  horrible  war  is  because  he  has 
served  courageously  in  combat.  He  is  a  man 
of  peace.  He  is  a  father  and  a  grandfather 
who  both  reflects  and  respects  family  values 
He  IS  a  diplomat  who  has  learned  that  wartare 
IS  a  last  resort.  No  parent — and  he  is  a  par- 
ent— no  veteran — and  he  is  a  decorated  vet- 
eran— no  person  ol  conscience — and  George 
Bush  is  certainly  a  person  of  conscience — 
would  ever  lightly  decide  to  commit  America's 
youth  to  war  to  resolve  international  conflicts. 
So  my  vote  today  is  not  a  vote  for  war.  al- 
though war  may  be  the  ultimate  result.  It  is  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  our  President  and  his 
judgement. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  is  a  confusing  time 
for  all  Americans  and  all  citizens  of  the  world. 
Our  worries  about  a  superpower  nuclear  war 
have  t>een  replaced  by  fears  of  regional  con- 
flicts that  could  escalate  into  international  ca- 
tastrophes. Such  conflicts  caused  Worid  War  I 
and  Wortd  War  II.  History  has  taught  us  that 
we  must  take  such  challenges  senously  and 
respond  quickly.  Temponzing — vacillabng — 
can  prove  to  be  devastatingly  expensive. 

For  most  of  this  century,  America  has 
worked  for  international  peace,  acknowledging 
that  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  more  important 
than  the  cost  in  blood  arxi  treasure   In  this  in- 
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stance,  many  otfiers  have  joined  us.  The  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  united  against  the  Iraqi 
aggressor — as  ttiey  belatedly  united  against 
Neizi  aggression  a  half  century  ago 

Some  woukl  say  that  some  nations  are 
more  committed  than  others  when  it  comes  to 
paying  the  bills  of  the  Desert  Shiekj  Operation. 
That  IS  an  important  question  that  deserves 
our  attention.  It  is  not  surpnsing,  however,  that 
the  United  States  is  playing  the  largest  role 
But  that  IS  a  question  for  another  day 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  history  that  peace  does 
not  come  cheaply  or  painlessly  Achieving  it  is 
expiensive  Maintaining  it  demands  constant 
vigilance. 

If  there  is  a  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  rt  will 
be  the  first  conflict  earned  on  live  television.  It 
will  truly  be  a  living  room  war.  Those  o'  us  at 
home  will  witness  the  carnage  of  war  and  be 
shocked.  And  property  so  War  is  hell 

But  what  has  happened  to  Kuwait  is  also 
shocking  and  repugnant.  Incredible  atrocities 
to  women  and  children  have  t>een  confirmed 
by  Amnesty  International  What  has 
happended  in  Kuwait  must  t*  undone  tie- 
cause It  violates  all  norms  of  moral  behavior 
and  international  law. 

There  is  another  justification  tO'  our  policy. 
equally  important  and  that  is  to  send  a  clear 
message  about  what  standards  of  conduct  in 
the  post-cold-war  world  are  to  be  The  inter- 
national community  must  not  and  cannot  toler- 
ate cnminal  aggression — where  the  sov- 
ereignty of  a  nation  is  brutally  violated  with  im- 
punity 

That  IS  why  I  will  vote  for  the  Michel  resolu- 
tion and  support  our  President 

For  each  of  us,  this  is  a  vote  of  con- 
science— a  personal  statement  of  principle. 
But  when  all  our  votes  are  cast  and  the  last 
echo  of  our  speeches  has  faded  from  this 
chamber,  rt  is  imperative  that  we  again  unite 
as  Amencans  and  support  our  President  and 
the  international  community  and  reverse  the 
aggression  of  Iraq  and  Saddam  Hussein 

We  will  then  send  a  clear  message  to  ty- 
rants everywhere  that  there's  a  very  high  pnce 
to  be  paid  for  such  international  cnminality 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yieid 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Kentucky   [Mr.   HUB- 

B.\RD]. 

Mr.  HI'BBARD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
Members  to  support  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution 

Today,  an  editorial  m  the  Gleaner,  the  daily 
newspaper  which  serves  Henderson  KY, 
lends  further  support  to  this  plan  of  action. 

To  bnefly  quote  the  edrtonal 

No  cause  is  more  noble  than  that  of  peace. 
But  in  our  pursuit  of  peace  m  this  crisis,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  nature  of  the  beast  that 
confronts  us  We  should  not  send  a  sipnai  of 
weakness  to  a  despot  positioning  himself  to 
pain  control  of  much  of  the  world's  oil  re- 
ser\"es  and  the  power  that  comes  with  it.  We 
cannot  reward  this  man  s  brutal  aggression. 

The  publisher  of  the  Gleaner  is  Watt  Dear 
and  the  editor  of  tfie  Henderson,  KY,  news- 
paper IS  Ron  Jenkins. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  views 
expressed  by  this  highly  regarded  newspaper 
and  vote  to  support  the  Solar2-Michel  resolu- 
tion 

The  editonal  is  as  follows: 


JMI 
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(From  the  Gleaner  (Henderson.  KY) 
Jan   12.  1991] 

Bush  Should  Have  Power  to  Waoe  War 

Even  as  we  strongly  support  the  continued 
pursuit  of  every  reasonable  effort  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Kulf  crisis,  we  be- 
lieve It  unwise  to  strip  our  president  of  sup- 
port he  deserves  In  dealing  with  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Congress  should  (rrant  President  Bush  the 
authority  to  wage  war  against  Iraq 

Our  nation  and  the  International  coalition 
have  been  confronted  by  a  ruthless,  power- 
hungry  dictator  of  a  country  whose  Invasion 
of  Kuwait  had  not  relationship  to  the  Pal- 
estinian problem  he  so  loudly  embraces. 

While  we  remain  hopeful  that  Saddam  can 
be  convinced  to  pull  his  troops  from  Kuwait 
under  terms  of  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion, there  Is  no  indication  that  he  will  ac- 
cept any  diplomatic  offers  that  mandate  his 
compliance  with  the  UN.  resolution. 

Instead.  Saddam  defiantly  waves  his  sword 
while  obviously  relishing  the  division  of  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives over  this  most  troubling  Issue. 

As  agonizing  as  It  Is  for  all  of  us  to  conjure 
Images  of  our  young  men  and  women  In 
deadly  combat,  we  as  a  nation  should  not 
give  the  Iraqi  leader  comfort  by  undermining 
our  president  and  the  International  coali- 
tion. 

No  cause  is  more  noble  than  that  of  peace. 
But  In  our  pursuit  of  peace  In  this  crisis,  we 
cannot  Ignore  the  nature  of  the  beast  that 
confronts  us. 

We  should  not  send  a  signal  of  weakness  to 
a  despot  positioning  himself  to  gain  control 
of  much  of  the  world's  oil  reserves  and  the 
power  that  comes  with  It  We  cannot  reward 
this  man's  brutal  aggression. 

One  person's  appetite  for  p<5wer  has  created 
a  very  complex  problem  that  has  stirred  le- 
gitimate debate  the  world  over.  Including,  of 
course.  In  our  own  community.  With  as 
many  as  lOO  Henderson  County  sons  and 
daughters  already  committed  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  the  gravity  of  this  crisis  Is 
ever  so  real  to  us.  It  Is  because  of  them  and 
their  comrades  that  we  should  exhaust  every 
ounce  of  effort  to  resolve  this  crisis  without 
war. 

Still,  we  should  not  deny  our  president  the 
support  he  deserves  In  facing  up  to  this  ty- 
rant and  the  real  threat  he  poses  If  he  gets 
away  with  the  Invasion  of  Kuwait 

.Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 

ASPtN]. 

Mr.  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleaRues  who  have  spoken  here 
In  this  well  over  the  last  2  days.  I.  too. 
believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution  is  the  last,  best  hope 
to  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  irisis. 

But  I  recognize  that  if  we  pass  this 
resolution  and  Saddam  Hussein  contin- 
ues to  stonewall  us  as  his  foreign  min- 
ister did  this  week,  then  it  means  war 

We  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  possibility  of  war 
and  what  it  would  look  like 

Our  Members  are  not  unanimous  in 
their  conclusions — and  I  respect  my 
colleagues  and  their  views  Let  me  now 
give  you  my  conclusions. 

P'lrst.  I  believe  we  have  a  proper  and 
limited    objective— to    get    the    Iraqi 


forces  out  of  Kuwait.  We  do  not  seek  to 

conquer  Iraq  and  create  further  power 
vaccums  in  the  region. 

Second,  wt-  plan  to  fight  the  war  in 
phases — beginning  with  air  power  and 
ending  only  if  necessary  with  the  use  of 
ground  troops.  Those  who  think  air 
power  alone  will  win  the  war  will  have 
their  chance.  We  do  not  want  more 
American  casualties  than  is  absolutely 
necessary 

Third,  our  Arab  allies  will  fight  Iraqi 
forces,  at  least  in  Kuwait,  and  we  have 
drawn  up  our  battle  plans  accordingly 

Fourth,  we  have  worked  out  an  ar- 
rangement with  Israel  and  our  Arab  al- 
lies to  prevent  any  attempt  by  Saddam 
Hussein  to  break  up  the  coalition  by 
attacking  Israel. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  our  forces  are 
capable  of  achieving  our  goals.  Saddam 
Hussein  must  leave  Kuwait.  Peacefully 
If  possible,  by  force  if  necessary. 

But  there  is  also  the  question  of 
when  we  decide  to  use  that  force  Many 
of  us.  especially  among  those  of  us  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  have 
wanted  a  United  States  that  acted  with 
the  United  Nations  in  resolving  world 
crises. 

We  have  been  acting  with  the  United 
Nations.  Most  of  us  praised  President 
Bush  for  working  with  the  United  Na- 
tions last  August  to  set  up  and  then  en- 
force the  economic  sanctions. 

Most  of  us  thought  it  proper  that  be- 
fore we  used  force  we  get  a  U.N.  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  it.  which  we  did. 

We  now  have  that  resolution  and  it 
set.s  January  15  as  the  date  that  Sad 
dam  Hussein  must  get  out  of  Kuwait.  It 
was  not  just  a  decision  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  decision  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  to 
bring  things  to  a  head  on  January  15 

What  would  happen  now  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
post-cold-war  era  if  we  backed  the  ad- 
ministration down  and  forced  it  to 
change  time  lines? 

In  the  laj3t  analysis,  we  must  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  deal  with  the 
Saddam  Husseins  of  the  world 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  credible 
in  the  post-cold-war  world,  if  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  is  to  be  a  useful  vehicle  for 
collective  security,  then  we  cannot 
shrink  from  the  use  of  force.  A  future 
aggressor  can  ignore  the  next  UN. 
deadline  if  we  ignore  this  one. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Murphy] 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
sincere  opposition  to  the  Presidential 
Solarz-Mlchel  resolution,  pointing  out 
the  inconsistencies  of  2  hours  ago  say- 
ing it  is  Congress'  authority  to  declare 
war.  and  in  this  resolution  now  saying 
that  we  pass  the  authority  to  the 
President  to  declare  war  some  day  next 
week  on  his  own. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
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gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 

KlI.DKE] 

.Mr  KILDEE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  of  war 

Mr  Speaker.  I  had  hoped  to  serve  my  politi- 
cal career  without  ever  having  to  confront  the 
awesome  and  immediate  question  of  war  arxJ 
peace  such  as  we  face  here  today 

I  had  also  hoped  that  humanity  had  reached 
the  level  of  development  that  we  could  find  al- 
ternative, more  rational  solutions  to  such  inter- 
national conflicts 

Strictly  enforced  international  economic 
sanctions  can  be  that  alternative. 

When  we  talk  of  a  New  World  order  In  the 
fxjsf -cold- war  era.  we  can  find  no  better  exam- 
ple than  tt>e  universal  revulsion  and  rejection 
of  the  brutal  Iraqi  aggression  against  its  de- 
fenseless neighbor.  Kuwait 

The  quick  and  deasive  action  by  ttie  United 
Nations  tias  ensured  that  Saddam  Hussein 
has  gained  nothing  from  his  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait 

On  tt>e  contrary,  each  day  the  intemational 
economic  sanctions  are  allowed  to  work  weak- 
ens Iraq — economically,  diplonnatically,  and 
militarily 

Time  IS  on  our  side  in  this  conflict. 

And  if  we  continue  to  enforce  the  sanctions, 
the  wfx)le  world  will  continue  to  be  on  our 
side 

But  if  we  choose  war  at  this  time.  America 
alone  will  bear  the  txirden  and  pay  the  costs 
of  that  military  action 

Let  us  more  strictly  enforce  the  international 
sanctions 

Let  us  use  the  multination  military  force  in 
the  region  to  impose  an  airtight  naval,  air.  and 
land  blockade  of  Iraq 

Let  us  use  our  highly  capable  electronic  in- 
telligence capabilities  and  rapid  communica- 
tion facilities  to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
sanctions 

Let  us  punish  countnes  and  companies  who 
violate  ttie  sanctions  t»y  denying  them  access 
to  our  American  market 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this  body  face 
no  greater  question  than  whether  or  not  to 
commit  Amerx:an  troops  to  ttie  horrors  of  corrv 
bat 

But  if  we  take  ttiat  momentous  decision — let 
It  be  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  con- 
sequences 

Let  us  not  assume  it  will  be  used  only  as  a 
negotiating  tactic 

With  our  votes,  we  are  authorizing  the 
President  to  lead  this  Nation  into  war. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody). 

Mr  MOODY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
regret  that  the  previous  motion  did  not 
carry,  and  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Solarz  resolution 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Kanjorski]. 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Solarz 
amendment. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
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gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Col- 
lins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Solarz  amendment. 
Even  though  it  is  tactfully  worded,  it  amounts 
to  a  de  facto  declaration  of  war.  Its  signifi- 
cance is  ttiat  it  gives  President  Bush  a  green 
light  to  use  any  kind  of  military  power  in  the 
guff  that  he  so  chooses.  Passage  of  this  reso- 
lution woukj  mean  that,  if  the  President  wants 
to  initiate  a  full-scale  military  offensive,  there 
woukj  tie  Edtjsolutely  nothing  that  Congress 
coukj  do  to  delay  or  restrain  him.  If  this  resolu- 
tion passes,  then  henceforth,  we  are  power- 
less in  tfie  question  of  America's  response  to 
Iraq's  actions  in  the  Gulf. 

The  idea  of  granting  the  President  the  au- 
thonty  to  make  war  is  not  automatically  un- 
thinkable. But  the  problem  is  that,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  at  the  present  time,  it 
ts  wfx)lly  fxemature. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a  pillar  of 
justice  and  reason  in  ttie  international  commu- 
nity Tfie  initiative  for  the  League  of  Nations 
and  United  Nations  onginated  with  our  Presi- 
dents. We  regularly  implore  other  nations  to 
adfiere  to  intemational  law  and  utilize  negotia- 
tion, artiitration  and  the  intemational  courts  for 
peaceful  resolutions  of  disputes.  Why,  then, 
are  we  rushing  off  to  war? 

Just  as  the  schoolyard  bulty  usually  chooses 
that  path  due  to  a  shortage  of  acuities  that 
woukj  facilitate  reasonableness,  the  choice  for 
war  IS  one  that  involves  a  similar  nearsighted- 
ness. Have  all  our  intellectual  resources  been 
consumed?  Have  we  tned  everything  imag- 
inable in  order  to  avert  the  severest  of  con- 
sequerx:es?  If  war  really  is  to  be  a  last  resort, 
have  we  fully  exhausted  all  alternatives? 

To  each  of  these  questions.  I  answer,  "no." 
I  firmly  believe  that  we  could  try  harder,  try 
again,  try  a  different  approach,  try  with  a  new 
offer.  We  coukJ  do  more,  and  I  have  faith  that 
the  President  coukj  still  come  up  with  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  conflict  if  he  fully 
applied  himself  to  tfiat  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  yet  on  an  irrevers- 
ible path  to  war.  Yet,  I  tielieve  that  if  we  vote 
for  the  Solarz  resolution  then  we  very  possit)ly 
may  be.  I  am  not  ready  to  accept  that.  I  tie- 
lieve peace  is  still  possitile  and  so,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  oppose  ttte  Solarz  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Chapman]. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose 
going  to  war,  and  I  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  ajnendment.  We 
must  not  act  on  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator in  terms  of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Michet-Solarz  resolution. 


Our  actions  shoukj  be  based  in  this  House 
on  our  very  special  responsitiilities.  indeed  our 
sacred  tiiist. 

Congress  has  but  one  option  to  state  our 
view  to  have  an  impact  upon  the  course  of  our 
national  policy  whether  to  wage  war,  to  take 
offensive  action  or  rx)t  against  Iraq. 

Our  decision  in  the  affirmative  is  not  revers- 
it)le,  such  decision  and  vote  is  a  one  way 
sti^eet.  Once  President  Bush  has  this  authonty. 
our  role  to  commit  U.S.  troops  or  not  commit 
troops  to  war,  the  decision  will  tie  out  of  Con- 
gress' hands  and  the  President  has  been  clear 
as  to  his  intention  to  use  such  military  force. 

We  in  Congress  can  take  no  comfort  in  the 
reasonableness  of  Iraq  or  of  Saddam  Hussein 
We  shoukJ  well  understand  that  the  near  dec- 
ade long  Iraq-Iran  conflict  resulted  In  over  1 
million  casualties.  This  Nation,  the  United 
States  of  America,  shouW  understand  tietter 
than  any  ottier  tfie  importance  of  tfie  individual 
life,  the  special  meaning  of  life,  because  Iraq's 
Saddam  Hussein  doesnt.  Because  Saddam 
Hussein  IS  willing  to  dump  his  nation  into  a 
meat  grinder  of  war,  should  our  policy  for  of- 
fensive military  action,  nearly  unilateral  U.S. 
troops  and  dollars,  be  geared  to  this  common 
denominator,  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor'' I  wouW  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize the  consequence  of  this  conflict.  In  tfie 
Middle  East  we  have  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  military  personnel  and  weapons 
arrayed  since  Worid  War  II,  but  armed  with 
the  expotentially  more  effective  weapons  of 
the  I990's. 

I've  repeatedly  noted  my  colleagues  inten- 
tion and  remart<s  geared  to  backing  up  our 
troops  and  military  and  the  implication  that  the 
only  way  tfiat  we  can  do  so  is  by  voting  to  go 
to  war. 

Well  the  intention  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
good  but  the  logic  is  senously  flawed. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  responsibility,  a  sa- 
cred trust  to  tie  certain  in  placing  our  military 
sen*^ice  men  and  women  into  a  war,  to  be  cer- 
tain as  to  the  vital  U.S.  interests  involved  and 
that  offensive  military  action  is  the  last  resort. 

Maintaining  the  economk;  sanctions,  tfie 
blockade  of  trade,  and  the  defensive  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  military  are  not  actions  exclusive 
of  the  use  of  military  force,  tfiey  are  tfie  apipro- 
pnate  and  proportionate  response  today  to  tfie 
circumstances,  not  pertect  but  far  preferable 
and  much  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  January  1991.  The  new  wortd 
order  ought  to  be  based  upon  what  has  tieen 
the  greatest  strength  and  success  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  over  200  years,  that  is  our 
democratic  values. 

The  Iron  Curtain  and  the  uncommon  events 
in  just  tfie  past  2  years  within  tfie  Soviet  Union 
were  based  on  tfie  strength  of  ideas  and  val- 
ues not  military  might. 

It  was  the  scientists,  the  labor  organizations, 
and  wori<ers  the  artists  and  poets  that  finally 
prevailed  against  a  nation  armed  to  tfie  teeth 
to  suppress  its  peopJe  txjt  those  weapons 
were  of  no  use  against  the  human  spirit  and 
the  freedom  of  people  to  think.  The  new  worid 
order  isnl  based  upon  the  mistakes  of  yester- 
day such  as  tlie  intemperate  decision  to  com- 
mit U.S.  b-oops.  To  commit  U.S.  offensive  mili- 
tary action  wittxiut  the  txoad  support  of  the 
American  people,  the  vast  majority  I  believe 
have  not  focused  upon  the  commitment  and 
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consequence  of  sucfi  action.  In  fact  tfiat  mi- 
nonty  who  do  support  the  President  really  be- 
lieve tfiat  some  how  this  last  threat  will  avert 
war — ^the  Memtiers  of  this  House  should  know 
better,  txjt  some  have  wrapped  themselves  in 
the  same  tfiought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  can  do  bet- 
ter, we  can  lead  to  a  new  wortd  order  by  shad- 
ing tfie  responsibilities  of  achieving  tfie  result, 
the  objectives,  with  tfie  global  coalition  sup- 
porting the  U.N.  resolutions.  Tfiey  stioukj  be 
doing  far  more  than  offenng  their  uncertain 
vote  to  commit  the  United  States  to  a  conflict. 
Their  votes  in  the  United  Nations  would  be 
much  more  meaningful  if  cast  witfiout  the 
promises  of  U.S.  assistance  and  debt  relief 
and  with  a  commitment  of  their  troops,  their 
sons  and  daughters  and  tfieir  financial  re- 
sources. 

Today  we  should  take  fieed  of  tfie  American 
people's  views  and  our  sacred  trust  and  vote 
to  continue  diplomacy  and  tfie  economic  sanc- 
tions tfie  blockade  and  defensrve  deployment 
of  our  military  forces.  We  have  not  exhiausted 
such  efforts,  ttiey  have  scarcely  fiad  the  op- 
portunity to  have  had  ttieir  full  effect  Tfie  ac- 
tion to  commit  our  Nation  to  war  sfiould  be  tfie 
last  resort  not  precipitated  by  impatience,  for  a 
conclusion.  The  coalition  of  nations  and  the 
U.N.  members  woukj  t>e  better  off  if  tempered 
by  discipline  and  sacnfice  rattier  tfian  fiave 
their  anxiety  solved  by  a  premature  nearly  uni- 
lateral U.S.  military  solution,  the  new  workj 
order  tiegs  for  a  better  policy  path 

Today  it  is  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq,  but 
tomorrow  it  will  be  otfier  Third  Work!  nations. 
Are  we  to  respond  again  and  again  with  the 
use  of  U.S.  rmlrtary  force  with  all  tfie  human 
carnage  and  tragic  consequences  such  en- 
tails. I  woukj  hope  not  and  I  fear  for  the  oppor- 
tunity lost  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf  and  cost  m 
human  life  both  United  States  and  others  and 
the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  tfiat  will  be 
expended,  really  dead-end  spending  today 
and  tomorrow  with  no  real  solution  but  a 
throw-back  to  yesterday  and  all  tfiose  conflicts 
and  wars  framed  in  tfie  good  intentions  of 
achieving  peace. 

This  jOint  resolution  of  war  is  a  crucible  that 
will  not  produce  a  new  wortd  order  and  peace 
will  not  come  from  the  amalgam  of  elements 
and  policies  tfiat  are  present  here  today — tfie 
base  metal  of  pirematijre  war  cant  make  the 
gokj  of  peace  tfiat  has  proved  so  illusive  in  tfie 
20th  century.  We  must  strive  for  peace,  there 
IS  no  easy  path,  no  comfort,  there  are  nsks 
but  such  pushtxjtton  solutions  as  the  joint  res- 
olution before  us  if  emptoyed  by  the  President 
will  do  much  more  harm  than  good,  and  there- 
fore, I  shall  vote  against  rt  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues careful  consideration  to  vote  against 
this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  under  its  prerogative,  would  an- 
nounce to  those  Members  controlling 
the  time  of  the  debate  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
has  23'-^  minutes  remaining,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  S0L.1.RZ] 
has  10^  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Flordia  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  said 
the  other  day  In  this  debate  that  the 
Con(fres8  had  declared  war  in  my  life- 
time twice  I  correct  that  statement 
now  The  Congress  is  declaring  war  for 
the  third  time  in  my  lifetime  If  you 
doubt  my  word,  ask  Mr  SoL.\RZ,  if  you 
doubt  my  word,  ask  Mr  Michel  I  have 
confirmed  it  with  both  of  them  This  is 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Think  about  it.  I  ask  you  to  vote 
against  it.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  would 
never  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war,  or 
a  declaration  of  war  in  an  event  similar 
to  this.  But  this  is  not  the  time.  This 
country  is  not  united  In  a  declaration 
of  war.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  learned 
out  of  Vietnam,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Peterson),  who  spent  7 
years  in  a  POW  camp  in  Hanoi  said,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  be  be- 
hind our  Armed  Forces  and  back  them 
up.  and  our  people  are  not  ready  for 
that 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  must  begin 
to  face  the  future.  This  is  perhaps  the 
last  act  that  this  Congress  will  have  to 
do  with  this  gulf. 
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Except  we  must  raise  taxes  to  pay  for 
this.  It  has  already  cost  us  some  $30 
billion,  and  the  best  revenue  estimates 
are  that  it  will  cost  us  around  Jl  bil- 
lion a  day  to  conduct  this  operation. 
Are  you  ready  for  that?  If  you  are  not 
ready  to  vote  for  those  kinds  of  taxes, 
you  are  not  ready  to  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution. 

We  are  going  to  need  a  draft.  The  re- 
cruitment for  the  Army  has  already 
dropped  off  significantly.  There  are  not 
enough  troops  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
rotate  those  that  are  in  the  desert.  And 
who  of  you  believes  that  a  ruthless  dic- 
tator like  Saddam  Hussein,  who  could 
take  a  million  casualties  before  he  de- 
clared an  end.  will  not  take  a  million 
casualties  again  before  he  declares  an 
end 

And  who  of  you  can  believe  that  we 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  occupy  and 
to  police  that  desert  and  those  coun- 
tries for  the  rest  of  my  lifetime  and 
perhaps  for  the  rest  of  all  of  the  life- 
times of  the  people  that  are  In  this 
Chamber  today''  If  we  win,  we  cannot 
come  home.  We  must  stay  there,  and 
our  young  people  are  not  fools.  They 
will  go  If  drafted  Those  who  are  there 
have  signified  their  willingess  to  fight, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  manpower  pool 
in  the  Armed  Forces  now  to  conduct 
the  kind  of  war  that  I  foresee  and  the 
kind  of  peace  that  faces  us. 

This  Is  a  terribly  serious  question. 
None  of  us  know  what  kind  of  forces  we 
are  going  to  unlease  in  that  part  of  the 
world  We  know  that  Israel  will  be  at- 
tacked and  we  know  that  if  Israel  Is  at- 
tacked It  will  respond 

As  I  count  the  votes,  I  can  see  that 
my  side  has  lost.  We  have  given  up  on 
p>atlence  and  firmness,  on  an  embargo 
that  is  working  and  will  work,  the  best 


embargo  that  mankind  has  ever  cre- 
ated I  hope  that  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion will  be  defeated 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr  Tr.\xler). 

Mr  TRAXLER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  resolution.  First  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  appreciation 
to  the  majority  leader.  Mr  Gephardt, 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan,  of  course.  Mr.  Broomfield, 
my  very  dear  friend,  for  the  high  level 
debate  that  has  been  achieved  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  over  the  last 
several  days.  It  is  a  credit  to  both  of 
you.  to  this  institution  and  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  very  beginning 
I  have  publicly  dissented  from  the  poli- 
cies our  Nation  is  pursuing  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Neither  the  President  nor 
the  Congress  has  rethought  what  form 
our  Nation's  diplomatic  and  military 
policy  ought  to  be  in.  in  the  postwar 
era.  Sadly,  we  are  still  behaving  as  if 
we  are  the  supercop  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  substituting  Third  World  re- 
gional conflicts  for  the  cold  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wise  rulers  never  com- 
mit their  nations  to  war.  and  this  is  a 
war  resolution,  never  commit  their  na- 
tions to  war  unless  it  is  overwhelm- 
ingly agreed  that  their  nations'  vital 
Interests  have  been  severely  threat- 
ened. I  cannot  conclude  that  there  are 
vital  American  interests  at  stake  in 
the  gulf. 

The  continuing  appropriations  to 
maintain  our  military  power,  not  at 
this  moment,  but  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come.  Is  going  to  sap  the  vital 
economic  abilities  of  this  Nation.  Our 
vital  national  interests  are  no  longer 
served  by  our  continuing  to  be  the 
world's  policeman  We  cannot  afford  it. 
We  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today  sim- 
ply and  plainly  for  one  reason— there 
was  a  gentleman  in  the  Senate  who 
said  It.  he  spelled  It  out.  o-i-1.  oil.  We 
are  defending  the  oil  Interests  of  the 
Middle  East  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
That  does  not  relate  to  our  own  na- 
tional vital  long-term  interests. 

We  all  know  that  this  country  could 
be  energy  independent  if  we  chose  to 
be.  Just  ask  the  American  farmer. 

The  preservation  of  oil  supplies  for 
our  economic  competitors,  our  eco- 
nomic competitors  is  not  the  proper 
use  of  our  military  waning  power  We 
cannot  afford  to  strengthen  our  foreign 
rivals  at  our  own  economic  expense.  We 
must  not  send  our  sons  and  daughters 
into  war  for  the  preservation  of  our 
competitors'  economies.  Indeed,  the 
warfare  of  the  1990's  and  the  next  cen- 
tury will  be  economic,  not  military 
Every  dollar  we  borrow  from  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japanese,  the  Middle 
Eiast  Arab  Nations  to  finance  this  war 
and  our  continuing  military  buildup 
and  national  debt  steals  from  our  econ- 
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omy  and  our  Nation's  well-being  and 
its  future. 

If  war  comes,  we  will  be  wasting  our 
economic  resources  and  our  precious 
young  people.  We  will  most  assuredly 
be  weakening  our  ability  to  confront 
the  urgent  domestic  problems  facing 
our  Nation. 

We  are  a  nation  that  quickly  can  de- 
ploy troops  around  the  world,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  planet,  yet  we  cannot 
afford  to  fix  our  roads  and  bridges''  We 
cannot  afford  to  improve  our  water  and 
sewer  systems''  We  cannot  afford  to  re- 
store our  rail  and  our  transportation 
Infrastructure"'  We  cannot  do  edu- 
cation, we  cannot  do  health,  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  next 
century. 

This  is  a  de  facto  war  resolution.  I 
will  not  vote  to  go  to  war  for  the  oil 
supplies  of  Europe  and  .\sia 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    '\'ork    [Mr. 

GtLMAN]. 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution  authorizing  our  President,  if 
all  else  falls,  to  use  whatever  force  is 
necessary  to  remove  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwait 

Mr  Speaker,  i  rise  m  strong  support  for  this 
critically  important  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  62,  aulhonzmg  the  President  to 
use  lorce  to  support  ttie  U  N  resolutions  and 
I  commend  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr  Sol*R2. 
our  Commiftees  distinguistied  chairman,  Mr 
FasCEll.  our  ranking  minority  rr>emt>er,  Mr 
BpioomfelD.  and  our  distinguished  Reputjlican 
leader.  Mr  Michel,  tor  ttieir  extensive  work  in 
drafting  this  timely,  bipartisan  measure 

Mr  Speaker,  tfie  wanton,  brutal  violations  of 
international  law  by  Iraq  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  The  rapes,  the  pillaging  and  the  de- 
struction of  Kuwait  by  Iraqi  occupation  forces 
must  be  brought  to  an  end.  How  do  we  make 
that  happen''  We  bring  that  about  best  by  fully 
supporting  our  Presidents  initiatives  and  the 
12  U  N  Security  Council  resolutions  opposing 
Saddam  Hussem's  offensive  actions  in  the 
Persian  Gulf 

None  of  us  want  war,  and  particularly  those 
of  us  m  this  txxly  who  have  served,  in  combat. 

Support  of  this  measure  can  help  us  to 
avert  war  If  Saddam  Hussein  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  is  behind  our  President 
and  the  multinational  ettort,  and  if  he  is  not 
convinced  that  we  are  willing,  as  a  last  resort, 
after  all  other  diplomatic,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic means  fail,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  lorce, 
then,  we  will  irxleed  be  led  into  war 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  the  authorization 
of  US  offensive  action  The  offensive  war 
was  started  by  Saddam  Hussein  on  August  2, 
1 990  What  we  are  considering  is  not  )ust  the 
United  States-United  Nations  defense  of  Ku- 
wait, by  all  means,  as  spelled  out  in  the  U.N. 
resolution  What  we  are  considenng  is  ruthless 
aggression,  ttie  rule  of  law,  of  order  and  the 
works's  collective  security  This  is  no  more  of- 
fensive than  our  retaking  the  islands  m  the  Pa- 
cific during  the  Second  World  War,  or  our  in- 
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vasion  of  Normandy,  or  our  actions  in  Pan- 
ama. Inchon,  or  Grenada. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  is.  in  the  words 
of  Secretary  Baker,  a  last,  best  chance  for 
peace.  This  resolution  does  not  suggest  that 
on  January  15.  199 1.  we  will  attack  Iraq.  How- 
ever, It  does  send  a  strong  message  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  if  he  does  not  leave  Kuwait 
he  will  sutler  It  also  sends  an  important  mes- 
sage to  our  allies  throughout  the  world — to  the 
37  nations  which  are  standing  by  us  in  this  cri- 
sis, that  the  Congress  is  in  agreement  and 
supports  the  international  community,  and  that 
we  stand  solidly  with  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  who  are  courageously  implementing 
Our  Nation's  foreign  policy  Let  us  stand  firm 
sending  a  clear  message  that  their  ettorts  are 
not  for  naught. 

.Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  con.sume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr  Leach]. 
Mr.  LEACH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  why 
precisely  this  is  not  intended  either  in 
a  historical  or  legal  sense  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  more  com- 
plex legal  issues  to  arise  in  the  context 
of  this  debate  is  whether— for  the  pur- 
poses of  constituional  law.  as  well  as 
public  and  private  international  law-a 
congressional  authorization  of  the  use 
of  force  in  an  international  police  ac- 
tion of  the  kind  contemplated  today  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

For  the  record.  I  would  stress  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore us.  that  I  do  not  consider  this  ap- 
proach to  amount  to  a  declaration  of 
war  in  either  a  historical  or  legal 
sense,  and.  for  rejisons  stipulated 
below,  would  oppose  such  a  declaration 
in  today's  international  context. 

Not  merely  the  theory  but  the  his- 
tory of  international  relations  since 
the  First  World  War  embodies  the  dis- 
tinction between  just  and  unjust 
causes  of  war.  The  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  the  charter  of  the  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  all  reject 
the  realpolitik  doctrine  of  staatrason— 
the  tyrannical  notion  that  might 
makes  right 

Instead,  modern  world  politics  are 
founded  upon  a  conception  of  inter- 
national society  analogous  to  the  laws 
and  customs  on  coercion  in  domestic 
societies,  that  resort  to  violence  in 
international  affairs  must  be  regarded 
either  as  lawful  police  action  or  crime. 
In  other  word.s.  resort  to  armed  force  in 
international  society  is  legitimate 
only  if  it  is  used  on  behalf  or  in  service 
to  the  fundamental  principles  and  pur- 
ixjses  undergirding  international  law. 

Thus  the  moral  philospher  Michael 
Walzer  observes  that,  "aggression  is 
the  name  we  give  to  the  crime  of  war." 
Indeed,  the  founders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions were  determined,  in  the  words  of 
the  charter,  "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of 
war  •  *  *  and  to  ensure,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  principles  and  the  institution 


of  methods,  that  armed  force  shall  not 
be  used,  save  in  the  common  interest." 
Similarly,  the  U.N.  General  .Assembly 
has  defined  aggression  a?  "a  crime 
against  the  peace,  for  which  there  is  re- 
sponsibility under  international  law." 
Specifically,  the  signatories  to  the 
charter  undertook  in  article  2(4)  to  "re- 
frain in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state." 

In  postwar  American  diplomacy,  the 
classic  exposition  of  this  principle  was 
stated  by  President  Truman  m  October 
1945.  when  he  declared  that  the  fun- 
damentals of  American  foreign  policy 
would  rest  in  part  on  the  proposition 
"that  the  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween nations  requires  a  United  Na- 
tions Organization  comprised  of  all  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  who 
are  willing  to  use  force  if  necessary  to 
insure  peace." 

The  concept  of  international  law  en- 
forcement through  collective  security, 
therefore,  is  embodied  in  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  is  an  integral  part  of  inter- 
national law.  as  well  as — through  the 
supremacy  clause  in  article  VI  of  our 
own  Constitution  as  applied  to  trea- 
ties—the law  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  a  congressional  dec- 
laration of  war  in  this  circumstance 
would  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  might  also  frus- 
trate our  diplomacy  by  making  it  ap- 
pear that  it  is  the  United  States  versus 
Iraq  rather  than  the  world  community 
versus  Saddam.  In  addition,  it  might 
needlessly  prolong  a  potentially  bloody 
and  unpredictable  conflict  with  Iraq, 
because  of  the  legal  and  political  com- 
plications associated  with  the  problem 
of  war  termination.  Indeed,  as  Ameri- 
cans understand.  It  is  in  part  for  such 
reasons  that  there  have  been  only  five 
declarations  of  war  in  our  history  and 
none  since  1941.  Rather  than  the  dec- 
laration of  war  analogy,  the  apt  legal 
comparison  in  the  current  cir- 
cumstance would  be  closer  to  Korea 
than  to  Vietnam  or  World  War  II. 
though  all  historical  analogies  are  to 
some  extent  imprecise  and  potentially 
misleading. 

In  some  ways,  the  psychological  di- 
mension of  a  declaration  of  war  is  as 
important  as  the  legal.  Psycho- 
logically, a  declaration  of  war  implies 
that  what  is  at  issue  in  our  confronta- 
tion with  Iraq  is  traditional  war  and 
the  instincts  of  patriotic  nationalism 
on  both  sides  which  springs  from  such 
a  circumstance.  But  from  the  Amer- 
ican perspective  what  is  actually  at 
issue  with  this  resolution  before  us  is 
response  to  international  criminality, 
not  war.  with  sufficient  grounds  for 
cessation  of  hostilities,  if  they  com- 
mence, being  the  removal  of  Iraqi 
troops  from  Kuwait  and  the  possible 
holding  of  Saddam  and  his  henchmen 
accountable    before    an    international 
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bar  of  justice,  a  N'oremberg-like  tribu- 
nal, if  apprehended. 

The  articulation  of  more  limited  in- 
tentions is  of  crucial  importance  he- 
cause  it  makes  clear  to  the  Iraqi  people 
that  America  would  define  victory  as 
Iraqi  acquiescence  to  the  constraints  of 
international  law.  without  either  the 
humiliation  of  surrender  or  the  pros- 
pect of  societal  annihilation.  Police  ac- 
tions imply  force  is  authorized  for  lim- 
ited, not  total  purposes. 

Operating  under  Security  Council 
resolutions.  America  therefore  has  an 
obligation  to  walk  the  extraordinarily 
difficult  line  of  applying  all  force  ap- 
propriate to  protect  our  own  forces  but 
not  so  much  as  to  wreak  havoc  on  that 
part  of  Iraqi  society  which  is  unrelated 
to  Saddam's  aggression  or  war-making 
capacities. 

While  this  Member  is  convinced  that 
a  congressional  declaration  of  war  is 
inappropriate  under  current  cir- 
cumstances, the  constitutional  duty  of 
Congress  is  clear.  Not  only  does  the 
Constitution  vest  the  power  to  declare 
war  in  the  Congress,  hut  it  further  con- 
templates that  a  status  or  condition 
fairly  described  by  armed  hostility  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  another 
state — whether  declared  or  unde- 
clared—must be  legislatively  author- 
ized. 

The  Framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  entrust  the  war  power  to  Congress 
to  protect  Congressmen;  they  did  so  to 
protect  the  American  public.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  gravest  of  all  govern- 
mental decisions — the  making  of  war — 
should  not  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
single  individual.  It  should  be  taken  by 
a  democratically  elected,  geographi- 
cally and  socially  balanced  legislature 
after  careful  debate  and  deliberation. 
It  would  either  be  tyrannical  or  irre- 
sponsible for  a  Congress  of.  by.  and  for 
the  people  to  shirk  its  responsibility 
and  transfer  the  power  to  make  war  to 
the  Presidency.  In  America,  after  all. 
process  is  our  most  important  product. 
In  this  context,  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  Executive  can  duck  the  fun- 
damental question  of  constitutional  fi- 
delity. Accordingly.  I  voted  earlier 
today  for  the  Durbm-Bennett  resolu- 
tion, despite  my  concerns  for  its  legal 
and  constitutional  imprecision,  and 
support  the  resolution  before  us  giving 
the  executive  branch  explicit  approval 
for  discretion  to  implement  a  spectrum 
of  U.N.  resolutions. 

While  the  authorizing  resolution  be- 
fore us  has  the  effect  of  granting  the 
Executive  discretion  to  use  American 
Armed  Forces  as  constables  enforcing 
international  law  in  an  international 
police  action,  it  most  emphatically  is 
not  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war 
for  the  domestic  legal  purpose  of  trig- 
gering statutes  which  confer  special 
powers  on  the  executive  branch  in  the 
event  of  a  declaration  of  war  or  the  ex- 
istence of  hostilities. 
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Most  of  the  executive  powers  which 
are  conditioned  upon  a  declaration  of 
war  or  a  state  of  war  relate  to  military 
administrative  matters,  such  as  term 
of  service,  leave  of  absence,  pro- 
motions, retirement,  compensation, 
and  senior  officer  appointments.  Some, 
however,  relate  to  other  important  is- 
sues such  as  civil  liberties,  budgetary 
spending  limits,  commercial  trans- 
actions, and  international  trade: 

Civil  liberties  Under  50  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 1811.  the  Attorney  General,  "for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  calendar  days 
following  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress." may  authorize  electronic  sur- 
veillance to  obtain  foreign  intelligence 
information  without  obtaining  a  court 
order 

International  trade:  Under  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Act.  the  President 
may.  '[djurlng  the  time  of  war."  con- 
trol and  prohibit  banking,  property, 
and  other  commercial  transactions 
with  an  enemy  foreign  country  and  its 
nationals.  (50  U.S.C.  App.  5(b).) 

Budgetary  restraints  The  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990  provides  that 
"upon  the  enactment  of  a  declaration 
of  war,"  subsequent  sequestration  re- 
ports and  orders  are  precluded— 2 
U.S.C.  section  907a(b).  In  addition,  the 
legislation  prohibits  parliamentary 
points  of  order  regarding  legislation 
that  would  exceed  the  level  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  set  in  the  most 
recent  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget 

The  bipartisan,  bl-institutional  ap- 
proach to  upholding  international  law 
and  order  implicit  in  the  Solarz-Mlchel 
resolution  does  not  automatically  trig- 
ger any  statutory  provisions  which  are 
based  upon  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war.  Nor  does  congressional  authorial- 
tlon  of  the  United  States'  use  of  force 
in  an  international  police  action  have 
the  same  effect  as  a  declaration  of  war 
for  purpo8e.■^  of  triggering  such  statu- 
tory authorities.  Unlike  a  declaration 
of  war,  which  creates  the  formal  legal 
commencement  of  a  state  of  war,  the 
authorization  this  body  contemplates 
today  does  not  affirm  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  Nor  does  it  assume  conflict 
is  inevitable  Rather,  it  merely  author- 
izes the  President  to  use  force  if  nec- 
essary pursuant  to  specifically  des- 
ignated Security  Council  resolutions. 

In  conclusion.  It  may  be  a  paradox 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  prospect  of 
peace  In  this  medieval  Middle  Eastern 
setting  Is  clearly  enhanced  by  prepara- 
tion for  war  and  the  avoidance  of  polit 
leal  equivocation  In  Washington  It  is 
my  firmest  conviction  that  the  pros- 
pect of  war  looms  more  dangerously  if 
Saddam  concludes  that  he  has  punc- 
tured American  resolve  Accordingly, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  Congress  best 
advances  the  imperative  for  peace  by 
making  Saddam  aware  that  as  con 
eluded  by  Congress  which  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  will  and  judgment  of  the 
American   people  a   police  action   war 


with     Iraq     would     be    just,    although 
undesired. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
COUOHUN] 

Mr.   COUGHLIN.   Mr.   Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  resolution  sup- 
porting the  United  Nations,  and  as  re 
quested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  is  now  tor 
the  Congress  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  m 
support  of  the  pfincipled  stand  that  the  UN 
Security  Council  has  taken  and  the  President 
has  supported 

Can  It  possibly  be  m  our  interest  to  allow 
brutal  dictators  like  Saddam  Hussem  to  march 
into  small    innocent  neighboring  nations^ 

Can  It  possibly  be  in  our  interest  to  allow  a 
man  who  has  already  killed  thousands  of  his 
own  citizens  with  chemical  weapons,  who  has 
already  initiated  one  war  that  cost  his  nation 
some  1  million  casualties,  who  has  already 
made  clear  his  desire  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  who  has  already  iterated  a  radical, 
[jan-Arab  philosophy  that  would  estatJtish  him 
as  the  Arab  world's  leader,  who  has  already 
threatened  America  s  other  friends  throughout 
the  region  with  weapons  ot  mass  destruction, 
which  he  has  certiliably  used  m  the  past — can 
It  possibly  be  m  our  interest  to  risk  giving  such 
an  individual  control  of  more  than  half  of  the 
worlds  total  proven  oil  reserves'' 

If  we  fail  to  back  up  the  President  and  the 
U  N  Security  Council's  actions  now,  the  coali- 
tion that  stands  poised  to  reverse  Iraq's  ag- 
gression will  simply  disintegrate  Like  it  or  not. 
America  is  the  only  nation  capable  of  leading 
this  eflori,  and  the  failure  ot  U  S  leadership  in 
this  regard  will  result  m  the  coalitions  failure, 
and  I  would  suggest,  a  catastrophic  change  m 
the  political  order  of  the  Middle  East  that 
would  haunt  us  for  years  to  come 

Some  say  that  we  should  simply  wait  a  bit 
longer  to  see  if  sanctions  might  work  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  will  not  The  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  has  apprised  us  that  the 
sanctions  have  taken  a  toll  on  Iraq,  but  that  in 
his  ludgmeni,  they  will  not  succeed  in  remov- 
ing Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  While  the  Iraqi 
GNP  has  been  reduced  by  some  50  percent. 
Iraq's  per  capita  income  still  remains  double 
that  of  our  coalition  ally,  Egypt  Clearly.  Sad- 
dam Hussein — a  man  who  withstood  8  years 
ot  war  with  Iran,  replete  with  i  million  casual- 
ties and  missile  attacks  on  Baghdad — surely, 
this  man  will  survive  economic  sanctions  tor 
another  6  rrwnths 

Meanwhile  what  will  occur  if  we  wait  an- 
other 6  months  for  sanctions  to  take  hold' 
First.  It  will  expose  our  forces  and  their  equip- 
ment to  some  of  ttie  harshest  conditions  on 
Earth,  including  daytime  temperatures  of  140 
degrees  This  woukj  dimmish  morale  and  our 
atxiity  to  use  force  at  a  later  time  It  would  im- 
pose an  especially  urx3ue  burden  on  our  Re- 
servists and  Guardsmen  m  the  gulf 

Second,  krxjwing  that  an  attack  is  not  immi 
nent  would  give  Saddam  Hussem  ttie  at)ility  to 
cut  back  his  own  military  exercises  and  woukj, 
in  fact,  minimize  the  toll  that  sanctions  would 
take  on  his  military 

Third,  waiting  woukJ  give  Saddam  tlie  ability 
to  improve  further  the  military  fortifications  on 
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his  borders,  meaning  tfiat,  wtien  sanct)ons  are 
deemed  to  have  tailed,  we  will  face  a  more 
entrenched  toe  and  will  put  more  American 
lives  in  jeopardy 

The  same  is  true  of  Saddam  Hussein's  ar- 
senal of  weapons  of  rnass  destruction  Does  it 
make  sense  to  give  him  another  6  nx)ntt«,  an- 
other year,  to  produce  more  chemical  weap- 
ons, to  develop  more  biological  weapons,  to 
continue  his  worV  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons, so  that  he  can  then  confront  our  forces 
with  these  additional  tools  of  death'' 

No  The  time  is  now  to  put  the  Congress  on 
record  m  support  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  President  The  time  is  now  to  oppose  dic- 
tators. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Thom.\s], 

Mr  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Sf>eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mlihel-Solarz  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Saddam  Hus- 
seins aggression  must  be  slopped  and  ItTat  is 
why  I  am  supporting  the  Solarz -Michel  resolu- 
tion As  ttTe  President  has  said — it  is  not  the 
United  States  against  Iraq — it  is  Iraq  against 
the  world  Indeed,  the  U  N  Security  Council 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  economic  sanc- 
tions, and  then  aler  hostages  were  taken,  to 
approve  use  of  force  to  support  those  sanc- 
tions 

Like  all  Americans,  I  want  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem  All  involved  are  hopeful 
that  the  current  military  buildup  and  threat  of 
force  will  encourage  Hussein  to  pull  out  ot  Ku- 
wait without  conflict  But  m  order  for  this  strat- 
egy to  succeed,  we  must  continue  the  pres- 
sure on  Saddam  Hussem  to  gel  out  of  Kuwait 

Supporting  this  resolution  clearly  does  not 
preclude  negotiation  There  is  still  time  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peaceful  settlement  though  such  a 
settlement  must  include  a  complete  witridrawal 
of  Iraq  from  Kuwait  However,  a  time  limit 
must  t>e  set  or  this  standoti  could  go  on  for 
years,  resutting  in  smaller  countries  wbo  rely 
on  Iraq  oil  lifting  their  sanctions,  the  continued 
plunder  and  starvation  of  the  Kuwaiti  citizens, 
and  ttie  escalation  of  costs  Nobody  wants  to 
go  to  war.  but  tf»e  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  to 
suc)pcrt  the  current  aggressive  stance  which 
has  brought  results  thus  far 

If  we  fail  to  authorize  use  of  force.  Hussem 
will  undoubtedly  conclude  tie  was  won  Kuwait 
forever  CIA  Director  William  Webster  tias  indi- 
cated that  he  believes  Saddam  Hussein  is  will- 
ing to  endure  economic  hardship,  even  a  sub- 
sistence economy,  to  outlast  international  ef- 
forts to  make  him  leave  Kuwait  Even  if  sanc- 
tions do  txte,  no  one  knows  tiow  long  it  will 
take  or  whettier  they  will  ever  change 
Saddam's  mmd  about  tiemg  an  aggressor 
The  CiA  Director  also  made  it  clear  that  he 
feels  Iraq  can  maintain  its  military  power  lor 
an  extended  penod  even  if  the  sanctions  do 
worV 

I  do  not  want  a  war  None  ot  us  does  It  is 
imperative,  however,  that  we  show  Saddam 
Hussein  and  ottier  potential  aggressors  that 
we  and  others  m  the  world  will  not  tolerate 
military  solutions  to  tl^eir  private  problems 
This  resolution,  and  ttie  U  N  resolution  it  so 
clearly  supports,  are  necessary  steps  in  con- 
vincing Saddam  of  that  fact 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut,  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Michel-Solarz  amendment  because,  in 
my  judgment,  it  does  not  require  the 
use  of  force,  but  offers  the  best  hope  for 
a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  by  backing  the  U,N.  resolu- 
tion and  the  position  of  the  multi- 
national coalition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  presented  by  the 
resolutions  offered  today  requires  the  most  dif- 
ficult, wrenching  choice  of  my  8  years  in  Con- 
gress. This  matter  has  weighed  heavily  upon 
me  lor  many  months. 

During  the  holiday  season  this  year.  I 
watched  families  celebrate  together  and  could 
not  put  aside  the  enomiity  of  this  decision  for 
our  Nation.  I  have  listened  to  the  concerns  ol 
the  families  in  my  district;  I  have  pondered  the 
implications  of  my  vote  and  ttie  consequences 
of  the  action  we  are  about  to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  best 
ctiance  for  peace  and  stability  not  only  in  the 
Middle  East  but  throughout  ttie  world  lies  m 
casting  my  vote  m  support  of  the  world  com- 
munity's position  on  this  crisis,  as  expressed 
in  the  U.N.  Resolution  678  Of  the  two  meas- 
ures presented  today  regarding  the  use  of 
force,  only  the  Michel- Solarz  resolution  is  con- 
sistent with  the  U.N.  position. 

I  believe  the  United  States  and  the  other 
memt)ers  ol  the  multinational  coalition  oppos- 
ing Iraq's  utterly  unconsaonable,  brutal  ag- 
gression have  exerased  restraint,  i  believe  we 
will  continue  to  exercise  restraint  beyond  Jan- 
uary 15  as  long  as  authentic  diplomatic  possi- 
bilities lor  resolving  the  cnsis  exist  Surely, 
though  Saddam  Hussein  has  refused  our  el- 
Ion  to  present  our  position  to  him,  we  will  not 
undercut  genuine  diplomatic  ellorts  ol  the 
United  Nations,  other  Arab  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  nations  ol  the  European  Com- 
munrty  as  long  as  they  exist. 

But.  it  we  vote  today  to  undercut  U.N  Reso- 
lution 678,  how  will  diplomatic  efforts  have  the 
backing  needed  to  txmg  about  a  peacelul  res- 
olution'' II  we  now  place  new  conditions  on  an 
already  clear  and  firm  international  position, 
what  urgency  will  there  be  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sem to  participate  in  any  substantive  ellort  to 
end  the  occupation  ol  Kuwait? 

Make  no  mistake,  the  U.N.  resolution  was 
not  a  vote  to  start  a  war  on  January  15.  Nei- 
ther IS  our  vote  today  reaffirming  that  resolu- 
tion a  vote  lor  war.  But  the  United  Nation  rec- 
ognized that,  lor  diplomacy  to  work,  the  threat 
ol  lorce  must  be  credible  and  the  absolute, 
resolute  unanimity  ol  world  opposition  to  ttie 
continued  occupation  ol  Kuwait  clear.  While 
ttie  gentleman  from  Missoun's  resolution  is  ot- 
tered with  the  best  intentions,  it  undercuts 
both  the  credibility  ol  our  commitment  and  the 
unity  among  nations  and  so  would  make 
pieace  harder  to  achieve. 

I  believe  we  must  stand  together  with  the 
world  community,  not  in  support  ol  war.  but  in 
support  ol  the  most  effective  means  ol  achiev- 
ing peace — the  clearly  expressed  message  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  he  laces  grave  con- 
sequences by  not  complying  with  the  world's 


call  for  his  unconditional  withdrawal  Irom  Ku- 
wait. 

Some  ol  my  colleagues  have  said  that  we 
must  rely  on  waiting  lor  economic  sarx:tions  to 
work.    However,   the   emt>argo   has   thus   lar 
been  at  least  90-percent  effective   and  still 
Saddam  has  not  budged.  Our  best  intelligence 
sources  tell  us  that  Iraq  can  weather  the  most 
effective  emtjargo  lor  many  more  months  or 
even  years,  can  increase  its  sell-sufficiency 
over  time,  and  will  retain  a  per  capita  income 
far   above  that  ol  neighbonng   nations.   Both 
Egypt  and  Turkey  continue  to  expenence  huge 
and  painlul  economic  disruptions  as  a  result  ol 
participating  in  the  embargo.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  sponsored  this  resolution 
has  pointed  out  that,  even  if  sanctions  are  tully 
successlul,  Iraq's  per  capita  income  will  still  tie 
twice  that  ol  Egypt  and  greater  than  Turkey's. 
If  we  were  to  vote  today  to  simply  rely  on 
sanctions  not  backed  by  the  credible  option  of 
lorce,  Saddam  would  have  the  luxury  of  ignor- 
ing diplomacy  and  concertating  on  fortifying 
both  his  economic  and  military  strength  and 
maximizing  the  price  paid  by  our  allies,  Sad- 
dam can  use  time  as  a  weapon  if  the  failure 
of  diplomacy  does  not  carry  with  it  the  risk  of 
multinational  commitment  to  other  means  to 
dislodge  him  from  Kuwait,  as  the  United  Na- 
tions intended. 

And  let  us  put  to  rest  the  notion  that  we 
have  acted  simply  in  the  interests  of  cheap  oil 
Not  one  ol  us  would  put  our  service  men  and 
women  at  risk  for  such  a  narrow  purpose,  and 
even  those  among  us  who  oppose  the  size  ot 
our  deployment  have  no  basis  to  attribute 
such  a  cynical  position  to  the  President.  It  is 
not  cheap  oil  we  seek  to  protect,  but  the  func- 
tioning of  the  world's  economy  which  is  de- 
pendent upon  tne  Middle  Easts  oil  Were  Sad- 
dam Hussein  willing  to  control  it  for  his  own 
benefit,  the  economic  impact  on  the  world 
would  be  devastating.  The  cost  of  Desert 
Shield  IS  enormous  but  it  is  a  fraction  of  the 
woridwide  economic  disruption  that  would 
ensue  If  the  Middle  East's  resources  were 
under  control  of  one  so  artntrary  and  ruthless 
as  Saddam  Hussein. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  yesterday, 
does  anyone  think  Saddam  would  not  take 
heart  from  a  vote  that  denies  the  President  the 
option  of  using  force  in  conformity  with  tXDth 
national  policy  and  international  mandate?  Let 
me  emphasize  that  the  Gephardt  resolution  is 
not  in  conformity  with  mtemational  mandate 
and  so  woukl  weaken  the  U.S.  position  not 
only  with  Saddam  Hussein  but  with  our  allies 
in  the  world  who  have  aligned  with  us  against 
Saddam. 

Diplomacy  must  continue  because  the 
search  for  a  settlement  of  this  cnsis  must  suc- 
ceed if  the  interests  of  the  wortd  community 
are  to  be  served.  Time  is  not  our  ally,  unity  is. 
If  we  are  tnjiy  unified  as  a  Congress  and  as 
a  nation  with  the  world  position,  we  must  step 
forward  today  and  affirm  it.  Thereafter,  I  would 
hope  that  other  problems  be  addressed 
through  a  regional  peace  conference  and 
long-term  stability  and  hope  be  the  true  legacy 
of  this  cnsis  for  tfie  Middle  East,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  stand  together  in  support  of  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  OXLEY]. 
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Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  peace  through  strength  real- 
ly works  and  will  work  in  this  case  for 
pe&ce. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Michel-Solarz,  peace  through 
strength  resolution.  Contrary  to  the 
contentions  of  some,  this  resolution  is 
not  a  declaration  of  war.  This  resolu- 
tion authorizes  the  use  of  force  against 
Iraq  only  if  and  when  the  President  in- 
forms the  leaders  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  that  sanctions  and  all  other 
diplomatic  efforts  have  proven  futile  in 
convincing  Saddam  Hussein  to  quit  Ku- 
wait. 

As  the  President  has  said,  Iraq  sorely 
miscalculated  the  response  of  the  world 
community.  The  unity  of  the  inter- 
national response  has  been  unprece- 
dented. The  Michel-Solarz  resolution 
simply  endorses  United  Nations  Reso- 
lution 678.  authorizing  the  use  of  force 
against  Iraq,  should  it  prove  necessary. 
The  United  Nations  took  a  courageous 
stand.  The  U.S.  Congress  should  do  no 
less. 

I  do  not  want  war.  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  President  Bush  wants  war. 
However,  the  world  community  has 
been  clear  that  Saddam  Hussein  can 
avert  armed  conflict  by  leaving  Ku- 
wait. The  United  Nations  has  passed  12 
resolutions  in  this  regard,  yet  he  con- 
tinues his  occupation  of  Kuwait 

Some  have  argued  that  economic 
sanctions  will  force  Saddam  to  comply 
with  U.N.  resolutions.  Unfortunately, 
sanctions  rarely,  if  ever,  work.  A  full- 
scale  embargo  against  Nicaragua  could 
not  change  its  totalitarian  policies 
under  Daniel  Ortega,  and  2  years  worth 
of  sanctions  could  not  bring  Manuel 
Noriega  to  his  knees  in  Panama.  Cer- 
tainly, Iraq  is  more  economically  self- 
sufficient  than  Nicaragua  or  Panama, 
and  Saddam  is  more  brutal  and  dan- 
gerous than  Ortega  or  Noriega. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  not  lead  the  effort 
against  Iraq,  Japan,  Germany,  and 
other  nations  are  more  reliant  on  for- 
eign oil  than  are  we.  However,  this  sug- 
gestion ignores  the  fact  that  military 
units  from  28  countries  are  now  di- 
rectly involved  m  Operation  Desert 
Shield  or  in  the  enforcement  of  sanc- 
tions. A  total  of  250,000  coalition  troops 
have  joined  the  360.000  American  troops 
in  the  gulf  region.  Moreover,  about  80 
percent  of  U.S.  expenses  through  De- 
cember 31,  1990— over  $6  billion— has 
been  pledged  or  collected. 

We  have  seen  time  and  again  during 
this  century  that  appeasement  will  not 
buy  lasting  peace.  We  must  not  allow 
this  body  to  liecome  the  Neville  Cham- 
berlain of  the  1990's.  And  make  no  mis- 
take, to  give  Saddam  more  months  to 
consolidate  his  plunder  of  Kuwait  with- 
out the  threat  of  military  force  would 
be  to  appease  him — but  only  tempo- 
rarily. Like  all  tryants,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's ambitions  know  only  the  bound- 
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ary    of    vigorous    military    resistance. 
The  language  of  force  is  the  only  lan- 
guage this  bloodthristy  dictator  under- 
stands, several  briefings  with  the  President,  Secretary 
Teddy  Roosevelt  said  that  the  United     of  Defense,  Chairman  of  the  Jomt  Chiefs  of 
States  should  speak  softly  and  carry  a     Staff,  and  a  careful  review  of  the  testinx)ny  of 


sian  Gulf  cnsis  arxl  a  compete  witfxJrawal  of     ignore  his  acts  of  aggression  against  Kuwait 

Iraq  from  Kuwait  If  sanctions  and  other  diplomatic  efforts  are  to 

I    have    reached    this    conclusion    following     have  a  chance  of  workir^g.  Saddam  Hussein 

must  know  that  we  have  not  closed  any  doors 


big  stick  We  have  a  big  stick,  and  Sad- 
dam still  has  not  heeded  our  warning 
He  has  not.  because  he  does  not  believe 
that  we  will  use  the  stick.  He  is  watch- 
ing today,  to  see  if  we  will  confirm  his 
belief.  It  is  time  we  raised  the  stick 
over  our  heads. 

It  is  time  Saddam  understands  that 
we  want  peace,  but  not  at  any  price.  It 
we  must,  we  will  act  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait We  will  enforce  peace  through 
strength. 

Over  the  past  3  days,  we  have  heard 
numerous  speakers  lament  the  awful 
precedent  which  would  be  set  for  the 
new  world  order  if  we  used  force  to  dis- 
pel Saddam  from  Kuwait    My  friends. 


the  CIA  Director  It  is  clear  that  neitfier  diplo- 
macy nor  sanctions  has  a  chance  if  the  credi 
ble  threat  of  military  force  is  removed 

Accordingly,  I  have  decided  to  support  the 
tMp>artisan  Michel-Solarz-Broomfield  joint  reso- 
lution which  affirms  Congress'  support  for  the 
President  and  U  N   Resolution  678 

Unfortunately,  we  dont  have  unlimited  time 
to  rely  exclusively  on  sarKtions  Prolonging 
this  cnsis  only  works  to  the  advantage  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  according  to  our  intelligence, 
military,  and  diplomatic  sources. 

First,  there  are  credible  reports  that  Iraq 
could  possit)ly  have  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
matter  of  nrxanths  If  we  don't  stop  Hussein 
now.  we  will  have  to  confront  him  later  when 
the  cost  in  Amencan  lives  could  be  infinitely 


think  of  the  terrible  precedent  which  is    greater 


set   if  Saddam's  illegal   annexation   of 
Kuwait  is  allowed  to  p>ersist. 

Yes.  peace  through  strength  has 
served  our  Nation  well  for  over  200 
years  and  it  will  again  I  ask  for  your 
support  for  the  Michel-Solarz  biparti- 
san resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Ramstad]. 

Mr  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  truly  believe  this  is  the  best  course 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Michel-Solarz  resolution. 

Mr   Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  cast  what  could 


I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  to  set  the 
stage  lor  our  troops  to  become  embroiled  in  a 
nuclear  conflict  when  addressing  this  issue 
now  could  avoid  it  We  must  not  subject  our 
Nation  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  nuclear 
blackmail  by  Saddam  Hussein 

Second,  military  sources  tell  us  that  delay 
will  only  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to  further  de- 
velop his  military  capacity  This  would  also 
add  to  the  potential  loss  ol  hie  shoukj  we  have 
to  take  military  action  later 

ArK)  finally,  diplomatic  sources  tell  us  that 
the  unprecedented  international  coalition  ol 
support  behind  our  policy  will  begin  to  erode 
if  other  nations  begin  to  doubt  the  resolve  ol 
the  United  States  to  see  this  crisis  through 

Like  all  Americans,  I  do  not  want  America  to 


More  importantly  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
the  most  important  goal  of  this  spjecial  session 
of  Congress  is  to  ensure  peace  m  the  world 
Our  Nation  must  stand  together  with  one  clear 
ar>d  firm  voice  it  we  are  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution  is  our  last  best  chance  to 
achieve  this  goal 

n  1420 

Mr.  BROOM  FIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr  Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  wise  soul  once  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  tfKise  who  forget  history 
are  doomed  to  repeat  it  This  remark  weighs 
heavily  on  my  mind  as  we  consider  the 
situtation  t)elore  us  It  prompts  me  to  think  of 
Neville  Chamt)erlain  who,  so  anxious  tor 
peace,  came  back  from  Munich  where  he  had 
agreed  to  give  m  to  Hitler's  demands  for  a  part 
of  Czechoslovakia  Hitler  had  promised  him 
that  he  wanted  only  this  small  part  and  nottv 
ing  more  At  the  time.  Chamt)erlain  returned  to 
wildly  cheering  crowds  on  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  in  his  own  Parliament  building,  such 
as  had  never  been  heard  there  m  some  time 
He  had  tx)ught  peace  at  the  price  ol  appease- 
ment. His  umbrella  became  the  symbol  of  ap- 
peasement A  sadly,  prophetic  Winston 
Churchill  remarked,  "You  were  given  the 
choice  between  war  and  dishonor    You  chose 


very  well  be  the  most  difficult  vote  I  will  ever     go  to  war    But  as  iromc  as  it  may  seem,  if  we     ^jishonor  and  you  will  have  war  "  That's  his- 


face  As  one  who  saw  ttie  lives  of  three 
frierxls  taken  by  the  '\/ietnam  war.  I  cast  this 
vote  with  a  heavy  heart 

I  have  agonized  long  and  hard  over  the  t>est 
course  of  ac  on  to  preserve  peace  m  the  Mid- 
dle East  while  getting  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait 

There  is  a  consensus  in  this  country  ttnat 
Iraq's  naked  aggression  must  not  be  re- 
warded If  left  unchecked.  Saddam  Hussein's 
quest  for  power  and  heinous  atrocities  will 
only  turn  to  other  targets. 

The  real  debate  is  over  how  to  best  check 


wish  to  vote  today  lor  peace,  we  must  vote  to 
threaten  war 

It  Congress  were  to  vote  down  the  Michel- 
Solarz-Broomfield  joint  resolution,  it  would 
send  a  message  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  he 
faces  no  serious  consequences  if  he  ignores 
the  January  15  deadline  set  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. With  thai  assurance,  he  clearly  would 
not  have  any  incentive  to  negotiate,  much  less 
withdraw  (peacefully  from  Kuwait 

My  vote  today  is  not  a  vote  for  war  in  the 
gulf  Rather,  as  tfie  resolution  itself  mandates, 
the  President  will  not  be  authonzed  by  Con- 


this  imperial  dictator's  aggression    In  an  area     gress  to  use  offensive  military  torce  until   "the 


as  strategically  and  economically  vital  to  the 
United  States  as  the  Middle  East,  our  choice 
IS  eittier  to  thwart  ttxat  aggression  now.  or  be 
forced  to  face  rt  later 

Since  the  Iraqi  invasion,  I  have  strongly  sup- 
ported economic  sanctions  and  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  crisis  to  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion. I  have  not  supported  the  use  of  military 
force  because  i  believe  triat  these  sanctions 
alone  woukj  woiV 

At  this  p>oint,  however,  I  believe  our  last  best 
cfiance  for  peace  is  tor  Saddam  Hussein  to 
fully  appreciate  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  the  full  support  ol  Congress  to 
use  rrMlitary  force  to  remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait 
should  diplomacy  fail 

After  much  thought  and  careful  deliberation, 
I  am  convinced  ttnat  a  aedible  threat  of  force 
IS  essential  to  a  peaceful  resolution  ol  ttie  Per- 


United  States  has  used  all  appropiate  diplo- 
matic and  other  peaceful  means  to  obtain 
compliance  by  Iraq  with  ttie  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions 

I  hope  and  pray  there  is  no  war  I  firmly  be- 
lieve  that  a  strong  affirmative  vote  by  Con- 
gress m  support  of  ttie  President  will  substan- 
tially improve  ttie  changes  of  achieving  peace 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr   Nussle] 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bipartisan 
Michel-Solarz  resolution 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  ttie 
bipartisan  Solarz-Michel  resolution  It  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  our  troops  m  the  Gull  and  our 
Nation  that  the  United  States  sends  a  clear 
message  to  Saddam  Hussein — that  we  wiil  not 


tory;  and  le!  not  our  action  today  be  our  um- 
twella  of  appeasement. 

As  we  all  know,  Chamtaerlain  s  efforts  for 
"peace  in  our  time"  and  his  policy  of  negotia- 
tion with  authoritarian  slates,  rather  than  a 
concerted  show  of  strength,  led  the  peaceful 
world  into  the  greatest  conflagration  yet 
known  Chamberlain  later  came  to  realize  that 
the  aggressor  could  not  be  appeased  His  bi- 
ography attests  to  his  conversion  but  it  was 
too  late  Appeasement  only  whetted  the  appe- 
tite tor  more,  more,  more 

Reflecting  upon  this  lesson  in  history,  how 
long  are  we  willing  to  wait  lor  it  to  catch  up 
with  us  again  Granted,  there  are  slight  dif- 
ferences tietween  i939  and  the  current  crisis, 
but  should  Hussein  be  successful  in  his  land 
grab,  he,  too.  will  only  want  more  His  position 
will  have  t>een  strengthened  and  he  will  be 
confident,  that  having  stolen  Kuwait,  he  will  t>e 
able  to  take  nnore  The  West,  as  with  Hitler  50 
years  ago,  will  not  have  had  the  resolve  to 
stand  firm  against  aggression,  thereby  having 
missed  the  opportunity  to  save  the  very  lives 
that  they  were  fr/mg  to  save 

The  world  cannot  again  make  the  same 
mistakes  ttiat  it  made  a  half  century  ago  It 
must  stand  firm  now  against  anottier  tyrant  in 
order  to  presen/e  the  peace  that  it  so  des- 
perately values 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  pass  the  Solarz- 
Michei  resolution 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hobson]. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  bipartisan 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  unique  time  in  world 
history.  For  the  last  5  months,  we  have  seen 
the  world  stand  together  and  condemn  the  ag- 
gression of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Iraqi 
Govemment.  Never  before  has  the  world  been 
so  united  against  such  a  brutal  transgression 
of  ttie  nghts  of  a  sovereign  nation. 

The  resolutions  tjefore  us  today  raise  the 
question  ol  whether  Congress  should  grant 
the  President  the  authority  to  use  force  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein"s  forces  do  not  leave  Kuwait  be- 
fore January  15.  I  tselieve  that  in  the  effort  for 
world  peace  this  Congress  must  stand  with 
the  President  and  the  world  and  suppwrt  the 
UN   Security  Council  resolution. 

In  light  of  Secretary  Baker's  disaf)pointing 
meeting  with  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz 
in  Geneva  this  week,  when  Iraq  refused  to 
participate  in  any  negotiations  for  an  uncondi- 
tional and  nonmilitary  resolution  to  this  situa- 
tion, It  is  more  important  than  ever  that  the 
United  States  present  a  united  front  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  I  tielieve  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  is  the  t)est  approach  for  a  pieacetui 
solution,  A  vote  against  this  resolution  would 
most  certainly  be  interpreted  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein as  evidence  of  division  and  paralysis  in 
the  world  coalition 

By  demonstrating  our  confidence  in  the  U.N. 
px)licies.  we  will  grant  the  President  the  trump 
card  he  needs  to  bring  atxiut  p)eace.  We  can 
only  negotiate  pieace  from  strength.  Saddam 
Hussein  IS  a  dictator  and.  therefore,  only  urv 
derstands  power  He  must  know  we  are  seri- 
ous and  will  take  every  step  necessary  to  stop 
the  destruction  of  an  independent  country  and 
the  murder  of  an  innocent  f)eople. 

This  Congress  must  send  Saddam  Hussein 
a  clear  message  that  this  country  will  not  toler- 
ate naked  aggression.  We  cannot  permit  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  benefit  from  his  brutalities — 
because  if  he  does,  he  will  surely  stnke  again. 

Clearly,  none  of  us  wants  to  go  to  war.  We 
all  p)ray  that  this  situation  is  resolved  p)eace- 
fully  However,  this  vote  today  is  not  one  to 
declare  war,  but  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
path  toward  peace.  I  believe  this  bipartisan 
resolution  will  give  the  President  the  p»wer  he 
needs  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  and  is  the 
t)est  course  to  p>revent  bloodshed  of  our  young 
men  and  women  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

For  these  reasons,  I  supjport  the  Michel-So- 
larz resolution. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    (Mr 

INHOFE]. 

Mr  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
believe  it  is  the  only  opportunity  we 
have  for  peace.  I  rise  in  strong  supjport 
of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  SCHAEFER]. 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Sp>eaker,  this  debate  and  the  following 
votes  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  important 
of  this  Congress.  Despite  the  gravity  of  the 
issue,  the  right  course  of  action  is  clear.  The 
only  reasonable  decision  Congress  can  make 
IS  to  support  the  President,  and  endorse  the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution.  I  do  not  make  this 
decision  lightly  with  a  nephew  on  the  front 
lines  and  another  ready  to  go.  The  best 
chance  for  peace,  in  this  the  11th  hour,  is  to 
make  credible  to  Hussein  the  threat  that  tie 
laces  the  destruction  of  his  army,  as  well  as 
his  government,  if  he  fails  to  wittxjraw  from 
Kuwait. 

Congress  has  demanded  a  say  in  our  policy 
toward  Iraq.  Now  we  are  making  that  decision 
with  the  whole  world  looking  on.  Do  we  stand 
with  the  President  and  the  world  community, 
or  do  we  falter,  and  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to 
tighten  his  grip  on  Kuwait?  There  are  those 
who  want  to  give  sanctions  more  time.  When 
this  cnsis  started,  we  were  told  that  sanctions 
would  yield  results  In  6  months. 

Now  we  are  told  it  will  take  more  months  or 
a  year,  or  2.  while  he  continues  to  sneer  at 
the  nearly  unanimous  condemnation  of  his  ac- 
tions and  eventually  lead  to  a  draft  of  our 
young  men  and  women.  Our  own  CIA  Director 
informed  us  that  the  sanctions  have  been  inef- 
fective. I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  Hussein 
will  succumb  to  economic  pressure  when  tie 
now  ignores  the  threat  from  the  nearly  half  a 
million  troops  massed  against  him  on  his  bor- 
der 

Our  troops  have  sat  in  the  desert  for  5 
months.  How  much  longer  shoukj  we  keep 
them  there?  We  all  know  of  the  hardships  they 
face,  as  well  as  the  special  problems  for  those 
serving  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
We  have  given  Iraq  every  opportunity  to  re- 
consider Its  invasion.  President  Bush  invited 
the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  to  meet  with  him. 
and  offered  to  send  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
to  talk  with  Hussein,  but  these  moves  were 
rebuffed.  Only  recently  did  Iraq  agree  to  ttie 
meeting  t)etween  their  Foreign  Minister  and 
Secretary  Baker,  but  Iraq  refused  to  even  con- 
sider the  demands  of  an  outraged  world  It  is 
now  time  to  give  our  President  the  auttionty  to 
act  decisively. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Middle  East  is 
vital  to  America"s  interests,  and  that  Hussein's 
brutal  actions  pose  a  direct  threat  to  them.  We 
must  also  understand  that  Amenca  must  pro- 
tect ttiese  interests,  even  with  force  As  a 
former  marine,  I  know  what  this  could  entail, 
and  do  not  take  this  position  lightly.  However, 
we  cannot  allow  international  lawlessness  to 
go  unpunished,  let  alone  rewarded.  With 
adoption  of  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution,  the 
decision  between  war  or  peace  will  solely  be 
that  of  Iraq. 

It  IS  time  to  act  as  one.  and  provide  a  united 
front  to  Hussein.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
our  military,  the  Amencan  peopie.  and  world 
opinion  in  supporting  the  President.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  BILIRAKIS]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I,  too.  honestly  feel  that  It  is  the 
best    chance   for   peace,   I  will   support 
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the    Solarz-Broomfield-Michel    biparti- 
san resolution, 

Mr  Sp>eaker,  l  rise  today  in  firm  suppxsrt  of 
the  only  resolution  tiefore  us  today  that  holds 
any  chance  of  a  peaceful  solution — the 
Michel-Solarz  resolution. 

I  would  like  nothing  more  than  to  put  my 
faith  in  continued  economic  sanctions  in  the 
hope  that  they  alone  could  force  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  wittidraw  his  troops  from  Kuwait.  How- 
ever, the  recent  events  in  Geneva  and  the 
rhetoric  from  Bagfidad  have  convinced  rne 
that  this  course  cannot  succeed 

I  believe  that  Saddam  still  doubts  the  will  of 
the  international  force  on  his  borders  to  use 
armed  force  if  necessary  to  litDerate  Kuwait, 
largely  t)ecause  he  doubts  ttie  will  of  those  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  to  auttionze  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  employ  United  States 
troops. 

It  IS  my  deepest  hope  that  pjassmg  ttie 
Michel-Solarz  resolution  today  and  giving  the 
President  that  authority,  will  finally  convince 
Saddam  that  we  are,  in  fact,  senous,  ttiat  we 
are  willing  to  stand  up  for  ttie  inviolability  of 
recognized  txirders  and  the  preservation  of 
true,  lasting  peace. 

I  tielieve  that  Saddam  understands  only  the 
language  of  pwwer  and  strength;  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  giving  up  anyttung  unless  he  is 
forced  to  do  so  and  that  diptomacy  and  sanc- 
tions mean  nothing  to  this  terror-monger  and 
brutalizer  of  his  own  peopile,  let  alone  those  of 
other  nations 

This  authority,  that  contained  in  the  Michel- 
Solarz  resolution,  spieaks  the  language  that 
Saddam  understands.  Furthermore,  each  day 
that  we  wart  without  sending  this  message  to 
Saddam  consigns  the  people  of  Kuwait  to  a 
living  hell  of  near  unimaginable  proportions 

In  a  report  of  Iraqi  human  rights  violations  in 
Kuwait  released  by  Amnesty  International  last 
month  account  after  account  ol  tieatings,  tor- 
ture, and  rapes  are  documented  by  eye- 
witnesses. The  longer  we  wait,  the  less  of  Ku- 
wait there  will  be  to  retrieve  and  rebuild.  No. 
we  must  force  Saddam  to  withdraw  now. 

Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
this  IS  not  the  last  Congress  will  hear  on  this 
matter  Indeed,  ttie  Michel-Solarz  resolution 
requires  that  before  exercising  the  auttionty 
granted  to  him  by  the  resolution,  he  shall  pxo- 
vide  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  a  specific  deter- 
mination that  all  appropriate  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  to  obtain  compliance  by 
Iraq  with  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions 
and  that  those  means  have  not  been  and 
would  not  subsequently  tieen  successful 

The  resolution  further  stipNjIates  ttiat  the 
President  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  summary 
of  his  efforts  in  this  regard  every  60  days 

Mr.  Speaker,  rt  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that 
the  President  is  not  rushing  to  war.  After  all. 
he  has  tned  again  and  again  and  again  to 
meet  wrth  Saddam  to  try  to  come  to  a  peace- 
ful resolution  and  he  has  been  ignored.  Also, 
as  we  all  know,  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  re- 
fused even  to  accept  President  Bush"s  letter  in 
a  last  minute  attempjt  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  Presiderrt  will  do  all  that  he  can  to 
achieve  our  goals  peacefully;  that  is  pilain  It  is 
not  our  President  who  is  rushing  to  war,  but 
Saddam  Hussein 
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Finally.  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  a 
lener  tliat  I  received  yesterday  It  was  from 
Bob  Radclitl.  a  good  fnerxl  ol  mine  wlx)  lives 
in  Tampa.  FL  In  that  letter,  my  friend  included 
the  words  of  his  son.  Roger,  an  Air  Force 
colonel  who  files  A-iO  ground  attack  planes 
and  IS  currently  m  Saudi  Arabia  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield  His  son  wrote  the  lollowing  to 
him: 

The  machine  that  has  been  assembled  here 
since  August  Is  unbelievable  No  other  na- 
tion In  history  could  have  pulled  this  off 
You  can't  begin  to  appreciate  the  size  of  this 
effort  unless  you're  here  Having  said  that.  It 
will  be  one  hell  of  a  mess  If  this  Is  allowed  to 
drag  on.  We  are  not  geared  to  sustain  this  ef- 
fort over  the  long  term.  Even  a  draft  won't 
get  the  people  with  the  right  training  fast 
enough. 

In  the  meantime,  urge  our  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  President.  Let's  get  this  over  with 
when  the  time  is  right 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation,  for 
the  sake  ol  world  peace.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

RlTTER] 

Mr  RITTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  Solarz-Mlchel 
resolution  as  the  last  best  hope  for 
peace  and  a  strong,  strong  message 
that  Perez  de  Cuellar  can  bring  to 
Baghdad  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr 
DooLrrTLE] 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  President's  policy  m  the  Middle 
East  and  fully  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  use  military 
force  against  Iraq 

After  careful  consideration  and  based  upon 
the  opinions  of  krwwiedgeable  foreign  atlairs 
specialists,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  resolution 
offers  the  tx?st  fwpe  of  averting  armed  conflict 
with  the  country  ol  Iraq  I  do  rx)t  desire  war 
and  seek  to  avoid  it  My  vote  is  a  vote  for 
peace 

I  have  spoken  personally  with  the  President 
and  have  tx^en  r^ieted  by  his  most  senior  ad- 
visors Only  by  presenting  a  strong,  unified 
front  t)etween  the  executive  and  legislative 
bfanches  ol  our  Government  can  we  hope  to 
avoid  war  Congressional  equivocation  on  this 
matter  will  in<luce  Hus'^em  to  believe  that 
President  Bush  is  bluffing  He  may  ttien  call 
tfve  t)(utt.  which  wouki  trigger  the  war 

The  United  States  and  the  international 
community  have  responded  to  Iraq's  aggres- 
sion tjecause  of  an  alarming  combination  of 
dangers  First,  there  is  the  threat  of  terrorism 
against  our  own  citi/ens  Because  Hussein 
has  threatened  to  retaliate  against  innocent 
Americans  it  there  is  U  S  military  action  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  State  Depiartment  has  issued 
a  strong  warning  against  American  travel 
abfoad.  broader  geographically  than  any  warn- 
ing since  Worid  War  II 

Second,  there  is  the  chilling  prospect  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  domination  of  world  oil 
supplies  If  we  do  not  repel  him.  he  will  gam 
control  over  almost  hall  the  wortd's  oil  Re- 
gardless ol  poce.  we  cannot  risk  such  domi- 


nance by  a  regime  which  flagrantly  ignores 
international  rules  ol  peaceful  coexistence 

Third,  there  is  the  undeniable  threat  of 
greater  Iraqi  aggression,  particularly  against 
Israel  When  asked  if  Iraq  woukj  attack  Israel 
should  Iraq  be  attacked  by  any  nation.  Iraq's 
Foreign  Minister  replied,  "Absolutely,  yes  " 
Surely  we  cannot  ignore  such  an  explicit  state- 
ment against  such  a  good  ally  of  the  United 
States 

Hussein  has  made  it  clear  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  great  risks  It  is  riow  up  to  us  in 
Congress  to  convince  him  that  he  has  miscal- 
culated arxl  that  this  risk  is  too  great  lor  him 
to  proceed  with  his  plan  to  stay  in  Kuwait  By 
taking  strong  legislative  action  now  we  may 
be  able  to  avert  strong  military  action  later  in 
the  Middle  east  Let's  hope  that  congressional 
passage  ol  this  resolution  causes  Hussein  fo 
rethink  his  position. 

In  the  meantime,  my  prayers  are  with  the 
President  and  for  our  Armed  Forces  stationed 
in  Saudi  Arabia 

Mr  BHODMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr  La- 

OOMARSINO]. 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  bipartisan 
Solarz-Michel  resolution  I  think  it  is 
the  last  best  home  for  peace, 

Mr,  Speaker,  recent  reports  reveal  that  Iraq 
may  have  intended  to  invade  Saudi  Arabia 
and  capture  that  oil-rich  nation  atter  its  cruel 
seizure  of  Kuwait  We  already  know  that  he 
clearty  intended  to  attack  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  All  ol  Iraq's  threat  against  Kuwait  in- 
cluded the  U  A  E 

Yesterday's  Financial  Times  newspaper  re- 
ported that  the  Iraqi  Government  bought  sat- 
ellite photography  ol  both  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  just  3  months  before  Iraq's  brutal  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait 

This  new  information  seems  to  confirm  ear- 
lier reports  that  Iraqi  military  units  had  crossed 
the  Saudi  Arabian  txjrder  on  three  occasions 
after  having  seized  Kuwait 

Arx).  this  new  mlormation  shows  that  Iraq 
planned  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  probably 
Saudi  Arat>a.  well  in  advarce  ol  the  August 
military  operation,  long  tietore  he  promised 
King  Fahd  ol  Saudi  Arabia.  President  Mubarak 
ol  Egypt,  and  others  that  he  would  not  invade 
Kuwait 

The  detailed  photography  provided  Iraq  with 
sensitive  mlormation  about  roads,  infrastruc- 
ture, and  other  facilities  m  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia 

It  IS  likely  that  the  Iraqi  military  strategists 
found  the  sensitive  photos  invaluable  tor  as- 
sessing potential  targets  m  both  nations  when 
they  planned  and  carried  out  their  invasion  ol 
Kuwait 

The  Iraqi  purchase  of  satellite  imagery  was 
made    from    Spot-Image,    a    privately    owned 
French  company  with  ties  to  the  French  Gov 
ernrr>ent 

Despite  Saddam  Hussein's  claim  that  he  in- 
vaded Kuwait  btK;ause  of  historic  claims  to 
that  country  and  a  disagreement  with  Kuwait 
over  oil  production  levels  tfie  truth  is  that  the 
Iraqi  dictator  probably  intended  to  capture 
Saudi  Arabia  as  well  and  thereby  control  65 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  (.noduction  capacity 
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It  IS  clear  also  that  his  claim  that  he  did  all  of 
It  lor  Palestine  is  a  txjJd-faced  lie. 

In  light  ol  this  new  information,  it  is  clear 
that  Saddam  Hussein's  decision  to  invade  Ku- 
wait was  premeditated  and  may  have  included 
the  intention  to  seize  Saudi  Arabia. 

We  now  have  additional  justification  for  sup- 
porting the  PresKlenfs  deasKxi  to  starxl  firm 
against  Iraqi  aggression  and  deferxj  Saudi 
Arat>ia 

Making  satellite  photography  available  to  a 
dictator  IS  unwise  and  may  have  contnbuted  to 
the  speed  of  Iraq's  seizure  ol  Kuwait.  We 
should  worV  with  the  French  Government  m 
an  etiort  to  t>etter  control  such  sensitive  piho- 
tography  and  further  restrict  ttie  export  of  sen- 
sitive technology  both  by  this  country  and  our 
allies. 

;Krom  the  Financial  Times,  Jan.  11.  1991] 

Iraq  Bought  Satellite  Pictures  of  Kt;wArr 

(By  Lionel  Barber ) 

Iraq  bought  htgh-deflnltlon  satellite  photo- 
graphs of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  from  a 
French  company  specializing  In  photo-recon- 
naissance three  months  before  the  August  2 
Invasion, 

The  pictures  contained  sensitive  Informa- 
tion about  roads.  Infrastructure  and  other 
Installations  helpful  to  a  potential  aggres- 
sor. Despite  this.  Spot-Image,  a  Toulouse- 
based  business  with  close  links  to  the  French 
government  and  the  US  department  of 
defence,  went  ahead  with  the  sale 

The  last  batch  of  photographs  wa*  deliv- 
ered to  Baghdad  on  May  2  last  year,  and 
formed  part  of  a  contract  signed  in  1968  to 
provide  satellite  data 

Mr  Gerard  Brachel.  Spot-Image's  chair- 
man, who  was  in  Washlngt^^n  this  week,  de- 
fended the  deal  with  Baghdad  In  an  interview 
with  the  Financial  Times  "Iraq  was  not  an 
unusual  customer  or  one  which  commanded 
special  attention   " 

Spot-Image  Is  the  privately  owned  sales 
company  for  the  French  government's  heav- 
ily subsidized  satellite  programme  It  is  sup- 
plying the  Pentagon  and  other  clients  in  the 
multinational  coalition  with  photographs  of 
the  Gulf  region. 

Out  of  a  total  20  pictures  delivered  by 
Spot.  "five,  three  or  seven  "  were  deemed 
sensitive  by  the  company. 

These  overlapping  photographs  of  the  tar- 
geted areas  In  the  region,  taken  from  two 
different  perspectives,  allowed  the  Iraqis  to 
look  at  territory  and  Installations  to  map  a 
route  for  an  invasion  and  identify  potential 
points  of  resistance  from  Kuwaiti  defences 

Satellite  experts  in  Washington  say  thai 
civil  customers  Interested  in  explnring  land 
for  urban  planning  only  require  pictures 
from  one  angle  Military  clients  want  pic- 
tures from  two  or  three  perspet  lives  to  gain 
an  impression  of  the  heigh!  nf  structures  and 
the  physical  dimensions  of  potenlia!  targets 

This  tends  to  confound  Iraq  s  claim  ai  the 
time  of  the  Invasion  that  Its  move  was 
unpremeditated  and  w:^s  instead  provoked  by 
Kuwaiti  intransigence  on  issues  such  as  oil 
production  levels  and  outstanding  loans  to 
Baghdad 

Spot  was  sufficiently  alarmed  by  the  Iraqi 
request  for  data  on  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
that  It  subsequently  halted  future  deliveries 
to  its  customer  In  Baghdad,  the  National  Re- 
mote Sensing  Centre,  a  front  organisation 
for  the  Iraqi  government  Asked  if  he  had 
passed  on  details  of  the  Iraqi  request  to 
French  or  US  authorities,  txith  of  whom 
would  have  viewed  It  as  potentially  critical 
intelligence.  Mr   Brachet  said:   '1  doubt  that. 
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I  am  not  aware  of  anything  we  did.  but  I  am 
not  saying  anything  against  information  you 
have 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from     Michigan     [Mr. 

PL'RSELL]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution 
and  congratulate  its  leadership  as  a 
united  front  with  the  President  and  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  biparti- 
san Solarz-Michel  resolution  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  our  1 1  th-hour  peace  efforts  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  President.  Congress,  and 
the  United  Nations,  solidly  united  at  this  mo- 
ment in  history,  puts  us  on  the  best  path  for 
peace.  As  we  approach  the  U.N.  deadline  for 
Iraq's  wittxlrawal  from  Kuwait.  It  is  important 
tfiat  the  international  community  remain  united 
in  Its  support  for  the  U.N.  sanctions  and  the 
Security  Council  resolutions, 

Solarz-Michel  is  the  best  means  for  keeping 
pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein  and,  without 
trial  pressure,  the  chances  of  a  peaceful  with- 
drawal are  unlikely.  Support  for  President 
Bush's  unprecedented  accomplishment  in  put- 
ting together  an  international  coalition  calling 
lor  a  peaceful  solution,  as  well  as  support  lor 
the  UN,  process  and  UN,  efforts,  is  critical  at 
this  late  date.  This  resolution  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  Hussein  that  this  weekend's  meeting 
with  the  UN,  Secretary  General  may  be  his 
t)est  chance  for  peace.  If  also  strengttiens  any 
other  international  efforts  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement — which  remains  our  first  priority. 

Hussein's  decision  to  act  with  force  and  dis- 
member a  sovereign  Arab  State  comes  at  a 
cntical  time  in  world  history,  a  time  when  post- 
cokl-war  relationships  arxJ  alliances  are  being 
defined.  During  this  cnsis.  the  international 
community  must  stand  united  against  acts  ol 
aggression  like  that  earned  out  by  Iraq. 

Last  Sunday  I  met  with  the  lamilies  ol  Jack- 
son's 1461st  Nabonal  Guard  unit,  now  serving 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  They  know  firsthand  ol  the 
sacrifices  being  nnade.  I  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned about  our  brave  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  as  well  as  their  families. 

No  one  wants  this  crisis  resolved  through 
military  conflict.  Diplomacy  is  the  preferred  op> 
tion.  Unfortunately.  Saddam  Hussein  will  not 
respect  diplomacy  unless  it  is  backed  tiy  our 
forceful  resolve. 

My  prayer,  like  so  many  others,  continues  to 
be  that  our  resolve  will  no\  be  tested. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion on  the  basis  that  this  is  our  best 
way  to  proceed  right  now.  and  it  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  do  it  right 
now. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  speak  with  a  heavy 
heart  after  listening  for  many  hours  these  past 
lew  days  to  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
so  intensely  and  sincerely  on  the  cnsis  tfiat 
has  unfolded  over  tt)e  past  5  months.  After 
heanng  all  sides  of  the  debate,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  ttiat  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  spoken  from  his  or  her  heart,  Dunng 


this  pieriod.  I've  been  talking  nonstop  with  my 
constituents,  each  one  of  which  has  a  valu- 
able pearl  of  wisdom  to  offer. 

One  constituent  ol  mir>e  who  is  opposed  to 
military  action  is  a  World  War  II  veteran  who 
lost  a  txother  in  that  war  and  whose  son 
served  honorably  in  Vietnam.  There  was  an- 
other who  voiced  her  support  for  using  any 
and  all  availat)le  means  of  neutralize  Saddam 
Hussein's  war  fighting  capability.  Others  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  notion  of  exterxl- 
ing  sanctions  indefinitely  and  what  that  would 
mean  for  our  troops  in  the  desert.  Perhaps  the 
most  persuasive  call  that  I  received,  however, 
was  from  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  as- 
sociated with  the  290th  Military  Police  Unit. 
from  my  distnct — poised  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  Iraqi  border.  The  message  that  he  deliv- 
ered from  his  colleagues  in  the  gulf  was  that 
they  wanted  the  Congress  to  support  the 
President. 

As  such,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  support  the 
bipartisan  joint  resolution  that  is  being  ottered 
today  because  in  this  hour.  I  believe  it  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
send  our  troops  and  Saddam  Hussein  a  uni- 
fied message  of  resolve  and  support. 

I  wish  that  Congress  had  engaged  m  a  de- 
bate over  this  senous  issue  many  nnonths 
ago — but  it  never  happened.  We  are  now  at  a 
crossroads.  This  is  not  the  time  for  Congress 
to  speculate  atxiut  armored  tactics.  Nor  should 
this  body  offer  pronouncements  about  who 
should  or  should  not  have  blinked.  With  only 
3  days  to  the  deadline,  this  is  not  the  appro- 
priate time  to  be  second  guessing  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion. I  want  to  commend  in  particular 
the  Speaker  and  the  majority  leader 
for  their  commitment  that  today  we 
leave  this  Chamber  united. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  1 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Paxon]. 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DREIER]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  war  and 
in  strong  support  of  President  Bush 
and  the  bipartisan  compromise  to  en- 
sure that  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  to  commit  Amer- 
ica to  war  IS  one  of  the  rrrost  ditficutt  arxj  pain- 
ful votes  that  Congress  will  ever  take.  How- 
ever, for  a  host  of  reasons,  President  Bush's 
policy  in  the  gulf  must  be  supported.  This  is 
not  simply  a  question  of  protecting  the  worWs 
oil  supplies.  Indeed,  if  it  were,  I  coukj  not  sup- 
port the  President's  position.  It  is  also  not  just 
a  question  ol  defending  an  ally  or  stopping 
world  aggression. 

Instead,  it  is  a  combination  of  all  of  the 
above  and  more.  One  analyst  has  pointed  out 
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that  "This  is  not  just  someone  who  wants  a 
leading  role  in  the  Middle  East,  but  someone 
trying  to  establish  dominance  ol  the  Arab 
world."  Today.  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  threat  to 
Saudi  AratMa,  Turkey,  Israel,  and  all  of  the 
other  countnes  in  the  region.  II  left  unchecked. 
Saddam  will  pose  a  threat  to  the  entire  world 
because  of  his  chemical  arxJ  nuclear  weapons 
coupled  with  missiles  to  deliver  them  around 
the  globe.  He  is  also  respionsible  lor  some  ol 
the  most  heinous  human  rights  violations  ever. 
Some  have  argued  that  sanctions  will  do  the 
job  It  IS  still  possit)le  that  they  may  damage 
Iraq's  economy  However,  Iraq  was  atile  to 
suffer  through  8  years  of  war  with  Iran  arxi  en- 
dure the  chronic  shortages  and  sacnfices  trial 
the  effort  entailed.  We  are  tooling  ourselves  if 
we  tjelieve  that  6  months  or  a  year  of  sarK- 
tions  alone  would  compel  Saddam  to  give  up 
his  newly  won  pnze. 

In  addition,  news  reports  have  suggested 
that  Iraq  is  already  circumventing  the  ernbar- 
go  Gernnan  companies  have  shipped  chemi- 
cals and  oil  supplies  through  third  countnes 
India  has  provided  lood  aid  to  Iraq  And  just 
Monday,  a  Soviet  freighter  loaded  with  military 
supplies  was  intercepted  in  the  gulf. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  this  week 
that  1 .000  Soviet  advisers  had  deaded  to  stay 
in  Iraq  because  tfie  economic  conditions  were 
so  much  tietter  than  in  the  U,S,S,R.  What 
does  this  say  lor  tfie  effectiveness  of  the  sanc- 
tions so  far'' 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  war  is  irv 
evitable.  There  is  still  time  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  see  the  light.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  held  out  hope  that  international 
sanctions  against  Iraq  wouW  succeed  in  forc- 
ing Saddam  Hussein's  military  out  of  Kuwait 
But  I  am  no  longer  convinced  tTiat  sanctions 
can  work  by  tfiemselves 

Given  the  outcome  of  Wednesday's  meeting 
tietween  Secretary  Baker  and  the  Iraqi  foreign 
minister.  i1  appears  that  the  only  way  Saddam 
Hussein  IS  going  to  leave  Kuwait  wittx)ut  going 
to  war  IS  if  he  is  convinced  that  the  United 
States  and  our  coalition  partners  will  use  over- 
whelming force  to  achieve  our  objective.  He 
must  be  convinced  of  our  resolve  It  does  not 
mean  that  war  is  the  only  solution.  It  does  not 
mean  we  are  abandoning  sanctions  Rather, 
we  are  giving  the  President  the  added  lever- 
age to  achieve  a  diplomatic  solution  and  reign 
in  the  maniacal  ambitions  of  Saddam  Hussem 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bipartisan  package  which  provides  us 
with  the  best  hope  for  peacefully  removing 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait 

Mr,  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Miller], 
Mr,  MILLER  of  Ohio,  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
often  tieen  said  over  the  past  few  days  that 
the  votes  we  cast  today  will  be  the  nxjst  sig- 
nificant any  of  us  will  have  to  make.  There  is 
no  question  that  we  have  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility and  one  tfiat  strikes  home  for  me. 
My  grandson.  Drew  Miller,  has  been  deployed 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  since  August  aboard  the 
Navy  hospital  ship,  USS,  Comfort.  Having  a 
family  mennber  in  the  gulf  gives  this  deaswn 
a  personal  dimension  that  weighs  heavily:  at 
the  same  time.  I  know  all  ol  us  here  today 
value  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one  of  those 
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men  and  women  who  have  volunteered  to 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces 

I  will  be  voting  for  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion, and  I  do  so  t)ecause  I  tieiieve  it  is  the 
only  way  we  can  uphold  our  Nation  s  interests 
and  achieve  our  obtectives  without  going  to 
war  Demonstrating  that  the  Nation  is  united 
with  the  President  m  his  determination  that 
Iraqs  aggression  must  be  reversed,  that  the 
legislative  branch  will  back  the  President  in 
threatening  the  use  ol  torce,  oHers  the  best 
hope  of  convincing  Saddam  Hussein  that  he 
must  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  I  do  not  t)elieve 
my  grandson,  nor  any  of  the  other  service 
men  and  women  who  have  been  sent  to  tfie 
gulf,  would  want  to  come  home  without  ac- 
complishing what  they  tiad  tieen  sent  to  do 
We  must  give  the  President  the  authority  he 
needs  to  implement  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
resolutions 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
grentleman    from    Oklahoma   [Mr.    Ed- 

WAJ^DS] 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  possibly  the  most  Im- 
portant moment  of  any  of  our  careers 
in  the  Congress— it  is  a  solemn,  serious 
moment^-these  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  votes  any  of  us  will  ever 
cast.  What  we  do  here  today  may  well 
determine  the  prospects  for  war  or 
peace  now  and  for  years  to  come  None 
of  us  wants  war.  It  is  not  only  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bipartisan  resolution 
who  shudder  at  the  image  of  young 
Americans  losing  their  lives  In  the 
desert. 

But  the  issue  is  not  just  what  hap- 
pens if  we  pass  this  resolution— the 
issue  is  also  what  happens  if  we  do  not 
pass  it. 

Saddam  Hussein  believes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  lacks  the 
win  to  stop  his  aggression.  This  Is  our 
last  hope  to  convince  him  that  his  only 
chance  for  survival  is  to  pull  his  invad- 
ing army  out  of  Kuwait.  Sanctions  will 
not  force  him  to  pull  out  The  lack  of 
fresh  vegetables  in  the  markets  will 
not  sway  a  dictator  who  has  used 
chemical  and  biological  weapons 
against  his  own  people  and  who  was 
wilUng  to  endure  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  casualties  in  the  war  with 
Iran  This— this  show  of  resolve  to 
stand  against  aggression — is  our  last 
chance  to  keep  the  peace. 

We  had  the  same  opportunity  when 
the  Germans  marched  into  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  world  did  nothing. 
Our  wishful  thinking  led  to  an  esca- 
lation of  aggression  and  miscalculation 
which  resulted  in  12  million  deaths. 

My  friends,  you  are  distancing  your- 
selves from  the  reality  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Kuwaitr— the  torture  too  hid- 
eous to  descrlt)e.  the  murders  of  par- 
ents in  front  of  their  children.  We  need 
po  end  the  tyranny  of  this  Iraqi  dic- 
tator. 

Let  us  not  be  the  Neville  Chamber 
lains  of  our  day    Let  us  show  that  we 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  history   Let 
us    stop    this    cancer    now    before    it 


spreads  and  the  entire  world  is  threat 
ened  by  Iraq's  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons 

Let  us  in  this  Congress  not  show  ti- 
midity and  Indecision  while  half  a  mil- 
lion brave  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Arabian  desert  show  the  courage 
and  the  will  to  stop  aggression  and  to 
build  a  future  in  which  dictators  will 
know  that  free  nations  will  not  toler- 
ate aggression  and  murder  and  rape 
and  torture.  Today  we  shape  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  have  the  courage  to  do  it 
wisely  We  must  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  do  so  today  and  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  world. 

What  message  will  we  send?  Oppo- 
nents of  this  resolution  refer  to  our 
troops  as  kids.  Well,  they  certainly  are 
young,  as  were  the  young  soldiers  who 
fought  against  Hitler.  They  are  not 
kids.  They  are  dedicated,  committed 
young  Americans  who  understand— and 
who  have  told  many  of  us.  in  words  far 
more  eloquent  than  those  spoken  on 
this  floor  today— that  Saddam  Hussein 
cannot,  must  not.  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  this  aggression,  and  who 
fear  for  a  world  in  which  such  aggres- 
sion goes  unanswered.  They  know  far 
more  of  them  will  be  at  risk  tomorrow 
if  we  do  not  act  today.  Today,  let  us 
live  up  to  the  trust  they  have  put  in  us 
to  share  the  Ideals  and  the  courage 
they  exemplify  so  well. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  Michel-Solarz  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  resolution  under  con- 
sideration for  many  reasons,  and  par- 
ticularly those  stated  so  eloquently 
and  analytically  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  form  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Unsoeld]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Solarz-Mlchel  res- 
olution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  saddened  and  dis- 
appointed that  we  voted  down  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution,  we  did  not  have  the  will 
to  stay  ttie  course  We  did  not  have  the  pa- 
tience to  put  ttie  screws  on  Iraq  steadily,  reso- 
lutely, and  with  strength  We  did  not  have  pa- 
tience to  exhaust  all  other  options  to  achieve 
Our  goals  before  selecting  the  ultimate  option: 
war  We  were  afraid  that  the  nx)rale  of  our 
men  and  women  would  t>e  eroded,  so  we 
chose  war 

Twenty-seven  years  ago.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  that  de- 
clared our  goal.  "To  promote  ttie  maintenance 
ot  international  peace  and  security  in  South 
east  Asia  ■'  Today  this  body  again  adopting  a 
resolution  of  war  with  ttie  stated  intent  of  tx)l- 


stennq  the  prosfiects  for  peace  We  have 
given  auttiority  to  one  person — one  person 
alone — to  take  this  Nation  into  war  I  can  only 
tiope  ttie  President  will  use  this  auttiority  wise- 
ly, txrt  i  fear  that  we  have  learned  nothing  be- 
tween  then  and  now 

!  tear  that  we  are  atxxjt  to  ctioose  tears  and 
pain  and  mangled  bodies,  i  fear  that  we  are 
choosing  burned  flesh  and  chiklren  losing  their 
lathers — and  yes,  their  mothers,  too.  I  fear 
that  we  are  choosing  the  putnd  stench  of 
death 

Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  jr  ,  once  said,  "Vio- 
lence never  brings  permanent  peace  It  solves 
no  social  problems,  it  merely  creates  new  and 
more  complicated  ones  "  Peaceful  means  to 
force  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  remain,  and  i  urge 
our  President  to  explore  them  fully 

Mr  GEPHARDT  .Mr  Speaker.  1  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar] 
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Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  resolution.  My 
friends,  the  moment  of  truth  is  here. 
Each  Member  can  never  go  back.  Make 
no  mistake,  a  vote  for  this  resolution 
places  war  as  the  first  option,  not  the 
last  option,  and  we  abdicate  the  con- 
gressional checks  of  power  our  con- 
stitutional forefathers  warned  citizens 
about.  We  give  one  person  supreme  au- 
thority—the President— insulated  by  a 
handful  of  military  advisers,  all  be- 
cause a  6-hour  meeting  did  not  work 
out.  and  because  of  the  lack  of  resolve 
to  let  the  international  sanctions 
work,  to  squeeze  out  Saddam  politi- 
cally and  economically,  and  they  are 
working. 

So  examine  closely  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion which  these  authors  want  Mem- 
bers to  endorse  It  authorizes  all  means 
of  force.  It  requests  all  countries  to 
provide  appropriate  suppiort  for  these 
actions.  But  will  all  countries  partici- 
pate in  military  force  and  all  means 
possible?  The  answer  is  no.  Only  a 
handful  of  countries  are  participating 
in  Saudi  Arabia  right  now 

I  was  not  elected  by  Europe.  Japan, 
or  Saudi  Arabia.  I  was  elected  by  the 
American  people  In  reality,  the  Presi- 
dent has  personalized  this  and  made 
this  America  against  Iraq,  and  not  the 
world  against  Iraq  Irrespective  of  what 
the  U.N.  resolution  says,  it  is  the 
American  people  who  are  picking  up 
the  tab.  Essentially,  the  .American  tax- 
payer is  paying  to  protect  the  world's 
oil,  $2  billion  a  month,  without  a  shot 
fired.  It  will  go  up  as  combat  begins 
This  has  led  the  United  States  into  a 
recession,  costing  thousands  of  jobs  of 
our  own  people.  We  cannot  even  get 
Japan  and  other  countries  to  pay  their 
pledged  share. 

And  whose  sons  and  daughters,  fa- 
thers and  mothers  lives  will  be  on  the 
line  when  the  war  breaks  ouf  .Amer- 
ican lives,  and  the  lives  of  the  mlddle- 
l.uvs  and  the  moderate  income  people 
in  this  country  I  visited  the  troops  of 
Saudi  Arabia    Let  Members  be  honest: 
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The  lion's  share  of  those  troops,  400,000 
strong,  are  Americans.  These  young 
people  are  among  our  best  and  our 
brightest.  They  are  loyal  and  patriotic 
Can  we  afford  to  drain  our  country  of 
Us  most  valuable  resource,  its  youth? 
Can  we  afford  the  estimated  thousands 
of  lives  lost,  when  our  goals  are  con- 
fused'' .And  can  we  afford  to  destroy 
ourselves  as  a  country,  internally,  with 
the  loss  of  our  people's  lives? 

The  division  In  this  country  will  be 
more  Insidious  than  the  war  itself.  The 
divisions  in  this  country  have  already 
begun.  It  Is  time  we  said  "America 
first." 

Finally,  what  are  the  consequences  of 
war  for  America  and  the  world''  Today. 
with  the  deafening  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  about  a  national 
energy  policy  for  our  own  energy  secu- 
rity, we  see  the  Soviet  troops  marching 
into  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, the  unrest  in  the  Asian  provinces 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  civil  unrest, 
unjust  trials  in  China,  the  extreme  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East,  the  disparity 
of  wealth,  and  poverty  of  the  people  in 
Africa  and  Central  America. 

If  war  breaks  out.  there  will  be  no 
surgical  strike  for  Saddam  Hussein. 
There  will  be  a  world  war  of  untold  di- 
mensions. 

All  of  our  dreams  for  world  peace  will 
have  been  shattered  because  of  the  fail- 
ure to  negotiate  and  let  the  sanctions 
work  The  American  p>eople's  future, 
the  world's  destiny  is  in  your  hands.  It 
IS  essential  that  we  understand  that  we 
are  the  people's  House,  It  Is  appro- 
priate that  we  have  the  last  vote  on 
this  Issue.  Let  Members  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  think  of  our  people 
for  a  change.  Vote  "no"  on  the  Solarz- 
Mlchel  resolution  which  I  believe  will 
lead  our  country  into  war,  and  vote  for 
the  American  people 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr,  MiLLKR]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
thanking  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Delll'ms]  and  so 
many  of  our  other  colleagues,  as  well 
as  the  leadership  of  this  House  for 
bringing  Members  back  to  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  today 
that  this  is  a  historic  day.  and  truly  it 
Is.  but  we  must  remember  why  It  Is. 
Because  either  we  will  declare  a  war  or 
we  will  not.  because  the  vote  that  we 
are  about  to  cast  Is  all  that  stands  be- 
tween war  and  peace. 

This  declaration  of  war  is  the  final 
piece  in  a  plan  to  rid  the  world  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  For  that  is  the  intent. 
not  just  the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  That 
goal  can  only  be  achieved  by  war.  War 
In  Kuwait  and  war  In  Iraq.  Not  a  war  of 
surgical  strikes,  but  a  war  requiring 
surgeons.  A  war  In  the  air.  and  a  war 
on  the  ground. 


This  is  the  beginning  of  a  war  and  a 
burden  that  will  not  be  shared  by  our 
allies.  With  this  declaration  of  war  on 
Iraq,  the  coalition  Is  already  weaken- 
ing. This  is  an  American  declaration  of 
war.  No  other  member  and  no  other 
parliament  of  the  international  coali- 
tion will  take  such  action.  This  resolu- 
tion is  a  declaration  of  war,  is  an  ad- 
mission of  the  utter  and  final  failure  of 
diplomacy.  War  cannot  be  chosen  be- 
cause of  frustration,  impatience  or 
anger.  War  can  be  chosen  only  when  all 
the  hopes  for  alternative  resolution 
have  been  exhausted.  W'e  have  not 
reached  that  fateful  division  in  the 
road. 

The  Solarz-Mlchel  resolution  slams 
the  door  on  diplomacy  by  raising  the 
provocation  that  will  unquestionably 
necessitate  Saddam  Hussein's  renewed 
resistance  to  the  threat  of  war.  Pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  gives  one  man. 
the  President,  the  sole  decision  to  take 
this  Nation  to  war.  He  will  never  have 
to  come  to  this  Chamber  to  make  the 
compelling  argument  that  all  economic 
sanctions  and  diplomatic  efforts  have 
failed.  A  compelling  argument,  a  case 
that  the  soldiers  and  their  families  de- 
serve, from  the  President.  He  has  not 
made  that  case,  and  that  compelling 
case  cannot  be  made  today 

Virtually  every  witness  who  testified 
before  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees told  Members  that  the  sanctions 
are  working,  and  that  they  are  extract- 
ing a  terrible  price  on  the  economy  of 
the  war-making  capacity  of  Iraq.  Dip- 
lomatic efforts  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted by  a  6-hour  meeting  in  Geneva 

The  President  has  said  he  will  defy 
public  opinion,  he  will  defy  our  allies, 
and  he  will  defy  this  Congress,  That  he, 
alone,  has  the  power  to  make  that  deci- 
sion, when  and  where  and  how  to  initi- 
ate war.  and  this  declaration  of  war 
gives  him  that  authority.  But  we.  we 
all  will  live  with  the  results  of  that  de- 
cision for  a  decade  or  more  long  after 
George  Bush  leaves  the  White  House.  A 
decision  to  expend  tens  of  billions  of 
tax  dollars  on  a  war,  that  we  do  not 
have:  a  decision  to  triple  an  already 
handicapped  economy,  with  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  additional  debt:  a  de- 
cision to  forego  the  efforts  to  improve 
health  care  and  crime  prevention  and 
drug  prevention  because  we  will  not 
have  the  resources,  even  to  consider 
these  programs,  because  of  this  war:  a 
decision,  more  importantly,  to  commit 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  persons  to 
an  occupation  and  peacekeeping  force 
in  the  Saudi  sands,  while  the  young 
talent  and  the  young  people  of  our  eco- 
nomic competitors  are  fulfilling  their 
ambitions  and  their  aspirations,  and 
expanding  their  competitive  advantage 
over  our  Nation. 

War  may  only  last  a  few  weeks  or  a 
few  months.  I  can  tell  Members  that  30 
years  ago  John  Kennedy  stood  100 
yards  from  this  floor  and  warned  Mem- 
bers to  "Never  fear  to  negotiate."  Even 
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when  Soviet  missiles  just  90  miles 
away  presented  a  true  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  endless,  endless  efforts 
were  expended,  both  publicly  and  se- 
cretly, to  stop  war.  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement, so  that  all  parties  could  par- 
ticipate privately,  secretly,  publicly, 
and  successfully  when  missiles  were  90 
miles  from  the  shores  of  this  Nation. 
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Today  we  have  a  crisis  halfway 
around  the  world,  backed  by  an  unprec- 
edented international  alliance.  We 
must  not  fear  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
these  current  diplomatic  efforts  that 
will  be  crushed  by  a  declaration  of  war 
and  will  be  crushed  by  the  war  that  en- 
sues. By  voting  not  to  declare  war 
today,  we  hold  open  the  option  for 
peace.  By  voting  for  war.  we  very  well 
may  preclude  the  possibility  of  peace.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  reject  this 
resolution, 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Tennessee  [Mrs. 
Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  Solarz-Michei  resolution,  which  auttior- 
izes  the  President  to  use  force,  if  necessary, 
to  compel  Saddam  Hussein  to  wrttidraw  from 
Kuwait,  I  t)elieve  that  Congress  must  send 
Saddam  Hussein  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
message  that  unless  tie  complies  with  the 
United  Nations  resolutions  he  will  [>ay  a  very 
heavy  price  If  Congress  is  willing  to  stand  by 
the  President  and  back  up  the  international 
coalition  confronting  Saddam  Hussein,  peace 
remains  possible 

If  Congress  fails  to  send  a  message  ol 
strength  and  solidarity,  Saddam  Hussein  will 
be  encouraged  to  dig  m  his  heels  and  rernain 
in  Kuwait.  He  will  continue  his  search  for  ways 
to  fracture  the  international  coalition  so  pains- 
takingly assembled  by  President  Bush  The 
disparate  nature  of  the  coalition  makes  it  ex- 
tremely fragile  We  cannot  guarantee  ttiat  it 
will  rernam  together  lor  the  indeterminate 
amount  of  time  it  might  take  lor  sanctions  to 
work.  And  that's  assuming  Saddam  Hussein 
can  be  compelled  by  the  hardships  sanctions 
impose  upon  his  people  to  wittidraw  from  Ku- 
wait. Given  the  brutality  of  his  rule,  his  com- 
plete contempt  for  human  life,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  employ  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
against  his  own  people.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  hardships  expenenced  by  the  Iraqi 
people  will  force  him  from  Kuwait 

We  must  also  be  concerned  with  Saddam 
Husseins  next  move  If  he  is  allowed  to  keep 
Kuwait.  Saddam  Hussein's  appetite  lor  power 
and  temtorial  aggrandizement  will  only  be 
wtietted  by  a  success  m  Kuwait.  His  ex- 
pressed desire  to  unite  ttie  Arab  world  under 
his  leadership,  his  desire  to  control  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  his  clear 
willingness  to  use  force  to  achieve  these  aims 
will  undoubtably  bnng  him  into  conflict  with  ttie 
United  States  sometime  in  the  luture.  If  we  fail 
to  act  now.  we  may  be  forced  to  confront  Sad- 
dam Hussein  alone  and  wtien  he  has  had  the 
chance  to  expand  his  already  awesome  mili- 
tary arsenal  to  include  nuclear  weapons   The 
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cost  of  confronting  him  then  will  be  much  high- 
er than  the  cost  we  are  contemplating  today 

I  would  like  to  address  an  issue  that  has 
been  raised  by  critics  of  the  President's  policy 
They  have  suggested  that  by  confronting  Sad- 
dam Hussein  with  the  threat  of  force,  we  will 
hand  victory  to  tfie  radical  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  ar>d  Americas  long-term  interests  m  the 
regK)n  will  be  )eop«irdi/ed  My  colleagues, 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  terrorist  allies  are 
the  radical  forces  of  the  Middle  East.  They  are 
already  challenging  American  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  The  moderate  forces,  like  Egypt's 
President  Hosni  Mubarak,  are  part  of  the  coa- 
lition confronting  Saddam  Hussein  It  we  per- 
mit Saddam  Hussein  to  retain  Kuwait,  the 
forces  that  the  President's  cntics  fear  will  have 
already  won 

Mr  Speaker,  by  supporling  the  President 
and  sending  a  clear  message  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  America  stands  shoulder  to  shoukjer 
with  its  allies  against  his  aggression,  we  are 
preserving  the  last  best  chance  for  peace.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thomas] 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Mlchel-So- 
larz  resolution. 

It  IS  my  fervent  hope  that  my  vote  will  give 
the  President  one  last  tool  lo  secure  a  peace- 
ful solution  on  this  crisis.  But  I  fear  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  made  it  clear  he  does  not 
want  peace  So  I  cast  my  vote  with  the  under- 
starxling  that  it  amounts  to  a  declaration  of 
war 


being  |ust  another  petty  tyrant  into  the  un- 
checked commander  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  \A/e 
decide  today  if  we  will  stop  him  now  when  he 
is  weak,  or  pass  to  my  chikjren  or  their  chi^ 
dren  the  task  of  stopping  him  when  he  is 
strong 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  decision  for  me 
tsecause  I  have  thousands  of  constituents  arxi 
countless  friends  deployed  in  the  desert  i 
hope  arxj  pray  to  God  that  i  have  made  ttie 
right  choice 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr  Sp«>.ik.'r.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  Lon.sume  to  the 
t?enileman  from   New   Hampshire  [Mr 

SWETT] 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution,  not  to  give  the  President 
the  marching  orders  to  go  to  war.  but 
to  strengthen  his  hand  in  negotiating 
for  a  peaceful  solution. 

Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray] 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  suppon  of 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  and  the  U  N  Res- 
olution 678  Saddam  Hussem  mvaded  Kuwait 
over  5  months  ago  President  Bush,  in  my 
opinion,  acted  decisively  and  wisely  He  gar- 
nered the  cooperation  of  28  countnes.  and  ob- 
tained the  endorsement  of  the  Security  Courv 
cil  of  the  United  Nations  to  use  military  force 
to  expel  Saddam  Hussem  and  his  forces  by 
January  15.  if  he  did  not  withdraw  or  initiate  a 
withdrawal  action  by  that  date.  82  percent  of 
Amercans  approved  of  his  initial  action  ac- 
cording to  polls 

There  have  tieen  a  numt)er  of  initiatives  to 


I  have  no  illusion  that  war.  it  it  connes,  will     encourage  Saddam  Hussein's  peaceful  with- 


pfoduce  a  swift  and  ha[^y  erxjing  It  will  be  a 
tragedy  It  will  cost  lives  abroad  in  the  fiekj  of 
battle  and  quite  likely  cost  lives  at  home 
through  terrorism.  The  Arab  wofid  will  not  love 
us  when  this  is  over    Our  allies  will  second- 
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allies  have  committed  S23  billion  toward  sup- 
pon in  1990  and  Secretary  Baker  is  request- 
ing additional  funding  for  1991  I  agree  very 
strongly  with  the  administration  that  Amertca 
cannot  and  shouW  not  bear  the  major  flnarx;ial 
burden  of  ttiis  conflict 

On  Fnday,  January  4.  I  was  visited  by 
former  hostage  Miles  Hoffman  from  Columbus. 
GA  He  was  the  only  American  wounded  by 
Iraqi  sokliers,  held  captive,  arid  thanWully  was 
released  in  this  meeting,  Mr  HoHman  was 
accompanied  t)y  three  other  lorrner  hos- 
tages^Mr  and  Mrs  Christopher  Folsom  of 
New  York,  and  Mr  Cecil  Brown  of  Atlanta, 
who  were  released  m  Decemt)er 

I  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  with 
this  group   The  former  hostages  advised  me 

First,  that  we  should  not  drag  the  negotia- 
tions out  We  should  stnke  forcefully  in  Bagtv 
dad.  or  other  areas  of  Iraq,  and  temporanly  ig- 
nore Kuwait  where  Iraqi  troops  are  amassed, 
we  should  destroy  Iraq's  communication  and 
command  centers,  and  cut  oft  their  supply 
routes — in  effect,  isolate  Iraq's  forces  in  Ku- 
wait. 

Second,  rt  is  their  impression  that  the  Iraqi 
troop  morale  is  not  high,  and  that  they  will 
largely  collapse  m  the  face  of  a  massive 
strike — a  small  number  have  already  defected 
Intelligence  sources  have  publicly  repeated 
expectations  that  up  to  200.000  Iraqi  defec- 
tions will  occur 

Third,  according  lo  them,  sanctions  are  riot 
working — and  will  not  work  Food  and  other 
supplies  are  entering  Iraq  unrestricted  from 
Jordan  and  Iran,  and  goods  are  being  smug- 
gled in  through  Turkey  It  is  suspected  that 
Libya  and  other  sympathetic  countries  are 
sending  hard  currency  to  Saddam  as  a  share 
of  their  oil  profits  This  money  enables  him  to 
buy  needed  goods  In  addition,  Iraq  does  have 
an  agricultural  capability,  which  they  are  acceF 
erating 

Mr    Speaker,  there  are  those  who  want  to 


drawal  before  this  January  15  deadline  and 
we  remain  hopeful  that  these  will  work  Presi- 
dent Bush  oflered  Iraq  i  b  different  dates  for  a 
meeting  in  Baghdad,  or  elsewhere,  t>etween 
Secretary  Baker  and  Saddam — none  was  ac- 
guess  us  We  will  not  be  spared  a  financial  cepted.  and  time  is  running  out 
burden  in  the  future  On  January  3,  PresKlent  Bush  made  his  last     Q've  sanctions  more  time  to  worV.  and  there 

But  I  have  had  to  ask  myself  two  questions  atlempl  to  avoid  war  by  mviting  the  Iraqi  For-  a'e  those  who  believe  that  if  we  were  to  wail 
What  would  happen  if  Saddam  Hussein  is  al-  eign  Minister.  Tanq  A^u-.  to  meet  with  Sec-  'or  more  time  we  would  be  giving  up  an  es- 
lowed  to  dominate  the  wealth  of  the  Middle  retary  Baker  m  Geneva  The  meeting  took  sential  edge  to  our  strategy  In  my  opinion. 
East  and  thereby  spend  this  decade  shopping  place  on  Wednesday,  January  9  This  meeting  each  view  on  this  very  important  matter  is  sin- 
in  the  arms  ba/aar  of  the  worW  My  answer     was    made   subject    to    the    same   conditions,     cerely  held,  and  debate  on  this  issue  shouW 

which  are  No  negotiations,  no  compromise 
no  dttempts  for  an  Iraqi  face-saving,  and  no 
rewards  for  aggression 

To  date,  there  has  iDeen  little  if  any  move- 
ment on  Iraq's  t)ehaU  Minister  Aziz  even  re- 
fused to  take  President  Bush's  letter  tack  to 
Saddam  Hussem,  which  was  delivered  m  Ge- 
neva on  January  9 
Secretary  Baker  and  Secretary  Cheney  on 
gas  and  btokjqicai  weapons  So  it  we  are  to  Wednesday.  January  2,  briefed  several  Men>  ca  s  will  to  carry  out  the  UN  sanctions 
save  American  lives  in  the  long  term,  we  must     bers  and  myself  on  the  currrent  status    Sec  However.  I  woukj  suggest  to  my  colleagues 

move  now  retary  Baker  has  publicly  said  that  he  is  not     who  are  raising  the  specter  of  thousands  of 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  this  is  not  a  war  over  optimistic  about  peace  m  the  gulf  The  leader  U  S  casualties  and  body  bags  coming  home 
oil  It  is  not  a  war  over  the  price  of  a  gallon  ship  of  the  House  and  Senate  had  said  that  that  they  are  rendering  a  serious  disservice  to 
of  gas    It  would  be  immoral  for  the  President     full  scale  debate  should  not  occur  until  after     the  families  who  have  loved  ones  deployed  in 

the  Bakei-Aziz  meeting  and  we  are  not  en- 
gaging in  ttiat  debate,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
timely 

In  this  briefing.  Secretary  Cheney  and  Sec- 
retary Baker  told  the  Congress  that  the  coali- 
tion of  28  countries  is  holding  together — cur- 


is  that  he  would  tjecome  a  strategic  threat  to 
my  Nation  and  my  State 

My  second  question  is  whether  our  young 
men  and  women  m  uniform  woukJ  be  in  rrx)re 
or  less  danger  if  we  allow  the  sanctions  to 
wofV  for  another  year  or  more  My  answer  is 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  stan/e  his  people  to 
feed  his  military,  and  a  delay  gives  him  time 
to  win  new  allies  and  rnanjfacture  mote  nerve 


occur 

Miles  Hoffman  pointed  out  that  Saddam  will 
not  understand  the  concept  of  demoo'aOc  de- 
bate Mr  Hoffman  said  that  the  people  of  Iraq 
do  not  understand  the  debate  ttiat  goes  on 
'  *  ■  because  m  Iraq,  anything  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein  IS  a  death  sentence  So  it  is  very 
important  fof  us  on  the  floor  today  and  tomor- 
row to  show  our  resolve,  and  to  show  Amen- 


Of  the  Congress  to  send  the  American  military 
into  combat  lor  some  degree  of  comfort  at 
home  Of  to  boost  our  national  economy  If  i 
thought  ttvat  was  the  Presidents  nxitivation  i 
woukJ  vote  to  impeach  him  il  ttiat  were  my 
nx)tivatic)n.  I  should  resign  my  oflice  in  shame 
But  the  wealth  that  would  flow  from  control 
over  hall  the  wofWs  oil  for  years  to  come  is 


the  Persian  Gulf  My  colleagues,  I  would  urge 
that  we  refrain  from  the  use  of  such  rhetor»c 
Our  service  f)eople  and  their  loved  ones  know 
the  risks — let  us  not  make  their  lives  even 
more  uncomfortat)le  than  they  already  are 
My  view  IS  that  the  President  has  the  au- 


rentiy  there  are  280.000  American  troops  and     thority  to  engage  American  troops  in  an  otfen- 
150,000  prepared  lo  embark  or  already  under      sive  action  without  a  declaration  of  war  from 
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sive  military  actions  in  our  Nation's  history  and 
only  5  declarations  of  war. 

However.  I  concur  in  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress should  debate  the  issue  as  we  are 
doing  now,  and  at  a  minimum  endorse  the 
U.N.  Security  Council's  action.  That  resolution, 
No.  678,  authonzes  an  offensive  action 
against  Iraq  after  January  15  by  United  States 
arxJ  U.N.  forces.  I  hope  that  such  a  measure 
is  accepted  here  in  the  House.  arxJ  it  will  be 
my  intention  to  support  tlie  Solarz-Michel  reso- 
lution and  to  work  for  a  strong  vote  in  support 
of  the  President. 

I  do  believe,  very  strongly,  that  we  should 
move  positively  after  January  15.  if  Saddam 
has  refused  to  cooperate.  The  perception  of 
the  constituents  in  the  Third  Distnct  of  Georgia 
IS  that  the  President  and  the  United  Nations 
have  drawn  a  line  in  the  sand,  and  that  this 
commitment  must  be  respected.  President 
Bush  and  tfie  United  Nations  have  not 
waivered  from  the  statement  that  "Iraq  must 
wTthdraw  wrth  no  rewards  for  aggression."  and 
I  woukJ  support  our  carrying  through  on  this 
demand. 

If  the  Iraqi  forces  do  withdraw,  and  this  a(> 
pears  doubtiful  at  this  time,  it  is  most  likely  that 
UN  forces  will  remain  in  suflicient  numbers 
indefinitely  to  assure  that  no  further  aggres- 
sive activity  will  occur  by  Saddam  Hussein. 
There  IS  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  up  to  further 
mischief  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  future. 
However,  that  issue  will  require  debate  on  an- 
other day 

Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Geren]. 

Mr  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution.  It  is  the  last  best  hope  for  a 
just  peace. 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Cfirolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  envy  those 
wtK)  come  to  this  well  clear  and  certain  about 
their  vote.  I  am  torn  by  rmne.  I  understand  that 
sanctions  may  not  work  their  p>urp)ose.  but  for 
now,  I  think  they  work  in  our  favor.  I  under- 
starxl  ttiat  diplomacy  has  not  worked;  but  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  diplomacy  has  played  out 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  should  njsh 
to  war. 

But  rt  Congress  fails  to  grve  the  President 
the  authority  ttie  Security  Council  gave  when 
rt  piassed  Resolution  678,  we  will  weaken  his 
harxl  just  as  diplomacy  is  getting  dead  ear- 
nest. Hamilton-Gephardt  urges  the  President 
to  apply  "diplomatic  pressure,"  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree.  But  the  President  has  made 
the  only  dipksmatic  concession  he  can  make: 
he  has  promised  not  to  attack  if  Iraq  pulls  out 
of  Kuwait.  The  only  pressure  the  President 
can  now  apply  is  the  threat  of  war;  and  we  will 
muffle  tfiat  threat  if  we  do  not  give  approval  to 
Resolution  678. 

Like  many.  I  am  voting  for  Solarz-Michel  be- 
cause rt  urges  the  President  to  keep  trying  di- 
pikxnacy,  while  giving  him  the  auttxjrity  he 
needs  to  make  his  diplomacy  credible.  I  wish 
the  resolution  were  stronger  in  this  respect.  I 
am  opposed  to  immediate  military  action;  I 
think  January  15  shouW  be  a  starting  line,  rx)t 
a  deadline,  for  serious  diplonfiacy.  But  I  have 
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no  illusions  about  the  language  of  this  resolu- 
tion; as  rt  is  written,  we  can  only  trust  that  the 
PreskJent  will  use  the  power  we  grant  him  to 
step  up  diplomacy  before  stepping  up  to  war 

This  detiate,  like  most  debates,  has 
stressed  the  differences  in  these  two  resolu- 
tions. In  truth,  they  converge  on  every  impor- 
tant point  but  one:  Solarz-Michel  gives  the 
Presklent  tfie  piower  to  wage  war  without  fur- 
ther action  of  the  Congress;  Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton makes  the  President  obtain  a  declaration 
of  war,  but  promises  him  an  expedrted  vote.  If 
Gephardt-Hamilton  were  to  pass,  and  if  diplo- 
macy continued  to  fail.  I  am  convinced  the 
President  would  be  back  to  us  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  seeking  the  authonty  to  wage  war  I 
think  the  President  would  win  that  vote.  But  I 
doubt  the  Iraqis  will  get  that  message.  I  think 
they  will  see  rt  as  a  sign  our  will  Is  weakening. 
And  at  this  juncture,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
send  that  sign.  I  also  do  riot  think  we  should 
go  to  war  yet;  and  I  vote  for  this  resolution 
hoping  rt  will  avert  war,  but  fully  appreciating 
the  awesome  power  we  are  giving  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  SL-^tterIi']. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate today  has  made  me  proud  to  be  an 
American  and  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  thank  my  colleagues  for  the 
quality  of  the  debate  to  this  point. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  there  is  a  time 
for  everything  under  the  heavens,  a 
lime  for  peace  and  a  time  for  war.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  time  for  war.  and 
I  pray  that  war  will  be  avoided;  but  I 
do  believe  that  the  real  threat  of  war. 
as  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  is  our 
last  best  chance  for  peace  m  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  a  ruthless  dic- 
tator. He  has  personally  carried  out 
the  death  sentences  of  his  political  op- 
ponents. The  sad  truth  is  that  he  un- 
derstands but  one  thing,  and  that  is 
force.  He  must  be  convinced  that  the 
threat  of  force  is  real.  Otherwise,  he 
w^ill  have  no  motivation  to  accept 
peace. 

Edmund  Burke  once  said  that  the 
only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph  of 
evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing.  I  do 
not  want  history  to  say  of  us  that  we 
did  nothing. 

Only  by  giving  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  use  force  pursuant  to  our 
Constitution  do  we  make  the  threat  of 
force  real.  If  Saddam  Hussein  knows  we 
will  not  use  force  to  drive  him  from 
Kuwait,  he  can  simply  wait  for  the 
world  coalition  to  collapse  around  him. 
and  we  all  know  that  this  coalition  is 
very  trenuous. 

With  the  jpassage  of  this  resolution. 
he  must  make  a  choice,  either  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  or  face  a  reprisal 
from  an  outraged  world  community, 
and  justly  so.  The  choice  is  his. 

I  recently  returned  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  left  on  that  trip  hoping  that 
economic  sanctions  alone  would  work. 


I  was  inclined  to  deny  the  President 
the  authority  to  use  force  at  this  time 

I  returned  with  a  strong  view  that 
economic  sanctions  are  not  working  as 
I  had  hoped,  and  there  are  real  dangers 
involved  in  an  indefinite  delay. 

Several  days  ago  a  Soviet  ship  was 
intercepted  carrying  missile  launchers 
to  Jordan.  Undoubtedly  they  eventu- 
ally would  have  found  their  way  into 
Iraq. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  if  Soviet  policy  changes 
while  we  wait  on  economic  sanctions  to 
work. 

Scientists  and  engineers  from  around 
the  world,  whose  loyalty  goes  to  who- 
ever pays  them  the  most,  are  working 
day  and  night  as  we  debat.e  here  to  help 
improve  those  god-awful  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  m  Iraq. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  by  in- 
definitely delaying,  we  increase  the 
dangers  that  young  Americans  will  ul- 
timately confront. 

Few  in  this  Chamber  believe  the 
United  States  can  act  as  a  policeman 
in  the  world.  The  primary  question  we 
must  always  ask  is  whether  proposed 
military  action  is  necessary  to  defend 
America's  vital  interests. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  the  potential  to 
develop  and  use  chemical,  biological, 
and  nuclear  weapons,  and  he  has  dem- 
onstrated the  willingness  to  use  them. 
He  also  has  the  potential  to  put  an  eco- 
nomic stranglehold  on  the  world  econ- 
omy by  manipulating  the  price  of  oil. 

My  colleagues,  his  threat  is  real  to 
our  vital  interests,  and  to  stop  him  our 
threat  must  also  be  real  Saddam.  Hus- 
sein will  not  see  our  threat  as  real 
until  Congress  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  use  force. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours,  made  up  of  people  who  cherish 
human  life,  to  face  the  prospect  of 
using  force,  even  in  the  face  of  incred- 
ible brutal  aggression. 

But  today  is  a  defining  moment  in 
our  history.  It  is  time  for  us  to  stand 
together  at  the  water's  edge.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  to  deliver  one  clear  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  Hussein.  That  message 
must  be  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  greatest  democracy  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  wants  peace. 
but  is  prepared  to  use  our  enormous 
military  power  as  a  last  resort  to  force 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  and  thereby  make  it 
clear  to  the  world  that  naked,  brutal 
aggression  will  not  stand. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SCHU- 

MER], 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptlh]. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
patience  and  courage  and  oppose  going 


what  wouW  transform  Saddam  Hussein  from     way,  with  200.000  foreign  troops  in  place   Our     Congress    There  have  been  over  105  oflen- 
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to  war  for  profits  related  to  the  control 
of  Mideast  oil.  and  oppose  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution^ 

I  consider  these  to  be  the  most  important 
set  o(  votes  that  l  will  cast  m  my  congressional 
career  lo  date  I  support  the  Gephardt-Hamil- 
ton resolution,  and  oppose  the  Solarz  Michel 
alternative  I  am  a  Member  v^ho  is  not  pre- 
pared to  give  the  President  a  blank  check  m 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 

Let  me  speak  as  one  of  the  Members  ot 
Cor>gress  who  grew  up  during  the  Vietnam 
era.  whose  Inends  fought  and  died  in  that  bat- 
tle where  America  lost  over  50.000  of  its  finest 
young  men  and  women  in  that  conflict,  arxJ  in 
an  equal  tragedy,  since  that  time,  another 
50.000  have  died  here  at  home  from  war-relat- 
ed illnesses  and  suicide  Theirs  is  largely  an 
untold  story  They  tought  an  undeclared  war, 
one  that  split  the  Nation  m  two.  and  left  our 
troops  subiect  not  only  to  the  atxjses  of  war. 
but  the  equal  abuses  of  coming  home  to  a  Na- 
tion divided  This  is  today  again  a  nation  di- 
vided. 

The  Stale  of  Ohio  and  the  district  that  I  rep- 
resent are  patriotic  beyond  measure  We  well 
understand  the  meaning  of  duty  Our  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  VFW  has  the  second 
largest  membership  in  the  United  States,  even 
though  we  are  not  the  second  most  populous 
State  Ohio's  American  Legion  sends  more 
boys  and  girls  to  Boys'  State  and  Girls'  State 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  we  are 
not  the  most  populous  Stale  m  the  Union 

We  are  home  to  Wnghi- Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  and  dozens  ot  other  Active  and  Reserve 
units  In  fact.  Ohio  leads  the  Nation  m  the 
number  of  Active  and  Reserve  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  have  enrolled  in  the 
G  I  educational  benefits  program  Most  of  our 
medical  and  naval  reserve  units  have  already 
been  called,  others  are  on  standby 

Our  citizens  have  the  experience  and  will- 
ingness lo  serve  and  tight,  but  they  want  to 
understand  why  We  as  Members  of  Congress 
how  a  sacred  trust  with  our  troops  in  the  lieW 
as  well  as  our  citizenry  here  at  home  There 
must  be  no  doubl  atx)ut  why  America  moves 
to  war  The  reasons  must  be  cn/stal  clear  and 
the  obiectives  bonoratile  War  must  be  the 
very  last  of  resorts,  not  \he  first 

I  appreciate  our  congressional  leadership 
responding  to  the  pleas  inside  this  Ixxly  to 
hokl  this  debate  and  discussion  prior  lo  Janu- 
ary 15  i  wish  i1  had  come  earlier,  last  year  in 
fact  Because  in  many  ways  decisions  made 
by  the  Executive  have  already  placed  us  in  a 
position  that  if  we  support  our  Prestdenf  fully 
now  we  autonriatically  approve  the  deaths  of 
hundreds  and  ttxjusands  of  our  own  US 
forces  Wtiat  a  position  to  be  in 

Yet,  the  Constitution  demands  our  involve- 
ment, and  like  the  President,  we  also  take  on 
oath  ot  office  to  protect  our  Constitution 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  arxl  domestic  We 
must  discharge  our  duties,  and  if  Saddam 
Hussein  IS  listening  to  this  debate,  let  him  un- 
derstand that  in  America  we  allow  for  debate, 
even  m  our  highest  legislation  bodies,  for  we 
fundamentally  t>elieve  m  the  capacity  ot  our 
people,  through  their  elected  representatives, 
to  make  their  opinions  known,  to  t>e  ref>- 
resented 

That  IS  why  the  United  States  is  the  rrrost 
stable  political   republic   on  ttie   face  of   the 


Earth    It  is  why  we  love  this  land  and  her  re- 
markable people 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  a  Con- 
gress that  meets  its  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities today  and  m  the  future  This  branch  of 
government  is  not  an  extension  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  nor  its  handmaiden  Each  of  us  is 
elected  in  our  own  right  and  is  sworn  to  the 
very  same  oath  as  the  head  ot  ttie  executive 
tKanch.  our  President  Each  ot  us  must  uphold 
the  oath  to  prot€H:t  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  ttie  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic. 

When  I  was  privileged  to  tie  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  promised  myself  that  I 
woukj  never  be  a  party  to  any  undeclared  war 
The  Vietnam  experience  was  too  divisive  and 
lacked  the  national  will  to  carry  forth  national 
policy 

Today  we  are  afforded  our  constitutional 
rights  to  debate  war  before  it  happens,  and  so 
we  should 

I  speak  on  tiehalf  of  every  mother,  every 
wife,  every  father,  every  husband  and  relative 
who  has  a  loved  one  serving  our  Nation  in  the 
US  military  All  of  them  must  tie  assured  by 
our  actions  here  m  the  Congress  and  the 
President's  actions  that  all  diplomatic  and 
peaceful  means  toward  resolution  ot  this  con- 
flict have  been  exhausted  before  the  war  op- 
tion IS  tnggered. 

How  can  anyone  in  this  body  tionestly  say 
that  all  diplomatic  means  have  been  ex- 
hausted"^ Our  Secretary  ot  State  spent  all  of  6 
hours  in  a  meeting  the  other  day  One  cannot 
even  conclude  that  any  negotiations  even  oc- 
curred. It  was  another  press  event  at  which  ul- 
timatums were  delivered  by  both  sides. 

Our  troops  deserve  finer  and  more  commit- 
ted efforts  Even  as  we  speak,  diplomats  from 
around  the  world  are  trying  to  find  a  keytiole 
through  which  negotiations  can  begin  In  the 
meantime,  the  economic  sanctions  are  locked 
in  place  They  will  fake  time  to  tie  fully  felt  It 
IS  no  secret,  over  one-half  of  Iraq's  GNP  is 
tied  to  Its  ability  to  sell  its  oil,  and  it  is  unable 
to  do  that  Sanctions  will  exact  a  heavy  toll  as 
the  months  proceed  and  allied  cooperation  on 
these  sanctions  is  the  one  area  where  we  can 
say  our  allies  are  helping  us  fully  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  helping  us  with  the  money  to 
pay  for  this  massive  deployment,  nor  with  sig- 
nificant troop  strength,  combat  troop  strength 
that  IS  battle-hardened 

Letting  the  economic  noose  tighten  slowly 
around  Iraq  is  a  much  more  credible  posture 
lor  the  United  States  at  this  juncture  than  be- 
coming an  aggressor  nation  ourselves  to  re- 
spond lo  Hussein's  aggression  War  should 
only  be  a  last  resort.  The  lives  ot  our  people 
and  civilians  in  that  region  are  much  too  pre- 
cious. 

During  this  detjate,  it  is  important  to  place 
on  the  record  reasons  about  why  America 
should  be  involved  m  this  conflict.  Of  late  1 
have  become  more  and  more  concerned  that 
the  debate  has  centered  on  the  how  of  it  all 
We  read  atx>u1  perhaps  air  strikes  will  happen 
first,  and  then  perhaps  ground  forces  And 
then  we  read  estimates  of  how  many  will  die 
500.  1.000.  10.000.  perhaps  more  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  ordered  50.000  cas 
kefs  |ust  in  case,  and  now  over  16.000  body 
bags  We  see  on  TV  our  troops  being  immu- 
nized and  donning  gas  masks    What  we  do 
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not  hear  enough  about  is  why  we  are  ttiere. 
and  for  how  long  and  the  causes  for  which  we 
are  fighting 

First,  we  heard  that  America  was  there  to 
deter  aggression  and  restore  the  legitimate 
Government  of  Kuwait.  That  did  not  nng  to  the 
American  public,  a  new  rtietoric  was  forthcon> 
ing  America,  it  was  said,  was  there  to  pre- 
■ierve  key  resources  Oil  was  never  mentioned 
outright,  txjt  other  words  were  Jobs,  eco- 
nomic security,  and  then  ttie  real  clincher,  the 
American  way  of  life,  then  later  the  administra- 
tion began  talking  about  Iraq's  nuclear  capabil- 
ity and  rts  potential  threat  in  the  future 

I  would  like  to  examine  each  of  these  is- 
sues The  President  says  that  America  must 
stop  aggression  if  this  is  so  and  America  is 
the  world's  policeman,  why  did  not  America  in- 
tervene and  stop  aggression  when  the 
US  S  R  invaded  Afghanistan  or  Hungary  or 
Czechoslovakia  in  years  pasf  It  the  Soviet 
Union  soon  occupies  the  Baltic  States  which 
long  for  democracy,  will  America  stand  up  for 
those  sub|ugated  peoples,  or  how  about  when 
Turkey  invaded  Cyprus''  Where  was  America 
then''  Or  when  Israel  invaded  Egypt,  or  wtien 
China  moved  into  Tibet,  or,  in  fact,  where  was 
America  during  the  Iran- Iraq  war''  We  seemed 
to  tie  on  both  sides  ot  that  one  depending  on 
what  month  it  was  Or  how  about  when  Syna 
went  into  Lebanon  as  recently  as  a  few  days 
ago''  Where  was  America  then  m  standing  up 
to  aggressors''  Why  does  America  now  see 
only  this  particular  Iraqi  aggression  as  in  its 
vital  interests'' 

There  is  only  one  common  denominator  that 
explains  President  Bush's  rush  to  war.  and 
that  IS  oil,  on  which  the  Western  WorW  for  too 
long  has  become  increasingly  defiendent 

Although  some  of  the  oil  companies  have 
been  nationalized,  the  distribution  and  marvel- 
ing of  Middle  East  oil  is  a  Fortune  500  corrv 
pany  activity  What  are  the  interests  of 
Aramco  and  British  Petroleum  and  Shell  and 
Exxon  and  Gull  and  Texaco  and  Mobil  and 
Chevron'' 

It  IS  surprising  how  very  little  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  role  ot  the  international  oil  com- 
panies, and  the  silence  is  deafening  Vet  we 
can  read  very  clearly  m  economic  reports  that 
come  out  in  December  ot  last  year,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  as  a  result  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  there  was  an  average 
fourth  quarter  gam  of  64  percent  in  forecasted 
new  profits  for  the  i?  major  oil  companies 
The  companies  included  Amoco  with  a  57-per- 
cent increase  in  profits.  Arco.  a  61 -percent  in- 
crease in  profits.  British  Petroleum,  whose 
major  interest  is  in  Kuwait,  a  112-percent  in- 
crease in  profits.  Chevron,  a  113-percent  in- 
crease in  profits,  Exxon,  a  41 -percent  increase 
in  profits.  Motxl,  a  42-percent  increase  in  prof- 
its. Phillips,  a  265-percent  increase  in  profits. 
Texaco,  a  n  0-percent  increase  in  profits,  and 
Unocal,  a  500-percent  increase  in  profits 

Fourth  quarter  earnings  for  oil  companies 
have  significantly  increased  Big  oil  companies 
have  sold  crude  at  about  S30  a  barrel  in  this 
quarter,  or  SiO  a  barrel  more  than  in  the  cor- 
responding quarter  a  year  ago  That  is  a  50- 
percent  increase 

The  inter-Arab  oil  conflict  inherent  in  tins  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  concerns  control  of 
oil  and  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf  In  the  book 
entitled    "Oil  Turmoil  and  islam  in  the  Middle 
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East."  the  author  discusses  the  dominant  role 
of  Saudi  Arabia  looms  over  her  neighbors  as 
a  source  of  potential  envy,  conflict,  and  unrest 
in  the  Arab  world  To  quote. 

Saudi  Arabia's  apparentl.v  boundless 
wealth  fuels  Saudi  influence  in  the  Arab 
world,  often  to  the  consternation  of  her 
neighbors.  Saudi  wealth  and  predominant 
share  of  the  Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries'  proven  reserves  give 
King  Fahd  control  over  any  decision  con- 
cerning the  collective  use  of  Arab  oil.  If  the 
share  of  oil  exporting  nation  s  reserves  con- 
trolled by  Saudi  Arabia's  political  allies  is 
added  to  the  Saudi  share,  the  conservative 
bloc  in  that  region  controls  fully  75  percent 
of  all  of  those  Middle  Eastern  countries' 
total  reserves.  In  comparison,  the  so-called 
radical  oil  producers,  which  include  Iraq. 
Libya  and  Algeria,  control  only  19  percent  of 
Arab  reserves,  seventy-five  percent  versus 
nineteen  percent.  Production  capacity  also 
strengthens  the  conservative  bloc's  hand 
From  1973  to  1975.  the  conservative  bloc  pro- 
duced an  average  of  70.3  percent  of  the  Arab 
exporting  nations'  total  output.  The  Saudi 
share  alone  averaged  nearly  half.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  the  only  member  able  to  increase  pro- 
duction significantly.  At  any  time  the  Saudi 
fields  could  increase  production  by  3.5  to  4.5 
million  barrels  per  day  Out  of  their  addi- 
tional production  capacity,  all  of  the  other 
nations'  of  7  5  million  barrels  |?er  day,  the 
radical  states  combined  can  produce  only  2 
million  barrels  per  day,  only  about  one-third 
of  it.  which  obviously  weakens  their  bargain- 
ing position  in  their  own  inter-Arab  union 

It  IS  ironic  that  while  the  radical  states  have 
consistently  advocated  the  use  of  the  oil 
weapon,  it  is  the  conservative  states  which 
control  the  issue  The  inter-Arab  tension  is  his- 
toric and  growing. 

The  Arab  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
could  never  use  politically  their  oil  wealth  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  Saudi-led  conserv- 
atives Without  Saudi  consent,  the  oil  weapon 
IS  quite  like  a  large  artillery  piece  without  anv 
munition  Therefore,  the  conservative  tiloc  can 
render  impotent  any  maverick  attempt  by  the 
radicals  to  impose  an  oil  policy  similar  to  that 
of  1973 

The  conservative  members  actually  control 
the  use  of  oil  for  itself  and  the  other  Arab 
States  The  conservative  bloc's  influence  on 
the  use  of  the  oil  weapon  is  manifest  in  its  for- 
eign currency  reserves  The  reserves  allow 
the  petroleum  exporting  countries  to  cut  pro- 
duction drastically  for  several  months  without 
significant  loss  or  suffering 

If  the  radical  slates,  Iraq,  Libya,  Syna.  at- 
tempted to  reduce  production  significantly,  the 
consequent  impact  on  their  domestic  econo- 
mies would  likely  lead  to  civil  unrest  and  to 
political  instability. 

The  combination  of  factors  such  as  oil  pro- 
duction, reserves,  surplus  capacity  and  sur- 
plus capital  makes  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  con- 
servative allies  the  only  states  capable  of  de- 
termining wtien.  whether,  how,  and  for  how 
long  oil  could  benefit  Arab  foreign  policy. 

It  IS  not  hard  to  understand  what  is  at  the 
base  of  ttie  simmenng  unrest  in  the  region  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  her  allies,  and  that  unrest  is 
all  tied  to  oil  nxiney  and  the  control  of  it. 

If  we  look  at  maps  of  that  part  of  the  workj 
and  each  of  those  nations,  they  are  largely 
deserts  with  the  population  concentrated  in  the 


areas   where   oil   is   drawn,    refined   and   ulti- 
mately shipped. 

In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  eastern  edge  even 
of  Saudi  Arabia  along  the  gulf,  the  largest  con- 
centration of  United  States  citizens  living  out- 
side the  United  States  works  for  Aramco  on 
Saudi  Arabia's  eastern  border. 

For  the  last  several  decades,  America  has 
become  more  and  more  dependent  on  Middle 
East  oil.  Germany  and  Japan  are  even  more 
dependent,  but  it  is  interesting  that  these  na- 
tions are  nearly  silent  on  the  war  option  that 
this  Congress  is  considering  but  quite  vocal  on 
using  diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

For  our  Nation  which  has  failed  to  develop 
energy  independence  to  now  ask  our  troops  to 
fight  for  continued  access  to  a  diminishing  oil 
resource  halfway  around  the  world,  in  my 
judgment  is  morally  wrong,  I  would  rather  take 
the  billions  of  dollars  the  United  States  is  in- 
vesting in  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East  and 
judiciously  bring  money,  our  money,  and  our 
troops  back  home 

Our  Nation  that  landed  a  man  on  the  Moon 
in  10  years  can  be  energy  self-sufficient  by 
the  21st  century,  just  10  years  from  now. 

America  saw  this  crisis  coming.  This  is  not 
news  to  us 

Senator  Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  magnificent 
American,  held  hearings  in  the  Senate  on  the 
role  of  multinational  oil  companies  and  con- 
cluded that  if  the  world  failed  to  set  up  inter- 
national institutions  capable  of  resolving  Mid- 
dle East  oil-related  disputes  and  distnbuting 
those  profits  fairly,  the  world  was  headed  for 
armed  conflict.  Then,  in  the  late  I970's.  at  the 
height  of  the  U.S.  energy  cnsis.  President 
Carter  warned  the  energy  challenge  was  the 
"moral  equivalent  of  war"  Some  Members 
may  be  old  enough  to  rememtier  that  phrase. 
However,  dunng  the  decade  of  the  I980's  the 
Reagan-Bush  administration  failed  to  follow 
through  on  developing  an  energy  policy  for 
America  They  did  not  lead  this  country  for  our 
people  They  fought  this  Congress  on  filling 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and  they 
fought  Congress  on  developing  alternative 
fuels.  They  resisted  conservation  efforts  in  ev- 
erything from  home  construction  to  energy-effi- 
cient engines. 

So  now.  our  people,  our  neighbors,  are 
being  asked  to  send  their  relatives.  America's 
troops  to  make  up  for  political  blindness  at  the 
highest  levels  of  this  Government.  Oil  is  not 
worth  the  loss  of  life  of  one  person  from  my 
district  or  any  other  distnct  in  this  country. 
Let's  spend  those  billions  of  dollars  being 
wasted  m  the  desert,  let's  spend  them  here  in 
Amenca  to  develop  our  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies, our  agncutture  and  alcohol  fuels,  hy- 
drogen and  solar  power,  and  create  thousands 
of  jobs  here  at  home  in  communities  from 
coast  to  coast,  where  people  are  looking  for 
work. 

Even  if  the  United  States  invaded  Kuwait  to- 
nnorrow  and  took  all  of  it,  all  of  its  oil,  how 
many  years  of  oil  lie  under  the  ground  of  Ku- 
waif  Only  30  years.  While  here  in  Amenca 
we  have  over  1 ,200  years  just  in  recoverable 
coal  reserves  that  can  be  mined  and  sepa- 
rated into  clean  fuels  with  the  new  tech- 
nologies available  to  us.  Of  course,  the  oil 
companies  do  not  want  to  do  that,  txjt  this  is 


certainly    within    the    capacity    of    the    Nation 
which  landed  a  man  on  the  moon 

Now,  this  IS  a  time  of  deepening  recession 
in  America,  and  we  know  that  75  percent  of 
America's  world  trade  defcit  is  due  to  oil  and 
auto  imports.  Over  half  ot  our  energy  is  im- 
ported. At  the  same  time  as  we  do  that,  we 
have  States  like  Texas  and  Louisiana  and 
Oklahoma,  and  Members  can  go  all  the  way 
from  Lorain,  OH.  and  Denver.  CO.  and  all  ttie 
mining  States  around  this  country  in  deep  re- 
cession where  people  are  m  need  of  work. 
The  answer  to  the  energy  problem  lies  wrthin 
our  own  txirders  Not  sending  America's  tiest 
to  fight  a  desert  war  for  a  dwindling  resource. 

Even  if  America  took  control  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, of  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  and  all  of  their  oil.  we 
still  have  more  recoverable,  twice  as  much, 
just  recoverable  coal  reserves  underground  in 
this  Nation,  if  we  but  have  the  will  to  develop 
It  Our  goal  should  be  to  take  care  of  our  busi- 
ness here  at  home  as  soon  as  possible  Let 
us  put  Amenca  tack  on  a  sound  economic 
and  energy  footing  so  we  can  remain  ttie 
standard  bearer  of  liberty  throughout  the 
wortd,  and  do  so  not  by  the  force  of  our  arms, 
but  by  the  greater  power  of  the  ideal  of  our 
denx)cratic  republic,  the  okjest  functioning  de- 
mocracy on  the  face  of  the  Earth 

Now,  Amenca  has  no  treaty  obligations  in 
the  Middle  East  akin  to  the  Versailles  Treaty 
which  txiund  us  to  Western  Europe's  defense 
after  the  First  WorW  War.  Rather  than  covet- 
ing oil,  America  rather  must  ask  wtiat  is  our 
proper  role  in  a  region  where  we  have  systenv 
atically  seen  the  collaipse  of  the  oW  order — ttie 
oil-rich  monarchies  that  keprt  the  oil  flowing 
from  the  Middle  East  for  most  of  the  century. 
Of  late,  we  have  seen  much  change  Recall 
vsnth  me.  we  have  seen  the  Shah  of  Iran  de- 
posed, much  to  the  surpnse  of  most  of  the 
West.  We  have  seen  ttie  President  of  Egypt, 
Anwar  Sadat,  assassinated.  One  week  he  was 
on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  as  Man  of  the 
Year,  and  shortly  thereafter,  dead  in  his  own 
land.  We  have  witnessed  kings  in  that  region 
overthrown  in  Libya  and  Iraq.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein overthrew  a  king.  We  have  seen  unrest  in 
Sudan,  and  certainty  in  Israel,  and  we  saw  tor 
8  years  in  the  1980's  Iran-Iraq  war  in  which 
over  500,000  of  their  citzens  died. 

This  IS  the  time  of  Amenca  to  recognize  that 
the  old  order  in  the  Middle  East,  tjased  on 
kingdoms,  not  democracies,  is  being  torn  from 
within  by  power  pressures  for  change.  Before 
going  to  war,  America  must  ask  how  deeply, 
and  for  how  long  does  the  United  States  in- 
tend to  police  inter-Arab  politics  to  preserve 
the  old  order.  What  is  America's  obligation  to 
Ixilster  the  power  of  monarchies  in  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  for  the  Emirate  of 
Kuwait '' 

Fundamentally,  the  Middle  East  needs  an 
inter-Arab  version  of  NATO  to  resolve  the  con- 
tinuing disputes  in  the  region  which  will  con- 
tinue whether  Amenca  is  there  or  not  Amenca 
cannot  be  the  sentry  at  the  gate  for  all  the  up- 
heavals that  will  be  forthcoming  in  that  region 
in  years  hence,  but  we  can  tie  a  constructive 
force,  with  our  allies,  to  forge  a  Middle  East 
version  of  NATO. 

Let  me  continue  for  the  record. 

The  President  likens  this  conflict  to  Wortd 
War  II.  But  unlike  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  has  no  Treaty  of  Versailles  binding  us 
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to  mutual  security  pacts  m  the  region.  In  Workj 
War  II.  America  fought  to  preserve  derrxx: 
racies  In  this  instarKe,  we  are  doing  |ust  the 
opposite  We  are  fighting  to  preserve  k\ng- 
doms  and  emirates  because  of  our  depend- 
ence on  their  oil  We  are  fighting  to  preserve 
governments  that  have  invested  the  bulk  of 
their  revenues  outside  the  nations  in  which 
their  leaders  reside  Saddam  Hussein  is  lik- 
ened to  a  Hitler  But  |ust  last  July  our  own 
government  told  him  the  United  States  would 
not  intervene  in  mter-Arab  border  disputes, 
and  |ust  a  few  years  ago  the  ReagarvBush 
administration  otticialty  recognized  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq,  and  the  Bush  administration 
fought  ttie  Congress  as  recently  as  last  sum- 
mer on  trying  to  place  sanctions  on  Iraq  for  its 
human  rights  abuses  Dunng  the  Iran  Iraq  war 
United  States  Arms  were  channeled  to  Iraq  by 
the  Reagan- Bush  administration  So  which 
Iraq  IS  It  ttiat  the  administration  now  claims  we 
must  fight  againsf  Did  the  Iraqi  nation 
changes  its  stripes,  or  did  we'' 

After  World  War  li  the  United  States  waited 
in  Europe  and  supported  NATO  for  over  40 
years — to  stem  the  tide  ol  Soviet  expansion. 
Why  must  we  now  choose  the  war  option  rath- 
er than  patient,  deliberate  sanctions^  In  World 
War  M.  Hitler  systematically  rolled  over  the  in- 
dustnalized  nations  adjoining  him  Though 
Hussein  IS  an  aggressor,  he  has  tieen  turned 
back  in  his  adventures,  by  Israel,  by  Iran,  and 
will  be  turned  back  m  Kuwait  as  well 

If  fie  IS  a  Hitler,  he  is  certainly  much  less 
successful,  and  he  is  not  an  industnal  power 
as  Germany  before  and  during  World  War  II 

We  know  tor  the  8  years  of  the  Irarvlraq 
war.  the  Reagan-Bush  administration  suf:>- 
ported  Iraq  and  Saddam  Hussein  In  fact,  up 
until  last  August  Members  of  this  Congress 
tned  to  enlighten  the  Bush  administration  of 
the  human  nghts  abuses  going  on  in  Iraq,  txit 
our  repealed  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden  last  August,  the  administration 
began  calling  Hussein  a  new  Hitler  Why  was 
he  not  a  Hitler  in  July  or  a  year  ago.  or  when 
President  Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush 
recognized  the  nation  ol  Iraq  When  did  he 
change''  Within  i  month,  we  saw  tt>e  adminis- 
tration trying  to  transform  the  desert  dictator 
into  a  Hitler  Somehow  it  does  not  nng  true 
when  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Iraq. 
April  Glaspte  and  our  own  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State  John  Kelly  told  Congress  and  Hussein 
both  taack  in  July  that  the  United  Stales  would 
rx)t  interfere  in  inter  Arab  border  disputes,  and 
then  within  hours,  the  United  States  had  de- 
ployed 200.000  troops  Two  riKinths  later, 
200.000  rTX)re  troops  Arxj  on  a  dime,  the  ad- 
ministration reversed  itselt  and  said  the  situa- 
tion was  vital  for  U  S   interests 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  waited  m  Eu- 
rope and  NATO  tor  over  40  years 

We  withstood  the  insults  of  Stalin.  Khru- 
shchev. Brezhnev,  and  so  many  other  die 
tators  The  wortd  loves  America,  not  because 
ol  the  strength  ol  her  arms,  though  security  is 
essential  m  today's  world,  but  more  tiecause 
ol  the  force  ol  the  idea  ol  freedom  and  our  lib- 
erties It  IS  tt>ese  ideas  to  which  emerging  na- 
tions aspire  Let  us  not  be  distracted  by  ttiose 
who  woukj  use  force  as  a  tirst  means  m  this 
most  recent  test  of  national  wills  Those  with 
the  will  to  wait  out  sanctions  will  tw  victorious 
in  the  end.  and  thousands  ol  lives  will  have 


been  saved    This  is  a  lesson  tor  America  to 
teach  the  world 

Now.  on  the  nuclear  threat,  some  say  it  is 
Iraq's  nuclear  threat  that  America  stxiuld  fear, 
but  America  has  withstood  nuclear  threats  to 
date,  all  ol  them  We  acknowledge  this  is  a 
dangerous  world  We  also  know  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  is  the  only  answer  other 
than  total  disarmament  by  all  powers  to  with- 
stand a  nuclear  threat  Our  ultimate  posture 
must  be  that  nuclear  detonation  by  one  power 
will  be  met  m  equal  or  greater  force  by  an- 
other It  IS  this  mad  system  which  hokJs  the  vi- 
olence in  check 

America  cannot  really  stop  Iraq,  nor  China, 
nor  Pakistan,  nor  the  dozens  ol  nations  that 
will  seek  to  operationalize  this  terrible  tech- 
nology as  we  move  into  the  2 1st  century 

We  must  be  diligent  m  moving  to  limit  and 
disarm  where  possible,  but  m  the  end  our  ulti- 
mate weapon  is  our  own  ability  to  wreak 
havoc  on  would-be  aggressors  Such  is  the 
world  we  have  helped  to  create 

As  far  as  the  importance  ol  the  UN  resolu- 
tion, let  me  commend  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  ol  State  for  seeking  allied  support 
This  IS  essential  and  the  first  test  of  the  new 
world  order,  txit  those  nations  who  signed  that 
commitment  have  a  largely  vert)al  commit- 
ment. They  do  not  have  combat  troops  m 
place  in  any  manner  similar  to  the  U  S  de- 
ployment, nor  have  ttiey  committed  real 
money  Even  Japan  and  Germany,  whose 
economies  are  chugging  along,  have  not  met 
their  early  obligations  expected  as  of  this 
month. 

This  Congress  cannot  lullill  its  responsitaihty 
by  approving  a  Wank  check  resolution  such  as 
the  U  N  resolution  or  the  administrations  pro- 
posal II  simply  puts  loo  much  laith  in  an  un- 
certain future  that  no  one  at  this  point  can  pre- 
dict. We  must  preserve  our  congressional  pre 
rogatives 

Now.  the  President  says  that  the  United 
States  must  restore  the  legitimate  govern- 
ments in  the  region  We  all  desire  this,  but  an 
equally  important  question  is  how  legitimate 
are  any  of  these  governments  in  the  eyes  of 
each  other  when  their  borders  were  largely 
drawn  by  the  colonial  powers  who  physically 
vacated  ttie  region  over  the  last  20  years  and 
who  were  more  interested  m  oil  than  m  de- 
mocracy. It  was  they  who  initially  let  the  big  oil 
companies  draw  the  txirders  between  these 
nations  and  then  drained  the  oil  fields  tor  gen- 
erations, ignoring  the  tact  that  the  politics  of 
the  region  might  catch  up  to  the  economy 
someday. 

One  of  the  lundamenfal  problems  ol  tt>e 
Middle  East  is  that  certain  families  became  ex- 
tremely wealthy  and  did  not  invest  enough  of 
their  oil  profits  m  their  own  homelands  They 
put  their  money  m  Western  taanks.  they  sent 
their  chikjren  to  frolic  m  the  let  set  capitals  of 
the  world  while  the  vast  maionty  of  the  people 
there  remained  poor 

Let  us  look  at  Kuwait,  a  most  interesting  na- 
tion to  check  the  tjalance  sheets  on  Kuwait's 
economy,  and  some  have  called  Kuwait  a 
large  oil  well,  is  dominated  by  the  Kuwait  Pe- 
troleum Co,  which  is  ellectively  a  holding 
company  with  a  large  number  ol  subsidiaries 
involved  m  ttte  production  and  distribution  ot 
petroleum  and  natural  gas 
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Another  source  ol  Kuwait's  power  is  ttie 
large  worldwide  investment  portlolio  which  is 
believed  to  yield  revenues  equal,  il  not  larger, 
than  income  Irom  petroleum  exports.  And 
where  is  that  portlolio  invested''  Ttie  Kuwait 
investment  auttwrity  is  located  mainly  in  ttie 
United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  Thus  we  see 
Britains  rush  to  join  the  gull  ellort  The  Kuwait 
investment  authority  holds  nearly  10  percent 
of  British  Petroleum 

The  New  York  Times  reported  back  m  De- 
cember that  ttie  lourth  quarter  protits  lor  B  P 
are  estimated  to  increase  1 1 2  percent  this 
year 

Kuwait  also  txDWs  investments  in  the  United 
States  which  total  nearly  S50  billion  m  assets 
overall  These  investments  include  a  S3  billion 
portlolio  of  stocks  and  securities  managed  by 
Morgan  Stanley  Undisclosed  portlolios  man- 
aged by  Citibank  and  Chase  Manhattan,  goW 
reserves  at  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  a  stake  m  the  partnership  led  by  the 
Gordon  Investment  Corp  that  plans  to  buy 
Columbia  Savings  and  Loan  S3  billion  )unk 
bond  portfolio 

Kuwait's  investment  in  Britain  includes  10.5 
percent  of  the  Midland  Bank,  n  percent  of 
Travel  and  Financial  Services  concern  of 
Hogg  Robinson  They  are  the  owner  of  the  St 
Martins  Property  Corp  ,  builders  of  London 
Docklands  Development  They  also  hold  gok3 
reserves  at  the  Bank  of  England 

Kuwait's  investment  auttiority  holds  S8  bil- 
lion in  stocks  and  securities  in  Japan,  and  the 
Kuwait  Petroleum  Corp  also  has  Europ)ean 
holdings  ol  more  than  4.500  service  stations  m 
Hungary.  Italy.  Britain,  Scandanavia,  Belgium. 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  and  lour  oil  re- 
lineries  in  Europe  Not  ba6  lor  a  nation  ol  less 
than  2  million  people  ol  which  only  about  one 
third  were  ever  allowed  to  vole  within  ttie  na- 
tion ol  Kuwait  in  the  lirst  place 

Is  it  any  wonder  to  use  that  revolutions,  both 
religious  and  military,  have  plagued  the  region 
m  most  recent  years  The  regions  indigenous 
politics  IS  just  emerging  and  sut>)ect  to  violent 
change  The  world  will  not  be  able  to  contain 
those  pressures 

The  United  Nations  would  tiest  locus  its  ef- 
forts on  how  to  create  a  Middle  East  multi- 
national peacekeeping  structure  as  pan  ol  the 
solution  to  this  situation  and  to  resolve  other 
txirder  disputes 

In  talking  with  the  Citizens  of  my  district.  I 
have  listened  closely  to  what  they  have  tieen 
saying  to  rne  They  want  to  support  our  Presi- 
dent, but  fundamentally  ttiey  do  not  believe  in 
an  early  rush  to  war  They  want  to  give  tough 
sanctions  a  chance  to  work. 

Many  have  said  to  me.  "Marcv.  don't  let 
America  tiecome  the  bad  guy  in  the  Middle 
East  •■ 

They  say  to  me.  'Why  aren't  our  allies  pay- 
ing their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  this''  Where 
are  their  troops''"  They  ask  me 

Many  have  said  that  dying  lor  on  is  not 
worth  the  price 

In  tact.  I  am  getting  these  little  canisters  in 
my  office  now  Irom  citizens  saying.  "No  blood 
tor  oil  " 

Many  have  asked  me  how  they  can  con- 
serve in  their  households,  m  tfieir  txiying  of 
automobiles,  how  ttiey  can  cut  down  on  their 
energy  consumption  per  year  Frankly,  more 
women    have   asked   nne   ttiat   question   than 
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men,  but  I  liave  been  surprised  at  how  many 
people  in  my  district  have  asked  me  that 
question.  They  do  not  want  their  neighbors  to 
die  in  the  Middle  East. 

Others  have  said  to  rr«  that  they  are  willing 
to  pay  more  for  gas  if  it  will  save  lives 

For  the  record,  I  will  enter  some  ol  their 
other  statements  lor  history. 

Talk  and  negoliation  are  the  only  wa.vs 
we  tan  really  solve  problems  The  President 
should  temper  his  words  and  soften  them. 
Otherwise,  he  will  only  create  unnecessary 
tensions  and  risk  an  armed  conflict." 

"As  a  democracy  we  must  have  discourse 
and  debate  and  it  cannot  be  stifled  because 
the  Administration  feels  it  will  expose  a  di- 
vided or  unsupportive  American  people.  I  am 
unsupportlve  and  1  expect  the  truth  is  that 
the  nation  would  be  deeply  divided  by  war.  " 

"He  I  President  Bushi  has  not  commu- 
nicated to  the  American  people  the  reasons 
why  we  are  In  Saudi  Arabia  Rei^ardless  of 
the  cause.  I  feel  it  is  not  worth  losing  Amer- 
ican lives.  Can  the  President  iiro  to  war  with- 
out a  national  debate''  Without  Cong^ress' 
consenf  And  just  what  are  the  goals  in  the 
Gulp  I  t)elieve  he  has  gone  too  far.  too  fast 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  majority  of  Americans 
when  I  say  our  hope  is  for  our  service  people 
to  return  home  unharmed,' 

"I  hope  you  and  the  other  Congressmen 
and  women  will  consider  all  of  the  alter- 
natives to  war.  I  wouldn't  want  my  brother 
to  get  drafted  and  killed  In  another  'Vietnam. 
Would  you?" 

"According  to  the  Constitution  the  power 
of  declaring  war  belongs  to  Congress.  I  hope 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  you  will  remind 
the  Executive  Branch  that  they  don't  have 
the  power  to  declare  war  Tell  George  Bush 
we  don't  want  another  Vietnam" 

"The  statements  that  we  do  not  want  war. 
and  yet  the  continued  exchange  of  threats 
makes  me  wonder  if  we  might  not  be  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  engage  the  Iraqis  in  battle. 

"As  a  father  of  three  sons,  ages  21.  19,  and 
18.  I  also  have  a  deeply  personal  stake  in  the 
decisions  you  make." 

"The  irony  Is  that  both  our  own  rhetoric 
and  Iraq's  rhetoric  have  fed  upon  the  other 
and  have  consequently  dragged  us  both  fur- 
ther into  the  mire  of  non-communication 
and  closer  to  military  confrontation.  Recent 
positive  action  by  both  countries  (the  call 
for  face-to-face  negotiation."*,  the  release  of 
hostages  I  have  lost  momentum  in  the  face  of 
dogged  insistence  upon  rhetoric." 

We  should  remember  to  try  to  give  peace 
a  chance  The  military  option  should  be  the 
very  last  resort  The  United  States  must  ex- 
haust all  possible  negotiations  before  ever 
rushing  into  war   ' 

"Congress  must  t>e  able  to  have  a  say  in 
this  matter  As  the  Constitution  so  clearly 
states.  Congress  represents  the  American 
people  Therefore,  only  Congress  can  express 
the  will  of  the  people  President  Bush  must 
consult  with  Congress  tiefore  taking  any 
other  action  It  is  the  only  way  we  citizens 
can  either  provide  or  deny  our  support   " 

'Since  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  I  have  not 
heard  one  person  say  we  should  go  to  war 
over  It  I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  war 
would  be  supported  by  the  US  population  A 
serious  energy  policy  would  get  a  lot  more 
support" 

"We  feel  that  there  has  been  an  insidious 
m.ovement  to  divert  attention  away  from  do- 
mestic problems  by  calling  up  the  troops  and 
sounding  the  call  to  battle.  We  can  hardly  af- 
ford the  costs  of  maintaining  our  armed 
forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  ought  to  with- 
draw  This  President  may  need  to  lose  face 


in  order  to  establish  once  and  for  all  that, 
while  the  President  may  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  after  war  has  been 
declared,  he  or  she  may  not  threaten  or  at- 
tack another  country  without  the  consent  of 
Congress." 

"It  appears  that  George  Bush  is  single- 
handedly  leading  us  into  a  war  that  is  not 
what  most  citizens  fee!  is  justified  or  nec- 
essary .  .  .  U.N,  Security  Council  approval  of 
the  use  of  force  does  not  make  it  right  for  us 
to  take  the  offensive  and  attack  Kuwait.  War 
does  not  solve  anything,  and  in  this  case, 
bombings  would  destroy  the  oil  anyway." 

"I  hope  that  you  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
will  consider  ali  alternatives  to  military 
force,  and  m.ake  sure  that  George  Bush  real- 
izes that  he  does  not  have  the  authority  or 
supfwrt  of  the  citizens  to  declare  war.  This 
country  cannot  afford  another  situation  like 
■Vietnam.  Diplomacy  and  withdraw  should  be 
the  words  rather  than  war." 

In  sum.  let  me  say  that  I  support  our  Presi- 
dent so  long  as  our  troops  remain  in  a  delen- 
sive  fxisture.  But  to  oppose  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution  as  too  op)en-ended.  too  much  ol  a 
blank  check  in  a  possible  war  where  luture 
events  can  not  possibly  t>e  predicted  today. 
Saddam  Hussein  must  leave  Kuwait  and  we 
should  give  tough  economic  sanctions  suffi- 
cient time  to  work.  But  4  months  just  is  not  re- 
alistic In  the  meanwhile.  Amenca  must  de- 
velop our  own  energy-sufficiency.  I  await  the 
President's  State  ol  the  Union  Address  in  this 
regard.  We  should  set  a  national  goal  to  make 
this  Nation  energy  sell-sufficient  by  the  21st 
century,  and  il  we  set  our  minds  to  it.  we 
could  do  It. 

We  shoukj  work  to  transler  the  Armed 
Forces  currently  in  the  Persian  Gull  into  an 
international  peacekeeping  lorce  and 
downsize  America's  commitment  slowly  as  the 
sanctions  take  effect  and  we  are  able  to  re- 
place our  troops  with  ttiose  from  other  nations 
as  well. 

And  we  should  support  the  President  in  all 
diplomatic  initiatives  and  other  government-to- 
government  efforts  to  reach  settlement  in  the 
region. 

I  think  that  doing  this  we  would  exhibit  to 
the  best  ol  our  ability  what  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  not  so  many  years  ago  wisely 
counseled  and  described  as  "patient  cour- 
age." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  these  additional  com- 
ments. 

V>'.\H  C.\.NNOT  H.M^PE.V  WrrHOUT  BODY  B.\G.S 

The  Washington  Post-ABC  Poll  shows  that 
68%  of  the  American  public  think  the  Con- 
gress should  be  more  actively  supporting  the 
Presidents  policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Of 
the  same  people  inter\newed  for  the  poll 
their  support  for  the  use  of  force  diminishes 
as  soon  as  casualties  are  mentioned,  when 
asked  if  they  would  support  the  use  of  force 
if  it  meant  the  loss  of  1.000  American  lives. 
iV^  favor  the  use  of  force  and  53%  oppose. 
When  asked  if  they  would  support  war  if  it 
meant  10,000  casualties  35%  favor  the  use  of 
force  and  61%  oppose  force  One  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  support  for  the  President  is 
support  for  war.  War  does  not  take  place 
without  body  bags 

Who  is  fooling  who''  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment just  placed  an  order  for  16.099  body 
bags  with  a  company  in  Philadelphia  Why  is 
the  Defense  Department  not  leveling  with 
the  American  public  and  telling  us  how- 
many  casualties  to  expect. 
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Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  has  stated 
that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  to  protect  jobs  It  is  estimated  that 
3.000  U.S.  nationals  were  employed  in  Ku- 
wait. Should  I^resident  Bush  nsk  the  killing 
of  3.000  soldiers  to  save  3.000  workers?  Does 
r.hat  make  sense'' 

The  cost  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  is  esti- 
mated to  be  Jl  billion  a  month.  A  few 
months  ago  the  Bush  Administration 
claimed  that  we  were  involved  in  the  Middle 
East  to  protect  jobs.  One  billion  dollars 
would  be  more  appropnately  Invested  in  the 
United  States  t«  develop  new  jobs. 

What  is  the  point  of  fighting  over  oil  fields 
when  in  a  war  they  will  be  destroyed  thus 
driving  up  the  price  of  oil  again. 

KL-HAIT  INVESTMENT  AUTHORITY 

Kuwait's  economy  is  dominated  by  the  Ku- 
wait Petroleum  Company  which  is  effec- 
tively a  holding  company  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  subsidiaries  and  partially  owned  com- 
panies involved,  directly  and  indirectly,  with 
petroleum  and  natural  gas.  Another  source 
of  economic  power  is  the  large  and  presumed 
worldwide,  investment  portfolio  of  Kuwait, 
which  is  believed  to  yield  revenues  equal  if 
not  larger  than  income  from  petroleum  ex- 
ports 

.«i'.i  mam  industrial  activities  In  Kuwait 
are  related  t«  oil,  natural  gas,  or  the  boom- 
ing construction  industry.  Efforts  to  foster 
other  industries  have  been  hampered  by  the 
small  size  of  the  domestic  market  and  lack 
of  natural  resources  other  than  hydro- 
carbons. 

The  Kuwait  Investment  Authority  is  lo- 
cated mainly  in  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain, thus  we  see  Britain's  rush  to  join  the 
Gulf  effort,  Kuwait  Investment  Authority 
holds  9,8%  of  British  Petroleum  The  New 
■Vork  Tim-es  reported  on  Decem.ber  26,  1990 
that  the  fourth  quarter  profits  for  British 
Petroleum  are  estimated  to  increase  112%. 

Kuwait  also  holds  investments  in  the  Unlt> 
ed  States  which  total  M5  billion  to  J50  bil- 
lion in  assets  overall.  These  investments  In- 
clude a  $3  billion  portfolio  of  stocks  and  se- 
curities managed  by  Morgan  Stanley:  undis- 
closed portfolios  managed  by  Citibank  and 
Chase  Manhattan;  Gold  Reserves  at  the  New 
■i'ork  Federal  Reserve  Bank:  a  stake  in  the 
partnership  led  by  the  Gordon  Investment 
Corporation  that  plans  to  buy  Columbia  Sav- 
ings and  Loan's  S3  billion  junk  tjond  port- 
folio (Washington  Post  August  6.  19901 

Kuwait's  investment  in  Britain  includes 
10.5%  of  Midland  Bank;  11.3%  of  travel  and 
financial  services  concern  Hogg  Robinson; 
Owner  of  St.  Martins  Property  Corp..  build- 
ers of  London  docklands  development:  Gold 
resen'es  at  the  Bank  of  England 

Kuwait  investment  authority  holds  S8  bil- 
lion in  stocks  and  securities  in  Japan;  72%  of 
Torras  SA.  a  Spanish  industrial  holding  com- 
pany with  interests  in  170  different  compa- 
nies in  chemicals,  paper,  food  and  financial 
services.  37%  of  Dao  Heng  Holdings,  holding 
company  for  one  of  the  six  biggest  of  30  or  so 
local  Hong  Kong  Banks 

The  Kuwait  Petroleum  Corporation  also 
owns  Santa  Fe  International,  a  California- 
based  engineering  and  oil  exploration  com- 
pany purchased  in  1961  for  C5  billion  and 
has  European  holdings  of  more  than  4,500 
service  stations  in  Hungary,  Italy.  Britain. 
Scandinavia.  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands  and  4  oil  refineries  in  Europe. 

OIL  COMPANIES  FOfRTH  QUART'ER  PROFrTS 
On  December  26.  1990,  the  New  'i'ork  Times 
reported  that  as  a  result  of  the  Middle  East 
situation  an  average  fourth  quarter  gam  of 
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64%  19  forecast  for  12  companies.  The  compa- 
nies Included  Amoco  (57%).  Arco  (61%).  Brit- 
ish Petroleum  (112%).  Chevron  (13%).  Exxon 
(41%).  Mobil  (42%),  PhlUlpB  (265%).  Texaco 
(110%).  and  Unocal  (500%). 

Fourth  quarter  earnings  for  oil  companies 
have  slfrnincantly  increased.  Big  oil  compa 
nles  have  sold  crude  at  about  $30  a  barrel  In 
this  quarter,  or  JIO  a  barrel  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  a  year  ago.  This  is  a 
50  percent  Increase. 

Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
[Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Solarz-Michel  amend- 
ment, in  light  of  the  fact  that  I  rep- 
resent more  than  600.000  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  many  of  whom 
are  serving  in  disproportionate  num- 
bers in  the  gulf  today,  even  though 
their  Representative  in  this  body  can- 
not cast  a  vote  yea  or  nay  for  any  of 
the  resolutions  before  the  body  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  ED- 
wardsI 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
proposition.  Members  who  vote  for  it 
are  going  to  have  to  tell  their  constitu- 
ents that  we  are  dropping  out  of  the 
process  and  from  now  on  they  are  going 
to  have  to  direct  all  their  inquiries  to 
the  White  House  because  we  are  abdi- 
cating our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
Buch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      [Mr. 

SCHF.UER] 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly 
believe  that  sanctions  can  work,  that 
they  can  wipe  out  Saddam  Hussein  as  a 
threat  to  the  stability  and  peace  of  the 
Middle  East,  without  firing  a  shot,  and 
I  therefore  oppose  the  Solarz-Mlchel 
initiative. 

More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  I  regret  that 
this  txxJy  seems  (destined  to  ctx)ose  a  resolu- 
tion tantamount  to  a  declaration  ot  war 

It  it  IS  done,  we  must  link  arms  and  support 
our  (jecision — and  our  President — to  show 
Saddam  Hussein  that  a  democracy,  which  lis- 
tens to  all  its  citizens,  spjeaks  and  acts  with 
one  firm  voice  E  Plunbus  Unum  From  many 
comes  one 

Arvl  we  will  tiave  vested  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibiiitv  in  the  President  We  will  trust  that 
tie  will  draw  on  his  wellspnnqs  ol  wisdom  and 
vision  in  leading  this  Nation  through  this  criti- 
cal juncture,  so  fraught  with  danger 

We  hope  and  pray  that  (rom  the  depths  of 
his  character  he  will  (irxi  the  inner  strength  to 
exercise  patience,  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
act  out  ot  frustration,  anger,  and  outrage  to 
achieve  mstant  gratification  the  cV^struction  ol 
Saddam  Hussem 

We  pray  he  will  art  uul  of  prvjclerxe  and 
caution,  to  exhaust  every  acceplat)ie  peaceful 
option,  to  exfiaust  the  potential  ot  economic 
sanctions  to  achieve  m  peace — what  could. 
pertiaps.  more  swiftly  be  achieved  in  war  re- 
moval of  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  900-pound  go- 


rilla towenng  like  an  ominous,  black  cloud  over 
the  sand  dunes  ol  the  Middle  East,  threaten- 
ing and  intimidating  his  neigtibors.  and 
destaWizing  the  entire  Arabian  peninsula  and 
the  land  ol  Israel  as  well 

Economic  sanctions  are  working 

If  you  dom  believe  me  ask  seven  out  of  the 
eight  Secretaries  of  Delense  I'll  quote  two  ol 
them. 

Secretary  James  Schlesinger: 

In  effect,  we  can  leave  Iraq  in  Isolation 
until  it  comes  to  its  senses,  the  probability 
of  success  for  the  sanctions  is  very,  very 
high  *  *  *  it  seems  rather  illog-lcal  to  express 
impatience  with  them  (sanction)  l)ecause 
they  will  not  have  produced  the  hoped-for  re- 
sults in  six  months  time 

Secretary  Robert  McNamara: 

Surely  we  should  tie  prepared  to  extend  the 
sanctions  over  a  12-  or  18-month  period  if 
that  offers  an  opportunity  to  achieve  our  po- 
litical objective  without  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  year  of 
blockade  will  be  cheaper  than  a  week  of  war 

If  that  isnt  good  enough,  ask  the  last  two 
chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Adm  William  Crowe  testified  that  ttie  em- 
bargo IS  "biting  heavily"  and  that  "it  is  the 
most  effective  peacetime  blockade  ever  levied 
•  ■  ■  he  believes  that  "we  should  ttioroughly 
satisfy  ourselves  that"  sanctions  will  not  work, 
and  "that  hostilities  wouW  best  serve  our  inter- 
ests tjelore  resorting  to  unilateral  offensive  ac- 
tion against  Iraq " 

Admiral  Crowe,  a  man  we  entrusted  with  the 
defense  ol  our  Nation,  is  puzzled  that  "some 
consider  our  international  alliance  strong 
enough  to  conduct  intense  tiostilities  but  too 
fragile  to  tx)ld  together  while  we  attempt  a 
peaceful  solution." 

ShouW  not  we  all  be  puzzled  as  welP 

Gen  David  Jones 

My  main  concern  with  this  latest  sched- 
uled reinforcement  isn't  that  we  might 
choose  to  fight,  but  rather  that  the  deploy- 
ment might  cause  us  to  fight  perhaps  pre- 
maturely and  perhaps  unnecessarily 

And  if  that  isn't  good  enough,  ask  ttie  cur 
rent  Director  of  the  ClA 

William  Webster 

Iraqi  ground  and  air  forces  can  prolaably 
mainuin  near-current  levels  of  readiness  for 
as  long  as  nine  months 

And  what  happens  to  Saddam  Hussein's 
ground  and  air  forces  after  thaf  He 
continues — 

Major  repairs  to  sophisticated  aircraft  like 
the  F-1  will  be  achieved  with  significant  dif- 
ficulty, if  at  all.  because  of  the  exodus  of  for- 
eign technicians.  Iraqi  technicians,  however, 
should  be  able  to  maintain  current  levels  of 
aircraft  sorties  for  three  to  six  months. 

And  after  that,  whaf 

Admiral  Crowe  said  "Give  sanctions  a  fair 
shake. "  because  even  if  we  must  go  to  war. 
It  will  tie  against  an  Iraqi  military  debilitated  by 
the  invisible  weapon  of  sanctions 

Paradoxically,  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
voted  for  Solarz-Michel.  did  not  vote  for  war, 
txjt  for  peace 

it  worries  me  that,  m  this  high  stakes  game 
of  confrontation  and  brinksmanship,  we  may 
(sack  ourselves  into  war,  prematurely 

It  Saddam  Hussem  does  not  leave  Kuwait 
immediately,  will  we  have  the  courage  to  corv 
tinue  sanctions''  Or  will  thousarxJs.  perhaps 
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tens  of  thousands,  die  t)ecause  we  misjudged 
Saddam  Hussem'' 

Or  because  we  lost  sight  of  what  our  truly 
top  pfiority  should  t>e  removing  Saddam  Hus 
sein  not  |ust  (rom  Kuwait,  t)ut  from  the  map  of 
the  Middle  East  as  a  lowering  threat  to  his 
neighbors  as  well  as  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  region,  and  all,  my  colleagues,  without 
firing  a  shot 

My  distinguished  colleague  U  S  Congress- 
man STfvE  SOLARZ  has  stated  several  times 
that  economic  sarx:tions  may  not  force  Sad- 
dam Hussem  to  make  the  political  decision  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  Perhaps  so.  but  sane- 
hons  can  degrade  and  demean  Iraqs  econ- 
omy and  render  Saddam's  military  machine 
impotent. 

Histoncally,  sanctions  have  changed  a 
countries  tsehavior  when  sanctions  have  re- 
duced their  economies  by  an  average  of  2  5 
percent.  Iraq's  economy  will  shrink  by  a  stag- 
gering 50  percent,  perhaps  as  much  as  70 
percent  according  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Sen/ices  Committee,  U  S  Senator 
Sam  Nunn. 

Clearly,  sanctions  have  the  potential  to 
squeeze  Saddam  Hussem  inexorably 
bloodlessly.  bringing  him.  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, to  his  knees. 

There  IS  arx)ttier  benefit  to  sanctions  barely 
touctied  on  in  these  3  days  of  always  deeply 
felt,  sometinnes  emotional  and  frequently 
tieart  wrenching  detiate.  while  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  are  in  place,  the  climate  is 
opportune  to  construct  an  international  arms 
control  regime 

As  we  sit  on  the  precipice  of  war.  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  how  we  arrived  at  this  point 

How  IS  It  ttiat  a  ruthless,  amoral  dictator  of 
a  Simple  developing  countp,-   with  a  primitive 
economy  like  Saddam  Hussem,  can  sit  on  top 
ot  a  hornfymg  state-ot-the-ari  arsenal  ot  con 
ventional    and    nonconventional    weapons    of 
mass    slaughter    and    destruction^    And    how 
coukj   the   very    weapons    we    produced    now 
be    threatening    American    lives    and    global 
stability'' 
What  madness,  has  led  us  to  this  pomf 
What  greed  has  induced  us  to  turn  a  blind 
eye  to  the  law  of  unintended  consequence 

What  madness  drove  us  to  disperse  these 
tools  of  death  to  countries  and  leaders  who 
are  denxinstrably  irresponsible  and  unstable'' 
How  come  that  Qadhafi,  Homemi.  Assad  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  arK)  other  ruthless,  amoral,  vi- 
cious tyrants  have  had  so  little  trouble  satisfy 
jng  their  lethal  shopping  lists  to  terrorize  and 
intimidate  their  neighbcjrs,  at  best,  and  ram  de 
struction  and  death  on  them,  at  worsf 

There  is  a  fundamental  problem  with  a  for- 
eign policy  that  feeds  war  and  instability,  ratti- 
er than  peace  and  stability,  a  foreign  policy 
that  cannot  accept  that  supplying  brutal  Third 
World  dictators  that  focus  power  m  one  person 
and  rule  by  force  and  terror,  threats,  and  in- 
timidation IS  desperately  preiudicial  to  our  in- 
terests— outrageously  expensive  and  threaterv 
ing  to  glot>al  peace  and  security 

For  the  developed,  arms-supplying  courv 
tries,  these  were  the  policies  of  the  cold  war 
An  era  when  both  the  United  Stales  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  m  pursuit  of  their  bitter  cold  war 
confrontation,  tXJught  loyalty  witn  whatever  le- 
thal weapons  they  had  to  ntfer,  sell,  or  give 
away 
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In  an  era  when  our  defense  against  the 
menacing  and  oppressive  Soviet  Union  was 
paramount  and  the  arms  race  p)ersisted  at  a 
dizzying  pace,  simple  economics  sent  us  look- 
ing (or  arms  buyers,  to  reduce  our  cost  of 
arms  production  in  order  to  achieve  econo- 
mies of  scale  Other  arms  producing  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  did  likewise 

Now  we  see  the  folly  of  those  policies  We 
spent  billions  more  developing  weapons  to 
counter  the  weapons  we  had  sold  to  govern- 
ments we  should  hardly  have  trusted  in  the 
first  place,  or  to  governments  who  would  use 
those  weapons  against  our  friends 

The  arms  industry  fuels  the  arms  industry 
And  It  does  so  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people,  billions  and 
billions  of  ckDilars.  great  detriment  to  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  erosion  of  the  quality  of  life 
in  Amerca,  and  the  world  over 

Hindsight  IS  irrelevant  if  we  simply  criticize 
and  bemoan  our  mutual  errors  in  arms  pro- 
duction and  sales.  We  must  learn  from  our 
mistakes  and  shape  future  policy  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls 

It  IS  time  for  this  Nation,  and  all  civilized,  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world,  to  invest  in  our 
common  security,  and  t)and  together  to  form 
an  arms  denial  regime  that  would  end  the  folly 
once  and  for  all  of  developed  countries  fueling 
the   pitfall   and   tragic   succession   of   regional 


conflicts — small  and  local  fjerhaps,  but  all  too 
lethal.  arxJ  too  threatening  to  world  peace 

We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us. 

The  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  published  a 
list  of  the  companies  and  countnes  that  have 
supplied  Saddam  Hussein  with  his  avi^ul 
chemical  and  tjiologlcal  weapons  which  he 
has  used  before  on  others,  as  well  as  on  his 
own  haf>less  Kurdish  tribesmen,  and  which 
now  menace  our  own  troops  in  the  desert  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  list  also  chronicles  those 
who  have  helped  aid  his  quest  for  nuclear 
weapons. 

Ironically,  this  absurd,  costly,  immoral  arms 
sales  practice,  fueling  regional  conflicts  the 
world  over,  is  what  now  threatens  global  sta- 
bility, after  we  and  the  Soviets  have  mercifullv, 
and  at  long  last,  consigned  the  cold  war  tc 
history. 

The  developing  nations  must  finally  achieve 
a  unanimous  consensus  to  bury  regional  con- 
flicts, as  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  have  buried  the  dec- 
ades old  superpower  conflict,  simply  by  nego- 
tiating an  ironclad,  absolute  prohibition  on  the 
sale  or  gift  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to 
any  Third  World  country. 

And  this  IS  the  challenge  that  our  diplomats 
and  our  statesmen  must  address  in  the  post- 
cold-war  era. 


[Western  suppliers  of  unconventional 
weapons  and  technologies  to  Iraq  and  Libya 
supplied  by  the  Simon  Wiesentha;  Center 
and  prepared  by  Kenneth  R  T:n-.merman  ; 

5addarr.  s  Foreigr.  Suppliers  iCompanies 
i-v.pphng  Iraqi  unconventional  weapons  pro- 
grams) 

Sumber 
Country  of  domiciliation:  of  fimt 

.Argentina   3 

.Austria 17 

Belgium  6 

Brazil  1 

Switzerland 11 

Egypt  1 

France   16 

Federal  Republic  Of  Germany  86 

Greece  1 

Holland  2 

India  1 

Iraq  2 

Italy  12 

Japan  1 

Jersey  1 

Monaco  2 

Poland   1 

Spam   4 

Sweden  1 

United  Kingdom 18 

United  States 18 


Total 


207 
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Mr  SOLARZ  .Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
g-enlleman   from   Oklahoma   (Mr    E.ng- 

USH]. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Michel-Solarz  resolu- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  obviously,  voting  to  commit 
our  American  forces  to  war  is  the  toughest 
vote  any  Member  of  Congress  can  cast — and 
that  is  as  it  should  be  It  is  difficult  to  worV 
one's  way  through  the  slogans,  friendships, 
and  political  alliances  to  reach  the  hard  basic 
facts  and  then  weigh  them  carefully  m  making 
a  decision 

In  this  case,  I  weighed  carefully  the  stated 
goals  as  cxjtiined  by  President  Bush  over  the 
past  few  nx)nths — protecting  our  allies,  releas- 
ing the  hostages,  halting  the  development  ol 
nuclear  weapons,  stopping  a  tyrannical  dic- 
tator, protecting  jobs  and  oil,  as  well  as  getting 
Iraqi  forces  out  of  Kuwait.  These  are  all  worth- 
while goals  Some  have  alreacty  been 
achieved. 

However,  ttie  resolution  passed  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution 
auttx)rize  the  use  of  whatever  means  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  one  of  the  remaining 
goals — the  removal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait 


At  a  breakfast  I  attended  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  morning — Friday,  Jan.  11 — 1 
asked  President  Bush  whether  he  would  ap- 
prove— if  hostilities  should  t>egin — ^the  continu- 
ation of  those  hostilities  until  Saddam  Hussein 
IS  removed  from  power  The  President  re- 
sponded that  he  cx)uld  not  provide  me  with 
that  assurance 

As  I  weigh  the  cost  in  lives — and  military  ex- 
perts tell  us  a  war  will  cost  us  several  thou- 
sand American  lives — it  simply  is  not  worth  the 
cost  to  achieve  the  goal  of  pushing  Iraqi 
forces  out  of  Kuwait  while  possibly  leaving 
Saddam  Hussein  in  power.  The  source  of  the 
problems  we  are  facing  is  Saddam  Hussein. 
To  leave  the  dcxDr  open  for  him  to  remain  in 
power  after  ttie  loss  of  thousands  of  American 
lives  IS  unacceptable.  For  this  reason.  I  op- 
pose the  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

If  hostilities  should  begin,  I  strongly  support 
allowing  our  military  cximmanders  to  take 
whatever  steps  they  determine  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
with  as  little  loss  of  American  lives  as  pos- 
sible. I  hope  that  if  a  war  begins,  President 
Bush  will  see  the  wisdom  of  doing  it  right — not 
stopping  our  forces  until  Saddam  Hussein  is 
out  of  power  If  History  has  taught  us  any- 
thing, it's  that  war  is  an  all  or  nothing  busi- 
ness 


Mr.  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  m.ay  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  ROE.MER]. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  Solarz-Michel  resOiUtion. 
Yesterday.  I  received  this  advice  from 
the  President— Vote  with  your  heart. 
Let  me  speak  from  the  heart,  With  my 
sincere  respect.  I  will  not  be  with  you 
today,  Mr.  President,  but  maybe  to- 
morrow, and  many  times  in  the  future. 

But  today  I  rise  as  a  freshman  cast- 
ing my  first  votes.  I  am  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  this  august  body 
and  come  here  with  high  hopes  m  my 
heart,  prayer  in  my  thoughts,  idealism 
in  my  dreams,  and  a  belief  m  the  mag- 
nificence of  America.  Let  us  work  a  lit- 
tle longer  with  purpose  toward  peace 
and  with  patience  and  principle 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PlCKLEj. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought 
the  previous  resolution  offered  the  best 
hope  to  gain  some  valuable  time  for  ne- 
gotiation—a week  or  2  weeks.  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  nonetheless 
hear  the  message  that  we  continue  to 
hope  and   pray  that  a  peaceful   resoiu- 
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tion  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  can  be 
found.  A  few  days  extension  past  Janu- 
ary 15  is  not  a  sign  of  indecision  on  the 
past  of  the  President,  nor  grant  of 
delay  for  Hussein. 

Only  three  days  remain  until  the 
January  15  deadline  set  forth  by  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Ku- 
wait. As  that  date  draws  closer,  I  hope 
the  President  will  bear  foremost  In  his 
mind  that  January  15  Is  a  deadline  for 
Saddam  Hussein  alone.  It  is  not  a  dead- 
line for  this  country  or  our  allies  to 
Initiate  offensive  military  action  to 
drive  Iraqi  troops  out  of  Kuwait. 

If  this  House  votes  to  authorize  the 
President  to  use  offensive  military 
force.  It  is  my  most  fervent  hope  that 
he  will  not  use  it  too  quickly.  It  must 
remain  as  the  ultimate  and  final  alter- 
native, to  be  used  only  after  every 
other  avenue  to  resolve  this  crisis 
peacefully  has  been  completely  ex- 
hausted. I'm  confident  the  President 
feels  the  same  way. 

Once  again.  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  continue  to  remain  patient  and 
flexible,  and  to  consider  any  viable,  re- 
sponsible possibility  to  resolve  this  cri- 
sis peacefully.  I  know  the  hope  grows 
dimmer  with  each  passing  hour,  but  I 
want  to  believe  hope  still  exista  for 
bloodshed  to  be  averted. 

If  every  hope  for  diplomacy  and  nego- 
tiation has  expired,  then  so  be  it.  We 
should  close  ranks  and  support  the 
President.  But  I  pray  that  such  a  con- 
clusion is  only  considered  after  all  oth- 
ers have  failed.  Help  us  Mr.  President, 
if  you  can.  Show  the  American  public 
you  will  go  the  extra  step  if  any  pos- 
sible settlement  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 

[Mr.  ANDREWS]. 

D  1454 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  vote  to  go  to  war.  I  will 
not. 

Resolving  conflict,  standing  up  to 
brutality  and  aggression  without  rush- 
ing into  war  is  and  always  will  be  the 
most  difficult  course.  But  it  is  and  it 
always  will  be  the  right  course. 

It  was  a  lesson  that  was  taught  to  me 
by  my  parents  and  a  lesson  that  I 
learned  in  the  schoolyard.  It  is  a  lesson 
that  we  are  all  taught  by  the  Bible. 
And.  yes.  it  is  indeed  a  very  difficult 
lesson  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  course. 

But  indeed  it  is  the  right  course. 
That  course,  giving  peace  every  pos- 
sible chance  to  work  before  rushing 
into  war,  is  about  to  be  rejected  by  this 
Congress.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
people  from  my  district  at  home  in 
Maine  have  called  me  In  just  the  last 
few  days.  Some  are  angry  Many  are 
scared   All  are  worried. 

But  Just  about  every  single  one  of 
them  has  asked  me,  "Why,  why  when 
we  have  such  a  powerful  alternative  to 


war.  are  we  committing  this  Nation  to 
war?" 

Yesterday  was  the  most  difficult  day, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  days  of  my 
life,  not  because  I  struggled  with  how  I 
was  going  to  vote  today  but  because  I 
struggled  to  understand,  myself,  why, 
with  the  effective  and  real  alternatives 
we  have  before  us.  why  this  Congress 
will  vote  today  to  go  to  war. 

That  question  has  haunted  me  every 
day  of  my  young  congressional  career, 
and  it  haunts  me  as  I  stand  before  you 
today  But  it  will  tear  and  it  will  rip  at 
me  when  the  mother  or  the  father  of  a 
soldier  from  my  district  in  Maine  who 
has  died  in  the  desert  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  looks  me  in  the  eye  and  asks: 
"Why"" 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  BUSTAMANTE] 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution.  Our  com- 
mon goal  is  to  remove  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait.  Our  differences  exist  on  the 
tactics  that  get  us  there. 

The  choices  before  us  today  are  clear: 
Either  we  bomb  Iraq  or  starve  it.  The 
war  option  results  in  immediate  sac- 
rifices. 

The  economic  option,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  wiser  course  because  it  will  re- 
duce the  risk  of  American  casualties 
and  cost. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
life  and  death,  it  is  a  mark  of  prudence 
to  take  the  safer,  wiser  course. 

Economic  sanctions  may  not  have 
the  effect  of  toppling  Saddam  Hussein 
quickly  from  power.  But  they  will 
work  to  further  weaken  Iraq  militarily. 

I  don't  question  the  use  of  the  war 
option,  but  I  do  question  using  the  war 
option  at  this  time.  We  waited  40  years 
to  win  the  cold  war. 

Why  can't  we  show  a  little  more  pru- 
dence in  letting  the  sanctions  work  to 
weaken  Iraq  militarily  while  the  mul- 
tinational military  capability  in- 
creases? 

I  don't  question  the  comparison  that 
many  have  made  that  Saddam  Hussein 
is  another  Hitler.  But  let's  not  forget 
that  for  10  years  he  was  our  Hitler.  We 
were  in  bed  with  Saddam. 

When  Saddam  Hussein  unleased  bio- 
logical and  chemical  warfare  against 
the  Iranians,  we  assented. 

When  Saddam  Hussien  used  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  warfare  against  his 
own  people,  the  Kurds,  we  assented. 

When  some  of  us  tried  to  block  ship- 
ments of  military  spare  parts,  the  ad- 
ministration said,  no,  Saddam  Hussein 
Is  our  friend. 

When  some  of  us  urged  the  President 
to  reduce  subsidies  of  agricultural 
products  to  Iraq,  the  administration 
said,  no.  Saddam  Hussein  is  our  friend 

Now  we  are  being  asked  to  support 
this  resolution  because  Iraq   is  on  the 


brink  of  becoming  a  nuclear  power. 
And  what  did  this  administration  do  to 
prevent  that? 

Shortly  after  our  first  deployment  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment approved  an  export  applica- 
tion for  a  supercomputer  shipment 
that  would  assist  Iraq's  goal  in  its  nu- 
clear program. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  a 
product  of  an  imprudent  and  failed  pol- 
icy of  the  past  decade  by  this  and  the 
prior  administration. 

It  further  paints  us  into  a  corner  of 
our  own  making  and  provides  us  with 
no  real  further  options  in  dealing  with 
the  creature  of  our  own  making  that 
we  call  Saddam  Hussein. 

This  resolution  leaves  us  with  only  a 
single  isolating  option— war. 

It  is  our  duty  to  explore  every  pos- 
sible diplomatic  and  economic  option 
available  to  us,  and  this  resolution  lim- 
its this  Nation  from  considering  a 
broader  range  of  alternatives 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  cannot  support  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution. 

D  1500 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
a  question.  How  long.  Mr.  Speaker:  how 
long.  Mr.  President,  will  our  economic, 
political,  and  military  strategies  be  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil'' 

I  oppose  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA). 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mi  Speaker.  I  rise  m  opipo- 
Sition  to  the  Michel-Solarz  resolution  My  col- 
leagues, make  no  mistake  atxiut  the  meaning 
of  this  resolution  and  of  this  vote  This  resolu- 
tion amounts  to  an  atxjication  of  the  Congress' 
exclusive  responsibility  to  declare  war  Let  us 
be  very  clear:  Our  approval  of  this  resolution 
will  hand  over  to  the  President  the  ability  to 
place  the  lives  of  American  men  and  women 
at  risk  on  January  16. 

My  friends.  I  am  rx3l  convinced  that  we  have 
reached  that  last  resort  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  United  Nations  have  ex- 
hausted every  last  remedy  short  of  war  And 
I  am  troubled  by  the  possibility  that  the  U  S 
Congress  may  vote  to  allow  one  man,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  make  that 
determination 

The  Persian  Gulf  cnsis  is  a  critical  test  for 
the  new  world  order  The  leadership  and  the 
deeds  of  the  United  States  arxj  of  the  nations 
united  against  Iraq's  aggression  will  determine 
whether  we  will  enter  the  post-cold-war  era  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  20th  century  with  a 
strong  victory  lor  collective  international  action 
or  with  yet  anotfier  failure  of  the  global  com- 
munity to  discipline  a  tone  outlaw  Yet  peace 
may  be  preserved  and  aggression  deterred 
without  a  shot  bemq  tired 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  supported  the  President's  ini- 
tial response  to  Iraqi  aggression,  and.  as  I 
have  said,  I  am  )ust  as  determined  as  the  next 
American  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  My  dif- 
ferences with  the  President  are  on  our  means 
toward  that  goal  It  seems  very  clear  to  me 
that  the  administration  has  not  walked  that 
extra  mile  to  pursue  a  peaceful,  diplomatic 
resolution  of  this  crisis.  When  thousands  of 
lives  are  at  risk,  it  ought  to  be  incumt)ent  upon 
the  President  to  continue  to  seek  out  every 
avenue,  every  forum,  every  interlocutor  to  dis- 
cuss means  of  resolving  the  crisis  without 
bloodshed  Some  have  said  that  we  cannot 
allow  Iraq  to  "save  face."  My  colleagues,  I  do 
not  mind  Iraq  saving  face  if  it  saves  the  lives 
of  5,000  Amencan  citizens. 

MLx;h  of  our  debate  has  centered  on  one 
question  Are  the  sanctions  working''  Two 
former  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
former  Secretaries  of  Slate  and  Defense  and 
a  former  National  Security  Adviser  have  testi- 
fied that  the  United  States  should  maintain  the 
sanctions  well  past  that  arbitrary  deadline  next 
week  until  Iraq  does  begin  to  suffer  from  the 
embargo  and  expresses  a  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss Its  withdrawal  or  until  it  is  clear  to  a  ma- 
jority of  experts  and  the  Congress  that  the 
sanctions  will  not  be  severe  enough  to  force 
that  concession  I  am  willing  to  give  the  sanc- 
tions time,  with  American  lives  at  stake,  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  hold  that  line  as 
well 

Every  Member  of  this  txxjy  agress  that  war 
should  be  the  last  resort  We  have  not 
reached  the  last  resort  The  most  experienced 
and  knowledgeable  former  members  of  our 
Defense.  State  and  intelligence  agencies  tes- 
tify that  sarKtions  have  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  work  U.N  diplomatic  efforts  have 
not  been  exhausted  And  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  Amencans  hang  in  the  tialance.  We 
gam  nothing  by  handing  over  the  Congress's 
assent  to  war  at  this  early  hour,  and  we  have 
everything  to  lose  by  refusing  to  maintain  a 
policy  that  is  working  very  well.  Give  peace  a 
chance  for  the  sake  of  your  countrymen  on 
tbe  front  lines  Vote  to  preserve  the  Congress' 
prerogative  to  declare  war,  and  vote  against 
the  Michel-Solarz  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr,  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Geph.\ri.>t],  the  majority 
leader,  for  recognizing  me  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  speak 
against  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution.  I 
also  rise  to  si)eak  for  peace. 

The  vote,  this  vote,  this  simple  vote, 
this  one  little  vote,  that  we  are  about 
to  cast  today  has  become  a  vote  of  con- 
science. However  we  vote.  It  says  some- 
thing about  who  we  are  as  individuals 
and  who  we  are  as  a  people. 

We  used  to  call  this  resolution,  for 
that  is  what  it  really  is.  By  voting  for 
this  resolution  my  colleagues  are  vot- 
ing for  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  called  my  office 
this  morning  crying  on  the  telephone 
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"Stop  the  war.  We  don't  want 


saying, 
war." 

History  will  testify  to  the  fact  that 
wars  are  poor  builders  of  a  peaceful  to- 
morrow. We  should  be  prepared  to  cast 
our  lot  with  sanction.?.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity; it  IS  not  too  late  to  turn 
back  the  dark  clouds  of  war.  It  is  not 
too  late. 

What  is  wrong  with  being  patient? 
Patience  is  not  appeasement.  Patience 
is  not  a  dirty  and  nasty  concept. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  "Are  we  ready 
to  accept  the  burden  of  history'^  Will 
wp  fight  a  war  that  didn't  have  to  be?" 
As  a  nation,  as  a  people,  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  we  must  accept  the 
idea  that  means  and  ends  are  Insepa- 
rable. If  we  are  going  to  make  real  the 
idea  of  a  new  world  order,  a  world  com- 
munity at  peace  with  itself,  then  the 
means  by  which  we  struggle  must  he 
consistent  with  the  end  we  seek  If 
peace  is  the  end  we  seek,  then  the 
means  must  be  peaceful. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have 
witnessed  a  nonviolent  revolution  In 
Eastern  Europe,  a  revolution  of  value, 
a  revolution  of  idea^.  We  are  seeking 
people  in  Africa.  Asia.  South  America, 
moving  toward  democracy  using  the 
discipline  and  philosophy  of  non- 
violence. These  people  were  not  in- 
spired by  bombs,  or  guns  or  missiles. 
They  were  inspired  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "We  have  a 
chance,  a  last  chance,  a  last  oppor- 
tunity to  give  peace  a  chance  in  the 
Middle  East  and  not  the  tools  of  de- 
.siruction  and  death." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  better  way,  a 
more  creative  way,  a  more  excellent 
way.  I  do  not  want  the  blood  of  Amer- 
ican young  men  and  women,  nor  the 
killing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent 
people  who  call  the  Persian  Gulf  home 
to  be  on  my  hands,  nor  on  my  con- 
science. Whatever  we  do  as  a  Congress. 
It  will  happen  on  our  watch.  Both  the 
spirit  and  judgment  of  history  will  be 
on  us. 

Maybe  we  should  all  lay  down  the 
burden  of  war.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  am  going  to  follow  the  words  of 
the  old  spiritual.  "I  am  going  to  lay 
my  burden  down,  down  by  the  river- 
side. I  ain't  gonna  study  war  no  more." 
We  should  also  heed  the  words  of  the 
Scripture.  "Blessed  are  the  peace  mak- 
ers, for  they  should  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God," 

We  should  be  the  makers  of  peace, 
not  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues, let  January  15  serve  as  our 
moral  deadline  by  rejecting  this  resolu- 
tion of  war.  Let  us  vote  for  peace.  Give 
peace  a  chance  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Weber]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr 
Gallegly]. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosjxinsor  of  Michel-Solarz.  I 
rise  in  support  as  a  last  hope  for  peace. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  our  President  and  his 
constitutional  capacity  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
Barrett], 

Mr,  BARRETT,  Mr,  Speaker,  i  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Michel-Solarz  amendment. 

Congress  must  send  the  signal,  and  not 
empty  threats,  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
Nation  stands  behind  the  President  and  is  se- 
rious and  committed  to  enforcing  the  U.N  res- 
olutions. To  do  otherwise  would  onfy  encour- 
age further  Iraqi  intransigence  and  Hussein's 
terronsm.  brutality,  and  quest  for  military  domi- 
nation of  the  Middle  East. 

I  t)elieve  that  signal  is  best  made  with  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  62.  the  So- 
larz-Michel resolution,  which  authonzes  the 
President  to  order  our  troops  to  tree  Kuwait 
from  Iraqi  occupation.  The  House  accepted 
House  Joint  Resolution  62  I  rejected  the  two 
nonbinding  resolutions  also  detjated  by  the 
House, 

The  first,  as  worded.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  1 .  is  contusing  and  has  the  wrong 
message  for  Saddam  Hussein;  however  this 
resolution  passed  the  House  302- '31  This 
country  must  stand  together  against  aggres- 
sion, but  sincerely,  this  resolution  does  not 
deal  with  the  reality  of  the  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

This  nonbinding  resolution  unnecessanly 
tnes  to  reaffirm  Congress'  authority  in  declar- 
ing war.  I  believe  the  Consttution  clearty  stipu- 
lates that  Congress  has  the  sole  and  awe- 
some responsibility  to  declare  war.  Ar>d  Corv 
gress  is  deciding  this  issue  and  will  have  ttte 
opportunity  to  vole.  House  CorxyjrrerTt  Resolu- 
tion 1  coukj  not  turttier  define  that  burden. 

The  second  resolution  debated,  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution.  House  Cor>currerrt 
Resolution  33  woukj  have  also  sent  a  mixed 
signal  to  Iraq  While  giving  approval  lor  the 
use  of  force  to  defend  our  troops  and  to  en- 
force U.N  economic  sanctions,  this  resolution 
also  required  further  congressional  approval  of 
any  military  action.  Signaling  Hussein  ttiat  we 
have  more  patience  to  otter,  as  this  resolution 
proposed,  was  defeated  183  to  250 

Hussein  tias  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  that  he  does  not  respond  to  patience, 
diplomacy,  or  to  our  appeals  on  moral  de- 
cency, with  any  movements  toward  peaceful 
settlement.  He  only  uses  our  goodwill  to 
strengthen  his  strangletx)kl  on  Kuwait  and 
ready  his  military  machine  to  bnng  down  upon 
the  peoples  of  ttie  Persian  Gult  and  the  world 
his  most  heinous  and  destructive  weapons  of 
war. 

House  Concun-ent  Resolution  33  would 
have  tied  the  hands  ot  our  President,  and  ot 
our  troops  in  the  gulf,  with  conditions  that  ca- 
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pitulate  our  responsibilities  in  defending  what 
IS  nght  and  defeating  what  is  wrong 

I  cannot  tattx)m  a  more  soul  wrenching  ex- 
perience. r>or  am  1  likelv  to  ever  make  a  more 
difficult  decision,  than  the  voles  I  made  today 
I  voted  to  give  our  President  the  authority,  pro- 
vided that  dip>lomatic  efforts  and  economic 
sanctions  have  failed,  to  commit  our  forces  to 
baWe  in  the  event  that  Saddam  Hussein's 
forces  fail  to  leave  Kuwait 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  must  be  given  the  flexibility 
to  meet  the  demands  placed  on  our  country 
and  to  preserve  and  pfotect  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

Presidents  have  deployed  our  troops  over 
200  times  m  our  country's  history  Congress 
has  declared  war  only  five  times  In  this  in- 
stance, and  as  a  veteran.  I  believe  that  au- 
tfx3n2ing  the  President  to  commit  our  troops  to 
tjattle  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  fundamentally  im- 
proves our  charx;es  of  achieving  peace  and 
reaffirms  Congress'  role  as  descrit)ed  m  our 
Constitution 

Mr  BROOMP'IELD  Mr  Speaker,  to 
close  debate  on  this  side  I  yield  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  Paxty.  the  srentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Michel],  principal  sponsor 
of  the  resolution  we  are  now  conslder- 
inc. 
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Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  at 
the  very  outset  compliment  you  for 
comlnff  off  the  rostrum  to  become  just 
the  Member  of  your  district  from 
WashinKton  and  for  the  caliber  and 
quality  of  your  remarks,  so  appropriate 
for  the  occasion  Yes.  I  would  have  to 
say  it  was  a  fine  hour  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  particularly  in  your 
dissertation  that  you  ^ave 

I  do  not  know  what  history  will  say 
about  our  debate,  but  I  do  know  It  will 
be  said  that  during  the  crisis  of  the 
erulf.  the  Members  of  the  102d  Congress 
stood  up  and  were  counted.  The  Con- 
stitution, the  American  people,  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  have  been  well-served 
during  these  3  days  in  January  1991 

Now  the  question  of  each  of  us  is  how 
best  can  I  help  to  achieve  a  just  peace? 
I  believe  It  Is  far  more  preferable  to 
pursue  a  long-term  objective  of  real 
peace  in  the  region  by  sharing  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  risk 
of  war  in  the  short  term.  That  is  a 
question  of  high  public  policy,  but  It 
can  be  answered  only  in  the  private 
reaches  of  the  heart,  where  the  still 
small  voice  of  conscience  roars  like 
thunder. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  the  last 
resolution,  one  of  those  250.  Let  me  tell 
you  why 

I  guess  younger  Members  are  tired  of 
hearing  of  World  War  II  types  always 
using  the  prelude  to  that  war  as  a 
model  for  foreign  policy  For  so  many 
Members,  your  war  was  the  'Vietnam 
war  That  war  shaped  your  thinking 
one  way  or  the  other  A  different  war. 
different  lessons. 


But  allow  me  one   last  reference   to 
the  period  with  a  Churchillian  quote 
He  says: 

Those  who  procrastinated   in  the   face  of 
Nazi  agfrresslon.  "were  decided  only  to  be  un 
decided,  resolved  to  be  irresolute,  adamant 
for  drift,  solid  for  fluidity,  and  all  powerful 
to  be  impotent." 

It  sounds  like  a  critic's  characteriza 
tion  of  our  own  Congress  in  the  past 
several  years  at  times. 

I.  like  so  many  other  members  of  my 
generation,  am  haunted  by  the  ghosts 
of  Munich  and  the  ghosts  that  Munich 
produced,  and  that  is  why  I  am  so  op- 
posed to  a  policy  of  delay  against  ag- 
gression threatening  our  vital  national 
Interests. 

At  this  point  you  might  be  saying  all 
right,  but  that  was  then,  and  this  is 
now  And  I  agree.  There  is  not  a  perfect 
fit  between  the  lessons  of  Munich  and 
the  problem  of  Kuwait.  New  problems 
demand  new  approaches. 

All  I  could  ask  Is  that  we  at  least 
consider  that  delay  often  can  have 
more  serious  consequences  later  on 
than  swift  action.  This  is  not  just  a 
theory.  It  happened  once,  to  the  horror 
of  the  world  What  reason  do  we  have 
to  believe  our  time  is  immune  from  a 
similar  disaster? 

Mr  Speaker,  President  Bush  has 
forthrightly  and  openly  asked  for  our 
help.  How  can  we  at  this  time  of  crisis 
turn  our  backs  on  him  before  the  entire 
worW  Our  American  troops  in  the  gulf 
have  bound  themselves  by  sacred  ties 
of  duty  and  honor  and  willingness  to 
sacrifice.  Cannot  we  at  least  be  bound 
to  a  binding  resolution  that  will  give 
their  Commander  In  Chief  what  he  has 
requested? 

This  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  vote 
that  transcends  all  the  differences  we 
may  have,  political,  ideological,  or 
generational.  And.  yes.  as  the  Speaker 
so  eloquently  said  In  his  remarks,  this 
is  a  vote  of  conscience,  and  I  am  so 
proud  to  be  associated  with  our  distin- 
guished array  of  bipartisan  cosponsors 
I  want  to  thank  them  all.  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  the  Republican  side,  for 
their  great  contributions  to  this  effort. 
We  hope  that  the  contribution  of  your 
conscience  will  persuade  you  to  vote 
with  us  on  our  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio]. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  as 
I  have  several  times  over  the  last  2 
days  in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of 
war  an<i  in  opposition  to  Solarz-Michel. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr  McCLOS- 
KEY]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Solarz  reso- 
lution. 

As  has  been  staled  by  the  most  respected 
Admiral  Crowe  among  otfiers.  the  con- 
sequences of  war  would  be  unpredictable. 


The  Pentagon  s  own  casualty  estimates  for 
ground  attacks  on  Kuwait  show  casualties 
could  exceed  50  percent 

The  President  plans  to  attack  under  U  N 
auspices  A  U  N  Administrator  in  the  Sudan 
laments  that  likely  blockage  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Red  Sea  will  bring  famine  of  massive 
and  biblical  proportions  tor  millions  of  Ethio- 
pians and  Sudanese 

And  |ust  think  of  the  environmental  catas- 
trophe stemming  from  burning  oil  fields  aix) 
al-choked  seas 

Let's  not  pretend  we're  going  to  easily  con- 
trol the  consequences 

Vote  against  the  Solarz  resolution  a  declara- 
tion of  war 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  AJJNUN- 
zio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  .<^oiarz  resolution. 

It  IS  a  premature  and  hazardous  course  to 
follow  when  we  have  not  yel  exhausted  all  of 
the  diplomatic  and  economic  avenues  avail- 
able to  us 

Toughness,  patience,  and  persistence  pas 
off  when  economic  sanctions  are  imposed 
Five  months  are  not  enough  II  will  take  until 
at  least  spring  or  early  summer  to  weaken 
Saddam  militarily  and  destroy  his  ability  to  ef- 
fectively wage  war 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  a  quick-fix 
war  will  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  i  do  not 
agree  The  hoped-for  qutcktix  could  easily 
lead  to  sending  the  world  up  in  flames  It  is 
easy  to  start  a  war,  but  difficult  to  stop  it  And 
once  started,  there  is  no  going  back  And  the 
price  to  pay  will  be  devastating 

Are  we  ready  lo  reimpose  the  draft  on  our 
young  people'' 

Are  we  ready  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  this 
war? 

Are  we  ready  for  the  certain  death  and  de- 
struction, and  the  loss  of  American  lives  that 
will  come  from  this  war'' 

Are  we  ready  lor  the  acts  of  terrorism  and 
satwtage  that  will  t^e  unleashed  on  Ameri- 
cans'' 

I  think  not.  and  therefore,  i  urge  that  we  ex- 
haust every  alternative  before  turning  to  war 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  So- 
larz-Michel  resolution 

Mr  GKI'HARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wise). 

Mr.  WISE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CoNYERS]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
to  this  body  as  an  advocate  for  jobs, 
justice,  and  peace.  As  the  Member  who 
introduced  the  first  Martin  Luther 
Kin^  holiday  bill.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
disappointed  I  am  that  this  resolution, 
an  undated  declaration  of  war.  would 
go  into  effect  on  the  birthday  of  this 
great  leader  of  nonviolence.  I  conclude 
that  our  national  interests  are  not  at 
stake,  and  I  will  oppose  this  resolution. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Gep- 
hardt resolution  calling  for  continued  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  and  I  strongly  oppose  tfie  throw- 
back to  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  tiTe  So- 
larz-Micttel  resolution,  which  effectively  gives 
the  President  a  undated  and  cloaked  declara- 
tion of  war. 

I  came  to  Congress  in  the  spirit  of  Dr  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  whose  birthday  and  message 
of  peace  we  celebrate  next  week.  Dr.  King 
taught  us  of  the  wisdom  of  dialog  and  peace. 
Its  possit)ilrties  for  the  ultimate  enhancement 
not  only  of  human  nghts  but  of  our  self-inter- 
ests He  taught  us  of  the  dangers  of  the  im- 
petuous temptations  toward  violence,  its  un- 
predictable consequer>ces  and  unanticipated 
costs  He  taught  us  that  peace  is  the  ultimate 
civil  nght.  that  it  is  our  incumtjent  obligation  to 
ensure  its  survival  to  the  greatest  extent  of  our 
ability 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  I  opposed  the 
undeclared  wars  of  Vietnam  and  Nicaragua. 
the  military  stnkes  in  Grenada  and  Panama. 
the  military  support  for  paramilitary  death 
squads  m  El  Salvador.  I  believe  they  en- 
hanced neither  democratic  rights  nor  ultimate 
U  S  interests.  And  it  is  on  this  basis  that  I  op- 
pose the  Solarz-Michel  resolution,  giving  the 
President  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  August  2  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  was. 
by  any  standards,  a  ruthless  act  of  aggres- 
sion And  the  world's  response  to  date  has 
been  a  miraculous  one  A  Congress  of  nations 
made  a  virtually  unanimous  moral  judgment  in 
its  first  major  cooperative  undertaking  in  years, 
taking  swift  action  against  Saddam  Hussein's 
military  subjugation  of  his  neighbor  In  the  face 
of  this  barbarism,  old  hatred  and  distrust  was 
discarded,  new  alliances  were  forged,  and 
many  a  speech  was  given  by  our  President 
and  ottiers  about  the  new  world  order,  found- 
ed m  the  unprecedented  events  of  1990,  were 
international  frictions  were  relieved  by  means 
other  than  force  By  passing  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution,  we  threaten  that  new  world  order, 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  Amencans, 
our  domestic  strength  and  the  American  Con- 
stitution. 

Passage  of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  is  a 
declaration  of  war.  It  authorizes  the  President 
to  take  this  Nation  to  war  if  he  sees  it  nec- 
essary. Its  wording — a  modern  day  equivalent 
of  a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — reveals  two 
cntical  truths:  That  the  President  would  lose 
critical  votes  by  asking  the  Congress  for  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war,  and  tfiat  he  will  not 
concede  to  the  fact  that  only  the  Congress 
has  the  power  to  declar  war. 

Intelligence  reports  tell  us  that  a  war  m  the 
Aratxan  desert  is  likely  to  be  protracted  over 
a  period  of  many  months,  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Amencan  troops  caught  in  an 
unfamiliar  desert,  fighting  a  higtvtechnology 
war  with  divided  support  around  the  world  and 
at  home. 

While  the  world  coalition  is  likely  to  maintain 
solidarity  dunng  the  course  of  peaceful  sanc- 
tions, its  already  unenthusiastic  support  for 
war  IS  likley  to  further  fracture  in  ttie  course  of 
an  extended  war.  Europe  and  Japan  are  nxsre 
likely  to  pursue  their  agendas  of  economic  ad- 
vancement in  the  coming  year  than  they  are  to 
tjecome  embroiled  in  an  inferno  on  the  Saudi 
front  A  United  States  war  in  the  Arab  Penin- 
sula could  be  a  very  lonely  one. 


And  whetf>er  the  war  lasts  10  days  or  ten 
months,  whether  it  is  fought  with  some  of  the 
allies  or  by  ourselves,  the  decimation  of  Iraq 
arxj  Its  rules  will  have  geopolitical  con- 
sequences— the  creation  of  new  power  vacu- 
ums— ^tfiat  are  being  generally  ignored.  There- 
fore, even  if  we  win.  we  still  lose.  Blowing 
away  Saddam  Hussein  might  give  great  satis- 
faction to  even  the  most  reasoneible  of  men 
arxj  fulfill  a  desire  for  an  ultimate  censure  of 
a  despot.  But  his  removal  would  only  fan  the 
flames  of  this  politically  volatile  region. 

Regional  secunty  would  be  the  first  casualty 
of  a  gulf  war.  With  Iraq  removed  as  the  domi- 
nant military  power  in  the  region,  terrorist 
Syria  and  fundamentalist  Iran  will  inherit  ttie 
mantle  of  leadership  among  Arab  countnes 
Arab  masses,  reacting  to  the  specter  of  the 
loss  of  Arab  lives,  may  become  hiostile  to  Arab 
regimes  that  endorsed  military  action  arxJ  to 
the  United  States.  Israel,  threatened  by  an  in- 
creasingly radicalized  and  hostile  Arab  world, 
may  be  more  likely  to  resort  to  use  of  its  nu- 
clear weapons  to  imp)ose  its  will  on  this  region. 
American  prestige,  the  critical  multilateral  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  region,  and  principle  of 
collective  secunty  are  therefore  all  likely  to  be 
casualties  of  the  war. 

And  while  we  speak  atx)ut  the  casualties  of 
war  what  are  we  to  tell  the  tfwusands  of 
American  parents  and  spouses — and  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  African-Americans, 
still  aching  from  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act — when  their  loved  ones  come 
home  bagged  in  plastic?  That  t>ecause  the 
President  ordered  more  than  400,000  troops 
to  the  desert  he  had  to  save  face?  If  we  at- 
tack, whose  face  do  we  save?  The  famed 
novelist  EL.  Doctorow  wrote  this  week  that  in 
the  new  world  order.  "A  modern  nation's 
honor  is  not  the  honor  of  a  warnor.  rt  is  the 
honor  of  a  father  providing  tor  his  children" 

Another  cost  of  war  would  be  our  already 
faltering  economy,  the  risks  to  which  also 
argue  for  diplomacy.  In  December  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Pentagon  estimated  a  S3i  bil- 
lion cost  in  fiscal  1991  for  the  gulf  deploy- 
ment— a  figure  that  assumes  that  fighting  will 
not  break  out— S3 1  billion  that  will  be  de- 
voured by  war  costs.  Even  without  a  shooting 
war.  It  will  cost  S85  million  a  day  to  maintain 
Desert  Shield.  When  it  comes  to  war  for  anv 
biguous  reasons  in  remote  lands,  cash  flows 
freely.  When  it  comes  to  the  war  against  pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  and  despair  in  our  inner  cities, 
the  eagerness  is  replaced  with  the  ngidrties 
and  rhetoric  of  budget  sequestration. 

The  entire  1990  Federal  budget  allocation 
received  by  Detroit — 3291  million — woukj  be 
eaten  alive  by  Desert  Shield  in  3'/?  days.  The 
entire  1990  budget  for  our  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  Program — S3  billion — is 
gone  in  a  month  for  the  gulf  deployment.  The 
entire  SI. 3  billion  1990  budget  for  Head  Start 
dwindles  to  nothing  after  15  days  to  support 
the  President's  war  effort.  All  of  these  costs 
are  occurring  without  a  single  shot  fired.  This 
Government  woukj  not  even  Wink  to  commit 
these  critical  funds  to  war,  but  we  see  nothing 
but  empty  pockets  when  it  is  budget  time  for 
these  critical  programs. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  this  will  be 
a  clean  war.  To  those  who  talk  about  a  quick 
victory  against  Iraq,  I  say  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Joint  Chiefs,  said  that  a  quick,  clean  victory 
against  Iraq  is  highly  unlikely:  tfiere  are  too 
many  vanat)les  in  war  arxJ  too  many  strategies 
to  counter  single-dimension  initiatives  like 
massive  air  strikes.  Quick,  massive  strikes  as 
well  wouW  claim  ttiousands  of  Iraqi  civilians 
but  ensure  no  victory.  The  infliction  of  casual- 
ties a  large  numt>er  of  the  i  million  Iraqi 
troops  would  almost  certainly  ensure  our  own 
massive  troop  casualties. 

However.  we  need  rx)t  speculate  on  what 
might  happen  in  a  pitched  tiattle  with  Saddam 
Hussein.  We  have  already  pxovided  a  military 
response.  It  is  called  a  siege,  and  not  only  has 
history  proven  it  to  t)e  tfie  best  of  military  strat- 
egies, it  IS  working  with  great  effectveness 
and  cost-efficierx:y  today.  Reports  last  week 
showed  that  since  September,  when  sanctions 
were  implemented.  Iraq  has  suffered  food 
prices  seven  times  higher  and  declines  in  food 
rations  of  up  to  50  percent.  Already  40  percent 
of  Iraqi  domestic  production  has  been  cut  and 
their  economy  is  losing  at  a  rate  of  $20  billon 
annually.  Inarguably.  sanctions  are  working. 
Without  puttir>g  our  children  in  harm's  way.  we 
are  bnnging  slow  but  inevitatde  doom  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  Because  of  the  power  of  our 
sanctions,  what  we  shoukj  be  doing  is  givirig 
sanctions  an  opportunity  to  complete  tfieir  pur- 
pose, witt>out  the  mass  death  and  destruction 
of  all-out  war. 

It  took  us  40  years  to  negotiate  ttie  end  of 
Worid  War  II.  So  what  if  it  takes  us  i  year  to 
negotiate  the  witttdrawal  of  an  isolated  arxj 
despondent  despot?  Sanctions  and  strategic 
diplomacy — our  collective  willingness  and 
strength  to  enter  into  a  txoad  dialog  to  en- 
hance, rather  than  wreck,  the  pnncipile  of  col- 
lective secunty — may  not  txing  the  immediate 
gratification  of  military  exploit  that  some  of  us 
think  will  enhance  U.S.  prestige,  but  will  txing 
the  results  of  peace,  regional  secunty,  and  the 
protection  of  U.S.  lives  that  we  ad  seek. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  distin- 
guished deputy  whip  on  the  majority 
side,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BOMOR]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
come  to  the  closing  moments  of  a  long 
and  wrenching  debate.  For  the  p>ast  48 
hours,  the  media  have  carried  our  de- 
liberations live,  gavel  to  gavel,  into 
millions  of  our  homes.  Calls  have  been 
jamming  the  Capitol  switchboard. 

America,  indeed,  the  world  is  watch- 
ing us. 

We  are  about  to  cast  what  so  many 
Members  have  acknowledged  may  be 
the  most  important  vote  of  our  lives, 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  war. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— this  reso- 
lution is  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war. 

Before  we  cast  this  vote,  each  of  us 
must  ask  ourselves:  Do  we  really  have 
no  other  choice? 

War  is  the  least  predictable  and  most 
painful  of  our  options.  It  must  be  the 
very  last  resort. 

We  support  the  goals  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy.  And  Saddam  Hussein 
must  know  that  this  countr>'  is  united 
against  his  aggression,  and  determined 
that  he  will  leave  Kuwait. 
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Wf  support  the  deployment  of  troope 
to  enforce  the  sanctions  and  to  main- 
tain International  pressure. 

But  January  15  is  an  arbitrary  and 
unrealistic  deadline. 

The  sanctions  against  Iraq  are  work- 
ing. Now  Is  too  soon  to  declare  this  pol- 
icy a  failure  and  rush  to  war. 

As  we  speak,  over  a  million  men  and 
women  face  each  other  in  the  oi>en 
desert,  on  the  open  seas.  All  the  fire- 
power of  modern  weaponry  is  ready  to 
be  unleashed  The  cost  In  human  lives 
could  be  enormous. 

There  are  those  who  believe  a  war  in 
the  gulf  will  be  a  short  war.  that  the 
casualties  will  be  few.  and  the  con- 
sequences contained. 

But  there  are  no  short  or  easy  wars. 
In  fact,  no  war  is  ever  really  over.  And 
for  some  men  and  women,  war  is  an 
eternity. 

Ask  the  families  and  friends  and  vet- 
erans of  our  last  war  Their  lives  were 
forever  changed 

America  has  400.000  men  and  women 
on  the  front  line.  We  are  proud  of 
them.  And  we  stand  behind  them  100 
percent 

But  the  best  way  to  support  them  Is 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  aisk  them 
to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  unless 
It  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Can  we  really  say  to  those  men  and 
women  in  the  desert  today  that  we 
have  given  diplomacy  a  chance'' 

Will  we  just  cast  aside  the  testimony 
of  Admiral  Crowe  and  General  Jones'' 
Win  we  ignore  the  advice  of  six  of  the 
seven  last  Secretaries  of  Defense,  all  of 
whom  have  told  us  to  stand  firm  with 
economic  sanctions  rather  than  use  the 
military  option? 

Do  we  really  want  to  go  to  war  with 
this  country  so  deeply  divided'  Have 
we  learned  nothing  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perience of  the  last  generation  who 
went  into  battle'' 

I  am  aware,  as  Is  every  one  else  In 
this  Chamber,  that  this  resolution  will 
pass  And  with  its  passage,  the  road  to 
war  opens  before  us. 

Nearly  a  generation  ago.  we  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  to 
fight  a  war  that  no  one  wanted— in  a 
land  we  did  not  know  against  a  foe  we 
did  not  understand  We  made  the  grave 
mistake  at  that  lime  of  failing  to  sepa- 
rate the  warrior  from  the  war. 

To  the  men  and  women  who  carry  our 
flag  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today  and  in 
the  weeks  and  months  to  come,  let  me 
say  to  you^we  will  not  make  that 
same  mistake  twice.  You  are  our  own; 
we  draw  strength  from  your  courage 
and  we  will  stand  by  you.  regardless  of 
how  we  cast  our  vole  today. 

To  each  of  my  colleagues  here  in  this 
Chamber  now.  let  me  appeal  to  you  one 
more  time  to  pause  before  you  cast  this 
vote,  and  ask  yourself  the  very  same 
question  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  in  America  are  having  to  face 
today.  Is  this  the  time?  And  is  this  the 


cause  for  which  you  would  ask  your  son 
or  your  daughter  to  risk  their  life? 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  reso- 
lution. 

D  1520 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr  Row- 
land] 

Mr  ROWLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Solarz  resolution. 

Mr  SOLARZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hughes]. 

Mr  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Solarz-Michel  resolution  because  I  am 
j)ersuaded  that  we  do  not  advance  the 
cause  for  peace  by  undercutting  the 
President  or  repudiating  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 678  We  advance  it  by  strengthen- 
ing the  President's  hand 

Mr  Speaker,  these  are  difficult  times.  Our 
actions  in  the  next  few  hours  will  shape  history 
lor  decades  to  come,  aruj  will  perhaps  deter- 
mine the  fate  ol  ttxjusancls  ot  lives. 

All  ot  us  want  to  see  the  crisis  in  tfie  Per- 
sian Gulf  resolved  without  any  loss  ol  lite  I 
also  fervently  believe  that  war  should  be  the 
option  ol  last  resort.  But  it  will  not  occur  be- 
cause we  wish  it  so 

Nothing  will  be  served  by  a  lengthy  debate 
over  tfie  policy  failures  on  the  part  ol  our  Gov- 
ernment that  have  led  us  to  this  unhappy 
chapter  in  history  Nevertheless,  I  (eel  com- 
pelled to  make  a  tew  observations  about  poli- 
cies which  trouWe  me  The  economic  sanc- 
tions endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  and  en- 
forced by  tfie  world  community  were  under- 
mined by  the  November  decision  to  set  a  Jan- 
uary 15  deadline  tor  Saddam  Hussein  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait 

Moreover,  our  range  ol  options  was  seri- 
ously eroded  by  a  decision  to  commit  some 
200,000  additional  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia  as 
part  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 

I  am  also  disturbed  over  the  disproportion- 
ate number  ot  American  troops  m  the  multi-na- 
tional (orce  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Those  with  the 
most  at  stake  have  committed  the  least.  That's 
wrong 

I  realize  quite  well,  fx)wever,  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  realities  ot  the  moment — not 
the  way  we  wouW  have  it  or  the  way  it  should 
have  been  Leadership  is  attempting  to  shape 
events  as  they  are  evolving,  not  to  sit  back 
until  a  policy  has  been  develop)ed  and  then 
suddenly  attempt  to  chart  a  new  course  at  the 
last  minute 

We  should  have  come  back  into  session 
last  year  to  debate  the  events  as  they  hap- 
pened I  can  tell  you  tfvat  I  would  not  have 
supported  a  January  '5  deadline  which  vir- 
tually assured  that  economic  sanctions  arxl 
diplomatic  endeavors  would  not  have  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  work  I  would  not  have  sup- 
ported the  additional  deployment  ot  some 
200.000  Amencan  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia 
when  if  was  apparent  that  our  allies  were  not 
making  comparable  commitments  ol  man- 
power, arKl  that  we  were  raising  the  stakes 
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and  essentially  going  it  alone  on  the  battle- 
front 

Unlortunately,  the  time  to  debate  tfKise  is- 
sues has  come  and  gone  We  are  now  at  the 
erxi  of  a  well-developed  policy  that  leadership 
required  us  to  challenge  nxjnths  ago.  not 
today  It  is  up  to  us  now  to  support  this  policy, 
to  make  the  best  ot  our  limited  options,  and 
hope  that  it  does  indeed  lead  to  peace,  not 
war 

I  have  listened  very  closely  to  the  debate  in 
this  Chamt)er  this  past  2  days  I  find  tfiere  is 
a  remarkable  consensus  m  the  Congress 
about  most  ot  the  critical  issues  we  face 

Members  on  both  sides  ot  this  issue  are 
willing  to  authorize  tfie  use  of  force  Both 
Hamilton-Gephardt  and  Solarz-Michel  are  dec- 
larations ot  war,  tor  they  both  approve  the  use 
of  our  military  forces  to  enforce  the  economic 
embargo  The  major  difference  in  their  eflect 
is  that  Hamilton-Gephardt  would  require  a  sec- 
ond vote  tor  an  offensive  against  Iraq  Unfortu- 
nately, that  works  to  the  advantage  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  not  ours 

Most  everyone  on  both  sides  ol  this  debate 
agree  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  an  international 
renegade  who  the  world  will  have  to  stop  ei- 
ther now  or  in  the  future  It  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er it  will  be  easier  or  more  painful  m  the  fu- 
ture  I  tear  It  will  be  the  latter 

Everyone  argees  that  Saddam  Hussein 
must  be  forced  out  ot  Kuwait  and  not  benefit 
in  any  way  tor  his  rape  and  pillage  ot  that 
small  country  The  only  questions  are  how. 
when,  and  at  what  cost 

Most  everyone  in  this  Chamber  agrees  that 
economic  sanctions  will  not  guarantee  the  re- 
sult that  we  seek — the  removal  of  Saddam 
Hussein  from  Kuwait  We  hope  they  will — and 
we  sfiould  pursue  that  policy  vigorously  But 
our  intelligence  is  inconclusive,  and  not  par- 
ticularly helpful 

And  most  everyone  agrees  that  a  blockade 
is  doomed  to  failure  without  a  real  and  credi- 
ble threat  ot  force  should  sanctions  tail 

But  it  must  be  a  credible  threat  to  use  torce 
Credibility  depends  on  whether  by  our  words 
and  deeds  we  have  demonstrated  clearly  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  atxjut  our  willingness  to 
use  torce  to  achieve  our  policy  goals 

The  President  has  worked  hard  to  rally  the 
international  community  t)ehind  a  global  posi- 
tion and  strategy  to  compel  compliance  from 
Saddam  Hussein  It  set  a  deadline  ot  January 
15,  and  autfKjnzes  torce  sfiould  he  tail  to  give 
up  Kuwait 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Hamilton- 
Gephardt  resolution  seriously  urxlercuts  U  N 
Resolution  Si's  It  erodes  the  credibility  ot  that 
threat  to  use  force,  cuts  the  legs  out  from  our 
President,  and  sends  tt>e  wrong  message  to 
Saddam  Hussem  and  his  kind 

Hamilton-Gephardt  is  tantamount  to  a  repu- 
diation of  U  N  Resolution  676  at  the  very  nx>- 
ment  that  U  N  Secretary  Perez  de  Cuellar  is 
meeting  with  Saddam  Hussein  to  try  to  sal- 
vage peace  Instead  of  supporting  this  effort. 
HamittorvGepbardt  might  very  well  trigger  an 
unraveling  of  the  international  coalition  now 
standing  up  to  Saddam  Hussein  At  the  very 
least,  it  will  certainly  shake  their  confidence  in 
our  leadership 

For  tfiose  that  want  to  rely  upon  continued 
sanctions,  i  can  only  say  I  do  too  But  they 
have  to  go  hand-m-hand  with  a  credible  threat 
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of  force,   and   when  you   undercut  that,   you 
lessen  the  chance  of  its  success. 

Frankly,  how  can  the  President  as  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  persuade  anyone — particu- 
larly Saddam  Hussein — of  our  resolve  and  de- 
termination it  we  tie  the  President's  hands  as 
we  approach  these  next  tew  critical  days  of 
decisionmaking'' 

The  Solarz-Michel  resolution  does  not  lore- 
close  the  continued  use  of  sanctions  It  does 
not  foreclose  the  use  of  diplomacy  after  Janu- 
ary 15.  It  does  add  an  authorization  to  use 
force  to  the  arsenal  of  tools  afforded  to  the 
President  I  do  not  give  him  that  authority 
lightly  or  without  a  lot  of  reservation. 

We  cannot  all  be  Secretanes  ot  State;  535 
Memt)ers  of  Congress  cannot  possibly  carry 
out  the  day-tcKJay  negotiating,  consulting,  and 
decisionmaking  to  deal  with  such  difficult  and 
complex  matters  ot  state 

I  sincerely  t>elieve  that  the  President  wants 
pieace,  not  war  He  has  persuaded  me  that  he 
IS  our  last  best  hope  tor  peace.  I  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  tie  the  President's  hands  at 
this  late  moment  and  simply  hope  for  the  best 
We've  traveled  too  far  down  the  road  at  this 
point  to  change  the  course. 

In  closing.  I  )ust  want  to  point  out  that  I.  like 
everyone  else  m  this  Chamber,  has  delib- 
erated and  indeed  agonized  over  this  deci- 
sion I  have  tried  my  best  to  listen  to  our 
President,  to  my  constituents,  and  to  my  heart. 
In  every  instance  I  find  that  it  is  a  close  call. 
In  the  final  analysis,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
our  last  best  hope  for  peace  is  to  support  our 
President  and  UN.  Resolution  678.  I  only 
hope  and  pray  that  I  have  made  the  right 
choice  Just  as  importantly,  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  President  will  use  the  power  we  have 
granted  him  with  great  wisdom  and  care  He 
holds  our  country's  last  best  hop>e  tor  peace. 
Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  come  to  the  close 
of  this  historic  debate.  I  find  myself  in 
a  somewhat  anomalous  position.  It  was 
almost  26  years  ago  that  I  got  my  start 
in  politics  as  the  campaign  manager 
for  one  of  the  first  antiwar  candidates 
for  Congress  in  the  country.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  then  that  I  would  be 
speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  in  support  of  a  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion that  many  whom  I  respect  fear 
could  lead  to  another  Vietnam 

Yet.  I  believe  there  are  some  fun- 
damental differences  between  the  situ- 
ation in  which  we  found  ourselves  in 
Vietnam  then  and  the  situation  we 
confront  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today 

In  Vietnam,  vital  American  interests 
were  never  at  stake.  In  the  gulf,  they 
are.  In  V'letnam,  the  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  expected  benefits  of  a  successful 
defense  of  South  Vietnam.  In  the  gulf, 
the  enormous  benefits  of  a  successful 
effort  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  far  ex- 
ceed the  admitted  price  we  will  have  to 
pay  if  force  must  be  used. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  this 
debate  about  the  need  for  patience.  We 
were  patient  when  Japan  invaded  Man- 
churia in  1931.  We  were  patient  when 


Italy  attacked  Ethiopia  in  1936.  We 
were  patient         when         Germany 

blitzkrieged  Poland  in  1939.  We  were 
patient  when  Germany  overran  France 
in  1940.  We  were  patient,  Mr.  Speaker. 
right  up  to  December  7.  1941.  when 
Japan  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor,  by 
which  time  Germany  had  conquered  al- 
most all  of  Europe  and  Japan  con- 
trolled much  of  Asia. 

The  great  lesson  of  our  time  is  that 
evil  still  exists,  and  when  evil  is  on  the 
march,  it  must  be  confronted. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  almost  half  a 
year  after  the  brutal  and  unprovoked 
annexation  of  Kuwait,  the  time  for  pa- 
tience has  ended  and  the  time  for  firm- 
ness has  arrived.  Saddam  Hussein  rep- 
resents a  clear  and  present  danger,  not 
only  to  the  region,  but  to  the  world.  He 
has  gone  to  war  twice  in  the  last  10 
years.  He  has  used  chemical  weapons 
not  only  against  his  enemies,  but 
against  his  own  people,  and  he  is  well 
on  his  way  toward  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons  as  well. 

Driven  by  a  megalomaniacal  lust  for 
power,  he  is  determined  to  dominate 
the  entire  Middle  East,  and  if  he  is  not 
stopped  now.  we  will  have  to  stop  him 
later  under  circumstances  where  he 
will  be  much  more  difficult  and  much 
more  dangerous  to  contain. 

None  of  us  wants  war.  Yet  the  truth 
is  that  not  until  Saddam  Hussein  is 
stripped  of  any  lingering  illusions  he 
may  have  about  our  willingness  to  use 
force  will  there  be  any  real  chance  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  crisis. 

That  is  why.  with  only  3  days  left  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  U.N.  dead- 
line, this  bipartisan  resolution,  by  con- 
fronting Saddam  Hussein  with  a  choice 
between  leaving  and  living  or  staying 
and  d.ving.  represents  the  last  best 
chance  for  peace. 

The  vote  on  the  Gephardt-Hamilton 
resolution  a  short  while  ago  dem- 
onstrates that  a  majority  of  the  House 
believes  that  the  protracted  applica- 
tion of  sanctions  is  a  formula  for  fail- 
ure rather  than  a  strategy  for  success. 

D  1530 

Judge  Webster,  the  head  of  the  CIA, 
does  not  believe  the  sanctions  will  be 
sufficient  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait 
Nor  do  the  British,  nor  the  French,  nor 
the  Egyptians,  nor  the  Saudis.  Not  one 
of  our  coalition  partners  believes  that 
sanctions  will  be  sufficient  to  get  Iraq 
out  of  Kuwait. 

The  reason  they  do  not  believe  sanc- 
tions will  be  sufficient  is  because  they 
know  that  Saddam  Hussein  does  not 
give  a  whit  for  the  welfare  of  his  own 
people.  All  he  cares  about  is  the  maxi- 
mization of  his  own  power.  However 
great  the  economic  impact  of  the  sanc- 
tions may  be,  they  know,  as  we  know, 
that  Saddam  Hussein  does  not  have  to 
run  for  reelection  in  1992.  He  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  a  contentious  Con- 
gress or  a  critical  press.  He  will  hunker 
down.  He  will  wait.  And  while  he  waits. 
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there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  this 
inherently  fractious  and  fragile  coali- 
tion will  begin  to  unravel,  and  the 
sanctions  will  erode,  and  he  will  pre- 
vail. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  bipartisan 
resolution,  however,  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  achieve  our  objectives  by 
peaceful  means  if  possible,  but.  yes,  by 
the  use  of  force  if  necessary. 

If  we  prevail,  as  surely  we  will,  we 
will  have  prevented  a  brutal  dictator 
from  getting  his  hands  on  the  economic 
jugular  of  the  world.  We  will  have  pro- 
tected and  stabilized  the  Arab  govern- 
ments courageous  enough  to  have  op- 
posed him.  We  will  have  eliminated  his 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  great- 
ly reduced  his  conventional  military 
power.  We  will  have  enhanced  the  pros- 
pects for  progress  in  the  peace  process 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors 
And  perhaps  most  im.portantly  of  all. 
by  demonstrating  that  aggression  does 
not  pay,  and  that  the  international 
community  will  uphold  the  sanctity  of 
existing  borders,  we  will  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent  that  could  lead  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  world  order  gov- 
erned by  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  by 
the  law  of  the  jungle,  and  in  which  na- 
tions shall  not  make  war  against  other 
nations  anymore. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bipartisan  resolution. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr  Speaker.  2  hours  ago, 
this  House,  by  an  overwhelming  mapritv, 
reatfinned  the  sole  nght  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  Despite  citations  of  over  200  irv 
stances  of  the  use  of  force  by  the  United 
States  and  its  representatives  witfwut  a  con- 
gressional war  declaration,  when  we  assemble 
the  largest  concentration  of  military  power  in 
one  location  sirx^e  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is 
proper  and  fitting  that  Congress  reaffirm  its 
constrtutional  nght  to  autfionze  the  unleashing 
of  these  hornfic  forces. 

It  has  been  said  here  on  this  floor  time  and 
again  over  the  past  20  hours  ot  debate  that 
we.  this  House  must  unite  and  support  tfie 
President  and  his  actions  in  the  Persian  gutf. 
But  this  support  shouW  not  be  tfie  moral 
equivalent  ot  a  njbber  stamp,  or  tfie  Wind 
leading  the  Wind,  or  ot  ttie  unquestioned  obe- 
dience of  a  follower  to  a  leader. 

When  we  all  took  the  oath  of  office,  here  in 
this  Chamber  9  short  days  ago,  we  swore  to 
uphold  the  Constitutwn  of  the  United  States, 
as  members  of  the  legislative  txanch,  we  have 
that  right  and  that  solemn  oWigation.  Our  vote 
shortly  after  noon  this  day  confirms  and  reaf- 
finns  this  responsiWIity  and  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "When  you  decide  that  ttiere  is  no  otfier 
alternative,  when  all  other  opbons  are  ex- 
hausted, come  to  and  make  your  case  and 
Congress  will  decide  the  appropnate  time  and 
pilace  to  wage  war." 

What  a  difference  a  tew  hours  can  make  m 
the  life  of  a  democracy.  After  defeatirtg  a  reso- 
lution vtrhich  called  upon  ttie  Prestdent  to  corv 
tinue  to  use  Amencan  forces  to  protect  Saudi 
AraWa.  to  enforce  the  U.N.  embargo  and  to 
protect  our  forces  in  ttie  region,  we  spnn  180 
degrees  and  overwhelmingly  pass  the  Presi- 
dential-Solarz-Michel   resolution  giving   Prest- 
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dent  Bush  a  virtual  Wank  check  to  make  \A<ar. 
perhaps  within  the  next  72  hours 

The  vote  tor  the  Presidential-Solarz-Michel 
resolution  is  a  vote  lor  inconsistency  It  is  a 
vote  for  impatience  It  is  a  vote  (or  the  con 
gressional  equivalent  o(  passing  the  buck  and 
the  responsibility  for  war  to  a  President  with- 
out the  need  for  (urlher  legislative  t)farx;h  input 
or  oversight  for  at  least  60  days 

The  overwhelming  vote  for  the  Presidential- 
Solarz-Michel  resolution  is  a  vote  to  dimmish 
congressional  power  scarcely  3  hours  after  we 
so  strongly  reaffirmed  it  earlier  today 

It  IS  inconsistent  to  talk  about  the  great 
costs  of  war  without  explaining  how  those  ti- 
nancial  costs  will  be  paid  It  is  inconsistent  to 
keep  reminding  America  to  remember  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  forces  sta- 
tioned there  in  the  Mideast  while  forgetting 
that  we  have  the  obligation  to  see  that  they 
are  used  wisely,  properly  and  only  when  there 
IS  no  other  alternative  But  the  greatest  incon- 
sistency of  all.  Mr  Speaker,  is  to  txjidly  reaf- 
firm a  constitutional  right  to  the  sole  power  to 
declare  war  and  then  to  turn  around  moments 
later  and  hand  oft  this  responsibility  without 
any  guarantee  that  it  will  t>e  used  only  as  a 
final  step  in  a  still  unfinished  search  lor  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  situation 

This  IS  indeed  a  historic  day  for  this  Nation 
unfortunately.  Congress  has  t)een  less  than 
spectacular  m  meeting  the  challenge  and  u(> 
hofcling  its  constitutional  mandate  to  contribute 
to  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  strongly  support  the  Michel-Solarz 
resolution  expressing  the  same  sentiment  as 
the  U  N    Resolution  678 

After  defeating  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  reso- 
lution, which  I  opposed.  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive tfiat  Congress  reaffirm  this  Nations  re- 
solve to  do  whatever  necessary  to  remove 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that 
this  resolution  is  not  an  order  to  commence 
fx)stilities  on  January  15  It  simpty  allows  the 
President  to  have  all  options  available  to  him 
after  this  date — a  fact  that  will  not  go  unno- 
t)ced  by  Saddam  Hussein 

Again,  let  me  state  that,  m  my  view,  this 
resolution  is  the  last,  tjesi  hop>e  (or  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  this  conflict  Only  by  giving  the 
President  adequate  authority  and  tjargaimng 
power  can  we  ensure  that  all  diplomatic  soli>- 
tions  have  t)een  attempted 

Mr  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  avoid  war.  In 
my  view.  tlT6  Michel- Solar;  resolution  is  the 
best  method  o(  accomplishing  this  goal 

Mr  McGRATH  Mr  Speaker,  after  caretui 
tfx)ught.  I  intend  to  support  tfie  Michel-Solarz 
resolution  All  three  resolutions  betore  us 
today  recognize  that  force  may  be  necessary 
to  liberate  Kuwait  Only  the  Michel- Solarz  res- 
olution has  the  force  of  law.  and  it  we  are 
condoning  military  action,  the  timing  is  best 
left  to  our  Commander  m  Chief  I  am  confident 
ttiat  the  President  has  listened  closely  to  this 
debate  and  that  fie  will  navigate  this  incrediWy 
compJex  arxj  dangerous  conflict  with  tfie  use 
of  (Ofce  as  an  absolute  last  resort 

We  simpfy  cannot  (ace  the  possibtlrty  ot  war 
with  a  cacophony  o(  voices  enunciating  Amer- 
ican policy  I  recognize  ttiat  this  resolution 
may  be  viewed  by  history  as  a  declaration  o( 
war  in  sptte  o(  the  caretully  drafted  language. 


We   will   not  t>e  able  to  reverse  our  course 
once  tKistilities  begin 

Economic  sanctions  have  had  some  effect, 
but  our  ability  to  sustain  comtvat  readiness  and 
international  coof)eration  is  limited  by  many 
factors 

In  the  time  between  our  vote  and  any  deci- 
sion to  commence  hostilties.  the  Unit€>d  States 
stx)uld  continue  to  actively  seek  substantially 
greater  commitments  of  personnel  and  finan- 
cial support  by  our  allies  in  this  effort.  Many 
U.N  memt)ers  fiave  simply  raised  their  hands 
to  vote  while  we  have  sent  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  a  harsh  and  potentially  bloody 
tjattledeld  If  we  are  truly  part  o(  an  undertak- 
ing of  the  entire  international  community,  we 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  demand  their  (ull 
participation 

This  has  unquestionably  been  the  most 
heartwrenching  decision  o(  my  career  Wheth- 
er we  all  agree  on  the  immediate  issue.  I  urge 
every  American  to  )Oin  me  in  praying  that  we 
can  achieve  a  peaceful  solution,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  txave  citizens  ot  our  Nation 
who  (ace  great  danger  on  our  t>ehal(  m  the 
days  ahead 

At  this  point,  I  ask  to  insert  in  the  Recxjrd 
an  editonal  o(  New  York  Newsday.  January 
11.  1991.  which  very  adequately  redects  my 
views  on  this  issue: 

CuNOREss  DUTY;  GIVE  Bush  Room 

The  decision  for  Congress  Is  clear:  It  Is 
time  U3  authorize  the  use  of  force  In  the  Per- 
sian Guir 

The  vote  Is  necessary  not  only  to  meet  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  Congress  de- 
clare war,  but  to  strengthen  President 
George  Bush's  hand  In  trying  to  convince 
Iraq's  Saddam  Hussein  that,  unless  he  with- 
draws from  Kuwait,  he  faces  a  war  he  cannot 
possibly  win.  The  paradox  holds  true:  To 
avoid  war.  there  must  be  a  credible  threat  of 
war. 

War  is  not  Inevitable.  Hussein  Is  a  consum- 
mate high-risk  gambler  who  is  likely  to  try 
for  a  last-second — or  even  overtlme-^eal.  It 
could  tie  that  the  diplomatic  process  really 
Just  began  Wednesday  In  Geneva.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  there  Is  all  the  more  reason  to 
give  Bush  maximum  support,  to  give  him  the 
strongest  possible  hand. 

There  might  have  been  a  time,  even  a  few 
weeks  ago.  when  It  would  have  been  appro 
prlate  to  tell  the  administration  not  to  use 
force  and  continue  with  economic  sanctions 
But  events  have  overtaken  that  view.  From 
the  United  Nations  vote  to  authorize  the  use 
of  force  if  Iraq  did  not  begin  to  leave  Kuwait 
by  Jan  15  to  Iraq's  stonewalling  In  Geneva, 
the  terrain  has  changed. 

Having  brought  Hussein  face  to  face  with 
the  prospect  of  war,  would  waiting  another 
year  or  more  for  sanctions  to  take  hold  have 
greater  effect?  It's  not  credible.  It's  more 
likely  that  the  delicate  international  coali- 
tion that  Bush  stitched  together  would  come 
apart  at  the  seams  long  before  sanctions 
hurt  Iraq  It's  more  likely  that  domestic 
opinion  will  acclimate  to  the  status  quo  and 
accept  Hussein's  monstrous  devouring  of  Ku- 
wait. 

This  is  not  an  easy  or  a  happy  decision.  An 
affirmative  vote  Is  clearly  more  than  a  tac- 
tical ploy.  It  diplomacy  falls,  there  will  be 
war  and  American  soldiers  will  die  There  is 
a  lingering  feeling  that  the  administration 
has  needlessly  rushed  Into  this  position  And 
Congress  deserves  considerable  blame  as 
well.  Action  in  November  might  have  pre- 
served U.S.  options. 


But  that  is  past.  Congress  must  deal  with 
the  reality  before  it  Bush  has  properly 
asked  Congress  for  authorization  to  use 
force.  It  was  essentia!  he  do  so  Signifi- 
cantly, the  major  resolutions  Introduced  in 
Congress  all  Include  authorizations  for  the 
use  of  force.  The  difference  Is  in  the  matter 
of  timing. 

A  group  of  promirtent  Democrats,  includ- 
ing Rep  Lee  Hamilton  of  Indiana  and  House 
Majority  Leader  Richard  Gephardt,  have  of- 
fered a  resolution  that  calls  upon  the  presi- 
dent to  pursue  economic  sanctions  first  and. 
If  they  fail,  to  return  for  an  authorization  to 
use  force  This  might  have  made  perfect 
sense — two  months  ago.  Not  now 

The  bipartisan  resolution  we  support. 
sponsored  by  Rep  Stephen  Solarz  (D-Brook- 
lyn)  and  House  Minority  Leader  Rot)ert 
Michel  (R-Ul.i  and  backed  by  the  White 
House,  authorizes  the  use  of  US  armed 
forces  pursuant  to  the  U.N.  resolutions,  calls 
on  Bush  not  to  use  force  until  he  has  deter- 
mined all  other  appropriate  avenues  have 
been  explored,  and  states  that  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  applies  to  his  actions. 

We  urge  the  President  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  last  two  parts  of  the  resolu- 
tion. If  a  war  must  be  fought,  it  is  essential 
that  the  American  people  believe  that  every 
reasonable  alternative  has  lieen  thoroughly 
explored.  It  could  be  that  the  authorization 
to  use  force  will  prove  to  be  a  more  effective 
weapon  than  the  use  of  force  itself 

Mr  RITTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  in  support 
Ot  peace,  and  in  support  of  the  Solarz-Michei 
resolution  that  is  the  last  best  chance  (or 
peace. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  dealing  with  a 
bully  like  Saddam  Hussein,  peace  can  only 
come  from  a  position  of  strength  Theretore. 
the  threat  o(  the  use  o(  force,  along  with  sanc- 
tions, offers  us  the  most  hope  for  not  having 
to  use  force  But  if  force  must  be  used,  and 
even  the  supporters  of  the  Gephardt  sanc- 
tions-only resolution  do  not  rule  out  the  use  of 
force  in  the  future,  then  sooner  rather  than 
later  IS  safer  tor  our  servicemen  and  women  in 
the  (leld 

Our  men  and  women  m  the  desert  (ear  what 
might  happen  in  6  riKinths  or  1  year  while 
Saddam  increases  his  capability  to  deliver 
weapKjns  o(  mass  destruction — chemical,  bio- 
logical, and  possibly  even  nuclear  In  the 
meantime,  they  cook  in  the  desert 

In  approving  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution, 
the  Congress  joins  160  o(  the  United  Nations, 
the  28  allied  nations  active  m  the  Persian  Gulf 
deployment  and  the  President  in  sending  a 
Strong  message  to  Saddam  that  the  UN  res- 
olutions must  be  adhered  to  by  Iraq 

It  IS  my  sincere  hope  that  this  strong  mes- 
sage o(  unity  will  help  U  N  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  convince  Saddam  that 
he  must  comply  with  tfie  UN   resolutions 

No  one  hoped  more  (ervently  than  I  that 
economic  sanctions  alone  woukj  (orce  an  Iraqi 
wittxlrawal  (rom  Kuwait  But  in  light  o(  what  we 
have  witnessed  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  and  in  light 
o(  my  recent  visit  to  tf>e  Mideast  and  Persian 
Gulf  and  my  meetings  with  experts  and  offi- 
cials there,  it  is  obvious  that  sanctions  alone 
will  not  get  Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw. 

I  also  (eel  strongly  that  the  other  members 
o(  the  coalition  deployed  against  Saddam,  and 
the  United  Nations  shoukj  have  more  forces 
on  the  ground  tjeside  our  men  and  women.  I 
also  riope  to  see  our  ricfier  allies  like  Germany 
and  Japan  share  a  (ar  larger  p>art  o(  Ihe  finan- 
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cial  burden  o(  this  operation.  Japan's  limited 
contnbution  thus  far,  given  its  far  greater  de- 
pendence on  Mideast  oil,  is  a  scandal.  All  of 
this  relates  to  working  out  the  details  of  what 
constitutes  the  new  workj  order. 

But  until  such  time  as  we  have  the  details 
of  the  new  world  order  worked  out.  we  cannot 
stand  by  arxl  allow  Saddam  to  swallow  up  any 
country  he  chooses,  to  strike  at  the  jugular  of 
the  world  economy,  to  rape,  torture,  pillage, 
and  murder,  and  to  generally  wreak  havoc  on 
the  existing  world  order. 

By  showing  our  resolve  to  act  if  necessary, 
the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  offers  us  the  last 
best  chance  to  stop  Saddam  peacefully. 

I  do  not  cast  my  vote  lightly.  This  is  a  sol- 
emn occasion  and  the  weight  of  responsibility 
IS  enormous  It  is  likely  the  most  important 
vote  I  have  cast  in  12  years  in  Congress.  Yet, 
in  the  search  tor  real  peace,  where  surrender 
to  the  forces  of  evil  embodied  by  Saddam 
Hussein  IS  unacceptable,  it  is  the  only  alter- 
native. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  2 
days  this  body  has  been  engaged  in  an  inter- 
esting debate:  a  debate  on  a  high  plane  of 
thought  I  question  no  one's  nxitive  for  this  de- 
bate, but  wonder  why  we  are  doing  this  when 
the  United  Nations,  with  our  support  and.  in- 
deed, the  support  ot  nearly  every  member  na- 
tion has  spoken  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait  by 
January  1 5  or  face  being  forced  out 

The  question  has  t)een  raised,  "Why  must 
the  United  States  bear  the  brunt  of  enforcing 
this  decision"  While  it  is  true  that  the  United 
States  IS  shouldenng  a  sizable  burden,  con- 
sider this  Of  the  forces  united  in  the  gulf 
against  Saddam  Hussein,  more  than  a  quarter 
million  are  from  over  a  dozen  nations,  includ- 
ing sizable  contingents  from  our  British  allies, 
from  Egypt,  and  (rom  Syna.  NATO  aircraft 
(rom  Germany  and  Italy  have  moved  into  Tur- 
key to  protect  that  nation  from  retribution  for 
their  swift  and  decisive  stand  they  took  in  the 
wake  of  the  Kuwaiti  invasion.  The  Kuwaiti 
Government  in  exile  has  offered  to  pay  for 
one-half  the  cost  of  this  operation.  The  Saudis 
have  supplied  our  troops  with  food  and  fuel 
and  our  Government  with  money. 

Yes.  I  agree,  there  are  those  nations  who 
are  not  doing  their  fair  share.  It  troubles  me, 
particularly  when  1  see  those  nations  w(x)  not 
only  have  ample  resources,  but  have  the  most 
to  lose,  being  penny  wise,  but  pxjund  foolish. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  as  my  col- 
leagues have  discussed  what  message  we 
wouW  send  Saddam  Hussein  if  we  vote  to 
allow  the  sanctions  nxire  time.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about  the  nnessage  such  a  vote  woufc) 
send  to  this  fragile  coalition  President  Bush 
has  so  skillfully  drawn  together.  We  not  only 
show  a  lack  of  resolve  to  the  Iraqis,  we  show 
It  to  our  allies.  How  long  will  the  coalition  last 
in  anything  but  name  if  we  falter  now?  How 
long  will  the  sanctions  last  in  anything  but 
name  if  we  lack  the  conviction  to  enforce  the 
very  resolution  we  worked  so  hard  to  obtain? 
Friends,  a  vote  to  give  the  sanctions  more 
time  is  nothing  more  than  a  vote  to  give  Iraq 
rrxjre  time.  Time  to  circumvent  the  sarx;tions 
t)y  dealing  with  greedy  nabons  and  unscrupu- 
lous rulers.  Time  to  appeal  to  Arab  unity  to 
weaken  the  coalition  against  him.  Time  to 
buikj  up  his  deadly  arsenals  of  nuclear,  chemi- 
cal, arxj  biological  weapons,  and  a  delivery 
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system  for  those  weapons  which  would  threat- 
en the  whole  world.  Time  to  become  a  hero 
among  Arabs  for  defying  the  entire  Western 
world. 

Diplomacy,  another  much  t>antered  about 
word,  has  been,  and  is  still,  vigorously  being 
pursued.  As  we  debate  this  issue  today.  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  is  plead- 
ing with  Saddam  Hussein  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  the  voice  of  nght,  and  leave  Kuwait. 
But  Hussein  has  shown  little  or  no  interest  in 
listening  to  reason  or  doing  what  is  right.  His 
recent  refusal  to  even  see  a  letter  offered  by 
President  Bush  should  be  ample  evidence  of 
that. 

This  Nation  sought  and  received  the  strong- 
est sanctions  from  the  United  Nations  pos- 
sible. They  have  not  worked.  This  Nation  has 
sought  to  reason  with  Saddam  Hussein.  He 
has  not  listened.  We  sought  and  received  a 
UN.  resolution  calling  for  Iraq's  removal,  by 
force  i(  necessary,  from  Kuwait.  That  resolu- 
tion must  work. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  note  the  American 
people  must  be  awfully  confused  by  ttie  vast 
amounts  of  conflicting  data  dunng  this  debate. 
We  have  all  used  the  facts  and  figures  which 
best  suit  our  individual  positions.  Democracy 
IS  where  everyone  has  his  say.  but  not  every- 
one has  his  way.  But  through  this  all  I  have 
detected  a  common  thread,  and  that  is  a  con- 
sensus that  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait.  1  don't 
think  there  is  a  Member  here  who  believes 
otherwise.  And  how  should  we  do  that?  By 
giving  the  President  the  (reedom  to  join  with 
the  United  Nations  in  enforcing  U.N  Resolu- 
tion 678. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  ot  my 
time 

Mr  ORTIZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port o(  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  authonzing 
the  use  of  force  to  implement  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tion not  t)ecause  I  support  war,  but  because  1 
support  peace.  I  strongly  tseiieve  that  our  last 
and  best  hope  in  avoiding  war  in  the  Middle 
East  IS  the  diplomatic  eflorl  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  Nations,  Gen.  Javier  Perez  de 
Cuellar 

I  do  not  want  war.  1  am  concerned  about  the 
lives  of  our  young  soldiers  and  about  their 
families  and  loved  ones  in  the  United  States. 
But  we  are  running  out  of  options.  Saddam 
Hussein  has  refused  all  reasonable  attempts 
at  a  diplomatic  solution,  indicating  a  complete 
unwillingness  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  without 
(orce.  Our  greatest  intelligence  indicates  that 
although  economic  sanctions  are  having  an 
impact,  they  have  not  ar>d  will  not  cnpple  the 
Iraqi  Army  or  (orce  Saddam's  witfxJrawal  from 
Kuwait.  Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
only  way  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  is  the  successful  mission  of 
General  Perez  de  Cuellar. 

General  Perez  de  Cuellar  has  been  called 
the  world's  last  messenger  for  peace.  He  is 
planning  today  to  present  Iraq  with  two  op- 
tions: withdraw  from  Kuwait  and  there  will  be 
peace  or  remain  in  Kuwait  and  face  forceful 
removal.  In  order  for  this  message  to  have  irrv 
pact,  it  must  tie  creditte.  The  U.S.  Congress 
today  has  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  the 
negotiating  power  of  General  Perez  de  Cuellar 
or  weaken  him.  I  believe  we  must  altow  him  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength  arxj  world 
unity. 
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The  world  community  has  spoken  unani- 
mously in  its  condemnation  of  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait  by  Iraq.  The  United  Nations  fias 
warned  that  Iraq  must  withdraw  from  Kuwait 
by  January  15.  The  deadline  is  not  a  U.S.  inv 
posed  deadline,  but  a  date  agreed  upon  by 
the  workJ.  And  the  goal  is  not  negotable,  Iraq 
must  withdraw  completely.  There  should  be  no 
pnze  for  ttie  aggressor. 

My  fnends.  today  is  a  day  on  which  we 
must  make  one  of  ttie  most  difficult  decisions 
we  will  ever  make  in  our  political  lives.  Diplo- 
matic efforts  have  failed  us  so  far.  We  srt  fac- 
ing a  dictator  more  txutal  than  any  we  have 
seen  in  recent  history.  Saddam  is  a  man  who 
has  shown  an  exuberance  for  massive  killings; 
the  like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  in  five  dec- 
ades. We  are  a  country  in  a  community  of  na- 
tions who  cannot  be  happy  about  war.  And  yet 
we  must  do  the  nght  thing  now  and  avoid  a 
much  more  massive  amount  o(  Amencan  cas- 
ualties in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

As  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  attempts  today 
to  negotiate  a  peaceful  withdrawal  o(  Iraqi 
troops  from  Kuwait,  he  must  have  the  undi- 
vided support  o(  the  Amencan  people.  Without 
the  threat  o(  (orce  and  possible  destruction  of 
his  country.  Saddam  has  no  incentive  to  conv 
ply  with  the  demands  o(  the  world  that  he 
completely  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  Saddam 
Hussein  must  be  convinced.  Secretary  Perez 
de  Cuellar  must  speak  with  authority,  and  this 
Congress  must  stand  up  now  and  make  the 
difficult  decision. 

Only  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  this 
decision.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress, 
and  not  the  President,  the  power  to  declare 
war.  Therefore,  it  is  the  Congress  which  must 
support  the  U.N.  resolution.  The  vote  today 
cannot  and  must  not  be  a  political  issue.  It  is 
an  Amencan  issue. 

In  closing.  1  am  reminded  of  the  words  ot  a 
great  American  general  and  President.  George 
Washington.  Washington  stood  in  the  well  of 
Statuary  Hall  and  tokj  the  assemWed  Con- 
gress in  1 780  that,  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  o(  preserving 
peace."  Those  words  spoken  so  wisety  almost 
200  years  ago  are  still  true  today. 

I  ask  my  constituents  and  all  of  ttie  Anr>er- 
ican  people  to  pray  for  peace,  and  support  ttie 
enforcement  of  the  U.N.  resolution. 

Mr.  HOPKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  cast 
today  will  likely  be  among  the  most  important 
that  we  as  individual  Members  of  this  body  will 
ever  have  to  make. 

We  will  not  only  have  to  account  for  this 
vote  to  our  constrtuents  and  the  American 
people,  but  also  to  our  chlWren  and  grand- 
chlkJren. 

For  how  we  vote  today  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  how  the  post-coW-war  takes 
shape  and  how  nations  settle  their  differences 
in  the  future. 

We  are  at  a  turning  point  in  history. 

We  can  either  look  military  aggression  in  the 
eye  and  stop  it,  or  we  can  look  the  other  way 
and  pray  that  other  would-be  Saddam  Hus- 
seins fail  to  notice  that  under  tfw  New  World 
order  aggression  pays,  and  pays  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  send  a  message 
today. 

A  nnessage  ttiat  the  Congress  stands  united 
with  the  President  and  Amencan  people  in  our 
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resolve  to  thwart  his  vicious  invasion  ot  Ku- 
wait. 

This  Passage  is  truly  the  last  and  t)est  hope 
of  averting  a  costly  and  unwanted  war 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  this  Congress  has 
always  been  viewed  abroad  as  a  credible  and 
significant  obstacle  to  our  commitment  to  re- 
sort to  torce  if  necessary 

Unless  we  send  a  clear  message  that  we. 
the  Congress,  also  consider  military  force  to 
be  a  legitimate  and  possibly  necessary  tool  to 
achieve  our  objectives.  I  fear  that,  sanctions  or 
no  sanctions,  diplomacy  or  no  diplomacy.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  will  simply  hunker  down  and 
wear  us  out 

Wear  out  world  opinion,  the  integnfy  of  our 
coalition  and  the  embargo  And  in  the  end,  he 
will  keep  Kuwait  or  some  piece  of  it  and  have 
proven  that  aggression  does  pay,  bullies  do 
win  and  the  prospects  lor  a  lasting  world 
peace  is  nothing  txit  an  illusion. 

Wtiat  we  are  really  debating  today  is  not 
whett)er  our  objectives  merit  the  use  of  force 
but  wtien  is  the  most  prudent  time  to  employ 
force 

Mr  Speaker,  i  submit  that  this  is  not  an 
issue  to  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
wtien  to  use  force  is  a  tactical  military  decision 
tiest  made  by  our  President  and  his  national 
security  advisers 

If  we  have  collectively  agreed  that  the  use 
of  force  is  lustified,  then  when  we  resort  to 
war  cannot  be  decided  by  a  committee  of  535. 

But  that  IS  precisely  what  the  democratic 
leadership  resolution  proposes  to  do 

It  says  to  the  President  While  we  agree 
with  your  conclusion  that  using  force  may  be 
inevitable,  \be  Congress,  in  its  infinite  wisdom. 
t)elieves  it  knows  better 

The  Congress  t>ased  on  tiearings,  briefings, 
and  a  couple  of  trips  to  the  area  claims  to 
fiave  reached  the  more  enlighted  conclusion 
thiit  waiting  lor  a  lew  more  rrranths  is  in  our 
national  interest  and  a  more  effective  way  to 
achieve  our  goals 

Mr  Speaker,  il  the  Congress  has  reacfied 
the  conclusion  that  our  objectives  are  not 
worth  going  to  war  to  achieve,  then  it  stiould 
vote  on  this  conclusion 

But  we  should  try  to  direct  the  Commander 
in  Chief  on  the  tactical  question  ol  when  is  the 
rrxjst  opportune  time  to  use  force 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  you  agree  with  the 
majority  of  Americans  that  ttie  use  ol  force  to 
oust  Iraq  from  Kuwait  is  justified  and  may  be 
inevitatile,  tt^n  you  only  have  one  cfxjice 
today — support  the  bipartisan  joint  resolution 
and  defeat  all  the  others  which  only  serve  to 
muddy  ttie  issue  and  undermine  our  objectives 
in  the  eyes  ol  Hussein,  the  world,  and  the 
300.000-plus  young  Americans  waiting  in  the 
Saudi  desert 

Mr  HOAGLAND  Mr  Speaker,  my  friends 
fiave  said  "You  are  voting  lor  war " 

I  have  said  "No,  l  am  voting  for  best  tiope 
for  (xeserving  peace  ' 

After  considerable  soul  searching,  i  tiave 
concluded  that  ttie  best  fiope  for  preserving 
peace  is  a  strong  congressional  vote  of  sup- 
port for  tfie  President's  policy 

Saddam  Hussein  must  understand  clearly 
the  consequences  ol  refusing  to  accede  to 
international  demands 

It  he  continues  to  refuse  to  coof)erate,  to 
brutalize  people  and  nations,  to  violate  every 


standard  of  international  law  and  human  de- 
cency, we  must,  given  where  we  are  at  this 
moment,  act  deasivety 

I  have  said  before  that  it  would  be  appealing 
to  implement  a  1990s  containment  policy,  to 
dig  in  around  Iraq,  continue  to  isolate  it,  and 
settle  in  lor  the  long  haul,  as  we  did  along  the 
Warsaw  Pact  border  following  World  War  II. 
That  policy  worked  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
lasted  over  40  years  and  cost  virtually  no 
American  lives  This  is  the  alternative,  the  pol- 
icy that  wouW  let  the  sanctions  work 

But  the  President  has  taken  us  down  a  dif- 
ferent path  And  Congress  has  chosen  to  ad- 
dress these  issues  too  late  m  the  game  for 
that  option  Such  a  dramatically  different  policy 
IS  no  longer  feasible 

With  the  Presidents  determined  leadership. 
the  United  Nations  adopted  the  January  15 
deadline  Over  25  nations  have  relied  upon 
our  actions  and  have  committed  troops,  mate- 
rial, or  money  to  tfie  unprecedented  inter- 
national effort  Tur1<ey  and  Egypt  are  under 
tremendous  economic  pressure  t)ecause  of 
the  emt>argo  Saudi  Arabia  for  its  own  reasons 
IS  urging  a  quick  resolution  The  Soviet  Union 
has  backed  our  hand  m  the  Middle  East  fully, 
over  the  objections  ol  the  Soviet  military,  wtx) 
have  devekjped  relationships  with  the  Iraqis 
dunng  arms  sales,  because  ol  the  leadership 
of  Sfievardnadze  Now  he  has  resigned 

What  would  the  consequences  be  if  the 
Congress  overruled  the  President  on  the  use 
of  force  and  nullified  the  January  15  deadline'' 

First.  Saddam  Hussein  would  surely  lake 
heart.  Serious  negotiations — such  as  there 
have  tieen — would  surely  be  out  the  window 

And  what  would  the  effect  be  upon  the 
members  of  our  coalition''  Confusion  and 
chaos  What  would  happen  to  our  credibility'' 
Why  would  other  nations,  friends  or  foes,  rely 
upon  U  S  representations  again'' 

The  administration  has  made  mistakes 
along  the  way,  leaving  us  with  no  other  real 
option.  Former  American  Amt)assador  to  Iraq 
April  Glaspte  made  a  gross  miscalculation 
when  she  told  Hussein  shortly  t>efore  tfie  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  that  America  would  not  be  con- 
cerned about  txirder  conflicts  between  Arab 
States 

And  the  administration  did  not  seek  the  au- 
thorization it  sfiould  have  when,  just  after  the 
election,  it  announced  the  massive  troop  build- 
up to  over  400.000,  and  unilaterally  changed 
America's  strategy  from  a  defensive  one  to  an 
offensive  one  This  did  not  allow  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  debate  whether  to  choose 
the  containment  option,  the  "let-the-sanctions 
work"  option,  as  an  alternative.  The  President 
has  been  unnecessarily  bellicose  m  many  of 
his  statements,  and  has  excessively  personal- 
ized the  argument  with  Hussein 

But  present  reality  is  the  President  has  conv 
mitted  our  Nation  to  a  schedule  and  to  a  clear 
course  ol  action  Tfie  question  is.  wfiere  do 
we  go  from  here'' 

With  delay,  Hussem  will  only  t^ecome  nriore 
dangerous  He  has  over  200  rockets  capable 
of  firing  chemical  and  txological  warfieads  of 
mass  destruction  on  many  nations  m  ttie  Mid- 
dle East  He  IS  tiard  at  work  developing  a  nu- 
clear capability  Once  he  acquires  that,  the 
costs  of  Stopping  him  skyrocket 

I  am  convinced  we  must  keep  his  l€>ef  to  the 
fire    If  he  will  not  accede  to  our  demands,  we 


must  recognize  that  if  we  delay  confrontation, 
we  are  increasing  the  risks,  not  decreasing 
them. 

In  difficult  times,  we  search  history  for  guid- 
ance At  a  similar  time  of  crisis,  tfie  Cutan 
missile  crisis  in  October  1962.  President  John 
F   Kennedy  said; 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  no  one  doubt  that 
this  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  effort  on 
which  we  have  set  out.  No  one  can  foresee 
precisely  what  course  it  will  take,  but  the 
greatest  danger  of  alt  would  be  to  do  noth- 
ing The  1930's  taught  us  a  clear  lesson:  ag- 
gressive conduct.  If  allowed  to  go  unchecked 
and  unchallenged,  ultimately  leads  to  war. 

We  are  here  to  make  the  tough  deasions 
None  of  our  options  are  good  We  must  give 
the  President  the  authority  he  seeks 

It  war  results,  our  military  leaders  tell  us  we 
will  have  a  relatively  quick  victory,  with  fewer 
rather  than  more  American  casualties.  Let  us 
pray  that  that  will  be  the  case 

Mr  RAy  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  firm 
support  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolution  No  678  enacted  on  Novemtier  29. 
1990.  which  authorizes  military  force  against 
Iraq  providing  Saddam  Hussem  has  not  with- 
drawn his  forces  from  Kuwait  by  January  15. 
1991. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  against  the  Bennett-Dur- 
bin  resolution  I  believe  extraordinary  effort 
has  t)een  made  by  tfie  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  m  an  effort  to  resolve  the  hei- 
nous acts  committed  by  Iraq  against  Kuwait,  a 
United  Nations  member  and  a  United  Arab 
Council  mernber  The  President's  actions  dur- 
ing the  5  months  leading  up  to  this  debate 
have  been  very  much  in  order  Further  drawn 
out  debate  would  not  help,  and  in  my  opinion, 
would  even  seem  to  be  taking  on  a  hint  ol 
t)egging  and  pleading  to  Tanq  Aziz  to  accept 
the  demands  of 

No  negotiations,  no  compromise;  no  at- 
tempts for  an  Iraqi  face  saving,  and  no  re- 
wards for  aggression 

These  demands  have,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, been  clearly  spelled  out 

To  me  the  insulting  and  unmovable  stance 
of  the  Iraqi  Government  reached  a  level  of  in- 
tolerance which  tfie  American  people  should 
not  accept  The  ultimatum  given  to  Iraq  to  t>e 
out  of  Kuwait  by  January  15  is  a  decisive  one, 
and  I  concur  with  the  perception  of  many  who 
have  contacted  me  tfiat  threats  made  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  administration  must  be 
followed  through  and  not  delayed 

The  word  "oil"  has  tieen  used  frequently — 
that  IS,  "Is  American  t)lood  worth  shedding  for 
oil''"  I  assume  this  means  oil  profits.  I  want  to 
take  a  tew  minutes  to  comment  on  oil 

Oil  IS  a  major  energy  source  If  in  tfie  hands 
of  a  manipulative  country,  oil  could  be  the 
source  of  great  power  A  prime  concern  for 
the  last  40  years  of  the  NATO  Alliance  has 
been  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  postunng  to 
take  control  of  tfie  oil  and  minerals  of  the 
world  II  this  had  occurred  with  a  substantial 
portion  ot  tfie  oil  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf  region, 
the  Soviet  Union  woukj  have,  without  ques- 
tion, controlled  Europe  and  possibly  Japan. 
The  end  result  could  fiave  been  the  isolation 
of  the  United  States  with  severe  econonnc  de- 
mands and  extreme  energy  costs,  coupled 
with  political  concessions  by  the  free  workj. 
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Oil  is  a  resource  which  should  be  made 
available  to  all  countries  at  an  atlordable  mar- 
ket price,  rxjt  by  extortion  or  methods  of  intimi- 
dation. Oil  should  not  be  held  hostage  by  thug 
countries  such  as  Iraq. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  ttiat  Saddam 
Hussein  would  be  in  Saudi  Arabia  today  in 
control  of  its  oil  if  tfie  United  Nations  hiad  not 
acted  wisely  arxj  decisively.  I  suggest  also 
that  the  current  prices  of  oil  at  $27  to  $35  per 
barrel  wouM  \>e  rattier  modest  compared  to 
the  worid  price  ttiat  Saddam  Hussein  wouW  be 
at>le  to  set  under  such  corxjitions  as  a  worid 
power  broker.  Our  staurx^h  ally.  Israel,  woukj 
also  be  in  an  untenatjle  situatKXi  wtMCh  might 
jeopardize  ttieir  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  ecorx>mic  and  diplomatic 
alternatives  have  expired.  Therefore,  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  for  wtiat  likely  remains  our 
last  option  to  expel  Saddam  Hussein  from  Ku- 
wait unconditkxially  and  unequivocally.  I  do 
not  take  lightly  tfie  notkxi  of  authorizing  pos- 
sible military  force  to  get  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  I 
have  contemplated  ttie  consequences  of  such 
an  action,  and  they  are  devastating.  A  military 
oftensive  will  undoubtedly  cause  pain,  suffer- 
ing, and  death.  But  Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam 
Hussein  fias  already  caused  much  pain,  suf- 
fering, and  death. 

It  IS  clear  to  me  ttiat  Saddam  Hussein  is  not 
interested  in  further  negotiation.  This  was  evi- 
dent by  his  unwillingness  to  select  one  date 
for  a  meeting  in  Baghdad  wfien  presented  with 
1 5  dates  by  tfie  Bush  administration.  This  was 
also  evident  in  Minister  Aziz's  failure  to  deliver 
President  Bush's  letter  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

While  no  one  would  advocate  war  over  dt- 
ptomacy.  we  find  ourselves  in  a  precarious  sit- 
uation. Our  adversary  is  unwilling  to  budge, 
and  we  are  unwilling  to  budge.  At  some  point. 
we  must  draw  the  line. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  Mchel-Solarz  resolution.  In  passing  this 
resolution,  we  will  be  sending  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  Hussein:  We  Amerk:ans  fiave 
the  courage  of  our  convk:tions.  Just  as  our 
strength  and  resolve  txougfit  us  a  peaceful 
vkrtory  in  ttie  cold  war,  this  vote  is  our  last 
best  cliance  lor  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  cri- 
sis in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  fiope  and  pray  that 
Saddam  fieeds  this  message  and  pulls  out  of 
Kuwait. 

Let  me  emphasize  my  sincere  fiope  that  of- 
fensive actk>n  by  the  United  States  is  not 
needed  to  persuade  Saddam  to  get  out  of  Ku- 
wait. No  sane  person  ever  wants  armed  con- 
flict; I  pray  tfiat  we  will  not  have  to  ask  our 
young  men  and  women  in  tfie  military  to  risk 
their  lives  in  a  Persian  Gulf  war.  But  I  believe 
ttiat  there  are  some  things  that  we  must  as  a 
nation  be  willing  to  fight — and  even  to  die — 
for.  Among  tfiose  things,  as  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers declared  rmre  than  200  years  ago,  is 
the  nght  to secure  tfie  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  Tfiat  very 
basic  constitutional  ngfrt  is  what  is  currently  at 
stake  in  ttie  crisis  tfie  worid  faces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  today. 

Preskjent  Bush  fias  made  a  strong  case  for 
why  we  cannot  afford  to  appease  Saddam 
Hussein.  Peace  on  Saddam's  terms  woukJ 
only  feed  his  "appetite  for  conquest, "  he  tells 
us,  and  "would  be  paid  many  times  over  in 
greater  sacrifice  and  suffering."  I  agree.  We 
know  ttiat  Saddam  Is  ruthless:  He  has  used 
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ctiemical  weapons  against  his  own  people,  he 
invaded  Kuwait  witfiout  Fxovocatkxi,  and 
would  have  continued  into  Saudi  Arabia  had 
he  not  been  stopped  by  a  military  presence 
supported  by  the  entire  worid — including  all  of 
his  Arab  neightiors. 

In  my  judgment,  ttie  idea  that  economic 
sanctions  will  eventually  force  Saddam  out  of 
Kuwait  is  not  a  sound  one.  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Webster  recently  laid  out  the  reasons 
wfiy  econmic  sanctions  won't  wori<  in  a  letter 
to  Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  LES 
ASPIN. 

Mr.  Webster  notes  that. 

Even  if  sanctions  continue  to  be  enforced 
for  an  additional  6  to  12  months,  economic 
hardship  alone  Is  unlikely  to  compel  Saddam 
to  retreat  from  Kuwait  or  cause  regime- 
threatening  popular  discontent  in  Iraq  «  *  • 
Saddam  currently  appears  willing  to  accept 
even  a  subsistence  economy  in  a  continued 
attempt  to  outlast  the  international  resolve 
to  maintain  the  sanctions,  especially  if  the 
threat  of  war  recedes  slgTilficantly  He  prob- 
ably continues  to  believe  that  Iraq  can  en- 
dure sanctions  longer  than  the  international 
coalition  will  hold  and  hopes  that  avoiding 
war  will  buy  him  time  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment more  favorable  to  him. 

In  otfier  words,  economic  sanctions  alone 
will  not  get  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait.  Tfiat  is  why 
I  voted  against  the  resolution  to  preclude  the 
Preskient  from  taking  offensive  action  in  order 
to  give  the  sanctions  more  time  to  work. 

This  standoff  tietween  Iraq  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  not  atx>ut  oil  or  about  restonng 
the  emir  to  power  in  Kuwait.  This  is  atx)ut 
Amerrcans'  ability  to  live  our  lives  free  from 
the  constant  threat  of  terrorism  and 
unprovoked  military  aggression.  If  we  appease 
Saddam  today,  we — and  our  children — will 
surely  piay  ttie  prce  tomorrow. 

So  wtiat  should  we  do''  For  starters,  we 
need  to  make  clear  to  Saddam  that,  while  we 
want  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  crisis,  we  are 
indeed  ready  and  willing  to  use  force  to  stop 
his  unprovoked  aggression.  U.N.  Resolution 
678  sends  just  this  message.  It  auttionzes  ttie 
use  of  force  to  compel  Saddam  Hussein  to  get 
out  of  Kuwait,  it  does  not  require  the  President 
or  anyone  else  to  start  dropping  tiombs  at 
12:01  a.m.  on  January  16.  That  is  why  I  am 
voting  today  to  support  that  resolution. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  Saddam 
knows  that  President  Bush  has  the  authority  to 
launch  an  offensive  if  he  believes  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  ot  the  United  States  to  do  so.  I 
t>elieve  that,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  already  has  that  autfiority  under  the 
Constitution.  But  a  strong  message  of  support 
from  Congress  sfiould  make  America's  resolve 
that  much  more  clear  to  Iraq's  leader,  and  per- 
haps could  tielp  to  convince  him  to  pull  his 
troops  out  of  Kuwait  voluntarily. 

A  voluntary  withdrawal  is  the  resolution  we 
all  hope  and  pray  for.  But  if  that  is  not  to  be, 
the  President  must  have  the  autfiority  to  re- 
spond militarily. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  deciding 
a  position  on  tfie  various  Persian  Gulf  resolu- 
tions presented  today  is  one  of  ttie  rtiost  dif- 
ficult decisions  I  have  had  to  make  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
United  States  does  have  vital  interests  at 
stake  in  engaging  the  conflict  with  Iraq.  Our  in- 
terests are  defensive  in  nature  and  founded  in 
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the  rule  of  law — not  ttie  law  of  some  imagined 
new  workJ  order,  but  law  to  fiatt  naked  aggres- 
sion. 

I  am  convinced  tfiat  Saddam  Hussein  seeks 
to  dominate  the  region  and  its  vast  oil  re- 
serves. While  we  do  not  receive  txrt  atwut  iO 
percent  of  our  imported  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  much  of  tfie  worid  relies  fieavily  on  it. 
The  U.S.  economy,  domestic  jobs,  are  at 
stake  as  we  participate  in  the  global  economy. 

However,  oil  ak>ne  is  not  reason  enough  for 
me  to  support  military  engagement  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  feel  certain  that  Saddam  Hussein 
woukj  have  combined  against  tfie  entire  Arab 
nations,  moving  on  to  Saudi  Aratiia  after  Ku- 
wait and  ttien  wherever  his  ego  woukj  take 
him  were  we  not  to  make  our  fxesence  felt. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  fiave  been  extremety  sen- 
sitive to  divergent  views  througfiout  this  de- 
bate. All  sides  have  some  merit,  some  views 
raise  questions  fundamental  to  the  nature  of 
American  foreign  polcy.  One  of  these  views  is 
proffered  t)y  a  member  of  my  own  staff  i  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  notice,  especially  tfiose 
colleagues  wfio  consider  themselves  political 
conservatives. 

A  REAL  CONSERVA'nVE  POSmON  ON  THE 

PERSIAN  Gulf 
(By  Paul  Mero) 

Most  conservatives  defend  the  President's 
actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  many  call  it  he- 
roic. 1  call  it  unwise  The  true  conserv-ative 
position  must  address  these  points:  Oi  what 
is  moral.  (2^  what  is  conslst-ent.  and  (3)  what 
is  prudent  as  a  long-term  policy . 

What  is  moral"  No  conservative  consensus 
exists,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  what  is  the  national  interest''  Or. 
to  put  it  a  different  way.  for  what  causes  are 
we  willing  to  sacrifice  American  lives'' 

Some  say  the  cause  of  democracy  '  Not- 
withstanding a  clear  definition  of  democ- 
racy, no  Arab  nation  involved  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  even  close  to  being  considered  a  de- 
mocracy. Some  say  "stability.  "  as  In  Baker  s 
comment  that  ■instabiiity  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States."  but  this  pol- 
icy simply  pute  American  lives  on  the  line 
for  even  non-democratic  nations— American 
blood  spilt  in  the  name  of  defending  an  oli- 
garchy'' Socialism"  Totalitarianism? 

Some  say  the  cause  of  "economics. '"  TTiafs 
right,  some  are  actually  willing  to  risk 
American  lives  over  oil.  a  consumer  prod- 
uct— a  product  we  have  an  abundance  of  do- 
mestically and  throughout  the  western 
hemisphere 

A  simpler  cause  to  die  for.  the  only  cause 
to  die  for.  is  a  direct  physical  threat  to  the 
United  States  Con8er\-atives  stand  firm  on 
the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn  Is  this  right 
diluted  for  adults  in  the  name  of  war"  I  don't 
think  so.  Human  lives  are  too  precious,  espe- 
cially American  lives,  to  be  spent  m  any- 
thing less  than  a  direct  physical  threat  to 
their  safety 

Iraq  is  not  a  direct  physical  threat  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  half  way  around  the 
world  We  are  separated  by  vast  oceans  Tbey 
do  not  have  a  ballistic  capability  to  reach 
the  United  States.  They  do  not  have  nuclear 
capability   What  threat  are  they  as  a  nation 

to  US'' 

Some  conser%'ativeE  say  that  Iraq's  mili- 
tary capabilities  are  limited  at  present  but 
are  not  long  from  being  developed  into  a  di- 
rect threat.  They  say.  as  they  did  in  WW  I. 
\^'W  n.  Korea,  and  Vietnam  iwars  that  sac- 
rificed over  426.000  American  battle  deaths), 
"better  to  take  action  now  than  to  fight  a 
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stronffer  enemy  later  ■  This  mlKht  be  true 
were  we  not  moral  ajcents.  A  moral  people 
would  not  kill  someone  because  they  per- 
ceived a  potential  threat.  I  would  feel  much 
more  comfortable  killing  a  rabid,  adult 
pitbull  than  I  would  a  pitbull  puppy  on  the 
notion  that  It  one  day  mltfht  grow  up  to  at- 
tack me  Just  think  what  the  world  would  be 
like  If  we  acted  against  anybody  whom  we 
perceived  to  be  a  potential  threat. 

Our  life  Insurance  policy  as  a  nation  Is  a 
Strong  national  defense,  based  on  a  firm 
commitment  to  develop  SDl,  not  a  policy  of 
preemption  to  kill  all  potential  threats 
around  us. 

The  moral  position,  as  I  see  It.  Is  to  risk 


elgrn  nations  to  live  or  die  as  they  choose  A 
policy  that  allows  a  charitable  people  to  pri- 
vately assist  distressed  or  ravaged  nations, 
but  that  requires  our  government,  a  volatile 
power  fueled  by  special  interests,  to  resist 
the  temptation. 

An  interventionist  conservative  Is  an 
oxymoron.  When  will  conservatives  under- 
stand this? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oregon  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  ot  the  resolution  to  authorize 
President  Bush  to  use  force .  should  i1  be  nec- 
essary, to  enforce  U  N   Resolution  678 

I  do  not  make  this  vote  lightly,  nor  with  any 
amusement    l  recognize  full  well  that  the  pol- 


Amerlcan  lives  only  when  faced  with  a  direct  icy  options  before  us  are  limited,  and  that  the 

physical  threat   Iraq  Is  not  In  this  category  consequences   of   this   action   are    potentially 

The  day  Hussein  has  nuclear  ballistic  capa-  great, 

blllty  to  reach  the  United  Stat«s.  and  the  |  have  three  college-aged  children,  two  sons 


made  to  Kuwait  in  Aziz's  news  conference 
This  shows  their  continued  refusal  to  talk 
about  peaceful  withdrawal 

Iraq  attacked  Kuwait,  a  neighbonng  country, 
seized  its  resources,  and  brutalized  and  killed 
Its  citizens  The  evidence  shows  that  its  mili- 
tary machine  would  hawe  invaded  Saudi  Ara- 
bia if  a  peacekeeping  force  had  rxjt  inter- 
vened 

To  negotiate  and  allow  Iraq  to  keep  part  of 
Kuwait  woukj  be  to  reward  aggression 

Iraq  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  willing  to 
unleash  its  military  machine  on  neighlxDring 
countries  It  has  directly  threatened  workj  sta- 
t)(lity  Its  actions  are  those  of  an  outlaw  nation 
and  must  be  put  down  if  we  are  to  preserve 
world  order  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

We  must  not  give  up  hope    Many  nations. 


day  he  threatens  the  U.S.  directly,  is  the  day     gnd  one  daughter    So   I   understand  in   very     including  the  United  States,  are  interested  in 


to  engage  the  thought  of  war 

What  is  consistent?  Another  argument  of- 
fered by  interventionists  to  engage  In  con- 
flicts such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  is  that  the 
United  States  Is  obliged  to  help  others  in 
need— that  we  are  such  a  prosperous  nation 
and  that  we  should  spread  our  prosperity 
with  others,  even  If  that  means  fighting  and 
dying  to  give  them  what  we  have,  assuming 
they  want  what  we  have 

When  that  rhetoric  was  posed  to  me  at  a 
Heritage  Foundation  roundtable  I  chastised 
these  esteemed  conservatives  for  being 
"international  liberals."  Actually  what  I 
said  was  that  that  kind  of  rehetorlc,  when 
applied  to  domestic  policy,  would  buy  these 
conservatives  a  seat  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Consistent  conservative  public  policy 
would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  support  a  domes- 
tic policy  that  encourages  personal  account- 
ability, responsibility,  preparedness,  self-re- 
liance, and  the  free  market  (including  the 
right  to  fall)  and  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
support  a  foreign  policy  that  makes  the 
United  States  the  guardian  of  the  world, 
wreaking  havoc  on  self-determination  and 
accountability  Just  because  In  our  paternal- 
Ism  "we  know  what's  best"  for  everyone  el.se 
or  because  the  State  Department  prefers 
"stability  ■ 

It  Is  arrogant  to  believe  that  we  know 
what  is  best  for  a  world  whose  many  commu- 
nities are  at  varying  stages  of  national  pro- 
gression. It  Is  sad  to  see  needless  human  suf- 
fering anywhere  In  the  world.  But  an  even 
greater  tragedy  Is  to  Intervene  to  not  permit 
failure  that  can  lead  to  true  growth  and  pro- 
gression. This  is  why  most  of  the  world  re- 
mains unprepared  and  weak  and  relies  so 
much  upon  our  all-too-eager  benevolence 

Conservatives  understand  this  rule  as  It 
applies  to  domestic  policy,  but  some  fall  to 
see  how  It  applies,  internationally  Some 
argue  that  Kuwait  Is  kielng  denied  Its  self-de- 
termination by  Iraq  I  suggest  Kuwait  Is  liv- 
ing a  reality  It  could  have,  but  was  not,  pre- 
pared to  meet.  War  is  endemic  to  a  pros- 
perous nation  with  no  desire  to  do  what  It 
takes  to  protect  Its  prosperity  from  foreign 
aggressors  If  tiny  Israel  can  hold  Its  own,  so 
can  a  tiny  emirate  such  as  Kuwait 

What  Is  a  prudent,  long-term  American 
foreign  policy''  This  is  an  America  First  pol 


real,  hurran  terms  what  is  at  stake  m  this  de- 
cision 

But,  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  simply  too  much 
at  stake  for  this  Congress  to  walk  away  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  done  an  admirable  |ob  ot  mar- 
shaling international  opposition  to  the  Iraqi  ag- 
gression He  has  literally  enlisted  the  entire 
world's  support  lor  sanctions  and  a  united  mili- 
tary threat  against  Iraq,  and  his  statesmanship 
should  be  highly  commended 

The  United  Nations  is  finally  living  up  to  its 
promise,  and  fulfilling  the  potential  for  true  se- 
curity so  many  of  this  txxty's  Members  es- 
poused before  the  agenda  txjcame  real  If  you 
support  collective  security  m  the  abstract,  you 
ought  to  support  it  in  this  ver>  real  atmos- 
phere, because  for  perhaps  the  first  time  ever, 
the  United  Nations  is  nnaking  collective  secu- 
rity a  credible  policy  option  We  cannot  walk 
away  from  that 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  peace  But  that  is 
Saddam's  decision  His  aggression  will  not 
stand.  And  if  we  present  a  united  front  to  the 
aggressor — |ust  as  the  United  Nations  has 
done — we  will  have  the  best  hope  of  securing 
that  peace 

United  we  stand,  divided  we  tall — it  is  that 
simple  President  Bush  has  acted  boldly  and 
responsibly  to  counter  Iraqi  aggression,  pro- 
tect Americans  and  American  interest  in  the 
region,  and  mobilized  an  unprecedented  inter- 
national front 

This  Congress  is  obligated  to  )Oin  the  Presi- 
dent and  solidify  that  united  front  If  we  do 
not — if  we  undermine  the  President,  we  under- 
mine our  policy  and  the  strength  of  the  inter 
national  coalition  and  that,  ultimately  would 
place  our  troops  m  the  gulf  at  greater  risk  I 
won't  do  that 

I  stand  with  the  President  and  with  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )0in 
me. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  if  inter- 
national law  and  rules  of  world  order  are  riol 
enforced,  then  there  are  no  rules  and  chaos 
reigns 

Wednesday's  meeting  between  Iraq's  For- 
eign Minister  Tariq  Aziz  arxj  Secretary  of  State 


icy    A  policy   that  recognizes  the  value  of     James  Baker  put  us  near  the  end  ot  all  rea- 


human  life,  especially  American  lives.  A  pol- 
icy that  holds  the  virtue  of  example  higher 
than  Intrusive  good  intentions.  A  policy  that 
puts  our  national  defense,  not  offense,  as  a 
priority  of  public  policy  A  policy  that  ex- 
tends the  hand  of  trade  and  diplomacy  A 
policy  that  acknowledges  that  we  cannot  rid 
the  world  of  evil    A  policy  that  allows  for- 


sonat)<e  ettorts  of  achieving  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  Iraqi  officials  have 
consistently  dodged  meetings  with  Baker  and 
have  refused  a  letter  stating  President  Bush's 
desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  wittxlrawal 

At  the  end  of  more  than  7  hours  of  talks  be- 
tween  Baker  and  Aziz,  not  one  relererx;e  was 


achieving  a  peaceful  withdrawl  of  Iraqi  troops 

Why  not  continue  with  the  economic  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  the  United  Nations,  dropping 
the  January  1 5  deadline'' 

Sanctions  have  tieen  shown  to  help  but  are 
not  a  solution 

In  a  January  10  letter  to  Chairman  LES 
AsPiN.  CIA  Director  William  Webster  states. 
"Saddam  currently  ap)pears  willing  to  accept 
even  a  subsistence  economy  in  a  continued 
attempt  to  outlast  the  international  resolve  to 
maintain  the  sanctions  "  The  letter  further 
states  that.  "Iraq  can  easily  maintain  the  rel- 
atively simple  Soviet-style  weaponry  of  its  in- 
fantry and  artillery  units  and  can  produce  vir- 
tually all  of  the  ammunition  for  these  forces 
domestically  ' 

Sanctions  can  only  be  used  as  a  part  of  a 
larger  plan  to  remove  Hussein  They  can  not 
stand  alone  and  be  successful 

Furthermore,  by  dropping  the  deadline,  we 
will  only  be  saying  to  Hussem  that  we  are  now 
less  serious  about  his  leaving  than  before  If 
Hussein  will  not  withdraw  under  the  present 
circumstances — confronted  by  a  clear  dead- 
line. 12  U  N  resolutions  including  a  resolution 
authorizing  force  and  a  28-nation  peacekeep- 
ing force  of  more  than  750.000  troops — then 
there  IS  no  reasonable  hope  that  he  will  with- 
draw later  tjecause  of  economic  sanctions 
alone 

As  a  totalitarian  dictator,  Hussem  need  not 
worry  atxiut  reelection  He  does  not  need  to 
worry  atx)ut  confronting  a  disgruntled  Con- 
gress He  does  not  have  to  lace  a  critical 
press  Nor  does  he  need  to  worry  about  pro- 
tests being  staged  m  front  of  his  Presidential 
Palace 

The  txutal  gassing  of  his  own  citizenry  dem- 
onstrates his  conviction  that  civilians  are  dis- 
posat)le.  secorxlary  to  the  pursuit  of  political 
goals 

Members  of  Congress  have  introduced  res- 
olutions that  attempt  to  limit  the  President's 
power  of  diplomacy  Congressional  restrictions 
on  when,  wtiere,  or  even  if  the  President  may 
use  force  are  not  what  is  needed.  Such  reso- 
lutions destroy  the  President's  ability  to  con- 
duct foreign  policy  The  President  must  retain 
his  ability  to  call  lor  ttie  use  of  force  as  he 
deems  necessary 

The  role  Congress  shoukj  play  in  ttie  cur- 
rent situation  IS  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  Presi- 
dential power  Congress  shoukj  only  interfere 
with  Presidential  authority  if  there  is  a  consen- 
sus that  the  President  is  rxjt  acting  in  the  best 
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interests  of  the  Nation.  If  Congress  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  President's  actions  are 
an  abuse  of  this  power,  then  it  could  take  ac- 
tion to  intnnge  on  the  President's  ability  to  use 
lorce 

Congress  must  give  the  President  the  au- 
ttx)nty  to  use  force  if  necessary.  An  emer- 
gency military  action  requires  a  clear  and  di- 
rect chain  of  command  culminating  in  a  single 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  President  serves  in 
that  position. 

Mr  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Solarz-Mchel  resolution.  By 
this  act,  the  United  States  will  become  the 
only  member  of  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  willing  to 
make  a  declaration  of  war.  I  deeply  fear  that 
we  also  will  be  the  only  member  of  that  coali- 
tion willing  to  sacrifice  its  economic  well-being 
and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  its  young  people. 

Time  draws  short,  arxj  a  terrible  dark  night 
approaches.  Yet  rt  is  not  too  late,  if  only  be- 
cause It  must  not  tie.  This  war  will  only  be 
stopped  by  those  who  refuse  to  allow  it. 

It  IS  not  to  late.  It  must  not  be. 

Today  IS  an  unspeakably  tragic  day.  For  the 
sake  of  our  Nation  and  the  stability  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  I  hope  and  pray  that  President  Bush 
will  have  the  wisdom  to  use  restraint  and  allow 
sanctions  time  to  do  the  job. 

Mr  RIGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  new  Con- 
gressnian,  I  can't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on 
foreign  policy  I  am  a  citizen-legislator  deeply 
concerned  atx)u1  matters  of  war  and  f)eace, 
who  has  been  given  the  grave  responsibility  to 
act  on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  and  in  some 
small  way,  the  people  of  Amenca.  I  cannot 
shirk  this  responsibility  or  my  conscience  in 
these  matters  of  war  and  peace  and  of  life 
and  death. 

President  Bush  is  to  be  commended  for 
stopping  Saddam  Hussein's  ruthless  advance 
in  its  tracks.  He  has  quickly  deployed  United 
States  forces  and  succeeded  in  protecting  the 
twrders  of  Saudi  Arabia.  He  has  rallied  the  na- 
tions of  the  work) — including  fractious  Arab 
States  and  former  enemies — to  oppose  ag- 
gression and  to  implement  an  international 
embargo  against  Iraq.  He  has  breathed  new 
life  into  a  nxinbund  United  Nations,  rekindling 
the  hope  of  a  world  of  peaceful  international 
order. 

The  President  has  set  four  United  States 
goals  in  Kuwait  which  have  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  U.N.  resolutions.  I  stand  with  the 
President  foursquare  tiehind  these  goals,  tiut  i 
must  ditter  on  how  they  are  implemented.  I 
stror>gty  believe  that  aggressive  action  by  the 
United  States  at  this  time  would  not  only  result 
in  the  potential  loss  of  thousands  of  American 
and  civilian  lives,  it  woukj  undermine  one  of 
the  President's  arxJ  tfie  U.S.'s  principal  goals; 
the  creation  of  long-term  stability  in  the  Middle 
East 

Our  own  military  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
give  us  a  worst  case  scenano  of  casualties, 
nulrtary  and  civilian.  Five  former  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  warned  against  the  dangers  of  a  pre- 
mature attack.  Conservative  opinion  makers 
like  Patrick  Buchanan.  George  Will,  and  Paul 
Nitze  have  urged  restraint.  Why?  A  massive 
conflict  in  the  Arab  world  could  result  in  an  ex- 
plosion of  factionalism,  terrorism,  and  perhaps 
even  an  angry  backlash  of  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism 
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The  prudent  alternative  is  to  stay  the 
present  course.  We  have  cut  off  Iraq's  sale  of 
oil,  resultir>g  in  a  50  percent  cut  of  that  coun- 
try's GNP.  Intelligence  reports  say  that  the 
international  embargo  has  Interdicted  more 
than  90  percent  of  Iraq's  imports  and  exports 

I  am  deeply  concerned  atx)ut  the  continuing 
threat  of  Saddam  Hussein  even  if  he  is  evict- 
ed from  Kuwait.  But  I  must  respectfully  submit 
that  the  administration  has  not  convinced  me 
that  the  immediate  threat  of  this  despot  to 
U.S.  security  overrides  the  compelling  reasons 
lor  caution  in  this  incendiary  situation.  Iraqs 
economy  is  limping  backward  into  scarcity. 
Hussein's  military  machine  daily  deconstructs 
t>ecause  of  the  unavailability  of  spare  parts. 
His  development  of  nuclear  capability  is  ren- 
dered impossible  because  of  the  embargo 
The  sanctions  are  tightening  a  noose  around 
Hussein.  They  shoukJ  be  given  more  time. 

Diplomatic  efforts  have  not  tjeen  exhausted. 
It  may  be  possible  that  the  United  States  and 
Iraq  cannot  negotiate,  but  there  are  third  par- 
ties more  than  willing  to  make  an  effort  for 
peace.  The  United  Nations  arxJ  especially  the 
Arab  countnes  should  be  given  the  time  to 
seek  a  peace  that  ensures  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait  and  sets  the  stage  for  further  conflict 
resolutions  in  the  region. 

War  now  also  ensures  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial burden  on  Americans  Even  if  we  just  hold 
the  line  in  Saudi  Arabia,  we  will  have  to  main- 
tain an  expensive  military  presence  sufficient 
to  deter  any  further  acts  of  aggression.  If  we 
go  to  war  now  those  costs  accelerate  tremen- 
dously, and  if  we  clobber  Hussein,  we  will 
have  to  (jay  for  the  unwelcome  task  of  occu- 
pying Iraq  until  a  stable  nonbellicose  goverrv 
ment  can  be  established  there.  Dollars  pale 
when  compared  to  sanctity  of  life,  but  here  we 
are  talking  about  an  action  that  can  result  in 
both  the  unnecessary  emptying  of  our  Treas- 
ury and  the  loss  of  life. 

On  one  hand,  we  have  a  international  em- 
tjargo  and  a  naval  blockade  that  we  know  is 
working.  On  the  other,  military  force  promises 
a  dice  roll  in  the  region,  where  even  the  tjest 
case  promises  immediate  casualties  and  long- 
term  instability  in  the  region. 

Make  no  mistake,  Saddam  Hussein  did  not 
invade  Kuwait  to  free  Palestine.  There  should 
be  no  linkage  on  these  questions,  and  if  there 
IS  justice  in  this  world  Hussein  will  have  to  pay 
for  his  brutality. 

But  we  must  have  a  wider  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  have  come  to  the  bnnk  of  war 
against  a  strongman  whose  power  is  denved 
from  the  anti-Western  sentiment  in  the  region. 
President  Busn  has  worked  a  miracle  in  align- 
ing former  enemies  against  this  despot.  Now, 
if  we  are  able  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  to 
this  problem,  the  stage  has  been  set  for  a 
multilateral  conference  on  the  issues  that 
threaten  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

We  need  also  to  look  toward  a  future  not 
dependent  on  fossil  fuels.  Oil  depender>ce  is 
both  a  political  and  environmental  liability.  The 
message  is  clear:  We  must  begin  to  work  for 
energy  independerx;e  and  to  develop  sustain- 
able energy  resources. 

This  IS  a  difficult  time  for  me.  I  understand 
the  strong  feelings  on  both  sKles  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  I'm  especially  cognizant  of  the  need 
to  support  our  brave  young  men  and  women 
in  the  Saudi  desert  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  If 
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war  does  break  out,  we  must  stand  strongly 
behind  ttiem.  But  now  even  in  this  darkest 
hour,  we  must  continue  to  search  for  a  peace- 
ful solution 

I  have  had  to  throw  the  normal  course  of 
politics  to  the  wind  in  my  search  for  truth  and 
the  correct  course  of  action.  In  the  end.  i  have 
not  been  convinced  that  diplomacy  has  been 
exhausted  or  that  sanctions  won't  work  I  can 
only  conclude  that  if  I  must  err  it  must  be  on 
the  side  of  caution. 

Mr.  DIXON,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  rnost 
important  and  difficult  vote  I  have  cast  in  my 
congressional  career.  The  vote  tjefore  the 
House  today  is  whether  we  will  authorize  the 
President  to  go  to  war  against  Iraq  or  continue 
to  support  international  economic  sanctions 
and  exhaust  all  available  peaceful  options  in 
resolving  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  resolution  ottered 
by  Representatives  Stephen  Solarz  and  Boe 
Michel  which  woukj  authonze  the  use  of  Unit- 
ed States  military  force  against  Iraq  i  cannot 
give  the  green  light  to  ttie  President  to  go  tc 
war.  Instead.  I  am  casting  my  vote  for  inter- 
national sanctions  in  order  to  prolong  c>eace 
and  for  continued  diplomacy  I  join  mv  col- 
leagues in  voicing  my  strong  support  for  the 
Hamilton-Gephardt  concuaent  resolution 

Hundreds  of  my  constituents  and  concerned 
Americans  from  around  the  country  have  con- 
tacted my  office  to  expiress  their  reservations 
regarding  our  vote  today  and  their  objections 
toward  taking  the  path  toward  war  Many  of 
them  have  sons,  daughters,  or  family  menv 
bers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  servirtg  on  board 
ships  or  in  Saudi  Arabia  They  are  patriotic 
Americans  who  love  their  country  and  are 
working  hard  to  provide  a  decent  life  lor  their 
families. 

I  have  heard  from  veterans  wtx)  served  in 
Vietnam,  the  Korean  War  and  World  War  II. 
Others  were  students  in  the  1950s  and  re- 
member how  deeply  our  country  was  divided 
dunng  that  period.  They  come  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Yet,  the  agony  of  their  message  is 
clear.  Our  country  should  not  go  to  war 
against  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  torn  by  the  heartfelt  mes- 
sages of  my  constituents,  the  global  role  ot 
our  country  as  a  world  leader,  and  the  stark 
brutality  of  Iraq  President  Saddam  Hussem 
with  his  weapons  of  mass  destruction  Presi- 
dent Hussein  imposes  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  Middle  East  and  world  peace  as 
long  as  he  occupies  Kuwait  You  can  be  as- 
sured that  I  am  firmly  committed  to  reversing 
Iraq's  Ixutal  arxJ  illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait. 
However,  war  is  a  grave  and  senous  under- 
takir>g  and  inevitably.  American  lives  will  tie 
lost  and  an  untold  number  of  our  service  men 
and  women  will  return  wounded.  Yes,  the  vote 
today  is  a  troubling  or>e.  But  I  believe  we  must 
stay  the  course  for  a  little  while  longer 

At  this  time  the  wisest  course  of  action  to 
follow  IS  to  continue  with  international  sanc- 
tions and  diplomatic  efforts  to  pressure  Iraq  to 
leave  Kuwait.  We  must  be  patient  and  give 
sanctions  every  opportunity  to  work,  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  our  military  option 
After  all,  sanctions  are  working. 

Sanctions  have  completely  shut  off  the  fk>w 
of  Iraqi  oil  to  the  wortd  market  and  fiave  de- 
nied Iraq  the  huge  oil  revenue  that  has  fi- 
nanced Its  devekDpment    Iraq's  GNP  has  aJ- 
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ready  been  reduced  by  50  percent,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  to  atxjut  70  percent  within  the 
coming  nx)nths  Sanctions  will  continue  to 
weaken  Iraq's  military  capability,  and  the  errv 
barge  is  also  very  elective  m  blocking  Iraq's 
eftort  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  and  sophis- 
ticated delivery  systems  Sanctions  require 
some  patience  and  do  work  We  learned  this 
lesson  well  when  we  imposed  economic  sarx;- 
tions  against  South  Atrica's  apartheid  govern- 
ment 

I  commend  President  Bush  tor  his  leader- 
Ship  in  putting  together  the  international  coaln 
tion  resisting  Iraqi  aggression  But  using  mili- 
tary lorce  now  is  the  surest  way  to  dismantle 
that  coalition  We  should  wait  longer  lor  sanc- 
tions to  squeeze  Iraq  further,  and  in  turn,  re- 
duce United  States  and  allied  casualties  if  mili- 
tary lorce  is  used  later 

The  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  does  sup- 
port President  Bush  The  resolution  endorses 
the  actions  the  President  has  taken  so  far  to 
secure  an  Iraqi  wittxjrawal  from  Kuwait,  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  force  to  defend  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  enforce  the  embargo,  and  ensures 
that  if  the  President  should  seek  to  use  force 
against  Iraq  in  the  coming  months,  hts  request 
tor  authority  will  be  given  expeditious  consid- 
eration in  the  Congress 

Mr  Speaker,  I  continue  to  tx)pe  that  war 
can  be  avoided,  and  that  the  lives  of  our 
young  people  in  the  Persian  Gult  will  be 
sp>ared  II  sanctions  prove  unsuccessful,  thiere 
rr^ay  come  a  time  when  the  President  may 
make  a  compelling  argument  lor  taking  more 
aggressive  action  We  stand  at  a  moment  in 
history  that  is  so  grave  and  the  cost  so  great 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  stop  and  consider 
every  possible  option  As  William  Jennings 
Bryan  once  said  'Destiny  is  not  a  matter  of 
chance,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice "  As  we  stand 
at  this  crossroad,  we  have  a  choice — lets  give 
sanctions  more  time  to  work 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I  would 
like  to  extend  congratulations  to  my  colleague. 
Lee  Hamilton  Not  only  has  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  been  my  friend,  but  our  districts 
adjoin  across  \he  Ohio  River,  and  so  i  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  his  pertorm- 
ance  lor  many  years  I  am  now  happy  that  the 
merit  that  we  knew  he  had,  but  was  somewhat 
hidden  under  the  bushel  basket,  is  now  lor  ttie 
entire  country  and  the  world  to  view  t>ecause 
he  is  certainly  bringing  great  dignity  to  this  de- 
bate. 

I  would  like  to  extend  congratulations  to  the 
majority  leader,  who  has  shown  his  leadership 
on  this  issue,  as  well  as  the  budget  issue  last 
autumn.  Speaker  FoiEv.  tjecause  it  is  Speak- 
er FCM-Ev  wtK)  stKiwed  ttie  courage  and  the  te- 
nacity to  tying  this  issue  up  as  it  ought  to  t>e 
brought  up.  and  certainly  last,  txit  not  least, 
the  President  ol  the  United  States,  who  has 
these  tremendous  and  weighty  burdens  on  his 
Shoulders  which  all  ol  us  |0in  in  praying  God 
that  ttiey  be  discharged  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
the  situation  in  the  Mideast  to  a  speedy  and, 
we  tiope,  peacelul  conclusion 

I  think  tt^re  are  some  postulates  that  ought 
to  be  talked  atx)ut  here  as  we  get  the  debate 
started  One  is  ttiat  all  Members  whichever 
resolution  ol  the  three  t>efore  us  that  Members 
woukj  support,  all  Members  are  serious  and 
have  approached  this  with  a  great  deal  of 
tiToughttulness. 


As  one  wtx)  has  served  in  this  body  for  over 
20  years  and  having  observed  ttie  debate  for 
the  last  day  or  two,  I  think  this  is  really  going 
to  be  one  of  the  high  points  of  congressional 
service  for  ail  ol  us 

I  think  another  postulate  is  that  Saddam 
Hussein  IS  a  vile.  mean,  and  evil  man  who 
ought  not  to  be  condoned  in  any  fashion  by 
any  civilized  nation  of  the  world.  I  think  I  ought 
to  say.  as  a  veteran  of  the  US  Army,  back  in 
the  1950s,  that  I  believe  wars  need  to  be 
fought  from  time  to  time,  that  they  are  not  to- 
tally avoidatjie  My  be\\el  is  that  this  one  ought 
not  be  fought  now,  but  I  believe  many  of  us 
approach  on  the  premise  not  that  all  wars  are 
bad  but  that  this  war  may  not  be  necessary 
now 

Whatever  is  voted  up  at  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate day  after  tomorrow.  I  think  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Members  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  men  and  women  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  to  tDe  sure  they  have  the  nnatenal  and 
all  the  support  necessary  to  carry  out  their 
function 

Having  said  that,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  very 
strong  support  of  the  gentleman's  resolution.  I 
intend,  also,  to  support  the  resolution  of  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  |Mr.  Ben- 
nett], which  I  think  establishes  correctly  ttiat 
the  real  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  m  arti- 
cle I.  section  VIII  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Congress,  and  not  the  President. 

But  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  is  a 
stay-ttie-course  resolution  It  allows  that  the 
sanctions  currently  in  place  be  continued,  and 
that  those  sanctions  be  tightened  It  makes 
sure  that  all  ttie  diplomatic  efforts  which  are 
under  way  are  continued  and  strengttiened  It 
keeps  the  forces  we  have  in  place  so  that  they 
would  be  available  to  thwart  any  attack  or  to 
rrxjunt  an  offensive  action  if  that  is  deemed 
necessary  and  voted  up  by  the  body  at  some 
time  in  the  future 

However,  unlike  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion, this  one  tjefore  us  does  not  give  the 
President  a  t)lank  check  or  a  carte  blanche 
authority  to  take  an  offensive  action 

I  have  to  ask  these  very  simple  questions, 
Mr  Speaker  Why  would  we  need  to  go  to  war 
right  now  or  at  midnight  on  Monday  night,  the 
beginning  of  January  15''  The  President's  ob- 
lectives  have  largely  been  realized  Our  hos- 
tages have  tjeen  returned  The  oil  supplies  are 
protected  Neittier  Saudi  Arabia  nor  any  other 
nation  in  the  area  is  threatened  Ttie  area  is 
stabilized. 

The  two  other  things  the  President  desires 
to  be  done,  that  Kuwait  be  nd  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  forces,  and  that  the  Sabah  family 
be  returned  to  the  throne  m  Kuwait,  I  do  not 
think  are  necKJed  at  this  actual  moment  m 
time — needed  eventually,  but  not  right  now 
needed  enough  to  warrant  going  to  war 

I  hear  so  much  atxiut  this  fragile  coalition 
which  might  fall  apart  unless  a  war  is  fought 
at  midnight  Monday  night  or  soon  thereafter  If 
the  coalition  is  that  fragile,  then  mayt)e  it  is  not 
really  a  coalition  except  in  name  only 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  coalition  are 
not  paying  the  money  they  pledged  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  coalition  are  not  sending 
their  men  and  certainly  not  their  women  into 
this  tight  So  what  is  the  coalition''  Mayt)e  that 
coalition  IS  not  really  one  anyway,  and  so  it 
Should  not  be  the  determining  factor  of  wheltv 
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er  we  send  our  men  and  women  to  a  sure 
death,  in  sonne  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
coalition 

I  liken  this  to  "We  will  tioid  your  coat  while 
you  do  the  fighting"  That  is  wtiat  this  is 
There  are  a  number  of  nations  in  the  so-called 
coalition  that  said,  "Hey,  we  will  tioW  your 
coat,  but  we  want  you  guys  to  do  the  fighting, 
and  we  then  want  you  to  pay  lor  the  fighting  " 
They  have  not  pomed  up  ttie  money  They  are 
not  going  to.  They  do  not  send  us  their  troops, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  But  they  want  the 
benefits  of  our  war  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair 
I  do  not  think  that  is  something  this  House  and 
this  Congress  ought  to  do 

The  whole  idea  is  to  demonize  Saddam 
Hussein  and  deify  Kuwait  We  hear  so  much 
atxDut  Kuwait  We  have  got  to  restore  the  Ai 
Satjah  family,  this  is  a  great  nation  that  has 
tieen  run  over  by  an  aggressor 

I  will  sum  up  by  saying  that  Kuwait  is  a  feu- 
dal dictatorship,  a  feudal  kingdom  Its  people 
do  not  vote  Ttie  ma)ority  of  the  people  who 
lived  within  the  txxjnds  of  Kuwait  before  ttie 
takeover  were  not  even  Kuwaiti  citizens  They 
were  guestworkers  or  U  S  people  who  were 
there  doing  work  lor  the  oil  companies 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  nothing 
free  and  democratic  There  is  nothing  devoted 
to  human  civil  rights  m  the  nation  of  Kuwait 
Why,  pray  tell,  shoukj  we  sacrifice  ourselves 
and  our  future  to  restore  thaf 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
continue  the  sanctions,  make  sure  tfiey  do  not 
leak,  make  sure  these  members  of  the  coali- 
tion wtio  are  knowingly  allowing  these  leaks  to 
take  place  do  not  take  those  actions,  and  then 
let  us  see  what  happens 

If  later  down  the  road  we  have  to  take  offen- 
sive action,  we  will  do  so  We  should  do  it 
But.  It  ought  not  be  done  now  at  this  point  in 
time 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bipartisan  Solarz- 
Michel  amendment  And  I  do  so  with  a  great 
sense  of  responsibility,  as  we  all  must  feel 
here  today.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  ttiose  his- 
toric occasions  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
pertorm  our  ultimate  duty,  to  our  constituents, 
and  to  our  Nation  The  respxinsibility  weighs 
heavy  on  our  stwulders,  but  we  cannot  shrink 
Irom  it 

This  det)ate,  and  ttie  votes  we  will  cast,  are 
momentous  indeed  But  the  resolution  I  sup- 
port IS  not  a  declaration  of  war  Let  us  be  very 
clear  atx)u1  that  it  is  rattier  a  vole  to  stand 
firm,  stand  tall,  and  stand  togettier,  as  one  Na- 
tion It  IS  a  vote  to  give  our  President  ttie  sup- 
port he  has  asked  for,  the  support  he  de- 
serves, the  support  he  needs  At  this  critical 
moment  for  our  country,  and  for  ttie  world,  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  give  ttie  President  of 
the  United  States  the  authority  he  requires  to 
meet  this  great  challenge  Yes.  Congress 
does  have  a  constitutional  prerogative  But  we 
must  exercise  that  prerogative  soberly  and  re- 
sponsibly 

If  anything,  a  yes  vole  on  Solarz-Michel  is 
the  tiest  chance  to  avoid  war  For  only  if  Sad- 
dam Hussein  sees  unity  and  resolve  on  our 
side,  will  he  finally  understand  that  tie  has  no 
ctioce  Only  a  credible  threat  will  force  him  to 
yiekl  If  we  fail  to  send  ttiat  unequivocal  mes- 
sage, Iraq  might  miscalculate  once  again 
Saddam  may  conclude  that  we  lack  the  will  to 
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use  force,  and  that  if  he  stays  put.  his  illegal 
occupation  will  stand  If  you  don't  believe  that, 
ask  President  Ozal  of  Turkey.  He  knows  the 
Iraqis  very  well  He  shares  a  border  with  them. 
His  forces  have  10  Iraqi  divisions  pinned  down 
on  that  border  He  is  quoted  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Times  as  saying  that  it  is  crucial 
that  we  "send  the  right 

message  *  '  *  only  •  *  *  Congress  can 
convince  (Hussein)  that  the  Bush  administra- 
tion is  now  authorized  to  use  force  to  evict 
him"  Mr  Speaker,  that  realization  on  the  part 
of  Saddam  Hussem  may  be  our  tsest  chance 
to  avoid  war  That's  why  it  is  so  crucial  that 
we  do  the  nght  thing  here,  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  support  he  asked  us  for 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  heard 
much  discussion  centenng  on  one  small  ques- 
tion Why  are  we  in  the  gulf 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  crucial  m 
terms  of  this  debate  What  indeed  is  this  con- 
flict all  atKiuf  Well,  first  let's  determine  what 
It  is  not  about  Oil  is  certainly  a  consideration, 
but  it  IS  not  the  primary  consideration  We 
have  other  sources  of  energy.  And  it  is  high 
time  that  we  developed  a  real  independence 
of  Arab  oil 

It  IS  not  even  about  Kuwait,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  about  democracy  Kuwait  was  a  be- 
nevolent dictatorship,  but  it  was  a  dictatorship 
So  IS  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is  not  alxiut  human 
rights.  Unfortunately,  human  rights  abuses  are 
rampant  throughout  the  Arab  world,  and  in  so 
many  other  countries,  like  Cuba.  Ethiopia,  and 
Afghanistan. 

The  fact  remains  tiowever,  that  we  do  have 
a  vital  stake  m  this  confrontation.  Our  national 
interests  really  are  at  stake.  For  Kuwait  is  only 
the  beginning  If  Saddam  Hussein  is  allowed 
to  prevail,  what  kind  of  world  will  we  live  in'' 
H  Saddam  stays  m  Kuwait,  he  will  undoubtedly 
tjecome  the  leader  of  the  Arab  world  His  af> 
petite  for  conquest  and  intimidation  will  grow 
Other  dictators  will  be  encouraged  instability 
in  the  world  will  be  rampant 

We  and  our  allies  will  be  affected  Saddam 
Hussem  will  increase  his  arsenal  of  nuclear 
and  chemical  weapons,  and  he  will  use  them, 
make  no  mistake  about  it  The  threat  lies  not 
necessarily  in  what  will  happen  tomorrow,  but 
what  will  happen  the  day  after  tomorrow,  if  we 
do  not  act  now.  Winston  Churchill  put  it  best; 

Want  of  foresight.  unwillinKness  lo  act 
wtien  action  would  be  simple  and  effective, 
lack  of  clear  ttiinking,  confusion  of  counsel 
until  ttie  emergency  comes,  until  self-preser- 
vation strikes  its  jarring  gong— these  are  the 
features  which  constitute  the  endless  repeti- 
tion of  history. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  history  that  we  must 
avoid,  because  our  children  will  pay  ttie  price 

I  woukJ  )ust  like  to  interject  one  note  of  cau- 
tion into  this  debate — for  those,  whether  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  Arab  world,  or  anywhere  else, 
who  think  we  should  give  something  to  Sad- 
dam, who  think  we  should  press  Israel  to 
make  concessions  We  must  continue  to  cat- 
egorically reject  linkage.  It  is  unconscionable 
ttiat  Israel  be  made  a  victim  of  this  cnsis.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  solve  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem So  do  the  Israelis.  All  the  arabs  have  to 
do  IS  accept.  Israel's  existence.  Egypt  recog- 
nized the  State  of  Israel.  In  return,  they  got 
every  inch  of  the  Sinai  Desert,  although  Israel 
won  that  terntory  in  a  war  of  self-defense.  All 


problems  in  the  Middle  East  can  be  ad- 
dressed, but  the  solutions  must  be  based  on 
rationality  and  goodwill. 

To  those  who  oppose  this  bipiartisan  ap- 
proach. I  say  this:  I  respect  your  view.  I  know 
we  all  want  the  same  thing.  But  please, 
please,  ask  yourselves  this  question;  What  is 
the  cost  of  waiting'' 

Ask  yourselves  these  questions; 

Can  we  afford  to  waif 

Can  our  men  and  women  continue  to  sit  m 
the  desert,  away  from  their  loved  ones,  and  in 
many  cases  away  Irom  their  jobs  and  studies 
here  at  home'' 

Can  our  coalition  stand  the  erosion  of  sup- 
port that  may  come  in  the  interim'' 

Can  the  Kuwaiti  people  continue  to  suffer 
from  the  horrible  atrocities  they  have  been 
subjected  to'' 

Can  our  allies — Egypt.  Israel,  Turkey — con- 
tinue to  suffer  the  damage  to  their  economies 
caused  by  the  protraction  of  this  crisis'' 

Can  we  wait  around  while  a  vicious,  blood- 
thirsty dictator  holds  the  world  at  bay'' 

Can  we  wait  around  while  Saddam  makes  a 
mockery  of  civilized  norms  of  behaviour'' 

Please  ask  yourselves  these  questions 
Please  be  honest.  Please  vote  your  con- 
science 

Let's  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
President  during  this  trying  crisis 

With  God's  help,  we  may  just  be  able  to 
avoid  a  greater  catastrophe  later  on 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  arriving  at 
this  point  in  the  discussion  of  this  issue  has 
tjeen  very  difficult  and  painful.  I  would  like  to 
respectfully  share  with  you  my  views  at  this 
time. 

I  support  the  President.  I  support  the  troops 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield.  But  I  am  deeply 
disturtied  at  the  events  and  the  persons  who 
have  led  us  to  this  point  in  our  history.  I  have 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  our  troops  and 
will  support  all  efforts  to  give  them  the  nec- 
essary tools  to  fulfill  their  mission.  Hav/ing  said 
that,  the  most  important  support  we  can  give 
them  IS  to  do  our  utmost  to  keep  them  from 
having  to  use  these  tools. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  accept  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  resources  of  the  free  world 
through  the  United  Nations  have  failed  in  this 
instance  and  that  the  only  recourse  is  war. 
What  a  shame  and  how  sad  if  this  is  true  ttiat 
in  1991  the  world  admits  failure  for  a  peaceful, 
diplomatic  resolution  of  the  Kuwait  affair,  i 
support  the  U.N.  resolutions — that's  no  prob- 
len> — but  do  you  know  what  they  say''  Get  the 
Iraqi  troops  out  of  Kuwait.  That's  all  they  say. 

I  now  ask,  is  that  Emir  of  Kuwait  worth 
dying  for?  No.  Is  the  Emir  of  Kuwait  worth  one 
American  life''  No.  I  condemn  the  actions  of 
Mr.  Saddam  Hussein,  and  I  agree  he  is  a 
menace  to  that  area  of  the  wortd  and  possibly 
beyond.  I  think  that  what  he  has  done  should 
not  be  the  order  of  the  day.  but  under  the  U.N. 
resolutions  we  dnve  him  out  of  Kuwait.  Again, 
that's  all  they  say.  What  then,  what  have  we 
gamed"'  They  do  not  speak  of  chemical  weap- 
ons or  nuclear  weapons.  All  they  say  is  he's 
a  bad  guy  and  should  be  driven  out  of  Kuwait. 
Having  done  that,  what  have  we  gained.  I  re- 
spectfully ask? 

The  HamiltorvGephardt  resolution  does  not 
prohibit  the  President  from  acting.  All  it  says  is 
if  should  all  else  fail  then  Mr    President  you 
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tell  us  that's  the  case  and  we  will  act  togettier 
That's  all  It  says,  but  let's  do  it  togettier.  Mr 
President,  as  the  elected  repxesentatrves  of 
the  peop)le.  is  that  too  much  to  ask?  I  support 
you  Mr.  President,  but  my  conscience  and  my 
district  demand  ttiat  we  give  peace  a  chance 
first.  Should  that  not  be  humanly  possible  and 
war  IS  the  ultimate  need  I  would  be  with  you 
and  will  pray  that  it  be  achieved  with  ttie  least 
loss  of  life  possible  for  it  will  be  our  young 
people  in  great  part  that  will  bear  the  burden. 
God  bless  and  protect  them. 

With  all  my  mirxj.  txxty.  and  soul  I  pray  thai 
what  we  do  here  today  be  worthy  of  our  se'%'- 
ice  as  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  our  troops,  abroad,  and  our 
own  conscience. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr  Speaker  i  nse  in  sup- 
port of  the  bipartisan  resolution — backing  the 
U.N.  Security  Council 

I  wish,  frankly,  this  were  not  the  case  Be- 
cause although  through  this  resolution — war  is 
not  a  fact  on  January  15.  by  any  means — rl 
does  involve  great  nsk.  Risk  is  something  we 
try  to  avoid,  since  it  centers  on  something 
deep  within  every  px>littcian. 

But,  I  am  pjersuaded  that  now  is  the  time  to 
stand  up,  to  take  that  nsk.  If  we  do  not,  i  fear 
that  we  look  straight  into  ttie  tiarrel  of  higher 
nsks  for  our  chikjren.  our  children's  friends, 
and  our  grandchikjren. 

I  did  not  set  January  15,  as  a  decision  poinL 
The  United  Nations  did.  I  tiave  no  idea  whettv 
er  January  1 5  or  Felxuary  1 5  or  any  ottier 
date  IS  the  nght  date  But,  some  date  is,  since 
without  it,  things  will  drag  on  and  on,  and  it  is 
we  who  will  t>e  bled  dry  by  the  costs — not 
Iraq. 

If  that  hapjpens.  not  only  do  we  suffer,  txrt 
two  other  things  take  place 

First,  the  so-called  new  world  order  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  cold  war  would  be  pushed 
aside.  There  would  be  no  order — no  strengttv 
ening  of  the  United  Nations  to  evolve  as  the 
good  cop,  the  strong  laalance  wheel  of  the 
world. 

The  second  thing  to  take  place  would  be 
that  Saddam  Hussein  wouW  see  wittiout  even 
a  rap  on  the  knuckles  that  tie  coukj  bully  and 
intimidate  his  piart  of  ttie  world — not  ummpx)'- 
tant  to  us  in  ways  too  long  to  list 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sanctions  apjpxoach.  as  i 
understand  it.  pleads  for  time.  This  makes 
sense.  I  am  sympattietic  to  ttie  sanctions  ar- 
gument. I  woukf  like  to  see  ttiem  work.  I  come 
from  a  world  in  which  even  a  moderate  eco- 
nomic squeeze  can  be  brutal  on  people's 
lives.  Sanctions  are  powerful  tools.  If  pxjrsued. 
certain  questions  woukJ  follow.  Will  Saddam 
Hussein  be  weaker"'  The  answer  would  be 
yes.  Will  Saddam  Hussein  be  less  popxjiar'' 
Again,  the  answer  wouW  be  yes.  But.  what  i 
fear  IS  that  by  going  ttie  sanctions  route  alone, 
you  write  off  the  military  option  And,  if  you 
write  off  the  military  option,  you  cancel  ttie  one 
threat,  the  one  message  experts  say  Saddam 
Hussein  understands. 

Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say  that  if  ttie  only 
tool  you  have  is  a  hammer,  soon  everything 
begins  to  look  like  a  nail. 

This  IS  the  mindset  of  this  cagey,  wiiey, 
back  alley  smart  leader  of  Iraq,  according  to 
those  with  wtiom  I  talked  recently  m  Cairo — 
Egyptians.  Israelis,  leaders  of  over  30  African 
nations — m  ottier  words,  his  neighbors. 
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Now,  I  know  that  this  is  not  selt-contession 
hour.  But.  I  must  say  that  I  have  tried  to  pray 
for  peace,  lor  wisdom  in  making  my  vote  and 
other  subsequent  votes  The  Lord  gives  no 
easy  answers,  and  he  didn't  fail  me  in  this 
case 

Yet,  having  tieen  down  here  alx>ut  4  years. 
or>e  point  is  clear  You  can  only  do  what  you 
think  is  right  for  the  greatest  number,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  and  not  try  to  concoct  the  po- 
litical decision 

Sometimes  leaders  have  to  do  what  is  un- 
comtonaWe  The  putit-ofi,  let-ofhers-handle-it 
approach  has  its  merrts  There  are  times  wlien 
no  action  is  the  best  action 

But.  I  sense  that  this  is  not  one  of  those 
times  As  Richard  Murphy,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Syria,  totd  me  today,  it  is  a  rr>ean, 
brutal  scene  over  there  in  Iraq  This  is  a  man 
who  already  has  killed  500.000 — not  of  the 
enemy,  txrt  of  his  own  people  It  is  reported  by 
our  Embassy  m  Cairo  that  m  a  not -so-distant 
dispute  about  milrtary  strategy,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein pulled  out  a  revolver  and  shot  dead  one 
of  his  generals  in  front  of  all  the  other  battalion 
commanders 

For  us  there  IS  one  lesson.  II  we  want 
p)eace.  we  must  put  ourselves  inside  the 
head — not  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  but 
ol  a  man  who  watches  for  any  weakness,  any 
sign  ol  hesitation 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  through  C-SPAN 
and  CNN  the  eyes  of  Saddam  Hussein  are  on 
us  Our  talk  and  our  action  tomorrow  will  send 
the  one  signal  he  has  been  waiting  for. 

II  we  are  resolute,  unified  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  will  move  If  we  stutter,  he  will 
hold 

I  cannot  be  sure  of  any  future  event,  but  I 
am  told  that  depending  on  the  Saturday  vote. 
Saddam  Hussem  is  looking  lor  a  way  to  back 
down,  yet  not  lose  face 

He  will  not  give  us  that  satisfaction  More 
than  probably  he  will  not  give  it  to  the  United 
Nations  which  he  holds  in  contempt.  He  may 
give  it  to  the  Saudis,  probably  the  PLO 

But.  everything  is  on  hold  until  we  give  the 
signal 

As  proven  by  the  Iranian  war.  this  man  has 
an  obsession  about  not  looking  weak  He 
does  not  want  to  appear  as  if  he  had  been 
poshed  But  he  will  play  the  hand  out  right  to 
the  last  card  l  plead  with  you,  then  let  us  not 
fold  prematurely 

i  have  had  great  difficulty  coming  to  this  de- 
cision, with  great  uncertainties  having  talked 
with  hundreds  of  people  m  and  out  of  the 
southern  tier  of  New  York — listening  to  their 
cries  tor  peace 

But.  you  see.  I  cry  tor  peace,  too  I'm  afraid 
this  IS  not  the  issue 

The  issue  is  how  best  to  achieve  it.  And,  I 
guess  I  come  down  on  the  side  of  standing  tall 
rather  than  standing  aside 

Good  people  differ,  and  i  don't  claim  to 
have  all  the  answers  I  certainly  donl  claim  to 
be  a  Middle  Eastern  psychologist,  or  a  student 
of  dictators  I  )ust  have  a  sense  having  come 
back  only  Thursday  from  Cairo,  that  now  is 
tt>e  time  to  be  firm 

If  not.  then  conflct  will  tall,  as  if  did  after  Mr 
Chamberlain  in  the  1930'S.  on  the  shoulders 
of  others  at  far,  far  greater  cost 

I  support  our  President  I  support  the  United 
Nations  of  this  wortd,  arrayed  tor  the  first  time 


in  history — hand  in  hand — against  a  man  who 
in  time  can  only  produce  a  holocaust.  This  we 
cannot  allow  to  happen. 

I  now  pray  that  what  we  do  here  helps  to 
avoid,  not  promote  conflict 

Mr  COSTELLO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  Be- 
fore I  explain  my  reasons  lor  supporting  this 
resolution.  I  would  first  like  to  commend  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  bringing  this  issue 
to  ttie  floor  lor  a  lull  debate  Mr  Foley.  Mr 
Michel,  and  the  Rules  Committee  have  al- 
lowed amf)le  time  for  all  Members  to  be  heard 
on  this  issue 

These  are  very  difficult  times  for  our  country 
and  for  each  and  every  Member  ol  the  US 
Congress  The  vole  that  we  are  to  cast  on 
Saturday  will  be  the  most  important  vote  of 
our  careers  I  cannot  imgame  a  more  difficult 
decision  than  one  that  may  lay  the  lives  ol 
thousands  ol  American  soldiers  on  the  line 

As  you  know,  my  son  is  a  very  proud  21- 
year-old  infantry  paratrooper  with  the  82d  Air- 
borne of  the  United  States  Army  He  has  been 
in  Saudi  Arabia  since  August  of  last  year  He 
IS  not  in  Riyadh  or  tucked  away  in  a  sale 
place  like  some  might  imagine,  he  is  in  the 
sand  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

If  we  go  to  war  it  is  almost  certain  that  my 
son  will  be  one  of  the  first  on  the  ground  to 
see  action 

My  son  enlisted  in  tfie  U.S.  Army  and  volun- 
teered lor  the  82d  Airtxjrne  Division,  a  first 
strike  special  forces  unit  He  left  college  to 
enter  the  US  Army  He  is  a  very  proud  Amer- 
ican and  feels  a  sense  of  obligation  to  serve 
his  country  He  never  intended  to  t>e  a  career 
soldier  nor  does  he  intend  to  stay  m  the  Army 
(jast  his  2-year  enlistment.  He  told  me  when 
he  enlisted  that  he  wanted  to  do  everything  he 
could  possibly  do  in  a  2-year  period 

God  willing,  he  will  return  to  southwestern  Il- 
linois to  complete  college  and  pursue  a  law 
career 

My  son  is  proud  to  represent  this  country — 
he  IS  proud  to  wear  his  uniform.  He  has  been 
well  trained,  he  is  both  physically  and  mentally 
prepared  to  go  into  combat  I  hope  and  pray 
that  my  son  arxj  the  400,000  troops  that  are 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  never  receive  the  order  to 
go  to  war  But  if  they  do.  they  are  well  pre- 
pared, well  trained  and  ready  lor  war  If  we  go 
to  war,  my  son  and  thousands  like  him  will  win 
the  war  and  make  us  very  proud 

This  detMte  is  not  just  atxout  the  wellare  ol 
my  son  or  any  one  soldier  serying  in  the  Per- 
sian Gull  This  detiate  is  about  how  we  best 
accomplish  the  goal  ol  getting  Saddam  Hus- 
sein out  ol  Kuwait  I  have  heard  it  said  m  this 
Chamber  and  m  the  media  that  some  "liberal 
Democrats"  will  never  vole  lor  war  I  have  not 
ruled  out  war  l  believe  that  we  as  Memt)ers 
ol  the  House  o<  Representatives — the  people  s 
Representatives — have  an  obligation  to  ex- 
haust every  available  option  belore  resorting 
to  war 

In  supporting  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolu- 
tion, I  have  not  ruled  out  war  and  the  Hamil- 
ton-Gephardt resolution  does  not  rule  out  war 
Hamilton-Gephardt  simply  gives  economic 
sanctions  and  international  diplomacy  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  work 

I  have  supported  President  Bush  m  the  de- 
cisions he  has  rnade  thus  far  m  the  Persian 


Gulf  I  told  him  so  in  early  December  at  a  so- 
cial function  at  tfie  White  House  I  told  him 
that  I  lett  that  he  was  doing  a  good  job  and 
that  his  administration  sf>ould  be  commended 

The  Department  ol  Defense — tf>e  military 
arx3  the  Uniform  Transportation  Command' 
Military  Airlift  Command  at  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  in  my  congressional  district  in  Belleville. 
IL.  has  done  a  phenomenal  job  in  moving  peo- 
ple, troops,  and  suF)plies  to  the  Middle  East 

I  intend  to  continue  to  support  the  President 
However.  I  am  not  willing  to  abdicate  my  re- 
sponsibility and  give  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  declare  war  when  there  is  sutwtantiai 
evidence  that  economic  sanctions  and  inter- 
national diplomacy  are  working 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  economic 
sanctions  and  international  diplomacy  are  in 
fact  worVing  When  President  Bush  asked  the 
United  Nations  to  support  an  economic  (block- 
ade in  August,  the  President  said  that  it  will 
take  time  ar>d  he  asked  the  American  people 
to  be  patient 

In  every  briefing  here  on  the  Hill  and  m  the 
Middle  East  thai  I  have  attended,  experts  have 
stated  that  economic  sanctions  are  worVmg. 
the  question  is  how  long  will  it  take  for  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  international  diplomacy  to 
run  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  No  one  has  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  Experts  disagree  but 
predict  anywhere  from  3  to  1 2  months  Gen- 
eral SchwarzkopI  stated  m  a  brielmg  m  Ri- 
yadh. Saudi  Arabia  that  economic  sanctions 
were  working  He  said  the  only  question  is 
how  long  do  we  want  to  wait  In  fact.  97  per- 
cent ol  Iraq's  exports  have  been  cut  oil  Fifty 
percent  ol  Iraq's  GNP  comes  from  the  sale  ol 
Oil  The  sanctions  m  eflect  have  cut  the  GNP 
ol  Iraq  by  50  percent  When  we  have  a  2-  or 
3-percent  drop  in  our  GNP  m  this  country, 
there  IS  a  panic  I  cannot  imagine  how  the 
American  people  would  react  to  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  our  GNP 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  face  two  options  to 
accomplish  our  goals  in  the  Pensan  Gulf 

First,  we  can  either  abdicate  our  responsibil- 
ity and  turn  the  decision  over  to  President 
Bush  to  do  whatever  he  chooses  at  anytime 

Second,  we  can  give  economic  sanctions 
and  international  diplomacy  a  reasonable 
length  ol  time  to  work 

There  IS  no  question  m  my  mmq  that  the 
only  course  to  lollow  is  the  course  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  international  diplomacy 

If  the  President  after  a  reasonable  time  can 
demonstrate  to  the  Congress  that  economic 
sanctions  and  diplomacy  have  failed,  we  can 
always  give  tfie  President  the  authonzation  to 
take  this  country  to  war 

It  economic  sanctions  and  international  di- 
plomacy are  not  given  a  reasonable  time  to 
work,  we  will  never  know  il  peace  could  have 
prevailed 

I  am  not  willing  to  go  back  to  southwestern 
Illinois  in  my  congressional  district  and  tell  the 
families  ol  those  who  have  loved  ones  in  tfie 
Middle  East  that  economic  sanctions  were 
working  but  we  did  not  hiave  the  patience  to 
wait  a  reasonable  length  ol  time  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  succeed  Instead,  we  sent  your 
sons,  daughters,  husbands,  and  wives  into 
combat 

Finally.  I  want  President  Bush  and  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  wfien  the  debate  con- 
cludes and  the  votes  are  counted  that  I  will 


acc«pt  th«  will  of  the  peoples'  representatives 
and  support  the  decision  of  this  body. 

I  support  the  Hamitton-Gephardt  resolution 
because  I  know  that  K  is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  gath- 
ered here  today  to  debate  the  most  momen- 
tous decision  any  Member  of  this  Congress 
will  ever  face — tfie  decision  wtiether  to  commit 
our  Nation  to  war  in  the  Persian  GuH.  or  to 
stay  ttie  course  of  economic  sanctions  in  hope 
of  a  peaceful  solution  to  tfie  gulf  crisis.  As  I 
listen  to  this  det>ate,  l  am  torn,  t>ecause  many 
Members  of  this  House  wtiose  advice  and 
opinions  I  respect  on  this  Issue  are  split  be- 
tween auttwrlzing  the  immediate  use  of  force 
and  continuing  to  enforce  the  sanctions.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  sound  arguments  in  favor 
of  each  option. 

No  one  in  this  House  believes  in  appease- 
ment. All  of  us  share  the  conviction  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  must  remove  his  troops  from  Ku- 
wait. But  as  we  debate  the  means  by  which 
this  withdrawal  is  to  be  affected.  I  come  back 
again  and  again  to  what  I  believe  is  an  ines- 
capable fact — once  we  commit  troops  to  com- 
bat in  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  is  no  turning 
back  to  seek  a  peaceful,  diplomatk;  resolution 
of  this  crisis.  And  because  this  is  true.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  make  every  effort,  take  every 
extra  step,  toward  a  peaceful  solution  In  the 
gulf.  Have  we  exhausted  those  efforts?  I  think 
not. 

The  decision  to  make  war  is  an  awesome 
one.  I  am  moved  by  the  words  of  Speaker 
Foley,  who  said  tfnat  If  a  Member  has  any 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  commiting  our 
chlkjren  to  war.  he  or  she  sfiould  err  on  the 
side  of  peace.  Though  I  am  tempted  by  the 
desire  we  all  share  to  remove  Saddam  Hus- 
sein from  Kuwait  by  force  of  arms.  I  am  not 
completely  convinced  that  this  Is  the  path  our 
Nation  should  follow.  And  so.  I  am  supporting 
the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolirtion  to  continue 
diptomatc  efforts  and  the  economic  sanctions 
Imposed  by  the  United  Nations  upon  Iraq. 

Many  of  those  Members  who  support  aL>- 
thorization  of  the  use  of  force  in  the  region 
have  evoked  the  notion  of  a  "New  Work! 
Order"  to  justify  their  vote  for  war.  I,  too.  have 
a  vision  of  our  world  in  tfie  post-cold  war  era. 
I  believe  in  the  rule  of  International  law,  in  tfie 
peaceful  resolution  of  international  conflicts, 
and  In  the  vital  importance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Many  peo- 
ple feel  that  unless  we  go  to  war,  international 
law  will  never  govem  the  actions  of  nations, 
that  the  United  Nations  will  never  be  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  of  International  stability  and 
peace.  But  I  say  to  tfiose  Members,  that  the 
Idea  that  we  can  enforce  International  law 
through  peaceful  means  alone,  witfxjut  the 
horrors  of  war.  is  not  a  Utopian  goal  to  be 
reached  sonne  day  in  tfie  future — that  day  is 
here.  now. 

Saddam  Hussein  Is  a  ruthless  dictator, 
whose  actions  against  his  own  people  and  the 
people  of  Kuwait  are  Infamous  and  reprehen- 
sible. I  want  him  out  of  Kuwait  as  strongly  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  House.  The  time 
may  come  when  this  Nation  must  go  to  war  to 
ensure  the  freedom  of  ttie  Kuwaiti  people,  and 
further  the  rule  of  law  and  tfie  preservation  of 
peace  In  the  regk)n.  But  I  believe  the  time  has 


not  yet  come  when  we  have  no  other  option 
but  ttie  last,  most  horrible  recourse  of  war. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CalHomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  62,  sponsored  by  my  good  friends 
Mr.  Michel  and  Mr.  Solarz.  I  am  also  proud 
that  my  name  appears  on  this  most  important 
legislation  as  an  original  cosponsor. 

My  decision  to  vote  to  give  President  Bush 
the  authority  he  may  require  to  use  armed 
force  to  evtet  Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait  is 
not  taken  ligfitty.  None  of  us  wants  to  send 
young  men  and  women  into  battle.  The  fact 
that  I  have  a  nephew.  Don  Doman  Jr..  serving 
on  ttie  U.S.S.  Ranger  as  Naval  flight  officer, 
an  AWACS  controller,  on  an  E2-C  Hawkeye 
makes  it  even  more  difficult.  And  just  let  me 
say  that  everyone  in  my  family  is  very  proud 
of  Don  and  the  job  he  volunteered  to  tackle. 

But  frankly  I  now  see  no  other  way  to  ac- 
complish our  goals  in  the  gulf.  Let  us  hope 
that  after  this  vote  today  Hussein  gets  the 
message  and  gets  out  of  Kuwait  fortfiwith. 
though  I  am  not  holding  my  breath.  We  seem 
to  be  dealing  with  an  irrational  man  locked  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  at  least  by  our  standards.  But 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  even  by  Middle 
Eastern  standards  Saddam,  a  secular  dictator 
who  seems  bent  on  martyrdom,  is  somewhat 
unusLial. 

After  countless  briefings  on  the  issue  and  a 
first-hand  look  at  the  situation  on  the  ground 
In  Saudi  Aratjia.  I  had  been  hopeful  that  sanc- 
tions alone  would  be  enough  to  drive  Hussein 
from  Kuwait.  I  have  come  to  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  sanctions  alone  cannot  do  the  job. 
PreskJent  Bush  needs  the  big  stick  and  the 
flexibility  the  auttiorlty  to  use  force  will  give 
him  H  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  solving 
this  problem  peacefully,  without  sacrificing  our 
principles.  If.  however  Saddam  remains  un- 
convinced in  the  face  of  a  very  real  military 
threat  and  sanctions,  then  we  must  not  shrink 
from  our  duty  to  Impose  the  will  of  the  United 
Nations  by  force.  If  it  comes  to  that  I  know  our 
military  personnel  will  do  their  duty  with  cour- 
age and  convtetlon.  and  they  will  get  the  job 
done  quickly. 

First  let  me  address  the  question  of  sanc- 
tions. Now  I  know  that  most  of  those  who  op- 
pose this  resolution  do  so  because  they  be- 
lieve that  sanctions  are  working  and  will  con- 
tinue to  squeeze  Hussein,  eventually  driving 
him  out  of  Kuwait. 

But  tfiere  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe 
that  sanctions  alone  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
our  objectives.  Indeed,  those  advocating  such 
a  position  cannot  say  with  any  certainty  that 
the  international  coalition  now  an-ayed  against 
Iraq  will  be  able  to  sustain  sanctions. 

Will  Germany,  given  Its  costly  obligations  in 
the  East,  be  willing  to  continue  subsidizing 
those  front  line  nations  hurt  by  the  embargo? 

Will  Japan,  which  sees  this  as  an  American 
problem,  not  a  Japanese  one?  As  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said: 

Japan's  security  has  l)een  assured  by  some- 
body else  for  so  longr  that  security  Is  like  air; 
there  Isn't  any  sense  that  someone  has  to 
pay  for  It.  The  U.S.  would  have  to  be  In  the 
Middle  East  anyway,  some  say,  so  why 
should  Japan  pay  the  U.S.  to  act  In  the 
American  Interest? 

And  will  tfiose  front  line  countries  of  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  so  forth,  be  able  to  sustain  ttie  em- 
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bargo  in  the  face  of  economk:  disk)cations  and 
rTx>unting  economic  pressure?  No  one  can 
say. 

But  we  can  all  be  pretty  sure  that  the  k>nger 
the  embargo  Is  in  place,  ttie  more  porous  it 
will  tjecome.  As  one  of  tfie  former  American 
hostages  In  Iraq  told  me  just  a  couple  of  days 
ago,  smuggling  is  a  way  of  Ufe  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  no  amount  of  bkx^kading  will  be 
able  to  stop  it.  Almost  aU  ttie  hostages  I  spoke 
y^  saw  definite  signs  that  ttiere  was  severe 
leakage  In  the  embargo. 

In  stiort,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  sanctions  will  become  more  effec- 
tive. In  fact.  It  is  likely  sanctkxis  will  be  less  ef- 
fective: tfie  Iraqis  will  surely  find  ways  around 
them  and  will  make  economk;  adjustments  to 
minimize  their  impact. 

If  the  threat  of  military  annihilabon  combined 
with  sanctions — the  current  polcy — is  not 
enough  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein  of  the 
error  of  this  ways,  what  reason  is  there  to  be- 
lieve that  sanctions  alone  will  be  successful? 
And  how  long  are  those  of  you  advocating 
sanctions  willing  to  give  your  polk^y  time  to 
work?  One  year?  Five  years?  Ten  years?  And 
what  If  sanctions  break  down  and  HLiSsein  be- 
comes stronger  as  a  result?  Will  anyone  want 
to  use  force  then? 

Now  let  me  turn  to  tfie  questk>n  of  tfie  mo- 
rality of  wfiat  we  are  about  to  do  here.  Many 
of  the  opponents  of  the  Solarz-Mtofiel  resolih 
tlon  have  made  the  case  that  the  military  op- 
tion will  needlessly  result  In  casuaRles  and 
that  tfx»e  of  us  authorizing  the  use  of  force 
will  have  the  rrwral  responsibility  of  that  deci- 
sion. But  those  opposed  to  the  use  of  force 
must  also  be  heW  to  account  for  tfie  moral  de- 
cision shouW  their  skle  prevail.  Let's  not  forget 
tfiat  Hussein  already  has  the  blood  of  half  a 
millkjn  dead  on  his  hands,  not  to  mention  ttie 
hundreds  of  tfiousands  of  otfier  casualties  di- 
rectly caused  by  his  actk>ns.  If  he  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  power,  wliat  reason  is  tfiere  to 
believe  he  won't  kill  another  half  a  million  be- 
fore he  IS  through?  Whtoh  is  likely  to  cost 
more  lives,  the  use  of  force  now.  or  an  un- 
checked Hussein  running  amok  in  tfie  Middle 
East. 

This  issue  was  thoughtfully  addressed  t>y 
George  Weigel  of  the  Ethk»  and  Public  Poikiry 
Center.  Mr.  Weigel  Is  perhaps  the  leading 
American  authority  of  the  Catholk:  just-war  tra- 
dltk>n.  In  the  case  of  Hussein,  Weigel  claims 
that  amied  resistance  wouW  fall  wfthin  the 
just-war  doctrine  because  "what  Is  being  de- 
termined In  the  gulf  Is  wtiether  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  pdttksal  and  economk;  order  in 
Intemattonal  publk;  life,  or  whether  we  will  de- 
scend In  Hobbes's  war  of  all  against  all." 

Weigel  also  ekxfjenOy  makes  a  point  that  i 
have  been  making,  to  wit  that  voting  either 
way  involves  unpleasant  moral  choices. 

There  Is  no  escape  from  moral  responsibil- 
ity In  these  matters.  Those  who  urge  a  pro- 
portional and  discriminate  u»e  of  armed 
force  against  Saddam  Hussein  take  on  the 
moral  responsibility  for  their  action;  which 
will,  tragically  but  certainly,  include  the 
killing  of  innocent*. 

This  Is  my  position  and  I  accept  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Weigel  continues. 

But  It  should  also  be  understood  that  those 
who  reject  the  use  of  mllltarj'  force,  in  the 
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case  of  Saddam  Hussein,  have  not  been  ab- 
solved from  moral  responsibility  for  what 
follows:  which  win,  certainly.  Include  the 
killing  of  Innocents,  and  In  lanfe  numbers 

Indeed.  I  think  this  is  a  critically  important 
point.  For  m  Vietnam,  the  antiwar  left  got  its 
way  in  the  end  and  we  all  know  what  followed: 
the  killing  fields,  reeducation  camps,  boat  peo- 
ple, new  economic  zones,  the  Vietnamese 
gulag,  the  Bamtxx)  Curtain,  and  so  forth  Well 
over  a  million  peopte  lost  their  lives  because 
the  United  States  was  driven  out  ol  Indochina 
by  the  American  left  The  antiwar  crowd, 
which  thought  itself  so  morally  supenor.  has 
never  been  held  to  account  for  the  ghastly 
outcome  of  its  policy  So  i  think  it  is  important 
to  point  It  out  before  we  make  these  decisions 
that  both  positions  have  rrxjral  consequences 
And  I  think  history  has  shown  that  confronting 
evil  early  and  decisively  will,  m  the  end.  save 
more  lives  This  is  the  policy  we  should  have 
used  against  Hitler. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  next  point,  the  com- 
parison of  Hussein  to  Hitler  Some  t)elieve  it  is 
an  accurate  comparison,  others  say  it  is  ab- 
surd Well,  the  answer  really  depends  on 
which  Hitler  you  are  talking  about  i  happen  to 
think  it  IS  a  very  accurate  comparison  of  the 
Hitler  of  the  midthirties  As  Norman  Podhoreti 
recently  wrote; 

When  Hitler  occupied  the  Rhineland  In 
1936,  a  moment  which  roughly  corresponds  to 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq,  he  had  not 
yet  attained  to  the  level  of  evil  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  already  reached  in  launching  a 
pointless  war  against  Iran  that  resulted  In  a 
million  casualities.  in  using  poison  gas 
against  his  own  Kurdish  citizens,  and  in  the 
grisly  atrocities  he  has  committed  in  Ku- 
wait. Nor  was  the  Hitler  of  1936  as  powerful 
as  he  later  became,  which  Is  why  there  Is 
general  agreement  that  he  could  have  been 
stopped  (and  a  larger  war  averted)  by  early 
resistance 

indeed,  the  comparison  doesn't  end  there 
The  Baath  Party's  leading  ideolog.  Michel 
Aflaq,  wtx)  remained  closely  associated  with 
the  Iraqi  regime  until  his  death  in  1989.  was. 
according  to  one  historian,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  Hitler"  and  other  German  Fascists.  Indeed. 
Aflaq  saw  m  Nazi  Germany  a  model  for  his 
ideas  of  a  synthesis  t)efween  nationalism  and 
socialism 

The  Hrtlerian  use  of  terror  by  Hussein  to 
maintain  control  of  the  population  has  been 
well  documented  Hussein  personally  con- 
ducted t^ie  war  with  Iran,  much  as  Hitler  took 
control  ot  Germany's  army  in  World  War  II 
Hussein  speaks  ol  doomsday  weapons  that 
will  "astonish  our  enemies  and  fascinate  our 
friends."  much  as  Hitler  held  out  tx)pe  that  his 
scientists  would  develop  such  weapons  to 
save  the  Third  Reich  And  txDth  are  willing  to 
lay  waste  to  their  countries  in  service  of  their 
megalomania 

When  I  was  'n  Israel  recently.  I  asked  the 
Pnme  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister  and 
many  ottier  elected  officials  if  they  were  put  off 
in  any  way  by  the  comparison  ol  Hussem  and 
Hitler  To  a  man  they  said  absolutely  not.  that 
It  was  a  valid  comparison 

III  give  Eliot  A  Cohen  ol  Johns  Hopkins 
University  tfie  last  word  on  this, 

I'nless  we  «. rush  i Saddam  Husselni  and  bat- 
ter his  war  machine  we  will  open  the  way  to 
schemes  .>f  Iraqi  hegemony  In  the  Arab  world 
fed   ^y   vast   financial   resources,   a  surprls- 
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ingly  sophisticated  technological  base, 
absolute  ruthlessness  The  stakes  are  •  •  • 
the  very  nature  of  the  world  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  Inhabit  A  world  safe  for 
Saddam  Hussein  is  a  world  safe,  ultimately, 
for  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  warfare 
waged  to  feed  or.  In  defensive  desperation,  to 
thwart  the  ambition  of  Saddam  and  his  ilk 
That  world  looms  less  than  ten  years  ahead 
of  us.  The  Hitler  analogy  may  be  overdone, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day  there  Is  a  good  bit 
to  be  said  for  it. 

Now  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
received  from  some  ol  the  leftwing  groups 
which  have  discovered  a  convergence  of  aims 
with  Saddam  Hussem  these  posters  proclaim- 
ing "No  Blood  For  Oil  '  Done  in  a  sort  ot  cross 
tietween  Communist  and  Fascist  art.  the  p)ost- 
ers.  as  usual,  ascntae  the  basest  of  motives 
for  US  actions.  Now  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  IS  going  to  come  before  you  and  claim 
that  oil  doesn't  have  a  major  role  m  this  crisis. 
It  clearly  does  Oil  is  a  vital  national  interest 
But  it  IS  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  access  to  oil 
IS  any  more  vital  to  tfie  United  Stales  than  lor 
other  countries,  especially  Third  World  coun- 
tries. For  if  the  advanced  industrial  economies 
of  tt>e  West  suffer  from  oil  disruptions,  the 
poor  countnes  of  the  Third  World  will  suffer  as 
well,  perhaps  even  more,  resulting  in  rrwre  in- 
stability in  many  emerging  democracies,  and 
more  poverty  and  death.  Oil.  as  vulgar  as  it 
sounds.  IS  a  vital  commodity.  Even  Jimmy 
Carter  understood  that,  which  is  why  he  said 
the  gulf  was  within  "the  vital  interests  ot  the 
United  States"  and  that  he  would  go  to  war  to 
protect  hostile  powers  from  dominating  that  re- 
gion, the  so-called  Carter  doctnne 

But  oil  IS  not  the  only  reason,  or  the  most 
important  reason,  that  we  are  engaged  in  the 
gulf.  In  my  view  the  most  compelling  reason 
for  our  intervention  is  to  contain  aggression, 
and  Hussein's  aggression  is  of  a  particularly 
VICIOUS  variety  Now  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  make  the  case  that  aggression 
occurs  all  over  the  world  without  our  interven- 
tion, for  instance  in  Red  China  or  the  Baltics 
Well  I  would  reply  that  the  United  States  can- 
not confront  all  aggression  everywfiere  But 
where  we  can  confront  aggression  with  ac- 
ceptable losses  and  while  maintaining  our 
principles,  we  sfx)uld  do  so — if  all  else  fails  In 
the  case  of  the  gull,  we  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  do  the  job 

And  as  I  said.  Hussem  is  a  particularly  bru- 
tal man.  Any  doubts  as  to  his  brutality  should 
have  been  dispelled  with  the  Amnesty  Inter- 
national report  on  the  atrocities — no  other 
word  will  do — committed  m  occupied  Kuwait 
Now  many  ol  my  liberal  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  conservatives  have  em- 
braced the  Amnesty  International  report  be- 
cause we  are  often  at  odds  with  that  group 
because  of  its  Socialist  sympathies  In  this 
case,  fiowever,  there  is  so  much  corroborating 
evidence  and  so  many  eyewitness  accounts 
that  the  Amnesty  repwrt  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  compilation  of  what  we  already  know 
That  IS  the  reason  conservatives  can  feel 
comlortat)le  with  Amnesty's  report 

Having  said  that,  the  reports  out  ol  Kuwait 
are  truly  grisly  Hussein"s  torturers  have 
learned  their  lessons  well  from  the  Soviets, 
the  Cubans,  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Nazis. 
and  the  Rumanians  One  of  thie  thirty  ex-hos- 
tages I  recently  spoke  with  said  that  he  wit 
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nessed  an  entire  Kuwaiti  family — a  husband, 
wife,  and  three  young  children,  the  oldest  only 
alx)ut  7  years  old — executed  by  Iraqi  soldiers 
for  hiding  a  British  citizen  m  their  apartment 
This  type  of  atrocity  has  tieen  repeated  God 
only  knows  how  often  all  over  Kuwait 

For  Hussein"s  goal  has  been  to  destroy  all 
traces  c*  Kuwait  and  the  Kuwaiti  people  One 
of  the  first  acts  committed  by  Iraq  after  its  con- 
quest ol  Kuwait  was  to  destroy  the  docu- 
mentation of  all  Kuwaitis,  the  personnel  files  of 
the  entire  country,  if  you  will  He  then  urged 
Iraqis  to  move  into  Kuwait  m  an  effort  to  re- 
populate  tfie  country  with  Iraqis,  thus  truly 
making  it  the  19th  Province  of  Iraq.  This  is  a 
version  of  Hitler's  policy  of  Let>ensraum.  or  in- 
creasing the  living  space  lor  Germans  m  the 
east  The  Vietnamese  have  also  attempted 
this  in  Cambodia  It  is  a  policy  which  is,  at  its 
heart,  genocidal 

This  should  surprise  no  one  Saddam  and 
the  men  he  surrounds  himself  with  have  a  his- 
tory ol  brutality  that  is  truly  extraordinary,  even 
by  the  inflated  standards  of  the  ?Oth  century 
His  inner  circle  consists  ot  relatives  and  loyal- 
ists drawn  from  his  hometown  of  Takrit  But 
they  resemble  a  Mafia  don  and  family  more 
than  a  government.  As  one  historian  wrote: 

Iraq  is  run  as  a  private  preser\'e  of  Saddam 
and  his  inner  clique.  He  distributes  wealth, 
assigning  sectors  to  his  family  and  other 
tlose  associates  to  control  and  to  milk 

For  example,  those  Scud  missiles  we  are  all 
concerned  about  were  purchased  by  Husayn 
Kamil  ai-Majid.  Saddam's  son-m-law  and  the 
second  most  powerful  man  m  Iraq,  who  pock- 
eted a  S60  million  commission  on  the  deal 
Dick  Cheney  eat  your  heart  out  The  Hussem 
mob  has  its  hands  m  almost  every  business  m 
Iraq  and  they  live  high  as  a  result  In  short,  it 
IS  a  gangster  state  Why  President  George 
Bush  has  to  address  this  thug  as  Excellency 
IS  I'll  never  know  He  is  not  a  head  ot  state, 
but  a  mass  murderer 

Let  me  close  by  saymg  that  l  pray  force 
wont  t>e  necessary  to  evict  Saddam  Hussem 
from  Kuwait  But  if  war  does  come,  i  know  our 
fighting  men  and  women  will  cover  themselves 
in  glory,  and  that  we  will  be  victorious  in  a  fair- 
ly short  time 

Our  cause  is  just  Our  people  are  ready 
The  Nation  is  united  We  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  do  the  job  I  know  we  will  not  fail. 

It  is  always  easy  to  vote  against  a  resolution 
like  this  and  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  peace- 
maker But  that  would  be  a  phony  peace,  and 
tor  future  victims  ol  Saddam  Hussem  it  would 
be  the  peace  of  the  grave  i,  therefore,  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Solarz-Michel 
resolution 

Mr  SWETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  stand  before 
you  today  faced  with  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  I  should  vote  m  suc)port  of  a  resolution 
which  authorizes  the  President,  i(  necessary, 
to  use  torce  to  end  Iraq's  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait 

The  crisis  in  the  Persian  GuH  is  a  deadly 
and  explosive  situation  Clearly,  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  at  stake  Already,  two  New 
Hampshire  servicemen  have  given  up  their 
lives  to  this  cause 

Air  Force  Capl  Michael  Chmburg.  26.  of 
Durham  was  killed  on  Jan  8.  1991,  when  the 
fighter  let  he  was  piloting  crashed  m  Saudi 
Arabia     Captain    Chintxirg    served    heroically 
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with  the  388th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  of  the  Air 
Force  He  was  a  1982  graduate  of  Oyster 
River  High  Scfiool 

Manne  Capt.  Gary  Dillion.  29,  of  Concord 
died  on  Oct.  8.  1990.  when  his  helicopter 
crashed  in  tfie  Saudi  Arabian  desert  during  a 
night  mission.  Captain  Dillion  was  a  1978 
graduate  of  Concord  High  School. 

It  IS  important  to  their  memory  that  we  act 
with  courage  and  conviction  when  facing  the 
crisis  before  us. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  tieing 
asked  to  help  clean  up  a  mess  that  was  at 
least  partially  created  by  the  past  failure  of 
US  foreign  policy  to  deal  in  a  timely  and  mor- 
ally correct  fashion  with  the  terrorist  regime  of 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Because  of  our  preoccupation  with  the 
power  of  Iran  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  American 
foreign  policymakers  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
Iraq's  atrocious  record  on  human  rights  and  its 
support  of  terrorism  against  United  States  citi- 
zens Instead  of  imposing  economic  sanctions 
on  Iraq  for  its  senseless  and  brutal  use  of  ter- 
ror, the  country  was  removed  from  the  list  ol 
terrorist  nations  arxj  soon  tiecame  the  second 
largest  importer  of  United  States  gram  prod- 
ucts 

When  an  Iraqi  pilane  fired  a  missile  at  a 
United  States  warship  in  1987,  killing  34 
American  seamen,  administration  policy- 
makers accepted  a  half-hearted  apology  from 
Iraqi  diplomats  in  order  to  maintain  good  rela- 
tions between  our  countries 

Even  2  years  ago,  when  Saddam  Hussein 
used  poison  gas  to  kill  5,000  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, the  administration  was  not  courageous 
enough  to  mrtiale  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq. 

The  failure  to  develop  and  implement  an  ag- 
gressive national  energy  policy  has  left  us  far 
too  dependent  on  oil  fields  in  the  Middle  East 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  use  of  renewable 
and  alternative  energy  sources — such  as  co- 
generation  and  solar  power — we  have  sat  by 
idly,  importing  more  and  nx)re  foreign  oil  over 
the  piast  decade 

If.  during  that  time,  we  had  invested  even  a 
fraction  of  what  we  are  now  spending  on  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  into  research  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energies,  our  increased 
energy  independence  would  have  made  us 
considerably  stronger 

Even  today,  2  years  into  the  current  admin- 
istration and  5  months  after  the  brutal  and 
tdoody  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  still  has  no  formal  energy  fxjl- 
icy.  I  stand  before  you,  Mr  Speaker,  4  days 
t)efore  the  January  15  deadline  is  due  to  ex- 
pire, as  an  angry  witness  to  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  develop  a  framework  for  en- 
couraging our  Nation's  independence  from  for- 
eign oil. 

Ottier  Members  of  this  House — some  of 
wfiom  have  served  in  this  body  since  before  I 
was  born — have  said  this  is  the  most  difficult 
vote  they  have  fiad  to  cast  in  their  entire  con- 
gressional careers.  It  is  even  more  difficult  for 
me,  being  my  first  substantive  vote  and  con> 
ing  little  more  than  a  week  after  I  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  long  and  hard 
to  the  impassioned  arguments  made  by  my 
colleagues  on  tx)th  sides  of  the  issues  and 
have  reflected  on  the  feelings  of  my  constitu- 


ents in  New  Hampshire,  many  of  wfiom  have 
contacted  me  during  the  last  2  weeks.  After 
truly  anguished  reflection,  I  have  decided  that 
only  by  authonzing  the  President  to  use  force, 
if  that  becomes  necessary,  can  we  accomplish 
the  vital  and  just  objectives  and  achieve  ob- 
servance of  the  U.N.  Security  Council's  resolu- 
tions in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

At  this  time  in  history,  we  are  witnessing  the 
birth  of  a  new  world  order,  where  differences 
will  be  settled  on  diplomatic  and  economic 
playing  fields,  rather  than  on  battlefields,  and 
where  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  rule  of 
law  will  be  supreme 

Sadly,  as  the  current  crisis  shows,  some 
countries,  like  Iraq,  are  not  willing  to  let  diplo- 
macy resolve  disputes.  Iraq  seems  incapable 
of  understanding  or  respondmg  to  anything  but 
the  credible  threat  of  force 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  voting  for  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution,  not  to  give  the  President  the 
marching  orders  for  war.  but  to  strengthen  his 
negotiating  hand.  I  am  not  voting  for  war.  I  am 
voting  for  a  chance  at  a  lasting  peace.  I  im- 
plore the  President  to  use  the  p>owers  granted 
in  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  with  caution 
and  great  care. 

I  remind  the  President  that  he  should  not 
use  force  until  the  United  States  has  first  ex- 
hausted all  appropriate  peaceful  diplomatic 
means  to  gam  Iraq's  compliance  with  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolutions. 

But  while  I  urge  the  President  to  use  re- 
straint. 1  also  firmly  t>elieve  that  the  stakes  are 
too  high  to  sit  by  idly  while  Iraq  thumbs  its 
nose  at  the  entire  world  and  commits  further 
atrocities  against  the  people  of  Kuwait  Sad- 
dam Hussein  should  not  doubt  that  we  are 
united  and  committed  to  seeing  his  uncondi- 
tional witfxjrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  better  that  we  stand  with 
the  President  now  in  the  face  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's act  of  naked  aggression,  than  to  wait  a 
year  or  two  to  authorize  the  use  of  force.  If  we 
wait,  Iraq  will  continue  to  increase  its  stockpile 
ot  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

Saddam  Hussein  will  also  continue  his  re- 
lentless pursuit  of  nuclear  capability.  We  have 
learned  from  watching  Saddam  Hussem  that 
once  he  has  a  weapon,  he  will  use  it.  As  he 
has  demonstrated  so  often  in  the  past,  he  will 
not  let  compassion  for  his  fellow  man  get  in 
the  way 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  is  a  difficult  one  for 
all  of  us,  but  at  this  time,  l  tielieve  it  is  the 
right  one.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )Oin  in  sup- 
port of  the  Solarz-Michel  resolution. 

Mr  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  hope 
for  a  f)eaceful  resolution  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis,  we  must  prepare  for  the  threat  of  war. 
And  if  it  comes  to  war,  we  must  know  that  we 
fight  for  a  just  cause. 

Saddam  Hussein's  August  2  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait changed  the  Middle  East.  The  homble 
depredation  of  the  Kuwaiti  people  is  already 
fact.  However,  Saddam's  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion, his  willingness  to  use  chemical  weapons, 
and  his  potential  nuclear  arsenal  have  jeop>- 
ardized  the  securrty  of  the  region  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Preserving  the  supply  of  oil  or  re- 
stonng  the  Kuwaiti  monarchy  are  not  sufficient 
reasons  to  get  involved  in  a  conflict,  but  by  his 
behavior  and  intransigence  in  relinquishing 
Kuwait,   Saddam   has   brutally   given   us   the 
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choice    of    stopping    him    now,    or    facing    a 
stronger  and  more  defiant  challenge  later 

Some  have  argued  that  the  burden  the  Unit- 
ed States  IS  carrying  is  disproportionate  to  tfie 
burden  on  our  allies.  Of  course  we  must  work 
relentlessly  to  get  all  the  support  we  can  from 
our  allies.  The  decision  to  go  to  war  cannot, 
legitimately  or  morally,  be  tiased  on  econom- 
ics or  rest  on  the  contribution  of  a  particular 
ally.  Either  this  war  is  justified  or  not 

The  ultimate  reason  war  would  be  nec- 
essary and  morally  justified  is  to  stop 
Saddam's  brutal  aggression  and  eliminate  the 
threat  he  poses.  History  shows  the  temble 
cost  of  appeasing  those  tient  on  aggression, 
and  we  have  seen  Saddams  reckless  dis- 
regard for  international  law  and  world  senti- 
ment. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious  Something  must 
be  done  to  stop  Saddam  s  aggression  and  re- 
store stability.  Right  now.  we  have  the  means 
to  achieve  this.  The  coalition,  while  not  per- 
fect, IS  determined  and  prepared  to  do  v/hat  it 
needs  to  do  to  carry  out  UN.  resolutions  We 
pray  that  this  can  be  done  through  peaceful 
means,  but  rt  is  important  that  we  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  He  needs  to  have  all 
options  available  to  him  Most  importantly,  he 
needs  the  prayers  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
pre\'ious  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  250.  nays 
183,  not  voting  2,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  9] 
YEAS— 250 


.^clienTian 

Burton 

DornuCCA) 

Allard 

Byron 

Dreler 

Anderson 

Callahan 

Duncan 

.Andrews  '  TX ' 

Camp 

Edwards  (OK) 

.Archer 

Camptiell  iCAi 

Edward*  (TX) 

.Armey 

Campbell  iCO) 

Emerson 

.Aspin 

Carper 

Engel 

B&cchus 

Chandler 

Elrdrelch 

Baker 

Chapman 

Faaceli 

B&liPnper 

Ciemenl 

Faweii 

Barnard 

CllDcer 

nelda 

Barrett 

Coble 

Fish 

Bartlett 

Coleman  (M0> 

Franlti(CT) 

Barton 

Combest 

Froet 

Bat*  man 

Condit 

Gaiiegly 

Bentley 

Cooper 

Oallo 

Bereuter 

CoughllD 

Gekas 

Bermac 

CoxlCAi 

Oeren 

Benll 

Cramer 

Gilciirest 

Bilbra;, 

Crane 

Gillmor 

Bihrakis 

Cunningham 

GUmaB 

BUley 

Dannemeyer 

Ginpich 

Boeliien 

Darden 

Glickman 

Boe  liner 

Davis 

GoodUng 

Borski 

de  la  Garu 

Gordrc 

Brewster 

DeLay 

Goss 

Brooks 

Derrick 

GradisoD 

Broomfield 

Diclrmson 

Grandy 

Browder 

Dingell 

Green 

Bunning 

Dooliltle 

Gunderson 

JMi 
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HaII  iTXi 

H  anun »» nw:  hm  I  d  t 

HASsen 

Hurts 

Hutert 

(Utcber 

H&y«s  I  LA  I 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herger 

HoafUuid 

HotMon 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

HottOD 

Hoii(bU>n 

Hubbard 

Hucksby 

Uucbes 

Honter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

IrelAOd 

Junes 

Johnson  (CTi 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  iNCi 

Ksslch 

Klu« 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

LAgomknlno 

Laacsster 

Lantos 

Lauchlln 

Leach 

Lehman  |CA> 

Lent 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FLi 

Llghtfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowery  iCAi 

Luken 

Machtley 

Madtcan 

Marlenee 

Martin 

McCandless 

McCollom 


Ahercromble 
Alexander 
Andrews  iMEl 
Andrews  ( N  J ) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Atkins 
AuColn 
BellensoD 
Bennett 
Bonlor 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brown 
Bmce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Canlln 
Can- 
Clay 

Coleman  rXX  i 
Collins  (ILi 
Collins  I  MI  I 
Conte 
Conyers 
Costello 
Cox (IL) 
Coyne 
DeFazIo 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Dicks 
Dlzon 
Donnelly 
Dooley 
Dontan  ( N  D  i 
Downey 
Durbln 


McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGnlb 

McMillan  (NC I 

McMllleniMOi 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  lOHi 

Miller  (WAi 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nichols 

Noasle 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Psrker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne  (VAi 

Petri 

Pickett 

Porter 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Regula 

Rhodes 

RIdce 

RInaldo 

RltUr 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roa-Lehtlnen 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

NAYS— 183 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA  I 

EngUsh 

Espy 

Evans 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Flake 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford(TN) 

Frank  (MA) 

Oaydos 

Oeldenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Guanni 

Hall  (OH  I 

Hamilton 

Hayes  (ID 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Jeffenon 

Jenkins 

Johaaon  (SDi 

Johnston 

Jontz 

KanjorskI 

Ksptur 

Kennedy 


Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schirr 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

SUlsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Slaughter  (V  A I 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundtiulst 

Swett 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OAi 

Thomas  i  WY  i 

Thornton 

TorrlcelU 

Upton 

Valentine 

V'ander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weber 

Weldnn 

Whllten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Eeim 

Zlmmer 


Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

KoppUkI 

Kostmayer 

LaFalcc 

LaRocco 

Lehman  (FL> 

Levin  (Mil 

Lewis  (GA) 

LIplnski 

Long 

Lowey  (NY) 

Man  too 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCloakey 

McDermott 

McHugh 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Mink 

Moakley 

Moody 

Moran 

MorelU 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nsgle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NCi 

Nowak 

(3akar 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

PanetU 

Payne iNJ) 

Pease 

PelosI 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  ( FL  i 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickle 

Poshard 

Price 

Range  1 

Reed 

Richardson 

Rtggs 

Roe 

Roemer 


FU>ae 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Slkorskl 

Skaggs 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL I 

Smith  (lA) 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stokes 


Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor  (MSi 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Dymally 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

Udall 
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So  the  joint  resolution  was  paissed 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  medical  reasons.  I  was  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  regarding  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

If  I  were  present,  1  would  have  voted 
in  the  following  way:  "Yes"  on  Ben- 
nett-Dubin;  "Yes"  on  Hamilton-Gep- 
hardt; and  "No"  on  Solarz-Michel. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  so  that  I 
might  Inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  how  he  perceives  the  pro- 
gram to  be  in  the  coming  week,  or  be- 
fore the  23d  when  we  are  formally  in 
session. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Our  intention  is  to  stay  in  session 
now  for  a  few  more  moments.  We  be- 
lieve the  Senate  resolution,  which  we 
believe  is  worded  exactly  as  our  resolu- 
tion is  worded,  will  be  coming  here 
soon.  We  have  to  stay  in  session  until 
that  happens.  We  will  have  special  or- 
ders until  that  happens. 

When  that  happens,  we  will  then  ad- 
journ until  Monday  noon  and  we  will 
be  in  session  each  day  next  week  in  pro 
forma  sessions  meeting  at  noon  each 
day. 

Memht>rs  will  not  expect  there  to  be 
votes  next  week.  I  have  no  plans  for 
bills  or  votes,  but  we  felt  that  it  was 
important   that   the  Congress  stay   In 


pro    forma   session    each    day    of   next 
week 

The  message  from  the  Senate  will  be 
coming  in  a  few  moments 

Mr  MICHEL  Yes.  and  that,  of 
course,  will  tell  us  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses thai  the  Senate  will  substitute 
the  language  of  the  House  bill,  which 
then  will  not  require  it  coming  hack  to 
this  body 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct.  We 
expect  no  further  action  here. 

Mr  MICHEL  So  that  we  expect  no 
further  at  lion  today  here. 

Mr   GEPHARDT  Thai  is  right 

Mr.  .MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  further  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  do  not  know  thai  we 
made  it  all  that  clear  for  next  week 
with  the  pro  forma  se.ssions  during  the 
course  of  the  week 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  again  the  ses- 
sions next  week  are  pro  forma  sessions. 
no  votes,  pro  forma  sessions  each  day 
at  noon. 

Mr.  MICHEL  And  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  have  the  liberty  to  convey  our  con- 
servation that  we  might  very  well  just 
have  pro  forma  sessions  up  until  Ihe 
23d-' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  had 
discussions  with  the  majority  leader 
and  with  the  Republican  leader  Mem- 
bers should  be  advised  that  the  prob- 
ability is  that  votes  will  not  occur,  but 
that  the  House  will  be  in  session  each 
day  between  now  and  the  regular  ses- 
sion January  23.  beginning  with  each 
day  next  week,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  announced. 

Mr  GINGRICH  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia 

Mr  GINGRICH  Mr  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
since  we  obviously  are  entering  un- 
chartered waters,  can  Members  gen- 
erally assume  that  if  for  some  reason 
we  do  have  to  have  votes,  this  being  an 
unknown  time,  that  Members  would 
get  say  24  hours'  notice  or  some  kind  of 
minimum  notice,  particularly  on  the 
west  coast,  in  order  lo  get  back  in 
time.  I  just  raise  that  issue  since  we  do 
not  really  know  what  may  happen. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  there  is  a  need 
to  be  here,  we  will  give  Members  24 
hours'  notice  so  that  they  can  know 
when  to  be  here. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  If  there 
are  no  other  questions.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  lime. 


Mr 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
MICHEL      Mr     Speaker.     I    ask 


material  on  the  Solarz-Michel  joint 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois'J' 

There  was  no  objection. 


appoint  the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr 
Lewis,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Alternative  Fuels  Council. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Michel, 
Republican  Leader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  that  in  accordance  with  the 
announcement  of  the  leadership,  we 
will  be  meeting  on  each  day.  Monday 
through  Friday,  except  on  January  21, 
which  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  which 
is  a  Federal  holiday,  on  which  day  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session. 

The  Chair  will  receive  a  limited  num- 
ber of  1-minule  requests. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  If  there  are  no  re- 
quests, the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
recess  subject  lo  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  56  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  lo  order  by  the  Speaker  at  4 
o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
thai  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J,  Res  77  .Joint  res(.ilution  to  authorize 
the  use  of  US  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
UN.  Security  Council  Resolution  678. 

A  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res  2  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  use  of  U  S  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
UN.  Security  Council  Resolution  678. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-874,  the 
Chair,  as  President  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
points Mr.  Hatfield,  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  Ihe  Performing  Acts. 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
whi<  h  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Republican  leader; 

House  of  Representatives, 
Vi'ashington,  DC.  January  11.  199! 
Hon  Thomas  S  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.   Speaker:   Pursuant  to  Section 
4O0DD(ei(2)(Bi.  Public  Law  100-494.   I  hereby 


REAPPOINTMENT    OF    MEMBER    TO 

U.S.    ALTERNATIVE   FUELS   COUN- 
CIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  lo  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  Public  Law  100- 
494.  the  Chair  reappoints  to  the  U.S. 
Alternative  Fuels  Council  on  the  part 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Alex.\nder]. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
U.N.  Security  Councii  Resolution  678. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  January  14.  1991, 
at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

294.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  ft-228,  'D  C.  Emergency 
Overnight  Shelter  Amendment  Act  of  1990," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code.  Section  1- 
233iciili;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

295.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  t.'-ansmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-289,  -Assault  Weapon  Man- 
ufacturing Strict  Liability  Act  of  1990,"  and 
report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  1- 
233<ci(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

296.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-279  •■District  of  Columbia 
Uniform  Disclaimer  of  Property  Interests 
.'Vet  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(li;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 

297.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  8-281.  "District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Prevention  Code  Outdoor  Grill  Safety 
Amendment  Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  D.C.  Code,  Section  l-233(cMl).  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

298.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the    District    of   Columbia,    transmitting    a 


copy  of  DC  act  8-277.  "Advisory  Neighbor- 
hood Commission  Amendment  Act  of  1990," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

299.  A  letter  from,  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C-  act  8-266.  "Task  Force  on  Hun- 
ger Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  tc  D  C. 
Code  Section  l-233ic)i;!:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colum.bia 

300  A  letter  from,  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Colum.bia.  transm.itting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  8-280,  "Unifonr,  Law  on  No- 
tarial Act  of  1990.  "  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code,  section  l~233ic)ili;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

301.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  act  8-278.  "Smoking  Regulation 
Amendment  Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  DC-  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

302.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transm.itting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  6-268.  "D  C  Family  Support 
Act  Federal  Conformity  .^mendment  Act  of 
1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code,  sec- 
tion l-233ici(li;  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

303  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Colum.bia.  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-298.  "General  Obligation 
Bond  Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC  Code,  section  l-233ic)il  i:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

304  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-299.  Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Repeal  Minim.um  Guide- 
lines Temporary  .^ct  of  1990."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1-233(0(1):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

305.  A  letter  from,  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC,  act  8-262.  "Washington  Conven- 
tion Center  Management  Act  of  1979  Amiend- 
ment  Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code,  section  l-233ic)i  1 ;.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

306.  A  le'ter  from  the  Chairmian,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Colum.bia.  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-263.  "Child  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect Amendment  .^ct  of  1990.'  and  report. 
pursuant  to  D  C  Code,  section  l-233icKl);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-292.  'Paramiount  Baptist 
Church  Equitable  Tax  Relief  Act  of  1990." 
and  report,  pursuant  to  D  C  Code,  section  1- 
233(C){1  i;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

308.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transm.itting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-291.  Petworth  Methodist 
Church  Equitable  Real  F^roperty  Tax  Relief 
Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC. 
Code,  section  l-233ic'ii  :  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 

309  A  letter  from,  the  Chairm.an.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Colum.bia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-293.  Jerusalem  Baptist 
Church  Equitable  Real  Property  Tax  Relief 
Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C. 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

310.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-294,  "Episcopal  Church 
Home  Equitable  Real  Property  Tax  Relief 
Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  D  C 
Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Jl  1  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-295,  "Mount  Ephrlam  Bap- 
tist Church.  Inc..  Equitable  Real  Property 
Tax  Relief  Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant 
to  DC.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

312.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-296.  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  67.  S.O  88-309.  Act  of  1990." 
and  report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  1- 
233<c)(l>;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-297.  "Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  in  Square  76.  S.O  89-46.  Act  of  1990.  ' 
and  report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  1- 
233<c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  act  8-283.  "Paper  and  Paper 
Products  Recycling  Incentive  Amendment 
Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC. 
Code,  section  l-233<c)(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-284.  "Real  Estate  Trans- 
action Amendment  Act  of  1990."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l).  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-261.  "DC.  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Ek)uity  Amendment  Act  of  1990." 
and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  l- 
233(c)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  act  8-282,  "Real  Property  Im- 
provements and  Construction  Tax  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Harry  S 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  1990.  pursuant  to 
20  use.  2012(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

319.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting by  direction  of  the  President  a  report 
that  on  January  4.  1990.  at  approximately  3 
p.m.,  a  United  States  UH-  IH  helicopter  came 
under  groundflre  as  It  exited  the  landing 
lane  at  Canton  Y  Cswerio  San  Francisco.  El 
Salvador:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

320.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

321.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U  S.C. 
3512(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

322  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
h^rulowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers' 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  31  U  S.C.  3512(c)(3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

323  A  letter  from  the  President.  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corp  .  transmitting  the 
annual   report  under  the  Federal   Managers' 


Financial  Integrity  Act  for  flscal  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  31  US  C.  3512  (c)(3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

324.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILL.S  AND  Hi.-^ni  '-nnNS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  .u.  ;     ,  i  .  •    ! 
of  rule  XXn,   public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
lOmitted  from  the  Record  of  January  II,  1991 1 
By  Mr   WHEAT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan, and  Mr  Gephardt); 
H.R.  520.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to  es- 
tablish parents  as  teachers  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
[Introduced  January  12,  19911 

By  Mr  BEVILL; 
H.R.  521.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway 
project  to  construct  Appalachian  highway 
corridor  X  from  Appalachian  highway  cor- 
ridor V  near  Fulton.  MS.  to  Interstate  route 
59  at  Birmingham.  AL;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  ESP'X'  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Em- 
erson): 
H.R  522.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  personal 
property  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Delta  De- 
velopment Commission  to  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  Development  Center  and  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  center:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    VOLKMER   (for   himself.    Mr. 
English.    Mr    Roberts,    Mr.    Stal- 
LiNGs.  Mr    Morrison  of  Washington, 
and  Mr  JontZ); 
H.R.  523.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  certain  wheat  deficiency  payments  on 
a  calendar  year  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr    MICHEL  (for  himself.  Mr.   So- 
LARZ,  Mr    Fascell.  Mr    Broomfield, 
Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr     A.spin.    Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr   Mlrtha,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Berman.  Mr.  Galleglv.  Mr.  Levine 
of     California.      Mr      Gilman.      Mr 
McCuRDY,  Mr  Hunter.  Mr  Skelton. 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,    Mr.   Solomon.   Mr.    Kyl. 
Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr    McMlLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Volkmer.   Mr    Lantos,  Mrs.   Lloyd, 
Mr.  McEwEN  and  Mr  BlaZ): 
H  J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
678:  considered  and  passed 

By    Mr.    BENNETT   (for   himself,    Mr 
DuRBiN,  Mr.  ANNUNZio,  Mr  Miller  of 
California,  Mr    Roybal.   Mr    Stark 
Mr.      SCHUMEH        Mr        I    .'A-.>        M"-- 
Boxer,  Mr  Mi  >,KK  M! 

SaNGMEISTER.    M:      ^.  «s         Mr      Bill 
CHER.       Mr.       H  •<  :!:i?.    ri  ^NKR.       Mr 
McHugh.     Ms      Si.AKariKK     of    New 
York,   Mrs.   Unsoeld.   Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr      Dellums.     Mr      Sa.vder.'^.     Mr 
CosTEi.LO.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr    Ranoki 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr   Kleczka.  Mr   Nat.;  k 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr    Gejdenson.  Ms    Km 
TUR,    Mr.    Udall.    Mr     A-k:-.-     S\: 
Waxman.   Mr    Pank;-   >     M       Mt    v.^ 
Mr.    KosTMAYER.    Mr     1  .-.-.n.'.Hi..    Mr 


Lewis    cf    i;i-   rk-ia      Mr     Pkask.    .Mr 
WYDEN.     Mr      .Matsii.     Mr      MaHKKY. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr    Turrf.s. 
Mr       rr  :    KM^s       Mr       Kll.DKK.      Mr 
.M.  (".  ■  -h  :■  :     Mr    R.'K.  Mr    Ve.vto.  Mr 
DeKazK'.   M.~     I'r:,.  .s:     Mr    Ka7.io.   Mr 
JONTZ.     M:       ii::s       Mr       Hmrga.n     nf 
North  Dakota.  .Mr    Bki'ws  uf  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    McDkk.vhtt.    Mr     Neal   of 
North     Carolina.     Mr      M(K)DV,     Mr 
Wolfe,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr    Hkrman,  Mr 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr    K!«;i,i 
ETTA,     Mr.    Owens    of    Utah,     Mrs 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr   Nkai. 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr,  Scheuer.  Mrs 
LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr   Mavroules. 
Mr.    Perkins.    Mr     .Moakley,    Mrs 
Mink,  Mr    Ohkhstar.   Mr    Payne  of 
New  Jersp.v.  Mr    Espy.   Mr    Beilen- 
son,    Mr    Kan.iorski.    Mr     Bacchus, 
Mr.    TRAFlCAN-r.    Mr     LaFai.ce.    Mr 
Washington,  Mr    Highe.s.  .Mr    Reed. 
Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr    Rissf).  an'.  Mr    .^s 
DREWS  of  New  Jersey  ) 
H.  Con    Res,  32,  Concurrent  Resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  Congress 
must  approve  any  offensive  military  action 
against  Iraq:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By   Mr,   GFni.\HI»T   (for   himself  and 
Mr,  Ham;; 
H    Con,  Res,  33,  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
garding   United    States    policy    to    reverse 
Iraq's  occupation  of  Kuwait:  considered  and 
not  agreed  to. 

By  Mr  HUCKABY: 
H  Con,  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  develop  a  plan  for  increased 
financial  contributions  by  nations  allied 
with  the  United  States  which  benefit  from 
the  commitment  of  United  States  military 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr,  McEWEN 
H  Res  31  Resolution  to  provide  thai  the 
new  franking  requirements  and  procedures, 
as  they  pertain  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, be  suspended  pending  the  completion 
of  a  study  and  report  thereon:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
Rules. 


ADDITION.^.  .'-^I'ON.soRS 
Under  clause  4  of  ru\f  XXII,  ^pcn.sors 
were  added  to  public  tiil.-i  .md  rt^olu 
tions  as  follows: 

H,R,  2  Mr  Ford  of  Michigan  Mr  W:; 
LIAM8.  Mr  Gaydos.  Mr.  Kildek  Mr  Mii.:  KH 
of  California.  Mr.  Hayes  of  i;iir,(  i.s,  Mr 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr  Sawvkr  Mr  .\ckkk 
MAN.  Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  ATKINS.  Mr  AiCoiN 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Bennktt,  Mr  Hkrman, 
Mr,  Boehlert,  Mr  Bonior.  Mrs  Biixkk.  Mr 
Brown.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr  Bryant  Mr  C.^Mi■ 
BELL  of  California.  Mr  Carper,  Mr  C<.:,k,mas 
of  Texa>  Mrs  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mrs  Ci<].- 
LINs  of  .M:  .'.iK'an.  Mr,  Conyers.  Mr  D.^vis, 
Mr  I)hK,\/.!<),  Ms  DkLauro,  Mr  DKl.i.lM.s. 
M:  Ii<'VkNKY,  Mr  OlRHlN,  Mr  DWVKH  of  New 
!>■,■>.•;  Mr  r)VMA:  )  V,  Mr  Knc.ki..  Mr  F,.spv, 
Mr  i-:\  ^^^  Mr  Kasiki.i,,  Mr  Kaziu,  Mr  FKl 
GHAN.  Mr  KisH,  Mr  Ki.akk,  Mr  Ki K;i.!)-n A, 
Mr,  FoRIi  of  Tennps.Ht-e,  Mr  Kr.^nk  of  Ma.s.sa 
.  husetts,  Mr  Fkust,  .Mr  Gk.iL)K.ns«in.  .Mr 
Gki'Hardt.  Mr  Gilman.  Mr  Gonzalez,  Mr 
r.n.w  .Mr  Grk.kn  of  Now  York,  Mr  Giakin!, 
Mr  HKRri-.:,  Mr  H(K-HHRrKX-KNER,  Mr 
H'lVKK.  Mr  .iKr  KKR.s(iN.  .Mr  .JoNTZ.  Mr  Kkn 
^F.DY.  Mrs,  Kknnkm.v  Mr  Ki.kc/ka,  Mr 
Koi.TER.  Mr  K'li'KTSKi.  Mr  Kostmavkh.  Mr 
I.A.NTOS.  Mr  I.KHMAN  of  Florida  Mr  I.kvink 
of   California,    Mr     Levin   of   Mn  hiK'ar.     Mr 


Lkwks  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Manton.  Mr,  Markey 
.Mr  Martin.  Mr,  Martinez,  Mr,  Matsui.  Mr 
.MCC!.f\SKEY,  Mr  McDermott,  Mr.  McGrath 
Mr  MrHuGH,  .Mr  McNi'lty.  Mr  Mineta 
.Mrs  Mink.  Ms  Molinari.  Mr  MOODV.  Mrs 
MuHEl.l.A.  Mr  Murtha.  Mr  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr  Oberstar.  Mr.  Payne  of  New- 
Jersey.  Ms  Pelosi.  Mr  Po.^^hard.  Mr  Ra 
HALL,  Mr  Reei).  Mr,  Roe.  Mr,  RriVBAl..  Mr 
Sab(t.  Mr  Scheuer.  Mr  Schumer,  Mr 
Shays.  Ms  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Ms,  Snowe.  Mr  So 
:.Akz,  Mr  Staggers.  Mr,  Studds.  Mr.  Sw?tt 
Mr  Swif-T,  Mr  Torres.  Mr  Towns.  Mr 
I'liA!,!.,  Mrs  Unsoeld.  Ms  Waters.  Mr  Wax 
MAN,  Mr  Weiss,  Mr  Wheat.  Mr,  Wil.son.  Mr 
Wise.  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr  Yatt.s.  Mr,  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr  Lipinski,  Mr  Perkins,  and 
Mr   UlxoN 

H  R  b  Mr  Ford  of  MichiRan.  Mr  Dingf;.:. 
Mr  HoK.  Mr  Abercromhie.  Mr  .\sms7A0 
Mr  ApplegaTE.  Mr  .«iSPiN.  Mr  AuCoiN.  Mr 
Bacchus.  Mr  Berman,  Mr  Bonior.  Mrs 
Boxer.  Mr  Brown.  Mr  Campbell  of  Colo 
rado,  Mr  Carper.  Mr,  Carr,  Mrs  Collins  of 
Michigan,  Mr,  CONDIT.  Mr  CoNYERS.  Mr, 
Costello,  Mr  Coyne,  Mr,  Davis.  Mr 
DeFazio,  Mr  Dellums.  Mr  Dicks.  Mr  IXjn- 
NKi.LY  Mr  IXirgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Downey  Mr  Durbin.  Mr,  Dymai.i.y.  Mr. 
Enge:,.  Mr,  Espy.  Mr,  Evans.  Mr.  Fascell, 


Mr  Fazio.  Mr  Feighan.  Mr  Flake.  Mr,  Foc- 
lietta.  Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr  Frost.  Mr,  Gejdenson. 
Mr  Gilman.  Mr,  Gi.ickman,  Mr  Gonzalez, 
Mr  GuARiNi.  Mr,  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr, 
Hertei..  Mr.  Hoagi.and.  Mr  Hochbrueckner, 
Mr  HoRTON.  Mr  Hover.  Mr  Jepkerson.  Mr 
Jontz.  Mr,  Kanjohski,  Ms  Kaptur.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy. Mrs  Kennelly.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr 
Kleczka.  Mr  Kolter.  Mr  Kopetski.  Mr 
L.A.NTOS.  Mr  Lehman  of  California.  Mr,  Le- 
vine of  California.  Mr,  Lipinski,  Ms.  Long. 
Mrs  IjOwey  of  New  York.  Mr,  Manton,  Mr 
.Markey.  Mr  Martinez.  Mr,  Mavroules,  Mr 
.McCloskev.  Mr  McDermott.  Mr,  McHugh, 
.Mr  McNULTY'.  Mr  Mfume.  Mr.  MILLER  of 
California.  Mr  Mineta.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr 
.Moakley.  Mr,  Mollohan.  Mr,  Moody,  Mr 
Mrazek.  Mr,  Murtha.  Mr.  Nagle.  Ms 
Oakar.  Mr  Oberstar.  Mr,  Obey.  Mr,  Owens 
of  New  York,  Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr 
Pallone.  Mr,  Pease.  Ms,  Pelosi,  Mr,  Penny, 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr  Poshard.  Mr  Ranged.  Mr 
Roybal.  Mr,  Russo,  Mr  Sabo,  Mr,  Savage, 
Mr  Scheuer.  Mrs  Schroeder.  Mr  Schumer, 
Mr  Serrano.  Mr  Skaggs.  Mr,  Skelton,  Mr 
Si,attery,  Ms,  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr  Staggers,  Mr.  St.ark, 
Mr,  Stokes.  Mr,  Studds,  Mr  Torres,  Mr 
Torricelli,  Mr,  Towns.  Mr,  Trapicant,  Mr 
Traxler.    Mr.    Vento,    Mr.    Visclosky.    Mr. 


Weiss,  Mr  Wheat.  Mr  W::,l:ams  Mr  Wil- 
son. Mr  Wise.  Mr,  Wolpe.  Mr  Wv^ien  Mr 
Matsui,  and  Mr   SwiFT 

H.R,  233  Mr,  Roybal,  Mr  M:;,ler  r  f  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr,  Jontz, 

H  R,  290  Mr,  MILLER  of  Ca;:forn;a,  Mrs. 
Lowey  of  New  York,  Ms,  Pelos:.  Mr  Bruce, 
Mr  Dellums,  Mr,  Wise,  Mr  Jontz,  Mr  Mur- 
tha, Mr.  Hughes.  Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr 
Serrano.  Mr.  Lipinsk:.  Mr,  Colem.an  of 
Texas,  Mr  Foglietta,  Mr  Durbin.  and  Mr. 
Poshard 

H.R,  292   Mr    SERRANO  and  Mr    FROST, 

H  R,  317:  Mr,  Regula.  Mr.  LIPINSKI,  Mr 
Poshard,  Mr  Chapman,  Mr  Ranged,  Mr, 
Nowak,  and  Mr   Campbel:.  of  Colorado, 

MR.  346  Ms  DeLauro  Mr  Wilson,  Mr 
R.a-NGEL,  Mr  M:;.ler  of  Washms-ton.  ar.c  Mr 
Chapman 

H  R  426  Mr  Erdreich,  Mr  Gibbons,  Mr 
Hekley,  Mr  Horton,  Mr  ,James,  Mr 
Machtley,  Mr  Mrazek,  Mr  Ranged,  Mf 
R/)S-Lehtinen,  and  Mr  Wilson 

MR  469  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr  Bacchus,  Mr 
P.AXON.  Mr  STf.iKES.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr,  La- 
Falce,  Mr  Faleomavaega,  Mr,  Lewis  of 
California.  Mr  Oxley.  Mr  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Ca.mpbell  of  Colorado.  Mr  SMrm 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Goss,  and  Mr,  Wilson, 
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FX TKNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


January  12,  1991 


January  12,  1991 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN  A  HEAVY  HIT- 
TER IN  THE  TERRORIST  RIO 
LEAGUES 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMnELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12,  1991 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment recently  announced  that  (t  has  evi- 
dence that  terrorists  supported  by  Iraq  are 
planning  attacks  against  Unite'l  States  inter- 
ests around  the  workj  should  the  coalition  use 
the  military  option  to  liberate  Iraq 

I  commend  the  administration  tof  having 
taken  seriously  Saddam  Hussein's  initial 
threats  to  use  terrorism  against  the  United 
States,  both  here  m  this  country,  as  well  as 
overseas  i  urge  the  President  to  continue  to 
upgrade  our  Nations  antiterrorism  capabilities. 
While  I  am  unaware  o(  any  Iraqi-backed  terror- 
ist operations  here  in  the  United  Slates,  we 
should  be  well  prepared  lor  pcissiWe  terrorist 
activities  here  Iraq's  past  aixl  present  involve- 
ment in  terrorism  around  the  worW.  however, 
is  well  dcx;umented  and  reveals  yet  another 
facet  ol  that  dictator's  strategy  tor  intimidating 
our  country 

In  the  past.  Saddam  Hussein  has  employed, 
supported,  and  trained  international  terrorist 
groups  to  include  elements  within  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  (PLO|.  and 
other  groups  whnrh  advocated  arn->ed  struggle 
against  Israel  and  the  West  The  Hussem  gov- 
ernment has  maintained  ties  with  the  radical 
Abu  Nidal  Organization,  and  its  chiel.  Sabn  A^ 
Banna.  who  is  responsible  lor  the  Rome  and 
Vienna  airport  massacres  and  a  btoody  attack 
on  an  Istanbul  synagogue  The  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment also  supported  the  Popular  Front  tor  the 
Liberation  ol  Palestine-Special  Command,  and 
the  15  May  Organization  which  was  respwrv- 
sible  for  the  bombing  ol  a  Pan  Am  flight  in 
1982 

Iraq  reduced  its  terrorist  activities  during  the 
1980  to  1988  Iran-Iraq  war.  as  part  ol  an  effort 
to  improve  relations  with  tfie  West,  but  quickly 
returned  to  supporting  terrorist  activities  in 
1990  Prior  to  the  August  2  invasion  of  Kuwait, 
the  Iraqi  leader  invited  various  terrorist  groups 
to  return  to  Iraq  Elements  ol  the  Abu  Nidal 
Organization,  and  the  PLO.  headed  by  Abul 
Abbas,  are  kx^ated  m  Baghdad  The  Abbas  or- 
ganization seized  the  cruise  ship  Actiille 
Lauro.  and  recently  raided  Israel's  coast  Abul 
Abbas  recently  anoourKed  "It  America  at- 
tacks Iraq,  we  will  fight  with  our  Iraqi  brothers 
in  our  own  way  '  Another  infannous  terrorist. 
Abu  Ibrahim,  is  a  recognized  Palestinian  ex- 
plosives expert  who  lives  in  Baghdad  In  addi- 
tion, the  notorious  international  terrorist.  Car- 
los, known  as  "The  Jackal",  is  reportedly  back 
on  Saddam  Husseins  payroll  Saddam  Hus 
sem  IS  tjack  in  the  terrorist  big  leagues  and 
has  assembled  a  tormtdabte  Imeup  ol  heavy 
hitters  tor  his  team 


Given  Saddam  Hussein's  part  and  current 
support  ol  international  terrorism.  I  am  not  sur- 
(irised  that  our  Governmen!  has  detected  the 
rrxjvements  of  Iraqi-backed  terrorists  I  am 
contident  that  the  administration  is  doing  ev- 
erything possit)le  to  enharxe  security  txith  in 
the  UnittKJ  States  and  at  our  diplomatic  mis- 
sions overseas  Should  the  Iraqi  leader 
unleash  his  legions  of  terrorists,  he  will  pay  a 
high  price  and  should  n<M  forget  what  hap- 
pened in  Tripoli.  Libya,  in  April  1986 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  more 
background  information  from  the  Department 
ol  State  concerning  Saddam  Hussein's  sup- 
f)Ort  lor  international  terronsm. 

I  From  th»"  i:  S   Department  of  State 

Dispatch.  Nov   5.  19901 

Iraq's  Support  for  Terrorists 

Saddam  Hussein  tias  called  for  a  jihad  or 
•  holy  war"  against  those  who  support  the 
UN  condemnation  of  Iraq  On  September  13. 
In  response  to  President  Bush's  statement 
that  he  would  hold  Iraq  responsible  for  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  the  United  States,  the 
Iraqi  Foreign  Ministry  warned  that  the  US 
military  presence  In  the  Persian  Gulf  would 
■draw  a  natural  reaction  from  the  Arab  and 
l.slamlc  masses  "  Earlier.  Iraqi  Forelfrn  Mln 
Ister  Tarlq  Aziz  had  said  that  Baghdad  is 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  refrain  from 
terrorism  If  threatened  by  the  French.  Brit- 
ish, or  US  g^overnments 

Iraq  has  a  worldwide  network  available  to 
support  terrorist  operations  In  the  past. 
BaKhdad  has  used  civilian  and  military  Intel- 
ligence officers,  diplomatic  facilities.  Iraqi 
.\lrway8  offices,  and  Iraqi  cultural  centers  to 
support  Ita  own  operations,  as  well  as  those 
of  non-Iraqi  groups,  primarily  against  Its  re- 
gional rivals.  Iran  and  Syria,  and  Iraqi  dis- 
sident targets.  Baghdad  also  offers  Its  sup- 
port to  Palestinian  terrorist  groups.  Many  of 
these  groups  say  they  are  willing  to  support 
Iraq  by  mounting  terrorist  attacks  against 
Western,  Israeli,  and  moderate  Arab  facili- 
ties and  personnel. 

Several  hundred  civilians— mostly  from 
the  United  States.  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan— have  been  dispersed  to  strategic  loca- 
tions throughout  Iraq,  and  thousands  of 
other  civilians  have  been  denied  permission 
to  leave  the  country  Some  of  those  who 
have  left  Kuwait  and  Iraq  report  that  they 
were  forcibly  removed  from  their  homes  and 
separated  from  their  families. 

STATE  SPONSORED  TERRORISM 

Iraq's  record  shows  that  It  regards  terror- 
Ism  as  a  legitimate  means  of  striking  Its  en- 
emies. Ixith  foreign  and  domestic  During  the 
197()8.  Baghdad  gave  logistical  support  to  ele- 
ments within  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization iPLOi  aa  well  as  to  other  groupe 
which  advocated  armed  struggle  against  Is- 
rael and  the  West.  Baghdad  has  hosted  ele- 
ments of  the  PLO's  security  organization 
(Fauh).  including  AMuUah  al-Hamld  Lablb 
(Colonel  Hawarli  who  was  linked  to  a  wave  of 
bomb  attacks  throughout  Europe  in  the 
19608  In  1968,  he  was  convicted  in  absentia  by 
a  French  court  for  his  part  in  assembling  an 
arms  cache  In  Paris 

Saddam  Hussein  has  for  years  used  acts  of 
lerrortsm  against  political  opponents  of  his 


regime  Baghdad  sponsored  three  assassina- 
tions of  exiled  Iraqi  dissidents.  In  the  UK. 
.Sudan,  and  Norway 

Iraq  hosts  dissident  organizations  which 
use  terrorism  against  the  governments  of 
Syria  and  Iran,  using  these  ties  to  Increase 
pressure  on  his  rivals  during  periods  of  in- 
..reased  tension  In  late  1980.  six  Syrian  dis- 
sident organizations  operating  out  of  Iraq 
Tormeil  the  Syrian  National  Salvation  Front 
whkh  advocates  the  use  of  armed  struggle 
against  the  .^.s-sad  regime  The  most  promi- 
nent group  within  the  Syrian  National  Sal 
vatlon  Front  is  the  militant  Muslin  Brother 
hood,  which  maintains  armed  cells  Inside 
Syria  and  reportedly  attacked  Its  diplomats 
overseas  In  1969  and  again  in  Brussels  in 
early  1990  Iraq  openly  supports  the 
Mojahedln-e  Khalq.  the  Iranian  dissident 
group  most  closely  associated  with  terror- 
ism, and  supplies  its  national  liberation 
army  with  weapons 

Iraq  has  historical  ties  to  radical  Palestin- 
ian groups,  including  the  Abu  Nidal  Organi- 
zation (ANO).  and  splinter  factions  of  George 
Habbash's  Popular  Front  for  the  Lltieratlon 
of  Palestine  (PFLP).  such  as  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine-Special 
Command  iPLFP-SCi  and  the  15  May  Organi- 
zation led  by  master  t^jmbmaker  Abu 
Ibrahim  The  is  May  group  was  responsible 
for  a  number  of  attacks,  including  the  txjmb- 
ing  of  a  Pan  Am  flight  over  Honolulu  in  1982. 
several  Israeli  embassies  and  El  AI  offices. 
and  of  department  stores  in  London.  Paris, 
and  Brussels  In  1979.  the  United  States  des- 
ignated Iraq  a  state  sponsor  of  terrorism 
under  Section  6<ji  of  the  Elxport  Administra- 
tion Act. 

Iraq's  Interest  In  terrorism  against  West- 
ern targets  waned  during  the  1980  «8  war 
with  Iran  In  the  early  1980s.  Baghdad  moved 
closer  to  the  policies  of  Its  moderate  Arab 
neighbors  by  reducing  its  support  for  non- 
Palestinian  terrorists  and  placing  restric- 
tions on  many  Palestinian  groups  Con- 
sequently. Iraq  was  removed  from  the  US  list 
of  state  sponsors  of  terrorism  In  1962  As  a 
further  example  of  its  changed  policy.  Iraq 
expelled  the  Abu  Nidal  Organization  In  1983. 
Saddam  Hussein  resumed  pursuit  of  his 
wider  ambitions  in  the  .Arab  world  once  the 
fighting  with  Iran  ended  Ir.  l/ehannn.  Bagh- 
dad increased  aid  to  antl-Syrlan  groups  (Leb- 
anese militias  and  Syrian  dissidents)  as  well 
as  to  Palestinian  terrorist  groups  with  his- 
torical ties  to  Iraq- the  Palestine  Liberation 
Front  iPLF).  and  Colonel  Hawari  In  early 
August  1990,  Iraq  Intensified  contacts  with 
several  Palestinian  terrorist  groups,  some 
have  publicly  threatened  terrorist  attacks 
against  Baghdad  s  opponents  On  September 
1.  1990.  In  response  to  Iraq's  renewed  support 
for  terrorist  groups  and  Its  detention  of  for- 
eign nationals,  the  US  government  returned 
Iraq  to  the  list  of  state  sponsors  of  terror- 
ism 

PALESTINIAN  TERRORIST  GROUPS  PLEDGE 
SUPPORT  POR  IRAQ 
Iraq  has  tried  to  Justify  Its  support  for  Pal- 
estinian groupe,  Including  those  engaged  In 
terrorism,  as  being  consistent  with  Its  public 
policy  of  aiding  the  struggle  for  a  Palestln 
ian  homeland    Iraq  also  views  Its  assistance 
as  a  means  of  enhancing  its  regional  prestige 
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and.  most  importantly,  preventing  Syria 
from  gaining  control  of  the  Palestinian 
movement  Over  the  years,  most  Palestinian 
factions  reciprocated  by  offering  Iraq  pwlltl- 
cal  support  in  its  war  with  Iran:  some  have 
helped  Iraq  oppose  .Syria 

In  recent  weeks,  leaders  of  several  Pal- 
estinian terrorist  groups  have  paid  tribute  to 
Saddam  Hussein  and  threatened  operations 
against  a  wide  variety  of  targets  in  the  event 
of  military  action  against  Baghdad.  Iraq's 
belligerence  and  promise  of  support  have  at- 
tracted those  groups  long  favoring  the  use  of 
force  to  solve  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Palestinian  groupe.  including  members  of 
the  PLO.  have  pledged  to  use  "every  means 
available"  u.)  remove  US  and  other  forces 
frorr.  Saudi  .Arabia.  Palestine  Liberation 
Front  (PLFi  leader  Abu  Abbas  has  been  out- 
spoken In  his  support  for  the  Iraqis.  Within 
days  of  Baghdad's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  he 
called  for  his  men  U}  "open  fire  on  the  Amer- 
ican enemy  everywhere  Quake  the  earth 
under  the  feet  of  the  American  and  NATX)  in- 
vaders and  the  collaborators  "  On  October  1. 
Abu  Abbas  threatened  to  down  a  US  airliner 
If  an  Iraqi  plane  was  downed  as  part  of  the 
UN-ordered  air  blockage  (The  Abu  Abbas-led 
faction  of  the  PLF  is  the  group  which  carried 
out  the  1985  hijacking  of  the  Italian  cruse 
ship.  AchiUe  Lauro.  and  the  unsuccessful  May 
1990  seaborne  attack  against  civilians  on  Is- 
raeli beaches  Abu  Abbas's  claim  of  respon- 
sibility for  that  attack  was  broadcast  from 
an  Iraqi  radio  station,) 

Some  Syrian-based  Palestinian  groups 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  support 
.Saddam  Hussein  in  a  conflict  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Their  reasons  may  have  more  to 
do  with  rallying  enthusiasm  within  their 
own  organizations  than  with  support  for 
Baghdad's  regional  ambitions.  George 
Habbash.  leader  of  the  PFLP.  has  said  pub- 
licly that  he  is  opening  an  office  in  Iraq  in 
support  of  Saddam  Hussein  He  has  pledged 
that  his  organization  will  carry  out  attacks 
against  the  United  States  and  others  opposed 
to  Iraq  in  the  event  of  a  military  clash.  In 
the  19708  and  early  1980s,  the  PFLP  killed  ci- 
vilians in  attacks  on  airlines  and  buses  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Europe 

Ahmed  Jabril's  staunchly  pro-Syrian  Po^^- 
ular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine- 
General  Command  iPFLP-GC)  and  the  Abu 
Musa  organization  recently  have  pledged 
support  for  Saddam  In  late  September.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  received  Shaikh  Al-Tamlmi. 
leader  of  the  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad  (PIJi 
movement,  who  declared  his  support  for  Iraq. 
The  PIJ  claimed  responsibility  for  a  Feb- 
ruary 1990  Egyptian  bus  attack  which  left  9 
killed  and  16  wounded 

THE  AND  COME.S  FULL  CIRCLE 

The  us  believes  the  Abu  Nidal  organiza- 
tion— one  of  the  most  dangerous  terrorist 
gToup&-i8  moving  elements  of  its  organiza- 
tion back  to  Baghdad  from  Libya  Since  the 
ANO  was  founded  in  Iraq  in  1974.  its  members 
have  killed  or  wounded  more  than  900  people 
on  3  continents.  Over  the  years.  In  return  for 
safehaven.  logistical  support,  and  financial 
assistance,  the  organization  conducted  oper- 
ations with  the  support  of  three  state  spon- 
sors— Iraq.  Syria,  and  Libya.  In  recent 
months.  ANO  leaders  have  killed  scores  of 
members  in  internecine  struggles. 

Sabri  al-Banna.  the  leader  of  the  ANO.  was 
the  PLO  representative  in  Baghdad  until  1974 
when  he  and  others  broke  from  Fatah,  de- 
nouncing the  PLO  leadership  for  its  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  resolve  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict During  the  19708.  the  ANO  earned  out 
attacks  from  its  base  of  operations  in  Iraq  - 
mostly  against  PIX).  Syrian,  and  Jordanian 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

targets.  In  1980.  Iraqi  and  ANO  interests 
tiegan  to  diverge  TTie  ANO  launched  a  series 
of  vicious  attacks  againt  synagogues  in  Eu- 
rope that  became  a  trademark  of  the  organi- 
zation. These  attacks  interfered  with  Bagh- 
dad's attempts  to  attract  European  support 
for  its  war  with  Iran.  Probably  because  of 
pressure  from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Baghdad  insisted  the  ANO  move  its  base  of 
operations  out  of  Iraq. 

Syria  allowed  Sabri  al-Banna's  group — 
sometimes  with  the  helping  hand  of  Syrian 
intelligence  officers—to  expand  its  oper- 
ations in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  In  the 
mid-1980's.  the  ANO  carried  out  attacks  in 
the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports,  continued  the 
bombings  and  machine  guns  attacks  on  syna- 
gogues in  Europe  and  Turkey,  and  conducted 
over  a  dozen  attacks  against  Jordanian  tar- 
gets, including  diplomats  in  Ankara  and  Bu- 
charest and  Jordanian  airline  offices  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Following  public  revelations  of  Syrian  in- 
volvement in  terrorist  operations  in  Europe, 
the  cost  of  Syria  of  its  support  for  terrorism, 
began  to  outweigh  the  benefits.  The  British 
prosecution  of  Nezar  Hlndawi— the  man  who 
attempted  to  place  a  bomb  on  an  El  Al 
fight — implicated  Syrian  Air  Force  Intel- 
ligence officials,  the  Syrian  national  airline, 
and  Syrian  Embassy  personnel.  In  response 
the  UK  broke  diplomatic  relations  with 
Syria,  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  recalled  their  ambas- 
sadors, and  the  European  Community  agreed 
to  various  political  and  economic  sanctions 
against  Syria.  Under  pressure  from  the 
United  States.  European,  and  friendly  Arab 
nations,  the  Syrians  had  ANO  move  its  head- 
quarters to  Libya  in  June  1987.  However. 
Syria  continued  to  allow  ANO  gunmen  to  op- 
erate in  the  Syrian  controlled  Bekaa  Valley 
in  Lebanon. 

The  ANO.  which  receives  substantial  Liby- 
an financial  and  logistical  support  (including 
weapons  and  travel  documents)  conducted  an 
attack  in  July  1988  against  the  Greek  cruise 
liner.  City  of  Poros.  in  which  9  civilians  were 
killed  and  98  wounded.  The  ANO  also  killed 
8  and  wounded  21  m  its  attack  on  the 
Acropole  Hotel  and  the  British  Sudan  Club 
in  Khartoum.  Sudan  in  May  1988. 

The  ANO  now  has  assets  in  Iraq.  Lebanon. 
Libya.  North  Africa,  and  Europe,  which 
could  be  used  to  conduct  operations  against 
those  opposed  to  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
There  are  credible  reports  that  ANO 
operatives  are  heading  for  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  where  authorities  are  taking 
steeps  to  prevent  terrorist  attacks 

AN  1NTT:RNATI0NAL  RESPONSE  TO  TERRORISM 

President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  have  responded  directly  to  Baghdad's 
aggression  and  threats  to  use  terrorism 
against  Americans  and  others.  The  US  gov- 
ernment also  is  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  international  community  to  dissuade 
Iraq  and  the  groups  its  supports  from  hold- 
ing hostages  and  attacking  civilians.  That 
cooperation  also  includes  requests  through 
diplomatic  channels  that  those  who  have  in- 
fluence with  Baghdad  and  the  Palestinian 
terrorist  groups  use  that  influence  to  assure 
that  there  is  no  outbreak  of  international 
terrorist  violence. 

The  threat  of  terrorist  attack  is  taken  se- 
riously. Both  the  Government  of  Iraq  and 
the  groups  its  supports  have  carried  out  op- 
erations in  the  past.  They  have  the  resources 
and  infrastructure  in  place  to  do  so  again. 
The  US  government  has  issued  travel 
warnings  and  threat  advisories  alerting  the 
American  public  and  others,  including  for- 
eign governments,  to  the  threat.  In  response. 
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the  interriational  community  is  working  to 
enhance  counter-terrorism  cooperation  at 
the  operational  level— from  information- 
sharing  to  tightening  security  to  protect 
against  terrorist  attack 

The  United  States  has  made  it  clear  that  it 
holds  Iraq  responsible  for  terronst  attacks  It 
carries  out.  as  well  as  attacks  carried  out  by 
those  who  act  on  its  behalf  There  can  be  no 
moral  defense  of  terrorism.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions to  exert  legal,  economiic.  and  other 
pressure  on  Baghdad  to  abandon  its  holding 
of  civilian  hostages  and  to  end  its  support 
for  terrorist  groups  who  threaten  civilians 
with  bombings,  assassination,  and  other  vio- 
lence. 


A  PEACE  TO  END  ALL  WARS 


HON.  ANDRE>V'  JACOBS.  JR. 

OF  INDI.ANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr  Speaker  two  decades 
ago  this  appeared  m  the  Washington  Post 
What  IS  that  quotation''  "De)a  vu  all  over 
again." 

Every  war  to  end  all  wars  just  ends  up  on 
the  list  of  all  wars. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  May  28.  1971] 

.AN  E^x-Marine  Suggests  a  Peace  To  End 
All  Wars 

From  a  statement  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  yesterday  by 
Rep  .Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr  who  served  as  a 
PFC  in  the  First  Marine  Divnsion  in 
Korea  i 

One  hears  it  said  that  a  continuation  of 
intervention  will  m.ean  a  generation  of 
peace — it  will  teach  the  Comm.unists  a  les- 
son. 'Vet  in  the  very  midst  of  our  mammoth 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia  did  the  Russians 
even  so  much  &s  hesitate  to  invade  Czecho- 
slovakia? 

Who  would  ever  believe  that  the  under- 
developed tip  of  the  Asian  tail  could  wag  the 
world? 

.A  generation  of  peace?  A  war  to  end  all 
wars'' 

I  was  13  when  World  War  n  ended  all  wars. 
And  I  knew  that  sort  of  thing  was  only  for 
my  father's  generation  I  would  be  spared. 
And  so  at  18  I  was  sent  into  hell  with  an  M- 
I  rifle  to  help  bring  back  a  generation  of 
peace. 

My  little  sister's  boyfriends  would  be 
spared— long  enough  to  serve  in  another  cru- 
sade this  time  with  M-14  rifles  and  another 
promise  of  peace 

And  next  m-onth  my  little  sister's  little 
boy  will  be  16, 

A  generation  of  peace''  A  war  to  end  all 
wars'*  How  about  a  peace  to  end  all  wars'* 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  our  country  ever  goes  to 
war  again  it  should  be  because  we  have  to. 
not  just  because  we  have  a  chance  to 

And  we  don't  have  to  borrow  the  trouble  of 
a  war  to  protect  freedom  where  there  is  no 
freedom  to  protect. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  future  Vietnams  is 
to  recognize  our  error  in  becoming  involved 
in  this  one. 

And  that  recognition — that  realization  will 
not  result  fromi  official  government  declara- 
tions that  Vietnami  has  been  "our  finest 
hour   " 


JMI 
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THE  GENUINE  SUCCESS  FOR  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CAMK'ikSlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  t)K  HKi'KESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12,  1991 
Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe 
rrxjst  ot  us  urxJerstood  how  lormer  Secretary 
of  State  Shult2  (elt  when  he  lamented  that 
nothing  is  ever  really  over  in  this  town  Con- 
sequently, when  something  really  is  over,  and 
it  represents  a  genuine  success  (or  United 
States  toreign  policy,  we  should  stop  and  take 
note 

The  State  Depanment  led  an  exceptional 
US  Government  eftorl  under  Mr  Shultz's 
leadership  to  end  a  classic  political  and  bu- 
reaucratic struggle  that  had  outlasted  every 
Secretary  o(  State  for  the  past  two  decades 
That  effort  has  t)een  continued  by.  and  now 
has  yielded  success  for.  Secretary  Baker  and 
the  Bush  administration  I  am  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  U  N  Security  Council  on  Decen> 
ber  22.  1990,  recognizing  that  the  1947  US 
administered  trusteeship  ended  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Marshall  Islands.  Micronesia  and 
the  Northern  Manana  Islands  on  the  basis  of 
events  which  occurred  in  1986. 

On  November  3.  1986.  President  Reagan 
signed  Proclamation  5564.  declaring  that  the 
United  States  had  fulfilled  its  obligations  under 
the  1947  trusteeship  for  the  Pacific  islands, 
and  that  the  trusteeship  agreement  no  longer 
applied  to  the  islands  This  action  brought  into 
full  eflect  political  status  agreements  which  the 
Reagan  administration,  represented  by  An> 
bassador  Fred  M  Zeder  ll.  had  concluded 
with  the  democratically  established  constitu- 
tional governments  of  Micronesia  and  the  Mar 
shall  Islands  The  agreement  with  the  North- 
ern Mariana  islands  was  negotiated  by  Anv 
tsassador  F  Haydn  Williams  on  behalf  of  the 
Ford  administration  Congress  approved  these 
agreements  m  two  comprehensive  pieces  of 
legislation.  PuWic  Law  94-241  and  Public  Law 
99-239 

These  agreements,  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  island  governments,  were  approved  by  the 
peoples  concerned  in  UN  obsen/ed  plebi- 
scites, and  the  UN  Trusteeship  Council 
adopted  resolutions — most  notatily  Resolution 
2183  ot  May  28,  1986— confirming  that  the  is 
landers  had  freely  expressed  their  wishes  re- 
garding self-government  in  valid  acts  of  self- 
determination  U  N  T  C  Resolution  2183  spe- 
cifically stated  that  the  United  Slates  had  sat- 
isfactorily disctwrged  its  obligations  under  the 
trusteeship 

Under  its  Covenant  ot  Political  Union  with 
\he  United  States,  the  Mariana  Islands  |ust 
north  of  Guam  became  the  Commonwealth  ol 
the  Norttiern  Mariana  Islands  [CNMI]  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Slates  The  Cov- 
enant exterxte  United  States  citizenship  to  the 
people  of  the  CNMI  and  partially  applies  the 
US  Constitution  while  bringing  the  islands  ot 
that  chain  into  the  U  S  tor  rrwst  legal  and  po- 
litical purposes 

Under  the  unprecedented  Compact  ot  Free 
Association,  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia (FSM)  and  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is 
lands  (RMI)  became  sovereign,  self-governing 
nations  with  separate  and  distinct  citizenship 
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The  RMI  and  FSM  have  full  internal  sell-gov- 
ernment arxJ  conduct  their  own  foreign  affairs 
and  treaty  relations  This  includes  control  of  all 
land  arxl  ocean  resources  m  accordarKe  with 
the  international  law  ot  nations 

Under  the  Compact  the  U  S  retains  author- 
ity and  responsibility  to  provide  for  defense  of 
the  islands,  a  commitment  whch  other  micro- 
states  may  come  to  envy  as  they  pursue  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  political  stability  in  ttie 
post- 1989  world  order  which  is  now  evolving 
The  Compact  ot  Free  Association  can  be  ter- 
minated by  the  islanders  in  favor  ot  independ- 
ence at  any  time,  or  in  favor  of  anoltier  status 
involving  the  U  S  if  mutually  agreed  Thus. 
the  duration  of  free  association  may  be  indefi- 
nite, although  ttie  current  Compact  has  a  term 
of  1 5  years,  or  it  may  result  in  transition  to  arv 
other  form  of  self-government,  depending  on 
the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned  This  is  a 
very  creative  arrangement,  and  other  ma|Or 
powers  may  want  to  rrxxlel  relations  with  au- 
tonomous areas  after  the  US  approach  to 
tree  association 

The  RMI  and  FSM  already  exchange  am- 
bassadors wilh  Washington,  as  well  as  with 
the  numerous  other  nations  which  recognized 
that  self-determination,  not  the  liming  of  Secu- 
rity Council  action,  was  the  controlling  legal 
and  political  criteria  under  Article  76  of  the 
UN.  Charter  tor  achieving  self-government. 
The  Security  Council's  action  on  December  22 
eliminates  any  pretext  tor  impeding  further  the 
universal  acceptance  of  the  new  status  of  the 
RMI  and  FSM.  as  well  as  the  CNMI 

The  language  of  Security  Council  Resolution 
683  ot  December  22.  1990.  is  significant  be- 
cause It  states  that  the  applicability  of  the 
trusteeship  has  terminated  tsased  upon  entry 
into  force  ot  the  status  agreements  in  1986  In 
other  words,  it  constitutes  a  determination  by 
the  Security  Council  that  the  process  which 
took  place  in  1986  had  the  effect  of  satisfying 
the  objectives  of  tf>e  trusteeship  with  respect 
to  the  peoples  concerned  This  confirms  the 
position  taken  by  the  US  in  numerous  law- 
suits and  policy  detjates  on  the  question  of 
trusteeship  termination 

It  IS  also  important  to  note  what  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  say  For  example,  it  does  not 
state  in  the  present  tense  that  the  trusteeship 
IS  "fiereby"  terminated,  or  anything  to  ttiat  ef- 
fect. This  IS  noteworthy  because  during  the 
process  for  approval  and  implementation  of 
the  Compact  there  were  those  who  asserted 
categorically  that  the  US  could  not  implement 
the  agreements  until  the  Security  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  approving  U  S  actions 
and  expressly  terminating  the  trusteeship 
While  those  who  write  law  review  articles  and 
editorials  critical  of  U  S  policy  m  the  trust  terri- 
tory (ound  that  view  irresistible,  the  U  S  quite 
properly  insisted  that  interpretation  and  imple- 
rr>entation  of  tfie  U  N  Charter  provisions  relat- 
ing to  termination  were  matters  to  tie  deter 
mined  through  political,  legal  and  rrwral  per- 
suasion tietween  ttie  member  states  That  is 
what  diplomacy  and  the  UN  are  supposed  to 
be  all  about 

The  theory  that  itw  United  Stales  and  tfie 
governments  of  the  trust  territory  couW  not  im- 
plement the  forms  of  self-government  chosen 
by  trie  people  wrttwut  first  jumping  through 
hoops  in  the  Security  Council  to  get  a  resolu- 
tion would  have  given  any  permanent  member 
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of  the  Secunty  Courx;tl  the  ability,  by  veto,  to 
prevent  ttie  US    and  the  people  concerned 
from   bringing   an   end   to   the   anactvonistic 
trusteeship  reginr>e  even  ttxjugh  the  p)eopte 
had  spoken    In  essence,  it  wouW  have  made 
realization  of  self-determinatKXi  by  the  island 
peoples  an  entirely  discretionary  matter  m  the 
hands  of  any  member  of  the  Security  Council 
with  the  veto  under  Article  27  of  tfie  Charter. 
Since    ttie    islanders,    unlike    the    concerr>ed 
memt)er  states  of  the  UN.  never  consented 
to  be  sutiject  to  ttie  trusteeship,  the  notion  of 
self-government  being  held  tx)Stage  to   UN 
formalities  was  perceived  in  the  islands  as  a 
form  of  "international  colonialism"  Ijeing  im- 
posed by  the  United  Nations    in  this  case,  it 
couW   have   led   to  abuse   of  the   trusteeship 
system  to  frustrate  rather  than  facilitate  the 
form  of  self-government  chosen  by  ttie  people 
The  profwsition  that  a  permanent  member 
ot  the  Security  Council  could  veto  implementa- 
tion of  acts  ot  self-determination  recognized  by 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  international 
community  as  valid  and  consistent  with  the 
UN  Charter  simply  was  not  acceptat>le  to  the 
United  States    Indeed,  in  1947,  when  tie  took 
the  floor  in  the  House  ot  Representatives  to 
argue  m  support  of  President  Truman's  pro- 
posed  bill   approving  the   trusteeship  agree- 
ment.   Representative    Mike    Mansfiekj    from 
Montana  explained  to  his  colleagues  ttiat  the 
very    reason    the    Pacific    islands    trusteeship 
was  t>eing  designated  as  "strategic"  under  Ar- 
ticle 82  of  the  U  N   Charter  was  to  prevent  the 
U  N    from  having  a  veto  over  US   actions    In 
fact,  Mansfield  cited  the  US    veto  power  as 
assurance   that   the    US     coukl   prevent   the 
UN    from,  in  his  words.  "'  *   '  asserting  ef- 
fective   control over   administration   of 

the  islands  It  was  Mansfiekjs  view  that  the 
onus  of  contending  with  ttie  Secunty  Council 
veto  threat  woukj  tie  on  any  member  state 
which  might  seek  to  prevent  the  US  from  irrv 
plementing  a  particular  course  of  action  or  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  ttie  trust  territory  A  mem- 
ber country  opposed  to  US  activities  wouW 
have  to  raise  ttie  issue  in  the  Security  Council 
and  propose  a  resolution  of  disapproval 

Mansfield's  analysis,  while  never  popular  at 
UN  coct^tail  parties,  was  prophetic  Forty 
years  ot  intervening  U  N  practice  may  make 
his  views  unfashionable  today,  but  until  very 
recently  it  was  a  virtual  certainty  that  ttie  So- 
viet Union  would  tiave  vetoed  a  resolution  ap- 
proving termination  of  ttie  trusteeship  regard- 
less of  the  ment  of  the  US  position  As  to  the 
U  N  Itself,  only  in  the  last  decade  has  the 
UN  bureaucracy  realized  ttiat  it  was  making 
Itself  irrelevant  by  providing  nothing  more  than 
a  forum  for  propaganda  arxj  verbal  violence 
against  the  United  States  in  recent  years  the 
members  of  that  body,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  began  to  recognize  that  ttie  UN  never 
could  realize  its  potential  to  pronxste  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  world  if  it  did  not  begin 
to  address  itself  to  the  substance  as  well  as 
politics  on  Its  agenda  It  was  only  very  recently 
that  It  became  possible  for  the  issue  of  trust- 
eeship termination  to  be  taken  up  in  a  rational 
and  fair  environment  within  the  Security  Coun- 
cil 

Ttiose  special  interest  group*  tiere  in  ttie 
U  S  .  and  ttiose  in  our  Government,  wtx) 
sought,  for  their  own  reasons,  to  prevent  full 
and  final   implementation  of  the  CNMI   Cov- 
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enant  and  the  Compact  of  Free  Assoaation, 
after  they  exhausted  all  other  means  of  pursu- 
ing ttieir  goal,  were  left  with  only  one  hope — 
that  the  U.S.  coukj  not  implement  the  status 
agreements  because  it  could  not  obtain  a  res- 
olution of  approval  in  the  U.N.  Secunty  Coun- 
cil Their  pnncipal  ally  in  that  txjpe  was  ttie 
Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  its  representa- 
tives gladly  would  have  frustrated  the  demo- 
cratically expressed  aspirations  of  the  Pacific 
island  peoples  in  order  to  challenge  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  ttie  cause  of  selt-detemnination.  Ev- 
eryone from  career  technocrats  in  matters  Mi- 
cronesian  to  sp)ecial  interest  groups  seeking  to 
exploit  problems  m  the  islands  to  promote 
their  own  agendas  joined  in  the  chorus  ol 
those  wtio  urged  delay. 

It  IS  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  that  it  determined  in  1986  that 
It  would  not  be  morally,  politically  or  legally 
correct  for  the  US  to  withtiold  any  longer  its 
full  recognition  of  the  self-determination  proc- 
ess in  ttie  CNMI,  RMI  and  FSM  in  order  mere- 
ly to  appease  those  critical  of  imperfections  in 
the  process  Overall,  the  Compact  and  the 
Covenant  provided  a  sound  framework  tor  the 
peoples  concerned  to  take  control  of  their  own 
destinies,  and  to  address  both  those  social 
problems  inherent  in  island  culture  and  those 
associated  with  their  emergence  from  a  cen- 
tury of  foreign  rule  The  situation  in  Palau 
today  demonstrates  that  the  RMI.  FSM  and 
US  were  correct  in  their  calculation  that  the 
costs  ot  delay  were  much  greater  ttian  the 
benefits. 

Thus.  President  Reagan's  1986  proclama- 
tion ending  ttie  trusteeship  as  a  matter  of  U.S. 
law  and  policy  was  a  bold  stroke  ot  foreign 
policy  leadership  The  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  government  will  always  be 
grateful  to  the  other  governments  around  the 
world  which  extended  early  recognition  to 
these  emerging  democratic  governments  once 
txjth  the  elected  leaders  m  the  islands  and  the 
U  S  President  took  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of 
self-government  without  delay. 

It  IS  also  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
Bush  administration  that  this  matter  now  has 
been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  at  least 
the  responsible  stakeholders  in  the  process — 
including  our  allies  and  all  of  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  Security  Council  except  Cuba 
Given  Soviet  support  tor  the  resolution,  one 
only  can  wonder  who  was  feeding  the  Cubans 
their  lines  and  acting  in  cahoots  with  Castro's 
UN.  team. 

With  ttie  support  of  Congress  in  the  torm  of 
timely  auttiorizing  legislation,  the  Administra- 
tion kept  faith  with  our  commitment  to  assist 
the  RMI  and  FSM  in  achieving  international 
recognition  of  their  new  status  by,  among 
other  things,  exchanging  ambassadors  and 
opening  embassies.  Now  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  acted  effectively  to  take  advantage 
of  the  first  real  opportunity  to  achieve  closure 
on  the  pxocedural  matter  ot  ttie  Secunty  Coun- 
cil's formal  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
pxjse  of  trusteeship  had  been  fulfilled  in  1986 
wtien  ttie  new  status  agreennents  took  effect. 
This  demonstration  of  the  administration's 
credibility  and  skill  in  sensitive  diplomatic 
transactions  underscores  the  importance  of 
continuity  and  competence  in  US  foreign  po\- 
icy. 
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The  interests  of  ttie  island  peoples  and  ttie 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  cause  ot  self-de- 
termination, were  significantly  advanced  be- 
cause the  Bush  administration  comprehended 
and  acted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  his- 
torical sweep  of  U.S.  policy  running  all  the 
way  back  to  ttie  Nixon  administration  when  the 
initiative  to  conduct  political  status  negotiations 
began.  The  principal  purposes  of  the  trustee- 
ship were  to  pronnote  strategic  stability  and 
self-government  for  the  peoples  of  the  islands. 
That  duality  of  purpose  is  embodied  in  Articles 
82  and  83  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  Article  5  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement.  The  Ford,  Reagan 
and  Bush  administrations  delivered  on  both 
strategic  goals  and  self-government,  while 
their  critics  apologized  for  legitimate  U.S.  stra- 
tegic policy  and  sought  to  delay  self-govern- 
ment so  that  paternalistic  welfare  programs 
could  be  introduced  into  the  island  cultures. 

It  can  be  acknowledged  that  some  of  ttie  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  delaying  implementation  of 
the  new  status  agreements  in  1986  were  plau- 
sible— it  misguided.  The  U.S.  record  on  ad- 
ministration of  the  trusteeship  was  not  even 
close  to  perfect,  the  CNMI,  RMI,  and  FSM  are 
not  island  paradises  iree  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  the  benefits  of  both  the 
U.S.  military  presence  and  social  welfare  pro- 
grams must  be  balanced  against  the  associ- 
ated social  costs.  For  example,  along  with  our 
defense  activities  came  both  prosperity  and 
overcrowding  in  areas  adjacent  to  our  bases 
as  islanders  migrated  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. The  development  of  missile  technology 
in  the  region  was  vital  to  the  nuclear  deter- 
rence policy  that  prevented  nuclear  war  tor 
forty  years  and  set  the  stage  for  disarmament, 
but  we  are  still  living  with  the  legacy  of  injuries 
caused  to  four  island  communities  by  the  nu- 
clear testing  program.  Similarly,  along  with  our 
educational  and  health  care  programs  came 
welfare  dependency  and  disincentives  to  the 
private  sector  economic  development  which 
would  have  given  the  islanders  economic 
power  and  autonomy. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  both  responsible  peo- 
ple concerned  about  the  legitimate  interests  ot 
the  United  States  and  the  peoples  ot  the  is- 
lands, and  among  the  "blame  America  first" 
malcontents,  there  were  real  problems  which 
could  be  cited  in  arguing  tor  delay.  However, 
the  Compact  addresses  those  problems  more 
effectively  than  pre-Compact  policies  and  does 
so  in  the  context  of  a  form  of  government  corv 
sented  to  by  the  governed. 

On  ttie  issue  of  trusteeship  termination.  It 
also  can  be  said  that  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
Trusteeship  Agreement  created  ambiguity  by 
not  precisely  prescribing  the  procedure  for  ter- 
mination. The  word  "termination"  is  only  used 
once,  in  Article  15  of  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment, which  states  only  ttiat  the  agreement 
cannot  be  terminated  without  consent  of  ttie 
United  States  as  the  administering  power. 
While  that  provision  tends  to  reinforce  ttie 
Mansfiekl  ttieory  of  U.S.  authority,  over  the 
years  the  enablement  of  the  Security  Council 
under  Article  83  of  the  Charter  to  approve  "al- 
teration or  amendment"  of  the  agreement  has 
been  interpreted  in  ttie  U.N.  subculture  to  in- 
clude termination.  When  weighed  against  tUe 
core  objectives  of  ttie  U.N.  Charter  and  Article 
6  of  ttie  Trusteeship  Agreement  relating  to 
self-determination,  these  matters  of  procedure 
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and  legal  interpretation  became  tx)th  quite  crit- 
ical and  controversial,  Despxte  recent  unctian- 
table  comments  of  the  acting  French  Counsul 
General  in  Hawaii,  we  are  particularly  grateful 
to  ttie  governments  of  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain tor  their  patience  arxj  understanding  as  we 
worked  through  this  difficult  process. 

Again,  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  administration 
that  It  did  not  allow  transient  issues,  including 
the  inability  of  Palau  to  implement  ttie  will  of 
the  voters  ttiere,  to  paralyze  our  toreign  policy. 
We  acted  in  a  manner  which  was  as  effective 
and  final  as  circumstances  allowed,  txjt  which 
also  was  not  prejudicial  to  ttie  f)osition  of  our 
allies,  and  we  preserved  out  ability  to  augment 
the  process  in  the  Security  Courxal  if  tf>e  op- 
portunity arose.  It  was  masterful  diptomacy 
based  on  a  good  faith  belief  that  ttie  U.N.  sys- 
tem would  ultimately  respect  the  self-deter- 
mination process. 

The  United  States  tias  not  always  acted 
with  such  clarity  of  pKjrpose  on  trust  territory 
political  status  matters.  Ttie  Carter  administra- 
tion announced  with  consideralsle  fanfare  that 
It  woukJ  seek  to  terminate  the  trusteeship  by 
1981.  Unfortunately,  ttiat  schedule  was  thrown 
off  for  ttie  entire  trust  temtory  primarily  t)e- 
cause  Carter's  chief  negotiator  reacted  to  con- 
troversial provisions  of  Patau's  p)roposed  con- 
stitution by  insisting  that  ttie  constitution  wouM 
have  to  be  revised  to  be  compatible  with  the 
Compyact.  Nothing  could  tiave  done  more  to 
lock  ttie  Palauans  into  an  inflexitjie  pwsrtion, 
and  to  make  matters  worse  the  U.S.  position 
effectively  created  linkage  between  Compact 
approval  in  Palau  and  trusteestup  termination 

While  two-thirds  of  Patau's  peop)le  tiave  ap>- 
proved  the  Compjact  on  several  occasions,  ttie 
constitution  tias  been  interpreted  by  the  kxal 
courts  to  require  75  percent  approval.  The  vot- 
ers then  satisfied  the  constitutional  require- 
ment to  amend  ttie  constitution,  but  ttie  courts 
threw  ttiat  vote  out  because  of  defects  in  ttie 
legislature's  pxocedure  for  calling  ttie  election 
In  my  view,  without  blaming  anyone  or  being 
angry  about  it,  we  need  to  recognize  ttiat  the 
inability  of  Palau's  elected  leaders  to  take  ttie 
legal  and  political  measures  required  to  ap>- 
prove  the  Compjact  or  amend  the  constitution 
IS  a  sort  of  negative  act  of  self-determination. 
The  will  of  ttie  vast  majority  of  ttie  p)eopte  is 
clear,  but  if  ttie  elected  leaders  do  not  feel 
compelled  by  popxjiar  sentiment  to  get  the  job 
done  and  put  ttie  Compact  into  eflect.  ttien 
maybe  we  need  to  reconsider  our  policy. 

In  both  Palau  and  Washington  it  is  time  for 
some  new  thinking.  Ttie  Compact  wouM 
endow  Palau's  community  of  15,CXX)  people 
with  450  million  dollars,  most  of  ttie  funding  to 
tie  transferred  to  Palau's  ownership  and  con- 
trol in  the  first  five  years.  But  no  amount  of 
economk;  assistance  can  pxjrchase  tfie  t>asic 
sense  of  stiared  values  and  corrvnon  goals 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  FSM,  RMI,  CNMI 
and  U.S.  to  put  our  differences  into  a  broader 
perspiective  and  get  on  with  ttie  business  of 
establishing  our  partnerships. 

In  Palau,  the  U.S.  responsitnlity  under  the 
Compjact  to  defend  ttie  islands,  and  our  corv 
bngency  base  rights,  are  viewed  by  some  as 
a  prize  this  nation  covets,  but  whch  Paiau  op- 
px3ses  and  will  tolerate  only  if  we  pay  more 
under  the  Compact  for  ttie  pirivilege  of  pirotect- 
ing  the  islands.  Even  though  U.S.  exercise  of 
military  contingency  options  in  Palau  tias  al- 
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ways  taeen  unlikely,  trie  Palauans  were  con- 
vinced by  outside  special  interest  groups  to 
squander  their  bargaining  leverage  seeking  in- 
creased payments  for  hypottietical  toses  In 
reality,  t^e  Palauans  benefitted  from  the  con- 
tingerKy  t^se  rights  because  the  Compact 
contains  nx)re  funds  for  Palau  than  could  be 
justified  wittv)ijt  the  options  Given  the  remote 
chance  ttie  U  S  would  ever  deploy  in  Palau, 
the  U  S  negotiators  were  betng  generous,  but 
the  Palauan  leaders  chose  to  trust  those  who 
told  tfiem  ottwrwise 

There  also  appears  to  t^  some  sentiment 
ttiat  450  million  dollars  is  not  enough  because 
US  military  autt>onty  along  with  defense  re- 
sponsitxlity,  extends  tor  fifty  years  Well,  we 
may  have  a  misunderstanding  because  we 
never  assumed  the  Palauans  would  depend 
exclusively  on  U  S  assistance,  but  that  this 
huge  grant  would  be  the  baseline  for  private 
sector  economic  development,  and  that  for- 
eign assistance  from  other  friendly  nations 
might  augment  ttie  U  S  grant  I  fear  we  have 
forgotten  that  the  basic  gueslion  is  whether  or 
not  the  free  association  relationship  would  t>e 
a  sound  framework  within  which  Palau  .and  the 
United  States  can  make  the  transition  from 
trusteeship  to  friendly  relations  m  a  post-trust- 
eeship context 

The  Bush  AdmimstratKin  adf>pled  fxecisely 
the  correct  approach  by  finally  ending  the 
vestiges  of  linkage  between  trusteeship  termi 
nation  for  the  FSI^,  RMI,  CNMI  and  Palaus 
status  process  That  linkage  actually  was  bro 
ken  in  1986.  (xjt  the  U  N  action  of  December 
22  makes  that  fact  clear  tor  those  who  did  not 
get  ttie  message 

The  Administration  also  kept  its  eye  on  the 
tMll  when  elected  leaders  m  the  CNMI  voiced 
opposition  to  termination    In  the  UN    context. 
Such  communications  properly  were  respectfd 
but  understood  by  rrxDst  as  relatirxj  to  an  mter 
nal  political  and  legal  issue  withm  a  member 
country     On    tiTe    issue    of   trusteeship   termi 
nation,   ttie  controlling  consideration   was  ap 
proval  of  the  Commonwealth  Covenant  by   /8 
percent  of  the  voters  in  a  U  N   observed  plebi 
scite  in    1975    Questions  of   interpretation  of 
the  agreement  are  now  within  the  cognisance 
of  the  CNMI  and  U  S    legal  and  political  sys 
tems,  including  the  courts    I  would  only  add 
that  I  loc*  forward  to  working  with  ttie  Admin- 
istration and  the  Governor  of  the  CNMI  to  en 
sure     ttiat     reasonatile     understandings     are 
react>ed  on  interpretation  of  the  Covenant 

Faced  wrth  somewhat  vexatious  issues  such 
as  Patau's  status  and  the  CNMI  policy  detiate. 
the  United  States  could  have  repeated  the  er 
rors  of  ttKise  who  allowed  U  S  policy  to  be- 
come ensnared  in  the  p)ast  Instead,  we  have 
achieved  an  unqualified  success  for  U  S  for 
eign  policy  and  the  sustained  vision  of  those 
in  ttie  Administration  and  Congress  who  con 
ceived  and  earned  it  out  I  understand  that  ttie 
President  personally  discussed  this  matter 
with  FSM  and  RMI  leaders  at  the  Pacific  is- 
lands Summit  last  October,  and  it  is  no  coinci 
dence  that  the  issue  was  elevated  to  a  priority 
matter  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  later 

We  have  seen  recently  that  ttie  U  N  can  be 
a  powerful  force  for  law  and  order  m  ttie  mter 
national  community  The  Security  Councils 
action  ending  ttie  trusteeship  is  one  rnore 
demonstration  ttiat  respect  tor  self-df?termina 
tKXi  and  ttie  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  is 
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the  duty,  and  must  t)e  the  destiny,  of  civilized 
people  As  the  international  community  pre- 
pares to  force  one  international  outlaw  to  give 
up  the  fruits  ol  aggression,  wrth  military  action 
it  tie  makes  that  necessan»  we  are  reminded 
that  the  trusteeship  system  grew  out  of  the 
concept  emb(Xlied  m  the  Atlantic  Charter  that 
nations  should  not  be  allowed  to  achieve  terri- 
tonal  aggrandizement  through  aggression 
Thus,  termination  of  the  trusteeship  is  the  real 
ization  of  the  U  N  Charier  otijective  that  the 
status  of  disputed  and  non  self-governing 
areas  be  determined  peacefully  As  we  pionder 
the  great  questions  of  war  and  peace  m  to- 
day's world  the  success  of  our  policy  m  ending 
the  trusteeship  is  a  timely  reminder  that  com- 
petent and  sustained  foreign  policy  can  and 
does  prevail  on  its  merits 


A     PROPOSAL    TO     PROVIDE    ADDI 
TIONAL     LIFE     INSURANCE     FOR 
MEMBERS        OF        THE        ARMED 
FORCES   SERVING    LN   OPERATION 
DESERT  SHIELD 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROm\L 

r  ■  <,:  :i-'  I'. n:« 
IN  THE  H'   ■  >K  '  'K  lU.riiKSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 

Mr  RQYBAL  Mr  Speaker,  the  practice  of 
insuring  the  lives  of  members  ol  the  Armed 
Forces  IS  of  relatively  recent  origin  During  the 
early  wars  to  which  the  United  States  was  a 
party,  the  fact  that  life  insurance  was  not  used 
to  provide  financial  protection  for  the  families 
of  memt)ers  of  the  Armed  Forces  was  not 
looked  upon  as  unusual  By  ttie  time  the  Unit- 
ed States  became  involved  m  World  War  i. 
however,  the  situation  had  changed,  and  ii 
*as  generally  recognized  that  some  means 
was  needed  to  provide  such  protection  lor  the 
families  of  members  of  ttie  Armed  Forces 
fighting  for  their  country  Commercial  msur 
ance  compiinies  were  not  used  tor  this  pur- 
pose To  fill  ttie  gap,  the  War  Risk  insurance 
Act  ol  1917  created  a  program  of  "US  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance"  [USGLI]  that  per- 
mitted service  members  to  txjy  yearly  renew- 
able term  life  insurance  In  1940,  and  again  m 
1951,  this  program  ol  insurance  coverage  was 
updated  and  limits  were  raised  in  accordance 
with  financial  realities  of  the  day  A  new  insur- 
ance program,  ttie  'Servicemens  Group  Life 
Insurance"  jSGLIj,  was  introduced  m  1965 
The  SGLI  Program  has  tx?en  modified  several 
times  since  its  inception,  mostly  raising  cov- 
erage limits,  while  the  majority  of  its  fun- 
damentals have  remained  intact  Reserve 
members  were  also  included  in  coverage 
Prior  to  this  proposal,  the  last  ctianges  to  the 
prcxjram  were  made  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Health-Care  Amendments  ot  i985.  with 
coverage  limits  set  up  to  S50.000  All  pre- 
mium, enrollment  requirements  and  general 
guidelines  of  coverage  for  this  proposal  are 
based  on  ttie  same  criteria  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Health-Care  Amendments  of 
1985 

This  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  amend 
current  law,  which  presently  offers  S50.000  m 
life  insurance  to  qualifying  memtiers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  ttie  United  States,  to  include 
the  ability  for  an  adtlitional  S50,000  per  person 
to  become  available  automatically 
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Qualified  personnel  are  to  include  all  mem- 
bers of  ttie  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shiekj 

Automatic  coverage  was  chosen  to  avoid 
excessive  paperwork  and  procedures  in  the 
course  of  military  preparations  II  was  as- 
sumed that  a  majority  of  qualifying  personnel 
woukj  opt  for  this  coverage,  so  if  any  incon- 
venience was  to  occur,  ii  stiouid  tie  tor  the 
small  numtier  who  might  want  to  decline  or 
limit  this  additional  coverage 

Personnel  choosing  to  decline  this  additional 
insurance  must  submit  this  request  in  writing, 
within  such  a  time  period  as  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  n-iay  require  They  must  also 
submrt  a  request  m  writing  to  accept  an 
amount  of  additional  coverage  less  than  the 
S50,000  offered,  ttie  amount  being  evenly  di- 
visible by  Si 0.000 

II  death  illness  or  injury  relating  to  service 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield  does  not  occur, 
this  policy  shall  terminate  on  ttie  date  which 
the  member  no  longer  is  assigned  to  duty  m 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield 

If  the  member  is  suftenng  from  an  illness  or 
injury  incurred  during  the  aforementioned  duty, 
this  insurance  shall  continue  after  that  date  to 
insure  against  death  resulting  from  the  same 
illness  or  injury  until  the  earlier  of  ttie  follow- 
ing First.  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
memtier  no  longer  is  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  in  connection  with  Oper 
ation  Desert  Shield,  or  second,  the  date  on 
which  ttie  member  ceases  to  suffer  from  the 
illness  or  injury  with  service  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  with  Operation  Desert  Shield 

The  effective  date  of  this  proposal  shall 
occur  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Application  of  this  additional  insurance  shall 
ap)ply  to  qualifying  members  wrth  respect  to 
pieriods  of  duty  served  after  August  2.  i990.  m 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  m  connection  with  Op>- 
eration  Desert  Shield 


IN  Sl-PPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKTRKSENT .STIVES 

.^atiirday.  January  12.  1991 

Mf  BiLlRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Bob 
Radclitt.  a  good  tnend  of  mine  who  lives  m 
Tampa.  FL.  sent  a  letter  to  me  yesterday,  and 
I  only  wish  I  had  received  it  m  time  to  include 
It  in  my  floor  Statement  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
earlier  m  the  day 

His  son.  Roger,  is  an  Air  Force  colonel  who 
flies  A- 10  ground  attack  planes  and  is  cur- 
rently m  Saudi  Aratxa  wrth  operation  Desert 
Shield  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Roger's  comments  that  were  included 
m  that  letter. 

Ttie  machine  Ihal  tiaa  been  assemtjled  tiere 
since  Aufrusl  Is  unliellevable  No  other  na- 
tion in  history  could  have  pulled  this  off 
You  can't  tiegln  to  appreciate  the  size  of  this 
(Effort  unless  you're  here  Having  said  that.  It 
will  tie  one  hell  of  a  mess  if  this  Is  allowed  to 
dratc  on  We  are  not  Keared  to  sustain  this  ef- 
fort over  the  lonK  term  Even  a  draft  won't 
Ket  the  people  with  the  right  training  fast 
enough. 
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In  ihe  meantime,  urge  our  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  President    Let's  get  this  over  with 
when  the  time  is  right- 
Then  Roger's  fattier  added  his  own  admoni- 
tion 

Mike.  I.  too.  urge  Congress  to  quit  side- 
stepping, waffling  and  cowering,  and  get  on 
with  it.  Our  country,  our  Armed  Forces  and 
our  President  need  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Today.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  just  that  and  we  should 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COMMON 
PEOPLE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OK  NORTH  DAKOT."! 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  cowtxiy  poet  from  North  Dakota  named 
Rodney  Nelson  captured  in  poetry  the  struggle 
of  the  family  farmers  and  livestock  producers 
in  the  Northern  Great  Plains. 

Rodney  Nelson,  in  addition  to  being  a  won- 
derful poet.  IS  a  farmer  near  Almont,  ND  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  his  work  en- 
titled. "The  Future  of  the  Common  People."  It 
IS  reprinted  below. 

The  F'lTt'RE  OF  THE  COM.VO.N'  PEOPLE 

We    often    sit    complaining    that   ranching's 

such  a  bitch 
Money's  often  short  out  here  and  few  folks 

made  It  rich. 
Cattle  markets  often  low.   there's  years  it 

seldom  rained  .  .  . 
Seems  like  there's  always  some  catastrophe. 

that  wipes  out  what  we've  gained! 

But  there  is  hope  out  on  the  prairie,  the  fu- 
ture's looking  bright— 

Those  eastern  dudes  have  made  some  plans 
that  might  just  turn  out  right! 

See.  we've  often  lieen  exploited,  or  abused  to 
sa.v  the  least     .  . 

And  the  profit  from  our  labor  has  tieen  si- 
phoned by  the  East! 

But  now  the  tide  is  turning,  the  money  will 
flow  West — 

The  Great  Wild  Buffalo  Commons  will  make 
our  lives  the  best! 

See.  they're  gonna  take  our  land  away  and 

restore  it  like  it  was 
I.  for  one — a  native  son— think  It's  a  worthy 

cause. 
We'll   no  longer  have  to  struggle  with  the 

cattle  and  the  wheat 
Cause  change  brings  opportunity  and  we'll 

be  in  the  driver's  seat! 
There    will    tie    no   angry   exodus   folks   will 

laugh  and  jest- 
It  will  be  just  milk  and  honey  for  the  folks 

who  live  out  West! 
The    compensations    they'll    allow    us    will 

lighten  up  our  hearts  ,   .  . 
Cause   we    know    what    they    pay    for   toilet 

seats  and  all  those  airplane  parts! 
'yes.  the  government  will  buy  us  out  for  lots 

and  lots  of  dollars 
The.v  11  educate  the  Ignorant  and  make  them 

Elastern  scholars 
Now.  it  won't  happen  overnight  there's  lots 

of  work  to  do 
Unemployment  wont  tie  heard  of  as  we  start 

our  lives  anew 
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We'll  tear  down  all  the  fences  and  seed  the 

farms  to  grass  .  .  . 
We'll   have  to   sea!   up  all   those  wells  that 

produce  the  oil  and  gas! 

Power  plants  will  have  to  go.  Pocketbooks 
will  soon  be  fat  from  the  wages  we'll  tie 
earning  as  we  bulldoze  cities  fiat! 

Bridges,  dams,  and  highways  will  crumble 
from  our  hands 

Cause  we  must  remove  these  blemishes  as 
we  restore  the  lands. 

Ar.a  when  the  project  is  complete  that's 
when  I'll  make  my  mark. 

As  a  GS5  or  maybe  higher  in  the  greatest  na- 
tional park. 

The  government  will  emplo.v  me.  and  I  will 
be  among  the  rangers  or  t-echnicians 
who  maybe  sample  buffalo  dung! 

There  will  be  no  complaints  of  winter  or  bliz- 
zards from  m.v  mouth  .  .  . 

Cause  I'll  migrate  with  the  buffalo,  and 
spend  my  winters  South! 

Yes,  I'll  be  living  mighty  high  or  good  to  say 
the  least— 

But  my  heart  will  sure  be  heavy  for  the  folks 
who  live  out  East. 

The  Poppers  will  be  "eating  crow",  for  they 
will  have  deduced,  that  a  hungry  na- 
tion sure  has  missed  the  products  we 
produced! 

They  just  might  have  to  swallow  hard  and 
admit  it  would  be  great,  to  turn  up 
their  thermostat,  or  have  protein  on 
their  plate' 

Then    they    will    admit    their    errors,    and 

they'll  concede  defeat — 
The  Buffalo  Common  will  tie  no  treasure  for 

folks  who  cannot  eat! 

And  someday  some  great  scholar  will  be  ac- 
claimed in  modern  theses  that  they 
need  the  Western  produce,  or  they'll  be 
an  endangered  species' 

I  think  I'll  still  be  young  enough  lo  see  the 
nation's  pains  and  I'll  be  among  the 
settlers  who  re-populate  the  plains! 

Yes,  the  future  does  look  bright  for  us,  for 
we  will  stand  the  test  .  .  and  Eiastern 
dudes  will  flnall.v  see  the  value  of  the 
West!!! 
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WAR  WOULD  CARRY  HIGH  PRICE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  following,  Kevin  Drawtiaugh.  the  busi- 
ness editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News  does 
what  all  business  people  should  do:  He  thinks 
things  through: 
War  Would  Carry  High  F>rice— No  One  Wins 

IF  United  States  Takf.s  on  Iraq  to  Keep 

Oil  Flowing 

If  Iximbs  and  bullets  start  to  fly  next  week 
in  Kuwait,  the  price  of  oil  soon  will  seem  in- 
significant next  to  the  price  of  American 
blood. 

Unless  we're  ready  to  concede  that  the 
former  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  lat- 
ter, we  should  stay  out  of  war  with  Iraq. 

If  that  means  backing  down  and  leaving 
the  Middle  East  to  its  own  violent  devices,  so 
be  it. 

If  Saddam  Hussein  ran  roughshod  over  the 
Middle  East,  oil  prices  would  skyrocket  and 
the    economies   of   the    industrialized   world 


would  suffer    But  m  the  end.  we'd  be  t)etter 
off  if  it  weaned  us  from  oil  dependency 

Let  the  Arabs  tear  themselves  apart  They 
were  at  each  others  throats  centuries  before 
anyone  ever  heard  of  the  United  States,  and 
they'll  still  be  at  it  when  we're  just  a  mem- 
ory. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  oil  and  temporary 
Arab  stability  are  not  worth  the  price  of 
thousands  of  American  lives 

Besides  that,  it's  far  from  certain  that  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  could  defeat  Iraq  on  the 
battlefield.  It's  an  unpleasant  thought.  But 
what  if  we  losf 

There's  a  lot  of  confusion  about  the  situa- 
tion m  Iraq.  War  and  edging  toward  it  are  al- 
ways complicated.  Abstractions  become  in- 
volved: national  pride,  comtiatmg  aggres- 
sion, protecting  allies,  upholding  principles, 
setting  an  example. 

In  the  case  of  Iraq,  these  are  ail  sideshows 
that  only  distract  from  the  main  event 
George  Bush  and  Saddam  Hussein  are  faced 
off  across  the  line  m  the  sand  for  one  reason 
above  all  others;  oil 

.Almost  50  percent  of  the  world's  known  oil 
reserves  are  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  In  the  Age  of  Oil,  that's  a  remarkably 
tight  geographic  concentration  of  economic 
power. 

Saddam  is  a  petty  dictator.  Like  most  of 
his  kind,  he  is  interested  m.ightily  in  power 
and  money.  For  this  reason,  he  d  like  to  con- 
trol Iraq.  Kuwait,  and  probably  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, too. 

Saddams  amibitions  conflict  with  those  of 
the  industrialized  world,  whose  self-ap- 
pointed enforcer  is  the  United  States  The 
rich  nations  depend  on  the  oil  of  the  Arab 
states  and  would  like  to  continue  acquiring 
it  on  more  or  less  favorable  terms. 

The  flow  of  relatively  cheap  Mideast  oil 
would  be  disrupted  if  Saddam  were  to  gain 
control  over  enough  reserves  to  manipulate 
the  world  market  The  United  States  is  in 
Saudi  Arabia  to  tr>'  to  prevent  that 

Is  this  a  cause  worth  fighting  for""  The  an- 
swer is  no 

First,  the  United  States  should  not  depend 
on  Arab  oil  The  Middle  East  is  a  histortcaijy 
unstable  region.  We  learned  that  in  the  19708, 
after  the  OPEC  oi!  embargo  Why  go  to  war 
to  perpetuate  a  situation  we  know  will  only 
blow  up  again'' 

Second,  we  learned  m  the  ;970s  that  we  can 
easily  reduce  our  dependence  on  Arab  oil 
Engergy  policies  adopted  after  the  OPEC  oil 
shock  decreased  our  annual  Arab  oil  needs 
from  15  percent  of  total  consum.ptlon  in  1990 
to  only  3  percent  in  1985  That  figure  today. 
thanks  to  the  abandonment  of  national  en- 
ergy policy,  is  up  to  14  percent.  But  with  de- 
term.ination.  it  could  be  lowered  Why  not 
declare  war  on  Arab  oil  dependency,  instead 
of  on  Iraq'' 

Third.  Saddam  Hussein  is  neither  immor- 
tal nor  invulnerable.  Left  to  pursue  his 
megalomaniacal  course,  he  would  inevitably 
self-destruct.  WTiy  not  wait  him.  out'' 

Finally,  even  if  we  did  go  to  war.  even  if  we 
did  crush  Saddam,  what  would  come  next*" 

Which  nation  would  fill  the  resulting  Mid- 
east power  vacuum''  Syria''  Iran''  Saudi  Ara- 
bia'' Enlightened  societies  these  are  not  in 
time,  each  could  produce  another  Saddam, 
another  crisis,  another  line  in  the  sand. 
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IRAQ  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRAH,  JR. 

OF  SOLTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 
Mr  SPRATT  Mr  Speaker,  when  I  learned 
that  we  were  to  debate  and  decide  the  Presi- 
dent's war  powers  in  the  Persian  Gult.  I  dratt- 
ed a  resolution  I  could  support,  and  I  want  to 
submit  It  (or  the  RECORD 

This  resolution  woukj  have  attirmed  our  sup- 
port tor  Resolution  6/8.  but  it  would  have 
urged  the  President  to  keep  applying  sanc- 
tions and  to  use  the  power  given  him  to  txack 
up  our  threats  while  we  step  up  our  diplomatic 
efforts 

Although  this  resolution  would  have  given 
the  President  the  pwwer  to  use  "all  necessary 
means."  including  military  force,  it  would  have 
urged  him  to  wage  war  only  as  our  tmal  resort, 
and  if  he  came  to  that  resort,  it  woukj  have 
en|oined  him  to  come  back  to  Congress  for  a 
resolution  of  war  powers 

H  J   Res 

(To  demonstrate   the  resolve  of  the  United 
States  to  free  Kuwait  from  occupation  by 
Iraq,   to  authorize  the  deployment  of  the 
Armed   Forces  of  the  United   States   In   a 
theater   where   hostilities   may   be   immi- 
nent, to  approve  actions  of  the  President 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  related  purposes.) 
Whereas,   on   Aufrust  2.    1990.    the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  Invaded  the  State  of  Kuwait  in 
flsMjTanl    violation    of    the    United    Nations 
Charter  and  fundamental  principles  of  Inter- 
national law; 

Whereas  the  President  and  Congress  have 
condemned  Iraq  s  atftrresslon  and  brutality, 
and  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  has 
Imposed  upon  Iraq  an  air  and  maritime  em- 
baryo  and  other  economic  sanctions  to  com- 
pel Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait; 

Whereas,  the  President,  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  Kovernments  in  the  region  and 
In  accordance  with  the  rights  of  Individual 
and  collective  s«'lf  Jt-fense  as  specified  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has  deployed 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  with- 
in and  around  the  Arabian  Peninsula  as  part 
of  a  multinational  force; 

Whereas  such  action  has  deterred  Iraq 
from  Initiating  hostilities  against  other 
stat«>s  in  the  region,  hut  thus  far  has  not 
caused  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

Whereas  the  Set  urity  Council  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  ha.f  auLhiirlzt'd  the  use  of  military 
force  against  Iraq  if  Iraq  does  not  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  on  or  before  January  15,  1991. 
and  hostilities  may  be  Imminent  should  Iraq 
fail  to  withdraw   Now.  therefore,  he  it 

Resolved  hi^  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ol  the  Cntted  States  of  America  in 
the  ConQress  assembti'd. 
SECTION  1    SHORT  TITLE. 

This  resolution  may  lie  referred  to  as  the 
"Iraq  War  Powers  Resolution.  ' 
SEC   X.  DECLARAnON  OF  OBJECTIVES. 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  stated  by  the  President,  are 
hereby  affirmed  by  the  Congress  aa  follows— 
la)  the  immediate,  complete,  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces  fVom  Ku- 
wait: 

ibi  the  restoration  of  the  government  of 
Kuwait; 

ic)  the  promotion  of  a  new  order  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  and  the  world  in  general, 
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In  which  nations  are  secure  from  the  threat 
of  aggression 

SEC.  S.  WAR  POWERS  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(ai  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  November  29.  1990,  adopted  Resolu- 
tion 678.  which  authorized  memt)er  states  co- 
operating with  the  Government  of  Kuwait  to 
use  all  necessary  means  to  achieve  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  unless  Iraq,  on  or 
before  January  15.  1991.  withdraws  from  Ku 
wait; 

ibi  Iraqi  forces  have  not  withdrawn  from 
Kuwait; 

(ci  If  Iraqi  forces  have  not  withdrawn  from 
Kuwait  by  January  15.  1991.  then  as  of  Janu- 
ary 16.  1991.  the  United  States  forces  de- 
ployed In  the  theatre  will  be  in  a  situation 
where  imminent  Involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances,  as 
defined  in  section  4iail  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  of  1973; 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  MIUTAKY  ACTION. 

The  Congress  hereby  approves  and  affirm.^ 
its  support  for— 

I  a)  Resolution  678  as  adopted  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations, 

(b)  Deployment  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Persian  Gulf  theater 
under  section  5(b)(l  i  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution of  1973.  for  such  time  as  Is  necessary 
to  achieve  their  mission,  which  is  to  compel 
withdrawal  of  all  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait 

(CI  Use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  the  resolutions  of  the  Secu 
rlty  Council;  to  repel  attack,  to  counter-at 
tack,  and  to  defend  other  nations  in  the  re 
gion  against  aggression  by  Iraq;  and  to  pre 
empt  imminent  acts  of  aggression  against 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  allied 
forces,  and  other  nations  In  the  region. 

SEC.  y  USE  OF  SA.N(T1(>NS  A.M)  I)»n^)MA<-Y  TO 
A(  HIKVK  WITHDRAWAl  OK  IKAy 
FROM  KCWAIT. 

The  Congri'.-^s  <  mmends  the  President  for 
his  diplomacy  in  developing  international 
consensus  and  cooperation  in  response  to 
Iraq's  Invasion  of  Kuwait  The  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  continue  his  diplo- 
matic efforts  and  the  application  of  sanc- 
tions to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  war  upon  Iraq  as  a  final 
resort  only  if  other  means  fail 

SEC.  «.  CONSULTATION  WITH  CONGRESS. 

To  ensure  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress calls  upon  the  President  before  making 
war  upon  Iraq 

(a)  to  consult  with  and  seek  consensus 
among  the  leadership  of  Congress,  Including 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 

(b>  to  request  the  adoption  by  Congress  of 
a  resolution  approving  a  military  offenslvt- 
or  declaration  of  war  against  Iraq. 

SEC.  7.  EXPEDITED  CONSIDERATION. 

The  Congress  shall  vote  on  the  President  s 
request  for  approval  of  a  military  offensive 
or  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Iraq  with- 
in three  days  after  the  President  submits  his 
request 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BECKY  L    ROBERTS 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

oy  CAI.IFOR.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 

Mr  BERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  an  exceptional  individual  Becky 
Roberts,  who  has  served  as  a  dynamic  force 
in  the  development  of  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley, was  honored  by  her  peers  recently  as  she 
completed  her  term  as  president  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Realtors  During 
Becky's  presidency,  the  t)oard.  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  Nation,  took  major  steps  m  expand- 
ing its  commitment  to  the  community  She  was 
instrumental  m  the  lornnation  ol  a  charitable 
foundation  and  a  driving  force  m  raising  more 
than  S30,000  for  the  valleys  homeless 
Becky's  initiative  and  leadership  as  well  as  her 
never  ending  quest  tor  excellence  introduced 
new  levels  ol  professionalism  to  the  real  es- 
tate industry  in  southern  California 

It  was  through  Becky's  encouragement  and 
piarticipation  that  more  than  200  colleagues 
serving  on  16  standing  committees  and  sev- 
eral ad  hoc  committees  researched,  devel- 
oped and  implemented  scores  ol  programs 
and  activities  benefiting  txDard  memlsers  and 
the  communities  they  serve  Becky  instituted 
unique  monthly  training  sessions  lor  her  exec- 
utive committee,  reviving  skills  long  ignored 
She  upgraded  the  board's  computerized  MLS 
system  to  ensure  that  the  highest  level  ol 
service  is  available  to  the  people  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  All  of  these  innovations  and 
improvements  were  made  in  the  spirit  ol  co- 
operation and  goodwill,  thanks  to  Beckys 
atwlities  to  ettectively  work  with  and  for  people 
Becky  has  been  a  popular  and  effective 
spokesperson  lor  the  tx>ard  through  its  weekly 
presidents  columns  in  the  local  (xint  and  elec- 
tronic media. 

It  IS  my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  |0in  me  in  saluting  Becky  L 
Rot)erts.  an  invaluable  member  of  my  commu- 
nity 


END  REPRESSION  IN   I.ITHIANIA 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  the  grave  mat- 
ter before  us,  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
has  urKlerstandably  commanded  the  attention 
of  the  Members  o(  the  House  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i02d  Congress  As  this  matter  has 
dominated  our  energies  however,  another  cri- 
sis—less  reported,  but  no  less  important — has 
developed  in  ttie  tiny  Republic  ol  Lithuania 

Through  timing  too  convenient  to  be  an  ac- 
cident, the  Soviet  Union  has  stepped  up  its 
military  domination  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
sending  paratroopers  and  tanks  to  repress  the 
people  of  Lithuania  while  the  eyes  o(  the  world 
are  focused  elsewhere 

Yesterday,  Soviet  troops  using  live  ammuni- 
tion stormed  the  Lithuanian  Press  Center  and 
other  official  buildings  This  oppressive  action 
comes  less  than  a  day  atter  Mikhail  Gort>a- 
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chev  warned  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  that  it 
must  reaffirm  the  primacy  of  the  Soviet  con- 
stitution or  accept  the  consequences. 

So  far  seven  Lithuanians  have  beer\  injured 
in  the  crackdown,  including  a  man  who  was 
crushed  by  a  tank  and  a  member  of  Lithua- 
nia's fledgling  national  guard  named  Tomas 
Luksis  who  was  shot  in  ttie  face  while  defend- 
ing the  Lithuanian  Publishing  House  from 
being  taken  by  Soviet  troops. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  public  buildings,  espe- 
cially the  Lithuanian  Parliament,  a  force  of 
2.500  Lithuanians  have  banded  together  to 
form  a  Lithuanian  national  guard  to  face  the 
95.000  Soviet  troops  currently  stationed  in 
Lithuania.  "We  have  enough  ammunition  to 
make  a  symbolic  resistance"  said  one  man. 
"The  point  is  not  to  defend  the  building 
against — Soviet — paratroopers.  We  know  we 
can  not  do  that.  The  point  is  to  make  some 
token  resistance  m  order  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  not  surrendering  voluntarily." 

As  the  violence  escalated  yesterday,  Lithua- 
nian President  Vytautas  LarxJsbergis  placed 
an  urgent  call  to  President  Gortachev  to  ask 
him  to  issue  a  Presidential  order  to  "stop  the 
bloodshed."  Landsbergis  was  told  that  Presi- 
dent Gort>achev  was  busy  having  lunch  and 
could  not  speak  with  him  Clearly,  the  military 
actions  and  violerx;e  are  condoned  and  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Gorbachev,  a  man  who  only  last 
year  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  peace. 

The  Soviet  claim  of  sovereignty  over  Lithua- 
nia has  always  been  without  foundation.  The 
freedom  of  the  Lithuanian  people  was  taken 
from  them  in  1940  when  Lithuania  was  an- 
nexed into  the  Soviet  LInion  as  part  ol  a  secret 
deal  tjetween  Hitler  and  Stalin.  A  puppet  gov- 
emment  in  Vilnius,  the  Lithuanian  capital,  ren- 
dered up  the  country  to  the  Soviets  without  a 
shred  of  popular  support  from  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  this 
illegal  annexation  and  has  stood  by  the  fierce- 
ly proud  Lithuanian  people  through  the  more 
than  50  years  of  repression  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets.  In  March  1990  Lithuania  took  re- 
sponsitnlity  for  its  own  destiny  and  declared 
indepertdence  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow 
responded  aggressively  by  implementng  eco- 
r>omtc  sanctions  on  Lithuania  last  summer  and 
threatening  the  use  of  force,  a  threat  which  it 
IS  apparently  prepared  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  uncor^cionable  that,  while 
democracy  and  freedom  make  dramatic 
strides  in  Eastem  and  Central  Europe,  the  So- 
viet UrK>n  should  regress  and  use  military 
force  to  impose  an  unpopular  regime  on  a 
peaceful  people.  This  is  the  action  of  another 
time — a  time  when  a  cold  war  raged  and  an 
Iron  Curtain  snuffed  out  the  light  of  freedom 
and  self-<letermination  m  much  of  the  wortd. 
This  IS  not  the  action  of  a  man  or  a  nation 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  it  draws  into  ques- 
tion the  sincenty  of  Mr.  Gortiachev's  human 
rights  reforms 

Members  of  Congress  must  make  their 
voices  heard  on  this  issue  and  send  a  strong 
message  to  Mr.  Gortachev  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  military  repression  of  the  Baltics  will 
not  go  unnoticed  regardless  of  when  it  occurs 
arxj  that  actions  like  those  in  Lithuania  will  not 
be  tolerated.  The  people  of  Lithuania,  like 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  wortd,  sfrould  and  must 
have  the  nght  of  self-determination  and  free- 
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dom  from  tear  and  domination.  Mr.  Gortja- 
chev,  pull  out  your  troops,  end  the  repression 
and  let  the  Lithuanian  people  follow  their  con- 
sciences to  a  new  era  of  freedom  in  the  Bal- 
tics 


COST  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  REGU- 
LATION MAKES  THE  UNITED 
STATES  MORE  DEPENDENT  ON 
FOREIGN  ENERGY  SOURCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DAN'NEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  at- 
tached a  short  news  story  from  the  January  7, 
1991  issue  of  the  Oil  Daily,  which  describes 
an  upcoming  study  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  on  the  relationship  between  environ- 
mental regulation  and  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction. The  authors  of  the  study  estimate  that 
four  environmental  statutes — the  Clean  Air 
Act,  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  the  Safe  Dnnk- 
ing  Water  Act — will  cost  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry between  S2  and  S7  billion  annually  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  recoverable  oil  by  up  to 
43  percent. 

This  study  represents  the  first  time  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  examined  the  cumu- 
lative impact  of  environmental  laws  on  domes- 
tic production  and  goes  a  long  way  toward  ex- 
plaining why  this  Nation  is  so  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  As  we 
prepare  to  sacnfice  the  lives  ol  our  young  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  guarantee 
the  unimfjeded  flow  of  oil  to  growing  Western 
economies,  we  should  consider  the  relation- 
ship between  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  our 
energy  policy  here  in  America.  An  aggressive 
and  coordinated  policy  to  explore  and  develop 
domestic  sources  of  oil  and  natural  gas,  cou- 
pled with  nuclear  licensing  reform,  woukj  en- 
able the  United  States  to  tolerate  future  insta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East  without  resorting  to 
the  use  of  force. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

e.nvmonmental  laws  could  cost  oil 

Lndustry  $79  Billion 

(By  Lynn  Garner) 

Washington. — Compliance  with  new  and 
.f-evised  environmental  statutes  will  cost  the 
oii  industry  anywhere  from  $15  billion  to  $79 
billion — depending  on  the  price  of  oil— in  ad- 
ditional exploration  and  production  costs,  a 
new  Department  of  Energy  study  concludes. 

The  study  also  predicts  that  environ- 
mental legislation  under  consideration  by 
Congress  could  accelerate  the  abandonment 
of  the  nation's  remaining  domestic  oil  res- 
ervoirs by  as  much  as  10  years. 

The  DOE  study  has  just  been  completed 
and  is  being  distributed  to  Congress,  state 
officials  and  the  industry. 

CUMfLATIVE  IMPACT 

The  two-volume  report  is  unique  in  that  it 
is  the  first  time  that  DOE  has  looked  at  the 
cumulative  effect  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion on  future  domestic  oi!  production,  rath- 
er than  the  effect  of  individual  laws. 

DOE  studied  the  impact  of  four  major  envi- 
ronmental statutes  that  it  says  will  cost  the 
industry  from  $2  biUion  to  J7  billion  per  year 
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just  to  stay  in  compliance,  after  the  initial 
compliance  costs. 

■ 'These  costs  could  reduce  the  amount  of 
Oil  that  can  be  recovered  using  advanced  re- 
covery technologies  by  3  to  43  percent  lat  $20 
per  barrel.'  said  Robert  H  Gentile.  EKDE  as- 
sistant secretary  for  fossil  energy. 

The  cost  estimates  vary  so  widely  because 
DOE  studied  the  impact  at  different  of;  price 
scenarios,  from  $16  per  barre:  to  $34  per  bar- 
rel. 

"These  and  other  estimates  presented  in 
the  report  are  conservative.'   he  added. 

The  four  environmental  statutes  analyzed 
in  the  report  include  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
that  governs  hazardous  waste,  the  Clean 
Water  Act  and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

SIGNIFICA.VT  EFFECTS 

"This  report  demonstrates  the  need  to  con- 
sider the  cumulative  impacts  of  new  regu- 
latory requirements  m  conjunction  with 
other  existing,  proposed  or  contemplated 
regulatory  requirements  affecting  oil  sup- 
ply." Gentile  said. 

"The  environmental  decisions  we  rriake  in 
the  coming  months  will  have  very  signifi- 
cant impacts  on  this  nation's  domestic  oil 
production."  added  Michael  R.  McElwrath, 
principal  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  fos- 
sil energy. 

Proposed  changes  in  RCRA.  the  hazardous 
wast#  law.  could  cut  Lower  48  oi";  production 
by  nearly  20  precent  by  the  year  2000.  he  said. 

The  addition  of  just  $500  per  well  of  new 
compliance  costs,  from  whichever  environ- 
mental law.  could  shut  down  \-irtuany  ail  oil 
production  coming  from  Appalachia. 
McElwrath  said. 

The  DOE  study.  "Potential  Cumulative 
Impacts  of  Environmental  Regulatory  Initia- 
tives. "  was  prepared  under  contract  by  ICF 
Resources  Inc  of  Fairfax.  Va  for  DOE's  Of- 
fice of  Fossil  Energy 

The  DOE  study  looks  at  future  production 
from  conventional  production  in  the  Lower 
48  states;  future  infill  drilling  and  waterflood 
projects  in  the  Lower  48:  future  enhanced  oil 
recovery  projects  m  the  Lower  48:  and  on- 
shore and  offshore  crude  oil  fields  remaining 
to  be  discovered  in  the  Lower  48  and  Alaska 

DOE  estimates  that  after  currently  proved 
resei-ves  are  produced  by  conventional  recov- 
ery methods,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  known 
U.S.  oil  resource  (more  than  300  million  bar- 
rels) will  remain  untouched 

But  the  department  has  concluded  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  face  a  rapid 
pace  of  abandonment  of  oil  reservoirs. 


SALUTING  ENVIRONMENTAL 
REPORTER  HAROLD  SCARLETT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  January  12.  1991 

Mr  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Houstonians  long 
ago  became  accustomed  to  living  and  working 
in  close  proximity  to  the  workJ's  largest  petro- 
chemical industnal  complex.  We  recognize  the 
advantages  of  the  many  refinenes  and  petro- 
chemical plants  along,  or  near,  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel.  Those  advantages  include 
good,  high-paying  jotK  and  finarxaally  signifi- 
cant additions  to  our  local  tax  base. 

But  we  also  recognize  ttiat  those  industnal 
facilities  are  rx)t  without  their  risks.  They  pose 
potential  threats  to  our  local  environment  and 
to  the  communities  in  which  we  live  and  worK. 
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For  the  last  ?0  years,  Houstonians  have 
benefited  tor  the  solid  lournahstic  ettorls  of 
Harold  Scarlett,  the  Houston  Posts  veteran 
environmental  reporter  virho  made  it  his  txjsi- 
ness  to  keep  Houstonians  informed  of  issues 
attectirx^  their  environment  HaroW  Scarlett  ^^^ 
tired  on  January  i  after  a  long  and  distin 
guished  career  at  the  Post,  arx)  his  dedication 
to  providinq  Houstonians  with  understandable 
analyses  of  environmental  issues  will  t)e  sore- 
ly misse<l 

Harold  Scarlett  began  his  work  at  the  Hous- 
ton Post  in  1952,  but  left  3  years  later  to  )0in 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Euroj^ean  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  He  returnetl  to  the  Houston 
Post  in  1958,  where  he  remained  until  his  re- 
tirement It  was  m  1970  that  Texas  Lieutenant 
Governor  Bill  Hot)by  then  the  editor  ol  the 
Post,  assigned  Harold  to  ihe  newly  formed  en- 
vironmental t)eat 

In  my  '0  years  m  Congress,  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  talk  with  Harold  on  a 
wide  variety  ol  environmental  matters.  During 
those  conversations,  it  was  evident  that  for 
him.  the  environment  was  more  than  |ust  a 
beat  to  be  covered  For  Harold,  the  environ- 
ment was  more  than  just  an  issue  It  was  a 
passion  at)out  which  he  was  personally  corv 
cerned  and  atxiut  which  he  was  extraordinanly 
well  informed 

The  rise  of  tfie  environmental  movement  in 
the  19/Os.  corxiressioajl  passage  ol  the  land- 
mark 19/0  Clean  Air  Act,  enactment  of  the 
historic  Clean  Water  Act  m  1972,  and  subse- 
quent Federal  environmental  laws  fyovKJed 
Harokl  with  Ihe  op^xxiumty  to  explain  the  Na- 
tion s  deepenirxj  environmental  crisis  to  men 
and  women  in  the  Houston  area  Similarly, 
several  local  issues — including  a  clean  lakes 
denxinstration  program  m  Lake  Houston,  the 
propose<1  Wallisville  Reservoir,  the  water  qual- 
ity of  Galveston  Bay ,  the  widenirx)  and  deep- 
ening of  the  Houston  Ship  Channel — ()rovided 
Harok)  with  am(>(e  ('H)tx)r1unities  to  t>et1er  edu- 
cate Houstonians  atiout  Ihe  environment 
While  we  have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  on 
every  story  he  covered,  Harold's  fairness  and 
integrity  was  evident  in  every  story  lor  which 
tie  interviewed  me 

In  a  news  article  announcing  HarokJs  retire- 
ment, the  lournalist  advised  men  and  women 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
txeattie,  ttie  water  we  dnnk.  and  the  land  on 
which  we  walk  to  'keep  informed,  keep  alert. 
Don't  get  hysteriail  arKi  don't  ever  feel  one 
person  can't  make  a  difference  " 

Houstonians  have  taken  that  advice  to 
heart  We  have  beconv  far  more  knowledge- 
able about  threats  to  our  environment,  and  we 
have  grown  less  tolerant  o(  those  wtKi  spoil 
our  environment  Much  of  ttie  credit  for  ex- 
panding our  knowledge  and  deepening  our 
concern  can  t>e  traced  to  one  man  in  the 
newsroom     ot     the     Houston     Post      Harokj 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

Scarlett  His  knowledge  and  expertise,  his 
dedication  and  commitment,  motivated  thou- 
sands ot  Houstonians  to  consider  nx)re  seri- 
ously what  too  many  of  us  had  taken  for 
granted 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  you  )Oin  with  me  m  sa- 
luting the  many  accomplishments  ol  this  out- 
standing lournalist.  and  wishing  him  well  in  all 
his  future  endeavors 


January  12,  1991 


THE  CHANCE  Ff)H  PEACE  NOW  UP 
TO  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 


HON.  DOIG  BEREITER 

..■r    .NKHrl.-V.sKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sitturdau.  Jiinuary  12.  199! 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare for  bilateral  votes  on  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis today  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following  very  cogent  editorial  of  January  9, 
1991  m  the  Tremont,  NE,  Tribune: 

Hrs.'sEiN  Blindly  Ionores  Inevitable 

II  Is  painfully  clear  Ihat  changes  of  a 
peaceful  end  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  rest 
heavily  on  Saddam  Hussein's  shoulders. 

Americans  praying  for  a  non-violent  end  to 
the  standoff  must  consider  with  cautious  op- 
timism developments  that  indicate  the  Unit- 
ed States'  hardline  stance  is  worklnR.  Hus- 
sein has  at  no  time  shown  himself  to  t)e  any 
more  than  a  ruthless  dictator  without  sense 
to  know  when  the  world  Is  against  him  and 
his  defeat  Is  inevitable 

A  week  before  the  United  Nation's  Jan  15 
deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait, 
the  United  States.  Britain  and  NATO  are 
rightfully  focused  in  demanding  without 
compromise  that  Hussein  withdraw  com- 
pletely from  Kuwait  or  be  driven  out. 

Clearly.  Hussein  has  lost  control  of  his  sin- 
ister and  criminal  plan  of  conquest.  Iraqis' 
support  for  this  tyranny  obviously  Is  not  as 
strong  as  he  would  have  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  believe. 

Much  can  happen  during  the  next  seven 
days,  but  one  thing  seems  clear— the  United 
States,  with  U.N  support,  will  hold  true  to 
Its  threat  of  force  if  necessary 

As  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  III  ad- 
mitted Monday,  the  only  chance  for  a  peace- 
ful conclusion  to  the  Gulf  crisis  Is  If  Hussein 
realizes — although  belately— that  the  UN 
deadline  Is  real  and  unchangeable 

Hussein  rejicts  to  the  U.N.  stance  by  call- 
ing the  U.S. -led  multinational  force  opposing 
him  the  aggressors  and  by  claiming  bis  goal 
IS  to  liberate  Palestine. 

It's  difficult  to  understand  how  an  Invasion 
of  Kuwait  brings  Palestine  any  closer  to  lil>- 
eration.  Surely,  if  Hussein  had  his  plans  In 
order,  he  could  have  found  a  better  way  to 
achieve  this  only  recently  stated  goal,  seen 
by  many  as  no  more  than  a  negotiation  tool 

The  United  Nation's  and  Bush  administra- 
tion should  be  applauded  for  their  no-deals 
approach  to  a  situation  in  which  bargaining 


only  increases  the  changes  that  more,  less 
tlesireable  concessions  will  be  sought  by  Hus- 
sein later 

Hussein,  with  his  people  starting  to  fall  In 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  in  no  position 
for  compromise  He  must  realize  one  country 
cannot  "trample  and  wipe  out  "  another, 
then  use  the  acquired  nation-state  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DLNCA^N.  JH 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Saturday.  January  12,  1991 

Mr  DUNCAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  enthih 
siastc  atx>ut  this  predicament  which  our  Na- 
tion finds  Itself  today  m  the  Middle  East  I  do 
not  want  war  My  constituents  in  east  Ten- 
nessee do  not  want  war  No  American  wants 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

However,  we  as  a  nation,  have  the  awe- 
some responsibility  to  help  ensure  stat)ility  in 
far-off  regions  of  the  world  Worldwide  steadi- 
ness IS  vital  to  U  S  interests  This  is  why  we 
are  in  the  Middle  East  If  we  do  not  stand  up 
to  Hussein's  brutal  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion then  what  will  tie  our  response  to  ottier 
aggressors  in  the  future 

History  has  proven  that  aggression  un- 
checked inevitably  expands  Like  it  or  not.  the 
United  States  is  the  only  superpower  in  the 
world,  and  with  this  status  comes  responsibil- 
ities 

I  believe  that  the  bipartisan  Michel-Solarz 
am£'ndmenl  is  our  last  tiest  fx)pe  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  crisis  in  the  gulf  The 
President  has  made  repeated  attempts  at  ne- 
gotiation with  Iraq  He  has  the  unprecedented 
backing  of  the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the 
matority  of  the  American  people  We  must 
stand  t>ehind  him  We  must  give  creditbility  to 
the  President's  policies  it  we  are  to  exercise 
any  control  over  future  world  events  A  senous 
threat  to  Hussein  could  certainly  lead  him  to 
consider  a  peaceful  and  positive  resolution  to 
the  crisis  in  the  gulf 

The  President  does  not  want  war  He  wants 
10  negotiate  peace  through  a  position  of 
strength  And  it  is  our  duty  and  responsibility, 
from  a  moral  standpoint,  to  give  President 
Bush  the  support  needed  to  stop  the  tyranny 
and  oppression  that  Hussein  has  forced  upon 
not  only  Kuwait,  but  his  own  people  as  well. 

The  question  of  war  lies  in  ttie  hands  of 
Saddam  Hussem  I  can  only  hope  and  pray 
tfiat  he  will  choose  a  peaceful  settlement  Let 
us  not  rep)eat  our  mistakes  of  the  fjast  Let  us 
stand  united,  shoulder  to  shwulder  with  the 
President,  so  that  we  can  signal  Hussein  ttiat 
his  immorality  will  not  go  unchecked. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D,,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  have  known  from  our  earlleet 
days,  O  God,  that  we  can  lift  up  our 
voices  In  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to 
You  for  Your  good  gifts  to  us.  In  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  as  one  body  we  pray 
today  for  the  gift  of  peace. 

Ak  You  have  created  each  person  of 
every  land  and  culture  with  Your 
breadth  of  life  and  sustain  every  person 
with  Your  spirit,  so  cause  the  leaders 
of  the  nations  to  see  ways  to  be  peace- 
makers so  that  all  people  will  experi- 
ence the  fullness  of  life  and  not  the 
tragedy  of  conflict. 

Bless  all  who  serve— the  diplomats 
and  the  armed  services  and  all  those  in 
danger. 

May  Your  mighty  power  for  justice, 
O  Ood,  that  created  the  whole  world,  be 
seen  in  the  present  strife  and  may  Your 
good  Word,  which  gives  assurance  and 
strength,  be  with  us  all.  Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  l,  rule  I  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Lagomar-sino] 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  In  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO  led  the  Pledge 
Of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  i,<j  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  itands,  one  nation  under  God, 
IndivUlble,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all 


A  WARNING  TO  THE  SOVIETS: 
HANDS  OFF  LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  LANT08  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,) 

Mr.  LANTOS  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  moment  to  send  a  clear,  strong, 
and  unambiguous  message  to  whom- 
ever is  in  charge  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  civilized  world  can  walk  and  chew 
gum  at  the  same  time.  Our  prayerful 
and  serious  focus  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
can  not — and  will  not-- prevent  us  from 
dealing  with  the  outrage  in  Lithuania. 

The  blood  of  the  14  peaceful  martyrs 
In  Vilnius  Is  a  clear  warning  to  the  re- 


surgent Soviet  old  guard.  The  choice 
they  face  is  stark  and  inescapable.  Des- 
perately needed  aid,  trade.  Investment, 
technology,  and  contact  with  the  West 
will  cease  if  the  Stalinist  butchery  con- 
tinues. A  disintegrating  Soviet  empire 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  replaying 
the  1956  bloodshed  of  Budapest  or  the 
1968  rape  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  great  accomplishments  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
past  half  decade — greater  democracy, 
political  reform,  a  more  open  press, 
contact  with  the  outside  world,  in- 
creased international  respect^ — stand  in 
jeopardy. 

This  disgusting  attempt  to  return  to 
the  Stalinist  nightmare  must  stop— 
and  it  must  stop  now.  The  choice  is 
clear.  The  Soviet  leaders  can  take  the 
path  of  Sakharov  or  the  path  of  Stalin. 


CONDEMNING  SOVIET  ACTIONS  IN 
LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for-  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hl-i  remarks. ) 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Speaker. 
while  the  very  serious  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  remains  on  the  forefront 
of  our  minds,  where  it  should  be,  we 
must  not  ignore  the  outrage  in  Lithua- 
nia over  this  past  weekend. 

I  condemn  the  Soviets'  decision  to 
use  military  might — tanks  and  bul- 
lets--to  repress  Lithuania's  prodemoc- 
racy  and  proindependence  forces.  This 
is  not  peristroika  or  glasnost  at.  work. 
Clearly,  these  events  signal  that  the 
positive  reforms  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  irreversible. 
These  negative  trends  indicate  that 
any  aid  we  provide  must  have  strings 
attached  to  ensure  such  help  fosters 
real  reforms,  not  subsidizes  Communist 
terror. 

Just  as  Iraq's  aggression  and  repres- 
sion threaten  our  national  security  in- 
terests and  the  promise  for  a  more 
prosperous,  peaceful  future,  so  too  do 
crackdowns  m  the  Soviet  Union, 
Gorbachev  and  other  Soviet  authorities 
need  to  know  that  we  will  not  ignore 
the  troubling  actions  in  Lithuania.  So- 
viet actions  will  directly  affect  our  re- 
lations today  and  tomorrow. 

The  crisis  In  Lithuania  begs  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  real  Mr.  Gorbachev? 
The  Gorbachev  who  continued— in  fact 
expanded— the  Afghanistan  War.  or  the 
Gorbachev  who  began  reforms  and  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  I  hope  it  is  the 
latter.  The  terror  in  the  Baltics  must 
stop. 


D  1210 

SOVIET  ARMY  MUST  WITHDRAW 
FROM  VILNIUS 

(Mr.  GEPHARDT  asked  and  wa* 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  men 
and  women  of  good  will  rise  to  protest 
the  return  of  terror  and  tyranny  to 
Lithuania  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Army.  I  add  my  voice  to  this  chorus  of 
anguish  and  anger. 

The  Soviet  Army  must  withdraw 
from  Vilnius,  and  a  free  press  and  the 
right  to  assemble  freely  in  the  Lithua- 
nian Republic  must  be  restored.  The 
use  of  force  in  a  feckless  attempt  to  ex- 
tinguish the  spark  of  freedom  In  the 
Baltics  will  neither  be  sanctioned  nor 
ignored  in  Washington,  in  the  West. 
nor  in  the  world. 

At  risk,  in  the  short  term,  is  any 
movement  to  provide  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union.  More  im- 
portant, the  larger  risk  is  to  the  chang- 
ing tides  of  history. 

Americans  want  to  move  beyond  cold 
war  confrontation  Freedom  in  Central 
Europe,  the  approval  of  important 
arms  control  agreements,  the  resolu- 
tion of  regional  conflicts,  and  a  new  at- 
titude of  cooperation  emerging  from 
Moscow  substantially  changed  our  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
better.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  slide 
backward. 

We  protest,  and  we  demand  an  end,  to 
the  drift  toward  authoritarianism  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  an  end  to  violence 
against  the  Lithuanian  people,  an  end 
to  brutality  against  their  courageous 
drive  toward  freedom 


LITHUANIANS  HAVE  BEEN 
PERSECUTED  FOR  MANY  YEARS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  let  me 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  spoken 
out  this  morning  on  the  outrage  and 
the  violence  that  is  happening  to  the 
brave  Lithuanian  people  who  have  been 
persecuted  for  so  many  years  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  sanity  prevails  on 
that  issue. 

The  lead  editorial  in  today's  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  suggests  that 
the  United  States  should  extend  formal 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  free  gov- 
ernments of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  nations,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
That  is  an  excellent  place  to  start. 


DThii  fymbol  rcpreienn  ihe  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  eg  .  D  140"'  is  2.0''  p.m. 
MsiMr  Ml  in  this  typ0taC0  indioici  wordi  initrrted  or  appended,  rather  than  spKjken,  bv  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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I  also  believe  that  the  United  States 
and  the  free  countries  of  the  world 
must  urgently  reconsider  their  plans  to 
extend  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Kremlin 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  the  free 
world  will  not  stand  idly  by  as  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Baltic  peoples  are 
crushed. 

We  should  not  be  party  to  any  effort 
of  bailing  out  a  Soviet  Union  which  is 
held  together  by  force  of  arms.  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  pursuant  to  a  se- 
cret agreement  between  Hitler  and  Sta- 
lin. That  was  a  crime  against  all  hu- 
manity. 

The  very  same  principle  which  is 
today  at  stake  in  Kuwait  has  been  at 
stake  in  the  Baltic  nations  for  50  years: 
the  right  of  small,  independent  nations 
to  exist  in  peace  along  side  larger  and 
more  powerful  neighbors.  A  world  in 
which  the  small,  sovereign  states  are 
constantly  at  the  mercy  of  ruthless, 
ambitious  neighbors  is  a  world  which 
can  degenerate  into  the  law  of  the  jun- 
gle. 

COMMENDtNO  THE  SPEAKER,  MAJORITY  LEADER, 
AND  MINORrrV  LEADER 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  personally  and 
to  commend  you,  the  majority  leader, 
and  the  Republican  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  for 
the  high  plane  of  debate  that  took 
place  in  the  last  3  days  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  issue- 
As  John  F.  Kennedy  has  said.  "Now 
is  the  time  for  the  American  people  to 
rally  together."  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  all  do  that. 

We  hope  that  the  threat  of  war  will 
bring  about  peace  in  the  Mideast,  will 
bring  some  sanity  to  that  man  called 
Saddam  Hussein. 

And  God  bless  our  troops  who  are 
serving  there  today. 

The  debate  in  Congress  last  Thurs- 
day. Friday,  and  Saturday  was  worthy 
of  the  highest  traditions  of  this  House. 
It  was  a  credit  to  every  Member  of  this 
body,  and  it  reflected  the  sense  of  grav- 
ity, anxiety,  and  responsibility  that 
weighs  so  heavily  upon  all  of  us. 

Again,  I  thank  Speaker  Foley,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  and  Mr  Michel  for  their  ef- 
forts to  make  sure  this  critical  issue  of 
war  and  peace  was  debated  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  dignity,  decorum,  and  non- 
partisanship 

Now  that  the  decision  has  been 
made — and  Congress  has  chosen  to 
stand  with  our  President  and  our  brave 
men  and  women  in  the  field— I  trust 
that  we  all  unite  as  one.  Politics  does 
indeed  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  Let  us 
go  forward  in  unity. 

We  cannot  control  the  future,  but  we 
can  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenges the  future  will  bring.  And  while 
each  and  every  one  of  us  abhors  war  In 
all  its  forms,  let  us  be  mindful  that 
strength,   preparedness,  and  the  cour- 


age of  our  convictions  will  never  let  us 
down — they  are  our  only  sure  defense. 


WE  MUST  WORK  AS  HARD  AS  WE 
CAN  TOWARD  PEACE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  at  my  office  in  Denver  and 
still  today,  there  are  many  people  very 
concerned  that  have  been  camping  out- 
side and  inside.  They  are  very  con- 
cerned because  they  are  watching 
peace  on  Earth  unravel. 

They  started  with  their  deep  concern 
about  watching  us  pellmell  down  this 
superhighway  to  war  on  January  15 
with  more  and  more  of  the  exit  ramps 
being  closed  off  by  us  as  well  as  the 
other  side  and  said.  "Why?  Why?"  In 
the  interim,  they  are  now  watching  the 
Baltics  all  turn  into  a  bloody  terror  as 
we  see  Gorbachev  thinking  he  can  get 
by  with  this  because  we  are  now  all  fo- 
cused on  the  gulf,  and  we  see  China 
turning  on  many  of  the  students  that 
they  figure  now  we  will  not  be  focused 
on. 

I  must  say.  too.  that  I  think  Gorba- 
chev should  either  surrender  his  Peace 
Prize  or  that  the  Nobel  Peace  Commit- 
tee should  reclaim  it.  that  President 
Bush  should  take  back  our  aid  and  that 
we  should  also  ask  the  Saudis  and  oth- 
ers to  take  back  their  aid  if  this  con- 
tinues. 

I  think  we  should  be  working  as  hard 
as  we  can  for  peace.  I  think  that  is 
what  these  people  who  are  encamped  in 
Denver.  CO.  are  trying  to  say.  They  do 
not  see  us  working  toward  peace.  They 
see  us  pellmelling  toward  war. 


acquiescence  in  this  sort  of  movement 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  want  to  add  my  strong  voice  and 
pledge  to  this  House  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent ever  sends  down  any  kind  of  waiv- 
er of  Jackson- Vanik  for  freer  trade 
with  Russia,  it  will  be  seriously  exam- 
ined in  light  of  what  is  going  on  now  in 
Russia. 


VIOLENCE  IN  LITHUANIA  CANNOT 
BE  TOLERATED 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks are  directed  to  you  and  the 
Chair  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
but  they  are  also  directed  to  the  Rus- 
sian leaders. 

Let  them  know  that  if  the  President 
ever  sends  down  a  waiver  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  so  that  freer 
trade  can  exist  with  Russia  there  will 
immediately  be  introduced  a  resolution 
of  disapproval  and  that  it  will  probably 
pass. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  violence 
in  the  Baltic,  particularly  Lithuania.  I 
think  it  is  a  tragic  mistake  for  the 
Russian  leaders  to  tolerate  such,  and 
they  should  immediately  move  to  put 
an  end  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have 
learned  anything  from  the  history  of 
mankind  it  is  that  violence  in  this  sort 
of  thing  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  that 


IN  THE  INFORMATION  AGE  THE 
BIG  LIE  IS  OBSOLETE 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bloody  crackdown  in  Lithuania  has 
shocked  the  world  at  a  time  of  global 
agony  over  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  cynical  Soviet  Communist  hard- 
liners seriously  miscalculate  if  they 
believe  they  can  somehow  hide  their 
actions  behind  the  smokescreen  of  Per- 
sian Gulf  turmoil. 

Soviet  tanks  crushed  Hungary  m  1956 
during  the  Suez  crisis,  they  crushed 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968  when  there  was 
turmoil  at  the  Democratic  Convention, 
they  invaded  Afghanistan  in  1979,  and 
shortly  thereafter  Christmas,  and  a 
crackdown  on  Poland  in  1981  shortly 
before  Christmas. 

But  in  this  contemporary  world  of  in- 
stant telecommunications,  electronic 
newspaper  publishing,  global  television 
news  and  so  much  more,  the  Stalinist 
strategy  of  news  suppression  will  not 
work.  In  the  information  age.  the  big 
lie  is  obsolete.  The  global  outrage  is 
enormous  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, has  thrown  in  his  lot  with  those 
who  would  turn  back  the  clock.  This  is 
conduct  unbecoming  of  a  Nobel  laure- 
ate. 

According  to  prodemocracy  forces,  it 
is  his  policies  that  seek  to  suppress  the 
independent  movement.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  those  who  implement  the  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  Gorbachev.  Mr.  President  Gorba- 
chev, if  you  have  any  wish  to  retain 
any  credibility,  if  .vou  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  you  must 
speak  out  against  these  heinous 
crimes,  otherwise  return  your  Nobel 
Prize. 

People  all  over  the  world  are  saying. 
"President  Gorbachev,  call  back  your 
armored  KGB  troops  Call  back  your 
tanks.  Disband  your  phony  salvation 
committee  which  is  really  a  KGB  army 
group.  We  are  watching  you.  and  our 
expectations  are  high 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  condemn  last  weekend's  brutal  re- 
pression of  unarmed  protesters  in  Lith- 
uania by  Soviet  troops. 

I  am  now  working  with  Congressman 
RiCHARM  Dlubin  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion that  will  formally  condemn  these 
acts  of  senseless  violence.  I  am  out- 
raged that  13  people  recently  were 
killed  in  Vilnius.  Some  of  these  vic- 
tims were  mercilessly  crushed  under 
the  tracks  of  Soviet  tanks. 

We  as  a  Congress  cannot  stand  by  and 
allow  this  violent  crackdown  to  con- 
tinue. We  must  let  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
know  that  the  future  of  United  States 
relations  with  his  country  could  hinge 
on  his  treatment  of  the  Baltic  repub- 
lics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  pointed  out  m 
the  past,  the  time  is  overdue  for  the 
United  States  to  extend  formal  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  independent 
nations  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia. The  United  States  must  act  now 
and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  we 
stand  on  this  crucial  issue. 


CONDEMNING  BRUTAL 
REPRESSION  OF  LITHUANIA 

(.Mr  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
one  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


WE  HOLD  MIKHAIL  GORBACHEV 
RESPONSIBLE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  the  at- 
tention of  the  .•\merican  people  is  obvi- 
ously very  carefully  riveted  on  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  where  4(K),(X)0 
young  Americans  wait  in  the  sands  for 
a  war  that  may  now  be  unavoidable. 

Perhaps  the  people  in  Moscow  and 
the  Kremlin  thought  that  we  would  not 
pay  attention,  and  that  this  was  their 
opportunity  to  repress  the  people  of 
Lithuania  as  well  as  the  other  Baltic 
States.  Over  the  weekend  they  mur- 
dered 14  young  Lithuanians  and  injured 
150  in  taking  over  the  free  radio  station 
and  other  means  of  public  communica- 
tion. 

We  hold  Mikhail  Gorbachev  respon- 
sible. We  hold  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  responsible. 

The  United  States  will  not  tolerate 
the  deaths  of  people  standing  up  for 
their  individual  human  rights  and  for 
the  independence  and  freedom  of  their 
own  nation,  and  if  the  people  in  the 
Kremlin,  whether  it  is  Mr  Gorbachev 
or  others,  believe  that  the  United 
States  of  America  will  provide  aid  in 
the  way  of  food,  will  provide  economic 
assistance  and  technological  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union  while  they  kill  in- 
nocent people  striving  for  human  free- 
dom, they  are  wrong 

Unless  immediately  rectified,  we 
must  remove  trade  preferences  and  as- 
sistance, technical  assistance  and  west- 
ern credit  without  delay. 

The  world  is  watching  what  the  So- 
viet leadership  and  people  will  do  to 
rectify  this  terrible  repression. 
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PROTEST  TO  MR.  GORBACHEV 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  a  heavy  heart  to  comment  on 
these  grotesque  outrages  by  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev, a  man  that  we  were  coming  swift- 
ly to  know,  respect,  and  adm.ire  for  the 
rapid  movement  that  he  was  leading 
his  people  toward  peace,  openness, 
glasnost.  and  perestroika.  It  is  bitterly 
disappointing  to  all  Members  who  had 
applauded  that  movement,  and  to  all 
Members  who  looked  forward  to  hold- 
ing out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  290  million  Soviet  citi- 
zens. 

What  a  sad  day. 

I  feel  that  unless  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
a  painful  revelation  of  his  conduct  of 
the  last  few  days  or  weeks,  our  country 
is  going  to  have  to  reconsider  the 
steady  progress  that  we  were  making 
toward  gradual  disarmament,  toward 
chucking  off  expensive  weapon  systems 
that  we  did  not  seem  to  need  in  the 
post-cold-war  era. 

Are  we  in  the  post-cold-war  era.  or 
are  we  not?  'We  have  been  expressing 
deep  satisfaction  with  the  fact  that 
perhaps,  unwisely,  we  spent  a  trillion 
dollars  in  arms  facing  off  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  finally,  defeated  them.  The 
power  of  an  idea,  the  power  of  democ- 
racy, the  power  of  freedom,  the  power 
of  free  market  forces  that  can  provide 
a  far  better  way  of  life  than  anything 
the  Soviets  have  seen  in  the  last  70 
years. 

Now.  are  these  hopes  to  be  crushed, 
are  we  going  to  see  a  resurgence  of  de- 
mands for  B-2  bombers,  for  MX  mis- 
siles, for  star  wars?  What  a  depressing 
sight  that  is. 

Mr.  Gorbachev.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
you  and  your  leadership  will  reassure 
the  world  that  this  replay  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Hungary  in  1956  and  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968  was  just  an  aberra- 
tional blip  on  the  radar  screen,  and 
that  you  will  return  to  sanity,  to 
collegiality,  and  to  peace.  And  that 
you  will  help  everyone  continue  divert- 
ing vast  resources  from  war  to  peace, 
the  resources  that  your  country  and 
our  country  desperately  need  to  serve 
our  people,  to  provide  the  standard  of 
living  that  they  yearn  for.  and  to  pro- 
vide them  the  peace  and  serenity  that 
they  yearn  for  evermore. 

Say  it  ain't  so,  Joe.  Say  it  ain  t  so. 
Mikhail.  Tell  everyone  that  this  was  an 
irrational,  arbitrary  blip  on  the 
progress  toward  peace.  Reassure  every- 
one that  all  of  our  hopes  have  not  been 
dashed. 
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SOVIET  EMPIRE  WILL  NOT  CRUSH 
DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Soviets  may  believe  that  America 
is  so  focused  on  the  Persian  Gulf  that 
we  will  not  notice  their  brutal  crimes 
in  Lithuania.  Let  there  be  no  mistake, 
we  see  the  bloody  treads  of  the  Soviet 
tanks  and  we  will  not  stand  idly  by  and 
see  the  cause  of  democracy  crushed  in 
Lithuania  or  any  of  the  captive  nations 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  not  reverse  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  So- 
viet Union  without  drastic  con- 
sequences in  its  relations  with  the 
United  States.  No  credits,  no  wheat,  no 
new  commercial  ties,  and  certainly  no 
aid.  We  can  have  no  normalization 
without  democratization.  The  Com- 
munists cannot  try  to  rebuild  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  and  restore  Stalinism  and  ex- 
pect it  will  be  business  as  usual. 

We  are  making  a  stand  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  but  it  will  not  diminish  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  who  are  building 
freedom  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


MAIL  REFLECTS  CONSTITUENTS' 
THOUGHTS 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  two  very  interest- 
ing letters  in  the  mail.  One  came  from 
representatives  and  presidents  of  nine 
different  trade  unions,  representing 
millions  of  American  workers  It  was  a 
copy  of  a  letter  that  they  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  said:  "Mr.  President,  give  sanc- 
tions an  opportunity  to  work.  Let's  not 
rush  into  war." 

The  leaders  of  these  unions  under- 
stand very  well  that  if.  when  a  war 
breaks  out.  that  it  will  be  working  peo- 
ple and  poor  people  whose  blood  will  be 
spilled  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  They  under- 
stand, also,  that  if  a  war  breaks  out 
and  this  Nation  spends  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  fighting  that  war. 
that  it  will  be  the  tax  dollars  coming 
from  the  working  people  who  will  pay 
for  that  war.  because  the  President  and 
much  of  the  Congress  is  not  terribly  in- 
terested in  taxing  those  people  who  can 
best  afford  to  pay. 

Ironically,  a  few  minutes  later,  we 
received  a  letter,  also  on  the  same 
issue,  and  that  is  in  strong  support  of 
the  President's  position.  The  people 
who  signed  that  letter  are  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers, 
from  the  American  Bankers  .^.ssocia- 
tion  and  from  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  and  the  trade  organiza- 
tions of  virtually  every  big  business 
comjjany  in  America. 


JMI 
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Therefore,  I  think  for  those  people 
who  are  wonderintr  about  the  war.  It 
might  be  Interestini?  to  understand 
who  is  supporting  the  President,  and 
who  is  opposing  the  President. 


LITHUANIAN   .•\TR()CITIES 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  COUGHJLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Idea  of  Soviet  tanks  crushing  people  In 
Lithuania  is  revolting  to  all  Americans 
and  all  people  in  the  free  world.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  country  that  we  have 
sought  to  work  with  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Gorbachev,  but  it  is 
Impossible  to  work  with  a  country  that 
practices  that  kind  of  oppression.  We 
must  hold  the  Soviet  leadership,  and 
Indeed.  President  Gorbachev  himself 
responsible  for  the  atrocities  that  are 
being  committed  there,  and  that  he 
very  clearly  and  very  expressly  dis- 
avows those  atrocities,  that  he  very 
clearly  and  expressly  remove  that  kind 
of  Soviet  oppression  from  the  Baltic 
States. 


CONGRESSIONAL   RHCORD— HOL'SE 

past  weekend  in  Lithuania,  Estonia. 
and  Latvia. 

The  democratically  elected  Govern- 
ment of  Lithuania  has  come  under 
selge  by  the  Red  army,  repressing  their 
fledgling  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows  at  this 
point  whether  President  Gorbachev  or- 
dered these  troops  in.  We  do  know  that 
there  are  13  Lithuanians  who  were 
killed  and  140  wounded  by  the  Soviet 
assault. 

President  Gorbachev  deserves  the 
support  of  the  American  people  for  ini- 
tiatives in  perestroika  and  glasnost. 
but  if  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  free  world  economy  with 
greater  commodity  credits,  financial 
assistance,  and  the  waiver  of  Jackson- 
Vanik,  then  it  must  begin  to  act  like  a 
civilized  nation. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repressed  these 
democracies  and  the  Baltic  people  de- 
serve better. 


BALTIC  PEOPLK  DESERVE 
FREEDOM 

(Mr  JONES  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Vilnius.  1940;  Budapest.  1956;  Prague, 
1968;  Tiananmen  Square.  1989:  Kuwait 
City.  1990.  Vilnius.  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rollcall  of  shame 
continues  as  Soviet  tanks  attempted 
yesterday  to  crush  the  flame  of  free- 
dom in  the  Baltic  States.  It  is  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  past  time,  for  the 
faceless  leadership  in  Moscow,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  the  two-faced  leader- 
ship in  Moscow,  to  realize  that  the 
path  to  freedom  is  irrevocable,  that  it 
Is  time  to  bring  the  tanks  and  the 
troops  home.  It  is  time  to  understand, 
also,  that  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tlonshirw.  including  economic  aid.  are 
Inextricably  linked  to  human  rights  in 
the  Baltic  States  and  elsewhere. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  believe  in  freedom.  The  people 
of  the  Kremlin  apparently  do  not.  It  is 
from  that  truth  that  we  must  speak  as 
a  Nation. 
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SOVIET  REPRESSION   IN  THE 
BALTICS 

(Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  McMILLPLN  of  Maryland  Mr 
Speaker.  1  n.->e  today  to  express  my 
strong  Loncern  over  the  events  of  this 


GORBACHEV  MUST  LISTEN 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
bring  our  particular  personal  perspec- 
tives and  history  to  the  way  we  view 
events  in  the  world.  My  family  and  my 
wife's  family  came  to  this  country 
from  Lithuania  many  years  ago. 

I  personally  have  applauded  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
years  toward  reform.  That  process  has 
now  come  to  an  abrupt  and  bitter  end. 

Gorbachev  must  listen  to  the  pleas  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  today  if  he  is 
to  expect  the  future  cooperation  and 
the  future  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  Congress. 


WHERE  WAS  GORBACHEV 

(Mr.  COX  of  California  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  COX  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  watched  on  television  as  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  said.  "I  found  out  about  it 
only  afterward." 

It  seems  noboby  knew  about  it.  That 
literally  is  the  translation  of  what  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  had  to  say. 

One  wonders,  where  was  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  on  March  27.  1990.  when  film 
footage  of  Soviet  troops  brutalizing 
Lithuanian  citizens  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  in  a  Vilnius  hospital  was 
confiscated  at  gunpoint  from  an  ABC 
television  crew'' 

Where  was  Mikhail  Gorbachev  on 
January  2.  1991,  when  Soviet  special  In- 
terior Ministry  forces,  known  as  the 
black  berets,  seized  the  press  building 
in  the  Latvian  capital  of  Riga  and  par- 
alyzed the  production  of  the  Republic's 
independent  newspapers'' 
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And  where  was  Mikhail  Gorbachev  on 
January  9.  1991.  when  seven  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  Soviet  Interior 
Ministry  troops  surrounded  the  Lithua- 
nian TV  and  radio  tower'' 

The  President  of  Lithuania,  Vytautas 
Landsbergis.  has  tried  to  call  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  for  days. 

Gorbachev's  response'^  He  was  having 
lunch. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
gets  up  from  his  lunch,  takes  a  look 
around  him.  and  realizes  that  the 
international  prestige  he  earned  with 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  now  in  tatters, 
and  it  is  time  the  United  States  of 
America  let  him  know  that  there  will 
be  no  more  aid  or  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  while  this  disrespect  for  democ- 
racy and  human  life  continues. 
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SUPPORT  OUR  YOUNG  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


(Mr  DICKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  support  for  the  men 
and  women  serving  our  Nation  and 
serving  the  international  coalition  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Speaker  Foley  said  it  well  when  he 
stated  that  as  a  nation  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  to  have  citizens  will- 
ing to  serve  our  Nation  in  combat  at 
times  such  as  this 

In  September  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  meet 
many  of  the  courageous  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  marines  serving  our  country  in 
the  gulf.  Many  come  from  my  own  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Washington.  I 
want  our  servicemen  and  servicewomen 
to  know  that  Congress  has  properly  de- 
bated this  issue  and  has  decided  to  give 
President  Bush  authority  to  use  force 
after  January  15.  Now  that  the  debate 
is  over  and  a  decision  has  been  made 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
stand  solidly  behind  you. 

The  Nation  is  proud  of  your  courage 
and  your  determination  to  carry  out 
the  President's  orders  as  Commander 
in  Chief. 

I  still  hope  for  a  last  minute  diplo- 
matic solution.  If  it  does  not  come,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will 
support  you  in  the  difficult  days  ahead. 

Our  prayers,  thoughts,  and  hopes  are 
with  you, 


THE  BALTIC  CRISIS 

(Mr  McEWEN  asked  ami  wiis  given 
permis.sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
the  statements  that  have  been  made 
about  the  current  situation  in  the  Bal- 
tics and  intend  to  take  a  5-minute  spe- 
cial order  in  just  a  moment. 


But  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons]  has  prompted  me  to  introduce 
a  resolution  that  I  have  prepared  for  a 
later  date,  in  which  it  codifies  the 
.statements  that  the  President  had 
made  concerning  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  an  expression  of  opposition  to 
any  further  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  Soviet 
intercontinental  continental  balli-stic 
missiles,  the  ending  of  economic  and 
military  aid  to  the  Government  of 
Cuba,  until  there  is  a  furtherance  of 
economic  and  legal  reforms  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  oppressive  Soviet 
troops  are  removed  from  the  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  stole 
those  free  nations  without  authority. 
except  approval  from  the  tyrant.  Adolf 
Hitler. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  oppression  that  has  been 
placed  on  those  free  nations.  In  fact, 
the  Lithuanian  consulate  still  rep- 
resents that  independent  government 
prior  to  Stalin's  overrunning  it  in  1939, 

I  shall  discuss  what  happened  to 
those  free  nations  and  why  we  in  the 
free  world  have  a  responsibility  to  hear 
their  cry  now  as  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
has  the  venom  and  vicious  audacity  to 
drive  his  tanks  over  the  broken  bodies 
of  these  people. 


the  Bush  administration,  condemn  un- 
equivocally this.  Then  to  have  it  go 
back  to  where  you  find  the  big  lie.  they 
go  on  radio  and  television  and  they  lie 
about  it  when  we  know  that  what  they 
are  saying  is  not  true, 

Mr,  Gorbachev  has  to  know  that 
there  will  be  no  opportunity,  unless 
this  change  is  immediately  made,  for 
most-favored-nation  status,  to  change, 
for  economic  aid.  for  all  the  things  the 
people  in  the  West  and  the  people  in 
the  United  States  wanted  to  do.  par- 
ticularly the  United  States. 

It  will  be  very,  very  difficult  to  do 
unless  the  tanks  are  pulled  out.  rolled 
back  and  there  is  a  public  apology  and 
the  people  who  did  this  are  brought  to 
trial. 
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A  COMBINATION  OF  BRUTALITY 
.\ND  HYPOCRISY 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF  Mr,  Speaker,  later  on 
today  there  will  be  a  special  order,  but 
I  just  wanted  to  rise  publicly  at  the 
outset  to  condemn  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  And  it  was 
the  Soviet  Government.  And  also  by 
the  Soviet  military— and  all  you  had  to 
do  was  watch  CNN.  ABC.  NBC.  CBS.  It 
was  the  Soviet  military. 

I  heard  an  interview  today  on  Na- 
tional Public  Radio,  where  a  reporter 
for  Izvestla  said  basically  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  brutality  and  hypocrisy. 
And  It  makes  you  think  of  the  old  Sta- 
linist words  and  things  that  we 
thought  we  had  no  longer  seen,  like 
when  the  minister  of  interior  went  on. 
he  said  they  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on.  Then  they  set  up  some  Na- 
tional Salvation  Front,  which  was 
nothing  more  than,  as  Don  Ritter  said, 
a  KGB  operation.  So  it  was  like  the 
Keystone  Cops,  so  obvious  that  it  was 
the  men  in  the  military  behind  some 
loudspeaker.  They  expect  us  in  the  free 
world  to  believe  that,  to  believe  that. 

So  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  this 
Congress.  Republicans  and  Democrats. 


CON- 

MAS- 


OAKAK  URGES  STRONG 
DEM  NATION  OF  SOVIET 
SACRE  IN  LITHUANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
DooLE"i'i,  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
0.\KAR]  IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end tanks  rolled  into  Vilnius  and  So- 
viet paratroopers  killed  at  least  13 
Lithuanians  and  wounded  at  least  140. 
Leaders  in  Latvia  and  Estonia  have  re- 
ceived reports  that  Soviet  paratroopers 
will  put  down  the  democracy  move- 
ments in  their  countries  next. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  con- 
demnation of  the  Soviet  massacre  in 
Lithuania  yesterday  and  to  urge  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  instruct  our  .Embassador 
to  the  United  Nations  to  immediately 
raise  the  issue  in  the  Security  Council. 
The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  a 
clear  act  of  aggression  aimed  against  a 
freely  elected,  democratic  government 
that  declared  its  independence  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Our  own  country  has 
never  recognized  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania,  nor  indeed  Latvia  or  Esto- 
nia, into  the  Soviet  Union.  Putting  So- 
viet aggression  before  the  U.N,  Secu- 
rity Council  will  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  Baltic  self-determination  and 
underline  our  abiding  opposition  to 
their  forced  incorporation  into  the  So- 
viet Union,  It  will  also  send  a  consist- 
ent message  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  Soviet  aggression  against  the  Bal- 
tic States  is  no  different,  ultimately. 
than  Iraqi  aggression  against  Kuwait, 

The  people  of  the  United  States  ap- 
plauded President  Gorbachev's  policies 
to  restore  freedom  of  expression  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  allow  free  enterprise 
to  emerge,  to  respect  democratic  elec- 
tions. Although  we  disagreed  strongly 
with  the  Kremlin  stand  on  self-deter- 
mination for  the  Baltic  States  and 
other  republics,  we  were  still  prepared 
to  help  their  system  reform  itself  be- 
cause we  believed  in  the  general  direc- 
tion the  Soviet  Union  was  taking.  This 
stems  from  our  own  bedrock  belief  that 
governments  must  take  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  those  who  are 
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governed.  This  principle,  enshrined  in 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  served  us  well.  The  energies  of  a 
free  society  bring  bounty,  prosperity 
and  progress.  The  Soviet  Union  itself  is 
the  best  illustration  of  what  results 
when  freedom  is  denied  and  govern- 
ment rules  by  force.  President  Gorba- 
chev recognized  the  bankruptcy  of  such 
a  system  and  launched  the  perestroika 
program  that  won  him  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  last  year.  It  is  extremely  tragic 
and  heartbreaking  that  he  now  appears 
to  be  turning  back  the  clock  to  the 
dark  days  of  the  Soviet  past.  If  that  is 
the  case,  we  must  let  him  know  that 
our  cooperation  with  him  and  with  his 
government  cannot  help  but  end. 

The  proper  forum  for  our  concerns,  as 
I  indicated,  is  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil. It  is  there  that  the  Soviet  Union— 
itself  a  permanent  member  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  our  so-called  partner 
in  confronting  aggression  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf — can  answer  the  questions 
that  are  raised  about  their  actions.  If 
the  violence  against  the  citizens  of 
Lithuania  was  a  rogue  operation  di- 
rected by  the  military  or  KGB.  the  So- 
viet Ambassador  can  repudiate  it  pub- 
licly. President  Gorbachev,  for  his 
part,  can  remove  those  responsible 
from  their  positions.  While  we  confront 
the  question  of  yesterday's  aggression, 
we  should  raise  the  issue  of  the  re- 
moval of  Soviet  troops  from  Baltic 
soil.  Their  continued  presence  makes  a 
mockery  of  our  own  nonrecognition 
policy  and  serves  as  an  insurmountable 
impediment  to  Baltic  self-determina- 
tion. 

Should  the  Soviets  reject  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  armed  aggres- 
sion in  Lithuania,  there  are  steps  we 
can  take.  Our  own  Export-Import  Bank 
now  has  a  $300  million  credit  facility  to 
provide  loan  and  trade  guarantees  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  being  utilized 
this  very  moment,  with  applications 
pending  and  approvals  in  the  pipeline 
This  credit  facility  has  been  extended 
to  encourage  Soviet  reforms  and  liber- 
alizations. The  President  can  order  an 
immediate  suspension  of  further  appli- 
cations subject  to  review  of  subsequent 
Soviet  behavior  in  the  Baltics.  Other 
aid  programs  should  be  similarly  sus- 
pended. Our  allies  could  be  encouraged 
to  do  the  same. 

What  is  at  stake  today  is  the  shape  of 
the  New  World  order  that  the  President 
has  been  talking  about.  Soviet  actions 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  new  shape 
will  look  very  much  like  the  old.  One 
cannot  help  but  recall,  of  course,  the 
brutal  suppression  of  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence in  1956  under  cover  of  the 
Suez  crisis  that  year.  We  should  also 
recall  that  the  consequences  of  Soviet 
aggression  against  Hungary  in  1956 
were  far  more  serious  than  Egypt's  na- 
tionalization of  the  Suez  Canal. 

More  than  a  decade  later,  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, we  remember  what  the  Soviet 
troops  did  in  Czechoslovakia.  And  the 
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list  goes  on  and  on.  We  need  only  think 
of  the  cold  war  and  its  horrendous 
coats  and  sacrifices.  Today,  as  we 
confront  another  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  reform 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
long  way  to  go.  Our  country  cannot 
have  a  double  standard,  an  invasion  is 
an  invasion  whether  it  is  Kuwait  or 
Lithuania. 

We  should  encourage  their  leaders  to 
stay,  with  the  same  degree  of 
vocalne.ss.  to  stay  the  course  of  reform, 
but  we  must  also  be  realistic.  After  all. 
President  Gorbachev  and  those  he  re- 
lies on  came  up  through  the  Com- 
munist Party  structure.  The  secret  po- 
lice, the  army,  and  their  strategic  mis- 
sile force  remain  IntAct.  We  need  evi- 
dence that  the  reform  movement  Is  dis- 
mantling those  institutions.  Yester- 
day's vlciousness  in  Lithuania  sends 
the  opposite  message. 

The  World  Bank  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  new  European  Bank  re- 
cently released  an  assessment  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  The  economists  who 
prepared  the  report  had  unprecedented 
access  to  Soviet  sources.  Their  conclu- 
sion was  blunt  and  very  instructive: 
Any  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
conditioned  on  sweeping  reforms  in 
that  country  Otherwise,  the  aid  would 
be  wasted  Reform  must  begin  with  re- 
spect for  human  and  political  rights, 
what  we  commonly  call  freedom.  Only 
then  can  the  energies  of  the  people  be 
properly  harnessed  for  economic  well- 
being.  This  freedom  must  include  the 
right  for  a  nation  like  Lithuania  to 
live  as  a  separate,  independent  state. 
That  is  what  the  people  want.  It  has 
been  our  policy  to  recognize  this  condi- 
tion for  decades.  We  must  reaffirm  it 
yet  again  to  let  President  Gorbachev 
know  that  his  Government  is  making  a 
terrible  mistake  that  will  keep  the 
people  mired  in  the  poverty  that 
launched  perestroika  in  the  first  place. 
We  must  let  him  know  there  is  a  better 
way  and  certainly  by  our  own  actions 
encourage  him  to  take  it.  We  should 
deal  with  him  and  the  Soviet  Union 
economically  and  warn  him  there  will 
be  no  special  deals.  The  President  of 
our  country  should  not  have  a  double 
standard. 

"What  is  your  next  move.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  here  msert  for  the 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  National  Weekly  edi- 
tion, entitled  "The  Kremlin's  Eco- 
nomic Dilemma." 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
The  Kremlins  I^conomic  Dilemma 

While  the  West  has  known  for  some  time 
tta&t  the  Soviet  economy  Is  In  serious  trou- 
ble, the  full  extent  of  its  failures  Is  only  now 
becomlntf  visible  A  new  survey  published  a 
week  aKo  by  four  International  agencies  now 
becomes  the  authoritative  Western  analysis. 
A  product  of  the  new  Soviet  openness.  It  was 
written  by  economists  who  have  been  (riven 


unprecedented  access  to  Soviet  sources. 
They  report  total  Soviet  output  to  be  about 
one-tenth  the  United  States— much  lower 
than  the  previous  consensus — and  declining 
sharply  The  Soviets  are  sliding  Into  a  real 
depression. 

This  report  was  commissioned  to  answer 
questions  about  aid  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
how  it  might  be  given  most  effectively.  The 
leaders  of  the  seven  industrial  democracries 
disagreed  about  that  at  their  summit  meet- 
ing last  summer  and  asked  for  this  joint  as- 
sessment by  the  four  agencies:  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and  the  New  European  Bank, 
which  is  being  set  up  explicitly  to  provide 
Western  help  to  the  post-Communlst  econo- 
mies. 

Their  answer  Is  blunt.  Aid  ought  to  be 
strictly  conditioned,  they  say.  on  sweeping 
reforms  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  only  that, 
but  these  reforms  are  going  to  have  to  be 
carried  out  very  fast  If  they  are  to  have  any 
hope  of  success  There's  no  way  to  do  It 
gradually.  Easier  said  than  done.  F^resident 
Gorbachev  might  reply,  as  he  thinks  about 
Poland,  where  the  government  that  tried 
precisely  that  strategy  has  Just  been  over- 
whelmingly voted  out  of  office.  Radical  re- 
form Isn't  a  painless  treatment. 

In  terms  of  aid.  at  present  most  of  the 
West  is  thinking  above  all  about  food.  Those 
photographs  of  empty  shelves  In  the  Moscow 
stores  as  winter  arrives  have  left  a  strong 
Impression  The  four  agencies'  report  con- 
cedes that  food  aid  could  alleviate  distress  If 
It  could  be  delivered  to  the  regions  most  in 
need  of  It.  But  rapid  reform  could  do  more. 

The  Soviets  have  had  a  big  harvest  this 
year,  and  the  present  shortages  arise  largely 
from  gross  Inefficiencies  In  processing  and 
distribution  (and,  although  the  report 
doesn't  mention  It,  hoarding).  The  Soviets' 
food  Imports.  It  observes,  are  roughly  equal 
to  their  wastage  and  loss.  The  food  shortages 
alone  make  a  powerful  case  for  reform.  Wast- 
age of  perishables  accounts  for  perhaps  40 
percent  of  the  crop.  Food  prices  have  been 
held  constant  since  the  early  1960s,  through 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Inflation  and  rising 
production  costs.  Returns  to  the  producer 
are  poor,  while  the  subsidies  required  to  keep 
prices  low  have  built  an  uncontrollable  defi- 
cit Into  the  state  budget,  speeding  up  the  in- 
flation rate. 

This  report  gives  excellent  advice,  but  It 
doesn't  help  Mr  Gorbachev  much.  He  knows 
that  reform  Is  urgent.  But  he  evidently 
thinks  that  economic  necessity  may  not  be 
politically  possible.  He  fears  an  explosive 
reacton  If  he  abolishes  food  subsidies,  as  the 
Poles  did,  and  lets  prices  float  up  to  market 
levels.  The  real  threats  to  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy are  not.  utlimately.  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomics. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  President  to 
be  more  vocal  than  he  already  has  been 
and  to  again  bring  this  issue  up  today 
in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 


U  I2:<n 

MR    GORBACHEV.  WE  KNOW  WHAT 
YOU'RE  UP  TO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DOOLEY).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEWE.v)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
very  reluctantly  today    I  had  no  inten- 


tion of  speaking  today  on  this  issue 
until  Mr.  Gorbachev  decided  to  unleash 
his  tanks  to  run  over  the  bodies  of  the 
free  people  of  Lithuania. 

I  have  before  me  a  brief  sketch  and 
map  of  the  Baltic  region  prior  to  1938. 
along  with  a  couple  of  dates  that  I 
think  are  important  to  consider  when 
looking  at  this  issue. 

It  was  discussed  a  great  deal  last 
week,  about  Munich,  in  which  the 
whole  world  was  looking  at  the  aggres- 
sion of  Adolf  Hitler,  who  was  appar- 
ently committed  to  making  war  upon 
Europe.  And  on  March  7.  as  we  see 
there,  he  violated  the  terms  of  the 
peace  agreement  of  World  War  I  and 
marched  his  tanks  and  armies  into  the 
Rhineland.  On  March  13.  2  years  later, 
he  then  moved  into  Austria  and  took 
over  that  free  country. 

At  that  time  Winston  Churchill  and 
others  began  to  say  very  simply.  "You 
see  that  he  has  Czechoslovakia  sur- 
rounded on  the  north,  he  has  them  on 
the  west,  he  has  them  on  the  south 
He's  going  after  Czechoslovakia." 

An  entire  world  said  three  words." 
"Czechoslovakia  means  war.  If  he  goes 
after  Czechoslovakia,  it  will  mean 
war." 

And  so,  as  he  prepared  to  go  into 
Czechoslovakia,  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  was  made  which  Neville 
Chamberlain  went  to  Munich  at  Hit- 
ler's invitation  and  agreed  that  certain 
border  changes  would  be  made,  that  as 
a  result  the  western  nations  would  not 
declare  war  on  Germany,  and  that  we 
would  have,  quote.  p>eace  in  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  agreement  was 
sigrned  at  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
September  30.  Mr.  Chamberlain  re- 
turned to  London,  was  received  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  I  described  in 
my  speech  to  this  House  on  Saturday. 

On  March  15  of  the  following  year 
Hitler  moved  into  Czechoslovakia,  as 
many  predicted  that  he  would.  All  dur- 
ing April.  May.  June,  and  July  the 
question  was.  "When  will  he  move 
against  Poland,  and.  if  he  moves 
against  Poland,  what  will  be  the  re- 
sponse of  Russia  and  the  other  na- 
tions? "  We  were  hopeful  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  that  Russia,  would  stand 
united  against  this  aggression  that  was 
taking  place  in  central  Europe. 

The  world  wa.s  stunned  and  shocked 
to  discover  on  Au^u.st  24.  1939.  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany  in  secret 
negotiations  that  have  since  been 
named  after  their  foreign  ministers; 
the  foreign  minister  of  Germany's 
name  was  Ribbentrop.  and  the  foreign 
minister  of  the  Soviet  Union  was.  as  we 
all  know.  Mr.  Molotov.  for  whom  the 
Mototov  cocktail  is  named,  was  used  in 
the  1960's  to  bomb  free  installations 
around  the  world  That  is  where  you 
have  a  gasoline  bottle  with  a  rag  hang- 
ing out.  a  Molotov.  The  Soviet  foreign 
minister.  Mr.  Molotov.  and  Mr.  Ribben- 
trop entered  a  secret  agreement  that 
has  since  entered  the  annals  of  history 


called  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact,  a 
nonaggression  pact  in  which  it  was 
agreed  by  that  butcher.  Adolf  Hitler, 
along  with  the  butcher.  Joseph  Stalin, 
that,  if  Hitler  were  to  move  into  Po- 
land, capture  east  Prussia  and  most  of 
Poland,  that  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithua- 
nia, and  the  border  lands  of  Poland 
would  forever  be  ceded  to  the  black 
hole  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their 
independence  would  be  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  map.  and  indeed  this  map  is 
dated  as  the  map  of  Europe  for  1938. 
and  one  cannot  find  another  map  in 
which  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia are  identified  as  separate  nations. 

President  Roosevelt  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge this  rape  of  these  Baltic 
States.  The  United  SUtes  to  this  day 
has  not  acknowledged  that  those  inde- 
pendent nations  belong  behind  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  an 
effort  for  them  to  attempt  to  assert 
some  degree  of  independence  to  elect 
their  own  representatives.  Stalin,  of 
course,  just  as  Hitler  did.  Stalin,  when 
he  marched  his  troops  in  there  to  cap- 
ture these  free  nations,  he  immediately 
decapitated  all  the  leadership.  He  mur- 
dered them  en  masse,  he  hauled  them 
off  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  done 
that  now  for  45  years. 

There  is  a  marvelous  article,  which 
unfortunately  I  do  not  have  time  to 
read  at  this  point,  but  hopefully  later 
on  today  I  might,  in  which  it  points 
out  what  has  happened  to  the  leader- 
ship of  these  nations  under  Soviet  rule. 
and  I  would  encourage  colleagues  to 
make  note  of  the  November  1990  Na- 
tional Geographic  in  which  it  is  point- 
ed out  here  repeatedly  how  the  leader- 
ship of  these  nations  has  been  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  moved  out  of  the  nation 
until  it  has  been  just  left  to  be  a  total 
tool  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  been 
moved,  the  retired  military  Russians 
have  been  moved  in.  in  order  to  offset 
the  independent  balance  of  those  na- 
tions. 

But  now  in  the  last  24  hours,  as  they 
were  attempting  to  express  their  free 
will.  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  Stalinist  fash- 
ion has  rolled  his  tanks  in.  A  week  ago 
in  Latvia  they  went  in  and  ripped  out 
all  the  independent  presses.  Anyone 
who  has  a  Xerox  machine,  anyone  who 
had  any  kind  of  press  at  all.  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Soviet  secret  police,  the 
KGB 

Last  night  in  Vilnius,  the  capital  of 
Lithuania,  they  rolled  the  tanks  over 
the  people  that  were  surrounding  the 
parliament  building  They  murdered  at 
least  13  of  them.  The  pictures  in  to- 
days  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  show  the  picture  of  the  man  lying 
beneath  the  tank  tracks,  and  over  100 
have  been  shunted  off  to  various  hos- 
pitals in  an  effort  to  maintain  and  keep 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1939  the  world  did  not 
speak  out  adequately.  We  have  learned 
from   that   mistake.    Even    though    the 


worlds  eyes  were  turned  toward  Ger- 
many in  1939.  Stalin  thought  he  could 
accomplish  it.  Today  the  world's  eyes 
are  turned  toward  the  Middle  East,  and 
I  say.  "Mr.  Gorbachev,  we  know  what 
you're  up  to.  we  see  what  you're  doing, 
and  we  will  not  sit  idly  by" 


ABSORPTION  OF  BALTIC  ST.^TES 
LEGALLY  UNTENABLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  follow 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEWEN].  The  message  today  will  be 
that  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  speak  with  one  voice.  We  articu- 
late. I  believe,  the  united  voice  of  the 
American  public. 

The  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwEN]  ga%-e  us  a  re- 
view of  history.  That  is  critical.  It  is 
critical  that  we  remember  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  so  that  we  are  not 
condemned  to  relive  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
.McEwEN]  mentioned  a  number  of  dates: 
.August  23.  1939.  Stalin  and  Hitler 
signed  a  nonaggression  pact.  As  Mr. 
McEWEN  indicated.  1  month  later  there 
were  secret  protocols  which  were 
signed  to  that  pact  giving  Stalin  a  free 
hand  in  the  Baltic  States,  independent, 
free  peoples.  Two  dictators,  two  mur- 
derers, sat  down  at  the  table  and  di- 
vided up  what  they  thought  would  be 
the  spoils  of  war. 

I  will  not  repeat  a  number  of  other 
dates  that  went  between,  but  on  De- 
cember 23.  1989.  just  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  in  the  Soviet  Union,  newly  emerg- 
ing as  a  people  that  could  discuss  his- 
tory with  truth,  a  radical  shift  from 
the  prior  50  years  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  December  23.  1989.  based  on  the 
Yakovlev  committee's  report,  the  So- 
viet Congress  of  Peoples  Deputies,  by  a 
vote  of  1.432  to  252.  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  secret  protocols 
as.  and  I  quote  from  the  Soviet  proto- 
cols, ""legally  untenable  and  invalid." 

What  conclusion  could  we  draw  from 
that?  It  was  that  the  absorption  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  was  le- 
gally untenable  in  the  words  of  the 
Yakovlev  committee's  report  as  over- 
whelmingly supported  and  voted  on  by 
the  Congress  of  the  People's  Deputies. 

We  went  through.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  se- 
rious, somber  difficult  and.  yes.  for  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  and  this 
country,  a  gut-wrenching  debate. 
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And  what  was  that  debate  about  just 
24  hours  ago?  It  was.  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, about  the  defense  of  freedom.  It 
was.  in  the  final  analysis,  about  inter- 
national law.  It  was,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, as  to  whether  people  were  going  to 
be  able  to  live  free  in  the  New  World 
Order  or  live  as  they  had  so  often  in 
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the  past,  under  the  heel  of  the  dictator, 
the  heel  of  the  military  dictator. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. In  August  1975.  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  Mr.  Ford  and  the  leaders  of  33  of 
the  nations  set  their  hands  and  seals  to 
documents  that  said  we  will  resolve 
differences  in  peaceful  fashions. 

That  was.  of  course,  subsequent  to 
Hungary.  That  was  subsequent  to  the 
Prague  uprising.  It  was  in  affirmation 
of  the  U.N.  Charter,  which  said  that  we 
will  not  by  force  of  arms  change  the 
will  of  the  people,  change  borders,  or 
subject  smaller  nations  to  autocratic, 
illegal,  avaricious  invasion  by  larger 
and  more  militarily  mighty  neighbors. 

That  has  happened,  of  course,  m  Ku- 
wait and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  so 
dramatically,  is  happening  in  Lithua- 
nia. The  tanks,  the  symbol  in  today's 
world  of  the  ability  to  invade,  were 
there.  The  picture  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  shows  a  human 
being,  a  Lithuanian,  who  speaks  out 
only  for  freedom  and  for  the  rights 
that  that  citizen  ought  to  enjoy  under 
the  Helsinki  final  act,  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  under  that 
Yakovlev  Committee  finding  that  the 
taking  of  Lithuania  was  legally  unten- 
able. Mr.  Gorbachev.  It  was  legally  un- 
tenable. Your  Congress  of  People's  Dep- 
uties. 1.400  to  200.  said  it  was  legally 
untenable.  You  should  not  be  there. 
You  should  withdraw.  You  say  you  did 
not  know.  Legally  untenable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Friday,  just  4  days  ago.  said 
this.  I  quote  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  January  11.  1991:  "Mr. 
Gorbachev's  statement  urged  the  re- 
public's government"— speaking  of  the 
freely  elected  government  of  Lithua- 
nia—"to  abide  by  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion." Legally  untenably  imposed  upon 
the  free  people  of  Lithuania.  That  is 
what  Yakovlev  and  his  committee  said. 
That  is  what  1.400  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  People's  Deputies  said,  not 
Steny  Hoyer.  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  this  Congress,  but 
the  elected  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
said,  "legally  untenable." 

Mr.  Gorbachev  said  that  nevertheless 
they  should  abide  by  the  So\iet  con- 
stitution— and  listen  to  this — "and 
hinted  that  he  was  under  pressure  to 
introduce  direct  presidential  rule  in 
Lithuania.  In  a  throwback  to  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  past,  he  accused  Lithuania's 
leaders  of  'hiding  behind  the  mask  of 
democracy  and  seeking  to  implement  a 
policy,  the  goal  of  which  is  to  reestab- 
lish a  bourgeois  regime  and  order."  " 

I  ask.  my  friends,  could  Joseph  Sta- 
lin have  said  it  any  more  chillingly  or 
directly  than  that?  Not  only  were  the 
actions  of  1939  legally  untenable,  but 
the  actions  of  1991  are  legally  unten- 
able. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  vrithdraw  your  troops 
from  Lithuania,  from  Latvia,  and  from 
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Estonia.  Your  Confrress  of  People's 
Deputies  has  said  they  are  there,  le- 
gally untenable. 


RECENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tennpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RlT- 
TER]  is  recog'nized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  spe- 
cial order  is  on  the  events  in  the  Baltic 
States.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  sad- 
ness and  a  sense  of  betrayal  that  I  ad- 
dress the  events  that  have  taken  place 
recently  in  Lithuania. 

I  arrived  in  Washmgton.  DC,  to  note 
the  pictures  and  the  stories  In  our 
press,  one  of  which  was  on  the  Lithua- 
nian situation,  showing  the  citizen  who 
was  crushed  under  the  treads  of  a  tank 
in  Vilnius.  And  I  said  to  myself,  "What 
is  happening  in  this  world?  What  is 
happening  to  glasnost?  What  is  happen- 
ing to  perestroika?  Weren't  we  under 
the  impression  these  kinds  of  horrors 
had  ceased  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
this  kind  of  treatment  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple was  behind  us?  Is  Lithuania  the 
new  Afghanistan?  Is  this  just  the  be- 
ginning of  the  unraveling  of  glasnost 
and  perestroika?" 

These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
occurred  to  me. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Congressional  Helsinki  Commission.  I 
had  the  honor  to  travel  to  the  Paris 
meeting,  along  with  the  President, 
where  he  signed  the  historic  CSCE 
agreements  along  with  President 
Gorbachev  and  the  heads  of  state  of 
more  than  30  countries  in  Europe  and 
the  region.  I  traveled  with  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Steny  Hoyer,  and  with 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

We  felt  that  we  were  looking  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  order,  that  this 
was  at  least  the  structure  that  would 
replace  the  old  cold  war  structure  to 
build  a  new  kind  of  peace  in  the  world. 

President  Gorbachev  signed  that 
agreement.  But  it  seems  that  signing 
that  agreement  may  just  have  been  a 
cynical  ploy  to  cover  up  what  was  even 
then  starting  to  look  like  a  crushing  of 
the  democratic  movement  inside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Did  the  Lithuanian  people  deserve 
such  treatment?  Were  they  rising  up  In 
arms  against  the  Soviet  power''  Abso- 
lutely not.  Of  all  the  independence 
movements  inside  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Baltic  Independence  movements 
were  by  far  the  most  peaceful. 
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And  when  the  Soviet  KGB  and  Sta- 
linist newspeak  begin  to  define  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  movement  of  Soviet 
tanks,  that  somehow  they  had  to  put 
down    a    rebellion,    that    people    were 
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shooting,  and  when  these  lies,  Statinist 
lies  appear  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  Soviet 
television,  it  makes  you  shudder.  Per- 
haps we  are  witnessing  a  return  to  the 
dark  days  of  Stalinism. 

The  Lithuanian  people  simply  have 
declared  their  Independence  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  so.  I  might  add.  have 
the  Russian  people.  The  Lithuanian 
people  did  that  in  March  of  last  year: 
demanded  the  independence  that  was 
stolen  from  them  by  Stalin  in  a  treach- 
erous deal  with  Hitler  in  1939. 

In  December  1989,  the  Soviet  legisla- 
ture declared  the  Stalin-Hitler  deal, 
"legally  untenable  and  invalid."  As  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  stated, 
this  is  the  Soviet  Congress  of  People's 
Deputies  involved  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
containing  large  numbers  of  Com- 
munists and  even  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  not  just  in  our  sense  free- 
ly elected  people.  They  declared  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  legally  unten- 
able and  Invalid. 

But  instead  of  negotiating  in  good 
faith  with  the  freely  elected  Lithua- 
nian people  on  the  issues  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  Moscow  in  the  beginning 
used  economic  boycotts  and  threats  of 
force  to  keep  this  still-captive  nation 
in  its  empire.  Then  Lithuania  agreed  to 
rescind  its  independence  declaration  in 
favor  of  negotiations  with  Moscow  on 
what  exactly  the  procedures  for  separa- 
tion would  be.  They  were  met  with 
cynical  evasions  and  a  refusal  by  Mos- 
cow to  negotiate  seriously. 

Listen,  this  is  important.  One  excuse 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  used 
to  send  troops  Into  Lithuania  and 
other  Baltic  States  was  the  refusal  of 
many  young  men  In  these  countries  to 
serve  in  the  Red  army.  The  Baltic 
States  have  declared  that  under  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  their  citi- 
zens are  not  required  to  serve  in  the  oc- 
cupying forces.  Many  of  these  young 
men  have  chosen  to  serve  in  the  de- 
fense forces  of  their  own  country. 

So  I  would  ask:  Is  this  difference  of 
opinion  on  service  in  the  great,  large, 
enormous,  multimilllon  man  Red  army 
on  the  part  of  Lithuanian  young  peo- 
ple, is  this  a  reason  to  send  in  para- 
troopers, tanks,  armor,  to  take  key 
buildings,  radio  and  television  stations 
and  to  clamp  down  in  a  virtual  coup  of 
Lithuania''  Is  this  a  reason?  Could  this 
not  have  been  negotiated  peacefully  as 
Boris  Yeltsin,  the  President  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federated  Republic,  had  asked? 

Mr.  Gorbachev  says  he  wants  to  re- 
duce his  armed  forces.  What  better  way 
to  reduce  your  armed  forces  than  to 
allow  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  of  other  very  independence-mlnded 
republics  the  opportunity  to  serve  in 
their  own  armed  forces  and  not  to 
serve  in  the  Soviet  armed  forces?  Do 
they  think  that  these  local,  indigenous 
armed   forces,   basically    police   forces. 
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are  about  to  launch  an  attack  on  Len- 
ingrad or  Novforod? 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  leader  of  the  Rus- 
sian republic.  Mr.  Boris  Yeltsin,  who 
has  protested  the  use  of  armed  force  in 
Lithuania. 

Mr  Speaker,  perhaps  we  should  be 
talking  a  lot  more  to  Boris  Yeltsin 
than  to  Mr.  Gorbachev.  Why?  Because 
Mr.  Yeltsin  represents,  in  a  freely 
elected  fashion,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  Russian  republic.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  does  not  have  a  constitu- 
ency that  has  brought  him  to  power  In 
any  way.  shape,  or  form  by  democratic 
means. 

Mr.  Yeltsin  has  told  Mr.  Gorbachev 
that  the  use  of  troops  "can  cause  the 
escalation  of  violence  and  launch  full- 
scale  civil  conflict." 

That  brings  us  to  another  excuse  that 
Moscow  used  to  initiate  armed  action 
in  the  Baltic.  Supposedly  the  civil  au- 
thorities were  losing  control  and  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  order  again.  This 
is  the  big  lie.  But  if  we  look  at  where 
violence  has  broken  out,  when  it  has 
broken  out  across  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
is  usually  violence  that  has  been  fo- 
mented and  promoted  by  reactionary 
elements  and  KGB  instigators  and 
provacateurs.  Read  Bill  Keller's  story 
of  crackdown  in  Azerbaijan.  Bill  Keller 
wrote  a  wonderful  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  documenting  how  the  KGB 
infiltrated  the  most  radical  element  of 
the  Azerbaijanian  Independence  move- 
ment and  pushed  for  the  violence  so 
that  it  could  come  in  and  crack  down, 
and,  by  the  way,  they  came  in  and 
cracked  down.  It  was  1  week  after  all  of 
the  violence  had  subsided  and  Dmitriy 
Yazov  himself  said  that  the  troops 
were  sent  in  not  to  quell  the  violence 
so  much  as  to  make  sure  that  the  inde- 
pendence movement  was  under  control. 

These  are  the  stories  behind  the  sto- 
ries of  violence  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  President  Bush  has  condemned 
the  Soviet  action  and  expressed  his 
concern  to  Mr.  Gorbachev.  However.  I 
believe  It  is  time  for  stronger  action. 
We  must  not  be  unduly  influenced  by 
what  I  believe  is  the  overemphasized 
and  overvalued  Soviet  support  of  our 
actions  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Their  support  for  our  actions 
In  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  important,  it  is  essential  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  support  But  it 
just  cannot  be  a  blank  check  such  that 
they  can  use  their  support  for  our  ac- 
tions in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  destroy 
glasnost.  perestroika.  and  democratiza- 
tion inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Why''  Because  glasnost.  perestroika. 
and  democratization  are  In  and  of 
themselves  not  only  important  for  the 
Baltic  republics  and  other  republics 
seeking  independence,  not  only  are 
they  Important  for  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  world  peace 
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A  Soviet  Union  run  in  the  fashion 
characterized  by  the  kind  of  action  we 
have  witnessed  in  Vilnius  over  the 
weekend  is  a  threat  to  world  peace,  de- 
mocratization, pluralism,  and  elec- 
tions. These  are  insurance  policies  for 
peace,  and  without  these  kinds  of  in- 
surance policies,  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self and  the  potential  for  world  peace 
are  vastly  diminished. 

Why''  Because  the  Soviet  Union  is 
still  armed  to  the  teeth  with  pinpoint- 
accurate,  long-range  ballistic  missiles, 
with  air  and  ground  forces  and  armored 
forces  and  naval  forces.  If  these  forces 
are  In  the  wrong  hands,  that  Is  the 
kind  of  hands  that  we  have  seen  in  ac- 
tion in  Vilnius  over  the  weekend,  it 
bodes  ill  for  world  peace. 

I  submit  that  the  trade  deals,  the 
summit,  the  wheat  deals,  the  commer- 
cial credits,  all  of  these  should  be  re- 
viewed, and  they  should  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  appropriate  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  their  own  people  in  terms  of 
human  rights.  All  of  these  agreements 
that  we  have  out  there  should  be  re- 
viewed, in  addition  to  a  Soviet-held 
human  rights  conference  in  Moscow  in 
September— can  you  imagine  holding 
or  going  forward  with  the  preparation 
for  a  human  rights  conference  in  Mos- 
cow after  the  Soviet  Union  has  cracked 
down  on  its  own  people? 
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Once  again  one  must  take  a  look  at 
Vilnius  in  the  context  of  the  whole  So- 
viet Union  and  progress  toward  democ- 
ratization. Vilnius,  if  the  world  does 
not  speak  out,  will  be  just  the  tip  of  an 
iceberg  where  democratization  will  be 
stifled,  curtailed,  and  denied,  with  all 
of  the  implications  that  that  would 
have  for  world  peace. 

Let  me  close  with  a  couple  of  quotes 
from  the  Washington  Post  story,  from 
the  front-page  story  today: 

"What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  Lithuania. 
Lithuania  is  just  the  pretext."  said  Alg-irdas 
Brazauskas,  the  Lithuanian  Communist 
leader  who  won  the  majority  wing  of  his 
party  over  to  the  pro-independence  cause 
"This  is  about  the  whole  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  means  dictatorship  in  the  Soviet 
Union" 

Romualdas  Ozolas.  the  republic's  deputy 
prime  minister,  said:  "What  happened  today 
is  part  of  the  last  convulsions  of  a  dyinR 
g-lant.  It  wa.s  an  attempted  coup  supported 
by  the  military.  ' 

Moving  onward.  Ilya  Zaslavski.  a  Lithua- 
nian legislator,  said  Elena  Bonner,  the 
widow  of  the  late  human  rights  campaigrner 
Andrei  Sakharov.  has  asked  that  Sakharov? 
name  be  removed  from  the  list  of  Nobei 
Peace  Prize  winner?  "in  order  to  avoid  beinK 
on  the  same  list  as  Gorbachev  " 

My  colleagues,  we  are  at  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  world  order  that  must 
have  a  democratized,  pluralistic,  rel- 
atively speaking,  Soviet  Union.  I  must 
say  that  events  that  have  taken  place 
over  the  weekend  that  have  precursors 
in  the  actions  and  activities  of  pre- 
vious weeks  that  could  move  outward 
from  Lithuania  into  Estonia,  where  So- 


viet paratroopers  are  poised  to  move, 
certainly  do  not  bode  well  for  this  new 
world  order.  I  think  we  in  this  Con- 
gress cannot  allow  this  kind  of  thing  to 
go  forward  without  tremendous  activ- 
ity on  our  part  in  trying  to  convince 
not  only  President  Gorbachev  but  our 
own  President  Bush  that  we  must  sup- 
port the  independence  desires  of  free 
peoples  who  have  been  forcibly  incor- 
porated into  an  occupying  state.  This 
cannot  stand,  and  this  Congress  has  to 
be  ver.v  active  on  behalf  of  the  Baltics. 
the  Baltic  peoples. 

We  still  have  to  deal  with  Moscow  as 
a  superpower,  but  let  us  not  do  back 
flips  in  trying  to  assuage  their  needs 
and  potentially  even  appease  them. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield"' 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
RrrrER]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SCHEUER]  and  others  who 
have  taken  out  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  world's  atten- 
tion wa.s  focused  this  weekend  on  the 
situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  So- 
viet military  sent  thousands  of  para- 
troopers into  the  Lithuanian  capital  of 
Vilnius  under  the  pretext  of  finding 
draft  dodgers.  Unfortunately,  it  seems 
that  they  may  also  be  there  because 
they  are  there  to  impose  military  rule 
over  that  country. 

Yesterday  evening.  journalists 
videotaped  Russian  troops  swinging 
their  rifles  to  strike  the  heads  of 
peaceful  demonstrators  who  were  at- 
tempting to  block  the  Russian  soldiers 
from  taking  over  the  television  station 
in  that  city.  Unfortunately,  the  Lith- 
uanian demonstrators  were  no  match 
for  the  rifles  and  tanks  of  the  Russian 
soldiers. 

At  least  13  Luthuanians  died  trying 
to  defend  the  television  station,  and 
many  others  were  wounded,  and  at  this 
very  moment  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
have  surrounded  the  Parliament  and 
other  buildings  in  Vilnius  trying  to 
prevent  these  places  from  also  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  military. 

All  of  this  was  done  despite  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  pledge  to  settle  his  gov- 
ernment's disputes  with  the  Baltic  re- 
publics by  peaceful  means.  Not  only 
has  the  world  been  outraged  by  this  ac- 
tion, but  many  members  of  the  Soviet 
legislature,  the  Congress  of  People's 
Deputies,  have  questioned  the  action. 

In  response  to  questions  from  Con- 
gress, members  of  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  Boris  Pugo,  and  how 
Boris  Pugo  can  sleep  tonight  knowing 
that  he  lied  yesterday  the  way  that  he 
lied,  when  Boris  Pugo  blamed  the 
whole  incident  on  the  Lithuanians  who 
he  claimed  first  opened  fire  on  the  sol- 
diers despite  eyewitness  accounts  to 
the  contrary,  and  because  they  were 
"breaking  Soviet  laws."  shame  on  you. 
Boris,  you  have  been  and  told  a  lie. 
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What  was  even  more  amazing  than 
these  comments  was  that  Mr.  Pugo  de- 
nied that  anyone  in  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment gave  the  orders  for  this  crack- 
down. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe 
that  this  action  took  place  without  the 
knowledge  and  the  approval  of  the  So- 
viet leadership. 

The  announcement  about  this  crack- 
down was  made  several  days  ago  during 
which  time  President  Gorbachev  could 
have  intervened,  but  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  why  our 
Government  has  not  pressed  the  issue 
of  Baltic  independence  more  than  it 
has  recently  was  in  large  part  because 
the  Soviet  Government  pledged  to  set- 
tle this  matter  peacefully. 

As  the  Washington  Post  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  today. 

Now  that  this  pledge  has  been  broken,  it  18 
time  for  us  to  be  less  gentle  in  our  objections 
and  consider  taking  concrete  steps  to  sup- 
port the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  countries. 

For  the  past  200  years,  their  country 
has  stood  as  a  model  and  often  defender 
of  freedom  m  the  world.  Do  we  now 
turn  our  backs  on  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple who  are  risking  their  lives  for  their 
freedom'' 

Just  this  morning  on  public  radio, 
Mr.  Gregory  Krupnikov,  vice  president 
of  the  Latvian  Popular  Front,  said  that 
they  and  other  Baltic  independence 
groups  are  depending  upon  Western 
support  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  Mos- 
cow from  imposing  a  military  dictator- 
ship in  the  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling  on  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  to  join  me 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  in  urg- 
ing President  Bush  to  suspend  the  $1 
billion  in  relief  assistance  which  he 
plans  to  send  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
European  Community  is  already  con- 
sidering doing  the  same  because  of  this 
crackdown  in  Lithuania.  They  recog- 
nize, as  I  and  others  do  here  in  Con- 
gress, that  this  action  is  absolutely  un- 
acceptable to  the  world  community, 
and  that  if  the  Soviet  Government 
wants  Western  assistance,  it  must  not 
use  old  hard-line  tactics  to  quash  polit- 
ical dissent. 

In  closing,  just  a  couple  of  quick 
comments.  One.  clearly  this  action. 
which  is  unacceptable,  is  a  classic 
Stanlinist  act.  Joe  Stalin  would  have 
given  this  his  stamp  of  approval.  This 
is  a  Stalinist  act.  So  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  old  ways. 

Second,  any  American  businessman 
who  has  booked  one  flight  to  Moscow 
to  do  business  ought  to  cancel  that 
night  today  and  tell  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment why  they  are  no  longer  going. 
Any  American  law  firm  that  has  estab- 
lished a  law  practice  in  Moscow  should 
put  "Out  of  Business"  on  their  door 
and  return  home  in  sympathy  and  soli- 
darity with  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Third,  this  is  a  combination  of  bru- 
tality and  hypocrisy  that  the  whole 
world  can  see. 
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Fourth,  this  is  the  big  lie,  as  Moscow 
has  (lone  in  the  past,  and  we  had  hoped 
they  had  stopped  it  now.  and  we  all 
were  just  so  enthusiastic  about  what 
was  happening,  but  the  big  He  has 
come  bacl£.  at  least  for  the  last  24 
hours. 

This  Is  the  Tiananmen  Square  for 
Gorbachev.  and  the  reason  that 
Tiananmen  Square  became  such  a  pain 
and  a  problem  for  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment is  they  did  not  have  the  good 
sense  to  come  in  and  rectify  it  imme- 
diately. 

President  Gorbachev  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  in,  apologize,  withdraw 
the  troops,  prosecute  and  bring  to  jus- 
tice the  commander  who  did  this,  and 
the  world  would  then  say  that  things 
are  the  way  that  we  thought  that  they 
would  be. 

Lastly.  Congress  would  not  and 
should  not  grant  any  assistance  during 
this  period  of  time,  and  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RIT- 
TER]  has  said: 

How  do  you  hold  a  human  rlRhts  con- 
ference In  Moscow  In  September  of  this  year 
with  Soviet  troops  In  Lithuania  and  poised 
to  go  Into  Estonia  and  other  places 
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Lastly.  I  would  say  in  the  great  sense 
of  respect,  is  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
should  return  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
and  certainly  remove  it  from  his 
mantleplece  until  he  asks  and  demands 
that  the  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Lithuania,  they  are  restored,  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  their  demo- 
cratic process,  and  withdraw  the  call- 
ing of  troops  into  any  other  region  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hit- 
ter] for  taking  this  time.  I  think  it  is 
Important  that  the  American  people 
know,  and  certainly  the  Soviets  are 
watching  this  because  the  Soviets  do 
watch  C-SPAN,  and  know  what  is 
going  on,  that  this  body  would  be  filled 
today  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
after  the  vote  on  Saturday  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  went  back  to  be  in 
their  congressional  districts.  By  the 
fact  that  just  a  few  Members  are  here 
ought  not  be  seen  that  just  a  few  Mem- 
bers are  interested.  This  is  something 
that  I  think  all  436  Members  are  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  eloquent  state- 
ment. He  has  been  a  good  soldier  in  the 
field  on  the  issues  of  human  rights, 
over  the  years.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Helsinki  Commission,  and  he  has 
done  his  constituents  justice  today, 
speaking  out  on  this  important  issue  at 
suth  a  crucial  time. 

I  yield  to  one  of  the  generals  in  the 
cause  of  the  human  rights  movement, 
the  cochairman  of  the  House  human 
rights  c;aucu8.  and  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent Members  of  the  House,  in  speak- 
ing out  on  behalf  of  repressed  people  all 
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over   thf    world,    the   gentleman    from 
California  [Mr   L.\NTOs]. 

Mr.  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  m.v  good  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr  RiTTER)  for  taking  leadership 
on  this  most  critical  issue,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SCHEUER]  and  the  Republican  chairman 
of  the  congressional  human  rights  cau- 
cus, my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Porter),  and  the  gentleman 
who  just  spoke,  who  has  been  such  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  spoke  at  the  opening 
of  this  Congress  on  this  issue.  I  would 
merely  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  my 
original  remarks,  because  all  Members 
here  basically  are  saying  in  different 
words  the  same  thing:  The  Soviet 
Union  is  at  a  hinge  of  history.  It  can 
turn  back  to  the  past  to  Stalinism,  op- 
pression, isolation  by  the  civilized 
world,  or  it  can  reject  this  outrageous 
act  that  was  perpetrated  in  Vilnius 
over  the  weekend,  admit  a  horrendous 
mistake,  and  move  on  toward  reform, 
liberalization,  openness,  rejoining  the 
civilized  community  of  nations. 

Now.  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the 
people  who  were  perpetrating  this  out- 
rageous act,  in  a  very  cynical  fashion, 
timed  it  to  coincide  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  We  have  seen  this  before 
when  the  bloodbath  of  Budapest  coin- 
cided with  the  crisis  in  the  Suez  Canal. 
At  that  time,  the  Soviets  thought  that 
preoccupation  with  the  Suez  crisis 
would  prevent  the  civilized  world  from 
resisting  this  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian uprising  of  1956.  and  they  were 
right.  If  that  is  their  calculation  now. 
it  will  be  very  wrong.  This  time  the 
civilized  world  has  learned  how  to  walk 
and  chew  gum  at  the  same  time. 

As  our  attention  is  somberly  and 
prayerfully  focused  on  the  gulf,  we 
have  enough  energy  and  enough  re- 
sources to  tell  the  Soviet  butchers  of 
Vilnius  that  this  shall  not  pass.  In 
time,  the  big  lie  will  not  work.  The  no- 
tion that  it  was  the  freedom  loving  and 
democratic  and  unarmed  citizens, 
grandmothers  and  young  women,  sur- 
rounding their  Parliament,  and  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  in  Vilnius, 
who  precipated  this  bloodshed,  is  both 
too  outrageous  and  too  ludicrous  to 
comment  on 

Let  me  tell  the  perpetrators  of  this 
disgrace  that  we  all  watched  them  on 
television.  We  saw  the  blows.  We  saw 
the  shots.  We  know  who  is  guilty. 

It  would  be  so  tragic  that  as  the  So- 
viet Union  was  moving  toward  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era.  a  group  of  fearful, 
vicious,  dictatorial  souls  in  the  Soviet 
Union  would  attempt  to  turn  the  clock 
back,  to  return  to  the  bloodbath  of  Bu- 
dapest of  1956.  and  the  rape  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968.  They  may  prevail  for 
the  moment  in  specific  places,  but  they 
cannot  unscramble  this  onslaught 
They  cannot  undo  what  has  been  un- 
folded in  East  Germany,  and  Poland, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  and 
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even  In  Bulgaria,  and  Romania,  and  Al- 
bania, and  certainly  in  the  Baltics  and 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  They 
are  fighting  a  losing  cause.  The  sooner 
they  understand  that  the  future  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
stake,  as  they  make  their  choice  be- 
tween the  path  of  Sakharov  or  the  path 
of  Stalin,  the  better  off  they  and  we  all 
will  be. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  most  eloquent 
statement. 

I  yield  to  the  cochairman  of  the 
House  caucus  on  human  rights,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PORTER] 
who  has  been  very  active  on  these  is- 
sues for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  also  for  his  ongoing  lead- 
ership on  human  rights  matters  and  for 
taking  the  lead  in  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  today  in  Lithua- 
nia. I  also  thank  the  cochairman  of  the 
congressional  human  rights  caucus,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  his  ar- 
ticulate leadership  on  this  and  so  many 
other  human  rights  issues  throughout 
the  last  decade,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  for  his  ongo- 
ing leadership  and  commitment  to 
human  rights  all  over  the  globe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  understandably  com- 
manded our  attention  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  102d  Congress.  WTiUe  our  en- 
ergies were  focused  elsewhere,  a  tragic 
and  no  less  important  situation  has  de- 
veloped in  the  tiny  and  peaceful  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania.  With  timing  too  coin- 
cidental to  be  accidental,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  sent  paratroopers  and  tanks 
to  repress  the  peaceful  people  of  Lith- 
uania, while  the  eyes  of  the  world  have 
been  focused  elsewhere. 

We  are  on  the  House  floor  today  to 
send  a  strong  and  clear  message  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  eyes  are  now  focused  on 
Lithuania  and  the  atrocities  taking 
place  there  are  not  acceptable  will  not 
be  tolerated. 

On  Friday.  Soviet  troops  using  live 
ammunition,  attacked  the  Lithuania 
Press  Center  and  other  official  build- 
ings, injuring  seven  people,  including 
one  member  of  the  Lithuania  National 
Guard  who  was  shot  in  the  face  with  an 
AK-47  when  he  sprayed  a  Soviet  colo- 
nel with  a  water  hose,  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  troops  from  entering. 
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Then,  early  yesterday  morning.  So- 
viet paratroopers  instigated  a  large 
scale  assault  on  several  sites  in  down- 
town Vilnius.  14  Lithuanians  were 
killed  and  approximately  150  were  in- 
jured. At  least  two  of  those  dead,  a  17- 
year-old  boy  and  a  24-year-old  woman, 
were  crushed  by  a  Soviet  tank  as  they 
linked  arms  as  part  of  a  huraan  chain 
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In  a  peaceful  effort  to  keep  the  Soviet 
army  from  advancing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  watched  this 
on  television  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  face  to  watch  the  Soviet 
tanks  crushing  these  poor  and  peaceful 
and  the  innocent  human  beings. 

These  oppressive  cowardly  actions 
come  less  than  3  days  after  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  warned  the  Lithuanian  Par- 
liament that  it  must  reaffirm  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Soviet  Constitution  or  ac- 
cept the  consequences. 

As  the  violence  escalated  on  Satur- 
day. Lithuanian  President  Vytautas 
Landsbergis.  a  man  of  good  will  and 
peace  whom  1  had  the  honor,  together 
with  my  wife  Kathryn  to  have  lunch 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Landsbergis  m  Len- 
ingrad not  6  months  ago.  the  President 
placed  an  urgent  call  to  President 
Gorbachev  to  ask  him  to  issue  a  Presi- 
dential order  to  •'stop  the  bloodshed." 
Landsbergis  was  told  that  President 
Gorbachev  was  busy  having  lunch  and 
could  not  speak  with  him.  Busy  havmg 
lunch,  as  people  were  being  crushed  in 
Vilnius.  Clearly,  the  military  actions 
and  violence  are  condoned  and  directed 
by  Mr.  Gorbachev,  regardless  of  what 
he  says. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  public  build- 
ings, especially  the  Lithuanian  Par- 
liament, a  force  of  2.500  Lithuanians 
had  banded  together  Saturday  to  form 
a  Lithuanian  National  Guard  to  face 
the  96.000  Soviet  troops  stationed  in 
Lithuania.  One  man  said: 

We  have  enoutth  ammunition  to  make  a 
symbolic  resistance.  The  point  is  not  to  de- 
fend the  building-s  against  Soviet  paratroop- 
ers. We  know  we  can't  do  that.  The  point  is 
to  make  some  token  resistance  in  order  to 
show  the  world  that  we  are  not  surrendering 
voluntarily 

Make  no  mistake  The  Lithuanian 
people  do  not  want  violence.  They  have 
done  nothing  more  than  declare  their 
independence  and  hold  free  elections. 

As  of  yesterday,  however,  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Lithuanian  National  Guard 
have  ceased  carrying  guns  so  that  the 
Soviets  will  have  no  excuse  to  open 
fire.  Thousands  of  unarmed  Lithuanian 
people  are  now  surrounding  their  Par- 
liament building,  using  their  bodies  as 
a  shield  to  protect  the  Members  of  Par- 
liament and  President  Landsbergis 
from  the  Soviet  troops. 

The  timing  of  this  outrage  is  espe- 
cially curious.  In  the  past  several 
months,  the  true  dimensions  of  the  So- 
viet economic  dilemma  have  become 
apparent  and  the  potential  for  a  food 
shortage  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has  become 
very  real.  The  West,  including  the 
United  States,  has  responded  with 
great  generosity  and  mobilized  a  mas- 
sive program  of  economic  assistance 
and  food  aid  for  the  Soviets. 

This  willingness  by  the  West  to  assist 
the  Soviets  is  clearly  and  directly 
linked  to  Moscow's  continued  adher- 
ence to  glasnost  and  perestroika.  The 
recent  actions  in  Lithuania— so  remi- 


niscent of  the  massacre  in  Tiananmen 
Square  in  1989  and  the  occupation  of 
Hungary  in  1956.  and  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968.  will  cause  every  Western  nation 
to  call  into  question  the  reasons  it  has 
extended  aid  to  Moscow. 

If  anyone  in  the  Soviet  Union  thinks 
that  this  generous  assistance  will  con- 
tinue to  be  forthcoming  if  the  Soviets 
continue  to  perpetrate  this  outrage  on 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  or  of  any  other 
Soviet  Republic,  they  can  disabuse 
themselves  of  that  notion  imme- 
diately, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  about  the  So- 
viet regime  is  becoming  painfully  obvi- 
ous to  the  world.  Democratization  and 
liberalization  of  the  Soviet  economy 
will  be  accepted  as  long  as  the  power  of 
the  ruling  elite  is  not  threatened.  As 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  freedom  for  Lithuania  could 
lead  to  calls  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination for  other  Soviet  Republics 
and  the  possible  political  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  existing 
power  structure  began  to  look  for  a 
time  and  a  method— peaceful  or  other- 
wise— to  subjugate  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  send  a  message  of  fear  to  others 
who  might  be  induced  to  strive  for  free- 
dom. 

Let  me  also  indicate  that  it  is  re- 
ported that  Soviet  troops  are  poised  on 
the  borders  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  with 
the  intention  also  of  invading. 

The  Soviet  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
Lithuania  has  always  been  without 
foundation.  The  freedom  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  was  taken  from  them  in 
1939  when  Lithuania  was  annexed  into 
the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  a  secret 
deal  between  Hitler  and  Stalin.  A  pup- 
pet government  in  Vilnius,  the  people 
of  Lithuania. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized this  illegal  annexation  and  has 
stood  by  the  fiercely  proud  Lithuanian 
people  through  the  more  than  50  years 
of  repression  at  the  hands  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. In  March  1990.  Lithuania  took  re- 
sponsibility for  its  own  destiny  and  de- 
clared independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Moscow  responded  aggressively 
by  Implementing  economic  sanctions 
on  Lithuania  last  summer  and  threat- 
ening the  use  of  force,  a  threat  which  it 
is  apparently  prepared  and  has  now 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  as  the  cochair- 
man of  the  200-member  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  it  is  unconscion- 
able that,  while  democracy  and  free- 
dom make  dramatic  strides  in  Eastern 
and  central  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union 
should  regress  and  use  military  force 
to  impose  an  unpopular  regime  on  a 
peaceful  people.  This  is  the  action  of 
another  time — as  many  Members  have 
said  this  morning — a  time  when  a  cold 
war  raged  and  an  Iron  Curtain  shut  out 
the  light  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination in  much  of  the  world.  This  is 
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not  the  action  of  a  man  or  a  nation 
dedicated  to  freedom,  and  it  draws  into 
deep  question  the  sincerity  of  Mr 
Gorbachev's  human  rights  reforms. 

We  must  make  our  voices  heard  on 
this  issue  and  send  a  strong  and  clear 
message  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the  So- 
viet military— repression  of  the  Baltics 
will  not  go  unnoticed  and  actions  like 
those  in  Lithuania  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. The  people  of  Lithuania,  like 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  should 
and  must  have  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom  from  fear  and 
domination. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  pull  out  your  troops, 
end  the  repression,  and  let  the  Lithua- 
nian people  follow  their  consciences  to 
a  new  era  of  freedom  in  the  Baltics. 

Utimately.  this  is  a  question.  Mr 
Speaker,  not  only  for  Mr.  Gorbachev. 
but  a  question  of  values  for  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Do  they  wish  to 
engage  in  this  kind  of  repression  of 
what  they  claim  to  be  one  of  their  Re- 
publics, or  will  this  repression  be  their 
lot  in  all  the  Soviet  Union,  emanating 
from  Moscow  and  the  policies  of  this 
regime'!' 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  diverted  in 
our  purpose. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  significant 
statement  and  again  thank  him  for  his 
leadership  on  human  rights  issues. 
Time  and  tim.e  again  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  right  in  the  front  of  the 
line  when  it  comes  to  defending  human 
rights  the  world  over. 

I  just  want  to  add  a  small  comment. 
Listening  to  my  colleagues,  when  you 
consider  this  kind  of  Soviet  behavior. 
it  reminds  one  of  the  death  throes  of  an 
ancient  dinosaur.  It  is  kind  of  like  the 
last  striking  out  of  a  clawed  foot  of  Ty- 
rannosaurus  Rex.  angry  that  its  time  is 
over,  but  wanting,  needing  to  get  in 
one  last  blow. 

This  Tyrannosaurus  rex  is  obsolete  in 
today's  world  of  the  global  electronic 
village.  Communication  by  radio,  by 
television,  by  electronic  newspaper 
publishing,  instantaneously  transmits 
information  all  over  the  globe.  In  this 
kind  of  situation,  you  see  the  Stalinist 
communicators  lying  so  obviously, 
with  the  TV  pictures  of  the  assaults  of 
the  troops,  the  lie  that  somehow  they 
were  antagonized  by  people  shooting  at 
them.  It  is  almost  hard  to  believe  that 
Tyrannosaurus  rex  even  has  that  kind 
of  energy  left 

The  last  point,  on  this  creatior-  of  a 
National  Salvation  Committee  The 
story  is  now  coming  out  in  bits  and 
pieces  that  this  supposedly  Lithuanian 
group  is  nothing  more  than  army  and 
KGB  personnel,  conceivably  with  some 
of  their  family  members,  who  emanate 
out  from  the  military  base  outside  of 
Vilnius  and  come  into  town  with  signs 
and  placards  and  slogans  as  if  they 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  political 
process 
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Once  aKaln.  in  the  grlobal  electronic 
villagre  these  kinds  of  lies  may  work  for 
a  24-hour  period,  maybe  a  48-hour  pe- 
riod, but  once  they  are  uncovered  they 
are  extremely  damaging  to  the  per- 
petrators of  these  lies. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
RoHRABACHER],  who  has  been  so  active 
on  key  human  rights  issues,  particu- 
larly on  behalf  of  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters 

Mr  ROHRABACHER  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RriTER]  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  shown  and  shown  here 
today  and  has  shown  in  his  entire  ca- 
reer in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  Also, 
his  sympathy  and  sensitivity  to  the 
suffering  people  throughout  the  world, 
people  who  are  crying  out  for  help  who 
sometimes  are  not  heard.  His  ears  have 
never  been  closed  to  the  sound  of  peo- 
ple crying  out  for  help,  people  suffering 
under  tyranny. 

I  think  if  we  can  note  anything 
today,  it  is  that  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue  for  thlj  Congress.  We  have  heard 
speaker  after  speaker  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  talking  about  the  impor- 
tance of  what  is  going  on  in  Lithuania 
today  and  how  it  will  actually  help 
them  make  up  their  decisions  in  the  fu- 
ture as  to  what  our  relationship  will  be 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Especially  we 
heard  from  Congressmen  Porter  and 
Lantos.  people  who  have  spent  so 
much  time  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  They  are,  of  course,  the  cochair- 
men  of  the  human  rights  caucus,  of 
which  both  of  us  are  proud  members.  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  best  over  my  2 
years,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  a  very  active 
member  of  that  caucus. 

This  bipartisanship  is  an  expression 
of  America's  values.  This  bipartisan- 
ship goes  to  the  heart  of  what  America, 
what  democracy,  what  this  body  is  all 
about  because  America  stands  for  free- 
dom and  human  liberty. 

If  America  does  not  stand  for  free- 
dom, what  does  it  stand  for? 

Today  we  are  here,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  reaffirming  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  its  ideals.  We  are 
telling  the  Soviet  Union,  telling  those 
bosses  in  the  Kremlin  that  if  they  per- 
mit this  type  of  bloody  repression  to 
continue,  and  if  they  are  participating 
in  it  and  it  goes  on.  that  they  cannot 
expect  to  have  business  as  usual  with 
the  Members  of  this  body,  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

There  will  be  no  credit,  there  will  be 
no  new  commercial  deals,  there  will  be 
the  cancellation  of  commercial  deals 
that  are  already  on  paper;  there  will 
certainly  be  no  credit,  no  aid.  no 
wheat.  There  will  not  be  enough  wheat 


sent   to   them   to   make   one   crust   of 
bread. 

No.  there  will  be  no  normalization 
while  this  repression  continues,  no  nor- 
malization without  democracy 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  date 
the  aid  in  food  and  wheat  has  been  sent 
to  the  powers  that  be.  It  is  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  Soviet  military  and  the 
KGB. 

In  any  event,  that  aid  and  that 
wheat.  If  ever  it  was  going  through, 
now.  before,  or  in  the  future,  it  should 
be  distributed  to  the  Russian  people,  to 
the  Ukrainian  people,  to  the  leadership 
in  the  Republics  which  stand  with  us 
on  those  basic  values  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  so  eloquentl.v  described. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  again  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  move  that  this 
House  should  make  immediately,  be- 
cause if  there  is  anything  that  points 
out  the  dichotomy  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  it  is  Soviet  tanks 
with  bloody  treads.  The  fact  is  those 
tanks  are  not  being  commanded  by  the 
people  in  that  society.  Those  who  gov- 
ern in  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  govern- 
ing with  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  RITTER.  They  are  not  governing: 
they  are  controlling.  The  people  that 
govern  are  the  people  who  were  duly 
elected  in  the  Republics.  The  people 
that  control  the  army  and  the  KGB  and 
Mr.  Gorbachev  himself  were  never 
elected  by  anybody. 

Mr  ROHRABACHER.  I  think  that  is 
a  fine  distinction,  a  distinction  that  we 
should  make  and  something  that  we 
should  point  up.  We  do  not  believe  that 
a  government  is  just  someone  who 
holds  a  gun  and  is  the  strongest  gang- 
ster in  town  We  believe  that  legiti- 
mate government  is  a  reflection  of  the 
will  of  the  people 

Obviously,  when  a  group  of  individ- 
uals have  to  send  tanks  to  do  their  bid- 
ding, to  keep  control  of  a  certain  area, 
then  that  is  certainly  not  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  that  area  or  of 
those  people. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  do.  If  they  believe  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  can  have  economic  re- 
form and  they  can  enjoy  the  prosperity 
that  we  enjoy  in  the  West  and  in  the 
free  countries  without  having  political 
reform  and  without  permitting  people 
their  democratic  rights  as  enjoyed  by 
most  countries,  then  they  are  striving 
for  something  that  has  never  been  and 
never  will  be. 

Mr.  RITTER  The  gentleman  should 
qualify  the  use  of  "they."  "They"  is  a 
very  small  fraction  of  Soviet  society. 
"They  "  are  the  military,  the  KGB.  the 
hard-line  Communists;  they  are  not  the 
people 

Mr  ROHRABACHER.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  There  is  no  way  that  West- 
ern democracies,  and  especially  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  going  to 
be  able  to  pull  their  fat  out  of  the  fire. 


There  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  make 
that  into  a  prosperous  country  as  long 
as  their  tyranny  represses  the  energies 
of  their  people  and  subdues  the  better 
spirit  of  their  people.  In  fad.  any  aid 
from  the  United  States  would  be  like 
pouring  money  down  a  rat  hole,  and  we 
know  only  the  rats  would  be  helped  by 
that  type  of  situation. 

One  last  thought:  Freedom's  tide  is 
sweeping  the  planet  This  is  something 
that  we  have  seen  and  has  given  great 
joy. 

I  believe  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens in  Lithuania,  that  what  has  hap- 
jiened  is  irreversible.  We  can  all  stand 
and  applaud  and  remember  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Soviet  Re- 
publics that  are  now  demonstrating 
their  courage  and  their  demands  for 
freedom  for  their  own  r>eople.  because 
the  tide  of  history  is  running  in  the  di- 
rection of  freedom  and  it  will  not  be  re- 
versed and  it  cannot  be  reversed,  for 
the  days  of  the  tyrant  are  numbered. 

Americans  today,  as  I  said  earlier. 
are  united  as  never  before,  as  we  have 
been  in  this  Hall.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  of  all  p>ersuasions,  conserv- 
atives, liberals,  are  standing  behind  the 
idea  that  America  must  stand  for  free- 
dom. 

And  as  we  are  united  together,  we  so 
too  are  united  with  all  those  peoples 
around  the  world,  because  if  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  Is  truly  an  Amer- 
ican ideal,  that  is  the  cause  of  liberty. 
We  are  united  together  in  that  cause, 
as  Americans,  and  are  united  with  all 
those  around  the  world  over  there, 
whether  in  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
Soviet  Georgia,  or  in  China,  that  we 
are  united  in  one  spirit  with  them. 

So  today  I  proclaim  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  my  allegiance  to 
those  American  ideals  and  express  to 
those  people  who  are  suffering  in  Lith- 
uania that  they  are  not  forgotten  and 
that  we  indeed  stand  with  them. 

Mr  RITTER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  stalwart,  energetic,  and  active 
defense  of  the  principles  of  America.  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  Members  of  this 
House  when  I  call  upon  President 
Gorbachev  to  follow  this  great  tide  of 
freedom,  to  stay  with  the  reformist 
movement,  to  hang  his  star  on  the 
prodemocracy  forces.  They  are  numer- 
ous, they  constitute  the  real  political 
power  over  time  in  the  U.S.S  R. 

Do  not,  please  do  not.  hitch  your 
wagon  to  the  horses  that  are  going 
backward  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  MfEWKN]  has  also  been  an 
activist  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
human  rights 
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The     SPEAKER    pro     tempore     (Mr. 
Jones   of  Georgia).    Under  a   previous 
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order  of  the  Hou»e.  the  gentleman  fJ-om 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwEN],  without  objection. 
IB  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RIT- 
TER] has  made  an  excellent  presen- 
tation, and  I  know  he  has  obligations 
to  tend  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pledged  earlier,  I 
Just  wanted  to  make  a  few  quick  ref- 
erences to  an  article  from  the  National 
Geographic  on  this  situation,  which  is 
most  distressing  to  us. 

D  1400 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  read  the  en- 
tire article  to  which  I  made  reference, 
but  I  would  like  to  share  In  closing  on 
this  discussion  of  the  Baltics  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  November  issue  of 
the  National  Geographic  In  which  It 
says: 

Listen  to  one  of  Lithuania's  parliamentar- 
ians, Emanuells  Zlngerle.  In  Vilnius: 

■Ours  is  the  struggle  of  3.7  million  people 
who  have,  since  early  childhood,  been  In- 
jected with  fear  and  submission  We  have 
lived  in  a  system  where  no  one  could  be  dif- 
ferent. Tens  of  thousands  of  our  Intellectuals 
were  exiled  to  Siberia  in  the  l»40s  We  have 
a  few  capable  leaders,  but  we  are  not  used  to 
speaking  out.  as  other  people  are  This  is 
why  we  value  every  person  who  hasn't  been 
co-opted  by  the  Soviet  system— and  there  are 
not  many  of  them." 

Listen  to  Estonia's  new  foreign  minister. 
Lennart  Merl.  in  Tallinn:  "When  you  shut 
people's  mouths  so  they  cannot  talk,  when 
you  close  their  eyes  by  forbidding  them  to 
travel,  when  you  plug  their  ears  by  Jamming 
aln*'aveB,  the  population  becomes  very  pas- 
sive. In  this  condition,  when  people  don't 
care.  It  seems  as  If  nature  herself  reacts: 
Fields  produce  less  wheat,  forests  die  of  pol- 
lution, fouled  rivers  catch  fire.  The  entire  so- 
ciety degrades.  This  catastrophe  Is  so  far  un- 
recognized In  the  West,  but  it  has  been  obvi- 
ous here.  Life  expectancy  has  fallen,  and  the 
Infant  mortality  rate  has  risen  to  Its  highest 
level 

"Even  the  ability  of  students  to  learn  has 
deteriorated.  Today's  technology  Is  so  exact 
and  refined  that  only  a  person  who  thinks 
freely  and  critically  can  use  it  well— a  person 
who  has  been  taught  since  age  four  that  he 
has  Individual  worth,  who  has  been  taught 
by  age  eight  that  he  has  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

"In  our  society  this  new  person  has  been 
weeded  out:  people  with  capabilities,  with  in- 
telligence, practically  the  entire  educated 
class,  went  to  jail.  Farmers  who  did  better 
work  had  their  heads  mowed  off  like  grass. 

"The  rest  of  the  world  has  evolved,  but  we 
have  gone  backward  This  is  the  tragic  dif- 
ference between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

The  Baltic  republics,  with  their  eight  mil- 
lion people.  Intend  to  move  as  far  away  as 
poMlble  from  this  failed  experiment.  They 
are  not  disgruntled  "breakaway"  states  of 
some  legitimate  union,  nor  extremists  trj-lng 
to  sabotage  perestrolka.  They  are  nations 
that  were  strong-armed  Into  the  Soviet  colo- 
nial empire,  one  orbit  closer  to  the  center 
than  Eastern-bloc  nations  such  as  Hungary 
or  Poland,  They  have  suffered  terribly  for 
that  cloMDeaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  much  more 
that  I  would  say,  but  this  murderous 
oppression  of  these  Baltic  States,  that 
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we  thought  perhaps  there  was  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to 
survive,  Is  attempting  at  this  moment, 
as  we  speak,  to  be  crushed  out,  and  we 
In  the  West  and  in  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and  Ignore 
it.  I  say,  "Mr.  Gorbachev,  if  you  want 
to  go  down  In  hlstorj'  as  the  butchers 
of  Stalin,  and  Hitler  and  Deng 
Xiaoping,  then  continue  your  actions 
for  another  48  hours,  but.  If  you  are 
worthy  at  all  of  the  prize  that  was 
awarded  you  by  the  Nobel  Commission, 
then  stop  It  now." 


WHAT  WILL  OUR  RESPONSE  BE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Jones  of  Georgia').  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SCHEUER]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  a  fascinating  experience  listening 
to  these  thoughtful  remarks  about  the 
Incredible  events  that  have  Just  taken 
place  In  the  Baltic  States,  tanks  and 
soldiers  with  guns  at  the  ready  mowing 
down  Innocent  civilians  who  are  des- 
perately striving  for  freedom.  It  leads 
one  to  confirm  the  Importance  of  some 
eternal  verities,  and  one  of  those  veri- 
ties is,  "You  cherish  your  friends,  and 
support  your  proven  friends,  and  you 
are  wary  about  accepting  and  clasping 
to  your  bosom  In  the  international 
arena  those  leaders  and  nations  who 
have  only  a  murky  record  of  support 
for  your  causes,  and  for  your  morality 
and  for  your  ethics." 

Surely  it  is  strange  In  the  last  72 
hours  to  see  the  soldiers  and  the  tanks 
of  a  state  whose  chief  of  state.  Mr.  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev,  was  recently  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  reverting  back 
to  the  days  of  Lenin  and  Stalin,  the  ty- 
rants of  old. 

What  will  our  response  be? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4,  1989,  we  had 
the  same  kind  of  phenomenon  in 
Tiananmen  Square  where  Chinese 
tanks  and  soldiers  with  their  auto- 
matic weapons  at  the  ready  moved  on 
thousands  of  civilians  who  were  reach- 
ing yearningly  for  freedom,  and  in  the 
year  and  a  half  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  butchers  of  Tiananmen 
Square  mowed  down  Innocent  civilians, 
we  have  temporized  with  those  ancient 
despotic  mandarlans  who  ordered  the 
Chinese  military  to  fire  on  their  youth. 
Yes,  we  treated  them  in  a  pusillani- 
mous and  faint-hearted  manner.  We 
sent  the  highest  emissaries  of  this 
country  to  meet  with  them  secretly;  a 
nudge,  a  wink,  a  glance,  telling  them, 
well,  it  Is  OK.  It  may  not  be  according 
to  the  standards  that  we  publicly  avow, 
but  we  will  learn  to  live  with  it. 

Are  we  going  to  tell  the  same  thing 
to  Mr.  Gorbachev?  Can  we  learn  to  live 
with  the  outrage  of  these  perpetrators 
of  death  wreaked  on  their  own  citizens 
reaching  for  ft-eedom  in  the  last  few 
days?  I  hope  not. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  certainly  tells  us 
to  pick  our  friends  carefully.  Now  we 
have  Just  picked  a  new  friend  in  the 
Middle  East,  President  Haflz  al-Assad. 
Chief  of  State  of  Syria.  He  is  part  of 
our  alliance.  Our  Secretary  of  State 
has  met  with  him  and  figuratively  has 
embraced  him  into  the  alliance  fold. 
Yet.  If  memory  serves,  this  is  the  same 
Haflz  al-Assad  who  murdered,  assas- 
sinated, 250  U.S.  marines  in  their  bar- 
racks a  couple  of  years  ago.  the  same 
Haflz  al-Assad  who  Is  responsible  for 
the  downing  of  Pan  Am  103.  the  same 
Haflz  al-Assad  who  is  perhaps  the  out- 
standing proponent  of  State  terrorism. 

And  yet  we  seem  to  suffer  no  embar- 
rassment from  welcoming  him  Into  our 
midst,  the  midst  of  the  alliance  States, 
most  of  them  democratic,  who  are  try- 
ing to  end  the  rule  of  the  Butcher  of 
Baghdad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  people  could 
look  at  Mr.  Haflz  al-Assad's  history 
and  call  him  with  great  credibility  the 
Butcher  of  Damascus.  Did  he  not  mow 
down  20.000  citizens  in  the  town  of 
Hama  because  he  felt  they  might  be  ev- 
idencing some  insurgent  attitudes'"'  Did 
he  not  slaughter  them  in  cold  blood" 
Did  he  not  pulverize  that  town — along 
with  20,000  people  who  lived  there- 
with his  artillery,  pulverize  it  into 
dusf  Yes.  this  is  the  Butcher  of  Da- 
mascus. And  it  concerns  me  that  our 
country  could  identify  and  close  ranks 
with  him.  that  we  do  not  choose  our 
friends  more  carefully. 

And  how  do  we  treat  our  friends  who 
have  been  tried,  and  proven,  and  de- 
voted, and  consistent  and  reliable  over 
the  generations?  Well,  as  events  m  the 
Middle  East  swirl  about  us,  muddy  and 
contradictory  as  they  are.  we  must 
focus  on  our  relations  with  the  State  of 
Israel  now. 
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Now.  after  the  Iraqi  outrage  of  Invad- 
ing and  conquering  Kuwait  last  August 
2,  we  counseled  Israel.  "Please  keep  a 
low  profile."  The  Israelis  did  lust  that. 
They  kept  a  low  profile.  We  said  with 
some  understandable  logic  that  we 
wanted  to  preserve  this  coalition  and 
we  did  not  want  this  grand  alliance  to 
be  converted  from  a  coalition  of  Arabs 
and  Europeans  and  Americans  against 
Hussein  into  an  Iraqi-Israeli  confronta- 
tion. We  did  not  want  that  alliance  to 
be  converted  into  a  war  of  all  the  Arab 
brothers  and  sisters.  100  million  strong, 
against  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

So  we  asked  Israel  to  maintain  a  low 
profile,  and  Israel  did.  And  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  said  to  Israel,  "Well, 
you  might  think  it  Is  appropriate  at 
some  point  In  time  and  to  your  strate- 
gic benefit  to  launch  a  preemptive  at- 
tack after  hearing  Saddam  Hussein  say 
time  and  time  and  time  again  that  if 
war  breaks  out.  Israel  will  be  the  first 
point  of  attack.  Please  don't  launch  a 
preemptive  attack  even  though  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  made  it  clear  beyond 
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the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Israel  will 
be  the  first  victim  if  war  breaks  out." 

Israel  did  that.  Israel  acquiesced. 

Now  we  are  hearin(?  an  extension  of 
that  logic  that  is  almost  unbelievable. 
We  are  now  saying  to  Israel.  "Even  if 
this  butcher  of  Baghdad  attacks  you. 
please  don"t  respond." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  in  the 
history  of  human  civilization  one  State 
has  ever  said  to  another  friendly  State. 
•"If  our  common  enemy  attacks  you. 
don't  respond."  That  defies  every 
known  law  of  human  behavior.  It  defies 
every  known  law  of  government  behav- 
ior. And  I  did  not  hear  any  accompany- 
ing assurance  that  said,  "Well.  Israel, 
you  won't  have  to  react.  You  wont 
have  to  respond  to  an  Iraqi  threat  or  an 
Iraqi  attack  because  the  United  States 
will  be  in  there  instantaneously  with 
its  overwhelming  force  in  the  Middle 
East  to  make  massive  retaliation 
against  any  attack  against  you.  Israel, 
just  as  we  would  respond  to  any  attack 
against  our  own  American  troops." 

I  did  not  hear  that  assurance.  I  heard 
a  simple  request:  "If  you  are  attacked, 
please  don't  respond." 

History  will  wonder  how  such  a  re- 
quest could  conceivably  have  been 
made. 

The  irony  is  even  more  depressing. 
As  Israel  has  restrained  herself,  as  Is- 
rael has  kept  a  low  profile,  as  Israel 
now  has  agreed  not  to  launch  a  pre- 
emptive strike,  we  see  the  United 
States  undercutting  and  undermining 
Israel's  security,  her  ability  to  face  the 
extraordinarily  p)erplexing  forces  of 
Intifada.  The  United  States  has  voted 
repeatedly  in  the  Security  Council  for 
resolutions  that  are  biased  and  irre- 
sponsible, resolutions  that  serve  to 
execerbate  Palestinian  violence,  feed- 
ing the  painful  and  ugly  cycle  of  death 
and  destruction.  What  those  resolu- 
tions did  was  to  say  that  Palestinian 
terrorism  is  acceptable,  the  knifings, 
the  throwing  of  rocks,  the  dropping  of 
chunks  of  cement  on  Israelis  by  Pal- 
estinians. But  the  Israelis'  response 
was  not. 

These  games  are  lethal  games,  adult 
games.  These  are  not  kids,  Mr.  Speak- 
er They  are  violent  adults  attacking 
the  very  fabric  of  Israeli  society.  Ac- 
cording to  the  resolutions  we  sup- 
ported. These  manifestations  of  Pal- 
estinian violence  were  acceptable. 

What  the  resolutions  found  unaccept- 
able was  the  Israeli  reaction.  The  re- 
sult was  evident;  a  continuation  of 
stabbings  and  stonings  that  have  killed 
many,  many  Israelis,  and  the  Israeli  re- 
8p<:)nse  that,  equally  sadly,  has  claimed 
Palestinian  lives 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  an  ele- 
mentary law  of  physics;  for  every  ac- 
tion there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  re- 
action. We  cannot  have  stabbings  and 
stone  throwlngs  against  a  nation  with- 
out stimulating  a  violent  reaction.  It  is 
very  difficult  under  those  cir- 
cumstances,   with    thousands    of    kids 


participating  in  such  violent,  lethal  ac- 
tivities, to  fine  tune  one's  reaction. 

We  were  not  able  to  fine  tune  our  re- 
action in  My  Lai  in  Vietnam.  The  po- 
lice in  Chicago  were  not  able  to  fine 
tune  their  reaction  to  the  SLA;  they 
shot  them  down  in  cold  blood.  The  po- 
lice In  Philadephia  were  not  able  to 
fine  tune  their  reaction  to  urban  vio- 
lence; they  dropped  a  bomb  on  the 
house  where  they  thought  some  of 
those  perpetrators  were  located. 

So  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
logic  of  terror  producing  a  violent  re- 
action. Yet,  through  a  wink,  a  nod.  and 
a  nudge,  with  these  repeated  UN  reso- 
lutions, we  have  sent  a  message  to  the 
Palestinians  that  their  terrorism  is  ac- 
ceptable, and  we  sent  a  message  to  the 
Israelis  that  their  reaction  to  State- 
sponsored  terrorism,  sponsored  from 
Damascus,  by  other  Arab  States  and 
encouraged  by  the  PLO,  is  unaccept- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  not  con- 
tinue to  compromise  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East  as  we  have  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  compromised  our  stand 
against  the  outrages  that  took  place  in 
Tiananmen  Square.  I  hope  that  we  will 
look  into  our  national  soul,  and  apply 
the  basic  values  that  have  made  this 
Nation  great. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  benefit  of  continuing  economic  sanc- 
tions barely  touched  in  those  inspiring 
3  days  of  debate  last  week,  debate  that 
wa^  always  deeply  felt,  that  was  some- 
times emotional,  and  frequently  truly 
heart-rending,  my  colleagues,  and  that 
is  to  create  the  climate  to  construct  an 
international  arms  control  regime.  We 
can  use  this  year  or  two  to  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the 
precipice  of  war,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
truly,  how  did  we  arrive  at  this  point. 
How  is  it  that  a  ruthless  dictator  of  a 
Simple  developing  country,  with  a 
primitive  economy  like  Iraq's,  could 
sit  on  top  of  a  horrifying  state-of-the- 
art  arsenal  of  conventional  and 
nonconventional  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  slaughter''  How  could  It 
be  that  the  very  weapons  we  have  pro- 
duced now  are  threatening  the  lives  of 
Americans  as  well  as  global  stability? 
What  perverse  myopia  has  led  us  to 
this  point,  my  colleagues?  What  greed 
has  Induced  us  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to 
the  law  of  unintended  consequences? 
What  madness  drove  us  to  disperse 
these  tools  of  death  to  countries  and 
leaders  who  are  demonstrably  irrespon- 
sible and  unstable? 

Yes.  how  come  Qadhafi.  Khomeini, 
Assad.  Saddam  Hussein,  and  other 
ruthless  immoral  tryants  have  had 
such  little  trouble  satisfying  their  le- 
thal shopping  list  to  terrorize  and  in- 
timidate their  neighbors  at  best,  and  to 
rain  destruction  and  death  on  them  at 
worst? 


There  is  a  fundamental  problem  with 
a  foreign  policy,  my  colleagues,  that 
feeds  war  and  instability  rather  than 
peace  and  stability,  a  foreign  policy 
that  cannot  accept  that  supplying  bru- 
tal. Third  World  dictators  with  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  is  gravely  prej- 
udicial to  our  interests.  Is  not  such  a 
foreign  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  nations  of 
the  world  that  produced  these  lethal 
arms  flowing  to  these  Third  World  des- 
pots, totally  aberrational  and  destruc- 
tive of  all  of  our  common  goals']" 

It  is  obvious  that  the  developed  coun- 
tries which  sold  or  gave  sophisticated 
arms  to  Third  W'orld  tyrants  were  func- 
tioning under  the  logic  of  the  cold  war. 
This  was  an  era  when  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  pursuit 
of  their  bitter  cold  war  confrontation, 
bought  loyalty  with  whatever  lethal 
weapons  they  had  to  offer,  sell,  or  to 
give  away. 

In  an  era  when  our  defense  against 
the  menacing  and  oppressive  Soviet 
Union  was  paramount  and  the  arms 
race  persisted  at  a  dizzying  pace,  sim- 
ple economics  sent  us.  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  arms-producing 
developed  countries,  looking  for  arms 
buyers  to  reduce  the  cost  of  arms  pro- 
duction in  order  to  achieve  the  econo- 
mies of  scale,  and  benefit  by  the  econ- 
om.y  of  mass  production.  All  the  arms- 
producing  countries,  ourselves,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  joined  in  guilt. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  the  folly  of 
these  policies,  born  in  the  cold  war.  We 
spent  billions  more  developing  weapons 
to  counter  the  weapons  we  had  already 
sold  to  unstable  governments  that  we 
should  not  have  trusted  in  the  first 
place,  or  to  governments  that  would 
use  those  weapons  against  our  friends. 
President  Haflz  al-Assad  of  Syria,  now 
a  new  member  of  our  club,  a  member  of 
the  coalition,  only  a  few  days  ago 
urged  Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait.  The  reason  that  Haflz  al- 
Assad  urged  Saddam  Hussein  to  get  out 
of  Kuwait  was  so  that  all  of  the  Arab 
brothers  and  sisters  could  unite 
against  the  real  enemy,  namely.  Israel. 
This  is  President  Haflz  al-Assad,  our 
ally,  believe  it  or  not, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arms  industry  fuels 
the  arms  industry,  and  it  does  so  at  the 
cost  of  lives  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people,  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars, at  enormous  cost  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  developing  world,  and— as 
well— at  enormous  cost  to  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  E^astern.  and 
Central  Europe,  because  they  have  so 
burdened  their  economies  with  mili- 
tary demands  that  they  have  had  noth- 
ing left  to  pursue  rational  environ- 
mental and  energy  policies.  And  we  did 
it  at  the  cost  of  the  erosion  of  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  America  and  the  world 
over 

Mr  Speaker,  hindsight  may  be  Inrele- 
vant  if  all  we  do  is  criticize,  bemoan 
our  mutual  errors  in  public  policy  in 


arms  production  and  sales  common  to 
the  developed  world.  We  must  learn 
trom  our  mistakes  and  shape  future 
policy  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  It  is  time  for  this  Nation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  all  of  the  civilized,  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  to  invest  in 
our  common  global  security,  and  band 
together  to  form  an  arms  denial  regime 
that  would  end  the  folly  once  and  for 
all  of  developed  countries  fueling  the 
tragic  succession  of  regional  conflicts. 
Yes,  they  may  be  small  and  local.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  they  are  all  too  lethal. 
They  destroy  the  environment.  They 
kill  millions  upon  millions  of  people, 
and  they  threaten  world  peace, 

Mr.  Speaker,  verily  we  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  he  Is  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Simon  Wlesenthal 
Center  has  published  a  list  of  the  com- 
panies and  countries  that  have  supplied 
Saddam  Hussein  with  his  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  which  he  has  used 
before  on  his  neighbors  as  well  as  on 
hlB  own  hapless  Kurdish  tribesmen,  and 
which  now  menace  our  own  troops  In 
the  desert  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
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This  list  chronicles  those  who  have 
helped  aid  his  quest  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Ironically,  this  absurd,  costly.  Im- 
moral arms  sales  practice  fueling  re- 
gional connicts  the  world  over  is  now 
what  threatens  global  security  and 
global  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  and  the 
Americans  and  all  of  the  developed  na- 
tions must  finally  achieve  a  unanimous 
consensus  to  bury  regional  conflict, 
Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  have  seemingly 
burled  the  half  century-old  superpower 
conflict.  We  can  do  It  together  simply 
by  negotiating  an  Ironclad  absolute 
prohibition  on  the  sale  or  gift  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  to  Third  World 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  challenge 
that  our  diplomats  and  legislators 
must  address  in  the  post-cold  war  era. 
We  could  start  considering  these  goals 
now  even  as  we  spend  the  next  year  or 
year  and  a  half  reducing  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's ability  to  terrorize  his  neighbors, 
and  reduce  his  economy  and  military 
machine  virtually  to  the  vanishing 
point.  This  Is  the  categorical  impera- 
tive to  which  we  must  address  our- 
selves, Mr.  Speaker,  This  Is  the  noble 
task  that  lies  ahead  of  us  In  the  decade 
of  the  1990'B. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  terminates  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  staff  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  the 
heaxlnffs  on  economic  sanctions 
a«ralnst  Iraq  which  I  chaired  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  I  believe  all  of  my  col- 
leagues would  benefit  from  this  staff 
report. 


Joint  Economic  Committee  Hearinos  on 
Economic  Sanctions  against  Iraq 

On  December  19.  1990.  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  received  testimony  concerning 
"Economic  Sanctions  Ag&lnit  Iraq,"  The 
witnesses  are  experts  In  International  eco- 
nomics. Middle  East  politics,  and  military 
strategy  and  represent  a  diversity  of  Ideo- 
logical vlewpolnu.  The  focus  of  the  hearing 
was  on  the  economics  of  the  economic  sanc- 
tions, their  effectiveness,  their  likely  con- 
sequences for  Iraq's  economy  and  military 
establishment,  and  their  regional  and  global 
significance. 

There  was  a  strong  consensus  among  the 
witnesses  about  a  number  of  Issues  related  to 
the  Middle  East  crisis.  The  key  areas  of 
agreement  are  listed: 

1.  The  sanctions  against  Iraq  are  extreme'i.v 
comprehensive,  have  a  great  amount  of 
International  support,  and  will  do  extensive 
harm  to  Iraq's  economy  and  military  In  a 
relatively  short  tlm.e. 

2.  The  chances  are  good  that  the  sanctions 
win  achieve  their  stated  objectives  Including 
convincing  Saddam  Hussein  to  remove  hie 
military  forces  from  Kuwait. 

3.  A  long  term  sanctions  policy  would  be 
more  desirable  than  prompt  military  action 

4.  Military  action  to  force  Iraq  oat  of  Ku- 
wait would  be  far  more  costly  financially 
and  politically  than  the  sanctions. 

5.  There  should  be  greater  burdensharlng  of 
the  costs  of  the  sanctions. 

6.  Military  action  would  not  assure  politi- 
cal stability  In  the  Middle  East,  survival  of 
the  government  In  Saudi  Arabia,  access  to 
oil.  or  cohesion  among  the  Western  allies 

7.  The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  should  be 
seen  In  the  wider  context  of  the  transfer  of 
arm.s  to  developing  countries  and  the  need 
for  devising  a  strategy  for  slowing  arm.s 
transfers  and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

6.  The  sanctions  against  Iraq  could  be  a 
step  towards  construction  of  such  a  non-pro- 
liferation strategy. 

Summaries  of  the  testimony  follow. 

Gary  C.  Hufbauer.i— A  study  of  115  cases  of 
international  economic  sanctions  since  the 
First  World  War.  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  Middle  East  crisis,  provides 
considerable  evidence  that  the  sanctions 
against  Iraq  will  succeed  In  achieving  their 
stated  objectives.  Of  the  115  cases,  34  percent 
were  at  least  partially  successful.  They  In- 
clude the  sanctions  against  the  Ian  Smith  re- 
gime In  Rhodesia.  India's  sanctions  against 
Nepal,  those  against  the  Jaruzelskl  regime 
and  martial  law  In  Poland,  and  those  against 
apartheid  In  South  Africa. 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  economic 
sanctions  Is  the  effects  on  the  target  coun- 
try's economy.  In  the  oases  considered  at 
least  partially  successful,  the  ONPs  of  the 
target  countries  were  reduced  by  an  average 
2.4  percent  over  an  average  period  of  2.8 
years.  The  sanctions  against  Iraq  are  likely 
to  reduce  Iraq's  ONP  by  nearly  50  percent  at 
the  end  of  the  first  12  months.  This  result  Is 
20  times  the  average  economic  impact  In 
other  suooesiful  cases,  and  3  times  the  pre- 
vious highest  cost  imposed  on  a  target  coun- 
try, A  continuation  of  the  sanctions  would 
also  lead  to  a  reduction  of  Iraq's  military 
readiness  and  war  making  capability. 
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Based  on  the  economic  variable  and  others, 
there  Is  almost  a  100  percent  probability  that 
the  Iraq  sanctions  will  work.  The  historical 
evidence  Indicates  that  1  to  2  years  Is  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  achieve  a  successful  out- 
come. In  the  Iraqi  case,  the  results  would  be 
achieved  sooner  rather  than  later  because 
the  sanctions  are  so  much  more  Draconian 
than  In  prior  cases.  The  sanctions  would  be 
totally  successful  If  3  conditions  were  m.et 
release  of  all  hostages,  total  withdrawal  of 
all  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait,  and  restoration 
of  a  legitimate  government  In  Kuwait 

The  historical  record  shows  that  sanctions 
Involving  m.ultUateral  cooperation  are  m-ost 
effective  when; 

The  target  country  Is  much  smaller  than 
the  countries  Imposing  sanctions,  economi- 
cally weak,  and  politically  unstable 

The  countries  Imposing  sanctions  and  the 
target  country  conduct  substantial  trade 
with  one  another. 

The  sanctions  are  Imposed  quickly  and  de- 
cisively to  m^axlmlie  their  effecu. 

The  countries  Imposing  sanctions  avoid 
high  costs  to  themselves. 

The  Iraqi  case  meets  all  these  criteria  The 
embargo  is  the  most  comprehensive  ever  Im- 
posed, was  put  Into  effect  very  quickly,  has 
been  adhered  to  by  most  of  the  world,  and 
covers  close  to  100  percent  of  Iraq's  trade  and 
financial  relations.  There  Is  no  sign  that  an- 
other power  will  come  to  Iraq's  assistance. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  costs 
to  the  sanctioning  alliance  and  to  share  the 
burden  of  the  sanctions  so  that  it  does  not 
become  excessive  to  any  one  countrj-.  Al- 
though more  burden  sharing  needs  to  occur, 
the  Saudis  and  other  oil  exporters  have  In- 
creased production  to  make  up  for  lost  Iraq: 
and  Kuwaiti  output,  some  oil  producers  are 
using  windfall  profits  to  aid  developing  coun- 
tries, and  some  Western  countries  are  help- 
ing to  offset  the  costs  of  the  sanctions  to  de- 
veloping countries  and  the  costs  of  the  mili- 
tary Intervention  to  the  U.S. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  no  guarantee  that 
the  sanctions  will  succeed.  But  there  is  also 
r.o  guarantee  that  military  action  will  suc- 
ceed In  protecting  our  long  term-  interests 
These  Include  political  stability  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  access  to  oil,  survival  of  the  Saud: 
government,  and  cohesion  of  the  broader  al- 
liance. On  balance,  the  Im.ponderables  of  war 
are  greater  than  the  Imponderables  of  sanc- 
tions. 

The  failed  efforts  by  the  League  of  Nations 
to  force  Mussollnnl's  troops  out  of  Ethiopia 
In  the  1930e  became  a  symbol  of  the  Ineffec- 
tiveness of  econom.lc  sanctions.  Those  efforts 
did  not  succeed  because  they  were  half- 
hearted and  did  not  Involve  the  V.8..  which 
refused  to  participate.  Most  crucially,  the 
trade  embargoes  did  not  cover  exports  of  cer- 
tain products  to  Italy  Including  oil.  Musso- 
lini later  told  Hitler  privately  that  If  the 
League  had  Imposed  oil  sanctions  Italy 
would  have  withdrawn  from  Ethiopia.  As  a 
precedent,  the  Iraqi  case  will  be  for  the 
present  generation  what  Ethiopia  was  for 
that  generation. 

O.  Henry  Sohuler.*— There  have  been  3  re- 
cent attempu  by  the  U.S.  to  Impose  sanc- 
tions against  an  oil  producing  regime.  All 
were  against  Libya— In  1971.  1961,  and  1966, 
all  were  directed  at  cutting  off  Libya's  oil 
exporu,  and  all  failed.  The  Libyan  sanctions 
were  marked  by  lack  of  cooperation  from  the 
International  community  and  only  a  half- 
hearted commitment  from  ths  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  the  business  oommunlty.  The  stat- 
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ed  Koals.  such  as  forcing  tb*  UtqfSn  govern- 
ment to  stop  supporting  lOtOTtMtional  ter- 
rorism, were  unrealistic. 

The  Libyan  cases  demonstrate  that  eco- 
nomic sanctions  require  3  elements  to  suc- 
ceed: 

The  political  will  to  Impose  absolute  prohi- 
bitions In  pursuit  of  a  well  defined  and  verifi- 
able g:oal. 

The  technical  ability  to  monitor  compli- 
ance and  prove  violations. 

The  diplomatic,  le^al,  and  military  means 
to  secure  cooperation  and  enforce  compli- 
ance. 

These  elements  are  present  In  the  Iraqi 
sanctions.  The  Bush  Administration  moved 
with  speed,  skill,  and  determination  follow- 
ing Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  to  put  the  sanc- 
tions In  place  with  worldwide  support.  The 
goals  are  unambiguous,  verifiable,  and 
achievable.  The  sanctions  can  force  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  provided  the  military  option 
does  not  undermine  them. 

A  3  tier  defense  against  Iraqi  exports  has 
been  constructed.  It  comprises  a  pipeline  cut 
off,  a  boycott,  and  a  naval  blockade. 

There  are  only  2  operable  oil  pipelines 
from  Iraq.  One  goes  to  Turkey  and  one  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Both  are  blocked  and  signifi- 
cant shipments  of  oil  by  other  means  are  not 
possible.  It  is  feasible  technically  to  monitor 
compliance  and  prove  violations.  Should  oil 
leave  Iraq,  there  are  numerous  commercial 
and  intelligence  sources  of  Information  on 
tanker  movements.  Oil  truck  movements 
through  Jordan  and  attempts  to  construct 
new  pipelines  can  also  be  identified  and 
stopped.  If  oil  leaks  out  from  Iraq  its  origin 
can  be  Identified  through  bills  of  lading  and 
assays. 

The  boycott  Is  binding  on  all  United  Na- 
tions members  and  can  be  enforced  dip- 
lomatically and  legally  through  local  court 
systems.  The  U.N  can  declare  a  secondary 
boycott  to  stop  any  leakage  through  other 
countries  such  as  Iran.  U.S.  and  allied  war- 
ships can  interdict  Iraq's  terminals  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea.  and  the  Medi- 
terranean 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  actions 
that  have  been  taken.  It  Is  clear  that  an 
economy  as  dependent  upon  oil  revenues  as 
is  Iraq  cannot  long  avoid  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  the  sanctions.  Oil  accounted  for  al- 
most 95  percent  of  Iraq's  foreign  exchange 
earnings  in  1989.  In  that  year.  It  spent  about 
110  billion  of  Its  foreign  exchange  on  Im- 
ports, the  rest  for  military  goods.  Foreign 
hard  currency  reserves  had  been  severely 
drawn  down  during  the  war  with  Iran.  With- 
out hard  currency  earnings  and  with  limited 
and  dwindling  reserves,  Iraq  has  very  limited 
ability  to  smuggle  goods  from  abroad. 

An  assessment  of  Iraq's  willingness  to  ac- 
cept a  cut-off  of  oil  revenues  must  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  the  Iraqi  people  are  or 
soon  win  be  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain  and 
that  they  are  not  accustomed  to  such  depri- 
vation. Even  during  the  war  with  Iran  the 
government  was  able  to  follow  a  guns  and 
butter  policy.  Some  $50-160  billion  in  Arab  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  Western  credits  was 
obtained  in  this  period,  enabling  Saddam 
Hussein  to  do  such  things  as  build  a  show- 
case subway  system  In  Baghdad 

Increased  oil  prices  are  causing  some  dis- 
comfort to  the  oil  consuming  nations  How- 
ever, even  Iraqi  oil  specialists  know  that 
there  Is  a  growing  glut  of  oil  in  world  mar- 
kets that  should  soon  reduce  oil  prices  to 
pre  Invasion  levels.  As  a  result  of  Increased 
production  by  the  Saudis,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  and  the  Venezuelans,  oil  markets 
are  in  balance 


Oil  producers  are  earning  considerable 
windfall  profits  as  a  result  of  the  higher 
prices  brought  about  by  the  crisis.  Assuming 
oil  prices  average  $25-$30  per  barrel,  the 
windfall  profits  for  Saudi  Arabia  are  esti- 
mated at  about  S50  billion  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Iraqi  leaders  must  know  that  from  an  eco- 
nomic perspective,  Saddam's  foreign  oppo- 
nents will  be  able  to  outlast  him  and  force  a 
wltndrawal  to  original  borders.  However, 
President  Bush's  November  decision  to  dou- 
ble American  forces  and  create  an  offensive 
military  threat  undermines  the  economic 
sanctions  in  several  unintended  ways 

It  dilutes  the  singleness  of  purpose  re- 
quired to  make  the  sanctions  work  and  tends 
to  subvert  them  by  creating  impatience 
among  the  military  forces  deployed  In  re- 
mote desert  conditions.  The  threat  of  offen- 
sive actions  causes  the  Iraqi  public  to  rally 
around  the  regime.  The  exchanges  of  belli- 
cose statements  by  the  US  and  Iraqi  gov- 
ernments increases  oil  prices  which  defeats 
allied  efforts  to  reduce  costs  to  the  alliance 
Threats  of  unilateral  American  military  ac- 
tion also  create  divlslveness  among  the  al- 
lies and  doubts  about  whether  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration would  be  satisfied  with  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  sanctions,  or  wheth- 
er it  will  attempt  to  "decapitate"  the  Sad- 
dam regime  and  ellminat«  its  war  making 
capacity. 

"The  argument  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  sanctions  to  work  because  the  alli- 
ance will  not  hold  together  is  Incorrect  The 
alliance  will  hold  as  long  as  the  oil  balance 
is  maintained.  Non-Gulf  countries  In  the  re- 
gion, such  as  Turkey  and  E^ypt.  will  remain 
committed  If  their  financial  situation  does 
not  worsen.  The  Gulf  countries  will  remain 
committed  unless  undermined  by  Iraqi  proi>- 
aganda  and  the  American  military  presence. 
War  would  reduce  future  access  to  oil  sup- 
plies. It  would  assure  destruction  of  Kuwaiti 
oil  facilities  and  some  Iraqi  and  Saudi  oil  fa- 
cilities as  well.  After  the  war,  the  growing 
demand  for  Middle  East  oil  would  have  to 
wait  until  facilities  are  rebuilt. 

Edward  Luttwak.*— The  blockade  author- 
ized by  the  United  Nations  have  sealed  some 
but  not  all  of  Iraq's  borders  Those  in  moun- 
tain terrain,  with  the  same  ethnic  minorities 
on  both  sides,  are  Inherently  leaky.  Pre- 
emptive buying  by  the  alliance  could  seri- 
ously diminish  smuggling  but  would  It  be 
worth  setting  up  such  a  system?  Arguably  It 
does  not  strengthen  Iraqi  authorities  when 
Kurds  and  other  border  populations  eat  bet- 
ter Some  military  items  could  get  across 
the  borders.  But  the  more  important  con- 
straint is  Imposed  by  the  export  blockade 
which  eliminates  Iraq's  almost  exclusive 
source  of  foreign  currency  and  will  eventu- 
ally exhaust  its  ability  to  Import. 

To  understand  the  real  significance  of  the 
blockade  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
hypothetical  political  effects  and  the  actual 
physical  effects.  The  Importance  attached  to 
reports  of  food  and  other  supplies  in  the 
shops  of  Baghdad  rests  on  a  false  premise. 
The  premise  Is  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  the  availability  of  food  for  the  popu- 
lation and  decisions  of  the  Iraqi  government 
That  relationship  does  not  exist.  The  evi- 
dence Is  that  the  government  creates  public 
opinion,  it  does  not  react  to  It.  If  there  was 
mass  starvation  in  Iraq  one  could  speculate 
about  a  popular  uprising.  But  that  Is  not  the 
case. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  ph.v.'^ical  effects  of 
the  blockade  on  Iraq's  military  capabilities 
are  beyond  dispute.  Iraq  can  no  longer  im- 
port large  quantities  of  weapons,  the  ma- 
chinery to  produce  weapons,  chemical 
plants,  laboratory  equipment  or  components 
for  its  missile,  chemical,  biological  and  nu- 
clear weapons  programs  The  growth  of  its 
military  arsenal  was  the  greatest  danger  for 
the  region.  Its  weapons  programs  are  being 
interrupted  because  they  depended  on  costly 
imports  Now  that  Iraq  cannot  add  to  Its 
weapons  Inventories  they  are  slowly  decay- 
ing and  becoming  obsolete  In  this  context, 
the  blockade  Is  highly  effective. 

Much  of  the  Imports  which  Iraq  used  to 
build  up  Its  military  capabilities  came  from 
the  West  including  the  U.S.  This  points  to 
the  need  to  look  beyond  the  immediacy  of 
the  Iraq  problem  to  the  larger  problem  of 
over  militarization  in  the  Third  World.  The 
blockade  against  Iraq  should  be  continued, 
without  war.  The  fact  that  it  will  take  some 
lime  to  work  is  not  a  defect  but  a  virtue  as 
It  provides  an  opportunity  to  put  in  place  a 
system  of  worldwide  controls  over  the  flow 
of  weapons  and  military  technologies  to  the 
Third  World. 

To  achieve  this,  2  steps  are  necessary. 
First,  our  overall  security  efforts  have  to  be 
redirected  from  the  struggle  against  the  So- 
viet Union  to  a  drastically  enhanced  effort 
against  nuclear  proliferation  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  other  dangerous  technologies.  We  are 
still  locked  Into  the  priorities  of  the  Cold 
War.  Our  Intelligence  organization  still 
keeps  track  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Army, 
the  Hungarian  Army,  and  the  Polish  Army. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Armed  Forces,  our  di- 
plomacy. COCOM.  and  the  national  security 
bureaucracy  are  directed  at  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  time  to  reallocate  these  re- 
sources to  the  threat  in  the  Third  World. 

Second,  there  must  be  a  change  in  current 
policies  that  allow  arms  sales  to  lawless  and 
unstable  regimes.  If  International  controls 
over  proliferation  are  created  It  will  not 
matter  much  if  Iraq's  present  arsenal  Is  not 
destroyed  in  war  If  such  a  system  is  created, 
little  will  be  gained  by  military  destruction 
of  Iraq's  current  holdings. 

The  argument  that  a  worldwide  coalition. 
with  every  member  actively  cooperating.  Is 
necessary  to  sustain  the  economic  sanctions 
Is  false.  To  stop  the  oil  flows  you  need  only 
a  handful  of  countries,  including  Turkey. 
But  Turkey  Is  experiencing  substantial 
losses  from  the  sanctions.  Saudi  Arabia 
could  easily  cover  Turkey's  losses  with  a 
small  portion  of  its  windfall  gains,  and 
should  be  requested  to  do  so  Assuming  Tur- 
key's cooperation  Is  secured,  Saudi  Arabia 
will  have  to  stay  in  the  coalition  because  If 
Saddam  Hussein  survives  his  first  priority 
will  be  to  deal  with  the  Saudis. 

The  destabilizing  effects  of  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  Saudi  Arabia  can  be  reduced  If  a  long 
term  sanctions  policy  Is  adopted  and  there  Is 
a  build-down  of  US.  forces  in  the  region. 
Whatever  are  the  destabilizing  effects  of  a 
long  term  U.S.  presence,  they  are  worse 
under  Islamic  law  if  an  attack  is  launched  In 
alliance  with  non-Moslems  against  a  sister 
Moslem  state 

Paradoxically,  the  consequences  of  de- 
stroying Iraq's  military  machine  would  not 
be  In  our  interests  One  consequence  would 
be  to  liberate  Iran  and  allow  it  to  resume  its 
path  of  the  worldwide  spread  of  Islam  and 
the  "liberation'  of  .Jerusalem  Any  reduc 
tion  of  the  Iraqi  military  threat  achieved  by 
war  Increases  the  threat  from  Iran  propor 
tlonately  American  forces  stationed  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  perhaps  in  Kuwait,  follow- 
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ing  a  war  against  Iraq,  would  be  faced  with 
a  threat  from  Iran. 

Another  consequence  would  be  to  release 
Syria  from  the  Iraq  threat,  and  to  permit  It 
to  plan  a  war  against  Israel  and  pursue  its 
quarrel  with  Turkey,  According  to  the  news- 
papers, the  Syrians  are  purchasing  missile 
technology  from  the  Chinese.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, those  missiles  will  be  aimed  at  Israel 
and  Turkey  as  well  as  Saudi  Arabia 

Paul  Warnke.*  -  .Mthough  Vice  President 
Quayle  and  others  have  argued  that  the  cost 
of  waiting  for  economic  sanctions  to  work  is 
too  great  because  delay  will  enable  Saddam 
Hussein  to  build  up  his  military  forces,  it  is 
clear  that  the  opposite  would  occur.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  blockade  will  seriously  de- 
bilitate Iraq's  military  strength  and  lessen 
the  cost  of  the  use  of  force,  should  that  prove 
necessary 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  plight  of  the  Ku- 
waitis Is  so  dire  that  humane  considerations 
require  the  prompt  application  of  military 
force.  But  military  action  would  rain  death 
and  destruction  on  the  Kuwaiti  people  and 
the  Iraqi  people,  and  result  in  the  sacrifice  of 
many  American  combatants. 

No  one  knows  what  the  consequences  of 
military  action  would  be  on  the  coalition 
and  the  balance  in  the  region.  The  coalition 
with  the  moderate  Arab  states  would  be  easi- 
er to  maintain  under  a  sanctions  policy  than 
In  a  war  where  American  soldiers  would  be 
seen  as  slaughtering  Arabs. 

We  waited  45  years  to  get  the  Soviet  Union 
out  of  Central  Europe.  We  protested  but  took 
no  action  when  the  Soviets  crushed  efforts  at 
democratic  change  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968 
We  are  still  standing  by  while  China  main- 
tains its  brutal  occupation  of  Tibet.  The  U.S. 
refrained  from  military  action  to  roll  back 
the  Iron  Curtain  or  to  free  Tibet  because  we 
did  not  want  to  precipitate  a  major  war.  Our 
interest  in  not  getting  Into  a  major  war  Is 
also  present  in  the  Middle  E^st. 

Time  is  on  our  side  with  respect  to  Iraq  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  weakening  of  its  mili- 
tary position  and  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
much  harder  for  it  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  the  sanctions  in  place.  We  need  to 
recall  that  our  nuclear  deterrent  has  been 
adequate  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  Instead  of  signaling  impatience, 
we  should  persuade  Saddam  Hussein  that  we 
can  wait  him  out. 

We  can  continue  to  contain  and  punish 
Iraq,  maintaining  the  military  forces  we 
have  developed  and  the  threat  that  we  will 
use  them  while  economic  sanctions  do  their 
job.  It  would  be  possible  for  us  to  cut  back 
our  deployment  and  still  preserve  a  credible 
threat.  The  importance  of  what  we  did  ini- 
tially In  constructing  the  coalition  and  the 
sanctions  Is  that  It  can  serve  as  a  mode!  for 
future  action.  If  this  turns  into  a  shooting 
war  it  will  not  be  supported  by  the  public 
and  the  public  will  not  support  a  similar  ac- 
tion in  the  future.  The  sanctions  approach  Is 
something  that  can  be  done  again. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  develop  effec- 
tive controls  over  arms  transfers  to  Third 
World  countries,  possibly  through  the  co- 
operation of  NATO  and  the  Soviet  Union 
There  was  an  effort  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment to  do  this  in  the  conventional  arms 
transfer  talks  in  1977.  1978.  and  1979  The 
talks  were  futile  but  the  situation  is  now 
changed  and  we  ought  to  use  the  time  the 
economic  sanctions  provide  to  try  again. 


"Partner  Clifford  and  Warnke.  formerly  Ambas- 
sador for  the  Stratetrli  Arms  LlmllAtion  Talks.  Di- 
rector of  the  Arm*  Control  and  DlBaxmament  Ag-en- 
cy.  and  Aaslstant  S4H:retaj-y  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Sexunty  Affairs 


Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  v^hatever  the 
resolution  of  the  current  cnsis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  IS  clear  that  a  key  component  of  a  suc- 
cessful future  U.S.  policy  must  be  tlie  develop- 
ment of  a  regionwide  arms  control  policy.  The 
raison  d'etre  for  the  cold  war  driven  policy  of 
arming  regional  clients  has  gone  and  it  is  time 
to  construct  a  new  approach  to  curtailing  rath- 
er than  fueling  regional  animosities. 

Without  a  new  approach,  coordinated  with 
our  European  allies,  the  U.S.S.R.,  China  and 
other  high-tech  weapons  exporting  countnes. 
we  risk  an  ever  spiralling  influx  of  dangerous 
and  destabilizing  weaponry  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  administration  speaks  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  New  World  order  yet  appears  to  be 
pushing  ahead  with  the  same  old  pattern  of 
weapons  sales  to  regional  allies  based  on  out- 
moded cold  war  rationalizations. 

One  fact  the  events  of  recent  months  have 
proved  is  that  it  is  possible  for  previously  ad- 
versarial or  nonparticipatory  countries  to  suc- 
cessfully impose  an  arms  embargo. 

Of  course  a  central  tenet  of  the  success  of 
the  embargo  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
worked  with  the  United  States  m  supporting 
and  maintaining  that  embargo.  In  fact,  even 
before  the  Iraqi  invasion,  the  USSR,  had  se- 
verely curtailed  its  weapons  dealings  with 
Syna. 

Clearly,  wider  success  with  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach IS  dependent  on  the  enhancement  and 
formalization  of  U.S.-U.S.S  R  policy  on  re- 
gional arms  control. 

But  not  all  arms  exports  emanate  from  the 
USSR,  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the  more  desta- 
bilizing weapons  come  from  other  sources 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
these  countries  can  be  encouraged  to  )Oin  in 
a  regional  arms  control  regime. 

The  gulf  crisis  has  highlighted  increasing  in- 
ternal controversy  at  the  often  indiscnminate 
sale  of  that  technology  to  anyone  with  the 
cash  to  purchase  in  those  relatively  few  West- 
ern European  countries  that  can  match  the  so- 
phistication of  U.S.  weapons 

Other  key  arms  exporting  countries  such  as 
the  Koreas,  China,  and  Brazil,  less  susceptible 
to  internal  pressures,  are  clearly  concerned  at 
the  possibility  that  unrelated  exports  could  be 
affected  by  a  refusal  to  abide  by  an  inter- 
national arms  export  policy. 

The  Congress  took  a  major  step  toward  im- 
posing these  type  of  sanctions  and  thus 
achieving  this  goal  with  the  passage  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress  of  significant  yet  rea- 
sonable sanctions  to  punish  proliferators  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  missile 
technology. 

Yet  the  Bush  administration,  which  talks  so 
much  about  a  New  World  order,  vetoed  this 
legislation  because  it  could  not  stomach  even 
minimal  sanctions  on  the  most  egregious  vio- 
lators. 

This  bnngs  me  to  my  final  point  which  is 
that  for  all  its  rhetoric,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  back  up  its  proclamation  of  a  New 
World  order  with  the  actions  that  might  lead  to 
Its  establishment. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  testimony  before 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  made  much  of 
a  postcrisis  secunty  order,  yet  he  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  administration  efforts  to  thwart 
congressional  action  whkih  might  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  such  an  order. 
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The  inanity  of  current  world  practice  is  now 
starkly  apparent.  U.S.  troops  will  face  a  much 
increased  danger  from  Hawk  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles originally  sold  to  Kuwait  and  which  have 
now  fallen  into  Iraqi  hands  and  from  French- 
German  Roland  missiles  sokl  directly  to  Iraq. 

When  those  sales  were  made,  no  one  an- 
ticipated the  end  to  which  they  would  be  fxjt 
Yet  we  are  still  talking  about  selling  even  rrxjre 
sophisticated  weapons  to  a  regime  whose  rule 
IS  guaranteed  by  US  troops  and  whose  long- 
term  survivability  is  an  increasing  concern 

The  administration's  proposed  Si  5  billion 
arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  can  lead  only  to  de- 
mands from  Israel  to  maintain  its  qualitative 
edge  in  the  face  of  ttiis  transfer  of  a  new  ger>- 
eration  of  sophisticated  missile  and  figtiter 
technology.  Once  again  we  are  dangerously 
escalating  the  regional  arms  race 

As  long  as  the  U  S.S.R  armed  its  clients 
the  United  States  had  to  do  likewise.  Thai  pe- 
riod appears  to  be  at  an  end  and  a  window  of 
opportunity  has  opened.  If  there  is  tc  tie  a 
New  World  order,  a  pnmary  goal  must  be  the 
curtailment  of  the  injection  of  ever  more  dan- 
gerous and  destabalizing  weapons  into  al- 
ready contentious  regions 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leg'islative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  on  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Jones  of  Georg-lai.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York"' 

There  wa^  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permussion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lagomarsino)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:  i 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 15. 

Mr.  Weldon,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  January  14.  15.  16.  IT.  and  18, 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  January  14,  15.  16,  17. 
and  18. 

Mr.  Baker,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 17. 

Mr.  RiTTER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  January  15,  16.  17,  and  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  i 

Ms.  Oakar.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HOYER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  10  minutes  each  day. 
on  January  22  and  23. 


JMI 
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Mr  Ki'W^Kiis  of  California,  for  30 
minutt^.s.  or:    '.mu-irv  15. 

Mr  p:i)Wahus  o!  California,  for  60 
minutes,  on  January  16. 

Mr.  G<JNZALEZ,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  January  16.  18.  and  22. 

M>  K^sTUR,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary ;.. 


EXTENSION  I'i-    iUA!.ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

(The  foUowini?  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lagomarsino)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr    RUKis. 

Mr   Gll.MAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr'    .Srii'MER. 

M:     W:  ;iH.\RD. 

Mr   Neal  of  North  Carolina. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 


On  January  12.  1991: 
H.J.  Res.  T7.  Joint  reolutlon  to  authorize 
the  use  of  U.S.   Armed   Forces  pursuant  to 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  678. 


ADJOUKNMF.N  T 

Mr.  8CHBUER  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, January  15.  1991.  at  12  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  ANlJ  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By    Mr.    GUARINI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Armev.   Mr.    Rangel.   Mr.    LaFalce. 
and  Mr.  RoE): 
H.R.  524.  A  bill  to  cut  Social  Security  con- 
tribution rates  and  return  Social  Security  to 
pay-as-you-go  financinfr.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  MOLINARI 
H.R.  525.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  char- 
ter for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  to  reflect 
the  change  of  the  name  of  the  organization 
to  the  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself.  Mr 
SCHIFK,  and  Mr.  Skeen): 
H  R.  526.  A  bill  to  extend  public  land  order 
6403  relating  to  the  waste  isolation  pilot 
plant,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


Hv  .M:    .SCHKUKH 

H.R.  527.  A  bin  to  authorize  research  and 
evaluation  programs  for  monitoring,  detect- 
ing, and  abating  lead  based  paint  and  other 
lead  exposure  hazards  In  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

H.R.  528.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pol- 
icy of  no  net  loss  of  forests,  to  direct  the 
President  to  worlt  for  a  declaration  of  a  state 
of  emergency  for  global  forests,  to  establish 
forest  protection  and  forest  restoration  pro- 
grams as  a  national  priority,  to  support  a 
global  forest  resource  survey,  to  create  an 
endangered  forests  research  Initiative,  and 
to  initiate  a  joint  United  States-Japan  effort 
for  global  forest  restoration;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture;  Foreign  Affairs: 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 

H.  Con  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning United  States  assistance  to  the  So- 
viet Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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ADDITIONAL  Si'UNSOKS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R  3:  Mr  Olin.  Mr  Wilso.n.  and  Mrs. 
Llovd. 

H  R  414:  Mr.  GooDLiNO.  Mr.  Gingrich,  and 
Mr   IUjberts. 

H  Res.  10:  Mr  DONNELLY,  Mr.  Machtley, 
Mr  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Kennelly, 
Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr  DeLay.  Mr  RoE,  Mr  Green 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  BVRD]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  .\s  we 
reverence.  O  mighty  God.  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world,  we  will  be  led  in 
our  prayer  and  our  petition  by  the  Sen- 
ate Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard  C. 
Halverson. 

Dr,  Halverson. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursdai,.  January  3.  1991) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C  Halverson.  D.D  .  offered  the  toi'.ow- 
m?  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Behold,  hoiv  good  and  how  pleasant  it 
IS  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity '—Psalm  133:1. 

P'ather  God.  Author  of  peace  and  lib- 
ei'ty.  though  our  hearts  are  heavy  with 
apprehension,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
great  moments  m  the  Senate  last  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  Certainly  they  were 
among  the  Senate's  finest  hours  in  its 
200-year  history.  Under  the  agonizing 
pressure  of  painful  decision,  midst  deep 
and  serious  diversity,  unity  prevailed 
which  transcended  partisanship.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  strong  sense  of 
commitment  to  the  Nation  and  the 
President,  manifest  despite  wide  dif- 
ferences politically  and  ideologically. 
Thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  this  clear  dem- 
onstration of  the  motto,  "E  Pluribus 
Unum— Out  of  Many  One."  Thank  Thee 
that  in  spite  of  emotions  which  ran 
deep,  rancor  and  disrespect  were  rare. 
Thank  Thee  that  transcending  every- 
thing a  spirit  of  common  purpose  and 
alleRiance  prevailed. 

Surel.y  we  were  seeing"  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate at  Its  best. 

Thank  Thee,  gracious  Father,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  leadership  time 
will  consist  of  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  majority  lead- 
er being  in  control  of  the  first  30  min- 
utes, the  minority  leader  being  in  con- 
trol of  the  subsequent  30  minutes. 

Thp  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


JOURNAL 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  provisions  of  a  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  today  has 
been  specifically  set  aside  for  bill  in- 
troduction. Therefore,  today  the  two 
leaders  will  each  have  30  minutes  for 
leader  time  to  be  followed  by  a  period 
for  morning  business  m  which  the  two 
leaders  will  control  1  hour;  the  time  be- 
tween 1  p.m.  and  2  p.m.  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority  leader,  the  time 
between  2  p.m.  and  3  p.m.  controlled  by 
the  Republican  leader. 

At  3  p.m.  there  will  be  a  continued 
period  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each.  There  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes  today. 


THE  AGENDA  OF  THE  102D 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  faces  the  possibility  of 
war  and  the  reality  of  economic  reces- 
sion. The  first  challenges  our  policy 
and  our  goals.  The  second  challenges 
our  priorities  and  our  values. 

We  all  pray  that  war  will  not  become 
necessary.  But  if  war  does  come, 
against  our  prayers  and  our  hopes,  then 
we  will,  of  course,  support  fully  the 
men  and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  important  as  the  gulf  crisis  is.  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  other 
business  of  the  Nation,  We  are  elected 
to  put  our  own  house  m  order,  not  only 
to  seek  a  New  World  order.  We  cannot 
postpone  that  responsibility  indefi- 
nitely because  of  crises  abroad.  We 
have  crises  here  at  home  as  well. 

Senate  Democrats  believe  we  can 
best  meet  those  crises  when  we  provide 
for  the  well-being  of  the  American  fam- 
ily, because  that  is  our  great  national 
strength.  Our  working  families,  the 
men  and  women  who  work  in  our  in- 
dustries and  services,  the  children  and 
students  who  are  our  future,  are  the 
true  barometer  of  national  vitality. 

A  New  World  order  will  mean  little 
to  Americans  if  their  Nation  is  no 
longer  economically  strong.  A  New 
World  order  will  mean  little  to  families 
if  their  children  face  a  bleaker  future 
than  their  parents  faced. 

A  New  World  order  will  not  make  up 
for  an  America  whose  infant  mortality 
rate  is  25th  in  the  world  and  whose 
adult  illiteracy  rate  threatens  to  be- 
come first  among  developed  nations. 


Today  we  introduce  a  package  of  bills 
which  mark  the  path  along  which  we 
will  move.  All  of  them  carry  through 
on  commitments  already  miade:  They 
point  to  renewed  priorities  and  better 
solutions.  They  change  our  course  to 
meet  American  needs  and  American 
priorities. 

.S,  1.  the  first  of  these  biTis  intro- 
duced today,  keeps  a  commitment 
uniquely  important  today  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  young  Americans  stand 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  their  Na- 
tion's service 

S.  1  keeps  a  com.m.itment  to  those 
who  served  before  them.:  It  provides  a 
cost-of-living  increase  in  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  veterans  disabled  by 
their  service  to  the  Nation  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  died  ;r.  service  to 
the  Nation. 

Last  year,  every  other  .\merican  re- 
ceived Federal  benefits — Social  Secu- 
rity recipients.  Federal  retirees,  the 
poor  and  disabled  on  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income— -all  of  them,  got  a  cost- 
of-living  increase.  Disabled  veterans 
alone  did  not.  The  very  least  we  can  do 
for  those  now  standing  ready  to  serve 
is  to  show  promptly  that  their  Nation 
will  honor  its  commitments  for  that 
service.  We  can  do  so  best  by  honoring 
it  for  those  who  have  already  served. 

In  addition.  I  will  be  cosponsonng 
and  giving  my  strongest  support  to  the 
initiative  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Senator  DOLE. 
which  IS  designed  to  help  our  service- 
men and  reservists  m  the  Desert  Shield 
forces  by  extending  their  tax  filing 
deadlines  and  making  certain  that  the 
Government  pays  interest  due  to  themi 
on  tax  refunds, 

I  commend  the  Republican  leader  for 
taking  that  initiative.  It  will  be  given 
early  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

S.  2.  the  second  bill  we  introduce 
today,  is  the  Strengthening  Education 
for  American  Families  Act  It  stands 
for  our  continued  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  future,  our  commitment  to 
education,  the  foundation  on  which 
this  country  is  built.  It  will  halt  the 
decade-long  erosion  of  educational 
standards  and  put  us  back  on  track. 

In  1989.  Senate  Democrats.  House 
Democrats,  and  Demiocratic  Governors 
agreed  on  educational  goals  for  our  Na- 
tion. Later,  the  President  and  all  the 
Governors  agreed  to  similar  goals  at 
the  education  summit  in  Charlottes- 
ville. 

S.  2  will  let  us  measure  our  progress 
toward  those  goals.  The  concept  devel- 
oped by  Senator  Bingaman  m  this  bill 
creates  a  Council  to  issue  an  annual  re- 
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port  card  to  let  the  people  know  what 
progress  we  are  making  toward  our 
education  g-oals. 

Those  jjoals  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  announced  repeatedly  in  the  last  2 
years.  But  an  announcement  is  not  a 
policy.  We  have  to  know  if  we  are  mov- 
ing to  those  goals  before  the  year  2000 
unless  we  want  another  decade  domi- 
nated by  promises  instead  of  perform- 
ance. 

A  central  element  of  S.  2  is  Senator 
Simon's  illiteracy  legislation.  By  the 
end  of  the  decade,  only  14  percent  of 
new  jobs  will  use  high  school  skills;  the 
rest  will  need  higher-level  skills.  But 
23  to  27  million  Americans  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  Perhaps  a  third  of 
all  workers  cannot  fulfill  some  of  their 
job  demands.  All  these  people  face  a  fu- 
ture where  jobs  demand  increasingly 
higher  level  skills.  We  cannot  abandon 
them.  No  American  should  be  con- 
demned to  the  half-aware  life  that  Is 
the  only  lot  of  those  who  cannot  read 
In  the  world  of  the  20th  century. 

If  we  do  not  identify  where  we  want 
to  go  and  what  we  want  to  achieve,  we 
have  no  direction  and  we  will  fail.  This 
legislation  sets  the  path  that  we  intend 
to  follow. 

S.  2  stands  for  the  beginning  of  our 
education  agenda.  It  is  not  the  full 
agenda,  but  it  is  a  good  beginning. 

We  will  reauthorize  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  bill  that  keeps  the 
promise  that,  in  America,  you  do  not 
have  to  be  the  child  of  a  rich  family  to 
aspire  to  college. 

No  American  high  schooler  who  stud- 
ies hard  and  achieves  should  ever  feel 
that  college  is  out  of  reach.  No  Amer- 
ican family  should  ever  fear  that  their 
child's  hard  work  in  school  will  go  for 
nothing.  If  the  goal  is  higher  education 
for  all  qualified  students  by  the  year 
2000,  the  needs  of  our  economy  demand 
that  we  reach  that  goal  much  before 
the  year  2000.  The  Higher  Education 
Act  is  central  to  that  goal. 

We  will  need  2  million  new  teachers 
between  now  and  the  year  2000.  If  we 
want  our  children  to  learn,  we  have  to 
make  sure  those  new  teachers  can 
teach.  We  will  be  working  on  teacher 
training  legislation  as  well  this  year. 

Everyone  now  understands  that  a 
skilled  work  force  is  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  cannot  have  sus- 
tained economic  growth,  the  only  road 
to  higher  living  standards,  unless  we 
have  a  skilled  work  force. 

We  begin  today  with  a  bill  that 
makes  our  progress  measurable.  We 
will  continue  in  this  session  by  putting 
into  place  the  programs  to  make  that 
progress  achievable. 

S.  3.  the  third  bill  introduced  today, 
reflects  the  commitment  of  Demo- 
cratic Senators  to  serious  election 
campaign  finance  reform 

It  is  a  commitment  we  have  made  to 
the  American  people  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  Influence  of  money  in  Sen- 
ate election  campaigns. 


The  bill  is  in  virtually  all  essentials 
the  same  one  that  passed  the  Senate 
with  59  votes  last  year:  It  limits  cam- 
paign spending  overall.  It  eliminates 
all  PAC  contributions.  It  eliminates 
the  influence  of  secret  contributions — 
the  so-called  soft  money. 

It  restores  both  the  appearance  and 
the  fact  of  integrity  to  the  financing  of 
election  campaigns  to  the  Senate. 

We  know  we  do  not  have  the  Presi- 
dent's support  in  reducing  the  influ- 
ence of  money  in  election  camjjaigns. 
But  we  will,  nonetheless,  reform  elec- 
tion campaign  finances.  Americans 
want  us  to  do  so;  Americans  expect  us 
to  do  so.  We  think  they  are  right.  We 
want  to  keep  our  commitment  to  them. 

S.  4.  the  Child  Welfare  and  Preven- 
tive Services  Act.  the  fourth  bill  intro- 
duced today,  is  directed  to  the  Nation's 
overburdened  foster  care  and  child  wel- 
fare services.  It  builds  on  the  beginning 
made  last  year  to  provide  health  care 
coverage  for  every  poor  child.  It  is  a 
signal  of  our  commitment  to  ensure  ac- 
cess to  health  care  for  every  American. 

Last  year,  we  began  with  the  most 
vulnerable:  Children  up  to  age  6  in  pov- 
erty-income families.  S.  4  fills  some  of 
the  gaps  in  that  coverage.  It  gives  the 
States  more  flexibility,  for  example,  in 
providing  home  care  in  place  of  hos- 
pitalization for  chronically  ill  children. 

The  bill  will  ensure  that  every  child 
under  6  years  of  age  can  stay  on  Medic- 
aid for  6  months  after  becoming  eligi- 
ble. The  good  luck  of  a  poor  family  in 
landing  a  short-term  job  in  a  recession 
ought  not  to  be  offset  by  the  loss  of 
health  coverage  for  their  infant. 

It  will  let  States  direct  Medicaid 
child  coverage  to  those  age  groups  and 
illnesses  that  pose  the  greatest  need  lo- 
cally. 

It  will  let  hospitals  recover  some  of 
the  costs  when  they  treat  extremely  ill 
children  whose  parents  cannot  pay  for 
that  treatment.  It  begins  to  meet  the 
massive  needs  of  a  foster  care  system 
which  has  seen  the  national  caseload 
skyrocket  to  360,000  children  in  1989. 
children  who  are  at  immediate  and  se- 
vere risk  without  help. 

By  filling  some  of  the  gaps  in  chil- 
dren's health  coverage.  S.  4  will  stand 
for  our  continued  commitment  to 
meeting  the  single  most  serious  chal- 
lenge that  every  American  family 
faces:  TTie  chaos  that  health  care  costs 
can  wreak  on  a  family's  budget  and  on 
a  family's  future. 

The  United  States  spends  more  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  world  on  health 
care,  more  than  a  tenth  of  our  gross 
national  product.  And.  in  spite  of  the 
more  than  $600  billion  spent  on  health 
care  last  year,  more  than  twelve  mil- 
lion children  have  no  health  insurance 
In  spite  of  rapidly  rising  costs  to  em- 
ployers and  employees,  many  working 
persons  have  no  access  to  insurance  be- 
cause of  a  preexisting  medical  condi- 
tion. 


Most  tragically  and  most 

unforgivably,  our  most  defenseless  peo- 
ple, our  children,  pay  through  illness. 
disease,  and  disability  when  their  par- 
ents are  not  lucky  enough  to  have  good 
company  insurance  or  rich  enough  to 
buy  it  themselves. 

This  Congress  will  take  on  the  two 
most  difficult  health  care  problems. 

First:  Affordable  access  to  care.  We 
must  make  certain  that  every  Amer- 
ican can  get  health  care.  That  is  a 
minimal  requirement.  Second:  Long- 
term  care.  Our  population  is  getting 
older. 

Too  many  working  families  and  too 
many  retirees  face  the  prospect  of  pov- 
erty because  we  have  no  rational  way 
to  help  older  people  who  need  it  with- 
out pulling  women  out  of  the  work 
force  or  forcing  retirees  to  become  pau- 
pers so  they  can  qualify  for  Medicaid 

The  stress  on  families  is  high.  You 
should  not  have  to  be  a  rich  person  or 
an  extremely  poor  person  to  know  that 
if  you  need  help  in  your  later  years,  it 
will  be  there. 

Working  people  should  not  have  to 
choose  between  college  for  their  chil- 
dren and  decent  care  for  their  parents. 
Wage  earners  should  not  have  to  stay 
awake  at  night  wondering  what  a  job 
layoff  will  mean  to  the  health  of  their 
children. 

Despite  our  economic  problems,  we 
will  find  the  funds  for  the  emergency  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Is  our  health  care 
system  any  less  of  an  emergency? 

We  will,  therefore,  produce  proposals 
for  long-term  care  and  for  access  to 
care.  S.  4  is  just  the  first  step. 

S.  5.  the  fifth  numbered  bill  in  our 
package,  authorizes  unpaid  family  and 
medical  leave  for  working  people  who 
have  responsibilities  outside  the  work- 
place. 

It  is  our  commitment  to  American 
families  that  the  birth  of  a  baby,  the 
illness  of  a  child  or  a  parent,  should 
not  be  compounded  by  the  fear  of  the 
loss  of  a  job.  It  is  a  commitment  we 
will  keep. 

It  is  also  the  President's  commit- 
ment. Campaigning  in  1988.  he  said; 

We  also  need  to  assure  that  women  don't 
have  to  worry  about  getting  their  jobs  back 
after  having  a  child  or  caring  for  a  child  dur- 
ing a  serious  Illness.  This  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  talk  about  a  gentler  nation  That 
isn't  fair  *  *  ♦  it's  not  right,  and  we've  got  to 
do  something  about  that 

We  agree  it  is  not  fair  That  is  why 
we  passed  the  bill  last  year  But  de- 
spite his  campaign  promise.  President 
Bush  vetoed  it. 

We  believe  the  veto  was  wrong.  Ever.v 
civilized  country  has  wage  and  hour 
laws  and  workplace  safety  law.s  P'very 
other  developed  nation  has  a  family 
leave  policy.  These  are  our  economn 
competitors  Unpaid  leave  surely  would 
not  make  us  uncompetitive  when  our 
competitors  have  paid  leave 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  mothers 
of  children  work  outside  the  home.  Al- 


most two-thirds  of  married  couples  are 
working  couples.  They  have  families 
and  the  obligations  that  go  with  fami- 
lies. 

If  .American  families  embody  the  val- 
ues we  all  say  we  respect,  if  American 
families  are  the  bedrock  of  the  Nation, 
if  we  want  to  strengthen  families,  as  so 
many  say  they  do,  why  is  the  family 
and  medical  leave  bill  not  law  today? 

We  say  it  is  time  to  make  our  public 
policy  conform  to  our  political  speech- 
es, and  we  say  we  are  going  to  try 
again  to  pass  this  very  modest  work- 
place benefit  this  session  of  Congress. 

Senate  tradition  allows  the  majority 
leader  to  designate  only  five  numbered 
bills  at  the  opening  of  each  session. 
But  those  five  bills  and  the  priorities 
for  which  they  stand  do  not  exhaust 
the  agenda  of  the  102d  Congress.  They 
do  not  preempt  the  work  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  in  this  re- 
spect. 

We  have  a  great  deal  more  work  to 
do. 

The  most  significant  of  those  further 
priorities  is  the  civil  rights  bill.  Each 
year,  millions  of  working  women  risk 
their  jobs  and  lose  income  to  take  care 
of  family  duties.  They  are  the  great  un- 
paid labor  resource  of  this  country- 
American  women.  Each  year,  black 
Americans  suffer  disproportionately 
from  the  failures  of  our  schools.  They 
are  the  last  to  see  improvements  and 
the  first  to  suffer  budget  cutbacks. 

We  must  end  the  success  of  tactics 
that  win  political  points  by  pitting 
men  against  women,  blacks  against 
whites. 

Working  i>eople  of  all  races  and  both 
sexes  face  common  problems. 

We  must  break  with  the  repeated  ap- 
peals to  resentment  and  fear  and  focus 
instead  on  those  common  problems. 

Let  me  reiterate  the  facts  of  the  civil 
rights  bill:  It  puts  workers  and  employ- 
ers on  an  even  legal  platform  before 
the  courts  when  they  are  disputing  the 
facts  of  the  workplace.  The  bill  gives 
no  legal  advantage  to  workers;  it  im- 
poses no  unfair  legal  burdens  on  em- 
ployers The  decisions  have  always 
been  the  court's;  they  will  remain  with 
the  courts. 

The  President  says  the  even-handed 
application  of  American  principles  of 
justice  will  lead  to  quotas. 

He  is  wrong.  He  vetoed  the  bill  last 
year.  One  Senator  short  of  two-thirds 
of  all  Senators  from  both  parties  said 
he  was  wrong  when  we  voted  to  over- 
ride his  veto  Sixty-six  Senators  voted 
for  this  legislation,  yet  it  is  not  law. 
We  were  one  vote  short  of  overriding 
the  veto.  We  will  pass  the  bill  again.  It 
is  not  a  quota  bill:  It  was  not  last  year, 
and  it  will  not  be  this  year.  I  hope  the 
President  reconsiders  his  unwise  veto. 

Hard  working  men  and  women  and 
the  families  who  depend  on  their  pay- 
checks deserve  a  fair  shake  in  the 
workplace.    They    deserve    better.    We 


will  be  fighting  for  their  rights  again 
this  year. 

One  of  those  rights  is  the  right  to 
have  our  labor  laws  resjjected. 

Workers  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
their  employers  at  a  level  negotiating 
table,  not  under  the  threat  of  job  loss 
at  the  first  sign  of  disagreement,  K 
century  of  experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  a  fair  deal  for  workers 
depends  on  fair  laws. 

The  Congress  will  turn,  as  well,  to 
significant  environmental  legislation. 
Resource  recovery  and  conservation 
are  essential  as  more  and  more  of  our 
communities  reach  the  limit  of  their 
landfill  space. 

Conservation  is  just  as  important  in 
restoring  control  over  our  destiny  to 
our  own  hands.  Today  we  are  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  because  the  Persian  Gulf 
contains  more  oil  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world.  We  have  an  interest  in 
the  world's  largest  energy  source.  But 
we  ought  to  have  at  least  an  equal  in- 
terest in  making  our  own  country  less 
dependent  on  the  product  of  such  an 
unstable  region. 

The  amount  of  oil  we  imported  from 
Kuwait  and  Iraq  before  the  supply  was 
stopped  could  have  been  equalled  by 
conservation  if  the  average  fleet  mile- 
age on  U.S.  made  autos  were  just  3 
miles  per  gallon  more. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  We  could  have 
saved  the  amount  of  oil  equal  to  all  of 
the  oil  that  we  imported  from  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  prior  to  this  conflict  if  the  av- 
erage fleet  mileage  on  automobiles 
made  in  the  United  States  were  Just  3 
miles  more. 

Our  economic  competitors,  Japan 
and  West  Germany,  use  half  as  much 
energy  to  produce  a  unit  of  gross  na- 
tional product  as  do  Americans.  No 
wonder  they  have  an  advantage. 

There  is  a  great  deal  we  can  to  do  to 
improve  energy  efficiency.  A  bill  like 
Senator  BRY.\N's  CAFE  standards  can 
help  clean  our  air  while  it  conserves 
oil.  Household  appliance  energy  stand- 
ards can  save  families  money  and  re- 
duce power  demands. 

Energy  conservation  means  energy 
efficiency.  Efficiency  is  just  another 
term  for  cost  cutting.  Every  business 
m  the  country  knows  that  a  more 
efficent  operation  means  higher  pro- 
ductivity and  higher  profits  in  the  long 
term.  The  President  has  treated  energy 
conservation  as  a  joke.  But  the  joke  is 
on  the  American  people,  and  it  is  not 
very  funny. 

We  have  endured  an  oil  embargo,  two 
sets  of  massive  price  increases  and  now 
we  risk  war  along  with  price  increases, 
because  of  shortsightedness  that  verges 
on  the  irresponsible. 

The  President's  long-awaited  energy 
policy  will  be  revealed  in  February,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  Presidency.  We 
hope  it  will  not  treat  conservation  as  a 
joke.  It  is  serious  business. 

Another  element  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic  infrastructure  is  our  transpor- 


tation system  We  will  reauthorize  the 
highway  bill  this  year.  We  will  take  up 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  to 
modernize  our  rail  and  mass  transit 
systems.  The  value  of  our  transpor- 
tation system  to  cur  national  economy 
is  beyond  calculation. 

But  we  cannot  live  off  the  invest- 
ments of  the  past  forever.  Highways 
need  to  be  maintained.  Bridges  need  re- 
pair. These  needs  cannot  forever  be 
subordinated  to  other  pressing  national 
emergencies  lest  they  create  their  own 
national  emergency. 

The  continuing  savings  and  loan 
issue  is  just  such  an  example  of  a  prob- 
lem that  was  permitted  to  become  an 
emergency. 

We  will  be  taking  up  legislation  this 
year  to  reform  the  bank  insurance  de- 
posit system  so  as  to  protect  the  depKJS- 
its  of  American  savers  with  the  mini- 
mum risk  for  American  taxpayers. 

We  face  a  recession.  The  bills  for  a 
decade  of  borrow-and-spend  policies  are 
coming  due.  Last  month's  jobless  rate 
was  6.1  percent.  That  is  the  10th  high- 
est rate  since  1950.  Five  of  the  highest 
10  jobless  rates  have  occurred  since 
1980. 

Fewer  than  half  of  laid-off  workers 
will  qualify  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. As  many  as  30  States  face 
bankruptcy  of  their  unemployment  in- 
surance funds.  We  will  be  looking  at 
the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem with  those  concerns  in  mind.  Over 
a  million  Americans  who  had  jobs  less 
than  6  months  ago  are  now  without 
jobs.  These  people  will  need  help  to  re- 
train m  the  new  skills  that  employers 
seek.  They  deserve  that  chance 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult agenda  before  us. 

We  remain  a  Nation  of  great  oppor- 
tunity. The  American  story  is  not  yet 
told.  Its  shape  is  in  our  own  hands.  We 
Democratic  Senators  know  that,  given 
the  chance,  it  will  be  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  who  will 
write  that  story  and  whose  families 
will  play  the  leading  roles. 

It  is  our  job  to  provide  that  chance. 
When  the  agenda  of  the  Congress  has 
been  the  agenda  of  the  American  fam- 
ily, the  Nation  has  prospered.  It  is  to 
that  agenda  that  we  must  return. 

That  is  what  the  102d  Congress  will 
do. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  reserve  all  of  the 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  time  of  the  Repub- 
lican leader  will  be  reserved. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested.  The  clerk  will  ca.ll  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader  is  recognilzed  for  30 
minutes. 

THE  CHANGING  WORLD  AND  THE  l(BD  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
has  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  past  2 
years;  among  other  things.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  on  the  road  to  democracy  and 
the  two  Germanies  have  become  one. 
As  a  result  of  these  dramatic  and  fun- 
damental changes,  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  the  United  States  faces 
today  is  to  adapt  its  policies  to  meet 
the  demands  of  this  new  emerging 
world. 

Now.  it  is  easy  to  adjust  diplomati- 
cally—speeches and  letters  are  easy  to 
write.  However,  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  change  the  policies,  rules,  and 
regulations  by  which  we  act.  even  if 
the  principles  remain  the  same.  And,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  these 
changes  quickly. 

In  my  view,  U.S.  foreign  aid  policy 
has  lagged  far  behind  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  changing  world.  In  par- 
ticular. U.S.  foreign  aid  policy  lacks 
the  flexibility  to  deal  with  develop- 
ments in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Last  year,  I  raised  the  issue 
of  reallocation  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  re- 
sources so  that  Eiastern  Europe  would 
get  a  fair  share  of  our  support,  and  I 
will  address  this  issue  again  at  a  later 
date. 

Today,  however.  I  wish  to  introduce 
this  bill  which  seeks  to  add  flexibility 
to  our  foreign  aid  policy  so  that  we  can 
more  effectively  help  build  democracy 
and  free  market  economies  in  other 
countries.  It  does  so  very  simply:  By 
amending  our  policy  to  permit  the  pro- 
vision of  direct  assistance  to  demo- 
cratic governments  at  the  Republic 
level  that  exist  within  countries  that 
still  have  a  Communist  ruling  majority 
in  other  Republic  governments  andor 
at  the  Federal  level. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  would  appro- 
priately address  one  of  the  toughest 
situations  we  face  in  Eiastern  Europe: 
How  to  assist  hybrid  nations — in  other 
words,  countries  whose  governments 
Include  both  democratic  and  Com- 
munist elements.  A  perfect  example  of 
this  is  Yugoslavia:  four  of  its  six  Re- 
publics elected  democratic  govern- 
ments into  office  last  year.  However, 
the  largest  Republic,  Serbia,  and  its 
smaller  ally.  Montenegro,  elected 
hardline  Communists  into  government 
last  December.  And,  Yugoslavia's  Fed- 
eral Government  is  still  run  by  Com- 
munists, in  addition  to  being  domi- 
nated by  Serbia. 

Under  the  present  system,  to  provide 
United  States  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  we 
would  have  to  go  through  the  Central 
Government — the  Government  that  hais 


threatened  to  send  troops  into  the 
fledgling  democratic  Republics  in  one 
week  If  those  Republics  refuse  to  dis- 
arm their  national  guard  and  militia 
units.  However,  if  this  bill  is  enacted, 
we  would  be  able  to  bypass  the  Central 
Government  and  get  U.S.  aid  directly 
to  these  democratic  Republics.  In  addi- 
tion, this  provision  would  allow  us  to 
prevent  aid  from  going  to  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  Serbia,  which 
for  the  past  2  years,  has  been  system- 
atically violating  the  rights  of  the  2 
million  Albanian  people  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kosova.  As  1  saw  last  August, 
the  people  of  Kosova  live  under  Stalin- 
ist conditions— in  my  view,  the  United 
States  should  not  reward  the  Serbian 
Government  for  its  actions. 

This  type  of  flexibility  would  also 
apply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  week- 
end we  witnessed  the  onset  of  a  brutal 
crackdown  against  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. Who  knows  how  much  more  suffer- 
ing they  will  have  to  endure — the  Lith- 
uanians and  the  Latvians  and  Esto- 
nians, face  not  only  political  and  mili- 
tary oppression,  but  economic  crises, 
food,  and  fuel  shortages,  as  well.  But. 
under  todays  foreign  aid  program  if  we 
wanted  to  send  these  poor  people  any 
type  of  humanitarian  assistance  we 
would  have  to  send  it  through  Moscow. 

Well.  I  think  I  can  say  with  some 
confidence  after  this  weekend's  events. 
Moscow  wouldn't  be  sympathetic  and 
wouldn't  cooperate  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  response  to  the  critical  food 
shortages  across  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provide  grain 
credits  to  Gorbachevs  government — a 
decision  I  strongly  advocated.  To  my 
great  disappointment.  I  learned  last 
week  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Moldova,  that  Gorbachev 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  only  Repub- 
lics that  will  get  the  U.S.  grain  and 
feed  are  those  who  sign  the  Union 
Treaty.  There  is  only  one  word  for  that 
tactic:  blackmail 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  a  party  to 
that  blackmail.  And.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  believe  a  suspension  of 
U.S.  grain  credits  is  in  order  until  we 
get  assurances  from  Gorbachev  that  all 
those  who  need  grain  and  feed  will  get 
it. 

Under  today's  foreign  aid  system,  we 
are  boxed  in:  help  all  or  hurt  all.  In 
Yugoslavia,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
can  only  support  the  democrats,  if  we 
are  willing  to  support  the  Communists. 
If  we  want  to  weaken  the  Communists, 
we  can  only  do  so  by  weakening  the 
democrats. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
choices  we  don't  want  to  make.  As  a 
result  we  tend  to  sit  on  the  sidelines, 
hoping  for  democracy,  but  not  helping 
it.  But,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  today, 
this  is  not  a  time  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines, this  is  not  the  time  to  watch 
quietly  while  new  democratic  govern- 
ments are  coerced,  threatened,  and  fi- 


nally snuffed  out.  This  is  a  historic  op- 
portunity to  spread  democracy  and  to 
make  democracy  pt-rmanent. 

Sure,  there  are  some  who  will  say 
that  directing  aid  to  democratic  Re- 
publics is  impossible.  In  my  view,  that 
argument  is  simply  a  bureaucratic 
"out"— a  reluctance  to  change  the  sys- 
tem because  the  bureaucracy  is  com- 
fortable with  the  way  things  are  belnjr 
done  now.  Changing  the  foreign  aid 
system,  in  their  view,  is  inconvenient. 
Well,  to  me,  inconvenience  is  not  a 
compelling  argument.  What  is  compel- 
ling is  the  survival  and  growth  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
needs  to  do  all  it  can  to  support  democ- 
racy around  the  world.  So.  let  us  not 
make  bureaucratic  excuses,  let  us 
enact  this  bill. 

LITHCANIA 

This  type  of  flexibility  would  also 
apply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  week- 
end we  witnessed  the  onset  of  a  brutal 
crackdown  against  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. Who  knows  how  much  more  suffer- 
ing they  will  have  to  endure— the  Lith- 
uanians and  the  Latvians  and  Esto- 
nians, face  not  only  political  and  mili- 
tary oppression,  but  economic  crises, 
food  and  fuel  shortages,  as  well.  But, 
under  today's  foreign  aid  program,  if 
we  wanted  to  send  these  poor  people 
any  type  of  humanitarian  assistance, 
we  would  have  to  send  it  through  Mos- 
cow. 

Well,  I  think  I  can  say  with  some 
confidence  after  this  weekend's  events, 
Moscow  would  not  be  sympathetic  and 
would  not  cooperate.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  response  to  the  critical  food 
shortages  across  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provide  grain 
credits  to  Gorbachev's  government— a 
decision  I  strongly  advocated.  To  my 
great  disappointment.  I  learned  last 
week  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Moldova,  that  Gorbachev 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  only  repub- 
lics that  will  get  the  United  States 
grain  and  feed  are  those  who  sign  the 
Union  Treaty.  There  is  only  one  word 
for  that  tactic:  Blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  a  party  to 
that  blackmail  And.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  believe  a  suspension  of 
U.S.  grain  credits  is  in  order  until  we 
get  assurances  from  Gorbachev  that  all 
those  who  need  grain  and  feed  will  get 
it. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
choices  we  do  not  want  to  make.  As  a 
result  we  tend  to  sit  on  the  sidelines, 
hoping  for  democracy,  but  not  helping 
it.  But.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  today. 
this  is  not  a  time  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines, this  is  not  the  time  to  watch 
quietly  while  new  democratic  govern- 
ments are  coerced,  threatened,  and  fi- 
nally snuffed  out  This  is  a  historic  op- 
jXDrtunity  to  spread  democracy,  and  to 
make  democracy  p)ermanent. 


Sure,  there  are  some  who  will  say 
that  directing  aid  to  democratic  repub- 
lics is  impossible.  In  my  view,  that  ar- 
gument is  simply  a  bureaucractic 
"out" — a  reluctance  to  change  the  sys- 
tem because  the  bureaucracy  is  com- 
fortable with  the  way  things  are  being 
done  now.  Changing  the  foreign  aid 
system,  in  their  view,  is  inconvenient. 
Well,  to  me.  inconvenience  is  not  a 
compelling  argument.  What  is  compel- 
ling is  the  survival  and  growth  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
needs  to  do  all  it  can  to  support  democ- 
racy around  the  world.  So,  let  us  not 
make  bureaucratic  excuses,  let  us 
enact  this  bill. 


S.  10— SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
TEST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  another 
fairness  issue.  1991  should  be  the  year 
we  tell  our  senior  citizens  that  Govern- 
ment-sponsored aKe  discrimination  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  is  time  to  repeal 
the  outmoded  and  unfaii-  Social  Secu- 
rity earnings  test,  a  Government  man- 
date that  pushes  seniors  out  of  the 
workplace  and  into  the  rocking  chair 
by  taking  awa.v  one  out  of  every  three 
dollars  earned  by  seniors  making  more 
than  $9,700  a  year. 

This  is  one  test  that  deserves  an  "F. " 
It  is  time  to  repeal  it.  to  send  a  clear 
and  long  overdue  message  to  our  senior 
citizens:  You  are  welcome  in  our  work 
force, 

I  would  hope  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  would  support  this 
measure,  so  that  the  earnings  test  fi- 
nally gets  the  retirement  it  deserves. 

HEALTH  care:   A  NATIO.NAL  PRIORITY 

Even  though  we  are  not  offering  leg- 
islation in  this  area  today,  one  of  the 
top  legislative  priorities  this  year  for 
our  party  and  the  Nation  must  be 
-America's  health  care  system.  No 
doubt  about  it,  solving  the  problems  of 
long-term  care  and  access  to  health 
care  will  not  be  easy— the  recent  de- 
bate on  catastrophic  care  testifies  to 
that;  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the 
health  care  challenge  will  be 
compounded  by  the  need  to  do  so  in  a 
responsible.  cost-effective  manner. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  people  are 
demanding  that  we  tackle  these  issues, 
and  we  look  forward  to  introducing 
proposals  we  feel  will  best  meet  Ameri- 
ca's need  for  quality  health  care.  We 
also  look  forward  to  working  vigor- 
ously with  our  Democrat  colleagues 
and  the  White  House  to  address  this 
national  priority. 

No  doubt  about  it.  there  are  count- 
less other  issues  that  demand  our  at- 
tention, and  I  would  like  to  quickly 
mention  a  few  of  them. 

ENERGY  — TIME  FOR  AMERICAN  I.NDEl'ENDE.NCE 

Tensions  in  the  gulf,  and  the  specter 
of  war.  have  once  again  forced  us  to 
face  a  disturbing  reality  at  home— we 


are  still  dangerously  overdependent  on 
foreign  oil  for  our  energy  needs,  even 
though  foreign  despots  and  fanatics 
continue  to  play  the  oil  card  in  their 
high-stakes  games  of  energy  black- 
mail. 

It  IS  long  past  time  for  the  United 
States  to  discover,  develop,  and  market 
new  energy  resources,  so  we  don't  have 
to  wince  every  time  the  blackmailers 
tighten  the  screws. 

I  am  pleased  the  President  is  busy 
preparing  an  energy  strategy,  and  I 
urge  him  to  send  it  to  Capitol  Hill  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  country  invented  modern  oil 
technology,  and  our  industry  still  leads 
the  world  in  discovering  and  refining 
technologies — it  is  time  to  use  these 
American  advances  to  our  advantage. 

Until  alternate  sources  of  energy  be- 
come available  at  reasonable  rates,  we 
must  boost  domestic  exploration  and 
production,  but  under  strict  environ- 
mental restraints. 

There  is  no  question  that  energy  leg- 
islation must  be  a  priority  for  the  102d 
Congress— Americans  expect  no  less:  it 
is  time  we  deliver. 

BUDGET  REKOR.V  PACKAGE 

On  the  economic  front,  last  year's 
budget  summit  agreement  was  a  deficit 
reduction  milestone.  Congress  did  man- 
age to  pass  real  and  lasting  spending 
cuts  and.  more  importantly,  made 
changes  in  Gramm-Rudman-Hollmgs  to 
ensure  the  summit's  spending  caps  are 
enforced.  But  in  spite  of  our  best  ef- 
forts, the  deficit  has  continued  its 
climb  toward  greater  and  greater 
heights.  Clearly,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  budget  back  on  track,  this  Con- 
gress needs  to  look  toward  even  tighter 
spending  restrictions. 

Last  April.  President  Bush  .sent  Con- 
gress a  budget  reform  package  contain- 
ing legislation  essential  to  getting  our 
fiscal  house  back  in  order:  A  line-item 
veto  constitutional  amendment,  a  leg- 
islative Line-Item  Veto  Act  to  enhance 
Presidential  rescission  authority,  and  a 
balanced  budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Today.  Senator  Thurmond.  Sen- 
ator Symms.  Senator  McC^lN.  and  Sen- 
ator Coats  will  take  a  firm  stand  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  jointly  intro- 
duce the  President's  budget  package.  I 
hope  each  and  every  Senate  Republican 
will  join  me  in  supporting  the  efforts  of 
these  four  Senators  to  reduce  govern- 
ment spending  and  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

WOMEN'S  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  199! 

Mr.  President,  I  will  also  soon  be  in- 
troducing the  Women's  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1991.  a  comprehensive 
fjackage  of  reforms  and  initiatives  de- 
signed to  help  women  battle  discrimi- 
nation in  the  workplace,  and  to  give 
them  more  weapons  to  fight  back 
against  domestic  and  street  violence. 

This  act  will  enhance  the  available 
Federal  remedies  for  sexual  harass- 
ment, expand  civil  rights  protections 
against     racial    discrimination,    crack 


down  hard  on  sex  and  drug  offenders 
preying  on  women,  and  will  establish  a 
21-member  commission  to  investigate 
why  women  are  not  advancing  in  the 
corporate  world  commensurate  with 
their  talents  and  success. 

It  is  time  Congress  and  corporate 
.America  worked  together  to  finally 
break  the  so-called  glass  ceilmg  so 
that  qualified  women  can  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
working  America. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
challenges  facing  our  Nation,  as  I  see 
them. 

Meanwhile,  the  world's  greatest  chal- 
lenge is  before  us — securing  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  The  whole  world  is 
watching— and  it  is  watching  Baghdad. 
It  IS  now  up  to  one  man.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, whether  peace  will  prevail.  He 
must  know  by  now,  the  world  wants 
peace.  Let  us  hope  he  finally  gets  the 
message. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  6.  S.  7,  S.  8, 
and  S.  10  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.'") 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  S.  6  to  S.  10.  which  I  introduced  and 
discussed  already.  I  am  also  introduc- 
ing a  bill  on  behalf  of  Senator  SIMPSON 
which  provides  for  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  veterans  receiv- 
ing disability  compensation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  23  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  increase  the  rate  of  spe- 
cial pensions  payable  to  persons  who 
received  the  highest  award  for  valor, 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DOLE  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  32  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  know  of 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  waiting  to  speak. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 


COMMENDATION  OF  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  his  state- 
ment and  on  the  priorities  that  he 
identified  as  he  introduced  S.  1  through 
S.  6  moments  ago,  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
virtually  every  Democratic  Senator  in 
articulating  our  unanimity  in  support 
for  these  priorities  and  certainly  for 
the  agenda  he  set  out  as  he  began  to 
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list  those  concerns  we  as  Democrats 
have  in  the  U.S.  Senate  today. 

But  I  rise  for  a  second  reason  and 
that  is  to  address  the  first  bill  the  ma- 
jority leader  introduced  this  afternoon. 
I  wi)uld  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leatfues  some  thoughts  on  that  particu- 
lar piece  of  letfislation  now. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Daschle  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  1  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  for  2  hours,  with  the  majority 
leader  controlling  the  first  hour  and 
the  minority  leader  controlling  the 
second  hour. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL  VOTE 
NO.  2 

Due  to  a  printing  error,  there  is  an 
incorrect  listing  of  a  Senator  answer- 
ing to  rollcall  vote  No.  2  appearing  on 
page  S403  of  the  Record  of  Saturday, 
January  12,  1991.  The  permanent 
Record  will  be  corrected  to  reflect  the 
following  tally; 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  2  Legl 
YEAS— 52 


Bond 

Graham 

Pat^kwood 

BreauJt 

Granun 

Preaaler 

Brown 

Hatch 

Reld 

Bryan 

Henin 

Robb 

Bums 

Helm 

Roth 

ChAter 

Helms 

Rudman 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Seymour 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Shelby 

Coh»n 

Kawebaum 

Simpson 

Craig 

Kasten 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Lleberman 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lott 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lugar 

Symms 

Domenlcl 

McCain 

Thurmond 

DurcnbenE<-r 

McConnell 

Wallop 

0am 

Mack 

Warner 

Gore 

Murkowskt 

Gorton 

Nickles 

NAYS— <7 

Adanis 

Exon 

Meuenbaum 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Baucua 

Fowler 

MlUhell 

Bentaen 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Blden 

Oraasley 

Nunn 

BlDcaman 

Harkin 

Pell 

Boran 

Hatfield 

Pry  or 

Bradley 

HoKlncs 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Inooye 

Rockefeller 

Bordlck 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Sarbanea 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sasaer 

t>aacble 

Kohl 

Simon 

DeConctot 

Lauteoberg 

WellstOD* 

Dixon 

Leaky 

Wlrth 

Oodd 

Levin 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Cranston 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  2) 
was  passed 

Mr  DASCHLE  Mr  President.  I  note 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  being  suggested, 
the   clerk    will    now   call    the   roll,    the 


time  being  charged  against  the  two 
leaders  equally,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  is  under  the  control  of  the 
majority  leader  until  2  p.m.  How  much 
time  would  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve 10  minutes  has  been  allocated  to 
each  of  the  Members  who  will  be  intro- 
ducing legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  KENNEDY  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  2  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions .") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  MOVNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior    Senator    from    New    York    [Mr 

MO-VNIHAN]. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moynihan  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  4  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BoREN]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Boren  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  3  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  RECORD  under  'State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions") 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested Only  4  minutes  remain  under 
the  majority  leader's  control. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  withdraws  the 
request. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  is  recognized 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  antici- 
pation of  needing  a  bit  more  time  than 
I  see  remaining  on  the  clock.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional  10 
minutes  and  ask  that  the  Republican 
minority  time  be  extended  an  equal 
amount  of  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S  5  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  Repub- 


lican leader    How  much  time  does  the 
junior  Senator  from  .Maska  require? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  I  am  sure.  Mr 
President,  I  can  finish  my  statement  in 
about  7  minutes 

The  I'RESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr  MURKOW- 
SKI] is  recognized  for  7  minutes 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI    I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Mtrkowski  pt^r- 
taining  to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions") 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  minor- 
ity leader.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  require? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  probably 
take  7  minutes,  no  more  than  8  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  8  minutes 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S  67  and 
S.  68  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  a  time  conflict  and  only  de- 
sires 5  minutes.  I  would  be  happy  to 
defer  to  him. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  will 
be  recognized.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  need? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will  try 
to  condense  several  matters  to  within  6 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr   SYMMS   I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions  ") 


SUPPORT  OUR  TROOPS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  critical  point  raised  by 
Bill  Rice,  an  Idahoan  who  has  orga- 
nized a  "SuppHDrt  Our  Troop*"  move- 
ment throughout  Idaho,  and  a  time  of 
prayer  and  support  at  noon  today. 
Idaho  time. 

Bill  Rice  has  reminded  Idahoans  that 
the  American  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen. 


and  marines  presently  stationed  in  and 
around  Saudi  Arabia  are  men  and 
women  who  voluntarily  serve  our  coun- 
try and  we  should  be  thankful  to  them. 

It's  no  secret  that  I  support  the 
President  and  believe  he  has  shown 
great  restraint  in  his  skillful  handling 
of  Saddam  Hussein's  brutal  and  unwar- 
ranted occupation  of  Kuwait.  However, 
that  is  not  the  reason  I  rise  today. 

Regardless  of  whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  the  President's  gulf  pol- 
icy, the  point  remains  that  every 
American  should  be  grateful  that  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  are  risking  their  lives  to  serve  and 
defend  our  country  and  our  interests. 

Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  ma- 
rines do  not  set  policy,  they  follow  or- 
ders to  enforce  it. 

While  most  people  support  the  Presi- 
dent's work  in  assembling  the  inter- 
national coalition  and  the  terms  of 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  No. 
678.  Mr.  Rice  and  many  others  like  him 
nationwide  are  working  hard  to  make 
sure  people  understand  that  supporting 
our  troops  is  a  different  issue  than  sup- 
porting the  policy 

Bill  Rice's  son.  William,  is  stationed 
in  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  Army's  333d 
Field  .Artillery  Division.  Both  men 
know  how  important  it  is  that  our 
troops  know  they  have  the  support  of 
the  American  people.  In  addition  to  to- 
day's time  of  prayer  and  support  by 
churches,  businesses,  and  schools,  proc- 
lamations have  been  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho,  and  many  of  our  ma.y- 
ors.  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proclamations,  which  have 
been  sent  to  all  major  news  sources  and 
the  League  of  American  cities,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

I  have  sent  my  colleagues  copies  of 
the  proclamations  and  a  ribbon  which 
Mr  Rice  had  emblazoned  at  his  expense 
with  ■SOT"  for  Support  Our  Troops 
as  part  of  his  commitment  to  the  capa- 
ble and  generous  people  who  have 
pledged  to  defend  us. 

Exhibit  1 

Proci-.'kmation  by  the  M.*.vors  of  the  Cities 

OK  Minidoka  a.vd  Cassia  Counties 

To  All  Whom  This  Proclamation  May  Addrest, 

Whereas,  our  citizens  have  recoirnized  the 
strong  commitment  our  sons  and  daughters 
have  made  in  enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
are  in  the  Middle-East  Region  patrolling  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Border  in  support  of  World 
Peace  and  Freedom  and  to  prohibit  further 
aggression. 

Now,  Therefore.  We  do  declare  Saturday. 
November  10th.  1990  as  ■Support  the  Troops 
in  the  Mld-Easf  Day  in  Cassia  and 
Minidoka  Counties. 

Larry  Wall.  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Acequia. 
Frank  R.  Bauman.  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Burley.  Harold  Hurst,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Heyburn;  Maxlne  Homer,  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Minidoka;  M  Gene  Han- 
sen, Mayor  of  the  city  of  Paul;  Donald 
B  Danner,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Albion, 
Jay  Darrlngton,   Mayor  of  the  city  of 


Declo.  Bud  Tracy,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Malta;  George  Trombley,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Oakley;  W.F.  Whittom,  Mayor 
of  the  city  of  Rupert. 

Proclamation 

Whereas.  Idahoans  have  recognized  the 
strong  commitment  our  sons  and  daughters 
have  made  in  enlisting  m  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
are  in  the  Middle-East  region  patrolling  and 
protecting  the  Saudi  Arabian  Border  in  sup- 
port of  world  peace  and  freedom  and  to  pro- 
hibit further  aggression;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  that  we  set  aside  a 
special  time  to  show  our  thanks  and  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  our  .^rmed  Forces 
who  are  serving  Idaho  and  the  United  States 
at  this  critical  location; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Cecil  D  Andrus,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  St,ate  of  Idaho,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim Monday.  December  24.  1990.  to  be 
■Support  the  Troops  in  the  Mid-East  Day' 
in  Idaho,  and  I  encourage  all  our  citizens  to 
pause  and  give  thanks  for  these  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  make  this  sac- 
rifice so  that  our  nation  and  others  may 
enjoy  the  freedoms,  safety,  and  protection  to 
which  all  mankind  is  entitled. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Great  Sea", 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  at  Boise,  the  Capital, 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  ninety, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  two  hundred  fifteenth,  and  of 
the  Statebooci  of  Idaho  the  one  hundred  first. 
Cevil  D.  A.ndrus. 

Governor 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  for  his 
curtesies,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  is  recognized.  How  much  time 
does  he  desire? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  need  more  than  10  min- 
utes. So  I  would  request  10  minutes,  if 
that  is  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


CRISIS  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  issues 
that  seem  to  take  on  such  grave  impor- 
tance and  on  which  we  have  all  labored 
long  and  hard  in  past  Congresses,  hop- 
ing that  they  would  be  perhaps  among 
those  debated  at  length  by  this  body 
and  hopefully  secured  into  law.  almost 
seem  to  pale  into  insignificance  given 
the  gravity  of  the  world  situation  that 
we  face. 

Clearly  the  hour  of  decision  is  draw- 
ing very  near.  The  world  waits  with 
great  anxiety  over  the  course  of  events 
that  are  about  to  unfold. 

We  just  finished  this  past  weekend  3 
days  of  historic  debate  and  cast  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  vote  any  of  us 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  cast. 

Our  options  appear  to  be  exhausted. 
The  report  today  of  the  failure  of  Sec- 
retary  General   de   Cuellar   in   finding 


any  movement  at  all  from  Saddam 
Hussein  or  Iraq  is  just  one  further  step 
toward  what  appears  to  be  inevitable 
movement  toward  conflict. 

Watching  an  exhausted  Secretary 
Baker  on  televison.  realizing  the  enor- 
mity of  his  diplomatic  efforts  over  the 
past  several  months,  sobers  all  of  us. 
and  watching  and  observing  the 
intrasigence  of  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
Iraqi  Parliament,  the  defiance  they  ex- 
hibited, makes  us  feel  that  war  is  all 
but  inevitable. 

I  suppose  the  only  option  left  open  to 
us  is  the  miracle  option  I  am  not  a 
miracle  maker.  I  am  privileged  to 
know  the  one  who  is,  and  I  would  hope 
that  all  Americans  at  this  time  would 
commit  themselves  to  praying  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  this  conflict  if  at 
all  possible,  praying  for  guidance  and 
direction  for  our  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Secretary  of  State, 
those  of  us  in  Congress  and  those  that 
are  called  upon  to  make  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  decisions  in  the  days 
and  hours  ahead,  that  we  have  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  and  guidance — all  the 
strength  that  we  need  to  make  the  de- 
cisions that  need  to  be  made,  and  make 
them  wisely;  that  we  pray  for  the  safe- 
ty and  care  of  American  men  and 
women  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  surely  many  of  which 
will  be  caught  up  in  this  conflict. 

So  it  is  with.  I  think,  heavy  hearts 
that  we  proceed  today  with  what  some 
would  say  is  the  normal  business  of  the 
Senate.  Nevertheless,  that  business 
also  goes  on.  And  with  these  thoughts 
in  mind  1  would  like  to  turn  to  the 
business  that  we  are  about  here. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coats  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
""Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions." 

Mr.  CRAIG  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized, 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  5 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  introduction 
of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Craig  pertaining 

to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 

located     in     today's     Record     under 

"Statements  on  Introduction  Bills  and 

Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  Senator's  request? 
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Mr  PRESSLER  I  request  5  minutes 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some 
bills. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pressi.er  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolut  ion.s     ) 


SOLTH      DAKOTA      BLACK      ttlS- 
TORY  MUSEUM 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  an 
outstanding  article  depicting  the  role 
of  black  people  in  South  Dakota  his- 
tory has  come  to  my  attention.  The  au- 
thor of  this  article.  Mr.  Ted  Blakey. 
has  written  several  articles  for  the 
Yankton  County  Historical  Society 
and  other  organizations.  Recently  his 
dream  of  establishing  a  black  history 
museum  in  Yankton,  SD.  took  a  major 
step  toward  becoming  a  reality. 

Ted  Blakey's  parents  were  lured  to 
South  Dakota  in  1905  by  the  promise  of 
"freedom  like  you've  never  witnessed 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  "  This 
freedom  allowed  Mr.  Blakey  to  grow  up 
in  a  State  without  segregated  schools. 

Mr.  Blakey  has  been  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  community  of  Yankton,  as  well 
as  the  entire  State  of  South  Dakota. 
During  the  1960's  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  the  Yankton  Coun- 
ty schools.  He  was  one  of  a  handful  of 
elected  black  delegates  at  the  1980  Na- 
tional Republican  Presidential  Nomi- 
nating Convention. 

Ted  Blakey's  dedication  to  writing 
about  the  history  of  black  people  in 
South  Dakota  deserves  the  greatest 
recognition.  He  is  an  outstanding  civic 
leader  in  our  State  and  a  good  friend.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Black  History  Mu- 
seum and  two  newspaper  articles  de- 
scribing Mr.  Blakey's  activities  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Black  History  Museum.  Yankton.  SD 

THE  CULTURE 

African  Americans  settled  In  the  Upper 
Midwest  for  many  reasons;  in  order  to  find 
their  own  farmland,  enjoying  the  region 
after  serving  in  the  military,  to  find  better 
employment  opportunities,  and  to  just  get 
away  from  that  "lifestyle"  down  South. 

The  black  community  of  Yankton  estab- 
lished the  Allen  Chapel  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  a  celebration  of  their  re- 
llgrious  commitment  and  of  their  new  life. 
Built  In  1885  by  a  bricklayer,  who  had  been 
trained  by  his  slavemaster,  the  chapel  be- 
came a  center  of  African  American  culture 
In  the  region.  The  church  remains  the  site  of 
religious  and  family  celebrations  It  has 
served  over  the  years  as  the  location  of 
many  regional  African  American  events. 

THf,  MUSEUM 

The  South  Dakota  and  Upper  Midwest 
Black  History  Museum  was  established  to 
highlight  the  contributions  of  African  Amer- 


icans to  the  culture  and  life  of  the  Upper 
Midwest  through  means  of  exhibits  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  museum  archives  were  established  to 
preserve  historical  materials:  including  pho- 
tographs, publications,  correspondence,  and 
artifacts. 

It  Is  our  goal  to  document  the  cultural 
contributions  of  African  Americans  to  Upper 
Midwest  life  through  their  families,  lit- 
erature, art.  politics,  music,  sports,  and  cow- 
boy culture. 

The  South  Dakota  and  Upper  Midwest 
Black  History  Museum  is  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization affiliated  with  the  Yankton  County 
Historical  Society.  Contributions  to  the  Mu- 
seum are  tax  deductible  under  501(C)3  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Material  contributed 
to  the  museum  will  be  preserved  under  the 
most  stringent  archival  conditions  and  will 
be  made  available  to  interested  Individuals 
for  research  in  a  properly  supervised  manner. 

THE  PEOPLE 

Ted  and  Nate  Blakey  are  lifelong  members 
of  the  Allen  Chapel  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal congregation.  Like  their  father.  Henry 
before  them  they  have  been  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  chapel  structure  The  struc- 
ture Is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  Ted  Blakey  has  spent  many 
years  documenting  the  African  American 
history  of  the  region.  The  creation  of  the 
museum  will  fulfill  a  long  time  goal  of  Ted. 
Nate  and  the  Blakey  family. 

(From  the  Argus-Leader.  Nov.  9.  1990] 
Parents'    Lessons   Drive   Businessman   to 

FULFILL  Dream— Black  History  Museum 

To  Be  Built  in  Ya.nkton 

<By  Matt  Cecil) 

Yankton.— As  black  migrant  workers.  Ted 
Blakey's  mother  and  father  took  a  chance 
and  rode  riverboats  up  the  Missouri  River  to 
land  here  in  1905. 

On  their  first  morning,  they  awoke  with 
$4  50  between  them,  got  jobs  picking  corn  out 
of  the  snow,  and  were  paid  the  same  wage  as 
white  workers. 

"Here  was  their  first  lesson  in  real  free- 
dom." Blakey  said,  his  voice  cracking  with 
pride. 

Their  experience  was  the  philosophical 
springboard  for  a  black  history  museum  to 
be  built  in  Yankton,  which  will  have  its 
ground-breaking  in  March 

Blakey.  65.  a  retired  Yankton  businessman. 
Is  leading  the  effort  to  bring  the  South  Da- 
kota and  Upper  Midwest  Black  History  Mu- 
seum to  the  grounds  of  the  Allen  Chapel  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  A  fund- 
raiser for  the  project  will  be  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Sioux  Falls 

"Ive  been  thinking  about  this  for  years." 
he  said.  "I  started  planning  in  about  1980  " 

He's  driven,  in  part,  by  his  own  family's 
experiences  in  Yankton. 

They  were  lured  to  the  state  from  Missouri 
by  the  promise  of  "freedom  like  you've  never 
witnessed  anywhere  in  the  United  States." 

Blacks  were  free  in  1905,  but  equal  oppor- 
tunity was  a  rare  prize  that  has  been  largely 
fulfilled  in  South  DakoU,  Blakey  said 

He  has  seen  the  ebb  and  flow  of  racism  in 
South  Dakota,  and  says,  that  in  many  cases, 
the  State  has  been  good  to  blacks.  In  1980,  he 
was  one  of  a  handful  of  black  delegates  to 
the  1980  National  Republican  Convention 

When  he  ran  for  the  board  of  a  Yankton- 
area  country  school  in  the  early  1960s,  whites 
put  up  two  candidates  to  keep  him  out. 

But  Blakey  won  by  one  vote  and  was  affec- 
tionately christened  "Landslide  '  Blakey 

"Landslide  "  is  anxious  to  get  on  with  the 
museum  project. 


"It's  like  with  anything  Ive  done,  let's 
Just  get  busy."  he  said 

The  cost  will  be  al)out  S48,000,  to  be  raised 
through  grants  and  private  donations 

"It's  going  to  be  full  of  picture.s  and  stories 
of  the  accomplishments  that  blacks  have 
made  in  South  Dakota."  Blakey  said  In  ad- 
dition, the  cornerstone  of  another  black 
church,  now  abandoned  in  Huron,  will  be  on 
display. 

The  Allen  Church,  which  Blakey's  family 
has  maintained  for  80  years,  will  remain  in 
place  on  the  museum  grounds 

The  museum  is  a  non-profit  organization 
affiliated  with  the  Yankton  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  The  archives  will  preserve  mate- 
rials Important  to  South  Dakota  blacks. 

The  fund-raiser  will  begin  at  2  p  m.  Sunday 
at  the  Sioux  Falls  Coliseum.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  Sioux  Falls  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  in  conjunction  with  the  museum. 
The  program  topic  will  be  "The  Integration 
of  Sioux  Falls." 

Museum  is  Blakey's  Dream 
(By  Angela  Engel-Putnam) 

A  local  man  is  working  to  turn  his  dream 
of  forming  a  black  history  museum  into  a  re- 
ality. 

Ted  Blakey  started  thinking  about  plans 
for  the  South  Dakota  and  Upper  Midwest 
Black  History  Museum  after  the  Allen  Chap- 
el African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  here 
celebrated  Its  lOOth  anniversary  in  1985. 

"I've  had  this  in  the  back  of  my  mind  ever 
since  then,  and  I've  been  seriously  working 
on  It  since  May,"  Blakey  said. 

And  part  of  that  serious  work  is  securing 
the  funds  necessary  for  building  the  mu- 
seum. Blakey  said  the  South  Dakota  Arts 
Council  has  given  a  $500  grant,  and  this 
money  will  be  used  for  him  and  others  to 
travel  around  the  state  and  gather  more  in- 
formation about  blacks  and  their  history  in 
South  Dakota.  Blakey  said  be  has  applied  for 
other  grants  as  well. 

The  cost  of  the  project  will  be  about  $48,000 
which  Blakey  hopes  to  raise  through  grants 
and  private  donations  He  hopes  for  a  March 
ground-breaking. 

"It's  going  to  be  full  of  pictures  and  stories 
of  the  accomplishments  that  blacks  have 
made  in  South  Dakota,"  he  said. 

As  for  the  planned  museum,  a  breezeway 
will  connect  the  AME  church  to  the  30-by-40 
feel  building,  which  will  be  climate-con- 
trolled so  displays  and  papers  won't  be 
yellowed  or  damaged,  he  said. 

The  church  was  built  by  a  bricklayer  who 
had  been  trained  by  his  own  slavemaster. 
The  ex-slaves  settling  in  the  Upper  Midwest 
did  so  for  many  reasons  They  were  looking 
for  their  own  farmland,  enjoying  the  region 
after  serving  in  the  military,  to  find  better 
employment  opportunities  and  to  just  get 
away  from  the  South,  Blakey  said 

Blakey's  own  parents.  Henry  and  Mary 
(Fristoe)  Blakey  came  from  Missouri  to 
South  Dakota  in  the  early  19908.  Tliey  were 
lured  by  the  promise  of  "freedom  like  you've 
never  witnessed  anywhere  In  the  United 
States,"  Blakey  said. 

"Some  people  have  wondered  how  the 
blacks  could  stand  it  here  because  It  was  so 
cold,  but  my  folks  said  the  freedom  was  so 
good  that  they  never  noticed  the  cold." 
Blakey  said. 

His  parents  became  acquainted  with  the 
Frlck  family,  and  were  hired  to  pick  com  on 
the  Frlck  farm  northwest  of  Yankton. 
Blakey  said  He  was  born  on  his  family's 
farm,  located  where  Baggs  &  Tamlslea  now 
stands,  be  said. 


I  vp  always  l>een  a  historian."  Blakey  ex- 
pla:ned.  adding  thai  he  has  traced  his  grand- 
father's history  to  when  he  was  in  Africa  and 
eventually  came  to  America,  where  he 
fought  in  the  Civil  War. 

"My  dad  and  my  uncle  would  talk  about 
things,  and  I  was  a  great  person  for  listening, 
and  I  asked  questions,  so  1  got  interested  in 
the  history,  "  Blakey  said 

Along  with  being  a  historian.  Blakey  has 
also  become  an  author,  writing  articles  for 
the  Yankton  County  Historical  Society  and 
other  organizations. 

"When  historians  talk  about  blacks,  they 
usually  talk  about  the  derogatory  things. 
and  make  it  sound  like  blacks  haven't  ac- 
complished anything.  I  just  want  to  set  the 
record  straight." 

He  said  some  have  asked  him  when  the 
Yankton  schools  integrated  black  and  white 
students,  but  Blakey  said  they  were  never 
segregated.  "The  children  always  went  to 
school  together  here.  "  he  said. 

Blakey  said  wherever  he  has  visited  in  the 
Yankton  area,  people  have  made  him  feel 
welcome.  "I've  always  said  that  the  world's 
best  people  live  within  a  50-mile  radius  of 
Yankton,"  he  said. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RON  LENZ  AND  MYLO 
HELLICKSON 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently read  an  article  in  the  Brookings 
Daily  Register  honoring  Ron  Lenz  and 
Mylo  Hellickson  of  Brookings.  SD.  for 
their  induction  into  the  North  Central 
Conference  Hall  of  Fame.  They  are  the 
only  two  men  to  receive  the  North 
Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference Meritorious  Service  Award  for 
1990. 

The  devotion  of  Ron  Lenz  and  Mylo 
Hellickson  to  South  Dakota  State  Uni- 
versity [SDSU]  deserves  recognition. 
As  sports  information  director  at 
South  Dakota  State  University.  Ron 
Lenz  who  I  enjoyed  meeting  2  years 
ago.  oversees  16  sports  programs,  in- 
cluding all  aspects  of  SDSU's  sports 
media,  press,  books,  and  game  pro- 
grams. Ron's  enthusiasm  is  the  driving 
force  behind  the  SDSU  Sports  Informa- 
tion Department's  high  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency. All  SDSU  partisans  should  be 
proud  of  Ron's  accomplishments. 

Mylo  Hellickson.  with  whom  I  had 
lunch  that  same  year,  is  director  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  at 
South  Dakota  State  University  and 
also  chairs  the  athletic,  intramural 
and  recreation  committee  on  campus. 
Mylo's  dynamic  personality  explains 
why  the  athletic,  intramural  and  recre- 
ation committee  works  so  well  at 
SDSU.  The  SDSU  community  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  him. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Brookings  Daily  Register 
article  to  which  1  refer  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  Brookings  Daily  Register. 

December  1990] 

Hkli.ickson  \sd  Lenz  Recall  Special 

Memorie.s  Following  NCC  .Auard 

(By  Joe  Sefrna) 

.\n  honor  finally  caught  up  with  the  busy 
-schedule  of  South  Dakota  State  University 
institutional  representative  Mylo 

Hellickson. 

Hellickson.  along  with  SDSU  Sports  Infor- 
mation Director  Ron  Lenz,  received  North 
Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
Meritorious  Service  awards  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  NCC 

Hellickson,  a  native  of  Belfield.  N.D..  has 
been  on  the  SDSU  staff  since  1969.  serving  as 
a  professor  m  agricultural  engineering  until 
he  was  appointed  head  of  the  department 
during  the  summer  of  1982.  That  lasted  until 
he  was  named  acting  director  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  at  SDSU:  he  was 
named  director  July  1,  1989 

With  all  that  background  in  agriculture, 
what  is  Hellickson  doing  in  the  NCC  Hall  of 
Fame?  The  governing  of  college  athletics,  as 
set  up  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAAi  requires  that  each  mem- 
ber appoint  an  "institutional  representa- 
tive" to  vote  on  legislation.  -At  SDSU,  the 
institutional  representative  chairs  the  Ath- 
letic, Intramural  and  Recreation  Committee 
on  campus. 

Hellickson's  busy  schedule  is  one  that  he 
enjoys.  And  it's  busier  because  his  duties  as 
institutional  representative  require  that  he 
attend  both  North  Central  Conference  and 
NCAA  meetings  as  SDSU's  official  voting 
delegate. 

"I  am  very  lucky  because  I  really  like 
what  I  do.  It's  kind  of  a  labor  of  love  type 
thing.  I  am  really  busy  but  I  get  to  meet  and 
deal  with  a  lot  of  different  people  and  that 
makes  it  fun,"  says  Hellickson. 

Hellickson's  duties  start  with  the  Athletic, 
Intramural  and  Recreation  Committee  on 
campus. 

"It  is  an  administrative  committee  that 
reports  to  SDSU  President  Robert  Wagner 
Our  role  is  to  provide  advice,  philosophy  and 
counsel  to  the  director  of  athletics  and  the 
president  as  to  how  we  should  operate  our 
athletic,  intramural  and  recreation  pro- 
grams to  best  serve  the  entire  SDSU  commu- 
nity. 

■Students  have  to  be  a  very  important 
part  of  that  along  with  our  alumni  and  fans. 
The  biggest  thing  is  to  be  able  to  take 
thoughts  of  those  people  to  the  NCCA  and 
NCAA  meetings.  We  want  to  allow  our  stu- 
dents what  they  are  looking  for.  Students 
need  opportunities  to  have  diverse  ways  to 
expend  energy  and  have  fun,"  Hellickson 
says. 

"I  have  the  official  vote  for  South  Dakota 
State  University  in  North  Central  Con- 
ference and  the  NCAA  meetings.  Both  orga- 
nizations deal  with  rules,  philosophy  and 
procedures.  We  decide  on  many  things  such 
as  increasing  scholarships,  when  teams 
should  play,  and  what  is  legal  and  not  legal 
in  recruiting."  Hellickson  says. 

"It  is  an  important  vote  because  what  you 
are  doing  is  representing  your  institution. 
You  are  dealing  with  the  integrity  of  your 
school  and  how  you  intereact  with  others  in 
addition  to  recognizemg  how  to  excel  in  ath- 
letics and  academics  to  produce  solid  stu- 
dent-athletes." 

.Although  Hellickson's  specialty  is  :n  the 
area  of  livestock  structures  and  environment 
with  recent  emphasis  on  solar  energy  use  in 
agriculture,  he  also  has  a  background  m  ath- 
letics. He  played  baseball  for  North  Dakota 
State  University,  where  he  earned  his  bach- 


elor's degree  in  agricultural  engineering    He 
also  coached  American  Legion  basebaii 

Hellickson  received  a  master's  degree  in 
agricultural  engineering  from  NDSU  m  1966 
and  earned  his  doctorate  from  West  Virginia 
University  in  1969  before  coming  i-o  SDSU 
that  same  year 

"I  looked  at  three  job  openings  at  the  time 
and  if  I  could  have  written  the  job  descrip- 
tion. I  would  have  written  just  what  they 
had  at  South  Dakota  State.  We  came  here 
and  have  really  enjoyed  it  ever  since."  says 
Hellickson 

Hellickson  took  over  as  faculty  representa- 
tive when  David  Pearson  retired  m  1977  He 
says  he  has  seen  many  changes  and  progress 
m  athletics  since  that  time 

"I  fee;  we  do  an  excellent  job  of  policying 
what  happens  in  college  athletics.  We  have 
had  difficulties  along  the  way.  but  we  feel  we 
are  doing  a  better  job  controlling  them. 
Sometimes  people  under  pressure  don't  al- 
ways function  the  way  they  should,  but  I 
think  it  is  better  now,"  Hellickson  says 

"I  have  had  some  very  memorable  experi- 
ences at  those  meetings.  Just  being  able  to 
rub  shoulders  with  these  people  from  big 
schools  that  have  successful  program,?  is 
memorable,  but  there  are  two  things  that 
stand  out."  he  says. 

"They  both  center  around  special  recogni- 
tions presented  at  the  NCAA  honors  lunch- 
eon. The  first  is  the  presentation  of  the 
Teddy  Roosevelt  .Award  This  award  is  griven 
to  a  student  athlete  who  has  gone  on  to  have 
a  distinguished  career  Award  recipients 
have  included  Dwight  Eisenhower,  Bill  Cosby 
and  Gerald  Ford  Other  NC.A.A  special  rec- 
ognitions have  included  honors  to  a  Secret 
Service  man  that  stood  in  front  of  President 
Reagan  when  he  was  shot  He  was  a  student- 
athlete  who  had  played  football  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Another  timie  was  when 
we  recognized  the  hockey  team;  which  beat 
the  Russians  in  the  Olympics." 

Hellickson  adds  that  the  NCAA  will  con- 
tinue to  develop,  and  he  foresees  many 
changes  in  the  future. 

"It  is  such  a  dynamic  and  democratic  orga- 
nization. Every  issue  is  voted  on  and  every- 
one is  given  equal  opportunity  to  speak.  I  see 
a  stronger  involvement  through  the  presi- 
dent's council.  The  trend  looks  like  it  is 
going  to  be  reducing  conflict  with  classroom 
attendance  which  may  result  in  fewer  con- 
tests. We  really  want  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people,"  he  says 

Hellickson  says  he  has  had  to  deal  with 
many  controversial  issues  over  the  years, 
but  there  are  a  couple  that  really  stick  out 
in  his  mind. 

"The  number  of  scholarships  that  we  have 
in  each  and  every  sport  is  probably  the  most 
important  one  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  have 
had  schools  that  have  violated  conference 
rules  and  we  have  had  to  penalize  them.,"  he 
says.  "One  big  thing  that  has  strengthened 
our  conference  was  the  addition  of  the  wom- 
en's programs.  They  really  have  added  a  lot 
to  our  conference  and  have  come  a  long 
way    " 

How  long  will  Hellickson  continue  to  go  at 
this  pace'' 

"I  really  enjoy  what  I  do,  and  as  long  as 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  job  that  I  do,  I 
will  stay  with  it  for  a  while.  As  long  as  I 
have  enough  time  to  do  it  at  the  level  that 
SDSU  deserves,  it  is  kind  of  an  indefinite  ap- 
pointment" 

Lenz.  A  Sisseton  native,  attended  SDSU 
from  1962  to  1966.  then  was  drafted  into  the 
US  Army  before  finishing  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  journalism  in  the  summer  of  1970 

After  serving  with  the  Fourth  Infantry  Di- 
vision in  'Vietnam,  he  joined  the  staff  at  the 
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WaUTiown  Public  Opinion,  where  he  was 
8p<jrt8  editor  for  nearly  five  years,  earning 
South  Dakota  Sportawrlter  of  the  Year  hon- 
ors In  1971 

His  career  as  sports  information  director 
actually  began  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  He  joined  the  Coyote  staff  In  No- 
vember 1972  and  stayed  until  August  1977, 
when  he  moved  to  SDSU. 

•There  have  been  a  lot  of  changes  In  the 
role  of  the  sports  Information  director  since 
I  worked  In  the  sports  Information  office  as 
a  college  student."  says  Lenz 

"There  was  a  time  when  your  main  mis- 
sion was  to  write  releases.  The  newspapers 
would  use  them  as  you  sent  them.  Now.  the 
role  Is  to  provide  background-type 
informaton  because  everyone  Is  doing  their 
own  stories."  he  says. 

As  sports  Information  director  iSID).  Lenz 
oversees  the  publicity  for  SDSU's  16-sport 
program — everything  from  press  books  to  re- 
leases to  statistics  to  game  programs 

"An  SID  should  make  It  as  easy  as  fwsslble 
for  the  media  to  cover  your  team  and  I  hope 
we  have  succeeded  in  that."  he  says. 

"At  SDSU.  we  put  considerable  effort  into 
making  it  an  enjoyable  experience  to  cover 
the  Jackrabblta  when  they  play  at  home. 
That  requires  help  from  a  lot  of  people  and 
we  have  been  blessed  with  some  excellent 
volunteer  help  over  the  years.  It's  the  effort 
by  those  people  who  make  my  job  easy." 
says  Lenz  "I  learned  from  Wayne  Shaw 
when  I  worked  In  the  sports  Information  of- 
fice, and  have  just  tried  to  cairy  on  the  tra- 
dition." 

SDSU  has  earned  the  "Press  Box  Merit 
Award"  from  the  Football  Writers  Associa- 
tion of  America  four  times,  twice  since  Lenz 
has  been  SID  (1967  and  1988)  In  1988.  SDSU 
was  the  only  non-NCAA  Division  I  school  to 
receive  the  citation. 

The  role  of  the  SID  has  changed,  and  so  has 
technology 

"When  I  first  started  doing  statistics,  we 
used  a  book  called  'One  In  a  Million'  to  com- 
pute averages  and  percentages.  The  book 
listed  every  division  problem  from  1  to  a  mil- 
lion. If  a  team  was  31  of  71  from  the  field, 
you  looked  It  up  In  the  book.  Then  came  cal- 
culators, and  man.  did  that  simplify  things. 
Now  we're  doing  It  on  computers. 

"Everyone  In  the  sports  information  field 
spends  a  lot  of  time  on  the  telephone.  Now 
we  have  FAX  machines.  They  actually  cut  a 
lot  of  phone  time,  but  have  also  created 
more  requests  for  Information."  says  Lenz. 

The  day  of  the  North  Central  Conference- 
NCAA  regional  cross  country  meet  in  Brook- 
ings, for  example.  SDSU  faxed  results  to  41 
different  places-  all  the  NCC  sports  informa- 
tion office,  media.  NCAA  committee  mem- 
bers, etc 

Memorable  games'*  "There  have  been  many 
when  you  talk  about  winning  and  losing,  but 
there's  one  which  Is  strictly  work-related— 
Oct.  24.  1981.  That's  the  day  ABC  televised  a 
regional  game  of  the  week  from  Coughlln 
Alumni  Stadium,  and  we  had  a  'Monday 
Night  Football'  production  crew  doing  the 
game.  "  says  Lenz. 

"I  have  always  subscribed  to  the  philoso- 
phy that  the  secret  of  happy  living  Is  not  to 
do  what  you  like  but  to  like  what  you  do. 
and  I  do.  I  like  what  I  do  and  I  love  South 
Dakota  State   " 

Mr  PRESSLER  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  le(fl8latlve  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  GORE  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  time  until  3:10  p.m.  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Republican  leader, 
continuing  after  which,  morning  busi- 
ness will  continue  for  1  hour  with  each 
Senator  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in 
error  in  remembering  the  earlier  an- 
nouncement that  that  period  will  begin 
at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
in  order  for  me  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  10  minutes  and  re- 
serve the  remaining  10  minutes  allo- 
cated to  the  Republican  leader?  If  that 
is  In  order,  I  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
request  is  in  order  and  without  objec- 
tion it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  do  as  I  believe  every  other  Sen- 
ator who  has  spoken  today  has  done, 
and  that  is  to  acknowledge  the  heavy 
burden  on  all  our  hearts  as  we  discuss 
other  legislative  matters  here  on  this 
first  day  of  the  new  session  during 
which  it  is  appropriate  to  introduce 
bills.  It  seems  difficult  to  do  that  with 
the  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  so  near 
to  unfolding  and  with  the  debate  of  last 
week  so  fresh  in  our  memories.  But,  as 
with  my  other  colleagues,  I  would  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  moment,  to  move 
from  that  subject  which  occupies  our 
feelings  and  thoughts  so  much  and  nev- 
ertheless discuss  legislative  matters 
which  will  be  on  the  agenda  for  this 
session  of  Congress. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 


SOVIET  VIOLENCE  AGAINST 
LITHUANIANS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  use  of  force  against  unarmed 
Lithuanians  is  deeply  alarming.  It 
must  be  condemned  by  the  inter- 
national community. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  world  to  ac- 
cept this  unprovoked  violence  against 
peaceful  demonstrators. 

The  action  taken  by  Soviet  troops 
cannot  be  squared  with  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's  pledge  to  seek  a  non- 
violent resolution  to  the  question  of 
Baltic  independence. 

The  violence  stands  in  stark  contrast 
to  President  Gorbachev's  stated  com- 
mitment to  openness  and  democracy  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  killing  simply  cannot  be  justi- 
fied any  more  than  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's slaughter  of  innocent  people 


in  Tiananmen  Square,  this  simpl.v  can- 
not be  justified. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  like  those  in 
the  other  Baltic  States,  are  attemptinR 
to  determine  their  own  futures  They 
have  freely  elected  their  own  govern- 
ments. They  are  peacefully  seeking 
their  independence  from  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  authorities  appear  deter- 
mined to  prevent  them  from  achieving 
their  goal  of  self-determination. 

The  disagreement  belongs  in  the  po- 
litical realm. 

The  dispute  cannot  be  resolved  by 
use  of  force  without  threatening,  if  not 
reversing.  the  entire  process  of 
glasnost  and  democratization  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  drastically  alerting 
Soviet  relations  with  the  international 
community. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  annexation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States. 

We  support  the  desire  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  regain  their  independence. 

The  United  States  must  make  clear 
to  President  Gorbachev  that  the  resort 
to  violence  to  suppress  Baltic  inde- 
pendence will  have  grave  consequences 
for  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

President  Gorbachev  says  that  the 
local  military  commander  made  the  de- 
cision to  use  force  against  innocent  ci- 
vilians. 

President  Gorbachev  says  that  he 
was  unaware  of  the  attack  until  after 
it  occurred. 

I  would  have  expected  President 
Gorbachev  to  have  learned  from  the 
tragic  events  in  Georgia  in  April  1989. 
When  Georgian  demonstrators  died  at 
the  hands  of  Soviet  troops.  President 
Gorbachev  noted  the  harm  done  to 
perestroika  and  democratization  and 
that  the  blood  of  innocent  people  had 
been  shed.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  said  he  went  to  Georgia 
"to  make  sure  that  this  sort  of  tragedy 
never  happens  again  here  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  Shevardnadze's  December  res- 
ignation was  an  ominous  warning 
about  the  future  direction  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  Some  feared  that  Mr. 
Shevardnadze's  resignation  might  fore- 
shadow Moscow's  action  against  the  re- 
publics, action  that  Mr.  Shevardnadze, 
as  a  Georgian,  would  strongly  oppose. 

But  despite  the  debacle  of  having 
used  force  against  Georgians,  despite 
Mr.  Shevardnadze's  resignation,  and 
despite  the  Federation  Council's  pledge 
on  January  12  that  the  dispute  would 
be  resolved  peacefully,  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary has  killed  at  least  13  Lithuanians 
for  doing  nothing  more  than  peacefully 
supporting  independence,  peacefully 
exercising  the  new  rights  that  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  claimed  belonged  to  all 
people. 

If  Mr  Gorbachev  Is  being  honest,  if 
he  trul.y  knew  nothing  about  this  at- 
tack, if  he  had  not  approved  the  use  of 
force  in  Lithuania,  then  ho  must  imme- 
diately take  several  importiint  steps. 


He  must  bring  to  justice  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  killings 

He  must  withdraw  the  new  Soviet 
military  forces  from  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics 

He  must  abandon  the  use  of  force  and 
return  to  the  process  of  negotiations 
about  independence 

I  am  troubled  by  the  statement  of 
Soviet  officials  that  the  assault  was  re- 
quested by  the  "National  Salvation 
Committee." 

The  world  has  not  forgotten  that  re- 
quests from  a  fabricated  opposition 
controlled  by  Moscow  often  have  been 
the  transparent  excuse  provided  for  So- 
viet action  to  extinguish  the  democ- 
racy and  indep)endence  of  its  nelRhbors. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship does  not  act  to  immediately  pre- 
vent further  violence  and  return  to  a 
peaceful  process,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
summit  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  now  scheduled  for 
February  can  go  forward,  nor  can  the 
United  States  continue  business  as 
usual  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  President  Gorbachev  did  not  ap- 
prove the  use  of  force  in  advance  he 
must  immediately  demonstrate  his 
commitment  to  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  dispute  and  bring  to  justice 
those  who  sought  the  answer  through 
violence. 

I  call  upon  President  Gorbachev  to 
bring  the  killers  to  justice,  to  with- 
draw Soviet  troops  from  the  Baltic 
States,  and  to  return  to  negotiations 
to  determine  the  future  of  Baltic  inde- 
jjendence. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


league,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  is 
on  the  floor.  Ordinarily  we  alternate. 
However.  I  was  presiding.  Senator 
Gore  is  temporarily  taking  the  Chair 
for  me.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  letting 
me  continue. 


CONDEMNING  USE  OF  FORCE  IN 

LITHUANIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ap- 
palled and  dismayed  by  the  Soviet 
military's  use  of  lethal  force  against 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Like  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  Soviet  action 
in  Lithuania  is  a  tragic  and  unneces- 
sary violation  of  international  law 
against  a  peaceful  nation.  The  use  of 
military  repression  in  Lithuania  is  all 
the  more  reprehensible  in  that  it  is  di- 
rected against  a  democratically  elected 
government. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  put  on  no- 
tice that  the  international  community 
will  not  accept  further  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  Baltic  States.  Our  at- 
tention must  not  be  diverted  by  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  as  it  was 
by  the  Suez  crisis  in  1956  when  Soviet 
Uinks  rolled  into  Hungary.  I  join  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  condemning  the  Soviet 
I'nion's  actions  In  Lithuania.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Moscow's  differences 
with  the  Baltic  States  can  be  resolved 
through  peaceful  negotiations. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRE).  The  Senator  from  Maryland  is 
recognized. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
my      distinguished      Republican      col- 


LITHUANIA  AT  GUNPOINT 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  every  American  and 
truly  everyone  in  the  world  is  now 
watching  with  bated  breath  the  situa- 
tion in  the  gulf.  But  as  our  eyes  are 
fixed  there,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  Lithuania  is  now  at  gun- 
point. It  seems  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  taken  advantage  of  world  pre- 
occupation with  the  gulf  crisis  to  bru- 
tally suppi'ess  Lithuanian  steps  toward 
self-determination. 

Watching  this  week's  brutal  attacks. 
I  had  the  same  terrible  feeling  I  did  as 
a  college  student  watching  the  failed 
Hungarian  uprising,  the  same  sense  of 
revulsion  that  I  felt  during  the  Prague 
spring  of  1968.  and  the  same  horrors  I 
did  when  Solidarity  was  the  victim  of  a 
crackdown. 

I  now  join  with  Boris  Yeltsin  in  ask- 
ing the  United  Nations  to  call  an  emer- 
gency international  confei-ence  on  the 
future  of  the  Baltic  Republics.  I  have 
also  Joined  with  several  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  asking  President  Bush  to 
push  for  Baltic  participation  in  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  and  I  now  also  push 
strongly  for  a  moratorium  on  all  coop- 
erative projects  with  the  Soviet  Union 
until  the  violence  stops  and  the  Baltic 
States  are  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
chosen  form  of  government. 

What  does  that  mean"'  I  am  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  Soviet  oil.  gas  and  indus- 
try, no  technical  assistance  on  restruc- 
turing their  private  sector,  no  licenses 
for  high-technology  products,  no  cred- 
its, no  trade  agreements,  no  summit. 
We  must  hit  them  where  it  hurts  and 
require  our  allies  to  do  the  same. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  send  all 
necessary  supplies  to  Lithuania  by  sea 
and  through  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  Lithua- 
nia stand  alone.  Our  own  Government, 
as  we  said  in  a  recent  Senate  letter  to 
the  President,  must  make  it  absolutely 
clear  to  Moscow  that  our  involvement 
in  the  gulf  does  not  in  any  way  dimin- 
ish our  commitment  to  Baltic  freedom. 

President  Gorbachev  and  those  in 
control  of  the  Soviet  Union  today  must 
know  that  the  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations will  suffer  with  the  suspension 
of  economic  benefits  to  their  own  coun- 
try unless  Moscow  replaces  its  current 
aggressive  tactics  with  good-faith  ne- 
gotiations on  the  restoration  of  Baltic 
independence.  We  today  call  for  the 
protection  of  Lithuania  and  we  also  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Union  not  to  take 
any  hostile  or  aggressive  acts  in  Lat- 
via, Estonia,  and  the  Ukraine. 


Last  month  Preside'nt  Landsbergis 
came  to  Washington  to  ask  for  help.  So 
far.  he  hasn't  gotten  it.  Aid  to  Lithua- 
nia was  dropped  from  the  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bill  last  fall.  Aid  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  approved.  The  adminis- 
trations  condemnation  of  the  last 
week's  events  has  so  far  taken  no  con- 
crete form. 

The  Soviets  tried  to  tame  Lithuanian 
by  colonizing  it  with  ethnic  Russians, 
today  they  are  using  more  direct  meth- 
ods. 

Over  the  past  several  months  we  have 
seen  calls  by  Moscow  for  direct  rule  of 
the  Baltic  States,  bombings  m  Baltic 
cities,  an  economic  blockade,  the  ax- 
rest  of  Baltic  officials,  beatings,  and 
now  the  use  of  tanks  against  unarmed 
civilians. 

Now.  14  Lithuanian  patriots  are  dead 
Some  crushed  by  tanks,  others  shot  at 
close  range.  At  least  140  more  have 
been  injured.  Why''  Because  they  sur- 
rounded their  government  buildings  to 
try  to  protect  them  from  Soviet  troops. 
Today's  TV  images  bear  a  chilling  re- 
semblance to  those  broadcast  in  1989 
from  Tiananmen  Square, 

Soviet  puppets  have  imposed  a  cur- 
few, taken  over  communications, 
banned  public  gatherings,  prohibited 
the  use  of  TV  cameras  or  tape  record- 
ers, and  authorized  personal  searches 

And  after  Lithuania,  whaf?  The  same 
repression  of  Estonia.  Latvia.  Georgia, 
the  Ukraine? 

Whether  or  not  President  Gorbachev 
ordered  the  crackdown,  we  as  a  nation 
must  make  it  clear  to  all  Soviet  pol- 
icymakers that  we  won't  stand  for  this 
return  to  the  Brezhnev  doctrine:  Just 
because  we  need  your  help  in  the  gulf, 
don't  think  we  will  stand  for  this  at- 
tack on  yet  another  democratic  move- 
ment. 

I  think  most  Americans  share  a  sense 
of  guilt  that  we  did  nothing  for  Hun- 
gary in  1956,  Here's  our  chance,  35  years 
later,  to  stand  up  for  freedom. 

And  let  us  get  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
for  President  Landsbergis,  He  deserves 
it  more  than  last  year's  winner. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  back  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

(Ms,  MIKULSKI  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  I  thank  ihe  Chair, 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr,  Simpson  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S,  23  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions,") 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma, 

Mr,  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  mis- 
heard. I  thought  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  first.  I  misspoke. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 


SOVIET  CRACKDOWN  IN 
LITHUANIA 

Mr   N'ICKLES.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Madam  President.  I  will  be  very 
brief-  I  wish  to  speak  out  today  In  re- 
gard to  the  Soviet  crackdown  in  Lith- 
uania. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  citizens  across  the  United 
States  and  probably  all  across  the  free 
world  who  saw  pictures  where  the  So- 
viet tanks  were  rolling  into  Lithuania 
today  were  outraged.  On  the  front  page 
of  the  Washington  Post  today,  it 
showed  a  picture  of  a  tank  actually 
running  over  a  human  being,  a  human 
being  fighting  for  freedom. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important  that 
this  country  unite,  speak  out  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion,  and  speak  out  strong- 
ly condemning  this  latest  Soviet  ac- 
tion. I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Gorbachev 
knew  of  this  incident  or  OK'd  it.  or  not. 

I  mention  that  the  crackdown  has 
been  continuing  for  the  last  several 
days.  From  January  3.  Soviet  troops 
occupied  two  Communist  Party  build- 
ings in  an  ownership  dispute  between 
Moscow  and  the  capital  of  Lithuania. 
On  Tuesday.  January  8.  Soviet  para- 
troopers rounded  up  Lithuanian  draft 
dodgers  from  the  Red  army.  On 
Wednesday,  January  9.  Soviet  troops 
surrounded  broadcast  transmitters  but 
did  not  take  them  under  control.  On 
Friday.  January  11.  Soviet  troops  occu- 
pied the  national  guard  headquarters 
and  the  main  printing  plant.  Then  in 
the  early  morning  hours  on  Sunday. 
January  13,  Soviet  paratroopers  armed 
with  tanks  and  machineguns,  seized 
control  of  the  state  broadcast  studios 
and  transmitters,  killing  at  least  13 
people  and  wounding  more  than  100. 

In  addition.  Soviet  forces  seized  con- 
trol of  the  radio  stations  in  Kaunas. 
Lithuania's  second  largest  city. 

Madam  President,  the  United  States 
needs  to  speak  out  loudly,  strongly. 
today.  Not  only  is  freedom  at  stake  in 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States, 
but  really  in  the  other  14  Republics 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  action  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand.  We  need  to  speak  out.  and  we 
need  to  speak  out  loudly.  The  people 
who  perpetrated  this  violence  need  to 
be  punished.  If  they  are  not.  if  action  is 
not  taken.  I  hope  that  the  President 
would  Indefinitely  postpone  his  meet- 
ing, the  scheduled  summit,  in  Feb- 
ruary. I  hope  we  would  reconsider  and 
withdraw  the  economic  assistance  that 
we  have  been  generous  enough  to  give 
to  the  Soviet  people  to  help  alleviate 
some  of  their  food  shortages. 

I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Kentucky  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 


Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McConnell  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions  ") 


GOV  JOAN  FINNEY  BEST  WISHES 
TO  KANSAS'  NEW  CHIEF  EXECU- 
TIVE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
steps  of  the  State  capitol  in  Topeka.  a 
new  Governor  took  the  oath  of  office 
today  and  began  the  huge  responsibil- 
ity of  leading  our  great  State  of  Kan- 
sas. 

On  this  her  inauguration  day.  I  want 
to  wish  Gov.  Joan  Finney— the  first 
woman  chief  executive  in  Kansas  his- 
tory—all the  best  as  she  begins  her 
newest  public  service  challenge. 

Although  we  happen  to  represent  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  we  will  always 
share  the  same  bottom-line  priority: 
Doing  all  we  can  for  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas. 

Joan  Finney  is  a  long-time  friend  and 
there  is  no  doubt  we  will  work  well  to- 
gether for  our  State.  As  our  42d  Gov- 
ernor. Joan  will  be  facing  some  tre- 
mendous challenges,  but  her  dedicated 
career  in  State  government  should 
serve  her  well,  especially  the  16  years 
she  spent  working  for  one  of  our  true 
political  giants,  U.S.  Senator  Frank 
Carlson. 

I  know  the  people  of  Kansas  join  me 
in  congratulating  her  and  wishing  her 
good  luck. 


STRAIGHT  TALK  FROM  ROSS 
PEROT 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  share  my  opinion  that  Ross 
Perot  is  a  national  treasure — both  as  a 
superb,  innovative  businessman  and  in- 
novator, and  as  a  font  of  old-fashioned, 
hard-nosed  common  sense  about  the 
needs  and  priorities  of  this  Nation. 
Ross  Perot  is  one  man  who  looks  be- 
yond party  affiliation  and  parochial  re- 
gional loyalties  to  address  the  true  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  latest  example  of  Ross  Perot's 
uncanny  knack  for  straight  talk- 
straight  talk  that  rings  true  and  clear 
as  a  bell— was  his  sjjeech  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  December  6.  The 
speech  covers  a  broad  range  of  issues, 
but  is  especially  acute  on  the  matter  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  urge  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  study  this  speech,  to 
get  a  feel  for  what  this  man  is  saying. 
We  ignore  his  counsel  at  our  own  risk. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  Mr.  Perot's  speech  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Ross  Report,  Pkkss  ci.ib  Speech. 

DECEMBEK  1990 

I  love  this  great  country. 

I  love  the  principles  on  which  It  was  found- 
ed. 

I  love  its  people. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
millions  of  American  citizens  who — 

Never  get  to  speak  at  the  National  Press 
Club; 

Or  present  their  views  to  a  national  tele- 
vision audience. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  most  Im- 
portant people  in  our  country  are  becoming 
disillusioned  and  cynical. 

The  people  I  am  concerned  about  represent 
the  majority  of  our  nation's  voters. 

They  elect  our  political  leaders. 

After  elections,  the  people  I  am  concerned 
about  go  back  to  their  jobs  and  families. 

They  are  not  organized  into  special  inter- 
est groups. 

Their  dally  presence  Is  not  felt  in  Washing- 
ton, the  State  Capitols  or  even  at  City  Halls. 

More  and  more,  they  feel  they  have  no  ef- 
fective voice. 

Who  are  these  people"* 

These  are  people  who 

Work  hard 

Play  by  the  rules. 

Operate  in  the  center  of  the  field  of  ethical 
behavior— not  on  the  sidelines: 

Obey  the  law 

Rear  good  children 

They  are  patriots. 

Are  active  In  their  schools  and  churches 

They  attend  PTA  meetings,  teach  Sunday 
School,  lead  the  scout  troops  and  coach  the 
Little  League  teams. 

They  come  from  all  races — all  religions 

They  are  the  steel  and  concrete  that  hold 
our  nation  together. 

They  are  givers  In  a  world  of  takers. 

They  are  the  people  de  TocquevlUe  wrote 
about  when  he  toured  America  to  learn  why 
we  were  such  a  great  country.  He  concluded 
"America  Is  great  t>ecause  her  people  are 
good." 

The  people  I  am  concerned  about  represent 
the  heart  of  this  country's  tax  base.  They 
pay  the  bills  for  our  mistakes. 

Today,  they  are  spending  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  their  hard-earned  dollars  to  make 
government  work. 

And.  to  clean  up  problems  created  by  oth- 
ers. 

They  are  the  majority  of  the  electorate. 

And,  finally  and  most  importantly,  these 
are  the  people — whose  husbands,  wives,  sons 
and  daughters  make  up  the  military  forces 
In  the  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Why  are  these  people  so  frustrated? 

They  pay  substantial  taxes  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  level. 

And  yet  they  are  receiving  very  poor  serv- 
ices In  return  from  their  government. 

Their  money  Is  being  poorly  spent^-and 
they  know  it. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts: 

Just  ten  years  ago,  our  great  country  was 
the  largest  creditor  nation  in  the  world. 

Today,  we  are  the  largest  debtor  nation  in 
the  history  of  man. 

Our  country  is  the  most  violent,  crime-rid- 
den society  In  the  industrialized  world. 

We  have  450.000  men  and  women  In  the  bat- 
tlefield In  the  Middle  East  because  of  the 
rape,  pillage  and  plunder  in  Kuwait,  and  yet 
we  are  unwilling  to  put  the  same  emphasis 
on  the  same  problems— yes,  we  have  rape, 
pillage  and  plunder  In  our  cities,  and  this 
city.  Washington,  DC  —the  murder  capital 
of  the  United  States. 


Fifty-seven  percent  of  our  people  are  afraid 
to  walk  In  chelr  own  neighborhoods  at  night. 

Entire  sections  of  our  cities  have  been 
abandoned  to  crime. 

Millions  of  the  people  1  am  talking  about 
have  been  wrongfully  put  in  jail— they  have 
had  to  put  bars  on  their  windows  and  doors. 

Our  leaders  are  willing  lo  commit  billions 
to  solve  problems  in  the  Middle  East,  but  are 
content  to  hold  press  conferences  about 
these  same  problems  in  our  own  country. 

This  country  now  ranks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  industrialized  world  in  academic 
achievement. 

We  have  the  largest  number  of  functional 
Illiterates  in  the  industrialized  world 

Our  system  of  justice  has  failed  the  people. 

We  are  the  most  litigious  society  in  the  in- 
dustrialized world 

We  have  S'o  of  the  world's  population — *sof 
the  world's  lawyers 

Yet.  it  takes  year?  for  a  citizen  to  get 
through  our  court  system. 

.^nd.  an  average  citizen  can't  even  afford 
to  hire  a  laywer. 

Judges  are  lowest  paid  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 

While  lawyers  just  out  of  law  school  make 
$80,000  year. 

Our  prison  system  is  a  mess— It  costs  more 
to  keep  a  person  in  prison  for  a  year  than  to 
send  him  to  Har^-ard  for  one  year. 

Our  people  live  in  a  nation  with  S'o  of  the 
world's  population  and  60%  of  the  world's  co- 
caine use 

And  yet  we  are  willing  to  go  to  war  in  the 
Middle  East  because  of  Iraq's  potential  to 
produce  chemical  weapons,  while  we  do  little 
w  solve  the  problem  of  chemical  warfare 
that  is  being  conducted  every  day  against 
our  children,  on  the  streets  of  this  country. 

The  people  are  frustrated  that  organized 
special  interest  groups  have  taken  control  of 
our  political  process. 

The  book,  "Agents  of  Influence."  tells  the 
story   For  example— 

The  Japanese  spend  $400  million/year  lob- 
bying—an amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  all 
elections  for  the  House  and  Senate  m  1988  - 
to  protect  the  $50  billion  year  Japanese  trade 
surplus — not  a  bad  return 

The  Japanese  wanted  their  trucks  declared 
as  cars  when  they  arrived  In  this  country  to 
reduce  the  imports  fee  from  25°o  to  2.5%. 

Once  they  arrived  at  the  dealer,  the  Japa- 
nese wanted  them  declared  as  trucks  again 
t«  avoid  paying  the  penalties  for  high  emis- 
sions and  low  mileage 

The  Japanese  spent  $3  million  lobbying  for 
this,  over  the  opposition  of  the  U.S.  auto- 
mobile manufacturers 

The  Japanese  won 

Their  $3  million  one  lime  investment  saves 
them  $500  million  per  year  In  tariffs— not  a 
bad  return 

In  a  nation  operating  at  a  deficit,  guess 
who  picks  up  the  $500  million  tab — the  ordi- 
nary citizen 

Congressional  staffers  routinely  leak  infor- 
mation to  curry  favor  to  position  themselves 
for  six  figure  Income  lobbying  jobs  later 

Between  1973  and  1990.  'i*  of  the  principal 
trade  officials  In  the  Office  of  the  US  Trade 
Commission  left  to  become  foreign  agents. 

In  1990.  during  the  trade  talks  on  advanced 
technology,  one  senior  State  Department  of- 
ficial who  had 

Helped  draft  the  position  papers 

Attended  interagency  meetings 

Had  access  to  confidential  U.S.  Informa- 
tion 

Knew  the  US  strategy 

Left  to  become  a  foreign  lobbyist. 


A  former  President  received  a  $2  million 
fee  from  the  Japanese.  The  Presidency  is  not 
for  sale — now  or  later. 

This  practice  Is  corrupting  the  U.S.  politi- 
cal and  economic  system.  It  corrupts  our  In- 
stitutions. We  have  put  U.S.  integrity  and 
national  honor  up  for  sale 

The  people  are  disgusted— and  thev  should 
be 

No  wonder  we  are  m  a  recession. 

The  first  three  words  of  the  Constitution 
are  "We  the  people".  If  we  were  drafting  this 
great  document  today  and  if  we  were  honest 
with  ourselves,  the  first  words  would  have  to 
be- 

'We  the  special  interests",  or 

"We  the  big  PAC  contributors",  or 

"We  the  international  lobbyists",  or 

"We  the  image  makers,  spin  doctors  and 
sound  byte  specialists",  or 

"We  the  arrogant  WTiite  House  staffers" 

"Or.  perhaps  it  should  be.  "We  the 
summiteers  ' 

We  seem  to  have  two-day  summits  on  ev- 
erything from  education  to  spending— lots  of 
talk— lots  of  press— lots  of  TV— no  results. 

Remember  Lech  Walesa's  words  to  Con- 
gress—"words  are  plentiful,  but  deeds  are 
precious."  This  is  the  core  problem  on  do- 
mestic issues. 

The  people  are  frustrated  that  the  business 
leaders  of  our  country  have  allowed  the  job 
base  to  deteriorate 

Only  a  handful  of  people  can  create  jobs. 

As  one  hard-working  citizen  said  after  this 
company  closed  its  doors,  "I  didn't  quit  my 
jot) — my  job  quit  me." 

In  1960,  75%  of  the  vehicles  made  in  the 
world  were  made  in  Detroit.  Today  that 
number  is  25° o. 

Go  home  tonight  and  look  at  the  brand 
names  on  your  television.  VCR,  compact 
disc,  and  other  electronics.  We  created  this 
industry.  The  electronics  industry  and  its 
jobs  have  gone  overseas. 

The  two  principal  exports  from  New  York 
harbor  are  scrap  steel  and  scrap  paper. 

We  are  becoming  a  third  world  country, 
shipping  lumber,  iron  ore,  and  other  basic 
products  across  the  world  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  finished  products  and  returned  to 
our  country  to  be  sold.  The  good  jobs  paying 
top  salaries  are  in  producing  the  finished 
products  They  have  gone  overseas  and  our 
tax  base  is  damaged. 

Our  people  are  disillusioned  that  the  White 
House  and  Congress  cynically  covered  up  the 
savings  and  loan  crisis  until  after  the  1988 
elections.  It  was  obvious  in  1986.  The  delay, 
driven  by  personal  political  ambitions,  in- 
creased the  size  of  this  problem  from  $50  to 
$500  billion  and  the  burden  for  paying  for 
this  mess  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  ordinary  citizen. 

Who  was  in  charge  of  deregulation  at  this 
time"^  Vice  President  Bush, 

These  people  are  frustrated  by  a  govern- 
ment that  stood  by  idly  allowing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  to  be  destroyed  and  count- 
less companies  to  be  wrecked  by  the  junk 
bond  fiasco. 

It  IS  difficult  for  the  people  to  understand 
a  system  of  justice  that  allows  Michael 
Milken  to  illegally  m.ake  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars—pay a  $600  million  fine — but  keep  $400 
million.  They  wonder  if  someone  steals  four 
hubcaps,  will  the  judge  let  him  keep  two. 

The  people  are  disgusted  by 
transactionslike  R-JR  Nabisco,  where  the 
beautiful  people  of  Wall  Street  made  $900 
million  in  up-front  fees  in  a  few  weeks.  They 
keep  this  money  even  if  RJR  Nabisco  falls 
This  is  not  capitalism.  This  is  piracy. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  people  will  realize  that 
the  price  of  Cheese  Rltz  crackers  has  gone  up 


30%,  since  the  junk  bond  deal,  and  that  they 
are  paying  the  bill  for  this  fiasco  each  time 
they  buy  a  box  of  crackers 

Ask  yourself,  again,  who  was  In  charge  of 
deregulation  during  the  1980's'' 

The  ordinary  citizen's  frustration  reached 
a  new  high  during  the  budget  and  tax  nego- 
tiations 

Whatever  happened  to.  "Watch  my  lips — no 
new  taxes' ■■'  This  was  a  cynical  campaign 
tactic  first  stated  by  Lenin  when  he  said. 
"Tell  the  people  what  they  want  to  hear," 

It,  also,  worked  m  the  United  States,  a  free 
society. 

The  tax  bubble,  lowering  the  income  tax 
rate  for  the  wealthiest  Americans,  made  no 
sense.  Congress  made  the  White  House  drop 
this  one. 

The  15%  capital  gains  tax  made  no  sense. 
Again.  Congress  refused  to  let  this  one  slip 
through. 

The  deficit  gets  bigger  each  year,  while  our 
leaders  campaign  that  they  will  control 
spending  and  get  rid  of  waste  m  government. 
The  people  are  tired  of  being  used 

The  people  are  frustrated  by  the  budget 
shell  game  that  forecasted  unrealistic  eco- 
nomic growth  rates,  and  4%  interest  rates  at 
the  recent  budget  summit  We  won't  grow 
that  fast.  Interest  rates  won't  go  that  low 
No  wonder  the  people  are  cvnical. 

Only  the  most  cynical  at  the  budget  sum- 
mit would  have  suggested  that  by  reducing 
future  proposed  expenditures,  we  were  actu- 
ally cutting  expenses  and  saving  real  money. 
The  average  citizen  is  just  now  beginning  to 
understand  that  we  did  not  cut  our  current 
level  of  real  expenditures  at  all. 

We  Increased  taxes  and  played  a  fool's 
game  with  the  numbers,  tricking  the  Amer- 
ican people,  serving  special  interests,  and 
further  weakening  our  economy 

The  confrontational  attitude  of  the  White 
House  staff  during  the  tax  and  budget  nego- 
tiations was  unacceptable. 

Our  President  blames  the  recession  on  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East  Don't  be  fooled.  The 
recession  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  gross 
excess  spending  and  mismanagement  in  our 
country.  Using  the  Middle  East  as  an  excuse 
is  being  untruthful  with  the  people 

Who  weakened  the  buying  power  of  your 
dollars  in  1987-88.  after  the  Octoer  1987  stock 
market  crash — to  dela.v  a  recession— until 
after  the  1988  election? 

Look  it  up.  What  is  this  person  doing 
today?  Jim  Baker,  Then  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury—Today. Secretary  of  State. 

"These  domestic  Issues  are  our  real  prob- 
lems. 

They  should  carry  the  highest  priority. 

Our  single  biggest  problem  Is  that  we  are 
going  broke. 

Bluntly  stated,  we  can't  afford  to  be  In  the 
Middle  East, 

The  cost  is  $500  million  day— $15  billloa 
month. 

We  have  been  so  rich  for  so  long  that  we 
just  assume  we  can  fund  any  program,  or 
war,  we  can  come  up  with. 

But  we  have  let  it  slip  away. 

This  great  engine  created  millions  of  jobs — 
millions  of  taxpayers 

We  had  this  economic  strength  for  so  long 
that  we  continue  to  pretend  we  have  it. 

If  we  have  any  timie  or  money  left  over, 
after  we  once  again  .make  our  country  work 
for  the  benefit  of  our  people  and  pay  our 
bills,  I  suggest  that  the  highest  priority 
should  be: 

To  help  Elastern  Europe  succeed  :r.  its  revo- 
lution. 

Getting  involved  with  Iraq  and  the  Middle 
East  in  such  a  dominant  role  wouldn't  even 
make  a  rationa:  priority  list. 
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Our  leaders  dont  give  domestic  problems 
the  proper  priority  because: 

They  are  controversial  and  difficult  to  re- 
solve. 

WorltlnK  on  them  Is  comparable  to  clean- 
ing out  the  barn,  or  taking  out  the  trash 

It  Is  far  more  exciting  to  leave  the  prob- 
lems behind,  and  flit  around  the  world,  ap- 
pearing briefly  at  summits,  meeting  with 
heads  of  state,  and  even  putting  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  in  the  desert  as  an 
expression  of  power. 

The  press  loves  It.  Such  sound  byte  activ- 
ity Is  made  for  television.  It  Is  exciting  to 
watch,  until  you  think  about  the  lives  at 
risk  and  the  cost. 

While  it  may  be  entertaining.  It  does  not 
serve  the  people's  needs. 

While  these  domestic  issues  are  our  real 
problems,  all  of  these  concerns  have  been 
temporarily  swept  aside  by  the  people  be- 
cause of  their  concerns  for  members  of  their 
families  In  the  Middle  East 

This  morning  I  visited  the  Vietnam  Memo- 
rial. I  urge  you  to  go  there  and  think  about 
current  events. 

On  many  occasions  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  I  have  promised: 

The  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces: 

The  widows,  children  and  parents  of  the 
men  killed  in  action; 

And  the  wounded  who  will  never  again  lead 
normal  lives; 

That  before  this  country  goes  to  war  again. 
I  would  use  the  resources  at  my  disposal  to 
see  that  we  first  commit  the  Nation  and  then 
commit  the  troops— that  is  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam 

I  will  keep  that  promise. 

I  hope  that  my  years  of  service  to  this 
country  have  earned  me  the  right  to  con- 
structively criticize  events  occurring  at  this 
time. 

Who  Is  in  the  Middle  East? 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people  1  am 
speaking  about  today  are  in  the  Middle  East 

Since  we  deployed  troops  in  August 

I  have  spoken  to  over  8.000  people. 

Only  8  had  immediate  family  members  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Only  2  members  of  Congress  have  family 
members  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  people  who  work  for  the  business  ex- 
ecutives I  spoke  to  have  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  Middle  East. 

These  people  have  worked  hard  and  sac- 
rificed for  their  children. 

Many  of  these  parents  will  only  realize 
their  personal  dreams  through  their  chil- 
dren's successes. 

Their  sons  and  daughters  may  be  all  they 
have— their  children  are  their  treasures 

A  rich  woman  dressed  In  her  Jewelry  and 
furs  was  walking  down  the  street  to  the 
opera  She  approached  a  poor  woman  with 
her  two  children — one  in  each  hand 

As  they  met,  the  rich  lady  looked  haugh- 
tily at  the  poor  woman  and  asked.  "And 
where  are  your  pearls?" 

The  poor  woman  drew  herself  up  proudly, 
pointed  to  her  children  and  said.  "These  are 
my  pearls." 

Never  forget— we  have  450.000  lives— 450.000 

•pearls"  In  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  not  waste  them.  We  must  Tint 
commit  the  Nation 

Why  are  we  in  the  Middle  East? 
In  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade."  Ten- 
nyson wrote,  "Theirs  was  not  to  reason  why 
Theirs  was  but  to  do  or  die." 

That  may  apply  to  kings,  but  in  our  coun- 
try, we  have  to  know  why 

We  can't  commit  the  Nation  until  we  get 
that  one  straight. 


Our  Commander  in  Chief  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  why  we  are  there?  Maybe  we  need 
some  new  image  makers  and  speech  writers. 

At  one  time  It  was  the  price  of  oil. 

We  caused  the  price  of  oil  to  go  up  by  im- 
posing an  embargo.  Iraq  would  dearly  love  to 
sell  its  oil. 

Never  forget,  if  the  devil  himself  controls 
the  Middle  East,  oil  is  worthless  until  he 
sells  it. 

At  another  time,  we  were  there  for  jobs. 

Jobs  are  not  worth  dying  for. 

I  would  give  up  my  job  in  an  instant  to 
keep  one  person  from  dying— millions  of  oth- 
ers would,  too. 

Each  human  life  Is  precious.  Sooner  or 
later,  somebody  had  better  convince  us  that 
this  is  a  cause  worth  dying  for. 

Still  later,  the  reason  was  we  are  fighting 
for  a  new  world  order. 

What  is  the  new  world  order? 

No  one  can  explain  it 

It  is  just  another  sound  byte. 

Then,  our  mission  was  to  eliminate  Hus- 
sein's nuclear  and  chemical  capability  and 
try  him  in  a  Nuremberg  setting  as  a  war 
criminal. 

The  earlier  Israeli  air  strike  on  Iraq  is  a 
good  example  how  to  take  care  of  this  prob- 
lem without  putting  450,000  people  in  the 
desert. 

Have  we  forgotten  that  we  have  already 
dealt  with  a  dictator  who  created  chemical 
warfare  weapons'*— Kaddafl. 

It  didn't  Uke  450.000  people 

We  didn't  clear  It  with  the  U.N. 

We  launched  an  air  strike. 

Kaddafi  became  a  choir  boy  overnight. 

Initially,  we  were  told  we  were  fighting  for 
the  American  way  of  life— nobody  bought 
that  one.  The  Arabs  must  have  laughed. 

Lately  it  seems  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
all  of  the  above 

I  believe  that,  in  fact,  we  have  developed  a 
pattern  of  fighting  to  cover  up  our  past  mis- 
takes We  are  erasing  human  errors  with 
human  lives. 

For  example.  Noreiga  was  a  sorry  devil, 
but  he  was  our  sorry  devil. 

We  gave  him  money  and  arms  for  years. 

Our  government  let  him  deal  drugs  into 
our  country,  and  brutally  abuse  his  own  peo- 
ple. 

We  thought  we  could  control  him. 

We  lost  control. 

We  captured  him  using  a  Panamanian 
major- failed  to  pick  him  up— allowed  him 
to  execute  the  major  and  then,  we  were  em- 
barrassed. 

We  attacked  Panama,  took  the  country, 
arrested  Noriega,  destroyed  certain  areas, 
and  abandoned  Panama's  people  as  soon  as  It 
was  off  the  front  pages. 

Now.  we  won't  let  Noriega  have  access  to 
his  money  to  pay  his  lawyers 

Some  element  of  our  government  had  to  be 
Involved  in  passing  the  tapes  to  CNN.  Our 
government  controlled  the  tapes 

Those  two  actions  help  Increase  the  prob- 
ability that  Noriega  cannot  be  tried. 

If  Noriega  does  go  to  trial,  some  of  our 
most  senior  officials  will  really  be  embar- 
rassed because  of  their  past  dealings  with 
him. 

Noriega  could  go  free 

Because  we  walked  away  from  Panama  and 
left  it  In  ruins,  and  the  people  disillusioned. 
Noriega  could,  possibly,  get  re-elected  in  an 
honest  election. 

This  would  be  a  sad  ending  for  the  men  and 
women  who  died  and  were  wounded  In  Pan- 
ama 

Who  fired  the  missiles  that  struck  the 
U  S  S.  5tarJt— Hussein. 


We  supported  him  since  1982. 
We  gave  him  billions 
We  ignored  his  atrocities. 
We   knew  he  was  trying  to  build  nuclear 
weapons — allies  helped  him. 

State  Department  resisted  any  nuclear 
sanctions  against  Iraq  until  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait. 

We  gave  him  $5  billion  in  agricultural  sup- 
port—he used  $2  billion  to  buy  arms  We 
winked. 

Honeywell  sold  propane  bomb  materials  to 
Iraq.  Our  government  allowed  It. 

We  didn't  complain  when  our  allies.  France 
and  Germany,  assisted  him  In  developing 
chemical  and  nuclear  weapons. 

According  to  Der  Spelgel.  the  German 
newspaper,  the  Germans  are  still  operating 
the  Iraq  chemical  warfare  plants  at  this  mo- 
ment. Last  year  we  were  helping  Germany  to 
reunite.  They  have  short  memories. 

The  people  certainly  don't  understand  why 
our  Ambassador  to  Iraq,  with  written  ap- 
proval from  our  Secretary  of  State,  told  Hus- 
sein that  the  US  had  "no  opinion  on  Arab- 
Arab  conflicts,  like  your  border  disagree- 
ment with  Kuwait." 

When  you  negotiate  with  Arabs,  always  re- 
member, they  are  smarter  than  we  are— they 
will  skin  you. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from  one  of 
Kipling's  poems  regarding  dealing  with 
Arabs: 

"The  end  of  the  fight  is  a  tombstone  white. 
And  the  name  of  the  late  deceased.  And  the 
epitaph  drear— A  fool  lies  here.  Who  tried  to 
hustle  the  east." 

Our  State  Department  gave  Hussein  a 
green  light  to  take  part  of  Kuwait.  The  U.S. 
oil  industry  and  the  CIA  warned  the  Presi- 
dent that  Iraq  was  about  to  attack  Kuwait. 
Our  leaders  knew  Hus.seln  was  going  to  take 
some  of  Kuwait  and  they  did  nothing. 

When  Hussein  took  the  entire  country,  we 
were  embarrassed.   Now.   like  Noriega.   Hus- 
sein is  out  of  control  and  we  must  both  de- 
feat him  and  bring  him  to  trial 
Do  you  see  a  pattern"* 

The  people  wonder  why  we  gave  Noriega 
and  Hussein  billions,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  were  sorry,  worthless  devils 

The  people  can't  understand  why  we  are 
now  embracing  Syria  and  its  leader,  Assad. 
They  remember  that  Assad  was  involved  in 
killing  250  Marines  in  Lebanon  and  In  de- 
stroying Pan  Am  flight  103.  How  can  this 
man  possibly  become  our  ally? 

It  is  unthinkable  that  our  President  would 
meet  with  this  terrorist  who  killed  our  peo- 
ple. 

Assad  of  Syria,  our  new  bad  boy  friend  In 
the  Middle  East,  has  committed  the  same 
atrocities  In  Lebanon  since  August  that  Hus- 
sein has  committed  in  Kuwait,  and  yet  we  Ig- 
nore Assad's  atrocities. 

If  we  fight  and  win.  Assad  will  be  the  new 
strong  man  of  the  Middle  E^st. 

The  American  people  can't  understand  why 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  preparing  to 
fight  for  kings  and  emirs 

Americans  don't  fight  and  die  for  despots 
who  think  they  can  buy  anything  including 
million  dollars  a  year  blondes. 
Americans  only  fight  for  great  causes 
If  you  have  seen  Arab  royalty  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  and  London,  you  can  un- 
derstand that  they  are  a  living  definition  of 
the  phrase  "absolute  decadence". 

Read  the  book.  "The  Mayflower  Madam.  " 
with  careful  attention  to  the  Arab  stories. 
Talk  to  the  managers  of  the  luxury  hotels 
throughout  the  world,  and  you  will  be  ap- 
palled. 

The  Arabs  should  not  be  allowed  to  censor 
our  fighting  forces'  mall. 


If  we  are  going  fight  and  die  in  the  Middle 
Elast  for  them,  our  forces  ought  to  be  able  to 
practice  their  own  religious  beliefs. 

They  ought  to  be  allowed  to  display  the 
American  flag. 

They  ought  to  be  able  to  have  Bibles. 

They  ought  to  be  able  to  say  a  prayer  of 
Thanksgiving  with  the  President 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  send  USD  shows 
with  girls  to  entertain  them 

Having  seen  the  beautiful  people  of  the 
Arab  world  In  New  York  and  London,  I  can 
assure  you,  we  don't  need  any  lessons  from 
them  on  morality 

The  approach  we  are  taking  will  not  create 
a  new  world  order  or  stabilize  the  Middle 
East 

In  fact,  if  we  had  a  total  military  victory 
over  Iraq,  we  would  destabilize  the  Middle 
East 

If  you  have  questions  on  this,  we  can  dis- 
cuss them  during  the  question  and  answer 
period 

The  people  ask  — how  do  we  commit  the  Na- 
tion'' 

Read  the  Constitution,  .Article  1,  Section  8. 

Only  Congress  can  declare  war— and  com- 
mit the  Nation  to  death  on  the  battlefield 

It  Is  Illegal  and  It  Is  wrong  for  any  one  per- 
son In  our  country  to  put  450.000  lives  at 
risk 

Our  system  of  government  Is  based  on 
checks  and  balances 

If  the  President  can  t  even  appoint  his  cab- 
inet or  spend  money  without  Congressional 
approval,  do  you  think  there  Is  any  possibil- 
ity that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in- 
tended for  the  President  to  have  the  unilat- 
eral right  to  put  lives  at  risk'' 

Of  course  not  The  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  simple  and  plain.  Here  they  are: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  de- 
clare war 

The  lesson  of  Vietnam  Is: 

First  commit  the  Nation,  then  commit  the 
troops 

U  is  Congress'  job  to  commit  the  Nation 
and  the  troops. 

The  President's  job  is  to  lead  the  Nation 
and  the  troops — after  Congress  gives  him  the 
authority 

The  people  are  disgusted  that  our  leaders 
are  running  around  the  world  using  our 
money  to  literally  buy  the  approval  of  the 
Security  Council  members  so  that  we  can  go 
to  war  In  the  Middle  East 

Why  aren't  our  leaders  seeking  the  permis- 
sion of  the  American  people  through  Con- 
gress to  put  450,000  lives  at  risk 

I  don't  believe  the  American  people  are  In- 
terested In  having  countries  like  China. 
Y'eman.  Columbia.  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia. 
and  even  France,  who  sold  uranium  to  Hus- 
sein and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  create 
nuclear  weapons,  decide  whether  our  fighting 
men  live  or  die— this  Is  our  resp<jnslbllity. 

Congress  must  decide  this  matter.  First 
commit  the  Nation,  then  commit  the  troops. 

This  conflict  Is  a  I'  N  problem— not  solely 
a  U  8   problem 

We  have  5°o  of  the  world's  population,  yet 
we  are  bearing  most  of  the  burden  in  the 
Middle  East 

I  can  hear  the  Washington  establishment 
whining  now,  but  how  would  it  look  If  the 
American  people  don't  want  to  fight  in  the 
Middle  Ea«t. 

Let's  stop  worrying  about  how  things  look 

Nothing  looks  worse  than  American  cas- 
ualties lost  in  a  war  that  the  American  peo- 
ple neither  understand  nor  support 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  promises 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

Life  is  first. 


One  life  Is  precious 

We  are  risking  450.000  lives  and  even  the 
President  can't  tell  us  why 

Walk  past  the  Vietnam  Memorial  and 
through  Arlington  Cemetery 

Ask  yourself,  would  you  be  willing  for  one 
of  your  loved  ones  to  die  for  this  cause'' 

Congress  has  the  Constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  declare  war— It  must  first  commit 
the  Nation,  then  we  can  commit  the  troops 

Congress  does  not  have  to  wait  for  a  Presi- 
dential request 

Two  days  ago  I  spoke  to  3,500  Mayors  at 
their  national  convention 

I  urged  them  to  mobilize  ;he  people  in 
their  cities  and  towns. 

To  fully  Inform  the  people 

To  debate  this  Issue 

To  Include  their  Congressmen 

And  decide  what  we  should  do. 

Here  Is  what  you  can  do — 

Keep  our  commitment  to  our  fighting  men 
and  women 

Go  to  City  Hall 

Help  organize  town  hall  meetings 

Involve  your  Congressman. 

Get  tapes  of  this  speech  from  The  National 
Press  Club 

Call  or  write  me  If  you  need  help:  Ross 
Perot.  Box  D,  Dallas,  Texas  75208. 

You,  the  people,  own  this  country. 

The  elected  officials  are  your  servants. 

Decide  what  course  of  action  we  should 
take  in  the  Middle  East. 

You  hold  450,000  lives  in  the  palms  of  your 
hands. 

If  you  decide  we  must  go  to  war,  direct 
Congress  to  do  It. 

At  that  point,  we  will  all  face  East — no 
whmlnK— no  dissension— total  commit- 
ment— and  get  the  job  done. 

You  ask  — 

Can  ordinary  .•\mer;cans  really  do  this? 

Remember  Lech  Walesa,  a  Polish  ship.vard 
worker.  He  changed  Eastern  Europe. 

Of  course  you  can  do  it! 

First  commit  the  Nation,  then  commit  the 
troops. 

1  know  the  American  people  will  make  the 
right  decision. 

May  God  watch  over  our  fighting  forces. 

God  bless  .vou  all.  God  bless  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAH.^M.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remark.s  of  Mr.  Gii.'^HAM  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  todaj-'s  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING 
RoBB).  The  Senatoi- 
recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr  President,  since  this 
is  the  opening  day  for  introduction  of 
bills,  I  had  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  a  balanced  budget  that  I  have 
introduced  previously  on  the  first  day 
of  each  and  every  session  when  we  have 
a  right  to  introduce  bills.  I  was  going 
to  proceed  with  that  along  with  some 
other  measures  that  I  consider  priority 
measures.  But  somehow,  with  the  grip- 
ping matters  that  confront  the  country 
today.  I  did  not  think  it  was  appro- 
priate for  me  to  make  those  introduc- 
tions at  this  time,  but  I  will  at  a  later 
date 

However,  there  has  been  a  matter 
that  has  once  again  been  brought  to 
my  attention  that  I  feel  Is  very  critical 


OFFICER      (Mr 
from  Nebraska  is 


with  regard  to  our  national  security 
and  national  defense  that  I  felt  even 
with  the  grave  concerns  on  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  today.  I  should  address  by 
introducing  this  bill  to  get  it  moving. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  ExoN  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions."! 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
ON  BEHALF  OF  SENATOR  CRAN- 
STON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am. 
today  introducing  several  bills  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr,  Cranston],  who  is  un- 
able to  be  here  today  on  the  first  day 
for  introduction  of  legislation  in  the 
Senate  for  the  102d  Congress.  As  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  is  currently  undergoing 
treatment  for  cancer  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  California  He  has 
asked  that  these  bills  be  introduced  on 
his  behalf  today  so  that  the  various 
committees  to  which  they  are  being  re- 
ferred can  begin  whatever  actions  may 
be  appropriate  relating  tc  these  meas- 
ures. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  wishing  Senator 
Cran.ston  a  speedy  recovery  and  return 
to  this  body. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RISKS  OF  WAR 
IN  GULF 

Mr,  KERRY,  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  President  has  secured  the  author- 
ization he  sought  from  the  Congress 
which  we  hope  will  enable  him  to  se- 
cure Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 
without  war.  I  hope  that  the  White 
House  will  take  into  consideration  the 
potential  risks  to  the  environment  of  a 
cataclysm  in  the  gulf. 

An  article  by  Dr.  John  Co.x.  a  British 
chemical  engineer,  suggests  that  sig- 
nificant climatic  changes  could  be 
caused  should  Saddam  Hussein  success- 
fully ignite  Kuwaiti  oil  wells  during 
the  course  of  a  gulf  war. 

According  to  Dr.  Cox,  the  environ- 
mental risks  include  regional  climatic 
changes  affecting  some  1  billion  people 
within  1,000  miles  of  Kuwait;  the  cre- 
ation of  an  equatorial  ozone  hole  in  the 
stratosphere;  the  development  of  acid 
rain  from  the  sulpher  and  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  burned  Kuwaiti  crude  oil, 
reducing  crops  in  affected  areas  sur- 
rounding the  gulf;  and  significant 
human  casualties  as  a  result  of  crop 
failures,  ultraviolet  radiation  and 
other  climatic  changes  caused  by  the 
possible  burning  of  some  3  million  bar- 
rels of  Kuwaiti  oil  a  day 

As  the  President  proceeds  further 
against  Saddam  Hussein,  I  hope  that  he 
will  take  such  steps  a*  are  necessary  tc 
protect  against  environmental  catas- 
trophe In  the  gulf 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle ••Environmental  Consequences  of 
a  Gulf  War,"  by  Dr.  John  Cox.  appear 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Environmental  Consequences  of  a  Gulf 

War 

(By   Dr    John   Cox.   BSc.   ARCS.    DIC.   MSc. 

PhD.    CEnsr.    MBCS.     FIChemE.     MConsE. 

FRSA.  ConsulUnt  Chemical  and  Envlron- 

menUl  Engineer.  Talywaun.  Gwenti 

In  his  speech  to  the  World  Climate  Con- 
ference In  November.  King  Hussein  warned 
that  a  Gulf  War  could  lead  to  an  environ- 
mental catastrophe.  On  this  specific  point  he 
was  rlght^but.  unfortunately,  by  choosinfr 
to  hiRhllKht  Global  Warming  as  a  major  con- 
sequence, he  misdirected  media  attention  to 
the  periphery  of  the  problem. 

If.  as  Is  believed'.  Iraq  has  mined  the  Ku- 
waiti oil  wells,  the  resulting  fires  could  burn 
almost  3  million  barrels/day.  This  adds  under 
5%  extra  COj  to  worldwide  emissions  which— 
though  undesirable— hardly  rates  as  a  global 
eco-catastrophe.  In  reality  the  main  dangers 
arise  from  the  major  by-products  of  uncon- 
trolled combustion- CO.  SOj.  NO.  and.  above 
all.  smoke. 

CLIMATIC  CHANGES 

The  Initial  consequence  of  smoke  is  to  ob- 
scure sunlight  and  reduce  daytime  tempera- 
tures. The  magnitude  of  these  changes  can 
be  inferred  from  natural'  wildfires  For  ex- 
ample, the  1962  Alberta  wildfires  reduced  av- 
erage daytime  temperatures  In  the  north- 
central  United  States  by  1.5  "C  to  4  °C.  In 
1987.  a  series  of  large  wildfires  in  south  Or- 
egon and  north  California  reduced  some  day- 
time temperatures  by  as  much  as  20  'C  The 
Kuwaiti  oil  wells  could  produce  comparable 
quantities  of  smoke  and  soot 

Climatic  effects  have  been  studied  In  detail 
for  several  years"  to  predict  the  long-term 
consequences  and  after-effects  of  a  variety  of 
•nuclear  exchange'  scenarios.  It  is  now  appre- 
ciated that  the  climatic  aftermath  of  a  me- 
dium to  large-scale  nuclear  war  could  cause 
more  casualties  than  the  direct  effects  of  nu- 
clear explosions  These  studies  and  simula- 
tions also  have  relevance  to  the  potential 
consequences  of  a  Gulf  War 

Firstly,  soot  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
most  important  component  of  a  smoke-in- 
duced climatic  change.  Using  a  smoke  emis- 
sion factor  of  6*/.*  and  assuming  a  discharge 
comparable  to  current  output*,  fires  from 
Kuwaiti  oil  wells  could  produce  sooty  smoke 
at  about  5000  tonnes/day  (as  carbon  i 

Compared  with  nuclear  war  scenarios, 
which  variously  assume  between  15-150  Tg  of 
smoke  and  cause  global  climatic  changes, 
this  Is  not  a  high  figure.  At  this  rate  It 
would  take  three  years  to  produce  15  Tg  and. 
allowing  for  depletion,  dispersion  and  wash- 
out (all  included  in  the  computer  simula- 
tions), the  effects  are  likely  to  be  very 
localised  From  this  calculation,  it  seems 
that  a  global  eco-catastrophe  Is  Improbable 
But  regional  effects  are  less  easily  dis- 
missed Within  1000  miles  of  Kuwait  the  pall 
of  smoke  could  be  as  great  as  predicted  by 
nuclear  war  scenarios  These,  almost  with- 
out exception,  predict  failure^'  of  the  Asian 
monsoons— even  though  the  smoke  is  as- 
sumed to  have  been  generated  in  more  north- 
erly latitudes  thousands  of  miles  away  A 
prolonged    conflagration*    within    this    sen- 


■  Footnote*  »t  end  of  article 


sitlve  microclimatic  region  could  Influence 
the  onset,  duration  and  character  of  the 
monsoons. 

Failure  of  the  Asian  monsoons  is  not  an 
academic  curiosity.  Upwards  of  1000  million 
people  depend  on  these  annual  rains  for  their 
crops  and  could  face  starvation  if  they  did 
not  arrive  when  expected  Even  a  partial  fail- 
ure could  cause  more  deaths  than  the  total 
populations  of  Iraq.  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia combined.  Similarly,  even  a  few  degrees 
drop  In  day-time  temperatures  could  cause 
crop  failures  on  a  massive  scale. 

OZONE  SCAVENOINO 

Microclimatic  change  may  not  be  the  most 
serious  consequence  of  uncontrolled  burning. 
In  a  humid  climate  and  with  dispersed  burn- 
ing (as  is  the  case  for  'natural'  forest  fires), 
smoke  stays  in  the  troposphere  before  re- 
turning to  earth  as  rainfall  The  smoke  from 
a  Kuwaiti  oil  well  conflagration  could  rise  to 
a  much  greater  height  and.  because  soot  and 
NO.  gases  destroy  ozone  in  the  stratosphere, 
this  phenomenon  could  create  an  equatorial 
'ozone  hole'. 

Ozone  depletion  in  these  latitudes  would  be 
catastrophic  for  plant  and  animal  life.  With- 
out the  protection  of  stratospheric  ozone, 
more  UV  light  would  reach  the  earth  and 
many  life  forms  would  be  endangered.  Medi- 
cal researchers  have  shown  that  percentage 
increases  in  UV  light  cause  a  proven  pro  rata 
increase  in  the  Incidence  of  cancers,  cata- 
racts and  other  medical  complaints. 

poLLtrno.N 

Whereas  stratospheric  pollution  is  the 
■worst-case'  scenario,  most  of  the  smoke 
would  remain  In  the  troposphere  before  re- 
turning to  earth,  mainly  with  rainfall.  The 
composition  of  this  'acid  rain'  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  composition  of  Kuwaiti 
crude  oil  and  the  earlier  assumptions  con- 
cerning smoke  emission  factors. 

Kuwaiti  crude  oil  contains  2  44%  sulphur 
and  0.14%  nitrogen  So  the  dally  SO.,  and  NO. 
emissions  could  be  10.000  and  at  least  750  tons 
respectively.  Carbon  as  CO  would  be  com- 
parable In  output  to  the  soot  emissions  All 
these  chemicals  would  return  to  earth  even- 
tually—and could  reduce  agricultural  output 
In  the  affected  areas. 

CASUALTIES 

So.  as  with  the  studies  of  the  aftermath  of 
nuclear  war,  the  casualties  from  the  long- 
term  effects  could  exceed  those  of  the  com- 
batants, either  directly  by  the  impact  of  UV 
radiation  or  indirectly  from  the  failure  of 
crope  One  hopes  that  those  planning  the 
military  action  are  alive  to  these  possible 
long-term  effects  as  well  as  the  more  conven- 
tional military  consequences 

After  the  dust  of  war  has  settled,  it  will 
take  time  to  extinguish  any  fires.  Although 
flre-flghting  teams  already  are  on  call  to  re- 
store Kuwaiti  oil  production  tis  quickly  as 
possible.  It  seems  unlikely  that  normal'  best 
efforts  for  dealing  with  single  oil  well  fires 
win  be  adequate  to  cope  with  a  conflagration 
involving  well  head  fires  only  a  mile  apart*— 
which  will  make  reignitlon  a  very  serious 
problem. 

To  minimize  the  catAstrophe.  it  may  be 
necessary  to  act  on  the  scale  currently  ex- 
pended in  preparing  for  possible  conflict  In 
the  aftermath  of  the  Chernobyl  disaster,  hel- 
icopters were  used  to  entomb  the  reactor 
under  thousands  of  tons  of  cement  One  must 
hope  that  something  of  this  nature  already 
Is  being  planned  or.  if  not.  that  the  climatic 
simulations  have  been  conducted  and  shown 
that  my  fears  are  groundless. 
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'The  343  flowing  lOpec  Yearljook)  wells  would 
gush  faster,  the  22  artificial'  wells  would  slow  and 
some  hundreds  of  shut-In'  wells  also  could  be  fired. 
•  Basil  Butler.  .Managing  Director  of  BP,  estimated 
6-9  mouths  to  put  out  30(MOO  fires  '  This  seems  op- 
timistic It  Is  equivalent  to  12  independent  fire- 
flghting  teams  each  extinguishing  fires  at  one  a 
week— a  rate  higher  than  normally  achieved  in 
fighting  isolated  oil  well  fires 


RETIREMENT  OF  JEK' 'MK  TAHILL 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  riebident.  re- 
cently one  of  the  most  distinguished 
journalists  covering  Washington.  DC. 
and  the  Congress  chose  to  retire.  I  refer 
to  Jerome  Cahill  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Jerry's  long  and  noteworthy  career 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  was  typified  by 
a  determined  pursuit  of  facts  coupled 
with  a  strong  sense  of  fairness  and  a 
commitment  to  his  craft.  He  dem- 
onstrated an  innate  ability  to  grasp 
complex  issues  and  turn  them  into  in- 
formative and  lively  prose,  which  all 
New  Yorkers  could  enjoy. 

Covering  business  issues  for  a  New 
York  audience  is  demanding  work.  We 
are  an  informed  and  involved  public. 
Jerry  set  a  standard  for  us  by  regularly 
delving  into  areas  other  reporters 
missed  and  uncovering  important  sto- 
ries that  might  have  been  ignored. 

Whether  the  story  concerned  the 
budget,  taxes,  or  the  impact  of  Federal 
aid.  Jerry  told  us  in  clear  and  concise 
language  what  the  effect  would  be  on 
our  city  and  our  State.  He  made  a  dif- 
ference for  many  people  by  improving 
our  understanding  and  broadening  the 
public  debate.  The  young  journalists 
who  follow  him  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late the  qualities  and  character  of 
Jerry  Cahill. 

While  I  stand  here  wishing  him  all 
the  very  best  things  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. I  do  so  with  some  regret.  That 
is  because  without  his  voice,  the  public 
affairs  of  our  State  and  our  Nation  will 
be  less  enlightened. 

Mr.  President.  Godspeed  to  Jerome 
Cahill.  newspaperman 


SOVIET  AGGRKS.SION  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
third  time  in  the  last  51  years.  Moscow 
has  begun  to  implement  military  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltic  States. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
charges  d'affaires  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  in  the  face  of  the  brutal 
military  action  taken  against  the  Bal- 
tic citizens  in  recent  days. 

The  Lithuanian  Red  Cross,  which  has 
appealed  for  international  medical  as- 


sistance, reported  that,  as  of  Sunday. 
13  civilians  have  lieen  killed  and  over 
160  wounded 

Mr.  President .  e.xpectations  are  that 
the  tragedy  that  i.s  continuing  in  Lith- 
uania, will  also  he  played  out  m  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  Soviet  troop  movements 
have  occurred  in  both  republics,  and 
the  Soviet  Defense  Ministry  announced 
last  week  that  Soviet  paratroopers 
would  be  sent  there  as  well. 

As  occurred  in  Lithuania,  anti-inde- 
pendence groups  in  Latvia  and  Estonia 
.ire  threatening  to  take  over  the  demo- 
cratically elected  governments.  These 
groups,  which  include  the  local  Com- 
munist parties.  Soviet  military  organi- 
zations and  other  anti-independence  or- 
ganizations in  Latvia  and  Estonia,  do 
not  have  the  support  of  the  Latvian 
and  Estonian  people. 

Despite  the  risks,  the  Baltic  people 
and  their  governments  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  will  not  retract  their 
commitment  to  independence.  They 
are.  however,  willing  to  negotiate  the 
means  of  achieving  independence  with 
Moscow. 

Tragically.  Moscow  has  responded  to 
their  calls  for  good  faith  negotiations 
with  a  bloody  show  of  force. 

What  is  happening  in  the  Baltic 
States  is  not  an  internal  Soviet  mat- 
ter—it is  not  now.  and  never  has  been. 
Rather,  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States  in  1940.  like  Iraq's  annex- 
ation of  Kuwait,  is  a  blatant  violation 
of  international  law. 

As  such,  the  United  States  for  51 
years,  has  refused  to  recognize  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States.  In 
keeping  with  that  policy  United  States 
opposition  to  this  latest  blatant  dis- 
play of  Soviet  aggression  against  the 
Baltic  nations  must  be  absolutely 
clear. 

We  must  insist  that  the  Soviets  cease 
hostilities  against  the  Baltic  people, 
remove  their  troops  from  Baltic  facili- 
ties and  government  buildings,  and  ini- 
tiate good  faith  negotiations  with  the 
democratically  elected  Baltic  govern- 
ments. 

Until  that  occurs,  the  Soviets  cannot 
expect  to  reap  the  benefits  of  improved 
I'nited  .States-Soviet  relations. 

Specifically.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  urge  the  President  to  halt,  or 
not  proceed  further  with,  the  issuance 
of  Eximbank  Insurance  coverage  and 
credit  guarantees;  the  consideration  of 
Soviet  associate  membership  status  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank:  or  consideration  of 
lifting  restrictions  on  Soviet  borrowing 
at  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development. 

In  addition,  the  United  Stales  must 
do  everything  possible  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  democratically  elected 
Baltic  governments.  We  should  open 
closer  diplomatic  lies  with  the  Baltic 
governments  to  pave  the  way  for  offi- 
cial recognition  of  those  governments. 
We  should  redirect  the  5900  million  in 


agricultural  credit  guarantees,  re- 
cently extended  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
away  from  the  Central  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  into  the  Baltic  States  and 
other  republics  which  are  striving  to 
assert  their  independence  and  sov- 
ereignly. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  unconfirmed  reports 
that  Moscow  has  already  threatened 
republics  thai  U.S.  grain  would  be 
withheld  from  areas  not  cooperating 
with  the  Kremlin. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  should  provide  urgently  need- 
ed medical  assistance  to  the  Baltic 
governments.  And.  finally,  our  Govern- 
ment should  ask  that  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  Baltic  people  be  raised  as 
an  urgent  issue  in  the  United  Nations. 

By  using  military  force  to  assault 
the  Baltic  populations.  Moscow  is  now 
threatening  peace  throughout  the  re- 
gion and  stability  in  Europe. 

As  stated  by  the  charges  d'affaires  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia: 

The  Baltic  people  have  done  nothing  to 
warrant  the  use  of  force  against  their  na- 
tions. Despite  their  status  under  inter- 
national law  as  occupied  countries,  they  fol- 
lowed the  procedures  of  Soviet  law  in  order 
to  elect  democratic  governments.  They  have 
repeatedly  sought  to  negotiate  their  dif- 
ferences with  Moscow  through  dialogue 
They  have  pursued  their  just  aspirations  for 
independence  through  peaceful  means,  and 
have  maintained  order  and  discipline  in  the 
face  of  provocations  and  threats.  Their  at- 
tempts to  resolve  conflicts  through  reason 
and  dialogue  have  been  met  with  tanks. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Estonia  must  know 
that  the  gulf  crisis  has  not  weakened 
our  commitment  to  ihem.  and  the  So- 
viet leadership  must  have  no  doubt 
that  the  use  of  force  against  the  Baltic 
people  will  cause  grave  damage  to 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr  M.ACK  Mr  President,  we  learned 
with  anguish  of  Sunday's  tragedy  in 
Lithuania:  13  civilian  demonstrators 
were  brutally  murdered  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  President  Bush  was  right  to 
condemn  the  killing  of  these 
prodemocracy  Lithuanians  b.v  the  So- 
viet Army.  Even  as  we  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  free  world  must  not  turn  its  back 
on  the  Kremlin's  desperate  attempts  to 
douse  the  flame  of  freedom  shining  in 
Lithuania  and  the  other  independence- 
minded  republics. 

It  is  time  for  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil to  denounce  this  most  recent  use  of 
violence  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
innocent  people. 

I  have  today,  therefore,  sent  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  re- 
questing that  the  United  States  for- 
mally ask  the  Security  Council  to  take 
a  stand  for  freedom  in  Lithuania.  The 
Security  Council  was  decisive  and  clear 
in  its  resolve  against  Saddam  Husseins 


ruthless  aggression  in  Kuwait.  Now  is 
the  time  for  it  to  speak  out  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  aggression  m  Lithua- 
nia. The  Security  Council  must  also  de- 
mand that  the  democratically  elected 
Government  of  Lithuania  be  restored 
to  full  power,  and  the  Kremlin's  puppet 
party,  the  National  Salvation  Commit- 
tee, be  denounced  as  nothing  more 
than  a  cynical  front  for  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  United 
Nations  may  not  properly  consider  this 
issue  because  the  action  in  the  Soviet 
Union  was  strictly  an  internal  political 
matter.  I  cannot  agree.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Baltic  republics  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Kremlin's  attacks  against 
the  Lithuanian  people  should  inspire 
the  same  anger  we  display  whenever  a 
stronger  nation  brutally  attacks  a 
■weaker  one. 

The  United  States  should  take  other 
steps  to  let  President  Gorbachev  know 
that  we  are  deeply  concerned  he  is 
leaning  toward  a  return  to  the  repres- 
sive policies  that  have  darkened  the 
Soviet  Union's  past.  First,  President 
Bush  should  immediately  postpone  his 
planned  summit  with  Mr,  Gorbachev. 
Second,  the  United  States  must  also 
put  on  hold  its  recent  agreement  to 
provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  food 
credits.  The  United  Slates,  the  true 
beacon  of  the  free  world,  must  never 
reward  efforts  to  crush  human  beings' 
God-given  desire  to  be  free 

Within  the  next  few  days,  the  Sovi- 
ets' actions  in  Lithuania  and  the  Baltic 
republics  will  tell  the  story  behind 
their  professed  reforms.  We  will  know 
whether  Mikhail  Gorbachevs 

perestroika  merely  leads  to  retrench- 
ment and  a  return  to  aggression,  or 
signals  a  fundamental  shift  to  freedom 
and  democracy:  whether  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  change  m  principle  or  in  pub- 
lic relations. 

I  can  only  hope  that  this  weekend  s 
tragic  episode  in  'Vilnius  was  a  mis- 
taken detour  along  the  path  to  a  more 
open  Soviet  society. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.130th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  m  Leb- 
anon. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bryan  L  Without  obiection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  In  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  uF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  Mr  MITCHKLL  (for  himself.  Mr 
CRA.N8TO.S.  Mr  Daschle.  Mr  Kerry 
Mr  WiRTH,  Mr  BiNOAMAN.  Mr  Ke.n 
NEDY.  Mr  Lautenberc.  Mr  Levin 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr  Akaka.  Mr.  Bau 
cus.  Mr  Bryan.  Mr  Blrdick.  Mr 
Dixon.  Mr  durenbercer.  Mr  Gore 
Mr  Harkin.  Mr  Leahy.  Mr  Riegle 
Mr  Rockefeller.  Mr  Sarbanes.  and 

Mr.  SHELBY): 
S.  1.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  those  who  died  from  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  to  provide  for  Independ- 
ent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  retfarding  the  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  certain  herbicide  agents,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    (for    himself.    Mr 
Simon.  Mr    Pell.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr 
MrrcHELL.    Mr     Daschle.    Mr     HoL 
LINGS.   Mr    Metzenbal'm.   Mr    DoDD 
Mr.    Shelby.    Mr    Ada.ms.    Mr.    Bur 
DICK.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr    Fowler.  Mr 
RoBB.   Mr    San  FORD.   Mr    Bumpers 
Ms.     MiKiL.sKi.     Mr.     Graham.     Mr 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  2.  A  bill  to  promote  the  achievement  of 
national  education  goals,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Educational  Goals  and  an 
Academic  Report  Card  to  measure  progress 
on  the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr   Boren  (for  him- 
self,   Mr     MrrcHELL.    Mr     BYRD.    Mr 
WiRTH.  Mr   KERRY.  Mr   Sanford.  Mr 
DoDD.  Mr   DeConcini.  Mr    Bingaman. 
Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    Mr 
ADAMS,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr.  Har- 
kin)): 
S   3   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  \Sn\   to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  for  Senate 
election  campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN  (for  Mr  Bentsen 
(for  himself.  Mr  Mitchell.  Mr.  Rie- 
gle, Mr  WiRTH.  Mr  Daschle.  Mr 
Pryor,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Binga- 


man.   Mr     ADAMS,    Mr.    Kohl.    Mr. 

Gore,  and  Mr.  Kerry)): 
S  4  A  bill  to  amend  titles  IV.  V.  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  inno- 
vative child  welfare  and  family  support  serv- 
ices In  order  to  strengthen  families  and 
avoid  placement  In  foster  care,  to  promote 
the  development  of  comprehensive  substance 
abuse  programs  for  pregnant  women  and 
caretaker  relatives  with  children,  to  provide 
Improved  delivery  of  health  care  services  to 
low-income  children,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr   DODD  (for  himself.  Mr   Wirth. 

Mr    Kennedy.    Mr     Packwood.    Mr. 

Mitchell.  Mr  Jeffords.  Ms   Mikul- 

8KI.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr   Metzenbaum. 

Mr     DAmato.    Mr     DeConcini.    Mr 

Pell.   Mr.   Simon.    Mr    Adams.   Mr. 

Bradley.  Mr.  Moymhan,  Mr.  Kerry. 

Mr    INOUYE.  Mr.  Bcrdick.  Mr.  Biden. 

Mr     Rockefeller.    Mr     Gore.    Mr. 

LlEBERMAN,      Mr.      LAUTENBERG,      Mr. 

Reid,  Mr.  SARBANE.S.  Mr   Akaka,  Mr. 
Bingaman,      Mr.      Cranston.      Mr 
Daschle.  Mr  Exon.  Mr  Harkin.  Mr. 
Riegle.  and  Mr  Bryan  i: 
S.  5.  A  bill  to  grant  employees  family  tem- 
porary   medical    leave    under    certain    cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr    DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr    Simp- 
son. Mr    DOMENICE  Mr.  Murkowski. 
and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S   6    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  volunUry 
system    of   flexible    fundraising   targets   for 
Senate  elections,  to  Increase  public  disclo- 
sure of  activities  of  Senators,  to  reduce  spe- 
cial interest  Influence  in  Senate  elections,  to 
increase    competition    in    politics,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
SIMPSON): 
S  7  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  increase  competi- 
tion and  fairness  in  politics,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration 

By  Mr  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL, Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr  Warner.  Mr  Lnouye. 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr  Ford.  Mr. 
Si.MPsoN.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr  Biden. 
Mr  Bingaman.  Mr  Boren.  Mr  Brad- 
ley. Mr  Brown.  Mr  Bryan.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr  DA.mato. 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr  Gorton,  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Gras.sley.  Mr  Hatch. 
Mr.  Hel.ms.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs  Kasse- 
baum.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr  Lal-tenberg. 
Mr.  LlEBERMAN.  Mr  LOTT.  Mr. 
Luoar.  Mr  McCain.  Ms  Mikulski. 
Mr  Murkowski.  Mr  Nunn.  Mr  Pell, 
Mr  Pressler,  Mr  Pryor,  Mr  Reid, 
Mr  Riffle,  Mr  Sanford,  Mr  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr 
THUR.M0ND.  Mr  Wihth,  Mr  Akaka. 
Mr  Shelby.  Mr  Kkrrv.  Mr  Robb. 
Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
McConnell,  Mr.  DoMENIci,  and  Mr. 
Moynihan): 
S.  8  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  perform- 
ing certain  acts  under  the  internal  revenue 
laws  for  Individuals  performing  services  as 
part  of  the  Desert  Shield  operation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself   and    Mr 
SIMPSON); 
S.  9   A  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  policy 
of   the    United    States    toward   countries    in 


transition   from  communism   to  democracy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr    Simp- 
son. Mr.  Nickles.  Mr   D'Amato,  Mr 
Helms.  Mr   Cochran.  Mr    Mack.  Mr. 
Exon.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr    McConnell. 
Mr.  Dure>'bergeh.  Mr  Jeffords.  Mr 
LUGAR,  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr 
Smith.  Mr  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Rothi: 
S.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings  test 
over  a  5-year  period  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr    MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.   Mr 
Hollings.  Mr   Kasten.  Mr.  PELL.  Mr 
Hatch.  Mr   Inouye.  and  Mr   Symmb): 
S.   11.   A  bill  to  cut  Social  Security  con- 
tribution rates  and  return  Social  Security  to 
pay-as-you-go  financing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  ifor  himself.   Mr 
Inouye.  Mr  Hollings.  Mr  Gore.  Mr 
LlEBERMAN.  and  Mr   Metzenbaum): 
S    12.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  ensure  carriage 
on  cable  television  of  local  news  and  other 
programming    and    to    restore    the    right    of 
local    regulatory    authorities    to    regulate 
cable    television    rates,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  INOUYE: 
S  13  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  income 
the  gain  on  certain  sales  of  lands  subject  to 
ground  leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By    Mr     SARBANES   (for  himself.    Ms 
Mikulski.     Mr.     Warner,     and     Mr 

ROBB): 

S.  14  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr   BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr   COHEN. 
Mr.      DeConcini.      Mr.      Dodd.      Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr    Coats.   Mr    Simon.   Mr. 
LlEBERMAN.  Mr   Exon.  Mr   Sarbanes. 
Mr    Reid,   Mr    Harkin,    Mr    Bryan. 
Mr    Akaka.    Mr    Riegle.   Mr    Pell. 
Mr  ADAMS,  Mr  Packwood.  Mr  Shel- 
by.   Mr    Kerry.   Ms.    Mikuijiki,    Mr. 
Levin,    Mr    Cranston,    Mr.    McCon- 
nell,  Mr.   Boren.   and   Mr    Rocke- 
feller): 
S    15   A  bill  to  combat  violence  and  crimes 
against  women  on  the  streets  and  In  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (  for  himself.  Mr   Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr    Adams.  Mr. 
D'AMATO.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr   Simon. 
Mr       BRADLEY.      Mr       Pryor.      Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr   Heflin. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr    Moy- 
nihan.    Mr.     Cranston,     and     Mr. 
Akakai: 
S   16   A  bill  to  provide  emergency  Federal 
assistance  to  drug  emergency  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   LOTT: 
S.  17.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
Corinth    Battlefield    in    the    State    of   Mis- 
sissippi;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

By  Mr  SPECTKR 
S.  18.  A  bill  to  establish  constitutional  pro- 
cedures for  the  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty for  certain  Federal  offenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

S  19  A  bill  to  provide  expedited  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  habeas  corpus 
petitions  in  capital  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr   ROTH 

S.  20  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  evaluation  of  performance  stand- 
ards and  goals  for  expenditures  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

By  Mr    MITCHELL    for  Mr   Cranston): 
S.  21    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  lands  In  the  California  desert:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural   Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX 
S.  22.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce with  respect  to  parlmutuel  wagering 
on  greyhound  racing,  to  maintain  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  greyhound  racing  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.    DOLE   (for   Mr    Simpson   (for 
himself.   Mr    Murkowski,   Mr    Spec- 
ter.  Mr    Thurmond.   Mr    Jeffords. 
Mr.  Lautenberg.  and  Mr  Nickles)): 
S    23.    A   bill    to   amend   title   38.    United 
States  Code,  to  Index  rates  of  veterans'  dis- 
ability compensation  and  surv-iving  spouses' 
and    children's   dependency   and    indemnity 
compensation  to  automatically  increase  to 
keep   pace   with   the   cost  of   living;   to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MO'YNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Packwood.  Mr  Hkinz.  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr,   Baucus,   Mr    Durknberger.  Mr. 
Boren.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr    Riegle,  Mr 
Cranston.  Mr.  Burdick,   Mr    Dixon, 
Mr     Hollings.    Mr     Hatfield.    Mr 
Sarbanes.  Mr   Harkin.  Mr   Lott.  Mr 
Kerry.   Mr    Rkid.   Mr    .McCain.   Mr 
Akaka.   Mr    G<:)RE.   Mr    Kasten,  Mr. 
Johnston.   Mr    Lieberman.   Ms    Mi- 
kulski.  Mr    Simon.   Mr    Burns.   Mr 
Glenn.    Mr    Mack.   Mr    Helms.    Mr 
Brown.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr   Cochran. 
Mr.    Lugar.    Mr     D'Amato.    and    Mr 
Sanford): 
S  24.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  of  educational  assist- 
ance provided  to  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance 

By  Mr    MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cranston 
(for     himself.     Mr.     Packwood,     Mr. 
Metzenbaum.     Mr      Kennedy.     Mr 
Adams.  Mr   Bingaman.  Ms   Miki  lski, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr  Simon,  Mr   Akaka.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr    Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Chafee,  Mr    Cohen,  Mr    Glenn. 
Mr.   Inouye.   Mr    Kerry.   Mr    Kohl. 
Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr.  Robe,  and  Mr 
WlRTH)): 
S.  25.  A  bill  to  protect  the  reproductive 
rights  of  women,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on   Labor  and   Human   Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr     MOYNIHAN   (for   himself.    Mr 
PAC-KwrKTiD,    Mr     D'.Amato.    Mr,    Kas- 
TKN.  Mr   DeConcini.  Mr   Chafee.  and 
Mr  Lautenberg  i: 
S.  26  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  Income 
the  value  of  certain  transportation  furnished 
by  an  employer,  and   for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr   MOYNIHAN 
S    27    A  bin  entitled  the  •'Social  Security 
Funds  Management  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Lautenbeho ) 
S  28  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  remedy  the  historic 
undercount  of  the  poor  and  minorities  in  the 
decennial  census  of  population  and  to  other- 
wise improve  the  overall  accuracy  of  the 
population  data  collected  in   the  decennial 


census  by  directing  the  use  of  appropriate 
statistical  adjustment  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

By   Mr     MOYNIHAN   ifor  himself.   Mr. 
akaka.  Mr    Bradley,  and  Mr.  Hat- 
field c 
S,  29.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  permit  coverage  of  resi- 
dential drug  treatment  for  pregnant  women 
and  certain  family  mem.bers  under  the  med- 
icaid program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

By  .Mr  MOYNIHAN 
S.  30.  A  bill  to  mandate  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  National  Drug  Strategy 
and  to  provide  for  an  accounting  of  funds  de- 
voted to  its  implementation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  31,  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram to  Identify  contaminated  sediments  in 
the  Great  Lakes  and  in  coastal  waters  and  to 
restore  the  quality  of  these  sediments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 

By    Mr     DOLE    (for   himself   and    Mr 
WARNER): 
S-  32,  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension  payable  to  persons  on  the  Medal  of 
Honor  Roll,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 

By    Mr.    MOYNIHAN    ifor   himself,   Mr, 
Be,vtskn.  Mr  Pryor.  Mr,  Riegle,  Mr, 
Bradley.   Mr    DeConcini,   Mr.   Hat- 
field,     Mr,      Sanford,      and      Mr. 
Conrad  ): 
S    33.  A  bill  to  esubllsh  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  as  an  independent  agen- 
cy, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN 
S.  34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pubi:t  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  -Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

S.  35.  A  bill  entitled  '-The  Safe  Bottled 
Water  Act  of  1991  ";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

S.  36,  A  bill  entitled  the  "New  York  City 
Zebra  Mussel  Monitoring  .^ct  of  1991";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  37.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
medical  supplies  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Lithuanian  people  to  allevi- 
ate suffering  during  the  current  em.ergency: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  38,  A  bill  to  deny  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  most-favored-nation  trade  treat- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

By  Mr   ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr   Baucus, 
Mr,    Chafee,    Mr,    Lieberman.    Mr 
Durenberger.     Mr,     Bradley.     Mr 
Gore.  Mr,  Moymhan.  Mr  Leahy,  Mr 
Simon,   Mr,   Biden.   Mr    Harkin.   Mr 
Kennedy.     Mr,     Metzenbaum.     Mr 
Kerry,  Mr    Pell,  and  .Mr    Lauten 
berg  I 
S   39,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  Administration  Act.  to  the  Comm.it- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   MOYNIHAN: 
S,   40    A   bill    to   direct   the   Secretary   of 
Health  and  Hum.an  Services  to  develop  a  pro- 
totype of  a  counterfeit-resistant  Social  Se- 
curity card,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr,  SPECTER  ifor  himself,  Mr, 
Murkowski.  Mr  Simpson,  Mr  Thur- 
mond, Mr  Jeffords.  Mr,  DAmatci. 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr,  Pack- 
wood,  Mr    Shelby,  Mrs,  Kassebaum. 


Mr,  Craig.  Mr  Gramm.  Mr  Dole.  Mr 
Pressler.  Mr  Symms.  Mr  Cohen. 
Mr,  Mack,  Mr  Hollings,  Mr  Lugar, 
Mr  Cochran,  Mr  Kasten.  Mr  Coats, 
Mr  Heinz.  Mr  Bond,  Mr  Smith,  Mr. 
Durenberger.  Mr  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 

NICKLES): 

S.  41.  A  bill  to  prcvide  for  a  5  4-percent  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  compensation  for  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  mdem.nity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  .Affairs 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN 

S.  42.  A  bill  to  am.end  the  Harmonized  Tar- 
iff Schedule  of  the  United  States  tC'  clarify 
the  classification  of  linear  alkylbenzene  sul- 
fonic acid:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S.  43.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harm,onlzed  Tar- 
iff Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  change 
the  rate  of  duty  for  certain  bicycles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  44.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Im,migration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  admit  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  aliens  hold- 
ing bachelor  of  science  degrees  or  post-grad- 
uate degrees  in  natural  science,  engineering, 
or  computer  sciences:  to  the  Com;miittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     JOHNSTON     for   himself   and 
Mr,  BreaUXI: 

S,  45.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federa;  recogni- 
tion of  the  Jena  band  of  Choc  tows  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  INOU^'E 

S,  46-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sascha  G'.ade 
Weinzheimer.  Jean  Weinzheim,er  Janser. 
Doris  Alexa  Weinzheimer,  Walter  Richard 
Weinzheimer,  and  the  estate  of  Walter 
Weinzheimer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

S.  47,  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to  shrimp  flsh- 
enrjen  from  econom.ic  hardship  caused  by  the 
mandatory  use  of  turtle  excluder  devices 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, 

By  .Mr   SIMON 

S,  48  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  to  permit  the  awarding  of  minor- 
ity scholarships,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Comimittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr   STEVENS 

S,  49,  A  bill  to  establish  an  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Resources  Enhancement  Fund  and  a 
Coastal  Zone  impact  Assistance  Fund,  tc  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Comjm.erce  tc  provide 
States  and  local  governments  with  block 
grants  from,  m.one.vs  in  the  Funds,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Com.m,lttee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 

By  Mr  SYMMS  ifor  him.seif,  Mr 
Boren.  Mr  Grassley,  Mr  Heflin. 
Mr  Thur-mond.  Mr  Pryor,  Mr  Nick- 
les. Mr  Craig,  Mr  Hatch.  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr  Hel.ms,  and  Mr   Wallop): 

S.  50  A  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  estab- 
lish the  appropriate  procedures  for  assessing 
whether  or  not  regulation  m.ay  result  m  the 
taking  of  private  property,  so  as  to  avoid 
such  where  possible,  to  the  Comimiittee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

By  Mr   MOYNTHAN 

S,  51  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title  16 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mianufac- 
ture  transfer  or  importation  of  ,25  caliber.  .32 
caliber  and  9  m.illlmieter  ammunition;  to  the 
Com.mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  52.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  a  national  historic  land- 
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mark  theme  study  on  American  labor  his- 
tory; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By  Mr  DeCONCINI: 
S.  53.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  Umlta  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multlcandidate  political  commllteeB.  and  for 
Other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

By   Mr.    DeCONCINI   (for   himself  and 
Mr  McCain): 
S.  54.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Salt-Glla  Aq- 
ueduct of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  as  the 
"Fannln-McFarland  Aqueduct":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr    METZENBAUM    (for    himself. 
Mr     Kennedy.    Mr     Hatfield.    Mr 
ADAMS.    Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Bradley. 
Mr    Wellstone.  Mr    Moynihan.  Mr 
BAUCU8,  Mr    Inolye.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr  Levin.  Mr  Cranston. 
Mr     RiEGLE.    Mr     Laitenbero.    Mr 
WiRTH.  Ms    MlKULSKl.  Mr    DODD.  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr    Burdick.  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller): 
S   55    A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
prevent  discrimination   baaed   on   participa- 
tion In  labor  disputes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
By  Mr  DeCONCINI 
S.  56.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  receipt  of  hono- 
raria by  Senators:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

S.  57  A  bill  to  remove  the  study  and  rec- 
ommendation of  pay  increases  for  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Citl- 
tens'  Commission  on  Public  Service  and 
Compensation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MOYNIHAN 
S.  58  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  conservation  of  biological  diversity, 
to  support  environmental  research  and  train- 
ing necessary  for  conservation  and  sustain- 
able use  of  blotlc  natural  resources:  to  estab- 
lish mechanisms  for  carrying  out  the  na- 
tional policy  and  for  coordinating  related  ac- 
tivities: and  to  facilitate  the  collections, 
synthesis,  and  dissemination  of  Information 
necessary  for  these  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

S.  59.  A  bill  to  mandate  a  study  of  the  Im- 
pact on  International  trade  of  compliance 
with  International  environmental  agree- 
ments and  the  Justifiability  of  foreign  nation 
environment,  conservation  and  health  laws, 
and  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

S  60  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  require   States  to  develop 
plans  for  cases  where  the  placement  of  cer- 
tain children  in   foster  care  or  transitional 
independent  living  may  not  be  carried  out 
immediately:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By    Mr     MOYNIHAN    (for   himself  and 
Mr   Rieclei: 
S.  61.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  Improvements  In  the 
foster  care  maintenance  payments  program, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Danforth): 
S  62  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  require  States  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  mobile  outreach  units  to 
Identify  and  assist  mentally  111  homeless  in- 
dividuals: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr    INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Kabtenj: 


S.  63.  A  bill  to  amend  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  who  do  not 
Itemize  deductions  a  deduction  for  charl- 
Uble  In  excess  of  SlOO  per  year:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr    KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Bincaman 
(for    himself.    Mr     Pell,    and    Mr. 

MITCHELL)): 
S.  64.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on  a  Longer 
School  Year,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By    Mr.    NICKLES    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BOREN.     Mr.     MCCONNELL.     Mr.     REID, 

Mr    GRAS8LEY,   Mr.    Mack,   and   Mr 

MLRKOWSKIi: 

S.  65   A  bill  to  make  the  65  mlles-per-hour 
speed    limit   demonstration    project    perma- 
nent and  available  to  any  State:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  INOUYE: 
S  66.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  make  certain  grad- 
uate programs  in  clinical  psychology  eligible 
to  participate  In  various  health  professions 
loan  programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr    THURMOND  (for  himself.   Mr 
HELMS,  and  Mr.  Grassley) 
S  67   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code   of   1966   to   provide    that   service    per- 
formed   for    an    elementary    or    secondary 
school  operated  primarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses is  exempt  from  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr 
iNOirVE.  and  Mr  SHELBY  i: 
S  68.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
chiropractors  as  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  chiropractic 
care,  and  to  amend  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  special  pay  for  chiropractic 
officers  In  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Coats  ): 
S  69  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  release  the  restrictions, 
requirements,  and  conditions  Imposed  In 
connection  with  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  to  the  city  of  Gary.  Indiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation 

By  Mr  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
AKAKA): 
S  70  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  specify  that  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  may  provide  the  serv- 
ices of  clinical  social  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr  INOUYE; 
S.  71.  A  bill  to  allow  the  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological     examinations     required      under 
chapter  313  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  offenders  with  mental  disease  or 
defect  to  be  conducted  by  a  clinical  social 
worker:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   BAUCUS 
S    72.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  land  on 
the  Kootenai  and  Lolo  National  Forests  in 
Montana    as    wilderness,    to    release    other 
lands  on  those  forests  for  multiple  use  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr   INOUYE: 
S.   73.    A   bill   to   amend   title   10.   United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  Nurse  officers  from 
the      computation      of     authorized      grade 
strength:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  74   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966  to  provide  a  credit  for  the  pur- 


chase of  child  restraint  systems  used  In 
motor  vehicles:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr    INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
AKAKA): 
S.  75.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  ensure  that  social  work  stu- 
dents  are    eligible    for    support    under    the 
Health  Careers  Opportunity  Program  in  title 
VU.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labtir  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr  INOUYE 
S.  76.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  esubllsh  a  psychol- 
ogy  jxjst-doctoral    fellowship  program,   and 
for  other   purposes,    to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr  HELMS 
S.  77    A  bill   to  restore  the  right  of  vol- 
untary prayer  in  public  schools  and  to  pro- 
mote the  separation  of  powers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr   DOMENICI; 
S    78.   A  bill   to  provide  a  54   percent  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  compensation  for  vet- 
erans with  ser\'ice-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr  INOUYE: 
S.   79.   A  bill   to  reinstate  an  oil   and  gas 
lease:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources 

By  Mr  LOTT 
S  80.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  mili- 
tary park  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of 
Corinth  in  the  State  of  Mississippi:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  81.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  earnings  test 
for  individuals  who  have  attained  retirement 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  SHELBY: 
S.  82  A  bill  to  allow  penalty-free  with- 
drawals from  retirement  plans  by  Individuals 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr  SYMMS: 
S  83.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  Income 
payments  made  by  public  utilities  to  cus- 
tomers to  subsidize  the  cost  of  energy  and 
water  conservation  services  and  measures:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr  DURENBERGER 
S  84  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  establishment  of 
a  credit  for  the  cost  of  long-term  health  care 
insurance,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

S  85.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  income 
amounts  withdrawn  from  individual  retire- 
ment plans  for  payment  of  long-term  health 
care  insurance  premiums:  to  the  Committ<je 
on  Finance. 

S.  86.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  uniform  Federal  tax 
treatment  for  employer-provided  health  care 
benefits  for  retired  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  87.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966  to  provide  for  establishment  of. 
and  a  credit  for  contributions  to.  long-term 
health  care  savings  accounts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr  PRYOH.  Mr  Packwood.  Mr  Dole. 
Mr.  Baucis.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr  Moy- 
nihan.  Mr    Heinz.    Mr.    Symms.   Mr. 


H. >TH,  Mr   Grassley.  Mr,  Cohen.  Mr 
Sankord.   Mr    LiGAR,   Mr.   BURDICK. 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr  Cochran  ): 
S.  88.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
C(5de  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  deduc- 
tion for  health  insurance  costs  for  self-em- 
ployed individuals:  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 

D&nC6. 

By   .M:     DURENBERGER   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pkyor.  Mr,  Packwood.  Mr.  Bau- 
CL'S,    Mr     Hkinz     Mr     Symms.    Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr  Birdick.  and  Mr  Lugari: 
S.  89.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  permanently  increase  the  de- 
ductible health  insurance  costs  for  self-em- 
ployed Individuals:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr    DOMENICI   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Boren.  and  Mr   Symmsi: 
S.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  meet  the  growing  challenge  of 
America's  infrastructure  needs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr  DOMENICI: 
S  91.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
congressional  campaign  financing  reform  to 
encourage  grassroots  campaign  giving,  less- 
en the  role  of  special  economic  interests, 
prohibit  the  use  of  soft  money,  discourage 
candidate  expenditures  of  personal  wealth, 
and  otherwise  restore  greater  competitive 
balance  to  the  congressional  electoral  proc- 
ess: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  92.   A  bill   to  authorize  multiyear  con- 
tracts   in    providing    small    community    air 
service:    to    the   Committee   on   Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  93.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway 
bridge  demonstration  project  to  improve  the 
flow  of  traffic  between  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  94.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway 
bridge  demonstration  project  to  Improve  the 
flow  of  traffic  between  the  States  of  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  95  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  dem- 
onstration project  to  improve  traffic  safety 
In  South  Dakota:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works 

S.  96.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  carry  out  a  highway  and 
bridge  demonstration  project  to  improve 
traffic  safety  in  South  Dakota:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  97.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  Increase  the  minimum  established 
prices  used  to  calculate  deficiency  payments 
for  the  1991  through  1995  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry 

S  98  A  bill  Ui  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Author- 
ization Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, 

S  99,  A  bill  to  reduce  the  pay  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  certain  Executive  Officers 
corresponding  to  the  percentage  reduction  of 
the  pa.v  of  Federal  employees  who  are  fur- 
loughed  or  otherwise  have  a  reduction  of  pay 
resulting  from  a  sequestration  order:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

By  Mr  SANFORD  ifor  himself.  Mr 
Pell.  Mr  Dodd,  Mr  Lugar.  .Mr 
Kerry,  Mr  McCain.  Mr  LE.^HY.  Mr 
Warner.   Mr    Biden,  Mr    Robb.   Mr 


MOYNIHAN.  Mr  GRAHA.M.  Mr  Harkin. 
Mr,  McCoNNELL.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr,  Durenberger,  Mr, 
WiRTH.  Mr  Murkowsk:.  Mr.  Kohl. 
Mr,    Levin.   Mr.   Bingaman.   and  Mr. 

CRANSTON): 

S.  100.  A  bill  to  set  forth  United  States  pol- 
icy toward  Central  America  and  to  assist  the 
economic  recovery  and  development  of  that 
region;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By    Mr.    SANFORD    ifor    himself.    Mr. 
RoBB.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr,  Moy- 
nihan, Mr.   Fowler.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr, 
DoDD,  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Graham.   Mr 
Riegle.  and  Mr.  Conrad  i; 
S.  101.  A  bill  to  mandate  a  balanced  budg- 
et, to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  to  protect  retirement  funds,  to 
require  honest  budgetary  accounting,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Au- 
gust 4.    1977.   with   instructions   that  if  one 
Committee  reports,  the  other  committee  has 
thirty  days  to  report  or  to  be  discharged. 

By     Mr      COHEN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
'akak.a.  Mr    BOREN.  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr. 
C(X-hran.    Mr.    Grassley.    Mr.   Hat- 
field. Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  LOTT.  and 
Mr.  Shelby  I; 
S.  102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  High- 
er Education   Act  of  1965  to  allow  resident 
physicians   to   defer  repayment  of  title   IV 
student  loans   while  completing  accredited 
resident  training  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  103.  A  bill  to  entitled  the  "Corps  of  En- 
gineers Mitigation  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
amounts  paid  by  a  physician  as  principal  and 
interest  on  student  loans  if  the  physician 
agrees  to  practice  medicine  for  2  years  in  a 
rural  community:  tj]  the  Committee  on  Fi- 

ri3.IlC6 

By    Mr.    D'AMATO    (for   himself.    Mr 
Dole.  Mr   DeConcini.  Mr  Thurmond. 
Mr.     McCoNNELL.    Mr.    Helms.    Mr. 
LoTT.  Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Domenicii: 
S.  105.  A  bill  entitled  the  "The  Drug  King- 
pin Death  Penalty  Act";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    CRAIG    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Symms  ): 
S.  106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resource? 

By  Mr,  GR.MiAM  :  for  himself.  Ms.  Ml- 
KULSKl. Mr    AK.'iKA.  Mr    SHELBY,  and 
Mr.  Mack 
S.  107.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation    for    veterans    with    service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency  and   indemnity    compensation    for   the 
survivors  of  certain  disabled  veterans:  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  108,  A  bill  to  make  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  Mount  Rushmore  Commemora- 
tive Coin  Act  to  conform  to  the  intent  of 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr    MURKOWSKI  ifor  hi.mself,  Mr 
Stevens.  Mr    Helms.  Mr    Garn,  Mr 
Symms.  and  Mr,  Nickles; 
S    109    A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Land? 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  authorize  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  lease,  in  an  expeditious  and 
environmentally   sound   manner,    the   public 
lands  within  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  North 


Slope  of  Alaska  for  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
development,  and  production;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  INOl-^'E: 
S,  no,  A  bill  to  remove  certain  barriers  to 
the  free  exercise  of.  and  to  ensure  equal  re- 
spect for,  and  treatment  of,  traditional  reli- 
gious practices  by  Indians,  Alaska  Native 
and  Native  Hawaiians:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs, 

By  Mr  THURMOND 
S.  111.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  May  :99"i  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  INOL^'E: 
S.  112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service    Act    to    permit    the    Secretary    of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  certain 
grants  to  Native  Hawaiin  health  centers:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

By  Mr,  BIDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
THURMOND): 
S.  113.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stated  Code,  to  increase  the  term  of  Im- 
prisonment for  offenses  involving  driving 
while  intoxicated  when  a  minor  is  present  in 
the  vehicle:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  INOL"ir'E; 
S.  114.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  issuance  of  a 
prisoner-of-war  medal  to  civilian  em.ployees 
for  the  Federal  Government  who  are  forcibly 
detained  or  interned  by  an  enemy  govern- 
ment or  a  hostile  force  under  wartime  condi- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

S.  115.  A  bill  to  restore  the  traditional  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterar.s  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  disabled 
former  prisoners  of  war  to  use  Department  of 
Defense  commissary  stores  and  post  and  base 
exchanges:  to  the  Committee  or.  Anr.ed 
Services. 

S.  117.  A  bill  to  authorize  reduced  postage 
rates  for  certain  mail  matter  sent  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

S.  118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  totally  disabled  as 
the  result  of  a  service-connected  disability 
to  travel  on  military  aircraft  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  extent  as  retired  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  entitled  to  travel  on 
such  aircraft:  to  the  Commiittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  119.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fame  Pohily 
Mateo  Angeles:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S,  120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
Bostock;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S-  121,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms. 
Kinisimere  Fonua  Suschmgg.  sons.  Georg 
Cagilaba  Suschmgg  and  Dariush  Anthony 
Suschmgg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

S,  122,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manvic  Neri 
and  Miyoshi  Neri:  to  the  Comm.ittee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

S,  123,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Susan  Ret)o;a 
Cardenas:  to  the  Comimittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

S  124  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  Maio 
Fernandez:  to  the  Comim.ittee  on  the  jL>dici- 
arv 

Mr   ."iKAKA: 

A  bill  to  deem,  the  strat,egic  Target 
prograjTi  conducted  at  Kaaa:,  Ha- 
be  a  major  Federal  action  for  the 


By 
S    125, 
System 
wail,   to 


purposes  of  the  National  Environmental  Pel- 
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ley  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  EXON: 

S.  126.  A  bill  to  exempt  section  721  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  from  termi- 
nation; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MFTCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cranston. 
(for  himself,  Mr  DeConcini,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. Mr  BoREN.  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr  Bryan.  Mr.  Shelby,  and 
Mr.  PelD) 

S.  127.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  for  the 
survivors  of  certain  disabled  veterans;  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Im- 
prove veterans'  compensation,  health-care, 
education,  housing,  and  Insurance  programs; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs 

By  Mr  KERRY  ifor  himself,  Mr.  BIDEN. 
and  Mr   Bradley  i: 

S  128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  vo  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandldate  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr   CRANSTON): 

S.  129.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  value  of  certain  transportation  fur- 
nished by  an  employer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER 

S  130  A  bin  to  amend  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act  to  prescribe  that 
no  State  may  allow  a  low-level  radioactive 
waste  facility  to  be  constructed  within  50 
miles  of  another  State's  border  without  the 
approval  of  that  State's  legislature  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

S.  131  A  bill  to  allow  a  host  compacting 
State  to  contract  with  another  compact  for 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  132  A  bill  to  amend  the  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Policy  Act  to  require  com- 
pact states  transporting  waste  to  a  com- 
pact's disposal  facility  to  use  routes  within 
that  compact;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr  THURMOND: 

S  133  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehensive 
reforms  and  to  achieve  greater  equity  in  the 
compensation  of  attorneys  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral statute  in  civil  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings In  which  the  United  States,  or 
State  or  local  government.  Is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr   BiDEN): 

S  134  A  bill  to  establish  a  United  States 
Marshals  association;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  THURMOND 

S.  136.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  justice  or 
Judge  convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  sus- 
pended from  office  without  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr 

BlNGAMAN): 

S    136    A  bill  to  extend  public  land  order 
6403   relating    to   the    Waste   Isolation   Pilot 
Plant,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr   .MOYNIHAN 

S  137  A  bill  to  direct  the  payment  of 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 


of  damage  caused  to  the  vessel  "Iver  Chaser  " 
arising  out  of  the  mining  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  Nicaragua;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  DASCHLE 
S.  138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  allow  a   deduction   for 
travel   expenses  of  certain   loggers;   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent,  and  to 
increase  to  100  percent,  the  deduction  of  self- 
employed  individuals  for  health  Insurance 
costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Do- 
.MENici.  Mr  BiNCAMAN.  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.     Baucus.     Mr      Reid,    and     Mr 

BRYAN): 

S.  140  A  bill  to  increase  Federal  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Packwood): 
S.  141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy  tax  credits  through  1996;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr    THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr    Simpson,  Mr.  Grassley, 

Mr  Sym.ms  and  Mr  Hel.ms): 

S.  142.  A  bill  to  redefine    "extortion"  for 

purposes  of  the  Hobbs  Act:  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,   Mr.   Simpson.   Mr.   Packwood, 
Mr.    Cochran,    Mr     Domenici.    Mr 
MuRKOwsKi.  Mr   Roth,  and  Mr   Hat- 
field): 
S.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  reduce  special  inter- 
est Influence  on  elections,  to  increase  com- 
petition   in    politics,    to    reduce    campaign 
costs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By     Mr.     McCAIN     (for     himself.     Mr 

DeConcini.  and  Mr  Bradley); 

S.   144    A  bill  to  protect  the  natural  and 

cultural  resources  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and 

Glen  Canyon;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  145.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  compensa- 
tion for  private  bankruptcy  trustees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  146  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  to  clarify  the  remedial  Juris- 
diction of  inferior  Federal  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr 
Hatch.   Mr    DeConcini.   Mr.   Grass- 
ley.  Mr   D'Amato.  Mr   Simpson.  Mr 
Domenici.    Mr     Boren.    Mr    Gramm. 
Mr.  RtiD.  Mr    McCain,  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr      LoTT,     Mr.     McConnell.     Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Smith): 
S.   147.   A  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence 
of  death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr 
Hatth.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr  Domenici.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr 
Gramm.  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr    Nick- 

LE8) 

S.  148.  A  bill  to  reform  procedures  for  col- 
lateral review  of  criminal  judgments,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  THURMOND: 

S.  149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  habeas  corpus 


procedures  In  capital  cases;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr    MOYNIHAN   (for   himself.   Mr 
Danforth,    Mr    BoREN.    Mr    Chafee. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr    Heinz.  .Mr    Daschle. 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr   Kerry.  Mr   Kastt:n. 
and  Mr   Sanfordi: 
S.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  generally  treat  bonds  Is- 
sued for  section  501(t)(3)  organizations  In  a 
manner  similar  to  government  bonds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

By   Mr    THrK.MOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr   DeConcini.  Mr  Domenici. 
Mr  Helms.  Mr  D'Amato.  Mr  Grass- 
ley.   Mr    Gramm,    Mr.    McCain,    Mr 
NiCKLES,  and  Mr.  McCONNELL): 
S.  151.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit  the 
application  of  the  exclusionary  rule;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  S4,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By     Mr.     COATS     (for     himself,     Mr 
McConnell,  Mr    Boren,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici.   Mr.    Grassley.    Mr.    Ford.    Mr. 
Burns,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  153.  A  bill  to  authorize  States  to  regu- 
late certain  solid  waste:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
By  Mr  NICKLES: 
S.  1.54    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal,  Code 
of  1986  to  Impose  a  fee  on  the  Importation  of 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  eliminate  Intangible 
Drilling  Costs  as  Preference  Items  in  the  Al- 
ternative Minimum  Tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By  Mr  MITCHELL  (for  Mr  CRANSTON 
(for  himself  and  Mr  Kennedy i): 
S.  156.  A  bill  to  reform  the  international 
military  education  and  training  (IMET)  pro- 
gram so  as  to  empower  civilians  in  the  over- 
sight and  management  of  foreign  militaries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

By  Mr  RIEGLE: 
S.  157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  waive  the  late  enroll- 
ment penalty  under  Medicare  f»art  B  for  any 
disabled  Individual  who  was  covered  under 
his  own  or  his  spouse's  private  employment- 
related  health  insurance,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S  158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger  Eric 
Lord;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  159.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Erica 
Bartski;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCAIN 
S.  160  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  individuals  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 

By  Mr.   INOUITE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AKAKA): 
S.  161.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVm  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
nurse  practitioner  or  clinical  nurse  special- 
ist services  are  covered  under  part  B  of  Medi- 
care and  are  a  mandatory  benefit  under  Med- 
icaid; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  INOUYE 
S.  162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act  to   permit  schools  offering  de- 
grees in   social   work   to  obtain   grants  for 
training  projects  in  geriatrics,  and  for  other 
purposes,   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


By  Mr  MOYNIHAN 
S    163    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  energy  management  improve- 
ment  of  Federal   buildings,   the  acquisition 
and    financing   of   public    buildings,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works 
By  Mr  INOUYE 
S.   164    A  bill   to  require  that  Imports  of 
fresh  papaya  meet  all  the  requirements  Im- 
posed on  domestic  fresh  papaya;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

By  Mr  HOLLINGS: 
S.  165.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Legislative  Line 
Item   Veto   Separate   Enrollment   Authority 
Act";  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr  INOU'YE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
AKAKA): 
S.  166  A  bill  to  amend  the  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  to  ilarlfy  the  period  of  time  for 
which  unemployment  assistance  is  available 
in  cases  of  major  disast.ers.  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By     -Mr      RIEGLE     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Chafee.   Mr    Mitchell.   Mr.   Duren- 
kerger.    Mr     Pell.    Mr,    Dankorth. 
Mr.    Sasser.    Mr.    Pryor.    Mr    Reid. 
Mr   Levin.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr  Sarbanes. 
Mr  McCain,  Mr   Shelby.  Mr  Cohen. 
Mr     MoYNiHAN.    Mr     Daschle.    Mr 
D  AMATo.      Mr       .McConnell.      Mr 
LIEBER.MAN,     Mr      Laitenberg.     Mr 
Leahy.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr  Sanford.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Blrdick.  Mr    Akaka.  Mr. 
CocHHAS.  Mr   Gorton,  Mr    Stevens. 
Mr      PRESSLER.     Mr      Graham.     Mr 
Grassley.  Mr.  Thurmond.  .Mr  Gore. 
Mr     Cranston.    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr. 
Bond.  Mr   Harkin.  and  Mr   Bryani: 
S.  167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code    of    1986    to    permanently    extend 
qualified  mortgage  bonds;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By  Mr    CONRAD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burdick): 
S     168.    A   bill    to   implement   certain   rec- 
ommendations  of  the   Garrison   Unit   Joint 
Tribal    Advisory    Committee    regarding    the 
entitlement   of  the  Three   Affiliated   Tribes 
and  the  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  to  additional   fi- 
nancial compensation  for  the  taking  of  res- 
ervation  lands  for  the  site  of  the  Garrison 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr   HOLLINGS: 
S    169   A  bill  entitled  the  ■'Deficit  and  Debt 
Reiiuctlon  Act  of  1991'.  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

By  Mr  THURMOND; 
S  170,  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  any  person  who  is 
being  compensated  for  lobbying  the  Federal 
Government  from  being  paid  on  a  contin- 
gency fee  basis,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  ROTH 
S.  171,  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  optional  early 
retirement  program  for  Federal  Government 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Burdick  ) 
S,  172,  A  bill  to  amend  the  US,  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  a  minimum  annual 
payment  to  municipalities  for  providing 
services  and  facilities  to  Indian  assisted  pub- 
lic housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 


By    Mr,    HOLLINGS    (for    himself.    Mr, 
Danforth.  Mr,  Breaux.  Mr  Stevens. 
Mr,  Burns.  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr  Coch- 
ran i: 
S   113.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Telephone 
Companies  to  conduct  research  on.  design, 
and  manufacture  telecommunications  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr    SPECTER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Heinz  ): 
S.  174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal   Act   (42   use    6901   et   seq.i.   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  BINGAMAN 
S.  175,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  to  improve  pro- 
cedures   for    the    implementation    of    State 
compacts    providing    for   the    establishment 
and  operation  of  regional  disposal  facilities 
for  municipal  and  industrial  solid  waste,  and 
for  other  purposes,  tci  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works, 
By  Mr  INOUYE 
S,    176,    .K   bill    to   amend    title   38.   United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
incentive  special  pay  to  Department  of  \'et- 
erans  Affairs  psychologists  who  obtain  cer- 
tain board  certification  in  a  professional  spe- 
cialty;  to  the   Committee  on   Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  177.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1086  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment under  the  CHAMPUS  FTogram  of  cer- 
tain health  care  expenses  incurred  by  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed ser\'ices  and  their  dependents  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  are  not  payable 
under  Medicare,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

S.  178.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
health  care  professionals  to  the  positions  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Air  Force:  to  the  Committee 
on  .^rmed  Services. 

S.  179.  A  bill  to  increase  the  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  administer- 
ing section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  INOU'i'E  (for  himself  and  Mr 

AKAKA I 

S.  180,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  to  provide  coverage  for  serv- 
ices of  registered  nurses  as  assistants  at  sur- 
gery; to  the  Comjmittee  on  Finance 
By  Mr  INOUHi'E; 

S,  181,  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  claims 
of  certain  Filipinos  that  they  performed 
military  service  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  "during  World  War  11;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services, 

S.  182  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  jurisdiction,  ap- 
prehension, and  detention  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  certain  civilians  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Com.mittee  on  Armed  Ser\-ices 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  183,  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  fair  competition 
between  the  private  sector  and  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  184.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  violation  of  right 
secured  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  perform  an  abortion  with 
knowledge  that  such  abortion  is  being  per- 


formed solely  because  of  the  gender  of  the 
fetus,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S  185  A  bill  to  control  the  spread  of  AIDS. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

S,  186  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  permit  ftimiiiy  plan- 
ning projects  to  offer  adoption  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

S-  187  A  bill  to  protect  the  lives  of  unborn 
humian  beings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

By  Mr    THL'RMOND  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN.  and  Mr,  Kennedy; 

S,  186  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  terms  of 
imprisonment  and  supervised  release  follow- 
ing revocation  of  a  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  THURMOND  ifor  himself,  and 
Mr,  Biden) 

S  189  A  bill  to  amiend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  protection  of  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Comm.ittee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr   GRAHAM  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 

AKAKA  s; 

S  190,  A  bill  tc  amend  3104  of  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  perm.it  veterans  who  have 
a  service-connected  disability  and  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  re- 
ceive compensation,  without  reduction,  con- 
currently with  retired  pay  reduced  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  the  disability  rating  of 
such  veteran;  tC'  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
.\f  fairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND; 
S.  191    A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  National  Association  of  Women  Veter- 
ans. Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv'. 
By   Mr    THl'RMOND     for  himself,   Mr 
DeConcini.      Mr       Grassley.      Mr. 
McConnell.  and  Mr  Coats- 
S    192,  A  bill  to  provide  crim.inal  penalties 
for  the  mailing  of  unsolicited  sexually  ori- 
ented   advertisements,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Commiittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   McCAIN 
S.  193,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  certain    Medicare    catastrophic    benefits. 
plus  addition  of  colon  cancer  screening  bene- 
fit: to  the  Comimittee  on  Finance 

By  Mr  McCAIN  ifor  himself.  Mr  Mack. 
Mr      MCKLES.     Mr      D  AMATO.     Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr    Cochran.  Mr    Grassley. 
Mr    Heflin,  Mr    Kasten.  Mr    Lugar. 
Mr.  McConnell.  Mr    Pressler.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr    Shelby.  Mr   Simpson.  Mr 
Symms.  Mr   Thurmond.  Mr   Warner. 
Mr    Coats.  Mr,  Gorton.  Mr,  Burns. 
Mr    D'urenberger.    Mr.   Craig.   Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr    Brown.  Mr    Stevens. 
and  Mr  Gramm); 
S   194,  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  elim.inate  the  earnings  test 
for  individuals  who  have  attained  retirem.ent 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr   PRESSLER 
S,  195,  A  bill  to  reform  the  tort  law  doc- 
trine of  joint  and  several   liability;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr  Dole.  Mr  Exon.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr  Lugar.  Mr  McConnell. 
Mr  Wallop.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Bond.  Mr  Mack,  Mr  Smith, 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr  Warner.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr  Roth.  Mr  Helms, 
Mr  Garn.  Mr  Chafee,  Mr  Sti-mms. 
Mr  Lott.  Mr  Kasten.  Mr  Brown. 
Mr.  Craig.  Mr    Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
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S.  196.  A  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  budget  authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4.  19T7.  with  In- 
structions that  If  one  committee  reports,  the 
other  committee  have  30  days  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By  Mr    McCONNELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rockefeller.    Mr.    Ford,    and    Mr. 

COATS): 

S  197.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  Impose  fees  In  connection  with 
solid  waste  treated  or  disposed  of  in  such 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Cranston  >: 
S.  198.  A  bill  to  modernize  United  SUtes 
circulating  coin  designs,  of  which  one  re- 
verse will  have  a  theme  of  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Bill  of  RighW;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MITCHKLL  (for  Mr.  GLENN  (for 
himself  and  Mr  McCain)) 
S.  199  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  Income  the 
compensation  received  for  active  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  a  dangerous  foreign  area:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr    PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr    HoL- 
LlNoa,    Mr     RiEOLE,    Mr.    ElXON,    Mr. 
Boren,   Mr.   BuMrKRs,   Mr    Bl-rdick. 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran,  Mr.    Fowler,   and   Mr    Duren- 
beroeri; 
S.  200.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code   of    1986   to    exclude    small    trans- 
actions from  broker  reporting  requirements, 
and  to  make  certain  clarifications  relating 
to  such  requirements,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

By  Mr  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
WlRTH); 
S  201  A  bill  to  respond  to  the  global  envi- 
ronment degradation  brought  on  by  human 
activities  by  reversing  the  trends  that  are 
presently  altering  or  destroying  vast  por- 
tions of  the  biosphere,  and  to  ensure  that 
United  States  policies  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  world  environment  from  future 
degradation,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  COCHRAN: 
S.  202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Ijibor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  from  such 
act  certain  Individuals  involved  in  model 
garment  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr  MITCHELL  (for  Mr  Glenn  (for 
himself  and  Mr  McCain)): 
S.  203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periods  of  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  In  connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield  to  be  disregarded  in  determining  the 
time  for  performing  certain  acts  required  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

S.  204  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain  recalled 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
serve  In  the  highest  grade  previously  held 
while  on  active  duty,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S  206  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  treatment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  former  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for 
payment  of  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  service,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs 


By  Mr  McCONNELL: 
S.  206  A  bill  to  make  available  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  a  6^mile-per-hour  speed  limit  on 
certain  qualifying  highways  in  any  SUte;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
DODD,  and  Mr.  HEINE): 
S  207  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission,  to 
curb  abuses  in  the  making  of  trades  and  the 
execution  of  orders  at  designated  contract 
markets,  to  provide  greater  representation 
of  the  public  interest  in  the  governance  of 
such  contract  markets,  to  enhance  the  integ- 
rity of  the  United  States  financial  markets 
by  providing  for  Federal  oversight  of  mar- 
gins on  stock  index  futures,  clarifying  juris- 
diction over  innovative  financial  products 
and  providing  mechanisms  for  addressing 
intermarket  issues,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr  RIEGLE: 
S.  206.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  programs  to  Identify  and  aid  Indi- 
viduals who  have  been  exposed  to  the  drug 
diethylstllbestrol  (DES),  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  209  A  bill  to  designate  certain  rivers  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  as  components  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr  Akaka, 
Mr  Bai'CUS,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr  Biden, 
Mr  BiNOAMAN,  Mr  Bradley,  Mr. 
Bi'RDicK,  Mr.  Chaeee,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr 
Conrad,  Mr  Cranston,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr  Direnbercer, 
Mr  Gore,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr  Hatfield, 
Mr  HoLLiNOs.  Mr.  Inoiye.  Mr  Jef- 
fords, Mrs.  Kassebalm,  Mr  Kerry, 
Mr      Kohl.     Mr      Laltenberg.     Mr. 

LEAHY,     Mr      LlEBERMAN,     Mr      LEVIN, 

Mr    Metzenbavm,  Ms    Mikllski,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr    Moynihan,  Mr    Pell, 
Mr.      RiEGLE,      Mr       SaRBANF.s,      Mr 
Simon,  Mr   Specter,  Mr   Wirth,  Mr 
Rockefeller.  Mr  Glenn.  Mr   Dodd, 
Mr    Graha.m,  Mr    Heinz,   Mr    Robb. 
and  Mr   WellstonE) 
S.J    Res    3   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  women 
and  men;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SPECTER: 
S.J    Res-  4    Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  authorize  the 
President  to  exercise  a  line-Item  veto  over 
individual    Items   of   appropriation;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J  Res.  5  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  a 
Federal  balanced  budget  and  tax  limitation; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  JOHNSTON; 
S  J  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  year  1992  as  the  "Year  of  the  Wetlands"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.   DeCONCINI    (for   himself.    Mr 

Thurmond.     Mr      Hatch,     and     Mr 

Grassley): 

S.J    Res    7    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  a 

Federal  balanced  budget;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J    Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the   President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 


ignating each  of  the  weeks  beginning  on  No- 
vember 24.  1991.  and  November  22.  1992.  as 
•National  Family  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    THURMOND  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Hatch.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr    Nickles. 

Mr      Helms.     Mr      DeConcini.     Mr 

Symms,   Mr    Roth.   Mr    McConnell. 

Mr    Gramm.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr    Garn. 

Mr.    Wallop.    Mr     Prf^sler.    Mr. 

Bi'RNS,   Mr    D'Amato,   Mr    Stevens. 

Mr.    Bond.    Mr    Craig.   Mr    Kasten. 

Mr.  LuGAR.  and  Mr  Johnston): 

S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to  a 

Federal  balanced  budget;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  .Judiciary 

By  Mr  SANFORD: 
S.J  Res.  10  Joint  resolution  declaring  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  military  force  be 
used  against  Iraq  only  as  a  last  resort  and 
then  only  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr  Thur- 
mond.   Mr     Dole.    Mr     Helms,    Mr 
Coats,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr   Craig,  Mr 
Brown,   Mr.   Smith,   Mr    Burns,   Mr. 
McCain,  Mr    Bond,  Mr    Kasten,  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr  Lugar) 
S.J    Res.  11    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  grant  the  President  line-item 
veto  authority;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr    DeCONCINI   (for  himself  and 
Mr  Symms ) 
S  J    Res.  12    Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  congres- 
sional terms;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DeConcini); 
S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  removal 
of  offensive  sexual  material  for  television 
broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,   Mr 
Nickles,  Mr  McCain,  Mr  Helms,  Mr 
Grassley.  and  Mr.  Bkown): 
S.J.  Res    14.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States   to  allow    the   President   to   veto 
items  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Symms,    Mr     McConnell,    and    Mr. 
Helms): 
S.J    Res.  15   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  voluntary  school  pray- 
er; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  THURMOND 
S  J.  Res.   16    Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  21-27,   1991,  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week",  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J  Res.  17  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr   SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr  Hatch.  Mr 
Heflin,  Mr  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Grass- 
ley): 
S.J   Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  relating  to  a 
Federal  balanced  budget;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  HEFLIN: 
S  J    Res   19.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    altering 
Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  ADAMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Harkin  ): 
S.J.  Res.  20  Joint  resolution  providing 
Statutory  authorization  for  United  States 
participation  in  multilateral  efforts  to  re- 
store the  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  and  to  deter 
and.  if  necessary,  defend  against  further 
Iraqi  aggression,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SASSER  ifor  himself,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr  Riegle, 
Mr    Wirth.  Mr.  Bingaman.  and  Mr. 

GoBE): 
S.J  Res  21.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  utilize  the  statis- 
tical correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1990  Census;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr  INOU^'E: 

S.J.  Res  22.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
certain  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
certain  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
ceruln  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

S.J  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
ceruin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
cerUin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
cerUin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J  Res  28.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
ceruin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
ceruln  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  cf  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J  Res  30  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
ceruin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J  Res  31  ,Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
ceruin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Ad,  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
ceruin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commiss.on  Act.  1920.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J  Res  33  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
cerUin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S,J  Res  34  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
ceruin  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920,  to  the  Commil- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


By    Mr,    HOLLINOS    ifor    himself.    Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr,  DeConcini.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.   Shelby.   Mr.   Burdick,  and  Mr 
Sanfordi- 
S.J.  Res   35.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  relative  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures  intended   to  affect  congressional 
and  Presidential  elections;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PRESSLER: 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  months  of  November  1991,  and  November 

1992,     as     "National     Alzheimer's     Disease 

Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  followinir  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  lor  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  INOUY'E: 

S.  Res.  13.  Resolution  to  refer  S.  46.  enti- 
tled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sascha  Glade 
Weinzheimer  Jansen.  Doris  Alexa 
Weinzheimer.  Walter  Richard  Weinzheimer, 
and  the  esute  of  Walter  Weinzheimer  "  to 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for 
a  report  thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Daschle 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr 
BiNGAM.'^N,  Mr.  Kennedy 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Levin 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Akaka, 
Baucus.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr. 
DICK.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr 
berger,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

BUR- 
DCREN- 

Harkin. 


Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
and  Mr.  Shelby): 

S.  1,  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  survivors  of  those 
who  died  from  service-connected  dis- 
abilities; to  provide  for  independent 
scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  the  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  certain  herbicide 
agents;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

veterans'  compensation  cost-of-living 
incrf.ase  and  agent  orange  act 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  as  the  first  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  in  the  102d  Congress  S.  1. 
the  Veterans  Compensation  Cost-of- 
Living  Increase  and  Agent  Orange  Act 
of  1991. 

Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  three  of 
the  most  active  veterans  advocates  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  Alan  Cranston,  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Tom  Daschle,  and  John  Kerry. 

S.  1  will  improve  Federal  assistance 
to  disabled  veterans  and  the  survivors 
of  veterans  who  have  died  from  service- 


connected  disabilities  by  providing  a 
full  compensation  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment or  COLA  to  eligible  veterans  and 
their  survivors. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  U.S. 
Government  provides  compensation 
benefits  to  service-disabled  veterans 
and  their  survivors  in  order  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  loss  of  earning  ca- 
pacity due  to  those  disabilities.  The 
monthly  compensation  paid  to  each 
veteran  is  based  on  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability and  the  number  of  dependents. 
In  the  case  of  a  veteran's  survivors, 
compensation  benefits  are  based  on  the 
veteran's  service  rank. 

The  compensation  and  DIC  programs 
are  not  indexed  to  any  inflation  factor 
as  are  most  other  Federal  entitlement 
programs.  Veterans  and  their  survivors 
depend  on  Congress  to  enact  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustments  or  COLAs 
to  prevent  the  erosion  of  their  benefits. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, legislation  that  would  have  pro- 
vided cost-of-living  increase  m  the  vet- 
erans disability  compensation  and  sur- 
vivors benefits  programs  were  derailed 
in  both  Houses  over  controversy  with 
agent  orange. 

In  the  Senate,  the  COLAs  were  in- 
cluded m  S,  2100,  the  Veterans  Benefits 
and  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1990. 
reported  by  the  Senate  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  July, 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  com- 
pensation COLA  provisions  in  S.  2100, 
but  Senators  who  opposed  other  provi- 
sions, particularly  those  related  to 
agent  orange  compensation  and  re- 
search, made  it  impossible  to  reach  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  that 
would  have  allowed  debate  and  votes 
on  these  issues. 

As  a  result.  S.  2100  wa^  never  brought 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  consideration. 
Disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors 
were  the  only  recipients  of  Federal  en- 
titlement programs  who  did  not  receive 
a  COLA  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  101st  Congress.  That  situation  re- 
quires immediate  correction  by  this 
Congress. 

S.  1  will  do  that  by  increasing  the 
monthly  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion and  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  [DIC]  by  5.4  percent,  ef- 
fective retroactively  to  January  1.  1991. 

In  addition,  and  no  less  importantly, 
S.  1  will  miandate  an  independent  re- 
view of  the  health  effects  of  veterans 
exposure  to  agent  orange  or  other  her- 
bicides while  serving  m  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Vietnam 
veterans  and  their  families  have 
pressed  the  Federal  Governm.ent  on 
three  fronts  related  to  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  other  herbicides  in 
Vietnam!.  These  individuals  have  de- 
manded: First,  compensation  for  their 
disabilities  when  they  are  related  to 
exposure;  second,  answers  to  their 
questions  about  the  adverse  health  ef- 
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fects  of  exposure  and,  third,  access  to 
VA  health  care  for  these  disabilities 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Cranston  and  bolstered  by  the  enerfjy 
and  advocacy  of  Senators  Daschle  and 
Kerry,  the  Senate  has  several  times 
passed  legislation  addressing  those  is- 
sues. 

In  the  101st  Congress,  the  Senate 
twice  approved  legislation  to  provide 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering 
from  three  diseases  associated  with 
agent  orange  exposure  and  to  help  re- 
solve the  scientific  questions  about  the 
health  effects  of  veterans'  exposure  to 
agent  orange  or  other  herbicides. 

The  agent  orange  provisions  which 
were  at  the  heart  of  the  dispute  over  S. 
2100  were  substantially  similar  to  the 
agent  orange  legislation  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate.  They  are  also  the 
basis  for  the  agent  orange  provisions 
included  in  S.  1.  These  provisions 
would: 

First,  codify  administrative  pre- 
sumptions of  service-connection  for  the 
following  diseases  by  reason  of  service 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam:  Non-Hodg- 
kln's  lymphoma;  soft-tissue  sarcoma 
other  than  osteosarcoma, 

chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma  or 
mesothelioma;  and  chloracne  becoming 
manifest  within  1  year  of  service  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam; 

Second,  provide  for  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  a  review  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  of 
the  available  scientific  evidence  re- 
garding the  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  dioxin  or  other  chemicals  herbicides 
used  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Third,  establish  a  mechanism  for  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  provide  service- 
connection  for  other  diseases  when  the 
Secretary  determines,  based  on  sound 
medical  and  scientific  evidence,  includ- 
ing the  National  Academy  of  Science's 
review,  that  an  association  exists  be- 
tween exposure  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  humans. 

Fourth,  reinstate  through  December 
31,  1993,  the  recently  expired  authority 
for  priority  VA  health-care  for  veter- 
ans exposed  to  agent  orange  or  ionizing 
radiation. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  there  is 
some  debate  among  veterans  and  their 
advocates  over  whether  or  not  agent 
orange  should  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  the  retroactive  cola  or 
whether  veterans  are  better  served  by 
putting  off  consideration  of  agent  or- 
ange for  some  uncertain  time  and  pass- 
ing immediately  a  "clean  COLA   " 

I  am  of  the  view  that  the  two  issues 
are  important  and  deserving  of  Imme- 
diate consideration. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  provi- 
sions related  to  agent  orange  in  S.  1. 
based  on  provisions  that  have  been 
twice  passed  in  the  last  Congress,  by 
themselves  are  not  impediments  to  the 
timely  passage  of  the  retroactive  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  if  interested  Sen- 


ators work  in  good  faith  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  consideration  of  both 
issues. 

Senator  Cranston's  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  staff  is  prepared  to  start 
immediately  working  with  interested 
Senators  and  other  parties  to  reach 
such  an  agreement.  I  very  much  hope 
that  agreement  can  be  reached  in  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  questions  that 
America  has  a  special  obligation  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  served  the 
United  States  in  the  defense  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  in  large  part  their  sacrifice 
and  their  suffering  that  has  made  this 
country  great,  which  has  kept  this  Na- 
tion free. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  this  service  en- 
titles them  to  continuing  support  by 
the  U.S.  Government  long  after  actual 
service  has  been  completed.  But.  in  ad- 
dition, care  for  our  veterans  must  be 
seen  to  be  as  important  to  our  national 
defense  as  the  newest  missile  or  the 
smartest  bomb. 

Today,  thousands  of  American  troops 
are  massed  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Congress 
has  authorized  the  President  to  send 
these  men  and  women  into  harm's  way 
against  a  modern  army  of  a  brutal  dic- 
tator. We  have  in  the  Middle  East  the 
best,  most  modern  military  hardware 
and  technology. 

But  more  important,  we  have  the  mo- 
rale, the  spirit  and  the  courage  of  the 
American  men  and  women  who  serve  us 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  for  it  is  they  who 
operate  the  hardware  and  understand 
the  technology.  The  fact  is  that  every 
military  organization,  indeed  every 
human  society,  rises  or  falls  on  human 
will,  human  resolve,  human  courage. 

If  our  Nation  fails  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  served  in  times  of 
crisis  in  the  past,  it  will  be  unable  to 
summon  those  needed  to  serve  in  times 
of  crisis  in  the  future. 

So.  in  addition  to  providing  a  meas- 
ure of  economic  relief  and  justice  to 
those  who  have  served  before,  enact- 
ment of  S.  1  should  also  serve  as  a  sig- 
nal to  those  who  serve  in  today's 
Armed  Forces  that  this  country  recog- 
nizes and  will  meet  it  most  fundamen- 
tal and  sacred  obligation  to  them  now 
and  in  years  to  come. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  swift 
enactment  of  S.  1  can  be  accomplished 
by  this  Senate  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  work  with  me  to  that  end. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  I 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentattves  of  the  I'nttcd  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTUf.;  M.yf.HF.Sir.i*  TO  TTTLE 

sa,  UNn>:i)  state.s  tout:. 

(ai  Short  TTPLt;  rt.!.^  .\i  t  may  *«*  ciled  as 
the  ■Veterans"  Compensation  Costr-of-Livlng 
Increase  and  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991". 


(b)  References  to  Tttle  38.— Whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  title  38.  t'nlted 
States  Code 

Tin.E  I— COMPENSATION  RATE 
INC  REASES 

SEC.  101.  msABu.rrv  compensation. 

(a>  5-4  ^^i^l  Ks:  I.sckk.a.sk  Section  314  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$76"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$80 '; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$144"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$151"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$220"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$231": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$314"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$330". 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$446"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ^$470 '■; 

(6i  by  striking  out  "$562^  in  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$592"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$7:0"  In  subsection  (g) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$748"; 

i8)  by  striking  out  "$821 '■  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$865": 

(9)  by  striking  out  ■$925"  In  subsection  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$974  ": 

UO)  by  striking  out  •$1,537"  in  subsection 
(j)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •■$1,620'. 

(11)  by  striking  out  •$1,911"  and  ■■$2,679"ln 
subsection  (k)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$2,014"  and  •$2,823  ".  respectively; 

(12i  by  striking  out  ••$1.911'^  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■$2,014": 

(13)  by  striking  out  ■'$2.107'  in  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •■$2.220^: 

(I4i  by  striking  out  ••$2.397'  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■$2,526'. 

<15)  by  striking  out  "$2.679^  each  place  It 
appears  In  subsections  lo)  and  (p)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •■$2,823": 

(16)  by  striking  out  •'$1,150"  and  ••$1.7!3'^  In 
subsection  (d  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$1,212"  and  •$1,805".  respectlvel.v:  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  '•$1,720"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••$1.812^. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  may  adjust  administratively. 
consistent  with  the  Increases  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  persons  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  10  of  Public  1.aw  85-857  who 
are  not  In  receipt  of  compensation  payable 
pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.   lOi  ADDITIONAI    COMPENSATION  FOB  DE- 
PKNDKNTS 

Section  315ii  i  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••$92"'  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$96'^: 

(2)  by  strikinK  out  ■$155"  and  •$48"  in 
clause  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$163"  and  •■$50".  respectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  ^Ki^^  and  ■$48"  in 
clause  (Ci  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$67" 
and  ••$50".  respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  •$74"  In  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$77": 

(5)  by  striking  out  •$169"  in  clause  (E)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$178':  and 

(6i  by  StrikinK  out    •$142  "  in  clause  (F)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$149^ 
SEC.   103    CLOTHING  A1JX)WANCE  FOR  CERTAIN 
DISABIXn  VETERANS. 

Section    362    is    amended    by    striking   out 
••$4I4^^  and  InscrtlnK  in  lieu  thereof  •■$436". 
SEC     104.    nEPE.NT>ENCY    A.Nn    INDEMNrTY    COM- 
PENSATION        VUH         si:k\iving 
8POCSES 

Section  411  IS  ainended— 


(1)  by  striking?  out  the 

table  in  subsection 

(a)  and  inserting 

in  lieu 

thereof  the  foUow- 

Ing: 

Momi'r 

Monlhl^ 

rr 

ntt 

Pj)  gtaoc                          rale 

tS»4 
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805 

•'•If  the  veteran  sen'eil  as  sergeant  major  of  ihe 
Army,  nenlor  enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy,  chief 
master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  sergeant  major  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  designated 
by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouses 
rate  shall  be  J875 

■  'It  the  veteran  served  at  Chajrman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
.Army.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force.  Cfjmmanrtant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or 
Commandant  of  the  Coa*;  Guard,  at  the  applicable 
time  designated  liy  scttion  402  of  this  title,  the  sur- 
vlvlniJ  spouse  s  rate  shall  be  Si. 633  ". 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■$65'  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$68': 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■$169 '■  in  subsection  (C) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$178  ";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ■■$83^  in  subsection  (d) 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof    $87 

SEC.  lOft.  OEPE.NDENCT  AND  INDEMNITY  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  CHILDREN. 

(a)  Die  KiJH  OK^H..^^  Cuii.iJhKS.— Section 
413(a)  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■■$284"  in  clause  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$299': 

(2)  by  striking  out  •$409  "  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$431  ": 

(3)  by  StrikinK  out  ■•$529'  in  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$557^:  and 

l4)  by  striking  out  ••$529'^  and  ■•J105'  in 
clause  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$557^' 
and  ■■$H0".  re.spectively. 

(b)  SflT'LEMENTAL      DIG       FOR      DISABLED 

ADULT  Chu.dkf.n— Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'$169"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'$178': 

(2)  by  striking  out  •■$284'^  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$299".  and 

(3i  by  striking  out  "$144  "  in  subsection  ici 
and  iniseriing  m  lieu  thereof '$1.51 ' 
SEC.      10«.     EFFECTIVE     DATE     FOR     RATE     IN- 
CREASES. 
The  amendment?  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  as  of  January  1.  1991. 
TITLE  II  ^  AGEST  OHASGE  EXPOSURE  AND 
VIETSAM  SERVICE 

SEC.  aOI.  PRESUMPTION  OF  SERVICE  CONIVEC- 
TION  FOR  CERTAIN  V-ETERANS  WHO 
SERVED  IN  VIETNAM. 

Section  312  i.s  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(d)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  a  disease  specified  in 
paragraph  i2i  of  this  subsection  becoming 
manifest  as  specified  in  such  paragraph  in  a 
veteran  who.  durinK  active  military,  naval. 
or  air  service,  served  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  service  in 
Vietnam  notwithstanding  that  there  is  no 
record  of  evidence  of  such  disease  during  the 
period  of  such  service 

■■(2)  The  diseases  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subeection  are  the  following 

'•(A)  Non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  becoming 
manifest  to  a  10-percent  degree  of  disability 
or  more 

"iB)  Elach  soft-tissue  sarcoma  becoming 
manifest  to  a  10-percent  degree  of  disability 
or       more       other       than       osteosarcoma, 


chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  or  meso- 
thelioma. 

"(C)  Chloracne  or  another  acneform  dis- 
ease consistent  with  chloracne  becoming 
manifest  to  a  lO-degree  of  dLsability  or  more 
within  one  year  after  the  last  date  on  whKh 
the  veteran  performed  active  military. 
naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era 

SEC  202.  PRESL-MPTION  OF  SERVICE  CONTsTX 
TION  FOR  DISEASES  ASSOCL^-rED 
WITH  EFFECTS  OF  EXPOSURE  TX) 
CERTAIN  HERBICIDE  AGEN-TS 

(a)  Findings. — Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings: 

(1 )  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide  for 
an  independent  nonprofit  scientific  organiza- 
tion which  has  appropriat.e  expertise  and  is 
not  connected  to  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  review  and  evaluate  the  avail- 
able scientific  evidence  regarding  associa- 
tions between  diseases  and  exposure  to 
dioxin  and  other  chemical  compounds  m  her- 
bicides and  to  make  judgments  on  the  degree 
and  probability  of  such  associations,  because 
there  is  no  uniform  body  of  scientinc  lit- 
erature on  such  issues. 

(2)  The  standard  of  proof  required  for  a  sci- 
entific conclusion  of  causation  is  higher  than 
the  standard  of  proof  required  for  justifica- 
tion of  a  presumption,  for  purposes  of  veter- 
ans disability  compensation  laws,  that  an 
adver.se  health  effect  is  connected,  based  on 
sound  medical  and  scientific  evidence,  to  ac- 
tive service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(b)  In  General —(1 )  Subchapter  11  of  chap- 
ter H  isseded  by  inserting  after  section  312 
the  following  new  section: 

''(1312A.  Presumption  of  service  connectioD 
for  diseases  associated  with  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  certain  herbicide  agents 
"(ai  In  Gknf.ral— (1 )  For  the  purposes  of 
section  310  of  this  title,  and  subject  to  sec- 
tion 313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a  Vietnam 
veteran  who.  during  Vietnam  service,  was 
exposed  to  an  herbicide  agent  containinK 
dioxin  or  2.4-dichIorophenoxyacetic  acid  or 
to  any  other  herbicide  agent,  each  disease  lif 
any)  listed  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  this  section 
and  identified  in  such  regulations  as  having 
positive  association  with  the  biological  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  such  herbicide  agent 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  incurred  in 
or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  is  no  record  of  evidence  of 
such  disease  during  the  period  of  such  sei^'- 
ice 

••(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
veteran  who  performed  Vietnam  service  and 
has  a  disease  referred  to  m  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  exposed  during  such  service  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  containing  dioxin  or  2.4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  exposed  during  such 
service  to  any  other  chemical  compound  in 
an  herbicide  agent,  unless  there  is  affirma- 
tive evidence  to  establish  conclusively  that 
the  veteran  was  not  exposed  to  any  such 
agent  during  such  service 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  applica- 
bility of  paragraph  d)  of  this  subsection  tc 
the  case  of  any  veteran  who.  during  the  per- 
formance of  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  outside  Vietnam,  was  exposed  to  an 
agent  of  the  same  type  as  the  herbicide 
agent  referred  to  in  paragraph  ili  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(b)  Diseasf,s  to  bf.  Prescribed  in  Regv- 
LATIONS— (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines pursuant  to  this  section  that  there  is 
positive  association  between  any  disease  and 


the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  in  Vietnam.,  the  Secretary  sha.l 
prescritie  regulations  listing  each  disease 
having  such  positive  a.ssociation  In  the  case 
of  each  disease  listed  in  the  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shai",  identify  the  herbicide  agent 
that  causes  the  biological  effects  with  which 
the  disease  has  positive  association.  After 
the  Secretary  prescribes  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
periodically  revise  such  regulations,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  reflect  determinations  periodi- 
cally made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  (not 
less  often  than  biennially) — 

'•(A)  determine  whether  any  disease  not 
listed  in  regulations  under  this  section  has 
positive  association  with  such  effects:  and 

•■(B)  determine  whether  any  disease  listed 
in  such  regulations  does  not  have  positive 
association  with  such  effects. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  determina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  on 
the  basis  of  reports  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary fromi  a  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  other 
relevant  scientific  evidence,  information,  or 
analyses  available  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  the  determinations. 

"(c)  Utilization  of  Contract  Scientific 
ORGANiZA'noN.— In  prescribing  and  revising 
regulations  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(b),  the  Secretary  shall  obtain,  by  contract, 
the  determinations  and  estimates  of  a  con- 
tract scientific  organization  as  provided  In 
this  section. 

••(d)  Recjlired  ACTivTriES  OF  Contract  Sci- 
entific Organizations.— (1)  Each  contract 
entered  into  under  subsection  (o  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  for  a  contract  scientific 
organization — 

'•(A)  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  each  her- 
bicide agent — 

'•(1)  which  diseases  (if  any)  have  positive 
association  with  the  biological  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  such  agent,  including  specifically 
effects  involving  porphyrin  synthesis,  nerv- 
ous system  function,  immune  function,  re- 
production, and  birth  defects,  and  jjsycho- 
loglcal  and  psychiatric  effects: 

••(ii)  which  diseases  (if  any)  have  limited 
positive  association  with  such  biological  ef- 
fects: 

••(ill)  which  diseases  (if  any)  have  insub- 
stantial association  with  such  biological  ef- 
fects: and 

"(iv)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  biologi- 
cal basis  for  the  positive,  limited  positive. 
and  insubstantial  associations  of  diseases  re- 
ferred to  in  subclauses  (ii.  (ii).  and  (ill)  of 
this  clause  with  such  biological  effects:  and 

"(B)  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  associa- 
tion between  each  such  disease  and  such  bio- 
logical effects  using  methods  as  quantitative 
and  as  objective  as  the  relevant  available 
data  permit 

'  i2i  The  contract  scientific  organization 
shall  specifically  determine  whether  there  Is 
positive,  lim.ited  positive,  or  insubstantial 
association  between  the  biological  effects  re- 
ferred tcj  m  paragraph  (ii  of  this  subsection 
and  the  following  diseases: 

■■(A )  Lung  cancer. 

■■(Bi  Each  other  cancer. 
■le)  Required  Provisions  for  First  Con- 
tract— ill  The  first  contract  entered  into 
under  subsection  ic)  of  this  section  shall  pro- 
vide- for  the  contract  scientific 
organization  — 

"(.^:  to  conduct  as  comprehensive  a  survey 
and  evaluation  as  is  practicable  of  the  com- 
pleted and  ongoing  scientific  studies  of,  and 
other  scientific  evidence  or  information  re- 
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gardinK.  the  effects  that  herbicide  agents 
have  on  humans  or  other  animals  that  have 
been  exposed  to  such  agents;  and 

"(B)  make  Its  determinations  and  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  sur- 
vey and  evaluation. 

•■(2)  The  contract  scientific  organization 
shall  conduct  the  survey  and  evaluation  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section through  a  panel  composed  of  recog- 
nized experts  In  toxicology,  medicine,  epide- 
miology, statistics,  biochemistry,  and  relat- 
ed fields.  The  conduct  of  such  survey  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriate  peer  review. 

"(f)  REgtiRED  Contract  Provisions  Re- 
lating TO  Periodic  Determinations  of  the 
Secretary.— A  contract  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (o  of  this  section  in  connection 
with  the  Secretary's  periodic  determinations 
under  subsection  <b)(2>  of  this  section  shall 
require  a  contract  scientific  organization  - 

"(1)  to  conduct  as  comprehensive  a  survey 
and  evaluation  as  is  practicable  of  the  sci- 
entific studies,  evidence,  and  Information  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (e)(1)(A)  of  this  sec- 
tion that  have  become  available  since  the 
last  such  survey  and  evaluation  under  this 
section;  and 

"(2)  make  its  determinations  and  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  sur- 
vey and  evaluation  and  all  other  surveys  and 
evaluations  conducted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

•■(g)  Reports  of  Contract  Scientific  Or- 
ganizations.—(D  Each  contract  scientific  or- 
ganization making  determinations  and  esti- 
mates under  this  section  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  written  report  regarding 
its  determinations  and  estimates. 

"(2)  E:ach  report  shall  contain— 

"(A)  the  name  of  each  disease  (if  any*  de- 
termined to  have  positive  association  with 
the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  In  Vietnam  and  the  Identity  of 
such  agent; 

"(B)  the  name  of  each  disease  (If  any)  de- 
termined to  have  limited  positive  associa- 
tion with  the  biological  effects  of  exposure 
to  an  herbicide  agent  In  Vietnam  and  the 
Identity  of  such  agent; 

■•(C)  the  name  of  each  disease  (if  any)  de- 
termined to  have  Insubstantial  association 
with  the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an 
herbicide  agent  In  Vietnam  and  the  Identity 
of  such  agent;  and 

'■(D)  with  respect  to  each  disease  named 
pursuant  to  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  this 
paragraph— 

'•(1)  a  discussion  of  the  biological  basis  for 
the  association; 

"(11)  the  contract  scientific  organization's 
estimate  of  the  statistical  significance  of  the 
association; 

"(ill)  the  contract  scientific  organization's 
estimate  of  the  relative  risk  for  such  disease 
in  veterans  who.  during  Vietnam  service, 
were  exposed  to  an  herbicide  agent,  and 

'•(Iv)  the  probability  that  the  estimates  re- 
ferred to  In  subclauses  (11)  and  (111)  are  cor- 
rect. 

"(3)  Estimates  and  probabilities  are  not  re- 
cjulred  under  clauses  (11).  (ill),  and  (ivi  of 
paragraph  (2)(Di  of  this  subsection  when  the 
available  data  do  not  permit  meaningful  es- 
timates and  probabilities 

••(4)(Ai  If  a  contract  scientific  organization 
determines  that  a  disease  has  positive  asso- 
ciation with  the  biological  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  an  herbicide  agent  used  in  Vietnam, 
such  organization  shall  determine  whether 
there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  concluding 
that   a   Vietnam   veteran   with   the   highest 


level  of  exposure  to  that  herbicide  agent  In 
Vietnam  was  exposed  to  such  agent  under 
the  circumstances  necessary  for  such  bio- 
logical effects. 

"(B)  If  a  contract  scientific  organization 
determines  that  there  Is  no  such  reasonable 
basis,  the  organization  shall  state  that  de- 
termination in  a  report  under  this  sub- 
section and  Include  in  such  report^- 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  evidence  that  sup- 
ports such  determination; 

"(11)  a  description  of  the  evidence  (if  any) 
that  supports  alternative  conclusions;  and 

•■(Hi)  a  full  discussion  of  the  organization's 
reasons  for  such  determination,  including  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  organiza- 
tion's determination  that  the  evidence  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  d)  of  this  subparagraph 
outweighs  the  evidence  (If  any)  referred  to  In 
clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph. 

■•(Ci  A  determination  with  respect  to  rea- 
sonable basis  Is  not  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  when  the  avail- 
able data  do  not  permit  a  meaningful  deter- 
mination. 

••(5)  The  first  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
or  before  the  date  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Compensa- 
tion Cost^-of-Llving  Increase  and  Agent  Or- 
ange Act  of  1991. 

••(hi  Actions  of  the  Secretary  After  Re- 
ceiving the  First  Report— d)  Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary receives  the  first  report  under  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

'•(A)  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (bXl)  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  determine  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)(3)  of  this  section  whether  there  is 
positive  association  between  any  disease  and 
the  biological  effecu  of  exposure  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  in  Vietnam;  and 

••(11)  if  so.  issue  proposed  regulations  list- 
ing each  such  disease  and  specifying  such 
agent; 

••(B)  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  containing  the  sci- 
entific basis  for  including  each  disease  listed 
in  such  proposed  regulations,  and 

"(C)  if  any  disease  listed  in  the  first  report 
under  subsection  (g)  of  this  subsection  as 
having  positive  association  is  not  listed  in 
such  proposed  regulations- 

••(1)  Include  in  the  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  the  scientific  basis 
for  not  including  that  disease  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations;  and 

•■(ill  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  no- 
tice that  such  disease  is  not  listed  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations  despite  the  report  under 
subsection  (g)  and  include  in  such  notice  a 
discussion  of  such  scientific  basis. 

■■(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  issues  any  proposed 
regulations  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  final 
regulations  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  issuance. 

••(1)  Actions  of  the  Secretary  after  Re- 
ceiving A  Periodic  Report —d)  Upon  receiv- 
ing a  contract  scientific  organization's  re- 
port after  a  periodic  survey  and  evaluation 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall- 

"(A)  determine  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (bH3)  of  this  section  whether- 

■■il)  any  disease  named  In  such  report  not 
listed  In  regulations  under  subsection  (b)  of 


this  section  has  positive  association  with  the 
biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbicide 
agent  in  Vietnam:  and 

"(11)  any  disease  listed  in  such  regulations 
does  not  have  positive  association  with  such 
effects;  and 

■■(B)  promptly  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  containing 
the  Secretary's  determinations  under  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  and  the  scientific  bases 
for  such  determinations. 

■•i2)(A)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  trans- 
mitting a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  or 
revise  regulations,  as  the  case  may  be.  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reflect  the  Secretary's  deter- 
minations Included  in  that  report  The  regu- 
lations or  revisions  of  regulations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  Issues  the 
proposed  regulations  or  revisions,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(B)  If  any  disease  listed  In  a  periodic  re- 
port under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  as 
having  positive  association  is  not  listed  in 
such  regulations  or  revisions  of  regulations, 
as  the  case  may  be.  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  transmitting  a  re- 
port under  subparagraph  (Ai  of  this  para- 
graph, publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  no- 
tice that  such  disease  is  not  listed  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations  despite  such  report  and  In- 
clude in  such  notice  a  discussion  of  the  sci- 
entific basis  for  not  including  that  disease  in 
such  regulations  or  revisions. 

"(J)  Effect  of  Removal  of  Disease  From 
Regulations —Whenever  a  disease  is  re- 
moved from  regulations  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  as 
a  result  of  a  determination  under  paragraph 
(li(A)(il)  of  such  subsection— 

"(1)  any  veteran  who  was  awarded  com- 
pensation for  such  disease  on  the  basis  of  the 
presumption  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
removal  shall  continue  to  l>e  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  on  such  basis;  and 

"(2)  any  survivor  of  a  veteran  who  was 
awarded  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  a  veteran  result- 
ing from  such  disease  on  the  basis  of  such 
presumption  shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation on  such  basis. 

"(k)  Limitation  on  Contract  AfTHoarri'.— 
The  contract  authority  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amount  as  is  provided 
for  In  an  appropriation  Act 

••(1)  T>;rmination  of  Effectiveness  of 
This  Section— d)  Subsections  (b)  through  (1) 
and  (k)  of  this  section  shall  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive 10  years  after  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  a  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion transmits  to  the  Secretary  the  first  re- 
port under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

■•(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  th's  subsection  shall 
not  affect  the  continued  effectiveness  of— 

■•(A)  subsection  la)  of  this  section  and  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  such  subsection; 
and 

"(B)  subsection  (J)  of  this  section. 

••(m)  DEFiNmoNS  — For  the  purposes  of 
this  section: 

••(Il  The  term  •Vietnam  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who  perf'">rmed  Vietnam  service. 

••(2)  The  term  Vietnam  service'  means  ac- 
tive military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  Vietnam  era. 

■•(3)  The  term  ■herbicide  agent'  means  an 
agent   in   an   herbicide   used   in   support   of 


United  States  and  allied  military  of)erations 
in  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

'•(4)  The  term  •biological  effect',  with  re- 
spect to  exposure  to  an  herbicide  agent, 
means— 

••(A)  each  known  biological  effect  of  such 
exposure  on  humans,  including  those  biologi- 
cal effects  resulting  from  relevant  host  and 
environmental  factors;  and 

•■(Bi  each  biological  effect  of  such  exposure 
on  humans  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  on 
the  basis  of  the  known  biological  effects  of 
such  exposure  on  appropriate  animal  models. 

■■(5)  The  term  positive',  with  respect  to  as- 
sociation between  a  disease  and  the  biologi- 
cal effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbicide  agent 
in  Vietnam,  means  that  the  credible  evi- 
dence for  the  association  is  equal  to  or  out- 
weighs the  credible  evidence  against  the  as- 
sociation. 

"(6)  The  term  'limited  positive',  with  re- 
spect to  association  between  a  disease  and 
the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  in  Vietnam,  means  that  the  credi- 
ble evidence  against  the  association  out- 
weighs the  credible  evidence  for  the  associa- 
tion but  that  there  is  substantial  credible 
evidence  for  the  association. 

"(7)  The  term  insubstantial',  with  respect 
to  association  between  a  disease  and  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbicide 
agent  in  Vietnam,  means  that  there  is  some 
credible  evidence  for  the  association  but  the 
evidence  is  not  substantial. 

"(8)  The  term  'relative  risk",  with  respect 
to  a  report  of  a  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section,  shall  have  the  meaning  determined 
by  such  organization  and  specified  in  such 
report 

"(9)  The  term  'contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion', with  respect  to  a  contract  under  this 
section,  means — 

"(A)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences:  or 

"(Bi  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tract, any  other  appropriate  private  non- 
profit scientific  organization  which  has  ap- 
propriate expertise  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  Dejjartment  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
which  the  Secretary  identifies  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  writ- 
ten notification  received  by  such  committees 
at  least  90  days  before  the  date  on  which 
such  contract  is  entered  into.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  312  the  following 
new  item; 

"312A.  Presumption  of  service  connection  for 
diseases  associated  with  effects 
of  exposure  to  certain  herbicide 
agents." 
(c)  Conforming  Amendment— Section  313 
is  amended  by  insprllng  "or  312A"  after  "sec- 
tion 312"  each  place  it  appears. 

SEC.  '203  RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  AND 
treatment  of  VETERANS  FOR  DIS- 
ABILITIES RELATED  TO  EXPOSURE 
TO  CERTAIN  HERBICIDES  OR  TO 
SERVICE  LN  VIETNAM. 

(a)  l.s"  General  The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affair?  shall  compile  and  analyze,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  all  clinical  data  that  (li  is 
obtained  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs m  connection  with  examinations  and 
treatment  furnished  U)  veterans  by  the  De- 
partment after  November  3,  1981.  by  reason 
of  eligibility  provided  in  section  eiOieidxA) 
of  title  38.  United  Stat.es  Code,  and  (2)  is 
likely  to  be  scientifically  useful  in  determin- 


ing the  association,  if  any,  between  the  dis- 
abilities of  veterans  referred  to  in  such  sec- 
tion and  exposure  to  dioxin  or  any  other 
toxic  substance  referred  to  in  such  section  or 
between  such  disabilities  and  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era. 

(b)  Annual  Rkport— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  annual  report  containing— 

di  the  information  compiled  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a): 

(2)  the  Secretary's  analysis  of  such  infor- 
mation: 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  types  and  incidences 
of  disabilities  identified  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  case  of  veterans 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a); 

(4)  the  Secretary's  explanation  for  the  inci- 
dence of  such  disabilities: 

(5)  other  explanations  for  the  incidence  of 
such  disabilities  considered  reasonable  by 
the  Secretary: 

(6)  the  Secretary's  views  on  the  scientific 
validity  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  in- 
cidence of  such  disabilities,  as  evidenced  by 
the  data  compiled  under  subsection  (a), 
about  any  association  between  such  disabil- 
ities and  exposure  to  dioxin  or  any  other 
toxic  substance  referred  to  in  section 
610(e)d)(A)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  or 
between  such  disabilities  and  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service,  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era;  and 

(7)  the  evaluation  of  such  report  submitted 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  pursuant  to  subsection  (C)(2). 

(c)  CONSULTATION  WITH  OTA  — (1 1  The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  .Affairs  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment before  compiling  and  analyzing  any 
information  under  this  section  and  shall  sub- 
mit each  annual  report  required  by  sub- 
section (bi  to  the  Director  before  submitting 
such  report  to  the  committees  referred  to  in 
such  subsection. 

(2i  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  shall  review  each  annual 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  d)  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs the  Director's  evaluation  of  the  content 
of  the  report. 

(d)  FIR.ST  Report— The  first  report  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  204,  "nSSUE  ARCHrVTNG  SYSTEM, 

(a)  Establi.shmknt  of  System.- For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  future  scientific  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  exposure  of  veterans 
to  dioxin  and  other  toxic  agents  in  herbi- 
cides used  in  support  of  United  States  and  al- 
lied military  operations  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  and  storage  of  volun- 
tarily contributed  samples  of  blood  and  tis- 
sue of  veterans  who  performed  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  The  system  may  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs or  under  a  contract  awarded  by  the  Sec- 
retary, whichever  is  more  cost-effective. 

(b)  Security  of  Specimens —TTie  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  tissue  is  col- 
lected and  stored  under  physically  secure 
conditions  and  that  the  tissue  is  maintained 
in  a  condition  that  is  useful  for  research  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  lai. 

(CI     AUTHORIZED     USE    OF     SPECI.M  ENS  — The 

Secretary  may  make  blood  and  tissue  avail- 
able from  the  system  for  research  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  in  a  manner  consistent  with 


the  privacy  rights  and  interests  of  the  blood 
and  tissue  donors. 

(d)  Limitations  on  Acceptance  of  Sam- 
ples.—The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
limitations  on  the  acceptance  and  storage  of 
blood  and  tissue  samples  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  consistent  with  the 
purpose  specified  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a). 

(e)  Consultation  Requirements — d)  To 
the  extent  provided  under  any  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  regarding  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  tissue  archiving  system 
under  this  section,  including  any  limitation 
to  be  prescribed  under  subsection  tdi. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  does  not  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  consultation  under  paragraph  d),  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  on  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  tissue 
archiving  system  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing any  limitation  to  he  prescribed  under 
subsection  (di. 

(f)  CON-TRACT  AUTHORm-  SUR.TECT  TO  AP- 
PROPRIATION.—TTie  contract  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amount 
as  is  provided  for  in  an  appropriation  Act. 

SEC.    205.    SCIENTIFIC    RESEARCH    FEASIBIUrY 
STI-DIES  PROGRAM 

lai  Establishment  of  Progr.'iM  —The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shali  establish  a 
program  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  studies 
of  the  feasibility  of  conducting  additional 
scientific  research  on— 

d)  health  hazards  resulting  from  exposure 
to  dioxin; 

(2)  health  hazards  resulting  from  exposure 
to  other  toxic  agents  in  herbicides  used  in 
support  of  United  States  and  allied  military 
operations  in  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam 
era:  and 

(3)  health  hazards  resulting  from  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  'Vietnam 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 

lb)  Program  REguiREMENTS  — d  i  Under  the 
program  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  criteria 
prescribed  pursuant  to  paragraph  i2i.  award 
contracts  or  furnish  financial  assistance  to 
non-Government  entities  for  the  conduct  of 
studies  referred  to  in  subsection  lai 

(2 1  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  criteria 
for  (A  I  the  selection  of  entities  tc'  be  awarded 
contracts  or  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  the  program,  and  iB  the  approval  of 
studies  to  be  conducted  under  such  contracts 
or  with  such  financial  assistance 

(c)  Report— The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
report  the  results  of  studies  conducted  under 
the  program  to  the  Com.mittees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

(d)  Consultation  With  the  National 
ACADEMY  OF  Sciences —To  the  extent  pro- 
vided under  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  National  .Academy  of 
Sciences  di  the  Secretary  shail  consult  with 
the  National  .^cadem.y  of  Sciences  regarding 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  the 
program  under  subsection  'a^  and  (2'  the  Na- 
tional .^cadem.y  of  Sciences  shall  review  the 
studies  conducted  under  contracts  awarded 
pursuant  to  the  program,  and  the  studies  con- 
ducted with  financial  assistance  furnished 
pursuant  to  the  program;  The  agreement 
shall  require  the  National  .Academy  of 
Sciences  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and   the   House   of  Representatives  any 
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recommendations  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  considers  appropriate  re- 
garding any  studies  reviewed  under  the 
agreement. 

te)  ALfTHORmi-  Subject  to  Appropria- 
tion—The  authorities  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
provided  in  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amount  as  is  provided  for  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act. 
SEC.  aoe.  (»iTK»;.\(H  skrvices. 


the  Veterans'  Benefits 

■  1988  (division  B  of  Pub- 

!.at.  4125)  is  amended— 

by  striking  out  ".  as  such 

health      risks      becomes 


SecH'.I:     .Jl"-!    I 

Improvemei  •    \   ■ 
lie  Law  lOO  tw 

( 1)  in  clause  klj. 
information  on 
known"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively: 

(3)  by  inserting  ■(1)"  after  "Program.—'": 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  annually  furnish  updated  information 
on  health  risks  described  In  paragraph  (1)(A) 
to  veterans  refiTreil  i-"  in  paraifraph  (1  > ". 
SEC.  207.  REPOKT  KKI-AriN(.  Id  H^.S^AK(  H  ON 
TKKATMKVrs  H>H  KX11»SIKK  TO 
DIOXIN  AM)  irniKK  TOXJt  AGENTS. 

Not  later  !  •  ,iv  .nu  :,iv~  .i:ut  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
search being  conducted  to  identify  and  de- 
velop treatments  for  physiological  absorp- 
tion of  dloxin  and  other  toxic  agents  similar 
to  the  toxic  agents  In  herbicides  used  in  sup- 
port of  United  States  and  allied  operations 
In  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era.  Includ- 
ing research  relating  to  exposure  to  dloxln 
and  other  icx'.r  nem'.-!  oiir.fldf  Vv>'ra"i 

SBC.    308.    EXTV.NSION    OK    HK.Al  TH  (  AK>     HK.l 
Hllin     BA.>^H)    (IV    Al.KNT    OKAM.K 
OH  loM/lsr.  K.\lllMI(IN  KXl-OM  M. 
Section    b:Lii..-    .!  A--.-:-    :■■•'■    '■  \     -.'riK.riK' 

out  "December  31.  1990'    and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1993". 
SEC.  aw.  DEriNi-noNS. 
In  this  title 

(1)  the  terms  "veteran",  "service-con- 
nected", "active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice", and  "Vietnam  era"  shall  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  paragraphs 
(2).  (16),  (2A).  and  (29).  respectively,  of  section 
101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "disability  "  refers  to  a  disabil- 
ity within  the  meaning  of  chapter  11  of  such 
title:  and 

(3 1  the  term  "sofl-tlssue  sarcoma  "  means 
any  sarcoma  other  than  osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  and 
mesothelioma 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Saturday  the  U.S.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  send  Amer- 
ican troops  to  battle  if  necessary  to 
achieve  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. Our  Nation  is  facing  one  of  the 
most  difficult  times  in  our  history, 
with  over  400.000  American  men  and 
women  poised  to  make  whatever  sac- 
rifice IS  required  of  them  Regardless  of 
the  differences  we  may  have  about  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  policy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  one  of  the  points  on  which 
we  must  all  agree  is  that  our  men  and 
women  In  the  gulf  deserve  our  unfail- 
ing supptirt. 


The  need  for  us  to  support  our  troops 
means  more  than  providing  them  the 
best  weapons  we  have  to  offer.  It  means 
providing  them  the  health  care  and  as- 
sistance we  have  always  promised 
them.  It  means  ensuring  service-dis- 
abled veterans  receive  timely  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  And  it  means  giv- 
ing veterans  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  if 
they  are  harmed  by  chemical  or  bio- 
logical warfare. 

If  called  to  battle,  many  of  our 
troops  will  come  home  wounded.  Some 
of  those  wounds  will  be  readily  appar- 
ent, but  there  will  be  others  we  will 
not  be  able  to  see.  It  may  be  years  be- 
fore some  of  the  wounds  appear.  Never- 
theless, we  must  be  ready  and  willing 
to  address  them. 

This  weighs  heavily  on  the  minds  of 
some  of  us  because  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  terms  with  the  wounds  of  the 
last  war,  Vietnam— the  wounds  we 
could  not  see  when  American  troops 
came  home  then.  So  far.  we  have  failed 
to  give  agent  orange  and  PTSD  victims 
the  total  benefit  of  the  doubt.  As  we 
contemplate  the  tragic  possibility  of 
sending  a  new  generation  of  Americans 
to  war,  we  need  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  healing  the  wounds  of  previous  wars. 
For  if  we  fail  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments to  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  us  in  war.  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  fight  the  next  one? 

And  if  we  believe  the  Vietnam-era  is- 
sues of  agent  orange  and  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  are  controversial 
now,  I  suggest  we  start  thinking  about 
all  the  difficult  issues  surrounding 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  that 
could  emerge  from  a  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  biggest  dis- 
appointments during  the  101st  Congress 
came  last  October  when  it  failed  to 
enact  S.  2100,  the  Veterans  Benefits 
and  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1990, 
which  included  a  5.4-percent  COLA  for 
service-disabled  veterans.  S.  2100  also 
contained  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions, including  an  increase  in  VA  phy- 
sicians' and  dentists'  pay;  a  provision 
to  protect  the  VA  medical  care  budget 
from  automatic  budget  cuts;  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  suffering  as  a  result 
of  their  exposure  to  atomic  radiation; 
improved  treatment  of  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  post  traumatic  stress  dis- 
order; and  a  package  of  compensation 
and  scientific  research  to  address  the 
outstanding  issues  related  to  veterans' 
exposure  to  agent  orange. 

The  failure  to  enact  S  2100  resulted 
from  a  silent  filibuster  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  101st  Congress  orchestrated 
by  those  who  objected  to  some  of  the 
benefits  authorized  in  the  bill  Negotia- 
tions to  break  the  impasse  failed,  and 
veterans  became  the  only  Federal 
beneficiaries  whose  COLA'S  were  de- 
nied 

The  legislation  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Kerry,  and 
I  are  introducing  today  will  rectify  this 


situation.  S.  1  will  ensure  that  service- 
disabled  veterans  receive  a  5  4-percent 
COLA  retroactive  to  January  1,  1991.  If 
the  House  and  Senate  act  quickly  and 
responsibly,  veterans  will  receive  their 
first  COLA  check,  including  a  catch-up 
lump  sum  payment,  on  March  1. 

This  COLA  is  critical,  for  many  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans  and  their  families 
depend  on  their  disability  checks  to 
meet  their  basic  needs.  Withholding 
their  COLA  makes  them  the  unde- 
serving losers  in  a  high-stakes  political 
battle  over  which  the.v  have  no  control. 

S.  1  will  also  ensure  that  we  finally 
address  some  of  the  outstanding  issues 
related  to  veteran's  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  The  bill  includes  the  agent  or- 
ange provisions  contained  in  S.  2100 
and  reported  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  unanimously  last  year. 
Those  provisions  are  almost  identical 
to  the  agent  orange  bill  the  Senate 
passed  twice  in  1989.  once  by  a  vote  of 
92  to  8.  They  are  also  nearly  identical 
to  the  agent  orange  provisions  passed 
by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  full  House  last  year. 

In  an  effort  to  expedite  smooth  pas- 
sage of  agent  orange  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  the  lead  authors 
of  last  year's  Senate  bill  are  working 
with  members  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  is  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
I  am  optimistic  about  those  negotia- 
tions and  I  sincerely  hope  in  the  next 
few  days  they  can  be  successful.  How- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  press  for  timely 
passage  of  S.  1. 

Every  single  Member  of  this  body  and 
of  the  other  house  professes  to  support 
the  rights  of  veterans  who  were  injured 
as  a  result  of  their  service.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  demonstrate  that  sup- 
port in  real  terms — to  stand  up  and  at 
long  last  resolve  this  very  serious 
issue. 

The  first  official  agent  orange  spray 
mission  flew  in  1962.  The  United  States 
left  Vietnam  in  1975.  Since  their  re- 
turn. Vietnam  veterans  have  suffered 
disabilities  they  believe  are  related  to 
their  exposure  to  agent  orange  and 
many  scientific  studies  substantiate 
that  fact.  Many  believe  their  children 
are  also  suffering  the  effects  of  that  ex- 
posure. As  long  as  some  of  us  have  been 
in  Congress,  in  my  case  since  1979,  we 
have  tried  to  ensure  that  the  Govern- 
ment that  sent  these  men  and  women 
to  war  acknowledges  and  treats  their 
wounds,  compensates  them  for  their  in- 
ability to  work,  and  answers  their 
questions  honestly.  We  have  worked  for 
4  years  to  pass  this  modest  legislation 
compensating  veterans  suffering  from 
two  rare  cancers  and  providing  for  an 
independent  review  of  scientific  evi- 
dence related  to  the  health  effects  of 
exposure. 

For  many  veterans  It  has  been  over 
20  years,  and  they  still  have  no  help,  no 
answers  from   their  Government.   It  is 


time  for  that  to  change.  Today  we  in- 
troduce this  bill  to  send  that  loud. 
clear  message.  And  to  promise  Ameri- 
ca's veterans— all  service-disabled  vet- 
erans, including  those  disabled  by  their 
exposure  to  agent  orange — we  will  in- 
sist that  they  be  treated  with  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
not  be  possible  were  it  not  for  four 
other  Members  of  Congress.  First.  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  John  Kerry 
who  has  been  my  partner  throughout 
the  legislative  process  in  the  Senate, 
and  Congressman  LANE  Evans,  who  has 
led  the  agent  orange  fight  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  has  been  a  long 
struggle,  and  their  dedication  to  agent 
orange  victims  has  been  unequaled. 

Of  course.  I  also  want  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Alan  Cranston,  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  for 
the  resolve  he  has  shown  to  get  this 
legislation  enacted.  He  has  weathered 
the  stormy  negotiations,  and  very  few 
people  will  ever  fully  appreciate  what  a 
difficult  task  that  has  been.  I  am  deep- 


dependency   and   indemnity   compensa-     solve  the  scientific  uncertainty  regard- 
tion  [Dicf  paid  to  323.000  survivors  of     mg  the  adverse  health  effects  that  they 


those  who  died  from  service-connected 
disabilities. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  for  an 
independent  scientific  review— in- 
tended to  be  conducted  by  the  National 


may  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  their 
exposure  to  dioxin  or  other  chemicals 
in  herbicides  used  \n  Vietnam. 

Mr,  President,  to  that  end.  extensive 
informal   negotiations  have  been  con- 


ly  grateful  to  him  and  to  his  staff  for     sions   of   this    legislation    should    have 


all  of  their  diligent  work 

Finally,  I  sincerely  want  to  thank 
our  majority  leader,  who  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  legislation  and 
has  shown  a  tireless  commitment  to 
ensuring  its  consideration  and  enact- 
ment. That  commitment  has  been  dem- 
onstrated again  today  by  his  introduc- 
tion of  S.  1.  by  showing,  as  he  has.  his 
commitment  and  the  priority  Senate 
Democrats  hold,  to  passing  this  very 
significant  legislation. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  join  us 
in  supporting  the  earliest  possible  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  Our  Na- 
tion's veterans  should  not  be  asked  to 
wait  any  longer 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Cranston 


Academy  of  Sciences— of  all  relevant  ducted  since  the  101st  Congress  ad- 
journed to  arrive  at  provisions  that 
will  be  agreeable  to  the  key  leaders  or, 
this  issue  in  both  bodies  and  both  par- 
ties. 1  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  coop- 
erative spirit  has  prevailed  :n  these 
discussions  and  that  much  progress  ha* 
been  made.  For  this  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  counterpart  on  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Representative 
Sonny  Mon^tgomery.  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  and  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  who  have  been  leading  advo- 
cates in  the  Senate  for  action  on  agent 
orange,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Committee.  Mr. 
Stump,  along  with  others  on  the  two 
committees.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we 
will  very  soon  have  an  agreement  that 
will  enable  the  Congress  quickly  to 
enact  the  COLA  and  agent  orange  pro- 
visions. We  should  also  then  be  able  to 
move  swiftly  to  enact  other  important 
provisions— including  those  to  improve 
and  update  VA  physicians'  and  den- 
tists' special  pay.  to  revise  VA's  collec- 
tive bargaining,  discipline,  and  griev- 
ance rules  for  title  38  health-care  per- 
sonnel, and  to  improve  veterans  em- 
ployment and  education  programs,  and 
many  othere. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  imme- 
diate action  on  this  COLA  and  agent 
orange  legislation  is  a  matter  of  great 
urgency.    We   must   do   all    we   can    to 


evidence  of  the  health  effects  of  Viet 
nam  veterans'  exposure  to  agent  or- 
ange or  other  herbicides  and  would  es- 
tablish a  procedure  whereby  VA  must 
determine,  using  the  report  of  forests 
independent  review,  whether  presump- 
tions of  service-connection  should  be 
created  for  diseases  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans based  on  whether  such  diseases 
have  a  positive  association  with  such 
exposure.  In  addition,  the  bill  would, 
among  other  things,  codify  in  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  the  administra- 
tively established  presumptions  of 
service-connection  of  chloracne.  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  and  soft-tissue 
.sarcoma. 

Mr.   President,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  final  action  on  all  of  the  provi- 


been  achieved  last  year.  On  October  15. 
1990.  the  House  passed  very  similar  leg- 
islation in  H.R.  5326,  and.  through  ei- 
ther informal  negotiations  or  formal 
conference,  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  S.  2100  as  reported 
should  have  been  resolved  at  that 
point.  However,  as  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  because  of  objections  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Senate  was 
unable  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  As  a  result,  service-disabled 
veterans  and  the  survivors  of  those 
who  died  from  service-connected  causes 
did   not    receive   COLAs    in    their   VA 


compensation    benefits.    Likewise,    the  make  up  for  the  ground  we  lost  at  the 

many  other  beneficial  provisions  in  S.  end  of  the  101st  Congress.  Also,  through 

2100."  an   omnibus   veterans'   bill,   were  our  actions  on  such  important  veter- 

not  enacted  last  year.  ans'  legislation,  we  must  demonstrate 

As  I  stated  at  the  time,  in  remarks  to  the  .American  people  and  most  espe- 


•  Mr    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,   as     beginning  on  page  S17727  of  the  Record     cially  our  military  personnel  stationed 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  congratulate  the  major- 
ity leader.  Mr.  Mitchell,  on  his  selec- 
tion of  the  proposed  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Cost-of-Living  Increase  and 
.Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  to  be  the  very 
first  bill.  S.  1.  of  the  102d  Congress.  In 


making   this   choice,    he   acknowledged     actment  represented  a  unique  breach  in 


the  very  fundamental  nature  of  the  Na- 
tion's obligation  to  those  who  have  in- 
curred disabilities  during  service  to  the 
Nation,  and  their  families,  as  well  as  to 
those  whose  exposure  to  certain  chemi- 
cals during  their  service  in  Vietnam 
may  have  resulted  in  cancer  or  other 
very  serious  diseases 

This  legislation— which  is  derived 
from  S.  2100  from  the  101st  Congress. 
the  proposed  Veterans  Benefits  and 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1990.  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Benefits  on  July  12,  1990— would  pro- 
vide a  5.4-percent  increase  in  the  rates 
of  disability  compensation  paid  to  the 
more  than  2.1  million  veterans  who 
have  service-connected  disabilities  and 


m  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  who  stand  at 
the  ready  m  this  time  of  great  peril, 
that  the  Congress  rem.embers  ail  of 
those  who  have  worn  the  uniform,  and 
that  we  will  stand  behind  the  brave 
men  and  women  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  100  percent.* 

_^___ ^ ,„.  Mr.     KERRY.     Mr.     President,     last 

our  Nation''s  commitment  to  disabled     Thursday   I  came  to  the  floor  of  the 


for  October  27.  1990.  the  inability  to 
enact  the  compensation  COLA  and  the 
agent  orange  and  other  important  vet- 
erans' provisions  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  those  of  us  who  had 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve  their  enact- 
ment.   More   importantly,    the   non-en- 


veterans  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  this  year  to  enact  these 
critically  important  and  urgent  COLA 
and  agent  orange  provisions.  The  COLA 
provisions,  which  will  take  effect  as  of 
January  1,  1991,  will  provide  for  retro- 
active payment  of  the  COLA,  but  it  is 
still  important  to  get  the  increased 
amounts  into  the  hands  of  veterans  and 
survivors  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ef- 
fects of  inflation  already  have  been  felt 
by  these  individuals. 

Likewise,  action  on  the  agent  orange 
provisions  are  overdue  and  we  owe  it  to 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam  to  provide 
for  this  most   important  effort   to  re- 


Senate  to  speak  against  the  rush  to 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  I  argued  that 
too  many  questions  remain  unanswered 
about  the  ramifications  of  the  looming 
battle. 

Foremost  among  those  questions  is 
the  issue  of  how  our  Nation  treats  its 
veterans. 

I  pointed  out  that  our  VA  hospitals 
have  been  cutting  staff  and  services 
these  past  several  years.  The  hospitals 
cannot  care  for  those  already  needing 
help.  I  asked  my  colleagues,  if  they 
were  ready  to  spend  the  money  on  a 
new  generation  of  patients'' 

I  reminded  my  colleagues  that  cost 
in  human   lives  is  not  limited   to  the 
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battlefield.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
thousands  of  veterans  have  committed 
suicide  since  coming  home.  The  human 
costs,  pain  and  suffering  do  not  end 
when  the  combat  ends. 

I  asked  my  colleagues  if  they  were 
ready  for  another  generation  of  ampu- 
tees, paraplegics,  burn  victims  and 
whatever  new  term  will  be  for  combat 
fatigue,  shell  shock  or  PTSD. 

I  dont  believe  that  we  are  ready. 

I  believe  that  we  are  a  country  that 
is  still  struggling  with  agent  orange, 
outreach  centers,  post  traumatic  stress 
disorder  and  homeless  veterans. 

At  no  time  was  our  struggle  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  final  days  of  the  ses- 
sion last  year  when  Congress  failed  to 
pass  a  COLA  bill. 

That  legislation.  S.  2100,  was  critical 
because  it  provided  the  most  fun- 
damental of  benefits,  a  cost-of-living 
increase. 

S.  2100  was  held  up  by  certain  Sen- 
ators who  refused  to  allow  the  Senate 
even  to  debate  the  merits  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  2.2  million 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  911.000  survivors  of  veter- 
ans who  died  from  service-connected 
disabilities  who  depend  on  the  COLA  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  Be- 
cause Congress  failed  to  act  these  peo- 
ple undoubtedly  suffered. 

This  is  a  new  year  and  a  new  session 
and  I  am  pleased  to  be  cospKjnsoring  S. 
1.  along  with  the  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mitchell;  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee.  Senator  Alan 
Cranston;  and  Senator  ToM  Daschle. 
who  has  been  the  most  forceful  leader 
on  the  issue  of  agent  orange  in  the 
Congress 

S.  1  is  a  bill  which  contains  only  two 
of  the  provisions  from  last  year's  omni- 
bus veterans'  bill,  but  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  two  most  important  provi- 
sions. 

S.  1  provides  a  5.4-percent  COLA  for 
service-disabled  veterans  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1991.  If  Congress  acts  with 
haste,  veterans  should  receive  their 
COLA  check,  including  retroactive 
payments,  by  March  1. 

S.  1  also  contains  provisions  relating 
to  agent  orange.  These  provisions  are 
virtually  identical  to  those  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  year  by  a  vote  of  92- 
8  and  which  the  House  passed  in  com- 
mittee. S.  1  will  compensate  veterans 
suffering  from  two  rare  cancers  and 
provide  for  an  independent  review  of 
scientific  evidence  related  to  the  ef- 
fects of  exposure 

Mr  President,  as  we  approach  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  must  stand  behind 
the  veteran  in  this  country.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage that  we  value  military  service  to 
our  country  It  will  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to 
take  care  of  those  who  have  given  so 
much  to  their  country. 


Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Prtsultnt.  there 
are  no  honorary  members  among 
America's  veterans.  They  are  the  he- 
roes of  our  times.  From  the  forests  of 
Europe  to  the  beachheads  of  the  Pa- 
cific, from  the  mountains  of  Korea  to 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam,  through  the 
streets  of  Beirut  and  now  in  the  sands 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  our  veterans  have 
served  with  pride  and  distinction. 
Throughout  our  country's  history. 
America's  veterans  have  done  what  was 
needed  to  save  our  democracy  and  our 
way  of  life. 

Those  gallant  men  and  women  hon- 
ored their  pledge  to  our  Nation.  Now. 
they  call  upon  the  Congress  to  honor 
our  commitment  to  them.  Last  year,  in 
the  rush  to  deal  with  budget  battles 
and  S&L  scams.  Congress  set  aside  our 
disabled  veterans.  We  adjourned  wlth^ 
out  approving  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  service-connected  disabled 
vets  and  their  families. 

There  is  no  group  that  deserves  this 
modest  raise  more  than  these  men  and 
women  and  their  families.  In  these 
tough  economic  limes,  when  many  of 
these  families  are  just  scraping  by.  a 
few  extra  dollars  per  paycheck  means 
the  difference  between  living  in  dignity 
and  living  in  despair. 

As  we  send  so  many  young  men  and 
women  over  to  Saudi  Arabia,  we  must 
send  a  message  to  them  and  those  who 
have  already  served  so  well:  We  re- 
member you.  We  honor  you.  We  wont 
abandon  you. 

Last  session  this  bill  got  sidetracked. 
Today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  set 
aside  their  differences  on  unrelated 
matters  and  move  quickly  to  give  our 
Nation's  severely  disabled  veterans, 
their  families  and  their  survivors  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 


By    Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself. 
Mr.     Simon.     Mr.     Pell.     Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.   Mr    Mitchell.   Mr. 
Daschle.    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr. 
Metzenbaum.     Mr.     Dodd.     Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  FowLER. 
Mr.    RoBB.    Mr.    Sanford.    Mr 
Bumpers,    Ms.    Mikulski.    Mr 
Graham.   Mr.   Kerry,   and   Mr 
LEVIN): 
S.  2.  A  bill  to  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  national   education  goals,   to 
establish   a  National   Council    on   Edu- 
cational Goals,  and  an  academic  rejKjrt 
card  to  measure  progress  on  the  goals, 
and  to  promote  literacy  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

STRENGTHENING  EDUCATION  FOR  AMERICAN 
FA.MILIE8  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  at  the 
start  of  the  102d  Congress,  the  Nation's 
attention  is  clearly  and  properly  fo- 
cused on  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
All  of  us  hop)e  that  in  the  few  remain- 
ing hours  before  the  deadline  for  war  is 
passed,  diplomacy  will  succeed  and  the 


world  will  be  spared  from  war.  But 
Americans  are  also  suffering  at  home, 
and  we  must  not  forget  our  responsibil- 
ities here  as  well. 

Too  many  families  have  already  be- 
come victims  of  the  recession.  Too 
many  citizens  are  out  of  work.  Too 
many  young  people  suffer  in  inad- 
equate schools.  Too  many  college  stu- 
dents cannot  obtain  financial  aid  nec- 
essary to  meet  college  expenses.  Too 
many  adults  languish  because  they 
lack  the  literacy  skills  necessary  to 
get  and  keep  good  jobs.  Too  many 
American  families  suffer  from  inad- 
equate health  care  Too  many  Amer- 
ican children  and  families  are  already 
waging  a  battle  against  iwverty,  hun- 
ger, homelessness,  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

So.  while  we  properly  focus  on  war 
abroad,  we  must  not  neglect  the  urgent 
needs  of  Amercia's  hard-pressed  faJTii- 
lies  at  home. 

The  priority  legislation  which  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee will  report  to  the  Senate  this  year 
covers  key  needs  of  these  working  fam- 
ilies in  four  critical  areas:  Jobs,  edu- 
cation, health  care,  and  children.  We 
will  deal  with  the  greatest  urgency 
with  the  recession.  We  will  focus  on  the 
changing  work  force,  the  importance  of 
education,  the  crisis  in  health  care, 
and  the  tragic  consequences  for  our  fu- 
ture if  we  fail  to  help  our  children  de- 
velop into  productive  adults. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  Senator 
Mitchell  has  identified  many  of  these 
arejis  as  priorities  for  the  Senate 
Democratic  leadership  this  year. 

Today  we  begin  the  process  of  intro- 
ducing several  bills  from  the  priority 
list  of  the  Democratic  leadership. 
Shortly.  Senator  Dodd  will  introduce 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  as 
S.  5.  Later  in  the  afternoon.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  will  introduce  the  striker 
replacement  legislation  as  S.  55.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  each  of  these  bills. 

Now.  however.  I  am  here  to  focus  on 
education  and  to  introduce  the 
Strengthening  Education  for  American 
Families  Act  which  Senator  Mitchell 
has  designated  as  S.  2. 

In  doing  so.  I  want  to  commend  par- 
ticularly Senator  PELL,  the  chairman 
of  our  Education  Subcommittee,  who 
has  been  the  principal  architect  of  our 
education  agenda.  Senator  Simon,  the 
chairman  of  our  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity Subcommittee,  who  is  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  literacy  initia- 
tive included  in  S.  2.  Senator  Binga- 
MAN.  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  edu- 
cation report  card  initiative  in  the  bill. 
and  of  course  Senator  Mitchell,  who 
this  morning  by  placing  such  a  high 
priority  on  education  legislation  has 
signaled  an  Intention  to  make  the  102d 
Congress  the  Education  Congress. 

W'e  all  know  where  we  are  in  edu- 
cation: Our  schools  are  in  a  state  of 
crisis. 


A  decade  after  the  so-called  effort  to 
reform  began,  our  schools  have  im- 
proved too  little.  Consider  a  few  of  the 
facts: 

One  out  of  four  students  drops  out  of 
school  before  graduation: 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  Nation's  sec- 
ondary school  students  are  enrolled  in 
a  math  or  science  course  taught  by  a 
teacher  not  qualified  to  teach  that 
course: 

In  an  international  study  of  13-year- 
olds.  U.S.  students  ranked  last  in  math 
proficiency— yet  68  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents said  they  were  "good  at  mathe- 
matics." 

Nearly  30  million  Americans  are  illit- 
erate. 

A  year  ago.  the  White  House  and  the 
Governors  set  out  an  ambitious  set  of 
education  goals  for  the  Nation  by  the 
year  2000.  These  goals  call  for  prepar- 
ing children  to  be  ready  to  start 
school.  They  call  for  increases  in  the 
hi?h  school  graduation  rate,  for  high 
levels  of  competency  in  challenging 
subjects,  for  making  our  students  first 
in  the  world  in  math  and  science,  for 
eliminating  illiteracy,  and  for  freeing 
our  schools  from  drugs  and  violence. 

Setting  goals  is  the  easy  part.  The 
hard  part  is  achieving  them.  School 
districts  cannot  do  this  alone.  Students 
cannot  do  it  alone.  States  cannot  do  it 
alone.  And  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  simply  lay  down  "feel  good" 
goals,  wash  its  hands,  and  walk  away. 

We  must  identify  effective  education 
prugiams.  and  find  efficient  ways  to 
pay  for  them.  We  must  ensure  that 
knowledge  of  our  education  goals  is 
widespread,  and  that  the  commitment 
to  achieve  them  is  strong. 

When  he  ran  for  President.  George 
Bush  said  he  wanted  to  be  the  "Edu- 
cation President."  But  since  he  took 
office  in  1989.  education  has  become  the 
phantom  of  the  domestic  agenda.  The 
summit  meeting  with  the  Governors  in 
Charlottesville  1  year  ago.  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  goals  were 
commendable,  but  there  has  been  no 
foUowup, 

It  IS  not  just  a  matter  of  money.  It  is 
also  a  question  of  political  will.  We 
must  not  falter.  The  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  these  goals  must  be  more  than 
lip  service.  But  so  far.  we  have  not 
really  started  to  get  down  to  work. 

When  he  ran  for  President.  George 
Bush  promised  to  ■■wir)e  out  illiteracy 
in  8  years"  Despite  the  commitment  of 
Barbara  Bush  to  this  key  issue, 
progress  has  been  slow.  The  President 
must  move  more  aggressively  to  honor 
his  commitment 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the 
Strengthening  Education  for  America's 
Families  Act  of  1991.  This  legislation 
will  strengthen  our  dedication  to  the 
national  goals  and  expand  our  efforts 
to  achieve  them. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  codifies  the  goals 
that  the  President  and  the  Governors 
agreed    to    last    year.    The    legislation 


also  specifies  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  do  to  help  achieve  these 
goals. 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  establishes 
a  mechanism  to  monitor  the  progress 
toward  the  goals.  The  Governors  and 
the  President  established  a  monitoring 
commission  to  chart  the  Nation's 
progress.  The  commission  is  chaired  by 
Colorado  Gov.  Roy  Romer  and  he  is 
making  a  commendable  effort  to  carry 
out  these  responsibilities. 

But  the  commission  is  making  fitful 
progress  at  best.  It  has  no  staff.  It  has 
a  tiny  budget.  It  depends  on  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  for  the  mea- 
ger resources  it  has. 

In  addition,  the  commission's  deci- 
sions rest  on  the  views  of  politically 
elected  officials — all  of  whom  have  a 
stake  in  demonstrating  that  we  are 
making  progress.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  this  group  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  careful,  independent  view 
we  need. 

Finally,  this  legislation  authorizes  a 
series  of  literacy  initiatives  to  improve 
coordination  and  service  delivery  at 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levels. 
These  provisions  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  99  to  0  in  the  last  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  never  en- 
acted into  law.  Literacy  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  principal  education  goals. 
These  provisions  are  needed  now.  and 
they  will  help  us  meet  those  goals 
more  quickly. 

Today,  we  are  introducing  two  other 
bills  that  we  will  consider  in  this  Con- 
gress. The  first  is  a  bill  authored  by 
Senator  Pell  and  myself  that  author- 
izes a  number  of  activities  designed  to 
increase  Federal  support  for  teachers 
and  teaching.  This  legislation  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Labor  Committee  in  the 
last  Congress  but  was  never  enacted. 

In  addition.  I  am  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation introduced  by  Senators  Bi.n'GA- 
MAN  and  Pell  that  would  establish  a 
commission  to  study  the  possibility  of 
extending  the  school  year.  Most  other 
industrialized  nations  have  a  much 
longer  school  year  than  the  United 
.States  and  this  commisson  will  con- 
sider whether  or  not  an  extended 
school  year  in  the  United  States  is  de- 
sirable and  feasible. 

This  IS  not  the  only  education  legis- 
lation we  will  consider  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  it  ought  to  be  the  first.  Be- 
fore this  Congress  adjourns,  we  will 
also  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  We  will  review  Federal  activities 
m  research  and  statistics.  We  will  con- 
sider the  possiblity  of  encouraging  a 
national  education  test.  We  will  con- 
sider a  comprehensive  education  re- 
form bill.  We  will  authorize  programs 
for  disabled  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren, and  programs  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 

But  the  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  good  start.  It  addresses 
major  concerns  that  are  critical  if  we 


are      serious     about      improving      our 
schools. 

I  intend  to  give  this  initiative 
prompt  consideration  in  the  Labor 
Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  it, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■•Streng-lhen- 
ing  Education  for  AmeTicar.  Families  Act". 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  GOALS 
SEC.  lOI.  PCRPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
plan  of  action  for  the  initial  steps  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  in  order  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments,  organi- 
zations, and  institutions  in  the  joint  effort  of 
achieving  the  national  education  goals  as 
outlined  in  this  title. 

SEC.     102.     FAMILY    LfTERACY    AND    LIFELONG 
LEAR.NXNG 

lai  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(n  nearly  30.000.000  adults  in  the  United 
States  are  lacking  literacy  skills  which  lim- 
its their  ability  to  read,  write,  or  speak  in 
English  or  to  compute  or  solve  problems  ef- 
fectively; and 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  providing  literacy  services  to  those 
individuals  in  need  of  such  services  so  that 
they  may  be  full  participants  in  society 

(b)  Policy.- It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000.  every  Amer- 
ican will  be  literate  and  will  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  compete 
in  a  global  economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  As  part  of 
the  Joint  effort  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  organizations,  and  institutions 
in  achieving  this  goal,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  consistent 
steps — 

(1)  to  provide  increased  funding  for  the 
Adult  Education  Act  so  that  all  eligible  indi- 
viduals who  seek  such  services  under  such 
Act  will  receive  such  services:  and 

(2>  to  expand  Federal  assistance  for  lit- 
eracy programs  in  order  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments,  public  libraries,  organi- 
zations and  volunteers  m  providing  all  indi- 
viduals lacking  literacy  skills  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  skills  needed  to  function  in 
society 
SEC.  103.  SCHOOL  READINESS. 

la)  Findings,— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  long-standing 
commitment  to  ensuring  that  all  physically 
and  economically  disadvantaged  children  are 
ready  and  able  to  begin  school  by  providing 
them  With  the  same  opportunities  to  develop 
physically  and  mentally  as  their  more  ad- 
vantaged peers. 

lb)  Policy. -It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000.  ail  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to  learn.  As 
part  of  the  joint  effort  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  organizations,  and  insti- 
tutions m  achieving  this  goal,  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Federal  Government  tc  take  con- 
sistent steps — 

1 1 1  to  provide  Head  Start  ser\-ices  to  every 
eligible  child  who  needs  such  services; 
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(2i  to  provide  sufficient  funding  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  proKTam  for  women. 
InfanU.  and  children  so  that  all  potentially 
eligible  women,  infants,  and  children  have 
access  to  the  services  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram: and 

(3)  to  expand  funding  for  Even  Start  to 
allow  programs  to  reach  all  parts  of  the 
United  Slates  and  to  allow  each  SUte  to 
fund  a  sufficient  number  of  programs 
throughout  the  State  so  that  approaches  are 
available  for  local  educational  agencies,  the 
State  educational  agency,  and  other  organi- 
zations to  adopt  and  implement. 
SEC.  1*4.  SCHOOL  COMPUmON. 

(a)  Findings. -The  Congress  finds  that  In 
order  for  the  Nation  to  regain  iU  economic 
competitiveness,  each  Individual  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  be  educated  to  his  or  her 
greatest  potential  and  must  be  encouraged 
to  finish  secondary  school 

(bi  POLICY  -It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
Stales  that,  by  the  year  2000.  Ihe  high-school 
graduation  rate  will  Increase  to  at  least  90 
percent  As  part  of  the  joint  effort  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governmenu,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  In  achieving  this  goal. 
11  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  consistent  steps— 

(1)  to  expand  funding  for  secondary-  school 
dropout  prevention  and  reentry  programs 
and  basic  skills  programs  to  allow  programs 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to 
allow  each  Slate  to  fund  a  sufficient  number 
of  programs  throughout  the  State  so  that  ap- 
proaches are  available  for  local  educational 
agencies,  the  Stale  educational  agency,  and 
other  organizations  to  adopt  and  implement; 

and 

(2)  to  collect  uniform,  reliable  data  from 
the  States  with  respect  to  school  completion 
rates. 

SEC.  106.  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMEffT. 

(a)  Findings   -The  Congress  finds  ihat^ 

(1)  American  students  are  falling  behind 
students  In  other  Industrialized  nations  on 
tests  measuring  abilities  in  all  academic 
subject  areas;  and 

(2)  the  United  Sutes,  In  seeking  to  In- 
crease student  ability  and  achievement,  has 
traditionally  served  special  populations, 
such  as  disadvantaged  Individuals  and  Indi- 
viduals with  disabilities 

(b)  Policy— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
Stales  that,  by  the  year  2000.  American  stu- 
dents win  leave  grades  4.  8.  and  12  having 
demonstrated  competency  over  challenging 
subject  matter  including  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  foreign  languages,  history, 
and  geography,  and  every  school  In  America 
will  ensure  that  all  studenu  learn  to  use 
their  minds  well,  so  they  may  be  prepared 
for  responsible  citizenship,  further  learning, 
and  productive  employment  In  our  modern 
economy  As  part  of  the  Joint  effort  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governmenta.  organlza 
tlons.  and  institutions  In  achieving  this  goal. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  consistent  stepe— 

111  to  provide  remedial  assistance  for  all 
disadvantaged  children  in  the  United  Stales 
by  Increasing  the  participation  of  eligible 
children  in  programs  under  chapter  1  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

(2)  to  fulfill  the  commitment  made  by  the 
United  States  In  1975  to  provide  40  percent  of 
the  co8t»  of  educating  children  with  disabil- 
ities: 

(3)  to  reward  successful  programs  in 
schools  with  concentrations  of  disadvan- 
taged children,  and 

(4)  to  promote  efforts  that  encourage  all 
students   to   be    Involved    in   activities   that 


promote  and  demonstrate  good  citizenship, 
community  service,  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity. 

SEC.  lee.  MATHEMATICS  A^fD  SCIENCE. 

(ai  Findings  —The  Congress  finds  ihatr— 

(1)  students  in  the  United  States  are  fall- 
ing behind  students  from  other  industri- 
alized nations  on  tests  measuring  achieve- 
ment in  mathematics  and  science; 

i2l  the  Federal  Government  has  a  signifi- 
cant role  In  promoting  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  science  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  by  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  to  Im- 
prove the  general  quality  of  programs  for  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  science  through 
authorized  math  and  science  education  pro- 
grams, and 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  indirectly 
assisted  In  the  postsecondary  study  of  math- 
ematics and  science  by  providing  future  sci- 
entists, mathematicians,  and  engineers  with 
financial  assistance  to  attend  postsecondary 
institutions,  but  more  Incentives  are  needed 
to  attract  high-achieving  students  Into  these 
areas  of  study. 

(b)  Policy.— It  Is  the  goal  of  the  United 
Stales  that,  by  the  year  2000.  United  SUtes 
students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  achievement.  As  part  of 
the  joint  effort  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  organizations,  and  institutions 
m  achieving  this  goal,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  consistent 
steps— 

{ I )  to  expand  funding  for  the  Excellence  in 
Mathematics.  Science,  and  Engineering  Act 
of  1990  to  Increase  the  number  of  individuals, 
particularly  women  and  minorities,  in  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  programs  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering; 

(2)  to  expand  funding  for  the  Dwlght  D.  El- 
senhower Mathematics  and  Science  Edu- 
cation Act  so  that  all  elementary  teachers 
and  all  secondary  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science  will  have  an  opportunity  for  up- 
dating and  Improving  their  mathematics  and 
science  education  skills; 

(3)  to  expand  funding  for  such  Act  so  Ihat 
all  elementary  school  teachers  have  an  op>- 
portunlty  for  skill  improvement;  and 

(4 1  to  award  scholarships  to  high-achieving 
students  to  pursue  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  related  subjects  at  post- 
secondary  institutions 

SEC.    107.   SAFE.   DIStlPLINEn.   A.ND   DHIG  FREE 
SCHOOLS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  use  of  illicit  drugs  and  alcohol  by  the 

youths  of  the  Nation  continues  to  be  a  major 
problem  that  threatens  the  safety  of  the 
children  of  the  Nation  and  impedes  their 
ability  to  succeed  In  school  and  In  their 
lives;  and 

i2)  more  Federal  efforts  are  urgently  need- 
ed In  the  areas  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
education  and  prevention 

(b)  Policy  —It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  that,  by  the  year  2000.  every  school  In 
America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and  violence 
and  will  offer  a  disciplined  environment  con- 
ducive to  learning  As  part  of  the  joint  effort 
of  Federal.  Slate,  and  local  governments,  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions  in  achieving 
this  goal,  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  stepe  to  ensure  that  all  stu- 
denu receive  drug  abuse  prevention  edu- 
cation and  counseling  ser\  ;•  •■- 

SEC  lOa.  TEACHER  RECRLITMEVT    A.NU  RnT-N 
TION. 

la)  Findings— The  Congress  finds  that— 
ill   the   success  of  America's  schools  de- 
pends most  heavily  on  the  Nation's  teachers. 


(2)  when  teachers  have  the  necessary  skills 
to  be  highly  motivated  and  committed  to  ex- 
cellence, they  succeed  In  not  only  Imparting 
subject  matter  knowledge,  but  also  in  In- 
stilling in  their  students  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  education; 

(3i  teachers  are  significant  role  models  for 
our  Nation's  diverse  student  population,  and 

(4)  teachers,  and  a  diverse  teaching  fac- 
ulty, are  Instrumental  In  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  United  States  and  are  key 
to  achieving  the  national  education  goals  de- 
scribed in  section  2(a)(8i 

(b)  Policy —it  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
Sutes.  that  by  the  year  2000.  there  will  be  a 
well  qualified  and  diverse  teaching  faculty  In 
every  school  in  the  Nation  As  part  of  the 
Joint  effort  of  Federal.  Sute.  and  local  gov- 
ernmenU.  organizations,  and  institutions  in 
achieving  this  goal,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  Uke  consistent 
stepe— 

(1»  to  eliminate  nationally  Identified  areas 
of  teacher  shortages  by  assuring  access  to 
high  quality  education  and  training  to  indi- 
viduals desiring  to  pursue  a  career  in  the 
teaching  profession;  and 

(2)  to  expand  Federal  asslsunce  for  teacher 
training  and  other  professional  development 
programs  In  order  to  Improve  the  skills  of 
the  leaching  force  and  enhance  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  well-qualified  profes- 
sionals in  the  classroom 

SEC        109       K.ylAl       OI'fOKTlVirV      KOH     l-OST 
SECONDARY  EULt  ATION 

(a)  Findings —The  Congress  finds  that/— 

(1)  It  Is  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  United  Sutes  that  all  Ameri- 
cans be  educated  to  their  fullest  potential; 

(2)  to  bring  this  about,  it  Is  necessary  to 
increase  college  participation  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, especially  minorities,  and  to  reduce  the 
Imbalance  between  granu  and  loans  in  fi- 
nancing a  college  education,  so  that  all 
Americans  with  the  desire  and  the  ability 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in 
posuecondary  education  and  training,  from 
the  undergraduate  to  the  postgraduate  level 

(b)  Policy— It  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
sutes  that,  by  the  year  2000.  no  qualified 
student  shall  be  denied  the  opportunity  for 
postsecondary  education  because  of  financial 
or  other  barriers.  As  part  of  the  Joint  effort 
of  Federal.  Sute.  and  local  governmenu.  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions  in  achieving 
this  goal,  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Uke  consistent  stepe— 

(1)  to  Increase  the  participation  of  low-In- 
come. flrst-generation-ln-coUege.  and  minor- 
ity studenu  In  postsecondary  education; 

(2)  to  expand  college  aaaisunce  to  middle 
income  families; 

(3)  to  reduce  the  reliance  on  loans  as  the 
principal  means  of  financing  posuecondary 
education  for  studenu  and  their  parenu  by 
increasing  the  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Pell  Grant  program  so  that  the  maximum 
grant  provides  subsUntlal  asslsunce  to- 
wards the  cost  of  attending  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  and 

(4 1  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  posuecond- 
ary instiiutlons  to  recruit  and  reuin  low-in- 
come, flrst-generallon-ln-college,  and  minor- 
ity studenu.  including  graduate  studenu. 
and  to  provide  those  studenu  with  a  quality 
education,  by  increasing  the  annual  appro- 
priations for  the  TRIO  programs  U)  expand 
the  percentage  of  eligible  studenu  served 
and  to  more  effectively  serve  the  students 
receiving  services  from  these  programs 


TITLE  II— NATIONAL  COLTVCIL  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  GOALS 
SEC   aoi   SHORT  TITLE. 

This   Act   may   be   cited   as   the   ■'National 
.^rademii  Report  Card  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  202.  FLVDINGS  AND  PfRPOSE 

ConKres.'i  f!ndp  that 

ill  the  sociai  wei;  l)eing.  economic  stabil- 
ity, and  natidnal  sei  urily  of  the  United 
Sutes  depend  on  a  strong  educational  sys- 
tem that  provides  all  citizens  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  become  active  members  of  a 
productive  work  force; 

(2)  despite  the  many  reforms  of  the  edu- 
cational system  that  have  been  Implemented 
since  the  National  Council  on  Excellence  In 
Education  declared  our  Nation  "at  risk"  in 
1983,  the  United  Stales  remains  at  risk  for 
educational  failure; 

(3)  United  Sutes  children  and  youth  leave 
school  unprepared  to  participate  produc- 
tively in  the  work  force,  suffer  high  rates  of 
functional  illiteracy,  and  often  display  a 
lack  of  undersundlng  about  the  United 
Sutes  and  the  world.  In  both  a  historical 
and  futuristic  context; 

(4 1  United  Sutes  studenu  currently  rank 
far  below  students  of  many  other  countries 
in  educational  achievement,  particularly  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences; 

i5)  although  Sutes  and  localities  bear  the 
primary  responsibility  for  elemenury  and 
secondary  education,  rapidly  increasing 
International  competitiveness  requires  that 
the  United  Sutes  increase  efforU  to  make 
education  a  national  priority; 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  a 
vlul.  leading  role  in  funding  important  edu- 
cational programs  and  research  activities 
and  should  continue  to  play  the  role; 

(7)  accurate  and  reliable  mechanisms  must 
be  available  to  assess  and  monitor  edu- 
cational progress; 

i8)  many  schools  have  shown  considerable 
progress  and  success  in  improving  achieve- 
ment, including  model  schools  and  schools 
that  have  implemented  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  school  structure. 

(9)  the  mechanisms  to  assess  and  monitor 
educational  progress,  and  the  national  infor- 
mation infrastructure  needed  to  support  the 
mechanisms,  do  not  exist  or  must  be 
strengthened-. 

'10 1  many  factors  contribute  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  school.  Including  school  fi- 
nance, resources,  teaching  conditions,  and 
parenul  involvement,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
facujrs.  along  with  educational  achievement. 
should  1*  Included  in  reporu  on  school  per- 
fr^rmance. 

11'  there  should  be  established  an  inde- 
pendent Council  of  highly  respected,  biparti- 
san, diverse  expert.^  U> 

lA)  study,  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing, and  monitor  progress  on  meeting  na- 
tional Koals  for  education;  and 

iBi  make  recommendations  on  the  edu- 
cational assessment  and  information  system 
of  the  United  Sutes; 

il2i  the  Council  described  in  paragraph  (11) 
should  have  the  authority  t(.- 

(Ai  make  such  recommendations  as  the 
Council  determines  to  be  necessary  to  the 
President.  Congress,  and  the  Sutes;  and 

I  Hi  issue  annual  reports  m  the  form  of  a 
national  report  card,  and 

il3i  sutes  require  Federal  assisUnce  to 
conduct  Sute  Summiu  on  Kducation 

(bi  PuRPOKE  -  Pursuant  to  the  esublish- 
ment  of  the  national  education  goals,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  esublish  a  bipar- 
tisan Independent  council  of  highly  re 
spected  and  diverse  experts  to  develop  and 
implement  methods  to  measure  progress  in 


atuining  the  national  goals,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  further  progress 
in  atuining  such  goals,  and  lo  annually  re- 
port on  the  progress  made  in  reaching  such 
goals. 

SEC.  203    NA-nONAL  COINCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
GOAL.S. 
lai  E.sT.'iBLi.sH.MENT.— There  is  esUbUshed  a 
National  Council  on  Educational  Goals  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Council"  l. 

(b)  CoMi>osrTioN,— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  "members"),  including — 

(li  two  m.embers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

(2)  six  members,  not  more  than  three  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party, 
nominated  by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Vice  Chairperson  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  appointed  by  the  President; 

(31  five  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  consulu- 
tion  with  the  .Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and 

(4)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Majority  Leader  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Qlaufications.— 

(1)  CONGRES.SIONAL  APPOINTEES.— Members 
appointed  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b) — 

(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  widely  recognized  experience  in.  knowl- 
edge of.  and  commitment  to.  education  and 
educational  excellence;  and 

(ill  training  or  experience  in  analyzing 
educational  daU: 

(Bi  shall  not  include  elected  Federal  public 
officials;  and 

(C)  shall  be  appointed  from  among— 

(1)  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  teaching  and  research; 

(ii)  individuals  with  experience  in  analyz- 
ing school  performance  daU  who  are — 
(Ii  engaged  in  school  administration; 

(II)  members  of  school  boards; 

(III)  parenU;  or 

I IV)  represenutives  of  parenU  or  parent 
ocganizations; 

(ill)  individuals  who  are  representatives  of 
nonprofit  organizations  or  foundations  and 
businesses  that  have  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  the  improvement  of  United 
.Sutes  education;  and 

(iv)  other  individuals  determined  to  be  ap- 
propriate by  the  person  appointing  the  indi- 
viduals under  subsection  (bi. 

(2)  Natio.vai-  govf.rnor'.s  association  nomi- 
nees.—Members  nominated  under  subsection 
ib)(2)  shall  be  nominated  from  among— 

(A)  the  Governors;  or 

(B)  individuals  with  the  qualifications  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1).  or  other  qualifica- 
tions as  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Governor's  Asso- 
ciation. 

(d)TERM — 

(1)  Preside.vtia!.  ai'Pointees.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  ib)(l)  to  serve  a  4- 
year  term,  and  one  to  serve  a  6-year  term 

(2i  National  gover.nor's  association  nomi- 
n?:es,- Among  the  members  appointed  under 
subsection  (b)(2).  the  Chairperson  and  the 
Vice  Chairperson  of  the  National  Governor's 
Association  shall  each  designate  one  ap- 
pointee to  serve  a  6-year  term,  one  to  serve 
a  4-year  term,  and  one  to  serve  a  2-year 
term. 

(3i  HoLSE  appointees —Among  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
under  subsection  (b)(3) — 


'  A 1  the  Speaker  shall  designate  one  ap- 
pointee to  serve  a  6-year  term,  one  to  serve 
a  4-year  term,  and  one  to  serve  a  2-year 
term;  and 

(B)  the  Minority  Leader  shall  designate 
one  appointee  to  serve  a  4-year  term,  and  one 
to  serve  a  2-year  Urm. 

i4i  SENATE  APPOINTEES —Among  the  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  Pro  Tempore 
of  the  Senate,  under  subsection  (b)(4 1 — 

(A)  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  consulution  with  the  Majority  Lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  shall  designate  one  ap- 
pointee to  serve  a  6-year  term,  one  to  serve 
a  4-year  term,  and  one  to  serve  a  2-year 
t*rm;  and 

(B)  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  consulution  with  the  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  shall  designate  one  ap- 
pointee to  serve  a  4-year  term,  and  one  to 
ser%'e  a  2-year  term. 

i5i  Date  of  appointment —TTie  initial 
members  shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(6)  Retention  —In  order  to  reuin  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Council,  a  member  must 
attend  at  least  50  percent  of  the  scheduled 
meetings  of  the  Council  in  any  given  year 

(d)  Chairperson  — 

(1)  Initial  selection— During  the  first  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  members  appointed  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  shall  select  a  Chairperson  from 
among  the  members  appointed  under  sub- 
section (b)(2l. 

(2)  Subsequent  selection.— If  no  individ- 
ual described  in  paragraph  di  assumes  the 
position  of  Chairperson  of  the  Council  within 
60  days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  members  shall  select  a  Chairperson 
from  among  the  members. 

(6)  Vacancies— A  vacancy  on  the  Council 
shall  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  Council. 
but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(fi  Compensation  and  TIiavel— Members 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  each 
member  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
Sutes  Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  away 
from  the  home  or  regular  place  of  business  of 
the  member. 

(g)  Ls'itiation  — The  Council  may  begin  to 
carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Council  under 
this  Act  when— 

(1 )  nine  members  have  been  appointed,  or 

(2)  SIX  members  have  been  appointed  under 
paragraph    3   or  '4i  of  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  204.  FL-NCnONS. 

la)  Functions.— The  Council  shall— 

(1)  compile,  inventory,  and  analyze  exist- 
ing information  regarding  the  educational 
achievement  of  United  States  studenu  and 
schools,  including  public  and  private  elemen- 
ury. secondary,  and  post-secondary  schools; 

(2 1  monitor  and  report  on  progress  toward 
meeting  national  goals  and  the  objectives  of 
the  goals,  using  appropriate  and  recognized 
indicators, 

i3i  esubiish  benchmarks  to  meet  long- 
term  national  goals  by  the  year  2000: 

(4)  identify  the  information  that  would 
best  advise  the  public  about  the  sute  of 
schools  in  the  United  Sutes. 

i5i  develop  consensus  about  the  indicators 
on  which  dau  will  be  collected  and  analyzed 
for  the  Report  Card  described  ir.  section  206. 
and  identify  data  bases  that  provide  the 
needed  information 

(6i  make  recommendations  about  addi- 
tional dau  that  wii;  be  needed: 
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(7)  through  the  Interim  Council  report  de- 
scribed In  section  205  and  the  annual  Report 
Card  described  In  section  206,  Identify  gaps  In 
existing  educational  data  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  Improvements  in  the 
methods  and  procedures  of  assessing  attain- 
ment or  realization  of  goals  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  any  other  Federal 
governmental  entity,  including  suggestions 
for  such  changes  In  laws  and  regulations  as 
may  be  required  to  improve  the  assessment 
process,  procedures,  and  organization  of  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

i8)  through  information  obtained  In  the 
hearing  process  described  In  section  207.  de- 
velop recommendations  regarding  Federal. 
State,  and  local  policymaking  for  meeting 
the  national  goals. 

(b)  Performance  of  Functions.— In  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a)(2).  the  Council  shall  — 

(1)  consider  the  goals  already  set  forth  or 
recommended  by  the  National  Education 
Summit  and  other  governmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations; 

(2)  consider  the  goals  of  the  States  devel- 
oped through  the  State  Summits  described 
in  section  209; 

(3)  report  on  the  progress  toward  achieving 
the  goals  at  the  national  level,  including  ap- 
propriate comparisons  of  the  educational 
achievement  of  the  United  Slates  with  other 
nations; 

<4)  consider  relevant  data  that  affect  stu- 
dent performance.  Including  data  on  — 

(A)  school  readiness; 

(B)  student  achievement  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary  education: 

(C)  school  financing  and  equalization; 

(D)  the  degree  and  quality  of  parental  in- 
volvement; 

(E)  availability  of  instructional  resources: 

(F)  the  degree  of  Involvement  of  social 
service  agencies; 

(G)  school  and  student  performance. 
Including— 

(I)  attendance  and  completion  rates: 

(II)  climate  (vandalism,  crime,  and  drugs). 

(III)  conditions  of  teaching  including  sal- 
ary and  professional  development  training; 

(iv)  parent  participation,  and 
(v)  school  financing: 
(H)  work  force  literacy  and  skills:  and 
(1)    areas    of    teacher    shortages,    such    as 
mathematics  and  science; 

(5)  report  on  progress  comparing  skill  at- 
tainment or  progress  within  similar  bands  of 
school  resources;  and 

(6)  consider  alternative  assessment  instru- 
ments emphasizing  mastery  over  skill  areas 
rather  than  specific  information. 

(c)  Data  Coi^lection  — 

(1)  Contracts  —On  the  development  of  the 
timetable  described  In  section  205(1).  the 
Council  shall  contract  with  an  eligible  en- 
tity to  generate  or  collect  such  data  as  may 
be  necessary  to  appropriately  assess  progress 
toward  the  national  goals,  based  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Council. 

(2)  Eligible  ENTrriEs.— Entitles  eligible  to 
enter  Into  contracts  under  paragraph  (1)  in- 
clude the  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
tistics and  any  entities  that  meet  such  eligi- 
bility criteria  as  the  Council  may  establish 
SEC.  MS.  INTERm  COUNCIL  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  Council 
concludes  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council, 
the  Council  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President,  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  the  National  Education 
Goals  Panel,  and  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
that— 

(1)  establishes  a  timetable  for  reporting  on 
progress  toward  achieving  national  edu- 
cation goals  by  the  year  2000;  and 


i2i  Includes  a  st-:  ;is  ._.:  reasonable  steps  for 
measuring  the  implementation  and  success 
of  each  recommendation  of  the  Council. 

SEC.  MS.  AN>njAL  REPORT  CARD. 

lai  Ln  General  -Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  the  Council  concludes  iu  first 
meeting  of  members,  the  Council  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President,  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  a  National  Report  Card, 
that^ 

( 1 )  shall  set  forth  an  analysts  of  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  toward  achiev- 
ing the  national  education  goals;  and 

(2)  may.  as  determined  necessary  by  the 
Council  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Council 
and  an  analysis  of  the  views  and  comments 
of  all  interested  parties,  including  the  Na- 
tional Summit  on  Education  and  the  State 
Summits,  all  relevant  F'ederal  entities,  the 
National  Governor's  Association.  Congress, 
and  private  organizations  and  citizens— 

(A)  describe  modifications  to  existing 
goals: 

(B)  Identify  continuing  gaps  In  existing 
educational  data;  and 

(C)  make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  and  procedures  of  as- 
sessing educational  attainment  and 
strengthening  the  national  educational  as- 
sessment and  Information  system  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  or  any  other  appro- 
priate Federal  Government  entity 

lb)  Continuation  -Based  on  the  timetable 
established  in  section  205.  the  Council  shall 
continue  to  Issue  a  National  Report  Card  on 
an  annual  basis  for  the  duration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Council. 

(c)  FORMAT.— National  Report  Cards  shall 
be  presented  in  a  form  that  is  understand- 
able to  parents  and  the  general  public. 

SEC.  a07.  POWERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

(a)  Hearings.— 

(It  In  general— The  Council  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  conduct 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony  and  receive  such 
evidence,  as  the  Council  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(2)  CONDUCT.— In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the 
Council  shall— 

(A)  conduct  public  hearings  in  different  ge- 
ographic areas  of  the  country,  both  urban 
and  rural,  to  receive  the  reports,  views,  and 
analyses  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  experts  and 
the  public  on— 

(I)  the  status  and  goals  of  the  current  edu- 
cational system  of  the  United  States; 

(II)  the  need  to  redefine  and  redirect  edu- 
cational goals; 

(ill)  policy  recommendations  for  pursuing 
the  goals  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  lev- 
els: and 

(Iv)  methods  that  could  be  Implemented  to 
foster  higher  levels  of  educational  attain- 
ment in  United  States  schools;  and 

(B)  receive  testimony  from— 

(I)  individuals  such  as  practicing  edu- 
cators, parents,  business  persons,  and  elected 
and  appointed  public  officials:  and 

(II)  representatives  of  public  and  private 
organizations  and  institutions  with  an  exper- 
tise or  interest  in  Improving  the  quality  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  United  Slates. 

(bi  Information  —The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  this  Act  On  the  request 
of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  the  agency  shall  furnish  the  Information 
to  the  Council. 

(c)  Gifts— The  Council  may  accept,  use. 
and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services 
or  property. 


(d)  Postal  Services  —The  Council  may 
use  the  United  Slates  mail  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(e)  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERV- 
ICES—The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Ser\ices  Administration  shall  provide  to  the 
Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis  such  admin- 
istrative and  support  service  as  the  Council 
may  request 

SEC.  aOK  ADMINISTRATIVE  PHOMSIONS. 

lai  Mkk"I'I.ng&,  -The  Council  shall  meet  on 
a  regular  basis,  as  necessary,  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Council  or  a  majority 
of  Its  members. 

(b)  Quorum— Nine  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. 

(c)  Voting —The  Council  shall  take  all  ac- 
tion of  the  Council  by  a  majority  vole  of  the 
members  attending  a  duly  called  and  con- 
stituted meeting  of  the  Council.  No  individ- 
ual may  vole  or  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of 
a  member  by  proxy 

(d)  Office  of  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chair- 
person—The  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chair- 
person of  the  Council  shall  serve  as  Chair- 
person and  Vice  Chairperson  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  terms  of  the  Chairperson  and 
Vice  Chairperson  as  members,  or  until  res- 
ignation or  removal  by  a  majority  of  the 
members. 

(e)  Staff —The  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
cil. In  consultation  with  the  Vice  Chair- 
person, shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  staff  administrator  and  such  sup- 
port personnel  as  may  be  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council  The  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  each  staff  member  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rale  speci- 
fied for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code  for 
each  day  the  staff  member  is  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Task  Force. 
The  Chairperson  of  the  Council  may  other- 
wise appoint  and  determine  the  compensa- 
tion of  staff  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  Slates  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  111  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  other  provision  of  law.  relat- 
ing to  the  number,  classification,  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  rales. 

(f)  Personnel  Detail  Authorized— On  the 
request  of  the  Chairperson  of  the  Council, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized 
to  detail,  without  reimbursement,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  the  agency  to  the  Council  to  as- 
sist the  Council  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
the  Council.  The  detail  shall  be  without 
interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service  status  or 
privilegp 

SEC.  aoa.  state  si  mmits  on  ei)U(  ation. 

(a)  Establishment —The  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  make  grants  to  States  to  pay  for 
the  Federal  share  of— 

(1)  conducting  Stale  Summits  on  Edu- 
cation; 

(2)  evaluating  progress  made  toward  imple- 
menting national  goals:  and 

(3)  evaluating  the  implementation  process. 

(b)  APPIJCATION  — To  be  eligible  lo  receive 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  a  Slate  shall 
submit  an  application  lo  the  Secretary  of 
Education  at  such  lime,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  informallon  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  may  require 

(c)  Federal  Share  —The  Federal  share  of 
grants  made  under  this  section  shall  be  not 
more  than  50  percent. 


(d)  REPORT.— Each  Slate  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall,  on  compleiion  of 
the  State  Summit,  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Council  a  report  descnhing— 

(1)  the  educational  goals  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding changes  or  additions  to  the  national 
goals; 

(2)  a  plan  for  meeting  the  goals  and  a  time- 
table for  carrying  out  the  plan;  and 

(3 1  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  progress  of  the 
State  in  meeting  the  goals  according  to  the 
timetable. 

SF<     210.  AITHORJZATION  OF  APPROPIUATIONS. 

.li'  I.N  GKNKR.«i:.  'rhfTe  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  sections  202 
through  208  J2. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1993  through  2001. 

(b)  State  Summits,-  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  209 
J5.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1993  throLi^rh  200: 

TITLE  IlI-LITERACY 
SEC  301    SHORT  TITt£. 

Th;s   .in  •    mav    be  cited   as   the   "National 
Lltera.  v  A',  t  of  199;' 
SEC.  302.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  P'iNDINGs.- The  Conifress  finds  that^- 

(1)  nearly  30.000.0tX)  adults  in  the  United 
Stales  have  serious  problems  with  literacy 
(the  ability  to  read,  write,  speak  English, 
compute,  and  solve  problems  effectively): 

i2)  literacy  problems  are  intergenerational 
and  closely  associated  with  poverty  and  pose 
a  major  threat  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  present  public  and  private  literacy  pro- 
grams reach  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  need  and  often  result  in  only  mini- 
mal learning  gains: 

(4)  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  is  essential 
to  stem  further  growth  in  national  illiteracy 
rates: 

(5)  literacy  programs  generally  lack  ade- 
quate funding,  adequate  coordination  with 
other  literacy  programs,  and  an  adequate  in- 
vestment in  teacher  training  and  tech- 
nology. 

(6)  access  to  belter  information  about  the 
best  practices  in  the  literacy  field  and  more 
research  in  order  lo  provide  better  diag- 
nostic and  instructional  tools  are  essential 
for  the  improvement  of  literacy  and  employ- 
ability  in  the  United  Slates. 

(7)  as  many  as  50,000,000  workers  may  have 
to  be  trained  or  retrained  before  the  year 
2000  while  the  supply  of  unskilled  workers  is 
increasing  and  the  demand  for  unskilled 
labor  Is  decreasing,  and 

.8)  the  Adult  Education  Act  is  the  largest 
Federal  program  to  provide  direct  literacy 
services  in  the  United  States  and  serves  only 
10  percent  of  eligible  participants,  while  all 
public  and  private  literacy  programs  serve 
only  about  19  percent  of  those  who  need  help. 

(b)  Purpose,— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  effort  to  en- 
hance and  strengthen  the  nation's  efforts  to 
combat  literal  v  lo  ensure  that  all  Americans 
can  become  literate  by  the  year  2000 

SEC.  SOS.  DEFI.NITION. 

P"or  purposes  of  this  title  the  term  "lit- 
eracy means  the  ability  to  use  printed  and 
written  information  to  function  in  society, 
U)  achieve  one  s  goals,  and  to  develop  one's 
knowledge  and  potential 

PART     A— LITERACY:     STRATEGIC     PLAN- 
NING, RESEARCH.  AND  COORDINATION 
SEC.    311     CVTERAGENUY    TASK    FORCE    ON    IJT 
ERACY 

(ai  EsTABi.isHMKNT— There  is  established 
an  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Literacy  (in 


this     section     referred     to     as     the       Task 
Force"). 

(b)  Composition.— (1)  The  Task  Force  shall 
consist  of— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Education; 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(D)  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency; 
and 

(E)  any  other  head  of  an  agency  that  the 
President  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  E^ch  member  shall  be  appointed  for  as 
long  as  such  member  serves  as  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  department  or  agency. 

i3)  The  President  is  requested  to  appoint 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Task  Force  from 
among  its  members  to  serve  as  Chairperson 
at  the  President's  discretion. 

(c  1  Quorum— One  more  than  '/2  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Task  Force  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  rec- 
ommendations and  profxjsals  to  the  Presi- 
dent, but  a  lesser  number  may  meet  for 
other  purposes. 

(d)  Absences— Any  member  of  the  Task 
Force  who  is  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Task  Force  shall  appoint  an  appropriate 
Assistant  Secretary  from  the  department  of 
which  the  member  is  the  Secretary,  or  in  the 
case  of  an  agency,  the  second-ranking  offi- 
cial of  such  agency,  to  represent  the  member 
for  that  meeting. 

(e)  Duties  of  the  Task  Force,— The  Task 
Force  shall— 

(1 )  devise,  coordinate,  and  monitor  existing 
and  other  government  initiatives  to — 

(A)  facilitate  the  elimination  of  illiteracy, 
and 

(B)  integrate  the  resources  of  literacy  pro- 
grams across  various  departments  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  solicit  information  and  advice  from  rep- 
resentatives and  experts  with  experience  in 
literacy-related  programs,  including  mem- 
bers of  State  and  local  governments,  individ- 
uals from  education,  labor,  and  business,  na- 
tional literacy  organizations.  State  and  local 
literacy  organizations,  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, service  providers,  and  community- 
based  organizations; 

(3)  ensure  that  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies set  specific  objectives  and  strategies  for 
meeting  the  goals  of  this  title  and  measure 
the  progress  of  such  agencies  in  meeting 
such  goals: 

i4)  review  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding ways  to  achieve  uniformity  among 
reporting  requirements,  the  development  of 
performance  measures,  and  the  development 
of  standards  for  program  effectiveness  for 
literacy-related  Federal  programs: 

(5)  advise  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Literacy  established  pursuant  to 
section  313  on  the  activities  of  the  Task 
Force;  and 

(6)  issue  a  biennial  report  to  Congress  on 
the  progress  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Nation  toward  enhancing  the 
literacy  skills  of  its  people,  including  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  required  to  im- 
prove and  expand  Federal  literacy  programs. 

(f)  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS— Each  depart- 
ment and  agency  that  participates  in  the 
Task  Force  shall  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  Task  Force. 

SEC.  312.  LITERACY  RELATED  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Section  202  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  (20  US.C,  34]2i  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

■(h)   The    Assistant    Secretary    for    Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education,   in  addition  to 


performing  such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  shall  have  responsibility  for 
coordination  of  all  literacy  related  programs 
and  policy  initiatives  in  the  Department. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  shall— 

"(1)  coordinate  the  staff  resources  and  the 
assistance  provided  to  the  Task  Force: 

"(2)  assist  in  coordinating  the  related  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies;  and 

"(3)  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
the  Secretary's  responsibilities  as  a  member 
of  the  Task  Force". 

SEC.  313.  NATIONAL  INSTITITE  FOR  UTERAO'. 

(a)  PURPOSE.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion 10  enhance  the  national  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  current  problem  of  illiteracy  by  the 
year  2000  by  improving  research,  develop- 
ment and  information  dissemination  through 
a  national  research  center, 

(b)  FINDINGS —The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  far  too  little  is  known  about  how  to  im- 
prove access  to.  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of.  adult  literacy  programs,  assessment 
tools,  and  evaluation  efforts; 

(2)  there  is  no  reliable  nor  central  source  of 
information  about  the  existing  knowledge 
base  in  the  area  of  literacy; 

(3)  a  National  Institute  for  Literacy  would 
provide  a  national  focal  point  for  research. 
technical  assistance  and  research  dissemina- 
tion, policy  analysis,  and  program  evalua- 
tion in  the  area  of  literacy:  and 

(4)  such  an  Institute  would  facilitate  a 
pooling  of  ideas  and  expertise  across  frag- 
mented programs  and  research  efforts. 

(c)  Establishment —d  I  There  is  estab- 
lished the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Institute"). 
The  Institute  shall  be  administered  under 
the  terms  of  an  interagency  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Interagency  Group").  The 
head  of  any  other  agency  designated  by  the 
President  may  be  involved  in  the  operation 
of  the  Institute  as  fits  the  involvement  of 
such  agency  in  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  the  Institute.  The  Secretary  may  include 
in  the  Institute  any  research  and  develop- 
ment center  supported  under  section 
405(di(4)(A)(iii  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  and  any  other  center,  institute, 
or  clearinghouse  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the  purpose  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

(2)  The  Institute  shall  have  offices  separate 
from  the  offices  of  any  agency  or  department 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  Institute, 

i3)  The  Institute  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Interagency  Group,  which  shall  seriously 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
described  in  subsection  (f)  in  planning  the 
goals  of  the  Institute  and  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  programs  to  achieve  such  goals. 
The  daily  operations  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Director.  If  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board  are  not  followed. 
the  Interagency  Group  shall  provide  a  writ- 
ten explanation  U)  the  Board  concerning  ac- 
tions the  Interagency  Group  has  taken  that 
includes  the  Interagency  Group's  reasons  for 
not  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  with  respect  to  such  actions. 

ui  I  DiTiEs  — ( 1 1  The  Institute  is  authorized, 
m  order  to  improve  and  expand  the  system 
for  delivery  of  literacy  ser%-ices.  to— 

(A)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research  and 
demonstrations  on  literacy,  including— 
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(I)  bow  adults  team  to  read  and  write  and 
acquire  other  skills; 

(it)  how  the  literacy  skills  of  parents  affect 
the  ability  of  children  to  learn  literacy 
skills: 

(ill)  the  assessment  of  literacy  skills  and 
the  development  of  instructional  techniques. 

(Iv)  the  best  methods  for  assistlnK  adults 
and  families  to  acquire  literacy  skills,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  technology. 

(V)  the  special  literacy  needs  of  individuals 
with  learning  disabilities  and  individuals 
with  limited  English  proficiency; 

(vl)  how  to  effectively  reach  and  teach  the 
most  educationally  disadvantaged  Individ- 
uals; 

(viii  the  use  of  technology  and  other  stud- 
ies which  will  advance  the  literacy  knowl- 
edge base,  use  and  not  duplicate  the  work  of 
other  research  services,  and  build  on  such  re- 
search efforts;  and 

(vltl)  how  to  attract,  train,  and  retrain 
professional  and  volunteer  teachers  of  lit- 
eracy: 

(B)  assist  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies in  the  development.  Implementation. 
and  evaluation  of  policy  with  respect  to  lit- 
eracy by— 

(i)  establishing  a  national  data  base  with 
respect  to— 

(Ii  literacy  and  basic  skills  programs  (In- 
cluding programs  In  Federal  departments. 
State  agencies,  and  local  agencies,  and  pro- 
grams that  are  privately  supported  through 
nonprofit  entitles  and  for  profit  entitiesi; 

(II)  assessment  tools  and  outcome  meas- 
ures; 

(III)  the  amount  and  quality  of  basic  edu- 
cation provided  In  the  workplace  by  busi- 
nesses and  Industries:  and 

(IV)  progress  made  toward  the  national  lit- 
eracy goals  described  in  section  102;  and 

(H)  providing  technical  and  policy  assist- 
ance to  government  entitles  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  policy  and  programs  relating  to  lit- 
eracy and  developing  model  systems  for  im- 
plementing and  coordinating  P'ederal  lit- 
eracy programs  which  can  be  replicated  at 
the  State  and  local  level; 

(C)  provide  program  assistance,  training. 
and  technical  assistance  for  literacy  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States  in  order 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams and  to  increase  the  number  of  such 
programs,  which  assistance  and  training 
shall- 

(I)  be  based  on  the  best  available  research 
and  knowledge:  and 

(II)  be  coordinated  with  activities  con- 
ducted by— 

(I)  regional  educational  laboratories  sup- 
ported under  section  405<d)(4 1(A)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act; 

(II)  curriculum  centers  assisted  under  sec- 
tion 2Sl(a)(8)  of  the  Carl  D  Perkins  Voca- 
tional and  Applied  Technology  Education 
Act;  and 

(III)  other  educational  and  training  enti- 
tles that  provide  relevant  technical  assist- 
ance: 

(D)  collect  and  disseminate  Information  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  entitles  with  re- 
spect to  literacy  methods  that  show  great 
promise  (Including  effective  methods  of  as- 
sessment, effective  literacy  programs,  and 
other  information  obtained  through  research 
or  practice  relating  to  adult  and  family 
learning  that  would  Increase  the  capacity 
and  quality  of  literacy  programs  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  I.  using  a  variety  of  methods  to  en- 
sure that  the  best  Information  Is  received  by 
State  and  local  providers  of  literacy  serv- 
ices. 

(E)  review  and  make  recommendations 
regarding - 


(1)  ways  to  achieve  uniformity  among  re- 
porting requirements: 

(II)  the  development  of  performance  meas- 
ures; and 

(ill)  the  development  of  standards  for  pro- 
gram effectiveness  for  literacy-related  Fed- 
eral programs:  and 

(Fi  provide  a  toll-free  long-distance  tele- 
phone line  for  literacy  providers  and  volun- 
teers. 

(2)  T^e  Institute  may  enter  Into  contracts 
or  cooperative  agreements  with,  or  make 
grants  to.  individuals,  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions,  agencies,  organizations, 
or  consortia  of  such  institutions,  agencies, 
or  organizations  to  carry  out  the  activities 
of  the  Institute  Such  grants,  contracts,  or 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  that  generally  apply  to  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements  entered  Into  by 
Federal  agencies. 

(ei  Literacy  Leadership —d)  The  Insti- 
tute Is.  in  consultation  with  the  Board,  au- 
thorized to  award  fellowships,  with  such  sti- 
pends and  allowances  that  the  Director  con- 
siders necessary,  to  outstanding  Individuals 
pursuing  careers  in  adult  education  or  lit- 
eracy Instruction,  management,  research,  or 
Innovation  in  adult  education  or  literacy. 

(2)  Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute,  to  engage  in  research,  edu- 
cation, training,  technical  assistance,  or 
other  activities  to  advance  the  field  of  adult 
education  or  literacy,  including  the  training 
of  volunteer  literacy  providers  at  the  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  level. 

(3)  Individuals  receiving  fellowships  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  known  as 
"Literacy  Leader  Fellows". 

(f)  National  Lnstitute  Board.— (1)  There 
Is  established  the  National  Institute  Board 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board "i 
which  shall  consist  of  10  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  from  individuals  who 
are  not  otherwise  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  who  are  chosen 
from  recommendations  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  representatives  of— 

(A)  literacy  organizations  and  providers  of 
literacy  services.  Including— 

(i)  providers  of  literacy  services  receiving 
assistance  under  the  Adult  Education  Act; 
and 

(II)  nonprofit  providers  of  literacy  services: 

(B)  businesses  that  have  demonstrated  In- 
terest In  literacy  programs. 

(C)  literacy  students: 

(D)  experts  in  the  area  of  literacy  research: 

(E)  State  and  local  governments;  and 

(F)  organized  labor 
(2)  The  Board  shall— 

(A)  make  recommendations  concerning  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Institute: 

(B)  provide  Independent  advice  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Institute;  and 

(C)  receive  reports  from  the  Interagency 
Group  and  the  Director. 

(3 1  The  Interagency  Group  may  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Board  until  the  expiration 
of  the  18Q-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Board 
established  by  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act. 

(5)(A)  EZach  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years.  Any  such 
member  may  be  appointed  for  not  more  than 
2  consecutive  terms. 

(B)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 


term  for  which  the  member's  prcdei  essor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  unly  for  the 
remainder  of  that  term  A  member  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  that  member's 
term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office  A  va- 
cancy in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  af- 
fect the  powers  of  the  Board. 

(6)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  hold  hearings.  Any  recommendation 
may  be  passed  only  by  a  majority  of  its 
members  present. 

(7)  The  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson 
of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers. The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairperson 
and  Vice  Chairperson  shall  be  2  years 

(8)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairperson  or  a  majority  of  its  members. 

(g)  Gifts,  Beqvests,  and  Devises.- The  In- 
stitute and  the  Board  may  accept  (but  not 
solicit),  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts,  bequests,  or 
devises  of  services  or  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facili- 
tating the  work  of  the  Institute  or  the 
Board,  respectively  Gifts,  bequests,  or  de- 
vises of  money  and  proceeds  from  sales  of 
other  property  received  as  gifts,  bequests,  or 
devises  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
and  shall  be  available  for  disbursement  upon 
order  of  the  Institute  or  the  Board,  respec- 
tively. 

(h)  Mails.— The  Board  and  the  Institute 
may  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(1)  Staff —The  Interagency  Group,  after 
considering  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board,  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  a  Di- 
rector. 

(J)  Applicability  of  Certain  Civil  Service 
Laws —The  Director  and  staff  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  that  title  relating  to  clas- 
sification and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  an  individual  so  appointed  may 
not  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule 

(k)  Experts  and  Consultants —The  Board 
and  the  Institute  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(1)  REPORT —In  the  first  2  years  in  which 
the  Institute  receives  assistance  under  this 
section,  the  Institute  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress.  In  succeeding  years,  the 
Institute  shall  submit  biennial  reports  to  the 
Congress.  Each  report  submitted  under  this 
subsection  shall  include- 

(1)  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  institute's  operations,  activities, 
financial  condition,  and  accomplishments  in 
the  field  of  literacy  for  such  fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  description  of  how  plans  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Institute  for  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  will  facilitate  achievement  of  the 
goals  of  the  Institute  and  the  goals  of  the  lit- 
eracy programs  within  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
and 

(3i  any  additional,  minority,  or  dissenting 
views  submitted  by  members  of  the  Board 

(m)  NONDUPUCATlON— The  Institute  shall 
not  duplicate  any  functions  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  Elducatlon  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 384(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act.  This 


subsection  shall  not  t)e  construed  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Education  from  delegating 
such  functions  to  the  Institute 

in  I  AUTHORIZATION  OK  .APPROPRIATIONS.— <  1 ) 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
J10.000.(»0  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  and  199,') 

(2)  Any  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  SecretAry  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
or  any  other  department  that  participates  in 
the  Institute  for  purposes  that  the  Institute 
IS  authorized  to  perform  under  this  section 
may  be  provided  to  the  Institute  for  such 
purposes. 

SEC    3M    STATE  UTF,RACY  RESOl'RCE  CE.NTERS. 

.ai   GK.\.NTs    HiR    .ST.^•rK    LlTKRACi     RKwHRCE 

Cf.nti-.k.-      ---..bpart  6  of  part  B  of  the  Adult 
Educii;:<'r.    .A.  I    i20    U.S.C.    1208    et    seq.)    is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  3M: 
-SEC.  354.  STATE  LITERACY  RKSOURCE  CENTERS, 

"lai  F'lRPosK  It  1.^  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  State  and  local  public  and 
private  nonprofit  efforts  to  eliminate  illit- 
eracy through  a  new  program  of  State  lit- 
eracy resource  center  grants  to— 

■•(1)  stimulate  the  coordination  of  literacy 
services, 

"(2)  enhance  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  organizations  to  provide  literacy  serv- 
ices, and 

"(3)  serve  as  a  reciprocal  link  between  the 
National  Institute  for  Literacy  and  service 
providers  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  informa- 
tion, data,  research,  and  expertise  and  lit- 
eracy resources. 

"(b)  ESTABLISHMENT— From  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  subsection  (k).  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
purposes  of  establishing  a  network  of  State 
or  regional  adult  literacy  resource  centers. 

"(c)  ALLOTMENT  — ( 1 1  From  sums  available 
for  purposes  of  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  State  having  an  approved  appli- 
cation under  subsection  (k)  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
amount  allotted  to  such  State  under  section 
313(b)  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
section  321  bears  to  the  aggregate  amount  al- 
lotted to  all  States  under  such  section  for 
such  purpose. 

"(2i  Each  State  shall  contract  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  a  State  office  on  literacy, 
a  volunteer  organization,  a  community- 
based  organization,  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  another  nonprofit  entity  to  op- 
erate a  State  literacy  resource  center.  If  the 
.State  educational  agency  does  not  operate 
the  center,  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  selection  of  the  entity  selected 
to  operate  the  center. 

"(d)  USB  or  PHNDS. —Funds  provided  under 
subsection  (cVl)  to  carry  out  this  section 
■ball  be  used  to  carry  out  activities  to — 

"(1)  upgrade  and  promote  the  diffusion  and 
adoption  of  state-of-the-art  teaching  meth- 
ods, technologies  and  program  evaluations; 

"(2)  develop  innovative  approaches  to  the 
coordination  of  literacy  services  within  and 
among  Slates  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  assist  in  coordinating  the  delivery 
of  such  services  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies; 

■i3i  encourage  government  and  industry 
partnerships,  including  partnerships  among 
small  business,  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  community-based  organizations: 

■■|4)  encourage  innovation  and  experimen- 
tation  In   literacy   activities   that   will   en- 


hance the  delivery  of  literacy  services  and 
address  emerging  problems; 

"(5)  provide  technical  and  policy  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
service  providers  to  improve  literacy  policy 
and  programs  and  access  to  such  programs: 

"(6)  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  literacy  instructors  m  reading  in- 
struction and  in— 

"(A)  selecting  and  making  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  state-of-the-art  methodologies, 
instructional  materials,  and  technologies 
such  as — 

"(i)  computer  assisted  Instruction; 

"(ii)  video  tapes: 

"(ill)  interactive  systems:  and 

"(iv)  data  link  systems:  or 

"(B)  assessing  learning  style  and  screening 
for  learning  disabilities,  and  providing  indi- 
vidualized remedial  reading  instruction;  or 

"(7)  encourage  and  facilitate  the  training 
of  full-time  professional  adult  educators. 

"(e)  .Ai.TF.RNATivE  Uses  of  Equipment.— 
Equipment  purchases  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, when  not  being  used  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  may  be  used  for 
other  instructional  purposes  if— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  the  equipment  was 
reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  properly  designed  project  or  ac- 
tivity under  this  section: 

"(2)  the  equipment  is  used  after  regular 
program  hours  or  on  weekends:  and 

"(3)  such  other  use  is — 

"(A)  incidental  to  the  use  of  that  equip- 
ment under  this  section: 

"(B)  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  that 
equipment  under  this  section:  and 

"(C)  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  using  that 
equipment  under  this  section. 

"(fi  Li.MiTATioN.— Not  more  than  10  percent 
of  any  grant  received  under  this  section  shall 
be  used  to  purchase  computer  hardware  or 
software. 

"(g)  Special  Rule.— (D  Each  State  receiv- 
ing funds  pursuant  to  this  section  may  use 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  such  funds  to  es- 
tablish a  State  advisory  council  on  adult 
education  and  literacy  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'State  council)  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  332. 

"(2)  Each  State  receiving  funds  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  use  such  funds  to  support 
an  established  State  council  to  the  extent 
that  such  State  council  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  332. 

"(3)  Each  State  receiving  funds  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  to  establish  or  support  a 
State  council  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  332  shall  provide  matching  funds  on  a 
dollar-for-doUar  basis. 

"(h)  APPLICATIONS— Each  State  or  group  of 
States,  as  appropriate,  that  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section  on  a  regional 
level,  a  State  level,  or  both  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  that  has  been 
reviewed  and  commented  on  by  the  State 
council,  where  appropriate,  and  that  de- 
scribes how  the  State  or  group  of  States 
will— 

"(1)  develop  a  literacy  resource  center  or 
expand  an  existing  literacy  resource  center: 

"(2)  provide  services  and  activities  with 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  section: 

"i3i  assure  access  to  services  of  the  center 
for  the  maximum  participation  of  all  public 
and  private  programs  and  organizations  pro- 
viding or  seeking  to  provide  basic  skills  in- 
struction, including  local  educational  agen- 
cies, agencies  responsible  for  corrections 
education,  service  delivery  areas  under  the 
.Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  welfare  agen- 
cies, labor  organizations,  businesses,  volun- 
teer groups,  and  community-based  orpaniza- 
tions. 


■i4)  address  the  measurable  goals  for  im- 
proving literacy  levels  as  set  forth  in  the 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section  342:  and 

"(5)  develop  procedures  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  literacy  activities  for  statewide  and 
local  literacy  efforts  conducted  by  public 
and  private  organizations,  and  for  enhancing 
the  systems  of  service  delivery. 

"(ii  Payments:  Federal  Share— d;  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State  having  an 
application  approved  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  the  application. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share— 

"(Ai  for  each  of  the  first  2  fiscal  years  In 
which  the  State  receives  funds  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  80  percent; 

"(B)  for  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  Tiscal 
years  in  which  the  State  receives  funds 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  70  per- 
cent; and 

"(C)  for  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  State  receives  funds  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  60  percent 

"(3)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  section  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind. 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment, 
or  services. 

"(j)  Regional  Centers.— (1)  A  group  of 
States  may  enter  into  an  interstate  agree- 
ment to  develop  and  operate  a  regional  adult 
literacy  resource  center  if  the  States  deter- 
mine that  a  regional  approach  is  more  appro- 
priate for  their  situation. 

"(2)  Any  State  that  receives  assistance 
under  this  section  as  part  of  a  regional  cen- 
ter shall  only  be  required  to  provide  under 
subsection  li)  50  percent  of  the  funds  such 
State  would  otherwise  be  required  to  provide 
under  such  subsection. 

"(3 1  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  amount 
a  State  will  receive  under  this  section  is  less 
than  $100,000.  the  Secretary  may  designate 
that  St.at.e  to  receive  assistance  under  this 
section  as  part  of  a  regional  center. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  State  which  can  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Secretary  that  the  total 
amount  of  Federal.  State,  local  and  private 
funds  expended  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  equals  or  exceeds  $100,000 

"(01  In  any  fiscal  year  in  which  paragraph 
i2i  applies,  the  Secretary  may  allow  certain 
States  that  receive  assistance  as  part  of  a  re- 
gional center  to  reserve  a  portion  of  such  as- 
sistance for  State  literacy  services  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

"(ki  authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
$25.(X)0.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992, 
and  1993.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  eai  h  of  the  fisca.  years  1994  ar.c  ".995   '. 

PART  B— WORKFORCE  LITERACY 
SEC    321    national  WORKFORCE  LJTERACY  AS- 
SISTANCE COLLABORATTVE. 

(a)  Establishment —There  is  established 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  National 
Workforce  Literacy  Assistance  Collaborative 
(in  this  subsection  re.''erred  tc  as  the  "Col- 
laborative") to  improve  the  basic  skills  of 
individuals,  especially  those  individuals  who 
are  marginally  employed  or  unemployed 
with  low  basic  skills  and  lim.ited  opportunity 
for  long-term  employment  and  advancement. 
by  assisting  small  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses, business  associations  that  represent 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses,  and 
labor  organizations  t«  develop  and  imple- 
ment literacy  program.s  tailored  to  the  needs 
of  the  workforce. 

(b)  Functions. -The  Collaborative  shall— 
111  develop  and  implement  a  plan  for  pro- 
viding  small    and   medium-sized    businesses 
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with  the  technical  assistance  required  to  ad- 
dress the  literacy  needs  of  their  workforce; 

(2)  monitor  the  development  of  workforce 
literacy  training  programs  and  identify  best 
practices  and  successful  small  and  medium- 
sized  business  program  models; 

(3)  Inform  businesses  and  unions  of  re- 
search findings  and  best  practices  regarding 
exemplary  curricula,  instructional  tech- 
niques, training  models,  and  the  use  of  tech- 
nology as  a  training  tool  in  the  workplace; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  help 
businesses  assess  individual  worker  literacy 
skill  needs,  implement  workforce  literacy 
training  programs,  and  evaluate  training 
program  effectiveness; 

(5i  promote  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  State  and  local  agencies  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  obtain  maximum  uses  of  exist- 
ing literacy  and  basic  skills  training  re- 
sources; 

(6)  conduct  regional  and  State  small  busi- 
ness workforce  literacy  meetings  to  increase 
program  effectiveness  and  accountability; 

(7)  establish  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  and 
other  centers  Involved  In  literacy  and  basic 
skills  research  and  development  activities; 
and 

(8)  prepare  and  produce  written  and  video 
materials  necessary  to  support  technical  as- 
sistance and  Information  dissemination  ef- 
forts. 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  section 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  and  1996 

SEC.    in    (.RWrs    HiH    SMIONAL  WORKFORCE 
I  111  K.M  >  --1  HVI  KGIES. 

Section  371  of  ihi-  Adull  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  12111  Is  amended— 
(1 )  In  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  '•.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration." after  -Secretary"; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  iB)  of  paragraph  (2V— 

(1)  by  striking  'and  '  and  inserting  a 
comma;  and 

(11)  by  Inserting  after  "agencies"  the  sec- 
ond place  such  term  appears  the  following; 
"and  any  other  entity  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  that  receives  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section"; and 

(Ci  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end 

"(5)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section. 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  applica- 
tions from  partnerships  which  Include  small 
businesses 

"(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  award 
grants  under  this  section  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  In  paragraph  d)  by  striking  "sub- 
section (c) "  and  inserting  •subsection  (e)": 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (Bi  of  paragraph  (2)— 
(1)    by    striking    "and"    and    inserting    a 

comma;  and 

111)  by  Inserting  after  "agencies"  the  sec- 
ond place  such  term  appears  the  following: 
"and  any  other  entity  described  In  paragraph 
111  that  receives  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section". 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section le); 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•(c)  Grants  for  Nationai.  Workforce  Lit- 
eracy Strategies  -dt  Whenever  in  any  fis- 
cal year,  appropriations  under  subsection  (ei 
are  equal  to  or  exceed  $25,000,000.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  reserve  not  more  than  $5,000,000 


to  establish  a  program  of  grants  to  facilitate 
the  design  and  Implementation  of  national 
strategies  to  assist  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses  and  unions  to  effectively  provide 
literacy  and  basic  skills  training  to  workers. 

•'(2)  Grants  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  provide  funds  to  establish  large-scale 
national  strategies  in  workforce  literacy, 
which  may  Include  the  following  activities: 

••(A)  Basic  skills  training  that  Is  cost-ef- 
fective and  needed  by  employees  and  re- 
quired by  their  employers  to  establish  a 
trainable  workforce  which  can  take  advan- 
tage of  further  job  specific  training  and  ad- 
vance the  productivity  of  the  labor  force  on 
an  individual,  industry,  or  national  level. 

••(B)  Specific  program  offerings,  which  may 
Include— 

■•(i)  English  as  a  second  language  instruc- 
tion; 

•■(11)  communications  skill  building; 

•■(111)  reading  and  writing  skill  building; 
and 

•'(Iv)  computation  and  problem  solving. 
•(C)  Appropriate  assessments  of  Individual 
worker's  literacy  and  basic  skills  needs  and 
appropriate  assessments  of  the  skill  levels 
required  by  business. 

••(D)  Cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
organizations  Involved  in  providing  literacy 
and  basic  skills  training,  Including  adult 
education,  vocational  education,  community 
and  junior  colleges,  community-based  orga- 
nizations. State  level  agencies,  and  private 
industry  councils 

••(El  The  establishment  as  appropriate  of 
technology-based  learning  environments, 
such  as  computer-based  learning  centers. 

•■(3i  To  receive  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section, a  proposal  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  partnerships  described  In  sub- 
section (aid),  containing  a  plan  specifying  a 
strategy  for  designing  and  implementing 
workforce  literacy  and  basic  skills  training 
for  workers,  and  Justifying  the  national, 
statewide,  or  industry-wide  importance  of 
this  strategy.  The  proposal  shall  include— 

••(A)  a  demonstration  of  need  for  literacy 
and  basic  skills  training; 

••(Bi  a  description  of  the  business  or  Indus- 
try for  which  the  strategy  is  to  be  estab- 
lished; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  specific,  measurable 
goals  and  participant  outcomes; 

••(D)  a  strategy  for  achieving  the  goals,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  the  process  to  iden- 
tify literacy  and  basic  skills  required  by  em- 
ployers and  the  skills  of  individual  workers, 
and  a  description  of  the  specific  services  to 
be  provided;  and 

••(E)  a  description  of  the  costs  of  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  undertaken. 

"(4 1  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  formal 
process  for  the  submission  of  proposals  and 
publish  an  announcement  with  respect  to 
that  process  and  the  availability  of  funds  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

••(5)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
used  to  fund  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams which  meet  the  requlremenu  of  this 
subsection. 

'•(6)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
grant  proposals  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(D) 

••(7)  The  Secretary  may  lake  into  account 
geographic  considerations  (such  as  rural  and 
urban)  and  national  distribution,  when 
awarding  grants  under  paragraph  (3 1  of  this 
subsection. 

'•(8)  The  Secretary  shall  award  annually, 
from  amounts  available  under  paragraph  (1), 
no  more  than  10  grants  of  not  less  than 
$500,000  each 

•■(d)  Evaluation  —The  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve not  more  than  2  percent  of  any  amount 


appropriated  under  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  an  Independpnt  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  programs  a.ssisted 
under  this  section  In  improving  the  literacy 
and  basic  skills  of  workers  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  employees.  Including  potential  for 
the  repllcabillty  or  adaption  of  such  pro- 
grams."; and 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (31)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  the  following: 

■•(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994  and  1995  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  set  lion 

FAHT  (  — IVVESTMFNT  IN  LITERACY 

SEC.    331.    AMENDME.NTS    TO    THE    AULLT    EUU 
CA-nON  ACT. 

(a)  ALTHORIZA-nON  of  APPROPRIA'nONS.— 
Section  313  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
use.  1201b)  is  amended  in  subsection  (a)  by 
striking  "and  such  sums  '  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "1993"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: •'.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fis- 
cal year  1991,  $280,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994  and  1995". 

(b)  Use  of  Funds —Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 322  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
use.  1203b(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Grants  to  States  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  used  In  accordance  with  State  plans 
(and  amendments  thereto)  approved  under 
sections  341  and  351.  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  adult  education  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  local  educational  agencies,  agencies 
responsible  for  corrections  education,  com- 
munity-based organizations,  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  postsecondary  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  other  Institutions 
that  have  the  ability  to  provide  literacy 
services  to  adults  and  families.  E^ch  State 
educational  agency  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  subpart  shall  assure  di- 
rect and  equitable  access  to  Federal  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies,  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  community-based  organi- 
zations, agencies  responsible  for  corrections 
education,  postsecondary  educational  Insti- 
tutions, and  institutions  which  serve  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  adults.  In  determin- 
ing which  programs  shall  receive  assistance 
under  this  paragraph,  the  State  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  past  effectiveness  of  applicants  In 
providing  effective  services  (especially  with 
respect  to  recruitment  and  retention  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  adults  and  the 
learning  gains  demonstrated  by  such  adults); 

••(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  applicant  will 
coordinate  and  utilize  other  literacy  and  so- 
cial services  available  In  the  community; 
and 

■•(C)  the  commitment  of  the  applicant  to 
serve  Individuals  in  the  community  that  are 
most  in  need  of  literacy  services  ". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3»— 

(A)  by  striking  the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  'sources;'  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  projected  goals  of  the  applicant 
with  respect  to  participant  recruitment,  re- 
tention, and  successful  completion  of  the  lit- 
eracy program"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4) — 

(A)  by  striking  -(Ai '; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "adults  "  the  follow- 
ing- ",  particularly  in  areas  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  adults  who  do  not  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  graduation  from  a  school  providing 
secondary  education  or  its  equivalent.";  and 


(C)  by  striking  s j)  fiarah-raph  iBi: 

(4)  by  redppiRr.atiriK  parasrraphs  (3)  and  (4i 
(as  amendeii  (■>■  paragraphs  21  and  (3i  of  this 
subsection)  as  paragraphs  i4i  and  (5i.  respec- 
tively; and 

i5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)(A)  Grants  to  States  provided  under 
this  section  shall  also  be  used  for  competi- 
tive 2-year  grants  to  public  housing  authori- 
ties for  literacy  programs  and  related  activi- 
ties. Any  grant  provided  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  referred  to  as  a  ■Gateway 
Grant'. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  less  often 
than  every  2  years,  evaluate  any  grants 
made  under  this  paragraph  and  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluation  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate.". 

ic)  State  Advisory  Council.— <l)  The 
heading  to  section  332  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  lit- 
eracy" before  the  period. 

(2 1  Section  332  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
(20  use.  1205a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
by  striking  "adult  education,  appointed  by 
the  Governor"  and  Inserting  "adult  edu- 
cation and  literacy,  appointed  by,  and  re- 
sponsible to.  the  Governor"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)(1)  by  striking  all  beginning  with  ""con- 
sisf  through  the  end  period  and  inserting 
"consists  of— 

■•(i)  representatives  of  public  education; 

•■(ID  representatives  of  public  and  private 
sector  employment; 

•■(ill)  representatives  of  recognized  State 
labor  organizations; 

••(iv)  representatives  of  private,  voluntary, 
and  community-based  literacy  organiza- 
tions; 

■■(v)  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  a 
State,  or  the  designee  of  such  individual;  and 

■■(vii  representatives  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing State  agencies: 

■•(I)  the  State  educational  agency; 

'■(D)  the  State  job  training  agency; 

••(UI)  the  State  human  services  agency; 

'•(I'V)  the  State  public  assistance  agency; 

"(V)  the  State  library  program;  and 

••(VI)  the  State  economic  development 
agency. 

The  council  shall  also  include  officers  of  the 
State  government  whose  agencies  provide 
funding  for  literacy  services  or  who  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  the  Chair- 
person of  the  council  to  serve  whenever  mat- 
ters within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency 
headed  by  such  an  officer  are  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  council.  The  council  shall  also 
include  classroom  r.«achers  who  have  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  results  in  teaching 
children  or  adults  to  read"; 

(C)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  -One  member  more 
than  one-half  of  the  members  on  the  council 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  recommendations  and  propos- 
als to  the  Governor,  but  a  lesser  number  of 
members  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
other  purposes"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  after  the  first  sentence: 
"The  State  advisory  council  shall  meet  at 
least  4  times  each  year   ";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  if*— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"il)  meet  with  the  State  agencies  respon- 
sible for  literacy  training  to  advise  on  the 
development  of  a  State  plan  for  literacy  and 


for  adult  education  that  fulfills  the  literacy 
and  adult  education  needs  of  the  State,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  labor 
market,  economic  development  goals,  and 
the  needs  of  the  individuals  in  the  State;": 

(il)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows; 

■■(2)  advise  the  Governor,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  and  other  State  agencies 
concerning— 

■■(A)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  measurable  State  literacy  and  adult  edu- 
cation goals  consistent  with  section  342,  es- 
pecially with  respect  to — 

■-(i)  improving  levels  of  literacy  in  the 
State  so  that  all  appropriate  State  agencies 
have  specific  objectives  and  strategies  for 
such  goals  in  a  comprehensive  approach; 

•-(ii)  improving  literacy  programs  in  the 
State;  and 

■'(iii)  fulfilling  the  long-term  literacy  goals 
of  the  State; 

■■(B)  the  coordination  and  monitoring  of 
State  literacy  training  programs  in  order  to 
progress  toward  the  long-term  literacy  goals 
of  the  State; 

■■(C)  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  lit- 
eracy programs  in  the  State  by  supporting 
integration  of  services,  staff  training,  and 
technology-based  learning  along  with  the  in- 
tegration of  resources  of  literacy  programs 
across  various  agencies  of  State  government; 
and 

-•(D)  private  sector  initiatives  that  would 
improve  adult  education  programs  and  lit- 
eracy programs,  especially  through  public- 
private  partnerships;"; 

(iii)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3i  as  para- 
graph (7);  and 

(iv)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  review  and  comment  on  the  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  354(h)  and  submit 
such  comments  to  the  Secretary: 

■■(4)  track  progress  on  meeting  the  goals 
and  objectives  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2); 

"(5)  recommend  model  systems  for  imple- 
menting and  coordinating  State  literacy  pro- 
grams for  replication  at  the  local  level;  and 

■■(6)  developing  reporting  requirements. 
standards  for  outcomes,  performance  meas- 
ures, and  program  effectiveness  in  State  pro- 
grams, that  are  consistent  with  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Lit- 
eracy established  by  section  111  of  the  Na- 
tional Literacy  Act  of  1991    ". 

(d)  State  Plan— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
342  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1206a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (li  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  describe  and  provide  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  literacy  needs  of  individuals  in 
the  State;"; 

(2)  by  strikintJ  paragraph  i9i; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (9).  respec- 
tively; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•-i2)  set  forth  measurable  goals  for  improv- 
ing literacy  levels,  retention  in  literacy  pro- 
grams, and  long-term  learning  gains  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  State  and  describe  a  com- 
prehensive approach  for  achieving  such 
goals,  including  the  expected  outcomes  of 
programs,  services,  and  activities  during  the 
4-year  period;"; 

(5 1  in  paragraph  (4i  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  i3>  of  this  section) — 

(A  I  by  striking  'the  use  or'  and  inserting 
"coordination  by"; 

(B)  by  striking  "other  than'  and  inserting 
"including";  and 


iC)  by  striking  "such  as" 

(6)  in  paragraph  (9'  'as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3i  of  this  section),  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "and  the 
progress  the  State  has  made  toward  achiev- 
ing the  goals  set  forth  in  each  State  plac 
subsequent  to  the  initial  State  plan". 

(7)  by  striking  --and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12); 

(8)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(14)  report  the  amount  of  administrative 
funds  spent  on  program  improvements:  and 

"(15)  contain  assurances  that  fmanciai  as- 
sistance provided  pursuant  tc  this  t:t>  shall 
be  used  to  assist  and  expand  existing  pro- 
grams, and  to  develop  new  programs  for 
adults  whose  lack  of  basic  skills — 

"(A)  renders  such  adults  unemployable; 

'"(Bi  keeps  employed  or  unemployed  adults 
from  functioning  independently  in  society; 
and 

■"(C)  severely  reduces  the  ability  of  such 
adults  to  positively  affect  the  literacy  of 
their  children.". 

(e)  Evaluation  —Section  352  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1207a)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following;  "".  including— 

■"(A)  the  number  and  percentage  of  local 
educational  agencies,  community-based  or- 
ganizations, volunteer  groups,  and  other  or- 
ganizations that  are  grant  recipients:  and 

■"(B)  the  amount  each  such  grant  recipient 
receives  under  this  Act  ". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2^— 

(A)  by  striking  "before  the  end"'  and  all 
that  follows  through  ""shall  consider"'  and  in- 
serting the  following  "evaluate  15  percent  of 
the  grant  recipients  each  year  so  that  at  the 
end  of  such  period  60  percent  of  grant  recipi- 
ents shall  have  been  evaluated  once  and  such 
evaluations  shall  consider,  at  a  minimum—"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (Di  as  subparagraphs  B  thixiugh 
(E).  respectively; 

(C)  by  inserting  before  su'oparagraph  (B) 
(as  redesignated  by  subparagraph  B  of  this 
paragraph  I  the  following 

■"(A  I  the  projected  goals  of  the  grant  recip- 
ient as  described  m  its  application  under  sec- 
tion 322(a)i3 :,"; 

iD)  by  amending  subparagraph  iD'  las  re- 
designated by  subparagraph  iB-  of  this  para- 
graph) to  read  as  follows 

"■(D)  the  success  of  the  grant  recipient  in 
recruiting,  retaining,  and  assisting  partici- 
pants in  reaching  desired  literacy  goals  and 
obtaining  subsequent  work  experience,  and"'; 
and 

(E)  by  striking  "and    at  the  end. 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting   ":  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

""(4)  biennially  submit  a  report  to  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Literacy  estab- 
lished by  section  311  of  the  Nationai  Literacy 
Act  of  1991  describing— 

"(A I  how  the  State  will  or  has  met  the  lit- 
eracy goals  established  m  it.s  State  plan,  and 

•'(Bi  progress  being  m.ade  m  reaching  its 
literacy  goals,  coordination  of  workplace  lit- 
eracy ser\"!ces.  and  building  a  high  quality 
delivery  system  for  aduit  literacy  pro- 
grams   ' 

(f)  Teacher  Training.— <1  ■  Section  353  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act  i20  US  C  1208.  is 
amended  by— 

lAi  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(1)(B); 

(B)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and 
"and";  and 
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(C)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  followlnsT' 

•■<3>  tralniriK  professional  teachers,  volun- 
teers, and  administrators,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  tralnlnR- 

"(Ai  full-time  professional  adult  educators; 

"(B)  minority  adult  educators; 

"(C)  educators  of  adults  with  limited  Eng- 
lish proficiency;  and 

"(D)  teachers  to  recognize  and  more  effec- 
tively serve  illiterate  Individuals  with  learn- 
ing disabilities,  and  with  a  reading  ability 
below  the  fifth  grade  level". 

(2)  Section  363  of  the  Adult  Education  Act 
(20  use.  1208).  as  amended  by  paragraph  (ll 
of  this  subsection,  is  further  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "lO"  and 
Inserting  '15";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Special  Rule.— At  least  *»  of  the  15 
percent  reserved  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provision.?  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a).". 
SEC.  Sn.  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  1531(b)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2941) 
Is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7).  respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 
(5)  after  paragraph  (4): 

"(5)  programs  of  training  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  teachers  and  school  counselors  to 
Identify,  particularly  in  the  early  grades, 
students  with  reading  and  related  problems 
which  place  such  students  at  risk  for  illit- 
eracy In  their  adult  years;" 

8BC.    3SS.    AMENDIWENTS   TO   THE    EVEN    START 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  AMENDMKNT     TO     PART     HEADING.— The 

heading  for  part  B  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2741  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
PART  B— KVTN  START  FAMII  Y  1  ITFR^VO' 
PKCX.RyVM" 

(b)  State  Ghant  I»rcxjra.m.  Section  106Z 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C  2742)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  la).  by  striking  "local 
educational  agencies  or  consortia  of  such 
agencies"  and  Inserting  "eligible  entities". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "In";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year  In  which  this  sub- 
section applies,  no  State  shall  award  a  grant 
under    this    part    for    an    amount    less    than 
$75,000 

"(3)  In  any  year  in  which  this  subsection 
applies,  each  State  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  part  may  use  not  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  assistance  provided  under  the  grant 
for  costs  of— 

"(A)  administration;  and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
for  program  improvement  and  replication  to 
eligible  entities  that  receive  grants  under 
this  part,  which  assistance  may  be  provided 
through  grant  or  contract."; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d); 

(4)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
MOtlon  (b)  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  Reservation —From  amounts  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  reserve  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  2  percent  of  such 
amounts  or  the  amount  reserved  for  such 
purposes  In  the  fiscal  year  1991.  whichever  is 
greater,  for  purposes  of— 

"(1)  carrying  out  the  evaluation  required 
by  section  1058;  and 


"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  for  pro- 
gram Improvement  and  replication  to  eligi- 
ble entities  that  receive  granu  under  this 
part,  which  may  be  provided  through  grant 
or  contract";  and 

(5)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (3))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Definitions —For  the  purpose  of  this 
part: 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  entity'  means— 
(A)  a  local  educational  agency  applying 
in  collaboration  with  a  community-based  or- 
ganization, public  agency,  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zation; or 

"(B)  a  community-based  organization,  or 
other  nonprofit  organization  of  dem- 
onstrated quality  applying  in  collaboration 
with  a  local  educational  agency. 

"(2)  The  terms  'Indian  tribe'  and  'tribal  or- 
ganization' have  the  respective  meanings 
given  such  terms  In  section  4  of  the  Indian 
Self-Detenmlnatlon  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  includes  each  of  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico". 

(c)  Allocation —Section  1053  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  use.  2743)  Is  amended  by  amending 
subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows 

"(a)  Reservation  for  Migra.vt  Prcxsrams 
AND  Territories  —(1)  In  each  fiscal  year  In 
which  section  1052(a)  applies,  the  Secretary 
shall  first  reserve  for  programs  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  pertr- 

■  ■(  A )  for  migrant  children,  an  amount  equal 
to  3  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part,  which 
programs  shall  be  conducted  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Migrant  Education:  and 

"(B)  for  allocations  to  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion with  Palau  takes  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lOKa)  of  Public  Law  99-658).  and  to  In- 
dian tribes  and  tribal  organizations,  an 
amount  comparable  to  their  relative  need. 

"(2)  In  each  fiscal  year  in  which  section 
1052(b)  applies,  the  Secretary  shall  first  re- 
serve for  programs  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  this  part,  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  part,  of  which— 

"(A)  amounts  shall  be  allocated  for  pro- 
grams for  migrant  children.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
Palau  (until  the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion with  Palau  takes  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lOKa)  of  Public  I>aw  99-658).  and  Indian 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations,  according  to 
their  relative  need;  and 

"(B)  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  reserved 
for  programs  for  migrant  children  be  less 
than  the  amount  reserved  for  such  programs 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(d)  Federal  Share  Limitation —Section 
1054  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  use  2744)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "local 
educational  agencies  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  "nonpront  organizations,"  and  In- 
serting "an  eligible  entity"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  i2)  of  subsection  (b),  by  in- 
serting after  "counseling,  "  the  following: 
"Other  developmental  and  support  services,  ": 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  i4)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D).  respectively,  and  by  moving  such  sub- 


paragraphs 2  ems  to  the  right  so  that  they 
are  indented  6  ems  from  the  left  margin; 

(B)  by  striking  "(c)  Federal  Share  Limi- 
TA^noN  — "  and  all  that  follows  through 
"may  be — "  and  inserting  the  following: 

•(c)  Federal  Share — 
"(1)  LiMiTA-noN  — The  Federal  share  under 
this  part  may  be—", 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (Ai  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph),  by 
striking  "local  educational  agency"  and  In- 
serting "eligible  entity"; 

(D)  by  moving  the  matter  following  sub- 
paragraph (D)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection)  2  ems  to  the  right,  so 
that  it  is  Indented  4  ems  from  the  left  mar- 
gin; 

(E)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and  In- 
serting the  following:  "The  remaining  cost 
may  be  provided  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  and  may  be  obtained  from  any 
source  other  than  funds  made  available  for 
programs  under  this  chapter  ";  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
"(2)    Special    rule.— The    Secretary    may 

waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  requirement 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remaining  cost  de- 
scrllsed  in  paragraph  (1)  be  obtained  from 
sources  other  than  funds  made  available 
under  this  chapter  If  an  eligible  entity- 

"(A)  demonstrates  that  it  otherwise  would 
not  be  able  to  participate  in  the  program 
under  this  part;  and 

"(B)  negotiates  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  re- 
maining cost  to  which  the  waiver  would  be 
applicable". 

(e)  Eligible  PAR-nciPANTS— Section  1056  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  use.  2745)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "Eligible"  and  inserting  the 
following:  "(a)  IN  GENERAL —Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b).  eligible  "; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  (as 
designated  by  paragraph  (1)).  by  striking 
"laged  1  to  7."  and  Inserting  "(from  birth  to 
age  7.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  CONTINUATION  OF  ELIGIBIUTY  FOR  CER- 
TAIN Participants.— Any  family  participat- 
ing In  the  program  under  this  part  that  be- 
comes Ineligible  for  such  participation  as  a 
result  of  1  or  more  members  of  the  family  be- 
coming ineligible  for  such  participation, 
may  continue  to  participate  in  the  program 
until  all  members  of  the  family  become  in- 
eligible for  participation,  which— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  family  In  which  ineli- 
gibility was  due  to  the  child  or  children  of 
such  family  attaining  the  age  of  8.  shall  be 
when  the  parent  or  parents  become  ineligible 
due  to  educational  advancement;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  family  in  which  ineli- 
gibility was  due  to  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  parent  or  parents  of  such  family, 
shall  be  when  all  children  in  the  family  at- 
tain the  age  of  8". 

(f)  APPLICATIONS.— Section  1056  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  use.  2746)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  la).  by  striking  "a  local 
educational  agency  "  and  inserting  "an  eligi- 
ble entity  ";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  "the  local 
educational  agency"  and  Inserting  "the  eli- 
gible entity". 

(g)  SELECTION  Process.- Section  1067  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  use.  2747)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F). 
respectively; 

(Bi  by  inserting  "(1) "  before  "The": 


iC'  in  paraKraph  ili  las  designated  by  sub- 
paragraph I  B  I  of  this  paragraph  v— 

ll)  by  amendintJ  sutiparagraph  (B)  las  redes- 
ignated by  subparak'raph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph) to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  demonstrate  that  the  area  to  be 
spr\'ed  by  such  program  has  a  high  percent- 
age or  a  large  number  of  children  and  adults 
who  are  in  need  of  such  services  as  indicated 
by  high  levels  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  unem- 
ployment, limited  English  proficiency,  or 
other  need-related  indicators"; 

(11)  in  subparagraph  (E)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph),  by 
striking  "the  local  educational  agency's" 
and  Inserting   "the  eligible  entity's";  and 

(lii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  review  panel  shall  give  priority 
for  grants  under  this  subsection  to  proposals 
which — 

"(A)  make  the  demonstration  described  in 
paragraph  (1)(B);  and 

■•(B)  demonstrate  an  ability  to  operate  an 
effective  program"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)    DISTRIBUTION    OF    ASSISTANCE.- ( 1 )    In 

approving  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to 
section  1052(a).  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  a 
representative  distribution  of  assistance 
among  the  States  and  among  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  In  approving  grants  under  this  part 
pursuant  to  section  1052(b).  the  review  panel 
shall  ensure  a  representative  distribution  of 
assistance  between  urban  and  rural  areas  of 
the  State .";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d).  by 
striking  ••local  educational  agency'"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  ""eligible  en- 
tity ". 

(h)     AmiORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  1059  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  2749)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$60.0(X).000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessar.v  for  the  fiscal  year 
1993  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part 
SEC.  334.  FAMILY  l.nT;R.A(  Y  PIBLU    BKDAXKAST 

ING  frcx;ra.m. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized,  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation  for  I^iblic  Broad- 
casting to  arrange  for  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  family  literacy  program- 
ming and  accompanying  materials  which 
would  assist  parents  in  improving  family  lit- 
eracy skills  and  language  development.  In 
producing  and  developing  such  program- 
ming, the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing shall  work  in  cooperation  with  local  pub- 
lic broadcasting  stations  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  efforts. 

(2)  After  the  program  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  is  produced,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  shall  arrange  to  have 
audio  and  video  instructional  media  mate- 
rials for  distribution  at  sites  chosen  from 
among— 

(A)  State  and  local  libraries  operating  lit- 
eracy programs,  and 

(B)  nonprofit  entities  serving  hard-to-serve 
populations  (such  as  illiterate  parents,  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  parents,  offenders 
and  their  families,  unemployed  parents. 
learning  disabled  parents,  and  non-Enghsh 
speaking  parents;  including  community- 
ba.sed  organizations,  volunteer  organizations 
and  other  nongovernmental  entities 

{3>  The  audio  and  video  instructional 
media  materials  described  in  paragraph   (2i 


shall  be  used  at  sites  described  m  paragraph 
^2\.  and  on  a  loan  basis,  distributed  to  fami- 
lies. 

(4)  One  year  after  distribution  of  the  audio 
and  video  instructional  media  materials,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  distribution  and 
use  of  the  audio  and  video  instructional 
media  materials  produced  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  such  audio  and  video  instruc- 
tional media  materials'  contribution  in  pro- 
moting literacy. 

lb)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  li).  of  which  $100,000 
shall  be  reserved  for  reproducing  and  distrib- 
uting programming  or  audio  and  video  in- 
structional media  materials. 

PART  D— BUSINESS  LEADERSHIP  FOR 

EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS 
SEC    341    EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER 

CIAL  DRTVXRS. 
Part   C    of   the    Adult   Education    Act    (20 
U.S.C.  1211  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
373: 
-SEC.  373    EDUl  ATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  COMMER 

CIAL  DRIVERS. 

"(E)  Program  AUTHOHiZED.- The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  adult 
education  programs  which  increase  the  lit- 
eracy skills  of  eligible  commercial  drivers  so 
that  such  drivers  may  successfully  complete 
the  knowledge  test  requirements  under  the 
Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1986. 

"(b)  Federal  Share —The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  adult  education  programs 
authorized  under  subsection  la)  shall  be  50 
percent.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  require  States  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  from  State  funds 

"(c)  Eligible  Entities.— Entities  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
include — 

"(1)  private  employers  employing  commer- 
cial drivers  in  partnership  with  agencies, 
colleges,  or  universities  described  in  para- 
graph (2); 

"(2)  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  colleges,  universities,  or 
community  colleges; 

""(3)  approved  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams; and 

"(4)  labor  organizations,  the  memberships 
of  which  includes  commercial  drivers. 

"(d)  Referral  Program— Grantees  shall 
refer  individuals  who  are  identified  as  having 
literacy  skill  problems  to  appropriate  adult 
education  programs  as  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'approved  apprentice  train- 
ing programs'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  the  National  Apprenticeship  Act  of 
1937. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  commercial  driver' 
means  a  driver  licensed  prior  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commercial  Motor  'Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1986 

"ifi  .'M'THORIZation  ok  .Appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$3,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992  and 
1993   ■, 

PART  E-BOOKS  FOR  FAMILIES 
SEC.     351.     INEXPENSIVE     BOOK     DISTRIBCTION 
PROGRAM. 

(a-  Priority— Section  1563ib)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  120  U.S.C,  2963)  is  amended  by- 
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(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
1 2); 

i2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  i3  as  pa-'a- 
graph  i4  i;  and 

(3i  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  paragraph   2i: 

"(3i  beginning  m  fiscal  year  1992  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  contractor  will 
give  priority  in  the  selection  of  additional 
local  programs  to  programs  and  projects 
which  ser\'e  children  and  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  including,  but  not  limiited  to — 

"(A)  low-income  children  [particularly 
such  children  in  high  poverty  areas); 

"(B)  children  at-risk  for  school  failure: 
"(C)  disabled  children; 

"(D)  emotionally  disturbed  children; 

""(E)  foster  children; 

"'(F)  homeless  children. 

"(G)  migrant  children: 

"(Hi  children  without  access  to  libraries; 
il)  institutionalized  or  incarcerated  chil- 
dren; and 

"(J)  children  whose  parents  are  institu- 
tionalized or  incarcerated,  and' 

(b)  Study.— Reading  is  Fundamental  will 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  annu- 
ally regarding  the  number  and  description  of 
the  additional  programs  funded  under  sub- 
section 1563(a)(3i  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966 
SEC.  352.  LIBRARy  LITERACY  PRCXJRAMS 

Section  601  of  the  L:brary  Services  and 
Construction  Act  i20  U.S.C  375'  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  programs 
and  services  which— 

"(1)  will  be  delivered  in  areas  of  greatest 
need  which  have  highest  concentrations  of 
adults  who  do  not  have  a  secondary  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent,  and  which— 

"(A)  have  few  community  or  fmanciai  re- 
sources to  establish  the  program  described 
under  this  section  without  Federal  assist- 
ance, or 

"(B)  have  low  per  capita  ineomie.  unem- 
ployment or  underemiployment:  and 

"i2)  coordinate  with  literacy  organizations 
and  community  based  organizations  provid- 
ing literacy  services  ' 

PART  F— VOLL^NTEERS  FOR  UTERAO' 
SEC.  361   LITERACY  CHALLENGE  GRANTS 

la  Gkneral  .^LTHORrri'  -Part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973  (42  use  4991  et  seq  ■  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"LITERACY  challenge  GRANTS 

"Sec.  125  lai  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
award  challenge  grants  tc.  eligible  public 
agencies  and  privaLe  organizations  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establish- 
ing, operating  or  expanding  comm.unity  or 
employee  literacy  programs  or  projects  that 
include  the  use  of  full-time  or  part-time  vol- 
unteers as  one  method  of  addressing  illit- 
eracy. 

"(b;  Each  eligible  organization  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  submit  to  the 
ACTION  Agency  an  application  in  such  form 
and  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Director  miay  reasonably  require,  Elach  such 
application  shall-- 

■11/  describe  the  activities  for  which  as- 
sistance IS  sought. 

"(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  eligible 
organization  will  provide  from.  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  or  project. 

"i3i  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to  the 
Director,  that  the  literacy  project  will  be  op- 
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(1)"  after  the  subsection  des- 


erated  In  cooperation  with  other  public  and 
private  a«encle8  and  ortfanlzatlons  Inter- 
ested In.  and  qualified  to.  combat  Illiteracy 
In  the  community  where  the  project  Is  to  be 
conducted,  and 

••(4)  contain  such  other  Information  and  as- 
surances as  the  Director  may  reasonably  re- 
quire. 

"(cKIkA)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  program  or  project  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion administered  by  a  public  agency,  a  non- 
profit onranization  other  than  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2).  or  a  private, 
for-profit  organization  shall  not  exceed— 

••(1)  80  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year; 

"(11)  70  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year; 
and 

••(111)  60  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  The  non-Federal  share  paid  by  a  pri- 
vate, for-profit  organization  shall  be  in  cash. 

"(2)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  administered  by  a  nonprofit 
or  community -based  organization  shall  not 
exceed— 

••(A)  90  percent  in  the  first  fiscal  year; 

•(B)  80  percent  in  the  second  fiscal  year; 
and 

"(C)  70  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year 

"(3)  The  non-Federal  share  provided  by  a 
public  agency  or  a  nonprofit  or  community- 
based  organization  may  be  provided  in  cash, 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  and  may  Include 
the  use  of  plant,  equipment,  and  services". 

(b)    AlTTHORIZATlON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  501(c)  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973)  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5081)  Is 
amended  by  — 

(1)  Inserting 
ignation;  and 

(2)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
12.500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  1993  for  Lit- 
eracy Challenge  Grants  under  section  125 

"(3)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  in  any  fiscal  year 
unless — 

"(A)  the  funds  available  In  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Program  under  part  A  of  title 
I  are  sufficient  to  provide  the  years  of  volun- 
teer service  specified  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  501(d)(1)  for  the  VISTA  Pro- 
gram; and 

"(B)  the  funds  available  in  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  VISTA  Literacy  Corps  under  part  A 
of  title  I  are  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  the 
same  years  of  volunteer  service  as  were  pro- 
vided in  the  fiscal  year  preceding  such  fiscal 
year  ' 
PARTG— LITKRACY  KOR  l.N<  AKt  KRATED 
I.NOIVIDl  AI..S 
SEC.  r71.   MA,M)AT<>KY   KDK  AflON    HIK   INCAR- 
CERATED ADULTS. 

Section  321  of  the  Adult  EMucation  Act  (20 
use.  1203)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "From"  and  inserting  the 
following- 

"(a)  Program  AfTHORizED— Subject  to 
subsection  (bi,  from":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  Mandatory  LrrERACV  Program— (1) 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  each  State  correctional  system 
and  each  local  jail  or  detention  center  with 
an  Inmate  population  shall  have  in  effect  a 
mandatory  functional  literacy  program  in  at 
least  1  major  correctional  facility 

"(2)  Provided  that  adequate  funds  are 
available  before  the  expiration  of  the  5-year 


period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  each  State  correctional 
system  and  each  local  Jail  or  detention  cen- 
ter with  an  over  150  Inmate  population  shall 
have  in  effect  a  functional  literacy  program 
in  each  correctional  facility. 

"(3)  Each  mandatory  functional  literacy 
program  required  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  requirement  that  each  individual  in- 
carcerated in  a  State  corrections  system,  or 
in  a  local  Jail  or  detention  center  with  an 
over  150  inmate  population,  who  is  serving  a 
sentence  of  at  least  1  year,  and  who  is  not 
functionally  literate  participate  in  such  pro- 
gram until  such  Individual  — 

"(1)  achieves  functional  literacy; 

"(11)  is  granted  parole; 

"(lii)  completes  his  or  her  sentence;  or 

"(iv)  Is  released  pursuant  to  a  court  order; 

"(B)  a  prohibition  on  granting  parole  to 
any  Individual  described  In  subparagraph  lA) 
who  refuses  to  participate  in  such  program; 

"(C)  adequate  opportunities  for  appro- 
priate educational  ser\'lces  and  testing  of  all 
Inmates  for  functional  literacy  upon  recep- 
tion; and 

"(D)  an  inmate  participation  incentive 
program  which  may  include— 

"(i  I  better  housing  opportunities; 

"(ii)  monetary  incentives  for  achievement; 
and 

"(ill)  positive  reports  f^om  the  education 
department  to  the  parole  authorities  for  in- 
mates who  participate  and  progress  in  the 
literacy  program 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "functional  literacy'  means  either— 

"(A)  an  eighth  grade  equivalence  In  read- 
ing on  a  nationally  recognized  standardized 
test: 

"(B)  functional  competency  or  literacy  on 
a  nationally  recognized  criterion-referenced 
test;  or 

"(C)  a  combination  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B). 

"(5)  Any  Individual  serving  a  life  sentence 
without  parole,  or  who  is  terminally  ill,  or 
under  a  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  a  mandatory  func- 
tional literacy  program. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  paragraph  (3)iBi  In  any  case  in  which 
a  court  order  requires  early  release  of  an  in- 
dividual due  to  a  constitutional  consider- 
ation. 

"(7)  Each  State  facility  and  jail  required  to 
participate  in  this  program  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  results 
of  its  mandatory  literacy  program.  Such  re- 
port shall  include  the— 

"(A)  number  of  Individuals  tested  for  eligi- 
bility; 

•iB)  number  of  Individuals  eligible  for  the 
program; 

(C)  number  of  individuals  participating  In 
the  program; 

"iDi  numbers  of  hours  of  instruction  per 
week,  and 

•(E)  sample  data  on  achievement  of  stu- 
dents. 

■■(8)  Parole  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
make  educational  recommendations  for 
those  being  released  who  do  not  have  a  mar- 
ketable Job  skill  or  a  high  school  diploma. 

••(9)  Jails  with  less  than  a  150  inmate  popu- 
lation are  encouraged  to  develop  mandatory 
functional  literacy  programs  as  described  In 
paragraph  (3).". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
cosponsoring  S.  2.  the  Strengthening 
Education  for  American  Families  Act. 


Education  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  country  was  built.  Yet  since 
the  National  Council  on  Excellence  in 
Education  declared  our  Nation  'at 
risk"  in  1983.  that  foundation  has  erod- 
ed, placing  this  Nation  at  even  greater 
risk. 

A  1985  study  of  8th  graders  in  20  coun- 
tries found  that  the  United  States 
ranked  10th  in  arithmetic,  12th  in  alge- 
bra, 16th  in  geometry,  and  18th  in 
measurements. 

A  1986  study  of  college-bound  high 
school  seniors  in  13  industrialized 
countries  found  that  American  stu- 
dents ranked  9th  in  physics,  11th  in 
chemistry,  and  last  in  biology. 

A  recent  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  test  found  that 
half  of  American  17-year-olds  cannot 
handle  junior  high  level  math  problems 
and  only  7  percent  were  ready  for  col- 
lege science  courses. 

According  to  a  report  released  last 
year  by  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress,  high  school  sen- 
iors lack  the  most  basic  understanding 
in  geography. 

The  NAEP  survey  found  that  only  58 
percent  of  high  school  senioi-s  could  lo- 
cate Jerusalem  on  a  regional  map,  only 
42  percent  could  identify  Nigeria  on  a 
map  of  Africa,  and  64  percent  of  the 
students  did  not  know  that  Saudi  Ara- 
bia borders  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

It  is  time  we  devoted  more  effort  and 
more  resources  to  strengthening  edu- 
cation for  American  families.  For  this 
reason,  education  has  been  designated 
as  a  high  priority  in  the  102d  Congress. 

In  1989,  Senate  Democrats.  House 
Democrats,  and  Democratic  Governors 
joined  together  in  announcing  national 
education  goals.  The  President  and  the 
Nation's  Governors  have  since  an- 
nounced similar  goals  as  well. 

Title  I  of  S.  2  establishes  eight  na- 
tional education  goals.  But  goals  alone 
cannot  be  the  answer.  We  need  to  con 
tinually  measure  performance  toward 
those  goals  and  to  let  Americans  know 
what  progress  is  achieved  in  attaining 
those  goals. 

Title  II  of  S.  2  establishes  a  National 
Council  on  Educational  Goals  based  on 
the  concepts  developed  by  Senator 
BiNGAMAN  through  hearings  and  meet- 
ings with  academic  experts.  The  Coun- 
cil will  monitor  the  goals,  analyze  edu- 
cation data,  and  issue  an  annual  report 
card  on  progress  made. 

Title  III  of  S.  2  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance in  attaining  one  of  the  eight 
goals.  This  section  embodies  legisla- 
tion authored  by  Senator  Simon  last 
year  that  will  help  this  Nation  end  il- 
literacy by  the  year  2000 

Studies  have  found  that  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  people  with  less  than  a 
high  school  diploma  will  be  able  to  fill 
only  about  14  percent  of  all  jobs,  as  op- 
posed to  40  percent  today.  And,  the  jobs 
that  are  in  the  middle  of  the  skill  dis- 
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tribution  today  will  be  the  least  skilled 
occupations  of  the  future. 

But  as  many  as  23  to  27  million 
Americans  are  functionally  illiterate 
today.  These  people  face  a  future  where 
jobs  will  demand  increasingly  higher 
level  skills.  We  cannot  abandon  them. 
No  American  should  be  left  behind  as 
we  futher  enter  an  age  that  is  ever 
more  technologically  sophisticated. 

S  2  is  the  guideline  for  our  education 
agenda.  It  is  not  the  full  agenda.  It  is 
the  beginning.  If  we  do  not  identify 
where  we  want  to  go  and  what  we  want 
to  achieve,  we  have  no  direction  and 
our  efforts  are  empty.  This  legislation 
sets  the  path  that  we  will  follow. 

For  each  of  the  national  education 
goals  established  in  title  1  of  S.  2,  we 
will  work  on  legislation  during  this 
Congress. 

Currently,  about  20  percent  of  those 
children  eligible  to  participate  in  Head 
Start  are  enrolled  in  a  preschool  pro- 
gram. Ensuring  that  all  children  start 
school  ready  to  learn  is  one  of  the  most 
important  goals  for  this  Nation.  I  hope 
that  we  can  expand  Head  Start  this 
year  to  involve  more  eligible  children. 

Another  important  goal  involves  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  high  school 
dropout  rate.  One  out  of  every  four 
high  school  students  drops  out  today.  I 
hope  that  we  can  expand  current  drop- 
out demonstration  programs  and  other 
programs  designed  to  prevent  high 
school  students  from  dropping  out. 

A  number  of  studies  have  estimated 
that  we  will  need  about  2  million  new 
teachers  before  the  year  2000  Other 
studies  have  found  that  20  percent  of 
new  teachers  leave  during  their  first 
year  of  teaching  and  over  half  leave  be- 
fore their  sixth  year.  For  those  teach- 
ers that  stay,  in  a  number  of  fields. 
they  are  not  qualified  to  teach  the 
courses  for  which  they  were  hired. 

If  we  want  our  children  to  learn,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  teachers  can 
teach  Along  with  the  goal  of  ensuring 
a  diverse  teaching  faculty  and  a  well 
Qualified  teacher  before  every  class- 
room, we  will  be  working  on  teacher 
training  and  recruitment  legislation 
this  year. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  edu- 
cation issues  that  will  be  addressed 
this  year  involves  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  cost  of  obtaining  a 
higher  education  has  risen  during  this 
decade  at  over  twice  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. 

We  need  to  ensure  that  no  qualified 
student  is  precluded  from  higher  edu- 
cation because  of  the  cost  alone.  No 
high  school  student  who  studies  hard 
and  achieves  should  ever  feel  that  col- 
lege is  out  of  reach.  No  American  fam- 
ily should  ever  fear  that  their  child's 
hard  work  in  school  will  go  for  noth- 
ing 

Given  Federal  budget  constraints, 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  will  be  no  easy  task.  How- 


ever, following  hearings  and  related 
studies,  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  will  begin  drafting 
legislation  later  this  year. 

Strengthening  education  for  Amer- 
ican families  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Nor  do  I  believe  we  should  play  par- 
tisan politics  with  it. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  us  today  in  supporting  S.  2 
which  will  make  our  progress  measur- 
able and  put  into  place  efforts  to  make 
all  Americans  literate. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Kennedy.  Pell. 
BiNG.'iM.^N.  and  our  majority  leader,  in 
sponsoring  S.  2.  the  Strengthening 
Education  for  American  Families  Act 
of  1991.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
title  III  of  this  bill  is  the  National  Lit- 
eracy Act.  a  bill  I  introduced  in  the 
101st  Congress,  which  received  unani- 
mous support  in  the  Senate  last  Feb- 
ruary, with  a  vote  of  99  to  0.  The  Na- 
tional Literacy  Act  will  launch  the 
first  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
Federal  effort  to  create,  expand  and 
improve  the  resources  available  to  help 
millions  of  Americans  learn  to  read. 

President  Bush,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address,  announced  six  key  edu- 
cation goals  upon  which  he  and  the 
governors  have  agreed.  One  of  those 
goals~^"Every  American  adult  must  be 
a  skilled,  literate  worker  and  citi- 
zen"— is  a  simple  but  important  objec- 
tive that  we  should  have  addressed 
long  ago.  Nevertheless,  we  now  have  a 
Presidential  commitment  toward  end- 
ing illiteracy  in  our  Nation,  The  Na- 
tional Literacy  Act  provides  the  struc- 
ture, the  strategies,  and  the  means  to 
put  action  behind  our  words.  Indeed, 
the  National  Literacy  Act  provides  the 
foundation  necessary  to  mobilize  a 
comprehensive  national  camiJaign  for 
literacy. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Literacy 
Act  includes:  The  creation  of  an  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  for  Literacy,  the 
National  Institute  for  Literacy.  State 
Literacy  Resource  Centers,  a  Family 
Literacy  Public  Broadcasting  Program, 
and  a  Literacy  Challenge  Grant  Pro- 
gram in  the  ACTION  Agency;  and  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  including  the 
Workplace  Literacy  Program,  and  the 
Even  Start  Family  Literacy  Program. 
n.«lTIonal  i.nstitute  for  literacy 

While  there  are  a  number  of  existing 
Federal  programs  that  help  to  address 
the  problem  of  illiteracy,  resources  are 
scarce  and  dispersed  among  numerous 
Federal  agencies.  Furthermore,  the 
programs  that  do  exist  are  not  coordi- 
nated and  are  delivered  in  a  frag- 
mented fashion.  We  simply  have  no  na- 
tional policy  as  it  relates  to  literacy. 
There  is  no  clear  consensus  on  what 
works  most  effectively  in  literacy  pro- 
grams, and  what  we  do  know  is  not 
well  disseminated  or  utilized,  particu- 
larly  because   of  a   lack   of  sufficient 


training  for  the  large  number  of  part- 
time  adult  educators  and  volunteers. 

To  address  these  needs  the  National 
Literacy  Act  creates  an  Interagency 
Task  Force  on  Literacy  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Literacy  The  Task 
Force  is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor.  Education,  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Director  of 
the  ACTION  Agency.  It  will  coordinate 
the  various  literacy  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  monitor  the 
progress  in  meeting  the  literacy  goals 
of  this  act 

The  National  Institute  for  Literacy 
will  serve  as  an  important  focal  point 
for  expertise  and  leadership  in  literacy. 
The  Institute  will  coordinate  literacy 
efforts  with  the  State  Literacy  Re- 
source Centers  also  created  in  this  act. 
The  Institute  is  authorized  to  conduct 
research  and  policy  analysis,  operate  a 
toll-free  hotline  for  literacy  providers, 
develop  a  data  base  on  literacy,  dis- 
seminate information,  and  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to 
literacy  providers.  The  Institute  will 
be  administered  by  an  interagency 
group  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Education.  Labor,  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  It  is  authorized  at  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

AD'JLT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  primary  Federal  program  that 
exists  to  reduce  illiteracy  is  the  Adult 
Education  Act  Currently,  it  is  funded 
at  about  $200  million,  about  1  percent 
of  the  Department  of  Education's  total 
budget.  It  serves  only  10  percent  of 
those  estimated  to  be  in  need  Across 
the  country,  all  the  public  and  private 
literacy  programs  combined  provide 
services  to  about  19  percent  of  those 
who  need  help. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  more  of  the  de- 
mand for  literacy  services,  this  bill  in- 
creases the  authorizations  for  the 
Adult  Education  Basic  State  Grant  by 
$80  million  over  fiscal  year  1991  appro- 
priations. The  existing  program  is  also 
amended  to  ensure  "direct  and  equi- 
table access"  to  AEA  funds  by  non- 
profit and  community-based  organiza- 
tions. Today,  the  majority  of  States  in 
our  country  do  not  fund  these  organi- 
zations, irrespective  of  their  success  in 
serving  illiterate  populations.  This 
change  will  allow  these  organizations 
m  each  State  to  compete  for  adult  edu- 
cation funds  based  on  the  effectiveness 
of  their  programs. 

WORKPLACE  LrrERACV  PROGRAMS 

The  existing  Workplace  Literacy 
Program  is  amended  to  create  a  new 
section  for  "Programs  of  National  Sig- 
nificance," The  authorization  for  the 
Workplace  Literacy  Program  will  be 
increased  to  $60  million,  and  of  this 
amount,  $5  million  will  be  set-aside  for 
programs  of  national  significance.  The 
national  significance  grants  will  be 
funded  at  a  minimum  of  $500,000  for 
large-scale  projects  intended  to  address 
literacy  problems  of  national,  state- 
wide or  industrj'wide  importance.  Also. 
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S5  million  in  technical  assistance  funds 
are  Included  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  work  with  businesses  and 
unions  to  establish  or  Improve  work- 
place literacy  programs. 

EVEN  START  PROGRAM 

In  1988,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Even  Start  Program  to  target  parents 
and  their  children  who  are  in  need  of 
literacy  services  to  break  the  cycle  of 
generational  illiteracy,  poverty,  and 
unemployment.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  title  is  changed  to  the  Even  Start 
Family  Literacy  Program,  and  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  is  In- 
creased. Legislative  revisions  to  this 
program  Include  Strengthening  the 
targeting  provisions  by  placing  a  prior- 
ity on  grants  to  high  poverty  areas 
most  in  need  of  funding,  increasing  ac- 
cessibility to  funds  by  allowing  non- 
profit or  community-based  organiza- 
tions to  apply  directly  for  funds;  creat- 
ing a  set-aside  for  model  program  rep- 
lication, grants  to  Indian  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations,  and  the  U.S.  terri- 
tories; and  changes  the  eligible  age  for 
children  to  permit  services  to  newborn 
children. 

ACnON  AGENCY  CHALLENGE  GRANTS 

Within  the  ACTION  Agency,  a  Lit- 
eracy Challenge  Grant  Program  Is  cre- 
ated to  provide  $2.5  million  in  match- 
ing funds  to  public-private  partner- 
ships that  establish  or  expand  commu- 
nity or  employee  literacy  programs.  An 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  volun- 
teers, which  Is  in  keeping  with  the  mis- 
sion of  ACTION. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  underesti- 
mate the  scope  of  the  illiteracy  prob- 
lem. Roughly  30  million  Americans  in 
this  country  are  being  considered  illit- 
erate according  to  commonly  used  esti- 
mates. Of  these  30  million,  an  esti- 
mated four  million  cannot  read  at  all. 
Another  45  million  adults  read  with 
only  minimal  comprehension.  Ex- 
tremely high  rates  of  illiteracy  are  re- 
ported among  the  welfare  population, 
the  unemployed,  drug  users,  criminals, 
and  high  school  dropouts.  It  is  reported 
that  one-half  of  all  the  households  that 
are  classified  below  the  poverty  level 
by  Federal  guidelines  cannot  read  an 
eighth  grade  level  book. 

A  major  goal  of  the  National  Lit- 
eracy Act  is  to  improve  work  force  lit- 
eracy The  literacy  skills  of  our  cur- 
rent and  future  work  force  must  be  Im- 
proved if  the  United  States  Is  to  re- 
main competitive  in  domestic  and 
international  markets.  Our  newspapers 
are  replete  with  dramatic  examples  of 
the  difficulties  American  businesses 
are  facing  today  in  hiring  literate 
workers. 

The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  had  to 
test    60.000    people    on    an    entry-level 
exam  to  hire  just  3.000  people.  Eighty 
four  percent  of  those  tested  failed  the 
exam 

IBM  offered  free  college-level  algebra 
courses  at  a  New  York  State  plant  and 
280  workers  signed  up.  but  an  achieve- 


ment test  revealed  that  only  30  work- 
ers could  read  and  solve  math  problems 
at  even  the  high  school  level 

Chrysler  Corp.  had  to  incorporate 
graphics  on  its  assembly  line  because 
so  many  workere  could  not  read  the 
words  "bad  hood  fit"  on  the  button 
they  were  supposed  to  push  when  they 
detected  an  ill-fitting  hood. 

The  American  Society  for  Training 
and  Development  estimates  that  Amer- 
ican businesses  now  spend  about  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  on  basic  education  in  addi- 
tion to  the  billions  they  spend  on 
teaching  specific  occupational  skills. 
Within  a  decade  that  figure  is  expected 
to  increase  at  least  tenfold. 

The  workplace  Is  placing  greater  de- 
mands on  employees  The  average 
American  worker  today  must  have 
skills  at  the  ninth  through  twelfth 
grade  levels,  not  the  fourth  grade  level 
typical  after  World  War  II.  And  the 
standards  keep  rising.  The  growth  oc- 
cupations have  Increasingly  shifted  to 
the  service  and  retail  sectors,  which  re- 
quire high  level  problem-solving,  com- 
munication, reading,  writing,  and  math 
skills.  By  the  year  2000,  three  out  of 
four  Jobs  will  require  educational 
training  beyond  ninth  grade 

Changing  demographics  suggest  that 
our  future  work  force  will  rely  increas- 
ingly on  population  groups  that  have 
disproportionately  high  rates  of  illit- 
eracy. Women,  immigrants,  and  blacks, 
Hispanics,  Asians,  and  other  races  will 
account  for  over  80  percent  of  the  work 
force  growth  from  1986  to  the  year  2000. 
Minorities,  especially  blacks  and  His- 
panics, and  persons  with  disabilities, 
dominate  the  pool  of  unskilled,  and  in- 
creasingly unused,  labor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  44  percent  of  black  and  56 
percent  of  Hispanic  adults  are  func- 
tionally illiterate.  The  proportion  is 
roughly  16  percent  for  whites. 

Fighting  illiteracy  Is  not  just  an 
Issue  of  fairness  and  equity;  It  is  an 
issue  of  economics.  Our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic security  is  directly  tied  to  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  work  force. 
Over  the  course  of  the  next  decade, 
some  21  million  new  labor  market  en- 
trants, including  those  from  minority 
groups,  will  require  literacy  and  basic 
skills  training  to  enable  them  to  suc- 
ceed in  new  jobs.  The  future  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  economy  will  be 
closely  linked  to  our  ability  to  educate 
and  train  these  individuals. 

Combating  illiteracy  allows  us  to 
combat  crime  About  75  percent  of 
adult  prison  inmates  are  functionally 
illiterate,  and  the  average  person  in 
prison  has  a  third  or  fourth  grade  read- 
ing level  While  it  costs  only  $4,200  a 
year  to  send  a  youth  to  school,  the 
costs  of  school  failure  are  much  higher 
if  these  youth  resort  to  crime  and  are 
incarcerated.  In  fact,  it  costs  $14,000 
per  year  to  keep  a  prisoner  in  jail,  and 
these  costs  are  exacerbated  by  ex- 
tremely high  rates  of  recidivism.  The 
high    levels    of    illiteracy    among    the 


prison  population  virtually  guarantees 
poor  success  in  the  job  market  after  re- 
lease. This  is  a  particularly  serious 
problem  considering  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  adults  presently  in  prison  will 
be  released  within  the  next  5  to  10 
years. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  National  Lit- 
eracy Act  is  to  expand  literacy  services 
to  persons  with  learning  disabilities 
and  facilitate  a  better  understanding  of 
this  learning  disorder  and  how  to  ad- 
dress it.  According  to  a  1987  study  by 
the  Federal  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
Learning  Disabilities,  five  to  ten  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  have  learn- 
ing disabilities.  This  means  that  as 
many  as  12  to  24  million  Americans 
have  learning  disabilities  that  hinder 
their  ability  to  read.  Experts  estimate 
that  those  with  learning  disabilities 
are  disproportionately  represented 
among  high  school  dropouts,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  illiterate,  and  offenders. 

If  one  thing  is  clear  it  is  that  the 
problem  of  illiteracy  in  this  country  is 
of  disturbing  proportions  It  is  equally 
clear  that  solutions  to  the  problem 
have  been  ignored  for  far  too  long  at 
the  national  level. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  that 
the  national  effort  to  promote  literacy 
and  combat  illiteracy  has  been  too 
weak  and  that  more  substantial  and 
comprehensive  Federal  leadership  is 
needed.  The  goal  of  substantially  re- 
ducing Illiteracy  by  the  year  2000  is 
now  viewed  as  a  significant,  and  nec- 
essary, step  toward  ensuring  edu- 
cational and  economic  opportunity  for 
all  Americans,  and  enhancing  our  Na- 
tion's economic  competitiveness.  In 
some  respects,  the  Federal  effort  in 
this  area  has  lagged  behind  State  in- 
volvement Some  38  States  have  imple- 
mented literacy  initiatives  and  com- 
mitted State  resources  to  attack  the 
problem. 

As  a  nation,  I  believe  that  we  must 
ensure  that  all  those  who  need  and 
want  literacy  services  will  receive 
them  -without  being  subjected  to  wait- 
ing lists,  inaccurate  assessments,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  or  inferior  pro- 
grams taught  by  poorly  trained  adult 
educators.  The  National  Literacy  Act 
is  intended  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Literacy  Act  has  received 
widespread  support  from  most  national 
literacy  programs  and  from  numerous 
State  and  local  literacy  programs 
across  the  country.  A  few  of  these  or- 
ganizations include:  the  Literacy  Net- 
work. International  Reading  Associa- 
tion. Literacy  Volunteers  of  America, 
United  Way  of  America,  ABC  PBS 
Project  Literacy,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Community  and  Junior  Col- 
leges. American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, Correctional  Education  Associa- 
tion, National  Puerto  Rican  Forum. 
National  Council  of  La  Raza.  Laubach 
Literacy  Action,  Association  for  Com- 


munity Based  Education,  National 
Puerto  Rican  coalition,  American  Jail 
Association.  Coalition  on  Human 
Needs,  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  Association  of  State  Literacy 
Directors.  National  Council  of  State 
Directors  of  Adult  Education.  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures.  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  and  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education.  OIC's  of  America,  Alter- 
native Schools  Network,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Great  City  Schools. 

THK  NATIONAL  EDICATION  GO.ALS 

Mr.  President,  in  1949.  the  Federal 
Government  invested  9  percent  of  its 
budget  in  education  Now.  only  2  per- 
cent goes  for  education,  if  you  exclude 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  is  clearly 
time  to  renew  the  Federal  commitment 
to  America's  young  and  old  who  want 
to  learn. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  is  a  begin- 
ning, but  it  is  only  that.  Title  I  of  the 
Strengthening  Education  for  American 
Families  .Act  aLso  lays  out  a  number  of 
other  actions  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  if  the  national  edu- 
cation goals  are  going  to  be  reached. 
For  example,  the  goals  call  for  all  chil- 
dren to  start  school  ready  to  learn  by 
the  year  2000.  One  of  the  Nations  best 
hopes  for  meeting  this  goal  is  the  high- 
ly successful  Head  Start  Program.  Yet 
the  program  only  .serves  about  20  per- 
cent of  eligible  3-.  4-.  and  5-year-olds. 

Virtually  all  Head  Start  Programs 
have  waiting  lists.  Recently.  I  was  in 
Rock  Island.  IL.  visiting  a  program  in 
a  poor  area  there.  To  deal  with  the  de- 
mand. I  found  out  that  they  have  one 
group  of  children  on  Monday,  another 
group  on  Tuesday,  another  on  Wednes- 
day, and  so  on.  I  asked  the  director 
what  it  would  mean  if  she  could  serve 
all  of  the  kids  every  day.  She  answered. 
"You  can't  believe  what  a  difference 
that  would  make.  " 

We  must  do  better.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes our  commitment  to  do  just  that, 
to  "provide  Head  Start  services  to 
every  eligible  child  who  needs  such 
services."  Head  Start  funding  increased 
in  fiscal  year  1991.  but  it  must  continue 
to  increase  substantially  if.  by  the  year 
2000  all  students  truly  will  enter  school 
ready  to  learn. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  this  bill  estab- 
lishes specific  Federal  commitments  to 
do  our  part  to  achieve  the  national 
goals.  On  school  dropout  prevention, 
student  achievement.  science  and 
math,  violence  and  drugs,  and  teacher 
recruitment,  programs  are  cited  as  ve- 
hicles for  making  real  progress  towards 
goals  that  have  so  far  been  99  percent 
rhetoric,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  also  establishes  goals  for 
higher  education,  neglected  for  the 
most  part  by  the  Governors  and  the 
President.  Over  the  past  decade,  our 
major  grant  program  for  poor  students 
has  lost  half  of  its  purchasing  power. 


forcing  these  students  to  borrow,  or. 
too  often,  to  forgo  their  dreams.  In  the 
past,  grants  were  the  major  form  of 
Federal  student  aid.  75  percent  in  the 
mid-1970's.  Now.  two-thirds  of  Federal 
aid  is  loans.  This  trend  must  be  re- 
versed. Excessive  loans  not  only  dis- 
courage needy  students  from  starting 
or  finishing  college,  they  pose  an  un- 
reasonable hardship  for  those  not  en- 
tering high-paying  professions,  more 
often  women  and  minorities.  Further- 
more, a  large  loan  burden  twists  career 
goals,  giving  a  student  one  more  reason 
to  become  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  teach- 
er. 

This  legislation  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  our  discussion  this  year  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act:  Increased  enrollment  and 
retention  of  low-income  and  minority 
students;  assistance  to  middle  income 
families;  and  reduced  reliance  on  loans, 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDIXATION AI.  GOALS 

Mr.  President,  setting  broad  goals  is 
not  enough.  If  we  are  to  succeed,  there 
must  be  a  concerted  effort  to  involve 
the  American  people  in  the  campaign 
to  achieve  the  national  education 
goals.  My  colleague  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNG.Mvi.AN]  has  been  pre.ssing  this 
point  home  for  the  past  year  or  so.  and 
title  11  of  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
really  involve  the  Nation  in  this  effort. 

This  bill  establishes  a  national  coun- 
cil of  education  experts  and  leaders,  to 
analyze  the  Nation's  progress  toward 
the  national  goals,  and.  perhaps  more 
important,  to  make  recommendations 
for  action  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level.  The  council  would  work 
closely  with  State  summits  on  edu- 
cation, designed  to  establish  goals, 
plans,  and  timetables  at  that  level. 

The  panel  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  is.  frank- 
ly, insufficient  for  the  task  at  hand. 
The  10  voting  members  are  three 
Democratic  Governors,  three  Repub- 
lican Governors,  and  four  members  of 
the  administration.  Neither  the  panel 
nor  the  administration  has  asked  for 
any  genuine  participation  by  Members 
of  Congress.  There  are  no  leaders  of 
education  organizations,  no  teachers, 
no  outside  education  experts.  Senator 
BiNG.\MA.N.s'  proposal  would  establish  a 
credible,  bipartisan  panel  of  experts.  It 
has  a  real  chance  of  accomplishing 
more  than  just  public  relations. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  in  maybe 
the  fourth  grade.  I  remember  reading 
in  a  geography  lesson  that  the  United 
States  has  a  high  standard  of  living  be- 
cause we  have  such  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources.  I  believed  that  until 
a  few  years  ago.  when  I  realized  that 
the  countries  that  are  increasing  their 
gross  national  product  much  faster 
than  we  are,  are  countries  with  vir- 
tually no  natural  resources.  They  have 
invested  in  their  people.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  do.  and  this  legislation,  the 
Strengthening  Education  for  American 
Families  Act,  is  an  important  start. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  to  rise  today  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Strengthening  Edu- 
cation for  American  Families  Act  of 
1991.  Its  introduction  as  one  of  the  first 
bills  sends  a  strong  signal  that  edu- 
cation is  indeed  among  the  top  prior- 
ities of  the  Congress. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  has  three  major  components: 

First,  it  defines  a  series  of  national 
goals  in  education  for  all  .Americans; 

Second,  it  establishes  a  national  aca- 
demic report  card  on  education  that 
will  bring  educators,  parents,  and  Con- 
press  to  the  table  with  Governors  and 
the  President  in  measuring  our 
progress  toward  meeting  the  national 
education  goals;  and 

Third.  It  reintroduces  the  National 
Literacy  .^ct.  legislation  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  99  to  0.  but  which 
did  not  become  law. 

In  higher  education  the  task  before 
us  is  great.  In  the  decades  of  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  our  Nation  committed 
itself  to  open  the  doors  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  every  young  American  with 
the  talent,  desire,  and  drive  to  pursue  a 
college  education.  How  close  we  came. 
In  1980.  a  maximum  Pell  grant  covered 
41  percent  of  the  average  college  cost. 
The  passage  of  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent -Assistance  Act  in  1978  meant  that 
middle  income  American  families  could 
count  on  Federal  student  aid  to  help 
ea.se  the  tuition  crunch. 

But  today.  Mr,  President,  that  dream 
is  fading.  A  maximum.  Pell  grant  cov- 
ers only  26  percent  of  the  average  cost 
of  college.  The  student  loan  program  is 
increasingly  unavailable  to  those  fami- 
lies for  whom  it  was  designed — the  mid- 
dle income.  Instead,  we  now  burden  our 
Nation  s  poorest  young  people  with 
enormous  education  debts.  The  result 
IS  a  student  aid  program  in  trouble  and 
disarray,  the  middle  income  increas- 
ingly unable  to  meet  the  costs  of  a 
higher  education,  and  minorities  and 
the  poor  for  whom  the  dream  of  a  col- 
lege education  remains  just  that^ — a 
dream. 

This  is  a  situation  we  must  reverse. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  restore  the  op- 
portunity for  a  college  education  to 
every  .American  who  has  the  talent, 
drive,  and  desire.  That  will  be  my  over- 
riding goal  during  the  higher  education 
reauthorization. 

At  all  levels  of  education,  it  is  with- 
out question  that  quality  in  education 
is  our  primary  mission.  In  higher  edu- 
cation, we  must  make  sure  that  any 
student  who  receives  Federal  aid  to  at- 
tend an  institution  of  higher  learning 
need  not  worry  about  the  quality  of  the 
education  that  he  or  she  receives.  Qual- 
ity should  be  a  given.  And.  if  institu- 
tions do  not  provide  a  quality  edu- 
cation, they  should  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive Federal  aid. 

In  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  mission  to  achieve  quality 
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in  education  must  be  the  same.  And. 
through  the  reauthorization  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Educationalal  Research  and  Im- 
provement, we  have  a  srolden  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  upon  excellence  in  edu- 
cation as  never  before.  We  should 
charge  the  Office  of  Education  Re- 
search and  Improvement  to  identify 
proven  models  of  educational  excel- 
lence, and  to  develop  mechanisms  for 
translating  that  excellence  into  our 
Nations  schools.  We  should  ask  it  as 
well  to  examine  new  ideas,  such  as  ful- 
filling the  human  capacity  to  learn,  ex- 
tending the  school  year,  and  periodic 
testing  of  students  to  evaluate  what 
they  have  learned  in  the  classroom.  To 
my  mind  this  office  should  serve  as  the 
beacon  of  educational  excellence,  and 
it  should  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  new. 
Innovative,  and  even  controversial  edu- 
cational ideas,  concepts,  and  programs. 

As  we  begin  the  102d  Congress,  we 
must  focus  upon  Quality  and  access  as 
a  single,  inseparable  effort  To  provide 
an  excellent  education  without  afford- 
ing every  American  adequate  access  to 
that  education  runs  counter  to  our 
democratic  responsibilities.  Con- 
versely, to  focus  upon  access  without 
ensuring  excellence  does  a  disservice  to 
our  students,  our  people,  and  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  his  leadership  in  making 
education  a  priority  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  Senator  Kennedy,  for  his 
distinguished  work  in  education  over 
the  years  and  for  the  leadership  he  is 
taking  on  this  legislation.  And.  I  want 
to  commend  Senator  Simon  for  his  ex- 
traordinary work  in  fashioning  a 
strong  literacy  bill,  and  Senator  Binga- 
MAN  for  his  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  legislation  on  the  national  aca- 
demic report  card 

We  have  an  ambitious  agenda  ahead 
of  us.  but  our  work  is  critical  For,  in 
the  words  of  John  Kennedy: 

Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  projcress  in  education.  The  human 
mind  l8  our  fundamental  resource. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  Senate  bill 
number  2,  the  Educational  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991  I  would  particularly 
like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  title  II, 
the  National  Academic  Report  Card 
Act  of  1991 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  growing  concern  about  edu- 
cational achievement  in  the  United 
States.  Improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation of  American  students  has  be- 
come a  top  priority  of  the  Nation's 
Governors  as  well  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  There  has  been  an 
Increasing  acceptance  that  there  needs 
to  be  a  more  sustained  national  effort 
if  the  quality  of  education  offered  to 
American  students  is  to  improve 

In  September  1989.  the  President  and 
the    Governors    met    at    an   education 


summit  in  Charlottesville.  They  agreed 
upon  six  goals  to  be  achieved  by  the 
year  2000: 

All  children  will  start  school  ready  to 
learn.  Ninety  percent  of  high  school  students 
will  graduate.  All  students  will  master  basic 
skills.  U.S.  students  will  be  first  In  the  world 
in  science  and  mathematics  achievement. 
Every  adult  American  will  be  literate.  Every 
school  will  be  drug-free  and  safe 

These  are  laudable  goals.  But  there 
was  minimal  participation  by  parents 
and  organizations  in  setting  these 
goals,  in  plans  for  monitoring  progress, 
or  implementing  programs  toward 
meeting  these  goals. 

Senate  bill  S.  2.  title  I.  expands  sig- 
nificantly on  the  scope  of  the  National 
Goals  in  at  least  two  major  areas  by  in- 
corporating the  goals  of.  •"Providing 
every  school  in  the  Nation  with  a  well 
qualified  and  diverse  teaching  fac- 
ulty. "  and  "Ensuring  that  no  qualified 
student  shall  be  denied  the  opportunity 
for  postsecondary  education  because  of 
financial  or  other  barriers."  In  addi- 
tion, the  Educational  Improvement  Act 
of  1991  includes  a  title  III  which  ad- 
dresses improving  national  literacy.  I 
fully  support  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
league Senator  Simon  in  designing  a 
strategy  for  achieving  universal  adult 
literacy  by  the  year  2000 

If  we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  education,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  measuring  student  progress  will 
play  a  critical  role.  A  joint  statement 
issued  at  the  1989  education  summit 
stated. 

When  goals  are  set  and  strategies  for 
achieving  them  are  accepted,  we  must  estab- 
lish clear  measures  of  performance  and  then 
issue  annual  report  cards  on  the  progress  of 
students,  schools,  the  states,  and  the  federal 
government. 

Clearly,  establishing  national  goals 
will  have  little  meaning  unless  we  are 
able  to  assess  where  we  currently  stand 
and  to  measure  our  progress  in  attain- 
ing these  goals. 

There  was  and  is  no  effective  mecha- 
nism for  measuring  individual  school 
performance  relative  to  the  established 
national  education  goals.  It  is  clear 
that  we  need  more  information  about 
the  quality  of  education  as  well  as 
more  information  about  the  conditions 
under  which  education  takes  place  and 
the  conditions  of  children  receiving 
that  education.  There  is  a  need  to  es- 
tablish effective  and  direct  ways  to 
measure  progress  toward  the  national 
education  goals  so  that  policy  makers 
at  the  local.  State,  and  the  Federal  lev- 
els can  begin  to  effectively  and  sub- 
stantively address  the  issue  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  American  education 

In  January  1990.  I  introduced  S.  2034. 
the  National  Report  Card  Act.  It  estab- 
lished a  National  Council  on  Education 
com,'X)8ed  of  highly-respected,  biparti- 
san experts  to  study,  evaluate,  and  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Nation's 
ecducational  achievement,  from  pre- 
school through  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. Title  II  of  S.  2  is  an  evolution  of 


that  bill,  taking  into  account  further 
input  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  re- 
ceived in  its  hearings  last  year  It  is  es- 
sentially identical  to  the  version  S 
3095  reported  by  the  Labor  Committee 
last  October. 

Following  an  initial  report  analyzing 
existing  information  on  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  U.S.  students 
and  schools,  the  Council  would  issue 
annual  report  cards  assessing  US.  edu- 
cational attainment.  Each  report  card 
would:  First,  assess  progress  toward 
the  national  goals;  second,  identify 
gaps  in  existing  data  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  the  meth- 
ods of  assessing  educational  attain- 
ment; and  third,  based  on  input  from 
several  sources  involved  in  implement- 
ing the  goals,  make  revisions  in  the 
strategies  for  achieving  the  national 
educational  goals  or  identify  new  edu- 
cational goals  or  objectives. 

This  past  July,  a  full  7  months  after 
introduction  of  my  National  Report 
Card  Act.  the  Governors  and  some  of 
the  President  s  advisors  met  in  Mobile. 
AL.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  meet- 
ing was  the  establishment  of  a  compet- 
ing National  Educational  Goals  Panel, 
which  unfortunately  falls  well  short  of 
the  mark  for  an  independent  report 
card.  This  panel  was  charged  with 
overseeing  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  national  education 
progress  reporting  system.  Their  panel 
would  develop  and  establish  appro- 
priate measures  to  assess  progress  to- 
ward the  national  education  goals  es- 
tablished in  Charlottesville.  Each  year, 
the  panel  is  to  report  the  progress 
made  toward  these  goals 

Unfortunately,  the  Governors  and  the 
President  chose  to  ignore  the  need  for 
independence  as  expressed  originally  in 
my  Report  Card  Act.  Instead,  they  set 
up  a  panel  comprised  of  six  Governors, 
four  administration  officials,  and  four 
ex-officio  Members  of  Congress  all  po- 
litical office  holders  In  effect,  as  the 
people  responsible  for  making  and  im- 
plementing national  and  State  edu- 
cational policy,  they  have  made  ar- 
rangements so  that  they,  and  no  one 
else,  would  be  the  judge  of  their  own 
work.  This  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
shielding  those  who  set  the  goals  from 
any  accountability  for  achieving  those 
goals. 

An  additional  concern  is  that  the 
Panel  cannot  act  on  any  proposal  or 
statement  unless  75  percent  or  8  out  of 
the  10  Members  agree.  This  effectively 
gives  both  the  Governors  and  the  ad- 
ministration independent  vetoes  over 
any  reports  issued  Another  severely 
limiting  factor  in  terms  of  carrying  out 
the  Panels  mission  is  that  there  is  no 
budget  for  the  Panel  to  conduct  its 
business  nor  any  mechanism  for  it  to 
commission  data  collection,  particu- 
larly any  new  data  collection.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  has  had  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  collecting  in- 
formation     on      the      condition      and 


progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  However,  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics— the  primary 
source  for  Federal  data  on  American 
education— according  to  testimony 
heard  over  the  past  2  years,  has  long 
been  underfunded  in  comparison  to 
other  general  purpose  statistical  agen- 
cies. In  summary,  the  Governors  and 
the  President  have  set  up  a  group— to- 
tally ignoring  the  concept  developed  in 
the  Report  Card  Act^to  monitor  edu- 
cation progress,  and  this  Panel  is  made 
up  of  political  officials  who  will  be 
monitoring  their  own  achievement  and 
do  not  have  funding  to  carry  out  their 
mission. 

This  past  July  and  September  I 
chaired  two  hearings  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on 
Education  both  of  which  focused  on  the 
National  Report  Card  Act  of  1990. 
Three  major  conclusions  were  drawn 
from  these  hearings:  First,  there  is  a 
need  for  a  report  card  that  would  con- 
tain information  about  school  indica- 
tors being  used  to  achieve  national 
goals;  second,  the  general  public  should 
be  meaningfully  involved,  and  third. 
there  should  be  an  independent  Na- 
tional Council  to  monitor  progress  to- 
ward the  national  goals. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  issue  of 
greater  long-term  consequence  to  our 
Nation's  future  than  the  performance 
of  our  educational  system.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  two  separate  groups  at- 
tempting to  assess  education  progress 
will  benefit  the  education  achievement 
of  our  students.  Out  of  last  years  hear- 
ings came  a  modified  bill.  S.  3095, 
which  the  Labor  Committee  reported 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  4.  last  October.  It  is 
this  version  which  is  now  incorporated 
as  title  II  of  S.  2.  The  Educational  Im- 
provement Act  of  1991.  There  are  three 
major  substantive  changes  from  the 
original  bill  introduced  last  January. 
These  were  designed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  current  state  of  affairs. 

Instead  of  two  separate  panels  this 
bill  will  create  a  single  Council  made 
up  of  education  "stakeholders  ".  "ex- 
perts'.  and  "policymakers".  In  effect 
the  two  panels,  the  one  created  by  the 
administration  and  the  Governors,  and 
the  one  I  originally  envisioned,  are 
combined  without  substantially  affect- 
ing the  integrity  of  either  panel  nor 
the  mission  of  the  Council. 

Another  change  that  would  affect  the 
collection  of  data,  is  a  recommenda- 
tion that  after  developing  its  long- 
range  timetable,  the  Council  contract 
with  NCES  or  any  other  entity  capable 
of  generating  and  or  collecting  the  nec- 
essary data  to  appropriately  assess  the 
goals  based  on  the  Council's  rec- 
ommendations. 

A  third  major  change  is  the  authoriz- 
ing of  matching  funds  for  State  sum- 
mits of  education.  The  Council  will  in- 
clude in  its  initial  report  on  rec- 
ommended indicators,  as  well  as  on  the 
subsequent  annual  reports,  an  analysis 


of  the  submitted  State  summaries.  The 
state  summits  are.  I  believe,  vitally 
important  to  the  success  of  the  long- 
term  national  goals.  Long-term  com- 
mitment will  come  only  from  a  large- 
scale  consensus.  The  state  summit  re- 
ports will  help  generate  meaningful 
grassroots  discussion  about  the  na- 
tional goals  and  will  help  the  Council 
evaluate  the  level  of  local  and  State 
commitment  to  investing  in  strategies 
for  improving  schools.  Funding  ongo- 
ing grassroots  deliberation  will  help 
keep  public  momentum  behind  the 
process. 

This  past  year  saw  much  wasted  time 
as  the  administration  sought  to  exer- 
cise political  control  over  the  assess- 
ment process.  It  was  a  battle  of  a  pol- 
icy that  demanded  administration  con- 
trol versus  a  bill  that  asserted  the  need 
for  an  independent  council.  Even  dis- 
cussions with  the  National  Governors 
Association  failed  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences. It  is  still  my  very  strong  con- 
viction that  an  independent  council  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  if  we  are  to 
honestly  and  credibly  assess  and  report 
on  our  success  in  attaining  the  na- 
tional goals  on  education. 

If  this  nation  is  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  offered  to  our  students 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  work 
force  it  is  crucial  that  we  pay  close  at- 
tention to  monitoring  and  measuring 
student  progress  and  that  we  sustain 
this  effort  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Title  II  of  the  Educational  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1991  will  set  up  a  monitor- 
ing and  measuring  infrastructure  for 
education  that  will  have  a  broad  base 
of  participation.  I  urge  your  consider- 
ation and  support  of  this  entire  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  President,  although 
we  are  faced  with  immense  challenges 
in  the  Middle  East,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  domestic  challenges  facing 
our  Nation.  Our  domestic  policy  today 
is  in  crises — in  fact,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration has  abandoned  the  helm.  Our 
health  care,  unemployment  and  reces- 
sion, and  our  public  education  system, 
once  the  pride  of  this  Nation,  is  failing 
America's  children.  The  crises  we  face 
at  home  have  serious  implications  for 
our  future  and  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion. Despite  the  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  cannot  avoid  our  critical  do- 
mestic needs  such  as  health  care,  em- 
ployment, and  education. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleagues  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Strengthening  Education  for  American 
Families  Act.  This  bill  sets  education 
as  one  of  our  Nation's  top  priorities  for 
the  102d  Congress.  The  education  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States  needs  a  dra- 
matic infusion  of  attention,  energy, 
and  resources.  Classrooms  are  over- 
crowded, teachers  are  seriously  under- 
paid, materials  are  dated  or  in  some 
schools  nonexistent,  and  children  are 
at  risk  of  failing  and  drc^Dping  out  of 
school.  Schools  are  being  called  upon 
to  be  more  than  just  educational  insti- 


tutions; they  are  being  pressed  to  re- 
spond to  the  social  and  behavioral 
problems  of  at-risk  children  and  their 
families. 

America  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  universal  education  Public  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  main  tenants  of  our 
democratic  ideals  and  has  distin- 
guished us  as  a  nation  for  over  150 
years.  Yet  today,  all  children  do  not 
have  the  same  educational  opportuni- 
ties, nor  do  they  have  an  equal  chance 
to  go  to  college.  Sadly,  all  Americans 
have  yet  to  achieve  literacy.  It  is  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  re- 
sponsibility for  these  failures  and  exert 
our  leadership  in  this  vital  area  of  na- 
tional concern.  We  should  declare  the 
1990's  the  education  decade,  and  be  se- 
rious about  achieving  significant  im- 
provements. 

In  this  bill,  we  set  forth  eight  specific 
national  education  goals.  These  goals 
must  be  taken  very  seriously.  We 
should  demand  nothing  less  than  the 
achievement  of  these  goals  by  the  year 
2000.  Our  success  will  ensure  that: 

All  children  in  America  will  start 
school  ready  to  learn: 

The  high  school  graduation  rate  will 
increase  to  at  least  90  percent; 

American  students  will  leave  grades 
4.  8.  and  12  having  demonstrated  com- 
petency in  specific  subject  matters; 

Our  students  will  be  first  in  the 
world  in  mathematics  and  science 
achievement; 

Every  American  will  be  literate  and 
will  possess  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  a  global  econ- 
omy and  exercise  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship; 

Every  school  in  America  will  be  free 
of  drugs  and  violence  and  will  offer  a 
disciplined  environment  conducive  to 
learning; 

There  will  be  a  well  qualified  and  di- 
verse teaching  faculty  in  every  school 
in  the  Nation;  and 

No  qualified  student  shall  be  denied 
the  opportunity  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation because  of  financial  or  other 
barriers. 

These  are  ambitious  goals,  and  right- 
ly so.  Nothing  less  than  the  future  of 
our  country  is  at  stake.  Although  we 
have  much  to  do,  we  have  already  made 
progress  toward  some  of  these  objec- 
tives. Last  year  the  lOlst  Congress 
adopted  the  Excellence  in  Math. 
Science  and  Engrineering  Education 
Act,  the  Vocational  and  Applied  Tech- 
nology Education  Act  reauthorization, 
and  the  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act.  all  of  which  will  help  us  meet 
our  educational  challenges. 

S.  2.  in  addition  to  setting  forth  goals 
for  educational  achievement,  provides 
two  tools  necessary  to  move  us  closer 
toward  meeting  these  objectives.  Title 
II  of  the  bill,  the  National  Council  on 
Education  and  Report  Card,  will  ensure 
that  we  have  the  means  to  measure  o"ar 
progress  toward  achle%nng  these  goals. 
This   section   requires   that   data  con- 
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cerning  educational  achievement  of  the 
country's  students  be  collected  and 
analyzed,  and  it  chaixes  the  Council  to 
make  recommendations  for  pursuing 
our  education  Koals  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels. 

Title  III  of  this  measure  is  similar  to 
the  National  Literacy  Act  of  1989  which 
I  supporte<i  in  the  lOlst  Congress  Illit- 
eracy affects  between  23  and  27  million 
adult  Americans  This  means  that  one 
adult  in  five  does  not  read  well  enough 
to  meet  their  daily  needs  These  adults 
are  seriously  handicapped  in  the  work- 
place and  at  home:  They  cannot  read  to 
their  children  or  help  them  with  their 
school  work.  Nor  can  they  find  decent 
paying  jobs.  Eliminating  illiteracy  is 
an  issue  of  both  social  fairness  and  eco- 
nomics and  will  help  improve  our  Na- 
tions  ailing  economy. 

The  Strengthening  Education  for 
American  Families  Act  is  an  important 
first  step  to  improving  our  Nation's 
education  system  We  must  keep  in 
mind  the  goals  set  forth  in  title  I  as  we 
consider  all  education  initiatives  this 
session.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  meet 
these  goals.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  surrender  to  the  "rising  tide  of  me- 
diocrity "  predicted  by  the  education 
critics.  We  must  make  sure  that  this 
prophecy  does  not  come  true.  It  is  the 
greatest  legacy  we  can  give  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  this  measure. 

By  Mr  FORD  (for  Mr.  BOREN  (for 
himself.  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr. 
FOKI),  Mr  Byrd.  Mr  WiRTH. 
Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Sankord.  Mr. 
DODD.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr 
BlNO.^M.«iN.      Mr       RIEGLE.      Mr. 

L.M'TKNHERG,      Mr.      ADAMS.     Mr. 

Bradley  and  Mr.  Harkin)): 
S.  3.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  for  Senate  election  campaigns, 
and  for  other  pur;x>ses,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

SENATE  ELECTION  ETHICS  ACT 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President.  I  join  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Senator 
MirrHELL.  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, Senator  Byrd.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Boren.  along 
with  Senator  Wirth.  Senator  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts.  Senator  Sankord.  and 
Senator  DoDD  in  introducing  S.  3.  the 
Senate  Elections  Ethics  Act  of  1991. 

Mr  President,  with  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, the  issue  of  campaign  finance 
reform  may  be  the  most  important 
matter  debated  in  this  year  I  cannot 
think  of  an  issue  more  central  to  the 
long-term  interests  of  this  institution. 
Our  integrity  and  ability  to  function 
effectively  in  the  future  are  clearly  at 
stake 

Mr  President,  this  legislation  Is  es- 
sentially the  same  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year  It  may  very  well 
not  be  the  final  solution,   but  it  will 


begin  the  debate.  Every  issue  is  on  the 
table.  Every  issue  is  subject  to  debate 
before  the  rules  committee  and  the  full 
Senate  in  the  months  ahead.  And  every 
issue,  with  one  exception,  must  be  ne- 
gotiable. 

Let  me  repeat  what  many  others 
have  said  in  the  past:  There  simply  can 
be  no  real  reform  without  meaningful 
spending  limits.  Even  the  terms  of 
these  limits  will  remain  negotiable. 
But  the  issue  of  whether  to  establish 
spending  limits  is  not.  Americans  de- 
mand that  we  put  an  end  to  the  money 
chase.  Winning  Senate  campaigns  now 
cost  more  than  an  average  of  54  mil- 
lion. How  many  consecutive  increases 
in  the  cost  of  running  our  Senate  cam- 
paigns will  it  take  before  we  are  will- 
ing to  impose  meaningful  spending  lim- 
its? 

I  ask  the  question,  Mr.  President, 
how  much  is  too  much'' 

For  those  who  fear  the  impact  of 
spending  limits.  I  challenge  them  to  go 
back  and  look  at  the  record.  How  many 
times  would  the  proposed  spending  lim- 
its in  this  bill  have  hurt  successful 
challengers?  How  many  times  would 
they  have  hurt  successful  incumbents? 
Go  back  and  look  at  the  record. 

The  record  over  the  last  several  years 
is  rather  clear.  More  and  more  money 
does  not  produce  competitive  elections. 
Absolute  spending  levels  alone  do  not 
produce  competitive  elections.  How 
many  times  have  comparative  spending 
levels  between  candidates  been  more 
important  than  absolute  spending  lev- 
els'' Go  back  and  look  at  the  record. 

Americans  are  focusing  on  the  way 
we  spend  our  time  and  the  money  we 
raise  more  closely  than  ever  before. 
Some  may  try  to  distinguish  between 
the  appearance  of  improper  conduct 
and  improper  conduct  itself.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  here  is  one  issue  where 
perception  is  reality  Whether  or  not 
you  can  justify  the  current  system  of 
campaign  finance — and  I  do  not  know 
who  can— the  appearances  created  by 
the  current  system  alone  gives  us  in- 
centive to  change.  Now  is  the  time  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  move 
quickly  on  this  issue.  I  promise  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  I 
plan  to  schedule  hearings  on  the  cam- 
paign finance  legislation  in  early 
March  and  proceed  to  mark  up  of  this 
bill  promptly  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings.  This  is  an  issue  where 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  an  ex- 
pert, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  and  others  in  drafting  a  fair 
solution  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  get  into  the 
intricate  details  of  this  legislation. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  them  and  de- 
bated them  Now  is  the  time  to  come 
together,  in  my  opinion,  for  meaning- 
ful result  as  it  relates  to  improving  the 
integrity  and  the  ability  of  this  insti- 
tution and  its  Members. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec 

Sec. 
Sec. 


Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  S  3 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  8.  3.  the  Senate  Elections  Ethics  Act 
of  1991.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  CAM 
PAIGN  A(T;  TABU:  OK  <'ONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  TrrLK  This  Act  may  (•••  ■  it'-^i  a.-- 
the  "Senate  Election  Kthics  Act  of  li*91 

(b)  AME.NDMENT  OF  FECA  — When  used  In 
this  Act.  the  term  "FECA"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short    title:    amendment    of    FECA; 

table  of  contents. 
TITLE  1-SENATE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 

SPENDING  LIMITS  AND  BENEFITS 
Sec    101    Senate  spending  limits  and  public 

benefits. 
Sec    102.  Ban  on  activities  of  political  action 
committees     in     Federal     elec- 
tions. 

103.  Broadcast  rates. 

104.  Preferential  rates  for  mall. 

105.  Disclosure  by  noneligible  can- 
didates. 

106.  Reporting  requirements. 
107    Other  definitions. 

TITLE  n     EXPENDrrURES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Subtitle  A— Independent  Expenditures 
Sec.  201.  Cooperative  expenditures  not  treat- 
ed as  Independent  expenditures. 

202  Ekjual  broadcast  time. 

203  Attribution  of  communications. 
Subtitle  B— Expenditures 

PART  I— Personal  Loans;  Credit 

211    Personal  contributions  and  loans. 
212.  Extensions  of  credit. 
Part  II    Provisions  Relating  to  Soft 
Money  of  Political  Parties 
215.  Limitations    on     contributions    to 
State   political    parly   commit- 
tees 

216  Provisions  relating  to  national. 
State,  and  local  party  commit- 
tees. 

217  Restrictions  on  fundralsing  by  can- 

didates and  officeholders 
Sec.  218.  Reporting  requirements 

Subtitle  C — Contributions 
Sec.  221.  Limits  on  contributions  by  certain 

political  committees. 
Sec.  222    Contributions  through 

Intermediaries  and  conduits. 
Sec.  223.  Contributions  by  dependents  not  of 

voting  age 

Subtitle  D-  Reporting  Requirements 

Sec.  231.  Reporting  requirement* 

TITLE  III-FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION 

Sec    301    Use  of  candidates' names 

Sec    302    Reporting  requirements 

Sec.  303  Provisions  relating  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  304.  Retention  of  fees  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

Sec    305    Enforcement 

Sec    306    Penalties 

Sec    307.  Random  audits. 

Sec    308.  Attribution  of  communications. 


Sec 

Sec. 


Sec 

Sec 


Sec 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 

Sec 

Sec. 


Sec 


Sec.  309    Fraudulent     solicitation     of    con- 
tributions. 
TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  401.  Restriction    of    control    of   certain 
types    of    political    committees 
by  incumbents  in  or  candidates 
for  Federal  office. 
402.  PoUinp  data  contributed  to  a  sen- 
atonal  candidate 

403  Mass  mailings. 

404  Extension  of  time  period  when 
franked  mass  mailings  are  pro- 
hibited 

405  Effective  date 

TITLE  I— SENATE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING  LIMITS  AND  BENEFITS 
SEC,  101    SENATE  SPENTIING  LIMITS  AND  PLBUC 
BEN-EFITS. 

(a)  In  General  —FECA  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

•TITLE  V— SPENDING   LIMITS  AND  PUB- 
LIC BENEFITS  FOR  SENATE  ELECTION 

CAMPAIGNS 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec   501.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  definitions  under  section  301  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  this  title  Insofar  as 
such  definitions  relate  to  elections  to  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator; 

"(2)  the  term  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  who  is  eligible  under  section  502  to 
receive  benefits  under  this  title; 

"(3)  the  terms  Senat*  Election  Campaign 
Fund'  and  Fund'  mean  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund  established  under  section 
506; 

"(41  the  term  'general  election'  means  any 
election  which  will  directly  result  in  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  but  does  not  include  an  open 
primary  election; 

"(5)  the  term  'general  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  primary  or  runoff  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  the  candidate  is  seeking,  which- 
ever Is  later,  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of— 

"(A  I  the  date  of  such  general  election;  or 

"(Bi  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  campaign  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election. 

"(6)  the  term  'immediate  family'  means— 

"(A)  a  candidate's  spouse: 

"(B)  a  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
spouse;  and 

"(Ci  the  spouse  of  any  person  described  in 
subparagraph  (Bi; 

"(7  the  term  major  party'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  In  section  9002(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  except  that  if 
a  candidate  qualified  under  State  law  for  the 
ballot  in  a  general  election  in  an  open  pri- 
mary in  which  all  the  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice participated  and  which  resulted  In  the 
candidate  and  at  least  one  other  candidate 
qualifying  for  the  ballot  in  the  genera!  elec- 
tion, such  candidate  shall  be  treated  as  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  purposes  of 
this  title; 

"(8!  the  term  'primary  election'  means  an 
election  which  may  result  in  the  selection  of 
a  candidate  for  the  oaliot  in  a  genera:  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  United  Sutes  Senator; 
"i9!  the  term  primary  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
f)erlod  t)eglnning  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  the  last  election  for  the  specific  of- 
fice the  candidate  is  seeking  and  ending  on 
the  earlier  of— 


"(A)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  that  office  following  the  last  general 
election  for  that  office:  or 

"(Bi  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  election  or  otherwise  cease? 
actively  to  seek  election: 

"(10)  the  term  'runoff  election'  means  an 
election  held  after  a  primary  election  which 
IS  prescribed  by  applicable  State  law  as  the 
means  for  deciding  which  candidate  will  be 
on  the  ballot  in  the  genera!  election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator; 

"(11)  the  term  'runoff  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  following  the 
dat.e  of  the  last  primary  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  such  candidate  is  seeking  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  runoff  election  for 
such  office; 

"(12)  the  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  population.  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e);  and 

"(13)  the  term  expenditure'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  301(9').  except 
that  in  determining  any  expenditures  made 
by.  or  on  behalf  of,  a  candidate  or  can- 
didate's authorized  committees,  section 
301(9)(B)  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
clause  (11)  or  (vi)  thereof. 

"CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  TO  RECEIVE  BENEFrrS 

"Sec  502.  (ai  Ln  General.— For  purposes  of 

this   title,   a   candidate   is   an   eligible  can- 
didate if  the  candidate— 

"(1)  meets  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion filing  requirements  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c); 

"(2)  meets  the  primary  and  runoff  election 
expenditure  limits  of  subsection  (d);  and 

"(3)  meets  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (e). 

"(b)  Primahv  Filing  Reql'IRE.ments.— <1  i 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  are  met 
if  the  candidate  files  with  the  Commission  a 
declaration  as  to  whether — 

"(A)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees— 

"(ii  will  meet  the  primary  and  runoff  elec- 
tion expenditure  limits  of  subsection  (d);  and 

"(11)  will  only  accept  contributions  for  the 
primary  and  runoff  elections  which  do  not 
exceed  such  lim.its; 

"(B)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate  s  au- 
thorized committees  will  meet  the  general 
election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
503(bi;  and 

"lO  the  candidate  and  the  candidate  s  au- 
thorized committees  will  meet  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  from  personal  funds 
under  section  503(a). 

"(2)  The  declaration  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  filed  on  the  date  the  candidate  files 
as  a  candidate  for  the  primary  election. 

"(c)  General  Election  Filing  Require- 
ment.— (li  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if  the  candidate  files  a  cer- 
tification with  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that— 

"lAi  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees — 

"(ii  met  the  primary  and  runoff  election 
expenditure  limits  under  subsection  id);  and 

"(ill  did  not  accept  contributions  for  the 
primary  or  runoff  election  in  excess  of  the 
primary  or  runoff  expenditure  limit  under 
subsection  (df.  whichever  is  applicable; 

"iBi  the  candidate  met  the  threshold  con- 
tribution requirement  under  subsection  (e), 
and  that  only  allowable  contributions  were 
taken  into  account  in  meeting  such  require- 
ment: 

"(Ci  at  least  one  other  candidate  has  quali- 
fied for  the  same  general  election  ballot 
under  the  law  of  the  State  involved. 


"(D)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate— 

"(ii  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
title,  will  not  make  expenditures  which  ex- 
ceed the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503ibi: 

"(ii)  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315: 

"(ill)  except  as  otherw-.se  provided  by  this 
title,  will  not  accept  any  contribution  for 
the  general  election  involved  to  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  would  cause  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  contributions  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of— 

"(!■  the  amount  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(bi,  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  voter  communication 
vouchers  issued  to  the  candidate;  plus 

"(III  the  amount  of  contributions  from 
State  residents  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  section  503(b)(4)  m  increasing 
the  general  election  expenditure  limit,  plus 

"(III)  the  amount  which  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  legal  and  accounting  compliance 
fund  under  section  503(C); 

"(iv)  w;l!  deposit  all  payments  received 
under  this  title  in  an  account  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  fromi 
which  funds  may  be  withdrawn  by  check  or 
similar  means  of  payment  to  third  parties; 

"(v)  will  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions,  and  other  appro- 
priate information  to  the  Comm.ission:  and 

"(vi)  will  cooperate  in  the  case  of  any 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Commission 
under  section  507.  and 

"I El  the  candidate  intends  to  make  use  of 
the  benefits  provided  under  section  504 

"(2>  The  declaration  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  '  days  after  the 
earlier  of— 

"(A  I  the  date  the  candidate  quaiifies  for 
the  general  election  ballot  under  State  law; 
or 

"iBi  if,  under  State  law.  a  primary  or  run- 
off election  to  qualify  for  the  general  elec- 
tion ballot  occurs  after  September  1.  the 
date  the  candidate  wins  the  primary  or  run- 
off election. 

"id I  Primary  and  Rl-noff  HixPENDrruRE 
LiMrrs— d'  TTie  requirem.ents  of  this  sut>- 
section  are  met  if: 

"I  A  I  The  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  did  not  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  primary  election  in  excess  of 
the  lesser  of— 

c;  67  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b):  or 
'iii:  J2. 750.000 

"iBi  The  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized com.m.ittees  did  not  make  expendi- 
tures for  any  runoff  election  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  genera!  election  expenditure 
limit  under  section  503(b 

'(2 1  The  limitations  under  subparagraphs 
(Ai  and  iB)  of  paragraph  '1  with  respect  to 
any  candidate  shall  be  increased  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  independent  expenditures 
in  opposition  to.  or  on  behalf  of  any  oppo- 
nent of.  such  candidate  during  the  primary 
or  runoff  election  period,  whichever  is  appli- 
cable, which  are  required  to  be  reported  to 
the  Com.mission  with  respect  to  such  period 
under  section  304A(bi  (relating  tC'  independ- 
ent expenditures  in  excess  of  $10,000). 

"iSkA'  If  the  contributions  received  by  the 
candidate  or  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees for  the  primary  election  or  runoff 
election  exceed  the  expenditures  for  either 
such  election,  such  excess  contributions 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  for  the  gen- 
era! election  and  expenditures  for  the  gen- 
eral election  may  be  made  from  such  excess 
contributions 
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■■iB>  Subparatrraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  extent  thai  such  treatment  of  excess 
contributions— 

"(l)  would  result  in  the  violation  of  any 
limitation  under  section  315:  or 

•'(11)  would  cause  the  agKreirate  contribu- 
tions received  for  the  general  election  to  ex- 
ceed the  limits  under  subsection 
(CMlnDKllli. 

■•(el  Threshold  Contribltion  Require- 
ments.—d)  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if  the  candidate  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  have  re- 
ceived allowable  contributions  during  the 
applicable  period  in  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  general  election  expendi- 
ture limit  under  section  503(b). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 50l(b>— 

"(A)  The  term  'allowable  contributions' 
means  contributions  which  are  made  as  gifts 
of  money  by  an  individual  pursuant  to  a 
written  Instrument  identifying  such  individ- 
ual as  the  contributor. 

"(B)  The  term  'allowable  contributions' 
shall  not  include— 

••(1)  contributions  made  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly through  an  intermediary  or  conduit 
which  are  treated  as  made  by  such 
Intermediary  or  conduit  under  section 
315(a)(8)(B); 

••(ii)  contributions  from  any  individual 
during  the  applicable  period  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  exceed  J250;  or 

"(111)  contributions  from  individuals  resid- 
ing outside  the  candidate's  State  to  the  ex- 
tent such  contributions  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  allowable  contributions  (with- 
out regard  to  this  clause)  received  by  the 
candidate  during  the  applicable  period. 
Clauses  (in  and  (ill)  shall  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  section  S04(b). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  504(b).  the  term  applicable  period' 
means — 

•■(A)  the  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  general  election  Involved  and 
ending  on— 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  certification 
under  subsection  ic)  Is  filed  by  the  candidate: 
or 

'•(11)  for  purimses  of  section  504(bi.  the  date 
of  such  general  election,  or 

■•(B)  in  the  case  of  a  special  election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  vacancy  In  such 
office  occurs  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
general  election  Involved 

•(f)  Indexing —The  12. 750.000  amount 
under  subsection  (d)(1)  shall  be  increased  as 
of  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  based 
on  the  Increase  in  the  price  Index  determined 
under  section  315(c).  except  that  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (d).  the  base  period  shall  be  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  first  general  elec- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  occurs. 

"LIMlTA'nONS  ON  EXPENDITURES 

"Sec  503.  (a  I  Limitation  on  Use  of  Per- 
sonal FL'ndb— The  aggregate  amount  of  ex- 
penditures which  may  be  made  during  an 
election  cycle  by  an  eligible  candidate  or 
such  candidates  authorized  committees 
from  the  following  sources  shall  not  exceed 
S2SO.000 

ill  The  personal  funds  of  the  candidate 
and  members  of  the  candidate's  immediate 
family 

"(2i  Personal  debt  incurred  by  the  can- 
didate and  members  of  the  candidate's  im- 
mediate family 

ibi  General  Election  Expenditure 
Loirr.— (1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 


this  title,  the  aggregate  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  a  general   election   by   an  eligible 
candidate    and    the    candidate's    authorized 
committees  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 
"(A)  JS.500.000;  or 

•■(B)  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  J9Sfl,000:  or 

••(II)  $400,000.  plus 

••(I I  30  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  not  in  excess  of  4.000.000;  and 

"(II)  25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  in  excess  of  4.(XX).000 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate  in 
a  State  which  has  no  more  than  1  transmit- 
ter for  a  commercial  Very  High  Frequency 
(VHF)  television  station  licensed  to  operate 
in  that  State,  paragraph  (l)(B)(ili  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting— 

"(A)  '80  cents'  for  '30  cents'  In  subclause 
(I):  and 

"(B)  '70  cents'  for  '25  cents'  In  subclause 
(ID. 

••(3)  The  amount  otherwise  determined 
under  paragraph  (li  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage  as 
the  percentage  Increase  for  such  calendar 
year  under  section  502(f)  (relating  to  index- 
ing). 

••(4)(A)    The    limitation    under    this    sub- 
section (Without  regard  to  this  paragraph) 
shall  be  increased  by  the  lesser  of— 
"(I)  25  percent  of  such  limitation;  or 

"(ID  the  amount  of  contributions  described 
In  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Contributions  are  described  in  this 
subsection  If  such  contributions— 

"(II  are  made  after  the  time  contributions 
have  been  received  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  threshold  contribution  require- 
ment under  section  502(ei; 

••(ii)  are  in  amounts  of  S1(X)  or  less;  and 

•■(Hi)  are  made  by  an  individual  who  was. 
at  the  time  the  contributions  were  made,  a 
resident  of  the  State  in  which  the  general 
election  is  held; 

except  that  the  total  amount  of  contribu- 
tions taken  Into  account  under  subparagraph 
I  A)  with  respect  to  any  individual  shall  not 
exceed  $100. 

•■(C)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, any  reference  In  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reference  to  such  limit  computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  Legal  and  accounting  Compliance 
Fund.— (1)  The  limitation  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to  qualified  legal  and  ac- 
counting expenditures  made  by  a  candidate 
or  the  candidate's  authorized  committees  or 
a  Federal  officeholder  from  a  legal  and  ac- 
counting compliance  fund  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2) 

■•i2)  A  legal  and  accounting  compliance 
fund  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph If— 

"(A)  the  only  amounts  transferred  to  the 
fund  are  amounts  received  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  transferred  to. 
and  expenditures  made  from,  the  fund  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  lesser  of- 

"(I)  15  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
general  election  for  which  the  fund  was  es- 
tablished; or 

'  (U)S300,000,  plus 

"(li)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (4 );  and 

••(C)  no  funds  received  by  the  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  504(a>(3)  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund. 


i3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "qualified  legal  and  accounting  expendi- 
tures' means  the  following; 

'(A)  Any  expenditures  for  costs  of  legal 
and  accounting  services  provided  in  connec- 
tion with— 

"(I  I  any  administrative  or  court  proceeding 
Initiated  pursuant  to  this  Act  during  the 
election  cycle  for  such  general  election,  or 

■■(11)  the  preparation  of  any  documents  or 
reports  required  by  this  Act  or  the  Commis- 
sion. 

■•(B)  Any  expenditures  for  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  provided  after  the  general 
election  for  which  the  legal  and  accounting 
compliance  fund  was  established  to  ensure 
compliance  with  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
election  cycle  for  such  general  election. 

•'(C)  Expenditures  for  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  legal  and  accounting  services  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  candidate's  ac- 
tivities as  a  holder  of  Federal  office  other 
than  costs  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
election  of  such  candidate  to  Federal  office. 

■'(4)(A)  If,  after  a  general  election,  a  can- 
didate determines  that  the  qualified  legal 
and  accounting  expenditures  exceed  the  limi- 
tation under  paragraph  (2)(B),  the  candidate 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  an  increase 
In  such  limitation  The  Commission  shall  au- 
thorize an  Increase  in  such  limitation  In  the 
amount  ilf  any)  by  which  the  Commission 
determines  the  qualified  legal  and  account- 
ing expenditures  exceed  such  limitation. 
Such  determination  shall  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review  under  section  509 

'■(Bi  Except  as  provided  in  section  315.  any 
contribution  received  or  expenditure  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  any  contribution  or 
expenditure  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  this  title. 

■'i5)(A)  A  candidate  shall  terminate  a  legal 
and  accounting  compliance  fund  as  of  the 
earlier  of— 

'•(1)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  the  office  following  the  general  election 
for  such  office  for  which  such  fund  was  estab- 
lished; or 

■■(ill  the  date  specified  by  the  candidate. 

"(Bi  Any  amounts  remaining  In  a  legal  and 
accounting  compliance  fund  as  of  the  date 
determined  under  subparagraph  lA)  shall  be 
transferred— 

•■(ti  to  a  legal  and  accounting  compliance 
fund  for  the  election  cycle  for  the  next  gen- 
eral election: 

■■(111  to  an  authorized  committee  of  the 
candidate  as  contributions  allocable  to  the 
election  cycle  for  the  next  general  election; 
or 

■•(111)  to  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 

••(d)  Payment  of  Taxes —The  limitation 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
expenditure  by  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  for  Federal. 
State,  or  local  taxes  on  earnings  allocable  to 
contributions  received  by  such  candidates  or 
committees. 
••BENEFrrs  eligible  candidate  entitled  to 

RECEIVE 

"Sec.  504  (a)  In  General.— An  eligible  can- 
didate shall  be  entitled  to— 

■■(1)  the  broadcast  media  rates  provided 
under  section  315(b)(3)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934; 

■■(2)  the  mailing  rates  provided  In  section 
3629  of  title  39.  United  States  Code; 

•■(3)  payments  from  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund  in  the  amounts  determined 
under  subsection  (bi;  and 

"(4)  voter  communication  vouchers  in  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (c). 


■•(b)  Amol7*t  of  Payments— (1)  For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (ai(3),  except  as  provided 
in  section  506<d),  the  amounts  determined 
under  this  subsection  are — 

"(A)  the  independent  expenditure  amount. 
and 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  has  an  opponent  in  the  general  election 
who  receives  contributions,  or  makes  lor  ob- 
ligates to  make)  expenditures,  for  such  elec- 
tion in  excess  of  the  general  election  expend- 
iture limit  under  section  503(bi.  the  excess 
expenditure  amount. 

■■(2i  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ill.  the 
independent  expenditure  amount  is  the  total 
amount  of  independent  expenditures  made, 
or  obligated  to  \>e  made,  during  the  general 
election  period  by  1  or  more  persons  in  oppo- 
sition to,  or  on  behalf  of  an  opponent  of,  an 
eligible  candidate  which  are  required  to  be 
reported  by  such  persons  under  section 
304A(bi  with  respect  to  the  general  election 
period  and  are  certified  by  the  Commission 
under  section  304A(e) 

■•(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  di,  the  ex- 
cess expenditure  amount  is  the  amount  de- 
termined as  follows: 

■'(A)  In  the  case  of  a  major  party  can- 
didate, an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

••(1)  if  the  excess  described  m  paragraph 
(IMB)  Is  not  greater  than  133'^  percent  of  the 
general  election  expenditure  limit  under  sec- 
tion 503(b),  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
such  limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  can- 
didate for  the  election,  plus 

"(11)  if  the  excess  described  in  paragraph 
(IHB)  equals  or  exceeds  ISS'i  percent  of  the 
general  election  expenditure  limit  under  sec- 
tion 503(b).  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of 
such  limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  can- 
didate for  the  election. 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  not  a  major  party  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

••(II  the  allowable  contributions  of  the  eli- 
gible candidate  during  the  applicable  period 
in  excess  of  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirement under  section  502(e);  or 

•■(ill  50  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  applicable  to  the  eligible 
candidate  under  section  5C3(b). 

•■(c)  Voter  Communication  Vouchers.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue 
nontransferable  voter  communication  vouch- 
ers to  eligible  candidates  as  provided  under 
section  506(bi 

■■(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  voter  com- 
munication vouchers  issued  to  an  eligible 
candidate  under  paragraph  il  i  shall  be  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  general  election  expendi- 
ture limit  under  section  503ibi  i25  percent  of 
such  limit  if  such  candidate  is  not  a  major 
party  candidate). 

■•(3i  Voter  communication  vouchers  shall 
be  used  by  an  eligible  candidate  to  purchase 
broadcast  time  during  the  general  election 
period  subject  to  the  same  conditions  under 
section  315ib)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  apply  to  other  broadcast  time  which 
may  be  purchased  (without  regard  to  the 
rates  charged  for  such  timei.  except  that 
eath  such  broadcast  shall  be  at  least  1  but 
not  more  than  5  minutes  in  length. 

••(di  Waiver  of  Expenditure  and  Con- 
tribution Limits — ili  An  eligible  candidate 
who  receives  payments  under  subsection 
iaii3i  which  are  allocable  to  the  independent 
expenditure  or  excess  expenditure  amounts 
described  in  paragraphs  (2i  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (bi  may  make  expenditures  from 
such  payments  to  defray  expenditures  for  the 
general  election  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
503<b). 


■■i2i  An  eligible  candidate  who  receives 
benefits  under  this  section  may  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  without 
regard  to  clause  (i)  of  section  502(clil>(D)  or 
subsection  (ai  or  (b)  of  section  503  if  any  one 
of  the  eligible  candidate's  opponents  who  is 
not  an  eligible  candidate  either  raises  aggre- 
gate contributions,  or  makes  or  becomes  ob- 
ligated to  make  aggregate  expenditures,  for 
the  general  election  that  exceed  133'^  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

■■(3i  A  candidate  who  receives  benefits 
under  this  section  may  receive  contributions 
for  the  general  election  without  regard  to 
clause  I  ill  1  of  section  502(ci(l)(D)  if — 

■■(A)  a  major  party  candidate  m  the  same 
general  election  is  not  an  eligible  candidate; 
or 

•■(B)  any  other  candidate  in  the  same  gen- 
eral election  who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate 
raises  aggregate  contributions,  or  makes  or 
becomes  obligated  to  make  aggregate  ex- 
penditures, for  the  general  election  that  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  applicable  to  such  other  can- 
didate under  section  503(bi. 

•■ie)  UsF.  of  Payments  From  Fund —Pay- 
ments received  by  a  candidate  under  sub- 
section (ai(3i  shall  be  used  to  defray  expendi- 
tures incurred  with  respect  to  the  general 
election  period  for  the  candidate.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  used— 

•■ill  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4),  to 
make  any  payments,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  such  candidate  or  to  any  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  such  candidate. 

■■(2/  to  make  any  expenditure  other  than 
expenditures  to  further  the  general  election 
of  such  candidate. 

"(3)  to  make  any  expenditures  which  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  made;  or 

•■(4)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
315(1).  to  repay  any  loan  to  any  person  except 
to  the  extent  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  were 
used  to  further  the  general  election  of  such 
candidate 

•■CERTIFICA'nON  BY  COMMISSION 

••Sec.  505.  (a)  In  General— di  The  Com- 
mission shall  certify  to  any  candidate  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  502  that  such 
candidate  is  an  eligible  candidate  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  title.  The  Commission 
shall  revoke  such  certification  if  it  deter- 
mines a  candidate  fails  to  continue  to  meet 
such  requirements. 

■I 21  No  later  than  48  hours  after  an  eligible 
candidate  files  a  request  with  the  Commis- 
sion to  receive  benefits  under  section  506.  the 
Commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  whether  such  candidate  is  eligi- 
ble for  payments  under  this  title  from  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund  or  to  re- 
ceive voter  communication  vouchers  and  the 
amount  of  such  payments  or  vouchers  to 
which  such  candidate  is  entitled.  The  request 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
contain  — 

•■lAi  such  information  and  be  made  m  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation,  and 

■■(Bi  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

••(b)  Deter.minations  by  Commission.— All 
determinations  (including  certifications 
under  subsection  (an  made  by  the  Commis- 


sion under  this  title  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, except  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
subject  to  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  judicial 
review  under  section  509. 

■■payments  rela'hng  to  eligible  candidates 

•Sec  506.  ia>  Establishmen-t  of  Campaign 
Fund. — U  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Senate  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund' 

••i2i:Ai  There  are  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
for  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  amounts  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  amounts  equal  to— 

"(i)  any  contributions  by  persons  which 
are  specifically  designated  a«  being  made  to 
the  Fund; 

■'(ii)  amounts  collected  under  sections 
507(g)  and  508idii3i;  and 

■■(ill)  any  other  amounts  which  m.ay  be  de- 
posited into  the  Fund  under  this  title 

■■(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  tC'  the  Fund  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lA). 

■■(Ci  Amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 

■■(3)  Amiounts  in  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purposes  of— 

"(A'  making  payments  required  under  this 
title;  and 

••(B)  making  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

•■(4,'  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  such  ac- 
counts in  the  Fund  as  may  be  required  by 
this  title  or  which  the  Secretarj-  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

■■(b)  Payments  Upon  Certification  —Upon 
receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505.  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  idi.  the  Secretary  shall  prom.ptly 
pay  the  amount  certified  by  the  Commission 
to  the  candidate  out  of  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund. 

•ici  Vouchers— (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tification from  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 505.  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  to 
an  eligible  candidate  the  amount  of  voter 
communication  vouchers  specified  in  such 
certification. 

•'(2)  Upon  receipt  of  a  voter  comim.unl(»- 
tion  voucher  from  a  licensee  providing 
broadcast  time  to  an  eligible  candidate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  tC'  such 
licensee  from,  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund  the  iace  value  of  such  voucher 

■  (di  Reductions  in  Payments  if  Funds  In- 
sufficient,— 111  If.  at  the  time  of  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  Commission  under  section  505 
for  payment,  or  issuance  or  a  voucher,  tc  an 
eligible  candidate,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  monies  in  the  Senate  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  are  not.  or  may  not  be.  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  full  entitlement  of  all  eligible 
candidates,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
from  the  am^ount  of  such  payment  or  voucher 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  each  eligible  can- 
didate will  receive  the  same  pro  rata  share  of 
such  candidate's  full  entitlement, 

■•i2i  Amounts  and  vouchers  withheld  under 
paragraph  il:  shall  be  paid  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  are  sufficient 
monies  in  the  Fund  to  pay  all.  or  a  portion 
thereof,  to  all  eligible  candidates  from,  whom 
amounts  have  been  withheld,  except  that  if 
only  a  portion  is  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  paid 
in  such  manner  that  each  eligible  candidate 
receives  an  equal  pro  rata  share  of  such  por- 
tion. 
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-'(3)(A)  Nol  later  than  DeoantMr  SI  of  any 
calendar  year  preceding  a  c*1«il<btr  year  In 
which  there  Is  a  regularly  scheduled  treneral 
election,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  shall  make  an  esti- 
mate of— 

'•(ii  the  amount  of  monies  in  the  fund 
which  will  be  available  to  make  payments 
required  by  this  title  In  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year;  and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
required  under  this  title  in  such  calendar 
year. 

•(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
win  be  Insufficient  monies  In  the  fund  to 
make  the  payments  required  by  this  title  for 
any  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
each  candidate  on  January  1  of  such  calendar 
year  (or.  If  later,  the  date  on  which  an  Indi- 
vidual becomes  a  candidate  i  of  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  the 
pro  rata  reduction  In  each  ellfflble  can- 
didate's payments  (Including  vouchers) 
under  this  subsection.  Such  notice  shall  be 
by  registered  mall. 

"(Ci  The  amount  of  the  eligible  candidate's 
contribution  limit  under  section 
502(c)(l)<D)(lll)  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  pro  rata  reduction 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission and  each  eligible  candidate  by  reg- 
istered mall  of  any  actual  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  any  payment  by  reason  of  this 
subsection  If  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
exceeds  the  amount  estimated  under  para- 
graph (3).  the  candidate's  contribution  limit 
under  section  S02(c»(1)(DhI1Ii  shall  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"EXAMINATION  AND  AUDITS:  REPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  507  (a)  Examination  and  Audits  — 
(1)  After  each  general  election,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  an  examination  and  audit 
of  the  campaign  accounts  of  10  percent  of  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  to  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  such  candidates  have  compiled  with 
the  expenditure  limits  and  conditions  of  eli- 
gibility of  this  title,  and  other  requirements 
of  this  Act.  Such  candidates  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  through  the  use 
of  an  appropriate  statistical  method  of  ran- 
dom selection. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counts of  any  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  exists 
reason  to  believe  that  such  candidate  may 
have  violated  any  provision  of  this  title 

"(b)  Excess  Payments;  Revocation  of 
Status— (I »  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  payments  or  vouchers  were  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  this  title  In  excess 
of  the  aggregate  amounts  to  which  such  can- 
didate was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  such  candidate,  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  revokes  the  certifi- 
cation of  a  candidate  as  an  eligible  candidate 
under  section  505(a)il).  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  candidate,  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the 
payments  and  vouchers  received  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  Misuse  ok  Benefits  —If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  any  amount  of  any  ben- 
efit made  available  to  an  eligible  candidate 
under  this  title  was  not  used  as  provided  for 
in  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate  and  such  candidate  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  200  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  benefit 


"(di  Excess  Expenditures.— <l )  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  any  eligible 
candidate  who  has  received  benefits  under 
this  title  has  made  expenditures  which  In  the 
aggregate  exceed  by  5  percent  or  less— 

"(A)  the  primary  or  runoff  expenditure 
limit  under  section  S02(di;  or 

•(B)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(bi. 

the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  can- 
didate and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  excess  expenditures. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  eligible  candidate  who  has  received  ben- 
efits under  this  title  has  made  expenditures 
which  In  the  aggregate  exceed  by  more  than 
5  percent^- 

"(A)  the  primary  or  runoff  expenditure 
limit  under  section  502(d);  or 

"(Bi  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  508(b). 

the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  can- 
didate and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  excess  expenditures. 

"(e)  Unexpended  Funds.— Any  amount  re- 
ceived by  an  eligible  candidate  under  this 
title  may  be  retained  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 120  days  after  the  date  of  the  general 
election  for  the  liquidation  of  all  obligations 
to  pay  expenditures  for  the  general  election 
Incurred  during  the  general  election  period. 
At  the  end  of  such  120-day  period,  any  unex- 
pended funds  received  under  this  title  shall 
be  promptly  repaid  to  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Limit  on  Period  for  Notification- 
No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  with  respect  to  an 
election  more  than  three  years  after  the  date 
of  such  election. 

"(gi  Deposits— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
posit all  payments  received  under  this  sec- 
tion Into  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 

"CRIMINAL  penalties 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  Violations.— (1)  No  person 
shall  knowingly  and  willfully— 

"(A  I  accept  benefits  under  this  title  In  ex- 
cess of  the  aggregate  benefits  to  which  the 
candidate  on  whose  behalf  such  benefits  are 
accepted  is  entitled; 

"(B)  use  such  benefits  for  any  purpose  not 
provided  for  In  this  title;  or 

"(C)  make  expenditures  In  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  primary  and  runoff  expenditure 
limits  under  section  502(d);  or 

"(11)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b). 

"(2i  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  S25.000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both.  Any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  any  political  committee  who  know- 
ingly consents  to  any  expenditure  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (li  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Use  of  BENEFrrs— (1)  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person  who  receives  any  benefit 
under  this  title,  or  to  whom  any  portion  of 
any  such  benefit  Is  transferred,  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  use.  or  to  authorize  the  use 
of.  such  benefit  or  such  portion  other  than  in 
the  manner  provided  In  this  title 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both 

(c)  False  Information.— (1)  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person  knowingly  and  willfully— 

■(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  Information 
(Including  any  certification,  verification,  no- 


tice, or  report)  to  the  Commission  under  this 
title,  or  to  include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or 
Information  so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence,  books,  or  information  rel- 
evant to  a  certification  by  the  Commission 
or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title;  or 

"(B)  to  fall  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  information  requested 
by  it  for  purposes  of  this  title 

"(2i  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(d)  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Payments.— 
(li  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  give  or  to  accept  any  kick- 
back or  any  Illegal  payment  In  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  under  this  title  by 
any  eligible  candidate  or  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2i.  any  person  who  accepts  any 
kickback  or  illegal  benefit  in  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  by  any  candidate 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  re- 
ceived by  the  authorized  committees  of  such 
candidate,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  for  de- 
posit into  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of  the 
kickback  or  benefit  received. 

".lUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec.  509  (a)  Judicial  Review —Any  agen- 
cy action  by  the  Commission  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  pe- 
tition filed  In  such  court  within  thirty  days 
after  the  agency  action  by  the  Commission 
for  which  review  is  sought  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  ahead  of  all 
matters  not  filed  under  this  title,  to  advance 
on  the  docket  and  expeditiously  take  action 
on  all  petitions  filed  pursuant  to  this  title 

"(b)  Application  of  Title  5— The  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  judicial  review  of  any 
agency  action  by  the  Commission 

"(c)  Agency  Action.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'agency  action'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  551(13) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"participation  by  commission  in  judiclal 

proceedings 
"Sec  510  (a I  Appearances —The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  appear  in  and  defend 
against  any  action  Instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion and  under  section  509  either  by  attor- 
neys employed  in  Its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  it  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  It  may  fix 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

■"(b)  iNSTmmoN  of  Actions —The  Com- 
mission is  authorized,  through  attorneys  and 
counsel  described  in  subsection  (a),  to  insti- 
tute actions  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  under  this  title  to  be 
payable  to  the  Secretary 

•"(c)  Injunctive  Relief  -The  Commission 
Is  authorized,  through  attorneys  and  counsel 
described  In  subsection  lai.  to  petition  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  such  Injunc- 
tive relief  as  is  appropriate  In  order  to  Im- 
plement any  provision  of  this  title 


■■(di  Appeals  —The  Commission  is  author- 
ized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal 
from,  and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for 
certiorari  to  review,  judgments  or  decrees 
entered  with  respect  to  actions  in  which  it 
appears  pursuant  to  the  authority  provided 
in  this  section 

■■REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS;  REOILATIONS 

"Sec.  511.  (ai  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  election,  sub- 
mit a  full  report  to  the  Senate  setting 
forth— 

■"(1)  the  expenditures  (shown  m  such  detail 
as  the  Commission  determines  appropriate) 
made  by  each  eligible  candidate  and  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  such  candidate: 

"(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505  as  benefits  available 
to  each  eligible  candidate. 

"(3)  the  amount  of  repayments,  if  any.  re- 
quired under  section  507  or  506(d)(2).  and  the 
reasons  for  each  repayment  required:  and 

"■(4)    the    balance    in    the    Senate   Election 
Campaign  Fund,  and  the  balance  in  any  ac- 
count maintained  in  the  Fund. 
Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  Rules  and  Regilations  The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  prescrilje  such  rules 
and  regulations,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (ci.  to  conduct  such  ex- 
aminations and  investigations,  and  to  re- 
quire the  keeping  and  submission  of  such 
books,  records,  and  information,  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  and  du- 
ties imposed  on  it  by  this  title. 

""(c)  STATEMENT  TO  SENATE.— Thirty  days 
before  prescribing  any  rules  or  regulation 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  Senate  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  proposed  rule  or  regulation  and 
containing  a  detailed  explanation  and  jus- 
tification of  such  rule  or  regulation. 

•AtrraORlZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

■"Sec.  512.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  title." 

(b)  Effective  Dates— di  Elxcept  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall  apply  to  elec- 
tions occurring  after  December  31.  1993. 

(2)  For  purf)oses  of  any  expenditure  or  con- 
tribution limit  imposed  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a> 

( .\ I  no  expenditure  made  before  .January  1, 
1993,  shall  be  taken  into  account,  except  that 
there  shall  l»e  taken  into  account  any  such 
expenditure  for  goods  or  services  to  be  pro- 
vided after  such  date:  and 

(Bi  all  cash,  cash  items,  and  Government 
securities  on  hand  as  of  January  1.  1993.  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  determininfi  wheth- 
er the  contribution  limit  is  met,  except  that 
there  shall  nol  be  taken  into  account 
amounts  used  during  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1.  1993,  to  pay  for  expendi- 
tures which  were  incurred  ibul  unpaid)  be- 
fore such  date 

ici  Effect  of  Invalidity  on  Other  Provi- 
sions OF  Act,  — If  title  V  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  las  added  by  this 
section  I.  or  any  part  thereof,  is  held  to  be  in- 
valid, all  provisions  of.  and  amendments 
made  hy.  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as  Invalid. 

8EC.  lOi.  BAN  ON  ACTIVITIES  OF  POLITICAL  AC 
TION  committees  Di  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS. 

la)  Ln  General  -Title  III  of  FECA  i2 
U.S.C  301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


■■BAN  ON  federal  ELECTION  ACTIVITIES  BY 
political  ACTION  COMMITTEES 

""SEC.  324.  (ai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  no  person  other  than 
an  individual  or  a  political  comm.ittee  may 
make  contributions,  solicit  or  receive  con- 
tributions, or  make  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  an  election  for  Federal 
office. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  personnel  of  an 
employer — 

"(1)  no  contributions  may  be  made  by  such 
individuals — 

■"(A)  to  any  political  committees  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  any  political  party; 
or 

■"(B)  to  any  candidate  for  election  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  or  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees, 
unless  such  individuals  certify  that  such 
contributions  are  not  being  made  at  the  di- 
rection of.  or  otherwise  controlled  or  influ- 
enced by.  the  employer:  and 

"(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions by  all  such  individuals  in  any  cal- 
endar year  shall  not  exceed— 

••(Ai  $20,000  ;n  the  case  of  such  political 
committees;  and 

■•(B)  $5,000  in  the  case  of  any  such  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees." 

(b)  DEFINITION  of  Political  Committee.— 
(1)  Paragraph  i4i  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  "political  committee' 
means — 

"(A)  the  principal  campaign  committee  of 
a  candidate; 

■■(Bi  any  national.  State,  or  district  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  committee  thereof;  and 

■"(C)  any  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  which— 

■'(i)  receives  contributions  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year; 

""(li)  makes  payments  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  paragraph  (8)  or  (9)  aggregating  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year:  or 

■■(ill)  makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
aggregating  in  excess  of  $1.(XX)  during  a  cal- 
endar year   " 

(2)  Section  316<b)(2i  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (C). 

(c)  Candidate's  CoMMnrEES.- (D  Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.SC.  44Ia(ai)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph- 

■■(9 1  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2i.  any  polit- 
ical committee  which  is  established  or  fi- 
nanced or  maintained  or  controlled  by  any 
candidate  or  Federal  officeholder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  or  officeholder  " 

(2i  Section  302ieii3i  of  FECA  (2  U.S  C  432i 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■(3)  No  political  committee  that  supports 
or  has  supported  more  than  one  candidate 
may  l:>e  designated  as  an  authorized  commit- 
tee, except  that— 

"(Ai  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  des- 
ignate the  national  committee  of  such  politi- 
cal party  as  the  candidate's  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  but  only  if  that  national 
committee  maintains  separate  books  of  ac- 
count with  respect  to  its  functions  as  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee;  and 

■•(B)  a  candidate  may  designate  a  political 
committee  established  solely  for  the  purpose 


of  joint  fundraismg  by  such  candidates  as  an 
authorized  committee." 

(d>  Rules  applicable  When  Ban  Not  in 
EFFE(rr.  — For  purposes  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  during  any  period 
beginning  after  the  effective  date  m  which 
the  limitation  under  section  324  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  subsection  laii  is  not  in  effects 

(li  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (bi,  and  (ci  shall  not  be  m  effect. 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election, 
or  nomination  for  election,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  land  such  c^andidate's  author- 
ized committees),  section  315<ai'2>iAi  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(2)(A))  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  •$1,000  "  for  •$6,000":  and 

(3)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  a 
multicandidat.e  politica;  committee  to  make 
a  contribution  to  a  candidate  for  election,  or 
nomination  for  election,  to  the  United 
States  Senate  lor  an  authorized  committee; 
to  the  extent  that  the  making  of  the  con- 
tribution will  cause  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions received  by  the  candidate  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  from 
multicandidate  politica!  committees  to  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of— 

lAi  $825,000:  or 

iB:  the  greater  of— 

(11  $375,000:  or 

(ii)  20  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  general 
election  spending  lim.it  under  section  503fbi 
of  FECA  plus  the  primary  election  spending 
limit  under  section  502(d)i;nA  of  FECA 
(without  regard  to  whether  the  candidate  is 
an  eligible  candidate  ias  defined  in  section 
501(2))  of  FECA). 

In  the  case  of  an  election  cycle  in  which 
there  is  a  runoff  election,  the  limit  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  i3)  shall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  run- 
off election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
502(d)(liiAi  of  FECA  (without  regard  to 
whether  the  candidate  is  such  an  eligible 
candidate!  The  $825,000  and  $375. OOCi  amounts 
in  paragraph  i3:  shall  be  increased  as  of  the 
beginning  of  each  calendar  year  based  on  the 
increase  In  the  price  index  determ.med  under 
section  315iC'  of  FECA,  except  that  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  i3\  the  base  period  shall 
be  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  first  gen- 
eral election  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  paragraph  i3  occurs  A  candidate  or  au- 
thorized com.mittee  that  receives  a  contribu- 
tion from  a  multicandidate  political  com.- 
mittee in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed 
under  paragraph  (3i  shall  return  the  amount 
of  such  excess  contribution  to  the  contribu- 
tor 

le  Effective  Dates.— (1)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (21.  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  elections 
(and  the  election  cycles  relating  thereto)  oc- 
curring after  December  31.  1992 

(21  In  applying  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  there  shall  not  be  taker,  into 
account — 

(A)  contributions  made  or  received  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 

iB)  contributions  made  to.  or  received  by, 
a  candidate  after  such  date,  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  are  not  greater  than  the 
excess  (if  any )  of— 

(I)  such  contributions  received  by  any  op- 
ponent of  the  candidate  on  or  before  such 
date,  over 

(II)  such  contributions  received  by  the  can- 
didate on  or  before  such  date. 

SEC.  1(B.  BROADCAST  RATES. 

(a)  Provisions  Relating  to  Lowest  UNrr 
Cost —Section  315<bi  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U  S  C.  315(b))  is  amended  by 
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addlnff  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

(21  The  chances  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  Is  an 
eligible  candidate  las  deftned  In  section 
501(21  of  the  Federal  Election  CampalgTi  Act 
of  1971)  for  the  United  States  Senate  In  con- 
nection with  such  candidate's  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office  shall  not  exceed  — 

••(A  I  durinir  the  forty-five  days  preceding 
the  date  of  a  primary  or  primary  runoff  elec- 
tion in  which  such  person  Is  a  candidate.  100 
percent,  and  during  the  general  election  pe- 
riod (as  defined  In  section  501(5)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 1  in  which 
such  person  Is  a  candidate.  50  percent,  of  the 
lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station,  determined 
at  the  rate  applicable  to  broadcasts  of  30  sec- 
onds for  the  same  time  of  day  and  day  of 
week:  and 

"(B)  at  any  other  time,  the  charges  made 
for  comparable  use  of  such  station  by  other 
users  thereof" 

(b)  Preemption  Rules.  Vouchers —Sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  use.  3151  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsections  (e)  and 
(D  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

•■(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (as  defined  In 
section  301(3i  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971),  a  licensee  shall  not  pre- 
empt the  use.  during  any  period  the  rates 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  or  (b)(2)  are  in  ef- 
fect, of  a  broadcasting  station  by  such  can- 
didate who  has  purchased  such  use  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b) 

••(2)  Paragraph  d)  shall  not  apply  If  the 
program  during  which  the  candidate's  broad- 
cast was  to  air  is  unavoidably  preempted 

"(d)  A  licensee  shall— 

"(1)  accept  voter  communications  vouchers 
provided  to  an  eligible  candidate  (as  defined 
In  section  501(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act)  under  section  504(a)  of  such  Act; 
and 

••(2)  shall,  upon  presentation  of  such 
vouchers,  provide  broadcast  time  to  such 
candidate  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
apply  to  other  broadcast  time  which  may  be 
purchased  (without  regard  to  the  rates 
charged  for  such  time),  except  that  no  time 
shall  be  required  to  be  provided  without  at 
least  7  days  advance  notice." 

(c)  Conformi.no  Amendment. -Section 
315(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The  charges"  and  Insert- 
ing- 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  i2). 
the  charges":  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  suhparanrrBph.*  lAi  and  iBi    rpspectlvely 
8KC.  104.  PREFERE.NTIAL  RATES  FOR  MAIU 

(a)  ReI'Iceii  Ratks. -Subchapter  U  of 
chapter  36  of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  Nv  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(  3629.  Reduced  rate*  for  certain  Senate  can- 

didatea 

"lai  The  rates  of  postage  for  matter  nuilled 
with  respect  to  a  campaign  by  an  eligible 
candidate  (as  defined  in  section  501(2)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1871)  shall 
be— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  first-class  mall  matter, 
one-fourth  of  the  rate  currently  In  effect. 
and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  third-class  mall  matter. 
2  cents  per  piece  less  than  mall  matter 
mailed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1 1 

"(bi  Subeectlon  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
any  candidate  for  any  campaign  when  the 


total  amount  paid  by  such  candidate  for  all 
mall  matter  at  the  rates  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1 )  and  i2)  of  subsection  (a)  exceeds  5 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit  applicable  to  such  can- 
didate under  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971   " 

(b)  ALTTHORIZATION.— Section  2401(c)  of  title 
39.  United  Sutes  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and  3626(aMh)"  and  inserting  "3626(a)- 
(h).  and  3629". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  3628  the  follow- 
ing new  item 

"3629.  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates ' 

SEC.    105.    DISCUJ8URE    BY    NONEUtilBLE    CAN- 
DIDATES. 

Subparagraph  (Bi  of  section  318(a)(1)  of 
FECA  (2  use  441d(a)(l)).  as  amended  by 
section  308.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following- 

■■(Ivi  If  a  broadcast  or  other  communica- 
tion is  paid  for  or  authorized  by  a  candidate 
in  the  general  election  for  the  office  of  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  who  Is  not  an  eligible  can- 
didate (as  defined  In  section  501(2)).  or  the 
authorized  committee  of  such  candidate, 
such  communication  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  'This  candidate  has  not 
a^^reed  to  abide  by  the  spending  limits  for 
this  Senate  election  campaign  set  forth  in 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.'." 

SEC.  lOa.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Title   111   'if   KKO.^    is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  304  the  following  new  section: 
"REPORTING  REQUIRE.MENTS  FOR  SENATF. 
CANDIDATES 

••Sec.  304A.  (a)  Candidate  Other  Than  Eli- 
gible Candidate.— il)  Each  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  who  does  not 
file  a  certification  with  the  Commission 
under  section  502(c)  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  declaration  as  to  whether  such 
candidate  Intends  to  make  expenditures  for 
the  general  election  in  excess  of  the  general 
election  expenditure  limit  applicable  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  section  503(b)  Such 
declaration  shall  be  filed  at  the  time  pro- 
vided in  section  502(c)(2). 

"(2)  Any  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  who  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a  gen- 
eral election— 

••(A)  who  Is  not  an  eligible  candidate  under 
section  502:  and 

••(B)  who  either  raises  aggregate  contribu- 
tions, or  makes  or  obligates  to  make  aggre- 
gate expenditures,  for  the  general  election 
which  exceed  70  percent  of  the  general  elec- 
tion expenditure  limit  applicable  to  an  eligi- 
ble candidate  under  section  503(b). 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Commission  with- 
in 24  hours  after  such  contributions  have 
been  raised  or  such  expenditures  have  been 
made  or  obligated  to  be  made  (or.  If  later, 
within  24  hours  after  the  date  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  general  election  ballot),  setting 
forth  the  candidate's  total  contributions  and 
total  expenditures  for  such  election  as  of 
such  date  Thereafter,  such  candidate  shall 
file  additional  reports  (until  such  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures  exceed  133'^^  percent  of 
such  limit)  with  the  Commission  within  24 
hours  after  each  time  additional  contribu- 
tions are  raised,  or  expenditures  are  made  or 
are  obligated  to  be  made,  which  In  the  aggre- 
gate exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
such  limit  and  after  the  total  contributions 
or  expenditures  exceed  133''S  percent  of  such 
limit. 


•■(3i  The  Commission— 

"(A)  shall,  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  a 
declaration  or  report  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2).  notify  each  eligible  candidate  in  the  elec- 
tion Involved  about  such  declaration  or  re- 
port, and 

"(B)  If  an  opposing  candidate  has  raised  ag- 
gregate contributions,  or  made  or  has  obli- 
gated to  make  aggregate  expenditures.  In  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b),  shall 
certify,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (ei.  such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  payment  of  any  amount 
to  which  such  eligible  candidate  Is  entitled 
under  section  504iai 

••(4)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission may  make  its  own  determination 
that  a  candidate  in  a  general  election  who  is 
not  an  eligible  candidate  has  raised  aggre- 
gate contributions,  or  made  or  has  obligated 
to  make  aggregate  expenditures,  in  the 
amounts  which  would  require  a  report  under 
paragraph  (2i  The  Commission  shall,  within 
24  hours  after  making  each  such  determina- 
tion, notify  each  eligible  candidate  in  the 
general  election  involved  about  such  deter- 
mination, and  shall,  when  such  contributions 
or  expenditures  exceed  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit  under  section  503(bi.  cer- 
tify (pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(6))  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
candidate's  eligibility  for  payment  of  any 
amount  under  section  504(a). 

"(b)  Independent  Expenditures —(1  m A) 
Any  person  who  makes,  or  obligates  to 
make.  Independent  expenditures  during  any 
general,  primary,  or  runoff  election  period 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  In  ex- 
cess of  $10,000  shall  report  to  the  Commission 
as  provided  In  this  subsection. 

"(B)  If  2  or  more  persons,  in  cooperation, 
consultation,  or  concert  with  each  other, 
make,  or  obligate  to  make,  independent  ex- 
penditures during  any  general,  primary,  or 
runoff  election  period  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  in  excess  of  $10,000.  each  such 
person  shall  report  to  the  Commission  as 
provided  in  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
the  independent  expenditures  so  made  by  all 
such  persons 

"(2i  Any  person  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  report  the  amount  of  the  independent 
expenditures  made  or  obligated  to  be  made 
not  later  than  24  hours  after  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  expenditures  incurred  or  ob- 
ligated first  exceeds  $10,000  Thereafter,  such 
person  shall  report  Independent  expenditures 
not  later  than  24  hours  after  each  time  the 
additional  aggregate  amount  of  such  expend- 
itures incurred  or  obligated  (and  not  yet  re- 
ported under  this  paragraph)  exceeds  $10,000. 

"(3)  Each  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  of  the  elec- 
tion Involved  and  shall  contain— 

"(A)  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section (b)(6)(B)illl)  of  section  304;  and 

"(B)  a  statement  under  penalty  of  perjury 
by  the  person  making  the  Independent  ex- 
penditures, or  by  the  person  incurring  the 
obligation  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  the 
case  may  be.  that  Identifies  the  candidate 
whom  the  Independent  expenditures  are  ac- 
tually Intended  to  help  elect  or  defeat 

■■(4)(A)  A  person  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission  if  such  person  believes  the 
statement  under  paragraph  (3)(B)  Is  false  or 
incorrect 

■■(Bi  The  Commission,  not  later  than  3 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  complaint  under 
subparagraph  (A),  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  such  complaint 


"(5)  The  Commission  shall,  within  24  hours 
of  receipt  of  a  report  under  this  subsection, 
notify  each  eligible  candidate  las  defined  m 
section  501i2i)  in  the  election  involved  about 
such  report 

■■i6)  The  Commission  may  make  its  own  de- 
termination that  a  person  has  made,  or  has 
incurred  obligations  to  make,  independent 
expenditures  with  respect  lo  any  election  for 
the  United  Statues  Senate  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate exceed  the  applicable  amounts  under 
paragraph  i2).  The  Commission  shall  notify 
each  eligible  candidate  in  such  election  of 
such  dei^nr.ination  within  24  hours  of  mak- 
ing it. 

"(7)  At  the  same  time  as  a  candidate  ;s  no- 
tified under  paragraph  (5i  or  (6i  with  respect 
to  expenditures  dunnR  a  general  election  pe- 
riod, the  Commission  shall,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lei.  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  eligibility  to  receive  benefits  under 
section  504(a). 

■■(c)  Reports  on  Personal  Funds.— (D  Any 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  who 
during  the  election  cycle  expends  more  than 
$250,000  during  the  election  cycle  from  his 
personal  funds,  the  funds  of  his  immediate 
family,  and  personal  loan.s  incurred  by  the 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  immediate 
family  shall  file  a  report  with  the  Commis- 
sion within  24  hours  after  such  expenditures 
have  been  made  or  loans  incurred 

•■i2i  The  Commission  within  24  hours  after 
a  report  has  been  filed  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  notify  each  eligible  candidate  in  the 
election  involved  about  each  such  report. 

•'(3i  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission may  make  its  own  determination 
that  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate ha.s  made  expenditures  in  excess  of  the 
amount  under  paragraph  iD.  The  Commis- 
sion within  24  hours  after  making  such  de- 
termination shall  notify  each  eligible  can- 
didate in  the  general  election  involved  about 
each  such  determination 

■•(d)  Candidates  for  Other  Offices.— (1) 
Each  individual- 

(A I  who  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator; 

■■(B)  who,  during  the  election  cycle  for 
such  office,  held  any  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  office  or  was  a  candidate  for  such  other 
office;  and 

••(Ci  who  expended  any  amount  during  such 
election  cycle  before  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  which 
would  have  been  treated  as  an  expenditure  if 
such  individual  had  been  such  a  candidate. 
Including  amounts  for  activities  to  promote 
the  image  or  name  recognition  of  such  indi- 
vidual, 

shall,  within  7  days  of  l)ecomlng  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  re- 
port to  the  Commission  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  such  expenditures 

■•(2i  Paragraph  il)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
expenditures  in  connection  with  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  election  which  has  been  held 
before  the  individual  becomes  a  candidate 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  amounts  included  m  the  report  under 
paragraph  (1)  were  made  for  purposes  of  in- 
nuencing  the  election  of  the  Individual  to 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 

-■(ei  CERTiFlCA-noNS— Notwithstanding 

section  505(a).  the  certification  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  basis  of  reports  filed  with  such 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  on  the  basis  of  such 
Commission's  own  investigation  or  deter- 
mination 


-■(fi  Copies  of  Reports.— The  Commission 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  any  report  received 
under  this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  within  2  working  days  of  receipt  of 
such  report 

"igi  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  term  used  in  this  section  which  is 
used  in  title  'V"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  title  y   " 
SEC.  107.  OTHER  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Election  Cycle  Defined -Section  301 
of  FECA  i2  U.S-C  431 1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 

"(20)  The  term  'election  cycle'  means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
most  recent  general  election  for  the  specific 
office  or  seat  which  such  candidat-e  seeks  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  genera!  elec- 
tion for  such  office  or  seat,  or 

••(Bi  for  all  other  persons,  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  general  election." 

ibi     Identification.— Section     301il3)     of 
FECA  i2  U.S.C    431il3i)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••mailing  address"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "permanent  residence  address", 
TITLE  II— EXPENDITURES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Subtitle  A— Independent  Expenditures 

SEC.  201  COOPERATrVX  EXPENDITURES  NOT 
TREATED  AS  INDEPENDENT  EX- 
PENTHTLTIES. 

(a)  Trkatmknt  of  CooPERA^nvE  Expendi- 
tures,—(1)  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  301  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431il"))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  term  'independent  expenditure' 
shall  not  include  any  cooperative  expendi- 
ture." 

(2)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  of  FECA  i2 
U.S.C.  431(9)1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(C)  A  cooperative  expenditure  shall  be 
treated  as  an  expenditure  made  by  the  can- 
didate on  whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  benefit, 
the  expenditure  was  made" 

(3)  Paragraph  i8)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C-  431(8 )>  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(C)  A  cooperative  expenditure  shall  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  from  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  to  the  candidate  on 
whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  benefit,  the  ex- 
penditure was  made," 

lb)  Cooperative  Expenditure  Defined  - 
Section  301  of  FECA  i2  US  C  431 ),  as  amend- 
ed by  section  107(a).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

'■(21)(A)  The  term  'cooperative  expendi- 
ture' means  any  expenditure  which  is  made— 

••(li  with  the  cooperation  of.  or  m  consulta- 
tion with,  any  candidate  or  any  authorized 
committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate:  or 

••(li)  in  concert  with,  or  at  the  request  or 
suggestion  of,  any  candidate  or  any  author- 
ized committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate 

•■(B)  The  term  ■cooperative  expenditure' 
includes  an  expenditure  if — 

••(i)  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  expend- 
iture between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure; 

••(li)  in  the  same  election  cycle,  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  is  or  has  been— 

"(I)  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees,  or 

"(U)  serving  as  a  member,    employee,   or 
agent  of  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 


tees in  an  executive  or  policy-making  posi- 
tion; or 

■■(ill)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
has  advised  or  counseled  the  candidate  or  the 
candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the  can- 
didates  plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating  to 
the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
same  election  cycle,  including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

••(iv)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
retains  the  professional  ser%-ices  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  person  also  providing  those 
services  in  the  same  election  cycle  to  the 
candidate  in  connection  with  the  cand;date"8 
pursuit  of  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  including  any  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  candidate's  decision  to 
seek  Federal  office; 

"(v)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
has  consulted  at  any  time  during  the  same 
election  cycle  about  the  candidate's  plans, 
projects,  or  needs  relating  to  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  with— 

••(I)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  a  party  committee  that  has  made  or 
intends  to  make  expenditures  or  contribu- 
tions, pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (d).  or  (h) 
of  section  315  in  connection  with  the  can- 
didate's campaign;  or 

••(11)  any  person  whose  professional  serv- 
ices have  been  retained  by  a  political  party 
committee  that  has  made  or  intends  to  make 
expenditures  or  contributions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (d).  or  (h)  of  section  315  In 
connection  with  the  candidate's  campaign, 
or 

••(vi)  the  expenditure  is  based  on  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agents  about  the 
candidates  plans,  projects,  or  needs,  pro- 
vided that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  is  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
made  or  is  planning  to  make  expenditures 
expressly  advocating  the  candidate's  elec- 
tion. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  per- 
son making  the  expenditure  shall  include 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  a<rent  of 
such  person. 

"(C)  The  term  'cooperative  expenditure'  in- 
cludes an  expenditure  if  such  expenditure— 

••(I  I  is  made  on  behalf  of.  or  for  the  benefit 
of.  a  candidate  or  authorized  committee  by  a 
political  committee  that  is  established,  ad- 
ministered, controlled,  or  financially  sup- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  connected 
organization  that  is  required  to  register,  or 
pays  for  the  services  of  a  person  who  is  re- 
quired to  register,  under  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C, 
267)  or  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938  (22  U.S  C  611  et  seq.  i;  or 

■•(il)  IS  made  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit 
of,  a  candidate  or  authorized  committee  by  a 
political  committee  that  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  candidate  or  authorized 
committee 

SEC.  202.  EQUAL  BROADCAST  TIME. 

Section  315ia'  of  the  Comm.unications  Act 
of  1934  i47  use,  315<ai)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(a)(l )  If  a  licensee  permits  any  person  who 
is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice to  use  a  broadcasting  station  other  than 
any  use  required  to  be  provided  under  para- 
graph (2 1,  the  licensee  shall  afford  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  other  such  candidates  for 
that  office  in  the  use  of  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. 
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••(2HA)  A  person  who  reserves  broadcast 
time  the  payment  for  which  would  con- 
stitute an  Independent  expenditure  within 
the  meaninn  of  section  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(17))  shall- 

"(1)  Inform  the  licensee  that  payment  for 
the  broadcast  time  will  constitute  an  Inde- 
pendent expenditure; 

"(11)  Inform  the  licensee  of  the  names  of  all 
candidates  for  the  office  to  which  the  pro- 
posed broadcast  relates,  and 

•■(111)  provide  the  licensee  a  copy  of  the 
statement  described  In  section  3MA(b)(3)(B) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  use.  434(d)(3)(B;» 

"(B)  A  licensee  who  is  informed  as  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  shall— 

"(1:  If  any  of  the  candidates  described  In 
subparagraph  (Axll)  has  provided  the  li- 
censee the  name  and  address  of  a  person  to 
whom  notification  under  this  subparagraph 
Is  to  be  given— 

■•(I)  notify  such  person  of  the  proposed 
making  of  the  Independent  expenditure:  and 

"(U)  allow  any  such  candidate  (other  than 
a  candidate  for  whose  benefit  the  Independ- 
ent expenditure  Is  made)  to  purchase  the 
same  amount  of  broadcast  time  immediately 
after  the  broadcast  time  paid  for  by  the  Inde- 
pendent expenditure:  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  opponent  of  a  can- 
didate for  whose  benefit  the  Independent  ex- 
penditure Is  made  who  certifies  to  the  li- 
censee that  the  opponent  is  eligible  to  have 
the  cost  of  response  broadcast  time  paid  out 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  pur- 
suant to  section  504(a)(3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  afford  the  oppo- 
nent such  broadcast  time  without  requiring 
payment  In  advance  and  at  the  cost  specified 
in  subsection  (b)." 

"(3)  A  licensee  shall  have  no  power  of  cen- 
sorship over  the  material  broadcast  under 
this  section. 

"(4 1  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  no 
obligation  is  Imposed  under  this  subsection 
upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  use  of  its  sta- 
tion by  any  candidate. 

"(5)(A)  Appearance  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  on  a— 

"(1)  bona  fide  newscast: 

"(11)  bona  fide  news  Interview; 

"(111)  bona  fide  news  documentary  (If  the 
appearance  of  the  candidate  is  Incidental  to 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  or  subjects 
covered  by  the  news  documentary):  or 

"(Ivi  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide 
news  events  (Including  political  conventions 
and  activities  Incidental  thereto), 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  use  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section 

"(Bi  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  broadcasters.  In  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  newscasts, 
news  Interviews,  news  documentaries,  and 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  news  events,  from 
their  obligation  under  this  Act  to  operate  In 
the  public  Interest  and  to  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance. 

"(6)(Ai  A  licensee  that  endorses  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  In  an  editorial  shall, 
within  the  time  stated  In  subparagraph  (B). 
provide  to  all  other  candidates  for  election 
to  the  same  office— 

"(1)  notice  of  the  date  and  time  of  broad- 
cast of  the  editorial, 

"(11)  a  taped  or  printed  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial: and 

"(111)  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  broad- 
cast a  response  using  the  licensee's  facilities. 


"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  editorial  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  that^- 

'iD  Is  first  broadcast  72  hours  or  more 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary,  runoff,  or  gen- 
eral election,  the  notice  and  copy  described 
in  subparagraph  (Ai  (1)  and  ill)  shall  be  pro- 
vided not  later  than  24  hours  after  the  time 
of  the  first  broadcast  of  the  editorial,  and 

"(11)  Is  first  broadcast  less  than  72  hours 
before  the  date  of  an  election,  the  notice  and 
copy  shall  be  provided  at  a  time  prior  to  the 
first  broadcast  that  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able candidates  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
prepare  and  broadcast  a  response  " 
SEC.  an.  ATTRiBimoN  or  commltnications. 

Section  318(a)  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  441d(a)).  as 
amended  by  section  308.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3 1  A  communication  described  In  para- 
graph (li  that  Is  paid  for  through  an  Inde- 
pendent expenditure— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  a  television  broadcast, 
shall  include  during  the  entire  length  of  the 
communication  a  clearly  readable  video 
statement  covering  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
viewing  area  of  a  television  screen  stating 
the  information  required  In  paragraph  (1)(B) 
and.  If  the  independent  expenditure  Is  made 
by  a  political  committee,  stating  the  name 
of  its  connected  organization  (If  any)  and  the 
city  and  State  In  which  such  organization  is 
located, 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  audio  broadcast  (in- 
cluding a  television  broadcast),  shall  Include 
an  audio  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
broadcast  stating  the  information  described 
In  paragraph  (1)(B)  and.  If  the  independent 
expenditure  Is  made  by  a  political  commit- 
tee, stating  the  name  of  Its  connected  orga- 
nization (if  any)  and  the  city  and  State  in 
which  such  organization  Is  located:  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
outdoor  advertising  facility,  mass  mailing. 
or  other  type  of  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising, shall  Include  a  statement  of— 

"(1)  the  Information  required  in  paragraph 
(1)(B); 

"(11)  the  following  sentence:  "The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits". 
and 

"(ill)  the  name  of  the  person  who  paid  for 
the  communication  including.  In  the  case  of 
a  political  committee,  the  names  of  Its  presi- 
dent and  Its  treasurer,  and  the  name  of  Its 
connected  organization  (If  any)  and  the  city 
and  State  In  which  locat^^d 

Subtitle  B — KxpenditureN 
PART  l-PERSONAI.  LOANS;  (  RKDIT 
SKC.       211        I'KK.S<»NA1.      t'ONTKIHlTION^      A,NU 
LUANS. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(il     LlMrTATIONS    ON     PAYMENTS    TO    CAN- 

DiDATEs. — (1)  If  a  candidate  or  a  member  of 
the  candidate's  immediate  family  made  any 
loans  to  the  candidate  or  to  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees  during  any  election 
cycle,  no  contributions  after  the  date  of  the 
general  election  for  such  election  cycle  may 
be  used  to  repay  such  loans. 

"(2)  No  contribution  by  a  candidate  or 
member  of  the  candidate's  Immediate  family 
(as  defined  In  section  501(6))  may  be  returned 
to  the  candidate  or  member  other  than  as 
part  of  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  excess  con- 
tributions to  all  contributors" 

SEC.  212.  EXTEhSIONS  OF  CREDIT. 

Section     301(8)(A)     of     FECA     (2     U.S.C 
431(8)(A))  Is  amended— 
(1 )  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1); 


(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  Inserting   ".  or  ":  and 

(3 1  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ill;  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees,  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  goods  or  services  relating 
to  advertising  on  broadcasting  stations,  in 
newspapers  or  magazines,  or  by  mass 
mailings  (including  mass  mall  fund  solicita- 
tions), or  relating  to  other  similar  types  of 
general  public  political  advertising.  If  such 
extension  of  credit  is— 

"(1)  In  an  amount  of  more  than  J1,000;  and 
"(11)  for  a  period  greater  than  the  period 
(not  In  excess  of  60  days)  for  which  credit  is 
generally  extended  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  after  the  date  on  which  such  goods 
or  services  are  furnished  (the  date  of  the 
mailing  in  'he  rase  of  advertising  by  a  mass 
mallint; 
PART  II— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  SOFT 

MONEY  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 
SEC    215     LIMITATIONS   ON   (  ONTHIBLTIONS  TO 
STATE    POIITICAL    PARTY    COMMIT 
TEES. 

(a)  Lndividi'al  Contributions  to  State 
Party —Paragraph  d)  of  section  315<al  of 
FECA  (2  use.  441a(a)(l))  is  amended  by 
striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B). 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  iCi  as  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph 

"(C)  to  the  political  committee  designated 
by  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party  In 
any  calendar  year  which.  In  the  aggregate, 
exceed  SZO.OOO;  or". 

(b)  Multicandidate  Committee  Contribu- 
tions TO  State  Party —Paragraph  (2i  of  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C.  441a(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "or  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (C)  as  subparagraph  (Di,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  to  the  political  committee  designated 
by  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party  In 
any  calendar  year  which.  In  the  aggregate. 
exceed  J15.000:  or  ". 

ici  Increase  in  Overall  Limit.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C 
441a(a)(3)>  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence  "The 
limitation  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  In- 
creased (but  not  by  more  than  SS.OOOi  by  the 
amount  of  contributions  made  by  an  individ- 
ual during  a  calendar  year  to  political  com- 
mittees designated  by  State  committees  of  a 
political  party  for  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(l)(C)and  (2)(C)." 

SEC  216.  PROMSIONS  RELA'nNG  Tt)  NATIONAL. 
STATE,  A.NU  LOCAL  PARTY  COMMIT 
TEE8. 

(a)  expenditures  by  state  commfttees  in 
Connection  wtth  Presidential  Campaigns.— 
Section  315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C.  441a(d))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"■(4)  A  State  committee  of  a  political 
party.  Including  subordinate  committees  of 
that  State  committee,  shall  not  make  ex- 
penditures for  activities  described  in  section 
325(b)  (1)  and  (2)  with  respect  tci  the  general 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Presl 
dent  of  the  United  States  who  i.s  affiliated 
with  such  party  which,  in  the  aggregat,e,  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  tc>  4  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  of  the  State,  as 
certified  under  subsection  lei   ■ 

(b)  Co.ntribltion  and  Expenditure  Excep- 
•noNS.— (1)  Section  301(8)(B)  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C  431(8)(B))  is  amended— 


lAi  In  clause  iv)  by  striking  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  "or  with  re- 
spect to  a  mass  mailing  of  such  a  listing;": 

(B)  In  clause  (xlv— 

(i)  by  striking  "direct  mail"  and  Inserting 
■"mass  mailing":  and 

(11)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  "and  are  not  made 
from  contributions  designated  to  be  spent  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  or  particular 
candidates;",  and 

(C)  by  repealing  clauses  (X)  and  (xii). 

(2)  Section  301(9)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
431(9)(B))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  dv)  by  striking  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  "or  with  re- 
spect to  a  mass  mailing  of  such  a  listing;": 
and 

(B)  by  repealing  clauses  (viii)  and  (ix), 

(c)  Soft  Money  of  Committees  of  Politi- 
cal Parties— (1)  Title  III  of  FECA,  as 
amended  by  section  102,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  324  the  following  new 
section: 

"POLITICAL  PARTT  COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  325  lai  Any  amount  solicited,  re- 
ceived, or  expended  directly  or  indirectly  by 
a  national.  State,  district,  or  local  commit- 
tee of  a  fxjlltical  party  (including  any  subor- 
dinate committee)  with  respect  to  an  activ- 
ity which.  In  whole  or  in  part,  is  in  connec- 
tion with  an  election  to  Federal  office  shall 
be  subject  in  its  entirety  to  the  limitations, 
prohibitions,  and  reporting  requirements  of 
this  Act- 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a) — 

"(1)  Any  activity  which  Is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  an  election  for  Fed- 
eral office  is  In  connection  with  an  election 
for  Federal  office 

■'(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
any  of  the  following  activities  during  a  Fed- 
eral election  period  shall  be  treated  as  in 
connection  with  an  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice: 

"(A)  Voter  registration  and  get-out- the- 
vote  activities. 

"'(B)  Campaign  activities,  including  broad- 
casting, newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
mass  mail,  and  newsletter  communications, 
and  similar  kinds  of  communications  or  pub- 
lic advertising  that — 

"(1)  are  generic  campaign  activities;  or 

"(li )  identify  a  Federal  candidate  regard- 
less of  whether  a  State  or  local  candidate  is 
also  identified. 

"iCi  The  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
campaign  materials  thai  are  part  of  a  ge- 
neric campaign  activity  or  that  identify  a 
Federal  candidate,  regardless  of  whether  a 
State  or  local  candidate  is  also  identified 
"(D)  Maintenance  of  voter  files, 

"(E)  Any  other  activity  affecting  un  whole 
or  In  pert)  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

"(3)  The  following  shall  not  be  treated  as 
in  connection  with  a  Federal  election; 

""(A)  Any  amount  described  in  section 
301(8)iB)(vrH). 

"iBi  Any  amount  contributed  to  a  can- 
didate for  other  than  Federal  office, 

■(C)  Any  amount  received  or  expended  in 
connection  with  a  State  or  local  political 
convention 

"(D)  Campaign  activities,  including  broad- 
casting, newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
mass  mail,  and  newsletter  communications, 
and  similar  kinds  of  communications  or  pub- 
lic advertising  that  are  exclusively  on  behalf 
of  State  or  local  candidates  and  are  not  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (2)(A  i 

■•(E)  Administrative  expenses  of  a  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  political  party,  includ- 
ing expenses  for— 

"(1)  overhead; 


"(ill  staff  (Other  than  individuals  devoting 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  activities  to 
elections  for  Federal  office  i, 

■■(ill )  meetings;  and 

■■(Iv)  conducting  party  elections  or  cau- 
cuses. 

■■(Fi  Research  pertaining  solely  to  State 
and  local  candidates  and  issues, 

■■(G)  Maintenance  of  vot.er  files  other  than 
daring  a  Federal  election  period 

■■(H)  Activities  described  in  paragraph 
1 2 II  .A  I  which  are  conducted  other  than  during 
a  Federal  election  period. 

■■(1)  Any  other  activity  which  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing,  and  which  solely 
affects,  an  election  for  non-Federal  office, 

■■(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■Federal  election  period'  means  the 
period— 

■•(A)  beginning  on  the  date  which  is  60  days 
before  the  primary  election  for  any  regularly 
scheduled  general  election  for  Federal  office: 
and 

■■(B)  ending  on  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

"(C)  TRANSFERS  BETWEEN  COMMnTEES.— (1 1 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the  limi- 
tations on  contributions  contained  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  315;a)  shall  apply 
to  transfers  between  and  among  political 
committees  described  in  subsection  (a). 

•■(2)(A>  A  national  committee  may  not  so- 
licit or  accept  contributions  not  subject  to 
the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  reporting 
requirement?  of  this  Act, 

■'(B)  Subparagraph  (Ai  and  paragraph  ili 
shall  not  apply  to  contributions  that-— 

""(i)  are  to  be  transferred  to  a  State  com- 
mittee for  use  directly  for  activities  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (b)(3);  or 

••(li)  are  to  be  used  by  the  committee  pri- 
marilv  to  support  such  activities. •' 

(2)  "section  315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(d)),  as  am.ended  by  subsection  (a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

••(5)  The  national  com.mittee  of  a  political 
party,  the  congressional  campaign  commit- 
tees of  a  political  party,  and  a  State  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party,  including  a 
subordinate  committee  of  any  of  the  preced- 
ing committees,  shall  not  make  expenditures 
during  any  calendar  year  for  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  325<bi  d)  and  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  such  State  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  an  amount  equal  t«  30  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
State  (as  certified  under  subsection  (ei).  This 
paragraph  shall  not  authorize  a  committee 
to  make  expenditures  to  which  paragraph  i3' 
or  (4)  applies  in  excess  of  the  limiit  applicable 
to  such  expenditures  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
(41.  No  adjustm.ent  to  the  limitation  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  m,ade  under  sub- 
section ic  before  1992  and  the  base  period  for 
purposes  of  any  such  adjustment  shall  be 
1990  ■• 

(3)  Paragraph  (4i  of  section  315(a)  (2  U.S.C. 
44Iaiai(4  1  is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

id  I  Generic  Activities,— Section  301  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C,  431),  as  amended  by  section 
201(b),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

■'(22i  The  term  generic  campaign  activity' 
means  a  campaign  activity  the  preponderant 
purpose  or  effect  of  which  is  to  promote  a  po- 
litical party  rather  than  any  particular  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal  candidate 
SEC.  217.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  FL-N-DRAISING  BY 
CANDIDATES  AND  OFFICEHOLDERS. 

(a)  State  Fundraising  Activities— Sec- 
tion 315  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  441a),  as  amended 
by  section  211.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 


""(J)  LiMrTA'noNS  on  Fundraising  .activi- 
ties OF  Federal  Candidates  and  Office- 
holders—di  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (or  an  individual 
holding  Federal  office)  may  not  solicit  funds 
to,  or  receive  funds  on  behalf  of,  any  Federal 
or  non-Federal  candidate  or  political 
committee— 

"(A)  which  are  to  be  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  Federal  office  un- 
less such  funds  are  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions, prohibitions,  and  requirements  of  this 
Act;  or 

■'(B)  which  are  to  be  expended  m  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  other  than  Federal 
office  unless  such  funds  are  not  in  excess  of 
amounts  perm.itted  with  respect  to  Federal 
candidates  and  political  committees  under 
this  Act,  or  are  not  from  sources  prohibited 
by  this  Act  with  respect  to  elections  to  Fed- 
eral office. 

■'(2)  The  appearance  or  participation  by  a 
candidate  or  individual  In  any  activity  (in- 
cluding fundraising)  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  or  a  candidate  for 
other  than  Federal  office  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  solicitation  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
if- 

■"(A)  such  appearance  or  participation  is 
otherwise  permitted  by  law;  and 

•■(B)  such  candidate  or  individua;  does  not 
solicit  or  receive,  or  make  expenditures 
from,  any  funds  resulting  from  such  activity. 

""(3i  Paragraph  i!)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
solicitation  or  receipt  of  funds,  or  disburse- 
ments, by  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  other  than  Federal  office  if  such  activity 
is  permitted  under  State  law." 

(b)  Tax-Exempt  Organizations —Section 
315  of  FECA  (2  USC  441a;,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(k)  T.^x-ExEviT  Organizations. — (1)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  if  an 
individual— 

■■(A)  established,  maintains,  or  controls 
any  organization  described  in  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966:  and 

(Bi  IS  a  candidate  for,  or  holds.  Federal 
office  at  any  time  during  any  calendar  year. 
such  individual  may  not  solicit  contribu- 
tions to,  or  accept  contributions  on  behalf 
of,  such  organization  from  any  person  during 
such  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  J5.000 

""(2i  If  during  any  period  an  individual  is  a 
candidate  for,  or  holds.  Federal  office,  such 
individual  may  not  during  such  period  solicit 
contributions  to,  or  on  behalf  of.  any  organi- 
zation which  IS  described  m  section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  activities  of  such  organi- 
zation include  voter  registration  or  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns  " 
SEC.  218.  REPORTCMG  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Reporting  Requireme.vts— Section  304 
of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  434  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■■(d)  Political  CoMMirrEES,-^:  i  The  na- 
tional comim.ittee  of  a  political  party  and 
any  congressional  campaign  comim.ittee.  and 
any  subc-dinate  committee  of  either,  shall 
report  all  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
the  reporting  period,  whether  or  not  in  con- 
nection with  an  election  for  Federal  office 

■■(2i  A  political  committee  mot  described 
in  paragraph  i  ■  to  which  section  325  applies 
shall  report  ali  receipts  and  disbursements  in 
connection  with  a  Federal  election  las  deter- 
mined under  section  325), 

••(3i  Any  political  committee  to  which  sec- 
tion 325  applies  shall  include  in  its  repwrt 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  the  amount  of  any 
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transfer  described   in  section  325<c)  and  the 
reason  for  the  transfer 

41  Any  political  commltt«»e  to  which 
paragraph  d)  or  (2)  does  not  apply  shall  re- 
port any  receipts  or  disbursements  which  are 
used  In  connection  with  a  Federal  election 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission) 

"i5i  If  any  receipt  or  disbursement  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  exceeds  $200, 
the  political  committee  shall  Include  identi- 
fication of  the  person  from  whom,  or  to 
whom,  such  receipt  or  disbursement  was 
made. 

■•(6)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  for  the  same  time 
periods  required  for  political  committees 
under  subsection  (ai  " 

(b)  Report  of  Exempt  CoNTRiBimoNs. - 
S«cUon  301(8)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  use  431(8)).  as  amended 
by  section  201.  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■•(D)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (V)  and  (vlil)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
not  apply  for  purposes  of  any  requirement  to 
report  contributions  under  this  Act.  and  all 
such  contributions  in  excess  of  J200  shall  be 
reported." 

(c)  Reporting  of  Exempt  Expenditures.— 
Section  301(9)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  use.  431(9)).  as  amended 
by  section  201.  is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following 

■'(D)  The  exclusions  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (iv)  of  subptaragraph  (B)  shall  not 
apply  for  purposes  of  any  requirement  to  re- 
port expenditures  under  this  Act.  and  all 
such  expenditures  in  excess  of  $200  shall  be 
reported.' 

(d)    CONTRIBITIONS     AND     EXPENDrTURES    OF 

Political  Committees.— Section  30li4)  of 
FECA  (2  use.  431(4))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  receipt 
of  contributions  or  the  making  of.  or  obligat- 
ing to  make,  expenditures  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
facts  and  circumstances.  In  whatever  com- 
bination, demonstrating  a  purpose  of  Influ- 
encing any  election  for  Federal  office,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  representa- 
tions made  by  any  person  soliciting  funds 
about  their  intended  uses:  the  identification 
by  name  of  individuals  who  are  candidates 
for  Federal  office  or  of  any  political  party,  in 
general  public  political  advertising:  and  the 
proximity  to  any  primary,  runoff,  or  general 
election  of  general  public  political  advertis- 
ing designed  or  reasonably  calculated  to  In- 
fluence voter  choice  in  that  election." 

(6)  Reports  by  State  CoMMnTEF.a— Sec- 
tion 304  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C.  434).  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Filing  of  State  Reports  —In  lieu  of 
any  report  required  to  be  filed  by  this  Act. 
the  Commission  may  allow  a  State  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  to  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
State  law  if  the  Commission  determines  such 
reports  contain  substantially  the  same  Infor- 
mation  " 

(f)  Reports  by  Large  Contribltors.— Sec- 
tion 304  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C.  434).  as  amended 
by  subsection  (e).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(O  Reports  by  Large  Contributors.— <l) 
Any  individual  who  makes  contributions 
subject  to  the  llmit.ations  of  section  3l5<a>— 

"(A)  shall  report  to  the  Commission  within 
7  days  after  such  contributor  makes  con- 
trlbutlon.s  aggregating  $10,000  or  more  during 
any  calendar  year,  and 

"(B)  thtreafu^r.  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mission within  7  days  after  each  time  such 


contributor  makes  contributions  (not  yet  re- 
ported) aggregating  $5,000  or  more 
Any  report  shall  Include  identification  of  the 
contributor,  the  name  of  the  candidate  or 
committee  to  whom  the  contributions  were 
made,  and  the  amount  of  the  contributions 

•■(2)  Any  candidate  for  Federal  office,  any 
authorized  committee  of  a  candidate,  or  any 
political  committee  soliciting  contributions 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  315(a) 
shall  Include  with  such  solicitation  notice 
of— 

"(A)  the  requirement  to  report  under  para- 
graph ( 1 );  and 

•■(Bi  the  aggregate  limitation  on  such  con- 
tributions under  section  315<a)(3)." 

Subtitle  C — Contributions 

SEC.    221.    LIMITS    ON    ( ONTHIHITK  INS    BY    CER- 
TAIN poi.itk  AI  ( ()MMim':ES. 

ra)  LiMiTAiins  UN  AM.a.M  oh  Contribu- 
tions That  May  Be  Accepted —Section 
315<d)  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  441a(d/).  as  amended 
by  section  216.  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (li  by  striking  ■(2)  and 
(3)"  and  inserting  "(2),  (3i.  (6).  and  (7)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  A  congressional  campaign  committee 
of  a  political  party  (including  any  subordi- 
nate committee  thereof)  shall  not  accept, 
during  an  election  cycle,  contributions  from 
mullicandldate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  30  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures which  such  committee  may  make 
pursuant  to  section  315(d)(3)  during  that 
election  cycle. 

"(7)  A  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  (including  any  subordinate  committee 
thereof)  shall  not  accept,  during  an  election 
cycle,  contributions  from  multlcandldate  po- 
litical committees  and  separate  segregated 
funds  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  States, 
as  certified  under  subsection  (ei. 

■■(8)(A)(1)  Any  expenditure  made  by  a  na- 
tional or  Stale  committee  of  a  political 
party,  a  congressional  campaign  committee, 
or  any  subordinate  committee  of  the  preced- 
ing committees,  for  general  public  political 
advertising  which  clearly  identifies  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  by  name  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2). 

"(11)  Clause  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  expendi- 
tures for  mass  mailings  designed  primarily 
for  fundraising  purposes  which  make  only  in- 
cidental reference  to  any  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral candidates 

■•(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  any  ex- 
penditure by  a  committee  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions which  clearly  identifies  any  can- 
didate on  whose  behalf  such  contributions 
are  being  solicited  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  as  an  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  such  candidate,  except  that  if  more 
than  1  candidate  is  identified,  such  expendi- 
ture shall  be  allocated  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
among  such  candidates." 

(b)  Congressional  Campaign  CoMMnTEE — 
Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C  431).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  216«di.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

'■(23)  The  term  congressional  campaign 
committee'  means  the  Democratic  Senato- 
rial Campaign  Committee,  the  National  Re 
publican  Senatorial  Committee,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
and  the  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee" 


ic)  EftecTTVE  Dates- (li  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  par$*raph  (2).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  Ui  elections 
(and  the  election  cycles  relating  thereto)  oc- 
curring after  December  31.  1992 

i2)  In  applying  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account — 

(A)  contributions  made  or  received  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 

(B)  contributions  made  to.  or  received  by. 
a  candidate  after  such  date,  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  are  not  greater  than  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

(1)  such  contributions  received  by  any  op- 
ponent of  the  candidate  on  or  before  such 
date,  over 

ill)  such  contributions  received  by  the  can- 
didate on  or  before  such  date 
SEC.  US.  CONTRIBUTIONS  THROUGH 

INTERMEDIAHIES  AND  CONDUITS. 

Section  315(aii8i  nf  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(8i)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(Ai  Contributions  made  by  a  person,  ei- 
ther directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  candidate.  Including  contribu- 
tions that  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or  oth- 
erwise directed  through  an  intermediary  or 
conduit  to  a  candidate,  shall  be  treated  as 
contributions  from  the  person  to  the  can- 
didate. 

"(B)  Contributions  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  person  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate  through  an  Intermediary 
or  conduit,  including  contributions  made  or 
arranged  to  be  made  by  an  Intermediary  or 
conduit,  shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
from  the  Intermediary  or  conduit  to  the  can- 
didate if— 

"(1)  the  contributions  made  through  the 
Intermediary  or  conduit  are  in  the  form  of  a 
check  or  other  negotiable  Instrument  made 
payable  to  the  conduit  or  intermediary  rath- 
er than  the  Intended  recipient;  or 

•'(11)  the  conduit  or  Intermediary  is— 

••(I)  a  political  committee  other  than  an 
authorized  committee; 

••(U)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such 
a  political  committee;  or 

•'(III)  a  person  required  to  register  under 
section  308  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lob- 
bying Act  (2  use  267)  or  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938  (22  U  S.C.  611 
et  seq);  or 

"(IV)  an  organization  prohibited  from 
making  contributions  under  section  316.  or 
an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  an  or- 
ganization acting  on  the  organization's  be- 
half. 

■■(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  the  term  'contributions  made  or  ar- 
ranged to  be  made'  includes— 

"(I)  contributions  delivered  to  a  particular 
candidate  or  the  c;andldate's  authorized  com- 
mittee or  agent,  and 

"(11)  contributions  directly  or  indirectly 
arranged  to  t>e  made  to  a  particular  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tee or  agent,  including  contributions  ar- 
ranged to  be  made  In  a  manner  that  identi- 
fies directly  or  indirectly  to  the  candidate  or 
authorized  committee  or  agent  the  person 
who  arranged  the  making  of  the  contribu- 
tions or  the  person  on  whose  Ijehalf  such  per- 
son was  acting;  and 

"(11)  the  term  'acting  on  the  organization's 
behalf  includes  the  following  activities  by 
an  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  i  B)(il  )(I\' ): 

"(li  Soliciting  or  directly  or  Indirectly  ar- 
ranging the  making  of  a  contribution  to  a 
particular  candidate  in  the  name  of,  or  by 
using  the  name  of.  such  a  person. 


"(Ill  Soliciting  or  directly  or  indirectly  ar- 
ranging the  making  of  a  contribution  to  a 
particular  candidate  using  other  than  inci- 
dental resources  of  such  a  person. 

"(Ill)  Soliciting  contributions  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate  by  substantially  directing 
the  solicitations  to  other  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  agents  of  such  a  person. 

"(D)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
prohibits— 

"(i)  bona  fide  joint  fundraising  efforts  con- 
ducted solely  for  the  purpose  of  sponsorship 
of  a  fundraising  reception,  dinner,  or  other 
similar  event.  In  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  by — 

"(I)  2  or  more  candidates: 

"(11)  2  or  more  national.  SUte,  or  local 
committees  of  a  political  party  within  the 
meaning  of  section  301(4)  acting  on  their  own 
behalf;  or 

"(111)  a  special  committee  formed  by  2  or 
more  candidates,  or  a  candidate  and  a  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party  acting  on  their  own  behalf:  or 

"(li)  fundraising  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  a 
candidate  that  are  conducted  by  another 
candidate. 

When  a  contribution  is  made  to  a  candidate 
through  an  intermediary  or  conduit,  the 
intermediary  or  conduit  shall  report  the 
original  source  and  the  intended  recipient  of 
the  contribution  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  Intended  recipient." 

SEC.  223.  CONTRIBLTIONS  BY  DEPENDENTS  NOT 
OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  USC  441a).  as 
amended  by  section  217,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  con- 
tribution by  an  individual  who— 

"(1)  is  a  dependent  of  another  individual; 
and 

"(2)  has  not,  as  of  the  time  of  such  con- 
tribution, attained  the  legal  age  for  voting 
for  elections  to  Federal  office  in  the  State  in 
which  such  individual  resides, 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  made  by  such 
other  Individual.  If  such  individual  is  the  de- 
pendent of  another  individual  and  such  other 
individual's  spouse,  the  contribution  shall  be 
allocated  among  such  individuals  in  the 
manner  determined  by  them." 

Subtitle  D — Reporting  Requirements 
SEC.  231.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  PERIODS  FOR  Reporting —(1)  Section 
304(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  434(b)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "for  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  calendar  year.  '  and  inserting  "for 
the  reporting  period  and  calendar  year  in  the 
case  of  committees  other  than  authorized 
committees  of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  re- 
porting period  and  election  cycle  in  the  case 
of  authorized  committees  of  candidates,". 

(2)  Section  304(bi)4)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434ib)i4)i  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
repcjrting  period  and  calendar  year."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  com- 
mittees other  than  authorized  committees  of 
a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting  period  and 
election  cycle  in  the  case  of  authorized  com- 
mittees of  candidates,". 

(3i  Section  304(b)(3)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(bi(3)i  is  amended  by  inserting  "(within 
the  election  cycle  In  the  case  of  authorized 
committees)"  after  "calendar  year"  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A  I.  (F).  and  (Gi  thereof 

(4i  Section  304(b)(5i(A)  of  FECA  (2  USC 
434(b)(5)(A))  Is  aniended  by  inserting  after 
"(Within  the  election  cycle  in  the  case  of  au- 
thorized committees)  "  after  "calendar 
year ". 


(5)  Section  304ib)(6)(Ai  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(6i(  A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "cal- 
endar  year"   and  inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
"election  cycle  ". 

lb)  Person.al  and  Consulting  Services.— 
Section  304ibH5nAi  of  FECA  '2  U.S.C 
434(b)i5)i  A  II  IS  amended  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  except  that  if  a  person  to  whom  an  ex- 
penditure is  made  is  merely  providing  per- 
sonal or  consulting  services  and  is  in  turn 
making  expenditures  to  other  persons  (not 
including  employees)  who  provide  poods  or 
services  to  the  candidate  or  his  authorized 
committees,  the  name  and  address  of  such 
other  person,  together  with  the  date,  amount 
and  purpose  of  such  expenditure  shall  also  be 
disclosed' 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION 
SEC.  301.  USE  OF  CANDIDATES'  NAMES. 

Section  302(e)(4)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
432(e)(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(4)(A)  The  name  of  each  authorized  com- 
mittee shall  include  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate who  authorized  the  committee  under 
paragraph  (1 ). 

"iBi  A  political  committee  that  is  not  an 
authorized  committee  shall  not  include  the 
name  of  any  candidate  in  its  name  in  such  a 
context  as  to  suggest  that  the  committee  is 
an  authorized  committee  of  the  candidate  or 
that  the  use  of  the  candidate's  name  has 
been  authorized  by  the  candidate." 
SEC.  302.  REPOR-nNG  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a I  Option  To  File  Monthly  Reports  — 
Section  304(a)(2)  of  FECA  i2  U.S.C.  434(aK2)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  in  lieu  of  the  reports  required  by  sub- 
paragraphs lA)  and  (B).  the  treasurer  may 
file  monthly  reports  in  all  calendar  years. 
which  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  the  15th 
day  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  shall 
be  complete  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
except  that,  in  lieu  of  filing  the  reports  oth- 
erwise due  in  November  and  December  of  any 
year  in  which  a  regularly  scheduled  general 
election  Is  held,  a  pre-general  election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)(i).  a  fxjst-general  election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph lAKiii,  and  a  year  end  report  shall  be 
filed  no  later  than  January  31  of  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year." 

(b)    Filing    Datf..— Section    304(a)(4)(B)   of 
FECA   i2  U.S.C.   434(ai(4iiBii   is  amended  by 
striking  '■20th"  and  inserting  "15th" 
SEC.   303.    PROVISIONS  RELA^nNG   TO  TOE  GEN 
ERAL    COUNSEL    OF    THE    COMMIS- 
SION. 

ta)  ACTION  BY  THE  COMMISSION  THROUGH  ITS 

General  Counsel. — (1)  Section  306(c)  of 
FECA  (2  use.  437c(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)(li  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  all  deci- 
sions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  its  duties  and  powers  under  this 
Act  or  under  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  made  by  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  4  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)  On  questions  relating  to — 

"I  A  I  the  exercise  of  the  Commission's  au- 
thority under  sections  307(ai  iSi  and  (4): 

■■(B)  a  determination  under  section 
309(a)(2i  concerning  whether  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  person  may  have  committed 


or  may  be  a'bout  to  commit  a  violation  of 
law;  and 

"iCi  a  determination  to  initiate  or  proceed 
with  an  investigation, 

the  general  counsel  of  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  recommendation  for  action  by  the 
Commission,  and  such  action  shall  be  taken 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  3  members  of 
the  Commission. 

■{3)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  not 
delegate  to  any  person  the  member's  power 
to  vote  or  any  other  decisionmaking  author- 
ity or  duty  vested  in  the  Commission." 

i2i  Section  309(a)(2i  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2ri  is  amended  by  striking  ■'.  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  4  of  its  members." 

(b)  Vacancy  in  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel.— Section  SOeifi  of  FECA  <2  U.S.C. 
437c(f))  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"i5i  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  m  the  office 
of  general  counsel,  the  next  highest  ranking 
enforcement  ofnciai  in  the  general  counsel's 
office  shall  serv'e  as  acting  genera!  counsel 
with  full  powers  of  the  general  counsel  until 
a  successor  is  appointed." 

(CI  Pay  of  THE  General  Counsel  —Section 
306(f>(li  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  4370(0(1))  18 
amended— 

il)  by  inserting  "and  the  general  counsel" 
after  "staff  director"  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  thirfi  sentence  thereof 

SEC.  304.  RETENTION  OF  FEES  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

Section  306  of  FECA  i2  USC.  437c  i  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gi  Fees  collected  by  the  Commission  for 
copying  and  certification  of  records  and  pro- 
vision of  other  miaterials  to  the  public  shaH 
not  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be 
kept  in  a  separate  account  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission,  without  neces- 
sity of  an  appropriation,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  this  Act." 
SEC,  305.  ENTORCEMENT. 

(a I  Basis  For  Enforcement  Proceeding.— 
Section  309(aH2i  of  FECA  (2  USC  437g(a)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  person  has  com.mitted.  or  is 
about  to  commit"  and  inserting  "facts  have 
been  alleged  or  ascertained  that,  if  true,  give 
reason  to  believe  that  a  person  may  have 
committed,  or  may  be  about  to  com»mit", 

lb.  AUTHORITY  To  Seek  Injunction. — (1) 
Section  309ia  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•■il3)(A!  If,  at  any  time  in  a  proceeding  de- 
scrit«ed  in  paragraph  d).  (2).  (3;,  or  (4).  the 
Commission  believes  that — 

■■li  I  there  is  a  substantial  llkelih(X)d  that  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chap- 
ter %  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
occurring  or  is  about  to  occur: 

"(11)  the  failure  to  act  expeditiously  will 
result  in  irreparable  harm  to  a  party  affected 
by  the  potential  violation. 

■■(iii)  expeditious  action  will  not  cause 
undue  harm,  or  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
others:  and 

"(iv)  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  by  the  issuance  of  an  injunction, 
the  Commission  may  initiate  a  civil  action 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a  tem- 
porary injunction  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  proceedings  described  in  paragraphs  (1). 
i2),  (3!,  and  (4i. 

"'Bi  An  action  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
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resides,  transacts  business,  or  may  be 
found." 

(2)  Section  309(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437K(a)> 
Is  amended— 

lA)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  strtltlnfr  "(5)  or  (6)" 
and  InsertlnK   -(Si.  (6).  or  (13)';  and 

(B)  in  paratrraph  (11)  by  striking  "(e)"  and 
Inserilntf   '(ei  or  (13)". 

SEC.  SO*.  PENALTIES. 

(a I  PE.NA1.T1K.S  Fkescribed  in  Conciliation 
AGREEMENTS. -(1)  Section  309<a)(5)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437K(aH5HA))  Is  amended  by 
strlklnK  "which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  SS.OOO  or  an  amount  equal  to  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  Involved  In  such  viola- 
tion" and  Inserting  "which  Is— 

"(1)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  involved  In  the  viola- 
tion (or  such  lesser  amount  as  the  Commis- 
sion provides  if  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
penalty  Is  not  unjustly  disproportionate  to 
the  violation);  and 

"(ID  not  greater  than  all  contributions  and 
expenditures  Involved  In  the  violation". 

(2i  Section  309(a)(5)(B)  of  FECA  (2  US  C. 
437g(a)(5)(B)i  is  amended  by  striking  "which 
does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  SIO.OOO  or  an 
amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  Involved  In  such  viola- 
tion" and  Inserting  "which  Is— 

"ID  not  less  than  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures Involved  In  the  violation;  and 

"(11)  not  greater  than  150  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  Involved  In 
the  violation". 

(b)  Penalties  When  Violations  are 
ADJUDICATED  IN  COURT— (1)  Section 
309(a)(6)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C.  437g(a)(6)( A))  is 
amended  by  striking  all  that  follows  "appro- 
priate order"  and  Inserting  ".  Including  an 
order  for  a  civil  penalty  in  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  lA)  or  (Bi  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  In  which  the  defendant  resides, 
transacts  business,  or  may  be  found  " 

(2)  Section  309(a)i6)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C. 
437g(a)(6)(B))  Is  amended  by  striking  all  that 
follows  "other  order"  and  Inserting  ".  in- 
cluding an  order  for  a  civil  penalty  which 
1»— 

"(i)  not  less  than  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures Involved  in  the  violation;  and 

■(ID  not  greater  than  200  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  involved  in 
the  violation. 

upon  a  proper  showing  that  the  person  in- 
volved has  committed,  or  is  about  to  commit 
(if  the  relief  sought  is  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary Injunction  or  a  restraining  order),  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  chapter  95  of  chapter 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986   ' 

(3)  Section  309(a)(6)(C)  of  FECA  (29  U.S.C. 
437g(6)(C))  Is  amended  by  striking  "a  civil 
penalty"  and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting 
"a  civil  penalty  which  is— 

"(1)  not  less  than  200  percent  of  all  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  involved  in  the 
violation;  and 

"(11)  not  greater  than  250  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  Involved  in 
the  violation." 

(c)  Time  Periods  for  Conciliation  -Sec- 
tion 309(aM4i(Ai  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C 
437gi  a )( 4  M  A  I )  is  amended— 

111  In  clause  (D  by  striking  "30  days"  and 
inserting  "15  days"; 

(2)  in  clause  il)  by  striking  "90  days"  and 
inserting  "60  days",  and 

(3)  In  clause  (11)  by  striking  "at  least   15 
days"  and  Inserting     no  more  than  30  days" 
8Ef.  nan.  RANDOM  AUDITS. 

Section  aihbi  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  438(b))  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "The  Commis- 
sion", and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  507.  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  conduct 
random  audits  and  investigations  to  ensure 
voluntary  compliance  with  this  Act.  The 
subjects  of  such  audits  and  investigations 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  criteria  es- 
Ubllshed  by  vote  of  at  least  4  members  of 
the  Commission  to  ensure  impartiality  In 
the  selection  process." 

8KC.  308.  ATTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Section  318(a)  of  KFXA  .2  US  C  441d(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)(A)  Except  as  permitted  under  para- 
graph (2).  If— 

"(D  any  person  makes  an  expenditure  or 
Independent  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  a  communication  expressly  advo- 
cating the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
Identified  candidate,  or  solicits  a  contribu- 
tion by  a  communication  through  a  broad- 
casting station,  newspaper,  magazine,  out- 
door advertising  facility,  mass  mailing,  or 
other  type  of  general  public  political  adver- 
tising; or 

"(ID  an  authorized  committee  registered 
under  section  303  makes  a  communication  of 
any  kind, 

the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
be  met  with  respect  to  such  communication 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  broadcast  paid  for  by 
the  candidate,  an  authorized  committee  of 
the  candidate,  any  agent  of  either,  or  any 
other  person  authorized  to  make  such  pay- 
ment by  such  candidate  or  committee,  the 
broadcast  shall  Include  a  full  screen  personal 
appearance  by  the  candidate  (or  in  the  case 
of  a  radio  broadcast,  an  audio  statement  by 
the  candidate)  in  which  the  candidate  states: 

"(I)  1  am  a  candidate  for  (the  office  the 
candidate  is  seeking)  and  1  have  approved 
the  contents  of  this  broadcast';  and 

"(II)  that  the  broadcast  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  candidate,  the  candidate's  authorized 
committee,  or  the  agent  of  either,  or  that 
the  broadcast  has  been  paid  for  by  such  other 
person  and  authorized  by  such  candidate  or 
committee. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  any  other  communica- 
tion paid  for  and  authorized  by  a  candidate, 
an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate,  or 
its  agents,  or  any  other  person  authorized  by 
such  candidate  or  committee,  the  commu- 
nication shall  clearly  state  that  the  commu- 
nication has  been  paid  for  by  such  candidate 
or  authorized  committee  or  by  such  other 
person  and  authorized  by  such  candidate  or 
authorized  committee. 

"(ill)  If  the  communication  is  paid  for  by 
an  Independent  expenditure,  the  communica- 
tion shall  clearly  state  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  paid  for  the  communication  and 
state  that  the  communication  is  not  author- 
ized by  any  candidate  or  candidate's  author- 
ized committee. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  in  circumstances 
in  which  the  Inclusion  of  the  required  infor- 
mation in  a  communication  would  be  im- 
practlcablr   " 

SEC.  3W.   KKAl  ULI>:NT   St>l.K!TATl()N   OK  CON 
TRIBUTIONS. 

Section  322  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441h)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "No";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 


"(b)  No  person  shall— 

"(1)  make  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation 
that  the  person  is  authorized  to  solicit  or  ac- 
cept a  contribution  to  a  candidate  or  politi- 
cal committee;  or 

"(2)  solicit  or  accept  a  contribution  to  a 
candidate  or  political  committee  unless  the 
person— 

"(A)  intends  to.  and  does,  pay  over  to  the 
candidate  or  political  committee  any  con- 
tribution received,  and 

"(B)  inform  the  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee of  the  name  of  thf>  i  nntributor." 

TITLE  IV— MI.SCEl.l»fEOUS 
SEC.  401    rkstriction  of  (ontroi    of  <'ER 

TAJN  TYPE.S  of  POIJTK  A1.  (OM.MIT 
T>:KS    by    INCl'MBK.NTS    IN    OR   CA-N- 

i)ii)Ar»:.s  FOR  fedkrai.  offk  k 

Section  JU-^  L.r  KECA  ,:  t,8-C-  MZt  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  An  Incumbent  in  or  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  may  not  establish,  maintain,  or 
control  a  political  committee,  other  than  an 
authorized  committee  of  the  candidate  or  a 
committee  of  a  political  party 
SEC.  402.  POLLING  DATA  rONTRIBl'TEU  TO  A 
SENATORIAL  {  A.NDIDATE. 

Section  30li8)  of  VVXW  2  I'  s  C  431(8)).  as 
amended  by  section  218.  is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(El  A  contribution  of  polling  data  to  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator shall  be  valued  at  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  data  on  the  date  the  poll  was  com- 
pleted, depreciated  at  a  rate  not  more  than  1 
percent  per  day  from  such  date  to  the  date 
on  which  the  contribution  was  made." 
SEC.  403.  MASS  MAIUNGS. 

Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431 1.  as 
amended  by  section  221(c).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(24)  The  term  'mass  mailing'  means  news- 
letters and  similar  mailings  of  more  than  100 
pieces  In  which  the  content  of  the  matter 
mailed  is  substantially  identical,  excluding— 

"(A I  mailings  made  in  direct  response  to 
communications  from  persons  to  whom  the 
matter  Is  mailed; 

"(B)  mailings  to  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  officials;  and 

"(Ci  news  releases  to  the  communications 
media  " 

sec.  404.  extension  of  time  period  when 
fra,nked  mass  imaiunos  are  PRO- 
niBn>:i) 

Section  J2i0iaiib)  of  titie  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  clause  (D  and  inserting  the 
following 

"(1)  If  the  mass  mailing  is  mailed  during 
the  calendar  year  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular  or  runoff)  in  which 
the  Member  Is  a  candidate  for  reelection; 
or";  and 

(B)  In  clause  (11)(II)  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  immediately  before  the  date" 
and  Inserting  "during  the  year  ".  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  iCi  by  striking  'fewer 
than  60  days  Immediately  before  the  date"' 
and  inserting  'during  the  year". 

SEC.  406.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
the  amendments  made  by.  and  the  provisions 
of.  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  activities  In  connec- 
tion With  any  election  occurring  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1993 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  summary  of  the 


Senate    Elections    Ethics    Act    of   1991 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Senate  Election  Ethics  Act  ok 
1991 

VOLUNTARY  FLEXIBLE  SPENDING  LIMITS 
A  s.vstem  of  voluntary  flexible  spending 
limits  would  be  established,  based  on  state 
voting  a(fe  population,  ranging  from  J960.000 
to  JS.-SOO.OOO  for  Senat.e  general  election  cam- 
paigns Primary  spending  limits  amounting 
to  67°o  of  the  general  election  limit  up  to 
$2,750,000  would  be  established  The  general 
election  limit  could  be  increased  by  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  spending  limit  to  the  extent  of 
$100  contributions  received  from  individuals 
residing  in  the  candidate's  State 

BENEFITS  FOR  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

Candidates  who  raise  a  threshold  amount- 
ing to  10%  of  the  general  election  spending 
limit  in  individual  contributions  of  $250  or 
less  (50%  In-State)  and  who  agree  to  volun- 
tarily abide  by  spending  limits  would  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  certain  benefits: 

A.  Broadcast  Vouchers:  Vouchers  amount- 
ing to  50%  of  the  general  election  limit 
would  be  provided  to  purchase  television  ad- 
vertising In  segments  of  between  one  and 
five  minutes. 

B.  Low  Cost  Mail:  First  class  mail  would 
be  available  at  one  quarter  the  regular  rate 
for  candidate  mailings.  Third  class  rates 
would  be  2  cents  lower  than  first  class.  Can- 
didates would  be  permitted  to  spend  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  general  election  limit  on  such 
mailings. 

C.  Broadcast  Rates:  Current  law  lowest 
unit  charge  provisions  would  be  modified  to 
require  broadcasters  to  charge  eligible  can- 
didates during  the  general  election  no  more 
than  50%  of  the  lowest  unit  charge  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  for  the  same  time  of 
day  and  day  of  week  Eligible  candidates 
would  be  entitled  to  the  lowest  unit  charge 
during  the  45  day  period  prior  to  a  primary 

D.  Independent  Expenditures:  Eligible  can- 
didates would  receive  public  funds  to  respond 
to  independent  broadcast  ads  exceeding 
$10,000  from  any  source  during  the  general 
election  period. 

E  Contingent  Public  Financing:  Eligible 
candidates  would  receive  additional  public 
funding  if  an  opposing  candidate  exceeds  the 
spending  limits. 

PAC  LIMITATIONS 

Political  Action  Committees  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  making  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
elections  for  federal  office. 

SOFT  MONEY 

Political  party  committees  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  using  soft  money,  not  regulated 
under  federal  law.  for  any  activities  in  con- 
nection with  a  federal  election  Activities  in 
connection  with  a  federal  election  include 
get-oul-the-vote  activities,  voter  registra- 
tion, generic  and  mixed  election  activities 
including  general  public  advertising,  and 
campaign  materials,  maintenance  of  voter 
files  and  other  activities  affecting  a  federal 
election  during  a  federal  election  period- 
Party  committee  spending  on  mixed  federal- 
state  activities  in  connection  with  federal 
elections  would  be  subject  to  overall  limits. 

State  party  contribution  limits  would  be 
Increased  to  the  amount  permitted  to  na- 
tional parties  Frederal  office  holders  and 
candidates  would  be  prohibited  from  solicit- 
ing soft  money  contributions.  The  contribu- 
tion expenditure   exceptions   in   current   law 


that  permit  unlimited  State  party  spending 
for  "volunteer  activities"  that  affect  a  fed- 
eral election  and  (30TV  for  presidential  elec- 
tions would  be  repealed  State  parties  would 
be  permitted  to  spend  4  cents  per  voter  for 
presidential  elections. 

Bl'NDLI.NG 

Bundling  in  excess  of  the  contribution  lim- 
its would  be  prohibited  by  all  political  com- 
mittees and  lobbyists,  and  individuals  acting 
on  behalf  of  those  entities  or  on  behalf  of 
corporations,  labor  unions,  or  trade  associa- 
tions. 

BROADCAST  RULES 

A.  Lowest  Unit  Rate:  All  eligible  can- 
didates would  be  entitled  to  purchase  tele- 
vision broadcast  time  during  a  general  elec- 
tion at  50%  of  the  lowest  unit  charged  for 
same  amount  of  time  for  the  same  time  of 
day  and  day  of  week.  During  the  45  day  pe- 
riod prior  to  a  primary  eligible  candiates 
would  be  entitled  to  purchase  time  at  the 
lowest  unit  charge. 

B.  Candidate  Accountability:  All  can- 
didates would  be  required  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  their  television  advertisement  con- 
veying the  message  that  the  advertisement 
was  paid  for  by  the  candidate. 

C.  Disclosure:  Non-eligible  candidates 
would  be  required  to  disclose  in  all  adver- 
tisements that  the  candidate  has  not  agreed 
to  spending  limits. 

D.  Vouchers:  Vouchers  amounting  to  50 
percent  of  the  general  election  spending 
limit  would  be  provided  to  eligible  can- 
didates to  purchase  prime  time  television  ad- 
vertisements of  at  least  one  minute  but  not 
more  than  five  minutes.  Broadcast  stations 
would  be  required  to  make  these  longer  time 
periods  available  to  candidates. 

INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES 

The  types  of  activities  and  relationships 
which  are  expenditures  in  coordination,  con- 
sultation or  concept  with  a  candidate — and 
therefore  not  independent^ — would  be  more 
broadly  defined.  Under  this  definition,  ex- 
penditures by  political  committees  required 
to  register  as  lobbyists  would  not  be  inde- 
pendent and  would  count  against  the  con- 
tribution limit. 

Primary  spending  limits  would  increase  by 
the  amount  of  independent  expenditures  in- 
tended to  assist  opponents  of  a  candidate. 
The  general  election  spending  limit  would  be 
increased  and  public  funds  made  available  to 
eligible  candidates  who  are  tne  target  of 
more  than  $10,000  of  independent  expendi- 
tures from  any  one  source  Broadcast  sta- 
tions would  be  required  to  make  time  avail- 
able immediately  after  the  independent 
broadcast  for  the  candidate  to  respond. 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

Candidates  agreeing  to  spending  limits 
would  be  prohibited  from  spending  more 
than  $250,000  of  their  own  funds  for  election 
to  the  Senate  Contributions  could  not  be  re- 
ceived after  an  election  to  repay  personal 
loans  of  the  candidate. 

SOl'Ci  ORGANIZA-nONS 
Federal  office  holders  and  candidates 
would  be  prohibited  from,  raising  contribu- 
tions from  any  one  contributor  of  more  than 
$5,000  on  behalf  of  any  SOlici  organization 
they  establish,  m.aintain  or  control.  Federal 
office  holders  and  candidates  would  also  be 
prohibited  from  raising  any  funds  for 
501(c)(3i  organizations  organized  to  conduct 
voter  registration  or  get-oul-the-vote  drives 

MI.SCELLA  NEGUS 

Leadership  PACs  would  be  prohibited  Indi- 
vidual    contributions    in    excess    of    $10,000 


would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  FEC.  De- 
pendent chi'.drec  below  voting  age  wouid  not 
be  permitted  to  contribute  to  federal  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

FEC  REFORM 
With  respect  to  preliminary  rr.atters  such 
as  decisions  to  investigate  violations  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Counsel 
would  be  sustained  if  supported  by  the  votes 
of  3  Com.missioners  Provisions  are  included 
to  shorten  time  periods  of  FEC  action,  au- 
thorize the  FEC  to  seek  court  injunctions, 
and  increase  minim.um  penalty  amounts  for 
violations  of  the  law 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  this 
marks  the  fifth  consecutive  Congress 
that  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
reform  the  method  by  which  Senate 
election  campaigns  are  financed.  And 
although  these  efforts  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful I  remain  hopeful  that  legisla- 
tion will  soon  be  enacted.  Certamly.  I 
recognize  that  controversial  legislation 
some  times  takes  years  fromi  inception 
to  final  enactment.  But  eventually  sup- 
port builds  up  until  we  reach  a  point 
that  there  really  is  no  choice  but  to 
act.  That  time  is  now. 

Campaign  finance  reform  has  been 
much  debated  in  the  past  without  re- 
sult. But  the  situation  we  face  in  this 
Congress  is  really  quite  different  than 
anything  we  have  faced  in  recent  years. 
How  many  speechs  have  there  been  on 
the  Senate  floor  over  the  last  decade 
deploring  the  election  finance  system 
and  warning  ourselves  that  someday  it 
would  reach  the  point  that  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  their  Congress 
would  be  severely  undermined''  To  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  the  past,  that 
point  has  been  reached  and  faith  m  this 
institution  has  been  undermined. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
significant  change  in  the  way  the  pub- 
lic views  this  institution  and  the 
means  by  which  we  run  for  election. 
There  is  far  greater  public  scrutiny  of 
the  campaign  finance  process.  And  if 
Members  of  this  body  are  repulsed  by 
the  extent  to  which  we  must  search  for 
money  to  fund  our  campaigns,  the 
process  is  even  more  distasteful  to  the 
American  people. 

They  see  a  campaign  finance  process 
that  with  each  election  cycle  is  becom- 
ing ever  more  reliant  on  the  endless 
pursuit  of  money.  Their  faith  in  Con- 
gress is  eroding.  Increasingly  the 
American  people  have  come  to  see 
their  federal  government  as  no  longer 
responsive  to  their  needs  They  believe 
Congress  acts  to  fulfill  commitments 
to  campaign  contributors  rather  than 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people. 
And  they  believe  we  have  created  a 
campaign  finance  system  that  is 
stacked  against  challengers  and  de- 
signed especially  to  keep  self-inter- 
ested, incompetent  incumbents  m  of- 
fice forever. 

I  know  the  reality  is  quite  different. 
The  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the 
102d  Congress  are  as  well  educated, 
honest  and  hard  working  a  group  of 
legislators  as  have  ever  served  this  Na- 
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tlon.  They  axe  committed  to  represent- 
ing the  public  interest  and  feel  no  more 
comfortable  with  the  current  system 
by  which  campaiiirn  money  must  be 
raised  that  does  the  average  citizen. 
And  although  reelection  rates  have 
been  high  in  recent  elections  in  the 
House,  the  extent  to  which  Senate  and 
House  membership  turns  over  would 
probably  surprise  many  Americans. 

More  than  half  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Represenatives  did  not  serve 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency just  a  decade  ago  And  barely 
half  the  Senate  today  served  in  this 
body  when  Jinnmy  Carter  was  Presi- 
dent 

But  the  actual  integrity  and  quality 
of  Members  of  Congress  or  the  facts 
about  their  rate  of  turnover  don't  get 
through  to  the  American  people.  Their 
perception  is  to  the  contrary.  And  it  is 
understandable  that  many  Americans 
do  not  have  a  favorable  Impression  of 
this  body  or  the  means  by  which  its 
Members  are  elected.  They  see  a  cam- 
paign finance  system  that  places  tre- 
mendous money  demands  on  those  who 
run  for  the  Senate,  a  system  that  over- 
whelmingly benefits  incumbents;  and  a 
system  dominated  by  negative  cam- 
paigning. Indeed,  it  would  be  extraor- 
dinary if  in  spite  of  this  the  American 
people  still  had  a  favorable  impression 
of  the  Members  who  serve  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

It  is  time  to  correct  this  situation. 

S.  3,  the  legislation  that  is  being  in- 
troduced today  by  Senator  Boren,  my- 
self and  others.  Is  almost  indentlcal  to 
S.  137,  the  campaign  finance  reform 
legislation  that  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  59  to  41.  Since  this 
legislation  has  already  garnered  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  I 
believe  it  .;=  the  best  place  to  begin 

It  includes  the  essential  elements  of 
true  campaign  finance  reform:  First, 
voluntary  spending  limits  for  Senate 
primary  and  general  election  cam- 
paigns; Second,  limitations  on  political 
action  committees;  and  third,  prohibi- 
tions on  the  use  of  soft  money  to  fund 
party  activities  that  affect  Federal 
elections  It  also  includes  other  restric- 
tions on  the  ability  of  Federal  office 
holders  to  raise  unlimited  amounts  of 
money  from  interests  with  a  role  in 
Federal  legislation. 

One  thing  is  clear  the  only  meaning- 
ful way  to  reform  the  Senate  election 
finance  system  Is  to  have  limits  on 
campaign  spending  Anything  less  than 
that  avoids  the  real  Issues  and  simply 
creates  the  appearance  of  reform. 

In  the  1988  Senate  elections.  Incum- 
bent candidates  spent,  on  average.  $4 
million  for  their  reelection  campaigns. 
That  requires  raising  $13,000  a  week.  52 
weeks  a  year,  for  6  years  The  final 
numbers  have  not  year  been  tabulated 
for  the  1990  elections,  but  the  situation 
undoubtedly  has  not  improved  Spend- 
ing will  continue  to  escalate  still  high- 


er until  reasonable  limits  are  placed  on 
compaign  spending 

We  could  eliminate  PAC's.  reduce 
out-of-State  individual  contribution 
amounts,  limit  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate organizations  in  the  political 
process.  Impose  special  rules  on  broad- 
cast stations,  and  make  many  other 
changes— but  without  spending  limits 
we  will  not  have  addressed  the  real 
problem. 

The  legislation  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today  directly  addresses  the 
problem  by  establishing  a  system  of 
voluntary  spending  limits  for  Senate 
campaigns.  Senate  candidates  will  be 
encouraged  to  agree  to  such  limits  by 
the  use  of  broadcast  vouchers,  low  cost 
mailing  and  lower  broadcast  rates.  In 
addition,  contingent  public  financing 
will  be  available  to  candidates  who 
agree  to  a  spending  limit  if  their  oppo- 
nent exceeds  the  limit.  PACs  will  be 
put  out  of  business.  Campaigns  will  be 
encouraged  to  directly  address  issues, 
rather  than  make  negative  attacks,  by 
two  provisions  In  this  legislation.  The 
first  requires  a  candidate  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  ad  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  broadcast. 
The  second  provides  for  broadcast 
vouchers  to  be  made  available  to  a  can- 
didate to  be  used  to  purchase  air  time 
of  at  least  1  minute  but  no  more  than 
2  minutes. 

This  is  a  balanced  approach  that  is 
fair  to  Democrat  and  Republican,  chal- 
lenger and  incumbent  alike.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  restore  Senate 
elections  to  the  people  by  stopping  the 
spiral  of  ever  increasing  spending  and 
distancing  wealthy  individuals  and  po- 
litical action  committees  from  the 
process.  This  is  real  reform  of  a  dis- 
credited system. 

There  are  two  slgnficant  differences 
between  this  legislation  and  the  leader- 
ship amendment  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  First,  the  amount  of  the 
voucher  provided  to  candidates  to  en- 
able them  to  get  their  message  across 
to  the  public  is  increased  from  20  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  limit  to  50 
percent.  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  this  legis- 
lation because  it  gives  challengers  the 
resources  to  mount  an  effective  cam- 
paign. If  we  are  truly  serious  about 
making  Senate  election  campaigns 
competitive,  candidates  must  be  given 
access  to  television  to  broadcast  their 
message. 

I  recognize  there  will  be  those  who 
will  be  concerned  that  taxpayers  could 
be  asked  to  help  pay  for  cleaner  more 
competitive  campaigns.  But  this  isn't  a 
novel  idea:  we  have  been  doing  it  In 
Presidential  elections  since  1976.  The 
cost  of  this  is  quite  minor  and  like  the 
presidential  system  would  be  financed 
by  the  voluntary  checkoff  on  the  tax 
return 

The  second  change  is  intended  to  re- 
duce the  single  greatest  and  most  rap- 
Idly  escalating  expense  of  Senate  elec- 


tion campaigns— broadcast  advertising. 
This  legislation  requires  broadcast  sta- 
tions to  provide  broadcast  time  to  eli- 
gible Senate  candidates  at  a  cost  which 
Is  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the  low- 
est unit  rate  charged  to  commercial 
advertisers  for  the  same  amount  of 
time  for  the  same  time  of  day  and  day 
of  week. 

The  cost  of  compaign  advertising  on 
television  has  skyrocketed  in  recent 
years — growing  more  than  10  fold  be- 
tween 1974  and  1988.  In  the  typical  com- 
petitive Senate  campaign  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  is  attributed  to  tel- 
evision advertising.  Many  candidates 
spend  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign in  nonstop  fundraising  simply  to 
turn  the  money  over  to  television  sta- 
tions. 

As  the  cost  of  television  advertising 
has  skyrocketed  for  Senate  candidates, 
there  has  been  growing  interest  in 
ways  to  reduce  such  costs.  Many  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  require 
broadcast  stations  to  give  free  time  for 
Federal  elections — either  to  the  na- 
tional parties  to  parcel  out  or  to  indi- 
vidual candidates. 

The  proposal  In  this  legislation  is 
more  modest.  It  attempts  to  maintain 
market  factors  by  relating  the  cost  of 
election  advertising  to  the  cost  of  com- 
mercial time  so  that  candidates  still 
must  pay  based  on  the  viewership  of 
the  programming.  I  expect  this  pro- 
posal will  be  resisted  by  many  in  the 
broadcast  Industry  but  campaign  ad- 
vertising is  a  very  minor  part  of  their 
overall  advertising— less  than  1  percent 
of  total  television  ad  revenues. 

While  we  in  Congress  deplore  the  cur- 
rent campaign  finance  system  and 
struggle  to  raise  funds  to  mount  com- 
petitive campaigns,  it  turns  out  that 
many  in  the  broadcast  industry  have 
derived  substantial  benefits  from  Fed- 
eral election  campaigns  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  audited 
the  industry  last  fall  and  found  that  80 
percent  of  all  the  television  stations  it 
audited  had  been  overcharging  politi- 
cal candidates  for  broadcast  time.  The 
law  limits  candidates  to  paying  no 
more  than  the  lowest  rate  paid  by  com- 
mercial advertisers  for  the  same  class 
of  ad  at  the  same  time  However,  in  its 
audit  the  FCC  discovered  many  can- 
didates have  been  paying  double  or 
even  triple  that  rate.  The  market  has 
operated  to  force  candidates  to  pay  a 
premium  to  get  the  time  they  need  be- 
fore an  election. 

I  expect  most  of  the  overcharging 
was  inadvertent;  the  law  is  not  clear 
and  many  stations  have  evidently  been 
confused  about  what  the  law  requires. 
Nevertheless,  it  makes  sense  to  clean 
up  campaigns,  make  it  easier  for  chal- 
lengers to  reach  the  public,  and  reduce 
campaign  costs  by  limiting  what  can- 
didates can  be  charged  to  put  their 
message  on  the  publicly  owned  tele- 
vision and  radio  spectrums 


Although  essentlaly  identical  legisla- 
tion passed  the  Senate  last  year,  1  rec- 
ognize that  many  Republicans  have 
strong  differences  with  some  of  its  pro- 
visions. We  struggled  mightily  to 
bridge  those  differences  last  year  but 
were  unsuccessful.  However,  this  Issue 
is  too  Important  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
give  up  until  we  can  find  a  formula 
that  can  attract  support  from  a  major- 
ity of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  the  Senate. 

The  public  is  rapidly  losing  con- 
fidence in  the  P'ederal  election  cam- 
paign process.  They  question  the  integ- 
rity of  this  institution  and  its  mem- 
bers. There  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  does  not  deplore  this  situa- 
tion. Almost  every  Senator  agrees  that 
our  campaign  finance  laws  must  be  re- 
written. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  put  aside  our 
partisan  differences  to  address  the 
problems  with  the  campagn  finance 
system  and  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  American  jieople  in  this  institu- 
tion. I  intend  to  give  this  issue  the 
highest  priority  in  the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr  President,  today  on 
the  first  legislative  day  of  the  102d 
Congress.  I  rise  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  propose  a  solution  to  the 
problem  that  is  eatmg  away  at  the 
heart  of  our  democracy — campaign  fi- 
nance. 

The  year  of  1990  will.  I  believe,  go 
down  in  history  as  the  year  of  democ- 
raLV,  Around  the  world,  the  people  in 
countries  long  dominated  by  tyranny 
and  authoritanani.sm  struggled  free  to 
have  their  voices  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  decades,  or  even  centuries.  The 
45-year  cold  war  came  to  an  end. 

The  significance  of  this  worldwide, 
and  spontaneous  fight  for  democracy 
rivals  the  years  of  1776  and  1789.  In  Ger- 
many over  77  percent  of  the  people 
voted  in  the  first  election  in  a  reunited 
country.  In  countries  such  as  Poland 
and  Nicaragua,  people  went  to  the  polls 
to  have  their  voices  heard  and  change 
the  direction  of  their  countries. 

Around  the  world  people  looked  to 
our  country  as  a  model  for  their  new 
system.  The  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
were  on  the  lips  of  democratic  leaders 
from  Prague  to  Managua. 

But  while  all  looked  to  us.  our  own 
electoral  system— the  heart  of  our  de- 
mocracy— continued  to  erode.  Only  36 
percent  of  the  American  people  came 
out  to  vote  last  November.  Why  are  the 
citizens  of  our  country  so  disinterested 
in  their  own  elected  institutions'' 

The  answer  is  simple.  Our  electoral 
system  is  being  distorted  by  the  way 
we  finance  campaigns.  Overall,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  as  well  entrenched 
as  any  dictator.  Over  96  percent  of  the 
Congress  was  reelected  last  November, 
most  facing  token  opposition.  Today 
the  incumbency  nest  is  so  well  feath- 
ered with  special  advantages  and  perks 


that  serious  challengers  are  almost  an 
endangered  species. 

Our  process  is  sick  and  badly  in  need 
of  reform.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  by 
anyone  that  the  American  people  see 
the  need  for  reform.  Overwhelmingly, 
the  public  wants  competition  returned 
to  elections  by  ending  the  spiraling 
cost  of  campaigns,  and  by  removing 
special  interests  from  the  process. 

No  wonder.  Today  Senate  candidates 
have  to  spend  over  $4  million  to  run  for 
election.  Last  year.  Senate  candidates 
raised  over  $200  million.  In  race  after 
race,  incumbents  could  outspend  chal- 
lengers, with  only  one  challenger  de- 
feating an  incumbent — the  lowest  num- 
ber of  successful  challengers  since  1960. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
cumbents outspent  challenges  by  more 
than  8  to  1. 

Who  is  in  the  driver's  seat  of  this 
process''  Not  the  voters,  but  special  in- 
terests dominate  today's  elections. 
Special  interest  political  action  com- 
mittees gave  over  $130  million  to  con- 
gressional candidates.  These  PAC's 
know  how  to  play  the  Washington 
power  game.  Last  year  they  gave  $16  to 
House  incumbents  for  every  $1  given  to 
challengers.  Over  half  of  House  can- 
didates received  more  than  half  of 
their  campaign  money  from  PAC's— 
PAC's  that  will  be  back  asking  for  spe- 
cial favors  now  that  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

Enough  is  enough  We  have  watched 
our  system  decline,  and  the  public  will 
not  stand  it  for  much  longer.  I  hope  all 
Members  are  on  notice  from  the  No- 
vember election — if  the  people  do  not 
get  reform,  they  will  act  to  achieve  re- 
form themselves  by  ending  permanent 
incumbency  through  limiting  congres- 
sional terms. 

But  not  all  is  bad  news.  While  democ- 
racy sprouted  around  the  world,  there 
was  a  glimmer  of  hope  here  at  home. 
For  the  first  time  in  14  years,  the  Con- 
gress passed  campaign  finance  reform 
legislation.  The  Senate  passed  a  strong 
bill  with  bipartisan  support  that  would 
meet  the  public  tests  for  reform:  End- 
ing the  money  chase,  getting  special 
interests  out  of  the  process,  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  political  debate 

The  bill  we  passed,  the  Senate  Elec- 
tion Ethics  Act  of  1990.  contained  the 
very  heart  of  reform  by  putting  a  cap 
on  the  runaway  costs  of  campaigns. 
The  bill  set  spending  limits  based  on 
the  number  of  voters  in  each  state. 
Under  Supreme  Court  restrictions  from 
the  Buckley  versus  Valeo  case,  spend- 
ing limits  must  be  voluntary,  which  we 
provided  for  with  significant  incentives 
to  comply. 

We  also  would  cut  special  interest 
PAC's  out  of  the  process.  They  would 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  po- 
litical process. 

The  growing  abuse  of  soft  money,  or 
huge  contributions  from  wealthy  indi- 
viduals    and     organizations     funneled 
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would    be 


through 
stopped. 

Other  abuses  such  as  bundling,  and 
special  interest  groups  skirting  the  law 
through  independent  expenditures, 
would  be  ended 

We  also  want  to  improve  the  quality 
of  political  campaigns  by  getting  away 
from  negative  30  second  attack  ads 
that  are  causing  voters  to  lose  interest 
in  our  political  process.  Our  bill  pro- 
vides vouchers  for  complying  can- 
didates that  can  only  he  used  for  1  to  5 
minute  ads.  Also,  candidates  must 
claim  responsibility  for  their  ads  to 
make  sure  there  are  fingerprints  on  at- 
tack ads  in  the  future.  Voters  will  be 
better  informed  and  hopefully  partici- 
pate more. 

While  we  passed  S.  137  last  July  and 
came  close  to  resolving  this  fundamen- 
tal problem,  time  ran  out  in  the  101st 
Congress  before  we  could  pass  a  final 
House  Senate  bill. 

Today.  I  am  proposing  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year,  beginning  not  anew. 
but  with  a  bill  that  went  through  ex- 
tensive committee  hearings,  caucus 
consideration,  and  full  Senate  debate. 
This  is  essentially  what  we  passed,  and 
what  we  should  be  able  to  pass  again, 
with  strong  bipartisan  support,  very 
soon. 

Mr.  President,  campaign  reform  is 
not  an  easy  issue  with  simple  answers. 
There  is  the  ever  present  danger  of  par- 
tisan maneuvering  for  advantage.  The 
bill  we  passed,  and  are  proposing  today, 
contains  many  provisions  that  Mem- 
bers from  our  side  of  the  aisle  do  not 
want  but  are  willing  to  accept  in  order 
to  achieve  a  bipartisan  solution.  It  also 
contains  ideas  and  proposals  of  Repub- 
lican Senators.  In  fact,  the  only  change 
contained  in  the  bill— providing  vouch- 
ers for  broadcast  advertising  at  half 
the  lowest  unit  rate  for  com.plying  can- 
didates—is a  combination  of  proposals 
made  by  two  Senate  Republicans. 

Our  bill  is  fair:  it  is  true  comprehen- 
sive reform:  and  It  deserves  broad  bi- 
partisan support. 

On  this  issue,  Mr  President,  we  can 
not  be  Democrats  or  Republicans  first. 
We  are  Americans  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  stewardship  of  this 
great  institution.  Everyone  of  us  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  repairing 
our  electoral  process  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  and  to  maintain  our  role 
as  a  model  democratic  system. 

Our  people  are  watching.  The  world 
IS  watching.  It  is  time  to  act  and  act 
quickly  so  that  another  session  of  Con- 
gress will  not  pass  without  the  enact- 
ment of  true  campaign  finance  reform. 


By     Mr      MO'VTsIHAN     (for 
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S.  4.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  rV',  V.  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  es- 
tablish Innovative  child  welfare  and 
family  support  services  in  order  to 
strenffthen  families  and  avoid  place- 
ment in  foster  care,  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  substance 
abuse  programs  for  prei?nant  women 
and  caretaker  relatives  with  children. 
to  provide  improved  delivery  of  health 
care  services  to  low-income  children, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

CHILD  WELFARE  AND  PREVENTIVE  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  we  are  introducing: 
today  will  provide  the  foundation  for 
major  reform  by  the  102d  Con(?ress  of 
the  Nation's  child  welfare  and  foster 
care  systems.  Its  purpose  is  to  empha- 
size early  intervention,  and  to  provide 
necessary  preventive  services  for  fami- 
lies and  children  before  serious  damage 
is  done.  This  bill  reflects  insights  that 
have  been  gained  through  hearings. 
Bite  visits,  and  consultation  with  ex- 
perts and  advocates  over  the  last  2 
years. 

Today  the  Nation's  child  welfare  and 
foster  care  systems  are  overwhelmed 
by  a  rising  tide  of  reports  of  child  ne- 
glect and  abuse.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
these  reports  are  the  result  of  parental 
substance  abuse,  particularly  the  epi- 
demic of  crack  cocaine  that  has  swept 
the  country  Faced  with  limited  funds, 
but  endless  emergencies.  States  have 
been  unable  to  provide  the  preventive 
services  that  are  needed  to  keep  fami- 
lies together,  and  avoid  the  need  for 
foster  care. 

And  despite  major  improvements  In 
recent  years  in  health  programs  for  low 
income  children,  there  are  still  far  too 
many  children  who  lack  access  to  the 
services  they  need  to  prevent  health 
problems  before  they  occur. 

Mr  President,  when  we  look  closely 
at  what  is  happening  to  America's  chil- 
dren today,  we  see  a  disturbing  picture. 
In  1989.  there  were  more  than  2  4  mil- 
lion reports  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect— more  than  twice  the  number  re- 
ported in  1980  And  if  experience  is  any 
guide,  we  can  expect  this  number  to 
grow  even  faster  as  more  and  more 
families  face  the  stress  of  job  loss  and 
long-term  unemployment. 

State  foster  care  rolls  are  Increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  New  York's  case- 
load increased  from  27.000  to  more  than 
60.000  between  1984  and  1989.  Califor- 
nia's caseload  nearly  doubled  over  the 
last  5  years  Nationally,  it  is  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  1989  there  were 
360.000  childrrn  living  in  foster  care. 
80.000  more  than  in  1986. 

The  children  entering  the  child  wel- 
fare system  today  are  not  only  more 
numerous,  they  are  more  troubled  and 
more  seriously  abused  than  a  decade, 
or  even  5  years  ago  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  serious  substance  abuse,  phys- 
ical  or  sexual  aliuse.   deprivation,  and 


neglect    Many  suffer  from  physical  and 
mental  disabilities  as  well 

The  experts  tell  us  that  these  in- 
creases are  due  in  large  part  to  an  in- 
crease in  substance  abuse  by  pregnant 
women  and  parents  of  young  children. 
According  to  the  American  F'ublic  Wel- 
fare Association,  children  from  fami- 
lies with  drug  and  alcohol  problems 
and  babies  and  infants  with  drug-ad- 
dicted mothers  pose  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  child  welfare  agencies 
today. 

A  study  by  the  GAO  for  the  Finance 
Committee  found  that  the  phenomenon 
of  drug-exposed  boarder  babies — babies 
exposed  to  drugs  during  pregnancy  and 
left  in  hospitals  by  parents  unwilling 
or  unable  to  care  for  them — is  having  a 
profound  impact  on  the  child  welfare 
system.  Thirty  percent  of  the  infants 
identified  by  the  GAO  as  drug  exposed 
were  placed  in  foster  care.  And  those 
infants  who  go  home  from  the  hospital 
with  their  drug-abusing  parents  are  at 
risk  of  future  abuse  and  neglect  For 
example,  in  California  the  number  of 
children  with  parental  alcohol  or  drug 
dependency  involved  in  child  protec- 
tive services  cases  Increased  from  67,000 
in  1986  to  122,000  in  1988.  an  83-percent 
increase  in  3  years  In  Illinois,  between 
1986  and  1988.  the  number  of  substance 
affected  infants  involved  in  child  abuse 
and  neglect  reptirts  increased  by  400 
percent. 

And  more  than  9  million  children 
lack  any  public  or  private  health  insur- 
ance coverage.  Over  two-thirds  of  these 
children  live  in  families  with  incomes 
below  185  percent  of  poverty,  or  about 
$23,000  for  a  family  of  4 

These  facts  do  not  rest  easily  on  the 
American  conscience.  The  American 
people  know  that  if  the  United  States 
is  to  continue  as  a  humane,  secure,  and 
productive  nation,  we  must  commit 
ourselves  to  meeting  the  basic  needs  of 
our  children.  That  fact  in  itself  pro- 
vides a  pwwerful  rationale  for  the 
measures  we  propose  today. 

Our  bill  has  three  major  objectives 

First,  It  will  redirect  the  Nation's 
child  welfare  system  to  emphasize  the 
creation  of  a  network  of  preventive 
child  and  family  services  that  will  as- 
sure help  before  a  crisis  develop«. 

Second,  it  will  promote  the  creation 
of  comprehensive  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams for  pregnant  women  and  moth- 
ers with  children. 

And  third,  it  will  give  States  the 
flexibility  to  provide  further  help  to 
children  whose  health  needs  are  cur- 
rently unmet. 

CHILD  WELFARE  FOSTER  CARE  IMPROVEMENTS 

First  let  me  discuss  our  goals  for  the 
child  welfare  system 

Charles  Hayward.  Secretary  of  the 
Delaware  Department  of  Services  for 
Children.  Youth,  and  Their  Families, 
recently  told  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Child  welfare  programs  "have  become  lit- 
tle more  than  emergency  rooms  responding— 


as  we  will  continue  to  do  Ui  reports  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  We  are  using  our  limited 
resources  to  provide  the  most  expensive 
treatment  and  intervention  approaches  in 
acute  family  crises  In  short,  we  are  doing 
too  little  too  late  We  need  to  do  more  The 
future  of  America's  children  is  at  stake  " 

And  children  themselves  know  that 
the  system  is  broken  K  recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  told  of  a  12- 
year-old  girl  from  Sacramento.  CA. 
who  took  temporary  refuge  in  a  youth 
shelter  last  year  from  an  alcoholic 
mother  and  a  succession  of  her  moth- 
er's abusive  partners  The  child  told  a 
reporter.  "I  don't  want  to  become  a 
system  kid.  They  have  no  chance." 

This  bill  provides  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral investment — more  than  $16  billion 
over  5  years  in  entitlement  matching 
funds — to  help  States  develop  innova- 
tive preventive  services  programs  that 
will  give  kids  a  chance  It  will  help 
States  move  away  from  the  traditional 
approach  of  waiting  until  it's  too  late, 
when  breaking  up  a  family  and  placing 
a  child  in  foster  care  is  the  only  re- 
course to  protect  a  child  from  serious 
harm. 

Let  me  describe  more  precisely  what 
we  mean  by  this. 

Across  the  country.  State  and  local 
child  welfare  agencies  are  testing  new 
family  support  programs  that  try  to 
help  families  before  serious  trouble  oc- 
curs 

As  an  example,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land has  set  up  Family  Support  Cen- 
ters in  low-income  communities,  where 
young  men  and  women  who  want  help 
in  becoming  better  parents  can  come. 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  get  a  variety 
of  services — health  and  nutrition  coun- 
seling, encouragement  and  assistance 
in  completing  their  education,  training 
in  job  skills,  and  p«'rhaps  mo.st  impor- 
tantly—guidance in  (hild  rearing  skills- 
80  that  they  can  give  their  c  hildren  the 
kind  of  emotional  and  physical  nurtur- 
ing they  need. 

And  many  States,  such  as  Texas.  Or- 
egon, Iowa.  Tennessee.  New  York.  Mis- 
souri. Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  are 
also  beginning  to  implement  a  program 
of  family  preservation  services— inten- 
sive, sometimes  round-the-clock  serv- 
ices whose  goal  is  to  deal  with  family 
problems  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary 
family  breakup  through  placement  in 
foster  care. 

These  services  often  include  practical 
concrete  services — such  as  help  in  find- 
ing housing  or  in  paying  the  heating 
bill,  as  well  as  parent  education  and 
skills  training,  referral  for  other  serv- 
ices, family  therapy,  and  individual 
mental  health  support  and  counseling 
for  both  parents  and  children 

And  although  further  evaluation  is 
needed  to  help  States  determine  ex- 
actly what  form  these  family  support 
and  family  preservation  programs 
should  take  in  order  to  be  most  effec- 
tive, there  is  a  growing  consensus  that 
they  can  help  to  prevent  family  break- 
up, and  they  can  be  less  costly  than  re- 


moving children  from  their  homes  and 
placing  them  in  foster  care. 

Another  crucial  need  of  the  child  wel- 
fare system  is  better  integration  and 
coordination  with  other  services  for 
families  and  children. 

As  an  incentive  for  State  action,  the 
bill  provides  up  to  $3  million  a  year  for 
each  of  15  States  to  conduct  pilot 
projects  to  improve  program  coordina- 
tion—projects that  will  bring  together 
a  whole  range  of  service  agencies  in- 
volved in  providing  services  to  families 
and  children,  from  child  welfare  to 
mental  health,  to  education,  and  even 
the  new  welfare  reform  JOBS  program. 

In  addition,  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretaries  of  HHS. 
Agriculture,  and  Education,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  to  work  together  to 
review  departmental  policies,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  both  legis- 
lative and  nonlegislative  changes  that 
will  remove  some  of  the  barriers  to 
service  delivery  that  States  now  must 
contend  with. 

A  third  major  provision  m  the  hill  is 
for  enhanced  Federal  matching-  90  per- 
cent—for the  costs  of  designing,  devel- 
oping, and  installing  a  comprehensive 
data  information  and  management  sys- 
tem. The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion currently  lack  any  credible  data 
that  can  be  used  to  make  decisions 
about  national  policy  for  children.  And 
this  is  a  critical  need  for  elected  offi- 
cials, particularly  if  the  Federal  role  in 
funding  these  programs  is  to  be  in- 
creased. 

The  bill  also  tightens  up  funding  pro- 
cedures for  the  foster  care  program. 
I'nder  current  law.  States  may  claim 
reimbursement  for  foster  care  expendi- 
tures, including  child  placement  and 
administrative  costs,  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  Our  bill  will  require  States  to 
subm.it  all  claims  within  1  year  of  ex- 
penditure Any  claims  submitted  after 
the  1-year  limit  would  not  receive  Fed- 
eral matching 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  a  num- 
ber of  other  significant  changes  in  the 
child  welfare  system,  including  provi- 
sions to  promote  the  adoption  of  dis- 
abled and  other  special  needs  children. 
to  improve  the  independent  living  pro- 
gram for  youths  who  are  aging  out  of 
foster  care,  and  to  improve  training  for 
staff  who  are  employed  or  preparing  for 
employment  in  state  and  local  child 
welfare  programs 

COMPREHE.NSIVE  Sl'B.STANCE  ABUSE  PROGRAMS 

The  second  major  component  of  this 
bill  is  designed  to  promote  the  creation 
of  comprehensive  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams for  pregrnant  women  and  moth- 
ers with  children. 

Dr.  Louis  Sullivan.  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Ser\'ices.  told  the 
Finance  Committee  last  year  that 
"Drugs  and  alcohol  abuse  are  destroy- 
ing families  and  long  held  American 
values,  and  they  are  even  destroying 
what  we  had  long  thought  was  a  natu- 
ral   bonding   between    mother    and    in- 


fant." "No  caring  person,"  he  said, 
"can  stand  by  and  watch  the  devasta- 
tion that  drug  abuse  has  brought  upon 

us," 

At  the  same  hearing.  Comptroller 
General  Charles  Bowsher  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  stated  that 
drug-exposed  infants  "constitute  a 
growing  national  problem  necessitat- 
ing medical  and  social  services  that 
will  cost  billions  of  dollars  in  the  years 
to  come.  One  estimate  puts  the  cost  of 
services  for  drug-exposed  children  who 
are  significantly  impaired  to  be  as  high 
as  $750,000  for  the  first  18  years  of  life.  " 

The  Comptroller  General  also  told 
the  committee  that,  "despite  the  dem- 
onstrated ability  of  prenatal  care  and 
drug  treatment  to  reduce  the  number 
of  infants  affected  by  drug  abuse,  there 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  drug  treatment 
capacity  for  pregnant  women  "  Of  the 
estimated  280.000  pregnant  women  na- 
tionwide in  need  of  treatment,  he  ob- 
served, less  than  11  percent  receive 
care. 

The  problem  of  substance  abuse  is 
complex  and  extensive — and  so  cannot 
be  solved  simply.  But  this  bill  will  help 
by  providing  additional  resources  to 
States  for  their  efforts  to  aid  some  of 
the  victims  of  substance  abuse — preg- 
nant women,  women  with  children,  and 
the  infants  and  children  who  suffer  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  this  wide- 
spread problem. 

The  new  entitlement  funds  that  are 
provided  in  this  bill  will  give  Gov- 
ernors the  flexibility  they  need  to  as- 
sure coordination  of  a  wide  array  of  es- 
sential family  and  child  social  services 
and  medical  services. 

To  receive  funding,  a  comprehensive 
substance  abuse  program  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  followup  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  prenatal  and  pediatric 
medical  services:  home  visitation:  nu- 
tritional services:  transportation  serv- 
ices: child  care:  and  parenting  edu- 
cation. 

CHILD  HEALTH  IMPROVEMENTS 

Substance  abuse,  however,  is  not  the 
only  preventable  ill  that  puts  children 
at  risk  for  serious  health  problems,  dis- 
ability, or  death.  Diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tetanus,  polio,  measles,  and 
mumps  are  totally  preventable  by  sim- 
ple inoculations.  Yet  despite  the  clear 
need  for  providing  immunization,  there 
is  evidence  that  immunization  rates 
are  declining.  Cases  of  measles,  for  ex- 
ample, have  increased  from  2.822  in  1985 
to  17.850  in  1989.  Cases  of  whooping 
cough  more  than  doubled  between  1980 
and  1989.  Childhood  illnesses  can  also 
cause  serious  damage — not  to  mention 
discomfort — if  gone  untreated.  Strep 
throat  can  lead  to  rheumatic  fever  and 
permanent  heart  dama,ge:  a  swimmer's 
ear  can  be  excruciatingly  painful,  but 
speedily  relieved  with  antibiotics.  If 
the  family  can  afford  the  doctor's  bill 
and  medicine. 


In  1988.  nearly  one  in  five  American 
children  under  age  17  had  no  private 
health  insurance  or  Medicaid  coverage. 
In  the  past  several  years.  1  and  others 
m  Congress  have  worked  to  address 
this  problem.  We  expanded  Medicaid 
eligibility  to  more  pregnant  women 
and  children  in  an  effort  to  combat  this 
country's  appallingly  high  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality— higher  than  that  of  18 
other  countries,  and.  for  black  chil- 
dren, higher  than  the  infant  mortality 
rate  of  much  less  developed  countries, 
such  as  Bulgaria  and  Cuba  We  have 
also  expanded  Medicaid  eligibility  to 
older  children— those  under  age  6  are 
eligible  if  the  family  income  is  below 
133  percent  of  the  Federal  poverty 
level.  And.  in  our  most  recently  en- 
acted budget  bin.  OBRA  1990.  we  took  a 
step  toward  improving  adolescent 
health:  Year  by  year,  we  will  cover 
older  children,  over  age  6.  so  that  all 
children  under  age  19.  in  families  with 
incomes  below  the  Federal  poverty 
level,  will  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  by 
the  year  2003 

This  most  recent  eligibility  expan- 
sion was  a  very  significant  step  in 
making  health  care  available  to  chil- 
dren whose  family  incomes  are  below 
the  poverty  level.  But  some  children 
will  be  a  little  too  old  to  be  covered 
under  the  phasein  schedule:  others  will 
be  disqualified  because  their  family's 
income  is  a  little  too  high — the  Federal 
poverty  level  is  $10,560  for  a  family  of 
three.  To  help  address  these  gaps,  this 
bill  will  enable,  but  not  require  States 
to  extend  eligibility  to  older  children 
at  a  faster  rate,  or  to  cover  children  in 
families  with  incomes  up  to  185  percent 
of  the  Federal  poverty  level. 

As  described  in  more  detail  in  the 
bill  summary,  the  bill  also  will  reduce 
barriers  to  Medicaid  eligibility  for 
pregnant  women  by  easing  limitations 
on  ownership  of  certain  assets:  for  ex- 
ample, cars,  household  goods  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  will  provide  greater  con- 
tinuity of  coverage  for  certain  chil- 
dren, enable  States  to  pay  for  home 
care  for  children  with  AIDS  or  children 
who  are  ventilator-dependent,  and  en- 
able States  to  cover  home  visitor  serv- 
ices for  medically  fragile  infants. 

The  bill  will  build  on  a  provision  in- 
cluded in  OBRA  1990  prohibiting  day 
limits  on  hospitalization  and  requiring 
reimbursement  adjustments  for  dis- 
proportionate share  hospitals  for  ex- 
tremely long  or  costly  hospital  stays 
by  children.  After  all.  Medicaid  eligi- 
bility is  of  little  value  if  it  does  not 
cover  hospitalization  in  cases  of  seri- 
ous illness. 

In  recognition  of  the  fiscal  pressures 
facing  States  with  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  bill  also  will  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  use 
more  recent  economic  data  in  calculat- 
ing the  Federal  matching  share  for 
Medicaid. 

Although  Congress  has  taken  impor- 
tant steps  to  address  the  problems  of 
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those  too  poor  to  afford  needed  health 
care,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
The  health  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  improve 
access  to  health  care  for  the  Nation's 
most  vulnerable  children. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  although 
there  is  no  funding  offset  included  in 
the  bill  at  this  point.  I  can  assure  Sen- 
ators that  when  it  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  P'inance  all  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  bill  will  be  fully  covered, 
it  is  my  intention,  and  that  of  my  co- 
sponsors,  to  adhere  to  last  year's  budg- 
et agrreement  that  requires  the  com- 
mittee to  operate  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  And  we  will  do  that. 

This  bill  consolidates  child  welfare 
and  child  health  provisions  that  were 
Introduced  last  year  into  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  initiative's  for  chil- 
dren, adding  a  major  new  initiative 
dealing  with  substance  abuse.  Final 
cost  estimates  for  the  new  substance 
abuse  program  are  not  yet  available, 
and  if  we  later  find  that  the  costs  ex- 
ceed what  is  financially  feasible  this 
year,  modifications  in  the  scope  of  ben- 
efits will  have  to  be  made.  But  the  need 
for  comprehensive  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams for  pregnant  women  and  moth- 
er's with  young  children  is  clear,  and  it 
is  my  intention  to  work  toward  meet- 
ing that  need  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  during  this 
102d  Congress  I  intend  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  enact  legislation  to  meet  the 
critical  needs  of  America's  children, 
and  I  hope  they  will  join  with  me  In 
this  endeavor.  This  Congress  faces 
enormous  challenges,  from  the  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  threat  of  debili- 
tating economic  recession  here  at 
home.  But  these  challenges,  awesome 
as  they  are.  should  not  deter  us  from 
doing  our  part  in  assuring  a  more  hope- 
ful future  for  today's  children,  and 
those  of  generations  to  come. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  S.  4  and  a  summary  appear  In 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks,  and  that  the  Record  be  left 
open  at  this  p)oint  so  that  any  Senators 
who  may  want  to  add  their  names  as 
original  cosponsors  of  the  bill  will  be 
able  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

s.  4 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Untied  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled . 

SECTION  I   SHORT  TTFU:. 

This  Aft  ma.v  tx-  i  ited  aa  the  "Child  Wel- 
fare and  Preventive  Servu  es  .\cl". 

TI-n^E  I— PROVISIONS  REl^TINf;  TO 
CHILD  WELFARE  AND  FAMILY  SIPPORT 

SEC.  101    INNOVATIVE  CHIIJ)  WEIJ^ARK  A.M)  FAM 
ILY  SUPPORT  SERVICES  PH(M;KAMS. 

(a)  In  General  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 


•INNOVATIVE  CHILD  WELFARE  AND  FAMILY 
SL'PPORT  SERVICES 

"Sec.  429.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
StAt«8  to  plan,  develop,  or  expand  innovative 
programs  of  child  welfare  services  and  fam- 
ily support  services  In  order  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  families  and  prevent  the  need  for 
placement  in  foster  care,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  appro- 
priated under  this  part,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  paragraph  (1).  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1996.  and  1996. 
the  sum  of  $8,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (Od  i. 

"(bid)  From  the  sums  appropriated  there- 
fore, the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the  pro 
visions  of  this  section,  pay  to  each  State  for 
each  quarter  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  (as  defined  In 
section  1905(b)i  of  the  total  expenditures  dur- 
ing that  quarter  for  the  purpose  of  planning, 
developing,  or  expanding  an  innovative  pro- 
gram of  child  welfare  and  family  support 
services  (In  accordance  with  the  requlre- 
menu  of  this  section)  to  Incorporate  any  of 
the  following  child  welfare  and  family  sup- 
port services; 

"(A  I  Intensive  family  preservation  services 
designed  to  help  children  at  rislt  of  foster 
care  placement  remain  with  their  families 
(Including  adoptive  families),  where  appro- 
priate 

"(B)  Reunification  services  designed  to 
help  children  return  to  the  families  (includ- 
ing adoptive  families)  from  which  they  have 
been  removed,  where  appropriate. 

■(C)  Follow  up  services  designed  to  sustain 
and  further  strengthen  families  (Including 
adoptive  families i  after  a  child  has  returned 
home  from  foster  care  placement. 

"(Di  Respite  care  to  provide  assistance  for 
any  foster  care  family  or  adoptive  family 
and.  to  the  extent  determined  appropriate  by 
the  State  any  other  family,  of  a  child  with  a 
medical  condition  or  physical,  mental,  or 
emotional  handicap  that  requires  special  as- 
sistance (AS  determined  by  the  Secretary) 

"(E)  Family  support  services  to  strengthen 
the  functioning  of  a  family.  Including  serv- 
ices designed  to  improve  parenting  skills. 

"i2i  The  total  amount  paid  to  a  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  flBCAl  year  nmy  not 
exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(A  I  the  State's  allotment  under  para- 
graph (3)  for  the  fiscal  year;  and 

"(Bi  any  unexpended  portion  of  the  State's 
allotment  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

"(3)(A)  The  amount  allotted  to  a  State 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  determined  In  the  manner  specified  In  sec- 
tion 421ia»,  except  that  the  total  amount  al- 
lotted to  all  States  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  exceed  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  $300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  and 
$400,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994, 
1995.  and  1996. 

•iB)  The  amount  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year 

"(4)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  described  In 
section  423(bi. 

"(5)  As  a  condition  of  receiving  a  payment 
under  this  section,  a  State  shall  provide 
written  assurance  (In  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  by  regulation)  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  funds  expended  by  the 


State  and  its  political  sulKllvislons  from  non- 
Federal  resources  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing child  welfare  services  (excluding  foster 
care  maintenance  and  adoption  assistance 
payments)  shall  be  maintained  at  a  level  of 
funding  that  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  level 
Of  such  funding  for  such  services  for  fiscal 
year  1990 

"icKlKAi  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
evaluations  of  programs  under  this  section 
according  to  criteria  that  the  Secretary 
shall  establish. 

•(B)  In  developing  the  criteria  described  In 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with— 

••(i)  Individuals  who  administer  programs 
under  this  part  and  part  E  of  this  title; 

••(11)  private,  nonprofit  organizations  with 
an  Interest  In  child  welfare;  and 

••(lil)  other  Individuals  and  organizations 
with  recognized  expertise  In  the  evaluation 
of  child  welfare  services  programs  or  other 
related  programs. 

•■(C)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  one  or  more  independent  research 
organizations  to  carry  out  a  program  evalua- 
tion under  this  subsection. 

•(2i  Funds  expended  by  a  Stale  to  conduct 
evaluations  of  programs  of  child  welfare  and 
family  support  services  administered  by  the 
State  shall  be  deemed  expenditures  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  subsection 
(b)(li.  Such  evaluations  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

••(3)  Program  evaluations  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  (2)  shall— 

■■(A)  use  methodologies  to  measure  out- 
comes with  respect  to  children  and  families 
who  participate  in  the  programs  under  this 
section  that  enable  comparison  with  similar 
outcome  measurements  of  children  and  fami- 
lies who  have  not  received  the  services  of- 
fered by  the  programs  under  this  section; 
and 

'■(B)  Include  an  assessment  of  family 
functioning— 

••(1)  before  the  family  receives  the  services 
offered  by  a  program  under  this  section;  and 

••(it)  after  the  family  receives  such  serv- 
ices. 

••(4)  In  carrying  out  the  program  evalua- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  an  appropriate  por- 
tion of  such  evaluations  shall  use  experi- 
mental and  control  groups  lof  a  sample  size 
determined  In  accordance  with  appropriate 
statistical  practices) 

••(5i(A)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  proce- 
dures to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  eval- 
uations conducted  by  the  Secretary  and  by 
the  States. 

••iB)  Upon  request  by  a  Sute.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
facilitate  the  planning  and  design  of  pro- 
gram evaluations  under  this  section. 

(6)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1994. 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  a  report  to  the  Congress  that 
Includes — 

•■(A)  information  concerning  the  status  of 
evaluations  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection. 

■■(B)  findings  from  the  evaluations  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A); 

••(C)  information  concerning  the  status  of 
evaluations  conducted  by  States  under  this 
subsection;  and 

••(D)  a  summary  of  the  findings  from  the 
State  evaluations  described  in  subparagraph 
(C). 

'•(7)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  completion 
of  a  review  of  the  evaluations  conducted 
under  this  subsection  by  the  Secretary  and 
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by  States  (but  not  later  than  February  1. 
19961.  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  Includes  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation t«  improve  child  welfare  and  family 
support  services  provided  under  this  title  to 
strengthen  families,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  It  Is  necessary  to  remove  a 
child  from  home  and  place  the  child  in  foster 
care,  and  to  promote  the  reunification  of 
families  of  children  who  have  been  placed  in 
foster  care   ". 

(b)  State  Pla.ns  and  Reports— Section 
422  of  the  Social  Security  Act  i42  U.S.C  622) 
18  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

■■(Ci  Not  later  than  January  1.  1992  iwith 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1992).  and  not  later 
than  the  .July  1  preceding  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  each  State  with  an  innovative 
program  of  child  welfare  services  and  family 
support  services  las  described  in  section 
429iai'  that  intends  to  provide  services  that 
qualify  for  payments  under  section  429(b) 
shall  submit  t«  the  Secretary  for  approval, 
as  an  amendment  t«  the  plan  described  In 
subsection  (a),  a  detailed  description  of  the 
8er\'lces  that  such  State  Intends  to  provide 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1992.  each  State 
with  an  innovative  program  of  child  welfare 
services  and  family  support  services  las  de- 
scribed in  section  429(aii  that  intends  to  pro- 
vide services  under  such  program  that  qual- 
ify for  payments  under  section  429ibi.  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  containing 
a  statement  of  goals  that  the  State  expects 
to  achieve  during  the  5-year  period  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1992 

"(e)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1993,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  each  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  that  summarizes  ac- 
tivities tarried  out  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  Such  report  shall  cover 
the  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year,  and 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  shall  require  by  reg- 
ulation". 

(C)        CONFORMING        AMENDMENTS.— Section 

423(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
623(  a  I  j  IS  amended— 
1 1 J  by  inserting  ■■(! )"  after  •"(a)";  and 
i2i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■'i2;  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
■amounts  expended  under  the  plan^  described 
in  paragraph  di  shall  not  include  amounts 
for  which  payment  Is  made  under  section 
429(b)  for  services  described  In  section 
429(a)  ■■ 

SEC.  lOa.  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  IM- 
PROVE COORDINA'nON  OF  SERV- 
ICES. 

(a)  In  General  -Title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 474  the  following  new  section: 

"DEMONB-rRA-nON  PROJECTS  FOR  THE  CCK5KDI- 
NATION  OF  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  WKI.KARE 
FINDING  AND  SERVICES 

■Sec.  474A  (a)  In  order  to  improve  the  co- 
ordination of  child  and  family  welfare  serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  shall  authorize  not  more 
than  15  States  to  conduct  demonstration 
projects,  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

■•(b)  An  application  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State  shall  include  a  description  of 
the  measures  to  be  employed  to  Improve  the 
coordination  of  the  services  and  benefits  pro- 
vided by  child  welfare  services  programs  car- 
ried out  under  the  State  plan  under  this  part 
with    programs    which    provide    services    to 


families  and  children  including  some  or  all 
of  the  following  programs  and  services' 

•■(1)  The  program  of  aid  and  services  for 
needy  families  with  children  carried  out 
under  the  State  plan  pursuant  to  part  A. 

■■i2)  The  child  support  and  spousal  support 
enforcement  program  carried  out  under  the 
State  plan  pursuant  to  part  D. 

■■(3)  The  job  opportunities  and  basic  skills 
training  program  carried  out  under  the  State 
plan  pursuant  to  section  402ia)d9i  and  part 
F 

■■(4)  The  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
(rram  for  woman,  infants,  and  children  (the 
WIC  program)  authorized  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786). 

■■i5)  The  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  program  under  title  V. 

•■i6i  Medical  assistance  furnished  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX. 

■■(7)  Educational  programs  that  provide 
services  to  children  or  families. 

■■(8)  Drug  treatment  programs  and  other 
substance  abuse  programs. 

■■(9)  Mental  health  services  programs. 

■'(10)  Juvenile  justice  programs. 

••(11)  Programs  for  developmentally  dis- 
abled individuals. 

■■(12)  Any  additional  services  for  children 
and  families  that  the  State  determines  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  all  family  mem- 
bers in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  that  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

•■<c)  A  demonstration  project  conducted 
under  this  section  may  be  conducted  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  3  years. 

■■(did)  Each  State  that  conducts  a  dem- 
onstration project  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  as  a  part  of  such  demonstration 
project,  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  demonstration  project  in  im- 
proving the  coordination  and  the  funding  of 
child  and  family  welfare  services. 

••(2)  .Amounts  expended  by  the  State  for 
the  purposes  of  conducting  an  evaluation 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
amounts  expended  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C)  of  section  474(a)i3). 

"le)  Upon  completion  of  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  section,  each  State  shall 
submit  a  report  concerning  the  results  of  the 
evaluation  described  in  subsection  (d)  to  the 
Secretary. 

■■(ft  Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation— 

■■(1)  a  description  of  administrative  poli- 
cies and  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  .State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State,  identified  by  the  State  as  impedi- 
ments to  the  coordination  of  the  delivery  of 
the  child  and  family  welfare  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b);  and 

■■(2)  a  description  of  the  measures  that  the 
State  has  taken  or  intends  to  take  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  impediments  described  in 
paragraph  d  >  that  are  attributable  to  admin- 
istrative policies  and  laws  of  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  " 

(b)  PaYME,VTS  TO  STATES  FOR  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PR(iJECTS.— Section  474(ai  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  674(a))  is  amended— 

d)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4iiBiiiii  and  inserting  •';  plus"; 
and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(5)  if  such  State  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  demonstration  project  pursuant  to  section 
474A.  50  percent  of  so  much  of  such  expendi- 
tures mot  to  exceed  $750,000  for  each  quarter 
during    the    period    of    such    demonstration 


project)  to  carry  out  the  demonstration 
project.". 

ICI     REMEU     OF     ADMINISTRATIVE     POLICIBS 

AND  REGULA-noNS  — <  1 '  The  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Education,  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  review  the  adminis- 
trative policies  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  funding  and  delivery  of  services  for  fami- 
lies and  children  (as  described  m  section 
474A(bi  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  added 
by  subsection  la-  of  this  section)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
respectively,  to  determine  whether  changes 
in  such  administrative  policies  and  regula- 
tions may  be  made  without  statutory 
changes  to  Improve  the  funding  and  delivery 
of  such  services. 

(2)  In  conducting  a  review  pursuant  to 
paragraph  d;.  the  heads  of  departments  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  <1)  shall  consult  with 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments of  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States. 

(3)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1992.  the  heads  of 
the  departments  described  m  paragraph  (1) 
shall  collectively  (or  separately  after  con- 
sultation with  the  others)  issue  a  report  to 
the  Congress  that  includes— 

(A)  recommendations  for  statutory- 
changes,  as  well  as  changes  in  regulations 
and  administrative  policies,  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  the  funding  and  delivery  of 
child  and  family  welfare  services; 

(Bi  a  description  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance that  the  heads  of  the  departments  will 
make  available  to  the  States  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  the  funding  and  delivery  of 
child  and  family  welfare  ser%-ices:  and 

iC)  an  analysis  of  the  Impediments  identi- 
fied pursuant  to  section  474A(fiil)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  as  they  relate  to  Federal 
policies  and  laws. 

SEC.  103.  FOSTER  CARE  AND  ADOPTION  ASSIST 
ANTE. 

la)  Requirements  for  Documen-tation  for 
.ADOPTION  Place.ment  Procedures.— Section 
475i5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
675)5))  Is  amended— 

d  )  by  striking  ■and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C); 

)2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iDi  and  inserting  ":  and";  and 

i3.  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

■■(E)  with  respect  to  any  child  who  is  le- 
gally eligible  for  adoption,  a  court  or  admin- 
istrative body  that  conducts  a  case  review 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C).  shall  deter- 
mine and  document — 

■■)i)  the  specific  measures  taken  by  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  the  placement 
of  the  child  in  an  adoptive  family  to  make 
such  a  placement:  or 

■•(ii)  a  finding  that  placement  of  the  child 
in  an  adoptive  family  would  be  inappropri- 
ate.", 

(b)  DISRUPTED  ADOPTIONS  — 

d'  Section  471(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C  671(a))  is  amended— 

i.A)  in  paragraph  iD,  by  inserting  ■para 
graph  il8)  and  "  before  ■■section  473': 

(B)  by  striking  ■■and'^  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (16); 

iC)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  d7)  and  inserting  ■■;  and";  and 

iDi  hy  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■■(18)  provides  that,  at  the  option  of  the 
State,  a  child  whose  adoption  has  been  set 
aside  by  a  court  may,   for  purposes  of  sec- 
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tlons  47'2  and  473.  during  any  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  time  durlnK  which  such  child  would 
be  ellsrlble  for  assistance  under  this  part  as  a 
child  in  foster  care  or  an  adoptive  child  (but 
for  the  adoption  or  the  disruption  of  the 
adoption),  be  deemed  to  be  eligible  for  such 

&S8l8L&nCG 

(2)  Section  474  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  674)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(e)  For  purposes  of  subsection  la)  of  this 
section,  a  child  with  respect  to  whom  a  Stale 
exercises  the  option  described  in  paragraph 
(18)  of  such  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed  an 
eligible  child  under  sections  472  and  473  of 
this  part". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Dates.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  case  re- 
views conducted  on  or  after  October  1.  1993. 

(2)  The  amendmenu  made   by   subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  payments  under  part  E  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social   Security  Act  for  ex- 
penditures made  after  March  1992 
SEC.    KM.   STl'DY  OF  R>'.A.S<)N AHl  F   FKFOHTs  RF 
»ii:iKF;MFNT  BY  .\l)\ls()KY    (OVIMII 
TEE. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■SecreUry")  shall  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foster  Care  Placement  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  •Advi- 
sory Committee  ")  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  requirements 
under  section  471(a)(lf»  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  use.  671ia)(15))  for  each  State 
plan  for  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance. 

(b)  MF.MBERRHIP  — (1)  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  no  fewer  than  9  mem- 
bers In  appointing  members  to  the  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Secretary  shall  include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  following  organizations 
and  agencies: 

(A)  Private,  nonprofit  organizations  with 
an  interest  in  child  welfare  (Including  such 
organizations  that  provide  child  protective 
services,  foster  care  services,  or  adoption 
services). 

iB)  Hospitals  that  treat  a  significant  num- 
ber of  boarder  babies  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary ). 

(C)  Agencies  of  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  responsible  for  child  protec- 
tive services,  foster  care  services,  or  adop- 
tion services. 

(D)  Judicial  bodies  of  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  responsible  for  adju- 
dicating issues  of  family  law  las  defined  and 
determined  by  the  Secretary). 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  full-time  Federal  employees 
shall,  while  engaging  In  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  (including  travel  time) 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the 
dally  rale  specified  at  the  time  of  such  serv- 
ice under  G&  18  of  the  General  Schedule  es- 
tablished under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  and  on  the  business  and  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  such  members  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  Stales  Code,  for 
persons  employed  intermittently  In  Govern- 
ment service. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  April  1.  1993, 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
that  Includes  recommendations  for  making 
improvements  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
requirements  under  section  47l(aKl5). 


SEC.  105.  t  ASE  KEVIEW  SYSTt:M  K>:yl  IK»:MEVT. 

(ai  Ln  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 475(5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
use  675(5))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'and 
most  appropriate"  before  the  end  parenthesis 
after  "most  family  like". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  case  reviews  conducted  on  or  after 
April  1.  1992 

SEC.  KM.  UEMONSTRAnoN  I'MIWECT  TO  FACILI- 
TATE TIIF  KHMFM  ATION  OF  A 
CHIU)  Fl  l(.im.K  IX)  KFCFIV'K  AS- 
SISTANCE INDFH  TMF  All)  TO  F.A.MI 
1  IKS  Wini  IIFCFMIFNT  (  HI1J)R>:N 
rHIK.HA.M  WITH  HIS  oK  HFK  FA.M- 
ILV. 

la)  In  General  (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary") 
shall  enter  into  agreements  with  not  more 
than  6  SUtes  with  an  approved  plan  under 
section  402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
use.  602)  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Stale  plan")  to  conduct  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  all  appli- 
cations received  from  States  desiring  to  con- 
duct demonstration  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  approve  up  to  6  applications 
involving  projects  which  appear  likely  to 
contribute  significantly  to  the  achievement 
of  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(31  Demonstration  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  meet  such  conditions  and  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation.  No  such  project  shall  be  con- 
ducted for  a  period  of  more  than  3  years,  and 
no  such  project  may  be  conducted  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1996. 

(b)  Effect  of  Accelerated  afdc  Eligi- 
bility ON  Family  Reunification.  For  each 
Stale  conducting  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
in  order  to  test  the  effect  on  facilitating  the 
reunification  of  families  with  children  for 
whom  out-of-home  placement  was  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  rules  under  which  the  State  may 
deem  the  family  of  any  such  child  (who 
would  otherwise  be  considered  a  dependent 
child,  as  defined  in  section  406(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  but  for  the  placement  of 
the  child  outside  of  the  home  of  the  family) 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  aid  under  the  State 
plan  (Including  aid  that  the  Slate  may  elect 
to  provide  for  meeting  any  special  needs)  for 
the  month  Immediately  preceding  the  month 
during  which  such  child  is  reunited  with  the 
family. 

(c)  Demonstration  Project  Evalua- 
tions.—E^ch  Slate  that  conducts  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section,  shall, 
after  such  project  has  been  carried  out  for 
one  year  and  again  when  such  project  is  com- 
pleted, submit  to  the  Secretary  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  project  and  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  project  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

(d)  Statutory  Construction —Title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  such  title  shall  apply  to 
demonstration  projects  conducted  under  this 
section  to  the  extent  such  title  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  demonstra- 
tion projects 

SEC.  107.  DATA  COLLECTIO,\  SYSTEMS. 

la)  AUTOMATED  DATA  COLLECTION  SYS- 
TEMS—Section  474(a)(3)  (42  U.S.C.  674(ai(3)) 
Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (E):  and 


(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagrHph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraphs 

"(C)  90  percent  of  so  much  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  are  for  the  planning,  design,  devel 
opment,  or  Installation  of  such  statewide 
mechanized  data  collection  and  information 
retrieval  systems  (including  90  percent  of  the 
full  amount  of  expenditures  for  hardware 
components  for  such  systems)  that  are  de- 
signed by  not  later  than  October  1.  1993— 

"(i)  to  meet  the  requirements  for  data  col- 
lection systems  provided  In  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  479(b)(2)i  and 

■'(11)  to  have  the  capability  of  interfacing 
with,  and  retrieving  Information  from,  the 
State  data  collection  system  that  collects 
information  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  in- 
dividuals under  part  A  (for  the  purposes  of 
facilitating  the  verification  of  the  eligibility 
of  foster  children). 

as  the  Secretary  determines  are  likely  to 
provide  more  efficient,  economical,  and  ef- 
fective administration  of  the  programs  car- 
ried out  under  the  Stale  plan  approved  under 
part  B  or  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part; 

■•(D)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  are  for  the  operation  of  a  data  col- 
lection and  information  system  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  programs  under  the 
Slate  plan  under  this  part;  and;" 

lb)  Operating  Costs.- Section  425(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  625(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  Funds  expended  by  a  State  for  any  cal- 
endar quarter  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  a  data  collection  and  information  system 
described  in  section  474(a)(3)(C)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  programs  under  this 
part,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  expended 
for  child  welfare  services". 

(C)         CONFORMING         AMENDMENT— Section 

474A(d)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
added  by  section  102  of  this  title  is  amended 
by  striking  ■subparagraph  (C)'  and  inserting 
■■subparagraph  (E) '. 

id)  EFFECTIVE  Dates.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  expend- 
itures made— 

( 1  >  after  September  30.  1991 .  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  section  474(a)(3)(C)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  such 
subsection,  ending  on  or  before  September 
30,  1993 
SEC.  108.  INDEPENDENT  LTVTNG. 

(a)  Accumulation  of  assets.— Section  477 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C  677)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as  sub- 
section (j);  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection' 

■•(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  and  of  title  XtX.  with  respect  to 
a  child  who  is  Included  in  a  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  an  amount  of  the 
assets  of  the  child  which  would  otherwise  be 
regarded  as  resources  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termination of  eligibility  for  programs  under 
this  title  or  title  XIX  may  be  disregarded  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  such  child  to  estab- 
lish a  household.  Such  amouni  may  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  determined  by  the  Stale 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  program  as  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  household." 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1.  1991 

SEC.  I0».  DEADLINE  FOR  SI  EMISSION  OF  .STATJ: 
CLAIMS  FOR  REIMBL'RSEME.NT 

la)  In  General.— Set  lion  1132  nf  the  S(><  lai 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C    1320b  2)  is  amended 


ill  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "■sub- 
section (b»"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■subsections  (b)  and  to",  and 

1 2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■■ici  In  the  case  of  claim?  submitted  with 
respect  to  expenditures  made  in  carrying  out 
a  State  plan  approved  under  pan  E  of  title 
IV.  subsection  la)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting ■one-year'  for  two-year'  each  place 
it  appears" 

(bi    Effective    Datk     The    amendments 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall   apply   to  pay- 
ments under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Securit.v  .^(  t  after  fisoal  .vear  1992. 
SEC.  110.  TRAl.MNC  ACTI\TnES. 

a)  CHILD  Welfare  Traineeships.— d) 
Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  426  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

■■child  welfare  traineeships 

■Sec  426A  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  t*  a  public  or  non- 
profit institution  of  higher  learning  to  pro- 
vide traineeships  with  stipends  under  section 
426(a)(1)(C).  only  if  the  application— 

■■(li  provides  assurances  that  each  individ- 
ual who  receives  a  stipend  with  such 
traineeship  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Tecipienf)  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  institution  of  higher 
learning  under  which  the  recipient  shall 
agree- 

■■(A)  to  participate  in  onslte  training  at  a 
public  or  private  child  welfare  agency  on  a 
regular  basis  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) for  the  period  of  the  traineeship; 

■■(B)  to  be  employed  for  a  period  of  years 
equivalent  to  the  period  of  the  traineeship  in 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  child  welfare 
agency  in  any  Stale  after  completing  the 
postserondary  education  for  which  the 
traineeship  was  awarded  (within  such  period 
of  time  as  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation), 

'■(C)  to  provide  the  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  the  Secretary  with  evidence  of 
compliance  with  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B); 
and 

■  iDi  in  the  event  that  the  conditions  of 
subparagraph  (Ai  or  iBi  are  not  complied 
with  (except  as  provided  in  the  exceptions  to 
repayment  provisions  described  in  sub- 
section (cii.  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  all  or 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  stipend,  plus  inter- 
est, and  If  appllCAhle.  reasonable  collection 
fees  (in  compliance  with  regulations  that  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate, 

•■(2)  provides  that  an  agreement  entered 
into  with  a  recipient  shall  fully  disclose  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
traineeship  with  stipend  is  granted,  and 

■■(3/  provides  assurances  that  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  shall — 

■■(A)  provide  appropriate  support  and  su- 
pervision of  recipients, 

■iBi  enter  int«  agreements  with  child  wel- 
fare agencies  for  the  onslte  training  of  re- 
cipients. 

"(Ci  develop  and  implement  a  curriculum 
in  the  field  of  child  welfare  services  that^ 

"(i)  incorporates  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion concerning  best  practices  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  child  welfai'e  services;  and 

■■iil)  incorporates  Information  relating  to 
clause  (II  supplied  to  the  institution  through 
consultation  with  child  welfare  agencies; 

"iD)  permit  a  student  who  is  employed  in 
the  field  of  child  welfare  services  lat  the 
time  such  student  applies  for  a  traineeshipi 
to  apply  for  a  traineeship  with  a  stipend  if 
such  traineeship  furthers  the  student's 
progress  towards  the  completion  of  degree 
requirements;  and 


"(El  develop  and  implement  a  system  that 
tracks  for  a  period  of  3  years,  beginning  on 
the  date  of  completion  of  any  student  of  a 
child  welfare  services  program  of  study,  the 
employment  record  of  such  student  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  services  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  secu.'-e  employment  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare  services  and  remain  employed 
in  such  field  I 

■■(bi  If  the  Secretary  finds  a  recipient  to  be 
in  noncompliance  with  an  agreement  entered 
into  under  subsection  (aiilxB).  the  recipient 
shall  be  required  to  repay  a  pro  rata  amouni 
of  the  stipend  received,  plus  interest,  and 
where  applicable,  reasonable  collection  fees, 
on  a  schedule  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

■■(c)  A  recipient  shall  not  be  con.=idered  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  entered  int«  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(1)  during  any  period 
in  which  the  recipient  satisfies  repayment 
exceptions  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  426(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  626(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  '■described  in  section 
426A"  after  "including  traineeships". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  grants  awarded  on  or  after 
September  30.  1991. 

(b)  Training  for  Employ-ment  in  Child 
Welfare  Agencies— In  order  to  improve  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  child  welfare 
agencies  to  administer  the  programs  author- 
ized under  parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  to  provide  services  to 
families  and  children,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  — 

(1)  not  later  than  October!.  1991.  publish 
final  regulations  establishing  detailed  guide- 
lines to  assist  States  in  using  Federal 
matching  funds  authorized  under  Section 
474(a)(3)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  training 
for  Individuals  who  are  employed  or  prepar- 
ing for  employment  by  such  agencies;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  January  1.  1992.  develop 
and  publish  a  model  staff  training  program 
for  use  by  such  agencies. 

SEC.    in.    HEALTH    CARE    PLA.NS    FOR    FOSTER 
CHILDRE.N. 

(a)  In  General —Section  475(1  )(C)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  675(1)(C))  is 
amended — 

(1 )  in  clause  (i)  by  striking  "and  addresses" 
and  inserting  ■■.  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers", 

(2)  in  clause  i  vii  i  by  striking  '■and^',  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (vili)  as  clause 
(ixi  and  inserting  after  clause  (vil)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"iviiii  a  record  indicating  that  the  child's 
foster  care  provider  was  advised  (where  ap- 
propriate) of  the  child's  eligibility  for  early 
and  periodic  screening,  diagnostic,  and  treat- 
ment services  under  title  XIX;  and". 

(b)  Ekkective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  case 
pian.s  established  or  reviewed  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1991 

SEC.     112.     CHILD     WELFARE     DEMONSTRA-nON 
PROJECrrS. 
Part  E  of  title  IV   of  the  .Social  Security 
Act  (42  U  S  C   470  et  seq  i  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  *ao.  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS. 

"(ai  In  General— In  order  to  grant  States 
the  flexibility  and  resources  necessary  to  de- 
velop innovative  policies  and  appropriate 
service  networks  to  preser\"e  and  strengthen 
families  with  children  at  risk  of  needing 
placement  outside  their  home,  to  reunite 
children  with  their  families  as  promiptly  as 
possible    if    an    out-of-home    placement    is 


found  to  be  necessary,  and  to  place  children 
in  adoptive  homes  or  other  permanent  ar- 
rangements, including  guardianships  and 
placements  with  relatives,  in  a  tim.eiy  fash- 
ion If  reunification  with  their  families  is  im- 
possible or  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  any 
such  child,  and  to  provide  for  the  evaluation 
of  innovative  State  programs  and  the  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  such  program.s  or,  chil- 
dren and  families,  the  Secretary  may  author- 
ize not  more  than  10  States  tc  conduct  dem- 
onstration projects,  which  m,ay  be  carried 
out  throughout  the  State  or  in  limiiied  areas 
of  the  State,  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

""(b)  Consideration  of  Applications. —The 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  applications  re- 
ceived from,  States  desiring  to  conduct  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  section. 

""(c)  Contents  of  Applications  — 
"(1)  General  rules. -Each  application  by 
a  Slate  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall— 

"(A  I  propose  a  project  designed  to- 

"■(i)  provide,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2),  preventive  services  and  assistance  to 
families  which  have  problems  that  may  lead 
to  the  removal  of  a  child  from  the  family; 

■"(ii)  promote,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3),  the  treatment  of  family  problems 
so  as  to  achieve  the  reunification  of  children 
with  their  families  as  promptly  as  possible 
after  the  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
move the  child  from,  the  family; 

"'(ill)  facilitate,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4),  the  timely  and  permanent  place- 
ment of  children  who  are  m  foster  care  or 
who  have  been  abandoned  at  or  shortly  after 
birth; 

"(iv)  develop,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (5).  community-based  family  support 
services  that  are  provided  by  trained  incllvid- 
uals  who  live  in  the  communit.v;  or 

■■(V)  address,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(6),  any  combination  of  child  welfare  services 
issues; 

■■(B)  specify  the  area  or  areas  of  the  State 
in  which  the  project  is  to  be  conducted; 

""(C)  contain  a  commitment  by  the  State— 

""(i)  to  carry  out  the  project  during  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  2  and  not  more  than  5 
consecutive  fiscal  years  beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1992;  or 

""(ii)  if  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  prop- 
erly plan  the  project  before  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1993.  to  plan  the  project  during 
fiscal  year  1993  and  carry  out  the  project 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  4  consecutive 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1994 

■■(D)  specify  the  provisions  of  part  B  and 
this  part  which,  but  for  subsection  (g)(1). 
would  prevent  the  State  from  conducting  the 
demonstration  project; 

■'(E)  identify  who  will  receive  services 
under  the  project, 

■iF)  provide  assurances  that  payments  to 
foster  families  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  an 
adequate  number  of  foster  parents,  and 

■■(Gi  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulation 

■'(2)  Projects  to  prevent  family  dissolu- 
tion—EUich  application  by  a  State  to  con- 
duct a  demonstration  project  -under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  type  described  in  paragraph 
ilHAiii'  shall  outline  the  services  and  proce- 
dures the  State  will  offer  to  prevent  family 
dissolution  whenever  possible  In  addition, 
each  such  application  by  a  State  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

■■iA)  Case  plans— a  commitment  by  the 
Stale  to  provide  each  child  with  a  case  plan. 
developed  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  consulta- 
tion with  family  mem.bers 

■iB)  Measures  to  assist  families  in  ad- 
dressing problems  that  may  lead  to  re- 
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MOVAL  FROM  THE  HOME— A  description  of  the 
measures  to  be  employed  by  the  State  to  en- 
sure that  families  are  assisted  In  addressing 
the  problems  that  may  result  In  the  removal 
of  the  child  from  the  home. 
"(C)  Measures  to  keep  parents  requiring 

DRUG    OR     ALCOHOL    TREATMENT    WITH    THEIR 

CHILDREN— A  description  of  the  measures  to 
be  employed  by  the  State  to  keep  parent* 
and  their  young  children  together,  where  ap- 
propriate, while  the  parent  participates  In 
drug  or  alcohol  treatment. 

'•(D)  Drug  and  alcohol  treatment  meas- 
ures.—a  description  of  the  measures  to  be 
employed  by  the  State  to  ensure  that  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  programs  are  made 
available  to  parents  who  are  substance  abus- 
ers. 

••(E)  Measures  to  coordinate  family  wel- 
fare FUNDING  AND  SERVICES —A  description 
of  the  measures  to  be  employed  by  the  State 
to  coordinate  the  funding  of.  and  the  services 
and  benefits  provided  by.  programs  which 
provide  services  to  families  with  children  at 
risk  of  being  placed  in  the  care  of  a  child 
welfare,  mental  health,  or  Juvenile  justice 
agency,  including  the  following  programs: 

"(1)  The  State's  child  welfare  services  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  B. 

••(11)  The  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  program  under  title  V. 

••(Hi)  The  Job  opportunities  and  basic  skills 
training  program  earned  out  pursuant  to 
section  402(a)(19)  and  part  F 

"(Iv)  Medical  assistance  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX. 

"(v)  Drug  and  other  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment programs. 

••(vl)  Mental  health  services  programs. 

••(vll)  Any  new  services  for  children  and 
families  that  the  SUte  deems  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  family  members  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(viii)  Such  other  programs  as  the  State 
deems  appropriate. 

•■(3)  Family  reunification  projects  — 
Each  application  by  a  State  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section  of 
the  type  described  in  paragraph  (1MA)(11» 
shall  Include  the  following: 

"(A)  Description  of  proposed  procedures 
TO  ASSIST  family  reunifica'hon.-  A  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  State  wUl-- 

■'(11  design  a  treatment  plan  for  addressing 
the  family  problems  that  led  to  removal  of 
the  child  from  the  home: 

•'(11)  to  the  extent  feasible.  Involve  all  fam- 
ily members  in  executing  the  plan. 

••(Ill)  coordinate  the  programs  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  address  the  problem 
that  led  to  removal  of  the  child  from  the 
home; 

'•(lv»  reunify  the  child  with  the  family  as 
soon  as  possible  (consistent  with  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  child);  and 

"(V)  Implement  improvements  In  laws  and 
procedures  so  as  to  ensure  timely  hearings 
and  decisions. 

■iB)  Reasons  why  proposed  procedures 
would  result  in  earlier  family  reunifica- 
tion—A  discussion  of  why  the  particular 
procedures  proposed  In  the  application  are 
likely  to  result  In  earlier  or  more  successful 
family  reunification  than  is  achieved  under 
the  present  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
State 

■'(4i  Permanent  placement  projects.— 
Each  application  by  a  SUte  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section  of 
the  type  described  In  paragraph  (1)(A»(1I1) 
shall  describe  how  the  State  will  improve  Its 
laws  and  administrative  procedures  so  as  to 


provide,  where  appropriate,  more  expedi- 
tious, permanent  placement  of  children  who 
are  In  foster  care,  are  boarder  babies,  were 
abandoned  at  or  shortly  after  birth,  have 
parenta  addicted  to  drugs,  or  were  abused. 

"(5)  Family  support  demonstration 
projects— Each  application  by  a  SUte  to 
conduct  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
section  of  the  type  described  in  paragraph 
(IHAKlv)  shall  include  a  description  of— 

"(A)  how  the  Sute  will  conduct  innovative 
programs  which  train  individuals  who  live  in 
a  community  to  provide  family  support  serv- 
ices to  other  families  in  the  community  with 
children  at  risk  of  being  placed  in  foster 
care,  using  services  which  are  based  on  a 
self-help  model;  and 

"(B1  how  such  programs  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  child  welfare  and  family 
support  services  available  In  the  area. 

"(6)  Projects  addressing  other  child 
WELFARE  issues.— Each  application  by  a 
Sute  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  of  the  type  described  in 
paragraph  (lKA)(v)  shall  describe  a  project 
designed  to  test  an  innovative  approach  to 
any  number  of  significant  child  welfare  serv- 
ices issues,  which  may  Include— 
••(A)  avoiding  out-of-home  placements; 
"(B)  achieving,  where  appropriate,  speedy 
reunification  of  families  from  which  It  has 
been  necessary  to  remove  a  child; 

"(C)  reducing  the  time  it  Ukes  to  perma- 
nently place  children  who  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  families  when  such  place- 
ment Is  appropriate; 

"(D)  where  appropriate,  permitting  chil- 
dren to  remain  with,  or  be  quickly  reunited 
with,  their  parents  while  their  parents  re- 
ceive treatment  for  subsunce  abuse,  and 

"(E)  identifying  risk  factors  which  would 
allow  child  welfare  agencies  to  identify  and 
offer  asslsunce  to  families  that  may  need 
protective  services. 
"(d)  administrative  Provisions.— 
"(1)  Ln  general  -Within  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section— 

••(A)  the  Secreury  shall  transmit  to  each 
Sute  a  deUiled  explanation  of  the  requlre- 
menU  for  participation  in  the  demonstration 
program  esubllshed  by  this  section; 

"(B)  any  Sute  Interested  in  conducting  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section 
shall  transmit  to  the  SecreUry  a  letter  of 
Intent  conUlning  a  lenUtive  description  of 
the  project:  and 

"(C)  the  Secreury  shall,  subject  to  para- 
graph (4).  approve  not  more  than  10  applica- 
tions which  meet  the  applicable  require- 
menu  of  subsection  (o. 

••(2)  Distribution  of  demonstrations  by 
STATE  population— The  SecreUry,  to  the 
extent  feasible  (In  view  of  the  number  of  ap- 
provable  applications  received),  shall  provide 
that  In  approving  applications  to  conduct 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section 
that^ 

■•(A)  at  least  2  and  not  more  than  4  of  such 
applications  approved  are  the  applications  of 
Sutes  with  populations  of  less  than  1.5  mil- 
lion; 

"(B)  at  least  3  and  not  more  than  5  of  such 
applications  approved  are  the  applications  of 
Sutes  with  populations  between  1.5  and  7 
million;  and 

(C)  at  least  2  and  not  more  than  4  of  such 
applications  approved  are  the  applications  of 
Sutes  with  populations  over  7  million. 

••(3)  Distribution  of  DEMONSTRA-noNS  by 
region —The  Secreury  shall  provide  that  in 
approving  applications  to  conduct  dem- 
onstration projecU  under  this  section  that 
no  more  than  4  of  such  applications  shall  be 
approved  for  any  one  geographical  region  (as 
determined  by  the  SecreUry)  of  the  country 


■•(4)  Freedom  of  states  to  select  areas 

IN  WHICH  to  C0NDU(T^  DEMONSTRATION  —The 
SecreUry  may  not,  as  a  condition  of  a[>- 
proval.  require  any  SUte  to  conduct  a 
project  under  this  section  in  any  area  of  the 
SUte  not  specified  in  the  application  there- 
for. 

"i5)  Certification  HEQUiRED-The  Sec 
reury  shall  not  approve  the  application  of  a 
Sute  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  unless  the  Sute  certifies 
that  all  cost  savings  resulting  from  the 
project  will  be  used  to  provide  child  welfare 
services  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
425(a)(1))  to  families. 

"(e)  Grants.— 

••(1)  In  general— The  SecreUry  shall 
make  granu  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section to  each  Sute  whose  application  to 
conduct  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
section  Is  approved  by  the  SecreUry.  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  contract  prepared  by  the 
SecreUry  (in  consuiution  with  the  entity  or 
entities  selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (D) 
which  specifies  the  duties  of  the  Secreury, 
the  Sute.  and  the  entity  selected  to  evalu- 
ate the  project  In  achieving  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Use  of  gra.nts.— Each  SUte  which  re- 
ceives funds  under  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  this  section  may  use  such  funds 
to  improve  the  provision  of  child  welfare, 
foster  care,  and  adoption  asslsunce  services 
In  any  manner  that  the  Sute  deems  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  ANNUAL  grants.— The  Secreury  shall 
make  grants  to  Sutes  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Sute  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section. 

"(4)  AMOUNT  OF  GRANT  TO  INCLUDE  STATE 
DEMONSTRATION  BONUS.- 

"(A)  Caixtulation  of  amount  of  grant.— 
The  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  paid  under 
paragraph  il)  to  a  SUte  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
percenuge  of  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  amounts  paid  to  the  Sute  for  fis- 
cal year  1991  pursuant  to  sections  423  and  474 
(Other  than  for  adoption  asslsunce  pay- 
menu  under  section  473  and  for  expenses  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Sute  plan  relating  to 
adoption  asslsunce); 

"(11)  the  portion  of  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  fis- 
cal year  for  payments  to  SUtes  under  part  B 
exceed  the  amounu  so  appropriated  for  fis 
cal  year  1991.  that  would  be  payable  to  the 
Sute  pursuant  to  such  part  if  the  Sute  were 
not  authorized  to  conduct  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  section;  and 

"(111)  20  percent  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  payable  to  the  Sute  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 423  if  the  sute  were  not  authorized  to 
conduct  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
section. 

"(B)  Applicable  percentage  defined  — 

"(1)  As  used  in  subparagraph  (Ai,  the  term 
•applicable  percenUK?  mcan.s.  with  respect 
to  a  sute  and  a  fiscal  year,  the  quotient  set 
forth  In  clause  ill)  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
reury after  Uklng  into  account  the  esti- 
mates made  under  sutraection  iri(2)(Bi  for  the 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  the  Sute 

"(11)  The  quotient  set  forth  in  this  clause 

"(I I  the  number  of  children  in  the  areas  In 
which  the  Sute  is  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  whom  the  Sute  would  have  made  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  under  section 
472  for  the  fiscal  year  if  the  SecreUry  had 


approved  the  Sute  plan  under  this  part  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  Sute  were  not  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  project;  divided  by 

"(III  the  toul  number  of  children  m  the 
Sute  with  respect  to  whom  the  Sute  would 
have  so  made  such  payments  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

"(5)  Notification  to  states  of  amount  of 
GRANTS— On  the  1st  day  of  each  fiscal  year 
for  which  a  Sute  is  to  be  made  a  grant  under 
paragraph  1 1 »,  the  Secreury  shall  notify  the 
Sute  of  the  amount  of  the  Rrant. 

••(6i  Grants  to  be  paid  in  equal  quar- 
terly INSTALLMENTS— The  SecreUry  shall 
pay  each  grant  under  paragraph  (li  in  equal 
quarterly  installments. 

"(7)  Supplementary  payment.- Within  3 
months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  which  estimates  are  made  under 
subsection  (f)(2)(B)  with  respect  to  a  Sute, 
the  Secreury  shall— 

"(A)  take  such  estimates  into  account  in 
determining  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  payable  to  the  Sute  under  section  474 
for  the  fiscal  year  (other  than  for  adoption 
asslsunce  payments  under  section  473  and 
for  expenses  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  the  State 
plan  relating  to  adoption  asslsunce  i  if  the 
SecreUry  had  approved  the  Sute  plan  under 
this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  SUte 
were  not  authorized  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section;  and 

"(B)  i)ay  the  Sute  the  amount  (if  any)  by 
which— 

••(1)  the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A);  exceeds 

••(li)  the  amount  paid  to  the  Sute  pursu- 
ant to  section  474  for  fiscal  year  1991  (other 
than  for  adoption  assisunce  payments  under 
section  473  and  for  expenses  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sute  plan  relating  to  adoption 
asslsunce). 

"(f)  Evaluation  of  Demonstration 
Projects.— 

"(1)  Selection  of  evaluating  EN-mr.— 
The  Secreury  shall— 

••(A)  publish  in  the  Commerce  Daily  a  re- 
quest for  applications  from  entities  that  are 
capable  of,  and  interested  in  performing  the 
functions  described  in  paragraph  (2i;  and 

"(B)  in  time  for  such  an  entity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  contracts  under 
subsection  (e)(1),  enter  into  a  contract  with 
1  or  more  entities  to  perform  such  functions. 

"(2)  Functions  of  evaluatlng  entity.— 
The  functions  of  the  entity  or  entitles  se- 
lected by  the  SecreUry  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  are — 

"(A)  to  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  States 
In  devising  a  deUiled  plan  for  the  evaluation 
of  demonstration  projects  conducted  under 
this  section; 

"(Bi  within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  to  submiit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
reury, with  respect  to  each  such  project, 
that  estimates  in  accordance  with  the  dau 
collection  provisions  of  the  contract  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)(l  >— 

"(i)  the  number  of  children  in  the  areas  in 
which  the  Sute  is  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  whom  the  Sute  would  have  made  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  under  section 
472  for  the  fiscal  year  if  the  Secreury  had 
approved  the  State  plan  under  this  part  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  Sute  were  not  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  project;  and 

••(ill  the  average  length  of  time  for  which 
such  payments  would  have  been  so  made 
with  respect  to  such  children; 

'•(Ci  prepare  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3),   and   submit   to   the   Secreury.   with   re- 


spect to  each  such  project,  interim  reports 
that  evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
project;  and 

"iDi  prepare  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3),  and  submit  to  the  Secreury,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  project,  a  final  report 
that— 

"(1)  describes  in  detail,  and  documents,  the 
ways  in  which  the  project  has  changed  the 
provision  of  preventive  services,  reunifica- 
tion services,  adoption  assisunce  services, 
and  other  related  child  welfare  and  foster 
care  services  in  the  Sute;  and 

••(ii )  evaluates  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
project. 

'■(3i  Evaluation  requirements— In  evalu- 
ating a  demonstration  project  conducted  by 
a  Sute  under  this  section,  the  entity  or  en- 
tities selected  by  the  Secreury  to  perform 
the  evaluation  shall— 

"(A)  collect  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  analyze  the  impact  of  the 
project  on— 

"(i)  foster  care  placement  rates; 

"(il)  child  development  and  behavior  (in- 
cluding academic  performance,  intellectual 
development,  and  health);  and 

"(ill)  family  relationships; 

"(B)  collect  such  other  information  on  out- 
comes as  the  Secreury  or  the  Sute  deems 
appropriate;  and 

"(C)  use  currently  accepuble  scientific 
methods. 

"(4i  Dlty  of  states  to  provide  informa- 
tion—Each  Sute  which  conducts  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  shall 
provide  the  entity  or  entities  selected  by  the 
Secreury  to  evaluate  the  project  with  such 
information  with  respect  to  the  project  and 
the  Sute  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
part  B  and  this  part  as  the  entity  or  entities 
may  request  under  the  contract  described  in 
subsection  (eid)  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
reury. the  entity,  and  the  Sute. 

"(5)  Costs  of  evaluations.— The  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  costs  incurred  during  each  fis- 
cal year  by  any  Sute  in  assisting  the  eval- 
uation of  the  demonstration  project  con- 
ducted by  the  Sute  under  this  section,  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  exceed  the 
amount  (estimated  by  the  SecreUry  i  that 
the  Sute  would  have  expended  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  comply  with  the  dau  reporting 
requirements  of  part  B  and  this  part  if  the 
Secreury  had  approved  the  Sute  plans 
under  such  parts  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
Sute  were  not  authorized  to  conduct  the 
project. 

"(g)  Applicability  of  Part  B  and  Other 
Sections  of  This  Part  —During  the  period 
in  which  a  Sute  is  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section— 

"(1)  part  B  (Other  than  section  427 >  and  the 
other  provisions  of  this  part  (other  than  sec- 
tion 471(a)(li  requiring  the  State  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  adoption  assisunce  in  accordance 
with  section  473.  paragraphs  (8).  (12).  (13). 
(15).  and  (16)  of  section  471(a).  sections  473. 
474  (as  it  relates  to  adoption  assisunce 
under  section  473 1,  and  section  479)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Sute;  and 

"(2)  the  Sute  shall,  for  purposes  of  section 
402(a)(20i.  be  deemed  to  have  m  effect  a  Sute 
plan  approved  under  this  part. 

•ihi  PROHiBi-noN  Against  Impairme.vt  of 
Entitlement  to  Foster  Care  Benefits —A 
Sute  may  not  carry  out  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  section  m  a  manner  which 
impairs  the  entitlement  of  any  qualified 
child  to  foster  care  benefits  under  a  Sute 
plan  approved  under  this  part  ' 


TITLE  n— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  COM- 
PREHENSrVE    SUBSTANCE   ABUSE   PRO- 
GRAMS   FOR    PREGNANT    WOMEN    AND 
CARETAKER  PARENTS  WITH  CHILDREN 
-SEC.    201     COMPREHENSIVE    SL^BSTANCE   ABUSE 
treatment  programs  for  PREG- 
NANT WOMEN  AST)  CARETAKER  PAR- 
ENTS. 
(a)  In  General— Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  by  section 
101  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Payments  to  states  for  certain  .services 
furnished     under     comprehensive     sub- 
stance ABUSE  treatment  PROGRAMS 
"Sec.  430,  (a  I  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Sutes  tc>  esublish  comprehensive  programs 
of  subsunce    abuse    treatment    for    cerum 
low-mcom.e  pregnant  women,  careuker  par- 
ents, and  their  children,  there  are  author.zed 
to   be    appropriated    for    each    of   the    fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(b)(li  Subject  to  paragraphs  i2  and  (3). 
the  SecreUry  shall  pay  to  each  Sute  for 
each  quarter,  from  the  sums  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a),  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  medical  assisunce  percenuge  (as 
defined  in  section  1905(b))  of  the  toul 
amount  expended  by  the  Sute  for  that  quar- 
ter in  planning,  developing,  and  administer- 
ing a  qualified  comprehensive  subsunce 
abuse  treatment  program,  and  ir.  providing 
non-medica;  subsunce  abuse  treatment  sup- 
port services  for  qualified  individuals  under 
such  program 

■■i2i  The  tou;  amount  paid  to  a  Sute 
under  paragraph  ( 1 1  for  a  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  Sute's  allotment  under  para- 
graph (3 1  for  the  fiscal  year:  and 

iBi  any  unexpended  portion  of  the  Sute's 
allotment  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

■'(3)(A)  TTie  amount  allotted  to  a  Sute 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
be  determined  in  the  manner  specified  in  sec- 
tion 421(a).  except  that  the  toul  amount  al- 
lotted to  all  Sutes  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  exceed  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
calyears  1992  and  1993,  $100,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  and  $125,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1996. 

■'(Bi  The  amount  allotted  to  a  Sute  under 
this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

■■i4:  Payments  to  a  Sute  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  specified  in 
section  423(bi. 

"(Ci  As  a  condition  of  receiving  payment 
under  subsection  ibid)  for  a  fiscal  year,  a 
Sute  shall  provide  to  the  Secreury  (in  such 
form  as  the  Secreury  may  prescribe)  written 
assurances  that  the  toul  amount  of  funds 
expended  by  the  Sute  land  any  political  sub- 
division thereof)  from  non-Federal  sources 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing non-medica!  subsunce  abuse  treatment 
support  services  for  the  fiscal  year  will  not 
be  less  than  the  toul  amount  expended  for 
such  services  from,  such  sources  for  the  im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  year 

"id)  The  Secreury  shall  require  each  SUte 
receiving  payments  under  subsection  (bxH 
to  report  (in  such  manner  and  form  and  at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate!  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  the  Secreury  and  the 
Congress  to  evaluate  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  comprehensive  subsunce  abuse 
treatment  services  under  this  section  Such 
information  shall  include  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals fttirticlpating  in  such  program  in 
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the  State,  any  limits  Imposed  by  the  SUte 
on  the  number  of  Individuals  who  may  enroll 
In  the  program,  and  the  number  of  Individ- 
uals on  any  waiting  list  maintained  by  the 
State  for  participation  In  the  program 

"le)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(I)  The  term  non-medical  substance 
abuse  treatment  support  services'  means-- 

■•(A)  home  visitation  services,  nutritional 
services,  child  care,  and  parenting  education; 

"(B)  substance  abuse  prevention  and  fol- 
low-up services  (to  the  extent  such  services 
are  not  furnished  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIXi;  and 

•'(C)  any  other  services  (such  as  room  and 
board  at  a  residential  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment facility  for  a  qualified  individual  and. 
where  appropriate,  the  Individual's  child) 
that  are  determined  by  the  State  (In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary)  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  support  the  participation  of  a  qualified  in- 
dividual in  a  qualified  comprehensive  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  program. 

■•(2)  The  term  qualified  Individual'  means 
an  individual  who  la— 

■•(A)  a  pregnant  woman  or  caretalcer  par- 
ent who  is  eligible  for  medical  asslsUnco 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX, 
(B)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  any  other 
pregnant  woman  or  careUker  parent  whose 
income  does  not  exceed  an  amount  specined 
by  the  State;  and 

'•(C)  where  appropriate,  the  children  of  an 
Individual   specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 

(B). 

••(3)  The  term  qualified  comprehensive 
substance  abuse  treatment  program'  means  a 
program,  established  by  a  Slate,  that^ 

••(Ai  makes  available  to  qualified  individ- 
uals (either  directly  or  under  arrangements 
with  others)  at  least  the  following  services 

•■(1)  substance  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  follow  up  services  (on  an  out- 
patient basis  and.  at  the  option  of  the  State, 
In  a  residential  facility); 

"(11)  prenatal,  gynecological,  and  pediatric 
medical  services; 

••(111)  transportation;  and 

'•(Iv)  non-medical  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment support  services; 

"(B)  provides  for  appropriate  coordination 
of  substance  abuse  treatment-related  medi- 
cal services  furnished  to  individuals  under 
the  program  (under  title  V  or  XIX)  and  non- 
medical substance  abuse  support  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

••(C)  Is  administered  by  an  agency  (or  agen- 
cies) designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State" 

■■(4)  The  term  'caretaker  parent'  means  a 
parent  who  personally  provides  (or  expects 
to  providei  care  for  a  child". 

(b)  Exception  to  IMD  Exclusion.— Section 
1905(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (22)(B)  by  inserting 
"(other  than  care  and  services  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  participating  in  a  qualified 
comprehensive  substance  abuse  treatment 
program  under  section  430  and  who  would  be 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  this 
title  but  for  the  application  of  this  subpara- 
graph)" after  "institution  for  mental  dis- 
eases'',  and 

(2)  by  adding  ai  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  st'nT^'nce  "Nothing  in  the  parenthet- 
ical (>xprt>!«<inn  set  forth  in  paragraph  i22)(B) 
may  be  construed  as  authorizing  payment 
for  r<x>m  and  btiard 

Id  Waivkh  AiTHOHrTY  — The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  waive  the 
requlremenu  of  section  1902(a)(li  of  the  So- 
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cial  Security  (relating  to  statewidenessi  and 
section  19O2(a)(10)(B)  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
the  amount,  duration,  and  scope  of  benefits) 
to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  waiver  of  such  requirements  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  enable  a  SUte  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  subsunee  abuse  treat- 
ment program  described  In  section  430  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section 

TITLE  ni-»'ROVISIONS  RKIj\TING  TO 

(  HIl.I)  HK-.-Vl.TH 

SEC     301     OITIONAI.    (  ()VKKA(.K    OK    (  HIIJJREN 

WITH    IN< OMK    HKlOW    IHS    I'K.Rt'EVT 

OK  T\\¥.  l-OVKK'n  I.KVU. 

(a)  Flexibility  o.n  i.Nco.vt  limit. -bection 
1902  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  4601(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  is  amended- 

(1)  In  subclauses  (VI)  and  CVlI)  of  sub- 
section (a)(10)(AHi),  by  Inserting  '•mini- 
mum" before  •'income  level  ", 

(2)  in  subsection  (1)(2)(B),  by  striking  "133 
percent  "  and  inserting  "a  percentage  (estab- 
lished by  the  State,  which  is  not  less  than 
133  percent  and  not  more  than  185  percent)"; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (1m21(C),  by  striking  "100 
percent"  and  inserting  '•a  percentage  (estab- 
lished by  the  State,  which  Is  not  less  than 
100  percent  and  not  more  than  185  percent) " 

(b)  Flexibility  on  age.— Section  1902(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended— 

( 1 1  in  paragraph  ( 1  >— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  "  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C), 

(B)  by  inserting  'and'^  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D),  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(Ej  at  the  option  of  the  State,  children 
born  before  October  1,  1983,  who  have  at- 
Ulned  6  years  of  age  but  have  not  attained  19 
years  of  age  or  a  lesser  age  as  selected  by  the 
State:  and 

(2 1  in  paragraph  (2)(C)  by  striking  "sub- 
paragraph (D)  "  and  Inserting  'subparagraph 
(D)  or  (E)". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on  or  after 
Januarv  1    1!»92 

SEC.   3oa.   opTiosAi.  covi:ra<.f   koh   k<)stk:r 

CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  GENEKAL.-Section  1902(a)(10)(A)(li) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a)(10)(A)(ll))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subclause 
(X), 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (XI)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause 

"(XII)  who  are  described  in  subclause  (IX) 
and  subsection  (z):". 

(b)  Description  of  Children  in  Foster 
Homes,  Group  Homes,  or  Private  Lvstitu- 
tions— Section  1902  of  such  Act  (42  US  C 
1396a),  as  amended  by  sections  46(M(a). 
4701(b),  4713(ai.  4724(ai,  4751(a),  4752(a),  and 
4756(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

••(z)  Individuals  described  in  this  sub- 
section are  children  who  have  been  placed  in 
foster  care,  including  children  placed  under 
the  auspices  of  a  public  child  welfare  agency, 
children  placed  by  a  private  agency  under 
contract  to  a  public  agency,  and  children 
placed  by  a  licensed  private  child  welfare 
agency.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  become 


effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1.  1992 

sec.  303  modification  of  a.s.set  test  for 
pregnant  women 

(a)  In  general  -Section  1902(1x3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U  S  C  1396a(l)(3))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B)  the  following; 
••(except  that,  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph, there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  term 

resources',  without  regard  to  the  value 
thereof,  any  automobile,  household  goods, 
personal  effects,  burial  spaces,  and  Insurance 
pollciesi". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— (D  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  eligibility  for  medical 
assistance  on  or  after  January  1.  1992. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
SUte  legislation  (other  than  legislation  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  funds)  in  order  for 
the  plan  to  meet  the  additional  requirements 
imposed  by  the  amendmenu  made  by  this 
section,  the  Sute  plan  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  falling  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure 
to  meet  these  additional  requirements  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  SUte  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in  the 
case  of  a  Sute  that  has  a  2-year  legislative 
session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature 

SEC.    304.   CONTINfUOUS    ELll.lBIl  ITY    KoK    (  KK 
TAIN  CHILDREN. 

(a)  In  general —Section  1902(e)  of  such 
Act  (42  US  C.  1396a(e))  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 4402(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 
"(12)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  not 
atulned  6  years  of  age  and  who  is  deter- 
mined eligible  for  medical  asslsunce  under 
this  title  (Other  than  a  child  eligible  for  such 
assistance  because  such  child  Is  receiving  aid 
under  part  A  or  E  of  title  IV  or  under  title 
XVI).  such  child  shall  remain  eligible  for 
medical  asslsunce  under  this  title  after  each 
determination  of  eligibility  for  a  period  of  6 
months  and  no  redetermination  of  such 
child's  eligibility  shall  Uke  place  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months  from  the  determination  of 
eligibility  of  such  child,  regardless  of  any 
change  in  income  or  resources  of  the  family 
of  which  such  child  Is  a  member. 

•■(B)  With  respect  to  a  child  who  has  not 
atulned  19  years  of  age  and  who  Is  receiving 
aid  under  part  A  or  E  of  title  IV  or  under 
title  XVI  and  who  is  determined  to  be  no 
longer  eligible  for  such  aid,  the  SUte  may 
not  discontinue  medical  asslsunce  under 
this  title  for  such  child  until  the  Sute  has 
determined  that  such  child  is  not  eligible  for 
medical  asslsunce  under  this  title  on  a  basts 
other  than  the  receipt  of  aid  under  such 
paru  or  title" 

(bi  Effective  Date.— (D  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  eligibility  determina- 
tions for  medical  asslsunce  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary I.  1992 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Sute  plan  for  medical 
asslsunce  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secreury  of  Health 
and    Human    Services    determines    requires 


Sute  legislation  i other  than  legislation  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  fundsi  in  order  for 
the  plan  to  meet  "he  additional  requirements 
imposed  by  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section,  the  Sute  plan  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure 
to  meet  these  additional  requirements  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  i^entence.  in  the 
case  of  a  Sute  that  has  a  2-year  legislative 
session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  ."ies.sion  of 
the  Sute  legislature 

SEC.  305  SECTION  ZOWbi  STATE.S  PROHIBITED 
FROM  DENYINC;  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  CHILDREN  18  YEARS  OF 
A(;E  OR  YOLTsiGER  RECEPVING  BENE- 
FITS UNDER  SSI. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Section  I902(ri  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(f))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'and  section  1619(b)(3),"  and 
inserting  •'.  section  1619(b)(3)  and  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,"; 

(2)  by  striking  "(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•(A)  "; 

(3)  by  striking  "(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••(B)"; 

(4)  by  inserting  '•(1)"  after  "(D";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  NotwithsUnding  any  other  provision 
of  paragraph  (1),  a  SUte  shall  provide  medi- 
cal asslsunce  to  any  individual  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  and  receiving  benefiu  under  title  XVI 
and  who  has  not  atulned  the  age  of  18 
years." 

(b)  EFFE(rriVE  Date  — (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  eligibility  determina- 
tions for  medical  asslsunce  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1992. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Sute  plan  for  medical 
asslsunce  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
Sute  legislation  (other  than  legislation  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  funds)  in  order  for 
the  plan  to  meet  the  additional  requirements 
imposed  by  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section,  the  Sute  plan  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure 
to  meet  these  additional  requirements  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  Sute  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in  the 
case  of  a  Sute  that  has  a  2-year  legislative 
session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session  of 
the  StAt-e  legislature 

SEC.  306  OPnONAL  STATE  CO\'ERAGE  OF  HOME 
OR  COMMUNITY-BASED  SERVICES 
TO  CERTAIN  CHILDREN. 

(a)  State  Ohtkjn  Pkcixidkij  -Section 
1905ia)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  i42  U.S  C. 
I396d(an,  as  amended  by  sections  4711(a)  and 
4712(ai  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (211. 

i2i  by  redesignating  paragraph  (22)  as  para- 
graph (25i; 

i3i  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (24:  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(4>  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (23)  and 
(24)  as  paragraphs  (22)  and  (23).  respectively. 


and    transferring    and    inserting    such    para- 
graphs between  paragraphs  i21i  and  (25i.  and 

(5'  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (23'  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

••(24)  home  or  community-based  services 
(as  described  m  section  1915(c)(1))  for 
children— 

••(A)  who  have  not  atuined  the  age  of  19 
years;  and 

"(B)(i)  who  have  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome,  or 

"(ii)  who  are  medically  dependent  on  a 
ventilator  for  life  support,  and". 

(b)  Effective  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  January  1.  1992. 

SEC.  307.  OPnONAL  STATE  COVERAGE  OF  HOME 
MSrrOR  SERMCES. 

(a  I  State  OfTioN  Provided.— Section 
1905(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396d(a)).  as  amended  by  sections  4711(a)  and 
4712(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990.  and  section  306  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1 )  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(24); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (25)  as  para- 
graph (26);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (24)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"•(25)  home  visitor  services  as  prescribed  by 
a  physician  and  furnished  by  a  registered 
nurse  to  infants  during  their  first  6  months 
of  life  who  have  medical  conditions  which  re- 
quire treatment  with  life  susuining  medica- 
tions or  equipment  or  technologically  as- 
sisted feeding:  and". 

(b)    Effective    Date.— TTie    amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  services  furnished  on  or 
after  .January  I.  1992, 
SEC.  30H.  HOSPITAL  PAYMENTS. 

(ai  I.N  Ge.neral— Section  1902(s)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(s)).  as 
added  by  section  4604(ai  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.iiis  amend- 
ed by  striking  "6"  and  by  inserting  "'19"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1  > 

(b)  Effective  D.ate.-(I)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  payments  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  calendar  quarters 
beginning  on  or  aft«r  January  1.  1992. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Sute  plan  for  medical 
asslsunce  under  title  XLX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secreury  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
Sute  legislation  (other  than  legislation  au- 
thorizing or  appropriating  funds;  m  order  for 
the  plan  to  meet  the  additional  requirements 
imposed  by  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section,  the  Sute  plan  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  such  title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure 
to  meet  these  additional  requirements  before 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
For  purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legislative 
session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  regular  session  of 
the  Sute  legislature 

SEC  308.  USE  OF  MOST  RECENT  DATA  IN  CAL- 
CLTJVnON  OF  FEDERAL  MATCHING 
PERCENTAGE. 

(ai  I-N  General. -Section  1101(a)(8)(B)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1301(a)(8)(B  1 :  IS  amended — 

(li  by  striking  "between  October  1  and  No- 
vem.ber  30"  and  inserting  '•between  April  1 
and  May  31";  and 


(2)  by  striking  "promulgation  P-^ovided" 
and  all  that  follows,  and  inserting  •promul- 
gation The  Secreury  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  m  October  of  each  year  & 
preliminary  estimate  for  each  Sute  of  the 
Federal  percenUge  that  will  become  effec- 
tive m  the  following  October.". 

(b>  Effective  Date  and  TRANsmoN. — (1) 
Except  as  provided  m  paragraph  (2),  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  la)  shall 
apply  to  payments  for  quarters  beginning  on 
or  after  October  :,  1992. 

(2)  In  July  1991  the  Secreury  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  prom.ulgate  the  Fed- 
eral percenUge  m  accordance  with  section 
n01(a)i8>iB:  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  using  the  most 
recent  dau  that  was  available  as  of  May  31, 
1991.  with  respect  to  the  3  most  recent  cal- 
endar years.  For  quarters  beginning  on  April 
1.  1992.  and  on  July  1.  1992.  the  Federal  per- 
centage for  each  Sute  shall  be  the  higher  of 
the  Federal  percentage  that  became  effective 
on  October  1.  1991.  or  the  Federal  percentage 
calculated  "jnder.  this  paragraph 

SEC.  310.  EXTENSION  OF  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 
WAIVERS  FOR  SERVICES  RELATED 
TO  PREG.NANCY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1915(b)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396n(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  matter  at  the 
end  the  following  "A  waiver  under  this  sub- 
section for  services  related  to  pregnancy 
shall  be  for  an  initial  term  of  3  years  and. 
upon  request  of  a  Sute.  shall  be  extended  for 
additional  5-year  periods  unless  the  Sec- 
reury. within  90  days  after  the  date  of  its 
submission  to  the  Secreury.  either  denies 
such  request  in  writing  or  informs  the  Sute 
agency  in  writing  with  respect  to  any  addi- 
tional information  which  is  needed  in  order 
to  make  a  final  determination  with  respect 
to  the  request  After  the  date  the  Secreury 
receives  such  additional  information,  the  re- 
quest shall  be  deemed  granted  unless  the 
Secreury.  within  90  days  of  such  date,  de- 
nies such  request   ■ 

(bi  Conforming  .'vmendment  —Section 
1915(h>  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396n(h))  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c)"  and  in- 
serting "subsection  (bi.  (c)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  lai  and  ib)  shall  become 
effective  with  respect  to  waivers  granted  on 
or  after  January  1.  1992, 

SEC.  311.  LIMIT  ON  NUTMBER  OF  LNDrVTDUALS  AI, 
LOWED  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  HOME 
AND  COMMTjNTry-BASED  PROGRAMS 
LTs-DER  WAA-ERS  INCREASED 

(a)  In  General,— Section  !915(C)(:0)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  i42  U  S  C  1396n(c)(10))  is 
amended  by  striking  200'  and  inserting 
■'500". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  waivers  granted  or  re- 
newed under  section  1915(c;  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  on  or  aft*r  January  :,  1992 

SEC.  312.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
SECRETARY. 

(a)  Definition   of   Medically   High   Risk 

F*REGNANCY  AND  CHILDREN  TO  BE  DEVEL- 
OPED.—(li  The  Secreury  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secreury  "  shall  in  con- 
sulution  with  appropriate  professional 
health  care  related  groups  develop  defini- 
tions of  medically  high  nsk  pregnancy  and 
children  at  a  high  risk  of  miedical  problems. 
In  developing  such  definitions,  the  Secreury 
shall  consider,  among  other  factors,  low 
birthweight  and  placement  m  foster  care 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  the  definitions  developed  under  paragraph 
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(1)  alnnK  with  such  further  information  or 
commpnta  a.s  the  Secretary  may  deem  rel- 
evant not  lat«!r  than  March  1,  1992. 

<bi  DKFlNITKiN  OK  MEDICALLY   UNINSURABLE 

Children  To  Be  Developed— di  The  Sec- 
retary shall  In  consultation  with  appropriate 
professional  health  care  srroups  and  health 
insurers  develop  alternative  definitions  of 
medically  uninsurable  children. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congrrese 
on  the  definitions  developed  under  paragraph 
(1)  along  with  such  further  information  or 
comments  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  rel- 
evant not  later  than  March  1.  1992. 

ic)  Model  Health  BENEtrr  Pacicage  for 
Pregnant  Women  and  Children  To  Be  De- 
veloped—d  >  The  Secretary  shall  In  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  professional 
health  care  groups  and  consumers  develop  a 
model  health  benefit  package  for  pregnant 
women  and  children  through  age  18  The 
package  developed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
Include — 

(A)  coverage  for  appropriately  timed  pri- 
mary care  visits  (including  visits  for  pre- 
natal care.  Immunizations,  screening,  and 
foUowup  treatment  of  health  problems);  and 

(B)  protection  against  catastrophic  ex- 
penses for  Inpatient  hospital  care. 

(2)  In  developing  the  model  health  benefit 
package  for  pregnant  women  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
whether  substance  abuse  treatment  (where 
appropriate)  should  be  Included  In  the  bene- 
fit package. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  the  health  benefit  package  developed 
under  paragraph  (1)  along  with  such  further 
Information  or  comments  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  relevant  not  later  than  March  1. 
1992 

SEC.    313.    REPt)KTlN(,    Hl^yl  IK»:MI!:NTS    LINDER 
TITU!  V. 

(a)  Ln  General  —Section  506(a)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  i42  US  C  706(a)(2)).  as 
amended  by  section  6504  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  a  new  subparagraph 

"(F)  Information  on— 

"(1)  the  number  of  treatment  slots  avail- 
able for  substance  abuse  treatment  for  preg- 
nant women. 

■■(11)  the  number  of  pregnant  women  who 
received  substance  abuse  treatment;  and 

■'(Hi)  if  the  State  maintains  a  waiting  list 
for  such  services,  the  number  of  pregnant 
women  who  were  placed  on  a  waiting  list 
(and  the  length  of  time  they  remained  on  the 
waiting  list)  to  receive  substance  abuse 
treatment  services.". 

(b)  Report  by  the  Secretary —Section 
S06(a)(3)(D)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  706(aK3)(Du.  as  amended  by  section 
6804(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1989.  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  and  (Ei"  and  inserting  '  (E) 
and  (F)"  In  the  matter  preceding  clause  (I); 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(111);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (HI)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(Iv)  information  (In  the  case  of  subclauses 
(I)  and  (II).  by  racial  and  ethnic  group)  on  — 

■'(I)  the  number  of  treatment  slots  avail- 
able for  substance  abuse  treatment  for  preg- 
nant women. 

"(U)  the  number  of  pregnant  women  who 
received  substance  abuse  treatment:  and 

■■(III)  If  the  .StAte  maintains  a  waiting  list 
for  such  services,  the  number  of  pregnant 
women  who  were  placed  on  a  waiting  list 
(and  the  length  of  time  they  remained  on  the 
waiting  list)  to  receive  substance  abuse 
treatment  services;  and" 


(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date -The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  annual  reports  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1993 
SEC.  314.  COMMISSION  ON  CHILDHOOD  DI.SABII. 
ITY. 

(a)  ESTABLlftHMENT    OF     COMMISSION— The 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Secretary")  shall  appoint  a  Commission  on 
the  Evaluation  of  Disability  In  Children 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■'Commission"). 

(b)  APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  15  members  to  the 
Commission,  including— 

(Ai  recognized  experts  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, whose  work  involves— 

il)  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  disabil- 
ity In  children. 

(11)  the  study  of  congenital,  genetic,  or 
perinatal  disorders  in  children,  or 

(Hi)  the  measurement  of  developmental 
milestones  and  developmental  deficits  In 
children;  and 

(B)  recognized  experts  in  the  fields  of— 

(1)  psychology. 

(ii)  education  and  rehabilitation, 

(ill)  law.  or 

(Iv)  the  administration  of  disability  pro- 
grams, and 

(V)  other  fields  of  expertise  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate 

(2)  Members  shall  be  appointed  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments to  competitive  service. 

(3)  Members  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  serve  for  a  term  equivalent  to 
the  duration  of  the  Commission 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  member 
of  the  Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  a  term  equivalent  to  the 
duration  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.— <1)  Serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Commission  by  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  otherwise  a  Federal  em- 
ployee shall  not  be  considered  service  in  an 
appointive  or  elective  position  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  any  provi- 
sion of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  a  full-time  Federal  employee  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
for  each  day  (including  travel  time)  the 
members  attends  meetings  or  otherwise  per- 
forms the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  on  the  business  of  the 
Commission,  each  member  who  Is  not  a  full- 
time  Federal  employee  may  be  allowed  trav- 
el expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service 

(d)  ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMISSION —The  Com- 
mission may  engage  such  technical  assist- 
ance from  individuals  skilled  In  medical  and 
other  aspects  of  childhood  disability  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commission.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  secretar- 
ial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  as  the 
Commission  may  require  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Study  by  the  Commission— (1)  The 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  'dis- 
ability "  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 


rity Act  (42  use.  1382  et  seq  )  as  it  applies 
to  determining  whether  a  child  under  the  age 
of  18  is  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  such 
title  XVI.  including  the  appropriateness  of 
the  application  of  such  term  for  such  pur- 
pose, and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  using  any  alternative  definition  of  disabil- 
ity in  determining  whether  a  child  under  a«e 
18  Is  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  titles 
XVI  or  XIX. 

(2 1  The  study  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  Include  Issues  of— 

(A)  recommendations  for  revision  of  the 
Childhood  Listing  of  Impairments  under  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  Pan  B  of  Appen- 
dix I  to  Subpart  P.  20  CFR  404; 

(B)  the  validity  of  a  presumption  of  dis- 
ability for  children  under  age  4  with  a  ge- 
netic, congenital,  or  perinatal  disorder; 

(C)  whether  the  need  by  families  for  assist- 
ance in  meeting  high  costs  of  medical  care 
for  children  with  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ments might  appropriately  be  met  through 
expansion  of  Federal  health  assistance  pro- 
grams (Including  Medical  Assistance  under 
title  XIX  of  this  Act);  and 

(D)  such  other  Issues  that  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate 

(fi  Report— Not  later  than  September  1. 
1993.  the  Commission  shall  prepare  a  report 
and  submit  such  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  the 
Senate  which  shall  summarize  the  results  of 
the  study  described  in  subsection  (e)  and  in- 
clude any  recommendations  that  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(g)  Termination  of  Commission.— The 
Commission  shall  terminate  on  September 
30.  1993 

TITLK  IV— PROVISIONS  RKlJVTIN(i  TO 
AIK)PT10N  KXPK.NSK  DKDICTION 

SEC.  ♦01    AIKd-TION  EXPKNSE  DKDl CTION. 

(a)  In  General  —Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  221 
as  section  222  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
221  the  following  new  section 

-SEC.  221.  SPEClAl    NEEDS  ADOPTION  EXPENSES 

DEDl  CTION. 

■■(a)  Aluiwa.mk  uf  Deduction —In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  adoption  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  individual  for  such 
taxable  year. 

■•(b)  Limitations — 

•(1)  Maximum  dollar  amount —The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  adoption  expenses  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  a  child  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000 

"(2)  Denial  of  double  benefit.— 

"(A)  Ln  general— No  deduction  shall  be 
allowable  under  subsection  (ai  for  any  ex- 
pense for  which  a  deduction  or  credit  is  al- 
lowable under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter 

■•(Bi  Reimbursements —If  a  taxpayer  is  re- 
imbursed for  any  qualified  adoption  expenses 
for  which  a  deduction  was  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount  of  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  Includable  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  taxpayer  in  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  reimbursement  was  received 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(I)  Qualified  adoption  expenses— The 
term  'qualified  adoption  expenses'  means 
reasonable  and  necessary  adoption  fees, 
court  costs,  attorney's  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses which — 


"(A)  are  directly  related  to  the  legal  adop- 
tion of  a  child  with  special  needs  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

•■iB)  are  not  incurred  in  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law.  and 

•■(Ci  are  of  a  type  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment under  the  adoption  assistance  program 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

"(2)  CHILD  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS.— The  term 
•child  with  special  needs'  means  any  child 
determined  by  the  State  to  be  a  child  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
473(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

CHILD  Welfare  and  Preve.ntion  Services 
Act— Summary  Description 

CHILD  WELFARE'FOSTER  CARE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Innovative  Services  to  Strengthen  Fami- 
lies.—Federal  matching  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided under  title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security 
act  to  enable  States  to  develop  and  expand 
innovative  programs  of  serx'ices  to  strength- 
en families,  thereby  avoiding  family  disrup- 
tion and  placement  in  foster  care.  States  will 
be  entitled  to  their  share  of  $150  million  in 
FY92,  $300  million  in  FV93.  and  $400  million 
In  FY94.  FY95.  and  FV96  Funds  will  be  allot- 
ted on  the  same  basis  as  under  the  current 
child  welfare  program  (reflecting  the  size  of 
the  State's  population  under  age  21  and  per 
capita  income).  Matching  will  be  at  the  Med- 
icaid rate  (varying  from  50  to  83  percent,  de- 
pending on  State  per  capita  income). 

Funds  may  be  used  for  the  following  serv- 
ices: Intensive  family  preservation,  reunifi- 
cation, and  foUowup  ser%'ices  designed  to  en- 
able children  to  remain  or  be  reunited  with 
their  families;  respite  care  for  families  with 
a  child  who  has  a  medical  condition,  or  phys- 
ical, mental,  or  emotional  handicap  that  re- 
quires special  assistance;  and  family  support 
ser%ices  to  strengthen  family  functioning, 
including  services  to  help  parents  improve 
their  parenting  skills  Federal  funds  will 
also  be  provided  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  new  services. 

Measures  to  Improve  Coordination  of  Serv- 
ices—Up to  15  States  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
duct 3-year  pilot  projects  to  improve  the  co- 
ordination of  the  delivery  of  services  for 
families  and  children  Federal  matching  for 
each  project  cannot  exceed  $3  million  a  year 
.Applications  for  projects  must  be  submitted 
by  the  Governor  States  conducting  projects 
must  conduct  an  evaluation  and  report  the 
results  to  the  Secretary. 

In  addition,  the  Secretaries  of  HHS.  Agri- 
culture, and  Education,  and  the  .Attorney 
General,  will  be  required  to  review  Depart- 
mental policies  tci  determine  what  changes 
in  regulations  and  procedures  can  be  made 
without  legislative  changes  to  improve  co- 
ordination of  services  at  the  Federal.  State. 
and  local  levels.  They  must  issue  a  joint  re- 
port including  recommendations  for  both 
legislative  and  nonlegislative  changes  by 
July  1.  1992. 

Independent  Living.— The  independent  liv- 
ing program,  designed  to  assist  foster  care 
youth  in  making  the  transition  from  foster 
care  to  independent  living,  will  be  modified 
to  allow  youths  in  independent  living  pro- 
grams to  accumulate  assets  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  establish  their  own  households 

Provisions  to  Facilitate  Adoption— The 
bill  Includes  three  provisions  aimed  at  facili- 
tating adoption: 

1 1 1  In  conducting  a  periodic  case  review  of 
a  child  who  Is  legally  free  for  adoption,  a 
court  tor  administrative  review i  must  deter- 
mine ard  document  for  the  child  the  specific 
steps  being  taken  by  the  State  child  welfare 
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agency  to  find  an  adoptive  family  for  the 
child,  or  must  make  a  finding  that  adoption 
placement  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
child, 

(2)  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended 
to  provide  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $3,000  to 
help  families  with  the  one-time  costs  of 
adopting  a  disabled  or  other  "special  needs" 
child. 

(3)  States  will  be  allowed  to  claim  Federal 
matching  (title  IV-Ei  in  the  case  of  a  child 
who  has  previously  been  determined  to  be  el- 
igible for  adoption  assistance  payments 
under  title  IV-E.  but  who  has  returned  lo 
foster  care  because  the  adoption  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  court.  The  child  will  be  eligible 
for  foster  care  maintenance  payments,  as 
well  as  for  adoption  assistance  to  facilitate 
adoption  by  a  second  family. 

Data  Collection  and  Information  Retrieval 
System  for  the  Foster  Care  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Programs —States  will  be  allowed  to 
claim  90  percent  Federal  matching  for  the 
costs  of  planning,  designing,  developing,  or 
installing  a  statewide  data  collection  and  in- 
formation retrieval  system  for  purposes  of 
administering  the  title  IV-B  child  welfare 
and  title  IV-E  foster  care  and  adoption  as- 
sistance programs. 

Limit  Federal  Matching  for  Foster  Care 
Placement  and  Administrative  Costs.— Be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1992.  States  will  be 
required  to  submit  all  claims  for  Federal  re- 
imbursement for  title  IV-E  foster  care  ex- 
penditures within  one  year  of  the  expendi- 
ture, rather  than  within  two  years,  as  under 
current  law. 

Study  of  "Reasonable  Efforts".— The  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  is  required  to  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  stud.v  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  current  law  requirement  that 
States  make  "reasonable  efforts  "  to  prevent 
the  need  for  removal  of  a  child  from  his 
home,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  child 
to  return  home.  A  report  with  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  the  implementation  of  the 
requirement  must  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  April  1.  1993. 

Require  Placement  in  Least  Restrictive, 
Most  Appropriate  Setting.  — Language  will  be 
added  to  the  statute  to  assure  that  a  child 
who  is  placed  in  foster  care  is  placed  in  a  set- 
ting that  is  most  appropriate  for  the  child. 

Strengthen  Chil(i  Welfare  Training  Provi- 
sions.— Current  law  authority  for  Federal 
funding  for  child  welfare  training  will  be 
strengthened  by  di  requiring  students  re- 
ceiving stipends  to  participate  in  a  related 
field  placement  and  to  commit  to  full-time 
post-graduation  employment  in  a  public  or 
private  non-profit  child  welfare  agency;  (2) 
requiring  institutions  receiving  funds  to 
have  or  develop  curricula  reflecting  current 
knowledge  about  best  practices  in  delivering 
child  welfare  services,  to  consult  with  child 
welfare  agencies  in  developing  such  curric- 
ula, and  to  track  students  who  receive  train- 
ing to  determine  how  many  secure  and  re- 
tain employment  in  the  child  welfare  field: 
and  (3 1  allowing  those  already  working  in  the 
child  welfare  system  to  be  eligible  for  sti- 
pends in  order  to  complete  degree  require- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  be  required  to  publish 
regulations  establishing  guidelines  to  assist 
States  in  making  use  of  the  75  percent  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  that  are  currently  au- 
thorized under  title  IV-E  for  training  indi- 
viduals who  are  employed  or  preparing  for 
employment  in  State  and  local  child  welfare 
agencies,  and  to  develop  a  model  training 
program  for  use  by  these  agencies. 

Other  Child  Welfare  Provisions— Other 
provisions  in  the  bill  include:  (1)  allowing  up 


to  6  States  to  conduct  demonstration 
projects  to  test  and  evaluate  whether  family 
reunification  can  be  facilitated  by  allowing  a 
family  to  receive  AFDC  for  the  month  prior 
to  the  month  in  which  a  child  returns  home 
from  foster  care.  12)  a  provision  requiring 
that  a  child's  case  record  mdicat*  that  the 
child's  foster  care  provider  was  advised  of 
the  child's  eligibility  under  the  early  and 
periodic  screening,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
program  under  title  XIX,  and  ^3  a  provision 
giving  up  to  10  States  more  Hexible  spending 
authority  to  establish  and  evaluate  specified 
types  of  demonstration  projects 

COMPREHENSIVE  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  PROGRAM 

Comprehensive  Substance  Abuse  Programs 
for  Pregnant  Women  and  Caretaker  Parents 
with  Children.- Title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  be  amended  to  authorize  $75 
million  for  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.  $100 
million  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995.  and  $125 
million  for  fiscal  year  1996  in  entitlement 
matching  funds  to  pay  for  non-medical  serv- 
ices provided  to  pregnant  women  and  care- 
taker parents  with  children  who  are  partici- 
pating in  comprehensive  substance  abuse 
programs,  and  for  the  costs  of  developing  and 
administering  these  programs. 

Funds  will  be  allocated  to  States  under  the 
same  formula  that  is  used  for  other  title  IV- 
B  services  (which  reflects  per  capita  income 
and  child  population).  Matching  will  be  at 
the  Medicaid  matching  rate  The  Governor 
will  have  the  authority  to  determine  which 
agency  in  the  State  will  be  the  administer- 
ing agency  for  these  programs. 

Medicaid-eligible  pregnant  women  and 
caretaker  parents  and  their  children  will  be 
eligible  for  both  medical  services  (funded 
through  the  Medicaid  program)  and  non- 
medical services  (.'unded  through  the  new 
title  IV-B  program!  The  State  may  also  use 
these  new  title  IV-B  funds  to  pay  for  non- 
medical services  to  other  low  income  preg- 
nant women  and  caretaker  parents  and  their 
children,  regardless  of  their  eligibility  for 
Medicaid. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  funds,  the  Gov- 
ernor must  provide  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
with  assurances  that  services  provided  with 
these  funds  will  be  coordinated  with  services 
provided  under  the  Medicaid  and  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  programs,  and  must  report 
annually  on  the  status  of  the  programs  fund- 
ed under  this  title. 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  funding,  a  pro- 
gram must  provide  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  foilow-up  sen'ices.  and 
must  include  prenatal,  gynecological,  and 
pediatric  medical  services:  home  visitation: 
nutritional  services:  transportation  services: 
child  care:  parenting  education,  and  such 
other  social  and  medical  services  as  are  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  by  the  State  and 
are  allowed  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Services  may  be  provided  in  either 
residential  or  non-residentiai  facilities. 

The  creation  of  comprehensive  substance 
abuse  programs  will  be  optional  with  the 
States,  Programs  may  be  established  in 
those  areas  that  the  State  determines  have 
particular  need  for  such  programs.  The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hum.an  Services  will 
be  authorized  to  waive  Medicaid 
statewideness  and  co.mparability  require- 
ments were  necessary  and  appropriate  to  en- 
able a  State  to  establish  a  compiehensive 
substance  abuse  treatment  program/ 

CHILD  HEALTH  INITIATIVES 

Optional  Medicaid  Coverage  for  Children 
with  Incomes  below  185°..  of  the  Federal  Pov- 
erty Level— States  will  have  the  option  of 
providing  Medicaid  coverage  to  children  up 
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to  age  19  In  families  with  Incomes  below  185 
percent  of  the  Federal  poverty  level.  This 
flexibility  win  provide  States  the  option  to 
more  quickly  phase  in  mandatory  coverage 
of  children  In  families  below  100  percent  of 
the  Federal  poverty  level,  or  to  set  higher  in- 
come thresholds  for  different  age  groups. 
Separate  age  and  income  thresholds  for  fos- 
ter care  children  could  also  be  established  by 
Stat«8  or  eligibility  could  be  expanded  only 
for  foster  care  children. 

Other  Medicaid  Eligibility  Improve- 
menU— Children  under  age  six  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  on  the  basis  of  family  in- 
come will  remain  eligible  for  six  months  at 
a  time,  so  that  they  do  not  lose  and  regain 
eligibility  due  to  minor  changes  in  income 
Children  under  age  19  who  would  lose  Medic- 
aid eligibility  due  to  loss  of  eligibility  for 
other  programs  will  remain  eligible  for  Med- 
icaid until  the  State  determines  that  they 
are  not  otherwise  eligible  In  addition.  Med- 
icaid coverage  will  be  extended  to  all  chil- 
dren who  are  SSI  recipients  in  the  fourteen 
•■209(bi"  States.  For  pregnant  women,  the 
asset  test  will  be  modified  so  that  the  value 
of  an  automobile,  household  goods,  and  cer- 
tain other  assets  will  not  be  counted. 

Improved  Medicaid  BeneflU.- States  will 
have  the  option  to  provide  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  under  Medicaid  for  chil- 
dren with  AIDS  and  children  who  are  ven- 
tilator-dependent. States  al.so  will  have  the 
option  to  cover  physician-prescribed  home 
visitor  nursing  services  for  Infants  up  to  age 
six  months. 

Improved  Reimbursement  for  Hospitals  — 
Adjustments  In  payments  will  be  required 
for  disproportionate  share  hospitals  when 
services  are  provided  during  exceptionally 
long  and  costly  stays  of  children  up  to  age  19 
(increased  from  age  six).  In  addition,  the  use 
of  day  limits  will  be  prohibited  during  hos- 
pitalization of  these  children  in  dispropor- 
tionate share  hospitals 

Medicaid  Administrative  Improvements.— 
Annual  Federal  matching  rates  will  be  cal- 
culated with  more  recent  data,  to  more  accu- 
rately reflect  a  State's  current  economic  sit- 
uation. Sutes  will  have  the  option  to  use 
freedom-of-choice  waivers  to  provide  innova- 
tive delivery  of  pregnancy-related  services 
for  an  initial  period  of  three,  rather  than  two 
years,  and  the  waiver  could  be  extended  for 
a  period  of  up  to  five  years  In  addition,  the 
discretionary  cap  on  the  number  of  people 
who  can  participate  in  a  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  waiver  will  be  raised  to  a 
minimum  of  500. 

Other  Health  Care  Provisions.— The  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  will 
be  required  to:  develop  definitions  of  medi- 
cally high  risk  pregnancies,  medically  high 
risk  children,  and  medically  uninsurable 
children;  and  develop  a  model  health  benefit 
package  for  pregnant  women  and  children  In 
addition.  Information  on  the  availability  of 
substance  abuse  treatment  for  pregnant 
women  will  be  made  a  part  of  annual  State 
reports  under  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Block  Grant  program. 

Definition  of  Childhood  Disability.— An  ad- 
visory commission  will  be  created  to  study 
the  appropriateness  of  the  current  definition 
of  disability  for  children  under  the  SSI  pro- 
grram  and  to  make  any  recommendations  it 
determines  to  be  appropriate.  The  commis- 
sion will  be  composed  of  recognized  experts 
In  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  disability 
In  children,  other  experts  in  related  fields, 
and  experts  in  the  administration  of  disabil- 
ity programs  and  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 


Mr.  MO^'NIHAN  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  high  honor  and  distinct  privi- 
lege to  speak  this  afternoon  on  behalf 
of  and  In  explication  of  S.  4,  the  Child 
Welfare  and  Preventive  Services  Act, 
which  is  the  work  of  our  distinguished 
and  learned  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  Senator 
Bents EN. 

Mr  President,  the  Child  Welfare  and 
Preventive  Services  Act,  introduced  as 
S.  4.  that  enviable  rank  in  the  first  five 
bills  chosen  by  the  majority  leader  for 
the  consideration  of  the  102d  Congress, 
is  pursuant  to  a  long  and  fruitful  in- 
volvement which  Senator  Bentsen  has 
had  with  the  subject  of  child  welfare, 
dependency,  and  health.  He  has  been 
able  to  do  this  despite  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  with  respect  to  fi- 
nances of  the  Nation  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  world. 

It  is  nonetheless  the  fact  that  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  That  is 
why  we  deal  with  these  measures.  The 
subcommittee,  which  I  happen  to  chair, 
is  called  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security  and  Family  Policy. 

I  might  just  say  in  the  presence  of 
our  most  eminent  historian  that  it  is 
quite  by  accident  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  The  event 
that  took  place  was  a  reception  in  1934. 
I  believe  it  may  be  the  time,  when 
President  Roosevelt  had  determined  he 
would  try  to  establish  a  Social  Secu- 
rity Program,  the  main  attention  being 
on  retirement  benefits  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  His  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Frances  Perkins,  was  responsible  for 
drawing  these  matters  up.  She  knew 
exactly  what  she  wanted.  She  knew  ex- 
actly why  she  wanted  them.  She  knew 
what  the  program  would  be  and  what 
would  be  its  results.  A  very  great  Cabi- 
net officer  was  Frances  Perkins. 

What  she  did  not  know  was  how  to 
get  it  past  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
one  after  another  had  rejected  what 
would  pass  Congress  and  the  President. 
Frances  Perkins  was  also  a  person  im- 
mensely skilled  at  letting  strong  men 
think  she  needed  their  help.  She  had 
learned  this  in  Albany  with  the  Tam- 
many leaders  under  Al  Smith,  and  she 
was  practicing  it  down  here. 

At  the  reception  she  ran  into  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  said, 
"Now,  tell  me,  my  dear  what  are  you 
involved  with?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "We  have  this  won- 
derful plan  called  Social  Security,  but 
I  fear  it  will  never  survive  the  scrutiny 
of  these  great  Justices." 

He  said,  "Well,  now.  tell  me  more 
about  it."  It  had  been  introduced  in  the 
Labor  and  Welfare  Committee  by  Sen- 
ator Wagner;  it  had  been  associated 
with  him  and  the  Wagner  Act.  The  Jus- 
tice listened  for  a  while  and  then  said. 
"You  know,  my  dear,  what  you  need  is 
the  taxing  power.  If  this  is  going  to  be 


a  contribution  taken  from  payrolls,  it 
is  going  to  be  a  Lax.  I  would  suggest 
you  proceed  in  that  manner    ' 

So  in  fact,  while  we  all  think  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  having  origi- 
nated in  this  Chamber  with  Senator 
Wagner,  it  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  still 
needlessly  obscure  gentleman  named 
Dalton  who  introduced  it  in  the  House 
as  a  tax  measure.  It  came  over  here; 
the  Senate  passed  the  tax  measure,  and 
it  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
looked  at  the  Constitution,  saying  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes — fine.  And  that  is 
how  this  most  extraordinary  social 
program  ended  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

That  is  how,  also,  our  attention  in 
these  matters  has  turned  more  and 
more  to  the  problem  of  family.  In  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  there  was  a 
tiny  little  provision  called  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  which  simply  picked 
up  the  widow's  pensions  which  had 
been  in  place  in  the  States  for  some  30 
to  40  years.  They  came  out  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement.  There  were  no  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  workmen's  comp 
had  begun,  but  only  mildly.  Widows 
needed  benefits. 

When  asked  about  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  provision,  in  1935.  nobody 
paid  any  attention,  but  those  who  did 
would  say  that  the  beneficiary  would 
be  a  West  'Virginia  miner's  widow.  That 
was  the  symbol  of  a  person  destitute 
through  no  fault  of  her  own,  appar- 
ently no  fault  of  her  children  or  her 
husband  who  had  died  in  the  mine. 
There  was  no  father.  The  man  was  in 
his  grave. 

As  to  this  little  program,  there  was 
no  question,  and  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it.  It  gradually  came  to  be,  Mr. 
President,  the  most  important  govern- 
mental program  affecting  American 
children  save  only  the  public  schools. 
We  have  now  begun  to  acquire  some 
longitudinal  data  about  the  impact  of 
this  program  on  children.  We  have  just 
been  able  to  establish,  through  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  the  panel  study  of  in- 
come dynamics  which  we  began  in  the 
OEO  program  of  5,000  families— to  fol- 
low them  over  time.  We  were  just  as- 
tonished that  almost  one-quarter  of 
the  children  born  in  1967  were  on  wel- 
fare before  they  reached  age  18.  That 
means,  sir,  they  lived  as  paupers. 

That  is  the  condition  of  a  welfare 
family  and  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  Among  minority 
children,  sir,  72  percent  receive  AFDC 
benefits  before  reaching  age  18.  We  now 
have  good  reason  to  infer  that  these 
rates  are  even  higher  or  will  turn  out 
to  be  higher  for  children  born  in  the 
eighties.  We  contrasted  the  incidence 
of  dependency  on  welfare  between  zero, 
birth,  to  age  7,  and  the  rates  in  the 
eighties  were  distinctly  higher  than  in 


the  sixties.  So  the  figure  might  go  over 
a  quarter  to  a  third. 

That  is  not  surprising.  Last  year,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  his- 
tory of  our  data,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  American  children  were  born  out  of 
wedlock:  an  unpromising  beginning  at 
the  minimum.  The  fact  is  that  a  quar- 
ter of  the  children  are  born  out  of  wed- 
lock and  a  quarter  are  on  welfare  be- 
fore they  are  ago  18.  There  is  a  symme- 
try to  those  numbers  that  is  not  alto- 
gether coincidental.  I  would  think. 

In  the  eighties  we  also  came  upon  a 
hideous  epidemic  of  drug  use.  Crack  co- 
caine appeared  in  the  Bahamas  in  1983 
as  a  mutant,  a  new  strain.  It  has  swept 
through  our  inner  cities  such  that  if 
heroin  in  the  I960's  helped  give  us  the 
single-parent  family,  crack  cocaine  is 
giving  us  the  no-parent  children.  Fos- 
ter care  admissions  are  at  an  unprece- 
dented level.  They  rose,  Mr.  President, 
by  one-third  over  the  last  5  years.  Fos- 
ter caseloads  grew  from  2'70.000,  just 
over  a  quarter  million,  to  360,000,  just 
about  one-third  of  a  million,  in  5  years, 
a  one-third  increase.  We  see  every  pros- 
pect for  it  to  continue. 

The  single  most  important  social 
problem  we  have  in  our  country  today, 
very  simply,  is  the  dissolution  of  fam- 
ily and  the  number  of  children  being 
raised  in  economic  situations  where 
there  are  no  authority  structures 
available,  no  support  structures  avail- 
able, random  violence,  and  carelessness 
is  epidemic.  We  have  seen  it  arise  in 
the  phenomena  of  children  murdering 
children  with  automatic  weapons  with 
the  casualness  of  a  child  playing  with  a 
toy  gun. 

Senator  Bentsen  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  is  apparent  to  address 
this  problem.  The  problem  of  poverty 
in  America  today  is  overwhelmingly 
the  problem  of  children.  We  are  the 
first  society  in  history  in  which  the 
poorest  people  in  the  population  are 
the  children.  There  was  a  time  when 
everybody  was  poor,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  but  as  industrialization  de- 
veloped, poverty  became  a  problem  of 
ELge.  when  you  left  the  work  force  and 
had  no  income. 

The  Social  Security  Act  took  care  of 
that  with  a  combination  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  disability  benefits, 
and  retirement  benefits.  Truly  poverty 
among  the  aged  is  minimal.  It  is  fric- 
tional,  as  we  say  of  unemployment.  It 
is  a  residual  phenomenon.  We  solved 
that  problem. 

Thirty  years  ago  Sunday,  President 
Kennedy  was  inaugurated,  and  very 
quickly  in  his  administration  we  began 
addressing  the  Appalachian  problems 
which  he  had  encountered  in  his  epic 
1960  primary  campaign  in  West  'Vir- 
ginia where  John  F.  Kennedy  saw 
things  he  did  not  think  existed  any 
more  That  mattered  to  him. 

I  was  assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  on  the  original  body  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  the  Labor  De- 


partment which  was  planning  what  be- 
came the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Program, 

Those  were  problems  of  men  who  did 
not  have  good  enough  jobs  or  had  no 
jobs,  but  give  them  good  enough  jobs 
and  they  do  not  need  anything  further 
from  anybody. 

There  were  the  problems  of  the  aged, 
and  with  health  care  in  particular.  Be- 
fore the  sixties  were  out.  we  had  done 
a  very  great  deal:  The  introduction  of 
Medicare  and  increases  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits.  Out  went  the  problem  of 
poverty  for  the  aged. 

But.  simultaneously,  in  came  the 
problem  of  child  poverty,  a  problem 
where  a  quarter  of  our  children  in  the 
most  affluent  nation — or  what  was  the 
most  affluent  nation — in  the  world  are 
poor.  That  a  quarter  of  the  children 
should  be  paupers  before  they  are  aged 
18  is  an  anomaly.  We  have  not  ad- 
dressed it  because  it  is  new.  It  is.  I 
think,  a  problem  that  could  be  de- 
scribed as  postindustrial. 

I  report,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
not  the  only  nation  in  the  world  any 
longer  where  the  largest  poverty  is 
concentrated  among  children.  It  is  also 
true  in  Canada:  it  is  also  true  in  Swe- 
den. They  have  very  low  levels  of  pov- 
erty in  either  of  these  countries,  but 
the  largest  concentration  of  the  poor 
are  with  children. 

That  it  is  the  consequence  of  modern 
family  arrangements  I  cannot  doubt, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  with  us.  Senator 
Bentsen's  plan  is  to  begin  for  the  first 
time  in  any  serious  way  to  try  to  use 
social  intervention  in  families  before 
they  break  up,  and  before  children  end 
up  in  foster  care. 

The  first  title  of  his  measure  would 
add  $1.65  billion  for  this  over  the  next 
5  years.  Let  us  be  clear,  because  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  would  wish  me  to  be  very 
clear  in  this  matter:  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  do  something  we  do  not  know 
how  to  do.  If  we  knew  how  to  do  this, 
we  would  be  doing  it.  We  have  not 
made  any  very  large  effort  to  do  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  new  problem. 

Twenty-six  years  ago.  I  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  President 
Johnson.  He  very  much  agreed.  But 
people  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  when  he  talked  about  it. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

We  were  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  social  problems  we  associate  with 
industrialization— unemployment,  in- 
jury, age,  the  problems  of  the  coal 
mines,  steel  mills,  et  cetera.  Child  pov- 
erty was  not  one  of  these  problems;  the 
fact  itself  was  simply  new. 

In  the  main,  the  idea  of  dealing  with 
this  was  rejected  25  years  ago  and,  sir, 
we  see  the  consequences  of  this  on  our 
streets  today — dead  children,  murdered 
by  children,  children  having  children, 
families  disappearing,  foster  care 
swelling. 

We  are  going  to  put  in  a  title  for  fam- 
ily preventive  services  to  deal  with  an 


epidemic  of  abandoned  children  and 
children  put  out  in  foster  care.  We  are 
going  to  move  then  to  a  second  provi- 
sion that  provides  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars over  5  years  for  the  treatment  of 
pregnant  women,  who  are  using  illegal 
substances,  primarily  crack  cocaine 

It  would  astound  you.  sir.  and  you 
would  know  this  as  chairman  of  Appro- 
priations, but  it  is  still  an  astounding 
fact  that  Medicaid  does  not  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  treatment  of 
pregnant  women  addicted  to  cocaine 
which  affects  children  in  utero.  as  the 
saying  is.  It  is  simple,  sir.  why  this  is 
so.  It  is  so  because  we  do  not  have  a 
treatment.  The  Medicaid  services  are 
designed,  as  are  Medicare,  around  spe- 
cific medical  procedures.  You  have  ap- 
pendicitis, you  have  your  appendix  out. 
You  have  the  operation,  and  there  are 
prescribed  fees  and  so  forth.  And  we 
have  treatments  for  heroin  abuse  de- 
veloped at  Rockefeller  University  in 
New  York  by  Vincent  Dole — methadone 
treatment.  If  you  come  in  to  a  hospital 
with  heroin  addiction  symptoms,  they 
treat  you  with  methadone;  you  look  it 
up  in  a  Medicaid  book,  and  it  says 
methadone  treatment  so  much  per  day 
or  week.  There  is  nothing  in  the  book 
for  crack  cocaine,  because  we  have  no 
treatment. 

The  health  care  financing  agency  has 
come  along  and  said  that  is  crazy,  that 
is  nonsense,  we  will  do  something.  Miss 
Walinski.  a  very  able  administrator, 
has  given  us  a  letter  to  that  effect. 

Now  Senator  BENTSEN  wants  us  to 
provide  for  the  actual  treatment  of  the 
addicted  females,  so  that  whatever  else 
they  do.  they  do  not  give  birth  to  an 
addicted  child.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
there  are  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  seen  a  crack  baby,  and  if  you  have 
ever  done  that,  you  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it.  You  will  not  forget 
what  you  have  seen— to  hold  those  lit- 
tle infants.  3  pounds,  in  your  hand  and 
know  it  is  life  which  is  already  spoiled 
and  never  to  be  complete.  It  is  happen- 
ing all  over  our  cities. 

We  have  not  only  to  look  after  these 
particularly  hideous  misfortunes,  but 
the  general  problem  of  health  care. 
Title  III  of  the  Senator's  bill  provides 
for  an  improvement  in  health  care  for 
families  with  incomes  up  to  186  percent 
of  the  poverty  level,  and  this  is  the  be- 
ginning, basically,  of  health  insurance 
for  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  great  expecta- 
tions for  this  legislation,  but  we  do 
know  that  we  do  not  know  enough. 
There  is  very  careful  evaluation  meas- 
ures provided  here  that  will  keep  track 
of  what  we  spend  and  what  we  get  for 
it.  This  may  be  the  most  promising  as- 
pect of  all. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  am  not 
taking  too  much  of  the  Senate's  time. 
I  do  not  think  one  could  do  that  in  the 
cause  of  children.  I  know  Senator 
BENTSEN  feels  the  same  way. 
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By  Mr  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr  Kennkdy.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr  MITCHKLL,  Mr.  JEF- 
FORDS. M.s  MiKiLSKi.  Mr  Hat- 
field. Mr  Mkt'/.KNHAUM.  Mr 
D'AMATo.  Mr  DkConcini.  Mr 
Pell,  Mr  .simon,  Mr  .M'Ams. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Mdyniha.n;. 
Mr.    Kerry.    Mr     iNOiri'E,    Mr 

BURDICK.  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  ROCKE- 
FELLER.       Mr.        Gore.        Mr 

LIEBERMAN.      Mr.      LAITENBERG. 
Mr.    REM).    Mr     Sarbanes.    Mr 
Akaka.     Mr      BiNOAMAN.     Mr 
Cranston.    Mr.    Daschle.    Mr 
ExoN.   Mr    Harkin.   Mr.   Riegle 
and  Mr.  Bryan  ) 
S.  S.  A  blU  to  grant  employees  family 
and    temporary    medical    leave    under 
certain   circumstances,   and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL  LEAVE  ACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  S.  5.  the  Family 
Medical  Leave  Act  of  1991-  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by  the  distin- 
gruished  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell;  Senator  Kennedy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  Senator  Pack- 
wood;  and  more  than  30  other  cospon- 
sors.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  other  body  as  H.R.  2. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  back  at  the 
accomplishments  of  the  101st  Congress. 
I  think  few  would  argue  that  1990  was 
the  most  successful  year  for  America's 
working  families  in  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  passage  of  the  com- 
prehensive child  care  legislation,  which 
I  might  add  not  only  did  we  pass  the 
authorizing  legislation  but  an  appro- 
priation of  a  significant  amount  of  dol- 
lars in  pressing  times  was  also  adopted, 
and  I  might  point  out  that  was  done  so 
with  the  tremendous  support  of  the 
presiding  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  thank  him  personally  for 
that  once  again,  we  were  able  to  pass 
that  legislation  and  put  some  decent 
dollars  in  that  program,  a  major  exten- 
sion of  Head  Start,  and  other  human 
service  programs,  generous  changes  in 
Medicare  eligibility  criteria  are  just  a 
few  of  the  many  accomplishments  that 
we  in  this  Congress  in  the  101st  made 
on  behalf  of  American  families. 

Unfortunately,  one  critical  piece  of 
legislation,  the  Family  Medical  Leave 
Act.  never  became  law  last  year.  Con- 
gress approved  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  in  June,  but  it  was  vetoed  by 
President  Bush  shortly  thereafter.  The 
legislation  that  we  are  introducing 
today  is  virtually  Identical  to  the  leg- 
islation which  passed  both  Houses  by 
wide  bipartisan  majorities  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  American  family, 
the  children  of  this  Nation,  certainly 
have  cause  for  optimism  in  the  102d 
Congress  Despite  the  President's  veto 
last  year,  the  President  is  on  record  in 
support   of   the   need   for   family   leave 


policies.  And.  as  I  just  mentioned,  both 
Houses  have  already  approved  this 
compromise  legislation  by  wide  mar- 
gins Many  Members  of  both  bodies 
who  felt  that  our  original  bill  went  too 
far  feel  this  compromise  language  is 
workable  and  fair  to  workers  and  em- 
ployers alike.  I  believe  that  1991  is  the 
year  that  family  medical  leave  legisla- 
tion will  become  law. 

We  all  know  the  demographics  which 
make  family  leave  such  an  urgent  na- 
tional priority.  We  also  know  we  are 
one  of  only  two  industrialized  places  in 
the  entire  world  without  national  fam- 
ily leave  policies.  All  major  competi- 
tors, including  West  Germany.  Japan. 
Canada,  as  well  as  a  dozen  Third  World 
nations  have  recognized  there  is  a  na- 
tional interest  in  helping  families  bal- 
ance work  and  family  responsibilities. 

The  bottom  line  is  this.  Parents 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  jobs  and  their 
families  as  well,  and  parents  ought  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  rare  family  crises 
without  losing  those  jobs.  As  a  nation, 
all  of  us  have  a  stake  in  that:  Morally, 
socially,  economically,  and  politically. 

What  do  American  families  do  now 
when  a  crisis  hits''  The  sad  news.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  many  working  people 
are  on  their  own.  caught  in  a  Hobson's 
choice  between  their  families  and  their 
jobs. 

Let  us  set  aside  the  stories  we  heard 
from  parents  in  nine  hearings  across 
the  Nation  in  the  past  4  years;  good 
people  and  productive  workers,  losing 
their  jobs  because  they  have  families, 
as  well.  Let's  just  look  at  the  numbers. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  of  For- 
tune 1.500  companies,  only  half  the  em- 
ployers surveyed  offered  critical  in- 
fant-mother bonding  leave  beyond  the 
child  birth  related  disability  period. 
The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
ported a  survey  which  revealed  that  82 
percent  of  all  employers  provide  no 
leave  to  care  for  sick  children;  85  per- 
cent provide  no  leave  for  elder  care; 
and  75  percent  offer  no  leave  for  fa- 
thers. Only  six  States  and  about  a 
quarter  of  employers  offer  leave  time 
for  adoption,  which  most  adoption 
agencies  absolutely  require  if  you  are 
going  to  adopt  an  infant. 

A  survey  in  my  home  State  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  States  in  the  Nation, 
revealed  that  fewer  than  10  percent  of 
the  750  firms  surveyed  offered  infant 
care  leave  over  and  above  normal  sick 
leave  policies.  As  a  nation.  Mr. 
Presidsent.  I  believe  we  can  and  must 
do  a  better  job. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  is 
a  basic,  simple  idea  and  the  cost  is 
very,  very  small.  The  compromise  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  would  provide  12  weeks  of 
unpaid  leave  for  birth,  adoption,  or  the 
serious  illness  of  an  immediate  family 
member:  Yourself,  your  child,  your 
spouse,  or  your  elderly  parent;  12 
weeks  total  for  all  these  family  emer- 


tfcnciehi.  with  no  separate  medical  leave 
provision  as  in  our  original  Ipgislation 
Job  protection  during  the  key  family 
crises,  which  can  remove  the  primary 
breadwinner  from  the  labor  force  and 
cripple  a  family's  economic  security. 

What  is  the  cost  of  this  legislation'' 
Well,  it  does  not  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 1  red  cent.  There  will  be  no  re- 
quest of  the  .'Kppropruition.s  Committee 
for  money  for  this  pariKular  propo- 
sition. And.  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office  study,  the  cost  to 
American  businesses  will  be  le.ss  than 
$5.30  per  covered  worker  per  year 

Mr.  President,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce estimates  that  a  survey  of  busi- 
nesses and  their  benefits  amounts  to 
something  in  excess  of  $8,000  a  year; 
that  is  total  benefit,  the  total  benefit 
p>ackage.  If  we  were  to  add  it  all  up, 
that  is  what  it  amounts  to.  What  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  $5  30  m  addi- 
tion to  the  $8,000  in  benefits  already 
provided.  Mr.  President,  that  amounts 
to  about  2  cents  a  day;  2  cents  a  day  to 
cover  families  for  12  weeks  unpaid 
leave  during  a  serious  family  crisis. 

Family  leave  is  not  a  new  issue.  In 
over  a  dozen  congressional  hearings 
over  the  past  4  years,  we  have  devel- 
oped one  of  the  most  extensive  legisla- 
tive records  ever  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. We  have  before  us  today  a 
compromise  bill  which  provides  job  se- 
curity for  American  parents  in  a  way 
that  is  fair  and  affordable  to  American 
businesses. 

We  all  want  profamily  policies  which 
make  it  economically  feasible  for  par- 
ents to  be  home  with  their  children. 
That  is  what  this  legislation  is  all 
about.  We  all  want  adoption  to  expand 
a  woman's  pregnancy-related  options. 
That  is  what  this  legislation  is  all 
about.  We  are  all  concerned  about  chil- 
dren, at  risk  of  drug  abuse,  children 
whose  future  productivity  as  employ- 
ees depends  upon  the  early  interven- 
tion which  only  parental  bonding  can 
provide.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
this  legislation  is  all  about,  as  well. 

I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  pass 
this  legislation.  Together.  I  think  we 
can  achieve  the  mutual  goals  we  all 
espouse. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  a  human 
decency  piece  of  legislation.  When  we 
think  of  the  various  situations  in 
which  families  find  themselves,  pri- 
marily birth,  adoption,  or  serious  ill- 
ness of  a  child,  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  have  been  faced 
in  the  past  with  a  similar  family  crisis. 
Colleagues  of  ours  have  had  tragedies 
at  home,  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  all 
know  how  we  feel  when  that  occurs. 

No  one  ever  asks  where  a  particular 
Senator  may  be  if  a  vote  or  hearing  oc- 
curs and  they  have  a  child  who  is  in  a 
hospital,  in  an  emergency  room.  In 
fact,  we  would  be  horrified  in  some 
ways  were  that  colleague  to  show  up 
for  a  meaningless  vote  and  not  be  with 
their  families. 


Mr.  President,  all  we  are  asking  is 
that  average  working  families  not  be 
faced  with  the  same  kind  of  situation 
others  find  themselves  in  today;  that 
is.  where  the  employer  says  you  have 
to  choose  between  your  family  member 
or  your  job. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  say  for  a  few 
weeks  you  are  not  going  to  get  paid, 
but  if  you  have  that  crisis  at  home, 
then  spend  time  with  your  family. 

Adoption.  Mr.  President,  is  a  serious 
problem  in  this  country.  There  are  a 
lot  of  children  who  desperately  need 
homes.  They  need  love;  they  need  car- 
ing. Yet.  we  also  know  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  families  to  necessarily  get 
time  away  from  their  jobs  in  order  to 
be  there  for  that  period  of  bonding. 
Most  families  who  adopt  are  not  the 
most  affluent  in  this  country  and  they 
are  not  the  poorest,  out  of  necessity. 
Most  of  them  are  middle-income,  hard- 
working families  who  take  on  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  an  unloved  child. 

It  ought  to  be  part  of  our  national 
agenda  to  see  to  it  that  those  families 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  that,  to 
take  a  child  that  is  not  loved,  that  is 
not  cared  for.  that  can  be  brought  into 
a  family  environment  and  given  a 
chance,  given  an  opportunity.  For  a 
few  weeks,  without  being  paid,  for  a 
family  member  to  be  away  from  his  or 
her  job  without  losing  it  ought  to  be 
something  we  are  able  to  do  here  with- 
out significant  debate  or  hardship. 

Mr.  President,  for  2  cents  a  day.  that 
is  not  an  overly  burdensome  problem 
we  lay  off  on  American  employers.  So  I 
urge  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  here — 
and  I  know  many  of  them  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  being  supportive 
of  this  legislation— to  take  a  look  at 
the  compromise  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced, go  over  it.  see  if  there  are  some 
ideas  or  suggestions  to  add  to  it. 

If  we  can  accommodate  you.  we  will. 
We  will  try  to  pass  this  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  hopefully  the  administration 
will  take  a  different  view  than  they  did 
in  the  previous  Congress  and  support  us 
in  this  effort  We  ought  to  be  dedicated 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  it  a 
possibility  that  American  families  can 
stay  together,  can  survive  crises  to- 
gether That  is  what  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  do 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  5 

fie  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  Stairs  of  America  in 
Congress  asscmhied. 
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SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  A.VD  PITIPOSES. 

(a)  Findings. — Congres.s  finds  that — 

i\)  the  number  of  single-parent  households 
and  two-parent  households  in  which  the  sin- 
gle parent  or  both  parents  work  is  increasing 
significantly: 

(2)  it  is  important  for  the  development  of 
children  and  the  family  unit  that  fathers  and 
mothers  be  able  to  participate  in  early 
chlldrearlng  and  the  care  of  family  members 
who  have  serious  health  conditions; 

(3)  the  lack  of  employment  policies  to  ac- 
commodate working  parents  can  force  indi- 
viduals to  choose  t>etween  job  security  and 
parenting: 

(41  there  is  inadequate  job  security  for  em- 
ployees who  have  serious  health  conditions 
that  prevent  them  from  working  for  tem- 
porary periods; 

(5)  due  to  the  nature  of  the  roles  of  men 
and  women  in  our  society,  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  family  caretaking  often  falls 
on  women,  and  such  responsibility  affects 
the  working  lives  of  women  more  than  it  af- 
fects the  working  lives  of  men:  and 

(6)  employment  standards  that  apply  to 
one  gender  only  have  serious  potential  for 
encouraging  employers  to  discriminate 
against  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment who  are  of  that  gender. 

(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  balance  the  demands  of  the  work- 
place with  the  needs  of  families,  to  promote 
the  stability  and  economic  security  of  fami- 
lies, and  to  promote  national  interests  in 
preserving  family  integrity: 

i2)  to  entitle  employees  to  take  reasonable 
leave  for  medical  reasons,  for  the  birth  or 
adoption  of  a  child,  and  for  the  care  of  a 
child,  spouse,  or  parent  who  has  a  serious 
health  condition: 

(3)  to  accomplish  the  purposes  described  in 
paragraphs  .'li  and  i2i  in  a  manner  that  ac- 
commodates the  legitimate  interests  of  em- 
ployers: 

(4)  to  accomplish  the  purposes  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  i2i  in  a  manner  that,  con- 


sistent with  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  minimizes  the 
potential  for  employment  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  by  ensuring  generally  that 
leave  is  available  for  eligible  medical  rea- 
sons I  including  matemity-reiated  disability  i 
and  for  compelling  family  reasons,  on  a  gen- 
der-neutral basis;  and 

(5 1  to  prom.ote  the  goal  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  for  women  and  men,  pur- 
suant to  such  clause, 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  REQUIREMETVTS  FOR 
LEAVE 
SEC,  lOL  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  title: 

(1)  Commerce,— The  terms  "commerce" 
and  "industry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce" mean  any  activity,  business,  or  in- 
dustry in  comimerce  or  in  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  com.merce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce,  and  include 
"■commerce"  and  any  ■■industry  affecting 
commerce",  as  defined  in  paragraphs  i3i  and 
(li.  respectively,  of  section  120  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947  (29  US.C. 
142  (3)  and  (In, 

(2)  Eligible  employee,— 

lAi  Ln  general,— The  term  "eligible  em- 
ployee" means  any  "employee  as  defined 
in  section  3(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  i29  USC,  203(e)i.  who  has  been 
employed  by  the  employer  with  respect  to 
whom  leave  is  sought  under  section  102  for  at 
least — 

(1)  1.000  hours  of  service  during  the  pre- 
vious 12-month  period:  and 

(ii)  12  months. 

(B)  Exclusions— The  term  ■eligibie  em- 
ployee' does  not  include — 

(i>  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  covered 
under  subchapter  'V'  of  chapter  63  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  title  II):  or 

(lii  any  employee  of  an  employer  who  is 
employed  at  a  worksite  at  which  such  em- 
ployer employs  less  than  50  employees  if  the 
total  number  of  employees  employed  by  that 
employer  within  75  miles  of  that  worksite  is 
less  than  50. 

(3)  Employ:  State.— The  terms  ■employ" 
and  ■•State"  have  the  same  meanings  given 
such  terms  in  subsections  (g)  and  (ci.  respec- 
tively, of  section  3  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  use.  203(gi  and  (cd 

(4)  Employee.— The  term  ■employee  ' 
means  any  individual  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer. 

(5)  Employer.— 

(A)  In  general  —The  term  ■emifloyer" — 

(i)  means  any  person  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  any  industry  or  activity  affecting  com- 
merce who  employs  50  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  during  each  of  20  or  more 
calendar  workweeks  m  the  current  or  pre- 
ceding calendar  year: 

(ii)  includes — 

(I)  any  person  who  acts,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  interest  of  an  employer  to  any 
of  the  employees  of  such  employer:  and 

(111  an.v  successor  in  interest  of  an  em- 
ployer: and 

(iii)  includes  any  "public  agency  ".  as  de- 
fined in  section  3<x)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  U.SC   203(Xii 

(Bi  Public  agency— For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)(iii).  a  public  agency  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  person  engaged  m  com- 
merce or  in  an  industry  or  activity  affecting 
commerce 

(6)  E.MPLOYMENT  BENEFrTS,— The  term  "em- 
ployment benefits"  means  all  benefit*  pro- 
vided or  made  available  to  emiployees  by  an 
employer,  including  group  life  insurance, 
health  insurance,  disability  insurance,  sick 
leave,    annual    leave,    educational    benefits. 
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and  pensions,  regardless  of  whether  such 
benefits  are  provided  by  a  policy  or  practice 
of  an  employer  or  through  an  "employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan",  as  defined  In  section  3(3) 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974  (29  use,  1002(1)-. 

(7)  Health  care  provider. -The  term 
"health  care  provider"  means— 

(A)  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy  that 
Is  legally  authorized  to  practice  medicine 
and  surgery  by  the  State  in  which  the  doctor 
performs  such  function  or  action;  or 

(B)  any  other  person  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  capable  of  providing  health 
care  services. 

(8)  Parent.— The  term  "parent"  means  the 
biological  parent  of  the  child  or  an  Individ- 
ual who  stood  In  loco  parentis  to  a  child 
when  the  child  was  a  son  or  daughter 

(9)  Person— The  term  "person"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  In  section 
3(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29U.S.C.  203(a)) 

(10)  Reduced  leave  schedule.— The  term 
"reduced  leave  schedule"  means  leave  sched- 
uled for  fewer  than  the  usual  number  of 
hours  per  workweek,  or  hours  per  workday, 
of  an  employee. 

Ill)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(12)  SERIOUS  HEALTH  CONDITION  —The  term 
"serious  health  condition"  means  an  Illness. 
Injury,  impairment,  or  physical  or  mental 
condition  that  Involves— 

(A)  Inpatient  care  in  a  hospital,  hospice,  or 
residential  medical  care  facility;  or 

(B)  continuing  treatment  or  continuing  su- 
pervision by  a  health  care  provider. 

(13)  Son  or  DAUGHTER— The  term  "son  or 
daughter"  means  a  biological,  adopted,  or 
foater  child,  a  stepchild,  a  legal  ward,  or  a 
Cblld  of  a  person  standing  In  loco  parentis, 
who  i»— 

(A)  under  18  years  of  age;  or 

(B)  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  Incapable  of 
self-care  because  of  a  mental  or  physical  dis- 
ability 

SEC.  lOa.  LEAVE  RE<jUIREMENT. 

(a)  Ln  General.— 

(1)  ENTirLEMENT  TO  LEAVE —Subject  to  sec- 
tion 103.  an  eligible  employee  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  12  workweeks  of  leave  during  any  12- 
month  period- 

(A)  because  of  the  birth  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  employee; 

(B)  because  of  the  placement  of  a  son  or 
daughter  with  the  employee  for  adoption  or 
foster  care; 

(C)  to  care  for  the  son.  daughter,  spouse,  or 
parent  of  the  employee  who  has  a  serious 
health  condition;  or 

(D)  because  of  a  serious  health  condition 
that  makes  the  employee  unable  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  position  of  such  em- 
ployee. 

(2)  Expiration  of  entitlement.— The  enti- 
tlement to  leave  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  paragraph  di  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  12-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  birth  or  placement  Involved 

(3)  Inter.mittent  leave  -Leave  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  be  taken  by  an  employee  intermittently 
unless  the  employee  and  the  employer  of  the 
employee  agree  otherwise  Subject  to  sub- 
section (e).  leave  under  subparagraph  (C)  or 
(D)  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  taken  intermit- 
tently when  medically  necessary 

(b)  Reduced  Leave— On  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employee,  leave 
under  subsection  ta)  may  be  taken  on  a  re- 
duced leave  schedule.  Such  reduced  leave 
schedule  shall  not  result  In  a  reduction  in 


the  total  amount  of  leave  to  which  such  em- 
ployee Is  entitled. 

(c)  Unpaid  Leave  Permitted —Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d).  leave  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  consist  of  unpaid  leave. 

(d)  Relationship  to  Paid  Leave.— 

(1)  Unpaid  leave —If  an  employer  provides 
paid  leave  for  fewer  than  12  workweeks,  the 
additional  weeks  of  leave  necessary  to  attain 
the  12  workweeks  of  leave  required  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  without  com- 
pensation. 

(2)  Substitution  of  paid  leave.— 

(A)  Ln  general —An  eligible  employee  may 
elect,  or  an  employer  may  require  the  em- 
ployee, to  substitute  any  of  the  accrued  paid 
vacation  leave,  personal  leave,  or  family 
leave  of  the  employee  for  leave  provided 
under  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  for  any  part  of  the  12-week  pe- 
riod of  such  leave  under  such  subparagraphs. 

(B)  HEALTH  condition.— An  eligible  em- 
ployee may  elect,  or  an  employer  may  re- 
quire the  employee,  to  substitute  any  of  the 
accrued  paid  vacation  leave,  personal  leave, 
or  medical  or  sick  leave  of  the  employee  for 
leave  provided  under  paragraph  (1)(D)  of  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  part  of  the  12-week  period 
of  such  leave  under  such  paragraph,  except 
that  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  require  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  paid  sick  leave  or  paid 
medical  leave  in  any  situation  in  which  such 
employer  would  not  normally  provide  any 
such  paid  leave. 

(e)  Foreseeable  Leave.— 

(1)  Reqiurement  of  notice.— In  any  case  in 
which  the  necessity  for  leave  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (axli  Is  fore- 
seeable based  on  an  expected  birth  or  adop- 
tion, the  eligible  employee  shall  provide  the 
employer  with  prior  notice  of  such  expected 
birth  or  adoption  In  a  manner  that  is  reason- 
able and  practicable. 

(2)  Duties  of  employee— In  any  case  In 
which  the  necessity  for  leave  under  subpara- 
graph iC)  or  (D)  of  subsection  laxli  Is  fore- 
seeable based  on  planned  medical  treatment 
or  supervision,  the  employee— 

(A)  shall  make  a  reasonable  effort  to 
schedule  the  treatment  or  supervision  so  as 
not  to  disrupt  unduly  the  operations  of  the 
employer,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
health  care  provider  of  the  employee  or  the 
health  care  provider  of  the  son,  daughter, 
spouse,  or  parent  of  the  employee;  and 

(Bi  shall  provide  the  employer  with  prior 
notice  of  the  treatment  or  supervision  In  a 
manner  that  is  reasonable  and  practicable 

(f)  Spouses  Employed  by  the  Same  Em- 
ployer—In  any  case  In  which  a  husband  and 
wife  entitled  to  leave  under  subsection  (ai 
are  employed  by  the  same  employer,  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  workweeks  of  leave  to 
which  both  may  be  entitled  may  be  limited 
to  12  workweeks  during  any  12-month  period, 
if  such  leave  Is  taken  — 

(1)  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a)(1);  or 

(2)  to  care  for  a  sick  parent  under  subpara- 
graph iCi  of  such  subsection 

SEC.  103.  CERTiriCATION. 

(a  J  In  Gener.\l.-  An  employer  may  require 
that  a  claim  for  leave  under  subparagraph 
(C)  or  iD)  of  section  102(a)(1)  be  supported  by 
a  certification  issued  by  the  health  care  pro- 
vider of  the  eligible  employee  or  of  the  son. 
daughter,  spouse,  or  parent  of  the  employee, 
as  appropriate  The  employee  shall  provide  a 
copy  of  such  certification  to  the  employer 

(b)  Sufficient  Certification  -Certifi- 
cation provided  under  subsection  la)  shall  be 
sufficient  If  It  states— 

(II  the  date  on  which  the  serious  health 
condition  commenced; 


(2)  the  probable  duration  of  the  condition: 

(3)  the  appropriate  medical  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  health  care  provider  re- 
garding the  condition;  and 

(4)(A)  for  purposes  of  leave  under  section 
102(a)(1)(C).  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
time  that  the  eligible  employee  is  needed  to 
care  for  the  son.  daughter,  spouse,  or  parent; 
and 

(B)  for  purposes  of  leave  under  section 
102(a)(1)(D).  a  statement  that  the  employee 
Is  unable  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  employee. 

(c)  Second  Opinion  — 

(1)  In  general —In  any  case  in  which  the 
employer  has  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  certification  provided  under  subsection 
(a I  for  leave  under  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of 
section  102(a)(1).  the  employer  may  require, 
at  the  expense  of  the  employer,  that  the  eli- 
gible employee  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  sec- 
ond health  care  provider  designated  or  ap- 
proved by  the  employer  concerning  any  in- 
formation certified  under  subsection  (b)  for 
such  leave. 

(2)  Limitation  —A  health  care  provider 
designated  or  approved  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  employed  on  a  regular  basis  by 
the  employer. 

(d)  Resolution  of  Conflicting  Opinions  — 

(1)  In  general —In  any  case  In  which  the 
second  opinion  described  In  subsection  (c) 
differs  from  the  opinion  in  the  original  cer- 
tification provided  under  subsection  (ai.  the 
employer  may  require,  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer,  that  the  employee  obtain  the 
opinion  of  a  third  health  care  provider  des- 
ignated or  approved  jointly  by  the  employer 
and  the  employee  concerning  the  informa- 
tion certified  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  FiNALiTi'  — The  opinion  of  the  third 
health  care  provider  concerning  the  informa- 
tion certified  under  subsection  ib)  shall  be 
considered  to  be  final  and  shall  be  binding  on 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

(ei  Subsequent  Recertification  — The  em- 
ployer  may    require    thai   the   eligible   em- 
ployee obtain  subsequent  recertifications  on 
a  reasonable  ba!?1s 
SEC.  104    fMJ'lii'vMfM    A.vn  benefits  PROTEC- 

1  IdS 

lai  RtsTuKATiu.^  To  Position. - 

ill  In  GENERAL —Any  eligible  employee 
who  takes  leave  under  section  102  for  the  In- 
tended purpose  of  the  leave  shall  be  entitled, 
on  return  from  such  leave— 

(A I  to  be  restored  by  the  employer  to  the 
position  of  employment  held  by  the  em- 
ployee when  the  leave  commenced;  or 

(B)  to  be  restored  to  an  equivalent  position 
with  equivalent  employment  benefits,  pay, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment 

(2i  Loss  of  benefits  —The  taking  of  leave 
under  section  102  shall  not  result  in  the  loss 
of  any  employment  benefit  accrued  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  leave  commenced 

(3)  LiMFTATiONs. -Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  ib),  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  entitle  any  restored  em- 
ployee to — 

I  A)  the  accrual  of  any  seniority  or  employ- 
ment benefits  during  any  period  of  leave;  or 

(B)  any  right,  benefit,  or  position  of  em- 
ployment other  than  that  to  which  the  em- 
ployee was  entitled  to  on  the  date  the  leave 
was  commenced. 

(4)  Certification-  As  a  condition  of  res- 
toration under  paragraph  (1),  the  employer 
may  have  a  policy  that  requires  each  em- 
ployee to  receive  certification  from  the 
health  care  provider  of  the  employee  that 
the  employee  Is  able  to  resume  work,  except 
that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  super- 


.sede  a  valid  Slate  or  local  law  or  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  that  governs  the  re- 
turn to  work  of  employees  taking  leave 
under  section  102iai(  1  hDi 

(5 1  Constriction  -Nothing  in  thi.s  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  em- 
ployer from  requiring  an  employee  on  leave 
under  section  102  to  periodically  report  to 
the  employer  on  the  status  and  intention  of 
the  employee  to  return  to  work 

(bi  Maintenanck  of  Hkalth  Benefits.- 
During  any  period  that  an  eligible  employee 
takes  leave  under  section  102.  the  employer 
shall  m.aintain  coverage  under  any  "group 
health  plan"  las  defined  m  section 
15000(b)(1))  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
;!«<i  for  the  duration  of  such  leave  at  the 
.evfl  and  under  the  conditions  coverage 
would  have  been  provided  if  the  employee 
had  continued  in  employment  continuously 
from  the  date  the  employee  commenced  the 
leave  until  the  date  the  employee  is  restored 
under  subsection  (a). 
SEC.  1(«.  PROHIBITED  ACTS. 

(a)  Interference  Wpth  Rights  — 

(1)  Exercise  of  rights —It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  employer  to  interfere  with,  re- 
strain, or  deny  the  exercise  of  or  the  attempt 
to  exercise,  any  rtght  provided  under  this 
title. 

(2)  Discrimination.- It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  employer  to  discharge  or  in  any 
other  manner  discriminate  against  any  indi- 
vidual for  opposing  any  practice  made  un- 
lawful by  this  title. 

(b)  Lnterference  With  Proceedings  or  In- 
(juiRiES  — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  discharge  or  in  any  other  manner  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  because 
such  individual— 

(1)  has  filed  any  charge,  or  has  instituted 
or  caused  to  be  Instituted  any  proceeding, 
under  or  related  to  this  title; 

(2)  has  given,  or  is  about  to  give,  any  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  any  inquiry  or 
proceeding  relating  to  any  right  provided 
under  this  title;  or 

(3)  has  testified,  or  is  about  to  testify  in 
any  inquiry  or  proceeding  relating  to  any 
right  provided  under  this  title 

SEl .  108.  admi.nistrattve  e.nforce.me.vt. 

(a)  Ln  General —The  Secretary  shall  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  including  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  notice  of  foreseeable 
leave,  service  of  complaints,  notice  of  hear- 
ings, answers  and  amendments  to  com- 
plaints, and  copies  of  orders  and  records  of 
proceedings. 

(b)  Charges.— 

(1)  Filing.- Any  person  (Including  a  class 
or  organization,  on  behalf  of  any  person)  al- 
leging an  act  that  violates  any  provision  of 
this  title  may  file  a  charge  respecting  such 
violation  with  the  Secretary  Charges  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regula- 
tion. 

(2)  Notification.— Not  more  than  10  days 
after  the  Secretary  receives  notice  of  a 
charge  under  paragraph  1 1 1.  the  Secretary— 

(Ai  shall  serve  a  notice  of  the  charge  on 
the  person  charged  with  the  violation:  and 

IB  I  shall  inform  such  person  and  the  charg- 
ing party  as  to  the  rights  and  procedures 
provided  under  this  title 

(3)  Time  of  filing— a  charge  shall  not  be 
filed  more  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
last  event  constituting  the  alleged  violation. 

(4)  Settlement  prior  to  deter.mination  by 
sfXTRETARY.  -The  charging  party  and  the  per- 
son charged  with  the  violation  under  this 
section  may  enter  into  a  settlement  agree- 
ment concerning  the  violation  alleged  In  the 


charge  before  any  det.ermmation  is  reached 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  ic-.  Such 
an  agreement  shall  be  effective  unless  the 
Secretary  detenr.ines.  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  notice  of  the  proi»sed  agreem.ent  is 
received,  that  the  agreement  is  not  generally 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(C)  LVVESTIGATION  AND  COMPLAINT  ON  NO- 
TICE OF  A  Charge.— 

(li  Investigation— Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  Secretary  receives  any  charge  re- 
specting a  violation  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  investigate  the  charge  and  issue 
a  complaint  based  on  the  charge  or  dismiss 
the  charge. 

|2)  Dismissal.— If.  after  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation under  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  is  no  reason- 
able basis  for  the  charge  that  is  being  inves- 
tigated, the  Secretary  shall  dismiss  the 
charge  and  promptly  notify  the  charging 
party  and  the  respondent  as  to  the  dismissal. 

(3)  COMPLAI.Vr  BASED  on  CHARGE.  — If.  after 
conducting  an  investigation  under  paragraph 
111.  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  the  charge,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  complaint  based  on  the 
charge  and  promptly  notify  the  charging 
party  and  the  respondent  as  to  the  issuance. 

(4)  Settlement  with  secretary.— On  the 
issuance  of  a  complaint  under  paragraph  (3i. 
the  Secretary  and  the  respondent  may  enter 
into  a  settlement  agreement  concerning  a 
violation  alleged  in  the  complaint.  Any  such 
settlement  shall  not  be  entered  into  over  the 
objection  of  the  charging  party,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  settlement 
provides  a  full  remedy  for  the  charging 
party. 

(5)  CIVIL  ACTIONS.— If,  at  the  end  of  the  60- 
day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (li.  the 
Secretary— 

(A)  has  not  made  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3); 

(B)  has  dismissed  the  charge  under  para- 
graph (2):  or 

(C)  has  disapproved  a  settlement  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)(4)  or  has  not  en- 
tered into  a  settlement  agreement  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection; 

the  charging  party  may  elect  to  bring  a  civil 
action  under  section  107.  Such  election  shall 
bar  further  administrative  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  the  violation  alleged 
in  the  charge. 

(61  Complaint  and  relief  on  initiative  of 
Secretary  — 

(A)  Co.MPLAINT.— The  Secretary  miay  issue 
and  serve  a  complaint  alleging  a  violation  of 
this  title  on  the  basis  of  information  and  evi- 
dence gathered  as  a  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion Initiated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  lOS. 

(B)  Relief. — On  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint under  subparagraph  (Ai.  the  Secretary 
may  petition  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  or  in  which  the 
respondent  resides  or  transacts  business,  for 
appropriate  temporary  relief  or  a  restraining 
order.  On  the  filing  of  any  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  cause  notice  of  the  i)etition  to  be 
served  on  the  respondent,  and  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  grant  to  the  Secretary 
such  temporary  relief  or  restraining  order  as 
the  court  determines  just  and  proper. 

(d)  Rights  of  Parties.— 

(1)  Service  of  complaint— In  any  case  in 
which  a  complaint  is  issued  under  subsection 
(c),  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  10 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  complaint 
is  issued,  cause  to  be  served  on  the  respond- 
ent a  copy  of  the  complaint. 

(2)  Parties  to  complaint.— Any  person  fil- 
ing a  charge  alleging  a  violation  of  this  title 


may  elect  to  be  a  party  to  any  complaint 
filed  by  the  Secretary  alleging  such  viola- 
tion. Such  election  must  be  made  piior  to 
the  commencement  of  a  hearing 

(3>  Civil  action  —The  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  comply  in  a  timely  manner  with 
any  obligation  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  shall  entitle  the  charging 
party  to  elect,  at  the  time  of  such  failure,  to 
bring  a  civil  action  under  section  107. 

(e)  Conduct  of  Hearing  — 

(11  Prosecution  by  secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  duty  to  prosecute  any 
complaint  issued  under  subsection  (c). 

(2)  Hearing— .*in  administrative  law  judge 
shall  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  record  with 
respect  to  any  complaint  issued  under  this 
title.  The  hearing  shall  be  commenced  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  issuance  of  such 
complaint,  unless  the  judge,  m  the  discretion 
of  the  judge,  determines  that  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  would  best  be  furthered  by  com- 
mencement of  the  action  after  the  expiration 
of  such  period. 

(f)  Findings  and  Conclusions — 

(1)  Ln  general  —After  a  hearing  conducted 
under  this  section,  the  admiinistrative  law 
judge  shall  promptly  make  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law,  and.  if  appropriate, 
issue  an  order  for  relief  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 109. 

(2)  Notification  concerning  delay.— The 
administrative  law  judge  shall  inform  the 
parties,  in  writing,  of  the  reason  for  any 
delay  in  making  such  findings  and  conclu- 
sions if  such  findings  and  conclusions  are  not 
made  within  60  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
such  hearing. 

(g!  Finality  of  Decision;  Review  — 

(1)  Finality  —TTie  decision  and  order  of 
the  admr.nistrative  law  judge  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  the  final  decision  and 
order  of  the  Secretary  unless,  on  appeal  by 
an  aggrieved  party  taken  not  lat«r  than  30 
days  after  the  entry  of  the  order,  the  Sec- 
retary modifies  or  vacates  the  decision,  in 
which  case  the  decision  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  the  final  decision. 

(2i  Review.— Not  later  thar>  60  days  after 
the  entry  of  the  final  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  li  ,  any  person  aggrieved  by 
such  final  order  may  seek  a  review  of  such 
order  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  violation  :s  al- 
leged to  have  occurred  or  in  which  the  em- 
ployer resides  or  transacts  business. 

(3)  JuRiSDKrriON.— On  the  filing  of  the 
record  of  an  order  under  this  subsection  with 
the  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exclusive  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  final,  except  that  the  ;udgment  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  m  section  1264  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

(hi  Court  ENK'"RCEyENT  of  Administra- 
tive Orders  — 

(1,1  Power  of  secretary.— If  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  is  not  appealed  under  sub- 
section igi(2i.  the  Secretary  may  petition 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  violation  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred,  or  m  which  the  respondent  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  by  filing 
in  such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that 
such  order  be  enforced. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.— On  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion under  paragraph  (1).  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  m.ake  and  enter  a  decree 
enforcing  the  order  of  the  Secretary.  In  such 
a  proceeding,  the  order  of  the  Secretary  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

(3)  Decree  of  enforcement.- If.  on  appeal 
of  an  order  under  subsection  (g)(2),  the  Unit^ 
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ed  States  court  of  appeals  does  not  reverse  or 
modify  such  order,  such  court  shall  have  the 
jurisdiction  to  make  and  enter  a  decree  en- 
forcing the  order  of  the  Secretary 

8KC.  107  ENFORCEMENT  BY  CIVIL  ACTION. 

(a)  Right  to  Bring  Civil  action.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  this  section,  an  eligible  em- 
ployee or  any  person.  Including  a  class  or  or- 
tranlzation  on  behalf  of  any  eligible  em- 
ployee, or  the  Secretary  may  bring  a  civil 
action  against  any  employer  (including  any 
State  employer)  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  title  in  any  appropriate  court  of  the 
United  States  or  In  any  State  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

(2)  No  CHARGE  FILED— Subject  to  paragraph 
(3).  a  civil  action  may  be  commenced  under 
this  subsection  without  regard  to  whether  a 
charge  has  been  filed  under  section  106<b). 

(3)  Limitations.— No  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  under  paragraph  (1)  if  the 
Secretary— 

(A)  has  approved  a  settlement  agreement 
or  has  failed  to  disapprove  a  settlement 
agreement  under  section  10&b)(4)  or  106(cK4i. 
as  appropriate,  if  such  action  Is  based  on  a 
violation  alleged  in  the  charge  and  resolved 
by  the  agreement,  or 

(B)  has  Issued  a  complaint  under  section 
106(c><3)  or  106(C)(6).  If  such  action  Is  based 
upon  a  violation  alleged  in  the  complaint. 

(4)  Enforcement  of  settlement  agree- 
ments.—Notwithstanding  paragraph  |3)(A).  a 
civil  action  may  be  commenced  to  enforce 
the  terms  of  any  such  settlement  agreement. 

(5)  Timing  of  commencement  of  civil  ac- 
tion— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  no  civil  action  may  be 
commenced  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  last  event  that  constitutes  the  alleged 
violation 

(B)  Exception —In  any  case  In  which— 

(I)  a  timely  charge  Is  filed  under  section 
106(b);  and 

(II)  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  issue  a 
complaint  or  enter  into  a  settlement  agree- 
ment based  on  the  charge  las  provided  under 
section  106(c)i4))  occurs  later  than  11  months 
after  the  date  on  which  any  alleged  violation 
occurred: 

the  charging  parly  may  commence  a  civil  ac- 
tion not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
such  failure. 

(6)  agencies.- The  Secretary  shall  not 
bring  a  civil  action  against  any  agency  of 
the  United  States. 

(7)  Exclusive  jurisdiction  on  com- 
plaint—On  the  filing  of  a  complaint  with 
the  court  under  this  sutisection.  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive 

(b)  Venue— An  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  may  be  brought— 

(1)  In  any  appropriate  judicial  district 
under  section  1391  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code:  or 

(2)  in  the  judicial  district  In  the  State  In 
which— 

(A)  the  employment  records  relevant  to 
such  violation  are  maintained  and  adminis- 
tered: or 

(B)  the  aggrieved  person  worked  or  would 
have  worked  but  for  the  alleged  violation. 

(c)  Notification  of  the  Secretary;  Right 
To  Intervene— A  copy  of  the  complaint  In 
any  action  by  an  eligible  employee  under 
subeectlon  (a)  shall  be  served  on  the  Sec- 
retary by  certified  mall  The  Secretary  shall 
have  the  right  to  Intervene  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  an  employee  under  subsection 
(a). 


(d)  Attorneys  for  the  secretary —In 
any  civil  action  under  subsection  (a),  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  Secretary  may  appear 
for  and  represent  the  Secretary,  except  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral shall  conduct  any  litigation  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 
SEC.  Ida  investigative  authority. 

(a)  In  General —To  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  any  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  have,  subject  to  subsection 
(c).  the  investigative  authority  provided 
under  section  11(a)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C  211(a)). 

(b)  Obligation  To  Keep  and  Preserve 
Records. —Any  employer  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve records  in  accordance  with  section 
11(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Sundards  Act  of  1938 
(29  use.  211(c))  and  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Recjuired  Submissions  Generally  Lim- 
ited to  an  annual  Basis  —The  Secretary 
shall  not  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
require  any  employer  or  any  plan.  fund,  or 
program  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  any 
books  or  records  more  than  once  during  any 
12-month  period,  unless  the  Secretary  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  there  may  exist  a 
violation  of  this  title  or  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  pursuant  to  this  title,  or  is  In- 
vestigating a  charge  pursuant  to  section  106. 

(d)  Subpoena  Powers.  Etc.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  any  investigation  provided  for  in 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
subpoena  authority  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29U  S  C   209) 

SEC.  lOT.  RELIEF. 

la)  Injunctive  Relief. - 

(1)  Cease  and  desist  —On  finding  a  viola- 
tion under  section  106.  the  administrative 
law  judge  shall  Issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  cease  and  desist  from  any  act  or 
practice  that  violates  this  title. 

(2)  Injunctions —In  any  civil  action 
brought  under  section  107.  the  court  may 
grant  as  relief  against  any  employer  (includ- 
ing any  State  employer)  any  permanent  or 
temporary  Injunction,  temporary  restraining 
order,  or  other  equitable  relief  as  the  court 
determines  appropriate. 

(b)  Monetary  Damages.— 

(1)  In  general- Any  employer  (Including 
any  State  employer)  that  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  shall  be  liable  to  the  Injured 
party  in  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  any  wages,  salary,  emplo.vment  bene- 
fits, or  other  compensation  denied  or  lost  to 
such  eligible  employee  by  reason  of  the  vio- 
lation, plus  Interest  on  the  total  monetary 
damages  calculated  at  the  prevailing  rate: 
and 

(B)  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of— 

(1)  the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  as  liquidated  damages;  or 

(11)  consequential  damages,  not  to  exceed  3 
times  the  amount  determined  under  such 
subparagraph. 

(2)  Good  faith— If  an  employer  who  has 
violated  this  title  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  administrative  law  judge  or  the  court 
that  the  act  or  omission  that  violated  this 
title  was  in  good  faith  and  that  the  employer 
had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation  of 
this  title,  such  Judge  or  the  court  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Judge  or  court,  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  liability  provided  for 
under  this  subsection  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  d  h  Ai 

(c)  Attorney's  Fees —A  prevailing  party 
In  an   action   described   under   this   section 


(Other  than  the  United  States'  may  be 
awarded  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part 
of  the  costs,  in  addition  to  any  relief  award- 
ed The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
costs  In  the  same  manner  as  a  private  per- 
son. 

(d)  Limitation  —Damages  awarded  under 
subsection  ibi  shall  not  accrue  from  a  date 
that  is  later  than  2  years  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  a  charge  is  filed  under  section  106(b)  or 
a  civil  action  is  brought  under  section  107. 

SEC  no  SPF.CLM.  RITJIS  COSrERNING  EMPLOY 
EE.S  OK  UK  AI  KDl  (  ATlONAl.  ACEN- 
CIES. 

(a)  In  General —Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  the  rights  (Including 
the  rights  under  section  104,  which  shall  ex- 
tend throughout  the  period  of  leave  of  any 
employee  under  this  section),  remedies,  and 
procedures  under  this  Act  shall  apply  to— 

(li  any  "local  educuitlonal  agency"  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (20 
use   2891(12)))  and  its  employees:  and 

(2 1  any  private  elementary  and  secondary 
school  and  Its  employees. 

(b)  Leave  Does  Not  Violate  Certain 
Other  Federal  Laws —a  local  educational 
agency  and  a  private  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  shall  not  be  In  violation  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1400  et  seq),  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  (29  use.  794).  or  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000d  et 
seq  ).  solely  as  a  result  of  an  eligible  em- 
ployee of  such  agency  or  school  exercising 
the  rights  of  such  employee  under  this  Act. 

(C)      iNTERMfTTENT      LEAVE      FOR      LnSTRUC- 

tional  Employees.— 

(1)  Ln  general  —Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
In  any  case  In  which  an  employee  employed 
principally  in  an  instructional  capacity  by 
any  such  educational  agency  or  school  seeks 
to  take  leave  under  subparagraph  (Ci  or  (Di 
of  section  102(ai(l)  that  is  foreseeable  based 
on  planned  medical  treatment  or  supervision 
and  the  employee  would  be  on  leave  for 
greater  than  20  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  working  days  In  the  peri(3d  during  which 
the  leave  would  extend,  the  agency  or  school 
may  require  that  such  employee  elect 
either- 

(A)  to  take  leave  for  periods  of  a  particular 
duration,  not  to  exceed  the  duration  of  the 
planned  medical  treatment  or  supervision;  or 

(Bi  to  transfer  temporarily  to  an  available 
alternative  position  offered  by  the  employer 
for  which  the  employee  Is  qualified,  and 
that^ 

(i )  has  equivalent  pay  and  benefits;  and 

(il)  better  accommodates  recurring  periods 
of  leave  than  the  regular  employment  posi- 
tion of  the  employee. 

(2)  Application —The  elections  described 
In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bi  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  an  employee 
who  complies  with  section  102(e)(2). 

(d)  Rules  applicable  to  Periods  Near 
the  Conclusion  of  an  Academic  Term— The 
following  rules  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
periods  of  leave  near  the  conclusion  of  an 
academic  term  in  the  case  of  any  employee 
employed  principally  in  an  instructional  ca- 
pacity by  any  such  educational  agency  or 
school: 

(1)  Leave  more  than  s  weeks  prior  to  end 
of  term. — If  the  employee  begins  leave  under 
section  102  more  than  5  weeks  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  academic  term,  the  agency  or 
school  may  require  the  employee  to  continue 
taking  leave  until  the  end  of  such  term.  If— 

(A)  the  leave  is  of  at  least  3  weeks  dura- 
tion; and 


(B)  the  return  to  employment  would  occur 
during  the  3-week  period  before  the  end  of 
such  term 

i2'  Leave  less  than  5  weeks  prior  to  end 
ok  tek.m  -If  the  employee  begins  leave  under 
subparagraph  lA).  iBi.  or  (Ci  of  section 
102iaMli  dunnii  the  period  that  commences  5 
weeks  prior  l«  the  end  of  the  academic  term. 
the  agency  or  school  may  require  the  em- 
ployee to  continue  taking  leave  until  the  end 
of  such  term.  If— 

(A  I  the  leave  Is  of  greater  than  2  weeks  du- 
ration; and 

(Bi  the  return  to  employment  would  occur 
during  the  2-week  period  before  the  end  of 
such  term 

(3)  Leave  less  than  3  weeks  prior  to  end 
of  term  -  If  the  employee  begins  leave  under 
paragraph  (A).  (B).  or  (Ci  of  section  I02ia)(l) 
during  the  pjeriod  that  commences  3  weeks 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  academic  term  and 
the  duration  of  the  leave  is  greater  than  5 
working  days,  the  agency  or  school  may  re- 
quire the  employee  to  continue  vo  take  leave 
until  the  end  of  such  term. 

(6)  Restoration  to  Equivalent  Employ- 
ment Position  —  For  purposes  of  determina- 
tions under  section  KMiaiil  )iBi  (relating  to 
the  restoration  of  an  employee  Uj  an  equiva- 
lent position),  in  the  case  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  a  private  elementary  and 
secondary  school,  such  determination  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  established  school 
board  policies  and  practices,  private  school 
policies  and  practices,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements. 

(fi  Reduction  of  the  amount  of  Liabil- 
m'.  — If  a  local  educational  agency  or  a  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  school  that 
has  violated  title  I  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  administrative  law  judge  or  the  court 
that  the  sigency.  school,  or  department  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  un- 
derlying act  or  omission  was  not  a  violation 
of  such  title,  such  judge  or  court  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Judge  or  court,  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  liability  provided  for  under 
section  I09(bi(l)  to  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A  i  of  such  section 
SEC   ill.  NOTICE. 

(ai  In  General— Each  employer  shall  post 
and  keep  posted,  in  conspicuous  places  on 
the  premises  of  the  employer  where  notices 
to  employees  and  applicants  for  employment 
are  customarily  posted,  a  notice,  to  be  pre- 
pared or  approved  by  the  Secretary,  setting 
forth  excerpts  from,  or  summaries  of.  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  this  title  and  infor- 
mation pertaining  U>  the  filing  of  a  charge. 

(bi  Penalty      .Any  employer  that  willfully 
violates  this  section  shall  be  as.-iessed  a  civil 
money  penalty   not  to  exceed  JlOO  for  each 
separate  offense. 
SEC.  Hi.  RECCUATIONa 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title  (including  regulations 
under  section  lOSian. 

TITLE  II— LEAVE  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

SEC.  »!.  LEAVE  REQUIREMENT. 

lai  In  General  il'  Chapter  63  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter 

SUBCHAPTER  V     FAMILY  LEAVE 
'{6381.  Definitions 
"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter: 
"(1 1  The  term   employee'  means — 
"lAi  an    employee',  as  defined  by  section 
6301i2i  of  this  title  (excluding  an  individual 


employed  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  i;  and 

"(Bi  an  individual  described  m  clause  ivi 
or  (ixi  of  such  section. 

who  has  been  employed  for  at  least  12 
months  and  completed  at  least  1.000  hours  of 
service  during  the  previous  12-month  period. 

"(21  The  term  'serious  health  condition' 
means  an  illness,  injury,  impairment,  or 
physical  or  mental  condition  that  involves— 

"(A'  inpatient  care  in  a  hospital,  hospice. 
or  residential  medical  care  facility:  or 

"(Bi  continuing  treatment,  or  continuing 
supervision,  by  a  health  care  provider. 

"(3i  The  term  'son  or  daughter'  means  a  bi- 
ological, adopted,  or  foster  child,  a  stepchild, 
a  legal  ward,  or  a  child  of  a  person  standing 
in  loco  parentis,  who  is— 

"(A  I  under  18  years  of  age;  or 

"(Bi  18  years  of  age  or  older  and  incapable 
of  self-care  because  of  a  mental  or  physical 
disability. 

"(4 1  The  term   parent'  means  the  biological 
parent  of  the   child   or   an   individual   who 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  a  child  when  the 
child  was  a  son  or  daughter. 
"{6382.  Leave  requirement 

"(a)(1)  An  employee  shall  be  entitled,  sub- 
ject to  section  6383.  to  12  workweeks  of  leave 
during  any  12-month  period— 

"(A)  because  of  the  birth  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  employee: 

"(B)  because  of  the  placement  of  a  son  or 
daughter  with  the  employee  for  adoption  or 
foster  care: 

"(C)  in  order  to  care  for  the  son.  daughter, 
spouse,  or  parent  of  the  employee  who  has  a 
serious  health  condition:  or 

"(D)  because  of  a  serious  health  condition 
that  makes  the  employee  unable  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  position  of  such  em- 
ployee. 

"(2)  The  entitlement  to  leave  under  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  fBi  of  paragraph  (1 1  for  a 
birth  or  placement  of  a  son  or  daughter  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  such  birth  or  place- 
ment. 

"(3)  Leave  under  subparagraph  (Ai  or  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  taken  by  an  em- 
ployee intermittently  unless  the  employee 
and  the  employing  agency  agree  otherwise. 
Leave  under  subparagraph  iC'  or  iD:  of  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  taken  interm.ittently  when 
medically  necessary,  subject  to  subsection 
(e). 

"(b)  On  agreement  between  the  employing 
agency  and  the  employee,  leave  under  this 
section  may  be  taken  on  a  reduced  leave 
schedule.  Such  reduced  leave  schedule  shall 
not  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  total  amount 
of  leave  to  which  the  employee  is  entitled 

'(C)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (di. 
leave  granted  under  subsection  (ai  may  con- 
sist of  unpaid  leave. 

"(d)(1)  If  an  employing  agency  provides 
paid  leave  for  fewer  than  12  workweeks,  the 
additional  weeks  of  leave  necessary  to  attain 
the  12  workweeks  of  leave  required  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  without  com,- 
pensation, 

"(2)(A)  An  employee  may  elect,  or  an  em- 
ploying agency  may  require  the  employee,  to 
substitute  for  leave  under  subparagraph  (Ak 
iBi.  or  (Ci  of  subsection  laxli  any  of  the  ac- 
crued paid  vacation  leave,  personal  leave,  or 
family  leave  of  the  employee  for  any  part  of 
the  12-week  period  of  such  leave  under  such 
paragraph 

"(B)  An  employee  may  elect,  or  an  employ- 
ing agency  may  require  the  employee,  to 
substitute  for  leave  under  paragraph  iIhDi  of 
subsection  (ai  any  of  the  accrued  paid  vaca- 
tion leave,  personal  leave,  or  medical  or  sick 


;eave  of  the  employee  for  any  part  of  the  12- 
week  period  of  such  ieave  under  such  para- 
graph, except  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
require  an  employing  agency  to  provide  paid 
sick  ieave  or  paid  medical  leave  in  any  situa- 
tion in  which  such  employing  agency  would 
not  normally  provide  any  such  paid  leave 

"(eiili  In  any  case  m  which  the  necessity 
for  leave  under  subparagraph  A  or  (B)  of 
subsection  latdi  is  foreseeable  based  on  an 
expected  birth  or  adoption,  the  employee 
shall  provide  the  employing  agency  with 
prior  notice  of  such  expected  birth  or  adop- 
tion in  a  m.anner  that  is  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  necessity  for 
leave  under  subparagraph  'C  or  iDi  of  sub- 
section (ai(!i  IS  foreseeable  based  on  planned 
medical  treatment  or  supervision,  the 
employee — 

"(Ai  shall  make  a  reasonable  effort  to 
schedule  the  treatment  or  supervision  so  sis 
not  to  disrupt  unduly  the  operations  of  the 
employing  agency,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  health  care  provider  of  the  employee  or 
the  health  care  provider  of  the  son.  da'agh- 
ter.  spouse  or  parent  of  the  em.ployee,  and 

"(Bi  shall  provide  the  employing  agency 
with  prior  notice  of  the  treatment  or  super- 
vision in  a  manner  that  is  reasonable  and 
practicable. 

"J  6383.  CertiBcation 

"(a)  An  employing  agency  may  require 
that  a  claimi  for  leave  under  subparagraph 
(C)  or  (Di  of  section  6382(anl  .  be  supported 
by  certification  issued  by  the  health  care 
provider  of  the  employee  or  of  the  son. 
daughter,  spouse,  or  parent  of  the  em.pioyer. 
as  appropriate  The  employee  shall  provide  a 
copy  of  such  certification  tc  the  employing 
agency 

"(b)  A  certification  under  subsection  (ai 
shall  be  sufficient  if  it  states— 

"(li  the  date  on  which  the  serious  health 
condition  commenced: 

"(2i  the  probable  duration  of  the  condition; 

"(3'  the  appropriate  medical  facts  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  provider  regarding  the 
condition,  and 

"(4)(A)  for  purposes  of  leave  under  section 
6382(a)(l  iiCi.  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
time  that  the  eligible  em.ployee  is  needed  to 
care  for  the  son.  daughter,  spouse,  or  parent; 
and 

"(Hi  for  purposes  of  leave  under  section 
6382ia)(lnDi.  a  statement  that  the  employee 
if  unable  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  em- 
ployee's position. 

■•(c)(li  In  any  case  m  which  the  employing 
agency  haf  reason  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
the  certifies tion  provided  under  subsection 
(a)  for  leave  under  subparagraph  (Ci  or  iD)  of 
section  6382(aH:  ..  the  employing  agency  may 
require,  at  the  expense  of  the  agency,  that 
the  employee  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  second 
health  care  provider  designated  or  approved 
by  the  employing  agency  concerning  any  in- 
formation certified  under  subsection  (b)  for 
such  leave, 

■'(2i  Any  health  care  provider  designated  or 
approved  under  paragraph  .1  shall  not  be 
employed  on  a  regular  basis  by  the  employ- 
ing agency. 

"(d)(Ii  In  any  case  m  which  the  second 
opinion  described  in  subsection  (c:  differs 
from  the  original  certification  provided 
under  subsection  lai.  the  employing  agency 
may  require,  at  the  expense  of  the  agency. 
that  the  employee  obtain  the  opinion  of  a 
third  health  care  provider  designated  or  ap- 
proved jointly  by  the  employing  agency  and 
the  employee  concerning  the  information 
certified  under  subsection  (b> 
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■•(2)  The  opinion  of  the  third  health  care 
provider  concerning  the  Information  cer- 
tified under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  final  and  shall  be  binding  on  the 
employing  agency  and  the  employee. 

"(e)  The  employing  agency  may  require 
that  the  employee  obtain  subsequent 
recertlflcations  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

"$6384.  Job  protection 

••(a)  Any  employee  who  takes  leave  under 
section  6382  for  the  Intended  purpose  of  the 
leave  shall  be  entitled,  upon  return  trom 
such  leave — 

"(li  to  be  restored  by  the  employing  agen- 
cy to  the  position  of  employment  held  by  the 
employee  when  the  leave  commenced;  or 

■■(21  to  be  restored  to  an  equivalent  posi- 
tion with  equivalent  employment  benefits, 
pay.  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment 

•■(b)  The  taking  of  leave  under  section  6382 
shall  not  result  in  the  loss  of  any  employ- 
ment benefit  accrued  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  leave  commenced. 

'•(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  entitle  any  restored  employee  to— 

"(1)  the  accrual  of  any  seniority  or  em- 
ployment benefits  during  any  period  of 
leave,  or 

■■(2)  any  right,  benefit,  or  position  of  em- 
ployment other  than  that  to  which  the  em- 
ployee was  entitled  to  on  the  date  the  leave 
was  commenced 

'■(d)  As  a  condition  to  restoration  under 
subsection  (ai.  the  employing  agency  may 
have  a  policy  that  requires  each  employee  to 
receive  certification  from  the  health  care 
provider  of  the  employee  that  the  employee 
is  able  to  resume  work. 

••(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  an  employing  agency  from 
requiring  an  employee  on  leave  under  sec- 
tion 6382  to  periodically  report  to  the  em- 
ploying agency  on  the  status  and  Intention 
of  the  employee  to  return  to  work 

"(0388.  Prohibition  of  coercion 

"la  I  .An  employee  ehall  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
other  employee  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering 
with  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployee under  this  subchapter 

"(bi  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  coerce'  Includes  prom- 
ising to  confer  or  conferring  any  benefit 
(such  as  appointment,  promotion,  or  com- 
pensation), or  taking  or  threatening  to  take 
any  reprisal  isuch  as  deprivation  of  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  or  compensation) 

'i  63M.  Health  insurance 

.\r.  fmployce  enrolled  In  a  health  benefits 
plan  under  chapter  89  who  la  placed  In  a 
leave  status  under  section  6382  may  elect  to 
continue  the  health  benefits  enrollment  of 
the  employee  while  In  leave  status  and  ar- 
range to  pay  Into  the  Employees  Health  Ben- 
efits Fund  (described  In  section  8909)  through 
the  employing  agency  of  the  employee,  the 
appropriate  employee  contributions. 

*'««387.  fU>guUtions 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  subchapter  The  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  title 
I  of  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of 
1991.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contenu  for  chapter  63  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"SUBCHAPTER  V     FAMILY  LEAVE  AND 
TEMPORARY  MEDICAL  LEAVE 
•6381    Definitions 
"6382    Leave  requirement. 
■6383.  Certification. 
"6384.  Job  protection 
■■6385    Prohibition  of  coercion. 
■6386   Health  Insurance. 
■6387    Regulations". 

lb)  Employees  Pajd  From 

Nonappropriated  Funds.— Section  2105(c)(1) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '■53"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "b3.  subchapter  V  of  chapter  63    ' 

TITLE  III— COMMISSION  ON  I>EAVTC 
SEC.  301.  ESTABUSHIMENT. 

There  is  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Leave  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ■■Com- 
mission") 

SEC  30a.  DITIES. 

The  Commission  shall— 

1 1 )  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of— 

(A)  existing  and  proposed  policies  relating 
to  leave: 

(B)  the  potential  costs,  benefits,  and  Im- 
pact on  productivity  of  such  policies  on  em- 
ployers; and 

(C)  alternative  and  equivalent  State  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees described  In  section  110(a);  and 

i2i  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commission  first  meets,  prepare 
and  submit,  to  the  appropriate  Committees 
of  Congress,  a  report  that  may  Include  legis- 
lative recommendations  concerning  coverage 
of  businesses  that  employ  fewer  than  50  em- 
ployees and  alternative  and  equivalent  State 
enforcement  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees (tes^^1^l*"l  In  section  110(a). 
SE(    3tt1    MKMBKK.SHIP 

la  I  Ci./Mr'<-i.'n;iU<N    - 

(I)  APPOiNTME.VT8.-The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  12  voting  members  and  2  ex 
officio  members  to  be  appointed  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  follows: 

(A)  Senators— One  Senator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  Senator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(B)  Members  of  house  of  representa- 
tives.—One  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(C)  Additional  members  — 

(i)  appointment— Two  members  each  shall 
be  appointed  by— 

(I I  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(II)  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate: 

(III)  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

(IV)  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

(II)  ExPER-nsE  — Such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  virtue  of  demonstrated  expertise 
in  relevant  family,  temporary  disability,  and 
labor-management  Issues  and  shall  Include 
representatives  of  employers 

i2)  Ex  officio  members  —The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion as  nonvoting  ex  officio  members. 

(bi  Vacancies —Any  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made 

(c)  Chairperson  and  Vice  Chairperson. - 
The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chairperson 
and  a  vice  chairperson  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission. 


(d)  Quorum —Eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all 
purposes,  except  that  a  lesser  number  may 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing hearings. 

8KC.  30*.  COMPENSATION. 

(a  <  }'A\  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation 

(b)  Travel  Expenses —Members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  reasonable 
travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance. In  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  when  performing  du- 
ties of  the  Commission. 

SEC.  305.  POWERS. 

(ai  Meetings. -The  Commission  shall  first 
meet  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  all  members  are  appointed,  and  the 
Commission  shall  meet  thereafter  on  the  call 
of  the  chairperson  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  Hearings  and  Sessions— The  Commis- 
sion may  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Commission 
considers  appropriate.  The  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  t>efore  It. 

(c)  Access  to  Information  —The  Commis- 
sion may  secure  directly  from  any  Federal 
agency  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  On  the  request  of  the 
chairperson  or  vice  chairperson  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  such  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  information  to  the  Commission. 

Id)  EScecutive  Director— The  Commission 
may  appoint  an  Executive  Director  from  the 
personnel  of  any  Federal  sigency  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Use  of  FACiLrriES  and  Services —Upon 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  make  available  to 
the  Commission  any  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  such  agency. 

(f)  Personnel  From  Other  Agencies —On 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  detail  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

SEC.  300.  TERMINA'nON. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the  report 
of  the  Commission  to  Congress 
TITI.F  IV— MISTKI-I-ANTOrS  PROVISIONS 
SEt     401    KKKKl'T  ON  UTJIEK  I^WS 

lai  FEDiiRAL  AND  State  Anti-dlscrimina- 
"noN  Laws.— Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  modify  or  affect  any  Federal  or 
State  law  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin, 
sex,  age,  or  handicapped  status. 

(b)  State  and  Local  Laws— Nothing  in 
this  Act  or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  supersede  any  provision 
of  any  State  and  local  law  that  provides 
greater  employee  leave  rights  than  the 
rights  established  under  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

SEC.    <02.    EFFECT   ON    EXISTING    EMPUJYMENT 
BENEFITS. 

(ai  More  Prijtective  -Nothing  In  this  Act 
or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  diminish  the  obligation  of  an 
employer  to  comply  with  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  or  any  employment  bene- 
fit program  or  plan  that  provides  greater 
family  and  medical  leave  rights  to  employ- 
ees than  the  rights  provided  under  this  Act 
or  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Less  Protecttve  — The  rlghu  provided 
to  employees  under  this  Act  or  any  amend- 


ment made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished by  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  any  emphiyment  VxT.efil  program  or 
plan 

SEC.  403  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MORE  GEN-EROUS 
iXAVE  POUCIES. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  dis- 
courage employers  from  adopting  or  retain- 
ing leave  policies  more  generous  than  any 
policies  that  comply  with  the  requirements 
under  this  Act  or  any  amendment  made  by 
this  Al  t 

SEC.  404.  EFFEtTI\'E  DATES. 

(a I  Title  HI.— Title  III  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(b)  OTHER  Titles.— 

(1)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i2i.  titles  I  and  II  and  this  title 
shall  take  effect  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  CoLLEcmvE  bargaining  agreements.— 
In  the  case  of  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment in  effect  on  the  effective  date  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (li.  title  I  shall  apply 
on  the  earlier  of— 

(A)  the  date  of  the  termination  of  such 
agreement;  or 

iBi  the  date  that  occurs  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  405.  REGULA'nONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleag:ues  today  in 
cosponsorlng  S.  5,  the  Family  and  Med- 
ical Leave  Act. 

Job  protection  during  times  of  child- 
birth and  family  illness  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  most  basic  rights  for  working 
American  families.  Especially  now 
with  the  economy  in  recession,  job  pro- 
tection is  even  more  important  to  the 
stability  of  American  families. 

To  know  that  a  worker  has  the  flexi- 
bility to  take  care  of  a  new  born  child 
or  take  care  of  an  ailing  parent  with- 
out the  fear  of  job  loss  ought  not  be  re- 
markable. It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
course. 

For  that  reason,  enactment  of  a  fam- 
ily and  medical  leave  policy  is  a  high 
priority  for  this  Congress. 

As  we  have  al!  heard  on  many  occa- 
sions. President  Bush  has  ad'.'ocated  a 
kinder  and  gentler  Nation. 

Before  an  Illinois  Republican  Wom- 
en's group  in  the  fall  of  1988.  then  Vice 
President  Bush  made  his  position  clear. 
He  said,  and  I  quote. 

We  also  need  to  assure  that  women  don't 
have  to  worry  about  getting  their  Jobs  back 
after  having  a  child  or  caring  for  a  child  dur- 
ing a  serious  lllnes.«.  That  Is  what  I  mean 
when  1  talk  about  a  gentler  nation.  That 
isn't  fair  the  other  way.  and  it's  not  right, 
and  we've  got  to  do  something  about  that. 

I  agree.  Unfortunately,  between  the 
time  President  Bush  was  running  for 
the  Presidency  and  the  time  he  as- 
sumed office,  the  President  changed  his 
mind 

While  we  all  from  time  to  time  have 
changed  our  minds  about  one  subject 
or  another,  very  rarely  do  we  change 
our  mind  about  the  underlying  premise 
of  an  issue 


I  hope  Congress  can  work  together 
with  the  President  this  year  to  enact  a 
basic  assurance  of  job  security  for  men 
and  women  during  times  of  family  cri- 
sis. For  this  is  the  basic  premise  of  a 
family  and  medical  leave  policy. 

We  ought  not  force  women  to  choose 
between  their  jobs  and  their  families. 
Too  many  women  have  been  forced  to 
make  a  painful  choice  between  the  eco- 
nomic imperative  of  working  to  supple- 
ment their  families'  income  and  the 
anxiety  of  caring  for  a  seriously  ill 
child. 

Too  many  women  have  had  no  job  to 
return  to  after  recuperating  from  bear- 
ing a  child. 

S.  5,  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
Act  would  provide  unpaid  leave.  Unpaid 
leave  for  birth,  adoption,  or  care  of  a 
sick  child.  It  would  also  provide  unpaid 
leave  for  an  employee's  own  serious 
medical  illness  or  to  care  for  an  em- 
ployee's seriously  ill  parent. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
industrialized  country  without  a  fam- 
ily or  medical  leave  policy.  In  fact. 
most  other  industrialized  countries 
provide  some  type  of  paid  leave.  But  we 
are  not  talking  about  paid  leave  here. 
we  are  simply  talking  about  unpaid 
leave,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  job  to 
which  to  return. 

This  is  an  important  bill  for  Amer- 
ican women.  It  will  offer  women  equal 
economic  opportunitj'. 

The  number  of  women  working  today 
is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Many  of  these  women  are  working 
out  of  necessit.v.  They  need  to  work  to 
raise  their  family's  income  to  a  level 
that  will  provide  them  with  decent  and 
safe  housing,  utilities,  food,  and  other 
basic  necessities.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  women  are  single  parents  who 
have  no  other  option  to  provide  for 
their  families.  But.  the  fact  remains 
that  fully  65  percent  of  married  women 
are  also  in  the  work  force. 

W'hen  a  family  crisis  occurs,  such  as 
when  a  child  is  diagnosed  with  a  life- 
threatening  illness  like  cancer  and 
needs  treatment  immediately,  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  leave  law.  a  job 
loss  compounds  the  family  crisis. 

Protecting  jobs  for  those  who  must 
take  leave  to  care  for  their  families  in 
times  of  crisis  is  not  unreasonable.  It  is 
humane. 

Women  earn  less  than  men.  Women 
comprise  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  poor  and  working  poor. 

While  all  families  would  benefit  from 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  it 
IS  primarily  American  women  who 
would  reap  the  most  benefit  from  en- 
actment of  a  family  leave  policy. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  the  Fam- 
ily and  Medical  Leave  Act  is  an  unprec- 
edented mandate. 

Congress  has  mandated  a  minimum 
wage.  Congress  has  mandated  employer 
contributions  to  ensure  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  the  elderly  and 
the    disabled     Congress   has    mandated 


minimum  standards  to  ensure  a  safe 
and  healthy  workplace  for  all  Ajneri- 
cans. 

Congress  enacted  these  laws  to  pro- 
vide uniformity  in  the  basic  protec- 
tions for  American  workers  A  law  pro- 
viding job  protection  for  family  and 
medical  leave  would  be  no  different. 

Enactment  of  a  family  leave  law  will 
not  alleviate  the  stress  a  family  feels 
when  faced  with  a  serious  illness  of  a 
child  or  loss  m  earnings  when  a  family 
member  takes  leave.  But  it  will  allevi- 
ate the  stress  on  the  family  when  there 
is  no  job  to  return  to. 

Enactment  of  the  Family  and  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act  will  ensure  the  most 
basic  of  protections  for  American  fami- 
lies. It  will  offer  women  an  equal  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  us 
in  supporting  S.  5  this  year  to  ensure 
that  no  American  is  forced  to  choose 
between  job  and  family. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  in  the  last  Congress 
and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  House 
to  override  that  veto,  while  disappoint- 
ing, has  not  lessened  our  resolve  to  en- 
sure that  working  people  are  able  to 
care  for  their  families  and  meet  basic 
economic  needs. 

Existing  fam.ily  leave  policies  m  this 
country  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  workers  That  is 
why.  today,  we  are  reintroducing  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act.  We  are 
sending  a  signal  that  we  stand  firmly 
behind  our  Nation's  families  and  our 
commitment  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
and  sound  family  leave  policy. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
simple  justice.  It  is  a  reasonable  and 
fair  answer  to  the  need  to  provide  job 
security  to  employees  without  undue 
hardship  on  employers  A  single  moth- 
er shouldn't  be  forced  to  lose  her  job  to 
take  care  of  a  dangerously  ill  child,  A 
father  should  be  able  to  count  on  re- 
turning to  work  after  taking  care  of 
his  family's  emergency  at  home. 

Fairness  in  the  workplace  will  pay 
off  for  employers,  too.  Understanding 
the  problems  that  families  face  will 
bring  dividends  in  the  way  workers  feel 
about  their  work.  Instead  of  losing  val- 
uable productivity  on  the  job.  em.ploy- 
ers  with  leave  policies  m  place  report 
gains  in  productivity  and  retention  of  a 
loyal  and  experienced  work-force. 

The  demographic  revolution  in  the 
American  work-force  is  having  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  lives  of  working 
men  and  women  and  their  families. 
Today,  more  than  half  of  the  45.6  mil- 
lion children  in  two-parent  families 
have  both  parents  in  the  work-force. 
The  number  of  women  working  outside 
the  home  has  increased  178  percent 
since  1950.  More  than  one-half  of  all 
mothers  with  infants  under  1  year  of 
age  now  work  outside  the  home  Two- 
thirds  of  mothers  of  children  under  the 
age  of  3  work  outside  the  home. 
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We  are  no!  sLrariKere  to  these  statis- 
tics. We  have  heard  them  here  before. 
It  18  time  we  face  up  to  the  changring 
reality  of  our  economy  sintfle  parents 
and  two  wajje-earnlnK  parents  domi- 
nate the  work-force.  It  is  time  now  to 
take  action,  to  ensure  that  no  long'er 
will  American  workers  have  to  face  dif- 
ficult choices  as  they  seek  to  balance 
family  and  workplace  responsibilities. 
The  dual  goals  of  family  and  work  are 
important  to  our  Nations  well-being. 
It  is  time  we  support  working  parents 
by  providing  flexible  leave  options 
which  promote  family  stability  and  job 
security. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of 
1991  will  help  ease  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures parents  face  In  balancing  work- 
place and  family  responsibilities.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  June  14  last  year.  That  bill 
was  the  result  of  months  of  effort  and 
was  a  carefully  tuned  compromise 
which  sought  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  concerns  of  business  and  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  working  families. 

This  legislation  requires  companies 
of  50  or  more  employees  to  allow  their 
permanent  workers  12  weeks  of  unpaid 
leave  per  year  for  the  birth  of  a  baby  or 
serious  family  illness.  Data  from  my 
own  State  of  Oregon,  which  has  a  fam- 
ily leave  standard  of  12  weeks,  finds 
that  businesses  have  had  little  trouble 
in  complying  with  the  standard. 

Under  this  bill,  only  workers  who 
have  been  on  the  Job  for  1  year  or  more 
and  who  have  worked  an  average  of 
half  time  or  more  during  that  year 
would  be  eligible  for  unpaid  leave.  Em- 
ployees would  be  assured  of  reinstate- 
ment to  the  same  or  equivalent  job 
upon  their  return,  and  would  continue 
to  receive  health  care  coverage  during 
their  absence.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  the  cost  of  the  bill  to 
be  no  more  than  J188  million  per  year, 
most  of  which  will  result  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  health  insurance  coverage 
for  employees. 

This  bill  is  a  reasonable  approach.  It 
seeks  to  meet  the  needs  of  families 
while  helping  businesses  plan  for  work- 
ers taking  leave.  An  estimated  95  per- 
cent of  all  firms,  those  with  fewer  than 
50  employees,  would  be  exempt  from 
the  bill's  requirements.  The  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act  is  not 
antibuslness.  Indeed,  many  firms  that 
already  have  leave  policies  in  place  re- 
IX)ri  improved  employee  loyalty,  re- 
duced turnover  and  absenteeism,  and 
enhanced  productivity. 

It  seems  clear  that  business  owners 
and  their  employees  will  benefit  mutu- 
ally from  an  unpaid  leave  policy  such 
as  envisioned  in  this  bill.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  and  the  Nation  to  rally  be- 
hind this  long  overdue  policy  to  help 
our  Nation's  families  strike  a  balance 
between  the  needs  of  their  loved  ones 
and  the  demands  of  the  workplace. 

Mr  KENNP:DY  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleat*e(l    to    join    Senator    DODD   in    co- 


sponsoring  the  Family  Leave  Act  of 
1991  The  hill  is  virtually  identical  to 
legislation  that  wa-s  passed  in  the  last 
Congress  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
but  vetoed  by  the  President. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  must 
again  begin  the  long  process  toward  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  that  is  crit- 
ical to  working  families  across  the 
country.  It  is  time  for  this  long  over- 
due measure  to  be  enacted  into  law — 
and  I  hope  that  the  102d  Congress  will 
meet  its  responsibility. 

Family  and  medical  leave  is  a  matter 
of  simple  workplace  justice.  No  work- 
ers in  America  should  have  to  choose 
between  the  job  they  need  and  the 
child  they  love.  No  Americans  should 
lose  their  job  because  they  must  care 
for  an  elderly  parent.  Yet  these  are  the 
choices  that  face  working  men  and 
women  every  day.  and  I  regret  that 
President  Bush's  veto  last  year  pre- 
vented us  from  remedying  this  injus- 
tice. 

The  structural  changes  occurring  in 
the  workplace  require  policies  that  rec- 
ognize the  increasing  pressures  on  fam- 
ilies. The  entry  of  women  in  the  work- 
place kept  their  family  incomes  from 
falling  during  the  1980's,  but  put  more 
pressure  on  their  families.  The  rising 
cost  of  long-term  care  for  elderly  par- 
ents requires  more  individual  care 
from  children  who  have  less  time  to 
give  such  care,  because  they  are  jug- 
gling jobs  and  families  of  their  own. 

The  strain  that  comes  when  a  spouse 
or  child  is  seriously  ill  is  exacerbated 
by  the  stress  of  meeting  increased  per- 
sonal needs  and  professional  demands. 
Despite  the  basic  changes  in  family 
life,  employers  have  made  few  accom- 
modations to  help  families  meet  these 
pressures. 

This  legislation  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward for  working  families  across  the 
country.  It  is  a  humanitarian  approach 
to  changing  family  structures— and  it 
makes  sound  economic  sense.  When 
workers  lose  their  jobs  for  lack  of  fam- 
ily leave,  we  all  pay  the  bill  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  food  stamps. 
Medicaid,  and  other  social  costs. 

The  most  important  but  most  dif- 
ficult loss  to  quantify  is  the  loss  of  mo- 
rale and  productivity  when  workers  are 
unable  to  meet  their  family  respon- 
sibilities without  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs. 

Other  countries  across  the  world  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  provide  family  leave 
to  workers.  The  United  States  stands 
alone  with  South  Africa  among 
industralized  nations  that  deny  such 
leave  to  working  men  and  women  to 
care  for  a  sick  parent  or  child.  If  we  are 
serious  about  regaining  our  inter- 
national competitiveness,  then  we 
must  begin  by  correcting  this  basic  in- 
justice in  our  workplace. 

The  administration  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  If  it  is  serious  about  helping 
families    across    the    country,    then    it 


should  support  this  legislation  and  help 
us  enact  ii  into  law  this  year 

Mr.  BRADLKY  Mr  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Family  and  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act  is  again  before  us  Last 
year,  similar  legislation  passed  the 
House  and  Senate  but  was  then  vetoed 
by  President  Bush.  In  June  1990.  the 
House  voted  to  override  the  President's 
veto  but  failed  to  achieve  a  two-third's 
majority.  I  hope  we  can  be  successful 
this  year  in  overcoming  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  President. 

This  compromise  measure  provides 
up  to  12  weeks  per  year  of  unpaid  job- 
protected  leave  for  employees  for  medi- 
cal reasons,  and  for  parents  upon  the 
birth  or  adoption  of  a  child,  or  to  care 
for  a  seriously  ill  parent  or  child  up  to 
the  age  of  18.  Businesses  with  less  than 
50  employees  would  be  exempt  from  the 
bill. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  mothers 
of  childbearing  age  who  have  entered 
the  work-force — as  well  as  the  growing 
number  of  older  Americans  in  need  of 
care — has  made  parental  leave  an  issue 
of  growing  concern.  Since  1947.  the 
number  of  women  in  the  Nation's  work 
force  has  increased  by  173  percent.  Na- 
tionally, nearly  50  percent  of  mothers 
of  children  under  the  age  of  1  are  in  the 
labor  force. 

Mr.  President,  as  more  and  more 
families  become  two  worker  families.  I 
am  increasingly  concerned  that  we  find 
ways  to  reconcile  the  need  to  help  fam- 
ilies care  for  their  families  with  the 
need  for  working  parents  to  remain 
productive  members  of  the  work-force. 
I  believe  that  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  addresses  the  concerns  of 
working  parents  and  provides  appro- 
priate job  security  for  these  families. 
Working  parents  should  not  be  forced 
to  choose  between  their  jobs  and  caring 
for  their  families. 


By    Mr.    DOLE   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Simpson.     Mr.     Domenici.     Mr. 

MimKOWSKl.  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide a  voluntary  system  of  flexible 
fundraising  targets  for  Senate  elec- 
tions, to  increase  public  disclosure  of 
activities  of  Senators,  to  reduce  special 
interest  influence  in  Senate  elections, 
to  increase  competition  in  politics,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

COMPREHENSIVE  C.\MPA1CN  FINA.NCE  REFORM 
A.ND  ETHICS  ACT 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  good 
reason  the  whole  world  is  watching  the 
Persian  Gulf  these  days,  and  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  are  no  exception.  We 
spent  all  of  la^t  week  debating  this  cri- 
sis issue,  and  now.  ;i.s  the  U.N  imposed 
deadline  approaches,  we  will  continue 
to  watch  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  we  will 
continue  to  pray  for  peace. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  plenty  of  work 
ahead  of  us  this  year  on  the  domestic 
front.  As  momentous  as  the  confronta- 


tion in  the  Middle  East  is,  there  is  still 
an  American  agenda  that  demands  ac- 
tion, that  is  why  on  this  first  day  open 
to  legislation.  I  am  introducing  five 
bills-designated  Senate  bills  6,  7.  8.  9. 
and  10— all  of  them  legislative  initia- 
tives that  Senate  Republicans  believe 
are  priority  issues  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

S   fr— CA.MPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing Senate  bill  6.  the  Comprehensive 
Campaign  Finance  Reform  and  Ethics 
Act  of  1991. 

If  last  year's  elections  taught  us  any- 
thing at  all.  it  taught  us  it  is  time  for 
reform:  Incumbents  are  laughing  all 
the  way  to  reelection,  while  the  cost  of 
running  for  office  is  approaching  the 
obscene. 

This  bill  builds  upon  last  year's  Re- 
publican reform  initiative  by  adding 
several  new  provisions — a  provision  on 
flexible  fundraising  targets,  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Mitchell-Dole 
panel  of  campaign  finance  experts:  a 
provision  on  ethics-in-government;  and 
a  provision  requiring  a  partial  ban  on 
the  roll-over  of  campaign  funds 
i-rrmcs 
The  Comprehensive  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Reform  and  Ethics  Act  also  con- 
tains a  provision  that  will  require  the 
public  disclosure  of  all  congressional 
contacts  with  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerning enforcement  matters. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  Member  or  his 
staff  intervenes  with  a  Federal  regu- 
lator, this  intervention  should  be  pub- 
licly disclosed.  And  if  the  intervention 
is  publicly  disclosed,  it  should  be  pub- 
licly defended 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  go  to  bat  on  behalf  of 
their  constituents.  That's  their  job. 
But  if  we  do  intervene  with  a  Federal 
regulator  on  behalf  of  a  constituent,  we 
should  be  comfortable  reading  about 
the  intervention  on  the  front  page  of 
the  newspapers.  That  is  what  a  disclo- 
sure requirement  is  all  about. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Campaign  Finance  Reform 
and  Ethics  Act  of  1991,  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis,  be  included  in  the 
Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
RECORD,  as  follows; 

S.  6 
Be  It  enacted  ^v  "tP  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ol  the  ['niti'd  States  o)  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  FECA; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 
lai  Short  Tm.E  —This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
ihe     Comprehensive  Campaign  Finance  Re- 
form and  Ethics  Act  of  1991". 

(bi   AME.NDMENT  OK   FECA —When   used   in 
this  Act,  the  t#rm  'FECA  '  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431  et  Bcq  ) 
(01  Table  of  Contents.— 


Sec,  1,  Short    title;    amendment    of    FECA 

table  of  contents. 
TITLE   I-SENATE   ELECTION    FLEXIBLE 

FUNDRAISING  TARGETS 
Set.  101    Senate  election  flexible  fundraising 
targets 
TITLE  U-ETHICS  IN  GOX^ERNMENT 
Sec    201    Public   disclosure  of  congressional 
intervention  in  enforcement  ac- 
tions, 
TITLE  IIl-REDUCTION  OF  SPECIAL 
INTEREST  INFLUENCE 
Subtitle  A— Ban  on  Political  Action 
Committees 

Sec.  301.  Ban  on  activities  of  political  action 
committees    in    Federal    elec- 
tions. 
Subtitle  B— Ban  on  Soft  Money  in  Federal 

Elections 

Sec.  311    Ban  on  soft  money. 
Sec    312    Restrictions  on  party  committees. 
Sec.  313.  Protection  for  employees. 
Sec    314.  Restrictions  on  soft  money  activi- 
ties   of    tax-exempt    organiza- 
tions. 
Sec.  315.  Denial  of  tax-exempt  status  for  cer- 
tain politically  active  organiza- 
tions. 
Sec.  316.  Contributions   to  certain   political 
organizations  maintained  by  a 
candidate. 
Subtitle  C— Other  Activities 
Sec.  321.  Modifications  of  contribution  lim- 
its on  individuals. 
Sec.  322-  Political  parties. 
Sec.  323    Contributions  through 

intermediaries  and  conduits. 
Sec,  324    Independent  expenditures. 
TITLE  IV-INCREASE  OF  COMPETITION 
IN  POLITICS 
Subtitle  A— General  Provisions 
Sec.  401.  Seed  money  for  challengers. 
Sec.  402    Opposition  research  fund. 
Sec.  403    Campaign  funds  of  candidates. 
Sec    404    state  and  local  campaign  funds. 
Sec.  405-  Truth-m-incumbency. 
Sec.  406.  Candidate   expenditures   from    per- 
sonal funds. 
Sec,  407.  Limitations  on  gerrymandering- 
Sec.  408.  Election  fraud,  other  public  corrup- 
tion,   and    fraud    in    interstate 
commerce. 
Subtitle  B— Congressional  Mass  Mailings 

Sec.  411.  Definitions. 

Sec.  412.  Statement  of  costs  and  related  ex- 
penses of  congressional  mass 
mailings. 

Sec.  413.  Restrictions  on  franked  congres- 
sional mass  mailings  exceeding 
appropriated  funds. 

Sec  4i4  Extension  of  time  period  when 
franked  mass  mailings  are  pro- 
hibited 

Sec  415  Reporting  and  publication  of 
franked  mass  mailings. 

Sec    416.  Transfers  of  official  mail  costs. 

Sec,  417,  Use  of  official  expense  accounts 
and  other  sources  of  funds  for 
mass  mailings. 

TITLE  V-BROADCAST  DISCOUNT  RATES 

Sec.  501.  Broadcast  discount 

TITLE  VI-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Federal  Election  Commission 

Enforcement  Authority 

Sec.  601,  Elimination  of  reason  to  believe 
standard. 

Sec.  602.  Injunctive  authority. 


Sec.  603-  Time  periods 
Sec.  604,  Knowing  violation  penalties. 
Sec    605    Court  resolved  violations  and  pen- 
alties. 
Sec.  606    Private  civil  actions. 
Sec.  607   Knowing     violations     resolved     in 

court. 
Sec    608   Action   on   complaint  by   commis- 
sion. 
Sec.  609   Violation     of    confidentiality     re- 
quirement. 
Sec.  610   Penalty    m    attorney    general    ac- 
tions 
Sec.  611    Amendments    relating    to    enforce- 
ment and  judicial  review. 
Sec.  612.  Tightening  enforcement. 
Subtitle  B- Telephone  Voting  by  Persons 
with  Disabilities 
Sec.  616.  Study  of  systems  to  permit  persons 
with    disabilities    to    vote    by 
telephone 
Subtitle  C— Other  Provisions 
Sec.  621.  Disclosure  of  debt  settlement  and 

loan  security  agreements. 
Sec.  622.  Contributions  for  draft  and  encour- 
agement purposes  with  respect 
to  elections  for  Federal  office. 
Sec    623    Severability. 
Sec    624    Effective  date 
TITLE  1— SENATE  ELECTION  FLEXIBLE 
FLTVDRAISING  TARGETS 

SEC.    101     SENATE    ELECTION    FLEXIBLE    FL:NI>^ 
RAISING  TARGETS. 

FECA   IS  amended   by   adding  a:   the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title 
-TITLE  V  -SENATE  ELECTION  FLEXIBLE 

f-UNDRAISING  TARGETS 
"DEFINITIONS 

"SEC.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  definitions  under  section  301  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  this  title  insofar  as 
such  definitions  relate  to  elections  to  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator; 

"(2)  the  term  "bipartisan  commission" 
means  the  commission  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  506; 

"(3)  the  term  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  who  has  made  a  fil- 
ing under  section  502  and  who  has  not  ex- 
ceeded the  limitations  described  in  section 
504; 

■■(4 1  the  term  -general  election  period" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  prim.ary  or  runoff  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  the  candidate  is  seeking,  which- 
ever IS  later,  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of— 

••(A)  the  date  of  such  general  electior. :  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  campaign  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election; 

■■I  5 1  the  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  population.  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e). 

"VOLUNTARY  ACCEPTANCE  OF  TARGETS. 
"SEC.  502  A  candidate  for  the  Senate  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  the  benefits  descritaed 
m  section  503  if  the  candidate  files  with  the 
Com.mission.  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  general  election,  a  statement  that  the 
candidate  has  not  exceeded  the  fund.'^ismg 
targets  under  section  504  for  any  primary  or 
runoff  election  and  will  not  exceed  such  tar- 
gets for  the  general  election. 

BENEFrrs  TO  eligible  CANDIDATES 

"Sec  503  Reduced  Broadcast  Rates— An 
eligible  candidate  shall  be  entitled  tc.  the  re- 
duced broadcast  rates  under  section  315ib)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
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"FITNDRAISINO  TARGETS 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  General  Election  Target.— 
An  enable  candidale  shall  not  accept  con- 
tributions for  a  general  election  In  excess  of 
the  lesser  of— 

••(1)  $5,500,000:  or 

"(2)  the  greater  of— 

••(A)  1950.000;  or 

"(B)S400.000  plus 

"(1)  30  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  In  the  candidate's  State  not  In 
excess  of  4.000.000:  and 

"(lU  26  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  candidate's  State  In  excess 
of  4.000.000 

••(b)  PRIMARY  Election  Target  —An  eligi- 
ble candidate  shall  not  accept  contributions 
for  a  primary  election  in  excess  of  the  lesser 
of- 

••(1)  67  percent  of  the  general  election  tar- 
get under  subsection  (a);  or 

••(2)12.750.000. 

'•(c)  Rl'noff  Election  Target.— An  eligi- 
ble candidate  shall  not  accept  contributions 
for  a  runoff  election  in  excess  of  20  percent  of 
the  general  election  target  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(d)  Exempt  Contribitions.— There  shall 
not  be  counted  against  the  fundralslng  tar- 
gets of  an  eligible  candidate  contributions 
by- 

"(1)  an  individual  who  at  the  time  a  con- 
tribution is  made  is  a  resident  of  the  can- 
didate's State:  or 

"(2)  an  individual  not  described  in  para- 
graph (li  who  makes  contributions  of  no 
more  than  $250  in  the  aggregate  to  any  one 
candidate  for  an  election. 

••(e)  Indexing  —The  amount  otherwise  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  In- 
creased as  of  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  based  on  the  increase  in  the  price  index 
determined  under  section  315(ci.  except  that 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  base  pe- 
riod shall  be  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
first  general  election  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  occurs. 

•action  3Y  the  commission 
•'Sec.  505.  The  Commission  shall- 
••fl)   issue   regulations  implementing   this 
title  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title:  and 

"(2i  thereafter,  provide  to  an  eligible  can- 
didate an  advisory  opinion  concerning  the 
application  of  this  title  within  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  eligible  candidate  sub- 
mits a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion. 

••REPORT  BY  BlPAR'nSAN  CO.MMiSSION 

"Sec.  506  la)  Appointme.st  -The  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  each  ap- 
point 2  persons  to  serve  on  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  conduct  the  study  and  make  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (b). 

••(b)  Study  and  Report— The  bipartisan 
commission  shall— 

"(1)  study  the  effects  of  this  title  on  Sen- 
ate election  campaign  spending  and  the  cost 
of  campaigns  during  the  primary  and  general 
elections  for  the  Senate  in  1994  and  1996.  and 

••(2)  report  its  findings  to  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  on  or  before 
November  7.  1997. 

"authorization  of  APPROPRUT10N8 

'•Sec.  507  There  are  authorized  to  be  a p- 
piroprlated  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  bl- 
IMLTtlsan  commission  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  title. 


"EFFECTU'E  DATES 

•'Sec.  50e  (a)  In  General— This  title  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
the  Senate  In  1994.  1996.  and  1996 

••(b)  Contributions  Received  Prior  to 
Date  of  Enactment  -Contributions  made  to 
or  received  by  an  eligible  candidate  on  or 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  targets 
specified  In  section  504. 

••(c)  Relationship  to  Other  Titles —The 
provisions  of  titles  I  through  VI  shall  remain 
in  effect  with  respect  to  Senate  election 
campaigns  affected  by  this  title  except  to 
the  extent  that  those  provisions  are  incon- 
sistent with  this  title    " 

■nTLE  If— ETHICS  IN  GOVTCR.N.MK.VT 
SFr      2<)1      PlBl.K      IllM  U)SIKK     (IF     I  liNt.RES- 
SIONAI  IVITKVKNTIOS        IN        EN- 

KOKCt.Vlt.NI  ACT10N!>. 

(a)  Unwritten  Contacts.- 

(1)  In  general— Each  department  and 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  shall  compile  a  monthly  list  of  all  un- 
written communications  from  any  Member, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Congress  received 
by  the  department  or  agency  with  respect 
to- 

(A)  potential  or  ongoing  enforcement  mat- 
ters before  the  department  or  agency:  and 

(B)  any  proceedings  in  the  department  or 
agency  relating  to  the  award  of  contracts. 

(2)  Details  of  list —The  list  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  include— 

(A)  the  source  of  the  contact; 

(Bi  the  stated  purpose  of  the  contact; 

(C)  any  information  or  actions  requested; 
and 

(D)  any  other  pertinent  information. 

(3)  Filing  lists  —Not  later  than  the  15th 
of  each  month,  each  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  shall  submit 
the  list  required  by  this  subsection  for  the 
preceding  month  to  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
with  Jurisdiction  over  the  department  or 
agency  EUich  committee  receiving  lists  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  submit  the 
lists  to  the  Congressional  Record  on  January 
Isi  and  July  1st  of  each  year  for  publication 
on  the  next  day  the  record  Is  printed 

(b)  Written  Contacts —Each  department 
and  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  shall— 

(1)  create  a  public  file  containing  all  writ- 
ten communications  from  any  Member,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  Congress  received  by 
the  department  or  agency  and  any  written 
responses  by  the  department  or  agency  to 
the  written  communications  with  respect 
u>- 

(A)  potential  or  ongoing  enforcement  mat- 
ters before  the  department  or  agency;  and 

(B)  any  proceedings  in  the  department  or 
agency  relating  to  the  award  of  contracts:  or 

(2)  Include  the  information  described  in 
paragraph  il)  in  an  appropriate  existing  pub- 
lic file 

TITLE  III— RKI)l'(  TION  OK  Sl'KCIAL 

INTKRK.ST  INKl  IKNC  K 

Subtillr  .A  — Han  on  I'olidcal  Arlmn 

(  *)mmi(t*»«»H 

SE(       Mil     UAN   ON    ^(-riVinF^  OK   POI.ITK  AL  AC 

T10S     (()M>iirn'f:s     in     fedf.rai. 
eij:cti()n.s 

(a)  Ls  General— Title  III  of  KECA  (2 
use.  301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

"BAN  ON  federal  ELECTION  ACTIVITIES  BY 
political  ACTION  COMMITTEES 

"Sec  324.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  person  other  than  an 
Individual    or    a    political    committee    may 


make  contributions,  solicit  or  receive  con- 
tributions, or  make  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  an  election  for  Federal 
office." 

(b)  Definition  of  PoLmcAL  CoMMrrrEE  — 
(1)  Paragraph  i4i  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
use.  431(4ii  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(4 1  The  term  •political  committee' 
means— 

••(A)  the  principal  campaign  committee  of 
a  candidate; 

"(B)  any  national.  State,  or  district  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  committee  thereof; 

"lO  any  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  which — 

■(il  receives  contributions  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year; 

"(il)  makes  pa>'ment8  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  paragraph  i8)  or  (9)  aggregating  In  ex- 
cess of  $5,000  during  a  calendar  year:  or 

■■(ill)  makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
aggregating  in  excess  of  $1,000  during  a  cal- 
endar year:  and 

••iDi  any  committee  Jointly  established  by 
a  principal  campaign  committee  and  any 
committee  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  or 
iCi  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  joint  fund- 
raising  activities." 

(2)  Section  316(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (Ci. 

(c)  Candidates  Committee.^  -  (D  Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U  SC  441a(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  i2).  any  polit- 
ical committee  which  Is  established  or  fi- 
nanced or  maintained  or  controlled  by  any 
candidate  or  Federal  officeholder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  or  officeholder." 

(2)  Section  302(e)(3i  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(3)  No  political  committee  that  supports 
or  has  supported  more  than  one  candidate 
may  be  designated  as  an  authorized  commit- 
tee, except  that^ 

"(A)  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  des- 
ignate the  national  committee  of  such  politi- 
cal party  as  the  candidate's  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  but  only  if  that  national 
committee  maintains  separate  books  of  ac- 
count with  respect  to  its  functions  as  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee,  and 

"(B)  a  candidate  may  designate  a  political 
committee  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  joint  fundralslng  by  such  candidates  as  an 
authorized  committee." 

(d)  Rules  applicable  When  Ban  Not  in 
Effect— For  purposes  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  during  any  period 
in  which  the  limitation  under  section  324  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (ai)  is  not 
in  effect— 

111  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (bi  shall  not  be  in  effect:  and 

(2)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
that^ 

(A)  is  treated  as  a  political  committee  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(B)  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  estab- 
lished, administered,  or  supported  by  a  con- 
nected organization  which  Is  a  corporation, 
labor  organization,  or  trade  association. 

to  make  contributions  to  any  candidate  or 
the  candidate's  authorized  committee  for 
any  election  aggregating  in  excess  of  $1,000 


Subtitle  B— Ban  on  Soft  Money  in  Federal 
Elections 
SEC.  SI  1.  BAN  ON  SOFT  MONEY. 

Section  315  of  FECA  i2  U.S.C,  441ai  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .subsection: 

••(1)  Ban  on  Soft  Money— <1i  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  any 
election  to  Federal  office- 

■•(Ai  to  solicit  or  receive  any  soft  money; 
or 

"(B)  to  make  any  payments  from  soft 
money. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  d).  the 
term  •soft  money'  means  any  amount— 

••(A I  solicited  or  received  from  a  source 
which  is  prohibited  under  section  316(ai: 

"(B)  contributed,  solicited,  or  received  in 
excess  of  the  contribution  limits  under  sec- 
tion 315:  or 

••(Ci  not  subject  to  the  recordkeeping,  re- 
porting, or  disclosure  requirements  under 
section  304  or  any  other  provision  nf  this 
Act." 

SEC.  312.  ReSTJUmONS  ON  PARTY  COMMITTEES. 
a  I  DISCLOSIKF  OK  iNFdRM.'iTlnN  BY  POLITI- 
CAL CoMVlTTEF..--!  1 )  Subsection  ici  of  section 
302  of  FECA  (2  U  SC  432(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4i. 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph i6i  and  inserting  '.  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(6)  each  account  maintained  by  a  political 
committee  of  a  political  party  (Including 
Federal  and  non-Federal  accounts),  and  de- 
posits into,  and  disbursements  from,  each 
such  account." 

(2i  Subsection  (bi  of  section  304  of  FECA  (2 
use  434(b))  is  amended  by  striking  '•and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  iSi  and  insert- 
ing ":  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(9)  each  account  maintained  by  a  political 
committee  of  a  political  party  (including 
Federal  and  non-Federal  accounts),  and  de- 
posits into,  and  disbursements  from,  each 
such  account." 

(b)      ALLOCATION      OF      EXPENDITURES      FOR 

Mixed  AcrivrriEs —Title  III  of  FECA.  as 
amended  by  section  301(ai.  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"REQnRED  ALLOCATION  OF  CONTRIBUTIONB  AND 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  MIXED  ACTIVmES  BY  PO- 
LITIC AI.  PARTi'  COMMITTEES 

•Sec  325  la  Rfxui.A-noNs  Requiring  Al- 
LOCA-noN  FOR  MixF.D  AcTivrTiES.— Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  issue 
regulations  providing  for  a  method  for  allo- 
cating the  contributions  and  expenditures 
for  any  mixed  activity  between  Federal  and 
non-Federal  accounts 

"(b)  GUIDELINES  FOR  ALLOCATION.— ( 1  I  The 
regulations  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
shall- 

lA)  provide  for  the  allocation  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection,  and 

"(Bi  require  rep<.)rt!ng  under  this  Act  of  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  a  mixed  activ- 
ity to  disclose  - 

••(li  the  method  and  rationale  used  in  allo- 
cating the  cost  of  the  mixed  activity  to  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  accounts:  and 

■illi  the  amount  and  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  mixed  activity  allocated  to  such  ac- 
counts. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  that 
consists  of  a  voter  registration  drive,  get- 
out-the-vote  drive,  or  other  activity  designed 


to  contact  voters  (other  than  an  activity  to 
which  pa.'-agraph  (3)  or  (4;  applies),  amounts 
shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
position of  the  ballot  for  the  political  Juris- 
diction in  which  the  activity  occurs,  except 
that  in  no  event  shall  the  amounts  allocated 
to  the  Federal  account  be  less  than  — 

"(A)  SS'ii  percent  of  the  total  amount  in 
the  case  of  the  national  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party:  or 

•■(B)  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  polit- 
ical party  or  any  subordinate  committee 
thereof. 

"(3i  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  that 
consists  of  preparing  and  distributing  bro- 
chures, handbills,  slate  cards,  or  other  print- 
ed materials  identifying  or  seeking  support 
of  (or  opposition  toi  candidates  for  both  Fed- 
eral offices  and  non-Federal  offices,  amounts 
shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  total  space 
devoted  to  such  candidates,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  amounts  allocated  to  the 
Federal  account  be  less  than  the  percentages 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  iBi  of  paragraph 
(2). 

•'(4)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  by  a 
national  committee  of  a  political  party  that 
consists  of  broadcast  media  advertising  (or 
any  portion  thereof)  that  promotes  (or  is  in 
opposition  to)  a  political  party  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  any  individual  candidate 
for  Federal  office  or  non-Federal  office, 
amounts  allocated  to  the  Federal  account 
shall  not  be  less  than— 

••(il  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  in  the 
case  of  advertising  in  the  national  media 
market;  and 

••(ii)  40  percent  in  the  case  of  advertising  in 
other  than  the  national  media  market. 

••(Hi  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  by  a 
State  or  local  committee  of  a  fxalitical  party 
or  any  subordinate  committee  thereof  that 
consists  of  broadcast  media  advertising  (or 
any  portion  thereof)  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  costs  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  the  composition  of  the  ballot  for  the 
political  Jurisdiction  in  which  the  activity 
occurs,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
amounts  allocated  to  the  Federal  account  be 
less  than  SS-'i  percent  of  the  total  amount. 

••(5)  Overhead  and  fundraising  costs  of  a 
political  committee  of  a  political  party  for 
each  2-calendar  year  period  ending  with  the 
calendar  year  in  which  a  regularly  scheduled 
election  for  Federal  office  occurs  shall  be  al- 
located to  the  Federal  account  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  ratio  which— 

••I  A I  the  aggregate  am.ount  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  such  political  committee 
during  such  period  in  connection  with  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  such  political  committee 
during  such  period. 

"(c)  MiXF.D  AcTivrry.— (1)  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'mixed  activity'  means 
an  activity  the  expenditures  m  connection 
with  which  are  required  under  this  Act  to  be 
allocated  between  Federal  and  non-Federal 
accounts  because  such  activity  affects  1  or 
more  elections  for  Federal  office  and  1  or 
more  non-Federal  elections 

■•(2)  Activities  under  paragraph  (1) 
include  - 

"(.^1  voter  registration  drives,  get-out-the- 
vote  drives,  telephone  banks,  and  member- 
ship communications  in  connection  with 
elections  for  Federal  offices  and  elections  for 
non-Federal  offices: 

"iBi  general  political  advertising,  bro- 
chures, or  other  materials  that  include  any 
reference  (however  incidental)  to  both  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  and  a  candidate  for 


non-Federal  office,  or  that  urge  support  for 
or  opposition  to  a  political  party  or  to  all 
the  candidates  of  a  political  party: 

■■'Ci  overhead  expenses:  and 

"iDi  activities  described  in  clauses  (v).  (x). 
and  (xil)  of  section  30ii8i!Bi 

•id)  ACCOUNTS— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  •Federal  account'  means  an 
account  to  which  receipts  and  disbursements 
are  allocated  to  elections  for  Federal  offices: 
and 

■•(2)  the  term  'non-Federal  account'  means 
an  account  to  which  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments are  allocated  to  elections  other  than 
non-Federal  offii.es 
SEC.  313.  PROTECTION  FOR  EMPLOYEES. 

la'  CONTRIBtTlONS  TO  .'^LL  POLrTlCAL  COM- 
MITTEES Included.- Paragraph  i2i  of  section 
316(b)  of  FECA  (2  US  C  441b(b)(2))  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "political  committee."  after 
■'campaign  committee," 

(b)     APFLICABILm-     OF     REQtlREMENTS     TO 

Labor  Org,amzations. — Section  316<b)  of 
FECA  (2  use  441bib))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'iSiiA'  Subparagraphs  'A  ,  B  .  and  C'  of 
paragraph  (2i  shall  not  apply  tc  a  labor  orga- 
nization unless  the  organization  meets  the 
requirements  of  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and 
(D). 

'(B)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  only  if  the  labor  organization 
provides,  at  least  once  annually,  to  all  em- 
ployees within  the  labor  organization's  bar- 
gaining unit  or  units  land  tc^  new  employees 
within  30  days  after  com.mencement  of  their 
employment)  written  notification  presented 
in  a  manner  to  inform  any  such  employee— 

■'(;:  that  an  employee  cannot  be  obligated 
to  pay,  through  union  dues  or  any  other 
mandatory  payment  to  a  labor  organization, 
for  the  political  activities  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of.  or  solicita- 
tion of  contributions  to,  a  political  commit- 
tee, political  communications  to  members, 
and  voter  registration  and  get-out-the-vote 
campaigns: 

•111)  that  no  employee  may  be  required  ac- 
tually to  join  any  labor  organization,  but  if 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  covering 
an  em.ployee  purports  to  require  m.em.bership 
or  payment  of  dues  or  other  fees  to  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  em.ployment. 
the  employee  may  elect  instead  to  pay  an 
agency  fee  to  the  labor  organization: 

••(ill)  that  the  amount  of  the  agency  fee 
shall  be  limited  to  the  employees  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  organization's 
exclusive  representation  services  to  the  em- 
ployee's collective  bargaining  unit,  including 
collective  bargaining,  contract  administra- 
tion, and  grievance  adjustm.ent, 

"(iv)  that  an  employee  who  elects  to  be  a 
full  mem.ber  of  the  labor  organization  and 
pay  membership  dues  is  entitled  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  those  dues  by  the  employees  pro  rata 
share  of  the  total  spending  by  the  labor  orga- 
nization for  political  activities: 

■(V)  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion's exclusive  representation  serv.ces,  and 
the  amount  of  spending  by  such  organization 
for  political  activities,  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  such  cost  and  spending  for  the 
immediately  preceding  fisca:  year  of  such  or- 
ganization: and 

"(vi)  of  the  amount  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion's full  membership  dues,  initiation  fees, 
and  assessments  for  the  current  year,  the 
amount  of  the  reduced  membership  dues, 
subtracting  the  employee's  pro  rata  share  of 
the  organization's  spending  for  politlcai  ac- 
tivities,   for    the    current    year:     and    the 
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amount  of  the  agency  fee   for  the  current 
year. 

■•(C)  The  requlremenla  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  only  If.  for  purposes  of  verify- 
ing the  cost  of  such  labor  organization's  ex- 
clusive representation  services,  the  labor  or- 
ganization provides  all  represented  employ- 
ees an  annual  examination  by  an  independ- 
ent certified  public  accountant  of  financial 
statements  supplied  by  such  organization 
which  verify  the  cost  of  such  services:  except 
that  such  examination  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
constitute  a  special  report'  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Association  of  Independent  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

"(D)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  only  If  the  labor 
organization  - 

■'(1)  maintains  procedures  to  promptly  de- 
termine the  costs  that  may  properly  be 
charged  to  agency  fee  payors  as  costs  of  ex- 
clusive representation,  and  explains  such 
procedures  in  the  written  notification  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (B);  and 

••(ill  if  any  person  challenges  the  costs 
which  may  be  properly  charged  as  costs  of 
exclusive  representation — 

••(I)  provides  a  mutually  selected  impartial 
decisionmaker  to  hear  and  decide  such  chal- 
lenge pursuant  to  rules  of  discovery  and  evi- 
dence and  subject  to  de  novo  review  by  the 
National  L.abor  Relations  Board  or  an  appli- 
cable court:  and 

■■(III  places  in  escrow  amounts  reasonably 
In  dispute  pending  the  outcome  of  the  chal- 
lenge. 

•■(Ei(l)  A  labor  organization  that  does  not 
satisfy  the  requirement*  of  subparagraphs 
(B).  (C).  and  (D)  shall  finance  any  expendi- 
tures specified  in  subparagraphs  (A),  iB).  or 
(C)  of  paragraph  (2)  only  with  funds  legally 
collected  under  this  Act  for  Its  separate  seg- 
regated fund 

■■(11)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  sub- 
paragraph (Ai  of  paragraph  <2)  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  communications  ex- 
pressly advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  clearly  Identified  candidate  for  elective 
public  office" 

SEC.  314.  RF-STKKTKINS  ON  sorr  MO.NEY  ACTTVl 
riKS  IlK  TAX  K.XKMIT  OH(.AM/.A 
1  IONS 

(a)  In  (.-■  .  '  Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenuf  C^..lf  of  1986  (relating  to  exemp>- 
tlon  from  tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (n)  as  subsection  (o)  and  by  In- 
serting after  subsection  (m)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(n)  Denial  of  Tax-Exempt  Status  for 
AcnvrriES  To  Lvfluence  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion.—An  organization  shall  not  be  treated 
as  exempt  from  tax  under  subsection  lai  If 
such  organization  participates  or  intervenes 
in  any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  In 
oppoaltlon  to  any  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  apply  to  any 
participation  or  intervention  by  an  organiza- 
tion on  or  after  September  1.  1991 

8ec  315  df.mal.  ok  tax  exempt  .statl's  for 
cektajn  poi.itkauv  active  ok 
(;amzation8. 

(a)  In  Ge.nk.rai.  .Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  taxi,  a.s  amended  by  section  314.  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (o)  as 
Bubeectlon  (p)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (n)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Deniaj-  of  Tax-Exempt  Status  for 
Certain     Polittcally     active     Orcaniza 

TION8  — 

"(1)  In  general.— An  organization  shall 
not  be  treated  as  exempt  from  tax  under  sub- 
jection (a)  If— 


"(A)  such  organization  devotes  any  of  its 
operating  budget  to— 

"(li  voter  registration  or  get-out-the-vote 
campaigns,  or 

"(11)  participation  or  Intervention  in  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  In  opposi- 
tion to  any  candidate  for  public  office:  and 

■'(B)  a  candidate,  or  an  authorized  commit- 
tee of  a  candidate,  has— 

■■(1)  solicited  contributions  to,  or  on  behalf 
of.  such  organization:  and 

■■(11)  the  solicitation  is  made  in  coopera- 
tion, consultation,  or  concert  with,  or  at  the 
request  or  suggestion  of.  such  organization 

■•(2)  Candidate  defined  —For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

'■(A)  In  GENERAL— The  term  candidate' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  301  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C   431i2l) 

"(Bi  Members  of  congress —The  term 
■candidate'  shall  Include  any  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  unless— 

"(1)  the  date  for  filing  for  nomination,  or 
election  to,  such  office  has  passed  and  such 
individual  has  not  so  filed,  and 

■'(11)  such  individual  is  not  otherwise  a  can- 
didate described  In  subparagraph  (Ai" 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  only  with  respect  to  solicita- 
tions or  suggestions  by  candidates  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  th.>  .\.  ■ 
SEC.  Sia.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CERTAIN  l>01  ITl 
CAI.  ORr.A.V17^TIONS  MAINTAINED 
BY  A  rA.M)ll)AT»: 

(a)  Contributions  by  Pkk.sons  In  General 

AND  BY  MULTICANDIDATE  POUTICAL  COMMIT- 
TEES—(1)  Section  315(a)(1)(A)  of  FECA  (2 
use.  441a(a)(li(Ai)  is  amended  by  striking 
"candidate  and  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees "  and  Inserting  'candidate,  a  can- 
didate's authorized  political  committees, 
and  any  political  organizations  (other  than 
authorized  committees)  maintained  by  a 
candidate,  ". 

(2i  Section  315(a)(2)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(al(2)(A))  Is  amended  by  striking  "can- 
didate and  his  authorized  political  commit- 
tees "  and  inserting  "candidate,  a  candidate's 
authorized  political  committees,  and  any  po- 
litical organizations  (other  than  authorized 
commltteesi  maintained  by  a  candidate," 

(3)  Section  315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)).  as  amended  by  section  301(c),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  dxA) 
and  (2)(A),  the  term  polltlcAl  organization 
maintained  by  a  candidate'  means  any  non- 
Federal  political  action  committee,  non-Fed- 
eral multicandldate  political  committee,  or 
any  other  form  of  political  organization  reg- 
ulated under  State  law  which  Is  not  a  politi- 
cal committee  of  a  national.  State,  or  local 
political  party— 

■■(A  1  that  Is  set  up  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate and  engages  In  political  activity 
which  directly  influences  Federal  elections, 
and 

■•(Bi  for  which  that  candidate  has  solicited 
a  contribution." 

(bi  Contributions  by  National  Banks, 
Corporations,  and  Labor  Organizations  — 
(1)  Section  316(b)(2)  of  the  FECA  (2  U.S.C 
441b<b)(2ii  is  amended  by  striking  "can- 
didate, campaign  committee"  and  Inserting 
"candidate,  political  organization  (other 
than  an  authorized  committee)  maintained 
by  a  candidate,  campaign  committee,". 

(2)  Section  316(b)  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C 
441b<b)),   aa   amended   by   section   313(b),    is 


amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  i2i.  the 
term  'political  organization  maintained  by  a 
candidate'  means  any  non  Federal  political 
action  committee.  non-Federal 

multicandldate  political  committee,  or  any 
other  form  of  political  organization  regu- 
lated under  State  law  which  is  not  a  political 
committee  of  a  national.  State,  or  local  po- 
litical party— 

"(A)  that  Is  set  up  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate and  engages  in  political  activity 
which  directly  influences  Federal  elections; 
and 

"(B)  for  which  that  candidate  has  solicited 
a  contribution." 

(c)  Date  of  APPUCA'noN.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  to  contributions  described  in  sections 
315  and  316  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C  441a  and  441b) 
made  in  response  t.o  solicitations  made  after 
January  14    IW. 

Subtitle  (  — X)ther  Artivities 
SEC 


321 


MODIKIt  ATIONS    OF    CONTRIBI'TION 
LIMITS  ON  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  l.NCREASE  IN  CANDIDATE  LIMIT -Sub- 
paragraph lAi  of  section  315(ai(l)  of  FECA  (2 
use  441a(a)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
■■$1,000"  and  inserting  "the  applicable 
amount". 

(b)  APPLICABLE  AMOUNT  DEFINED.— Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C  441a(a)).  as  amended 
by  section  316(a)(3).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1)(A) — 

■■(A)  The  term  applicable  amount'  means— 

■■|1)  Sl.OOO  in  the  case  of  contributions  by  a 
person  to— 

•■(I)  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  or  such  candidate's  author- 
ized committees;  or 

"(11)  any  other  candidate  or  such  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  If.  at  the 
time  such  contributions  are  made,  such  per- 
son Is  a  resident  of  the  Stat.e  with  respect  to 
which  such  candidate  seeks  Federal  office. 
and 

"(11)  $500  in  the  case  of  contributions  by 
any  other  person  to  a  candidate  described  in 
clause  il)(II)  or  such  candidate's  authorized 
committees. 

"(B)  At  the  beginning  of  1992  and  each 
even-numbered  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  In  the  same 
manner  as  under  subsection  (Odi  the  per- 
cent difference  between  the  price  index  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  the  price 
Index  for  calendar  year  1990  Each  of  the  dol- 
lar limits  under  subparagraph  lAi  shall  be  in- 
creased by  such  percent  difference  and 
rounded  to  the  nearest  $100  Each  amount  so 
increased  shall  be  the  amount  in  effect  for 
the  calendar  year  for  which  determined  and 
the  succeeding  (  alendar  year" 
sec.  ssx.  pou-ncAL  PAirnE& 

(ai  Items  Not  Treated  as  CoN"rRiBUTiON8 
OR  Expenditures —(1)  Section  301(8)(B)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(8)(B))  Is  amended- 

(A)  In  clauses  (x)  and  (xli).  by  inserting 
""national,  "  after  "the  payment  by  a",  and 

(B)  in  clause  (xli),  by  inserting  "general  re- 
search activities."  after  "the  costs  of 

(2)  Section  301(9)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C. 
431i9)(B))  is  amended— 

lA)  in  clauses  (viil)  and  dx).  by  Inserting 
"national,  "  after   "the  payment  by  a  "   and 

iB)  In  clause  (Ix).  by  inserting  general  re- 
search activities,  "  aft<'r    the  costs  of' 

(b)  Increase  in  Limfts  on  Contributions 
TO  PoLmcAL  Parties -Section  315(a)(3)  of 
FECA  (2  use  441a(a)(3)i  Is  amended  by 
striking  $25,000  In  any  calendar  year"  and 
inserting     $60,000  in  any  calendar  year,  ex- 


cept that  not  more  than  $25,000  may  be  con- 
tributed In  any  calendar  year  to  persons 
which  are  not  political  committees  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  national,  State. 
or  local  political  party." 

SEC.  323.  CDNTRIBmONS  THROUGH 

INTERMKOIARIES  AND  CONDLTTS. 

Section  315(aii8i  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  A<.t  of  1971  i2  U  S  C  441a(a)(8))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"■(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  - 

"(A)  Contributions  made  by  a  person,  ei- 
ther directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  candidate,  including  contribu- 
tions which  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  contributions  from  such  person  to  such 
candidate. 

"(B)  If  a  contribution  is  made  by  a  person 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate  through  an 
Intermediary  or  conduit,  the  intermediary  or 
conduit  shall  report  the  original  source  and 
the  intended  recipient  of  such  contribution 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Intended  recip- 
ient. 

"■(C)  No  conduit  or  intermediary  shall  de- 
liver or  arrange  to  have  delivered  contribu- 
tions from  more  than  2  persons  who  are  em- 
ployees of  the  same  employer  or  who  are 
members  of  the  same  trade  association, 
membership  organization,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

■■(D)  No  person  required  to  register  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  under  section  308 
of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
use.  267).  or  an  officer,  employee  or  agent 
of  such  a  person,  may  act  as  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  with  respect  to  a  contribution  to 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office." 
SEC.  324.  INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITLTIES. 

(a)  ATTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNICATIONS;  RE- 
PORTS—(1)  Section  318  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441di  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(c)(1)  If  any  person  makes  an  independent 
expenditure  through  a  broadcast  commu- 
nication on  any  television  or  radio  station, 
the  broadcast  communication  shall  include  a 
statements 

'•(A)  in  such  television  broadcast,  that  is 
clearly  readable  to  the  viewer  and  appears 
continuously  during  the  entire  length  of 
such  communication:  or 

■■(B)  in  such  radio  broadcast,  that  is  clear- 
ly audible  to  the  viewer  and  is  aired  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  such  broadcast, 
setting  forth  the  name  of  such  person  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the  name 
of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organization 

"(2)  If  any  person  makes  an  Independent 
expenditure  through  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
outdoor  advertislnK  facility,  direct  mailing, 
or  other  type  of  (general  public  political  ad- 
vertising, the  communication  shall  Include, 
in  addition  to  the  other  information  required 
by  this  section— 

■■(Ai  the  following  sentence:  ■The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits.': 
and 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  name  of 
the  person  who  paid  for  the  communication 
and.  in  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organi- 
zation, and  the  name  of  the  president  or 
treasurer  of  such  organization 

■'i3i  Any  person  making  an  Independent  ex- 
penditure described  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  furnish,  by  certified  mail,  return  re- 
ceipt requested,  the  following  information, 
to  each  candidate  and   to  the  Commission. 


not  later  than  the  date  and  time  of  the  first 
public  transmission  of  the  communication 

■■(A)  Effective  notice  that  the  person  plans 
to  make  an  independent  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  a  communication  which 
expressly  advocates  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  identified  candidate. 

"(Hi  .An  exact  copy  of  the  Intended  commu- 
nication, or  a  complete  description  of  the 
contents  of  the  intended  communication,  in- 
cluding the  entirety  of  any  texts  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  such  communication, 
and  a  complete  description  of  any  photo- 
graphs, films,  or  any  other  visual  devices  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  such  commu- 
nication. 

"(C)  All  dates  and  times  when  such  com- 
munication will  be  publicly  transmitted." 

(2)  Section  318(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441d(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Whenever"  and  in- 
serting "'Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
whenever"  . 

(b)  DEFINITION  OF  INDEPENDENT  EXPENDI- 
TURE—Paragraph  (17)  of  section  301  of  FECA 
(2  U.S.C.  431(17))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ■■(17i  The  term"  and  insert- 
ing "(17)(A)  The  term":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (Ai, 
an  expenditure  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  in  cooperation,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert with,  or  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of, 
a  candidate,  authorized  committee,  or  agent. 
if  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordination,  or 
direction  by  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  prior  to  the  publication,  distribution, 
display,  or  broadcast  of  a  communication, 
and  it  shall  be  presumed  to  be  so  made  when 
it  is— 

"(i)  based  on  information  about  the  can- 
didate's plans,  projects,  or  needs  provided  to 
the  person  making  the  expenditure  by  the 
candidate,  or  by  the  candidate's  agents,  with 
a  view  toward  having  an  expenditure  made: 
or 

"(11)  made  by  or  through  any  person  who 
is.  or  has  been— 

"(I)  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees: 

"(III  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees:  or 

"(III)  providing  professional  services  to.  or 
receiving  any  form  of  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement from,  the  candidate,  the  can- 
dldates  committee,  or  agent." 

(C)  HEARINGS  ON  COMPLAINTS —Section 
309(ai  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•■(13)  Within  3  days  after  the  Commission 
receives  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  which  alleges  that  an  independent 
expenditure  was  made  with  the  cooperation 
or  consultation  of  a  candidate,  or  an  author- 
ized committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate, 
or  was  made  in  concert  with  or  at  the  re- 
quest or  suggestion  of  an  authorized  commit- 
tee or  agent  of  such  candidate,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  a  hearing  to  determine 
such  matter" 

(d)  Expedited  Judicial  Review.- Section 
310  of  the  FECA  (2  US.C.  437hi  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  courts 
i-o  advance  on  the  docket  and  to  expedite  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  the  disposition 
of  any  matter  relating  to  the  making  or  al- 
leged making  of  an  independent  expendi- 
ture." 


■nTLE  rv— INCREASE  OF  COMPETITION  IN 
POLITICS 
Subtitle  A — General  Proviaiona 
SEC.  401.  SEED  MONEY  FOR  CHALLENGERS. 

Section  315  of  FECA  i2  U.S.C  441ai.  as 
amended  by  section  311,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■■(jHl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  congressional  campaign 
committee  or  the  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  may  make  contributions 
to  an  eligible  candidate  land  the  candidates 
authorized  committees  i  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate do  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

■■(Ani:i  $150,000.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 

"(ii>  $250,000.  m  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate:  or 

"(B'  the  aggregate  qualified  miatchlng  con- 
tributions received  by  the  candidate  and  the 
candidate's  authorized  com,m;ittees 

'■(2)  A  contribution  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  expenditure  for 
purposes  of  subsection  id)i3) 

'■(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  qualified  matching  con- 
tributions' means  contributions  made  during 
the  period  of  the  election  cycle  preceding  the 
primary  election  by  an  individual  who.  at 
the  time  the  contributions  are  made,  is  a 
resident  of  the  State  in  which  the  election 
with  respect  to  which  such  contributions  are 
made  is  to  be  held:  and 

'■(Bi  the  term  'eligible  candidate"  means  a 
candidate  for  election,  or  nomination  for 
election,  to  Federal  office  lother  than  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  who  does  not  hold 
Federal  office  "' 
SEC.  402.  OPPOSITION  RESEARCH  FVND. 

Section  315>i)ili  of  FECA.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 311.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  fiush  sentence 
"In  addition  to  a  contribution  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  congressional  campaign 
comm.ittee  or  the  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  may  make  contributions 
to  an  eligible  candidate  land  the  candidates 
authorized  comimittees.  in  an  aggregate 
amount  not  exceeding  $60,000.  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conducting  research  into  the  vot- 
ing and  other  public  records  of  the  can- 
di(iate"s  opponent  to  determ.ine  the  oppo- 
nent's views  on  issues  relevant  to  the  elec- 
tion" 
SEC.  403  CAMPAIGN  FTTV-DS  OF  CANDIDATES. 

I  a  l.N  General —Section  313  of  FECA  (2 
use  439a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"USE  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

"Sec.  313  (a  Amounts  received  as  con- 
tributions by  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  author- 
ized committees  of  such  a  candidate  that  are 
surplus  campaign  funds  may  be— 

■■(1)  transferred  to  an  organization  de- 
scribed m  section  501ic)(3'  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  that  is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  SOliai  of  such  Code, 

"(2 1  refunded  to  contributors  on  a  pro  rata 
basis:  or 

■■(3'  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  applied  to  the  account  to  reduce 
the  public  debt  described  m  section  3!  13(d)  of 
section  31.  United  States  Code 

■■(b)ili  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  candidate 
or  an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate  or 
for  any  person  acting  as  an  agent  of  either  to 
dispose  of  surplus  campaign  funds  in  any 
manner  except  as  required  by  subsection  (a) 

■■(2 1  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  accept  or  receive  surplus  cam- 
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paign   funds   for   purposes   or   In   a   manner 
other  than  those  specified  In  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  disposition  of  surplus  campalgTi 
funds  shall  be  reported  on  the  post-election 
semiannual  report  that  Is  filed  pursuant  to 
section  304  on  or  before  July  31  of  the  year 
following  the  election  for  which  the  funds 
were  raised. 

•■(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"surplus  campaign  funds'  means  the  amount 
(If  any  I  after  a  general  election  by  which— 

"(li  the  contributions  made  to  the  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  the  election  cycle  for 
such  election,  exceed 

"(2)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  expenditures  made  by  such  can- 
didate or  authorized  committees  with  re- 
spect to  such  election  cycle;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  $50,000.  and  In  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  $100,000." 

(b)     Effective     Date  —The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  surplus 
campaign  funds  existing  on  November  9.  1994. 
and  thereafter 
SEC.  404.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  441a).  as 
amended  by  section  201.  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  Individual 
who  Is  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  (or  any 
authorized  committee)  to  transfer  campaign 
funds  raised  in  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign of  such  individual  for  State  or  local  of- 
fice for  use  In  the  campaign  for  such  Federal 
office.  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  such  funds  do  not  exceed 
$50,000  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  $100,000  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  ' 
SEC.  405,  TRLTH  IN-INCUMBENCY. 

Section  315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U.SC.  441a(d))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  an  ex- 
penditure by  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a 
political  party  for  a  radio  or  television  ad- 
vertisement that— 

"(A)  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
the  voting  or  other  public  record  of  an  In- 
cumbent who  Is  not  a  member  of  the  politi- 
cal party  of  the  committee  that  makes  the 
expenditure; 

"(B)  does  not  indicate  whether  the  incum- 
bent Is  or  will  be  a  candidate  for  Federal  of 
flee  or  whether  a  listener  or  viewer  should 
vote  against  the  Incumbent;  and 

■(C)  18  made  prior  to  the  date  on  which  a 
candidate  of  that  party  Is  nominated  for 
election  to  the  office  held  by  the  Incumbent. 
Is  not  an  expenditure  In  connection  with  the 
general  election  campaign  of  a  candidate. 
This  paragraph  shall  only  apply  to  advertise- 
ments that  are  at  least  1  minute  In  length." 
SEC.  400.  CANniUATK  EXP»:M)ITI-RES  FKOM  PER- 
S«)NAI.  FIM>S 

(a)  Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  44Ia).  as 
amended  by  section  404.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 

"(1)(1)(A)  Not  less  than  15  days  after  a  can- 
didate qualifies  for  a  primary  election  ballot 
under  State  law.  the  candidate  shall  file  with 
the  Commission,  and  each  other  candidate 
who  has  qualified  for  that  ballot,  a  declara- 
tion stating  whether  the  candidate  Intends 
to  expend  for  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion an  amount  exceeding  $250,000  from— 

"(I)  the  candidate's  personal  funds; 

"(11)  the  funds  of  the  candidate's  Imme- 
diate family;  and 


"(111)  personal  loans  Incurred  by  the  c»n- 
dldate  and  the  candidate's  Immediate  family 
In  connection  with  the  candidate's  election 
campaign 

■(B)  The  declaration  re<iulred  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire by  regulation. 

•(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a).  If  a 
candidate — 

"(A)  declares  under  paragraph  (1)  that  the 
candidate  Intends  to  expend  for  the  primary 
and  general  election  funds  described  In  such 
paragraph  an  amount  exceeding  $250,000; 

■■(B)  expends  such  funds  In  the  primary  and 
general  election  an  amount  exceeding 
$250,000:  or 

•■(C)  falls  to  file  the  declaration  required 
by  paragraph  ( 1  >. 

the  limitations  on  contributions  under  sub- 
section (ai.  and  the  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures under  subsection  (d).  shall  be  modified 
as  provided  under  paragraph  (3)  with  respect 
to  other  candidates  for  the  same  office  who 
are  not  described  In  subparagraph  (A).  (B).  or 
(C). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2»— 

"(A)  the  limitation  under  subsection 
( a )( 1  >(  A )  shal  1  be  increased  to  $5,000;  and 

•■(B)  If  a  candidate  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)  expends  more  than  $1,000,000  of  funds 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  primary  and 
general  election— 

■■(I)  the  limitation  under  subsecUon 
ia)(l )( A)  shall  not  apply; 

■•(II)  the  limitation  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  political  committee  of 
a  political  party:  and 

■(ill)  the  limitation  under  subsection  (dM3) 
shall  not  apply. 

The  $5,000  amount  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  adjusted  each  calendar  year  in  the 
same  manner  as  amounts  are  adjusted  under 
subsection  (axllHB). 

"(4)If- 

■'(A)  the  modifications  under  paragraph  (3i 
apply  for  a  convention  or  a  primary  election 
by  reason  of  1  or  more  candidates  taking  (or 
falling  to  take)  any  action  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2i; 
and 

■'(B)  such  candidates  are  not  candidates  In 
any  subsequent  election  In  the  same  election 
campaign.  Including  the  general  election, 
paragraph   (3)   shall    cease    to   apply    to   the 
other  candidates  in  such  campaign. 

'•(5)  A  candidate  who— 

■•(A I  declares,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
that  the  candidate  does  not  Intend  to  expend 
funds  described  In  paragraph  (1)  In  excess  of 
$250,000  and 

••(B)  subsequently  changes  such  declara- 
tion or  expends  such  funds  In  excess  of  that 
amount. 

shall  file  an  amended  declaration  with  the 
Commission  and  notify  all  other  candidates 
for  the  same  office  within  24  hours  after 
changing  such  declaration  or  exceeding  such 
limits,  whichever  first  occurs,  by  sending  a 
notice  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested 

■■(6)  Contributions  to  a  candidate  or  a  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  may  be  used 
to  repay  any  expenditure  or  personal  loan  In- 
curred In  connection  with  the  candidate's 
election  to  Federal  office  by  a  candidate  or  a 
member  of  the  candidate's  immediate  family 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  repayment— 

"(A)  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditure or  the  principal  amount  of  such 
loan  (and  no  Interest  is  paid);  and 

"(B)  Is  not  made  from  any  such  contribu- 
tions received  aaer  the  date  of  the  general 


election  to  which  such  expenditure  or  loan 
relates 

■•(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■immediate  family'  means— 

"(A)  a  candidate's  spouse. 

"(B)  any  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
spouse;  and 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  a  person  described  In 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  it  deems  necessarj-  under  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  this  Act  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  this  subsection" 

SEC.  407   LIMITATIONS  ON  GF.RHYMA.NDERING. 

(a)       Kl- ACi-'iKTlO.NMENT       Kt       FiKI'KESE.NTA- 

■nvES.— Section  22  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress. "  approved  June  18.  1929  (2  U.SC.  2a),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (c);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  In  each  State  entitled  in  the  One 
Hundred  Third  Congress  or  in  any  subse- 
quent Congress  to  more  than  one  Represent- 
ative under  an  apportionment  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled ■An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  RIcardo 
Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional redlstricting',  approved  December  14. 
1967  (2  U.S.C  2c ).  as  In  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  there 
shall  be  established  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  a  number  of  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  is  so  entitled,  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  elected  only  by  eligible 
voters  from  districts  so  established,  no  dis- 
trict to  elect  more  than  1  Representative. 

"(2)  Such  districts  shall  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  decennial  cen- 
sus date  established  In  section  141(a)  of  title 
13.  United  States  Code,  but  In  no  case  later 
than  such  time  as  Is  reasonably  sufficient  for 
their  use  In  the  elections  for  the  One  Hun- 
dred Third  Congress  and  In  each  fifth  Con- 
gress thereafter 

"(d)(1)  The  number  of  persons  In  congres- 
sional districts  within  each  State  shall  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  Is  practicable,  as  determined 
under  the  then  most  recent  decennial  census 

"(2)  The  enumeration  established  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  decennial  census  pursuant 
to  article  I.  section  II.  United  States  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  the  sole  basis  of  popu- 
lation for  the  establishment  of  congressional 
districts. 

"(e)  Congressional  districts  shall  be  com- 
prised of  contiguous  territory.  Including  ad- 
Joining  Insular  territory 

■•(0  Congressional  districts  shall  not  be  es- 
tablished with  the  intent  or  effect  of  diluting 
the  voting  strength  of  any  person,  group  of 
persons,  or  members  of  any  political  party. 

•■(g)  Congressional  districts  shall  be  com- 
pact In  form  In  establishing  such  districts, 
nearby  population  shall  not  be  bypassed  In 
favor  of  more  distant  population 

■•(h)  Congressional  district  boundaries 
shall  avoid  the  unnecessary  division  of  coun- 
ties or  their  equivalent  In  any  State. 

••(1)  Congressional  district  boundaries  shall 
be  established  In  such  a  manner  so  as  to  min- 
imize the  division  of  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  other  political  subdivisions. 

"(JKl)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
congressional  districts  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  be  subject  to  reasonable  pub- 
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lie  scrutiny  and  comment  prior  to  their  es- 
tablishment 

••(2)  At  the  same  time  that  Federal  decen- 
nial census  tabulation?  data,  reports,  maps. 
or  other  material  or  information  produced  or 
obtained  using  Federal  fund.«  and  a.ssocialed 
with  the  congressional  reapportionment  and 
redlstricting  process  are  made  available  to 
any  officer  or  public  body  in  any  State,  those 
materials  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
State  at  the  cost  of  duplication  to  any  per- 
son from  that  State  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  an  election  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(k)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  any  provision  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.SC.  1973  et  seq.). 

"(1)(1)  A  Sute  may  establish  by  law  cri- 
teria for  implementing  the  standards  set 
forth  in  this  section. 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  power  of  a  State  to 
strengthen  or  add  to  the  standards  set  forth 
in  this  section,  or  to  interpret  those  stand- 
ards in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  law  of 
the  State,  to  the  extent  that  any  additional 
criteria  or  Interpretations  are  not  in  conflict 
with  this  section." 

"(m)(l)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  any  action  to  enforce 
subsections  (c)  through  (1). 

"(2)  A  person  who  meets  a  State's  quali- 
fications for  voting  In  an  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  may  bring  an  action  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  person  re- 
sides to  enforce  subsections  (c)  through  il) 
with  regard  to  the  State  In  which  the  person 
resides. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  authority  to  issue 
all  judgments,  orders,  and  decrees  necessary 
to  ensure  that  any  criteria  established  by 
State  law  pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  in 
conflict  with  this  section. 

••(4)  With  the  exception  of  actions  brought 
for  the  relief  described  in  paragraph  (3).  the 
district  court  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  a  three-judge  district  court  pursuant 
to  section  2284  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(5)  On  motion  of  any  party  in  accordance 
with  section  1657  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
court  to  assign  the  case  for  briefing  and 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expe- 
dited. The  district  court  shall  have  authority 
to  enter  all  judgments,  orders  and  decrees 
necessary  to  bring  a  State  into  compliance 
with  this  Act. 

••(6i  An  action  to  challenge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  congressional  district  in  a  State 
after  a  Federal  decennial  census  may  not  be 
brought  after  the  end  of  the  9-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  last  such 
district  Is  so  established. 

••(7)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
order  dismissing  a  complaint  for  failure  to 
state  a  cause  of  action  shall  t>e  appealable  in 
accordance  with  section  1253  of  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Code 

••(8 1  If  a  district  court  falls  to  establish  a 
briefing  and  hearing  schedule  that  will  per- 
mit resolution  of  the  case  prior  to  the  next 
general  election,  any  party  may  seek  a  writ 
of  mandamus  from  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  dis- 
trict court  sits  The  court  of  appeals  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  motion  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  and  shall  establish  an  expe- 
dited briefing  and  hearing  schedule  for  reso- 


lution of  the  motion.   Such  a   motion  shall 
not  stay  proceedings  in  the  district  court 

••(9i  If  a  district  court  determines  that  the 
congressional  districts  established  by  a 
State's  redlstricting  authority  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  not  in  compliance  with  this  Act. 
the  court  shall  remand  the  pian  to  the 
State's  redi.'tncting  authority  to  establish 
new  districts  consistent  with  subsections  (c) 
through  (1).  The  district  court  shall  retain 
jurisdiction  over  the  case  after  remand. 

"(10)  If.  after  a  remand  under  paragraph 
(9).  the  district  court  determines  that  the 
congressional  districts  established  by  a 
State's  redlstricting  authority  under  the  re- 
mand order  are  not  consistent  with  sub- 
sections (c)  through  (1).  the  district  court 
shall  enter  an  order  establishing  districts 
that  are  consistent  with  subsections  (o 
through  (1)  for  the  next  general  congres- 
sional election. 

"(11)  If  any  question  of  State  law  arises  in 
a  case  under  this  section  that  would  require 
abstention,  the  district  court  shall  not  ab- 
stain. However,  in  any  State  permitting  cer- 
tification of  such  questions,  the  district 
court  shall  certify  the  question  to  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  whose  law  is  in  ques- 
tion. Such  certification  shall  not  stay  the 
proceedings  in  the  district  court  or  delay  the 
court's  determination  of  the  question  of 
State  law. 

"(12)  With  the  exception  of  actions  brought 
for  the  relief  described  in  paragraph  (3),  an 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
under  this  section  shall  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1253  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  An  appeal  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  noticed  in  the  district  court  and  per- 
fected by  docketing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
within  thirty  days  of  the  entry  of  judgment 
below.  Appeals  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"(13)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"redistricting  authority"  means  the  officer 
or  public  body  having  initial  responsibility 
for  the  congressional  redistricting  of  a 
State.  " 

(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  AND  RE- 
PEALER.—(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1657  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  'chapter  153  or"  and  inserting 
"chapter  153.  any  action  under  subsection 
(m)  through  (1)  of  section  22  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled 'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and 
subsequent  censuses  and  to  provide  for  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  in  Congress.' 
approved  June  18.  1929  (2  U.SC.  2a).  or  " 

(2i  Section  141(c)  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "'In  circumstances  in  which 
this  subsection  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  criteria  to,  consult  with,  or  report 
tabulations  of  population  to  (or  if  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  reason  provides  material  or 
information  toi  the  public  bodies  ha\nng  re- 
sponsibility for  the  legislative  apportion- 
ment or  districting  of  a  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide,  without  cost,  such  criteria, 
consultations,  tabulations,  or  other  material 
or  information  simultaneously  to  the  leader- 
ship of  each  political  parly  represented  on 
such  public  bodies.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'poUtKal  party'  means  any 
political  party  whose  candidates  for  Rep- 
resentatives to  Congress  received,  as  the 
candidates  of  such  party.  5  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  received  state- 
wide by  all  candidates  for  such  office  m  any 
of  the  5  most  recent  general  congressional 
elections  Such  materials  may  include  those 
developed  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  redis- 
tricting purposes  for  the  1990  Census." 


(3 1  The  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled ■•An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Ricardo 
■Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional redistricting'  .  approved  December  14. 
1967  1 2  U  S.C  2c  I.  is  repealed. 

SEC.  408.  ELECTION  FRAUD.  OTHER  PL^BUC  COR 
RUPTION,  AVD  FRALT)  IN  INTER 
STATE  COMMERCE. 

(a)   ELE(rrios    Fr.\-lT    .".nd   Other   Pl^uc 
Corruption,— (1 1  Chapter  n  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fo'.'.owmg  new  section: 
"(225.  Public  corruptioD 

■•(a>  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (d).  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  en- 
deavors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  of  the  hon- 
est services  of  an  official  or  employee  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  Indian  tribal 
government  shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

••(b)  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (d).  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  en- 
deavors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  Inhabitants  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  of  a  fair 
and  impartially  conducted  election  process 
in  any  primary,  runoff,  special,  or  general 
election— 

"(1)  through  the  procurement,  casting,  or 
tabulation  of  ballots  that  are  materially 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  or  that  are  in- 
valid, under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  election  is  held; 

■•i2)  through  paying  or  offering  to  pay  any 
person  for  voting; 

■■i3)  through  the  procurement  or  submis- 
sion of  voter  registrations  that  contain  false 
material  information,  or  omit  material  In- 
formation; or 

•■(4)  through  the  filing  of  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  State  law  regarding 
an  election  campaign  thai  contains  false  m.a- 
terial  information  or  omits  material  infor- 
mation, shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  m.ore  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever,  being  a  public  official  or  an 
official  or  employee  of  a  State,  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ment, in  a  circumstance  described  in  sub- 
section (d).  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  endeav- 
ors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any  scheme 
or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  of  the  right  to 
have  the  affairs  of  the  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  Indian  tribal  government  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  complete,  true,  and  ac- 
curate material  information,  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title  or  im.prisoned  for  not  miore 
than  10  years,  or  both 

••(d)  T^e  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (a),  lb ;.  and  (c i  are  that — 

••(1)  for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  con- 
cealing such  scheme  or  artifice  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  so.  the  person  so  doing— 

"I  A  i  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mail  m.atter.  any  matter  or 
thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the 
Postal  Service,  or  takes  or  receives  there- 
from, any  such  matter  or  thing,  or  know- 
ingly causes  to  be  delivered  by  mail  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  the  place 
at  which  it  is  directed  tc.  be  delivered  by  the 
person  to  whomi  it  is  addressed,  any  such 
matter  or  thing. 

■iBi  transm.its  or  causes  l*  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  wi.'-e.  radio,  or  television  com- 
munication in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  writings,  signs,  signals,  pictures, 
or  sounds; 

■'iC'  transports  or  causes  to  be  transported 
any  person  or  thing,  or  induces  any  person  to 
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travel  in  or  to  be  transported  In,  Interstate 
or  foretfrn  commerce;  or 

••(D)  uses  or  causes  to  use  of  any  facility  of 
Interstate  or  forel^  commerce; 

••(2)  the  scheme  or  artifice  affecte  or  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  affect  In  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  would  If  executed  or  concealed 
so  affect.  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 
•■(3)  as  applied  to  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (bi,  an  objective  of  the  scheme  or  ar- 
tifice Is  to  secure  the  election  of  an  official 
who.  If  elected,  would  have  some  authority 
over  the  administration  of  funds  derived 
(torn  an  Act  of  Conifresa  totaling  $10,000  or 
more  during  the  twelve-month  period  Imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  election  or 
date  of  the  offense. 

••ie)  Whoever  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  en- 
deavors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  of  the  honest  services  of  a  pub- 
lic official  or  person  who  has  been  selected 
to  be  a  public  official  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

•'(f)  Whoever,  being  an  official,  public  offi- 
cial, or  person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a 
pubilc  official,  directly  or  Indirectly  dis- 
charges, demotes,  suspends,  threatens, 
harasses,  or  in  any  manner  discriminates 
against  an  employee  or  official  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  endeavors  to  do  so.  in  order  to 
carry  out  or  to  conceal  any  scheme  or  arti- 
fice described  in  this  section,  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title  or  subject  to  imprisonment 
of  up  to  5  years  or  both. 

•■(g)(1)  An  employee  or  official  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State  who  is  discharged,  de- 
moted, suspended,  threatened,  harassed,  or 
In  any  other  manner  discriminated  against 
because  of  lawful  acts  done  by  the  employee 
as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (e)  or 
because  of  actions  by  the  employee  or  off! 
clal  on  behalf  of  himself  or  others  in  further- 
ance of  a  prosecution  under  this  section  (in- 
cluding Investigation  for,  initiation  of.  testi- 
mony for.  or  assistance  in  such  a  prosecu- 
tion) may  bring  a  civil  action  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  relief  necessary  to  make  such 
employee  or  official  whole.  Such  relief  shall 
Include  reinstatement  with  the  same  senior- 
ity status  that  the  employee  or  official 
would  have  had  but  for  the  discrimination,  3 
times  the  amount  of  back  pay.  Interest  on 
the  back  pay.  and  compensation  for  any  spe- 
cial damaiges  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
crimination. Including  reasonable  litigation 
costs  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

••(2)  An  individual  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
relief  under  para^aph  (1)  if  the  individual 
participated  in  the  violation  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  which  relief  is  sought. 

••(3)  A  civil  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  stayed  by  a  court  upon  the 
certification  of  an  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, stating  that  the  action  may  adversely 
affect  the  Interests  of  the  Government  In  a 
current  criminal  investigation  or  proceed 
Ing.  The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall 
promptly  notify  the  court  when  the  stay 
may  be  lifted  without  such  adverse  effects. 
•■(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed) the  term  State'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 
"i2)  the  terms  'public  official'  and  person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  official' 
have  the  meaning  set  forth  In  section  201  and 
shall  also  Include  any  person  acting  or  pre- 
tending to  act  under  color  of  official  author- 
ity; 


•■(3i  the  term  •official'  includes— 

"(A  I  any  person  employed  by.  exercising 
any  authority  derived  from,  or  holding  any 
position  in  an  Indian  tribal  government  or 
the  government  of  a  State  or  any  subdivision 
of  the  executive,  legislative.  Judicial,  or 
other  branch  of  government  thereof.  Includ- 
ing a  department.  Independent  establish- 
ment, commission,  administration,  author- 
ity, board,  and  bureau,  and  a  corporation  or 
other  legal  entity  esubllshed  and  subject  to 
control  by  a  government  or  governments  for 
the  execution  of  a  governmental  or  intergov- 
ernmental program; 

'•(B)  any  person  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
under  color  of  official  authority;  and 

"(C)  Includes  any  person  who  has  been 
nominated,  appointed  or  selected  to  be  an  of- 
ficial or  who  has  been  officially  Informed 
that  he  or  she  will  be  so  nominated,  ap- 
pointed or  selected; 

"(4)  the  term  under  color  of  official  au- 
thority' includes  any  person  who  represents 
that  the  person  controls,  is  an  agent  of.  or 
otherwise  acW  on  l)ehalf  of  an  official,  public 
official,  and  person  who  has  been  selected  to 
be  a  public  official;  and 

••(5)  the  term  •uses  any  facility  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce'  Includes  the 
intrastate  use  of  any  facility  that  may  also 
be  used  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce." 

(2)(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  Item: 
"225.  Public  Corruption". 

(B)  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "section  225 
(relating  to  public  corruption),"  after  "sec- 
tion 224  (relating  to  sports  bribery).  ". 

(C)  Section  2516(1  )(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 225  (relating  to  public  corruption)," 
after  'section  224  (bribery  in  sporting  con- 
tests).". 

(b)  Fraud  in  Interstate  Commerce.— d) 
Section  1343  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  'transmits  or  causes  to  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision communication  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  writings,  signs,  signals, 
pictures,  or  sounds"  and  Inserting  "uses  or 
causes  to  hie  used  any  facility  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  attempting  to  do  so" 
after  "for  the  purpose  of  executing  such 
scheme  or  artifice". 

(2HA)  The  heading  of  section  1343  of  title 
18.  United  St.ates  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 
"5  1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  inlerstale 

cominerce". 

(Bj  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  analysis  for  section  1343  and  in- 
serting the  following 

"1343    Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  Intersute 
commerce.". 

Subtitle  B — Tongrt-tmional  Maj>8  MailingB 
sK(    411  ^^:^•I^l^()^^ 

For  the  purp<jse8  of  this  title - 

(1)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Commission  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

(2)  the  term  ""Sergeant  at  Arms'"  means 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate. 

SEC.  412-  STATEMENT  OF  COSTS  A.VT)  REIv*"TTD 
»ntFKNSf>        OK        (<»N(.Ht;S.SIONAl, 
HASK  MAJUNGS. 
(a)  SE34ATE — il)  Two  weeks  after  the  close 

of  each  calendar  quarter,  or  as  soon  as  prac- 


ticable thereafter,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
shall  send  to  each  Senator  a  statement  of 
the  cost  of  postage  and  paper  and  of  the 
other  operating  expenses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  mass  mailings  processed  for  such  Senator 
during  such  quarter 

(2)  A  statement  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall- 

(A)  separately  Identify  the  cost  of  postage 
and  paper  and  other  costs; 

(B)  distinguish  the  costs  attributable  to 
newsletters  and  all  other  mass  mailings;  and 

(C)  Include  the  total  cost  per  capita  in  the 
Senator's  State 

(3)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate  a  compilation  of  the  state- 
ments sent  to  Senators  under  paragraph  (1). 

(4)(A)  A  summary  tabulation  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  statements  sent  to 
Senators  under  paragraph  d)  shall  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  included  in  the  semiannual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(B)  The  summary  tabulation  shall  set  forth 
for  each  Senator— 

(i)  the  Senator's  name; 

(11)  the  number  of  pieces  of  mass  mail 
mailed  during  the  quarter; 

(iii)  the  total  cost  of  such  mail,  and 

(Iv)  the  number  of  pieces  and  the  cost  of 
such  mail  divided  by  the  population  of  the 
Senator's  State. 

(b)  House  of  Representatives.— (1 )  Two 
weeks  after  the  close  of  each  calendar  quar- 
ter, or  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  send  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  statement  of 
the  cost  of  postage  and  paper  and  of  the 
other  operating  expenses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  mass  mailings  processed  for  such  Member 
during  such  quarter. 

(2)  A  statement  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall— 

(A)  separately  Identify  the  cost  of  postage 
and  paper  and  other  costs: 

(B)  distinguish  the  costs  attributable  to 
newsletters  and  all  other  mass  mailings;  and 

(C)  include  the  total  cost  per  capita  in  the 
Member's  congressional  district. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  compilation  of 
the  statements  sent  to  Members  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(4)(A)  A  summary  tabulation  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  statements  sent  to 
Members  under  paragraph  d)  shall  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  Included  in  the  quarterly  Report  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(B)  The  summary  tabulations  shall  set 
forth  for  each  Member— 

(I)  the  Members  name. 

(II)  the  number  of  pieces  of  mass  mall 
mailed  during  the  quarter; 

(III)  the  total  cost  of  such  mall;  and 

(iv)  the  number  of  pieces  and  cost  of  such 
mail  divided  by  the  population  of  the  Mem- 
bers  congressional  district 

SEC.  413.  RESTRICnONS  ON  ITtA-NKKI)  (  <)N(;RES^ 
SIONAI.  MASS  MAll-I.MiS  EXCEEDI.NG 
AJ'PKOPRIATt:U  Fl'NIJS 

Section  321b><.i  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(n"  after  "(c)"";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

••(2)(Ai  If  at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year 
the  Postal  Service  determines  that  the  post- 
age on  and  fees  and  charges  in  connection 
with  matter  mailed  under  the  frank  by  the 
Senate  during  that  year  have  exhausted  the 
amount  appropriated  for  use  by  the  Senate, 


no  more  mass  mailings  las  defined  in  section 
3210(aM6)iEii  may  be  mailed  by  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  during  the  remainder  of  that 
fiscal  year  unless  additional  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Senate  and  paid  to  the 
Postal  Service 

"(Bi  If  at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year  the 
Postal  Service  determines  thai  the  postage 
on  and  fees  and  charges  in  connection  with 
matter  mailed  under  the  frank  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  that  year  have  ex- 
hausted the  amount  appropriated  for  use  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  no  more  mass 
mailings  las  defined  m  section  3210ia)i6iiE)» 
may  be  mailed  by  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  remainder  of 
that  fiscal  year  unless  additional  funds  are 
appropriated  for  use  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  paid  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice 

SEC.  4M  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  PERIOD  WHEN 
FRA.NKED  MASS  MAIUNGS  ARE  PRO- 
HIBITED. 

Section  32]0ia>i6i  of  title  39,  United  States 

Code.  Is  amended— 
d  )  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(A)  by  striking  clause  (i)  and  Inserting  the 
following: 

"(il  if  the  mass  mailing  is  mailed  during 
the  calendar  .vear  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular  or  runoff)  in  which 
the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  reelection; 
or";  and 

(B)  in  clause  dixU)  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  Immediately  before  the  date" 
and  inserting  "during  the  year";  and 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  da.vs  immediately  before  the  date' 
and  inserting    'during  the  year" 

SEC.  415.  REPORTING  AND  PirBUCATION  OF 
FRANKED  MASS  MAIUNGS. 

Section  3210iaHb'  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended 

(Ai  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D). 
(E).  and  (Fi  as  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and 
(G  I.  respectively;  and 

(Bi  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Di(i)d>  When  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
disseminates  information  under  the  frank  by 
a  mass  mailing,  the  Member  shall  register 
such  mass  mailings  annually  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  Such  registration  shall 
be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro- 
viding, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed 

"(III  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mail  matter 
registered  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed." 

"liiid)  When  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  disseminates  information 
under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mailing,  the  Mem- 
t>er  shall  register  such  mass  mailings  annu- 
ally with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives- Such  registration  shall  tie  made 
by  filing  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and 
providing,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  description 
of  the  group  or  groups  of  persons  to  whom 
the  mass  mailing  was  mailed 

"dl  I  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  promptly  make  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mail 
matter  registered  and  a  description  of  the 
group  or  groupe  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass 
mailing  was  mailed." 


SEC.  416.  TRANSFERS  OF  OFFICIAL  MAIL  COSTS, 

lai  Prohibition  of  Transfers  to  Can- 
didates—d)  During  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
appropriations  for  official  mail  costs  of  the 
Senate  are  allocated  among  offices  of  the 
Senate,  no  such  office  may  transfer  any  of 
Its  allocation  to  the  office  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  a  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice 

i2i  During  any  fiscal  year  in  which  appro- 
priations for  official  mail  costs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  allocated  among  of- 
fices of  the  House  of  Representatives,  no 
such  office  may  transfer  any  of  its  allocation 
to  the  office  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  is  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office. 

ibi  Reporting  and  F'UBLicA'noN. — (IkAi 
Each  office  of  the  Senate  that  transfers  or 
receives  a  transfer  of  an  official  mail  cost  al- 
location to  or  from  another  Senate  office 
shall  report  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms— 

(i)  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made  or  from  which  the  transfer 
was  received; 

lii  I  the  amount  of  the  transfer; 

(ill)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  made  to 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  year; 

(iv)  the  total  am.ount  of  allocations  that 
have  t)een  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year;  and 

(v)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  remaining 
available  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(Bi  TTie  information  reported  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  pursuant  to  subparagraph  lAi 
shall  be  published  quarterly  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  included  in  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

iCi  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  all  offices  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  have  transferred  or  received  a  trans- 
fer of  official  mail  cost  allocations  to  or 
from  another  office  of  the  Senate  during  the 
portion  of  fiscal  year  1991  preceding  such 
date  of  enactment  shall  report  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  the  information  described  m 
paragraph  (Ai  with  respect  to  such  transfers. 
and  such  information  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

(2kA)  E^ch  office  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  transfers  or  receives  a 
transfer  of  an  official  mail  cost  allocation  to 
or  from  another  office  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  report  to  the 
Commission- 
Ill  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made  or  from  which  the  transfer 
was  received; 

lii)  the  amount  of  the  transfer; 

(ill)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  made  to 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  year: 

(ivi  the  total  amount  of  allocations  that 
have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year,  and 

(V)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  re.maining 
available  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

iBi  The  information  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  subparagraph  lA)  shall 
be  published  quarterly  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  included  in  the  quarterly  report 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

ICI  Amendment  of  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. — di  Rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"7.  lai  E^ch  office  of  the  Senate  that  trans- 
fers or  receives  a  transfer  of  an  official  mail 
cost  allocation  to  or  from  another  Senate  of- 
fice shall  report  on  the  date  of  the  transfer 
or  receipt  of  the  transfer  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate— 

"ill  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made  or  from  which  the  transfer 
was  received. 


"i2)  the  amount  of  the  transfer: 
'(3)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  made  to 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  the  total  amount  of  allocations  that 
have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year:  and 

"(5i  the  amount  of  the  allocation  remain- 
ing available  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"ibi  The  information  reported  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  pursuant  to  subparagraph  lai 
shall  be  published  quarterly  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  included  m  the  semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate." 

i2i  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  ail  offices  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  have  transferred  or  received  a  trans- 
fer of  official  mail  cost  allocations  to  or 
from  another  office  of  the  Senate  during  fis- 
cal year  1990  shall  report  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  the  information  described  ;r,  paragraph 
7iai  of  Rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  such  transfers,  and 
such  information  shall  be  published  m  the 
Congressional  Record. 

(3i  This  subsection  is  enacted — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate,  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate 

SEC.  417.  USE  OF  OFFICIAL  EXPENSE  ACCOUNTS 
A-NT)  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  FL7<DS 
FOR  MASS  MAILINGS. 

Section  ^06iaii3'  of  the  Suppiementa;  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1973  i2  use  58(a)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraph    A" 

TITLE  V— BROADCAST  DISCOLTST  RATES 

SEC.  501.  BROADCAST  DISCOUNT. 

(a  I  F:nding.s  —The  Congress  finds  that— 

di  in  the  45  days  preceding  a  primary  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  60  days  preceding  a  general 
election,  candidates  for  political  office  need 
to  be  able  to  buy.  at  the  lowest  unit  charge, 
nonpreemptibie  advertising  spots  from 
broadcast  stations  and  cable  television  sta- 
tions to  ensure  that  their  messages  reach  the 
intended  audience  and  that  the  voting  public 
has  an  opportunity  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions; 

(2i  since  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
was  amended  m  1972  to  guarantee  the  lowest 
unit  charge  for  candidates  during  these  im- 
portant preelection  periods,  the  method  by 
which  advertising  spots  are  sold  in  the 
broadcast  and  cable  industries  has  changed 
signiTicantly: 

(3i  changes  in  the  method  for  selling  adver- 
tising spots  have  made  the  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  lowest  unit  charg'e 
provision  difficult  and  complex; 

i4)  clarification  and  simplification  of  the 
lowest  unit  charge  provision  m  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  IS  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
provision;  and 

i5i  in  granting  discounts  and  setting 
charges  for  advertising  time,  broadcasters 
and  cable  operators  should  treat  candidates 
for  political  office  at  least  as  well  as  the 
most  favored  commercial  advertisers 

lb)  amendme.nt  of  Communications  act.— 
Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  use.  315 1,  as  amended  by  section 
501.  is  amended— 

dl  in  subsection  (bidiiAi,  by  striking 
"class  and": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  :c'  and  id) 
as  subsections  idi  and  lei,  respectively,  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (b;  the  following  new  subsections: 
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■•(C)  During  any  period  specified  In  sub- 
section (b«l>— 

•ilia  licensee  shall  not  preempt  the  use  of 
a  broadcastinff  station  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  public  office  who  has  pur- 
chased such  use  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bxl): 

•■(2)  a  licensee  shall  not  deny  the  use  of  a 
broadcasting  station  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  public  office  who  seeks  to  pur- 
chase reasonable  amounts  of  time  in.  around, 
or  adjacent  to  any  programs  aired  by  the 
station;  and 

••(3)  a  licensee  shall  certify,  under  penalty 
of  perjury,  that  the  charges  made  for  the  use 
of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  public  office  are  at  the 
lowest  unit  charge  of  the  sutlon  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  for  the  .same  period. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  com- 
pliance with  this  section  with  timely  audit- 
ing of  licensees'  records  relating  to  use.  and 
requests  for  use.  of  broadcast  stations  by 
candidates  ' 
TITLE  VI— M1S<  Kl.lJV.NKOl  S  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— KMieral  Kl«lion  (  i)mmis>.i<>n 
f;nf<>n«-m«'nl  Authono 
SEC.  «0J.  ELlMINAnuN  OK  »U.A.sC).N    lu  UhUK\  K 
STA-NDAKl) 

Section  »iy.a..J  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C. 
<37g(a)(2i)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ■lA)"  after  ••(2)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  ••Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subparagraph  (B).  if  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  receiving  a  complaint  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  on  the  basis  of  information 
ascertained  In  the  normal  course  of  carrying 
out  its  supervisory  responsibilities  deter- 
mines, by  an  affirmative  vote  of  4  of  Its 
members,  that  an  allegation  of  a  violation  or 
from  pending  violation  of  this  Act  or  chapter 
96  or  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
states  a  claim  of  violation  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient under  the  standard  applicable  to  a 
motion  under  rule  12(b)(6)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  Commission 
shall,  through  its  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man, notify  the  person  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion Such  vote  shall  occur  within  90  days 
after  receipt  of  such  complaint  " 

SEC.  «».  INJUNCTIVE  AUTHORITY. 

Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  USC 
437g(a)(2)).  as  amended  by  section  601.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(B)  The  Commission  may  petition  the  ap- 
propriate court  for  an  injunction  if— 

••(1)  the  Commission  believes  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  likelihood  that  a  violation  of 
this  Act  or  of  chapter  96  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  Is  occurring  or  is  about 
to  occur: 

••(11)  the  failure  to  act  expeditiously  will 
result  in  irreparable  harm  to  a  party  affected 
by  the  potential  violation; 

••(111)  such  expeditious  action  will  not 
cause  undue  harm  or  prejudice  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  others;  and 

"(Iv)  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  by  the  issuance  of  an  Injunction." 

SEC.  MS.  TIME  PERIODS. 

Section    309(a)('l)(A)    of    FECA    (2    U.8.C. 
437g(aH4i(A))  Is  amended— 
(1 1  In  clause  (I)  by — 

(A)  striking  ■'.  for  a  period  of  at  least  30 
days,";  and 

(B)  striking  "90  days^'  and  Inserting  "60 
days",  and 

(2)  In  clause  (ID  by  striking  "at  least"  and 
inserting     no  mori"  fhan 

SEC.  804.  KNOWING  VIOI>TI<)N  PENAI.TIK.S. 

Section  309(aHf)HBi  of  FECA  (2  USC. 
437g(a)(5KB))  Is  amended  by  striking    'may 


require  that  the  person  Involved  In  such  con- 
ciliation agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty 
which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  SIO.OOO 
or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  Involved  in  such 
violation"  and  Inserting  •'shall  require  that 
the  person  involved  in  such  conciliation 
agreement  shall  pay  a  clvi!  penalty  which  Is 
not  less  than  the  greater  of  $6,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  any  contribution  or  expend- 
iture Involved  in  such  violation,  except  that 
If  the  Commission  believes  that  a  knowing 
and  willful  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter 
95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  has  been  committed  during  the  15-day 
period  Immediately  preceding  any  election,  a 
conciliation  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Commission  under  paragraph  (4)(A)  shall  re- 
quire that  the  person  involved  in  such  con- 
ciliation agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty 
which  is  not  less  than  the  greater  of  SIO.OOO 
or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  involved  In  such 
violation/" 

SKC      so.'.     <  OIKT    RFS4)I.\TII    MOI.ATIONS    ANT!) 
1-KNALnK.S. 

Section  309(a)(6>  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437g(ai(6))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by— 

(A  I  striking  "Commission  may"  and  In- 
serting "Commission  shall"; 

(B)  striking  •Including"  and  inserting 
"which  shall  include  ";  and 

(C)  striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  S5.00O  or  an  amount  equal  to  any  " 
and  inserting  "which  equals  the  greater  of 
$10,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of 
any"; and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by— 

(A)  striking  "court  may"  and  inserting 
"court  shalT';  and 

(B)  striking  •.  including"  and  Inserting 
•which  shall  Include"  ;  and 

(C)  striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  $6,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  any'" 
and  inserting  ""which  equals  the  greater  of 
$10,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of 
any". 

SEC.  MM.  PRIVATE  CIVIL  ACTIONS. 

Section  309ia)(6MAi  of  FECA  (2  USC. 
437g(aK6i(Aii.  as  amended  by  section  605.  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting   "(1)"  after  ""(exA)"";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(11)  If.  by  a  tie  vote,  the  Commission  does 
not  vote  to  Institute  a  civil  action  pursuant 
to  clause  (1).  the  candidate  involved  in  such 
election,  or  an  Individual  authorized  to  act 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate,  may  file  an  ac- 
tion for  appropriate  relief  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  respond- 
ent is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business.  If 
the  court  determines  that  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred, the  court  shall  impose  the  appro- 
priate civil  penalty.  Any  such  award  of  a 
civil  penalty  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  In  favor  of  the  United  Sutes 
In  addition  to  any  such  civil  penalty,  the 
court  shall  award  to  the  prevailing  party  In 
any  action  under  this  paragraph,  all  attor- 
neys" fees  and  actual  costs  reasonably  In- 
curred in  the  investigation  and  pursuit  of 
any  such  action.  Including  those  attorneys" 
fees  and  costs  reasonably  Incurred  in  bring- 
ing or  defending  the  proceeding  before  the 
Commission  '" 

BEC.   607.    KNOWING    V10I-ATI0NS    RESOLVED   IN 
COURT 

Section  309<a)(6i(C)  of  FECA  (2  USC. 
437g(a)(6)(Ci)  is  amended  by  striking  "may 
Impose  a  civil  penalty  which  does  not  exceed 
the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an  amount  equal  to 


200  percent  of  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture involved  in  such  violation'"  and  Insert- 
ing "shall  Impose  a  civil  penalty  which  is 
not  less  than  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved  In  such  viola- 
tion, except  that  if  such  violation  was  com- 
mitted during  the  15-day  period  immediately 
preceding  the  election,  the  court  shall  im- 
pose a  civil  penalty  which  Is  not  less  than 
the  greater  of  $16,000  or  an  amount  equal  to 
300  percent  of  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
ture Involved  in  such  violation' 
SEC.  «M.  ACTION  ON  COMPLAINT  BY  (OM MIS- 
SION. 

Section  309(a)(8)(A)  of  KECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(8)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ""act  on""  and  inserting  ""rea- 
sonably pursue""; 

(2i  by  striking  "IZO-day""  and  Inserting  "eO- 
day";  and 

(3i    by    striking    ""United    States   District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  In- 
serting "appropriate  court"" 
SK(      809    VlOlJiiriON   OF  CONFIDEVnAUTY   RE- 

yiiKE.MEvr 
Section    309*a»12)(Bp    of    FECA    (2    U.S.C. 
437g(a)(12)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$2,000"  and  Inserting 
"$5,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  •$5,000"  and  Inserting 
••$10,000" 

SEC.  610    PENALTY   IN  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  AC 

TIOSS 
Section     309i(lMiMAj     of     FECA     <2     U  S.C. 
437gi d )( 1 )( A u   18   amended   by    striking    "ex- 
ceed"" and  in.serr:r«:   ■bi*  Ipss  '^ar 
SEC.  611.  AMEMlMKVrvi  KKI>T1N(.  H)  ENFORCE 

MENT  AND.HDK  lAl    RK"VIEW 

(a)  Time  LiMrTATi<>N~  r  ',  '-. :  I-.:  ■  ■  of  In- 
vestigations.— SectKn  Mj~a.  >.,'  1- KCA  (2 
use.  437g(a)).  as  amended  by  section  324,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs 

•■(14)  The  Commission  shall  establish  time 
limitations  for  investigations  under  this  sub- 
section 

••(15)  The  Commission  shall  publish  an 
index  of  all  investigations  under  this  section 
and  shall  update  the  Index  quarterly/" 

(b)  Procedure  on  LsmAL  Determina- 
■nON. -Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C 
437g(a)(2)).  as  amended  by  section  602.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'Before  a  vote  based  on  informa- 
tion ascertained  in  the  normal  course  of  car- 
rying out  supervisory  responsibilities,  the 
person  alleged  to  have  committed  the  viola- 
tion shall  be  notified  of  the  allegation  and 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate. 
In  writing,  to  the  Commission  within  15  days 
after  notification  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  against  such  person  on  the  basis  of  the 
Information  Prior  to  any  determination,  the 
Commission  may  request  voluntary  re- 
sponses to  questions  from  any  person  who 
may  become  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
A  determination  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  the  determination   " 

(c)  Prcxtedure  on  Probable  Cai'se  Deter- 
mination—iD  Section  309(a)(3)  of  FECA  i2 
U.S.C  437g(aK3))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  '"The  Commission 
shall  make  available  to  a  respondent  any 
documentary  or  other  evidence  relied  on  by 
the  general  counsel  In  making  a  rec- 
ommendation under  this  subsection  Any 
brief  or  report  by  the  general  counsel  that 
replies  to  the  respondent's  brief  shall  t)e  pro- 
vided to  the  respondent." 

(2)  Section  309(a)(4)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C 
437g(a)(4)(A))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 


"(ill)  A  determination  under  clause  (i) 
shall  be  made  only  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  upon  request  of  the  respondent  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  determination. 

"(ivi  The  Commission  shall  not  require 
that  any  conciliation  agreement  under  this 
paragraph  contain  an  admission  by  the  re- 
spondent of  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law."" 

Id  I  Elimination  of  En  Banc  Hearing  Re- 
gi-lREMENT —Section  310  of  FECA  t2  USC. 
437hi,  as  amended  by  section  124(d),  is 
amended  hy  striking  ".  which  shall  hear  the 
matter  sitting  en  banc' 
SEC  812.  TIGHTENING  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Period  of  Limitation— Sec- 
tion 406  of  FECA  i2  USC  455)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Slpplving  of  Lnformation  to  the  At- 
torney General —Section  309(a)il2j  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
use,  437g(a)il2)(A))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph 

"iCi  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  or  prevent  the  Commis- 
sion from  making  information  contained  in 
compliance  files  available  to  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  Attorney  General's  request. 
in  connection  with  an  investigation  or 
trial  " 

Subtitle  B — Telephone  Voting  by  Persons 
with  Disabilities 

SEC.  616.  STtTiY  OF  SYSTEMS  TO  PERMIT  PER 
SONS  WITH  DISABILITIES  TO  VtrFE 
BY  TELEPHONE. 

(a  I  In  General —The  FPderal  Election 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  developing  a  system 
or  systems  by  which  persons  with  disabilities 
may  be  permitted  to  vote  by  telephone. 

(b)  Consultation —The  Federal  Election 
Commission  shall  conduct  the  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  in  consultation  with 
State  and  local  election  officials,  representa- 
tives of  the  telecommunications  industry, 
representatives  of  persons  with  disabilities, 
and  other  concerned  members  of  the  public. 

ICI  Criteria —The  system  or  systems  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

ill  propose  a  description  of  the  kinds  of 
disabilities  that  impose  such  difficulty  in 
travel  to  polling  places  that  a  person  with  a 
disability  who  may  desire  to  vote  is  discour- 
aged from  undertaking  such  travel; 

i2i  propose  procedures  to  identify  persons 
who  are  so  disabled,  and 

(3)  describe  procedures  and  equipment  that 
may  be  used  to  ensure  that^ 

(A)  only  those  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
use  the  system  are  permitted  to  use  it; 

I B  I  the  votes  of  persons  who  use  the  system 
are  recorded  accurately  and  remain  secret; 

iCi  the  system  minimizes  the  possibility  of 
vote  fraud,  and 

iDi  the  system  minimizes  the  financial 
costs  that  State  and  local  governments 
would  incur  in  est.ahlishing  and  operating 
the  system- 
id  I  Rfxji'Estr  for  Proposals —In  develop- 
ing a  system  described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  may  request 
proposals  from  private  contractors  for  the 
design  of  procedures  and  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  system. 

lei  Phybical  Access.- Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  Intended  to  supersede  or  supplant  ef- 
forts by  State  and  local  governments  to 
make  polling  places  physically  accessible  to 
persons  with  disabilities. 

(fi  Deadline.— The  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  Congress  the  study 
required  by  this  section  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Subtitle  C— Other  Provisiona 

SEC.  821.  DISCLOSLKE  OF  DEBT  SETTLEMENT 
AND  LOAN  SECURITY  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  304(bi  of  FECA  i2  USC  434(bi).  as 
amended  by  section  312.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i8i,  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
i9'  and  inserting  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"ilOi  for  the  reporting  period,  the  terms  of 
any  settlement  agreement  entered  into  with 
respect  to  a  loan  or  other  debt,  as  evidenced 
by  a  c;opy  of  such  agreement  filed  as  part  of 
the  report;  and 

"(11 1  for  the  reporting  period,  the  terms  of 
any  security  or  collateral  agreement  entered 
into  with  respect  to  a  loan,  as  evidenced  by 
a  copy  of  such  agreement  filed  as  part  of  the 
report." 

SEC.  622.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  DRAFT  AND  EN. 
COURAGEMENT  PURPOSES  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  ELECTIONS  FOR  FEDERAl. 
OFFICE. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  301(8mA)  of  FECA 
(2  U.S.C  431(8)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"'or""  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i).  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill  and  inserting  "";  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

••(Hi)  any  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance. 
or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value 
made  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  draft- 
ing a  clearly  identified  individual  as  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  or  encouraging  a 
clearly  identified  individual  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office 

tb)   DR-AfT   AND   ENCOURAGEMENT   CO.NTRIBU- 

TiONS  To  Be  Treated  as  Candidate  Con- 
tributions.—Section  315(ai  of  FEC.^  (2 
U  S.C  441a(a)i.  as  am.ended  by  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12>  For  purposes  of  paragraph  dKA)  and 
paragraph  i2)(A),  any  contribution  described 
in  section  301i8ii  A)(iii  i  shall  be  trfeated.  with 
respect  to  the  individual  involved,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  candidate,  whether  or  not  the 
individual  becomes  a  candidate." 
SEC.  623.  SEVERABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
any  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  any 
other  such  provision,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SEC.  624.  EFFECTn-E  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  apply  to  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  made  after 
that  date. 

SEC-nON-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS— THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE Campaign  Finance  Refor.m 
AND  Ethics  Actt  of  1991 

Section  1.  Short  Title, 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  -The  Comprehen- 
sive Campaign  Finance  Reform  and  Ethics 
Act  of  1991  " 

title  I— flexible  fundraising  targets 

This  Title  adopts  the  "flexible"  approach 
advocated  by  the  Bipartisan  Panel  of  Ex- 
perts, which  was  commissioned  m  February 
1990  by  Senators  Dole  and  Mitchell,  The 
Title  establishes  aggregate  state-by-state 
fundraising  targets  based  on  voting  age  pop- 
ulation for  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions The  fundraising  targets  would  cap  con- 
tributions from  political  action  committees 


(if  the  PAC-ban  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional), personal  funds,  and  contributions 
from  out-of-state  individuals  in  excess  of 
$250 

Flexible  Component —Exempts  from  the 
aggregate  cap  donations  from  in-state  indi- 
viduals. Exempts  donations  of  $250  or  less 
from  out-of-state  individuals 

Voluntary  —Acceptance  of  "flexible"  fund- 
raising  targets  would  be  voluntary.  Partici- 
pating candidates  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
duced broadcast  rates  isee  section  501 1. 

Apphcation  -.Applies  tc  participating  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  in  1994.  1996.  and  1998. 

Bipartisan  Commission— Establishes  a  Bi- 
partisan Comm.ission  to  review  effects  of 
"flexibie  "  fundraising  targets  on  campaign 
spending  and  the  cost  of  campa'.gns  during 
the  1994  and  1996  elections  to  the  Senate  Re- 
quires the  Bipartisan  Commission  to  submit 
a  report  \-o  Congress  outlining  its  findings  on 
or  before  November  7.  1997 

Sunset    Provision —This    Title    "sunsets" 
after   the   1998  elections  to  the  Senate    At 
that  time,  flexible  fundraising  targets  would 
expire,  unless  re-enacted  by  Congress 
title  II— ethics-in-government 

Section  201  Public  Disclosure  of  Congres- 
sional Intervention  in  Enforcement  Actions. 

This  section  has  two  parts: 

a.  Part  A  requires  all  federal  agencies 
(independent  agencies  and  executive  branch 
departments!  to  disclose  unwntten  a.e.  tele- 
phonic, persona;,  etc.)  Congressional  con- 
tacts with  the  agency  concerning  la-  poten- 
tial or  ongoing  enforcement  matters  and  ib) 
proceedings  related  to  the  award  of  agency 
contracts  The  section  requires  each  agency 
to  compile  a  monthly  list  specifying  la  the 
source  of  the  contact,  ib)  the  stated  purpose 
of  the  contact,  ici  any  informiation  requested 
or  actions  suggested  to  the  agency,  and  (d) 
any  other  pertinent  information.  The  ajgen- 
cies  are  required  to  submit  these  lists  to  the 
Congressional  committees  of  Jurisdiction, 
The  Congressional  committees  are  then  re- 
quired to  submit  these  lists  for  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  a  semi-an- 
nual basis. 

Comment:  Part  .A  basically  extends  to  all 
federal  agencies  the  Banking  Committee  pol- 
icy requiring  the  public  disclosure  of  Con- 
gressional contacts  with  the  FDIC 

b.  Part  B  requires  all  federal  agencies 
(independent  agencies  and  executive  branch 
departments)  to  incorporate  all  untien  Con- 
gressional communications  into  the  appro- 
priate Public  File  of  tai  any  potential  or  on- 
going enforcement  action,  ib;  any  proceeding 
relating  to  the  award  of  an  agency  contract. 
.Agency  responses  to  the  Congressional  com- 
munications miust  also  x>e  incorjxjrated  into 
the  Public  File. 

Comment:  Part  B  reflects  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

title  hi- reduction  of  special  INTEREST 

influence 
Subtitle  A — Elimination  ot  Political  Action 
Committees  From  Federal  Election  ,4r(irities 
Section  301    Ban  on  .^ictivities  of  Political 
Action  Committees  in  Federal  Elections. 

This  section  eliminates  all  special  inter- 
est" political  action  committees  vcorporate, 
union,  and  trade  association  PACs;  This  sec- 
tion also  bans  all  non-connected  or  ideologi- 
cal PACs  and  all  "leadership"  PACs  [Note:  if 
a  ban  on  non-connected  PACs  is  determined 
to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  legislation  will  subject  non-con- 
nected PACs  to  a  $1000  contribution  limit.] 
Subtitle  B—Ban  on  Soft  Money  m  Federal 
Electwm 

Section  311.  Ban  on  Soft  Money. 
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This  section  bans  all  "soft"  money  from 
being  used  to  Influence  a  federal  election. 
•Soft"  money  Is  the  raising  and  spending  of 
political  money  ouuide  of  the  source  restric- 
tions, contributions  llmite.  and  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  and  its  regulations 

Section  312.  Restrictions  on  Party  Com- 
mittees. 

This  section  establishes  new  rules  for  po- 
litical party  committees  to  ensure  that 
"soft"  money  is  not  used  to  influence  federal 
elections.  Including 

(1)  the  requirement  that  national,  state 
and  local  political  parties  establish  a  sepa- 
rate account  for  activities  benefiting  federal 
candidates  and  a  separate  account  for  activi- 
ties benefiting  state  candidates: 

<2i  the  requirement  of  full  disclosure  of  all 
accounts  by  any  political  parly  committee 
that  maintains  a  federal  account;  and 

(3)  the  establishment  of  minimum  percent- 
ages of  federal  funds  which  must  be  used  for 
any  party  building  program  le.g  voter  reg- 
istration, get-out-the-vote,  absentee  ballot, 
ballot  security)  which  benefits  both  federal 
and  state  candidates. 

Section  313.  Protection  for  Employees. 

This  section  codifies  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  Beck  and  provides  certain  rights 
for  employees  who  are  union  members.  (S. 
1645  (McConnell).  S.  1727  (Bush);  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force] 

Section  314  Restrictions  on  Soft  Money 
Activities  of  Tax-Exempt  Organizations. 

This  section  prohibits  tax-exempt.  501(c) 
organizations  from  engaging  In  any  activity 
which  attempts  to  Influence  a  federal  elec- 
tion on  behalf  of  a  specific  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office.  This  section  accomplishes  this 
goal  by  extending  to  all  501(c)  organizations 
the  current  prohibition  on  campaign  activity 
which  applies  to  501(c)(3)  charities.  (Note: 
the  effective  date  for  this  provision  will  be 
September  1.  1991.) 

Section  315.  Denial  of  Tax-Exempt  SUtus 
for  Certain  Politically  Active  Organizations 

This  section  restricts  lax-exempt  organiza- 
tions from  engaging  In  voter  registration  or 
OOTV  activities  (which  are  not  candidate- 
specific)  if  a  candidate  or  Member  of  Con- 
gress solicits  money  for  the  organization.  (S. 
214a  (McConnell )] 

Section  316.  Contributions  to  Certain  Po- 
litical Organizations  Maintained  by  a  Can- 
didate. 

This  section  restricts  federal  activities  by 
Slate  PACs  created  by  Members  of  Congress 
[S.  2148  (McConnell)]. 

Subtitle  C— Other  Activities 

Section  321.  Modification  of  Contribution 
Limits  on  Individuals 

This  section  reduces  from  Jl.OOO  to  $500  the 
maximum  allowable  contribution  by  individ- 
uals residing  outside  of  a  candidate's  state. 

This  section  also  indexes  the  Individual 
contribution  limit  (11.000  per  election  for  In- 
state contributions  or  S500  per  election  for 
out-of-state  contributions)  for  Congressional 
candidates  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
adjustments  would  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
$100  (Mitchell/Dole  Panel  Recommendation 
(modified)) 

Section  322   Political  Parties. 

This  section  exempts  certain  organiza- 
tional activities  (research.  GOTV.  voter  reg- 
istration) from  coordinated  or  other  limita- 
tions; requires  disclosure  and  allocation  for 
these  activities;  and  retains  the  same  coordi- 
nated expenditure  limits  for  media  expendi- 
tures (Mltchein>ole  Panel  Recommenda- 
tion] 

This  section  rai»e»  contributions  to 
poUtc&l  parties  from  the  $25,000  annual  limit 


to  $50,000  IMudifieJ  Milthell  Dole  Panel  Rec- 
ommendation] 

Section  323.  Contributions  Through 
Intermediaries  and  Conduits 

This  section  prohiblt«  ■bundling"  by  reg- 
istered lobbylsu.  unions,  trade  associations, 
corporations,  and  other  employers.  Bundled 
contributions  which  are  permitted  must  be 
made  payable  to  the  candidate  and  disclosed 
to  the  candidate  and  the  Federal  Election 
Commission.  (Mitchell  Dole  Panel  Rec- 
ommendation. S   1727  (Bush)) 

Section  324   Independent  Expenditures. 

This  section  requires  all  Independently-fi- 
nanced political  communications  to  disclose 
the  person  or  organization  financing  it;  re- 
quires that  disclosure  be  complete  and  con- 
spicuous; and  requires  timely  notice  to  all 
candidates  of  the  communications'  place- 
ment and  content.  (S.  7  (Dole-McConnell- 
Stevens);  House  Republican  Task  Force] 

This  section  also  defines  'Independent  ex 
pendlture  ■  to  prohibit  consultation  with  a 
candidate  or  his  agent;  requires  the  FEC  to 
hold  a  hearing  within  3  days  of  any  formal 
complaint  of  collusion  between  an  independ- 
ent expenditure  committee  and  a  candidate 
(S.  7  (Dole-McConnell-Stevens);  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force) 

Finally,  this  section  creates  an  expedited 
cause  of  action  in  federal  courts  for  a  can- 
didate seeking  relief  from  expenditures 
which  are  not  "independent  "  (Mitchell/Dole 
Panel  Recommendation) 

TITLE  rV— INCREASE  OF  COMPETmON  IN 

poLmcs 
Subtitle  A — General  Provisions 

Section  401.  Seed  Money  for  Challengers 

This  section  permits  political  party  com- 
mittees to  use  a  special  coordinated  expendi- 
ture fund  to  "match"  early,  in-state  con- 
tributions by  challengers  to  help  begin  a 
campaign.  Party  committee  matching  funds 
would  be  permitted  to  a  maximum  of  chal- 
lengers. [Ornsteln  (modified)] 

Section  402.  Opposition  Research  Fund. 

This  section  allows  the  Congressional  cam- 
paign committees  and  the  Senatorial  cam- 
paign committees  to  establish  an  "opposi- 
tion research  fund"  In  connection  with  a  pri- 
mary or  general  election  for  Senate  and 
House  challengers.  The  "opposition  research 
fund"  would  be  financed  by  the  committees 
up  to  $50,000.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
allow  the  recognized  challenger  of  a  Senate 
or  House  incumbent  to  establish  an  office 
and  hire  staff.  Funds  for  the  office  and  staff 
must  be  earmarked  exclusively  for  research 
into  the  votlng'publlc  record  of  the  incum- 
bent. 

Section  403.  Ban  on  Roll-Over  of  Campaign 
Funds. 

This  section  prohibits  the  roll-over  of  all 
surplus  House  and  Senate  campaign  funds 
existing  on  November  7.  1994.  Effective  No- 
vember 7.  1994.  House  Meml)er8  may  roll-over 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  and  Senate 
Members  may  roll-over  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000 

This  section  also  prohibits  Slate  officials 
from  rolling-over  State  campaign  funds  for 
use  In  a  federal  election  In  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  House  of  Representatives,  sur- 
plus State  campaign  funds  may  be  rolled- 
over  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  In 
the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Senate,  surplus 
State  campaign  funds  may  be  rolled-over  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1(X).000 

Surplus  campaign  funds  niay  be  a  I  trans- 
ferred to  a  tax-exempt  501(c)(3)  organization, 
bi  refunded  to  contributors  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  or  c)  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  applied  to  the  account  to 
reduce  the  public  debt. 


Section  404    Use  of  Campaign  Funds 

This  setlKin  prohibits  Membeni  from 
supplementing  ihelr  official  offlie  accounts 
with  campalim  funil.s   IS    1727iBu9h)) 

Section  406  Truih-in-Inrumben(  y. 

This  section  allows  the  Stat.p  political  par- 
ties to  finance  television  and  radio  ads  out  of 
their  federal  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  dls 
cussing  the  voting  puMk  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate Incumbent  These  Stale-party  financed 
ads  may  be  aired  ai  any  lime  prior  lo  the 
date  of  the  primary  election  or  the  dale  on 
which  the  Slate  parly  nominates  lU"  own 
candidate,  whichever  Is  earlier  The  ads  may 
not  name  or  mention  the  Slate  parly's  own 
prospective  candidate  They  may  only  dls 
cuss  the  voting  public  record  of  the  Senate 
incumbent.  Slate-party  financed  ads  must  be 
at  least  1  minute  In  length 

Section  406.  Candidate  Expenditures  From 
Personal  Funds. 

This  section  requires  congressional  can- 
didates to  declare  upon  filing  for  an  election 
whether  they  intend  to  spend  or  loan  over 
$250,000  in  personal  funds  in  the  race,  raise 
the  Individual  contribution  limit  to  $5000  per 
election  from  $1000  for  all  opponents  of  a 
candidate  who  declares  such  an  Intention  No 
limits  would  apply  to  individual  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  by  party  committees 
If  a  candidate  spends  more  than  $1  million  in 
personal  funds.  (S.  —  (Domenlcli;  S  7  (Dole- 
McConnell-Stevens)  (modified)] 

This  section  also  prohibits  candidates  from 
recovering  personal  funds  or  loans  used  in 
their  race  from  contributions  raised  after 
the  election    [S   332  (McConnell)) 

Section  407  Limitations  on  Gerrymander- 
ing. 

This  section  requires  new  standards  for 
Congressional  reapportionment  and  redls- 
trlcting.  Including  the  full  and  fair  enforce- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  This  provi- 
sion will:  (1)  codify  current  case  law  and 
maintain  previous  statutory  requirements 
that  Congressional  districts  be  of  equal  pop- 
ulation, and  be  contiguous  and  compact  in 
form.  (2i  repeal  current  statutory  provisions 
permitting  multi-member  Congressional  dis- 
tricts; and  (3)  limit  the  division  of  county 
and  political  subdivision  boundary  lines,  as 
well  as  redislrlcllng  egregious  partisan  ger- 
rymandering. [S.  1727  (Bush);  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force] 

Section  408.  Election  Fraud  and  Other  Pub- 
lic Corruption. 

This  section  creates  a  new  public  corrup- 
tion statute  which  codifies  current  case  law 
and  Increases  the  authority  of  the  U  S  Jus 
tice  Department  to  combat  election  fraud  at 
all  levels  of  the  government  (S.  —  (Biden- 
McConnelD) 

Subtitle  B— Congressional  Mass  Mailings 
Section  411  Franked  Communications 
This  section  prohibits  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  conducting  franked  mass 
mailings  during  an  election  year  and  pro- 
hibits franking  transfers  U>  a  Memtier  up  f.:.;- 
re-election.  This  section  also  requires  fie 
quarterly  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  1)  the  total  number  of  pieces  of 
mass  mall  sent  by  each  Member.  2i  the  total 
cost  of  the  mailing,  and  3i  all  franking  trans 
fers.  including  Information  related  Ui  ai  the 
name  of  the  office  to  which  the  transfer  was 
received,  bi  the  amount  of  transfer,  ci  the 
amount  of  the  allocation  made  lo  the  office 
for  the  fiscal  year,  di  the  u-ilal  amount  of  al 
locations  that  have  l>epn  transferred  by  and 
lo  the  office  lo  date  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  e)  the  amount  of  the  transfer  remaining 
available  lo  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
This  section  Is  based  on  an  amendment  of 
fered  last  year  by  Senator  Don  Nu  kles 


TITLE  V— REDUCTION  OF  CAMPAIGN  COSTS 

Section  501  Broadcast  Discount 
This  section  allows  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional candidates  lo  purchase  non- 
preemptible  lime  at  the  lowest  unit  rale  for 
preemptible  time,  in  the  last  45  days  before 
a  primary  and  the  last  60  days  before  the 
general  election  [S.  1009  iDanforih-Hol- 
lings);  S.  744  (McConnell);  S  7  (Dole-McCon- 
nell-Stevens)] 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Federal  Election  Commission 
Enforcement  Authority 

Section  601.  Elimination  of  Reason  to  Be- 
lieve Standard. 

This  section  eliminates  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve "  standard.  The  Commission,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  complaint,  will  have  to  investigate 
a  complaint  if  the  identity  of  the 
compllanant  Is  known,  and  the  complaint  is 
sufncient  on  its  face.  [S.  16556  (McConnell- 
Reld)) 

Section  602.  Injunctive  Authority. 

This  section  provides  the  FEC  the  author- 
ity to  seek  injunctive  relief  to  slop  certain 
violations  or  an  Impending  violation.  [S.  1655 
(McConnell-Reidi) 

Section  603.  Time  Periods. 

This  section  streamlines  the  administra- 
tive procedures  for  a  complaint  brought  by 
the  Commission  by  eliminating  the  mini- 
mum walling  period  of  30  days  and  lowering 
the  maximum  period  for  posl-probable  cause 
conciliation  bargaining  to  60  days.  (S.  1655 
(McConnell-Reld)] 

Section  604.  Knowing  Violation  Penalties. 

This  section  Increases  the  penalties  for 
knowing  and  willful  violations  which  are  re- 
solved Informally  and  requires  these  pen- 
alties lo  be  mandatory.  [S.  1655  (McConnell- 
Reld)] 

Section  605.  Court  Resolved  Violations  and 
Penalties. 

This  section  increases  the  penalty  for  vio- 
lations that  must  be  resolved  in  court  and 
requires  the  penalty  to  be  mandatory.  [S. 
1655  iMcConnt'll-Reid)] 

Section  606.  Private  Civil  Actions. 

This  section  permits  a  candidate,  or  a  per- 
son authorized  by  a  candidate,  to  sue  on  a 
complaint  whenever  the  Commission  de- 
clines 10  pursue  an  alleged  violation  by  a  lie 
vole.  In  such  an  action,  the  complainant 
may  bring  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  and 
any  monetary  award  would  be  made  in  favor 
of  the  United  Slates.  The  prevailing  party 
would  collect  allorney's  fees  from  the  loser 
lo  discourage  frivolous  suits.  (S.  1656 
iMcConnell-Reidi] 

Section  607  Knowing  Violations  Resolved 
in  Courl. 

This  section  Increases  the  penalties  for 
knowing  and  willful  violations  resolved  in 
court-  (S,  1655  ( MtConnell-Reid)] 

Section  608-  Action  on  Complaint  by  Com- 
mission. 

This  section  reduces  the  lime  period  by 
which  the  Commission  must  act  on  a  com- 
plaint from  120  lo  60  days.  [S.  1665  (McCon- 
nell-Reid)) 

Section  609  Violation  of  Confidentiality 
Requirement 

This  section  increases  the  fines  for  viola- 
lions  of  the  confldenllalUy  requirement.  [S. 

1665  iMcConnell-Reidi] 

Section  610  Penally  in  .Mtorney  General 
.Actions 

This  section  increases  the  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  election  laws  where  the  At- 
t*irney    General    separately    prosecutes.    [S. 

1666  iMcConnell-Reidi] 

Section  611.  Amendments  Relating  to  En- 
forcement and  Judicial  Review. 


This  section  implements  several  proce- 
dural recommendations  proposed  by  the 
Mitchell  Dole  Panel  on  Campaign  Finance 
Reform.  This  section  will 

provide  the  Commission  with  more  author- 
ily  to  informally  resolve  both  complaini- 
and  iniernally-generaled  investigations  be- 
fore any  deiermmalion  by  the  Commission. 

provide  respondent.?  with  more  access  to 
documents  provided  by  third  parlies  in  an  in- 
vestigation: 

provide  respondents  with  access  to  any  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the 
General  Counsel  after  the  respondent  has 
filed  his  or  her  brief; 

provide  respondents  with  the  right  to 
present  oral  arg'uments  before  a  Commission 
finding  of  probable  cause; 

eliminate  the  ability  of  the  Commission  to 
routinely  require  admissions  by  the  respond- 
ent that  a  violation  has  occurred:  and 

establish  time  limits  for  investigations 
and  require  the  Commission  to  publish  an 
index  of  all  investigations  which  have  been 
concluded.  (Mitchell/Dole  Panel  Rec- 
ommendation] 

Section  612.  Tightening  Enforcement. 

This  section  repeals  the  shortened  3  year 
statute  of  limilalions  for  violations  of  the 
Act  and  returns  lo  the  general  6  year  statute 
of  limitations.  This  section  also  permits  the 
Attorney  General  to  have  access  lo  FEC 
compliance  files  pursuant  to  a  criminal  in- 
vestigation or  trial.  [&'  1727  (Bush)] 

Subtitle  B— Telephone  Voting  by  Persons  with 
Disabilities 

This  Subtitle  directs  the  Federal  Election 
Commisison  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of 
telephonic  voting  by  jjersons  with  disabil- 
ities who  are  physically  unable  to  go  lo  the 
polls.  The  FEC  shall  conduct  the  study  in 
consultation  with  Slate  and  local  election 
officials,  representatives  of  the  tele- 
communications industry,  representatives  of 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  other  con- 
cerned members  of  the  public.  The  study 
must  describe  procedure  and  equipment  that 
may  be  used  lo  ensure  that  ili  only  those 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  use  the  system 
are  permitted  lo  use  it.  (2)  the  votes  of  per- 
sons who  use  the  system  are  recorded  accu- 
rately and  remain  secret,  (3)  the  system 
minimizes  the  possibility  of  vote  fraud,  and 
(4)  the  sysiemj  minimizes  the  financial  costs 
that  State  and  local  governments  would 
incur  in  establishing  and  operating  the  sys- 
tem. 

Subtitle  C— Other  Provisions 

Section  621.  Disclosure  of  Debt  Settlement 
and  Loan  Security  Agreem.ents. 

This  section  clarifies  FEC  rules  on  cam- 
paign credit,  loans,  and  debt  settlement. 
[House  Republican  Task  Force] 

Section  622.  Contributions  for  Draft  and 
Encouragement  Purposes  'With  Respect  to 
Elections  for  Federal  Office. 

This  section  defines  "contribution"  to  in- 
clude donations  made  to  draft  or  exploratory 
committees  advocating  that  a  clearly  identi- 
fied individual  becomes  a  candidate  for  fed- 
eral office.  (House  Republican  Task  Force] 

Section  623.  Severability. 

This  section  provides  that  if  any  portion  of 
this  Act  is  found  to  be  invalid,  then  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  Act  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect. 

Section  624  Effective  Date. 

This  section  requires  the  Act  to  be  effec- 
tive upon  enactment,  unless  a  specific  sec- 
tion provides  otherwise. 


S.  7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  in- 
crease competition  and  fairness  in  poli- 
tics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

FAIRNESS  IN  POLITICS  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  with  a  reelection  rate 
of  97  percent,  congressional  incumbents 
are  living  on  "easy  street."  That  is 
why  we  can't  have  truly  competitive 
elections  unless  we  go  the  extra  mile  to 
help  the  challengers  who  run  against 
incumbents.  Therefore,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing S.  7— a  companion  measure 
to  the  campaign  finance  reform  pack- 
age— that  can  help  bring  more  competi- 
tion to  our  election  process 

Incumbents  enjoy  all  kinds  of  advan- 
tages— the  frank,  large  staffs,  high 
name  recognition,  easy  access  to  the 
media,  and  most  imi^ortantly.  a  ready- 
made  ability  to  tap  into  the  special-in- 
terest money  that  fuels  congressional 
campaigns.  But  when  it  comes  to  shar- 
ing these  advantages,  congressional 
challengers  are  most  often  left  out  in 
the  cold,  all  but  eliminating  competi- 
tion in  politics. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear:  Incum- 
bents are  not  to  blame  for  playing  by 
the  rules— the  rules  are  the  problem. 
What  we  need  to  do.  is  change  some  of 
the  rules  to  level  the  playing  field,  and 
give  challengers  a  fighting  chance 

Free  broadcast  time,  advertising  dis- 
count to  do  that,  we  have  to  go  where 
the  campaign  dollars  go — for  the  cost 
of  broadcast  time.  Television  advertis- 
ing accounts  for  nearly  half  of  the  cost 
of  the  average  Senate  campaign.  Under 
S.  7,  candidates  would  be  entitled  to  a 
substantial  discount  for 

nonpreemptible  television  time,  allow- 
ing challengers  to  get  their  message 
out  to  the  voters  at  a  significantly  re- 
duced cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Fairness 
in  Politics  Act  of  1991,  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis,  be  included  in  the 
Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  7 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1    SHORT  -nTLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  FEC  A; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  SHORT  Title  —This  Act  may  be  cited  s£ 
the  "Fairness  in  Politics  Act  of  1991  ". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  FECA  — When  used  In 
this  Act.  the  term  'FECA'  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431  el  seq. ). 

(c )  Table  of  Contents,— 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself   and     Sec.  1.  Short    title;    amendment    of    FECA: 
Mr.  SIMPSON):  table  of  contents. 
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committees     in     Federal     elec- 
tions. 
TITLE  n— SEED  MONEY 
Subtitle  A — Challengers 
Sec.  201.  Seed  money  for  challengers. 

Subtitle  B~  Research 
Sec.  211.  Opposition  research  fund. 

TITLE  lU— TRUTH-IN-INCUMBENCY 
Sec.  301.  Incumbent  accountability. 

TITLE  IV -BAN  ON  ROLLOVER  OF 
CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 
Sec.  401.  Campaign  funds  of  candidates. 
Sec.  402.  State  and  local  campaign  funds. 
TITLE  V- BROADCAST  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Free  Time 
Sec.  501.  Free  time  for  Senate  candidates. 

Subtitle  B— Broadcast  Discount 
Sec.  511.  Broadcast  discount. 

TITLE  VI  -CONGRESSIONAL  MASS 
MAILINGS 
Sec.  601.  Definitions 

Sec.  602.  Statement  of  costs  and  related  ex- 
penses   of   congressional    mass 
mailings. 
Sec.  603.  Restrictions    on    franked    congres- 
sional mass  mailings  exceeding 
appropriated  funds. 
Sec.  604.  ESttension     of    time     period    when 
franked  mass  mailings  are  pro- 
hibited 
Sec.  605.  Reporting      and      publication      of 

franked  mass  mailings. 
Sec.  606.  Transfers  of  official  mall  costs. 
Sec.  607.  Use    of   official    expense    accounts 
and  other  sources  of  funds  for 
mass  mailings 
TITLE  VU— GERRYMANDERING 
Sec.  701.  Limitations  on  gerrymandering. 
TITLE  VUI  -MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  801.  Severability. 
Sec    802    Effective  date. 

TITI,E  I— B.\.\  ON  PO!  ITH  Al    A<  TION 
( OMMiriKKS 

SBC.  101    KAN  O.N  A("rivrnK>  m-  imh  iik  \i    m 

TIDN       (OMMiriKK-i       IN       fHiUCM 
ELEITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.  Title  III  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C  301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"BAN  ON  FEDERAL  ELECTION  ACTIvmES  BY 
POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMrTTEES 

"Sec.  324.  Notwithstanding  any  ether  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  person  other  than  an 
individual  or  a  political  committee  may 
make  contributions,  solicit  or  receive  con- 
tributions, or  make  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  an  election  for  P'ederal 
office." 

(b)  DEFINmON  OF  POLmCAL  COMMITTEE.— 
(1)  Section  301(4)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(4))  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'political  committee' 
means — 

"(A)  the  principal  campaign  committee  of 
a  candidate; 

"(B)  any  national.  State,  or  district  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  including  any 
subordinate  committee  thereof; 

"(C>  any  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  which — 


"(1)  receives  contributions  aggregating  in 
excess  of  S5.000  during  a  calendar  year. 

"(it)  makes  payments  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  paragraph  (8)  or  (9)  aggregating  in  ex- 
cess of  S5.000  during  a  calendar  year:  or 

"(ill)  makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
aggregating  in  excess  of  S1.0(X)  during  a  cal- 
endar year;  and 

"(D)  any  committee  Jointly  established  by 
a  principal  campaign  committee  and  any 
committee  described  in  subparagraph  iB)  or 
(C)  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Joint  fund- 
raising  activities." 

(2)  Section  316(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)(2))  Is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C). 

(c)  Candidate's  Commpttees  — <1)  Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  441aia»)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  paragraphs  ill  and  (2).  any  polit- 
ical committee  which  is  established  or  fi- 
nanced or  maintained  or  controlled  by  any 
candidate  or  Federal  officeholder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  or  officeholder." 

(2)  Section  302(e)(3)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  political  committee  that  supports 
or  has  supported  more  than  one  candidate 
may  be  designated  as  an  authorized  commit- 
tee, except  that^ 

"(A I  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  des- 
ignate the  national  committee  of  such  politi- 
cal party  as  the  candidate's  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  but  only  if  that  national 
committee  maintains  separate  books  of  ac- 
count with  respect  to  Its  functions  as  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee;  and 

"(B)  a  candidate  may  designate  a  political 
committee  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  Joint  fundraising  by  such  candidates  as  an 
authorized  committee." 

(d(  Rules  applicable  When  Ban  Not  in 
EFFEcrr.— For  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  during  any 
period  in  which  the  limitation  under  section 
324  of  FECA  (as  added  by  subsection  la))  is 
not  In  effect — 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(ai  and  (b)  shall  not  be  in  effect,  and 

(2)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
that^ 

(A)  Is  treated  as  a  political  committee  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( I );  and 

(B)  is  not  directly  or  Indirectly  estab- 
lished, administered,  or  supported  by  a  con- 
nected organization  which  is  a  corporation, 
labor  organization,  or  trade  association. 

to  make  contributions  to  any  candidate  or 
the    candidate's    authorized    committee    for 
any  election  aggTeiraiinif  in  excess  of  $1,000 
TITLE  II —SEED  MONEY 
Subtitle  A — (  hallcngeni 
SEC.  Wl.  SKEI)  MdNKY  H)K  (  H.U.I.KNC.KH-S. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  congressional  campaign 
committee  or  the  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  may  make  contributions 
to  an  eligible  candidate  (and  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees)  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate do  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(A Mil  SISO.CXX).  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives;  or 

"(li)  S250,000.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate,  or 


"(B)  the  aggregate  qualifit'il  mat<:hlnR  con- 
tributions received  by  the  candi(lat.f  and  the 
candidate's  authorized  (.ommitteps 

"(2)    A    contribution    under    paraKiaph.      ; 
shall   not  be  treated   as  an   expendiii^rc   fur 
purposes  of  subsection  (d)(3) 

•'(31  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'qualified  matching  con- 
tributions' means  contributions  made  during 
the  period  of  the  election  cycle  preceding  the 
primary  election  by  an  individual  who.  at 
the  time  the  contributions  are  made.  Is  a 
resident  of  the  State  in  which  the  election 
with  respect  to  which  such  contributions  are 
made  is  to  be  held,  and 

"(B)  the  term  "eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  for  election,  or  nomination  for 
election,  to  Federal  office  (other  than  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President)  who  does  not  hold 
Federal  offire  " 

Subtitle  B — Re»earch 
SEC.  211.  OPPOSITION  R>:SI':Art<  H  FUND. 

Section  315(lKl  ;  KF;C".\.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 201.  is  amendeil  '  v  a  i  l-.r.k-  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  ;:  .^:  -i:  •.••  >■ 
"In  addition  to  a  contribution  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  congressional  campaign 
committee  or  the  senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee of  a  national  political  party,  which- 
ever is  applicable,  may  make  r.T;*..;tlon8 
to  an  eligible  candidate  land  '.►:■■  ur;  ::  late's 
authorized  committees),  in  an  ah-h'regate 
amount  not  exceeding  (50,000.  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conducting  research  Into  the  vot- 
ing and  other  public  records  of  the  can- 
didate's opponent  to  determine  the  oppo- 
nent's views  on  issues  relevant  to  the  elec- 
tion  " 

TITLE  III— TKITH  IN  INCUMBENCY 
SEC.  301.  INCUMBENT  ACCOU.NTABQJTV. 

Section  315(d)  of  FECA  (2  US  C  441a(di)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  an  ex- 
penditure by  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a 
political  party  for  a  radio  or  television  ad- 
vertisement that^ 

"(A)  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
the  voting  or  other  public  record  of  an  In- 
cumbent who  is  not  a  member  of  the  politi- 
cal party  of  the  committee  that  makes  the 
expenditure; 

"(B)  does  not  indicate  whether  the  incum- 
bent is  or  will  be  a  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice or  whether  a  listener  or  viewer  should 
vote  against  the  incumbent;  and 

"(C)  is  made  prior  to  the  date  on  which  a 
candidate  of  that  party  is  nominated  for 
election  to  the  office  held  by  the  Incumbent, 
is  not  an  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
general  election  campaign  of  a  candidate 
This  paragraph  shall  only  apply  to  advertise- 
ments that  are  at  lea.xt   1  mlnutf  :ri  length." 

title  iv— ban  on  rollover  of 
(  a.mpai(;n  funds 

SKC.  401.  L  AMPAlti.N  FUNDS  OK  CANDIDATES. 

(a)  Ln  General —Section  313  of  FECA  (2 
use.  439a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"USE  OF  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  Amounts  received  as  con- 
tributions by  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  author- 
ized committees  of  such  a  candidate  that  are 
surplus  campaign  funds  may  be— 

"(1)  transferred  to  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  that  is  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code; 

"(2)  refunded  to  contributors  on  a  pro  rata 
basis;  or 

"(3)  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  applied  to  the  account  to  reduce 


the  public  debt  described  in  section  3113(d)  of 
section  31,  United  States  Code 

■■(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  candidate 
or  an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate  or 
for  any  person  acting  as  an  aijent  of  either  to 
dispose  of  surplus  campaisn  funds  in  any 
manner  except  as  required  by  subsection  lai. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
knowingly  to  accept  or  receive  surplus  cam- 
paign funds  for  purposes  or  in  a  manner 
other  than  those  specified  in  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  The  disposition  of  surplus  campaign 
funds  shall  be  reported  on  the  post-election 
semiannual  report  that  is  filed  pursuant  to 
section  304  on  or  before  July  31  of  the  year 
following  the  election  for  which  the  funds 
were  raised. 

■'(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
surplus  campaign  funds'  means  the  amount 
I  if  any)  after  a  general  election  by  which— 

"(1)  the  contributions  made  to  the  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  the  election  cycle  for 
such  election;  exceeds 

"(2)  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  expenditures  made  by  such  can- 
didate or  authorized  committees  with  re- 
spect to  such  election  cycle;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  $50,000.  and  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate.  $100,000." 

(b)     Effective     Date— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  surplus 
campaign  funds  existing  on  November  9,  1994. 
and  thereafter 
SEC.  402.  STATE  AND  l-OCAl.  (  AMPAIGN  FUNDS. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a).  as 
amended  by  section  201,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  individual 
who  is  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  (or  any 
authorized  committee)  to  transfer  campaign 
funds  raised  in  connection  with  any  cam- 
paign of  such  individual  for  State  or  local  of- 
fice for  use  in  the  campaign  for  such  Federal 
office  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  such  funds  do  not  exceed 
$50,000  in  the  c«ae  of  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or  $100,000  in  the 
case  of  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate" 

TITLE  V— BROADCAST  PROVISIONS 
Subtitle  A— Free  Time 
.SEC  501    FREE  "HME  FOR  SENATE  CANDIDATES. 

a  I.N  (;K.sKii.»i;.  Section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  (47  use.  315)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "The"  and  inserting  "(1) 
The"; 

iB)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (Al  and  (B);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)(1)  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  a  licensee  shall  make  avail- 
able at  no  charge  5  hours  of  broadcast  time 
during  a  Senate  election  cycle  for  the  use  of 
legally  qualiTied  candidates  who  have  quali- 
fied for  the  general  election  ballot  for  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

"(11)  Unless  a  candidate  elects  otherwise, 
the  broadcast  time  made  available  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  during  the  day- 
time and  prime  time. 

"(B)  If- 

"(1)  a  licensee's  audience  with  respect  to 
any  broadcast  station  is  measured  or  rated 
by  a  recognized  media  rating  service  in  more 
than  1  State;  and 

"(11)  during  any  Senate  election  cycle 
there  is  an  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  more  than  1  of  such  States, 


the  5  hours  of  broadcast  time  under  subpara- 
graph (Al  shall  be  allocated  equally  among 
the  States  described  in  clause  lii  i 

■'(Oii)  In  the  case  of  an  election  between  2 
candidates,  the  number  of  hours  of  broadcast 
time  allocated  to  a  State  under  subpara- 
graph <A)  shall  be  allocated  equally  between 
the  2  candidates. 

'lii  I  In  the  case  of  an  election  among  more 
than  2  candidates,  the  broadcast  time  pro- 
vided under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  allo- 
cated as  follows: 

"(I)  The  amount  of  broadcast  time  that 
shall  be  provided  to  the  candidate  of  a  minor 
party  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  hours 
allocable  to  the  State  multiplied  by  the  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidate  of  that  party  in  the 
preceding  general  election  for  the  Senate  in 
the  State  (or  if  subsection  (c)(4)(B)  applies, 
the  percentage  detennined  under  such  sub- 
section). 

"(U)  The  amount  of  broadcast  time  re- 
maining after  assignment  of  broadcast  time 
to  minor  party  candidates  under  subclause 
(I)  shall  be  allocated  equally  between  the 
major  party  candidates. 

"(iiii  In  the  case  of  an  election  where  only 
1  candidate  qualifies  to  be  on  the  general 
election  ballot,  no  time  shall  be  required  to 
be  provided  by  a  licensee  under  subparagraph 
(A). 

"(C)  E^ch  candidate  to  whom  free  broad- 
cast time  is  allocated  under  this  section 
shall  reserve  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time 
for  use  during  the  period  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1  of  the  year  in  which  the  general  elec- 
tion occurs  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
general  election. 

"(D)  Free  broadcast  time  provided  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  in  seEments  of 
such  duration -AS  the  candidate  may  aalect 
but  shall  nor  tee  sborter  than  I  minute  or 
longer  than  1  hour. 

"(E)  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
shall  by  regulation  exempt  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph— 

""(i)  a  licensee  whose  signal  is  broadcast 
substantially  nationwide;  and 

""(ii)  a  licensee  that  establishes  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Commission  that  such  re- 
quirements would  impose  a  significant  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  the  licensee.';  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (cv— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

iC)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  the  term  'major  party'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  a  State,  a  political  party  whose 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  in 
the  preceding  general  election  for  the  Senate 
in  that  State  received,  as  a  candidate  of  that 
party.  25  percent  or  more  of  the  number  of 
popular  votes  received  by  all  candidates  for 
the  Senate; 

"(4)  the  term  'minor  party'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  a  State,  a  political  party- 

"(A)  whose  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  the  preceding  general  election  for 
the  Senate  in  that  State  received,  as  a  can- 
didate of  that  f«rty.  5  percent  or  more  but 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  number  of  popular 
votes  received  by  all  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate; or 

"(B)  whose  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  in  the  current  general  election  for 
the  Senate  in  that  State  has  obtained  the 
signatures  of  at  least  5  percent  of  the  State's 
registered  voters,  as  determined  by  the  chief 


voter  registration  official  of  the  State,  in 
support  of  a  petition  for  an  allocation  of  free 
broadcast  time  under  this  subsection; 

"(5i  the  term  "Senate  election  cycle' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  election  to  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  the  2-year  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion for  that  seat:  and 

"(6)  the  term  Senate  general  election  pe- 
riod' means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  primary  election  in 
which  candidates  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate are  nominated  in  a  State  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  general  election  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  State     , 

(b)  ErFECTivK  Date.— 

(1)  Ln  general— The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  the  general  elec- 
tions occurring  in  1992  and  1994  land  the  elec- 
tion cycles  relating  thereto). 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  June  1.  1995. 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  analyzing  the  effects  of  the  free 
broadcast  time  provided  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section,  including  an  analysis 
of- 

(A)  the  effect  of  such  time  on  the  cost  of 
Senate  election  campaigns; 

(B)  the  cost  to  the  broadcast  Industry  of 
providing  such  time;  and 

(C)  any  technical  problems  in  providing 
such  time 

Subtitle  B — Broadcast  Discount 
SEC.  511.  BROADCAST  DISCOL'NT. 

(a)  FLVDINGS.-The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  in  the  45  days  preceding  a  primary  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  (50  days  preceding  a  general 
election,  candidates  for  political  office  need 
to  be  able  to  buy,  at  the  lowest  unit  charge. 
nonpreempLibie  advertising  spots  from 
tiroadcast  stations  and  cable  television  sta- 
tions to  ensure  that  their  messages  reach  the 
intended  audience  and  that  the  voting  public 
has  an  opportunity  to  make  informed  deci- 
sions: 

(2)  since  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
was  amended  in  1972  to  guarantee  the  lowest 
unit  charge  for  candidates  during  these  im- 
portant preelection  periods,  the  method  by 
which  advertising  spots  are  sold  in  the 
broadcast  and  cable  industries  has  changed 
significantly; 

(3)  changes  in  the  method  for  selling  adver- 
tising spots  have  made  the  interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  lowest  unit  charge 
provision  difficult  and  complex; 

(4)  clarification  and  simplification  of  the 
lowest  unit  charge  provision  in  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  is  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
provision;  and 

(5)  in  granting  discounts  and  setting 
charges  for  advertising  time,  broadcasters 
and  cable  operators  should  treat  candidates 
for  political  office  at  least  as  well  as  the 
most  favored  commercial  advertisers 

(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICA'HONS  A.CT.— 

Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  use  315).  as  amended  by  section 
501.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(A),  by  striking 
"class  and": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  id)  and  le).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  During  any  period  specified  in  sub- 
section (bid  I— 

"(1)  a  licensee  shall  not  preempt  the  use  of 
a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  public  office  who  has  pur- 
chased   such    use    pursuant    to    subsection 
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(b)(1),  or  is  entitled  to  such  use  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(2); 

■•(2t  a  licensee  shall  not  deny  the  use  of  a 
broadcaatlnff  station  by  a  leg-ally  qualified 
candidate  for  public  office  who  seeks  to  use 
reasonable  amounts  of  time  In.  around,  or 
adjacent  to  any  programs  aired  by  the  sta- 
tion: and 

••i3)  a  licensee  shall  certify,  under  penally 
Of  perjury,  that  the  charges  made  for  the  use 
of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  public  office  are  at  the 
lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station  for  the 
same  amount  of  time  for  the  same  period 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  monitor  com- 
pliance with  this  section  with  timely  audit- 
ing of  licensees'  records  relating  to  use.  and 
requests  for  use.  of  broadcast  stations  by 
candidates  " 

TITLE  VI— <<)N(;rks.sionai,  mass 

MAU.l.NOS 
SEC.  801.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Commission  on  Congressional  Mailing 
Standards  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "Sergeant  at  Arms"  means 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate 

SFr  B02.  STATKMKNT  OF  TOSTS  AND  RELATED 
KXl'KNSKX  OK  CONGRESSIONAL 
MA.S.S  MAIl.lNCH. 

(a)  Senate. — (1)  Two  weeks  after  the  close 
of  each  calendar  quarter,  or  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable thereafter,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
shall  send  to  each  Senator  a  statement  of 
the  cost  of  postage  and  paper  and  of  the 
other  operating  expenses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  mass  mailings  processed  for  such  Senator 
during  such  quarter. 

(2)  A  statement  described  in  paragraph  (li 
shall— 

(A)  separately  identify  the  cost  of  postage 
and  paper  and  other  costs; 

(B)  distinguish  the  costs  attributable  to 
newsletters  and  all  other  mass  mailings,  and 

(C)  Include  the  total  cost  per  capita  in  the 
Senator's  State. 

(3)  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate  a  compilation  of  the  state- 
ments sent  to  Senators  under  paragraph  (li. 

(4nA)  A  summary  tabulation  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  In  the  statements  sent  to 
Senators  under  paragraph  (li  shall  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  in  the  Congressional  Reconl 
and  included  in  the  semiannual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 

(B)  The  summary  tabulation  shall  set  forth 
for  each  Senator— 

(1)  the  Senator's  name; 

(ID   the   number   of  pieces  of  mass   mall 

mailed  during  the  quarter; 
(III)  the  total  cost  of  such  mail;  and 
(Iv)  the  number  of  pieces  and  the  cost  of 

such  mall  divided  by  the  population  of  the 

Senator's  State. 

(b)  Hou.SE  OF  Representatives.— (1)  Two 
weeks  after  the  close  of  each  calendar  quar- 
ter, or  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  send  to  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  statement  of 
the  cost  of  postage  and  (>aper  and  of  the 
other  operating  expenses  incurred  as  a  result 
of  mass  mailings  processed  for  such  Member 
during  such  quarter 

(2)  A  statement  described  in  paragr&ph  (1) 
shall- 

(A)  separately  Identify  the  cost  of  postage 
and  paper  and  other  costs: 

(Bi  distinguish  the  costs  attributable  to 
newsletters  and  all  other  mass  mailings;  and 


(C)  include  the  total  cost  per  capita  In  the 
Member's  congressional  district. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  compilation  of 
the  statements  sent  to  Members  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(4)(A)  A  summary  tabulation  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  statements  sent  to 
Members  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  Included  In  the  quarterly  Report  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(B)  The  summary  tabulations  shall  set 
forth  for  each  Member— 

(I)  the  Member's  name, 

(II)  the  number  of  pieces  of  mass  mall 
mailed  during  the  quarter: 

(III)  the  total  cost  of  such  mall;  and 

(iv)  the  number  of  pieces  and  cost  of  such 
mall  divided  by  the  population  of  the  Mem- 
ber's congre.s.'ii  rial   iStr.  t 

SBC.  aOS,  RESTKlcnoNS  ON  FKANKKI)  CON'CRES- 
SIONAI    M.VvS  MAH  INC^  KXCKEIJING 

Ai-rKoi-KiAri':!!  n  sns 
Section   32i'.Hi.  i   ui    iiLic   ja.    liUiLcil   SlaLes 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

'"(2i<A)  If  at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year 
the  Postal  Service  determines  that  the  post- 
age on  and  fees  and  charges  in  connection 
with  matter  mailed  under  the  frank  by  the 
Senate  during  that  year  have  exhausted  the 
amount  appropriated  for  use  by  the  Senate, 
no  more  mass  mailings  (as  defined  In  section 
3210(a)(6)(E))  may  be  mailed  by  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  during  the  remainder  of  that 
fiscal  year  unless  additional  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Senate  and  paid  to  the 
Postal  Service 

"(B)  If  at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year  the 
Postal  Service  determines  that  the  postage 
on  and  fees  and  charges  In  connection  with 
matter  mailed  under  the  frank  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  that  year  have  ex- 
hausted the  amount  appropriated  for  use  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  no  more  mass 
mailings  (as  defined  In  section  3210(a)(6)(E)) 
may  be  mailed  by  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  remainder  of 
that  fiscal  year  unless  additional  funds  are 
appropriated  for  use  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  paid  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice." 

SEC  804  ETTFNSION  OF  'HME  PERIOD  W»TS 
KKANKKI)  VIA.SS  M.\II.IN<.S  AHK  CKO- 
HIBIT>:i) 

Section  3210(a)(6)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended— 

(1 » in  subparagraph  ( A  ► — 

(A)  by  striking  clause  (I)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(1)  if  the  mass  mailing  Is  mailed  during 
the  calendar  year  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular  or  runoff)  in  which 
the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
or":  and 

iB)  in  clause  (iixll)  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  Immediately  before  the  date" 
and  inserting  "during  the  year";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  Immediately  before  the  date" 
and  Inserting  "during  the  year". 

SEC  00.1  KKI"<>KTIN<,  ANII  PUBLICATION  OF 
KKA.NKKI>  V1A.S.V.  MA11JNG8. 

Section  3210(a)i6)  of  title  39.  United  Stales 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D). 
(E).  and  (F)  as  subparagraphs  (E).  iF).  and 
(O).  respectively,  and 

(B>  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 


"iD)(li(Ii  When  a  Memtfer  of  the  Senate 
disseminates  Information  under  the  frank  by 
a  mass  mailing,  the  Memtior  shall  register 
such  mass  mailintfs  annually  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  Such  reKi.stratlon  shall 
be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro 
vlding.  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed 

"(11)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mail  matter 
registered  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed." 

••(li)(I)  When  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  disseminates  information 
under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mailing,  the  Mem- 
ber shall  register  such  mass  mailings  annu- 
ally with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Such  registration  shall  be  made 
by  filing  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and 
providing,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  description 
of  the  group  or  groups  of  persons  to  whom 
the  mass  mailing  was  mailed. 

"(U)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  promptly  make  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mall 
matter  retfistered  and  a  description  of  the 
group  or  groups  of  pemons  to  whom  the  mass 
mailing  was  mailed  " 

8EC.  606.  TRANSFERS  OF  OFFICIAL  MAIL  COSTS. 

(a)  I^ROHiBmoN  OF  Transfers  to  Can- 
didates.— (li  During  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
appropriations  for  official  mail  costs  of  the 
Senate  are  allocated  among  offices  of  the 
Senate,  no  such  office  may  transfer  any  of 
Its  allocation  to  the  office  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  a  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice. 

(2)  During  any  fiscal  year  In  which  appro- 
priations for  official  mail  costs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  allocated  among  of- 
fices of  the  House  of  Representatives,  no 
such  office  may  transfer  any  of  Its  allocation 
to  the  office  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  is  a  ca.ndidate  for  Fed- 
eral office. 

(b)  Reporting  and  Pi^bucation— <1)(A) 
Each  office  of  the  Senate  that  transfers  or 
receives  a  transfer  of  an  official  mail  cost  al- 
location to  or  from  another  Senate  office 
shall  report  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms— 

(I)  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made  or  from  which  the  transfer 
was  received. 

(II)  the  amount  of  the  transfer: 

I  ill)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  made  to 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  year; 

liv)  the  total  amount  of  allocations  that 
have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year:  and 

IV)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  remaining 
available  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

iB)  The  Information  reported  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  pursuant  to  subparagraph  lAi 
shall  be  published  quarterly  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  Included  in  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(C)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  all  offices  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  have  transferred  or  received  a  trans- 
fer of  official  mail  cost  allocations  to  or 
from  another  office  of  the  Senate  during  the 
portion  of  fiscal  year  1991  preceding  such 
date  of  enactment  shall  report  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  the  information  described  in 
paragraph  (Ai  with  respect  to  such  transfers, 
and  such  information  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 


(2)(A)  Each  office  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  transfers  or  receives  a 
transfer  of  an  official  mail  cost  allocation  to 
or  from  another  office  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  report  to  the 
Commission— 

li)  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made  or  from  which  the  transfer 
was  received: 

1  li  I  the  amount  of  the  transfer: 

(ill)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  made  to 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  year: 

liv)  the  total  amount  of  allocations  that 
have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year:  and 

(VI  the  amount  of  the  allocation  remaining 
available  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(Bi  The  information  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  subparagraph  (Ai  shall 
be  published  quarterly  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  Included  in  the  quarterly  report 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(c)  amendment  of  Standi.ng  Rui.ks  ok  the 
Senate.— <1)  Rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"7.  (a)  Each  office  of  the  Senate  that  trans- 
fers or  receives  a  transfer  of  an  official  mail 
cost  allocation  to  or  from  another  Senate  of- 
fice shall  report  on  the  date  of  the  transfer 
or  receipt  of  the  transfer  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made  or  from  which  the  transfer 
was  received; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  transfer: 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  made  to 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  year; 

"(4 1  the  total  amount  of  allocations  that 
have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year;  and 

"(5)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  remain- 
ing available  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  Information  reported  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a) 
shall  be  published  quarterly  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  included  in  the  semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate  " 

(2)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  all  offices  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  have  transferred  or  received  a  trans- 
fer of  official  mail  cost  allocations  to  or 
from  another  office  of  the  Senate  during  fis- 
cal year  1990  shall  report  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  the  information  described  in  paragraph 
7(a)  of  Rule  XL  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  such  transfers,  and 
such  information  shall  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

i3)  This  subsection  is  enacted— 

I  A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate 

SEC  807  USE  OF  OFFICIAL  EXPENSE  ACCOL'NTS 
AND  OTHER  SOI'RIES  OF  Fl'NDS 
FOR  .MASS  MAILINGS. 

Section  .'j06iai(3i  of  the  Supplemental  .Ap- 
propriations Act,    1973  '2  use.   58(a)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  sulipara^raph  lA). 
TITLE  VII— GERRYMANTJERING 
SEC.  701.  LIMIT A'nONS  ON  GERHYMANTaERlNG. 

(a)  Reappoktionment  of  Repre.senta- 
TrvES.— Section  22  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives  m  Con- 
gress.' approved  June  18.  1929  i2  U.S.C.  2a),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (c);  and 


(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections; 

"(Oil)  In  each  State  entitled  in  the  One 
Hundred  Third  Congress  or  m  any  subse- 
quent Congress  to  more  than  one  Represent- 
ative under  an  apportionment  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled 'An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Ricardo 
Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional redistnctinp',  approved  December  14. 
1967  l2  U.S.C.  2c ).  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  there 
shall  be  established  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  a  number  of  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  is  so  entitled,  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  elected  only  by  eligible 
voters  from  districts  so  established,  no  dis- 
trict to  elect  more  than  1  Representative. 

"(2)  Such  districts  shall  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  decennial  cen- 
sus date  established  in  section  141':a)  of  title 
13.  United  States  Code,  but  in  no  case  later 
than  such  time  as  is  reasonably  sufficient  for 
their  use  in  the  elections  for  the  One  Hun- 
dred Third  Congress  and  in  each  fifth  Con- 
gress thereafter. 

"(d)(1)  The  number  of  persons  in  congres- 
sional districts  within  each  State  shall  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  is  practicable,  as  determined 
under  the  then  most  recent  decennial  census. 
"(2)  The  enumeration  established  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  decennial  census  pursuant 
to  article  I,  section  U,  United  States  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  the  sole  basis  of  popu- 
lation for  the  establishment  of  congressional 
districts. 

"(e)  Congressional  districts  shall  be  com- 
prised of  contiguous  territory,  including  ad- 
joining insular  territory. 

"(f)  Congressional  districts  shall  not  be  es- 
tablished with  the  intent  or  effect  of  diluting 
the  voting  strength  of  any  person,  group  of 
persons,  or  members  of  any  political  party. 

"(g)  Congressional  districts  shall  be  com- 
pact in  form  In  establishing  such  districts, 
nearby  population  shall  not  be  bypassed  in 
favor  of  more  distant  population. 

"(h)  Congressional  district  boundaries 
shall  avoid  the  unnecessary  division  of  coun- 
ties or  their  equivalent  in  any  State. 

"(1)  Congressional  district  boundaries  shall 
be  established  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  min- 
imize the  division  of  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  other  political  subdivisions. 

"(j)(l)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
congressional  districts  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  be  subject  to  reasonable  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  comment  prior  to  their  es- 
tablishment. 

"(2)  At  the  same  time  that  Federal  decen- 
nial census  tabulations  data,  reports,  maps. 
or  other  material  or  information  produced  or 
obtained  using  Federal  funds  and  associated 
with  the  congressional  reapportionment  and 
redistricting  process  are  made  available  to 
any  officer  or  public  body  in  any  State,  those 
materials  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
State  at  the  cost  of  duplication  to  any  per- 
son from  that  State  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  an  election  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

"(ki  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  any  provision  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.  i. 
"(1)(1)  A  State  may  establish  by  law  cri- 
teria for  implementing  the  standards  set 
forth  in  this  section. 

■■(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  power  of  a  State  to 
strengthen  or  add  to  the  standards  .set  forth 
in  this  section,  or  to  interpret  those  stand- 
ards in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  law  of 


the  State,  to  the  extent  that  any  additional 
criteria  or  interpretations  are  not  in  conflict 
with  this  section." 

"(m)ili  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  det-ermine  any  action  to  enforce 
subsections  (c  i  through  il  i 

"(2'  A  person  who  meets  a  State's  quali- 
fications for  voting  in  an  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  may  bring  an  action  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  person  re- 
sides to  enforce  subsections  ici  through  (1) 
with  regard  to  the  State  in  which  the  person 
resides. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  authority  to  issue 
all  judgments,  orders,  and  decrees  necessary 
to  ensure  that  any  criteria  established  by 
State  law  pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  in 
confiict  with  this  section. 

"(4)  With  the  exception  of  actions  brought 
for  the  relief  described  m  paragraph  i3i.  the 
district  court  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  a  three-judge  district  court  pursuant 
to  section  2284  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(5)  On  motion  of  any  party  m  accordance 
with  section  1657  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
court  to  assign  the  case  for  briefing  and 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
to  cause  the  case  to  be  :n  everv'  way  expe- 
dited. The  district  court  shall  have  authority 
to  enter  all  judgments,  orders  and  decrees 
necessary  to  bring  a  State  into  compliance 
with  this  Act. 

■•(6)  An  action  to  challenge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  congressional  district  in  a  State 
after  a  Federal  decennial  census  may  not  be 
brought  aft«r  the  end  of  the  9-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  '.ast  such 
district  is  so  established. 

"(7)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
order  dismissing  a  complaint  for  failure  to 
state  a  cause  of  action  shall  be  appealable  In 
accordance  with  section  1253  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"i8i  If  a  district  court  fails  to  establish  a 
briefing  and  hearing  schedule  that  wii;  per- 
mit resolution  of  the  case  prior  to  the  next 
general  election,  any  party  may  seek  a  writ 
of  mandamus  f.-om  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  dis- 
trict court  sits.  The  court  of  appeals  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  motion  for  a  wr.t 
of  mandamus  and  shall  establish  an  expe- 
dited briefing  and  hearing  schedule  for  reso- 
lution of  the  miction  Such  a  motion  shall 
not  stay  proceedings  in  the  district  court. 

"(9i  If  a  district  court  determines  that  the 
congressional  districts  established  by  a 
State's  redistricting  authority  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  not  in  compliance  with  this  Act, 
the  court  shall  remand  the  plan  to  the 
State's  redistricting  authority  to  establish 
new  districts  consistent  w".th  subsections  ic) 
through  (1).  The  district  court  shall  retain 
jurisdiction  over  the  c&se  after  remand, 

"(10)  If,  after  a  remand  under  paragraph 
(9),  the  district  court  determines  that  the 
congressional  districts  established  by  a 
State's  redistricting  authority  under  the  re- 
mand order  are  not  consistent  with  sub- 
sections (c)  through  ill.  the  district  court 
shall  enter  an  order  establishing  districts 
that  are  consistent  with  subsections  ic) 
through  (1)  for  the  next  general  congres- 
sional election. 

■■(11)  If  any  question  of  State  law  arises  in 
a  case  under  this  section  that  would  require 
abstention,  the  district  court  shall  not  ab- 
stain. However,  in  any  State  permitting  cer- 
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tiflcation  of  such  questions,  the  district 
court  shall  certify  the  question  to  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  whose  law  Is  In  ques- 
tion. Such  certification  shall  not  stay  the 
proceedings  In  the  district  court  or  delay  the 
court's  determination  of  the  question  of 
State  law. 

■'(12)  With  the  exception  of  actions  brought 
for  the  relief  described  In  paragraph  (3).  an 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
under  this  section  shall  be  taken  In  accord- 
ance with  section  1253  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  An  appeal  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  noticed  In  the  district  court  and  per- 
fected by  docketing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
within  thirty  days  of  the  entry  of  judgment 
below.  Appeals  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

"(13)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Tedlstricting  authority  "  means  the  officer 
or  public  body  having  initial  responsibility 
for  the  congressional  redistricting  of  a 
State." 

(b)  Conforming  amendments  and  Re- 
pealer.— (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1657  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  'chapter  153  or"  and  Inserting 
"chapter  153.  any  action  under  subsection 
(m)  through  d)  of  section  22  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled 'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and 
subsequent  censuses  and  to  provide  for  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  in  Congress.' 
approved  June  18.  1929  (2  U.S.C  2a).  or". 

(2)  Section  141(c)  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "In  circumstances  in  which 
this  subsection  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  criteria  to.  consult  with,  or  report 
tabulations  of  population  to  (or  if  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  reason  provides  material  or 
Information  to)  the  public  bodies  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  legislative  apportion- 
ment or  districting  of  a  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide,  without  cost,  such  criteria, 
consultations,  tabulations,  or  other  material 
or  information  simultaneously  to  the  leader- 
ship of  each  political  party  represented  on 
such  public  bodies.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  political  party'  means  any 
political  party  whose  candidates  for  Rep- 
resentatives to  Congress  received,  as  the 
candidates  of  such  party.  5  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  received  state- 
wide by  all  candidates  for  such  office  in  any 
of  the  5  most  recent  general  congressional 
elections.  Such  materials  may  Include  those 
developed  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  redis- 
tricting purposes  for  the  1990  Census." 

(3)  The  Decond  paragraph  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Ricardo 
Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional redistricting".  approved  December  14. 
1967  (2  use   2c),  is  repealed 

TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  801.  SEVERABILmr. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act.  or  the  application  of 
any  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  any 
other  such  provision,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
8EC.  en.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  m  this  Act. 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the 
Fairness  in  Politics  Act  of  1991 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 
This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fairness  in 
Politics  Act  of  1991 


title  I— ban  on  political  action  committees 

This  Title  eliminates  all  "special  interest" 
political  action  committees  (corporate, 
union,  and  trade  association  PACsi.  This  sec- 
tion also  bans  all  non-connected  or  ideologi- 
cal PACs  and  all  "leadership  "  PACs  (Note;  if 
a  ban  on  non-connected  PACs  is  determined 
to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  legislation  will  subject  non-con- 
nected PACs  to  a  $1,000  contribution  limit.) 

TITLE  II— SEED  .MONEY 

Subtitle  A— Challengers.  This  section  per- 
mits political  party  committees  to  use  a  spe- 
cial coordinated  expenditure  fund  to 
"match""  early,  in-state  contributions  to 
challengers.  Party  committee  matching 
funds  would  be  permitted  to  a  maximum  of 
$150,000  for  House  challengers  and  $250,000  for 
Senate  challengers. 

Subtitle  B — Opposition  Research  Fund. 
This  section  allows  the  congressional  cam- 
[>aign  committees  and  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign committees  to  establish  an  "opposi- 
tion research  fund""  in  connection  with  a  pri- 
mary or  general  election  for  Senate  and 
House  challengers.  The  "opposition  research 
fund"  would  be  financed  by  the  committees 
up  to  $50,000.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to 
allow  the  recoignized  challenger  of  a  Senate 
or  House  Incumbent  to  establish  an  office 
and  hire  staff.  Funds  for  the  office  and  staff 
would  be  earmarked  exclusively  for  research 
into  the  votlngpubllc  record  of  the  Incum- 
bent. 

TTTLE  III— TRUTH-IN-INCUMBENCV 

This  Title  allows  the  State  political  par- 
ties to  finance  television  and  radio  ads  out  of 
their  federal  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  voting  public  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate incumbent.  These  State-party  financed 
ads  may  be  aired  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  pr'rr.tLry  election  or  the  date  on 
which  the  Stale  purty  nominates  its  own 
candidate,  whichever  is  earlier.  The  ads  may 
not  name  or  mention  the  State  party's  oun 
prospective  candidate.  They  may  only  dis- 
cuss the  voting'public  record  of  the  Senate 
Incumbent. 

State-parly  financed  ads  authorized  by 
this  section  must  be  at  least  1  minute  in 
length. 

TITLE  IV— BAN  ON  ROLL-OVER  OF  CAMPAIGN 
FUNDS 

This  Title  prohibits  the  roll-over  of  all  sur- 
plus House  and  Senate  campaign  funds  exist- 
ing on  November  9.  1994.  Effective  November 
9.  1994.  House  Members  may  roll-over  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  and  Senate 
Members  may  roll -over  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000. 

This  section  also  prohibits  State  officials 
from  rolling-over  State  campaign  funds  for 
use  in  a  federal  election.  In  the  case  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  House  of  Representatives,  sur- 
plus State  campaign  funds  may  be  rolled- 
over  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000.  In 
the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Senate,  surplus 
State  campaign  funds  may  be  rolled-over  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000. 

Surplus  campaign  funds  may  be  (1 )  trans- 
ferred to  a  tax-exempt  501  (oi 3)  organization, 
(b)  refunded  to  contributors  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  or  (c)  paid  into  the  Ti-easury  of  the 
United  States  and  applied  to  the  account  to 
reduce  the  public  debt. 

TITLE  V—  BROADCAST  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Free  Time.  This  section  re- 
quires television  and  radio  broadcasters  to 
provide,  during  every  2-year  election  cycle.  5 
hours  of  free  time  to  legally  qualified  Senate 
candidates.  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  le- 
gally qualified  Senate  candidates  include  the 


winners  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
primaries,  and  the  candidate  of  any  third 
party  that  received  S*/.  or  more  of  the  vote  in 
the  Immediately  preceding  federal  election. 
Legally  qualified  Senate  candidates  also  in- 
clude the  candidate  of  any  third  party  that 
did  not  receive  5%  of  the  vote  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  election  but  who  was  able 
to  garner  the  signatures  of  at  least  5%  of  the 
State's  eligible  voters  in  support  of  a  free- 
time  allocation.  Third-party  candidates  are 
entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  free-time 
pool. 

If  a  radio  or  television  station's  audience  is 
measurable  in  more  than  one  State  by  a  rec- 
ognized national  media  rating  service,  the 
station  must  equally  divide  the  free-time  al- 
lotment among  the  candidates  of  both 
states  If  there  is  no  Senate  election  in  one 
of  the  States,  then  the  free  time  will  be  al- 
lotted to  the  two  Senate  candidates  in  the 
State  holding  an  election. 

One  Candidate  A  free-time  allocation  Is 
not  required  if  only  1  legally  qualified  Senate 
candidate  is  running  in  a  State. 

Exemption.  The  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion may  exempt  a  broadcaster  from  the 
free-time  requirement  if  the  broadcaster  can 
demonstrate  that  the  requirement  would  Im- 
pose a  significant  economic  hardship. 

September -Sovember  Period.  This  section  re- 
quires that  at  least  two-third  of  the  free 
time  must  be  made  available  during  the  Sep- 
tember-November period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  general  election. 

Length  Free-time  spots  must  be  between  1 
minute  and  1  hour  in  length,  to  be  deter- 
mined at  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  can- 
didate. 

Sunset  and  F EC  FCC  Study.  This  section 
"sunsets"  after  the  two  general  elections  im- 
mediately following  the  date  of  enactment 
(1992  and  1994)  No  later  than  June  1.  1995.  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  are  re- 
quired to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  ana- 
lyzing a)  the  effect  of  free  broadcasting  time 
on  the  cost  of  Senate  campaigns,  bi  any 
technical  problems  associated  with  allocat- 
ing free  time  to  legally  qualified  Senate  can- 
didates, and  c)  the  cost  of  the  free-time  re- 
quirement to  the  broadcasting  industry. 

Subtitle  B— Broadcast  Discount.  This  sec- 
tion allows  Congressional  candidates  to  pur- 
chase non-preemptible  time  at  the  lowest 
unit  rate  for  preemptible  time,  in  the  last  45 
days  before  a  primary  and  the  last  60  days 
before  the  general  election. 

TITLE  VI— CONGRESSIONAL  MASS  MAILINGS 

This  Title  prohibits  Members  of  Congress 
from  conducting  franked  mass  mailings  dur- 
ing an  election  year  and  prohibits  franking 
transfers  to  a  Member  up  for  re-election. 
This  Title  also  requires  the  quarterly  publi- 
cation in  the  Congressional  Record  of  D 
the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mass  mail  sent 
by  each  Member.  2)  the  total  cost  of  the 
mailing,  and  3)  all  franking  transfers,  includ- 
ing information  related  to  ai  the  name  of  the 
office  to  which  the  transfer  is  made  or  from 
which  the  transfer  was  received,  b)  the 
amount  of  the  transfer,  c)  the  amount  of  the 
allocation  made  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal 
year,  d)  the  total  amount  of  allocations  that 
have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  e)  the 
amount  of  the  transfer  remaining  available 
to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

This  Title  is  based  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered last  year  by  Senator  Don  Nickles. 
•HTLE  Vll- UMITATIONSON  GERRYMANDERING 

This  Title  requires  new  standards  for  con- 
gressional  reapportionment  and   redistrict- 


ing. including  the  full  and  fair  enforcement 
of  the  Voting  Righui  Act  This  provision 
will:  1)  codify  current  case  law  and  maintain 
previous  statutory  requirements  t.hal  Con- 
gressional districts  be  of  equal  population. 
and  be  contiguous  and  compact  in  form:  2' 
repeal  current  statutory  provisions  permit- 
ting multi-member  Congressional  distncis; 
and  3)  limit  the  division  of  county  and  politi- 
cal subdivision  lines,  as  well  as  redistricting 
egregious  partisan  gerrymandering.  [S.  1727 
(Bush):  House  Republican  Task  Force] 

TITLE  \1II— MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  801.  Severability.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  if  any  portion  of  this  Act  is  found 
to  be  invalid,  then  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  Act  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect. 

Section  802.  Effective  Date.  This  section 
requires  the  Act  to  be  effective  upon  enact- 
ment, unless  a  specific  section  provides  oth- 
erwise. 


By   Mr.   DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mitchell.     Mr.     Glknn,  Mr. 

Pack"W"ood.    Mr.    Bknt.skn.  Mr. 

Warner,      Mr.      Inouye,  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,      Mr.      FORD,     Mr. 

Simpson.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
BIDEN.  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr. 
BOREN.  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr. 
BROWN.  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  BUR- 
DiCK.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
D'AMATO,  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  R«iTCH, 
Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG.     Mr.     LlEBERMAN.     Mr. 

LoTT.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  McCain. 

Ms.    MiKULSKI,   Mr.    ML'RKOWSKI, 
Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  PRES- 
SLER,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
RIEGLE,  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr   Wirth.  Mr. 
AKAKA,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.     RoBB.     Mr      Bauccs,     Mr. 
NlCKLES.    Mr.    McCoNNEl.L.    Mr. 
DOMENICI.  and  Mr   MoyNIH.^Nl: 
S.  8.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  per- 
forming? certain  acts  under  the  internal 
revenue   laws  for  individuals  perform- 
ing   services    as    jjart    of    the    Desert 
Shield  operation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

RELIEF  FROM  CERTAIN  INTERNAL  REVENL^E 
PROVISIONS  FOR  DESERT  SHIELD  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  our 
Desert  Shield  Forces  with  relief  from 
IRS  tax  filing  deadlines  during  their 
service  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  for  60 
days  thereafter. 

Without  this  leB-islalion.  our  service 
men  and  women  would  owe  interest  to 
the  IRS  on  any  taxes  paid  after  April 
15.  and  would  be  subject  to  penalties  if 
their  tax  returns  are  not  filed  by  June 
15.  I  believe  that  our  Government 
should  not  add  to  the  rigors  of  Persian 
Gulf  duty  with  impossible  tax  dead- 
lines. 

In  addition,  under  this  bill,  those 
Desert  Shield  personnel  who  are  owed 


refunds  will  receive  interest  on  their 
money  as  of  April  15.  provided  that 
their  returns  are  filed  within  the  60- 
day  grace  period  following  their  tour  of 
duty.  That  way  they  will  not  suffer  fi- 
nancially from  any  filing  delay.  Fi- 
nally, this  relief  is  extended  to  soldiers 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  their  service 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  legislation  is  plain  common 
sense.  Our  men  and  women  in  the 
Saudi  desert  have  more  important 
things  to  worry  about  than  compilmg 
records,  meeting  paperwork  deadlines 
or  being  penalized  by  the  country  they 
are  serving. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
send  an  important  signal  of  support  to 
our  soldiers  and  their  families.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  enacted  quickly. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  TTME  FOR  PERFORM- 
ING CERTAIN  ACTS. 

(ai  In  General.— Chapip.'-  77  <  f  *'r.e  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  trelatm^:  '.'.  n-.:si;p.':,'ine 
ous  provisionsi  is  amended  t.iy  ;r.?prt:r,f  afer 
section  7508  the  following  new  section 
-SEC.  7508A   EXTENSION  OF  TIME   FOR  DESERT 
SHIELD  OPERATIONS. 

"(ai  Genera;.  Rii.k  ~  For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  internal  revenue  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  liability  (including  any  in- 
terest, penalty,  additional  amount,  or  addi- 
tion to  tax)  of  any  individual  who  performed 
Desert  Shield  services,  the  period  during 
which  such  individual  performed  such  serv- 
ices, and  the  next  60  days  thereafter,  shall  be 
disregarded  in  determining  whether  any  of 
the  acts  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 7508(ai  were  performed  within  the  time 
prescribed  therefor. 

■ibi  Special  Rule  for  Overpayments.— 
(li  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply     for     purposes    of    determining    the 
amount  of  interest  on  any  overpayment  of 
tax. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— In  the  case  of  any  re- 
turn filed  by  an  Individual  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  subsection  (a)  during  the  period 
disregarded  under  subsection  (a),  subsections 
(b)(3)  and  (6)  of  section  6611  shall  not  apply. 

"(c)  Desert  Shield  Service.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

""(1)  IN  general.— The  term  ""Desert  Shield 
service""  means  any  service  in  a  unit  of  the 
.^rmed  Forces  of  the  United  States  (as  de- 
fined in  section  7701(a)(15))  or  in  support  of 
any  such  unit  if— 

"(A)  such  service  is  performed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area,  and 

"(B)  such  service  is  performed  during  the 
period  that  there  is  in  effect  a  designation  by 
the  President  that  such  unit  is  part  of  the 
Desert  Shield  operation. 

"(2)  Periods  of  hospitalization.— An  indi- 
vidual shall  be  treated  as  performing  Desert 
Shield  services  during  any  period  of  continu- 
ous hospitalization  attributable  to  an  injury 
receive<l  while  performing  Desert  Shield 
services. 

•"(d>  Special  Rules.— 
"(1)  Application  to  spouse.— The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  spouse 


of  any  individual  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
subsection  lai. 

■■i2i  Missing  status  —The  period  of  service 
referred  to  in  subsection  (o  shall  include  the 
period  during  which  an  individual  entitled  to 
benefits  under  subsection  iS'  is  m  missing 
status,  within  the  meaning  of  section 
6013(f)(3). 

"(3)  Certai:'  rules  made  applicable.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section  7508(d) 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  section."" 

"ibi  CLERICAL  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  77  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  7508  the  foHowing  new  item: 
■'Sec  7508A  Extension  of  time  for  Desert 
Shield  Operation 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  to  temporarily  extend  the 
time  for  the  men  and  women  serving 
our  country  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  file 
their  Federal  tax  returns  and  pay  their 
taxes. 

To  us.  this  may  seem  like  a  small 
gesture.  But.  I'm  sure  our  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Desert  Shield  Op- 
eration will  feel  a  sense  of  relief  know- 
ing that  the  paperwork  back  home  can 
wait  while  they  focus  their  attention 
on  a  more  serious  job. 

The  bill  gives  individuals — and  their 
spouses — 60  days  after  completing 
Desert  Shield  service  to  file  their  tax 
returns  and  pay  their  taxes.  They  will 
not  be  charged  interest  on  taxes  owed, 
but  will  receive  interest  on  refunds. 
For  individuals  hospitalized  for  inju- 
ries sustained  in  Desert  Shield  oper- 
ations, the  60-day  period  will  begin 
upon  being  released  from  a  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  provides  temporary 
relief  from  only  Federal  tax  return  fil- 
ings and  payments.  Since  Oregon  fol- 
lows the  Federal  rules.  Oregonians 
serving  in  the  Desert  Shield  Operation 
should  automatically  receive  an  exten- 
sion for  filing  Oregon  tax  returns.  But. 
some  States  do  not  follow  Federal  fil- 
ing rules.  I  would  hope  that  these 
States  would  enact  similar  legislation 
as  Quickly  as  possible. 

Just  as  the  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  a  duty  and  ob- 
ligation to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity, we  have  a  responsibility  to  ease 
their  burdens  on  the  domestic  front.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  us  and 
pass  the  legislation  immediately. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SIMPSON): 
S.  9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward 
countries  in  transition  from  com- 
munism to  democracy:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

ASSIST.ANCE  TO  DEMOCR.'lTIC  GOVERNMENTS  AT 
THE  REPUBLIC  LEVEL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
has  changed  a  great  deal  m  the  past  2 
years:  among  other  things.  E^ast-ern  Eu- 
rope is  on  the  road  to  democracy  and 
the  two  Germanics  have  become  one. 
As  a  result  of  these  dramatic  and  fun- 
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damental  changes,  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  the  United  States  faces 
today  is  to  adapt  its  policies  to  meet 
the  demands  of  this  new  emerging 
world. 

Now.  it  is  easy  to  adjust  diplomati- 
cally— speeches  and  letters  are  easy  to 
write.  However,  it  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  change  the  policies,  rules,  and 
regulations  by  which  we  act.  even  if 
the  principles  remain  the  same.  And.  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  these 
changes  quickly. 

In  my  view.  U.S.  foreign  aid  policy 
has  lagged  far  behind  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  changing  world.  In  par- 
ticular. United  States  foreign  aid  pol- 
icy lacks  the  flexibility  to  deal  with 
developments  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Last  year.  I  raised 
the  issue  of  reallocation  of  U.S.  foreign 
aid  resources  so  that  Eiastern  Europe 
would  get  a  fair  share  of  our  support, 
and  I  will  address  this  issue  again  at  a 
later  date. 

Today,  however.  I  wish  to  introduce 
this  bill  which  seeks  to  add  flexibility 
to  our  foreign  aid  policy  so  that  we  can 
more  effectively  help  build  democracy 
and  free  market  economies  in  other 
countries.  It  does  so  very  simply;  By 
amending  our  policy  to  permit  the  pro- 
vision of  direct  assistance  to  demo- 
cratic governments  at  the  Republic 
level  that  exist  within  countries  that 
still  have  a  Communist  ruling  majority 
in  other  Republic  governments  and/or 
at  the  Federal  level. 

In  my  view,  this  bill  would  appro- 
priately address  one  of  the  toughest 
situations  we  face  in  Eastern  Europe: 
How  to  assist  hybrid  nations— in  other 
words,  countries  whose  governments 
include  both  democratic  and  Com- 
munist elements.  A  perfect  example  of 
this  Is  Yugoslavia:  four  of  its  six  Re- 
publics elected  democratic  govern- 
ments into  office  last  year.  However, 
the  largest  Republic.  Serbia,  and  its 
smaller  al.y.  Montenegro,  elected 
hardline  Communists  into  government 
last  December  And.  Yugoslavia's  Fed- 
eral Government  is  still  run  by  Com- 
munists, in  addition  to  being  domi- 
nated by  Serbia. 

Under  the  present  system,  to  provide 
United  States  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  we 
would  have  to  go  through  the  Central 
Government — the  Government  that  has 
threatened  to  send  troops  into  the 
fledging  democratic  Republics  in  one 
week  if  those  Republics  refuse  to  dis- 
arm their  national  guard  and  militia 
units.  However,  if  this  bill  is  enacted, 
we  would  be  able  to  bypass  the  Central 
Government  and  get  U.S.  aid  directly 
to  these  democratic  Republics.  In  addi- 
tion, this  provision  would  allow  us  to 
prevent  aid  from  going  to  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Serbia,  which 
for  the  past  2  years,  has  been  system- 
atically violating  the  rights  of  the  2 
million  Albanian  people  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Kosova.  As  I  saw  last  August, 
the  people  of  Kosova  live  under  Stalin- 


ist condition.^  in  m.v  view,  the  United 
States  should  not  reward  the  Serbian 
Government  for  its  actions. 

This  type  of  flexibility  would  also 
apply  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  week- 
end we  witnessed  the  onset  of  a  brutal 
crackdown  against  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. Who  knows  how  much  more  suffer- 
ing they  will  have  to  endure — the  Lith- 
uanians and  the  Latvians  and  Esto- 
nians, face  not  only  p)olitical  and  mili- 
tary oppression,  but  economic  crises, 
food,  and  fuel  shortages,  as  well.  But. 
under  today's  foreign  aid  program  if  we 
wanted  to  send  these  poor  people  any 
type  of  humanitarian  assistance  we 
would  have  to  send  it  through  Moscow. 

Well.  I  think  I  can  say  with  some 
confidence  after  this  weekends  events. 
Moscow  wouldn't  be  sympathetic  and 
wouldn't  cooperate.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  in  response  to  the  critical  food 
shortages  across  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  provide  grain 
credits  to  Gorbachev's  government — a 
decision  I  strongly  advocated.  To  my 
great  disappointment.  I  learned  last 
week  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Republic  of  Moldova,  that  Gorbachev 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  only  Repub- 
lics that  will  get  the  U.S.  grain  and 
feed  are  those  who  sign  the  Union 
Treaty.  There  is  only  one  word  for  that 
tactic:  Blackmail. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  a  party  to 
that  blackmail.  And.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  believe  a  suspension  of 
U.S.  grain  credits  is  in  order  until  we 
get  assurances  from  Gorbachev  that  all 
those  who  need  grain  and  feed  will  get 
it. 

Under  today's  foreign  aid  system,  we 
are  boxed  in;  help  all  or  hurt  all.  In 
Yugoslavia,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
can  only  support  the  democrats,  if  we 
are  willing  to  support  the  Communists. 
If  we  want  to  weaken  the  Communists, 
we  can  only  do  so  by  weakening  the 
democrats. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
choices  we  don't  want  to  make.  As  a 
result  we  tend  to  sit  on  the  sidelines, 
hoping  for  democracy,  but  not  helping 
it.  But,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  today, 
this  is  not  a  time  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines, this  is  not  the  time  to  watch 
quietly  while  new  democratic  govern- 
ments are  coerced,  threatened,  and  fi- 
nally snuffed  out.  This  is  a  historic  op- 
portunity to  spread  democracy  and  to 
make  democracy  permanent. 

Sure,  there  are  some  who  will  say 
that  directing  aid  to  democratic  Re- 
publics is  impossible.  In  my  view,  that 
argument  is  simply  a  bureaucratic 
'out  "—a  reluctance  to  change  the  sys- 
tem because  the  bureaucracy  is  com- 
fortable with  the  way  things  are  being 
done  now.  Changing  the  foreign  aid 
system,  in  their  view,  is  inconvenient. 
Well,  to  me.  inconvenience  is  not  a 
compelling  argument.  What  is  compel- 
ling is  the  survival  and  growth  of  de- 
mocracy. 


Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
needs  to  do  all  it  can  to  suppwrt  democ- 
racy around  the  world.  So.  let  us  not 
make  bureaucratic  excuses,  let  us 
enact  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  9 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled . 

SECTION  I.  PROVISION  FOK  DIREIT  I  NIT»;D 
STATES  A.S.SISTAM  K  TO  DEMa 
CRATIC  GOVTR.N'MENTS  AT  TOE  RE 
PfBLIC  LEVEL 

An  essential  purpose  of  United  States  for- 
eiffn  assistance  is  to  foster  the  development 
of  democratic  institutions  and  free  enter- 
prise systems.  In  regard  to  United  States  as- 
sistance to  those  nations  which  are  in  transi- 
tion from  communism  to  democracy,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
foreign  aid.  to  the  extent  feasible,  directly  to 
democratic  governments  at  the  republic 
icvcl  iij.t  er'it  within  countries  whl'h  in- 
clude a  ruling  communiot  majority  in  other 
republic  governments  and/or  at  the  Federal 
level. 


By    Mr.    DOLE   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Simpson.     Mr.     Nickles.     Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr  Helms.  Mr  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Warner.   Mr.    McConnell.   Mr. 
Durenberger.    Mr.    Jeffords. 
Mr.    LuoAR,    Mr.    Burns.    Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Cohen, 
and  Mr.  Rothk 
S.  10.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  phase  out  the 
earnings  test  over  a  5-year  period  for 
individuals   who   have   attained   retire- 
ment age.  and  for  other  purjxises;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAJ.  SECURITY  EARNI.NGS  LIMITATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set of  the  last  Congress.  I  noted  that 
President  Bush  had  called  on  us  to  har- 
ness the  unused  talent  of  the  elderly. 
There  is  no  better  way  for  us  to  under- 
score our  seriousness  in  this  endeavor 
than  to  repeal  the  very  law  that  dis- 
courages the  elderly  from  remaining  in 
the  work  force,  and  that  is  the  Social 
Security  earnings  limitation. 

The  Senate  has  on  two  occasions  in 
the  last  8  years,  in  1983  and  again  in 
1990.  passed  legislation  that  either 
phased  out  or  increased  the  amount 
our  senior  citizens  could  earn  before 
seeing  a  reduction  in  their  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits. 

It  is  time  to  see  final  action  on  legis- 
lation to  repeal  these  restrictions. 

Under  current  law.  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  under  age  70  face  sharp 
reductions  in  their  monthly  benefit  if 
their  earnings  exceed  a  specified 
amount.  In  1990.  these  seniors  lost  $1  of 
benefits  for  every  $3  of  earnings  above 
$9,360.  In  1991.  that  amount  is  $9,720. 

Simply  stated,  this  law  is  unfair  and 
counter  productive.  Senior  citizens  are 


actually  penalized  if  they  want  to  con- 
tinue working. 

Under  the  bill,  the  earnings  limita- 
tion would  be  increased  by  $3,000  a  year 
beginning  in  1992  and  eliminated  en- 
tirely by  the  end  of  1996  for  bene- 
ficiaries above  the  normal  retirement 
age,  currently  age  65.  The  legislation 
would  also  accelerate  the  effective  date 
of  the  8-percent  delayed  retirement 
credit  contained  in  current  law  from 
2009  to  1997. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  we  want  our 
senior  citizens  to  remain  active,  but 
present  them  with  incentives  to  do  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  Indeed,  we  explic- 
itly recognize  that  senior  citizens  pos- 
.sess  great  stores  of  wisdom,  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  experience  our  Nation 
needs.  Certainly  it  is  neither  justified 
nor  just  that  we  punish  these  worthy 
citizens.  And  that,  my  colleagues,  is 
precisely  what  we  do. 

Americas  elderly  have  already  borne 
the  burden  of  decades  of  hard  work. 
They  have  paid  Social  Security  taxes 
throughout  their  working  lives.  Is  it 
fair  that  they  lose  some  of  these  bene- 
fits simply  because  they  choose  to  con- 
tinue offering  their  abilities  to  Amer- 
ica':' 

The  earnings  limit  effectively  denies 
benefits  to  those  retirees  making  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  money  per 
year.  It  does  not  matter  that  these  re- 
tirees contributed  a  significant  portion 
of  their  income  throughout  their  ca- 
reers in  order  to  enjoy  these  benefits. 

At  a  time  when  our  41st  President  is 
calling  for  the  continued  contributions 
of  our  Nation's  seniors,  we  are  offering 
them  a  choice  that  cannot  help  but 
drive  productive  individuals  to  a  full 
retirement  or  force  them  to  forgo  bene- 
fits they  have  worked  for  over  a  life- 
time. With  many  economists  predict- 
ing that  shortages  of  workers  will  be 
one  of  the  most  severe  economic  prob- 
lems we  will  face  in  the  1990's.  it  would 
certainly  seem  wise  to  reform  p>olicies 
which  discourage  workers  who  have  a 
lifetime  of  experience. 

If  the  earnings  test  is  such  a  bad 
idea,  some  may  ask,  why  was  it  part  of 
earlier  legislation?  The  answer  to  this 
question  lies  in  the  economic  climate 
of  our  Nation  at  that  point  in  history 
Social  Security  was  started  in  the 
wake  of  the  Great  Depression — a  time 
when  government  wanted  to  make  it 
more  attractive  for  the  elderly  to  leave 
the  work  force,  thereby  opening  jobs  to 
others.  Toward  that  end,  the  earnings 
test  was  an  important  step.  In  this  day 
and  age.  however,  there  is  no  social  or 
economic  excuse  for  this  tax  on  senior 
citizens 

Finally,  there  is  the  all  important 
issue  of  cost.  Eliminating  the  earnings 
test  immediately  for  all  beneficiaries 
would  cost  $9.7  billion  in  the  first  year 
alone  and  approximately  $65.6  billion 
over  5  years.  By  limiting  repeal  to 
those  over  age  65.  delaying  implemen- 
tation until   1992  and   phasing  out  the 


limit  over  5  years,  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal drops  to  $450  million  in  the  first 
year  and  $5.9  billion  over  5  years,  a 
fraction  of  the  projected  trust  fund  sur- 
pluses during  this  period. 

Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  cost  of  this  proposal  would  be 
much  less  than  this  since  the  estimate 
does  not  take  into  account  additional 
revenues  flowing  to  the  Government  as 
the  result  of  a  larger  work  force  paying 
income  and  Social  Security  payroll 
taxes,  higher  wage  levels  subject  to 
taxation  for  those  no  longer  con- 
strained by  the  earnings  limit,  and  ad- 
ditional revenues  derived  from  the  ex- 
isting tax  on  Social  Security  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  10 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1  LIBERALIZATION  OF  EARNINGS  TEST 
OVER  THE  PERIOD  1992-1998  FOR  IN 
DFVIDUALS  WHO  HAVT  ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT  AGE 

(a;  l.N  General.— Effec live  w:ih  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  1991.  subparagraph 
iD!  of  section  203(f)i8i  of  the  Social  Security 
.^ci  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 

'iDi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  exempt  amount  which 
IS  applicable  to  an  individual  who  has  at- 
tained retirement  age  las  defined  ;n  section 
21&I11  before  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in- 
volved shall  be  increased  by  $3,000  in  each 
taxable  year  over  the  exempt  amount  for  the 
previous  taxable  year,  beginning  with  any 
taxable  year  ending  after  1991  and  before 
1993. •■. 

(h)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  223idii4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "which  is  applica- 
ble to  individuals  described  in  subparagraph 
iD)  thereof'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  would  be  applicable  to  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age  ^as  defined 
in  section  216(1 1)  without  regard  to  any  in- 
crease in  such  amount  resulting  from  a  law 
enacted  in  1991" 

SEC  2.  REPEAl.  OF  EARNINGS  TEST  IN  1997  FOR 
INDIVIDLALS  WHO  HAVE  ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT  AGE 

Effective  with  respect  t*  taxable  years 
ending  after  1996 — 

il)  clause  (B)  in  the  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203if)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "age  seventy"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "retirement  age  (as 
defined  in  section  216(li)";  and 

(2)  section  203(f)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "33''2  percent"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "other  individual"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50  percent  of  his 
earnings  for  such  year  in  excess  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  applicable  exempt  amount  as  de- 
termined under  paragraph  18)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "age  70"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "retirement  age  as  defined  in 
section  216(11)" 

SEC.  3.  CONFORMING  AND  RELATED  AMENT)- 
MENTS. 

Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  year? 
ending  after  1996 — 


(1)  section  203(ch1i  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  under  the 
age  of  seventy"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
If  under  retirement  age  ^as  defined  m  sec- 
tion 216(1)1"; 

i2)  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d  of 
section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "nor  shall  any  deduction"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nor  shall  any  deduction  be  made  under  this 
subsection  from,  any  widow's  or  widower's  in- 
surance benefit  if  the  widow.  sur\-iving  di- 
vorced wife,  widower,  or  sui^'iving  divorced 
husband  involved  became  entitled  to  such 
benefit  prior  to  attaining  age  60  "; 

2'  paragraphs  il)(Ai  and  (2i  of  section 
203(d)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "under  the  age  of  seventy  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  retirement  age 
las  defined  in  section  216(1  n". 

(3)  section  203(ri(li  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (D)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(Di  for  which 
such  individual  is  entitled  to  widow's  or  wid- 
ower's insurance  benefits  if  such  individual 
became  so  entitled  prior  to  attaining  age  60. 
or"; 

(41  subparagraph  (D)  of  section  203(f)(5)  of 
such  Act  is  amended — 

iA)  by  striking  out  "(D)  In  the  case  of  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  "(11)  an  indi- 
vidual "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D)  An  individual": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "became  entitled  to 
such  benefits"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "became  entitled  to 
such  benefits,  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  any  such  other  income   ';  and 

(C)  by  shifting  such  subparagraph  as  so 
amended  to  the  left  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  align  its  left  margin  with  that  of  subpara- 
graphs (Ai  through  iC)  of  such  section; 

i5)  section  203(f)(8i(Ai  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  new  exerr.pt 
amounts  (separately  stated  for  individuals 
described  in  subparagraph  .D  and  for  other 
individuals)  which  are  to  be  applicable"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  new  exempt 
amount  which  is  to  be  applicable"; 

(6)  section  203<r)(8)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  clause 
(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(B)  The  exempt  amount  which  is  applicable 
for  each  month  of  a  particular  taxable  year 
shall  be  whichever  of  the  following  Is  the 
larger—": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "corresponding"  in 
clause  (1):  and 

"(C)  by  striking  out  "an  exempt  amount" 
in  the  matter  following  clause  di)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  exemipt  amount"; 

i7i  section  203(f)(8)(Di  of  suet  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  l(ai  of  this  Act'  is  re- 
pealed: 

(8)  section  203if)(9i  of  such  Act  is  repealed; 

(9)  section  203(h)(l)(Ai  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "age  70"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "re- 
tirement age  las  defined  m  section  216(1)": 

(10)  section  203ij)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ATTALVMEKT  OF  RETTREME-VT  AGE 

"(j)  Per  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  an  individual  shall  be  considered  as 
having  attained  retirement  age  las  defined  in 
section   216(1')   during   the   entire   month   in 
which  he  attains  such  age;  and 

"i2i  the  term  'retirement  age  tas  defined  in 
section  216(1))'.  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual entitled  to  monthly  insurance  benefits 
under  section  202.  means  the  retirement  age 
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(as  so  denned)  which  Is  applicable  In  the  case 
of  old-age  Insurance  benefits,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  particular  benefits  to 
which  the  individual  Is  entitled  (or  the  only 
such  benefits)  are  old-age  Insurance  bene- 
fits ": 

(U)  section  202(w)(2)<BHII)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "either",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  suffered  deductions 
under  section  203<b)  or  203<c)  In  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit ';  and 

(12)  the  second  sentence  of  section  223(d)(4) 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  1(b)  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"without  regard  to  any  increase  in  such 
amount  resulting  from  a  law  enacted  In  1991  ' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "but  for  the  lib- 
eralization and  repeal  of  the  earnings  test 
for  such  Individuals  In  1992" 

SEC.  4.  A(  (  KI>:HATI()N  OK  K  PKRCENT  DELAYED 
Ki.TlRK.MKVr  IIUJDIT 

Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  1991,  paragraph  (6)  of  section 
a02(w)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "2005"  in  subparagraph 

(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "20W "  In  subparagraph 

(D)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1992" 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  relntro- 
duction  of  legislation  I  cosponsored 
during  the  101st  Congress,  the  Older 
Annerlcans'  Freedom  to  Work  Act,  This 
bill  does  a  very  important  and  nec- 
essary service  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  Nation:  It  repeals  the  earnings 
limit  on  retirees  aged  65-69. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  we  still  have 
a  Federal  law  that  penalizes  certain 
people  who  want  to  work,  but  that  in 
fact  is  the  case.  While  spending  mil- 
lions to  prepare  people  for  the  work 
force,  we  charge  one  group  of  trained 
workers  for  the  right  to  hold  a  well- 
paying  job. 

Currently,  all  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents aged  65-69  who  choose  to  work  are 
required  to  give  up  $1  for  every  $3  they 
earn  over  the  limit  of  $9,720. 

People  who  want  to  work  should  be 
encouraged  to  work,  not  penalized  by  a 
33-percent  tax  that  applies  only  to 
them.  They  already  pay  income  and 
Social  Security  taxes  on  these  earn- 
ings In  fact,  senior  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  65  and  69  who  make  $10,000 
or  more  actually  pay  a  marginal  tax 
rate  of  up  to  56  percent  when  you  add 
their  income  tax.  Social  Security  tax, 
and  the  earnings  limit  penalty. 

More  people  are  living  longer  and 
finding  that  the  work  place  is  the  only 
place  in  whu  h  they  can  find  the  satis- 
faction they  .seek  and  the  means  for 
living  a  comfortable  life.  They  should 
be  applauded  for  their  contributions, 
not  penalized. 

This  year  should  be  the  year  senior 
citizens  are  relieved  of  the  discrimina- 
tory earnings  tax.  We  should  retire  the 
earnings  limit  instead  of  productive 
workers. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  two  important  measures — one  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Republican 


leader  and  the  other  by  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain— which 
call  for  the  elimination  of  the  Social 
Security  earnings  test. 

The  earnings  test  is  a  patently  unfair 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Effective  January  1.  1991,  the  earnings 
test  denies  workers  age  65  to  69  $1  in 
Social  Security  benefits  for  every  $3 
they  earn  over  $9,720  per  year  This 
benefit  reduction  is  a  33-percent  effec- 
tive tax.  plain  and  simple,  that  when 
combined  with  Federal,  State,  and  So- 
cial Security  taxes,  makes  senior  citi- 
zens the  most  heavily  taxed  group  in 
our  population. 

Not  only  Is  this  blatantly  discrimina- 
tory against  senior  citizens;  it  also 
threatens  our  economy  by  discouraging 
vast  numbers  of  senior  citizens  from 
remaining  in  the  work  force.  At  a  time 
when  our  Nation  faces  a  growing  labor 
shortage,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  such 
an  enormous  pool  of  experienced  and 
productive  citizens  simply  fall  by  the 
wayside.  We  should  be  encouraging  our 
seniors,  not  penalizing  them. 

Both  measures  we  are  introducing 
today  would  do  away  with  this  out- 
dated policy.  The  measure  offered  by 
Senator  Dole  would  do  so  in  stages,  in- 
creasing the  earnings  limit  $3,000  a 
year  beginning  in  1992  and  eliminating 
it  entirely  in  1997.  The  measure  offered 
by  Senator  McCain  would  simply  re- 
peal the  earnings  limit  outright. 

Both  measures  deserve  the  support  of 
this  body.  In  my  view,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  ought  not  to  scrap  the 
earnings  test  immediately.  While  some 
have  said  that  repeal  would  be  too 
costly,  there  is  a  strong  current  of 
opinion  that  repeal  will  not  cost  us 
anything.  In  fact,  one  recent  study 
using  dynamic  revenue  models  projects 
that  repealing  the  earnings  test  will 
actually  net  the  Government  $140  mil- 
lion in  additional  revenue. 

I  think  our  Nations  senior  citizens 
have  waited  more  than  long  enough  for 
Congress  to  address  the  unfairness  in- 
herent in  the  earnings  limit.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  continued  delay.  We  now 
have  before  us  two  measures  that 
would  correct  this  inequitable  policy. 
One  of  these  measures  should  become 
law  in  the  102d  Congress 


We  do  not  need  another  summit 
agreement,  we  need  fundamental  re- 
form of  our  system. 

Senator  TurRMOND's  bill  calls  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  re- 
quires outlays  nut  exceed  receipts  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year— a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  It  is  the  simplest  of  prin- 
ciples but  the  most  commonly  ignored. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not 
spend  more  than  it  receives.  The  Amer- 
ican people  strongly  support  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  and  so  should 
every  Member  of  Congress  The  public 
debt  is  Gripping  our  Nation,  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  be  a  huge  first 
step  toward  recovery. 

The  proposal  by  Senators  CoATS  and 
McCain  to  increase  the  President's  re- 
scission authority  is  also  long  overdue 
Perhaps  if  legislation  of  this  nature 
had  been  enacted  earlier,  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  be  spending 
money  on  a  tribute  to  Lawrence  Welk, 
or  a  ferryboat  for  American  Samoa,  or 
a  convention  center  in  Washington 
The  American  people  are  sick  of  self- 
serving  pork  barrel  projects  The  legis- 
lative line-item  veto  act  will  provide 
the  President  with  an  effective  tool  for 
combating  wiusteful  spending 

Last,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  Senator  SvMMS'  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  for  a  line- 
item  veto  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. When  our  Founding  Fathers 
drafted  the  Constitution.  I  am  certain 
that  they  did  not  envision  a  reconcili- 
ation bill  embodying  child  care  legisla 
tion.  tax  increases,  increased  Medicaid 
benefits,  et  cetera.  The  President  needs 
the  ability  to  veto  each  new  legislative 
initiative  separately,  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  can  put  this 
issue  to  rest  once  and  for  all 

Federal   spending   is   out   of  control. 
These  intiatlves  can  help  reign  it  in.» 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHEN  IS  IT  GOING  TO  STOP? 

•  Mr.  SMITH  Mr.  President,  the  public 
debt  currently  stands  at  $3.4  trillion. 
The  estimated  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1991  is  more  than  $300  billion. 
When  is  it  going  to  stop? 

Our  system  is  broken,  and  it  needs 
repair.  The  budget  agreement  of  1990  is 
not  the  answer.  The  Federal  budget 
deficit  will  rise  significantly  in  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year.  Only  in  Washington 
can  one  claim  victory  wht>n  thf'  prob- 
lem gets  worse. 


HARRODSBLRG  S  COMPANY   D 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL  Mr  President, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  66 
members  of  Company  D,  192d  Light 
Tank  Batallion  of  the  Kentucky  Army 
National  Guard  from  Harrodsburg.  KY 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
their  story,  told  in  the  December  6, 
1990,  issue  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

The  courageous  men  of  Company  D 
were  mobilized  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  became  the  first  American 
force  to  engage  the  enemy  in  tank  war- 
fare in  World  War  II.  It  is  said  that 
Gen  George  Patton  himself  picked  the 
outfit  for  duty  in  the  Philippines 
I^ter  cited  for  outstAndmg  perform- 
ance in  the  war.  the  men  endured  many 
hardships  when  the  Japanese  overran 
the  islands  in  early  1942 

Hardships  for  the  sur\'ivor8  came  in 
the  form  of  the  "Bataan  Death  March." 
forcing  37.000  wounded  and  weary  sol- 
diers to  march  70  to  90  miles  to  prison 
camps,    if  they   were   not   killed   along 


the  way.  According  to  70-year-old 
Bland  Moore  of  Danville,  credited  with 
saving  the  lives  of  two  comrades  during 
the  death  march.  "If  you  got  too  tired 
or  got  weak  and  had  to  sit  down,  they 
killed  you   " 

Now.  50  years  after  the  mobilization 
of  the  192d,  Moore  is  1  of  Compan.v  D's 
17  living  survivors.  He  and  others  en- 
dured repeated  beatings  and  threats  of 
execution,  to  come  back  and  tell  of 
their  experiences.  On  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 2.  they  did  just  that.  And  250 
Harrodsburg  residents  came  to  hear  the 
story,  to  let  them  know  they  had  not 
been  forgotten,  and  to  tell  them  they 
knew  why  an  Army  tank  is  parked  on 
a  little  hill  beside  the  .American  flag  at 
the  edge  of  town 

Mr.  President,  I  salue  the  members  of 
Company  D.  and  congratulate  them  on 
their  50th  anniversary  Their  story  is 
the  story  of  the  hard-fought  battle  for 
continued  freedom,  one  none  of  us 
should  ever  forget. 

The  article  follows: 

H.^HRODSBIROS  TA.SK  IS  REMINDER  OF  WORLD 

War  11  Heroism.  Tragedy 
I  By  Byron  Crawford) 

HARRODSBLRG.  KY  —  F'assers-by  often  won- 
der why  a  World  War  II  .\rmy  Lank  is  perma- 
nently parked  on  the  outskirts  of 
Harrodsburg.  near  the  American  flag  and  the 
.sign  proclaiming  the  town  Kentucky's  first 
."^pltlement. 

Most  are  probably  going  too  fast  to  notice 
the  bronze  plaque  encased  in  a  stone  marker 
beside  the  tank  It  is  inscribed  wit,h  the 
names  of  66  members  of  Company  D.  ;92nd 
Light  Tank  Battalion  of  the  Kentucky  Army 
National  Guard  from  Harrodsburg,  which,  in 

1941.  became  the  first  ."imerican  force  to  en- 
gage In  tank  warfare  In  World  War  II 

The  192nd  had  distinguished  itself  in  ma- 
neuvers against  regular  Army  tankers  at 
Camp  Polk.  La  ,  earlier  that  year,  and  Gen. 
George  Patton  Jr  himself  is  said  to  have 
picked  the  outfit  for  mobilization  to  the 
Philippine  Islands 

The  192nd  would  latter  be  cited  for  its  out- 
standing performance  in  the  war.  but  when 
the   Japanese   overran    the   Islands   in   early 

1942,  members  of  the  Harrodsburg  Gi^ard  unit 
were  among  the  outnumbered  .American 
troops  who  for  four  months  withstood  short- 
ages of  food,  ammunition  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  beat  back  attacks  on  the  Bataan  Pe- 
ninsula— only  to  he  eventually  surrendered 

The  subsequent  Bataan  Death  March,  in 
which  the  Japanese  marched  approximately 
Jl.OOO  battle-weary  and  wounded  American 
and  Filipino  prisoners  70  to  80  miles  to  pris- 
on camps,  killing  many  of  the  captives  as 
they  went,  brought  the  horror  of  war  home 
to  Harrodsburg  to  stay 

Life  Magazine's  July  6.  1942.  issue  con- 
tained a  seven-page  picture  story  titled 
"Missing  In  Action"  that  stated 
"Harrodsburg  is  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the 
entire  country  to  taste  the  last  full  measure 
of  war— loved  ones  reported  'missing  in  ac- 
tion '  By  the  next  Fourth  of  July  the  U.S. 
will  have  a  great  many  Harrodsburgs  For 
until  It  does  this  war  cannot  be  won  "  Life 
said. 

Twenty-nine  men  of  Company  D  died,  ei- 
ther on  the  Death  March  or  in  camps  where 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  held  until  Septem- 
ber 1945 

Last  Sunday  about  250  people  from 
Harrodsburg     and     the     surrounding     area 


showed  up  at  the  National  Guard  Armory  to 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  192nd's  mo- 
bilization, and  to  pay  tribute  to  members  of 
Company  D.  Eight  of  the  company's  17  living 
survivors  were  in  attendance— as  was  a  doc- 
tor from  another  company  of  the  192nd. 

."imong  them  was  Bland  Moore.  70.  of 
Danville,  who  is  credited  by  his  fell  iw  sol- 
diers with  saving  the  lives  of  two  of  his  bud- 
dies by  helping  them  survive  the  Deatfi 
March. 

Moore  told  reporters  that  he  considers  it  a 
miracle  that  he  himself  survived. 

"If  you  got  too  tired  or  got  weak  and  had 
to  sit  down,  they  killed  you."  he  said.  "I  quit 
perspiring  .  .  .  and  I  couldn't  get  any  salt.  I 
was  getting  real  weak  and  dizzy. 

"We  were  going  through  a  little  town,  and 
some  of  the  Filipinos  were  throwing  rice 
balls  out  to  us.  That  was  the  last  thing  I 
wanted.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  stay  on  my 
feet.  By  that  time,  the  men  were  a  whole  lot 
like  animals. 

"But  ...  a  little  brown  package  landed  in 
m.v  hand,  and  it  was  salt.  I  ate  that  salt,  and 
shared  it  with  others,  and  finished  the 
march.  I  wasn't  reaching  for  anything  when 
it  fell  in  my  hand.  Nothing  could  tell  me  oth- 
erwise but  that  Jesus  Christ  had  a  hand  in 
saving  me." 

Later.  Moore  and  his  fellow  soldiers  would 
face  death  many  times,  during  repeated 
beatings,  and  many  of  their  number  were  ex- 
ecuted. 

Once.  Moore  himself  was  scheduled  to  be 
executed  after  defying  a  Japanese  officer. 

Several  of  his  teeth  were  knocked  out  with 
the  hilt  of  a  saber,  he  was  forced  to  stand  at 
attention  for  13  hours  and  was  tied  to  a  tree 
for  four  days — and  then  he  was  brought  out 
for  execution  before  a  squad  of  Japanese  sol- 
diers wiih  bayonets. 

"As  I  walked  by  Grover  Brummeit  from 
Louisville,  who  still  lives  there.  I  said.  'Gro- 
ver. tell  my  wife  and  my  folks  that  I  died 
like  a  man.  and  that  I  didn't  beg  for 
nothin'.'"  Moore  remembered. 

As  the  Japanese  officer  snapped  the  sol- 
diers to  attention.  "I  just  looked  him  in  the 
eye."  Moore  said.  "And  you  know,  just  at  the 
snap  of  a  finger,  he  told  me— "Go  to  work." 

"I  was  the  first  one  on  the  truck." 

Many  such  stories  were  exchanged  Sunday 
when  the  handful  of  survivors  of  Company  D 
met  in  Harrodsburg  to  be  honored  by  the 
community  and  by  other  military  personnel. 

"The  reason  I  was  there  was  because  of  my 
love  for  the  guys  who  didn't  come  back." 
said  Moore.  "I  wish  that  everyone  who  has 
ever  burned  an  American  flag  could  go 
through  the  first  three  months  of  hell  that 
these  men  went  through  " 

Harrodsburg  hasn't  forgotten  them..  That  is 
why  a  World  War  II  Army  tank  is  parked  on 
a  little  hill  beside  the  American  flag  at  the 
edge  of  town.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  RHODE  ISLAND 
SCOUTS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  year  1991  and  a  new  session  of 
Congress,  I  bring  to  your  attention  44 
young  women  and  105  young  men  of  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  1990  through  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America. 

Since  1910,  Scouting  has  helped  build 
the  character  and  spirit  of  our  youth 
by  promoting  the  ability  of  young  men 
and   women   to   do   for   themselves,    by 


teaching  them  patriotism,  courage, 
self-reliance,  and  helping  them  realize 
the  satisfaction  earned  through  service 
to  others. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  youngsters  m  the 
United  States  who  still  beheve  in  these 
ideals  and  live  their  lives  accordingly. 
Yet.  every  year  thousands  of  young 
girls  and  boys  participate  in  Scouting 
activities. 

The  Eagle  Scout  Award  is  given  to 
the  Boy  Scout  who  has  earned  21  merit 
badges  and  it  is  the  highest  honor  in 
Boy  Scouting.  The  Silver  .^ward  is 
awarded  to  girls  in  junior  high  school 
upon  completion  of  a  service  project. 
The  highest  honor  for  a  Senior  Girl 
Scout  is  the  Gold  Award,  which  is  pre- 
sented at  the  culmination  of  a  major 
service  project. 

Scouting  in  America  is  stronger  than 
ever. 

So,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  pay  tribute 
today  to  these  young  boys  and  girls,  to 
their  Scout  leaders,  and  to  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  list  of  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  referred  to  follows: 

GIRL  SCOUT  SILVER  AWARD 

Ashaway.  RI 
Tanya  Del  Bene,  Steffany  Lewandowski. 

Bradford.  RI 
Lori  Jean  Kinsey. 

Carolina.  RI 
Kelly  McDonnell. 

Charlestown,  RI 
Allison  -M.  Hitte. 

Coventry.  RI 
Robin  L.  Triggs. 

Cranston.  RI 
Gillian  Bell.  Kate  Cousins 

Cumberland.  RI 
Carrie      Boucher.      Annika      Cantanzarro. 
Stephanie  Fabrizio.  Shannon  Lancaster,  Re- 
becca Lincoln. 

East  Providence.  RI 
Alexis  Dubiel.  Tennille  Hervieux.   Jessica 
Luciano.  Gma  Marabello.  Debbie  Paiva.  Amy 
Wood. 

Edgewood.  RI 
Maria  Cimini. 

Newport.  RI 
Patty  Dvorak 

Pautucket.  RI 
Heather  Carroll,  Amanda  Young 

Portsmouth.  RI 
ChnsL'.na  Erwin.  Sarah  Emm  McCarthy. 

Providence.  RI 
Tabetha  Bernstein.  Jessica  Blake.  Denielle 
Cady.  Jennifer  Richmond 

Riverside  RI 
Jaimie  Desorcy.  Roxanne  Ferreira.  Naomi 
Francis.  Jennie  Guertin.  Crystal  Prew, 
West  Kingston.  RI 
Meggan  Gould,  Jen  McWeeney. 

Wood  Rii'er  Junction.  RI 
Diedra  Dieter, 

Woonsocket.  RI 
Amy  Cheever.  Tracy  L  Pelietier 

GIRL  SCOtT  GOLD  AWARDS 
Bradford.  RI 
Melissa  Burdick 
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Kdgewood.  HI 
Carolyn  Clmlnl 

East  Greenwich.  Rl 
Susanne  Calvano. 

Riverside.  Rl 
Michelle  Errlngrton. 

Warwick.  Rt 
Behany  Brigfta. 

BOY  SCOUT  EAOLE  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 
NARRAOANSETT  COUNCIL 

Arrowhead  Valley  District 
ICMOew  F  Holmes.  Troop  101  Foster 
Christopher  W  Albro.  Troop  39  Summit. 
Steve  G.  Dubois.  Troop  4  Conveniry. 
Kevin  J.  Chamberland.  Troop  1  Arctic. 
Christopher  Leaman.  Troop  11  Conventry 
Kenneth  Barrette.  Troop  17  Crompton. 
Peter  J   Gorman.  Troop  1  Arctic. 
Aaron  M.  Higley.  Troop  7  Scltuate. 
Jeffrey  Dates.  Troop  31  Crompton. 
Patrick  P   Matarese.  Troop  101  Foster 
Robert  P   Berifantlne.  Troop  101  Foster 
Raymond  R.  Perry.  Troop  11  Conventry. 
Kevin  L.  Moffltt.  Troop  1  Conventry. 
Thomas  W   Wilson.  Troop  7  Scituate. 
Roger  A.  Chattell.  Troop  2  Arctic 
Jason  P  Senerchla.  Troop  2  Natick. 
Peter  E  Tondreau.  Troop  1  Conventry 
John  A.  Sechio.  Troop  17  Crompton. 
Derek  J   Leigh.  Troop  17  Crompton. 
James  Onysko.  Troop  31  Crompton. 

Blackstone  Valley  District 
Robert  E.  Sasso.  Troop  1  Central  Falls. 
Raymond  J.  Gagne.  Troop  85  Pawtucket 
Ronald  K    Gagne.  Jr  .  Troop  1  Pawtucket 
William  A.  Bramley.  Troop  50  Cumberland 
Michael    A.    Klzlinski.    Troop    1    Diamond 

Hill. 
Jason  A.  Gardner.  Troop  10  Berkeley-Ash- 

ton. 
Brian  T.  Parker.  Troop  10  Lincoln. 
MAfk  S.   Pawlitschek.  Troop  12  Berkeley- 

Aabton. 
Paul  Ramos.  Troop  76  Pawtucket 

Pokanoket  Distrut 
Michael  J   Ferreira.  Troop  13  Rehoboth. 
Anthony  A.  FIshel.  Troop  2  Barrlngton. 
Jeff  Longo.  Troop  1  Seekonk. 
Richard  T.  Atkins.  Troop  1  Newport 
Sean  P  Cotta.  Troop  82  Portsmouth 
Jonathan  D  Barber.  Troop  22  Newport 
John  Crow.  Troop  82  Portsmouth 
Craig  T   Laslewskl.  Trocp  1  Seekonk. 
Brian  T   Massey.  Troop  1  Portsmouth. 
Christian  AlUMi,  Troop  2  Barrlngton. 
Robert  D   Kulaga.  Troop  3  Seekonk. 
Ian  Kohl.  Team  1  Middlel<;iwn 
Ronald  P   Pelletler.  Troop  8  Barrlngton 
Chri.slophpr  K   Martin.  Troop  3  Seekonk. 
Thomas  A   Benoit.  Jr..  Troop  1  Seekonk. 
George   Towlinson.    Troop   5   East    Provi- 
dence. 
Brian  L.  Lombardl.  Troop  8  Barrlngton. 
Michael  F  Quirk.  Troop  22  Seekonk 
Wayne  .M    St<'palavich.  Troop  33  Newport 
Mark  T   Barate.  Troop  5  Portsmouth 
Patrick  J  Tracy.  Troop  8  Barrlngton. 
Blaine  S   Felloney.  Troop  1  MIddletown. 
Thomas  J   Walsh.  Jr..  Troop  1  Riverside. 
Peter  Lincoln.  Troop  22  Seekonk 
David  M    l/omastro.  TnM)p  8  Barrlngton 
leffrey  Lonardo.  Troop  8  Barrlngton 
Mark  A  Strycharz.  Troop  3  Seekonk 

Providence  District 
David  M    DeSarro.  Troop  89  Providence 
Michael  V   O  Connell,  Troop  82  Providence 
Daniel  Ai.kroyit.  Troop  82  Providence. 
Michael  T    Spadazzi.  Troop  56  Providence 
David  E  Gabrey.  Troop  76  Providence. 
Robert  J.  McAdam.  Troopy  76  Providence. 


Michael  P.  Sheridan.  Troop  76  Providence. 

John  Abbruzzese.  Troop  56  Providence 
Queuuatiiik  District 

Ram  A   Naraslmhan.  Troop  1  Kingston. 

Scott  K   Smith.  Troop  50  Narragansett. 

Timothy  M    VIvelros.  Troop  1  Richmond 

Kenneth  W   Lazarski.  Troop  43  WIckford 

Daniel  A   Norton.  Troop  22  Davisville 

Aaron  W  Way.  Troop  1  Hope  Valley 

Shawn  P   Smith.  Troop  2  Mlsquamicut. 

Jason  R  Ringer.  Troop  15  Charlestown 
Sachem  District 

Eric  M   Norberg.  Troop  1  Greenville. 

Robert  O  DlGiullo.  Troop  1  Greenville. 

Gilbert  B.  Giles.  Troop  3  Cranston. 

Stephen  Arcand.  Troop  6  Cranston 

Norman  M  Rogers.  Troop  9  Cranston 

John  F  Maguire.  Troop  66  Garden  City. 

Ronald  L.  Valletta.  Troop  20  Johnston. 

Dennis  J.  Gasrow.  Jr  .  Troop  5  North  Prov- 
idence 

Michael  J   McGlynn.  Troop  20  Johnston 

Joel  A    Kahn.  Troop  66  Garden  City. 

Michael    A    Torregrossa.   Troop   1   Green- 
ville 

Thundermist  District 

Peter  L.  Pignolet.  Troop  1121  Woonsocket. 
West  Shore  District 

Michael  T  Plemmons.  Troop  1  East  Green- 
wich 

Justin  D   Lambert.  Troop  49  Lakewood. 

Michael  C.  Denning.  Troop  49  lakewood. 

Andrew  M.  Glucksman.  Troop  10  Warwick. 

Joseph  M.  Larivlere.  Troop  4  Gaspee  Pla- 
teau. 

Todd  M.  Reglne,  Troop  7  Warwick. 

Matthew  T.  Collins.  Troop  1  Gaspee  Pla- 
teau. 

Stephen  P  Keenan.  Troop  49  Lakewood 

Ellas  J   Deeb.  Troop  2  East  Greenwich. 

Joseph  H   Fontaine.  Troop  117  Warwick. 

Matthew  T  Rogan.  Troop  49  I^akewood. 

Jeffrey  R.  Zelner.  Troop  1  East  Greenwich 

Andrew  D   Bolsvert.  Troop  49  I..akewood. 

James  T.  Doyle.  Troop  2  East  Greenwich. 

C.  Andrew  Lundsten.  Troop  2  East  Green- 
wich. 

Eric  D.  Thornton.  Troop  18  Frenchtown 

David  A.  Uccl.  Jr..  Troop  1  East  Greenwich 

Sean  M.  Flynn.  Troop  18  Frenchtown. 

Stephen       E        Thompson.       Troop       18 
Frenchtown 

Timothy  M   Rankin,  Troop  117  Warwick. 

Christian  E.  Smith.  Troop  2  East  Green- 
wich • 

Hy  Mr    MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr    HoLLINGS,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr  Hatch  i: 
S.   11.  A  bill  to  cut  Social  Security 
contribution   rates   and    return   Social 
Security    to    pay-as-you-go    financing, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY'  TAX  CXTT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  as  S  11  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Tax  Cut  Act  of  1991.  a  bill  to  re- 
duce Social  Security  contribution 
rates  and  return  the  program  to  tradi- 
tional pay-as-you-go  financing.  It  is  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  financing  of  the 
Social  Security  Program,  stimulate 
the  weakening  economy,  and  provide  a 
fair  tax  cut  to  132  million  workers  and 
6  million  employers  and  self-employed 
individuals.  I  am  introducing  the  meas- 
ure in  the  company  of  my  distin- 
guished cosponsors.  Senators  HOL- 
LiNOs,  Kasten.  pell,  and  H,\tch. 


In  S  11  we  propose  to  cut  the  Social 
Security  tiix  rate  from  the  current  6  2 
percent  for  employees  and  employers 
each  to  57  p»:>rcent  on  July  1  of  this 
year,  and  further  cut  it  to  5.5  percent 
on  January  1.  1994.  and  5.2  percent  on 
January  1.  1996 

We  also  propose  increases  in  the  max- 
imum wage  subject  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax.  from  S53.400  this  year  to 
$60,600  next  year  and  $82,200  by  1996 
The  maximum  wage  level  has  tradi- 
tionally been  set  to  cover  about  90  per- 
cent of  wages  in  the  economy  but  pres- 
ently covers  only  about  86  percent  I 
would  note  that  workers  with  earnings 
at  or  above  the  proposed  maximum 
wage  levels  would  still,  with  the  pro- 
posed tax  rates,  realize  a  tax  cut  com- 
pared to  current  law 

The  proposal  is  designed,  of  course, 
to  build  and  maintain  a  safe  level  of  re- 
serves in  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds.  Before  the  first  rate  cut  goes 
into  effect  we  will  have  about  a  year's 
worth  of  benefits  in  reserve.  We  have 
not  had  a  year's  reserve  in  the  trust 
funds  since  1970  Reserve  levels  are  es- 
timated to  continue  to  gi-ow  under  the 
proposal  to  a  year  and  a  halFs  worth  of 
benefits. 

Maximum  tax  cut  savings  for  an  indi- 
vidual worker  would  be  $134  for  the  last 
6  months  of  this  year.  $279  next  year, 
and  $693  in  1996.  Maximum  cumulative 
tax  cut  savings  for  the  individual 
worker  would  be  about  $2,300  over  the 
5-year  transition  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing. 

I  think  its  about  time  the  American 
worker  got  a  break.  In  constant  1977 
dollars,  average  weekly  earnings  in  the 
United  States  in  1989  were  about  $3 
higher  than  they  were  in  1959.  After  ac- 
counting for  rising  FICA  taxes,  the  av- 
erage worker  actually  made  less  in  1989 
than  he  did  30  years  ago  We  have  more 
working  mothers  now  so  that  families 
can  maintain  the  same  living  standard 
they  had  in  1973.  Despite  higher  female 
labor  force  participation  rates,  real 
median  family  income  has  been  vir- 
tually flat  since  then 

The  basic  arguments  for  going  back 
to  pay-as-you-go  can  be  stated  briefly 
We  are  running  large  and  growing  sur- 
pluses in  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  and  using  the  money  as  if  it  were 
general  revenue — some  $74  billion  in 
the  current  fiscal  year.  $83  billion  in 
the  next.  $126  billion  in  1995.  and  over 
$225  billion  in  the  year  2000  It  is  the 
dirty  little  secret  of  last  year's  budget 
summit  agreement  that  we  will  spend 
$500  billion  of  Social  Security  tax  reve 
nue  on  general  government  expenses 
over  the  next  5  years.  This  practice 
violates  the  integrity  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds  and  makes  govern- 
ment finance  more  regressive. 

The  tax  structure  of  the  United 
States  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most 
regressive  of  any  Western  nation  In 
the  1980's  we  cut  income  taxes  for  the 
better  off  and  raised  payroll  taxes  for 
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low-   and   middle-income   workers.    So-  higher  rates  in  the  1980's.  together  with  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  this  is  not 

cial  Security  tax  revenue  as  a  percent  better-than-estimated     economic     per-  a  partisan  matter.  This  proposal  has  a 

of  total  Federal  revenue  rose  by  23  per-  formance.    produced    the    current    sur-  broad  base  of  bipartisan  support.  It  is 

cent   from   1980  to  1988,  while  personal  pluses.  supported     by     organizations     ranging 

and  corporate  income  tax  revenue  as  a  But  the  Social  Security  system  is  not  from  the  AFL-CIO  to  the  U.S.  Chamber 

percent   of   total    Federal    revenue   de-  currently    in    close    actuarial    balance  of  Commerce,  from  the  Democratic  Na- 

clined  by  6  percent  and  23  percent,  re-  over  the  long  term.  That  is  because  our  tional     Committee     to     the    Heritage 

spectively.  At  the  end  of  1987.  Senator  current    financing    arrangements    call  Foundation.    Governor    Mario    Cuomo 

George  Mitchfxl  observed  in  the  Wall  for  us  to  build  up  a  huge  reserve  over  supports  this  proposal,  as  does  former 

Street  Journal  that  "there  has  been  a  the    next   30   years    and    then    draw    it  Gov.  Pete  du  Pont.   And  support  from 

shift  of  about  $80  billion  in  annual  rev-  down  over  the  following  20  years.  The  political     commentators     comes    from 

enue  collections  from   the   progressive  trust  fund  are  expected  to  be  exhausted  Michael   Kinsley  and   Eleanor  Clift   as 

income    tax    to    the   regressive    payroll  in  the  early  2040's.  How  will  we  finance  well   as   James  Kilpatrick   and  George 

tax   "  There  have  been  two  increases  in  benefits  then''  Well,  even  though  there  Will. 

the  Social  Security  payroll  tax  rate  are  no  more  rate  increases  scheduled  in  Mr.  President,  we  must  cut  Social 
since  then  Last  year  the  Social  Secu-  current  law,  we  would  obviously  have  Security  taxes.  We  don't  need  the 
rity  Administration  estimated  that  in  to  raise  the  rate  at  that  time.  And  it  money  for  Social  Security,  so  let's  give 
1990  about  74  percent  of  taxpayers  would  be  a  pretty  big  jump,  to  around  it  back  to  the  workers  who  earned  it 
would  pay  more  in  FICA  taxes— includ-  8  percent.  and  need  it.  It's  just  not  fair  to  keep  it 
ing  the  employer's  share— than  in  in-  This  legislation  calls  for  getting  to  for  other  government  expenses.  A  re- 
come  taxes.  that  ultimate  rate  in  a  more  rational  turn  to  pay-as-you-go  financing  will 
Further.  Mr.  President,  since  I  first  fashion.  We  would  schedule  a  series  of  strengthen  the  financing  of  Social  Se- 
introduced  this  bill  a  year  ago.  we  have  rate  increases  for  the  next  century  as  curity.  restore  honesty  and  integrity 
been  presented  with  yet  another,  and  costs  rise,  consistent  with  pay-as-you-  to  Federal  finances,  stimulate  the 
urgent,  reason  to  cut  Social  Security  go  financing.  Significantly,  we  would  economy,  and  provide  a  fair  tax  cut  to 
taxes.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  eco-  not  have  to  go  back  to  the  current  rate  J32  million  Social  Security  taxpayers, 
nomic  recession  that  is  upon  us.  We  do  of  6.2  percent  until  2015.  and  would  not  ^r.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
not  know  how  long  it  will  last  or  how  have  to  go  above  that  rate  until  2020.  ^f  ^-^^  ^jji  ^^  printed  in  the  RECORD 
bad  it  will  be.  But  we  do  know  that  we  The  rate  would  ultimately  rise  to  8.1  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
must  do  something  about  it.  That  is  percent  in  2050.  We  would,  then,  in  a  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD  as 
why  voters  send  us  here.  Workers  and  sense,  just  smooth  out.  or  fine  tune  the  foHows- 
businesses  in  this  country  are  already  current  arrangements.  And  in  the  proc- 

being  knocked  hard  by  this  economic  ess  we  would  put  the  system  back  in  ^  ^^ 
downturn,  and  fear  that  it  is  going  to  close  actuarial   balance   over   the  long  Be  u  enacted  bi,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
get   worse   before   it   gets   better.   They  term.  resentativesoftheVnUedStatesoJAmencain 

,,..,,..,.                            ,,,  ,.               ».jv./-          v..--.i_  Congress  cwssemoled 

would  be  helped  by  this  measure.  A  So-  I  have  stated  before  but  it  bears  re-  <,„„;„^,. ,  „„„„^.,„.„^ 

cial     Security     tax    cut    is    an    anti-  peatmg  that  this  improvement  in  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ..^^^^^  g^^_ 

recession  measure.   It  is  a  tax  cut  for  financing  of  Social   Security  has  been  rjtv  Tax  Cut  Act  ofl99r 

both  workers  and  businesses,  in  equal  urged    for   years   by    Robert   J.    Myers,  g^.^   ^  return  social  securttv  to  pay-as- 

shares.  It  would  stimulate  the  purchas-  who  served  as  chief  actuary  of  Social  you-go  fina-ncing. 

ing  power  of  consumers  and  help  create  Security  for  23  years  and  was  a  member  ,ai  FICA  Taxes.— 

Jobs  for  unemplo.ved  workers.  of   that    venerable   group   that   created  ili  Tax  o.v  e.mployees  — The  table  in  sec- 
Professor  Gary    Hufbauer.   a  George-  our    Social    Security    system    back    in  tion  SlOHai  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
town  University  economist  and  former  1934.    The    proposal    has   also   been    en-  1986  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for 
Treasury  official  in  the  Carter  admin-  dorsed   by   the   American   Academy   of  old-age.  sur%-ivors  and  disability  insurance) 
istration.  has  estimated  that  a  Social  Actuaries.  is  amended  to  read  as  foaows. 
Security  tax  cut  would  create  a  million  .Mr.  President.  I  would  make  just  one  ^"  ^^^(fd^^  wages                              The  ra^ 
jobs.  Michael  Boskin.  now  Chairman  of  further  point.  Senators  will  recall  that  '^^januarv'^^  "^991   through 
the    President's   Council    of   Economic  last  October  9  and  10  we  had  a  fioor  de-  June  30. 1991                            6.2  percent 
Advisers,  has  made  similar  statements  bate  on  this  proposal.  A  budget  point  of  juiy  1.  1991  through  1993             5.7  percent 

in  the  past  about  the  labor  effects  of  order  was  raised  against  consideration        1994  or  1995  5.5  percent 

the    Social    Security    tax.    Even    before  of  the  .bill.  Sixty  votes  were  needed  to        1996  through  2009 5.2  percent 

the   recession.   Nobel   Laureate   Franco  waive  the  point  of  order.  We  got  54.  42        2010  through  M14  5.6  percent 

Modigliani  endorsed  a  Social  Security  Democrats  and  12  Republicans.  Not  bad        ^  through  2024 6  8  pe^^ent 

tax  cut  as  economically  sound.  really — a  majority  of  the  Senate  after        2025  through  2029  7  6  percent 

Mr.    President.   I  said  at  the  outset  all.  And  this  even  though  our  timing        2030  through  2039  ...! 7.8  percent 

that      this      legislation      would      also  could  not  have  been  worse,  with  the  de-        2040  through  2049 7.9  percent 

strengthen  the  financing  of  the  Social  bate  coming  on  the  heels  of  final  agree-        2050  or  thereafter 8.1  percent  ' 

Security  Program.  Let  me  now  explain  ment  to  a  budget  resolution  based  on  (2>  Tax  on  employeiis  — The  table  in  sec- 
how  it  would  do  so.  the  long-awaited  budget  summit  agree-  tion  3lll(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of 
By  wav  of  background.  I  would  note  ment.  ^^  0°  employers  for  old-ag^e  survivors,  and 
first  that  the  Social  Security  Program  But  here's  the  point.  Senators  should  disability  insurance,  is  amended  to  read  as 
was  financed  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  be  aware  that  a  Social  Security  tax  cut  '0''°*^ 

for  decades  prior  to  1977.  Under  this  fi-  can  be  passed  with  a  simply  majority.  "^  the  case  wages                              The  rate 

"^  r^c^ivGQ  duruiE"                                       sii&ll  r>6' 

nancing  method.  Congress  would  sched-  They  should  also  be  aware  that  under  januarv  1    1991  through 

ule  Social  Security  tax  rates  for  the  fu-  the  law  budget  process  rules,  the  Social  June  30.  1991                            6.2  percent 

ture   that   would   produce   the   revenue  Security  tax  is  the  one  tax  we  can  cut  July  1.  1991  through  1993  .          5.7  percent 

needed  to  meet  expected  outlays.  Gen-  without   offsets,   without   producing   a        1 994  or  1995 5.5  percent 

erally.  the  goal  was  to  keep  the  system  sequester,  and  without  making  it  hard-        1996  through  2009 5.2  percent 

in    close    actuarial    balance    over    the  er  to  reach  deficit  reduction  target.  So        2010  through  2014 5  6  percent 

long-term  75-year  projection  period.  no  one  need  think  that  we  are  bound  to        ^  ^v™"^v  ^^ fl  ^^^^) 

T      ,nnn        j           .      .      , „„    ,  »  ,      .            ■          .               ,1^                            2020  tliTOUgh  2024  6.8  percent 

In  1977  and  again  in  1983.  in  response  repeat  last  year  s  outcome.  We  are  in  a  2025  through  2029                        7.5  percent 

to  short-term  financing  problems.  Con-  much   better  position  to  pass  the  bill  2030  through  2039    !!^!."!!!!!          7^8  percent 

gress  accelerated  the  schedule  for  So-  this  year,  and  as  I  stated  earlier,  there        2040  through  2049 7  9  percent 

cial   Security   tax  rate  increases.  The  are  even  more  reasons  to  do  so.                       2050  or  thereafter 8.1  percent." 
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(3)    REALUXATION    TO    FEDERAL    DISABILITY 

INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND— Section  201(b)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(b)(1))  18 
amended  by  striking  "(O)  1.20  per  centum  of 
the  wag-es  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969,  and  before  January  1.  2000.  and 
so  reported,  and  (P)  1  42  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  December  31. 
1999.  and  so  reported"  and  inserting  "(O)  1.20 
per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid 
after  December  31.  1989.  and  before  January 
1.  1992.  and  so  reported.  (P)  1.24  per  centum  of 
the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991.  and  before  January  1.  2000.  and 
so  reported.  (Q)  1  40  per  centum  of  the  wages 
(as  so  defined)  paid  on  or  after  December  31. 
1999.  and  before  .January  1.  2005.  and  so  re- 
ported. (R)  1  60  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as 
so  defined)  paid  after  December  31.  2004.  and 
before  January  1.  2015.  and  so  reported.  (S) 
1.70  per  centum  of  the  wages  las  so  defined) 
paid  after  December  31.  2014.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  2030.  and  so  reported,  and  (T)  1.80  per 
centum  of  the  wages  (as  so  defined i  paid 
after  December  31.  2029.  and  so  reported" 
(bi  Tax  on  Self-Employment  Income.- 
(1)  Ln  general.— The  table  in  section 
1401  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment 
Income  for  old-age  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 

8c|>nnin|  ittei  M  tttft 
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(2)    REALLOCATION    TO    FEDERAL    DI8ABIIJTY' 

insurance  trust  FUND  —Section  201(b)(2))  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  US  C  401(b)(2)i  is 
amended  by  striking  "(Oi  1  20  per  centum  of 
self-employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1989.  and  before  January  1.  2000. 
and  (P)  1  42  per  centum  of  self-employment 
Income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  after  December  31. 
1999'  and  Inserting  -(O)  1.20  per  centum  of 
»elf  employment  Income  (as  so  defined!  so 
reported  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31.  1989.  and  before  January  1.  1992. 
(P)  1.24  per  centum  of  self-employment  in- 
come (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  31.  1991. 
and  before  January  1.  2000.  (<3)  1.40  per  cen- 
tum of  self-employment  Income  (as  so  de- 
fined! so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1999.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  2005.  (Ri  1  60  per  centum  of  self-em- 
ployment IniDme  la.s  so  defined)  so  reported 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  2004.  and  before  January  1.  2015.  (S) 
1.70  per  centum  of  self-employment  income 
(as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31.  2014.  and 
before  January  1.  2030.  and  (T)  1  80  per  cen- 
tum of  self-employment  Income  (as  so  de- 
fined) so  reported  for  any  taxable  year  '->egln- 
nlng  after  December  31.  2029" 

(ci  OASDl  Taxable  Waoe  Base  In- 
creased —  Section  230(0(2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  use  430<ci(2)i  is  amended  by 
striking  subclauses  (A).  (B).  (Ci.  and  (D)  and 
inserting  ihe  following: 

•lA)  In  1992  shall  be  160,600. 

••(Bi  in  1993  shall  Ij»>  $64,200. 

■•(C)  in  1994  Rhall  l:>e  $70,200. 


(Di  in  1995  shall  be  $73,800 
"(E)  in  1996  shall  be  $82,200. "• 

•  Mr.  KASTEN  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Americans  are  focused  on  the  situation 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant that  we  not  lose  sight  of  our  dire 
economic  troubles  here  at  home. 

Its  painfully  clear  to  most  of  us  that 
the  United  States  is  headed  for  an  eco- 
nomic slowdown— perhaps  a  full-blown 
recession.  Economic  growth  has  ground 
to  a  halt.  Unemployment  has  jumped 
to  6.1  percent.  The  financial  sector  in 
the  Northeast  is  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  collapse.  Small  business  optimism  is 
at  its  lowest  level  since  1982. 

This  economic  slowdown  has  been 
caused,  in  part,  by  the  Iracji  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  the  subsequent  rise  in  oil 
prices.  I  believe  most  of  the  blame. 
however,  rests  on  the  misguided  poli- 
cies inflicted  on  the  economy  by  Wash- 
ington. 

Since  1986.  capital  gains  and  payroll 
taxes  have  gone  up.  New  regulatory 
burdens  are  stifling  entrepreneurial  ac- 
tivity. And.  perhaps  most  devastating 
of  all.  we  are  imposing  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  U.S.  history  on  consumers, 
savers,  and  producers  this  year. 

I  rise  today  to  join  Senator  MoY- 
NIHAN  in  introducing  legislation  that 
will  jumpstart  the  economy  and  reduce 
taxes  on  working  families  as  well.  Our 
legislation  would  return  Social  Secu- 
rity to  pay-as-you-go  financing,  return- 
ing the  tax  surplus  to  the  working  peo- 
ple who  earned  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  sponsoring  this 
important  measure.  Thanks  to  last 
fall's  budget  debate.  Republicans  are 
losing  the  so-called  tax  fairness  debate. 

A  recent  Harris  Poll  found  that  by  a 
margin  of  62  to  36  percent.  Americans 
believe  that  Republicans  were  wrong  to 
oppose  tax  increases  on  the  wealthy: 
and  by  a  50-to-30  margin,  they  think 
congressional  Democrats  were  more 
right  on  how  to  cut  the  deflcit  tJian  Re- 
publicans. 

This  poses  a  critical  challenge  to  me 
and  my  fellow  Republicans.  Unless  we 
propose  a  politically  attractive  alter- 
native, we  will  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive—and eventually  lose  outright  the 
political  debate  over  taxes. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  way  out.  We 
can  take  the  political  and  economic  of- 
fensive again— by  making  Social  Secu- 
rity payroll  tax  cuts  a  centerpiece  of 
the  economic  empowerment  agenda. 

The  currently  controversial 

"empowerment"  initiatives  are  aimed 
at  giving  individuals  more  control  over 
their  own  lives.  What  could  be  more 
empowering  than  letting  workers  keep 
more  of  the  wages  they  have  earned'' 

The  American  Dream  still  eludes  too 
many     of    todays    working    families 
They  are  finding  it  harder  to  achieve 
the  same  standard  of  living  that  their 
parents  enjoyed.  And  the  chief  cause  is 


the  skyrocketing  of  Federal  taxes  To- 
day's median-income  families  face  an 
effective  tax  rate— income  and  payroll 
taxes  combined— more  than  double 
what  their  parents  faced  in  the  1950s. 

Throughout  the  1980's.  Republicans 
worked  to  reduce  that  tax  burden.  The 
1981  Reagan  tax  bill  slashed  income  tax 
rates  by  '25  percent  for  middle-income 
Americans,  and  the  1986  tax  reforms  re- 
moved 4  million  poor  taxpayers  from 
the  tax  rolls  altogether.  The  people  re- 
sponded by  giving  three  consecutive 
landslide  victories  to  the  GOP 

However,  at  the  same  time  the 
Reagan-Bush  tax  cuts  were  reducing 
the  burden  of  income  taxes,  the  30  per- 
cent increase  in  payroll  tax  rates  legis- 
lated in  1977  under  Jimmy  Carter  kept 
the  middle-class  tax  burden  excessively 
high.  Today,  three  out  of  four  workers 
pay  more  in  payroll  taxes  than  they  do 
in  income  taxes. 

This  tax  is  punishing  working-class 
Americans — and  crippling  the  economy 
as  well.  It  raises  labor  costs,  inhibits 
job  creation,  cuts  profits,  and  reduces 
the  availability  of  capital.  It  is  a  direct 
tax  on  America's  ability  to  compete. 

And  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough. 
Social  Security  is  collecting  more 
taxes  than  are  needed  to  pay  benefits 
to  seniors  This  revenue  buildup — pro- 
ceeding at  a  rate  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion per  week— is  u-sed  to  subsidize  the 
rest  of  the  Federal  budget. 

I>ast  December,  our  colleague  Pat 
MOYNIHAN  proposed  returning  Social 
Security  to  a  pay-as-you-go  system  in 
which  income  roughly  matches  ex- 
penses, leaving  the  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  earned  it.  This  isn't 
a  new  idea:  In  1988,  then-Congressman 
Jack  Kemp  and  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  to  cut  payroll  taxes. 

Under  the  plan  we  are  introducing 
today,  the  payroll  tax  rate  would  be  re- 
duced from  6.2  to  5.2  percent  in  over 
the  next  5  years.  For  a  worker  for  an 
individual  or  a  two-earner  couple  mak- 
ing $69,300.  the  annual  savings  would 
add  up  to  $693  under  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing. 

In  addition,  the  maximum  taxable 
wage  base  would  be  increased  modestly 
above  what  it  would  be  under  current 
law.  Senator  Moynihan  has  argued  that 
the  wage  base  must  be  increased  in 
order  to  maintain  historic  90  percent  of 
wages  in  the  economy  covered  by  the 
taxable  maximum 

While  I  do  have  some  concerns  about 
the  precedent  that  increasing  the  tax- 
able maximum  wage  base  may  set.  I 
think  it's  important  to  point  out  that, 
under  the  Moynihan-Kasten  plan,  all 
taxpayers  will  receive  a  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  in  Wi.sconsin.  $693 
more  in  take-home  pay  will  go  a  long 
way  This  money  can  help  build  a  nest 
egg  for  retirement  It  can  buy  a  new 
washer  and  dryer  It  can  p;iy  for  part  of 
children's  daycare  It  can  buy  a  year  of 
parochial  grammar  school  in  Milwau- 
kee.   Overall,    this    tax    cut    plan    will 
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pump  $3.8  billion  into  Wisconsin's  econ-  ernment  borrowing  will  be  offset  by  the  That    is    why    the    Chairman    of    the 

omy  over  the  1992-96  period.  stimulative    impact    of    lower    payroll  Communications    Subcommittee.    Sen- 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  taxes  on  wage  earners  and  small  busi-  ator  INOUYE.  the  Chairman  of  the  Corn- 
on  the  estimated  tax  cut  savings,  by  ness.  merce  Committee.  Senator  Hollings. 
State  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Now  more  that  ever,  our  economy  and  others  are  joining  me  in  introduc- 
RECORD:  needs  a  shot  in  the  arm.  Payroll  tax  ing    the    Cable    Television    Consumer 

There   being   no  objection,   the   table  cuts  are  the  best  cure  for  recession  be-  Protection    Act    of    1991    today.    This 

was    ordered     to     be     printed     in     the  cause    it    shows    up    immediately    in  cable  reform  bill  is  very  similar  to  one 

Rfcord  as  follows-  workers'  paychecks.   Former  Treasury  that  was  reported  out  of  the  Commerce 

Estimated  Social  SecuTUy  tai  cut  savings  by  economist     Gary     Hul^)auer    estimates  Committee  last  year  by  a  vote  of  18  to 

State.  1992-%  that  this  pro-growth  tax  cut  would  ere-  1. 

[In  millions]  ate  1  million  new  jobs  over  the  next  4  rate  regulation 

Alabama                   $2,292  years.  Perhaps  the  most  visible  symptoms 

Alaska  573  Even  without  the  Social  Security  tax  ^^  ^^j.  pj-emature  deregulation  of  cable 

Arizona  2.101  surplus,  the  deficit  problem  is  manage-  ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    skyrocketing    rates    for 

Arkansas 1.337  able.    According    to    the   Congressional  ^^^^^  service.  As  an  example  of  the  as- 

S^"o^ ^1'^  Budget  Office,  the  non-Social  Security  bounding  rate  increases,  let  me  cite  the 

X???!!??  -; 3  43a  budget  deficit  will  decline  from  5.6  per-  testimony  of  Mr.  Allen  Gamer,  counsel 

DeUr!^re       955  ^^^^  ^°    ^'^   percent   of  gross   national  ^^  Jefferson  City.  MO.  before  the  Corn- 
Florida     ...'. 7.067  product  over  the  fiscal  1991-95  period.  merce  Committee  last  year.   He  testi- 

Georgia  4.0U  House  Majority  Leader  Richard  Gep-  ^^^^  ^^^^^    j,^  ^^^   preceding  3-^  years. 

Hawaii  ^M  harut  said  recently  that,  to  him.  the  ^^^j^  ^.^^^^  increased  in  Missouri's  cap- 
Idaho  573  key  is  "not  to  beat  up  on  the  rich,  but  jj-^^j  ^^^  jgg  percent. 

Illinois  11^  try   to  get   the   poor  and  middle  class  where  there  is  no  true  competition, 

f""^'*"*  flfi  moving  up  quickly."  I  agree.  We  ought  states  and  cities  should  have  the  op- 

K^nsas l'7l9  ^°    ^""'^    working    families    the    oppor-  ^^^^   ^f  regulating   cable   rates.   Under 

Kentucky i'9i0  ti^nity  to  move  up  the  economic  ladder.  ^^^  ^able  Television  Consumer  Protec- 

Louislana  ..'.'.'..'. 2.674  And  cutting  payroll  taxes  is  the  best  ^^^^  j^^^^  States  or  cities  can  regulate 

Maine  573  way  to  do  it.*  rates,  within  Federal  Communications 

Maryland  3,438                                     Commission  [FCC]  guidelines,  if  there 

Massachusetts  5,348  gy  y^^    DANFORTH  (for  himself,  jg    no   effective    competition    from    an- 

^'<''^*^^"  r^xj  Mr.  IN01.-.-E.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  other  cable  system,  a  microwave  sys- 

.Miss"i8sip^l''"!!'"!!!!!;;!!"".!!"'""!I-            l!l46  Go^^e.  Mr.  Lieberm.^n.  and  Mr.  tem.  or  any  other  multichannel  video 

Missouri       !!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!"..!            3!820  Metzenbaum):  provider    and    a    sufficient    number    of 

Montana  ^!!!!!!!!!!".'.'.'.!!.! 382  S.  12.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  broadcast  signals. 

Nebraska 1.H6  Communications  Act  to  ensure  car-  Under  today's  rules,  a  cable  opera- 
Nevada  573  riage  on  cable  television  of  local  news  tor's  rates  cannot  be  regulated  if  a  cer- 

New  Hampshire ^'M  and  other  programming  and  to  restore  tain     number     of    broadcast     stations 

N*"*  M '^*f^  "764  '•^^  ^^^^^  °^  ^°^^^  regulatory  authori-  ggrve  the  same  area.  But  broadcast  sig- 

NewYork  20(555  ties  to  regulate  cable  television  rates,  nals  are  not  the  same  as  cable  service- 
North  Carolina  ".!!"".!!!!"!!!"".!"!!  4!202  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit-  that  is  why  consumers  are  willing  tc 
North  Dakota  .^!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!..               382  tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans-  pay  for  cable  even  where  broadcast  sig- 

Ohio  8.786  portation.  nals  are  available  for  free. 

Oklahoma  2.101  ^^^^^  television  consumer  protection  ac-t  This  bill's  definition  of  effective  com- 

Penn°svlvanla 9^  •  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  petition  as  another  nnultichannel  %-ideo 

Rhode'sland   ::::::::::::::::::::::             '^  time  for  congress  to  address  the  many  provider  wm   protect  consumers  frorn 

touthclrolTna  ::::::.: 1.910  constituent  complaints  about  the  cable  monopoly  pricing.  This  definition  a  so 

South  Dakota  382  television  industry.  fo^^^es  an  incentive    or  the  cab  e  in- 

Tennes«ee  3.247  ^^  1984.  I  voted  for  legislation  to  de-  dustry  to  allow  competiion  to  develop. 

Texas  U.6-51  ^^      j^,^    ^^^le.    Like    many    others.    I  i^  there  is  a  second  provider,  the  cable 

U^h ?^  thought    that    developing   competition  operator  s  rates  are  deregulated.  Under 

^f":?°°'  3  m  could  replace  regulation    But  since  de-  ^^'^  legislation,  rate  regulation  siinsets 

X^Ston-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::      S  regulation,  consumers.  cit,es.  broad-  -^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ '"'''''' 

WestVlr^nla 956  casters,  small  cable  operators,  wireless  coiuyeLiLiuu. 

Wisconsin 3.820  distributors  of  video  programming,  and  franchise  renewals.  LiABiLnr.  and 

Wyoming 382  satellite  dish  owners  have  come  to  Con-  customer  service  sta-ndards 

Mr    President,  we  can  go  ahead  and  gress    for   help.    A    poll    conducted    by  This  bill  addresses  the  complaint  of 

tax    millionaires   all    we   want— but    it  Cable  News  Network  [CNN]  last  sum-  cities   that   they   lack   authority   over 

won't  do  anything  to  reduce  the  burden  mer  demonstrates  the  widespread  dis-  cable   operators  who   raise   rates,   give 

on  middle-income  families.  content  with  the  unbridled  cable  Indus-  poor  service,  or  fail  to  meet  their  fran- 

I  think  it's  also  important  to  point  try.  The  CNN  poll  asked:  "Should  cable  chise  requirements.  If  a  cable  operator 
out  that  Social  Security  is  off-budget.  TV  be  regulated?"  Did  half  of  those  is  not  serving  its  community's  inter- 
Therefore,  reducing  the  payroll  tax  will  polled  say  "yes.  cable  should  be  regu-  ests.  the  city  should  be  able  to  find  an 
not  effect  our  efforts  to  meet  the  statu-  lated"?  Did  three  quarters''  Mr.  Presi-  operator  who  will.  The  bill  clarifies  the 
tory  Gramm-Rudman  deficit  reduction  dent.  92  percent  responded  that  cable  renewal  proceedings  to  ease  the  burden 
mandates.  television  should  be  regulated.  for  a  franchising  authority  to  deny  re- 

Also.  the  newly  enacted  budget  re-  Today,  cable  is  an  unregulated  mo-  newal  of  an  unsatisfactory  cable  opera- 
forms  make  it  relatively  easier  to  cut  nopoly.  The  results  of  an  unregulated  tor's  franchise.  Additionally,  the  bill 
Social  Security  taxes  than  other  kinds  monopoly  are  predictable:  high  rates:  provides  that,  if  franchising  authori- 
of  taxes  because  they  would  not  trigger  indifferent  service;  cable  operators  who  ties  act  pursuant  to  the  Cable  Act, 
and  automatic  reduction  in  spending  to  drop  local  broadcasters,  or  place  them  they  may  only  be  subject  to  injunctive 
offset  the  revenue  loss.  on  high  channels;  discrimination  in  the  relief,  declaratory  relief,  or  attorneys 

And  from  an  economic  standpoint,  pricing  of  programming:  problems  with  fees  for  claims  asserting  First  Amend- 
any  negative  impact  of  the  rise  in  gov-  access  to  cable  systems.  ment  rights.  This  bill  also  allows  fran- 
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chisingr  authorities  to  enforce  tougher 
customer  service  standards. 

ACCESS  TO  I'KUGRAMMINO  AND  PROGRAMMING 
DISTRIBUTION 

This  legislation  addresses  concerns 
raised  by  potential  cable  competltlors 
that  they  cannot  obtain  access  to  pro- 
gramming. Small  cable  operators, 
home  satellite  dish  owners,  wireless 
cable  operators,  and  other  potential 
distributors  of  video  programming 
complain  that  they  are  denied  pro- 
►rramming  or  are  charged  more  for  pro- 
gramming than  the  large  cable  opera- 
tors affiliated  with  cable  programmers. 
They  point  out  that  cable  programmers 
who  are  affiliated  with  cable  system 
operators  have  an  Incentive  to  favor 
their  cable  operators  over  other  dis- 
tributors of  video  programming. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  addresses  the 
problem  by  barring  programmers  affili- 
ated with  cable  operators  from  unrea- 
sonably refusing  to  deal  with  video  dis- 
tributors. Such  programmers  are  also 
barred  from  discriminating  in  the 
price,  terms,  and  conditions  if  that  ac- 
tion would  impede  retail  competition. 

The  bill  also  recjuires  those  program- 
mers to  deal  with  purchasing  groups, 
such  as  cable  cooperatives,  on  terms 
similar  to  those  given  to  cable  sys- 
tems Additionally,  the  bill  bars  cable 
operators  from  requiring  a  financial  in- 
terest in  programming  as  a  condition 
for  carrying  that  programming. 

These  nondiscrimination  provisions 
are  essential  to  meaningful  cable  re- 
form Without  access  to  popular  pro- 
gramming, cable  can  keep  program- 
ming locked  up  and  prevent  competi- 
tion from  developing  On  the  other 
hand,  once  competition  is  allowed  to 
develop,  we  can  let  the  market,  rather 
than  regulation,  protect  consumers. 
Policies  aimed  at  promoting  competi- 
tion and  preventing  market  abuses  si- 
multaneously advance  diversity  in  the 
market  place  of  ideas 

CABLE  INDUSTRY  CONCENTRATION 

Mr.  President,  the  cable  industry  has 
become  highly  concentrated.  A  few 
multiple  system  operators  [MSO's] 
dominate  the  industry  The  large  MSOs 
have  the  market  power  to  determine 
what  prograjnmmg  services  can  suc- 
ceed on  cable  Concentration  In  the 
cable  industry  also  means  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  media  voices  avail- 
able to  consumers.  This  legislation  re- 
quires the  FCC  to  set  a  limit  on  the 
size  of  cable  operators  Similar  limits 
already  apply  to  the  broadcast  indus- 
try For  example,  one  broadcaster  may 
own  no  more  than  12  television  sta- 
tions. To  encourage  diversity  of  pro- 
gramming, the  bill  also  directs  the  FCC 
to  limit  the  number  of  channels  that 
can  be  occupied  on  a  cable  system  by  a 
single  programmer 

CABLE  OWNERSHIP  OF  POTENTIAL  COMPETrTORS 

To   prevent   cable   from   warehousing 
its  potential  competition,  the  bill  pro 
hiblts  a  cable  operator  from  owning  the 
microwave  or  satelUtedehvery  system 


in  his  cable  area.  A  cable/direct  brofid- 
cast  satellite  cross-ownership  ban  also 
would  be  applied  after  10  percent  of  the 
Nation  subscribes  to  direct  broadcast 
satellite  services. 

LEASED  ACCESS 

Under  current  law.  anyone  who  Is  in- 
terested may  lease  a  channel  from  a 
cable  company.  The  goal  was  to  estab- 
lish an  electronic  soapbox.  But  the 
right  of  access  has  been  used  infre- 
quently and  the  goal  has  not  been  met. 
because  the  cable  operator  can  set  any 
price  he  wants  for  the  leased  channel 
If  he  is  affiliated  with  a  cable  program- 
mer, the  cable  operator  may  have  an 
incentive  to  price  the  channels  out  of 
reach.  This  bill  therefore  directs  the 
FCC  to  set  maximum  rates  for  leased 
access. 

TECHNICAL  STANDARDS 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints 
by  cable  consumers  is  that  the  picture 
quality  is  poor.  To  address  that  prob- 
lem, this  legislation  directs  the  FCC  to 
establish  minimum  technical  standards 
for  the  operation  of  cable  systems. 

MUST  CARRY  AND  CHANNEL  POSmONINO 

Today,  cable  operators  are  free  to  act 
as  gatekeepers  who  decide  whether  to 
carry  local  broadcasters  on  their  sys- 
tems and  what  channel  number  to  give 
them.  The  bill  we  are  introducing  codi- 
fies "must  carry"  rules  to  ensure  that 
cable  subscribers  have  access  to  local 
broadcasting  stations.  It  also  requires 
cable  companies  to  carry  broadcasters 
on  the  channels  assigned  under  the  old 
must  carry  rules,  on  their  over-the-air 
channel  numbers,  or  on  other  channels 
by  mutual  agreement.  The  bill  lets  the 
F'CC  resolve  disputes  over  channel  posi- 
tioning. 

The  must  carry  and  channel  position- 
ing rules  of  this  legislation  promote 
three  longstanding,  substantial  govern- 
mental interests;  First,  the  public's 
first  amendment  right  of  access  to  di- 
verse sources  of  information;  second, 
the  preservation  of  vigorous  competi- 
tion among  communications  services: 
and  third,  the  promotion  of  a  nation- 
wide broadcasting  service  built  upon 
local  outlets— one  of  the  statutory  ob- 
ligations of  the  FCC. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bill  is  good  government  based  on 
sound  economics  Where  there  is  nei- 
ther competition  nor  regulation,  the 
consumer  is  the  loser.  This  legislation 
permits  regulation  where  there  Is  no 
competition,  takes  steps  to  encourage 
competition,  and  automatically  sun- 
sets rate  regulation  where  there  is 
competition.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stand  up  for  consumers  and  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 


S.  12 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cable  Television  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  199r'. 

findings 

Sec  .:.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the 
following: 

(1)  Pursuant  to  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984.  rates  for  cable  television 
services  have  been  deregulated  in  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  all  franchises  since  De- 
cember 29.  1986.  Since  rate  deregulation, 
monthly  rates  for  the  lowest  priced  basic 
cable  service  have  increased  by  40  percent  or 
more  for  28  percent  of  cable  television  sub- 
scribers Although  the  average  number  of 
basic  channels  has  increased  from  about  24 
to  30.  average  monthly  rates  have  increased 
by  29  percent  during  the  same  period  The 
average  monthly  cable  rate  has  increased  al- 
most three  times  as  much  as  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  since  rate  deregulation. 

i2)  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  local 
franchising  requirements  and  the  extraor- 
dinary expense  of  constructing  more  than 
one  cable  television  system  to  ser\'e  a  par- 
ticular geographic  area,  most  cable  tele- 
vision subscrltjers  have  no  opportunity  to  se- 
lect between  competing  cable  systems.  With- 
out a  sufficient  number  of  local  television 
broadcast  signals  and  without  the  presence 
of  another  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor,  a  cable  system  faces  no  local 
competition.  The  result  is  undue  market 
power  for  the  cable  operator  as  compared  to 
that  of  consumers  and  video  programmers. 

(3)  There  is  a  substantial  governmental 
and  First  Amendment  interest  in  promoting 
a  dlverlsty  of  views  provided  through  mul- 
tiple technology  media.  * 

i4)  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  penetration  of  cable  television  systems 
over  the  past  decade,  with  cable  television 
services  now  available  to  71  3  million  of  the 
92  1  million  households  with  televisions. 
Nearly  54  million  households,  over  58  percent 
of  the  households  with  televisions,  subscribe 
to  cable  television,  and  this  percentage  is  al- 
most certain  to  increase.  As  a  result  of  this 
growth,  the  cable  television  industry  has  be- 
come a  dominant  nationwide  video  medium. 

(5)  The  cable  industry  has  become  highly 
concentrated.  The  potential  effects  of  such 
concentration  are  barriers  to  entry  for  new 
programmers  and  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  media  voices  available  to  consumers 

i6i  Cable  television  rates  for  video  pro- 
gramming provided  on  other  than  the  basic 
service  tier  should  not  be  governmentally 
regulated  except  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, which  may  include  the  need  to 
control  undue  market  power 

(7)  The  cable  television  Industry  has  be- 
come vertically  integrated,  cable  operators 
and  cable  programmers  often  have  common 
ownership  As  a  result,  cable  operators  have 
the  incentive  and  ability  to  favor  their  affili- 
ated programmers  This  could  make  it  more 
difficult  for  non-cable-afflllated  program- 
mers to  secure  carriage  on  cat)le  systems 
Vertically  integrated  program  suppliers  also 
have  the  incentive  and  ability  to  favor  their 
affililated  cable  operators  over  non-affiliated 
cable  operators  and  programming  distribu- 
tors using  other  technologies 

i8)  There  is  a  substantia!  governmental 
and  First  Amendment  interest  in  ensuring 
that  cable  subscribers  have  access  to  local 
noncommerical   educational   stations   which 
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Congress  has  authorized,  as  expressed  in  sec- 
tion 396(a)(5i  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C  396<a)(5ii,  The  distribution  of 
unique  noncommercial,  educational  pro- 
gramming services,  including  those  trans- 
mitted by  noncommerical  educational  tele- 
vision stations  serving  local  communities  or 
markets,  advances  that  interest  in  providing 
for  the  further  education  of  our  citizens  and 
encouraging  "public  t^'lecommunications 
services  which  will  be  responsive  to  the  in- 
terests of  people  both  in  particular  localities 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  which 
will  constitute  an  expression  of  diversity  and 
excellence,  and  which  will  constitute  a 
source  of  alternative  telecommunications 
services  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  Nation '. 

(9)  The  Federal  Government  has  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  making  all  nonduplicative 
local  public  television  services  available  on 
cable  systems  because — 

(A)  public  television  provides  educational 
and  informational  programming  to  the  Na- 
tion's citizens,  thereby  advancing  the  Gov- 
ernment's compelling  interest  in  educating 
its  citizens; 

(Bi  public  television  is  a  local  community 
institution,  supported  through  local  tax  dol- 
lars and  voluntary  citizen  contributions  in 
excess  of  $10,800,000,000  since  1972,  that  pro- 
vides public  service  programming  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
local  community; 

(C)  the  Federal  Government,  in  recognition 
of  public  television's  integral  role  in  serving 
the  educational  and  informational  needs  of 
local  communities,  has  invested  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  in  public  broadcasting  since 
1969;  and 

id)  absent  carriage  requirements  there  is  a 
substantial  likelihood  that  citizens,  who 
have  supported  local  public  television  serv- 
ices, will  be  deprived  of  those  services. 

(10)  A  primary  objective  and  benefit  of  our 
Nation's  system  of  regulation  of  television 
and  radio  broadcasting  is  the  local  origina- 
tion of  programming  There  is  a  substantial 
governmental  interest  in  ensuring  its  con- 
tinuation. 

(11)  Broadcast  television  stations  continue 
to  be  an  imp<irtant  source  of  local  news  and 
public  affairs  programming  and  other  local 
broadcast  services  critical  to  an  Informed 
electorate. 

(12)  Broadcast  television  programming  is 
supported  t)y  revenues  generated  from  adver- 
tising broadcast  over  stations.  Such  pro- 
gramming IS  otherwise  free  to  those  who  own 
television  sets  and  do  not  require  cable 
transmission  to  receive  broadcast  signals 
There  is  a  substantial  governmental  interest 
In  promoting  the  continued  availability  of 
such  free  television  programming,  especially 
for  viewers  who  are  unable  to  afford  other 
means  of  receiving  programming 

(13 1  .^s  a  result  of  the  growth  of  cable  tele- 
vision, there  has  been  a  marked  shift  in  mar- 
ket share  from  broadcast  television  to  cable 
television  services 

(14)  Cable  television  systems  and  broadcast 
television  stations  increasingly  compete  for 
television  advertising  revenues.  As  the  pro- 
portion of  households  subscribing  to  c^ble 
television  Increases,  proportionately  more 
advertising  revenues  will  be  reallocated  from 
broadcast  to  cable  television  systems 

(15)  A  cable  television  system  which  car- 
ries the  signal  of  a  local  television  broad- 
caster is  assisting  the  broadcaster  to  in- 
crease its  vlewership,  and  thereby  attract 
additional  advertising  revenues  that  other- 
wise might  be  earned  by  the  cable  system  op- 
erator. As  a  result,  there  is  an  econom.ic  in- 
centive for  cable  systems  to  terminate  the 


retransmission  of  the  broadcast  signal, 
refuse  to  carry  new  signals,  or  reposition  a 
broadcast  signal  to  a  disadvantageous  chan- 
nel position.  There  is  a  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  absent  the  reimposition  of  such  a 
requirement,  additional  local  broadcast  sig- 
nals will  be  deleted,  repositioned,  or  not  car- 
ried. 

(16i  As  a  result  of  the  economic  incentive 
that  cable  systems  have  to  delete,  reposi- 
tion, or  not  carry  local  broadcast  signals, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  a  requirement 
that  such  systems  carry  local  broadcast  sig- 
nals, the  economic  viability  of  free  local 
broadcast  television  and  its  ability  to  origi- 
nate quality  local  programming  will  be  seri- 
ously jeopardized. 

(17)  Consumers  who  subscribe  to  cable  tele- 
vision often  do  so  to  obtain  local  broadcast 
signals  which  they  otherwise  would  not  be 
able  to  receive,  or  to  obtain  improved  sig- 
nals. Most  subscribers  to  cable  television 
systems  do  not  or  cannot  maintain  antennas 
to  receive  broadcast  television  sennces.  do 
not  have  input  selector  switches  to  convert 
from  a  cable  to  antenna  reception  system,  or 
cannot  otherwise  receive  broadcast  tele- 
vision services. 

(18i  Cable  television  systems  often  are  the 
single  most  efficient  distribution  system  for 
television  programming.  A  government  man- 
date for  a  substantial  societal  investment  m 
alternative  distribution  systems  for  cable 
subscribers,  such  as  the  "A  B"  input  selector 
antenna  system,  is  not  an  enduring  or  fea- 
sible method  of  distribution  and  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

(19)  The  compulsory  license  was  created  by 
Congress  as  part  of  a  delicate  balance  be- 
tween cable  television  system.s  and  broadcast 
television  stations  that  included  mandatory 
carriage  obligations  for  cable  systems.  Cable 
systems  are  able  to  procure  programming 
through  the  compulsory  license  at  a  cost 
substantially  below  the  cost  paid  by  the 
broadcast  television  stations.  Cable  systems. 
however,  may  rely  upon  the  compulsory  li- 
cense as  an  alternative  to  negotiating  for 
such  programming  in  the  marketplace,  but 
are  no  longer  subject  to  mandatory  carriage 
obligations.  This  has  created  a  competitive 
imbalance  between  the  two  industries. 

(20 1  The  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act 
of  1984.  In  its  amendment's  to  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934,  limited  the  regulatory 
authority  of  franchising  authorities  over 
cable  operators.  Franchising  authorities  are 
finding  it  difficult  under  the  current  regu- 
latory scheme  to  deny  renewals  to  cable  sys- 
tems that  are  not  adequately  serving  cable 
subscribers 

(21)  Given  the  lack  of  clear  guidelines  in 
applying  the  First  Amendment  to  cable  fran- 
chise decisions,  cities  are  unreasonably  ex- 
posed to  liability  for  monetary  damages 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Acts. 

(22 1  Cable  systems  should  be  encouraged  to 
carry  low  power  television  stations  licensed 
to  the  communities  served  by  those  systems 
where  the  low  power  stations  creates  and 
broadcasts,  as  a  substantial  part  of  its  pro- 
gramming day,  local  programming, 

statement  of  POLICY 

Sec  3.  It  IS  the  policy  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Act  to- 
ll) promote  the  availability  to  the  public 
of  a  diversity  of  views  and  information 
through  cable  television  and  other  video  dis- 
tribution media: 

(2)  rely  on  the  marketplace,  to  the  maxi- 
m.um  extent  feasible,  to  achieve  that  avail- 
ability; 

(3)  ensure  that  cable  operators  continue  to 
expand,  where  economically  justified,  there 


capacity  and  the  programs  offered  over  their 
cable  systems: 

i4i  where  cable  television  systems  are  not 
subject  to  effective  competition,  ensure  that 
consumer  interests  are  protected  m  receipt 
of  cable  service:  and 

(5:  ensure  that  cabie  television  operators 
do  not  have  undue  market  power  vis-a-vls 
video  programmers  and  consumers. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec  4.  lai  Section  602  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.SC.  S22i  is  amended  by 
redesignating  paragraph  il  as  paragraph  (2). 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2'  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (4;  and  i5i,  respectively,  by  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (4i  through  ilO  as  para- 
graphs (7)  through  (13),  respectively,  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (11 !  and  (12)  as  para- 
graphs 1 16  and  dVi.  respectively,  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (13i  as  paragraph  (19;.  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (14)  and  (15  as 
paragraphs  (22 1  and  (23).  respectively,  and  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (16)  as  paragraph 
(26). 

(b  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, IS  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  paragraph  (2i,  a*  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph 

■(li  the  term  'activated  channels'  means 
those  channels  engineered  at  the  headend  of 
a  cable  system  for  the  provision  of  services 
generally  available  to  residential  subscribers 
of  the  cabie  system,,  regardless  of  whether 
such  sen'ices  actually  are  provided.  Includ- 
ing any  channel  designated  for  public,  edu- 
cational, or  governmental  use:" 

ic)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C  522),  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imm.e- 
diately  after  paragraph  (2i.  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3>  the  term  'available  to  a  household'  or 
'available  to  a  home'  when  used  in  reference 
to  a  multichannel  video  programming  dis- 
tributor means  a  particular  household  which 
is  a  subscriber  or  customer  of  the  distributor 
or  a  particular  household  which  is  actively 
and  currently  sought  as  a  subscriber  or  cus- 
tomer by  a  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor:". 

id)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (5),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(6)  the  term  cable  community'  means  the 
households  in  the  geographic  area  in  which  a 
cable  system  provides  cable  service;" 

(ei  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (13),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(14)  the  term  headend'  means  the  loca- 
tion of  any  equipment  of  a  cable  system  used 
to  process  the  signals  of  television  broadcast 
stations  for  redistribution  to  subscribers: 

"(15)  the  term  "multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor'  means  a  person  such 
as.  but  not  limited  to,  a  cable  operator,  a 
multichannel  multipoint  distribution  serv- 
ice, a  direct  broadcast  satellite  service,  or  a 
television  receive-only  satellite  program  dis- 
tributor, who  makes  available  for  purchase, 
by  subscribers  or  customers,  multiple  chan- 
nels of  video  programming:". 

(f)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  Inserting  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (17),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(18)  the  term  'principal  headend    means — 
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(A)  the  headend.  In  the  case  of  a  cable 
system  with  a  single  headend,  or 

■■(B)  In  the  case  of  a  cable  system  with 
more  than  one  headend,  the  headend  des- 
ignated by  the  participating  operator  as  the 
principal  headend,  except  that  such  designa- 
tion shall  not  undermine  or  evade  the  re- 
quirements of  section  614;" 

(g)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion. Is  further  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (19),  as  so  redesig- 
nated, the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■•(20)  the  term  -qualified  local  commercial 
broadcast  station'  means  any  television 
broadcast  station  licensed  and  operating  on 
a  channel  regularly  assigned  to  its  commu- 
nity by  the  Commission  (except  where  such 
station  would  be  considered  a  distant  signal 
under  section  HI  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code)  that,  with  respect  to  a  particular  cable 
system— 

'■(A)  is  licensed  to  a  comunity  whose  ref- 
erence point,  as  defined  in  section  76.53  of 
title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any 
successor  regulations  thereto,  is  within  50 
miles  of  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable 
system,  and  which  delivers  to  the  cable  sys- 
tem principal  headend  either  a  signal  level  of 
-45  dBm  for  UHF  signals  and  -49  dBm  for 
VHP  signals  at  the  Input  terminals  of  the 
signal  processing  equipment,  or  a  baseband 
video  signal,  and 

■■(B)  which  is  not  a  qualified  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  station  and  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Commission  to  be  a  com- 
mercial station;  such  term  shall  not  include 
low  power  television  stations,  television 
translator  stations,  and  other  passive  repeal- 
ers which  operate  pursuant  to  part  74  of  title 
47.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  or  any  suc- 
cessor regulations  thereto; 

•■(21)  the  term  qualified  noncommercial 
education  television  station'  means  any  tele- 
vision broadcast  station  which— 

■■(A)(i)  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission  in  effect  on  March  29.  1990. 
Is  licensed  by  the  Commission  as  a  non- 
commercial educational  television  broadcast 
station  and  which  Is  owned  and  operated  by 
a  public  agency,  nonprofit  foundation,  cor- 
poration, or  association;  or 

(ID  is  owned  and  operated  by  a  municipal- 
ity and  transmits  only  noncommercial  pro- 
grams for  educational  purposes;  and 

■■(B)  has  as  its  licensee  an  entity  which  is 
eligible  to  receive  a  community  service 
grant,  or  any  successor  grant  thereto,  from 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  or 
any  successor  organization  thereto,  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  set  forth  In  section 
396<k)(6)(B)  (47  U.S.C.  396(lo(6)(B)); 

such  term  includes  (1)  the  translator  of  any 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion with  five  watts  or  higher  power  serving 
the  cable  community,  ill)  a  full  service  sta- 
tion or  translator  If  such  station  or  trans- 
lator is  licensed  to  a  channel  reserved  for 
noncommercial  educational  use  pursuant  to 
section  73.606  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations, or  any  successor  regulations  there- 
to, and  (III)  such  stations  and  translators  op- 
erating on  channels  not  so  reserved  as  the 
Commission  determines  are  qualified  as  non- 
commercial educational  stations" 

(hi  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion. Is  further  amended  — 

cl)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (23).  as  so  redesignated,  and 

(2)    by    Inserting    immediately    after   such 

paragraph  (23)  the  following  new  paragraphs 

(24)  the  term    usable  activated  channels' 

means  activated  channels  of  a  cable  system. 


except  those  channels  whose  use  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  broadcast  signals  would  conflict 
with  technical  and  safety  regulations  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission; 

"(25)  the  term  'video  programmer'  means  a 
person  engaged  In  the  production,  creation, 
or  wholesale  distribution  of  a  video  program- 
ming service  for  sale;  and". 

REOUIJ^TION  OF  CABLE  RATES 

Sec.  5.  Section  623  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U  S.C.  543)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■'REGULATION  OF  RATES 

■SEC.  623.  (a)  Any  Federal  agency.  State, 
or  franchising  authority  may  not  regulate 
the  rates  for  the  provision  of  cable  service, 
or  for  the  installation  or  rental  of  equipment 
used  for  the  receipt  of  cable  service,  except 
to  the  extent  provided  under  this  section  and 
section  612.  Any  franchising  authority  may 
regulate  the  rates  for  the  provision  of  cable 
service,  or  any  other  communications  serv- 
ice provided  over  a  cable  system  to  cable 
subscribers,  but  only  to  the  extent  provided 
under  this  section. 

■■(b)(1)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  a  cable 
system  is  not  subject  to  effective  competi- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  ensure  that  the 
rates  for  the  provision  of  basic  cable  service, 
including  for  the  installation  or  rental  of 
equipment  used  for  the  receipt  of  basic  cable 
service,  or  charges  for  changes  In  service 
tiers,  are  reasonable;  except  that  if  fewer 
than  30  percent  of  all  customers  to  that 
cable  system  subscribe  only  to  basic  cable 
service,  the  Commission  also  shall  ensure 
that  rates  are  reasonable  for  the  lowest- 
priced  tier  of  service  subscribed  to  by  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  cable  system's  cus- 
tomers. 

•■(2)(A)  Upon  written  request  by  a  franchis- 
ing authority,  the  Commission  shall  review 
the  State  and  local  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  regulation  of  rates  of  cable  sys- 
tems under  the  jurisdiction  of  such  franchis- 
ing authority.  The  Commission  shall  author- 
ize such  franchising  authority  to  carry  out 
such  regulation  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  in 
lieu  of  the  Commission  if  the  Commission 
finds  that— 

'•(I)  such  Slate  and  local  laws  and  regula- 
tions conform  to  the  procedures,  standards, 
requirements,  and  guidelines  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (4)  and  any  interpretative 
rulings,  decisions,  and  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  relate  to  rate  regulation  under  this 
subsection;  and 

•■(11)  such  franchising  authority  will  pro- 
vide the  level  of  protection  to  consumers  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  and  that  carries 
out  the  national  policy  established  in  this 
title. 

■•(Bi  Upon  petition  by  a  cable  operator  or 
other  interested  party,  the  Commission  shall 
review  such  regulation  of  cable  system  rates 
by  a  franchising  authority  authorized  under 
this  paragraph.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  franchising  authority  has  acted  Incon- 
sistently with  the  requirements  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Commission  shall  grant  appro- 
priate relief.  If  the  Commission,  after  the 
franchising  authority  has  had  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  comment,  determines  that 
the  State  and  local  laws  and  regulations  are 
not  in  conformance  with  subparagraph  (A Hi) 
or  (11).  the  Commission  shall  revoke  such  au- 
thorization. 

"(3)  A  cable  operator  may  add  to  or  delete 
from  a  basic  cable  service  tier  any  video  pro- 
gramming other  than  retransmitted  local 
television  broadcast  signals  Any  obligation 
Imposed  by  operation  of  law  inconsistent 
with  this  subsection  is  preempted  and  may 
not  be  enforced. 


•(4)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  i.f  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1991.  the  Commi.'<sion  shall 
prescribe  by  rule  procedures,  standards,  re- 
quirements, and  guidelines  for  the  establish- 
ment of  reasonable  rates  charged  for  basic 
cable  service  by  a  cable  operator  not  subject 
to  effective  competition. 

"(5)  A  cable  operator  may  file  with  the 
Commission,  or  with  a  franchising  authority 
authorized  by  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (2)  to  regulate  rates,  a  request  for  a 
rate  increase  in  the  price  of  a  basic  cable 
service  tier.  Any  such  request  upon  which 
final  action  Is  not  taken  within  180  days 
after  such  request  shall  be  deemed  granted. 

"(c)(1)  When  a  franchising  authority  or  a 
subscriber  of  any  cable  system  found  by  the 
Commission  not  to  be  subject  to  effective 
competition  files,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  a  rate  Increase  for  cable  programming 
service  of  that  system,  including  an  increase 
which  results  from  a  change  in  that  system's 
service  tiers  or  from  a  change  In  the  per 
channel  rate  paid  by  subscribers  for  a  par- 
ticular video  programming  service,  a  com- 
plaint which  establishes  a  prima  facie  case 
that  rates  for  such  cable  programming  serv- 
ice are  unreasonable  based  on  the  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  whether  such  rates  for 
cable  programming  service  are  unreasonable 
In  making  its  determination,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  Inquire  of  the  cable  operator  of 
such  system  as  to  the  reasons  for  such  rates 
If  the  Commission  finds  that  such  rates  can- 
not be  justified  under  reasonable  business 
practices,  the  Commission  shall  establish 
reasonable  rates. 

'■(2)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1991,  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  by  rule — 

■'(A)  the  criteria  for  determining  whether 
rates  for  cable  programming  service  are  un- 
reasonable, and 

■'(B)  criteria  for  determining  that  (li  a 
complaint  described  under  paragraph  (1)  is 
filed  within  a  reasonable  period  after  a  rate 
increase  and  (ill  the  complaint  establishes  a 
prima  facie  case  that  rales  for  cable  pro- 
gramming service  are  unreasonable. 

"(3)  In  establishing  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining whether  rates  for  cable  programming 
service  are  unreasonable  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)(A).  the  Commission  shall  consider, 
among  other  factors — 

•■(A)  the  extent  to  which  service  offerings 
are  offered  on  an  unbundled  basis; 

■■(B)  rales  for  similarly  situated  cable  sys- 
tems offering  comparable  services,  taking 
into  account,  among  other  factors, 
similarities  in  facilities,  regulatory  and  gov- 
ernmental costs,  and  number  of  subscribers; 

■■iC)  the  history  of  rates  for  such  service 
offerings  of  the  system; 

"(D)  the  rates  for  all  cable  programming 
service  offerings  taken  as  a  whole,  and 

"(E)  the  rates  for  such  service  offerings 
charged  by  cable  systems  subject  to  effective 
competition,  as  defined  in  subsection  id) 

•■(d)  Under  this  section,  a  cable  system 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  subject  to  effective 
competition  if— 

"(1)  fewer  than  30  percent  of  the  house- 
holds in  the  cable  community  subscribe  to 
the  cable  service  of  such  cable  system;  or 

'■(2)  the  cable  community  is  served  by  a 
sufficient  niimber  of  local  television  broad- 
cast signals  and  by  more  ihan  one  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2i.  a  cable  com- 
munity shall  be  considered  as  served  by  more 
than  one  multichannel   video  programming 


distributor  if  (Ai  comparable  video  program- 
ming is  available  at  comparable  rales  to  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  households  in  the 
cable  community  from  a  competing  cable  op- 
erator, multichannel  multipoint  distribution 
service,  direct  broadcast  satellite  program 
distributor,  television  receive-only  satellite 
program  distributor,  or  other  competing 
multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tor, and  (B)  the  number  of  households  sub- 
scribing to  programming  services  offered  by 
such  competing  multichannel  video  pro- 
grramming  distributor,  or  by  a  combination 
of  such  distributors,  is  in  the  aggregate  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  households  in  the 
cable  community.  No  comipeting  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributor  serv- 
ing households  in  a  cable  community  which. 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  owned  or  controlled 
by.  or  affiliated  through  substantial  common 
ownership  with,  the  cable  system  in  that 
cable  community,  shall  be  included  in  any 
determination  regarding  effective  competi- 
tion under  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  forbidding  any  Federal  agency. 
State,  or  franchising  authority  from— 

"(1)  prohibiting  discrimination  among  cus- 
tomers of  cable  service;  or 

■•(2)  requiring  and  regulating  the  installa- 
tion or  rental  of  equipment  which  facilitates 
the  reception  of  cable  ser\'ice  by  hearing-im- 
paired individuals. 

■■(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■cable  programming  service'  means  all  video 
programming  services,  including  Installation 
or  rental  of  equipment  not  used  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  basic  cable  service,  regardless  of 
service  tier,  offered  over  a  cable  system  ex- 
cept basic  cable  service  and  those  services 
offered  on  a  per  channel  or  per  program 
basis. 

"(g)  Within  120  days  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, establish  standards,  guidelines,  and 
procedures  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  rates. 
services,  and  other  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

NONDISCRIMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIDEO 
PROGRAMMING 

Sec   6.  Part  IV  of  title  VI  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  551  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sections: 
"NONDISCRIMINATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIDEO 
PROGRA.MMING 

"Sec.  640.  (a)  A  video  programmer  in  which 
a  cable  operator  has  an  attributable  interest 
and  who  licenses  video  programming  for  na- 
tional or  regional  distribution 

••(li  shall  not  unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor: 

"(2)  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  price. 
terms,  and  conditions  in  the  sale  of  the  video 
programmer's  programming  among  cable 
systems,  cable  operators,  or  other  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributors  if 
such  action  would  have  the  effect  of  imped- 
ing retail  competition 

(b)  A  video  programmer  in  which  a  cable 
operator  has  an  attributable  interest  and 
who  Ikenses  video  programming  for  national 
or  regional  distribution  shall  make  program- 
ming available  on  similar  price,  terms,  and 
conditions  to  all  cable  systems,  cable  opera- 
tors, or  their  agents  or  buying  groups:  Pro- 
vided howex^m .  That  such  video  programmer 
may— 

•111  Impose  reasonable  requirements  for 
creditworthiness,  offering  of  service,  and  fi- 
nancial stability: 

""(2)  establish  different  price,  terms,  and 
conditions  to  take  into  account  differences 


in  cost  in  the  creation,  sale,  delivery,  or 
transmission  of  video  programming; 

■■(3)  establish  price,  terms,  and  conditions 
which  take  into  account  economies  of  scale 
or  other  cost  savings  reasonably  attributable 
to  the  number  of  subscribers  served  by  the 
distributor:  and 

"(41  permit  price  differentials  which  are 
made  in  good  faith  to  meet  the  equally  low 
price  of  a  competitor. 

"•(CI  TTie  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  to  implement  this  section. 
The  Commission's  rules  shall  — 

"(1)  provide  for  an  expedited  review  of  any 
complaints  made  pursuant  to  this  section: 
and 

••(2)  provide  for  penalties  to  be  assessed 
against  any  person  filing  a  frivolous  com- 
plaint pursuant  to  this  section. 

■•(d)  Any  person  who  encrypts  any  satellite 
cable  programming  for  private  viewing  shall 
make  such  programming  available  for  pri- 
vate viewing  by  C-band  receive-only  home 
satellite  antenna  users. 

""(0  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  sig- 
nal of  an  affiliate  of  a  national  television 
broadcast  network  or  other  television  broad- 
cast signal  that  is  retransmitted  by  satellit* 
and  shall  not  apply  to  any  internal  satellite 
communication  of  any  broadcaster,  broad- 
cast network,  or  cable  network, 

••(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  video 
programmer  who  licenses  video  program- 
ming for  distribution  to  more  than  one  cable 
community  shall  be  considered  a  regional 
distributor  of  video  programming  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  require  any 
person  who  licenses  video  programming  for 
national  or  regional  distribution  to  make 
such  programming  available  in  any  geo- 
graphic area  beyond  which  such  program- 
ming has  been  authorized  or  licensed  for  dis- 
tribution. 

"AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  CABLE  OPERATORS  AND 
VIDEO  PROGRA.MMERS 

'"Sec.  641  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  establish  regulations  governing  pro- 
gram carriage  agreements  and  related  prac- 
tices between  cable  operators  and  video  pro- 
grammers. Such  regulations  shall— 

••(li  include  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
a  cable  operator  or  other  multichannel  video 
programming  distributor  from  requiring  a  fi- 
nancial interest  in  a  program  service  as  a 
condition  for  carnage  on  one  or  more  of  such 
operator"s  systems: 

""(2i  include  provisions  designed  to  prohibit 
a  cable  operator  or  other  multichannel  video 
programming  distributor  from  coercing  a 
video  programmer  to  provide  exclusive 
rights  against  other  multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributors  as  a  condition  of  car- 
nage on  a  system; 

"■i3i  contain  provisions  designed  to  prevent 
a  multichannel  video  programm.ing  distribu- 
tor from  engaging  in  conduct  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  unreasonably  restrain  the  ability 
of  an  unaffiliated  video  programmer  to  com- 
pete fairly  by  discriminating  in  video  pro- 
gramming distribution  on  the  basis  of  affili- 
ation or  nonaffiliation  in  the  selection, 
terms,  or  conditions  for  carnage  of  video 
programmers: 

"(4)  provide  for  expedited  review  of  any 
complaints  made  by  a  video  programmer 
pursuant  to  this  section:  and 

"(51  provide  penalties  to  be  assessed 
against  any  person  filing  a  frivolous  com- 
plaint pursuant  to  this  section.". 

LEASED  COMMERCIAL  ACCESS 

Sec.  7.  (a I  Section  612ia)  of  the  Commu- 
nications   Act   of   1934    (47   U.S.C.    532(a))   is 


amended  hy  inserting  "to  promote  competi- 
tion in  the  delivery  of  diverse  sources  of 
video  programming  and'  immediately  after 
■•purpose  of  this  section  is" 

(bi  Section  612(C'  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  .47  U  S.C.  532ic)'  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  di  by  inserting  "and  with 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  i4"  immediately  after  "purpose 
of  this  section":  and 

(2 1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to— 

"(I)  determine  the  maximum,  reasonable 
rates  that  a  cable  operator  may  establish 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1 1  for  commercial  use 
of  designated  channel  capacity,  including 
the  rate  charged  for  the  billing  of  rates  to 
subscribers  and  for  the  collection  of  revenue 
from  subscribers  by  the  cable  operator  for 
such  use:  and 

"(ID  establish  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  such  use.  including  those  for  billing 
and  collection. 

"(Bi  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  the  Com,mis8ion 
shall  establish  rules  for  determining  the 
maximum  reasonable  rate  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  and  for  establishing  terms  and 
conditions  under  subparagraph  (Anil  i.  ', 

(ci  Paragraph  i5i  of  section  612(bi  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  i47  U  S.C.  532(b)) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "commercial  use"  means  the  provision 
of  video  programming,  whether  or  not  for 
profit" 

Ll.MITATlONS  ON  CONTROL  AND  '..'TILIZATION 

Sec.  8  Subsection  (fi  of  section  613  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S  C.  533)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ifiilt  In  order  to  enhance  effective  com- 
petition, the  Commission  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable 
Television  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1990. 
conduct  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  establishing — 

■"lA'  reasonable  limiits  on  the  number  of 
cable  subscribers  a  person  is  authorized  to 
reach  through  cable  systems  owned  by  such 
person,  or  in  which  such  person  has  an  at- 
tributable interest:  and 

""(B:  reasonable  limits  on  the  number  of 
channels  on  a  cable  system  that  ca.n  be  oc<:u- 
pied  by  a  video  programmer  in  which  a  cable 
operator  has  an  attributable  interest. 

""(2 1  In  prescribing  rules  and  reg-ulations 
under  paragraph  lii.  the  Commission  shall, 
among  other  public  Interest  objectives— 

"(Ai  ensure  that  no  cable  operator  or 
group  of  cable  operators  can  unfairly  im- 
pede, either  because  of  the  size  of  any  indi- 
vidual operator  or  because  of  joint  actions 
by  a  group  of  operators  of  sufficient  size,  the 
flow  of  video  programming  from^  the  video 
programmer  to  the  consumer 

"iBi  ensure  that  cable  operators  affiliated 
with  video  programmers  do  not  favor  such 
programmers  m  determining  carnage  on 
their  cable  systems  or  do  not  unreasonably 
restrict  the  flow  of  such  programming  to 
other  video  distributors, 

"'(Cl  take  particular  account  of  the  market 
structure,  ownership  patterns,  and  other  re- 
lationships of  the  cable  television  industry, 
including  the  nature  and  market  power  of 
the  local  franchise,  the  joint  ownership  of 
cable  systems  and  video  programmers,  and 
the  various  types  of  non-equity  controlling 
interests: 

•■(D)  account  for  any  efficiencies  and  other 
benefits  that  might  be  gained  through  In- 
creased ownership  or  control: 
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(Ki  make  such  rules  and  recrulallons  re- 
nect  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  communica- 
tions marketplace. 

"iFi  not  Impose  limitations  which  would 
bar  cable  operators  from  servinK  previously 
unserved  rural  areas;  and 

'•(G)  not  Impose  limitations  which  would 
Impair  the  development  of  diverse  and  high 
quality  video  proijrammlng  " 

CROSS-OWNERSHIP 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  613<a)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  use  533(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  '(1)"  Immediately  after 
••(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  cable  opera- 
tor to  hold  a  license  for  multichannel 
multipoint  distribution  service,  or  to  offer 
satellite  master  antenna  television  service 
separate  and  apart  from  any  franchlsed  cable 
service,  in  any  portion  of  the  cable  commu- 
nity served  by  that  cable  operator's  cable 
system  The  Commission— 

■  lAi  shall  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  for  all  existing  multichannel 
multipoint  distribution  services  and  satellite 
master  antenna  television  services  which  are 
owned  by  a  cable  operator  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(B)  may  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  to  the  extent  the  Commission  de- 
termines is  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  affected  cable  com- 
munity are  able  to  obtain  video  program- 
ming." 

(b)  Section  613(c)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  533(c))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
•■(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■•(2i  If  ten  percent  of  the  households  In  the 
United  States  with  television  sets  subscribe 
to  service  provided  by  multichannel  video 
programming  distributors  directly  via  sat- 
ellite to  home  satellite  antennae,  the  Com- 
mission shall  promulgate  appropriate  regula- 
tions ^Al  limiting  ownership  of  any  such  dis- 
tributor by  cable  operators  or  any  person 
having  other  media  interests  and  (B)  requir- 
ing access  to  such  satellite  service  by  unaf- 
filiated video  programmers". 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

SBC.  10.  (a)  Section  632(a)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  i47  use  562(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "may  establish  and" 
Immediately  after  "authority"  and  In  para- 
graph (1)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  'op- 
erator" the  following:  "that  (A)  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e).  exceed  the 
standards  set  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section,  or  (B)  prior  to  the  Issuance  by  the 
Commission  of  rules  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)(1).  exist  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Cable  Television  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
I99r' 

(b)  Section  632  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  562)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  The  Commission,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comment.  Issue  rules  that  estab- 
lish customer  service  standards  that  ensure 
that  all  customers  are  fairly  served.  There- 
after the  Commission  shall  regularly  review 
the  .stanJarila  and  make  such  modifications 
as  may  t)e  necessary  to  ensure  that  cus- 
tomers of  the  cable  industry  are  fairly 
served  A  franchising  authority  may  enforce 
the  standard.H  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 


■'(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  this  subsection,  nothing  in 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of— 

"(A)  any  municipal  ordinance  or  agree- 
ment In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  or 

"(B)  any  State  law. 
concerning   customer  service   that   imposes 
customer  service   requirements  that  exceed 
the  standards  set  by  the  Commission  under 
this  section. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  particular  fran- 
chising authority,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  subsection  (a),  requires  provisions  for 
enforcement  of  customer  service  require- 
ments of  the  cable  operator  that  exceed  the 
standards  established  by  the  Commission, 
the  cable  operator  may  petition  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  declaration,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing and  based  upon  substantial  evidence, 
that  the  particular  franchising  authority's 
requirements  are  not  in  the  public  Interest. 
In  determining  whether  a  particular  fran- 
chising authority's  provisions  for  enforce- 
ment of  customer  service  requirements  are 
not  In  the  public  Interest,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  the  needs  of  the  local  area 
served  by  the  particular  franchising  author- 
ity " 

FRANCHISE  RENEWAL 

Sec.  U.ia)  Section  626(ai  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U  S  C.  546(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Submission  of  a  timely  written  renewal  no- 
tice by  the  cable  operator  specifically  re- 
questing a  franchising  authority  to  initiate 
the  formal  renewal  process  under  this  sec- 
tion is  required  for  the  cable  operator  to  In- 
voke the  renewal  procedures  set  forth  in  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (gi;  except  that  nothing 
in  this  section  requires  a  franchising  author- 
ity to  commence  the  renewal  proceedings 
during  the  6-month  period  which  begins  with 
the  36th  month  before  the  franchise  expira- 
tion". 

(b)  Section  626(0(1)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U  S.C    546(c)(1))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)"  immediately  after  'renewal  of  a  fran- 
chise"; and 

(2)  by  striking  "completion  of  any  proceed- 
ings under  subsection  (ai"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following-  "date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  cable  operator's  proposal  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)". 

(c)  Section  626(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U  S.C  546  (C)(1)(A))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "throughout  the  fran- 
chise term"  Immediately  after  "law" 

idi  Section  626(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1984  (47  U  SC  S46(ct(lHB))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ''mix.  quality,  or  level  "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  therof  "mix  or  quality";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "throughout  the  franchise 
term"  Immediately  afl«r  "needs". 

(c)  Section  626(d)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U  S  C  546(d)i  Is  amended— 

(1»  by  Inserting  "which  has  been  submitted 
in  compliance  with  subsection  (bi"  imme- 
diately after  "Any  denial  of  a  proposal  for 
renewal  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  all  after  "unless"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '"the  op- 
erator has  notice  and  opportunity  to  cure,  or 
in  any  case  in  which  it  is  documented  that 
the  franchising  authority  has  waived  in  writ- 
ing its  right  to  object." 

(f)  Section  626(e)(2i(Ai  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  use  546(e)(2)(AiP  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"section'"  the  following    "and  such  failure  to 


comply  actually  prejudiced  the  cable  opera- 
tor ". 

(g)  Section  626  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  546)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sut>8ectlon 

"(11  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (h),  any  lawful  action  to 
revoke  a  cable  operator's  franchise  for  cAuse 
shall  not  be  negated  by  the  initiation  of  re- 
newal proceedings  by  the  cable  operator 
under  this  section  " 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  EQUIPMENT  ON  TEL- 
EVISION SETS  SEC  12.  SECTION  30*3)  OF  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  i9M  («  U.S.C.  303(8)  IS 
AMENDED— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  and  be  equipped  with  an 
electronic  switch  permitting  users  of  the  ap- 
paratus to  change  readily  among  all  video 
distribution  media.  "  immediately  after  "tel- 
evision broadcasting";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  following:  ".  except 
that  such  electronic  switch  shall  be  required 
only  If  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
Installation  of  the  switch  is  technically  and 
economically  feasible". 

LIMITA-nON  OF  FRANCHISING  AUTHORITY 
LIABILITY 

Sec  13  Part  III  of  title  VI  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C  621  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY 
"Sec.  628  la)  In  any  court  proceeding  pend- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
or  initiated  after  such  date,  involving  any 
claim  under  the  Civil  RlghU  Acts  asserting  a 
violation  of  First  Amendment  constitutional 
rights  by  a  franchising  authority  or  other 
governmental  entity  or  by  any  official, 
member,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  author- 
ity or  entity,  arising  from  actions  expressly 
authorized  or  required  by  this  title,  any  re- 
lief shall  be  limited  to  Injunctive  relief,  de- 
claratory relief,  and  attorney's  fees  and  legal 
costs,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  limitation  required  by  subsection 
(a I  shall  not  apply  to  actions  that,  prior  to 
such  violation,  have  been  determined  by  a 
final  order  of  a  court  of  binding  jurisdiction, 
no  longer  subject  to  appeal,  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment  or  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ". 

MINIMUM  TECHNICAL  STANDARDS 

Sec.  14.  Section  624(e)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C  544(e))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e»(li  The  Commission  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cable 
Television  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1990. 
establish  minimum  technical  standards  to 
ensure  adequate  signal  quality  for  all  classes 
of  video  programming  signals  provided  over 
a  cable  system,  and  thereafter  shall  periodi- 
cally update  such  minimum  standards  to  re- 
flect improvements  In  technology. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  establish  stand- 
ards for  technical  operation  and  other  sig- 
nals provided  over  a  cable  system  including 
but  not  limited  to  high-definition  television 
(HDTV) 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  require  compli- 
ance with  and  enforce  any  standard  e.stab- 
llshed  under  this  subsection,  adjusted  as  ap- 
propriate for  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  local  cable  system  and  cable  community. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  establish  proce- 
dures for  complaints  or  petitions  asserting 
the  failure  of  a  cable  operator  to  meet  the 
technical  standards  and  seeking  an  order 
compelling  compliance,  except  that  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit 


the  ability  of  a  complainant  or  petitioner  to 
seek  any  other  remedy  that  may  be  available 
under  the  franchise  agreement  or  State  or 
Federal  law  or  regulation. 

"(5)  After  the  establishment  of  t.echnical 
standards  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
this  section,  neither  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  nor  a  franchising  authority 
or  other  governmental  entity  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  shall— 

"(A)  establish  any  technical  standards  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection. 

"(Bi  enforce  any  such  standards  that  have 
not  been  established  t)y  the  Commission,  or 

"(Ci  enforce  any  such  standards  that  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  Commission   ". 

REQUIREMENT  TO  CARRY  LOCAL  BROADCAST 
SIGNALS 

Sec.  15.  Part  U  of  title  VI  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  i47  use  531  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 613  the  following  new  sections: 

"CARRIAGE  OF  LOCAL  COMMERCIAL  BROADCAST 

SIGNALS 

"Sec  614.  la)  Each  cable  operator  that  re- 
lies upon  compulsory  licensing  pursuant  to 
section  111  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  for 
secondary  transmissions  by  its  cable  system 
(hereaft.er  in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
■participating  operator"  i  shall  carry  the  sig- 
nals of  qualified  local  commercial  broadcast 
stations  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section 

""ibidi  A  participating  operator  of  a  cable 
system  with  12  or  fewer  usable  activated 
channels  shall  carry  the  signals  of  a  mini- 
mum of  three  qualified  local  commercial 
broadcast  signals 

■"(2i  A  participating  operator  of  a  cable 
system  with  more  than  12  usable  activated 
channels  shall  carry  the  number  of  signals  of 
qualified  local  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tions that  is  equal  to  one-third  of  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  usable  activated  channels  of 
such  system 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  number  of  qualified 
local  commercial  broadcast  stations  exceeds 
the  minimum  number  of  signals  of  such  sta- 
tions that  a  participating  operator  of  a  cable 
system  is  required  to  carry  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  partlctpaling  operator  shall  have 
discretion  in  selecting  which  signals  shall  be 
carried  on  its  cable  system  in  order  t«  meet 
the  carriage  requirements  of  this  section;  ex- 
cept that  if  the  participating  operator  elects 
to  carry  an  affiliate  of  a  broadcast  network 
entity,  such  operator  shall  carry  the  affiliate 
of  such  broadcast  network  entity  whose  city 
of  license  reference  point,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 76  53  of  title  47.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, or  any  successor  regulations  thereto. 
Is  closest  to  the  principal  headend  of  the 
cable  system.  The  carriage  of  each  signal  of 
a  qualified  local  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tion shall  be  included  in  determining  wheth- 
er a  participating  operator  of  a  cable  system 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  even  if  the  signal  of  one  such  station 
substantially  duplicates  that  of  another  sta- 
tion For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "broadcast  network  entity"  means  an 
organization  which  produces  programs  avail- 
able for  simultaneous  transmission  by  10  or 
more  affiliated  broadcast  stations  and  which 
has  distribution  locality  or  circuits  available 
to  such  affiliated  stations  at  least  12  hours 
each  day 

"(2i  Each  signal  carried  in  fulfillment  of 
carriage  obligations  of  a  participating  opera- 
tor of  a  cable  system  under  this  section  shall 
be  carried  on  the  cable  system  channel  num- 
ber on  which  the  qualified  local  commercial 


broadcast  station  is  broadcast  over  the  air. 
or  on  the  channel  on  which  it  was  earned  on 
July  19.  1985.  at  the  election  of  the  broad- 
caster, or  on  such  other  channel  number  as 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  broadcaster 
and  the  participating  operator.  Any  disputes 
regarding  the  positioning  of  a  qualified  local 
commercial  broadcast  station  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  Commission 

"i3i  A  participating  operator  of  a  cable 
system  shall  carry  in  its  entirety  the  pri- 
mary video  and  accompanying  audio  trans- 
mission of  each  of  the  qualified  local  com- 
mercial broadcast  stations  the  operator  se- 
lects to  carry  m  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. Retransmission  of  material  in  the  ver- 
tical blanking  interval  or  other  enhance- 
ments of  the  primary  video  and  audio  signal 
(including  multi-channel  sound,  teletext, 
and  materials  carried  on  subcarriers)  shall 
be  within  the  discretion  of  the  participating 
operator. 

"(4)  The  signals  of  a  qualified  local  co.ti- 
mercial  broadcast  station  that  are  carried  on 
the  cable  system  of  a  participating  operator 
shall  be  carried  without  material  degrada- 
tion. 

"(5)  A  participating  operator  of  a  cable 
system  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  the  sig- 
nal of  any  qualified  local  commercial  broad- 
cast station  that  substantially  duplicates 
the  signal  of  another  qualified  local  commer- 
cial broadcast  station  that  is  earned  by  the 
operator. 

"(6)  Signals  earned  in  fulfillment  of  car- 
riage obligations  of  a  participating  operator 
under  this  section  shall  be  available  on  the 
lowest  priced  tier  of  service  separately  avail- 
able to  each  cable  subscriber  to  which  sub- 
scription is  required  for  access  to  all  other 
tiers  of  service.  Such  signals  shall  be 
viewable  via  cable  on  all  television  receivers 
of  a  subscriber  connected  to  a  cable  system 
by  a  cable  operator.  If  a  participating  opera- 
tor of  a  cable  system  authorizes  subscribers 
to  install  additional  receiver  connections. 
but  does  not  provide  the  subscriber  with 
such  connections,  or  with  the  equipment  or 
materials  for  such  connections,  the  operator 
shall  notify  such  subscribers  in  writing  of  all 
broadcast  stations  within  50  miles  of  the 
principal  headend  of  the  cable  system  that 
are  not  available  without  a  cable  converter 
box  and  shall  offer  to  sell  or  lease  such  a 
converter  box  to  such  subscribers. 

"(7i  A  participating  operator  shall  iden- 
tify, upon  request  by  any  person,  those  sig- 
nals carried  in  fulfillment  of  the  signal  car- 
nage obligations  of  the  operator  under  this 
section. 

"(8)  A  participating  operator  of  a  cable 
system  shall  provide  written  notice  to  a 
qualified  local  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tion, the  franchising  authority  of  such  cable 
system,  and  subscribers  of  such  cable  system 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  either  deleting  from 
carriage  or  repositioning  the  signal  of  that 
qualified  local  commercial  broadcast  sta- 
tion. No  such  deletion  or  repositioning  shall 
occur  during  a  sweeps  period  in  which  major 
television  rating  services  measure  the  size  of 
audience  of  qualified  local  commercial 
broadcast  stations. 

"i9'  A  participating  operator  of  a  cable 
system  shall  not  accept  monetary  payment 
or  other  valuable  consideration  in  exchange 
for  carriage  of  the  signal  of  any  qualified 
local  commercial  broadcast  station  carried 
m  fulfillment  of  signal  carriage  obligations 
of  the  operator  under  this  section,  except 
that  any  such  station  may  be  required  to 
bear  any  cost  associated  with  delivering  to 
the  headend  of  the  cable  system  a  signal  of 
the  quality  defined  in  section  602(20 1. 


'(d)ili  Whenever  a  qualified  local  commer- 
cial broadcast  station  believes  that  a  partici- 
pating operator  of  a  cable  system  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  signal  c&rna^e  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  station  may  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Commission.  Such  com- 
plaint shall  allege  the  manner  m  which  such 
operator  has  failed  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirements and  state  the  basis  for  such  alle- 
gations 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  afford  such  par- 
ticipating operator  an  opportunity  to 
present  data,  views,  and  arguments  to  estab- 
lish that  the  operator  has  complied  with  the 
signal  carriage  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(3i  Within  120  days  after  the  date  a  com- 
plaint is  filed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  the 
participating  operator  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  the  participating  opera- 
tor has  failed  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments, the  Commission  shall  state  with  par- 
ticularity the  basis  for  such  findings  and 
order  the  operator  to  take  such  remedial  ac- 
tion as  IS  necessary  to  meet  such  require- 
ments if  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  participating  operator  has  fully  complied 
with  such  requirements,  the  Commission 
shall  dismiss  the  complaint. 

CARRIAGE  OF  NONCOMMERCIAL  EDUCATIONAL 

TELEVISION  SIGNALS 

"Sec  615.  (a  I  in  addition  to  the  carriage  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  section  614.  each  op- 
erator of  a  cable  system  'hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  an  'operator")  shall 
carry  the  signals  of  qualified  noncommercial 
educational  television  stations  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section  apply  without  regard 
for  whether  the  operator  Is  a  participating 
operator  as  defined  m  section  614(a  i, 

"(bidi  Subject  to  paragraphs  i2  and  (3) 
and  subsection  lei.  each  operator  shall  carry, 
on  the  cable  system  of  that  operator,  each 
qualified  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  station  requesting  carnage. 

"(2)iAi  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1;.  an 
operator  of  a  cable  system  with  12  or  fewer 
usable  activated  channels  shall  be  required 
to  carry  the  signal  of  only  one  qualified  local 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion; except  that  an  operator  of  such  a  sys- 
tem shall  comply  with  subsection  (o  and 
may.  in  its  discretion,  carry  the  signals  of 
other  qualified  noncommercial  educational 
television  stations. 

"(B)  Id  the  case  of  a  cable  system  described 
in  subparagraph  lA'  which  operates  beyond 
the  presence  of  any  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station— 

■li)  the  operator  shall  carry  on  that  sys- 
tem the  signal  of  one  qualified  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  station. 

"(ill  the  selection  for  carnage  of  such  a 
signal  shall  be  at  the  election  of  the  opera- 
tor; and 

"I ill)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
for  carriage  specified  in  this  subsection,  the 
operator  of  the  system  shall  not  be  required 
to  remove  any  other  programming  service 
actually  provided  to  subscribers  on  March  29 
1990;  except  that  such  operator  shall  use  the 
first  channel  available  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  this  subparagraph. 

■'(3i(Ai  Subject  to  subsection  ici.  an  opera- 
tor of  a  cable  system  with  13  to  36  usable  ac- 
tivated channels — 

"(ii  shall  carry  the  signal  of  at  least  one 
qualified  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  station  but  shall  not  be  required 
to  carry  the  signals  of  more  than  three  such 
stations,  and 
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"(111  may,  In  its  discretion,  carry  addi- 
tional such  stations. 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  a  cable  systenn  described 
In  this  paraKraph  which  operates  beyond  the 
presence  of  any  qualified  local  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  station,  the  oper- 
ator shall  Import  the  slKnal  of  at  least  one 
qualified  noncommercial  educational  station 
to  comply  with  subparagraph  iAXl) 

"(C)  The  operator  of  a  cable  system  de- 
scribed In  this  paragraph  which  carries  the 
signal  of  a  qualified  local  noncommercial 
educational  station  affiliated  with  a  State 
public  television  network  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  signal  of  any  additional 
qualified  local  noncommercial  educational 
television  station  affiliated  with  the  same 
network  If  the  programming  of  such  addi- 
tional station  Is  substantially  duplicated  by 
the  programming  of  the  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
receiving  carriage. 

"(Di  An  operator  of  a  system  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  which  Increased  the  usable 
activated  channel  capacity  of  the  system  to 
more  than  36  channels  on  or  after  March  29. 
1990  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  carry  the  signal  of 
each  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  requesting  car- 
riage, subject  to  subsection  le). 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  all  operators  shall  continue 
to  provide  carriage  to  all  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  stations 
whose  signals  were  carried  on  their  systems 
as  of  March  29.  1990  The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  with  respect  to  a 
particular  operator  and  a  particular  such 
station,  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  op- 
erator and  the  station. 

"Id I  An  operator  required  to  add  the  sig- 
nals of  qualified  local  noncommerical  edu- 
cational television  stations  to  a  cable  sys- 
tem under  this  section  may  do  so  by  placing 
such  additional  stations  on  public,  edu- 
cational, or  governmental  channels  not  In 
use  for  their  designated  purposes 

"(e)  An  operator  of  a  cable  system  with  a 
capacity  of  more  than  36  usable  activated 
channels  which  is  required  to  carry  the  sig- 
nals of  three  qualified  local  noncommercial 
educational  television  stations  shall  not  be 
required  to  carry  the  signals  of  additional 
such  stations  the  programming  of  which  sub- 
stantially duplicates  the  programming 
broadcast  by  another  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
requesting  carriage  Substantial  duplication 
shall  be  defined  by  the  Commission  in  a  man- 
ner that  promotes  access  to  distinctive  non- 
commercial educational  television  services 

"(D  A  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  whose  signal  Is 
carried  by  an  operator  shall  not  assert  any 
network  non-dupllcatlon  rights  It  may  have 
pursuant  to  section  76  92  of  title  47.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  to  require  the  deletion 
of  programs  aired  on  other  qualified  local 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tions whose  signals  are  carried  by  that  oper- 
ator. 

"(g'Kl)  An  operator  shall  retransmit  In  Its 
entirety  the  primary  video  and  accompany- 
ing audio  transmission  of  each  qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television 
station  whose  signal  Is  carried  on  the  cable 
system,  and.  to  the  extent  technically  fea- 
sible, program-related  material  carried  In 
the  vertical  blanking  interval,  or  on 
subcamers.  that  may  be  necessary  for  re- 
ceipt of  programming  by  handlcapi)ed  per- 
sons or  for  educational  or  language  purposes 
Retransmission  of  other  material  In  the  ver- 


tical blanking  Interval  or  on  subcarriers 
shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

"(2)  An  operator  shall  provide  each  quali- 
fied local  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision station  whose  signal  is  carried  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  with  bandwidth 
and  technical  capacity  equivalent  to  that 
provided  to  commercial  television  broadcast 
stations  carried  on  the  cable  system  and 
shall  carry  the  signal  of  each  qualified  local 
noncommercial  educational  television  sta- 
tion without  material  degradation. 

"(3)  The  signal  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
shall  not  be  repositioned  by  an  operator  un- 
less the  operator,  at  least  30  days  in  advance 
of  such  repositioning,  has  provided  written 
notice  to  the  station  and  all  subscribers  of 
the  cable  system.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, repositioning  Includes  lAi  assignment 
of  a  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  to  a  cable  system 
channel  number  different  from  the  cable  sys- 
tem channel  number  to  which  the  station 
was  assigned  as  of  March  29.  1990.  and  (B)  de- 
letion of  the  station  from  the  cable  system 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  an  operator  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  the  signal  of  any  qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television 
station  which  does  not  deliver  to  the  cable 
system's  principal  headend  a  signal  of  good 
quality,  as  may  be  defined  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

•(hi  Signals  carried  in  fulfillment  of  the 
carriage  obligations  of  an  operator  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  to  every  sub- 
scriber as  part  of  the  cable  system's  lowest 
priced  service  that  includes  the 
retransmission  of  local  television  broadcast 
signals 

■■<l)(l)  An  operator  shall  not  accept  mone- 
tary payment  or  other  valuable  consider- 
ation In  exchange  for  carriage  of  the  signal 
of  any  qualified  local  noncommercial  edu- 
cational television  station  carried  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  such  a  station  may  be  required  to 
bear  the  cost  associated  with  delivering  a 
good  quality  signal  to  the  principal  headend 
of  the  cable  system. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  an  operator  shall  not  be  required  to 
add  the  signal  of  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
not  already  carried  under  the  provision  of 
subsection  ici.  where  such  signal  would  be 
considered  as  a  distant  signal  for  copyright 
purposes  unless  such  station  reimburses  the 
operator  for  the  Incremental  copyright  costs 
assessed  against  such  operator  as  a  result  of 
such  carriage. 

"(j»(l)  Whenever  a  qualified  local  non- 
commercial educational  television  station 
believes  that  an  operator  of  a  cable  system 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  signal  carriage 
requirements  of  this  section,  the  station 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission 
Such  complaint  shall  allege  the  manner  in 
which  such  operator  has  failed  to  compy 
with  such  requirements  and  state  the  basis 
for  such  allegations 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  afford  such  par- 
ticipating operator  an  opportunity  to 
present  data,  views,  and  arguments  to  estab- 
lish that  the  operator  has  complied  with  the 
signal  carriage  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(3»  Within  120  days  after  the  date  a  com- 
plaint is  filed  under  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  the  op- 
erator has  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  operator  has  failed  to  comply  with 


such  requirements,  the  Commission  shall 
state  with  particularity  the  basis  for  such 
findings  and  order  the  operator  to  take  such 
remedial  action  as  is  necessary  to  meet  such 
requirements  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  operator  has  fully  complied  with 
such  requirements,  the  Commission  shall 
dismiss  the  complaint. 

"Ik I  An  operator  shall  Identify,  upon  re- 
quest by  any  person,  those  signals  carried  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'qualified 
local  noncommercial  educational  television 
station'  Is  defined  as  a  qualified  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  station— 

"(A)  which  is  licensed  to  a  principal  com- 
munity whose  reference  point,  as  defined  in 
section  76  53  of  title  47,  Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations las  in  effect  on  March  29,  1990),  or 
any  successor  regulations  thereto,  is  within 
50  miles  of  the  principal  headend  of  the  cable 
system,  or 

"(B)  whose  Grade  B  service  contour,  as  de- 
fined in  section  73  683iai  of  such  title  las  in 
effect  on  March  29.  1990).  or  any  successor 
regulations  thereto,  encompasses  the  prin- 
cipal headend  of  the  cable  system.". 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  16.  Section  635  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  147  US  C  565)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  civil  action  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  section  614  of  this  Act  or 
any  provision  thereof  shall  be  heard  by  a  dis- 
trict court  of  three  judges  convened  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  2284  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  an  interlocutory  or  final  Judgment. 
decree,  or  order  of  the  court  of  three  judges 
in  an  action  under  paragraph  il)  holding  sec- 
tion 614  of  this  Act  or  any  provision  thereof 
unconstitutional  shall  be  reviewable  as  a 
matter  or  right  by  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  filed 
not  more  than  20  days  after  entry  of  such 
Judgment,  decree,  or  order  ". 

HOME  WIRING 

Sec.  17.  Section  624  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (17  use  544)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection 

•'(g)  Within  120  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  disposition,  after  a  subscriber  to 
a  cable  system  terminates  service,  of  any 
cable  installed  by  the  cable  operator  within 
the  premises  of  such  subscriber". 

SEPARABILITV 
Sec.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application  as 
to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

EFFECrnVE  DATE 

Sec.  19  Except  as  otherwise  specified  In 
this  Act.  the  requirements  of  thl.><  Act  shall 
be  effective  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  may  promulgate  such  reg- 
ulations as  it  determines  necessary  to  inter- 
pret such  requirementfl  that  are  not  Incon- 
sistent herewith  • 

Mr  GORE  Madam  President.  I  do 
not  plan  to  speak  today  on  the  cable 
legislation  that  will  be  introduced  by 
Senator  Da.nkorth  and  Senator  HOL- 
MNOS.  except  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to 


be  a  cosponsor  of  it  and  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

New  legislation  to  control  rapidly  in- 
creasing rates  on  cable  television  is 
still  necessary.  The  situation  is  no  bet- 
ter today  than  it  was  2  years  ago.  In 
fact,  it  is  worse.  It  is  a  monopoly  that 
Is  neither  regulated  nor  faces  any  com- 
petition, and  no  business  in  America 
should  be  in  that  situation.  It  is  imper- 
ative that  this  Congress  act  this  year 
to  give  some  relief  to  people  who  are 
paying  outrageous  increases  in  their 
rates  for  cable  television. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cable  Television 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991.  I 
have  followed  the  communications  in- 
dustry for  decades  and  am  continually 
impressed  by  its  progress  and  achieve- 
ments. Who  would  have  thought  a  dec- 
ade ago  that  over  half  of  the  American 
public  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  watch 
television''  After  all.  we  had  the  best 
television  in  the  world,  and  you  could 
receive  It  for  free.  Yet.  it  is  clear  that 
the  public  sees  something  si)ecial  in 
cable  television — over  57  percent  of 
American  homes  now  subscribe  to 
cable — and  people  are  willing  to  pay  a 
significant  amount  to  receive  it. 

This  tremendous  growth  in  the  cable 
industry  has  produced  much  of  value. 
Most  cable  subscribers  have  access  to 
36  channels,  and  this  amount  is  stead- 
ily increasing  Many  systems  already 
offer  twice  as  many  channels  as  before 
enactment  of  the  Cable  Communica- 
tions Policy  Act  of  1984.  This  increase 
in  capacity  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  programming 
that  is  offered,  and  here  too.  more  is  on 
the  horizon.  That  is  an  outstanding 
record. 

This  growth  also  has  produced  prob- 
lems The  Commerce  Committee  has 
heard  about  undue  rate  increases,  cus- 
tomer service  problems,  and  various 
anticompetitive  market  practices.  I 
know  that  many  of  these  problems  are 
the  result  of  certain  "bad  actors".  1 
can  assure  everyone  that  we  will  not 
set  policy  based  on  isolated  events. 

However,  there  is  more  here  than  iso- 
lated events.  The  cable  industry  is  no 
longer  a  second-class  video  distributor 
that  only  retransmits  broadcast  pro- 
gramming. It  now  serves  more  than 
half  of  American  homes,  and  that 
amount  is  increasing.  Furthermore,  it 
has  de  facto  exclusive  franchises.  It  ap- 
pears well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the 
dominant  video  distributor. 

I  know  that  cable  systems  face  some 
competition  from  over-the-air  broad- 
casters and  from  video  rental  stores. 
However,  most  often  there  exists  no 
multichannel  competitor,  and  most 
people  subscribe  to  cable  because  of  the 
wide  group  of  satellite-delivered  sig- 
nals. Cable  systems  thus  have  become 
Important  gatekeepers.  They  are  to  be 
con:imended  for  their  growth,  but  they 
also  must  recognize  that  they  have 
achieved    a    new    status   and    have    ac- 


quired new  responsibilities.  These  new 
attributes  will  become  even  more  im- 
portant if  cable  continues  its  impres- 
sive growth. 

Last  Congress,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  INOUYE.  the  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee,  the 
Commerce  Committee  began  to  exam- 
ine what  should  be  done  to  address  the 
cable  industry  and  the  concerns  raised 
by  consumers.  The  committee  care- 
fully and  deliberately  compiled  an  ex- 
tensive record  through  numerous  hear- 
ings and  meetings.  The  committee  then 
drafted  legislation  that  represented  a 
true  consensus  of  the  committee's 
members.  In  fact,  that  legislation  was 
reported  by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  1.  The  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  based  on  that  same  bill. 

It  reflects  my  concerns  and  those  of 
my  colleagues  about  the  need  to  have 
some  control  over  rates  and  to  ensure 
that  customers  are  properly  served.  We 
must  prevent  monopolistic  practices. 
At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  programming,  the  in- 
crease in  channel  capacity,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technologies. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
seeks  the  proper  balance  among  these 
competing  objectives.  It  represents  a 
substantial  effort.  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  with  representatives  of 
consumers,  the  cable  industry,  broad- 
casters and  other  interested  parties  to 
advance  this  legislation  and  ensure 
that  it  accomplishes  its  objectives. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
introduction  of  S.  12.  The  Cable  Tele- 
vision Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1991.  we  renew  the  long-running  debate 
on  cable  television  policy.  The  bill  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  legislation 
reported  out  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee last  year.  But  the  fact  that  we  are 
introducing  this  bill  today— at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Congress — should  send  a 
clear  message  that  advocates  of  legis- 
lation are  as  determined  as  ever  to  act. 
When  S.  1880  died  last  October— 
largely  at  the  instigation  of  an  obsti- 
nate White  House  and  some  powerful 
forces  in  the  cable  in(iustry— the  issues 
and  the  problems  that  sparked  these  ef- 
forts did  not  disappear.  The  problems 
that  beseiged  this  industry  and  its  con- 
sumers last  year  are  with  us  this  year. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  sure  to 
note  that  not  all  cable  executives 
worked  to  kill  this  bill  last  year.  As 
the  101st  Congress  came  to  its  end  in 
October,  several  industry  leaders  were 
entirely  forthcoming  and  cooperative 
in  helping  us  reach  important  com- 
promises designed  to  advance  the  bill. 
The  so-called  Gore-Wirth  compromise 
on  exclusivity  was  hammered  out  after 
weeks  of  good-faith  negotiations  with 
key  representatives  within  the  indus- 
try. While  that  compromise  is  not  part 
of  the  new  bill— and  may  not  be  in- 
cluded as  this  bill  advances — I  was 
pleased   to   work   with   these   industry 


leaders  who  viewed  legislation  as  a  re- 
sponsible course. 

Passage  of  the  bill  last  year  would 
have  put  this  issue  to  rest  None  of  us 
wanted  to  continue  this  drumbeat  of 
criticism  of  an  industry  which,  in  fact. 
has  brought  many  wonderful  new  forms 
of  television  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation to  millions  of  families.  We  are 
all  grateful  to  cable  for  its  efforts  to 
create  and  then  support  coverage  of  the 
Congress  through  C-SPAN.  new  edu- 
cational programming  services  from 
local  institutions,  coverage  of  local 
governm.cnt  decision-making,  innova- 
tive childr^'n's  programming,  and  so 
much  more. 

But  for  the  past  6  years,  the  question 
has  been  simple:  when  you  have  an  in- 
dustry that  looks  like  a  monopoly,  acts 
like  a  monopoly,  smells  like  a  monop- 
oly, and  charges  captive  customiers  like 
a  monopoly,  what  do  we.  as  Federal 
policy  makers  do  about  it  even  while 
the  industry  is  claim.mg  it  Is  not  a  mo- 
nopoly'' 

The  1984  Cable  Act  took  away  the  au- 
thority of  local  officials  to  control 
abuses,  such  as  when  franchises  are 
bought  and  sold  like  the  junk  bonds 
that  finance  so  many  of  these  franchise 
takeovers 

Since  deregulation  consumers  have 
faced  alarming  rate  hikes— in  some 
cases  a  doubling  of  rates  overnight,  as 
in  22  West  Tennessee  communities  in 
1988  In  that  example,  a  stable,  locally 
based  cable  operator  was  providing  es- 
sential services  to  small  communities 
at  a  fair  price.  A  go-go  multi-syst-em 
operation  from  Connecticut. 

MultiVision,  using  highly  leveraged 
venture  capital,  paid  far  too  much 
money  to  take  over  these  rural  sys- 
tems. Left  with  a  huge  debt  service. 
MultiVision  had  no  choice  but  to  jack 
up  rates  for  basic  service  to  meet  their 
interest  payments  alone,  while  adding 
no  new  services  whatsoever 

The  now-infamous  MultiVision  case 
may  have  been  one  of  the  most  glaring 
examples  of  abuse  by  the  cable  indus- 
try, but  it  was  by  no  means  unique. 
Practically  every  Congressional  office 
has  a  fat  file  of  complaints— in  my  case 
more  than  4.000  letters— about  unwar- 
ranted rate  increases — and  new  com- 
plaints are  added  to  this  file  every  day. 
While  some  rate  adjustments  in  Ten- 
nessee and  throughout  the  country 
were  reasonable,  and  resulted  in  im- 
proved services  and  more  cable  chan- 
nels, in  far  too  many  cases  rate  hikes 
were  purely  efforts  to  increase  profits 
from  captive  consumers  who  have  be- 
come increasingly  dependent  upon 
cable  as  a  primary  conduit  for  informa- 
tion services  to  their  homes. 

Clearly,  some  regulatory  adjust- 
ments to  the  1984  Cable  Act  were  in 
order.  Yet  too  many  cable  systems 
have  gone  too  far  in  testing  what  the 
market  will  bear,  and  for  too  long  have 
ignored  their  service  responsibilities. 
Direct  basic  rate  increases  are  not  the 
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only  devices  cable  operators  have  used 
to  enhance  profits.  More  recently  we 
have  seen  customers  facing  moderate 
basic  rate  increases,  but  new— and  to- 
tally unjustified— rental  charges  for 
cable  decoders  already  in  place.  Other 
disguised  rate  hikes  were  thrown  at 
consumers  in  the  form  of  basic  rates 
held  level  only  if  customers  purchase 
expensive  premium  services- HBO. 
Showtime,  etc.— otherwise  basic  rates 
would  be  forced  up. 

S  12  provides  local  communities  with 
tools  to  keep  precipitous  rate  hikes  in 
check,  while  preserving  the  revenue 
flows  so  cable  operators  and  program- 
mers can  improve  services  and  add  pro- 
grramming. 

Unfortunately,  the  prospect  of  com- 
petition—which clearly  can  hold  rates 
in  check  — is  as  elusive  as  ever.  The 
most  direct  form  of  competition—local 
overbuilders  of  cable  systems— is  prac- 
tically non-existent.  Out  of  9.000  cable 
franchises  nationwide,  consumers  in 
fewer  than  50  communities  have  the  op- 
tion of  a  competing  system.  Consum- 
ers' Research  recently  found  that  local 
cable  rates  were  on  average  18  percent 
lower  in  communities  with  overbuilds 
than  those  with  only  one  system.  But 
the  prospect  of  this  kind  of  competi- 
tion is  bleak  to  zero. 

Other  technological  competitors  are 
severely  disadvantaged  as  well.  The 
telephone  companies  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  competing  with  cable. 
Wireless  cable  and  home  satellite  dish 
program  distributors  often  cannot  get 
fair  treatment  from  the  companies 
selling  cable  programming,  and  are 
forced  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for 
programming,  if  they  can  get  it  at  all. 
The  long-awaited,  high-powered  direct- 
broadcast  satellite  systems  [DBS]  with 
small  home  dishes  will  never  get  up 
and  running  if  they  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  traditional  home  dish  busi- 
nesses. Some  progress  has  been  made — 
such  as  HBOs  decision  last  year  to 
make  its  services  available  to  most  dis- 
tributors at  non-discriminatory  prices. 
But  all  too  often  this  approach  is  re- 
jected in  favor  of  highly  discrimina- 
tory behavior,  such  as  ESPN's  contin- 
ued determination  to  keep  process  arti- 
ficially high  for  satellite  dish  distribu- 
tors. 

Moreover,  many  cable  programmers, 
especially  those  who  are  not  owned  by 
cable  MSOs.  fear  that  the  major  cable 
companies  which  represent  their  pri- 
mary source  of  revenues  will  retaliate 
if  they  allow  equal  access  to  cable's 
competitors  Cable  MSOs  often  have  a 
llfe-or-death  control  over  new  pro- 
gramming services,  and  have  at  times 
exercised  this  control  in  devastating 
ways  Several  years  ago  TCI  Inc. — the 
country's  largest  cable  operator— re- 
fused to  grant  access  to  NBC's  startup 
cable  news  service,  and  NBC  was  forced 
to  kill  the  new  channel  And  even  when 
TCI  agreed  to  take  NBC  s  next  cable  ef- 
fort. CNBC,  it  demanded  that  NBC  buy 


Tempo,  a  worthless  programming  serv- 
ice from  TCI. 

Our  legislative  effort  is  designed  to 
prevent  such  anticompetitive  behavior 
by  requiring  that  programming  serv- 
ices not  discriminate  against  non-cable 
distributors  of  programming  Simi- 
larly, cable  MSOs  would  not  be  allowed 
to  extract  "exclusive"  distribution 
deals  from  programmers  as  a  condition 
of  carrying  their  programming. 

Preventing  the  abuse  of  exclusive  dis- 
tribution contracts  in  the  cable  indus- 
try will  stimulate  competition  for 
cable — competition  which  can  ulti- 
mately solve  the  spiraling  rate  prob- 
lem now  nearly  out  of  control  in  this 
country. 

We  have  been  debating  these  issues 
since  the  1984  Cable  Act  deregulated 
cable  operators.  The  problem  facing 
consumers— skyrocketing  prices,  anti- 
competitive program  distribution,  poor 
customer  service — all  began  to  occur 
immediately  after  deregulation.  Advo- 
cates of  deregulation  said:  "Let's  let 
the  Act  work,  the  problems  will  go 
away."  But  the  problems  haven't  been 
solved,  the  industry  is  still  severely 
distorted,  little  has  changed.  And  in 
fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  many  con- 
sumers it  has  gotten  worse. 

The  goal  of  S.  12  is  to  give  consumers 
of  cable  television  services  at  least 
modest  relief  from  skyrocketing  rates 
and  the  p>ervasive  anticompetitive 
practices  within  the  cable'program- 
ming  industry  There  will  again  be 
powerful  forces  opposing  the  bill,  but 
the  tide  clearly  has  turned  in  the  favor 
of  consumers  when  it  comes  to  Federal 
cable  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  carefully  review  this  new  bill,  and  to 
join  us  in  sending  a  message  to  con- 
sumers in  their  States  that  the  Senate 
Is  prepared  to  finally  bring  some  rea- 
son to  the  morass  of  regulatory  prob- 
lems in  the  cable  marketplace. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
today  with  Senator  Danforth.  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  and  Senator  Gore  to  support 
the  Cable  Television  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1991.  I  want  to  thank  these 
Senators  for  all  of  their  work  on  this 
legislation  This  bill  should  not  come 
as  a  surprise  It  is  essentially  the  same 
bill  that  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  last  June  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  1  and  which  was  authored  by 
Senators  HoixiNOS  and  Danforth  and 
myself. 

Until  the  1984  act.  there  was  no  Fed- 
eral policy  for  cable  television.  The 
FCC  had  only  indirect  authority  to 
oversee  the  cable  industry,  which  it  ob- 
tained by  virtue  of  its  obligation  to  en- 
sure that  broadcasters  served  the  pub- 
lic interest.  About  a  dozen  States  had 
laws  in  effect  controlling  certain  cable 
activities,  and  in  those  States  where  no 
law  existed,  the  cities  and  other  local 
government  entitles  exercised  control 
because  cable  systems  had  to  pass 
through  public  rights  of  way    As  a  re- 


sult, the  cable  indu.stry  was  subjected 
to  a  crazy  quilt  of  reguUiMon.  often  to 
its  detriment  and  to  that  of  the  sub- 
scriber. 

The  1984  act  changed  this  cable  land- 
scape significantly.  It  defined  more 
precisely  the  roles  of  each  govern- 
mental entity.  The  State  or  local  au- 
thorities continued  to  regulate  rates  in 
the  absence  of  effective  competition 
and  to  control  the  franchising  process, 
but  under  new  constraints.  The  Federal 
Government  controlled  basic  rate  de- 
regulation and  technical  standards. 
The  1984  act  provided  the  cable  indus- 
try with  the  potential  to  develop  its 
systems  and  its  programming  Actions 
by  the  FCC  to  implement  the  act  fur- 
ther freed  the  industry  from  regula- 
tion, giving  it  the  certainty  to  increase 
capital  expenditures. 

The  1984  act  has  achieved  many  of  its 
objectives.  Over  the  past  6  years,  the 
cable  industry  has  grown  dramatically. 
Most  of  America  is  now  wired  to  re- 
ceive cable;  almost  90  percent  of  the 
homes  in  the  country  are  passed  by 
cable  systems,  and  over  60  percent  of 
these  homes  subscribe  to  cable  service. 
System  capacity  has  increased;  the  av- 
erage cable  system  offers  about  36 
channels,  and  this  number  is  steadily 
increasing.  Programming  choices  have 
also  grown  about  50  percent  since  the 
act  was  passed,  with  many  more  offer- 
ings now  being  planned.  Cable  tele- 
vision has  become  our  Nation's  domi- 
nant video  distribution  medium 

With  this  growth  have  come  prob- 
lems. In  certain  inst.ances.  rate  in- 
creases have  been  excessive.  For  many 
systems,  customer  service  has  been 
abominable  Programmers  have  argued 
that  they  cannot  get  carried  on  cable 
systems  without  relinquishing  control 
of  their  product.  In  addition,  compet- 
ing video  distributors  allege  that  these 
programmers  refuse  to  deal  with  them 
In  general,  it  is  argued  that  the  cable 
industry  now  possesses  undue  market 
power  which  is  used  to  the  detriment  of 
consumers,  programmers,  and  compet- 
ing video  distributors  These  concerns 
are  addressed  by  this  legislation 

As  chairman  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee.  I  knew  in  the  last  Con- 
gress that  we  had  to  address  these  mat- 
ters expeditiously,  and  I  immediately 
began  a  series  of  hearings  My  sub- 
committee held  10  hearings  on  cable- 
related  issues.  We  listened  to  over  30 
hours  of  testimony  from  about  75  dif- 
ferent witnesses.  Out  of  this  exhaustive 
examination,  virtually  all  members  of 
the  committee  concluded  that  the  1984 
Cable  Act  has  been  a  success  but  has 
been  accompanied  by  problems  and 
that  legislation  was  necessary  to  cor- 
rect these  problems  While  we  would 
prefer  to  remedy  these  problems 
through  greater  competition,  such 
competition  will  not  be  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to 
impose  greater  regulation. 


These  conclusions  are  reflected  in  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today. 
This  legislation  addresses  the  concerns 
of  consumers,  programmers,  and  com- 
petitors about  the  market  power  of  the 
cable  industry  At  the  same  time,  it 
continues  to  permit  the  cable  industry 
to  grow  and  bring  to  the  American  pub- 
lic a  new  array  of  programming  and 
other  services.  This  bill  represents  a 
balanced  package. 

For  the  record,  let  me  now  summa- 
rize the  major  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

SUMMARY  OF  MA.IOR  PROVISIONS 
SECTION  5 — RATE  REGULATION 

The  test  for  determining  whether 
cable  systems  are  subject  to  effective 
competition  is  made  more  stringent 
than  existing  FCC  regulations.  It  re- 
quires that  there  be  both  a  sufficient 
number  of  television  signals  and  a  mul- 
tichannel video  competitor  prior  to  de- 
regulation. If  cable  systems  are  not 
subject  to  competition,  the  FCC  shall 
ensure  that  rates  for  basic  cable  serv- 
ice— the  tier  with  retransmitted  tele- 
vision signals — as  well  as  the  equip- 
ment used  for  the  provision  of  that 
service,  are  reasonable.  If  fewer  than  30 
percent  of  a  cable  operator's  customers 
subscribe  to  only  the  basic  tier,  the 
rates  for  the  next  tier  can  be  regulated. 

In  addition,  the  FCC,  upon  com- 
plaint, shall  ensure  that  rates  for 
other— nonbasic  and  not  offered  on  a 
per  channel  or  per  program  basis - 
cable  services  and  equipment  used  for 
the  provision  of  those  services  are  not 
unreasonable.  Franchising  authorities 
can  obtain  jurisdiction  over  basic  rate 
regulation  by  certifying  to  the  FCC 
that  it  will  follow  the  FCCs  procedures 
and  standards.  If  the  franchising  au- 
thority does  not  follow  these  FCC  re- 
quirements, its  rate  regulation  author- 
ity can  be  revoked. 

SECTION  6— PROGRAM  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
EXCLUSIVITY' 

National  and  regional  cable  program- 
mers affiliated  with  cable  operators 
cannot  unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 
with  other  video  distributors.  In  addi- 
tion, such  programmers  cannot  dis- 
criminate in  prices,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions in  the  sale  of  programming  to 
others  if  such  discrimination  would 
have  the  effect  of  impeding  retail  com- 
petition. Further,  such  a  programmer 
must  deal  with  cable  operators  and 
buying  agents  of  cable  operators  on 
similar  terms,  but  may  take  into  ac- 
count cost  differentials  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  factors.  Cable  operators  can- 
not discriminate  against  unaffiliated 
cable  programmers  or  require  that  a 
programmer  give  the  operator  a  finan- 
cial Interest  in  the  programmer  as  a 
condition  of  carriage.  Finally,  cable 
programmers  who  encrypt  their  sat- 
ellite transmissions  [C-Band]  must 
make  their  programming  available  to 
home  satellite  dlshowners. 


SECTION  7- LEASED  ACCESS 

The  FCC  is  given  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish rates,  terms,  and  conditions  for 
access  to  these  channels,  including  for 
billing  and  collection. 

SECTION  »-  LIMITATIONS  ON  CONTROL  AND 
ITILIZATION 

The  FCC  is  required  to  conduct  a 
rulemaking  to  prescribe  reasonable 
limitations  on  first,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers a  cable  operator  can  reach  na- 
tionwide, and  second,  the  number  of 
channels  that  can  be  occupied  on  a 
cable  system  by  programmers  affili- 
ated with  a  cable  operator. 

SECTION  S» — CROSS-OWNERSHIP 

A  cable  operator  cannot  own  a  multi- 
channel multipoint  distribution  service 
[MMDS]  system  or  a  satellite  master 
antenna  television  [SM.ATV]  system  in 
its  franchise  area,  except  that  waivers 
can  be  granted.  When  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  Nation  receives  some 
form  of  direct  satellite  video  service, 
the  FCC  is  required  to  impose  (At  limi- 
tations on  the  ownership  of  such  serv- 
ices by  cable  operators  and  other  per- 
sons having  media  ownership  interests. 
and  (B)  access  requirements  for  unaf- 
filiated programmers. 

SECTION  10 — CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

The  FCC  is  required  to  establish  min- 
imum customer  service  standards. 
Franchising  authorities  may  set  stand- 
ards which  exceed  the  FCCs  standards. 
Cable  operators  may  challenge  a  fran- 
chise authority's  tougher  standards  at 
the  FCC.  Existing  State  laws,  munici- 
pal ordinances  and  agreements  that  set 
customer  service  standards  that  are 
tougher  than  the  FCCs  are  grand- 
fathered. 

SECTION  11— FRANCHISE  RENEWAL 

The  legislation  makes  a  series  of 
changes  to  the  procedural  require- 
ments in  the  current  act. 

SECTION  12— REQUIRE.MENTS  FOR  EQUIPMENT  IN 
TELEVISION  SETS 

The  FCC  is  given  the  authority— if  :t 
demonstrates  technical  and  economic 
feasibility— to  require  television  set 
manufacturers  to  include  electronic 
switches  to  permit  users  to  change 
readily  among  all  video  distribution 
media. 

SECTION  13— LIMITATIONS  ON  FRANCHISING 

AiTTioRrry  uability 
If  franchising  authorities  act  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  they 
may  be  subject  only  to  injunctive  re- 
lief, declaratory  relief,  or  attorneys' 
fees  for  claims  asserting  violations  of 
first  amendment  rights. 

.SECTION  14— MINIMUM  TECHNICAL  STANDARDS 

The  FCC  is  required  to  establish  min- 
imum technical  standards  for  the  oper- 
ation of  cable  systems. 

SECTION  15— REQUIREMENT  TO  CARRY  LOCAL 
BROADCAST  SIGNALS 

The  bill  requires  carriage  of  local 
broadcasters  and  limits  the  discretion 
of  cable  systems  to  shift  channel  posi- 
tions. It  requires  cable  systems  to  de- 
vote up  to  one-third  of  their  capacity 


to  broadcast  stations.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes the  agreement  reached  between 
the  public  broadcasters  and  the  cable 
industry. 

SECTION  17— HOME  WIRING 

The  FCC  is  required  to  prescribe 
rules  concerning  the  disposition  of 
cable-installed  wires  inside  a  home 
when  the  subscriber  terminates  serv- 
ice. 

While  this  legislation  is  very  similar 
to  that  approved  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  last  Congress,  we  will  be 
holding  extensive  hearings  on  this  bill 
early  in  the  year.  It  is  our  intention  to 
move  this  legislation  quickly,  but  not 
without  providing  all  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

Mr  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  again  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Cable  Television  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1991.  which  Senators 
Danforth.  Hollings.  and  Lvolte  are 
introducing  today.  Last  year,  under 
their  leadership,  we  came  extremely 
close  to  passing  cable  reform  legisla- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  that  we  can  build 
on  last  year's  efforts  and  secure  pas- 
sage of  a  strong,  proconsumer  cable  re- 
form bill. 

The  bill  being  offered  today  is  much 
stronger  than  S  1880.  the  bill  reported 
out  of  the  Commerce  Committee  last 
year.  I  am  especially  pleased  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  have  seen  fit  to  in- 
corporate the  substance  of  two  amend- 
ments 1.  along  with  Senator  Metzen- 
bacm.  was  prepared  to  offer  last  year  if 
cable  legislation  came  to  the  floor 

First,  while  this  bill  retains  S.  1880 
division  of  cable  services  into  broad- 
cast basic,  expanded  basic  program- 
ming—such as  ESPN.  CNN.  MTV',  C- 
SPAN  and  Nickelodeon— and  premium 
services— such  as  HBO.  Showtime,  and 
the  Movie  Channel— it  has  significantly 
strengthened  the  standa-ds  under 
which  the  FCC  may  review  rates  for  ex- 
panded basic  programming.  Under  S. 
1880.  the  FCC  could  scrutinize  rate  in- 
creases for  the  tier  of  service  including 
ESPN.  CNN.  C-SPAN.  MT\'.  and  Nick- 
elodeon, but  only  to  ensure  that  rates 
were  not  significantly  excessive.  This 
was  a  clear  signal  to  cable  operators 
that  they  could  commit  petty,  but  not 
grand  larceny  in  structuring  their 
rates.  This  year.  Senators  Danforth. 
Hollings.  and  Lnolite  have  incor- 
porated my  and  Senator  METZENBAtTrf's 
proposed  amendment  which  makes 
clear  that  cable  operators  cannot 
charge  unreasonable  rates  for  these 
services. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  have  incorporated  my  pro- 
posed amendment  from  last  year  to  re- 
quire the  FCC  to  set  minimum  nation- 
wide customer  service  standards,  but 
to  allow  the  States  and  franchising  au- 
thorities to  adopt  tougher  standards  as 
their  local  needs  dictate. 

I  believe  this  bill  can  and  should  be 
stronger.  1  will  shortly  be  introducing, 
along    with    my    fnend    Congressman 
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Chris  shays,  the  Cable  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1991.  which  I  believe  bet- 
ter protects  consumers,  and  I  Intend  to 
work  to  strenKlhen  the  Cable  Tele- 
vision Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991 
as  it  works  its  way  throuj^h  Congress. 
Nevertheless.  I  also  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  send  a  stronif  signal  to  the 
cable  industry,  and  its  friends  and  pa- 
trons in  the  administration,  that  the 
Interests  of  the  American  consumer 
will  not  be  denied  this  year 

Mr.  McCain  Mr.  President.  1  share 
Senator  Dani=X)RTH's  concerns  about 
the  state  of  the  cable  industry  in  this 
country.  The  core  of  this  issue  lies  in 
the  plight  of  consumers  who  have  expe- 
rienced skyrocketing  rates  and  poor 
cable  service  since  the  deregulation  of 
the  industry  under  the  1984  Cable  Act. 
The  cable  industry  was  deregulated 
with  the  expectation  that  competition 
would  flourish  as  other  technologies 
entered  into  the  field.  The  competition 
intended  to  benefit  consumers  has  not 
materialized,  and  the  public  has  been 
left  to  deal  with  a  monopoly.  The  com- 
petitive force  operating  now  is  a  take 
It  or  leave  it  philosophy  by  which  the 
cable  industry  is  exploiting  a  captive 
market. 

There  is  evidence  of  this  nationwide 
a^  cable  rates  have  increased  dramati- 
cally. Increases  in  basic  cable  rates 
have  been  reported  to  be  an  average  of 
29  percent.  In  Tucson.  AZ.  for  example, 
rates  have  risen  an  average  of  more 
than  68  percent  since  deregulation  took 
effect  in  1986,  and  over  120  percent 
Since  passage  of  the  1984  Cable  Act. 
Rates  in  the  city  of  Mesa,  AZ.  have 
risen  over  73  percent. 

The  consumer  is  the  ultimate  victim 
of  these  anticompetitive  activities. 
Would-be  operators  and  competitors 
from  other  industries  are  locked  out  of 
the  cable  marketplace  by  the  indus- 
try's abuse  of  concentrated  ownership. 
In  doing  this,  the  cable  industry  is  ac- 
tively stifling  competition  through  un- 
fair business  practices.  The  result  is 
limiting  buying  power  for  the 
consumer  who  suffers  the  impact  of  ris- 
ing subscription  costs,  limited  program 
choices,  and  poor  service  As  it  stands 
now.  consumers  have  two  choices;  they 
can  either  subscribe  to  this  kind  of 
service,  which  consumers  have  come  to 
rely  on  more  and  more,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  viewers  in  rural  areas,  be  to- 
tally isolated  from  Information  and  en- 
tertainment services. 

These  concerns  prompted  me  to  co- 
sponsor  S  1880.  the  Cable  Television 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1989  in  the 
lOlst  Congress  Like  S  1880,  the  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  Senator  Dani-"ORTH 
today  offers  swift  solutions  to  stem- 
ming the  abuses  by  the  industry.  I 
commend  Senator  r)ANf'Y)RTH  for  his 
unwavering  commitment  to  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  forefront. 

While  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  initiative  m  the  past,  I  am  en 
couraged    by    a    recent    proposed    rule- 


making by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  [FCC)  which  estab- 
lishes a  threshold  standard  for  effective 
competition.  I  am  awaiting  further  de- 
velopments in  the  rulemaking  process 
before  determining  whether  or  not  leg- 
islation requiring  reregulation  is  the 
only  means  available  to  level  the  play- 
ing field  so  that  other  competitors 
might  enter  the  market.  I  realize  that 
these  are  difficult  times  for  consumers 
who  rely  on  cable  services  and  feel  that 
they  have  few  alternatives  for  informa- 
tion and  entertainment  services.  None- 
theless, I  believe  that  It  is  important 
to  allow  the  expert  agency  in  this  field 
an  opportunity  to  act. 

Reregulation  should  be  the  solution 
of  last  resort.  Once  the  rulemaking 
outcome  is  known,  the  answer  will  be 
clear  as  to  which  alternative  best  as- 
sists the  consumer  and  nurtures  a 
healthy  marketplace  from  which  he  or 
she  can  choose.  The  cable  industry  is 
on  notice  that  the  Senate  is  able  and 
willing  to  act.  and  that  reregulation  of 
the  industry  is  a  very  real  possibility. 
If  the  FCC  is  unable  to  provide  the  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  I,  for  one.  am 
prepared,  as  I  have  been  in  the  past,  to 
support  legislation  to  require  reregula- 
tion of  the  cable  industry,  and  to  ac- 
tively promote  its  passage. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  13.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  gain  on  certain  sales 
of  land  subject  to  ground  leases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TKEATMENT  OF  LAND  SUBJECT  TO  OROVND 
LEASES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  income,  profits  on  lease  fee  con- 
versions of  residential  properties.  This 
exemption,  available  until  1995.  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  landowners  to 
sell  their  fee  simple  interests  to  those 
persons  currently  leasing  the  land.  It 
specifically  addresses  the  situation  in- 
volving condominium  and  co-op  owners 
who  are  currently  leasing  the  land  on 
which  their  buildings  or  houses  are  sit- 
uated. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  chances 
of  residential  and  condominium  own- 
ers, who  currently  lease  their  land,  to 
become  homeowners  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  by  purchasing  the  land  on 
which  they  live. 

The  impact  of  this  bill  would  be  tre- 
mendous. In  Hawaii,  an  estimated 
70,000  people  would  be  affected  by  this 
legislation.  Much  of  the  land  in  Hawaii 
is  owned  by  a  few  large  estates.  Allow- 
ing these  estates  to  sell  some  of  their 
fee  simple  interests  would  benefit  the 
State  and  its  residents  by  increasing 
the  number  of  landowners  and  thereby 
redistributing  the  wealth. 

The  large  landholding  estates  in  Ha- 
waii would  welcome  this  legislation  as 
an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  some  of 


their  land.  The  current  system  address- 
es the  goal  of  broadening  the  number  of 
landowners  by  mandatory  conversions. 
This  is  a  costly  procedure  requiring 
government  condemnation  of  the  land 
as  part  of  the  transfer.  This  bill  would 
create  an  incentive  for  voluntary  lease 
fee  conversions.  This  would  effectively 
remove  the  need  for  the  government's 
involvement  in  this  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
placed  in  the  Record  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  13 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  (relating  to  items  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  irross  income)  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  section  136  as  section  137 
and  by  inserting  after  section  135  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

-SEC.  136.  CAIN  ON  CERTAIN  LAND  SUBJECT  TO 
CROnVD  LEASE. 

"(a)  General  Rile  Gross  Income  shall 
not  Include  any  gain  on  a  qualified  sale  of 
land. 

"(b)  Qualified  Sale.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'qualified  sale'  means  any 
sale  or  exchange  of  land  If— 

"(1)  such  land  was  subject  to  a  ground 
lease  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  and  at  all  times  thereafter  before  the 
date  of  such  sale  or  exchange. 

"(2i  such  sale  or  exchange  is  to  the  lessee 
under  such  ground  lease. 

■■(3i  the  only  buildings  on  such  land  are 
residential  buildings  (or  appurtenant  struc- 
tures), and 

"(4)  such  sale  or  exchange  is  on  or  before 
December  31,  1995 

■■(c)  Residential  Building.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'residential  build- 
ing' means— 

"(1)  any  single-family  house,  and 

"(2)  any  building  containing  2  or  more 
dwelling  units  (as  defined  In  section 
167(k)(3)(C))  If  80  percent  or  more  of  such 
building  (Other  than  common  areas)  consists 
of  dwelling  units  las  so  defined)  " 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  code  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
136  and  inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.  136.  Gain  on  certain  sales  of  land  sub- 
ject to  ground  lease 
"Sec.  137  Cross  references  to  other  Acts" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date  • 


By  Mr    SARBANES  (for  himself, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr   Warnkr.  and 
Mr   RoBB); 
S.  14.  A  bill  to  assist  in  restoration  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee   on   Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RE.STORATlON  ACT 

•  Mr      SARBANES       Mr.      President, 
today  I  am  introducing  S    14.  legisla- 


tion to  reauthorize  and  enhance  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program.  This  bill,  en- 
titled the  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration 
Act  of  1991.  not  only  continues  the  tre- 
mendously successful  program  author- 
ized in  the  1987  Water  Quality  Act.  but 
expands  and  strengthens  cooperative 
efforts  to  restore  and  protect  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

This  bill  was  first  introduced  near 
the  end  of  the  101st  Congress  in  prepa- 
ration for  early  consideration  this 
year  I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia— Senators 
MiKri.sKi.  Warner,  and  Robb— are  join- 
ing me  today  in  reintroducing  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  I  want  to  note 
that  a  companion  measure  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House. 

I  sptike  last  October  on  the  need  for 
this  legislation  and  I  want  to  review 
the  most  compelling  reasons  today. 
First,  the  existing  authorization  for 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  expired 
along  with  other  Water  Quality  Act 
programs  last  September,  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1990.  The  program  is  being 
continued  through  authorities  and 
funding  in  the  appropriations  process 
However,  there  is  still  much  more  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  on  the  bay  and 
the  need  for  a  new  authorization  is  per- 
haps greater  now  than  ever  before.  Sec- 
ond, with  the  signing  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agreement  in  December 
1987,  the  bay  area  jurisdictions  and  the 
Federal  Government  committed  to  an 
ambitious  program  to  achieve  im- 
proved water  quality  and  living  re- 
sources productivity.  The  bay  area 
States  have  moved  swiftl.y  to  enact  leg- 
islation and  dedicate  funding  to  meet 
their  commitments  under  the  agree- 
ment In  order  to  assure  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  pact  at  the  Federal 
level,  it  is  essential  that  new  authori- 
ties and  resources  be  provided. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act 
provides  those  much-needed  resources 
It  authorizes  $20  million  a  year  for  the 
next  4  years  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Program— an  increase  of  57  million 
over  the  previously  authorized  level  Ii 
establishes  a  new  initiative  to  address 
key  issues  such  as  toxic  pollution,  the 
decline  of  the  bay's  living  resources, 
and  population  growth  and  land  use  In 
my  view,  it  represents  the  third  leg  of 
the  three-legged  stool  on  which  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program  must  rest. 
The  first  two  legs  were  established  in 
the  1987  Water  Quality  Act  authoriza- 
tion—a $3  million  authorization  for 
EPA  to  administer  the  program  and  a 
$10  million  authorization  for  grants  to 
the  bay  area  States  which  has  been 
used  primarily  for  nonpoint  source  re- 
duction efforts.  The  third  leg.  which 
this  legislation  would  authorize,  is  this 
legislation  which  would  provide  the  re- 
sources that  are  necessary  for  Federal 
agencies  to  begin  implementing  the 
strategies  called  for  under  the  1987  bay 
agreement. 


The    legislation    has    been    carefully 
crafted  with  the  assistance  of  the  bay 
area  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Commission,   the 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  the  Sci- 
entific  and   Technical    Advisory   Com- 
mittee,   the   Local    Government   Advi- 
sory Committee,   the  Alliance  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.   the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation,  the  bay  area  congressional 
delegation,    and    many    others.    It    rep- 
resents a  consensus  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority needs  as  identified  by  the  agen- 
cies and   organizations  responsible  for 
implementing  the  strategies  and  pro- 
grams called  for  under  the  bay  agree- 
ment. It  is  not  intended  as  a  catchall 
bill   which   addresses   every    aspect   of 
every  Federal  agency's  participation  in 
the  bay  cleanup  effort.  Rather,  it  is  in- 
tended to  continue  and  improve  upon 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  that  was 
authorized  in  the  1987  Clean  Water  Act. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
first   Chesapeake   Bay   Agreement  was 
signed  in  December  1983  initiating  the 
cooperative     Federal-State     effort     to 
clean  up  the  bay.  Over  the  past  7  years, 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in 
laying  the  groundwork  for  the  restora- 
tion,   protection    and    enhancement    of 
the    bay.    An    interstate    and    Federal- 
State     management     structure     is     in 
place,   including  memoranda  of  under- 
standing between  EPA  and  other  major 
Federal    agencies,    outlining    their    re- 
sponsibilities   for    the    bay    program. 
States   have  adopted   far-reaching   ini- 
tiatives and  activities  that  are  now  un- 
derway.   The    bay    area    congressional 
delegation  has  worked  closely  together 
and  has  been  successful   in  protecting 
and    even    increasing    funding    for    the 
Federal   agencies   involved   in   the   bay 
program.   There   is  strong   public  sup- 
port and  a  high  degree  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  among  all  parties.  In- 
deed, the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  has 
been  heralded  as  a  model  for  other  es- 
tuaries   throughout    the    country    and 
around  the  world. 

There  are  signs  that  the  bay  is  im- 
proving. Since  1985.  phosphorus  dis- 
charges from  municipal  treatment 
plants,  industry,  and  nonpoint  sources 
into  the  bay  have  been  reduced  by  35 
percent.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
phosphate  detergent  ban  now  in  place 
in  each  State  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, new  sewage  treatment  plant 
construction  featuring  processes  for 
advanced  phosphorus  removal,  and  the 
bay  program's  unique  nonpoint  source 
controls.  Submerged  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion [SAV].  which  provides  critical 
habitat  for  the  bay's  living  resources, 
has  made  a  slow  but  steady  comeback 
from  dramatic  declines  in  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  This  can  be  directly  traced 
to  improved  water  quality.  Striped 
bass  have  also  made  a  significant  re- 
covery from  the  depleted  stocks  of  the 
early  1980's.  This  success  demonstrates 
that  management  controls  can  make  a 


difference  in  the  health  of  the  bay's  re- 
sources. 

Despite  these  great  efforts,  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
actual  improvements  to  the  bay's 
water  quality  and  living  resources  will 
be  apparent.  Conditions  over  the  past 
few  years,  including  medical  wastes 
washing  up  on  the  shores  near  Balti- 
more Harbor  and  Annapolis,  oilspills 
that  spread  thousands  of  gallons  across 
the  bay,  the  spread  of  MSX  and  other 
deadly  oyster  diseases  throughout  the 
Chesapeake,  as  well  as  the  toxic  chemi- 
cals and  nutrients  that  continue  to  pol- 
lute the  bay's  surface  and  bottom  wa- 
ters underscore  the  difficult  problems 
continuing  to  face  the  bay. 

Addressing  these  serious  problems 
will  require  a  significant  and  sustained 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  participants.  a£ 
well  as  significant  financial  resources. 
My  colleagues  and  I  are  hopeful  that  S 
14  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions in  our  legislation  would  set  the 
course  of  efforts  to  protect  and  restore 
our  national  treasure  over  the  next 
several  years 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  letters  and 
statements  from  Governors  Schaefer, 
Wilder,  and  Casey;  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Commission,  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation,  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion be  included  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  statement.  I  also  ask  that  the 
bill  be  made  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    14 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTUE. 

TTiis  act  may  be  cited  as  the     Chesapeake 
Bay  Restoration  Act  of  1991" 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(I !  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  a  nationai  treas- 
ure and  a  resource  of  worldwide  significance; 

(2)  the  productivity  and  water  quality  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  trtbut&nes  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  diminished  by  pollu- 
tion, excessive  sedimentation,  shoreline  ero- 
sion, the  impacts  of  growth  and  development 
of  population  in  the  watershed,  and  other 
factors; 

(3 1  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement  estab- 
lished an  institutional  framework,  including 
Chesapeake  Executive  Council  with  over- 
sight, to  implement  a  series  of  goals,  objec- 
tives, and  commitments  to  protect,  restore, 
and  enhance  the  estuary's  ecosystem. 

(4;  there  is  a  need  to  expand  and  strength- 
en Federal  support  of  research,  monitoring, 
and  management  activities  in  the  Bay  in 
order  to  meet  the  goals,  objectives  and  com- 
mitments of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  water  quality; 
living  resources;  public  information,  edu- 
cation and  participation;  population  growth. 
development,  and  governance; 

(5)  the  United  States  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  should  continue  to  lead  a  co- 
operative Federal  initiative  with  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  United 
States   Department   of  Agriculture.    United 
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States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  and  other  Federal  agencies  In 
the  effort  to  attain  the  goals  embodied  in  the 
Chesapealie  Bay  Agreement,  working  with 
State  and  local  authorities: 

(6i  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
.Administration  has  an  Important  role  In  the 
Bay  restoration  program  through  participa- 
tion in  the  Bay  research,  monitoring,  assess- 
ment, and  management  studies  and  should 
continue  these  activities; 

(7)  the  various  research  and  monitoring 
programs  related  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
should  be  closely  coordinated  to  achieve  Im- 
proved water  quality  and  living  resources 
productivity; 

(8i  public  Information,  education,  and  par- 
ticipation are  essential  to  foster  stewardship 
of  the  Bay's  resources,  to  help  Identify  and 
prioritize  the  Bay-related  problems  of  each 
watershed  or  river  basin,  and  to  formulate 
goals  and  objective  for  addressing  these 
problems; 

(9)  there  is  a  clear  correlation  between  pop- 
ulation growth  and  development,  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  system  and  accurate  and  timely  land 
use  data  is  essential  to  plan  for  and  manage 
growth  and  development  and  associated  im- 
pacts on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  system  and  its 
living  resources; 

(10)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  Its  activities 
and  programs  are  consistent  with  State  and 
local  efforts  to  Improve  the  health  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  and  Federal  facilities  and 
programs  must  achieve  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  environmental  sensitivity  and  protec- 
tion; 

(11)  the  local  government  and  citizens'  role 
In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  clean-up  effort  Is  a 
vital  component  for  attaining  the  goals  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement; 

(12)  the  productivity,  diversity,  and  abun- 
dance of  living  resources  are  the  best  ulti- 
mate measures  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay's  con- 
dition and  research  and  assessment  programs 
directed  toward  monitoring  and  enhancing 
the  condition  of  these  resources  should  be 
accorded  a  high  priority;  and 

(13)  the  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
provide  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  an- 
nual economic  activity  and  thousands  of  re- 
lated jobs  for  the  region,  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  these  vital  fisheries  resources  must 
include  consideration  of  both  biological,  en- 
vironmental, and  socioeconomic  factors. 
8BC.  J.  pi;rpo8E. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  cooperative  efforts  to  restore 
and  protect  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  to 
achieve  the  goals  embodied  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agreement. 

SEC.  4.  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  117(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U  S  C  1267)  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows 

(a)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  continue  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program  as  a  member  of 
and  In  cooperation  with  the  Chesapeake  Ex- 
ecutive Council  The  Administrator  shall 
continue  to  lead  and  coordinate  Federal 
agency  participation  in  the  Federal  program 

"(21  The  Administrator  shall  maintain  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a 
Chesapeake  Bay  Lial8<in  Office,  which  shall 
provide  support  U)  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council  In  the  following  areas 

"(A)  providing  support  and  coordinating 
Federal.   State,  an   local  efforts  to  improve 


the  water  quality  and  living  resources  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay; 

"(B)  assisting  the  Bay  program  signatories 
as  requested  in  developing  and  implementing 
specific  action  plans,  in  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  authori- 
ties, to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  under 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement; 

"(C)  coordinating  actions  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  with  the  actions 
of  other  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local 
authorities  In  developing  strategies  to  im- 
prove the  water  quality  and  living  resources 
of  the  Bay  and  obtain  the  support  of  these 
agencies  and  authorities  in  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  agreement; 

"(D)  collecting  and  making  available, 
through  publications  and  other  appropriate 
means,  information  pertaining  to  the  envi- 
ronmental quality  and  living  resources  of 
the  Bay;  and 

"(E)  continuing  to  coordinate  the  system- 
wide  monitoring  and  data  collection  pro- 
gram to  assess  the  Impact  of  natural  and 
man-induced  environmental  changes  on  the 
water  quality,  habitat,  and  living  resources 
of  the  Bay  with  particular  emphasis  on  toxic 
pollutants  and  nutrient  loadings" 

SEC.  ».  CHESAPEAKK  KAY  I'R(M:KA.M  SCIENCE, 
RKSI';aKI'H,  MUMTt»Kl.Nt;,  AM)  DATA 
COLLECTION. 

(a)  The  Ailministrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council,  shall 
Jointly  Implement  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated science,  research,  monitoring,  and 
data  collection  activities  supporting  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  shall 
direct  relevant  agency  programs  to  be  con- 
ducted In  such  a  manner  as  to  assist  the  co- 
operative, intergovernmental  Chesapeake 
Bay  Program  to  meet  the  commitments  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  — 

(1)  provide  information  about  and  insight 
into  the  processes  that  shape  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  system  and  affect  Its  living  resources: 

(2)  consult  with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council  In  establishing  priorities  for  re- 
search, monitoring,  m(5deling.  other  analysis 
and  data  gathering  for  programs  that  have 
applicability  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  system 
and  its  living  resources;  and 

(3)  consult  with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council  in  assessing  the  abundance,  health, 
harvest,  and  potential  economic  value  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  fisheries  and  the  socio- 
economic costs  and  benefits  of  management 
alternatives;  and 

(4)  establish  and  staff  a  local  office  for  co- 
ordinating National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Admlnistratton-wide  activities  relat- 
ed to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agreement. 

(c)  The  Administrators  of  the  Environ 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
shall  Jointly  ensure  that  any  project  for 
which  funds  have  been  requested  has  under- 
gone appropriate  peer  review  to  determine 
that  it  has  acceptable  scientific  and  tech- 
nical merit. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $3. 000, (XX)  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1991    1992.  1993.  and  1991 

SEC.  a.  BASINWIDE  TOXICS  REDUCTION. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall,  in  coopera- 


tion with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council. 
Implement  the  Comprehensive  Basinwide 
Toxics  Reduction  Strategy  which  establishes 
basinwide  goals  and  describes  actions  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  multijurisdictirinai  ap- 
proach for  reducing  toxic  inputs  lo  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  Its  watershed  T^e  strategy 
addresses  all  pathways  by  which  toxic  sub- 
stances can  pollute  the  Chesapeake  Bay's 
waters,  habitats,  and  resources  through 
basinwide  Implementation  of  Innovative 
toxics  reduction,  prevention,  and  manage- 
ment actions. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  undertake 
such  research  and  monitoring  activities  as 
necessary  to  improve  understanding  of  inter- 
media transfers,  eventual  fate  and  biological 
effects  of  toxics  within  the  Bay  watershed 
and  shall  develop  and  Implement  innovative 
toxics  reductions  and  prevention  programs. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  FYotectlon  Agency  $2,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  1993. 
and  1994 

SEC.  7.  P<1I'lIATION  GROWTH  AND  DE\T:L0P 
MKNT;  IJ^ND  L'SE  DATA  INmATTVE. 

(a I  TTie  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  United  States  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  shall  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  land  use  data 
base  to  provide  Information  necessary  to 
plan  for  and  manage  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  associated  impacts  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  system  and  its  living  resources. 

(b)  The  data  base  shall  incorporate  re- 
source inventories  and  analyses  including 
the  use  of  satellite  and  aerial  imagery  in 
conjunction  with  electronic  geographic  in- 
formation systems  for  data  storage,  re- 
trieval, and  resource  capability  determina- 
tion in  order  to  evaluate  different  land  use 
patterns  on  hydrologlcal  cycles,  water  qual- 
ity, living  resources,  and  other  environ- 
mental features,  and  as  an  aid  to  making 
sound  land  use  management  decisions. 

ici  The  data  base  shall  utilize  a  digital  for- 
mat that  can  be  easily  integrated  into  exist- 
ing and  developing  planning  and  manage- 
ment programs  and  systems  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  institutions,  so 
that  It  can  have  the  greatest  range  of  poten- 
tial users  and  uses 

(d)  The  data  base  shall  be  approached  as  a 
model  for  application  to  the  management  of 
watersheds  to  protect  aquatic  environments, 
and  Its  technical  procedures  shall  be  devel- 
oped in  a  manner  that  will  allow  transfer  to 
local  and  State  governments  and  other  areas 
of  the  nation  and  the  world 

le)  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  cre- 
ation, maintenance,  and  use  of  an  accessible, 
adaptable,  and  affordable  data  base  in  a  man- 
ner that  combines  the  best  of  available  tech- 
nology and  data  with  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments and  other  major  land  use  data  suppli- 
ers and  users. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  authorized 
to   be   appropriated   $250. (XX)   for   fiscal    year 

1991.  and  J.SOO.0OO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1992.  1993,  ami  l<m 

SEC.  8.  DE\'ELt)PED  lANUS  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental   Protection   Agency.    In   cooperation 


with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council, 
shall  establish  a  demonstration  program 
(hereafter  called  the  "developed  lands  initia- 
tive") in  order  to  address  problems  associ- 
ated with  urban  and  suburban  runoff.  The 
initiative  shall  — 

il  I  identify  "developed  areas"  consisting  of 
subwatersheds  of  urban  and  suburban  land 
for  the  purpose  of  water  quality  monitoring; 

(2>  establish  appropriate  monitoring  net- 
work responsive  lo  storm  events; 

1 3)  ensure  that  data  collected  during  the 
monitoring  effort  is  compatible  among  the 
participating  Bay  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  is  designed  to  support  manage- 
ment decisions  necessary  to  balance  cost  and 
technology  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  cleanup: 

i4i  ensure  that  data  collected  identifies  all 
major  sources  of  pollution,  including  atmos- 
pheric deposition  and  pesticides,  and  shall  be 
characterized    according    to    their   contribu 
tlon  to  a  watershed:  and 

(5)  develop  management  strategies  to  ad- 
dress the  Identified  stormwater  impacts, 

lb)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $500,000 

SEC.  ».  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  COMPREHENSrVE  LIV- 
ING RESOURCES  PROGRAM. 

lai  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sen.'ice.  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council, 
shall  implement  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated living  resources  program  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  watershed,  to  meet 
the  commitments  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
.Agreement 

bi  The  program  shall  Include  monitoring. 
digital  mapping,  periodic  assessments,  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  management 
plans;  and  restoration  and  protection  of 
habitats  of  commercially,  recreationally. 
and  ecologically  valuable  living  resources, 

ic)  The  program  shall  be  designed  as  a  na- 
tional model  for  Identifying,  protecting,  re- 
storing, and  managing  esluarine  living  re- 
sources and  the  habitats  upon  which  they  de- 
pend, 

id)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  there  is  authorized  to 
he  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994 

SEC.    10.  STUDY  OF  CHESAPEAKE   BAY   PROTEC- 
TION PROGRAM. 

la)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1994.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chesapeake 
Executive  Council,  shall  complete  a  study 
and  prepare  a  report  to  the  Congress  which 
shall  address  at  least  the  following  issues: 

ill  evaluating  implementation  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement  including  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  authorities. 

i2i  determining  whether  Federal  environ- 
mental programs  and  other  activities  ade- 
quately address  the  priority  needs  identified 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement. 

(3)  assessing  priority  needs  as  required  by 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  management 
strategies  and  how  the  priorities  are  being 
met.  and 

(4)  making  recommendations  for  improved 
management  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  restora- 
tion program 

ibi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  carry  out  this  section, 
not  to  exceed  $250,000. 


SEC.  11.  ALTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Section  llTidxli  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  i33  USC.  1267(d)il))  is 
amended  bv  deleting  "and  1990"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1990.  1991.  1992.  1993.  and 
1994" 

(bi  Section  117id)(2)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "and  1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1990.  1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994". 

(C)  Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorizations   under   this   section   shall   re- 
main available  until  expended, 
SEC.  li  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term — 

il)  "Chesapeake  Bay  Program"  means  the 
regional,  intergovernmental,  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  restore  and  protect  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  system  and  its  living  resources.  The 
Program  is  directed  by  the  Chesapeake  Exec- 
utive Council  in  accordance  with  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agreement: 

(2)  "Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement"  means 
the  formal,  voluntary  agreements  reached  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  restoring  and  protecting 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  system  and  its  living  re- 
sources. The  first  Agreement  was  signed  in 
1983.  The  second  agreement  was  signed  in 
1987.  by  the  Governors  of  Maryland.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  the  mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  chairman  of  the  in- 
state Chesapeake  Bay  Commission,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  United  States  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  shall  mean  the  ex- 
isting agreements  and  any  subsequent  agree- 
ments that  may  be  reached:  and 

(3)  "Chesapeake  Executive  Council"  means 
the  signatories  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agree- 
ment. 

St.itement   on    Federal   Chesape.^ke    B.^y 

Legisl.ation    by    Gov,    Willi.^m    Don.^ld 

Schaefer 

I  want  to  comment  Senator  Sarbanes  and 
all  the  Members  of  Congress  who  seized  the 
initiative  and  put  together  this  new  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  being  introduced  today  marks 
the  beginning  of  an  important  new  chapter 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  clean  up  effort. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  program,  has  been  a 
model  for  saving  estuaries  around  the  coun- 
try We  have  been  successful  m  the  Bay  pro- 
gram because  we  never  stand  still:  because 
we  are  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo: 
because  we  are  constantly  forging  ahead:  and 
because  we  work  together  in  a  strong  fed- 
eral-state partnership. 

The  lime  has  come  to  take  the  next  step. 
We  must  match  the  rhetoric  about  the  need 
to  clean  up  the  Bay  with  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  do  the  job.  This  legislation  will 
give  the  federal  government  the  resources 
needed  to  keep  its  promises. 

Our  efforts  to  restore  the  Bay  took  a  giant 
leap  forward  m  1987  with  the  signing  of  the 
historic  Chesapeake  Bay  .Agreement  That 
Agreement  strengthened  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  Bay  states  and  the 
federal  government.  It  also  set  out  ambitious 
goals  for  reducing  pollution  in  the  Bay,  We 
have  made  much  progress  since  then,  but  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

This  legislation  is  the  next  step  in  our  long 
march  to  restore  and  protect  our  nation's 
greatest  estuary.  The  federal  government 
took  on  many  new  responsibilities  in  the  1986 
Bay  Agreement,  While  the  EPA  and  other 
federal  government  agencies  have  worked 
hard  to  meet  those  responsibilities,  they 
need  additional  resources  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments. 

This  legislation  will  bring  the  federal  con- 
tribution m  line  with  its  commitments.   It 


will  increase  federal  funding  for  many  im- 
portanl  Bay  projects.  It  will  boost  federal 
support  for  our  toxics  clean  up  effort.  And  it 
pulls  the  federal  government  into  our  fight 
against  pollution  caused  by  urban  and  subur- 
ban runoff— which  is  a  major  problem 
throughout  the  Bay  watershed 

Just  last  weekend  we  held  a  statewide 
Com.munity  Service  Day  m  Maryland.  Citi- 
zens from  around  the  state  helped  pull  litter 
and  trash  out  of  the  Anacostia  River,  Rock 
Creek,  and  other  tributaries  that  empty  into 
the  Bay  Citizens  from  throughout  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  want  to  clean  up 
the  Bay  and  they  want  to  do  it  now. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  the  progress  we 
have  made  m  cleaning  up  the  Bay.  but  we 
must  not  become  complacent  We  must  not 
look  back  on  how  far  we  have  come.  W'e  must 
look  forward  at  how  much  farther  we  still 
have  to  (lo. 

So  we  are  here  today  to  look  ahead  and  to 
open  the  next  chapter  m  the  Bay  clean  up  ef- 
fort. The  next  chapter  calls  for  an  expanded 
federal  role  m  our  fight  to  save  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  This  bill  will  bring  the  federal 
government's  contribution  under  the  Bay 
-Agreement  in  line  with  its  commitments  and 
iir.prove  coordination  within  the  Bay  Pro- 
gram I  thank  Senator  Sarbanes  and  his  Con- 
gressional colleagues  for  launching  this  ini- 
tiative and  I  urge  the  quick  adoption  of  this 
important  legislation, 

commonwealth  of  'virginia. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Richmond.  VA.  October  15.  1990. 
Hon,  Paui.  S,  Sarbanes. 

Member.  U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Senator  Sarbanes  As  a  member  of 
the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council  and  as  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
I  am  comm.itted  to  cleaning  up  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  and  1  endorse  the  reauthorization 
bill  you  are  introducing 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  system  is  a  regional 
and  national  resource  thai  can  be  restored 
and  protected  only  if  we  work  together.  The 
principal  cooperative  mechanism  through 
which  we  will  be  able  to  attain  the  goal  of  a 
permanently  healthy  and  productive  Bay  is 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program 

Congress'  dedication  to  the  Bay  has  been 
critical  in  the  successful  evolution  of  this 
unique  regional  enterprise  "V'our  support  for 
reauthorization  of  the  program  will  greatly 
assist  the  challenging  process  of  restoration 
and  protection. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lawrence  Douglas  Wilder. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 
Hamsburg.  October  16.  1990. 
Hon   Pail  S  Sarbanes. 

.Member.    US     Senate.    Dirksen    Senate   Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Sarbanes  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  proposed  "Chesapeake  Bay  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1990."  to  reauthorize  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Program  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  product  of  extensive  discussion 
and  debate  among  all  Chesapeake  Bay  states, 
including  Pennsylvania, 

The  current  federal  mandate  under  section 
117  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  was  enacted  be- 
fore the  1987  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement  was 
signed.  The  time  has  come  to  update  that 
legislation  and  build  upon  the  federal-state 
partnership  we  established  in  the  Bay  Agree- 
ment. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
cleaning  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay   under  the 
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existing  prosram.  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  This  legislation  marks  an  Important 
new  phase  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  protrram.  1 
have  contacted  Senator  Heinz  and  Senator 
Specter  to  urge  their  support  for  the  leg^isla- 
tlon. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  p.  Casey 

Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation. 
Annapolis.  MD.  October  12.  1990. 
Hon.  Paul  S  Sarbanes. 

U.S.   Senate.   Senate  Dirksen   Office   Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Sarbanes:  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation's 
strong  support  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Res- 
toration Act  of  1990.  As  you  know.  CBF  feels 
that  the  leadership  of  the  State'Federal 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program  Is  crucial  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bay.  This  legislation  is  es- 
sential to  ensuring  the  continuation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Bay  Program's  efforts. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  drafted  rep- 
resents the  consensus  of  the  Bay  community, 
including  both  government  and  non-govern- 
ment organizations:  as  a  true  consensus,  it  is 
a  compromise  among  groups  with  different 
priorities  and  perspectives  on  the  Bay  and 
Its  problems.  I  view  this  bill  as  reflecting  the 
best  judgment  of  all  of  the  participants  m 
the  Bay  cleanup,  and  I  am  comfortable  with 
It  as  it  now  stands  I  do  not  see  it  as  legisla- 
tion reflecting  any  one  senator  or  represent- 
ative; I  hope  that  the  entire  delegations  of 
Virginia.  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  will 
sponsor  it 

1  am  pleased  the  NOAA's  role  in  the  Bay 
cleanup  will  be  explicitly  recognized  in  this 
legislation.  The  establishment  of  a  local 
NOAA  office  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  that  commitment.  Our  view  of 
the  appropriations  In  this  legislation  is  that 
they  belong  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  not 
to  any  particular  Federal  or  State  agency 
The  Bay  Program  structure  appears  to  be 
adequate  for  ensuring  the  wise  use  of  the 
lands. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  consider  environ- 
mental protection  a  luxury  that  the  nation 
cannot  afford  during  times  of  fiscal  auster- 
ity The  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  is 
not  a  luxury  — it  is  our  nation's  recognition 
that  if  we  cannot  commit  ourselves  to  Save 
the  Bay.  we  will  never  learn  how  to  live  on 
this  planet  without  destroying  It.  As  impor- 
tant as  the  Bay  is  to  those  of  us  who  live 
near  It.  It  Is  also  a  critical  national  and 
International  model  for  humanity's  evo- 
lution from  abuse  to  stewardship  of  our  land 
and  its  resources.  I  urge  you  to  co-sponsor 
and  support  this  bill 
Very  truly  yours, 

WiLUAM  c.  Baker. 

President. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Commission. 
Annapolis.  MD.  October  16.  1990. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
Senate  Dirksen   Office   Building.    Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Senator  Sarbanes.  I  am  writing  to 
express   the   Chesapeake   Bay   Commission's 
strong  support  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Res- 
toration  Act  of  1990    The  Chesapeake   Bay 
CommlRfilon   is   a   trl-state   legislative   advi- 
sory commission  created  to  assist  the  Gen- 
eral   Assemblies   of  Maryland.    Virginia   and 
Pennsylvania  in  addressing  Chesapeake  Bay- 
related  Issues  which  are  of  mutual  concern 
to  the   three   member  states    This  congres- 
sional reauthorization  and  enhancement  of 
the    Chesapeake    Bay    Program    is   certainly 
one  such  Issue. 


The  federal -state  partnership  which  has 
been  established  through  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Program  has  become  a  model  for  envi- 
ronmental management  throughout  the 
country  It  Is  essential  that  this  structure  be 
maintained  and  enhanced  Over  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  our  Commission  staff  In  Annap- 
olis have  been  active  participants  in  develop- 
ing a  consensus  of  the  entire  Bay  community 
concerning  the  future  needs  and  direction  of 
this  Important  program 

We  believe  this  legislation  represents  a 
true  consensus  of  governmental  and  non- 
governmental orgainzatlons  that  are  inte- 
grally involved  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  res- 
toration and  protection  efforts  The  bill  in- 
cludes important  new  federal  Initiatives  in 
the  areas  of  living  resources  protection, 
toxics  research  and  population  growth  and 
development.  These  represent  major  areas  in 
which  we.  the  states,  require  additional  fed- 
eral assistance 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  continued 
success  of  our  efforts  to  protect  this  national 
treasure,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  It  is  an  issue 
which  I  believe  warrants  and  receives  the 
full  backing  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed.  I  urge  you  to 
sign  on  as  original  sponsor  of  this  measure. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  J  Cole. 

Chairman 

Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  of  1990— 
Section-by-Section  analysis 

Section  1.  Short  Title  Establishes  the  title 
of  the  bill,  the  "Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration 
Act  of  1990." 

Section  2.  Findings. 

Section  3.  Purpose: 

States  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  the  cooperative  efforts 
to  restore  and  protect  the  Chesajaeake  Bay 
and  to  achieve  the  goals  embodied  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement 

Section  4  Management  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
Program: 

Provides  authority  for  EPA  to  continue  to 
lead  and  coordinate  Federal  agency  partici- 
pation in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council,  and  to  maintain  a  Chesapeake  Bay 
Liaison  Office. 

Directs  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Liaison  Office 
to  provide  support  and  coordinate  Federal, 
state  and  local  efforts  in  developing  strate- 
gies and  action  plans  and  conducting  system- 
wide  monitoring  and  assessment  to  Improve 
the  water  quality  and  living  resources  of  the 
Bay 

Section  5.  Chesapeake  Bay  Program 
Science.  Research,  Monitoring,  and  Data 
Collection: 

Directs  the  Administrators  of  EPA  and 
NOAA  to  jointly  Implement  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  program  for  science,  re- 
search, monitoring  and  data  collection  of  the 
Bay  and  Its  watershed  E:stabllshes  a  local  of- 
fice for  coordinating  NOAA  activities  in  the 
Bay.  Directs  that  appropriate  peer  review  lie 
undertaken  to  ensure  scientific  and  tech- 
nical merit  of  projects  funded  by  this  sec- 
tion Authorizes  $3  million  annually  for  the 
activities  in  this  section 

Section  6.  Baslnwide  Toxics  Reduction 

Authorizes  S2  million  annually  for  EPA  to 
Implement  the  Comprehensive  Baslnwide 
Toxics  Reduction  Strategy  called  for  under 
the  Bay  Agreement,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Executive  Council. 

Section  7.  Population  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment: 

Provides  for  development  of  a  coordinated 
Chesapeake       Bay       watershed      land       usp 


database,  incorporating  resource  Inventories 
and  analyses  in  a  digital  format,  to  provide 
Information  necessary  to  plan  for  and  man- 
age growth  and  development  and  a.ssotiated 
impacts  on  the  Bay  system  Authorizes 
X250.000  In  fiscal  1991  and  J500.000  annually  m 
fiscal  years  1992  4 

Section  8.  Developed  Lands  Initiative 

Establishes  a  demonstration  program  to 
address  problems  associated  with  urban  and 
suburban  runoff.  Directs  KV.\  to  identify 
areas  within  subwatershed.s  for  water  quality 
monitoring,  establish  a  monitoring  network. 
identify  all  major  sources  of  pollution,  and 
develop  management  strategies  to  address 
the  Identified  stormwater  Impacts.  Author- 
izes J500.000  for  this  section. 

Section  9.  Comprehensive  Living  Resources 
Program. 

Authorizes  SI  million  annually  to  Imple- 
ment the  comprehensive,  coordinated  living 
resources  plan  called  for  under  the  Bay 
Agreement. 

Section  10.  Study  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
tection Program 

Directs  EPA  to  undertake  an  assessment  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  and  evaluate 
implementation  of  the  Bay  Agreement.  Also 
directs  EPA  to  assess  priority  needs  for  the 
Bay  and  make  recommendations  for  im- 
proved management  of  the  program.  Author- 
izes S2S0.000  for  this  study 

Section  11.  Authorizations. 

Continues  the  S13  million  annual  author- 
ization under  Section  117  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act 

Section  12  Definitions* 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act 
of  1991  This  important  letfislation. 
which,  among  other  things  would  reau 
thorize  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Progrram. 
Is  supported  by  a  broad  range  of  groups 
from  States  bordering  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Mr,  President,  as  we  introduce  this 
legislation,  my  colleagues  will  recall 
the  history  of  our  efforts  to  save  the 
bay.  It  is  worth  reviewing  that  history 
at  this  time  P^rly  in  the  eighties,  re- 
search revealed  that  an  increasing  oxy- 
gen shortage  had  caused  a  decline  in 
bay  resources,  imludlng  oysters, 
clams,  and  submerged  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion. This  discovery  led  to  the  signing 
of  the  first  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement 
in  1983,  which  was  designed  to  meet 
this  threat  to  the  environment 

In  subsequent  years  Virginia.  Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania,  the  District  of  Co 
lumbia.  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion -Agency  [EPA]  have  forged  an  envi- 
able partnership  to  restore  and  protect 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  The  commitment 
exhibited  by  officials  from  these  enti- 
ties has  helped  to  establish  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  achieving  the  goal  of  signifi- 
cantly improving  the  management  of 
the  bay's  resources. 

On  December  15.  1987.  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Executive  Council,  comprised  of 
representatives  from  V'irginia.  Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  EP.\,  signed  the  1987 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement  This 
agreement,  which  set  specific  goals  and 
timetables  for  the  bay's  restoration, 
wa-«    designed    to    reverse    the    decline 


that  has  imperiled  the  Chesapeake 
Bay's  status  as  a  major  source  of  jobs, 
seafood,  recreation,  and  regional  cul- 
ture. 

The  agreement  set  an  important  goal 
requiring  a  40-percent  reduction  m  ni- 
trogen and  phosphorous  by  the  year 
2000.  .According  to  reports,  the  nutrient 
reduction  plan  is  being  implemented 
and  progress  is  being  made  in  improv- 
ing the  bay's  management. 

Despite  all  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  to  date,  it  is  clear  that  more 
action  is  required.  The  Chesapeake  Bay 
Restoration  Act  of  1991  represents  a 
crucial  step  in  that  process 

In  particular,  the  bill  would  provide 
much-needed  authority  for  EP.^  to  con- 
tinue to  lead  and  coordinate  Federal 
agency  participation  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Program,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chesapeake  Executive  Council.  The  bill 
also  directs  fhe  .■\dministrators  of  EPA 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  .•Atmos- 
pheric .Administration  [NOAA]  to- 
gether to  implement  a  comprehensive. 
coordinated  program  for  science  re- 
search, monitoring  and  data  collection 
of  the  bay  and  its  watershed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  authorize  funds  to 
implement  the  comprehensive 

biusinwide  toxics  reduction  strategy 
called  for  under  the  bay  agreement, 
provide  for  development  of  a  coordi- 
nated Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  land 
use  data  base,  and  establish  a  dem- 
onstration program  to  address  prob- 
lems associated  with  urban  and  subur- 
ban runoff  Finally.  EP.A.  is  directed  to 
undertake  an  a.ssessment  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Program  and  evalute  imple- 
mentation of  the  bay  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  intro- 
duced toda.v  represents  the  consensus 
of  many  individuals  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  methods  of  preserv- 
ing the  bay  as  a  precious  national  re- 
source: those  in  the  bay  community. 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments. 
and  many  others,  including  nongovern- 
ment organizations.  As  is  the  case  with 
any  consensus  agreement,  this  bill 
serves  to  reflect  the  best  judgment  of 
all  participants. 

The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  has  strongly  endorsed  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act.  Vir- 
ginia State  officials  were  active  par- 
ticipants in  developing  this  proposal, 
and  they  tell  me  that  they  are  pleased 
with  the  result. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  Senate 
colleagues  from  Virginia.  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania  for  their  work  on 
this  bill.  In  particular.  I  applaud  the 
work  of  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 
Senator  Sarbanes.  for  his  leadership  in 
working  with  officials  from  all  of  the 
bay  States  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
this  point.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  members  of  these  delegations 
to  enact  this  legislation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN   (for  himself.   Mr 

Cohen.     Mr.     DeConcini.     Mr. 

DODD,  Mr.  Lnouye,  Mr.  Coats, 

Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 

ExoN.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Reid, 

Mr.    Harkin.    Mr.    Bry.\n.    Mr. 

Akaka.  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  Ad.'iMS.  Mr.  Pack-wood.  Mr. 

Shelby,  Mr.  Kerry.  Ms.  Mikul- 

SKi,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.   Cr.a.nston, 

Mr.     McConnell,     Mr,     Boren. 

and  Mr.  Rockefeller); 

S.  15.   A  bill  to  combaf.  violence  and 

crimes  against  women  on   the  streets 

and  in  homes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

VIOLENCE  against  WOMEN  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  Senate  bill  No.  15. 
the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of 
1991.  the  first  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  growing  problem  of 
violent  crime  confronting  .American 
women.  This  bill  was  first  introduced 
during  the  101st  Congress  and  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Today.  25  of  my 
colleagues  join  me  as  original  cospon- 
sors  of  this  important  legislation. 

Women  are  the  victims  of  a  growing 
crime  epidemic  in  this  country.  The 
enormity  of  the  problem  is  clear:  Dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  one  in  five  women  will 
be  raped,  and  three  out  of  four  women 
will  be  the  victim  of  some  other  vio- 
lent crime.  Last  year,  more  women 
were  battered  by  their  spouses  than 
were  married. 

The  need  for  action  is  urgent: 

From  1974  until  1987.  the  rate  of  as- 
saults against  young  women  sky- 
rocketed by  close  to  50  percent. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1990  alone, 
the  rate  of  rapes  reported  to  the  FBI 
rose  10  percent — faster  than  any  other 
increase  in  the  decade. 

That  makes  rape  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  crimes  in  the  country. 

This  is  a  national  outrage.  The  Na- 
tion's criminal  justice  system  is  not 
only  unwilling,  but  also  unprepared,  to 
deal  with  this  spiraling  gender  gap  in 
crime.  If  increasing  violence  against 
women  amounts  to  a  national  outrage, 
then  our  efforts  to  date  to  solve  that 
growing  problem  should  count  as  a  na- 
tional shame. 

Today,  it  is  easier  to  convict  a  car 
thief  than  a  rapist;  authorities  are 
more  likely  to  arrest  a  man  for  parking 
tickets  than  for  beating  his  wife;  and 
lawyers  still  put  victims  of  vicious  as- 
saults on  the  stand  to  ask  what  clothes 
they  were  wearing  at  the  time  of  the 
attack. 

There  are  still  counties  in  this  coun- 
try where  200  rape  complaints  are  ig- 
nored by  prosecutors;  courts  where  vic- 
tims are  blamed  for  their  own  attacks; 
and  cities  where  authorities  refuse  to 
arrest  attackers  because  the  bleeding 
victim  was  beaten  by  her  spouse. 

The  Violence  Against  Women  Act  is 
the  first  attempt  by  the  Congress  to 
address     both     the     outrage     and     the 


shame — to  make  violence  against 
women  one  of  our  top  law  enforcement 
priorities. 

I  first  introduced  this  legislation 
shortly  before  the  end  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. Frankly.  I  never  anticipated,  nor 
could  1  have  imagined,  the  kind  of 
overwhelming  support  and  interest 
that  it  generated  in  the  short  6  months 
since  its  original  introduction  in  the 
101st  Congress. 

Governors,  attorneys  general,  may- 
ors, and  police  chiefs  have  all  offered 
their  support; 

A  task  force  of  over  150  groups  has 
come  together  to  offer  suggestions  and 
to  focus  attention  on  the  issues; 

People  from  every  State  across  the 
country  have  called  and  written;  let- 
ters of  support  have  come  from  organi- 
zations, large  and  small,  liberal  and 
conservative;  from  women's  groups  and 
men's  groups:  from  victims'  advocates 
and  professional  associations:  from 
battered  women's  shelters  and  rape  cri- 
sis centers:  and  from  far.  far.  too  many 
survivors  of  crime. 

Recently,  one  such  survivor,  who  is 
now  a  prosecutor,  told  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  this  legislation  is  a 
tremendous  gift  for  the  women  of 
.America.  My  response  to  her  is  this:  It 
is  not  a  gift. — it  is  a  necessity.  And  it  is 
a  necessity  not  only  for  the  women  of 
this  country,  but  for  our  entire  society- 
Violence  against  women  breeds  vio- 
lence and  tragedy  throughout  this 
country: 

.A  child  IS  1.500  times  more  likely  to 
be  abused  if  his  mother  is  being  abused; 

Close  to  two-thirds  of  all  juvenile 
boys  who  murder,  murder  their  moth- 
er's attackers. 

One  out  of  every  five  rape  victims  at- 
tempts suicide: 

And  over  half  of  all  homeless  women 
and  children  are  on  the  street  because 
they  are  fleeing  violence  in  the  home. 

No  American— male  or  female — can 
continue  to  tolerate  the  level  of  vio- 
lence directed  against  the  women  of 
this  country.  'Violence  against  women 
must  be  one  of  our  Nation's  highest 
priorities  and  it  must  be  one  of  the 
Senates  highest  priorities  during  the 
102d  Congress 

I  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  Senate's  highest  prior- 
ities. Indeed.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
today,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  is  also  introduc- 
ing new  legislation  that  targets  vio- 
lence against  women.  UTiile  I  may  dis- 
agree with  some  of  his  proposed  solu- 
tions—and believe  that  his  proposal  is 
lacking  some  important  elements— I 
know  that  we  share  the  same  overall 
goal.  Together,  I  know  we  can  secure 
swift  passage  of  a  bill  that  will  benefit 
the  women  of  this  country 

The  bill  I  introduce  today,  with  the 
support  of  25  of  my  colleagues,  attacks 
violence  against  women  in  all  its 
forms. 
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It  addresses  all  violent  crime  a(;ainst 
women,  not  just  rape  and  domestic  vio- 
lence. It  attacks  the  problems  at  all 
levels— from  our  streets  to  our  homes, 
from  squad  cars  to  courtrooms,  from 
schoolrooms  to  hospitals. 

And  it  attacks  the  problem  by  offer- 
ing a  comprehensive  solution.  It  makes 
violent  crime  a»<ainst  women  a  major 
law  enforcement  priority  and.  at  the 
same  tmie,  it  takes  aim  at  the  kind  of 
attitudes  that  nurture  violence:  it  cre- 
ates new  offenses  and  raises  penalties 
and.  at  the  same  time,  it  provides  new 
legal  protections  and  desperately  need- 
ed help  to  crime  survivors. 

Let  me  explain  a  few  of  the  bill's  key 
provisions  m  detail.  The  bill  is  divided 
into  four  main  parts,  best  summarized 
by  their  titles:  Safe  Streets  for  Women; 
Safe  Homes  for  Women:  Civil  Rights 
for  Women:  and  Safe  Campuses  for 
Women. 

TTTLE  I:  SAFE  STREETS  FOR  WOMEN 

First,  title  I  of  the  bill  doubles  pen- 
alties for  Federal  cases  of  rape  and  ag- 
gravated rape;  creates  new  penalties 
for  repeat  sex  offenders:  and  mandates 
restitution  for  victims  of  sex  crimes. 

Second,  title  I  would  significantly 
boost  the  number  of  police  officers  on 
the  streets  and  prosecutors  in  courts- 
police  and  prosecutors  targeting  vio- 
lent crimes  aigainst  women.  Of  the  $300 
million  authorized.  5100  million  will  go 
to  the  hardest  hit  areas — areas  of  high 
intensity  violence  against  women. 

In  addition  to  these  grants,  title  I 
provides  funds  for  more  lights  In  parks 
and  subway  stations,  authorizes  new 
protections  and  services  for  rape  vic- 
tims, and  makes  significant  changes  in 
how  Federal  courts  consider  evidence 
so  that  irrelevant  InQuiries  about 
clothing  and  past  sexual  history  will  be 
excluded. 

TrrLE  ir  safe  homes  for  women 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  addresses 
the  crisis  confronting  the  millions  of 
women  who  are  the  victims  of  domestic 
violence. 

Title  II  recognizes  that  we  need  na- 
tional leadership  on  an  issue  that  is  In- 
disputably of  national  proportion  and 
seriousness:  More  than  1  million 
women  a  year  need  medical  help  be- 
cause of  injuries  from  battering. 

Title  II  proposes  that  the  Federal 
Government,  for  the  first  time,  ac- 
knowledge its  role  in  fighting  crimes  in 
th«>  home  It  creates  the  first  Federal 
laws  barring  spouse  abuse:  For  exam- 
ple, the  hill  declares  that  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral crime  if  an  abuser  follows  his 
spouse  across  Stale  lines  and  continues 
abuse  or  violates  a  stay-away  order 
And  the  bill  protects  women  who  flee 
their  abusers  by  making  protective 
court  orders  Issued  by  one  State  valid 
in  the  49  others.  That  way  women 
won't  lose  protection  if  they  happen  to 
cross  a  State  line 

Title  II  contains  other  provisions  as 
well:  It  triples  funding  to  shelter  the 
abused,  requires  States  to  look  at  new 


legal  protections:  encourages  States  to 
increase  arrest  and  prosecution  rates, 
and.  finally,  incorporating  provisions 
drafted  by  Senator  Coats,  it  revamps 
existing  laws  and  authorizes  a  national 
media  csimpaign  against  spouse  abuse. 

TPTLE  III:  CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  third  title  of  the  bill  recognizes 
that  violence  against  women  is  not 
only  a  question  of  criminal  justice,  but 
also  of  equal  justice.  It  takes  a  dra- 
matic step  forward  by  defining  gender- 
motivated  crimes  as  bias  or  hate 
crimes  and  declaring,  for  the  first  time, 
that  such  crimes  violate  citizens'  civil 
rights. 

This  society  has  long  condemned,  in 
the  harshest  of  terms,  hate  beatings  of 
blacks.  Asians,  or  Hispanics.  When  the 
victim  has  been  singled  out  because  of 
his  race  or  religion  or  the  color  of  his 
skin,  society  condemns  not  only  the 
crime  but  also  the  intentional  depriva- 
tion of  the  survivor's  civil  rights. 

This  bill  extends  the  same  protection 
to  the  women  of  America.  Crimes  com- 
mitted because  of  gender  are  not  sim- 
ply random  acts  of  violence.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  all  sex  assaults  In  this 
country  are  committed  against  women. 
We  all  know  this;  Indeed,  we  assume  it: 
but  we  ignore  the  implications.  Crimes 
committed  because  of  gender  should  be 
condemned  in  the  same  terms  as 
crimes  committed  because  of  race  or 
religion— in  terms  as  strong  as  this  so- 
ciety can  possibly  muster— as  violent 
deprivations  of  civil  rights. 

TITLE  IV :  SAFE  CAMPUSES  FOR  WOMEN 

The  fourth  title  of  this  bill  recog- 
nizes that  young  women  are  peculiarly 
at  risk.  Violence  on  our  college  cam- 
puses poses  a  special  and  growing  prob- 
lem: More  college-age  women  will  be 
raped  this  school  year  than  will  be 
struck  by  any  other  major  crime. 

This  title  addresses  that  problem  by 
creating  the  first  Federal  program  for 
college  rape  education  and  prevention, 
encouraging  campuses  across  the  Na- 
tion to  inform  their  students  of  their 
rights,  provide  peer-to-peer  counseling, 
and  generally  increase  campus  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  of  rape  and.  in  par- 
ticular, acquaintance  rape. 

Finally,  a  fifth  title,  authored  by 
Senator  SiMON.  creates  a  new  program 
for  educating  judges  about  domestic  vi- 
olence and  sexual  assault. 

Last  year,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
unanimously  approved  all  of  the  provi- 
sions I  have  just  explained.  However, 
because  of  the  pressures  of  other  legis- 
lation, the  bill  was  not  brought  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote 

Since  the  end  of  last  Congress.  I  have 
continued  to  work  to  improve  the  leg- 
islation and.  in  response  to  comments 
from  other  Senators  and  interested 
groups.  I  have  added  three  new  provi- 
sions 

A  new  program  calling  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  persons  about  domestic 
violence; 


New  protections  for  victims  fleeing 
from  abuse  that  insure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  their  whereabouts:  and 

An  expanded  campus  rape  program 
that  requires  colleges  to  prohibit  and 
report  all  forms  of  sexual  assault  on- 
c  am  pus. 

I  will  not  take  any  further  time  to 
describe  the  contents  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
and  the  complete  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion appear  in  the  Rf.coro  following 
m.v  remarks. 

Let  me  close  by  urging  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  des- 
r)erately  needed  legislation  Already.  25 
Senators  have  indicated  their  support 
as  original  cosponsors.  I  hope  that  a 
significant  number  of  others  will  be 
added  so  that  we  can  ensure  swift  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Let  us  not  wait  another  year  in  si- 
lence, while  rape  rates  skyrocket, 
while  assault  rates  climb  steadily  for 
women  but  drop  for  men.  and  while 
more  women  are  out  on  the  streets  be- 
cause their  only  other  choice  is  to  suf- 
fer violence  in  their  own  homes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 
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Subtitle  A-Federal  Penalties  for  Sex  Crimes 
SEC.  111.  REPEAT  OFFENDERS. 

(ai  Lv  General,— Chapter  109A  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  2247.  Repeat  offenders 

"Pursuant  to  its  authority  under  section 
994(pi  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  the 
United  States  Sentencing  Commision  shall 
promulgate  guidelines  or  amend  existing 
guidelines  to  provide  that  any  person  who 
commit.s  a  violation  of  this  chapter,  after 
one  or  more  prior  convictions  for  an  offense 
punishable  under  this  chapter,  or  after  one 
or  more  prior  convictions  under  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  foreign  country  relating  to  ag- 
gravated sexual  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  or  abu- 
sive sexual  contact,  is  punishable  by  a  term 
of  imprisonment  up  to  twice  that  otherwise 
provided  in  the  guidelines,  or  up  to  twice  the 
fine  authorized  in  the  guidelines,  or  both.". 

(b)  Table  of  Sectio.ns,— The  table  of  sec- 
tions  for   chapter    109A    of   title    18.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"2247.  Repeat  offenders", 
SEC.  112.  FEDERAL  PENALTIES. 

lai  Rape  and  Aggravated  Rape.— Pursu- 
ant to  its  authority  under  section  994ip)  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  shall  amend 
Its  sentencing  guidelines  to  provide  that  a 
defendant  convicted  of  aggravated  rape 
under  section  2241  of  title  IB,  United  States 
Code,  or  rape  under  section  2242  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  assigned  a  base 
offense  level  under  chapter  2  of  the  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  that  is  at  least  4  levels  greater 
than  the  base  offense  level  applicable  to  such 
offenses  under  the  guidelines  in  effect  on  No- 
vember 1.  1990.  or  otherwise  shall  amend  the 
guidelines  applicable  to  such  offenses  so  as 
to  achieve  a  comparable  minimum  guideline 
sentence.  In  amending  such  guidelines,  the 
Sentencing  Commission  shall  review  the  ap- 
propriateness of  existing  specific  offense 
characteristics  or  other  adjustments  applica- 
ble to  such  offenses,  and  make  such  changes 
as  It  deems  appropriate,  taking  into  account 
the  severity  of  rape  offenses,  with  or  without 
aggravating  factors:  the  unique  nature  and 
duration  of  the  mental  injuries  inflicted  on 
the  victims  of  such  offenses;  and  any  other 
relevant  factors. 

(b)  Effect  of  Amendment.— If  the  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  are  amended  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  the  Sentencing 
Commission  shall  implement  the  instruc- 
tions set  forth  in  subsection  (ai  so  as  to 
achieve  a  comparable  result 

;bi  Statutory  Rape.— 

1 1 )  Section  2243iai  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "5  years  '  and 
inserting  "10  years". 

(2)  Section  2243(b>  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "one  year." 
and  inserting  "two  years.", 

(3)  Pursuant  to  its  authority  under  section 
994(p)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  the 
United  States  Sentencing  Commission  shall 
promulgate  guidelines  or  amend  existing 
guidelines  to  incorporate  the  increase  in 
maximum  penalties  provided  by  this  section 
for  sections  2243(a)  and  2243ib)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code, 

SEC.    113.    MANDATORY    RESTITUTION    FOR    SEX 
CRIMES. 

(ai  IN  General.— Chapter  109A  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"i  2248.  Mandatory  restitution 

"(a)  Ln  General,— Notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  section  3663  of  this  title,  and  in  ad- 


dition to  any  other  civil  or  criminal  penalty 
authorized  by  law.  the  court  shall  order  res- 
titution for  any  offense  under  this  chapter 

"(b)  Scope  and  Nature  of  Order, — i.l)  The 
order  of  restitution  under  this  section  shall 
direct  that^ 

"(A)  the  defendant  pay  to  the  victim  the 
full  amount  of  the  victim's  losses  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
!3i:  and 

"iB)  the  United  States  Attorney  enforces 
the  restitution  order  by  all  available  and 
reasonable  means, 

"(2)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection,   the 
term  'full  amount  of  the  victims  losses'  in- 
cludes any  costs  incurred  by  the  victim  for — 
"(A)  medical  services  relating  to  physical. 
psychiatric,  or  psychological  care: 

"(B)  physical  and  occupational  therapy  or 
rehabilitation: 
"(Ci  lost  income: 
"(D)  attorneys'  fees:  and 
"(E)  any  other  losses  suffered  by  the  vic- 
tim as  a  proximate  result  of  the  offense. 

•■(3)  Restitution  orders  under  this  section 
are  mandatory,  A  court  may  not  decline  to 
issue  an  order  under  this  section  because  of — 
"(A  I  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  de- 
fendant: or 

"(B)  the  fact  that  a  victim  has.  or  is  enti- 
tled to.  receive  compensation  for  his  or  her 
injuries  from  the  proceeds  of  insurance  or 
any  other  source. 

■(4i(Ai  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  para- 
graph (3).  the  court  may  take  into  account 
the  economiic  circumstances  of  the  defendant 
in  determining  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
schedule  according  to  which  the  restitution 
is  to  be  paid. 

"iBi  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'economic  circumstances'  includes — 

"(1)  the  financial  resources  and  other  as- 
sets of  the  defendant. 

"(ill  projected  earnings,  earning  capacity, 
and  other  income  of  the  defendant;  and 

"(111)  any  financial  obligations  of  the  de- 
fendant, including  obligations  to  dependents. 
"iCi  An  order  under  this  section  may  di- 
rect the  defendant  to  maiie  a  single  lump- 
sum paym.ent  or  partial  payments  at  speci- 
fied intervals  The  order  shall  also  provide 
that  the  defendant's  restitutionary  obliga- 
tion taices  priority  over  any  criminal  fine  or- 
dered, 

iDi  In  the  event  that  the  victim  has  re- 
covered for  any  amount  of  loss  through  the 
proceeds  of  insurance  or  any  other  source, 
the  order  of  restitution  shall  provide  that 
restitution  be  paid  to  the  person  who  pro- 
vided the  comipensation.  but  that  restitution 
shall  be  paid  to  the  victim  before  any  res- 
titution is  paid  to  any  other  provider  of  com- 
pensation, 

"(5)  Any  am^ount  paid  to  a  victi.m  under 
this  section  shall  be  set  off  against  any 
amount  later  recovered  as  compensatory 
damages  by  the  victim  from  the  defendant 
in— 
"(A)  any  Federal  civil  proceeding,  anci 
"(B)  any  State  civil  proceeding,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  by  the  law  of  the  State 

"(c)  Proof  of  Claim— d)  Within  60  days 
after  conviction  and.  in  any  event,  no  later 
than  10  days  prior  to  sentencing,  the  United 
States  Attorney  lor  his  delegee).  after  con- 
sulting with  the  victim,  shall  prepare  and 
file  an  affidavit  with  the  court  listing  the 
amounts  subject  to  restitution  under  this 
section.  The  affidavit  shall  be  signed  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  (or  his  delegee)  and 
the  victim.  Should  the  victim  object  to  any 
of  the  information  included  in  the  affidavit. 
the  United  States  Attorney  (or  his  delegee) 
shall  advise  the  victim  that  the  victimi  may 
file  a  separate  affidavit. 
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"(2)  If  no  objection  is  raised  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  amounts  attested  to  In  the  affidavit 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (D  shall  be  en- 
tered in  the  court's  restitution  order.  If  ob- 
jection is  raised,  the  court  may  require  the 
victim  or  the  United  States  Attorney  (or  his 
dele^ee)  to  submit  further  affidavits  or  other 
supporting  documents,  demonstrating  the 
victim's  losses. 

■■(31  If  the  court  concludes,  after  reviewing 
the  supporting  documentation  and  consider- 
ing the  defendant's  objections,  that  there  is 
a  substantial  reason  for  doubting  the  au- 
thenticity or  veracity  of  the  records  submit- 
ted, the  court  may  require  additional  docu- 
mentation or  hear  testimony  on  those  ques- 
tions. Any  records  filed,  or  testimony  heard, 
pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  in  camera 
in  the  judge's  chambers.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  this  section  does 
not  entitle  the  defendant  to  discovery  of  the 
contents  of,  or  matters  related  to,  any  sup- 
porting documentation.  Including  medical, 
psychological,  or  psychiatric  records 

■'(4)  In  the  event  that  the  victim's  losses 
are  not  ascertainable  10  days  prior  to  sen- 
tencing as  provided  in  subsection  (c)(1),  the 
United  States  Attorney  (or  his  delegee)  shall 
so  Inform  the  court,  and  the  court  shall  set 
a  date  for  the  final  determination  of  the  vic- 
tim's losses,  not  to  exceed  90  days  after  sen- 
tencing. If  the  victim  subsequently  discovers 
further  losses,  the  victim  shall  have  60  days 
after  discovery  of  those  losses  In  which  to 
petition  the  court  for  an  amended  restitu- 
tion order.  Such  order  may  be  granted  only 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  for  the  failure 
to  Include  such  losses  in  the  initial  claim  for 
restltutionary  relief. 

'■(d>  DEFlNmONS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'victim'  Includes  any  person 
who  has  suffered  direct  physical,  emotional, 
or  pecuniary  harm  as  a  result  of  a  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  under  this  chapter,  including. 
In  the  case  of  a  victim  who  is  under  18  years 
of  age.  Incompetent,  incapacitated,  or  de- 
ceased, the  legal  guardian  of  the  victim  or 
representative  of  the  victim's  estate,  an- 
other family  member,  or  any  other  person 
appointed  as  suitable  by  the  court:  Provided. 
That  In  no  event  shall  the  defendant  be 
named  as  such  representative  or  guardian." 

(bi  Table  of  SEcmoNS  — The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  109A  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"2248  Mandatory  restitution". 
Subtitle  B— Law  Enforcement  and  Prosecu- 
tion   Grants    To    Reduce    Violent    Crimes 

.■\tfainsi  Women 

SEr.   121.  GRANTS  TO  COMBAT  VIOLENT  CRIMES 
AGAINST  WOMEN. 

(a)  In  Genkral  ritle  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(42  use.  3711  et  seq  )  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  part  N  as  part  O: 

(2)  redesignating  section  1401  as  section 
1501.  and 

(3)  adding  after  part  M  the  following: 

•  Part  N— Grants  To  Combat  Viole.mt 
crime.s  a0ain8t  women 

-SEf.     1401      PURPOSE    OF    THE    l>R(M;KA.Vf    AND 
(JKANTS. 

■  lai  General  F*kix;k,^m  I"  kp".sks  The 
purp<jse  of  this  part  is  Ni  as.sist  .States,  In- 
dian tribes,  cities,  and  other  localities  to  de- 
velop effective  law  enforcement  and  prosecu- 
tion strategies  to  combat  violent  crimes 
a«ainst  women  and  In  particular,  to  focus 
efforts  on  those  arca.s  w.th  the  highest  rates 
of  violent  crime  agaln.si  women 

"(b)  PuRPOHErt  FOR  Which  Grants  May  Be 
Used. — Grants  under  this  part  shall  provide 


additional  personnel,  training,  technical  as- 
sistance, data  collection  and  other  equip- 
ment for  the  more  widespread  apprehension, 
prosecution,  and  adjudication  of  persons 
committing  violent  crimes  against  women 
and  specifically,  for  the  purposes  of— 

■■(1)  training  law  enforcement  officers  and 
prosecutors  to  more  effectively  identify  and 
respond  to  violent  crimes  against  women,  in- 
cluding the  crimes  of  sexual  assault  and  do- 
mestic violence: 

■•(21  developing,  training,  or  expanding 
units  of  law  enforcement  officers  and  pros- 
ecutors specifically  targeting  violent  crimes 
against  women,  including  the  crimes  of  sex- 
ual assault  and  domestic  violence; 

"(31  developing  and  Implementing  police 
and  prosecution  policies,  protocols,  or  orders 
specifically  devoted  to  Identifying  and  re- 
sponding to  violent  crimes  against  women, 
including  the  crimes  of  sexual  assault  and 
domestic  violence, 

"(41  developing,  installing,  or  expanding 
data  collection  systems,  including  computer- 
ized systems,  linking  police,  prosecutors,  and 
courts  or  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and 
tracking  arrests,  prosecutions,  and  convic- 
tions for  the  crimes  of  sexual  assault  and  do- 
mestic violence;  and 

"(5)  developing,  enlarging,  or  strengthen- 
ing victim  services  programs,  including  sex- 
ual assault  and  domestic  violence  programs, 
to  Increase  reporting  and  reduce  attrition 
rates  for  cases  involving  violent  crimes 
against  women.  Including  the  crimes  of  sex- 
ual assault  and  domestic  violence. 

"(c)  Grants  for  Multiple  Uses.— Grants 
under  this  part  must  be  used  for  at  least  3  of 
the  5  purposes  listed  in  subsection  (b). 
•'Subpart  1— High  Intensity  Crime  Area 
Grants 
-SEC.  Mil.  HIGH  intensity  GRANTS, 

"(ai  In  General  -The  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  ..Justice  Assistance  (hereafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  'Director')  shall  make 
grants  to  areas  of  'high  intensity  crime' 
against  women 

■•(b)  Definitions. —For  purposes  of  this 
part,  a  high  Intensity  crime  area^  means  an 
area  with  one  of  the  40  highest  rates  of  vio- 
lent crime  against  women,  as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  pursuant  to 
section  1412 

■SEC     141X    HK.H    IVI>;NSm'    C.RA.ST    APPIJCA- 
TION 

■  lai  CoMF'UT.\TioN.  -Within  45  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Statistics  shall  compile  a  list 
of  the  40  areas  with  the  highest  rates  of  vio- 
lent crime  against  women  based  on  the  com- 
bined female  victimization  rate  per  popu- 
lation for  assault,  sexual  assault  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  rapei.  murder,  robbery, 
and  kidnapping. 

••(b)  Use  of  Data  —In  calculating  the  com- 
bined female  victimization  rate  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statis- 
tics may  rely  on  - 

■'(1)  existing  data  collected  by  States,  mu- 
nicipalities, Indian  reservations  or  statis- 
tical metropolitan  areas  showing  the  number 
of  police  reports  of  the  crimes  listed  In  sub- 
section (a):  and 

■'i2)  existing  data  collected  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  data  from 
those  governmental  entitles  already  comply- 
ing with  the  National  Incident  Based  Report- 
ing System,  showing  the  number  of  police  re- 
ports of  crimes  listed  In  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  PL'Blication  —After  compiling  the  list 
set  forth  in  subsection  (ai,  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  shall  convey  it  to  the  Di- 
rector who  shall  publish  It  in  the  Federal 
Register. 


■•(d)  Qualification.— Upon  satisfying  the 
terms  of  subsection  (e),  any  high  Intensity 
crime  area  shall  be  qualified  for  a  grant. 
under  this  subpart  upon  applicaMon  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Kovernmental 
entitles  responsible  for  law  enforcement  and 
prosecution  of  criminal  offenses  within  the 
area  and  certification  that 

"(1)  the  fund.s  .shall  t>e  used  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  violent  crimes  against  women  and  for 
at  least  3  of  the  purposes  outlined  in  section 
1401(b); 

••(2)  grantees  and  subgrantees  shall  develop 
a  plan  for  implementation,  and  otherwise 
consult  and  coordinate  program  grants,  with 
nongovernmental  nonprofit  victim  services 
programs;  and 

'•(3)  at  least  25  percent  of  the  amount 
granted  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  areas:  prosecution,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  victim  services 

••(e)  AppLicA-noN  Requirements  —The  ap- 
plication requirements  provided  In  section 
513  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  grants  made 
under  this  subpart.  In  adclltion.  each  applica- 
tion must  provide  the  certifications  required 
by  subsection  (d)  Including  documentation 
from  nonprofit  non-governmental  victim 
services  programs  showing  their  participa- 
tion In  developing  the  plan  required  by  sub- 
section (d)(2).  Applications  shall- 

"(1)  Include  documentation  from  the  pros- 
ecution, law  enforcement,  and  victim  serv- 
ices programs  to  be  assisted  showing— 

"(A I  need  for  the  grant  funds; 

"(B)  intended  use  of  the  grant  funds;  and 

•■(C)  expected  results  from  the  use  of  grant 
funds;  and 

•■(2)  proof  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments for  the  payment  of  forensic  medical 
exams  provided  in  section  162  of  this  title. 

"(f)  Disbursement  — 

"(1)  No  later  than  60  days  after  the  receipt 
of  an  application  under  this  subpart,  the  Di- 
rector shall  either  disburse  the  appropriate 
sums  provided  for  under  this  subpart  or  shall 
Inform  the  applicant  why  the  application 
does  not  conform  to  the  terms  of  section  513 
of  this  title  or  to  the  requirements  of  this 
section 

•'(2)  In  disbursing  monies  under  this  sub- 
part, the  Director  shall  ensure,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  that  grantees— 

■■(A)  equitably  distribute  funds  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis; 

■■(Bi  determine  the  amount  of  subtrrants 
based  on  the  population  to  tte  .ser\'ed:  and 

■(C)  give  priority  to  areas  with  the  great- 
est showing  of  need. 

••(g)  Grantee  Repor-hno  — Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  grant  perUxi  under  this  subpart. 
the  grantee  shall  file  a  performance  report 
with  the  Director  explaining  the  activities 
carried  out  together  with  an  assessment  of 
the  effectiveness  of  those  activities  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  part  The  Di 
rector  shall  suspend  funding  for  an  approved 
application  if  an  applicant  fails  Ui  submit  an 
annual  performance  report 

■Subpart  2— other  Grants  to  States  to 
Combat  Violent  Crimes  Again.«l  Women 
-SEC.  U2I.  GENERAI.  GRANTS  TO  STATEa 

■■(a)  General  Grants  -The  Director  Is  au- 
thorizeJ  to  make  grants  to  Statues,  for  use  by 
States,  units  of  local  government  in  the 
States,  and  nonprofit  nongovernmental  vic- 
tim services  programs  in  the  States,  for  the 
purposes  outlined  In  section  1401(b).  and  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  violent  crimes  sigainst 
women 

■'(b)  Amounts— From  amounts  appro- 
priated, the  amount  of  grants  under  sub- 
section lai  shall  be — 

■■(1)  S500.000  to  each  State:  and 


••(2)  that  portion  of  the  then  remaining 
available  money  to  each  State  that  results 
from  a  distribution  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  each  State's  population  in  relation 
to  the  population  of  all  States. 

■■(c)  QfALiFiCA-noN,— Upon  satisfying  the 
terms  of  subsection  (d).  any  State  shall  be 
qualified  for  funds  provided  under  this  part 
upon  certification  that^- 

■■!l)  the  funds  shall  be  used  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  violent  crimes  against  women  and  for 
at  least  3  of  the  purposes  outlined  in  section 
1401(b>; 

••(2)  grantees  and  subgrantees  shall  develop 
a  plan  for  implementation,  and  otherwise 
consult  and  coordinate,  with  nonprofit  non- 
governmental victim  ser\'ices  programs,  in- 
cluding sexual  assault  and  domestic  violence 
victim  services  programs: 

■•(3)  at  least  25  percent  of  the  amount 
granted  shall  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  areas:  prosecution,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  victim  services. 

"Id)  APPLICATION  Requirements.— The  ap- 
plication requirements  provided  in  section 
513  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  grants  made 
under  this  subpart.  In  addition,  each  applica- 
tion shall  include  the  certifications  of  quali- 
fication required  by  subsection  (o  including 
documentation  from  nonprofit  nongovern- 
mental victim  services  programs  showing 
their  participation  in  developing  the  plan  re- 
quired by  subsection  (c)(2i.  Applications 
shall- 

••(1)  include  documentation  from  the  pros- 
ecution, law  enforcement,  and  victim  serv- 
ices programs  to  be  assisted  showing— 

■■(A)  need  for  the  grant  funds; 

■■(B)  intended  use  of  the  grant  funds;  and 

••(C)  expected  results  from  the  use  of  grant 
funds;  and 

■•(2)  proof  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments for  the  payment  of  forensic  medical 
exams  provided  in  section  162  of  this  title. 

■le)  Disbursement —(1 )  No  late  than  60 
days  after  the  receipt  of  an  application  under 
this  subpart,  the  Director  shall  either  dis- 
burse the  appropriate  sums  provided  for 
under  this  subpart  or  shall  inform  the  appli- 
cant why  the  application  does  not  conform 
to  the  terms  of  section  513  of  this  title  or  to 
the  requirements  of  this  section 

'■',2)  In  disbursing  monies  under  this  sub- 
part, the  Director  shall  Issue  regulations  to 
ensure  that  States  will— 

■■(A  I  equitably  distribute  monies  on  a  geo- 
graphic t)a8l8  including  nonurban  and  rural 
areas,  and  giving  priority  to  localities  with 
populations  under  200.000; 

••(Bi  determine  the  amount  of  subgrants 
based  on  the  population  to  be  ser\-ed:  and 

■■(C)  give  priority  to  areas  with  the  great- 
est showing  of  need 

•(f)  Grantee  Reporting  -Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  grant  pericxl  under  this  subpart. 
the  State  grantee  shall  file  a  performance  re- 
port with  the  Director  explaining  the  activi- 
ties cArried  out  together  with  an  assessment 
of  the  effectiveness  of  those  activities  in 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  The 
Director  shall  suspend  funding  for  an  ap- 
proved application  if  an  applicant  fails  to 
submit  an  annual  performance  report 
"SEC.  14X1.  GENERAL  GRANTS  TO  TRIBE& 

■■(a)  GENERAI,  Gra.vts— The  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  Indian  tribes,  for 
use  by  tribes,  tribal  organizations  or  non- 
profit nongovernmental  victim  services  pro- 
grams on  Indian  reservations,  for  the  pur- 
poses outlined  in  section  1401(bi,  and  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  violent  crimes  against 
women  In  Indian  country 

■■(bi  Amoltjts  —From  amounts  appro- 
priated,   the   amount   of  grants   under   sub- 


section (a)  shall  be  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  tribes,  with  minimum  grants  of 
$35,000  and  maximum  grants  of  $300,000 

■■(c)  QUALlFlCA'noN.— Upon  Satisfying  the 
terms  of  subsection  idi.  any  tribe  shall  be 
qualified  for  funds  provided  under  this  part 
upon  certification  that — 

■•il)  the  funds  shall  be  used  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  violent  crim.es  against  women  and  for 
a  least  3  of  the  purposes  outlined  in  section 
1401  lb);  and 

■■(2i  at  least  25  percent  of  the  grant  funds 
shall  be  allocated  to  each  of  the  following 
three  areas:  prosecution,  law  enforcement, 
and  victim  services. 

■•(d)  application  Requirements.— (1)  Ap- 
plications shall  be  made  directly  to  the  Di- 
rector and  shall  contain  a  description  of  the 
tribes'  law  enforcem.ent  responsibilities  for 
the  Indian  country  described  in  the  applica- 
tion and  a  description  of  the  tribes'  system 
of  courts,  including  whether  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment operates  courts  of  Indian  offenses  as 
defined  in  25  U  S  C.  1301  or  CFR  courts  under 
25CFR  U  et  seq. 

"(2)  Applications  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Director  may  prescribe  and  shall  specify 
the  nature  of  the  program  proposed  by  the 
applicant  tribe,  the  data  and  information  on 
which  the  program  is  based,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  program  plans  to  use  or  incor- 
porate existing  services  available  in  the  In- 
dian country  where  the  grant  will  be  used. 

•■(3 1  The  term  of  any  grant  shall  be  for  a 
minimum  of  3  years. 

••(e)  Gra.s'TEE  Reporthng. -At  the  end  of 
the  first  12  months  of  the  grant  period  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  Indian 
tribal  granted  shall  file  a  performance  report 
with  the  Director  explaining  the  activities 
carried  out  together  with  an  assessment  of 
the  effectiveness  of  those  activities  in 
acheiving  the  purposes  of  this  subpart.  The 
Director  shall  suspend  funding  for  an  ai> 
proved  application  if  an  applicant  fails  to 
submit  an  annual  performance  report. 

■■(fi  Definitions. -(] )  The  term  "Indian 
tribe'  means  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation, 
or  other  organized  group  or  community,  in- 
cluding any  Alaska  .Native  village  or  re- 
gional or  village  corporation  fas  defined  in. 
or  established  pursuant  to.  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act  i43  VS.C.  1601.  et 
seq.)).  which  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the 
special  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians 

■i2)  The  term  Indian  country'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  1151 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

'Subpart  3 — General  Terms  and  Conditions 

-SEC.  1431.  GENERAL  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  part- 

■■(1)  the  term  ■victim  sen.'ices  program' 
means  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  pro- 
gram that  assists  victims,  including  lA'  non- 
governmental nonprofit  organizations  such 
as  rape  crisis  centers  or  battered  women's 
shelters,  including  nonprofit  nongovern- 
mental organizations  assisting  victims 
through  the  legal  process  and  iBi  victim  wit- 
ness programs  within  governmental  entities: 

■•(2)  the  term  'sexual  assault'  includes  not 
only  assaults  committed  by  offenders  who 
are  strangers  to  the  victim  but  also  assaults 
committed  by  offenders  who  are  known  or 
related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  victim; 
and 

■■(3)  the  term  ■domestic  violence'  includes 
felony  and  misdemeanor  offenses  committed 
by  a  current  or  former  spouse  of  the  victim. 
a  person  with  whom  the  victim,  shares  a 
child  in  com.mon.  a  person  who  is  cohabitat- 
ing  with  or  ha^  cohabitated  with  the  victim 


as  a  spouse,  or  any  other  person  similarly 
situated  to  a  spouse  who  is  protected  under 
the  domestic  or  family  violence  laws  of  the 
jurisdiction  receiving  grant  mon;es 
-SEC.  1432.  GENERAL  TERMS  AN^D  CONDI'nONS. 

"(a:i  Nonmonetary  As.sist.ilNce  — In  addi- 
tion to  the  assistance  provided  under  sub- 
parts 1  or  2.  the  Director  may  direct  any 
Federal  agency,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, to  use  its  authorities  and  the  re- 
sources granted  to  it  under  Federal  law  (in- 
cluding personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, and  mianagerial.  technical,  and  advi- 
sory ser\'ices)  m  support  of  State  and  local 
assistance  efforts. 

"(b)  BUREAU  Reporting.— No  later  than  180 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  grants  are  made  under  this  part,  the 
Director  shall  submit  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  a  report 
that  includes,  for  each  high  intensity  crime 
area  (as  provided  m  subpart  1 1  and  for  each 
State  and  for  each  grantee  Indian  tribe  (as 
provided  in  subpart  2)— 

■•(1)  the  amount  of  grants  made  under  this 
part: 

"(2)  a  summary  of  the  purposes  for  which 
those  grants  were  provided  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  their  progress,  and 

■■(3)  a  copy  of  each  grantee  report  filed  pur- 
suant to  sections  I412(gi  and  1421  if) 

■■(c)  REGULAinoN.s.— No  later  than  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  the 
Director  shall  publish  proposed  regulations 
implementing  this  part.  No  later  than  120 
days  after  such  dat*.  the  Director  shall  pub- 
lish final  regulations  implementing  this 
part. 

■■(d)    AUTHORIZ.^TION    of    APPROPRIA-nONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  1992.  1993.  and  1994, 
JIOO.000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
part ;.  and  $190,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  subpart  2.  and  $10,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  1422  subpart  2" 
Subtitle  C— Safety  for  Women  in  Public 
Transit  and  Public  Parks 

SEC.  131.  GRANTS  FOR  CAPITAL  IMPROVTMENTS 
TO  PRTVENT  CRIME  I.N  PL-BUC 
TRANSPORT  A-nOS. 

Section  24  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"GRA.VTS  TO  PREVENT  CRIME  IN  PUBLIC 
TR.^NSPORTATION 

"SEC  24.  a  General  Purpose— From 
funds  authorized  under  section  21,  and  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
capital  grants  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  to  increase  security  in  existing  and  fu- 
ture public  transportation  systems.  None  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  financing  of  projects  under 
this  section  where  law  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities are  vested  in  a  local  public  body 
other  than  the  grant  applicant. 

"(b)  Grants  for  Lighting.  Camera  Sur- 
veillance, and  Securttv  Phones — 

"(1)  From  the  sums  authorized  for  expendi- 
ture under  this  section  for  crime  prevention, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grant* 
and  loans  to  States  and  local  public  bodies  or 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
safety  of  public  transportation  by— 

"(A)  increasing  lighting  within  or  adjacent 
to  public  transportation  systems,  including 
bus  stops,  subway  stations,  parking  lots,  or 
garages: 

"(B)  increasing  camera  surveillance  of 
areas  within  and  adjacent  to  public  transpor- 
tation system.s.  including  bus  stops,  subway 
stations,  parking  lots,  or  garages: 

"(C)  providing  emergency  phone  lines  to 
contact  law  enforcement  or  security  person- 
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nel  In  areas  within  or  adjacent  to  public 
transportation  systems.  Including  bus  stops, 
subway  stations,  parking  lots,  or  parages;  or 

■■iD>  any  other  project  intended  to  Increase 
the  security  and  safety  of  existing  or 
planned  public  transportation  systems 

"(2)  From  the  sums  authorized  under  this 
section,  at  least  75  percent  shall  be  expended 
on  projects  of  the  type  described  in  sub- 
section (bull  (A)  and  (B». 

"(c)  Rep<~)RTINc;.  -All  grants  under  this  sec- 
lion  are  contingent  upon  the  filing  of  a  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Office  of  Victims  of  Crime,  show- 
ing crime  rates  In  or  adjacent  to  public 
transportation  before,  and  for  a  1-year  period 
after,  the  capital  Improvement,  statistics 
shall  be  broken  down  by  type  of  crime,  sex. 
race,  and  relationship  of  victim  to  the 
offencer 

••(d)  Increased  Federal  Share.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
Federal  share  under  this  section  for  each 
capital  Improvement  project  which  enhances 
the  safety  and  security  of  public 
transporatlon  systems  and  which  Is  not  re- 
quired by  law  (including  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter)  shall  be  90  percent  of  the  net 
project  cost  of  such  project 

•'(ei  SPECIAL  Grants  for  Projects  to 
Study  increasing  Security  wr  Women.— 
From  the  sums  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  provide  grants  and 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  studying  ways  to  re- 
duce violent  crimes  sigalnst  women  in  public 
transit  through  better  design  or  operation  of 
public  transit  systems 

"(f)  General  Requirements. -All  grants 
or  loans  provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  terms,  conditions,  require- 
ments, and  provisions  applicable  to  grants 
and  loans  made  under  section  2(a)." 

SF.r    132.  GRA.NTS  FOR  CAPITAI.  IMPROVEMENTS 

TO  ckkvent  (  kimk   in  national 

VAHKS. 

The  Act  of  August  18,  1970,  the  National 
Park  System  Improvements  In  Administra- 
tion Act  (90  Stat.  1931;  16  U  S  C  la  I  et  seq.) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

-8KC.   13.  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  CRIME  PRE- 
VENTION ASSISTANCE. 

"(a)  From  the  sums  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1965.  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  reduce  the  In- 
cidence of  violent  crime  In  the  National 
Park  System. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  direct  the  chief 
official  responsible  for  law  enforcement 
wlthm  the  National  Park  Services  to— 

••(1)  compile  a  list  of  areas  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  with  the  highest  rates  of 
violent  crime. 

••(2i  make  recommendations  concerning 
capital  improvements,  and  other  measures, 
needed  within  the  National  Park  System  to 
reduce  the  rates  of  violent  crime.  Including 
the  rate  of  sexual  assault;  and 

"(3i  publish  the  information  required  by 
paragraphs  d)  and  (2)  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(c)  No  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  based  on  the 
recommendations  and  list  Issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  distribute 
funds  throughout  the  National  Park  Service 
Priority  shall  be  given  to  those  areas  with 
the  highest  rates  of  sexual  assault. 

■■(d)  Funds  provided  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for  the  following  purposes — 

•'(I)  to  Increase  lighting  within  or  adjacent 
to  public  parks  and  recreation  areas. 


"(2)  to  provide  emergency  phone  lines  to 
contact  law  enforcement  or  security  person- 
nel in  areas  within  or  adjacent  to  public 
parks  and  recreation  areas; 

"(3)  to  Increase  security  or  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  within  or  adjacent  to  public 
parks  and  recreation  areas;  and 

•■(4)  any  other  project  intended  to  Increase 
the  security  and  safety  of  public  parks  and 
recreation  areas" 

SEC.  133.  GRANTS  FOR  CAPITAL  IMPROV>;,MENTS 
TO  PREVENT  CRIME  IN  PUBUC 
PAKKS. 

Section  6  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1966  (78  Stat.  897;  16  U.S.C. 
4601-8)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(h)  Capptal  Improvement  ^ND  Other 
Projects  to  Reduce  Crime  In  addition  to 
assistance  for  planning  projects,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  projects  identified  in  subsection 
(ei.  and  from  amounts  appropriated,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States,  not  to  exceed  SlS.000.000  in  total, 
for  the  following  types  of  projects  or  com- 
binations thereof: 

'■(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  capital  im- 
provements and  other  measures  to  Increase 
safety  In  urban  pcirks  and  recreation  areas. 
Including  funds  to — 

"(A)  Increase  lighting  within  or  adjacent 
to  public  parks  and  recreation  areas; 

"(B)  provide  emergency  phone  lines  to  con- 
tact law  enforcement  or  security  personnel 
In  areas  within  or  adjacent  to  public  parks 
and  recreation  aireas. 

••(Ci  Increase  security  personnel  within  or 
adjacent  to  public  parks  and  recreation 
areas:  and 

■(D)  any  other  project  Intended  to  Increase 
the  security  and  safety  of  public  parks  and 
recreation  areas. 

■(2i  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
project  approval  Imposed  by  this  section,  eli- 
gibility for  assistance  under  this  subsection 
is  dependent  upon  a  showing  of  need  In  pro- 
viding funds  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  priority  to  those  projects 
proposed  for  urban  parks  and  recreation 
areas  with  the  highest  rates  of  crime  and.  In 
particular,  to  urban  parks  and  recreation 
areas  with  the  highest  rates  of  sexual  as- 
sault. 

••(3)  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  sub- 
section (c),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  70  percent  Improvement  grants  for 
projects  undertaken  by  any  State  for  the 
purposes  outlined  in  this  subsection  The  re- 
maining share  of  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by 
the  State   ■ 

Subtitle  D— National  Commission  on  Violent 
Crime  Against  Women 

SEC.  141.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Commission  on  Vio- 
lent Crime  Against  Women  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Commission  "). 

SEC.  14S.  DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  General  Purpose  of  the  Commission  — 
The  Commission  shall  carry  out  activities 
for  the  purposes  of  promoting  a  national  pol- 
icy on  violent  crime  against  women,  and  for 
making  recommendations  for  how  to  reduce 
violent  crime  against  women 

(bi  Functions— The  Commission  shall  per- 
form the  following  functions— 

( 1 1  evaluate  the  adequacy  of.  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  current  law  en- 
forcement efforts  at  the  Federal  and  State 
levels  to  reduce  the  rate  of  violent  crimes 
against  women. 

(2)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of.  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  the  responsiveness 


of  State  prosecutors  and  State  courts  Uj  vio- 
lent crimes  against  women; 

(3)  evaluate  the  adequaiy  of.  and  make  rec- 
ommendatiuns  regarding,  the  adequacy  of 
current  education,  prevention,  and  protec- 
tion services  for  women  victims  of  violent 
crime, 

i4)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of.  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  reducing  violent 
crimes  against  women. 

(5)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of.  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  national  public 
awareness  and  the  public  dissemination  of 
Information  essential  to  the  prevention  of 
violent  crimes  against  women; 

<6)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  data  collection 
and  government  statistics  on  the  incidence 
and  prevalence  of  violent  crimes  against 
women, 

i7)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  the  adequacy  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  on  sexual  assault  and 
the  need  for  a  more  uniform  statutory  re- 
sponse to  sex  offenses,  and 

(8)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of.  and  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding,  the  adequacy  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  on  domestic  violence 
and  the  need  for  a  more  uniform  statutory 
response  to  domestic  violence. 

SEC.  143.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  NUMHKK  as:.  Al'l'01I>fTMENT.— 

(1)  APPtiiNTMKNT— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  15  members  as  follows 

(A)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Presidents 

(1 )  three  of  whom  shall  be — 

(1)  the  Attorney  General. 

(II)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services;  and 

(III)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

who  shall  be  nonvoting  members,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  a  tie  vote  by  the  Commission, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  a  voting  mem- 
ber: 

(II)  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  the 
general  public  on  the  basis  of  such  individ- 
uals being  sf)ecially  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  by  reason  of  their  education, 
training,  or  experience;  and 

(111 I  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
for  their  experience  in  providing  services  to 
women  victims  of  violent  crime 

iB)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

iC)  Five  members  shall  l)e  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  temptire  of  the  Senat*  on  the 
joint  recommendation  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate 

(2)  CONORtUiSIONAl,         UOMMrTTEE  RF,C 

OMMENDATioNS  -  In  making  appointments 
under  subparagraphs  i  Bi  and  iCi  of  paragraph 
1 1 ),  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
House  of  Represent.attvps  and  the  Senate 
shall  duly  consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chairmen  and  Ranking  Minority  Mem 
bers  of  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
laws  contained  in  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code 

(3)  REgUIREME.VTS    OF    AHPOI.VTMENT8  —The 

Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senat.e 
and  the  Hou-^e  of  Representatives  .thall 

(A)  select  individuals  who  are  specially 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commission  by  rea- 
son of  their  education,  training,  and  expert 
ence,  including  experience  in  advocacy  or 
service  organizations  specializing  in  sexual 
assault  and  domestic  violence:  and 


iB)  engage  in  consultations  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  that  the  expertise  of  the  ten 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall  provide  as 
much  of  a  balance  as  possible  and.  to  the 
preatest  extent  possible,  cover  the  fields  of 
law  enforcement,  prosecution,  judicial  ad- 
ministration, legal  expertise,  victim  com- 
pensation boards,  and  victim  advocacy 

(4)  Term  of  member.s— Members  of  the 
Commission  (other  than  members  appointed 
under  paragraph  (IhAhio  shall  serve  for  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

(5)  Vacancy.  -A  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  Chairman.— Not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  members  of  the  Commission  are  ap- 
pointed, such  members  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man from  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  QUORUM— Seven  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  numtier  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Commission  to  conduct  hearings 

(d)  Meeting.s  — The  Commission  shall  hold 
its  first  meeting  on  a  date  specified  by  the 
Chairman,  but  such  date  shall  not  be  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  After  the  Initial  meeting,  the 
Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  its  members,  but 
shall  meet  at  least  six  tlmes. 

ic)  Pay  —Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  employees  or  elected  officials 
of  a  government  entity  shall  receive  no  addi- 
tional compensation  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ice on  the  Commission. 

(f)  PER  DiEM. -While  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  duties  for  the  Commission. 
mfmt:>ers  of  the  Commission  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  employ- 
ees of  agencies  under  sections  5702  and  5703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(gi  Df.adline  FOR  APPOINTMENT— Not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  .Act.  the  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed. 

SEC.  144.  REPORTS. 

(ai  In  General —Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Commission  is 
fully  constituted  under  section  143.  the  Com- 
mission shall  prepare  and  submit  a  final  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  congressional 
committees  that  have  jurisdiction  over  legis- 
lation addressing  violent  crimes  against 
women.  Including  the  crimes  of  domestic  and 
sexual  assault 

(bi  Contents  The  final  report  submitted 
under  paragraph  ili  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission.  including  such  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  and  adminis- 
trative action  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate 
SEC.  14ft.  EXECimVE  DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF. 

(a)  ExEciTivE  Director — 

(1)  APPOINTMENT —The  Commission  shall 
have  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  Chairman  Is  selected. 

(2)  COMPENSA'noN— The  Executive  Director 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  of  the  basic  pay  payable 
under  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  as  con- 
tained in  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(bi  Staff —With  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Executive  Director  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  additional 


personnel  as  the  Executive  Director  consid- 
ers necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

ic)  Applicability  of  Civil  Service  Laws.- 
The  Executive  Director  and  the  additional 
personnel  of  the  Commission  appointed 
under  subsection  (bi  may  be  appointed  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  111  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rat«s. 

(d)  CONSULTANTS  —Subject  to  such  rules  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporary 
or  intermittent  services  under  section  3109(bi 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  $200  per  day. 
SEC.  146.  POWERS  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hkarings  -For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subtitle,  the  Commission  may  con- 
duct such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commission  considers 
appropriate.  The  Commission  may  admin- 
ister oaths  before  the  Commission 

ibi  DELEGATION.- -Any  member  or  employee 
of  the  Commission  may.  if  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  take  any  action  that  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  take  under  this  sub- 
title. 

(c)  ACCESS  TO  Information.— The  Commis- 
sion may  secure  directly  from  any  executive 
department  or  agency  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  carry  out  his  subtitle,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  department  or  agency  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  law  from  furnishing 
such  information.  On  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
such  a  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
nonprohibited  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(di  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
SEC.  147.  ACTHORlZATIONS  OF  APPRGPRIA 
TIONS. 

There  is  authorized  tfj  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  $500,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle. 
SEC.  148.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  its  final  report 
IS  submitted  under  section  144  The  President 
may  extend  the  life  of  the  Comm.ission  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

Subtitle  E— New  Evidentiary  Rules 
SEC.    151.    SEXCAL    HISTORY    IN    ALL    CRIMINAL 
CASES. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  rule  412  the  following 
"Rule  412A.   Evidence   of  victini'i  put  behavior  in 
other  criminal  ca«e« 

••(ai  Reputation  and  Opinion  E\tdence  Ex- 
cluded.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  m  a  criminal  case,  other  than  a 
sex  offense  case  governed  by  rule  412.  reputa- 
tion or  opinion  evidence  of  the  past  sexual 
behavior  of  an  alleged  victim  is  not  admissi- 
ble. 

■■(bi  ADMissiBiLm'.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  in  a  criminal  case. 
other  than  a  sex  offense  case  governed  by 
rule  412.  evidence  of  a  alleged  victim's  past 
sexual  behavior  i  other  than  reputation  and 
opinion  evidence)  may  be  admissible  if— 

■■(1 1  the  evidence  is  admitted  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  in  subdivision 
(c);  and 


"(2^  the  probative  value  of  the  evidence 
outweighs  the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice. 

•■(ci  Procedures — il-  If  the  defendant  in- 
tends to  offer  evidence  of  specific  instances 
of  the  alleged  victim's  past  sexual  behavior. 
the  defendant  shall  make  a  written  motion 
to  offer  such  e\Tdence  not  later  than  16  days 
before  the  date  on  which  the  trial  in  which 
such  evidence  is  to  be  offered  is  scheduled  to 
begin,  except  that  the  court  may  allow  the 
motion  to  be  made  at  a  later  date,  including 
during  trial,  if  the  court  determines  either 
that  the  evidence  is  newly  discovered  and 
could  not  have  been  obtained  earlier  through 
the  exercise  of  due  diligence  or  that  the  issue 
to  which  such  evidence  relates  has  newly 
arisen  in  the  case.  Any  motion  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  served  on  all  other 
parties  and  on  the  alleged  victim. 

■■(2i  The  mi  tion  described  m  parsigraph  (1) 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  offer  of 
proof.  If  necessary,  the  court  shall  order  a 
hearing  in  cham.bers  to  determine  if  such 
evidence  is  admissible.  At  such  hearing,  the 
parties  may  call  witnesses,  including  the  al- 
leged victim  and  offer  relevant  evidence. 
Notwithstanding  subdivision  ibi  of  rule  104. 
if  the  relevancy  of  the  evidence  which  the 
defendant  seeks  to  offer  in  the  trial  depends 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  condition  of  fact, 
the  court,  at  the  hearing  in  chambers  or  at 
a  subsequent  hearing  in  chambers  scheduled 
for  such  purpose,  shall  accept  evidence  on 
the  issue  of  whether  such  condition  of  fact  Is 
fulfilled  and  shall  determine  such  issue. 

■■(3>  If  the  court  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearing  described  in  paragraph  (2'  that 
the  evidence  that  the  defendant  seeks  to 
offer  is  relevant  and  that  the  probative  value 
of  such  evidence  outweighs  the  danger  of  un- 
fair prejudice  such  evidence  shall  be  admissi- 
ble in  the  trial  to  the  extent  an  order  made 
by  the  court  specifies  the  evidence  which 
may  be  offered  and  areas  with  respect  to 
which  the  alleged  vnctim  may  be  examined 
or  cross-examined.  In  its  order,  the  court 
should  consider  (A)  the  chain  of  reasoning 
leading  to  its  finding  of  relevance,  and  (B) 
why  the  probative  value  of  the  evidence  out- 
weighs the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice  given 
the  potential  of  the  evidence  to  humiliate 
and  embarrass  the  alleged  victim  and  to  re- 
sult in  unfair  or  biased  jury  inferences 
SEC.  1S2.  SEXUAL  HISTORY  IN  CIVIL  CASES. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  as  amended 
by  section  151   of  this  Act.  are  amended  by 
adding  after  rule  412A  the  following 
"Rule  412B.  Eviilencc  of  put  •ezval  behavior  in  dvfl 


••(a)  Reputation  and  Opinion  E\tdence  Ex- 
cluded —Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  a  civil  case  In  which  a  defend- 
ant is  accused  of  actionable  sexual  mis- 
conduct, as  defined  in  subdivision  (d).  rep- 
utation or  opinion  evidence  of  the  plaintiffs 
past  sexual  behavior  is  not  admissible. 

■■(b)  Admissible  EvmENCE.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  in  a  civil  case 
in  which  a  defendant  is  accused  of  actionable 
sexual  misconduct,  as  defined  in  subdivision 
(d).  evidence  of  a  plaintifTs  past  sexual  be- 
havior other  than  reputation  or  opinion  e\n- 
dence  may  be  admissible  if— 

••(li  admitted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures specified  in  subdivision  (c);  and 

■•(2)  the  probative  value  of  such  evidence 
outweighs  the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice 

••(CI  Procedures. — (l)  If  the  defendant  in- 
tends to  offer  evidence  of  specific  instances 
of  the  plaintiffs  past  sexual  behavior,  the 
defendant  shall  make  a  written  motion  to 
offer  such  evidence  not  later  than  15  days  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  the  trial  in  which 
such  evidence  is  to  be  offered  is  scheduled  to 
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bfKin.  except  that  the  court  may  allow  the 
muLion  to  be  made  at  a  later  date,  IncludlnK 
during  trial.  If  the  court  determines  either 
that  the  evidence  la  newly  discovered  and 
could  not  have  been  obtained  earlier  through 
the  exercise  of  due  diligence  or  that  the  issue 
to  which  such  evidence  relates  has  newly 
arisen  In  the  case.  Any  motion  made  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  served  on  all  other 
parties  and  on  the  plalntlTf. 

"(2)  The  motion  described  In  paragraph  ilt 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  offer  of 
proof  If  necessary,  the  court  shall  order  a 
hearing  In  chambers  to  determine  If  such 
evidence  Is  admissible.  At  such  hearing,  the 
parties  may  call  witnesses,  including  the 
plaintiff  and  offer  relevant  evidence.  Not- 
withstanding subdivision  (b»  of  rule  104,  If 
the  relevancy  of  the  evidence  with  the  de- 
fendant seeks  to  offer  in  the  trial  depends 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  a  condition  of  fact, 
the  court,  at  the  hearing  in  chambers  or  at 
a  subsequent  hearing  in  chambers  scheduled 
for  such  purpose,  shall  accept  evidence  on 
the  issue  of  whether  such  condition  of  fact  is 
fulfilled  and  shall  determine  such  issue. 

■'(3i  If  the  court  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearing  described  in  paragraph  (2)  that 
the  evidence  that  the  defendant  seeks  to 
offer  Is  relevant  and  that  the  probative  value 
of  such  evidence  outweighs  the  danger  of  un- 
fair prejudice,  such  evidence  shall  be  admis- 
sible In  the  trial  to  the  extent  an  order  made 
by  the  court  specifies  evidence  which  may  be 
offered  and  areas  with  respect  to  which  the 
plaintiff  may  be  examined  or  cross-exam- 
ined. In  Its  order,  the  court  should  consider 
(A)  the  chain  of  reasoning  leading  to  Its  find- 
ing of  relevance,  and  (B)  why  the  probative 
value  of  the  evidence  outweighs  the  danger 
of  unfair  prejudice  given  the  potential  of  the 
evidence  to  humiliate  and  embarrass  the  al- 
leged victim  and  to  result  in  unfair  or  biased 
Jury  Inferences, 

•(d)  DEFINITIONS. —For  purposes  of  this 
rule,  a  case  involving  a  claim  of  actionable 
sexual  misconduct.  Includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  sex  harassment  or  discrimination 
claims  brought  pursuant  to  title  VU  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S  C.  2000<eli  and 
gender  bias  claims  brought  pursuant  to  title 
in  of  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of 
1991. ••. 
SEC.  I  S3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  RAPE  SHIELD  LAW. 

Rule  412  of  the  Federal  Rules  nf  Evidence  is 
amended— 

<1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

••(e)  Interlocutory  Appeal.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  evi- 
dentiary rulings  made  pursuant  to  this  rule 
are  subject  to  Interlocutory  appeal  by  the 
government  or  by  the  alleged  victim. 

■If)  Rule  of  Relevance  And  Privilege  - 
If  the  prosecution  seeks  to  offer  evidence  of 
prior  sexual  history,  the  provisions  of  this 
rule  may  be  waived  by  the  alleged  victim.^'; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subdivision 
(c)(3)  the  following;  "In  its  order,  the  court 
should  consider  lAi  the  chain  of  reasoning 
leading  to  Its  finding  of  relevance;  and  (B) 
why  the  probative  value  of  the  evidence  out- 
weighs the  danger  of  unfair  prejudice  given 
the  potential  of  the  evidence  to  humiliate 
and  embarrass  the  alleged  victim  and  to  re- 
sult in  unfair  or  biased  Jury  inferences. "". 
SEC.  154.  EVIDENCE  OF  CLOTHING. 

The  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  are  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  rule  412  the  following 

"KuW   413.   Evidrnr*  of  virttm'i  rlolhin(  ■■   inritinn 
violence 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  In  a  criminal  case  in  which  a  person  is 


accused  of  an  offense  under  chapter  109A  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  evidence  of  an 
alleged  victim's  clothing  Is  not  admissible  to 
show  that  the  alleged  victim  incited  or  in- 
vited the  offense  charged.". 

Subtitle  F— Assistance  to  Victims  of  Sexual 

Assault 

SEC.  161.  EDUCA'nON  A-N'I)  PR>;\T..NTlf)N  r;RA.STS 
TO      REDICE      .SEXl  Al.      A-SSAL'LTS 

a(;ai.n.st  wo.men. 
Part  A  of  title  XiX  of  the  PuWit   Health 
and  Health  Services  Act  (42  U  S.C.  300w  et 
seq. )  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section- 

"}  1910A.  Use  of  allotmentM  for  T»y>v  preven- 
tion education 

"(ai  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  section 
19(M(a)(I)  of  this  title,  amounts  transferred 
by  the  State  for  use  under  this  part  may  be 
used  for  rape  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams conducted  by  rape  crisis  centers  or 
similar  nongovernmental  nonprofit  entitles, 
which  programs  may  Include — 

"(1)  educational  seminars; 

"(2)  the  operation  of  hotlines; 

■"(3)  training  programs  for  professionals: 

■•(4)  the  preparation  of  informational  ma- 
terials; and 

••(5)  other  efforts  to  Increase  awareness  of 
the  facts  about,  or  to  help  prevent,  sexual  as- 
sault. 

■'(b)  States  providing  grant  monies  must 
assure  that  at  least  15  percent  of  the  monies 
are  devoted  to  education  programs  targeted 
for  junior  high  school  and  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  section  for  each  fiscal 
year  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  $65,(X)0,(X)0  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■•(d)  Funds  authorized  under  this  section 
may  only  be  used  for  providing  rape  preven- 
tion and  education  programs. 

"lei  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
rape  prevention  and  education'  Includes  edu- 
cation and  prevention  efforts  directed  at  of- 
fenses committed  by  offenders  who  are  not 
known  to  the  victim  as  well  as  offenders  who 
are  known  to  the  victim. 

"(f)  States  shall  be  allotted  funds  under 
this  section  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  sec- 
tions 1902  and  1903,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions provided  in  this  section  and  sections 
1904  through  1909   ": 

(2)  striking  section  190Ub);  and 
i3)  striking  section  1904(a)(1)(G). 

SEC.  182.  RAPE  EXAM  PAYMENTS, 

No  State  or  other  grantee  is  entitled  to 
funds  under  title  I  of  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act  of  1990  unless  the  State  or  other 
grantee  Incurs  the  full  cost  of  forensic  medi- 
cal exams  for  victims  of  sexual  assault  A 
State  or  other  grantee  does  not  incur  the  full 
medical  cost  of  forensic  medical  exams  if  it 
chooses  to  reimburse  the  victim  after  the 
fact  unless  the  reimbursement  program 
waives  any  minimum  loss  or  deductible  re- 
quirement, provides  victim  reimbursement 
within  a  reasonable  time  (90  days),  permits 
applications  for  reimbursement  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  exam,  and  provides 
Information  to  all  subjects  of  forensic  medi- 
cal exams  about  how  to  obtain  reimburse- 
ment 

TITLE  I!     S.^^  K  lluMES  FOR  WOMEN 

-SEC.  tax.  SHORT  TITlJi, 

T^is  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe  Homes 
for  Women  Act  of  1990  ". 


Subtitle  A— Interstate  Enforcement 
SEC.  211,  INTERSTATE  E.NFf>RCEME.vr. 

(a)  In  Gener.^1  Part  1  .f  '.w\v  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  110  the  following: 

"Chapter  llOA— Violence  Against  Spouses 

"Sec.    2261     Traveling    to    commit    spousal 

abuse. 
"Sec   2262.  Interstate  violation  of  protection 

orders. 
"Sec   2263  Restitution. 

•Sec.  2264.  Full  faith  and  credit  given  to  pro- 
tection orders 
"SfC-  '22!cA  Definitions  for  chap!.t>r 
**i2261.  Traveling  to  commit  spousal  abuM- 

"(a)  Ln  Ge.neraL-  -.^ny  person  who  travels 
or  causes  another  (including  the  intended 
victim)  to  travel  across  State  lines  or  in 
interstate  commerce  with  the  intent  to  in- 
jure a  spouse  or  intimate  partner,  and  who. 
during  the  course  of  any  such  travel  or 
thereafter,  does  an  act  that  injures  his  or  her 
spouse  or  intimate  partner  in  violation  of  a 
criminal  law  of  the  State  where  the  injury 
occurs,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SI .000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5  years  but  not 
less  than  3  months,  or  both,  in  addition  to 
any  fine  or  term  of  imprisonment  provided 
under  State  law 

'•(b)  No  STATE  Law— If  no  fine  or  term  of 
imprisonment  is  provided  for  under  the  law 
of  the  State  where  the  injury  occurs,  a  per- 
son violating  this  section  shall  be  punished 
as  follows: 

"(1)  If  permanent  disfigurement  or  life- 
threatening  bodily  injury  results,  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  20  years;  where  se- 
rious bodily  Injury  results,  by  fine  under  this 
title  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both;  where  bodily  injury  results, 
by  fine  under  this  title  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  If  the  offense  Is  committed  with  Intent 
to  commit  another  felony,  by  fine  under  this 
title  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

•'(3)  If  the  offense  Is  committed  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  with  intent  to  do  bodily 
harm,  by  fine  under  this  title  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

"(4)  If  the  offense  constitutes  sexual  abuse, 
as  that  conduct  Is  described  under  chapter 
109A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (without 
regard  to  whether  the  offense  was  committed 
In  the  maritime,  territorial  or  prison  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States)  by  fine  or  term 
of  imprisonment  as  provided  for  the  applica- 
ble conduct  under  chapter  109A 

"(c)  Criminal  Inte.mt  — The  criminal  in- 
tent of  the  offender  required  to  establish  an 
offense  under  subsection  (b)  Is  the  general  in- 
tent to  do  the  acts  that  result  in  injury  to  a 
spouse  or  Intimate  partner  and  not  the  spe- 
cific Intent  to  violate  the  law  of  a  State 
"(12262.  InteniLate  violation  of  protection  or- 
ders 

"(a)  In  Gejxeral.— Any  person  against 
whom  a  valid  protection  order  has  been  en- 
tered or  any  agent  of  that  person  who  travels 
or  causes  another  (including  the  Intended 
victim)  to  travel  across  State  lines  or  in 
interstate  commerce  with  the  Intent  to  In- 
jure a  spouse  or  intimate  partner  and  who, 
during  the  course  of  such  travel  or  there- 
after, commits  an  act  that  injures  his  or  her 
spouse  or  inltlmate  partner  in  violation  of  a 
valid  protection  order  issued  by  a  State, 
with  the  Intent  to  injure  his  or  her  spouse  or 
intimate  partner,  shall  be  punished  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  If  permanent  disfigurement  or  life- 
threatening  bodily  injury  results,  by  imprls- 


onmenl  for  not  more  than  20  years;  where  se- 
rious bodily  injury  ressults.  hy  fine  under  this 
title  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both;  where  bodily  injury  results, 
by  fine  under  this  title  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

••(2)  If  the  offense  is  committed  with  intent 
to  commit  another  felony,  by  fine  under  this 
title  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both, 

■•(3)  If  the  offense  Is  committed  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  with  intent  to  do  bodily 
harm,  by  fine  under  this  title  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

■■i4.i  If  the  offender  has  previously  violated 
any  prior  protection  order  issued  against 
that  person  for  the  protection  of  the  same 
victim,  by  fine  under  this  title  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years  and  not  less 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(5)  If  the  offense  constitutes  sexual  abuse, 
as  that  conduct  is  described  under  chapter 
109A  of  title  18,  United  States  Code  (without 
regard  to  whether  the  conduct  was  commit- 
ted in  the  special  maritime,  territorial  or 
prison  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States)  by 
fine  or  term  of  imprisonment  as  provided  for 
the  applicable  offense  under  chapter  109A. 

"(b)  Criminal  Intent. -The  criminal  in- 
tent required  to  establish  the  offense  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  is  the  general  intent 
to  do  the  acts  which  result  in  injury  to  a 
spouse  or  Intimate  partner  and  not  the  spe- 
cific intent  to  violate  a  protection  order  or 
State  law. 

-§•226-3.  Interim  Protections. 

In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  and  to  protect  against  abuse  of  a 
spouse  or  intimate  partner,  any  judge  or 
magistrate  before  whom  a  criminal  case 
under  this  chapter  is  brought,  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  temporary  order  of  protection 
for  the  protection  of  an  abused  spouse  or  in- 
timate partner  pending  final  adjudication  of 
the  case,  upon  a  showing  of  a  likelihood  of 
danger  to  the  abused  spouse  or  intimate 
partner 

"(2264.  Restitution 

"(ai  Ln  General.— In  addition  to  any  Tine 
or  term  of  imprisonment  provided  under  this 
chapter,  and  notwithstanding  the  terms  of 
section  3663  of  this  title,  the  court  shall 
order  restitution  to  the  victim  of  an  offense 
under  this  chapter, 

"(b)  Scope  and  Nature  of  Order— d)  The 
order  of  restitution  under  this  section  shall 
direct  that^ 

"(A)  the  defendant  pay  to  the  victim  the 
full  amount  of  the  victim's  losses  as  deter- 
mined by  the  court,  pursuant  to  subsection 
i3):  and 

■■(B)  the  United  States  Attorney  enforce 
the  restitution  order  by  all  available  and 
reasonable  means. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■full  amount  of  the  victim's  losses'  in- 
cludes any  costs  incurred  by  the  victim  for  - 

■•(A  I  medical  services  relating  to  physical, 
psychiatric,  or  psychological  care. 

■■iB>  physical  and  occupational  therapy  or 
rehabilitation;  and 

■iCi  lost  income; 

■iDi  attorneys'  fees,  plus  any  costs  in- 
curred in  obtaining  a  civil  protection  order; 
and 

■  El  any  other  losses  suffered  by  the  vic- 
tim as  a  proximate  result  of  the  offense 

■■(3i  Restitution  orders  under  this  section 
are  mandatory,  A  court  may  not  decline  to 
issue  an  order  under  this  section  because  of— 

■■(A)  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  de- 
fendant; or 


■■(Bi  the  fact  that  victim  has.  or  is  entitled 
to.  receive  compensation  for  his  or  her  inju- 
ries from  the  proceeds  of  insurance. 

■'i4)iAi  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  para- 
graph 1 3). 

the  court  may  take  into  account  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  the  defendant  in  de- 
termining the  manner  in  which  and  the 
schedule  according  to  which  the  restitution 
is  to  be  paid,  including— 

"(i)  the  financial  resources  and  other  as- 
sets of  the  defendant; 

•■(ii>  projected  earnings,  earning  capacity, 
and  other  income  of  the  defendant;  and 

■■(iii)  any  financial  obligations  of  the  of- 
fender, including  obliga'aons  to  dependents. 

■■(B)  An  order  under  this  section  may  di- 
rect the  defendant  to  make  a  single  lump- 
sum payment,  or  partial  payments  at  speci- 
fied intervals.  The  order  shall  provide  that 
the  defendant's  restitutionary  obligation 
takes  priority  over  any  criminal  fine  or- 
dered. 

"(C)  In  the  event  that  the  victim  has  re- 
covered for  any  amount  of  loss  through  the 
proceeds  of  insurance  or  any  other  source, 
the  order  of  restitution  shall  provide  that 
restitution  be  paid  to  the  person  who  pro- 
vided the  compensation,  but  that  restitution 
shall  be  paid  to  the  victim  before  any  res- 
titution is  paid  to  any  other  provider  of  com- 
pensation. 

"(5)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  victim  under 
this  section  shall  be  set  off  against  any 
amount  later  recovered  as  compensatory 
damages  by  the  victim  from  the  defendant 
in— 
■■(A)  any  Federal  civil  proceeding:  and 
•■(B)  any  State  civil  proceeding,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  by  the  law  of  the  State. 

■■(CI  Proof  of  Claim.— d)  Within  60  days 
after  conviction  and.  in  any  event,  no  later 
than  10  days  prior  to  sentencing,  the  United 
Sutes  Attorney  (or  his  delegee).  after  con- 
sulting with  the  victim,  shall  prepare  and 
file  an  affidavit  with  the  court  listing  the 
amounts  subject  to  restitution  under  this 
section.  The  affidavit  shall  be  signed  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  (or  his  delegeei  and 
the  victim.  Should  the  victim  object  to  any 
of  the  information  included  in  the  affidavit, 
the  United  States  Attorney  'or  his  deiegee) 
shall  advise  the  victim  that  the  victim  may 
file  a  separate  affidavit. 

■■(2)  If  no  objection  is  raised  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  amounts  attested  to  in  the  affidavit 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  di  shall  be  en- 
tered in  the  court's  restitution  order.  If  ob- 
jection is  raised,  the  court  may  require  the 
victim  or  the  United  States  Attorney  (or  his 
delegeei  to  submit  further  affidavits  or  other 
supporting  documents,  demonstrating  the 
victim's  losses. 

■■(3)  If  the  court  concludes,  after  reviewing 
the  supporting  documentation  and  consider- 
ing the  defendant's  objections,  that  there  is 
a  substantial  reason  for  doubting  the  au- 
thenticity or  veracity  of  the  records  submit- 
ted, the  court  may  require  additional  docu- 
mentation or  hear  testimony  on  those  ques- 
tions. Any  records  filed,  or  testimony  heard, 
pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  in  camera 
in  the  judge's  chambers.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  this  section  does 
not  entitle  the  defendant  to  discovery  of  the 
contenus  of,  or  related  to,  any  supporting 
documentation,  including  medical,  psycho- 
logical, or  psychiatric  records, 

•■i4i  In  the  event  that  the  victim's  losses 
are  not  ascertainable  10  days  prior  to  sen- 
tencing as  provided  in  subsection  (c)(1).  the 
United  States  Attorney  (or  his  delegee)  shall 
so  inform  the  court,  and  the  court  shall  set 
a  date  for  the  final  determination  of  the  vic- 


tim's losses,  not  to  exceed  90  days  after  sen- 
tencing. If  the  victim  subsequently  discovers 
further  losses,  the  victim  shall  have  60  days 
after  discovery  of  those  losses  in  which  to 
petition  the  court  for  an  amended  restitu- 
tion order.  Such  order  may  be  granted  only 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause  for  the  failure 
to  include  such  losses  in  the  initial  claim  for 
restitutionary  relief 

■■(d)  RESTrn."i:oN  and  criminal  Pen- 
alties,—An  award  of  restitution  to  the  vic- 
tim of  an  offense  under  this  chapter  shall  not 
be  a  substitute  for  imposition  of  punishment 
under  sections  2262  and  2262 

■■(ei  DEFlNi'noNS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  'victim'  includes  any  person 
who  has  suffered  direct  physical,  emotional, 
or  pecuniary  harm  as  a  result  of  a  comm.is- 
sion  of  a  crime  under  this  chapter,  including, 
in  the  case  of  a  victim  who  is  under  18  years 
of  age.  incompetent,  incapacitated,  or  de- 
ceased, the  legal  guardian  of  the  victim  or 
representative  of  the  victim's  estate,  an- 
other family  member,  or  any  other  person 
appointed  as  suitable  b.v  the  court  Provided. 
That  in  no  event  shall  the  defendant  be 
named  as  such  representative  or  guardian, 
••§2265.  Full  faith  and  credit  given  to  protec- 
tion orders 

■■(a)  Fill  Faith  and  Credit  —Any  protec- 
tion order  issued  consistent  with  the  terms 
of  subsection  (bi  by  the  court  of  one  State 
(the  issuing  State)  shall  be  accorded  full 
faith  and  credit  by  the  court  of  another 
St^te  (the  enforcing  States  and  enforced  as  if 
it  were  the  order  of  the  enforcing  State. 

'■(b)  Protection  Order— A  protection 
order  issued  by  a  State  court  is  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  If— 

■■(1)  such  court  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
parties  and  m.atter  under  the  law  of  such 
State;  and 

■■(2i  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard  is  given  to  the  person  against  whom 
the  order  is  sought  sufficient  to  protect  that 
person's  right  to  due  process  In  the  case  of 
ex  parte  orders,  notice  and  opportunity  tc>  be 
heard  must  be  provided  within  the  time  re- 
quired by  State  law.  and  in  any  event  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  order  is  issued, 
sufficient  to  protect  the  respondent's  due 
process  rights, 

■■(c!  Cross  or  Counter  PErrnoN-A  pro- 
tection order  issued  by  a  State  court  against 
one  who  has  petitioned,  filed  a  complaint,  or 
otherwise  filed  a  written  pleading  for  protec- 
tion against  abuse  by  a  spouse  or  Intimate 
partner  is  not  entitled  to  full  faith  and  cred- 
it If— 

■•(1)  no  cross  or  counter  petition,  com- 
plaint, or  other  written  pleading  was  filed 
seeking  such  a  protection  order;  or 

■•(2)  if  a  cross  or  counter  jjetition  has  beer, 
filed,  if  the  court  did  not  make  specific  find- 
ings that  each  party  was  entitled  to  such  an 
order 
"}  226A.  Deflnition  for  chapter 

■'As  used  in  this  chapter- 
ed i  the  term    spouse  or  intimate  partner' 
includes — 

■■(Ai  a  present  or  former  spouse,  a  person 
who  shares  a  child  in  common  with  the 
abuser,  and  a  person  who  cohabits  or  has 
cohabited  with  the  abuser  as  a  spouse:  and 

■■(Bi  any  other  person  similarly  situated  to 
a  spouse,  other  than  a  child,  who  Is  protected 
by  the  domestic  or  family  violence  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  the  injury  occurred  or 
where  the  victim  resides: 

■■(2 1  the  term  ■protection  order^  includes 
any  injunction  or  other  order  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  violent  or  threatening 
acts  by  one  spouse  against  his  or  her  spouse 
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or  Intimate  partner.  Including  temporary 
and  final  orders  Issued  by  civil  and  criminal 
courts  (other  than  support  or  child  custody 
orders)  whether  obtained  by  filing  an  inde- 
pendent action  or  as  a  pendente  lite  order  in 
another  proceeding  so  long  as  any  civil  order 
was  issued  in  response  to  a  complaint,  peti- 
tion or  motion  of  an  abused  spouse  or  Inti- 
mate partner; 

"(3)  the  term  'act  that  Injures'  includes 
any  act.  except  those  done  in  self-defense, 
that  results  in  physical  injury  or  sexual 
abuse:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'Stale'  includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  Indian  tribe,  commonwealth,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States" 

(b)    Table    ok    Chapters —The    table    of 
chapters  for  part  1  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
for  chapter  110  the  following 
"UOA.  Violence  against  spouses  2261.". 

Subtitle  B— Arrest  in  Spousal  Abuse  Cases 

SEC.  SSI.  ENCOURAGING  ARREST  POUCIE& 

The  Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Serv- 
ices Act  (42  use  10400)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  311  the  following 

-SEC.  SIS.  ENCOURAGING  ARREST  PUUCIE8. 

"(a)  Purpose.— To  encourage  States.  In- 
dian tribes  and  localities  to  treat  spousal  vi- 
olence as  a  serious  violation  of  criminal  law. 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  eligible  States,  Indian  tribes,  municipali- 
ties, or  local  government  entitles  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

"(1)  to  Implement  pro-arrest  programs  and 
policies  in  police  departments  and  to  im- 
prove tracking  of  cases  involving  spousal 
abuse: 

"(2)  to  centralize  and  coordinate  police  en- 
forcement, prosecution,  or  Judicial  respon- 
sibility for.  spousal  abuse  cases  in  one  group 
or  unit  of  police  officers,  prosecutors,  or 
Judges: 

"(3)  to  educate  Judges  In  criminal  and 
other  courts  about  spousal  abuse  and  to  Im- 
prove Judicial  handling  of  such  cases. 

"(b)  ELiGiBii.rrY  — (1)  Eligible  grantees  are 
those  States.  Indian  tribes,  municipalities  or 
other  local  government  entitles  that — 

"(A)  demonstrate,  through  arrest  and  con- 
viction statistics,  that  their  laws  ur  policies 
have  been  effective  in  significantly  increas- 
ing the  number  of  arrests  made  of  spouse 
abusers:  and 

"(B)  certify  that  their  laws  or  ofnclal 
policies— 

"(I  I  mandate  arrest  of  spouse  abusers  based 
on  probable  cause  that  violence  has  been 
committed  or  mandate  arrest  of  spouses  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  a  valid  and  outstanding 
protection  order;  or 

"(11)  permit  warrantless  misdemeanor  ar- 
rests of  spouse  abusers  and  encourage  the 
nse  of  that  authority,  and 

"<C)  demonstrate  that  their  laws  and  poli- 
cies discourage  dual  arrests  of  abused  and 
abuser  and  the  increase  in  arrest  rates  dem- 
onstrated pursuant  to  paraifraph  (1)(A)  Is  not 
the  result  of  increased  dual  arrests. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'protection  order'  Includes  any  Injunction  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  preventing  violent  or 
threatening  acts  of  spouse  abuse.  Including 
temporary  and  final  orders  Issued  by  civil 
and  criminal  courts  (other  than  support  or 
child  custody  orders)  whether  obtained  by 
filing  an  independent  action  or  as  a  pendente 
lite  order  in  another  proceeding. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
spousal  or  spouse  abuse'  Includes  abuse  of  a 
current  or  former  spouse,  a  person  who 
shares  a  child  in  common  with  the  abuser. 


and     person     who     cohabits     with     or     has 
cohabited  with  the  abuser  as  a  spouse 

"(4)  The  eligibility  requirements  provided 
in  this  section  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Delegation  and  Authoriza'Hgn.— The 
Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  the  Secretary's 
responsibilities  for  carrying  out  this  section 
to  the  Attorney  General.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  in  excess  of 
125,000.000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  APPLICATION.— An  eligible  grantee 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary. 
Such  application  shall— 

"(1)  contain  a  certification  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State.  Indian  tribes, 
municipality,  or  local  government  entity 
that  the  conditions  of  subsection  (b)  are  met: 

"(2)  describe  the  entity's  plans  to  further 
the  purposes  listed  in  subsection  (ai: 

"(3)  identify  the  agency  or  office  or  groups 
of  agencies  or  offices  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  program:  and 

"(4 1  identify  the  nonprofit  nongovern- 
mental victim  services  programs  will  be  con- 
sulted in  developing,  and  implementing,  the 
program 

"(e)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  a  grantee  that^ 

"(1)  does  not  currently  provide  for  central- 
ized handling  of  cases  Involving  spousal  or 
family  violence  In  any  one  of  the  areas  listed 
in  this  subsection  — police,  prosecutors,  and 
courts:  and 

"(2)  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  strong 
enforcement  of  laws,  and  prosecution  of 
cases,  involving  spousal  or  family  violence 

"(f)  Reporting —Elach  grantee  receiving 
funds  under  this  section  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  plan  described  in  subsection 
(d)(2i  and  containing  such  additional  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(g)  Regulations— No  later  than  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed  regula- 
tions Implementing  this  section.  No  later 
than  120  days  after  such  date,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  final  regulations  implementing 
this  section.". 

Subtitle  C— Funding  for  Shelters 

SEC.  231.  AUTHORIZATION. 

Section  310  of  the  Family  Violence  Preven- 
tion  and   Services   Act  (42  U.S.C.    10400)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-SEC.  310.  AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIA-nONS. 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  185.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
$100,000,000.  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
$125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 

■lb I  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  85  percent 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  making 
grants  under  section  303 

"(c)  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  5  percent 
shall  t>e  used  by  the  Secretary  for  making 
grants  under  section  314.'". 
Subtitle  D— Family  Violence  Prevention  and 

Services  Act  Amendments 
SEC.  Ml.  EXPANSION  OF  PURPOSE. 

Section  302(1)  of  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act  (42  U  S.C.  10401(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "to  prevent  "  and  in- 
serting "'to  increase  public  awareness  about 
and  prevent". 


sec.  242.  expa.nsion  ok  state  demo.nstkatio.n 
(;ka.\t  pk(><;kam 

Section  303(aMl)  of  the  Family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  (42  U  S.C. 
10402(aHl))  is  amended  by  striking  "to  pre- 
vent" and  inserting  "to  Increase  public 
awareness  about  and  prevent 

SEC.    243    GRANTS    FOR    PUBLIC    LNFORMA'nON 
CAMPAIGNS 

The  Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Serv- 
ices Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  section 

-GHAVTS      KDH      I'l  HI.I(       INK()R.MATION      CAM- 

"SEC.  314  lai  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  entities 
to  provide  public  Information  campaigns  re- 
garding domestic  violence  through  the  use  of 
public  service  announcements  and  inform- 
ative materials  that  are  designed  for  print 
media,  billboards,  public  transit  advertising, 
electronic  broadcast  media,  and  other  vehi- 
cles for  information  that  shall  inform  the 
public  concerning  domestic  violence. 

"(b)  No  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  shall  be  made  or  entered  into 
under  this  section  unless  an  application  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  ic)  has 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c»  An  application  submitted  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  — 

"(1)  provide  such  agreements,  assurances, 
and  Information,  be  in  such  form  and  be  sub- 
mitted In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  through  notice  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, including  a  description  of  how  the  pro- 
posed public  Information  campaign  will  tar- 
get the  population  at  risk,  including  preg- 
nant women: 

"(2)  include  a  complete  description  of  the 
plan  of  the  application  for  the  development 
of  a  public  information  campaign: 

"(3)  Identify  the  specific  audiences  that 
will  be  educated,  including  communities  and 
groups  with  the  highest  prevalence  of  domes- 
tic violence: 

•"(4)  identify  the  media  to  be  used  in  the 
campaign  and  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  campaign: 

"(5)  describe  plans  to  test  market  a  devel- 
opment plan  with  a  relevant  population 
group  and  in  a  relevant  geographic  area  and 
give  assurance  that  effectiveness  criteria 
will  be  Implemented  prior  to  the  completion 
of  the  final  plan  that  will  include  an  evalua- 
tion component  to  measure  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  the  campaign: 

"(6)  describe  the  kind,  amount,  distribu- 
tion, and  timing  of  informational  messages 
and  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  with  assurances  that  media  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  with  which 
such  messages  are  placed  will  not  lower  the 
current  frequency  of  public  service  an- 
nouncements: and 

"(7)  contain  such  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require. 

"(d)  A  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  made 
or  entered  into  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  the  development  of  a  public  infor- 
mation campaign  that  may  include  public 
service  announcements,  paid  educational 
messages  for  print  media,  public  transit  ad- 
vertising, electronic  broadcast  media,  and 
any  other  mode  of  conveying  information 
that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(e)  The  criteria  for  awarding  grants  shall 
ensure  that  an  applicant-- 

"(1)  will  conduct  activities  that  educate 
communities  and  groups  at  greatest  risk; 

"(2i  has  a  record  of  high  quality  campaigns 
of  a  comparable  type:  and 


■•(3 1  has  a  record  of  high  quality  campaigns 
that  educate  the  p<.)pulation  groups  identi- 
fied as  most  at  risk 

SEC.  244.  STATi:  COMMISSIONS  ON  DOMES-nC  VI 
OLENCE. 

Section  303iat(2i  of  the  Family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Services  Act  i42  U.S.C. 
10402(a)(2))  is  amended— 

(1 1  by  striking  "and  "  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F): 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (G^  as 
subparagraph  <Hi;  and 

i3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(Gi  provides  a.ssurances  that,  not  later 
than  I  year  after  receipt  of  funds,  the  State 
shall  have  established  a  Commission  on  Do- 
mestic Violence  to  examine  issues 
including— 

"ill  the  use  of  mandatory  arrest  of  accused 
offenders: 

"(11)  the  adoption  of  'no-drop'  or  vertical 
prosecution  policies; 

"dill  the  use  of  mandatory  requirements 
for  presentencing  investigations: 

"(ivi  the  length  of  time  taken  to  prosecute 
cases  or  reach  plea  agreements. 

"(v)  the  use  of  plea  agreements: 

"(vl)  the  testifying  by  victims  at  post-con- 
viction sentencing  and  release  hearings: 

"(vll)  the  consistency  of  sentencing  prac- 
tices: 

"(vlll)  restitution  of  victims: 

•'(ix)  the  reporting  practices  of  and  signifi- 
cance to  be  accorded  to  prior  convictions 
(both  felonies  and  misdemeanors  i;  and 

•"(X)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
believes  merit  investigation 
In    Implementing    this    requirement,    State 
grantees    must    certify     to    the     Secretary 
that^ 

•"(aa)  no  less  than  one-third  of  Commission 
members  t>e  victim  advocates  associated 
with  non-profit  shelters;  and 

"•(bb)  no  more  than  2  percent  of  the  grant 
monies  awarded  shall  be  used  to  support  the 
required  Commission." 
SEC.  245.  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Section  303ib)i:i  of  the  Family  Violence 
I^TPvention  and  Services  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
10402(b)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "is  au- 
thorized" and  inserting  "from  sums  appro- 
priated shall  make  no  less  than  10  percent 
available  for" 
SEC,  24«.  KUNDLNG  LIMITA"nONS. 

Section  303(C)  of  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Ser\'lces  Act  i42  U.S.C.  10402(cii 
is  amended  by  striking  ",  and"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "nscal  years '. 

SEC.    247.    GRANTS    TO    ENTITIES    OTHER    THA.N 
STATES;  LOCAL  SHARE. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  303ifi  of  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
Act  (42  use.  10402(0)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "No  demonstration  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  to  an  entity  other 
than  a  State  or  Indian  tribe  unless  the  entity 
provides  50  percent  of  the  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  funded  by  the  grant" 
SEC.  248.  SHELTER  AND  RELATED  ASSISTANCE. 

.Section  303(gi  of  the  Family  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act  i42  U.S.C  10402ig)i 
is  amended  by  - 

(1)  striking  "not  less  than  60  percent"  and 
inserting  "not  less  than  75  percent  ";  and 

(2i  striking  "immediate  shelter  and  related 
assistance  to  victims  of  family  violence  and 
their  deoendents  '  and  inserting  "shelter  and 
related  i^ssistance  to  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence and  their  dependents,  including  any. 
but  not  requiring  all  of  the  following— 

"(1)  food,  shelter,  medical  services,  and 
counseling  with  respect  to  family  violence. 


including  counseling  by  peers  individually  or 
m  groups: 

■i2i  transportation,  legal  assistance,  refer- 
rals, and  technical  assistance  with  respect  to 
obtaining  financial  assistance  under  Federal 
and  State  programs; 

"i3)  comprehensive  counseling  about 
parenting,  preventive  health  (including  nu- 
trition, exercise,  and  prevention  of  substance 
abuse),  educational  services  employment 
training,  social  skills  (including  communica- 
tion skills),  home  management  assertiveness 
training;  and 

"(4)  day  care  services  for  children  who  are 
victims  of  family  violence  or  the  dependents 
of  such  victims", 

SEC.    249.    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    TRAINING    AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS. 

Section  Sllibi  of  the  Family  Violence  Pro- 
tection and  Sen,-ices  .^ct  (42  U.S.C,  10410(bi: 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followinK  new  subparagraph 

"(di  Training  grants  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  to  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations that  have  experience  :n  providing 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  on  a  national  or  re- 
gional basis." 
SEC.  280.  REPORT  ON  RECORDKEEPING. 

Not  later  than  r20  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .\ct.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  com.plete  a  study  of.  and 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations on,  problems  of  record- 
keeping of  criminal  complaints  involving  do- 
mestic violence.  The  study  and  report  shall 
examine  efforts  to  date  of  the  FBI  and  Jus- 
tice Department  to  collect  statistics  on  do- 
mestic violence  and  the  feasibility  of,  includ- 
ing a  suggested  timetable  for.  requiring  that 
the  relationship  between  an  offender  and  vic- 
tim be  reported  in  Federal  and  State  records 
of  crimes  of  assault,  aggravated  assault. 
rape,  and  other  violent  crimes 
SEC.  251.  MODEL  STATE  LEADERSHIP  INCENTTVE 
GRANTS  FOR  DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE 
INTERVEN-TION. 

The  Family  Violence  Prevention  Ser\'ices 
.^ct.  as  amended  by  section  103  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"MODEL  .STATE  LEADERSHIP  GRANTS  FOR 
DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  I.NTERVENTION 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  award 
grants  to  not  less  than  10  States  to  assist  in 
becoming  model  demonstration  States  and 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  improving  State 
leadership  concerning  activities  that  will— 

"ill  increase  the  number  of  prosecutions 
for  domestic  violence  crimes: 

■,2>  encourage  the  reporting  of  incidences 
of  domestic  violence,  and 

"(3 1  facilitate  "arrests  and  aggressive'  pros- 
ecution policies. 

"(bt  To  be  designated  as  a  model  State 
under  subsection  (a),  a  State  shall  have  in 
effects 

"(li  a  law  that  requires  mandatory  arrest 
of  a  person  that  police  have  probable  cause 
to  believe  has  committed  an  act  of  domestic 
violence  or  probable  cause  to  believe  has  vio- 
lated an  outstanding  civil  protection  order: 

"(2)  a  law  or  policy  that  discourages  "dual" 
arrests; 

"•(3i  statewide  prosecution  policies  that— 
"(A  I  authorize  and  encourage  prosecutors 
to  pursue  cases  where  a  criminal  case  can  be 
proved,  including  proceeding  without  the  ac- 
tive involvement  of  the  victim  if  necessary; 
and 

"(B)  implement  model  projects  that  in- 
clude either— 

"(1)  a  'no-drop"  prosecution  policy;  or 


"(11)  a  vertical  prosecution  policy;  and 

"(C)  limit  diversion  to  extraordma.'-y  cases 
and  then  only  after  an  admission  before  a 
judical  officer  has  been  entered, 

"i4i  statewide  guidelines  for  judges  that' — 

"i.*Li  reduce  the  automatic  issuance  of  mu- 
tual restraining  or  protective  orders  in  cases 
where  only  one  spouse  has  sought  a  restrain- 
ing or  protection  order. 

"'iBi  discourage  custody  or  joint  custody 
orders  by  spouse  abusers;  and 

"(C)  encourage  the  understanding  of  do- 
mestic violence  as  a  serious  criminal  offense 
and  not  a  trivial  dispute; 

"(5i  develop  and  disseminate  methods  to 
improve  the  criminal  justice  system's 
reponse  to  domestic  violence  to  make  exist- 
ing remedies  as  easily  available  as  possible 
to  victims  of  domestic  violence,  including  re- 
ducing delay,  eliminating  court  fees,  and 
providing  easily  understandable  court  forms, 

"lOdi  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  section  310.  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  make 
grants  under  this  section  $25,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994 

"(2)  Funds  shall  be  distributed  under  this 
section  so  that  no  State  shall  receive  more 
than  $2,500,000  m  each  fisca;  year  under  this 
section, 

"i3i  The  Secretary  shall  delegate  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  Secretary  s  respon- 
sibilities for  carrying  out  this  section  and 
shall  transfer  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  section  for  the 
purpose  of  m.akmg  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion.", 

SEC.  252.  ri'N'DING  FOR  TECHNICAl.  ASSISTANCE 
CENTERS. 

T^e  Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Serv- 
ices Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 308  the  following 

-SEC.  30«A  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS. 

■ia:  Purpose— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  State,  Indian  tribal,  and  local  domes- 
tic violence  programs  and  to  other  profes- 
sionals who  provide  services  to  victims  of  do- 
mestic violence.  From  the  sums  authorized 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  six  national  re- 
source centers  serving  defined  geographic 
areas.  One  national  resource  center  sha.! 
offer  resource,  policy,  and  or  training  assist- 
ance to  Federal,  State,  Indian  tribal,  and 
local  government  agencies  on  issues  pertain- 
ing to  domestic  violence  and  serv"e  a  coordi- 
nating and  resource-sharing  function  among 
domestic  violence  service  providers,  and 
maintain  a  central  resource  library  The 
other  national  resource  centers  shall  provide 
information,  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  State,  tribal  and  IocaI  domestic  vio- 
lence service  providers  In  addition,  each  na- 
tional center  shall  specialize  in  one  of  the 
following  areas  of  dom.estic  violence  service, 
prevention  or  law 

"(1)  Public  awareness  and  prevention  edu- 
cation: 

"(2)  Criminal  Justice  response  to  domestic 
violence,  including  court-mandated  abuser 
treatment; 

"(3i  Child  abuse  and  domestic  violence,  in- 
cluding domestic  violence  and  child  custody 
issues; 

"(4)  Domestic  violence  victim  self-defense; 

"(5)  Medical  personnel  training:  and 

"(6)  Enhancing  victims'  access  to  effective 
legal  assistance. 

"(bi  ELiGiBiLrri"  -Eligible  grantees  are 
private  nonprofit  organizations  that — 
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"(1)  focus  primarily  on  domestic  violence; 

"(2)  provide  documentation  to  the  Sec- 
retary demonstratlnK  experience  with  Issues 
of  domestic  violence,  particularly  in  the  spe- 
cific area  for  which  it  is  applying: 

"(3)  Include  on  its  advisory  boards  rep- 
resentatives from  domestic  violence  pro- 
grams in  the  reg^lon  who  are  jfeographlcally 
and  culturally  diverse,  and 

••(4)  demonstrate  strong  support  from  do- 
mestic violence  advocates  In  the  region  for 
their  designation  as  the  regional  resource 
center. 

■•(c)  Reportino.— Each  grantee  receiving 
funds  under  this  section  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  plan  described  and  containing 
such  additional  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(d)  Regulations.— No  later  than  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  proposed  regula- 
tions Implementing  this  section. 

"(e)  Funding.  — From  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  section  310  of  this  title,  not  in 
excess  of  $2.(XX).0(X)  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section.". 

Subtitle  E— Youth  Education  and  Domestic 
Violence 

SEC.  Ml  EDICATING  YOUTH  ABOIT  IKIMESTIC 
VIOLENCE. 

(ai  General  Purpose. —  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  delegate  his 
powers  to  the  SecretaiT  of  Education,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  "  The 
Secretary  shall  develop  model  programs  for 
education  of  young  people  about  domestic  vi- 
olence and  violence  among  intimate  part- 
ners. 

(bt  Nature  of  Program. —The  Secretary 
shall  develop  three  separate  programs  for 
three  different  audiences;  primary  and  mid- 
dle schools,  secondary  schools,  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  These  model  pro- 
grams shall  be  developed  with  the  Input  of 
educational  experts,  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, legal  and  psychological  experts  on 
battering,  and  victim  advocate  organizations 
such  as  battered  women's  shelters.  The  par- 
ticipation of  each  of  these  groups  or  individ- 
ual consultants  from  such  groups  Is  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  program  that  meets 
both  the  needs  of  educational  Institutions 
and  the  needs  of  the  domestic  violence  prob- 
lem. 

(c)  Review  and  Dissemination.— Not  later 
than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
model  programs,  along  with  a  plan  and  cost 
estimate  for  nationwide  distribution,  to  the 
relevant  committees  of  Congress  for  review 

(di  Authorization  —These  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  section  for  fis- 
cal year  1992.  S200.(XX)  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Subtitle  F    Confidentiality  for  Abused 

SEC.  T7I  CONriUENTIAUTV  OK  ABU8EU  PEK 
SONT«  AI)nRE.S.S. 

No  later  than  90  (lays  after  the  enactment 
Of  this  Act.  the  Postmaster  General  shall 
promulgate  regulations  to  secure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  abused  persons  address's  or 
otherwise  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
abused  person's  address  consistent  with  the 
following  guidelines 

(li  confidentiality  shall  be  provided  upon 
the  presentation  to  an  appropriate  postal  of- 
ficial of  an  existing  and  valid  court  order  for 
the  protection  of  an  abused  spouse; 

(2)  disclosure  of  addresses  to  State  or  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  legitimate  law  enforcement 


or  other  governmental  purposes  shall  not  be 
prohibited;  and 

(3)  compilations  of  addresses  existing  at 
the  time  the  order  Is  presented  to  an  appro- 
priate postal  official  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  regulations. 

TITLE  UI-CIVIL  RIGHTS 

SEC.  301.  CrVTL  RIGHTS. 

la)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  crimes  motivated  by  the  victim's  gen- 
der constitute  bias  crimes  in  violation  of  the 
victim's  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  gender; 

(2)  current  law  provides  a  clvU  rights  rem- 
edy for  gender  crimes  committed  in  the 
workplace,  but  not  for  gender  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  street  or  in  the  home;  and 

(3t  State  and  Federal  criminal  laws  do  not 
adequately  protect  against  the  bias  element 
of  gender  crimes,  which  separates  these 
crimes  from  acts  of  random  violence,  nor  do 
they  adequately  provide  victims  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vindicate  their  interests. 

(b)  Rights.  Privileges  and  Immuni-hes  - 
All  persons  within  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  same  rights,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties In  every  State  as  Is  enjoyed  by  all  other 
persons  to  be  free  from  crimes  of  violence 
motivated  by  the  victim's  gender,  as  defined 
In  subsection  id). 

(c)  Cause  of  action.— Any  person,  Includ- 
ing a  person  who  acts  under  color  of  any 
State,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage  of  any  State,  who  deprives  another  of 
the  rights,  privileges  or  Immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  as  enumerated 
in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  liable  to  the  party 
injured,  in  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  com- 
pensatory and  punitive  damages.  Injunctive 
or  declaratory  relief,  or  such  other  relief  as 
the  court  may  deem  appropriate. 

(d)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "crime  of  violence  motivated 
by  gender  "  means  any  crime  of  violence,  as 
defined  in  this  section,  including  rape,  sex- 
ual assault,  sexual  abuse,  abusive  sexual  con- 
tact, or  any  other  crime  of  violence  commit- 
ted because  of  gender  or  on  the  basis  of  gen- 
der; and 

(2)  the  term  "crime  of  violence"  means  an 
act  or  series  of  acts  that  would  come  within 
the  meaning  of  State  or  Federal  offenses  de- 
scribed In  section  16  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  whether  or  not  those  acts  have  actu- 
ally resulted  in  criminal  charges,  prosecu- 
tion, or  conviction  and  whether  or  not  those 
acts  were  committed  In  the  special  mari- 
time, territorial,  or  prison  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

lei  Limit .ation  and  Procedures  — 
(II  Limitation.— Nothing  in  this  section  en- 
titles a  person  to  a  cause  of  action  under 
subsection  ic)  for  random  acts  of  violence 
unrelated  to  gender  or  for  acts  that  cannot 
be  demonstrated,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  to  be  "motivated  by  gender"  as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (d) 

(2i  No  PRIOR  criminal  action —Nothing  in 
this  section  requires  a  prior  criminal  com- 
plaint, prosecution,  or  conviction  to  estab- 
lish the  necessary  elements  of  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion under  subsection  (ci. 

SEC.  SU.  CONFORMINING  AMENDMENT 

The  Civil  Right  Attorney's  Ke.'s  .Awards 
Act  of  1976  (42  U  S  C.  1968)  is  amended— 

(li  In  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  "or" 
after   'Public  Law  92-318.";  and 

(2i  by  adding  after  "1964.  "  the  following:", 
or  title  UI  of  the  Violence  Aganlst  Women 
Act  of  1991.". 


Tin.E  IV     SAFE  CAMPUSES  FOR  WOMEN 
SEC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  litip  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe  Cam- 
puses fur  Women  Act  of  1990" 
SEC.  4m.  KINU1N(;S. 

The  Congress  finds  that^- 

(1 )  rape  prevention  and  education  programs 
are  essential  to  an  educational  environment 
free  of  fear  for  students'  personal  safety; 

(2)  sexual  assault  on  campus,  whether  by 
fellow  students  or  not.  is  widespread  among 
the  Nation's  higher  education  institutions 
experts  estimate  that  1  in  7  of  the  women 
now  in  college  have  been  raped  and  over  half 
of  college  rape  victims  know  their  attackers; 

(3)  sexual  assault  poses  a  grave  threat  to 
the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  stu- 
dents and  may  significantly  Impair  the 
learning  process,  and 

(4)  action  by  schools  to  educate  students 
may  make  substantial  Inroads  on  the  inci- 
dence of  rape,  including  the  incidence  of  ac- 
quaintance rape  on  campus 

SEC.    40S.    GRANTS    FOR    CAMPUS    RAPE    EDU- 
CA'nON. 

Title  X  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"PART  D^-GRANTS  FOR  CAMPUS  RAPE 
EDUCATION  ■ 
SEC.     1071.    GRANTS    FOR    CAMPCS    RAPE    EDU- 
CA'nON. 

"(a)  In  General  d)  The  Secretary  of 
Education  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or 
enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  rape  education  and  pre- 
vention programs  under  this  section 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  financial  as- 
sistance available  on  a  competitive  basis 
under  this  section  An  institution  of  higher 
education  or  consortium  of  such  Institutions 
which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  or  enter  into 
a  contract  under  this  section  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  every  effort 
to  ensure  the  equitable  participation  of  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  ensure  the  equitable  geo- 
graphic participation  of  such  institutions  In 
the  award  of  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
institutions  who  show  the  greatest  need  for 
the  sums  requested. 

"(4)  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  sums  avail- 
able for  the  purptjses  of  this  section  shall  be 
used  to  make  grants  under  subsection  (ci  of 
this  section 

"(b)  General  Rape  Prevention  and  Edu- 
CA'nON  Grants  -Grants*  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  to  educate  and  provide  support 
services  to  student  vicums  of  rape  or  sexual 
assault  Grants  may  be  u.sed  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes- 

"111  to  provide  training  for  campus  secu- 
rity and  college  personnel.  Including  campus 
disciplinary  or  judicial  Ixjards.  that  address 
the  Issues  of  rape,  sexual  assault.  ar.J  other 
gender-motivated  crimes. 

"(2)  to  develop,  disseminate,  or  implement 
campus    security    and    student    disciplinary 
policies  to  prevent  and  discipline  rape,  sex 
ual     assault     and     other     gender-motivated 
crimes; 

"(3)  to  develop,  enlarge  or  strengthen  sup- 
port services  programs  Including  medical  or 
psychological  counseling  to  assist  victims' 
recovery  from  rajw.  sexual  assault,  or  other 
gender-motivated  crimes. 

"(4 1  to  create,  disseminate,  or  otherwise 
provide   assistance    and    information    about 


victims'  options  on  and  off  campus  to  bring 
disciplinary  or  other  legal  action;  and 

"(5)  to  implement,  ojjerate.  or  improve 
rape  education  and  prevention  programs,  in- 
cluding program.s  making  use  of  peer-to-peer 
education 

"(c>  Model  Grants— Not  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  for  grants  for  model 
demonstration  programs  to  be  coordinated 
with  local  rape  crisis  centers  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  quality  mpe 
prevention  and  education  curricula  and  for 
local  programs  to  provide  services  to  student 
rape  victims 

■id  I  Eligibility  —No  institution  of  higher 
education  or  consortium  of  such  institutions 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  gra.it  under  this  sec- 
tion unless— 

"(1)  its  student  code  of  conduct,  or  other 
written  policy  governing  student  behavior, 
explicitly  prohibits  not  only  rape  but  all 
forms  of  sexual  assault,  and 

""(2)  it  has  in  effect  and  Implements  a  writ- 
ten policy  requiring  the  disclosure  to  the 
victim  of  any  sexual  assault  the  outcome  of 
any  investigation  by  campus  police  or  cam- 
pus disciplinary  proceedings  brought  pursu- 
ant to  the  victim's  complaint  against  the  al- 
leged perpetrator  of  the  sexual  assault:  Ptu- 
vtded.  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
interpreted  to  authorize  disclosure  to  any 
person  other  than  the  victim. 

•lei  .Applications, --<  1 )  In  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year,  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  consortium  of  such  institutions, 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe. 

'(2i  Each  such  application  shall— 

"(A)  set  forth  the  activities  and  programs 
to  be  carried  out  with  funds  granted  under 
this  part; 

"(B)  contain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  such  pro- 
grams; 

'iC)  explain  how  the  program  intends  to 
address  the  issue  of  acquaintance  rape; 

"iDi  provide  assurances  that  the  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
l>e  used  to  supplement  and,  t-o  the  extent 
practical,  to  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purpose  described  in  this  part,  and  in  no  case 
to  supplant  such  funds;  and 

■■iEi  include  such  other  information  and 
assurances  as  the  Secretary  reasonably  de- 
termines to  be  necessary, 

"(e)  Grantee  Reporting.  Upon  completion 
of  the  grant  period  under  this  section,  the 
grantee  institution  or  consortium  of  institu- 
tions shall  file  a  performance  report  with  the 
Secretary  explaining  the  activities  carried 
out  together  with  an  assessment  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  those  activities  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  this  section  The  Secretary  shall 
suspend  funding  for  an  approved  application 
if  an  appplicant  fails  to  submit  an  annual 
performance  report. 

'ifi  Definitions.— (1)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  terms  used  in  this  part  shall 
have  the  meaning  provided  under  section 
2961  of  this  title 

•■i2i  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the 
following  terms  have  the  following  mean- 
ings 

■"(A)  Tie  term  "rape  education  and  preven- 
tion' Includes  programs  that  provide  edu- 
cational seminars,  peer-to-peer  counseling. 
operation  of  hotlines,  self-defense  courses, 
the  preparation  of  Informational  materials. 
and    any    other    effort    to    increase    campus 


awareness  of  the  facts  about,  or  to  help  pre- 
vent, sexual  assault. 

"(B)  The  term  "Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

"(g)  General  Terms  and  Conditions.— (1) 
Regulations.— No  later  than  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  proposed  regulation  im- 
plementing this  section  No  later  than  120 
days  after  such  date,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  final  regulations  implementing  this 
section. 

'■(2)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  grants  are  made 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  responsible  for 
issues  relating  to  higher  education  and  to 
crime,  a  report  that  includes — 

■•(A)  the  amount  of  grants  made  under  this 
section; 

•'(B)  a  summary  of  the  purposes  for  which 
those  grants  were  provided  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  their  progress;  and 

•"(C)  a  copy  of  each  grantee  report  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ei  of  this  section. 

"•(3)  P"or  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
subchapter,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992,  and 
?uch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1993,  1994.  and  1995  " 
SEC.  404.  REQUIRED  CAMPUS  REPOR'nNG  OF 
SEXLAL  ASSAULT. 

Section  2(Mifi  of  the  Crime  Awareness  and 
Campus  Security  Act  of  1990  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■"(Fi  Statistics  concerning  the  occurrence 
on  campus,  during  the  most  recent  school 
year,  and  during  the  2  preceding  school  years 
for  which  data  are  available,  of  the  following 
criminal  offenses  reported  to  campus  secu- 
rity authorities  or  local  police  agencies — 

""li )  murder; 

"(li)  rape  or  sexual  assault; 

""(ill)  robbery; 

■■(ivi  aggravated  assault; 

■■( VI  burglary,  and 

"■(vii  motor  vehicle  theft. 

TITLE  V-EQUAL  ,JUSTICE  FOR  WOMEN 
IN  THE  COURTS  ACT  OF  1990 
SECTION  501.  SHORT  "nTTj;. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Ekjual  Jus- 
tice for  Women  in  the  Courts  Act  of  1991", 
Subtitle  A— Education  and  Training  for 
.Judges  and  Court  Personnel  m  State  Courts 
SEC.  511.  GRANTS  ALTHOFUZED. 

The  State  Justice  Institute  is  authorized 
to  award  grants  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing, testing,  presenting,  and  disseminating 
model  programs  to  be  used  by  States  in 
training  judges  and  court  personnel  in  the 
laws  of  the  States  on  rape,  sexual  assault, 
domestic  violence,  and  other  crimes  of  vio- 
lence motivated  by  the  victims  gender. 
SEC,  512,  TRAINING  PRO^VIDED  BY  GRANTS. 

Training  provided  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  subtitle  may  include  current  in- 
formation, existing  studies,  or  current  data 
on  — 

(1)  the  nature  and  incidence  of  rape  and 
sexual  assault  by  strangers  and 
nonstrangers,  marital  rape,  and  incest; 

(2)  the  underreporting  of  rape,  sexual  as- 
sault, and  child  sexual  abuse; 

i3i  the  physical,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  rape  and  sexual  assault  on 
the  victim,  the  costs  to  society,  and  the  im- 
plications for  sentencing: 

(4i  the  psychology  of  sex  offenders,  their 
high  rate  of  recidivism,  and  the  implications 
for  sentencing: 

(5)  the  historical  evolution  of  laws  and  at- 
titudes on  rape  and  sexual  assault; 


(6)  sex  stereotyping  of  female  and  male  vic- 
tims of  rape  and  sexual  assault,  racial 
stereotyping  of  rape  victims  and  defendants, 
and  the  impact  of  such  stereotypes  on  credi- 
bility of  witnesses,  sentencing,  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  administration  of  justice, 

<1 1  application  of  rape  shield  laws  and 
other  limits  on  introduction  of  evidence  that 
m.ay  subject  victims  to  improper  sex  stereo- 
typing and  harassment  m  both  rape  and 
nonrape  cases,  including  the  need  for  sua 
sponte  Judicial  intervention  m  inappropriate 
cross-examination: 

i8i  the  use  of  expert  witness  testimony  on 
rape  trauma  syndrome,  child  sexual  abuse 
accommodation  syndrome,  post-traumatic 
stress  syndrome,  and  similar  issues, 

(9 1  the  legitimate  reasons  why  victims  of 
rape,  sexual  assault,  and  incest  may  refuse 
to  testify  against  a  defendant. 

(10)  the  nature  and  incidence  of  domestic 
violence; 

(11)  the  physical,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  domestic  violence  on  the 
victim,  the  costs  to  society,  and  the  implica- 
tions for  court  procedures  and  sentencing; 

(12)  the  psychology  and  self-presentation  of 
batterers  and  victims  and  the  implications 
for  court  proceedings  and  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses; 

1 13)  sex  stereotyping  of  female  and  male 
victims  of  domestic  violence,  myths  about 
presence  or  absence  of  domestic  violence  in 
certain  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  or  socio- 
economic groups,  and  their  impact  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice; 

(14 1  historical  evolution  of  laws  and  atti- 
tudes on  domestic  vioience; 

(15)  proper  and  improper  interpretations  of 
the  defenses  of  self-defense  and  provocation, 
and  the  use  of  expert  witness  testimony  on 
battered  woman  syndrome; 

(16)  the  likelihood  of  retaliation,  recidi- 
vism, and  escalation  of  violence  by  batterers. 
and  the  potential  impact  of  incarceration 
and  other  meaningful  sanctions  for  acts  of 
domestic  violence  including  violations  of  or- 
ders of  protection; 

(17)  economic,  psychological,  social  and  in- 
stitutional reasons  for  victims'  inability  to 
leave  the  batterer,  to  report  domestic  vio- 
lence or  to  follow  through  on  complaints,  in- 
cluding the  influence  of  lack  of  support  from 
police,  judges,  and  court  personnel,  and  the 
legitimate  reasons  why  victims  of  domestic 
violence  may  refuse  to  testify  against  a  de- 
fendant; 

(18)  the  need  for  orders  of  protection,  and 
the  implications  of  mutual  orders  of  protec- 
tion, dual  arrest  policies,  and  mediation  in 
domestic  vioience  cases; 

(19)  recognition  of  and  response  to  gender- 
motivated  crimes  of  violence  other  than 
rape,  sexual  assault  and  domestic  violence, 
such  as  mass  or  serial  murder  motivated  by 
the  gender  of  the  victims,  and 

(20)  current  information  on  the  impact  of 
pornography  on  crimes  against  women,  or 
data  on  other  activities  that  tend  to  degrade 
women. 

SEC.  513.  COOPERATION  IN  DEV^ELOPING  PRO^ 
GRAMS  IN  MAKING  GRANTS  UNT)ER 
THIS  TITLE. 

The  State  Justice  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  m.odel  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
grants  made  under  this  subtitle  are  devel- 
oped with  the  participation  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
victim  advocates,  legal  experts,  prosecutors, 
defense  attorneys,  and  recognized  experts  on 
gender  bias  in  the  courts 
SEC.  514.  ALTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRlA'nON&^ 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  1600,000  to  carr>-  out  the  pur- 
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poses  of  this  subtitle.  Of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  section,  the  State  Justice 
Institute  shall  expend  no  less  than  40  percent 
of  model  programs  rcKardlng  domestic  vio- 
lence and  no  less  than  40  percent  on  model 
prog-rams  regardlnK  rape  and  sexual  assault. 
Subtitle    B— Education    and    Training    for 

Judges   and   Court   Personnel    In    Federal 

Courts 

SEC.  5J1.  EDUCATION  AND  TKAININC  GRANTS. 

lai  Study.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  gender  bias  in  the  Federal  court*,  in- 
cluding In  proceedings  involving  rape,  sexual 
assault,  domestic  violence,  and  other  crimes 
of  violence  motivated  by  gender  The  study 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  use  of  data  collec- 
tion techniques  such  aa  reviews  of  trial  and 
appellate  opinions  and  transcripts,  public 
hearings,  and  inquiries  to  attorneys  practic- 
ing in  the  Federal  courts.  The  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  shall  publicly  Issue  a  final  report 
conuinlng  a  detailed  description  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  study.  Including 
such  recommendations  for  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  Judicial  action  as  It  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b)  Model  Programs.— <1)  The  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  shall  develop,  test,  present,  and 
disseminate  model  programs  to  be  used  In 
training  Federal  Judges  and  court  personnel 
In  the  laws  on  rape,  sexual  assault,  domestic 
violence,  and  other  crimes  of  violence  moti- 
vated by  the  victim's  gender. 

(2)  The  training  programs  developed  under 
this  subsection  shall  include — 

(A)  all  of  the  topics  listed  In  section  512  of 
subtitle  A;  and 

(B)  all  procedural  and  substantive  aspects 
of  the  legal  rights  and  remedies  for  violent 
crime  motivated  by  gender  Including  such 
areas  as  the  Federal  penalties  for  sex  crimes. 
Interstate  enforcement  of  laws  sigainst  do- 
mestic violence  and  civil  rights  remedies  for 
violent  crimes  motivated  by  gender 

SEC.   S2I.   COOPERATION    IN    DEVEIX}PING    PR<V 
GRAMS. 

In  Implementing  this  subtitle,  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  shall  ensure  that  the  study 
and  model  programs  are  developed  with  the 
participation  of  law  enforcement  officials, 
public  and  private  nonprofit  victim  advo- 
cates, legal  experts,  prosecutors,  defense  at- 
torneys, and  recognized  experts  on  gender 
bias  In  the  courts 
MC.  523.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  $400,000  to  carry  out  the  pur 
poses  of  this  subtitle.  Of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  section,  no  less  than  26 
percent  and  no  more  than  40  percent  shall  be 
exi>ended  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  on 
the  study  required  by  section  521(a)  of  this 
subtitle.* 

BiDEN  "Violence  Aoainst  Women  Act" 

TTTLE  I— SAFE  STREETS  FOR  WOMEN 

Creates  New  Penalties  for  Sex  Crimes; 

Doubles  penalties  for  rape  and  aggravated 
rape. 

Creates  new  penalties  for  repeat  sex  of- 
fenders. 

Increases  restitution  for  the  victims  of  sex 
crimes. 

Encourages  Women  to  Prosecute  Their 
Attackers 

Requires  states  to  pay  for  women's  medical 
examinations  to  determine  if  they  have  been 
raped 

Extends  "rape  shield  law"  protection  to 
criminal  and  civil  cases-  other  than  sexual 
assault  cases  where  It  already  applies — to 
bar  embarrassing  and  irrelevant  inquiries 
Into  a  victim's  sexual  history  at  trial. 


Authorizes  S6S  million  In  funds  for  rape 
prevention  and  education. 

Bars  the  use  of  a  women's  clothing  to 
show,  at  trial,  that  the  victim  incited  or  in- 
vited a  sexual  assault. 

Targets  Places  Most  Dangerous  for 
Women: 

Authorizes  J300  million  for  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  to  combat  sex  crimes,  with  $100 
million  targeted  for  the  40  metropolitan 
areas  most  dangerous  for  women. 

Creates  special  units  of  police,  prosecutors 
and  victim  advocates  to  fight  crime  against 
women. 

Creates  Safer  Public  Transit  and  Public 
Parks; 

Funds  increased  lighting  and  camera  sur- 
veillance at  bus  stops,  bus  stations,  subways, 
and  parking  lots  adjacent  to  public  transit 
facilities. 

Targets  $25  million  in  existing  park  funds 
for  Increased  lighting,  emergency  tele- 
phones, and  police. 

Establishes  the  "National  Commission  on 
Violent  Crime  Against  Women"; 

Creates  a  commission  to  develop  a  na- 
tional strategy  for  combating  violence 
against  women. 

TITLE  11— SAFE  HOMES  FOR  WOMEN 

ProtecU  Women  from  Abusive  Spouses; 

Deters  abusers  from  learning  the  where- 
abouts of  a  fleeing  victim. 

Creates  federal  penalties  for  spouse  abusers 
who  cross  state  lines  to  continue  their  abuse 

Requires  all  states  to  enforce  any  "stay 
away"  order,  regardless  of  which  state  Issues 
It. 

Promotes  Arrests  of  Abusive  Spouses; 

Authorizes  $25  million  for  prosecutors  and 
courts  to  develop  special  spouse  abuse  units. 

Provides  additional  grants  to  "model 
states"  that  promote  the  arrest  and  prosecu- 
tion of  abusive  spouses. 

Provides  More  Money  for  Shelters; 

Triples  funding  for  battered  women's  shel- 
ters. 

Teaches  Children  about  Domestic  Vio- 
lence 

Creates  school-based  programs  designed  to 
stop  the  cycle  of  family  violence. 

Educates  Women  about  Their  Rights; 

Requires  States  to  establish  commissions 
to  study  domestic  violence  and  authorizes  a 
national  media  campaign  against  such  vio- 
lence (Senator  Coats) 

TTTLE  ni— CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Labels  Sex  Crimes  as  "Bias"  or  "Hate" 
Crimes; 

Defines  gender-motivated  crimes  as  "bias" 
crimes  that  deprive  victims  of  their  civil 
rights. 

Extends  •Civil  Rights  "  Protections  to  All 
Gender-Motivated  Crimes: 

Makes  gender-based  assaults  a  violation  of 
federal  civil  rights  laws. 

Allows  victims  of  all  felonies  "motivated 
by  gender"  to  bring  civil  rights  suits  against 
their  assailants. 

TITLE  IV— SAFE  CAMPUSES  FOR  WOMEN 

Funds  Rape  Prevention  Programs: 
Creates  a  $20  million  grant  program  for  the 
neediest  colleges  to  fund  campus  rape  edu- 
cation and  prevention  programs  and  services 
Guarantees  Victims'  Right  to  Know 
Requires  grantee   colleges   to   disclose   to 
rape  victims  the  outcome  of  college  discipli- 
nary proceedings  against  their  attackers. 
Strengthens  Campus  Security; 
Closes  loophole  In  existing  campus  crime 
reporting  law  by  requiring  that  campuses  re- 
port not  only  "rape"   but  also  any   form  of 
sexual  assault 


Requires  grantee  colleges  to  expressly  bar 
sexual  assault  as  a  violation  of  student  dis- 
ciplinary codes 

TTTLE  V-^IUDICIAL  EDUCATION  ON  VIOLENCE 

AGAINST  WOMEN 
Educates  state  and  federal  judges  about  do- 
mestic  violence,   sexual   assault  and  gender 
bias 

•  Mr.  BOREN  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagrue,  Senator 
BiDEN  of  Delaware,  in  introducing  the 
Violence  Against  Women  Act.  This  bill 
is  the  first  piece  of  comprehensive  leg- 
islation that  directly  addresses  and  al- 
leviates the  serious  problem  of  violent 
crime  against  women  in  this  country 

Violent  crimes  against  women  are 
rising  at  an  alarming  and  unacceptable 
rate.  During  the  last  decade,  the  rate 
of  rape  rose  four  times  as  fast  as  the 
total  crime  rate.  Today,  with  every 
minute  that  passes,  over  4  women  are 
beaten;  and  with  every  hour  that 
passes,  10  women  are  raped. 

While  the  statistics  are  alarming. 
they  pale  in  comparison  to  the  true 
numbers  of  female  victims.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  less  than  half  of  all  rapes, 
and  even  fewer  domestic  assaults,  are 
ever  reported.  Violent  crimes  against 
women  are  not  limited  to  the  streets  of 
the  inner  cities,  but  also  occur  in 
homes  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
across  the  country. 

Violence  against  women  affects  not 
only  those  who  are  actually  beaten  and 
brutalized,  but  indirectly  affects  all 
women.  Today,  our  wives,  mothers. 
daughters,  sisters,  and  colleagues  are 
held  captive  by  the  fear  generated  from 
these  violent  crimes  -held  captive  not 
for  what  they  do  or  who  they  are.  but 
solely  because  of  their  gender. 

Mr.  President,  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act  is  not  a  panacea  for  this 
pervasive  problem,  but  is  a  necessary 
first  step  in  freeing  all  females  from 
unnecessary  risk  and  fear.  The  bill  des- 
ignates sex  crimes  as  a  violation  of 
civil  rights,  allowing  women  to  seek 
remedies  under  the  P'ederal  civil  rights 
lavirs. 

Additionally,  the  bill  increases  pen- 
alties for  sex  related  crimes  being  tried 
in  Federal  court,  and  makes  court  re- 
straining orders  for  women  enforceable 
across  State  line.s  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides $300  million  in  grants  to  State 
and  local  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
tailor  programs  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem at  the  local  level 

Mr.  President  we  can  and  must  put 
an  end  to  the  spiraling  escalation  of 
violent  crimes  against  women  in  this 
country.  We  must  prot.ect  the  rights  of 
women  in  this  country  to  feel  safe  on 
the  street  and  in  their  homes.  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
urgent  need  for  thi.s  legislation  and  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  Violence 
Against  Women  Act  • 

Mr  COHEN  Mr  President,  today  1 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  BlDEN  in  re- 
introducing the  Violence  Against 
Women    Act    The    first   comprehensive 


legislation  designed  specifically  to 
combat  violent  crime  against  women, 
this  legislation  was  first  introduced  by 
Senator  Biden  last  year  and.  subse- 
quently, was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Regrettably,  the 
full  Senate  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  measure  before 
adjournment. 

Violence  against  women  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  rising  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Increases  in  the  rate  of  rape,  assaults, 
and  murder  of  women  are  significantly 
higher  than  inci'eases  in  the  national 
crime  rate  or  the  rate  of  assaults  and 
murder  of  men.  Nationally,  a  woman  is 
raped  every  6  minutes  and.  every  18 
seconds,  a  women  is  beaten.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maine,  a  woman  is  raped  every 
38  hours  and  a  domestic  assault  occurs 
every  3  hours. 

While  the  statistics  are  shocking,  the 
reality  is  even  worse.  It  is  estimated 
that  less  than  half  of  all  rapes  and  even 
fewer  domestic  assaults  are  ever  re- 
ported. These  crimes  are  not  limited  to 
the  streets  of  our  inner  cities  or  to 
those  few  highly  publicized  cases  that 
we  read  about  in  the  newspapers  or  see 
on  the  evening  news. 

Women  throughout  the  country,  in 
our  Nations  urban  areas  and  rural 
communities,  are  being  beaten  and  bru- 
talized in  the  streets  and  in  their 
homes.  It  is  our  mothers,  wives,  daugh- 
ters, sisters,  friends,  neighbors,  and  co- 
workers who  are  being  victimized:  and. 
in  many  cases,  they  are  being  victim- 
ized by  family  members,  friends,  and 
acquaintances. 

The  physical  and  emotional  toll  on 
women  who  are  the  victims  of  violent 
crime  is  devastating.  Compounding 
this  tragedy  is  the  fact  that  the  law  en- 
forcement and  judicial  systems  in  this 
country,  and  society  in  general,  often 
contribute  to  the  victimization  of 
women  by  their  msensitivity.  reliance 
on  outmoded  stereotypes,  and  failure 
to  adequately  protect  victims. 

Even  those  women  who  have  not  been 
touched  directly  by  violent  crime  are 
not  unaffected.  How  many  women  can 
walk  home  at  night  from  the  bus  or 
subway  without  some  thought  of  what 
is  the  safest  route  to  take,  or  without 
pausing  when  they  hear  footsteps  be- 
hind them.  How  many  women  have 
thought  better  of  taking  an  evening 
stroll  in  their  neighborhood  or  perhaps 
a  local  park  because  of  a  concern  about 
crime.  Regrettably,  all  women  are  vic- 
tims of  fear— the  fear  generated  by  the 
pervasiveness  of  violence  directed 
against  women  not  because  of  who  they 
are  or  what  they  are  doing  or  where 
they  live  but  simply  because  they  are 
women. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  reversing  the 
trend  of  increasing  violence  against 
women.  In  addition  to  setting  an  exam- 
ple for  the  States  to  emulate  by 
strengthening  its  own  laws  and  en- 
forcement efforts,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment can  promote  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  level  to  prevent  vio- 
lence against  women,  and  to  more  ef- 
fectively prosecute  and  appropriately 
punish  those  individuals  who  commit 
violent  crimes  against  women. 

The  Violence  Against  Women  Act  is 
not  a  cure  to  the  growing  incidence  of 
violence  but  it  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  bill  has  five 
major  titles;  Safe  Streets  for  Women; 
Safe  Homes  for  Women;  Civil  Rights 
for  Women;  Safe  Campuses  for  Women; 
and  Equal  Justice  for  Women  in  the 
Courts.  A  summary  of  the  bill  has  been 
placed  in  the  Record. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Senator  Biden  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area  and  his  commitment 
to  addressing  the  very  difficult  prob- 
lem of  violence  against  women,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
move  this  measure  forward.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  supporting  this 
important  legislation. 


By  Mr.   BIDEN  (for  himself. 
KENNEDY.      Mr.      SPECTER. 
ADAMS.        Mr.        D'AMATO. 

DeConcini.     Mr.     Simon. 

BRADLEY.        Mr.        PRYOR. 

Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Heinz. 
Heflin.   Mr.   BaucI'S.   Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Gor- 


ton. Mr.  Moynih.\n.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.    16.    A    bill    to    provide   emergency 
Federal  assistance  to  drug  emergency 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

DRUG  EMERGENCY  .-VREAS  .^CT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Drug  Emergency 
Areas  Act  of  1991  to  fight  the  spiraling 
problems  of  drug  trafficking  and  vio- 
lent crime  in  our  Nation's  cities  and 
communities. 

The  drug  and  violent  crime  epidemics 
are  taking  their  toll  on  U.S.  cities  un- 
like any  natural  disaster  in  modern 
history.  Each  year,  thousands  die  in 
drug-related  violence  and  overdoses. 
Tens  of  billions  of  dollars  are  lost  in 
health  costs  and  lowered  productivity. 
The  drug  crisis  has— literally — de- 
stroyed neighborhoods  in  every  major 
city  in  this  countr.y. 

Congress  and  the  President  recog- 
nized the  need  to  provide  emergency 
Federal  aid  to  the  hardest  hit  cities  as 
far  back  as  1988.  when  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  was  enacted.  This  law  di- 
rected the  President  to  designate  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country  as  "high  in- 
tensity drug  trafficking  areas  '  and  to 
provide  immediate  Federal  aid  to  these 
areas.  And  to  ensure  that  emergency 
aid  was  provided  immediately.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $25  million  in  Octo- 
ber 1989  for  the  areas  to  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

Unfortunately,  the  White  House  re- 
sponse has  been  plagued  by  bureau- 
cratic delays  and  inefficiency. 

More  than  2  years  after  the  high-in- 
tensity   drug   trafficking   area   legisla- 


tion was  signed  into  law.  not  a  single 
Federal  dollar— not  a  single  extra  po- 
lice officer  or  treatment  bed— had  been 
delivered  to  these  hard-hit  areas. 

That's  why  16  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  introducing  the  Drug  Emergency 
Areas  Act  of  1991  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Presidents  plan.  Our  legislation  is 
simple  and  direct.  It  would: 

Provide  $300  million— six  times  the 
amount  in  the  Presidents  antidrug 
plan— in  emergency  Federal  assistance 
to  those  areas  of  the  Nation  hardest  hit 
by  drug  trafficking,  ab'use  and  related 
violence; 

Direct  that  emergency  Federal  aid  be 
available  not  only  for  big  cities,  but 
also  to  rural  and  suburban  areas,  where 
the  drug  crisis  has  overwhelmed  the 
ability  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  respond;  and 

Allow  funding  for  both  law  enforce- 
ment and  prevention  and  treatment 
initiatives — to  attack  the  problem  at 
every  possible  level. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  addi- 
tional—and perhaps  the  most  critical- 
difference  between  this  new  initiative 
and  the  President  s  plan. 

My  bill  offers  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  cities  and  counties  where 
the  drug  problem  hits  the  hardest,  and 
where  emex'gency  assistance  is  needed 
the  most.  Federal  assistance  to  drug 
emergency  areas  should  be  delivered 
the  same  way  we  help  areas  affected  by 
natural  emergencies — directly  to  the 
local  officials  who  know  what  needs 
doing,  and  how  best  to  do  it. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation  I 
introduced  last  year.  S.  2313.  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  former  President  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Richard 
Berkley,  and  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City.  David  Dinkins.  The  bill  is  also 
strongly  supported  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  Delaware 
League  of  Local  Governments. 

Mr  President,  drug  trafficking  and 
abuse  in  our  cities  is  a  national  emer- 
gency. We  need  an  emergency  response. 
I  believe  the  Drug  Emergency  Areas 
Act  is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill,  an  explanatory  factsheet.  and  a 
chart  comparing  this  legislation  with 
the  President's  plan  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S,  16 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    Drug  Emer- 
gency Areas  Act  of  1990' 
SEC.  a.  DRUG  EMERGENCY  AREAS. 

Subsection  (c;  of  section  1005  of  the  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Leadership  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)    DECij^iiA'nos    OF    Drug    Emergenct 

AiiEAS.— 
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il)  PRESIDENTUL  DECLARATION  —(Al  In 
the  event,  thai  a  major  drug-related  emer- 
gency exists  throughout  a  State  or  a  part  of 
a  State,  the  President  may.  In  consultation 
with  the  Director  and  other  appropriate  offi- 
cials, declare  such  .State  or  part  of  a  State  to 
be  a  drug  emergency  area  and  may  take  any 
and  all  necessary  actions  authorized  by  this 
subsection  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "major  drug-related  emergency' 
means  any  occasion  or  Instance  in  which 
drug  trafftcklng.  drug  abuse,  or  drug-related 
violence  reaches  such  levels,  as  determined 
by  the  President,  that  Federal  assistance  is 
needed  to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts 
and  capabilities  to  save  lives,  and  to  protect 
property  and  public  health  and  safety. 

"(2)  Procedure  for  declaration.-* A)  All 
requests  for  a  declaration  by  the  President 
designating  an  area  to  be  a  drug  emergency 
area  shAll  be  made,  in  writing,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  officer  of  any  af- 
fected State  or  local  government,  respec- 
tively, and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  Director  in  such  form  as 
the  Director  may  by  regulation  require  One 
or  more  cities,  counties,  or  States  may  sub- 
mit a  Joint  request  for  designation  as  a  drug 
emergency  area  under  this  subsection. 

"(Bi  Any  request  made  under  clause  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  based  on  a  written 
finding  that  the  major  drug-related  emer- 
gency Is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  to  save  lives,  and  to  pro- 
tect property  and  public  health  and  safety, 
that  Federal  assistance  is  necessary. 

"iCi  The  President  shall  not  limit  declara- 
tions made  under  this  subsection  to  highly- 
populated  centers  of  drug  trafficking,  drug 
use  or  drug-related  violence,  but  shall  also 
consider  applications  from  governments  of 
less  populated  areas  where  the  magnitude 
and  severity  of  such  activities  is  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  State  or  local  government 
to  respond 

"(D)  As  part  of  a  request  for  a  declaration 
by  the  President  under  this  subsection,  and 
as  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  drug  emergency 
assistance  under  this  subsection.  the 
Oovemonst  or  chief  executive  officens) 
shall— 

"(11  take  appropriate  response  action  under 
State  or  local  law  and  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  amount  of  Stat«  and 
local  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
committed  to  alleviating  the  major  drug-re- 
lated emergency. 

■ril)  certify  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ment obligations  and  expenditures  will  com- 
ply with  all  applicable  cost-sharing  require- 
ments of  this  subsection;  and 

"(ill)  submit  a  detailed  plan  outlining  the 
State  andjor  local  government's  short-  and 
long-term  plans  to  respond  to  the  major 
drug-related  emergency,  specifying  the  types 
and  levels  of  Federal  assistance  requested, 
and  Including  explicit  goals  (where  possible 
quantitative  goals)  and  timetables  and  shall 
specify  how  Federal  assistance  provided 
under  this  subsection  is  Intended  to  achieve 
such  goals 

"(E)  The  Director  shall  review  any  request 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
forward  the  application,  along  with  a  rec- 
ommendation ui  the  President  on  whether  to 
approve  or  iliaapprove  the  application,  with- 
in 30  days  after  receiving  such  application 
B&se<l  on  the  application  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Director,  the  President 
may  d(»ilar*>  an  area  to  be  a  drug  emergency 
area  under  this  subsection. 

■■(3'  Federal  monetary  assistance. — (A) 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 


to  State  or  local  governments  of  up  to,  in 
the  aggregate  for  any  single  major  drug-re- 
lated emergency.  $30.(X)0.(X» 

"(B)  The  Federal  share  of  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  greater  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  costs  necessary  to  implement  the 
short-  and  long-term  plan  outlined  In  para- 
graph (2)(D)(lil). 

"(C)  Federal  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  provided  to  a  drug  disas- 
ter area  for  more  than  1  year.  In  any  case 
where  Federal  assistance  is  provided  under 
this  Act.  the  Governons)  or  chief  executive 
offlcercs)  may  apply  to  the  President, 
through  the  Director,  for  an  extension  of  as- 
sistance beyond  1  year  The  President,  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director,  may 
extend  the  provision  of  Federal  assistance 
for  not  more  than  an  additional  180  days. 

"(D)  Any  State  and  or  local  government  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section shall  balance  the  allocation  of  such 
assistance  evenly  between  drug  supply  reduc- 
tion and  drug  demand  reduction  efforts,  un- 
less State  or  local  conditions  dictate  other- 
wise. 

"(4)  Nonmonetary  assistance.— In  addi- 
tion to  the  assistance  provided  under  para- 
graph (3).  the  President  may— 

"(A)  direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  au- 
thorities and  the  resources  granted  to  it 
under  Federal  law  (Including  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical,  and  advisory  services)  In  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  assistance  efforts; 
and 

"(B)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance, including  communications  support  and 
law  enforcement-related  intelligence  Infor- 
mation. 

•■(5)  Issuance  of  implementing  regula- 
tions.—Within  90  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Director  shall  Issue 
regulations  to  implement  this  subsection.  In- 
cluding such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary relating  to  applications  for  Federal 
assistance  and  the  provision  of  Federal  mon- 
etary and  nonmonetary  assistance. 

"(6)  AUDIT  BY  comptroller  GENERAL.- The 

Comptroller  General  shall  conduct  an  audit 
of  any  Federal  assistance  (both  monetary 
and  nonmonetary)  of  an  amount  greater 
than  $100,000  provided  to  a  Sut«  or  local 
government  under  this  subsection,  including 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  as- 
sistance based  on  the  goals  contained  in  the 
application  for  assistance 

"(7)  authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  nscal  year  1991.  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995. 
saoo.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection". 

Drug  Emergency  Areas  Act  of  1991 

background 
Modeled  closely  on  the  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance  Act.  the  Drug  Emergency  Areas 
Act  (DEAAi  provides  direct,  emergency  Fed- 
eral aid  to  areas  that  are  particularly  hard 
hit  by  drug  trafficking  and  violence— and 
where  state  and  local  agencies  are  over- 
whelmed and  unable  to  respond  effectively 

WHO  WOULD  GET  HEll^P 

The  Drug  Emergency  Areas  Act  would 
allow  any  local  official  to  apply  directly  for 
aid: 

Any  city  (Irrespective  of  Its  population) 
could  receive  aid  If  the  President  declares 
that  the  area  is  in  need  of  Federal  assistance 
due  to  a  high  level  of  drug  trafficking,  drug 
abuse  or  drug-related  violence. 


EXACTLY  WHAT  ASSI8TA.SCE  DOES  THE  DEAA 
PROVIDE 

Funding-  Up  to  J50  million  in  emergency 
relief  aid  would  be  available  to  a  specific 
drug  emergency  area. 

These  funds  would  be  provided  directly  to 
state  or  local  governments 

Other:  The  Act  also  authorizes  Increases  In 
the  number  of  Federal  agents  In  such  areas 
and  provides  communications,  intelligence 
and  equipn.ent. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MAJOR  DIFFERENCES  WFTH 
PRESIDENT'S  PLAN 

1  More  aid.  The  DEAA  would  provide  $300 
million  In  new  aid  to  the  hardest-hit  areas— 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $50  million  per  city. 

The  Administration's  plan  provides  a  total 
of  $10  million  to  each  of  five  pre-determlned 
areas. 

2.  More  cities  eligible.  As  mentioned  above, 
any  city  could  apply  for  and  receive  aid 
under  the  DELAA  if  designated  an  emergency 
area  by  the  President. 

The  Administration's  plan  limits  aid  to 
five  specific  areas:  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami.  Houston,  and  the  Southwest  Border 

3.  Direct  funding.  The  DEAA  provides  Im- 
mediate and  direct  aid  to  local  governments, 
designated  drug  emergency  areas 

The  Administration's  plan  provides  no 
Federal  aid  to  state  or  local  governments; 
rather,  all  of  the  aid  is  earmarked  solely  for 
Federal  a«:encle8. 

4.  Use  of  funds  for  demand  reduction.  The 
DEAA  directs  that  local  governments  spend 
emergency  relief  funds  on  Ixith  supply  and 
demand  reduction  efforts,  unless  local  condi- 
tions dictate  otherwise 

The  Administration's  plan  provides  no 
funding  for  prevention  or  treatment.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
1988  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  gave  the 
Drug  Director  specific  authority  that 
Senator  Biden  and  1  authored  to  des- 
ignate certain  areas  as  high  intensity 
drug  areas.  We  left  considerable  discre- 
tion with  the  Drug  Director  in  exercis- 
ing that  authority  Our  concept  was  in- 
tended to  provide  a  mechanism  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  bring  greater 
pressure  to  bear  on  areas  of  the  coun- 
try hardest  hit  by  the  drug  problem. 

The  legislation  we  reintroduced 
today  expands  on  this  concept  by  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  declare  drug 
emergency  areas.  Currently,  the  Drug 
Director's  authority  is  limited  to  reas- 
signing existing  resources.  That  au- 
thority is  importiinl.  but  it  must  be 
augmented.  This  new  proposal  will  au- 
thorize the  President,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Drug  Director  to  inje<  t  new  re- 
sources directly  to  high  intensity 
areas,  instead  of  taking  away  impor 
tAnt  resources  from  other  aiisignments 
This  legislation  will  provide  an  Impor- 
tant and  indispensable  weapon  in  our 
fight  against  drug  abuse  I  have  pur 
sued  similar  authority  to  enable  the 
President  to  direct  emergency  relief 
for  areas  with  acute  educational  treat- 
ment needs. 

A  winning  strategy  against  drug 
abuse  involves  three  approaches:  Law 
enforcement,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment. Elach  is  vital,  and  none  can  be 
downgraded  or  ignored.  On  the  enforce- 
ment side  of  the  drug  war.  wiser  poli- 
cies and  more  resources  are  needed,  es- 


pecially at  the  State  and  local  level- 
where  the  real  war  is  fought  every  day 
on  our  streets  and  in  our  communities. 
We  must  learn  to  support  our  State 
and  local  polic^-and  do  it  without 
abandoning  fundamental  constitu- 
tional guarantees  or  turning  any  local 
jurisdiction  into  a  police  state. 

More  important.  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  must  do  a  better  job  of 
coordinating  Federal  efforts,  so  that 
we  direct  drug  enforcement  resources 
in  a  way  that  focuses  maximum  pres- 
sure on  drug  trafficking  organizations 
here  and  abroad. 

We  have  enacted  enhancements  in 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thority, tougher  asset  forfeiture, 
quicker  prosecutions  of  drug  offenders. 
broader  use  of  civil  sanctions,  high  in- 
tensity drug  trafficking  area  improve- 
ments, and  additional  Federal  trial 
judges  for  areas  of  the  country  hardest 
hit  by  the  drug  crisis.  Taken  together, 
these  provisions  and  the  Drug  Emer- 
gency Areas  Act  will  provide  substan- 
tial new  assistance  to  all  levels  of  our 
law  enforcement  and  civil  justice  sys- 
tem.* 


By  Mr.  LOTT: 

S.  17  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  Corinth  Battlefield  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  80.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
military  park  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  Corinth  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

CORINTH  BATTLEFIELD  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  legislation  which  will 
ensure  the  preservation  of  a  site  in  my 
home  State  or  Mississippi  which  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  cam- 
paigns during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Corinth.  MS  was  the  location  of 
the  Battle  of  Corinth  which  was  the 
largest  battle  to  take  place  in  my 
SUte  and  the  Siege  of  Corinth  was.  in 
terms  of  aggregate  numbers  of  troops 
Involved,  one  of  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Possession  of  Corinth  was  the  key  to 
victory  during  the  war  because  of  the 
railroads.  Corinth  was  the 

Confederacy's  only  east-west  link;  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad 
crossed  the  critical  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railway.  These  were  the  two  longest 
railroads  in  the  South.  This  junction 
was  referred  to  as  the  vertebrae  of  the 
Confederacy  and  eventually  acquired 
the  nickname  "crossroads  of  the  Con- 
federacy "  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  famous  Battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought 
solely  for  the  possession  of  Corinth.  A 
National  Military  Park  is  located  at 
Shiloh  in  commemoration  of  this  bat- 
tle. 

The  strategical  value  of  Corinth  was 
tremendous.  With  Corinth  in  Union 
hands,  the  roads  to  Vicksburg  and  At- 
lanta  were    open   for   Federal    armies. 


The  Confederacy  certainly  realized  the 
importance  of  Corinth.  Possession  of 
Corinth  was  critical  enough  for  the 
Confederacy  to  sacrifice  New  Orleans, 
the  South's  largest  city  and  the  coastal 
region  from  Mobile  to  Charleston.  The 
Confederacy  abandoned  these  cities  in 
order  to  send  the  needed  troops  to  pro- 
tect the  small  village  m  northeast  Mis- 
sissippi, known  as  Corinth. 

Of  all  the  major  civil  war  crusades. 
the  Battle  of  Corinth  and  the  Corinth 
Siege  is  indisputably  the  least  known 
and  definitely  the  least  recognized.  The 
Battle  of  Corinth  is  deserving  of  long- 
overdue  national  recognition.  I  am 
aware  that  these  sites  at  Corinth  are 
being  considered  for  National  Historic 
Landmark  designation  which.  if 
seclected.  would  be  officially  named 
this  summer.  However.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  go  one  step  further  to  en- 
sure this  notable  site's  place  in  Amer- 
ican history;  therefore  my  reason  for 
introducing  legislation. 

Corinth  is  an  ideal  location  for  a  Na- 
tional Military  Park.  If  we  act  expedi- 
tiously we  may  easily  preserve  many 
battle  and  siege  sites  which  are  still 
vacant  tracts  of  land.  The  urban  set- 
ting is  advantageous  for  the  purposes 
of  cost  minimization  in  development 
and  maintenance.  Furthermore,  the 
proximity  of  the  Shiloh  National  Mili- 
tary Park  offers  the  possibility  of  a 
combined  administration. 

Corinth  and  the  Corinth  Siege  are 
the  only  sites  in  my  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi included  bn  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior's  list  of  Priority  Civil  War 
Battlefields  and  2  of  only  25  nation- 
wide. My  proposal  is  also  consistent 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
American  Battlefield  Protection  Pro- 
gram established  in  July  1990. 

We  must  safeguard  our  national  her- 
itage and  protect  this  significant 
battlefield  upon  which  our  ancestors 
lost  life  and  limb  in  pursuit  of  their 
most  fundamental  ideals.  I  believe  Cor- 
inth is  a  natural  location  for  a  military 
park.  The  closeness  of  the  Shiloh  Na- 
tional Military  Park,  which  is  just  20 
miles  from  Corinth,  would  be  espe- 
cially beneficial.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two  battles,  not  to  mention 
the  convenience  of  location,  convinces 
me  that  construction  of  a  military 
park  at  Corinth  is  needed  for  proper  in- 
terpretation of  this  important  chapter 
in  American  history. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  full  text  of 
these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  17 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatn-es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  irFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Battle  of 

Corinth  Study  Act  of  1991" 


SEC.  2.  STUDY  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  CORINTH. 

ai  L\  General— t'l  I  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  events 
surrounding  and  lands  involved  in  the  Battle 
of  Corinth,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which 
was  fought  on  October  3  an(i  4,  :862 

(2^  The  study  described  m  paragraph  (1) 
shall— 

(A  I  determine  the  significance  of  the  battle 
in  illustrating  and  commemorating  the  "War 
in  the  West  "  of  the  'War  Between  the  States 
and 

(Bi  include  alternatives  for  the  administra- 
tion, protection,  and  interpretation  of  the 
battlefield  and  associated  lands 

ibi  Completion  of  Sti'dv— The  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  la  shali  be  completed 
and  transmuted  to  the  Committee  or.  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energj- 
and  Natural  R.esources  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  2  years  after  the  date  on  which 
funds  are  made  available  for  the  study 

SEC.  3.  ALTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

S   80 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION  1.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  MILI- 
TARY PARK 

(a)  In  General —In  order  tc  commemorate 
and  interpret  the  events  of  the  Battle  of  Cor- 
inth, which  was  fought  on  October  3.  and  4. 
1862.  the  Corinth  battleground,  m  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  including  such  adjacent  and 
contiguous  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  as  may  be  usefu".  and  proper  in  effec- 
tively carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
IS  established  as  a  national  military  park,  to 
be  known  as  Corinth  National  Military  Park 
(referred  to  as  the  "national  milltarj-  park"i 

(bi  Designation. — diThe  national  m.ilitary 
park  shall  consist  of  such  lands,  waters  and 
interests  therein,  not  to  exceed  500  acres,  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  designate  in  further- 
ance of  this  Act. 

(2)  A  map  of  the  lands  and  interests  in  land 
designated  paragraph  d)  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Ser\'lce.  Department  of 
the  Intenor.  and  at  the  national  military 
park 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  tc  time 
make  minor  revisions  in  the  boundary  of  the 
national  military  park  by  publication  of  a 
revised  map  or  other  boundary  description  In 
the  Federal  Register,  so  long  as  the  area  of 
the  national  military  park  does  not  exceed 
500  acres 

SEC.  2.  ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY. 

(a I  Ln  General —Within  the  national  mili- 
tary park  the  Secretary  may.  subject  to  sub- 
section lb;,  acquire— 

ili  lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  and  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange: 

(2 1  or  personal  property  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  national 
military  park. 

lb  I  Publicly  Owned  Lands —Lands,  wa- 
ters, or  interests  therein  owned  by  the  State 
of  Mississippi  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
only  by  donation. 
SEC.  S.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(ai  Ln  General —The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  national  military  park  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  and  the  law  generally 
applicable  to  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
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tern.  Including  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes  .  approved  Aujfust  21.  1916  (39 
Stftt.  536:  16  U  S  C  1.2  4)  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
Srust  21.  1936  i49  Stat  666.  16  U.S  C.  461-467) 

(b)  Management  Plan.— Not  later  than  3 
years  after  funds  are  made  available  for  the 
purpose,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sulv 
mlt  a  general  management  plan  for  the  na- 
tional military  park  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

8EC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  18.  A  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  for  certain  Federal 
offenses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

DEATH  PENALTY  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr  SPECTKK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  IntroducinK  an  omnibus  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  death  penalty  for  a  series  of 
crimes;  Murder  by  terrorists  against 
U.S.  citizens  anywhere  in  the  world: 
major  narcotics  traffickers;  hljackinfj; 
murder  by  kidnappers,  hostage  takers 
and  bank  robbers,  train-wrecking  and 
explosives  causing  death;  acts  of  espio- 
nage: murder  by  a  P'ederal  prisoner; 
Presidential  assassination  attempts; 
genocide,  murder  of  court  officers  and 
jurors,  and  retaliatory  killings  of  wit- 
nesses, victims  and  informants.  Last 
Congress.  I  introduced  both  a  bill  to 
Impose  the  death  penalty  on  drug  traf- 
fickers as  well  as  a  bill  to  subject  ter- 
rorist-murderers to  the  death  penalty 

As  we  all  well  know,  the  drug  king- 
pin and  terrorist-murder  provisions, 
the  two  I  specifically  championed  last 
Congress,  as  well  aa  all  the  other  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  were  passed  either  by 
the  House  or  the  Senate  or  both  In  the 
lOlst  Congress.  None  of  them,  however, 
ever  made  it  through  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  omnibus  crime  bill  I 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Senate  panel 
Involved  in  that  conference  and  thus 
was  not  privy  to  what  took  place  I  un- 
derstand that  the  crime  bill  conferees 
met  only  in  the  last  few  days  of  the 
session  and  thus  placed  themselves 
under  enormous  time  pressures.  One 
might  well  wonder  how  every  single 
death  penalty  provision  was  excised 
from  the  bill  given  that  both  Houses 
had  overwhelmingly  approved  them. 
Whatever  happened,  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  Congress  to  bring  back  the 
death  penalty. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  death 
penalty  is  a  very  important  weapon  in 
the  war  against  violent  crime,  most 
particularly  including  the  war  against 
drugs  and  the  war  against  terrorists. 
Moat  people  would  be  surprised  to 
know  that  there  had  not  been  an  effec- 
tive Federal  law  imposing  the  death 
penally  from  1972  until  1988  when  Con- 
gress finally  enacted  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  death  penalty  for  major 
drug  dealers  when  death  results  Yet. 
to    this    day.    many    Federal    offenses 


which  traditionally  had  called  for  the 
death  penalty— treason  and  espionage; 
murder;  Presidential  assassination;  ex- 
plosives causing  death;  train  wrecks 
causing  death— have  never  had  their 
death  penalty  provisions  reintroduced. 
This  bill  would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  an  easy 
matter.  There  are  many  who  have  con- 
scientious scruples  against  the  death 
penalty,  and  I  respect  their  views.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  is  a  democracy  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  have  spo- 
ken time  and  time  again  through  a  se- 
ries of  votes  in  both  Houses  in  support 
of  reimposition  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  product  of  the  give  and  take  of 
last  Congress'  debates  and  is  designed 
to  provide  all  the  safeguards  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  death  penalty  Is 
properly  Invoked  only  in  the  most 
egregious  circumstances.  Crimes  com- 
mitted by  children  under  18  cannot  re- 
sult in  the  death  penalty.  The  bill  also 
prohibits  the  mentally  retarded  or 
mentally  disabled  from  being  executed. 
The  bill  provides  for  appointment  of 
competent  counsel  and  a  special  hear- 
ing for  determining  whether  the  death 
penalty  is  appropriate.  At  that  hear- 
ing, all  relevant  information  may  be 
considered  and  all  mitigating  and  ag- 
gravating factors  will  be  looked  at.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  de  novo  review  of 
any  death  sentence  by  the  court  of  af^- 
peals. 

When  I  served  as  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia,  from  1966  through  1974.  I 
reviewed  pjersonally  every  case  where 
the  death  penalty  was  to  be  requested. 
Out  of  some  500  homicides  a  year  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  the  death  penalty 
was  requested  in  a  very  limited  number 
of  cases.  A  strict  standard  was  applied 
because  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  be 
very  restrained  in  the  use  of  the  death 
penalty,  as  a  matter  of  fairness. 

The  death  penalty  was  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional in  Gregg  v.  Georgia,  428  U.S. 
153  (1976).  and  the  views  of  Justice 
Stewart  are  illuminating  in  pointing 
out  the  very  proper  purposes  of  the 
death  penalty   Justice  Stewart  wrote, 

Indeed,  the  decision  that  capital  punish- 
ment may  be  the  appropriate  sanction  in  ex- 
treme cases  Is  an  expression  of  the  commu- 
nity's belief  that  certain  crimes  are  them- 
selves so  grievous  an  affront  to  humanity 
that  the  only  adequate  response  may  be  the 
penalty  of  death   •  *  • 

In  part,  capital  punishment  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  society's  moral  outrage  at  particu- 
larly offensive  conduct.  This  function  may 
be  unappealing  to  many,  but  it  Is  essential  In 
an  ordered  society  that  asks  its  citizens  to 
rely  on  legal  processes  rather  than  self-help 
to  vindicate  their  wrongs 

Of  course,  the  death  penalty  is  not 
only  an  expression  of  society's  moral 
outrage.  I  believe  it  also  has  a  signifi- 
cant deterrent  effect,  although  there 
are  studies  which  go  both  ways.  A  very 
interesting  study  by  Prof.  Steven 
Gablson,  an  econometric  analyst, 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  studying 


some  7.092  executions  between  1900  and 
1985.  that  approximately  125.000  inno- 
cent lives  have  been  saved  by  the  death 
penalty.  And.  although  there  are  stud- 
ies going  the  other  way.  there  are  cer- 
tain points  at  which  the  death  penalty 
simply  must  serve  as  a  deterrent.  For 
example.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  deny  the 
necessity  for  an  additional  penalty  for 
someone  serving  life  imprisonment. 
Justice  Stewart  touched  on  this  issue 
of  deterrence  in  his  opinion  in  Gregg 
versus  Georgia: 

Although  some  of  the  studies  suggest  that 
the  death  penalty  must  not  function  as  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  deterrent  than  lesser  pen- 
alties, there  is  no  convincing  empirical  evi- 
dence either  supporting  or  refuting  this 
view  We  may.  nevertheless,  assume  safely 
that  there  are  murderers,  such  as  those  who 
act  In  passion,  for  whom  the  threat  of  death 
has  little  or  no  deterrent  effect.  But  for 
many  others,  the  death  penalty  undoubtedly 
is  a  significant  deterrent.  There  are  care- 
fully contemplated  murders,  such  as  murder 
for  hire,  where  the  possible  penalty  of  death 
may  well  enter  Into  the  cold  calculus  that 
precedes  the  decision  to  act.  And  there  are 
some  categories  of  murder,  such  as  murder 
by  those  serving  life  sentences  where  other 
sanctions  may  not  be  adequate. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
death  penalty  is  a  deterrent  based  upon 
substantial  experience  I  have  had  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney  in  cases  where 
criminals  undertaking  a  robbery  did 
not  take  along  a  weapon  because  they 
were  worried  about  the  possibility  of 
the  death  penalty.  In  a  case  involving 
the  death  penalty,  a  dissenting  opinion 
by  California  Supreme  Court  Justice 
McComb  set  forth  some  14  cases  where 
criminals  stated  that  they  did  not  take 
along  a  weapon  or  they  were  concerned 
about  killing  because  they  feared  the 
death  penalty.  People  v  Love.  16  Cal. 
Rptr.  777,  784-793  (1961)  For  example, 
one  bank  robber.  Louis  Joseph  Turck. 
used  a  toy  gun  in  the  robbery  precisely 
because  he  feared  that  he  would  get  the 
death  penalty  if  he  used  a  real  one: 

I  knew  that  if  I  used  a  real  gun  and  that  if 
1  shot  someone  in  a  robbery,  I  might  get  the 
death  penalty  and  go  to  the  gas  chamber 

Another  criminal.  Ramon  Velarde,  was 
apprehended  while  robbing  a  super- 
market. Later  on.  he  told  investiga- 
tors: 

I  think  I  might  have  escaped  at  the  market 
if  I  had  shot  one  or  more  of  them.  I  probably 
would  have  done  It  if  it  wasn't  for  the  gas 
chamber.  *  *  *  1  don't  want  to  die  no  matter 
what  happens,  you  want  to  live  another  day. 

DRUG  KINGPINS 

Although  this  bill  provides  for  the 
death  penalty  for  a  number  of  different 
crimes.  I  want  to  focus  on  two  in  par- 
ticular: drug  kingpins  and  terrorist- 
murderers.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
death  penalty  or  life  in  prison  for 
major  drug  dealers  who  distribute  large 
quantities  of  drugs  or  who  take  in  $10 
million  from  drug  trafficking  in  any  12- 
month  period  as  well  as  dealers  who  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  justice  by  threaten- 
ing to  kill  witnesses  and  informants 
Drugs  are.  by  definition,  addictive.  The 


more  people  a  drug  dealer  is  able  to 
"hook",  then  the  better  business  will 
be.  A  major  di'ug  dealer  increases  the 
harm  to  society  exponentially  with 
each  new  regular  customer.  The  harm 
comes  about  through  overdose,  the 
spreading  of  disease,  families  de- 
stroyed, and  the  increase  in  violence 
from  addicts  and  the  traffickers  pro- 
tecting their  markets.  The  con- 
sequences are  direct  and  foreseeable. 
The  law  recognizes  that  a  person  who 
fires  a  gun  into  a  room  that  he  knows 
IS  occupied  by  several  people,  who 
plays  Russian  roulette  with  another 
person,  or  who  drives  a  car  at  high 
speed  along  a  major  street  is  engaging 
In  conduct  that  involves  a  very  high 
degree  of  unjustifiable  homicidal  dan- 
gers It  is  time  that  major  drug  deal- 
ers, who  have  targeted  every  person  in 
this  country,  will  now  have  to  face  the 
ultimate  for  their  conduct. 

A  good  example  of  the  type  of  major 
drug  dealer  we  are  talking  about  is  Ri- 
cardo  Melendez.  recently  found  guilty 
of  drug  conspiracy,  racketeering  and 
money  laundering  in  Federal  court  in 
Brooklyn.  NY.  According  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  dated  December  24. 
1990,  Federal  prosecutors  report  that 
Mr.  Melendez  dominated  Brooklyn's 
heroin  market  When  Federal  agents 
raided  his  Queens  home  and  arrested 
Mr  Melendez  2  years  ago.  they  found 
300  pounds  of  cash— $2.38  million  in  6- 
inch-high  stacks  of  $10.  $20.  and  $100 
bills  that  blanketed  the  kitchen  floor. 
They  also  found  a  jar  of  human  teeth 
Witnesses  at  the  trial  testified  that 
those  who  double-crossed  Mr.  Melendez 
and  his  top  lieutenants  paid  for  it  with 
maimings  and  mutilations — ice-pick 
stabbings.  teeth  pulled  out.  fingers 
chopped  off.  The  teeth  in  the  jar  are  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  a  low-level  worker 
of  Mr.  Melendez's  accused  of  stealing 
money  from  his  gang.  Although  I  do 
not  know  the  specifics  of  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Melendez  to  know  for  cer- 
tain whether  he  would  face  the  electric 
chair  if  this  bill  were  passed.  Mr. 
Melendez.  from  the  press  reports, 
would  appear  to  be  the  type  of  drug 
kingpin  this  bill  is  aimed  at — a 
druglord  who  cannot  be  pinned  with 
any  particular  murder  but  who.  the 
evidence  clearly  shows,  dealt  in  huge 
volumes  of  drugs  This  bill  is  aimed  at 
ensuring  that  druglords  like  Mr. 
Melendez  get  the  ultimate  punishment. 

On  September  19,  1989.  during  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  death  penalty.  I 
engaged  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Edward  Dennis  in  a  discussion  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  death  penalty 
for  major  drug  traffickers.  As  I  stated 
to  Mr.  Dennis  at  the  hearing.  I  believe 
that  death  is  a  natural  and  foreseeable 
consequence  of  massive  sales  of  narcot- 
ics. I  asked  Mr.  Dennis  to  study  the 
issue  and  deliver  an  opinion.  In  a  sub- 
sequent hearing  on  October  2,  1989.  Mr. 
Dennis  delivered  the  view  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that: 


[I]mposition  of  the  death  penalty  on  the 
leaders  of  large-scale  drug  production  and 
distribution  operations  would  be  consistent 
with  the  proportionality  requirement  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment. 

A  recent  trilogy  of  cases  provides  ad- 
ditional support  for  the  rationale  be- 
hind my  bill.  In  Tison  v.  Arizona.  107  S. 
Ct.  1676  (1987).  Cabana  v.  Bullock.  474 
U.S.  376  (1986).  and  Enmund  v.  Florida. 
458  U.S.  782  (1982).  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  applying  the  death  penalty  to 
accomplices  convicted  of  felony  murder 
was  not  violative  of  the  eighth  amend- 
ments  prohibition  against  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment. 

TERRORIST-MURDERERS 

The  other  provision  I  have  vigorously 
advanced  would  impose  the  death  pen- 
alty on  terrorists  who  murder  U.S.  citi- 
zens anywhere.  This  provision  is  lim- 
ited to  terrorists  who  are  convicted  of 
first  degree  murder  only  in  order  to  en- 
sure that  only  the  most  heinous  of  ter- 
rorist criminal  acts  will  result  in  the 
death  sentence.  When  we  recall  just  a 
few  of  the  atrocities  committed 
against  Americans  by  those  seeking  to 
kill  innocent  American  citizens  in 
order  to  sway  our  Government's  for- 
eign policy,  I  think  it  becomes  very  ap- 
parent why  the  death  penalty  is  an  ap- 
propriate here. 

On  December  21.  1988.  Pan  Am  flight 
103  was  blown  up  by  a  terrorist  bomb 
over  Lockerbie.  Scotland,  and  259  pas- 
sengers were  brutally  murdered — 79  of 
those  259  passengers  were  women  and 
children,  with  189  United  States  citi- 
zens. 

On  September  5.  1986.  another  Pan 
Am  plane,  this  time  at  the  airport  in 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  was  held  by  terror- 
ists for  17  hours  and  gunmen  indis- 
criminately exploded  grenades  and 
sprayed  hostages  with  machinegun  fire. 
Twenty-one  civilians  died  and  100  were 
wounded. 

On  April  2.  1986.  a  bomb  exploded  on 
TWA  flight  840  en  route  to  Athens. 
Greece.  Four  Americans,  including  a 
mother  and  her  infant  child  and  the 
child's  grandmother,  were  sucked  out 
of  the  aircraft  and  fell  to  their  death. 

On  December  17.  1985.  at  the  Rome 
airport.  15  people  were  killed,  including 
5  Americans,  and  73  wounded  in  a  gre- 
nade and  machine  gun  attack  by  the 
Abu  Nidal  group. 

On  October  7.  1985,  Leon  Kiinghoffer. 
who  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  was 
savagely  beaten  and  dumped  overboard 
by  terrorists  holding  the  cruise  ship, 
the  Achille  Lauro. 

On  June  14,  1985,  passengers  on  TWA 
night  847  endured  a  17-day  ordeal, 
where  three  U.S.  citizens  were  repeat- 
edly beaten  by  terrorists.  Robert 
Stethem.  a  Navy  diver,  was  not  only 
savagely  beaten,  but  was  shot  in  the 
head,  his  body  dumped  out  of  the  plane 
onto  the  airfield. 

I  could  go  on  with  a  list  of  the  many 
other  terrorist  actions  which  emanate 
from   the   Middle   East,   including   the 


Americans  taken  hostage  years  ago  In 
Lebanon,  many  of  whom  are  still  held 
today  and  who  fear  for  their  lives  every- 
day. Although  most  terrorist  attacks 
seem  to  occur  in  the  Middle  East  these 
days,  that  region  does  not  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  attacks  committed  against 
U.S.  citizens.  On  May  25.  1989.  Jeffrey 
Ball  and  Todd  Wilson,  two  young  Mor- 
mons doing  missionary  work  in  Bo- 
livia, were  executed  gangland  style  on 
their  doorsteps  by  terrorists  for  "viola- 
tions of  our  national  sovereignty."  On 
June  13.  1988.  two  USAID  subcontrac- 
tors, one  of  whom  was  an  American, 
were  executed  by  Sendero  Luminoso 
terrorists  in  Peru.  Both  men  were  or- 
dered to  He  on  the  ground  and  then 
were  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

Some  individuals — including  a  few  of 
my  colleagues— have  questioned  wheth- 
er invoking  the  death  penalty  against 
terrorists  will  serve  any  deterrent  ef- 
fect. Truly,  many  terrorists  are  moti- 
vated primarily  by  fanaticism  and  will 
not  think  twice  if  they  knew  they 
faced  the  death  sentence  However,  as 
long  as  there  is  at  least  one  terrorist 
who  thinks  twice  about  killing  an 
American  citizen  for  fear  that  he  will 
be  brought  to  justice  in  an  American 
court — and  the  remarkable  interdiction 
of  convicted  terrorist  Fawaz  Yunis  off 
the  coast  of  Cyprus  by  the  FBI  shows 
terrorists  that  this  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bility, then  this  death  penalty  provi- 
sion will  have  been  successful  More- 
over, let  us  not  forget  that  enacting 
this  provision  will  also  express  our  so- 
ciety's moral  outrage  at  terrorism 
committed  against  our  people  abroad. 

In  sum.  I  believe  that  this  omnibus 
death  penalty  bill  is  a  worthy  one.  long 
overdue  for  passage.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  voiced  their  continued  support 
for  the  death  sentence  in  appropriate 
and  limited  circumstances:  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  &£ 
follows: 

S.  18 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  Cnited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Death  Pen- 
alty Act  of  1991  ■■ 
SEC.  2.  DEATH  PENALTY. 

la,'  Ln-  General,— Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
227  the  following  new  chapter: 

•CHAPTER  22&-DEATH  PENALTY 
PROCEDURES 

"Sec. 

■3591.  Sentence  of  death. 

■'3592  Factors  to  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified, 

"3593.  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 

"3594  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death 

■"3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 
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■  3596.     ImplemenlaUon     of    a    senwnce    of 

death 
"3597  Use  of  Slate  facilities 
••3596  Appointment  of  counsel 
•■3599   Collateral  attack  on  judgment  impos- 

ing  sentence  of  death 
"SS&SI.  SenUrnce  of  death 

"A  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of— 

"(li  an  offense  described  In  section  794  or 
section  2381  of  this  title; 

••<2i  an  offense  described  In  section  1751(c> 
of  this  title  If  the  offense,  as  determined  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  at  a  hearing  under 
section  3593,  constitutes  an  attempt  to  mur- 
der the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
comes  dangerously  close  to  causing  the 
death  of  the  President;  or 

"(3)  any  other  offense  for  which  a  sentence 
of  death  Is  provided.  If  the  defendant,  as  de- 
termined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  section  3583  either— 

"(A)  Intentionally  killed  the  victim; 

••(B)  Intentionally  participated  In  an  act. 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  In  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  In  the  offense, 
and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act;  or 

••(C)  acting  with  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  engaged  or  substantially  partici- 
pated In  conduct  which  the  defendant  knew 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person  or  persons  and  death  resulted  from 
such  conduct. 

shall  be  sentenced  to  death  If.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  In  section  3592 
iB  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  under  section 
fc93,  11  Is  determined  that  imposition  of  a 
sentence  of  death  Is  justified,  except  that  no 
person  may  be  sentenced  to  death  who  was 
less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
off  en  se 
•"SSSJW.  FttrUim  to  be  ronHidiTi-*)  in  dftrrmin 

ing  whether  a  sentence  of  death  la  juatiried 

•'(a)  Mmr.A'n.NO  Factors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  Is  Justified  for 
any  offense,  the  Jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  Jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which. 
If  any.  exist 

•'(1)  MEjrrAl,  CAPACITY  -The  defendants 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  con- 
form the  defendants  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  significantly  Impaired,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  capacity  was  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charKe 

"(2)  Duress  -  The  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge, 

••(3l   PARTlCirATION   IN  OFnCNSE  MINOR.— The 

defendant  la  punishable  as  a  principal  (as  de- 
fined In  section  2  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code)  In  the  offense,  which  was  com- 
mitted by  another,  but  the  defendanfs  par- 
ticipation was  relatively  minor,  regardless  of 
whether  the  participation  was  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 
The  Jury,  or  If  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendant's  character  or  record  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  the  offense  that  the 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists 

••(b)  AOORAVATINO   FACTORS  FOR  ESPIONAGE 

AND  TREASON  —In  determining  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  Is  Justified  for  an  offense 
described  In  section  3S91ili.  the  Jury,  or  If 
there  Is  no  Jury,   the  court,  shall  consider 


each  '■(  Thf  fnllowlng  aKKruvat  in^:  :ii..torsand 
determine  whuh.  If  any.  exist: 

••(1)  Prkvidi.s  ESPIONAGE  OR  TREASON  CON- 
VICTION —The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  offense  Involving  espio- 
nage or  treason  for  which  a  sentence  of  life 
Imprisonment  or  death  was  authorized  by 
statute. 

"(2)  Risk  of  substantial  danger  ix5  na- 
•noNAi,  sECURm' — In  the  commission  of  the 
offense  the  defendant  knowingly  created  a 
grave  risk  to  the  national  security. 

•'(3)  Risk  of  death  to  another— In  the 
commission  of  the  offense  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
another  person. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

'•(c)  AOORAVATINO  Factors  for  Homicide 

AND  for  attempted  MfRDER  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT —In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified  for  an  offense  described  In 
section  3591  (2)  or  (6).  the  jury,  or  if  there  is 
no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the 
following  aggravating  factors  and  determine 
which.  If  any,  exist: 

■'(1)  Death  occvrred  during  commission 
ok  another  crime.— The  death  occurred  dur- 
ing the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of.  or  during  the  immediate  flight  from 
the  commission  of.  an  offense  under  section 
751  (prisoners  In  custody  of  institution  or  of- 
ficer), section  794  (gathering  or  delivering  de- 
fense information  to  aid  foreign  govern- 
ment), section  84'4(di  (transportation  of  ex- 
plosives in  interstate  commerce  for  certain 
purposes),  section  844<fi  (destruction  of  Gov- 
ernment property  by  explosives),  section  1118 
(prisoners  serving  life  t«rm),  section  1201 
(kidnapping),  or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  section  1826  of  title  28  (persons  in  cus- 
tody as  recalcitrant  witnesses  or  hospital- 
ized following  a  finding  of  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  Insanity),  or  section  902  (I )  or  (n)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(49  use.  1472  (Dor  (n)  (aircraft  piracy)). 

■•(2)  Involvement  of  firearm  or  previous 
conviction  of  violent  felony  involving 
firearm— The  defendant- 

"(A)  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehen- 
sion used  or  possessed  a  firearm  as  defined  in 
section  921  of  this  title,  or 

"(B)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  Sute  offense  punishable  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year. 
Involving  the  use  or  attempted  or  threatened 
use  of  a  firearm,  as  defined  In  section  921  of 
this  title,  against  another  person. 

••(3 1  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  death  or  life  impris- 
onment WAS  AUTHORIZED— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

•■(4)  PREVIOUS  conviction  OF  OTHER  SERIOUS 

OFFENSES— The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  more  than  one  year,  commit- 
ted on  different  occasions,  involving  the  Im- 
portation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance  las  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
use  802  m  or  the  Innictlon  of.  or  attempted 
infilctlon  of,  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
upon  another  person. 

■•(5)  Grave  risk  of  death  to  additional 
PERSONS  —The  defendant.  In  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehension, 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 


one  or  more  persons  in  addition  to  the  vic- 
tim of  the  offense 

•'(6)  HEINOUS.  CRUEL.  OR  DEPRAVED  MANNER 

OF  COMMISSION.  — The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  in  that  It  involved  torture 
or  serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim 

"(7)  PR0CURE)HF..ST  OF  OFFENSE  BY  PAY- 
MENT—The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value 

"(8)  COMMISSION  OF  THE  OFFENSE  FOR  PECU- 
NIARY GAIN  —The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  In 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value 

"(9)  SUBSTANTIAL  PLANNING  AND 

PREMEDITATION  —The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation 

"(10)  VuLNERABiLm'  OF  VICTIM— The  Vic- 
tim was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old 
age,  youth,  or  infirmity. 

"(U)  T^'VE  OF  vncTiM.- The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  againstr— 

••(A)  the  I^resldent  of  the  United  States, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
■Vice  President-elect,  the  Vice  President-des- 
ignate, or,  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

■•(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

■•(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
in6(b)(3MA)  of  this  title,  if  that  official  is  in 
the  United  States  on  official  business;  or 

"(D)  a  public  servant  who  is  a  Federal 
judge,  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer,  an 
employee  (Including  a  volunteer  or  contract 
employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an  official 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons— 

■•(1)  while  such  public  servant  is  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  the  public  servant  s  offi- 
cial duties; 

■'(11)  because  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties;  or 

•■(111)  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  terms 
President-elect'  and  'Vice  Presldent-elecf 
mean  such  persons  as  are  the  apparent  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  respectively.  as 
ascertained  from  the  results  of  the  general 
elections  held  to  determine  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  in  accordance 
with  title  3,  United  States  Code,  sections  1 
and  2;  a  •Federal  law  enforcement  officer'  Is 
a  public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a 
government  agency  or  Congress  to  conduct 
or  engage  in  the  prevention.  Investigation, 
or  prosecution  of  an  offense;  'Federal  prison' 
means  a  Federal  correctional,  detention,  or 
penal  facility.  Federal  community  treatment 
center,  or  Federal  halfway  house,  or  any 
such  prison  operated  under  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government,  and  Federal  judge 
means  any  judicial  officer  of  the  United 
States,  and  Includes  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  a  magistrate. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists 
"43593.  Speeial  hearing  to  determine  whether 

■  sentence  of  death  is  JiutiRed 

••(a)  NcruK   HV  -niK  Govkr-smkni      When 
ever   the   Government    intends   to   seek    the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  descrll>ed  in  sec 
tlon  3591.  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  a 


reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  or  before 
acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty, 
or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  cxiurt  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  shall 
sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the 
defendant,  a  notice — 

"(1)  that  the  Government  in  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death, 
and 

"(2)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  enumerated  in  section  3592  and  any 
other  aggravating  factor  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  section  3592.  that  the  Govern- 
ment, if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  will  seek 
to  prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  penalty 
The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause 

"(bi  Hearing  Before  a  Court  or  Jury  — 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  the  defendant  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  described  in  section  3591 
of  this  title,  the  judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial  or  before  whom  the  guilty  plea  was  en- 
tered, or  another  judge  if  that  judtre  is  un- 
available, shall  conduct  a  separate  sentenc- 
ing hearing  to  determine  the  punishment  to 
be  imposed  Before  such  a  hearing,  no 
presentence  report  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Probation  Service,  notwith- 
standing the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure The  hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

••(li  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"(C)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

••(D)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary;  or 

••(3i  tjefore  the  court  alone,  upon  motion  of 
the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2i 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number 

"(c)  Proof  of  MrriGA-nNC  and  aggravat- 
i.NG  Factors  —At  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  as  to— 

"(1)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  in  section  3592  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor,  and 

"(2 1  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  in  section  3592  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  subsection 
(a)(2i  and  iif  information  is  presented  relat- 
ing to  such  a  listed  factor i  any  other  aggra- 
vating factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardle.ss  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  Information  may  be  excluded  if  its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  Information  to  establish 


the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in 
that  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply.  The  Government  shall  then 
tje  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  is  on  the  Government,  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor 
IS  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

"(d)  Return  of  Special  Findings.— The 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  of  the  information  received  dur- 
ing the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  find- 
ings identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  set  forth  in  section  3592  of  this  title 
found  to  exist  and  any  other  aggravating  fac- 
tor for  which  notice  has  been  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  found  to  exist.  A  finding  with 
respect  to  a  mitigating  factor  may  be  made 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any 
member  of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence 
of  a  mitigating  factor  may  consider  such  fac- 
tor established  for  purposes  of  this  section 
regardless  of  the  number  of  jurors  who  con- 
cur that  the  factor  has  been  established,  A 
finding  with  resjiect  to  any  aggravating  fac- 
tor must  be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating 
factor  set  forth  in  section  3592  of  this  title  is 
found  to  exist,  the  court  shall  impose  a  sen- 
tence other  than  death  authorized  by  law 

"(6)  Return  of  a  Finding  Concerning  a 
Sentence  of  Death. --If.  in  the  case  of— 

"(1)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591(1) 
of  this  title,  an  aggravating  factor  required 
to  be  considered  under  section  3592(bi  of  this 
title  is  found  to  exist;  or 

•'(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591  (2) 
or  (6)  of  this  title,  an  aggravating  factor  re- 
quired to  be  considered  under  section  3592(c) 
of  this  title  is  found  to  exist: 
the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  then  consider  whether  the  aggravating 
factor  or  factors  found  to  exist  outweigh  any 
mitigating  factor  or  factors  The  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend 
a  sentence  of  death  if  it  unanimously  finds 
at  least  one  aggravating  factor  and  no  miti- 
gating factor  or  if  it  finds  one  or  more  aggra- 
vating factors  which  outweigh  any  mitigat- 
ing factors.  In  any  other  case,  it  shall  not 
recommend  a  sentence  of  death.  The  jury 
shall  be  instructed  that  it  must  avoid  any  m- 
fiuence  of  sympathy,  sentiment,  passion, 
prejudice,  or  other  arbitrary  factors  in  its 
decision,  and  should  make  such  a  rec- 
ommendation as  the  information  warrants. 

••(f)  SPECIAL  Prex:aution  To  Assure 
Against  DiscRiMiNA-noN.— In  a  hearing  held 
^^efore  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  finding  under  subsection  (ei  of  this  section, 
shall  instruct  the  Jury  that,  in  considering 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it 
shall  not  consider  the  race,  color,  religious 
beliefs,  national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defend- 
ant or  of  any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is  not 
to  recommend  a  sentence  of  death  unless  it 
has  concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  of  any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  re- 
turn of  a  finding  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  shall  also  return  to  the  court  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  each  juror,  that  consider- 
ation of  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any 
victim  was  not  involved  in  reaching  the  ju- 


rors  individual  decision  and  that  the  indi- 
vidual juror  would  have  made  the  same  rec- 
ommendation regarding  a  sentence  for  the 
crime  in  question  no  matter  what  the  race. 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  may  be 
"{3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"Upon  the  recommendation  under  section 
3593(e!  of  this  title  that  a  sentence  of  death 
be  imposed,  the  court  shall  sentence  the  de- 
fendant to  death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall 
impose  a  sentence,  other  than  death,  author- 
ized by  law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  the  maximum  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  the  offense  is  iife  imprison- 
ment, the  court  may  impose  a  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment  without  the  possibility  of 
release  or  furlough. 
"i  3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"(ai  .Appeal. -Ir  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  im.posed.  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  judgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  section  may 
be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the  judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  shall  have  priority 
over  all  other  cases. 

"(b)  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case, 
including- 

••(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(2)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

"(3)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing:  and 

"<4i  the  special  findings  returned  under 
section  3593(d)  of  this  title 

■■(c)  Decision  and  Disposition — 

••(1)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that^ 

••(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

"(Bi  the  evidence  and  information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors: 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

•'(2)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  section  3593  of  this  title  or  for  im.posi- 
tion  of  another  authorized  sentence  as  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  The  court  of  appeals  shall   state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion 
"{3596.     Implementation    of    a    sentence    of 

death 

"(a)  In  General.— A  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  until  exhaustion  of  the  pro- 
cedures for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  convic- 
tion and  for  review  of  the  sentence  When  the 
sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  release  the  person  sentenced  to 
death  to  the  custody  of  a  United  States  mar- 
shal, who  shall  supervise  implementation  of 
the  sentence  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  sentence  is  im- 
posed Lf  the  law  of  such  State  does  not  pro- 
vide for  implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death,  the  court  shall  designate  another 
State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  provide,  and 
the  sentence  shall  be  implemented  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  such  law 

■•(b)  Impaired  me.vtal  CAPAcm,  age.  or 
Pregnancy.— A  sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who  is  under  18 
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years  of  aiKo  at  the  time  the  crime  wa«  com- 
mitted. A  sent<>ni:e  of  death  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  upon  a  person  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded. A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  upon  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of 
mental  disability— 

••(1)  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the 
pending  proceedings,  what  such  person  was 
tried  for.  the  reason  for  the  punishment,  or 
the  nature  of  the  punishment,  or 

••(2)  lacks  the  capacity  to  recognize  or  un- 
derstand facts  which  would  make  the  punish- 
ment unjust  or  unlawful  or  lacks  the  ability 
to  convey  such  Information  to  counsel  or  to 
the  court. 

A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out 
upon  a  woman  while  she  Is  pregnant. 

•■(c)  Empix)vee8  May  Decline  To  Partici- 
pate.—No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons and  no  employee  providing  services  to 
that  department  or  bureau  under  contract 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  em- 
ployment or  contractual  obligation,  to  be  in 
attendance  at  or  to  participate  in  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  this  section,  if  such 
participation  is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  -partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  Individual  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
In  carrying  out  such  activities. 
"t  3597.  Uae  of  StaU'  facUitiea 

A  United  States  marshal  charged  with  su- 
pervising the  Implementation  of  a  sentence 
of  death  may  use  appropriate  State  or  local 
facilities  for  the  purpose,  may  use  the  serv- 
ices of  an  appropriate  State  or  local  official 
or  of  a  person  such  as  an  official  employed 
for  the  purpose,  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
thereof  In  an  amount  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney Genera! 
''}S598.  Appointownl  of  counsel 

•  (ai  Fedehal  Cai'itai.  Ca.ses  - 

•'(1)  Representation  of  indigent  defend- 
ants.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  this  subsection  shall  govern  the  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  for  any  defendant 
against  whom  a  sentence  of  death  is  sought, 
or  on  whom  a  sentence  of  death  has  been  im- 
posed, for  an  offense  against  the  United 
States,  where  the  defendant  is  or  becomes  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  rep- 
resentation Such  a  defendant  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  from  the 
commencement  of  trial  proceedings  until 
one  of  the  conditions  specified  In  section 
36S9<b)  of  this  title  has  occurred 

"(2)  Representation  before  FiNALmr  of 
JUDGMENT  -A  defendant  within  the  scope  of 
this  subsection  shall  have  counsel  appointed 
for  trial  representation  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3005  of  this  title  At  least  one  counsel  so 
appointed  shall  continue  to  represent  the  de- 
fendant until  the  conclusion  of  direct  review 
of  the  Judgment,  unless  replaced  by  the  court 
with  other  qualified  counsel. 

"(3l     REI'RESENTATION     AFTER     FINALITY     OF 

JVixJMt:.NT  -When  a  Judgment  Imposing  a 
sentence  of  death  has  become  final  through 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct 
review,  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  direct  review,  or  expiration  of  the 
time  for  seeking  direct  review  In  the  court  of 
appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  promptly  notify  the  district  court 
that  lmp<.)8ed  Che  sentence  Within  10  days  of 
receipt  of  such  notice,  the  district  court 
shall  proceed  to  make  a  determination 
whether  the  defendant  Is  eligible  under  this 
subsection   for  appointment  of  counsel   for 


subsequent  proceedings.  On  the  basis  of  the 
determination,  the  court  shall  issue  an  order 
(A)  appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the 
defendant  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  and  wishes  to  have 
counsel  appointed  or  is  unable  competently 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  ap- 
pointment of  counsel:  (B)  finding,  after  a 
hearing  if  necessary,  that  the  defendant  re- 
jected appointment  of  counsel  and  made  the 
decision  with  an  understanding  of  Its  legal 
consequences;  or  iCi  denying  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  upon  a  finding  that  the  de- 
fendant is  financially  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation.  Counsel  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  different 
from  the  counsel  who  represented  the  defend- 
ant at  trial  and  on  direct  review  unless  the 
defendant  and  counsel  request  a  continu- 
ation or  renewal  of  the  earlier  representa- 
tion. 

"(4)  Standards  for  competence  of  coun- 
8EL.— In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  Is  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  under  this 
subsection,  at  least  one  counsel  appointed 
for  trial  representation  must  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years  and 
have  at  least  3  years  of  experience  in  the 
trial  of  felony  cases  In  the  Federal  district 
courts.  If  new  counsel  Is  appointed  after 
Judgment,  at  least  one  counsel  so  appointed 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  at 
least  5  years  and  have  at  least  3  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  litigation  of  felony  cases  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  court,  for  good  cause,  may  ap- 
point counsel  who  does  not  meet  these  stand- 
ards, but  whose  background,  knowledge,  or 
experience  would  otherwise  enable  him  or 
her  to  properly  represent  the  defendant,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
penalty  and  the  nature  of  the  litigation. 

■•(5)  APPLiCABiLm-  OF  criminal  justice 
act.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  section  3006A  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  appointments  under 
this  subsection. 

••(6)  Claims  of  tNEFFECTTVENEsa  of  coun- 
8FJ.  — The  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  during  proceedings  on  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  in  a  capital  case  shall  not  be  a  ground 
for  relief  from  the  judgrment  or  sentence  In 
any  proceeding  This  limitation  shall  not 
preclude  the  appointment  of  different  coun- 
sel at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

■■(b)  STATE  Cappfal  Cases.- The  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
Impose  any  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  counsel  in  any  proceeding  in 
a  State  court  or  other  State  proceeding  in  a 
capital  case,  other  than  any  requirement  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  proceeding  under  section  2254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  a 
State  capital  case,  or  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding on  review,  appointment  of  counsel 
for  a  petitioner  who  is  or  becomes  finan- 
cially unable  to  afford  counsel  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  except  as  provided  by 
a  rule  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority  Such  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  section  3006A  of  this  title 
"(  3599.  Collateral  attack  on  judgment  impos- 
ing arnlence  of  death 

■  lai  Ti.ME  KDK  .Making  Section  2255  Mi> 
noN  —  In  a  case  in  which  a  sentence  of  death 
has  been  imposed,  and  the  Judgment  has  be- 
come final  as  descril^ed  in  section  3598(a)(3) 
of  this  title,  a  motion  in  the  case  under  sec- 
tion 2255  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
must  be  filed  within  90  days  of  the  issuance 


of  the  order  relating  to  appointment  of  coun- 
sel under  section  3598(a)(3)  of  this  title.  The 
court  In  which  the  motion  is  filed,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  extend  the  time  for  filing 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  60  days  A  motion 
described  in  this  section  shall  have  priority 
over  all  noncapital  matters  in  the  district 
court,  and  In  the  court  of  appeals  on  review 
of  the  district  court's  decision. 

■■(b)  STAY  OF  EXECLTION  — The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  shall  be  stayed  in  the 
course  of  direct  review  of  the  judgment  and 
during  the  litigation  of  an  initial  motion  in 
the  case  under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  The  stay  shall  run  continuously 
following  Imposition  of  the  sentence  and 
shall  expire  if- 

•■(1)  the  defendant  falls  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  within  the  time  specified  in  subsection 
(a),  or  fails  to  make  a  timely  application  for 
court  of  appeals  review  following  the  denial 
of  such  a  motion  by  a  district  court; 

■•(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2255  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  the  motion 
under  that  section  Is  denied  and  (A)  the  time 
for  riling  a  petition  for  certiorari  has  expired 
and  no  petition  has  been  filed;  (B)  a  timely 
petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  denied  the  petition;  or  (C)  a 
timely  petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  and 
upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner  that  left  the 
capital  sentence  undisturbed;  or 

■'(3i  before  a  district  court,  in  the  presence 
of  counsel  and  after  having  been  advised  of 
the  consequences  of  his  decision,  the  defend- 
ant waives  the  right  to  file  a  motion  under 
section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(O  FlNALrrY  OF  THE  DECISION  ON  RE- 
VIEW —If  one  of  the  conditions  specified  In 
subsection  (b)  has  occurred,  no  court  there- 
after shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay 
of  execution  or  grant  relief  In  the  case 
unless— 

■•(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  presented  in  earlier  pro- 
ceedings; 

"(2)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  Is  (A)  the 
result  of  governmental  action  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States;  iB)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
recognition  of  a  new  Federal  right  that  Is 
retroactively  applicable,  or  (C)  based  on  a 
factual  predicate  that  could  not  have  been 
discovered  through  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  In  time  to  present  the  claim  in 
earlier  proceedings;  and 

■■(3)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient.  If  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  Imposed." 

"(b)  Clerical  A.mendment  — The  table  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  II  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  227  the 
following  new  item^ 
■228   Death  penalty  prorerJures  Vt9l" 

SEC.  3.  CONFORMING  AMENOMEVT  REl^-nNO  T<> 
destruction  of  AIRC  raft  OR  AIR 
CRAFT  KACIUnEa 

Section  34  of  ciMe  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  the  comma  after  "im- 
prisonment for  life  "  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  a  period 

SEC.  4.  CONFORIMING  AIMENOIME.NT  REl^TING  TO 
ESPIONAGE. 

Section  794(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  the  following  ■.  except  that 
the  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  imposed 


unless  the  jury  or.  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  further  finds  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  at  a  hearing  under  section  3693  of  this 
title  that  the  offen.se  directly  concerned  nu- 
clear weaponry,  military  spacecraft  and  sat- 
ellites, early  warning  systems,  or  other 
means  of  defense  or  retaliation  against 
large-scale  attack;  war  plans;  communica- 
tions intelligence  or  cryptographic  informa- 
tion; sources  or  methods  of  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  operations;  or  any  other 
majcir  weapons  system  or  major  element  of 
defense  strategy 

SEC.  5.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELA^nNG  TO 
TRANSPORTING  EXPbOSrVES. 

Section  844(di  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ■as  provided  in 
section  34  of  this  title" 

SEC.  6.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  REl^^nNG  TO 
MALIC  IOt'8   DESTWUCnON    OF   FED- 
ERAL PROPERTY  BY  EXPLOSIVES. 
Section    844if)    (jf   tillp    18.    United    States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking     as  provided  in 
section  34  of  this  title" 

SEC.  7.  CONTORMLNG  AMENDMENT  RELA^nNG  TO 
MAUCIOLS  DESTRUCTION  OF 

INTERSTATE   PROPERTY   BY   EXPLO- 

srvEa 

Section  844111  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ■■as  provided  in 
section  34  of  this  tille^' 

SEC.  8.  CONTORMING  AMENDMENT  RELA-HNG  TO 
MLItDER. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  lllKb)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

•Whoever  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  !ifp:^' 

SEC.  9.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
KILUNG  OFTICLM,  GfESTS  OR 
INTERNATIONALLY  PROTECTED 

PERSONS. 
Section  1116(aj  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ■■any  such  per- 
son who  is  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and' 
SEC.  10.  MLItDER  BY  FEDERAL  PRISON'ER 

(a)    In   General  -<:hapter  51    of  title   18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following 
*|  1 1 18.  Murder  by  ■  fnieni  priaoner 

■•(ai  Whoever,  while  confined  in  a  Federal 
prison  under  a  sentence  for  a  term  of  life  im- 
prisonment, murders  another  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  by  life  imprisonment  with- 
out the  possibility  of  release  or  furlough. 

"(b'  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Federal  prison'  means  any  Federal 
correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facility. 
Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
F'ederal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government, 

"(2i  'term  of  life  imprisonment'  means  a 
sentence  for  the  term  of  natural  life,  a  sen- 
tence commuted  to  natural  life,  an  indeter- 
minate term  of  a  minimum  of  at  least  15 
years  and  a  maximum  of  life,  or  an 
unexecuted  sentence  of  death." 

lb)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  51  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"1118  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner  " 
SEC.  11.  DEATH  PENALTY  RELATING  TO  KIDNAP 
ING. 

Section  1201(ai  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  'and.  if  the 
death  of  any  person  results,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  life  imprisonment"  after 

"or  for  life  " 


SEC.  12.  DEATH  PENALTY  RELA^nNG  TO  HOSTAGE 
TAKING. 

Section  1203(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and.  if  the 
death  of  any  person  results,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  life  imprisonment"  after 
■•or  for  life" 

SEC.  13.  CONTORMING  AMENDMENT  RELA'nNG 
TO  MAILABIUTY  OF  INJURIOUS  AR 
TICIXS. 

The  last  paragraph  of  section  1716  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  comma  after  "imprisonment  for  life" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  a  period. 

SEC.  14.  CONTORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  PRESIDE.NTIAL  ASSASSINATION. 

Subsection  (ci  of  section  1751  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(ci  Whoever  attempts  to  murder  or  kid- 
nap any  individual  designated  in  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  shall  be  punished— 

■•(1)  by  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life,  or 

■■(2)  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life.  If  the  conduct  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  murder  the  President 
of  the  United  Stat.es  and  results  in  bodily  in- 
jury to  the  President  or  otherwise  comes 
dangerously  close  to  causing  the  death  of  the 
President.". 

SEC.  15.  CONFORMLNG  AMENT)MENT  RELATING 
TO  ML-RDER  FOR  HIRE. 

Section  1958iai  of  litie  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  'and  if  death 
results,  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  J50,000.  or  both"  and  inserting 
■'and  if  death  results,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  life  imprisonment,  or  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both  " 

SEC.  18.  CONTORMING  AMENT)MENT  RELATING 
TO  VIOLENT  CRIMES  IN  AID  OF 
RACKETEERING  ACTTVTTY. 

Paragraph  ili  of  section  1959(ai  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  for  murder,  by  death  or  life  imprison- 
ment, or  a  fine  in  accordance  with  this  title, 
or  both;  and  for  kidnapping,  by  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  a 
fine  in  accordance  with  this  title,  or  both;". 

SEC.  17.  CONTORMING  AMENT)MENT  RELATING 
TO  WRECKING  TRAINS. 

The  second  to  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
1992  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  comma  after  ■■imprison- 
ment for  life"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting a  period 

SEC.  I  a  CONTORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  BANK  ROBBERY. 

Section  2113(6)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "or  punished 
by  death  if  the  verdict  of  the  jury  shall  so  di- 
rect" and  inserting  '■or  if  death  results  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  life  imprisonment". 

SEC.  18.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  TERRORIST  ACTS. 

Paragraph  (li  of  subsection  2331iai  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows' 

■■il  hAi  if  the  killing  is  a  first  degree  mur- 
der as  defined  in  section  llll(a>  of  this  title. 
be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  be  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both:  and 

"(B)  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  degree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
lllUai  of  this  title,  be  fined  under  this  title 
or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both  so  fined  and  so  imprisoned;". 


SEC     20.   CONFORMING   AMENDMENT   RELATING 
TO  AIRCRAFT  HIJACKING 

Section  903  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  use  APP  :473  is  a.mended  by 
striking  subsection  ic  i 

SEC.    21.    APPUCATION    TO    L'NIFORM    CODE    OF 
MILITARY  JUSTICE. 

Chapter  228  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  this  Act.  does  not  apply  to 
prosecutions  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  (10  use  80:  et  seq 
SEC.  22.  CONTORMING  AMENDMENT  RELATING 
TO  GENOCIDE. 

Section  1091(b)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ■■a  fine  of  not 
more  than  Jl  .000.000  and  imprisonment  for 
life"  and  inserting  ir,  iieu  thereof  '■by  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000,000.  or  both". 
SEC.   23.    CONFORMING   AMENDMENT    RELATING 

TO    PROTECTION    OF    COURT    OFF! 

CERS  ANT3  JLHORS. 

Section  1503  of  v.l'.e  ;8.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ■Whoever  corruptly"  and 
inserting   '(a*  Whoever  corruptly  ": 

(2)  in  subsection  lai  las  so  designated),  by 
striking  "fined  not  more  than  J5.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both" 
and  inserting  ■punished  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (bi";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(bi  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
this  section  is— 

■■(1)  in  the  case  of  a  killing,  the  punish- 
ment provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112  of 
this  title; 

■■(2)  in  the  case  of  an  attempted  killing, 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20  years; 
and 

■■(3t  in  any  other  case,  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  years   ' 

SEC.  24.  CONTORMING  AME.NT)MENT  RELATING 
TO  PROHIBITION  OF  RETALIATORY 
KILLINGS  OF  WTTNTSSES.  VICTIMS. 
A.NT)  INTORMANTS 

Section  1513  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  la)  and  (b.i 
as  subsections  (bi  and  ;c'  respectively; 

(2 1  by  inserting  before  subsection  ibi  (as  so 
redesignated!  the  following. 

■'(a)ili  Whoever  kills  or  attempts  to  kill 
another  person  with  intent  to  retaliate 
against  any  person  for— 

■■(A)  the  attendance  of  a  witness  or  party 
at  an  official  proceeding,  or  any  testimony 
given  or  any  record,  document,  or  other  ob- 
ject produced  by  a  witness  in  an  official  pro- 
ceeding; or 

■•(B)  any  information  relating  to  the  com- 
mission or  possible  com.mission  of  a  Federal 
offense  or  a  violation  of  conditions  of  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  release  pending  judicial  pro- 
ceedings given  by  a  person  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer; 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  m  paragraph 
(2i. 

■■i2i  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
this  subsection  is— 

■■(A  I  in  the  case  cf  a  killing,  the  punish- 
ment provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112  of 
this  title,  and 

■■iB)  in  the  case  of  an  attempt,  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  20  years," 
SEC.  2i.  APPUCATION  TO  DRUG  KINGPINa 

Title  II  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  use.  801  et  seq  i  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  408  the  following: 

■DEATH  PENALTT  FOR  DRUG  KINGPINS 

■Sec  406A  (a)  Lv  General— A  defendant 
who  has  been  found  guilty  of— 

■■(1)  an  offense  referred  to  in  section 
408(c)(1)   (21   use    848;c)(l)),   committed   as 
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part  of  R  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of- 
fense under  the  conditions  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  that  section. 

"(2)  an  offense  referred  to  In  section 
406(0(1)  (21  use  848<c)(li),  committed  as 
part  of  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of- 
fense under  that  section,  where  the  defend- 
ant Is  a  principal  administrator,  onianlzer  or 
leader  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  defend- 
ant. In  order  to  obstruct  the  investlgratlon  or 
prosecution  of  an  enterprise  or  an  offense  in- 
volved In  the  enterprise,  attempts  to  kill  or 
knowingly  directs,  advises,  authorizes,  or  as- 
sists another  to  attempt  to  kill  any  public 
officer.  Juror,  witness,  or  member  of  the  fam- 
ily or  household  of  such  a  person,  or 

"(3)  an  offense  constltutlngr  a  felony  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  (21  use.  801  et  seq.).  the 
Controlled  Substance  Import  and  ELxport  Act 
(21  use,  961  et  seq  I.  or  the  Maritime-Drug 
I>aw  Enforcement  Act  (46  U  S.e.  App.  1901  et 
seq  I.  where  the  defendant.  Intending  to 
cause  death  or  acting  with  reckless  disregard 
for  human  life,  engaged  In  such  a  violation, 
and  the  death  of  another  person  results  In 
the  course  of  the  violation  or  from  the  use  of 
the  controlled  substance  Involved  In  the  vio- 
lation, 

shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  procedures  set  forth  In  chapter 
228  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  the  additional 
aggravating  factors  set  forth  In  subsection 
lb).  It  la  determined  that  Imposition  of  a  sen- 
tence of  death  Is  Justified. 

"(b)  ADOmoNAL  AOGRAVATINO  FACmORS,— 
In  addition  to  the  aggravating  factors  set 
forth  In  section  3S92(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  following  aggravating  fac- 
tors shall  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified  for 
an  offense  under  this  section' 

"(1)  Distribution  to  persons  under  twen- 
ty-one.—The  offense,  or  a  continuing  crimi- 
nal enterprise  of  which  the  offense  was  a 
part,  involved  a  violation  of  section  406  of 
this  Act  which  was  committed  directly  by 
the  defendant  or  for  which  the  defendant 
would  be  liable  under  section  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code 

'•(2)  Distribution  sear  schools,— The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part.  Involved  a  vio- 
lation of  section  406A  of  this  Act  which  was 
committed  directly  by  the  defendant  or  for 
which  the  defendant  would  be  liable  under 
section  2  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 

"(3)  Using  minors  in  trafficking  -The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part.  Involved  a  vio- 
lation of  section  405B  of  this  Act  which  was 
committed  directly  by  the  defendant  or  for 
which  the  defendant  would  be  liable  under 
section  2  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 

"(41  Lethal  adulterant  -The  offense  In- 
volved the  importation,  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  substance  mixed 
with  a  potentially  lethal  adulterant,  and  the 
defendant  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
adulterant," 

By  Mr   SPECTER. 
S    19    A  bill  to  provide  expedited  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  habeas 
corpus  petitions  in  capital  cases:  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
exi'eijitki)  habeas  corpus  procedures  in 
capital  cases 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr  President,  in  the 
101st  Contfress.  the  Senate  passed,  as 
part  of  S  1970.  an  amendment  I  had  of- 
fered to  reform  habeas  corpus  proce- 
dures in  death  penalty  cases.  After  ex- 


tensive debate,  the  Senate  initially  re- 
jected my  amendment,  but  adopted  my 
motion  to  reconsider,  52  to  46.  There- 
up)on,  my  amendment  was  adopted  by 
voice  vote.  Unfortunately,  upon  the  in- 
sistence of  House  conferees,  this  impor- 
tant provision  of  last  year's  Senate 
crime  bill  was  dropped  from  the  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  Conference 
Committee  Therefore.  I  have  today  in- 
troduced the  Federal  Habeas  Corpus 
Reform  Act  of  1991.  S.  19,  which  is  iden- 
tical to  the  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  May  24.  1990, 

This  proposed  le^slation.  "The  Fed- 
eral Habeas  Corpus  Reform  Act  of 
1991  ■'.  establishes  a  timeframe  for  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  in  State 
criminal  cases  that  will  again  make 
that  penalty  meaningful.  The  scope  of 
the  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  as  of  December  1.  1990.  there 
were  approximately  2.400  people  on 
death  row  with  143  executions  since  the 
reinstatement  of  capital  punishment  in 
1976. 

When  Chief  Justice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  said  last  year  that  the  cur- 
rent system  for  handling  death  penalty 
in  the  Federal  courts  "verges  on  the 
chaotic  ".  he  was  being  charitable.  The 
existing  process  makes  a  farce  of  the 
death  penalty.  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist 
was  correct  in  calling  for  remedial  leg- 
islation, but  his  proposal  and  the  other 
f)ending  measures  do  not  go  far  enough 
in  dealing  with  the  core  of  the  problem. 

Today  the  death  penalty  is  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem because  endless  delays  in  Federal 
court  habeas  corpus  proceedings  have 
rendered  it  meaningless.  Cases  involv- 
ing capital  punishment  are  dragged 
through  the  courts  for  as  long  as  17 
years. 

Before  a  case  finds  its  way  through 
the  court  system.  Intervening  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  frequently  establish  new  con- 
stitutional rights  which,  in  turn, 
causes  the  litigation  process  to  begin 
anew.  The  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
is  always  available,  so  stays  of  proceed- 
ings repeatedly  delay  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  resulting  in  public 
scorn  and  criminals'  contempt  for  a 
penalty  which  all  know  will  probably 
never  be  imposed 

This  legislative  proposal  is  based  on 
my  experience  in  personally  handling 
numerous  State  and  Federal  court  ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney  and  chief  of  the  ap- 
peals division  in  the  district  attorney's 
office  and  later  supervising  hundreds  of 
such  cases  as  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  PRACTICAL,  JUST  TIMETABLE 

This  proposed  legislation  establishes 
a  timetable  for  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  in  almost  all  cases  within  1 
year  from  the  time  the  State  courts 
Impose  the  death  penalty.  The  essen- 
tial provisions  are: 


First,  elimination  of  State  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  which  involve  enor- 
mous delays  by  providing  for  collateral 
attack  on  the  Judgment  of  sentence  of 
death. 

Second,  a  single  Federal  court  re- 
view, through  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings, where  almost  all  cases  will  be  de- 
cided within  1  year  on  this  schedule: 

(a)  Federal  habeas  corpus  petitions 
must  be  filed  within  60  days  from  the 
final  action  in  the  State  court  proceed- 
ing resulting  in  the  death  penalty. 

(b)  A  final  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  U.S.  district  court  within  110  days 
from  the  filing  of  the  habeas  corpus  pe- 
tition, 

(c)  A  final  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  U,S,  court  of  appeals  within  110 
days  after  the  final  Judgment  of  the 
US,  district  court, 

(d)  Final  action  on  a  grant  or  denial 
of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  must  be  made  within 
110  days  from  final  Judgment  of  the 
court  of  appeals. 

Third,  the  statute  would  prohibit 
continuances  on  filing  a  petition  ex- 
cept on  the  showing  of  good  cause  with 
a  detailed  specification  of  reasons  by 
any  court  granting  such  continuance 

Fourth,  no  subsequent  Federal  court 
habeas  corpus  petition  shall  be  enter- 
tained unless  specific  leave  for  such  fil- 
ing is  granted  by  the  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  with  jurisdiction  and 
then  only  for  limited  reasons 

Fifth,  the  proposed  expedited  treat- 
ment of  Federal  habejus  corpus  proceed- 
ings would  apply  only  in  .States  which 
agree  to  provide  free,  competent  legal 
counsel  for  defendants  throughout  the 
legal  process  in  capital  cases. 

This  compressed  timeframe  is  both 
Just  and  practical  because  it  eliminates 
the  long  delays  occasioned  by  State  ha- 
beas corpus  proceedings  and  establishes 
Federal  habeas  corpus  death  penalty 
proceedings  as  the  highest  priority  in 
the  Federal  judicial  system 

For  reasons  discussed  in  this  floor 
statement,  the  death  penalty  is  suffi- 
ciently important  to  be  accorded  this 
priority  on  the  Federal  court  calendar 
with  the  addition  of  such  Federal 
Judges  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  stipulated  timetable 

The  essence  of  effectiveness  of  any 
criminal  sentence  Is  swiftness  and  cer- 
tainty Today  the  death  penalty  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  lengthy  delays  and 
great  uncertainty  Its  deterrent  effect 
is  virtually  tot.ally  vitiated  Society  is 
unprotected.  The  inmates  on  death  row 
are  unfairly  held  in  limbo  in  a  system 
which  exacts  a  high  price  from  them 
even  though  obviously  preferable  to 
the  ultimate  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty 

BETROACrrVE  EFFECT  lYi  NKWl.Y  CREATED 
RIGHTS 

My  bill  accommodates  two  vexing  is- 
sues pK.)sed  by  other  pending  legislative 
proposals  Sharp  disagreement  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  rights  created  by 


intervening  court  rulings  should  be 
given  retroactive  effect  to  prisoners 
whose  convictions  were  alreaxly  final 
and  who  were  in  the  process  of  seeking 
habeas  corpus  relief  Under  existing 
law  where  the  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings have  taken  years  to  complete,  it 
has  been  a  frequent  occurrence  for  the 
courts  to  interpret  new  constitutional 
rights  in  the  interim.  On  this  proposed 
timetable  for  completion  of  Federal 
court  habeas  corpus  actions  within  1 
year,  that  problem  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  neither  con- 
scionable  nor  realistic  to  carry  out  the 
death  penalty  where  that  result  might 
be  altered  by  a  constitutional  right 
created  by  an  intervening  judicial 
opinion.  My  proposed  legislation  would 
allow  the  defendant  to  benefit  from 
any  newly  created  rights,  but  would 
greatly  minimize  this  problem  by  com- 
pressing the  timetable, 

STANDARD  FOR  NKW  Pfl'lTlON 

My  proposal  would  eliminate  much  of 
the  controversy  between  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee  chaired 
by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Lewis  F,  Powell.  Jr.  which  had  pro- 
posed permitting  successive  petitions 
only  if  there  was  reason  to  doubt  the 
defendant's  guilt  contrasted  with  the 
approach  of  the  judicial  conference 
which  would  allow  a  subsequent  peti- 
tion if  the  Federal  judge  doubted  the 
appropriateness  of  the  sentence  of 
death  By  establishing  the  court  of  af)- 
peals  as  the  gatekeeper  before  leave  is 
granted  to  file  a  subsequent  petition, 
there  would  be  a  much  tighter  rein  on 
such  repetitious  provisions. 

Here  again,  it  is  unwise,  if  not  uncon- 
scionable, to  impose  a  more  restrictive 
provision  where  the  death  penalty  will 
be  carried  out.  Since  the  death  sen- 
tence carries  with  it  conclusions  of 
both  guilt  and  sufficient  aggravated 
circumstances  to  warrant  that  penalty, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  standards 
for  allowing  a  subsequent  petition 
should  be  broad  enough  to  consider  the 
appropriateness  of  the  death  sentence. 
Requiring  leave  by  the  circuit  court  be- 
fore the  subsequent  petition  may  be 
filed  provides  a  strong  check  against 
unmeritorious  repetitive  petitions 

STATE  HABEAS  CORPUS  PROCEEDINGS  SHOULD 
BE  ELIMINATED 

State  habeas  corpus  proceedings, 
which  provide  for  collateral  attack  on 
State  court  death  penalty  cases,  in- 
volve lengthy  delays  and  accomplish 
virtually  nothing  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Such  State  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  involve  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  means  in 
Latin  to  produce  the  body  of  the  de- 
fendant on  a  showing  that  some  error 
has  been  committed  in  the  preceding 
State  trial. 

For  example.  In  Pennsylvania  a  de- 
fendant is  indicated  on  the  charge  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  which  is 
then  tried  before  a  jury  in  the  court  of 


common  pleas.  If  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  the  jury  then  con- 
siders aggravating  and  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances to  determine  whether  the 
appropriate  penalty  is  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  in  the  electric  chair. 
Where  the  jury  imposes  the  death  pen- 
alty, there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. If  the  conviction  and  death 
penalty  are  upheld  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Supreme  Court,  the  defendant  may 
then  petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
which  means  that  the  US,  Supreme 
Court  then  may.  at  its  discretion,  issue 
a  writ  to  review  the  case.  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  review  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  occurs  very,  very  infrequently. 

After  a  denial  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari.  Federal  law  requires 
the  defendant  to  file  a  State  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  in  order  to  exhaust 
all  State  administrative  remedies  be- 
fore the  Federal  court  would  have  ju- 
risdiction to  review  the  case  in  a  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  action. 

In  the  State  court  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding, the  defendant  then  asks  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  the  same 
county  where  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed to  review  the  trial  record  on  a 
claim  that  the  defendant's  constitu- 
tional rights  were  violated  in  that 
trial.  While  the  State  habeas  corpus 
proceeding  is  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  same  county,  it  is  cus- 
tomary before  a  different  Judge  to  han- 
dle the  second  proceeding.  Although  in 
some  lesser  populated  counties  where 
there  is  only  one  common  pleas  judge, 
the  habeas  corpus  action  comes  before 
the  same  jurist. 

UTiere  questions  of  fact  are  raised  in 
the  petition,  the  Court  will  then  hold 
an  evidentiary  hearing.  Such  hearings 
are  virtually  always  perfunctory  since 
the  courts,  realistically  viewed,  go 
through  the  motions  on  cases  which 
have  previously  been  argued  and  adju- 
dicated. In  virtually  all  cases,  the  peti- 
tions for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  are  de- 
nied because  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  is- 
sues have  already  been  decided  against 
the  defendant  by  the  State  supreme 
court. 

After  the  court  of  common  pleas  de- 
nies the  petition  for  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, an  appeal  is  then  taken  to  the 
State  supreme  court  which  customar- 
ily affirms  the  lower  court's  denial  of 
the  petition  because,  here  again,  the 
State  supreme  court  is  reviewing  a 
case  and  a  defendant  on  which  the 
court  has  already  ruled.  After  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  de- 
nies a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari, 
the  defendant  then  has  standing  to  file 
a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

This  State  habeas  corpus  proceeding 
frequently  takes  years  because  no  one 
is  in  a  hurry,  the  courts  are  clogged 
with  other  cases  and  it  has  become  the 


common  practice  for  such  matters  to 
languish  since  the  defendant  is  in  jail 
and  other  matters  take  precedence.  At 
this  juncture,  the  defendant  may  file  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  US,  district  court  and  the  habeas 
corpus  process  is  repeated.  Where  is- 
sues of  fact  arise,  a  hearing  is  held. 
After  an  adjudication  by  the  district 
court,  an  appeal  is  then  taken  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  After  the  deci- 
sion by  the  court  of  appeals,  a  petition 
is  filed  for  writ  of  certiorari  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
This  Federal  court  process  may  again 
take  years 

By  the  time  the  State  and  Federal 
court  habeas  corpus  proceedings  have 
been  concluded,  it  frequently  occurs 
that  an  intervening  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  or 
other  court  has  created — or  at  least  the 
defendant  may  colorably  argue— new- 
defendants'  rights  which  provides  some 
basis  for  a  new  attack  on  the  convic- 
tion and  death  sentence.  Then  the 
whole  habeas  corpus  starts  anew  m  the 
State  courts  to  be  followed  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  At  the  end  of  that  process, 
it  again  frequently  occurs  that  some 
intervening  decision  has  or  appears  to 
have  established  some  new  defendants' 
rights  and  the  process  can  then  be  re- 
peated virtually  interminably. 

This  proposed  legislation  would 
eliminate  the  State  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding as  a  precondition  to  the  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  proceeding  because 
the  State  process  is  usually  a  formal- 
ity; and.  in  any  event,  is  unnecessary 
to  determine  any  denial  of  constitu- 
tional right  at  trial.  Any  such  legal  is- 
sues can  be  adequately  litigated  m  the 
Federal  habeas  corpus  proceeding. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DEATH  PENALTY- 
DETERRENCE 

This  proposed  legislation  would  give 
the  highest  priority  in  the  Federal 
courts  to  State  capital  cases  because  of 
their  importance  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  It  should  really  be  unnec- 
essary to  prove  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  a  deterrent  in  order  to  justify 
priority  treatment  m  the  Federal 
courts  since  37  States  impose  the  death 
penalty  on  their  legislative  judgments 
of  its  importance. 

Beyond  that  strong  statement  of  im- 
portance, it  is  my  firm  conclusion  that 
the  death  penalty  is  a  deterrent.  My 
experience  in  this  field  started  in  1959 
when  I  was  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  From 
experience  in  the  magistrates'  courts, 
where  I  saw  the  full  range  of  criminal 
conduct— robberies  and  burglaries  and 
rapes  and  assaults  and  murders— I  be- 
came convinced  that  the  death  penalty 
was  an  effective  deterrent. 

My  later  experience  as  district  attor- 
ney further  supported  my  judgment 
that  the  death  penalty  was  a  deterrent. 
Robbers,  burglars  and  other  profes- 
sional criminals  customarily  do  not 
carry  weapons  because  of  their  concern 
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that  ihey  may  use  those  weapons  and 
face  possible  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  They  reconsider  the  use  of 
weapons  in  the  course  of  a  robbery  or 
burgrlary  because  they  do  not  want  to 
face  the  possibility  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

One  illustrative  case  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Criminal  Courts  some  30  years 
ago  involved  three  young  hoodlums 
named  Williams.  Caters,  and  Rivers. 
Williams  was  19.  Caters  was  18.  and 
Rivers  was  17.  Williams  chose  Rivers, 
the  17-year-old.  because  he  did  not  have 
a  criminal  record  and.  therefore,  could 
open  the  door  of  the  grocery  store  they 
planned  to  rob  without  leaving  finger- 
prints. 

As  the  statements  of  Williams  and 
Rivers  and  Caters  disclosed— and  they 
were  all  In  agreement  on  the  underly- 
ing planning  of  the  robbery  which  re- 
sulted in  murder— Williams  impor- 
tuned the  two  younger  men  to  join 
him.  Williams  had  a  gun  When  Wil- 
liams brandished  his  gun.  Catere  and 
Rivers  said  "they  would  not  go  along 
on  the  robbery  if  he  took  the  gun.  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  that  there 
might  be  a  killing  and  they  would  face 
the  possibility  of  the  death  penalty." 

So  Williams  put  the  revolver  in  a 
drawer  and  slammed  it  shut.  Caters 
and  Rivers  got  up  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  Then,  unbeknownst  to  Ca- 
ters and  Rivers.  Williams  pulled  the 
gun  out  of  the  drawer,  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  and,  as  you  have  suspected. 
Williams  used  the  revolver  on  a  store- 
keeper in  north  Philadelphia,  and  a 
murder  resulted. 

I  argued  the  case  on  appeal  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  as- 
sistant district  attorney  in  the  early 
1960's  Williams  received  the  death  pen- 
alty because  of  his  calculated,  mali- 
cious decision  to  carry  the  weapon  in 
the  course  of  a  robbery  which  resulted 
in  death  and  first-degree  murder 

Caters  and  Rivers  ultimately  re- 
ceived life  impiisonment  because  the 
facts  showed  that  they  did  not  have  the 
degree  of  malice  that  Williams  pos- 
sessed, although  lechnicAlly.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  any  co-conspirator  can  be 
held  to  the  .same  level  of  complicity 

The  significant  fact  of  this  case  is 
that  a  17-year-old  like  Rivers  and  an 
18-year-old  like  Caters,  with  marginal 
IQ's  knew  that  the  death  [lenalty  was  a 
potential  result  of  their  robbery  if  a 
gun  was  carried.  The  prospect  of  the 
death  penalty  directly  affected  the 
conduct  of  Caters  and  Rivers. 

An  experienced  ex-New  York  City  po- 
lice officer  who  serves  on  my  staff. 
Tom  Madine.  commented  about  the  in- 
creases in  murder  in  New  York  State 
as  a  result  of  the  death  penalty  having 
been  eliminated  there. 

U.LCSTRATIVE  C.^SES  ON  DET>:RRENCE 

A  dissenting  opinion  in  a  1961  Califor- 
nia CAse  captioned  People  versus  Love 
contains  a  summary  of  many  cases 
which  show  the  deterrent  effect  of  cap- 


ital punishment  These  cases  are  worth 
citing  here  herauso  the  specific  facts 
and  the  defendants'  statements  dem- 
onstrate human  nature  on  deterrence 
much  more  vividly  than  dry  statistics. 
Mr  Justice  McComb  wrote 

Any  prosecuting  attorney  or  criminal  de- 
fense attorney  or  any  trial  judge  who  has  sat 
for  a  substantial  period  In  a  department  of 
the  superior  court  devoted  to  the  trial  of  fel- 
ony cases  knows  that  many  felons  are  care- 
ful to  refrain  from  arming  themselves  with  a 
deadly  weapon  because  they  do  not  want  to 
take  the  chance  of  killing  anyone  and  suffer- 
ing death  sis  a  penalty 

A  few  recent  examples  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  view  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 
cases  Involving  persons  arrested  by  officers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department:' 

(1)  Margaret  Elizabeth  Daly,  of  San  Pedro, 
was  arrested  August  28.  1961.  for  assaulting 
Pete  Gibbons  with  a  knife.  She  stated  to  In- 
vestigating officers  "Yeh.  I  cut  him  and  I 
should  have  done  a  better  Job.  I  would  have 
killed  him  but  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  gas 
chamber  " 

(111  Robert  D  Thomas,  alias  Robert  Hall, 
an  ex-convict  from  Kentucky.  Melvin  Eugene 
Young,  alias  Gene  Wilson,  a  petty  criminal 
from  Iowa  and  Illinois;  and  Shirley  R.  Coffee, 
alias  Elizabeth  Salqulst.  of  California,  were 
arrested  April  25.  1961.  for  robbery  They  had 
used  toy  pistols  to  force  their  victims  into 
rear  rooms,  where  the  victims  were  bound 
When  questioned  by  the  Investigating  offi- 
cers 8LS  to  the  reason  for  using  toy  guns  In- 
stead of  genuine  guns,  all  three  agreed  that 
real  guns  were  too  dangerous,  as  if  someone 
were  killed  in  the  commission  of  the  robt)er- 
ies.  they  could  all  receive  the  death  penalty 

(ill)  Louis  Joseph  Turek;  alias  Luigi 
Furchlano.  alias  Joseph  Farlno.  alias  Glenn 
Hooper,  alias  Joe  Moreno,  an  ex-convict  with 
a  felony  record  dating  from  1941.  was  ar- 
rested May  20.  1961.  for  robbery  He  had  used 
guns  In  prior  robberies  in  other  states  but 
simulated  a  gun  In  the  robbery  here  He  told 
investigating  officers  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  California  death  penalty  although  he  had 
been  In  this  state  for  only  one  month,  and 
said,  when  asked  why  he  had  only  simulated 
a  gun.  "I  knew  that  if  I  used  a  real  gun  and 
that  If  I  shot  someone  in  a  robbery  I  might 
get  the  death  penalty  and  go  the  gas  cham- 
ber" 

(Iv)  Ramon  Jesse  Velarde  was  arrested  Sep- 
tember 26.  1960.  while  attempting  to  rob  a  su- 
permarket. At  that  time,  armed  with  a  load- 
ed .38  caliber  revolver,  he  was  holding  sev- 
eral employees  of  the  market  as  hostages  He 
subsequently  escaped  from  jail  and  was  ap- 
prehended at  the  Mexican  liorder  While 
being  returned  to  Los  Angeles  for  prosecu- 
tion, he  made  the  following  statement  to  the 
transporting  officers:  '1  think  I  might  have 
escaped  at  the  market  if  I  had  shot  one  or 
more  of  them.  I  probably  would  have  done  it 
if  it  wasn't  for  the  gas  chamber  111  only  do 
7  or  10  years  for  this  I  don't  want  to  die  no 
matter  what  happens,  you  want  to  live  an- 
other day    " 

(V)  Orel  I  us  Maihew  Stewart,  an  ex-convlct 
with  a  long  felony  record,  was  arrested 
March  3.  1960.  for  attempted  bank  robt>ery 
He  was  subsequently  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  state  prison  While  discussing 
the  matter  with  his  probation  officer,  he 
stated  "The  officer  who  arrested  me  was  by 
himself,  and  if  1  had  wanted.  I  could  have 
blasted  him    I  thought  about  It  at  the  time. 


I  The  cases  cited  are  taken  from  the  records  on  file 
In  the  Los  .\ngeles  Police  Department. 


but  I  changed  my  mind  when  I  thought  of  the 
gas  chamber 

ivii  Paul  Anthony  Brusseau.  with  a  crimi- 
nal record  in  six  other  states,  was  arrested 
February  6,  1960,  for  robbery  He  readily  ad 
mltted  five  holdups  of  candy  sUjres  in  Los 
Angeles  In  this  series  of  robtierles  he  had 
only  simulated  a  gun  When  questioned  by 
investigators  as  to  the  reason  for  his  simu- 
lating a  gun  rather  than  using  a  real  one.  he 
replied  that  he  did  not  want  t<;i  gel  the  gas 
chamber. 

ivlli  Salvador  A.  Estrada,  a  19-year-old 
youth  with  a  four-year  criminal  record,  was 
arrested  February  2,  1960.  just  after  he  had 
stolen  an  automobile  from  a  parking  lot  by 
wiring  around  the  ignition  switch  As  he  was 
tieing  booked  at  the  station,  he  stated  to  the 
arresting  officers  "I  want  to  ask  you  one 
question,  do  you  think  they  will  repeal  the 
capital  punishment  law  If  they  do.  we  can 
kill  all  you  cops  and  judges  without  worry- 
ing about  it". 

(Villi  Jack  Colevris.  a  habitual  criminal 
with  a  record  dating  back  to  1945.  committed 
an  armed  robbery  at  a  supermarket  on  April 
25.  1960,  alxiut  a  week  after  escaping  from 
San  Quentin  Prison.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
was  stopped  by  a  motorcycle  officer 
Colevris,  who  had  twice  been  sentenced  to 
the  state  prison  for  armed  robbery,  knew 
that  if  brought  to  trial,  he  would  again  be 
sent  t<3  prison  for  a  long  term  The  loaded  re- 
volver was  on  the  seat  of  the  automobile  be- 
side him  and  he  could  easily  have  shot  and 
killed  the  arresting  officer  Hy  his  own  state 
ments  to  Interrogating  officers,  however,  he 
was  deterred  from  this  action  because  he  pre- 
ferred a  possible  life  sentence  to  death  in  the 
gas  chamber. 

(ixi  Edward  Joseph  Laplenskl,  who  had  a 
criminal  record  dating  bar  it  to  1948.  was  ar- 
rested in  December  1959  for  a  holdup  commit- 
ted with  a  toy  auu^matic  type  plsto!  When 
questioned  by  investigators  as  to  why  he  had 
threatened  his  victim  with  death  and  had 
not  provided  himself  with  the  means  of  car- 
rying out  the  threat,  he  stated.  "I  know  that 
if  1  had  a  real  gun  and  killed  someone.  I 
would  get  the  gas  chamtier  " 

IX)  George  Hewlltl  Dixon  an  ex-convlct 
with  a  long  felony  record  In  the  Hast,  was  ar- 
rested for  robi>ery  and  IcUlnapping  commit- 
ted on  Novemt)er  27.  1969  t'slng  a  screwdriver 
In  his  jacket  pt:)ckel  to  simulate  a  gun,  he 
had  held  up  and  kidnaped  the  attendant  of  a 
service  station,  later  releasing  him 
unharmed.  When  questioned  about  his  using 
a  screwdriver  to  simulate  a  gun.  this  man,  a 
hardened  criminal  with  many  felony  arrests 
and  at  least  two  known  escapes  from  cus- 
U)dy.  Indicated  his  fear  and  respect  for  the 
California  death  penalty  and  stat-ed  "I  did 
not  want  to  get  the  gas' 

(XI I  Eugene  Freeland  Fitzgerald,  alias  Ed- 
ward Flnley.  an  ex  convict  with  a  felony 
record  dating  back  to  1961.  was  arrested  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1960.  for  the  rot.l)ery  fif  a  chain  of 
candy  stores.  He  used  a  toy  gun  in  commit- 
ting the  robberies,  and  when  questioned  by 
the  investigating  officers  as  to  his  reasons 
for  doing  so.  he  stated  1  know  Im  going  to 
the  Joint  and  probably  for  life  If  I  had  a  real 
gun  and  killed  someone.  I  would  get  the  gas 
I  would  rather  have  it  this  way" 

(xlii  Quentin  Lawson,  an  ex-convlct  on  pa- 
role, was  arrested  ,January  24,  1969,  for  com- 
mitting two  robt)eries.  In  which  he  had  simu- 
lated a  gun  in  his  coal  pocket  When  ques- 
tioned on  his  reason  for  simulating  a  gun 
and  not  using  a  real  one.  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  want  to  Itlil  someone  and  get  the 
death  penalty 

(xilli  Theodore  Roosevelt  Cornell,  with 
many  aliases,  an  ex-convlct  from  Michigan 


with  a  criminal  record  of  26  years,  was  ar- 
rested Decemt>er  31.  1958.  while  attempting 
to  hold  up  the  box  office  of  a  theater  He  had 
simulated  a  gun  in  his  coat  pocket,  and  when 
asked  by  Investigating  officers  why  an  ex- 
convlct  with  everything  to  lose  would  not 
use  a  real  gun.  he  replied.  "If  1  used  a  real 
gun  and  shot  someone,  1  could  lose  my  life", 
ixiv)  Robert  Ellis  Blood.  Daniel  B  Gridley. 
and  Richard  R  Hurst  were  arrested  Decem- 
ber 3.  1958,  for  attempted  robbery.  They  were 
equipped  with  a  roll  of  cord  and  a  toy  pistol 
When  questioned,  all  of  them  stated  thai 
they  used  the  toy  pistol  because  they  did  not 
want  to  kill  anyone,  as  they  were  aware  that 
the  penalty  for  killing  a  person  in  a  robbery 
was  death  in  the  gas  chamber  " 

REALISTIC  TI.Mhn  ARl.K 

It  is  realistic  to  establish  a  timetable 
for  the  full  range  of  Federal  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  within  1  year.  A 
key  factor  is  the  requirement  that  the 
States  must  provide  competent  free 
counsel  to  defendants  in  capital  cases 
through  all  legal  proceedings.  It  may 
be  that  the  trial  counsel  would  handle 
all  stages  of  the  case  unless  there  is  a 
allegation  of  incompetency  of  counsel 
in  which  event  new  counsel  would  obvi- 
ously have  to  be  provided  to  press  that 
claim. 

It  Is  practical  to  require  the  Federal 
habeas  corpus  petition  to  be  filed  with- 
in 60  days  from  the  appointment  of 
post-conviction  counsel.  It  would  not 
be  "business  as  usual";  but  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  that  a  lawyer  can 
prepare  the  petition  in  that  timeframe 
although  it  may  require  long  hours, 
overtime  effort  or  putting  aside  other 
legal  matters. 

If  there  are  unusual  circumstances. 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  not 
possible  in  a  statutory  setting  to  an- 
ticipate every  conceivable  situation, 
the  court  may  allow  extra  time  on  a 
showing  of  good  cause  with  the  speci- 
fications of  the  reasons. 

Similarly,  it  is  practical  for  the  U.S. 
District  Court  to  render  a  final  deci- 
sion within  110  days  from  the  filing  of 
the  habeas  corpus  petition.  That  time- 
frame would  allow  20  days  for  a  respon- 
sive pleading  by  the  public  prosecutor 
and  90  days  for  hearings,  briefings,  ar- 
gument, and  a  decision  by  the  district 
court.  Again,  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  field,  I  know  that  this  timetable 
can  be  observed  although  it  would  re- 
quire a  Federal  judge  to  give  priority 
to  such  matters  and  the  lawyers  to  be 
diligent  in  processing  the  case.  It  is 
customary  when  cases  go  to  trial  that 
lawyers  are  heavily  engaged  not  only 
during  the  hours  of  trial  in  court,  but 
in  advance  of  the  trial  day  in  preparing 
witnesses,  and  after  court  hours  on 
legal  research  and  the  preparation  of 
legal  memoranda. 

It  is  further  practical  to  require  a  de- 
cision by  the  court  of  appeals  within 
110  days  after  the  final  judgment  of  the 
district  court.  This  is  only  slightly 
faster  than  existing  rules  on  docketing 
and  briefing.  This  timetable  will  give 
the  appellate  court  an  adequate  opp>or- 


tunity  for  review,  reflection,  and  deci- 
sion. In  the  British  courts,  judges 
render  immediate  decisions  and  opin- 
ions after  hearing  appellate  argument. 
As  a  practical  matter,  most  decisions 
are  made  by  an  appellate  judge  within 
a  relatively  brief  period  of  time  after 
oral  arguments  or  submission  of  briefs. 

It  is  again  realistic  to  require  final 
action  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  within  110  days.  This 
would  allow  20  days  for  the  preparation 
of  the  petition  for  certiorari  and  90 
days  for  decision  by  the  court.  It  is 
currently  a  common  practice  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  deny  certiorari  in  a 
much  shorter  period  of  time.  Here 
again,  our  Nation's  highest  court 
would  have  to  accord  priority  treat- 
ment to  capital  cases,  but  that  Is  fair 
requirement  in  the  face  of  the  urgency 
of  the  issue  as  articulated  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist. 

It  is  inevitable  that  some  cases  will 
not  be  completed  within  a  1-year  time- 
frame. Some  trials  may  be  so  long  and 
so  complex  that  this  timetable  will  be 
too  short.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  abbreviated  timetable  does 
not  take  effect  until  after  the  case  has 
been  tried  in  the  State  courts  where  no 
limitation  is  applied  to  the  length  of 
trial,  time  for  post-trial  motions  or  ai>- 
pellate  review.  During  that  process, 
most,  if  not  customarily  all.  of  the 
complex  factual  and  legal  issues  will  be 
organized,  analyzed,  and  resolved. 

Where  this  proposed  timetable  can- 
not be  observed,  extensions  may  be 
granted  on  a  showing  of  good  cause 
where  the  court  will  be  obligated  to 
specify  the  reasons  for  any  delays.  If 
delays  are  granted,  the  court  will  be 
under  an  obligation  to  monitor  the  pro- 
ceeding and  see  to  it  that  delays  are 
held  to  a  minimum. 

CONCLUSION 

No  one  can  deny  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  of  crime  in  America.  Simi- 
larly, no  one  can  deny  the  inadequacy 
of  our  criminal  justice  system. 

At  a  minimum,  powerful  arguments 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  death 
penalty  is  a  deterrent.  Even  those  who 
doubt  the  deterrent  effect  of  capital 
punishment  cannot  deny  the  legit- 
imacy of  appropriate  execution  of  the 
laws  of  37  States  which  provide  for  the 
death  penalty. 

Currently,  the  Federal  courts  are 
"chaotic"  in  dealing  with  such  cases 
and  the  death  penalty  in  America  has 
become  a  "farce". 

This  legislation,  establishing  a  time- 
table of  1  year  for  the  disposition  of  al- 
most all  Federal  habeas  corpus  cases, 
would  effectively  reinstate  the  death 
penalty  in  America. 


By  Mr.  ROTH; 

S.  20.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  evaluation  of  perform- 
ance standards  and  goals  for  expendi- 
tures in   the   Federal   budget,   and   for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 
AND  GOALS  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
much-needed  and  long  overdue  reform 
of  the  way  the  Federal  Government  op- 
erates—the "Federal  Program  Per- 
formance Standards  and  Goals  Act  of 
1991" 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  with 
me  a  growing  sense  of  frustration  at 
our  seeming  inability  to  prevent  waste. 
fraud,  and  mismanagement  m  Federal 
programs.  It  has  not  been  for  lack  of 
our  trying.  In  recent  years  we  have 
taken  such  steps  as  enacting  the  Fed- 
eral Managers  Financial  Integrity  Act. 
creating  Inspectors  General  and  vir- 
tually every  agency,  and,  late  last 
year,  passing  the  Chief  Financial  Offi- 
cers Act. 

All  of  these  efforts  have  been  very 
important.  However,  as  the  scandals 
within  our  agencies  mount.  I  have  be- 
come concerned  that  our  focus  on  im- 
proving financial  management  has 
caused  us  to  over-look  a  big  missing 
piece  m  the  puzzle  of  how  to  prevent 
governmental  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment. That  missing  piece  is  the  need 
for  measurable  performance  goals  for 
all  Federal  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  not 
make  significant  progress  in  our  fight 
against  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanage- 
ment in  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams, if  all  we  do  is  focus  on  the  dol- 
lars spent.  We  must  begin  to  pay  much 
more  attention  to  the  performance  side 
of  the  equation;  What  are  we  actually 
getting  for  the  dollars  spent,  compared 
to  what  we  should  be  getting'' 

This  is  not  to  diminish  the  vital  role 
of  strong  financial  management.  Mak- 
ing sure  that  Federal  funds  are  prop- 
erly accounted  for  is  indeed  of  fun- 
damental importance.  But  knowing 
that  budgeted  money  was  lawfully 
spent  is  not  the  same  as  knowing  that 
it  was  well-spent.  Good  management  is 
more  than  just  the  absence  of  fraud. 

Fraud  is  an  illegal  act.  defined  in  the 
law.  But  what  is  the  definition  of 
"waste  "  and  of  "mismanag-ement"? 
How  do  we  know  when  a  program  is 
"inefficient"  or  "'inefective"?  And  if 
these  abuses  are  undefined,  how  can 
they  be  prevented?  What  should  we  tell 
the  taxpayers  when  we  spend  their 
money— that  they  should  be  satisfied 
simply  knowing  that  no  serious  fraud 
exists  in  a  program? 

No.  I  think  we  owe  them  more  than 
that.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  American  taxf»ayers  what  results 
they  can  expect  when  we  spend  their 
money,  and  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
tell  them  what  results  they  actually 
got.  And  when  we  can  do  that,  we  will 
truly  begin  to  define,  identify,  and 
eliminate  waste  and  mismanagement 
in  the  Federal  Government. 
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That  is  what  lies  behind  my  legrisla- 
tlon  The  Federal  ProKram  Perform- 
ance Standards  and  Goals  Act  would 
require  that  the  President's  budget  In- 
clude— for  each  major  expenditure  cat- 
egory of  every  department  and  agen- 
cy— measurable  program  performance 
goals.  And  each  yeai-'s  budget  would  in- 
clude the  previous  year's  actual  pro- 
gram results  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal performance  goals,  integrated  with 
program  cost  information.  This  per- 
formance-based budgeting  Is  what 
changes  a  budget  from  being  largely  a 
political  document,  into  a  real  policy- 
making and  management  tool. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire every  Federal  department  and 
agency  to  publish  an  annual  perform- 
ance rep<irt.  These  reports  would  show 
more  detailed  performance  goals  and 
actual  results-  also  Integrated  with 
program  cost  information,  so  as  to  re- 
veal costs  per  unlt-of-output  or  unit-of- 
result 

This  information  would  be  reported 
for  the  past  year  and  the  three  prior 
years,  so  that  performance  trends 
could  be  tracked.  If.  for  example,  the 
unit  cost  of  delivering  a  particular 
level  of  service,  or  of  achieving  a  par- 
ticular result.  Is  shown  to  be  rising 
faster  than  the  rate  of  Inflation,  we  can 
ask  why. 

These  annual  agenc.ywide  perform- 
ance reports  would  be  a  real  boost  to 
program  oversight  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral, and  congressional  committees 
would  all  find  these  reports  invaluable. 

I  also  believe  tha/^  Congress  should  be 
held  responsible  for  stating  what  re- 
sults It  expects  when  it  creates  pro- 
grams ant*  spends  money.  We  have  for 
loo  long  dut  ked  that  responsibility.  We 
fund  programs  without  specifying  what 
the  measure  of  success  should  be.  No 
wonder  accountability  Is  lacking. 
Therefore,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire all  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion bills  to  include  measurable  pro- 
gram performance  goals 

I  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  this  legislation  would  result  In  a 
revolutionary  i.hange  in  the  way  we  do 
business  around  here  Think  of  it— the 
sponsor  of  a  new  program  actually  hav- 
ing to  say  what  the  program  is  sup- 
posed to  accomplish,  in  measurable 
terms,  so  that  we  can  later  see  if  we 
are  getting  our  money's  worth.  I  can 
hear  the  howls  of  protest  already.  And 
certainly  within  the  agencies  there  will 
be.  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  strong 
resistance  to  being  held  accountable 
for  measurable  results 

1  first  proposed  this  reform  last  May 
In  an  article  in  "Roll  Call"  Several 
days  later  a  number  of  witnesses  testi- 
fying before  a  Senate  committee  ad- 
dressing the  HUD  scandal  were  asked 
whether  this  would  help.  Their  re- 
sponses are  very  Interesting. 


.Mr.  Richard  Wegman.  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Academy  of  Pub- 
lic Administration,  stated  that — 

It's  essential  that  there  be  clear  and  ex- 
plicit performance  goals  for  executive 
branch  programs  *  •  *  Clarity  is  extremely 
Important;  otherwise  it's  very  difficult  for 
Congress  to  make  a  judgment  about  whether 
or  not  the  agency  Is  doing  its  Job  effectively 

In  his  written  statement  he  empha- 
sized that — 

Preventing  more  HUDs  ultimately  Is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  Improving  program  goals 
in  law  and  testing  agency  performance 
against  them  •  *  • 

And  attached  to  Mr.  Wegman's  testi- 
mony was  a  list  of  recommendations 
from  the  Academy's  Panel  on  Congres- 
sional Oversight.  I'd  like  to  read  two  of 
them.  First,  that— 

Congress  should  set  performance  goals 
*  •  •  that  provide  a  better  match  between 
those  goals  and  the  resources  likely  to  be 
available  for  Implementation.  Similarly,  the 
executive  branch  should  suggest  to  Congress 
ways  of  better  matching  goals  and  re- 
sources." 

And  second. that— 

Congress  should  ensure  that  agencies  en- 
gage In  more  thorough,  systematic,  and  com- 
prehensive evaulatlons  of  the  programs  they 
administer  by:  •  •  •  providing  In  authorizing 
statutes  criteria  by  which  to  measure  pro- 
gram effectiveness;  *  *  * 

At  that  same  hearing.  GAOs  Assist- 
ant Comptroller  General  for  General 
Government,  Mr.  Richard  Fogel,  testi- 
fied that— 

It  would  help  If  congressional  committees 
could  press  some  of  the  agencies  to  develop 
performance  measures  and  output  measures 
of  what  the  agencies  think  are  good  meas- 
ures of  whether  they  are  accomplishing  pro- 
gram objectives.  »  *  •  That  (fives  the  Con- 
gress a  basis  for  then  going  in  and  tracking 
and  saying  how  well  things  are  happening, 
what  type  of  problems  there  may  be,  and  if 
there  are  problems  It  gives  you  a  basis  for  fo- 
cusing the  oversight.  Unfortunately,  most 
agencies  do  not  want  to  develop  those  types 
of  performance  measures  because  it  Is  easier 
not  to  be  held  accountable  If  you  do  not  have 
them. 

Mr.  Bert  Rockman  of  the  Brookings 
Institute  stated  that— 

within  the  agencies,  people  will  want  to 
know  what  It  is  that  Congress  defines  as  the 
indicators  for  how  well  a  program  Is  work- 
ing. 

To  which  Mr.  Fogel  added — 

Quite  frankly,  sometimes  the  Congress 
does  not  want  to  really  clarify  what  the  indi- 
cators are,  either.  It  Is  easier  to  keep  It 
somewhat  confused  That  creates  additional 
problems  for  the  agency 

In  a  followup  letter,  GAO  wrote  to 
the  committee — 

In  short,  we  believe  that  congressional  and 
executive  agency  agreement  on  measures  of 
program  performance  Is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment for  Improved  delivery  of  tfovernment 
service  to  the  public 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  February 
1985,  GAO  issued  a  two-part  report  enti- 
tled   "Managing   the   Cost   of  Govern 
ment,"  in  which  it  repeatedly  empha 
sized    the    need    to    establish    program 


performance  goals  and  to  measure  re- 
sults For  example,  it  states- 
It  is  Important,  and  possible,  to  measure 
how  well  government  employees  and  pro- 
grams are  performing  Whether  the  goal  is 
defending  the  nation  or  immunizing  children 
against  disease,  government  officials  and  the 
public  need  to  know  how  well  government  is 
accomplishing  Its  Intended  objectives  As- 
sessing government  accomplishments  re- 
quires measuring  employee  and  program  per- 
formance Though  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  government  make  it  difficult,  developing 
effective  performance  measurement  systems 
IS  clearly  possible. 

On  another  page  the  report  urges 
that  we— 

Measure  output  as  well  as  Input.  A  man- 
agement system  that  can  measure  only  the 
financial  resources  put  into  a  process  is  in- 
complete A  truly  effective  system  must  also 
measure  what  is  produced  by  using  those  re- 
sources. For  all  significant  administrative 
functions  and  program  activities,  appro- 
priate output  measures  should  be  Identified, 
and  acceptable  performance  levels  must  be 
established 

And  perhaps  most  significant.  Is 
what  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General. 
Charles  Bowsher.  had  to  say  in  support 
of  my  proposal,  during  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  last  October  3— 

It  would  be  very  helpful,  I  think,  to  the 
Congress  to  have  this  information,  and  that 
Is  why  I  think  you  need  an  annual  report 
from  all  these  departments,  just  like  you 
have  In  the  private  sector— where  you  actu- 
ally tell  what  were  your  performance  goals, 
what  were  you  trying  to  achieve  with  these 
program  objectives,  and  how  well  you  did  it. 
And  it  would  help  us  Immensely.  We  waste 
half  our  time  In  doing  our  program  evalua- 
tion work  and  our  financial  audit  work  In 
trying  to  figure  out  what  Is  the  goal  that 
was  trying  to  be  achieved  and  where  Is  the 
Information.  We  are  always  over  there  trying 
to  gather  the  data.  It  should  be  brought  to- 
gether in  an  organized  fashion  by  the  agen- 
cies themselves 

This  point  was  then  underscored  by 
GAO's  Assistant  Comptroller  General 
for  Accounting  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment. Donald  H  Chapln.  who  testified 
that  If  financial  information  is  related 
to  performance  goals — 

*  •  *  It  Is  amazing  when  you  do  that  what 
you  can  see  about  an  agency's  operations. 
You  can  see  what  the  trends  are  You  can  un- 
derstand what  the  numbers  mean  And  if  we 
can  get  the  agencies  to  supply  us  with  meas- 
urable goals,  we  can  relate  those  to  financial 
results  and  then  you  can  see  what  you  are 
spending  your  money  on  and  whether  that 
money  Is  well  spent  And  that  is  my  fond 
hope,  that  we  can  get  that  Into  our  system  of 
government  and  have  It  reported  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  as  a  regular  matter,  so 
that  they  can  see  the  effectiveness  of  the 
money  that  they  appropriate  And  you  don't 
see  this  now.  you  really  don  t  see  that. 

Mr  President.  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced that  we  must  put  in  place  a 
process  for  establishing,  monitoring. 
and  reporting  program  performance.  I 
know  that  establishing  such  a  system 
will  not  be  easy,  hut  it  can  be  done.  It 
must  be  done  W'e  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  begin  this  effort,  and 


I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  "Federal 
Program  Performance  Standards  and 
Goals  Act  of  1991"  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  recent  nationally 
syndicated  column  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

S.  20 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the   'Federal  Pro- 
gram Performance  Standards  and  Goals  Act 
of 1991" 
SEC.  2.  n>fDINGS  A.ND  PURPOSES. 

la)  Findings— The  ConKress  finds  that— 
(1>  despite  major  efforts  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  to  improve  the  fi- 
nancial management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, unacceptable  wast*-  and  mismanage- 
ment persists  In  Federal  programs; 

(2)  waste  and  mismanagement  place  an  In- 
tolerable burden  on  the  limited  resources  of 
important  Federal  programs,  reducing  the 
ability  of  such  programs  to  adequately  ad- 
dress vital  needs; 

(3)  much  of  the  public's  opposition  to  In- 
creased taxes  Is  based  on  a  belief  thai  tax- 
payers are  not  getting  full  value  for  their  lax 
dollar; 

(4)  because  financial  management  systems 
focus  on  how  money  is  spent,  but  not  on  how 
well  it  Is  spent  and  the  value  received  for  it. 
the  Federal  Government  is  handicapped  In 
Its  ability  to  identify  wasteful  or  ineffective 
programs;  and 

(5i  the  Congress  Is  further  handicapped  in 
its  ability  to  conduct  adequate  and  thorough 
oversight  of  Federal  programs,  because  few 
programs  have  measurable  goals  against 
which  to  track  and  compare  performance. 

lb)  Purposes —The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are — 

(1)  to  strengthen  Government  accountabil- 
ity by  showing  the  American  taxpayers  what 
results  to  expect  for  iheir  tax  dollars  when  a 
program  Is  funded,  and  what  results  the  lax- 
payers  actually  receive. 

i2i  to  Improve  congressional  oversight  and 
the  uncovering  of  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment, by  requiring  that  measurable  perform- 
ance standards  and  goals  be  established  for 
all  Federal  programs  and  that  each  Federal 
department  and  agency  issue  an  annual  pro- 
gram performance  report  showing  program 
aLcomplishment; 

i3i  to  free  additional  resources  for  vital 
Federal  programs,  by  reducing  waste,  re- 
forming or  eliminating  Ineffective  programs. 
and  allowing  the  targeting  of  funds  to  those 
programs  achieving  the  best  results; 

i4i  to  change  the  Federal  budget  from  a  po- 
litical document  into  a  policy-making  and 
management  tool,  by  requiring  that  the 
budget  Incorporate  a  performance  standards 
and  goals  plan  for  Federal  spending. 
SEC.  3.  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS  AND  GOALS 
PLANS. 

lai  Budget  Contents  and  Submission  to 
Congress. —Section  1105<a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

■(29)  a  Federal  performance  standards  and 
goals  plan  for  the  overall  budget  as  provided 
for  under  section  1115.  ' 

■•(bi  Performance  Standards  and  Goaus 
Plans —Chapter  11  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1114 
the  following  new  sections. 


"$1115.    Performance    standards    and    goals 
plans 

■ia)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion n05(ai(29).  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  promulgate  regulations  re- 
quiring each  department  and  agency  to  es- 
tablish a  performance  standards  and  goals 
plan  for  each  majority  expenditure  category 
of  the  budget  of  such  department  or  agency. 
Such  plan  shall— 

"(1)  establish  performance  indicators  to  be 
used  to  define  and  measure  the  outputs, 
products,  services,  and  results  of  each  ex- 
penditure allocated; 

"(2)  establish  performance  standards  and 
goals  to  define  and  measure  the  specific  serv- 
ice or  product  to  be  achieved  or  produced  for 
the  expenditure  allocated; 

"(3)  express  such  standards  and  goals  in  an 
objective,  quantifiable,  and  measurable  form 
unless  permitted  in  an  alternative  form 
under  subsection  (bi; 

"(4)  establish  major  expenditure  categories 
of  related  functions  of  such  agency  or  de- 
partment for  the  analysis  of  performance 
standards  and  goals; 

••(5)  include  actual  program  results  com- 
pared with  original  performance  standards 
and  goals,  integrated  with  program  cost  in- 
formation, to  show  trends  in  costs  per  unit- 
of-result,  unit-of-service.  or  other  unit-of- 
output: 

■■i6i  review  the  success  of  achieving  the 
performance  standards  and  goals  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year:  and 

'■(7)  evaluate  the  performance  standards 
and  goals  for  the  fiscal  year  relative  to  the 
results  achieved  for  the  performance  stand- 
ards and  goals  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

"(b)  If  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et determines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  ex- 
press the  performance  standards  and  goals  of 
a  particular  program  in  an  exi)enditure  cat- 
egory in  an  objective  and  quantifiable  form, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may 
authorize  an  alternative  form  Such  alter- 
native form  shall  include  separate  descrip- 
tive statements  of  both— 

"(1)  minimally  effective  program,  and 

■■(2)  a  successful  program, 
with  sufficient  precision  and  in  such  terms 
that  would  allow  for  an  accurate,  independ- 
ent determination  of  whether  the  program/s 
performance  meets  the  criteria  of  either  de- 
scription 

■■(c)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  review  and  adjust  the  department  and 
agency  plans  established  under  subsection 
(a)  and  establish  an  overall  performance 
standards  and  goals  plan  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

"J  1116.  Program  performance  report* 

■■(a I  By  December  31  of  each  year,  the  head 
of  each  department  and  agency  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, a  report  on  the  program  performance 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year, 

"(b)  Each  program  performance  report 
shall  enumerate  all  performance  indicators 
established  in  the  departmental  or  agency 
performance  standards  and  goals  plan,  along 
with  the  performance  goals  and  the  actual 
results  achieved  for  the  previous  fiscal  year 
and  the  three  preceding  fiscal  years  and  the 
goals  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Program 
costs  and.  where  applicable,  trends  in  costs 
per  unlt-of-result.  unit-of-ser\nce.  or  other 
unit-of-output  shall  be  shown.  Where  the 
performance  standards  and  goals  are  speci- 
fied by  descriptive  statements  of  a  mini- 
mally effective  program  and  a  successful 
program,  the  results  of  such  program  shall 
be   described   in   relationship   to   those   cat- 


egories, including  whether  the  results  failed 
to  meet  the  criteria  of  either  category 

"(c)  Where  a  performance  standard  or  goal 
has  not  been  met.  including  when  a  pro- 
gram's results  are  not  determined  to  have 
met  the  criteria  of  a  successful  program,  the 
report  shall  explain— 

(1)  why  the  goal  was  not  met.  including 
an  indication  of  any  managerial  deficiencies 
or  of  any  legal  obstacles; 

"(2)  plans  and  schedule  for  achieving  the 
established  performance  goal. 

"(3/  recom.mended  legislative  or  regulatory 
changes  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal,  and 

"(4)  if  the  performance  standard  or  goal  is 
impractical  or  infeasible.  why  that  is  the 
case  and  what  action  is  recommended,  in- 
cluding whether  the  goal  should  be  changed 
or  the  program  altered  or  eliminated". 

(c)    Technical    and    Conforming    amend- 
ment.—The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of 
title  31.  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"1115.     Performance     standards     and     goals 

plans. 
"1116.  Program  performance  rejwrts   ". 
SEC.    3.    CONGRESSIONAL    ESTABLISHME.NT    OF 
PERFORMANCE      STANDARDS      AND 
GOALS. 

(a)  In  General  —It  shall  not  be  in  order 
for  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
(or  amendment  thereto i  which  provides  for 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  or  for 
the  appropriation  of  funds,  unless  such  bill 
or  resolution  lor  amendment  thereto  i  speci- 
fies performance  standards  and  goals  for 
such  authorization  or  appropriation 

(b)  Performance  Standards  and  Goals  — 
'1)  The  program  performance  standards  and 
goals  required  under  subsection  la'  shall- 

(A)  specify  either— 

■•(i)  objective,  quantifiable,  and  measur- 
able standards  and  goals  expected  to  be 
achieved,  or 

"lii)  separate  descriptive  statements  of  a 
minimally  effective  program  and  of  a  suc- 
cessful program,  with  sufficient  precision 
and  in  such  terms  that  would  allow  for  an 
accurate,  independent  determination  of 
whether  the  program's  performance  meets 
the  criteria  of  either  description. 

(B)  include  indicators  of  cost  per  unitMjf- 
result.  unii-of-service.  or  other  unii-of-out- 
put.  of  the  type  specified  in  the  legislation 
authorizing  the  appropriation  or  relevant 
program;  and 

iC)  be  established  after  review  of  the  plan 
established  under  section  1115  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code. 

1 2  An  appropriation  Act  may  specify  a 
lesser  amount  of  a  performance  standard  or 
goal  to  be  achieved  than  is  provided  by  the 
authorizing  legislation,  but  may  not  change 
the  specific  type  of  standard  or  goal 

ic)  Waiver —This  section  may  be  waived 
or  suspended  in  the  Senate  only  by  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Mem- 
bers, duly  chosen  and  sworn,  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  only  as  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules 

[From  the  Copley  News  Service,  Dec  6.  1990] 
Y'ardstick  for  the  Budget 
(By  Stephen  Green) 
The   tax  revolt  has  forced  lawmakers  to 
think    twice    before    raising    taxes.    What's 
needed    now    is    more    assurance    that    the 
money  collected  from  the  taxpayers  is  spent 
wisely  and  not  wasted.  It's  time  for  a  new 
revolution — a    performance   revolt — to    force 
the    federal    government   to   function    effec- 
tively 
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As  matters  now  stand,  there  Is  no  way  to 
determine  for  certAln  whether  the  govern- 
ment la  spending  the  public's  money  pru- 
dently The  president  proposes  spending  for  a 
government  program,  and  If  Congress  ajfrees. 
the  expenditures  betfln  In  too  many  cases, 
the  actual  effect  of  the  spending  Is  difficult 
to  determine.  Lacking  are  specific  criteria 
by  which  to  measure  a  program's  successes 
or  failures. 

This  governmenul  deficiency  Is  so  glaring 
that  It  Is  mystifying  why  it  has  been  toler- 
ated for  so  long.  Sheer  expediency  may  be 
the  explanation.  Politicians  find  it  desirable 
to  promote  pet  programs,  and  program  man- 
agers find  It  advantageous  to  expand  their 
domains  without  real  accountability  for 
what  has  or  hasn't  been  accomplished. 

Whatever  the  reason,  this  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  has  continued  for  too  long.  Now. 
however,  there  Is  hope  for  change  A  remedy 
has  been  offered  by  Sen  William  V.  Roth. 
Delaware  Republican,  In  the  form  of  so- 
called  "performance-based  budgeting  '" 

Under  a  bill  that  Mr  Roth  Intends  to  In- 
troduce when  Congress  convenes,  budget 
laws  for  the  first  time  would  contain  clear 
and  precise  goals — stated  in  measurable 
terms — for  various  programs. 

Instead  of  Just  setting  aside  millions  of 
dollars  for  certain  welfare  programs,  legisla- 
tion would  contain  stated  goals  as  to  what 
the  money  Is  supposed  to  achieve 

One  welfare  program  might  promise,  for  in- 
stance, to  place  100.000  welfare  mothers  in 
full-time  employment.  A  Justice  Depart- 
ment program  might  pledge  to  increase  fed- 
eral drug  convictions  by  15  percent.  Such  a 
method  of  budgeting  would  permit  produc- 
tivity to  be  traced  and  performance  meas- 
ured. 

Launching  the  federal  government  into 
performance- based  budgeting  would  not  be  a 
venture  Into  unchartered  territory  Perform- 
ance-based budgeting  does  work.  Its  feasibil- 
ity already  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  few 
local  governments,  most  notably  that  of 
Sunnyvale.  Calif. 

Perusing  the  latest  Sunnyvale  municipal 
budget  is  edifying  It  reveals  that  the  city 
parks  department  has  promised  to  repair  all 
reported  vandalism  within  three  working 
days  90  percent  of  the  time  In  return  for  an 
appropriation  of  S33.838  In  law  enforcement, 
the  city  police  department  has  pledged  to  re- 
spond to  all  emergency  calls  In  56  minutes 
or  less  90  percent  of  the  time  in  return  for  an 
appropriation  of  J677.398 

In  many  ways,  the  complexity  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  cannot  be  compared  to  Sunny- 
vale's. But.  as  Sunnyvale  City  Manager  Tom 
Lewcock  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  the  prin- 
ciple of  performance-based  budgeting  'works 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  government" 

Performance-based  budgeting  permits  tax- 
payers U>  determine  what  they  receive  for 
the  money  they  spend  and  how  the  actual  re- 
sults compare  to  what  should  be  occurring 
Programs  that  fall  to  live  up  to  promises  can 
be  altered  or  terminated.  Programs  that  do 
work  can  be  expanded 

Despite  the  overwhelming  logic  In  favor  of 
performance- based  budgeting,  persuading  the 
federal  government  to  adopt  it  will  not  be 
easy  As  Mr  Roth  has  explained.  "There  will 
be.  as  there  has  been  In  the  past,  strong  re- 
sistance within  the  agencies  to  being  held 
accountable  for  measurable  results  Even 
aome  in  the  Congress  may  not  relish  the  Idea 
of  having  tf)  tell  the  taxpayers  upfront  what 
result  to  expect  for  their  tax  dollars  and 
then  what  actually  was  accomplished" 

It  will  help  that  Mr  Roth  appears  to  have 
support   In   the   Bush   administration   for  at 


least  a  pilot  project.  The  White  House  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  agrees  that  the 
concept  is  worth  exploring  Clearly.  It  Is 
Performance-based  budgeting  could  prove  to 
be  the  long-sought-after  key  to  making  the 
vast  federal  bureaucracy  accountable  at 
last  • 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cran- 
ston): 
S.  2L  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  lands  in  the  Califor- 
nia desert:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Natural  Resources. 

PROTECTION  A.ND  THE  CALIFORNIA  DESERT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  submit  for  relntroduction  the 
California  Desert  Protection  Act.  S.  21. 
I  previously  sponsored  this  measure  in 
the  101st  Congress  as  S.  11  and  in  the 
100th  Congress,  as  S.  7.  Over  time  this 
bill  has  been  refined  to  address  various 
concerns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  of  January  25,  1989. 
which  describes  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
as  well  as  the  changes  made  to  it  from 
the  100th  to  the  101st  Congress  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  simimary  of  additional 
changes  incorporated  into  the  version 
of  the  bill  being  introduced  today  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  President,  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  is  intended  to  protect 
the  beauty,  wilderness,  and  fragile  re- 
sources of  the  California  Desert.  There 
in  the  desert  of  California  is  a  diverse 
landscape,  incredibly  rich  in  its  sce- 
nery, archeology,  and  wildlife.  One  can 
find  looming  sand  dunes,  extinct  volca- 
noes, some  90  mountain  ranges,  over 
100.000  archeological  sites,  the  worlds 
largest  Joshua  tree  forest,  more  than 
760  wildlife  species,  and  the  oldest  liv- 
ing organism— an  11.700-year-old  creo- 
sote bush. 

My  bill  would  designated  4.5  million 
acres  of  BLM  lands  as  wilderness.  It 
would  create  the  Mojave  National 
Park,  comprising  15  million  acres  now 
managed  by  the  BLM  It  would  redesig- 
nate Death  Valley  National  Monument 
and  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument 
as  National  Parks,  and  enlarge  both 
areas  by  including  contiguous  BLM 
lands  of  national  park  quality  The 
time  has  come  to  give  meaningful, 
lasting  protection  to  the  California 
Desert 

I  ask 
text  of 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Conoressional  Record.  Jan.  25. 
1989) 

By  Mr  CRANSTON: 
S   U   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  California  desert;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CALIFORNIA  DESERT  PROTECTION  ACT 
Mr   CRANSTON.  Mr   President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  California  Desert  Protec- 


unanimous    consent    that 
S.   21   also   be   printed   in 


the 

the 


tlon  Act  to  provide  lasting  protection  for  the 
beauty  and  wiUiness  of  the  California  Desert. 

In  1987  and  1988  I  made  three  trips  to  the 
California  desert  accompanied  by  natural- 
ists, environmentalists,  and  scientists  We 
camped  out  on  the  desert  floor  We  hiked 
mountains.  We  trekked  up  and  through  nar- 
row desert  wilderness  canyons  We  found 
snakes,  lizards  and  other  animals  on  huge, 
wild  sand  dunes  We  looked  at  recreational 
sites  for  ORVs — dune  buggies.  ATVs.  and  mo- 
torcycles. We  saw  countless  varieties  of  flow- 
ers and  plants,  including  an  11,000  year-old 
creosote  bush  which  may  be  the  oldest  living 
organism  on  the  planet  earth  We  drove  hun- 
dreds of  miles  over  dirt  and  paved  roads 
through  Death  Valley  and  Joshua  Tree  Na- 
tional Monuments  and  the  East  Mojave  Na- 
tional Scenic  Area.  We  flew  over  huge  min- 
ing operations,  water  projects,  military  In- 
stallations and  miles  of  farming  and  ranch- 
ing lands  We  held  lizards  in  our  hands  and 
saw  nighttime  skies  of  incredible  beauty  and 
the  myriad  stars  of  endless  galaxies. 

One  sunset  we  climbed  the  Eureka  Dunes, 
looming,  awesome  sand  structures  that  are  a 
miniature  ecosystem  of  Incredible  complex- 
ity. The  dunes  are  surrounded  by  towering 
mountain  ranges  of  rugged,  stark  and  mas- 
sive Igneous  rocks  whose  antiquity  and 
structure  bespeak  of  geological  aeons  of  long 
ago. 

Climbing  the  8,500  foot  Last  Chance  moun- 
tain peak,  we  saw  a  sweeping.  360-degTee 
view,  the  snow-capped  Sierra  Nevada  in  the 
west  and.  far  to  the  south.  Death  Valley 
Sink.  280  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  overwhelming  presence  of  time  and 
force  surround  you  In  the  desert.  There  is  an 
immense,  almost  Incomprehensible  beauty 
there  that  attracts  people  from  all  over  the 
world,  totalling  some  16  million  visitor  days 
a  year 

The  desert  is  a  land  of  many  uses  and 
many  resources  And  it  is  vast  enough  to 
support  the  varied  demands  being  made  upon 
It— by  campers,  hikers,  tourists,  the  mili- 
tary, residents,  energy  developers,  miners, 
rockhounds.  hunters,  ranchers,  naturalists, 
scientists,  and  educators  The  desert  can 
support  all  these  diverse  interests,  but  only 
If  the  demands  made  upon  it  are  In  concert 
with  the  ecological  and  economic  realities  of 
the  region. 

In  1976.  Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  [FLPMAl  which 
established  the  California  Desert  Conserva- 
tion Area  and  started  a  process  for  protect- 
ing the  resources  of  the  California  Desert. 
FLPMA  also  called  the  wilderness  review  of 
the  public  lands  administered  by  the  BLM. 
including  those  In  the  California  Desert 

The  California  Desert  Protection  Act  con- 
tinues this  process  of  providing  for  appro- 
priate protection  of  significant  resources  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  California  Desert 

Like  S.  7  which  I  sponsored  in  the  100th 
Congress,  this  bill  designated  81  .separate 
areas,  comprising  approximately  4  5  million 
acres  of  land  In  the  California  Desert,  as  wil- 
derness to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management 

The  BLM  itself  has  identified  5  7  million 
acres  in  the  California  Desert  as  potential 
wilderness,  and  has  designated  these  lands 
wilderness  study  areas  to  t>e  managed  t<i  pro- 
tect their  wilderness  values  until  Congress 
acts  on  the  BLM  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions 

Also  like  S.  7.  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  creates  three  new  national  parks  In 
the  California  Desert— Death  Valley.  Joshua 
Tree,  and  Mojave 

For  each  of  these  parks.  I  have  drawn  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
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Management's  own  desert  plan  staff  and  the 
1977  and  1987  recommendations  of  the  west- 
em  regional  office  of  the  National  Park 
Service 

However,  in  response  to  testimony  pre- 
sented on  S.  7  at  hearings  of  the  .Senate  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  National  Park? 
and  Forests  in  July  1987  and  information  pro- 
vided subsequently.  I  am  making  a  number 
of  significant  changes  in  the  California 
Desert  Protection  Act. 

First.  I  have  included  new  bill  language  re- 
garding military  activities  in  the  California 
Desert. 

As  my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  the  areas 
proposed  for  addition  to  the  national  park 
and  wilderness  systems  in  this  legislation 
are  located  in  a  region  which  is  used  exten- 
sively by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
training,  research  and  development  These 
military  activities  have  not  impaired  the 
natural  and  cultural  values  of  the  proposed 
parks  and  wilderness  areas  However,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  expressed  concern 
at)Out  the  continued  availabilit.v  of  these 
lands  and  airspace  as  there  is  a  lack  of  alter- 
native sites  available  for  these  military 
training,  testing,  and  research  activities. 

I  have,  therefore,  amended  the  California 
Desert  Protection  Act  to  clarify  that  the  leg- 
islation has  no  impact  on  the  military's  ex- 
isting use  of  airspace  in  the  California 
Desert  region 

I  also  have  amended  the  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  continued  military  use  of  public 
lands  in  the  California  Desert.  The  bill  with- 
draws 1.100.000  acres  for  China  Lake  Naval 
Weapons  Center  and  227.369  acres  for  the 
Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial  Gunnery  Range. 
The  lands  are  currently  being  used  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, testing  and  training  purposes.  How- 
ever, the  Engle  Act  provides  that  peacetime 
withdrawals  of  5.000  acres  or  more  of  public 
land  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  Act  of 
Congress.  This  legislation  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Engle  Act 

Additionally  I  have  amended  the  bound- 
aries of  the  parks  and  a  number  of  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  areas  to  accommodate  im- 
portant non-wilderness  uses  and  to  correct 
map  errors. 

These  changes  in  the  following  areas  In- 
clude: 

Argus  wilderness;  Deletion  of  a  road  and 
limestone  quarry. 

Chuckwalla  Mountains:  Deletion  of  micro- 
wave site,  road,  and  mine; 

Clipper  Mountains:  Deletion  of  a  road  and 
pipeline; 

Dead  Mountains  Deletion  of  a  road  and 
rock  quarry: 

Inyo  Mountains  Exclusion  of  mining 
claims; 

Fish  Creek;  Exclusion  of  mine: 

Hollow  Hills;  Deletion  for  utility  corridor; 

Jacumba  Deletion  of  transmission  line 
and  quarry. 

Kelso  Dunes  Deletion  of  gas  pljjeline; 

Kingston  Range  Deletion  for  utility  cor- 
ridor; 

Malpais  Me.sa    Exclusion  of  mining  claims; 

Mecca  Hills  Deletion  of  pipeline  and  map 
correction  to  complete  boundary; 

Mesquite  Deletion  for  utility  corridor: 

North  Mesquite:  Deletion  of  private  prop- 
erty; 

Orocopla   Exclusion  for  utility  corridor; 

Picacho  Peak  Addition  of  lands. 

Piper  Mountains;  Deletion  for  utility  cor- 
ridor. 

Piute  Mountains;  Deletion  of  gas  pipeline; 

Resting  Spring;  Deletion  of  mining  road. 


Rodman;  Deletion  of  gas  pipeline; 

Slate  Range;  Deletion  of  patented  lands. 

Soda  Mountains:  Exclusion  for  utility  cor- 
ridor; 

South  Algodones  Dunes:  Deletion  of  micro- 
wave tower: 

Trilobite:  Deletion  of  gas  pipeline: 

White  Mountains  WSA;  Exclusion  for  util- 
ity corridor; 

.Mojave  National  park:  Map  correction: 

Mojave  Park  wilderness;  Deletion  of  gas 
pipeline  in  Granite  Mountains  portion,  map 
correction  and  road  deletion  m  Mid  HiUs 
portion,  deletion  of  gas  pipeline  m  Provi- 
dence Mountains  portion,  map  correction 
and  utility  corridor  deletion  in  Clark  Moun- 
tains portion; 

Joshus  Tree  Park  additions  and  wilderness; 
Deletion  of  mining  claims  in  Eagle  Moun- 
tains portion;  and 

Red  Rock  Canyon  State  park  additions: 
Map  clarification: 

I  have  also  amended  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  to  facilitate  and  expedite  ex- 
changes of  lands  with  State  and  private 
property  owners  m  the  park  and  wilderness 
areas.  "The  revised  bill  language  should  be 
particularly  helpful  in  instances  where  min- 
eral interests  are  involved  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  two  major  nonfederal 
owners  of  California  Desert  lands,  the  State 
of  California  and  Santa  Fe-Southern  Pacific. 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  conflicts  and  identify 
specific  parcels  for  exchange. 

Additionally.  I  have  included  new  language 
to  ensure  that  Native  Americans  will  con- 
tinue t«  have  access  to  the  park  and  wilder- 
ness areas  for  continued  traditional  cultural 
and  religious  use. 

I  have  also  included  new  language  to  clar- 
ify that  the  important  research  and  edu- 
cational activities  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  its  Granit*  Mountain  Natural  Re- 
serve in  the  East  Mojave  will  continue  under 
a  cooperative  management  agreement  with 
the  National  Park  Ser\'ice. 

Grazing  m  wilderness  areas  is  a  permitted 
activity  and  is  not  affected  by  this  legisla- 
tion. However.  S,  7  provided  that  grazing  in 
the  new  Mojave  National  Park  be  phased  out 
as  the  current  grazing  permits  expire.  The  10 
cattle  ranching  operations  in  the  East  Mo- 
jave are  not  a  major  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  the  State  or  even  the  local  area. 
However,  the  ranching  families  affected  have 
made  a  strong  case  for  continuation  of  their 
grazing  activities  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  current  permits.  At  the  same  time.  I 
have  received  new  information  that  the  de- 
cline in  bighorn  sheep  populations  in  the 
desert  stems  from  diseases  transmitted  by 
domestic  sheep  and  cattle,  1  want  to  study 
this  issue  further  and  review  additional  hear- 
ing testimony  before  crafting  the  final  graz- 
ing provision  m  the  legislation. 

S.  7  also  called  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Indian  Canyons  National  Historic  Site,  com- 
prising 490  acres  rich  in  archeological  sites. 
This  property  is  now  under  active  threat  of 
development.  Last  June  1988  the  voters  of 
California  approved  Proposition  70.  the  Cali- 
fornia Wildlife.  Coastal  and  Park  Land  Bond 
Act  which  includes  J19  million  for  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  in  the  Indian  Canyons  region. 
Its  my  understanding  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation  is  particularly 
interested  in  purchasing  the  490  acres,  but 
It's  unclear  whether  $19  million  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  acquire  the  entire  property  No  ap- 
praisal has  yet  been  made.  Thus.  I  am  again 
including  in  the  California  Desert  Protection 
Act  a  provision  to  establish  the  Indian  Can- 
yons National  Historic  Site.  I  will  be  follow- 
ing the  California  Department  of  Parks  and 


Recreation's  efforts  to  acquire  the  Indiar. 
Canyons  and  will  modify  my  legislation  at  a 
future  date  as  necessary  based  upon  the 
State's  actions 

Mr  President.  I  am  aware  that  many  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  maintaining  vehicular 
access  to  their  favorit*  areas  of  the  desert 
In  drawing  the  boundaries  of  the  wilderness 
areas  designated  by  this  bill.  1  have  been 
careful  to  exclude  roads  and  areas  receiving 
the  heaviest  CRY  ase  Unaffected  by  the  leg- 
islation and  available  for  vehicular  use  are 
15.000  miles  of  unmamtamed  dirt  routes — 
enough  to  go  half  way  around  the  world.  An- 
other 15.000  miles  of  paved  and  maintained 
dirt  roads  also  would  remain  open  .A.;sc  the 
legislation  does  not  affect  7.000  miles  of  vehi- 
cle accessible  washes  In  addition,  over 
430,000  acres  of  BLM  open  areas  are  outside 
the  proposed  parks  and  wilderness  areas  and 
remain  available  exclusively  for  DRV  use. 
Additionally  more  than  30.000  acres  on  State 
and  private  lands  in  the  desert  are  available 
to  ORVers,  Nonetheless.  1  will  be  reviewing 
the  need  for  additional  vehicular  access  Mr 
President,  the  time  has  come  to  protect  the 
California  Desert. 

A  September  1988  survey  conducted  by  the 
Field  Institute  found  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Californians  support  more  parks  and  wil- 
derness in  the  California  Desert,  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  those  polled  said  they  want  to 
see  more  protection  for  desert  wildlife  and 
ecology.  Fifty-eight  percent  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  more  primitive  areas  and  wiiderness, 
And  67  percent  said  they  want  to  see  the  cre- 
ation of  more  national  parklands  in  the 
desert.  Only  17  percent  said  they  favor  more 
roads  for  four-wheel  drive  vehicles,  while  a 
third  of  the  public  said  they  want  fewer 
roads  for  this  purpose  Less  than  17  percent 
said  they  want  to  see  more  open  a.-eas  for 
the  use  of  off-road  vehicles  like  dune  buggies 
and  motorcycles.  Also  only  a  quarter  of  the 
respondents  said  they  wanted  to  see  more  en- 
ergy development  such  as  gas  and  oil  explo- 
ration and  mining  in  the  desert. 

The  major  newspapers  throughout  the 
State  of  California  have  called  for  increased 
protection  for  the  California  Desert.  Most 
have  endorsed  the  California  Desert  Protec- 
tion .^ct. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  says. 

The  Cranston  bill  would  provide  enhanced 
enjoyment  of  the  desert  by  present  visitors, 
and  give  it  true  lasting  protection,  (June  14, 
1987 

The  Sacramento  Bee  explains, 

Cranston's  bill  wouldn't  foreclose  on  any 
private  property  or  terminate  any  current 
valid  m.inmg  claims  or  even  add  very  much 
to  what  the  government  is  already  spending 
to  administer  these  lands    It  would  simiply 

,  ,  ensure  that  the  most  important  natural, 
scenic  and  scientific  values  of  this  complex, 
fragile  resource  would  be  preserved  Con- 

gress should  support  its  basic  purpose.  (June 
3.  1987) 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  urges. 

The  passage  of  the  California  Desert  Pro- 
tection Act.  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  affecting  the  state  to  be 
introduced  in  many  years,  should  be  one  of 
Congress'  top  priorities,  i  April  9.  1987 

The  Fresno  Bee  writes. 

Much  of  the  desert  already  has  been  put  to 
use — and  forever  changed— by  such  things  as 
mining  operations,  military  bases,  rec- 
reational uses  and  often  abortive  agricul- 
tural projects.  A  portion  of  it.  close  to  its 
original  state,  must  be  preserved  for  future 
generations.  This  bill,  introduced  by  Sen, 
Alan  Cranston  would  do  just  that,  (March  16, 
1986) 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support- 
ing this  Important  legrlslation. 

Changes  From  S  11  dOlsT  Conoress)  Incor- 
porated Into  S.  21  (102d  Conorkss*  Of- 
kered  by  senator  alan  cranston 
1    On  page  4.  line  10  add  a  new  section  as 

follows: 

••  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "SecreLary".  unless  specifi- 
cally designated  otherwise,  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  term  'public  lands"  means  any 
land  and  Interest  In  land  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management." 

Explanation  This  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  providing  definitions. 

2.  On  page  5.  strike  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  2  on  page  6 

Explanation  This  amendment  deletes  the 
Avawatz  wilderness,  comprising  61.320  acres, 
in  response  to  DOD  concerns  about  possible 
expansion  of  Fort  Irwin. 

3  On  page  7.  strike  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  8  and  Insert  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(10)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Cady  Mountains  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  September  1990.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Cady  Mountains  Wil- 
derness '  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  pursuant  to  an  application  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  grant  a  right- 
of-way  for.  and  authorize  construction,  use. 
aad  maintenance  of.  an  unpaved  corridor  not 
to  exceed  lOO  meters  In  width  within  the  area 
depicted  as  "nonwlldeniess  road  corridor"  on 
the  map  entitled  "Cady  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed",  If  this  route  is  determined 
to  be  otherwise  the  most  feasible  route  as 
part  of  a  corridor  linking  Marine  Corps  Air 
Ground  Combat  Center.  Twentynine  Palms 
and  the  National  Training  Center.  Fort 
Irwin," 

Explanation  This  amendment  modifies  the 
Cady  Mountains  wilderness,  deleting  20 
acres,  in  response  to  DOD  interest  In  a  pos- 
sible road  to  connect  Twentynine  Palms  Ma- 
rine Corps  Air  Station  and  Fort  Irwin. 

4.  On  page  8,  strike  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  11  and  insert  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(11)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  East.ern  San  Diego 
County,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  comprise  approximately  fifteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Carrlzo  Gorge  Wil- 
derness- Proposed",  dated  September  1990. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Camzo 
Gorge  Wilderness." 

Explanation  This  amendment  corrects  the 
map  for  the  Carrlzo  Gorge  wilderness  to  ex- 
clude Anza  Borrego  State  Park  land  erro- 
neously Included. 

5  On  page  8,  strike  line  20  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  25  and  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows 

(13)  certain  lands  in  the  Bakersfleld  Dis- 
trict, of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  compri.se  approximately  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  Chimney  Peak  Wilder- 
ness lYoposed".  dated  September  1990.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Chimney  Peak 
Wilderness 
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Explanation  This  amendment  corrects  the 
map  for  the  Chimney  Peak  wilderness  to  ex- 
clude non-wilderness  quality  lands  erro- 
neously Included 

6.  On  page  22.  strike  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  18  and  insert  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(61)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Rice  Valley  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  September  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Rice  Valley  Wilderness;" 

Explanation  This  amendment  modifies  the 
Rice  Valley  wilderness,  deleting  150  acres,  to 
exclude  Metropolitan  Water  District's 
wasr.eway  area 

7  On  page  25,  strike  line  1  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  7  and  insert  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

••(70 p  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
sixty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Slate  Range  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  September  1990.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Slate  Range  Wilderness;" 

Explanation  This  amendment  modifies  the 
Slate  Range  wilderness,  deleting  100  acres,  to 
exclude  Keystone  Mine  claims. 

8.  On  page  25.  strike  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14 

Explanation  This  amendment  deletes  the 
Soda  Mountains  wilderness,  comprising 
80.430  acres.  In  response  to  DOD  concern 
about  possible  expansion  of  Fort  Irwln. 

9.  On  page  25.  strike  line  22  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  26.  line  3. 

Explanation  This  amendment  deletes  the 
South  Avawatz  wilderness,  comprising  26.650 
acres.  In  response  to  DOD  concern  about  pos- 
sible expansion  of  Fort  Irwin. 

10.  On  page  26.  strike  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  16  and  Insert  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(75)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seven  thousand  fifty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Stateline  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed",  dated  September  1990.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Stateline  Wil- 
derness;" 

Explanation  This  amendment  modifies  the 
Stateline  wilderness,  deleting  1.950  acres,  to 
exclude  utility  corridor 

11.  On  page  29.  line  13.  after  the  word  "Act" 
Insert  "except  for  CDCA  242.  CDCA  221A.  and 
CDCA221" 

Explanation:  This  amendment  provides  that 
Avawatz.  South  Avawatz.  and  Soda  Moun- 
tains wilderness  study  areas  retain  their  ad- 
ministrative WSA  status 

12.  On  page  29.  line  21,  add  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

■(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
federal  lands  Identified  as  CDCA  242.  CDCA 
221  A.  and  CDCA  221  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  disposition  under  the  public  land  laws 
and  from  entry  or  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
operation  of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  operation  of  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  " 

£xp(anafiori  This  amendment  withdraws 
the  Avawatz.  South  Avawatz.  and  Soda 
Mountains  wilderness  study  areas  from  min- 
eral entry. 

13.  On  page  30,  line  6,  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 


"GRAZINO 

"SBC  107  Within  the  wlldernt-ss  areas  des 
Ignated  by  this  Act.  the  grazing  of  livestock, 
where  established  prior  Ui  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  regulations,  policies 
and  practices  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, as  long  as  surh  regulatinns.  policies 
and  practices  fully  conform  with  and  Implc 
ment  the  Intent  of  Congres.s  regarding  graz- 
ing in  such  areas  as  such  intent  is  expressed 
In  the  Wilderness  Act  and  section  108  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96  560  (16  V  S  C   1133  note)   • 

Explanation  This  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  regarding  grazing  in  wilderness 
areas 

14  On  page  30.  insert  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"BUFFER  ZONES 

"Sec.  108.  The  Congress  does  not  Intend  for 
the  designation  of  wilderness  areas  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  Act  to  lead  to  the  creation  of 
protective  perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around 
any  such  wilderness  area  The  fact  that 
nonwllderness  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen 
or  heard  from  areas  within  a  wilderness  shall 
not.  of  itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses 
up  to  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness  area  " 

Explanation  This  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  regarding  buffer  zones  around  wilder- 
ness. 

15.  On  page  30.  insert  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'WATER  RIGHTS 

•'Sec.  109.  (a)  With  respect  to  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  Act.  Congress 
hereby  reserves  a  quantity  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act  The 
priority  date  of  such  reserved  water  rights 
shall  be  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

•lb)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  re- 
served by  this  section.  Including  the  filing  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  claim  for  the  quantifica- 
tion of  such  rights  in  any  present  or  future 
appropriate  stream  adjudication  In  the 
courts  of  the  State  of  California  In  which  the 
United  States  is  or  may  be  Joined  and  which 
Is  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
McCarraan  Amendment.  43  U  S  C  666. 

■•(CI  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  a  relinquishment  or  reduction  of  any 
water  rights  reserved  or  appropriated  by  the 
United  States  In  the  State  of  California  on 
or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

••(d)  The  federal  water  rights  reserved  by 
this  Act  are  specific  to  the  wilderness  areas 
located  in  the  State  of  California  designated 
by  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  related  u> 
the  reserved  federal  water  rights  shall  t>e 
construed  as  establishing  a  precedent  with 
regard  to  any  future  designations,  nor  shall 
it  constitute  an  interpretallun  of  any  other 
Act  or  any  designation  made  thereto   ■ 

Explanation  This  amendment  adds  a  new 
section  regarding  water  rights  In  wilderness 

16  On  page  37.  line  11.  delete  'February 
I986'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  'September 
1990' 

Explanation  This  amendment  modifies  the 
Mojave  National  Park  tti  exclude  Interstate 
15  and  adjacent  utility  corridor 

17  On  page  47.  line  24.  after  the  word 
•parks'  Insert  'designated  by  this  Act" 

Explanation   Technical  amendment 

18.  On  page  50.  line  17.  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

FEE  LANDS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
WATER  DISTRICT  OF  SOLTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

■Sec  608  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  lands  and  rightji  granted  t.o  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  Califor- 


nia pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  18.  1932  i47 
Stat  324)  or  any  rights  to  use  public  and  re- 
served lands  of  the  United  Sutes  obtained 
by  Metropolitan  pursuant  to  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  i43  U  S  C.  617-619bi'  Pro- 
vided. That  none  of  the  lands  designated  a.s 
wilderness  or  included  in  the  national  park 
system  by  this  Act  shall  be  granted  to  Met- 
ropolitan pursuant  to  the  Act  of  .June  18. 
1932.  nor  shall  the  use  of  such  lands  be  grant- 
ed to  Metropolitan  pursuant  to  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  .^ct  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  " 

Explanation  This  amendment  clarifies  that 
the  lands  and  rights  already  obtained  by  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern 
California  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  18, 
1932  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act  are  not  af- 
fected by  this  Act  and  removes  the  1928  and 
1932  acts  as  a  basis  for  Metropolitan  to  claim 
additional  rights  to  lands  designated  as 
parks  and  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

19  On  page  51,  strike  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  14  and  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec,  702  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude low  level  overflights  of  military  air- 
craft, the  designation  of  new  units  of  special 
airspace,  or  the  use  or  establishment  of  mili- 
tary flight  training  routes  over  the  new 
units  of  the  National  Park  or  Wilderness 
Preser\'ation  Systems  lor  any  additions  to 
existing  units)  designated  by  this  Act." 

Explanation  This  amendment  modifies  the 
military  overflight  language  in  response  to 
DOD  concerns. 

S.  21 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS  AND  POLICY 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  federally  owned  desert  lands  of 
Southern  California  constitute  a  public 
wildland  resource  of  extraordinary  and  ines- 
timable value  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions, 

(2)  these  desert  wildlands  display  unique 
scenic,  historical,  archeological.  environ- 
mental, ecological,  wildlife,  cultural,  sci- 
entific, educational,  and  recreational  values 
used  and  enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans 
for  hiking  and  camping,  scientific  study  and 
scenic  appreciation; 

(3)  the  public  land  resources  of  the  Califor- 
nia desert  now  face  and  are  increasingly 
threatened  by  adverse  pressures  which  would 
impair,  dilute,  and  destroy  their  public  and 
natural  values; 

(4)  the  California  desert,  embracing  wilder- 
ness lands,  units  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, other  federal  lands,  state  parks  and 
other  state  lands,  and  private  lands,  con- 
stitutes a  cohesive  unit  posing  unique  and 
difficult  resource  protection  and  manage- 
ment challenges; 

(5)  through  designation  of  national  monu- 
ments by  Presidential  proclamation,  through 
enactment  of  general  public  land  statutes 
(including  section  601  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  90  Stat 
2743.  43  use.  1701  et  seq)  and  through  in- 
terim administrative  actions,  the  federal 
government  has  begun  the  process  of  appro- 
priately providing  for  protection  of  the  sig- 
nificant resources  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
California  desert;  and 

(6)  statutory  land  unit  designations  are 
needed  to  afford  the  full  protection  which 
the  resources  and  public  land  values  of  the 
CaJIforala  desert  merit. 


lb  I  In  order  to  secure  for  the  American  peo- 
ple of  this  and  future  generations  an  endur- 
ing heritage  of  wilderness,  national  parks. 
and  public  land  values  m  the  California 
desert,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congres  that — 

il)  appropriate  public  lands  in  the  Califor- 
nia desert  shall  be  included  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  in  order  to — 

(A  I  preserve  unrivaled  scenic,  geologic,  and 
wildlife  values  associated  with  these  unique 
natural  landscapes; 

(B)  perpetuate  in  their  natural  state  sig- 
nificant and  diverse  ecosystems  of  the  Cah- 
fornia  desert; 

iC)  protect  and  preserve  histori(;a,l  and  cul- 
tural values  of  the  California  desert  associ- 
ated with  ancient  Indian  cultures,  patterns 
of  western  exploration  and  settlement,  and 
sites  exemplifying  the  mining,  ranching  and 
railroading  history  of  the  Old  West; 

(Di  provide  opportunities  for  compatible 
outdoor  public  recreation,  protect  and  inter- 
pret ecological  and  geological  features,  and 
historic,  paleontological,  and  archeological 
sites,  maintain  wilderness  resource  values, 
and  promote  public  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  California  desert:  and 

lE)  retain  and  enhance  opportunities  for 
scientific  research  in  undisturbed 
ecosystems. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term   "Secretary",   unless  specifi- 
cally designated  otherwise,  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(bi  The  term  ••public  lands"  means  any 
land  and  interest  in  land  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Title  I— Wilderness  additions 

FINDINGS 
Sec.   101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  wilderness  is  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  public  lands  in  the  Califor- 
nia desert,  one  which  affords  an  unrivaled 
opportunity  for  experiencing  vast  areas  of 
the  Old  West  essentially  unaltered  by  man's 
activities,  and  which  merits  preservation  for 
the  benefit  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions; 

(2)  the  wilderness  values  of  desert  lands  are 
increasingly  threatened  by  and  especially 
vulnerable  to  impairment,  alteration,  and 
destruction  by  activities  and  intrusions  asso- 
ciated with  incompatible  use  and  develop- 
ment: and 

(3)  preservation  of  desert  wilderness  nec- 
essarily requires  the  highest  forms  of  protec- 
tive designation  and  management, 

DESIGSA'nON  OF  WILDERNESS 

Sec,  102.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890.  16 
use.  1131  et  seq).  and  sections  601  and  603 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (90  Stat.  2743.  43  U.S.C  1701  et 
seq, I.  the  following  lands  in  the  State  of 
California,  as  generally  depicted  on  maps, 
appropriately  referenced,  dated  February 
1986.  (except  as  otherwise  dated  i  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness,  and  therefore,  as 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System— 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seventy-four  thousand  eight  hundred  ninty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   'Argus   Range   Wilderness— Proposed', 


be 


dat.ed    January     1989.     and    which    shall 
known  as  the  Argus  Range  Wilderness: 

i2)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
t«n  thousand  eight  hundred  seventy  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
Bigelow  Cholla  Garden  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Bigelow  Cholla  Garden  Wilderness. 

i3i  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  within  the  San  Bernadino 
National  Forest,  which  comprise  approxi- 
mately thirty-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Bighorn  Mountain  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Big- 
horn Mountain  Wilderness, 

(4)  certain  lands  m  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  the  Yuma  District,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty-seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  seventy  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Big  Maria 
Mountains  Wilderness- Proposed".  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Big  Maria 
Mountains  Wilderness, 

(5i  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  thirteen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  forty  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Black  Mountain 
Wilderness — Proposed  ",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Black  Mountain  Wilderness; 

i6i  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Blackwater  Well  Wilderness— Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Blackwater 
Well  Wilderness; 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
nine  thousand  five  hundred  twenty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bright 
Star  Wilderness — Proposed'  .  dated  January 
1969,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Bright 
Star  Wilderness. 

(8)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conser\'ation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  forty  acres, 
as    generally    depicted    on    a    map   entitled 

■Cadiz  Dunes  Wilderness— Proposed  ".  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Cadiz  Dunes 
Wilderness; 

i9i  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Mangaement,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty 
acres,  as  generally  depcited  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Cady  Mountains  Wildemesss— Pro- 
posed", dated  September  1990,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Cady  Mountains  Wil- 
derness, Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
pursuant  to  an  application  filed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  grant  a  right-of-way. 
and  authorize  construction,  use,  and  mainte- 
nance of,  an  unpaved  corridor  not  to  exceed 
100  meters  in  width  within  the  area  depicted 
as  "nonwllderness  road  corridor"  on  the  map 
entitled  "Cady  Mountain  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed ".  if  this  route  is  determined  to  be  oth- 
erwise the  most  feasible  route  as  part  of  a 
corridor  linking  Marine  Corps  Air  Ground 
Combat  Center.  Twentynine  Palms  and  the 
National  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin; 

(10)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  Eastern  San  Diego 
County,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  comprise  approximately  fifteen  thou- 
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sand  seven   hundred  acres,   as  (fenerally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled    Carrlxo  Gorge  WU 
deme88— Proposed",   dated    September    1990. 
and   which   shall   be   known   as   the  Carrlio 
Gorge  Wilderness, 

(111  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  Yuma  District,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  within  the 
Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  com- 
prise approximately  sixty-eight  thousand 
three  hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  Chemehuevl  Mountains  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Chemehuevl  MounUlns  Wilder- 
ness: 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Bakersfleld  Dis- 
trict, of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  comprise  approximately  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Chimney  Peak  Wilder- 
ness-Proposed", dated  September  1990.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Chimney  Peak 
Wilderness; 

(13)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
one  hundred  sixty-three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred fifty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated  January  1989.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Chuckwalla 
Mountains  Wilderness: 

(14)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  I>and 
Management,  which  comprise  fifty  thousand 
six  hundred  sixty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  'Cleghorn  Lakes 
Wilderness— Proposed",  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Cleghorn  Lakes  Wilderness; 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  pursuant 
to  an  application  filed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  grant  a  right-of-way  for.  and  au- 
thorize constructlor  of.  a  road  within  the 
area  depicted  as  "non- wilderness  road  cor- 
ridor" on  the  map  entitled  "Cleghorn  I^kes 
Wl  Idemess— Proposed" : 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Clipper  Mountains  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated  January  1989.  and 
which  shall  b«  known  as  Clipper  Mountains 
Wilderness. 

(16i  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
fifty  thousand  eight  hundred  twenty  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Coso  Range  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  Coso  Range  Wilder- 
ness: 

(17)  certain  lands  In  the  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Coyote 
Mountains  Wilderness— Proposed".  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Coyote  Moun- 
tains Wilderness: 

(18i  certain  lands  In  the  Caliromla  Desert 
Conservatiun  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  forty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Dar- 
win Kails  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Darwin  Falls  Wilder 
ness, 

(19)  certain  lands  in  the  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  the  Yuma  District,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
comprise  approximately  forty-nine  thousand 
six  hundred  eighty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Dead  Mountains 


Wilderness — Proposed",  dated  .January  1989. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Dead  Moun- 
tains Wilderness: 

(20)  certain  lands  in  the  Bakersfield  Dis- 
trict, of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  comprise  approximately  thlrty-slx 
thousand  three  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Domelands  Wil- 
derness Additions— Proposed ".  dated  Janu- 
ary 1989.  and  which  are  hereby  incorporated 
in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Domeland  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Laws  93  «32  and  98  425: 

(21)  certain  lands  in  the  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "El  Paso 
Mountains  Wilderness— Proposed".  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  El  Paso  Moun- 
tains Wilderness: 

(22)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Fish 
Creek  Mountains  Wilderness— Proposed'  . 
dated  January  1969.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Fish  Creek  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness, 

(23 1  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
ten  thousand  two  hundred  forty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Frog 
Creek  Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Frog  Creek  Wilder- 
ness: 

(24)  certain  lands  In  the  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  ten  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Fu- 
neral Mountains  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Funeral  Moun- 
tains Wilderness: 

(25)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Golden  Valley  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Golden  Valley 
Wilderness; 

(26)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seventy  thousand  two  hundred  forty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Gran- 
ite Mountains  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated 
January  1987,  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Granite  Mountains  Wilderness: 

(27)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  twenty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled 'Grass  Valley  Wilderness— Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Grass  Val- 
ley Wilderness: 

(28)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Great 
Falls  Basin  Wilderness— Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Great  Falls 
Basin  Wilderness. 

(29)  certain  lands  in  the  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  forty 
acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled   "Hollow    Hills    Wilderness — Proposed '. 


dated    January     1989.     and    which    shall     be 
known  as  the  Hollow  Hills  Wilderness: 

(30)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  lAnd 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  sixty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  cm  a  map  enti 
tied  "Ibex  WUdemess-Prfiposed ".  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Ibex  Wilderness. 

(31)  certain  lands  in  the  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  l^and 
Management  and  the  Imperial  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  which  comprise  approxi 
mately  thirty-nine  thousand  one  hundred 
twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Indian  Pass  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  In- 
dian Pass  Wilderness. 

(32i  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  the  Bakersfield  Dis- 
trict, of  the  Bureau  of  I>and  Management 
and  within  the  Inyo  National  Forest,  which 
comprise  approximately  two  hundred  five 
thousand  sixty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Inyo  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  January  1989.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Inyo  Mountains 
Wilderness: 

i33)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-five  thousand  one  hundred  sixty  acres. 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Jacumba  Wilderness  —  Proposed".  dated 
January  1989.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Jacumba  Wilderness. 

i34)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
one  hundred  twenty-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Kelso  Dunes  Wilderness- 
Proposed ',  dated  January  1989.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Kelso  Dunes  Wilder- 
ness: 

(35)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Sequoia  National  For- 
est, which  comprise  approximately  eighty- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  eighty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Klavah  Wilderness— Proposed  .  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Klavah  Wilderness. 

(36)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
two  hundred  fifty  thousand  ten  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Kingston 
Range  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  Janu- 
ary 1969,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Kingston  Range  Wilderness. 

(37 1  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  eighty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti 
tied  "Little  Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed",  dated  .January  1987.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Little 
Chuckwalla  Mountains  Wilderness: 

(38)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  the  Yuma  District,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Managemfnt  and  within 
the  Imperial  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which 
comprise  approximately  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  sixty  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  Little  Plcacho 
Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which  shall  l>e 
known  as  the  Little  Plcacho  Wilderness. 

(39)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  I>and 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  forty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 


tled "Malpais  Mesa  Wilderness — Proposed  '. 
dated  January  1989.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Malpais  Mesa  Wilderness: 

40)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  (jf  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Manly 
Peak  Wilderness— Proposed",  and  which 
shall  Ik"-  known  as  the  Manly  Peak  Wilder- 
ness: 

(411  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  twenty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Mecca  Hills  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  January  1989.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Mecca  Hills  Wilderness, 

i42i  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  I>and 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  thirty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Mesquite  Wilderness — Proposed",  dated 
.January  1989.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Mesquite  Wilderness; 

(43)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
eleven  thousand  three  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Middle 
Park  Canyon  Wilderness — Proposed"  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Middle  Park 
Canyon  Wilderness; 

(44)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty  two  thousand  nine  hundred  acres,  as 
generally     depicted     on     a     map     entitled 

Newberry  Mountains  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Newberry  Mountains  Wilderness: 

i45i  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conser\'ation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
one  hundred  ten  thousand  eight  hundred 
eighty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Nopah  Range  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Nopah  Range  Wilderness: 

1 46)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-one  thousand  forty  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "North  Algodones 
Dunes  Wilderness -Proposed",  dated  .Janu- 
ary 1987.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
North  Algodones  Dunes  Wilderness: 

(47)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  I^nd 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
ten  thousand  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "North  Coso  Range  Wilder- 
ness-Proposed", and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  North  Coso  Range  Wilderness: 

i48)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  forty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "North  Mesquite  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  January  1989.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  North  Mesquite 
Mountains  Wilderness. 

(491  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
one  hundred  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
ten  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Old  Woman  Mountains  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Old  Woman  Mountains  Wilderness: 

(50)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation   Area,   of  the   Bureau   of  I.,and 


Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Orocopia  Mountains  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", dated  January  1989.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Orocopia  Mountains  Wilder- 
ness: 

(51)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  the  Bakersfield  Dis- 
trict, of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
which  comprise  approximately  seventy-five 
thousand  six  hundred  forty  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Owens 
Peak  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated  January 
1987,  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Owens 
Park  Wilderness: 

(52)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seventy-four  thousand  eight  hundred  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Pahrump  Valley  Wilderness — Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pahrump 
Valley  Wilderness: 

<53)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
two  hundred  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred 
twenty  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Palen  McCoy  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Palen  McCoy  Wilderness: 

(54)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  I-,and 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-two  thousand  three  hundred  twenty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Palo  Verde  Mountains  Wilderness- 
Proposed",  dated  January  1987.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Palo  Verde  Mountains 
Wilderness: 

1 55 1  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Plcacho 
Peak  Wilderness-  Proposed",  dated  January 
1989.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Plcacho  Peak  Wilderness: 

i56i  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  acres. 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Pinto  Mountains  Wilderness— F*roposed". 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Pinto 
Mountains  Wilderness: 

(57)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Piper 
Mountain  Wilderness- Proposed",  dated  Jan- 
uary 1989.  and  which  shall  be  known  as  Piper 
Mountain  Wilderness; 

1 58)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-nine  thousand  forty  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Piute 
Mountains  Wilderness— Proposed".  dated 
January  1989.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
Piute  Mountains  Wilderness: 

(59)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seventy-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  eighty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Resting  Spring  Range  Wilderness — Pro- 
posed", dated  January  1989,  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Resting  Spring  Range  Wil- 
derness, 

(60)  certain  lands  in  this  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation   Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 


Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Rice  Valley  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  September  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Rice  Valley  Wilderness: 

i61)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  the  Yuma  District,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
comprise  approximately  twenty-four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Riverside  Moun- 
tains Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Riverside  Mountains 
Wilderness: 

(62)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty  thousand  one  hundred  acres,  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Rodman 
Mountains  Wilderness— Proposed".  dated 
January  1989.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Rodman  Mountains  Wilderness: 

(63)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  the  Bakersfield  Dis- 
trict, of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
which  comprise  approximately  fifty-two 
thousand  six  hundred  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Sacatar  Trail  Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated  January  1987.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Sacatar  Trail 
Wilderness: 

(64)  certain  lands  in  the  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Saddle 
Peak  Hills  Wilderness — Proposed",  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Saddle  Peak 
Hill  Wilderness: 

(65)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "San 
Gorgonio  Wilderness  Additions — FVoposed". 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in,  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  San 
Gorgonio  Wilderness  as  designated  by  Public 
Laws  88-577  and  98-425 

(66)  certain  lands  in  the  Califomia  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred  forty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Santa  Rosa  Wilderness  Additions — Pro- 
posed", and  which  are  hereby  Incorporated 
in.  and  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Santa  Rosa  Wilderness  designated  by 
Public  Law  98-425; 

(67)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
district,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
which  comprise  approximately  thirty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Sawtooth  Moun- 
tains Wilderness — Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Sawtooth  Mountains 
Wilderness: 

(68)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
one  hundred  seventy-seven  thousand  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Sheephole  Valley  Wilderness— Proposed  '. 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Sheephole 
Valley  Wilderness: 

1 69)  certain  lands  m  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
sixty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  forty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled Slate  Range  Wilderness — Proposed", 
dated  September  1990,  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Slate  Range  Wilderness; 
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170)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservatinn  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Manatfement.  which  comprise  approximately 
sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  fifty  acres. 
as  tfenerally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
••South  Alfrodoness  Dunes  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  Jaunary  1989.  and  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  South  Algodoness  Dunes 
Wilderness; 

(71)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seven  hundred  eighty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "South  Nopah 
Range  Wilderness— Proposed",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  South  Nopah  Range 
Wilderness; 

(72i  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  l..and 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seven  thousand  fifty  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  ■•Statellne  Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated  September  1990.  and 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Statellne  Wil- 
derness; 

(73)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
eighty-one  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Step- 
ladder  Mountains  Wilderness— Proposed", 
and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Stepladder 
Mountains  Wilderness, 

(74)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
forty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  forty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Surprise  Canyon  Wilderness—Pro- 
posed ",  and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Sur- 
prise Canyon  Wilderness: 

(75)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  twenty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled ••Sylvania  Mountains  WildemesB— Pro- 
posed", and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Syl- 
vania Mountains  Wilderness; 

(76)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  twenty 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled 'Trlloblte  Wilderness—  Proposed",  dated 
January  1969.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Trlloblte  Wilderness, 

(77)  certain  lands  In  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  comprise  approximately 
one  hundred  forty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Turtle  Mountains  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed"^, and  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Tur- 
tle Mountains  Wilderness;  and 

(78)  certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area  and  the  Yuma  District,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
comprise  approximately  seventy-five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  Whipple  Moun- 
tains Wilderness — FYoposed ",  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Whipple  Mountains 
Wilderness 

ADMINISTRA-nON  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS 

Sec.  103.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  under  this 
title  shall  be  administered  by  the  appro- 
priate Set  retary  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vislon.s  of  the  Wilderness  Act:  Provided.  That 
any  refercnre  In  such  provisions  to  the  effec- 
tive dale  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  and  any  reference  to  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  who  has  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  over  the  area 

FILING  OF  MAPS  A.ND  DESCRIPTIONS 
Sec  104.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  title,  a  map  and  a  legal  de- 
scription on  each  wilderness  area  designated 
under  this  title  shall  be  filed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  with  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  each  such  map  and  descrip- 
tion shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
if  Included  In  this  title:  Provided.  That  cor- 
rection of  clerical  and  typographical  errors 
In  each  such  legal  description  and  map  may 
be  made.  Each  such  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Agriculture,  as  is  appro- 
priate. 

WtLDRRNBSS  REVIBW 

Sec.  105  (ai  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
directs  that  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  not  designated  as  wilderness  or 
wilderness  study  areas  by  this  Act  except  for 
CDC  A  242.  CDCA  221  A.  and  CDCA  221  have 
been  adequately  studied  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation pursuant  to  section  603  of  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (90 
Stat.  2743.  43  U  S  C  1701  et  seq  i.  and  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  requirement  of  section 
603(c)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  pertaining  to  the  management 
of  wilderness  study  areas  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  Impair  the  sultabllUty  of  such  areas 
for  preservation  as  wilderness 

(bi  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  fed- 
eral lands  Identified  as  CDCA  242.  CDCA  221 
A,  and  CDCA  221  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  and 
from  entry  or  appropriation  under  the  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States,  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  from  opei^ation  of  the  Geo- 
thermal  Steam  Act  of  1970 

DESIONA-nON  OF  WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA 

Sec  106  In  furtherance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  certain  lands  In 
the  California  Desert  Conservation  Area  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  which  com- 
prise eleven  thousand  two  hundred  acres  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  '•White 
Mountains  Wilderness  Study  Area— Pro- 
posed ",  dated  January'  1989.  are  hereby  des- 
ignated the  White  Mountains  Wilderness 
Study  Area  and  shall  be  administed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  603(c)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 

CRAZING 

Sec  Iff;.  Within  the  wilderness  areas  des- 
ignated by  this  Act.  the  grazing  of  livestock, 
where  established  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  regulations,  policies 
and  practices  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary, as  long  as  such  regrulations.  policies 
and  practices  fully  conform  with  and  Imple- 
ment the  Intent  of  Congress  regarding  graz- 
ing in  such  areas  as  such  Intent  Is  expressed 
In  the  Wilderness  Act  and  section  108  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96-560  (16  U  S.C  1133  note). 
BUFFER  ZONES 

Sfxt  lOe.  The  Congress  does  not  Intend  for 
the  designation  of  wilderness  areas  In  sec- 
tion 102  of  this  Act  to  lead  to  the  creation  of 
protective  perimeters  or  buffer  zones  around 


any  such  wildemesK  area  The  fail  that 
nonwilderness  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen 
or  heard  from  areas  within  a  wilderness  shall 
not,  of  Itself,  preclude  such  activities  or  uses 
up  to  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness  area 

WATER  RIGHTS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  With  respect  to  each  wilder- 
ness area  designated  by  this  Act.  Congress 
hereby  reserves  a  quantity  of  water  suffi- 
cient to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
priority  date  of  such  reserved  water  rights 
shall  be  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  rights  reserved  by  this 
section,  including  the  filing  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  claim  for  the  quantification  of  such 
rights  In  any  present  or  future  appropriate 
stream  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  the 
State  of  California  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  or  may  be  joined  and  which  is  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  the  McCarraan 
Amendment,  43  U  S.C.  666. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  a  relinquishment  or  reduction  of  any 
water  rights  resers-ed  or  appropriated  by  the 
United  Stales  in  the  State  of  California  on 
or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  federal  water  rights  reserved  by 
this  Act  are  specific  to  the  wilderness  areas 
located  in  the  State  of  California  designated 
by  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  related  to 
the  reserved  federal  water  rights  shall  be 
construed  sis  establishing  a  precedent  with 
regard  to  any  future  designations,  nor  shall 
It  constitute  an  Interpretation  of  any  other 
Act  or  any  designation  made  thereto. 

TnxE  II— Death  Valley  National  Park 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  proclamations  by  Presidents  Herbert 
Hoover  in  1933  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  In 
1937  established  and  expanded  the  Death  Val- 
ley National  Monument  for  the  preservation 
of  the  unusual  features  of  scenic,  scientific, 
and  educational  interest  therein  contained. 

(2)  Death  Valley  National  Monument  Is 
today  recognized  as  major  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  having  extraordinary 
values  enjoyed  by  millions  of  visitors; 

(3)  the  Monument  boundaries  established 
In  the  1930'8  exclude  and  thereby  expose  to 
incompatible  development  and  Inconsistent 
management,  contiguous  federal  lands  of  es- 
sential and  superlative  natural,  ecological, 
geological,  archeological.  paleontologlcal. 
cultural,  historical  and  wilderness  values. 

(4)  Death  Valley  National  Monument 
should  be  substantially  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  all  contiguous  federal  lands  of  na- 
tional park  caliber,  and  afforded  full  recogni- 
tion and  statutory  protection  as  a  national 
park;  and 

(5)  the  wilderness  with  Death  Valley 
should  receive  maximum  statutory  protec- 
tion by  designation  pursuant  to  the  Wilder- 
ness Act 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEATH  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Death  Valley  National  F'ark.  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Park",  dated  February  1986.  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Park  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior 
The  Death  Valley  National  Monument  is 
hereby  abolished  as  sue  h.  and  the  lands  and 
Interests  therein  are  hereby  incorporated 
within  and  made  part  of  the  new  Death  Val- 
ley National  Park 


TRANSFER  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LANDS 

Skc  203.  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
.Secretary  shall  transfer  the  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment depicted  on  the  map  descrlt)ed  in  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title,  without  consideration, 
lo  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  for  ad- 
ministration as  part  of  the  National  Park 
System.  The  boundarie;^  of  the  public  lands 
and  the  national  parks  shall  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly The  areas  added  to  the  National 
Park  System  by  this  title  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System 

MAPS  AND  LEGAL  DESCRIPTION 

Sec  204  Within  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  file 
a  legal  description  of  the  park  designated 
under  this  title  with  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Cum.mlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  legal  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  title, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  correct  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  de- 
scription and  in  the  map  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 202  The  legal  description  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

DISPOSmON  L^'DER  MINING  LAWS 
SEC,  205.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
the  federal  lands  and  interests  therein  added 
to  the  park  system  by  this  title  are  with- 
drawn from  disposition  under  the  public  land 
laws  and  from  entry  or  appropriation  under 
the  mining  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  from 
the  operation  of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  operation  of  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 

STUDY  AS  TO  VALIDITY  OF  MINING  CLAIMS 

SEC.  206.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  of  operation  prior  to  determining 
the  validity  of  any  unpatented  mining 
claims  within  the  additions  to  the  park  sys- 
tem and  submit  to  Congress  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  any  valid  or  patented 
claims  should  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  including  the  estimated  acquisition 
costs  of  such  claims,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
environmental  consequences  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  from  these  lands. 

Tttle  III— Joshua  Tree  National  Park 

FINDINGS 

Sec    301    The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  a  proclamation  by  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1936  established  Joshua  Tree 
National  Monument  to  protect  various  ob- 
jects of  historical  and  scientific  interest. 

i2)  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  today 
IS  recognized  as  a  major  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System,  having  extraordinary  values 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  visitors; 

(3j  the  Monument  boundaries  as  modified 
in  1950  and  1961  exclude  and  thereby  expose 
to  incompatible  development  and  inconsist- 
ent management,  contiguous  federal  lands 
essential  and  superlative  natural,  ecological, 
archeological.  paleontologlcal.  cultural,  his- 
torical and  wilderness  values; 

i4i  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  should 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  contiguous 
federal  lands  of  national  park  caliber,  and  af- 
forded full  recognition  and  statutory  protec- 
tion as  a  national  park,  and 

i5i  the  non-designated  wilderness  within 
Joshua  Tree  should  receive  miaximum  statu- 


tory protection  by  designation  pursuant  to 
the  Wilderness  Act. 

E.'^TAHLISHMENT  of  .lOSHUA  tree  NATIONAL 

park 
Sec.  302-  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Joshua  Tree  National  Park,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Joshua  Tree  Na- 
tional Park",  dated  January  1989.  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Park  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  is 
hereby  abolished  as  such,  and  the  lands  and 
interests  therein  are  hereby  incorporated 
within  and  made  part  of  the  new  Joshua  Tree 
National  Monument. 

TRANSFER  AND  AD.MIMSTRATION  OF  LANDS 

Sec.  303-  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  the  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment depicted  on  the  map  described  in  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  title,  without  consideration. 
to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  for  ad- 
ministration as  part  of  the  National  Park 
System.  The  boundaries  of  the  public  lands 
and  the  national  parks  shall  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. The  areas  added  lo  the  National 
Park  System  by  this  title  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

MAPS  AND  LEGAL  DESCRIPTION 

Sec.  304.  Within  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  file 
a  legal  description  of  the  park  designated  by 
this  title  with  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  title,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  correct  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  in  such  legal  descrip- 
tion and  m  the  map  referred  to  in  section 
302.  The  legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  offices 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Park  and  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 

DISPOSI^nON  UNDER  MINING  LAWS 

Sec,  305-  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
federal  lands  and  interests  therein  added  to 
the  park  system  by  this  title  are  withdrawn 
from  disposition  under  the  public  lands  laws 
and  from  entry  or  appropriation  under  the 
mining  laws  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
operation  of  the  mineral  leasing  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  operation  of  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 

STUDY  AS  TO  V.ALIDITY  OF  MINING  CLAIMS 

Sec  306  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  of  operation  prior  to  determining 
the  validity  of  any  unpatented  mining 
claims  within  the  park  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress recommendations  as  to  whether  any 
valid  or  patented  claims  should  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  including  the  esti- 
mated acquisition  costs  of  such  claims,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  extraction  of  minerals  from 
these  lands. 

Title  IV— Mojave  National  Park 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  401.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that^ 
(1)  Death  Valley  and  Joshua  Tree  National 
Parks,  as  established  by  this  Act.  protect 
unique  and  superlative  desert  resources,  but 
do  not  embrace  the  particular  ecos.vstems 
and  transitional  desert  type  found  in  the  Mo- 


jave Desert  area  lying  between  them  on  pub- 
lic lands  now  afforded  only  impermanent  ad- 
ministrative designation  as  a  nalionai  scenic 
area; 

(2)  the  Mojave  Desert  area  possesses  out- 
standing natural,  cultural,  historical,  and 
recreational  values  meriting  statutory  des- 
ignation and  recognition  as  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System.: 

(3 1  the  Mojave  Desert  area  should  be  af- 
forded full  recognition  and  statutory  protec- 
tion as  a  national  park:  and 

(4)  the  wilderness  withm  the  Mojave  Desert 
should  receive  maximum  statutory  protec- 
tion by  designation  pursuant  to  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  MOJAVE  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Sec.  402  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Mojave  National  Park,  comprising  approxi- 
mately one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Mojave  National  Park  ".  dated  Septem- 
ber 1990.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  inspection  m  the  offices  of  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior 

TRANSFER  OF  LANDS 

Sec  403,  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  the  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Lane  Manage- 
ment depicted  on  the  m.ap  described  In  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  title,  without  consideration, 
to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Ser\'ice  The 
boundaries  of  the  public  lands  shal'.  be  ad- 
justed accordingly - 

.MAPS  AND  LEGAL  DESCRIPTION 

Sec.  404.  Within  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  file 
a  legal  description  of  the  park  designated 
under  this  title  with  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Such  legal  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  title, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  correct  cleri- 
cal and  typographica;  errors  m  such  legal  de- 
scription and  m  the  map  referred  to  m  sec- 
tion 402.  The  legal  description  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

ABOLISHMENT  OF  SCENIC  AREA 

Sec  405  The  East  Mojave  National  Scenic 
.^rea.  designated  on  January  13,  1981  (46  FR 
39941  and  modified  on  August  9.  1983  48  FR 
36210).  is  hereby  abolished, 

ADMINISTRA'nON  OF  LANDS 

Sec,  406  The  Secretary  shall  adm.inister 
the  park  m  accordance  with  this  title  and 
with  the  provisions  of  law  generally  applica- 
ble to  units  of  the  National  Park  System,  in- 
cluding the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses".  approved  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat,  535; 
16  U. S.C.  1-4) 

DISPOSITION  UNDER  MINDiG  LAWS 

Sec.  407  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
federal  lands  within  the  park,  and  interests 
therein,  are  withdrawn  from  disposition 
under  the  public  land  laws  and  from  entry  or 
appropriation  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  operation  of  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States. 
and  from  operation  of  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970. 

STUDY  AS  TO  VALIDm'  OF  MINING  CLAIMS 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  plan  of  operation  prior  to  determining 
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Ihe  validity  of  any  unpatented  nnininK 
claims  within  the  park  and  submit  to  Con- 
(rress  recommendations  as  to  whether  any 
valid  or  patented  claims  should  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  Including  the  esti- 
mated acquisition  costs  of  such  claims,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  extraction  of  minerals  from 
these  lands. 

REGULATION  OF  MINING 

Sec.  409.  Subject  to  valid  exlstlnfr  rights, 
all  mining  claims  located  within  the  park 
shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  as- 
sure that  mining  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  scenic,  scientific,  cultural  and 
other  resources  of  the  park,  and  any  patent 
which  may  be  Issued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  shall  convey  title  only  to 
the  minerals  together  with  the  right  to  use 
the  surface  of  lands  for  mining  purposes  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  regulations. 

GRAZING  RIGHTS 

Sec.  410.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  those 
persons  holding  currently  valid  grazing  per- 
mits within  the  boundary  of  the  park  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  such  permits  consistent 
with  other  applicable  law:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  upon  expiration  of  the  current 
term  of  such  permits,  the  permits  shall  not 
be  renewed. 

mi>m'  RIGHTS  OF  WAY 

Sec.  411.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  have 
the  effect  of  terminating  any  validly  issued 
right-of-way  or  nght-of-use  within  the 
boundary  of  the  park  issued,  granted,  or  per- 
mitted for 

(a)  systems  for  transmission  or  distribu- 
tion of  electric  energy. 

(bi  pipelines  for  the  transmission  or  dis- 
tribution of  natural  gas  or  oil.  and 
ic)  communication  cables  or  lines. 

PREPARATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 

SEC.  412.  Within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  management  plan  for  the 
park  Such  plan  shall  place  emphasis  on  his- 
torical and  cultural  sites  and  ecological  and 
wilderness  values  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  and  shall  evaluate  the  feasibility  of 
using  the  Kelso  Depot  and  existing  railroad 
corridor  to  provide  public  access  to  and  a  fa- 
cility for  special  interpretive,  educational 
and  scientific  programs  within  the  park 

ORANrrE  MOIWTAIN.S  NATURAL  RESERVE 

Sec.  413  (ai  There  is  hereby  designated  the 
Granite  Mountains  Natural  Reserve  within 
the  park  comprising  approximately  9.000 
acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Granite  Mountains  Natural  Reserve",  dated 
January  1969. 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  into  a  cooperative  man- 
agement agreement  with  the  University  of 
California  for  the  purposes  of  managing  the 
lands  within  the  Granite  Mountains  Natural 
Reserve  Such  cooperative  agreement  shall 
ensure  continuation  of  arid  lands  research 
and  educational  activities  of  the  University 
of  California,  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the 
National  Park  System. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  VISITOR  CENTER 

Sec  414  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
construct  a  visitor  center  In  the  park  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  information  through  ap- 


propriate displays,  printed  material,  and 
Other  Interpretive  programs,  about  the  re- 
sources of  the  park. 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS 

Sec.  415.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire all  lands  and  interest  In  lands  within 
the  boundary  of  the  park  by  donation,  pur- 
chase, or  exchange,  except  that — 

(li  any  lands  or  interests  therein  within 
the  boundary  of  the  park  which  are  owned  by 
the  State  of  California,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  may  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation or  exchange;  and 

(2)  lands  of  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundary  of  the  park  which  are  not  owned  by 
the  State  of  California  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  after  written  notice  to 
the  owner  and  after  opportunity  for  com- 
ment, that  the  property  is  being  developed, 
or  proposed  to  be  developed,  in  a  manner 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  integrity  of  the 
park  or  which  Is  otherwise  incompatible 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  417.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cairy  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
Title  V— National  Park  wilderness 

DESIGNATION  OF  WILDERNESS 

SEK.  501.  The  following  lands  are  hereby 
designated  as  wilderness  in  accordance  with 
section  (3)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  SUt.  890; 
16  use.  1132(c))  and  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

(1 )  Death  Valley  National  Park  Wilderness, 
comprising  approximately  three  million  one 
hundred  fifty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
twenty  acres,  and  potential  wilderness  addi- 
tions comprising  approximately  twenty 
thousand  four  hundred  acres,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Death  Valley 
National  Park  Wilderness-  Proposed",  dated 
January  1967.  and  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Death  Valley  Wilderness; 

(2)  Joshua  Tree  National  Park  Wilderness 
Additions,  comprising  approximately  one 
hundred  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Joshua  Tree  National  Park  Wilderness 
Additions— Proposed",  dated  January  1989. 
and  which  are  hereby  incorporated  in.  and 
which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Joshua  Tree  Wilderness  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  94  567;  and 

(3)  Mojave  National  Park  Wilderness,  com- 
prising approximately  seven  hundred  forty- 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  forty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Mo- 
jave National  Park  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  January  1989.  and  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Mojave  Wilderness 

FIUNO  OF  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

Sec.  502  A  map  and  description  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  designated  In  section 
501  of  this  title  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  each  area  designated  in 
section  501.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
title  takes  effect,  maps  of  the  wilderness 
areas  and  descriptions  of  their  boundaries 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  maps  and  descriptions  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included 


in  this  title:  Provided.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  In  such 
maps  and  descriptions  may  be  made. 

CESSATION  OF  CERTAIN  USES 

Sec.  503.  Any  lands  (in  section  501  of  this 
title)  which  represent  potential  wilderness 
additions  upon  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  a  notice  by  the  Secretary  that  all 
uses  thereon  prohibited  by  the  Wilderness 
Act  have  ceased,  shall  thereby  be  designated 
wilderness.  Lands  designated  as  potential 
wilderness  additions  shall  be  managed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable as  wilderness  until  such  time  as  said 
lands  are  designated  as  wilderness. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  WILDERNESS  AREAS 
Sec  504.  The  areas  designated  by  section 
501  of  this  title  as  wilderness  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  governing  areas  designated  by  that  title 
as  wilderness,  except  that  any  reference  In 
such  provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  and 
where  appropriate,  and  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  tie  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Title  VI— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

TRANSFER  OF  LANDS  TO  RED  ROCK  CANYON 
STATE  PARK 

SEC.  601  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia certain  lands  within  the  California 
Desert  Conservation  Area,  California,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  comprising  ap- 
proximately twenty  thousand  five  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Red  Rock  Canyon  State  Park  Addi- 
tions", dated  February  1986.  for  Inclusion  In 
the  State  of  California  Park  System  Should 
the  State  of  California  cease  t«  manage 
these  lands  as  part  of  the  state  park  system, 
ownership  of  the  lands  shall  revert  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  be  managed  as 
part  of  the  California  Desert  Conservation 
Area  to  provide  maximum  protection  for  the 
area's  scenic  and  scientific  values. 

DESERT  lily  SANCTUARY 
Sec  602.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Desert  Lily  Santuary  within  the  California 
Desert  Conservation  Area,  California,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  comprising  ap- 
proximately two  thousand  forty  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Desert 
Lily  Sanctuary",  dated  February  1986  The 
Secretary  shall  administer  the  area  to  pro- 
vide maximum  protection  to  the  desert  illy 
(b)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  federal 
lands  within  the  sanctuary,  and  interests 
therein,  are  withdrawn  from  disposition 
under  the  public  land  laws  and  from  entry  or 
appropriation  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  operation  of  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  operation  of  the  Geothermal  Steam 
Act  of  1970. 

INDIA.N  CANYONS  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Sec.  603.  I  a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Indian  Canyons  National  Historic  Site,  com- 
prising approximately  four  hundred  ninety 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Indian  Canyons  National  Historic 
Site",  dated  February  1986 

(b)  Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  enter  Into  nego- 
tiations to  acquire  by  exchange  the  privately 
owned  lands  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
national  historic  site  designated  by  sub- 
section (a).  The  value  of  the  properties  so  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  equal  or.  if  they  are 
not  equal,  the  values  shall  be  equalized  by 


the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require 

ici  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  cooper- 
ative management  agreement  with  the  Aqua 
Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  for  the 
purposes  of  managing  the  Indian  Canyons 
National  Historic  Site  Upon  execution  of 
the  management  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall  transfer  title  of  the  land  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  Aqua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla 
Indians  as  part  of  the  Aqua  Caliente  Indian 
Reservation  and  such  transfer  shall  remain 
effective  so  long  as  the  agreement  remains 
in  force  and  in  effect. 

LAND  TENURE  ADJUSTMENTS 

SEC  604.  In  preparing  land  tenure  adjust- 
ment decisions  within  the  California  Desert 
Conservation  Area,  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  consolidating  federal  ownership  within 
the  national  park  units  and  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  this  Act. 

STATE  EXCHANGES 

Sec  605  (a I  Upon  the  request  of  the  State 
of  California  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  exchange 
public  lands  or  interests  in  lands  elsewhere 
in  the  State  of  California  of  approximately 
equal  value  and  selected  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, acting  through  the  State  Lands  Com- 
mission, for  any  lands  or  interests  therein 
owned  by  the  State  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  wilderness  or  the  parks 
designated  pursuant  to  this  Act  which  the 
State  wishes  to  exchange  with  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify the  Chairman  of  the  State  Lands  Com- 
mission what  state  lands  or  interests  therein 
are  within  the  wilderness  areas  and  national 
park  units  designated  by  this  Act  The  no- 
tice shall  contain  a  listing  of  all  public  lands 
or  interests  therein  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  of  California  which  have  not  been 
withdrawn  from  entry  and  which  the  Sec- 
retary, pursuant  t-o  the  provisions  of  section 
202  and  206  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.  has  identified  as  ap- 
propriate for  transfer  to  the  State  in  ex- 
change for  state  lands  Such  listing  shall  be 
updated  at  least  annually, 

(c)  If  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Lands 
commission  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  state's  desire  to  obtain  public  lands  so 
listed,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Chair- 
man in  writing  whether  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  considers  the  state  lands  within 
the  wilderness  areas  and  national  park  units 
t«  be  of  equal  value  to  the  list  of  lands  the 
chairman  has  indicated  the  State  wishes  to 
obtain.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  exchange  of  lands  and  interests  therein 
with  the  State  pursuant  to  this  section 
should  be  completed  within  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MINERAL  EXCHANGES 
SEC.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
exchange  the  federal  mineral  Interests  in 
lands  within  the  State  of  California  for  pri- 
vate mineral  interests  in  lands  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  wilderness  areas  and 
national  park  units  designated  by  this  Act 
if- 

(1)  the  owner  of  such  private  mineral  inter- 
ests has  made  available  to  the  Secretary  all 
information  requested  by  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  respective  values  of  the  private  and  fed- 
eral mineral  interests  to  be  exchanged,  and 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  any  other  in- 
formation available,  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined that  the  mineral  interests  to  be  ex- 


changed  are  of  approximately   equal   value; 
and 

(3)  the  Secretary  has  determined— 

lA)  that  except  insofar  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  exchange  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976;  and 

(Bi  that  the  exchange  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  file  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  m.ineral  interest  areas  exchanged 
pursuant  to  this  section  with  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Such  legal  description  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included 
in  this  Act,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
correct  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in 
such  legal  description.  The  legal  descrition 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

(C)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
exchanges  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
completed  no  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  USES 

Sec.  607.  In  recognition  of  the  past  use  of 
the  parks  and  wilderness  area*  by  Indian 
people  for  traditional  cultural  and  religious 
purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  insure 
nonexclusive  access  to  the  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas  by  Indian  people  for  such  tradi- 
tional cultural  and  religious  purposes.  Such 
access  shall  be  consistent  with  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  of  August  11.  1378  i42  U.S.C. 
1996) 

FEE  LANDS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  METROPOLITA.N 
WATER  DISTRICT  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Sec,  608.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  land  and  rights  granted  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
pursuant  tc  the  .Act  of  June  18.  1932  .47  Stat, 
324 1  or  any  rights  to  use  public  and  reserved 
lands  of  the  United  States  obtained  by  Met- 
ropolitan pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  (43  U.S.C.  617-619b):  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  lands  designated  as  wilder- 
ness or  included  in  the  national  park  system 
by  this  Act  shall  be  granted  to  Metropolitan 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  18.  1932.  nor 
shall  the  use  of  such  lands  be  granted  to 
Metropolitan  pursuant  to  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Title  Vll— Military  AcnvmES 

MILFTARY  OVERFLIGHTS 

Sec.  70L  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that^- 

II )  The  national  parks  and  wilderness  areas 
designated  by  this  Act  lie  within  a  region 
critical  to  providing  training,  research,  and 
development  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies: 

(2t  there  is  a  lack  of  alternative  sites  avail- 
able for  these  military  training,  testing  and 
research  activities; 

(3)  continued  use  of  lands  and  airspace  in 
the  California  desert  region  is  essential  for 
military  purposes;  and 

(4  I  these  military  activities  in  the  Califor- 
nia desert  have  not  impaired  the  natural  and 
cultural  values  of  the  areas  designated  as 
parks  and  wilderness  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  702.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude 
low  level  overflights  of  military  aircraft,  the 
designation  of  new  units  of  special  airspace, 
or  the  use  or  establishment  of  military  flight 
training  routes  over  the  new  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  or  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 


tems lor  any  additions  to  existing  unitsi  des- 
ignated by  this  Act. 

MILFTARY  WITHDRAWALS 

Sec.  703.  lai  China  Lake,  di  Subject  to 
valid  existing  rights  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title,  the  Federal  lands  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  i2j,  and  al!  other  areas 
within  the  boundary  of  such  lands  as  de- 
picted on  the  map  specified  in  such  jiara- 
graph  which  may  become  subject  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  public  land  laws,  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  al!  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws  i  including  the 
mining  laws  and  the  mineral  leasing  lawsi. 
Such  lands  are  reserved  for  use  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for— 

(A)  use  as  a  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  laboratory: 

(Bi  'lise  as  a  range  for  a-.r  warfare  weapons 
and  weapon  systems: 

(C)  use  as  a  high  hazard  training  area  for 
aerial  gunnery,  rocketry,  electronic  warfare 
and  countermeasures.  tactical  maneuvering 
and  air  support,  and 

(D)  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
4(f).  other  defense-related  purposes  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  specified  in  this  para- 
graph 

(2)  The  lands  referred  to  in  paragraph  il) 
are  the  Federal  lands,  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  China  Lake  Naval  Weapons 
Center,  comprising  approximately  i,i(K),000 
acres  in  Inyo.  Kern,  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties.  California,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "China  Lake  Naval  Weap- 
ons Center  Withdrawal— Proposed",  dated 
January  1985,  and  filed  in  accordance  with 
section  704 

(bi  CHOCOLATE  MOUNTAINS —(1>  Subject  to 
valid  existing  rights  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title,  the  Federal  lands  re- 
ferred to  ir.  paragraph  i2i.  and  all  other  areas 
within  the  boundary  of  such  lands  as  de- 
picted on  the  map  specified  In  such  para- 
graph which  may  become  subject  to  the  oper- 
ation off  the  public  land  laws,  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws  (including  the 
mining  laws  and  the  mineral  leasing  and  geo- 
thermal leasing  laws;.  Suet  lands  are  re- 
served for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for- 

(A)  testing  and  training  for  aerial  bomb- 
ing, missile  firing,  tactical  maneuvering  and 
air  support:  and 

iB)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(r), 
other  defense-related  purposes  consistent 
with  the  purposes  specified  in  this  para- 
graph. 

(2 1  The  lands  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
are  the  Federal  lands  comprising  approxi- 
mately 227,369  acres  in  Imperial  and  River- 
side Counties,  California,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Chocolate  Moun- 
tain Aerial  Gunnery  Range  Withdrawal" 
dated  July  1987  and  filed  m  accordance  with 
section  704. 

MAPS  A,ND  LEGAL  DE^SCRIPTIONS 

Sec  704  (a  I  Publication  and  Filing  Re- 
(JUIREMENT— As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall— 

(1)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice 
containing  the  legal  description  of  the  lands 
withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  title:  and 

(2 1  file  maps  and  the  legal  description  of 
the  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this 
title  with  the  Committee  on  Energy-  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Technical  Corrections —Such  maps 
and  legal  descriptions  shall  have  the  same 
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force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  Included  in 
this  title  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  correct  clerical  and  typo- 
srraphlcal  errors  In  such  maps  and  legal  de- 
scriptions. 

(C)  AVAILABlLm'  FOR  PUBLIC  INSPECTION.— 

Copies  of  such  maps  and  legal  descriptions 
shall  be  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  LAnd 
Management.  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: the  Office  of  the  Director.  California 
State  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage 
ment.  Sacramento  California,  the  office  of 
the  commander  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Cen- 
ter. China  Lake.  California;  the  office  of  the 
commanding  officer.  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tion. Yuma.  Arizona;  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia. 

(di  Reimblrsement— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  cost  of  implementing  this 
section. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  WITHDRAWN  LANDS 

Sec  705.  (a)  Management  by  the  Sec- 
RFTARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR.— ( 1 )  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (g).  during  the  period  of 
the  withdrawal  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  manage  the  lands  withdrawn  under  sec- 
tion 701  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701  et 
seq  I  and  other  applicable  law.  Including  this 
title. 

(2)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  applica- 
ble law  and  Executive  orders,  the  lands  with- 
drawn under  section  703  may  be  managed  In 
a  manner  permittlng— 

lAi  the  continuation  of  grazing  pursuant  to 
applicable  law  and  Executive  orders  where 
permitted  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title; 

(B)  protection  of  wildlife  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat; 

(C)  control  of  predatory  and  other  animals; 

(D)  recreation; 

(El  the  prevention  and  appropriate  sup- 
pression of  brush  and  range  fires  resulting 
f)-om  nonmllltary  activities;  and 

(Fl  geothermal  leasing  on  the  lands  with- 
drawn under  section  703(a)  (relating  to  China 
Lake) 

i3)(A)  All  nonmllltary  use  of  such  lands.  In- 
cluding uses  described  in  paragraph  i2),  shall 
be  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the 
military  use  of  such  lands  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  or  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
title 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  Issue 
any  lease,  easement,  right-of-way,  or  other 
authorization  with  respect  to  the  non- 
mllltar.y  use  of  such  lands  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(b)  CLOSURE  TO  PUBLIC  —(1)  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  determines  that  military 
operations,  public  safety,  or  national  secu- 
rity require  the  closure  to  public  use  of  any 
road,  trail,  or  other  portion  of  the  lands 
withdrawn  by  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  determines  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  effect  and  maintain  such  closure 

(2 1  Any  such  closure  shall  be  limited  to  the 
minimum  areas  and  periods  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  determines  are  required 
to  carry  out  this  subsection 

(3)  Before  and  during  any  closure  under 
this  subeeclion.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall— 

(A)  keep  appropriate  warning  notices  post- 
ed; and 

(Bl  take  appropriate  steps  to  notify  the 
public  concerning  such  closures. 


ic)  Management  Plan. -The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy)  shall  develop  a  plan  for 
the  management  of  each  area  withdrawn 
under  section  703  during  the  period  of  such 
withdrawal.  Each  plan  shall  — 

(1)  be  consistent  with  applicable  law; 

i2)  be  subject  to  conditions  and  restrictions 
specified  in  subsection  (a)(3). 

1 3)  include  such  provisions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  proper  management  and  protec- 
tion of  the  resources  and  values  of  such 
areas;  and 

(4)  be  developed  not  later  than  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

id)  Brush  and  Range  Fires.- The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  take  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  and  suppress  brush  and 
range  fires  occurring  within  and  outside  the 
lands  withdrawn  under  section  703  as  a  result 
of  military  activities  and  may  seek  assist- 
ance from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  the  suppression  of  such  fires.  The  memo- 
randum of  understanding  required  by  sub- 
section le)  shall  provide  for  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  assistance  in  the  suppression  of 
such  fires,  and  for  a  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  as  compensation  for  such 
assistance. 

(e)  Memorandum  of  Understanding —di 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  shall  (with  respect  to 
each  land  withdrawal  under  section  703) 
enter  into  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
to  Implement  the  management  plan  devel- 
oped under  subsection  (c).  Any  such  memo- 
randum of  understanding  shall  provide  that 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment shall  provide  assistance  In  the  suppres- 
sion of  fires  resulting  from  the  military  use 
of  lands  withdrawn  under  section  703  If  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(2)  The  duration  of  any  memorandum  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  period  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  lands  under  section  703. 

(f)  Addftional  Military  Uses- Lands 
withdrawn  by  section  703  may  be  used  for  de- 
fense-related uses  other  than  those  specified 
In  such  section.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  the  event  that  the  lands  with- 
drawn by  this  title  will  be  used  for  defense- 
related  purposes  other  than  those  specified 
In  section  703.  Such  notification  shall  Indi- 
cate the  additional  use  or  uses  Involved,  the 
proposed  duration  of  such  uses,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  additional  military  uses 
of  the  withdrawn  lands  will  require  that  ad- 
ditional or  more  stringent  conditions  or  re- 
strictions be  Imposed  on  otherwise,  permitted 
nonmllltary  uses  of  the  withdrawn  land  or 
portions  thereof 

(gi  Management  of  China  Lake— (D  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (g)(4).  assign  the  manage- 
ment responsibility  for  the  lands  withdrawn 
under  section  703<a)  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  who  shall  manage  such  lands,  and  Issue 
leases,  easements,  rights-of-way.  and  other 
authorizations.  In  accordance  with  this  title 
and  cooperative  management  arrangements 
Isetween  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  the  case  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  assigns  such 
management  responsibility  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  before  the  development  of  the 
management  plan  under  subsection  lO.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior)  shall  de- 
velop such  management  plan 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  Issuance  of  any  lease, 
easement,  right-of-way.  and  other  authoriza- 


tion with  respect  to  any  activity  which  In- 
volves both  the  lands  withdrawn  under  sec- 
tion 703(a)  and  any  other  lands.  Any  such  au- 
thorization shall  be  Issued  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and.  to  the 
extent  that  such  activity  involves  lands 
withdrawn  under  section  7TO(a).  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  prescribe. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
an  annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  natural 
and  cultural  resources  and  values  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  under  section  703(ai  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  transmit  such 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

i4)  Neither  this  title  nor  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  issuing  any 
lease  for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
geothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources  on  the  lands  withdrawn  under  sec- 
tion 703(a)  pursuant  to  the  Oeothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  US  C  1001  et  seq.  i  but 
no  such  lease  shall  be  issued  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Upon  isssuance  of  such  a  lease,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  consistent  with  his  authority 
under  applicable  federal  laws,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the  lease 
and  for  the  Issuance  of  associated  permits, 
rights-of-way.  other  authorizations  and  ap- 
proval of  required  environmental  impact 
mitigation  measures  within  the  leasehold. 

(5)  This  title  shall  not  affect  the  geo- 
thermal exploration  and  development  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
section  2689  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  before  taking  action  under  that 
section  with  respect  to  the  lands  withdrawn 
under  section  703(a) 

duration  of  withdrawals 

Sec  706.  (1)  Duration  —The  withdrawal 
and  reservation  established  by  this  title 
shall  terminate  15  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

(b)  Draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment—No later  than  12  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  publish  a  draft  environmental 
Impact  statement  concerning  continued  or 
renewed  withdrawal  of  any  portion  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  by  this  title  for  which  the 
Secretary  intends  to  seek  such  continued  or 
renewed  withdrawal  Such  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (41  U  S  C  4321 
et  seq.)  applicable  to  such  a  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  Prior  to  the  ter- 
mination date  specified  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  any  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  Such  hearing  shall  be  held  In  the 
State  of  California  in  order  to  receive  public 
comments  on  the  alternatives  and  other 
matters  included  in  such  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement 

ici  Extensio.ns  or  renewals.— The  with- 
drawals established  by  this  title  may  not  be 
extended  or  renewed  except  by  an  Act  or 
Joint  resolution. 

ONGOING  decontamination 

Sec  707  (a)  Program  —Throughout  the 
duration  of  the  withdrawals  made  by  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  the  ex- 
tent funds  are  made  available,  shall  main- 
tain a  program  of  decontamination  of  lands 


withdrawn  by  this  title  at  lease  at  the  level 
of  decontamination  activities  performed  on 
such  lands  in  fiscal  year  1986, 

h'  Rp:ports  -  .M  the  same  time  as  the 
President  transmits  to  the  Congress  the 
Presidents  proposed  budget  for  the  first  fi.s- 
tal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  and  for  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. Armed  Ser\ices.  and  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations, 
.^rmed  Services,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  de- 
scription of  the  decontamination  efforts  un- 
dertaken during  the  previous  fiscal  year  on 
such  lands  and  the  decontamination  activi- 
ties proposed  for  such  lands  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  including 

(li  amounts  appropriated  and  obligated  or 
expended  for  decontamination  of  such  lands; 

(2)  the  methods  used  to  decontaminate 
such  lands; 

(3)  amount  and  types  of  contaminants  re- 
moved from  such  lands; 

(4)  estimated  types  and  amounts  of  resid- 
ual contamination  on  such  lands;  and 

(5)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  for  full  decon- 
tamination of  such  lands  and  the  estimate  of 
the  time  to  complete  such  decontamination. 

requirements  for  renewal 

Sec  708.  (a)  Notice  and  Filing— d)  No 
later  than  three  years  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  es- 
tablished by  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  to  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  will  have  a  continuing  military 
need  for  any  of  the  lands  withdrawn  under 
section  703  after  the  termination  date  of 
such  withdrawal  and  reser\'atlon 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  concludes 
that  there  will  be  a  continuing  military  need 
for  any  of  such  lands  after  the  termination 
date,  the  Secretary  shall  file  an  application 
for  extension  of  the  withdrawal  and  reserva- 
tion of  such  needed  lands  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  and  procedures  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  applicable  to  the  ex- 
tension of  withdrawals  of  lands  for  military 
uses. 

(3)  If.  during  the  period  of  withdrawal  and 
reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  de- 
cides to  relinquish  all  or  any  of  the  lands 
withdrawn  and  reserved  by  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  file  a  notice  of  intention  to 
relinquish  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

(bl  Conta.mination-  111  Before  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  intention  to  relinquish  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (ai.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, acting  through  the  Department  of 
Navy,  shall  prepare  a  written  determination 
concerning  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
lands  that  are  to  be  relinquished  are  con- 
taminated with  explosive,  toxic,  or  other 
hazardous  materials. 

i2>  A  copy  of  such  determination  shall  be 
transmitted  with  the  notice  of  intention  to 
relinquish 

i3)  Copies  of  bcith  the  notice  of  intention  to 
relinquish  and  the  determination  concerning 
the  contaminated  state  of  the  lands  shall  be 
published  m  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

ICI  Decontamination  —If  any  land  which  is 
the  subject  of  a  notice  of  intention  to  relin- 
quish pursuant  to  subsection  lai  is  contami- 
nated, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  determines 
that  decontamination  is  practicable  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  i  taking  into  consideration 
the  potential  future  use  and  value  of  the 
land)  and  that  upon  decontamination,  the 
land  could  be  opened  to  operation  of  some  or 


all  of  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
mining  laws,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
decontaminate  the  land  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

(c)  Alternatives.— If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  after  consulation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  concludes  that  decon- 
tamination of  any  land  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  notice  of  intent'on  to  relinquish  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  ai  is  not  practicable  or 
economically  feasible,  or  that  the  land  can- 
not be  decontaminated  sufficiently  to  be 
opened  to  operation  of  some  or  all  of  the 
public  land  laws,  of  if  Congress  does  not  ap- 
propriate a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  for 
the  decontamination  of  such  land,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  not  be  required  to 
accept  the  land  proposed  for  relinquishment. 

(e)  Status  of  contamin.ated  lands.— If,  be- 
cause of  their  contaminated  state,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  declines  to  accept  ju- 
risdiction over  lands  withdrawn  by  this  title 
which  have  been  proposed  for  relinquish- 
ment, or  if  at  the  expiration  of  the  with- 
drawal made  by  this  title  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  some  of  the 
lands  withdrawn  by  this  title  are  contami- 
nated to  an  extent  which  prevents  opening 
such  contaminated  lands  to  operation  of  the 
public  land  laws — 

(1 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  take  af>- 
propriate  steps  to  warn  the  public  of  the  con- 
taminated state  of  such  lands  and  any  risks 
associated  with  entry  onto  such  lands; 

i2)  after  the  expiration  of  the  withdrawal, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  undertake  no 
activities  on  such  lands  except  in  connection 
with  decontamination  of  such  lands;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  status  of  such  lands 
and  all  actions  taken  in  furtherance  of  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Revocation  authority.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  upon  deciding  that  it  is  m 
the  public  interest  to  accept  jurisdiction 
over  lands  proposed  for  relinquishment  pur- 
suant to  subsection  la).  is  authorized  to  re- 
voke the  withdrawal  and  reserv-ation  estab- 
lished by  this  title  as  u  applies  to  such 
lands.  Should  the  decision  be  made  to  revoke 
the  withdrawal  and  reservation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  an  appropriate  order  which 
shall— 

(1)  terminate  the  withdrawal  and  reserva- 
tion; 

(2)  constitute  official  acceptance  of  full  ju- 
risdiction over  the  lands  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior; 

i3)  state  the  date  upon  which  the  lands  will 
be  opened  to  the  operation  of  some  or  all  of 
the  public  land  laws,  including  the  mining 
laws. 

DELEGABILnr 

SEC  709.  lai  Defense.— The  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  this  title  may  be  delegated. 

(b)  Interior.— The  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  this  title  may  be 
delegated,  except  that  an  order  described  in 
section  708(fi  may  be  approved  and  signed 
only  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior 

HUNTLNG,  fishing,  AND  TRAPPING 

Sfx.  710.  All  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
on  the  lands  withdrawn  by  this  title  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2671  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 


IMMUNITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec  711  The  United  States  and  all  depart- 
ments or  agencies  thereof  shall  be  held 
harmless  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  inju- 
ries or  damages  to  persons  or  property  suf- 
fered in  the  course  of  any  geothermal  leasing 
or  other  authorized  nonmllltary  activity 
conducted  on  lands  described  m  section  708 
of  this  title. 

EL  CENTRO  RANGES 

Sec  712,  The  Secretary  of  the  Int-erior  is 
authorized  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  use  until  January  1,  1990  the  public 
lands  in  Imperial  County,  California,  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "EI 
Centre  Ranges"  dated  July  1987.  for  the  same 
purposes  and  to  no  greater  extent  than  such 
lands  were  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  of  July  1.  1987  Such  permission  shall  be 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  or  other 
appropriate  means.  Such  use  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  require  so  as  to 
protect  the  natural,  environmental,  sci- 
entific, cultural,  and  other  resources  and 
values  of  such  lands  and  to  minimize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  impedes  or  restricts  use  of  such  or 
other  public  lands  for  recreational  and  other 
purposes.* 


By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  22.  A  bill  to  regelate  interstat* 
commerce  with  respect  to  parimutuel 
wagering  on  greyhound  racing,  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  grey- 
hound racing  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

INTERSTATE  GREYHOUND  RACING  ACT 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  in  the  102d  Congress  a 
bill  that  the  Senate  should  have  adopt- 
ed in  the  101st  Session,  the  Interstate 
Greyhound  Racing  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation,  when  enacted,  will  regulate 
interstate  commerce  with  respect  to 
interstate  parimutuel  wagering  on 
greyhound  racing.  I  say  that  we  should 
have  passed  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  pro%'ides  for  greyhound  owners 
the  same  protective  system  that  has 
proven  so  successful  for  owners  of  rac- 
ing horses.  The  dog  racing  industry  is 
one  of  increasing  interest  and  impor- 
tance; this  bill  ensures  fairness  for  dog 
owners,  and  it  thereby  ensures  orderly 
growth  and  stability  for  the  lndustr>'. 

Eleven  years  ago  nearly  identical 
legislation,  the  Interstate  Horse  Rac- 
ing Act  of  1978.  was  considered  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  passed  by  voice  vote  I 
hasten  to  add  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives also  passed  the  Interstate 
Horse  Racing  Act  of  1978  by  voice  vote. 
The  major  difference  between  my  bill 
and  that  passed  in  1978  is  that  I  am 
asking  today  that  we  extend  to  grey- 
hound owners  the  same  protection 
given  to  horsemen  in  1978. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  sp>end  Federal  money.  It 
does  not  create  a  new  agency  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  does  not  legalize  off- 
track  betting.  The  States  legalize  off- 
track  betting. 

This  legislation  does  provide  that  an 
interstate  wager  on  a  grreyhound  race 
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taking  place  In  one  State  may  not  be 
plated  with  an  off-track  betting  office 
In  another  State  without  the  consent 
of:  First,  the  racetrack  where  the  race 
Is  to  be  run.  second,  the  racing  com- 
mission of  the  State  where  the  race  is 
to  be  run,  and  third,  the  racing  com- 
mission of  the  State  where  the  off- 
track  betting  office  is  located. 

Greyhound  wagering  across  State 
lines  will  not  take  place  without  the 
agreement  of  these  indispensable  par- 
ties. State  Interests  are  protected,  and 
the  interests  of  greyhound  owners  can- 
not be  disregarded  by  racetracks. 

A  host  racetrack  must  have  a  written 
agreement  with  the  greyhound  owners' 
group  This  agreement  will  specify 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
track  will  consent  to  an  interstate 
wager  with  an  off-track,  out  of  State 
betting  system. 

Mr  President,  no  longer  will  grey- 
hound races  be  simulcast  to  interstate 
off-track  betting  locations  without  the 
consent  or  agreement  of  greyhound 
owners.  These  owners  have  the  same 
"proprietary"  interest  as  horsemen.  A 
horseman's  interest  is  protected  by 
law.  and  my  bill  offers  that  same  pro- 
tection to  greyhound  owners. 

An  Icon  of  the  Senate,  the  Honorable 
Walter  D.  Huddleston  of  Kentucky, 
with  remarkable  conciseness,  spoke  to 
the  issue  this  way  during  the  Senate 
floor  consideration  of  the  Interstate 
Horse  Racing  Act  of  1978  when  he  said. 

In  essence,  this  bill  retfulates  the  accept- 
ance of  an  Interstate  off-track  wa«er  that  Is 
placed  or  accepted  in  one  State  on  the  out- 
come of  a  horse  race  taking  place  in  another 
(SUte). 

The  bill  prohibits  such  wasferln^  unless  ail 
the  parties  Involved  In  racing— the  track,  the 
horsemen,  the  off-track  betting  Interests, 
and  the  racing  commissions  of  the  States  In- 
volved atrree,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
regardlnK  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
watering.  This  bill  will  prevent  an  off-track 
betting  system  in  one  State  from  using  a 
race  in  another  State  without  the  permission 
of  the  parties  that  have  a  'proprietary  "  In- 
terest In  that  race. 

This  is  an  issue  of  considerable  na- 
tional interest,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  It  is  a  little-known  fact 
that  26  million  people  visited  the  46 
greyhound  race  tracks  in  the  United 
States  in  1988.  I  remind  us  that  grey- 
hound racing  contributed  $225  million 
to  14  racing  States  and  their  county 
governments.  Additionally,  the  sport 
generated  millions  of  dollars  in  payroll 
taxes  and  sales  taxes  paid  at  the  track 
and  at  local  motels,  restaurants,  gaso- 
line stAtions.  and  other  greyhound-re- 
lated businesses. 

Few  of  us  know  that  greyhound  rac- 
ing is  the  sixth  largest  spectator  sport 
In  America,  and  it's  still  growing  Ten 
new  greyhound  tracks  are  planned  for 
construction  in  Kansas,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin  A  track  that  generates  a 
"handle"  of  more  than  J500.000  will  em- 
ploy a  minimum  of  600  people 


The  National  Greyhound  Association 
[NGA]  is  the  sole  registry  for  the  rac- 
ing greyhound  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  NGA,  a  voluntary  non- 
profit association.  Is  located  in  the 
State  of  Kansas.  It  was  organized  in 
1906,  and  has  a  membership  today  of 
over  6,000  owners  and  breeders  of  racing 
greyhounds.  The  NGA  maintains  a 
rigid  Identification  system  with 
records  of  all  breeding,  litters  whelped, 
individual  registrations,  transfers,  and 
'"OSes.  The  NGA's  exacting  system  Is  a 
major  factor  in  maintaining  greyhound 
racing's  "clean  as  a  hound's  teeth" 
very  admirable  reputation  as  a  major 
spectator  sport.  The  NGA  is  an  associ- 
ate member  of  the  World  Greyhound 
Racing  Federation  and  a  charter  and 
founding  member  of  the  World  Alliance 
of  Greyhound  Registries  and  the  Amer- 
ican Greyhound  Council. 

Mr.  President,  this  sport  has  a  his- 
tory that  is  worthy  of  veneration.  As 
early  as  4,000  years  ago,  the  greyhound 
was  the  subject  of  art,  lore,  sport  and 
entertainment  In  ancient  civilizations 
of  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  and 
later  In  England  and  Ireland.  Cleopatra 
loved  greyhound  hunting  and  racing. 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  established  the  first 
formal  rules  of  greyhound  racing  in  the 
1700's. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
supporting  the  continued  orderly  devel- 
opment of  this  venerable  "sport  of 
queens,"* 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Simpson, 
for  himself,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr   MUR- 
KowsKi,      Mr      Specter,      Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  23.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  index  rates  of  veterans' 
disability  compensation  and  surviving 
spouses'  and  children's  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  to  automati- 
cally increase  to   keep  pace  with  the 
cost   of  living;   to   the   Committee   on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS'  AND  SURVIVOR'S  COMPENSATION 
INDEXING  ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  the  Republican  leader  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  23,  that  is  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing allowance  adjustment  bill  for  vet- 
erans. I  rise  to  join  in  the  introduction 
of  that  legislation  that  would  remedy  a 
very  strange  and  unfortunate  and  un- 
fair situation  faced  by  many  disabled 
veterans  and  their  survivors  in  this 
country  today.  As  I  say,  I  am  joined  In 
this  effort  by  the  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dole,  and  by  Senator  Mim- 
KowsKi,  Senator  Specter,  Senator 
Thurmond,  and  Senator  Jeffords. 

Last  fall.  Mr.  President,  in  our  last 
minute  extremity  with  regard  to  the 
budget,  Congress  failed  to  pass  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  these  veterans 
when  the  bill  became  loaded  down  with 
unnecessary  and  costly  and  burden- 
some provisions. 

Several  of  us  tried  to  remedy  that 
situation.  We  were  poised  to  pass  a  bill 
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which  would  be  defined  as  a  clean  bill 
that  would  have  provided  only  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  only  the 
COLA  adjustment.  But  that  effort  was 
stymied  by  an  objection  raised  m  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  the  bill 
went  nowhere  amid  a  great  clatter 
about  somebody  or  various  groups 
being  antiveteran.  About  the  last  thing 
I  have  ever  noticed  in  this  body  is  that 
anybody  is  antiveteran 

But  there  is,  of  course,  a  limit  some- 
where when  we  deal  with  those  veter- 
ans who  have  never  left  the  United 
States,  maybe  have  been  involved  in 
service  for  6  months  or  1  year.  That  is 
a  distinction  I  have  always  made  and 
will  continue  to  make. 

We  give  veterans  $31'^  billion,  and 
there  are  27''2  million  of  us.  I  am  proud 
to  be  one  of  that  number.  I  was  over- 
seas with  the  army  of  occupation  after 
the  war  in  Europe.  No  shells  were  fly- 
ing when  I  was  there  I  have  related 
that  before,  but  in  some  sensible  way, 
we  have  to  emphasize  that  our  first 
care  is  to  the  service-connected  dis- 
abled veteran,  the  combat  veteran,  and 
that  is  something  we  have  to  do;  not 
get  caught  in  the  emotion  of  the  issue. 

In  any  event,  there  is  not  anyone 
that  would  not  indicate  that  the  veter- 
ans, these  veterans  covered  in  the  leg- 
islation, deserve  to  have  their  COLA 
without  having  to  depend  on  Congress 
to  pass  separate  legislation  authorizing 
it  in  each  and  every  year.  That  is 
something  you  do  not  want  to  miss.  It 
is  what  has  happened  over  the  years. 

Some  of  the  veterans  groups  got  to- 
gether years  ago  and  decided  it  would 
be  better  for  them  if  they  had  a  sepa- 
rate COLA,  if  you  dealt  with  it  sepa- 
rately, and  not  let  it  get  tied  to  any 
other  form  of  index.  The  reason  for 
that  was  that  they  would  get  more. 
That  worked  pretty  well  except  for  1 
year. 

Yet,  that  is  something  that  certainly 
did  not  work  last  year.  That  is  why  I 
am  Introducing  this  legislation  today, 
which  provides  for  an  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  veterans  re- 
ceiving disability  compensation,  and 
for  their  surviving  spouses  and  children 
who  receive  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation. 

It  would  also  automatically  increase 
the  clothing  allowance  for  those  veter- 
ans who  have  service-connected  disa- 
bilities that  require  them  to  use  pros- 
thetic devices  that  may  cause  their 
clothing  to  wear.  The  unstoppable 
freight  train  is  what  stopped  the  bill 
last  year. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  was 
never  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
a  bill  that  would  simply  have  assured 
disabled  veterans  received  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  I  supported  and 
tried  to  secure  consideration  of  such  a 
measure  I  supported  and  tried  to  se- 
cure consideration  of  a  more  stream- 
lined and  responsible  Senate  bill. 
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I  worked  with  a  fine  chairman  in  the 
House,  SoNNV  MoNTGtiMERY,  who  is 
"Mr.  'Veteran"  and  "Mr.  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs "  as  to  what  he  has  done  for  many 
years  in  this  Congress.  But  there  were 
Senators  who  felt  more  strongly  that  it 
would  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  hook  it 
up.  to  hook  the  old  freight  up  with  ev- 
erything you  could  get  on  it  including 
a  caboose:  that  it  was  more  important 
to  mandate  another  study  of  the  health 
effects  of  Agent  Orange  than  it  was  for 
disabled  veterans  to  have  their  COLA. 

They  put  a  stop  to  that  effort  and 
through  their  auspices  in  the  House, 
they  achieved  that.  They  also  had 
other  items  on  their  mind,  things  that 
have  been  rejected  by  the  full  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion.  But  since  the  freight  train  was 
going  through  the  building,  they 
thought  they  would  tack  it  all  on.  and 
it  failed  for  them.  I  hope  we  will  not 
see  that  again.  This  bill  will  assure 
that  we  do  not.  So  let  us  assure  that 
disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors 
never  again  have  to  be  faced  with  that 
particular  uncertainty. 

I  also  want  to  bear  my  efforts  to  se- 
cure rapid  consideration  and  passage  of 
the  bill  to  provide  that  cost-of-living 
adjustment,  a  bill  that  is  assured  of 
rapid  passage  because  it  contains  only 
the  veterans  cost-of-living  adjustment, 
•he  COLA  bill 

But  I  trust  that  we  will  then  make 
this  effort  under  this  bill,  S.  23.  to  as- 
sure that  the  COLA  for  veterans  each 
year  becomes  automatic  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
fun  and  games  that  should  not  go  on. 
Let  us  just  do  a  COLA  and  let  the  other 
thing  rise  or  fall  on  their  worth.  Cer- 
tainly Agent  Orange  is  a  very  complex 
issue,  and  will  remain  ever  so.  But  it 
need  not  ever  be  tied  again  to  a  COLA. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON   Certainly 

Mr.  NICKLES.  1  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  leadership  on  this  issue, 
and  I  ask  that  he  be  kind  enough  to  add 
me  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  very  much,  and  indeed 
will  include  him  as  a  cosponsor 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks,  and  say 
I  am  very  much  looking  forward  to 
working  with  the  leadership  on  these 
bills  We  have  heard  today  a  great  dis- 
cussion on  the  Democratic  agenda  and 
their  bills,  and  the  Republican  agenda 
and  their  bills. 

I  must  say  I  was  a  bit  surprised  with 
the  intensity  of  the  majority  leader  as 
he  talked  about  the  education  measure 
as  if  George  Bush  were  really  not  the 
education  President.  He  did  not  say 
that  in  those  words.  The  education  bill 
piassed  the  Senate  and  passed  the 
House,  and  died  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
night  before  we  exited  here  in  October. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  George 
Bush — child  care,  these  issues  of  pxaren- 
tal    activity,    civil    rights — to    indicate 


somehow  that  George  Bush,  the  Presi- 
dent, had  a  lesser  commitment  to  civil 
rights.  Those  things  are  balderdash. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  off  on  this 
bright  Monday,  after  dealing  with  a 
very  serious  issue  Saturday— and  I 
commend  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  for  their  work.  None  of 
us  have  any  satisfaction  from  that 
tough  vote.  We  did  it.  We  did  what  we 
had  to  do,  and  we  will  see  whether  it 
does  what  all  of  us  hope  it  will  do.  and 
that  is  increase  the  prospects  for  peace 
by  showing  that  we  are  ready  to  use 
another  option  in  our  activities. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  very 
appropriate  to  simply  lay  out  every  bill 
on  the  Democratic  agenda  as  if  it  were 
somehow  saving  the  world  from  George 
Bush.  I  think  we  can  do  a  little  better 
than  that. 

Thank  you. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  23 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America  \n 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  REFERENCES 

Section  l.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans"  and  Survivors'  Compensation  In- 
dexing Act." 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision. 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

DISABILITY  COMPENSATION  AND  DEPENDENCY 
AND  INDEMNITY'  COMPENSATION  RATE  IN- 
CREASES 

SEC,  2.  Section  3112  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c>  as  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  subsection: 

"It  111  I  Effective  December  1  of  each  year, 
each  rate  of  disablity  compensation  under 
sections  314  and  315.  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  under  sections  411,  413. 
and  414.  and  the  clothing  allowance  under 
section  362  shall  be  increased  by  the  percent 
change  in  the  price  index  for  the  base  quar- 
ter of  such  year  over  the  price  index  for  the 
base  quarter  of  the  immediately  preceding 
year,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  ■  lo  of  1  percent. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"lAi  'price  index'  means  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics; 

"(Bi  the  term  "base  quarter.'  as  used  with 
respect  to  a  year,  means  the  calendar  quar- 
ter ending  on  September  30  of  such  year:  and 
'iCi  the  price  index  for  a  base  quarter  is 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  index  for  the 
three  months  comprising  such  quarter." 

SEC,  3,  The  redesignated  subsection  (di  of 
section  3U2  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  i2(  as  paragraph  i3  and  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph 

"i2)  Whenever  disability  compensation,  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation,  and 
clothing  allowance  rates  are  increased  under 
subsection  (ci  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  new  rates  m  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister as  soon  as  practicable" 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  may.  consistent  with 
the  increases  authorized  by  this  title,  admin- 
istratively adjust  the  rat«s  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  persons  within  the  pur- 


view of  section  10  of  Public  Law  86-857  who 
are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation  payable 
under  chapter  U  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  Notice  of  any  adjustments  made  under 
this  section  will  be  published  :r.  accordance 
with  section  3.  above. 


By  Mr.  MOYMHAN  ifor  himself, 
Mr.  Packuood.  Mr    Heinz.  Mr. 
Danforth.     Mr      Baucus.     Mr. 
Durenberger.   Mr,   BOREN.   Mr. 
Symms.  Mr,  RiEGLE.  Mr    Cr.\N- 
STON.   Mr.   BURDICK.   Mr.   Dexon, 
Mr.    HoLLiNGs.    Mr,    Hatfield. 
Mr,  S.^RBANES,  Mr,  Harkin.  Mr 
LOTT,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr,  Reid.  Mr, 
McCain.  Mr,  akaka.  Mr,  Gore, 
Mr,  Kasten.  Mr,  J0H^■s^x^N.  Mr. 
Lieberman.  Ms,  Mikulski,  Mr, 
Simon,  Mr,  Bitins.  Mr,  Glenn, 
Mr.    Mack.    Mr.    Helms.    Mr, 
Brown.     Mr,     Bingaman.     Mr 
Cochr.\N.       Mr.      LUGAR.      Mr 
D'Amatg.  and  Mr.  S.anfordi: 
S.   24.   A   bill    to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent  the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
of  educational   assistance   provided  to 
employees;    to   the   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

EMPLOYEE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MOYMHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Employee  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Act  of  1991.  legisla- 
tion that  Will  make  permanent  section 
127  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  This 
bill  ensures  that  employees  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  receive  up  to  S5.250  an- 
nually in  tuition  reimbursements  or 
similar  educational  benefits  from  their 
employers  on  a  tax-free  basis.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  introducing  this 
legislation  by  35  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  We  have  had  similar  levels 
of  support  for  this  measure  m  past 
years.  Such  continued  support  is  indic- 
ative of  the  importance  that  so  many 
of  us  attach  to  tax-free  treatment  of 
educational  assistance,  and  to  the  need 
to  make  it  a  permanent  part  of  the  Tax 
Code 

First  enacted  in  1978.  section  127  has 
enabled  over  7  million  working  men 
and  women  to  advance  their  education 
and  improve  their  job  skills  without  in- 
curring additional  income  tax  liabil- 
ities and  a  reduction  in  take-home  pay 
Without  this  provision,  an  employee 
would  owe  taxes  on  the  value  of  any 
educational  benefits  provided  by  an 
employer  that  do  not  directly  relate  tc 
the  current  job  held.  For  example,  a 
clerical  worker  pursuing  a  college  di- 
ploma who  earns  $21,000  annually  and 
who  receives  tuition  reimbursement  lor 
two  semesters  of  night  courses — worth 
approximately  $4.000— would  owe  addi- 
tional Federal  income  and  payroll 
taxes  of  over  $1,000  on  this  educational 
assistance.  If  the  educational  benefits 
are  accepted,  the  employee  incurs  a 
loss  of  over  $1,000  in  take-home  pay. 
The  effects  are  even  more  severe  if  he 
or  she  lives  in  a  State  that  uses  the 
Federal  definition  of  income  for  State 
tax  purposes.  It  is  shortsighted  to  Im- 
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pose  such  a  tax  burden  on  employees 
seeking  to  further  their  education.  For 
many  low-  and  moderate-income  em- 
ployees, this  cut  in  take-home  pay  is 
simply  prohibitive,  preventing  them 
from  enrolling  in  courses  that  would 
upgrade  their  job  skills  and  improve 
their  future  career  prospects.  Without 
this  investment  in  our  employees'  edu- 
cation, the  ability  of  our  work  force  to 
compete  in  the  global  economy  erodes. 
By  removing  the  requirement  that  edu- 
cational assistance  be  job  related,  sec- 
tion 127  eliminates  a  tax  burden  on 
workers  seeking  to  further  their  edu- 
cation and  improve  their  career  pros- 
pects. 

Moreover,  section  127  removes  a  tax 
bias  against  lesser  skilled  workers  be- 
cause they  have  greater  difficulty  prov- 
ing that  educational  benefits  are  di- 
rectly related  to  their  current  Job.  due 
to  narrower  job  descriptions. 

Congress  has  until  now  only  enacted 
section  127  for  temporary  periods.  It 
has  repeatedly  allowed  the  provision  to 
lapse,  only  to  reextend  it  on  a  retro- 
active basis  for  another  temporary  pe- 
riod. Since  1978,  there  have  been  5  ex- 
tensions of  this  provision.  Most  re- 
cently the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  provided  for  a  15- 
month  extension  of  section  127,  retro- 
active from  its  September  30.  1990.  ex- 
piration date  through  December  31, 
1991.  Without  further  action  by  Con- 
gress, the  provision  will  agian  expire 
on  that  date. 

It  is  time  for  this  cliffhanger  ap- 
proach to  stop.  Employees  cannot  plan 
sensibly  for  their  educational  goals, 
not  knowing  the  extent  to  which  ac- 
cepting educational  assistance  may  re- 
duce their  take-home  pay.  And  for  em- 
ployers, the  fits  and  starts  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  section  127  have  been 
a  serious  administrative  nuisance.  If 
section  127  is  in  force,  then  there  is  no 
need  to  withhold  taxes  on  educational 
benefits  provided;  if  not.  the  job-relat- 
edness  of  the  educational  assistance 
must  be  ascertained,  a  value  assigned, 
and  withholding  adjusted  accordingly. 
And  we  leave  everyone  to  guess  until 
late  in  the  year  whether  Congress  will 
extend  the  provision,  or  reenact  it 
retroactively  if  It  has  already  expired. 
This  needless  uncertainty  and  ineffi- 
ciency reflects  badly  on  the  legislative 
process;  It  must  cease 

The  Employee  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991  would  restore  cer- 
tainty to  section  127.  by  extending  it 
on  a  permanent  basis.  The  1990  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act,  in  addition  to  ex- 
tending the  tax-free  treatment  for  un- 
dergraduate assistance,  restored  tax- 
free  treatment  for  assistance  provided 
for  graduate  level  studies.  Tax-free 
graduate  assistance  had  been  elimi- 
nated in  1988.  The  Employee  Eklu- 
latronal  Assistance  Act  of  1991  will  per- 
manently extend  the  tax-free  status  for 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  as- 
sistance 


.\1:  President,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  the  lOlst  Congress.  S  260 
and  S.  2988.  which  enjoyed  wide  biparti- 
san support  Encouraging  workers  to 
further  their  education  and  to  improve 
their  job  skills  is  an  important  na- 
tional priority,  crucial  for  preserving 
our  competitive  position  in  the  global 
economy.  Permitting  employees  to  re- 
ceive educational  assistance  on  a  tax- 
free  basis,  without  incurring  signifi- 
cant cuts  in  take-home  pay.  is  a  dem- 
onstrated cost-effective  means  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

Employee  educational  assistance  is 
not  an  extravagant  fringe  benefit  for 
highly  paid  executives.  It  largely  bene- 
fits low-  and  moderate-income  employ- 
ees seeking  access  to  higher  education 
or  further  job  training.  A  recent  survey 
undertaken  by  the  American  Society 
for  Training  and  Development  indi- 
cated that  over  70  percent  of  recipients 
of  section  127  benefits  in  1986  earned 
less  than  $30,000.  In  fact,  lower  income 
employees  are  more  likely  to  partici- 
pate In  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams than  those  on  the  higher  end  of 
the  income  scale.  Employees  making 
less  than  $30,000  participate  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  those  making  above 
that  income,  and  participation  rates 
decline  as  salary  levels  increase.  More- 
over, employees  making  less  than 
$15,000  participate  at  almost  twice  the 
rale  of  those  who  earn  over  $50,000. 

Further,  section  127  makes  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  simplicity  In  the 
Tax  Code.  Without  it,  employers  and 
the  IRS  would  be  required  to  determine 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  which  em- 
ployer-provided educational  benefits 
are  sufficiently  related  to  the  job  to 
avoid  treatment  as  taxable  income. 

Today,  American  workers  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  industrialized 
and  developing  world.  Yet  pressures 
from  international  competition  and  the 
pace  of  technological  change  require 
continual  adjustment  by  our  work 
force.  Retraining  will  thus  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  and  strengthen 
American  industry's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  global  economy.  Section  127 
permits  employees  to  adapt  and  retrain 
without  incurring  additional  tax  liabil- 
ities and  a  reduction  In  take-home  pay 
By  removing  the  tax  burden  from 
workers  seeking  retraining,  section  127 
will  enable  employees  displaced  by  for- 
eign competition  or  technological 
change  to  learn  new  job  skills.  Retrain- 
ing will  take  on  an  increasing  impor- 
tance in  this  decade,  given  that  ap- 
proximately 85  percent  of  those  who 
will  make  up  the  work  force  in  the 
year  2000  are  already  working  today. 
Work  force  growth  in  the  next  decade 
is  expected  to  barely  match  that  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression. 

The  American  Electronics  Associa- 
tion has  reported  that  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  an  acute  short- 
age of  engineers — some  20.000  engineers 
between  1981  and  1985.  The  association 


further  notes  the  troubling  fact  that 
the  United  States  produces  fewer  engi- 
neers per  capita  than  many  of  our 
major  trading  partners  and  has  rel- 
atively smaller  numbers  of  workers  in 
research  and  development.  To  counter 
this  trend,  almost  half  of  America's 
largest  electronic  firms  have  initiated 
educational  assistance  programs  under 
section  127  to  encourage  employees  to 
pursue  advanced  degrees  in  electronics. 
Without  section  127,  employees  partici- 
pating in  this  important  effort  to 
maintain  our  competitive  position  in 
high  technology  will  incur  a  penalty  of 
additional  taxes.  The  Tax  Code  should 
not  hinder  such  an  effort,  and  section 
127  is  designed  to  make  sure  that  it 
does  not. 

Section  127  has  also  helped  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  America's  public 
education  system,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  direct-aid  programs.  It  has  en- 
abled thousands  of  public  school  teach- 
ers to  obtain  advanced  degrees,  aug- 
menting the  quality  of  instruction  in 
our  schools  A  survey  by  the  National 
Education  Association  a  few  years  ago 
found  that  almost  half  of  all  American 
public  school  systems  provide  tuition 
assistance  to  teachers  seeking  ad- 
vanced training  and  degrees  Again,  the 
Tax  Code  should  not  impose  obstacles 
to  this  kind  of  shared  effort  at  im- 
provement. Thii^  legislation,  by  making 
section  127  permanent,  for  both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  assistance, 
will  ensure  that  it  does  not 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  24 
Be   It   enacted   by    the   Senate  and   HouM  of 
Represenatjves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembied. 

SECTION   1.   EDl'CATIONAl.  ASSISTANCE   EXCLU- 
SION HADE  PERMA.NENT 

lai  Ln  General  Section  127  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  Is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (d) 

(b)  EFKEcnvE  Date  -The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beRlnnlng  after  December  31.  1991 

Mr  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Movnihan.  in  introduc- 
ing the  Employee  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1991.  This  important  legis- 
lation would  permit  an  employee  to  re- 
ceive educational  benefits,  such  as  tui- 
tion reimbursement  or  outside  train- 
ing, from  their  employers  on  a  tax-free 
basis.  In  addition,  this  bill  would  make 
section  127  a  permanent  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

Educational  assistance  is  not  a  fringe 
benefit  for  highly  paid  executives. 
Rather,  it  is  a  program  that  directly 
benefits  students,  employees  seeking 
to  better  themselves,  and  employers 
needing  to  retrain  their  work  force. 
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Educational  assistance  is  designed  to 
help  young  students  meet  the  soaring 
costs  of  education  in  this  country,  ena- 
bling them  to  pursue  their  studies. 
Without  the  benefit  of  this  program, 
graduate  students  would  be  forced  to 
pay  taxes  on  their  tuition  waivers  and 
stipends.  Taxing  these  meager  stipends 
places  unbearable  demands  upon  our 
Nation's  youth. 

In  addition,  this  assistance  allows 
employers  to  provide  their  employees 
with  a  prescribed  amount  of  tax-ex- 
empt tuition  payments  in  order  to  ad- 
vance in  studies  which  are  related  to 
their  jobs.  This  program  is  particularly 
important  for  workers  who  want  to  up- 
grade their  skills  and  vocational  oppor- 
tunities, and  for  retraining  employees 
whose  current  skills  have  become  tech- 
nologically obsolete. 

Mr  President,  since  1979.  Congress 
has  recognized  the  important  benefits 
derived  from  this  provision  Unfortu- 
nately, section  127  is  not  a  permanent 
provision  of  the  Code.  Thus,  over  the 
years,  continuation  of  this  worthy  pro- 
vision has  been  left  to  temporary  and 
piecemeal  extensions.  On  several  occa- 
sions, this  provision  actually  lapsed. 
only  to  be  reextended  on  a  retroactive 
basis  for  another  temporary  period. 
Such  uncertainty  has  hampered  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  section  127 

I  encourage  and  applaud  incentives 
that  will  improve  our  nations  work 
force,  and  increase  our  comr)etitiveness 
in  the  world  market.  It  is  vital  to  the 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States 
business  that  Congress  act  to  create  an 
environment  that  encourages  produc- 
tivity improvement  in  the  workplace, 
as  well  as  individual  opportunity  for 
personal  growth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  .Mr.  Cr.'KN- 
STON.  for  himself.  Mr.  Pack- 
wooD.  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Kennedy.      Mr.      Adams,      Mr. 

BiNGAMAN.     Ms.     MIKULSKI,     Mr 

Pell.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
BimDiCK.  Mr.  Chakee.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr,  Kerry,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Lau- 
TENBERG,    Mr.    ROBB.    and    Mr. 

WiRTH); 

S.  25.  A  bill  to  protect  the  reproduc- 
tive rights  of  women,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

freedom  oe  choice  act 
•  Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  reintroduced  today  S. 
26.  the  proposed  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act.  which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzen- 
baum], as  S.  1912  following  the  Supreme 
Court's  1989  decision  in  W'ebster  versus 
Reproductive  Health  Services.  Al- 
though the  Webster  decision  did  not  di- 
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rectly  overturn  the  landmark  Roe  ver- 
sus Wade  decision,  it  gave  State  legis- 
latures an  open  invitation  to  begin 
meddling  with  the  rights  of  women  to 
make  their  own  decisions  regarding  the 
issue  of  abortion.  The  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  is  intended  to  codify  as  a 
Federal  right  the  holding  of  the  Roe 
versus  Wade  decision  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  erosion  of  individual  rights 
threatened  by  the  Webster  decision. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  has  broad  bipartisan  support.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  by  Members  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  strongly 
committed  to  protecting  freedom  of 
choice  for  all  women,  regardless  of 
where  they  may  reside.  A  companion 
measure,  H.R.  25.  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  3 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
California,  Representative  Don  Ed- 
wards. During  the  la^t  Congress,  a 
number  of  hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  was 
also  favorably  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee shortly  before  the  101st  Congress 
adjourned. 

.^t  the  time  that  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  bill  was  first  introduced  in  the 
.Senate  on  November  17.  1989.  I  submit- 
ted a  lengthy  statement  outlining  its 
purpose  and  explaining  certain  terms 
included  in  the  legislation.  The  text  of 
the  bill  being  introduced  today  is  iden- 
tical to  the  text  of  the  bill,  S.  1912.  in 
the  101st  Congress,  and  the  legislative 
intent  described  in  that  statement  is 
fully  applicable  to  the  current  bill,  S. 
25. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of 
.Americans  believe  that  decisions  in 
this  difficult  area  should  be  made  by 
individuals,  free  from  government  in- 
trusion or  control.  The  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  is  designed  to  help  ensure 
that  access  to  safe  and  legal  abortion 
remains  a  protected  right,  secured  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  it  has 
been  since  Roe  versus  Wade  was  de- 
cided almost  two  decades  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  1989  statement  detailing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks along  with  the  text  of  S.  25, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   CRANSTON   ifor   himself.   Mr. 
Packwood,     Mr.     Metze.nbau.m.     Mr 
ADA.MS,  Mr  Simon.  Mr.  Pell.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr   Matsl- 
NAGA.  Mr    Wilson,   Mr    Lnouye.   Mr 
Chafee.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr    Cohen.  Mr 
Kerry.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr 
BURDICK.    Mr     ROBB,    Mr     Bingawan. 
Mr.  Laltenberg,  and  Mr  Kennedy) 
S.  1912.  A  bill  to  protect  the  reproductive 
rights  of  women,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the    Committee    on    Labor   and    Human    Re- 
sources. 


freedom  of  choice  act 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  today  with  the  Senator  from. 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbai'm]  and  other 
Memt>ers  of  the  Senate  the  proposed  Free- 
dom of  Choice  Act  of  1989  This  bipartisan 
leg-islation  is  designed  to  codify  the  holding 
of  the  1973  Roe  versus  Wade  decision 

We  are  joined  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
.\DAMS].  the  Senator  from.  Illinois  [Mr 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  ;Ms  M:- 
KULSKI].  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs 
Kassebai'M).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
Matscnaga],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
Inouve],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr 
Chafee).  the  Senator  from.  Ohio  [Mr 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerry),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr 
WiRTH].  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr 
BURDiCK].  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr 
RoBB].  the  Senator  from.  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BiNGAMA.N].  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  LAfTENBERG].  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  Kennedy). 

Companion  legislation  is  being  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  fromi  California.  Ref>- 
resentative  Don  Edwards  and  the  co-Chair 
of  the  Congressional  Caucus  on  Women's  Is- 
sues, the  Representative  from  Colorado,  Pa^^ 
Schroeder 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  accomplish  one  simple  goal-  Preserve  the 
rights  of  pregnant  women  to  m.ake  their  own 
individual  decision  regarding  whether  or  not 
to  terminate  a  pregnancy.  These  rights 
which  were  guaranteed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  landmark  decision  in  Roe  versus 
Wade  almost  17  years  ago  are  m  grave  jeop- 
ardy today. 

BACKGROfND:  ROE  VERSUS  WADE 

Mr.  President,  in  1973  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  in  Roe  v  Wade.  40  U.S. 
113.  that  the  Constitution  protects  a  wom- 
an's decision  whether  or  not  to  terminate 
her  pregnancy  The  Court  noted  that  its 
prior  decisions  had  found  a  right  to  personal 
privacy  embedded  in  the  Constitution's  pro- 
tection of  personal  liberty  and  concluded 
that  right  of  privacy  encompassed  a  womian'8 
decision  whether  or  not  to  carry  a  pregnancy 
to  term..  The  Court  further  concluded  that 
since  the  right  of  personal  privacy  is  a  fun- 
damental right,  only  a  ■■compelling  state  in- 
teresf  could  justify  its  limitation  by  a 
state.  In  a  related  case.  Doe  v  Bolton.  410 
U.S.  179.  handed  down  at  the  same  time,  the 
Court  explicitly  stated  that  a  State  may  not 
interfere  in  a  sigTiificant  way  with  the  exer- 
cise that  prohibit  or  substantially  limit  ac- 
cess to  the  means  of  effectuating  that  deci- 
sion. 

The  Roe  decision  set  forth  a  number  of 
basic  principles  by  which  State  regulation  of 
abortion  rights  were  to  be  measured  Bal- 
ancing competing  interests  at  different 
stages  of  a  pregnancy,  the  Court  found  that 
the  stage  of  fetal  viability  was  the  point  at 
which  the  States  interest  arises  It  held  that 
following  viability,  the  State's  interest  per- 
mits It  to  regulate  and  even  proscnt)e  an 
abortion  except  when  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother 
Prior  to  viability,  the  State  s  powers  were 
limited  to  promoting  its  interest  in  the 
health  of  mother  by  regulating  the  alwrtion 
procedure  in  ways  that  are  reasonably  relat- 
ed to  maternal  health.  During  the  first  tri- 
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mester.  the  Court  helJ  that  the  abortion  de- 
cision and  Its  effectuation  must  be  left  sole- 
ly to  the  woman  and  her  physician. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  the  Court  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  rigorously  enforced  Its 
1973  holding,  striking  down  attempU  by 
States  to  Interfere  with  a  woman's  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy. 

On  July  3.  1989.  however,  the  Court  sent  a 
Shockwave  through  the  country  when  It 
handed  down  its  decision  in  Webster  versus 
Reproductive  Health  Services.  The  Webster 
decision  gave  Stale  legislatures  an  open  In- 
vitation to  begin  meddling  with  the  freedom 
of  individual  women  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions In  this  difficult  area.  Although  the  de- 
cision did  not  directly  overturn  Roe.  11  sig- 
naled the  Court's  willingness  to  apply  a  less 
stringent  standard  of  review  to  State  restric- 
tions concerning  a  woman's  right  to  an  abor- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  after  the  Webster  decision. 
Americans  can  no  longer  assume  that  access 
to  safe  and  legal  abortions  will  remain  a 
guaranteed  right.  The  Webster  decision  was 
a  blow  to  all  Americans  who  look  to  the 
Court  to  protect  and  preserve  fundamental 
rights  and  liberties. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
this  legislation  is  sorely  needed.  Freedom  of 
choice  is  already  under  assault  in  the  State 
legislatures. 

Shortly  after  the  Webster  decision,  the 
Louisiana  legislature  passed  a  non-binding 
resolution  urging  State  district  attorneys  to 
enforce  a  long-standing  law  outlawing  abor- 
tions and  requiring  Jail  terms  for  doctors 
who  provide  them. 

In  Florida,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
anlicholce  Governor  to  force  the  State  legis- 
lature to  enact  restrictions  in  a  special  ses- 
sion called  for  that  purpose  That  Ul-con- 
celved  effort  failed,  but  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  there  will  be  further  attempts  In  Flor- 
ida In  the  coming  year. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islature won  the  distinction  of  making  that 
State  one  of  the  most  restrictive  In  the  Na- 
tion by  passing  sweeping  anticholce  legisla- 
tion. That  legislation  included  provisions 
such  as  24-hour  waiting  periods  and  spousal 
con5""nt  requirements  which  had  previously 
been  declared  unconstitutional  under  Roe. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  to  create  a  statutory  basis 
for  the  rights  established  under  the  Roe  deci- 
sion in  order  to  prevent  the  States  from  un- 
dermining those  rights.  It  is  our  intention  to 
codify  the  state  of  the  law  established  under 
Roe  prior  to  Webster 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  Congress 
has  the  authority,  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  enact  legislation  to  restrain 
States  from  denying  due  process  and  equal 
protection  rights  to  Individuals  or  interfer- 
ing with  fundamental  rights 

OUTLINE  OF  LEGISLATION 

Mr  President,  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
of  1989  Is  very  simple  Section  2(a)  provides 
that  a  State  may  not  restrict  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  choose  to  terminate  a  pregnancy 
before  fetal  viability  or  at  any  time  if  such 
termination  is  necessary  to  protect  the  life 
or  health  of  the  woman  As  I  Indicated  ear- 
lier, that  Is  the  basic  principle  established 
under  the  Roe  decision 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  a  State  may  Im- 
pose only  those  restrictions  on  a  woman's 
right  to  an  abortion  prior  to  viability  that 
are  medically  necessary  to  protect  the  wom- 
an's life  or  health— a  concept  established  in 
Roe.  This  provision  allows  a  limited  excep- 


tion to  the  general  rule  that  a  State  may  not 
Interfere  with  a  woman's  fundamental  right 
to  choose  whether  or  not  to  have  an  abor- 
tion. To  meet  this  exception,  the  State 
would  have  to  demonstrate  that  a  rule  or 
procedure  was  designed  to  protect  the  life  or 
health  of  the  woman,  was  medically  nec- 
essary, and  consltuted  the  least  restrictive 
means  of  furthering  the  State's  Interest  In 
the  woman's  health. 

Thus,  under  Roe  versus  Wade.  It  has  been 
held  that  a  State  could  not  Impose  require- 
ments which  are  not  medically  necessary 
such  as  a  requirement  that  all  abortions  be 
performed  In  a  hospital.  Similarly,  spousal 
consent  requirements  and  waiting  require- 
ments have  been  held  to  be  not  medically 
necessary  and  therefore  unconstitutional 
under  Roe.  On  the  other  hand,  statutes  re- 
quiring that  abortions  be  performed  by  li- 
censed physicians  have  been  upheld. 

Mr  President.  Roe  versus  Wade  and  its 
progeny  clearly  barred  States  from  devising 
ingenious  statutory  schemes  to  deny  women 
the  right  to  exercise  the  basic  right  of  free- 
dom of  choice.  To  the  extent  that  Webster 
both  invites  and  approves  erosion  of  the  Roe 
rights,  this  legislation  is  Intended  to  reverse 
the  Impact  of  that  decision. 

There  are  several  specific  aspects  of  this 
legislation  which  should  be  noted. 

First,  the  bill  refers  to  the  concept  of  fetal 
viability  which  the  Court  held  in  Roe  to  be 
the  point  where  the  State's  Interest  In  the 
fetus  arises  In  Roe.  the  Court  defined  viabil- 
ity as  the  point  at  which  the  fetus  is  "poten- 
tially able  to  live  outside  the  mother's 
womb,  albeit  with  artificial  aid."  410  U.S.  at 
160.  Such  potentiality,  however,  must  be  for 
"meaningful  life"  and  this  cannot  encompass 
simply  momentary  survival.  410  US.  at  163. 
Finally,  and  most  importantly.  Roe  stressed 
the  central  role  of  the  pregnant  woman's 
doctor  in  determining  viability,  emphasizing 
that  "the  abortion  decision  in  all  its  aspects 
Is  Inherently,  and  primarily,  a  medical  deci- 
sion." 410  at  160.  In  a  subsequent  case. 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Central  Missourx  v 
Danforth.  428  U.S.  52  (1976),  the  Court  reem- 
phaslzed  that  viability  is  "a  matter  of  medi- 
cal judgment,  skill,  and  technical  ability." 
In  that  decision,  the  Court  also  held  that  "It 
Is  not  the  proper  function  of  the  legislature 
or  the  courts  to  place  viability,  which  is  es- 
sentially a  medical  concept,  at  a  specific 
point  in  the  gestation  period.  The  time  when 
viability  is  achieved  may  vary  with  each 
pregnancy,  and  the  determination  of  whether 
a  particular  fetus  is  viable  Is.  and  must  be.  a 
matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  attending 
physician  ".  428  U.S.  at  64.  The  physician's 
central  role  In  determining  viability,  and  the 
lack  of  such  derinltional  authority  In  the 
legislatures  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Court  in 
Colautt\  V   Franklin.  439  US  379  (1979). 

Another  Important  Issue  relates  to  the 
question  of  funding  of  abortion  services  for 
low-Income  women  Roe  versus  Wade  did  not 
address  the  Issue  of  public  funding  for  abor- 
tion services  and  subsequent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  Involving  Medicaid  funding  distin- 
guished the  right  to  terminate  a  pregnancy 
from  the  right  to  have  government  funding. 
Since  this  bill  Is  designed  simply  to  codify 
the  basic  rights  established  under  Roe,  it 
does  not  Include  any  requirement  for  public 
funding  of  abortion  services  However,  sepa- 
rate legislation,  the  Reproductive  Health  Ekj- 
uity  Act.  which  has  previously  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives,  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Senate  That  measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  repealing  the  nu- 
merous restrictions  on  funding  for  abortion 
services  In  various  programs,  like  Medicaid 
which  have  been  enacted  in  the  past  decade. 


Although  the  measure  is  totally  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  legislatinn  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  many  of  the  supporters  of 
freedom  of  choice  feel  strongly  that  a  two- 
tiered  system  which  protects  only  the  rights 
of  women  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  an  abor- 
tion is  unconscionable  Hopefully,  in  the  not- 
so-distant  future  we  will  be  able  to  a.s.sure  all 
women,  regardless  of  economic  status,  equal 
access  to  safe  and  legal  abortion  services. 

Finally,  the  bill  we  are  introducing,  like 
Roe  versus  Wade  Itself,  does  not  specifically 
address  the  issue  of  parental  consent  or  noti- 
fication requirements.  The  sponsors  of  this 
measure  may  have  differing  views  as  to 
whether  a  specific  provision  dealing  with 
this  Issue  Is  either  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  the  Intervening  years  since  the  Roe  deci- 
sion, although  that  holding  hais  clearly  been 
applied  to  pregnant  minors,  the  specific 
Issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  parental 
consent  or  notification  statutes  has  not  been 
clearly  settled.  Two  of  the  three  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  directly  ad- 
dress the  over-all  question  of  whether  a 
State  can  impose  any  type  of  restriction  on 
minors'  access  to  abortions. 

My  own  view  Is  that  carving  out  an  excep- 
tion which  would  result  in  denying  minors 
access  to  abortion  wouid  bo  unacceptable 
and  would  only  serve  to  drive  desparate  teen 
agers  into  the  hands  of  t)ack-ally  liuL<:hers  or 
deadly  efforts  to  Induce  their  own  abortions 
Access  to  safe,  legal  abortions  for  all  women 
who  make  that  choice  ought  to  remain  an 
over-rldlng  goal.  The  specific  issues  of  paren- 
tal consent  or  notification  statutes  will  un- 
doubtedly be  addressed  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  once  the  Supreme 
Court  has  acted  In  the  pending  cases. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  when  future 
historiana  write  the  book  on  the  progress  of 
expansion  of  individual  rights  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  20th  century,  they  will  mark 
the  introduction  of  the  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  of  1989  as  one  the  milestones  in  the 
steady  progress  of  our  society  towards  secur- 
ing the  rights  of  women,  and  all  Americans, 
to  live  their  own  lives,  free  from  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Intervention. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  support 
the  right  of  an  individual  woman  t<i  make 
her  own  decision  regarding  whether  or  not  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy  and  don't  support 
government  intervention 

Individual  freedom  is  a  value  Americans 
have  always  held  dear  We  neither  want  nor 
need  government  by  "big  brother" 

Nor  do  most  Americana  want  to  see  the 
clock  turned  back  and  a  return  to  the  days 
when  unskilled,  illegal  abortionists  preyed 
upon  desperate  women. 

Abortion  is  a  very  emotional  and  con- 
troversial issue  There  are  strong  feelings  on 
both  sides,  often  liased  upon  deeply  felt  reli- 
gious convictions  and  belief."!  The  central 
issue,  however.  Is  a  simple  one  who  decides 
The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  believe  that 
decisions  regarding  atx)rtlons  are  deeply  per- 
sonal, profound  matters  best  made  by  the  in- 
dividual woman  herself,  guided  by  her  own 
personal  beliefs  and  convictlon.s,  free  from 
governmental  interference  That  approach  is 
consistent  with  the  most  deeply  cherished 
values  in  our  society  -Individual  iit»>rty  and 
personal  freedom 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  help  ensure  that  ac- 
cess to  safe  and  legal  abortion  remains  a  pro- 
tected right,  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  designed  to  help  ensure  that 
women,  whatever  State  they  may  reside  in. 
continue  to  have  the  freedom  of  choice  which 


was  guaranteed  by  the  Roe  versus  Wade  deci- 
sion. 

S.  25 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assernhli-d. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  of  1991" 
SEC.  2.  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE. 

(a)  Ln  GiiNERAL.  -Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi,  a  State  may  not  restrict  the 
right  of  a  woman  to  choose  to  terminate  a 
pregnancy — 

(1 )  before  fetal  viability;  or 

(2)  at  any  time,  if  such  termination  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  life  or  health  of  the 
woman. 

(b)  Medically  Necessary  Require- 
ments—a State  may  impose  requirements 
medically  necessary  to  protect  the  life  or 
health  of  women  referred  to  in  subsection 
la). 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITION  OF  STATE. 

.\s  u.'sed  in  this  Act.  the  term  "State"  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  each  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  an  original  cosponsor 
to  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  in  the 
102d  Contrress.  I  was  a  cosponsor  in  the 
101st  Congress,  and  I  have  done  so 
again  this  year  because  I  firmly  sup- 
port the  right  to  privacy,  including  the 
principles  embodied  in  Roe  versus 
Wade. 

The  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
have  an  abortion  is  one  of  the  most 
personal  decisions  a  woman  can  make. 
Women  should  be  able  to  make  this  de- 
cision according  to  their  own  cir- 
cumstances and  beliefs — without  un- 
necessary interference  from  the  gov- 
ernment or  politicians. 

Unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  retreating  from  Roe  versus 
Wade  and  the  right  to  privacy  which 
was  reaffirmed  in  that  case.  The  1989 
Webster  decision,  in  particular,  under- 
mined privacy  rights  significantly.  The 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  is  designed  to 
end  this  retreat  and  reaffirm  Ameri- 
cans' fundamental  right  to  privacy.  To 
do  so.  the  act  would  codify  the  Su- 
preme Courts  basic  holding  in  Roe.  as 
elaborated  upon  in  subsequent  pre- 
Webster  decisions. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  about 
whether  the  Act  would  permit  laws 
that  encourage  parental  involvement 
before  a  young  woman  makes  her  deci- 
sion Under  Roe,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  such  laws,  so  long  as  they 
contain  a  "bypass  "  procedure  for 
cases — such  as  incest — where  special 
circumstances  make  parental  involve- 
ment inappropriate.  A  legal  analysis  by 
the  congressional  research  service  con- 
cludes that,  by  incorporating  the  Roe 
standard,  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
would  continue  to  permit  such  laws. 
"It  IS  likely.  "  the  rep)ort  says,  that: 

The  courts  would  interpret  the  otherwise 
unexpllcated  language  of  the  [Act],  if  en- 
acted, in  a  way  as  to  make  it  compatible 
with  the  surrounding  body  of  law  into  which 


it  must  be  integrated.  That  body  of  law  in- 
cludes, under  the  regime  of  Roe  versus  Wade 
.  .  .  the  permissibility  of  state  laws  mandat- 
ing parental  notification  or  consent,  subject 
to  an  alternative  bypass, 

I  feel  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  is 
necessary  to  send  a  clear  message  that 
the  constitutional  right  to  privacy 
should  be  maintained, 
e  Mr.  PACKW^OOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  along  with  Senator  CR.A.N- 
STON  and  a  number  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  Sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Freedom  of  Choice  .\ct  was  first 
introduced  in  the  101st  Congress.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  assaults  on  a  woman's 
right  to  choose  which  resulted  from  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Webster 
versus  Reproductive  Health  Services  in 
1989.  Accepting  the  invitation  to  re- 
strict women's  access  to  safe  and  legal 
abortion  which  was  recognized  in  Roe 
versus  Wade  in  1973.  many  States  have 
passed  or  attempted  to  pass  laws  vary- 
ing from  mandating  the  consent  of  the 
woman's  husband  to  subjecting  medical 
facilities  which  perform  abortions  to 
unreasonable  or  unnecessary  regula- 
tions. In  the  U.S.  territory  of  Guam, 
abortion  has  actually  been  outlawed. 
Most  of  these  restrictions  are  being 
challenged  in  court^ — a  costly  and  time- 
consuming  process  to  secure  a  right 
recognized  nearly  20  years  ago. 

The  basic  principles  of  Roe  versus 
Wade  have  been  relied  upon  by  women 
and  by  the  medical  profession  since 
1973.  In  Roe  the  Court  addressed  the 
issue  of  abortion  by  balancing  the  com- 
peting interests  involved.  During  the 
first  trimester  of  pregnancy,  the  abor- 
tion decision  is  left  to  the  woman  and 
her  doctor.  During  the  second  tri- 
mester, a  State  may  regulate  abortion 
in  ways  that  are  reasonably  related  to 
maternal  health.  After  fatal  viability. 
a  State  may  regulate  and  even  pro- 
scribe abortion  except  where  abortion 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  or 
health  of  the  woman. 

We  have  endeavored  to  codify  the 
reasonable  framework  of  Roe  versus 
Wade  m  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act. 
Basically,  the  act  says  that  States  may 
not  restrict  a  woman's  right  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy  before  fetal  viability, 
or  at  any  time  during  pregnancy  if 
such  termination  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  woman's  life  or  health.  It  fur- 
ther allows  States  to  impose  require- 
ments which  are  medically  necessary 
to  protect  the  life  or  health  of  the 
woman. 

As  simple  and  straightforward  as  this 
bill  is,  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  mis- 
interpretations and  off-base  legal  anal- 
yses being  put  forth  by  those  who  op- 
pose the  right  to  choose.  For  instance, 
an  antichoice  lobby  group  is  distribut- 
ing literature  which  says  that  under 
the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act,  States' 
ability  to  regulate  abortion  would  be 
so  severely  curbed  that  midwives  would 
be  allowed  to  perform  abortions.  How- 


ever, the  Court  in  Roe  specifically  re- 
solved this  question.  It  held  that  a 
State  may  proscribe  any  abortion  by  a 
person  who  is  not  a  physician. 

The  flier  I  just  mentioned  also  said 
that  our  bill  would  prevent  States  from 
requiring  ordinary  medical  record- 
keeping and  pathologry  testing  for  abor- 
tions. These  allegations  ignore  the 
"'medically  necessary"  clause  of  the 
bill.  Any  restriction  which  has  a  legiti- 
mate relationship  to  protecting  the  life 
or  health  of  the  woman  would  be  per- 
mitted. The  States  have  traditionally 
regulated  the  safety  of  medical  proce- 
dures and  we  fully  intend  that  they 
continue  to  do  so  pursuant  to  sound 
medical  practice 

Another  area  of  confusion  about  the 
freedom  of  choice  act  is  "viability." 
Under  the  act.  States  could  regulate  or 
even  proscribe  abortion  after  fetal  via- 
bility. A  fetus  becomes  viable  when  it 
is  able  to  live  outside  the  mother's 
womb,  with  or  without  artificial  aid. 
The  Court  in  Roe  quoted  th;s  definition 
from  a  medical  textbook.  Fetal  viabil- 
ity is  a  medical  determination  which 
only  a  trained  medical  professional  is 
capable  of  making.  Opponents  of  the 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  charge  that  we 
are  somehow  giving  doctors  more  lee- 
way to  determine  viability  than  they 
have  under  Roe.  However,  in  using  via- 
bility as  the  point  at  which  a  State 
may  begin  to  regulate  abortion  to  pro- 
tect the  fetus,  our  bill  parallels  Roe. 
Roe  did  not  really  use  a  pure  trimester 
analysis.  Under  Roe  a  State  could  regu- 
late abortion  to  protect  the  woman's 
health  beginning  at  the  second  tri- 
mester, or  12  weeks.  However,  the 
Court  drew  its  second  line  at  viability 
rather  than  between  the  second  and 
third  trimester:  Under  Roe  a  State 
may  regulate  abortion  beginning  at  vi- 
ability to  preserve  the  fetus's  potential 
for  life.  Therefore  physicians  have  been 
making  viability  determinations  in 
this  regard  ever  since  Roe  was  decided. 
The  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  will  not 
alter  the  ability  of  doctors  to  continue 
this  practice. 

These  are  examples  of  the  misin- 
formation Senators  may  hear  about 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues who  are  not  already  cosponsors 
of  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  to  take 
the  time  to  read  S.  25.  It  will  only  take 
a  minute — the  bill  is  less  than  a  page 
long.  There  is  no  hidden  agenda.  What 
you  see  is  what  the  bill  does.  K  you 
have  a  question  or  a  concern,  please  di- 
rect it  to  me  or  to  Senator  Cranston 
or  our  staffs.  We  invnte  you  to  Join  us 
in  enacting  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
in  the  I02d  Congress. 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  This  is  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  protect  the  rights  and  pri- 
vacy of  American  women. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Roe  ver- 
sus Wade  that  States  cannot  restrict 
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the  ritfht  of  a  woman  to  obtain  a  safe 
and  lesal  abortion  prior  to  fetal  viabil- 
ity. Thus  Umlmark  decision  in  1973  af- 
forded women  the  same  riRhts  a*  all 
other  members  of  American  society— 
namely  to  make  their  own  decisions 
about  their  reproductive  health  care. 
This  was  the  law  for  seventeen  years 
Then,  in  1989.  in  Webster  versus  Repro- 
ductive Health  Services,  the  Supreme 
Court  undermined  this  principle  The 
so-called  Webster  decision  marked  the 
beginninjf  of  the  gradual  erosion  of  this 
fundamental  riffht.  and  indeed,  since 
Webster,  we  have  seen  a  jfreat  deal  of 
leg-islative  activity  in  many  States  at- 
tempting to  restrict  choice. 

We  must  respond  to  this  alarming  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Web- 
ster versus  Reproductive  Health  Serv- 
ices by  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
choice.  The  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  is 
such  a  response.  The  bill  is  a  simple 
codification  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision in  Roe  versus  Wade,  guarantee- 
ing a  woman's  right  to  choose  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy  as  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  privacy.  Women  in 
America  fought  long  and  hard  to  attain 
this  right.  It  is  unconscionable  to 
think  that  the  government  would  take 
this  basic  right  away,  sending  Amer- 
ican women  back  down  the  road  of 
State-by-State  battles  that  they  have 
already  rightfull.v  won.  Indeed.  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  let  this  happen. 
Enactment  of  the  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  will  ensure  that  it  does  not.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  push  for  swift  passage 
of  this  Important  legislation.* 


By  Mr    MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr     PACKWfX>D.    Mr.    D'AMato. 
Mr     Ka.sten.     Mr.    DeConcini. 
and  Mr  Chafee); 
S-  26.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross    income     the    value    of    certain 
transportation    furnished    by    an    em- 
ployer, to  the  Committee  on  F"inance. 

TAX  FREE  TREATMENT  OF  MASS  TRANSn" 
EMPI.AJVEE  BENEFITS 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  help 
eliminate  what  can  only  be  character- 
ized as  an  irrational  environmental  and 
transportation  policy  that  has  crept 
into  the  Tax  Code.  Current  tax  law  pro- 
duces a  significant  h\i\s  against  the  use 
of  mass  transit;  an  employer  can  pro- 
vide unlimited  free  parking  to  employ- 
ees without  tajc  consequences  to  them, 
but  if  the  same  employer  wants  to  pro- 
vide subway,  bus  or  other  mass  transit 
benefits,  any  benefit  over  $15  a  month 
produces  a  tax  liability  for  the  em- 
ployee In  short,  you  get  a  better  deal 
under  the  Tax  Code  if  you  drive  to 
work 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  streets  and 
highways  of  almost  every  major  city 
are  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  crush  of 
rush  hour  traffic,  and  that  automotive 
exhaust  from  this  deluge  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  urban  air  pollution,  the 


tax  code  encourages  use  of  single  occu- 
p)ant  vehicles  during  commuting  hours. 
Parking  benefits — which  are  worth  $250 
a  month  in  New  York  City;  in  Boston. 
$245:  in  Los  Angeles.  $120— can  be  pro- 
vided tax-free,  while  mass  transit  or 
van  pooling  benefits  are  mostly  taxed. 
Current  law  permits  up  to  $15  is  ex- 
ceeded, the  entire  amount  becomes 
taxable.  Van  pooling  benefits  have  been 
fully  taxable  since  1986.  when  the  stat- 
utory tax  exclusion  for  them  was  al- 
lowed to  expire.  The  juxtaposition  of 
unlimited  employee  tax  benefits  for 
parking  and  very  limited  or  nonexist- 
ent tax  benefits  for  mass  transit  pro- 
duces a  tax  policy  encouraging  auto- 
mobile use.  As  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  concluded  In 
a  February  1989  report  on  commuting 
behavior.  "Federal  tax  policy  appears 
to  favor  solo  auto  usage  over  other 
commuting  modes.  By  providing  eco- 
nomic Incentives  for  free  parking  as 
opposed  to  transit,  auto  usage  is  en- 
couraged." 

The  effects  of  this  policy  are  clear 
enough.  In  1984.  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  conducted  a 
survey  of  drivers  commuting  into  Man- 
hattan during  the  morning  rush  hour. 
Sixty-four  percent  of  those  drivers  re- 
p)orted  receiving  some  form  of  auto- 
mobile-related subsidy  from  their  em- 
ployers, the  most  common— 84  per- 
cent^—being  a  free  parking  space.  In  the 
same  survey.  26  percent  of  these  auto- 
mobile commuters  reported  that  they 
would  switch  to  mass  transit  if  signifi- 
cant transit  benefits  were  provided. 

A  Federal  tax  policy  that  encourages 
single  occupant  vehicle  commuting 
flies  in  the  face  of  sensible  environ- 
mental policy.  Automobile  emissions 
are  the  primary  cause  of  most  urban 
air  pollution.  In  New  York  City.  90  per- 
cent of  the  carbon  monoxide  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  ozone  In  the  air  can  be 
traced  to  automotive  exhaust. 

Current  law  also  raises  concerns 
about  tax  equity.  Is  it  fair  for  a  highly- 
paid  executive  to  receive  tax-free  park- 
ing benefits  worth  as  much  as  $3,000  a 
year,  while  a  clerical  worker  owes  tax 
on  transit  passes  or  the  value  of  a  ride 
in  a  company-provided  van  pool? 

The  legislation  that  I  introduce 
today  will  make  some  progress  in 
eliminating  the  tax  bias  encouraging 
commuting  to  work  by  car.  The  bill 
will  raise  the  current  amount  of  mass 
transit  benefits  that  may  be  provided 
by  an  employer  on  a  tax-free  basis  from 
$15  per  month  to  $60  per  month,  which 
is  the  average  cost  nationwide  for 
monthly  mass  transit  commuting  In 
this  manner,  the  tax  treatment  of 
parking  and  mass  transit  benefits  will 
be  brought  into  closer  parity.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tax-free  treatment  of  van  pool 
transportation  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer will  be  reinstated  in  the  tax 
code. 

While  $60  per  month  Is  the  national 
average,  many  mass  transit  commuters 


incur  transit  fares  which  significantly 
exceed  that  amount,  including  in  my 
own  State  a  typical  worker  taking  a 
commuter  train  into  Manhattan  For 
these  commuters,  the  bill  does  provide 
that  the  first  $60  in  monthly  mass  tran- 
sit benefits  will  not  be  taxed,  regard- 
less of  the  total  amount  of  benefits  re- 
ceived. This  repeals  the  arbitrary 
"clifr"  effect  of  current  law.  under 
which  the  first  $15  of  tax-free  benefits 
becomes  fully  taxable  if  the  total 
monthly  benefit  exceeds  $15 

Mr.  President,  local  governments  and 
private  industry  are  making  commend- 
able efforts  to  address  the  very  press- 
ing problem  of  urban  traffic  congestion 
and  attendant  air  quality  deteriora- 
tion. In  the  New  York  City  metropoli- 
tan area,  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  together  with 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Transpor- 
tation Authority  and  New  Jersey  Tran- 
sit, have  formed  the  TransltCenter.  a 
public-private  alliance  to  promote 
transit.  TransltCenter  has  created  the 
TransitChek.  a  low-cost  and  adminis- 
tratively simple  means  for  private  em- 
ployers to  provide  transit  benefits  to 
encourage  mass  transit  use  by  employ- 
ees. Since  October  1987.  almost  1.000 
companies  have  joined  the  TransitChek 
program.  This  is  a  good  start,  cer- 
tainly, but  only  0.5  p>ercent  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  region.  No  doubt  the  mea- 
ger $15  per  month  benefit  has  damp- 
ened employers'  enthusiasm  for  under- 
taking the  burdens  of  participation  in 
the  program.  Federal  tax  policy  should 
get  behind  these  efforts. 

Employers  across  the  country  are 
also  developing  many  Innovative  em- 
ployee van  and  car  iK)oling  arrange- 
ments. Again.  Federal  tax  policy 
should  not  hamper  these  efforts 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion to  get  the  Tax  Code  on  the  right 
side  of  sensible  environmental  and 
transportation  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  hill  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S  26 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1    QUALIFIED 
TRANSPORTATION  FRINGE  HENEFIT 

(a I  Exclusion.— Section  I32iai  i.-*  amended 
by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paratrraph  (3). 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  ".  or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph" 

"(5)  qualified  transportation  fringe  " 

(b)  Qualified  Transportatio.s  fringe.— 
Section  132  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (k)  as  subsection  di  and  inserting 
after  subjection  (j>  the  following  new  8ut>- 
sectlon. 

"(K)  QUALIFIED  Transportation  Fringe.— 


"(1)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  transportation 
frlng-e'  means — 

•iA)  transportation  in  a  commuter  high- 
way vehicle  between  the  employee's  resi- 
dence and  place  of  employment  and 

"(2)  Limitation  on  exclusion  for  transit 
passes  —In  the  case  of  a  qualified  transpor- 
tation fringe  described  in  paragraph  ili(B). 
the  amount  excluded  from  irross  income 
under  subsection  (a)(5)  shall  not  exceed  J60 
per  month. 

"(3i  BENEFrr  not  ln  lieu  of  compensa- 
tion—Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
qualified  transportation  fringe  unless— such 
benefit  Is  provided  in  addition  to  (and  not  in 
lieu  of)  any  compensation  otherwise  payable 
to  the  employee. 

"(4)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Transit  pass.— The  term  'transit 
pass'  means  any  pass,  token,  farecard. 
voucher,  or  similar  item  entitling  a  person 
to  transportation  on  mass  transit  facilities 
(whether  or  not  publicly  owned) 

•(Bi  Commuter  highway  vehicle— The 
term  commuter  highway  vehicle'  means  any 
highway  vehicle— 

"(11  the  seating  capacity  of  which  is  at 
least  7  adults  (not  including  the  driven,  and 

"(11)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  mileage  use 
of  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  he- 
'd) for  purposes  of  transporting  employees 
between  their  residences  and  their  place  of 
employment,  and 

"(U)  on  trips  during  which  the  number  of 
employees  transported  for  such  purposes  is 
at  least  '^  of  the  adult  seating  capacity  of 
such  vehicle  (not  includint?  the  driver). 

"lO  Trans!>oktation  provided  by  em- 
ployer.—Transportation  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (l)(Ai  Shall  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
vided by  an  employer  if  such  transportation 
is  furnished  in  a  commuter  hiphway  vehicles 
operated  by  or  for  the  emplnyer 

■(D)  Employee —The  term  employee'  does 
not  inlcude  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1).". 

(c)  Conforming  amendment— Section 
132(h)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  (2)  "  in 
the  text  and  heading  and  Inserting  ".  (2).  and 
(Si". 

(di  Effectivk.  Datf,.-  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beiflnning  aft.er  December  31.  1990 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  encourage  the  use  of  our  coun- 
try's mass  transit  systems.  This  bill 
provides  commuters  an  added  incentive 
to  use  public  transportation  by  in- 
creasing from  $15  to  $60  per  month  the 
amount  of  transit  passes  an  employer 
can  provide  tax-free  to  employees. 
Greater  use  of  public  transportation 
will  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  solving  traffic  gridlock  and  en- 
vironmental problems.  I  know  in  my 
State,  the  city  of  Portland  has  been 
working  to  reduce  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  downtown  area  by  im- 
posing restrictions  on  new  parking 
spaces.  This  bill  should  help  Portland 
in  achieving  this  goal.  Reducing  vehi- 
cle emissions  through  the  use  of  public 
transportation  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward improving  air  cjuality  in  our 
cities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  promoting  the  use  of  our  mass  tran- 
sit systems  as  we  continue  our  efforts 


to   address   the   Nation's   air   polution 
and  traffic  problems. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosp>onsor  to  the 
mass  transitvan  pool  commuter  bene- 
fit legislation  introduced  by  my  senior 
colleague  from  New  York.  Senator 
MOYNIH.^N.  This  bill  would  establish  an 
employer  provided  tax-free  benefit  of 
$60  per  month  to  working  people  who 
commute  by  train,  bus.  subway  or  van 
pools. 

This  legislation  advances  an  equi- 
table commuter  policy  that  I  have  pro- 
moted for  several  years  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support.  At  a  time  when  con- 
gestion and  pollution  are  choking 
many  of  our  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  mass  transit  and  other 
high  occupancy  modes  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Current  tax  laws  clearly  discrimi- 
nates against  mass  transit  and  van 
pool  users.  A  partner  in  a  law  firm  who 
drives  and  parks  at  work  can  receive 
free  parking  as  a  tax-free  fringe  bene- 
fit. A  secretary  who  commutes  by 
train,  bus.  or  subway  can  receive  only 
$15  a  month  from  an  employer.  This 
commuter  most  likely  receives  no  sub- 
sidy at  all.  The  return  to  administer  a 
$15  benefit  program  is  often  viewed  by 
employers  as  too  small  to  justify  oper- 
ating a  program,  leaving  the  bias  in 
favor  of  automobile  use. 

In  our  Nation's  cities,  where  smog  is 
a  major  problem,  the  current  tax  in- 
equity is  tantamount  to  subsidizing 
pollution.  Automobiles  are  the  largest 
single  contributor  to  the  ozone  and 
carbon  monoxide  problems  in  New- 
York  and  in  the  entire  Northeast.  Re- 
cent analysis  shows  that  in  1987.  motor 
vehicles  accounted  for  anywhere  be- 
tween 50  and  70  percent  of  the  hydro- 
carbon, nitrogen  oxide,  and  carbon 
monoxide  emissions  in  the  Northeast. 
Each  time  a  commuter  chooses  mass 
transit  over  driving  to  work  he  is  mak- 
ing a  significant  contribution  to  reduc- 
ing air  pollution. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  lack  of  equity 
and  fairness  surrounding  the  current 
commuter-benefit  tax  policy.  This 
year,  as  Congress  reauthorizes  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act.  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  address  a  number  of 
transportation  issues.  This  issue  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  reauthorization 
but  it  is  relevant  and  it  does  deserve 
our  attention. 

Thank  you.  Mr   President. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN; 
S.  27.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds  Management  Act  of 
1991";  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
social  sECURrrY  trust  funds  manage.ment 

ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  first  day  of  legislation  in  the  102d 
Congress.  I  rise  to  offer  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds  Management  Act  of 


1991.  legislation  to  reform  current  in- 
vestment practices  governing  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  funds.  The  intent  of 
this  bill  is  to  prevent  from  happening 
again  what  never  should  have  happened 
at  all:  The  disinvestment  in  1984  and 
1985  of  Social  Security  trust  fund  as- 
sets in  order  to  keep  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment running. 

The  facts  about  the  disinvestment 
are  well-known,  but  they  bear  repeat- 
ing. In  the  fall  of  1985.  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient's  ability  to  borrow  additional 
funds  to  finance  the  budget  deficit 
temporarily  expired  because  the  Gov- 
ernment had  reached  its  statutory  debt 
limit.  In  order  to  drop  the  Federal  debt 
below  the  statutory  celling,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  acting  in  his 
role  as  managing  trustee  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds,  disinvested.  or 
prematurely  redeemed,  $25.4  billion  of 
Social  Security's  long-term  securities. 
.A.S  a  result,  the  trust  fund  reserves 
were  drawn  down  by  November  12.  1986 
to  about  $11  billion— a  level  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  1  months'  worth  of  bene- 
fits. The  interest  that  the  trust  funds 
could  have  lost  by  such  premature  re- 
demptions was  estimated  by  the  Social 
Security  Office  of  the  Actuary  to  be 
some  $857  million. 

Moreover,  the  Treasury  Dep)artment 
took  a  similar  step  the  previous  year. 
during  the  September-October  1984 
debt  limit  impasse.  At  that  time,  $6.1 
billion  of  Social  Security's  long-term 
bonds  were  prematurely  cashed  in, 
which  could  have  resulted  in  a  $382  mil- 
lion loss  of  interest  to  the  trust  fund. 

The  Senate  did  later  adopt  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  myself  and  Senator 
RiEGLE  to  make  the  trust  funds  whole. 
Lone-term  bonds  were  restored  to  the 
trust  funds,  as  was  lost  interest.  But  a 
more  precious  commodity  could  not  be 
so  easily  restored — public  trust. 

In  the  wake  of  the  trust  fund  dis- 
investments, public  confidence  plum- 
meted. Social  Security  recipients  be- 
came concerned  about  whether  they 
could  continue  to  receive  their  bene- 
fits. 

Another  aspect  of  the  trust  fund  dis- 
investments troubles  me;  the  conceal- 
ment that  surrounded  it.  Neither  the 
congressional  committees  with  juris- 
diction over  the  program  nor  the  public 
trustees  of  the  Social  Security  system 
received  any  notification  of  these  ex- 
traordinary steps.  During  a  November 
7.  1985  hearing  on  the  issue  held  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  and  Public  Assistance, 
the  Treasury  Department  witness. 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
John  J.  Niehenke.  demonstrated  an  ex- 
traordinary lack  of  candor.  He  was 
loathe  to  divulge  such  basic  informa- 
tion as  the  total  amount  of  long-term 
investments  held  by  the  trust  funds  on 
November  7.  the  day  of  the  hearing,  be- 
cause such  information  would  have  re- 
vealed the  disinvestments  of  early  that 
month.  Nor  was  he  forthright  about  ad- 
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mittin^  to  the  disinvestment  that  oc- 
curred In  1984. 

Mr  President.  I  remain  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  this  concealment.  Why  were 
we  in  the  Congress  not  informed  about 
these  disinvestments  in  a  timely  man- 
ner*"  Why  werent  all  of  the  trustees  in- 
formed'' Why  were  we  left  to  our  own 
devices  to  find  out  just  what  was  being 
done  with  such  large  amounts  of  public 
money'' 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing  today 
would  address  the  problems  caused  by 
disinvestment.  It  would  help  restore 
public  confidence  in  Social  Security  by 
assuring  that  the  trust  funds  are  prop- 
erly managed.  It  would  force  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  more  candid  about  its  prac- 
tices by  putting  into  statute  reporting 
requirements.  Specifically,  the  bill 
would: 

Prohibit  the  disinvestment  of  OASDI 
trust  fund  assets  during  a  debt  celling 
crisis  for  anything  other  than  the 
timely  payment  of  Social  Security  ben- 
efits and  administrative  expenses; 

Mandate  that  uninvested  Social  Se- 
curity tax  receipts  be  invested  in  inter- 
est-bearing U.S.  Government  obliga- 
tions as  soon  as  the  debt  ceiling  is  In- 
creased; 

Make  a  permanent  appropriation  to 
restore  to  the  trust  funds  any  amounts 
that  may  be  lost  In  future  debt  limit 
crises;  and 

Require  the  Managing  Trustee  to  no- 
tify the  Social  Security  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Congress  15  days  In 
advance  of  an  anticipated  disinvest- 
ment and  to  report  monthly  to  the 
trustees  on  the  operation  and  status  of 
the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  during  the 
99th  and  100th  Congresses  they  thrice 
accepted  identical  language,  but  the 
House  thrice  rejected  it.  Why?  Because 
the  House  insisted  on  prohibiting  dis- 
investment for  any  purpose  even  If  this 
resulted  in  Social  Security  checks  not 
being  mailed  during  a  debt  limit  crisis. 
My  bill  would  allow  the  assets  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  to  be 
dlslnvested  in  order  to  pay  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  but  never  in  order  to 
fund,  or  temporarily  float,  other  Gov- 
ernment expenses  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  endorsed  this  approach 
over  that  taken  by  the  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  once  again 
support  this  Important  legislation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  27 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  of  Rep- 
resentattvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I    SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Mile  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds  Management  Act  of 
1981". 


.SEl       i     INVK-STMKNT    A.M)     R*;STt)RATION     OF 
TRUST  tXNDS. 
(a I  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of  the  So- 
cial    Security     Act    (42     U  S.C     401(d))    Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  on  original  Issue" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  on  original 
issue". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(2i  by  purchase"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  by  purchase": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "It  shall  be"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(1»  It  shall  be",  and 

i4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs 

(2)If- 

"(A»  any  amounts  In  the  Trust  Funds  have 
not  been  invested  solely  by  reason  of  the 
public  debt  limit,  and 

"(B)  the  taxes  described  in  clause  (3)  or  i4) 
of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  which  such 
amounts  were  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Funds  have  actually  been  received  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

such  amounts  shall  be  Invested  by  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  as  soon  as  such  Investments 
can  be  made  without  exceeding  the  public 
debt  limit  and  without  jeopardizing  the 
timely  payment  of  benefits  under  this  title 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  law  directly 
related  to  the  programs  established  by  this 
title. 

"(3)(A)  Upon  expiration  of  any  debt  limit 
Impact  period,  the  Managing  Trustee  shall 
Immediately— 

"(I)  reissue  to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  ob- 
ligations under  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  that  are  Identical,  with  respect 
to  Interest  rate  and  maturity,  to  public  debt 
obligations  held  by  such  Trust  Fund  that^ 

"(I)  were  redeemed  during  the  debt  limit 
Impact  period,  and 

"(II)  as  determined  by  the  Managing  Trust- 
ee on  the  basis  of  standard  investment  proce- 
dures for  such  Trust  Fund  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  on  which  the  debt  limit 
Impact  period  began  would  not  have  been  re- 
deemed If  the  debt  limit  impact  period  had 
not  occurred,  and 

"(11)  Issue  to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  obli- 
gations under  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  that  are  Identical,  with  respect 
to  Interest  rate  and  maturity,  to  public  debt 
obligations  which- 

"(I)  were  not  Issued  during  the  debt  limit 
Impact  period,  and 

"(II)  as  determined  by  the  Managing  Trust- 
ee on  the  basis  of  such  standard  Investment 
procedures,  would  have  been  Issued  if  the 
debt  limit  impact  period  had  not  occurred. 

"(B)  Obligations  Issued  or  reissued  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  substituted  for  ob- 
ligations that  are  held  by  the  Trust  Fund, 
and  for  amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  that  have 
not  been  Invested,  on  the  date  on  which  the 
debt  limit  impact  period  ends  in  a  manner 
that  will  ensure  that,  after  such  substi- 
tution, the  holdings  of  the  Trust  Fund  will 
replicate  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
the  obligations  that  would  be  held  by  such 
Trust  Fund  If  the  debt  limit  Impact  period 
had  not  occurred. 

"(C>  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  obligations  that  would  be 
held  by  a  Trust  Fund  if  the  debt  limit  Impact 
period  had  not  occurred,  any  amounts  in  the 
Trust  Fund  which  have  not  been  Invested, 
and  any  amounts  required  to  be  Invested 
under  paragraph  (2).  shall  be  treated  as 
amounts  which  were  required  to  be  Invested 
upon  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(4i  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay.  on 
the  first  normal  Interest  payment  date  that 
occurs  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  any  debt 


limit  Impact  period  ends,  to  each  of  the 
Trust  Funds,  from  amounts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Managing  Trustee  to  be  equal 
to  the  excess  of 

"(A)  the  net  amount  of  interest  that  would 
have  been  earned  by  such  Trust  Fund  during 
such  debt  limit  impact  period  if— 

"(U  amounts  in  such  Trust  Fund  that  were 
not  invested  during  such  debt  limit  impact 
period  solely  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit  had  been  invested,  and 

"(11)  redemptions  and  disinvestments  with 
respect  to  such  Trust  Fund  which  occurred 
during  such  debt  limit  Impact  period  solely 
by  reason  of  the  public  debt  limit  bad  not  oc- 
curred, over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  net  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  such  Trust  Fund  during  such  debt 
limit  Impact  period,  plus 

"(II)  the  total  amount  of  the  principal  of 
all  obligations  Issued  or  reissued  under  para- 
graph (3i(Ai  at  the  end  of  such  debt  limit  Im- 
pact period  that  Is  attributable  to  Interest 
that  would  have  been  earned  by  such  Trust 
Fund  during  such  debt  limit  impact  period 
but  for  the  public  debt  limit 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  The  term  public  debt  limit'  means 
the  limitation  Imposed  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  3101  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code 

"(B)  The  term  'debt  limit  Impact  period' 
means  any  period  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  that  the  Issuance  of 
obligations  of  the  United  States  sufficient  to 
orderly  conduct  the  financial  operations  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  made  without 
exceeding  the  public  debt  limit." 

(bi  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"All  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  Imme- 
diately available  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
for  which  amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  are 
specifically  made  available  under  this  title 
or  under  any  other  provisions  of  law  directly 
related  to  the  programs  established  by  this 
title.". 

SEC.  S.  F/UTHFt'L  EilKCmoN  OF  DITIES  BY 
MKMRFR.S  OF  BOARD  OF  TKl'STEES 
OF  TRIST  f-lTSIlS 

Section  201  (c I  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  the  following  "A  person  serving  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  (Including  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
fiduciary,  but  each  such  person  shall  faith- 
fully execute  the  duties  Imposed  on  such  per- 
son by  this  section  A  person  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  (Including  the  Managing 
Trustee!  shall  not  be  personally  liable  for  ac- 
tions taken  in  such  capacity  with  respect  to 
the  Trust  Funds. ' 

SEC.  4.  REPORTS  REGARDI.NCi  THE  OPF-RATION 
ANO  STATUS  OF  THE  TRl  ST  FUNDS 

Subsection  (ci  of  section  '201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "once"  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  'twli  e '. 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  i2) 
as  subparagraphs  (Ai  and  (B).  respectively. 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and 
iSi  as  subparagraphs  (Di.  (E).  and  (F).  respec- 
tively. 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  i2)  of  this  section) 
the  following: 

"(C)  Report  to  the  Congress  sis  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  later  than  the  date  that  Is  30 
days  after  the  first  normal  Interest  payment 
date  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
any  debt  limit  Impact  period  for  which  the 


Managing  Trustee  is  required  to  take  action 
under  paragraph  i3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (d) 
ends,  on  — 

•'!)  the  operation  and  status  of  the  Trust 
Funds  during  such  debt  limit  impact  period, 
and 

"(11)  the  actions  taken  under  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  idi  with  respect  to 
such  debt  limit  Impact  period:". 

(5)  by  striking  out  "in  paragraph  (2) 
above  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
paragraph I  Hi  above", 

(6)  by  inserting  "d  i  after  "(c)".  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  report 
monthly  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  conceramg 
the  operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Funds 
and  shall  report  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  not  less  than  15  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  by  rea.son  of  the  public 
debt  limit,  the  Managing  Trustee  expects  to 
be  unable  to  fully  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  or  (d)(1).  and  shall  in- 
clude in  such  report  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pected conseouences  to  the  Trust  Funds  of 
such  inability." 

SEC.  5.  ELIMINATION  OF  LTS'DUE  DISCRETION  IN 
THE  I.N-VESTME.VT  OF  TRUST  FLTSDS. 

(a)  Section  201idi  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended,  in  the  first  sentence — 

(1)  by  inserting  "Immediately"  after  "to 
invest";  and 

(2)  by  striking  ".  In  his  judgment." 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  201(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act,  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  If  any  amount  in  either  of  the  Trust 
Funds  is  not  invested  solely  by  reason  of  the 
public  debt  limit,  such  amount  shall  be  in- 
vested as  soon  as  such  investment  can  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  public  debt 
limit  and  without  jeopardizing  the  timely 
payment  of  benefits  under  this  title  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  directly  related  to 
the  programs  established  by  this  title." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  on  July  I.  1992 
SEC.    a    SALES    AND    REDEMPTIONS    BY    TRUST 
FUNDa 

Section  201(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1 )  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)(A)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  effect 

any  such  sale  or  redemption  with  respect  to 
either  Trust  Fund  only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  Trust  p-und  to  make  payments 
authorized  by  this  title  or  under  any  other 
provisions  of  law  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
grams established  by  this  title.  If  either  of 
the  Trust  P'unds  holds  any  amounts  which 
are  not  Invested  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit,  the  Managintf  Trustee  Is  nevertheless 
directed  to  make  such  sales  and  redemptions 
!f,  and  only  to  the  extent,  necessary  to  as- 
sure timely  payment  of  benefits  and  other 
payments  authorized  by  this  title  or  by  any 
other  provisions  of  law  directly  related  u> 
the  programs  established  by  this  title,  but 
the  principal  amount  of  obligations  sold  or 
redeemed  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  not 
exceed  the  principal  amount  of  obligations 
that  would  have  i>een  sold  or  redeemed  under 
normal  operating  procedures  in  order  to 
make  such  payments" 
SEC.  7.  EFTECnVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwi.se  provided  by  this  title, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


S.  28.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  remedy  the  historic 
undercount  of  the  poor  and  minorities 
in  the  decennial  census  of  population 
and  to  otherwise  improve  the  overall 
accuracy  of  the  population  date  col- 
lected in  the  decennial  census  by  di- 
recting the  use  of  appropriate  statis- 
tical adjustment  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

DFXF.NNIAL  CENSUS  IMPROVEMENT  MTt 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Decennial 
Census  Improvement  Act  of  1991.  It  is 
the  same  legislation  I  introduced  in  the 
101st  Congress,  and  it  is  more  vital, 
more  justified,  than  ever.  The  1990  cen- 
sus is  nearing  completion— 249,632.692 
heads  were  counted.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Census  went  to  great  effort  to  count  as 
much  of  the  population  as  possible.  But 
the  Bureau  did  not  get  everyone. 
Growth  and  changes  in  the  Nation  have 
made  this  task  more  difficult  than 
ever.  Fewer  people  responded  by  mail 
than  10  years  ago.  More  are  homeless. 

In  1980  the  Bureau  itself  estimated 
that  it  missed  1.5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  most  statistical  endeavors 
this  would  be  considered  a  success,  but 
the  census  is  too  important  to  strive 
for  anything  less  than  a  complete 
count.  The  most  disturbing  aspect  of 
this  undercount  is  that  it  dispropor- 
tionately includes  minorities.  Blacks 
were  undercounted  by  an  estimated  5.9- 
percent  nationally.  With  congressional 
representation  and  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  so  reliant  on  census 
data,  and  with  a  solution  at  hand,  this 
differential  undercount  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. This  legislation  will  ensure  the 
fair  representation  of  the  people.-  Ed- 
mund Randolph's  words,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  Federal  funds. 

EQUAL  REPRESENTATION  A.\D  THE  CENSUS 

Article  I.  section  2.  clause  3  of  the 
Constitution  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  a  decennial  census, 
A  national  census  was  and  is  necessary 
to  implement  the  terms  of  the  "Great 
Compromise",  which,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  based  the  allocation  of  Con- 
gressmen in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives solely  on  population.  Indeed,  only 
an  accurate  and  honest  census  could 
accomplish  this  goal.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  Wesberry  versus  Sand- 
ers (1964i: 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  draw  con- 
gressional districts  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision, that  is  no  excuse  for  ignoring  our 
Constitution's  plain  objective  of  making 
equal  representation  for  equal  numbers  of 
people  the  fundamental  goal  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.* 

Otherwise,  the  weight  of  some  citizen's 
votes  is  diluted,  while  others  are 
strengthened. 


By  Mr.   MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lautenbebgj: 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


THE  IWDERCOtWT 

A  census  is  never  exact  Invariably, 
some  persons  are  missed.  An 
undercount  is,  to  some  degree  or  other, 
inevitable.  Nonetheless,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau has  made  considerable  progress  in 
reducing  it  over  the  years.  In  1940.  for 
example,  the  undercount  for  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  was  6.6  percent;  by 
1980.  the  total  undercount  had  been  re- 
duced to  between  1.4  and  1.6  percent 
Despite  this  improvement,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  continues  to  miss  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly the  nonwhite  population,  and 
those  living  in  central  cities  across  the 
country. 

In  1956  the  demographer  Ansley  J. 
Coale  established  that  the  1950  census 
missed  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
black  population. 3  Subsequently.  Jacob 
Siegel.  senior  demographic  statistician 
at  the  Census  Bureau,  estimated  the 
minority  undercount  for  the  1950  cen- 
sus at  11.5  percent.  Though  the  1960 
census  did  somewhat  better.  Siegel  has 
concluded  that  9.5  percent  of  blacks 
were  missed  and  that  the  differential 
between  whites  and  blacks  remained 
pronounced.'' 

In  1966  when  I  became  director  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  at  MIT 
and  Harvard  I  asked  Prof.  David  Heer 
of  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
to  work  with  me  in  planning  a  con- 
ference to  publicize  the  nonwhite 
undercount  in  the  1960  census  and  to 
foster  concern  about  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining a  full  enumeration,  especially 
of  the  urban  poor.  It  was  our  hope  that 
the  public  airing  of  this  issue  would 
lead  to  greater  public  support  for  the 
Census  Bureau  to  obtain  the  resources 
to  deal  with  this  problem  in  the  1970 
census. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  published 
report  of  the  conference.  Social  Statis- 
tics and  the  City  (1968).  Professor  Heer 
described  our  planning: 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  became  aware  of  the  find- 
ings concerning  the  unde-enumeration  of 
nonwhites  in  the  census  while  preparing  his 
now  famous  report  "The  Negro  Family  The 
Case  for  National  Action."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1965.5  In  the  fai;  of  1966  Moynihan 
became  director  of  the  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  Harvard  University 
In  December  of  that  year  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  plan  a  conference  that  would  (li  pub- 
licize the  fact  that  many  Negroes  had  not 
been  counted  in  the  1960  census  and  (2)  at- 
tempt to  arouse  national  concern  atwut  the 
matter.  In  further  discussion  we  decided  that 
the  proposed  conference  should  be  broadened 
to  include  not  only  census  underenumeration 
of  Negroes  but  the  adequacy  of  all  officiaJ  so- 
cial statistics  for  Negroes,  Puerto  Rica,ns 
and  Mexicans  in  the  United  States  In  Janu- 
ary 1967  the  Camegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  informed  us  that  it  was  willing  to  pro- 
vide financial  supjxirt  for  the  conference 

A  prime  aim  of  the  conference  was  to  stim- 
ulate public  interest  in  the  importance  of  so- 
cial statistics  for  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans 
and  Mexicans  so  that  the  chief  agencies  con- 
cerned  with   gathering   such   statistics — the 
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us  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics— might  obtain  a 
more  adequate  budget  from  Congress  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  quantity  of  data  for 
these  groups.  With  this  goal  In  mind  we  de- 
cided that  the  conference  would  have  to  be 
held  before  the  fall  of  1967.  since  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  to  decide  upon  the  rec- 
ommended appropriations  for  the  1970  Decen- 
nial Census  at  that  time  The  final  dates  es- 
tablished were  June  22  and  23.  1967.  and  the 
conference  was  to  be  held  in  Washington.  DC 
Among  those  providing  invaluable  assist- 
ance In  planning  the  conference  were  Dr  A 
Ross  Eckler,  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census;  Dr.  Conrad  Taeuber.  Assistant 
Director  for  Demographic  Fields.  US  Bu 
reau  of  the  Census;  and  Dr  Anders  Lunde. 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics.  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics, U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  It  was  de- 
cided that  six  papers  should  be  presented  on 
the  first  day  of  the  conference.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day.  the  participants  would 
divide  into  three  workshope  to  discuss  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  each  of  the 
following  topics  First,  ways  of  Improving 
coverage  of  Negroes.  Puerto  Ricans.  and 
Mexicans  in  the  census;  second,  ways  of  im- 
proving vital  statistics  for  those  groups;  and 
third,  needed  additions  in  available  social 
statistics  for  the  three  groups  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  the  rapportuers  from 
each  of  the  morning  sessions  would  report 
the  recommendations  of  their  respective 
panels,  and  the  conference  as  a  whole  would 
then  adopt  a  general  series  of  recommenda- 
tions • 

Since  the  report  was  published,  the 
decline  in  the  undercount  of  minorities 
has  continued.  Still.  In  1980  it  remained 
disproportionately  high.  \Miile  the 
undercount  for  whites  and  nonblacks  in 
1980  was  an  estimated  0.7  percent,  a 
much  higher  5.9  percent  of  all  blacks 
were  not  counted.  Other  estimates  of 
the  black  undercount  are  even  higher. 
In  that  census,  the  Bureau  estimates  it 
missed  some  1.5  million  whites,  and  1.67 
million  blacks.  Thus,  in  1980.  blacks 
con-'tituted  53  percent  of  all  people 
missed  in  the  census,  even  though  they 
made  up  less  than  12  percent  of  the 
total  population— the  official  popu- 
lation. Moreover.  1980  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  census  that 
more  blacks  than  whites  were  missed. 

Some  estimates  also  indicate  that 
perhaps  5.9  percent  of  all  Hispanics  are 
not  being  counted.  And  the  undercount 
rates  among  our  central  city  popu- 
lation are  estimated  to  be  the  highest. 
Possibly  6  percent  of  all  central  city 
inhabitants  were  missed  in  the  1980 
count.  113  percent  of  black  central  city 
residents,  and  10.3  percent  of  such  His- 
panic residents. 

Merely  increasing  the  resources 
available  to  the  Census  Bureau  is  not 
likely  to  remedy  this  differential 
undercount.  The  1990  census  was  the 
most  expensive  in  history,  but  there 
wa«  stil!  not  sufficient  money  or  time 
to  completely  train  the  army  of  enu- 
merators hired.  P'inding  people  quali- 
fied to  go  into  some  ubran  areas  re- 
mains a  difficult  problem. 

Moreover,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  determined   that  further 


coverage  improvement  programs  are 
likely  to  be  extremely  expensive,  cost- 
ing aus  much  as  $75  per  capita.  Prof.  Ev- 
erett S.  Lee  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts forecast  this  situation  when 
he  wrote  In  our  1968  conference  report. 
•'Social  Statistics  and  the  City"  that: 

[M)ore  money  will  not  in  Itself  greatly  im- 
prove the  situation.  Traditional  census  pro- 
cedures, while  highly  effective,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  additional  or  better 
data  needed  in  our  effort  to  deal  with  the  nu- 
merous problems  posed  by  the  disadvan- 
taged The  Census  Bureau  has  gone  about  as 
far  as  it  can  go  with  traditional  procedures  ' 

Some  analysts  even  suggest  that  in- 
creasing resources  can  actually  worsen 
the  differential  undercount  In  1980.  ad- 
ditional resources  helped  to  increase 
the  count  of  whites  more  than  the 
count  of  minorities,  thus  exacerbating 
the  differential  At  a  conference  held 
on  the  1970  census  post  enumeration 
program  in  October  of  that  year.  Bu- 
reau Director  Vicent  Barabba 
admitted— 

[Y)ou  could  reduce  the  1970  undercoverage 
level  (by  augmenting  resources),  but  perhape 
Increase  the  differential  • 

At  the  same  conference.  Professor 
Nathan  Keyfitz  of  Harvard  University 
also  stated: 

[A]s  the  census  pushes  harder  and  reduces 
the  undercount  It  Is  almost  certain  to  in- 
crease the  differential  of  the  undercount.* 

Finally,  Jacob  Siegel.  who  also  partici- 
pated in  our  1967  conference,  remarked: 
Don't  be  surprised  If  you  get  something 
like  an  overcount  of  whites  and  an 
undercount  of  blacks  with  therefore  an  Im- 
possible-to-compute  differential  except  In 
absolute  terms  or  something  that  might  go 
far  beyond  the  4  to  1  of  1970.  "> 

IMPACrr  OF  THE  UNDERCOUNT 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  impact  of 
past  undercounts  on  various  commu- 
nities, and  there  are  divergent  views 
about  how  an  adjustment  of  the 
undercount  would  benefit  different 
areas.  But  scholars  agree  that  those 
groups  which  tend  to  be 
undercounted— namely,  minorities,  the 
poor,  and  the  homeless— generally  re- 
side in  the  largest  cities,  and  in  poor  or 
remote  rural  areas. 

New  York  State  officials  estimate 
that  the  1980  census  left  between  500,000 
and  860,000  New  Yorkers  uncounted; 
others  estimate  that  a  large 
undercount  in  New  York  City  was  miti- 
gated by  a  substantial  overcount  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  leaving  a  net 
undercount  of  some  250,000  people.  Dou- 
ble counting  of  students,  individuals 
with  two  homes,  residential  mobility, 
et  cetera,  all  contribute  to  the 
undercount,  which  is  most  likely  to 
occur  in  rural  and  more  affiuenl  areas 

There  is  general  agreement,  however, 
that  New  York  City  suffered  a  substan- 
tial undercount — of  at  least  a  half  mil- 
lion people— and  lost  one  congressional 
seat  as  a  result. 

City  officials,  extrapolating  from  1980 
Census  Bureau  data,  estimate  the  total 
city   undercount   at   7.4   percent,   with 


the  worst  discrepancies  in  the  black 
and  Hispanic  counts;  15.2  percent  of 
black  New  Yorkers  were  missed,  and 
12.4  percent  of  Hispanics  in  the  city 
may  have  been  missed. 

After  the  1980  census  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York  obtained  a  court 
order  requiring  the  Census  Bureau  to 
accept  "Were  You  Counted'' "  forms, 
distributed  by  the  Census  Bureau  but 
not  received  within  the  Bureau  s  dead- 
line. City  officials  claim  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  action  somewhere  between 
12.000  and  20.000  additional  individuals 
were  included  in  the  final  count  This 
balance,  said  city  officials,  saved  a  con- 
gressional seat  for  New  York.  Correc- 
tion of  the  undercount  does  matter. 

In  addition  to  almost  losing  a  second 
seat  in  Congress,  city  officials  believe 
New  York  loses  annually  between  $26 
and  $52  million  In  Federal  and  State 
dollars  distributed  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation. Among  other  cities,  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Kansas  City,  and  Los  Angeles 
have  each  alleged  substantial 
undercounts  in  the  1980  census,  with  re- 
sulting loss  of  Federal  aid  and  rep- 
resentation in  Congress. 

KEASIBILITY  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

Statistical  adjustments  to  remedy 
this  situation  are  quite  feasible.  For 
example,  in  1970.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  imputed  almost  5  million  addi- 
tional people  into  apparently  occupied 
housing,  and  Into  the  official  count.  In 
1980  over  half  a  million  were  imputed. 
Yet,  the  Department  of  Commerce — 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Census  Bu- 
reau— decided  not  to  adjust  the  1990 
census  for  the  undercount.  Announcing 
the  Department's  decision.  Dr.  Robert 
Ortner.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  stated  on  October  30.  1987: 

Adjustment  would  be  controversial,  even 
among  statisticians  Techniques  are  avail- 
able to  adjust,  but  there  are  questions  about 
the  validity  of  their  results  .  .  Different 
statisticians  would  employ  different  models 
and  get  different  results  " 

Notwithstanding  the  Department's 
official  position,  the  Census  Bureau's 
former  Associate  Director  for  Statis- 
tical Standards  and  Methodology.  Bar- 
bara Bailar.  in  her  capacity  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, stated  this: 

[TJhe  consensus  of  the  statisticians — stat- 
isticians from  government.  Industries,  and 
academla.  statisticians  who  have  carefully 
reviewed  all  the  work  in  this  area— Is  that  an 
adjustment  will  provide  more  accurate  data 
on  the  size,  location,  and  demography  of  the 
minority  population  in  this  country  It's 
time  to  get  on  with  the  job.'^ 

After  making  that  statement.  Ms. 
Bailar  resigned  her  post  in  protest  over 
Mr.  Ortner's  decision  While  she  op- 
posed adjusting-  the  1980  census  because 
suitable  methodology  did  not  exist,  she 
is  now  convinced  that  it  does  and  that 
the  adjustment  should  be  made. 

Moreover,  a  panel  of  five  Census  stat- 
isticians—Dan Childers.  Gregg 
DIffendal.  Howard  Hogan.  Nathanlal 
Schenker.  and  Kirk  Wolter— published 


a  monograph  titled.  "The  Technical 
F'easibility  of  Correcting  the  1990  Cen- 
sus." substantiating  Bailar's  view  that 
adjustment  is  feasible.  Expressing  their 
collective  views,  and  not  those  of  the 
Census  Bureau  per  se.  they  concluded; 

(A  coverage  measurement  program  exists] 
in  which  some  weakness  remain  and  must  be 
addressed  •  •  *  However,  none  of  the  weak- 
nesses or  errors  are  so  large  as  to  Invalidate 
the  adjustment  *  *  *  On  this  basis,  we  con- 
clude that  it  is  technically  feasible  tfl  cor- 
rect the  1990  census  for  differential  cov- 
erage.'^ 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  OBLIGATION 

Since  the  feasibility  of  adjustment  is 
widely  admitted,  the  Bureau  really 
does  not  have  a  choice  about  whether 
to  undertake  it.  In  1967.  I  wrote  in  the 
foreword  to  "Social  Statistics  and  the 
City  "  that; 

(T]he  full  enumeration  of  the  American 
population  is  not  simply  an  optional  public 
service  provided  by  the  Government  for  the 
use  of  sales  managers,  sociologists,  and  re- 
gional planners.  It  is.  ra'her.  the  constitu- 
tionally mandated  process  whereby  political 
representation  in  the  Congress  i?  distributed 
as  between  different  areas  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
a  matter  not  of  convenience  but  of  the  high- 
est seriousness,  affecting  the  very  founda- 
tions of  sovereignty  That  being  the  case 
there  is  no  lawful  course  but  to  provide  the 
Bureau  with  whatever  resouces  are  necessary 
to  obtain  a  full  enumeration.'* 

.\fter  the  1980  census  some  50  law- 
suits were  filed  challenging  its  valid- 
ity, primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
undercount.  The  Bureau  argued  that 
the  words  "actual  enumeration  "  re- 
stricted it  to  a  literal  headcount. 
Though  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
issue,  these  lower  court  cases  clearly 
establish,  assuming  technical  feasibil- 
ity, the  con,stitutional  permissibility, 
if  not  requirement,  of  utilizing  statis- 
tical adjustments  to  improve  the  accu- 
racy of  census  figures  used  for  both  ap)- 
portionmenl  and  funding  purposes.  As 
the  Federal  district  court  in  Michigan 
stated  m  Youn^r  versus  Klutznick 
il980i. 

With  the  modern  knowledge  and  the  sci- 
entific techniques  available  to  adjust  for  the 
known  undercount  differentials,  and  to  bring 
about  official  population  counts  that  are 
closer  to  the  truth  than  those  derived  from 
the  raw.  unadjusted  headcount.  surely  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  would  have  in- 
tended that  such  an  adjustment  be  made.'"' 

The  district  court  in  Y'oung  further 
noted  that  if  an  adjustment  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  obtain  a  figure  that 
more  accurately  reflects  the  actual 
papulation,  article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  14th  amendment  would 
mandate  such  an  adjustment.  Thus,  in 
respxjnse  to  the  question  of  whether  a 
headcount  unadjusted  for  an  acknowl- 
edged undercount  could  be  used  for  ap- 
portionment and  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  the  district  court  stated. 
'The  answer  is  clearly  no"  and  ordered 
the  1990  census  figures  to  be  adjusted. 

In  1981.  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  this  decision  for  unre- 


lated procedural  reasons.  However,  as 
Judge  Keith  of  the  sixth  circuit  empha- 
sized in  his  dissent,  the  district  court's 
"formulation  of  the  law  governing  this 
controversy  is  unassailable.  "  He  fur- 
ther noted  that: 

Since  the  sole  constitutional  function  of 
the  decennial  census  is  to  provide  a  popu- 
lation base  for  reapportionment  of  congres- 
sional districts,  the  Census  Bureau  is  bound 
by  the  Constitution  to  count  people  as  accu- 
rately as  possible. '«> 

In  Carey  versus  Klutznick  (1980 1.  the 
Federal  district  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  held  that  statis- 
tical adjustments  to  improve  the  accu- 
racy of  the  count  were: 

[R]equired  t«  prevent  an  unwarranted  dilu^ 
tion  of  the  votes  of  New  York  City  and  New 
York  State  residents.  The  Constitunon  re- 
quires no  less,  (emphasis  supplied!  i'^ 

The  second  circuit  reversed  the  dis- 
trict court  on  procedural  grounds,  but 
in  so  doing  stated  "we  also  agree  with 
the  district  court  that  the  appellees 
[the  City  and  State  of  New  York]  have 
demonstrated  a  likelihood  of  success 
on  the  merits." '8  Specifically,  the  sec- 
ond circuit  affirmed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion required  the  Bureau  to  determine 
the  population  as  accurately  as  r>os- 
sible  and  that  statistical  adjustments 
were  not  prohibited.  In  so  doing,  the 
court  restated  a  principle  laid  down  in 
1832  by  Daniel  Webster  in  discussing 
the  subject  of  apportionment: 

That  which  cannot  be  done  perfectly,  must 
be  done  in  a  manner  as  near  perfection  as 
can  be.  If  exactness  cannot,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  attained,  then  the  greatest 
practicable  approach  to  exactness  ought  to 
be  made.'« 

Most  recently,  the  city  and  State  of 
New  Y'ork.  joined  by  several  other  mu- 
nicipalities and  organizations,  filed 
suit  on  November  7.  1988.  to  require  the 
.Secretary  of  Commerce  to  adjust  the 
1990  census  for  the  undercount  As  the 
case  was  going  to  trial,  the  Secretary 
agreed  to  take  a  fresh,  unbiased  look  at 
the  issue,  aided  by  an  eight-member 
panel  of  experts.  He  has  until  July  15  of 
this  year  to  announce  his  decision. 

I  believe  it  is  time  Congress  settles 
the  matter  appropriately  and  with 
statute.  It  must  not  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  future  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce. The  Constitution  provides  that 
the  census  shall  be  made  "in  such  man- 
ner as  [Congress]  shall  by  law  direct." 
If  we  do  not  exercise  our  constitutional 
responsibility,  the  courts  will  be  forced 
to  resolve  the  undercount  problem. 
However,  the  pros{>ect  of  another  50- 
plus  lawsuits  challenging  the  1990  cen- 
sus is  not  likely  to  satisfy  either  the 
Bureau  or  its  critics.  As  the  Federal 
district  court  In  City  of  Philadelphia 
versus  Klutznick  (1980)  observed,  allow- 
ing the  courts  to  address  this  issue  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  "sacrifice[s]  the  na- 
tional [census]  program  to  the  exact 
dangers  of  local  manipulation  and  bias. 
no  matter  how  well  intentioned.  the 
framers  sought  to  avoid." ^f 


THE  NEED  FDR  LEGISLATION 

We  in  Congress  and  city  and  State  of- 
ficials concerned  about  the  differential 
undercount  were  hoping  this  problem 
could  be  resolved  without  Federal  leg- 
islation. Once  the  1980  undercount  lev- 
els were  determined,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau agreed  to  study  the  possibility  of 
undertaking  an  automatic  adjustment 
of  the  1990  census  to  correct  for  the  in- 
evitable undercount.  and  to  undertake 
a  post  enumeration  survey,  used  to  es- 
timate the  size  of  the  undercount. 
However,  the  Bureau  has  not  received 
the  Secretary's  permission  to  actually 
adjust  the  count,  based  on  the  survey 
findings,  and  I  do  not  want  to  rely  on 
the  scales  falling  from  his  eyes. 

Thus.  I  see  no  alternative  but  to 
mandate  a  correction  through  statute. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  I  offer 
today  is  most  straightforward:  to  im- 
prove the  overall  accuracy  of  the  popu- 
lation data  collected  in  the  decennial 
census.  It  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  adjust  this  and  all  sub- 
sequent decennial  censuses  to  correct 
for  any  undercounts  or  overcounts, 
using  "the  most  accurate  methods 
available."  This  corrected  data  will  be 
the  only  set  of  census  data,  and  will  be 
used  for  all  purposes  for  which  such 
data  are  needed.  As  such,  this  data  will 
be  the  basis  for  apportionment  of  seats 
in  Congress,  as  well  as  distribution  of 
Federal  aid  based  on  population  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  notify 
Congress  of  his  or  her  plans  to  adjust 
at  least  6  months  prior  to  each  decen- 
nial census. 

It  is  up  to  Congress.  A  constitutional 
obligation  exists,  and  the  methodologj- 
is  sufficiently  understood.  Will  we 
meet  this  challenge  and  ensure  that 
each  and  every  citizen  receives  equal 
representation  and  a  fair  share  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  or  will  we  allow  the  courts 
to  do  this  for  us'' 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
m  this  important  matter  of  fairness 
and  equity  as  provided  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  and  my  foreward  to  "Social 
Statistics  and  the  City"  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SOCLAL  STA'nS-nCS  AND  THE  CfTi' 
FOREWORD 

At  one  point  in  the  course  of  the  1950"9 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith  observed  that  it  is 
the  statisticians,  as  much  as  any  single 
group,  who  shape  public  policy,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  societies  never  really  become 
effectively  concerned  with  social  problems 
until  they  learn  to  measure  them.  An  unas- 
suming truth,  perhaps,  but  a  mighty  one, 
and  one  that  did  more  than  he  may  know  to 
sustain  morale  in  a  number  of  Washington 
bureaucracies  (hateful  wordU  during  a  penod 
when  the  relevant  cabinet  officers  had  on 
their  own  reached  very  much  the  same  con- 
clusion— and  distrusted  their  charges  all  the 
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more  In  consequence.  For  It  la  one  of  the  Iro- 
nies of  American  jcovernment  that  Individ- 
uals and  groups  that  have  been  most  resist- 
ant to  liberal  social  chang^e  have  quite  accu- 
rately perceived  that  social  statistics  are  all 
too  readily  transformed  Into  political  dyna- 
mite, whilst  in  a  curious  way  the  reform 
temperament  has  tended  to  view  the  whole 
statistical  process  as  plodding,  overcautious, 
and  somehow  a  brake  on  process.  (Why 
must  every  statistic  be  accompanied  by  de- 
tailed notes  about  the  slie  of  the  "standard 
error"?) 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  this  is  what 
must  be  done  If  the  fact  Is  to  be  accurately 
stated,  and  ultimately  accepted.  But.  ^ven 
this  atmosphere  of  suspicion  on  the  one  hand 
and  impatience  on  the  other.  It  is  something 
of  a  wonder  that  the  statistical  officers  of 
the  federal  government  have  with  such  for- 
titude and  fairness  remained  faithful  to  a 
high  Intellectual  calling,  and  an  even  more 
demanding  public  trust. 

There  is  no  agency  of  which  this  Is  more 
true  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  first, 
and  still  the  most  important,  information- 
gathering  agency  of  the  federal  government. 
For  getting  on,  now.  for  two  centuries,  the 
Census  has  collected  and  compiled  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  American  experience.  Of  late 
the  ten-year  cycle  has  begun  to  modulate 
somewhat,  and  as  more  and  more  current  re- 
ports have  been  forthcoming,  the  Census  has 
been  quietly  transforming  Itself  into  a  con- 
tinuously flowing  source  of  information 
about  the  American  people  In  turn.  Amer- 
ican society  has  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  it  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
aspect  of  public  or  private  life  not  touched 
and  somehow  shaped  by  Census  Information. 
And  yet  for  all  this.  It  Is  somehow  Ignored 
To  declare  that  the  Census  Is  without  friends 
would  be  absurd.  But  partisans'  When  Census 
appropriations  are  cut.  who  bleeds  on  Capitol 
Hill  or  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent? The  answer  is  almost  everyone  in  gen- 
eral, and  therefore  no  one  in  particular.  But 
the  result,  too  often,  is  the  neglect,  even  the 
abuse,  of  an  indispensable  public  institution, 
which  often  of  late  has  served  better  than  It 
has  been  served 

The  papers  in  this  collection,  as  Professor 
Heer's  Introduction  explains,  were  presented 
at  a  conference  held  in  June  1967  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  arousing  a  measure  of 
public  concern  about  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  Census  in  obtaining  a  full  count 
of  the  urban  poor,  especially  perhaps  the 
Negro  poor.  It  became  apparent,  for  example, 
that  in  1960  one-fifth  of  nonwhite  males  aged 
25-29  had  In  effect  disappeared  and  had  been 
left  out  of  the  Census  count  altogether.  In- 
visible men  Altogether,  one-tenth  of  the 
nonwhite  population  had  been  "missed  "  The 
ramifications  of  this  fact  were  considerable, 
and  its  implications  will  suggest  themselves 
immediately.  It  was  hoped  that  a  public  air- 
ing of  the  issue  might  lead  to  greater  public 
support  to  ensure  that  the  Census  would 
have  the  resources  in  1970  to  do  what  is.  after 
all.  Its  fundamental  job.  that  of  counting  all 
the  American  people.  As  the  reader  will  see. 
the  scholarly  case  for  providing  this  support 
was  made  with  considerable  energy  and  can- 
dor But  perhaps  the  most  compelling  argu- 
ment arose  from  a  chance  remark  by  a  con- 
ference participant  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
decennial  census  were  not  required  by  the 
Constitution,  the  Bureau  would  doubtless 
never  have  survived  the  economy  drives  of 
the  nineteenth  century  The  thought  flashed: 
The  full  enumeration  of  the  American  popu- 
lation is  not  simply  an  optional  public  serv- 
ice provided  by  government  for  the  use  of 


sales   managers,    sociologists,    and    regional 

planners.  It  is.  rather,  the  constitutionally 
mandated  process  whereby  political  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress  Is  distributed  as 
between  different  areas  of  the  nation  It  Is  a 
matter  not  of  convenience  but  of  the  highest 
seriousness,  affecting  the  very  foundations  of 
sovereignty.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  no 
lawful  course  but  to  provide  the  Bureau  with 
whatever  resources  are  necessary  to  obtain  a 
full  enumeration  Inasmuch  as  Negroes  and 
other  "minorities  '  are  concentrated  In  spe- 
cific urban  locations,  to  undercount  signifi- 
cantly the  population  in  those  areas  is  to 
deny  residenu  their  rights  under  Article  I. 
Section  3  of  the  Constitution,  as  well,  no 
doubt,  as  under  Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Given  the  further,  more  recent 
practice  of  distributing  federal,  state,  and 
local  categorical  aid  on  the  basis  not  only  of 
the  number  but  also  social  and  economic 
characteristics  of  local  populations  the  con- 
stltutionp'.  case  for  full  enumeration  would 
seem  to  be  further  strengthened. 

A  sound  legal  case''  Others  will  judge:  and 
possibly  one  day  the  courts  will  decide  But 
of  one  thing  the  conference  had  no  doubt:  the 
common-sense  case  is  irrefutAble.  America 
needs  to  count  all  its  people.  (And  recip- 
rocally, all  its  people  need  to  make  them- 
selves available  to  be  counted  i  But  if  the 
legal  case  adds  any  strength  to  the  common- 
sense  anrument.  it  reamlns  only  to  add  that 
should  either  of  the  arguments  bring  some 
Improvement  In  the  future,  it  will  be  but  an- 
other instance  of  the  generosity  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  which  provided  funds  for 
the  conference  and  for  this  publication. 
Daxiel  p.  Moynihan. 
Director.  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies. 

S.  28 
Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assernhled 
SECTION  I.  SHOUT  TITIj:. 

This  Act  may   be  cited  as  the  Decennial 
Census  Improvement  Act  of  1991 
SEC.  t.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  DECEN- 
NIAL CENSUS  OP  POPULATION. 

(a)  In  General  —Section  MUa)  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1 )  by  Inserting  "(It  '  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1980  '  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1990"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "date."  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  "surveys  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "date  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  each  such 
census  shall  be  taken  in  such  form  and  con- 
tent as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  sampling  procedures  and  spe- 
cial surveys  ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  In  taking  any  census  under  this  sub- 
section. Including  the  1990  census,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adjust  the  population  data  to 
correct  for  any  undercounts  or  overcounts, 
using  the  most  accurate  methods  available. 
The  adjusted  population  data  shall  con- 
stitute the  official  census  data  for  all  pur- 
poses for  which  decennial  census  data  are 
used,  whether  under  this  title  or  any  other 
provision  of  law". 

(b)  Reportino  Requirement.— Section 
MHO  of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C).  respec- 
tively: 

(31  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection"  in  subparagraph  iC)  (as  so 
redesl^ated  by   paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 


section) and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (Bi  of  this  paragraph":  and 

i4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  With  respect  to  each  decennial  census 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  having  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  the  census — 

"(A)  not  later  than  June  30  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  appropriate  decennial  census 
date,  a  report  containing  the  Secretary's 
proposed  plan  for  adjusting  population  data 
to  correct  for  any  undercounts  or 
overcounts,  as  required  by  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section.  Including  a  description  of  any 
surveys,  sampling,  or  other  statistical  proce- 
dures proposed  to  be  used,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
jected timetable  for  carrying  out  any  such 
procedures;  and 

"(B)  after  submission  of  a  report  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the 
Secretary  finds  new  circumstances  exist 
which  necessitate  that  any  matter  contained 
in  such  report  be  modified,  a  report  contain- 
ing the  proposed  modifications,  including  a 
detailed  statement  of  Justification  there- 
for-. 

SEC.  3    (  IAKI»-V1N(.  AMENDMENT  lUUJ^TtNG  TO 
niE  I  SE  OK  ,SAMi'l.l.N(;. 

Section  195  of  title  13,  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'i  19S.  Vme  of  (tampling 

"The  Secretary  shall,  if  he  considers  It  fea- 
sible, authorize  the  use  of  the  statistical 
method  known  as  "sampling"  in  carrying  out 
this  title.  In  taking  a  decennial  census  of 
population,  the  use  of  sampling  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  applicable  provisions  of  section  Ml 
of  this  title."'. 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.    AKAKA.    Mr.    BRADLEY,   and 

Mr,  Hatfield): 
S,  29.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  coverage 
of  residential  drug  treatment  for  preg- 
nant women  and  certain  family  mem- 
bers under  the  Medicaid  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

MKDlCAID  DKl'G  TREATMENT  FOR  FAMILIES  ACT 

Mr.  MO^'NIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Medicaid 
Drug  Treatment  for  Families  Act  of 
1991.  legislation  that  would  permit  cov- 
erage of  residential  drug  treatment  for 
pregnant  women  and  certain  family 
members  under  the  Medicaid  Program. 
My  distinguished  colleagues.  Mr. 
AK.\KA.  Mr.  BRADLEY  and  Mr.  H.^TKIELD 
join  me  as  original  cosponsors. 

For  some  time  now.  we  in  Congress 
have  been  about  the  business  of  rede- 
fining our  approach  to  the  crack  epi- 
demic We  need  to  balance  our  re- 
sources between  reducing  drug  demand 
and  reducing  drug  supply.  In  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  we  put  into 
statute  that  our  goal  was  to  provide 
treatment  to  all  those  requesting  it. 
P'or  too  long  we  relied  only  upon  law 
enforcement  to  cope  with  what  is  also 
a  medical  emergency. 

Treatment  is  what  is  most  needed  by 
pregnant  women  and  mothers.  Their 
drug  problems  are  particularly  insid- 
ious, affecting  not  only  themselves,  but 
also  their  children,  .Addiction  is  passed 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  children  in  the 
United  States  are  prenatally  exposed 
to  illicit  drugs.  And  drug-exposed  chil- 
dren face  overwhelming  problems 
Brain  damage,  premature  delivery,  low 
birthweight  and  withdrawal  symptoms, 
to  name  a  few.  Saddest  of  all.  these 
misfortunate  children  are  being  aban- 
doned by  their  mothers  m  growing 
numbers.  Where  the  heroin  epidemic  of 
the  1960's  gave  us  the  single  parent 
family,  the  "crack"  epidemic  of  the 
1980's  has  given  us  the  no-parent  child. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  few  avenues 
of  help  open  to  drug-addicted  mothers 
and  mothers-to-be.  A  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Direc- 
tors found  that  of  the  estimated  4  mil- 
lion women  needing  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment, only  about  one-seventh  receive 
it.  Of  the  quarter  million  pregnant 
women  needing  treatment,  only  one- 
eighth  receive  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  call  attention 
to  a  recent  study  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  entitled  "Drug 
Exposed  Infants:  A  Generation  at 
Risk.  "  which  stated: 

With  additional  federal  funding,  the  large 
gap  between  the  number  of  women  who  could 
benefit  from  drug  treatment  and  the  number 
of  residential  and  outpatient  slots  available 
could  be  reduced  These  include: 

Requiring  states  to  include  substance 
abuse  treatment  as  part  of  the  package  of 


services  available  to  presrnant  women  under 
Medicaid. 

Our  bill  would  do  just  that.  It  would 
permit,  at  State  option.  Federal  Medi- 
caid reimbursement  for  certain  case- 
managed,  substance  abuse  treatment 
services  provided  in  residential  set- 
tings for  pregnant  women  whose  in- 
comes are  below  185  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  line.  Substance  abuse 
treatment  services  would  continue  for 
12  months  post  partum.  And  not  only 
could  pregnant  women  receive  Feder- 
ally reimbursable  substance  abuse 
treatment,  but  also  Medicaid-eligible 
parents  and  children. 

Residential  drug  treatment  programs 
would  be  required  to  provide  certain 
services  including:  individual,  group, 
and  family  substance  abuse  counseling; 
substance  abuse  education  and  treat- 
ment provided  pursuant  to  individual- 
ized treatment  plans:  HIV  prevention 
education;  family  support  services; 
parenting  skills  training  and.  where 
appropriate,  domestic  violence  counsel- 
ing and  sexual  abuse  counseling;  child 
care,  either  onsite  or  off  through  con- 
tract; room  and  board  with  onsite  su- 
pervision 24  hours  per  day;  counseling 
services  to  assist  in  the  transition  to 
independent  living;  and  staff  training 
programs  on  a  continuing  baisis.  In  ad- 
dition, programs  would  be  required  to 
refer  clients  to  other  service  providers, 
when  necessary. 

All  required  services  would  be  reim- 
bursed through  Medicaid,  except  child 
care  which  would  be  paid  for  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  For 
pregnant  women,  services  would  be  re- 
imbursable for  1  year  post  partum.  For 
everyone  else,  for  no  more  than  12 
months. 

While  we  believe  it  is  im.portant  that 
facilities  be  limited  in  size  and  scale. 
we  also  recognize  that  providers  as  well 
as  States  must  have  the  flexibility  to 
determine,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  size  of  the  residential  centers. 
Our  bill  limits  the  size  of  residential 
treatment  facilities  to  no  more  than  40 
beds  unless  the  States  assure  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  requisite  services  will 
be  provided  in  larger  facilities. 

If  we  intend  to  eliminate  the  pathol- 
ogy associated  with  drug  addiction, 
then  we  m.ust  invest  our  energies  in  so- 
lutions that  work.  There  is  no  better 
place  to  start  than  with  pregnant 
women.  Treatment  of  them  helps  two 
lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  29 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicaid 
Drug  Treatment  for  Families  Act  of  1991" 


SEC. 


2.  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OF  AIXOHOUSM 
A-VD  DRUG  DEPENDENCY  RESIDEN 
TIAL  TREATMENT  SERVICES  FOR 
PREGNANT  WOMEN  AND  FAMILY 
MEMBERS. 
(al  OPTION.^L  COVERAGE  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND 

DRUG  Dependency  Residential  Treatment 
Services, —Section  1905  of  the  Socia;  Secu- 
rity Act  i42  use,  1396d).  as  amended  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  and  Reconcil'.aiior.  Act  of 
1990.  IS  further  amended— 
1 1 1  in  subsection  (a> — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
praph  (21). 

(B)  in  paragraph  i24i  by  striking  the 
comma  at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon: 

iC)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  i22).  (23). 
and  (24)  as  paragraphs  i26  ,  22:.  and  i23i  re- 
spectively, and  by  transferring  and  inserting 
paragraph  (25i  after  paragraph  (23).  as  so  re- 
designated: and 

(Di  by  inserting  after  para^rraph  i23)  as  re- 
designated the  following  new  paragraph 

""(24!  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency 
treatment  services  (as  defined  in  S'Jbsection 
(t)  and  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  resi- 
dential treatment  services  las  defined  m  sub- 
section (u)i;  and": 

(2)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (25). 
as  so  redesignated— 

I  A.i  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "or" 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B>— 

(ii  by  inserting  ""(other  than  services  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (22  '  after  "care  or 
services";  and 

(11)  by  striking  the  period  and  inserting  "; 
or",  and 

(Ci  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  any  such  payments  with  respect  to  al- 
coholism, and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  under  paragraph  (24)  for 
individuals  not  described  in  subsection 
(u)(6)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections' 

"(t)  The  term  'alcoholism  and  drug  depend- 
ency treatment  services'  means — 

■"(1)  inpatient  alcohohsm  and  drug  depend- 
ency treatment  services  <  including  counsel- 
ing) provided  by  a  hospital  or  by  any  other 
entity  authorized  by  the  State  to  provide 
such  treatment,  and 

"i2'  outpatient  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency treatment  services  (including 
counseling)  provided  by  a  hospital  or  by  any 
other  entity  authorized  by  the  State  to  pro- 
vide such  treatment, 

"(u)(l)  The  term  'alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency residential  treatment  ser\-ices' 
means  (subject  to  the  limitations  described 
in  paragraph  (5i  of  this  subsection >.  the  re- 
quired services  described  m  paragraph  i3i. 
which  shall  be  provided  in  a  coordinated 
manner  either— 

"(A  I  directly,  or 

"(B)  by  contract  by  a  residential  treat- 
ment facility  that  meets  the  requirem.ents  of 
paragraph  (3) 

"(2 1  For  purposes  of  this  title,  alcoholism 
and  drug  dependency  residential  treatment 
ser%"ices  shall  be  considered  tc  be  pregnancy- 
related  prenatal  care  ser\'ices 

'',3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (li.  the  re- 
Qiiired  services  described  m  this  paragraph 
are  as  follows: 

"(A)  Individual,  group,  and  family  counsel- 
ing, including— 

"(i)  addiction  education  and  treatment, 
provided  pursuant  to  individualized  treat- 
ment plans  (including  opportunity  for  in- 
volvement in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
Narcotic*  Anon.vmous. 

"(i:  I  parenting  skills  training. 
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"(111)  education  concerning  prevention 
HIV  Infection,  and 

■•(Iv)  domestic  violence  counseling  and  sex- 
ual abuse  counsellOK  dn  cases  where  such 
counseling  Is  appropriate* 

'•(B»  Room  and  board  In  a  structured  envi- 
ronment with  on-site  supervision  24  hours-a- 
day. 

"(C)  Therapeutic  child  care  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary),  where  appropriate. 

"(Di  A.s8l9tlng  parents  In  obtaining  access 
to— 

"(1)  developmental  services  (to  the  extent 
available)  for  the  pre-school  age  children  of 
such  parents'. 

"(11)  public  education  for  the  school-age 
children  of  such  parents  (Including  providing 
assistance  In  enrollment  in  school);  and 

"I  ill  I  public  education  (with  respect  to 
such  parents  who  have  not  completed  a  high 
school  education). 

"(D)  Facilitating  access  to  health  and  so- 
cial services,  where  appropriate  and  to  the 
extent  available,  including— 

"(1)  services  provide  under  title  V. 

"(11)  services  and  nutritional  supplements 
provided  under  section  17(1)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  use.  1786<1)). 

"(ill)  services  provided  by  Federally  quali- 
fied health  centers,  outpatient  pediatric 
services,  well-baby  care,  and  early  and  peri- 
odic screening,  diagnostic,  and 

"(Iv)  treatment  services  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (r)) 

"(E)  Planning  for  and  counseling  to  assist 
reentry  Into  society,  including— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  programs  are  avail- 
able, referrals  to  appropriate  educational, 
vocational,  and  other  employment-related 
programs  (Including  the  Job  Opportunities 
and  Basic  Skills  Training  Program  under 
part  F  of  title  IV). 

"(11)  referrals  to  appropriate  outpatient 
treatment  and  counseling,  and 

"(Hi)  referrals  to  transitional  housing,  and 
assistance  in  obtaining  suitable  affordable 
housing  and  employment  upon  discharge. 

"(F)  Continuing  specialized  training  for 
the  staff  members  of  residential  treatment 
facilities  with  respect  to  the  special  needs  of 
residents  of  such  facilities  and  the  children 
of  such  residents,  designed  to  Inform  such 
staff  members  of  the  most  recent  and  most 
effective  treatment  techniques. 

"(4)(A)  The  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
with  respect  to  a  facility  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  E^ch  State  agency  that  administers  al 
cohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment activities  and  programs  has  certified 
to   the   single   State   agency   under   section 
1902(a)(5)  that  the  facility— 

"(1)  Is  able  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contract,  the  services  described  in  paragraph 
(3):  and 

"(U)  meets  the  State  licensing  or  certifi- 
cation requirements  applicable  to  the  facil- 
ity. 

"(11)  The  facility  that  provides  the  residen- 
tial services  described  in  paragraph  (3)  Is  not 
licensed  as  a  hospital,  and- 

"(I)  has  no  more  than  40  beds,  or 

"(11)  has  more  than  40  beds  the  State  pro- 
vides assurances  in  an  approved  State  plan 
demonstrating  that^- 

"(aa)  such  facilities  are  capable  of  provid- 
ing the  services  described  in  paragraph  (3); 
and 

"(bb)  the  State  shall  ensure  that  such  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  such  facilities 

"(B)  A  facility  may  restrict  the  age  of  chil- 
dren who  may  receive  services  In  the  facility 
described  in  paragraph  (5)(B)  or  (5)(C)  and 
may  restrict  the  number  of  such  children 
that  may  accompany  each  mother  or  care- 


taker parent  (except  that  the  facility  may 
not  restrict  the  number  of  such  children  so 
as  to  prohibit  one  child  from  accompanying 
each  mother). 

"(5)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  serv- 
ices described  in  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  cov- 
ered In  the  amount,  duration  and  scope 
medically  required  for  each  eligible  individ- 
ual In  need  of  such  services  (as  defined  and 
determined  by  the  Secretary). 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
iC).  with  respect  to  an  Individual  covered 
under  a  State  plan,  such  State  plan  shall 
provide  coverage  of  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency residential  treatment  services  for 
a  period,  if  the  period  is  not  less  than  12 
months. 

"(C)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  prevent  a  State  from  re- 
quiring prior  authorization  and  utilization 
review  with  respect  to  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependency  residential  treatment  services  to 
ensure  that  such  services  are  appropriate 
and  medically  necessary. 

"(6)  A  State  plan  shall  limit  coverage 
under  the  plan  of  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency residential  treatment  services 
under  subsection  (a)(22)  to  the  following  in- 
dividuals (Who  are  otherwise  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  under  this  title): 

"(A)  Women  during  pregnancy,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  1-year  period  following  the  end 
of  the  pregnancy 

"(B)  Children  of  a  woman  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(C)  At  the  option  of  a  State,  the  care- 
taker parent  of  a  child  of  a  woman  described 
in  subparagraph  lA). 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  State  plan  for  medical  assist- 
ance may  provide  for  medical  assistance  for 
alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  with  respect  to  an  Indi- 
vidual described  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of 
paragraph  (5i  who— 

"(A)  Is  the  child  or  spouse  of  a  woman  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lA)  of  such  para- 
graph, and 

"(B)  Is  not  otherwise  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  under  the  plan  during  the  period 
of  time  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  of  such 
paragraph  " 

(b)  Optional  Coverage  of  Caretaker  Par- 
KNT8— Section  1902(a)(10)  of  such  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)(l))  Is  fur- 
ther amended 

(1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  matter  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■(G)  that  the  medical  assistance  made 
available  to  individuals  who  are  parents  of  a 
child  eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  and  who  are  eligible  for  medical 
assistance  under  subclause  (1),  (III),  or  (V)  of 
clause  (1)  of  subparagraph  (A),  under 
subclause  (I).  (II).  or  (HI)  of  clause  (Hi  of 
such  subparagraph,  or  under  subparagraph 
iC),  may  include  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency residential  treatment  services  (as 
defined  In  section  1905<uii  notwithstanding 
the  exclusion  from  coverage  for  individuals 
In  Institutions  for  mental  diseases  under  sec- 
tion 1906(ai,  without  making  such  alcoholism 
and  drug  dependency  residential  treatment 
services  available  to  other  groups  covered  by 
the  State  plan  (notwithstanding  subpara- 
graph (Bii;" 

(c)  Payment  on  a  Cost-Reuated  Basis.- 
Section  1902(a)(13)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C 
I396a(a)(13))  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  ' 
graph  (E). 

(2)  by  adding 
graph  (F).  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)  for  payment  for  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependency  residential  treatment  services 
that— 

"(I)  the  State  determines  (and  provides  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary)  to  be 
reasonable  and  adequate  to  meet  the  cost  of 
efficiently  and  economically  operating  fa- 
cilities to  provide  services  that  conform  with 
applicable  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regu 
latlons.  Including  any  quality  and  .safety 
standards:  and 

■111)  to  assure  that  Individuals  eligible  for 
such  services  have  reasonable  access  to  such 
services;". 

(d)  Case  Management  Services —Section 
1902(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U  S  C.  1396a(a)).  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  is  further  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (54); 

(2)  In  paragraph  (55)  inserted  by  section 
4602(a)(3i  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990.  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  a  .semltolon; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  i55i  inserted 
by  section  4604(b)(3)  of  the  Omnitm.s  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  paragraph  i56i. 
by  transferring  and  inserting  It  after  para- 
graph (55)  Inserted  by  section  4602iai(3i  of 
such  Act.  and  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  and  Inserting  a  semicolon; 

(4)  by  placing  paragraphs  57i  and  iSfl).  In- 
serted by  section  47filianl  hCi  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  Imme- 
diately after  paragraph  i56i.  as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (3); 

(5)  in  paragraph  (58)  Inserted  by  section 
4751(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990,  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon, 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (.S8i  inserted 
by  section  4752(C)(1  )(Ci  of  the  OmnUiu.s  Budg- 
et Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  paragraph 
(59).  by  transferring  and  inserting  It  aft/er 
paragraph  (58i  inserted  by  section 
47Slia)(l)(C>  of  such  Act  and  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  In.sertlng  ".  and",  and 

i7)  by  Inserting  aftJT  paragraph  (59)  as  so 
redesignated  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(60)  If  the  State  plan  mtludes.  a.i  medical 
assistance,  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency 
residential  treatment  services,  provide  - 

"(A)  with  respect  to  each  eligible  Individ- 
ual who  requests  such  services,  for  a  case 
management  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the 
eligible  Individual  and  the  family  of  the  eli- 
gible individual  las  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary), to  be  conducted  prior  to  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services.  Includlng- 

"(l)  an  assessment  of  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  providing  the  alcoholism  and 
drug  dependency  residential  treatment  serv- 
ices; 

"(11)  the  adequacy  of  the  services  de9crU)ed 
in  clause  di  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the 
Individual  at  the  time  of  such  case  manage 
ment  evaluation  and  to  promote  the  maxl 
mum  level  of  physical,  psychological,  and 
emotional  well-being  with  respect  tJj  such  in- 
dividual: 

"(111)  the  feasibility  of  meeting  such  needs 
through  alternative  Institutional  or  non-ln- 
stltutlonal  services,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. I  to  be  provided  as  medlcAl  assistance 
to  the  extent  that  sue  h  alternative  services 
are  included  as  medical  assistance  under  the 
State  plan),  and 

"ilv)  upon  completion  of  the  initial  case 
management  evaluation,  referral   to  the  al- 


ternative services  in  the  case  where  a  deter- 
mination is  made  that  such  services  meet 
the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  family  of 
such  individual:  and 

"iBi  with  respect  to  each  eligible  individ- 
ual who  receives  such  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependency  residential  treatment  services, 
for  a  regular  program  of  periodic  case  man- 
agement review  of  the  continued  need  for 
such  services,  including— 

"(i)  an  assessment  of  the  necessity  and  de- 
sirability of  continuing  to  provide  such  ser\'- 
Ices; 

"(11)  the  adequacy  of  such  services  in  meet- 
ing the  health  needs  of  the  eligible  individ- 
ual at  the  time  of  such  review  to  promote 
the  maximum  level  of  physical,  psycho- 
logical, and  emotional  well-being  with  re- 
spect to  such  individual: 

"(Hi)  the  feasibility  of  meeting  such  need.s 
through  alternative  institutional  or  non-in- 
stitutional services,  as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, (to  be  provided  as  medical  assistance 
to  the  extent  that  such  alternative  services 
are  Included  as  medical  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  i;  and 

"(ivi  upon  completion  of  the  case  manage- 
ment review,  referral  to  the  alternative  serv- 
ices In  the  case  where  a  determination  is 
made  that  such  services  meet  the  needs  of 
fhe  Individual  and  the  family  of  such  indi- 
vidual.". 

!e)  Child  Care  Under  the  Aid  to  Familie.s 
With  Dependent  Chii.dken  Prckiram  Under 
Title  IV  of  the  S(x:ial  SECURiTi'  Act.— Sec- 
tion 402(gHl)(A)(ii  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
602(g)(l)(A)(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (I); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subclause  illi  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subclause 

"(IIIi  for  each  individual  described  in  para- 
graph (6i  of  section  1905(U).  who  receives  al- 
coholism and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(li  of  such  section)  for  which  medical  assist- 
ance is  made  available  under  a  State  plan 
under  title  XIX.  to  the  extent  the  State 
agency  (described  in  section  1902(a)(5))  deter- 
mines such  ser\'ices  to  be  necessary  for  a 
member  of  the  family  of  such  eligible  indi- 
vidual ' 

(f)  CONFOR-VINO  AMENDME.VTS  — 

(1)  Clarification  of  continvation  of  eli- 
gibilrrv  for  12  months  following  end  of 
PREGNANCY— Section  1902  of  such  .'Vet  (42 
use.  1396a)  is  amended  — 

'A)  In  subsection  (e)(5i.  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  following'  '.  and, 
with  respect  to  alcoholism  and  drug  depend- 
ency residential  treatment  services  (if  cov- 
ered under  the  plan),  through  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  the  1-year  period  (beginning 
on  the  last  day  of  her  pregnancy)  ends ':  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (1)(1)(A).  by  inserting 
"and.  with  respect  to  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependency  residential  treatment  services  (if 
covered  under  the  plan)  through  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  1-year  period,  begin- 
ning on  the  last  day  of  her  pregnancy,  ends' 
after  "last  day  of  pregnancy" 

(2i  Redesignations— Section  1902  of  such 
Act  i42  U.S.C  1396a I.  as  amended  by  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  is 
further  amended- 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(10)(C)(lv).  by  striking 
"(21 )"  and  inserting  "(24)".  and 

(Bi  in  subsection  (j),  by  striking  "(22)'  and 
inserting  "(25)". 

( f)  Effective  Date:  Transition.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply    to    alcoholism    and    drug    dependency 


residential  treatment  services  furnished  on 
or  after  January  1.  1992.  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  final  regulations  to  carry  out 
such  amendments  have  been  promulgated  by 
such  date. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  not  take  any  compliance,  dis- 
allowance, penalty,  or  other  regulatory  ac- 
tion against  a  State  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  regards  to  alcoholism 
and  drug  dependency  residential  treatment 
services  (as  defined  m  section  1905(ti(l)  of 
such  Act)  made  available  un(?er  such  title  on 
or  after  January  1.  1992.  before  the  date  the 
Secretary  issues  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  this  section,  if 
the  services  are  provided  under  its  plan  m 
good  faith  compliance  with  such  amend- 
ments. 


By  Mr.  MO'i'NIHAN: 
S.  30.  A  bill  to  mandate  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  National  Drug 
Strategy  and  to  provide  for  an  account- 
ing of  funds  devoted  to  its  implementa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

STt'DV  OK  the  NATION.^L  DRUG  STRATEGY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall,  I  noted  that  the  Congress  has 
never  mandated  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination of  our  anti-drug  efforts  to 
identify  the  most  useful,  cost-efficient 
methods.  Today.  I  reintroduce  a  bill  to 
require  such  a  study. 

In  1988  I  co-chaired  a  Democratic 
Working  Group  on  drug  policy  with  our 
esteemed  colleague  Senator  NUNN.  The 
Group  developed  a  comprehensive  aj>- 
proach  which  was  written  into  law  as 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  This 
bill  distinguished  between  the  prob- 
lems of  supply  and  demand  for  illegal 
drugs.  Significantly,  it  emphasized  de- 
mand. 

I  have  long  been  skeptical  of  anti- 
drug programs  that  place  their  primary 
emphasis  on  an  attempt  to  interrupt 
the  supply  of  drugs.  To  be  sure,  anti- 
supply  programs  have  their  place,  but 
as  long  as  there  is  significant  demand, 
restricting  the  supply  has  the  adverse 
effect  of  making  the  drug  business 
more  profitable  for  those  who  succeed 
in  circumventing  the  law.  There  will 
always  be  those  who  try. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  Working 
Group  embodied  a  broad  approach.  It 
included  law  enforcement  and  interdic- 
tion, but  also  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  treatment  on  re- 
quest or  application. 

Last  year  the  administration  issued  a 
White  Paper  which,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  rejects  the  specific,  legisla- 
tively mandated  goal  of  providing 
treatment  on  request.  Former  Director 
Bennett  said  that  he  thinks  it  is  not 
sensible  to  put  those  seeking  treat- 
ment in  the  driver's  seat.  Never  mind 
the  fact  that  Congress  wrote  that  goal 
into  the  law. 

The  administration's  hostility  to- 
ward treatment  on  request  is  all  the 
more  reason  that  we  should  conduct  a 
thorough,    non-partisan,    scientific    re- 


view of  what  actually  works — dollar  for 
dollar — and  what  does  not  As  we  ap- 
proach and  perhaps  exceed  the  $10  bil- 
lion level  in  annual  drug  program  ap- 
propriations, it  is  high  time  that  we 
ask  the  simple  question:  "What 
works?" 

Research  is  an  important  part  of  the 
President's  drug  strategy,  for  which  I 
commend  him.  But  we  need  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  all  of  our  efforts. 
If  we  are  to  succeed — especially  in  this 
time  of  fiscal  constraint^ — in  reducing 
the  level  of  epidemic  drug  addiction  in 
the  United  States,  then  we  need  to 
compare  the  various  possible  ap>- 
proaches  and  make  intelligent,  in- 
formed choices  among  the  competing 
priorities.  As  I  said  last  October,  the 
study  mandated  by  this  legislation  in 
the  sine  qua  non  of  making  these 
choices  in  an  intelligent  manner 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  arrange  for  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  conduct  this  study- 
It  also  provides  for  an  annual  audit  re- 
port of  our  drug  programs  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  30 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  1.  Fl.VDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  - 

.1)  there  is  great  disagreement  concerning 
the  causes  of  the  problem  of  epidemic  drug 
addiction  in  the  United  States  and  about  the 
most  effective  way  to  reduce  it. 

(2i  one  of  the  factors  which  most  inhibits 
an  effective  response  to  the  problem  of  epi- 
demic drug  addiction  in  the  United  States  is 
the  lack  of  accurate  information  concerning 
both  the  problem  and  the  specific  effective- 
ness of  each  individual  element  of  the  Na- 
tion's anti-drug  effort: 

(3)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  indi- 
vidual elements  nf  the  Federal  program  to 
reduce  epidemic  drug  abuse  req-uires  accu- 
rately establishing  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ship concerning  drug  addiction: 

(4)  the  United  States  has  promulgated  a 
National  Drug  Strategy  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  1968  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
and  will  devote  many  billions  of  dollars  to 
anti-drug  programs  for  many  years  to  come; 
and 

(5)  it  is  m  the  interests  of  the  Nation  that 
these  funds  be  spent  as  effectively  as  possible 
and  that  a  permanent  mechanism  exist  to 
audit  their  expenditure 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSES. 
The  purjjoses  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  require  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  funded  anti-drug  programs:  and 

(2)  create  a  permanent  auditing  mecha- 
nism for  federally  funded  anti-drug  pro- 
grams. 

SEC.  S.  STUDY  OF  ANTI-DRUG  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary ">  shall  enter  into  appropriate  ar- 
rangements with   the  National   Academy  of 
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Sciences  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  effectiveness  In  re- 
ducing drug  addiction  of  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  Federal  antidrug  program. 
Including— 

(1)  crop  eradication: 

(2)  crop  substitution; 

(3)  support  for  foreign  law  enforcement, 

(4)  Interdiction,  Including  a  separate  anal- 
ysis of  the  effectiveness  of  the  military  serv- 
ices In  the  Interdiction  effort, 

(5)  education: 

(6)  treatment; 

(7)  support  for  local  law  enforcement; 

(8)  criminal  Justice  system  reforms;  and 

(9)  research,  including  a  separate  analysis 
of  effectiveness  of  pharmacological  research 
and  research  into  other  types  of  medical 
treatments  for  drug  addiction. 

(b)  Methodology —The  study  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible— 

(1)  control  for  the  effects  of  broad  societal 
changes  unrelated  to  specific  anti-drug  ini- 
tiatives, such  as  changing  demographic  pat- 
terns; 

(2)  separate  the  effects  of  such  component 
of  the  Federal  an  tl -drug  program  from  the 
effects  of  other  anti-drug  Initiatives; 

(3)  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  on  Job  training, 
education,  and  other  health,  education,  and 
welfare  programs  contribute  to  reducing  epi- 
demic drug  addiction; 

(4)  study  the  cost-effectiveness  of  each 
component  of  the  Federal  anti-drug  program, 
as  well  as  the  programs  described  In  sub- 
section (bi(3):  and 

1 5)  take  into  account  the  social  and  demo- 
graphic factors  which  influence  rates  and 
forms  of  epidemic  drug  addiction  and  pro- 
vide, where  possible.  Information  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  various  components  of  the 
Federal  anti-drug  program  on  various  demo- 
graphic subgroups  within  the  population 

(c)  Reporting.— In  conducting  the  study 
described  In  subsection  (a),  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress— 

(1)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  detailed  written 
description  of  the  manner  In  which  the  study 
will  be  conducted,  including  a  specific  set  of 
goals  for  the  study: 

(2>  not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  preliminary  re- 
sults of  the  study;  and 

(3 1  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  final  results  of  the 
study 

(d)  Update  of  Study —The  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  update 
the  results  of  the  study  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  every  2  years  following  the  initial 
report. 

(e)  Assistance  from  Federal  Agencies.— 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
provide  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
such  information  as  it  may  reasonably  re- 
quest for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
Study  described  in  subsection  (a). 

SBC.  4.  Ai  nrr  by  thk  c.f.neral  accounting 

(a)  In  C'fKNKkA;.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  pruvhU'  to  the  Congress  on  an  an- 
nual basis  an  audit  report  concerning  the 
management  and  expenditures  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Federal  anti-drug  program. 

(b)  Separate  Compone.nts  — The  report  de- 
scribed in  lai  shall  contain  a  separate  section 
on  each  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Fed- 
eral anti-drug  program 

(ci  ACCESS  Tl)  Records —In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Comp- 


troller General  shall  have  such  access  to 
records,  files,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  the 
Federal  agencies  Involved  in  the  Federal 
anti-drug  program.  Including  the  military 
and  intelligence  services,  as  he  considers 
necessary. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  31.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national 
program  to  identify  contaminated  sedi- 
ments in  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  coast- 
al waters  and  to  restore  the  quality  of 
those  sediments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

GREAT  LAKES  AND  COASTAL  SEDIMENT 
ASSESSMENT  AND  RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Great  Lakes  and  Coastal  Sedi- 
ment Assessment  and  Restoration 
Act."  A  long:  name  for  a  bill  that  ad- 
dresses a  complex  subject.  I  originally 
introduced  this  hill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Hearings  were  held  in  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee, 
but  unfortunately,  Congress  adjourned 
before  final  action  on  the  bill  could 
occur. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  be  the  first  seri- 
ous effort  to  address  the  matter  of  sedi- 
ment contamination.  Such  sites  have 
been  identified  in  a  number  of  States, 
although  very  little  has  been  done 
about  them.  In  a  few.  cleanups  have 
been  planned,  but  none  has  progressed 
very  far.  The  sites  that  have  received 
attention  have  been  treated  as 
Superfund  cases.  In  large  part,  the 
structure  of  Superfund  is  unsuited  to 
underwater  contamination,  and  no 
cleanup  has  been  done. 

To  get  these  sites  cleaned  up.  we 
must  determine  the  extent  to  which 
sediment  pollution  problems  are 
present  and  may  be  affecting  water 
quality  in  the  Nation's  lakes,  rivers, 
harbors,  and  other  water  bodies.  We 
have  a  lot  to  learn.  To  date,  there  has 
not  been  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
contaminated  aquatic  sediments. 

The  problem  is  staggering  given  the 
historic  use  of  waterways  as  disposal 
areas.  The  United  States  have  39.4  mil- 
lion acres  of  lakes.  1.8  million  miles, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  near-shore.  Continental  Shelf 
habitat.  Even  if  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  these  have  polluted  sediments, 
and  we  suspect  many  do.  we  will  need 
a  major  effort  to  correct  them. 

More  than  any  other,  one  serious 
problem  has  obstructed  attempts  to 
deal  with  contaminated  sediments. 
This  is  what  to  do  with  contaminated 
material  once  it  is  found.  Do  we  move 
if  Try  to  treat  it  in  place?  Leave  it 
alone?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we 
just  don't  know.  To  fill  the  gaps  in  our 
understanding,  this  bill  proposes  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  management  of  con- 
taminated sediments.  We  have  the  abil- 
ity to  do  these  things  We  have  made 
some  progress  toward  the  understand- 
ing of  toxic  waste  sites  on  land.  Let  us 
do  the  same  for  those  under  water. 


Mr  President,  the  Clean  Water  Act 
has  set  standards  for  ongoing  toxic  pol- 
lution discharge  into  our  waters  The 
Superfund  Program  and  its  site  des- 
ignation system  has  focused  on  direct 
human  health  hazards  on  land.  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  deals  directly  with 
the  problems  caused  by  contaminated 
sediments,  and  neither  helps  to  docu- 
ment or  mitigate  them  Many  stand- 
ards exits  for  acceptable  water  quality. 
but  none  are  in  place  to  defend  unac- 
ceptable sediment  quality.  My  bill 
would  correct  this  situation  by  direct- 
ing the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  develop 
sediment  quality  criteria  and  stand- 
ards. 

With  the  start  of  industrialization, 
the  simplest  and  most  common  method 
of  disposal  for  any  particular  industrial 
waste  product  was  to  dump  it  into  the 
nearest  body  of  water.  Out  of  sight  was 
truly  out  of  mind,  and  this  has  left  us 
with  an  unknown  number  of  under- 
water slag  heaps. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  need  to  develop  guidelines  for 
sediment  restoration.  Once  those 
guidelines  are  established,  the  corps 
should  be  directed  to  implement  res- 
toration techniques  on  identified 
projects.  The  corps  h<us  a  long  history 
of  maintaining  the  harbors  and  chan- 
nels, and  It  would  not  seem  unreason- 
able that  while  conducting  mainte- 
nance work,  the  corps  addresses  con- 
taminated work,  the  corps  addresses 
contaminated  sediment  problems,  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  contaminated  sedi- 
ments can  be  cleaned  up  This  is  a  wor- 
thy effort  and  one  we  ought  not  delay 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  busi- 
ness was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  31 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TrrLE  AND  TABLE  OF  C0NTELNT8 

SECTION  1   la)  Short  TTtle  -This  Act  may 

be  cited   as  the   •Great   I-akes   and   Coastal 

Sediment  Assessment  and  HfstJiratlon  Act  " 
(b)  Table  of  Co.stents  — 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Purpose. 

Sec  3.  Definitions 

Sec     4.    National    Sediment    Contamination 
Task  Force 

Sec.  5.  Sediment  survey  and  monitoring 

Sec.  6.  Sediment  restoration  research 

Sec    7.  Sediment  quality  criteria  and  stand- 
ards. 

Sec.  8.  Sediment  restoration  guidelines. 

Sec.  9.  Sediment  restoration  project  identi- 
fication 

Sec.  10.  Sediment  restoration  project  state- 
ments 

Sec   11    Contaminated  sediment  account. 

Sec    12   InterKovernmental  coordination. 

Sec.  13.  Authorizations 

mmposE 
Sec.  2  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 


(a)  establish  a  national  program  of  re- 
search and  technology  development  for  the 
management,  removal,  and  restoration  of 
contaminated  sediment; 

(b)  provide  for  a  comprehensive  national 
survey  of  sediment  contamination  in  Great 
I-akes  and  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States; 

(ci  direct  the  Environmental  Protection 
.\gency  to  develop  sediment  quality  criteria 
and  standards  to  clearly  identify  sediments 
which  are  contaminated: 

(d)  direct  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  .\rmy  Corps  of  EnKineers  to 
develop  guidelines  for  the  implementation  of 
contaminated  sediment  restoration  projects; 
and 

(e)  to  direct  the  United  Stat.es  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  implement  contaminated 
sediment  restoration  projects  in  certain 
areas. 

DEFINinONS 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act^ 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works. 

(3)  The  terms  'coastal  waters"  or  "coastal 
waterbody  '  refer  l-o  estuaries,  waters  of  the 
estuarlne  zone,  and  any  other  waters  sea- 
ward of  the  historic  height  of  tidal  influence 
to  the  outer  boundary  of  the  territorial  sea. 

(4)  The  term  "Great  Lakes'  has  the  mean- 
ing established  in  subparagraph  118(a)(3i(Bi 
of  the  F"ederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

(5i  The  term  "Great  I^ake  and  coastal  sedi- 
ment" refers  to  sediments  underlying  Great 
Lake  and  coastal  waters. 

(6)  The  term  "contaminant"  means  any 
solid,  liquid,  semisolid,  dissolved  solid,  gase- 
ous material  or  disease  causing  agent  which 
upon  exposure,  ingestion,  inhalation,  or  as- 
similation Into  any  organism,  either  directly 
from  the  environment  or  Indirectly  by  inges- 
tion through  food  chains,  will,  on  the  basis 
of  information  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, cause  death,  disease,  behavioral  ab- 
normalities, cancer,  genetic  mutations. 
physiological  malfunctions  (including  mal- 
functions in  reproduction)  or  physical  defor- 
mations, in  such  organisms  or  their  off- 
spring. 

(7)  The  term  'Great  Lakes  and  coastal 
States"  means  States  which  border  on  wa- 
ters of  the  Great  Lakes  or  coastal  waters 

i8i  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

i9i  The  terms  "release",  ""remedial  ac- 
tion", and  ""hazardous  substance"  shall  have 
the  meaning  provided  in  section  101  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  as  amend- 
ed 

NATIONAL  CONTAMINATED  SEDIMENT  TASK 
FORCE 

Sec  4  (a I  Establishment.— There  is  estab- 
lished a  National  Contaminated  Sediment 
Task  Force 

(b)  FfNcnoN.s  —The  Task  Force  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  implementation  of  this  Act: 

(2 1  review  and  comment  on  reports  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  seriousness  of  sedi- 
ment contamination  throughout  the  Nation: 

(3i  oversee  programs  for  the  research  and 
development  of  sediment  restoration  meth- 
ods, practices,  and  technologies; 


(4)  monitor  the  selection  of  contaminants 
for  development  of  sediment  criteria  and 
standards  and  the  schedule  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  criteria  and  standards; 

(5 1  advise  appropriate  officials  in  the  devel- 
opment of  guidelines  for  restoration  of  con- 
taminated sediment:  and 

(6i  oversee  the  implementation  of  sediment 
restoration  projects. 

(c)  Membership —(1 1  The  membership  of 
the  Task  Force  shall  include  representatives 
of- 

(A)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

(B)  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers: 

(Ci  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration: 
(D)  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
lE)  the  Geological  Survey:  and 
(F)  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Ex  officio  members  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Administrator,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary,  and  shall 
include— 

(A)  not  less  than  three  representatives  of 
Great  Lakes  and  coastal  states: 

(Hi  not  less  than  three  representatives  of 
Great  Lakes  and  coastal  ports  and  harbors: 
and 

(Ci  not  less  than  three  representatives  of 
environmental  organizations  with  a  dem- 
onstrated interest  in  sediment  contamina- 
tion. 

(3)  The  .Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
shall  serve  as  cochairmen  of  the  Task  Force. 

(d)  SUPPORT —Such  clerical  and  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  Task  Force  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  by  personnel  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Arm.y  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

(e)  Compensation.— The  ex  officio  members 
of  the  Task  Force  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  the  Task  Force. 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
co-Chairmen,  but  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  base  rate  of  pay  in  effect 
for  grade  GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time  i  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Task  Force.  While  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Task  Force  such  members 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includinK 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  persons  employed  intermittently 
m  the  Government  service  are  allowed  ex- 
penses under  section  5703ib*  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

SEDIMENT  SURVEY  AND  MONrTORING 

Sec.  5.  (ai  National  Sedime.nt  Contamina- 
tion Survey.— Section  115  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1265) 
is  amended  by — 

(li  inserting  "(a)"  following  "Section  115": 
and 

(2 1  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"NATIONAL  SEDIMENT  CONTAMINATION  SURVEY 

"•(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  national  survey  of  data  re- 
garding bottom  sediment  contamination  in 
Great  Lakes  and  coastal  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  administrator  shall  compile 
all  existing  information  on  the  quantity, 
chemical  and  physical  makeup,  and  geo- 
graphic location  of  contaminated  sediments, 
including  the  probable  source  of  contamina- 
tion. 

"(2)  Not  later  th.xn  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the    Administrator    of    the    Environmental 


Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  Congress 

the  findings  of  such  survey." 

(b)  AUTHORTTY.- The  Adm.inistrator.  in  co- 
operation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmosphenc  Administra- 
tion and  m  consultation  with  the  Secretary. 
shall  conduct  a  program  to  further  identify 
and  monitor  contaminated  sediments  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  coastal  waters, 

ic  PROGRAM  Elements.— The  monitoring 
program  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall,  at  a  minim.um— 

(1)  identify  the  location  of  contaminated 
sediments  in  Great  Lakes  and  coastal  sedi- 
ments; 

(2)  identify  the  extent  of  contamination  of 
sediments  and  whether  contaminants  are 
present  in  concentrations  in  excess  of  stand- 
ards adopted  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this 
Act: 

(3 1  establish  the  methods  and  protocols  for 
monitoring  the  physical,  chem.ica!.  and  bio- 
logical effects  of  contaminated  sedlmente: 

(4)  develop  a  system  for  the  management, 
storage,  and  dissemination  of  data  concern- 
ing sediment  quality; 

(5i  provide  an  assessment  of  sediment  qual- 
ity trends  over  time:  and 

(6)  identify  locations  where  contaminated 
sediments  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  q'uallty 
of  drinking  water  supplies. 

SEDIMENT  RESTORATION  RESEARCH 

Sec.  6.  (a)  AiTHORm"  — The  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  resesirch  re- 
lated to  the  restoration  of  contaminated 
sediments. 

(b)  AREAS  OF  LsvESTiGATiON.- The  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  or 
assist  research,  investigations,  studies,  sur- 
veys and  demonstrations  with  respect  to,  but 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  range  of  contaminants  found  in 
sediments  and  the  location  of  such  contami- 
nated sediments; 

(2)  the  effects  of  sediment  contam.inants  on 
aquatic  ecosystems,  and  aquatic  life. 

(3)  the  effect  of  sediment  contaminants  on 
human  health  as  a  result  of  direct  exposure, 
exposure  through  the  food  chain,  and  any 
other  exposure: 

(4 1  the  effects  of  sediment  contaminants  on 
water  quality: 

i5i  methods  for  the  measurement  and  as- 
sessment of  contaminants  m  sediments  in- 
cluding sediment  classification  methodolo- 
gies: 

(6 1  processes  effecting  sediment  cohesion, 
resuspension  and  deposition  and  miodeling  of 
sediment  transport. 

(7i  transport  of  sediment  in  aquatic  envi- 
ronments, including  partitioning  of  contami- 
nants among  sediments,  soils,  water,  orga- 
nisms, and  atmosphere: 

(8)  practices,  methods,  techniques,  and 
processes  for  removal  of  contaminants  in 
sediment; 

(9i  practices,  methods,  techniques,  and 
processes  for  in  place  management  of  con- 
taminants in  sediment,  and 

ilOi  practices,  methods,  techniques,  and 
processes  for  treatment  of  contaminants  in 
sediment  including  bioremediation.  chemical 
treatment,  and  thermal  destruction. 

(c)  RESEARCH  Plan— Within  one  year  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
biennally  thereafter,  the  Administrator  and 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Task 
Force  established  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act.  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  describing  research  con- 
ducted under  this  section  in  the  previous 
three  fiscal  years  and  identifying  research 
priorities  for  the  following  three  fiscal  years. 
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SEDIMENT  CRITERIA  AND  STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Criteria— <1)  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  criteria  and  Information 
for  contaminants  in  Great  Lake  and  coastal 
sediment. 

i2)  Criteria  documents  published  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  provide  information  on 
the  impacts  of  the  contaminant  on  human 
health  and  the  aquatic  environment  and 
shall  be  sufficient  to  support  the  promulga- 
tion of  sediment  standards  pursuant  to  this 
section 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  pollutant  for  which 
criteria  and  information  are  published  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  the  Administrator 
shall,  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  revise  and  republish 
such  criteria  and  information  as  necessary 
to  support  the  development  of  sediment 
standards  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  pollutant  for  which  cri- 
teria and  Information  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, any  person  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator to  develop  and  publish  such  criteria 
for  Great  Lake  and  coast  sediment  Any  peti- 
tioner shall  provide  evidence  of  the  nenrative 
effect  of  the  pollutant  on  human  health  and 
the  aquatic  environment.  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  the  petition  If  he  determines 
that  the  pollutant  is  preventing  the  attain- 
ment of  a  balanced.  Indigenous  population  of 
fish,  shellfish,  and  wildlife  or  preventing 
recreation  In  and  on  the  Great  L^kes  or 
coastal  waters  of  three  or  more  States.  With- 
in Six  months  of  the  receipt  of  a  petition, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  notice  in 
the  Federal  Reirister  approving  or  denying 
the  petition.  If  the  Administrator  falls  to  an- 
nounce a  decision  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, such  petition  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved. In  the  case  of  approval  of  a  petition 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  within  twenty-four  months  of 
the  date  of  such  decision  publish  criteria  and 
Information  for  such  pollutant  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(b)  Sediment  QUALmr  standards.— (1»  The 
Administration  shall  promulgate  numerical 
standards  for  Great  Lake  and  coastal  sedi- 
ment quality. 

(2)  Standa.'ds  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  assure  the  protection  of  human 
health  and  the  protection  and  propagation  of 
a  balanced,  indigenous  population  of  fish, 
shellfish  and  wildlife  and  provide  for  recre- 
ation in  and  on  the  water 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
sediment  standards  for  contaminants  for 
which  sediment  criteria  are  published  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  at  the  time  such  criteria 
are  published,  but  In  one  case  later  than 
three  months  of  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  criteria. 

Ill  The  Administrator  may  establish  by 
regulation,  and  In  consultation  with  the 
Task  Force  established  pursuant  to  section  4 
of  this  Act.  a  method  of  assessing  the  extent 
and  seriousness  of  sediment  contamination 
which  recognizes  the  cumulative  effect  of  in- 
dividual contaminants  and  provides  a  com- 
prehensive perspective  on  the  ecological  and 
human  health  Impacts  of  such  contaminants 
Such  metho<is  shall  be  applied  In  addition  to. 
and  not  in  place  of.  numerical  contaminant 
standards  established  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion 

sediment  restoration  ouideunes 
Sec  8  (a)  AuTHORrrv.  The  Administrator. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  shall 
within  twenty-four  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  publish  guidelines  for 
restoration  of  contaminated  sediment. 


(b)  Restoration  Alternatives.— <1)  Guide- 
lines published  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
address  methods  and  practices  of  contami- 
nated sediment  restoration  and  manage- 
ment. 

(2)  At  a  minimum,  guidelines  shall  be  pub- 
lished addressing— 

(A)  removal  of  contaminated  material  and 
disposal  at  an  upland  site; 

(B)  removal  of  contaminated  sediment  and 
disposal  of  such  material  at  an  aquatic  dis- 
posal site. 

(C)  in-place  management  of  contaminated 
sediment  Including  capping,  sediment  solidi- 
fication, and  sediment  stabilization: 

(D)  chemical  treatment  of  contaminated 
sediment; 

(B)  bloremedlatlon  of  contaminated  sedi- 
ment; and 

(F)  thermal  destruction  of  sediment  con- 
taminants. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  develop  and 
publish  guidelines  for  additional  sediment 
restoration  methods. 

(c)  Contents— Guidelines  published  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  — 

(1)  describe  the  best  available  technique 
for  the  implementation  of  the  restoration 
method  or  practice; 

(2)  identify  practices  to  mitigate  impacts 
on  other  environmental  media; 

(3)  identify  the  expected  period  of  effec- 
tiveness of  the  restoration  practice  or  meth- 
od; 

(4)  identify  the  expected  costs  of  imple- 
menting the  restoration  practice  or  method 
in  a  range  of  circumstances;  and 

(5)  establish  minimum  standards  for  deter- 
mining the  short  and  long  term  effectiveness 
of  the  practice  or  method. 

(4t  Review  and  Revision— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  review  and  revise  guidelines  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  not  less  oRen 
then  every  five  years. 

sediment  restoration  project 

IDENTinCATION 

SEC.  9.  (a)  Contamination  Assessement — 
(1)  In  the  case  of  any  project  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  In  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  or  coastal  waters  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  from  the  Harbor  Maintenance 
Trust  Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
9505  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  98  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  tests  of  sediment  to  determine 
whether  there  are  present  in  sediment  to  be 
dredged  contaminants  in  concentrations  in 
excess  of  standards  adopted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 )  of  this 
subsection,  that  material  to  be  dredged  is 
contaminated,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
such  additional  surveys  and  tests  as  nec- 
essary to  determine,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
this  Act.  the  extent  and  degree  of  contami- 
nation in  sediment  in  the  area  adjacent  to 
any  sediment  to  be  dredged  and.  at  a  mini- 
mum, shall  determine  the  degree  of  contami- 
nation of  sediment  in  the  area  within  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  the  outer 
boundry  of  the  area  to  be  dredged 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  sediment  adjacent  to  sediment 
to  be  dredged  or  within  two  thousand  five 
hundi^d  feet  of  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
area  to  be  dredged  Is  contaminated  pursuant 
to  section  7.  the  Secretary  shall  expand  the 
project  scope  and  boundary  of  the  project  to 
include  the  area  of  contamination 

(4 1  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines pursuant  to  paragraph  d )  of  this  sub- 
section that  sediment  is  contaminated,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  a  Sediment  Restora- 


tion Project  Statement  pursuant  to  section 
10  of  this  Act  and  shall  implement  such 
project  in  accordance  with  such  statement 

(bi  Demon.stration  Projects— (1)  Within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  In  each  of  the  following  four  years,  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  identify  a  sediment  rest-oration 
project  which  will  demonstrate  the  develop- 
ment of  Innovative  and  effective  sediment 
restoration  technology,  measures,  and  prac- 
tices Including  technology,  measures,  and 
practices  developed  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

i2i  Projects  identified  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes 
or  coastal  waters  and  shall  be  at  sites  other 
than  sites  at  which  a  project  funded  with 
funds  from  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust 
Fund  may  be  implemented. 

1 3)  The  Administrator  shall  assure  that,  of 
the  sediment  restoration  demonstration 
sites  Identified  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
not  less  than  one  site  shall  be— 

(A)  In  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

(B)  in  coastal  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and 

(C)  Onondaga  Lake.  New  York. 

(4)  Within  one  year  of  the  identification  of 
a  project  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  complete  a  Sediment  Res- 
toration Project  Statement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  begin 
implementation  of  the  Sediment  Restoration 
Project  Statement  within  one  year  of  ap- 
proval of  such  statement 

SEDIMENT  RESTORATION  PROJECT  STATEMENTS 

SEC.  10.  (a)  AfTHORrrv  — The  Secretary.  In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  shall 
develop  Sediment  Restoration  Project  State- 
ments In  which  contaminated  sediment  Is 
identified  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Elements.- Statements  prepared  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  Include,  at  a 
minimum— 

(1)  identification  of  the  contaminants 
present  in  the  sediments  and  a  statement  of 
the  standard  of  clean  up  to  be  achieved  for 
the  contaminant; 

(2»  assessment  of  restoration,  treatment, 
and  management  alternatives  applicable  to 
the  site.  Including  an  assessment  of  environ- 
mental impacts  expected  to  be  caused  by  im- 
plementation of  an  alternative; 

(3)  selection  of  the  restoration  and  man- 
agement practices  which  will  assure  attain- 
ment of  applicable  sediment  quality  stand- 
ards at  the  least  cost; 

(4)  monitoring  necessary  to  determine  the 
long  term  effectiveness  of  the  restoration 
project;  and 

(5)  Identification  of  sources  of  contami- 
nants in  the  sediment  and  recommendations 
for  revisions  to  pollution  control  programs, 
including  any  permits  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  or  any 
nonpoint  pollution  control  programs  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  319  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  which  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  contamination  In  the  sediment  does  not 
exceed  the  standards  ertabllshed  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  this  Act 

(c)  Minimum  Requirements— Any  restora- 
tion program  developed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall,  at  a  minimum- 

(li  tw  consistent  with  the  guidelines  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act; 

(21  assure  the  attainment  and  maintenance 
of  sediment  quality  standards  established 
pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(3i  assure  that,  following  project  comple- 
tion, sediments  will  not  cause  the  violation 
of  any  water  quality  standard  adupted  pursu- 
ant to  section  303  of  the  Kederai  Water  Pol- 


lution Control  Act.  or  where  no  such  stand- 
ard has  been  adopted  for  such  contaminant, 
the  criteria  for  a  contaminant  published  pur- 
suant to  section  304  of  such  Act;  and 

(4i  be  consistent  with  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral laws  and  regulations,  including  require- 
ments for  land  disposal  of  wastes 

(di  Selkctic'N  In  selecting  a  contami- 
nated sediment  rcstoraiion  option,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  - 

(1 1  give  preference  to  restoration  options  in 
which  treatment  which  will  permanently  and 
signiflcanlly  reduce  the  volume,  toxicity  and 
mobility  of  contaminated  sediment  is  a  prin- 
cipal element,  and 

(2)  provide  for  a  cost-effective  response, 
taking  into  account  the  total  short  and  long- 
term  costs  of  such  actions,  including  the 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
entire  period  for  which  such  activities  will 
be  required 

lei  Public  Review —The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  public  review  and  comment  on 
draft  Sediment  Restoration  Project  State- 
ments. At  a  minimum,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  hold  not  less  than  one  public  hearing  in 
the  State  in  which  the  project  is  located  to 
hear  comments  on  the  draft  statement;  and 

(2)  Include  in  the  statement  a  summary  of 
the  comments  on  the  draft  statement  and 
any  changes  made  to  the  statement  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comments. 

(f)  Consistency,  a  project  implemented 
pursuant  to  a  Sediment  Restoration  Project 
Statement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  National  Contingency  Plan  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  liability  for  the  exists  of 
restoration. 

(g)  APPROVAL— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  a  final  proposed  Sediment  Res- 
toration Project  Statement  to  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  ninety 
days,  approve  such  statement  or  make  such 
amendments  or  revisions  to  such  statement 
which,  in  the  judgement  of  the  .Adminis- 
trator, are  necessary  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  human  health  and  the  environment 
and  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  If  the 
AdministraUir  has  not  acted  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  within  the  prescribed  time,  such 
statement  shall  be  deemed  approved 

(3)  The  Governor  of  a  State  shall,  within 
ninety  days,  approve  such  statement  or 
make  such  amendments  or  revisions  to  such 
statement  which,  in  the  judgement  of  the 
Governor,  are  necessary  to  assure  protection 
of  human  health  and  the  environment  and  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  State  law 
If  the  Governor  has  not  acted  pursuant  w 
this  paragraph  within  the  prescribed  time. 
such  statement  shall  be  deemed  approved. 

contaminated  sediment  account 
Sec   n.  (a)  Section  210(a)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1986  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1 1; 

1 2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i2i  and  inserting  ■':  and"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and 
(3i  adding  a  new  paragraph  i3i.  as  follows: 
■■(3i  from  the  Contaminated  Sediment  Ac- 
count. 100  percent  of  the  costs  of  implement- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  and  Coastal  Sediment 
Assessment  and  Restoration  Act.". 

(b)  Section  9605  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966  is  amended  by— 


(1)  inserting  "which  shall  contain  a  sepa- 
rate ■Contaminated  Sediment  Account',"  in 
subsection  lai  before  "consisting"; 

i2)  inserting  ".  provided  that  the  Secretary 
shall  deposit  8  percent  of  amounts  received 
from  the  Treasury  in  the  Contaminated  Sedi- 
ment Account"  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  ib);  and 

(3)  by  striking  from  subsection  (c)  the  por- 
tion in  parenthesis. 

intergovernmental  coordination 

Sec.  12.  (a I  State  Certification —Projecus 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  .\ct  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  Federal  activity  requiring  a  permit 
or  license  for  the  purposes  of  state  certifi- 
cation pursuant  to  section  401  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  .'ict. 

(b)  State  Require.ments.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  prevent  or  preclude  a  State  from 
establishing  a  more  stringent  standard  or 
limitation  with  respect  to  the  removal,  dis- 
posal, or  management,  or  contaminated  sedi- 
ment. 

(c)  Other  Laws.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
preempt  or  preclude  authorities  to  restore 
the  quality  of  sediment  pursuant  to  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act,  as  amend- 
ed. 

authorization  ok  appropriations 

Sec.  13.  lai  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administrator  from, 
the  Contaminated  Sediment  Accounts 

(1 1  $2,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  implement- 
ing subsection  5ia),  relating  to  a  National 
Contaminated  Sediment  Survey;  and 

(2i  $10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  implement- 
ing sections  4.  5  (other  than  subsection  ibi]. 
6.  7.  8.  9,  and  10. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated U)  the  Secretary  from  the  Con- 
taminated Sediment  Account— 

ill  $10,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  sections  4.  5.  6.  8.  and  9;  and 

(2i  such  sums  as  may  be  available  in  such 
account  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 10 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WARNER): 
S.  32.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rate  of 
special  pension  payable  to  persons  on 
the  Medal  of  Honor  Roll,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

SPECL«,L  pension  for  those  AWARDED  THE 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  bill  that  will  in- 
crease the  special  pension  for  those  liv- 
ing members  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  Coast  Guard  Medal  of  Honor 
Roll. 

This  special  roll  is  unique  in  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  a  register  of  those  awarded 
our  Nation's  highest  military  honor. 
They  are  Americans  that  come  from 
every  part  of  the  country  and  from  all 
walks  of  life. 

They  are  truck  di'ivers  and  corporate 
presidents.  They  are  doctors  and  farm- 
ers. They  are  our  neighbors  and  our  as- 
sociates, such  as  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska.  Senator  Bob 
KERREY,  who  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  his  action  in  Vietnam.  The 
Medal  of  Honor  roll  represents  the  val- 
ues of  courage  and  service  to  our  Na- 
tion that  is  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 


These  men  did  not  ask  what  was  in  it 
for  them  when  the  crisis  apjjeared. 
They  did  not  look  for  a  way  out.  They 
will  explain  that  they  were  only  doing 
their  duty,  or  that  they  were  reacting 
to  the  situation. 

They  will  give  credit  to  those  that 
were  with  them  and  will  tell  you  to  re- 
member those  that  they  left  behind. 
But  each  one  of  them  found  the  moral 
strength  and  physical  courage  to  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  when  confronted 
with  a  choice  of  personnel  safety  or 
death.  That  decision  was  made  for 
many  reasons  and  in  many  different 
situations.  But  when  that  moment 
came,  they  did  what  had  to  be  done 
There  is  no  record  of  the  lives  saved 
through  their  action  and  courage,  but 
it  is  clear  to  anyone  who  reads  the 
names  on  the  honor  roll,  what  the  cost 
was  to  those  heros — for  the  fact  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Medal  of  Hon- 
ors are  awarded  posthumously. 

Today,  there  are  only  211  survivors 
whose  names  appear  on  that  honor  roll. 
It  is  unfortunate  fact  that  over  60  of 
them  are  actually  living  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  In  my  view,  that  is  wrong, 
anci  I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  correct 
it. 

Under  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  surviving  members  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  receive  a  nontransferable  pen- 
sion of  $200  per  month.  That  pension 
has  not  been  adjusted  in  over  10  years 
and  that  $200  is  equivalent  to  about  $60 
a  month  in  today's  economy.  The  cost 
of  this  new  pension  will  be  approxi- 
mately $2  million  more  to  the  Federal 
Government  then  the  old  plan.  In  these 
times  of  tight  budgets,  there  may  be 
some  who  feel  that  the  cost  is  to  high— 
but  Mr.  President.  I  don't.  These  211 
.Americans  heros  have  not  asked  for  a 
thing.  It  is  the  nature  of  those  that 
have  the  courage  to  be  listed  on  the 
Medal  of  Honor  roll  that  they  would 
not  ask  of  the  Nation  that  they  gave  so 
much  to. 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  remember  that  those  211  Americans 
answered  the  call  when  our  Nation  de- 
manded the  supreme  sacrifice.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with 
this  opportunity  for  our 
show  its  appreciation. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Bentsen.   Mr    Pryor.   Mr. 

RIEGLE,        Mr.        BRADLEY.        Mr. 

DeConctni,   Mr.   Hatfield,  Mr. 
Sanford,  and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  33.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Social 
Security    Administration    as   an    inde- 
pendent   agency,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
estabushment  of  social  securm' 
administration  as  an  independent  agency 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Social  Security 
Administrative  Reform  Act  of  1991.  leg- 
islation to  remove  the  Social  Security 
Administration   from   the   Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  es- 
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tablish  it  as  an  Independent  agency  In 
the  executive  branch.  The  new  inde- 
pendent agency  would  be  responsible 
for  administering  the  Old- Age.  Survi- 
vors and  Disability  Insurance  Program 
and  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
Program.  It  would  be  governed  by  a 
commissioner,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  4-year  term.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  bipartisan,  part-time  ad- 
visory board  to  make  recommendations 
on  policy  issues.  Two  other  positions 
would  be  created:  those  of  beneficiary 
ombudsman  and  chief  administrative 
law  judge 

Independence  is  not  a  new  idea— just 
one  lately  forgotten.  The  original  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935  established  an 
independent  Social  Security  Board  to 
administer  the  Old-Age  Insurance  Pro- 
gram In  1939.  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram was  made  part  of  the  F'ederal  Se- 
curity Agency,  where  it  remained  until 
1963.  At  that  time,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  was  brought  under  the 
aegis  of  the  newly  formed  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
which  in  1977  became  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  There  it 
has  remained 

Placing  Social  Security  into  a  larger 
Federal  agency  may  have  made  sense 
when  the  Social  Security  program  was 
still  small.  But  the  program  has  grown 
dramatically  over  the  years.  Today. 
Social  Security  is  responsible  for 
monthly  payments  to  almost  40  million 
beneficiaries  and  maintains  records  for 
more  than  125  million  contributors.  It 
has  more  than  1.300  offices  around  the 
country.  Its  annual  budget  accounts 
for  20  percent  of  all  federal  outlays. 

Simply  put.  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlniatraiion  has  outgrown  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Indeed.  So  ial  Serurily  represents  57 
percent  of  Health  and  Human  Services' 
staff.  62  percent  of  its  expenditures.  By 
budget  outlays.  Social  Security  is  the 
second  largest  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government,  after  only  the  Pentagon. 
It  is  time  Social  Security  were  made 
Independent. 

Independence  under  this  bill  would 
offer  several  advantages.  First,  by  pro- 
viding A  Statutory  term  for  the  Com- 
missioner, we  would  provide  sorely 
needed  stability  in  leadership.  In  the  14 
years  I  have  been  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, there  have  been  10  Commis- 
sioners at  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. This  instability  at  the  top  has 
been  disruptive  and  hampered  effective 
management  of  policy  development 
Also,  the  bipartisan  advisory  board 
provided  for  in  the  bill  would  help  insu- 
late the  Social  Security  Aiiministra- 
tion  from  just  the  sort  of  political  and 
budget-drive  ideology  that  plagued  it 
during  the  past  decade  Such  problems 
included,  the  wrongful  termination  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disability 
benefits,  excessive  staff  cuts,  backlogs 
in    administrative    appeals,    and    viola- 


tions of  the  privacy  of  Social  Security 
numbers,  to  name  a  few. 

Further,  the  proposed  structure 
would  improve  administrative  effi- 
ciency by  eliminating  layers  of  review. 
In  1989.  Robert  J.  Myers,  former  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, and  former  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, testified  that  a  remedy  he  pro- 
posed in  1981  for  the  nettlesome 
"notch"  problem  "never  surfaced  from 
the  layers  of  review"  at  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  With  fast  ac- 
tion on  his  proposal,  the  notch  problem 
might  have  been  circumvented.  In- 
stead, it  became  the  so-called  "issue 
from  Hell"  during  the  Iowa  presi- 
dential primary. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  independ- 
ent agency  status,  by  correcting  the 
problems  that  have  recently  hurt  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  would 
help  restore  the  agency's  reputation 
for  efficiency  and  fairness,  and  would 
help  rebuild  public  confidence  in  the 
system. 

The  idea  to  make  the  Social  Security 
Administration  independent  is  a  good 
one.  It  was  endorsed  in  the  January 
1982  report  of  the  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  Re- 
form, on  which  I  served  with  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  Sen- 
ator DOLE.  The  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proved this  identical  legislation  in  1989. 
following  hearings  before  the  Social 
Security  Subcommittee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  important  initiative, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  Ih  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  33 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhled, 
SECTION    1.   AMF.NDMFNT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

AI.-T.  sHom  rniji. 

lai  AMKNDMKNT  UK  S1X.IAL  SECURrrY  ACT.— 
Except  as  otiierwlse  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  t3€  considered  to  be  made  to  that 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(b)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Social  Security  Administrative  Reform 
Act  of  1991.". 

TITLE  I-ESTABLISHMENT 

SEC  101  F-STABI.IS>rMENT  OF  S<K"1A1.  SFCfRIT^' 
M)MIMSTRAT1()N  AS  A  SKPAKATf:. 
l.NUEl'E.NUE.NT  ACENC*. 

Section  701  (42  U.S.C.  901)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SOCIAL  SECURmi'  ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec  701  There  Is  hereby  established,  as 
an  Independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  Social  Security 
Administration  (hereafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Administration'!.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  to  administer 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance pro-am  under  title  II  and  the  supple- 


mental security  income  program  under  title 
XVI" 

SEC.    lOli    lOMMlSSIONFR  OF  S<XnAI.  SECURITY 
AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

Section  702  (42  U.S.C.  902)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"COMMISSlONEJt  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 

"Commissioner  of  Social  Security 

"Sec  702.  (a)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Ad- 
ministration a  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity (hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as 
the  Commissioner')  who  shall  t>e  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  I  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

"(31  The  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  4  years  coincident  with  the 
term  of  the  President,  or  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  qualified  successor. 

"i4i  The  Commissioner  shall  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  proven  competence  as  a  man- 
ager. 

"(5)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and  the  dis- 
charge of  all  duties  of  the  Administration, 
and  shall  have  authority  and  control  over  all 
personnel  and  activities  thereof 

"(6)  The  Commissioner  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Administration.  The 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rulemakinK  proce- 
dures established  under  section  563  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"i7)  The  Commissioner  may  establish, 
alter,  consolidate,  or  discontinue  such  orga- 
nizational units  or  components  within  the 
Administration  as  the  Commissioner  consid- 
ers necessary  or  appropriate,  except  that 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  unit,  component,  or  provision  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Act. 

"(8)  The  Commissioner  may,  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  old-age.  survi- 
vors, and  disability  Insurance  proifram  under 
title  U  and  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  under  title  XVI.  assign  duties, 
and  delegate,  or  authorize  successive 
redelegations  of,  authority  to  act  and  to 
render  decisions,  to  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  the  Commissioner  may  find  nec- 
essary Within  the  limitations  of  such  dele- 
gations, redelegations.  or  assignments,  all 
official  acts  and  decisions  of  such  officers 
and  employees  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  though  performed  or  rendered  by 
the  Commissioner 

'(9)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
shall  consult,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  to 
ensure — 

"(A)  the  coordination  of  the  programs,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commissioner,  as  de- 
scribed In  section  701.  with  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  under  titles 
XVm  and  XIX  of  this  Act.  and 

"(Bi  that  adequate  information  concerning 
benefits  under  such  titles  XVIII  and  XIX 
shall  t>e  available  to  the  public. 

"Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 

"(b)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion a  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity I  hereafter  in  this  title  referred  W  as  the 
Deputy  Commissioner'!  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  lYesldent.  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate 

"(2)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  4  years  coincident  with 
the  term  of  the  Commissioner,  or  until  the 
appointment  of  a  qualified  successor 


"(3i  The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule 

"1 4 1  The  Deputy  Commissioner  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 
assign  or  delegate.  The  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  Acting  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Commissioner  and.  unless  the 
President  designates  another  officer  of  the 
Government  as  Acting  Commissioner,  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner 

"Solicitor 

"(OKI)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion a  Solicitor,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  Solicitor  shall  be  the  principal 
legal  officer  in  the  Administration. 

"(2l  The  Solicitor  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule. 

"(3)  The  Solicitor  shall  be  responsible  for 
managing  the  litigation  of  the  Administra- 
tion. 

"Inspector  General 

"(dHD  There  shall  be  In  the  Administra- 
tion an  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  Such 
Office  shall  be  headed  by  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral appointed  In  accordance  with  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978, 

"(2i  The  Inspector  General  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

"Beneficiary  Ombudsman 

"(e)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion an  Office  of  the  Beneficiary  Ombuds- 
man, to  be  headed  by  a  Beneficiary  Ombuds- 
man appointed  by  the  Commissioner. 

(21  The  Beneficiary  Ombudsman  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  5  years,  except  that 
the  Individual  first  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Beneficiary  Ombudsman  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  ending  September  30,  1996.  An  in- 
dividual appointed  to  a  term  of  office  as  Ben- 
eficiary Ombudsman  after  the  commence- 
ment of  such  term  may  serve  under  such  ap- 
pointment only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term.  An  individual  may,  at  the  request  of 
the  Commissioner,  serve  as  Beneficiary  Om- 
budsman after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
such  Individual  for  not  more  than  1  year 
until  a  successor  has  taken  office.  An  indi- 
vidual may  be  appointed  as  Beneficiary  Om- 
budsman for  additional  terms 

"(3i  The  duties  of  the  Beneficiary  Ombuds- 
man are  as  follows 

"(A  I  to  represent  within  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  of  the  Administration  the  inter- 
ests and  concerns  of  beneficiaries  land  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  I  under  the  old-age.  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  program  under 
title  II  and  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  under  title  XVI, 

"(B>  to  review  the  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  Administration  for  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  such  beneficiaries  and  potential 
beneficiaries: 

"(C!  to  recommend  within  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  Administration 
changes  in  policies  which  have  caused  prob- 
lems for  such  beneficiaries  and  p<3tential 
beneficiaries; 

"(D!  to  help  resolve  the  problems  under 
such  programs  of  individual  beneficiaries 
and  potential  beneficiaries  In  unusual  or  dif- 
ficult circumstances  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner;  and 

"(E)  to  represent  within  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  of  the  Administration  the  views 
of  benenciaries  in  the  design  of  forms  and 
the  Issuance  of  Instructions 


"(5)  The  Commissioner  shall  ensure  that 
the  Office  of  the  Beneficiary  Ombudsman  has 
staff  sufficient  to  enable  the  Beneficiary  Om- 
budsman to  efficiently  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Office 

"(6)  The  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  705  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  activities  of  the  Beneficiary 
Ombudsman. 

"Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge 

"( Hi  1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
an  Office  of  the  Chief  Administrative  Law 
Judge  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Of- 
fice'). The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Chief 
Administrative  l^w  Judge.  All  functions  in 
the  Administration  relating  to  hearings  be- 
fore an  administrative  law  judge  conducted 
in  the  Administration  shall  be  under  the 
operational  control  of  the  Chief  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge, 

"(2i  The  Chief  .Administrative  Law  Judge 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  under  this  subsection,  and  shall 
oversee  the  activities  of  administrative  law- 
judges  that  conduct  business  in  the  Adminis- 
tration to  ensure  that  such  administrative 
law  judges  conduct  hearings  and  any  other 
administrative  activities  for  the  Administra- 
tion in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  Chief 
Administrative  Law  Judge,  an  Individual 
shall  have  completed  not  less  than  3  years  of 
employment  as  an  administrative  law  judge, 

"(4)  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
Administrative  Law  Judge  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Commissioner  shall  appoint  a 
Nominating  Panel  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Panel'!  not  less  than  90  days  before  such 
appointment.  Elach  Panel  shall  be  comprised 
of  such  individuals  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  offer  an  appointment  to  the 
Panel  to  each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  or  an  Indi- 
vidual representing  the  Interests  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  The  President  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  or  an  individual  representing 
the  interests  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

"(Ci  The  President  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation, or  an  Individual  representing  the 
Interests  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 

"(D)  Other  individuals  whom  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  appropriate 

■(6i  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  which  shall  terminate  as 
specified  under  paragraph  ilSi,  A  vacancy  of 
the  Panel  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  initial  appointment  was  made, 

"(6)  Members  of  the  Panel  who  are  not  full- 
time  Federal  employees  shall,  while  engag- 
ing In  the  business  of  the  Panel  (including 
travel  time)  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Com.mlssloner,  but 
not  exceeding  the  dally  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  ser\'lce  under  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  established  under  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

"(7 1  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  on  the  business  of  the 
Panel,  such  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  In  Government  serv- 
ice, 

"i8i  To  the  extent  allowed  by  law.  the  head 
of  each  department  and  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall,  upon  the  request 


of  the  Commissioner,  provide  information, 
assistance,  and  support  to  assist  the  func- 
tions of  the  Panel. 

"(9)  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  US.C  App.)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  Panel 

"(lOi  The  Commissioner  shall  supply  such 
necessary  office  facilities,  office  supplies, 
support  services,  and  related  expenses  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Panel. 

"(11)  The  Panel  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner a  list  of  3  individuals  who  meet 
the  requirements  under  paragraph  (3i  and 
whom  the  Pane!  determines  to  be  qualified 
to  serve  as  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge, 
Such  hst  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner as  follows: 

"(Ai  For  the  Initial  appointment  of  the 
Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge,  such  list 
shall  be  submitted  within  30  days  after  the 
appointment  of  the  Panel  under  paragraph 
(4i  and.  notwithstanding  the  90-day  time  pe- 
riod described  In  paragraph  (4i.  such  initial 
appointment  may  be  made  at  any  time 
thereafter. 

"(B)  For  an  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy 
that  occurs  before  the  completion  of  a  term 
of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Administrative  Law- 
Judge,  such  ;!st  shall  be  submitted  not  more 
than  60  days  after  the  Panel  receives  notice 
from  the  Com.mlssioner  of  such  vacancy 

--(Ci  For  an  appointment  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  of  office  of  the  Chief  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge,  such  list  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  less  than  60  days  before  the  date  of 
expiration  of  such  termi  of  office. 

'-(12 1  The  Commissioner  may  accept  or  re- 
ject a  list  submitted  under  paragraph  (11).  If 
the  Commissioner  rejects  such  list,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  appoint  a  Chief  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge,  and  send  to  the  Commiittee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  written  explanation  of  such 
decision  to  select  an  Individual  not  included 
on  such  list  to  ser\'e  as  Chief  Admini8ti~ative 
Law  Judge 

"(13)  A  Panel  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  cease  to  exist  upon  the  selec- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  of  an  individual 
for  appointment  as  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge. 

--(14  I  For  purposes  of  a  reappointment  of  a 
Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  by  the  Com- 
missioner, paragraphs  ii''.  Hi.  and  (12).  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply 

"(15 1  The  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner, 
and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  5  years,  or  until 
the  reappointment  of  such  Judge,  or  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  qualified  successor 

-■(16 1  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (17), 
such  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  shall 
not  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Commis- 
sioner before  the  completion  of  the  term  of 
the  appointment, 

•-(17)  The  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  Commis- 
sioner before  completing  the  term,  of  ap- 
pointment if— 

--(A)  the  Commiissloner  m.akes  a  finding, 
with  respect  to  the  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge,  of  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
in  conducting  the  duties  of  the  office:  and 

"(Bi  the  Commissioner  transmits  such 
finding  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  to 
the  F*resident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 

"(18)  The  Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 

■Chief  of  Computer  Systems  Operations 

■-(g)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion   a   Chief   of  Computer   Systems   Oper- 
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ations.  who  shall  be  appointed  by  and  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commissioner. 

••(2)  The  Chief  of  Computer  Systems  Oper- 
ations shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
"Chief  Actuary 

"(h)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administra- 
tion a  Chief  Actuary 

■■(2)  The  position  of  Chief  Actuary  shall  be 
a  Senior  Executive  Service  Position  under 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  2  of  chapter  31 
of  title  V.  United  Sutes  Code. 

"(3)  The  Chief  Actuary  shall  consult,  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  with  the  following: 

"(A)  the  Commissioner. 

"(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance In  the  Senate:  and 

"(C)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

concerning  the  financial  status  of  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
lYust  Fund 
SEC.  lOa.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADVI.SORY  BOARD. 

Section  703  (42  U  S.C  903)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SOCIAL  sECURmr  advisory  board 
•Establishment  of  Board 

•'Sec.  703.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  a 
Social  Security  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  •Board'). 

"Functions  of  the  Board 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  policies  related  to  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II.  the  supplemental  security  in- 
come program  under  title  XVI,  and  on  oper- 
ations In  the  .Administration  Specific  func- 
tions of  the  Board  shall  include — 

"•(1)  studying  and  malting  recommenda- 
tions aa  to  the  most  effective  methods  of 
providing  economic  security  through  Federal 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
benefits  under  title  II  and  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits  under  title  XVI. 

"(2)  studying  and  making  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  coordination  of  other 
programs  that  provide  economic  and  health 
security  with  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

••(3)  making  an  Independent  assessment  of 
the  annual  report  Issue!  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  as  described  in  section  201.  and  Is- 
suing a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  summarizing  such  assessment: 

"(41  making  recommendations  to  the 
President  of  candidates  to  consider  In  select- 
ing nominees  for  the  position  of  Commis- 
sioner and  Deputy  Commissioner; 

"(5)  reviewing  and  assessing  the  quality  of 
service  that  the  Admlnl.stratlon  provides  to 
the  public. 

'•(6)  making  an  annual  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  computer  technology  of  the  Ad- 
ministration for  support  of  program  oper- 
ations: 

••(7)  reviewing  and  assessing  the  progress  of 
the  Administration  in  developing  needed  im- 
provements in  the  managemen*.  of  programs. 

••(8)  Increasing  public  understanding  of  the 
social  security  system: 

■•(9)  In  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, reviewing  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  long-range  research  and 
program  evaluation  plan  for  the  Administra- 
tion; 

'•(10)  reviewing  and  a-ssessing  any  major 
studies  of  social  security  as  may  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board,  and 

"(11 )  conducting  such  other  reviews  and  as- 
sessments that,  the  Board  determines  to  be 
appropriate 


"Structure  and  Membership  of  the  Board 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  9 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

"(1)  5  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  3  of  such  members 
shall  be  from  the  same  political  party. 

"(2)  2  members  (each  member  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  party)  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  with 
the  advice  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance. 

■•(3)  2  members  (each  member  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  party)  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

••Terms  of  Appointment 

"(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  6  years,  except  that^ 

•'(1)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  a  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term: 
and 

■•(2)  the  terms  of  service  of  the  members 
Initially  appointed  under  this  section  shall 
expire  as  follows: 

••(A)  The  terms  of  service  of  the  members 
Initially  appointed  by  the  President  shall  ex- 
pire as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  nomination.  1  each  at  the  end  of— 

"(1)2  years: 

••(11)  3  years: 

"(111)4  years: 

"(Iv)  5  years:  and 

"(V)  6  years 

"(B)  The  terms  of  service  of  members  Ini- 
tially appointed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  shall  expire  as  designated 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  nomination.  1  each  at  the  end 
of— 

••(1)4  years:  and 

••(11)  6  years. 

••(C)  The  terms  of  service  of  members  Ini- 
tially appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  expire  as  designated 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  time  of  nomination.  1  each  at 
the  end  of— 

"(1)  3  years:  and 

•■(U)  5  years. 

'•Chairman 
•'(e)  A  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  President  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  4  years. 

'Compensation 

"(D  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated as  follows: 

"(1)  Members  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  rate  for  level  UI  of  the 
Executive  Schedule 

••(2)  For  days  when  the  Board  or  any  au- 
thorized subcommittee  of  the  Board  meets, 
members  who  attend  meetings  on  such  days 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
rate  for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

"(3)  Service  on  the  Board  shall  not  be 
treated  as  Federal  service  or  employment  for 
purposes  of  receiving  any  benefits  under 
chapters  83.  84.  87.  and  89  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"Meetings 
"(ff)  The  Board  shall  meet  not  less  than  6 
times  each  year  to  consider  a  specific  agenda 
of  Issues. 


"Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
"(h)  The  Board  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  .\dvisory  Commit- 
tee Act  (5  use   App  I. 

■Personnel 

"(IKI)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard  t.o 
title  5.  United  Stales  Code,  appoint  a  St^ff 
Director  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  (xjuiva 
lent   to   the   rate   for   the   Senior   Kxe(  ulive 
Service. 

"(2)  The  Board  is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional personnel  as  the  Board  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Board. 

••(3)  In  fixing  the  compensation  of  addi- 
tional personnel  under  paragraph  (2).  the 
Board  shall  not  authorize  that  any  individ- 
ual appointed  under  such  paragraph  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  that  is  greater  than  the 
rate  of  compensation  of  the  Staff  Director 
described  in  paragraph  (1)   " 

"Authorij^tlon  of  Appropriation 

"(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure,  out  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

SEC.  104.  PERSONNEL  BUDGETARY  MATTERS;  FA 
CIUTIE8  AND  FROCl'KKMENT;  SEAL 
OFOfTICE. 

(a)  Ln  General  —Title  VLI  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  704  through  71!  as  sec- 
tions 706  through  712.  respectively,  and  by  in 
sertlng  after  section  703  the  following  new 
section: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  DtTIES  OF  THE 
COMMISSIONER 

"Personnel 

"Sec  704.  (a)(li  The  Commissioner  shall 
appoint  such  additional  officers  and  employ- 
ees as  the  Commissioner  considers  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  any  other  provision  of  law.  such  offl 
cers  and  employees  shall  be  appointed,  and 
their  compensation  shall  be  fixed.  In  accord- 
ance with  title  5,  United  States  Code 

•"(2)  The  Commissioner  may  procure  the 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

••(3)  Notwithstanding  any  requirements  of 
section  3133  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man 
agement  shall  authorize  for  the  Admlnlstra 
tion  a  total  number  of  Senior  Executive 
Service  positions  which  is  substantially 
greater  than  the  number  of  such  positions 
authorized  in  the  Si.x  lal  Security  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  as  of  immediately  t>efore 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administrative  Reform  Act  of  1991  to 
the  extent  that  the  greater  number  of  such 
authorized  positions  is  specified  in  the  com- 
prehensive work  force  plan  as  established 
and  revised  by  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  The  total  number  of  such  posi- 
tions authorized  for  the  Administration  shall 
not  at  any  time  be  less  then  the  number  of 
such  authorized  positions  as  of  immediately 
before  such  date 

•'(4)  The  authority  and  functions  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  under  section 
4703  of  title  5.  United  Spates  Code  (relating 
to  demonstration  projects),  to  the  extent 
such  section  relates  to  the  demonstration 
project  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 


104  of  the  Social  Security  Administrative  Re- 
form .Act  of  1991.  shall  be  exercised  jointly  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management 

"Budgetary  Matters 

■•(b)(1)  Appropriations  requests  for  .staffing 
and  personnel  of  the  Administration  shall  be 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  work  force  plan, 
which  shall  be  established  and  revised  from 
time  tfl  time  by  the  Commissioner. 

•'(2)  Appropriations  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Administration  are  authorized 
to  be  provided  on  a  biennial  basis. 

■•(3)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  Adminis- 
tration to  be  available  on  a  contingency 
basis  shall  be  apportioned  upon  the 
occurence  of  the  stipulated  contingency,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  and  re- 
ported to  each  House  of  the  Congress 

•'Employment  Restriction 
"(c)  The  number  of  positions  in  the  .Admin- 
istration which  may  be  excepted  from  the 
competitive  service,  on  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent basis,  because  of  the  confidential  or 
policy-determining  character  of  such  posi- 
tions may  not  exceed  at  any  time  the  equiva- 
lent of  10  full-time  positions. 

•Seal  of  Office 
"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Administration 
of  such  design  as  the  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove. Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  such 
seal". 

(b)  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  RELATING  TO 
PERSONNEL  Mattkhs  -  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  June  30.  19y2,  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  shall  jointly 
Implement  one  or  more  demonstration 
projects  under  this  subsection.  Under  each 
such  project,  for  the  period  of  its  duration 
(Which  shall  not  exceed  6  years)— 

(li  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
may  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
such  technical  and  professional  employees 
who  possess  specific  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
computer  systems  and  such  other  fields  as 
the  Commi-ssioner  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  consider  ap- 
propriate whose  compensation  may  be  fixed 
by  the  Commissioner  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  except 
that  such  employees  may  not  be  paid  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  payable  for  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule: 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  delegate  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  (pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
subject  to  applicable  limitations  under  such 
title  relating  to  delegations  under  such  sec- 
tion) functions  relating  to— 

(A)  recruitment  and  examination  programs 
for  entry  level  employees:  and 

(B)  classificiation  and  standards  develop- 
ment systems  and  pay  ranges  for  these  job 
categories  identified  by  the  Commissioner  in 
assuming  such  delegation:  and 

(3 1  the  Commissioner  may  increase  the 
rates  of  pay  under  the  General  Schedule  for 
certain  employment  positions  in  the  Admin- 
istration in  certain  geographic  regions  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  that  in  such  geo- 
graphic regions,  with  respect  to  the  national 
average  for  the  Administration— 

(A)  the  level  of  difficulty  of  recruiting 
qualified  individuals  to  fill  such  employment 
positions  is  higher  than  average:  and 


(B)  the  rate  of  retention  of  such  qualified 
individuals  is  lower  than  average. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  shall  each  issue  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  concerning  such 
demonstration  projects,  together  with  any 
recommendations,  not  later  than  December 
31,  1995  Such  reports  shall  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  readiness  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  to  assume  permanent  and 
full  authority  over  the  functions  described  in 
paragraphs  di,  '2>.  and  (3i 

(c)  Demonstration  PRo,iF:(~r,s  Relating  to 
Delegation  From  .administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.— .As  soon  as  practicable  after 
June  30.  1992,  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  Jointly  implement  one  or  more 
demonstration  projects  under  this  sub- 
section. Under  each  such  project,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  Its  duration  (which  shall  not  exceed  6 
years),  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
shall  have— 

(1)  all  authorities  permitted  to  be  dele- 
gated under  the  provisions  of  Federal  law 
codified  under  title  40  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  acquisition,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  facilities  needed  for 
the  administration  of  programs  for  which 
the  Commissioner  is  given  responsibility 
under  the  Social  Security  Act: 

(2)  all  authorities  permitted  to  be  dele- 
gated under  section  111  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Ser\'ices  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  759),  relating  to  the  lea.se,  pur- 
chase, or  maintenance  of  automated  data 
processing  equipment:  and 

(3i  the  authority  to  contract  for  any  auto- 
mated data  processing  equipment  or  sers-ices 
which  the  Commissioner  considers  necessary 
for  the  efficient  and  effective  operation  of 
such  programs. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  .Administrator  of  Genera!  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity shall  each  issue  a  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  concerning  such  demonstration 
projects,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions, not  later  than  December  31.  1995.  Such 
reports  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity to  assume  permanent  and  full  author- 
ity over  the  functions  described  in  para- 
graphs 1 1  I.  (2),  and  (3i. 

SEC,  105.  TRANSFERS  TO  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRA'nON. 

(ai  Functions— There  are  transferred  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  all  func- 
tions carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  the  administration  of 
which  IS  vested  in  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration by  reason  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  shall  allocate  such 
functions  in  accordance  with  sections  701. 
702,  703,  and  704  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

lb)  Personnel,  Assets,  E^tc— d)  There  are 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  the  Social  Security 
.Administration,  for  appropriate  allocation 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  m 
the  Social  Security  Administration— 

(A)  the  personnel  employed  in  connection 
with  the  functions  transferred  by  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  thereby:  and 

(B)  the  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 


propriations, authorizations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  employed,  held,  or  used  in 
connection  with  such  functions,  arising  from 
such  functions,  or  available,  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  such  functions. 

t2i  Unexpended  funds  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  originally 
authorized  and  appropriated. 

i3)  Any  individual  who  is  an  employee  of 
the  Deimrtment  and  who  was  not  emiployed 
on  January  1,  1991,  m  connection  with  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  .Adminis- 
tration, but  who  was  so  employed  on  June  30, 
1992,  may  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Ser\-ices  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  subparagraph  lA)  of  para- 
graph il!,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  if  the 
Commissioner  determines  suth  transfer  to  be 
appropriate 

(4 1  Any  individual  who  is  an  employee  of 
the  Department  and  who  was  employed  on 
July  1,  1990,  in  connection  with  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Administra- 
tion shall  be  transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration 

ic)  Abolishment  of  Office  of  Commis- 
sioner IN  the  Department  of  Health  and 
H'cM.vn  Services.— Effective  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity pursuant  to  section  702  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act> — 

(1)  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
H'aman  Services  is  abolished:  and 

i2i  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the  following: 

"Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Sen.'ices.". 
SEC.  106.  TRA-NSI-nONAL  RLTJS, 

lai  LnTERIM  .AUTHORIT'i'  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
AND  COMPENSATION,-  .At  any  time  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act— 

;i  I  any  of  the  officers  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 702  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  Act:  may  be  nominated  and 
appointed,  as  provided  in  such  section:  and 

.2;  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
may  prescribe  regulations  providing  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  proceedings  before  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 
Funds  available  to  any  official  or  component 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  or 
the  Social  Security  .Administration  by  this 
Act,  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  be 
used  to  pay  the  compensation  and  expenses 
of  any  officer  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
seciton  until  such  time  as  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose are  otherwise  available 

ibl    CON-nNUATION    OF    ORDERS.    DETEFlMINA- 

noNS.  Rules.  Regula^hons.  Etc.— All  or- 
ders, determinations,  rules,  regulations,  per- 
mits, contracts,  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments (and  ongoing  negotiations  relating  to 
such  collective  bargaining  agreements),  rec- 
ognitions of  labor  organizations,  certificates. 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

111  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  promul- 
gated, granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effec- 
tive, in  the  exercise  of  functions  lA'  which 
were  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (or  the  Secretary's  dele- 
gate), and  iBi  which  relate  to  functions 
which,  by  reason  of  this  .Act,  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby,  and  reguiat  ons  pre- 
scribed thereunder,  are  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security:  and 
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t'ii  which  are  In  effect  immediately  before 
July  1.  1992. 

shall  (to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions described  In  paragraph  (1KB))  continue 
In  effect  according  to  their  terms  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  suspended,  set  aside,  or  re- 
pealed by  such  Commissioner 

10)     CONTINUATION     OF     PROCEEDINGS. —The 

provisions  of  this  act  (including  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby)  shall  not  affect  any 
proceeding  pending  before  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  immediately  be- 
fore July  1.  1992,  with  respect  to  functions 
vested  (by  reason  of  this  Act.  the  amend- 
ments made  thereby,  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed thereunder)  in  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  except  that  such  proceed- 
ings, to  the  extent  that  such  proceedings  re- 
late to  such  functions,  shall  continue  before 
such  Commissioner.  Orders  shall  be  issued 
under  any  such  proceeding,  appeals  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  such  orders,  in  like  manner  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted,  and  orders  is- 
sued in  any  such  proceeding  shall  continue 
In  effect  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, or  repealed  by  such  Commissioner,  by 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law 

(d)  Continuation  of  Surra.— Elxcept  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect suits  commenced  prior  to  July  1.  1992; 
and 

|2)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 
In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  commenced  by  or  against 
any  officer  in  such  officer's  official  capacity 
as  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  action, 
suits,  actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be 
asserted  by  or  against  the  United  States  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  or  such 
official  of  such  Administration  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, and.  in  any  litigation  pending  im- 
mediately before  July  1.  1992.  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  the  court's  own  motion  or 
that  of  a  party,  enter  an  order  which  will 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section (including,  where  appropriate,  an 
order  for  substitution  of  parties.) 

(e)  Continuation  of  PENALnES.— This  Act 
shall  not  have  the  effect  of  releasing  or  ex- 
tinguishing any  criminal  prosecution,  pen- 
alty, forfeiture,  or  liability  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  function  which  (by  reason  of  this 
Act.  the  amendments  made  thereby,  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  thereunder)  is  vested  in 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

(f)  Judicial  Review  -Orders  and  actions  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  in  the 
exercise  of  functions  vested  in  such  Commis- 
sioner under  this  Act  land  the  amendments 
made  thereby)  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  sis  if  such  orders  had  been  made  and 
such  actions  had  been  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  the 
exercise  of  such  functions  immediately  be- 
fore .July  1.  1992  Any  statutory  requirements 
relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  so  vested  in  such  Commis- 
sioner shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  exercise 
of  such  function  by  such  Commissioner 

(g)  Exercise  of  Functions,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  under  this  Act,  the 
amendments  made  thereby,  and  regulations 
pre»crlt)ed    thereunder,    such    Commissioner 


shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  such 
functions  Immediately  preceding  the  vesting 
of  such  functions  In  such  Commissioner,  and 
actions  of  such  Commissioner  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by 
such  Secretary 
SBC.  107.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General  —Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  ib).  this  title,  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  such  title  shall  take  effect 
July  1.  1992. 

(b)  TRANsmoNAL  Rules —Section  106  of 
this  subpart  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Title  II— Conforming  Amendments 

SEC.  aoi.  AMENDMErTTS  TO  TITLES  II  and  XVI  OF 
THE  SOCIAl.  SECLTRITY  ACT. 

(ai  In  General.  Title  II  i42  U.S.C.  401  et 
seq.  I  lother  than  section  201.  section  218(di. 
section  231  (c),  section  226.  and  section  226A) 
and  title  XVI  (42  U  S.C.  382  et  seq.)  are  each 
amended— 

(li  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in. "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices" and  inserting  "Commissioner  of  Social 
Security": 

(2)  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in. "Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices" and  Inserting  "Social  Security  Admin- 
istration"; 

(3)  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in, "Department"  (but  only  if  it  is  not  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  words  "of  Health 
and  Human  Services ".  and  only  If  it  Is  used 
in  reference  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services)  and  inserting  "Administra- 
tion"; 

(4)  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in, each  of  the  following  words  (but.  in  the 
case  of  any  such  word  only  If  such  word  re- 
fers to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services):  "Secretary".  "Secretary's",  "his  ", 
"him",  "he",  "her  ".  and  "she",  and  inserting 
(In  the  case  of  the  word  "Secretary")  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security",  (in  the  case  of 
the  word  'Secretary's")  "Commissioners", 
(in  the  case  of  the  word  "his")  "the  Commis- 
sioner's", (In  the  case  of  the  word  "him  ") 

'the  Commissioner",  and  (In  the  case  of  the 
words  "she"  or  "he")  "the  Commissioner  "; 
(In  the  case  of  the  word  "her")  "the  Commis- 
sioner" or  "the  Commissioner's",  as  may  be 
appropriate:  and  (in  the  case  of  the  words 
"she"  or  "he")  "the  Commissioner",  and 

(5)  by  striking,  wherever  it  appears  herein. 
"Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  "  and  insert- 
ing   Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986" 

(bi  Amendments  to  Section  201.— dx A) 
Sections  201(a)(3),  201(a)(4),  201(b)(1).  and 
201(b)(2l  (42  use.  401(a)(3).  401(a)(4i. 
401(b)(1).  and  401(b)(2).  respectively)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  "Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  "  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  "Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity": and 

(B)  Sections  201(a)(3)  and  201(b)(1)  (42 
use.  401(a)(3)  and  401(b)(1).  respectively) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "such  Sec- 
retary" and  Inserting  "such  Commissioner". 

(2)  Section  201(c)  (42  U  S  C.  401(c))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "shall 
be  composed  of  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  "ex  officio  "  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing; "Shall  be  composed  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services;  all  ex  officio  ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "The  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  shall  serve  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.". 
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(3)  Section        201(g)(1)(A) 
401(g)(1)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  In  clause  (i).  by  striking  "by  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices '  and  Inserting  "by  him.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services",  and  by 
striking  "by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment" and  inserting  "by  the  .Social  Security 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury"; 

(B)  in  clause  (II).  by  striking,  "method  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Trust,ees  under  para- 
graph (4)  "  and  inserting  'applicable  method 
prescribed  under  paragraph  i4)".  by  striking, 
"the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices "  and  Inserting  "the  Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services",  and  by  striking,  "the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services" 
and  Inserting  "the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services";  and 

(Ci  by  striking,  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following  "There  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture, out  of  any  or  all  of  the  Trust  Funds. 
such  amounts  as  the  Congress  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  pay  the  costs  of  the  part  of  the 
adminstration  of  this  title  and  title  XVI  for 
which  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
is  responsible,  the  costs  of  title  XVIII  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  responsible,  and  the  costs  of  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  specified  in  section  232. 
which  relate  to  the  administration  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph.". 

(4)  Section  20Ug)(l)  i42  U.S.C.  401(g)(1))  iB 
further  amended  by  striking  subparagraph 
(B)  and  Inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graphs: 

"(B)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year— 
"(1)  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
shall  determine  (I)  the  portion  of  the  costs, 
incurred  during  such  fiscal  year,  of  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  and  title  XVI  and  of  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  specified  in  section  232. 
which  relate  to  the  administration  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cose  of  1966 
(Other  than  those  referred  to  In  clause  di  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  lA)). 
which  should  have  been  borne  by  the  General 
Fund  in  the  Treasury.  (II)  the  portion  of  such 
costs  which  should  have  been  Uime  by  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Funds,  and  (III)  the  portion  of  such 
costs  which  should  have  been  borne  by  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  determine  il)  the  portion  of 
the  costs,  incurred  during  such  fiscal  year,  of 
administration  of  title  XVIII  which  should 
have  been  borne  by  the  General  Fund  in  the 
Treasury.  lU)  the  portion  of  .sui  h  costs  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund,  and  tllli  the  por- 
tion of  such  costs  which  should  have  been 
borne  by  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

except  that  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  to  be  borne  by  the  General  Fund  in 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  expenditures 
incurred  in  carrying  out  such  functions  spec- 
ified in  section  232  shall  be  made  pursuant  Ui 
the  applicable  method  prescribed  under  para 
graph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 


"(C)  After  the  determinations  under  sub- 
paragraph (Bi  have  been  made  for  any  fiscal 
ypar.  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  each  certify  to  the  Managing 
Trustee  the  amounts  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  to  the 
General  Fund  in  the  Treasury  and  from  the 
General  Fund  in  the  Treasury  to  each  of  the 
Trust  P'unds,  in  order  to  ensure  that  each  of 
the  Trust  Fund?  and  the  General  Fund  in  the 
Treasury  have  borne  their  proper  share  of 
the  costs.  Incurred  during  sut  h  fiscal  year, 
for  li)  the  part  of  the  administration  of  this 
title  and  title  XVI  for  which  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  is  responsible,  (ii) 
the  part  of  the  administration  of  this  title 
and  title  XVIII  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  responsible, 
and  (ill  I  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  specified  in 
section  232,  which  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (other  than  those  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (A)).  The  Managing  Trustee  shall 
transfer  any  such  amounts  in  accordance 
with  any  certification  so  made.". 

(5)  Section  201(g)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  401(g)(2))  is 
amended.  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"established  and  maintained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  "  and 
inserting  "maintained  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security",  and  by  striking,  "Sec- 
retary shall  furnish"  and  inserting  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  shall  furnish". 

(6)  Section  201(g)(4)  (42  U.S.C.  401(g)(4))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
shall  utilize  the  method  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  as  of  immediately  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administrative  Reform  Act  of  1991  for 
determining  the  cost*  which  should  be  borne 
by  the  General  Fund  in  the  Treasury  of  car- 
rying out  the  functions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  specified  in  section  232. 
which  relat*  to  the  administration  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(Other  than  those  referred  to  in  clause  (i)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)(A)).  If  at 
any  time  or  times  thereafter  the  Board  of 
TYustees  considers  such  action  advisable,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  modify  the  method  of 
determining  such  costs". 

(7)  Section  201(i)(l)  (42  U.S.C.  401(i)(l))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"ii)(l)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  money  gifts 
and  bequests  made  unconditionally  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
TYust  Fund,  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  or  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  or  to  the  So- 
Lial  Security  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or  any 
part  or  officer  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  such  Funds  or  any  activity  financed 
through  such  Funds   " 

(8)  Subsections  (j  i  and  (k  i  of  section  20!  (42 
use     401)   are    each    amended    by    striking 

"Secretary"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "Commissioner  of  Social  Security". 

(9)  Section  201(1 1(3)(  BMiilMlli  (42  U.S.C. 
401(1  )(3)(B)(ili  )(II)i  is  amended  by  striking 
"Secretary  "  and  inserting  "Commissioner  of 
Social  Security". 

(10)  Section  201(m)(3)  (42  U  S.C.  401(m)(3)i  is 
amended  by  striking  "Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services"  and  inserting  ""Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security"". 

(11)  Section  201  (42  U  S.C  401 1  is  amended 
by  striking     Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954' 


each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  ""Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986". 

(CI  A.MENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  218.— Section 
218(d)  (42  U.S.C.  418(di)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing '"Secretary""  each  place  it  appears  in 
paragraphs  (3i  and  (7)  and  inserting  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security". 

(di  AMEND.ME.NT  TO  SECTION  231.— Section 
231(c)  (42  U.S.C.  431(ci)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Secretary  determines"  and  inserting 
"Commissioner  of  Social  Security  and  the 
Secretary  jointly  determine". 
SEC.  202.  OTHER  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  A.ME.S'DMENTS  TO  TITLE  VII.— (1)  SSCtion 

705.  as  redesignated  by  section  104(a)  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"REPORTS 

""Sec.  705.  The  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  shall  make  full  re- 
ports to  Congress,  not  less  than  120  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session, 
of  the  administration  of  the  functions  with 
which  they  are  charged  under  this  Act.  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  copies  of  such  re- 
ports authorized  by  other  law  to  be  printed, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  printed  not 
more  than  5,000  copies  of  each  such  report  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  for  distribution  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  State  and  other  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  or  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  or  concerned  with  the  programs 
provided  for  in  this  Act."". 

(2)  Section  710(b)(2i.  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(a)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "'(as  estimated  by  the  .Secretary)"  r-nd 
inserting  ".  as  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  or  the  Secretary 
(Whichever  administers  the  program  in- 
volved),". 

(3)  Title  VII  (42  U.S.C.  701  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"DUTIES  and  AUTHORm"  OF  SECRETARY 

"Sec.  713.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  perform 
the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  offi- 
cers and  employees,  and  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act". 

(4)  Section  707,  as  redesignated  by  section 
104(a)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ADVISORY  council  ON  SOCLAL  SECURITY 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  During  1993  (but  not  before 
February  1,  1993)  and  every  f(^urth  year 
thereafter  (but  not  before  February  1  of  such 
fourth  year),  the  Commissioner  shall  appoint 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  for 
the  purposes  of  reviewing- 

"(1)  the  status  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  m  rela- 
tion to  the  long-term  commitments  of  the 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program;  and 

"i2i  such  programs,  including  the  scope  of 
coverage  and  the  adequacy  of  benefits  under 
such  programs,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
programs  to  other  programs  providing  in- 
come security,  health  benefits,  and  social 
services, 

""(b)  E^ch  such  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
Chairman  and  12  other  individuals,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

"(c)  Members  appointed  to  each  such  Coun- 
cil under  this  section  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  represent  organizations  of  employ- 


ers and  employees  in  equal  numbers,  and  rep- 
resent self-employed  persons  and  the  public. 

'"(d)(1)  Members  of  each  such  council  who 
are  not  full-time  Federal  employees,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council  (including 
travel  time),  shall  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Com.missioner.  but  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  under  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  established  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code, 

"(2)  While  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  such  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  m  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  employed  intermittently, 

"(e)  Each  such  Council  shall  submit  re- 
ports (including  any  interim  reports  such 
Council  may  have  issued)  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  such  Council  to  the 
Commissioner  not  later  than  January  1  of 
the  second  year  after  the  year  in  which  such 
Council  is  appointed.  The  Comimissioner 
shall  thereupon  transmit  such  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  each  of  the  Trust  Funds 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(f)  A  Council  appointed  under  this  section 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  date  immediately 
following  the  date  prescribed  for  the  trans- 
mittal to  the  Commissioner  the  reports  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e),". 

(5)  Title  VII  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  707,  as  redesignated  by  section  104(ai 
of  this  Act,  the  following  new  section; 

"ADVISORY  council  ON  HOSPfTAL  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  INSURANCE 

"Sec  707.A  (a)  During  1993  (but  not  before 
Februar.v  1.  1993 1  and  every  fourth  year 
thereafter  (but  not  before  Februar>"  1  of  such 
fourth  year),  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Hospital  and  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  for  the  purposes 
of  reviewing— 

"(1)  the  status  of  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund,  and  the  Federal  Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance  Fund  in  relation 
to  the  long-term  commitments  of  the  pro- 
grams under  parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVni; 
and 

"(2)  such  programs,  including  the  scope  of 
coverage  and  the  adequacy  of  benefits  under 
such  programs,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
programs  to  other  programs  providing  in- 
come security,  health  benefits,  and  social 
ser%'ices. 

"(b)  Elach  such  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
Chairman  and  12  other  individuals,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service. 

"(c)  Members  appointed  to  each  such  Coun- 
cil under  this  section  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  represent  organizations  of  em.ploy- 
ers  and  employees  in  equal  numbers,  and  rep- 
resent self-employed  persons  and  the  public. 

"'(d)(1)  Members  of  each  such  council  who 
are  not  full-time  Federal  employees,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council  (including 
travel  timei,  shall  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Commissioner,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  rat*  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  under  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  established  under  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 

"■(2)  While  ser\"ing  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  such  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
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title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  employed  Intermittently. 

••(e)  Elach  such  Council  shall  submit  re- 
ports (including  any  Interim  reports  such 
Council  may  have  Issued  i  of  the  flndlngrs  and 
recommendations  of  such  Council  to  the 
Commissioner  not  later  than  January  1  of 
the  second  year  after  the  year  in  which  such 
Council  is  appointed.  The  Commissioner 
shall  thereupon  transmit  such  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trusteees  of  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds  described  In  subsection  (a). 

•'(0  A  Council  appointed  under  this  section 
shall  cease  to  exist  on  the  date  Immediately 
following  the  date  of  the  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  of  the  reports  described  in  sub- 
section (e).". 

(6)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  710(b).  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  104(a)  of  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by  striking  "(as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary)""  and  inserting  "(for  amounts 
which  will  be  paid  from  the  Federal  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  as 
estimated  by  the  Commissioner,  and  for 
amounts  which  will  be  paid  from  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  and  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary)"'. 

(7)  Sections  710  and  711.  as  redesignated  by 
section  104(a)  of  this  Act.  are  amended  by 
striking  '"Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  "Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986 '. 

(b)  Amendments  to  Title  XI.— Section 
llOKa)  (42  use.  1301(a))  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
parag'raph: 

•(10)  The  term  Administration"  means  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  except 
where  the  context  requires  otherwise.'". 

(2)  Section  1106(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1306(a))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)""; 

(B)  by  striking  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services""  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  "applicable  agency". 

(C)  by  striking  'Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  "head  of  the  applicable 
agency",  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■■(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (b).  the  term  applicable  agency" 
means- - 

"(A)  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
with  respect  to  matter  transmitted  to  or  ob- 
tained by  such  Administration  or  matter  dis- 
closed by  such  Administration,  or 

"(B)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  with  respect  to  matter  transmitted 
to  or  obtained  by  such  Department  or  matter 
disclosed  by  such  Department."". 

(3)  Section  1106(b)  i42  U.S.C.  1306(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  •Secretary"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "•head  of  the  appllcoble 
agency"",  and 

(B)  by  striking  'Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  and  Inserting  "applicable 
agency" 

(4 1  Section  1106(c)  (42  U.S.C.  1306(c))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  Secretary"  the  first 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  "the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  or  the  Secretary  "; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Secretary"  each  sub- 
sequent place  It  appears  and  Inserting  ""such 
Commissioner  or  Secretary"". 

(5)  Section  1107(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1307(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services"  and  inserting 


"the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  or  the 
Secretary"'. 

(6)  Section  1110  i42  U.S.C.  1310)  Is 
amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (aM2).  by  Inserting  "(or 
the  Commissioner,  with  respect  to  any  Joint- 
ly financed  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
concerning  titles  U  or  XVI)""  after  "Sec- 
re  tairy"": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  striking  ••Secretary"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  ■•Commissioner"",  and 

111)  by  striking  •'the  Secretary"s'"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  '"the  Commis- 
sioner's""; and 

(C)  by  striking  "he"",  "his",  "him"",  and 
"hlmseir"  each  place  they  appear  (except  In 
subsection  (b)(2)(A))  and  inserting  "'the  Com- 
missioner"", '"the  Commissioner's"",  "the 
Commissioner"",  and  ""himself  or  herselT".  re- 
spectively. 

(7)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  U27 
(42  use.  1320a-6)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  ""Secretary"  and  Inserting  '"Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security"". 

(8)  Section  1128(0  (42  U.S.C.  1320a-7(f))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "section  20S(g)"" 
the  following:  ",  except  that.  In  so  applying 
such  sections  and  section  205(1).  any  ref- 
erence therein  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  or  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  respectively"'. 

(9)  Section  1131  (42  U  S.C.  1320b-l)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Secretary""  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  "Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  "; 

(B)  in  subsection  (aKlHA).  by  adding  "or" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(C)  in  subsection  (aMlMB).  by  striking  "or" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(D)  by  striking  subsection  (a)(l)(Ci. 

(E)  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)(2)  as 
subsection  (a)(3); 

(F)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)(1)  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(2)  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  of  fact 
and  a  decision  as  to  the  entitlement  under 
section  226  of  any  Individual  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVEU. 
or";  and 

(G)  by  striking  "he"  In  the  matter  in  sub- 
section (a)  following  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  re- 
designated) and  Inserting  "the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security". 

(10)  Section  1155  (42  US  C.  1320c-4)  Is 
amended  by  striking  "ito  the  same  extent  as 
is  provided  In  section  206(b))"  and  all  that 
follows  and  Inserting  "(to  the  same  extent  as 
beneficiaries  under  title  II  are  entitled  to  a 
hearing  by  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity under  section  205(bi).  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 205  shall  apply,  except  that  any  ref- 
erence In  such  subsection  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  or  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  shall  be  deemed  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Secretary  or  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  respectively. 
Where  the  amount  in  controversy  Is  S2.000  or 
more,  such  beneficiary  shall  be  entitled  to 
Judicial  review  of  any  final  decision  relating 
to  a  reconsideration  described  in  this  sub- 
section.". 

(U)  Sections  1101,  1106.  1107,  and  1137  (42 
use.  1301,  1306,  1307,  and  1320b-7,  respec- 
tively) are  amended  by  striking  "Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  "  each  place  it  appeaj:^ 
and  inserting  ""Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986". 

(c)  Amendments  to  Title  XVUI— (1)  Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (D  of  section  1817  (42  U.SC. 


13951)  are  amended  by  striking  ""Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services""  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security '" 

(2)  Section  1840(a)  i42  U.S.C.  1395s(a))  is 
amended— 

lAi  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "Sec- 
retary" and  inserting  "Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence;  "Such 
regulations  shall  be  prescribed  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2j.  by  striking  "Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  and 
inserting  "Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity". 

(3)  Section  1872  (42  U.S.C.  139511)  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  "title  11"  the  following 
".  except  that,  in  applying  such  provisions 
with  respect  to  this  title,  any  reference 
therein  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity or  the  Social  Security  Administration 
shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  respectively" 

(4)  Section  1869(b)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1395ff(b)(l)) 
and  the  last  sentence  of  section  1876(c)(5KB) 
(42  use.  1395mm(c)(5)(B))  are  amended  ty 
inserting  after  "'section  205(g)""  the  follow- 
ing: "",  except  that.  In  so  applying  such  sec- 
tions and  section  205(1).  any  reference  there- 
in to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  or 
the  Social  Security  Administration  shall  be 
considered  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, respectively"". 

(5)  Sections  1817.  1862.  and  1886  (42  U.S.C 
13951.  1395y.  and  1395ww.  respectively)  are 
amended  by  striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954""  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
"Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986" 

(d)  Amendme.nt  to  TrrLE  XIX— Section 
1910(b)(2)  (42  use  1396i(b)(2l)  is  amended,  in 
the  first  sentence,  by  Inserting  after  "sec- 
tion 205(g)"  the  following:  ",  except  that.  In 
so  applying  such  sections  and  section  205(1), 
any  reference  therein  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security  or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  considered  a  reference 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  respectively". 

(e)  AMENDMENT  TO  TiTi.E  XX  -Section 
2002(a)(2)(B)  (42  U.S.C  1397a(a»(2)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954"  and  inserting  "Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986" 

(f)  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  5.  UNITED  STATES 

Code.— Title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1 1  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5311  the 
following  new  items- 

""Commissioner.  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5314  the 
following  new  Items: 

■"Deputy  Commissioner.  Social  Security 
Administration. 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5315  the 
following  new  items- 

••Solicitor,  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion 

"Inspector  General.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration 

"Chief  of  Computer  Systems  Operations, 
Social  Security  Administration"; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5316  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge.  Social 
Security  Administration  ".  and 

(5)  by  striking  'Secretary  of  Health  EMu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  "  each  place  it  appears  in 
section  8141  and  Inserting  "Commissioner  of 
Social  Security". 

(g)  AMENDMENT    TO    FOOD    STAMP    ACT    OF 

1977.— Section  6(cm3)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 


of  1977  (7  use  2015(ci(3n  is  amended  by  in- 
serting 'the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  "  before  "'he  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Ser%-k-es  ". 

h  1  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  14.  UNITED  STATES 
Code.— Section  707  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  'Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security". 

(il      AMENDMENTS     TO      INTERNAL      REVENUE 

Code  of  1986  —d)  Subsections  (c)(1),  (C)(2i(Ei, 
(g)(1),  (g)(2)(A  I,  and  (g)(2i(B)  of  section  1402  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  i26  U.S.C. 
1402)  are  amended  by  striking  "Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  "  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Commissioner  of  So- 
cial Securlty"- 

(2)  Section  3121(b)(10KB)  of  such  Code  (26 
U.S.C.  3121(b>(10)(B))  is  amended  by  striking 
"Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security"". 

(3)  Subsections  id)  and  (f)  of  section  6057  of 
such  Code  i26  U  SC  6057 1  are  amended  by 
striking  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  each  placp  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Commissioner  of  Social  Security". 

(4)  Section  6103(1  )(5)  of  such  Code  (26  U.S.C. 
6103(1  )(5))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services"  and  inserting  "Social  Se- 
curity Administration",  and 

(Bi  by  striking  "Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Sen.ices"  and  inserting  '•Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Securit.v". 

(5)  Section  6511idii5i  of  such  Code  (26  U.S.C. 
6511(d)(5ii  is  amended  by  striking  "Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services"  and  insert- 
ing "Commissioner  of  Social  Security". 

'V  .^MENDMENT.S  TO  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STA-n-:s  Code  -Section  3005  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  and 
"Secretary  ■  each  place  they  appear  and  in- 
serting "Commissioner  of  Social  Security". 

(kl     AMENDMENT.^     'R)     iNSt'KCTOR     GENERAL 

ACT  OF  1978.  The  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (5  use   App  I  IS  amended  — 

(li  In  section  9(anl).  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  lUi.  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f(jllowing  new  s-ib- 
paragraph 

"(V)  of  the  Social  Security  Administrat;i)n 
(to  the  extent  provided  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  Reform  Act  of  1991),  the 
functions  of  the  In.speitor  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
of  the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram under  title  X\'I  of  such  Act;  and"; 

(2)  in  section  lldi,  by  striking  "or"'  after 
"Commission"    and    inserting    a    semicolon, 

and  by  inserting  after  "Board,'  the  follow- 
ing: "or  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity: ";  and 

(3)  in  section  lli2).  by  striking  'or"  after 
■  Information  Agency,  ".  and  by  inserting 
after  "Veterans"  Administration  "  the  follow- 
ing ■".  or  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

SEC.  S03.  RULES  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  References  to  the  Dei'ahtme.nt  of 
Health  and  Human  Service.s  Whenever 
any  reference  is  made  in  any  provision  of  law 
(Other  than  this  Act  or  a  provision  of  law 
amended  by  this  Act  i,  regulation,  rule, 
record,  or  d(xumeni  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect  to 
such  Department's  functions  under  the 
oldage,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security 


Act  or  the  supplemental  security  income 
program  under  title  XVI  of  such  Act,  such 
reference  shall  be  considered  a  reference  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

(b)  References  to  the  Secretary  or 
Health  and  Human  Services.— Whenever 
any  reference  is  made  in  any  provision  of  law 
(Other  than  this  Act  or  a  provision  of  law 
amended  by  this  Act),  regulation,  rule, 
record,  or  document  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect  to 
such  Secretary's  functions  under  such  pro- 
grams, such  reference  shall  be  considered  a 
reference  to  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity. 

(c)  References  to  Other  Officers  and 
Employees.— Whenever  any  reference  is 
made  in  any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this 
Act  or  a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this 
Act),  regulation,  rule,  record,  or  document 
to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with  respect  to  such  officer  or  employee's 
functions  under  such  programs,  such  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  a  reference  to  the 
appropriate  officer  or  employee  of  the  Social 
Security  .Administration, 

SEC.  204.  EFFECTTVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  pro%nded  in 
subsection  ib).  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  July  1.  1992. 

(b)  Exceptions — 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(4)  of  section  202  of  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1993. 

(2)  Subsections  (f)(1).  (f)(2).  (f)(3),  and  (k)  of 
such  section  202  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


By  Mr,  MO"n«JIHAN: 

S,  34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
"Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1966  and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

I'UBLIC  WOKK.S  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP.MENT 
AC^  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MO"iTs'IHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  Although  funded  each 
year  through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, neither  agency  has  been  reauthor- 
ized since  1979.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tions proposed  that  these  programs  be 
abolished.  President  Bush,  however,  in- 
cluded $50  million  for  the  ARC  program 
in  his  last  budget.  Perhaps  the  need  to 
promote  infrastructure  investment  and 
assist  capital  investment  in  the  Na- 
tion's poorer  regions  has  once  again 
been  recognized  in  the  WTiite  House. 

A  bit  of  history:  During  the  1960  Ken- 
nedy campaign,  people  campaigning 
out  in  Appalachia  could  not  believe  the 
squalor  and  poverty  they  encountered. 
Dirt  poor  were  the  people,  lacking  in 
education,  health,  and  basic  infrastruc- 
ture. The  region  had  been  left  behind 
when  the  rest  of  the  Nation  began  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution. In  1960  it  had  an  industrial  work 
force  without  any  semblance  of  an  in- 
dustrial infrastructure.  Net  migration 
from  Appalachia  in  the  1950s  exceeded 
2  million.  13  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. In  1960.  only  one-third  of  the  re- 
gion's  population   had   a   high    school 


education.  Unemployment  was  40  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  There 
were  few  highways.  Sewage  and  water 
systems  were  primitive.  It  is  a  simple 
proposition  that  you  would  not  want  to 
build  a  business  in  areas  so  lacking  in 
resources. 

What  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
menf  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, and  my  distinguished  predecessors 
on  this  committee,  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  of  West  Virginia  and  Senator 
John  Sherman  Coor>er  of  Kentucky. 
saw  a  clear  and  constructive  role  for 
the  Federal  Government  in  Appalachia; 
Public  works. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Not  just  public  works  as  an  excuse  to 
create  temporary  jobs,  but  coordinated 
efforts  to  build  a  comprehensive  infra- 
structure and  attract  private  re- 
sources. The  lack  of  infrastructure  was 
a  regionwide  problem.  The  Federal 
Government,  with  the  ability  to  ad- 
dress regionwide  problems  at  the  re- 
gionwide level,  could  promote  region- 
wide  development. 

The  mission  with  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  is  much  the 
same.  With  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966,  we 
again  recognized  that  certain  areas 
have  persistently  lagged  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Nation,  experiencing  chron- 
ic unemployment,  underemplo.vment, 
low  income.  These  areas  are  caught  as 
well  in  a  Catch-22.  an  economiic  down- 
ward spiral  as  President  Johnson  called 
it,  EDA  provides  grants  for  public 
works  and  technical  assistance  to  en- 
sure planned,  coordinated  infrastruc- 
ture development,  the  cornerstone  for 
further  economic  growth 

Some  would  argue  today  that  the 
need  for  a  Federal  role  no  longer  exists. 
or  that  Federal  efforts  are  ineffective 
and  should  be  ended.  Yet,  Federal  ef- 
forts have  played  a  vital  role  in  suc- 
cesses to  this  date.  In  Appalachia,  un- 
employment has  been  reduced  to  15 
percent  above  the  national  average.  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  population  has 
at  least  a  high  school  degree.  Most  im- 
portantly, in  the  last  10  years  the  out- 
flow of  migration  was  slowed  to  less 
than  1  percent.  Contrary  to  30  years 
ago,  there  is  now  something  worth 
staying  for  in  Appalachia. 

Even  with  these  successes,  there  is 
much  left  to  be  done.  122  Appalachian 
counties  in  1990  had  unemployment 
rates  at  least  50  percent  above  national 
levels.  Job  growth  between  1980  and 
1990  was  only  half  the  national  average 
and  most  of  that  was  clustered  in  coun- 
ties with  either  Appalachian  corridor 
or  interstate  highway  systems. 

Neither  the  ARC  nor  the  EDA  have 
been  reauthorized  in  over  10  years.  It  is 
time  to  our  commitment  to  these  pro- 
grams. There  is  nothing  worse,  nothing 
miore  wasteful,  than  running  a  prograjn 
with  the  instruction  to  dismantle  it.  It 
just  doesn't  make  much  for  morale  In- 
deed, the  ARC  has  continued  to  func- 
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tton  baaed  on  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
niember  States,  in  spite  of  Federal  an- 
tajfonlsm.  There  must  be  some  ration- 
ale for  the  continued  interest  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  programs. 

And  there  is  as  well  a  rationale  be- 
yond considerations  of  morale,  for  re- 
authorizing these  agencies.  As  the  crit- 
ics asssert.  there  are  some  problems 
that  might  be  addressed.  One  concern 
is  that  86.1  percent  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation currently  qualifies  for  aid 
under  the  EDA.  This  bill  would  reduce 
the  number  of  eligibility  criteria  for 
EDA  support  from  13  to  4.  cutting  the 
eligible  portion  of  the  Nation  to  less 
than  42  percent  of  the  population.  The 
bill  would  also  force  applicants  to 
requalify  each  time  they  applied  for 
aid.  removing  the  existing  permanent 
qualification  loopholes. 

Further,  the  labor  force  participation 
rate,  the  fourth  of  the  proposed  eligi- 
bility criteria,  measures  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  so  disillusioned 
that  they  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor 
force  completely.  The  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  improves  over  previous 
unemployment  measures  by  catching 
those  people  so  disillusioned  that  they 
have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force. 
This  is  especially  important  to  many  of 
our  Nation's  inner  cities,  which  suffer 
high  number?  of  labor  force  dropouts 

In  reauthorizing  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  we  reaf- 
firm support  for  our  own  programs. 
And  we  renew  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade  a  Federal  determination  to  pro- 
vide the  infrastructure  necessary  for 
these  regions  to  generate  economic  de- 
velopment and  share  in  the  affluence  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  34 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Tm.E  I-NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
INVKSTMENT 

sKt    101  SHORT  Trru:. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Ampnclmentji  of  1991  ' 

SEC     IW.   AMKNDMENT  TO  PUBLIC    WORKS  AND 
EC  ONOMK'  ACT  OF  1 965 

The  Public  WcirK.s  and  Kionumic  Develop- 
ment Act  if  1965  18  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-semoN  I  SHORT  Trru:  and  tabi^  or  con- 
tents 
■  <ai  SHORT  Trn.E.  -This  Act  may  be  cited 
as    the     National    Development    Investment 
Acf. 
"(bl  TABLE  OF  Contents.— 
••TITI.K  I     DKVEU^FMENT  INVESTMENT 

AS.SISTANCE 
"Sec   101    Findings  and  purposes 
"Sec.    102    Development   investment  assist- 
ance 


•Sec.   103    QuallfylnK  appiicunls  and  limita- 
tions on  locations  of  projects. 
■Sec.  104.  Application  for  grant. 
"Sec.  105.  Distress  requirements. 
"Sec   106.  Development  Investment  strategry. 
"Sec.    107     Limitations    on    revolving    loan 

funds. 
■Sec   108.  Federal  share. 
•Sec.  109.  Limitations. 

"Sec.  110.  Community  development  corpora- 
tions. 
•Sec.  111.  Congressional  mandated  projects. 
"Sec.  112.  Obligation  of  funds 
•Sec.  113.  Authorization  of  appropriations 
•TITLE       n-INVESTMENT       STRATEGY. 
PLANNING,     EVALUATION.    AND    DEM- 
ONSTRATION 
•Sec   201    Investment  strategy  and  planning 
■Sec.  202.  Evaluation  and  demonstration 
■Sec.  203.  Federal  share 
•Sec.  204  Obligation  of  funds 
•Sec.  205.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
•TITLE  111     ADMINISTRATION 

••Sec.  301    Definitions. 

•Sec.    302.    Appointment    of   assistant    sec- 
retary. 

•Sec.   303    Consultation  with  other  persons 
and  agencies. 

•Sec.  304.  Administration  of  assistance. 
"Sec.  305.  Powers  of  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  306.  Certification. 
••Sec.  307.  Savings  provisions. 

•Sec.  308.  Annual  report. 
■'Sec.  309.  Prevailing  rate  of  wage. 
••Sec.  310.  Record  of  applications. 
••Sec.  311.  Records  and  audit. 
•'Sec.  312.  Nondiscrimination  requirements. 
••Sec.  313.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

•TITLE  I-DEVELOPMENT  INVESTMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
•^EC.  101.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

"lai  Findings  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following 

••(U  A  prerequisite  for  economic  develop- 
ment is  the  presence  of  modern  and  adequate 
infrastructure.  Such  infrastructure  includes 
local  and  regional  economic  planning  capa- 
bility: roads,  bridges,  and  other  transpor- 
tation systems;  wastewater  treatment  sys- 
tems; communications  linkages;  solid  and 
hazardous  waste  treatment,  storage,  and  dis- 
posal facilities;  other  public  resources  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  business 
and  to  ensure  the  long-term  economic  stabil- 
ity and  health  of  the  communities  of  this  na- 
tion. 

••(2)  Since  federal  Initiatives  to  combat  the 
Great  Depression  were  begun  in  the  19308.  the 
government  has  provided  financial  assist- 
ance to  regions.  States,  and  local  commu- 
nities to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
such  infrastructure.  As  the  post-World  War 
II  economic  boom  waned,  prospects  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country  that  had  not  shared 
in  that  prosperity  became  less  and  less  hope- 
ful. For  such  pockets  of  economic  distress  it 
became  increasingly  clear  that  a  fundamen- 
tal obstacle  to  economic  growth  was  the  lack 
of  capital  An  effective  role  for  the  federal 
government:  undertake  projects  to  provide 
public  capital  to  distressed  regions. 

"(3)  The  federal  government's  commitment 
to  Infrastructure  ought  be  focused  on  re- 
gions. States,  and  local  communities  which 
have  suffered  persistent  economic  distress 
Urban  centers,  suffering  persistent  economic 
distress,  have  deteriorated  over  the  last 
three  decades  Crumbling  infrastructure;  de- 
teriorating buildings,  roads,  and  access: 
unhealthy  sewer  systems,  and  drinking 
water;  only  contribute  to  the  economic  dis- 
tress of  these  areas. 

••|4)  The  federal  government's  commitment 
to  Infrastructure  In  these  distressed  regions 


is  invaluable  in  contributing  to  long-term 
economic  stability.  Indicators  of  distress  in- 
clude unemployment,  underemployment,  low 
per  capita  income,  and  low  labor  force  par- 
ticipation. 

"(5)  The  availability  of  capital  for  prlvalt 
business  investment  is  also  a  prerequisite  for 
long-term  economic  development 

•■(61  Such  capital  resources  are  not  always 
available  at  terms  favorable  to  business  in- 
vestment, particularly  In  areas  that  have 
suffered  persistent  economic  distress 

••(7)  The  federal  government  should  provide 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities to  ensure  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate capital  for  business  Investment  Such 
assistance  may  take  the  form  of  grants  and 
loans  for  the  establishment  of  State  and 
local  revolving  loan  funds  and  other  finan- 
cial Instruments,  as  well  as  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  for  local  business  invest- 
ment. 

••(b)  PURPOSE.— The  Congress  declares  that 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  in  regions 
suffering  persistent  economic  distress,  by 
providing  federal  aid  to  regions.  States,  and 
local  communities  for  the  financing,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  in- 
frastructure, and  to  ensure  the  availability 
of  capital  for  business  investment  on  the  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  levels 

-SBC.   102.   DE\T.U)PMENT   IN\-ESTMENT  ASSIST 
ANCE. 

"(a)  Grants.— Upon  application  of  an  ap- 
plicant qualifying  under  section  103  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  such 
applicant  for  one  or  more  of  the  following 

••111  Constructing  and  improving  public 
FACiLmES— Construction,  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  improvement  of  public  facilities, 
including  demolition  of  existing  structures 
and  other  site  preparation  measures,  and  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  other  public  works 
improvements  to  encourage  and  support  pri- 
vate development. 

••(2)  Revolving  loan  funds —Establish- 
ment of  revolving  loan  funds  to  promote  es- 
tablishment and  growth  of  small  businesses 
and  to  retain  firms  and  entrepreneurs  which 
contribute  to  the  creation,  retention,  and  ex- 
pansion of  private  sector  Jobs 

•■(3)  Employee  stock  ownership  plans.- 
Establishment  of  revolving  loan  funds  to 
promote  establishment  of  qualified  employee 
ownership  organizations  which  prevent  eco- 
nomic dislocation,  facilitate  economic  ad- 
justment, or  contribute  to  economic  diver- 
sification and  long-term  economic  vitality 

'•(b I  Technical  Assistance  Upon  applica- 
tion of  an  applicant  giiallfylng  under  section 
103  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
the  Secretary  may  provide  technical  assist- 
ance for  improving  and  enhancing  economK 
development. 

•SEC.  103  QUAUFYING  APPLICA-NTS  AND  LIMITA 

■noNS  ON  ix)rAnoN8  of  projects. 

"(a)  APPLICANTS  FOR  Distressed  Uxai, 
OovERNMEN'TS.-The  following  entitles  may 
apply  for  assistance  under  section  102  for 
projects  and  activities  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  jurisdictional  area  of  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  106: 

■•(li  State  government —The  State  In 
which  the  unit  of  local  government  is  lo- 
cated may  apply  if— 

••(A  I  such  unit  has  a  population  of  less 
than  50.000:  and 

••(B)  such  unit  is  located  outalde  the 
boundaries  of  an  economic  development  dis- 
trict. 


"(2)  Local  government.— The  unit  of  local 
government  may  apply:  except  that^ 

••(Ai  in  any  case  in  which  the  unit  of  local 
government  has  a  population  of  less  than 
30.000  and  is  located  outside  the  boundaries 
of  an  economic  development  district,  such 
unit  must  consult  the  State  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  grant  application,  and 

••|Bi  in  any  case  in  which  the  unit  of  local 
government  is  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  an  economic  development  district,  such 
unit  must  consult  such  district  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  grant  application, 

••(3)  Economic  development  district— The 
economic  development  district  m  which  the 
unit  of  local  government  is  located  may 
apply. 

■•(4)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZA- 
TION—A private  or  public  nonprofit  organi- 
zation established  for  economic  developme'i , 
purposes  and  representing  an  area  within  the 
jurisdictional  area  of  the  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment may  apply  if- 

"(A)  such  unit  has  a  population  of  50.000  or 
more; 

"(B)  such  unit  is  located  outside  the 
boundaries  of  an  economic  development  dis- 
trict: and 

••(C)  the  grant  application  has  been  apj- 
proved  by  such  unit. 

••(bi  APPLiCA-noNS  FOR  Indian  Lands —An 
Indian  tribe  may  apply  for  assistance  under 
section  102  for  projects  and  activities  to  be 
carried  out  on  lands  owned  by.  or  held  in 
trust  for,  such  tribe  if  such  lands  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  105. 

••(Cl  APPLICATIONS  FOR  POCKETS  OF  POV- 
ERTY'.—The  following  entities  may  apply  for 
assistance  under  section  102  for  projects  and 
activities  to  be  carried  out  in  an  area  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  105  and  is 
located  in  the  jurisdictional  area  of  a  unit  of 
local  government  which  has  a  population  of 
50.(XX)  or  more  and  does  not  meet  such  re- 
quirements: 

•■(li  Local  govejinmen't  — The  unit  of  local 
government  may  apply;  except  that  in  any 
case  in  which  the  unit  of  local  government  is 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  district,  such  unit  must 
consult  such  district  in  the  preparation  of 
the  grant  application 

"(2 1  Development  organization  as  appu- 
cant.  — A  private  or  public  nonprofit  organi- 
zation established  for  economic  development 
purposes  and  representing  the  area  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  105  may  apply  if 
such  organization  consults  the  unit  of  local 
government  in  the  "reparation  of  the  grant 
application 
-SEC    104.  APPUCATION  FOR  GRANT. 

■■iai  Contents  —.An  application  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  shall  include,  but  need 
not  be  limited  to 

"(1)  A  certification  that  the  area  over 
which  the  applicant  has  jurisdiction  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  105:  except 
thatr— 

"(A)  In  any  case  in  which  the  applicant  is 
a  State,  economic  development  district,  or 
an  organization  described  in  section  103(ai(4). 
the  certification  must  be  for  the  area  over 
which  the  concerned  unit  of  local  govern- 
nnent  has  jurisdiction: 

iBi  in  any  case  in  which  the  applicant  is 
ar.  Indian  tribe,  the  certification  must  be  for 
lands  owned  by,  or  held  in  trust  for,  such  In- 
dian tribe:  and 

"(Cl  in  any  case  in  which  the  applicant  is 
an  organization  described  In  section  103(C)(2). 
the  certification  must  be  for  the  area  such 
organization  represents: 

"(2i  a  certification  relative  to  the  perform- 
ance of  any  responsibilities  which  the  Sec- 


retary  has  agreed   to   accept   under   section 
306:  and 

•■i3i  a  development  investment  strategy 
prepared  in  accordance  with  section  106. 

•■)bi  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Ap- 
PROVAi.  Process  —In  approving  applications 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  consideration  to— 

••(li  the  severity  of  distress  in  the  area  for 
which  the  grant  is  to  be  made: 

••(2)  the  extent  lo  which  the  grant  will  re- 
sult in  increased,  or  more  stabilized,  perma- 
nent employment  m  such  area; 

■•(3i  the  ratio  of  private  sector  investments 
committed  in  such  area  to  the  amount  of  the 
grant  applied  for: 

••(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  governments  have  under- 
taken or  agree  to  undertake  other  related 
actions  to  encourage  economic  development 
and  the  expansion  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties; 

"(5)  the  effectiveness  of  the  development 
investment  strateg>^  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  proposed  project  contributes  to  its  im- 
plementation (including  the  strategy's  rela- 
tionship to  economic  problems  identified  in 
the  strategy),  expands  employment  opportu- 
nities in  the  existing  labor  market,  provides 
incentives  to  retain  private  businesses,  ex- 
pands or  improves  public  facilities,  and  en- 
courages private  investment;  and 

"(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  strategy  and 
activities  are  consistent  with  State  and  local 
goals  and  contribute  to  long-term  economic 
growth  and  private  sector  employment  op- 
portunities and  establish  an  overall 
strengthened  economic  and  business  environ- 
ment which  will  be  self-sustaining. 

••(c)  Limitation  on  Assistance  Facilitat- 
ing Relcx-ations.— No  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  title  for  projects  intended  to 
facilitate  the  relocation  of  industrial  or 
commercial  plants  or  facilities  from  one  area 
to  another,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  relocation  would  not  significantly  and 
adversely  affect  employment  in,  or  the  eco- 
nomic base  of.  the  area  from  which  the  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  plant  or  facility 
would  be  leaving. 
-SEC.  105.  DISTRESS  REQUIREMENTS. 

••(ai  Certification- In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  the  applicant 
must  certify  that  the  area  which  is  required 
by  section  103  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section  meets  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

"I  I )  The  area  has  a  per  capita  income  of  80 
percent  or  less  of  the  national  average. 

'•(2)  The  area  has  an  unemployment  rate  1 
percent  above  the  national  average  percent- 
age for  the  most  recent  24-month  period  for 
which  statistics  are  available 

■•(3i  The  area  has  experienced  or  is  about 
to  experience  a  sudden  economic  dislocation 
resulting  in  job  loss  that  is  significant  both 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  eliminated 
and  the  ei'fect  upon  the  employment  rate  of 
the  area. 

■•(4)  The  area  has  a  Labor  Force  Participa- 
tion rate  of  90  percent  or  less  of  the  national 
average 

•■(b)  Docu.mentation  of  Distress— Docu- 
mentation of  distress  shall  be  supported  by 
Federal  data,  when  available,  and  in  other 
cases  by  data  available  through  the  State 
government.  Such  documentation  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  unless  it  is  deter- 
mined to  be  inaccurate.  T'he  most  recent  sta- 
tistics available  must  be  used 
-SEC.  108.  DEVELOPMENT  INVESTMENT  STRAT- 
EGY. 

"I  a  I  Preparation  and  Contents —Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  ib).  an  applicant 


for  assistance  under  this  title  shall  prepare  a 
developm.ent  investment  strategy  for  the 
area  which  is  required  by  section  103  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  105  The  develop*- 
ment  investment  strategy  must — 

"(1)  identify  the  economic  development 
problems  sought  to  be  addressed  by  the 
grant; 

'■(2)  identify  past,  present,  and  projected 
future  economic  development  investments  in 
such  area  and  public  and  private  participants 
and  sources  of  funding  for  such  investments: 

••(3)  identify  the  extent  to  which  the  devel- 
opment investment  strategy  takes  into 
account — 

••(A)  availability  of  developable  land  and 
space  in  the  area; 

"'Bi  public  works,  public  service,  and  de- 
velopment facilities  m  the  area; 

'■iC'  availability  of  low-cost  capital: 

••(D)  tax  policy  on  investments  in  the  area: 

••(E)  level  of  skill  of  the  labor  force,  and 

••(F)  ability  of  State  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  provide  financial  assistance  in 
the  management  and  implementation  of  the 
strategy; 

•■(4)  set  forth  a  strategy  for  addressing  the 
economic  problems  identified  :n  paragraph 
il)  and  discusses  the  manner  m  which  the 
strategy  will  solve  such  problems: 

■•(6'  provide  a  description  of  the  projects 
necessary  to  im.plement  the  strategy,  an  es- 
timate and  analysis  of  the  costs  and  antici- 
pated benefits  of  implementing  the  strategy, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  timetables  for  com- 
pletion of  such  projects: 

■■i6i  provide  a  summary  of  public  and  pri- 
vate resources  which  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  such  projects,  and 

•■i7)  provide  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
demonstrates  participation  in  ail  phases  of 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
development  investment  strateg>'  by  a  rep- 
resentative percentage  of  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals,  as 
defined  by  section  Sid)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(d))  and  relevant  sub- 
contracting regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant thereto 

•lb)   CONSULTAriON   OF   STATE  OR   ElCONOMlC 

Develop.ment    District  —In    any    case    In 

which  a  unit  of  local  government  is  the  eligi- 
ble applicant  under  section  i03(a»2  .  the  unit 
of  local  government  shall  consult  the  State 
or  economic  development  district,  respec- 
tively, in  the  preparation  of  a  development 
investment  strategy' 

•'(ci  APPROVAL  OF  Development  Organiza- 
tion's Strategy  -In  any  case  m  which  a 
private  or  public  nonprofit  development  or- 
ganization within  a  unit  of  local  government 
is  the  eligible  applicant  under  section 
103(0(2),  the  organization  must  consult  the 
unit  of  local  government  in  the  preparation 
of  the  organization's  development  invest- 
ment strategy, 

-SEC.    107.    UMTTATIONS    ON    REVOLVING    LOAN 
FUNDS. 

"(a)  Purposes  and  Uses  of  Grants.— 
Grants  under  section  102) a i  shall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  stimulating  small  business  devel- 
opment and  promoting  economic  growth 
which  contributes  to  an  improved  iocal  tax 
base  and  the  creation  of  permanent  employ- 
mient  opportunities.  Such  grants  may  only 
be  made  to  establish  or  recapitalize  a  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  which  will  be  used  only— 

■■(])  for  making  loans  or  guaranteeing 
loans  to  small  businesses  for  initial  or  work- 
ing capital,  or  the  purchase,  rehabilitation 
or  expansion  of  facilities  or  equipment:  and 

■■(2)  for  making  loans  or  guaranteeing 
loans    to    businesses    if   a    relatively    smail 
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amount  of  capital  Is  needed  to  complete  fl- 
nancing  necessary  to  retain  the  business  In 
the  area. 

■•(b(  DisTREaa  Requikements -A  ifrant 
made  under  section  102iai(2)  shall  be  made  on 
the  condition  that  the  revolving  loan  fund 
esUbllshed  or  recapitalized  pursuant  to  such 
grtkiit  shall  be  used  only  for  providing  assist- 
ance described  In  subsection  lai  in  areas 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  105. 

••(c)  Limitation  on  Amount  of  Grant  —No 
grant  for  the  establishment  or  recapitaliza- 
tion of  a  revolving  loan  fund  under  section 
102iai(2i  shall  be  made  for  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

••(d)  CREDIT  Elsewhere  Test.— No  loan  or 
guarantee  shall  be  made  from  a  revolving 
loan  fund  established  or  recaplwllzed  pursu- 
ant to  a  grant  under  section  102(a)(2)  unless 
the  financial  assistance  applied  for  Is  not 
otherwise  available  from  private  lenders  on 
terms  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  revolving  loan  fund  will  permit 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

"(ei  TERMS  OF  GRANTS.— 

••(1)  Use  assurances. -Any  applicant  for  a 
grant  for  establishment  or  recapitllzatlon  of 
a  revolving  loan  fund  under  section  102(ai(2) 
shall  give  assurances  that  amounU  of  any 
loan  which  are  repaid  to  the  fund  will  be 
available  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a). 

•■(2)  Repayment  assurances —No  loan  or 
guarantee  may  be  made  from  a  revolving 
loan  fund  established  or  recapitalized  pursu- 
ant to  a  grant  under  section  102(a)(2)  unless 
the  applicant  for  such  loan  or  guarantee  pro- 
vides reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of 
the  loan 

■•(3i  Grantee  as  administrator— The 
grantee  of  any  grant  for  establishment  or  re- 
capitalization of  a  revolving  loan  fund  under 
section  102(a)(2)  shall  administer  the  fund 

••(f)  Consideration  of  Past  Perform 
ANCE— In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
make  a  grant  for  recapitalization  of  a  re- 
volving loan  fund  established  or  recapital- 
ized pursuant  to  a  grant  under  section 
102(a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  consider  past 
performance  of  such  fund. 

-SEC.  J08.  KEUKRAl.  SHARE 

••(a)        CWNSTKtCTION         A.SD        IMPROVEMENT 

PROJF-CT8.  —  The  amount  of  any  grant  for  a 
project  described  In  section  102(a)(1)  shall  be 
that  amount  which  when  added  to  amounts 
available  from  all  other  sources  Is  sufficient 
to  complete  such  project.  In  no  event  shall 
the  amount  of  any  such  grant  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  such  cost  of  completing  the  project 
as  determined  at  the  time  of  the  grant  appli- 
cation. The  Secretary  may  Increase  the  max- 
imum percentage  of  a  grant  from  50  percent 
to  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the  costs  of 
completing  a  project  described  In  section 
102(a)(1)  for  an  area  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  one  of  the  most  distressed  of  the 
areas  meeting  the  distress  requirements  of 
section  106;  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
not  Increase  such  percentage  for  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  grants  made  in  any  fiscal 
year  In  developing  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing which  areas  are  the  most  distressed,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  whether  (1)  the  me- 
dian family  Income  for  the  area  for  the  most 
recent  24-month  period  for  which  data  is 
available  is  less  than  or  equal  to  75  percent 
of  the  national  average  median  family  In 
come  for  such  period,  or  (2)  the  average  un 
employment  rate  for  the  area  such  period  is 
greater  than  or  equal  to  2  times  the  national 
average  unemployment  for  such  period.  No 
additional  funds  shall  be  granted  or  other- 
wise made  available  under  this  Act  for  any 


project    described    In    section    102(a)(1)    for 
which  a  grant  has  been  made  under  this  Act. 

■•(b)  Establishment  of  Revolvino  Loan 
Funds  —The  amount  of  any  grant  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  revolving  loan  fund  under 
section  102(ai  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able from  all  other  sources  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  revolving  loan  fund.  The 
amount  of  any  additional  grant  for  the  re- 
capitalization of  a  revolving  loan  fund  pre- 
viously established  with  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 102(a)(2)  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  '><  of  the  amount  of  funds 
available  from  all  other  sources  for  such  re- 
capitalization. 

••(CI  Indian  Tribes— In  the  case  of  a  grant 
to  an  Indian  tribe  under  section  102(a>.  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  or  waive  any  non-Fed- 
eral share  required  by  this  section. 
-SEC.  IW.  UMlTA'nONS. 

•■(a)  Obligations  in  a  State. -Except  for 
expenditures  to  Indian  tribes,  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  appropriations  made  for  a 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  ex- 
pended in  any  one  State 

••(b)  Obligations  to  a  Person —The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  obligate  more  than  $4,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  to  any  person  (Including 
any  State  or  local  government  or  public  or- 
ganization) for  grants  under  this  title,  other 
than  grants  for  establishment  of  qualified 
employee  ownership  organizations 
-SEC.  HO.  COMMUNITY  DEVEbOPMENT  K)K 
PORA'nONS. 

■lai  GRANTS— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  community  development  corpora- 
lions  to  assist  small  businesses  by  reducing 
the  interest  rates  for  economic  development 
activities  to  be  carried  out  by  such  busi- 
nesses in  areas  meeting  the  distress  require 
menta  of  section  105 

(bp  AooREGATE  AMOUNT— The  aggregate 
amount  of  grants  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $10,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year 

-SEC.        111.       CONCRESSIONALLY       MANDATED 
PROJECTS. 

••Any  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion project  mandated  by  Congress  must 
meet  the  eligibility  criteria  as  defined  by 
The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  as  amended. 

-SEC.  112.  OBUGA'nON  OF  FXWDS. 

■•(a)  By  May  31  -Not  later  than  May  31  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate 
for  grants  under  this  title  not  less  than  50 
percent  and  not  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  such  year  pursuant  to 
this  title 

••(b»  BY  September  30 —Not  later  than 
September  30  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  obligate  for  assistance  under 
this  title  the  remaining  funds  appropriated 
for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant,  to  this  title 
-SEC.  I  IS.  AUTHORlZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

■'There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. $200,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  Not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  expended  to  carry  out  section 
102(a)(2) 
•TITLE       II-INVESTMENT       STHATF.GY. 

PLANNING.     EVALUATION.     AND     DEM 

ONSTRATION 
-SEC.    201.    IN>gf8TMENT    STRATEGY    AND    PLAN 
NINC. 

■■(a)  Gra.nts  for  Economic  Deveix)PMENT 
Planning. -The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  granta  for  economic  development  plan- 
ning. Including  the  preparation  of  develop- 
ment Investment  strategies  under  section  106 


and  the  payment  of  administrative  expenses, 
to— 

■•(1)  any  State. 

••i2)  any  economic  development  district. 

■•(3)  any  Indian  tribe. 

■•(4)  any  county  If  the  jurisdictional  area  of 
such  county  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 105  and  is  located  outside  of  the  bound- 
aries of  an  economic  development  district, 
and 

•■(51  any  other  unit  of  local  government 
with  a  population  of  50.000  or  more  if  the  ju- 
risdictional area  of  such  unit  meets  such  re- 
quirements and  is  located  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  an  economic  development  dis- 
trict. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  preparation  of  a  development  in- 
vestment strategy  under  section  106  to  any 
unit  of  local  government  with  a  population 
of  100.000  or  more  If  the  jurisdictional  area  of 
such  unit  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
105  and.  in  any  case  in  which  such  unit  is  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  an  economic 
development  district,  such  unit  consults  the 
district  in  the  preparation  of  the  investment 
strategy. 

■•(b)  Comprehensive  Planning  Recjuire- 
ment— Planning  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process  and  shall  be  a  continuous  proc- 
ess involving  public  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens in  analyzing  local  economies,  defining 
development  goals,  determining  project  op- 
portunities, and  formulating  and  implement- 
ing a  development  program. 

■ici  Preparation  of  State  Plans —Any 
State  economic  development  plan  prepared 
with  assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  State  with  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  units  of  local  government  and 
economic  development  districts  located  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  such  State  and  shall 
set  goals  for  economic  development  within 
such  State. 

••(d)  Annual  State  Reports. -Each  State 
receiving  assistance  under  this  section  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report  on 
the  planning  process  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(e)  District  and  Local  Plans  consistent 
With  State  Plan— Any  economic  develop- 
ment planning  by  an  economic  development 
district  or  a  unit  of  local  government  for 
which  a  grant  Is  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  State  economic 
development  plen  for  the  State  in  which 
such  district  or  unit  Is  located. 

(f)  Coordlnation  of  Resources— Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  used,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  to  provide  coordina- 
tion of  investment  for  community  facilities, 
economic  development,  manpower  training, 
and  transportation  services 

■ig)  Encouragement  of  Assistance.— 
Each  applicant  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  encouraged  to  provide  project  plan- 
ning, financial  analysis,  marketing,  manage- 
ment, feasibility  studies,  and  other  technical 
and  financial  assistance  U)  communities  and 
neighborhoods  within  its  boundaries 
-SEC.  202.  EVALUA'nON  AND  DEMONSTRA-PON. 

iai  Evaluation  of  Development  Ln vest- 
ment Efforts  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  program  of  evaluation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  development  invest- 
ment efforts  In  order  to— 

••(I)  assist  in  det<>rminlng  the  causes  of  un- 
employment, underemployment,  severe  eco- 
nomic adjustment  problems,  and  chronic  dis- 
tress In  areas  and  reglone  of  the  United 
States,  and 

••(2)  assist  in  formulating,  implementing, 
or    Improving    programs    at    the    National. 


State,  or  local  levels  which  are  desigr,ed  to 
increase  employment  in  private  firms,  assist 
depressed  industry  sectors,  or  otherwise  pro- 
mote economic  development  or  adjustment, 

■•(b)  Demonstration  Programs  — 

•'(1)  Lv  General.  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  demonstration  programs  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  new  ways  to  increase 
productivity  and  growth  designed  to  make 
the  steel  industry  and  related  indu.stne? 
more  competitive,  to  encourage  the  use  and 
development  of  Innovative  technology  and 
research  in  economic  development,  to  match 
the  labor  force  with  projected  labor  markets, 
to  improve  United  States  competitiveness, 
and  to  encourage  economic  diversity  and  re- 
gional balance. 

••(2)  Reports.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
completion  of  each  demonstration  program 
conducted  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  program, 

"lO  Administration— Programs  author- 
ized under  subsections  ta)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
acting  through  the  staff  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  or  by  the 
provision  of  funding  to  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  by 
contract, 

•'(d)  Grants  for  Management  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance —The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  organizations  to  establish  and  sup- 
port ongoing  programs  which  provide  to 
businesses  and  units  to  local  government 
management  and  technical  assistance  for  the 
purposes  of  promoting  productivity,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  employement  op- 
portunity. 

-SEC,  203,  FEDERAL  SRARE. 

■  lai  Economic  Development  Pla.nmng,— 
The  amount  of  any  grant  under  section  201 
may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  eco- 
nomic development  planning  or  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  development  Investment  strat- 
egy 

■•(bi  Management  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance -The  amount  of  any  grant  under  sec- 
tion 2021  d)  may  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  supporting  the  ongo- 
ing management  and  technical  assistance 
program, 

■■(Ci  DETERMINA-nON  OF  NON-FEDERAL 
Share  —In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  share  of  costs  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration 
to  all  contributions  both  in  cash  and  in  kind, 
including  space,  equipment,  and  sen'ice. 

••(di  Lndian  Tribes  —In  the  case  of  a  grant 
to  an  Indian  tribe  under  section  201.  the  Sec- 
retary may  reduce  or  waive  any  non-Federal 
share  required  by  this  section. 

■SEC.  204.  OBUGA'nON  OF  FVTNfDS. 

■Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  obligate  for  grants 
under  section  201.  90  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
this  title,  other  than  those  funds  made  avail- 
able for  purposes  of  section  202  The  remain- 
der of  such  funds  shall  t)e  obligated  during 
such  fiscal  year  only  for  making  grants 
under  section  201  in  areas  meeting  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  section  106iai(3i 

SEC,  206,  ACTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

■■lai  I.N  General  -  There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  $50,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and 
1994 

■■lb)  Limitation  on  Amount  for  Section 
202  -Of  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subsection  lai  of  this  section,  not  to 
exceed  $13,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1992  and  not 


to  exceed  $15,000,000  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  section  202 

■TITLE  III-ADMINISTRATION 
"SEC,  301,  DEFINI-nONS. 

'For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

■■(1)  Ec"onomic  development  DisTRicrr,- The 
term  ■economic  development  district' 
means — 

(A)  an  economic  development  district  des- 
ignated on  or  before  January  1,  1991,  under 
section  403(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965:  and 

■■(B)  any  district  within  a  State  which  is 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  which  district 
is  of  sufficient  size  or  population  and  con- 
tains sufficient  resources  to  foster  economic 
development  on  a  scale  involving  more  than 
one  county  and  does  not  contain  within  its 
boundaires  any  part  of  another  economic  de- 
velopment district  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A'  or  under  this  subparagraph. 

"(2i  JuRiSDi(?TioN  area —The  term  'juris- 
dictional area'  means  the  area  over  which  a 
unit  of  local  government  has  jurisdiction. 

"(3)  Indian  tribe.— The  term  'Indian  tribe' 
means  the  governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
an  Indian  authority  or  tribal  organization  or 
entity,  an  Alaska  Native  village,  or  any  In- 
dian group  which  is  recognized  as  an  Indian 
tribe  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except 
that  the  term  'Indian  tribe'  shall  also  in- 
clude those  bodies,  authorities,  organiza- 
tions, entities,  or  groups  not  recognized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  if  such  body, 
authority,  organization,  entity,  or  group  is 
recognized  as  a  tribe  or  other  similar  appro- 
priate entity  by  the  State  m  which  it  is  lo- 
cated and  such  State  holds  land  in  trust  on 
behalf  of  such  tribe  or  ether  similar  appro- 
priate entity, 

"(4)  Qualified  employee  ownership  orga- 
nization,—The  term  'qualified  employee 
ownership  organization'  includes  a  qualified 
employee  trust  as  defined  in  section  3(ci(2i  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  except  thatr— 

•■(A)  such  term  shall  not  be  limited  to 
plans  maintained  by  small  business  concerns 
or  to  loans  guaranteed  under  such  Act; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  form  of  financial  as- 
sistance, the  principles  of  section  3ic)(2)(B) 
of  such  Act  shall  apply  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(Ci  there  shall  be  periodic  reviews  of  the 
role,  in  the  management  of  the  concern  in- 
volved, of  employees  to  whose  account  stock 
is  allocated. 

"(5)  Secretary— The  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

"(6)  Small  business  concern.-  The  term 
'small  business  concern'  means  a  business 
that  is  independently  owned  and  operated,  is 
not  dominant  in  its  field  of  operations,  and 
meets  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  may  by 
regulation  establish,  including  numbers  of 
employees  and  dollar  volume  of  business  by 
industrial  classes. 

"(7)  State.— The  term  'State'  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Comimonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northe.'-n  Marianas 

"(8)  Unit  of  local  ckjvernme.nt  — The  term, 
unit  of  local  governmienf  means  any  city, 
county,  town,  parish,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
-SEC.    SOi    APPOINTMENT    OF    ASSISTA.NT    SEC 
RETARY. 

"The  Secretary  shall  administer  this  Act 
with  the  assistance  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  established  by  section 


601  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  Such  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  miay  prescribe. 

-SEC.  303.  CONSULTATION  WITH  OTHER  PERSONS 
AN-D  AGENCIES. 

"The  Secretary  is  authonzed  from,  time  to 
time  to  call  together  and  confer  with  any 
persons,  including  representatives  of  labor, 
management,  agriculture,  and  government, 
who  can  assist  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
area  and  regional  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  The  Secretary  may  make 
provisions  for  such  consultation  with  inter- 
ested departments  and  agencies  as  he  may 
deerr,  appropriate  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  vested  m  him.  by  this  Act 
-SEC,  304.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"No  grant  shall  be  approved  under  this  Act 
unless  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  the 
project  for  which  Federal  assistance  is  grant- 
ed will  be  properly  and  efficiently  adminis- 
tered, operated,  and  maintained 
-SEC.  305  POWERS  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

"(a I  List  of  Powers —In  performing  his 
duties  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  do  the  following 

"(li  Adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  juciicially  noticed 

"(2)  Hold  such  hearings,  sii  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem,  advisable 

"13/  Request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  information,  s'uggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Eiach  department. 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
establishment  or  instrumentality  is  author- 
ized to  furnish  such  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary 

"(4i  Acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
properl.v  (real,  personal,  or  mjixed,  tangible 
or  intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  Act. 

"(5 1  Procure  by  contract  the  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants or  organizations  therefor  as  authonzed 
by  section  3109ibi  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  allow  them.,  while  away  from,  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  travel 
expenses  (including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence' in  accordance  with  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  ser%"ice  emiployed  intermit- 
tently, while  so  employed. 

"(6 1  Sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction  or  In 
any  United  States  district  court,  and  juris- 
diction is  conferred  upon  such  district  court 
to  determine  such  controversies  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy:  but  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  similar  process,  mesne,  or  final,  shall 
be  issued  against  the  Secretary  or  property 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(7)  Establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
propriate in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act, 

■'(b)  Limitation  on  Statutory  Construc- 
tion.—Nothing  in  this  Act  (Including  sub- 
section (ai(6))  shall  be  construed  to  except 
the  activities  under  this  Act  from  the  appli- 
cation of  sections  517,  547.  and  2679  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code 
-SEC.  306.  CERnnCATlON. 

"(a I  acceptance  -TTie  Secretary  may  dis- 
charge any  of  his  responsibilities  relative  to 
a  project  for  which  a  grant  may  be  made 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  by  accepting  a  cer- 
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tlflcatlon  by  the  applicant  of  the  applicant's 
performance  of  such  responsibilities. 

"(b)  Rescission  of  acceptance  Accept- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  an  applicant's  cer- 
tification under  this  section  may  be  re- 
scinded by  the  Secretary  at  any  time  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary.  It  Is  necessary 
to  do  so. 

"(c)  Regulation  -The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  such  g-uldellnes  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

-SEC.  307  SAVINGS  PROV1SION& 

lai  AFFECT  ON  Procekdinos.— No  sult,  ac- 
tion, or  other  proceeding  lawfully  com- 
menced by  or  against  the  Secretary  or  As- 
sistant Secretary  or  any  other  officer  In  his 
or  her  official  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the 
discharge  of  his  or  her  official  duties  under 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
taking  effect  of  the  amendment  by  section 
102  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  Amendments  of  1991.  but  the 
court  may.  on  a  motion  or  supplemental  pe- 
tition filed  at  any  time  within  12  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  sucl,  amendment, 
showing  a  necessity  for  the  survival  of  such 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  Involved,  allow  such 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  to  be  maintained 
by  or  against  the  Secretary  or  Asslstafit  Sec- 
retary or  such  other  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(bi  EixisTTNo  Regulations  and  Proceed- 
ings.—All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  author- 
izations, delegations,  or  other  actions  duly 
Issued,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant  to  ap>- 
pllcable  law.  before  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendment,  by  any  agency,  officer,  or  office 
pertaining  to  any  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  shall  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect  after  such  effective  date 
until  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Secretary 
or  such  other  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  as.  In  accordance  with  applicable 
law.  may  be  appropriate 

•SEC.  MM.  ANNUAL  REPORT 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  a  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  annual  report  to  Congress 
of  operations  under  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991  Such  report  shall  be  printed 
and  shall  be  transmitted  to  Congress  not 
later  than  February  1  of  the  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  such  re- 
port Is  mailp 

-SEC.  30*.  PHEVAIUNG  HATE  UF  WAGE. 

••(ai  Gk.neral  Rules.— All  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors on  projects  assisted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  In  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  March  3.  1931.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (46 
Stat.  M94:  40  US  C   276a  276a  5) 

"(b)  Assurance.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
extend  any  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  for  any  project  without  first  obtaining 
adequate  assurance  that  the  standards  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  will  be  maintained 
upon  the  construction  work. 

"(c)  Function  of  Secretary  of  Labor  — 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  standards  required  by  subsection 
(a),  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
FR  3176.  64  Stat  1267;  5  U  S  C.  App  ).  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934  (48  Stat 
948.  40  U  SC   276c ). 


-SEC.  310.  RECORT)  OK  API'lJCATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  list  of  each  application  ap- 
proved for  a  grant  under  this  Act.  which 
shall  be  kept  available  for  public  Inspection 
during  the  regular  business  hours  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  following  infor- 
mation shall  be  posted  in  such  list  as  soon  as 
each  application  Is  approved: 

"(1)  The  name  of  the  applicant. 

"(2)  The  amount  and  duration  of  the  grant 
for  which  application  Is  made. 

"(3)  The  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  grant  are  to  be  used 
-SEC  31 1.  RECORDS  AND  Al-DIT. 

"(a)  General  Rules — 

"(1)  Records.— Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which— 

"(A)  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
grant  Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplies  by  other 
sources;  and 

■•(B)  review  the  efficiency,  economy,  and 
effectiveness  of  the  project  carried  out  under 
this  Act. 

"(2)  Reports  to  secretary.— Not  later 
than  January  11  and  July  11  of  each  year, 
each  recipient  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  containing  all  information  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  il)  which  relates  to 
all  activities  carried  out  during  the  preced- 
ing period  relating  to  grants  made  to  It 
under  this  Act.  Each  report  submitted  In 
January  of  each  year  shall  Include  an  au- 
dited statement  of  all  funds  spent  on  the 
project  or  undertaking  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  statement  shall  be  prepared 
in  accordance  with  chapter  75  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  or  agency  regulations 
governing  the  audit  of  nonprofits. 

"(b)  ACCESS  TO  LNFOR.MA'noN.- For  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  efficiency,  economy, 
and  effectiveness  of  programs  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  including 
audit  and  examination,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, shall  have  access  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  any  recipi- 
ent, subreclplent.  contractor,  or  subcontrac- 
tor that  are  pertinent  to  assistance  received 
under  this  Act 
-SEC.  312.  NONOISCRlMINA'nON  REQLIRE.MEN'TS 

"In  administering  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  not— 

"(1)  discriminate  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
qualified  applicant  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
area  in  which  the  project  would  be  located  is 
either  rural  or  urban  in  character. 

"(2)  create  separate  allocations  of  funds  to 
provide  assistance  for  urban  and  rural  areas 
unless  such  allocations  are  baaed  on  objec- 
tive findings  of  relative  levels  of  distress  in 
areas  qualified  for  assistance  under  this  Act; 
or 

'i3)  deny  assistance  to  a  qualified  appli- 
cant based  on  the  fact  that  the  project  area 
is  located  In  a  State  which  has  a  low  level  of 
unemployment 

-SEC.  313.  AUTHORlZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONR 

■There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
salaries  and  administrative  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
S26.000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
year  1992.  1993.  and  1994  Appropriations 
under  this  Act  shall  remain  available  until 
expended    Any  contract  entered  into  pursu- 


ant to  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  an  appropriation  Act". 
TITLE  II      APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
DEVKLOPMENT 
SEC.  201.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Appalach- 
ian Regional   Development  Act  Amendment 
of  1991  ". 
SEC.  101.  FINDINGS  AND  PLTIPOSES. 

Section  2  of  the  Appalachian  Region  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  6th  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  -and  in  severely  dis- 
tressed and  underdeveloped  counties  and 
areas  lacking  resources  for  basic  services", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  while  there  has  been  significant 
Improvement  in  the  Appalachian  region  in 
the  last  25  years,  the  region  still  does  not 
share  equally  in  the  Nation's  prosperity.  In 
1965  unemployment  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion was  40  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age In  1965  only  33  percent  of  the  population 
in  the  region  had  completed  high  school.  One 
in  three  families  in  the  region  were  below 
the  poverty  level  in  1963. 

The  region  lacked  modern  infrastructure- 
few  roads,  fewer  sewers  and  water  systems. 
The  lack  of  modern  infrastructure  severely 
handicapped  opportunities  for  economic 
growth 

In  the  intervening  25  years  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  contributed  S3  billion  In  federal 
dollars  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Highway  System  Two-thirds  of  the 
highway  system  has  been  built  And  we  have 
achieved  some  degree  of  success.  By  1990  the 
region's  unemployment  rate  had  been  cut  to 
only  15  percent  above  the  national  average 
By  1980  57  percent  of  the  population  had  com- 
pleted high  school.  And  further  improve- 
ments are  expected 

However.  122  .Appalachian  region  counties 
in  1990  had  unemployment  rates  of  at  least 
150  percent  of  the  national  average  14  per- 
cent of  the  region's  families  remained  below 
the  national  poverty  rate  In  1980.  Between 
1960  and  1986.  81  percent  of  the  new  Jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  region— 560.000— were  In  counties 
with  either  completed  Appalachian  corridor 
or  Interstate  highway  systems 

It  is  therefore,  further  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  continue  and  intensify  Joing  Federal' 
State  efforts  toward  completion  of  a  region- 
wide  infrastructure.  These  efforts  should  be 
rededicated  to  atssisting  in  the  achievement 
of  such  a  viable,  comprehensive  infrastruc- 
ture These  efforts  will  create  a  stable  base 
upon  which  to  generate  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  better  health  and  education  op- 
portunities for  the  people  of  the  region.  The 
federal  government  ought  facilitate  the  con- 
tinued economic  development  of  the  region 
in  this  matter  in  order  to  assist  the  region  in 
attaining  prospenly 

SEC.    103.    AtTHORlZATlONS    H>R    AD.MLMSTRA 
TIVE  EXPENSES. 

Section  106(b)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  '.  and 
not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  Of 
amounts  appropriat<>(l  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994.  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  Federal  cochair- 
man.  his  alternate,  and  his  staff  " 


SEC.  204.  EXTENSION  OF  LEASE  TERMS 

Section  106171  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1982"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

1993 
SEC.  aos.  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM. 

la)       AUTHORIZATION       (IF       APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  201(g)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  in- 
sertinK'  m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ";  and 
$341,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993.  and  1994.". 

(b)  FEDERAL  SHARE.  - 

(1)  GENERAL  RULE— Section  201(h)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "70  per 
centum  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '80 
percent" 

(2)  Ai'PLiCABiLiTi'  — The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  d)  shall  apply  to  projects  ap- 
proved aft.er  .March  31.  1979. 

SEC.  208.  DEFI.NaTIONS. 

lai  Updatlng  of  Covered  Federal  Grant- 
in-aid  Pbogra.m.s  -  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 214(ci  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "December  31.  1980  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  1.  1994  ". 

lb)         LIMITATION        ON        COVERED        ROAD 

PROJE(rrs.— The  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion IB  amended  by  inserting  "authorized  by 
title  23.  United  States  Code"  after  ""road  con- 
struction", 
SEC  207.  PROGRAM  DE\'EIX)PME,VT  CRITERIA. 

Section  224(ai  of  the  .^pfialac  hian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  ;96,S  ;s  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  following:  "or  in  a  severely 
distressed  and  underdeveloped  county  or 
area  lacking  resources  for  basis  services". 

SEC.  20e  REMOVAL  OF  LIMITATION. 

Section  224(bi  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  i966  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""(2)  to  finance"'  and  all 
that  follows  through  "(Si"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"(2)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "i4'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■  '3;  ' 

SEC.  20».  MAXIMUM  FEDERAL  SHARE. 

Section  224  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(di  Maximum  Federal  Share —Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
after  September  30.  1991.  grants  made  with 
funds  authorized  under  this  At  l  shall  not  ex- 
reed  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  any  project  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  (except  projects  under 
section  201 1;  except  thai,  notwithstanding 
any  limitation  of  any  other  Federal  law, 
such  grants  may  increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  any  project  being  carried  out 
under  such  other  law  and  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  .^ct  to  such  per- 
centage as  the  Commission  determines  ai> 
propriate  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act. 
The  Commission  may  increa.se  the  maximum 
percentage  of  a  grant  from  50  percent  to  not 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  project 
approved  under  this  Act  for  a  county  which 
the  Commission  determines  is  one  of  the 
most  distressed  counties  m  the  Appalachian 
region,  except  that  the  Commission  may  not 
Increase  such  percentage  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  grants  made  in  any  fiscal 
year," 

SEC.  210.  GRANTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATTVE  EX- 
PENSES AND  DEMONSTRA-nON 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  General  Rule— Section  302(a)(3)  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  is  amended 


(1)  by  Inserting  after  "technical  assist- 
ance" the  following:  "i  including  technical 
assistance  for  business  development  and  sta- 
bilization and  application  of  technologies 
and  productivity  improvement i"; 

(2 1  by  inserting  after  "training  programs" 
the  following:  "(including  on-site  employee 
training  and  programs  lo  upgrade  employ- 
ability  of  the  region's  peroplei";  and 

(3i  by  inserting  after  "demonstrations'  the 
following:  "!  including  demonstrations  of 
service  consolidations  and  other  methods  of 
increasing  efficiency  of  local  governments. 
the  establishing  and  operation  by  States, 
public  agencies,  or  nonprofit  development 
organizations  of  revolving  funds  for  business 
assistance  loans,  and  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  business  incubators  and  the  provi- 
sion of  industrial  facilities  and  equipment  by 
public  agencies  and  non-profit  organizations 
on  such  terms  (including  terms  of  reasonable 
recovery  of  grant  funds  upon  resale)  as  are 
approved  by  the  Commission,  and  the  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  land  i." 

(b)  Li.MiTA'noNs  ON  Demonstration 
Grants— Subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  (3).  or  (4)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  (4).": 

(2)  by  inserting  "'or  economic"  after  ""en- 
ergy"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Funds  in  energy  enterprise  development 
loan  funds  established  with  grants  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Commission  under 
this  section  may.  upon  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  303.  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  .Act  .Amen(lments  of 
1991,  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  au- 
thorized ir,  subsection  la^Si    ' 

SEC.  211.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPIUATIO.N'S 
FOR  GENERAL  PRCXJRAM. 
Section  40!  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  ad- 
dition to  the  appropriations  authorized  in 
section  105  for  administrative  expenses  and 
in  section  201(gi  for  the  Appalachian  develop- 
ment highway  system  and  local  access  raods. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  to  be  available  until  expended. 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  $37,500,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and 
1994" 

SEC.  212.  EXTENSION  OF  TERMLN'ATION  DATE. 

Section  405  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1994 

TITLK  111    COAL  MINE  MOLTH  PLANT 
TECHNOLCXJV 
SECTION  301.  SHORT  "nTLE. 

This  Title  m.ay  be  cited  as  the  "Coal  Mine 
Mouth  Plant  Technolgv  Improvement  Act  of 
1991  " 
SEC.  302.  PURPOSE. 

To   encourage   the   development  of  energy 

plants  at  the  mouth  of  coal  mines,  with  a 
specific  focus  on  the  economically  depressed 
Appalachian  region,  by  improving  the  tech- 
nologies for  coal  separation  and  power  trans- 
mission using  superconductivity 

SEC.  303.  STUDY  BY  THE  APPALACHIAN  REGION 
COMMISSION. 

la)  Study.- The  Appalachian  Region  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  impacts  of  locat- 
ing coal  fired  power  plants  utilizing  tech- 
nologies developed  pursuant  to  this  Act  near 
coal  mines  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The 
study  shall  include  criteria  for  selecting  ap- 


propriate  mines   and   a   list   of  appropriate 
mines. 

(bi  Report— Not  later  then  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Appa- 
lachian Region  Comm,issior,  shai;  .'•eport  to 
Congress  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
study  conducted  pursuant  t.C'  subsection    a 
SEC.  304.  RESEARCH  OF  TECHNOLOGIES  TO  DH 
PROy-E    COAL    MIN-E    MOITH    PLANT 
FEASIBILITY    A.ND   MAGNETIC   SEPA 
RATION  TECHNIQUES  USING 

SUPERCONDUCTTVTTV 

(a  I  AUTHORIZATION  TO  CONDUCT  RE- 
SEARCH.—The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  — 

(1)  conduct  research  and  development 
through  the  Departm.ent  of  Energy:  and 

(2 1  enter  into  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment agreements  with  public  and  pri- 
vate researchers,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  high  temperature  superconductiv- 
ity technologies  to  be  utilized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  power  at  coal  mine  mouth  plants 
and  the  development  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Technologies —The  research  and  devel- 
opment authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
focus  on  two  specific  technologies  as  follows: 

(1)  High  temperature  superconductivity 
transmission  cables  to  be  used  to  conduct  re- 
serve or  active  power  to  cities. 

(2)  Magnetic  Coal  separation  techniques  to 
be  utilized  to  develop  and  improve  magnetic 
coal  separation  and  magnetic  emissions  con- 
trol technology 

SEC.  305.  AUTHORlZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Appalachian  Region  Commission 
Study.- There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  study  authorized  in  section  2. 

(b)  Research  of  Technolckjies.— There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated- 

111  for  research  described  in  section  3(b)(1). 
$2,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  1993  through 
1997:  and 

(2 1  for  research  described  in  section  3(b)(2). 
$2,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  1993  through 
1997 


By  Mr.  MO\Tn.'IHAN': 
S.  35.  A  bill  entitled  the    "Safe  Bot- 
tled Water  Act  of  1991";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

SAFE  bottled  water  ACT 

Mr.  MOYMHAN  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Safe  Bottled 
Water  Act  of  1991.  In  doing  so.  I  hope  to 
establish  a  better  system  of  regulating 
bottled  water.  Bottled  water  should  re- 
ceive the  same  protections  as  public 
water  supplies.  That  it  does  not  is  sure- 
ly an  anomaly  of  the  law.  one  we  can 
and  should  correct. 

There  are  almost  3(X)  water  plants  in 
the  United  States  producing  over  6CI0 
different  brand  names  of  bottled  wat.er. 
There  are  over  75  imported  brands  of 
bottled  water.  The  estimated  value  of 
imported  and  domestic  bottled  water 
sold  m  the  United  States  m  1988  was 
approximately  $2  billion.  Almost  1  out 
of  every  15  households  nationwide  con- 
sumes bottled  drinking  water  a&  their 
primary  source  of  drinking  water.  In 
southern  California,  one  out  of  every 
three  households  uses  bottled  water  In 
fact  California  accounts  for  almost  half 
of  the  bottled  water  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  In  1988.  Californians 
consumed  565  million  gallons  of  bottled 
water.  New  Yorkers  110  million  gallons. 
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Texans  105  million  gallons,  and  Florld- 
ians  92  million  gallons. 

Why  do  people  buy  bottled  water  at 
500  to  1.000  times  the  price  of  public 
water?  Taste,  fashion,  safety.  It  is  per- 
haps a  fad.  Yet.  in  the  last  decade,  the 
bottled  water  industry  has  grown  some 
400  percent,  so  it  would  seem  bottled 
water  is  here  to  stay.  That  in  itself  is 
fine.  If  an  individual  chooses  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  water,  he  or  she  assumes  that 
it  is  at  least  as  safe  as  that  provided 
through  the  public  water  supplies.  Mr. 
President,  the  truth  is.  this  may  not  be 
the  case  at  all.  That  bottle  of  water 
may  actually  contain  levels  of  con- 
taminants in  excess  of  those  found  in 
our  public  water  supplies.  And  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  worth  noting. 

Attempts  to  regulate  public  drinking 
water  supplies  have  existed  in  one  form 
or  another  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  1974.  Congress  passed  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  and  began  regulat- 
ing and  enforcing  tougher  standards  for 
drinking  water.  Congress  again  ad- 
dressed public  drinking  supplies  in  1986 
by  amending  and  strengthening  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  and  is  sched- 
uled to  do  so  again  in  the  Congress. 
Many  believe  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  must  go  further  in 
its  enforcement  of  the  act.  and  this 
may  be  so.  As  with  anything,  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement. 

In  1988,  almost  2  billion  gallons  of 
bottled  water  was  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act.  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  expertise  in  regulat- 
ing drinking  water,  did  not  regulate  a 
drop  of  this  water.  Bottled  drinking 
water  is  considered  a  food  and  thus  reg- 
ulated by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Bottled  water  is  regulated  under  one 
small  section  of  the  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  The  provision  simply  re- 
quires that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  consult 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  whenever 
EPA  issues  new  primary  drinking 
water  regulations.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administrator  then  has  180  days  in 
which  to  make  the  standard  applicable 
to  bottled  water  or  explain  why  he  or 
she  is  not  doing  so.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  not  required  to  apply 
the  EPA  standards  But  if  the  FDA  de- 
cides to  adopt  the  EPA  standards,  it 
must  promulgate  separate  regulations, 
putting  bottled  water  at  least  2  years 
behind  public  water  Furthermore. 
FDA  does  not  require  bottled  water  to 
be  tested  or  monitored  for  unregulated 
contaminants  as  public  water  facilities 
are  currently  required  to  do. 

Mr  President,  there  are  presently  no 
regulations  requiring  a  bottler  of  water 
to  disclose  Its  source.  As  much  as  one- 
third  of  all  bottled  water  comes  from 
public  water  supplies.  My  bill  requires 
that    the    bottler    clearly    identify    its 


source.  If  a  consumer  is  going  to  pay 
1.000  times  the  price  of  public  water,  he 
or  she  is  entitled  to  know  for  what 
they  are  paying. 

There  are  no  regulations  concerning 
what  an  approved  source  of  water  is. 
There  currently  exist  no  criteria  con- 
cerning minimum  well  construction 
standards,  distance  separation  from  up- 
stream wastewater  discharges,  or  mini- 
mum distance  separations  from  a  vari- 
ety of  potential  contamination  sources 
such  as  abandoned  wells,  septic  tanks, 
waste  impoundments  or  landfills.  My 
bill  does  this. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  rather  simple 
measure.  It  requires  that  the  standards 
for  public  drinking  water  also  be  ap- 
plied to  bottled  water.  The  bill  requires 
simple  labeling  procedures  and  expands 
the  monitoring,  testing,  and  reporting 
procedures  for  bottled  water.  It  re- 
quires standard  definitions  for  drinking 
water,  natural  water,  spring  water, 
well  water,  distilled  water,  purified 
water,  soda  water,  seltzer  water,  and 
mineral  water,  so  that  a  consumer 
might  have  a  better  idea  of  what  is 
being  purchased. 

In  introducing  this  bill  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  burden  a  growing  industry 
with  excessive  Federal  regulations  but 
rather,  to  insure  that  bottled  water  at 
least  be  as  stringently  regulated  as 
public  water  supplies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  entered 
into  the  Record  at  the  appropriate 
place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  35 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Ontted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the    "The  Safe 
Bottled  Water  Act  of  199r'. 
SEC.  lOSL  PtTtPOSE. 

To  amend  the  Safe  Drlnkini?  Water  Act  to 
require    that   bottled    water    be    subject    to 
health  standards  applicable  to  public  water 
supplies. 
SEC.  103.  FINDINGS. 

The  Confrress  finds  tha^- 

(li  Consumption  of  bottled  water  has  in- 
creased markedly  in  recent  years  with  ap- 
proximately one  out  of  every  fifteen  house- 
holds currently  consumlnif  bottled  drinking 
water  as  their  source  of  drinlclng  water: 

i2i  U.S.  sales  of  bottled  water  increased  by 
almost  500  percent  during  the  decade  of  1977 
through  1967.  creating  a  $1.9  billion  dollar  in- 
dustry; 

(3)  Consumers  are  paying  premium  prices 
for  bottled  water  based  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  of  superior  quality  to  their  up 
water; 

(4)  Industry  representatives  report  that 
sixty  to  seventy  percent  of  all  bottled  water 
sold  In  the  United  States  is  left  unregulated 
by  the  federal  government; 

(5)  There  exist  confusion  and  ambiguities 
in  the  law  leading  to  the  consumption  of  bot- 
tled water  that  Is  not  as  stringently  regu- 
lated as  municipal  water  supplies; 


(6)  An  estimated  one-third  of  bottled  water 
brands  are  uken  from  community  water 
supplies  and  municipal  up  water  and  com- 
monly sold  at  500  to  1000  times  the  cost  of 
up  water,  and 

(7i  There  currently  exist  no  requirement 
that  a  bottler  of  water  reveal  the  original 
source  of  its  product. 

SEC.  104.  DEHNITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  •Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  EnvironmenUl  Protec- 
tion Agency 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
reury  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

SEC.  105.  NATIONAL  PRIMARY  DRINKING  WATER 
Kf:(;i  IJKTIONS  FOR  BOTTIXD 

wAr»;R 

(ai  The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

•Maximum  Contaminant  Level  for  Bottled 

Water" 
•SEC.  1452.  (axil  When  the  Administrator 
of  the  EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency 
promulgates  Interim  or  revised  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  concerning 
maximum  conumlnant  levels,  such  regula- 
tions shall  be  applicable  to  all  bottled  drink- 
ing waters.  Including  mineral,  spring,  natu- 
ral sparkling  water  and  vended  water 

(2)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
reury  shall  esublish  separate  quality  sund- 
ards  and  definitions  for  mineral  water  and 
carbonated  water  which  include — 

(A)  limits  for  toul  dissolved  solids,  sul- 
fate, sodium,  and  trlhalomethane  content; 

(B)  the  Secreury  shall  Insure  that  sund- 
ards  for  mineral  water  and  carbonated  bev- 
erages meet  all  EnvironmenUl  Protection 
Agency  esubllshed  health-based  drinking 
water  sundards. 

(bid I  Source  protection  —Not  later  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall— 

(A)  define  "approved  sources"  of  bottled 
water; 

(B)  esublish  criteria  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy as  well  as  the  protection  of  "approved 
sources"  of  bottled  water  Including  but  not 
limited  to- 
ll I  minimum  well  construction  sundards; 
(ill  minimum  dlsunce  separation  from  up- 
stream wastewater  discharges; 

(ill)  minimum  dlsunce  separations  from 
abandoned  wells,  septic  unks.  waste  Im- 
poundmenu.  and  landfills 

(CI  MO.S'ITORING.  REPORTING  AND  INSPEC- 
TION—Not  later  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall— 

(II  esublish  a  bottled  water  monitoring 
program  which  at  a  minimum— 

(A)  Is  as  stringent  as  that  used  for  public 
water  supplies  and  provides  for  yearly  test- 
ing and  monitoring  for  51  unregulated  con- 
uminants  for  which  public  water  utilities 
must  test,  and 

(Bi  requires  that  any  analyses  or  testing  be 
performed  in  a  Sute  or  EPA  approved  and 
certified  laboratory 

(2 1  esublish  a  bottled  water  reporting  pro- 
gram that  includes— 

(A)  time  ubles  and  procedures  for  timely 
reporting  to  EPA. 

(B)  provide  public  notification  procedures 
should  a  bottled  water  be  found  to  be  In 
exceedence  of  health  based  sundards. 

(Ci  esublish  a  national  registry  of  bottled 
water  facilities  and  their  most  current  re- 
porting information,  and 

(D)  require  that  records  of  sampling  and 
analysis  be  malnUined  at  the  plant  for  not 


less  than  two  years  and  shall  be  available  for 
official  review  upon  request  of  Sute  or  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency. 

(3)  esublish  a  bottled  water  facility  in- 
spection program  which  includes  at  a  mini- 
mum two  scheduled  inspections  a  year  and 
one  unscheduled  Inspection  a  year. 

lei  Recall  Regulations —Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall— 

(li  esublish  procedures  and  public  notifi- 
cation guidelines  for  recall  of  a  bottled 
water  product  If  exceedence  of  any  health 
based  sUndards  occurs 

(2)  require  each  bottler  to  develop  and  sub- 
mit Individual  recall  notification  and  recall 
procedures. 

if)  PROHismoN  On  Dual  Use  Of  Bottled 
W.ATER  Equipment. -Not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section- 

(1)  the  Administrator  shall  prohibit  the 
processing  and  bottling  of  noncarbonated 
water  with  equipment  used  to  process  milk, 
fruit  juice  or  other  food  products  likely  to 
contribute  nutrients  for  microbiological 
growth. 

igi  Bottling,  Packaging,  and  Storage 
Stt'dy— The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  conumlnants  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  the 
degradation  of  bottled  water  from  the  unique 
processing  and  storage  of  bottled  water  The 
Administrator  shall  pay  particular  attention 
to  conumlnation  problems  which  may  arise 
from  the  bottling,  packaging  or  storage  of 
bottled  water  products 
SEC.  10«.  LABELING. 

Not  more  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  the  SecreUrv 
shall- 

(a)  esublish  and  enforce  clear,  concise,  and 
un-coded  uniform  source  labeling  requlre- 
menu  for  all  bottled  water  products  which 
at  a  minimum  Includes-- 

( 1 )  the  original  source  of  the  water, 

(2)  type  of  water. 

(3)  type  of  treatment,  if  any. 
i4i  the  date  of  bottling. 

i5)  the  address  of  the  bottler,  and 

(6 1  provide  numerical  specification  of  so- 
dium content, 

(bi  Define— 

(1)  mineral  water,  spring  water,  naturally 
carbonated,  naturally  sparkling,  well  water, 
natural  well  water,  artesian  water,  natural 
artesian  water,  purified  water,  distilled 
water,  drinking  water,  and  require  that  the 
definition  for  the  appropriate  product  be 
placed  on  the  bottle, 

SEC.  107, 

Section  349  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  section 
349 
SEC,  108. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
menUl Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  36.  A  bill  entitled  the  '-New  York 
Zebra  Mussel  Monitoring  Act  of  1991"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

NEW  YORK  ZEBRA  MUSSEL  MONrTORING  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  New  York  City 
Zebra  Mussel  Monitoring  Act  of  1991. 
This  is  a  simple  but  necessary  measure. 


New  York  City  receives  95  percent  of 
its  water  from  upstate  reservoir  sys- 
tems. The  current  system  is  in  reason- 
ably good  condition  but  the  stress  that 
zebra  mussel  infestation  might  produce 
could  seriously  jeopardize  public  water 
supplies  for  those  living  in  the  New 
York  City  area. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  F^iblic  Works,  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources.  Infra- 
structure, and  Transportation,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  conducted  sev- 
eral hearings  concerning  Dreissena 
polymorpha,  or  more  commonly  known 
as  the  zebra  mussel. 

During  those  hearings,  it  became 
clear  that  the  zebra  mussel,  a 
nonindigenous  mollusk  native  to  So- 
viet Central  Asia  which  arrived  in  the 
ballast  water  of  a  ship  from  Europe  in 
1986.  was  a  serious  threat  to  public 
water  supplies  throughout  the  Nation. 
Experts  testified  that  within  the  com- 
ing two  decades,  the  zebra  mussel  will 
have  infested  the  entire  surface  water 
system  of  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ingly. I  introduced  a  bill  which  estab- 
lished a  grant  program  to  assist  States 
and  localities  in  keeping  their  public 
infrastructure  facilities  free  of  zebra 
mussels.  I  am  pleased  that  this  became 
law. 

Zebra  mussels  will  likely  enter  the 
New  York  City  water  supply  system. 
When  they  do,  it  will  be  essential  to 
know  of  their  presence  and  have  in 
place  a  system  to  maintain  water  flows 
to  the  New  York  City  area.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  does  just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  appropriate  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   36 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  101.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "New  York 
City  Zebra  Mussel  Monitoring  Act". 
SEC,  102.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act^ 

(a)  The  term  •  Secreury •'  means  the  As- 
sisunt  Secreury  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works. 

(b)  The  term  ••Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  EnvironmenUl  Protec- 
tion Agency, 

ic)  The   term   •Zebra   Mussel  "   means   the 
species  Dreissena  polymorpha. 
SEC.  103.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(li  New  York  City  has  operated  a  public 
water  supply  system  since  the  late  1700's; 

(2)  The  current  water  supply  system  sup- 
plies over  95  percent  of  all  water  used  in  New 
York  City,  providing  service  to  millions  of 
residenU; 

(3)  the  water  supply  system  obuins  ite 
water  from  three  upeute  reservoir  systems: 
the  Croton,  Cataklll,  and  Delaware  systems, 
which  include  18  reservoirs  and  three  con- 
trolled lakes; 

(4)  It  is  likely  that  within  the  coming  two 
decades,  the  sebra  mussel  will  have  infested 


the  entire  surface  water  system  of  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  and  Canada  and  that  this  migra- 
tion is  irreversible  and  cannot  be  quar- 
antined; and 

(5)  introduction  of  the  zebra  mussel  into 
the   New   York    City    water   supply    system 
poses  a  unique  public  health  threat  to  mil- 
lions of  citizens, 
SEC.  104.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  esublish  a 
program  of  monitoring  and  technological  de- 
velopment to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
subsequent  infesution  of  Zebra  Mussels  Into 
the  New  York  City  water  supply  system 

SEC.  lOS.  MONTfORING  AND  PREVENTION 

(a I  The  Secreury.  in  consul Ution  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  EnvironmenUl  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  United  Sutes  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Governor  of  the  Sute 
of  New  'i'ork,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  shall- 

(li  develop  a  prevention  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  zebra  mussels  throughout  the  New 
York  City  water  supply  system 

(2i  develop  appropriate  zebra  mussel  pre- 
vention and  removal  technologies  for  the 
New  York  City  water  supply  system:  and 

i3i  provide  technical  assisunce  tc>  the 
Sute  of  New  York  and  the  City  of  New  York 
on  aitemaiive  desigr.  and  maintenance  prac- 
tices for  the  New  York  City  water  supply 
systemi  in  the  event  of  zebra  mussel  infesu- 
tion 
SEC.  106.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

lai  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 105  of  this  Act.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
J2.000.000  for  each  fiscal  year  1991.  1992,  1993, 
1994.  and  1995,  Such  sums  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


By  Mr.  MOYNfflAN: 
S.  37.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  medical  supplies  and  other 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Lithua- 
nian people  to  alleviate  suffering  dur- 
ing the  current  emergency;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EMERGENCY  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LrTHUANIA 

Mr.  MO'i'NmAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  provision  of  medical  supplies  and 
other  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Lithuanian  people.  I  first  introduced  a 
similar  bill  on  June  19,  1990, 

Last  year,  the  Soviet  blockade  of 
Lithuania  induced  a  serious  shortage  of 
medical  supplies.  Hospitals  lacked  in- 
sulin, anesthesia,  penicillin,  disinfect- 
ants, and  other  indispensable  items. 
Both  Houses  passed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize assistance,  but  the  funds  were 
never  appropriated.  Some  questioned 
the  need  for  this  assistance  because  the 
Soviet  Union  had  lifted  its  economic 
blockade.  Others  argxied  that  the  nego- 
tiations between  Lithuania  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  upset  by  providing 
this  help.  I  argued  that  Lithuania  had 
no  reserves  and  that  the  Soviets  could 
plunge  the  state  into  crisis  in  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  That  these  were  not  ap- 
propriate terms  for  negotiating  Lithua- 
nian independence. 

Perhaps  that  moment  of  crisis  has 
arrived.  On  Friday,  January  11,  we 
passed  Senate  Resolution  12  calling  on 
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President  Gorbachev  to  refrain  from 
further  use  of  force  against  the  demo- 
cratically elected  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Yesterday,  we  learned  of 
Soviet  troops  storming  a  radio  station 
in  Vilnius  and  13  plus  casualties. 

Once  again.  I  argue,  there  is  a  very 
real  need  to  support  Lithuania  in  its 
struggle  to  be  free.  The  Incorporation 
of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  was 
blatantly  Illegal.  Its  forceful  suppres- 
sion is  also  illegal.  President  Bush  con- 
demned the  crackdown  and  noted,  "the 
United  States  and  the  West  will  redou- 
ble our  efforts  to  strengthen  and  en- 
courage peaceful  change  in  the  Soviet 
Union."  We  have  championed  Lithua- 
nian efforts  rhetorically  Now  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  offer  tangible  sup- 
port. To  strengthen  and  encourage 
peaceful  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  37 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
CongTess  assembled. 

That  chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  Inter- 
national disaster  assistance)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

■SEC  495L  LrrHi:ANIAN  EMERGENCY  RE- 
LIEF.—(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  is  necessary 
to  help  alleviate  the  emergency  existing  in 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  which  has  caused 
great  suffering  among  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple, especially  with  regard  to  a  severe  short- 
age of  medical  supplies  and  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life. 

■•(b)(li  The  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall— 

•■(A)  furnish,  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities of  this  chapter,  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  the  relief  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple during  the  existing  emergency. 

"(B>  solicit  private  sector  donations  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  Lithuania,  and 

"(C)  cooperate  with  private  relief  agencies 
attempting  to  provide  humanitarian  aid  to 
Lithuania 

••(2)  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  United 
States  Transportation  Command  is  author- 
ized to  provide  all  airlift  and  sealift  nec- 
essary, throughout  the  course  of  the  Lithua- 
nian blockade,  to  transport  United  States 
public  and  private  donations  of  medical  sup- 
plies to  Lithuania  on  a  regular  basis. 

'•(c)(1)  In  addition  to  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  sub- 
sections (bid)  and  (b)(2) 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ID  are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

••(3)  The  authority  contained  In  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  transfer  funds 
between  accounts  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

••(d)  Assistance  may  be  provided  under  this 
section  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  other  than  laws  referred  to  in  section 
503(b)  of  the  Support  for  East  European  De- 
mocracy (SEED)  Act  of  1989 


•■(6)  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
begin  negotiations  with  the  nations  sur- 
rounding Lithuania.  Including  Latvia.  Esto- 
nia, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic*, 
and  Poland,  regarding  the  importation  of 
critical  humanitarian  assistance.  Pending 
conclusion  of  these  negotiations,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  United  SUtes  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  furnish  the 
necessary  humanitarian  assistance  through 
the  International  Red  Cross,  the  Lithuanian 
Red  Cross.  CARITAS.  and  other  relief  agen- 
cies, to  ensure  the  Lithuanians  begin  to  re- 
ceive critical  humanitarian  assistance  Im- 
mediately 

■•(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•humanitarian  assistance"  includes— 

"(l)  oil.  gas.  and  fuel  for  emergency  vehi- 
cles and  medical  facilities. 

••(2i  water  purification  supplies,  materials 
for  immunization,  and  other  materials,  need- 
ed to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  contagious  dis- 
eases and  to  safeguard  public  health: 

•■i3)  medical  supplies;  and 

•14)  food  and  clothing.'. 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  38.  A  bill  to  deny  the  People's  Re- 
public   of    China    most-favored-nation 
trade  treatment,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

DE.NIAL  OF  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  TRADING 
STATtlS  TO  THE  PEOPLES  RBPCBLIC  OF  CHINA 

e  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  reintroduce  a  bill  to  revoke 
most-favored-nation  status  for  China.  I 
first  Introduced  this  same  bill  in  the 
101st  Congress  on  June  22.  1989. 

Nearly  two  decades  ago  Senator 
Henry  Jackson  proposed  what  he 
termed  "an  unprecedented  measure  to 
bring  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  these 
brave  men  and  women  who  have  asked 
only  for  the  chance  to  find  freedom  in 
a  new  land."  The  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
tied  the  provision  of  most-favored-na- 
tlon  status  to  a  nation's  willingness  to 
permit  emigration.  In  doing  so.  it  es- 
tablished a  relationship  between  MFN 
and  human  rights.  Indeed,  the  purpose 
of  Jackson-Vanik  was  expressed  clearly 
in  its  text; 

To  assure  the  continued  dedication  of 
the  United  States  to  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Extension  of  most-favored-nation 
status  has  been  used  since  to  buttress 
America's  defense  of  human  rights 
around  the  world.  In  1982.  the  President 
suspended  Poland's  MFN  status  after 
its  government  outlawed  Solidarity.  In 
1987.  Poland's  MFN  status  was  restored 
in  recognition  of  positive  political 
changes.  Similarly,  in  1986  the  Presi- 
dent revoked  Afghanistan's  MFN  sU- 
tus.  I  do  not  need  to  recount  to  my  col- 
leagues the  horrors  that  led  to  that  de- 
cision. 

Ten  years  a«o.  China  was  opening  to 
the  world,  and  the  United  States  re- 
sponded by  waiving  Jackson-Vanik  and 
granting  China  MFN  status.  Support- 
ers of  the  decision.  Senator  Jackson 
among  them,  cited  Chinas  progress  in 
the  area  of  human  rights.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  Christopher  Warren 
told  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 


on  November  1.  1979.  that  it  should  be 
a  source  of  gratification  to  us  that  the 
Chinese  Government  is  determined  to 
develop  a  legal  system  that  would  pre- 
vent the  unchecked  exercise  of  official 
authority."  Senator  Jackson  reminded 
the  committee  that  Deng  Xiaoping  had 
told  a  Chinese-American  audience  ear- 
lier that  year  of  his  desire  to  loosen 
travel  restrictions.  To  wit; 

Many  of  you  have  relatives  living  on  the 
mainland  and  wish  they  may  come  over  for  a 
family  reunion,  and  others  may  wish  to  go 
back  to  China  to  visit  their  relatives.  This  is 
Quite  natural  and  understandable  The  Chi- 
nese government  will  treat  these  legitimate 
wishes  favorably  and  with  sympathy  and  will 
adopt  effective  measures  to  satisfy  these 
wishes.  You  may  rest  assured  on  this  score 
Well,  we  rested  assured.  Then 
Tiananmen  Square  And  on  June  19. 
1989.  a  Washington  Post  headline  de- 
clared; "Chinese  Government  Issues 
New  Restrictions  on  Foreign  Travel." 
On  November  2«.  1990.  a  Washington 
Post  headline  declared  China  Files 
Formal  Charges.  Begins  Prosecuting 
Dissidents  Jailed  in  '89  '  Just  last 
week,  we  see;  "China  Sentences  7  Ac- 
tivists to  Prison;  4  Students  on  Most 
Wanted'  List  Among  Those  Tried,  Con- 
victed." And  we  read,  in  an  editorial  in 
today's  Post  by  Jerome  Alan  Cohen  of 
New  York  University,  of  the  troubling 
reality  of  China  that  lacks  any  inde- 
pendent judiciary.  They  don't  think 
the  world  is  watching   But  we  are 

The  totalitarian  Idea  is  dead.  But  as 
we  see  in  Beijing,  the  totalitarian  prac- 
tice is  alive  and  well,  stripped  of  its 
ideological  pretensions,  and  wielded, 
now  as  always,  to  defend  the  power  of 
an  elite.  China's  students  refused  to 
submit.  They  have  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  martyi-s  of  the  20th  century;  and 
their  grace  has  touched  us. 

Of  course  such  brutal  repression  of 
democratic  dissent  is  not  new  in  China. 
Ask  any  Tibetan.  Chinese  behavior  in 
Tibet  approaches  genocide  It  is  within 
serious  estimates  of  re;>ponsible  people 
that  if  matters  proceed  as  they  do  a 
distinctive  Tibetan  civilization,  a  rich 
culture  for  over  a  millennium,  will 
have  vanished  in  20  years'  time  And 
China  has  now  become  the  principal 
supplier  of  weapons  to  the  brutal  junta 
in  Burma,  which  also  wages  genocide 
against  its  minority  peoples 

Upon  receiving  MFN  status  Chinese 
imports  increased  from  $600  million  in 
1980  to  $12  billion  in  1989.  a  factor  of  20 
The  Soviet  Union,  in  comparison,  expe- 
rienced a  drop  in  imports,  from  $873 
million  to  $703  million  during  that 
same  period  Through  October  1990  Chi- 
nese exports  to  the  United  States  to- 
taled $4  1  billion  We  have  our  third 
largest  bilateral  trade  deficit  with 
China.  Only  those  with  Japan,  and  Tai- 
wan are  larger. 

This  trade  is  so  Important  to  China 
that  they  violate  trade  agreements 
with  the  US  in  order  to  increase  ex- 
ports to  the  US  Just  before  the  new 
year,  our  Customs  Service  announced 


that  China  has  been  illegally  shipping 
textile  products  into  the  U.S.  through 
third  countries.  Indeed,  they  have  been 
illegally  shipping  products  since  1988. 
China's  textile  quota  was  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. But  this  is  a  truly  minor  in- 
convenience. U.S.  consumption  of  Chi- 
nese goods  represents  a  treasure  the 
Chinese  Government  wants  to  preserve. 
We  must  consider  this  treasure  worth 
denying. 

Clearly,  the  conditions  under  which 
China  received  most-favored-nation 
status  have  changed.  We  would  not 
have  offered  MFN  status  to  China  had 
the  events  in  Tiananmen  Square  oc- 
curred in  1979,  rather  than  1989  We 
cannot  ignore  what  happened  in  China. 
And  we  cannot  avoid  calling  it  by  its 
name;  an  armed  revolt  by  the  Chinese 
Army  against  what  we  must  recognize 
to  be  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

The  United  States  has  for  almost  two 
decades  made  most-favored-nation 
treatment  conditional  on  political  and 
human  rights,  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
China  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
have  denied  it  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
much  of  Eastern  Europe  until  they 
adopted  fundamental  political  and 
human  rights  reforms.  Happily.  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia  have  not  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  law.  East  Germany  is  no  more. 
We  still  await  further  positive  change 
in  Romania  and  Bulgaria  before  grant- 
ing MFN.  We  have  not.  to  this  day.  ac- 
tually granted  MFN  status  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  even  though  400.000  people 
freely  emigrated  from  the  country  in 
1990  We  insist  upon  formal  passage  of 
an  emigration  law  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment before  we  will  grant  MFN 
treatment.  And  the  most  recent  Soviet 
actions  in  Lithuania  certainly  will 
raise  new  obstacles.  Yet.  we  continue 
to  confer  MFN  treatment  on  an 
unreconstructed.  unrepentant.  un- 
changeable totalitarian  regime  in 
Beijing. 

This  is  a  double  standard.  It  is  a  dou- 
ble standard,  in  support  of  naked  total- 
itarianism, that  surely  cannot  have 
been  our  purpose.  We  cannot  forget, 
and  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  making  it  clear  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
look  the  other  way  as  they  continue  to 
repress  democracy  and  trample  human 
rights  I  urge  swift  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  three  arti- 
cles from  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows; 

S  38 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  DE^flAL  OF  MOST-FAVORED-NATION 
TRADE  TREATMENT  TO  THE  PEO- 
PUrS  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA. 

Notwithstanding    any    other    provision    of 
law— 

(li  the  President  shai:  le.'-minate  or  with- 
draw any  portion  of  any  trade  agreement  or 
treaty  that  relates  to  the  provision  of  non- 
di.«cnminatory  i most-favored-nation i  trade 
treatment  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 
(2 1  the  People's  Republic  of  China  shall  be 
denied  nondistriminatory  imosi-favored-na- 
tioni  trade  treatment  by  the  I'nited  States 
and  the  products  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  shall  be  subject  to  the  rat«s  of  duty 
set.  forth  in  column  number  2  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(3!  the  People's  Republic  of  China  may  not 
be  provided  nondiscriminatory  (most-fa- 
vored-nationi  trade  treatment  under  any 
provision  of  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  use  2431.  Pt  seq  1 
SEC.  2  EFFECTTVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with 
respect    to   articles    entered,    or    withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  after  the 
date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  28.  1990] 
China  Files  Formal  Charges.  Begins 
Prosecuting  Di.ssidents  Jailed  in  '89 
(By  Lena  H.  Sum 
BEI.JING.  November  27 — China  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  world  preoccupation  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis  to  prosecute  of  some  promi- 
nent dissidents  accused  of  being  ringleaders 
in  last  year's  democracy  movement,  accord- 
ing   to    Chinese    sources    and    Western    dip- 
lomats. 

China's  resolve  to  maintain  a  "tough  posi- 
tion" on  internal  dissent  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  gulf  crisis  and  the  gradual  lifting 
of  economic  and  political  sanctions  against 
it  in  recent  months  by  the  European  Com- 
munity. .Japan  and  to  some  degree  the  Unit- 
ed States,  according  to  a  Chinese  intellec- 
tual, who  cited  such  assessments  m  internal 
Communist  Party  documents. 

In  this  view.  China  no  longer  sees  the  need 
to  free  political  prisoners  to  win  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance,  especially  at  a  time  when 
its  vote  as  one  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  is  critical 
for  passage  of  a  U.S. -led  resolution  authoriz- 
ing use  of  force  against  Iraq. 

"U.S.  attention  is  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
a  lot  of  the  pressure  on  China  has  been  light- 
ened." said  a  Chinese  with  a  relative  who  has 
been  jailed  without  formal  charges  for  near- 
ly 17  months. 

Earlier  this  month.  Premier  Li  Peng  indi- 
cated to  some  visiting  U.S.  congressmen  that 
the  cases  of  many  of  those  jailed  would  be  re- 
solved quickly  The  delegation  stressed  the 
longstanding  US  position  that  detainees 
should  be  released  or  formally  charged. 

Human  rights  organizations  estimate  that 
hundreds  of  people  remain  imprisoned  for 
their  roles  in  the  democracy  movement, 
which  was  crushed  by  the  arm.y  in  June  1989 
In  recent  days,  at  least  four  jailed  individ- 
uals whom  authorities  have  branded  core 
agitators  have  been  charged  with  counter- 
revolution or  sedition,  according  to  Chinese 
sources. 

In  addition.  Wang  Dan,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  student  leaders,  is  likely  to  be 
formally  charged  in  the  next  few  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  reliable  Chinese  sources.  Authori- 
ties also  have  drawn  up  Indictments  against 
about  10  other  student  leaders  and  intellec- 
tuals who  t(X)k  leadership  roles  in  last  year's 


protests,  according  to  one  Western  diplomat. 
although  he  could  not  identify  them. 

Some  university  students  who  took  part  in 
the  protests  but  were  not  jailed  have  been 
punished  by  their  schools  in  recent  weeks, 
sources  said.  The  punishments  range  from 
verbal  warnings  to  more  serious  written 
warnings  that  are  placed  in  their  secret  per- 
sonnel files. 

At  Beijing  University,  which  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  protests.  ;37  students  have 
been  labeled  political  offenders  within  the 
last  month  for  their  participation  m  the 
demonstrations  and  have  been  issued 
warnings  by  the  university's  party  commit- 
tee, according  to  sources.  Over  60  percent  of 
those  students  received  warnings  that  were 
serious  enough  to  be  recorded  in  their  per- 
sonnel files,  the  sources  said. 

At  the  Central  Academy  of  Drama,  another 
school  active  in  last  year's  demonstrations, 
11  students  reportedly  have  been  issued  se- 
vere warnings  for  refusing  food  and  water 
during  a  hunger  strike  at  Tiananmen  Square 
during  the  protests,  A  school  spokesman 
called  the  reports  of  the  warnings  "sheer  fab- 
rication." 

According  to  the  sources,  the  Communist 
Party  leadership  has  instructed  university 
officials  to  complete  investigations  of  those 
involved  in  the  protests  and  to  mete  out  pun- 
ishments by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Although  individual  dissidents  have  been 
released  from  jail  over  the  last  several 
months,  there  has  been  no  mass  release  of 
political  prisoners  since  May.  Since  then, 
one  Chinese  said,  "China  has  gained  a  lot 
without  doing  much  in  the  way  of  human 
rights" 

Although  many  participants  ;n  last  year's 
protests  have  been  tried,  none  of  the  accused 
student  or  intellectual  ringleaders  had  been 
formally  charged  and  taken  to  court  until 
last  weekend,  when  two  intellectuals  were 
charged  with  plotting  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  charges  against  Wang  Juntao  and 
Chen  Ziming.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
now-banned  Econom.ic  Studies  Weekly,  are 
the  most  serious  to  be  brought  sc  far  against 
intellectuals  in  the  movement 

In  addition,  Liu  Xiaobo,  34.  a  controversial 
literary  critic,  faces  trial  on  a  charge  of 
spreading  counterrevolutionary  propaganda, 
one  Chinese  source  said  today  Authorities 
have  accused  Liu  of  "instigating  and  partici- 
pating in  the  rioting"  and  of  supporting 
armed  resistance. 

-According  to  sources  quoted  by  United 
Press  International.  Liu  Suli.  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Politics  and 
Law  in  Beijing,  faces  the  same  charge  Liu 
reportedly  led  the  liaison  group  among  stu- 
dents, workers  and  intellectuals  in  the  de- 
mocracy miovement 

All  four  intellectuals,  as  well  as  student 
leader  Wang  Dan.  are  being  held  at  Qincheng 
prison,  where  China  detains  m.any  politicail 
prisoners. 

It  had  been  rumored  that  student  leader 
Wang,  22,  was  going  to  be  released  earlier 
this  year  But  according  to  Chinese  sources, 
he  remains  in  prison,  and  Beijing  Univer- 
sity's party  committee  has  been  noticed 
that  Wang  will  be  formally  charged  before 
next  month's  elections  for  local  representa- 
tives to  the  National  People's  Congress.  Chi- 
na's rubber-stamp  legislature 

Until  now.  the  party  leadership  has  acted 
as  though  afraid  of  the  reaction— at  homje 
and  abroad— to  the  formal  char^ging  of  Wang. 
But  according  to  the  sources,  the  p«.rty  is 
now  more  afraid  that  Wang,  who  would  re- 
tain   his    political    rights    if    not    formally 
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charged,   might  be  nominated  as  a  people's 
deputy. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  6.  1991 1 

CHINA  Sentences  7  activists  to  Prison.  4 
Students  on  'Most  Wanted"  List  among 
Those  Tried.  Convicted 

(By  Lena  H.  Sun] 

Beijino.  Jan  5— Authorities  toda.v  sen- 
tenced seven  activists.  Including  four  stu- 
dent leaders  on  the  governments  "most 
wanted'  list,  Ui  prison  terms  ranging  from 
two  to  four  years  for  Involvement  In  the  1989 
democracy  movement 

The  Hpntences  are  icinsldered  relatively  le- 
nient by  Chinese  standards  In  addition,  sev- 
eral intellectuala  and  »iime  students  have 
been  released  from  custody  in  recent  days  In 
what  some  Chinese  sources  said  was  another 
Indication  of  leniency  hy  the  Communist 
government. 

But  those  Intellectuals  whom  authorities 
have  accused  of  playing  key  roles  In  the 
demonstrations  are  expected  u>  be  punished 
much  more  severely  to  give  legitimacy  to 
the  governments  claim  that  the  1989  pro- 
tests were  a  counter  revolution,"  according 
Ui  Chinese  and  Western  sources. 

Several  of  those  intellectuals,  apprehended 
after  the  Chinese  army  crushed  the  dem- 
onstrations in  June  1989.  have  Ix-en  ffirmally 
charged  in  recent  weeks  and  are  awaiting 
trial  Chief  among  them  are  scholars  Wang 
Juntao  and  Chen  Zimlng.  who  have  been 
charged  with  sedition,  a  crime  punishable  by 
death 

The  four  students  sentenced  today  by  the 
Beijing  Municipal  Intermediate  Peoples 
Court  are  the  first  on  the  list  of  21  most 
wanted  student  ringleaders  to  be  tried  Wang 
Dan.  No  1  on  the  list,  is  still  awaiting  trial, 
and  at  least  four  others  among  the  most 
wanted  are  al.so  In  jail  -Several  of  those 
named  on  the  list  es<.ap<"d  to  the  West 

I  think  It  s  pretty  obvious  that  they  tried 
to  go  easy  on  the  students  because  there's  a 
lot  of  public  attention  focused  on  this 
around  the  world.'  said  Robin  Munro.  a 
China  specialist  with  Asia  Watch,  a  New 
York-based  human  rights  organization 

Just  last  month.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  Richard  St  hlfter.  Washington's  top  of- 
ficial for  human  rights,  held  Ulks  here  with 
officials  and  asked  for  the  release  of  150  Chi- 
nese pcjll Ileal  prisoners 

Today  s  sentences  ranged  from  two  to  four 
years,  and  Included  deprivation  of  political 
rights  for  some  of  the  defendants,  according 
to  the  official  New  China  News  Agency  It 
said  the  defendants  were  tried  separately, 
made  confessions  and  were  represented  by 
lawyers  or  relatives  who  argued  on  their  be- 
half 

Despite  repeated  requests  court  authori- 
ties refused  to  allow  foreign  journalists  to 
attend  any  part  of  the  proceedings,  some  of 
which  began  In  NovemN-r  However,  the 
news  agency  said  more  than  60  Beijing  resi- 
dents were  present  when  the  sentences  were 
announced 

The  court  said  the  defendants  were  guilty 
of  Inciting  subversion  against  the  govern- 
ment, organizing  attat  ks  against  martial 
law  forces,  or  gathering  crowds  u>  disrupt 
public  order  The  news  agency  did  not  speci- 
fy the  crimes  with  which  each  individual  was 
charged 

Many  of  the  'crimes."  such  as  making 
public  speeches  or  joining  In  peaceful  protest 
marches,  would  bv  protected  In  the  United 
States  under  constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  assembly 


Among  the  student  leaders,  the  stlffest 
sentence — four  years  ^  was  given  to  Wang 
Youcal.  No.  15  on  the  most  wanted  list 

Wang.  25.  a  Beijing  University  physics  stu 
dent,  was  a  member  of  the  Beijing  AuU)no- 
mous  Students  Federation,  the  group  that 
organized  and  coordlnat.ed  most  of  the  stu 
dent  protests  He  was  accused  of  attempting 
to  organize  continued  student  resistance  In 
Shanghai  aft^r  the  army  crushed  the  pro- 
testa  on  June  4.  1989.  leaving  hundreds  of 
people  dead 

Two  other  student  leaders  also  active  In 
the  students  federation,  Zhang  Ming,  from 
Qlnghua  University.  No  19  on  the  most 
wanted  list,  and  Ma  Shaofang.  a  Beijing  Film 
Academy  student.  No  10  on  the  list,  were 
each  sentenced  to  three  years  In  Jail  Stu- 
dent leader  Zheng  Xuguang.  a  Beijing  Aero- 
space University  student.  No.  9  on  the  list. 
was  sentenced  to  two  years 

Three  activists  whose  backgrounds  were 
not  known  were  also  sentenced  to  prison 
terms  They  were  Zhang  Qlanjln  and  Xue 
Jlanan.  sentenced  to  two  years,  and  Kong 
Xtanfeng.  who  was  sentenced  to  three  years 

In  addition  to  the  seven  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  jail  time,  two  others,  Li  'Vugi.  a 
Qlnghua  University  student,  and  Pang 
Zhlhong.  whose  background  was  not  known, 
were  "exempted  from  criminal  punishment  ' 
because  they  "committed  minor  crimes  and 
showed  willingness  of  repentance,"  the  news 
agency  said. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  14.  1991] 

China:  Cunoing  to  Courts  on  a  Marxist 

Model 

(By  Jerome  Alan  Cohen] 

Deng  Xiaoping  has  always  been  more  Inter- 
ested In  Marx  than  in  Montesquieu.  Despite 
his  student  sojourn  In  France.  Deng  has  re- 
peatedly rejected  the  French  political  phi- 
losopher's theory  of  the  separation  of  pow 
ers— so  inOuential  in  the  United  States  and 
In  other  countries  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  seeks  to  catch  up  with  Thus  China 
lacks  a  judiciary  that  is  Independent  of  po- 
litical authority,  even  though  its  constitu- 
tion creates  a  contrary  illusion  In  China's 
courts,  as  In  all  of  her  other  government  In- 
stitutions, "politics  is  In  command." 

Not  only  the  Chinese  people  but  also  their 
Communist  leaders  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
this  system.  The  transitional  figure  Hua 
Guofeng,  Chairman  Mao  Zedong's  original 
successor,  discovered  this  in  1979.  when,  prior 
to  trial  of  the  "Gang  of  Four.  "  he  assured 
the  world  that  the  Supreme  People's  Court 
would  not  sentence  to  death  Mao's  widow 
Instead  of  being  credited  for  a  humane  ges- 
ture. Hua  was  pilloried  and  mocked  by  Chi- 
nese reformers  as  well  as  foreign  observers 
for  usurping  the  role  of  the  Judiciary 

By  choosing  to  continue  with  Communist 
Party  control  of  the  courts  during  the  new 
era  they  brought  to  China  In  the  19608.  Deng 
and  his  colleagues  guaranteed  themselves 
some  headaches  they  could  have  been  spared 
Dictating  to  Judges  is  tempting,  as  any  poli- 
tician can  testify,  but  it  Is  also  costly,  as 
only  dictators  can  confirm.  One  of  Ita  cost*— 
sometimes  overlooked  in  analysis  of  totali- 
tarian systems— 18  that  It  saddles  already 
overburdened  political  leaders  with  other 
Important  and  contentious  issues  that  might 
have  been  left  to  the  Judiciary 

Recent  events  in  Beijing  underscore  this 
truth,  for  It  is  the  highest  party  leaders  and 
not  the  Judges  who  must  decide  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  cases  of  the  advof.ates  of  democ- 
racy still  In  detention  more  than  18  months 
after  the  Tiananmen  Square  tragedy  The 
trials  of  some  dissidents  have  just  been  con- 


cluded, but  over  50  more  will  soon  be  dealt 
with,  including  the  most  prominent  persons 
accused 

Undoubtedly,  even  Qiao  Shi.  member  of  the 
Politburo  standing  committee  responslblle 
for  what  the  Chinese  accurately  call  their 
•political-legal  system,  cannot  himself  de- 
cide the  sensitive  and  complex  questions  in- 
volved Convicting  workers  and  unemployed 
persons  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence 
wa*  an  easy  matter  on  whl(  h  to  gain  agree- 
ment in  the  months  immediately  after 
Tiananmen  But  bringing  to  trial  well-known 
Intellectuals  and  .students  for  engaging  In 
"counterrevolutionary  propaganda"  and 
similar  verbal  activity  has  proved  to  be  more 
controversial  for  Deng  &,  Co 

Some  leaders,  eager  for  formal  vindication 
of  their  decision  to  allow  the  wanton  use  of 
force  on  June  4th.  are  pushing  for  the  con- 
demnation and  harsh  punishment  of  certain 
dissident  Intellectuals  as  the  black  hands" 
behind  a  supp<.)sedly  conspiratorial  rel>elllon 
Others,  recognizing  that  such  actions  would 
compound  the  damage  to  their  reputations 
at  home  and  abroad,  would  like  to  drop  the 
charges  and  get  on  with  modernization 
Many  leaders  in  the  middle  would  welcome  a 
face-saving  way  to  get  this  hot  potato  off  the 
leadership's  hands 

An  Independent,  impartial  court  system 
would  provide  the  way  out.  as  it  does  In 
bourgeois  countries  As  things  stand,  how- 
ever, China's  leaders  have  had  to  debate  not 
only  who  will  be  tried,  which  changes  will  be 
alleged  and  what  the  sentences  will  be.  but 
also  other  thorny  questions  Will  the  accused 
be  allowed  to  select  their  own  defense  coun- 
sel? Will  counsel  be  permitted  to  make  a 
genuine  defense  and  given  the  time  and  fa- 
cilities to  prepare"*  Will  the  trials  be  open  to 
the  public  as  required  by  law"*  Will  the  press, 
including  foreign  journalista,  be  allowed  to 
attend  and  report  on  the  proceedings'"  And 
will  China  for  the  first  time  grant,  as  many 
other  repressive  regimes  have  done,  the  re- 
quests of  International  hum.an  rights  organi- 
zations to  send  representatives  to  monitor 
the  proceedings? 

Thus  far  the  answer  appears  to  be  no  to  all 
these  questions,  but  they  must  be  provoking 
great  controversy  among  an  elite  that  was 
already  badly  fractured  over  Tiananmen  and 
its  consequences  and  that  has  been  surprised 
at  the  extent  of  foreign  concern  about  the 
trials  despite  the  diversion  caused  by  Iraq 
and  the  accompanying  relaxation  against 
China  Most  of  this  time  consuming,  enervat- 
ing divlslveness  could  have  been  avoided  if 
China,  instead  of  imp<:)rtlng  the  Marxist 
model  of  the  Judiciary  from  Moscow,  had 
more  carefully  considered  the  advantage  of 
the  separation  of  powers  If  Deng  is  too  old 
and  set  in  his  ways  to  reread  Montesquieu, 
surely  some  younger  colleagues  may  wish  to 
rummage  around  In  Beijing  s  still  tightly 
controlled  libraries  to  find  a  copy 

[The  writer,  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at 
New  '^'ork  University,  has  long  studied  the 
state  of  law  in  China  and  has  advised  U  S 
corporations  operating  there  )• 

By  Mr  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Baucus,  Mr  CHAFEE.  Mr 
LIKKKRMAN.    Mr      DURENBERGER. 

Mr  Bradley,  Mr  G<mE,  Mr. 
MiiVNiHAN.  Mr  Leahy.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr  Biuen.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr  Kennedy.  Mr  Metzfjjbaitm. 
Mr  Kerry.  Mr  Pell  and  Mr. 
Laltenbero): 
S  39  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Wildlife  Refutre  Administration  Act.  to 


the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  WILDUFE  REFUGE  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr  President,  as  this  dis- 
tingruished  body  addresses  the  issues 
and  challenges  of  good  government,  we 
often  find  that  the  process  is  a  chal- 
lenge in  and  of  itself.  It's  a  challenge 
because  often  the  lines  of  distinction 
between  what  is  good,  better,  and  best 
for  the  American  people  are  blurred  by 
deep  convictions  and  strong  emotions 
from  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  things  of 
value  that  we  can  leave  to  posterity 
with  the  confidence  that  they  will  en- 
dure beyond  our  lifetime.  Undisturbed 
land  is  one  of  these.  We  become  more 
certain  about  the  importance  of  wilder- 
ness areas  as  time  passes — realizing 
that  once  the  land  is  stripped  it  is  im- 
possible to  return  it  to  the  way  it  was. 
However,  as  time  passes,  we  also  re- 
ceive greater  pressure  from  those  who 
feel  we  need  to  develop  the  precious  re- 
sources on  that  land.  Frightened  by  the 
energy  crush,  by  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  or  motivated  by  economic 
gain,  either  way  their  collective  voices 
demand  development.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion today  as  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  the  decision  to  drill  or  not 
to  drill  in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic Refuge. 

I  have  always  believed  that  we  must 
weigh  our  competing  national  interests 
with  care — after  all.  the  need  to  de- 
velop and  use  our  domestic  resources  is 
part  of  America  too.  In  order  to  meet 
our  Nation's  energy  requirements,  we 
must  continue  to  proceed  on  two 
fronts.  We  must  continue  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  energy  through  conserva- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  reported  that  con- 
servation has  done  more  than  any 
other  source  to  improve  the  United 
States'  energy  situation.  This  is  impor- 
tant, but  we  must  also  increase  domes- 
tic supplies  of  energy  through  alter- 
nate sources  that  will  result  in  long- 
term  solutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional RECORD  in  its  entirety  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  39 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  notwithstanding 
any  provisions  of  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge Administration  Act.  a  portion  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska 
comprising  approximately  1.556.793  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Arctic 
Coastal  Plain  Wilderness— Proposed",  dated 
June.  1986.  and  available  for  inspection  :r, 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
hereby  designated  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System.  • 

•  Mr.   CHAFEE.    Mr.    President.    I   am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Roth  and  14  of 


my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  provide  permanent  protection  for 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Introduction  of  this  bill,  which  would 
designate  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic Refuge  as  a  wilderness  area,  sends 
an  important  message  to  those  who 
would  use  the  tragic  turn  of  events  in 
the  Middle  East  as  an  excuse  to  begin 
drilling  for  oil  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge — one  of  the  remaining 
wild  and  pristine  expanses  of  our  Na- 
tion. Although  the  coastal  plain  may 
appear  to  be  an  arctic  wasteland,  it  is 
actually  a  fertile  ecosystem  rich  with 
the  vegetation  and  wildlife  of  the  fierce 
arctic  tundra. 

The  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  unique  and  important 
arctic  habitat.  The  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980 
stated  the  purposes  for  which  the  ref- 
uge was  established.  Foremost  among 
these  is:  To  conserve  fish  and  wildlife 
populations  and  habitats  in  their  natu- 
ral diversity  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  Porcupine  caribou  herd,  polar 
bears,  grizzly  bears,  muskox.  Dall 
sheep,  wolves,  wolverines,  snow  geese, 
peregrine  falcons,  and  other  migratory 
birds  and  Arctic  char  and  grayling. 
Protection  of  the  coastal  plain  is  criti- 
cal to  fulfilling  this  national  goal. 

I  am  concerned  that  Federal  lands 
which  have  been  set  aside  for  their  nat- 
ural beauty  and  national  significance 
are  being  exploited  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Too  often,  the  development  that 
takes  place  is  done  in  a  manner  that 
damages  and  degrades  those  public 
lands. 

Until  we  have  develoF>ed  and  imple- 
mented a  national  energy  strategy  that 
includes  all  available  conservation  and 
efficiency  policies,  looking  to  develop- 
ment of  the  Arctic  Refuge  to  fulfill  our 
energy  needs  is  irresponsible  and  short- 
sighted. 

In  1986.  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior estimated  that  chances  were  only 
one  in  five  that  there  is  economically 
recoverable  oil  present  in  the  coastal 
plain.  In  other  words,  the  odds  are  four 
to  one  that  drilling  in  the  refuge  will 
not  produce  enough  oil  to  justify  the 
cost.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Interior  Department's  1986  re- 
port also  stated — this  time  without  as- 
signing odds— that  long-term  losses  in 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  subsistence 
uses,  and  wilderness  values  are  inevi- 
table consequences  of  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment. 

This  brings  me  to  the  crux  of  the 
issue.  That  is.  are  we  willing  to  sac- 
rifice the  long-term  integrity  of  this 
unique  arctic  coastal  ecosystem  for  the 
possibility  of  a  short-term  injection  of 
oil  into  our  energy  supply'^  Those  who 
support  the  Roth  bill  answer  this 
query  with  a  resounding  "No".* 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  join- 
ing in  introducing  S.  39.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Adminis- 


tration Act.  to  increase  our  protection 

of  the  fragile  Arctic  Coastal  Plain  Wil- 
derness— one  of  the  world's  richest 
ecosystems. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Alas- 
ka lands  bill,  I  enthusiastically  support 
this  measure.  The  Alaska  lands  bill 
provides  the  limited  protection  that 
the  Arctic  Wilderness  now  enjoys. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr  ROTH],  the 
Senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus],  and  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
seeking  permanent  protection  for  the 
Arctic  Wilderness. 

Our  legislation  would  designate  the 
Arctic  coastal  plain  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. It  would  take  one  of  our  country's 
last  great  wilderness  areas  and  put  it 
clearly  off  limits  to  development  inter- 
ests. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  Arctic  coast- 
al plain,  but  I  am  concerned  that  we 
may  become  embroiled  in  a  highly 
emotional  confrontation  between  wil- 
derness preservation  and  energy  devel- 
opment interests. 

Such  a  debate  is  likely  to  obscure 
what  I  consider  the  most  fundamental 
facts:  Our  Nation  must  not  risk  a  glob- 
ally irreplaceable  wilderness  for  the 
long  odds  of  finding  enough  oil  reserves 
for  a  short-term  energy  fix. 

The  catastrophic  Exxon  Valde^  oil 
spill  effectively  curbed  any  efforts  to 
open  the  Arctic  Wilderness  to  drilling 
during  the  101st  Congress.  That  tragic 
spill  had  the  ironic  effect  of  buying  a 
brief  respite  from  development  inter- 
ests. 

Now.  however,  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  focused  attention  on 
our  dependence  upon  foreign  oil.  The 
advocates  of  drilling  are  marshaling 
their  significant  forces  to  argxie  in  the 
102d  Congress  for  exploitation  of  the 
Arctic  Wilderness. 

Exploration  for  oil  is  a  gamble  and, 
anyone  who  says  otherwise  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  We  should  be  particularly 
careful  because  the  stakes  we  may  be 
asked  to  offer  are  literally  priceless 
and  irreplaceable. 

Let's  look  at  the  odds.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  estimates  there  is 
less  than  one  chance  in  five  of  finding 
an  economically  available  supply  of  oil 
in  the  arctic  coastal  plain.  Such  long- 
shot  odds  are  not  justified,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  treasure  we 
would  be  surrendering. 

Lets  look  at  what's  in  the  pot.  Elsti- 
mates  vary  widely,  but  the  mean  esti- 
mate of  the  recoverable  oil  in  the  arc- 
tic coastal  plain  is  about  3.2  billion 
barrels.  That's  about  a  6-month  supply 
of  oil  for  the  United  States. 

Let's  look  at  the  payoff.  Oil  industry 
experts  agree  it  would  take  7  years  to 
see  the  first  oil  production  if  any  is 
found,  and  as  many  as  15  years  to  hit 
full  production. 
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Let.  s  look  a>fain  at  our  stake  The 
abundance  and  diversity  of  wildlife  on 
the  arctic  coastal  plain,  focuses  in  an 
area  only  sll^fhtly  lander  than  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  makes  it  one  of 
the  richest  ecosystems  in  the  world. 

In  my  view,  especially  as  one  who  Is 
concerned  about  the  need  to  preserve 
our  wilderness  areas  in  public  trust, 
this  is  a  sucker's  bet.  Others,  with  the 
very  best  of  motives,  will  argue  that 
the  risk  may  not  be  as  great  and  the 
fwiyoff  may  be  greater. 

I  respect  their  views  and  understand 
their  desire  for  energy  reserves,  but  I 
cannot  support  them.  We  must  remem- 
ber the  earlier  assurances  of  safety 
that  were  exposed  to  the  world  as  wish- 
ful thinking  by  the  Exxon  Valde^. 

Although  the  glaring  headlines  of 
that  vast  spill  have  faded  into  history, 
the  legacy  of  that  tragedy  remains.  It 
could  have  been  worse  and.  along  the 
arctic  coastal  plain,  such  an  ecological 
disaster  could  be  even  more  devastat- 
ing. 

Instead  of  risking  our  wilderness  her- 
itage and  our  children's  legacy.  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should  work  harder  and  longer  to 
develop  a  clear  and  effective  national 
energy  policy. 

We  should  be  fostering  greater  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  actively  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  Innovative,  al- 
ternative energy  sources.  We  must  not 
let  these  needs  fall  by  the  wayside  in  a 
blind  rush  for  more  oil  from  any 
source,  regardless  of  risks,  to  feed  our 
profligate  energy  habits. 

By  Mr  MO'VTJIHAN: 
S.  40  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop 
a  prototype  of  a  counterfeit-resistant 
Social  Security  card,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COUNTERFEIT-KE8I8TANT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CARD 

•  Mr  MO"^NIHAN.  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  a  pro- 
totype of  a  plastic,  counterfeit-resist- 
ant Social  Security  card,  and  submit 
that  prototype  to  the  Senate  Finance 
and  House  Ways  and  .Means  Commit- 
tees for  review  The  bill  would  also  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  study  and  report 
to  Congress  on  ways  to  improve  the  So- 
cial Security  card  application  process 
so  as  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  Social  Security  cards 
fraudulently 

Let  me  make  it  clear.  The  bill  does 
not  require  issuance  of  new  cards,  only 
the  development  of  a  prototype  for  con- 
gressional review  We  could  then  decide 
whether  i.ssuance  of  such  a  card  to  new 
applicants  is  desirable. 

Personally.  I  think  it  a  rather  simple 
proposition  that  a  plastic,  counterfeit- 
proof  Social  Security  card  would  re- 
duce fraud  and  enhance  public  con- 
fidence in  our  Social  Security  system. 


The  current  paper  card  is  easily 
counterfeited.  A  New  York  Times  re- 
porter purchased  one  at  a  Houston  su- 
permarket for  the  not-so-hefty  sum  of 
$6.90.  He  used  a  fake  name  and  con- 
trived number.  He  received  a  card  on 
the  spot. 

Use  of  such  counterfeit  Social  Secu- 
rity cards  is  costly  to  the  public.  Ac- 
cording to  estimates  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
crimes  based  on  false  identification, 
which  frequently  involve  counterfeit 
and  fraudulently  obtained  Social  Secu- 
rity cards,  cost  Americans  more  than 
$15  billion  annually.  Misuse  of  the 
cards  is  so  widespread  that  the  Domes- 
tic Mall  Manual  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  directs  postal  employees  not  to 
accept  Social  Security  cards  as  identi- 
fication for  purposes  of  cashing  a 
money  order. 

The  mere  fact  of  such  unfettered  mis- 
use of  the  Social  Security  card  com- 
promises the  integrity  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system.  But  there  is  another 
problem  with  the  card;  As  a  symbol  of 
Social  Security,  it  would  not  appear  to 
instill  much  confidence  in  the  system. 

It  is  flimsy.  Printed  on  paper  stock, 
it  is  easily  worn,  torn,  or,  worse, 
thrown  away.  Get  it  wet.  and  it  disinte- 
grates. It  is  commonly  lost. 

The  card  seems  even  flimsier  when 
compared  to  its  peers,  the  colorful 
plastic  cards  that  adorn  the  wallets  of 
most  Americans;  Gold  tinted  cards, 
cards  bearing  sllverized  holograms  I 
speak,  of  course,  of  credit  and  bank 
cards— the  currency  of  our  generation. 
Next  to  these  flashy  cards,  the  drab  So- 
cial Security  variety  seem  second-rate. 

The  flimsiness  of  the  card  suggests 
not  the  importance  of  Social  Security, 
but  a  lack  thereof;  not  value,  but 
worthlessness.  The  card  is  in  the 
league  with  the  sort  of  temporary, 
hand-written  paper  cards  that  expire 
after  30  days,  or  with  business  cards 
that  are  replaced  when  the  bearer 
changes  job  or  title.  It  is  hardly  a  sym- 
bol designed  to  boost  public  confidence. 

And  such  a  boost  is  sorely  needed. 
According  to  a  December  1989  Gallup 
Poll  on  public  attitudes  about  Social 
Security.  51%  of  nonretired  adults  be- 
lieve that  Social  Security  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  them  benefits  when  they 
retire.  More  than  half. 

It  is  time  to  develop  a  new  card  that 
enhances  public  confidence  in  Social 
Security  I  have  tried  to  do  so  in  the 
past.  In  1979.  I  first  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  the  development  of  a  counter- 
feit-resistant Social  Security  card,  and 
after  a  few  tries  at  passage  I  finally  got 
bill  language  included  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity amendments  of  1983  What  a  dis- 
appointment when  late  that  year  the 
Social  Security  Administration  began 
issuing  the  new  card.  It  looked  much 
like  the  old  card,  in  fact  much  like  the 
original  card  issued  back  in  1936. 


There  has  been  resistance  to  the  idea 
of  developing  a  new  card  Some  think 
it  would  cost  too  much  This  is  not  so 
According  to  Visa  International,  a 
plastic  card  with  a  hologram  costs 
about  2''j  cents  to  produce 

Some  fear  the  card  would  become  a 
national  identity  card  and  would  com- 
promise individual  privacy.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  that  this  is  not  what  I  sug- 
gest. Far  from  it.  This  bill  requires 
only  the  development  of  a  prototype 
card.  And  even  if  we  would  go  to  the  is- 
suance of  such  a  card,  it  would  simply 
be  the  same  card  we  have  now.  but 
made  of  plastic  and  more  secure 
against  counterfeiting.  The  Canadians 
have  been  using  such  Social  Security 
cards  for  years. 

The  time  has  surely  come  to  develop 
a  new  Social  Security  card.  We  need  a 
better  symbol  for  this  most  important 
domestic  program   Let  us  try  again. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

s.  40 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROTOTYPE  OF 
COUNTER>"HT  K>:hlSTANT  S<K'IA1. 
SECURITY  <  AKl)  H>;yilRED. 

(a I  I.N  General— il)  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  •Secretary")  shall  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  de- 
velop a  prototype  of  a  counterfeit-resistant 
Social  Security  card  Such  prototype  card 
shall— 

(A)  be  made  of  a  durable,  tamper-resistant 
material  such  as  plastic  or  polyester,  and 

(Bi  employ  features  that  provide  security 
against  counterfeiting,  such  as  holograms. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  provide  such  information  and 
assistance  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(b)  Study  and  Report  —d)  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  study  and  Issue  a  report  to 
Congress  which  examines  different  methods 
of  reducing  fraud  In  the  current  Social  Secu- 
rity card  application  process. 

(2)  Copies  of  the  report  described  in  this 
subsection  along  with  the  prototype  card  as 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  within  1  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(Cl     Al'TH0Rl?.ATI0N     OF     APPROPRIATIONS  — 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

Id)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  t)ecome  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.» 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MtTRKOwsKi.  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  .Jeffords. 
Mr  D'AM.«vTn.  Mr  Warnkh.  Mr 
McC.MN.  Mr  Packw(k)I),  Mr 
Shelby.  Mrs  Kas.-^khai'm.  Mr 
Craig,   Mr.   Gra.mm.   Mr    Dole. 


Mr.    Pressler,    Mr.    SE'VMOLTt. 
Mr.  Cohen.  .Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings, Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr  Cochran. 
Mr.    Kasten.    Mr.    Coats.    Mr 
Heln'Z.  and  Mr.  Bond); 
S.  4L  A  bill  to  provide  a  5. 4- percent 
increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation 
for    veterans    with    service-connected 
disabilities  and  to  rates  of  dependency 
and    indemnity    compensation    for   the 
survivors  of  certain  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS  compensation  RATES  COST-OF- 

LIVINO  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  pro- 
vide a  5.4-percent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  their  dependents. 

As  m.v  colleagues  are  aware,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  101st  Congress,  an 
unfortunate  series  of  events  prevented 
2.5  m.illion  disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors  from  receiving  a  modest  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  calendar  year 
1991.  As  a  result,  our  Nation's  disabled 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  children 
were  the  only  category  of  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries who  did  not  receive  a  1991 
COLA. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  is 
designed  to  provide  a  5.4-percent  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  the 
survivors  of  certain  disabled  veterans. 
The  legislation  would  be  retroactive  to 
.January  1.  1991. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  that  because  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  disabled  veterans 
is  assumed  in  the  Congressional  Budget 
Offices  baseline  prepared  under  section 
257  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  this 
bill  would  have  no  cost  relative  to  the 
baseline 

Disabled  veterans,  who  have  given  so 
much  for  their  country,  should  rightly 
expect  that  the  Congress  stand  ready 
to  provide  them  with  the  services  they 
deserve.  The  6  4-percent  cost-of-living 
adjustment  that  I  propose  today  for 
disabled  veterans  is  the  same  percent- 
age increase  as  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents and  Federal  and  military  retirees 
received  on  January  1.  1991.  Congress 
cannot  provide  COLA's  for  some  groups 
and  then  discriminate  against  others, 
especially  against  a  group  as  deserving 
as  our  Nation's  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
who  have  joined  me  in  introducing  this 
bill  today  and  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
expeditious  consideration  to  this  im- 
portant legislation.  The  hour  has  ar- 
rived for  us  to  restore  equity  and  send 
a  strong  message  to  our  veterans  that 
this  body  is  working  hard  and  standing 
strong  to  preserve  and  protect  all  bene- 
fits which  are  so  richly  deserved. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  41 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  of  Amerua  11 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCES  TO  TFTLE 
38,  LTSTTED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.-This  Act  may  be  cited  ai 
the  ■■Veterans  Compensation  Rates  Cost-of- 
Livint;  .Adjustment  Act  of  199j^. 

'bi  REFERENCES.— Except  as  Otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  is  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expres.sed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  2.  DISABIUTY  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  5.4-Percent  Increase.— Section  314  is 
amended— 

(!i  by  striking  out  SIS"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting-  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$80"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■J144'^  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■JlSl"; 

(3i  by  striking  out  ■■$220"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•J23r"; 

i4i  by  striking  out  ■'J3i4"  m  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof   ■$330"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  •■J446"^  in  subsection  le) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'MTO"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  •■$562^  in  subsection  tf) 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  ■■$o92^'; 

(7)  by  striking  out  ■■$710"  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$748": 

181  by  striking  out  ■■$82r^  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$865"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  ■■$92S^^  in  subsection  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$974"; 

ilOi  by  striking  out  ■•$1.537^'  in  subsection 
(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$1.620^^: 

(111  by  striking  out  ■■$1.9ir'  and  "$2.679^'  m 
subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$2.014"  and  ■■$2.823',  respectively; 

il2)  by  striking  out  ■'$1.9]1^^  in  subsection 
(I )  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.014'^; 

1 13)  by  striking  out  '■$2.107^^  ;n  subsection 
!m)and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof '■$2,220"; 

(14i  by  striking  out  ■■$2,397'  m  subsection 
(ni  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$2.526'^: 

il5i  by  striking  out  ■'$2,679"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  101  and  ipi  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$2,823". 

(I61  by  striking  out  "$1.150'  and  "$1,713"  in 
subsection  fr)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,212"  and  "$1.805 '■.  respectively,  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  ■■$1.720'^  in  subsection 
(SI  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$1.812'^. 

lb)  Special  Rile— The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  shall  adjust  administratively, 
consistent  with  the  increases  authorized  by 
subsection  (ai.  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  persons  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857  who 
are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation  payable 
pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38.  L'nited 
States  Code. 

SEC.    3.    ADDITIONAL    COMPE.NSA-nON    FOR    DE 
PENDENTS. 

Section  315(1 )  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  out  "$92'^  in  clause  (A'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$96". 

i2)   by    striking   out    "$155"    and 
clause    (Bi    and    inserting    in    lieu 
"$163"  and  "$50".  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$64'^  and  "$48"  in 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$67" 
and  "$50".  respectively; 
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(4)  by  striking  out  "$74"  in  clause  (D> 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$77"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  ■•$169'^  in  clause  lE  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■$178":  and 

(61  by  striking  out  ••$142^^  in  clause  (F    and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$149^ 
SEC.    4.    CLOTHING    ALLOWANCE    FOR    CERTAIN 
DISABLED  VETERANS. 

Section   362   is   amended   by   striking   out 
■•$414^^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$436' 
SEC      5     DEPENDENCY    A.ND    IN-DEMNm     COM 

PENSATION  FOR  SlUVTMNG 

SPOUSES. 

Section  411  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  subsection 
(a>  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

Pay  prade 

H^i 


E-2  . 
E-3  . 
B-4  . 
E-5  . 
E-6  . 
E-7  . 
&-8  . 
E-9. 
W-1 
W-2 
W-3 


Monthly 

MoDllily 

rate 

Pay  grade 

rate 

»594 

W-4  

$852 

6:2 

0-1   

752 

629 

0-2  „ 

776 

668 

0-3  „ 

83: 

686 

CM   

879 

701 

0-5   

«6» 

735 

0-6   _. 

1.0»4 

776 

0-7   

1.181 

•811 

0-8    

1.385 

752 

0-9   

1.3W 

782 
806 

0-iO  

'1,531 

in  sen-ed 

af  seryear.t   maio.'- 

or  the 

vliftwl    ad 

visor   of   the   N 

avy 

chie.' 

■$48"    m 
thereof 


Army,    senlt 

master  sergeant  of  the  .Air  Force  sergear.i  major  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of 
the  Coaft  Guard,  at  the  applicabie  lime  desifrnaled 
by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  suirmng  spouses 
rate  shall  be  S875 

■'If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  or  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Naval  Operationf  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force.  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corpe  or  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time 
desiimated  by  section  402  of  this  title  the  surviving 
spouse  E  rate  shall  be  Ji  633 

i2!  by  striking  out  ••$65"  m  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$68'. 

(3)  by  striking  out  •$169  m  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$;78^:  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ■•$83^'  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■$87^' 

SEC.    6.    DEPENDENCY    AND    INTJEMNm'    COM. 
PENSA'nON  FOB  CHILDREN. 

(a)  Die  FOR  Orpha.n  Children —Section 
413(a)  is  amended— 

il)  by  striking  out  ■■$284^  in  clause  il:  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$299", 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••$409"  in  clause  i2.  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$43r'; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$529"  in  clause  (3;  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'$557'^:  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$529^^  and  ■'$105  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$657";  and  "$110'^.  respectively 

(bi  Supplemental  DIC  for  Disabled 
ADULT  Children.— Section  414  is  amended— 

il)  by  striking  out  "$169"  in  clause  la*  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$178": 

(2)  by  striking  out  •'$284"  in  clause  ibi  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$299";  and 

)3i  by  striking  out  "$144"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■$151  ■; 
SEC.  7.  EFFTCnVE  DATE  FOR  RATE  INCREASES. 

la!  Ln  General —TTiis  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as 
of  January  1.  1991, 

lb:'  ADMINISTRA'nVE  ADJUSTMENTS —The 
adjustments  made  pursuant  to  section  2'bi 
shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1.  1991 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleague.  Senator  Specter, 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legislation 
authorizing  a  5.4-percent  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  our  Nation's  disabled 
veterans.  Our  prompt  action  on  this 
measure  is  of  vital  importance  to  over 
2.5  million  veterans  and  their  survi- 
vors. 


JMI 
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No  grroup  Is  more  deserving  of  our  re- 
spect and  gratitude  than  those  individ- 
uals who  so  bravely  fought  for  and  de- 
fended our  way  of  life.  Yet,  implau- 
Blbly,  it  was  this  very  group  which,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress, 
was  denied  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
to  its  compensation  benefits. 

Certainly,  this  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress.  In  fact,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees 
had  earlier  voted  to  award  a  1991 
COLA  Rather,  it  was  an  insistence  by 
Members  in  both  Houses  that  the 
COLA  remain  coupled  with  unrelated 
veterans'  legislation  that  effectively 
killed  the  COLA. 

We  can  avoid  a  similar  impasse  in  the 
102d  Congress  by  acting  quickly  in 
passing  a  clean  COLA  bill,  one 
unencumbered  by  potentially  con- 
troversial provisions.  Moreover,  we  can 
redress  our  failure  to  award  a  COLA  in 
the  last  Congress  by  passing  legislation 
that  is  retroactive  to  January  1.  1991. 

The  measure  we  are  introducing 
today  is  such  a  bill.  It  is  legislation 
that  has  strong  support  among  our  vet- 
erans. And  it  is  legislation  that,  at  a 
time  when  our  troops  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  sends  a  clear  message  that  we 
will  stand  firmly  behind  those  who 
have  responded  to  their  Nation's  call 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  critical 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  Immediate 
passage. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S  42  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to 
clarify  the  classification  of  linear 
alkylbenzene  sulfonic  acid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

LINEAR  ALKYLBENZENE  SULFONIC  ACID 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States.  Linear  Alkylbenzene 
Sulfonic  Acid,  or  LAS  is  a  chemical 
agent  used  in  many  household  deter- 
gents and  other  cleaning  agents.  When 
the  new  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule 
W£is  implemented,  on  January  1.  1989. 
LAS  was  converted  to  a  new  classifica- 
tion. Under  this  new  classification  the 
tariff  on  LAS  was  cut  in  half. 

I  introduce  this  bill  to  restore  the 
LAS  tariff  to  Its  previous  level.* 


either  with  wheel  sizes  of  less  than  65 
centimeters  or  with  different  sized 
front  and  rear  wheels,  pay  a  15- percent 
rate  Certam  bicycles  designed  specifi- 
cally for  women  are  designed  with 
smaller  front  wheels  in  order  to  pro- 
vide proper  handling  along  with  a  com- 
fortable fit  for  women  under  5  feet  4 
inches.  These  bikes  are  indeed  designed 
for  adults,  having  standard-sized  rear 
wheels. 

Because  of  their  unequal  wheel  size 
these  special  bikes  are  currently  classi- 
fied as  children's  bikes,  subject  to  the 
15-percent  duty.  Yet  they  are  intended 
for  and  used  by  adults,  and  should  be 
assessed  rales  as  such.  I  am  therefore 
introducing  legislation  to  reduce  the 
tariff  on  bikes  with  standard  rear 
wheels  and  smaller  front  wheels  to  the 
5.5  percent  rate  assessed  other  adult  bi- 
cycles. The  act  is  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989.  as  is  appropriate.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation,  correcting  a  discrimi- 
natory provision  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedules.* 


By  Mr.  MO"YNIHAN: 
S  43  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to 
change  the  rate  of  duty  for  certain  bi- 
cycles; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAklKK  KATE  OF  CERTAIN  BICYCLES 

•  Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Haimonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
I'nited  States  Imports  of  adult  bicy- 
cles, those  with  front  and  back  wheels 
larger  than  65  centimenters.  or  26 
Inches,  are  assessed  a  tariff  rate  of  5.5 
percent.  Imports  of  children's  bicycles. 


natural 
or    engl- 

concerns 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  44.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  admit  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence aliens  holding  bachelor  of 
sciences  degrees  or  postgraduate  de 
grees  in  natural  science,  engrineerlng, 
or  computer  sciences;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

IMMIGRATION  STATUS  FOR  HOLDERS  OF  CERTAIN 
BACHELORS  DEGREES 

•  Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  accord  immi- 
grant status  to  foreign  students  who 
attain  a  bachelor  of  science  or  post- 
graduate degree  in  the 
sciences,  computer  science, 
neering. 

This  bill  addresses  the 
raised  by  Richard  Atkinson  in  his  pres- 
idential address  at  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
[AAAS]  annual  meeting.  Atkinson 
states  that  the  supply  of  scientists  and 
engineers  at  the  baccalaureate  level 
will  almost  certainly  decline  over  the 
coming  decade.  The  size  of  the  college- 
age  population  will  continue  to  de- 
crease and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
precentage  of  college  students  who  are 
awarded  baccalaureate  degrees  In 
science  and  engineering  will  increase 
fast  enough  to  compensate  for  that  de- 
crease. 

These  facts,  combined  with  growing 
demand  for  scientists  and  Ph.D.'s  in 
science  and  engineering  due  to  other 
demographic  trends,  jxjrtend  an  in- 
creasing annual  shortfall  in  the  needed 
supply  of  Ph.D  s  Atkinson  estimates 
that  this  shortfall  may  be  as  high  eis 
10.000  by  the  year  2010 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1990  takes 
some  valuable  steps  to  address  these 
concerns.  The  act  provides  40.000  visas 
for  priority  workers  and  an  additional 


40,000  visas  for  persons  with  excep- 
tional ability,  advanced  degrees,  or  the 
equivalent.  The  act,  however,  fails  to 
make  use  of  the  most  valuable,  most 
available  supply  of  foreign-born  sci- 
entists and  engineers:  F'orelgn  students 
who  have  received  science  and  engi- 
neering degrees  from  American  univer- 
sities. 

This  bill  will  directly  address  the  an- 
ticipated shortfall  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers by  allowing  students  who  have 
been  educated  in  the  United  States  to 
remain  here  if  they  so  desire.  Dr.  Doro- 
thy Zinberg  of  Harvard's  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  states  that 
360,000  foreign  students  were  attending 
schools  in  the  United  States  in  1989. 
and  81  percent  of  these  students  were 
in  graduate  schools  or  baccalaureate 
programs.  Census  Bureau  data  suggest 
that  approximately  30  percent  of  these 
students  are  in  science  and  engineering 
fields.  Allowing  these  students  to  re- 
main in  this  country,  where  they  have 
forged  strong  personal  and  community 
bonds,  will  afford  our  Nation  access  to 
thousands  of  the  world's  finest.  Amer- 
ican-educated scientists. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure,  and  look  for- 
ward to  its  prompt  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  RECORD 
after  my  statement  along  with  a  letter 
by  Dr.  Zinberg  appearing  in  Science  on 
August  10.  1990. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  Science,  Aug.  10,  19901 

Ph  D.  Supply  and  Demand 

(By  Dorothy  S  ZlnberR) 

In  his  AAAS  presidential  address  "Supply 
and  demand  for  scientists  and  engineers:  A 
national  crisis  in  the  making"  (27  Apr.,  p. 
425i,  Richard  Atkinson  analyzes  a  number  of 
projections,  almost  all  of  which  appear  dire. 
The  major  hopes,  he  Ijelleves,  are  (i)  to  en- 
courage high  school  students  who  are  quali- 
fied, but  are  not  choosing  science,  to  do  so 
and  (11)  to  cut  back  on  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  drop  out  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing majors  in  college  These  are  worthy  rec- 
ommendations and  should  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued 

However,  as  someone  who  has  spent  more 
than  a  decade  as  an  undergraduate  adviser  to 
talented  freshmen  students.  1  can  attest  to 
the  onerousness  of  the  task  of  trying  to  In- 
terest nonscience  students  in  the  field,  or  of 
convincing  those  who  have  discovered  the 
Joys  of  the  Gothic  novel  or  19th-century  phi- 
losophy that  they  should  not  shift  out  of 
their  science  concentrations  The  former  use 
their  considerable  intellects  to  devise  ex- 
cuses for  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  sub- 
stitute "soft"  science  for  a  "hard"  science 
requirement  The  latter,  rightfully,  explain 
that  they  had  never  encountered  sophisti- 
cated thinking  In  literature  or  philosophy  in 
high  school,  where  the  science  teaching  had 
been  first  rate  They  were  simply  enlarging 
their  horizons  The  many  "physlcs-for- 
poets"  and  now  the  largely  nonscientiflc  en- 
vironmental courses  that  have  sprung  up  In 
recent  years  have  allowed  many  student*  to 
satisfy  their  science  requirements,  but  rare- 
ly convert  them. 


The  most  promising  opportunity  to  allevi- 
ate the  predicted  shortage  is  not  mentioned 
by  Atkinson,  namely,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Were  every  foreign 
science  and  engineering  student  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  whether  In  a  baccalaureate,  mas- 
ters, or  Ph  D.  program,  awarded  a  green  card 
at  graduation,  the  immediate  problem  would 
be  solved  At  present,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  so  complicated,  and  the  procedures 
for  granting  resident  status  so  confusing, 
that  prospective  employers  attempt  to  avoid 
becoming  enmeshed  in  the  red  tape  and  often 
negative  results  This  solution  would  provide 
the  country  with  some  of  the  best  scientific 
talent  in  the  world. 

S.  44 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Rep-'esentatn'es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  lai  section 
101(a)(27)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nalionalily 
.\ct  (8  U.S.C  1101iai(27ii  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(Ji  an  immigrant  who  who  has  attained  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  or  a  post-graduate 
degree  in  the  natural  sciences,  engineering, 
or  computer  science.". 

(b)  Section  2i2(Ci  of  such  Act  (8  V.S  C 
U82(en  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ■■Pro- 
vided further.  That  lh:p  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  an  alien  who  has  attained  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  or  a  post-graduate  de- 
gree in  the  natural  sciences,  engineering,  or 
computer  science" 

(CI  Section  244(f)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1254) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "section 
101(a)(15)(Ji"  the  following:  "(other  than  an 
alien  who  has  attained  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  or  a  post-graduate  degree  in  the  natu- 
ral sciences,  engineering,  or  computer 
science)".* 


By  Mr  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Breauxk 
S.  45.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
recognition  of  the  Jena  Band  of  Choc- 
taws  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

federal  RECOGSmON  OF  THE  JENA  BAND  OK 
CHOCTAW.S  OF  IXIUISIANA 

•  Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  extend  Federal  recognition  to 
the  Jena  Band  of  Choctaw  of  Louisi- 
ana. As  you  may  know.  I  introduced  a 
similar  measure  last  year  in  the  101st 
Congress,  and  the  bill  I  now  submit  is 
identical  to  the  amended  version  of 
Senate  bill  1918  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  on  Oc- 
tober 19.  1990 

To  be  more  precise,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  bill  of  reinstatement  rather 
than  an  extension  of  recognition.  In 
1936.  the  Jena  Band  of  Choctaw  was 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  when 
funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  specifically  designated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Jena  Band.  This  funding, 
which  provided  support  for  a  separate 
Indian  school  to  be  operated  under  the 


direction  of  Mrs.  Charles  Penick.  was 
continued  until  1938.  At  that  time,  au- 
thority was  granted  for  the  transfer  of 
members  of  the  Jena  Band  to  the  Pearl 
River  area  in  Mississippi.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  however,  reneged  on 
this  offer,  and  the  subsequent  abroga- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Jena  Band  was  not 
only  wrong,  but  unlawful.  As  the  Con- 
gress is  the  only  body  granted  the  au- 
thority to  revoked  Federal  recognition 
and  since  no  such  action  has  been 
taken,  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Jena 
Band  of  Choctaw  remains  intact. 

Given  their  unique  case,  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  require  the  Jena  Band 
of  Choctaw  to  undergo  the  current  rec- 
ognition procedure  supervised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  proce- 
dure is  lengthy,  cumbersome,  and  ex- 
pensive. WTiile  I  understand  that  this 
process  is  necessary  and  appropriate  in 
determining  the  proper  status  of  many 
Indian  groups,  I  assure  you  that  the 
Jena  Band  is  not  such  a  group.  The 
Jena  case  is  unique  in  that  clear  and 
concise  documentation  exists  which 
demonstrates  previous  recognition  and 
acknowledges  the  authorization  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  Penick  Indian 
School.  With  such  convincing  proof, 
there  is  no  reason  *"or  the  Jena  Band  to 
be  subjected  to  the  standard  acknowl- 
edgment process.  There  is  simply  no 
need  to  waste  more  time  and  more 
money.  The  established 

acknowlegment  procedure,  however 
well-intentioned  and  necessary  in  most 
cases,  will  simply  serve  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  justice  in  this  instance. 

Unfortunately,  extensive  efforts  to 
secure  administrative  action  on  behalf 
of  the  Jena  Band  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful, and  it  appears  our  last  recourse  is 
to  seek  resolution  through  legislation. 
As  I  mentioned,  this  measure  is  iden- 
tical to  Senate  bill  1918,  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  in 
the  101st  Congress,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  once  again  in  an 
attempt  to  rectify  a  previous  injustice 
to  the  Jena  Band  of  Choctaw. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  measure  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
folllows: 

i?   45 

Be  It  enacted  fc.v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Jena  Band  of  Choctaw  Recognition  .^ct". 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1 )  The  term  "Tribe"  means  the  Jena  Band 
of  Choctaw  of  Louisiana. 

<2]  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  designated  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

(3i  The  term  "Interim  Council"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Jena  Band  of  Choc- 
taw. Inc. 


(4^  The  term  "member"  means  an  individ- 
ual who  is  enrolled  on  the  membership  roll  of 
the  Tribe. 

(5)  The  term  "State'  means  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

FEDERAL  RECOGNmON 

Sec.  3.  Federal  recognition  is  hereby  ex- 
tended to  the  Jena  Band  of  Choctaw  of  Lou- 
isiana. All  Federal  laws  of  general  applica- 
tion of  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  (including 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  964:  25  US  C 
461.  et  seqi,  popularly  known  as  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act.  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  Tribe  and  to  the  members, 

RESTORATION  OF  RIGHTS 

SEC.  4  lai  All  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Tribe,  and  members  thereof,  which  may  have 
been  abrogated  or  diminished  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  hereby  restored. 

(bi  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  construed 
to  dimmish  any  rights  or  privileges  of  the 
Tribe,  or  of  the  members,  that  existed  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

ici  The  Secretary  shall  accept  any  real 
property  that  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Tribe.  Such  real  prop- 
erty shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  (sub- 
ject to  any  rights,  liens,  or  taxes  that  exist 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  transfer)  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Tribe  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  State  or  local  government  after 
such  transfer 

d  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  constirued  as  al- 
tering or  affecting— 

i"j!  any  rights  or  obligations  with  respect 
to  property, 

(2)  any  rights  or  obligations  under  any  con- 
tract. 

;3)  any  hunting,  fishing,  trapping,  gather- 
ing, or  water  rights  of  the  Tribe  or  the  mem- 
bers, or 

(4)  any  obligation  to  pay  a  tax  levied  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  The  Tribe,  and  the  members,  shall 
be  eligible  for  all  services  and  benefits  that 
are  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Federally 
recognized  Indians  and.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  such  services  and  ben- 
efits shall  be  provided  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  of  the  Tribe,  and  to  the 
members,  without  regard  to  the  existence  of 
a  reservation  for  the  Tribe  or  the  locatioti  of 
the  residence  of  any  member  on  or  near  any 
Indian  reservation, 

INTERIM  GO\'ERNMENT 
Sec  6,  Until  such  time  as  a  constitution 
for  the  Trioe  is  adopted  in  accordance  with 
section  8(a)  and  tribal  officials  are  elected 
under  section  8(b).  the  T^lbe  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Interim  Council 

MEMBERSHIP  ROLL 

Sec,  7,  (a;  The  membership  list  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  by  the  Tribe  on  May  2.  1986, 
shall  constitute  the  base  roll  of  the  Tribe, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

ib)(l)  Until  a  constitution  is  adopted  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  8.  an  individual  shall 
be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Tribe,  and 
the  name  of  the  individual  shall  be  placed  on 
the  membership  roll  of  the  Tribe,  if— 

(A)  the  individual  is  living  and  is  not  an 
enrolled  member  of  another  Indian  tribe  that 
is  recognized  by  the  Federal  Goverrjnent. 
and 

(B)  the  individual— 
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iii  was  Included  on  the  membership  list 
submitted  to  te  Secretary  on  May  2.  1986. 

(Ill  was  entitled  to  be  Included  on  such  list 
but  was  not  included,  or 

(111)  Is  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  Individual, 
living  or  deceased,  who  1«  Included  on  such 
list. 

(2)  Any  Individual  who  Is  excluded  from  the 
membership  roll  of  the  Tribe  by  the  Interim 
Council  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
determination  of  the  eligibility  of  the  Indi- 
vidual for  membership  in  the  Tribe.  The  In 
terlm  Council  shall  include  on  the  member- 
ship roll  any  such  individual  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  in  such  an  appeal  to  be  el- 
igible for  membership  'n  the  Tribe. 

TRIBAL  CONSTmTION 

Sec.  8.  (ai  Upon  the  written  request  of  the 
Interim  Council,  the  Secretary  ehall  con- 
duct, by  secret  ballot,  an  election  to  adopt  a 
constitution  for  the  Tribe  Such  constitution 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Interim  Council  to 
the  Secretary  no  later  than  one  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
election  shall  be  held  according  to  section  16 
of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  June  18. 
1694  (48  Stat  984),  as  amended. 

lb)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  Tribe  adopts  a  tribal  constitu- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  election 
by  secret  ballot  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
tribal  officials  as  provided  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Such  election  shall  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  procedures  stated  in  sub- 
section (a)  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
procedures  conflict  with  the  tribal  constitu- 
tion. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  governing  body  of  the  Tribe  estab- 
lished under  the  constitution  of  the  Tribe 
that  is  adopted  under  subsection  la)  shall  be 
treated  as  an  Indian  tribal  government  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986.  and  all  our  Federal  laws  of  general  ap- 
plication to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  (In- 
cluding the  Act  of  June  18,  1934,  25  U.S.C  461 
et  seq) 


Sec 


REGULATIONS 

9.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 


regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

REAL  PROPERTY 
Sec    10    lai  Real   property  acquired  by  or 
for  the  Tribe  shall  be  taken  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Tribe 

lb)  Any  real  property  taken  In  trust  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  subject  to- 
il) all  legal  rights  and  interests  In  such 
land  held  by  any  person  at  the  time  of  acqui- 
sition of  such  land  by  the  Secretary.  Includ- 
ing any  Hen.  mortgage,  or  previously  levied 
and  outstanding  State  or  local  tax;  and 

(2)  foreclosure  or  sale  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  any  valid  obligation  in  exist- 
ence at  the  I' me  of  the  acquisition  of  such 
land  by  the  Secretary,  and 

(3)  any  real  property  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal. 
State,  and  local  taxation  of  any  kind  • 


By  Mr  JOHNSTON 
S.  47  A  bill  to  provide  relief  to 
shrimp  fishermen  from  economic  hard- 
ship caused  by  the  mandatory  use  of 
turtle  excluder  devices  under  the  En- 
danRcred  Species  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


TRAWLERS  RELIEF  AND  WORKING  UVELIHOOD 

ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I  am 
here  today.  Mr.  President,  because  my 
home  State  of  Louisiana  will  soon  be 
thrust  once  a^ain  into  a  state  of  emer- 
gency. A  perceived  threat  to  endan- 
gered or  threatened  sea  turtles  has 
caused  Federal  lawmakers  to  restrict 
shrimp  trawling  practices  by  requiring 
a  shrimpers  net  to  be  equipped  with  a 
turtle  excluder  device,  or  TED  A  TED 
allows  a  turtle  to  escape  in  the  un- 
likely event  that  one  becomes  entan- 
gled in  a  net.  The  law  requires  that  all 
shrimp  trawlers  put  the  cage-like  de- 
vice In  their  nets  or  face  stern  civil  and 
criminal  penalties.  As  was  evidenced 
by  last  summer's  events,  enforcement 
of  this  law  has  been  Draconian.  Most  of 
the  shrimpers  arrested  and  thrown  in 
jail  with  drug  dealers  and  murderers 
during  the  1990  shrimping  season  never 
even  caught  a  turtle  in  their  nets. 

The  law  Is  the  law.  The  shrimpers 
know  that.  I  know  that  What  I  also 
know  is  that  our  shrimp  fishermen  are 
drowning  In  a  sea  of  debt  because  of 
the  diminished  harvest  of  wild  shrimp, 
and  diminished  income,  when  pulling  a 
TED.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for 
our  shrimpers.  They  simply  cannot  sur- 
vive under  the  status  quo. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  TEDs  regu- 
lations should  be  suspended  or  re- 
pealed. I  am  not  saying  that  sea  turtles 
should  be  de-listed  from  endangered  or 
threatened  status  because  of  the  exor- 
bitant costs  to  shrimpers.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  something  must  be  done. 
Something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the 
severe  economic  burden  the  shrimpers 
alone  are  bearing.  Something  must  be 
done  to  help  these  hardworking,  law- 
abiding  people  put  food  on  their  tables 
and  pay  their  bills  Something  must  be 
done  to  ensure  that  our  shrimpers  do 
not  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the  endan- 
gered sea  turtles  at  the  heart  of  this 
controversy  have  suffered  in  the  past. 
Mr.  President,  I  think  the  bill  I  am  of- 
fering today  can  do  just  that. 

My  bill  prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  from  shortening  or  other- 
wise restricting  the  shrimping  season 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  South 
Atlantic  until  90  days  after  the  Sec- 
retary has  presented  findings  to  Con- 
gress demonstrating  the  need  for  addi- 
tional restrictions.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  Secretary  imposing  even  more 
drastic  restrictions  on  law-abiding 
shrimpers  withrut  sufficient  proof  that 
such  measures  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

This  legislation  also  provides  for  a 
sea  turtle  conservation  tax  credit.  The 
tax  credit  is  intended  to  offset  the  loss 
of  income  by  shrimpers  using  turtle  ex- 
cluder devices.  The  conservation  loss  is 
calculated  as  15  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  amount  received  by  a  shrimper 
for  the  sale  of  shrimp  caught  in  areas 
where  TEDs  are  required.  The  key  is 
that  the  tax  credit  is  only  available  to 


a  shrimper  who  has  not  been  convicted 
of  civil  or  criminal  violations  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  that  involve 
the  failure  to  use.  or  improper  use  of.  a 
TED  during  that  tax  year. 

The  bill  also  removes  criminal  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  Federal  re- 
quirements concerning  the  use  of  tur- 
tle excluder  devices.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  raised  to  respect  the  law.  My 
daddy  taught  me  to  obey  the  law  even 
when  I  didn't  agree  with  it.  But  Mr. 
President,  the  law  has  never  come  and 
taken  my  livelihood  away  The  law  has 
never  told  me  I  must  do  something 
that  would  threaten  my  ability  to  put 
food  on  the  table  for  my  family.  So  I 
can  understand,  though  not  condone, 
the  refusal  of  shrimpers  in  South  Lou- 
isiana to  obey  the  Federal  regulations 
on  TEDs.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  given  the  desperation  of  nor- 
mally law-abiding  shrimp  fishermen,  it 
would  not  be  just  to  throw  them  in  jail 
with  murderers  and  drug  dealers.  That 
just  adds  misery  to  pain.  The  stringent 
civil  penalties  and  fines  for  violation  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  are  a 
strong  enough  deterrent.  And  for  those 
who  are  nevertheless  moved  to  violate 
the  TED  requirements,  little  purpose  is 
served  by  throwing  them  in  jail  as  well 

The  final  provision  of  my  bill  fur- 
thers the  intent  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  to  ensure  the  conservation  and 
recovery  of  endangered  and  threatened 
species,  including  sea  turtles,  by  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
establish  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive sea  turtle  headstart  program. 
Under  the  program,  endangered  and 
threatened  sea  turtle  eggs  are  removed 
from  the  wild,  hatched  in  captivity, 
and  the  young  sea  turtles  are  released 
months  later  Into  the  wild  after  the 
greatest  period  of  vulnerability  to  pre- 
dation  has  passed. 

Up  to  now.  everyone  has  viewed  this 
situation  as  a  direct  conflict  between 
shrimper  and  sea  turtle.  As  a  choice  be- 
tween shrimpers  feeding  their  families 
or  turtles  bouncing  back  from  near  ex- 
tinction. As  a  decision  on  whether  our 
conamerclal  shrimping  industry  will 
die  off  or  an  endangered  species  will  die 
off.  With  this  bill,  we  do  not  have  to 
choose.  With  this  bill,  we  can  save  not 
one  but  two  endangered  species  with  a 
single  stroke  of  the  legislative  pen- 
sea  turtles  and  shrimpers.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  48.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  permit  the 
awarding  of  minority  scholarships,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

MINORITY  SCHOi.AR.SHIPS 

•  Mr  SIMON  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  that  will  eliminate  the 
confusion  cau.sed  b.v  the  Depvirtment  of 
Education's  unfortunate  statement  re- 
garding minority  si  holarships. 

In  what  was  perhaps  the  single  most 
harmful    and    misguided    action    ever 


taken  by  the  Education  Department. 
its  Office  for  Civil  Rights  [OCR]  on  De- 
cember 4,  1990.  issued  a  press  release 
announcing  a  new  interpretation  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
effectively  banning  minority  scholar- 
ship programs.  This  was  a  bureaucratic 
decision  that  does  not  reflect  policy 
statements  by  Congress,  the  courts,  or 
prior  opinions  of  OCR.  I  doubt  that 
there  was  a  single  Member  of  Congress 
who  voted  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  who  thought  that  law  could  or 
should  ever  be  used  to  outlaw  scholar- 
ships for  minority  students. 

This  new  OCR  opinion  was  issued 
without  justification,  without  an  eval- 
uation of  the  effects  of  the  decision, 
and  without  consultation  with  Con- 
gress or  civil  rights  experts.  The  ensu- 
ing uproar  brought  another  statement 
from  OCR  which  seemed  to  be  intended 
to  clarify  and  perhaps  partially  reverse 
the  policy,  but  which  only  resulted  in 
further  confusion. 

There  should  be  no  need  for  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
turn  out  that  we  do  not  need  to  pass 
this  bill.  I  have  been  encouraged  by  and 
impressed  with  Governor  Lamar 
Alexandar.  the  President's  selection  for 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  steal  my  thunder  and  re- 
verse the  Department's  movement  in 
this  harmful  direction. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  as  a  starting  point  for  discussion  of 
the  legislative  options,  if  that  proves 
necessary.  Under  current  law  it  is  clear 
that  minority  scholarships  and  other 
student  aid  programs  to  encourage  di- 
versity are  valid  and  appropriate  ways 
to  promote  campus  diversity  and  re- 
verse the  effects  of  past  discrimina- 
tion. But  the  Department  of  Education 
ruling  has  caused  unnecessary  confu- 
sion for  millions  of  students  and  thou- 
sands of  colleges  and  universities.  If 
the  Department's  policy  requires  a  leg- 
islative response  to  clarify  what  the 
law  already  says,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  act. 

MINORrriES  AND  WOMEN  IN  HIGHER  EDl'CATION 

Minority  enrollment  in  college  lags 
significantly  behind  white  enrollment. 
\^'hi!e  38  percent  of  white  high  school 
graduates  (aged  18-24  i  enroll  in  college, 
only  28  percent  of  African  Americans 
and  31  percent  of  Hispanics  enroll.  And 
these  figures  mask  the  fact  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  these  mi- 
norities enroll  in  two-year  programs. 
rather  than  traditional  4-year  colleges 
Furthermore,  the  rate  of  minority  en- 
rollment has  dropped  in  the  past  10  to 
15  years. 

College  completion  rates  show  even 
more  disparity.  While  African  Ameri- 
cans make  up  7.9  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment at  4-year  colleges,  they  only  re- 
ceive 5.7  percent  of  the  bachelor's  de- 
grees awarded.  That's  more  than  a  25 
percent  drop-off.  Hispanics  are  3.6  per- 
cent of  enrollment,  but  only  2.7  percent 
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of   degrees 
drop-off. 

VMien  you  look  at  particular  dis- 
ciplines, the  lack  of  women  and  mi- 
norities is  especially  alarming.  In 
science  and  engineering,  according  to 
the  Task  Force  on  Women,  Minorities. 
and  the  Handicapped  in  Science  and 
Technology,  created  by  Public  Law  99- 
383,  African  Americans  are  12  percent 
of  the  general  population,  but  are  only 
2  percent  of  employed  scientists  and 
engineers.  Hispanics  comprise  9  percent 
of  the  population,  but  only  2  percent  of 
employed  scientists  and  engineers. 
White  women,  43  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, are  only  10  percent  of  all  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  While  the  num- 
ber of  women  and  minorities  in  science 
and  engineering  is  increasing— thanks 
to  recruitment  and  financial  aid  pro- 
grams aimed  specifially  at  women  and 
minorities— the  number  earning  ad- 
vanced degrees  continues  to  lag  behind. 

A  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
panel  reports  that  the  number  of 
science,  engineering  and  technical  jobs 
requiring  competence  in  math  will  In- 
crease 36  percent  by  the  year  2000 — but 
the  number  of  college  graduates  geared 
to  those  types  of  majors  and  careers 
will  not  meet  that  demand.  The  only 
way  to  fill  that  need  is  to  bring  more 
women  and  minorities  into  science  and 
engineering,  because  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, women  and  minorities  will  rep- 
resent more  than  two-thirds  of  the  new- 
entrants  into  the  work  force. 

Another  important  area  where  mi- 
nority participation  is  crucial,  but  de- 
clining, is  in  the  teaching  profession. 
While  any  teacher  can  be  a  good  role 
model,  it  is  natural  for  minority  stu- 
dents, bombarded  with  negative  racial 
stereotypes  m  the  m.ass  media,  to  look 
for  a  teacher  who  looks  like  them,  and 
who  might  feel  the  way  they  do  about 
being  a  minority.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant that  students  who  are  not  minori- 
ties have  minority  teachers  to  counter 
those  stereotypes,  'i'et  in  Illinois, 
where  a  third  of  the  students  are  mi- 
norities, only  15  percent  of  the  teachers 
are  minorities.  In  Chicago,  with  an  al- 
most 25  percent  Hispanic  student  popu- 
lation, less  than  6  percent  of  the  teach- 
ers are  Hispanic.  Even  these  numbers 
are  deceptive,  however  When  you 
again  look  at  particular  academic 
areas,  the  numbers  are  more  disturb- 
ing. In  Illinois — according  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education's  report  for  the 
1986-87  school  year— while  nearly  23 
percent  of  the  students  are  African 
American,  only  8  percent  of  the  science 
teachers  and  7  percent  of  the  social 
studies  teachers  are  African  American. 
Furthermore,  there  is  not  one  Hispanic 
physics  teacher  in  all  of  Illinois,  and 
only  one  in  every  157  math  teachers  is 
Hispanic.  These  numbers  are  shocking 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MINORITY"  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Minority  scholarships  are  the  only 
door  many  j-oung  i)eople  have  to  higher 
education.  Dr.  Donald  Stewart,  presi- 
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of    the    college    board,    testified 

■■[u]nquestionably.  one  of  the  rea- 

for  the  success  achieved  with  re- 

to  minorities  m  higher  education 

been    the   growing   availability    of 


minority  scholarships  at  institutions 
that  are  predominantly  white.  We  have 
found  that  nearly  700  colleges  and  uni- 
versities nationwide  have  scholarships 
designated  for  minorities."  The  num- 
ber of  colleges  considering  race  when 
awarding  non-need-based  scholarships 
has  increased  60  percent  m  the  past  4 
years. 

If  the  statement  in  the  OCR  press  re- 
lease stands,  colleges  and  universities, 
particularly  the  most  expensive 
schools,  will  become  white  bastions, 
further  segregating  higher  education 
on  the  basis  of  race  and  income.  A  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  survey  of  seven 
schools  in  Illinois  and  Missouri  found 
minority  scholarship  to  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  overall  student  aid 
programs,  affecting  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  students  at  just  those  few 
schools.  The  largest  program  cited,  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  awards  $5 
million  a  year  to  outstanding  .African 
American.  Hispanic,  and  American  In- 
dian students.  I  will  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle and  chart  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

More  than  wrongfully  questioning 
the  legality  of  these  programs,  the 
OCR  press  release — especially  com- 
bined with  other  statements  from  the 
administration- sends  the  message 
that  the  Federal  Government  hopes  to 
actively  discourage  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  increasing  minority  en- 
rollment and  promoting  diversity  on 
their  camipuses  Indeed,  even  though 
the  press  release  was  not  an  official 
ruling  of  any  sort,  much  damage  has 
already  been  done.  According  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  most  recent  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  Janu- 
ary 9.  1991— 

Educators  say  the  conlroversy  over  the  le- 
ffa'.ily  of  minority  scholarships  has  seriously 
damaged  higher  education,  Regard'.ess  of 
how  the  legal  issue  is  resolved,  they  predict 
that  •  *  *  [m)any  minority  students,  think- 
ing money  for  their  education  has  been  lost, 
w.;i  be  discouraged  from  applying  to  college. 

The  confusion  caused  by  this  con- 
troversy has  caused  many  financial  aid 
officers  to  put  their  plans  on  hold.  At 
this  time  when  millions  of  students  are 
applying  for  college  and  for  financial 
aid,  it  is  irresponsible  to  needlessly 
dash  the  hopes  and  opportunities  of  mi- 
nority youth. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  progress  we  have  made  with  women 
and  minorities  in  higher  education.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Department  will 
reverse  its  statement  and  take  actions 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  student  aid 
system.  But  if  legislation  proves  nec- 
essary to  restore  minority  scholarship 
programs,  this  bill  is  a  starting  point. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill,  and  the 
article  and  chart  from  the  St.  Louis 
Poat-Dlspatch.  be  Included  In  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  48 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
mentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
atcnoN  1.  MiNomTV  scholak-shics 

Title  12  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20  U  S  C.  1141  et  seq  )  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  followinK  new  sevtlon; 
-SEC.  121*.  MINORmr  SIHOLAKSHIPS. 

•'Nothlnfc  In  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  any  eligible  Institu- 
tion. Including  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, from  awarding  or  administering  mi- 
nority scholarahlpe  or  other  scholarships  or 
awards  designed  to  promote  diversity  or 
remedy  the  effects  of  past  discrimination,  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  funding.". 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Dec.  23. 

1990] 

Scholarship  Debate  Has  Regional  Impact 

(By  Virginia  Hicki 

Rose  Thomas.  48.  says  she  "loved  school" 
when  she  was  young,  but  her  family  was  poor 
and  could  barely  support  her  through  high 
school.  One  of  11  children.  Thomas  went  to 
work  Instead  of  college. 

But  Thomas'  daughter.  Venus  Harry.  Is 
going  to  St  Louis  University,  thanks  to  a 
scholarship  program  aimed  at  talented  black 
students. 

Harry  will  get  to  finish  college  under  the 
Ernest  Calloway  Scholarship.  But  that  pro- 
gram and  others  like  It  across  the  country 
are  In  the  cross  hairs  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  says  such  programs  violate 
civil  rights  laws  and  should  be  changed 

After  the  department's  explanation  of  Its 
position  at  a  press  conference  Dec.  12 
prompted  a  furor,  the  department  back- 
tracked to  a  degree,  saying  II  would  approve 
of  minority  scholarships  funded  by  private 
donations.  But  It  contended  that  universities 
receiving  federal  funds  should  not  use  their 
operating  funds  to  back  such  scholarships 

A  Post-Dispatch  survey  of  colleges  In  the 
region  shows  that  millions  of  dollars  in  pro- 
grams affecting  hundreds  of  students  are  vul- 
nerable, because  they  are  partly  supported 
by  university  funds. 

TTiey  range  from  relatively  modest  pro- 
grams like  one  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
at  St.  Louis— worth  1800  for  six  students  each 
year— to  the  $5  million  Presidential  Awards 
program  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  which 
serves  1.700  minority  scholars. 

The  good  news  for  those  programs  is  that 
Education  Department  officials  have  offered 
a  four-year  phase-in  period,  so  that  present 
recipients  like  Harry  will  not  be  affected. 

That  also  gives  legislators  time  to  inter- 
cede. Sen.  John  Danforih.  R-Mo  .  strongly 
supports  minority  scholarships  and  predicts 
that  legislation  will  be  introduced  in  Janu- 
ary to  prevent  the  change  from  taking  effect. 

Black  students  are  watching  the  political 
maneuvering  with  dismay  and  defenslveness. 

"It's  not  like  they're  Just  giving  It  to  us.  " 
Harry  said.  "It  was  not  easy  to  get  at  all  We 
bad  to  go  through  two  interviews,  and  our 
grades  had  to  be  really  good  I  have  seen 
scholarships  for  boys,  for  veterans— nobody 
Is  saying  anything  about  those" 


Harry,  a  freshman  and  a  graduate  of 
Rltenour  High  school,  said  she  had  applied 
for  a  half-dosen  scholarshlpB  besides  the 
Calloway  She  was  offered  athletic  scholar 
ships  to  play  basketball  at  Mississippi  State 
and  at  UMSL  But  the  Calloway  was  her  only 
academic  scholarship 

She  wonders  if  one  of  the  other  scholar- 
ships she  applied  for  had  hidden  biases 
against  members  of  racial  minorities 

"I  really  do  think  that,  depending  on 
where  a  scholarship  Is  coming  from,  some  of 
them  are  biased  behind  closed  doors.  "  Harry 
said.  "It  looks  on  the  up-and-up  on  the  out- 
side. They  supposedly  went  through  your 
credentials  But  I  don't  think  It  went  that 
way    " 

Others.  Including  blacks,  express  mis- 
givings about  scholarships  aimed  at  minori- 
ties. With  the  money  comes  a  stigma,  some 
believe. 

Delores  Townsend  has  mixed  feelings  about 
her  scholarship  Townsend.  40.  has  been 
going  to  college  In  several  cities  off  and  on 
since  1971.  She  often  had  to  drop  out  for  a  se- 
mester or  two.  to  make  enough  money  to 
continue.  She  has  used  food  stamps,  finan- 
cial aid.  part-time  and  full -time  jobs  to  sup- 
port herself  and  her  four  children  Two  of  her 
children  are  in  college  now.  too 

For  her  last  semester  of  undergraduate 
work.  Townsend  received  the  first  Marion 
Oldham  Scholarship,  which  is  named  after 
the  former  long-time  University  of  Missouri 
curator  The  scholarship  was  established  by 
former  UMSL  Chancellor  Marguerite  Ross 
Barnett. 

"I  appreciated  it."  Townsend  said  "I  need- 
ed the  money.  But  I  would  have  finished  any- 
way It's  sort  of  like  food  stamps— 
stereotyplcally  associated  with  blacks  You 
need  them.  But  you  hate  to  take  them 

"As  a  black  student,  you  can  feel  you're 
good  at  something.  But  there's  always  this 
lingering  doubt:  Was  it  'good'  for  a  black 
person  or  'good'  for  anybody?  Sometimes 
that  bothers  me. 

"I  think  when  you  separate  money  like 
that,  you're  saying. 'We  will  give  this  to  you. 
stepchild,  poor  pitiful  thing.'  Does  that  carry 
over  to  the  way  they  think  when  they  grade 
you?" 

Sharifah  Sims  of  E^ast  St  Louis  Is  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia 
She  sees  scholarships  for  minorities  as  a  way 
of  making  life  more  fair. 

"They've  been  giving  scholarships  to  Irish 
Catholics,  the  DAR  [Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution)  I  don't  fit  those  categories; 
I  can't  apply  for  those  "  She  is  a  recipient  of 
the  George  C.  Brooks  minority  scholarship. 

The  way  I  understand  It.  these  programs 
are  to  give  us  a  chance  to  catch  up.  where  we 
had  been  legally  discriminated  against  for  so 
many  years.  "  Sims  said. 

K  C  Morrison,  vice  provost  for  minority 
affairs  at  Mizzou.  said  the  university  ap- 
peared to  be  exempt  from  the  ban  on  publicly 
funded  scholarships,  because  It  has  been 
cited  for  past  discrimination. 

Michael  Mlddleton.  a  Mizzou  law  professor 
and  a  former  Department  of  Education  offi- 
cial, sees  a  change  in  the  govern,  lenfs  ap- 
proach 

"The  law  says  that  the  use  of  race  is  inap- 
propriate where  there  has  not  been  prior  dis- 
crimination. "Mlddleton  said  In  the  past, 
the  department  had  interpreted  it  to  mean 
that  logically,  nearly  every  predominantly 
white  Institution  would  fall  under  the  defini- 
tion of  past  discrimination,  he  said. 

Now  the  department  is  saying.  In  effect. 
that  institutions  must  prove  that  they  had 
discriminated  in  the  past  or  they  will  lose 
federal  funds. 


"That  says  to  me  If  I'm  a  college  official. 
■Why  stick  my  neck  ouf' "   Mlddleton  said 
The  message  they're  sending  l.s  extremely 
discouraging 

But  college  officials  and  student*  say  that 
such  scholarshlpe  hold  advanlAges  fcjr  the 
schools    and  for  scKiety  as  well 

"These  scholarships  are  an  investment.  " 
Sims  said  "I  see  my  friends,  who  made  good 
grades  like  I  did.  have  to  stay  at  home  and 
work  40  hours  a  week  while  they  go  to 
school  Without  help,  they  will  be  in  school 
until  I  don't  know  when  You  hear  about 
Japan  and  Gemnany  burning  us  In  eco- 

nomic    competition  — they're     Investing     in 
their  college  student  " 

College  officials  say  the  Investments  are 
paying  off.  Washington  University  awards  10 
academic  scholarships  a  year  to  black  stu- 
dents, in  addition  to  600  academic  scholar- 
ships open  to  the  general  population 

MINORITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Blacks  and  Hispancs  still  are  under-rep- 
resented on  campus  Resek  said.  But  those 
populations  are  "growing  significantly'"  and 
not  Just  in  the  upper  echelon.  ""These  pro- 
grams have  created  a  fdundatlon  that  makes 
it  comfortable  for  these  students  to  attend 
the  university. '"  Resek  said.* 


dresses  the  concerns  of  coastal  sta.tes 
and  communities.  • 
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Minorities  and  women  are  represented 
among  the  general  academic  scholarships. 
said  Dennis  Martin,  director  of  financial  aid 
and  assistant  provost. 

But  the  university  felt  the  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional program  for  black  students  The 
scholarship  attracts  black  students  and  cre- 
ates a  "multiethnic  experiences  for  all  stu- 
dents." Martin  said. 

The  program  has  brought  the  university 
"10  wonderful  students  "  in  the  program  and 
"an  increase  in  the  number  of  black  appli- 
cants." Martin  said  "Many  are  well-served 
by  regular  financial  aid  and  come  even  if 
they  don't  get  a  scholarship 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  had  a  similar 
experience  on  a  larger  scale  The  Presidents 
Award  program  there  offers  scholarships  t* 
outstanding  black.  Hispanic  and  American 
Indian  students  a  total  of  S5  million,  said 
Robert  W  Resek.  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  TURKOWSKI): 
S.  49.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Resources  Enhancement  Fund 
and  a  Coastal  Zone  Impact  Assistance 
Fund,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  Stales  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  block  grants  from  mon- 
eys in  the  funds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

ocean  A.ND  COA.STAL  RESOURCES  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  S.  49.  the  Ocean  and  Coast- 
al Resources  Enhancement  Act.  The 
measure,  which  is  similar  to  legrisla- 
tion  I  introduced  in  the  mideighties.  is 
designed  to  give  coastal  states  and 
communities  the  tools  they  need  to 
minimize  the  impacts  energy  develop- 
ment can  bring  coastal  areas.  The  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
distribute  4'/2  percent  of  all  OCS  reve- 
nues to  coastal  areas  impiacted  by  a 
wide  spectrum  of  energy  development 
ranging  from  refineries  to  pipelines 
All  coastal  areas  would  be  eligible  in- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes  States. 

The  bill  uses  many  of  the  concepts 
established  in  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act.  and  is  intended  to  com- 
plement the  provisions  of  that  Act.  For 
States  and  local  governments  directly 
impacted  by  OCS  lea-^^ing  activities,  the 
Commerce  Department  would  share 
one-third  of  OCS  revenues  derived  off 
the  coast  of  that  particular  st.tte.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  would  pass  half 
the  sum  to  the  States  and  half  to  local 
governments. 

The  funds  would  be  used  to  help  state 
and  local  governments  participate 
meaningfully  in  the  permitting  proc- 
ess The  moneys  would  also  enable 
them  to  undertake  their  own  projects 
to  enhance  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment. In  addition,  local  governments 
most  directly  impacted  by  energy  de- 
velopment could  use  their  funds  to  in- 
crease police  and  fire  protection,  sewer 
and  water  facilities,  and  provide  need- 
ed government  services  for  the  in- 
creased population  that  energy  devel- 
opment can  bring. 

Mr.  President,  twice  the  Senate  ap- 
proved similar  legislation,  but  unfortu- 
nately because  of  administration  oppo- 
sition, we  were  not  successful  in  get- 
ting it  enacted  into  law.  When  he  an- 
nounced his  decision  on  OCS  develop- 
ment off  the  coasts  of  California  and 
Florida.  President  Bush  hinted  that  his 
Admlnistrtion  might  support  a  revenue 
sharing  concept.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  administration  to  de- 
velop a  fiscally  responsible  bill  that  ad- 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himiself,  Mr. 

BOREN.  Mr.  Grasslev.  Mr.  Hef- 

LIN.  Mr.  THlTiMOND.  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.    NICKLE.S.    Mr.    CRAIG.    Mi". 

Hatch.  and  Mr.  BURNS  i: 
S.  50.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies 
establish  the  appropriate  procedures 
for  assessing  whether  or  not  regulation 
may  result  in  the  taking  of  private 
property,  so  as  to  avoid  such  where 
possible,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

PRIV.^TE  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
join  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Boren.  and  Messrs. 
Grassley.  Heflin.  Pryor.  Thurmond, 
Nickles.  Craig.  Hatch,  BtmNS,  Helms. 
and  Wallop  in  introducing  the  Private 
Property  Rights  Act  of  1991. 

This  bill  establishes  procedural  safe- 
guards to  better  protect  one  of  the 
basic  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights;  The  right  to  own  private 
property  free  from  the  threat  of  it 
being  taken  by  government  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation.  We 
have  volumes  of  law  in  America  de- 
signed to  prevent  government  from  in- 
fringing on  most  of  our  civil  rights. 
Free  speech,  assembly,  worship— these 
are  all  protected  under  various  stat- 
utes. But  basic  private  property  rights 
currently  have  little  or  no  statutory 
protection. 

During  America's  first  200  years,  the 
need  for  such  protection  of  private 
property  was  not  as  evident  as  it  is 
today.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this; 
First,  the  concept  of  private  property 
is  so  intrinsic  to  our  society  tnat  gov- 
ernment has,  in  the  past,  been  some- 
what restrained  purely  through  soci- 
etal conscience,  and  second,  the  courts 
have  left  the  issue  of  what  is  and  is  not 
an  infringement  on  private  property 
somewhat  vague— at  least  until  re- 
cently. 

But  now,  as  Robert  Meltz,  an  attor- 
ney-adviser with  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  pointed  out  in  a  Federal 
Bar  Journal  article  in  February  of  last 
year. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  so  obvious.  Relent- 
less growth  of  population  and  industry  beget 
increasing  environmental  impact,  which  be- 
gets ever  more  pervasive  regulation  of  prop- 
erty use.  which  begets  collision  with  con- 
stitutional property  rights.  In  particular,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  "taking  issue" 
should  have  emerged  from  the  constitutional 
wings  and  moved  to  center  stage,  as  it  has 
now  done. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  spoken  very  clearly  about  the 
fundamental  principles  that  prevent 
government  from  usurping  private 
property  from  individuals.  It  was  these 
cases.  First  English  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  of  Glendale  versus 
County  of  Los  Angeles  and  Nollan  ver- 
sus California  Coastal  Commission  that 
prompted  another  CRS  legal  analyst  to 


identify  "a  court  trend  supporting  in- 
creased protection  of  private  property 
against  go\Trnment  controls" 

Mr.  Mark  Pollot,  an  attorney  and 
former  official  in  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  recently  wrote  this  about  the 
current  status  of  regulatory  infringe- 
ment on  private  property  in  the  United 
States; 

[In  1987]  there  was  approximately  Jl  billion 
m  outstanding  takings  claims  against  the 
United  States  Government  in  one  section  of 
one  division  of  the  Justice  Department 
alone.  This  figure  did  not  account  for  pre- 
vious claims  which  were  resolved  by  settle- 
ment or  otherwise.  It  did  not  account  for 
claims  which  may  not  have  reached  the 
point  of  litigation.  It  did  not  account  for  po- 
tential future  claims,  nor  did  it  consider  the 
interest  that  would  have  to  be  paid  for  suc- 
cessful claims  which  even  at  a  simple  rate  of 
legal  interest  could  be  staggering.  Some 
claims  have  iseen  around  for  years  lAnd,  of 
course,  since  the  requirement  is  just  com- 
pensation, the  courts  have  held  that  simple 
interest  at  the  "legal'  rate  is  not  nec- 
essarily acceptable.)  Furthermore,  these  fig- 
ures do  not  account  for  the  administrative 
and  litigation  costs  the  government  spends 
just  to  assess  these  claims,  much  less  to  liti- 
gate them  The  likelihood  that  more  claims 
wii;  be  successfully  brought  was  increased  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  1987  decisions  in  Nollan. 
First  English,  and  even  Keystone  That  this 
increased  risk  was  actua;  has  been  shown  bj' 
recent  stat*  and  federal  takings  cases  in 
lower  courts. 

In  California,  for  example,  approximately 
one-half  of  the  takings  claims  which  have 
reached  the  intermediate  appeals  courts 
since  1987  have  resulted  in  takings  rulings  fa- 
voring the  property  owner,  a  remarkable 
state  of  affairs  m  California  Similarly,  in 
other  states,  like  Florida.  Ukings  claims 
have  been  upheld  m  areas  where  they  would 
not  have  been  in  the  last  50  or  more  years. 
See.  e.g  .  Florida  Department  of  Agriculture 
versus  Midflorida  Growers  Inc 

At  the  federal  level,  for  example,  even  very 
recently,  the  United  States  Claims  Court  has 
issued  three  decisions  finding  regulatory 
takings  in  the  wetlands  regulation  and  min- 
ing contexts  (Whitney  Benefits.  Loveladies 
Harbor,  and  Florida  Rocki.  Three  other  wet- 
lands cases  in  the  Claims  Court  have  rejected 
claims  by  the  Unit.ed  States  that  its  wet- 
lands regulations  cannot  cause  takings 
iFormanek.  Ciampetti.  and  Beure-Co  ).  In 
the  Whitney  Benefits  case,  the  award  was  for 
approximately  J60  million  plus  interest, 
which,  because  of  the  time  involved,  will  be 
considerable  [possibly  m  excess  of  $100  mil- 
lion itselfj  Both  the  risk  that  a  takings  will 
be  found  and  the  potential  for  a  broad 
amount  of  liability  have  t)een  shown  by  jxjst- 
1987  experience  to  be  on  the  increase 

Frankly.  I  was  shocked  by  what  Mr. 
Pollot  had  to  say.  Obviously  there  is  a 
virus  eating  away  at  American  free- 
doms. The  simple  fact  is  that  the  pri- 
vate property  that  Americans  own  is 
coming  under  increasing  control  by  the 
Government. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  John 
Pozsgai  from  Mornsville,  PA.  a  Hun- 
garian immigrant  and  self-employed 
mechanic.  John  decided  to  exercise  a 
right  that  had  been  denied  him  in  Hun- 
gary, and  in  1987,  he  purchased  a  few 
acres  next  to  his  mechanic's  shop.  The 
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acreaRe  had  been  used  for  30  years  as 
an  illegal  dump,  filled  with  old  lines 
and  rusted  auto  bodies.  He  removed  the 
refuse,  and  replaced  it  with  clean  fill  in 
order  to  improve  the  appearance  'and 
value"  of  his  property. 

John  is  now  serving  a  portion  of  his 
3-year  prison  sentence,  while  his  family 
is  strapped  by  a  $200,000  fine.  His 
crime''  That  garbage  dump  that  he 
cleaned  up  was  found  to  be  a  -wet- 
land", and.  by  filling  in  the  area  with 
clean  dirt  without  a  permit  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  he  violated  Clean 
Water  Act  regulations. 

This  is  what  Mr,  Pozsgai  had  to  say 
in  his  defense.  -We  thought  this  was  a 
free  country  here— you  buy  a  piece  of 
land:  you  use  it." 

Unfortuntely.  John  Pozsgais  case  is 
not  isolated  We  are  facing  a  number  of 
very  similar  cases  in  Idaho,  where 
property  owners  are  being  told  that 
their  land  really  isn't  theirs  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  decided  it 
"has  an  interest  in  it."  And  it  isn't  just 
land,  either.  Private  property  has  been 
defined  to  include  your  house,  your 
car.  your  rifle,  your  dog,  your  market- 
place, your  clientele,  and  yes.  even 
your  Innovative  thoughts  and  ideas. 
All  of  these  are  your  private  property- 
things  that  our  Constitution  prohibits 
the  Government  from  denying  you 
(along  with  life  and  liberty)  without 
due  process.  That  document  also  de- 
clares that  your  private  property 
should  not  be  "taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation."  And  yet. 
on  nearly  every  front,  we  see  govern- 
ment Imposing  regulations  that 
"deny"  people  their  property,  from  the 
elderly  couple  whose  home  is  devalued 
by  land  use  controls,  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman whose  shop  is  closed  down  for 
failures  in  government  paperwork  and 
reporting. 

Supposedly,  there  is  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  established  to 
keep  the  Federal  Government  in  line— 
if  constitutional  rights  are  being  de- 
nied, the  courts  should  recognize  it  and 
demand  compensation.  But  as  John 
Pozsgai  found  out  early  on.  the  cost  of 
a  decent  attorney  is  $30,000  to  $40,000  up 
front.  Can  we  ask  Americans  to  spend 
what  is  1.  maybe  2  years  entire  salary, 
just  to  defend  their  basic  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
perestrolka  in  America.  Private  prop- 
erty is  an  essential  part  of  America's 
strength  The  Soviet  Union  realizes 
this,  t^astern  Europe  realizes  this.  The 
world  is  coming  to  understand  this.  So 
why  don't  we.  in  America,  do  some- 
thing to  preserve  our  private  property 
heritlage. 

Well,  we  intend  to.  Working  with  the 
White  House  Counsel,  the  President's 
Council  on  Competitiveness,  and  the 
Justice  Department,  we  have  drafted 
the  Private  F'roperty  Rights  Act  of 
1991  The  bill  has  won  strong  support 
from    grassroots    constituencies:    from 


farmers,  ranchers,  home  builders,  small 
businessmen,  realtors  and  even  county 
commissioners  (who  see  an  attack  on 
private  property  as  an  attack  on  their 
revenue  base. 

The  Private  Property  Rights  Act  of 
1991  forces  the  Government  to  respect 
private  property,  and  requires  that  reg- 
ulations be  assessed  for  their  potential 
to  deny  such  rights.  The  goal  of  these 
assessments  would  be  to  redirect  the 
regulation  so  as  to  accomplish  its  goal 
while  imposing  on  private  property  to 
the  smallest  degree  possible.  And  if 
such  an  imposition  is  unavoidable, 
then  the  constitutionally  required 
"just  compensation  '  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Agency's  budget. 

Private  property  ownership  is  stew- 
ardship. And  strengthening  America's 
commitment  to  private  property  can 
only  enhance  that  stewardship.  As  Al- 
exander Hamilton  described  it  in  the 
P'ederalist: 

It  l8  a  general  principle  of  human  nature, 
that  a  man  will  be  Interested  in  what  ever  he 
possesses,  in  proportion  to  the  firmness  or 
precariousness  of  the  tenure  by  which  he 
holds  it;  will  be  less  atuched  to  what  he 
holds  by  a  momentary  or  uncertain  title, 
than  to  what  he  enjoys  by  a  durable  or  cer- 
tain title;  and.  of  course,  will  be  wUlInK  to 
risk  more  for  the  sake  of  the  one.  than  for 
the  sake  of  the  other 

Hamilton's  point  should  not  be  lost 
today.  If  we  wish  people  to  care  for 
their  property,  to  sacrifice  for  the  envi- 
ronment, to  forego  immediate  self-in- 
terest for  longer-term  interests  shared 
with  society,  then  we  cannot  abandon 
the  private  property  incentives  that 
justify  that  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  letter  fur- 
ther explaining  the  details  of  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Natural  Resources,  a  letter 
from  22  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions endorsing  the  Private  Property 
Rights  Act,  a  letter  from  a  Georgia 
homebuilder's  association,  one  from 
"Stop  Taking  Our  Property"— an  Indi- 
ana-based organization,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Greater  Yellowstone 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts. 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the 
Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  50 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatiivs  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This   Act   may    be   cited   as   the   ■Private 
Prop«Tlv  RiKhts  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  DEFLNrnONa 

As  used  in  this  Act 

(1 )  The  term  "aKency'  means  all  executive 
branch  agencies  which  engage  In  activity 
with  the  potential  for  taking  private  prop- 
erty, including  any  military  department  of 
the  United  States  Government,  any  United 
States  Government  corporation.  United 
Slates  Government  controlled  corporation. 


or    other    establishment    in    the    Executive 
Branch  of  the  United  .States  Government 

i2)  The  term  "taking  nf  private'  property" 
means  an  activity  wherein  private  property 
Is  taken  such  that  compensation  to  the 
owner  of  that  property  is  required  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

SEC.  S.  PROTECTION  OF  PRIVATF.  PROPEKTV". 

No  regulation  promulgated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  any  agency  shall 
become  effective  until  the  issuing  agency  is 
certified  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  in 
compliance  with  Executive  Order  12630  or 
similar  procedures  to  assess  the  potential  for 
the  taking  of  privat*  property  in  the  course 
of  Federal  regulatory  activity,  with  the  goal 
of  minimizing  such  where  possible 

SEC.  4.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

lai  Judicial  revi.'w  n(  actions  taken  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  whether 
the  Attorney  General  has  certified  the  Issu- 
ing agency  as  in  compliance  with  Executive 
Order  12630  or  similar  procedures,  such  re- 
view to  be  permitted  in  the  same  forum  and 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Issued  regulations 
are  otherwise  subject  to  judicial  review 
Only  persons  adversely  affected  or  grieved  by 
agency  action  shall  have  standing  to  chal- 
lenge that  action  as  contrary  to  this  Act.  In 
no  event  shall  such  review  Include  any  Issue 
for  which  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
has  jurisdiction. 

ibi  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  any 
otherwise  available  judicial  review  of  agency 
action. 

US  Department  of  Justice.  Envi- 
ronment AND  Natural  Re- 
sources Division. 

Washington.  DC.  October  1.  1990. 
Hon  Steve  Symms. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DEAR  Senator  Svmms:  I  am  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  July  30,  1990,  regard- 
ing your  amendment  to  S.  2830  The  Vice 
Presidents  Council  on  Competitiveness  and 
the  affected  agencies.  Including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
have  reviewed  this  Issue  and  fully  support 
the  objectives  of  your  amendment 

We  applaud  your  Initiative  in  seeking  stat- 
utory endorsement  for  Executive  Order  12630. 
which  seeks  to  ensure  that  federal  agencies 
consider  the  Impacts  which  their  policies 
might  have  on  private  property  rights  The 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United  Stat.es  Con- 
stitution requires  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment pay  just  compensation  for  taking  pri- 
vate property  This  requirement  reflects  an 
important  commitment  to  private  property, 
which  agencies  should  heed. 

The  Administration  is  prepared  fully  to 
support  your  amendment,  provided  that  two 
changes  are  made.  First,  we  believe  that  the 
amendment  should  be  extended  to  Include  all 
federal  agencies  subject  to  the  Executive 
Order  Second,  the  availability  and  scope  of 
judicial  review  pursuant  to  the  amendment 
should  tie  clarified  in  order  to  avoid  poten- 
tially creating  extensive,  burdensome  new 
litigation  that  would  clog  the  courts  These 
changes  are  explained  more  fully  in  the  at- 
tached letter,  which  seu  forth  our  views  In 
greater  detail 
Sincerely, 

RICHARD  B.  Stewart. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Land  and  Natural  Resources 

DiVISON. 

Washington.  DC.  October  1.  1990 
Hon.  Steve  Symms. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Symms  Thank  .vou  for  your 
letter  of  July  30.  1990.  asking  the  Department 
to  respond  to  certain  comments  made  re- 
garding your  amendment  to  S,  2830.  relating 
to  protection  of  private  property  In  addi- 
tion, you  have  asked  for  the  Department's 
position  on  this  amendment 

As  the  Justice  Department  offlciai  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General  to  assure 
implementation  compliance  with  Executive 
Order  12630.  which  seeks  to  ensure  that  fed- 
eral agencies  consider  the  impacts  which 
their  policies  might  have  on  private  property 
rights.  I  fully  support  the  Orders  provisions 
and  compliance  with  it  throughout  the  Exec- 
utive Branch.  The  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  requires  that  the 
federal  government  pay  just  compensation 
for  taking  private  property  This  require- 
ment reflects  an  important  commitment  to 
private  property,  which  agencies  should 
heed.  Also,  fiscal  accountability  dictates 
that  potential  government  liability  for  pay- 
ment of  compensation  should  be  considered 
before  choosing  an  action  which  may  result 
in  a  taking.  Agencies  should  carefully  con- 
sider alternatives  to  proposed  actions  that 
risk  taking  private  property.  The  Executive 
Order  Is  designed  to  implement  these  prin- 
ciples. 

We  support  and  encourage  your  efforts  to 
obtain  congressional  endorsement  of  the  goal 
of  the  Executive  Order.  The  Council  on  Com- 
petitiveness and  all  of  the  affected  agencies 
have  also  reviewed  this  issue  and  support  the 
objectives  of  your  amendment.  We  stand 
willing  to  work  with  you  and  other  members 
of  Congress  to  refine  the  amendment  where 
necessary  to  ensure  that  it  carefully,  specifi- 
cally, and  effectively  assures  that  due  con- 
sideration is  given  to  consequences  of  gov- 
ernmental action  which  may  impact  on  pri- 
vate property  rights,  without  improperly  in- 
fringing on  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  President  to  manage  the  Executive 
Branch  or  the  statutory  responsibilities  of 
government  agencies. 

We  strongly  object  to  any  suggestion  that 
a  choice  must  be  made  between  protecting 
private  property  rights,  and  protecting  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare.  Neither  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  nor  the  Executive  Order  re- 
quires such  a  choice.  The  Fifth  Amendment 
provides,  simply.  ""[NJor  shall  private  prop- 
erty be  taken  for  public  use.  without  just 
compensation." 

It  presumes  that  the  action  which  is  said 
t*  have  taken  the  property  is  lawful  and  au- 
thorized. Nothing  in  its  terms  prevents  any 
agency  from  promulgating  regulations  to 
protect  health,  welfare  or  the  environment. 
Indeed,  the  Executive  Order  assumes  that 
agencies  will,  on  occasion,  be  required  to 
carry  out  lawful  and  authorized  responsibi;- 
Ities  which  have  the  effect  of  taking  private 
property  Its  goal  is  to-  ""  .  .  ensure  that 
government  actions  are  undertaken  on  a 
well-reasoned  basis  wiih  due  regard  for  fiscal 
accountability,  for  the  financial  impact  of 
the  obligations  imposed  on  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment by  the  Just  Compensation  Clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  .   .  ," 

The  Order  further  states  that  agencies 
"should  account  in  decision  making  for 
those  takings  that  are  necessitated  by  statu- 
tory mandate."   EO    jhbi,  and  "need  only 


address  takings  implications  under  the  Order 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law." 

When,  in  the  course  of  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion, an  agency's  action  effects  a  taking  of 
private  property  payment  tC'  the  property 
owner  is  made  from  the  Treasury  :  Thus,  a'.; 
taxpayers  share  in  this  cost.  The  Executive 
Order  directs  agencies  to  consider  such  po- 
tential costs  before  they  take  action  and 
look  carefully  at  alternative  actions  to  avoid 
unnecessary  infringments  on  individual 
rights  in  private  property.  This  analysis  is 
designed  to  introduce  into  agency  decision- 
making the  broader  government-wide  con- 
cerns that  might  otherwise  be  overlooked.  It 
is  not  designed  to  negate  or  supersede  an 
agency's  statutory  responsibilities. 

With  these  basic  principles  in  mind,  we 
offer  the  following  comments  on  objections 
to  your  proposal. 

1.  operation  of  the  amendment 

A.  Scope 

We  do  not  understand  the  proposed  lan- 
guage as  codifying  all  of  the  provisions  of 
EO.  12630  or  the  Attorney  General's  Guide- 
lines. Specifically,  the  amendment  provides 
that  "[n]o  regulation  promulgated  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  .  .  .  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  .  .  .'  The  Executive 
Order,  in  contrast,  applies  to  proposed  fed- 
eral legislation,  comments  on  proposed  fed- 
eral legislation,  other  federal  policy  state- 
ments, and  other  proposed  federal  actions,  as 
well  as  federal  regulations.  See  EO,  12630  f 2. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  applies  to 
only  four  executive  branch  agencies,  while 
the  Executive  Order  applies  to  many  more; 
""[E]cept  as  provided  m  Section  2  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  and  Section  Ilibi  herein,  to 
any  executive  department,  agency,  or  mili- 
tary department  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  any  United  States  Govern- 
ment corporation.  United  States  Govern- 
ment controlled  corporation,  or  other 
esablishment  m  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  other  than  those 
entities  defined  as  "independent  regulatory 
agencies"  in  44  U.S.C.  §3502(10) 

Attorney  General's  Guidelines  for  the  Evalua- 
tion of  Risk  and  Avoidance  of  Cnantmpated 
Takings  §111  [hereinafter  Guidelines], 

Recent  judicial  decisions  holding  that 
"regulatory"  takings  occurred,  involved  pro- 
grams administered  by  three  of  the  four 
named  agencies.  See  e.g..  United  .\uclear  Cor- 
poration V.  United  States.  No.  89-1727  (Fed. 
Cir.)  (Slip,  op..  Aug.  24,  1990i;  (cancellation  of 
leases  constitutes  a  taking);  Whitney  Benefits 
I.  United  States.  20  CI,  Ct.  324  (1990.  (prohibi- 
tion of  surface  mining  in  an  alluvall  valley 
floor   creates    compensable    taking),    appeal 

pending.    No. ,    Fed.    Cir.,    Loveladies   t. 

United  States.  No  243-83L  iJuly  23,  1990)  (de- 
nial of  33  U.SC,  §1344  permit  found  to  be  a 
taking),  and  Florida  Rock  v.  United  States.  No 
26&-82L  (July  23.  1990)  (denial  of  33  U.S.C. 
§1344  permit  found  to  be  a  taking  >,  The  fed- 
eral program  under  33  U  S,C,  §1344.  of  course, 
involves  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Environemtnal  Protection  Agency.  It  is 
noteworthy    that   the   monetary   judgments 


•  Whether  a  particular  regulation  or  rerulatorj-  ac- 
tion resuius  in  a  constitutionally  compensable  tak- 
ing? of  private  property  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
regulation  and  the  specific  factual  circumfitances  of 
the  case  See  e  g  Keystorie  Bituminous  Coal  Assn  r 
DeBenedictts  48C  US  470  il987i.  see  also  Kaiser  Aetna 
I    Vnited  States.  444  U  S   164  (1979r 


against   the   United    States   in   those    cases 
total  in  excess  of  $120  million  dollars, 2 

The  Administration  believes,  however, 
that  the  application  of  the  amendment  miust 
be  expanded  t«  all  executive  branch  agencies 
which  engage  in  activity  with  potential 
"takings"  implications.  Such  a  change  in 
scope  would  not  alter  our  observation  that 
the  bill  is  not  a  codification  of  the  existing 
Executive  Order 

fi   The  Executive  Order  s  Requirements  and  The 
Arnendment 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  amendment 
goes  beyond  the  Executive  Order  by  adding  a 
new  requirement  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  ""certify"  agency  compliance  with 
the  Executive  Order  Such  a  suggestion  dem- 
onstrates a  misunderstanding  of  how  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  has  operated  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Under  E.G.  12630.  both  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Mangement  and  Budget  (0MB  and 
the  Attorney  General  have  implementation 
responsibilities.  On  June  30.  1968  and  after 
consultation  with  affected  Executive  Branch 
agencies  and  OMB.  the  Attorney  General 
(pursuant  to  §1(C).  EO  :2S30'  issued  govern- 
ment-wide guidelines  1  "Guidelines' 1  setting 
a  basic  framework  for  implementing  the 
order.  Both  the  Order  .§5(ei(2i)  and  the 
Guideline  (§VI  (D)i  encourage  development 
of  agency-specific  guidance  beyond  those  is- 
sued by  the  Attorney  General  Informed  an 
agency"s  particular  internal  procedu.-es  and 
program  portfolio  with  the  Order  s  obliga- 
tions. 

Under  the  Executive  Order,  the  Attorney 
General,  in  close  consultation  with  individ- 
ual agencies,  miay  prom.ulgate  these  supple- 
mental guidelines  .\s  a  practical  matter, 
this  process  involves  an  agency  developing 
Its  proposed  supplem.ental  guidelines,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Attorney  General's  review  and 
approval. 

Development  of  supplemental  guidelines 
requires  an  inventory  of  an  agency's  respon- 
sibilities. Including  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions, which  affect,  or  m.ay  affect,  the  use  or 
value  of  private  property  This  inventory  de- 
termines the  content  of  the  agency's  supple- 
mental guidelines.  Program  elements  having 
no  takings  risks  car,  be  excluded  from  fur- 
ther analysis.  Those  elements  prone  to 
takings  challenges  remain  subject  to  com- 
pletion of  takings  im.plicatior,  assessments 
(TL^i  for  particular  policies  or  actions.  Im- 
plementation of  the  Order  is  accordingly 
streamlined.  In  accordance  with  this  strat- 
egy of  focusing  administrative  attention  on 
m.atters  of  special  concern,  supplemental 
guidelines  are  vital  to  an  effective  E  O  12630 
process.  An  agency  which  does  not  seek  to 
develop  supplemental  guidelines  remiains 
subject  to  those  issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

The  Attorney  General  has  already  ap- 
proved supplemental  guidelines  for  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army.  Commerce,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Intenor.  Justice 
and  for  the  Agencies  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Active  consulta- 
tions are  now  underway  with  other  agencies, 
including  the  Environmental  Protection 
.Agency  and  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Labor,  and  Agriculture 

We  understand  the  language  in  your  pro- 
posal, referring  to  certification  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  is  designed  to  be  consistent 
with    the    current    process,    and    thus    con- 


tour dicuBfiion  of  these  decisions  should  in  no  way 
he  construed  as  a  change  in  the  Department's  legal 
position  m  each  case 
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templatea  Issuance  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  supplemental  guidelines  for  an  agency  or 
determination  that  an  agency  has  elected  to 
follow  the  government-wide  guidelines.  How- 
ever, your  proposal  might  be  amended  to 
make  this  intent  more  explicit. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  Inaccurate  to  suggest 
that  this  proposal  would  require  that  each 


successfully  litigated  Is  hardly  a  basis  for  ob- 
jecting to  legislation  which  might  serve  to 
minimize  even  that  minority  of  claims.  In- 
deed, the  function  of  the  '-takings'  clause  is 
to  assure  that  burdens  placed  on  individuals 
which.  In  fairness  and  justice  should  be 
borne  by  society  at  large,  are  in  fact  borne 
by  the  latter.  See  Armstrong  r    United  States. 


regulatory  action  must  be  reviewed  by  the     364  US.  40,  49  (1960)    Before  this  burden  Is 
Attorney  General    for  compliance   with   the     shifted    to    taxpayers   generally,    an    agency 

should  carefully  consider  whether  the  impo- 
sition of  any  such  burden  is  necessary  and 
whether  less  burdensome  alternatives  exist. 


guidelines.  The  specific  language  of  the 
amendment  calls  for  the  "Issuing  agency", 
not  each  specific  regulation,  to  be  "cer- 
tified "  by  the  Attorney  General  for  compli- 
ance with  the  Executive  Oraer  This  focus  on 
the  agency  process  Is  consistent  with  current 
practice  under  the  Executive  Order. 

Neither  your  amendment  nor  the  Execu- 
tive Order  requires  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral review  and  approve  each  TIA  that  an 
agency  performs  In  accordance  with  Its  sup- 
plemental guidelines.  As  outlined  above, 
each  agency  may  develop  generic  supple- 
mental guidelines  which  govern  it«  entire 
program  Inventory,  or  it  may  simply  follow 
the  Attorney  General's  guidelines.  The  agen 


Such  a  planning  process  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage consideration  of  regulatory  alter- 
natives which  meet  statutory  goals  or  re- 
quirements but  do  not  unnecessarxli/  infringe 
on  Individual  rights  In  private  property  and 
Increase  taxpayer  burdens. 

B  Alteged  Effects  on  Agency  Mandatei  and 
Enforcement 

It  is  suggested  that  this  proposal  would 
add  a  bureaucratic  roadblock  to  executive 
enforcement  of  some  laws.  This  is  incorrect 
The  plain  language  of  your  amendment  lim- 
its  Its  application   t.o  regulations,   not  en- 


cy  must  perform  a  TIA  for  each  proposed  set     forcgnient  actions    This  Is  consistent  with 


of  regulations  which  are  not  excluded  in  the 
supplemental  guidelines,  or  the  Attorney 
Generals  guidelines.  Specific  analyses  per- 
formed pursuant  to  these  guidelines  are  not 
"certified"  by  the  Attorney  General  On  oc- 
casion, this  Department  Is  informally  con- 
sulted by  the  agency  conducting  these  analy- 
sis for  information  on  current  applicable 
case  law. 

Moreover,  by  Including  the  language  "Ex- 
ecutive Order  12630  or  similar  procedures" 
your  amendment  makes  clear  that  Its  cov- 
erage is  limited  to  agency  procedures,  not 
the  substantive  result  in  a  particular  case. 
Accordingly,  nothing  in  the  amendment 
would  support  a  suggestion  that  review  of 
pr<x;edure8  includes  review  of  particular  sub- 
stantive decisions,  and  so  the  role  of  the  At- 
torney General  remains  as  it  Is  under  EUecu- 
tlve  Order. 

Finally,  the  phrase  "or  similar  proce- 
dures" has  no  effect  on  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Clearly,  this  phrase  modi- 
fies the  phrase  "Executive  Order",  thus  indi- 
cating that  these  other  procedures  refer  to 
those  that  might  be  Issued  by  the  President 
in  the  future  to  modify  the  Executive  Order, 
not  to  any  action  by  the  Attorney  General 

11.  ANALYSIS  OF  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  AMENDME>n' 
A.  Need  for  Takings  Reiieu: 

It  has  beon  suggested  that  this  amendment 
is  unnecessary  because  the  Claims  Court  pro- 
vides as  adequate  remedy  for  vindication  of 
private  property  rights  taken  through  gov- 
ernmental action,  that  most  claims  stating 
that  agency  action  will  result  In  a  constitu- 
tional taking  are  overblown  and  unsuccessful 
In  any  event,  and  that  agencies  with  special 
missions  such  as  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  public  health  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  deal  with  this  Issue. 

Several  responses  are  appropriate,  the 
amendment,  like  the  Executive  Order.  Is  not 
designed  to  supersede  or  prejudge  possible 
takings  remedies  available  in  the  Claims 
Court,  nor  do  either  the  amendment  or  the 
Executive  Order  imply  that  particular  agen- 
cy actions  will  result  In  compensable 
takings  To  suggest,  however,  that  sensitiv- 
ity to  Fifth  Amendment  rights  is  "someone 
else's  job  "  incorrectly  Implies  that  a  con- 
gressional mandate  to  a  particular  federal 
agency  to  CArry  out  a  particular  mission  pre- 
cludes that  agency  from  considering  any- 
thing else,  including  the  potential  Constitu- 
tional consequences  of  its  action  The  fact 
that  only  a  minority  of  "takings'   claims  are 


the  Executive  Order,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Attorney  General's  Guidelines,  which  does 
not  cover  individual  enforcement  actions. 
eg  .  "[pjollcles  and  actions  taken  in  further- 
ance of  pending  or  Immimeni  litigation  .  . 
(and)  .  judicial  and  administrative  adju- 
dicatory actions  brought  pursuant  to  federal 
law  seeking  penalties,  collection  of  debts,  or 
the  like.'    EO   12630.  JIKBlOi. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  does  not  pre- 
clude an  agency  from  meeting  its  statutory 
obligations,  including  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities. In  fact,  by  including  the  phrase, 
"in  the  course  of  federal  regulatory  activ- 
ity", the  amendment  recognizes  the  ongoing 
statutory  responslbllltes  of  each  agency,  and 
preserves  them.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
Executive  Order,  which  expressly  notes  that 
agencies  "should  account  in  decision  making 
for  those  takings  that  are  necessitated  by 
statutory  mandate,  "  EO  fl(b),  and  need 
only  address  takings  Implications  under  the 
Order  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law"  EO 
§5(bi 

For  similar  reasons.  It  is  inaccurate  to 
suggest  that  this  proposal  would  afford  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  yet  an- 
other basis  "  to  challenge  agency  perform- 
ance of  their  statutory  responsibilities  by 
creating  an  "additional  bureaucratic  road- 
block." As  noted  above.  0MB  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  Involved  In  accepting  and 
evaluating  information  submitted  in  connec- 
tion with  an  agency's  takings  assessments 
This  Includes  submitting  information  to 
0MB  regarding  takings  claims  and  awards, 
and  submitting  to  OMB  along  with  proposed 
regulatory  actions  information  on  potential 
takings  implications  of  such  actions.  See 
EO.  J5(b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e)<l).  To  our  knowl- 
edge, this  process,  which  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  your  proposed  amendment,  has 
never  resulted  In  any  obstruction  of  any 
agency's  performance  of  Its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities In  short,  nothing  in  the 
amendment  you  have  proposed  would  create 
additional  burdens  for  agencies  currently 
complying  with  the  Executive  Order  Be- 
cause the  amendment  does  not  alter  the  cur- 
rent Involvement  of  OMB  In  regulatory  re- 
view. It  would  be  Inaccurate  to  suggest  that 
this  amendment  somehow  reassigns  OMB 
functions  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
any  other  agency 

It  would  also  be  Incorrect  to  suggest  that 
this  amendment  effectively  blocks  agency 
action  because  It  renders  a  regulation  Inef- 


fective until  the  issuing  agency  complies 
with  the  Executive  Order  or  otherwise  pre- 
cludes an  sigency  from  promulgating  a  regu 
latlon.  The  limited  remedy  provided  under 
the  amendment  is  the  deferral  of  Implemen- 
tation of  regulations  until  supplemental 
guidelines  are  approved.  The  simple  solution 
to  avoiding  delay  In  the  effective  date  of  the 
regulation  Is,  as  many  agencies  have  already 
done,  to  secure  approved  supplemental 
guidelines.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  this 
process  In  an  expeditious  manner. 

C.  Effect  on  Eiecutive  Prerogatives 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  amendment 
would  create  an  unwarranted  and  unprece- 
dented legislative  intrusion  into  executive 
branch  functions.  We  might  have  concerns 
about  this  Issue,  if  your  amendment  was  not 
so  carefully  drafted  to  assure  that  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  can  utilize  those  procedures  it 
finds  suitable,  now  and  in  the  future:  use  of 
the  language  "Executive  Order  or  similar 
procedures  "  recognizes  that  the  President 
retains  his  authority  to  change  the  Execu- 
tive Order  and  the  Attorney  Genera!  retains 
the  discretion  to  modify  the  guidelines.  It 
might  be  appropriate  to  make  this  point 
completely  free  from  doubt,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  work  with  you  in  this  regard. 
D  Judicial  Review 
The  amendment  does  not  expressly  provide 
for  Judicial  review  of  either  the  procedures 
governing  takings  assessments  or  the  assess- 
ments themselves. ^  The  Executive  Order  ex- 
pressly states  that  no  such  review  Is  avail- 
able, noting  that  these  procedures  do  not 
""create  any  right  or  benefit,  substantive  or 
procedural,  enforceable  at  law  by  a  party 
against  the  United  States,  its  agencies,  lu 
officers,  or  any  person."' 
See  E  O  J6 

Nonetheless,  questions  have  been  raised  re- 
garding whether,  by  referencing  the  Execu- 
tive Order  in  legislation,  certain  decisions 
become  Judicially  reviewable  action,  i.e  .  an 
agency"s  supplemental  guidelines,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  approval  of  such  supplemental 
guidelines,  and  the  policy  or  decision-spe- 
cific takings  assessments  performed  by  the 
agency  pursuant  to  those  guidelines 

In  order  for  the  Administration  to  support 
this  amendment  the  availability  and  extent 
of  judicial  review  must  be  clarified.  Specifi- 
cally, the  amendment  must  specify  that  such 
review  be  limited  to  the  fact  of  whether  or 
not  the  Attorney  General  has  certified  sup- 
plemental guidelines  for  the  issuing  agency. 
Neither  the  Attorney  General's  decision 
whether  or  not  to  Issue  such  certification 
nor  an  agency  or  department"s  compliance 
with  such  guidelines  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view. Of  course,  notwithstanding  Section  6  of 
the  Executive  Order,  the  individual  takings 
analysis  or  other  documents  developed  by  a 
department  or  agency  pursuant  to  applicable 
guidelines  would  be  part  of  the  administra- 
tive record  and  would,  in  accordance  with 
generally  applicable  principles  of  adminis- 
trative review,  be  considered  by  a  reviewing 
court  in  deciding  whether  agency  action 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  other  ap- 
plicable statutes,  including  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act 

This  review  should  be  provided  in  a  way 
which  does  not  create  additional  undue  delay 
in  the  promulgation  or  implementation  of 
programs  To  that  end,  such  review  should 
take  place  in  the  forum  which  might  other- 
wise have  review  of  the  substantive  decision 


Itself  (i.e  ,  the  promulgation  of  regrulationsi. 
Review  of  whether  certification  occurred 
would  take  place  simultaneously  with  the 
underlying  review  of  the  regulations,  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  relevant  statu- 
tory provisions  governing  such  review.  We 
also  believe  that  review  should  be  limited  to 
persons  whose  property  is  potentially  threat- 
ened by  a  taking 

Such  review  of  the  agency  action  should 
not  be  a  forum  for  determining  whether  a 
"taking'  occurred  or.  If  so.  what  compensa- 
llon  is  due  That  forum  already  exists  in  the 
Claims  Court  Finally,  judicial  review  of  the 
procedural  validity  of  the  aRency  TIA  should 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  a  subsequent 
action  in  the  Claims  Court  alleging  that  a 
specific  agency  action  resulted  In  a  taking. < 

Finally,  your  amendment  by  its  terms  ap- 
plies to  regulations  "promulgated  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  thus  making 
it  clear  that  regulations  currently  in  effect 
are  neither  subject  to  a  takings  assessment 
nor  subject  to  judicial  review  based  upon  an 
alleged  failure  to  conduct  such  an  assess- 
ment. This  is  a  sound  provision  because  no 
administrative  record  would  exist  upon 
which  Judicial  review  could  focus.  By  apply- 
ing this  provision  pro.<ipectively,  agencies  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  as  they  develop  reg- 
ulations, to  conduct  taking  assessments,  and 
develop  adminstrative  records  of  their  deci- 
sions. In  contrast,  for  regulations  issued 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  amendment, 
an  administrative  record  containing  the 
takings  assessment  would  be  developed,  and 
review  of  that  record  would  be  subject  to 
general  principles  of  administrative  review 

III.  CONCLL'SION 

In  conclusion,  the  Administration  fully 
supports  the  principles  and  procedures  enun- 
ciated in  Executive  Order  12630  With  the 
changes  we  have  noted  above,  the  proposed 
amendment  you  offered  embodies  the  fun- 
damental principles  expressed  in  that  Execu- 
tive Order,  and  is  carefully  crafted  to  address 
a  very  specific  and  important  concern  the 
need  to  recognize  in  the  course  of  developing 
regulations,  the  Impact  which  those  regula- 
tions might  have  on  private  property  rights. 
By  recognizing  the  need  to  consider  the  ef- 
fect of  regulatory  actions  on  private  prop- 
erty, and  the  possibility  that  such  actions 
may  effect  a  taking  of  private  property,  the 
amendment  ensures  that  agencies  will  at- 
tempt, in  carrying  out  their  statutory  func- 
tions, to  prevent  unnecessary  takings,  there- 
by protecting  rights  of  individuals  in  private 
property,  reducing  the  fiscal  burden  on  all 
taxpayers  from  unnecessary  takings  and  re- 
lated litigation,  while  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment as  well. 

We  have  an  excellent  relationship  with  a 
broad  range  of  government  agencies,  assist- 
ing in  the  implementation  of  Executive 
Order  12630  and  the  principles  which  under- 
gird  it  We  are  confident  that  relationship 
would  continue  with  the  amendment  which, 
as  we  understand  it.  shares  those  principles. 
Thus,  with  the  addition  of  these  requested 


'Whether  or  not  a  p»j-licul»T  ««ency  action  con- 
(titutac  a  t&king  would,  of  courae.  be  reviewable  id 
the  Claims  Court,  as  la  the  caae  today. 


*A  prov-ifilon  enuompaARlnK  Ihes^  principles  could 
be  added  to  the  end  of  your  amendment,  afl  follows. 
Judicial  review  of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  limited  to  a  determination  of 
whether  the  Attorney  C^neral  ha£  certified  the  issu- 
ing ageni  y  a«  In  compliance  with  the  Executive 
Order  or  similar  procedures  Such  review  shall  be 
permitted  in  the  same  forum  and  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Isaued  reiruiatlons  are  otherwise  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  Only  persons  with  property  poten- 
tially threatened  by  an  agency  taking  shall  have 
standing  lo  challenge  action  as  contrary  to  this  sec- 
tion In  no  event  shall  such  review  Include  any  l8*ue 
for  which  the  Claims  Court  has  jurisdiction. 


changes,    we    support    the    amendment    and 
look   forward   to  working  with   you    toward 
achieving  those  goals. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  B,  Stewart, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


AN  Open  Letter  of  Members  of  -raE  United 
States  Senate 

January  13.  1991. 
Dear  Senator  We  write  to  urge  you  to 
Join  Senator  Symms.  Senator  Boren,  and 
others  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  ex- 
tremely Important  to  our  members  and  to 
your  constituents-  S,  50.  the  Private  Prop- 
erty Rights  Act  of  1991 

This  bill  will  ensure  that  impacts  on  pri- 
vate property  rights  is  duly  considered  in  the 
federal  agencies'  regrulatory  activities.  It  in 
no  way  limits  federal  agencies'  authority  to 
regulate  or  to  fulfill  any  legislative  man- 
date, Ho'A'ever.  the  bill  will  require  federal 
decision  makers  to  assess  the  potential  im- 
pact of  their  regulatory  actions  on  private 
property  rights  and  to  minimize  trans- 
gression of  private  rights  whenever  possible. 
Compliance  with  this  act  will  help  avoid  in- 
advertent 'takings'  of  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  and  thus  reduce  the  fed- 
eral government's  financial  liability  for  such 
compensable  "takings." 

The  Private  Property  Rights  Act  of  1991 
will  give  statutory  endorsement  to  proce- 
dures like  those  stipulated  m  Executive 
Order  « 12630  After  a  careful  review  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Administration 
(including  the  President's  Council  on  Com- 
petitiveness, the  EPA,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  USDA)  "strongly  sup- 
ports" this  legislation. 

Our  organizations  have  been  staunch  de- 
fenders of  private  property  rights  which  are 
the  foundation  of  U.S.  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  the  individual  liberties  which  we  all 
enjoy  Your  past  leadership  m  protecting 
those  rights  is  greatly  appreciated.  The  Pri- 
vate Property  Rights  Act  of  1991  provides  a 
strategic  method  for  balancing  governments 
necessary  action  and  protecting  private 
rights. 

Please  communicate  your  support  for  this 
important  legislation  by  enlisting  as  a  co- 
sponsor  as  soon  as  possible.  "You  may  contact 
Trent  in  Senator  Symms'  office  i4-6142>.  or 
Dan   in   Senator  Boren's   office   i4-4732)   for 
more  information. 
Sincerely. 
.American     Environmental     Fo'andation, 
American     Farm     B'jreau     Federation. 
Am.ericans    Forest    Council.    American 
Forest    Resource    Alliance.    .'American 
Sheep  Industry  Association.  Blue  Rib- 
bon   Coalition.    Citizens    for    a    Sound 
Economy.   Competitive    Enterprise    In- 
stitute.    Environmental     Conservation 
Organization.  Fairness  to  Land  Owners 
Committee,    Land    Improvement    Con- 
tractors Association,   National   Cattle- 
men's  Association.   National    Farmers 
Organization.    National    Forest    Prod- 
ucts Association.  National  Grange,  Na- 
tional Inholders  Association.  National 
Milk    Producers  Association,   National 
Water    Resources    Association.     Penn- 
sylvania    Land     Owners     Association, 
STOP,   of  Indiana.   US    Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Washington  FYoperty  Own- 
ers Coalition. 


Brunswick.  CA.  October  12.  1990. 
Hon.  Steve  Symms. 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  I  strongly  support 
your  Private  Property  Rights  Bill  which  you 
are  to  introduce  in  the  coming  days  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  a  local  member  of  the  Fairness  to 
Landowners  Committee.  'FLOC;  whose 
headquarters  is  in  Cambridge,  Maryland 

With   the   way   things   are   going,   we   need 
your  bill  to  strengthen  the  Fifth  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution- 
Very  truly  yours. 

JIMMIE  ANN  ABNER. 

Brnnsu'ick'Golden  Isles 
Hornebuilders'  Association. 

THE  FLOC. 

Cambridge.  MD.  October  15.  1990. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  the  founder  and 
Chairman  of  the  FLOC — Fairness  to  Land 
Owners  Committee,  Our  policy  statement  is 
included  in  our  written  testimony  on  the 
"No  Net  Loss"  Policy  to  the  Wetlands  Co- 
ordination Team  of  the  Domestic  Policy 
Council,  and  can  be  obtained  fromj  Teresa 
Gorman. 

On  behalf  of  our  7.00O+  members  in  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  our  growing  chapters 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  and  as  far  West  as 
Washington  -State.  I  Applaud  Senator 
Symms  efforts  and  offer  him.  O'ur  strongest 
support  for  the  passage  of  the  "Private  Prop- 
erty Rights  Ad  of  1990", 

The  growth  and  out-reach  of  our  citizens' 
organization,  in  less  than  four  months  and 
with  limited  resources  and  volunteer  staff,  is 
tangible  testim,ony  to  Federal  government 
agencies'  blatant  abuse  of  power  resulting  in 
the  deprivation  of  the  rights  of  land  owners, 

1  would  like  to  emphasize  a  few  relevant 
qaotes  from  our   "nc  net  loss"  testimony 

Our  principles  are  very  basic— We  want  O'or 
rights  under  the  law  and  a  balance  ir  the 
scales  of  environm.ental  sensitivity  and  prop- 
erty ownership. 

It's  time  for  this  Administration  to  stop 
the  loss  of  land  owners'  rights,  the  devalu- 
ation of  private  property,  and  land 
"takings"  due  to  those  (non-tidal  wetlands i 
changes. 

It's  time  for  all  of  us  with  a  vested  interest 
In  private  property  rights  to  pull  out  all  the 
guns  and  fight  those  who  want  to  tell  what 
we  can  not  do  with  our  land. 

This  act  must  pass  as  a  firm  reminder  to 
government  agencies  that  they  must  con- 
sider private  property  and  the  cost  of 
"takings"  when  they  regulate  At  this  very 
moment,  we  are  aware  of  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  law  firms  that  are  preparing  class  ac- 
tion and  individual  cases  against  Federal 
government  agencies  involved  m  land 
"takings"  due  to  the  changes  in  the  non- 
tidal  wetlands  definitions  and  policies  The 
claims  of  these  cases  are  beyond  quantificai- 
tion  and  the  da.mages  are  far  beyond  the 
ability  of  we  the  taxpayers  to  pay  Perhaps  if 
the  litigation  cost  and  damages  came  out  of 
the  agencies'  budgets,  they  might  not  be  so 
cavalier  m  holding  our  land  hostage  and  in 
"taking"  private  property. 
Sincerely, 

Margaret  Ann  Reigle, 

Chairman. 

Hon.  Steve  Symms, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Symms  Recently,  the  STXDP 
Organization  of  Northwest  Indiana  became 
aware  of  the  Private  Property  Rights  Act  of 
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1990  As  a  KTassroots  organization  currently 
fltrhtlng  federal  legislation  which  Includes 
condemnation,  we  realize  the  need  and  im- 
portance  of  legislation  such  as  this  The  sup- 
port which  we  have  received  from  home- 
owners, farmers,  local  elected  officials,  and 
businesses  reinforces  the  fact  that  private 
property  protection  rlghu  are  sorely  needed 
We  commend  you  for  the  Initiative  that 
you  have  shown  in  drafting  this  act  and 
pledge  our  support  for  the  Private  Property 
RlghU  Act  of  1990.  It  is  heartening  to  see 
that  you  have  already  received  the  support 
of  small  business,  farm,  civil  rights,  and  free 
market  environmentalist  groups.  We  hope 
that  support  such  as  this  will  make  your  pro- 
posal a  reality  in  the  near  future.  Please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  us  if  we  may  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you. 

Sincerely,  

The  stop  steering  committee. 

Resolution  of  the  Greater  Yellowstone 

ASSOCIATION  OF  Conservation  districts 

Resolution:  To  encourage  conservation  dis- 
tricts who  are  members  of  the  Greater  Yel- 
lowstone Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts to  support  the  concept  of  the  "Private 
Property  Rights  Act  of  1991"  as  authored  by 
Sen.  Steve  Symms  (R-ID)  and  cosponsored  by 
Sen  David  Boren  (D-OKi 

Whereas,  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts  was  formed  in 
February.  1990  to  present  a  three  state  uni- 
fied conservation  district  voice  on  natural 
resource  Issues  in  the  Greater  Yellowstone 
area,  and 

Whereas,  the  Association's  membership  Is 
35  conservation  districts  surrounding  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and 

Whereas,  the  intention  of  the  Association 
Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  individuals 
and  organizations  currently  Involved  in  busi- 
ness and  personal  endeavors  surrounding  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Therefore  be  It  Resolved,  that  conservation 
districts  and  members  of  those  districts  who 
belong  to  the  Greater  Yellowstone  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts  be  encouraged 
to  support  the  concept  of  the  ■Private  Prop- 
erty RlghU  Act  of  1991."  This  bill,  if  passed, 
will  add  statutory  endorsement  to  executive 
orders  issued  by  both  Presidents  Reagan  and 
Bush,  requiring  federal  agencies  to  consider 
the  Impact  of  their  rules  and  regulations  on 
private  property  under  the  Taking"  clause 
of  the  5th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Submitted  by:  Caribou  Conservation  Dis- 
trict. Soda  Springs.  Idaho 

Mr.  BOREN  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  lo  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Symms  of  Idaho,  in  introducing  the  Pri- 
vate Property  Rights  Act.  This  bill  is  a 
response  to  the  growing  phenomenon 
where  a  citizen  is  essentially  deprived 
of  his  property  rights  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  Federal  regulation.  The  fifth 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution requires  "just  compensation" 
when  private  property  is  taken  for  put)- 
lic  use  The  US  Supreme  Court  has 
often  noted  that  if  regulation  goes  too 
far  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  taking." 

Regulations  of  several  Federal  agen- 
cies, must  notably  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  .\griculture  Department,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Corpe  of  Engineers,  have  been 
found  by  the  courts  to  amount  to  fifth 
amendment   takings    These  aggressive 


regulations  not  only  rob  the  owner  of 
the  use  of  his  property,  but  expose  the 
taxpayers  to  multimillion-dollar  law- 
suits in  order  to  compensate  the  prop- 
erty owners.  Currently,  the  Federal 
Government  faces  over  $1  billion  in 
outstanding  "takings'"  claims. 

Mr.  President,  the  costs  of  these 
"takings"  suits  are  far  beyond  those 
budgeted  for  these  agencies  and  the 
laws  and  programs  they  administer. 
Worse  yet.  these  costs  can  often  be 
avoided  if  one  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  communicate  with  the 
other.  This  communication  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Private  Property  Rights 
Act. 

This  legislation  requires  that  new 
regulations  promulgated  by  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  certified 
by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  that  an 
assessment  has  been  made  as  to  their 
potential  for  governmental  exposure  to 
takings  claims.  Instead  of  codifying  a 
standard,  this  mechanism  will  allow 
the  Justice  Department  to  apply  the 
current  standard  used  by  the  Federal 
courts  to  determine  when  a  regulation 
amounts  to  a  taking.  Therefore,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  refines  the  takings  test 
over  time,  the  Justice  Department's 
analysis  changes  with  it. 

Critics  of  this  proposal  charge  that  it 
will  add  a  new  and  burdensome  layer  of 
bureaucracy  to  the  already  slow  proc- 
ess of  implementation  of  regulations. 
However,  the  Justice  Department  has 
responded  by  pointing  out  the  fact  that 
most  Federal  agencies  already  comply 
with  a  similar  practice.  F'urther,  any 
short  delay  caused  by  the  certification 
process  will  be  worth  the  savings  from 
a  reduction  of  takings  claims  against 
the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  agencies  I've 
mentioned  and  is  strongly  supported  by 
several  farm  and  business  organiza- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  value  of  the  certification  process  it 
would  require  and  to  join  Senator 
Symms  and  myself  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill. 


By  Mr  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  51.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture,  transfer,  or  importa- 
tion of  .25  caliber.  .32  caliber,  and  9 
millimeter  ammunition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

VIOLENT  CHIME  PREVENTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Violent  Crime  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1991  to  ban  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  and  transfer  of  .25 
caliber.  32  caliber,  and  9  millimeter 
ammunition  I  propose  this  not  as  an 
alternative  to  gun  control  efforts, 
which  I  support,  but  rather  as  some- 
thing of  an  interim  complementary 
measure  while  the  prolonged  debate  on 
gun  control  continues.  The  bill  targets 
these  particular  rounds  of  ammunition 
because  .25  and    32  caliber  bullets  are 


used  in  Saturday  Night  Specials,  the 
street  criminal's  weapon  of  choice,  and 
9-millimeter  bullets  are  used  in  the 
deadly  assault  weapons  favored  by  drug 
lords. 

Handguns  exact  a  deadly  price  on  our 
Nation.  Of  that  there  is  no  question. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  sta- 
tistics, more  than  4  in  10  murder  vic- 
tims between  1984  and  1988  were  killed 
with  handguns,  an  average  of  9,200  per 
year. 

Law  enforcement  officials  must  con- 
tend with  the  sheer  number  of  guns 
available  on  the  streets.  About  70  mil- 
lion handguns  and  200  million  firearms 
of  all  types  are  in  private  hands,  more 
than  triple  the  number  two  decades 
ago.  New  York  City  police  estimate 
there  are  2  million  guns  in  the  city,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  permits  have  been 
issued  for  only  50.000  of  them.  One  po 
lice  officer  recently  told  the  New  York 
Times.  "If  you're  asking  me  if  every  14- 
year-old  has  a  gun.  the  answer  is  no. 
Does  every  other  14-year-old  have  a 
gun?  The  answer  is  yes  "  One  Brooklyn 
teenager  declared.  "It's  not  just  want, 
it's  need.  Everybody's  got  one,  so  I  got 
to  have  one." 

As  the  drug  war  grows  ever  deadlier 
in  our  inner  cities,  military-style  fire- 
arms have  become  plentiful  and  fash- 
ionable. I  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
NYPD  Police  Academy  and  saw  some  of 
these  guns,  such  as  the  TEC-9.  What 
chilled  me  is  that  some  of  the  9-milli- 
meter semiautomatics  are  "street 
dude"  stuff.  They  have  comic  strip 
chromium  that  makes  them  look  like 
space  guns.  But  they  are  absolutely 
deadly,  and  they  consume  an  enormous 
amount  of  ammunition 

How  did  we  find  ourselves  in  this  sit- 
uation'' Handgun  control  as  it  is  con- 
ventionally offered  has  not  worked. 
The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  has  been 
evaded  by  foreign  imports.  The  Fire- 
arms Owners  Protection  Act  of  1986  re- 
pealed provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  restricting  the  sale  of  guns.  The 
debate  continues  to  focus  exclusively 
on  how  to  control  the  availability  of 
guns:  Should  they  be  banned?  Reg- 
istered"' Should  there  be  a  waiting  pe- 
riod before  purchasing  if  Should  cer- 
tain people  be  prohibited  from  obtain- 
ing them,  or  should  certain  guns  be 
seized  or  bought  from  individuals':' 

Mr  President,  these  efforts  are  admi- 
rable, and  I  shall  continue  to  support 
measures  which  are  aimed  at  keeping 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
a  threat  to  public  safety  But  with  200 
million  guns  available,  each  with  a 
longer  lifespan  than  you  or  I,  even  if 
we  were  to  ban  all  further  manufacture 
and  importation  of  firearms,  we  would 
have  enough  to  last  us  well  into  the  22d 
century.  Clearly  another  tack  must  be 
taken. 

A  story  from  my  days  as  Ambassador 
to  India  illustrates  my  point  .Admis- 
sion to  the  legendary  Indian  Civil  Serv- 
ice   ultimately    turned   on    a   grueling 


oral  examination.  A  favorite  question 
asked  the  examinee  to  imagine  himself 
a  district  officer  on  a  2-day  trek  from 
his  main  base  to  an  outlying  village. 
As  his  party  is  preparing  to  make  camp 
for  the  night  he  is  struck  on  the  fore- 
arm by  a  Malay  King  Cobra.  What  does 
he  do"' 

The  correct  answer  is  that  he  dies. 
The  young  men  who  thought  of  slash- 
ing and  sucking  their  wound  or  sending 
runner.s  for  a  doctor,  or  whatever,  were 
deemed  to  have  an  insufficient  hold  on 
reality  A  man  struck  on  the  arm  by  a 
Malay  King  Cobra  as  dark  descends  on 
the  Indian  jungle  does  exactly  one 
thing— he  dies. 

This  is  our  problem  with  handgun 
control.  We  somehow  dont  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  guns  are 
out  there,  in  our  streets.  70  million  of 
them  and  2  million  more  each  year. 
There  is  no  getting  rid  of  them.  But 
this  conundrum  does  give  us  a  way  out. 
Supposing  the  cobra  had  been 
defanged"'  Supposing  the  supply  of  bul- 
lets were  restricted  or  eliminated'' 

There  are  enough  firearms  to  last 
well  into  the  22d  century,  but  only 
enough  ammunition  for  those  guns  to 
last  about  4  years.  Of  the  7.5  billion 
rounds  in  factory,  commercial,  and 
household  inventory  in  this  country, 
about  2  billion  are  used  each  .vear. 
Were  we  to  ban  from  today  additional 
rounds  from  entering  the  market,  ex- 
isting ammunition  supplies  would  soon 
run  out  And  what  good  is  a  gun  with- 
out bullets? 

The  exact  numbers  are  sketchy  be- 
cause the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  does  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  track  the  supply  of  ammunition 
in  the  same  way  it  tracks  firearms.  But 
even  so.  the  point  is  the  same:  guns 
don't  kill  people,  bullets  do.  If  efforts 
to  stem  the  supply  of  guns  are  failing, 
it  is  time  to  look  for  another  alter- 
native I  ask  you  today  as  I  asked  you 
2  years  ago:  Is  it  not  a  more  realistic 
hypKJthesis  to  control  ammunition  as  a 
means  of  controlling  violent  crime 
than  it  is  to  control  handguns'i' 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Con- 
gress hits  been  called  upKDn  to  ban  a  par- 
ticular round  of  ammunition.  In  1986, 
the  same  year  this  body  passed  the 
Firearms  Owners  Protection  Act,  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  banning  the  so- 
called  cop-killer  bullet.  This  round, 
jacketed  with  tungsten  alloys,  steel, 
brass,  or  any  number  of  other  metals, 
had  been  demonstrated  to  penetrate  no 
fewer  than  four  police  flak  jackets  and 
an  additional  five  Los  Angeles  Country 
phone  books  at  one  time.  In  1982  the 
New  York  Policy  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion came  to  be  and  Representative 
BiELggi  and  asked  us  to  do  something 
about  the  ready  availability  of  these 
bullets.  The  result  was  the  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Protection  Act. 
which  we  introduced  in  1982.  1983.  and 
for  the  last  time  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress. In  the  end.  with  the  tacit  sup- 


port of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
the  measure  passed  the  Congress  and 
was  signed  by  the  President  as  Public 
Law  99-408  on  August  28.  1986. 

In  this  Congress  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ban  three  other  cop-killer 
bullets:  the  .25  caliber.  .32  caliber  and  9 
millimeter.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  first 
two.  the  .25  and  .32  caliber,  are  used  in 
guns  commonly  known  as  Saturday 
Night  Specials,  a  phrase  coined  by  De- 
troit police  to  describe  the  weekend 
traffic  in  cheap  guns  from  Ohio.  Satur- 
day Night  Specials,  or  snubbies.  are 
easily  concealed.  So  easily,  in  fact, 
that  last  December  one  Brooklyn  3- 
year-old  brought  a  .25  Raven  automatic 
to  school  in  his  coat  pocket.  The  New- 
York  Dally  News  reported  that  an  alert 
teacher  noticed  the  gun  and.  unsure 
whether  it  was  a  toy.  took  it  from  the 
"gun-totin"  tot."  Police  discovered  it 
carried  four  live  rounds.  The  child  had 
taken  the  gun  from  the  front  seat  of 
family  friend's  car  as  he  was  driven  to 
school  that  morning.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  a  member  of  the  Sesame 
Street  set  brought  a  loaded  Saturday 
Night  Special  to  school.  Nor  will  it  be 
the  last  until  we  do  something  about 
it. 

As  Cox  Newspapers  documented  in 
1981.  Saturday  Night  Specials  are  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  criminals.  Of 
handguns  fired  at  New  York  City  police 
officers  between  1975  and  1985.  one- 
quarter  were  .25  or  .32  caliber.  They  are 
concealable  guns,  and  they  are  deadly. 
Saturday  Night  Specials  are  used  in 
convenience  store  and  liquor  store 
hold-ups.  teenagers  take  them  to 
school  to  settle  arguments,  and  gun- 
runners carry  them  from  State  to 
State  in  the  hundreds.  There  are  more 
than  360.000  .25  caliber  and  .32  caliber 
firearms  manufactured  each  year  in 
this  country. 

In  each  of  the  last  three  Congresses  1 
have  sponsored  a  bill  that  would  ban 
.25  and  .32  caliber  ammunition.  In  this 
Congress  I  offer  a  hill  which  would  also 
ban  9-millimeter  ammunition.  The 
drug  war  is  a  war.  with  military-style 
weapons  used  by  drug  dealers  and  traf- 
fickers. Fourteen-  and  15-year-olds  can 
be  seen  proudly  displaying  their  9-mil- 
limeter  Tec-9.  Mac-10  or  Glock-17  plas- 
tic frame  pistols.  "It  used  to  be  that 
when  kids  had  problems  with  one  an- 
other, they  took  it  out  with  their  fists 
or  maybe  zip  guns,"  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Lee  Brown  said  in 
November.  "But  now  they  consider  the 
gun  a  badge  of  honor.  And  now  the  9- 
millimeter  is  the  weapon  of  choice   " 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Every  Other 
14- Year-Old.  Armed."  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  less  than  a  week  later 
that  teenagers  now  carry  powerful  9- 
millimeter  semiautomatics.  machine 
pistols  or  military  assault  rifles  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  affordable  with 
drug  money.  Guns  bought  elsewhere  for 
J500  regularly  go  for  more  than  SI. 000 
on    the    streets    of    New    York    City, 


spawning  a  new  domestic  illicit  gun 
trade  in  military  assault  weapons.  And 
with  nearly  200.000  9-mlllimeter  fire- 
arms manufactured  in  this  country 
each  year,  in  many  places  police  find 
themselves  outgunned  by  gang  mem- 
bers and  drug  dealers.  In  1987.  10  law- 
enforcement  officers  were  killed  by  .25 
and  .32  caliber  and  9-millimeter  guns. 
and  in  1988  another  10  lost  their  lives 
by  these  guns. 

If  we  ban  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion and  transfer  of  the  ammunition 
for  these  weapons,  and  here  I  sjjeak 
specifically  of  .25  and  .32  caliber  and  9- 
millimeter  rounds,  before  we  reach  the 
new  millenium  a  large  number  of  the 
guns  used  to  commit  crimes  in  this 
country  will  be  out  of  commission.  Will 
there  be  others'!'  Of  course.  But  Presi- 
dent Reagan  survived  a  .22  caliber 
chest  wound.  President  Ford  very  like- 
ly would  not  have  survived  the  .32 
round  that  was  fired  at  him,.  President. 
McKinley.  Huey  Long  and  George 
Moscone  did  not  The  .22  is  too  small  to 
be  deadly,  the  .45  too  large  to  conceal 
and  is  used  by  Alaskan  guides  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  grizzly  bear  at- 
tacks. In  betw-een  we  could  save  a  cou- 
ple thousand  lives  each  year. 

This  IS  no  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  of  handgun  violence,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  might  jUst  save  the  lives  of  a  few 
children.  It  is  our  chance  to  make  sure 
that  the  deadliest  guns  on  our  streets 
no  longer  pose  us  a  threat.  It  is  time  to 
defang  our  cobra.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  51 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Violent  Crime  Prevention 
Acf. 

Sec  2  Section  922(ai  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(li  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  i8,i  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(3i  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  for  any  person  to  manufacture,  trans- 
fer, or  import  .25  or  .32  caliber  or  9  millime- 
ter ammunition,  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A  I  the  manufacture  or  importation  of 
such  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
or  any  State  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and 

"iBi  any  manufacture  or  importation  for 
testing  or  for  experimenting  authorized  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

■■(lOi  for  any  manufacturer  or  importer  to 
sell  or  deliver  .25  or  .32  caliber  or  9  millime- 
ter ammunition,  except  that  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufacturer 
or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
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a«ency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, and 

"(B)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufacturer 
or  Importer  of  such  ammunition  for  testing 
or  for  experimenting  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary". 

Sec.  3.  Section  923(aul)(A)  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices,  armor  piercing  am- 
munition, or  .25  or  .32  caliber  or  9  millimeter 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  Jl.OOO  per  year.". 

Sex:.  4.  Section  923iaMli(Ci  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  or  armor  piercing  or  24 
or  .32  caliber  or  9  millimeter  ammunition  for 
any  firearm,  a  fee  of  JlO  per  year". 

Sec  5  Section  923(a)(2)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  If  the  applicant  Is  an  Importer— 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices,  or  armor  piercing  or 
.25  or  32  caliber  or  9  millimeter  ammunition 
for  any  firearm,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year;  or 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  or  ammunition  other 
than  armor  piercing  or  .25  or  .32  caliber  or  9 
millimeter  ammunition  for  any  firearm,  a 
fee  of  t60  per  year   ' 

SEC.  6.  Section  923  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(1)  Licensed  Importers  and  licensed  manu- 
facturers shall  mark  all  25  and  .32  caliber 
and  9  millimeter  ammunition  and  packages 
containing  such  ammunition  for  distribu- 
tion, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation". 

Sec.  7.  Section  929(a)(1)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  '.  or  with  26  or  .32  caliber  or 
9  millimeter  ammunition"  after  "possession 
of  armor  piercing  ammunition";  and 

(2)  Inserting  ".  or  .25  or  32  caliber  or  9  mil- 
limeter ammunition."  after  "armor- piercing 
handgun  ammunition". 

Sec  8.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on  the  first  day 
Of  the  first  calendar  month  which  begins 
more  than  90  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 
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By  Mr  MO\'NIHAN: 
S.  52.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  national  his- 
toric landmark  theme  study  on  Amer- 
ican labor  history;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

STt'DV  OF  HISTORIC  SITES  IN  THE  LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct a  nationwide  study  of  sites  signifi- 
cant to  the  history  of  the  American 
labor  movement  and  other  less  formal, 
but  still  important,  historical  events 
involving  workers,  the  laying  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  and  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  for  example. 

The  impact  of  the  labor  movement  on 
business.  Industry,  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  millions  of  workers  has  been 
great  Its  influence  starts  with  pay- 
checks and  job  security  for  union  mem- 
bers in  every  State,  and  reaches  here  to 


Washington, 
is  heard 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement 
goes  back  nearly  to  the  birth  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  1799.  the  Franklin  Typo- 
graphical Society  of  Journeymen 
Printers  of  New  York  formulated  a 
complete  wage  scale  and  went  on  strike 
to  enforce  It.  In  these  early  years,  such 
organizations  dissolved  once  their  goal 
was  accomplished. 

Recognizing  and  preserving  the  his- 
tory of  American  labor  will  Involve 
recognizing  and  preserving  an  idea.  No 
easy  task.  But  it  can  be  done.  and.  in 
fact,  the  Park  Service  is  already  doing 
it  at  sites  that  commemorate  other 
ideas.  For  example,  at  the  Women's 
Rights  National  Historical  Park  in 
Seneca  Falls.  NY.  Here  in  1848.  five 
women  drafted  a  declaration  of  senti- 
ments and  assembled  a  convention  of 
300  people.  Two  weeks  later  another 
was  held  in  Rochester.  Soon  they  were 
being  held  across  the  country. 

The  preservation  of  several  buildings 
in  Seneca  Falls  and  the  interpretive 
center  enable  many  thousands  of  visi- 
tors to  better  understand  the  idea  that 
wtis  born  there  143  years  ago.  This 
study  will  enable  the  Park  Service  to 
identify  other  sites  that  should  be 
similarly  recognized  and  preserved. 

Such  sites  are  found  throughout  the 
country.  The  birthplaces  of  leaders 
such  as  William  Sylvis.  a  Philadelphia 
Ironworker  who  founded  the  National 
Union  of  Iron  Molders  in  1859  and  the 
National  Labor  Union  in  1866,  for  ex- 
ample. Or  the  home  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.  who  founded  the  Federation  of  Or- 
ganized Trades  and  Labor  Unions, 
which  became  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  He  was  its  president  for 
37  years. 

There  are  the  sites  of  the  first  meet- 
ings of  the  unions  that  came  to  be 
household  names,  such  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  Columbus.  OH.  in  1890 
And  there  are  sites  that  have  largely 
been  forgotten,  but  still  have  their 
place  in  history,  such  as  Tyronza.  AR. 
where  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers 
Union  formed  during  the  depression. 

There  are  also  the  sites  of  strikes, 
some  of  which  are  known  for  their  vio- 
lent outcomes.  They  were,  in  a  real 
sense,  battlefields  in  the  fight  for  fair 
wages  and  working  conditions. 
Haymarket  Square  in  Chicago,  where 
workers  met  in  1886  to  protest  police 
actions  against  strikers,  for  example.  A 
bomb  went  off,  several  people  died,  and 
seven  labor  leaders  were  sentenced  to 
death.  Or  the  1917  strike  led  by  the 
Wobblles  in  the  copper  mines  of  Bisbee. 
AZ  that  ended  when  the  sheriff  and 
1.800  deputies  deported  1.200  strikers  to 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  19th  century  Amer- 
ican painters  is  being  offered  as  a  dona- 
tion. I  believe  we  owe  it  to  him,  and  to 
the  many  people  who  admire  the  Hud- 
son River  School  and  explore  its  ori- 


gins, to  accept  this  offer  and  designate 
it  a  national  historic  landmark 

I  regret  that  none  of  Thomas  Cole's 
work  hangs  in  the  Capitol,  although 
two  works  of  Bierstadt  can  be  found  in 
the  stairwell  outside  the  Speaker's 
lobby.  Perhaps  Cole's  greatest  work  is 
the  four  part  "Voyage  of  Life.  "  an  alle- 
gorical series  that  depicts  man  in  the 
four  stages  of  life  It  can  be  found  in 
the  National  Gallery,  along  with  two 
other  Cole  paintings  The  National  Gal- 
lery currently  has  a  major  exhibition 
of  works  by  Church,  who  was  Cole's 
first  student. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seek  out 
these  and  other  works  from  the  Hudson 
River  School  They  are  proof  enough  of 
Cole's  importance  and  the  need  to  add 
his  home  to  the  list  of  national  historic 
landmarks, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  a.s 
follows: 

S  52 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asscmblrd. 
SECTION  1   THEME  STIT)Y 

(a)  I.N  General  -  Not  lai*r  than  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (referred  to  as  the 

•Secretary"!  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  national  historic  landmark 
theme  study  on  American  labor  history  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  "theme  study"' 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  theme 
study  shall  be  to  identify  the  key  sites  In 
American  labor  history  including  the  history 
of  workers  and  their  work  organizing, 
unions,  and  strikes,  of  the  Impacts  of  Indus- 
trial and  technological  change,  and  the  con- 
tributions of  American  labor  to  American 
history 

(c)  Nomination  of  Landmarks —In  the 
theme  study  the  Secretary  shall  Identify, 
evaluate,  and  nominate  as  national  historic 
landmarks  the  districta.  sites,  buildings,  and 
structures  that  best  illustrate  or  commemo- 
rate American  labor  history  In  Its  fullest  va- 
riety. 

(d)  List  of  Possible  SrrES— On  the  basis 
of  the  theme  study,  the  Secretary  shall  - 

ll)  Identify  possible  new  park  units  appro- 
priate tr)  the  theme  of  American  labor  his- 
tory; and 

(2)  prepare  a  list.  In  order  of  importance  or 
merit,  of  the  most  appropriate  sites,  includ- 
ing a  discussion  of  the  feasibility  and  suit- 
ability of  their  inclusion  in  the  National 
Park  System 
SEC,  a,  consultation 

The  Secretary  shali  prepare  the  theme 
study  in  consultation  with  the  Secreury  of 
Labor  and  with  workers,  workers'  represent- 
atives, scholars  of  labor  history,  and  historic 
preservationists 
SEC.  S.  COOPERATr\T  AGREEMENT 

(ai  Lv  GeneH-AL  The  S«.'(.  retary  shall  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  one  or 
more  scholarly  and  public  historic  organiza- 
tions to— 

( 1 )  prepare  the  theme  study;  and 

(2)  ensure  that  the  theme  study  Is  prepared 
In  accordance  with  scholarly  standards  that 
are  generally  acceptable  in  the  scholarly 
community 


(b)  QtALiFiCATiONs  — The  scholarly  and 
public  historic  organization  or  organizations 
described  in  subsection  la)  shall  be— 

1 1 1  knowledgeable  of  American  labor  his- 
tory, and 

2i  recognized  in  the  scholarly  community 
as  adhering  to  scholarly  standards  that  are 
generally  acceptable   In   the  scholarly   com- 
munity 
SEC,  4.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS, 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$250,000  to  carry  out  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.53.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of 
Senate  general  election  campaigns,  to 
limit  contributions  by  multicandidate 
political  committees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

SENATE  ELECTION  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  re- 
form our  system  of  financing  Senate 
campaigns.  This  is  an  issue  which  the 
Senate  dealt  with  in  depth  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  the  Congress  before  that. 
I  believe  it  is  well  known  that  this  is 
an  issue  which  I  have  pursued  vigor- 
ously since  I  was  first  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  the  95th  Congress,  I  sup- 
ported public  financing  of  Senate  elec- 
tions back  in  1977.  Throughout  my  ca- 
reer in  the  Senate  I  have  cosjxinsored 
numerous  pieces  of  legislation  to  re- 
form Senate  elections:  Provisions  to 
provide  public  financing  and  limit 
spending,  to  increase  disclosure  of  PAC 
activity,  limit  PAC  contributions,  re- 
verse Buckley  versus  Valeo,  end  the 
practice  of  converting  left-over  cam- 
paign funds  to  private  use,  combat  neg- 
ative advertising,  enhance  voter  reg- 
istration, the  list  goes  on,  I  have  spo- 
ken on  the  Senate  floor  again  and 
again  the  same  concerns  I  have  dis- 
cussed today,  and  I've  voted  again  and 
again  to  pass  solid  reforms. 

With  the  passage  of  a  reform  bill  in 
the  Senate  last  year.  I  was  hopeful  that 
we  might  actually  see  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  enacted,  and  although  we 
fell  short  last  year.  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  we  will  see  reform  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  am  more  hopeful  because  the 
.\merican  people  are  calling  loudly  and 
clearly  for  a  major  overhaul  in  the  way 
we  run  Senate  campaigns.  With  voter 
turnout  at  about  50  percent,  it  is  clear 
that  many  citizens  no  longer  believe  in 
the  power  of  their  vote.  The  people  are 
disillusioned  by  the  perceived  power  of 
PACs  and  special  interest  groups  that 
make  large  contributions  to  cam- 
paigns. They  are  disillusioned  by  the 
inordinate  amount  of  time  candidates 
must  spend  raising  money,  and  they 
are  disillusioned  by  the  evolution- 
may  be  more  accurately,  disintegra- 
tion—of political  campaigns  into 
catchy  30-8econd  sound  bites. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  same  bill  I  introduced  on  this  issue 


last  year.  It  varies  in  some  imixjrtant 
aspects  from  the  final  form  of  the  cam- 
paign finance  reform  legislation  that 
this  body  passed  last  year.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  intense  debate  on  this 
issue  will  be  repeated  in  an  effort  to 
pass  campaign  reform  again,  and  I  am 
not  unalterably  committed  to  every 
provision  in  my  bill.  Ideally,  I  would 
like  to  propose  even  tougher  and  strict- 
er provisions  than  what  I  am  proposing 
today,  I  realize  that  when  we  do  pass 
campaign  reform  in  the  Senate,  it  will 
not  contain  every  provision  in  my  bill. 
But  this  is  a  solid  approach  to  this 
pressing  issue,  and  it  contains  the  ele- 
ments that  I  believe  must  be  included 
to  achieve  true  reform:  Spending  lim- 
its, partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
campaigns,  an  emphasis  on  small 
grassroots  contributions,  reduction  of 
incumbent  advantage,  and  the  means 
of  reducing  the  high  media  costs  that 
have  made  political  campaigns  a  multi- 
million  dollar  endeavor. 

First  and  most  importantly  this  bill 
sets  voluntary  limits  on  total  cam- 
paign spending  through  a  formula 
based  on  the  voting  age  population 
(VAPi  of  a  candidate's  State:  For  a 
general  Senate  election,  the  limit 
would  be  $400,000  plus  25  cents  for  each 
voter  up  to  4  million,  plus  20  cents  for 
each  voter  over  4  million,  with  mini- 
mum and  maximum  limits  of  $400,000 
and  $5,5  million  respectively.  The 
spending  limit  for  primary  elections 
would  be  50  percent  of  the  general 
limit.  This  is  a  fair  means  of  control- 
ling the  cost  of  these  campaigns  equal- 
ly for  all  candidates  while  allowing 
fiexibility  for  the  obviously  different 
makeup  of  our  diverse  States.  My  bill 
has  lower  limits  than  previous  propos- 
als. Under  my  bill,  fully  half  of  the 
Senate  races  would  be  kept  below  $1.5 
million  for  the  total  spending  cycle. 
This  still  seems  high  to  me,  but  with 
the  average  Senate  race  ringing  up  at 
$3,7  million  in  1988.  it  is  clearly  a  great 
Improvement.  I  have  prepared  a  table 
that  shows  the  key  numbers  for  every 
State  under  this  bill— spending  limits. 
PAC  limits,  qualifying  thresholds,  and 
the  amount  of  funding  grants — and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Second,  this  bill  would  cut  PAC  con- 
tributions in  half,  limiting  them  to 
$2,500  per  election  per  candidate,  as  op- 
posed to  $5,000  per  election  in  current 
law.  Additionally,  candidates  would 
have  to  limit  their  aggregate  accept- 
ance of  PAC  contributions  to  10  per- 
cent of  their  total  cycle  spending  limit. 
These  limits  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  people  to  contribute  to  polit- 
ical action  committees  that  will  help 
promote  the  causes  they  feel  are  im- 
portant while  preventing  PACs  from 
overshadowing  small  individual  con- 
tributors. The  limits  make  a  candidate 
more  dependent  on  small  contributors, 
but  this  in  turn  makes  the  public  more 


confident  in  the  integrity  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  this  is  the  key  to  a 
more  representative  government. 

This  legislation  also  pro\ides  a  vari- 
ety of  mechanisms  for  reducing  the 
costs  of  Senate  campaigns  so  that  the 
spending  limits  and  contribution  limits 
do  not  hinder  a  candidate's  success. 
First,  it  limits  the  campaign  period  to 
the  period  beginning  6  months  prior  to 
the  primary  election.  With  the  cam- 
paign period  restricted  to  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  costs  will  immediately 
be  reduced  simply  by  virtue  of  not  hav- 
ing to  purchase  as  much  media  time. 
Limiting  the  campaign  period  also  re- 
stores grassroots  interest  and  partici- 
pation in  the  election — long,  drawn  out 
campaigns  result  in  vote  burnout  and 
apathy  at  the  polls.  Second,  participat- 
ing candidates  would  receive  both  pre- 
ferred mail  rates  and  the  lowest  unit 
broadcast  rate — essentially,  non-pre- 
emptable  time  at  pre-emptable  rates, 
based  on  the  lowest  rate  over  the  past 
12-month  period.  In  addition,  the  media 
would  be  required  to  provide  free  and 
equal  time  for  a  candidate  to  counter 
independent  expenditures  made  for  the 
benefit  of  his  or  her  opponent 

One  of  the  most  significant  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  is  the  imple- 
mentation of  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  races.  This  would  most  effec- 
tively reduce  the  amount  of  time  a 
candidate  is  forced  to  spend  on  fund- 
raising  and  would  return  the  focus  of  a 
campaign  to  substantive  issues.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  this  and  other  ben- 
efits, a  candidate  would  have  to  garner 
broad  grassroots  support,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  raising  a  threshold  of 
funds  made  up  of  small  contributions 
primarily  from  in-State  sources.  Ujxin 
reaching  the  threshold  and  agreeing  to 
comply  with  the  various  limitations, 
the  candidate  would  receive  a  flat 
grant  of  one-third  of  the  remaining 
general  election  spending  limit 
amount.  For  the  remaining  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  above  the  threshold,  the 
candidate  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
matching  grants  for  small  contribu- 
tions of  $250  or  less,  and  grants  equal  to 
$250  for  contributions  between  $251  and 
$1,000.  No  matching  grants  would  be 
made  for  PAC  contributions  in  any 
amount.  This  financing  mechanism,  ac- 
complishes several  of  our  goals.  It 
eases  the  candidate's  fundraismg  bur- 
den without  putting  the  entire  burden 
upon  the  Federal  Government,  and  it 
encourages  the  candidate  to  focus  on 
small  contributions — the  kind  made  by 
individuals.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  level  of  public  financing  which 
I  believe  we  should  consider.  A  greater 
level  of  public  financing  would  do  even 
more  to  level  the  playing  field  between 
incumbents  and  challengei~s  and  to 
eliminate  the  perception  of  monied  in- 
fluence on  Senate  elections.  I  am  open 
to  proposals  of  higher  levels  of  public 
funding,  but  the  plan   I  am   proposing 
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today  is  a  fair  and  responsible  way  to 

This  bill  would  do  a  few  other  thlntfs 
that  warrant  mention  at  this  time.  It 
wr,  i!  I  ;iohibit  franked  mass  mailing's 
01  .•■:  :•<)  pieces  durmR  the  period  be- 
ginning 6  months  prior  to  the  primary 
election  through  the  general  election, 
including  newsletters,  notices  of  town 
meetings,  and  opinion  surveys.  It  has 
been  noted  that  our  current  campaign 
system  provides  an  unfair  advantage  to 
Incumbents.  The  limit  on  franked 
mailings  is  simply  one  more  step  in  as- 
suring that  Senate  races  are  not  biased 
in  favor  of  established  office-holders. 

Finally,  this  legislation  prohibits 
Member  PACs  and  contains  limits  and 
disclosure  requirements  on  bundling 
contributions  and  on  so-called  soft 
money  expenditures  from  State  politi- 
cal party  committees. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  our  election  proc- 
ess and  in  our  Government's  represen- 
Ution  of  the  people.  This  bill  does  just 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

S.  S3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Senate  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1990' 
SEC.  i  SPENDING  LIMITS. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  I9n\ 
(referred  to  as  "the  Acf'i  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title 

"TITLE  V-SPENDING  LIMITS  AND  PUB- 
LIC FINANCING  FOR  SENATE  GENERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

"DEFINITIONS 

"SEC.  501.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 
"(1)  the  term  authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
political  committee  that  Is  authorized  In 
writing  by  the  candidate  to  accept  contribu- 
tions or  malte  expenditures  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  to  further  the  election  of  the  can- 
didate, 

"(2)  the  t*rm  'candidate'  means  an  individ- 
ual who  is  seeking  nomination  for  election, 
or  election  to  a  seat  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  such  an  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election.  If  the  Individual  meets  the 
criteria  stated  In  subparagraph  <A)  or  (B)  of 
section  301 1 2): 

"(3)  the  term  eligible  candidate"  means  a 
candidate  who  has  made  the  filings  pre- 
scribed by  section  502  (a)  and  (bi; 

•(4)  the  term  'election  cycle'  means,  with 
respect  to  an  election  to  any  Senate  seat^ 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorised committee  of  a  candidate,  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  most  recent  general  election  for  the  seat 
that  the  candidate  seeks  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  general  election:  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  other  persons,  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  first  day  following  the 


date  of  the  last  general  elecOon  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  the  next  election: 

"(5t  the  term  general  election'  means  an 
election  that  will  directly  result  In  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator,  but  does  not  Include  an  open  pri- 
mary election: 

"(6)    the    term     general    election    period 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the   date   of  a   primary   or  runoff  election, 
whichever  is  later,  and  ending  on  the  first 

of- 
"(A»  the  date  of  such  general  election:  or 
"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  campaign  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election: 
"(7)  the  term  Immediate  family'  means— 
"•(A)  a  candidate's  spouse. 
"(B)    a    child,    stepchild,    parent,    grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or   the  candidates 
spouse:  and 

"(Ci  the  spouse  of  a  person  described  in 
subparagraph  iB): 

"18)  the  term  major  party'  has  the  mean- 
ing suted  In  section  9002(6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act),  provided  that  a 
candidate  In  a  general  election  held  by  a 
Slate  to  elect  a  Senator  subsequent  to  an 
open  primary  In  which  all  the  candidates  for 
the  orrice  participated  and  which  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  the  candidate  and  at  least 
one  other  candidate  for  the  ballot  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  shall  be  treated  as  a  candidate 
of  a  major  party  for  purposes  of  this  title: 

••(9)  the  term  primary  election',  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  for  any  Senate  seat, 
means  an  election  that  may  result  In  the  se- 
lection of  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  on  the 
ballot  of  in  a  general  election: 

•ilOi  the  term  primary  election  period", 
with  respect  to  an  election  for  any  Senate 
seat,  means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day 
following  the  dale  of  the  last  Senate  election 
for  that  seal  and  ending  on  the  first  of— 

"(A)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  that  seat  following  the  last  Senate  elec- 
tion for  that  seat:  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  election  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  Uj  seek  election: 

"(in  the  term  "runoff  election",  with  re- 
spect to  an  election  for  any  Senate  seat, 
means  an  election  held  after  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  that  seat,  prescribed  by  Slate  law  as 
the  means  for  determining  the  candidates 
that  will  be  certified  as  nominees  for  the 
Senate: 

"(12)  the  term  "runoff  election  period",  with 
respect  to  an  election  for  any  Senate  seal, 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  dale  of  the  most  recent  primary 
election  for  that  seat  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  runoff  election  for  thai  seat: 

"(13)  the  term  Senate  Account"  means  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Account  maln- 
Ulned.  pursuant  to  section  506.  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  the  Presidential 
Campaign  Fund  established  by  section 
9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986: 
and 

■•(14)  the  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  population,  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  for  a  SUte  pursuant 
to  section  315(e). 

•"ELIGIBILrr^"  TO  RECEIVE  BENEFITS 

"SEC.  502  (a)  To  t)e  eligible  to  receive  bene- 
flU  under  this  title,  a  candidate  shall  make 
the  filings  required  by  sulDsections  (b)  and 

(c). 

"(b)  To  become  an  eligible  candidate,  a 
candidate  shall,  on  the  day  that  the  can- 
didate files  as  a  candidate  for  the  primary 


election,  file  with  the  Commission  a  iledara 
lion  whether— 

"•(1)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate  s  au- 
thorized committees  agree  to  make  expend! 
lures  for  the  primary  election  in  an  amount 
greater  than  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)    50    percent    of    the    general    election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503(b):  or 
"(B)  $2,750,000: 

•"(2)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  agree  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  a  runoff  election,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
candidate  under  section  503(b):  and 

"(3)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  agree  to  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  general  election  in  an  amount 
equal  to  no  more  than  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to'  the  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

""(c)  To  become  an  eligible  candidate,  a 
candidate  shall,  not  later  than  7  days  after 
qualifying  for  the  general  election  ballot 
under  State  law  or,  if  the  candidate  s  State 
is  one  that  has  a  primary  election  to  qualify 
for  the  general  election  ballot  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  not  later  than  7  days  after  the  date 
such  candidate  wins  In  such  primary,  which- 
ever occurs  first,  file  a  certification  with  the 
Commission  under  penalty  of  perjury  staling 
that— 

"(1)  during  the  period  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 
of  the  general  election,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
special    election    for    the    seat   of   a    United 
Slates  Senator,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  day  on  which  the  seal  was  vacated, 
and  ending  on  the  day  the  cerllflcauon  is 
made,  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  have  received  contribu- 
tions In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  less- 
er of— 
••(A)S650.000:  or 
•"(B)  the  greater  of— 
"(1)  $150,000:  or 

"(II)  10  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State: 

"(2)  all  contributions  received  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1)  have  come  from  individuals, 
and  no  contribution  received  from  an  Indi- 
vidual, when  added  to  all  conlributionB  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  candidate  from  the  In- 
dividual, was  taken  into  account  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  contributions  from  that  Indi- 
vidual exceed  $250: 

"(3)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  have  not  expended  for 
the  primary  election  more  than  the  amount 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1): 

"(4)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  have  not  expended  for 
any  runoff  election  more  than  the  amount 
described  in  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(5)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  amount  of 
contributions  received  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  have  come  fVom  individuals  resid- 
ing in  the  candidate's  State: 

"(6)  at  least  one  other  candidate  has  quali- 
fied for  the  same  general  election  ballot 
under  State  law, 

"(7)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au 
thorized  committees- 

"(A)  have  not  made  and  will  not  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  that  ex- 
ceed the  general  election  spending  limit  ap- 
plicable to  the  candidate  under  section 
503(bi.  unless  permitted  to  do  so  under  sec- 
lion  504iai(2i: 

"(Bi  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315. 

"iC>  will  not  accept  any  contribution  for 
the   general   election   except   to   the   extent 


that  the  contribution  is  necessary  to  defray 
expenditures  for  the  general  election  that  in 
the  aggregate  do  not  exceed  the  general  elec- 
tion spending  limit  applicable  to  the  can- 
didate under  section  503(b).  unless  f)ermitted 
to  do  so  under  section  50!iai(2i; 

"(D)  wii;  deposit  all  paymenus  received 
under  this  section  in  an  account  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
from  which  funds  may  be  withdrawn  by 
check  or  similar  means  of  payment  to  third 
parlies. 

"(E)  will  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions,  and  other  appro- 
priate information  to  the  Commission: 

"(F)  will  cooperate  in  any  audit  and  exam- 
ination conducted  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  507:  and 

"(G)  will  not  make  any  expenditures  until 
the  dale  that  Is  6  months  before  the  date  of 
the  primary  election,  or  use  payments  re- 
ceived under  this  section  for  expenses  in- 
curred prior  to  such  date  for  media  advertis- 
ing, direct  mail,  and  telephone  banks  unless 
such  expenses  for  mall  or  telephones  are  di- 
rectly related  to  raising  funds  or  recruiting 
volunteers  for  that  election:  and 

"(8)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  will  not  use  a  broadcast 
station,  pursuant  to  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315).  for  a 
political  advertisement  or  broadcast  commu- 
nication on  a  television  broadcast  station 
until  the  date  that  is  6  months  before  the 
date  of  the  primary  election  in  which  such 
candidate  is  involved:  and 

"(8)  the  candidate  intends  to  make  use  of 
the  benefits  provided  in  section  504. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)(1) 
and  section  504ia)(2)(B),  in  determining  the 
amount  of  contributions  received  by  a  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  authorized  a 
committees — 

"(1)  no  contribution  other  than  a  gift  of 
money  made  by  a  written  instrument  that 
Identifies  the  person  making  the  contribu- 
tion shall  be  taken  into  account; 

■■i2i  no  contribution  made  through  an 
Intermediary  or  conduit  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 315(ai(8)  shall  be  taken  into  account: 

"1 3 1  no  contribution  received  from  a  person 
other  than  an  individual  shall  be  taken  into 
ai  count,  and  no  contribution  received  from 
an  individual  shall  be  taken  into  account  to 
the  extent  such  contribution  exceeds  $250 
when  added  to  all  other  contributions  made 
by  that  individual  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
such  candidate  since  the  date  specified  in 
paragraph  i4 );  and 

■'4)  no  contribution  received  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  general  election  is  held  or 
received  after  the  date  on  which  the  general 
election  is  held  shall  be  taken  into  account, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  special  election,  no  con- 
tribution received  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
the  seat  was  vacated  or  received  after  the 
dale  on  which  the  general  election  is  held 
shall  be  taken  into  account 

"LIMITATIONS  ON  KXPKNDrrURES 
""Sec.  503   lai  No  candidate  shall  — 
"(1)  make  expenditures  from  the  personal 
funds  of  the  candidate  or  the  funds  of  a  mem- 
ber   of   the    immediate    family    of   the    can- 
didate, or 

■'i2)  incur  personal  debt. 
In  excess  of  $100,000  in  connection  with  the 
candidate's  campaign  for  the  Senate  during 
an  election  cycle. 

"(b)  No  candidate  may  make  expenditures 
for  a  general  election  ir.  excess  of  the  lesser 
of— 
"(A)  $5,500,000:  or 
""(B)  the  greater  of — 


"iD  $900,000:  or 

■"(ii)  $400,000  plus  26  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  4.000.000  or  less,  plus 
20  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation over  4.000.000. 

plus  any  amount  permitted  under  section  504 
(b!  and  (O. 

"ici  No  candidate  who  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  under  this  title  for  use  in 
a  general  election  may  receive  such  benefits 
if  the  candidate  make  expenditures  for  the 
primary  election  in  excess  of  the  lesser  of — 

••(1)  $2,750,000:  or 

••(2)  the  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
limitation  on  expenditures  for  the  general 
election  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

•'(d)  No  candidate  who  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  benefit.*  under  this  title  for  use  in 
a  general  election  may  receive  such  benefits 
if  the  candidate  makes  expenditures  for  a 
runoff  election  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  general  election  determined 
under  subsection  (b). 

••(e)(1)  The  limitation  stated  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to  expenditures  by  a  can- 
didate or  the  Candida  tes  authorized  commit- 
tees from  a  compliance  fund  established  to 
defray  the  costs  of  legal  and  accounting  serv- 
ices provided  solely  to  insure  compliance 
with  this  Act.  if— 

"(A)  the  compliance  fund  contains  only 
contributions  (including  contributions  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  any  amount  necessary  to 
defray  qualified  campaign  expenditures  pur- 
suant to  section  313)  received  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  re- 
f)orling  requirements  of  this  Act,  and  does 
not  contain  any  funds  received  by  the  can- 
didate pursuant  to  section  504(a): 

•'(B)  the  amount  of  contributions  to  and 
expenditures  from  the  compliance  fund  do 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (bi;  and 

"(C)  no  transfers  are  made  from  the  com- 
pliance fund  to  any  other  accounts  of  the 
candidate's  authorized  committees. 

"(2)  If,  after  a  general  election,  a  candidate 
determines  that  the  costs  of  necessary  and 
continuing  legal  and  accounting  services  re- 
quire contributions  to  and  expenditures  from. 
a  compliance  fund  in  excess  of  the  limitation 
staled  in  paragraph  (1).  the  candidate  may 
petition  the  Commission  for  a  waiver  of  such 
limitation  up  to  any  additional  amount  that 
the  Commission  may  authorize,  the  deter- 
mination of  which  shall  be  subject  to  Federal 
review  under  section  508. 

"(3)  Any  money  remaining  in  a  compliance 
fund  when  a  candidate  decides  to  terminate 
or  dissolve  the  compliance  fund  shall  be — 

"(A)  contributed  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit:  or 

"(B)  transferred  to  any  fund  of  a  subse- 
quent campaign  of  that  candidate. 

"(f)  If  during  a  primary  election  period  or 
runoff  election  period  preceding  a  general 
election,  independent  expenditures  aggregat- 
ing more  than  JIO.OOO  are  made  or  obligated 
to  be  made  in  opposition  to  a  candidate  or 
for  the  opponent  of  a  candidate,  the  limita- 
tions stated  m  subsections  ic)  and  (d).  as 
they  apply  to  such  candidate,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  increased  for  that  primary  or 
runoff  election  m  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  independent  expenditures 
made  during  the  primary  election  period  or 
runoff  election  period 

"(g>  No  candidate  who  receives  a  benefit 
under  this  title  for  use  in  a  general  election 
campaign  shall  receive  any  such  benefits  if 
the  candidate  makes  any  expenditure  before 
the  date  that  is  6  months  before  the  date  of 


the  primary  election  in  which  the  candidate 
is  a  candidate. 

"(h)  No  candidate  who  receives  a  benefit 
under  this  title  shall  make  any  expenditure, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  political  ad- 
vertisement or  broadcast  communication  on 
a  television  broadcast  until  after  the  date 
that  is  6  months  before  the  date  of  the  pri- 
mary election  in  which  such  candidate  is  a 
candidate. 

'"ENTITLEMENT  OF  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES  TO 
BENEFrrS 

•SEC.  504.  (a)  An  eligible  candidate  shall  be 
entitled  to— 

•"(1)  the  broadcast  media  rates  provided 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (d)(3)  of  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
315): 

"(2)  mailing  rates  provided  in  section  3629 
of  title  39.  United  Stales  Code:  and 

•■(3)  a  payment  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  $250,000:  or 

"(B)  one-third  of  the  difference  between — 

"(i)  the  general  election  spending  limit  ap- 
plicable to  the  candidate  under  section 
503(b):  and 

••(11)  the  threshold  amount  applicable  to 
the  candidate  under  section  502(b)(1), 
to  the  extent  that  such  payment  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  candidaie's  having  received  con- 
tributions and  payments  under  this  subpara- 
graph and  subparagraph  (D)  aggregating  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503(b): 

"(D)  payments  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

•■(i)  all  contributions  that  the  candidate 
has  received  from  contributors  (excluding 
multicandidate  political  committees)  who 
have  made  contributions  for  the  general 
election  aggregating  no  more  than  $250  each: 
and 

"(ii)  $250  times  the  number  of  contributors 
(excluding  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees) from  whom,  the  candidate  has  received 
contributions  for  the  general  election  aggre- 
gating more  than  $250. 

to  the  extent  that  such  payment  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  candidaie's  having  received  con- 
tributions and  payments  under  this  subpara- 
graph and  subparagraph  (Ci  aggregating  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  general  election 
spending  unit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503(bi:  and 

"(E)  payments  under  section  506  equal  to 
the  total  amount  of  independent  expendi- 
tures made  or  obligated  to  be  made  in  the 
general  election  by  any  person  in  opposition 
to.  or  on  behalf  of  an  opponent  of.  the  eligi- 
ble candidate,  as  such  expenditures  are  re- 
ported by  such  person  or  determined  by  the 
Commission  under  section  304(f]: 

"(2)  if  an  eligible  candidate's  opponent  who 
is  not  an  eligible  candidate  either  raises  ag- 
gregate contributions  or  makes  or  becomes 
obligated  lo  make  aggregate  expenditures 
for  the  general  election  that  exceed  the  gen- 
eral election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
eligible  candidate  under  section  503' b^ 

"(A I  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  a  major  party  candidate  a  payment 
under  section  506  im  addition  to  paym.ents  to 
which  the  candidate  is  entitled  ur.der  pa.-a- 
graph  (1)1  m  an  amount  equal  to— 

■■(1!  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  gen- 
eral election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
eligible  candidate  under  section  503ibj  in  a 
case  in  which  the  opponent  either  raises  ag- 
gregate contributions  or  makes  or  becomes 
obligated  to  make  aggregate  expenditures 
for  the  general  election  that  exceed  100  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  general  election  spend- 
ing limit:  and 
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"(11)  one- third  of  the  amount  of  the  general 
election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the  eli- 
gible candidate  under  section  503<b)  In  a  case 
In  which  the  opponent  either  raises  aggre- 
gate contributions  or  makes  or  becomes  obli- 
gated to  make  aggregate  expenditures  for 
the  general  election  that  exceed  133'A  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  general  election  spend- 
ing limit:  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  not  a  major  party  candidate  matching 
payments  under  section  506  (in  addition  to 
payment  to  which  the  candidate  Is  entitled 
under  paragraph  ill)  equal  to  the  amount  of 
each  contribution  received  by  such  eligible 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  authorized 
committees,  provided  that  In  determining 
the  amount  of  each  such  contribution  - 

"(li  section  502(bi  shall  apply:  and 

"(11)  threshold  contributions  required  to  be 
raised  under  section  502(b)(1)  shall  not  be 
matched. 

to  the  extent  that  aggregate  payments  to  a 
candidate  under  this  subparagraph  do  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  general 
election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
candidate  under  section  503(b). 

••(b)  An  eligible  candidate  who  receives 
payments  under  paragraph  (1)(C)  or  l2)  of 
subsection  (a)  may  spend  such  funds  to  de- 
fray expenditures  in  the  general  election 
without  regard  to  the  general  election  spend- 
ing limit  applicable  to  the  candidate  under 
section  503(b). 

••(C)(1)  An  eligible  candidate  who  receives 
benefits  under  this  section  may  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  without 
regard  to  subparagraph  lAl  of  section 
502(a)(7)  or  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  503 
If  any  one  of  the  eligible  candidate's  oppo- 
nent who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate  either 
raises  aggregate  contributions  or  makes  or 
becomes  obligated  to  make  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  that  ex- 
ceed 133'/b  percent  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  under  section 
503(b) 

••i2)  A  candidate  who  receives  benefits 
under  this  section  may  recei>'e  contributions 
for  the  general  election  without  regard  to 
subparagraph  (C)  of  section  502(ai(7)  if  a 
major  party  candidate  in  the  same  general 
election  Is  not  an  eligible  candidate,  or  if 
any  other  candidate  in  the  same  general 
election  who  is  not  an  eligible  candidate 
raises  aggregate  contributions  or  makes  or 
becomes  obligated  to  make  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  that  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  general  election  spend- 
ing limit  applicable  to  the  candidate  under 
section  503(b). 

••(d)  Benefits  received  by  a  candidate  under 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  defray  expendi- 
tures incurred  with  respect  to  the  general 
election  penod  for  the  candidate.  Such  bene- 
fits shall  not  be  used— 

••(1)  to  make  any  payments,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  such  candidate  or  to  any  member 
of  the  Immediate  family  of  such  candidate: 

••(2>  to  make  any  expenditure  other  than 
expenditures  to  further  the  general  election 
of  such  candidate. 

•'(3)  to  make  any  expenditures  which  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  In  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  made:  or 

•  (<i  to  repay  any  loan  to  any  person  except 
to  the  extent  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  were 
used  to  further  the  general  election  of  such 
candidate. 

"CERTIFICATION  BY  COMMI88JON 
"SBC.  505    (a)  No  later  than  48  hours  after 
an  eligible  candidate  files  a  request  with  the 
Commission  to  receive  benefit*  under  section 


506  the  Commission  shall  certify  such  eligi- 
bility to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  In  full  of  the  amount  to  which  such 
candidate  is  entitled,  unless  the  provisions  of 
section  506(0  apply.  Such  request  shall 
contain— 

•'(1)  such  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures,  as  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation: 

••(2)  a  certification  that  the  candidate  has 
raised  contributions  In  the  applicable 
threshold  amount  states  in  section  502(b)(li 
and  has  met  all  other  requirements  to  be- 
come an  eligible  candidate;  and 

••(3)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  ti'easurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  Information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  full  satisHes  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

•lb)  Certifications  by  the  Commission 
under  subsection  (a)  and  all  determinations 
made  by  the  Commission  under  this  title 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examination 
and  audit  by  the  Commission  under  section 
5ff7  and  Judicial  review  under  section  508. 
••ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FUND:  PAYMENTS  TO 
EXIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

■•Sec.  506.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain In  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  (referred  to  as  the  •Fund')  established 
by  section  9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  in  addition  to  any  other  ac- 
counts maintained  under  such  section,  a  sep- 
arate account  to  be  known  as  the  'Senate 
Account'.  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into 
the  Senate  Account,  for  use  by  eligible  can- 
didates, the  amounts  available  after  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  amounts  in  the 
fund,  plus  the  amounts  of  revenue  the  Sec- 
retary projects  win  accrue  to  the  fund  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  period  ending  on 
December  31  of  the  year  of  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  equal  110  percent  of  the 
amount  the  Secretary  projects  will  be  nec- 
essary for  payments  under  subtitle  H  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  during  such  re- 
mainder of  such  period  The  monies  des- 
ignated for  the  Senate  Fund  shall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

••(2)  On  May  15  of  each  year  following  the 
year  during  which  a  regularly  scheduled  bi- 
ennial Senate  election  has  occurred,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  amount  in  the 
Senate  Fund,  and  determine  whether  that 
amount,  plus  the  amount  of  revenue  the  Sec- 
retary projects  will  accrue  to  the  Senate  Ac- 
count (based  on  the  computation  made  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  fund,  as 
provided  in  paragraph  il))  during  the  period 
beginning  on  such  date  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31  of  the  year  of  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  biennial  election,  exceeds  110  per- 
cent of  the  total  estimated  expenditures  of 
the  Senate  Account  during  that  period.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  an  excess 
amount  exists,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
the  excess  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

•'(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification  from 
the  Commission  under  section  505.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  pay  to  the  candidate 
named  In  the  certification,  out  of  the  Senate 
Account,  the  amount  certified  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

'•EXAMINATION  AND  AUDITS.  REPAYMENTS 
■•SEC.  507  (a)(1)  After  each  general  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  conduct  an  exam- 
ination and  audit  of  the  campaign  accounts 
of  10  percent  of  the  eligible  candidates  of 
each  major  party  and  10  percent  of  all  other 


eligible  candidates,  as  designated  by  the 
Commission  through  the  use  of  an  appro- 
priate statistical  method  of  random  selec- 
tion to  determine,  among  other  things. 
whether  such  candidates  have  complied  with 
the  expenditure  limits  and  other  conditions 
of  eligibility  and  requirements  of  this  title 

■'(2)  After  each  special  election,  the  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  an  examination  and 
audit  of  the  c».mpalgn  accounts  of  each  eligi- 
ble candidate  in  such  election  to  determine 
whether  such  candidates  have  complied  with 
the  expenditure  limits  and  other  conditions 
of  eligibility  and  requirements  under  this 
title. 

•■(3)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counts of  any  eligible  candidate  in  a  general 
election  If  the  Commission,  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  four  members,  determines  that 
there  exists  reason  to  believe  that  the  can- 
didate has  violated  any  provision  of  this 
title 

■•(b)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  this  title  was  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  payments  to  which  such  candidate 
was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  so  notify 
the  candidate,  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  to 
the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess. 

■•(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  part  of  a  payment  benefit  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  this  title  was  not  used  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  the  candidate  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  200 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  benefit  that 
was  used  otherwise  than  as  permitted  by  this 
title. 

••(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  who  has  received  benefits  under 
this  title  has  made  expenditures  which  In  the 
aggregate  exceed  by  5  percent  or  less  the 
general  election  spending  limit  applicable  to 
the  candidate  under  section  503(b).  the  Com- 
mission shall  so  notify  the  candidate,  and 
the  candidate  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  excess 
expenditure. 

•■lei  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
candidate  who  has  received  benefits  under 
this  title  has  made  expenditures  which  In  the 
aggregate  exceed  by  more  than  5  percent 
general  election  spending  limit  applicable  to 
the  candidate  under  the  limitation  set  forth 
in  section  508(b).  the  Commission  shall  so  no- 
tify the  candidate,  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  excess  expenditure 

••(f)  Any  amount  received  by  an  eligible 
candidate  under  this  title  may  be  retained 
for  no  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
general  election  for  the  liquidation  of  all  ob- 
ligations to  pay  general  election  campaign 
expenses  incurred  during  the  general  elec- 
tion period.  At  the  end  of  60  days  any  unex- 
pended funds  received  under  this  title  shall 
be  promptly  repaid  to  the  Secretary 

••(gi  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  an  election  more  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  such  election. 

■■(h)  All  payments  received  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  the  Senate  Ac- 
count. 

•■CRIMINAL  PENAL-nES 
■•SBC-  507A.  (a)  No  candidate  shall  know- 
ingly or  willfully  accept  benefits  under  this 
title  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  benefits  to 
which  the  candidate  is  entitled  or  knowingly 
or  willfully  use  such  benefits  for  any  purpose 
other  than  one  permitted  by  this  title  or 
knowingly  or  willfully  make  exjienditures 
from  the  candidate's  personal  funds,  or  the 


personal  funds  of  the  candidate's  immediate 
family.  In  excess  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  section  503(b). 

■■(b)  A  person  who  violates  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S25.000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  Any 
officer  or  member  of  any  political  committee 
who  knowingly  consents  to  the  making  of  an 
expenditure  in  violation  of  subsection  la; 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

•■(C)(l )  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  re- 
ceives any  benefit  under  this  title,  or  to 
whom  any  portion  of  any  such  benefit  is 
transferred,  knowingly  and  willfully  to  use. 
or  authorize  the  use  of.  such  benefit  or  such 
portion  except  as  provided  in  section  504(di 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph  (li 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

•■(d)(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully— 

■■(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
ft^audulent  evidence,  books,  or  Information 
(including  any  certification,  verification,  no- 
tice, or  report)  to  the  Commission  under  this 
title,  or  to  include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or 
information  so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence,  books,  or  information  rel- 
evant to  a  certification  by  the  Commission 
or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title:  or 

•'(B)  to  fall  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  information  requested 
by  it  for  purposes  of  this  title 

"(2 1  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph  iIj 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

••(e)(li  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  benefits  received  by  a  can- 
didate, or  an  authorized  committee  of  a  can- 
didate who  receives  benefits  under  this  title 

••(2)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph  d) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10.(X)0.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

■•(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  accepts  any 
kickback  or  illegal  benefit  in  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  by  a  candidate  or 
an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  p&y 
to  the  Secretary  for  deposit  in  the  fund,  an 
amount  equal  to  125  percent  of  the  kickback 
or  benefit  received. 

••JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

••Sec.  506  (a)  Any  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion made  under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  pe- 
tition filed  in  that  court  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  Commission  action  for  which 
review  is  sought  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  ahead  of  all  matters  not 
nied  under  this  title,  to  advance  on  the 
docket  and  expeditiously  take  action  on  all 
petitions  filed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

••(b)  Chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  applies  to  Judicial  review  of  any  agen- 
cy action,  as  defined  in  section  551(13)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  by  the  Commission 

••PARTlCIPA'nON  BY  COMMISSION  IN  JUDICIAL 
PR0CEEDIN08 

•■SBC.  509.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appear 
In  and  defend  against  any  action  instituted 
under  this  section  and  under  section  506  ei- 
ther by  attorneys  employed  in  Its  office  or 
by  counsel  whom  It  may  appoint  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 


competitive  service,  and  whose  compensa- 
tion It  may  fix  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title. 

••(b)  The  Commission  may.  through  attor- 
neys and  counsel  described  In  subsection  (a), 
institute  actions  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  under  section  507  to  be 
payable  to  the  Secretary. 

•(C)  The  Commission  may.  through  attor- 
neys and  counsel  described  in  subsection  lai, 
petition  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for 
such  injunctive  relief  as  is  appropriate  in 
order  to  Implement  any  provision  of  this 
title. 

••(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  appeal  from,  and 
to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  certiorari 
to  review,  judgments  or  decrees  entered  with 
respect  to  actions  in  which  it  appears  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

•REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS.  REGLLATnONS 

"SEC.  510.  (a I  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  election,  sub- 
mit a  full  report  to  the  Senate  setting 
forth— 

••(1)  the  expenditures  (shown  in  such  detail 
as  the  Commission  deems  appropriate)  made 
by  each  eligible  candidate  and  the  author- 
ized committees  of  that  candidate; 

■•(2i  the  amounts  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505  for  payment  to  each 
eligible  candidate: 

■•(3)  the  amount  of  repayments,  if  any.  re- 
quired under  section  507.  and  the  reasons  for 
each  such  repaynient:  and 

•■(4)  the  balance  in  the  fund,  the  Senate  Ac- 
count and  any  other  account  maintained  in 
the  fund. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"lb)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (ci.  conduct  such  examinations 
and  investigations,  and  require  the  keeping 
and  submission  of  such  books,  records,  and 
information,  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  duties  under  this  title. 

■■ic)  Thirty  days  before  prescribing  any 
rules  or  regulation  under  subsection  ib).  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  proposed  rule  or 
regulation  and  containing  a  detailed  expla- 
nation and  Justification  of  such  rule  or  regu- 
lation. 

•AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIO.N 

'SEC.  511.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  Commission's  functions  and  duties  under 
this  title.". 

SENATE  ACCOUNT 

Sec.  3.  Section  6096(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  ■■$1"  each  place  it  appears  in 
that  subsection  and  Inserting  •$2";  and 

i2i  by  striking  ••J2"  each  place  it  appears  in 
that  subsection  and  inserting   ■$4  ". 
BROADCAST  RATES 

Sec.  4.  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended— 

11)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  'section" 
and  Inserting  "subsection'^: 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  ibi.  (c). 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (d).  le).  and  (0.  respec- 
tively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(b)(1)  If  any  licensee  permits  a  person  to 
utilize  a  broadcasting  station  to  broadcast 
material    which    either    endorses   a    legally 


qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal  elective 
office  or  opposes  a  legally  qualified  can- 
didate for  that  office,  such  licensee  shall, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  provide 
to  any  eligible  candidate  opposing  the  can- 
didate endorsed  i  or  to  an  authorized  commit- 
tee of  such  eligible  candidate),  or  to  any  eli- 
gible candidate  who  was  so  opposed  lor  to  an 
authorized  committee  of  such  eligible  can- 
didate), the  opportunity  to  utilize,  without 
charge,  the  same  amount  of  time  on  such 
broadcasting  station,  during  the  same  period 
of  the  day.  as  was  utilized  by  such  person. 

•(2 1  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  •person'  includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  any  other  organization  or  group  of 
persons,  but  such  term  does  not  include  a  le- 
gally qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal 
elective  office  or  an  authorized  committee  of 
any  such  candidate 

••(c)  A  licensee  shall  not  preempt  the  use. 
during  any  period  specified  in  subsection 
(d)(1),  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  Federal  office  who 
has  purchased  such  use  pursuant  to  such  sub- 
section I  dill).", 

14)  by  amending  subsection  (d)(1).  as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (2i.  to  read  as  follows: 

"111  during  the  6  months  preceding  the 
date  of  a  primary,  runoff,  general,  or  special 
election  in  which  such  person  is  a  candidate, 
the  lowest  unit  charge  of  the  station  over 
the  preceding  12-month  period  for  the  same 
class  and  amount  of  time  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, except  that  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
the  United  States  in  a  general  election,  as 
such  term  is  defined  in  section  501(5)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  this 
provision  shall  apply  only  if  such  candidate 
has  been  certified  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  as  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  title  V  of  that  Act:^':  and 

i5i  by  amending  subsection  lei.  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (2i  to  read  as  follows 

•le)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

•il)  the  term  •authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  any 
Federal  elective  office,  any  committee,  club, 
association,  or  other  group  of  persons  which 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures during  a  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  and  which  is  author- 
ized by  such  candidate  to  accept  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  on  behalf  of  such 
candidate  to  further  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion of  such  candidate 

••(2)  the  term  •broadcasting  station'  in- 
cludes a  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tem: and 

'•(3i  the  term  license'  and  'station  li- 
censee', when  used  with  i-especi  to  a  commu- 
nity antenna  system,  mean  the  operator  of 
such  system.". 

REPOR-nNO  REQllREME-VTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C,  434!  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections; 

■■(d)(1)  Not  later  than  the  day  after  the 
date  on  which  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a 
general  election,  as  that  term  is  defined  In 
section  501(5).  or.  if  such  candidate  is  a  can- 
didate in  a  State  which  has  a  primary  elec- 
tion to  qualify  for  such  ballot  alter  Septem- 
ber 1,  within  7  days  after  the  date  such  can- 
didate wins  in  such  primary,  whichever  oc- 
curs first,  each  such  candidate  in  such  elec- 
tion shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  dec- 
laration whether  the  candidate  Intends  to 
make  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  general 
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election    spending   limit   applicable    to    the 
candidate  under  section  508(bi 

"(2)  A  declaration  filed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  amended  or  changed  at  any 
time  within  7  days  after  the  flUnR  of  the  dec- 
laration, and  may  not  be  further  amended  or 
chantfed. 

'•(e)(1)  A  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  who  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a  gen- 
eral election,  as  that  term  Is  defined  In  sec- 
tion 501(5)-- 

"(A)  who  Is  not  eligible  to  receive  beneflta 
under  section  502;  and 

"(B)  who  either  raises  aggregate  contribu- 
tions or  makes  or  becomes  obligated  to 
malce  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  general 
election  that  exceed  75  percent  of  the  general 
election  spending  limit  applicable  to  the 
candidate  under  section  503(b)  for  such  Sen- 
ate election,  shall  file  a  report  with  the  Com- 
mission not  later  than  24  hours  after  such 
contributions  have  been  raised  or  such  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  or  obligated  to  be 
made,  or  not  later  than  24  hours  after  the 
date  of  qualification  for  the  general  election 
ballot,  whichever  Is  later,  setting  forth  the 
candidate's  total  contributions  and  total  ex- 
penditures for  such  election.  Thereafter  such 
candidate  shall  file  additional  reports  with 
the  Commission  not  later  than  24  hours  after 
each  time  additional  contributions  are 
raised  or  expenditures  are  made,  or  are  obli- 
gated to  be  made,  which  aggregate  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent  of  such  limit.  A  candidate 
shall  continue  to  file  such  reports  until  the 
candidate  has  raised  aggregate  contributions 
or  made  or  has  become  obligated  to  make  ag- 
gregate expenditures  equal  to  133'/^  percent 
of  the  general  election  spending  limit  appli- 
cable to  the  candidate  under  section  503(b). 

•■(2)  The  Commission,  not  later  than  24 
hours  after  such  a  report  has  been  filed,  shall 
notify  each  candidate  In  an  election  who  is 
eligible  to  receive  beneflu  pursuant  to  this 
title  of  the  filing  of  such  report,  and  after  an 
opposing  candidate  has  raised  aggregate  con- 
tributions or  made  or  has  become  obligated 
to  make  aggregate  expenditures  In  excess  of 
the  applicable  general  election  spending 
limit,  the  Commission  shall  certify,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (i).  such  eligibility  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  of 
any  amount  to  which  such  eligible  candidate 
Is  entitled. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirement established  in  this  subsection,  the 
Commission  may  make  its  own  determina- 
tion that  a  candidate  In  a  general  election, 
as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  501(5).  who 
Is  not  eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 504.  has  raised  aggregate  contributions 
or  has  made  or  has  become  obligated  to 
make  aggregate  expenditures  for  such  elec- 
tion that  exceed  general  election  spending 
limit  applicable  to  a  candidate  under  section 
503(b).  The  Commission,  not  later  than  24 
hours  after  making  such  determination, 
shall  notify  each  candidate  in  the  genera! 
election  Involved  who  Is  eligible  to  receive 
benefit*  under  section  504  about  the  making 
of  such  determination,  and  shall  certify,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  il).  such  eligibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  of 
any  amount  to  which  any  such  candidate  Is 
entitled. 

■•(fid)  All  Independent  expenditures.  If  any 
(Including  those  described  In  subsection 
(b)(6)(B)(lili).  made  by  any  person  after  the 
date  of  the  last  Federal  election  with  regard 
to  a  general  election,  as  such  term  is  defined 
In  section  501(5).  and  all  obligations  to  make 
such  expenditures  incurred  by  any  person 
during  such  perl(id.  if  any.  shall  be  reported 
by  such  person  to  the  Commission  as  pro- 


vided in  paragraph  i2).  if  such  expenditure  or 
obligation  is  descrit)ed  In  such  paragraph 

■•|2)  Independent  expenditures  by  any  per- 
son referred  to  in  paragraph  (li  shall  be  re- 
ported not  later  than  24  hours  after  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  expenditures  in- 
curred or  obligated  exceeds  J10.(»0  There- 
after, independent  expenditures  referred  to 
In  paragraph  il).  made  by  the  same  person  in 
the  same  election,  shall  be  reported  not  later 
than  24  hours  after  each  time  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  expenditures  incurred  or  ob- 
ligated, not  yet  reported  under  this  subpara- 
graph, exceeds  S5.000. 

•■(3)  Each  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  of  the  elec- 
tion Involved  and  shall  contain— 

••(A)  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section (b)(6)(B)(lll):  and 

"(B)  a  statement  filed  under  penalty  of 
perjury  by  the  person  making  the  Independ- 
ent expenditures,  or  by  the  person  Incurring 
the  obligation  to  make  such  expenditures,  as 
the  case  may  be,  that  identifies  the  can- 
didate whom  the  independent  expenditures 
are  actually  intended  to  help  elect  or  defeat. 
The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than  24 
hours  after  such  report  Is  made,  notify  each 
candidate  In  the  election  involved  who  is  eli- 
gible to  receive  benefits  pursuant  to  section 
504(a)(1)(C).  about  the  making  of  each  such 
report,  and  shall  certify  such  eligibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  in 
full  of  any  amount  to  which  any  such  can- 
didate Is  entitled 

••(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements established  in  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  may  make  its  own  deter- 
mination that  a  person  has  made  independ- 
ent expenditures,  or  has  incurred  an  obliga- 
tion to  make  such  expenditures,  as  the  case 
may  be.  with  regard  to  a  general  election,  as 
defined  in  section  501(5).  that  In  the  aggre- 
gate total  more  than  the  applicable  amount 
specified  In  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
24  hours  after  such  determination  Is  made, 
notify  each  candidate  in  the  election  in- 
volved who  is  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  section  504(a)(1)(C)  about  the  making 
of  each  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A),  and  shall  certify,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1).  such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  in  full  of  any  amount 
to  which  such  candidate  Is  entitled 

■■(g)(1)  When  two  or  more  persons  make  an 
exi)endlture  or  expenditures  in  coordination, 
consultation,  or  concert  (as  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  otherwise)  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
identified  candidate,  each  such  person  shall 
report  to  the  Commission,  under  subsection 
(f),  the  amount  of  such  expenditure  or  ex- 
penditures made  by  such  person  in  coordina- 
tion, consultation,  or  concert  with  such 
other  person  or  persons  when  the  total 
amount  of  all  expenditures  made  by  such 
persons  in  coordination,  consultation,  or 
concert  with  each  other  exceeds  the  applica- 
ble amount  provided  in  such  subsection. 

•■(2)  An  expenditure  by  a  person  shall  con- 
stitute an  expenditure  in  coordination,  con- 
sultation, or  concert  with  another  person 
when— 

••(A)  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  expend- 
iture between  the  persons  making  the  ex- 
penditures. Including  any  officer,  director, 
employee  or  agent  of  such  person; 

■•(B)  in  the  same  2-year  election  cycle.  1  of 
the  persons  making  the  expenditures  (Includ- 
ing any  officer,  director,  employee  or  agent 
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of  such  person)  Is  or  has  been, 
to  such  expenditures — 

•■(I)  authorised  by  such  other  person  to 
raise  or  expend  funds  on  behalf  of  such  other 
person;  or 

••(11)  receiving  any  form  of  compensation 
or  reimbursement  from  such  other  person  or 
an  agent  of  such  other  person; 

■•(C)  one  of  the  persons  making  expendi- 
tures (Including  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  such  person)  has  commu- 
nicated with,  advised,  or  counseled  such 
other  person  In  connection  with  such  expend- 
iture; or 

"(D)  one  of  the  persons  making  expendi- 
tures and  such  other  person  making  expendi- 
tures each  retain  the  professional  services  of 
the  same  Individual  or  person  in  connection 
with  such  expenditures 

••(h)(1)  Every  political  committee,  as  de- 
fined In  section  301(4),  active  In  non-Federal 
elections  and  maintaining  separate  accounts 
for  this  purpose  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion reports  of  funds  received  Into  and  dis- 
bursements made  from  such  accounts  for  ac- 
tivities which  may  influence  an  election  to 
any  Federal  office.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, activities  that  may  Influence  an  elec- 
tion to  any  Federal  office  include— 

••(A)  voter  registration  and  get-out- the- 
vote  drives  directed  to  the  general  public  in 
connection  with  any  election  in  which  Fed- 
eral candidates  appear  on  the  ballot; 

••(B)  general  public  political  advertising 
that  Includes  references,  however,  inciden- 
tal, to  clearly  identify  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral candidates  for  public  office,  or  that  does 
not  clearly  identify  Federal  candidates  but 
urges  support  for  or  opposition  to  all  the 
candidates  of  a  political  party  or  other  can- 
didates in  a  classification  or  context  which 
Includes  Federal  candidates;  and 

"(C)  any  other  activities  that  require  an 
allocation  of  costs  between  a  political  com- 
mittee's Federal  and  non-Federal  accounts 
reflecting  the  impact  on  Federal  elections  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  or 
Advisory  Opinions  rendered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

■•i2)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  for  the  same  time 
periods  required  for  political  committees 
under  section  304(a).  and  shall  Include: 

••(A)  a  separate  statement,  for  each  of  the 
activities  in  connection  with  which  a  report 
is  required  under  paragraph  ( 1 ),  of  the  aggre- 
gate total  of  disbursements  from  the  non- 
Federal  accounts,  and 

■■(B)  supporting  schedules,  providing  an 
Identification  of  each  donor  (except  donors 
whose  aggregate  donations  do  not  exceed 
$200  in  a  calendar  year)  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  each  donation  with  re- 
gard to  the  receipts  of  the  non-Federal  ac- 
count that  comprise  disbursements  reported 
under  subparagraph  (A) 

•■(3)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  need  not  Include  donations  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  non-Federal  candidates  or 
political  organisations  In  accordance  with 
the  financing  and  reporting  requirements  of 
State  laws,  or  other  disbursements  from  the 
non-Federal  accounts  in  support  of  exclu- 
sively non-Federal  election  activities,  if  such 
donations  or  disbursements  are  governed 
solely  by  such  State  laws  and  not  subject  to 
paragraph  (1). 

••(1)  The  certifications  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  on  the 
basis  of  reports  filed  with  such  Commission 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  on  the  basis  of  such  Commission's 
own  Investigation  or  determination,  not- 
withstanding section  505(a). 


■•iji  Not  later  than  15  days  after  a  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  qualifies  for  the  pri- 
mary ballot  under  applicable  State  law.  such 
candidate  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a 
declaration  stating  whether  or  not  such  can- 
didate agrees  to  expend  from  the  candidate's 
personal  funds,  or  the  funds  of  the  can- 
didate's immediate  family,  or  incur  personal 
loans,  in  connection  with  the  candidate's 
campaign  for  such  office,  in  the  aggregate  of 
J1(X),000  or  more,  for  the  election  cycle, 

■ikiiii  A  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  who  expends  from  the  candidate's 
personal  funds  or  the  funds  of  the  can- 
didate's immediate  family,  or  incurs  per- 
sonal loans,  in  connection  with  the  can- 
didate's campaign  for  such  office,  in  the  ag- 
gregate In  excess  of  $100,000.  for  the  election 
cycle,  shall  file  a  report  with  the  Commis- 
sion not  later  than  24  hours  after  such  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  or  loans  incurred. 
Thereafter  the  expenditures  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  reported  not  later 
than  24  hours  after  each  time  the  aggregate 
of  additional  expenditures  or  loans  exceeds 
$10,000. 

■■(2)  Not  later  than  24  hours  after  a  report 
has  been  filed  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Com- 
mission shall  notify  each  candidate  in  the 
election  who  Is  eligible  to  receive  payments 
under  section  504  of  the  filing  of  each  such 
report. 

••(3)  Nothwithstandlng  the  reporting  re- 
quirements in  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion may  make  its  own  determination  that  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  has 
made  expenditures  from  the  personal  funds 
of  such  candidate  or  the  funds  of  any  mem- 
ber of  a  candidates  immediate  family  or  in- 
curred personal  loans  in  connection  with  the 
candidate's  campaign  aggregating  in  excess 
of  $100,000.  or  thereafter  in  increments  of 
$10,000  during  the  election  cycle.  Not  later 
than  24  hours  after  making  such  determina- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  notify  each  can- 
didate in  the  general  election  who  is  eligible 
to  receive  benefits  under  section  504  of  the 
making  of  each  such  determination.". 

ib>  Section  301(4)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■Whether  a  committee,  club,  association, 
or  other  group  of  persons  has  received  con- 
tributions within  the  meaning  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  basis  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
in  any  combination,  demonstrating  a  pur- 
pose of  influencing  any  election  for  Federal 
office,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  any  person  soliciting 
funds  about  their  intended  uses;  the  identi- 
fication by  name  of  individuals  who  are  can- 
didates for  Federal  office,  as  defined  in  para- 
Kraph  (2)  of  this  section,  or  of  any  political 
party,  in  general  public  political  advertising; 
and  the  proximity  to  any  primary,  run-off. 
or  general  election  of  general  public  political 
advertising  designed  or  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  influence  voter  choice  in  that 
election." 

(CI  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•i20i  The  term  election  cycle'  means— 

"(A  I  m  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  an  au- 
thorized committee  of  a  candidate,  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  most  recent  election  for  the  seat  that 
the  candidate  seeks  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  next  general  election:  or 

"iBi  in  the  case  of  other  persons,  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  first  day  following  the 
date  of  the  most  recent  general  election  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  election". 


LIMITS  ON  CONTRIBITIONS  BY  MULTICiNDID.^TE 
POLiriClL  COMMITTEES  AND  SEP.^FWTE  SEG- 
REGATED FINDS 

Sec  6  (a>  Section  315(a)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441aiaii2ii  is  amended  by-- 

(li  striking  ■'or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (Bi; 

i2i  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iCi  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3i  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraphs 

"(Di  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Member  of.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner to.  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  authorized  political  committees  of  such 
candidate  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the  of- 
fice of  Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  (in- 
cluding any  primary  election,  convention,  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election)  which  exceed  $100,000  lor  $125,000  if 
at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the  ballot 
in  the  general  or  special  election  and  at  least 
two  candidates  qualify  for  the  ballot  in  a  pri- 
mary election  relating  to  such  general  or 
special  election),  when  added  to  the  total  of 
contributions  previously  made  by 
multicandidat,e  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than 
multicandidate  committees  of  a  political 
party,  to  such  candidate  and  the  candidate's 
authorized  political  committees  with  respect 
to  such  general  or  special  election  (including 
any  primary  election,  convention,  or  caucus 
relating  to  such  general  or  special  election); 
or 

"(ii)  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative In.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to.  the  Congress  which  exceed 
$25,000  when  added  to  the  total  of  contribu- 
tions previously  made  by  multicandidate  po- 
litical committees  and  separate  segregated 
funds,  other  than  multicandidate  commit- 
tees of  a  political  party,  to  such  candidate 
and  the  candidate's  authorized  political  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  such  runoff  election; 

"(E)  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator and  the  authorized  political  committees 
of  such  candidate  with  respect  to — 

"(i)  a  general  or  special  election  for  such 
office  (including  any  primary  election,  con- 
vention, or  caucus  relating  to  such  general 
or  special  election)  which,  when  added  to  the 
total  of  contributions  previously  made  by 
multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than 
multicandidate  committees  of  a  political 
party,  to  such  candidate  and  the  candidate's 
authorized  political  committees  with  respect 
to  such  general  or  special  election  (including 
any  primary  election  convention,  or  caucus 
relating  to  such  general  or  special  election) 
exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
amount  provided  in  section  315(i);  or 

••(  ii  I  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  which  exceeds,  when  added 
to  the  total  of  contributions  previously  made 
by  multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than 
multicandidate  committees  of  a  political 
party,  to  such  candidate  and  his  authorized 
political  committees  with  respect  to  such 
runoff  election,  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  limitation  on  expenditures  pro- 
vided in  section  315(j)  for  runoff  elections;  or 

"(F)  to  any  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  State  committee,  which,  when  added  tc 
the  total  contributions  previously  made  by 
multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than 
multicandidate    committees    of    a    political 


party,  to  such  State  committee  exceeds  the 

greater  of— 

'•(i)  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  of  such  State  com- 
mittee; or 

"(ii)  $25,000 
TTie  limitation  of  subparagraph  (F  shall 
apply  separately  with  respect  tc  each  two- 
year  Federal  election  cycle,  covering  a  pe- 
riod from  the  day  following  the  date  of  the 
last  Federal  gene.-al  election  held  in  that 
State  through  the  date  of  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  Federal  general  election.". 

"(bill)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  .«ict  of  1971  (2)  U.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections- 

••(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2)(E)(l), 
such  limitation  for  the  election  cycle  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

••(A:'  $5,500,000;  or 

"(B    the  greater  of — 

"(11  $900,000:  or 

"(ii  I  50  percent  of  the  sum  of— 

••(I)  $400,000;  and 

■•(U)  25  cents  m.ultiplied  hy  the  voting  age 
population  of  4.000.000  or  less,  plus  20  cents 
m.ultip'.ied  by  the  voting  age  population  over 
4.000.000. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2KEXll). 
such  limiitation  for  the  election  cycle  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A   $6,500,000:  or 

"(B    the  greater  of — 

"(il  $900,000:  or 

"(ii    20  percent  of  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  $400,000;  and 

"(Ili  26  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  4.000.000  or  less,  plus  20  cents 
multiplied  by  the  voting  age  population  over 
4.000.000 

■2'  Section  315(c)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S  C.  441a(c))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "sub- 
section (b)  and  subsection  (d)"'  and  inserting 
•'subsections  (b),  (d),  (i),  and  (j)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "as  applied  in 
subsections  (bi  and  (d).  and  the  termi  'base 
period'  means  the  calendar  year  of  the  first 
election  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Senate  Election  Reform  Act  of  1990.  as  ap- 
plied in  subsections  (i )  and  iy" . 

(c)  Section  3l5(di  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  USC  44:aidi)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "(2)  and 
(3)"  and  inserting  '•(2!.  fSi.  (4i.  and  (5)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

•(4)  No  congressional  campaign  committee 
may  accept  contributions  from 

multicandidate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  during  two-year 
election  cycle,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed 30  percent  of  the  total  expenditures  that 
m^ay  be  made  during  such  election  cycle  by 
that  campaign  committee  or,  behalf  of  can- 
didates for  Senator.  Representative,  Dele- 
gate, or  Resident  Commissioner  pursuant  to 
paragraph  <3i. 

■■i5i  No  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  accept  contributions  from 
m.ulticandidate  political  commltt.ees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  during  two-year 
election  cycle,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
:n  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  mul- 
tiplied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
United  States. 

'■(6i  The  limitations  contained  m  para- 
graphs (2i  and  (3)  shall  apply  to  any  expendi- 
ture through  general  public  political 
advertisting.  whenever  made,  which— 
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"(Ai  clearly  Ulenllflps  by  name  an  Individ- 
ual who  IS.  or  Is  m^ekiHK  nonrilnatlon  to  be.  a 
I  andldal*  in  the  Kcneral  t'lpcllon  for  the 
Federal  office  of  lYesldent.  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, and 

■•(Bi  does  not  constitute  a  direct  mall  com- 
munlcaticin  JeaiRned  primarily  for  fundrals- 
Ing  purposes  that  makes  only  Incidental  ref- 
erence to  a  Federal  candidate 

Id)  Section  316<a«2'  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaltfn  Act  of  197;  i2  U.S.C.  44U(aH2»)  18 
amended 

(li  m  subparaKraph  'Ai.  by  striking 
"$5,000    and  Inserting    J2.500":  and 

(2)  In  subparaKraph  iC).  by  striking 
••J6.000' and  Insert!  ntc    J2.a00". 

INTERMEDIARY  OR  CONDUfT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  315<a)(8)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  i2  U  S  C. 
441a(ai(8ii  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(Bx.^i  For  purposes  of  this  subsectlon- 

'■(li  contributions  made  by  a  person,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
particular  candidate.  Including  contribu- 
tions which  are  In  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  contributions  from  such  person  to  such 
candidate: 

"(11)  contributions  made  by  a  person  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
particular  candidate.  through  an 

Intermediary  or  conduit.  Including  all  con- 
tributions delivered  or  arranged  to  be  deliv- 
ered by  such  Intermediary  or  conduit,  shall 
also  be  treated  as  contributions  from  the 
Intermediary  or  conduit.  lf~ 

"(IXaa)  the  contributions  made  through 
the  Intermediary  or  conduit  are  In  the  form 
of  a  check  or  other  negotiable  Instrument 
made  payable  to  the  conduit  or  Intermediary 
rather  than  the  Intended  recipient,  or 

<bbi  the  conduit  or  InU'rmedlarv  is  a  po- 
litical committee,  other  than  an  authorized 
committee  of  a  candidate,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  301(4),  or  an  officer,  employee 
or  other  agent  of  such  a  political  committee. 
or  an  officer,  employee  or  other  agent  of  a 
connected  organization,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  301(7),  acting  in  its  behalf,  and 

"(II)  the  conduit  or  Intermediary  is  re- 
quired to  register  as  a  lobbyist  or  lobby  or- 
ganization as  defined  under  the  Federal  Reg- 
ulation of  Ujbbylng  Act  (2  U.S.C.  266).  or  an 
officer,  employee  or  other  agent  of  such  an 
organization 

"(B)  the  limitations  Imposed  by  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to~ 

"(1)  b<ina  fide  ]olnt  fundralslng  efforts  con- 
ducted solely  for  the  purpose  of  sponsorship 
of  a  fundralslng  reception,  dinner,  or  other 
event  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions preacrit)ed  by  the  Commission  by-- 

"(ll  two  or  more  landldates 

"(III  two  or  more  national.  State,  or  local 
committees  of  a  policltal  party  within  the 
meaning  of  sec  t  ion  301i4  i  acting  on  their  own 
behalf,  or 

"(III)  a  special  committee  formed  by  either 
two  or  more  candidates  or  one  or  more  can- 
didates and  one  or  more  national.  State,  or 
local  committees  of  a  political  party  acting 
on  their  own  tjehalf  or 

"111)  fundralslng  efforts  fur  the  benefit  of  a 
candidate  which  are  conducted  by  another 
candidate  within  the  meaning  of  section 
301(2) 

In  all  cases  where  contributions  are  made  by 
a  person  either  dire<:t;y  or  Indirectly  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  through  an 
Intermediary  or  conduit,  the  Intermediary  or 
conduit  shall  report  the  original  source  and 
the  Intended  recipient  of  such  contribution 


to  the  Commission  and  U)  the  intended  recip- 
ient". 

INDEPENDE>rr  EXPENDnT'RES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  301(17i  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  US  C 
431(17))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "An  ex- 
penditure shall  constitute  an  expenditure  In 
coordination,  consultation,  or  concert  with  a 
candidate  when— 

"(A)  there  Is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  expend- 
iture between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  (including  any 
officer,  director,  employee  or  agent  of  such 
person)  making  the  expenditure: 

"(Bi  In  the  same  election  cycle,  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  (Including  any  offi- 
cer, director,  employee  or  agent  of  such  per- 
son) Is  or  has  been— 

"(1)  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees: 

"(11)  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees;  or 

••(HI)  receiving  any  form  of  compensation 
or  reimbursement  from  the  candidate,  the 
candidate's  authorized  committees,  or  the 
candidate's  agent: 

"(C)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
(Including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  has  communicated 
with,  advised,  or  counseled  the  candidate  or 
the  candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating 
to  the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
same  election  cycle.  Including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office: 

••(D)  the  person  making  the  expenditure  re- 
tains the  professional  services  of  any  Indi- 
vidual or  other  person  also  providing  those 
services  to  the  candidate  In  connection  with 
the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office.  In  the 
sarr.e  election  cycle,  including  any  services 
relating  to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office: 

"(E)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
(Including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  has  communicated  or 
consulted  at  any  time  during  the  same  elec- 
tion cycle  about  the  candidate's  plans, 
project*,  or  needs  relating  to  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  election  to  Federal  office,  with— 

"(1)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  a  party  committee  that  has  made  or 
Intends  to  make  expenditures  or  contribu- 
tions, pursuant  to  subsections  (ai.  (di,  or  (h) 
of  section  315  In  connection  with  the  can- 
didate's campaign;  or 

"(11)  any  person  whose  professional  serv- 
ices have  been  retained  by  a  political  party 
committee  that  has  made  or  Intends  to  make 
expenditures  or  contributions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (d),  or  (h)  of  section  315  In 
connection  with  the  candidate's  campaign: 
or 

"(F)  the  expenditure  Is  based  on  Informa- 
tion provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agents  about  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs.  If  the 
candidate  or  the  candidate's  agent  Is  aware 
that  the  other  person  has  made  or  Is  plan- 
ning to  make  expenditures  expressly  advo- 
cating the  candidate's  election   " 

INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES  BROADCAST 
DISCLOSURE 

SEC  9  Section  318(aK3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C 
441d(aK3))  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period 


at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing .  except  that  when  a  person  makes  an 
Independent  expenditure  through  a  broadcast 
communication  on  any  television  station, 
the  broadcast  communication  shall  include  a 
statement  clearly  readable  to  the  viewer 
that  appears  i-ontmuously  during  the  entire 
length  of  su<  h  communication  setting  forth 
the  name  of  such  person  and,  in  the  cAse  of 
a  political  committee,  the  name  of  any  con- 
nected or  affiliated  organization,  and  when  a 
person  makes  an  lndep«'ndoni  expenditure 
through  a  newspaper,  magazine,  outdoor  ad 
vertislng  facility,  direct  mailing  or  other 
type  of  general  public  ptilitical  advertising. 
the  communication  shall  include,  in  addition 
to  the  other  Information  reijuircd  by  this 
subsection— 

■•(A)  the  following  sentence  •The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits. ': 
and 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  name  of 
the  person  who  paid  for  the  communication 
and.  In  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organi- 
zation and  the  name  of  the  president  or 
treasurer  of  such  organization   " 

REFERRAL  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS'nCE 

Sec.  10.  Section  309<ai(5)(Cl  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  US  C 
437g(a)(5)(C))  Is  amended  by  striking  "may 
refer"  and  Inserting  "shall  refer". 

EXTENSION  OF  CREDIT 

Sec  U  Section  301(8)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(8i(A))  Is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking   "or  "  at  the  end  of  clause  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  Inserting  '•;  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(HI)  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  political  committees, 
any  extension  of  credit  for  goods  or  services 
relating  to  advertising  on  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. In  new8(>apers  or  magazines,  by  direct 
mall  (including  direct  mall  fund  solicita- 
tions) or  other  similar  types  of  general  pub- 
lic political  advertising.  If  such  extension  of 
credit  Is— 
'"(I)  In  an  amount  of  more  than  $1.0(X);  and 
"(U)  for  a  period  of  more  than  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  goods  or  services  are 
furnished,  which  date  in  the  case  of  advertis- 
ing by  direct  mall  (including  a  direct  mall 
solicitation)  shall  be  the  date  of  the  mail- 
ing". 

PREFEREN'HAL  RATES  FOR  .MAIL 

Sec  12  (a)  Subchapter  U  of  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcjUowintf  new 
section 

''S34J29.  Reduced  rate*  for  certain  Senau-  can- 
didates 
The  rates  of  postage  for  niatt-er  mailed 
with  respect  to  a  campai»jn  ly  an  eligible 
candidate  (as  defined  in  section  501  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 1  shall 
be— 

""(1)  In  the  case  of  first-class  mall  matter, 
one-fourth  of  the  rate  currently  In  effect: 
and 

"(2)  In  the  cajie  of  third-class  mall  matter 
2  cents  per  piece  less  than  mail  matter 
mailed  pursuant  to  paragraph  il  , 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  total  paid 
by  such  candidate  for  all  mall  matter  at  the 
rates  provided  by  paragraphs  1 1 1  and  i2i  shall 
not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  such  candidate 


under  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.". 

(b)  The  table  of  section?  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item,  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item 
"3629  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates." 

DISCLOSURE 

Sec.  13.  Section  318(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441d)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  "":  and"";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"•(4)  If  paid  for  or  authorized  by  a  general 
election  candidate  for  the  Senate,  or  the  au- 
thorized committee  of  such  candidate  who 
has  NOT  agreed  to  abide  by  the  expenditure 
limits  in  section  503.  such  advertisement  or 
announcement  shall  contain  the  following 
sentence:  "This  candidate  has  NOT  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  spending  limits  for  this  Senate 
election  campaign  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act.".". 

EXCESS  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS 
SEC.  14.  Section  313  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign    Act    of    1971    (2    U.S.C.    439a)    is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; 

(2)  by  striking  •political  party;"  through 
the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  inserting  "po- 
litical party   ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  authorized  committee  of  a  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  in.  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to,  or  candidate  for,  the 
Congress,  may  not  make  any  contribution, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  other 
Senator  or  Representative  in.  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to.  the  Congress,  or, 
to  any  State  or  local  elected  ofricial  or  any 
candidate  (or  any  authorized  committee  for 
the  candidate)  for  such  office.  Including  con- 
tributions that  are  In  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  (including  any  political  commit- 
tee) to  the  Senator,  Representative.  Dele- 
gate, Resident  Commissioner,  or  candidate". 
POLITICAL  COMMITTEE  POSTAL  RATES 

Sec.  15.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3626  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SOFT  money 

Sec  16.  (a)  Section  315(d)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  political  party,  may  not  make  any  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  general 
election  campaign  of  any  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States  who  is  affili- 


ated with  such  party  which  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  4  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  that  State  (as  cer- 
tified under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section).". 

ib)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is  amend- 
ed by  repealing  the  following  clauses:  clause 
(X)  and  clause  (xii)  of  section  301(8)(B)  and 
clause  (vlii)  and  clause  (ix)  of  section 
301(9)(B). 

(c)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(kKl)  Any  amount  solicited,  received  or 
spent  by  a  national.  State  or  local  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  if  such  amount  is  solicited,  received 
or  spent  in  connection  with  a  Federal  elec- 
tion. No  part  of  such  amount  may  be  allo- 
cated to  a  non-Federal  account  or  otherwise 
maintained  in.  or  paid  from,  an  account  that 
is  not  subject  to  this  Act.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  amounts  described  in  section 
301(b)(9)(B)(viii). 

""(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'in  connection  with  a  Federal  election' 
includes  any  activity  that  may  affect  a  Fed- 
eral election  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
following: 

••(A)  voter  registration  and  get  out  the 
vote  activities; 

"(B)  generic  activities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  broadcasting,  newspaper, 
magazine,  billboard,  mail,  or  similar  type  of 
communication  or  public  advertising;  and 

'"(C)  campaign  materials  which  identify  a 
federal  candidate,  regardless  of  any  other 
candidate  who  may  also  be  identified.". 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION  REFORM 

SEC.  17.  (a)  Section  306(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
437e(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "6  members"  and  inserting 
•"7  members";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "No  more  than  4  members 
of  the  Commission  appointed  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  affiliated  with  the  same 
political  party,  and  such  appointments  shall 
be  made  in  a  manner  to  assure  that  the  same 
political  party  shall  not  have  4  or  more 
members  affiliated  with  such  party  on  such 
Commission  for  two  succeeding  years.  ". 

(b)  Section  306ta)(2)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437c(a>(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  for  terms  of  7  years,  except  that  of  the 
members  appointed  after  April  30.  1989— 

"•(i)  one  of  the  two  members  appointed  for 
the  term  beginning  May  1,  1991,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  6  years; 

••(11)  one  of  the  two  members  appointed  for 
the  term  beginning  May  1,  1993,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  6  years;  and 


"(iii)  oneof  tbatwo  members  appointed  for 
the  term  begtanlng  May  1,  1995.  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  6  years; 

■•(B)  One  additional  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  begrin- 
ning  May  1.  1989.  and  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  5  years.  ". 

FRANKED  MAIL 
Sec.   18.   (ai   Section   3210(a)(6)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "60 
days"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "6 
months": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  "'60 
days"  and  inserting  "6  months":  and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (E).  by— 

(A)  inserting  "",  town  meeting  notices, 
opinion  surveys.'"  after   "news-letters":  and 

(B)  striking  ""five  hundred"  and  inserting 
•250". 

(b)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  40  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  striking 
"sixty  days"  and  inserting  "6  months"' 

ONE  CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEE  ALLOWED 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  301(6)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(6))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  other  than 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress,  "  after  "a  can- 
didate"". 

(b)  Section  302  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  432(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (e)(1)  by  inserting  "',  other 
than  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  the  Congress,""  after  ""A 
candidate"":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  no 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  Congress  shall  have  any  au- 
thorized committee  or  campaign  committee 
other  than  one  committee  which  shall  be  the 
principal  campaign  committee  for  such  indi- 
vidual.". 

severabujty 

Sec.  20.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
any  other  such  provision  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
effective  date 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  for 
any  election  held  in  1992  or  thereafter. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3, 
section  7,  section  8.  and  section  9  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  54.  A  bill  to  deslRnate  the  Salt- 
Gila  Aqueduct  of  the  central  Arizona 
projects  and  the  Fannln-McFarland 
Aqueduct;'  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
erffy  and  Natural  Resources. 

FANNIN-MCFARLAND  AQl'EDLCT 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Arizona.  Senator  McCain,  in  reintro- 
ducing legislation  to  redesignate  the 
Salt-Gila  Aqueduct  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  [CAP]  as  the  Fannin- 
McFarland  Aqueduct.  We  are  introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  these  statesmen 
and  their  heroic  efforts  to  get  Arizo- 
na's lifeline,  the  central  Arizona 
project,  on  line. 

For  my  colleagues  in  the  Chamber 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  central 
Arizona  project.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  explain  the  purpose  and 
importance  of  the  project.  The  central 
Arizona  project  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1968  to  bring  our  State's  Colo- 
rado River  allocation  to  the  rural  and 
metropolitan  communities  of  central 
and  southern  Arizona.  The  water  sup- 
ply in  this  desert  region  of  the  South- 
west consists  almost  entirely  of  ground 
water.  Because  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area,  the  overdraft  of 
ground  water  is  nearlng  a  critical 
stage  The  C.\P  will  enable  Arizona  to 
put  its  allotment  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  beneficial  use  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  overdrafting  of 
our  precious  ground  water  supplies. 
The  CAP  is.  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
Important  Federal  project  in  Arizona. 


In  1988.  Congress  redesignated  the 
first  stretch  of  the  project,  the  Granite 
Reef  Aqueduct,  as  the  Hayden-Rhodes 
Waterway.  This  was  a  fitting  tribute  to 
two  men  who  served  their  State  so  ably 
in  their  respective  congressional  bod- 
ies. The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  renames  the  next  stretch  of  the 
project  after  Ernest  W.  McFarland  and 
Paul  F^annin.  two  of  Arizona's  out- 
standing leaders  who  played  a  key  role 
in  the  realization  of  this  dream. 

Paul  Fannin  served  as  Governor  of 
Arizona  from  1958  to  1964.  In  1964  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
served  in  this  body  until  1976.  As  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona.  Paul  Fannin  directed 
State  water  agencies  and  was  instru- 
mental in  shaping  Arizona's  water  pol- 
icy. He  called  for  an  information  and 
education  campaign  on  the  CAP  to  help 
Arizonans  realize  the  great  importance 
of  the  project  to  the  States  future. 
While  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  he  cospon- 
sored  and  aggressively  pressed  for  the 
adoption  of  the  legislation  that  finally 
authorized  the  CAP 

Ernest  McFarland  also  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service,  serv- 
ing Arizona  as  both  a  Governor  and 
Senator  He  served  in  the  Senate  from 
1941  to  1952.  From  1951  to  1952  he  served 
as  the  majority  leader  of  this  body.  In 
1947.  Senator  McFarland  introduced 
the  first  bill  calling  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  CAP  While  in  the  Senate. 
he  was  known  as  the  Chief  Strategist 
for  the  CAP.  In  1954.  he  was  success- 
fully elected  as  Governor  and  served  in 
that  position  for  one  term  where  he 
continued  his  diligent  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  CAP. 


It  is  only  appropriate  that  we  in  Ari- 
zona honor  these  men  and  their  great 
contributions  not  only  to  our  State, 
but  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  to  take 
timely  action  on  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  M 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  ta)  the  Salt-Glla  aq- 
ueduct of  the  Central  Arizona  project,  con- 
structed, operated,  and  maintained  under 
section  301(a)(7i  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  i43  U  S.C  1521(a>(7)).  hereafter 
shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
■Fannin-McFarland  Aqueduct" 

(b)  Any  reference  in  any  law.  regiilatlon. 
document,  record,  map.  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  Stales  to  the  aqueduct  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  hereby  Is  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  "Fannin-McFarland  Aque- 
duct' • 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Rat- 
field.  Mr.  ADAM.'^,  Mr  HaRKIN. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr  Wei.l.stone. 
Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr  Baitus.  Mr 
INOUYE.  Mr  Sarhanks.  Mr 
AKAKA.  Mr  Levin,  Mr  Cran- 
ston, .Mr    RlEc.l.E,  Mr    Laiten- 

BERG.  Mr.  WiRTH.  M.S  MlKTl-SKI. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr  Gore.  Mr  BUR- 
DICK.  AND  Mr    ROCKEEEI.I.ER': 

S.  55.   A  bill   to  amend   the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the   Railway 


Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimination 
based  on  participation  in  labor  dis- 
putes; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

PRKVE.NTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION  DURING  AND 
FOLLOWING  LABCIR  DISKITES 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  restore 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Federal  labor  law^the  right  to  strike 
without  fear  of  being  permanently  re- 
placed. I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be 
joined  in  this  bipartisan  effort  by  more 
than  20  original  cosponsors. 

The  ability  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements for  striking  workers  has 
threatened  the  entire  collective-bar- 
gaining system  and  created  undue 
hardship  on  workers  and  their  commu- 
nities. Simply  put,  hiring  permanent 
replacements  tran.sforms  every  labor 
dispute  into  a  bitter  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic survival. 

That  turns  more  than  50  years  of 
Federal  labor  policy  on  its  head.  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  labor-management 
relations  is  premised  on  the  under- 
standing that  collective  bargaining 
will  further  industrial  peace.  The  right 
to  strike  is  an  integral  part  of  that  pol- 
icy. A  strike  or  the  possibility  of  a 
strike  is  often  the  primary  force  driv- 
ing both  parties  to  settle  their  contrac- 
tual dispute  at  the  bargaining  table 

A  strike  of  course  involves  substan- 
tial economic  risks  for  each  side.  Em- 
ployers face  reduced  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  production,  which  may  have  a 
lasting  negative  impact  on  valuable 
customers  in  a  competitive  market. 
Workers  face  not  only  severe  economic 
loss,  but  great  emotional  strain  that 
can  tear  apart  (ommunities,  families, 
and  friendships. 

That  is  why  a  strike  is  a  last  resort 
that  no  one  undertakes  lightly.  But 
these  substantial  risks,  of  roughly 
equal  magnitude,  have  tended  to 
produce  a  desire  for  compromise  aimed 
at  resolving  economic  differences. 

Mr.  President,  hiring  permanent  re- 
placements does  not  further  Industrial 
peace.  Instead,  by  gutting  the  right  to 
strike,  it  guarantees  industrial  tur- 
moil. That  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
workers  or  employers 

Moreover,  hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments threatens  the  well-being  of  local 
communities.  It  does  so  both  by  jeop- 
ardizing economic  welfare  and  by  de- 
stroying the  fabric  of  local  community 
life.  Hiring  permanent  replacements  is 
an  inherently  provocative  act.  It  cre- 
ates great  anger  in  the  community 
that  can  sometimes  lead  to  frustration 
and  desperation.  T^is  tinderbox  situa- 
tion, usually  heightened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  outside  security  forces  retained 
by  the  employer,  poses  a  real  threat  to 
public  safety.  It  is  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  the  mayor  of  New  York  City 
and  the  Governor  of  New  York  State 
have  gone  on  record  supporting  the 
principles  of  this  legislation. 
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How  have  we  arrived  at  this  situation 
where,  in  the  last  decade,  workers  who 
exercised  their  right  to  strike  were 
fired  and  permanently  replaced  at  an 
unprecedented  rate? 

The  Supreme  Court  opened  the  door 
in  its  1938  Mackay  Radio  decision, 
where  it  stated  that  an  employer 
should  be  able  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placements in  order  to  protect  his  busi- 
ness. 

But  in  the  40  years  following  the 
Mackay  decision,  employers  did  not 
hire  permanent  replacements.  Employ- 
ers knew  it  was  wrong  to  fire  the  em- 
ployees who  had  spent  years  helping 
them  build  their  companies  over  a 
mere  temporary  dispute. 

Some  employers  still  know  that  such 
tactics  are  wrong.  In  testimony  before 
the  Labor  Subcommittee  last  year, 
John  Cardinal  O'Connor,  archbishop  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  private  so- 
cial service  systems,  and  the  employer 
of  thousands  of  unionized  employees, 
stated  that  he  would  consider  himself 
"immoral"  if  he  ever  hired  permanent 
replacements  for  striking  workers. 

Cardinal  O'Connor's  powerful  state- 
ment addressed  the  heart  of  this  issue. 
He  declared. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  Rlowingly  in  either 
lei?al  or  moral  terms  about  the  rights  to  bar- 
gain and  to  strike  as  a  last  resort  or  even  the 
right  to  unionize  if  either  party,  manage- 
ment or  labor,  bargains  in  bad  faith,  or.  ;r. 
the  case  of  management,  with  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  being  able  to  permanently  replace 
workers  who  strike  on  the  primary  basis  of 
the  strike  itself 

As  Cardinal  O'Connor's  statement 
demonstrates,  right-thmking  employ- 
ers do  not  hire  permanent  replace- 
ments. Instead,  they  rely  on  tempo- 
rarily replacements,  or  use  supervisors 
and  managers,  or  subcontract  or  trans- 
fer the  work. 

But  in  the  last  10  years,  we  have  seen 
the  rise  of  a  new  breed  of  employer  in 
this  country.  Employers,  like  the  own- 
ers of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  who 
advertised  for  permanent  replacements 
months  before  there  was  a  labor  dis- 
pute and  who  then  brought  in  perma- 
nent replacement  workers  within  min- 
utes of  a  minor  disagreement.  Employ- 
ers, like  Frank  Lorenzo  and  the  owners 
of  the  Greyhound  Bus  Co.,  who  rush 
into  bankruptcy  court  to  shed  their 
union  contracts. 

It  is  also  no  coincidence  that  these 
destructive  labor  tactics  are  used  for 
the  first  time  in  many  companies  that 
were  purchased  in  the  merger  mania  of 
the  1980's.  The  new  employers  who  had 
no  loyalty  to  workers,  their  commu- 
nities or  even  their  companies.  These 
new  onwers,  overloaded  with  debt  and 
obsessed  with  short-term  performance, 
regard  workers  as  mere  assets,  to  be 
used  and  discarded. 

But  this  new  breed  of  employers 
needed  a  signal  that  hiring  permanent 
replacements  was  an  acceptable  option. 
They  got  that  signal,  loud  and  clear,  in 


1981.  TTiat  was  when  President  Reagan. 
shortly  after  he  took  office,  fired  and 
permanently  replaced  12.000  striking 
air  traffic  controllers.  The  President 
not  only  dismissed  striking  workers,  he 
barred  these  employees  from  ever  re- 
gaining their  jobs.  A  life  sentence- 
more  than  we  give  to  bank  robbers, 
embezzlers,  and  other  hardened  crimi- 
nals. President  Reagan's  action  in  ef- 
fect made  strikers  mto  criminals.  This 
legitimized  a  much  more  aggressive 
and  even  hostile  employer  strategy 
during  labor  disputes. 

The  United  States  is  virtually  alone 
among  industrialized  nations  m  per- 
mitting the  permanent  replacement  of 
strikers.  Our  economic  comjjetitors — 
Japan,  France,  West  Ormany— cat- 
egorically reject  the  idea  of  dismissing 
striking  workers.  Even  m  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe,  which  we  applaud 
for  their  emerging  democratic  union- 
ism, workers  who  strike  do  not  lose 
their  jobs. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  live  up 
to  our  ideals  of  fair  play.  The  right  to 
strike,  without  the  crippling  threat  of 
permanent  replacement,  is  fundamen- 
tal if  we  are  to  have  free  and  healthy 
trade  unions.  By  restoring  that  right, 
we  can  take  a  significant  step  toward 
restoring  a  level  playing  field  for  labor 
relations  in  this  countrj- 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important,  bipartisan  legislation.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  S.5. 
be  printed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  55 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stata-  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION  1  PREVTNTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
DITUNG  ANT)  AT  THE  CONCLl'SION 
OF  LABOR  DISPl.TES. 

Section  8ia'  of  the  Nationa;  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  i29  U,S  C    J58ia     is  amended— 

111  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph    Si  and  inserting  ■     or'  ;  and 

2  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"161111  to  offer,  or  to  grant,  the  status  of  a 
permanent  replacement  employee  tC'  an  indi- 
vidual for  performiing  bargaining  unit  work 
for  the  employer  during  a  labor  dispute   or 

"(ii)  to  otherwise  offer,  or  grant,  an  indi- 
vidual any  employment  preference  based  on 
the  fact  that  such  individual  was  em.ployed. 
or  indicated  a  wjIlingTiess  tc  be  emiployed. 
during  a  labor  dispute  over  an  individual 
who — 

"lA;  was  an  employee  of  the  employer  at 
the  commencement  of  the  dispute. 

"(B)  has  exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  as- 
sist, or  to  engage  m  other  concerted  activi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection  through 
the  labor  organization  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute; and 

"■(Ci  is  working  for.  or  has  unconditionally 
offered  to  return  to  work  for.  the  em- 
ployer.". 
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■«•<     a.  PREVENTtOS  OF  I)IH<  RIMINATION  DIB- 
'  ING    AND    AT    THE    (  ONCl.f  SION    OF 

KAI1.WAY  lAWJK  DISFITES. 

Paragraph  Fourth  of  section  2  of  the  Itall 
way  Labor  Act,  (46  U  S.C.  152)  Is  amend.'d 

(1)  by  InserUng  -(a)'  aaer  -Fourth.';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
••(b)  No  carrier,  or  ofncer  or  agent  of  the 

carrier,  shall— 

••(1)  offer,  or  grant,  the  status  of  a  perma- 
nent replacement  employee  to  an  Individual 
for  performing  work  In  a  craft  or  class  for 
the  carrier  during  a  dispute  involving  the 
craft  or  class;  or 

••(2)  otherwise  offer,  or  grant,  an  Individual 
any  employment  preference  based  on  the 
fact  that  such  Individual  was  employed,  or 
indicated  a  willingness  to  be  employed,  dur- 
ing a  dispute  over  an  individual  who— 

•(A)  was  an  employee  of  the  carrier  at  the 
commencement  of  the  dispute; 

"(B)  has  exercised  the  right  to  join,  to  or- 
ganize, to  assist  in  organizing,  or  to  bargain 
collectively  through  the  labor  organliation 
Involved  in  the  dispute,  and 

••(C)  is  working  for.  or  has  unconditionally 
offered  to  return  to  work  for.  the  carrier   ' 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum. 
in  once  again  proposing  legislation 
that  will  correct  a  glaring  flaw  in  our 
current  Federal  labor  law  I  wish  that 
we  had  addressed  this  issue  in  the  101st 
Congress,  but  S.  2112  was  never  brought 
to  the  Senate  noor  for  a  vote.  Our  re- 
Introduction  of  this  legislation  In  the 
early  days  of  the  102d  Congress  will.  I 
hope,  provide  ample  time  for  whatever 
additional  hearings,  debates,  and  votes 
are  needed  before  this  critically  needed 
bill  becomes  law. 

I  find  it  bitterly  ironic  that  a  little- 
cited,      relatively      obscure      Supreme 
Court  decision  from  1938  called  Labor 
Board    versus    Mackay    would    become 
the   cornerstone   of  the   union   busting 
strategy  pursued  by  a  number  of  em- 
ployers during  the  decade  of  the  1980'8 
It  has  been  often  stated  that  bad  cases 
make  bad   law.  and  the  Mackay  deci- 
sion is  a  classic  in  that  respect.  Ignor- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act's 
clearly  defined  purpose  stating,    "noth- 
ing In  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as 
to  interfere  with  or  impede  or  diminish 
In  any  way  the  right  to  strike."  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  passing  reference  to 
an  employer's  right  to  hire  permanent 
replacement  workers  during   a  strike. 
Scholars    and    labor    law    experts    who 
have  analyzed  Mackay  over  the  ensu- 
ing years   observe   that   the   issue   was 
neither  fully  briefed  before   the  Court 
hearing,    nor   adequatedly    debated    or 
discussed  in  oral  argument. 

Ovfr  the  four  decades  that  followed 
the  Mackay  decision,  the  ""right"  to 
hire  permanent  replacements  for  strik- 
ing workers  was  rarely  invoked  by  em- 
ployers, because  the  vast  majority  of 
them  recognized  that  the  general  pub- 
lic interest  was  best  served  by  negotia- 
tions with  striking  employees,  leading 
to  a  mutually  acceptable  contract  The 
American  experience  with  collective 
bargaining  demonstrates  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  are  capable  of  working 


together,  even  during  a  strike,  to 
achieve  settlements  to  labor  disputes 
For  nearly  a  half  century,  the  idea  that 
issues  of  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  were  incapable  of  resolution 
through  good  faith  negotiations  was 
considered  a  radical  and  unacceptable 
position. 

Mr.  President,  the  genesis  of  the  cur- 
rent climate  of  hostility  toward  the 
rights  of  striking  workers  came  with 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  decision  to 
fire,  and  blacklist,  the  12.000  striking 
air  traffic  controllers  shortly  after  he 
assumed  the  Presidency  in  1981  Presi 
dent  Reagan  thus  became  the  modern 
day  father  of  the  permanent  replace- 
ment of  striker  strategy.  legitimizing  a 
decade  of  bad-faith  labor  negotiating 
techniques  Intended  to  provoke  strikes. 
With  that  kind  of  signal  from  the 
White  House,  numerous  employers  con- 
sidered replacement  of  their  current 
work  force  to  be  a  legitimate  cost-sav- 
ing strategy. 

Thousands  of  hard  working  and  loyal 
employees  have  fallen  victim  to  this 
confrontation  rather  than  negotiation 
climate  ushered  in  during  the  Reagan 
era.  Meatcutters  and  lumber  workers 
in  Everett  and  Spokane.  WA.  flight  at- 
tendants, paper  workers,  steelworkers. 
over  a  1.000  UAW  employees.  1.300 
Magic  Chef  workers  and  180  Teamster 
workers  from  local  829  In  Boston  know 
only  too  well  what  Impact  this  new  era 
has  had  on  their  lives.  For  many  of 
these  workers,  the  permanent  replace- 
ment tactic  has  spelled  the  loss  of  fi- 
nancial security,  jeopardized  home 
mortgages,  caused  repossession  of 
autos  and  damaged  family  credit- 
worthiness. All  of  these  symptoms  re- 
sult from  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of 
some  management  who  feel  that 
strikebreaking  is  acceptable  conduct. 
If  we  fall  to  act  in  correcting  this  defi- 
ciency in  Federal  labor  law.  the  list  of 
displaced  union  workers  will  continue 
to  grow. 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  and 
graphic  example  of  the  perverse  use  of 
the  Mackay  doctrine  came  during  the 
fruitless  negotiations  being  conducted 
between  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of 
Greater  New  York  According  to  recent 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  George 
McDonald,  president  of  Mailers'  Union 
No.  6.  Communications  Workers  of 
America  was  at  the  bargaining  table 
with  the  management  representative  of 
the  Dally  News  when  the  unions  an- 
nounced they  would  not  strike  when 
the  current  contract  expired.  Manage 
ments  negotiator  chose  to  taunt  Mr 
McDonald,  stating.  "What  kind  of 
union  leader  are  you  that  you  don't 
want  to  strike?"  My  tiuestion  in  re- 
sponse would  be.  "What  kind  of  man- 
agement negotiator  would  deliberately 
try  to  provoke  a  strike  if  he  did  not 


have    the    Mackay    ruling    to    hide    be- 
hind''" 

Mr.  President,  working  men  and 
women  in  this  country  do  not  chose  to 
strike  because  they  enjoy  being  on  the 
picket  line,  or  because  they  want  to  in- 
flict pain  on  the  very  companies  that 
pay  their  salaries  American  workers 
strike  as  a  last  resort,  in  the  continu- 
ing struggle  to  secure  decent  wages  for 
the  work  they  do  in  providing  profits 
for  the  companies  for  which  they  labor. 
The  last  10  years  have  shown  us  numer- 
ous examples  of  a  new  style  of  manage- 
ment negotiating  tactics  that  use 
bankruptcy  court,  junk  bond  financed 
takeover  deals,  and  union  busting  to 
achieve  their  goals  This  tactic  is  un- 
fair, and  should  be  made  illegal 

Mr.  President,  the  very  integrity  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
our  country's  commitment  to  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  is  at  stake.  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  re- 
cent history  of  the  striking  worker  re- 
placement issue,  and  to  join  with  those 
of  us  who  believe  the  Mackay  ruling 
must  be  legislatively  reversed  I  hope 
we  will  do  so  early  in  this  102d  Con- 
gress. This  Nation's  ability  to  compete 
in  a  world  economy  depends  upon  a  col- 
lective bargaining  system  that  is  fair. 
balanced,  and  sensitive  to  the  right  of 
workers  to  exercise  their  rights  with- 
out sacrificing  their  careers. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of 
the  bill  to  ban  the  permanent  replace- 
ment of  strikers  and  prohibit  employ- 
ers from  discriminating  against  work- 
ers who  exercise  their  statutory  right 
to  strike  by  giving  employment  pref- 
erence after  a  strike  to  nonstrikers  and 
strikebreakers. 

Since  Congress  enacted  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  In  1935.  a  fun- 
damental goal  of  national  labor  policy 
has  been  the  protection  of  workers' 
rights  to  engage  In  collective  bargain- 
ing with  their  employers. 

Today,  those  rights  are  being  stead- 
ily unciermined  hy  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  employers  who  view  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process  as  an  annoying 
obstacle  to  their  ability  to  dictate 
work  conditions,  not  as  a  means  of 
achieving  compromise  between  the 
conflicting  Interests  of  management 
and  labor. 

Too  many  businesses  today  are  refus- 
ing to  resolve  their  differences  with 
labor  at  the  bargaining  Uible  Instead, 
they  are  trying  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  bargaining  obligation  altogether 
The  use  of  permanent  strike  replace- 
ments has  become  a  [wwerful  tool  to 
break  employee  unions  and  sabotage 
collective  bargaining 

Resort  to  this  unfair  antiworker  tac- 
tic is  based  on  the  50-year-old  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mackay 
Radio  case  In  that  ruling,  the  Court 
stated  in  passing  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  did  not  prohibit 
employers   from    replacing   strikers   or 


require  strikers  to  be  reinstated  after 
the  dispute  was  over.  That  issue  had 
not  been  briefed  or  argued  in  the  Court. 
and  the  Court  did  not  discuss  or  at- 
tempt to  justify  its  curtailment  of  the 
right  to  strike  expressly  guaranteed  b.y 
the  NLRA.  After  the  Courts  casual  re- 
marks, few  employers  resorted  to  the 
tactic  of  hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments. 

But  the  union-busting  climate  of  the 
1980's  has  emboldened  a  new  breed  of 
hardline  employers  to  dust  off  the  Su- 
preme Court  dicta  as  a  justification  for 
their  antllabor  union  busting  tactics. 
They  are  seeking  not  just  a  way  to 
maintain  company  operations  while  a 
strike  goes  on.  but  a  way  to  oust  the 
union  and  its  supporters  from  the 
workplace 

At  Phelps  Dodge,  at  Continental  Air- 
lines, at  International  Paper  plants  in 
Maine.  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  most  recently  at  Eastern  Airlines, 
Greyhound,  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  thousands  of  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  this  arrogant  and 
unfair  business  practice  of  hiring  per- 
manent strike  replacements. 

As  these  disputes  have  demonstrated, 
the  permanent  replacement  of  strikers 
virtually  forecloses  the  possibility  of 
settling  the  underlying  labor  dispute, 
since  no  striking  worker  who  has  been 
permanently  replaced  will  have  a  job 
to  return  to.  even  if  the  other  issues 
are  resolved 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  use  of  per- 
manent replacements  has  prolonged 
strikes  which  might  well  have  been  re- 
solved through  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 

The  tactic  of  permanent  strike  re- 
placements has  become  so  pervasive 
that  only  Congress  can  redress  the  im- 
balance. I  commend  Senator  Metzen- 
baum for  his  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
end  this  unacceptable  management 
practice,  and  I  look  forward  to  early 
and  successful  consideration  of  this 
bill. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S  56.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  receipt  of 
honoraria  by  Senators;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S  57  A  bill  to  remove  the  study  and 
recommendation  of  pay  increases  for 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Citizens'  Commission  on 
Public  Service  and  Compensation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PAY  OF  MEMBF.RS  OF  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  two  bills  which 
address  the  American  public's  justifi- 
able outrage  about  the  pay  of  Members 
of  Congress.  One  bill  removes  the  con- 
sideration of  pay  raises  for  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Citizen's  Commis- 
sion on  Public  Service  and  Compensa- 
tion, The  other  bans  Senators  from  ac- 
cepting honoraria. 


In  1989,  when  the  median  American 
family  income  grew  by  1,4  percent  an- 
nually. Congress  voted  itself  a  substan- 
tial pay  raise;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives received  a  25-percent  pay  increase 
and  the  Senate  received  a  9,9-percent 
increase.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  has  eroded 
since  Congress  last  received  a  pay  in- 
crease, but  it  has  not  eroded  just  for 
Members  of  Congress,  It  has  eroded  for 
teachers,  nurses,  plumbers,  architects 
and  other  working  Americans, 

I  voted  against  the  congressional  pay 
raise  because  I  believed  then,  and  con- 
tinue to  believe,  that  it  is  unconscion- 
able for  Congress  to  consider  a  pay  in- 
crease in  times  when  many  worthy 
Federal  health,  veteran,  child  nutrition 
and  other  programs  are  suffering  the 
effects  of  deep  budget  cuts,  when  many 
working  families  are  supporting  their 
families  at  or  near  the  minimum  wage 
and  when  our  Nation  is  crippled  with 
astronomical  Federal  deficits  and  when 
the  country  is  heading  into  a  recession. 
With  the  median  family  income  at 
526.226  m  1989,  I  could  not  vote  to  give 
Members  of  Congress  salaries  above 
5100,000. 

The  current  method  by  which  Con- 
gress receives  its  pay  raises  was  de- 
vised by  Congress  so  that  it  would  not 
have  to  actually  consider  raises.  It  cre- 
ated a  commission  to  report  to  the 
President  who  then  reports  to  Con- 
gress. This  system  must  be  changed. 
We  must  ensure  that  if  Congress  feels 
that  it  deserves  a  pay  raise,  Congress 
debates  the  issue  and  decides  the 
amount  it  merits  and  is  held  account- 
able for  its  decision. 

My  legislation  will  return  the  discus- 
sion of  the  issue  to  Congress.  Congress 
must  not  be  allowed  to  hide  behind  the 
recommendations  of  a  commission. 
Congress  will  have  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  it  deserves  a  raise  and  how- 
much  that  raise  will  be.  Members  of 
Congress  are  adults  who  must  shoulder 
many  responsibilities  in  their  role  as 
public  servants.  Senators  pass  laws  and 
consent  to  nominations  and  ratify 
treaties  involving  war  and  peace.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  shoulder  the  responsibil- 
ity of  determining  our  rate  of  pay. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  ban  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  receiving  honoraria.  Hono- 
raria, payments  made  to  Senators  by 
corporations  and  special  interest 
groups  for  speeches  given  on  any  num- 
ber of  topics,  have  become  a  major  sup- 
plement to  Senate  salaries.  The 
amount  of  honoraria  which  Senators 
will  be  allowed  to  earn  in  1991  beyond 
their  5101.900  salary,  approaches  what 
the  Census  Bureau  estimates  to  be  the 
national  median  family  income — 
525.226, 

I  do  not  believe  that  we,  as  public  of- 
ficials, should  be  paid  to  speak  to  a 
group  about  issues  before  Congress, 
This  is  wrong  for  two  reasons.  First. 
there  is  a  great  potential  for  conflict  of 


interest  when  corporations  and  special 
interests  are  allowed  to  pay  large 
amounts  of  money  to  hear  Senators 
speak.  Second,  one  of  our  duties  as 
elected  officials  is  to  educate  and  in- 
form the  public.  The  people  who  listen 
to  me  when  1  make  speeches  have  al- 
ready paid  me  through  their  taxes. 
Therefore,  when  I  go  back  to  Nogales. 
AZ.  for  example,  and  talk  about  legis- 
lation, I  do  not  believe  we  should 
charge  the  listeners  a  second  fee  Like- 
wise, I  believe  a  group  in  another  State 
which  requests  my  views  on  issues  of 
concern  to  them,  and  over  which  I  have 
legislative  jurisdiction  should  not  be 
charged.  For  these  reasons,  I  have 
never  accepted  honoraria  and  strongly 
believe  they  should  be  banned. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  President,  the 
bills  I  am  introducing  are  simple  and 
direct.  One  would  clarify  the  way  Con- 
gress addresses  future  pay  raises  and 
the  other  would  ban  Senators  from  re- 
ceiving honoraria,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  con- 
gressional house  cleaning  by  cospon- 
soring  these  measures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

s,  56 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  lai  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  on  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  shall  not  accept  honoraria  for  or 
on  account  of  any  service  performed  on  or 
after  such  date, 
I  b  I  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act^ 
ill  ■■honorarium"  means  a  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  a  Member  for 
an  appearance,  speech,  or  article,  by  the 
Member;  but  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses,  in- 
curred by  the  .Member,  and  spouse  or  an  aide 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  paid  or 
reimbursed  by  any  other  person,  and  the 
amount  otherwise  determined  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  such  expenses  to 
the  extent  thai  such  expenses  are  not  paid  or 
reimbursed:  and 

i2i  ■■travel  expenses"  means  with  respect 
to  a  Member,  and  spouse  or  an  aide,  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  the  cost  of  lodging 
and  meals  while  away  from  his  or  her  resi- 
dence or  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia. 

ic  Section  908  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act.  1983  (2  VSC.  31-1  i  is  repealed. 

S   57 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  i'niled  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  FVNCnONS  OF  COIMMISSION. 

Section  226ir!  of  the  Federal  Salary-  Act  of 
1967  (2  I". S.C  356  is  amended  tc-  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(fi  Functions  of  Commission— (D  The 
Commission  shall  conduct,  in  each  of  the  re- 
spective fiscal  years  referred  tC'  ic  subpara- 
graphs (A  I  and  iB'  of  subsection  ibiiSi,  a  re- 
view of  the  rates  of  f»y  of— 

■■(A I  justices,  judges,  and  other  personnel 
in  the  judicial  branch  referred  to  in  section 
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VXi  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Salary  Act  of  1964 
i78  SUil  134.  Public  Law  88-426>  and  mag- 
istrates and  the  judges  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court; 

■■(B)  offices  and  positions  under  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  subchapter  11  of  chapter  W 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

■•(C)  the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
appointed  under  section  202  of  title  39,  Unit- 
ed States  Code 

•■(2)  Such  review  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and 
providing — 

(A)  the  appropriate  pay  levels  and  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  the  respective 
offices  and  positions  covered  by  such  review. 

and 

■iB)  the  appropriate  pay  relationships  be 
tween  such  offices  and  positions  and  the  of- 
fices and  positions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  UI  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

••(3)  In  reviewing  the  rat«s  of  pay  of  the  of- 
fices or  positions  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  determine  and  consider  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  executive  levels  of  such  of- 
fices and  positions.". 
SEC   %  (  ONrORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a I  REHORT  TO  PRKHlDKNT— Section  225(g) 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  i2  U.S.C 
357)  Is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  out  ■subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C),  and 
(D)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)". 

(b)  Recommendations  of  the  Prestdent  to 
CoNORESft -Section  225(h)  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (2  U  S  C.  358)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C). 
and  (D)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)"  • 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  58.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  conservation  of  biologi- 
cal diversity,  to  support  environmental 
research  and  training  necessary  for 
conservation  and  sustainable  use  of  bi- 
otic  natural  resources;  to  establish 
mechanisms  for  carrying  out  the  na- 
tional policy  and  for  coordinating  re- 
lated activities;  and  to  facilitate  the 
collection,  synthesis,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  necessary  for  these 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works 

national  BIOUKJICAL  DIVERSITY  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  1  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  initiate  a 
research  program  to  better  understand 
and  conserve  biological  diversity.  The 
bill  was  fii-st  introduced  last  year,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  my 
friend.  Congressman  ,Jamks  Scheukr. 

Biological  diversity  is  a  term  which 
we  did  not  hear  until  just  a  few  years 
ago-  Biological  diversity  refers  to  the 
full  range  of  all  living  organisms, 
plants  and  animals  alike,  and  to  the  ec- 
ological communities  in  which  they 
live  Diversity  is  defined  as  the  number 
of  different.  Hems  and  their  relative 
frequency  We  are  concerned  with  the 
diversity  of  all  levels  of  biological  re- 
sources, from  the  molecular  composi- 


tion of  genetu   material,  to  individual 
species,  to  complete  ecosystems. 

Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  rec- 
ognize fully  the  often  subtle  biological 
Impacts  of  our  activities— how  we  can 
upset  delicate  ecological  balances. 
Often,  the  losses  of  biological  diversity 
are  unintended.  Sadly,  many  of  the 
losses  may  even  go  unnoticed.  There 
are  about  1.4  million  species  of  plants 
and  animals  which  have  been  identified 
and  given  scientific  names.  But  sci- 
entists think  there  are  actually  be- 
tween 5  and  80  million  species.  Quite  a 
range— we  do  not  even  know  the 
amount  of  biological  diversity  on  the 
planet  to  the  nearest  order  of  mag- 
nitude. 

I  would  not  say  that  we  can,  or 
should  even  try  to,  prevent  all  losses  of 
biodiversity.  Clearly  there  have  been 
many  natural  extinctions  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  Earth.  Biological  systems 
are  dynamic— they  are  always  evolving 
and  changing.  But  the  things  that  we 
do.  we  should  do  with  understanding. 
The  National  Science  Board  estimates 
that  the  rate  of  extinction  over  the 
next  few  decades  is  likely  to  rise  to  at 
least  1,000  times  the  normal  back- 
ground rate  of  extinction— that  being 
the  term  we  use  to  describe  typical  and 
expected  patterns  of  extinction.  Sci- 
entists estimate  that  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  the  Earths  species  will 
become  extinct  in  the  next  30  years  We 
are  losing  these  plants  and  animals 
even  before  we  can  learn  their  poten- 
tial value  or  how  they  fit  into  their  ec- 
ological niche. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  help  us  understand  the  mag- 
nitude and  impact  of  the  loss  of  bio- 
logical diversity.  It  establishes  con- 
servation of  biological  diversity  as  a 
national  goal.  A  goal,  I  might  mention, 
which  is  strongly  endorsed  by  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
Science  Advisory  Board.  In  its  recent 
report,  -Reducing  Risk,  "  the  SAB 
ranked  "species  extinction  and  overall 
loss  of  biological  diversity"  as  one  of 
our  greatest  environmental  problems. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  National 
Center  for  Biological  Diversity  and  En- 
vironmental Research.  This  center  will 
be  the  focal  point  for  research,  data 
compilation,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  biological  diversity. 
Since  biological  diversity  is,  by  its 
scope,  a  multidisciplinary,  multi- 
agency  issue,  the  bill  also  creates  an 
interagency  working  committee  to  de- 
velop a  coordinated  Federal  strategy 
for  biodiversity  conservation.  A  Na- 
tional Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
is  established  to  oversee  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  national  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  hope  that 
we  can  rapidly  consider  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
the  effort  to  enact  it.  I  a-sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  my  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD  immediately 
following  my  remarks 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows; 

s  58 

Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  Amenca  tn 
Congress  assembled . 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTUE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the   'National  Bi- 
ological   Diversity   Conservation   and   Envi- 
ronmental Research  Act  ". 
8KC.  X  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

ill  the  Earth's  biological  diversity  is  being 
reduced  at  a  rate  without  precedent  in 
human  history; 

(2)  most  losses  of  biological  diversity 
caused  by  human  activity  are  unintended 
and  largely  avoidable; 

(3)  while  the  most  rapid  loss  of  biological 
diversity  is  occurring  outside  the  United 
States,  it  Is  also  a  serious  problem  within 
this  country; 

(4)  reduced  biological  diversity  may  have 
serious  consequences  for  human  welfare  as 
resources  for  research  and  agricultural,  me- 
dicinal, and  industrial  development  are 
irretrievably  lost; 

(5)  reduced  biological  diversity  may  also 
endanger  the  functioning  of  ecosystems  and 
critical  ecosystem  processes  that  moderate 
climate,  govern  nutrient  cycles  and  soil  con- 
servation and  production,  control  pesU  and 
diseases,  and  degrade  wastes  and  pollutants; 

(6)  reduced  biological  diversity  will  dimin- 
ish the  raw  materials  available  for  scientific 
and  technical  advancement,  including  the 
development  of  improved  varieties  of  cul- 
tivated plants  and  domesticated  animals; 

(7)  existing  Information  regarding  the 
abundance  and  distribution  of  biological  di- 
versity Is  inadequate,  often  inaccessible,  and 
frequently  inapplicable  to  conservation  man- 
agement, thus  hampering  the  efficiency  of 
resource  policy  and  management  decisions; 

(8)  existing  conser\'ation  laws  focus  on  the 
protection  of  Individual  species  that  have  al- 
ready suffered  declines,  rather  than  empha- 
sliing  ecosystem  management  to  sustain  di- 
versity across  a  range  of  species; 

(9)  existing  laws  and  programs  relevant  to 
the  loss  of  biological  diversity  in  the  United 
States  are  largely  uncoordinated  and  Inad- 
equate, and  sometimes  result  in  duplication 
of  efforts,  connicts  in  goals,  and  gaps  In  geo- 
graphic and  taxonomlc  coverage. 

(10)  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  Fed- 
eral strategy  is  needed  to  arrest  the  loss  of 
biological  diversity  and  also,  where  possible, 
to  restore  biological  diversity  both  through 
natural  recovery  and  active  management; 

(11)  Increased  biological  and  ecological  re- 
search is  needed  to  provide  the  knowledge  to 
maintain  biological  diversity,  to  protect  and 
manage  ecosystems,  and  to  ensure  the  sus- 
tainable use  of  natural  resources;  and 

(12)  maintaining      biological      diversity 
through    habitat    preservation    is   often    less 
costly  and  more  effective  than  efforts  to  save 
species  once  they  become  endangered 
SEC.  3.  DEriNITlONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(11  the  term  ■biological  diversity"  means 
the  full  range  of  variety  and  variability 
within  and  among  living  organisms  and  the 
ecological  complexes  In  which  they  occur. 
and  encompasses  ecosystem  or  community 
diversity,  species  diversity,  and  genetic  di- 
versity. 

(2)  the  terms  ■conserve",  ■eonservnng '. 
and  -conservation  "  refer  to  protective  meas- 
ures for  maintaining  existing  biological  di- 
versity and  active  measures  for  restoring  di- 


versity through  management  efforts,  in 
order  to  protect,  restore,  and  enhance  as 
much  of  the  variety  of  native  species  and 
communities  as  possible  In  abundances  and 
distributions  that  provide  for  their  contin- 
ued existence  and  functioning,  including,  at 
a  minimum,  the  viability  of  existing  popu- 
lations; 

(3)  the  term  "ecosystem  or  community  di- 
versity" means  the  distinctive  assemblages 
of  species  and  ecological  processes  that 
occur  in  different  physical  settings  of  the 
biosphere  and  distinct  parts  of  the  world; 

(4i  the  term  ■'genetic  diversity"  means  the 
difference  in  genetic  composition  within  and 
among  populations  of  a  given  species; 

(5i  the  term  "regional  ecosystem"  means 
an  area  which  is  sufficiently  large  that  it  is 
capable  of  sustaining  multiple  biological 
communities  and  as.sociated  species; 

(6)  the  term  "species  diversity"  means  the 
richness  and  variety  of  native  species  in  a 
particular  location  of  the  world;  and 

(7)  the  term  '-State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  United 
States  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  any  other  common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States, 

SEC.  *.  PtTlPOSEa 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  conserve  biological  diversity; 

(2)  to  require  explicit  assessment  of  effects 
on  biological  diversity  in  all  environmental 
impact  statements  required  to  be  prepared 
pursuant  to  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969; 

(3)  to  establish  a  Federal  strategy  for  the 
conservation  of  biological  diversity; 

(4)  to  establish  mechanisms  for  encourag- 
ing and  coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  conserve  biological  diversity 
and  natural  environments; 

(5)  to  undertake  a  nationally  coordinated 
effort  to  collect,  synthesize,  and  disseminate 
adequate  data  and  information  for— 

(A)  the  understanding  of  biological  diver- 

Ukr; 

(B)  assessing  the  rate  and  scale  of  the  de- 
pletion of  biological  diversity;  and 

(C)  identifying  elements  of  biological  di- 
versity that  are  in  significant  decline  or  oth- 
erwi.se  warrant  special  attention; 

(6i  to  support  basic  and  applied  research 
necessary  for  the  conservation  of  biological 
diversity;  and 

(7)  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  biological  diversity  and  foster 
actions  that  prevent  biological  impoverish- 
ment and  conserve  biological  diversity  and 
natural  resources 

SEC.  5.   NA-nONAL   BIOLOGICAL  DrVERSITY  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY. 

lai  Policy  -  It  is  the  public  polity  of  the 
United  States  that  conservation  of  biological 
diversity  is  a  national  goal,  and  conservation 
efforts  are  a  national  priority 

Ibl  CONSLSTENCY  OF   FEDERAL  ACTIO.N  —The 

actions,  policies,  and  programs  of  ail  Federal 
agencies  shall  be  consistent  with  the  goal  of 
conservation  of  biological  diversity,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable 

(Cl  CONSERVATION  OF   BlOIXXIICAL  DIVERSITY 

OR  Federal  Lands  and  Waters— All  Fed- 
eral lands  and  waters  shall  be  managed  to 
conserve  biological  diversity  within  the  con- 
text of  the  purposes  for  which  those  areas 
were  established 
(d)  Environmental  Impact  Stateme.nts  - 
(1)  Regilations  — Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  shall 


issue  regulations  which  establish  require- 
ments for  agencies  to  assess  the  impacts  of 
Federal  agency  actions  on  biological  diver- 
sity m  preparing  environmental  impact 
statements  under  section  102  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

i2)  Identification  of  comml-nities.  spe- 
cies, and  POPULA-nONS  IN  SIGNIFICANT  DE- 
CLINE -  -In  preparing  the  regulations  required 
under  paragraph  il).  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  shall  identify,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Center  for  Biological 
Diversity  and  Conservation  Research  estab- 
lished under  section  9  (hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  ■'Center"  i  those  biotic 
comm.unities,  species,  and  populations  that 
appear  t«  be  in  significant  decline  or  in  im- 
minent danger  of  loss  of  viability,  or  are  oth- 
erwise of  special  concern. 

(ei  AGENCY  Review  Process— Each  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  shall,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  review  its  programs,  both  individually 
and  cumulatively,  for  consistency  with  the 
conservation  of  biological  diversity  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  biotic  communities,  species,  and 
populations  identified  under  subsection 
(d)(2);  and 

(2)  report  the  results  of  such  review  to  the 
President,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  the  Congress. 

(fi  Review  of  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  by  EPA.— in  reviewing  environ- 
mental impact  statements  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  take  into  account  the  im- 
pacts of  the  proposed  action  on  biological  di- 
versity 
SEC.  6.  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
amend  or  otherwise  alter  any  requirement  to 
maintain  biological  diversity  under  any 
other  Act. 

SEC.  7.  INTERAGENCY  WORKLNG  COMMITTEE  ON 
BIOLOGICAL  DIVERSITY. 

(ai  Establishment —There  is  established 
an  Interagency  Working  Committee  on  Bio- 
logical Diversity  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  '"Interagency  Committee"). 

(bi  Membership —The  Interagency  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  1  representative  each 
from— 

(1)  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 

(2)  the  National  Park  Service; 

(3)  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 

(4)  the  Forest  Service; 

(5i  the  Department  of  Defense; 
(6 1  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration; 

(7)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

(8)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

(9)  the  Center; 

(10)  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality; 
and 

(11)  any  other  agency  or  department  of  the 
United  States  that  the  President,  or  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee, 
considers  appropriate. 

Each  such  representative  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  head  of  the  entity  named 

(C)  Chairman —The  member  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  representing  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee 

(di  Function.— The  function  of  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  shall  be  to  prepare  a  co- 
ordinated Federal  strategy  for  conservation 
of  biological  diversity  described  in  section  8 

(e)  Dis.solltion  — The  Interagency  Com- 
mittee shall  be  dissolved  after  the  submis- 


sion to  the  Congress  of  the  Federal  strategy 
required  under  section  8 

SEC.  a  FEDERAL  BIOLOGICAL  DrVERSirV  STRAT- 
EGY. 

^ai  Development —The  Interagency  Com- 
mittee shall  develop  a  coordinated  Federal 
strategy  for  the  conservation  of  biological 
diversity  (hereafter  ;n  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Strategy"  i 

(b)  Contents —TTie  Strategy  shall 
contain— 

il  1  A  coordinated  interagency  plan  for  con- 
serving biological  diversity  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  on  federally-managed 
lands,  including  a  specific  description  of  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  agency  rep- 
resented on  the  Interagency  Committee  for 
implementing  the  plan. 

(2 1  the  identification  of  regional 
ecosystems  within  the  United  States,  and  an 
interagency  plan  for  coordinating  Federal 
management  of  such  ecosystems  for  the  p-ur- 
pose  of  consen-ing  bioiogica:  diversity; 

(3'  a  comprehensive  set  of  criteria  'includ- 
ing time  frames  and  objective  measures  for 
evaluating  the  progess  of  the  agencies  rep- 
resented on  the  Interagency  Committee  in 
implementing  the  Strategy: 

(4)  specific  managem,enl  measures  to  be 
taken  by  each  agency  represented  on  the 
Interagency  Committee  pursuant  tc  plans 
and  criteria  developed  under  paragraph  i'u. 
(2 1,  and  (3i  with  respect  to — 

(A  I  conservation  through  protective  meas- 
ures to  maintain  existing  biological  diver- 
sity, and  through  active  measures  to  restore 
biological  diversity; 

(Bi  provisions  for  the  long-term  viability 
of  ecosystems  and  ecosystem  processes: 

<Ci  maintenance  of  gene  pools  through  a 
combination  of  m  situ  and  ex  situ  tech- 
niques: 

(D)  use  of  demonstration  areas,  such  as 
biosphere  reserves; 

(E)  consistency  of  policies  in  international 
actions  of  Federal  agencies; 

(Fi  the  identification  of  priorities  for  con- 
servation: 

iGi  economic  incentives  to  encourage  the 
conservation  of  biological  diversity 

(H'  the  development  of  broad-based  edu- 
cation programs  on  the  importance  of  bio- 
logical diversity  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
servation: 

d'  cooperation  and  coordination  with  non- 
Federal  sectors:  and 

(J)  training  and  education  of  agency  per- 
sonnel in  ecological  research,  monitoring, 
and  systematics;  and 

(5)  an  interagency  plan  for  conducting  re- 
search on  biological  diversity,  identifying 
the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  agency 
represented  on  the  Interagency  Committee, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  the  Center, 
including— 

(A)  the  identification  of  research  priorities 
which  affect  more  than  one  agency. 

(B)  the  development  of  coordinated  re- 
search programs  for  the  conservation  and 
restoration  of  biological  diversity: 

(C)  enhancement  of  scientific  knowledge 
through  improved  biological  surveys: 

(Di  research  to  identify  factors  limiting 
population  viability  or  persistence: 

(El  improvements  of  management  tech- 
niques based  on  scientific  knowledge:  and 

(Fi  the  identification  of  habitats  of  special 
concern,  and  the  development  of  plans  to 
protect  those  areas 

(c)  Pt'BUC  Participation— The  public 
shall  be  provided  with  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  preparation  of.  and  to  com- 
ment on.  the  Strategy  and  any  regional  eco- 
system management  plans. 
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<d)  REPORTS— <1)  Within  two  years  aOer 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  CongTess  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interagency  Committee 

(2)  At  least  once  every  two  years  after  the 
submission  of  a  report  under  panwraph  d). 
the  head  of  each  agency  represented  on  the 
Interagency  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  reptirt  detailing  progress  In  the 
implementation  of  the  Strategy.  Including 
written  comments  by  the  puMti' 
SEC  t.  NATIONAL  CENTER  K<)K  BIOUK.U  \l  Dl 
VTKSITY  AND  CONSEKVATIOS  RE 
SfJMm 

(a)  EsTABLi^HMtNT  AND  Pi'RPOSE. -There  Is 
established  within  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, In  cooperation  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  a  National  Center  for  Bi- 
ological Diversity  and  Conservation  Re- 
search (the  Center),  whose  purpose  shall  be 
to  set  research  priorities,  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  coordination  for  the  understanding 
and  promotion  of  knowledge  of  the  biota  and 
the  effect  of  human  activities  on  the  biota, 
and  to  make  this  knowledge  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  others  work- 
ing to  conserve  biological  diversity  through 
out  the  world.  The  Center  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  Director. 

(b)  Fi^NcnoNS.— The  functions  of  the  Cen- 
ter shall  be- 
en to  summarize  and  enhance  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution,  sutus.  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  biota  In  a  manner  that  can  be 
used  In  conservation  and  management; 

(2)  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of  agen- 
cies and  other  sources,  lists  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, maps  of— 

(A)  blotlc  communities,  species,  and  popu- 
lations that  appear  to  be  In  significant  de 
cllne  or  In  Imminent  danger  of  loss  of  viabil- 
ity, or  are  otherwise  of  special  concern; 

(B)  areas  of  outstanding  ecological  or  bl- 
otlc importance;  and 

(C)  factors.  Including  ownership  status  and 
applicable  laws,  affecting  the  protection  of 
such  communities,  species,  and  populations; 

(3 1  to  publish  Information,  such  as  floral 
and  faunal  treatises,  resource  Inventories, 
vegetation  maps,  atlases,  and  guides  for 
practical  use  of  biological  Information,  and 
especially  publications  that  synthesize  Infor- 
mation relevant  to  national  goals  of  under- 
standing and  conserving  biological  diversity; 

(4)  to  Identify  taxonomlc  groups,  ecologi- 
cal communities,  and  geographical  areas  In 
need  of  study,  and  to  develop  a  strategic  plan 
for.  Initiate,  and  provide  financial  support 
toward  an  ongoing  survey  of  the  biota; 

(5i  to  provide  for  the  conducting  of  re- 
search, through  grants,  contracts,  or  other- 
wise, by  Federal.  State,  and  private  agencies. 
Institutions,  organizations,  and  individuals; 

(6)  to  provide  information  useful  to  the 
Interagency  Committee  In  the  preparation  of 
the  Strategy; 

(7)  to  make  recommendations  to  Federal 
agencies  and  others  on  the  technical  man- 
agement of  data  collection,  storage,  and  re- 
trieval; 

(8)  to  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  Federal  agencies  and  others  regard- 
ing collection  and  Interpretation  of  biologi- 
cal data,  and 

{9i  to  raise  additional  funds  as  necessary  to 
support  the  activities  of  the  Center. 

(CI  STRlCTt-RE  AND  MEMBERSHIP.— 

Ill  ADVISORY  BOARD— The  Center  shall 
have  an  advisory  board,  which  shall  Inde- 
pendprit.lv  a.ssl8t  In  setting  the  policies  for 
and  lUrfciing  the  Center 

,2 1  Membership —<A I  the  advisory  board 
shall  consist  of  17  members,  Including— 


(I)  1  representative  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

(II)  1  representative  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service; 

(HI)  1  representative  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration; 

(Iv)  1  represenutlve  of  the  National  Park 
Service; 

(v)  1  represenutlve  of  the  Department  of 

Energy;  ^,    , 

(vl)  1  representative  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation; 

(vili  1  representative  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service; 

(vlll)  1  representative  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency; 

(lx>  1  represenutlve  of  the  Forest  Service; 

(X)  1  represenutlve  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management; 

( xi  I  1  represenutlve  of  the  Army  Corpe  of 
Engineers;  ^,   ,     , 

(xll)  1  represenutlve  of  the  SUte  biologi- 
cal surveys; 

(xlli)  1  represenutlve  of  private  organiza- 
tions that  malnuln  large  dau  bases  ori- 
ented toward  biological  conservation; 

(xlv)  2  sclentIsM  from  nonprofit  research 
institutions  or  universities;  and 

(XV)  2  represenutlves  from  Institutions 
with  collections  of  biological  specimens. 

(B)  Members  listed  under  clauses  (xll) 
through  I XV I  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  a  list  of  nomi- 
nees recommended  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

i3i  TERMS— Members  of  the  advisory  board 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  5  years,  and  may 
serve  more  than  one  term 

(4)  COMPENSATION  OK  ME.MBER8.— 

(A)  NONGOVERNMENT  MEMBERS— Each 
member  of  the  advisory  board  that  Is  not 
otherwise  In  the  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall,  to  the  extent  provided  for  In 
advance  in  appropriations  AcM.  be  paid  ac- 
tual travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  expenses  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion !i703  of  title  5.  United  Suies  Code,  when 
such  member  Is  away  from  the  members 
usual  place  of  residence 

(B)  GOVERNMENT  MEMBERS —Each  member 
of  the  advisory  board  that  Is  otherwise  in  the 
service  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  such  other  service,  but 
while  engs^ed  in  the  work  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  such  member  shall,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  in  advance  in  appropriations  AcW. 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subslsunce  expenses  In  accordance 
with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  when  away  from  the 
member's  usual  place  of  residence. 

(5)  CHAIRMAN  -The  members  of  the  advi- 
sory board  shall  select  1  member  to  serve  as 
chairman. 

(6)  FUNDING  ARRANGEMENTS.— The  Director 
of  the  Center  shall  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangemenu  for  necessary  administrative  and 
clerical  support  of  the  advisory  board.  In 
consulutlon  with  the  chairman  of  the  advi- 
sory board. 

(7)  AlTHORIZATTON     OF     APPROPRIATIONS- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  to  be  derived 
from  funds  otherwise  authorized  for  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  represented  on  the  advisory 
board,  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended as  specified  In  appropriations  AcU. 
SEC.  10.  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES. 

The  Council  on  EnvlronmenUl  Quality 
shall  reUln  the  National  Academy  of 
.Sciences— 


(1)  to  provide  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  counsel  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Strategy  to  ensure  that  the  best  possible  In- 
formation Is  used  in  developing  the  Strategy; 
and 

(2)  to  provide  a  general  reference  and  sci- 
entific and  technical  advisory  resource  for 
the  Nation  in  matters  relating  to  conserva- 
tion of  biological  diversity 

SEC.  U.  Bl!Y  AMERICAN  REQLTREMENT 

(a)    DETKRMI.S.^TIl■^     m     ArpMIMSTRATOR        if 

the  Administrator,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  Represenutlve.  determines 
that  the  public  interest  so  requires,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  award  to  a  do- 
mestic firm  a  contract  made  pursuant  to  the 
Issuance  of  any  grant  made  under  this  Act 
that,  under  this  use  of  competitive  proce- 
dures, would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm. 

If- 

(1)  the  final  product  of  the  domestic  firm 
will  be  completely  assembled  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

(2)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  51  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  will  be  domestically  produced; 

and 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  bids  submit- 
ted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  Is  not 
more  than  6  percent. 

In  determining  under  this  subsection  wheth- 
er the  public  Interest  so  requires,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  uke  into  account  United 
SUtes  international  obligations  and  trade 
relations. 

(b)  LIMITED  APPUCATION  — This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  such  applicability  would  not  be  in  the 
public  Interest; 

(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise;  or 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Represenutlve 
determines  that  such  an  award  would  be  In 
violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  or  an  international  agreement 
to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party 

(c)  LIMITATION —This  section  shall  apply 
only  to  contracu  made  related  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  any  grant  made  under  this  Act  for 

which— 

(1)  amounu  are  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  made  available;  and 

(2i  sollciUtlons  for  bids  are  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  con- 
tracU  covered  under  this  section  and  entered 
into  with  foreign  entities  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  1991  and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  number  of  contracts  that  meet  the  re- 
quiremenu  of  subsection  (al  but  which  are 
determined  by  the  United  Sutes  Trade  Rep- 
resenutlve to  be  in  violation  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  or  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  a  party  The  Administrator  shall 
also  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  number  of 
contracu  covered  under  this  Act  and  award- 
ed based  upon  the  parameters  of  this  section. 

(e)  DEFiNmoNS  — For    purposes    of    this 

section— 

(li  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  EnvlronmenUl  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(2)  the  term  'domestic  firm"  means  a  busi- 
ness entity  that  is  incorporated  in  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  and  that  conducu  business  oper- 
ations In  the  United  Sutes.  and 

(3)  the  term  -foreign  firm'  means  a  busi- 
ness entity  not  described  In  paragraph  (2). 
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8EC.  12.  LNTERNATIONAl.  CONSERVATION  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(al  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  SUte.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  National  Park  Service.  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service.  Environmenul 
Protection  Agency.  Forest  Service,  and  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are  directed  to  en- 
courage conservation  of  biological  diversity 
globally  through— 

il)  fully  supporting  and  coordinating  im- 
plemenution  of  existing  obligations  and  pro- 
grams that  contribute  to  the  conservation  of 
biological  diversity  globally,  including  - 

(A)  Convention  on  TVade  in  Endangered 
Species  (CITES); 

(B)  World  Heriuge  Convention; 

(Ci  Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and 
Wildlife  Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

(D)  Convention  on  Wetlands  of  Inter- 
national ImporUnce.  Especially  as  Water- 
fowl Habiut  (Ramsar);  and 

(E)  Man  and  the  Biosphere  Program— Unit- 
ed States; 

i2i  supporting  basic  and  applied  research 
towards  undersunding  ecological  systems 
and  applying  that  knowledge  for  susuinable 
development  and  the  conservation  of  biologi- 
cal diversity  internationally,  including  coop- 
erative research  and  scientific  exchange  with 
governmenul.  educational  and  research  in- 
stitutions; 

(3i  increasing  training,  education,  and 
technical  assisunce  related  to  conservation 
of  biological  diversity  and  susuinable  devel- 
opment; 

(4)  providing  assisunce  that  promotes  sus- 
uinable development  and  global  environ- 
menul subility  Including  research  on  and 
Implemenution  of — 

(A)  alternative  land  use  practices  in  areas 
adjacent  to  natural  areas  of  significant  eco- 
logical value; 

(B  measures  to  increase  productivity  of 
degraded  and  altered  lands  and  waters  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressures  on  natural 
ecosystems,  and 

i5i  cooperating  with  one  another  and  with 
appropriate  international  organizations  and 
governments  in  developing  and  in  imple- 
menting these  obligations,  research,  and 
conservation  programs 

(b)  The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment Is  directed  to  hire,  as  opportunity  per- 
mits through  attrition  or  otherwise,  United 
Sutes  direct-hire  technical  suff  m  environ- 
mental and  natural  resources  with  extensive 
formal  training  in  conservation  of  biological 
diversity  and  susuinable  development. 

(ci  The  Congress  finds  that  sections  118  and 
119  of  the  Foreign  Assisunce  Act  provide  a 
significant  basis  for  addressing  the  problems 
of  tropical  deforesution  and  loss  of  biologi- 
cal diversity.  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  sup- 
port for  these  provisions  and  direct*  that 
AID  give  high  priority  to  their  implementa- 
tion.* 


By  Mr  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  59.  A  bill  to  mandate  a  study  of  the 
impact  on  international  trade  of  com- 
pliance with  international  environ- 
mental agreements  and  the  justifi- 
ability of  foreign  nation  environment, 
conservation  and  health  laws,  and  to 
amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TK.ADE 
FOR  THE  ENVIRONMENT  ACT 

Mr.   MOYNIHAN.   Mr.   President,   over 
the    last    decades,    numerous    environ- 


mental treaties  have  been  implemented 
that  rely  upon  international  trade  re- 
strictions for  their  enforcement.  The 
title  of  one  such  treaty  makes  the 
point:  the  Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species.  Known  as 
CITES,  it  is  this  1973  treaty  which  pro- 
hibits the  trade  of  wildlife  threatened 
with  extinction. 

The  most  recent  environmental  trea- 
ty to  control  trade  is  the  1985  Vienna 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Ozone  Layer,  and  its  Montreal  proto- 
col. The  import  and  export  of  CFC's  by 
member  parties  is  banned,  as  is  the 
trade  m  products  containing  CFC's  and 
products  made  with  processes  that  use 
them 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  these 
environmental  treaties  is  enforcement. 
International  enforcement  has  been 
weak.  The  Montreal  protocol  leaves 
open  entirely  the  method  for  enforce- 
ment. 

It  is  this  weakness  that  has  led  many 
of  us  to  urge  unilateral  action.  In  the 
100th  Congress.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
make  actionable  under  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  foreign  country 
practices  that  diminish  the  effective- 
ness of  international  environmental 
agreements.  I  introduced  the  same  bill. 
S.  261.  on  the  first  day  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. Indeed  the  same  concern  of  en- 
forceability led  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  to 
include  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments language  providing  for  the  uni- 
lateral enforcement  of  the  CFC  trade 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  Montreal 
protocol. 

At  the  same  time  that  environmental 
treaties  are  making  use  of  trade  re- 
strictions, the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  has  also  found  itself 
confronting  environmental  issues. 
Some  of  these  have  involved  the  United 
States.  Consider  the  United  States 
complaint  about  Canadian  regulations 
requiring  Canadian  fish  to  be  processed 
in  Canada.  Canada  claimed  it  was  for 
conservation  purposes.  Likewise,  the 
United  States  has  banned  the  import  of 
small  lobsters  from  Canada,  again  the 
rationale  is  conservation.  Both  of  these 
actions  were  considered  by  dispute  res- 
olution panels,  the  first  a  GATT  panel 
the  second  a  panel  under  the  Free 
Trade  Agreement  with  Canada.  There 
is  a  legal  framework  under  the  GATT 
that  can  adjudicate  such  disputes,  and 
usually  enforce  the  results.  Indeed,  ar- 
ticle XX  of  the  GATT  permits  trade  re- 
strictions to  protect  human,  animal, 
and  plant  health  and  to  conserve  natu- 
ral resources.  On  this,  trade  law  has  a 
clear  advantage  over  environmental 
law. 

That  is  what  has  led  me  to  call  for  a 
"GATT  for  the  Environment."  As  early 
as  July  25.  1988,  I  wrote  to  then-USTR 
Clayton  Yeutter  asking  that  he  work 
to  get  environmental  concerns  onto  the 
Uruguay  round  agenda.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected,  he   considered   the   agenda  al- 


ready overloaded.  And.  indeed.  I  waa 
raising  a  new  subject  for  which  USTR 
was  unprepared.  Not  because  they  are 
not  capable  of  handling  such  subjects, 
just  because  they  had  never  been  asked 
to. 

To  begin  the  process  of  understand- 
ing, on  November  15.  1989.  the  Finance 
Committee,  at  my  request,  asked  the 
International  Trade  Commission  to  un- 
dertake a  section  332  investigation  of 
environmental  treaties  that  make  use 
of  trade  restrictions.  There  is  simply 
no  survey  of  such  agreements  existing 
or  details  on  their  implementation.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  I  first  urged  that 
we  get  down  to  the  business  of  nego- 
tiating a  "GATT  for  the  En\-iron- 
ment." 

The  importance  of  the  issue  has 
grown,  as  we  have  come  to  better  rec- 
ognize the  trade  consequences  of  dif- 
ferent national  environment,  conserva- 
tion, and  health  laws.  We  ought  to 
move  toward  some  international  har- 
monization. But  again,  we  have  no  data 
on  the  impact  of  differences  in  these 
laws  and  enforcement  between  nations 
on  U.S.  trade  flows.  That  is  why  on 
March  22.  1990.  we  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  begin  to  consider 
this  problem,  and  to  rep>ort  to  us. 

This  is  a  new  area  of  inquiry  and  we 
have  much  to  learn.  Certainly,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative 
has  to  do  the  same.  We  will  do  so  to- 
gether and  in  cooperation.  Since  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  have  a  GATT  for 
the  environment,  and  be  prepared  to 
negotiate  one.  I  today  introduce  a  bill 
to  require  the  USTR  and  other  agen- 
cies to  pursue  this  matter. 

This  bill  has  three  elements.  First. 
we  ought  make  it.  by  statute,  an  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
in  the  GATT  framework  a  new  agree- 
ment to  harmonize  environmental, 
conservation,  and  health  laws  and  en- 
forcement A  GATT  for  the  environ- 
ment. 

Second,  legislation  is  needed  to  cre- 
ate the  data  in  the  U.S.  Government. 
Building  upon  the  work  of  the  ITC  and 
GAO.  we  will  institutionalize  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  collection  of  information 
on  environmental  agreements  and  do- 
mestic environmental  laws  of  our  trade 
partners.  A  yearly  compilation  of  the 
enforcement  of  each  agreement  and  the 
domestic  laws  of  our  trade  partners  is 
needed.  And  we  must  learn  how  to 
quantify  the  trade  impact  of  these  dif- 
ferences. 

Third,  we  need  to  find  both  carrots 
and  sticks  for  developing  nations  to  en- 
courage their  adherence  to  environ- 
mental treaties  and  stronger  domestic 
laws.  Just  as  the  International  Labor 
Organization  was  begun  to  assure  that 
nations  did  not  gain  a  trade  advantage 
through  labor  exploitation,  so  too 
should  the  GATT  begin  to  assure  that 
no  competitive  advantage  is  tolerated 
by  environmental  exploitation. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  and  that  the  ITC  and  GAO  re- 
(jueBt  letters  be  printed  In  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows; 

S.  59 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  TnXE. 

Thla   Act   ma,y    be   cited   as   the   "General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  for  the  En- 
vironment Act  of  1991." 
SEC.  X  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  la  a  mowing  relationship  between 
International  environmental  agreements  and 
international  traule; 

(2)  numerous  International  environmental 
agreements  depend  upon  trade  measures  for 
compliance  purposes; 

(3)  foreign  nation  environment,  conserva- 
tion and  health  laws  have  international 
trade  Impacts; 

i4i  there  are  no  adequate  data  on  compli- 
ance with  international  environmental 
agreements  or  the  extent  to  which  dif- 
ferences in  foreign  nation  environment,  con- 
.servatlon  and  health  laws  influence  trade 
flows; 

(5)  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  Is  the  primary  international  Institu- 
tion to  enforce  rules  on  international  trade 
measures;  and 

(6)  the  Nation  has  an  Interest  In  assuring 
compliance  with  international  environ- 
mental agreements  and  an  interest  that  for- 
eign nation  environment,  conservation  and 
health  laws  are  not  arbitrary,  unjustifiable 
or  a  disguised  restriction  on  international 
trade 

SEC.  3  PVRP08E8. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to- 
ll i    require    a    study    of   compliance    with 
International  environmental  agreements  and 
the  justifiability  of  foreign  nation  environ- 
ment, conservation  and  health  laws; 

<2)  create  a  permanent  review  mechanism 
of  foreign  nation  compliance  with  inter- 
national environmental  agreements  and  the 
Justifiability  of  foreign  nation  environment, 
conservation  and  health  laws,  and 

i3i  require  that  United  States  trade  policy 
reflect  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  in  estab- 
lishing within  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  andor  other  appropriate 
InBtllutlona  as  mechanism  to  monitor  and 
enforce  compliance  with  international  agree- 
ments on  the  environment  that  use  trade 
measures  and  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In 
an  Improved  me<  hanism  within  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and/or  other 
appropriate  institutions  to  ensure  that  for- 
eign nation  environment,  conservation  and 
health  laws  are  not  arbltary.  unjustifiable  or 
a  disguised  restriction  on  Internationa! 
trade. 

BBC.  4.  SnrDY  OF  INTERNAT10NA1.  TKADK  A.VI> 
THE  ENVIRONMKNT. 

(2)  In  Gknkral  The  Lriited  States  Trades 
Representative  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  enter  into  appropriate 
arrangements  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  of  the  Impact  on  inter- 
national    trade    of    international    envlron- 
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mental  atrreements  and  foreign  nation  laws 
on  the  environment,  conservation  and  health 
including— 

il)  a  compilation  of  such  International 
ag^reements  that  have  a  trade  Impact  or  use 
trade  measures  for  their  Implementation; 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  compliance  by  foreign 
nations  with  such  International  agreements 
and  the  trade  Impact  thereof; 

(3)  the  enforcement  and  dispute  settlement 
mechanisms  that  exist  in  such  international 
agreements  and  their  effectiveness; 

(4)  a  compilation  of  foreign  nation  environ- 
ment, conservation  and  health  laws  that  re- 
strict International  trade  and  the  impact 
thereof; 

(5)  an  assessment  of  the  scientific  basis  of 
foreign  nation  environment,  conservation 
and  health  laws  that  restrict  international 
trade; 

(6)  an  analysis  of  the  impact  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  specific  industries  In  the 
United  States  of  differences  between  United 
States  environment,  conservation  and  health 
laws  and  those  of  other  foreign  nations; 

(7)  recommendations  to  harmonize  inter- 
national compliance  with  environmental 
agreements  and  to  harmonize  United  States 
and  foreign  laws  that  restrict  International 
trade;  and 

(8)  a  statement  of  the  efforts  by  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative  to  establish  a 
GATT  for  the  Environment. 

(b)  METHODOLOGY— The  study  described  In 
subsection  (ai  shall  Include  a  global  country- 
by-country  analysis. 

(c)  Reporti.ng.— 

(1)  The  study  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Act. 

An  update  of  the  study  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  every  12 
months  following  the  Initial  report 

SEC.  S.  TREAT  ACTS  OR  PRACTICES  OF  F«)Kt:U;S 

(  Ol-NTRIES  THAT  DIMINISH  THK  EF 

KK(TIVF.NK-><S     OK     1VT>:H.NAT1(>NA1, 

■\(,K>;K.MKNTS     (IN      THF.      ENVIRON 

MKNT    OR    THK    (ONSFHVATlON    OF 

ANIMALS  OR  IMJ^.NTS  A.S  t  NJl  STIFI 

Am>:    fOH    THK    I'lRI'OSKS    OK    AI' 

ri  VIN(.   (  HAITKR    1   OK    nTlJ':   III   OK 

PHE  TRADE  ACT  OF  IIWV 

In  Genkral  -  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 

301(d)(4i  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 

2411(d>(4»i  Is  amended— 

(11  by  striking  out  the  period  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  di- 
minishes the  effectiveness  of  any  Inter- 
national agreement  on  the  environment  or 
the  conservation  of  animals  or  plants." 

U.S.  SENATE. 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE, 
Washington.  DC,  Sovember  IS.  19S9. 
Hon.  Anne  Brunsdale, 

Chairman.  US  International  Trade  Commis- 
non,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Madam  Chairman  a  substantial 
number  of  International  agreements  aimed 
at  protecting  the  environment  have  entered 
into  force;  many  of  these  agreements  made 
use  of  trade  restrictions  to  achieve  their 
goals  Treaties  such  as  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species, 
the  International  Tropical  Timber  Agree- 
ment, and  conventions  regulating  the  taking 
of  whales  and  the  depletion  of  the  ozone 
layer  are  examples  of  agreements  which  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  conservation  through 
trade-related  provisions  Moreover,  article 
XX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  recognizes  and  permits  national  adop- 
tion and  enforcement  of  such  provisions, 
within   specified   sUndards    There   Is.   how- 


ever, no  comprehensive  and  systematic 
source  of  information  Identifying  these 
international  agreements,  or  explaining 
their  Implementation  mechanisms 

Therefore,  the  Committee  on  Finance  re- 
quests the  Commission  to  Initiate  an  inves- 
tigation, pursuant  to  section  332(gi  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  to  identify  international 
a^eements  to  protect  the  environment  that 
are  made  effective  through  trade  restric- 
tions. Specifically,  the  Commission  should 
identify  the  agreements  and  their  signato- 
ries (and  significant  nonsignatoriesi.  their 
dispute  settlement  and  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms, and  procedures  for  the  exchange  of  In- 
formation. In  particular,  the  Commission 
should  discuss  the  actions  to  implement 
these  agreements  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  other  major  signatories,  and  identify  the 
Government  agencies  having  responsibilities 
for  such  implementation.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  should  suggest  a  methodology 
for  conducting  a  periodic  evaluation  of  these 
and  future  treaties 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  hold  a 
hearing  and  to  seek  the  views  of  interested 
parties.  It  is  likewise  requested  to  seek  the 
views  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
State,  and  Interior,  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment entitles.  The  Commissions  report 
should  include  these  views  along  with  sug- 
gestions received  by  the  Commission  as  to 
actions  or  proposals  the  U.S.  Government 
could  initiate.  The  report  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Committee  no  later  than  one  year 
after  the  Commission's  formal  initiation  of 
the  Investigation 
Sincerely. 

Llovd  Bentsen. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Environment 

AND  Public  Works, 
Washington.  DC.  March  22.  1990. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher. 
Comptroller  General  of  the   U.S.   General   Ac- 
counting Office.  Washingtori.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Bowsher:  Environmental  prob- 
lems are  of  increasing  concern  both  In  their 
growing  number  and  severity  Many  of  these 
are  International  In  scope,  as  actions  within 
one  nation  affect  the  environment  of  an- 
other This  is  evident,  for  example,  in  the 
emission  of  greenhouse  gases  that  may  cause 
global  warming,  depletion  of  stratospheric 
ozone,  waste  management,  deforestation, 
marine  pollution,  desertification,  and  loss  or 
endangerment  of  biological  resources. 

Numerous  multilateral,  regional,  and  bi- 
lateral agreements  have  been  signed  over  the 
past  seventy  years  that  reflect  a  wide  range 
of  these  international  environmental  con- 
cerns. However,  such  agreements  are  of  little 
use  unless  they  are  successfully  imple- 
mented Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  clear  that 
agreements  are  Indeed  being  adequately  im- 
plemented as  data  collected  on  implementa- 
tion Is  often  itself  Inadequate  Furthermore. 
parties  attempting  to  Implement  inter- 
national environmental  agreements  face  sig- 
nificant obstacles  to  full  implementation. 
such  as  economic  disincentives,  inadequate 
technology  or  professional  expertise,  insuffl 
clent  financing,  or  domestic  legislation 
International  implemenution  seems  to  work 
best  when  the  economic  and  ecological  Inter- 
ests of  all  parties  are  aligned 

Given  the  urgency  of  adequate  implemen- 
tation of  international  environmental  agree- 
ments. Immediate  action  should  be  ta.ken  to 
determine  how  well  such  agreements  are 
being   Implemented  and.   If  appropriate,   to 
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take  steps  to  Improve  Implementation. 
Therefore.  I  am  writing  to  request  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  Implementation  of  inter- 
national environmental  agreements  includ- 
ing: 

(ai  The  principal  international  environ- 
mental concerns  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  are  addressed  within  the  existing 
framework  of  international  environmental 
agreements,  and  the  effectiveness  of  this 
frtimework. 

lb'  The  adequacy  of  implementation  of 
International  environmental  agreements  in- 
cluding Identification  of  common  tritena  for 
successful  implementation  and  obstacles  to 
adequate  implementation 

(c)  A  comparison  of  implementation  efforts 
In  the  United  States  with  those  of  major 
U.S.  trading  partners,  including  .Japan,  the 
European  Community,  Canada.  Mexico. 
Brazil,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Hong  Kong.  China. 
the  Soviet  Union.  Singapore.  Thailand. 
India,  and  others  as  appropriate. 

(d)  An  assessment  of  the  impact  of  differ- 
ing Implementation  efforts  between  the 
United  States  and  its  major  trading  partners 
on  American  international  competitiveness 
and  U.S.  manufacturing  employment. 

(ei  Recommendations  to  Improve  the  im- 
plementation of  Internalional  environmental 
agreements  and  the  ImjMict  thereof  on  the 
U.S.  competitive  i)osition. 
Sincerely. 

Qlentin  N  Burdick. 
Daniel  Patrick 
moynihan.* 


By  Mr.  MOYMHAN: 
S.  60.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  States 
to  develop  plans  for  cases  where  the 
placement  of  certain  children  in  foster 
care  or  transitional  independent  living 
may  not  be  earned  out  immediately;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PLANS  FOR  placement  OK  CERTAIN  CHILDREN 

•  Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  re- 
quire States  to  develop  plans  for  cer- 
tain children  who  cannot  be  placed  in 
foster  care  or  transitional  or  independ- 
ent living  immediately. 

To  understand  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation, we  must  go  back  a  few  years, 
to  the  autumn  of  1983.  when  a  new  drug 
appeared  on  the  streets  of  the  Bronx. 
Crystallized,  smokable  cocaine.  It  be- 
came the  drug  of  choice 

In  an  instant,  the  crack  epidemic  had 
hit. 

The  consequences  of  it  are  not  hard 
to  tell:  A  more  than  sixfold  increase  in 
child  neglect  and  abuse  cases  coming 
before  the  New  York  City  family 
courts;  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  who  are  abandoned;  escalating 
family  violence,  and,  ultimately,  fam- 
ily disintegration. 

In  response,  our  foster  care  system 
has  burgeoned.  Nationwide,  the  number 
of  children  in  foster  care  grew  from 
270,000  to  360,000  in  the  last  5  years,  a 
33-percent  Increase.  And  in  New  York, 
the  situation  is  worse.  A  rise  from 
27,000  to  62.000— a  more  than  doubling 
of  the  caseload— in  the  same  time  pe- 
riod. 


Even  more  troubling,  the  number  of 
available  foster  homes  has  dwindled. 
Nationwide.  foster  care  families 
dropped  by  a  third,  from  some  150.000 
to  100,000  in  the  last  3  years.  In  major 
U.S.  cities,  where  critical  shortages  of 
such  families  have  been  reported,  chil- 
dren have  doubled  up  in  existing 
homes.  Worse,  they  have  found  no 
homes  at  all.  In  New  York.  I  witnessed 
children  living  on  cots  and  desks  at  the 
human  resources  administration  of- 
fices because  families  could  not  be 
found  for  them. 

Children  who  are  not  immediately 
placeable  in  permanent  foster  care  fa- 
cilities are  left  m  legal  limbo.  It  can 
take  two  or  more  years  to  place  them. 

This  is  unacceptable.  Children  who 
come  to  the  foster  care  system  are  al- 
ready damaged.  Many  were  drug-ex- 
posed in  utero  and  now  suffer  the  ef- 
fects of  that  exposure.  Many  have  been 
removed  from  homes  too  violent  or  ne- 
glectful to  support  them.  Many  were 
simply  abandoned.  They  need  our 
help— placement  in  a  nurturing  and 
stable  home.  Instead  we  give  them 
more  limbo. 

Children  in  limbo,  raised  outside  of  a 
family  structure,  never  learn  to  form 
attachments  to  other  human  beings. 
The  consequences  to  society  of  such  so- 
cial maladjustment  are  frightening.  As 
I  said  some  25  years  ago  with  respect  to 
males; 

.  .      there  is  one  unmistakable  lesson  in 

American  history:  a  community  that  allows 
a  large  number  of  young  men  to  prow  up  in 
broken  families.  .  .  ,  never  acquiring  any 
stable  relationship  to  male  authority,  never 
acquiring  any  set  of  rational  expectations 
about  the  future — that  community  asks  for 
and  gets  chaos.  Crime,  violence,  unrest,  dis- 
order—most particularly  the  furious,  unre- 
strained lashing  out  at  the  whole  social 
structure— that  is  not  only  to  be  expected:  it 
is  very  near  inevitable.  And  it  is  richly  de- 
served. 

I  wish  I  could  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  undersupply  of  foster  care  fa- 
cilities is  a  temporary  phenomenon 
that  will  correct  itself.  Unfortunately. 
the  opposite  is  true.  The  crack  epi- 
demic with  all  its  consequences  for  the 
family  and  for  the  foster  care  system, 
shows  few  signs  of  abating. 

We  must  think  carefully  about  how 
we  are  to  handle  this.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  require  States 
to  develop  plans  for  children  who  are 
not  immediately  placeable  in  foster 
care,  and  this  planning  is  vital.  For  as 
the  absence  of  family  structure  imper- 
ils the  well-being  of  our  children,  so  it 
does  our  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure,  and  look  for- 
ward to  its  prompt  passage.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S  60 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

section  1.  PLANS  FOR  PLACEMENT  IN  FOSTER 
CARE  OR  TRANSmONAL  INDEPE>fD- 
ENT  LIVING. 

Section  471(ai  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act 
i42  use.  671(a))  is  amended— 

111  by  striking  -and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph il6); 

(2i  by  striking  the  penod  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ill)  and  inserting  ■'.  and";  and 

i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph- 

■■il8i  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
develop  plans  for  the  placement  of  any  child 
described  in  section  470  i where  appropriate) 
in  foster  care  or  transitional  independent 
living  in  the  case  where  the  placement  of  the 
child  may  not  be  earned  out  immediately  las 
determined  by  the  State  i.".« 


By  Mr.  MO^'NIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  RieglE); 
S.  61.  A  bill  to  amend  title  JX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  foster  care  maintenance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

FOSTER  CARE  IviAlNTENANCE  PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  MO'i'NIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  with 
Senator  RiEGLE  that  would  expand  the 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
programs  to  provide  services  for  aban- 
doned and  drug-exposed  children 

When  I  first  introduced  this  bill  last 
session.  I  was  shocked  by  the  problems 
faced  by  so-called  "crack  babies."  the 
100.000  to  400.000  children  born  each 
year  who  were  prenatally  exposed  to 
cocaine.  Their  life  stories  read  like 
studies  in  tragedy.  In  utero.  crack  ba- 
bies can  suffer  from  brain -damaging 
strokes  and  hemorrhages.  They  are 
often  born  prematurely  and  under- 
weight, and  as  they  grow,  they  experi- 
ence behavorial  and  developmental 
problems. 

It  is  now  6  months  later,  and  the  pic- 
ture is  no  brighter.  In  a  December  26, 
1990  news  release,  the  New  York  State 
division  of  substance  abuse  ser\'ices  re- 
ported that  births  to  mothers  who  used 
cocaine  during  pregnancy  more  than 
quadrupled  between  1986  and  1989  A 
striking  increase. 

And  there  is  more  alarming  news  In 
hearings  that  were  held  this  past  De- 
cember before  the  Senate  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy,  of  which  I  am  the  chair- 
man, we  learned  about  another  drug 
that  is  imperiling  children.  Alcohol. 

Because  of  its  social  acceptance,  al- 
cohol is  not  often  classified  with  crack 
or  heroin  as  a  potentially  teratogenic 
drug.  But  it  is.  Ms.  Kathleen  J. 
Tavenner  gave  a  movingly  personal 
testimony  about  the  potency  of  alco- 
hol. She  said.  "'I  would  stop  using  hard 
drugs  when  I  became  pregnant  and 
would  substitute  with  the  legal  drug, 
alcohol.  In  my  mind  I  would  minimize 
alcohol  use,  and  felt  as  if  it  were  per- 
fectly alright  to  drink    My  17-year-old 
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daughter  is  a  victim  of  my  disease 
today  She  suffers  from  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  (FAS)  directly  secondary  to 
my  alcohol  use  " 

Chililrpn  afflii  ted  with  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  suffer  from  the  same  range 
of  educational,  emotional  and  social 
problems  that  crack  babies  do.  They 
are  often  mentally  retarded,  scoring  an 
average  of  two  standard  deviations 
below  the  mean  on  I.Q.  tests.  By  the 
time  they  reach  adulthood,  they  can- 
not perform  such  basic  tasks  as  follow- 
ing a  television  program  or  cashing  a 
paycheck. 

What  happens  to  these  drug-  and  al- 
cohol-damaged babies?  Up  to  one-half 
of  crack  babies  enter  foster  care  or  are 
put  up  for  adoption,  as  are  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome 
children.  But  there  is  no  room  for  such 
children  in  the  overburdened  foster 
care  system.  In  many  cities,  critical 
shortages  of  foster  care  families  have 
been  reported,  especially  for  children 
with  special  needs  In  New  York.  I  wit- 
nessed a  poignant  reminder  of  this 
problem:  children  sleeping  on  cots  and 
even  desks  at  the  Human  Resources 
Administration  offices,  because  beds 
could  not  be  found  for  them  in  foster 
homes.  For  these  children,  home  was  a 
makeshift  shelter  in  an  airless  office 
building  We  can  provide  better. 

We  ought  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  these  damaged  babies.  Yet  we  do 
not.  Federal  adoption  assistance  is 
available  for  certain  "special  needs" 
children  now  defined  in  terms  of  their 
ethnic  background,  age,  membership  in 
a  sibling  group,  or  mental  or  physical 
handicap  Drug-  and  alcohol-exposed 
children  are  not  considered  to  have 
special  needs.  But  of  course  they  do 
They  are  not  eligible  for  Federal  adop- 
tion assistance  They  very  much  should 
be 

A  second.  related  tragedy  has 
emerged:  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
abandoned  children.  In  New  York  City 
some  500  children  are  abandoned  each 
month  Six  thousand  each  year.  These 
are  most  commonly  children  who  were 
born  to  drug  addicted  mothers  too  im- 
paired to  care  for  them  And  FAS-af- 
flicted  children  fare  no  better.  In  one 
study  of  eleven  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome children,  the  mothers  of  three  of 
the  children  died  from  alcoholism  be- 
fore the  children  had  reached  age  six 
The  no-parent  family  ha.s  arrived 

Parentless  children  are  doubly  aban- 
doned. Not  only  have  their  mothers 
foresaken  them,  but  so  has  the  Federal 
Government  Under  current  law.  aban- 
doned children  are  often  ineligible  for 
Federal  foster  care  payments,  adoption 
assistance  and  Medicaid  They  are  left 
to  languish,  often  in  the  hospitals  of 
their  birth 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  with  Senators  Ch.\kkk  and 
RiEGLE  would  provide  some  modest 
help  The  bill  would  expand  the  defini- 
tion of  "special  need.s"  children  to  in- 
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elude  those  who.  because  of  prenatal 
exposure  to  drugs  or  alcohol,  suffer 
from  medical  problems  or  physical, 
mental  or  emotional  handicaps  Under 
this  legislation,  children  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  prenatal  drug  exposure 
would  become  eligible  for  Federal 
adoption  assistance  programs.  We 
would  also  make  abandoned  children 
eligible  for  federally  matched  foster 
care  payments  and.  If  the  children  were 
determined  to  have  "special  needs."  for 
federally  matched  monthly  adoption 
assistance  payments.  As  a  result  of 
this  eligibility,  children  would  qualify 
for  Medicaid 

The  bill  also  includes  a  proposal  to 
authorize  up  to  10  States  to  conduct 
child  welfare  demonstration  projects. 
Participating  SUtes  would  receive 
their  Federal  funds  In  equal  quarterly 
Installments  and  could  use  them  to  de- 
sign and  administer  new  child  welfare 
programs  The  programs  would  ideally 
emphasize  such  services  as:  family 
preservation,  family  reunification,  and 
timely  adoption  assistance  for  children 
with  unresolvable  family  problems. 
The  results  of  these  demonstrations 
would  give  us  information  about  how 
best  to  Improve  child  welfare  services, 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance. 

In  closing.  Mr  President.  I  ask  once 
again  that  the  needs  of  our  most  vul- 
nerable children  not  be  overlooked. 
For.  as  drug  and  alcohol  exposure  and 
abandonment  imperil  our  children,  so 
they  do  our  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed after  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  61 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vntted  States  nf  America  m 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION    I.    FOSTER  CAKE    MAlNTt:NA.NH:    PAY 
MENTS  FOR  ABANDONED  CHILDREN. 

Section  472(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  672(a))  Is  amended— 

til  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  Inserting  'or  with  respect  to  a  child  who 
Is  an  abandoned  child."  after  •(specified  in 
section  406(aii.  ■; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)".  and 
(Bi  by  Inserting  ".  or  <B)  in  the  case  of  an 
at)andoned  child,  a  judicial  determination 
has  been  made  that  no  parent  or  legal  guard- 
ian has  maintained  any  contact  with  the 
child"  before  the  semicolon:  and 

(3)  in  para«fraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  '  at  the  end  of  subpara 
graph  I A  I, 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  ".  or":  and 

iC)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  pwragraph 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  is  an  abandoned  child,  and  a  Judicial 
determination  has  been  made  that  the  finan- 
cial circumstances  of  any  parent  or  legal 
guardian  of  the  child  cannot  be  determined 
because  of  the  abandonment." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  Octot)er  1.  1991 


SEC.  1.  ADOPTION  ASSIST A.NCE  FOR  ABANDON-ED 
(HILDREN. 

(a)  In  Genkk.M.  f'aragrapfi  (2)  of  section 
473(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  i42  U.S.C. 
673(a))  is  amended  - 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)— 

I  A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11). 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(111),  and 

iC)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subpara- 
graph the  following  new  clause: 

"(Iv)  Is  an  abandoned  child,  and  the  judi- 
cial determinations  described  in  paragraphs 
il)(B)  and  (4)(Ci  of  section  472ia)  were  made 
at  the  time  the  adoption  proceedings  were 
initiated,  and":  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  iBMlil).  by  striking 
•subparagraph  (AHil)  or  (AMIlli"  and  insert- 
ing "clause  (11).  (ill),  or  (tv)  of  subparagraph 
(A)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  la)  shall  become  effec- 
llve  on  October  1,  1991 

SEC.  S.  DRUG  EXPOSKl)  rHIl.riR>:N  IN(ll  OED  IN 
DEFlNinON  OK  SPKt  L\l    NKKDS. 

(a)  L\  General.-  Section  473(c)(2)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  i42  US  C  673(ci(2)(A))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  including  medical 
conditions  or  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
handicaps  due  to  drug  or  alcohol  exposure 
before  birth"  after  "physical,  mental  or  emo- 
tional handicape". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  October  1.  1991 

SEC.      4.      CHILD      WELFARE      DEMONSTRA'nON 
PROJE(TS. 
Part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  i42  use.  470-479)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following 
-SEC   iKO  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS. 

■lai  Ln  Genekal  In  order  to  grant  States 
the  flexibility  and  resources  necessary  to  de- 
velop innovative  policies  and  appropriate 
service  networks  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
families  with  children  at  risk  of  needing 
placement  outside  their  home,  to  reunite 
children  with  their  families  within  2  years  if 
an  out-ofhome  placement  is  found  to  be  nec- 
essary, and  to  place  children  In  adoptive 
homes  or  other  permanent  arrangements.  In- 
cluding guardianships  and  placements  with 
relatives.  In  a  timely  fashion  if  reunification 
with  their  families  is  impossible,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  evaluation  of  Innovative  State 
programs  and  the  assessment  of  the  impact 
of  such  programs  on  children  and  families, 
the  Secretary  may  authorize  not  more  than 
10  States  to  conduct  demonstration  projects, 
which  may  be  carried  out  throughout  the 
State  or  In  limited  areas  of  the  State,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

••(bi  Consideration  of  Applications.  -The 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  applications  re- 
ceived from  States  desiring  to  conduct  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  section. 
••(ci  Contf-vts  of  Applications  — 
"(1)  Genejial  rules  —Each  application  by 
a  State  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall— 
"(A)  propose  a  project  designed  to — 
••(i)  provide,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2).    preventive    services    and    assistance    to 
families  which  have  problems  that  may  lead 
to  the  removal  of  a  child  from  the  family. 

"(II)  promote.  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3).  the  treatment  of  family  problems 
leading  to  the  reunification  of  thildren  with 
their  families  within  2  years  after  the  time  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  child  from 
the  family. 

"(Ill)  facilitate,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4).  the  timely  and  permanent  place- 
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ment  of  children  who  are  in  foster  care  or 
who  have  been  abandoned  at  or  shortly  after 
birth;  or 

"(Iv)  address.  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (5i,  any  combination  of  child  welfare 
services  issues: 

"(B)  specify  the  area  or  areas  of  the  State 
in  which  the  project  is  to  be  conducted: 

"(C)  contain  a  commitment  by  the  State— 

"(1)  to  carry  out  the  project  during  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  5  consecutive  fiscal 
years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1993:  or 

•'(li)  if  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  prop- 
erly plan  the  project  before  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1993.  to  plan  the  project  during 
fiscal  year  1993  and  carry  out  the  project 
during  a  period  of  not  less  than  4  consecutive 
fiscal  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1994: 

"(D)  specify  the  number  of  children  in  fos- 
ter care  in  the  State,  the  average  length  of 
stay  of  children  in  such  care,  and  the  types 
of  placements; 

"•(E)  specify  the  provisions  of  part  B  and 
this  part  which,  but  for  subsection  ig)(l), 
would  prevent  the  State  from  conducting  the 
demonstration  project: 

"(F)  Identify  who  will  receive  services 
under  the  project;  and 

••(Gi  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

•■(2)  Projects  focusing  on  providing  child 
welfare  services  to  families.— Each  appl.- 
cation  by  a  State  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  of  the  type 
described  in  paragraph  (l)iA)(i)  shall  outline 
the  services  and  procedures  the  State  will 
offer  to  prevent  family  dissolution  whenever 
possible.  In  addition,  each  such  application 
by  a  State  shall  include  the  following: 

"(A)  Case  plans.— A  commitment  by  the 
State  to  provide  each  child  with  a  case  plan 
developed  in  consultation  with  family  mem- 
bers. 

"(B)  Measures  to  inform  families  about 

how  to  maintain  progress  TfJWARD  ADDRESS- 
ING PROBLEMS  THAT  CAUSED  REFERRAL— A  de- 
scription of  the  measures  to  be  employed  by 
the  State  to  ensure  that  families  are  in- 
formed about  what  they  must  do  to  maintain 
satisfactory  progress  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lems thai  caused  the  family  situation  to  be 
reported  to  the  Stat»v 
'•(C)   Measures  to  keep  single   parents 

REQUIRING  DRUG  OR  ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  WITH 

THEIR  CHILDREN.  — A  description  of  the  meas- 
ures to  be  employed  by  the  State  to  keep  sin- 
gle parents  and  their  young  children  to- 
gether while  the  single  parent  participates  in 
required  drug  or  alcohol  treatment. 

•  (Di  Drug  and  alcohol  treatt^ent  meas- 
URE.S.— A  description  of  the  measures  to  be 
employed  by  the  State  to  ensure  that  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  pro^frams  are  made 
available  to  parents  who  are  substance  abus- 
ers. 

"(E)  Measures  to  coordinate  family  wel- 
fare FUNDING  AND  SERVICES —A  description 
of  the  measures  to  be  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  coordinate  the  funding 
of,  and  the  services  and  benefits  provided  by 
programs  which  provide  services  to  families 
with  children  at  risk  of  being  placed  in  the 
care  of  a  child  welfare,  mental  health,  or  ju- 
venile justice  agency,  including  the  follow- 
ing programs: 

"(1)  the  State's  child  welfare  services  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  B: 

"(11)  the  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  program  under  title  V; 

"(ill  I  the  job  opportunities  and  basic  skills 
training  program  carried  out  pursuant  to 
section  402(a)(19)  and  part  F; 


"(ivi  medical  assistance  furnished  to  preg- 
nant women  and  children  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  title  IX; 

"(V)  the  drug  treatment  programs  of  the 
State: 

"(vi)  the  mental  health  services  programs 
of  the  State: 

"(viii  any  new  services  for  children  and 
families  that  the  State  deems  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  family  members  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(viii)  such  other  programs  as  the  State 
deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  Fa.MILY  REUNIFICATION  PROJECTS  — 

"(A)  APPLICATION  requirements— Each  ap- 
plication by  a  State  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  of  the  type 
described  in  paragraph  dxAxii)  shall  include 
the  following: 

••(i)  Description  of  proposed  procedures 
TO  assist  family  reunification.— a  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  State  will— 

"(I)  design  a  treatment  plan  for  addressing 
the  family  problems  that  led  to  removal  of 
the  child: 

••(U)  involve  all  family  members  m  execut- 
ing the  plan: 

"(UI)  coordinate  the  programs  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  address  the  problem 
that  led  to  removal  of  the  child; 

••(IV)  reunify  the  child  with  the  family 
within  2  years:  and 

••(V)  implement  administrative  and  judi- 
cial review  of  foster  care  and  for  t.ermination 
of  parental  rights,  and  any  planned  changes 
to  laws  and  procedures  that  would  ensure 
timely  hearings  and  decisions  leading  to  per- 
manent placements  within  2  years. 

•■(ill  Reasons  why  proposed  procedures 

WOULD  RE.SULT  IN  EARLIER  FAMILY  REUNIFICA- 

■noN.— A  discussion  of  why  the  particular 
procedures  proposed  in  the  application  would 
be  likely  to  result  in  earlier  family  reunifi- 
cation than  is  achieved  under  the  present 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  State 

"(iii)  Assurance  of  increased  payments 
TO  FOSTER  FAMILIES.— ,^n  ass'jrance  that  pay- 
ments to  foster  families  will  be  increased 
sufficiently  to  ensure  an  adequate  number  of 
foster  parents 

"(Bl  COMMITME.NT  BY  STATE  TO  PERMA- 
NENTLY PLACE  WITHIN  2  YEAR.S  A  NECXmATED 
PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FOSTER  CARE.— 

"(i)  In  general —The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  an  application  to  conduct  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  of  the 
type  described  ir.  paragraph  iliiAHii)  unless 
the  State  has  made  a  commitment  to  perma- 
nently place  a  percentage  of  the  children  en- 
tering or  already  in  foster  care,  as  nego- 
tiated between  the  State  and  the  Secretary. 
within  2  years  after  such  children  first  re- 
ceive services  under  the  demonstration 
project. 

"(iii  Waiver —The  Secretary  may  waive 
the  application  of  clause  (ii  to  a  State  if  the 
State  documents  that  the  average  length  of 
time  that  children  are  in  temporary  arrange- 
ments has  been  reduced. 

i4i  Permanent  placement  projects  — 
Each  application  by  a  State  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section  of 
the  type  described  in  paragraph  il)(A)iiiii 
shall  describe  how  the  State  will  expedi- 
tiously permanently  place  children  who  are 
in  foster  care,  are  boarder  babies,  were  aban- 
doned at  or  shortly  after  birth,  have  parents 
addicted  to  drugs,  or  were  sever^ely  abused 
In  addition,  each  such  application  by  a  State 
shall  include  the  following: 

•■(A)  Procedures  for  foster  care  review 

AND    TERMINATION    OF    PARENTAL    RIGHTS— A 

description  of  the  laws  and  procedures  in  ef- 


fect in  the  State  for  administrative  and  judi- 
cial review  of  foster  care  and  for  termination 
of  parental  rights,  and  any  planned  changes 
to  such  laws  and  procedures  that  would  en- 
sure timely  hearings  and  decisions,  including 
laws  and  procedures  that  would  achieve  per- 
mianent  placement  of  children  in  foster  care 
within  2  years,  and  of  boarder  babies  before 
they  attain  the  age  of  4  months. 

■(B)  LNTERPRETATION  of  REASONABLE  EF- 
FORTS' —A  statement  that  the  State  does  not 
interpret  section  47l(a)(15  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  initiate  procedures 
to  terminate  in  a  timeiy  manner  the  paren- 
tal rights  of  the  parents  of  foster  children. 

"(6i  Prc'ects  addressing  other  child 
WELFARE  ISSUES— Each  application  by  a 
State  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  of  the  type  described  in 
paragraph  (li(A)(iv!  shall  describe  a  project 
designed  to  test  an  innovative  approach  to 
any  number  of  significant  child  welfare  serv- 
ices issues,  which  may  include— 

"(A)  avoiding  out-of-home  placements: 

"(B)  achieving  speedy  reunification  of  fam- 
ilies from  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
move a  child: 

"(C)  reducing  the  time  it  takes  to  perma- 
nently place  children  who  have  been  re- 
moved from,  their  families: 

"(D)  permitting  children  to  remain  with. 
or  be  quickly  reunited  with,  their  parents 
while  their  parents  receive  treatment  for 
substance  abuse:  and 

"(E)  identifying  risk  factors  which  would 
allow  child  welfare  agencies  to  identify  and 
treat  families  that  are  likely  to  have  chil- 
dren who  require  protective  services. 

"(d)  ADMINISTRATIVE  p*R0VISI0NS.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— Within  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section— 

"(A I  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  each  State  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  requirements  for  participation  in  the 
demonstration  project  established  by  this 
section: 

'(Bi  any  State  interested  m  conducting  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  section 
shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  a  letter  of 
intent  containing  a  tentative  description  of 
the  project:  and 

■(C'  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  para- 
graph (4-.  approve  not  more  than  10  applica- 
tions which  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  subsection  ic: 

"(2!  Special  prefere.nce  rule.— Subject  to 
paragraph  (4i,  the  Secretary.-  shall  approve 
applications  submitted  to  conduct  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  section  which 
meet  the  applicable  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c  ;  so  that  at  least  50  percent  of  such 
applications  propose  projects  described  in 
subsection  (od  n  A)(il ). 

"(3i  Distribution  of  demonstrations  by 
state  population —The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that  in  approving  applications  to  con- 
duct demonstration  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion that' — 

"(A  I  at  least  2  and  not  more  than  4  of  such 
applications  approved  are  the  applications  of 
States  with  populations  of  less  than  1.5  mil- 
lion. 

"(B)  at  least  3  and  not  more  than  5  of  such 
applications  approved  are  the  applications  of 
States  with  populations  between  1  i  and  7 
million:  and 

"(C)  at  least  2  and  not  more  than  4  of  such 
applications  approved  are  the  applications  of 
States  with  populations  over  7  million 

"(4)  Distribution  of  demonstrations  by 
REGION  —The  Secretarj"  shall  provide  that  in 
approving  applications  to  conduct  dem- 
onstration projects  under  this  section  that 
no  more  than  4  of  such  applications  shall  be 
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approved  for  any  one  freot^raphlcal  retclon  las 
(lelermlned  by  the  Secretary  i  of  the  country 
"(51  Freedom  of  states  to  select  areas 
in  which  to  conduct  demonstration— the 
Secretary  may  not  require  any  State  to  con- 
duct a  project  under  this  section  In  any  area 
of  the  State  not  specified  In  the  application 
therefor 

■•(6)  Certification  required. —The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  the  application  of  a 
State  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  unless  the  State  certifies 
that  all  cost  savlnjrs  resulting  from  the 
project  will  be  used  to  provide  child  welfare 
services  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
425(a)(1))  to  families. 
■•(e)  Grants — 

••(1)  In  general.— The  SecreUry  shall 
make  grants  In  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section to  each  State  whose  application  to 
conduct  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
section  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  contract  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  (In  consultation  with  the  entity  or 
entitles  selected  pursuant  to  subsection  (fo 
which  specifies  the  duties  of  the  Secretary, 
the  State,  and  the  entity  selected  to  evalu- 
ate the  project  In  achieving  the  purpose  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a). 

■■(2)  Use  of  grants  -Each  State  which  re- 
ceives funds  under  the  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  may  use  such  funds  to  Im- 
prove the  provision  of  child  welfare,  foster 
care,  and  adoption  assistance  services  In  any 
manner  that  the  State  deems  appropriate. 

••(3i  ANNUAL  GRANTS.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  to  States  under  paragraph  (1» 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  State  Is  au- 
thorised to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  section. 

••(4)  Amount  of  grant  to  include  state 
demonstration  bonus  — 

■•(a)  calculation  of  amount  of  grant  - 
The  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  paid  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
percentage  of  the  sum  of— 

•(li  the  amounts  paid  to  the  Stale  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  pursuant  to  sections  423  and  474 
(other  than  for  adoption  assistance  pay- 
menu  under  section  473  and  for  expenses  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  State  plan  relating  to 
adoption  assistance l. 

••(11)  the  portion  of  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  fis- 
cal year  for  payments  to  States  under  part  B 
exceed  the  amounts  so  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1992.  that  would  be  payable  to  the 
State  pursuant  to  such  part  if  the  State  were 
not  authorized  to  conduct  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  section,  and 

"(llti  20  percent  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  payable  to  the  State  for  the  Imme 
dlately  preceding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 423  If  the  SUle  were  not  authorized  to 
conduct  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
section. 

••(B)  APPUCABLE  PERCENTAGE  DEFINED  — 
••(1)  As  used  In  subparagraph  (A),  the  term 
•applicable  percentage'  means,  with  respect 
to  a  State  and  a  fiscal  year,  the  quotient  set 
forth  in  clause  (ID  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary aft^r  taking  into  account  the  esti- 
mates made  under  subeectlon  (r)(2)(B)  for  the 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  the  State 

ill)  The  quotient  set  forth  In  this  clause 

"(I)  the  number  of  children  In  the  areas  in 
which  the  State  Is  conducting  a  demonstra 
tion  project  undtr  this  section  with  respect 
to  whom  the  State  would  have  made  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  under  section 
472  for  the  fiscal  year  If  the  Secretary  had 
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approved  the  State  plan  under  this  part  for 
the  flscAl  year  and  the  State  were  not  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  project;  divided  by 

•■(II)  the  total  number  of  children  In  the 
State  with  respect  to  whom  the  State  would 
have  made  such  payments  for  the  fiscal  year 

•■(6)  NOTIFICATION  TO  STATES  OF  AMOUNT  OF 

ORANT8.— On  the  nrst  day  of  each  fiscal  year 
for  which  a  Sute  is  to  be  made  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (11.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
State  of  the  amount  of  the  grant. 

■(6)  Grants  to  be  paid  in  equal  quar- 
terly INSTALLMENTS  -The  Secretary  shall 
pay  each  grant  under  paragraph  (1)  in  equal 
quarterly  Installments 

••(7)  Supplementary  payment —Within  3 
months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  which  estimates  are  made  under 
subsection  (fK2)(B)  with  respect  to  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

■•(A)  take  such  estimates  Into  account  in 
determining  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  payable  to  the  State  under  section  474 
for  the  fiscal  year  (other  than  for  adoption 
assistance  payments  under  section  473  and 
for  expenses  for  the  proper -and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  the  State 
plan  relating  to  adoption  assistance)  if  the 
Secretary  had  approved  the  State  plan  under 
this  part  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  State 
were  not  authorized  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section,  and 

••(B)  pay  the  State  the  amount  (If  anyi  by 
which— 

••(1)  the  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  exceeds 

••(ID  the  amount  paid  to  the  SUte  pursu- 
ant to  section  474  for  fiscal  year  1992  (other 
than  for  adoption  assistance  payments  under 
section  473  and  for  expenses  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  plan  relating  to  adoption 
assistance). 
••(0      evaluation      of      demonstration 

Projects—  

••(1)  Selection  of  evaluating  ENrrri-  — 
The  Secretary  shall— 

■•(A)  publish  In  the  Commerce  Dally  a  re- 
quest for  applications  from  entitles  that  are 
capable  of.  and  interested  in  performing  the 
functions  described  In  paragraph  (2),  and 

••(B)  In  time  for  such  an  entity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  contracts  under 
subsection  (e)(1).  enter  into  a  contract  with 
1  or  more  entitles  to  perform  such  functions 
••(2)  Fl'NCTIONS  of  EVALUA-nNG  —The  func- 
tions of  the  entity  or  entitles  selected  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  are— 

••(A)  to  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  States 
In  devising  a  deUiled  plan  for  the  evaluation 
of  demonstration  projects  conducted  under 
this  section: 

••(B)  within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary, with  respect  to  each  such  project, 
that  estimates  In  accordance  with  the  data 
collection  provisions  of  the  contract  de- 
scribed In  subsection  lexl)— 

••(1)  the  number  of  children  In  the  areas  in 
which  the  State  Is  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  whom  the  SUte  would  have  made  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  under  section 
472  for  the  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary  had 
approved  the  State  plan  under  this  part  for 
the  nscal  year  and  the  State  were  not  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  project,  and 

'•(11)  the  average  length  of  time  for  which 
such  payments  would  have  been  so  made 
with  respect  to  such  children. 

•(C)  prepare  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
i3).  and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  project,  interim  reports 
that  evaluate  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
project,  and 


(D)  prepare  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3),  and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect  to  each   such   project,   a   final   report 

that^ 

••(1)  describes  in  detail,  and  documents,  the 
ways  In  which  the  project  has  changed  the 
provision  of  preventive  services,  child  wel- 
fare, foster  care,  reunification  services,  and 
adoption  assistance  services  In  the  State: 
and 

"(11)  evaluates  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the 
project. 

•13)  EvALLA-noN  requirements  —In  evalu- 
ating a  demonstration  project  conducted  by 
a  State  under  this  section,  the  entity  or  en- 
tities selected  by  the  Secretary  to  perform 
the  evaluation  shall— 

"(A)  collect  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  analyze  the  impact  of  the 
project  on— 

••(1)  foster  care  placement  rates: 

••(ID  child  development  and  behavior  (in- 
cluding academic  performance.  Intellectual 
development,  and  health):  and 

"(111)  family  relationships, 

'•(B)  collect  such  other  information  on  out- 
comes as  the  Secretary  or  the  State  deems 
appropriate,  and 

•(C)  use  currently  acceptable  scientific 
methods 

••(4)  DlTY  OF  states  to  PROVIDE  INFORMA- 
TION —Each  State  which  conducts  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  shall 
provide  the  entity  or  entities  selected  by  the 
Secretary  to  evaluate  the  project  with  such 
Information  with  respect  to  the  project  and 
the  State  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
part  B  and  this  part  as  the  entity  or  entities 
may  request  under  the  contract  described  in 
subsection  (ewD  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  entity,  and  the  State. 

■•c5)  Costs  of  EVALUA-noNS— The  Secretary 
shall  pay  the  costs  Incurred  during  each  fis- 
cal year  by  any  State  in  assisting  the  eval- 
uation of  the  demonstration  project  con- 
ducted by  the  State  under  this  section,  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  exceed  the 
amount  (estimated  by  the  Secretary)  that 
the  State  would  have  expended  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  comply  with  the  data  reporting 
requirements  of  part  B  and  this  part  If  the 
Secretary  had  approved  the  State  plans 
under  such  parts  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
State  were  not  authorized  to  conduct  the 
project 

•■(g)  APPLICABILITY  OF  PART  B  AND  OTHER 
SECTIONS  OF  THIS  PART  —During  the  period 
in  which  a  State  is  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section— 

••(1)  part  B  (other  than  section  427)  and  the 
other  sections  of  this  part  (other  than  the 
provision  of  section  471(ai(l)  requiring  the 
State  plan  to  provide  for  adoption  assistance 
In  accordance  with  section  473.  paragraphs 
(8).  (12).  (13).  (15).  and  (16)  of  section  47Ua). 
and  sections  473  and  479)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  State:  and 

■(2)  the  State  shall,  for  purposes  of  section 
402(a)(20).  be  deemed  to  have  In  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part 

(h)  Prohibftion  Against  Impairment  of 
Entitlement  to  Foster  Care  Benefits  —A 
State  may  not  carry  out  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  section  in  a  manner  which 
impairs  the  entitlement  of  any  qualified 
child  to  foster  care  benefits  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part"  • 

By   Mr    MOYNfflAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dankorth) 
S   62   A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security   Act  to  require  States 
to    provide    coverage    for    mobile    out- 
reach units  to  identify  and  assist  men- 


tally ill  homeless  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HOMELESS  MENTALLY  ILL  OUTREACH  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  with  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH  the  Homeless  Mentally  111  Out- 
reach Act  of  1991. 

It  has  been  just  over  25  years  now 
since  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963.  a  legislative  effort  to 
close  those  massive  institutional  for- 
tresses that  had  come  to  house  so 
many  victims  of  mental  disorders. 
Prior  to  that,  caring  for  the  mentally 
ill  had  been,  for  well  over  100  years,  a 
responsibility  of  the  Government  In- 
deed, patients  were  the  wards  of  the 
State.  Then  began  our  efforts  m  the 
1950's  and  early  1960'.«  to  change  that 
situation.  It  would  not  be  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  these  efforts  got 
started  in  New  '^'ork 

There  is  something  of  a  history  here. 
In  1953.  Dr.  Nathan  S  Kline,  working 
at  Rockland  State  Hospital,  set  out  to 
isolate  the  active  ingredient  in  ser- 
pent-wood—Rauwolfia  serpentina — a 
root  used  from  antiquity  In  'V'edK  med- 
icine to  calm  people  When  Dr.  Kline 
was  done,  he  had  the  chemical  reser- 
pine.  one  of  the  first  tranquilizers.  He 
published  his  findings  in  1954. 

That  was  the  year  W.  Averell  Har- 
rtman  was  elected  Governor.  It  was  a 
time  when  mental  illness  was  seen  as 
perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  New 
York  State  faced-  bond  issue  followed 
bond  issue  to  build  institution  after  in- 
stitution On  taking  office,  with  much 
encouragement  for  his  secretary.  .Jona- 
than B  Bingham,  and  Paul  H.  Hoch. 
Commisssioner  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
Harriman  began  to  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  Dr.  Kline's  discovery. 

As  Jonathan  Bingham's  assistant.  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  in  the  Gov- 
ernors  office  in  the  spring  of  1955  when 
it  was  decided  to  provide  the  tranquil- 
izer when  appropriate  to  all  patients 
systemwide.  It  was  a  $1.5  million  bet. 

Almost  immediately  the  population 
of  State  mental  institutions  began  to 
decline.  It  peaked  in  Harnman's  first 
year  at  93.314.  In  1988.  it  was  down  to 
18.699  A  few  weeks  after  the  meeting  in 
the  Governor's  office  in  Albany,  a  law 
was  enacted  in  Washington  setting  up  a 
joint  Commission  on  Mental  Illness 
and  Health.  The  Commission's  report 
was  finished  in  1960.  the  year  John  F, 
Kennedy  was  elected  President.  The 
Commission  proposed  that  tranquil- 
izers be  used  nationwide  and  that  new 
community  based  mental  health  care 
arrangements  be  made  for  patients  who 
responded.  In  time,  we  had  a  name  for 
this  new  Institution,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Center.  President  Ken- 
nedy set  up  a  task  force  to  propose  a 
program  to  establish  cominunity  based 
systems  of  mental  health  care  delivery. 
As  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
with  a  New  York  background.  I  was  a 


working  member  of  that  task  force  and 
did  much  of  the  drafting  of  our  rep)ort 
to  the  President,  who  thereupon  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  task  force  report 
outlined  a  Federal  program  to  facili- 
tate improvement  and  progress  in  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  Our  ob- 
ject was  the  elimination  of  the  State 
mental  hospital  in  the  course  of  a  gen- 
eration. Community  based  services  to 
the  mentally  ill  was  the  model  for  ap- 
propriately and  successfully  treating 
the  large  incidence  of  illness  in  soci- 
ety. 

.\s  of  1980.  the  population  of  State 
hospitals  and  residential  care  facilities 
nationwide  was  down  to  255.000  pa- 
tients. Many  of  these  individuals  will 
continue  to  be  deinstitutionalized  or 
will  be  in  and  out  of  the  hospital.  Some 
will  become  homeless  without  followup 
care.  The  problems  of  deinstitu- 
tionalization and 
•■noninstitutionalizat ion  '—persons  in 
need  of  psychiatric  services  but  never 
institutionalized — f)ersist  and  the  will 
to  accomplish  at  a  minimum  the  goals 
of  the  1963  Community  Mental  Health 
Act  legislation  appears  lacking.  Pa- 
tients ready  to  be  integrated  back  into 
the  community  as  well  as  those 
nonpatients  in  need  of  care  have  no 
place  to  go. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  provide  immediate  help  to 
the  estimated  25  to  40  percent  of  the 
homeless  population  that  is  mentally 
ill.  It  will  ensure  that  States  identify, 
evaluate,  and  develop  a  plan  of  care  for 
the  mentally  ill  homeless  population. 
Mobile  outreach  activities  will  be  un- 
dertaken in  metropolitan  areas  to  the 
homeless  mentally  ill  as  a  condition  of 
participation  in  the  Medicaid  Program. 
Outreach  tearr.s  composed  of  mental 
health  professionals  and  others  will 
identify  mentally  ill  persons  in  need  of 
medical  treatment,  and  provide  trans- 
portation to  assessment  referral  cen- 
ters. The  assessment  referral  centers 
will  provide  emergency  psychiatric 
intervention,  psychiatric  evaluations, 
medical  treatment  necessary  to 
achieve  stabilization,  temporary  room 
and  board,  assistance  m  applying  for 
entitlement  programs,  referral  serv- 
ices, an  individualized  treatment  plan 
and  case  management.  A  National 
Commission  for  the  Homeless  Mentally 
111  will  also  be  established  to  study  the 
availability,  accessibility  and  composi- 
tion of  mental  health  services  for  this 
population.  The  Commission  will  spe- 
cifically review  the  implementation  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Center 
Act  of  1963.  Public  Law  88-164.  examin- 
ing the  need  to  complete  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  law.  Based  on  these 
findings,  recommendations  will  be 
made  to  Congress  for  the  overall  im- 
provement of  services  to  this  targeted 
population. 

This  bill  is  not  a  perfect  one.  But  no 
one  piece  of  legislation  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  correct  problems  that 


have  been  made  more  than  30  years  in 
the  making.  There  are  difficulties  with 
treating  the  mentally  ill  homeless  pop- 
ulation We  attempt  here  to  address 
the  most  pressing  ones.  What,  for  in- 
stance, should  we  do  about  those  peo- 
ple who.  though  they  need  our  help, 
refuse  if  In  our  bill,  we  defer  to  State 
laws  on  involuntary  commitment.  This 
may  be  the  best  answer. 

We  as  a  society  can  no  longer  toler- 
ate having  our  homeless  mentally  ill 
who  live  among  us  remain  out  of  the 
reach  of  our  services  and  care  We  can 
provide  better  for  them,  and  we  must. 
So  let  us.  with  this  modest  step. 
begin,* 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
often  said  that  a  nation  is  judged  by 
the  way  it  treats  the  frail  and  vulner- 
able members  of  its  society 

Most  homeless  mentally  ill  are  un- 
fortunately not  treated  at  all.  They 
have  been  granted  the  right  to  live  a 
tortured  life  on  the  streets,  in  shelters. 
and  in  prisons  Tonight,  more  than 
2.0(X)  mentally  ill  persons  will  sleep  on 
the  streets  or  m  the  shelters  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  A  1986  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  found 
that  56  percent  of  the  shelter  and 
street  population  in  St.  Louis  is  men- 
tally ill.  Other  studies  have  found  that 
from  25  percent  to  40  percent  of  home- 
less people  are  mentally  ill. 

It  is  tragic  that  it  has  become  so 
commonplace  to  see  these  vulnerable 
people  literally  lying  in  the  streets,  ig- 
nored and  neglected.  Every  morning  on 
my  way  to  work.  I  pass  women  and 
men  sleeping  on  grates,  on  benches,  on 
cardboard  boxes,  wrapped  in  layers  and 
layers  of  old  clothes,  muttering  and 
gesturing  to  themselves.  They  have  be- 
come a  permanent  feature.  I  have 
asked  myself  about  each  person:  Who  is 
she''  What  happened  to  him"'  Who  is 
taking  care  of  this  person''  Why  doesn't 
somebody  do  something'' 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing. The  past  30  years  have  seen  rag- 
ing debates  between  lawyers,  psychia- 
trists, and  other  mental  health  profes- 
sionals, families,  and  others  as  to  what 
should  be  done  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Some  argue  that  we  need  more  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  others  say 
we  need  to  build  more  small  psy- 
chiatric hospitals,  others  argue  for 
changing  State  civil  commitment  laws 
to  make  it  easier  to  treat  chronically 
mentally  ill  people,  and  still  others 
argue  for  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  proposals.  But  in  the  meantime, 
there  are  thousands  of  people  living, 
and  dying,  on  the  streets  waiting  for  us 
to  resolve  this  debate  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  reach  out  to  them, 
find  out  who  they  are.  and  offer  to  help 
them. 

Senator  Mo'i'NiHAN  and  I  today  are  in- 
troducing legislation,  the  Homeless 
Mentally  Dl  Outreach  Act  of  1991. 
which  would  require  all  States  through 
their  Medicaid  Program  to  develop  and 
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implement  mobile  outreach  teams  that 
would  brintf  homeless  mentally  ill  peo- 
ple to  a-ssessment  and  referral  centers. 
The  assessment  and  referral  center 
would  serve  as  their  door  to  the  mental 
health  system,  as  a  safe  place,  a  warm 
place,  a  place  where  they  could  receive 
psychiatric  treatment  and  evaluations, 
referral  services,  assistance  receiving 
their  SSI  and  Medicaid,  and  an  individ- 
ualized treatment  plan  It  would  be  a 
temporary  stoppint?  place,  for  no  longer 
than  30  days,  where  the  focus  would  be 
on  the  medical  and  other  needs  of  each 
individual  The  Medicaid  ProKram  will 
provide  for  this  outreach  and  assess- 
ment, regardless  of  whether  the  indi- 
viduals helped  meet  any  eligribility  re- 
quirements Medicaid  will  also  provide 
for  the  individualized  treatment  plan, 
on  a  presumptive  eligibility  basis,  for 
any  medical  treatment  allowable  under 
the  State  plan  for  medical  assistance 

Outreach  to  the  homeless  mentally 
111  is  a  first  step  toward  fuiniling  an 
obligation  to  help  the  most  marginal 
segment  of  our  population  They  are 
not.  I  am  told,  an  easy  population  to 
help.  Some  may  be  distrustful  and  sus- 
picious. Others  are  convinced  that  they 
do  not  need  help  But  there  are  success 
stories,  and  committed  mental  health 
professionals  who  aie  engaged  daily  in 
the  task  of  reaching  out  to  this  popu- 
lation are  hopeful. 

In  my  State  of  Missouri,  there  are 
several  successful  programs  underway. 
In  St  Louis,  the  Community  Advocacy 
and  Support  Alliance  [CASA]  has  been 
successfully  operating  a  shelter  out- 
reach program,  which  provides  short- 
term  intensive  case  management  to 
homeless  mentally  ill  in  shelters  and 
the  streets.  The  Shamrock  Mobile  Out- 
reach Program  in  St.  Louis  provides 
food,  counseling,  and  transportation  to 
1.756  annually.  In  Kansas  City,  the 
Swope  Parkway  Clinic  has  a  mobile 
unit  that  drives  through  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  an  effort  to  provide  the  men- 
tally 111  homeless  with  access  to  the 
mental  health  system  and  housing 
services.  And  in  West  FMains.  MO.  the 
Good  Samaritan  Homeless  Shelter  does 
outreach  to  this  population.  This  sys- 
tematic outreach  can  provide  the  link 
that  homeless  mentally  ill  people  need 
to  obtain  care 

It  is  now  winter  There  will  inevi- 
tably be  the  usual  reports  in  the  news- 
papers describing  "unidentified  home- 
less man"  who  froze  to  death  It  is  un 
conscionable  that  our  only  response 
would  t)e  that  he  was  to  hard  to  help. 

Mr  President,  ihe.se  people  can  be 
helped  and  they  will  b«-  helped  There 
can  be  no  argument  against  It  I  antici- 
pate that  some  will  argue  against  this 
legislation  because  it  will  cost  money 
to  provide  medicul  treatment  to  this 
mentally  ill  population  The  costs  of 
health  care  have,  indeed,  escalated,  but 
there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  our  health  care  system  if  we  can- 
not  afford    to    provide    care    to    those 


most  acutely  and  obviously  in  need  of 
it  Others  will  maintain  that  these  peo- 
ple are  self-sufficient;  they  do  not  need 
or  want  any  help,  and  it  is  their  right 
to  live  on  tlie  streets.  But  what  kind  of 
freedom  Is  it  when  ones  brain  is 
trapped  by  a  horrible,  debilitating  dis- 
ease? How  can  we  say  a  homeless  men- 
tally ill  chooses  this  life,  when  so 
many  of  them  have  lost  any  capacity 
for  rationality'' 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
stand  by.  to  walk  by.  while  people  live 
and  die  on  the  streets.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  Senator  Mov- 
NIHAN  and  myself  in  working  for  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KasteN) 
S.  63.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  individ- 
uals who  do  not  itemize  deductions  a 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
in  excess  of  $100  per  year,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

DKDUCTION  FOR  CHARrTABI.K  COMTRtBUTlONS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Kasten  and  I  offer  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  a  tax  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  to  taxpayers  who  do  not 
itemize  their  deductions.  This  allow- 
ance would  apply  to  contributions  in 
excess  of  $100.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
increase  fairness,  promote  a  worth- 
while social  policy,  and  allow  chari- 
table organizations  to  recoup  losses  in- 
curred due  to  a  decrease  in  govern- 
mental aid. 

From  fiscal  years  1982-88.  Federal 
spending  in  the  six  budget  functions  of 
greatest  concern  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, exclusive  of  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, declined.  A  cumulative  total  of 
$100  1  billion  was  foregone,  compared  to 
what  would  have  been  spent  had  earlier 
spending  levels  been  maintained  This, 
in  turn,  reduced  Federal  support  to  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  organizations  by  an  es- 
timated total  of  $26,7  billion  over  the 
same  period.  I  feel  that  it  is  important 
to  support  charitable  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations at  a  time  in  which  Federal 
support  is  diminishing  President  Bush 
speaks  highly  of  our  Nation's  chari- 
table organizations,  referring  to  them 
as  the  "thousand  points  of  light  "  We 
must  at  least  support  charitable  orga- 
nizations by  not  hindering  their  efforts 
to  raise  funds  privately.  Without  such 
support,  these  thousand  points  of  light 
will  go  out. 

America's  most  generous  contribu- 
tors to  charity  are  low-income  individ- 
uals. Studies  have  shown  that  tax 
payers  with  incomes  under  $10,000  a 
year  gave  2.8  percent  of  their  household 
income  while  taxpayers  with  incomes 
of  $75. OOa  $100,000  gave  15  percent  of 
their  household  income  In  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  all  charitable  contributions 
come  from  families  with  annual  In- 
comes under  $40,000  Many  of  these 
families  cannot  deduct  their  charitable 


contributions  because  they  do  not 
itemize  their  tax.  Seven  out  of  ten  tax- 
payers, about  77  million  people,  do  not 
itemize  their  income  tax  The  majority 
of  nonitemizers  are  lower-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  Ninety-one  percent 
of  all  nonitemizers  have  Incomes  under 
$30,000  a  year  Ninety-seven  percent 
have  incomes  under  $40,000  a  year 

The  Tax  Code  has  allowed  charitable 
deductions  to  itemizers  since  1917.  As 
the  number  of  taxpayers  who  itemize 
their  deductions  declined  in  the  late 
I970's.  the  charitable  contributions  de- 
duction was  extended  to  nonitemizers 
to  maintain  a  broad  base  of  support  for 
charitable  organizations.  The  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  ended  all  deductions  for 
charitable  contributions  by  people  who 
do  not  itemize  their  tax  forms.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  Senator  Kasten  and 
I  introduce  for  consideration  today 
would  allow  both  nonitemizers  and 
itemizers  to  take  a  charitable  con- 
tributions deduction.  It  is  only  fair  to 
treat  itemizers  and  nonitemizers  alike 

Permitting  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come taxpayers  to  take  a  deduction  for 
their  charitable  contributions  serves 
important  social  needs.  Nonitemizers 
give  to  causes  which  serve  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers  such  as  food 
programs  for  the  homeless,  drug  pre- 
vention programs,  aid  to  the  elderly, 
the  disabled,  and  victims  of  crime. 
They  give  to  schools,  churches  and  syn- 
agogues, and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Mr.  President,  these  worthy  causes 
and  others  deserve  more  encourage- 
ment and  consideration  than  the 
present  tax  policy  allows  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  our  measure 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  63 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress,  assrmhled 
SECTION  1.  DIRECT  CHARITABLE  DEDUCTION. 

la)  In  General  Subsection  ili  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (re- 
laling  to  rule  for  nonltemizallon  of  deduc- 
tions i  l8  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(1)    RULE    FOR    NONITtlMIZAXION    OF    DEDt'C- 

noNS.— In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  does 
not  itemize  deductions  for  the  taxable  year, 
the  amount  allowable  under  sutxiectlon  (a) 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  a  direct  charitable  deduction  under 
section  63  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  $100   ' 

(b)  Conforming  amendments 

(1)  Subsection  ibi  of  section  63  of  such  Code 
is  amended  by  striking  "and  '  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  d  i.  by  strlkinK  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  i2i  and  Insertinif  ".  and '. 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"i3i  the  direct  charitable  deduction." 

(2i  Subsection  (di  of  section  63  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (li,  by  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  i2i  and  insertlnf?  ",  and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 


"(3i  the  direct  charitable  deduction". 

(3 1  Subsection  ihi  of  section  63  of  such  Code 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Direct  Charitable  Deduction.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'direct 
charitable  deduction'  means  that  portion  of 
the  amount  allowable  under  section  170(a) 
which  is  taken  as  a  direct  charitable  deduc- 
tion for  the  taxable  year  under  section 
170(i).". 

(c)  Effective  Date. —The  amendment* 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN.  for  himself.  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Mnx;HELL): 
S.  64.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
a  Longer   School   Year,   and   for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on   Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  A  LONGER  SCHOOL 
VEAR 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  our  Nation.  Governors. 
State  legislators,  educators  and  par- 
ents are  struggling  to  find  new  and  in- 
novative achievement.  The  amount  of 
quality  instructional  time  spent  in  our 
schools  is.  I  believe,  a  key  variable  in 
attaining  greater  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

The  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education -1983— clearly  stat- 
ed that  American  students  spend  less 
time  on  school  work,  both  at  school 
and  at  home,  then  their  counterparts, 
and  as  a  result  lagged  behind  them  in 
testing  and  achievement  rates.  Seven 
years  later  this  scenario  has  not 
changed 

American  students  continue  to  lag 
behind  their  International  counter- 
parts. Our  nation's  schools  and  chil- 
dren continue  to  remain  at  risk  of  fail- 
ure. Large  numbers  of  students  con- 
tinue to  drop  out  of  high  school,  while 
still  others  graduate  without  ever 
grasping  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  succeed  in  college  and  the 
workplace. 

In  1983,  "A  Nation  At  Risk"  was  pub- 
lished. Based  on  that  report  the  Nation 
has  witnessed  an  ever  rising  number  of 
local,  district.  State  and  Federal  ini- 
tiatives for  restructuring  and  reform- 
ing our  education  system.  Despite  all 
of  the  reform  efforts,  scant  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  recoinmendations 
of  extending  the  number  of  days  spent 
In  school  each  year.  Two  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  "Nation  At  Risk" 
report  were  that  States  adopt  a  7-hour 
school  day  and  that  the  academic  year 
be  extended  from  an  average  of  180  days 
to  200-220  days. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  The 
National  Commission  On  An  Extended 
School  Year  Act.  is  a  straight-forward 
attempt  to  help  States  determine  the 
advisability  and  feasibility  of  length- 
ening school  days  and  years,  increasing 
teacher  salaries  correspondingly,  and 
thus  increasing  our  children's  chances 
for  gaining  a  quality   education.   The 


study  mandated  under  the  act  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  first  step  toward  return- 
ing to  the  traditional  and  practical  ba- 
sics of  education. 

I  believe  that  the  length  of  quality 
instruction  offered  at  our  schools  is  an 
essential  component  of  any  systemic 
educational  reform  or  restructuring  of 
our  educational  system.  And  as  we  all 
realize  all  too  well,  we  must  make  a  se- 
rious commitment  to  improving  our 
educational  system  now  if  we  are  to 
achieve  educational  excellence  by  the 
year  2000.  as  outlined  in  the  national 
goals. 

Approximately  one  fourth  of  our  high 
school  students  drop  out  and  many  of 
those  who  continue  on  to  obtain  a  high 
school  diploma  are  ill-prepared  to  ei- 
ther attend  post-secondary  schools  or 
to  successfully  participate  in  the  work- 
place. Almost  half  of  the  Mexican- 
American  and  Puerto  Rican  students 
who  enroll  in  public  schools  drop  out. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  drop-out  rate  is  38 
percent,  and  in  Boston,  the  drop-out 
rate  is  43  percent.  In  Chicago,  in  1984. 
over  half  of  the  students  failed  to  grad- 
uate. Of  those  who  did  only  one-third 
were  reading  at  the  twelfth  grade  level. 
Yet  without  their  active  participation 
in  the  U.S.  workforce,  our  future  social 
and  economic  security  is  at  grave  risk. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  if  we  are  to  be 
a  competitive  force  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace of  the  21st  century,  we  must 
commit  ourselves  now  to  improving 
our  children's  chances  of  succeeding 
and  achieving  educational  excellence. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico. 
and  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
average  school  year  lasts  about  180 
days.  In  comparison.  European  stu- 
dents spend  up  to  230  days  a  year  m 
class.  German  and  British  schools  start 
in  early  September  and  extend  through 
mid-July.  In  South  Korea,  the  school 
year  lasts  220  days.  Japanese  students 
attend  schools  243  days  a  year.  Our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  do 
less  well  in  educational  achievement 
than  these  countries,  our  primary  com- 
petitors in  the  marketplace.  Our  stu- 
dents also  attend  school  for  a  far  lesser 
amount  of  time  during  the  school  year. 

As  a  nation,  over  the  past  decade,  we 
have  attempted  to  address  the  issue  of 
quality  of  instruction  by  intensifying 
the  efforts  of  the  current  system 
through  legislation  and  regulation  of 
tougher  standards  and  tougher  course 
requirements.  Education  Initiatives 
have  addressed  such  things  as  course 
content,  teacher  recruitment  and 
training,  and  organizational  structure 
at  the  local  and  district  levels.  The  em- 
phasis was  centralizing  of  power  at  the 
State  level  but  there  was  very  little 
that  the  Governors  could  do  about  im- 
plementing the  changes  they  man- 
dated. As  a  result,  the  Governors  em- 
phasized accountability  through  the  is- 
suance of  State  report  cards  to  meas- 
ure local  progress  in  implementing  the 
changes  they  had  mandated  and  they 


tied  State  money  to  the  results  of 
these  efforts.  These  changes  to  our  edu- 
cational system  were  not  systemic  or 
substantive  and  have  borne  little  in  the 
way  of  success. 

Few  Initiatives,  however,  have  at- 
tempted to  change  the  basic  structure 
of  American  education  in  any  sub- 
stantive way.  Today.  I  rise  to  offer  leg- 
islation that  would  not  only  affect  the 
basic  structure  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem but  would  also  simplify,  and  could 
greatly  enhance,  the  efforts  to  ensure 
educational  excellence. 

When  looking  at  statistics  with  re- 
spect to  only  2  of  the  6  national  goals, 
a  1986  study  of  college-bound  high 
school  seniors  in  13  industrialized 
countries  reported  that  American  stu- 
dents were  9th  in  physics,  nth  in 
chemistry  and  last  m  biology.  Among 
industrialized  and  less-deveioped  na- 
tions. U.S.  students  ranked  10th  in 
arithmetic.  12th  in  Algebra.  16th  in  ge- 
ometry, and  18th  in  measurements  We 
must,  indeed,  make  some  dramatic 
changes  and  improvements  if  we  are 
going  to  surpass— or  even  meet — the 
economic  challenges  from  many  of  the 
other  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Commission  to  study  the  impact  of  a 
longer  school  year.  It  is,  I  believe,  ex- 
tremely important  to  close  the  gaps  in 
educational  achievement  between  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  compete  in  the  inter- 
national market.  If  we  do  not.  the  edu- 
cational— and  competitive — gaps  will 
continue  to  grow  and  our  children  will 
continue  to  fall  further  and  further  be- 
hind their  international  peers.  I'nder 
this  legislative  proposal,  a  9-member 
commission  would  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nations  Governors 
regarding: 

First,  the  advisability  of  establishing 
a  model  "length  of  school  day  and 
school  year"  for  U.S.  public  schools; 

Second,  the  feasibility  of  determin- 
ing an  appropriate  minimum  number  of 
hours  per  day  and  days  per  year  of  in- 
struction for  U.S.  public  schools,  and  a 
model  plan  for  reaching  those  numbers, 
and  compensating  teachers  accord- 
ingly, before  the  end  of  the  decade: 

Third,  an  estimate  of  the  average  ad- 
ditional costs,  including  the  additional 
costs  in  terms  of  teacher  salary  en- 
hancement, that  the  States  and  local 
districts  would  incur  if  longer  school- 
days and  longer  years  are  adopted; 

Fourth,  and  a  model  plan  for  meeting 
the  additional  costs. 

The  Commissions  final  report,  due  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  Commission's 
first  meeting,  would  include  its  rec- 
ommendations for  administrative  and 
legislative  action. 

This  type  of  systemic  change  will  re- 
quire national  leadership,  and  to  date 
we  simply  have  not  had  any.  National 
leadership  is  required  because  ours  is  a 
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national  economy,  and  countless  cor- 
porate and  personal  decisions-  from 
television  progrramming  to  vacation 
p!annin»r  are  based  uptm  expectations 
involvinjf  the  length  of  the  school  year. 
Without  national  leadership,  without  a 
national  vision,  without  a  national 
commitment,  needed  systemic  changes 
simply  will  not  occur 

We  spent  the  1980'8  telling  ourselves 
that  we  must  first  dramatically  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  before 
we  looked  at  major  change  efforts.  We 
spent  the  decade  tinkering  with  our 
educational  system  when  what  was 
needed  was  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
system.  Only  recently  have  States  such 
aa  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  Uken  the 
obvious  next  step  and  attempted  major 
systemic  reform. 

A  study  such  as  1  propose  in  this  leg- 
islation does  involve  systemic  change 
in  our  educational  system.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  the  a-month  recess  In 
the  summer  adversely  affects  many  of 
our  students  and  in  particular  the 
growing  number  of  "at  risk"  students. 
How  much  instructional  time  is  wasted 
In  September  In  review  of  material 
from  the  previous  year''  How  much  in- 
structional time  IS  wasted  each  year  in 
closing  down  schools  in  June  and  then 
reopening  them  in  September? 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  moved  away 
from  an  education  system  that  was  cre- 
ated when  our  society  was  basically  an 
agrarian  one?  Isn't  it  about  time  we,  as 
a  nation,  moved  our  educational  sys- 
tem into  the  21st  century''  Clearly,  this 
will  not  be  any  easy  task  and  should 
not  be  taken  lightly.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  should  not  shirk  our  respon- 
sibility. We  are  faced  with  obvious  and 
endemic  problems  within  our  edu- 
cational system.  We  at  the  Federal 
level  have  a  responsibility  to  support 
those  States  and  local  schools  and 
school  districts  who  have  already  faced 
up  to  the  obvious  and  who  on  their  own 
have  initiated  systemic  reform  In  their 
schools. 

We  all  recognize  that  improvements 
in  our  children's  educational  achieve- 
ment levels  will  not  happen  in  the 
1990's  merely  because  we  would  like  it 
to  happen  For  our  part,  we  need  to  get 
on  with  the  debate^— not  just  of  goals 
for  educational  Instruction— but  also  of 
the  means  of  reaching  those  goals.  One 
of  those  meaniv  [lainful  as  it  may  be- 
Is  substantially  more  quality  instruc- 
tional time  for  our  students.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  avoid  commitments  to 
significant,  albeit  controversial  and 
complicated,  changes  to  our  edu- 
cational system  that  go  beyond  mere 
tinkering  with  the  system 

It  is  my  view  that  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  any  strategy  to  improve  the 
achievement  level  of  our  students  must 
include  a  realistic  plan  to  increase  the 
amount  of  quality  time  that  our  chil- 
dren spend  learning  The  current  time 
table  for  instructional  supervision  is 
outdated   and    Is   clearly   adversely   af- 


fecting an  increa-sing  number  of  our 
students  A  systemic  change  is  needed 
We  need  to  determine  how  best  to  in 
crease  the  amount  of  quality  instruc- 
tion given  to  our  students.  This  need  is 
why  I  aim  before  you  today,  asking  for 
your  support  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Bingaman  in 
cosponsoring  the  National  Commission 
on  a  Longer  School  Year  Act 

For  several  years  I  have  carried  with 
me  a  chart  showing  how  the  United 
States  ranks  with  other  nations  when 
comparing  the  length  of  the  school 
year.  We  do  not  fare  well  in  such  a 
comparison.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  year  in  the  United  States  is  180 
days.  In  Japan,  it  is  243.  In  South 
Korea,  it  is  220.  In  It^ly,  216.  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  210  In  Thailand.  200.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  196.  In  Canada,  196. 
And  in  France.  190. 

I  believe  deeply  that  American  stu- 
dents should  be  in  school  for  a  longer 
period  of  the  year.  To  my  mind,  stu- 
dents have  an  enormous  capacity  to 
learn,  and  we  should  take  advantage  of 
their  thirst  and  Interest  by  requiring 
them  to  spend  more  time  in  school.  I 
freqently  take  an  informal  poll  when  I 
speak  to  student  groups.  I  ask  them 
whether  they  feel  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently challenged  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  capabilities,  or  whether  they  be- 
lieve they  could  learn  more.  Invari- 
ably, and  perhaps  surprisingly,  the  vast 
majority  of  students  raise  their  hands 
to  signify  that  they  In  fact  could  learn 
more.  Therefore,  we  need  to  examine 
the  Impact  that  a  longer  school  year 
might  have  on  Increasing  student 
achievement  levels. 

At  the  same  time.  I  also  believe  that 
no  study  of  this  kind  can  proceed  with- 
out a  clear  recognition  that  it  is  predi- 
cated upon  an  increase  in  teacher  pay. 
Very  simply,  we  cannot  entertain  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  school  year 
without  recognizing  up  front  that  this 
will  and  must  involve  a  pay  increase 
for  teachers.  Any  Commission  that 
went  forth  without  such  a  recognition 
would  not  be  worth  its  salt. 

There  are  also  other  costs  that  are 
associated  with  a  study  of  this  nature, 
costs  such  as  administration  and  serv- 
ice salaries,  physical  plant  costs,  and 
Increased  costs  of  books  and  materials. 
These,  too,  must  be  examined. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  enhance 
the  education  and  preparation  of  our 
young  people  is  without  question.  We 
must  seek  to  achieve  an  education  of 
excellence  for  all.  How  we  achieve  it  is 
of  concern  to  not  only  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  but  to  every  American 
throughout  our  land.  Most  certainly, 
one  of  the  areas  we  should  carefully  ex- 
amine is  that  of  extending  the  school 
year 

As  we  enter  this  last  decade  of  the 
20th  century  and  as  we  seek  to  secure  a 
pcjsltion  of  leadership  in  the  world 
economy,  we  must  be  willing  to  exam- 


ine many  different  alternatives  or  ways 
of  strengthening   .American  education 
This  IS  surely  one  of  those  ways,  and 
one    that    merits    the    attention    it    Is 
given  in  this  important  legislation. 

By    Mr.    NICKLK.S    (for    himself. 
Mr.     BoHKN.     Mr      MrCONNELL. 
.Mr     RKlli.    Mr     Grassi.EY.    Mr 
.Mac-k.  ami  Mr   MrRKdWSKD; 
S   63.  A  bill  to  make  the  o5-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  demonstration  project 
permanent  and  available  to  any  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

65-MU.E-PER-HOLR  SPEED  LIMIT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  legislation  that  would 
continue  to  allow  States  the  authority 
to  apply  higher  speed  limits  on  certain 
qualified  highways.  Unless  Congress 
acts  by  October  1.  1991.  States  will  lose 
the  authority  provided  them  in  1987  to 
post  65  miles-per-hour  speed  limits  on 
noninterstate  highways  that  meet 
interstate  standards 

As  a  bit  of  background,  in  1986  Con- 
gress provided  States  permanent  au- 
thority to  set  speed  limits  up  to  65 
miles-per-hour  on  rural  highways  that 
were  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  However,  the  structure  of  the 

1986  law  failed  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant number  of  noninterstate  highways 
that  were  built  to  the  same  construc- 
tion design  and  safety  standards  as  the 
inters  tates. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  became  law  In 

1987  The  provision,  section  329(a)  of 
Public  Law  100-202.  created  a  4-year 
demonstration  project  allowing  the 
first  20  States  to  apply  the  opportunity 
to  raise  the  speed  limit  to  65  on 
noninterstate  highways  that  met  or  ex- 
ceeded Interstate  standards 

Since  passage.  16  States  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  authority  In  those 
States.  15  percent  of  the  total  highway 
miles  posted  at  65  miles-per-hour  is  on 
noninterstate  highways  under  the  1987 
authority  In  my  State  of  Oklahoma.  36 
percent  of  our  65  mile.s-p«'r-hour  high- 
ways are  on  section  329  qualified  high 
ways.  Oklahomans  strongly  support  a 
65  miles-per-hour  limit  for  roads  that 
meet  interstate  standards,  and  to  let 
the  provision  sunset  without  being  per- 
manently renewed  would  be  met  with 
strong  opposition  I  would  also  men- 
tion that  the  Oklahoma  Dep;irtment  of 
Public  Safety,  the  agency  that  oversees 
the  Oklahoma  Highway  Patrol,  also 
supports  the  legislation  as  does  the  Na- 
tional Motorists  Association 

Therefore,  the  bill  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  continue  to  allow 
States  the  authority  to  post  60  miles- 
per-hour  or  65  miles-per-hour  speed 
limits  on  our  safest  highways  It  con- 
tinues to  be  my  strong  belief  that  ap- 
propriate speed  limits  can  best  t)e  de- 
termined by  each  State,  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  that  the  States 
are   the   best  authority   and  should  be 


the  final  authority  in  determining  the 
speeds  traveled  within  their  bound- 
aries. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  legislation  and  would  en- 
courage its  timely  consideration  and 
passage  before  the  impending  dead- 
line • 

•  .Mr  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  allow  for  the  permanent 
change  of  the  65  mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  on  highways  that  meet  interstate 
standards  and  are  not  currently  on  the 
national  system  of  interstate  and  de- 
fense highways. 

During  the  100th  Congress  Senator 
NicKLEs  and  I  were  successful  in  ob- 
taining legislation  giving  States  the 
authority  to  increase  their  speed  limit 
to  65  miles  per  hour  on  divided,  four 
lane,  fully  controlled  access  highways 
located  outside  of  an  urbanized  area 
with  a  population  of  less  than  50.000 
people.  Our  efforts  at  that  time  were 
simply  to  correct  an  oversight  in  the 
law  dealing  with  the  65  mile-per-hour 
speed  limit.  Specifically.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  1986  highway  bill  only  al- 
lowed States  the  option  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  on  Federal  interstates.  Un- 
fortunately, this  option  did  not  apply 
to  State  highways  or  parkways  which 
met  Federal  interstate  standards.  This 
indeed  was  an  unfair  inconsistency 
that  needed  to  be  changed. 

Because  this  demonstration  project 
only  applies  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1988. 
1989,  1990  and  1991.  and  applies  to  only 
the  first  20  States  who  requested  the  65 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit  on  rural 
parkways.  1  feel  it  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  make  the  65  mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  permanent  and  available  to 
all  States  who  have  highways  that 
meet  current  interstate  standards. 
There  are  nearly  6.000  miles  of 
noninterstate  highways  nationwide.  In 
my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  we  have 
close  to  700  miles  of  these  highways 
built  at  State  expense.  Since  the  65 
mile-per-hour  change  to  Federal  inter- 
states was  permanent  and  available  to 
all  States,  I  believe  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  permit  States  to  continue  or  in 
some  instances  adjust  their  speed  limit 
on  eligible  State  highways  parkways. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  issue  which  should 
be  determined  by  the  individual  State. 
A  State  should  not  be  penalized  for 
constructing  and  maintaining  a  high- 
quality  road  system  between  rural 
communities.  For  the  16  States,  who 
chose  to  raise  their  speed  limit  to  65 
miles  per  hour,  it  is  unfair  to  allow  the 
law  to  revert  back  to  the  old  speed 
limit  after  1991.  I  believe  rural  and 
small  urban  areas  not  located  on  the 
Interstate  System  should  have  the 
same  advantage  as  do  Interstate  Sys- 
tems between  major  population  areas. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  terribly  con- 
fusing to  motorists  if  the  speed  limit  is 
allowed  to  revert  back  to  55  miles  per 
hour.  We  will  once  again  face  a  real  en- 


forcement problem  if  we  return  to  two 
different  standards  on  highways  built 
to  similar  standards.  It  certainly  does 
not  make  sense  to  force  a  return  to  56 
miles  per  hour  on  roads  which  are  just 
as  safe  if  not  safer  than  our  interstate 
roads.  In  most  cases,  the  only  discern- 
ible difference  between  the  two  high- 
ways is  the  red.  white,  and  blue  Fed- 
eral interstate  sign. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  important 
effort.  It  is  my  hope  that  action  will  be 
taken  on  this  legislation  before  the 
current  65  mile-per-hour  authority  ex- 
pires after  the  end  of  this  year.* 
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or  a  graduate  degree  in  clinical 


By  Mr.  ENOL^'E: 
S.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  make  cer- 
tain graduate  programs  m  clinical  psy- 
chology eligible  to  participate  in  var- 
ious health  professional  loan  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

PARTICIPATION  ON  HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  LOAN 
PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  modify 
title  VII  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  students  en- 
rolled in  graduate  psychology  pro- 
grams with  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  various  health  professions  loan 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  growing 
awareness  and  importance  of  behav- 
ioral science  expertise.  1  believe  that  it 
is  time  to  allow  these  students  the  oi>- 
portunity  to  apply  for  grants  under 
these  health  education  loan  programs. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  66 

Be  It  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  PARTICIPATIO.N  IN  VARIOUS  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  LOAN  PROGRAMS. 

iH!  Health  Professions  Stident  Loans.— 

(li  Loan  agreements.- Section  740  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  C  S  C  294m)  is 
amended— 

i.Ai  in  subsection  (ai.  by  inserting  ".  or  any 
public  or  nonprofit  schools  that  offer  grad- 
uate programs  in  clinical  psychology"  after 
■'veterinary  medicine": 

iB'  in  subsection  (bK4i.  by  striking  out  "or 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  a  graduate  defrree  in  clinical 
psychology";  and 

(Ci  in  suljsection  (c)(1).  by  inserting  ".  or 
schools  that  offer  graduate  programs  in  clin- 
ical psychology"  after  'veterinary  medi- 
cine". 

(2)  Loan  provisions  —Section  741  of  such 
Act  (42  use.  294n)  is  amended- 

(Ai  In  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out  "or 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equiva- 


lent degree, 
psychology' 

(Bi  in  subsection  (D— 

li  I  by  striking  cut  "or  doctor  of  podlatrtc 
medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree"  in  sub- 
paragraph I A  I.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•  doctor  of  pediatric  medicine  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,  or  a  graduate  degree  ic  clinical 
psychologj'":  and 

111'  by  inserting  ",  or  a  school  that  offers 
graduate  programs  in  clinical  peychology" 
after   "podiatry  ":  and 

iCi  in  subsection  (1) — 

(i)  by  striking  out 
serting  in  lieu  thereof 


'or  podiatry"  and  In- 

•podiatry.  or  clinical 


psychology"  m  the  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (1):  and 

(ii  1  by  striking  out  "'or  pediatric  medicine" 
in  paragraph  i4i,  and  inserting  ic  lieu  thereof 
"podiatric  medicine,  or  clinical  pgychologj'". 

lb!  Exceptional  Financial  Need  Scholar- 
ships.—Section  758iai  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
294z(aii  is  amended  by  inserting  "".  or  any 
public  or  nonprofit  schools  that  offer  grad- 
uate programs  in  clinical  psychology"  after 
""veterinary  medicine" 

(c:i  .^REA  Health  Education  Ce-vter  Pro- 
gram.—Section  781  of  such  Act  i42  U.S.C. 
298g-l )  is  amended— 

(1 )  in  subsection  (a  ■ — 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  or  any  public  or  non- 
profit schools  that  offer  graduate  programs 
in  clinical  psychology"  after  "osteopathic 
medicine"  in  paragraph  (1 '. 

iB)  by  inserting  '".  or  any  public  or  non- 
profit schools  that  offer  graduate  programs 
in  clinical  psychology"'  after  ""osteopathic 
medicine"  in  paragraph  (2iiA):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  ".  or  any  public  or  non- 
profit schools  that  offer  graduate  programs 
in  clinical  psychology"  after  "osteopathic 
medicine"  in  paragraph  (2>(Ci:  and 

(2)  in  subsection  if  >— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  or  any  public  or  non- 
profit schools  that  offer  graduate  programs 
in  clinical  psychology"  after  osteopathic 
medicine""  in  paragraph  il):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "".  or  any  public  or  non- 
profit schools  that  offer  graduate  programs 
in  clinical  psychology"  after  osteopathic 
medicine"  in  paragraph  i6  . 

(d)  GRANTS  FOR  MiNORrrv  ED'i'CATioN.— Sec- 
tion 782ia)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C  295g-2(ai)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "including  any  public 
or  nonprofit  schools  that  offer  graduate  pro- 
grams in  clinical  psychology"  after  "grants 
to  health  professions  schools". 

le'     FINANCI.AL    ASSISTANCE     FOR    DlSADVA>- 

TAGED  Stude.vts.— The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 787(c'  of  such  Act  (42  USC.  295g-7(c))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  or  at  public  or  non- 
profit schools  that  offer  graduate  programs 
m  clinical  psychology"  before  the  period  • 


By  Mr  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr  Grassley): 
S  67.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
service  performed  for  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  operated  primarily 
for  religious  purposes  is  exempt  from 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  FUNDS  FROM 
UNEmrlPLOYMENT  TAX 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  remove  an  inequity  in  the 
current  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  [FUTTA]  ajjd  in  the  State  unem- 
ployment acts  which  are  directly  pat- 
terned after  this  act.  I  am  pleased  that 
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Senators    Hklms    ami    Grassley    have 
joined  me  as  orltfinal  cosponsors. 

In  enacting  FUTA.  Congress  exempt- 
ed from  coverage  employees  of  church- 
es, and  religious  oi-ganizations  oper- 
ated by  churches.  The  Supreme  Court 
In  St.  Martin  p:vant?elkal  Lutheran 
Church  versus  South  Dakota  held  that 
this  exemption  extends  to  schools 
which  are  operate<i  by  a  churches. 

However,  no  exemption  exists  in  cur- 
rent law  lor  those  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools  which  are  operated  pri- 
marily for  reli«ious  purposes,  but 
which  are  not  operated  by  or  otherwise 
controlled  by  a  church  or  association 
of  churches.  These  nonchurch  schools 
are  as  pervasively  relifrious  as  the 
church-operated  schools  and  would  not 
exist  except  for  their  religious  mission. 
They  are,  in  every  way  except  church 
affiliation,  religiously  indistinguish- 
able from  the  exempt  schools  Tech- 
nically, the  nonchurch  religious 
schools  are  not  exempt  under  the  terms 
of  the  statute  Further,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  notified  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  offices  that  they 
may  not  treat  this  class  of  schools  as 
exempt. 

These  nonchurch-sfflliated  religious 
schools  are  not  numerous  in  the  United 
States.  However,  they  do  constitute 
about  20  percent  of  the  membership  of 
the  Protestant  evangelical  schools  In 
the  country  There  are  some  Catholic 
and  Jewish  schools,  as  well  as  other 
Protest-ant  schools,  which  are  not  oper- 
ated by  churches  but  are  governed  by 
religious  lay  boards. 

The  tax  plight  of  these  schools  is 
very  threatening  to  them.  In  1979.  a 
group  of  religious  schools  attempted  to 
litigate  the  Issue  of  nonexemption  of 
these  schools  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  won  a  favorable  decision 
from  the  US  District  Court  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  re- 
view the  case  on  Jurisdictional  grounds 
and  did  not  reach  the  merits  This  left 
the  schools  to  pursue  litigation  in 
State  courts.  These  schools  simply  do 
not  have  the  major  financial  resources 
necessary  to  pursue  new  litigation  in 
hopes  of  eventually  bringing  the  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  litiga- 
tion could  lake  years,  with  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
hear  the  case  Therefore,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  pass  exemptive  legisla- 
tion 

This  measure  is  similar  to  S.  1797 
which  I  introduced  in  the  HXJth  Con- 
gress and  is  identical  to  an  amendment 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Senate  during  consideration  of  the  tax 
technical  corrections  bill  in  1988  Un- 
fortunately, this  provision  was  dropped 
in  conference  I  reintroduced  this 
measure  in  the  101st  Congress,  how- 
ever, no  action  was  taken 

This  legislation  will  enable 
nonchurch  operated  religious  schools, 
now  threatened  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation  tax  debt,  to  continue  their 


fine  service  to  the  country  in  produc- 
ing good  young  citizens.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  be  welcomed  by  frtends  of 
religous  liberty 

In  closing.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  im- 
portant measure.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.67 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhU'd. 

SECTION   1.  EXEMPTION  FROM  L'NEMPLOYME.NT 
TAX. 

(a)  In  general.— Section  3309(b)ai  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  ex 
emption  from  unemployment  tax)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  (C)  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  which  Is  oper- 
ated primarily  for  religious  purposes,  which 
Is  described  in  section  50l(c)3).  and  which  is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)". 

(b)  Effective  Date —The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  serv- 
ices performed  after  December  31. 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  INOUYE.  and  Mr.  SHELBY): 
S.  68.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  chiropractors  as  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  provide 
chiropractic  care,  and  to  amend  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  spe- 
cial pay  for  chiropractic  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CHIROPRACTORS  AS  OFFICERS 
IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  allow  doctors  of  chiro- 
practic to  be  appointed  commissioned 
officers  in  the  armed  services.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senators  iNOUYE  and 
Shelby  have  joined  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors. 

Currently,  some  members  of  the 
health  care  profession  including  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  doctors  of  osteopathy, 
dentists,  optometrists,  pharmacists, 
psychologists,  physical  therapists,  oc- 
cupational therapists,  dieticians  and 
physician  assistants  may  serve  as  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. However,  doctors  of  chiropractic, 
whose  educational  credentials  match 
or  exceed  some  of  the  above-listed 
groups,  are  noticeably  absent  from  this 
list. 

Commissioning  doctors  of  chiroprac- 
tic in  the  armed  services  would  give 
our  service  members  the  opportunity 
to  receive  chiropractic  treatment  from 
persons  trained  In  this  specialty  Fur- 
ther, commissioning  of  doctors  of 
chiropractic  would  help  to  ease  the 
current  shortage  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals in  the  armed  services 

This  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  serve  to  ensure  that  mem- 


bers of  the  armed  services  have  a  full 
range  of  health  care  services  available 
I  am  aware  that  some  are  opposed  to 
the  commi.ssioning  of  doctors  of  chiro- 
practic. I  hope  that  introduction  of 
this  bill,  which  is  identical  to  S.  2590 
that  I  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress, 
will  serve  to  bring  about  a  full  discus- 
sion on  this  important  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

s  68 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   I.  APPOINTMENT  OF  CHIROPRACTORS 
AS  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

(ai  ARMY.— Section  3068  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  — 

(1»  by  Inserting  "(ai  Medical  Service 
Corps  —■■  before  "There  is": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (F):  and 

iC)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 
"(E)  the  Chiropractic  Section:  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  APPOINTMENT  OF  CHI..0PRACT0RS.— 
Chiropractors  who  are  qualified  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  be  appointed  as  commissioned  of- 
ficers in  the  Chiropractic  Section  of  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Army. 

(b)  Navy.— il)  Chapter  513  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  5138  the 
foll'-'wing  new  sett  Ion 

"5  5139.  Appointment  of  chiropractom  in  the 

MfHlical  Service  Corpa 
Chiropractors  who  are  qualified  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  be  appointed  as  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Navy". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  5138  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"5139.  Appointment  of  chiropractors  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps". 

(c)  Air  Force—  di  Section  8067  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

lA)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g).  (h). 
and  (1)  as  subsections  (hi.  d),  and  (J),  respec- 
tively, and 

iB)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (f)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (g) 

•(g)  Chiropractic  functions  in  the  Air 
Force  shall  be  performed  by  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  who  are  qualified 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  who  are  designated  as  chiroprac- 
tic officers  " 

(2)  Section  8579  of  such  title  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  biomedical  sciences 
officer"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "bio- 
medical sciences,  or  chiropractic  officer": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  (1)  of  section  8067" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(g).  or  (j)  of 
section  8067" 

(3)  Section  8848(b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  8067  (aMd)  or  (gh 


111"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  of  sub- 
sections lai  through  (di  or  (g)  through  (j)  of 
section  8067" 

SEC,  2.  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  CHIROPRACTIC  OFFI 
CER& 

ia:  Special  Pay  Required— (D  Chapter  5 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  302e  the  following  new 
section: 
"{  302f.  Special  pay:  chiropractors 

■'ai  Variable,  additional,  and  Board 
Certification  Speclal  Pay— d)  An  officer  is 
entitled  to  special  pay  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  if  the  officer  is— 

"(A'  designated  as  a  chiropractic  officer  in 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  or  designated  as  a  chiropractic  officer 
in  Air  Force:  and 

"(B  I  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year 

"(2)  An  officer  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
who  is  serving  in  a  pay  grade  below  pay 
grade  0-7  is  entitled  to  variable  special  pay 
at  the  following  rates 

"(A)  SI. 200  per  year,  if  the  officer  is  under- 
going chiropractic  internship  training  or  has 
less  than  3  years  of  creditable  service. 

"(Bi  $2,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  3  but  less  than  6  years  of  creditable 
service  and  Is  not  undergoing  chiropractic 
internship  training. 

"(C)  $4,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  6  but  less  than  10  years  of  creditable 
service. 

"(D)  $6,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  10  but  less  than  14  years  of  creditable 
service. 

"(E)  $4,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  14  but  less  than  18  years  of  creditable 
service. 

"(F)  $3,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  18  or 
more  years  of  creditable  service 

■(3i  An  officer  described  in  paragaph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  who  is  serving  in  a  pay  grade 
above  pay  grade  06  is  entitled  to  variable 
special  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  year 

■i4)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  an  officer 
who  is  entitled  to  variable  special  pay  under 
this  subsection  is  entitled  to  additional  spe- 
cial pay  for  any  12-monlh  period  during 
which  the  officer  is  not  undergoing  chiro- 
practic internship  training.  Such  additional 
special  iMy  shall  be  paid  at  the  following 
rates 

■I  A I  $6.(K)0  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  3  but  le.ss  than  14  years  of  creditable 
service 

"(B)  $8,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  14  but  less  than  18  years  of  creditable 
service. 

"(C)  $10,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  18  or 
more  years  of  creditable  service 

"(5i  An  officer  who  is  entitled  to  variable 
special  pay  under  this  subsection  and  who  is 
board  certified  Is  entitled  to  additional  spe- 
cial pay  at  the  following  rates; 

■(Ai  $2,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  less 
than  12  years  of  creditable  service. 

■(B)  $3,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  12  but  less  than  14  years  of  creditable 
service 

■(Ci  $4,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  14  or 
more  years  of  creditable  service 

"(b)  AcrrvE  Dm-  Agreement— (1)  An  offi- 
cer may  not  be  paid  additional  special  pay 
under  subsection  (a)(4)  for  any  12-month  pe- 
riod unless  the  officer  first  executes  a  writ- 
ten agreement  under  which  the  officer  agrees 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  year  beginning  on  the  date  the 
officer  accepts  the  award  of  such  special  pay 

"(2)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  303a(ai  of 


this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may  terminate  at  any 
time  an  officer's  entitlement  to  the  special 
pay  authorized  by  subsection  (a)(4).  If  such 
entitlement  is  terminated,  the  officer  con- 
cerned is  entitled  to  be  paid  such  special  pay 
only  for  the  part  of  the  period  on  active  duty 
that  the  officer  served,  and  the  officer  may 
be  required  to  refund  any  amount  in  excess 
of  the  entitlement, 

"ici  Regulations— Regulations  prescrll^ed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
303aiai  of  this  title  shall  include  standards 
for  determining— 

"(1)  whether  an  officer  is  undergoing  in- 
ternship training  for  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (4)  of  subsection  lai:  and 

'(2)  whether  an  officer  is  board  certified 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (5)  of  that  sub- 
section. 

"(d)  Frequency  of  Payments —Special 
pay  payable  to  an  officer  under  paragraphs 
(2).  (3 1,  and  i5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  monthly.  Special  pay  pay- 
able to  an  officer  under  paragarph  (4i  of  that 
subsection  shall  be  paid  annually  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12-month  period  for  which  the 
officer  is  entitled  to  such  payment. 

"(e)  Refund  for  Period  of  Unserved  Ob- 
ligated Service.— An  officer  who  volun- 
tarily terminates  service  on  active  duty  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  period  for  which  a  pay- 
ment was  made  to  such  officer  under  sub- 
section (aii4i  of  this  section  shall  refund  to 
the  United  States  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  paid  to  such 
officer  as  the  unserved  part  of  such  period 
bears  to  the  total  period  for  which  the  pay- 
ment was  made. 

"(fi  Effect  of  Discharge  in  Bank- 
ruptcy.—A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under 
title  11  shall  not  release  a  person  from  an  ob- 
ligation to  reimburse  the  United  States  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bi  of  this  section  if  the 
final  decree  of  the  discharge  m  bankruptcy 
was  issued  withm  a  period  of  5  years  after 
the  last  day  of  a  period  which  such  period 
had  agreed  to  serve  on  active  duty.  This  sub- 
section applies  to  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy 
in  any  proceeding  which  begins  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990. 

"(gi  Determination  of  CREorrABLE  Serv- 
ice.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  creditable 
service  of  an  officer  is  computed  by  adding— 

"(1)  all  periods  which  the  officer  spent  in 
chiropractic  internship  training  during 
which  the  officer  was  not  on  active  duty:  and 

"(2)  all  period  of  active  service— 

"(A)  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  as  a  chiropractic  officer:  or 

"(Bi  as  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  des- 
ignated as  a  chiropractic  officer". 

(2i  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  302e  the  follow- 
ing new  item- 

(b)  Administration  and  Lmplementa- 
TION— Section  303a  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "and  303"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "302f. 
and  303":  and 

i2i  by  inserting  "302f. "  after  302e."  in  sub- 
section (bi, 
SEC.  S.  REGULATIONS 

Regulations  under  section  303a  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  prescribed  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  the  administration  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  EFFECnVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1991,  and  shall  apply 


only  with  respect  to  duty  performed  on  or 
after  that  date. 


By  Mr,  LUGAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  COATS): 
S.  69.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  release  the 
restrictions,  requirements,  and  condi- 
tions imposed  in  connection  with  the 
conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the  city 
of  Gary.  IN;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  GARY,  IN 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
102d  Congress  convenes,  I  am  once 
again  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Coats,  to  reintroduce 
legislation  we  sponsored  during  the 
last  Congress  which  will  lift  obsolete 
land  use  restrictions  at  the  Gary  Re- 
gional Airport  in  Gary,  IN. 

These  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  city  of  Gary  more  than  40  years  ago 
when  the  airport  was  transferred  from 
Federal  to  municipal  ownership.  The 
restrictions  are  hindering  local  efforts 
to  establish  a  foreign  trade  zone  at  the 
airport.  The  foreign  trade  zone  designa- 
tion is  a  key  component  of  local  air- 
port development  efforts 

It  was  my  hope  that  this  provision 
would  be  able  to  be  attached  to  another 
piece  of  legislation  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  101st  Congress.  Unfortunately,  this 
was  not  possible.  I  intend  to  work  with 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  insure  its 
passage  during  the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  legislation 
be  included  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   69 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  o'  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     1.    RELEASE    OF    CERTAIN    RESTRIC 
TIONS. 

la'  RELEASE — Notwithstanding  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  las  in  effect  on 
May  29.  1947).  the  Secretar>-  of  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  to  grant  a  release  or  re- 
leases, without  monetary  consideration, 
with  respect  to  the  restrictions,  require- 
ments, and  conditions  imposed  on  the  prop- 
erty described  in  subsection  (b)  by  a  quit- 
claim deed  conveying  such  property  to  the 
city  of  Gary,  county  of  Lake,  Indiana,  dated 
May  29.  1947 

(b)        DESCRIPTION        OF        PROPERTY    —TTlOSe 

lands  incorporated  in  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  project  known  as  Tracts 
A  and  C  of  Plancer  1035.  Rubber  Synthetics. 
Gary.  Indiana  (WAA  No.  R-lnd.  6).  legally  de- 
scribed as  follows 

That  part  of  the  Eiast  One  Half  (EMzi  of  Sec- 
tion Thirty-five  (35).  Township  Thirty-seven 
(37),  Range  Nine  (9)  West,  of  the  Second  Prin- 
cipal Meridian,  lying  between  the  C  L.S  &  E. 
Railroad  and  the  Grand  Calumet  River.  and 
that  part  of  the  West  One  Half  (W'/S)  of  Sec- 
tion Thirty-six  (36),  Township  Thirty-seven 
(37).  Range  Nine  (9i  West,  lying  between  the 
U.S.  Highway  No.  12  and  the  Grand  Calumet 
River,  and  that  part  of  the  Southeast  Quar- 
ter (SEVi)  of  Section  Thirty -six  (36).  Town- 
ship Thirty-seven  (37).  Range  Nine  (9i  West. 
lying  between  U.S.  Highway  No.  12  and  the 
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Grand  Calumet  River,  and  that  part  of  the 
Southeast  Quarter  iRE'«>  of  Section  Twenty 
six  (26i,  Townahip  Thirty  scvph  i37i.  Rantfe 
Nine  (9)  West,  lying  bftween  i  he  C.L.S  ii  E 
RailrDad  and  V  S  Highway  No  12.  all  In  the 
City  of  Gary.  I.ake  County.  Indiana  Tract  A 
Is  composed  of  476  886  acres,  and  Tract  C  18 
composed  of  i:0  971  acres  Total  area  is  ap- 
proximately 610  aires,  with  all  its  appur 
tenances.  belnK  a  pari  of  the  same  property 
acquired  by  the  Defense'  Plant  Corporation 
under  that  certain  Warranty  Deed  executed 
by  the  Gary  Land  Company,  an  Indiana  cor- 
poration, dateil  AutfUHt  25,  1942.  and  filed  for 
record  In  the  Recorder  s  Office  of  Lake  Coun- 
ty. Indiana,  on  i)c  tober  9.  1942.  as  Document 
No.  742127.  In  Book  No  666.  Fa^re  278,  and 
that  certain  Warranty  Deed  executed  by  the 
ElR-ln.  JoUet  and  Eastern  Railroad  Company, 
an  Illinois  and  Indiana  corporation,  dated 
December  22.  1942.  and  filed  for  record  In  the 
Recorder's  Office  of  Lake  County.  Indiana, 
on  Decemt>er  23.  1942.  as  Document  No  82684. 
in  Book  670.  Page  68  • 

•  Mr  COATS  Mr  President,  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleag:ue. 
Senator  LuciH.  to  reintroduce  leRisla- 
tion  we  sponsored  last  Cong^ress  to  fos- 
ter development  of  the  Gary  Re(?ional 
Airport. 

The  Gary  Airport  is  well  situated  to 
provide  immediate  relief  to  the  air  ca- 
pacity crisis  facinff  northwest  Indiana 
and  northeast  Illinois  We  have  much 
to  offer  the  business  and  traveling 
communities.  Our  access  to  downtown 
Chicago  is  second  to  none.  Our  airport 
operates  in  a  marketplace  in  desperate 
need  of  expanded  services 

I  was  pleased  to  work  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
win  funds  last  sprint?  to  upgrade  the 
runways  and  taxiways  The  work  will 
enable  the  airport  to  accommodate  the 
weight  loads  of  cargo  planes  as  well  as 
begin  to  expand  air  passenger  service. 

Our  legislation  will  complement  our 
determination  to  attract  new  air  serv- 
ices. It  will  lift  obsolete  land  use  provi- 
sions and  allow  the  Gary  Airport  to 
seek  a  Foreign  Trade  Zone  designation. 
Obviously,  this  designation  will  assist 
in  attracting  cargo  hubs  by  allowing 
the  airport  to  develop  warehouses  and 
other  facilities  necessary  to  promote 
economic  development. 

A  strong  viable  airport  in  Gary  is 
key  to  expanded  economic  opportuni- 
ties In  northwest  Indiana  And  a  strong 
northwest  Indiana  helps  all  Hoosiers. 

I  am  pleased  to  juln  my  colleague 
today  to  advance  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Gary  Regional  Airport.* 


clal  workers  are  recognized  as  a  profes- 
sion under  the  Public  Health  Services 
Health  Maintenance  Organiz-itlon  Act. 
This  recognition  merely  codifies  their 
current  practice  and  reflects  the  modi- 
fication in  the  Medicare  HMO  legisla- 
tion that  the  Congress  h<is  already  en- 
acted into  public  law 

Mr  President,  the  social  workers 
have  provided  great  services  to  our  Na- 
tion and  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
establishing  innovative  programs  to 
serve  the  disadvantaged  population  of 
our  Nation.  We  believe  that  it  is  time 
to  provide  them  with  the  proper  rec- 
ognition of  their  profession  that  they 
have  clearly  earned  and  deserve. 

We  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  our  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ais 
follows: 

S.  70 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.    CLINICAL    SOCIAL    WORKER    SERV- 
ICES. 

Section  1302  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  300e-l )  Is  amended— 

il)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  by  Insertlnif 
"clinical  social  worker,"  after  "psycholo- 
gist." each  place  It  appears; 

i2)  In  paragraph  (4)(A).  by  striking  "and 
psychologists  '  and  Inserting  "psychologists, 
and  clinical  social  workers":  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (5).  by  Inserting  "clinical 
social  work,"  after  "psychology.".* 


(1)  striking  out  "or"  after  certified  psy- 
chiatrist" and  Inserting  a  comma:  and 

<2)  Inserting  after  "clinical  phsychologlst," 
the  following   "or  clinical  social  worker,".* 


By  Mr  INOITYE: 
S  70.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  specify  that 
health  maintenance  organizations  may 
provide  the  services  of  clinical  social 
workers,  and  of  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

SERVICES  OF  CLINICAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AT 
HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  OKC. ANI/.ATION8 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation's  clinical  social 
workers.  Senator  Akaka  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  to  ensure  that  so- 


By  Mr.  INOUYE; 
S.  7L  A  bill  to  allow  the  psychiatric 
or  psychological  examinations  required 
under  chapter  313  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenders  with 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  clinical  social  worker;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

MENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  CONDUCTED  BV  A 
CLINICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER 

*  Mr.  INOUYE  Mr  President,  today  1 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
order  to  allow  our  Nation's  clinical  so- 
cial workers  to  provide  their  mental 
health  expertise  to  the  Federal  judici- 
ary. 

Mr  President.  I  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  to  allow  our  Nation's  judicial 
system  to  have  access  to  a  wide  range 
of  behavioral  science  and  mental 
health  expertise.  I  am  confident  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  very  much  in  our  Nation's  best  in- 
terest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  ais 
follows: 

S.  71 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4247  of  tlUe  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 


By  Mr   BAUCUS: 
S.    72.    A    bill    to    designate    certain 
lands   on   the   Kootenai   and   Lolo   Na- 
tional   Forests   in   Montana  as   wilder 
ness,   to   release   other   lands  on   those 
forests   for   multiple   use   management. 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

KOOTF.NAI  ANLl  LOLO  NATIONAL  FOREST 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  begin  this  Congress  by 
iiitroducing  the  Kootenai  and  Lolo  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  of  1991, 
This  bill  is  identical  to  S,  2832.  a  bill  I 
introduced  on  July  10  of  last  year. 

W'hile  I  would  be  proud  to  claim  cred- 
it for  authorship  of  this  bill.  I  cannot 
do  that— the  credit  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  northwest  Montana.  Unlike  any 
other  wilderness  bill  I  know  of,  this  bill 
is  the  product  of  a  grassroots  demo- 
cratic process  that  took  hold  last  year 
in  Montana;  it  is  a  "Made  in  Montana" 
product 

Mr.  President,  for  over  a  decade,  the 
roadless  lands  issue  has  deeply  divided 
Montanans.  Yet  this  bill  repi-esents  a 
growing  and  unprecedented  consensus 
between  many  of  the  workers,  con- 
servationists, and  businesses 
dependend  upon  the  Kootenai  and  the 
Lolo  National  Forests.  Onetime  en- 
emies have  now  become  allies. 

These  folks  Just  plain  got  tired  of 
fighting.  The  got  tired  of  waiting  for 
Washington  to  do  its  job.  So  they  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  sit  down  and  work 
together  toward  mutual  agreements  on 
wilderness  and  release  designations  for 
Montana's  two  largest  timber  produc- 
ing forests 

The  result  is  a  remarkable  balance 
that  protects  both  the  environment 
and  jobs.  Some  of  the  finest  wild  coun- 
try remaining  in  the  United  States 
would  be  formally  designated  wilder- 
ness. In  return,  approximately  98  per- 
cent of  the  timber  base  on  both  forests 
would  be  available  for  nonwllderness 
multiple  use  management^  and  that 
means  jobs  in  .Montana's  precarious 
timber  industry 

I  believe  these  landmark  agreements, 
known  in  Montana  as  the  "Kootenai 
and  Lolo  Accords."  should  be  enacted 
as  a  first  step  toward  a  resolution  of 
my  State's  roadless  lands  debate. 

Furthermore.  I  believe  it  is  possible 
and  desirable  for  Montanans  to  reach 
similar  agreements  on  other  forests.  It 
is  with  the  hope  of  building  upon  the 
consen.-^us  behind  the  accords  that  I  in- 
troduce them  as  legislation  today. 

Thank  you* 


grade  strength;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EXCLfSION  OF  NfRSE  OFFICERS  FROM 
COMPITATION  OF  AITHORIZED  GRADE  STRENGTH 

*  Mr.  INOLTYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  our  Nation's  military  nurse  offi- 
cers. I  am  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  allow  for  the  restructuring  of 
the  nurse  officer  communities. 

This  legislation  will  permit  the  nurse 
officer  grade  structure  to  be  shaped  in 
such  a  way  that  it  should  generate  a 
variable  career  path  with  reasonable 
upward  mobility.  It  should,  further,  fa- 
cilitate the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  highly  skilled  nurses  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

-Mr.  President,  the  nationwide  short- 
age of  nurses  places  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  a  critical  position  of 
proactlvely  addressing  the  increased 
competition  for  nurses  with  specialized 
skills.  Accordingly.  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  appropriate  to  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  competitive  posture 
in  recruiting  nurse  specialists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  73 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arnerica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EXCLUSION  OF  NURSE  OFFICERS 
FROM  COMPUTATION  OF  AITHOH 
IZEO  GRADE  STRE.NGTH. 

Section  523(bi  of  title  10.  of  United  States 
Code,  is  amended 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5).  i6).  and 
(7i  as  paragraphs  (6).  (7).  and  (8),  respec- 
tively, and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (5): 

"(5)  Officers  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  offi- 
cers in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  Navy,  and  offi- 
cers In  the  Air  Force  designated  as 
nurses.".* 


By  Mr   INOL'^'E: 

S.  73.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  L'nited 
States  Code,  to  exclude  Nurse  Officers 
from    the    computation    of   authorized 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  74.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  cred- 
it for  the  purchase  of  child  restraint 
systems  used  in  motor  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  CREDIT  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  ALTOMOBILE 
CHILD  RESTRAINT  SYSTEMS 

*  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  tax  credit  for  those  families  who 
purchase  a  child  restraint  system  for 
their  automobiles. 

Mr.  President,  accidents  and  injuries 
continue  to  cause  almost  half  of  the 
deaths  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
1  to  4,  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  of 
children  between  5  to  15,  and  continue 
to  be  the  leswling  cause  of  death  among 
children  and  young  adults.  Further,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  although  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has 
made  injury  prevention  among  children 
a  top  priority,  a  significant  number  of 
parents,  perhaps  even  more  than  half  of 


us,  when  we  have  installed  seat  belts. 
do  not  have  them  installed  properly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  74 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arnerica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.   CREDFT   FOR  FLTICHASE   OF   CHILD 
RESTRAINT  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  General,— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  nonrefund- 
able personal  credits  i  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

-SEC.  25A.  PUTtCHASE  OF  CHILD  RESTRAINT  SYS- 
TEM. 

"(a)  General  Rule,— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  such 
taxable  year  in  purchasing  a  qualified  child 
restraint  system  for  any  child  of  the  tax 
payer. 

"(b)  DEFiNrriONs.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Qualified  child  re.'*traint  system.— 
The  term  ■qualified  child  restraint  system' 
means  any  child  restraint  system  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  571.213  of 
title  49  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 

"(2)  Child.— TTie  term  'child'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  section  iSKcxS)" 

(bi  Conforming  Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  I\'  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  25  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"Sec.   25A.   Purchase  of  child  restraint  sys- 
tem.", 
(c)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1990.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  AKAKA): 
S.  75.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  ensure  the  social 
work  students  are  eligible  for  support 
under  the  Health  Careers  Opportunity 
Program  in  title  V'll.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

AID  for  social  work  STUDE.NTS 

*  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  together 
with  Senator  Akaka,  to  modify  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide clinical  social  workers  with  the 
opportunity  to  apply  for  scholarships 
under  the  Health  Careers  Opportunity 
Program — title  VII. 

Mr.  President,  the  clinical  social 
workers  of  our  Nation  have  an  out- 
standing track  record  in  serving  de- 
prived segments  of  our  society  that  are 
in  need,  in  particular  our  Nation's  mi- 
norities. We  believe  that  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate to  provide  these  individuals 
with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  social  work  if  they  so 
desire. 


We  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  our  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  75 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SOCIAL  WORK  STLT>ENTS. 

Section  787  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  i42  US  C.  295g-7'  is  amended- 

ili  m  subsection  laid).  by  striking  "which 
offer  graduate  programs  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy "  and  inserting  "that  offer  graduate  pro- 
grams in  clinical  psychology  or  offer  pro- 
grams in  social  work"; 

i2:'  m  subsection  (a)(2)(A),  by  inserting  ". 
including  education  and  training  of  social 
work  students"  before  the  comma  at  the  end: 
and 

i3)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  inserting  "or 
offer  programs  in  social  work"  before  "that 
receive  a  grant"  • 


By  Mr  INOL"i'E: 
S.76.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  psychology  postdoctoral  fellowship 
program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

grants  for  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

*  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend 
title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  in  order  to  establish  a  psychology 
postdoctoral  fellowship  program. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  the 
medical  community  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  psychology  profession.  In 
my  judgment,  given  the  growing 
awareness  and  importance  of  behav- 
ioral science,  the  time  has  come  to  es- 
tablish additional  assistance  scholar- 
ship programs  for  our  Nation's  psy- 
chologists. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text    of    my    bill    be    printed    in    the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S-76 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled . 

SECTION  I.  GRANTS  FOR  FELLOWSHIPS  IN  PS1 
CHOLOGY. 

Part  F  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by   inserting  after  section  782    42 
use  295g-2i  the  following  new  section 
-SEC.   783.   GRANTS   FOR   FELLOWSHIPS   IN    PS> 
CHOLOGY. 

•la)  Ln  General— TTie  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  psychology  post-doctoral  fellowship 
program  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  eligible  entities  to  encourage 
the  provision  of  psychological  training  and 
services  in  underserved  treatment  areas 

"■(b)  ELIGIBLE  E-NTITIES,— 

■■(1)  LNDn'iDUALS,— Ln  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  section  an  individual  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  require, 
including  a  certification  that  such 
individual— 
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I  A I  ha«  received  a  doctrol  degree  through 
a  trraduate  proKram  in  payctioloffy  provided 
by  an  aixredlied  institution  at  the  time  such 
grant  19  awarded; 

•iBi  will  provide  services  In  a  medically 
underserved  ptipulation  during  the  period  of 
such  gram. 

■■(C)  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(D)  will  provide  any  other  Information  or 
assurances  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate 

"(2)  IN8TITUT10N8— In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  or  contract  under  this  section,  an  In 
stllutlon  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require.  Including  a  certification 
that  such  Institution— 

"(A)  Is  an  entity,  approved  by  the  State, 
that  provides  psychological  services  In  medl 
cally  underserved  areas  or  to  medically  un- 
derserved  pcipulailons  (Including  entitles 
that  care  for  the  mentally  retarded,  mental 
health  Institutions,  and  prisons): 

■■(B)  will  use  amounts  provided  to  such  in- 
stitution under  this  section  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  form  of  fellowships  to 
qualified  individuals  who  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (A)  through  iC)  of 
paragraph  (2). 

■■(C)  win  not  use  In  excess  of  10  percent  of 
amounts  provided  under  this  section  to  pay 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  any  fellow- 
ship programs  established  with  such  funds: 
and 

•■(D)  will  provide  any  other  Information  or 
assurance  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate. 

"(c)  Co.vTiNUED  Provision  of  Services.— 
Any  individual  who  receives  a  grant  or  fel- 
lowship under  this  section  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  Individual  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  type  of  services  for 
which  such  grant  or  fellowship  Is  awarded  for 
at  least  1  year  after  the  term  of  the  grant  or 
fellowship  has  expired 

■(d)  REOI'LATIONS.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section,  includ- 
ing regulations  that  define  the  terms  'medi- 
cally underserved  areas'  or  'medically  under- 
served  populations' 

"(e)  AuTHORiZA-noN  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section.  $5,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994     • 


By  Mr   HELMS 
S.  77.   A  bill  to  restore  the  right  of 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
to  promote  the  separation  of  powers:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

VOLrNTAKY  SCHtKll.  i'RAYK.K  ACT 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
again  Introducing  a  bill  to  restore  vol- 
untary school  prayer  to  our  children  in 
the  public  schools  their  fundamental 
right  to  pray  In  school  without  inter- 
ference or  prohibition  by  school  offi- 
cials and  the  Federal  court.8 

The  language  of  this  bill  is  identical 
to  bills  I  introduced  during  the  98th, 
99th.  100th.  and  101st  Congresses  1  shall 
press  this  matter  until  the  Supreme 
Court's  unwarranted  decisions  regard- 
ing school  prayer  are  reversed 

Mr  President,  during  every  election 
we  hear  a  great  deal  from  all  can- 
didates- liberals  and  conservatives. 
Democrats  and  Republicans— proclaim- 


ing the  importance  of  traditional  val- 
ues in  solving  the  myriad  problems 
confronting  our  society  today  Obvl 
ously.  it  has  finally  dawned  on  the 
politicians  that  the  American  people 
have  been  correctly  saying  all  along: 
Regardless  of  how  many  Federal  pro- 
grams you  create,  none  can  solve  fun- 
damentally moral  problems  unless 
there  is  a  moral  base  among  the  Amer- 
ican people 

Consider,  Mr.  President,  the  havoc 
wrought  by  a  tidal  wave  of  abortion, 
pornography,  incest,  illegitimacy,  pov- 
erty, teenage  suicide,  AIDS— to  name 
just  a  few  All  have  a  common  thread: 
A  massive  breakdown  of  America's 
moral  fiber. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  un- 
derstand that  this  collapse  is  a  predict- 
able result  of  discarding  moral  prin- 
ciples that  deserve  to  survive — which 
must  survive  if  our  Nation  is  to  sur- 
vive. The  American  people  understand 
that  the  abandonment  of  principles  and 
values  was  in  large  part  due  to  a  series 
of  decisions  by  unelected,  elitist  lib- 
erals on  the  Supreme  Court  who,  in 
1962,  outlawed  prayer  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Court's  decisions 
not  only  deny  America's  spiritual  her- 
itage—they forsake  the  Constitution 
itself,  supplanting  in  its  stead  con- 
stitutional "interpretations"  solely- 
supported  by  the  Supreme  Court's  se- 
lective revision  of  American  history 
Instead  of  engendering  an  official  atti- 
tude of  neutrality  toward  religion  in 
the  schools  as  the  public  was  led  to  be- 
lieve they  would,  those  decisions  have 
in  fact  fueled  the  flames  of  Govern- 
ment intolerance  of  Christianity  in  the 
public  schools. 

How  far  have  these  decisions  taken 
us?  Let's  examine  a  few  examples; 

In  Florida,  a  school  principal  fell 
personally  compelled  b.y  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  to  remove  pictures  of 
the  school's  Bible  Club  from  the  high 
school  annual  with  his  scissors. 

A  teacher  in  North  Carolina  was 
similarly  prohibited  from  privately  and 
silently  reading  her  Bible  during  her 
lunch  hour 

Students  have  been  prohibited  from 
praying  in  their  cars  and  even  from 
carrying  their  personal  Bibles  on 
school  premises. 

Three  separate  studies,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  noted  that  textbooks  in  the 
public  schools  systematically  shun  the 
role  of  religion  in  molding  the  Nation 
and  motivating  our  leaders  because 
publishers  believe  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions require  such  censorship 

In  Schuylervillo,  N'^',  a  Federal  judge 
ordered   the   removal   of  a  former  stu- 
dent's  painting    of  Jesus'    crucifixtion 
that  had  hung  on  a  school  wall  for  2.^ 
years  The  judge  stated  that  the  paint- 
ing   conveyed    a    message    of    "govern 
ment    endorsement    of    Christianity    ' 
■^'et  the  Federal  courts  have  had  abso 
lutely   nothing  to  say  about   the  mes 
sage    of     "government    intolerance    of 


Christianity  "  conveyed  by  the  use  of 
Federal  taxes  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  honor  an  artist  for 
putting  a  crucifix  in  a  vat  of  urine 

Mr  President,  such  incidents  con- 
tradict Supreme  Court  assurances  in 
1962  when  it  outlawed  school  prayer,  in 
Abinglon  School  District  against 
Schemp,  that 

The  state  may  not  establish  a  "religion  of 
secularism'  in  the  sense  of  affirmatively  op- 
posing or  showing  hostility  to  a  religion, 
thus  preferring  those  who  believe  in  no  reli- 
gion over  those  who  do 

However,  Mr.  President,  Justice 
Stewart  correctly  foresaw  that  such  in- 
tolerance of  religion  would — on  the 
contrary— be  the  natural  and  precise 
effect  of  the  Court's  decision  to  ban 
school  prayer  Dissenting  from  the  ma- 
jority, he  declared  that; 

A  compulsory  state  educational  system  so 
structures  a  childs  life  that  If  religious  exer- 
cises are  held  to  be  an  Impermissible  activ- 
ity in  schools,  religion  Is  placed  at  an  artifi- 
cial and  state-created  disadvantage  Viewed 
In  this  light,  permission  of  such  exercises  for 
those  who  want  them  Is  necessary  If  the 
schools  are  truly  to  be  neutral  In  the  matter 
of  religion.  And  a  refusal  to  permit  religious 
exercises  thus  is  seen,  not  as  the  realization 
of  state  neutrality,  but  rather  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religion  of  secularism 

Mr.  President,  barring  God  from  our 
classrooms  was  not  the  intent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  who  wrote  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Their  sole  intent  was  to 
prohibit  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional church;  all  remaining  issues  con- 
cerning church-State  relations  were 
left  strictly  with  the  Stales 

A  mere  15  years  before  banning 
school  prayer.  Mr  President,  the  Na- 
tion's highest  court  itself  stated  that; 

A  manifestation  of  [governmental]  hos- 
tility to  (religion  or  religious  teachings) 
would  be  at  war  with  our  national  tradition 
as  embodied  In  the  First  Amendment's  guar 
anty  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion 

Mr  President,  the  problem  in  the 
matter  of  school  prayer,  as  in  so  many 
areas  of  constitutional  law.  is  that  in 
the  last  two  and  a  half  decades  activist 
P'ederal  judges,  with  lifetime  appoint- 
ments and  no  accountability,  elitists 
posing  as  egalitarians.  have 

overstepped  their  bounds  under  the 
Constitution  and  usurped  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  States,  imposing 
their  own  personal  views  of  good  public 
policy  on  the  AmericAn  public,  irre- 
spective of  the  Constitution  Congress 
and  the  states  no  longer  make  the  Na- 
tion's policy  decisions  They  do  not  do 
it  on  abortion,  on  busing,  on  prayer,  on 
a  whole  host  of  other  things 

,Mr  President,  we  as  a  f)eople  are 
Willing  to  trust  the  deliberative  legis- 
lative process  to  set  fundamental  na- 
tional policies  We  do  not  want  elitists 
doing  it  from  behind  the  Federal  bench 
with  no  accountability  to  the  people. 

Mr  President,  potential  encroach- 
ment by  the  Supreme  Court  is  pre- 
cisely why  the  Constitution's  drafters 
enabled  Congress  to  limit  the  Supreme 


Court's  appellate  jurisdiction  in  article 
III,  which  states  in  section  2  that: 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  Liw  and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions, 
and  under  such  Regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  would  not 
have  granted  Congress  such  authority. 
Mr.  President,  unless  they  intended 
Congress  to  exercise  it  when  necessary. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  most  Ameri- 
cans agree  that  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  Congress  to  use  its  constitu- 
tional authority  to  restore  voluntary 
prayer  to  the  public  schools  of  Amer- 
ica. My  bill  would  do  that  by  exercising 
Congress'  clear  perogative  under  arti- 
cle III  of  the  Constitution  to  remove 
from  the  Federal  courts  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  cases  involving  voluntary 
school  prayer.  Bible  reading,  or  reli- 
gious meetings  in  schools. 

Under  my  bill.  Mr.  President.  State 
courts  would  be  free  to  continue  strict 
adherence  to  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
straints on  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
Indeed,  the  State  courts  could  even 
choose  to  extend  the  Supreme  Court's 
rationale  and  thus  prohibit  public 
school  students  from  praying  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  classroom.  How- 
ever, I  believe  many  States'  courts,  in- 
stead, will  uphold  the  constitutionality 
of  prayer  in  schools. 

Would  that  result  be  such  a  terrible 
thing.  Mr.  President?  We  are  talking 
about  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
would  be  — in  the  judgment  of  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people  and 
the  President— so  erroneous  as  to  con- 
stitute usurpations  of  power  from  the 
other  two  branches  of  Government  by 
the  Supreme  court.  As  constitutional 
scholar  Charles  Black  observes,  "the 
rock  on  which  rests  the  legitimacy  of 
the  judicial  work  in  [our]  democracy" 
is  Congress'  power  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts,  including  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  healthy 
corrective  of  the  Supreme  Court's  erro- 
neous religion  decisions  for  the  people 
to  trust  for  a  time  in  the  State  courts 
once  again — the  courts  in  which  the 
Constitution's  Framers  primarily 
placed  their  trust — and  thus  protect 
ourselves  from  further  excesses  in  this 
area  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
process,  the  Supreme  Court  might 
learn  a  salutary  lesson  that  it  should 
avoid  future  excursions  beyond  its 
proper  constitutional  bounds — and 
cease  rewriting  the  Constitution  under 
the  guise  of  "interpreting  "  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  because  a 
statute  rather  than  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  involved,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
lower  Federal  courts  could  be  readily 
restored  should  the  need  for  it  become 
apparent.  My  legislation  would  simply 
ensure   that  for  as  long  as  necessary. 


the  Supreme  Court  would  receive  no 
opportunity  to  further  extend  its  er- 
rors on  the  subject  of  school  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
effectively  replace  the  nonsense  of  Fed- 
eral judges  on  school  prayer  over  the 
past  two  decades  with  the  common- 
sense  and  practical  experience  of  the 
American  people  over  the  past  170 
years.  George  Washington's  final  coun- 
sel to  the  Nation  warned  us  that: 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  indispensable  supports  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  to  patriot- 
ism who  should  labor  to  subvert  these  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness. 

We.  in  Congress,  have  tolerated  the 
usurpation  of  constitutional  powers 
and  the  subversion  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality by  an  elitist  Federal  judiciary 
long  enough,  especially  in  the  area  of 
school  prayer.  It  is  time — particularly 
since  we  seem  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
war— to  put  a  stop  to  it  Mr.  President 
I  hope  that  in  this  Congress,  we  will  fi- 
nally have  the  courage  to  take  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  Ti 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "'Voluntary 
School  Prayer  Act". 

SEC.    2.    LIMITATION   ON   JVTUSDICTION    OF   SU 
PREME  COURT. 

(a)   In   General— Chapter  81    of  title   28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  1260.  Appellate  jurisdiction;  limitations 

•lai  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1253.  1264,  and  1257  of  this  chapter  and 
in  accordance  with  section  2  of  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
not  have  jurisdiction  to  review,  by  appeal. 
writ  of  certiorari,  or  otherwise,  any  case 
arising  out  of  any  State  statute,  ordinance. 
rule,  regulation,  practice,  or  any  part  there- 
of, or  arising  out  of  any  act  interpreting,  ap- 
plying, enforcing,  or  effecting  any  State 
statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice, which  relates  to  voluntary  prayer.  Bible 
reading,  or  religious  meetings  m  public 
schools  or  public  buildings, 
"lb I  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 

voluntary'  means  an  activity  in  which  a  stu- 
dent is  not  required  to  participate  by  school 
authorities.". 

lb)  Conforming  Amend.ve.nt.— The  section 
analysis  of  chapter  81  of  title  28  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item; 

"1260.  Appellate  jurisdiction;  limitations.  " 

SEC.   3.    LIMITATION   OF  JURISDICTION   OF  DIS- 
TRICT COURTS. 

(a)   Ln   General.— Chapter  85  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  1365.  Limitations  on  jurisdiction 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  and  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  Arti- 


cle in  of  the  Constitution,  the  district 
courts  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  any  case 
or  question  which  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  to  review  under  section 
1260  of  this  title.", 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment —The  section 
analysis  at   the   beginning   of  chapter  85  of 
title  28   is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item; 
"1365.  Limitations  on  jurisdiction  " 
SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  to 
any  case  which,  on  such  date  of  enactment, 
was  pending  m  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  78.  A  bill  to  provide  a  5. 4- percent 
increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation 
for  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  the 
survivors  of  certain  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs 

VETER.ANS  COST-OF-LIVING  AD.TVSTMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Veterans  Cost 
of  Living  Adjustment  Act  of  1991.  a  bill 
that  will  address  a  grave  oversight 
committed  last  year,  when  Congress 
failed  to  authorize  a  cost  of  living  ad- 
justment for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
This  'wrong  was  imposed  because  of 
Congress'  lack  of  activity,  and  it's  time 
Congress  did  something  about  it. 

During  the  budget  talks  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  there  was  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  where  the  cutbacks 
should  be  made  that  would  help  reduce 
our  national  deficit.  At  that  time,  I 
heard  from  thousands  of  New  Mexicans 
who  were  willing  to  do  their  part  in  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  budget,  but  who 
pleaded  for  Congress  to  please  leave 
their  COLAs  intact. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  COLA  equity.  In  fact.  I  au- 
thored legislation  during  the  last  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  Federal  and  mili- 
tary retirees  would  receive  the  COLA's 
to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law.  Con- 
sequently. I'm  very  pleased  that 
COLA'S  were  left  intact  for  1991.  Based 
on  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  those  re- 
tirees receiving  Government-sponsored 
pensions — whether  Social  Security,  or 
a  Federal  or  military  pension— will  re- 
ceive a  5.4-percent  COLA. 

However,  the  veterans  have  not  re- 
ceived their  much-needed  COLA  yet. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  money  to  fund 
it  is  provided  for  in  the  budget,  because 
the  bill  containing  the  provision  to 
give  veterans  their  COLA  never  came 
to  the  Congress  for  a  vote. 

Now,  there's  been  some  finger-point- 
ing going  on  to  try  to  figure  out  who's 
responsible  for  dropping  the  ball  on 
this  one.  and  there's  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  really  happened. 
Frankly.  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
what  really  happened  or  who's  respon- 
sible for  it  is  not  all  that  important. 
W^at    is    important    is    that    veterans 
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were  treated  unfairly,  and  It  Is  time  to 
remedy  that  injustice 

I  must  admit  that  Im  amazed  at  this 
inaction  What  sort  of  message  does 
this  send  to  both  present  and  future 
veterans''  We  currently  have  nearly 
500,000  men  and  women  defending 
America's  Interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  These  men  and  women  are  the 
veterans  of  tomorrow,  and  we  must 
prove  to  them  that  our  commitment  to 
them  is  as  strong  aa  their  own  commit- 
ment to  our  country  Providing  a 
COLA  for  veterans  says  to  those  who 
have  already  served,  and  to  those  who 
are  currently  serving,  that  we  recog- 
nize the  sacrifices  you  have  made,  and 
we  understand  the  obligations  we  have 
to  take  care  of  you. 

Our  veterans  have  already  served  this 
Nation  well,  and  we  have  an  obligation 
to  serve  them  well  in  return.  They  de- 
serve their  COLA,  they  need  their 
COLA,  and  the  Congress  must  act  im- 
mediately to  provide  it  to  them. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  pro- 
vide the  veterans  with  a  5.4-percent 
COLA— that's  the  same  amount  that 
other  recipients  of  Government-spon- 
sored pensions  are  receiving  for  1991 
This  is  a  clean  COLA  bill,  with  no  con- 
troversial provisions,  and  will  provide 
immediate  benefits  for  the  veterans 
while  we  work  out  the  differences  in 
the  other  bills. 

Let  me  point  out  that  all  provisions 
m  this  bill  are  retroactive,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  veterans  should  lose  one  cent 
of  benefits  because  of  congressional  in- 
action. 80  my  bill  compensates  for  the 
lost  time. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  wait  to  ad- 
dress this  inequity  The  veterans  of 
this  country— and  their  families— have 
done  their  part  in  serving  their  coun- 
try, and  now  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  our 
p»art.  I  urge  .swift  passage  of  this  bill. 
Let  us  not  wait  another  day  to  give  the 
veterans  their  well-deserved  COLA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SKCnON  1   SHORT  TTru;.  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE 

3H,  l-Nm:i)  HTATE.S  CODE. 

(a)  SHORT  Tm,E  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veteran-s  Oost-of-LlvIng  Adjustment 
Act  ofl991' 

(bi  References.— Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pre8«ly  provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  in  expresised  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  uj  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

SEC,  t,  DISABILITY  COMPENSATION. 

lai  5  4  Pekcknt  l.vcKK.^st,  Section  314  is 
amended 

>t)  by  stnicing  out  "S76"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$80"; 


i2)  by  strlltInK  out  •■J144  in  subsection  lb) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■J161"; 

(3i  by  striking  out  'KOO'  in  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$231". 

i4i  by  striking  out  'BM  '  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$330": 

(5i  by  striking  out  -$446"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$470"; 

i6i  by  striking  out  "$562"  In  subsection  (f) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$592"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$710"  In  subeectlon  (g) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$748": 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$821  "  In  subsection  (h) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$865"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$925"  In  subsection  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$974"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  •$1,537"  in  subsection 
(J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$1.619^'; 

(111  by  striking  out  •$1,911  and  ■■$2.679'  In 
subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$2.014"  and   •$2,823  ■.  respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  •$1,911"  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$2.014'; 

(13)  by  striking  out  ■•$2.107^^  in  subsection 
(mi  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$2,220"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  ••$2.397'  In  subsection 
(n)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$2,526'^; 

(15i  by  striking  out  "$2,679"  each  place  it 
appears  in  In  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  •$2. 823"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  •$1,150"  and  ••$1.713'^  In 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$1,212"'  and  ••$1,805".  respectively;  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  ■•$1.720^  In  subsection 
(SI  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$1,812'". 

(bi  Special  Ri;le.— The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  shall  adjust  administratively, 
consistent  with  the  Increases  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  the  rales  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  persons  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857  who 
are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation  payable 
pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code 

SEC,    3.     -VllllinoNAI.    (OMFE.NSATION     KdK    1)K- 
PKNUKNTS 
Section  315(1)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$92"  In  clause  (Ai  and 
inserting  in  lieu  therof  "$96": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■•$156'  and  ■■$48""  In 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
••$163  "  and  '■$50^^.  respectively. 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■•$64"  and  ■$48'  In 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■$67 '■ 
and  •'$50"^.  respectively. 

(4)  by  striking  out  ••$74"  in  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$77"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  •$169  ■  In  clause  (E)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ■•$178';  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  ••$142'^  In  clause  (F)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    j'49' 

SEC.    4.    CLOTHING    AU.<)WA,NC  E    FOR    CERTAIN 
DISABLED  VET»:RA.N8, 

Section   362    is    amend>'d    by    striking    out 
•'$414^'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■■J4:i6^' 
SEC,    »,    DEPENDENCY    A.NU     INDEMNITY    COM 
PEN8AT10N  FOR  SI  R\T\lN<i 

SPOUSES. 
Section  411  is  amended- 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  In  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 


"Pay 
grade 


•Pay 
grade 

E-1  

R-2 , 

E-3 , 

EM  „, 

E-5 „, 

E-6 

E-7  

E-8      


Month- 
ly rate 

$5M 
612 
629 


701 
73S 
T78 


Pay  grade 

W-4  

O-l  

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

0-6 

0-6 

0-7 


Month- 
ly rate 

$582 

752 
776 
831 
879 
969 
1,094 
1.181 


E-». 
W-1 
W-2 
W-3 


Month- 
ly rate 

■811 
752 
782 
806 


Pay  grade 


0-8  .. 
0-9.. 
O-IO 


Month- 
ly rate 

1,295 

1.389 

a  1.524 


■■>ir  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army,  senior  enlisted  of  the  Navy,  chief  master  »er 
geant  of  the  Air  Force,  senreant  major  of  ihp  Marinp 
Corps,  or  master  chief  Ijptty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Ouar<l  at  the  applicable  time  deslRjiated  by  section 
402  of  this  title,  the  survlvlq^  spouse's  rat*  shall  be 
S875 

'If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  or  Vice-Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corp*,  or 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Ouard.  at  the  applicable 
time  designated  by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  sur- 
viving spouse  8  rate  shall  be  SI  633     . 

(2)  by  striking  out  '•$65^  In  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof '  $68^'; 

(3)  by  striking  out  •'$169'  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■■$1"8^:  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ■•$83^"  in  subsection  id) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$87" 

SEC      e.    DEPENDENCY    A.ND    INDEMNITY    COM 
PEN8AT10N  FOR  CHILDREN. 

(a)  Die  FOR  Orphan  Children, —Section 
413(a)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  $284'  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ■$■299". 

(2)  by  striking  out  $409  in  clause  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■■$431""; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "•$529"  In  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$567  ".  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  •$529"  and  •■$105^'  in 
clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■■$557^ 
and  ••$110".  respectively 

(b)  SUPPLEMENTAL      DIC       FOR      DISABLED 

ADULT  Children  —Section  414  Is  amended — 
(1)  by  striking  out  •$169  "  In  subsection  (a) 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■$178  ". 
i2)  by  striking  out  ■  $284"  In  subsection  (b) 

and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ■$299".  and 
i3)  by  striking  out  ■$144 "  in  subsection  (c) 

and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof   ■$i5r^ 

SEC,  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  RATE  INCREASES. 

(a)  In  Genkral     This  Ait  and  the  amend 
ments  made  by  this  .^cl  shall  talte  effect  as 
of  December  1.  1990 

(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE  ADJUSTMENTS— The 
adjustments  made  pursuant  to  section  2(b) 
shall  take  effect  as  of  December  1.  1990  • 


By  Mr.  LN'OUYE 
S,  79.  A  bill  to  reinstate  an  oil  and 
gas  lease;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources 

KF.INSTATF.MENT  OF  AN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASE 

•  .Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  this  pri- 
vate relief  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  relates  to  a  noncompetitive  oil 
and  gas  lease  in  Alaska,  that  was  origi- 
nally i.ssued  on  October  4,  1984.  This 
lease.  .'VA  67276.  was  formally  owned  by 
Mr.  Antone  Soares. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  reinstate  this 
leaise.  which  was  terminated  April  1. 
1990.  because  of  an  honest  miscalcula 
tlon  in  the  payment  of  the  lease  rent. 
I  note  that  the  relief  proposed  by  this 
legislation  does  not  call  for  any  spe- 
cific funding 

Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  private  re- 
lief bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 


January  14,  1991 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  79 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  re- 
instate oil  and  gas  lea.'^e  .^A67276  effective  as 
of  April  1,  1990,  upon  payment  by  the  lessee 
U>  the  appropriate  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  of  $266.67  within  60  days 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  against  the  les- 
see • 
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By  Mr.  LOTT: 
S.81,  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance, 

OLDER  AMERICANS  FREEDOM  TO  WORK  ACT 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Older  .\mericans  Free- 
dom to  Work  Act  of  1991. 

.As  the  Social  Security  .A.ct  is  de- 
signed, the  Government  seems  to  give 
little  thought  to  older  Americans'  abil- 
ity to  contribute  to  the  work  force. 

Older  Americans  are  subject  to  the 
Federal  Contributions  Act  [PICA],  even 
in  situations  where  they  are  receiving 
Social  Security  benefits.  .Additionally 
they  are  subject  to  Federal.  State, 
local  taxes,  taxes  on  tax  exempt  in- 
come, and  taxes  on  the  Social  Security 
benefits  they  receive. 

This  brings  me  to  the  biggest  out- 
rage: The  Social  Security  retirement 
earnings  limit.  Beginning  January  1, 
1990.  this  limit  reduced  benefits  to  per- 
sons between  ages  66  and  69  who  earn 
more  than  $9,720  per  year.  These  reduc- 
tions amount  to  $1  in  reduced  benefits 
for  every  $3  in  earnings  above  the 
aforementioned  limit 

Because  of  that  limit,  senior  workers 
earning  $12,000  annually,  who  should  be 
in  the  lowest  tax  bracket,  end  up  keep- 
ing only  36,85  cents  of  every  dollar 
earned,  while  a  younger  worker  mak- 
ing the  same  wage  takes  home  77,35 
cents  from  every  dollar  he  earns. 

The  earnings  test  is  not  only  an  out- 
rage because  it  is  unfair.  It  also  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  labor  workforce 
Demographers  tell  us  that  between  the 
years  2000  and  2010  the  baby  boom  gen- 
eration will  be  in  their  retirement 
years.  With  fewer  babies  being  born  to 
replace  them,  this  Nation  is  looking  at 
a  severe  labor  shortage. 

During  previous  consideration  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Restoration  Act.  the 
Senate  overwhelming  agreed  to  an 
amendment,  which  would  have  begun 
to  phase  out  the  Social  Security  earn- 
ings limit.  This  one  action  would  have 
relieved  over  1  million  working  older 
Americans  of  excessive  tax  rates.  Over 
my  vehement  opposition,  however,  it 
was  dropped  from  the  final  version  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill. 


An  earnings  limit  for  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  is  an  ill  conceived  idea 
and  an  administrative  nightmare  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
[SSA],  SSA  spends  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion and  devotes  a  full  8  percent  of  its 
employees  to  police  the  income  levels 
of  its  retirees.  For  beneficiaries,  the  in- 
come limit  is  a  frustrating  experience 
of  estimating  and  reporting  income 
levels  to  SSA, 

I  am  sponsoring  legislation  m  the 
Senate  to  abolish  the  retirement  earn- 
ings test.  It  begins  the  process  of  pro- 
viding employment  opportunities  for 
older  Americans  without  punishing 
them  for  their  efforts. 

In  the  1930's,  when  the  earned  income 
limit  was  devised,  encouraging  the  el- 
derly to  leave  the  workplace  was  seen 
as  a  positive  act.  designed  to  increase 
job  opportunities  for  younger  workers. 
Today,  with  our  shrinking  labor  force. 
such  a  policy  is  absurd.  We  need  the 
skills,  wisdom,  and  experience  of  our 
older  workers.  My  proposal  will '  en- 
courage them  to  remain  in  the  labor 
force, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  below  my 
statement.  Thank  .vou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows; 

S,  81 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1,  SHORT  TITLE, 

This  Act  may  be  ciwd  as  the  "Older  Amer- 
icans' Freedom  to  Woris  Act  of  1991", 
SEC.  2.  ELIMINA^nON  OF  EARNINGS  TEST  FOR  IN- 
DPVIDLALS     WHO     HA\T    ATTAINED 
RETIREMENT  AGE, 

Section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U  S.C   403'  IS  amended— 

ill  m  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (o  and 
paragraphs  ( 1  "  .A  i  and  (2 1  of  subsection  (d).  by 
striking  ■'the  age  of  seventy"  and  inserting 
'retirement  age  las  defined  in  section 
216(11)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)(1)(B).  by  striking  "was 
age  seventy  or  over"  and  inserting  ■'was  at 
or  above  retirement  age  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216i  1 1)"; 

i3)  in  subsection  (0(3).  by  striking  •33''!) 
percent"  and  all  that  follows  through  "any 
other  individual."  and  inserting  •50  percent 
of  such  individuars  earnings  for  such  year  in 
excesss  of  the  product  of  the  exempt  amount 
as  determined  under  paragraph  i8j,"  and  by 
striking  ■■age  70"  and  inserting  "retirement 
age  las  defined  in  section  216(1  ii"; 

i4i  in  subsection  (h)(l)(A>.  by  striking  'age 
70  "  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  Te- 
tirement  age  (as  defined  in  section  216(1  )i"; 
and 

(5)  in  subsection  (j).  by  striking  ■Age  Sev- 
enty "  m  the  heading  and  inserting  ••Retire- 
ment Age",  and  by  striking    ■seventy  years 
of  age  "  and  inserting    'having  attained  re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  section  216(ln". 
SEC,   3.   CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS  ELDHNAT 
ING  THE  SPECLU.  EXEMPT  AMCHJNT 
FOR    INDIVIDUALS    WHO    HAVE    AT- 
TAINED RETIREMENT  AGE. 

(a)  Uniform  Exempt  amount— Section 
203(f)(8)(Ai   of   the    Social    Security    Act    i42 


use.  403(r)(8KA)).  is  amended  by  St.-; king 
the  new  exempt  amounts  (separately  stated 
for  individuals  described  in  subparagraph  (Di 
and  for  other  individuals'  whict  are  to  be  ap- 
plicable" and  inserting  '■a  new  exempt 
amount  which  shall  be  applicable" 

lb)  Conforming  amendme.vt6.— Section 
203(fH8>iB)  of  such  Act  (42  U  S.C  403(n(8KB)) 
is  amended — 

(li  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1).  by 
striking  ■■Except"  and  all  that  follows 
through  ■'whichever  '  and  inserting  "The  ex- 
empt amount  which  is  applicable  for  each 
month  of  a  particular  taxable  year  shall  be 
whichever"; 

i2)  in  clause  (i).  by  striking  "correspond- 
ing"; and 

i3i  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  '■an  ex- 
empt amounf"  and  inserting  ""the  exempt 
amount" 

(ci  Repeal  of  Basis  for  Computation  of 
Special  Exempt  Amount,— Section 

203if)(8HDi  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  (F)(8)(D))  is 
repealed 

SEC.      4.     ADDITIONAL     CONTORMESG     AMENT)- 
ME.NTS. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Redundant  Ref- 
erences TO  Retirement  age,— Section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  403)  is 
amended— 

1 1 )  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  by 
striking  "nor  shall  any  deduction"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  ■nor  shall  any  de- 
duction be  made  under  this  s'ubsection  from 
any  widows  or  widower's  insurance  benefit  if 
the  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  widower. 
or  surviving  divorced  husband  involved  be- 
came entitled  to  such  benefit  prior  to  attain- 
ing age  60  ":  and 

(2)  ;n  subsection  (f)(1).  by  striking  clause 
(D)  and  inserting  the  following;  ■■(Di  for 
which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  widow's 
or  widower's  insurance  benefits  If  such  indi- 
vidual became  so  entitled  prior  to  attaining 
age  60.  or'  . 

(bi  Conforming  Amendment  to  Provisions 
for  Determining  amount  of  Lncrease  on 
Account  of  Delayed  Retirement  —Section 
202(W)(2)iBHii)  of  such  .Act  -42  U.S.C, 
402i w>(2>(Bi(ilii  is  amended— 

(1 1  by  striking  "either",  and 

(2)  by  striking  ■or  suffered  deductions 
under  section  203(b>  or  203<ci  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit". 

ici  Continued  Application  of  Rule  Gov- 
erning Entttlement  of  Bund  Bene- 
KiC!.\RiES  — The  second  sentence  of  section 
223idH4i  of  such  Act  i42  US  C  4230.4  :  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "subpa.'-agraph 
iD)  thereof  where  if  first  appears  the  follow- 
ing: •■(or  would  be  applicable  tc  such  individ- 
uals but  for  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Older  Americans  Freedom  to  Work  Act  of 
1991  " 
SEC,  S,  EFFECTTVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  December  31,  1991. • 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  82.  A  bill  to  allow  penalty-free 
withdrawals  from  retirement  plans  by 
individuals  called  to  active  duty  on  the 
Armed  Forces  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PENALTi'-FREE  WITHDRAWALS  FROM  PENSION 
PLANS  BY  RESERVISTS  ACTIVATED  FOR  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  SHIELD 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  made 
imperative  as  this  country  stands 
poised  on  the  brink  of  militar>'  conflict 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  More  than  150.000 
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Americans,  members  of  ihe  Armed 
Forces  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard,  have  been  summoned  for  active 
duty  These  citizens  have  been  sum- 
moned from  their  regrular  jobs,  forces 
to  disrupt  their  lives  and  put  families 
and  careers  on  hold  as  they  answer  the 
call  of  their  country. 

For  many  of  these  Americans,  active 
service  will  pose  an  economic  hardship. 
For  those  with  employers  unwilhni?  or 
unable  to  make  up  the  difference  In 
compensation,  callup  notices  represent 
a  dramatic  loss  of  Income.  Families  in 
which  the  only  working  pai-ent  ha.s 
been  called  for  active  service  may  face 
a  devastatintf  economic  crunch,  exacer- 
bated by  the  shortat?e  of  jobs  available 
for  the  remaining  [wirent  durlnK  this 
time  of  recession 

For  this  reason.  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  will  permit  those  patriotic 
Americans  answering?  our  Nation  s  call 
to  active  duty,  to  withdraw  money 
from  their  retirement  plans,  such  as  In- 
dividual retirement  accounts,  without 
penalty  Individuals  ordered  to  active 
duty  after  Aujfust  1.  1990.  In  connection 
with  Operation  Desert  Shield  will  be 
exempt  from  the  usual  10  percent  pen- 
alty for  early  use  of  funds  in  a  qualified 
retirement  plan  The  spouses  of  indi- 
viduals summoned  to  active  duty  may 
also  receive  penalty-free  distributions 
from  their  qualified  retirement  pro- 
grams 

Unfortunately,  this  exemption  is  not 
for  all  military  personnel  but  for  those 
summoned  to  active  duty  In  connection 
with  this  crisis.  Those  who  were  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  before  this  crisis 
have  not  suffered  the  sudden  change  in 
Income  that  reservists  and  Guard  mem- 
bers have  and  therefore  do  not  need 
this  exemption. 

Mr  F'resident.  the  brave  and  patri- 
otic Americans  willing  to  serve  our 
country  in  this  time  of  need  should  not 
be  penalized  unnecessarily  by  our  Gov- 
ernment While  the  income  of  a  guard 
or  reserve  member  may  represent  help- 
ful additional  income  in  time  of  peace, 
it  provides  very  little  for  a  family  sud- 
denly forced  to  live  on  this  income. 
This  legislation  is  a  necessary  effort  to 
assist  service  men  and  service  women 
recently  summoned  to  active  duty  I 
urge  its  expeditious  consideration  and 
passage.* 

By  Mr  SYMMS 
S.  83  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  payments  made  by  public 
utilities  to  customers  to  subsidize  the 
cost  of  energy  and  water  conservation 
services  and  measures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

TAX  TKKATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CONSERVATION 
FUNDS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  what 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  impose 
Income  tax  on  a  rebate  earned  by  a 
utility  customer  for  energy  and  water 
conservation,  while,  at  the  same  time. 


not  taxing  the  rebate  for  purchasing  a 
new  car? 

It  sounds  crazy,  but  that  is  exactly 
what  happens  The  problem,  of  course, 
is  not  that  a  rebate  for  a  new  car 
should  be  Uxed,  but,  that  no  true  re- 
bate should  ever  be  taxed  Taxing  re- 
bates is  akin  to  imposing  a  sales  tAX  to 
be  paid  only  when  a  consumer  pays  less 
than  full  price. 

There  was  a  time  when  conservation 
rebates  were  excluded  from  a  utility 
customer's  taxable  Income  thanks  to  a 
provision  in  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  (NECPA)  On 
June  30,  1989.  however,  the  NECPA  was 
allowed  to  sunset  and,  along  with  it, 
one  of  the  more  sensible  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Code.  On  that  day,  the  rug  was 
pulled  out  from  under  conservation  ef- 
forts nationwide. 

The  electric  utility  industry  spends 
over  $1  billion  each  year  to  promote  en- 
ergy efficiency  and  at  present  involves 
more  than  15  million  residential  cus- 
tomers in  some  type  of  energy  pro- 
gram. These  programs  enable  the  cus- 
tomer to  save  money  and  enable  the 
utility  to  reduce  demand  for  energy. 

Many  commercial  and  industrial  cus- 
tomers, relying  on  prior  law.  have  used 
incentives  paid  by  the  utility  to  ac- 
quire more  efficient  capital  equipment. 
Under  current  law,  these  customers 
must  include  the  incentive  In  their  tax- 
able year,  turning  the  incentive  into  a 
disincentive,  and  driving  many  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  customers  out 
of  the  utility's  conservation  program. 
Why  do  we  choose  to  punish  people  who 
are  obviously  doing  what  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation"^ 

Utility  conservation  programs  serve 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  de- 
mand for  electricity.  By  reducing  de- 
mand for  electricity,  utilities  are  able 
to  burn  less  fuel.  This  reduces  the 
amount  of  pollution  generated,  reduces 
the  amount  of  precious  national  re- 
sources consumed,  and  reduces  our  na- 
tional demand  for  imported  energy, 
particularly  oil.  Also,  by  reducing  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity, utilities  are  able  to  postpone  or 
even  avoid  the  construction  of  new 
generating  facilities,  thereby  saving 
money  for  all  of  the  utility's  cus- 
tomers 

However,  conserving  natural  re- 
sources and  preserving  the  environ- 
ment go  beyond  reducing  the  demand 
for  electricity.  Future  water  conserva- 
tion, for  example,  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  my  home  State  of  Idaho 
and  most  of  the  Western  Stales  Water 
is  the  llfeblood  of  the  West  and  water 
conservation  technology  is  becoming 
more  and  more  marketable.  .M  some 
point,  farmers  may  actually  be  able  to 
sell  saved  water  to  a  variety  of  inter- 
ests, including  environmental  organi- 
zations, that  want  to  improve  stream 
flows  for  wildlife  and  fisheries.  It  Is 
counterproductive   to   tax   the   rebates 


earned    by    water   company    customers 
throut^h  conservation  efforts 

Likewise,  the  benefits  of  cleaner- 
burning  natural  gas  are  becoming  more 
and  more  important  in  those  areas  of 
the  country  adversely  affected  by  air 
pollution.  Here  again,  our  energy  pol- 
icy ought  to  be  encouraging  the  use  of 
natural  gas. 

The  overwhelming  consensus  at  the 
Secretary  of  Energy's  National  Energy 
Strategy  public  hearings  held  from  Au 
gust  1989  to  April  1990  was  that  there  is 
a  great  need  to  improve  energy  con- 
servation. At  a  time  when  energy  con- 
servation has  become  an  important  na- 
tional goal,  it  makes  no  sense  to  dis- 
courage Americans  from  investing  in 
energy  conservation  The  taxation  of 
utility  customers'  rebates  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  how  the  confusion 
created  by  the  Tax  Code  leads  to 
distortionary  and  irrational  policies 
The  Tax  Code  should  encourage,  not 
discourage,  the  conservation  of  elec- 
tricity, water,  and  natural  gas. 

To  put  these  important  conservation 
programs  back  on  track.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  once  again 
allow  utility  customers  to  exclude 
from  their  taxable  income  any  rebate 
received  from  a  utility  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  use  of  electricity. 
water,  and  natural  gas  This  is  the  kind 
of  sensible  environmentalism  I  think 
we  can  all  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire bill  be  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  following  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  83 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  lai  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Inurnal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (relatinR  to  amounts  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  rtoss  Income  i  is  amend- 
ed by  redeslftnaLlng  section  136  as  section  137 
and  by  InsertlnK  after  section  135  the  follow- 
InK  new  .section 

-SEC.   I3«.  ENERGY  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
Sl'B8n)IE& 

"(a)  Genkrai.  Rile —Gross  Income  shall 
not  include  the  value  of  any  subsidy  provided 
by  a  public  utility  to  a  customer  for  the  pur- 
chase or  Installation  of  any  energy  or  water 
conservation  measure. 

"(bi  De.siai.  ok  DoiBLE  BENEFrr  Notwlth 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle. 
no  deduction  or  credit  shall  be  allowed  for. 
or  by  reason  of.  any  expenditure  W  the  ex 
tent  of  any  subsidy  excluded  under  suti- 
sectton  (A)  which  was  provided  with  respect 
to  such  expenditure  The  adjusted  tiasis  of 
any  property  shall  be  reduied  by  the  amount 
of  any  subsidy  excluded  under  subsection  (a) 
which  was  provided  with  respect  to  such 
property 

■(c)  Energy  or  Water  Conservation 
Measure.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'energry  or  water  conservation  measure' 
means— 

(li  any  residential  energy  conservation 
measure  described  in  section  210111  of  the 
National  Energ^y  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C  8211(11)1, 


■■i2i  any  commercial  energy  conservation 
measure  described  In  section  710(b)(5i  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (as 
In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Conser\'atlon  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1986). 

■•(3i  any  specially  defined  energy  property 
•  as  defined  in  section  48ili<5)  of  this  title,  as 
In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1990).  and 

■•(4)  any  device  designed  to  reduce  water 
consumption 

•■(di  Public  Utility.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  t«rm  'public  utility'  means  any 
person,  corporation.  State  agency  or  local 
unit  of  government,  or  Federal  agency  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  of  electrical  energy,  gas,  or 
water   ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  item  relating  to  section 
136  and  inserting 

"Sec.    136.    Energy    and    water   conservation 

subsidies 
"Sec.  137  Cross  reference  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  amounts  received  aft^r  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 

S  84  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  credit  for  the  cost  of 
long-term  health  care  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S  86  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  amounts  withdrawn  from 
individual  retirement  plans  for  pay- 
ment of  long-term  health  care  insur- 
ance premiums;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S,  86.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  uni- 
form Federal  tax  treatment  for  em- 
ployer-provided health  care  benefits  for 
retired  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  87  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  es- 
tablishment of.  and  a  credit  for  con- 
tributions to.  long-term  health  care 
savings  accounts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

i-ono-term  care  alternatives 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  Introducing  four  bills  that 
address  one  of  the  most  difficult 
choices  confronting  many  millions  of 
families  in  this  country— financing 
long-term  health  care.  The  issue  of  how 
we  as  a  society  pay  for  long-term 
health  care  poses  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult challenges  for  our  society.  As  our 
population  ages,  as  medical  technology 
advances  allow  people  to  live  into  their 
80'8  and  90's,  the  issue  of  long-term 
care  looms  in  every  family  in  America. 

The  four  bills  I  am  today  introducing 
approach  the  issue  of  financing  long- 
term  care  from  different  perspectives. 
The  first  bill  allows  individuals  to  an- 
nually withdraw,  tax-free,  up  to  $2,000 
from  an  Individual  retirement  account 
[IRA]  In  order  to  purchase  long-term 
health  care  Insurance.  As  private  long- 


term  health  care  insurance  becomes 
more  readily  available,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  that  we  should  use  the  current 
tax  incentives  associated  with  IRA's  to 
encourage  the  development  of  this 
market. 

The  second  bill  would  create  a  new 
type  of  tax-favored  savings  account  for 
long-term  care.  Contributions  to  a 
long-term  care  account  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  10-percent  tax  credit,  with  a 
maximum  credit  of  $2,000.  What  this 
bill  does  is  to  give  younger  individuals 
an  opportunity  to  plan  for  their  future 
health  care  security  in  the  same  way 
that  IRA's  encourage  individuals  to 
plan  for  their  retirement  Income  secu- 
rity. 

The  third  bill  encotirages  employers 
to  offer  long-term  care  benefits  as  a 
tax-favored  fringe  benefit.  The  rules  es- 
tablished for  this  benefit  were  designed 
to  parallel  the  coverage  and  benefits 
rules  developed  over  the  years  for  pri- 
vate pension  plans. 

The  last  bill  I  am  introducing  ad- 
dresses the  problems  that  families  face 
today  in  caring  for  elderly  and  disabled 
parents.  This  legislation  provides  a  $300 
tAX  credit  for  the  purchase  of  long- 
term  care  insurance  to  cover  a  tax- 
payer, the  spouse  of  a  taxpayer  or  a 
parent  of  a  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  each  of 
these  bills  share  in  common  is  that 
they  rely  upon  the  individual  and  the 
private  sector  to  be  responsible  for 
long-term  care.  These  bills  symbolize 
the  public-private  partnership  that 
must  evolve  if  we  are  to  fairly  deal 
with  the  issue  of  long-term  care.  The 
Federal  Government,  by  itself,  should 
not  be  saddled  with  financing  the  en- 
tire cost  of  long-term  care.  Instead,  the 
private  sector,  and  the  individual — en- 
couraged by  special  tax  provisions — 
should  take  on  this  responsibility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
these  approaches  to  long-term  care  as  a 
first  step  toward  evolving  a  national 
solution  to  this  growing  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s  84 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatnes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.    bONG-TERM    HEALTH    CARE   INSUR 
ANCE 

(a I  In  General  —Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  nonrefund- 
able personal  credits)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  25.  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 

-SEC.    25A.    U)NG-T1:RM    HEALTH    CARE    INSLTt- 
ANCE, 

■■(a I  Allowance  of  Credit.— 

"(I)  Ln  general.— In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
percentage  of  the  long-term  health  insurance 


costs  paid  by  such  individual  during  such 
taxable  year  for  a  qualifying  individual. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage  defined  — 

"(A)  General  rule  —For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (l!.  the  term  'applicable  percentage 
means  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  long-tenr. 
health  care  insurance  incurred  by  a  tajtpayer 
during  any  taxable  year  which  does  not 
exceed— 

"(1)  S300  if  such  insurance  covers  1  qualify- 
ing individual,  or 

"(li)  J600  if  such  insurance  covers  2  or  more 
qualifying  individuals, 

"(B;   PH.\SE  out  of   16  PERCENT  CREDn  — In 

accordance  with  tables  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  applicable  percentage  shall  be  re- 
duced ratably  in  the  same  manner  and  over 
the  samie  amount  as  the  15-percent  rate  is 
phased  out  for  taxable  Income  in  excess  of 
the  applicable  dollar  amount  under  section 
1(g). 

'  (b:  Qualifying  Lndividual.— 

"di  DEFiNrriON  — The  term  'qualifying  in- 
dividual' means  the  beneficiary  of  long-term 
health  care  insurance  if  such  individual  is — 
I A    the  taxpayer. 
iBi  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer,  or 

■(C)  the  parent  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  the 
taxpayer's  spouse  (in  the  case  of  a  joint  re- 
turn under  section  6013), 

"(2)  Parent  need  not  be  dependent.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  .li.  a  parent  of  the 
taxpayer  or  of  the  taxpayer's  spouse  need 
not  qualify  as  a  dependent  under  section  152. 

"(3)  Lnsurance  costs  paid  by  more  than  1 
PER.SON  — If  more  than  1  individual  contrib- 
utes to  the  long-term  health  care  insurance 
costs  for  a  parent,  the  amount  of  such  costs 
shall  be  allocated  proportionately  among  all 
individuals  contributing  to  such  costs  during 
that  year  on  the  basis  of  the  amounts  con- 
tributed by  such  individual, 

"(Ci  DEFINmONS  OF  Long-Ter.v  Heai.tih 
Care  Insurance  and  Long-Term  Health 
Care.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  L/Ong-term  health  care  lnsuflance.— 
The  term  long-term  health  care  insurance' 
means  an  insurance  contract  through  which 
iong-teim  health  care  benefits  are  provided 
and  the  renewal  of  such  contract  is  guaran- 
teed 

"i2)  Long-term  health  care  — 

"I  A  I  In  general  —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term,  'long-term,  health  care'  means 
providing  necessary  diagnostic,  preventive. 
therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  services,  or 
maintenance  or  fjersonal  care  services,  re- 
quired by  a  chronically  ill  individual  in  a 
qualified  facility  by  a  qualified  provider. 

"(Bi  Definitions  —For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph ( A  I— 

"111  Qualified  facility  —The  term  'quali- 
fied facility'  means— 

"(I)  a  nursing,  rehabilitative,  hospice,  or 
adult  day  care  facility,  including  a  hospital. 
retirement  home,  nursing  home,  skilled 
nursing  facility,  intermediate  care  facility, 
or  similar  institution,  licensed  under  State 
law.  or 

"(11)  an  individua's  home  if  a  physician, 
licensed  under  State  law.  certifies  that  with- 
out home  care  the  individual  would  have  to 
be  cared  for  in  a  facility  described  in 
subclause  (I),  except  that  such  home  shall  be 
treated  as  a  qualified  facility  only  to  the  ex- 
tent the  cost  of  such  services  is  not  greater 
than  the  cost  of  similar  services  provided  in 
a  facility  described  in  subclause  (I). 

"(ii)  Chronically  ill  individual— TTie 
term  'chronically  ill  individual'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  certified  by  a  physi- 
cian, licensed  under  State  law.  as  requiring 
assistance  with  eating,  toileting,  mobility, 
bathing,  or  dressing 
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••(111)  Maintenance  or  personal  care 
8KRVICE8  — The  term  maintenance  or  per- 
sonal care  services'  means  any  service  the 
primary  purpnse  nf  which  Is  to  provide  need- 
ed assistance  wUh  any  of  the  activities  of 
dally  living  described  In  clause  (11) 

'■(Iv)  Qualified  provider— The  term 
'qualified  provider'  means  a  medical  practi- 
tioner licensed  under  State  law.  reRlstered 
nurse,  licensed  retrtstered  nurse,  qualified 
therapist,  trained  home  health  aid  employed 
by  a  licensed  home  health  agency,  or  trained 
home  health  aid  licensed  under  State  law. 
but  does  not  Include  a  relative  or  other  per- 
son who  ordinarily  resides  In  the  home 

"(3)  Physician  -The  term  physician'  has 
the  meanlnsr  trlven  to  such  term  by  section 
213(dit4)  " 

(b)  Conforming  amendment  —The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  section  25  the  following  new  Item. 
"Sec.  25A  Long-Term  Health  Care  Insur- 
ance" 

8KC.  2.  DEDUCTION  FOR  NON  nEPENDEVT  PAR- 
ENT long-t»:k.m  HEAi  ni  (  \Ht:  r.x 
PEN8E& 

(ai  In  General.— Section  213  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  medi- 
cal, dental,  etc..  expenses)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(0  Special  Rule  for  Non-Dependent 
Parent  —A  taxpayer  may  treat  as  a  deduct- 
ible expense  for  purposes  of  subsection  tai. 
any  expense  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year  for  long-term  health  care 
(as  defined  by  section  25A(c)(2))  if  such  ex- 
pense Is  Incurred  for  a  non-dependent  parent 
of  the  taxpayer  or  the  taxpayer's  spouse  (In 
the  CAse  of  Joint  return  under  section  6013).". 

(bi  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1991 

S.  85 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  StaUs  of  America  m 
Congress  assefrtbted, 
SECTION  1    EXCLUSION  FROM  GROSS  IN 

COME      FOR      AMOUNTS      WITHDRAWN 

FROM  INDIVIDUAL         RETIREMENT 

PIJVNS  FOR  LONG  TERM  HEALTH  CARE 

INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

(ai  In  General  -  Subsection  (d)  of  section 
406  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  tax  treatment  of  distributions  from 
individual  retirement  plans)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

•  (7)  Distributions  for  qualified  long- 
term  HEALTH  care  insurance  PREMIUMS.— 

■iA)  In  GENERAL.— No  amount  (which  but 
for  this  paragraph  would  be  Includible  In  the 
gross  Income  of  the  payee  or  distributee 
under  paragraph  (l)i  shall  be  Included  in 
gross  Income  during  the  taxable  year  If— 

"(1)  the  payee  or  distributee  has  attained 
age  SS'/i  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  distribu- 
tion, and 

"flD  the  distribution  Is  used  during  such 
year  to  pay  premiums  for  any  qualified  long- 
term  health  care  insurance  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  payee  or  distributee  or  the 
spouse  of  the  payee  or  distributee  if  such 
spouse  has  attained  age  IS^  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  distribution 

••(B)  Dollar  umitation  — 

■■(i)  In  general -The  amount  excluded 
from  gross  income  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  exceed  t2.000  ($1,000  In  the  caae  of  a 
separate  return  by  a  married  individual.). 


"(II)  Cost-of-living  adjustment.- The 
Secretary  shall  adjust  the  dollar  amounta 
under  clause  (li  for  taxable  years  beginning 
in  calendar  years  aft*r  1989  in  the  same  man- 
ner GLS  under  section  Kf).  except  that  only  in- 
creases in  the  medlcAl  component  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

"(C)  Definition  of  long-term  health  care 
INSURANCE.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'long-term  health  care  Insurance' 
means  an  Insurance  contract  through  which 
long-term  health  care  benefits  are  provided 
and  the  renewal  of  such  contract  is  guaran- 
teed. 

••(D)  Long-term  health  care— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'long-term 
health  care'  means  providing  necessary  diag- 
nostic, preventive,  therapeutic,  and  rehabili- 
tative services,  or  maintenance,  or  personal 
care  services,  required  by  a  chronically  ill 
individual  in  a  facility  by  a  qualified  pro- 
vider 

"(E)  Other  DEnNmoNS— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (D) — 

"(1)  Qualified  FACiLm' — The  term  "quail- 
fled  facility'  means— 

"(I)  a  nursing,  rehabilitative,  hospice,  or 
adult  day  care  facility.  Including  a  hospital, 
retirement  home,  nursing  home,  skilled 
nursing  facility,  intermediate  care  facility, 
or  similar  institution,  licensed  under  State 
law.  or 

"(U)  an  Individual's  home  if  a  physician, 
licensed  under  State  law.  certifies  that  with- 
out home  care  the  individual  would  have  to 
be  cared  for  in  a  facility  described  in 
subclause  (I),  except  that  such  home  shall  be 
treated  as  a  qualified  facility  only  to  the  ex- 
tent the  cost  of  such  services  is  not  greater 
than  the  cost  of  similar  services  provided  in 
a  facility  described  In  subclause  (I). 

"(II)  Chronically  ill  individual— The 
term  'chronically  ill  indlvlduaP  means  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  certified  by  a  physi- 
cian, licensed  under  State  law,  as  requiring 
assistance  with  eating,  toileting,  mobility, 
bathing,  or  dressing 

"(ill)  Maintenance  of  personal  care 
services— The  term  'maintenance  or  per- 
sonal care  services^  means  any  service  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to  provide  need- 
ed assistance  with  any  of  the  activities  of 
daily  living  described  in  clause  (ID. 

"(Iv)  Qualified  provider— The  term 
'qualified  provider'  means  a  medical  practi- 
tioner licensed  under  State  law.  registered 
nurse,  licensed  registered  nurse,  qualified 
therapist,  trained  home  health  aid  employed 
by  a  licensed  home  health  agency,  or  trained 
home  health  aid  licensed  under  State  law. 
but  does  not  include  a  relative  or  other  per- 
son who  ordinarily  resides  In  the  home. 

"(V)  Physician.- The  term  'physician'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
213(d)(4)   ", 

(bi  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991. 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Retiree 
Health  Protection  and  Long-Term  Care  In- 
surance \rt  of  1969" 

SEC.  «.  treatment  ok  e.mpuiver  provided 
heai.th  (  ar»:  benefits  for  r>; 

TIRED  employees. 

(a)  In  General  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  deferred  compensation,  etc.)  Is  amend- 


ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  part 

-PART  III— VOLUNTARY  RETIREE  HEALTH 
PlJiNS 

"Sec  431  DeductKjn  for  employer  contribu- 
tions 

"Sec.  432.  Benefits  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come, etc. 

"Sec.  433    Plan  qualification  requirements. 

"Sec.  434  Qualified  retiree  health  care 
trust 

"Sec.  436.  Voluntary  retiree  health  ac- 
counts. 

"Sec.  436.  Preemption;  special  rules. 

•^EC.    431.     DEOlCnON     FOR     EMPLOYER    CON- 

TRJBITIONS. 

••(a)  General  Rule— Amounts  paid  by  an 
employer  under  a  qualified  voluntary  retiree 
health  plan— 

"(1)  shall  not  be  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  chapter,  but 

"(2)  If  they  would  otherwise  be  deductible, 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  this 
section  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  paid 

"(b)  Limitation  —The  amount  allowed  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (ai  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  the  limitation 
under  section  433(e)  for  plan  years  ending 
with  or  within  such  taxable  year 

"(c)  Amounts  Must  Be  Paid  To  Qiai-ified 
Trust.- A  payment  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  only  if  it  is  made  to  a  qualified  retiree 
health  care  trust  which  is  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  for  the  taxable  year  of 
such  trust  In  which  or  with  which  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  employer  ends 

"(di  Payments  After  Close  of  Taxable 
Year —For  purposes  of  subsection  (ai.  a  pay 
ment  made  after  the  close  of  a  taxable  year 
shall  be  treated  as  made  on  the  last  day  of 
such  year  If  the  payment  is  made — 

••(1)  on  account  of  such  year,  and 

••(2)  not  later  than  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  for  filing  the  return  for  such  year  (In- 
cluding extensions  thereof' 

"SEC.  432.  BENEnTS  EXCLUDED  FROM  GROSS  IN 
COME,  ETC. 

"(a)  In  Genkkai,  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  no  amount  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  Income  of  an  individual 
or  his  spouse  by  reason  of— 

"(1)  any  employer  contribution  under  a 
qualified  voluntary  retiree  health  plan,  or 

"(2)  the  receipt  of  any  post-retirement 
long-term  health  care  benefit  under  such  a 
plan. 

"(b)  Inclusion  in  Incomf  Where  More 
Than  1  Account.— 

••(1)  In  general  —If— 

"(A)  an  individual  Is  a  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary under  2  or  more  qualified  voluntary 
retiree  health  plans  or  voluntary  retiree 
health  accounts,  and 

"(B)  such  individual  does  not  (within  a  rea- 
sonable period)  consolidate  the  present  value 
of  the  individual  8  nonforfeitable  accrued 
benefit  in  all  such  plans  and  the  assets  of  all 
such  voluntary  retiree  health  accounts  into  1 
such  plan  or  into  1  voluntary  retiree  health 
account, 

then  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
present  value  of  such  benefit*  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  asset*  shall  i>e  treated 
as  distributed  in  cash  to  such  individual  at 
the  close  of  the  plan  year  for  the  plan  or  ac 
count  involved  and  such  distribution  shall  be 
Included  in  gross  Income 

"(2)  SPFXIAL  RULES  — 

"(A)  Empuiyee  must  consolidate  into 
plan  of  curhe.st  employer  -In  the  case  of 
an   employee    who    is   employed   by    an    em- 


ployer maintaining  a  qualified  voluntary  re- 
tiree health  plan,  a  consolidation  satisfies 
paragraph  (1)  only  if  such  consolidation  is 
into  a  qualified  voluntary  retiree  health  plan 
maintained  by  such  employer 

•iB)  Moke  than  i  current  employer— If 
an  individual  is  a  participant  in  more  than  1 
qualified  voluntary  retiree  health  plan  by 
reason  of  being  currently  employed  by  more 
than  I  employer,  such  plans  shall  be  treated 
as  1  plan  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 ), 

■iCi  Employee  with  no  current  e.mployer 
maintaining  pl.'iN  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee who  is  currently  not  employed  by  an 
employer  maintaining  a  qualified  voluntary 
retiree  health  plan,  a  consolidation  satisfies 
paragraph  di  only  if  such  consolidation  is 
!nt.o  - 

■a  I  a  qualified  voluntary  retiree  health 
plan  maintained  by  his  most  recent  em- 
ployer maintaining  such  a  plan,  or 

"(li)  a  voluntary  retiree  health  account  of 
the  individual. 

"(3)  Amount  transferred  not  includible 
IN  income.— No  amount  shall  be  includible  in 
gross  Income  by  reason  of  any  transfer  which 
is  part  of  a  consolidation  required  under  this 
subsection. 

"(ci  Inclusion  in  Income  Where  Plan 
Ceases  To  Be  Qualified —If  a  retiree  health 
care  trust  is  not  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  for  any  taxable  year  of  such  trust. 
the  present  value  of  the  nonforfeitable  ac- 
crued benefit  of  any  beneficiary  under  the 
plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a  part  shall  be 
treated  as  distributed  (at  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year)  in  cash  to  the  beneficiary  and 
such  distribution  shall  be  Included  in  gross 
income. 

•■(d)  Inclusion  in  Income  Where  Intere.st 
IN  Plan  Assigned.  Etc —If  during  any  tax- 
able year  an  Individual  assigns  (or  agrees  to 
assign)  or  pledges  lor  agrees  to  pledge i  any 
portion  of  his  interest  in  a  qualified  vol- 
untary retiree  health  plan,  such  portion 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  received  by 
such  individual  as  a  distribution  in  cash  and 
such  distribution  shall  be  included  in  gross 
Income 

"(e)  Excess  Benefits  Penalty — 

•'(1)  Ln  general —If— 

"(A)  the  benefits  with  respect  to  a  partici- 
pant, when  expressed  as  an  annual  benefit, 
exceed 

"(B)  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be 
provided  under  section  433(hii2i  for  a  taxable 
year. 

such  excess  shall  be  included  in  gross  income 
for  the  taxable  year  and  the  participant's  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  increased  by  the  applicable  percent- 
age of  such  excess. 

"(2)  Applicable  percen-taoe.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

"I  A)  In  general  .--The  term  'applicable 
percentage'  means  20  percent 

"iBi  Individuals  other  than  employees 
AND  SPOUSES.-  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
other  than  an  employee  or  spouse  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  applicable  percentage  is  100  per- 
cent. 

"(3i  ANNUAL  BENEFrr— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  annual  benefit  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe 

'if)  Special  Rules.- 

■(1)  A.mounts  taxed  only  once— An 
amount  shall  not  be  Includible  in  gross  in- 
come under  this  section  for  any  taxable  year 
if  such  amount  was  includible  in  gross  in- 
come under  this  section  for  a  prior  taxable 
year 

•■(2)  Certain  rules  to  apply —For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (o.  rules  similar  to  the 


rules  of  the  last  2  sentences  of  section 
402(b)(1)  and  the  rules  of  section  402ibi(2>iAi 
shall  apply, 

-SEC.  433.  PLAN  QLAUFICATION  REQLTREMENTS. 

■•(a'  In  General.- For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'qualified  voluntary  retiree 
health  plan'  means  any  defined  benefit  plan 
(as  defined  in  section  414ij  i) — 

••(1)  which  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  section  89i  k ).  and 

••(2)  which  meets  the  requirements  of  each 
of  the  following  subsections  of  this  section. 

"lb)  Plan  Must  Provide  Only  Health 
Benefits  to  Retired  Employees.— 

"(li  In  general.  — A  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if— 

"(A)  the  only  benefits  provided  by  the  plan 
are  post-retirement  long-term  health  care 
benefits,  and 

•'(B)  such  benefits  are  provided  only 
through  1  or  more  of  the  following: 

••(1)  insurance  acquired  by  the  plan. 

"(ii)  self-insurance  by  the  employer  or  the 
plan,  or 

•■(ill)  reimbursement  of  expenses  paid  by  a 
former  employee  or  his  spouse  for  insurance 
providing  long-term  health  care  benefits  for 
such  emplo.vee  or  spouse. 

"(2)  Post-retirement  long-term  health 
care  benefits  — 

"lA)  In  general— For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  ■post-retirement  long-term 
health  care  benefits'  means  long-term  health 
care  benefits  provided  to  a  former  employee 
(or  the  spouse  of  such  employee'  after  the 
former  employee  has  actainer'  age  70  or  is 
disabled  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
72(m)(7l). 

"(B)  Benefits  provided  to  spouse  of  de- 
ceased employee.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  spouse  of  a  deceased  employee 
shall  be  treated  — 

■•(i  I  as  a  former  employee,  and 

••(li)  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  if  such  spouse  was  receiving 
benefits  under  the  plan  immediately  before 
the  death  of  the  employee. 

"(Ci  Qualified  domestic  relations  or- 
ders.—In  the  case  of  benefits  payable  under 
a  qualified  domestic  relations  order  las  de- 
fined under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 414(p))  to  a  forTTier  spouse  of  an  em- 
ployee, except  as  provided  in  regulations, 
such  former  spouse  shall  be  treated  as  a 
former  employee  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A). 

■■(D)  Long-term  care  BENEFrrs— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  long-term 
health  care'  means  providing  necessary  diag- 
nostic, preventive,  therapeutic,  and  rehabili- 
tative services,  or  maintenance  or  personal 
care  ser\'ices,  required  by  a  chronically  ill 
individual  in  a  facility  by  a  qualified  pro- 
vider. 

■■(El  Other  definitions.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (D)— 

■■<ii  Qualified  facility.— The  term  ■quali- 
fied facility'  means — 

"(I)  a  nursing,  rehabilitative,  hospice,  or 
adult  day  care  facility,  including  a  hospital, 
retirement  home,  nursing  home,  skilled 
nursing  facility,  intermediate  care  facility, 
or  similar  institution,  licensed  under  State 
law,  or 

■■(II)  an  individual's  home  if  a  physician, 
licensed  under  State  law.  certifies  that  with- 
out home  care  the  individual  would  have  to 
be  cared  for  in  a  facility  described  in 
subclause  (Ii.  except  that  such  home  shall  be 
treated  as  a  qualified  facility  only  to  the  ex- 
tent the  cost  of  such  services  is  not  greater 
than  the  cost  of  similar  services  provided  in 
a  facility  described  in  subclause  di 


"(iii  Chronically  ill  ind!\idual.— The 
term  'chronically  ill  individual'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  certified  by  a  physi- 
cian, licensed  under  State  law.  as  requiring 
assistance  with  eating,  toileting,  mobility, 
bathing,  or  dressing. 

■lilii  Maintenance  or  personal  care 
services— The  term  maintenance  or  per- 
sonal care  services  means  any  servnce  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  need- 
ed assistance  with  any  of  the  activities  of 
dally  living  descnbed  m  clause  liii 

■■(iv>  Qualified  provider —The  term 
■qualified  provider'  means  a  medical  practi- 
tioner licensed  under  State  law.  registered 
nurse,  licensed  registered  nurse,  qualified 
therapist,  trained  home  health  aid  employed 
by  a  licensed  home  health  agency,  or  trained 
home  health  aid  licensed  under  State  law. 
but  does  not  include  a  relative  or  other  per- 
son who  ordinarily  resides  m  the  home 

■■(VI  Physician —The  term  ■physician'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
2:3td)(4i. 

iFi  Former  employee— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  individual  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  former  employee  of  the  em- 
ployer if  such  individual  is  a  current  em- 
ployee of  such  employer 

■■(3i  Benefits  provided  through  insur- 
ance    or     self-insurance     MU3T     BE     UNDB» 

guaranteed  renewable  contracts,  etc.— a 
plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  unless— 

"'(A  I  the  renewal  of  the  insurance  contract 
lif  any  I  through  which  the  long-term  health 
care  benefits  are  provided  (including  any 
contract  for  which  a  reimbursement  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (DiBniii)  is  madei  Is 
guaranteed. 

■■(Bi  the  renewal  of  coverage  by  covered  in- 
dividuals is  guaranteed. 

■■(Ci  the  cost  to  covered  individuals  on  re- 
newal of  the  insurance  will  not  vary  by  rea- 
son of  the  medical  condition  of  the  covered 
individuals,  and 

■■(D)  the  annual  cost  of  coverage  for  each 
covered  individual  is  the  same. 

■■ic:  No  Employee  Contributions.— a  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  If 
the  only  contributions  permitted  under  the 
plan  are — 

■■(1]  nonelectlve  employer  contributions, 
and 

■  (2)  transfers  which  are  part  of  a  consoli- 
dation referred  to  in  section  432(b:. 

■■(di  Contributions  and  Benefits  May  Nirr 
Discriminate  in  Favor  of  Highly  Com- 
pensated Employees — 

■ill  In  general —A  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if— 

•■(A)  the  contributions  and  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  plan  do  not  dlscrim.mate  in 
favor  of  highly  compensated  employees,  and 

■■iB)  no  participant  in  the  plan  is  a  partici- 
pant in  any  other  qualified  voluntary  retiree 
health  plan  maintained  by  the  employer. 

■■(2 1  Uniform  rate  of  accrual  of  bene- 
ftts — 

■lA'  Ln  general —Except  as  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  a  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
unless  the  rate  at  which  benefits  accrue  dur- 
ing a  plan  year  is  the  same  for  all  partici- 
pants. 

"(B)  Special  rules  for  certain  indu'id- 
UALS  AGE  S6  AND  OVER —A  plac  Shall  not  be 
treated  as  failing  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  if  the  plan  provides  that 
an  employee  who  as  of  the  close  of  the  plan 
year  In  which  he  attains  age  55  has  accrued 
less  than  30  percent  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  benefits  which  may  be  accrued  under  the 
plan,  may  accrue  t)enefits  during  succeeding 
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plan  yfars  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  rate  for 
other  employees  (but  not  In  excess  of  125  per- 
cent of  such  other  rate). 

•(C)  Minimum  hours  of  service.— For  pur- 
poses of  HuhparaKraph  (A),  an  employee  shall 
not  ^x-  treaUMl  a.t  a  participant  for  any  plan 
year  unless  such  Individual  completes  more 
than  SOO  hours  of  service  durlnK  such  year 

••(3l  INTKCIRATION  WITH  BENEriTH  CREATED 
UNDKK   (1THEK    I.AW8   NC/T   PERMITTED.  — A    plan 

shall  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section unless  such  plan  meets  such  require- 
ments without  regard  to  contributions  or 
benefits  under  chapter  2  or  21,  the  Social  Se 
curlty  Act  or  other  Federal  law.  or  any  State 
or  foreign  law  or  under  any  other  plan. 

"(e)  Funding  Limitations  — 

•■(1)  In  general.— a  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  If  the  plan 
meets— 

"(A I  the  minimum  funding  requirement  of 
para«rraph  (2),  and 

(B)  the  maximum  funding  limitation  of 
paraKTaph  i3). 

■i2>  Minimum  funding  standard.- A  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  If 
the  value  of  the  plan  assets  as  of  the  close  of 
the  plan  year  are  not  less  than  the  termi- 
nation liability  as  of  such  time 

"(3)  Maximum  funding  LunrrATioN  —  A  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  employer  contributions  to  the  plan  for 
the  plan  year  do  not  exceed  the  excess  uf 
any )  of— 

"(A)  no  percent  of  the  termination  liabil- 
ity of  the  plan  as  of  the  close  of  the  plan 
year,  over 

"(Bi  the  value  of  the  plan  assets  as  of  such 
time  (Without  regard  to  employer  contribu- 
tions for  such  yean. 

••(4)  Corrections  may  bi;  made  within  2'ii 
MONTHS.  -A  plan  shall  not  be  treated  as  fail- 
ing to  meet  the  requirements  If  within  2''* 
months  following  the  close  of  the  plan  year— 

■■(A)  In  the  case  of  a  failure  under  para- 
graph (2>.  employer  contributions  are  made 
to  the  plan  as  are  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  paragraph,  or 

■•(B)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  under  para- 
graph (3>— 

'•(I)  the  plan  distributes  to  the  employer 
the  excess  contributions  (and  any  earnings 
thereon),  and 

"(ill  no  deduction  was  allowed  with  respect 
to  such  contributions. 

Any  amount  distributed  under  subparagraph 
iB)  shall  be  includible  In  income  In  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  contribution  was 
made. 

"(51  DEFlNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Termination  liabiuty  —The  term 
termination  liability'  means  the  present 
value  of  the  benefits  of  the  plan  determined 
on  the  basis  of  actuarial  assumptions  each  of 
which  Is  reasonable 

■•|B)  Contingent  benefits.  — In  computing 
termination  liability,  there  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  any  benefit  which  is  con- 
tingent on  an  event  other  than  completion  of 
years  of  service. 

"(C)  Value  of  plan  assets —The  value  of 
the  plan  assets  means  the  actuarial  value 
(Within  the  meanInK  of  section  412(c)(2))  of 
such  assets,  except  that  such  valuation  shall 
not  be  tiased  on  a  range  of  other  than  market 
value 

"(f)  MiNi.Mi  M  Participation  Standards.— 

■■(1)  In  oeneral  -A  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  If  the  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of— 

"(A)  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  (relating  to  participation  require- 
ments), and 


"(B)  subpara^fraphs  lAi  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (3)  (relating  to  minimum  coverage  re- 
quirements). 

■(2)  Participation  requirements.— 

■•(A)  Minimum  age  and  service  condi- 
tions.—a  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  if  the  plan  does  not  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  participation  in  the 
plan,  that  an  employee  complete  a  period  of 
service  with  the  employer  maintaining  the 
plan  extending  beyond  the  later  of— 

■■(1)  the  date  on  which  the  employee  at- 
tains age  21,  or 

•■()1)  the  date  on  which  the  employee  com- 
pletes 1  year  of  service. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
rule  similar  to  the  rule  of  section 
410<a)(lMB)(li  shall  apply. 

"(B)  Maximum  age  conditions —A  plan 
meets  tL?  requirements  of  this  subparagraph 
only  if  the  plan  does  not  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation (on  the  basis  of  age)  employees 
who  have  attained  a  specified  age. 

"(Ci  Certain  rules  to  apply —For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (3),  (4i,  and 
(5)  of  section  410(a)  shall  apply 

"(3i  Minimum  coverage  requirements  — 

"(A)  70  percent  tests. -A  plan  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subparagraph  If  on  each 
day  of  the  plan  year— 

•(1)  the  plan  benefits  at  least  70  percent  of 
employees  who  are  not  highly  compensated 
employees,  or 

"(ii)  the  plan  benefits— 

"(1)  a  percentage  of  employees  who  are  not 
highly  compensated  employees  which  is  at 
least  70  percent  of 

•(11)  the  percentage  of  highly  compensated 
employees  benefiting  under  the  plan 

"(B)  40  PERCENT  test —A  plan  meets  the 
requirements  of  tMs  subparagraph  if  on  each 
day  of  the  plan  year  the  plan  benefits  the 
lesser  of— 

"(1)  50  employees  of  the  employer,  or 

■■(ii)  40  percent  or  more  of  all  employees  of 
the  employer. 

■■(Ci  Exclusion  of  cf.rtain  employees  — 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  consideration  employees 
described  in  paragraphs  (3)(A)  and  (3)(C)  of 
section  410(b). 

■■(D)  Certain  rules  to  apply.— 

"(i)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  paragraphs  (4i  and 
(6)(C)  of  section  410(b)  shall  apply 

"(ID  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section  410(b)(5) 
shall  apply 

"(4)  Special  rules — 

"I  A I  application  of  participation  stand- 
ards to  certain  plans  —A  plan  described  in 
a  subparagraph  of  section  410(c)(1)  shall  be 
treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  if  such  plan  meets  requirements 
similar  to  the  requirements  such  plan  is  re- 
quired to  meet  under  section  410(c)(2);  except 
that  no  other  plan  or  trust  may  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subparagraph  are  met 

"(B)  Election  by  church  to  have  certain 
RULES  APPLY  —An  election  similar  to  the 
election  under  section  410(d)  shall  apply  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(g)  Minimum  Vesting  Standards.- 

"(li  In  general —A  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  If  the  plan  sat- 
isfies the  requirements  of— 

"(A)  paragraph  (2)  (relating  to  accrued  ben- 
efit), and 

"(B)  paragraph  (3l  (relating  to  special 
rules). 

"(2)  Accrued  benefit  — 


■•iA)  In  GENERA!.  A  plan  meetj<  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  if  an  employee 
has  a  nonforfeitable  right  to  100  percent  of 
the  employee's  accrued  benefit 

"iB)  FORFEITIj'RE  on   ACCTiUNT  OF  DEATH  —A 

right  to  an  accrued  benefit  shall  not  l>e 
treated  as  forfeitable  solely  because  the  plan 
provides  that  It  Is  not  payable— 

"(l)  with  respect  to  the  participant  if  the 
participant  dies  and  has  no  spouse,  or 

'■(11)  with  respect  to  the  spouse  of  the  par- 
ticipant if  such  spouse  dies. 

"(C)  Certain  other  rules  to  apply  — 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of— 

■•(1)  sub()aragraphs  (A),  (C),  and  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 411ia)(4i,  and 

••(11)     paragraphs     (3)(B).     (3)(C).     (5).     (6). 
(7)(A)(i).  and  iIOi  of  section  411(a), 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

■'(3)  SPtxriAL  RULBS.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
4Il(bMl)  shall  apply 

"(B)  Certain  FOKFErruREs.- This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applied  to  preclude  for- 
feitures described  In  paragraph  (2)(B)  or  for- 
feitures of  benefits  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  adopted  pursuant  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  preclude  the 
discrimination  prohibited  by  subsection  (d), 
may  be  used  for  designated  employees  in  the 
event  of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 

••(C)  Certain  other  rules  to  apply  —For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  paragraphs  (I),  (2),  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 411(d)  shall  apply. 

"(4)  APPLICATION  of  vesting  STANDARDS  TO 

CERTAIN  PLANS— A  plan  described  in  a  sub- 
inragraph  of  section  411(e)(l  >  shall  be  treated 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section If  such  plan  meets  requirements 
similar  to  the  requirements  such  plan  is  re- 
quired to  meet  under  section  411(e)(2) 

"(h)  DISTRIBLTION  REQUIREMENTS  — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— a  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements Of  this  subsection  if- 

'•(A)  the  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3i  with  respect  to  each 
former  employee  under  the  plan,  or 

•'(B)  the  plan  provides  that  as  of  any  date 
specified  by  the  employee  (after  attaining 
age  70  or  becoming  disabled)  the  present 
value  of  the  employee's  nonforfeitable  ac- 
crued benefit  as  of  such  date  will  be  used  to 
acquire  paid-up  insurance  which- 

••(I)  win  provide  long-term  health  care  ben- 
efits for  such  employee  (or  In  the  case  of  an 
employee  who  Is  married  and  who  elects  to 
provide  coverage  for  his  spouse,  for  such  em- 
ployee and  his  spouse  i  for  each  year  such  em- 
ployee could  (but  for  this  subparagraph)  re- 
ceive a  distribution  from  such  plan,  and 

"(11)  does  not  provide  benefits  for  any  year 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  for  such 
year  under  paragraph  (2) 

"(2)  Maximum  annual  benefit  — 
•I  A I  In  general —A  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  If  the  plan  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  of  benefits  accrued 
under  the  plan  on  behalf  of  any  employee 
during  any  plan  year  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of— 

"(1)  J2.000.  or 

"(11)  the  earned  income  of  the  employee  de- 
rived from  the  trade  or  business  with  respect 
to  which  such  plan  is  established 

•■(B)  ActuakiaI.  ad.iustme.nts  -The  t.>enefil 
provided  to  any  parlkipant  under  the  plan 
shall  be  actuarially  adjusted  to  reflects 

•■(1)  any  commencement  of  benefits  l)efore 
or  after  age  70.  or 

"(11)  the  providing  of  benefits  to  the  spouse 
of  a  participant. 


■■(C»  Cost-of-living  adjustment— The 
Secretary  shall  adjust  annually  the  dollar 
amount  In  subparagraph  (Ai  for  increases  in 
the  medical  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  las  defined  In  section  lifxS)!. 
using  as  a  base  period  the  calendar  quarter 
beginning  October  1.  1989 

■(3i  Minimum  annual  distribution. - 

■■iA>  In  GENERAL.  — a  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  if  the  plan  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  distributed  with  re- 
spect t«  a  former  employee  during  any  plan 
year  does  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
would  be  distributed  each  year  if  the  former 
employee's  accrued  benefit  were  distributed 
in  substantially  equal  periodic  payments 
mot  less  frequently  than  annually) — 

■li)  over  the  life  (or  life  expectancy)  of  the 
former  employee,  or 

'■(iii  over  the  joint  lives  (or  Joint  life 
expectancies)  of  the  former  employee  or  his 
spouse. 

■■(B)  Cost-of-living  adjustment —The 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (Ai 
shall  be  adjusted  each  year  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  under  paragraph 
(2j(C). 

••(i)  Plan  May  Not  Pf,rmit  Loans— a  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  if 
the  plan  does  not  permit  any  participant  or 
beneficiary  to  receive  (directly  or  indirectly) 
any  amount  as  a  loan  from  such  plan 

•iji  Pla.n  May  Not  Permit  Self-Directed 
.'V.s.'^FTs  -  A  plan  meets  the  requirements  of 
thi.«  subsection  if  the  plan  does  not  permit 
any  participant  or  beneficiary  to  exercise 
control  over  the  assets  under  the  plan 

■■(k)  PLAN  Must  Permit  Transfers  - 
■111  In  general —Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  a  plan  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  if.  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures determined  by  the  Secretary,  at  the 
request  of  an  individual  who  is  a  participant 
or  former  participant  under  the  plan— 

'■(A)  the  plan  transfers  the  present  value  of 
the  nonforfeitable  accrued  benefit  of  the  in- 
dividual under  the  plan  to  another  qualified 
voluntary  retiree  health  plan  or  to  a  vol- 
untary retiree  health  account,  and 

"(Bi  the  plan  accepts  transfers  under  sub- 
parasraph  lAi  from  any  other  qualified  vol- 
untary retiree  health  plan  or  from  any  vol- 
untary retiree  health  account. 

■•i2i  Spfxial  rules — 

■lA)  No  transfers  from  plan  of  current 
empixjYER  except  on  plan  termination  —A 
plan  maintained  by  an  employee's  employer 
shall  be  treated  as  not  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  if  such  plan  permits 
any  transfer  under  the  plan  except  in  the 
case  of  a  termination  of  such  plan 

■■(Bi  Transfers  must  be  to  plan  main- 
tained BY  employer  oh  former  employer  ok 
TO  voluntary  retiree  health  account.— 

■■iii  Ln  general— a  plan  shall  not  be  treat- 
ed as  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section if  such  plan  permits  any  transfer 
under  the  plan  to  any  plan  or  account  not  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ii)  if  there  is  a  plan  or  ac- 
count described  in  clause  (ii)  with  respect  to 
such  individual 

■■(111  Pi^NS  and  accounts  described.— For 
purposes  of  clause  (ii.  a  plan  or  account  is 
described  in  this  clause  with  respect  to  an 
individual  if  such  plan  is-  - 

■■(I)  a  qualified  voluntary  retiree  health 
plan  maintained  by  an  employer  of  such  indi- 
vidual, or 

"I  II)  if  the  employer  of  such  individual 
does  not  maintain  such  a  plan,  a  qualified 
voluntary  retiree  health  plan  maintained  by 
a  former  employer  of  such  individual,  or  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (E).  a  vol- 
untary retiree  health  account  of  such  indi- 
vidual 


■■(C)  Transfers  permitted  a.mong  mem- 
bers of  controlled  grolt.  etc  —Section  414 
shall  not  apply  for  purposes  of  determining 
under  this  subsection  from  which  plan  and  to 
which  plan  a  transfer  may  be  made. 

'■(D)  Spouse  of  deceased  e.mplovee  treat- 
ed AS  former  particifa.vt  — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  il)  and  this  paragraph,  the  sp>ouse 
of  a  deceased  employee  shall  be  treated  as  a 
former  participant. 

■■(El  No  transfers  to  health  accounts 
after  age  56— a  plan  shall  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if  it  permits 
the  transfer  of  any  tsenefit  to  a  voluntary  re- 
tiree health  account  of  an  individual  after 
such  individual  attains  age  55 

■■(1)  Plan  Year  and  Trust  Year  Must  Be 
THE  Same— A  plan  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  if  the  plan  year  of  such 
plan  and  the  taxable  year  of  the  trust  of 
which  such  plan  forms  a  part  are  the  same 

■•(m)  LiMiTA-noN  on  Holdings  of  Employer 
Securities  and  Employer  Real  Property.— 

•'(1)  In  general— a  plan  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if— 

■■(A)  the  plan  does  not  hold  any  employer 
security  which  is  not  a  readily  tradable  em- 
ployer security. 

■(Bi  the  plan  does  not  hold  any  employer 
real  property  which  is  not  qualifying  em- 
plo.ver  real  property,  and 

■■(C)  the  plan  does  not  acquire  any  readily 
tradable  employer  security  or  qualifying  em- 
ployer real  property  if.  immediately  after 
such  acquisition,  the  aggregate  fair  market 
value  of  readily  tradable  employer  securities 
and  qualifying  employer  real  property  held 
by  the  plan  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  assets  of  the  plan 

■■(2)  Readily  tradable  employer  secu- 
Rm'.- For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■readily  tradable  em.ployer  security' 
means  any  employer  security  which  is  read- 
ily tradable  on  an  established  securities  mar- 
ket. 

•■(3)  Employer  security.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'employer  security' 
means— 

•(A)  any  stock  or  other  equity  interest  In 
the  employer,  and 

•■(B)  any  bond,  debenture,  note,  or  certifi- 
cate, or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  is- 
sued by  the  employer. 

■■(4)  Employer  real  property';  qualifying 
employer  real  property —For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  ■employer  real 
property'  and  'qualifying  employer  real  prop- 
erty' have  the  respective  meanings  given 
such  terms  by  section  407  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 

"(ni  .Actuarial  Assumptions— A  plan 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  if 
each  actuarial  assumption  used  by  the  plan 
is  reasonable. 

■•(o)  Certain  Other  Rules  To  Apply.— a 
plan  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section if  the  plan  meets — 

■■(1)  requirements  similar  to  the  require- 
ments of— 

"'(A)  paragraph  (12)  of  section  401(a),  and 

"(B)  paragraph  (13)  of  section  401(a)  (other 
than  the  material  following  the  1st  sentence 
in  subparagraph  (A)),  and 

■■(2i  requirements  prescribed  by   the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  the  duties  of  any  fidu- 
ciary with  respect  to  the  plan. 
-SEC.    434.    QUALinED    RETIREE    HEALTH    CARE 
TRUST. 

•ia)  Ln  General. — For  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term  'qualified  retiree  health  care 
trust'  means  any  trust  created  or  organized 
in  the  United  States  and  forming  part  of  a 
qualified  voluntary  retiree  health  plan  of  an 
employer  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployees or  their  spouses  if— 


"(1^  contributions  are  made  to  the  trust  by 
such  employer  for  the  purposes  of  distribut- 
ing to  such  employees  or  their  spouses  the 
corpus  and  income  of  the  fund  accumulated 
by  the  trust  in  accordance  with  such  plan, 
and 

"(2)  under  the  trust  instrument  it  is  impos- 
sible, at  any  time  before  the  satisfaction  of 
all  liabilities  with  respect  to  employees  and 
their  spouses  under  the  trust,  for  any  part  of 
the  corpus  or  income  to  be  (within  the  tax- 
able year  or  thereafter!  used  for,  or  diverted 
to,  purposes  other  than  for  the  exclusive  l>er;- 
efit  of  his  employees  or  their  spouses 

"lb)  Certain  Reversions  Permitted —a 
trust  instrument  shall  not  be  treated  a*  fail- 
ing to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  subsection 
ia)i2i  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
trust  instrument  permits  distributions  de- 
scribed in  section  4976A)C)t2i 

-SEC.    435.    VOLL-NTARY    RETIREE    HEALTH    AC- 
COCNTS. 

••(a)  Voluntary  Retiree  Health  ac- 
count—For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
■voluntary  retiree  health  account'  means  a 
trust  created  or  organized  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  an  Individ- 
ual or  of  an  individual  and  his  spo'use.  but 
only  if  the  written  governing  instrument 
creating  the  trust  mieets  the  foiiowlng  re- 
quirements: 

"iD  No  contributions  t«  the  trust  will  be 
accepted  other  than  transfers  under  this  part 
from  a  qualified  voluntary  retiree  health 
plan  or  from  another  voluntary  retiree 
health  account 

"(2)  The  trustee  is  a  bank  ^as  defined  in 
section  408(n))  or  such  other  person  who  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  manner  m  which  such  other  person 
will  administer  the  trust  will  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section 

■■(3)  No  part  of  the  trust  funds  will  be  in- 
vested in  life  insurance  contracts. 

■■(4 1  The  interest  of  an  individual  in  the 
balance  of  his  account  is  nonforfeitable. 

"(5)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  except  m  a  common  investment 
fund. 

"(b)  Tax  Treatment  of  Distributions — 

•■(1)  In  general — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  if  any  amount  is 
paid  or  distributed  out  of  a  voluntary  retiree 
health  account,  such  amount  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  the  payee  or 
distributee  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
payment  or  distribution  is  made. 

■■(2)  Exception  for  certain  distribu- 
tions—Paragraph  (li  shall  not  apply  to  any 
payment  or  distribution  which— 

"(A)  is  used  exclusively  to  pay  post-retire- 
ment long-term  health  care  benefits  of  the 
individual  for  whose  benefit  the  account  Is 
established,  or 

■•iBi  is  part  of  a  transfer  required  under 
section  432(bi. 

■■(c)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts  — 

■il)  Exemption  fhom  tax  —a  voluntary  re- 
tiree health  account  is  exempt  from,  taxation 
under  this  subtitle  unless  such  account  has 
ceased  to  be  such  an  account  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  any  such  account  is  sut'- 
ject  to  the  taxes  imposed  by  section  51  i  (re- 
lating to  imposition  of  tax  on  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  of  charitable,  etc.  organiza- 
tions). 

■■(2)  Account  treated  as  distributing  all 
rre  assets —In  any  case  in  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  a  voluntary  retiree  health 
account,  paragraph  di  of  subsection  (bi  shall 
apply  as  if  there  were  a  distribution  on  such 
first  day  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  ion  such  first  day)  of  ail  assets  in 
the  account  ion  such  first  day). 
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••(3)  Loss  OF  EXEMmaHOr  AOOOOTT  WHERE 
INDIVIDUAL  KNOAOKS  Of  PHUHlJUfCD  TRANS- 
ACTION If  (lurlriK  any  taxable  year  an  Indi- 
vidual for  whom  a  vdlunt&ry  retiree  health 
account  Is  established  engaKes  In  any  trans- 
action prohibited  by  section  4975  with  re- 
spect to  the  account,  the  account  cea»«>8  to 
be  a  voluntary  retiree  health  account  as  of 
the  first  day  of  that  taxable  year 

"(4)  Effkct  of  pledoino  account  as  secu- 
rity —  If.  during  any  taxable  year,  the  Indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  a  voluntary  retiree 
health  account  Is  established  uses  the  ac- 
count or  any  portion  thereof  as  security  for 
a  loan,  the  portion  so  used  shall  be  treated 
as  distributed  to  that  individual 
•(d)  Excess  Benefits  Penalty.— 

•'(11  In  oeneral.— If— 

"(A)  the  benefits  with  respect  to  a  partici- 
pant, when  expressed  as  an  annual  benefit, 
exceed 

•■(B)  the  maximum  amount  which  may  be 
provided  under  section  433<h)(2)  for  a  taxable 
year. 

such  excess  shall  be  Included  In  irross  income 
for  the  taxable  year  and  the  participant's  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  applicable  percent- 
age of  such  excess. 

"(2)  APPLICABLE  percentage —For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection— 

••(A)  In  general  -The  term  applicable 
percentage'  means  20  percent. 

"(B)  Individuals  other  than  employees 
AND  spouses  —In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
other  than  an  employee  or  spouse  of  the  em- 
ployee, the  applicable  percentage  Is  1(X)  per- 
cent. 

••(3)  ANNUAL  BENEFIT.-  For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  annual  benefit  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(e)  Minimum  Distribution  Require- 
ments- 

"(1)  In  General.  — An  account  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  voluntary  retiree  health  account 
unless  the  plan  provides  that  the  amount 
which  Is  distributed  with  respect  to  an  indi- 
vidual during  any  taxable  year  — 

"(A)  may  not  be  less  than  1(X)  percent  of 
the  pro  rata  amount  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual, or 

••(B)  If  a  lesser  amount  Is  specified  by  the 
tndividuai,  shall  be  the  amount  specified  by 
the  Individual. 

The  Secretary  shall  jM-escribe  regulations 
which  specify  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  failure  of  an  individual  to  specify  an 
amount  under  subparagraph  (Bi  shall  be 
treated  as  a  specification  of  a  zero  amount. 

"i2i  Pro  rata  amount  -For  purposes  of 
this  suheectlon.  the  pro  rata  amount  with  re- 
spect to  any  Individual  for  any  taxable  year 
is  the  amount  (determined  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  each  taxable  year  during  which  a  dis- 
tribution from  such  account  to  the  employee 
is  permitted  I  equal  to— 

"(A I  the  Individual's  account  balance  at 
such  time,  divided  by 

"(B)  the  life  expectancy  of  such  individual 
at  such  time 

The  life  expectancy  of  each  individual  shall 
be  redetermined  annually 

••(f)  Certain  Reqiirements  For  Health 
Plans  Made  Applicable,  An  account  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  voluntary  retiree  health 
account  unless,  under  regulations,  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (b),  (h).  (I).  (J),  and 
(k)  of  section  433  are  met. 

"(g)  CoMMUNrrv  Property-  Laws.- This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  lommunlty  property  laws 

"(hi  Reports.  The  trustee  of  a  voluntary 
retiree  health  account  shall  make  such  re- 


ports regarding  such  account  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  Individual  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  account  Is  maintained  with  respect  to 
contributions,  distributions,  and  such  other 
matters  as  the  Secretary  may  require  under 
regulations.  The  reports  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  and  furnished  to  such  Individ- 
uals at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  may 
be  required  by  those  regulations 

"SEC.  4M.  PREEMPTION:  SPECIAL  RULES. 

'  (a)  Preemption  — 

"(1)  Ln  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  this  r>art  shall  supersede  all 
State  laws  Insofar  as  they  may  now  or  here- 
after relate  to  any  health  plan  for  former 
employees  and  their  spouses. 

••(2)  Exceptions — 

••(A)  Banking  and  securities  laws.— 

■•(1)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  ill),  noth- 
ing In  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
or  relieve  any  person  from  any  law  of  any 
State  which  regulates  banking  or  securities. 
"(II)  Any  qualified  voluntary  retiree  health 
plan  qualified  retiree  health  care  trust,  or 
voluntary  retiree  health  account  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  bank,  trust  company,  or  In- 
vestment company  or  to  be  engaged  In  the 
business  of  banking  for  purposes  of  any  law 
of  any  State  purporting  to  regulate  banks, 
trust  companies,  or  Investment  companies. 

••(B)  Generally  applicable  criminal 
laws.  — Paragraph  (J)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
generally  applicable  criminal  law  of  a  State. 
"(C)  Qualified  domestic  relations  or- 
ders—Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
qualified  domestic  relations  orders  (as  de- 
fined In  section  414(p)) 

"(3)  DEFINmoNS— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  STATE  LAW.— The  term  'State  law"  in- 
cludes all  laws,  decisions,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions (or  other  State  action  having  the  effect 
of  law)  of  any  State  A  law  of  the  United 
States  applicable  only  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  treated  as  a  State  law  rather 
than  a  law  of  the  United  States 

■"(B)  STATE —The  term  State'  means  a 
State,  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  any  possession  of 
the  United  States,  and  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

"(4)  Laws  of  the  Unhted  States —Nothing 
In  this  part  shall  be  construed  to  alter, 
amend,  modify.  Invalidate,  impair,  or  super- 
sede any  law  of  the  United  States  or  any  rule 
or  regulation  issued  under  any  such  law 

"(b>  Highly  Compensated  Employee  De- 
fined—For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'highly  compensated  employee'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  414(q). 

"(c)  Certain  Retroactive  Changes  in 
Plan  -Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section 
401(b)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  part 

"(d)  Rules  Relating  to  Self-Employed 
Individuals —Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subsections  (ci  and  (d)  of  section  401  (other 
than  subsection  (C)(6))  shall  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part 

"(et  Certain  Othfji  Rules  To  Apply  — 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  section  414 
(Other  than  subsections  (f).  (h).  (1).  (k).  and 
(s))  shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  part 

"(O  REGULA^noNS  — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part.  Including  regulations  re- 
quiring reports  from  Individuals  having  ac- 
counts In  qualified  voluntary  retiree  health 
plans  to  employers  and  the  Secretary". 

(b)  Tax  on  distribltions  Other  than 
Post- Retirement  Medical  Benefits — 

(1)  Ln  GENEJtAL— Chapter  43  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  qualified  pension,  etc..  plans)  Is 


amended  by  inserting  aft.er  section  4976  the 
following  new  section 

-SF.C  4r7«A.  TAXKS  WITH  RFJiPECT  TO  QL'AU 
FIEI)  VOI.L  NTARY  retiree  HEALTH 
l"I»"S  A.NU  VOLUrVTAHY  RETIREE 
HEAl  TH  Al TOfNTS 

"(a)  GENEKAi.  Kl  l.t       If 

"(1)  an  employer  maintains  a  qualified  vol- 
untary retiree  health  plan  or  an  Individual 
maintains  a  voluntary  retiree  health  ac- 
count, and 

"(2)  there  Is  a  disqualified  benefit  provided 
during  any  taxable  year. 

there  is  hereby  Imposed  on  such  employer  or 
Individual,  as  the  case  may  be.  a  tax  equal  to 
50  percent  of  such  disqualified  benefit 

"(b)  QUALIFIED  Voluntary  Retiree 
Health  Plan:  Voluntary  Retiree  Health 
Account —For  purposes  of  subsection  (a>— 

"(1)  Qualified  voluntary  retiree  health 
plan— The  term  qualified  voluntary  retiree 
health  plan'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  433.  Such  term  includes  any 
plan  which,  at  any  time,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  qualified  vol- 
untary retiree  health  plan 

"(2)  Voluntary  retiree  health  ac- 
count —The  term  'voluntary  retiree  health 
account'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  43S. 

"(c)  DisguALiFiEO  Benefit— For  purposes 
of  subsection  (at— 

"(1)  In  general —The  term  disqualified 
benefit'  means  any  distribution  or  deemed 
distribution  lother  than  a  transfer  required 
under  section  432(b))  which  Is  not  a  post-re- 
tirement long-term  health  care  benefit  (as 
defined  in  section  433(b)). 

"(2)  Exceptions —The  term  disqualified 
benefit'  shall  not  Include  any  distribution  to 
the  employer— 

"(A)  by  reason  of  mistake  of  fact,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  to  Initially  qualify,  or  the 
failure  of  contributions  to  be  deductible,  or 

"(B)  after  such  employer  ceases  to  have 
employees. 

"(d)  Employer— In  the  case  of  a  plan 
which  provides  contributions  or  benefits  for 
employees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  self-em- 
ployed within  the  meaning  of  section 
401(c)(1),  the  term  'employer"  means  the  per- 
son treated  as  the  employer  under  section 
401(c)(4)" 

(2)  Clerical  amendmeint -The  table  of 
sections  for  such  chapter  43  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 
4976  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  4976A  Taxes  with  respect  to  qualified 
voluntary  retiree  health  plans 
and  voluntary  retiree  health 
accounts." 

(c)  Qualified  Retiree  Health  Care  Trust 
Exempt  From  Tax— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  such  Code  (relating  to  exemption 
from  tax  on  corporation,  certain  trust,  etc  ) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  a  qualified  re- 
tiree health  care  trust  under  section  434"" 
after  "or  section  401(a)" 

(d)  Tax  on  PROHiBrrED  Transactions  — 
Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  prohib- 
ited transactions)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  voluntary  retiree 
hfjvlth  accounts —An  individual  for  whose 
benefit  a  voluntary  retiree  health  account  Is 
established  shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  se?tlon  with  respect  to  any 
transaction  concerning  such  account  i  which 
would  otherwise  be  taxable  under  this  sec- 
tion) if.  with  respect  to  such  transaction,  the 
account  ceases  to  be  a  voluntary  retiree 
health  account  by  reason  of  the  application 
of  section  435(C)<3)  to  such  account  ".  and 
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i2)  by  Inserting  "or  a  voluntary  retiree 
health  account  described  In  section  435"  in 
subsection  (e)ili  after  "described  in  section 
408(ai  " 

(ei  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on  Vol- 
LT^ARY  Retiree  Health  Accounts  —Section 
6693  of  such  Code  irelalins  to  failure  to  pro- 
vide reports  on  individual  retirement  ac- 
count or  annuiliesi  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  a  voluntary  retiree 
health  account'  after  "annuities"  in  the 
heading  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 436(hi  to  file  a  report  regarding  a  vol- 
untary retiree  health  account  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  required  by  such  section 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  failure  un- 
less It  IS  shown  that  such  failure  is  due  to 
reasonable  cause   ". 

<fi  Clerical  Amendment —The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  D  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"Part  III    Voluntary  Retiree  Health  Plans.". 
SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  to  plan  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991. 

S.  87 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  lX)Nr.TERM  HFAl  TH  TARE  SAVINGS 
ACroUVTS 

(a)  In  General —Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  nonrefundable  personal 
credits)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
25.  the  following  new  senlicin 

-SEC.  24A.   LONG-TERM    HEALTH   CARE   SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT. 

"(a)  Credit  Allowed— In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  makes  a  contribution  to  a 
qualified  long-term  health  care  savings  ac- 
count, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of— 

"il  I  10  percent  of  such  contribution  for  the 
taxable  year,  or 

"(2)1200. 

•'(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Account  may  not  be  established  for 
benefit  of  more  than  I  individual— A  long- 
term  health  care  savings  account  may  not  be 
established  for  the  benefit  of  more  than  1  in- 
dividual 

"(2)  Amount  of  contribution —With  re- 
spect to  any  individual,  no  contribution 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  for  the 
taxable  year  in  excess  of  J2.000 

"(3)  No  (5THER  long-ter.v  health  care 
PLAN  available —No  Credit  shall  be  allowed 
under  sutsection  la)  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  whom  an  employer  provides  a 
long-term  health  care  plan  during  the  tax- 
able year  if  such  plan  provides  substantially 
the  same  benefits  as  defined  in  paragraphs 
(5i  and  (6i  of  subsection  (O. 

•"(4)  Individual  may  not  be  beneficiary  of 
MORE  than  1  account.- If  an  individual  is  the 
beneficiary  of  more  than  1  long-term  health 
care  savings  account  during  any  calendar 
year,  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section lai  for  any  amount  paid  or  trans- 
ferred for  such  calendar  year  t.o  any  account 
established  for  the  benefit  of  such  individual. 

"(C)  DEFINI-nONh  and  Si'EClAI.  RULE.S  — 

"(1)  Long-term  health  care  savings  ac- 
count -For  purposes  of  this  setiion.  the 
term  "long-tenn  health  care  savings  account' 


means  a  trust  created  or  organized  in  the 
United  States  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  only  1  individual's  long-term  health 
care  expenses,  but  only  if  the  written  gov- 
erning instrument  creating  the  trust  meets 
the  following  requirements 

"(A)  No  contribution  will  be  accepted  un- 
less it  is  in  cash,  slocks,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
curities which  are  readily  tradeable  on  an  es- 
tablished securities  market. 

"(Bi  No  contribution  will  be  accepted  un- 
less it  is  from  the  individual  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  trust  is  established 

"(Ci  The  trustee  is  a  bank  ias  defined  in 
section  408(n))  or  another  person  who  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  manner  in  which  that  person  will 
administer  the  trust  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section, 

"(D)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  in- 
vested in  life  insurance  contracts  (other  than 
contracts  the  beneficiary  of  which  is  the 
trust  and  the  face  amount  of  which  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  contributed  to  the  ac- 
count exceeds  the  sum  of  the  amounts  con- 
tributed to  the  account  for  all  taxable 
years). 

"(E)  The  assets  of  the  account  may  be  in- 
vested in  accordance  with  the  direction  of 
the  individual  contributing  to  the  account. 

"(Fi  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  in  a 
common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

"(2)  Time  when  coNTRiBtmoNs  deemed 
MADE.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax- 
payer shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  con- 
tribution on  the  last  day  of  a  calendar  year 
if  the  contribution  is  made  on  account  of 
such  calendar  year  and  is  m.ade  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  the 
return  for  the  taxable  year  (not  including  ex- 
tensions thereof)  with  or  within  which  the 
calendar  year  ends. 

""(3)  Stock,  etc..  to  be  valued  as  of 
TRANSFER  DATE —The  fair  market  value  of 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  shall  be 
determined  as  of  the  date  on  which  they  are 
transferred  to  the  account.  If  the  date  of 
transfer  falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  pub- 
lic legal  holiday,  then  the  fair  market  value 
shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  last 
preceding  day  on  which  they  could  have  been 
traded  on  an  established  securities  market, 

"•(4)  Long-ter.m  health  care  expenses.— 
The  term  "long-term  health  care  expenses' 
means— 

"(A)  the  cost  of  insurance  that  provides 
long-term  health  care  benefits,  or 

"(B)  the  cost  of  long-term  health  care  ben- 
efits. 

""(5)  DEFLvrrioN  of  long-ter.m  health  care 
insurance— For  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term  "long-term  health  care  insurance' 
means  an  insurance  contract  through  which 
long-term  health  care  benefits  are  provided 
and  the  renewal  of  such  contract  is  guaran- 
teed. 

"(6)  Long-term  health  care — 

"(A)  Ln  general,  — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'long-term  health  care'  means 
providing  necessary  diagnostic,  preventive, 
therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  se.'-vices.  or 
maintenance  or  personal  care  services,  re- 
quired by  a  chronically  ill  individual  in  a  fa- 
cility by  a  qualified  provider. 

"■(B>  DEFiN!"noNs  — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph I A  1— 

(i)  Qualified  facility,- The  term  "quali- 
fied facility'  means — 

""(I)  a  nursing,  rehabilitative,  hospice,  or 
adult  day  care  facility,  including  a  hospital, 
retirement    home,     nursing    home,    skilled 


nursing  facility  intermediate  care  facility. 
or  similar  institution,  licensed  under  State 
law.  or 

"■(II>  an  individual's  home  if  a  physician, 
licensed  under  State  law.  certifies  that  with- 
out home  care  the  individual  would  have  to 
be  cared  for  in  a  facility  described  in 
subclause  iL.  except  that  such  home  shall  be 
treated  as  a  qualified  facility  only  tci  the  ex- 
t*nt  the  cost  of  such  ser\'ices  is  not  greater 
than  the  cost  of  similar  services  provided  in 
a  facility  described  m  subclause  il  , 

"(ii)  Chronically  ill  individual —The 
term  'chronically  ill  individual'  means  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  certified  by  a  physi- 
cian, licensed  under  State  law.  as  requiring 
assistance  with  eating,  toileting,  mobility, 
bathing,  or  dressing. 

"(iii)  Mainten.ance  or  personal  care 
services —The  term  "maintenance  or  per- 
sonal care  services'  means  any  service  the 
primary  purposes  of  which  is  to  provide 
needed  assistance  with  any  of  the  activities 
of  daily  living  described  in  clause  (ii). 

"(iv)  Qualified  provider —The  term 
'qualified  provider'  means  a  medical  practi- 
tioner licensed  under  State  law.  registered 
nurse,  licensed  registered  nurse,  qualified 
therapist,  trained  home  health  aid  employed 
by  a  licensed  home  health  agency,  or  trained 
home  health  aid  licensed  under  State  law. 
but  does  not  include  a  relative  or  other  per- 
son who  ordinarily  resides  in  the  home 

"(7)  Physician —The  term  physician'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
213(d)(4). 

"(d)  Tax  Treatment  of  Distributions.— 

"(1)  Ln  general— Any  amount  received 
from  a  long-term  health  care  savings  ac- 
count shall  be  included  in  gross  income  of 
the  recipient  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  amount  is  received,  except  to  the  extent 
that  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  applies  to  such 
amount. 

"(2)  Exception  for  distributions  for 
long-term  health  care  expenses  —Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  payment  or 
distribution  which  is  used  exclusively  to  i»y 
for  long-term  health  care  expenses  incurred 
by  the  individual  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
count is  established, 

"(3)  Excess  contribltions  returned  be- 
fore due  date  of  return— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any 
contribution  paid  during  a  taxable  year  to 
long-term  health  c^re  savings  account  to  the 
extent  that  such  contribution  exceeds  the 
amount  allowable  under  subsection  (b)(2)  if— 

"(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or  be- 
fore the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including  ex- 
tensions of  time)  for  filing  such  individual's 
return  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  no  credit  Is  allowed  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  contribution, 
and 

"(C)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution 
Any  net  income  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  included  in  the  gross  income  of 
the  individual  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
it  is  received, 

"(6)  Tax  Treatment  of  Long-Term 
Health  Care  Savings  Accounts — 

""(1)  Exemption  from  tax,— Each  long-term 
health  care  savings  account  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  under  th:s  subtitle  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  such  ac- 
count shall  be  subject  to  the  taxes  imposed 
by  section  511  (relating  to  im.position  of  tax 
on  unrelated  business  income  of  charitable, 
etc.,  organizations-, 

"(2)  Effect  of  engaging  in  PROHinrrED 
transaction.— 
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•(A)  DISQUALIFICATION  OF  TRUST  —If  Ihe  In- 
dividual for  whose  benefit  a  long-term  health 
care  savings  account  Is  established  or  any  In- 
dividual who  contributes  to  such  account  en- 
gages In  any  transaction  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 4975  with  respect  to  the  account,  the  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  a  long-term  health  care 
savings  account  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  tax- 
able year  of  such  Individual  during  which 
such  prohibited  transaction  begins. 

••(B)   ASSETS  TREATED   AS   DISTRIBUTED— In 

any  case  In  which  any  account  ceases  to  be 
a  long-term  health  care  savings  account  by 
reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on  the  first  day 
of  any  taxable  year,  subsection  (d)(1)  shall 
apply  as  If  there  were  a  distribution  on  such 
first  day  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  (on  such  first  day)  of  all  assets  In 
the  account  (on  such  first  day). 

"(3)  EFFECT  OF  PLEDGING  ACCOUNT  AS  SECU- 
RITY.—If.  during  any  taxable  year,  the  Indi- 
vidual for  whose  benefit  a  long-term  health 
care  savings  account  Is  established  uses  the 
account  or  any  portion  thereof  as  security 
for  a  loan,  the  portion  so  used  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  distributed  to  that  individual. 

••(f)  additional  tax  on  certain  amounts 
Included  in  Gross  Income  — 

••(1)  Distribution  not  used  for  lono-ter.m 
HEALTH  care  EXPENSES  —Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2).  if  a  distribution- 

••(A)  Is  made  from  a  long-term  health  care 
savings  account,  and 

'•(B)  Is  not  used  In  connection  with  the 
payment  of  long-term  health  care  expenses 
of  the  Individual  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
count was  established. 

the  tax  liability  (for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  distribution  Is  received)  of  the 
Individual  who  contributed  to  the  account 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to— 

■•(A)  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
tribution which  is  includable  in  the  gross  in- 
come of  such  Individual  for  such  taxable  year 
If  such  individual  has  not  attained  age  59  be- 
fore the  close  of  such  Individual's  taxable 
year,  or 

'•(B)  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  dis- 
tribution If  such  individual  has  attained  age 
59  before  the  close  of  such  individual's  tax- 
able year 

••(2)  DlsQUALIFICA-nON  CASES.— If  an 
amount  is  includable  in  the  gross  Income  of 
an  Individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (ei.  the  tax  liability  of  such  individ- 
ual under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable  year 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  such  amount  required  to  be  In- 
cluded In  his  gross  income. 

••(3)  Death  of  individual  for  whom  ac- 
count ESTABLISHED —Paragraphs  ili  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  if  the  payment  or  distribu- 
tion is  made  after  the  individual  for  whose 
benefit  the  long-term  health  care  savings  ac- 
count dies 

••(g)  Community  Property  Laws— This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws 

"(h)  Reports —The  trustee  of  a  long-term 
health  care  savings  account  shall  make  such 
reports  regarding  such  account  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  the  individual  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  account  is  maintained  with  respect  to 
contributions,  distributions,  and  such  other 
matters  a.-*  the  Secretary  may  require  under 
regulations.  The  reports  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  and  furnished  to  such  individ- 
ual at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  required  by  those  regulations.". 

(b)  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions.— Sec- 
tion 4873  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on  ex- 
cess contributions  to  individual  retirement 
accounts,    certain    section    403(bi    contracts. 


and  certain  individual  retirement  annuities) 
is  amended— 

(1.  bv  tn!.ertlng  LONG-TERM  HEALTH 
CARE  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS.  after  AC- 
COUNTS,    in  the  heading  of  such  section. 

(2)  by  strllclng  out  '•or'"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a). 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (1)  the  following: 

••(2)  a  long-term  health  care  savings  ac- 
count (Within  the  meaning  of  section  25A(c)). 
or^",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(d)  Excess  Contributions  to  Long-Term 
Health  Care  Savings  accounts  —For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a  long- 
term  health  care  savings  account,  the  term 
excess  contributions'  means  the  amount  by 
which  the  amount  contributed  for  the  tax- 
able year  to  the  account  exceeds  the  amount 
allowable  under  section  25A(b)(2)  for  such 
uxable  year.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, any  contribution  which  is  distrib- 
uted out  of  the  long-term  health  care  savings 
account  In  a  distribution  to  which  section 
25A(d)(3)  applies  shall  be  treated  as  an 
amount  not  contributed.". 

(c)  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transactions  — 
Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  prohib- 
ited transactions)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

•14)  Special  rule  for  long-term  health 
CARE  RAVINGS  ACCOUNTS— An  individual  for 
whose  benefit  a  long-term  health  care  sav- 
ings account  Is  established  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  transaction  concerning  such  ac- 
count (Which  would  otherwise  be  taxable 
under  this  section)  if.  with  respect  to  such 
transaction,  the  account  ceases  to  be  a  long- 
term  health  care  savings  account  by  reason 
of  the  application  of  section  25A(e)(2)(A)  to 
such  account",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  •.  a  long-term  health  care 
savings  account  described  in  section  26A(ci." 
in  subsection  (e)(1)  after  •described  in  sec- 
tion 408(a)'". 

(d)  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on  Long- 
Term  Health  Care  Savings  accounts. -Sec- 
tion 6693  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to 
provide  reports  on  individual  retirement  ac- 
count or  annuities!  is  amended— 

il)  bv  insertlDK  OR  ON  LONG  TERM 
HEA1.TH  CARE  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT  nft.  r 
"ANNI'ITIES  ■  in  the  heading  of  such  section, 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 2SA(h)  to  file  a  report  regarding  a  long- 
term  health  care  account  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  required  by  such  section  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $50  for  each  failure  unless  it 
Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reason- 
able cause   ' 

(e)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Income.— 

(1)  Part  HI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  136  as  section  137  and  by 
inserting  after  section  135  the  following  new 
section 

"8EC.    13«.    U)NGTF.H.M    HKJU.TH    <  ARt:   SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT  DlSTKlBUnONS. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual,  gross  income 
does  not  include  distributions  from  a  long- 
term  health  care  savings  account  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  payment  of  long-term  health 
care  expenses  of  that  individual  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  25A(c)(4)i   " 

(2 1  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  III  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 


section  135  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Sec.  136.  Long-term  health  care  savings  ac- 
count distributions. 
"Sec.  137.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts", 
(f)  Conforming  Ambndments.- 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  25  the  following  new  item: 

•'Sec.  25A.  Long-term  health  care  savings  ac- 
counts."' 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4973  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to  In- 
dividual retirement  accounts, 
long-term  health  care  savings 
accounts,  certain  403(b)  con- 
tracts, and  certain  individual 
retirement  annuities" 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  on  long-term  health  care  savings 
accounts""  after  "annuities"'  in  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  6693. 

ig)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991  • 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self, Mr  Pryor.  Mr  Packw(X)D. 
Mr  Dole.  .Mr  Baucus.  Mr. 
DANFORTH,    Mr     MOYNIHAN.    Mr. 

Heinz.   Mr.   Svm.ms.   Mr    Roth. 
Mr.  Grasslev.  Mr    Cohen.  Mr 
Sanford.  Mr.  LugaR.  Mr    BirR- 
DiCK.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Cochran. 
and  Mr.  MacK) 
S    88.    A   bill    to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent   the   deduction    for   health    insur- 
ance  costs   for   self-employed    individ- 
uals: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr   DURENHKRGP:R  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Prvcjk.  Mr   Packwood. 
Mr.    Baucus.    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr. 
Symms.    Mr    Cohen,    Mr    Bur- 
dick,  and  Mr.  LugaR); 
S    89.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent   the   deduction    for    health    insur- 
ance   costs    for   self-employed    individ- 
uals: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HEALTH  INSURANCF.  FOR  THK  SK.I.F  EMl'I-OVED 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER  Mr.  President, 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  current  26- 
percent  deduction  that  is  allowed  for 
self-employed  individuals-  farmers, 
small  business  owners,  independent 
small  contractors- wiU  expire.  Today  I 
am  introducing  leRuslation  that  would 
make  this  modest  Iax  deduction  p«'r 
manent.  I  am  also  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  would  expand  the  25-percent 
deduction  to  100  percent,  thereby  put- 
ting independent  business  people  on  a 
somewhat  more  equal  footing  with 
their  counterpart-s  in  the  corporate  sec- 
tor. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  these  bills 

Mr  President,  given  the  choice  be- 
tween these  two  bills,  I  would  prefer 


that  Congress  adopt  the  legislation  ex- 
panding the  health  insurance  deduction 
from  25  percent  to  100  percent.  I  believe 
that  it  is  fundamentally  unfair  that  we 
allow  corporate  business  owners  to  de- 
duct 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  their 
health  insurance  while  allowing  sole 
proprietors,  farmers,  and  other  small 
business  owners  a  mere  25-percent  de- 
duction. This  unfairness  is  compounded 
by  that  fact  that  small  business  owners 
must  pa.v  higher  health  insurance  pre- 
miums than  their  counterparts  in  the 
large  corporate  sector  because  small 
businesses  cannot  take  advantage  of 
group  pricing  structures  offered  by  the 
insurance  industry. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that 
the  constraints  of  a  $300  billion  Federal 
deficit  make  some  of  my  colleagues 
hesitant  about  supporting  an  expansion 
of  the  25- percent  deduction.  Because  of 
these  bu(lgetary  constraints,  and  be- 
cause it  would  be  fundamentally  in- 
equitable to  allow  the  modest  25-per- 
cent deduction  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  I  am  therefore  introducing 
this  extender  legislation. 

But  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
day  comes  when  we  equalize  the  tax 
subsidy  for  the  self-employed  with  the 
subsidy  we  provide  the  corporate  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  estimated  that 
extending  the  25-percent  deduction  for 
the  self-employed  would  cost  $374  mil- 
lion in  1991.  and  $2.7  billion  over  5 
years.  With  health  care  costs  continu- 
ing to  rise  at  more  than  12  percent  per 
year,  this  revenue  loss  will  likely  in- 
crease this  year  and  over  the  next  5 
years.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  if 
we  expanded  the  deduction  from  25  per- 
cent to  100  percent,  the  1-year  cost 
would  likely  exceed  $1.1  billion,  and  the 
5-year  cost  could  go  as  high  as  $8  bil- 
lion. Certainly,  these  are  revenue  costs 
that  cannot  be  ignored,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  budget  deficit  is  so  dev- 
astatingly  high. 

Yet.  the  revenue  losses  associated 
with  the  deduction  for  the  self-em- 
ployed, whether  a  25-p)ercent  deduction 
or  a  lOO-percent  deduction,  should  not 
be  viewed  in  isolation.  In  comparison 
with  the  tax  subsidy  we  provide  to  the 
corporate  sector,  the  deduction  for  the 
self-employed  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

For  1991,  the  lOO-percent  income  tax 
exclusion  for  corporate  health  insur- 
ance is  estimated  to  cost  the  Treasury 
$33  billion.  That  is  nearly  100  times  as 
costly  as  the  deduction  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. Over  5  years,  the  income  tax 
exclusion  will  cost  the  Treasury  more 
than  $212  billion.  But  just  considering 
the  size  of  the  income  tax  exclusion  for 
corporate  employees  does  not  provide  a 
fair  picture  of  the  true  cost  of  this  cor- 
porate benefit.  Health  insurance  pro- 
vided to  corporate  employees  is  not 
subject  to  income  tax.  nor  is  it  in- 
cluded in  determining   the  wage  base 


for  PICA  taxes.  The  1-year  cost  of  the 
PICA  tax  exclusion  adds  another  $22 
billion  to  the  subsidy  provided  to  cor- 
porate employees.  And  the  5-year  cost 
is  $135  billion.  By  contrast,  the  25-per- 
cent cost  of  health  insurance  that  is 
deductible  by  self-employed  individuals 
does  not  reduce  the  income  base  for  the 
self-employed  individual's  PICA  tax. 

So.  if  we  are  comparing  true  costs,  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Treasury 
is  subsidizing  the  cost  of  corporate 
health  insurance  to  the  tune  of  $55  bil- 
lion in  1991  and  $347  billion  over  5 
years.  That  compares  to  less  than  $3 
billion  over  5  years  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
further  cost  that  must  be  considered  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
vided to  the  corporate  sector  for  pro- 
viding health  insurance.  And  that  cost 
is  the  tax  savings  to  corporations  re- 
sulting from  being  entitled  to  deduct 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance. The  Joint  Tax  Committee  esti- 
mates that  cost  at  $43  billion  in  1991. 
and  $260  billion  over  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  in  1991,  the  taxpayer  is  subsidizing 
health  care  provided  by  corporations  at 
a  cost  of  $98  billion.  And  over  5  years, 
the  true  corporate  subsidy  is  more 
than  $600  billion.  When  compared  with 
these  figures,  the  modesty  of  the  de- 
duction for  the  self-employed  pales. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  I  can  convince 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
of  the  fairness  of  raising  the  deduction 
for  the  self-employed  to  100  percent. 
However,  if  I  fail  this  year.  I  will  re- 
turn next  year  and  the  year  after  until 
fairness  is  achieved.  In  the  meantime, 
the  integrity  of  the  25-percent  deduc- 
tion must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  both  of  these  bills 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  88 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  DEDUCTION  FOR  HEALTH  I.NSL"H 
ANCE  COSTS  FOR  SELF-EMPLOYED 
IN'DrVlDUALS  MADE  PERMANE.VT. 

iai  In  General.— Section  162ili  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  health  insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  individualsi  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing paragraph  i6> 

lb)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  appiy  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1991. 

S  89 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arnerica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  PERMANENT  LNCREASE  IN  DEDUCT- 
IBLE    HEALTH     ESSL-RANCE     COSTS 
FOR   SELF-EMPLOYED   INTJIVTDUALS 
MADE  PERMA.NENT. 
lai  I.N  Gener.<iL,— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
162(1)  of  the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of  1986 


(relating  to  special  rules  for  health  insur- 
ance costs  of  self-employed  individuals  is 
amended  by  striking  ■25  percent"  and  insert- 
ing "100  percent  " 

lb  I  F>ERMANENT  DEDUCTION —Section  162(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph 161. 

(f  Effecti\t:  Date.— The  amendment* 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  tc  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  3!.  199".  • 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota, Senator  Durenberger.  in  in- 
troducing two  bills  that  will  greatly 
assist  self-employed  persons  meet  the 
escalating  cost  of  health  insurance  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Under  current  tax  law.  self-employed 
persons  are  allowed  to  deduct  for  p'ed- 
eral  income  tax  purposes  26  percent  of 
the  amounts  they  pay  for  health  insur- 
ance for  themselves,  their  spouses  and 
their  dependents.  This  deduction  pro- 
vides valuable  help  to  the  millions  of 
self-employed  persons  nationwide  who 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
bear  the  cost  of  health  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  two  flaws  in 
the  current  tax  deduction  for  the  self- 
employed.  First,  this  provision  is 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Although  the  Congress  extended 
this  provision  temporarily  in  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  self- 
employed  persons  will  still  lose  this 
valuable  deduction  at  the  end  of  this 
year  unless  Congress  extends  the  sun- 
set date  further,  or  makes  this  deduc- 
tion permanent. 

Second,  under  current  law,  self-em- 
ployed persons  are  allowed  to  deduct 
only  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  their 
health  insurance,  while  incorporated 
companies  are  allowed  to  deduct  the 
full  cost  of  providing  health  insurance 
as  an  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expense.  Further,  the  employees  of  cor- 
porations do  not  have  to  include  the 
value  of  those  benefits  in  their  income 
for  tax  purposes,  while  self-employed 
persons  are  not  given  this  tax  benefit. 
This  is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
egregiously  discriminatory  provisions 
m  our  Federal  tax  laws.  It  is  simply 
not  fair  to  give  the  millions  of  self-em- 
ployed small  businesspersons  and  farm- 
ers of  this  country  only  a  partial  de- 
duction for  the  costs  of  their  health  in- 
surance while  we  allow  corporations  to 
write  off  totally  the  cost  of  providing 
health  care  to  their  executives  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  bills  that  I  am  joining  Senator 
DURENBERGER  in  introducing  today  will 
correct  both  of  these  flaws  in  our  tax 
laws.  The  first  bill  will  make  the  cur- 
rent 25  percent  deduction  permanent 
and  the  second  bill  will  increase  the  de- 
duction to  100  percent,  thus  equalizing 
the  treatment  of  corporations  and  the 
self-employed. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  Congress  take 
action  immediately  to  address  the 
health  care  crisis  facing  our  country 
today.  As  many  as  37  million  people — 
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at  lea.st  1  in  every  8  Americans— are 
without  health  insurance  and  therefore 
denied  access  to  even  basic  health  care. 
At  least  2  million  of  the  uninsured  in 
America  are  self-employed.  In  addition, 
unincorporated  small  businesses  are 
about  half  as  likely  to  provide  health 
care  coverage  to  owners  and  workers  of 
a  comparable  size.  Enactment  of  a  full 
100  percent  deduction  for  health  care 
costs  is  an  important  step  toward  ex- 
panding the  insurance  coverage  of 
these  persons,  thus  Increasing  access 
and  reducing  overall  costs  of  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  demonstrate 
their  strong  support  for  millions  of 
small  businesses  and  farmers  across 
the  country  by  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. These  proposals  are  also  included 
In  larger  health  care  legislation  that  I 
will  be  introducing  shortly.  The  Com- 
prehensive Health  Care  Act  of  1991. 
that  sets  forth  a  national  agenda  for 
health  care  reform  • 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BOREN,  and  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  90.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing challenge  of  America's  infrastruc- 
ture needs:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

ENVIRONMENTAl.  INFRASTRUCTURE  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  every 
person  in  this  Chamber  understands 
that  America  faces  a  major  challenge 
with  the  state  of  our  infrastructure. 

Whether  it  concerns  New  '\'ork  City 
bridges  In  decay  or  rural  water  systems 
that  lack  sufficient  pressure.  America 
faces  a  problem,  a  huge  problem. 

To  many,  it  seems  an  overwhelming 
problem.  What  can  we  do?  It  seems  so 
overwhelming  that  we  may  be  tempted 
to  simply  walk  away  from  the  chal- 
lenge. 

America  cannot  afford  that  response 
While  this  Senator  has  no  magic  wand 
to  solve  the  problem,  but  I  believe  that 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Environmental  Infrastructure  Act 
of  1991.  offers  a  major  start  toward  aug- 
menting our  infrastructure 

I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BOREN].  has  once  again  joined  me  as 
the  lead  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  that 
my  friend  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is 
an  original  sponsor  Their  sponsorship. 
I  should  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  is 
particularly  Important  as  both  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Finance 

This  legislation  has  been  before  the 
Senate  for  several  years  now.  Senators 
BoREN  and  Symms  and  I  sponsored  It  as 
S.  700  during  the  lOlat  Congress,  a  bill 
that.  In  turn,  grew  from  legislation  I 
sponsored  during  the  lOOlh  Congress  as 
S.  2311. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  approach  Is 
gathering  momentum  A  number  of  Im- 
portant organizations  endorsed  this 
bill  under  Its  earlier  number.  S.  700.  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  American  Con- 


sulting Engineers  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  partial  list 
of  groups  that  endorsed  S.  700  last  year 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Hearings  were  held  a  year  ago  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
which  I  testified  on  this  bill.  Frankly. 
I  was  most  pleased  by  the  warm  re- 
sponse the  bill  received  from  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  clear  and 
direct:  To  encourage  investment  In 
those  portions  of  our  Nation's  infra- 
structure that  enhance  our  environ- 
ment. The  bill  seeks  to  make  these 
public  works  improvements  less  costly 
as  investments,  both  to  local  govern- 
ment and  to  the  private  sector,  by  as- 
suring that  these  investments  will  re- 
ceive favorable  treatment  in  the  Tax 
Code. 

The  tax-exempt  status  of  State  and 
local  bonds  is  sound  national  policy.  It 
serves  as  an  intregal  component  of  a 
strong  partnership  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment. We  should  build  upon  that  sound 
policy. 

This  bill  is  a  relatively  narrow  one. 
designed  to  benefit  four  basic  types  of 
public  works,  each  related  to  improv- 
ing the  American  environment: 
Water  supplies: 
Sewage  treatment: 

Solid  and  hazardous  waste  disposal: 
and 

Facilities  needed  to  meet  EPA  stand- 
ards. This  final  category  would  include 
such  things  as  mass  transit  invest- 
ments in  those  regions  of  the  Nation 
where  air  pollution  problems  exist. 

By  focusing  the  bill  on  a  narrow 
group  of  public  needs.  I  am  not  ignor- 
ing other  pressing  needs  in  Americas 
infrastructure,  such  as  bridges  and 
highways.  But  America  has  a  good  pro- 
gram in  place  to  rebuild  our  highways 
and  bridges  through  the  use  of  gasoline 
taxes. 

I  believe  that  environmentally  relat- 
ed investments  need  to  be  encouraged 
in  every  way  we  can.  In  New  Mexico, 
many  unmet  needs  exist,  ones  that  this 
bill  would  assist.  We  have  serious 
drinking  water  problems  in  the  area 
known  as  the  South  Valley,  outside  Al- 
buquerque. We  have  similar  problems 
in  the  Espanola  Valley  in  northern 
New  Mexico  and  in  other  rural  areas 
experiencing  rapid  growth.  As  new  in- 
dustry moves  into  New  Mexico,  or  any 
State,  the  need  for  a  state-of-the-art 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  will 
become  increasingly  necessary. 

This  bill  win  help  New  Mexicans 
meet   these  needs,   at  a  price  we  can 

pay. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  such  facilities 
through  the  bond  market  Frankly,  I 
can't  see  how  we  can  meet  future  needs 
without  greater  reliance  on  the  bond 
market. 


This  bill  will  make  these  public 
works  improvements  less  costly  as  in- 
vestments, both  to  local  government 
and  to  the  private  sector,  by  ensuring 
that  these  investments  receive  fair  and 
favorable  treatment  in  the  Tax  Code. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Senate  thai 
the  ease  with  which  local  governments 
finance  public  facilities  through  bond.s 
is  governed  directly  by  the  Tax  Code. 
In  turn,  local  utility  rates  are  deter- 
mined by  how  local  capital  Invest- 
ments are  financed. 

And  large  sums  are  at  stake.  The 
Public  Securities  Association  found 
that  over  the  period  from  1984  through 
1988.  State  and  local  jurisdictions  is- 
sued an  average  of  $137.2  billion  annu- 
ally in  municipal  bonds  for  public  pur- 
poses. 

Assuming  that  average  annual  inter- 
est rates  remain  constant,  the  PSA 
concluded  that  if  those  5  years  of  bonds 
had  all  been  taxable,  the  added  burden 
by  the  end  of  this  century  on  commu- 
nities and  States  would  have  been  $283 
billion. 

The  added  burden  for  a  State  such  as 
New  Mexico  would  be  $1.6  billion. 

To  help  build  for  our  future,  the  leg- 
islation Senators  BoREN  and  Symms 
and  I  are  Introducing  today  creates  a 
new  category  of  tax-exempt  bond,  an 
infrastructure  bond.  An  infrastructure 
bond  would  be  an  obligation.  Issued  by 
a  State  or  local  government,  that  Is 
used  to  finance  any  of  the  four  types  of 
public  facilities  I  have  cited. 

These  public  infrastructure  bonds 
will  be  freed  from  constraints  imposed 
on  tax-exempt  bonds  in  recent  tax  law. 
These  bonds  would  not  be  subject  to  a 
cap.  These  bonds  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  alternative  minimum  tax.  These 
bonds  may  be  refunded  at  any  time. 

This  bill.  I  should  point  out.  is  based 
directly  upon  the  recommendations  in 
two  Important  recent  studies  on  Amer- 
ica's Infrastructure. 

The  Initial  study  came  from  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  public  officials  and 
private  citizens,  the  Private  Sector  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Infrastructure  Financ- 
ing. That  Panel  was  established  several 
years  ago  to  advise  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  on  techniques  the  Congress 
might  use  to  increase  public  invest- 
ments in  roads,  dams,  airports,  bridges, 
water  systems,  and  waste  disposal. 

The  second  report— "Fragile  Founda- 
tions; A  Report  on  Americas  Public 
works"— was  released  3  years  ago  by  an 
equally  distinguished  group,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Public  Works  Im- 
provement. 

Both  reports  concluded  that  America 
faces  a  great  challenge  in  reviving  our 
decaying  public  works  investment. 
Both  reports  deserve  careful  attention. 
Since  then,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  study.  'New  Directions  for  the 
Nation's  Public  Works."  suggested 
greater  non-federal  responsibility  in 
targeting  infrastructure  Investments 


Infrastructure  bonds  are  one  area  of 
concern  to  me  Another  is  public-pri- 
vate partnerships,  which  have  taken  on 
new  importance  as  we  seek  capital  to 
meet  public  needs. 

So  the  second  major  thrust  of  this 
legislation  encourages  private  invest- 
ments in  public  facilities.  This  bill  ex- 
tends to  all  types  of  environmental  in- 
frastructure facilities  the  same  tax 
treatment  the  Tax  Code  now  Rives  only 
to  solid  waste  facilities. 

To  attract  private  investment,  sew- 
age, solid  and  hazardous  waste,  and 
water  facilities  must  hold  the  promise 
of  profitability.  Projects  of  this  sort 
are  long-term  investments.  They  do 
not  generate  a  quick  profit:  the  return 
is  low  and  spread  over  many  years.  The 
cost-recovery  rules  now  in  the  Tax 
Code  lessen  the  economic  feasibility  of 
such  arrangements. 

I  think  the  National  Council  may 
have  set  the  correct  tone  when  it  said 
America  needed  "a  national  commit- 
ment shared  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector,  to  in- 
crease capital  spending  by  as  much  as 
100  percent  above  current  levels." 

The  Joint  Committee  on  taxation  has 
examined  the  version  of  this  bill  that  I 
introduced  during  the  100th  Congress. 
The  Joint  Committee  estimated  the 
cost  in  lost  revenues  at  around  $350 
million  per  year— a  modest  revenue 
loss  In  comparison  with  the  benefits 
and  need. 

Mj-.  President,  the  Environmental  In- 
frastructure Act  of  1991  is  but  one  step 
forward  in  a  comprehensive  program  to 
meet  America's  infrastructure  needs. 
The  Private  Sector  Advisory  Panel  and 
the  National  Council  on  Public  Works 
Improvement  made  many  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  our  infrastructure. 

I  shall  continue  to  examine  these  rec- 
ommendations in  these  reports,  pos- 
sibly introducing  further  legislation  in 
this  important  area. 

To  aid  in  a  broader  understanding  of 
this  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  brief  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  has  un- 
dertaken a  number  of  important  stud- 
ies into  the  broad  question  of  infra- 
structure financing. 

One  of  these  initiatives  produced  a 
series  of  papers  published  under  the 
title  of  "Paying  for  Progress:  Perspec- 
tives on  Financing  Environmental  Pro- 
tection. '  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  EPA  document,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr  President,  that  the  Over- 
view written  by  EP.'^  Administrator 
William  K,  Reilly  also  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


The      DOMEMCl-BORE.N-SVMMS      Lnfrastruc- 

TURE  Bill  Section-by-Section  Outline 

Section  1  cites  the  bill  as  the  ■'Environ- 
mental Infrastructure  Act  of  1991."  and  de- 
clares that  amendments  in  the  bill  are  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 

Section  2  creates  a  new  category  of  tax-ex- 
em.pt  bond,  the  ■Infrastructure  bond 

Subsection  lai  amends  the  Tax  Code  defini- 
tion of  ■•private  aclivit.v  bond  '  to  exclude 
the  new  ■'infrastructure  bond."  This  change 
means  that  ■■infrastructure  bonds"  will  be 
treated  as  ■■g-overnmental  bonds,'  and  be 
free  from  the  constraints  im.posed  on  tax-ex- 
empt bonds  by  the  1986  Tax  Reform.  Act. 
These  infrastructure  bonds  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  existing  cap.  nor  the  alternative 
minimum  tax.  These  bonds  m.ay  be  refunded 
at  any  lime. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  "infrastructure 
bond"  as  any  state  or  local  bond  where  95 
percent  of  the  proceeds  are  used  to  provide 
"infrastructure  facilities."  "Infrastructure 
facilities"  are  defined  as  sewage  facilities. 
solid  waste  and  hazardous  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities, facilities  for  the  furnishing  of  water, 
and  facilities  needed  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  achieve  compliance  with  Federal 
environmental  statutes  and  regulations. 
This  subsection  also  includes  a  definition  of 
"hazardous  waste   " 

Subsection  (ci  makes  a  series  of  conform- 
ing amendments  to  make  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  consistent  with  the  remainder  of  the  Tax 
Code. 

Subsection  (d)  specifies  that  this  section 
applies  to  bonds  issued  after  December  31. 
1991. 

Section  3  modifies  the  arbitrage  rebate  re- 
quirements to  provide  local  governments 
with  greater  latitude  in  manag-ing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  bond  issues,  minimizing  local  costs. 
This  permits  state  and  local  governments  to 
retain  earnings  from  the  temporary  reinvest- 
ment of  bond  proceeds. 

Paragraph  di  of  subsection  (a)  provides 
that  reasonable  reserve  funds  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  proceeds  that  must  be 
spent  within  a  certain  period  to  avoid  the  re- 
bate requirements. 

Paragraph  (2)  extends  the  temporary  iie- 
riod  for  holding  bond  proceeds.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  all  funds  must  be  spent  within  6 
months,  or  investment  profits  must  be  re- 
bated to  the  Treasury.  Under  this  paragraph, 
rebate  can  be  avoided  if  at  least  20  percent  of 
the  proceeds  are  spent  for  construction,  re- 
construction, or  rehabilitation  one  year 
after  the  bonds  are  issued,  at  least  50  percent 
by  two  years,  and  at  least  95  percent  by  three 
years.  If  the  bond  is  not  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  construction,  reconstruction,  or  re- 
habilitation, the  proceeds  must  be  spent  in 
one  year. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  that  this  section 
applies  to  bonds  issued  after  December  31, 
1991. 

Section  4  places  all  infrastructure  facili- 
ties, as  defined  in  this  bill,  within  the  7-year 
Accelerated  Cost  Recovery  Class,  which 
means  these  facilities  will  be  depreciated  in 
the  same  manner  as  solid  waste  facilities 
under  current  law.  Municipal  wastewater 
treatment  plants  are  now  in  the  15-year 
class,  while  municipal  sewers  and  water  sup- 
ply facilities  are  m  the  20-year  class. 

Subsection  lai  specifies  that  an  infrastruc- 
ture facility  will  be  classified  a  7-year  pror>- 
erty 

Subsection  (b)  assigns  the  infrastructure 
facilities  a  10-year  depreciation  period  as  an 
alternative  if  the  property  is  financed  with 
tax-exempt  bonds,  or  if  it  is  leased  to  a  tax- 
exempt       entity        Currently,       municipal 


wastewater  treatment  plants  financed  with 
tax-exempt  bonds  are  depreciated  over  24 
years,  water  supply  facilities  over  30  years, 
and  municipal  sewers  over  50  years 

Subsection  lO  specifies  that  infrastructure 
facilities  will  not  be  included  m  the  term 
"tax-exempt  use  property  "  and  thus  are  not 
S'abject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  prop- 
erty leased  to  tax-exempt  entities. 

Subsection  id'  amends  other  references  to 
section  168i  h )  to  reflect  the  renumbering  re- 
quired by  this  section 

Subsection  le^  specifies  that  section  4  ap- 
plies to  property  placed  m  service  after  De- 
cember 31.  1991. 

P.\RTiAL  List  of  Groits  and  Organizations 

Supporting    the    Domenici-Boren-Symms 

Bill  or  the  Concept  and  Purf'oses  of  the 

Legislation 

.\merican  Consulting  Engineers  Council. 

American  Public  Works  Association. 

American  Society  of  Civi;  Engineers. 

American  Wat«r  Works  Association 

Association  of  General  Contractors 

Council  of  Infrastructure  Financing  Au- 
thorities. 

Government  Finance  Officers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

National  Association  of  Water  Companies. 

National  Rural  Water  Association. 

National  Society  of  P»rofessional  Engi- 
neers. 

National  Utility  Contractors  Association. 

Public  Securities  Association. 

Overview 

iBy  William  K.  Reillyi 

When  I  became  Administrator  of  EPA.  1 
was  struck  by  how  the  United  States  and 
much  of  the  world  seemed  poised  to  make  a 
significant  commitment  to  the  protection 
and  restoration  of  the  environment.  Over  the 
twenty  years  since  EPA  was  founded,  the 
country  has  learned  several  lessons,  includ- 
ing the  fact  that  the  money  we  spend  on 
sound  environmental  programs  makes  an  in- 
dispensable contribution  to  the  nation's 
well-being.  We  have  realized  enormous  bene- 
fits from  our  pollution  control  investments. 
We  recognize,  too.  that  environmental  im- 
provements must  keep  pace  with  economic 
growth,  for  our  prosperity  is  inextricably 
linked  to  our  nations  environmental  health: 
from  our  national  wealth  comes  the  where- 
withal to  pay  for  environmental  protection. 

Today,  the  question  is  no  longer  whether 
we  will  take  action  on  environmental  prob- 
lems, but  how.  This  new  context,  taking 
shape  at  a  time  of  scarce  resources  and  com- 
peting priorities,  makes  the  pursuit  of  envi- 
ronmental goals  in  the  most  economically 
efficient  manner  all  the  more  important. 

Paying  for  environmental  programs  pre- 
sents us  with  one  of  the  major  challenges  of 
the  1990s  The  cost  of  environmental  protec- 
tion will  continue  to  grow  significantly  in 
the  coming  years.  And  consequently,  the 
country  needs  to  make  the  effort,  starting 
now.  to  look  past  dally  problems  and  crises 
to  develop  long  term  funding  strategies.  Pro- 
tecting public  health  and  assuring  the  con- 
tinued productivity  of  our  natural  resources 
are  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  any  one 
sector  or  any  one  level  of  government  The 
effort  must  be  shared.  And,  thus,  new  think- 
ing and  innovative  approaches  are  required 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

For  this  reason,  I  Invited  leaders  from  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government,  conservation 
groups,  the  financial  world,  industry,  and 
academia  to  contribute  their  thoughts  on 
the  nature  of  the  funding  challenge  and  cre- 
ative solutions  to  it.  Their  essays  are  col- 
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lected  In  this  document.  The  key  Issues  that 
they  address  are  the  changing  roles  of  fed- 
eral, stale,  and  local  (fovemments;  creative 
approaches  to  environmental  funding;  and 
barriers  to  and  Incentives  for  alternative  fi- 
nancing, including  public-private  partner- 
ships. 

NATURE  OF  THE  CHALLENGE 

To  set  the  stage  for  this  discussion,  back- 
ground on  the  nature  and  status  of  the  envi- 
ronmental funding  challenge  and  what  EPA 
is  doing  may  be  helpful 

It  IS  my  privilege  to  lead  EPA  at  a  time 
when  envlronmenul  protection  ha*  moved 
from  the  margins  to  the  mainstream  of  the 
public  policy  agenda.  Over  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  United  States  has  made  great 
strides  In  controlling  pollution  and  enhanc- 
ing the  environment.  We  have  passed  about  a 
dozen  major  laws  and  many  minor  ones  to 
address  particular  environmental  problems 

As  a  result,  most  conventional  air  pollut- 
ants have  been  reduced  significantly  since 
1970.  For  example,  emissions  of  particulates 
have  declined  by  64  percent  and  lead  by  96 
percent  On  balance,  the  quality  of  the  na- 
tion's waters  have  held  their  own  We've  also 
added  large  acreage  to  our  national  parks 
and  wilderness  areas. 

These  environmental  gains  were  made  dur- 
ing a  period  when  the  real  gross  national 
product  Increased  about  70  percent.  Of 
course,  environmental  problems  are  still 
with  us— some  longstanding,  like  runoff  from 
agricultural  lands:  other  newly  recognized, 
like  the  pervasive  spread  of  toxic  contamina- 
tion. 

In  1990,  as  we  celebrate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  both  Earth  Day  and  the  founding 
of  EPA,  the  environmental  movement  has 
come  of  age  In  this  country  as  well  as  around 
the  world.  In  public  opinion  polls,  U.S.  citi- 
zens consistently  rank  environmental  pro- 
tection as  one  of  their  highest  priorities. 
Time  magazine  recently  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  global  environment  by  hail- 
ing Earth  as  the  "Planet  of  the  Year  "  This 
reflected  heightened  concern  over  the  loss  of 
tropical  forests  and  endangered  wildlife, 
threats  to  the  earth's  ozone  layer  and  cli- 
mate, ocean  pollution,  and  other  global  envi- 
ronmental problems.  President  Bush,  dem- 
onstrating his  commitment  to  environ- 
mental progress,  has  proposed  the  creation 
of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment. 

Yet  meeting  public  expectations  for  faster 
action  comes  at  a  steep  price.  Congress  has 
expanded  EPA's  old  programs  and  created 
new  ones  to  respond  to  environmental  con- 
cerns and  to  reflect  the  growing  understand- 
ing of  pollution.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
strained federal  resources  have  limited  the 
traditional  means  of  environmental  funding 
Gone  are  the  days  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment directly  provided  large  blocks  of 
money  to  deal  with  these  needs 

One  result  has  been  that  the  state  and 
local  governments  are  assuming  more  of  the 
responsibilities  for  implementation,  while 
EPA  Is  moving  toward  a  support  role.  Local 
governments  often  find  themselves  under  a 
reflrulitt"^  layer  cake,  with  layer  upon  layer 
of  environmental  mandates  from  the  federal 
and  state  levels  Although  In  general  they 
are  not  opposed  to  the  goals,  they  quite  un- 
derstandably want  a  say  In  the  process  and 
more  flexibility  In  spending  the  money  to 
achieve  compliance 

In  response  to  the  difficulty  of  financing 
environmental  protection.  EPA  sponsored  a 
series  of  studies  examining  the  resource  Im- 
pacts of  environmental  programs.  One  of 
these   reports,    although    preliminary.    Indi- 


cates that  the  public  and  private  sectors  will 
need  an  additional  161  billion  per  year  to 
meet  current  and  new  environmental  man- 
dates by  the  year  2000  This  requires  greatly 
Increased  levels  of  capiUl  that  may  be  dif- 
ficult for  small-  and  medlum-slxed  cities  to 
raise. 

WHAT  IS  EPA  DOING  ABOIT  THIS  SITUATION? 
The  political  and  economic  realities  of  the 
19908  suggest  that  public  resources  will  not 
keep  up  with  environmental  needs  The 
Agency's  response  must  be  to  seek  and  sup- 
port creative  ways  to  leverage  available  re- 
sources while  achieving  the  level  of  environ- 
mental protection  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  demanding  To  this  end.  we  are  pur- 
suing several  directions  at  EPA  that  will  de- 
liver results  and  make  environmental  pro- 
tection more  cost  effective. 

At  the  core  of  many  of  our  new  policy  Ini- 
tiatives Is  the  concept  of  sustainable,  envi- 
ronmentally sound  development  By  this,  we 
mean  an  approach  to  economic  growth  that 
cuts  waste.  Improves  efficiency,  and  con- 
serves natural  resources  for  the  use  of  this 
and  future  generations.  It  recognizes  the 
need  to  secure  the  ecological  base  upon 
which  long  term  economic  prosperity  and  en- 
vironmental well-being  depend  To  use  an  In- 
vestment analogy,  it  means  keeping  the  nat- 
ural resource  capital  intact,  while  living  off 
the  Interest. 

This  is  where  pollution  prevention,  one  of 
our  Agency's  major  new  thrusts,  comes  Into 
play.  This  has  become  a  priority  throughout 
our  programs.  Strong  environmental  pro- 
grams that  encourage  the  prevention  of  pol- 
lution before  It  is  generated  can  help  in- 
crease efficiency,  productivity,  competitive- 
ness, and  community  goodwill,  while  reduc- 
ing environmental  contamination  and  the 
burden  on  our  nation's  landfills. 

Another  means  we  are  employing  to  maxi- 
mize our  effectiveness  In  the  face  of  scarce 
resources  Is  to  build  on  our  traditional  regu- 
latory programs  by  incorporating  market- 
based  Incentives  whenever  we  can.  For  exam- 
ple, in  his  clean  air  proposals  the  President 
sought  to  harness  the  forces  of  the  market- 
place to  improve  air  quality.  The  bills  that 
passed  the  Senate  and  House  (and  at  the 
time  I  write  Is  before  a  conference  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress)  apply  tough  standards 
for  sulfur  dioxide  and  air  toxics  reductions, 
yet  give  the  private  sector  flexibility  as  well 
as  responsibility  In  deciding  how  to  cut 
harmful  emissions  while  meeting  overall  tar- 
gets. I  expect  that  this  approach  will  be  uti- 
lized in  other  environmental  initiatives  as 
well 

We  are  also  using  strategic  planning  to 
target  the  most  serious  risks  and  allocate 
scarce  Agency  resources;  total  quality  man- 
agement to  improve  our  operating  efficiency: 
geographic  targeting  and  multi-media  ap- 
proaches to  protect  public  health  and  the 
most  vulnerable  productive  ecosystems:  ag- 
gressive enforcement  to  assure  compliance; 
environmental  education  to  foster  a  sense  of 
individual  and  collective  stewardship;  and 
community  right-to-know  laws  to  empower 
citizens  and  private  groups  to  help  tackle  en- 
vironmental problems. 

At  some  point.  Congress  may  entertain  the 
notion  of  an  Integrated,  multi-media  ap- 
proach to  reducing  health  and  environmental 
risk  through  consolidation  of  environmental 
laws  into  a  single  new  statute  The  potential 
of  reducing  risks  and  costs  simultaneously 
makes  It  an  Idea  worth  contemplating 

Our  Cooperative  Environmental  Manage- 
ment effort  focuses  on  providing  states  and 
localities  with  the  tools  they  need  to  Imple- 
ment required  environmental   programs  by 


stimulating  the  development  and  use  of  new 
techniques  and  technologies  that  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  compliance  It  fosters  cooperative 
approaches  to  solving  environmental  prob- 
lems and  expands  the  use  of  technology 
transfer  through  training  and  information 
dissemination. 

The  Agency's  Public-Private  Partnerships 
Initiative  was  set  up  specifically  to  help 
state  and  local  governments  develop  new 
ways  to  finance  required  environmental  im- 
provements. One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  ini- 
tiative is  to  increase  private  sector  partici- 
pation in  all  phases  of  environmental  Infra- 
structure development,  from  financing  to 
outright  ownership  of  facilities.  The  effort 
also  encompasses  promoting  other  alter- 
native financing  methods  such  as  state  re- 
volving funds. 

An  early  accomplishment  of  this  Initiative 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Environmental 
Financial  Advisory  Board  This  independent 
Board,  comprised  of  prominent  representa- 
tives from  the  public  and  private  sectors.  Is 
charged  with  suggesting  innovative  environ- 
menUl  financing  techniques  as  well  as  work- 
ing to  Identify  legislative  and  regulatory 
barriers  to  alternative  financing  The  mem- 
bers are  experienced  In  municipal  financing, 
so  their  advice  will  be  directly  applicable  to 
state  and  local  situations 

A  SEW  FEDERAL  STATE-LOCAL  PARTNERSHIP  IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  FINANCE 

All  of  these  approaches  to  environmental 
protection  acknowledge  that  reinvlgorating 
our  environmental  Infrastructure  will  re- 
quire an  unprecedented  degree  of  commu- 
nication and  cooperation  among  all  levels  of 
government,  the  private  sector,  conservation 
groups,  and  citizens.  The  job  Is  big.  new 
money  is  hard  to  find  And.  thus,  it  has  never 
been  more  Important  to  challenge  the  cre- 
ativity and  dynamism  of  all  these  parties  to 
contribute  new.  vitally  needed  ideas  and  en- 
ergy to  solve  America's  environmental  prob- 
lems.* 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
DOMENICI  of  New  Mexico,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Environmental  Infrastructure 
Act.  One  of  the  greatest  hurdles  facing 
our  Nation's  economic  strength  is  its 
decaying  infrastructure.  No  one  can 
dispute  that  we  have  a  massive  need 
for  infrastructure  investment.  By  con- 
servative estimates,  our  need  to  build, 
upgrade,  and  restore  basic  facilities  to- 
tals in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. However,  serious  steps  toward  ad- 
dressing the  problem  must  function 
within  the  constraints  of  current  budg- 
et pressures. 

The  Environmental  Infrastructure 
Act  is  a  sensible  way  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  The  bill  does  not  set 
up  a  new  bureaucracy.  It  does  not  es- 
tablish a  new  and  expensive  grant  pro- 
gram that  would  never  be  fully  funded. 
Instead,  it  provides  a  way  to  make  in- 
vestment in  these  certain  facilities 
both  easier  and  cheaper  for  State  and 
local  governments  by  making  limited 
changes  in  the  Tax  Code 

Specifically,  the  bill  creates  a  new 
category  of  tax-exempt  bond— the  in- 
frastructure bond.  These  bonds,  issued 
by  State  and  local  governments,  could 
be  used  to  finance  a  variety  of  environ- 
mental public  works  including  facili- 
ties for  wastewater  treatment,  solid  or 
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hazardous  waste  disposal,  and  water 
supply.  The  bonds  could  also  finance 
projects  required  for  compliance  with 
Federal  air  or  water  quality  regula- 
tions. 

The  bill  will  also  attract  more  pri- 
vate dollars  to  these  needed  facilities 
by  making  favorable  changes  in  the  de- 
preciation schedule  for  certain  areas  of 
environmental  investment.  I  believe 
this  is  sound  policy.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved in  the  use  of  our  Tax  Code  as  a 
means  to  channel  private  funds  to 
needs  that  serve  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  infra- 
structure is  the  key  to  its  economic 
productivity.  Neglecting  these  invest- 
ments in  our  future  will  truly  threaten 
our  standing  m  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. I  urge  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  to  study  this  legislation 
and  join  Senator  Domenici  and  myself 
as  cosponsors.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  91.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive congressional  campaign  financing 
reform  to  encourage  grassroots  cam- 
paign giving,  lessen  the  role  of  special 
economic  interests,  prohibit  the  use  of 
soft  money,  discourage  candidate  ex- 
penditures of  personal  wealth,  and  oth- 
erwise restore  greater  competitive  bal- 
ance to  the  congressional  electoral 
process;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

GRASSROOTS  CAMPAIGNING  AND  ELECTION 
REFORM  ACT  OF  19S1 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  that  I  believe  has  al- 
ready added— and  will  continue  to 
add— constructively  to  the  Senate's  de- 
bate over  the  important  issue  of  cam- 
paign financing  reform. 

I  am  greatly  honored  that  portions  of 
this  bill  passed  the  Senate  during  its 
debate  last  year,  and  portions  will  ap- 
pear in  various  other  bills  to  be  intro- 
duced today  by  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  believe  this  bill  needs  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  in  the  context  of 
the  others,  because  this  bill  offers  the 
truest  and  purest  reform— reform  that 
takes  us  back  to  our  constituents. 

There  is  no  doubt  among  those  in 
this  Chamber  that  our  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  requires  change.  We 
passed  a  bill  last  year,  one  that  gave 
me  grave  concern,  a  bill  I  voted  against 
because  it  was  a  partisan  document, 
not  a  document  of  change. 

But  we  acted  then,  and  I  expect  we 

will  act  again  this  year- hopefully  in  a 

bipartisan  manner  so  that  we  can  give 

the  American  public  a  cleaner  deal  on 

,  campaign  financing. 

As  I  have  studied  the  continuing  de- 
bate over  spending  limits,  political  ac- 
tion committees  [PAC's],  and  soft 
money.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  clearly  need  to  remove  public 
doubts  over  undue  influence  from 
PAC's  and  other  big-spending  institu- 


tions. We  ought  to  be  able  to  agree  on 
the  value  of  the  political  process  of  re- 
turning campaign  financing  to  the 
grassroots. 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 

Some  in  this  Chamber,  as  well  as  out- 
side it,  have  argued  that  the  answer  is 
spending  limits.  Other  state  that  the 
American  taxpayers  must  be  bullied 
into  financing  us  with  their  tax  dol- 
lars. 

I  reject  both  notions. 

The  problem  is  not  the  dollars  spent; 
the  problem  is  the  source  of  those  dol- 
lars. 

Let  me  restate  that:  The  American 
people  are  worried  about  contribu- 
tions— not  how  contributed  money  is 
later  spent. 

Has  anyone  in  this  Chamber  heard 
the  American  people  say  "Spend  my 
tax  dollars  on  political  campaigns"'!' 
The  American  people  reject  that  idea. 

In  fact,  fewer  and  fewer  Americans 
are  checking  off  contributions  to  the 
Presidential  campaign,  a  fact  that 
should  tell  us  something  about  how  the 
American  p>eople  feel  about  federally  fi- 
nanced elections. 

Nor  do  the  American  people  insist  on 
spending  limits.  Some  special  interests 
may  like  that  idea— since  it  will 
strengthen  their  clout^ — but  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  saying  that. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  we  need 
to  encourage  more,  not  fewer,  individ- 
uals to  participate  in  the  financing  of 
elections.  We  particularly  need  to  en- 
courage our  own  constituents  to  con- 
tribute to  us  and— yes — to  our  oppo- 
nents. 

In  other  words,  we  need  to  send  all 
candidates  back  into  retail  politics. 

While  many  of  the  proposals  that  will 
come  before  the  Senate  seek  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  reform,  many  will  do  so  in 
a  fashion  that  we  all  know  is  unfair 
and  partisan. 

The  approach  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  today  gives  no  party  or  individual 
an  inherent  advantage.  It  certainly 
will  not  give  incumbents  an  advantage, 
since  incumbents  are  the  ones  who  do 
best  in  raising  large  sums  of  money 
from  PAC's  and  out-of-State  donors. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  will  inherently 
wring  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the  proc- 
ess, but  in  a  manner  that  leaves  every- 
one playing  on  a  level  field. 

That  is  what  the  American  public 
wants,  and  that  is  what  we  must  give 
them. 

My  bill  makes  four  very  specific 
changes  in  the  law,  each  of  which  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  support 
with  enthusiasm; 

My  bill  imposes  a  flat-out  prohibi- 
tion on  House  and  Senate  candidates 
raising  money  outside  their  home 
State; 

My  bill  effectively  eliminates  PAC's; 

My  bill  creates  a  strong  disincentive 
to  super-wealthy  candidates  throwing 
masses  of  family  money  into  a  cam- 
paign; and 


My  bill  eliminates  the  evil  of  "soft 
money."  used  by  some  groups  to  cir- 
cumvent present  controls  on  fund  rais- 
ing. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  S.  2265,  which 
essentially  is  identical  to  this  bill. 
With  that  outline,  let  me  describe  the 
specifics  of  this  legislation. 

Section  1  of  our  bill  is  the  short  title, 
and  a  most  accurate  one:  The  Grass- 
roots Campaigning  and  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1991. 

IN-STATE  GIVING 

Section  2  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  this 
omnibus  approach  to  campaign  reform. 

First  of  all.  section  2  leaves  m  place 
the  existing  $1,000  limit  on  indi\'1dual 
donations,  then  places  new,  restrictive 
guidelines  on  those  donations. 

Section  2  says  that,  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act.  no  candidate  for 
the  Congress — either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives — may  raise 
any  funds  from  outside  the  State  in 
which  that  candidate  is  running. 

If  you  are  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  New  Mexico,  you  must 
henceforth  raise  your  money  from  con- 
tributors who  live  in  Albuquerque, 
Farmington.  Las  Cruces.  and  Roswell. 
You  can  no  longer  raise  funds  from  pwr- 
sons  or  organizations  in  New  York.  Los 
Angeles,  or  Dallas 

I  am  pleased  that  this  idea  is  catch- 
ing on.  The  Senate  last  year  adopted 
the  Domenici  amendment  that  set  the 
out-of-State  giving  limit  at  $250.  And 
tighter  limits  on  out-of-State  contribu- 
tions are  contained  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ership bills. 

Obviously,  such  an  out-of-State  pro- 
hibition— or  even  a  sharp  limitation- 
would  make  it  far  tougher  to  raise 
large  sums  of  campaign  money.  There- 
fore, this  section  will  inherently  reduce 
spending,  which  is  the  goal  of  so  many 
in  this  Chamber. 

But  this  section  restrains  campaign 
spending  not  with  some  arbitrarj-.  par- 
tisan, federally  imposed  ceiling — one 
giving  incumbents  a  great  advantage. 
Nor  does  my  approach  use  tax  dollars 
to  underwrite  our  campaigns. 

Section  2  simply  requires  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  return  to  our  own 
constituents  for  our  full  support. 

To  this  Senator,  that  represents  a 
fair  and  reasonable  approach. 

PAC's 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  also  vitally 
important.  It  essentially  eliminates 
PAC's.  My  view  is  that  if  individuals 
want  to  give,  let  them  give  directly  to 
their  home  State  candidate. 

When  the  American  people  are  asked 
about  campaign  financing,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  state  their  strongest 
concerns  over  the  role  of  PAC's.  politi- 
cal action  committees. 

We  must  listen  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  have  voted  in  the  past  to  prohibit 
PAC's.  Section  3  prohibits  PAC's  estab- 
lished by  banks,  businesses,  and  labor 
unions.  That  is  a  flat-out  prohibition. 
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And  because  of  the  constitutional 
problems  involviriK  other  types  of 
PAC's.  my  bill  reduces  to  $600— from 
$5,000-  the  amount  that  any  other  PAC 
can  give  to  a  candidate.  I  believe  that 
will  render  such  contributions  rel- 
atively ineffective,  particularly  In  con- 
junction with  section  2  of  the  bill, 
which  says  a  PAC  must  be 
headquartered  In  the  candidate's  State 
in  order  to  give  a  legal  contribution 

So  section  3.  in  combination  with 
section  2.  eliminates  PAC's  as  a  player 
in  the  political  effort  to  elect  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  That  is  a  wise 
course  for  the  Congress  to  take.  It  is 
one  the  American  people  will  applaud. 

WEALTHY  CANDIDATES 

A  growing  problem  in  congressional 
politics,  we  know,  is  the  specter  of  the 
super-wealthy  candidate  buying  a  seal 
In  this  body,  or  the  other  body.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  danger  of  such  a 
"buy  '  would  be  magnified  under  the 
contribution  constraints  of  section  2. 

So  I  have  included  section  4  to  ensure 
fairness  when  a  big-spending  candidate 
runs  against  a  candidate  of  more  mod- 
est means. 

As  my  colleagues  recall.  I  introduced 
S  597  in  1989.  Section  4  of  this  bill  is  a 
modified  version  of  S.  597. 

When  I  introduced  S.  597.  I  included  a 
detailed  anlaysls  and  justification  for 
that  legislation.  1  shall  not  repeat  all 
those  arguments  now.  but  I  do  want  to 
make  a  few  specific  points. 

We  all  know  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages available  to  the  very  wealthy 
candidate,  when  that  candidate  decides 
to  spend  large  sums  of  his  or  her  own 
money  on  the  campaign. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4.  the 
current  dollar  limits  on  contribu- 
tions—$1,000.  plus  the  in-State  limit- 
remain  in  effect  and  unchanged,  so 
long  as  all  candidates  in  a  race  restrain 
personal  spending  to  certain  limits 
$250,000  when  running  for  the  Senate— 
or  $100,000  for  a  House  campaign— to- 
tals that  Include  personal  loans  to  the 
campaign. 

But  should  a  wealthy  candidate 
unleash  the  family  treasury,  section  4 
gives  the  opponent  a  chance  to  com- 
pete. In  that  case,  section  4  eliminates 
the  in-State  requirements  of  section  2 
in  this  bill,  and  it  raises  the  individual 
giving  limit  for  that  specific  race  to 
$10,000. 

These  limits  would  be  loosened  for 
the  opponent  or  opponents  of  the 
wealthy  candidate,  not  the  wealthy 
candidate 

Thus  a  wealthy  candidate  would 
cross  that  big-spending  threshold  at  his 
or  her  great  peril.  But  that  is  his  or  her 
choice. 

But  let  me  reiterate;  If  all  candidates 
hold  to  the  family  contribution  limits  I 
have  cited,  all  other  contribution  lim- 
its will  be  maintained,  and  this  section 
would  have  no  impact  whatsoever  on 
that  race. 


Section  4  also  deals  with  the  problem 
of  a  last-minute  deluge  of  money.  It 
prohibits  any— I  repeat,  any— personal 
contributions  or  loans  by  any  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  family  during 
the  final  90  days  before  any  election, 
regardless  of  whether  the  candidate  has 
breached  the  personal  limitations  prior 
to  that  date. 

Thus,  the  wealthy  candidate  must 
make  his  or  her  play  known  by  early 
August  at  the  lastest.  giving  the  oppo- 
sition time  to  compete  in  the  political 
money  markets 

Under  this  approach,  every  candidate 
can  be  assured  that  he  or  she  will  never 
confront  a  last  minute  avalanche  of 
family  money,  money  the  poorer  oppo- 
nent could  never  offset  with  last- 
minute  contributions. 

SOFT  MONEY 

Section  5  controls  another  very  per- 
vasive problem  in  our  political  system, 
what  has  come  to  be  called  soft 
money— contributions  for  voter  reg- 
istration drives  and  other  forms  of 
spending  designed  to  assist  one  party 
or  one  candidate. 

We  all  know  that  huge  sums  of 
money  are  spent  outside  the  regular 
process,  but  in  full  coordination  with 
many  candidates.  That  is  money  the 
public  never  hears  about,  but  it  is 
spending  that  often  shows  up  in  far 
larger  chunks  than  anything  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  PAC  can  otherwise  contrib- 
ute. 

This  is  money  that  truly  distorts  the 
system,  and  we  need  to  bring  it  into 
the  open,  so  it  either  disappears  or  be- 
comes a  contribution  directly  to  the 
candidate,  and  reported  to  the  public. 
Let  the  public  Judge  to  whom  a  can- 
didate might  stand  beholden. 

Section  5  says  that  banks,  busi- 
nesses, and  labor  unions  no  longer  can 
distort  the  system  with  soft  money. 
They  won't  like  that,  but  the  American 
people  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  this 
bill  respresents  an  effective  way  to  re- 
form campaign  financing,  rebuilding 
that  link  candidates  for  the  Congress 
should  have  with  those  we  serve,  our 
constituents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  91 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  shall  be 
known  as  the  '•Grassroots  Campaigning  and 
Election  Reform  Act  of  1991". 

RELIANCE  ON  IN-STATE  CONTRIBimONS 

Sec.  2.  (a>  Chapter  2,  section  441  of  title  2. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  new  subsection  (hi.  and  relettering  subse- 
quent sections  appropriately: 

■(h)(li  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  solicit  or  accept  any  funds  for  the 


purposes  of  election  to  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  any  individ- 
ual, organization,  or  political  action  com- 
mittee that  does  not  reside  or  have  Its  head- 
quarters within  the  State  from  which  such 
candidate  seeks  election 

•■(2i  Eiach  contributor  to  a  candidate  under 
the  terms  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  provide  evidence  of  the  State  of  resi- 
dence of  such  contributor,  pursuant  to  limits 
described  In  paragraph  (3»  of  this  subsection 

"(3)(A)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
accuracy  of  any  declaration  of  residence  by  a 
contributor,  each  candidate  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  maintain  records 
of  the  home  State  of  each  contributor 

"(B)  It  shall  be  presumed  that  a  contribu- 
tor is  a  resident  of  the  candidates  State  if 
the  contribution  Is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
check  drawn  on  a  bank  within  such  State, 
and  if  the  contribution  is  physically  pre- 
sented to  the  candidate  or  his  agent  in  such 
State  or  mailed  in  an  envelope  postmarked 
In  such  State. 

■■C)  For  any  contribution  in  cash  In  excess 
of  S99.  such  name  and  address  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  notarized  statement  attest- 
ing to  the  accuracy  of  such  name  and  ad- 
dress. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  subsection,  any  con- 
tribution in  excess  of  J499  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  notarized  statement  attesting  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
contributor. 

"(E)  Any  contribution  from  a  political 
party  to  a  candidate  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  notarized  statement  as  to  the  residence  of 
the  contributors  of  such  funds 

■(4)  Any  contribution  that  falls  to  meet 
the  criteria  described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall,  within  ten  days  of  receipt, 
be  returned  to  the  contributor,  if  known,  or 
given  to  a  nonpolltical  health  or  educational 
charitable  organization  of  the  candidate's 
choice  within  the  candidate's  SUte 

"(5)  Each  violation  of  this  section  shall 
subject  the  candidate  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
$1,000" 

ibKli  As  of  January  31.  1993.  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  elected  in 
1992  and  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
bate to  each  Member's  contributors,  on  a  pro 
rata  basis,  all  campaign  funds  retained  as  of 
January  1.  1993.  or  donate  such  funds  to  a 
nonpolltical  health  or  educational  chariuble 
organization  of  the  Member's  choice  within 
the  Member's  State 

(2 1  As  of  January  31,  1993.  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  who  was  not 
a  candidate  for  election  in  1992  shall  rebate 
to  the  each  Member's  contributors,  on  a  pro 
rata  basis,  all  campaign  funds  raised  as  of 
such  date,  or  donate  such  funds  to  a  non- 
political  health  or  educational  charitable  or- 
ganization of  the  Member's  choice  within  the 
Member's  State 

i3i  Any  funds  not  rebated  or  contributed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  subject  the 
Member  to  a  civil  penalty  equal  to  twice  the 
sums  Involved. 

UMHTATIONS  ON  FH3LIT1CAL  ACTION  COMMITTEES 
Sec  3.  (a)  Chapter  2.  section  441b  of  title  2. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
all  of  the  text  following  subsection  (b»(2)(B) 
(b)  Chapter  2,  section  441a(a)(2l  of  title  2. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "5.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"500"  in  subsection  (A),  and  by  placing  a  pe- 
riod after  the  word  "committee"  and  strik- 
ing all  that  follows  In  subsection  (C). 
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(c)  Chapter  2.  section  441b  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  new  subparagraph  "(c)": 

"(c)  It  IS  unlawful  for  any  bank,  labor  or- 
ganization, or  corporation  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph la)  of  this  section  to  make  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  for  the  estab- 
lishment, administration,  or  solicitation  of 
contributions  to  any  political  committee". 

USE  OF  PEKSONAL  WEALTH  FOR  CAMPAIGN 
PIT*  POSES 

Sec  4  Chapter  2.  section  441  of  title  2. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  new  subsection  (i).  and  relettering  subse- 
quent sections  appropriately: 

"(li(l)(A)  Within  fifteen  days  aft^r  a  can- 
didate Qualifies  for  the  ballot,  under  applica- 
ble State  law.  such  candidate  shall  file  with 
the  Commission,  a  declaration  stating 
whether  or  not  such  candidate  intends  to  ex- 
pend, in  the  aggregate 

"(1)  At  least  K.W.OOO,  :f  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(11)  At  least  JIOO.OOO.  if  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

from  his  personal  funds,  and  the  funds  of  his 
Immediate  family,  and  incur  personal  loans 
in  excess  of  such  amount,  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  for  such  office. 

"(Bi  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  im- 
mediate family'  means  a  candidates  spouse, 
and  any  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  sister,  half-brother,  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouse  of  any 
such  person  and  any  child,  stepchild,  parent, 
grandparent,  brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or 
half-sister  of  the  candidate's  spouse,  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  person. 

"(C)  The  statement  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  such  form,  and  shall  con- 
tain such  information,  as  the  Commission 
may.  by  regulation,  require. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  any  election  in  which  a  candidate 
declares  that  he  intends  to  expend  more  than 
the  limits  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1).  or  does  expend  and  incur  loans 
in  excess  of  such  limits,  or  fails  to  file  the 
declaration  required  by  this  subsection,  the 
limitations  on  contributions  in  subsection 
(h)  of  this  section,  as  they  apply  to  all  other 
candidates  in  such  election  in  such  State, 
shall  be  waived  and  the  limitations  on  con- 
tributions in  subsection  lai  of  this  section, 
as  they  apply  to  all  other  individuals  run- 
ning for  such  office,  shall  be  increased  for 
such  election  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  limitations  provided  in  sub- 
section (axlMAi  shall  be  increased  to  an 
amount  equal  to  1000  per  centum  of  such  lim- 
itation, and 

"(Bi  The  limitations  provided  in  sub- 
section (aii3i  shall  be  increased  to  an  amount 
equal  to  150  per  centum  of  such  limitation, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  contributions 
above  such  limitation  are  made  to  can- 
didates affected  by  the  increased  levels  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (Ai. 

"(3i  If  the  limitations  described  in  para- 
graph (2 1  of  this  subsection  are  increased 
pursuant  to  paragraph  i2i  for  a  convention  or 
a  primary  election,  as  they  relate  to  an  indi- 
vidual candidate,  and  such  individual  can- 
didate is  not  a  candidate  in  any  subsequent 
election  in  such  campaign,  including  the 
general  election,  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  shall  no  longer  apply. 

"(4 1  Any  candidate  who— 

"(A  I  declares,  pursuant  to  subparagraph  d  ) 
of  this  paragraph  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
expend,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  the  lim- 
its described  in  subparagraph  ilxA).  and 


"iB)  subsequently  does  expend  and  incur 
loans  in  excess  of  such  amounts,  or  intends 
to  expend  and  incur  loans  in  excess  of  such 
amounts. 

such  candidate  shall  notify  and  file  an 
amended  declaration  with  the  Commission 
and  shall  notify  all  other  candidates  for  such 
office  within  twenty-four  hours  after  chang- 
ing such  declaration  or  exceeding  such  lim- 
its, whichever  first  occurs,  by  sending  such 
notice  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. Failure  to  so  notify  and  so  file  shall 
subject  such  candidate  to  a  civil  penalty 
equal  to  twice  the  funds  so  expended 

"i5i  Any  candidate  who  :nturs  personal 
loans  in  connection  with  his  campaign  under 
this  Act  shall  not  repay,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  such  loans  from  any  contribu- 
tions made  to  such  candidate  or  any  author- 
ized committee  of  such  candi  date,  if  such 
contribution  was  made  following  the  date  of 
such  election. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  candidate  under  this  title  may 
make  expenditures  from  his  personal  funds 
or  the  personal  funds  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, or  incur  personal  loans  in  connection 
with  his  campaign  for  election  to  such  office 
at  any  time  after  ninety  days  before  the  date 
of  such  election,  or  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  primary  election  for  such  office,  which- 
ever date  shall  later  occur.  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  tc  all  candidates 
regardless  of  whether  such  candidate  has 
reached  the  limits  provided  m  paragraph  ili 
of  this  subsection.  Violation  of  this  jjara- 
graph  shall  subject  such  violator  to  a  civil 
penalty  three  times  the  funds  so  expended. 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  under  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  Act  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section". 

.SOFT  MONEY 

Sec.  5.  (a I  At  the  appropriate  place  in  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  .^ct  of  1971  (2  USC. 
441).  insert  the  following  new  section: 

"(  )iA)  Any  amount  solicited,  received  or 
spent  by  a  national.  State,  or  local  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party,  directl.v  or  indi- 
rectly, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  if  such  amount  is  solicited,  re- 
ceived, or  spent  m  connection  with  a  Federal 
election.  No  part  of  such  amount  may  be  al- 
located to  a  non-Federal  account  or  other- 
wise maintained  m.  or  paid  from,  an  account 
that  is  not  subject  to  this  Act.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  l-o  amounts  described  in  sec- 
tion 431(bnB»iviii  1  of  title  2. 

"(Bi  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"In  connection  with  a  Federal  election"  in- 
cludes any  activity  that  may  affect  a  Fed- 
eral election.  Including  but  not  lim.ited  to 
the  following: 

"(li  'Voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  activities; 

"(2i  Generic  activities,  including  but  not 
limited  to  any  broadcasting,  newspaper, 
magazine,  billboard,  mail,  or  similar  type  of 
I.  ommunication  or  public  advertising: 

■■|3.  Campaign  materials  which  identify  a 
Federal  candidate,  regardless  of  any  other 
candidate  who  may  also  be  identified."- 

SEVERABILrrV 

Sec.  6,  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  provision  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
any  other  such  provision,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


effective  DATE 

Sec   7   This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 

by  this  Act  shall,  unless  otherwise  stated. 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  apply  to  ail  activities, 
contributions,  and  expenditures  made  follow- 
ing such  date.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER; 
S.  92.  A  bill  to  authorize  multiyear 
contracts  in  providing  small  commu- 
nity air  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

AIR  SERVICE  VULTIVEAR  CONTR.'iCTS  BILL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  proud  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  Essential  Air  Serv- 
ice Program's  ability  to  enter  into 
multiyear  contracts  with  air  carriers. 
This  bill  would  ensure  air  service  to 
small  cities  for  a  longer  time  than  is 
now  possible. 

Just  as  it  name  implies,  the  Elssen- 
tial  Air  Service  Program  is  essential  to 
the  groAA'th  and  development  of  small 
cities.  Reliable  and  affordable  air  serv- 
ice often  is  a  smaller  community's 
most  important  link  to  the  outside 
world.  It  also  is  a  vital  element  in 
every  State's  economic  development 
program  and  is  necessary  for  industial 
expansion 

The  bii:  I  am  introducing  protects 
the  authority  of  the  EAS  Program  to 
enter  into  multiyear  contracts  with 
small  cities.  Smaller  cities  should  not 
be  required  to  fight  every  year  to 
maintain  this  service.  To  attract  new 
businesses  to  their  cities,  these  small 
communities  must  have  some  kind  of 
assurance  that  they  will  have  air  serv- 
ice for  the  foreseeable  future 

Mr.  President,  the  Essential  Air 
Service  Program  is  the  lifeblood  of  a 
number  of  airports  in  small  States  like 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota.  Es- 
sential Air  Service  supjaorts  the  South 
Dakota  cities  of  Mitchell.  Brookings. 
Pierre,  Yankton.  Huron.  Aberdeen,  and 
Watertown . 

However,  the  Essential  Air  Service 
Program  is  not  limited  to  a  few  States. 
This  program  provides  funding  for 
small  airports  in  39  States  across  the 
Nation. 

Yankton,  SD.  is  a  particularly  good 
example  of  the  importance  of  the  EAS 
Program  to  a  small  community  In  De- 
cember of  1989.  Yankton's  Essential  Air 
Service  carrier  declared  bankruptcy 
and  discontinued  all  service  to  and 
from  Yankton.  For  the  first  half  of 
1990.  the  entire  city  was  without  air 
service.  We  worked  with  the  City  of 
Yankton  to  successfully  locate  a  new 
EAS  carrier.  Great  Lakes  Aviation, 
which  is  now  providing  service  to  that 
community.  Without  this  air  service. 
Yankton's  economic  development  pro- 
gram and  basic  transportation  needs 
would  have  suffered  greatly, 
small  cities  around  the  country 
larly  depend  heavily  on  EAS. 

Mr.  President,  the  :990's  will  bring 
great  changes  to  our  national  transpor- 


Many 
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tatlon   system     As   we  IBOVe  into  the 

21st  century,  we  most  not  naflrlect 
smaller  cities  and  rural  areas.  With  as- 
surances that  they  will  have  air  service 
for  the  forseeahle  future,  these  smaller 
cities  would  be  (flven  the  opportunity 
to  engage  in  long-term  economic  plan- 
ning and  to  attract  new  businesses  to 
their  area.  This  bill  would  give  smaller 
cities  that  opportunity,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  92 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o]  Rep- 
resentatives of  ttie  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AMENDMENT. 

Section  9113<bHi)  of  title  IX  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  such  agree- 
ment may  cover  the  entire  period  commenc- 
ing October  1.  1991.  through  fiscal  year  1998. 
or  any  part  thereof". 
SEC.  X  EKKEiTIV-E  DATE. 

The  ameniiment  made  by  section  1  shall 
take  effect  October  1.  1991. 


By  Mr  PRESSLER: 
S.  93-S  96.  Bills  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  carry  out  a 
highway  bridge  demonstration  project 
to  improve  the  flow  of  traffic  between 
the  States  of  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
kota; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TRANSPORTATION  PACKAGE 

Mr  PRESSLER  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  pack- 
age of  bills  dealing  with  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  my  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

This  package  includes  bridge 
projects,  two  of  them  across  the  Mis- 
souri River  between  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  and  highway  demonstration 
projects  In  eastern  and  southwestern 
South  Dakota. 

I  have  not  prioritized  these  transpor- 
tation projects,  and  do  not  consider 
them  to  be  in  competition  with  each 
other  However.  I  realize  that  decisions 
may  have  to  be  made  depending  on 
availability  of  funds,  availability  of 
planning  and  background  information 
and  local  support.  The  introduction  of 
this  legislation  at  this  time  is  an  im- 
ptirtant  step  in  initiating  the  decision- 
making process. 

Mr  President.  I  and  many  other  Sen- 
ators continually  have  stressed  the 
need  for  economic  development  in 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  Accessible 
transixtrtatlon  within  and  between 
States  is  an  obvious  first  step  in  pro- 
moting rural  development.  The  legisla- 
tion 1  am  introducing  today  would  ex- 
pand the  business  labor  pool,  stimulate 
economic  growth,  and  Increase  the  flow 
of  tourists  and  travelers  through  the 
area. 


Over  the  years.  I  have  received  many 
requests  from  my  constituents  to  do 
something  about  the  lack  of  accessible 
transp<jrtation  across  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  Springfield  and  Vermillion 
areas.  In  some  cases,  people  must  drive 
90  miles  out  of  their  way  to  reach  a 
bridge  spanning  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

For  years.  I  have  worked  with 
Springfield  and  Vermillion  area  resi- 
dents and  South  Dakota  transportation 
officials  to  find  better  alternatives. 

For  example,  in  the  1987  highway  bill. 
I  sponsored  an  amendment  directing  a 
feasibility  study  of  ferry  service  across 
the  Missouri  River.  That  study  deter- 
mined that  reestablishing  a  ferry  serv- 
ice in  the  Springfield  area  would  not  be 
economical  and  was  logistically 
unfeasible.  Furthermore,  the  ferry 
service  would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  a 
bridge. 

Efforts  to  establish  a  river  crossing 
in  the  Vermillion.  SD.  and  Newcastle. 
NE.  area  have  faced  similar  obstacles 
However,  a  bridge  committee  formed  in 
this  area  has  made  considerable 
progress,  both  in  obtaining  a  feasibility 
study  and  gathering  local  support  for 
the  project. 

The  highway  demonstration  project 
planned  for  Route  37  between  Huron 
and  Mitchell.  SD.  would  widen  to  four 
lanes  a  two-lane  section  of  a  major 
thoroughfare  In  South  Dakota.  Huron 
and  Mitchell,  two  of  South  Dakota's 
major  cities,  depend  on  this  highway 
for  their  economic  well-being  and  sta- 
bility. 

Jewel  Cave  National  Monument  is 
one  of  South  Dakota's  natural  treas- 
ures. However,  visitors  wishing  to 
enjoy  It  must  travel  on  a  narrow,  wind- 
ing road  through  some  of  the  roughest 
topography  in  South  Dakota.  I  am  pro- 
posing a  demonstration  project  to 
grade,  surface,  and  build  a  bridge  over 
Hell  Canyon  in  this  area  of  southwest- 
ern South  Dakota. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  calls  for  demonstration  projects 
that  would  be  80-percent  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  States  of 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  already 
have  made  commitments  of  SI  million 
each  toward  the  Springfield/Nlobrara 
bridge  project,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
similar  commitments  to  the  other 
projects  soon  will  follow. 

My  State  of  South  Dakota  has  seri- 
ous transportation  infrastructure 
needs.  The  bills  I  am  introducing  as  a 
package  confirm  my  determination  to 
help  address  those  needs 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  93 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION    1     NTBRASKA  SOITH    DAKOTA    BR1D<;E 
DE.MONSTRATION  PROJECT 

lai  PKcMhXT  Descrutms  The  Secretiry 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  w  carry  out 
a  highway  project,  to  plan,  engineer,  and 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River, 
connecting  a  Federal-aid  highway  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Niobrara.  Nebraska,  with  a  Kederal- 
atd  highway  In  the  vicinity  of  Springfield. 
South  Dakota,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improving  the  inter- 
state flow  of  traffic,  relieving  present  and 
projected  traffic  burdens  on  an  existing  high- 
way network,  and  Improving  economic  devel- 
opment of  this  rural  area 

(bl  AnnORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIO.S.— 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  Of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  Mass 
Transit  Account)  $5,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  fiscal  yearc  1992  and  1993  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(c)  AppucABiLm'  OF  Title  23  —Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  .shall  be  available  for 
obligation  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  under 
this  section  shall  be  80  per  centum  and  such 
funds  shall  remain  avaialble  until  expended. 
Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  obligation  limitation 

Id)  STATE  Share. -The  States  of  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota  or  political  subdivisions 
of  such  States  shall  each  provide  for  the 
project  under  this  section  10  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  project. 

S  94 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1     NTBRA-SKA  S<)1   rH    DAKOTA    BRJDGE 
DEMONhTHATlON  PROJECT. 

(a)  Project  Description.— The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
a  highway  project,  to  plan,  engineer,  and 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River, 
connecting  a  Federal-aid  highway  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Newcastle.  Nebraska,  with  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  In  the  vicinity  of  Vermil- 
lion. South  Dakota,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improving  the  inter- 
state flow  of  traffic,  relieving  present  and 
projected  traffic  burdens  on  an  existing  high- 
way network,  and  improving  economic  devel- 
opment of  this  rural  area. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriation.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  i  other  than  Mass 
Transit  Account)  $5,080,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

(c)  APPUCABlLnr  of  TrrLE  23 —Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  in  the  same  manner  as  it  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  under 
this  section  shall  be  80  per  centum  and  such 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  obligation  limitation. 

(d)  STATE  Share  —The  States  of  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota  or  political  subdivisions 
of  such  States  shall  each  provide  for  the 
project  under  this  section  10  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  project 

S  95 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Untud  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SECTION     I.     SOLTH     DAKOTA     HIGHWAY     DEM 
ONSTTRATION  PROJECT. 

la)  Project  Description —The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
a  highway  project,  to  reconstruct  and  widen 
South  Dakota  Routes  37  and  34  on  a  segment 
from  3  miles  east  of  Woonsocket  to  Davison 
County  line,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
in«  methods  of  improving  highway  safety 
and  accelerating  highway  construction  Such 
project  shall  increase  the  number  of  lanes  on 
such  segment  to  four. 

(b>      AlTHORIZATION      OF      APPROPRIATION.— 

There  is  authorized  t«  be  appropriat.ed  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  Mass 
Transit  Account >  $6,240,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
eaih  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry 
out  this  resolution. 

(c)  APPLlCABlLnr  of  Title  23— Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  under 
this  section  shall  l>e  80  per  centum  and  such 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  obligation  limitation. 

id)  State  Share —The  State  of  South  Da- 
kota or  political  subdivisions  of  such  State 
shall  provide  for  the  project  under  this  sec- 
tion 20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project. 


S.  96 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION     1.     SOITH     DAKOTA     HIGHWAY     DEM- 
ONSTRATION PROJECT. 

(a)  Project  Dkscrjption  — The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
a  highway  and  bridge  demonstration  project 
to  provide  grading,  surfacing,  and  structural 
work  over  Hell  Canyon  on  United  States 
Route  16  in  South  Dakota  from  the  South 
Dakota-Wyoming  State  line,  east  11  miles. 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
Improving  highway  safety  and  accelerating 
highway  construction 

ibl      AlTHORIZATIO.N      OF      APPROPRIATION. - 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  i other  than  Mass 
Transit  Account i  $9,120,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

ic)  APPLiCABiLrri'  OF  Title  23.— Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  l)e  available  for 
obligation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
funds  were  apportioned  under  chapter  ]  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  under 
this  section  shall  be  80  per  centum  and  such 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  obligation  limitation. 

(d)  State  Share  -The  State  of  South  Da- 
kota or  political  subdivisions  of  such  State 
shall  provide  for  the  project  under  this  sec- 
tion 20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  ?uch 
project 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  97  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum established  prices  used  to  cal- 
culate deficiency  payments  for  the  1991 
through  1995  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 


agricultural  act  amendment 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President  I 
voted  against  the  1990  farm  bill  because 
it  inadequately  protected  our  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Target  prices  are  frozen 
for  the  next  5  years  in  the  1990  farm 
bill.  This  freeze,  Mr.  President,  follows 
target  price  reductions  in  every  year 
since  1986. 

The  target  price  is  the  dollar  amount 
per  bushel  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration [CCC]  guarantees  a  producer 
will  receive  if  he  enrolls  his  farm  in  the 
Federal  Farm  Program  and  abides  by 
the  regulations  mandated  under  the 
program.  Unlike  the  European  Commu- 
nity, which  pays  its  farmers  high  sub- 
sidies for  crops  planted  fence  row  to 
fence  row,  our  U.S.  farmers  are  re- 
quired to  idle  a  percentage  of  their 
cropland  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
guaranteed  target  prices.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  budget  reconcili- 
ation bill  passed  last  year  requires  that 
a  farmer  will  not  receive  deficiency 
payments  on  an  additional  15  percent 
of  his  cropland.  This  can  be  viewed 
only  as  a  cut  in  pay  and  another  deadly 
blow  to  the  future  of  the  American 
family  farmer  and  rural  America. 

Mr.  President.  Members  of  Congress 
received  a  pay  increase  effective  Janu- 
ary 1  of  this  year.  Federal  employees 
received  a  pay  increase.  The  supporters 
of  these  pay  raises  say  they  are  nec- 
essary because  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased. Transportation,  food,  and 
clothing  costs  have  risen  since  last 
year  and  the  dollar  just  doesn't  go  as 
far.  More  money  is  needed,  they  say. 
just  to  maintain  their  present  standard 
of  living.  But  Mr.  President,  the  cost  of 
living  increases  for  everyone,  including 
farmers.  It  is  only  fair  that  if  some  are 
to  be  compensated  with  cost-of-living 
increases,  then  all  should  be. 

What  did  our  farmers  and  ranchers 
receive  as  a  reward  for  providing  the 
safest,  cleanest,  most  inexpensive  food 
supply  in  the  world?  They  saw  their 
target  prices  frozen  for  the  next  5  years 
at  1990  levels.  They  are  selling  grain  for 
the  lowest  prices  in  years.  And  what 
has  happened  to  their  expenses  to 
produce  their  crops  and  livestock?  Ex- 
penses have  risen  dramatically,  espe- 
cially since  last  fall.  Fuel  prices  have 
risen  by  more  than  20  percent.  Fer- 
tilizer prices  are  sure  to  follow.  Some- 
thing must  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  to  give  our  wheat  and  feed  grain 
producers  adjustments  for  inflationary 
production  cost  increases.  My  bill 
raises  target  prices  on  wheat  and  feed 
grains  by  5  percent  each  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  1992  crop  year.  I  dont 
think  that  anyone  can  say  this  is  un- 
necessary or  unfair.  It  is  crucial  to 
rural  America  and  our  family  farm.ers 
that  they  receive  adequate  income  for 
their  crops.  Passage  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  small  step  toward  giving  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  the  price  protection 
and  economic  stabilization   they  need 


to  survive.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  97 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  ir. 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  MINIML'M  ESTABUSHED  PRICES  FOR 
DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

la:  Wheat— Section  l07B<c  m1  hB  Klii  -  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  <as  added  by  sectior. 
301  of  the  Food.  Agriculture.  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  i  Public  Law  101-624  is 
amended  by  striking  "$4  00  per  bushel  for 
each  of  the  1991  through  1995  crope"  and  in- 
serting "$400  per  bushel  for  the  1991  crop, 
$4.20  per  bushel  for  the  1992  crop.  $4  41  per 
bushel  for  the  1993  crop.  $4,63  per  bushel  for 
the  1994  crop,  and  $4  86  per  bushel  for  the  1995 
crop". 

ibi  Feed  Grains.— Section  lOSBic  KD'bKlll) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  las  added  by 
section  401  of  the  Food.  Agriculture.  Con- 
servation, and  Trade  Act  of  1990 1  is 
amended— 

il)  in  subclause  iIi,  by  striking  "$2.75  per 
bushel  for  each  of  the  1991  through  1996  crops 
of  corn"  and  inserting  "$2.76  per  bushel  for 
the  1991  crop.  $2.89  per  bushel  for  the  1992 
crop.  $3.03  per  bushel  for  the  1993  crop.  $3.18 
per  bushel  for  the  1994  crop,  and  $3.34  per 
bushel  for  the  1995  crop": 

(2)  in  subclause  tU'.  by  striking  "$1  46  per 
bushel"  and  inserting  "$1.46  per  bushel  for 
the  1991  crop.  $1,52  per  bushel  for  the  1992 
crop.  $1-60  per  bushel  for  the  1993  crop.  $:.68 
per  bushel  for  the  1994  crop,  and  $1  76  per 
bushel  for  the  1996  crop":  and 

:3i  in  subclause  (III',  by  striking  "$2.61  per 
bushel"  and  inserting  "$2.6i  per  bushel  for 
the  1991  crop.  $2,74  per  bushel  for  the  1992 
crop.  $2.88  per  bushel  for  the  1993  crop.  $3  02 
per  bushel  for  the  1994  crop,  and  $3.17  per 
bushel  for  the  1995  crop". 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  98.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 
national  weather  service  modermzatton 

ACT 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  requir- 
ing a  certification  that  changes  in 
weather  service  operations  due  to  pro- 
posed modernization  not  affect  the 
overall  performance  and  quality  of  the 
forecasting  and  warning  capability  of 
the  National  Weather  Service  [NWS] 
This  legislation  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Danforth 
and  I  offered  last  year  and  was  passed 
by  the  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation Committee. 

This  bill  ensures  that  any  decision  to 
require  the  closing,  consolidation,  au- 
tomation or  relocation  of  an  existing 
weather  service  office  or  weather  serv- 
ices forecasting  office  will  receive  a 
fair  and  impartial  review  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS],  In, 
particular,  my  bill  ensures  a  safe  mod- 
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ernization  pro)?iam  by  examining  on  a 
case-bycase  basis  new  technologies 
and  deletion  of  manpower  through  au- 
tomation These  changes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  adversely  affect  this  vital 
national  service.  Subject  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report,  this 
legislation  guarantees  that  no  "deg- 
radation in  services"  would  occur  It 
requires  the  Impartial  NAS  to  assess 
information  from  the  NWS  and  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  Employees  Or- 
ganization—the operators  of  existing 
and  new  equipment  and  instruments. 
Using  the  information  and  rec- 
ommendations provided  by  NAS.  Con- 
gress would  have  a  period  of  1  year  in 
which  to  review  the  recommendations 
and  to  enact  necessary  legislation. 
Last  year  the  Commerce  Committee 
acted  correctly  in  adopting  my  amend- 
ment to  utilize  an  independent  source 
for  the  evaluation  of  Weather  Service 
facilities.  My  legislation  would  guaran 
tee  that  existing  weather  warning  serv- 
ices are  not  downgraded  through  mod- 
ernization, consolidation  or  deletion  of 
manpower. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  stems 
from  the  situation  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota.  Under  a  proposed  mod- 
ernization plan.  South  Dakotans  were 
in  danger  of  losing  a  vital  weather 
service  station  at  Huron.  According  to 
information  supplied  by  the  National 
Weather  Service,  without  the  Huron 
Weather  Service  Station,  the  NEXRAD 
doppler  system  would  not  be  capable  of 
providing  adequate  coverage  for  an 
area  In  central  South  Dakota  near  our 
State  Capital  of  Pierre.  This  inad- 
equacy clearly  would  produce  a  "deg- 
radation In  services."  The  loss  of  the 
Huron  station  would  create  weather-re- 
lated safety  problems  for  aviation  and 
the  people  who  live  in  the  affected 
area 

South  Dakota  is  not  unique  In  this 
regard.  Many  other  States  face  similar 
situations.  F'or  exajnple.  Senator  Wal- 
lop has  expressed  important  concerns 
regarding  "degradation  in  services"  in 
Wyoming  if  the  weather  station  at  Cas- 
per is  closed  as  planned.  In  reviewing 
the  National  Weather  Service  mod- 
ernization plan,  the  NEXRAD  doppler 
system  located  at  Riverton  would  fail 
to  provide  adequate  coverage  of  the 
northeastern  portion  of  Wyoming.  This 
is  an  area  known  for  severe  thunder- 
storms and  tornadoes  Pilots  and  other 
weather  service  information  users  are 
concerned  with  the  loss  of  vital  service 
My  bill  would  ensure  that  these  groups 
could  voice  their  concerns  to  NAS  and. 
if  necessary,  to  Congress.  Moderniza- 
tion can  be  safely  accomplished  only 
through  a  (  a.s»^  by-case  review  of  each 
proposed  .station  closure.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  independent  review 
process  would  t)en»'fit  a  large  number  of 
other  States  in  addition  to  South  Da- 
kota and  Wyoming 

The  National  Weather  Service  mod- 
ernization plan  is  a  good  Idea,  provided 


that  services  are  truly  enhanced  and 
there  truly  is  no  degradation  of  serv- 
ice. To  ensure  this  requires  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  effects  of  that  mod- 
ernization. Including  independent  in- 
formation and  on-site,  case-by-case 
analysis  by  the  NAS.  The  new.  higher 
technology  weather  warning  system 
can  become  a  useful  tool,  but  we  can- 
not safely  give  machines  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  weather  prediction  and 
warning.  We  will  still  need  human 
beings  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  96 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AlTHOKin  lt>  (losK.  CONSOU 
1)AT>'.  AITOM.XIT.  OK  KKKKATE 
WKAHIKH  SKKXKK  (IKKKK.S  AND 
WfJ^niER  SEKVU  K  H)K*:t  A^^T  OF 
KUES. 

Section  408itpi  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authoriratlon 
Act.  Fiscal  Year  1989  (15  U.S.C.  313  note),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secrewry  may  not  close,  con- 
solidate, automate,  or  relocate  any  such  Of- 
Hce  unless— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  has  certified  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  such  ac- 
tion will  not  result  in  any  degradation  of 
weather  services  provided  to  the  affected 
area:  and 

"(B)  at  least  one  year  has  elapsed  following 
the  date  of  such  certification. 

■(2)  The  certification  referred  to  in  para- 
KTaph  (li  shall  be  based  upon  an  Independent 
review  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
which  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  services 
provided  to  the  affected  area  and  the  services 
to  be  provided  after  such  action: 

•(B)  any  recent  or  expected  modernization 
of  National  Weather  Service  operations 
which  win  enhance  services  In  the  affected 
area: 

"(C)  an  Identification  of  any  areas  within 
any  State  which  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  loss  of  manned  weather  stations; 

"(D)  an  Identification  of  any  area  within 
any  State  which  would  not  receive  complete 
and  total  coveraKe  (at  10.000  feet)  by  the 
NEXRAD  doppler  network:  and 

■•(E)  a  statement  of  all  evidence,  based 
upon  operational  demonstration  of  modern- 
ized National  Weather  Service  operations, 
which  was  considered  in  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  degradation  in  services  will  re- 
sult from  such  action." 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  99.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  certain  Exec- 
utive Officers  corresponding  to  the  per- 
centage reduction  of  the  pay  of  Federal 
employees  who  are  furloughed  or  other- 
wise have  a  reduction  of  pay  resulting 
from  a  sequestration  order;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


(TONORESSIONAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
SEtlUESTRATlON  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  ensure 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  certain 
high-level  members  of  the  executive 
branch  share  in  the  Federal  pay  cuts 
which  could  occur  from  automatic  se- 
questration under  the  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings  Act  of  1985  and  subse- 
quent deficit  control  laws.  Budget  cuts 
that  would  directly  affect  the  pay  of 
Federal  workers  and  the  services  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  should 
also  apply  to  those  who  make  the  budg- 
et decisions. 

The  pay  cuts  resulting  from  seques- 
tration would  impose  a  great  burden 
upon  many  hardworking  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  families  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  should  not  be 
exempt  from  sharing  that  burden.  My 
bill  would  cut  the  pay  of  Senators. 
Congressmen,  the  Vice  President,  and 
all  executive  officers  at  the  position  of 
level  V  or  above  by  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  largest  of  either:  the  across-the- 
board  uniform  percent  reduction  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings;  or  the  high- 
est percentage  pay  cut  of  any  civil 
service  or  other  Federal  employee 
whose  salary  is  affected  by  sequestra- 
tion. 

My  bill  is  simply  a  matter  of  equity. 
Those  who  make  the  budgetary  deci- 
sions should  not  be  exempt  from  their 
own  actions. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S  99 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  uf  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  REDUCTION  Ot  VAt  OK  MKMHCRS  OF 
CONGRESS  A-Sn  FJCF.<  ITIVF  OFFl 
CERS. 

(a)  Reduction  in  Pay  -  For  each  month 
during  fiscal  year  1991  In  which,  by  reason  of 
a  furlough  or  other  employment  action  ne- 
cessitated by  a  sequestration  order  under 
section  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2 
use.  902i.  the  total  amount  of  the  pay  paid 
to  any  Federal  employee  Is  projected  to  be 
less  than  the  monthly  equivalent  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  pay  established  for  such  Federal 
employee  pursuant  to  law.  the  rate  of  pay 
payable  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an  Exec- 
utive Officer  shall  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of 
pay  established  for  such  Member  or  Officer 
pursuant  to  law 

(b)  CoMPiTATiON  OF  Reduced  Pay —The 
rate  of  pay  payable  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  an  Executive  Officer  for  any  month  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  la)  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  determined  by  multiplying  the 
rate  cf  pay  established  for  such  Member  or 
Officer  pursuant  to  law  by  the  percentage  re- 
ported to  Congress  for  such  month  under 
subsection  (C)(  1  )iD). 

ic)  Determination  of  Percentage  for 
Computation  of  Reduced  Pay.— d)  No  later 
than  the  first  day  of  each  month  In  fiscal 
year  1991.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall— 


(A)  determine  whether,  for  a  reason  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  the  total  amount  of 
the  pay  paid  to  any  Federal  employee  m  that 
month  Is  projected  to  be  less  than  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
established  for  such  Federal  employee  pursu- 
ant to  law, 

IB  I  estimate  the  average  of  the  percent- 
ages that  would  result  by  dividing  the 
monthly  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
established  for  each  such  Federal  employee 
pursuant  to  law  Into  the  total  amount,  pro- 
jected to  be  paid  such  Federal  employee  for 
such  month: 

(C)  aggregate  the  percentages  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  Federal  employ- 
ees for  each  agency  and  determine  the  high- 
est average  percentage  for  any  agency:  and 

(Di  transmit  to  Congress  a  written  report 
containing  the  average  computed  under  sub- 
paragraph (C) 

i2i  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
may  use  a  statistical  sampling  method  to 
make  the  estimates  and  determinations 
under  paragraph 1 1 1 

(3 1  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"agency'  means  an  Executive  agency  as  de- 
fined under  section  105  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  APPLICATION  TO  Other  Federal 
Laws.- For  the  purpose  of  administering  any 
provision  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation  which 
provides  premium  pay.  retirement,  life  in- 
surance, or  any  other  employee  benefit. 
which  requires  any  deduction  or  contribu- 
tion, or  which  imposed  any  requirement  or 
limitation,  on  the  basis  of  a  rate  of  salary  or 
basic  pay.  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay 
payable  after  the  application  of  this  section 
shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic 
pay. 

(e)  Executive  Officer  Defined —For  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  'Executive  Officer' 
means— 

(1)  the  President. 

(2)  the  Vice  President. 

(3)  any  executive  officer  at  a  position  of 
level  I  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5312  of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  and 

(4i  any  executive  officer  or  employee  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  who  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  is  paid  at 
a  pay  rate  equal  to  or  above  the  pay  rate  for 
a  position  at  such  level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

(f)  EFFE(rnvE  Date.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section  and  shall  apply  to 
the  first  applicable  pay  period  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  Executive  Officers  occurring  on 
or  aft.er  such  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr  SANFORD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
BIDEN.  Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  MOY- 
NlHAN.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  R^R- 
KlN.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mr. 
ADAMS.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Duren^berger.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr 
MLTRKOWSKi.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Bingaman.  and  Mr. 

CRANSTON): 

S.  100.  A  bill  to  set  forth  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America  and  to  assist 
the  economic  recovery  and  develop- 
ment of  that  region;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


CE.VTRAL  AMERICAN  riEMOCRACV  .AND 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  S.ANFORD.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  tumultuous  changes  that  the  world 
has  witnessed  over  the  last  decade, 
there  has  been  a  transformation  right 
here  in  the  .Americas  that  presents  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  chart  a  new 
course  in  U.S.  policy  toward  Central 
.America. 

For  the  first  time,  there  are  five  free- 
ly elected  Presidents  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, with  unifying  values,  complemen- 
tary goals  and  a  vision  for  development 
of  the  region  as  a  whole.  They  recog- 
nize that  as  each  individual  nation 
works  for  its  growth,  interdependence 
as  a  region  will  foster  sustainable  po- 
litical and  economic  benefits  to 
Central  Ajnerica. 

Fragile  democratic  institutions  In 
Central  America  are  being  challenged 
by  prolonged  economic  decline,  deep 
social  and  economic  inequities,  and  a 
long  history  of  conflict  between  mili- 
tary and  civilian  authorities.  The 
greatest  risk  to  the  democratic  ad- 
vances in  Central  America  is  the  grad- 
ual erosion  of  the  new  public  con- 
fidence in  elected  governments  if  they 
are  unable  to  address  the  fundamental 
issues  of  economic  viability  and  pros- 
perity. Central  Americans  want  pros- 
perity and  peace.  Our  purposes  and 
their  purposes  coincide  and  overlap. 
Their  hopes  and  our  needs  are  rooted  in 
their  sustainable  economic  develop- 
ment based  on  a  foundation  of  political 
democracy  in  a  climate  of  peace  and 
justice. 

Our  policy  toward  Central  America 
must  adhere  to  the  following  two  prin- 
ciples: That  Central  Americans  can  dis- 
cern for  themselves  and  must  imple- 
ment their  own  solutions  to  Central 
American  problems:  and  that  our  as- 
sistance must  address,  through  the  re- 
cently created  regional  forums,  the 
central  issues  of  economic,  political 
and  social  advancement.  The  role  of 
the  United  States  is.  succinctly,  to  as- 
sist not  to  intervene,  to  encourage  not 
to  impose. 

It  is  a  clear  attitudinal  shift  in  ap- 
proach and  policy  to  allow  Central 
Americans  to  assume  responsibility  for 
their  own  affairs.  The  United  States 
should  assist  the  implementation  and 
strengthening  of  effective  democratic 
and  development  institutions,  should 
improve  access  to  trading  incentives 
and  opportunities  through  programs 
like  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative, 
and  should  in  all  ways  possible  pro- 
mote economic  self-sufficiency  and  sus- 
tainable growth  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  reintroduce 
the  "'Central  American  Democracy  and 
Development  Act"  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr  Lugar, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Robb.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  GRAH.A.M.  Mr.  Harkin. 
Mr.  McConnell.  Mr.  adams.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy.  Mr.   Durenberger.   Mr.   Wirth. 


Mr.  Ml-rkowski.  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Levdv. 
Mr.  Bingaman.  and  Mr  Cranston, 
which  sets  forth  just  such  a  policy.  Our 
distinguished  colleague,  Dante  Fas- 
cell,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  is  introducing  companion 
legislation  in  the  House. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  was 
pleased  to  have  the  cosponsorship  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  23  Senators.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  hearings  on  this  bill  m  September, 
and  unanimously  reported  the  bill  out 
of  committee  on  September  14,  1989.  All 
the  Central  American  countries  en- 
dorse the  legislation.  The  State  De- 
partment and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Developm.ent  also  support  this 
bill.  Last  fall,  the  rush  of  the  impend- 
ing adjournment,  the  budget  crisis,  and 
crucial  appropriations  bill  demanded 
our  full  attention,  so  I  decided  not  to 
push  the  bill  through  at  that  time  and 
have  its  import  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
While  our  attention  is  rightly  focused 
on  another  region  of  the  world.  I  feel 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  take  note  of 
the  goings  on  of  our  own  hemisphere  at 
the  same  time.  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  move  rapidly  through  the  proper 
channels. 

There  is  already  ample  basis  for  a 
ne'w  U.S.  policy,  initiatives  already  in 
existence  through  the  efforts  of  Central 
.American  leadership.  At  their  June 
1990  summit  in  Antigua.  Guatemala, 
the  five  Central  American  Presidents 
focused  their  efforts  on  the  economic 
recovery  and  development  of  the  re- 
gion. Reaffirming  the  Esquipuias  Ac- 
cords, they  agreed  to  work  together  to 
protect  human  rights,  coordinate  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  ease  the  social  ef- 
fects of  economic  adjustments.  Their 
declaration  states. 

We  reiterate  that  there  are  Central  Amer- 
ican paths  leading  to  peace  and  development. 
We  are  willing  to  trave:  along  those  paths 
with  our  own  strength,  but  the  task  would  be 
easier  with  the  generous  support  of  the 
international  community 

This  bill  represents  a  basic  turn- 
around in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  toward  Central  America.  This  is 
not  a  plea  for  additional  foreign  aid. 
This  IS  a  plan  for  a  reassessment  of  our 
perspective  toward  that  region.  The 
people  of  Central  America  need  our 
help  and  our  commitment.  It  is  in  our 
self-interest  to  give  both.  We  need  a 
stable  and  prosperous  Central  America. 

All  the  countries  of  the  Americas,  in- 
dividually and  in  cooperation,  must  es- 
tablish sustainable  economic  programs 
that  will  renew  investment,  im.prove 
productivity,  alleviate  the  debt  burden, 
and  create  employment  to  adjust  the 
inequities  that  persist  m  our  region. 
This  is  an  historic  opportunity  for  us 
to  confront  the  poverty  and  turmoil 
that  undermines  our  stability  and 
growth  as  a  hemisphere.  Let  us  take 
the  baton  that  the  people  of  Central 
America  want  to  pass  us.  Let  us  extend 
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our  hand  to  move  democratic  advance- 
ments to  tangible  economic  and  social 
improvements  for  all  the  people  of  the 
Americas 


By   Mr.    SANFORD   (for   himself. 

Mr    RoHH.  Mr    Ford.  Mr    EXON. 

Mr  .MdYNiHAN.  Mr   Fowler,  Mr. 

WiRTH,    Mr     Don!).    Mr     Al>.\MS, 

Mr     RiKc;i.K,    Mr    Grah.im.   and 

Mr.  Conrad ). 
S.  101.  A  bill  to  mandate  a  balanced 
budget,  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt,  to  protect  retire- 
ment funds,  to  require  honest  budg- 
etary accountini?.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; pursuant  to  the  order  of  August 
4.  1977,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budg- 
et and  Governmental  Affairs,  with  in- 
Btructions  that  if  one  committee  re- 
ports, the  other  committees  have  30 
days  to  report  or  be  discharged. 

HONEST  BL'DGET' BALANCED  BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
most  disturbing  part  of  my  service  on 
the  Budget  Committee  was  coming  face 
to  face  with  the  proposition  that  the 
real  deficits  were  being  covered  up  to 
appear  much  smaller  than  they  in  fact 
were  After  serving  4  years  on  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee.  I  regret  to  say 
this  practice  of  hiding  deficit  contin- 
ues. I  am.  therefore,  introducing  legis- 
lation again,  legislation  I  introduced  2 
years  ago.  that  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  floor  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

S  101  proposes  to  stop  the  deficit 
coverup.  Budget  enforcement  legisla- 
tion that  passed  during  the  last  days  of 
the  lOlst  Congress  requires  a  small 
amount  of  our  real  deficits  to  be  hidden 
from  public  view  by  no  longer  allowing 
Social  Security  funds  to  be  misused, 
but  much  of  the  coverup  continues. 

What  are  our  real  deficits?  Our  real 
deficits  reflect  the  amount  we  add  to 
our  massive  P'ederal  debt  each  year. 
But  our  new  budget  enforcement  rules 
allow  us  to  turn  our  back  on  this  debt 
and  what  we  add  to  each  year.  The  new 
rules  focus  attention  on  deficit  reduc- 
tion that  is  extremely  misleading.  Def- 
icit reduction  suggests  to  me  that  our 
deficits  will  get  smaller,  not  larger. 
Under  the  new  rules  we  have  it  both 
ways.  Now  we  can  claim  successful  def- 
icit reduction  at  the  same  time  our 
deficits  are  leaping  to  larger  and  larger 
amounts  each  year 

Deficit  reduction  under  the  new 
budget  rules  means  that  if  we  abide  by 
these  rules,  our  deficits  will  be  some- 
what smaller  than  they  would  have 
been  without  these  new  deficit  reduc- 
tion rules  This  does  not  mean  that  our 
deficit  this  year  will  be  smaller  than 
last  year,  or  fur  that  matter,  that  our 
deficit  in  5  years  will  be  .smaller  than 
last  year's  deficit.  It  is  very  misleading 
to  the  American  people 

Mr  President,  under  the  rules  of 
Gramm  Rudman  we  saw  our  real  an- 
nual deficits  climb  from  a  quarter  of  a 


trillion  dollars  in  Iim  ai  year  19«5.  to 
well  in  excess  of  $.300  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1990  That  number  could  exceed 
J400  billion  during  this  fiscal  year.  If 
we  have  a  shooting  war  in  the  Middle 
E^ast.  that  number  will  increase  sub 
stantially.  and  could  even  double 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  conceal  any  of  our  real  deficits 
from  public  view.  More  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  United  States  of  America  is 
living  on  borrowed  time  The  coverup 
must  stop  now.  We  need  an  honest 
budget. 

The  Honest  Budget/Balanced  Budget 
Act  has  been  crafted  to  require  full  dis- 
closure of  deficit  to  reflect  the  annual 
increase  in  the  public  debt  subject  to 
the  limit.  S.  101  will  lay  the  right  foun- 
dation, promoting  needed  action  to 
bring  our  annual  deficits  under  control, 
and  facilitate  reductions  in  the  Federal 
debt. 

S.  101  is  quite  simple.  It  divides  the 
unified  Federal  budget  into  three  parts: 
the  retirement  budget,  the  opening 
budget,  and  the  debt  and  interest  budg- 
et. 

The  retirement  budget  includes  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  all  Federal 
retirement  programs,  including  trans- 
fers of  employer  contributions  from  the 
operating  budget.  This  also  includes  In- 
terest paid  by  Treasury  to  these  trust 
funds  for  securities  held  in  trust. 

The  operating  budget  Includes  all  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  Federal  en- 
tities other  than  those  in  the  two  other 
budgets.  It  reflects  current  receipts 
and  current  appropriations,  and  is  re- 
quired to  be  balanced.  It  also  requires 
that  spending  greater  than  the  budget 
agreement  must  be  paid  for  in  the  oper- 
ating budget  next  considered  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  savings  and  loan  bailout  is  what 
I  consider  a  special,  unanticipated 
problem  that  I  propose  to  account  for 
in  a  special  way.  This  legislation  in- 
cludes a  new  provision  in  the  operating 
budget  called  "unanticipated  expendi- 
tures" to  account  for  the  annual  cost 
of  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  prob- 
lems. This  spending  is  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  operating  budget,  ex- 
cluded from  that  portion  that  must  be 
balanced. 

Finally,  the  debt  and  Interest  budget 
includes  changes  in  the  public  and  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  and  defines 
deficit  as  simply  the  increase  In  the 
debt.  Interest  displayed  here  Includes 
payments  to  the  retirement  trust  funds 
and  other  accounts,  and  cannot  be 
treated  as  income  to  mask  the  total 
amount  of  (gross)  Interest  actually 
paid. 

The  debt  and  Interest  budget  also 
creates  a  trust  fund  for  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  subject  to  the  limit. 
and  provides  for  enactment  of  dedi- 
cated debt-reduction  taxes,  if  called  for 
by  the  President.  Any  new  revenue 
must  be  solely  dedicated  to  the  reduc 


tion   of  deficit  and   debt   through   this 
trust  fund. 

This  IS  my  plan  When  you  examine 
the  numbers  in  each  account,  the  bot- 
tom line  numbers  in  each  account,  our 
problem  becomes  clear  Our  problem  is 
the  interest  we  are  ;w.ving  to  service 
our  mounting  debt. 

Mr  President.  1  am  pleased  to  have 
Senators  RoBB,  Ford,  Exon,  Moynihan, 
Fowler.  Wirth.  D<n>D.  Adams,  and 
Graham  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  that  I  today  introduce. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  101 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congresi  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This    Ai.t    may   be   cited   as   the     ■Honest 
Budget/Balanced  Budget  Act  ' 
TITLE   I-OPERATING    BLDGfTT,    RETIRE 

MENT  FUNDS  BUDG^-r    AND  DEBT  AND 

INTEREST  BUDGET 
SEC      101      OPEHATINC;     BlIMiET,     RETIREMENT 
Kl'NDS  BCIK;ET,  A.VI)  DEBT  A.VD  IN 

Ti';REsrr    bcw;et    in    the    presi 

DENTS  BCW;ET 

(ai  Unuied  Budget  -Chapter  11  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  nas  the  following  new  section: 
"i  1 106a.  Operating  budgrt,  retirement  funda 

budget,  and  debt  and  intereat  budget 
la.  The  budtjet  nf  the  fr.'.uM  States  Gov- 
ernment submitted   by   the   I'resldent  under 
section   1105  of  this  title  shall  be  a  unified 
budiret  composed  of— 

"(1 1  an  operating  budget: 

"(2)  a  retirement  funds  budsret;  and 

"(3)  a  debt  and  interest  budget. 
The    President's    budget    submission    shall 
present  these  three  budgets  separately 

■■ibi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(li  the  unified  budget  shall  Include  all  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  Federal  funds 
and  trust  funds  consolidated  to  display  to- 
tAls  for  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 

"(2i  the  operating  budget  shall  include — 

"(A I  all  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
Federal  entitles,  other  than  those  in  the  re- 
tirement funds  budget  and  the  debt  and  In- 
terest budget: 

"cBi  receipts  and  expenditures  for  unan- 
ticipated expenses  i which  shall  Include  only 
the  costs  of  Federal  deposit  Insurance  and 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  operating 
budget  deficit);  and 

•'(C)  and  any  expenditures  from  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  In  excess  of  the  maximum  def- 
icit amount: 

•■(3)  the  retirement  funds  budget  shall  In- 
clude receipts  and  expenditures  for— 

•■(A)  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance Trust  Fund. 

"(B)  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund, 

"(C)  the  Civil  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund. 

"(Di  the  Military  Retirement  Fund; 

"(F,i  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

"(Fi  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund: 

"(Gi  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund,  and 

"(H)  such  other  funds  or  accounts  that  the 
Director  of  Management  and  Budget  (In  co- 


operation with  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Banking  Minority 
Members  of  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiveci  determines  should  be  classified  as  re- 
tirement trust  funds  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and 

"(4)  the  debt  and  interest  budget  shall  in- 
clude receipts  and  expenditures  for— 

"(Ai  reductions  or  increases  In  the  public 
debt; 

"(B)  interest  on  the  public  debt:  and 

"(C)  In  times  of  declared  war  or  declared 
recession  pursuant  to  section  254  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  inter-fund  transfers  to  the  oper- 
ating budget  ■' 

(b)  Amendment  tci  the  chapter  .analy- 
sis—The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  11  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  for  section  1105  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1105a.  Operating  budget,  retirement  funds 
budget,  and  debt  and  interest 
budget 

SEC.    102.    REPORTING    OF    TRA,NSFERS    AMONG 
BUDGETS. 

Section  1105(8'  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof: 

■■(28 1  Interfund  transfers  between  the  oper- 
ating budget  and  the  debt  and  interest  budg- 
et". 

SEC.     103.     OPERATING     BLTXJET.     RETIREMENT 
rt^NDS  BL'DGET.  ANT)  DEBT  A.NT)  IN- 
TEREST BUDGET  I.N  THE   CONGRES- 
SIONAL bltx;et. 
Section  301iai  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974   is  amended  by   inserting  after 
"ensuing   fiscal    years."    the   following:    ■•for 
the  operating  budget,  the  retirement  funds 
budget,  and  the  debt  and  Interest  budget  (a* 
defined   In   31    U  S.C.   section    1105a).   respec- 
tively." 
SEC.  104.  CONFORMING  CHANGE. 

Section  TlOiai  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ■operating'^  after  "the 
totals  of  the^ 

TITLE  U-BALANCED  OPERATING 
BUDGETS 

SEC     aoi     POINT    OF    ORDER    AGAINST    UNBAl^ 
ANCED  OPERATING  BUDGETS. 

Section  301  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following 

■iji  Point  of  Order  Against  Unbalanced 
OfERA-nNG  Budgets  - 

■■(li  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2i.  it 
shall  not  be  In  order  in  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
any  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
a  fiscal  year  under  this  section,  or  to  con- 
sider any  amendment  to  such  a  concurrent 
resolution,  or  to  consider  a  conference  report 
on  such  a  concurrent  resolution,  if  the  level 
of  operating  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal 
year  that  is  set  forth  in  such  concurrent  res- 
olution or  conference  report  exceeds  the  rec- 
ommended level  of  operating  revenues  set 
forth  for  that  year,  or  if  the  adoption  of  such 
amendment  would  result  in  a  level  of  operat- 
ing budget  outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
exceeds  the  recommended  level  of  operating 
revenues  for  that  fiscal  year 

■■(2i  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
point  of  order  established  under  subpara- 
graph lA)  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  a  conference  report  or  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  a  motion  to  concur,  with  or 
without  an  amendment  or  amendments,  in  a 
Senate  amendment,  the  stage  of  disagree- 
ment having  been  reached,  may  be  waived 


only  by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Members 
present  and  voting,  a  quorum  being  present 

■■(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  if  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  is  in  ef- 
fect. 

'■(ki  Budget  Levels  Determined  by  the 
Budget  Committee.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, spending  authority  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 401ic)(2).  outlays,  and  new  credit  author- 
ity for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

SEC  202.  POINT  OF  ORDER  AGAINST  LEGISLA- 
TION THAT  WOLTJ)  CAUSE  AN  OPER 
ATING  DEHCIT. 

Section  Slliai  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  before  ■'. 
except  in  the  case  that  a  declaration  of  war"' 
the  following:  ■'or  would  cause  operating 
budget  outlays  to  exceed  operating  budget 
revenues" 

SEC.  203.  PRESIDENTS  OPERATLNG  BLT)GET 
MUST  BE  BALA.NCED. 

Section  llOSifi  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  designating  the  existing  text  as 
paragraph  il  i:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  In  the  operating  budget  in  the  budget 
so  transmitted  for  any  fiscal  year,  revenues 
shall  equal  outlays,  with  revenues  and  out- 
lays at  such  levels  as  the  President  may  con- 
sider most  desirable  and  feasible.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  gross  revenues  exceed  gross  out- 
lays, the  President  shall  indicate  such  sur- 
plus as  an  inter-fund  transfer  to  the  debt  and 
interest  budget.". 

SEC.  204.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  tU;e  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1992  and  all  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  111  TRUST  FUND  FOR  THE  REDUC- 
TION OF  THE  DEFICIT  AND  PUBLIC 
DEBT 

SEC.  301  DEFICIT  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT  REDUCTION 
POUCY. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that— 

(1)  not  later  than  September  30.  1991.  the 
Congress  shall  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  establish  a  special  deficit  and  debt 
retirement  account  dedicated  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  deficit  and  the  public  debt: 

(2)  the  revenues  collected  for  the  deficit 
and  debt  retirement  tax  shall  be  especially 
titled  so  that  citizens  may  be  aware  of  their 
purpose: 

i3i  the  revenues  collected  for  the  deficit 
and  debt  retirement  tax  shall  be  deposited  to 
a  separate  trust  fund  account: 

i4i  the  trust  fund  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
reduction  of  the  deficit  and  the  retirement  of 
the  public  debt, 

i5(  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  ad- 
minister the  account  with  the  advice  of  a  bi- 
partisan board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  chairman,  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Committees  on  the  Budg- 
et of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  Chainnan  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board:  and 

(6i  any  deficit  reduction  and  debt  retire- 
ment tax  enacted  shall  expire  upon  the 
elimination  of  the  deficit  and  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  to  a  target  level  of  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  average  Gross 
National  F*roduct  over  the  previous  3  years 


TITLE  IV— DEFINITION  OF  DEFICIT 
SEC.  401.  DEFI>fTTION  OF  -DEFICIT*. 

Section  3  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

■■(6!  The  term  'deficit"  means,  with  re- 
spect t«  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  by 
which  combined  budget  outlays  for  the  oper- 
ating and  debt  and  interest  budgets  for  such 
fiscal  year  exceed  combined  revenues  for  the 
operating  and  debt  and  interest  budgets  for 
such  fiscal  year  Amounts  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  for  the  purchaise  of 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  outlays  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality.". 


By  Mr  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ak.aka.  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Bl'R- 
dick.  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
LlEBERMAN.  Mr.  LOTT.  and  Mr. 

SHELBY): 

S.  102-  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  allow 
resident  physicians  to  defer  repayment 
of  title  IV  student  loans  while  complet- 
ing accredited  resident  training  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN  STUDENT  LOAN 
DEFER.ME.VT  ACT 

Mr  COHEN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  legislation  that  will  not 
only  provide  a  measure  of  relief  for  our 
Nation's  aspiring  physicians,  but  will 
also  help  to  ensure  that  medicine  re- 
mains a  career  that  is  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  society  and  that  Americans  in 
underserved  or  low-income  areas  of  the 
country  have  access  to  a  supply  of 
competent,  well-trained  primary  care 
physicians. 

No  one  needs  to  remind  .Americans 
with  college-age  children  that  the  costs 
of  higher  education  are  rising  at  a 
frightening  rate.  Educating  a  son  or  a 
daughter  at  a  college  or  university  can 
be  a  daunting  prospect.  Assisting  a 
child  through  postgraduate  studies  can 
be  financially  devastating.  For  an  indi- 
vidual without  family  support  or  re- 
sources, higher  education  of  any  kind 
would  be  impossible  ■without  financial 
assistance. 

Of  all  the  postsecondary  degrees, 
medical  school  is.  by  far.  the  most  ex- 
pensive As  a  result,  most  medical  stu- 
dents have  turned  to  federally  sap- 
ported  loans  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
their  educations.  By  the  time  they 
graduate,  most  are  carrj^ng  a  stagger- 
ing loan  of  debt. 

The  average  indebtedness  of  medical 
students  has  significantly  increased 
during  the  post  decade,  from  $19,700  in 
1981.  to  $33,500  in  1986,  and  $40,000  in 
1988.  In  1989.  the  American  Association 
of  Medical  Colleges  [AAMC]  deter- 
mined that  81  percent  of  all  medical 
graduates  had  incurred  an  average  debt 
of  $42,374.  Further.  29  percent  of  medi- 
cal graduates  had  incurred  debts  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000.  The  level  of  indebted- 
ness is  even  more  dramatic  for  minor- 
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ity  ami  umlerprlvUeged  students.  In 
these  Kroups.  the  AAMC  found  that  91 
percent  were  indebeted  with  an  average 
debt  of  $48,168.  and  that  41  percent  had 
debts  in  excess  of  $30,000.  just  to  com- 
plete their  4  years  of  medical  school 
training. 

The  problem  of  student  indebtedness 
does  not  end  here.  Upon  leaving  school, 
all  student  borrowers  must  begin  re- 
paying their  student  loans,  usually 
after  6  months.  The  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  provided  that  these 
student  loan  payments  can  be  deferred 
for  a  maximum  of  2  years  if  the  student 
is  completing  an  internship  or  resi- 
dency program. 

In  most  cases,  this  deferment  solves 
the  financial  crunch  graduates  face. 
However,  in  the  case  of  physicians,  the 
internship  and  residency  requirements 
do  not  end  after  2  years.  Residencies 
for  87  percent  of  medical  school  grad- 
uates are  in  excess  of  3  years.  Many 
residencies  last  for  as  many  as  7  or  8 
years,  during  which  time  the  resident's 
salary  is  relatively  low,  ViliWe  a  typical 
annual  loan  repayment  of  $4,500  to 
$7,000  on  medical  school  indebtedness 
may  seem  small  when  compared  with 
the  average  physician's  earnings,  for 
the  resident  physician.  It  is  a  different 
story. 

Nationwide,  the  average  salary  for  a 
first  year  resident  is  $24,000.  with  an- 
nual increases  of  between  $1,000  to 
$1,500  per  year.  Resident  stipends  in  my 
home  State  of  Maine  appear  to  fall 
pretty  much  in  line  with  the  national 
average.  For  example,  a  first  year  resi- 
dent at  the  Mid-Maine  Medical  Center 
in  Waterville.  ME.  is  paid  an  annual 
stipend  of  $24,702  the  first  year,  rising 
to  $28,281  in  the  third.  This  salary  is 
certainly  not  low  by  Maine  standards, 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  make  ends 
meet.  Unless,  of  course,  the  resident 
must  also  pay  back  medical  school 
loans.  Deduct  $700  each  month  from 
that  salary— a  figure  many  Maine  stu- 
dents must  pay  to  keep  their  loans  out 
of  default^and  nearly  a  third  of  the 
resident's  gross  pay  is  gone 

In  fact,  a  recent  study  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
[JAMA]  shows  that  most  medical  grad- 
uates go  even  further  into  debt  during 
their  residencies.  The  JAMA  study 
shows  that  even  a  resident  training  in 
a  below-average  cost-of-living  area  who 
Is  struggling  to  pay  off  a  relatively  low 
level  of  indebtedness— $20.000— would 
add  $3,000  to  $13,000  to  his  or  her  in- 
debtedness during  the  course  of  a  5- 
year  residency  A  highly-indebted  resi- 
dent $120,000  training  in  an  above-av- 
erage cost-of-living  area  could  add  as 
much  as  $100,000  to  his  or  her  indebted- 
ness over  the  same  5-year  period. 

By  requiring  medical  graduates  to 
begin  repayment  of  their  loans  before 
they  have  completed  their  residencies, 
we  are  not  only  driving  them  further 
Into  debt,  but  we  are  also  forcing  them 
to  make  career  choices  solely  on  the 


basis  of  financial  considerations  The 
burden  of  indebtedness  discourages 
physicians  from  practicing  in  low-in- 
come rural  and  urban  areas.  While  the 
need  is  great,  practice  in  these  areas 
often  does  not  provide  sufficient  in- 
come for  physicians  to  service  their 
debt.  The  burden  of  debt  also  discour- 
ages physicians  from  selecting  under- 
served  primary  care  specialties  and  en- 
courages the  selection  of  the  more  lu- 
crative specialties  or  subspecialties. 
Finally,  it  encourages  the  medical 
graduate  to  cut  training  short  to  pur- 
sue private  practice  and  discourages 
the  pursuit  of  academic  medicine.  The 
research  community's  loss  of  qualified 
and  talented  physicians  will  ultimately 
shorten  the  strides  of  progress  made  by 
American  medicine  in  recent  decades. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  lighten  the  medical  grad- 
uate's burden  of  debt  by  allowing  resi- 
dent physicians  to  defer  their  student 
loan  repayments  while  they  are  com- 
pleting their  residency  programs  By 
extending  loan  deferments,  we  will 
make  the  cost  of  a  medical  education 
more  affordable.  This  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  ensure  that  medicine  is  not  just 
a  career  reserved  for  the  rich  and  privi- 
leged. The  deferment  will  also  allow  in- 
dividuals in  needed  primary  care  spe- 
cialties, such  as  internal  medicine,  pe- 
diatrics, and  family  medicine,  to  com- 
plete their  training  before  payment  is 
required.  This  will  enhance  primary 
care  specialization  and  improve  access 
to  important  health  care  services  for 
all  Americans, 

Mr,  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  102 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congresi  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Resident 
Ph.v8lclan  Student,  Loan  Deferment  Act", 
SEC,  2.  RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN  DEFERMENTS. 

(ai  Federally  I.nsured  Stldent  Loans,— 
Section  427(aM2)(C)(li  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  use,  1077(a)(2)(CHi)>  Is 
amended — 

III  by  striking  "or"  before  subclause  (UIi. 

(2)  by  striking  "except"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "residency  program  ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  "or  (IV)  Is  serving  In  a 
medical  Internship  or  residency  program  ac- 
credited by  the  Accreditation  Council  for 
Graduate  Medical  Education  or  the  Accredit- 
ing Committee  of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Association" 

(b)  Federal  Payments  To  Reduce  Sti.:- 
DE.NT  I.NTERE8T  COSTS— Section 

428(b)(li(M)(li      of      the      Act      (20      US.C, 
1078(b)(li(Mi(li)  19  amended— 

(1)  by  striking    "or"  before  subclause  (IIH; 

(2)  by  striking  "except"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "residency  program  ";  and 


(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following  "or  (IV)  Is  serving  In  a 
medical  Internship  or  residency  prc>»rram  ac- 
credited by  the  Accreditation  Council  for 
Graduate  Medical  Education  or  the  Accredits 
ing  Committee  of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Association  " 

(ci  Loan  Agreements— Section  464(c)(2) 
(A)(1)  of  the  Act  (20  U,S,C,  10e7dd(c)(2KA)(l)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "except"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "residency  program";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following  "or  serving  In  a  medical 
internship  or  residency  program  accredited 
by  the  Accreditation  Council  for  Graduate 
Medical  Education  or  the  Accrediting  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion", 

(d)  Effecti\'E  Date —The  amendmenw 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  loan 
made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under  part  B  or 
part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  use,  1071  et  seq,  and  1087a« 
et  seq  ).  Including  a  loan  made  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


By  Mr,  PRESSLKR 
S.  103,  A  bill  to  allow  an  impacted 
State  or  tribe  to  make  a  written  re- 
quest to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
corrective  Missouri  River  water  man- 
agement action;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works, 

CORPS  OF  engineers  MITIGATION  ACT 

Mr,  PRESSLER,  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  allow  an  impacted  State 
or  tribe  to  make  a  written  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  correc- 
tive Missouri  River  water  management 
action. 

This  legislation  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  make  operation 
changes  within  5  days  of  written  re- 
quest if  he  determines  that  the  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  impacts  on  a 
State  or  tribe  outweigh  any  potential 
adverse  impacts  arising  from  the  im- 
plementation of  the  preventive  or  miti- 
gative  action  requested. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  a  $100 
million  general  appropriation  to  be 
used  for  mitigating  impacts  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  States  when  Corps  of 
Engineers  water  management  policy 
causes  damage. 

The  Missouri  River  is  depended  on  for 
a  multitude  of  uses.  These  Include 
rural  water  system  intakes  for  pipe- 
lines which  carry  water  to  thousands  of 
city  and  rural  residents,  irrigation  sys- 
tem intakes;  recreation,  and  naviga- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
responsible  for  managing  Missouri 
River  water  flows  for  power  generation 
and  downstream  navigation.  Years  of 
drought  and  questionable  corps  water 
management  policy  have  caused  the 
water  levels  in  some  Missouri  River 
reservoirs  to  drop  to  all-time  lows 
This,  in  turn,  has  deprived  many  of  the 
water  they  need  Rural  water  systems, 
irrigators,  recreational ists.  and  naviga- 
tion interests  have  all  suffered, 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  accountable  to  no 


one  for  its  water  management  policy 
on  the  Missouri  River,  This  situation 
desperately  needs  to  be  changed,  Mis- 
souri River  water  users  must  have  as- 
surances in  the  future  that  corps  water 
management  policy  will  be  fair.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  must  be  held  ac- 
countable in  the  future  for  its  water 
management  actions  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  103 

Be  it  enacted  b]/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TfTLE 

Section  l.  Insofar  as  it  does  not  conflict 
with  section  Kbi  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  in  op- 
erating the  Missouri  River  malnstem  res- 
er\'olrs.  operate  the  system  to  minimize  ad- 
verse environmental  and  economic  impacts 
to  all  existing  and  future  authorized  uses  on 
the  Missouri  River  and  mainstem  reservoir 
system  If  an  authorized  use  Is  being  threat- 
ened with  adverse  impact,  or  is  being  ad- 
versely impacted  by  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  Secretary  shall,  within  five  days  of 
a  written  request  by  a  threatened  or  an  im- 
pacted State  or  tribe,  take  action  through 
operation  changes  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
threatened  or  actual  adverse  impacts  if  he 
determines  that  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic impacts  to  the  State  or  tribe  out- 
weigh any  potential  adverse  Impacts  arising 
from  the  implementation  of  the  preventive 
or  mitlgative  action  requested.  If  the  Sec- 
retary denies  the  request,  he  shall  document 
in  detail,  in  writing,  within  the  five-day  re- 
sponse time,  the  reasons  why  the  adverse  im- 
pact to  the  use  cannot  be  prevented,  mini- 
mized or  mitigated  through  operational 
changes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary's  actions  under  sec- 
tion 1  and  section  3  of  this  Act  constitute  a 
final  action  for  purposes  of  section  704  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  under  section 
706  of  title  ^.  United  States  Code,  to  review 
determinations  made  pursuant  to  section  1 
and  section  3  of  this  Act, 

Sec.  3,  There  is  hereby  authorized  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  to  be  deposited  into  a  Missouri 
River  Basin  .Stat,es  damage  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mitigating  impacts  m  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  States  incurred  when  oper- 
ational adjustments  have  been  denied  or  im- 
plemented pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act, 
The  damage  fund  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  within  thirty  days  i« 
the  impacted  States  or  tribes  as  mitigation 
for  damages  incurred  and  in  addition,  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  public  and  private  irrigation,  do- 
mestic and  industrial  water  supply  intake?, 
boat  ramp  extensions,  marinas  and  other 
recreational  facilities,  fisheries  facilities; 
stream  bank  protection;  navigation  facili- 
ties: and  other  associated  facilities. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.   104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  paid  by  a  physician  as 
principal  an  interest  on  student  loans 


if  the  physician  agrees  to  practice  med- 
icine for  2  years  in  a  rural  community; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Rl'RAL  PHYSICIANS  INCENTIVES  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
that  would  provide  incentives  for  phy- 
sicians who  agree  to  practice  m  a  rural 
community  for  2  years  or  more. 

It  deeply  concerns  me  that  physi- 
cians in  rural  areas  such  as  South  Da- 
kota currently  are  struggling  just  to 
provide  barely  adequate  access  to 
health  care.  Every  Individual  in  this 
country  has  a  right  to  health  care  and 
there  are  simply  not  enough  physicians 
in  rural  America  to  meet  the  demands. 

My  legislation  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  principal  and  interest  paid  on 
student  loans  in  the  amount  of  $5,000 
per  year  as  a  business  expense.  In  re- 
turn, physicians  would  agree  to  prac- 
tice for  a  minimum  of  2  consecutive 
years  in  a  community  of  5.000  or  fewer 
individuals  and  with  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  $15,000  or  less. 

The  cost  of  medical  education  is  ex- 
cessive for  physicians  who  begin  their 
practices  in  rural  comimunities  with  a 
poor  economic  base.  The  expense  of  de- 
veloping a  practice  in  such  localities, 
coupled  with  high  student  loan  repay- 
ments, is  an  immediate  disincentive 
for  recruiting  physicians  to  rural 
America, 

According  to  the  1990  report  of  the 
National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers,  my  state  of  South  Da- 
kota ranks  4&th  in  the  percentage  of 
the  population  that  is  served  per  pri- 
mary care  physician.  This  1990  data 
book  further  indicates  that  there  is  one 
physician  per  1,465  South  Dakotans  and 
that  roughly  24  percent  of  the  State's 
population  resides  in  a  Health  Man- 
power Shortage  Area,  There  are  37 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  in 
South  Dakota, 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
supporting  this  bill.  It  would  help  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  health  manpower 
shortages  in  my  State  and  many  other 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation,  By  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  physicians  in  small, 
rural  areas  and  assisting  them  in  build- 
ing stable  medical  practices,  this  legis- 
lation would  play  a  part  in  helping  to 
resolve  the  health  care  crisis  in  rural 
America, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S    104 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DEDUCTION  FOR  STL'DENT  LOAN 
PAYMENTS  BY  PHYSICIANS  PRAC 
TICING  IN  RLliAL  AREA& 

(a)  Lv  General— Section  162  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  trade  or 


business  expenses  i  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (mi  as  subsection  (n,  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (1)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(mi  STfDENT  Loan  Pa^'MEKts  of  Physi- 
cians P>RACTICING  IN  RURAL  AREAS  - 

"(I)  Ln  general,  — In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual with  respect  tC'  whom  services  are  per- 
formed under  a  qualified  rura:  medical  prac- 
tice agreement  during  the  taxable  year, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under 
this  section  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  t>ears  the  same  ratio  to  the  pnncipa. 
and  interest  paid  on  qualified  education 
loans  during  the  taxable  year  as— 

"(A)  the  number  of  months  during  the  tax- 
able year  during  which  such  services  were 
performed,  bears  to 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  in  the  taxable 
year, 

"(2)  Dollar  LiMrrATiON  — The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  deduction  under  subsection  (a.> 
for  any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any  in- 
dividual shall  not  exceed  $5,000 

"(3)  Qualified  medical  practice  agree- 
ment,—For  purposes  of  this  subsection- 

"(Ai  Ln  general —The  term,  qualified 
medical  practice  agreement  means  a  written 
agreement  between  an  lndi%1dua;  and  an  ap- 
plicable rural  comm.unity  under  which  the 
individual  agrees,  upon  completion  of  the  in- 
dividual's residency  lor  intership  if  no  resi- 
dency is  required!,  to  perform  full-time  serv- 
ices as  a  medical  doctor  in  the  applicable 
rural  community  for  a  period  of  24  consecu- 
tive months, 

"(Bi  24-yoNTH  PERIOD,— An  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  meeting  the  24  consecutive 
month  requirement  under  subparagraph  (A) 
if.  during  each  12-consecut:ve  month  period 
within  such  period,  the  mdividua:  performs 
full-time  services  as  a  medical  doctor  in  the 
applicable  rural  community  during  9  of  the 
months  m  such  I2-consecutive  month  period. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  individ- 
ual meeting  the  requirements  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  treated  as  performing 
ser\'ices  during  the  entire  :2-.month  period 

■•(Ci    APPLICABLE    RURAL    COMMUNm'  — The 

term  'applicable  rural  community'  means 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  an  In- 
dian reservation  which — 

"(i )  has  a  population  of  5,000  or  less,  and 

"(ii*  has  a  per  capita  income  of  $15,000  or 
less, 

"(4!  Qualified  educational  loan —The 
term  qualified  educational  loan'  means  any 
indebtedness  to  pay  qualified  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses  i within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion :;7ib!'  and  reasonable  living  expenses — 

"(A  I  which  are  paid  or  Incurred  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  as  a  medical  doctor  at  an 
educational  institution  described  in  sectior 
:70ibHll(A)(ili,  and 

■  B'  which  are  paid  or  incurred  within  a 
reasonable  time  before  or  after  such  indebt- 
edness is  incurred. 

i5)  Recapture —If  an  individual  fails  to 
ca.Ty  out  a  qualified  rural  medical  practice 
agreement  during  any  taxable  year,  then— 

"lAi  no  deduction  with  respect  to  such 
agreement  shall  be  allowable  by  reason  of 
this  subsection  for  such  taxable  year  and  any 
subsequent  taxable  year,  and 

•■(Bi  there  shall  be  included  in  gross  in- 
come for  such  taxable  year  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  deductions  allowable  under 
this  section  (by  reason  of  this  subsection)  for 
all  preceding  taxable  years." 

(b)  2-Pe:rcblnt  Floor  Not  to  Apply  —Sec- 
tion 67(bi  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (12i.  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (13i  and  inserting  ". 
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tmi",  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  il3) 
the  following  new  paragraph 

"(14)  the  deduction  allowable  by  reason  of 
section  162(m)  (relating  to  student  loan  pay- 
ments of  physicians  practicing  In  rural 
areas  I  " 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1990 

By    Mr.    D'AMATO    (for    himself. 
Mr    Doi-E.   Mr    DeConcini.   Mr. 

Tm-RMONri.        Mr         MCCONNELL, 

Mr      HELMS.     Mr      LOTT.     Mr 
HEINZ,  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  105  A  bill  to  Impose  the  penalty  of 
death  for  drug  klni?plns.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  DRVO  KINOPIN  DEATH  PBNALTY  ACT 

Mr  D'AMATO  Mr  President,  to- 
gether with  Senators  Dole.  DeConcini, 

THURMOND.  MCCONNELL.  HELMS.  LOTT. 

and  HEINZ.  I  am  reintroducing  the  Drug 
Kingpin  Death  Penalty  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  this  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1970.  the  omnibus 
crime  bill,  by  the  overwhelming  mar- 
gin of  66  to  32  on  June  28,  1990  The 
House  approved  similar  legislation  as 
an  amendment  to  the  crime  bill  by  an 
ecjually  decisive  margin  Unfortu- 
nately, delaying  tactics  by  death  pen- 
alty opponents  prevented  either  meas- 
ure from  becoming  law  last  year. 

The  deaths,  disease,  and  misery 
caused  by  drugs  are  devastating  to 
every  community  in  this  Nation,  our 
inner  cities,  our  small  towns,  and  our 
suburban  and  rural  areas  According  to 
the  1990  survey  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  among 
youth  12  to  17  years  old— 15.9  percent 
used  an  illicit  drug  In  the  past  year  and 
8.1  percent  used  an  illicit  drug  at  least 
once  in  the  past  month.  The  most  re- 
cent Department  of  Justice  criminal 
statistics  show  that  in  1989.  15.583  peo- 
ple were  convicted  for  drug  offenses  in 
U.S  District  Courts.  The  drug  czar's 
office  states  that  in  1989.  there  were  a 
total  of  1.075.728  drug  arrests  In  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  jurisdictions,  an 
increase  of  26.5  percent  from  1988  lev- 
els. The  drug  czar's  office  also  esti- 
mates that  there  are  100.000  babies  born 
each  year  harmed  by  the  drug  use  of 
their  mothers 

The  Drug  Kingpin  Death  Penalty  Act 
provides  for  the  death  penalty  for 
majfir  drug  dealers  who  distribute  huge 
quantities  of  drugs,  f(jr  fxample.  over 
66  pounds  of  heroin  or  330  pounds  of  co- 
caine It  also  applies  to  those  who  take 
in  $10  million  from  drug  trafficking  in 
any  12-monlh  period. 

The  second  category  of  offenders  eli- 
gible for  capital  punishment  consists  of 
drug  kingpins  who  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  investigation  or  prosecution  of 
their  activities  by  attempting  to  kill 
persons  involved  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process,  or  knowingly  directing, 
advising,  authorizing,  or  assisting  an- 
other to  attempt  to  kill  such  a  person 
The  defendant  would  have  to  be  a 
continuing    criminal    enterprise    prin- 


cipal organizer,  administrator,  or  lead- 
er, but  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
traffic  in  the  huge  quantities  that  a 
"super  kingpin"  traffics  in. 

This  aspect  of  the  bill  is  a  response 
to  the  flagrant  and  growing  problem  of 
extreme  violence  against  witnesses  In 
drug  cases,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
threat  and  reality  of  violence  directed 
against  criminal  justice  professionals. 

The  third  category  of  death-eligible 
drug  offenders  fills  a  gap  in  existing 
law  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988 
enacted  provisions  authorizing  capital 
punishment  for  certain  drug-related 
killings,  but  did  not  cover  killings  re- 
sulting from  aggravated  recklessness, 
or  the  death  of  users  resulting  from  the 
knowing  distribution  of  bad  drugs 

The  Drug  Kingpin  Death  Penalty  Act 
fills  this  gap  by  authorizing  the  death 
penalty  where  the  defendant,  intending 
to  cause  death  or  acting  with  reckless 
disregard  for  human  life,  engages  in  a 
Federal  drug  felony,  and  a  person  dies 
in  the  course  of  the  offense  or  from  the 
use  of  drugs  involved  in  the  offense. 

This  bill  la  virtually  identical  to 
death  penalty  language  submitted  in 
the  last  Congress  by  the  drug  czar  The 
only  change  I  make  in  the  drug  czar's 
proposal  is  to  make  it  clear  that  if 
those  who  commit  these  crimes  are  not 
sentenced  to  death,  they  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  in  prison. 

The  drug  traffickers  know  how  dan- 
gerous their  crimes  are.  They  know 
that  others  will  die  as  a  result  of  their 
illegal  activities.  It  is  not  one  death, 
but  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths,  that 
result  from  their  crimes.  The  drug  traf- 
fickers are  killing  our  kids  They  are 
destroying  our  quality  of  life.  It  is  time 
for  them  to  face  the  punishment  they 
deserve,  and  that  punishment  is  the 
death  penalty 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Drug  Kingpin  Death 
Penalty  Act.  together  with  a  section- 
by-sectlon  analysis,  be  printed  in  their 
entirety  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

THE  DRUO  KINOPIN  DEATH  PENALTY  ACT— 
SECnON-BY-SEcno.S  ANALYSIS 

This  act  authorizes  capital  punish- 
ment for  major  drug  dealers  and  pro- 
vides the  standards  and  procedures  for 
imposing  and  carrying  out  the  death 
penalty,  which  are  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  1988.  as  part  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act,  we  authorized  capital  pun- 
ishment for  certain  drug-related 
killings.  This  proposal  goes  a  step  far- 
ther. It  provides  for  the  death  penalty 
for  major  drug  dealers,  even  without 
proof  of  a  specific  killing. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
posal has  been  fully  analyzed  by  the 
administration.  See  statements  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  William  P. 
Barr  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Edward  S.G.  Dennis,  Jr..  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  Legislation 
(March  14.  1990);  and  statement  of  As- 


sistant Attorney  General  Edward  S.G. 
Dennis.  Jr  ,  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  (.oncerning  the  death 
penally  i  October  2.  1989) 

The  procedural  provisions  of  the  act 
are  largely  the  same  as  the  death  pen- 
alty procedures  proposed  in  title  n  of 
the  President's  violent  crime  bill  (S. 
1225  and  H.R.  2709)  It  also  Incorporates 
new  provisions  concerning  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  and  collateral  review, 
which  are  modeled  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  on  P'ederal  Habea* 
Corpus  in  Capital  Cases— the  Powell 
Committee — to  ensure  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Federal  death  penalty  is 
not  undermined  by  dilatory  and  repet- 
itive litigation. 

The  section-by-section  analysis 
below  describes  and  explains  the  var- 
ious provisions  of  this  amendment. 

Death  penalty  authorizations  and 
Procedures 

This  Act  adds  a  new  chapter  228  to  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  consisting  of  sec- 
tions 3591  through  3599.  and  makes  necessary 
technical  amendmenta  These  sections  pro- 
vide that  the  punishment  for  certain  drug 
trlmes  may.  In  specined  circumstances,  ex- 
tend to  the  death  penalty  and  set  forth  pro- 
cedures for  imposing  and  carrying  out  the 
death  penalty. 

The  Act  seW  forth  the  offenses  for  which 
the  death  penalty  may  be  imposed  If,  after 
consideration  of  the  mitigating  and  aggra- 
vating factors  applicable  to  the  case  In  a 
post-verdict  hearing  (described  In  subsequent 
sections).  It  Is  determined  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  death  Is  Justified  The  specific  cat- 
egories are  as  follows: 

Section  3591ta)  The  first  category  of  drug 
offenders  who  would  be  potentially  eligible 
for  capital  punishments-described  in  pro- 
posed 18  U  S.C  3S91(a»~- are  offenders  who  are 
currently  subject  to  a  mandatory  term  of  life 
Imprisonment  under  21  U  S.C  848ibi  This  is 
the  highest  category  of  major  traffickers 
recognized  under  Federal  law 

Under  the  general  provisions  of  21  U.S.C. 
848.  a  person  is  guilty  of  engaging  in  a  Con- 
tinuing Criminal  Enterprise  (CCE)  If  he  com- 
mits a  Federal  drug  felony  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  Federal  drug  violations 
which  are  undertaken  In  concert  with  at 
least  rive  other  persons,  where  the  defendant 
Is  an  organizer,  supervisor,  or  manager  In  re- 
lation to  such  persons  and  derives  substan- 
tial Income  or  resources  from  the  enterprise 
To  be  subject  to  mandatory  life  imprison- 
ment under  section  848(b).  a  CCE  violator 
must.  In  addition,  be  a  principal  organizer, 
leader,  or  administrator  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  must  either  commit  a  violation  In- 
volving enormous  quantities  of  drugs — e.g.. 
30  kilograms  of  heroin  or  150  kilograms  of  co- 
calne-or  be  a  principal  organizer,  leader,  or 
administrator  of  a  CCE  that  has  gross  re- 
ceipts of  at  least  JIO  million  In  a  twelve- 
month period. 

Thus,  in  essence,  the  offenders  potentially 
subject  to  capital  punishment  under  pro- 
posed section  3591(ai  consist  of  principal  or- 
ganizers, administrators,  and  leaders  of  drug 
enterprises  Including  at  least  five  aubordl 
nates  where  transactions  involving  enor- 
mous quantities  of  drugs  are  Involved  le  g  . 
30  lUlograms  of  heroin.  150  kilograms  of  co- 
caine) or  the  enterprise  has  annual  revenues 
of  at  least  JIO  million. 
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The  inclusion  of  the  very  largest  traffick- 
ers in  the  class  of  persons  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  the  death  penalty,  as  proposed  In  sec- 
tion 3591(a>.  is  a  response  to  the  human  and 
social  devastation  that  is  threatened  and  ac- 
tually caused  by  their  activities.  In  the  past. 
Congress  has  prescribed  the  death  penalty 
for  treason,  see  18  U.S.C  2381.  nuclear  and 
other  forms  of  espionage,  see  10  U.S.C  906a. 
and  aircraft  piracy,  see  Act  of  September  a. 
1961.  75  Stat  466  il96Ii.  The  proposal  reflects 
a  recognition  that  the  current  scourge  of 
drug  abuse  and  of  drug-related  crime  and  vi- 
olence represents  a  comparable  threat  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  use  of  the  ultimate  sanction  should 
be  available  in  this  context. 

Section  3591(b)  The  second  category  of  of- 
fenders who  would  be  potentially  eligible  for 
capital  punishment — described  in  proposed  18 
U.S.C,  3591(b> — consists  of  a  somewhat  more 
broadly  defined  class  of  drug  kingpins  who 
attempt  to  obstruct  the  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  their  activities  by  attempting 
to  kill  persons  involved  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process,  or  knowingly  directing,  advis- 
ing, authorizing,  or  assisting  another  to  at- 
tempt to  kill  such  a  person.  To  fall  within 
the  death-eligible  class,  the  defendant  would 
have  to  be  a  CCE  principal  organizer,  admin- 
istrator, or  leader  as  defined  in  21  U  S  C  848. 
but  would  not  necessarily  have  to  satisfy  the 
specific  criteria  for  mandatory  life  imprison- 
ment under  section  848(bi.  Including  a  more 
broadly  defined  class  of  major  traffickers 
who  also  engage  in  actual  attempted  mur- 
ders to  obstruct  Justice  is  Justified  by  the 
flagrant  and  growing  problem  of  extreme  vi- 
olence against  witnesses  in  drug  cases,  as 
well  as  the  increasing  threat  and  reality  of 
violence  directed  against  criminal  justice 
professionals. 

The  extension  of  the  death  penalty  to  at- 
tempted murders,  in  this  limited  context, 
even  where  death  does  not  actually  result. 
would  send  a  strong  message  concerning  the 
systems  resolve  to  deal  forcefully  and  effec- 
tively with  this  problem. 

The  applicability  of  proposed  section 
3591(d).  as  noted  above,  would  be  conditioned 
on  an  attempted  murder  by  a  drug  kingpin 
to  obstruct  Justice,  committed  against  any 
public  officer — such  as  a  police  officer,  judge. 
or  prosecutor— juror,  or  witness,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  or  household  of  such  a  per- 
son. Family  members  li.e..  parents,  spouses, 
children  and  siblings i  and  members  of  the 
households  of  such  person  are  included  be- 
cause of  their  exposure  to  victimization  as 
targets  of  efforts  at  intimidation  or  reprisal 
by  drug  offenders 

Section  3591(c)  The  third  category  of  poten- 
tially death-eligible  drug  offenders — de- 
scribed in  proposed  18  U  S.C  3591(ci— fills  a 
gap  in  existing  law  The  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  of  1988  enacted  provisions  authorizing 
capital  punishment  for  certain  international 
drug-related  killings,  see  21  U.S.C.  848(ei.  but 
did  not  cover  killings  resulting  from  aggra- 
vated recklessness,  such  as  killings  of  inno- 
cent bystanders  during  a  shoot-out  among 
traffickers,  or  the  death  of  users  resulting 
from  the  knowing  distribution  of  bad  drugs 

Proposed  section  3591ic)  would  fill  this  gap 
by  authorizing  the  death  penalty  where  the 
defendant,  intending  to  cause  death  or  act- 
ing with  reckless  disregard  for  human  life. 
engages  in  a  federal  drug  felony  (not  nec- 
essarily a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of- 
fense), and  a  person  dies  In  the  course  of  the 
offense  or  from  the  use  of  drugs  involved  in 
the  offense 

The  specific  standard  of  reckless  disregard 
for  human  life  in  proposed  section  3591(c)  re- 


fers to  the  very  high  level  of  culpability— 
i.e..  knowingly  creating  a  grave  risk  of  death 
to  another— that  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proved as  adequate  to  support  the  imposition 
of  capital  punishment  in  Tison  v.  Arizona.  48: 
U.S.  137  (1987).  Tison  involved  defendants  who 
did  not  personally  kill  the  victims  or  intend 
to  cause  their  death,  but  who  created  a  situ- 
ation that  resulted  in  death  by  freeing  two 
highly  dangerous  inmates  from  prison,  arm- 
ing them,  and  assisting  them  in  waylaying 
and  handling  the  victims,  who  were  actually 
killed  by  the  inmates.  The  court  stated  that 
"the  reckless  disregard  for  human  life  im- 
plicit in  knowingly  engaging  in  criminal  ac- 
tivities known  to  carry  a  grave  risk  of  death 
represents  a  highly  culpable  mental  state,  a 
mental  state  that  may  be  taken  into  account 
in  making  a  capital  sentencing  Judg- 
ment. .  .   ."  Id  at  157-58. 

The  death  penalty  provisions  of  FYesident 
Bush's  violent  crime  bill  iS.  1225  and  H.R 
2709)  Include  the  general  principle  that 
killings  resulting  from  aggravated  reckless- 
ness, pursuant  to  the  Tison  standard,  may  be 
punished  by  death.  Proposed  section  3591(C) 
in  this  bill  would  extend  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  drug-related  killings  More- 
over, in  relation  to  deaths  resulting  from 
drug  use,  current  law  (21  U.S.C.  841)  gen- 
erally authorizes  or  requires  life  imprison- 
ment where  serious  bodily  injury  results 
from  the  use  of  drugs  distributed  by  an  of- 
fender. This  proposal  would  extend  this  ap- 
proach, authorizing  the  possibility  of  a  death 
sentence  irather  than  life  imprisonment i 
where  the  harm  resulting  from  the  use  of 
drugs  distributed  by  the  offender  is  death 
(rather  than  serious  injury). 

section  3bX  I  FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  tN  DE- 
TERMINING WHETHER  A  sentence  OF  DEATH 
IS  .IUSTIFIEDi 

This  section  sets  forth  the  statutory  miti- 
gating and  aggravating  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  jury  or  judge  in  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  upon 
conviction  of  a  crme  described  in  proposed 
section  3591.  The  section  also  allows,  consist- 
ent with  Supreme  Court  decisions,  for  the 
consideration  of  any  other  aggravating  or 
mitigating  factor,  not  listed  in  the  section. 
which  might  affect  such  a  determination. 
See  Skipper  v.  South  Carolina.  476  U.S.  1 
(1986);  Lockett  v.  Ohio.  438  US  586  il978);  Bar- 
da}/  V  Horida.  463  U.S.  939  (1983j,  Zant  v.  Ste- 
phens. 462  U.S.  862  il983). 

Subsection  (ai  sets  forth  three  mitigating 
factors  which  must  be  considered.  They  are 
(1)  that  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  to 
appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  was  significantly  impaired, 
although  not  so  impaired  as  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  the  charge.  (2)  that  the  defendant 
was  under  unusual  and  substantial  duress  al- 
though not  such  as  to  constitute  a  defense; 
and  1 3)  that  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice 
whose  participation  in  the  offense  was  rel- 
atively minor,  even  though  he  may  still  be 
charged  as  a  principal.  Subsection  (ai  further 
states  that  the  jury  or  judge  shall  also  con- 
sider any  other  aspect  of  the  defendants 
character  or  record  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance of  the  offense  that  the  defendant 
may  offer  in  mitigation.  While  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  no  limitation  may  be 
placed  on  the  defendant's  introducing  evi- 
dence of  mitigating  factors,  some  linkage 
must  be  established  between  the  evidence  of- 
fered in  mitigation  and  the  defendant's  per- 
sona or  the  offense.  For  example,  the  catch- 
all provision  in  subsection  (a)  is  not  intended 
to  allow  such  irrelevant  evidence  as  that  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  in  New  'i'ork  City. 


unusually  heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Subsection  (bi  sets  forth  aggravating  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  These  factors  are  tai- 
lored to  the  conditions  of  drug  trafficking 
and  identify  features  of  a  defendant's  con- 
duct or  background  that  provide  particularly 
strong  evidence  of  dangerousness,  incor- 
rigibility, or  indifference  to  human  life.  The 
jury  would  have  to  find  at  least  one  of  these 
additional  factors  to  impose  a  death  sen- 
tence; 

Paragraphs  (1 ) — (4)  of  subsection  (b)  set  out 
general  criminal  record  aggravating  factors 
These  are  prior  convictions  of  a  homicide 
punishable  by  life  imprisonment,  and  pnor 
conviction  of  at  least  two  violent  or  drug 
felonies. 

The  factor  in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection 
(b)  is  prior  conviction  of  a  drug  offense  pun- 
ishable by  five  or  more  years  of  impnson- 
m.ent.  This  is  nearly  the  same  as  one  of  the 
aggravating  factors  in  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse 
Act  death  penalty  provisions  (2)  U.S.C. 
848in»(:0)). 

The  factor  in  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(b)  IS  using  or  knowingly  directing,  advising, 
authorizing,  or  assisting  another  to  use  a 
firearm  to  threaten,  intim.idate.  assault,  or 
injure  a  person  m  committing  the  drug  of- 
fense, or  in  furtherance  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  las  defined  in  21  US.C. 
848 1  of  which  the  offense  was  a  part.  Mere 
possession  of  a  firearm  ir.  connection  with 
drug  activities  would  not  be  covered;  the  de- 
fendant would  actually  have  to  engage  in  or 
sanction  the  hostile  use  of  a  firearm  against 
a  person. 

The  factors  :n  paragraphs  i7) — (9)  of  sub- 
section (b  involve  a  violation  in  committing 
the  drug  offense,  or  in  furtherance  of  a  con- 
tinuing crimmai  enterprise,  of  the  provisions 
that  define  aggravated  offenses  where  traf- 
ficking IS  carried  out  it,  a  manner  that  ex- 
ploits or  jeopardizes  young  people  This  in- 
cludes distribution  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one  (21  use,  845:.  distribution  near  schools 
(21  U.S.C.  845a  I.  and  using  minors  m  traffick- 
ing i21  use,  845bj,  The  1988  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  death  penalty  provisions  similarly 
have  an  aggravating  factor  i2i  U  S,C 
848(n>(ll!)  for  distribution  to  persons  under 
twenty-one  m  violation  of  21  US.C  845 
These  factors  would  apply  where  the  defend- 
ant directly  committed  such  an  offense,  or 
would  be  liable  as  an  accomplice  in  such  an 
offense  under  the  normal  standards  of  18 
U.S.C,  2  (by  aiding,  abetting,  counseling, 
commanding,  inducing,  procuring,  or  will- 
fully causing  the  commission  of  the  offense) 

Factor  (lOi  of  subsection  (b'  covers  cases 
where  the  offense  involves  importing,  manu- 
facturing, or  distributing  drugs  that  are 
mixed  with  a  potentially  lethal  adulterant, 
and  the  defendant  is  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  adulterant  This  is  designed  to  reach  sit- 
uations in  which  the  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor cuts  drugs  with  another  toxic  sub- 
stance, such  as  household  detergent 

SECTION  3693  (SPECIAL  HEARING  TO  DETERMINE 
WHETHER  A  SENTTiNCE  OF  DEATH  IS  JUSTIFIED) 

This  section  sets  out  the  procedure  for  a 
special  hearing  to  determine  whether  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  justified.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing  the  jury  (except  in  those  un- 
usual cases  where  the  sentencing  hearing  is 
before  the  judge  alone)  will  return  a  binding 
recommendation  as  to  whether  the  sentence 
of  death  is  justified.  If  the  jury  returns  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  death  penalty  as  op- 
posed to  some  lesser  punishment,  the  court 
must  impose  a  sentence  of  death. 

Subsection  3593(a)  provides  that  If  the  attor- 
ney for  the  government  believes  that  the  clr- 
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cumstances  of  one  of  the  offenses  for  which 
the  death  penalty  Is  authorlied  under  sec- 
tion 3591  justify  the  Imposition  of  the  death 
penalty,  he  or  she  must  nie  with  the  court 
and  serve  on  the  defendant  a  notice  of  the 
conclusion  and  set  forth  the  aufrravatinK  fac- 
tors (including  any  other  statutorily  enu- 
merated) the  (foverament  proposes  to  show 
at  the  hearlnR.  The  notice  must  be  nied  and 
served  on  the  defendant  a  reasonable  time 
before  trial  or  the  accepting  of  a  frullty  plea 
or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause.  The 
provision  is  intended  to  give  adequate  notice 
to  the  defendant  so  he  can  prepare  for  the 
post-conviction  sentencing  hearing  and  to 
ensure  an  appropriate  voir  dire  that  comports 
with  applicable  Supreme  Court  cases 

Subsection  3593(b)  provides  that  if  the  attor- 
ney for  the  government  has  nied  the  notice 
required  by  subsection  (a)  and  if  the  defend 
ant  is  found  guilty,  a  sentencing  hearing 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  judge  who  presided 
at  trial  or  accepted  the  guilty  plea  or  by  an- 
other Judge  if  the  first  one  is  unavailable.  No 
presentence  report  is  to  be  prepared  in  such 
a  case  inasmuch  as  the  issue  at  the  hearing 
Is  the  existence  of  aggravating  or  mitigating 
factors  and  the  justifiability  of  imposing  a 
death  sentence,  and  the  issue  is  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  information  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  The  hearing  is  to  be 
conducted  before  the  jury  that  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  presented  at 
the  hearing  The  hearing  is  to  be  conducted 
before  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
anfs  guilt,  except  that  a  jury  may  be 
impaneled  for  the  purpose  of  the  sentencing 
hearing  in  a  case  in  which  the  defendant  was 
convicted  on  a  trial  to  the  court  or  on  a  plea 
of  guilty,  in  a  case  in  which  the  original  jury 
was  discharged  for  good  cause,  or  in  a  case 
where  reconsideration  of  the  sentence  is  nec- 
essary This  subsection  also  provides  that 
the  defendant  may  move  that  the  sentencing 
hearing  be  conducted  before  the  court  alone 
but  that  the  attorney  for  the  government 
must  concur  In  the  absence  of  this  concur- 
rence by  the  government,  the  sentencing 
hearing  is  before  a  Jury. 

Subsection  3593(c)  deals  with  proof  Of  the 
aggravating  and  mitigating  factors  Any  in- 
formation relevant  to  the  sentence  may  be 
presented.  Information  concerning  any  miti- 
gating factor  or  factors,  both  those  listed  in 
section  3592  and  those  not  so  listed,  may  be 
introduced  Evidence  of  at  least  one  aggra- 
vating factor  listed  in  section  3592  must  be 
Introduced.  As  explained,  the  government 
must  give  the  defendant  notice  of  which  ag- 
gravating factors  it  will  seek  to  establish.  If 
evidence  of  a  sututory  aggravating  factor  Is 
introduced,  the  government  may  also  intro- 
duce evidence  of  any  other  aggravating  fac- 
tor, again  providing  the  government  has 
given  notice  as  to  the  nature  of  such  a 
nonstatutory  factor. 

The  information  may  Include  trial  tran 
scrlpu  and  exhibits  or  relevant  paru  there- 
of. Other  evidence  relevant  to  any  mitigat- 
ing of  previously  identified  aggravating  fac- 
tor may  be  presented  regardless  of  iu  admis- 
sltility  under  the  rules  of  evidence,  except 
that  the  court  may  exclude  Information  if  its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  its  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing 
the  Issues,  or  misleading  the  jury  The  bur- 
den of  establishing  an  aggravating  factor  is 
on  the  government  and  the  standard  of  proof 
for  such  a  factor  is  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  The  defendant  has  the  burden  of  es- 
tablishing any  mitigating  factor  but  this 
burden  Is  satisfied  if  the  defendant  proves 
such  a  factor  by  a  preponderani:e  of  the  evi- 
dence. 
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Subsection  3593(d)  deals  with  the  return  of 
special  findings  required  in  the  sentencing 
hearing.  It  provides  that  the  jury,  or  if  there 
is  no  jury,  the  court,  must  consider  all  the 
information  received  at  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court,  must  return  a  special  finding  identify- 
ing each  aggravating  factor  (both  statutory 
and  nonstatutory)  which  It  has  found  Once 
again,  it  can  only  nnd  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  for  which  notice  was  pro- 
vided The  finding  with  respect  to  an  aggra- 
vating factor  must  be  unanimous.  If  no  ag- 
gravating factor  is  found,  the  death  penalty 
cannot  be  imposed  and  the  court  must  im- 
pose some  other  sentence  authorized  by  stat- 
ute. 

With  the  respect  to  mitigating  factors, 
subsection  3593(d)  renecta  the  holding  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Mills  v.  MaTyland.  4«6  U.S. 
367  (1968).  that  individual  jurors  may  not  be 
precluded  from  considering  mitigating  evi- 
dence regardless  of  the  number  of  Jurors  who 
agree  on  a  particular  factor.  Consequently, 
subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  finding  with 
respect  to  a  mitigating  factor  may  be  made 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  jury. 

As  used  throughout  section  3593,  the  term 
•mitigating  factor"  is  meant  to  Include  all 
mitigating  evidence  which  the  sentencer 
must  consider  with  such  cases  as  Eddings  v. 
Oklanoma.  455  US  1(M  (1962).  Nevertheless, 
the  Jury  may  only  consider  evidence  pre- 
sented at  trial  or  at  the  sentencing  hearing. 
It  may  not  speculate  on  the  existence  of 
some  factor  completely  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  See  California  v  Brown.  479  US  538 
(1987).  Any  member  of  the  jury  who  is  per- 
suaded by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence— 
the  sUndard  set  out  in  subsection  (c)— that  a 
particular  mitigating  factor  exists  may  con- 
sider such  a  factor  established  That  Juror 
(even  if  he  or  she  is  the  only  one  who  be- 
lieves the  evidence  and  has  concluded  that 
such  a  factor  has  been  established)  may  then 
weigh  that  evidence  against  any  aggravating 
factors  which  have  been  found  unanimously 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubtr-agaln.  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (c)— in  deciding, 
under  subsection  lei,  whether  to  return  to 
binding  recommendation  for  a  sentence  of 
death 

Subsection  3S93(el  provides  that  if  one  or 
more  of  the  statutorily  required  aggravating 
factors  is  found  to  exist  (a  constitutional  re- 
quirement under  Zant  v.  Stephens  and  Bar- 
clay V.  FloTula.  supra)  the  jury,  or  the  court 
if  there  is  no  jury,  must  then  consider 
whether  the  aggravating  factor  of  factors 
which  It  has  found  outweigh  the  mitigating 
factor  or  factors  It  is  the  intent  of  this  sub- 
section that  jurrors  be  Instructed  that  they 
are  to  weigh  and  balance  the  aggravating 
factor  or  factors  found  against  any  mitigat- 
ing evidence.  As  discussed  above,  findings  of 
aggravating  factors  would  require  a  formal 
determination  of  the  whole  jury,  but  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  jury  would  make 
their  own  determinations  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  mitigating  factors 

If  each  Juror  found  no  mitigating  factors  or 
found  that  any  mitigating  factors  were  out- 
weighed by  the  aggravating  factor  or  factors, 
then  the  Jury  would  be  required  to  make  a 
binding  recommendation  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  This  reflecu  the  judgement 
that  the  death  penalty  is  presumptively  the 
appropriate  penally  for  the  crimes  described 
In  section  3591.  under  the  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances described  in  section  3592.  and 
that  the  death  penalty  should  be  imposed  in 
such  cases  unless  the  aggravating  factors  are 
balanced  or  outweighed  by  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances The  Supreme  Court  upheld  rules 


requiring  that  the  dealth  penalty  be  imposed 
under  these  conditions  in  Blystone  v  Penn- 
sylvania. No  88-6613  (Feb  28.  1990).  and  Boyde 
v  California.  No  88-6613  (March  5.  1990)  This 
approach  promotes  equal  justice  and  avoids 
the  potential  for  arbitrariness  that  would 
exist  under  an  approach  that  gave  the  jury 
or  court  less  guidance  in  imposing  the  dealth 
penally. 

Subsection  (e)  also  requires  an  instruction 
to  the  jury  that  it  is  not  to  be  influenced  in 
its  decision  whether  to  recommend  the  death 
penalty  by  8ympalh>'.  sentiment,  passion, 
prejudice,  or  any  other  arbitrary  factor,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
Instruction  warrants.  This  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  instruction  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Saffle  v  Parks.  No  88-1264 
(March  5.  1990).  See  also  California  v  Brown 
479  US  538  (1967)  (approving  similar  instruc- 
tion) The  requriements  of  such  an  instruc- 
tion ser\'es  to  improve  equal  justice  by  em- 
phasizing that  capital  sentencing  decision 
are  not  to  be  Influenced  by  legally  Inadmis- 
sible considerations  or  personal  whim  or  ca- 
price. Rather,  what  is  called  for  is  a  reasoned 
factual  and  moral  assessment  by  the  Jury 
based  on  the  evidence  presented  at  the  trial 
and  sentencing  hearing  and  its  conclusions 
concerning  the  existence  and  relative  weight 
of  pertinent  aggravating  and  mitigating  fac- 
tors 

Section  3593(f)  is  designated  as  a  special 
precaution  against  discrimination  by  the 
jury  against  the  defendant  on  the  Imsls  of 
the  defendants  or  the  victim's  race,  color, 
national  origin,  religious  beliefs,  or  gender 
It  provides  that  in  a  sentencing  hearing  in 
which  the  death  penalty  is  sought,  the  Jury 
shall  be  specifically  instructed  that  it  must 
not  consider  these  factors  and  that  the  Jury 
is  not  to  make  its  binding  recommendation 
for  a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  would  rec- 
ommend such  a  sentence  no  matter  what  the 
race,  color,  national  origin,  religious  beliefs, 
or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  may 
be.  Moreover,  the  Jury  must  return  to  the 
court  a  certificate  signed  by  each  Juror  stat- 
ing that  consideration  of  these  factors  was 
not  involved  in  his  or  her  individual  deci- 
sion, and  that  he  or  she  would  have  made  the 
same  binding  recommendation  as  to  the  sen- 
tence no  mailer  what  these  particular  char- 
acteristics of  the  defendant  or  victim  might 
be. 


SECTION  3SM  (IMPOSmON  OF  A  SENTENCE  OF 
DEATH) 

This  section  provides  that  if  the  jury  rec- 
ommends a  sentence  of  death,  the  court 
must  sentence  the  defendant  to  death.  If  the 
court,  rather  than  the  jury.  Is  the  fact  flndtr 
at  the  sentencing  hearing,  section  3594  re- 
quires the  court  to  follow  ita  own  rec- 
ommendation and  impose  the  death  penalty. 
If.  however,  the  jury,  or  if  these  is  no  jury, 
the  court,  does  not  recommend  the  sentence 
of  death,  the  court  shall  impose  any  sentence 
other  than  death  authorized  by  law 

This  section  al.so  provides  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  life  im- 
prisonment without  the  possibility  of  release 
or  temporary  furlough  is  an  authorized  sen- 
tence for  a  conviction  of  an  offense  punish- 
able by  death  if  the  maximum  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  such  an  offense  is  life 

SECTION  3885  (REVIEW  OF  A  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH. 

This  section  sets  out  the  rules  applicable 
to  appeals  from  the  imposition  of  the  death 
sentence.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that  a  sen 
tence  of  death  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  court  of  appeals  upon  an  appeal  of  the 
sentence  by  the  defendant  Notice  of  appeal 
of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the  time 


specified  for  filing  an  appeal  of  the  judprnent 
of  conviction  and  the  court  may  consolidate 
the  appeal  of  the  sentence  and  the  appeal  of 
the  conviction  The  review  of  a  case  in  which 
the  death  sentence  has  been  imposed  must  be 
given  priority  over  all  other  cases. 

Suhsectwn  3595lti  provides  that  the  court  of 
appeals  must  consider  the  entire  record  in- 
cluding the  evidence  submitted  at  trial,  the 
Information  submitted  during  the  sentencing 
hearing,  the  procedures  employed  at  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  and  the  special  findings  re- 
turned at  the  sentencing  hearing  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  aggravating  factors 

Subsection  35S5ici  states  that  the  court  of 
appeals  must  affirm  the  sentence  if  it  finds 
that  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor,  and  the  evidence 
and  information  support  the  special  findings 
of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating  factor  or 
factors.  See  Zant  v  Stephens,  supra  (death 
sentence  valid  even  if  an  aggravating  factor 
Is  Invalidated  or  found  Inapplicable  on  ap- 
peal, provided  at  least  one  valid  statutory 
aggravating  factor  remainsi.  Pi-oportionality 
review  with  other  death  cases  is  not  part  of 
the  review  process.  Pulley  v.  Harris.  466  US 
37  (1984).  In  all  other  cases,  the  court  of  ap>- 
peals  must  remand  the  case  for 
recoonsideration  under  section  3593  or  for 
Imposition  of  another  authorized  sentence. 
as  appropriate  The  court  of  appeals  must 
state  In  writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposi- 
tion of  an  appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

SECTION  35i«  I  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  SE.S'TENCE 
OF  DEATH) 

This  section  Is  concerned  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  sentence  of  death.  Subsection 
3596(a)  provides  that  a  person  sentenced  to 
death  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  pending  completion  of 
the  appeal  and  review  process.  When  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  implemented,  custody  of  the 
person  would  be  given  to  a  United  States 
Marshal  who  would  then  supervise  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  penalty  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  sentence  is 
imposed  If  that  State  has  no  death  penalty, 
the  court  would  designate  another  State 
which  does  have  such  a  penalty  and  the  exe- 
cution would  be  CArned  out  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  that  State  This  subsection 
generally  reinstates  a  portion  of  the  provi- 
sions of  former  section  3566  of  title  18  which 
was  repealed  as  of  November  1.  1987.  by  PL. 
98-473 

Subsectwn  3596(bi  states  that  a  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  person 
who  lacks  the  mental  capacity  to  understand 
the  death  penally  and  why  it  was  imposed,  or 
upon  a  woman  who  is  pregnant-  The  latter 
limitation  is  to  spare  the  unborn.  Following 
the  conclusion  of  the  pregnancy,  the  sen- 
tence of  death  would  be  implemented.  The 
former  limitation  is  intended  to  implement 
the  constitutional  bar  on  execution  of  a  per- 
son who  is  mentally  incompetent  but  who 
was  sane  at  the  time  of  the  offense  and  who 
was  competent  to  stand  trial.  See  Ford  v 
Wainuright.  concurring  opinion  of  Justice 
Powell.  477  US.  at  425  and  footnote  5:  -'The 
only  question  raised  is  not  whether  but  when 
his  execution  may  lake  place  [Emphasis  in 
original  ]  (I)f  petitioner  is  cured  of  his  dis- 
ease, the  State  is  free  to  execute  him." 

SECTION  3S97  (USE  OF  STATE  FACII.ITIESi 

This  section  reinstltutes  other  parts  of 
former  section  3566  not  contained  in  sub- 
section 3S96<a)  by  authorizing  the  United 
States  Marshal  charged  with  Implementing 
the  sentence  of  death  to  use  State  facilities 
and  to  pay  the  costs  thereof. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  bill  and 
a  section-by-section  analysis  be  print- 
ed in  its  entirely  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  105 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION.     .  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  King- 
pin Death  Penalty  .^ct," 

SEC.    .  DEATH   PENALTY  ALTHORIZATIONS  AND 
PROCEDURES. 

Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended— 

(a)  by  adding  the  following  new  chapter 
after  chapter  227: 

•CHAPTER  228— DEATH  PENALTY 

•■Sec. 

■■3591.  Sentence  of  death. 
■'3592    Factors  to  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified. 
■•3593.  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified. 
■■3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death. 
•■3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 
■■3596.  Implementation  of  sentence  of  death. 
■•3597.  Use  of  State  facilities. 
■'3598.  Appointment  of  counsel, 
■■3599-  Collateral  attack  on  Judgment  impos- 
ing sentence  of  death. 
-SEC.  35»1.  SENTE.NCE  OF  DEATH. 

■"A  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of- 

■■(a)  an  offense  referred  to  in  section 
408(0)1)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  848(c)(1)).  committed  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise  offense  under  the 
conditions  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  that 
section; 

■(b)  an  offense  referred  to  in  section 
408(c)(1)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  848(c)(1)).  committed  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise  offense  under 
that  section,  where  the  defendant  is  a  prin- 
cipal administrator,  organizer  or  leader  of 
such  an  enterprise,  and  the  defendant,  m 
order  to  obstruct  the  investigation  or  pros- 
ecution of  the  enterprise  or  an  offense  in- 
volved m  the  enterprise,  attempts  to  kill  or 
knowingly  directs,  advises,  authorizes,  or  as- 
sists another  to  attempt  to  kill  any  public 
officer,  juror,  witness,  or  member  of  the  fam- 
ily or  household  of  such  a  person;  or 

"(c)  an  offense  constituting  a  felony  viola- 
tion of  the  Controlled  Substances  .^ct  i21 
use,  801  et  seq,i,  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U  S.C.  951  et  seq.i, 
or  the  Maritime  Drug  Law  Enforcement  Act 
(46  use  App  1901  et  seqi,  where  the  de- 
fendant, intending  to  cause  death  or  acting 
with  reckless  disregard  for  human  life,  en- 
gages in  such  a  violation,  and  the  death  of 
another  person  results  in  the  course  of  the 
violation  or  from  the  use  of  the  controlled 
substance  involved  in  the  violation; 
shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3592 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
section  3593.  it  is  determined  that  imposition 
of  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified'  Provided. 
That  no  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death 
who  was  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  al 
the  time  of  the  offense:  and  provided  further. 
That  if  a  defendant  described  in  section  3591 
(b)  or  (c)  is  not  sentenced  to  death,  said  de- 
fendant shall  be  sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 


-SEC.  S4«.  FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  DE 
TERMINING  WHETHER  A  SENTENCE 
OF  DEATH  IS  JUSTIFIED. 

"lai  Mitigating  Faittors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
an  offense  descnbed  m  section  3591.  the  jury, 
or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  con- 
sider each  of  the  following  mitigating  fac- 
tors and  determine  which,  if  any.  exist 

"(1)  Mental  CAPACrrv  — TTie  defendant's 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct 
to  the  requirement  of  law  was  significantly 
impaired,  regardless  of  whether  the  capacity 
was  so  impaired  as  to  constitute  a  defense  to 
the  charge. 

■■(2)  Dure&s.— The  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

■■(3i  Participation  in  offense  minor— The 
defendant  is  punishable  as  a  principal  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  I  in  the  offen.«e.  which  was  com- 
mitted by  another,  but  the  defendanfs  par- 
ticipation was  relatively  minor,  regardless  of 
whether  the  participation  was  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court. 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendants  character  or  record  or  any 
other  circumstance  of  the  offense  that  the 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists. 

■■(bi  aggravating  Factors  —In  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified 
for  an  offense  described  m  section  3591,  the 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  each  of  the  following  aggravating 
factors  and  determ.ine  which,  if  any,  exist — 

■•(li  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  death  oh  life  impris- 
onment WAS  authorized— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  m  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute, 

•'(2i  Previous  convictions  of  voilent  of- 
FE.NSES— The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, each  punishable  by  a  term  of  impris- 
onment of  more  than  one  year,  com.mitted 
on  different  occasions,  involving  the  inflic- 
tion of.  or  attempted  infiiction  of.  serious 
bodily  injury  or  death  upon  another  person, 

•■(3)  Previous  convictions  of  drug  of- 
fenses.—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
con%'icted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, each  punishable  by  a  term  of  impris- 
onment of  more  than  one  year,  committed 
on  different  occasions,  involving  the  impor- 
tation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance  <as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802)1. 

"(4 1  Previous  conmctions  of  violent  and 
DRUG  OFFENSES —The  defendant  has  pre- 
viously been  convicted  of  a  Federal  or  State 
offense,  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  involving  the 
infliction  of.  or  attempted  infliction  of,  seri- 
ous bodily  injury  or  death  upon  another  per- 
son, and  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  State  offense,  committed  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasion  and  punishable  by  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  more  than  one  year,  involv- 
ing the  importation,  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  Eut)stance  (as  de- 
fined in  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  US  C.  8021 ) 

■■|5)     SERIOUS     DRUG     FELONY     CONVICTION.— 

The  defendant  has  previously  been  convicted 
of  another  Federal  or  State  offense  involving 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  im.portation. 
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or  possession  of  a  controlled  substance  (as 
deOneJ  In  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use    8021)  for  which  a  sen 
tence  of  five  or  more  years  of  imprisonment 
was  authorized  by  statute 

■•i6i  Use  of  firearm.— In  committing  the 
offense,  or  In  furtherance  of  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise  of  which  the  offense  was 
a  part,  the  defendant  used  a  firearm  or 
knowingly  directed,  advised,  authorized,  or 
assisted  another  to  use  a  firearm,  as  defined 
In  section  921  of  this  title,  to  threaten.  In- 
timidate, assault,  or  Injure  a  person. 

"(7)  Distribution  to  persons  under  twen- 
ty-one.—The  offense,  or  a  continuing  crimi- 
nal enterprise  of  which  the  offense  was  a 
part.  Involved  a  violation  of  section  405  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  M5i 
which  was  committed  directly  by  the  defend- 
ant or  for  which  the  defendant  would  be  lia- 
ble under  section  2  of  this  title 

••(8)  Distribution  near  scikxils  -The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part.  Involved  a  vio- 
lation of  section  405A  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
sunces  Act  (21  U  S  C  MSa)  which  was  com- 
mitted directly  by  the  defendant  or  for 
which  the  defendant  would  be  liable  under 
section  2  of  this  title 

"(9)  Using  minors  in  trafficking  —The  of- 
fense, or  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  of 
which  the  offense  was  a  part.  Involved  a  vio- 
lation of  section  405B  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  846bi  which  was  com- 
mitted dlret.tly  by  the  defendant  or  for 
which  the  defendant  would  be  liable  under 
section  2  of  this  title. 

••(lOi  Lethal  adulterant  -  The  offense  In- 
volved the  importation,  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  controlled  substance  (as  de- 
fined In  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
sunces  Act  (21  U  S.C.  802))  mixed  with  a  po- 
tentially lethal  adulterant,  and  the  defend- 
ant was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
adulterant. 

The  Jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  an.y  other  aggravating 
factors  exist 

-SEC.    S5»3     SPECIAL    HEARIN<;    TO    DETERMINF, 
WH»rrHEK  A  HKNTEM  E  OF  DEATH  IS 

jiismriED 

"(a)  Notice  by  the  Government  —When- 
ever the  Government  Intends  to  seek  the 
death  penally  for  an  offense  described  In  sec- 
tion 3581,  the  attorney  for  the  government,  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  or  before 
acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty. 
or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  shall 
sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the 
defendant,  a  notice- 

■•(1)  that  the  Government  In  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death, 
and 

••(2)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  enumerated  in  section  3592  and  any 
other  aggravating  factor  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  section  3592,  that  the  Govern- 
ment. If  the  defendant  is  convicted,  will  seek 
to  prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  penalty. 
The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause 

■•(b)  Hearing  Before  a  Court  or  Jury  - 
When  the  attorney  for  the  government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subsection 
(a I  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense described  in  section  3561,  the  Judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  judge  if 
that  Judge  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sent^-ntlng  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed  Prior  to  such 
a  hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 


pared by  the  United  States  Probation  Sen.'- 
ice.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

■(li  before  the  Jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt. 

■•(2)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  If- 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

•(Bt  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury. 
"(C)  the  Jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause:  or 
"(Di  after  Initial  Imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary,  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion  of 
the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government. 
A  jury  Impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  that  It  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(c)  PR(X)F  OF  Mitigating  and  Aggravat- 
ing Factors  -At  the  hearing,  information 
ma.v  be  presented  as  to — 

"(l)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  In  section  3592  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor,  and 

•(2)  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  In  section  3592  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  subsection 
(a)(2i  and  ilf  Information  Is  presented  relat- 
ing to  such  a  listed  facton  any  other  aggra 
vating  factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  Include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits  Any  other  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  information  may  be  excluded  if  IW 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  Jury  The  attorney 
for  the  government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  Information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  establish 
the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  In 
that  case  of  Imposing  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  attorney  for  the  government  shall  open 
the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply  The  government  shall  then 
he  permitted  to  reply  In  rebuttal  The  bur- 
den of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  aggra- 
vating factor  Is  on  the  government,  and  Is 
not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a 
factor  Is  established  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  The  burden  of  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the  de- 
fendant, and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  factor  is  established  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence 

"(d)  Return  of  special  Findings.— The 
jury,  or  If  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing  It  shall  return  special  findings 
Identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  section  3592  found  to  exist  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  subsection  (ai 
found  to  exist  A  finding  with  respect  to  a 
mitigating  factor  may  be  made  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Jury,  and  any  member 
of  the  Jury  who  finds  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating factor  may  consider  such  factor  es- 


tablished for  purposes  of  this  section  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  Jurors  who  concur  that 
the  factor  has  been  established  A  finding 
with  respect  to  any  aggravating  factor  must 
be  unanimous  If  no  aggravating  factor  set 
forth  in  section  3592  is  found  to  exist,  the 
court  shall  Impose  a  sentence  other  than 
death  authorized  by  law 

"(ei  Return  of  a  Finding  Concerning  a 
Sentence  of  Death  If  an  aggravating  fac- 
tor required  to  be  considered  under  section 
3692(b)  Is  found  to  exist,  the  jury,  or  if  there 
Is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  consider 
whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
found  to  exist  outweigh  any  mitigating  fac- 
tor or  factors  The  Jury,  or  If  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  If  It  unanimously  finds  at  least  one 
aggravating  factor  and  no  mitigating  factor 
or  if  It  finds  one  or  more  aggravating  factors 
which  outweigh  any  mitigating  factors  In 
any  other  case.  It  shall  not  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  jury  shall  be  in- 
structed that  it  must  avoid  any  Influence  of 
sympathy,  sentiment,  passion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  In  Its  decision,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
Information  warrants 

"(f)  special  precaution  To  Assure 
Against  Discrimination  —In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  subsection  (e),  shall  In- 
struct the  Jury  that.  In  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  Jury  is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  In  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be  The  Jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  subsection  (ei.  shall  also  re- 
turn to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  Juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
involved  in  reaching  his  or  her  individual  de- 
cision and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be 

-SEC.    MM.    IMPOSITION    OF    A    8ENTE.NCE    OF 
DEATR 

"Upon  the  recommendation  under  section 
3593(e)  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed, 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death  Otherwise  the  court  shall  Impose  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorized  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  If  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
for  the  offense  is  life  Imprisonment,  the 
court  may  Impose  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment without  the  possibility  of  release  or 
furlough. 
-SEC.  1S»6.  REVIEW  OF  A  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH. 

■•(ai  APPKAl.  In  a  i  ase  in  which  a  sen 
tence  of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
up<:in  appeal  by  the  defendant  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  judgment  of  conviction  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sent-ence  under  this  section  may 
be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  and  shall  have  priority 
over  all  other  cases 

"(b)  REV^EW  -The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  In  the  case. 
including— 


'(1)    the    evidence    submitted    during    the 
trial; 

•■(2i  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing: 

■'1 3 1  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing:  and 

"(4)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
section  3593(d). 

"(ci  Decision  and  Disposition  — 

"(1)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor,  and 

"(Bi  the  evidence  and  information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors; 
it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

■■(21  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  ca.se  for  reconsideration 
under  section  3593  or  for  imposition  of  an- 
other authorized  sentence  as  appropriate 

■■i3)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion 

-SEC.  SM6.  IMPLEMENTA-nON  OF  SENTENCE  OF 
DEATH. 

"(a)  A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  .Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When 
the  sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  release  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  death  U)  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  Marshal,  who  shall  supervise  imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  sentence  is  Imposed  If  the  law  of  such 
Stat.e  does  not  provide  for  implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  be  implemented 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

"ibi  A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  upon  a  person  who  lacks  the  mental 
capacity  to  understand  the  death  penalty 
and  why  it  was  imposed  on  that  person,  or 
upon  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 

"I CI  No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons and  no  employee  providing  services  to 
that  department  or  bureau  under  contract 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  em- 
ployment of  contractual  obligation,  to  be  in 
attendance  at  or  to  participat.e  in  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  this  section  if  such 
participation  is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'partici- 
pate In  any  execution'  includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  individual  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
In  carrying  out  such  activities. 
-SEC.  van.  USE  of  state  faciuties. 

"A  United  States  Marshal  charged  with  su- 
pervising the  implementation  of  a  sentence 
of  death  may  use  appropriate  State  or  local 
facilities  for  the  purpose,  may  use  the  serv- 
ices of  an  appropriate  State  or  local  official 
or  of  a  person  such  as  an  official  employed 
for  the  purpose,  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
thereof  in  an  amount  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General 
-SEC.  SOM.  APPOINTMENT  OF  COUNSEL. 

"lai  Federal  Capital  Cases  — 

"(li  Representation  of  indige.nt  defend- 
ants—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  this  subsection  shall  govern  the  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  for  any  defendant 
against  whom  a  sentence  of  death  Is  sought. 


or  on  whom  a  sentence  of  death  has  been  im- 
posed, for  an  offense  against  the  United 
States,  where  the  defendant  is  or  becomes  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  rep- 
resentation. Such  a  defendant  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  from  the 
commencement  of  trial  proceedings  until 
one  of  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
3599(b)  of  this  title  has  occurred. 

"(2)  Representation  before  FiNALm'  of 
judgment.  -A  defendant  within  the  scope  of 
this  subsection  shall  have  counsel  appoint- 
ment for  trial  representation  as  provided  in 
section  3005  of  this  title.  At  least  one  counsel 
so  appointed  shall  continue  to  represent  the 
defendant  until  the  conclusion  of  direct  re- 
view of  the  judgment,  unless  replaced  by  the 
court  with  other  qualified  counsel. 

■•i3)  Represe.\tation  after  finality  of 
.tudgment.— When  a  judgment  imposing  a 
sentence  of  death  has  become  final  through 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct 
review,  denial  of  certiorari  hy  the  Supreme 
Court  on  direct  review,  or  expiration  of  the 
time  for  seeking  direct  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court,  the  govern- 
ment shall  promptly  notify  the  district  court 
that  imposed  the  sentence.  Within  10  days  of 
receipt  of  such  notice,  the  district  court 
shall  proceed  to  make  a  determination 
whether  the  defendant  is  eligible  under  this 
subsection  for  appointment  of  counsel  for 
subsequent  proceedings.  On  the  basis  of  the 
determination,  the  court  shall  issue  an 
order:  (Ai  appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to 
represent  the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that 
the  defendant  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  and  wishes  to  have 
counsel  appointed  or  is  unable  competently 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  ap- 
pointment of  counsel;  (B)  finding,  after  a 
hearing  if  necessary,  that  the  defendant  re- 
jected appointment  of  counsel  and  made  the 
decision  with  an  understanding  of  its  legal 
consequences:  or  iCi  denying  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  upon  a  finding  that  the  de- 
fendant is  financially  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation.  Counsel  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  different 
from  the  counsel  who  represented  the  defend- 
ant at  trial  and  on  direct  review  unless  the 
defendant  and  counsel  request  a  continu- 
ation or  renewal  of  the  earlier  representa- 
tion. 

■■(4)  Standards  for  co.mpetence  of  coun- 
sel —In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  under  this 
subsection,  at  least  one  counsel  appointment 
for  trial  representation  must  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  for  at  least  five  years  and 
have  at  least  three  years  of  experience  in  the 
trial  of  felony  cases  m  the  federal  district 
courts.  If  new  counsel  is  appointed  after 
judgment,  at  least  one  counsel  so  appointed 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  at 
least  five  years  and  have  at  least  three  years 
of  experience  in  the  litigation  of  felony  cases 
In  the  federal  courts  of  appeals  or  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  court,  for  good  cause,  may 
appoint  counsel  who  does  not  meet  these 
standards,  but  whose  background,  knowl- 
edge, or  experience  would  otherwise  enable 
him  or  her  to  properly  represent  the  defend- 
ant, with  due  consideration  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  penalty  and  the  nature  of  the  liti- 
gation. 

"(5)  AppLiCABiLnr  OF  Criminal  Justice 
Act —Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  provisions  of  section  3006A  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  appointments  under 
this  subsection. 

■■i6)  Claims  of  Ineffectiveness  of  Coun- 
sel —TTie  Ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel    during    proceedings    on    a    motion 


under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  Sutes 
Code,  in  a  capita!  case  shall  not  be  a  ground 
for  relief  from  the  judgment  or  sentence  in 
any  proceeding.  This  limitation  shall  not 
preclude  the  appointment  of  different  coun- 
sel at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings 

"(b)  State  Capitaj,  Cases— The  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
impose  any  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  counsel  in  any  proceeding  in 
a  state  court  or  other  state  proceeding  in  a 
capital  case,  other  than  any  requirement  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  In  a  proceeding  under  section  2264  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  a 
state  capital  case,  or  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding on  review,  appointment  of  counsel 
for  a  petitioner  who  is  or  becomes  finan- 
cially unable  to  afford  counsel  shall  be  :n  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  except  as  provided  by 
a  rule  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority  Such  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  section  3006A  of  this  title. 

-SEC.  35W.  COLLATERAL  ATTACK  ON  JUDGMENT 
IMPOSING  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH 

"(a*  Time  for  Making  Section  2265  Mo- 
tion.—In  any  case  in  which  a  sentence  of 
death  has  been  imposed  for  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  and  the  judgment 
has  become  final  as  described  in  section 
3598ia)i3>  of  this  title,  a  motion  m  the  case 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  must  be  filed  within  90  days  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  order  relating  to  appointment 
of  counsel  under  section  3596iai(3i  of  this 
title.  The  court  in  which  the  motion  is  filed, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  extend  the  time 
for  filing  for  a  period  not  exceeding  60  days. 
.\  motion  described  m  this  section  shall  have 
priority  over  all  non-capital  matters  in  the 
district  court,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  on 
review  of  the  district  court's  decision. 

"(b)  Stay  of  E.xecution  — The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  shall  be  stayed  in  the 
course  of  direct  review  of  the  judgment  and 
during  the  litigation  of  an  initial  motion  in 
the  case  under  section  2265  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  TTie  stay  shall  run  continuously 
following  imposition  of  the  sentence  and 
shall  expire  if— 

"111  the  defendant  fails  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  within  the  time  specified  m  subsection 
(a I.  or  fails  to  make  a  timely  application  for 
court  of  appeals  review  following  the  denial 
of  such  a  motion  by  a  district  court,  or 

"(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2265  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  the  motion 
under  that  section  is  denied  and  i.A'  the  time 
for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  has  expired 
and  no  petition  has  been  filed.  iB  a  timely 
petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  denied  the  petition:  or  (C  a 
timely  petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  and 
upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  disposed  of  it  ma  manner  that  left  the 
capital  sentence  undisturbed:  or 

"(3)  before  a  district  court,  in  the  presence 
of  counsel  and  after  having  been  ad\nsed  of 
the  consequences  of  his  decision,  the  defend- 
ant waives  the  right  to  file  a  motion  under 
section  2256  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 

"ici  Flnalfty  OF  the  Decision  on  Re- 
view.—If  one  of  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  tbi  has  occurred,  no  court  there- 
after shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay 
of  execution  or  grant  relief  in  the  case 
unless— 

"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  presented  in  earlier  pro- 
ceedings: and 

"(2)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  is  (A)  the 
result  of  governmental  action  in  violation  of 
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the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States;  iB>  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
recognition  of  a  new  federal  right  that  Is 
retroactively  applicable;  or  (C)  based  on  a 
factual  predicate  that  could  not  have  been 
discovered  through  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  In  time  to  present  the  claim  In 
earlier  proceedings,  and 

•■(3)  the  facta  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient.  If  proven,  to  undermine  the 
courts  confidence  In  the  determination  of 
quilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  imposed    •;  and 

(b)  In  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  U.  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  aRer  the  Item 
relating  to  chapter  227: 
•228  Death  penalty   - 3581" 


By   Mr.   CRAIG   (for   himself  and 
Mr   SYMMS): 
S    106.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

FEDEHAl.  J-OWER  ACT 

Mr.  CRAIG  Mr  President.  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  the  first  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  I  Introduced  as  a  freshman 
Senator  was  of  real  Importance  to  my 
State  of  Idaho,  one  which  would  slg 
niflcantly  Improve  on  or  protect  the 
rights  and  values  of  those  who  sent  me 
here  to  represent  them. 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long.  Mr. 
President. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  my  senior  Senator,  Steve 
Symms.  to  introduce  just  that  piece  of 
legislation.  This  bill  speaks  to  water 
and  to  the  issue  of  who  should  control 
It.  There  Is.  perhaps,  no  issue  of  grreat- 
er  importance  in  Idaho,  and  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  West,  who  have  arid 
agricultural  production  areas,  than 
water. 

But  this  is  more  than  simply  a  bill 
about  water.  It  Is  a  bill  about  who  con- 
trols water.  This  is  a  bill  about  the 
rights  of  States  and  State  governments 
acting  independently  of  Washington,  to 
determine  their  own  futures.  It  would 
ensure  that  State  governments,  and 
not  the  Federal  Government,  would  be 
the  principal  authority  over 
Btreamflow  decisions. 

This  legislation,  which  I  Introduced 
last  year  in  the  House  and  was  intro- 
duced here  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Symms  and  my  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator McClure.  speaks  specifically  to  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  last  year  in 
relation  to  California  versus  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  also 
known  as  the  Rock  Creek  decision, 
which  threatens  a  century-old  standard 
of  State  water  control. 

The  ability  of  a  State  to  make  the 
principal  and  critical  water  allocation 
and  Appropriation  decisions  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  Idaho  law  since  we  were 
admitted  to  the  State  of  the  Union  100 
years  ago  thit*  past  year  That  principle 
Is  now  in  jeiipiirdy.  and  this  bill's  prin- 
cipal purptise  IS  to  safeguard  that  issue 
that  we  have  held  to  and  identified 
with.  tL»  I  have  mentioned,  for  well  over 
100  years 


It  is  my  belief  that  rulings  like  the 
Rock  Creek  decision  are  based  on  an 
incorrect  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  Congress  never  intended  to 
give  the  Federal  Government  such  far 
reaching  powers  over  waters  that  run 
through  States  Our  legislation  will 
clarify  that  act  to  ensure  that  the 
States  have  no  diminished  decision- 
making authority  when  it  comes  to 
water  allocation  decisions. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would 
amend  section  9  and  section  27  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  that  an 
application  for  a  license  must  comply 
with  procedural  and  substantive  re- 
quirements of  SUte  law  in  acquiring 
water  rights  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  use  of  water 

Let  me  again  emphasize  how  critical 
this  legislation  is  to  Idaho  and  to  the 
entire  West,  for  that  matter,  as  it  re- 
lates to  those  States  who  have  found  it 
necessary  to  control  and  manage  water 
for  a  balanced  use  of  its  resource  base 
and  for  the  vital  maintenance  of 
human  vitality  and  livelihood  within 
those  States. 

Without  adequate  water  and  the  abil- 
ity to  control  it,  the  economy  of  my 
entire  State  would  be  In  jeopardy  Re- 
cent drought  years  in  the  West  speaks 
clearly  to  that  issue. 

Idahoans  understand  that  water  is- 
sues will  be  the  most  pressing  they  will 
face  during  the  coming  decade,  as  we 
have  debated  it  and  discussed  it  for 
years  up  in  my  State.  This  decision  by 
the  courts,  as  it  relates  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  sent  shock  waves  across  my 
State  that  they  might  no  longer  have 
the  authority  they  have  had  for  well 
over  100  years  now  to  make  those  kinds 
of  determinations. 

So  it  is  with  real  concern  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  introduction  of 
legislation  is  my  first.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  bill 
appear  In  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  106 
He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev 
Tcsentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  9(ai  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (3i  at  the  end  thereof  as  fol- 
lows 

•■(3)  No  license  may  be  granted  for  any 
project  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
unless  the  applicant  complies  with  all  proce- 
dural and  substantive  requirement*  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  States  In  which  the 
project  Is  located  with  respect  to  the  acqulsl 
tlon  of  water  rights  and  administration  of 
the  use  of  water  Any  such  license  shall  be 
subject  to  the  applicant  obtaining  any  water 
rights  needed  for  such  project  In  accordance 
with  such  requirements.". 

SEC  2.  Section  27  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
Is  amended— 

(li  by  deleting  used  In  Irrigation  or  for 
municipal  or  other  uses '.  and 


(2)  by  deleting  "therein"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "therein:  and  no  license  granted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  relieve  any  11- 
icnsep  or  applicant  for  a  license  from  com- 
plying with  all  procedural  and  substantive 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  project  Is  kxated  with  respect  to 
any  wat4»r  rights  needed  for  such  project,  in- 
cluding any  terms,  conditions,  limitations. 
or  other  restrictions  attached  to  such  rights 
Nothing  In  this  Act  nor  in  any  other  Act 
may  be  construed  to  constitute  a  preemption 
or  Intent  to  preempt  the  procedural  and  sub- 
stantive requlremenu  of  State  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition  of  water  rights  and 
administration  of  the  use  of  water  or  with 
respect  to  any  terms,  conditions,  limita- 
tions, or  other  restrictions  which  a  State 
may  attach  to  any  such  water  rights  for  such 
project." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  in  support  of  legis- 
lation being  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  the  Great  State  of  Idaho, 
Senator  CRAIG  His  bill  will  clarify  thai 
the  States  control  flowing  waters  with- 
in their  borders,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision,  California  versus  FERC.  it 
was  determined  that  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  [FERC] 
can  establish  bypass  slreamflow  condi- 
tions at  dams  or  other  water  projects 
This  decision  sets  a  potentially  disas- 
trous precedent. 

A  time-honored  concept  of  water  law 
is  that  States  have  primary  jurisdic- 
tion over  ground  water,  rivers,  and 
lakes  within  their  borders  This 
premise  of  law  can  now  be  challenged 
from  a  variety  of  legal  angles  Environ- 
mentalists might  someday  use  States 
to  overrule  State  water  plans.  State 
water  quality  laws,  and  even  perhaps 
State-recognized  water  rights. 

As  they  do  this,  they  will  contend 
that  the  Federal  Government  knows 
best  how  to  protect  the  Nation's  water 
This  is  ridiculous  It  is  a  fundamental 
truth  that  Idaho's  water  can  be  better 
managed  from  the  banks  of  the  Snake 
River  than  from  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  I  will  continue  to  fight  for 
Idaho  and  all  of  the  States  to  continue 
to  have  the  right  to  control  their  wa- 
ters. 

Senator  Craig's  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant first  step  to  bring  that  right 
buck  to  the  States  and  to  keep  that 
right  from  being  challenged  In  the  fu 
ture.  I  commend  him  for  his  effort  in 
this  fight  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  him  for  State 
control  of  water.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President 

By    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for    himself. 
Ms    MiKt'LSKi.   Mr    AKaka.   Mr. 
SHtiLBY.  and  Mr   MacK): 
S.  107    A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
compensation   for   veterans   with   serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of    dependency     and     indemnity    com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 


disabled  veterans;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans's 
Affairs. 

COHT-OF-LIVING  I.VCREA.SF.S  FOR  VETERA.N'S 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  offer  for  intro- 
duction legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  and  Senators.  Akaka. 
Shelby,  and  Maok.  This  legislation 
which  we  introduce  would  authorize  a 
cost-of-living  increase  in  benefits  for 
service-connected  veterans  and  certain 
survivors  for  1991. 

Madam  President.  Congress  made  a 
serious  mistake  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session.  The  mistake  was  in  allowing  a 
deadlock  over  unrelated  Issues  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  authorizing  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing increase  for  disabled  veterans. 

Social  Security  recipients,  military 
retirees  and  Federal  retirees  and  civil 
servants  were  all  afforded  a  5.4-percent 
increase  in  benefits  But  the  2.2  million 
service-connected  veterans  and  the 
over  300.000  families  of  those  service- 
men who  died  m  combat  were  not. 

This  bill  will  correct  that  failure.  We 
are  increasing  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rate  of  in- 
demnity compensation  for  the  survi- 
vors of  disabled  veterans  by  the  same 
amount.  5.4  percent,  as  the  increase  re- 
ceived by  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
and  retired  military  and  Federal  per- 
sonnel. Because  we  failed  to  enact  this 
legislation  before  the  end  of  1990.  this 
bill  is  retroactive  to  January  1.  1991. 

Madam  President,  at  a  time  when  we 
stand  on  the  possible  brink  of  asking 
over  400.000  American  men  and  women 
to  put  themselves  at  risk  in  the  Middle 
Elast.  we  should  not  forget  those  who 
have  gone  before  them  m  defense  of 
freedom  and  liberty? 

When  the  US.  Government  does  not 
provide  veterans  proper  compensation 
for  their  service,  we  send  the  wrong 
message  to  today's  troop's  and  to  those 
who  may  be  considering  a  career  in  the 
voluntary  armed  services. 

Madam  President,  this  bill  is  a  sim- 
ple issue  of  fairness.  It  is  a  matter  of 
providing  to  veterans  what  they  justly 
deserve. 

I  have  been  asked  if  this  legislation 
would  increase  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
answer  is  "No"  The  issue  in  this  par- 
ticular debate  is  fairness  and  fulfilling 
the  Nation's  moral  obligation.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  make  clear  that  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  reconciliation  package 
last  year,  and  therefore  will  not  count 
as  new  spending 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  Senate 
failed  in  the  final  hours  of  last  session 
to  enact  S.  2100.  the  legislation  which 
would  have  provided  the  cost  of  living 
and  other  improvements  in  veterans' 
programs.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  altogether  abandon  the  meri- 
torious other  provisions  of  that  bill,  es- 
pecially those  related  to  compensating 
victims  of  agent    organge   exposure     I 


have  joined  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
in  cosponsoring  a  revised  version  of  the 
omnibus  veterans'  benefits  bill. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  controver- 
sial, unresolved  issues  on  other  veter- 
ans' programs  should  not  doom  or 
delay  the  cost-of-living  legislation. 

Disabled  veterans  should  not  pay  the 
price  of  our  inability  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  other  veterans'  services. 

Madam  President,  veterans  are  not 
political  pawns;  they  are  people.  They 
are  people  who  made  a  contract  with 
their  Government  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  United  States  at  great  risk 
and  they  paid  a  price  under  that  con- 
tract. We  must  live  up  to  our  part  of 
that  contract. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  5.4-percent 
cost-of-living  increase,  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1991.  I  am  pleased  that  our 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  has 
joined— and  I  urge  my  other  colleagues 
to  Join — in  securing  timely  passage  of 
this  important  legislation. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  and.  imme- 
diately after  my  remarks,  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECORD  a  summary  of 
provisions  relative  to  veterans'  pro- 
grams from  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1990.  and  a  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  cost  estimate  of 
this  legislation  dated  January  4.  1991. 

The  being  no  objecetion.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  107 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE:  REFERENCES  TO  TrTLE 
3S,  LTVrTED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.-  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans  Compensation  Rates  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1991". 

lb)  References.— Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2.  DISABILITY  COMPENSATION. 

(a I  5.4-Perce.st  Increase.— Section  314  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$76"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■J80"; 

i2i  by  striking  out  •$I44"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$151"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$220"  m  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$231": 

(4  I  by  striking  out  •$314"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$330"; 

(5i  by  striking  out  "$446"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  ;n  lieu  thereof  "$470"; 

(6i  by  striking  out  "$562"  in  subsection  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$592"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$7I0"  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$748". 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$821"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$865": 

i9i  by  striking  out  "$925"  in  subsection  (I) 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$974"; 

(lOi  by  striking  out  "$1,537"  in  subsection 
ji  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,619"; 


111)  by  striking  out  "$1,911"  and  "$2,679"  in 
subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,823".  respectively; 

il2i  by  striking  out  "$1,911"  In  subsection 
il  I  and  inserting  m  heu  thereof  "$2.0:4': 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$2,107"  in  subsection 
im)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,220'  ; 

(14'  by  striking  out  "$2,397"  in  subsection 
r,  I  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,526" 

il5i  by  striking  out  "$2,679"  each  place  It 
appears  m  subsections  lO'  and  ip:  and  insert- 
ing in  heu  thereof  "$2,823": 

1 16;  by  striking  out  "$1,150"  and  "$1,T;3"  In 
subsection  in  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"$1,212"  and  "$1,805  ".  respectively   and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,720"  m  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,812  ' 

(bi  (b)  Special  RrLE— The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  shall  adjust  administra- 
tively, consistent  with  the  increases  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a),  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  payable  to  persons  within  the 
purview  of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857 
who  are  not  m  receipt  of  compensatior.  pay- 
able pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  tit'.e  38  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.    3.    ADDITIONAL    COMPENSATION    FOR    DE 
PENDENTS. 

Section  3i5i  1 ;  is  amended— 
(li  by  striking  out  "$92"  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$96"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$155"  and  "$48"  In 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  Heu  thereof 
"$163  "  and  "$50".  respectively: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$64"  and  "$48"  In 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$67" 
and  "$50".  respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$74"  in  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$77"; 

(5i  by  striking  out  "$169"  in  clause  (E)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$178";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$142"  in  clause  'Fi  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$149" 
SEC.    4.    CLOTHING    ALLOWANCE    FOR   CERTAIN 
DISABLED  VTTERANS. 
Section    362    is   amended    by    striking    out 
"$414"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $436  '. 
SEC     5.     DEPENT)ENCY    A.ND     INDEM.NTn     COM 
PENSATION  FOR  Sni\TMNG 

SPOUSES 

Section  411  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  subeection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


"Pay 

Monthly 

"Pay 

Monthly 

grade 

rate 

grade 

rate 

F^l    

$594 

W-4 

$852 

E-2   

612 

O-l   

752 

E-3  

629 

0-2  

776 

E-4  

668 

0-3  

831 

E-5  

686 

CM  

8T9 

E>-6  

701 

O-^  

969 

E-7  

735 

0-«  

1,094 

E-8  

776 

0-7  

1,181 

E-S  

'811 

0-8  

1.295 

W-1  

752 

a-9 

1.389 

W-2  

782 

O-IO 

'1.524 

W-3  

805 

"'If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  majcr 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlistee  advisor  of  the 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force 
sergeant  .major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  ai 
the  applicable  time  designated  by  section  402 
of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouse's  rate  shall 
be  $875 

"2  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  or 
■Vice-Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  GusLrd.  at  the  applica- 
ble time  designated  by  section  402  of  this 
title,  the  surviving  spouse's  rat*  shall  be 
$1,633   "; 
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(2)  by  striking  out  "jeS"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  InsertlnR  In  lieu  thereof  •■J68"; 

(3)  by  strlklnsr  out  'Jieg'  In  subsection  (c) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •■J178  ",  and 

(4)  by  BtrlklnK  out  ■■$83'  In  subsection  (d) 
and  InsertinK  In  lieu  thereof  ■$87". 

SK(       «      FIKPRNDENCY     AND     INDEMNITY     TOM 
f'ENSATlON  FOH  CHIl J)K>;N 

(a)  Die    r  4i    (ikciiAN    Children. -section 

413(a)  18  a:-  t:-  !.■! 

(1)  by  striKinK  out  1284"  In  clause  (1)  and 
Insertlnff  In  Ueu  thereof  ■S2S9". 

(2)  by  striking:  out  "MOS  '  In  clause  (2)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "MSI"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  '$629"  In  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$567 ';  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  '$529  '  and  "J105'  In 
clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■'$M7  ' 
and  "$110".  respectively. 

(b)  Supplemental  DIC  for  Disabled 
ADt'LT  Children*.— Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$169"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■$178 ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  '$284 "  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$299";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■$144"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$151" 

tmC.  7   EFFErnVTC  l)AT»:  KOR  KAT>;  INCRKASK8. 

(a)  In  Gknkral  Thi;*  Act  ami  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as 
of  January  1.  1991. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE       AD,IU8TMENTS  — The 

adjustments  made  pursuant  to  section  2(bi 
shall  take  effect  as  of  January  1.  1991 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS— HR.   5835    OMNIBUS 

Budget  Reconciliation   Act  of   1990  ias 

Passed  by  Congress) 

Title  Vni  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  budget  rec- 
onciliation measure.  H  R  5836.  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
contains  provisions  that  will: 

COMPENSATION  AND  PENSION 

1.  Suspend  payment  of  service-connected 
disability  compensation  to  an  Incompetent 
veteran  without  dependents  whose  estate  ex- 
ceeds a  value  of  $25,000  and  resume  com- 
pensation payments  when  the  value  of  the 
estate  reaches  $10,000.  Veterans  would  re- 
ceive a  lump-sum  payment  of  withheld  com- 
pensation 90  days  after  being  found  com- 
petent. Section  8001  would  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1992.  I  Section  8001.) 

2  Eliminate  the  presumption  of  permanent 
and  total  disability  for  veterans  over  age  66 
for  purposes  of  pension  eligibility  and  pro- 
vide a  presumption  of  permanent  and  total 
disability  for  veterans  of  any  age  who  be- 
come unemployable  as  a  result  of  disability 
reasonably  certain  to  continue  throughout 
the  life  of  the  disabled  person  VA  regula- 
tions currently  provide  that  non-working 
veterans  aged  56  59  are  considered  perma- 
nently and  UJtally  disabled  If  they  have  dis- 
abilities rated  60  percent  or  more  or  are  60- 
64  years  old  and  rated  at  least  50-percent  dis 
abled  The  Committee,  and  the  conferees  on 
this  provision,  expect  that  VA  would  extend 
this  system  of  presumptions  for  veterans  age 
66  and  older,  and  the  CBO  savings  estimate  is 
based  on  this  expet  tatlon   (Section  8002.  > 

3  Limit  monthly  pension  payments  to  $90 
for  Medu  aid  eligible  recipients  of  VA  pen 
slon  who  are  In  nursing  homes,  other  than 
Stat#  veterans  homes,  that  participate  In 
the  .Medicaid  program  Section  8003  would 
expire  on  Sept^-mtxT  to   !<»92   (Section  8003  ) 

4  KUmlnate  dct*-::  !(■:,  V  and  indemnity 
compensation  ami  [xr-.'^ii  r.  benefits  for  sur- 
viving spouses  whi'  have  remarried  and  again 
t)ecome  sir.nie  anJ  Tor  married  children  who 
again  t)ecomp  single   (Section  80O4  ) 

,S  R*»qaire  that  the  FY  1991  cost-of-llving 
inlju.ftnit'nt   for  disability  compensation  and 


DIC  be  rounded  down  to  the  next  lowest  dol- 
lar, that  the  COLA  not  take  effect  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1991.  and  provide  for  the  delayed  De- 
cember 1990  increase  be  repaid  with  the  regu- 
lar monthly  payment  for  January  1992.  (Sec- 
tion 8006). 

CONORE88IONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE— COST 

ESTIMATE 

1.  Bin  number:  None. 

2.  Bill  title:  Veterans'  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1991. 

3.  Bill  status  Draft  language  as  provided 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs. December  19.  1990. 

4  Bill  purpose:  To  Increase  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  (DIC). 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: Because  the  compensation  cost  of  liv- 
ing allowance  (COLA)  is  assumed  In  the  CBO 
baseline  prepared  under  Section  257  of  the 
Blanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  this  bill  would  have  no  cost 
relative  to  that  baseline  The  costs  of  this 
bill  relative  to  current  law  are  shown  in  the 
table  below. 
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The  cost  of  this  bill  would  fall  In  budget 
function  700 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE 

This  bill  would  Increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  disability  compensation  and  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  (DIC)  by 
54  percent,  except  that  In  calculating  the 
new  rates  all  amounts  of  less  than  a  dollar 
would  be  rounded  down  to  the  next  lower 
dollar.  The  new  rates  would  be  effective 
retroactively  to  January  1.  1991. 

This  estimate  was  calculated  by  multiply- 
ing the  average  costs  In  each  year  for  all  dis- 
ability compensation  and  DIC  cases  by  the 
COLA  percentage  in  the  draft  bill.  The  re- 
sulting average  Increase  in  costs  per  year 
were  then  multiplied  by  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  cases  In  each  program  each  year  to 
calculate  the  annual  cost  Future  average 
cost  and  caseload  levels  were  projected  ac- 
cording to  historical  trends  for  recipients  by 
period  of  service. 

The  effect  of  rounding  down  the  benefit 
calculation  was  estimated  by  determining 
the  payment  rates  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  rounded  up.  The  sum  of  the  pay- 
ments made  at  each  affected  rate  was  then 
multiplied  by  the  loss  of  $1  per  month  The 
cost  of  the  COLA  was  reduced  by  the  result- 
ing amount. 

The  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  1992 
Include  the  cost  of  one  month  of  the  1991 
benefit  Increase,  estimated  to  be  $50  million. 
In  previous  years,  the  disability  compensa- 
tion and  DIC  cost-of-living  increases  have 
been  effective  on  December  1  This  bill  would 
make  the  Increased  rates  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991  Nevertheless,  pursuant  to  section 
8005  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  the  benefits  to  be  paid  on  January 
1.  1992  must  include  an  additional  payment 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  increase 
on  January  1.  1991. 

6.  Pay-as-you-go  considerations:  Section 
252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  E^mergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965  sets  up  pay-as 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1996  The 
benchmark  asrainst  which  changes  ;r:  <!;r>-  • 
spending  or  receipts  are  measure.!  ..■-  •:.• 
baseline  as  described  in  Section  267  of  the 


1966  law  The  speniling  Increases  shown  above 
are  Iru  luiled  in  that  ba.selme  For  this  rea- 
son, this  draft  bill  haa  nr.  i>ay  a.t  you  go  im- 
plications. 

7.  Elstimated  cost   to  8tal,e   and   iota!   kov 
ernment    The   Congressional    Budget    Office 
has  determined  that  the  budgets  of  stat*-  and 
local  governments  would  not  t*  signifkantiy 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

8.  E^stlmate  comparison:  None. 

9  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None 

10  Estimate  prepared  by:  Sandra  Cla.'^k 

11  Estimate  approved  by  James  L    Blum. 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  .Analysis 

Congressional  Budget  Office  Ksatimate  ' 

The  applicable  cost  estimate  of  this  Act  for 

all   purposes  of  sections  252  and  253  of  the 

Balanced    Budget    and    Emergency    Deficit 

Control  Act  of  1966  shall  be  as  follows: 
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hv  M:  PRESSLER: 
S.  lOfi.  A  bill  to  make  a  lechnica! 
amendment  to  the  .Mcrar.t  Rushmore 
Commemorative  Coin  .Act  to  conform 
to  the  intent  of  Cong^res.s,  to  the 
Committe  on  Hcinkir.K'  ^^lusln^:.  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

TECHNICAL  amendment  TO  THE 

commemorative  coin  act 

Mr.  PRESSLER  Mr  Pre.sidenl.  on 
July  4  of  this  year,  we  will  celebrate 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  My 
State  of  South  Dakota  is  proud  to  be 
the  home  of  Americas  '.Shnne  of  De- 
mocracy." 

On  July  16.  1990,  the  ['resident  signed 
into  law  a  bill  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  a  set  of  com- 
memorative coins  in  recognition  of 
Mount  Rushmore's  golden  anniversary 
A  portion  of  the  proceeds  will  be  used 
to  improve,  enlarge,  and  renovate 
Mount  Rushmore  and  Us  facilities 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
makes  a  technical  change  involving 
the  timing  of  the  coin  proceeds  dis- 
tribution. To  ensure  a  successful  gold- 
en anniversary  celebration  in  July, 
Mount  Rushmore  must  receive  its  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  would  stress  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  legislation  does  not  change  the 
substance  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Coin 
Act.  which  enjoyed  overwhelming  sup- 
fKDrl  here  in  the  Senate  Indeed,  it  re- 
ceived the  cosponsorship  of  nearly  50 
other  Senators  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  simply  delivers  Mount  Rush- 
more's portion  of  the  coin  proceeds  in 
time  for  the  golden  anniversary  cele- 
bration in  July 

Mr  President,  our  country,  and  esp«'- 
cially  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  are 
very   fortunate   to   have  a  masterpiece 


^  An  Mtimai*'  it  a  111!  to  ;nir»'a*»'  the  raU'»  of  dl» 
ability  corr,p«*nAaliori  and  1ppenilpn*.y  an^l  indemnily 
nrrr^T.satlon  prr'vl.ltxl  \i,  the  ContrrfMlonal  Budjcet 
< 'Tl  .•  ir.  Iraft  form  on  i).T.Tn(»T  19  1990  This  hrU 
•tih;>-  »a«  tranarr.n  U><1  t'V  th"-  CorycrtfluslonaJ  BudKd 
Office  on  .January  4    1991 


like  Mount  Rushmore.  As  its  keepers, 
we  are  obligated  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  preserve,  protect,  and  en- 
hance it  for  the  countless  generations 
to  come. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD  immediately  following 
my  remarks,  I  further  ask  that  a  letter 
from  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Society  that  addresses  the 
society's  pressing  need  for  the  timely 
receipt  of  their  portion  of  the  coin  pro- 
ceeds be  printed  m  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S-  106 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatnes  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  in 
Congri'ss  asst^mbled 
SECTION  1.  DISTRIBLTION  OF  SLTRCHARGES. 

Section  8  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Com- 
memorative Coin  .^ct  (104  Stat  3H.  31  U.S.C. 
6112  note  I  is  amended  by  striking  paragraphs 
( 1 )  and  i2)  and  inserting  the  following; 


"(1)  the  first  J18, 750,000  shall  be  promptly 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Society  to  as- 
sist the  Scxriety's  efforts  to  improve,  enlarge, 
and  renovate  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial;  and 

'■i2i  the  remainder  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  purposes  of  reducing 
the  national  debt.". 

SEC  2.  RETROACnVi:  EFFECT 

If.  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any 
amount  of  surcharges  have  been  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  paid  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(  1 1  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  Commemo- 
rative Com  Act.  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  that  amount  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  section  8il)  of  the 
Mount  Rushmore  Commemorative  Coin  Act. 
as  in  effect  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

molts't  r'^sh.more  national 

Memorial  Society, 

Rapid  City.  SD.  January  11.  1991. 
Hon.  Larry  Pressler, 

C'5-    Senate.    Russell   Senate    Office   Building. 
Washington.  DC 
DEAR    Senator    Pressler     The    National 
Park    Service    has    provided    to    the    Mount 

PROJECTED  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  EXPENDITURES 


Rushmore  National  Memorial  Society  a  con- 
struction schedule  and  cost  estimates  to 
begin  the  improvements  at  the  Memorial 
Copies  are  enclosed 

Current  estimates  require  the  expenditu.'-e 
of  approximately  $36,000,000  through  1996  In 
1991  over  $16,000,000  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
improvements  on  schedule,  which  does  not 
include  the  cost  for  the  structural  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  sculpture  itself  This  could  easily 
bring  the  1991  total  to  nearly  $20,000,000  anc: 
we  cannot  begin  any  construction  proiect 
under  National  Park  Sen,'ice  rules  until  the 
money  is  on  hand 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  any  assistance 
you  can  provide  to  facilitate  the  immediate 
distribution  of  the  coin  revenues  to  the  Soci- 
ety as  funds  are  received  for  surcharges  as 
provided  in  the  .\ct  The  designs  have  been 
accepted  by  the  National  Park  Ser\-ice  and 
will  provide  a  magnificent  experience  to  the 
visitors  at  the  Memorial. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  continued  sup- 
port. Best  regards. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ray  J.  ALDRICH. 

Executive  Vice  President. 
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By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  STEVENS): 

S.   109.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Mineral 

Lands  Leasing  .^ct  of  1920  to  authorize 

the  Secretarj'  of  the  Interior  to  lease, 


in  an  expeditious  and  environmentally 
sound  manner,  the  public  lands  within 
the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  .Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  [ANWR]  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  for  oil  and  gas 


exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 


JMI 
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AKCnC  COASTAL  PLAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  LEASING 
ACT  OF  IWl 

Mr  MURKOWSKI.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  myself  to  Intro- 
duce the  Arctic  Coastal  Plain  Public 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1991.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Minerals  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  lease  the  public  lands  of 
the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  Artie  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  [ANWR]  on  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  for  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, development,  and  production. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  would  re- 
quire that  all  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
development,  production,  and  transpor- 
tation activities  would  be  conducted  in 
an  environmentally  sound  manner. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  act  is  vi- 
tally important  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  and  consider  the  United 
States  as  a  body,  a  living  human  body. 
Visualize  for  a  moment  different  sec- 
tors of  our  Nation  as  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Agriculture,  fishing,  mining, 
and  forestry  are  the  foods  the  body 
consumes.  Industry  and  manufacturing 
turn  those  foods  into  powerful  muscles. 
Air.  land,  and  sea  transportation  are 
the  bones  that  support  the  body  Edu- 
cation, creative  agencies,  and  govern- 
ment are  the  mind  and  conscience.  Mr. 
President,  in  America  today,  oil  is  the 
blood.  Oil  moves  the  food  that  we  eat 
and  the  clothes  that  we  wear.  Oil  pow- 
ers our  mills  and  factories.  Oil  heats 
our  offices  and  homes  Oil  moves  us  to 
work  and  to  our  play  Can  you  imagine 
our  Nation  without  oiH  Without  oil.  we 
would  cease  to  function. 

Let  me  now  state  an  indisputable  and 
disconcerting  fact— United  States  oil 
production  is  in  deep  decline.  Every 
major  oil  field  in  the  United  States  is 
declining.  In  my  own  State  of  Alaska, 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  Field,  which  supplies 
24  percent  of  our  Nation's  oil  produc- 
tion is  declining  at  a  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year. 

Department  of  Energy  projections 
state  that  a  decline  of  10  percent  per 
year  will  result  in  a  shut  down  of  the 
Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  within 
10  years. 

Because  of  declining  domestic  oil 
production  and  continued  high  oil  de- 
mand, nearly  one-half  of  our  Nation's 
oil  supply  must  be  imported.  This 
transfusion  of  foreign  oil  is  excessive 
and  we  have  become  overly  dependent 
on  other  countries  to  solve  our  energy 
problems.  Imported  oil  accounts  for 
nearly  one-half  of  our  annual  trade  def- 
icit, and  imports  from  Japan  accounts 
for  most  of  the  remaining  half. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  dangers  of  ex- 
cessive imports  of  foreign  oil  and  de- 
I)endence  on  other  countries. 

Last  week,  the  fervent  chant  "No 
blood  for  oil!  "  echoed  off  the  walls  of 
this  chamber.  I  understand  the  concern 
behind    the    sentiment.    However,    the 


best  way  to  .iddrtss  the  dangers  of  a 
war  over  oil  is  not  through  disruptive 
protest,  but  through  increased  domes- 
tic oil  production  and  other  domestic 
energy  savings  measures  to  reduce  our 
chronic  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  Alaska  delegation  has  advocated 
opening  the  ANWR  Coastal  Plan  for 
more  than  a  decade  now— it  did  not 
Uke  the  aggression  of  Saddam  Hussein 
and  the  threat  to  the  world  oil  supply 
for  us  to  recognize  that  our  country  is 
overly  dependent  on  foreign  oil. 

Congress'  failure  in  the  past  to  act  on 
ANWR  exploration  leaves  the  United 
States  in  a  position  of  not  knowing  the 
extent  of  the  oil  reserves  oil  of  the 
Coastal  Plain.  We  have  soldiers  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  defending  foreign  oil  re- 
serves when  we  do  not  even  know  the 
extent  of  our  own  oil  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  not  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  those  soldiers  and  their 
families  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  our  own  country's  oil 
potential  and  reduce  our  country's  de- 
pendence in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Alaska  Is  not  alone  in  the  view  that 
this  is  the  time  to  open  the  Coastal 
Plain.  There  is  a  growing  national 
awareness  that  the  time  is  right  to 
allow  oil  and  gas  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  in  the  Coastal 
Plain. 

In  1987  Charles  Krauthammer  wrote 
in  the  Washington  Post: 

There  may  soon  be  dead  Americans  In  Ihe 
Persian  Gulf  And  In  the  final  analysis,  when 
Americans  die  there,  they  die  for  oil  Domes- 
tic American  oil  production  Is  decltnlnff.  The 
Prudhoe  reserves  will  be  gone  within  10  to  20 
years.  The  Arctic  Refuge  holds  the  promise 
of  replacing  that  flow 

On  January  9,  1991.  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  titled  "Oil  and  Cari- 
bou Can  Mix"  states: 

Opening  up  a  small  sliver  of  Alaslca's  tun- 
dra for  oil  exploration  simply  recognizes 
that  the  welfare  of  human  beings  should  also 
be  a  factor  In  environmental  policy 

The  cover  article  of  the  January  28, 
1991,  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  is  enti- 
tled 'It's  Time  To  Drill  Alaska's  Ref- 
uge  "  The  cover  article  states: 

America  needs  more  domestic  energy  The 
risks  of  exploring  the  Arctic  wildlife  pre- 
serve are  far  fewer— and  the  potential  re- 
wards vastly  greater— than  most  people 
realize  .  Eskimo  leader  Jacob  Adams 
says.  'There's  enough  refuge  ' 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent these  three  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  The  Washington  Post.  Sept.  A.  1967) 
WILDLIFE  OR  Oil? 
(By  Charles  Krauthammer) 
While  3,000  American  sailors  steamed  up 
and  down  the  Persian  Gulf  last  month.   10 
congressmen  headed  for  a  cooler  August  on 
the  Arctic  tundra.  Both  missions  had  to  do 
with    securing   oil    supplies.    The    congress- 
men's task  was  to  check  out  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  administration 


wants  to  explore  it  for  oil.  According  to  cur- 
rent estimates,  there  is  a  20  percent  chance 
of  finding  an  oil  field  there  af*  hutte  as  the 
one  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  60  miles  to  the  west, 
which  now  provides  Americans  with  one  out 
of  every  five  domestically  produced  barrels 
of  oil 

Ecologlsts.  however,  worry  about  the  dam- 
age that  oil  exploration  might  do  to  the 
wildlife  refuge  Their  fears  have  been  heard 
before.  When  Prudhoe  was  discovered,  envl- 
ronmentallsu  protested  that  the  pumping 
and  the  pipeline  would  shatter  the  delicate 
"ecosystem  " 

They  were  wrong  Even  the  foremost  con- 
gressional opponent  of  Arctic  exploration. 
Rep  Morris  Udall,  admits  It.  "We've  had  15 
years  or  so  with  Prudhoe  and  we  came  out 
pretty  good."  Udall  concedes  "The  people 
who  talked  about  ecological  disaster  have 
been  proven  wrong  '"  So?  "But  15  years  Isn't 
very  long  in  terms  of  something  as  frsiglle 
and  precious  as  this  Northern  Slope." 

How  many  years  do  we  wait?  Fifty?  The 
question  Is  Important  and  the  Issue  pressing 
t>ecause,  even  after  a  decision  to  explore  Is 
taken.  It  will  be  between  10  and  15  years  be- 
fore any  oil  starte  to  flow.  During  a  future 
oil  shortage,  we  will  not  be  able  Just  to  turn 
an  Alaskan  spigot.  That  capacity  has  to  be 
built  now. 

The  main  concern  of  environmentalists  is 
the  Porcupine  caribou  herd,  which  numbers 
about  180,000  and  migrates  to  the  coastal 
plain  for  calving  But  caribou  concern  was 
raised  about  Prudhoe  15  years  ago.  And  It 
turns  out  that  the  caribou  did  very  well, 
thank  you.  Their  numbers  have  tripled  since 
the  pipeline  was  Installed.  It  Is  a  paradox  of 
the  ecology  movement  that  Its  central 
theme  Is  the  astonishing  creative  adapt- 
ability of  an  Interdependent  Nature,  yet  Its 
central  task  is  to  prevent  man  from  disturb- 
ing the  current  natural  balance  lest  Nature 
collapse  from  the  strain 

One  obvious  way  to  reconcile  national  se- 
curity with  environmental  concerns  is  strict- 
ly to  regulate  development.  No  drilling  dur- 
ing caribou  calving  season,  if  you  like.  One 
proponent  of  the  environmental  view,  writ- 
ing in  The  New  York  Times,  warns  against 
such  compromises,  citing  "precautions  gone 
for  nought"  at  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

One  Incident,  it  seems,  "occurred  in  March 
1986.  Glenn  Elison.  manager  of  the  wildlife 
refuge,  reported  that  a  female  polar  bear  had 
been  routed  from  and  abandoned  her  den 
when  an  oil  company  crew  Inadvertently 
transported  equipment  through  the  re- 
stricted area.  Again,  elaborate  precautions 
proved  faulty." 

What  to  say  to  those  who  rank  energy 
independence  with  polar-bear  housing  on  the 
national  agenda"*  Ultimately,  sentimental 
environmentalists  are  concerned  less  about 
the  real  environment  than  about  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  Imagination.  People  want  to 
linow  that  pristine  places  exlst--some- 
where— even  if  they  will  never  see  them.  No 
doubt,  such  inaccessible  pre8er\'es  are  a 
soothing  social  asset 

But  Alaska  consists  of,  375,296,000  acres. 
The  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  contains 
19,000.000  acres.  The  area  proposed  for  explo- 
ration Is  15.000  acres,  or  less  than  1  percent 
of  that.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  lower-48 
urban  dwellers  Idea  of  the  Great  North  Is 
noticeably  damaged  by  the  existence  of  grav- 
el plU  and  oil  rIgB  In  this  dot  In  the  wilder- 
ness. Has  our  idea  of  the  Great  North  t>een 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  some  5,000  acres 
of  Prudhoe  Bay  have  been  given  over  to  in- 
dustry? 


EnvironmenlaHsts  correctly  point  out  that 
the  Rea)?ar.  administration,  now  toutinn  Arc- 
tic exploration  In  the  name  of  enerffy  inde- 
pendence, has  prevented  other  steps  toward 
that  goal.  It  resisted  enertry-efficiency 
standards  In  electrical  appliances  Ii  slack- 
ened fuel-efficiency  standards  in  cars  It 
steadfastly  opposes  oil-import  fees  and  gas 
taxes.  And  as  part  of  its  budget  balancing 
nimflam  last  year,  it  proposed  slowing  down 
filling  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

But  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
been  lax  on  conservation  does  not  refute  the 
argument  for  development  Administration 
sincerity  is  irrelevant  to  the  case  for  explo- 
ration. The  facts  remain:  American  energy 
dependence  has  grown  dramatically  during 
the  19806  oil  glut  lull.  Almost  half  of  Amer- 
ican oil  (45.6  percent  in  July)  is  now  im- 
ported. There  may  soon  be  dead  Americans 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  And  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, when  Americans  die  there,  they  die  for 
oil.  Domestic  American  oil  production  is  de- 
clining. The  Prudhoe  reserves  will  be  gone 
within  10  to  20  years.  The  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  holds  the  promise  of  replac- 
ing that  now. 

Apocalyptic  predictions  about  the  caribou 
were  wrong  before.  The  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence is  that  they  are  wrong  again.  But  even 
if  they  are  right  and  one  has  to  choose  be- 
tween carHx)u  and  country,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  there  is  a  choice. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  9,  1991] 
Oil  and  Caribou  Can  Mix 

There  Is  an  easy  way  to  separate  reason- 
able environmentalists  from  ecological  ex- 
tremists. Ask  them  If  they  tjelieve  in  opening 
up  a  small  strip  in  land  on  Alaska"s  remote 
northeast  coast  to  oil  exploration  and  drill- 
ing. The  Issue  may  well  set  off  the  most  con- 
tentious debate  of  the  year  in  Congress. 

The  20-by-lOO-mile  coastal  plain  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  basically  a 
frozen  desert,  wind-swept  and  bleak  even  in 
summer.  There  are  no  trees,  few  flowers,  and 
a  lot  of  mosses  and  lichens.  Yet  this  area 
may  well  conceal  the  last  major  oil  reservoir 
In  North  America,  one  that  could  rival  the 
nearby  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  that  now  pro- 
duces 25%  of  the  nation's  domestic  oil.  The 
Interior  Department  puts  the  chances  of  a 
major  find  at  one  In  five  as  against  tne  oil 
industry's  typical  success  rate  of  one  in  50. 

Some  92%  of  the  Maine-sized  ANWR  area  is 
already  off-limits  to  development.  The  rest 
was  specifically  set  aside  by  Congress  in  1980 
for  possible  oil  exploration.  But  this  hasn"t 
stopped  environmental  groups  from  trying  to 
slap  a  wilderness  label  on  even  this  small  re- 
mainder. The  area  is  used  by  migrating  cari- 
bou and  other  wildlife. 

Alaska  officials  and  local  Eskimo  leaders 
almost  unanimously  back  development  of 
the  coastal  strip.  They  say  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field  shows  that  a  balance  can  be  struck  be- 
tween the  needs  of  environmental  protection 
and  economic  growth.  In  the  12  years  since 
drilling  began  there,  the  local  caribou  herd 
has  tripled  in  size  to  18.000  animals  The  800- 
mlle-long  Alaska  pipeline  has  had  a  superb 
safety  record. 

Nor  would  oil  exploration  and  production 
disturb  much  of  ANWR  With  Prudhoe  Bay  as 
a  guide,  the  best  estimates  are  that  less  than 
23  square  miles— 0.1%  of  ANSR"s  total  area- 
would  be  affected  by  drilling  pads,  roads  and 
other  facilities.  All  would  be  removed  care- 
fully and  the  ground  reseeded  once  explo- 
ration or  drilling  was  completed. 

Bills  that  would  have  allowed  exploration 
In  ANWR's  coastal  plain  were  passed  by  both 
House  and  Senate  committees  in  1989   Then 


the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  wiped  ANWR  off 
the  legislative  map.  The  Gulf  crisis  has 
brought  the  issue  front  and  center  again. 
Last  August,  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  open  up  .^NWR  and  other 
non-wilderness  federal  lands  to  oil  and  gas 
development  if  oil  imports  rise  above  50'o  of 
domestic  demand   They  are  now  45'(i 

But  development  of  ANWR  maKes  sense  re- 
gardless of  how  much  oil  .America  imporus, 
and  Congress  will  take  up  the  issue  in  ear- 
nest early  this  year  The  Beltway  environ- 
mental groups  are  fighting  to  keep  all  of  it 
m  perpetual  cold  storage.  A  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety official  says  there  is  a  "need  to  protect 
the  land  not  just  for  wildlife  and  human 
recreation,  but  just  to  have  it  there," 

That  is  environmental  overreaching.  It  ig- 
nores the  needs  of  real  Americans,  many 
with  low  incomes,  who  have  to  drive  to  work 
every  day  to  support  their  families  and  will 
probably  never  have  the  means  or  the  desire 
to  ny  800  miles  north  of  Anchorage.  Alaska, 
and  appreciate  the  stark,  wind-swept  terrain 
of  ANWR. 

Sensible  conservationists  believe  that 
opening  up  a  small  sliver  of  Alaskas  tundra 
for  oil  exploration  simply  recognizes  that 
the  welfare  of  human  beings  should  also  be  a 
factor  in  environmental  policy. 

(From  Fortune  Magazine.  Jan.  28.  1991] 

Let"s  Hunt  for  Oil— Its  Time  to  Drill 
Alaska's  Refuge 
(By  Peter  Nulty) 

America  needs  more  domestic  energy.  The 
risks  of  exploring  the  Arctic  wildlife  pre- 
serve are  far  fewer — and  the  potential  re- 
wards vastly  greater— than  most  people  real- 
ize. 

The  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  al- 
most as  big  as  Indiana.  It  begins  as  a  pha- 
lanx of  magnificent  rocky  peaks  high  in  the 
Brooks  Range  in  Alaska's  northeast  corner, 
from  there  tumbling  down  a  broad  expanse  of 
rolling  foothills  to  a  tundra  plain  scored  by 
streams  and  gullies  beside  the  Beaufort  Sea. 
In  all:  30,000  square  miles,  or  19  million 
acres.  With  only  about  210  permanent  resi- 
dents—mostly Eskimo  whalers  in  the  coastal 
village  of  KaktoN-ik— the  Arctic  refuge  is  as 
unaltered  by  man  as  any  wilderness  can  be 
at  a  time  when  human  footprints  mark  even 
the  moon. 

Powerful  forces  may  soon  clash  over 
whether  the  refuge  stays  that  way.  A  small 
corner  of  it  represents  America"s  best  chance 
of  discovering  major  new  oil  reserves.  Geol- 
ogy even  hints  that  within  the  refuge  lies  a 
rare  opportunity  to  uncover  Saudi  Arabia- 
size  oil  fields.  The  chance  is  miniscule,  but  a 
chance  nonetheless.  And  the  stakes  are  huge: 
If  major  reserves  turn  up.  they  could  in  the 
long  run  hobble  OPEC,  substantially  improve 
Americas  balance  of  payments,  and  make 
the  U.S.  more  energy  independent. 

The  most  tantalizing  oil-prospecting  terri- 
tory in  the  U.S.  is  a  strip  of  the  flat  coastal 
plain  about  80  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide 
that  runs  along  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  makes 
up  8%  of  the  refuge.  This  region  is  known  by' 
its  bureaucratic  name — the  ■I(X)2  area" — 
after  the  clause  in  a  1980  federal  law  that  di- 
rected the  Interior  Department  to  study  the 
geology,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the  area  and 
then  advise  Congress  whether  u  should  be 
explored  for  oil  and  gas  or  designated  a  wil- 
derness closed  to  development.  After  exhaus- 
tive study  the  Interior  Department  con- 
cluded in  198"  that  the  coastal  plain  was  "the 
Nation"s  best  single  opportunity  to  increase 
significantly  oil  production"  and  rec- 
ommended leasing  it  to  oil  companies. 


Some  environmental  groups,  such  as  the 
Wilderness  Society  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
would  like  to  ban  oil  activity  m  the  refuge 
permanently  Their  cause  has  Iseen  aided 
miightiiy  by  the  grounding  m  March  1989  of 
the  tanker  Ezion  Valdei  m  Prince  WiJliam 
Sound,  which  had  the  effect  of  sinking  sev- 
eral bills  m  Congress  that  would  have  opened 
the  1002  area  for  exploration  But  with  US. 
oil  production  down  }b%  in  the  past  two 
years,  oil  imports  accounting  for  bli\  of  the 
foreign  trade  deficit  and  rising,  and  the  oil- 
rich  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  danger  of 
all-out  war,  the  environmentalists'  case  for 
not  exploring  the  coasta;  plain  is  being  over- 
whelmed by  economic  and  geopo'.itica;  im- 
peratives. If  a  war  m  the  Gulf  damages  Mid- 
dle Eiast  oil  fields  or  drives  prices  to  the 
heavens — or  both— then  the  debat*  over  ex- 
ploring the  refuge,  usually  known  as  ANWR 
(pronounced  AN-wan.  will  get  white  hot. 
Even  without  war.  this  latest  expenenoe  of 
Mideast  turmoil  will  intensify  concern  about 
domestic  energy  sources — although  develop- 
ing ANWR.  if  it  does  contain  commercial 
amounts  of  oil.  would  takelS  or  20  years 

Why  not  start  drilling  now"'  "The  refuge  is 
the  last  Arctic  ecosystem  untouched  by 
man."  says  Don  Hellman  of  the  Wilderness 
Society.  "To  go  in  solely  to  satisfy  our  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  oil  is  a  disgrace  "  Most 
environmentalists  similarly  focus  on  several 
emotionally  compelling  but  inaccurate  con- 
cepts, particularly  that  the  coastal  plain  is 
unique  and  pristine.  It  is  not  quite  either. 
The  1002  area  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  ref- 
uge's coastal  plain,  which  itself  is  a  small 
slice  of  the  Arctic  refuge.  And  the  refuge  is 
hardly  America"s  only  wilderness.  The  whole 
of  ANWR  makes  up  just  5%  of  Alaska's  land 
area  and  25%  of  the  land  in  federal  wildlife 
refuges  in  that  state  alone.  The  Interior  De- 
partment estimates  that  oil  production  here, 
assuming  oil  is  discovered,  might  require 
12.700  acres  of  installations,  or  about  0.07%  of 
.ANWR's  territory.  Such  facilities  would  look 
impressively  large  if  you  were  standing  in 
their  midst,  but  in  relation  to  all  of  ANWR 
they  would  be  no  more  significant  than  a 
mosquito  on  a  moose's  rump. 

Nor  is  the  coastal  plain  virginal.  The  Eski- 
mos travel  in  skimobiles  and  outboard  mo- 
torboats.  hunt  with  rifles,  and  watch  tele- 
vision during  the  eight-month  winters,  when 
temperatures  can  reach  -  50'  F  and  the  sun 
doesn't  rise  for  65  days.  In  the  brief  summer 
season,  which  lasts  as  long  as  six  weeks, 
about  150  adventurers  show  up  annually  to 
hunt  musk  oxen  or  grizzly  bears  or  to  ride 
the  rivers  in  rubber  rafts.  As  part  of  an  elec- 
tronic warning  system  against  Soviet  at- 
tack, the  Department  of  Defense  built  three 
installations  along  the  coast.  Two  are  aban- 
doned, their  buildings  empty  shells.  The 
third,  a  radar  station  and  airstrip  at 
Kaktovik,  is  still  in  use. 

The  most  important  human  artifact  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  steel  pipe  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  five  feet  tall  that  sticks  out  of  the 
tundra  about  15  miles  east-southeast  of 
Kaktovik.  The  pipe  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  without  an  expert  guide,  but  it  is  at  the 
center  of  the  biggest  mystery  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  How  much  oil  is  in  ANTVR? 

The  pipe  marks  a  well.  KIC-1.  drilled  in 
1985  and  1986  by  a  joint  venture  of  Chevron 
and  British  Petroleum,  headed  by  Chevron, 
on  land  leased  from,  the  Eskimos.  iThe  Es- 
kimo land  is  inside  ANWR  and,  like  the  ref- 
uge proper,  cannot  be  drilled  without  permis- 
sion from  Congress. '  KIC-J  is  called  a  "tight 
hole  "  because  Che\Ton  won't  reveal  what 
was  found  in  the  well. 

No  one  else  has  much  information,  since 
the  Chevron  venture  has  leased  all  the  avail- 
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able  land  In  the  area  Tom  Cook,  a  freologlst 
with  Chevron  In  Alaska,  will  only  say  coyly: 
"That's  a  pretty  oily  place  around  there." 
Arlen  Ehm.  an  Independent  consulting  geolo- 
gist In  Anchorage,  says.  "The  scuttlebutt  Is 
that  It's  a  great  well,  but  what's  a  rumor 
worth?"  StUl.  Chevron  Is  lobbying  hard  to 
get  the  coastal  plain  opened  for  develop- 
ment, and  the  consortium  recently  renewed 
Its  leases  with  the  Eskimos— four  years  be- 
fore the  leases  were  due  to  expire. 

Why  Is  this  lonely  stretch  of  tundra  so  al- 
luring? The  Geological  Survey  conducted 
seismic  studies  of  the  1002  area  in  the  early 
Eighties  and  found  26  geologic  structures  ca- 
pable of  trapping  oil  and  gas.  Not  only  is 
that  a  large  number  of  traps  for  an  area  this 
size,  but  also  two  of  the  traps  are  bigger  than 
the  one  In  Prudhoe  Bay  that  may  eventually 
yield  at  least  nine  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
"These  two  structures  have  Middle  East-size 
capacity."  says  Ozzle  GIrard  of  the  US.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  'but  they  are  probably  dry 
as  a  bone."  That's  because  oil  may  not  have 
migrated  Into  the  traps  Many  structures  ca- 
pable of  capturing  oil  are  empty  or  only  par- 
tially full,  or  they  may  contain  water 

No  one  can  be  certain  that  the  trape  in 
ANWR  have  much.  If  any  oil.  (They  may  hold 
natural  gas.  which  at  today's  low  prices 
would  probably  be  uneconomic  to  develop, 
though  It  could  b«  valuable  In  the  future.) 
But  they  are  also  gargantuan  and.  In  the  ex- 
tremely unlikely  event  that  even  one  Is  full. 
It  would  alter  history  Assuming  conditions 
that  are  not  unusual  In  the  region,  the  big- 
ger of  the  two.  known  only  as  No.  18.  could 
yield  300  billion  barrels  of  oil  or  more  if  it  is 
full.  That  is  more  than  Saudi  Arabia's 
present  proved  reserves  of  about  254  billion 
barrels.  The  odds  of  a  monster  like  No.  18 
being  full  of  oil  are  Incalculably  small  But 
If  it  were  full,  the  U.S.  would  once  again  be 
the  world's  greatest  oil  power,  and  OPEC 
would  become  moribund. 

Finding  out  is  of  little  risk  to  the  environ- 
ment. Exploratory  wells  are  drilled  when  the 
tundra  Is  frozen  and  nearly  Immune  to  dam- 
age. And  someone  may  already  have  taken  a 
peek.  KIC-1.  Chevron's  mystery  well,  was  di- 
rectly over  structure  No.  18.  (At  best.  KlC-l 
would  be  only  a  peek  because  a  single  well 
rarely  tells  the  full  story  of  how  much  oil  Is 
or  Isn't  In  a  reservoir.) 

The  history  of  oil  exploration  shows  that 
even  when  prospects  are  as  enticing  as  this, 
the  odds  are  still  against  the  explorer  In 
ANWR  the  odds  are  not  good,  but  they  are 
better  than  average  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment sees  a  19%  chance  that  the  refuge  holds 
commercial  quantities  of  oil.  compared  with 
the  norm  of  5%  Turned  around,  that  means 
the  odds  are  4  to  1  against  finding  anything 
exploitable  at  present  prices,  instead  of  the 
usual  19  to  1  against  If  exploitable  reserves 
are  there,  says  Interior,  they  most  likely 
win  amount  to  3.2  billion  barrels,  enough  to 
provide  8%  of  US.  production  and  reduce  im- 
ports 9%  by  2005.  But  oddsmakers  don't  cre- 
ate oil.  nature  does.  Maybe  ANWR  holds  un- 
told riches,  or  maybe  it  holds  nothing.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  is  to  drill 

Alaskans  are  eager  to  begin  Oil  accounts 
for  80%  of  the  state's  total  revenue,  and 
Prudhoe  Bay.  the  state's  golden  goose,  is  in 
long,  slow  decline.  All  three  gubernatorial 
candidates  in  the  recent  election,  including 
winner  Water  Hlckel.  who  ran  as  an  Inde- 
pendent but  had  been  a  Republican  governor 
of  Alaska  and  Interior  Secretary  under  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  favor  exploring  the  coastal  plain. 
They  differed  only  on  the  question  of  who 
could  drive  the  best  bargain  with  Congress  to 
split  the  royalties.  Wllllani  NoU.  mayor  of 


Seward,  a  fishing  village  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  says.  "It's  a  tragedy,  or  comedy  of  a 
high  order,  to  put  ANWR  on  the  back  burner 
because  of  the  accident  in  Prince  William 
Sound."  Noll  believes  the  cleanup  Is  pro- 
gressing "okay."  (For  the  scientific  commu- 
nity's assessment,  see  box.  > 

The  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp..  one  of  13 
Alaskan  native  regional  corporations  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  manage  the  resources 
of  native  lands,  favors  opening  the  10O2  area 
ASRC  holds  title  to  most  of  the  native  lands 
on  the  north  slope.  Including  the  site  where 
Chevron  drilled  KlC-1.  The  president  is 
Jacab  Adams.  44.  an  Eskimo  whaling  captain 
who  hunts  bowhead  whales  with  a  crew  of 
about  six  men  and  hand-held  harpoons  out  of 
a  20-foot  boat  His  view  "I  love  life  in  the 
Arctic  But  it  is  harsh,  expensive,  and.  for 
many,  short.  My  people  want  decent  homes, 
electricity,  and  education  We  do  not  want  to 
be  undisturbed  Undisturbed  means 
abondoned.  It  means  sod  huts  and  depriva- 
tion. We  exist  on  nature,  on  the  caribou  and 
the  whales.  But  we  can  take  the  measures  re- 
quired to  protect  the  environment  from  the 
risks  posed  by  oil  development." 

Hellman  of  the  Wilderness  Society  protests 
that  "It's  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
oil  is  an  inherently  messy  business."  "Vet  the 
environmental  record  of  Prudhoe  Bay  is  one 
reason  Alaskans  believe  ANWR  can  be  devel- 
oped safely.  "It's  a  real  marvel.  "  says  a  man- 
ager with  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  Alaska.  "Vou  could  eat  off  the  floors  up 
there,  but  to  say  that  publicly  is  heresy  in 
the  temple." 

When  Prudhoe  was  being  developed,  the 
biggest  environmental  worry  was  that  it 
might  harm  the  wildlife,  particularly  the 
Central  Arctic  caribou  herd  that  give  birth 
to  most  of  their  young  in  calving  grounds 
near  the  oil  fields.  But  the  caribou  have 
adapted  nicely  to  the  fields.  Seeking  to  es- 
cape the  dense  clouds  of  mosquitoes  that  in- 
fest the  marshy  tundra,  the  caribou  often 
congregate  on  the  raised  gravel  roads  that 
connect  the  oil  wells,  industrial  plants,  and 
living  quarters  at  Prudhoe  Bay  And  the 
Central  Arctic  herd  has  grown  from  about 
3.000  in  1972  to  roughly  15.000  now.  perhaps 
because  natural  predators  like  bears  and 
wolves  that  attack  and  eat  young  calves  are 
more  wary  of  man's  works  than  are  the  carl 
bou,  even  though  the  oilmen  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
are  forbidden  to  hunt  or  carry  firearms 

ANWR  is  seasonal  home  to  the  Porcupine 
herd  of  caribou,  which  numbers  about  180.000 
The  herd  migrates  across  the  Porcupine 
River  in  Canada  to  ANWR  In  the  brief  spring 
and  summer  seasons  to  bear  young  and  feed 
on  tundra  grasses.  Again  environmentalists 
are  expressing  concern  for  the  herd's  safety, 
but  the  Prudhoe  experience  suggests  that  in 
some  ways  the  works  of  man  offer  more  ref- 
uge than  the  wilderness 

Technologies  that  the  industry  has  devel- 
oped In  the  Prudhoe  region,  pertly  in  re- 
sponse to  relentless  pressure  from  environ- 
mentalists, would  make  producing  oil  in 
ANWR  even  more  compatible  with  the  envi- 
ronment. Using  the  latest  drilling  tech- 
niques, the  industry  can  space  wellheads  ten 
feet  instead  of  100  feet  apart,  reducing  the 
area  needed  for.  say.  a  50- well  production 
complex  from  60  acres  to  ten. 

ANWR  will  also  pose  new  problems.  Drill 


A  tougher  nut  to  crack  may  be  the  philo- 
sophical question  of  whether  the  Industry 
should  enhance  the  ecosystem  wherever  pos- 
sible, as  It  may  have  done  inadvertently  for 
the  Central  Arctic  herd  of  caribou  For  in- 
stance, the  Industry  built  thick  gravel  roads 
and  drilling  pads  because  running  vehicles 
directly  over  the  tundra  would  melt  the  per- 
mafrost and  create  Impassable  bogs  These 
additions,  permanently  dry.  have  created  a 
more  diverse  habitat  in  the  Prudhoe  area 
Some  gravel  quairies.  connected  by  channels 
to  rivers,  have  filled  with  fresh  water  and  be- 
come favorite  wintering  quarters  for  fish, 
like  the  arctic  char,  which  take  refuge  from 
the  ice  in  deep  pools.  Their  numbers  may  be 
increasing.  Birds  such  as  the  common  elder 
that  need  dry  land  for  nesting  might  mul- 
tiply if  gravel  roads  and  pads  are  revegetated 
rather  than  removed  when  their  usefulness 
has  ended. 

Roger  Herrera.  an  executive  of  BP  In  Alas- 
ka, asks.  "Is  biological  value  or  aesthetic 
value  more  important  here"*  Should  the  grav- 
el be  put  back  in  the  quarries  to  restore  the 
environment  or  left  to  create  new  habitat?" 
Merely  to  have  that  choice  suggests  that  de- 
velopment In  remote  areas  has  progressed  a 
long  way  and  that  humans  need  suffer  little 
guilt  about  pursuing  their  own  ends  in  a  cor- 
ner of  this  wilderness. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  may  ask.  "How  much  refuge 
is  there?".  ANWR  is  19  million  acres, 
the  size  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
It  already  contains  8  million  acres  of 
designated  wilderness.  This  is  larger 
than  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Over 
9.4  million  acres  of  the  refuge  are  in 
nonwilderness  normal  refuge  manage- 
ment. The  Coastal  Plain  which  we  seek 
to  open  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  makes  up 
only  8  percent  of  the  total  refuge  and 
under  current  development  projections, 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  refuge  would 
actually  be  impacted  by  oil  develop- 
ment. This  is  an  area  smaller  than  Dul- 
les International  Airport' 

I  also  agree  that  the  risks  of  explor- 
ing in  ANWR  are  fewer  and  the  poten- 
tial rewards  are  greater  than  people  re- 
alize. I  am  concerned  that  this  is  true 
even  within  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I 
will  soon  be  speaking  every  week  in 
morning  business  on  this  topic  I  will 
present  "The  ANWR  Series."  This  will 
be  a  series  of  floor  statements  about 
the  refuge,  its  environment,  its  people, 
the  oil  and  gas  potential,  the  extent 
and  impact  of  possible  development. 

If  large  reserves  of  oil  are  found  in 
the  Coastal  Plain,  it  would  have  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  We  spent  some  $50  bil- 
lion on  imported  oil  last  year.  Consider 
the  boost  to  the  American  economy  if 
we  could  reduce  that  by  half  and  invest 
it  in  American  energy  production.  It 
could  create  thousands  of  jobs  and 
stimulate  many  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  those  who  op- 
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Ing  uses  a  lot  of  fresh  water.^and  the  regljDn's     p^gg  opening  the  Coastal   Plain  to  oil 
.  .   _  ,.  .w._  .w- r^..ju„.     leasing    contend    that    ANWR    oil    re- 

serves would  only  supply  a  200-day  sup- 
ply of  oil  for  our  nation.  This  state- 
ment does  not  reflect  the  real  world 
situation.  Oil  does  not  just  spring  from 


coastal  plain  has  less  of  it  than  the  Prudhoe 
area  An  environmentally  tyenign  collection 
and  storage  system  may  be  needed,  or  the 
pace  of  drilling  could  simply  be  restricted 
With  vigilance,  such  obstacles  can  be  over- 
come. 


the  ground,  it  takes  years  to  extract 
and  produce  oil  from  major  fields. 
Under  similar  theoretical  assumptions 
Prudhoe  Bay,  the  largest  domestic  oil 
field,  which  has  been  producing  for  20 
years,  would  only  supply  a  600-day  sup- 
ply of  oil.  The  fact  is  the  potential  oil 
reser\'e8  of  the  ANWR  Coastal  Plain 
could  be  the  third  largest  American  oil 
field  ever — or  next  only  to  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  and  the  east  Texas  field— and 
continue  to  supply  needed  domestic  oil 
for  the  next  20  years. 

Exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  potential  oil  reserves  of 
the  ANWR  Coastal  Plain  alone  will  not 
solve  our  Nation's  energy  problems, 
and  we  all  know  this.  We  must  strive 
for  more  energy  conservation.  We  must 
increase  our  energy  efficiency.  We 
must  continue  to  develop  alternative 
energy  sources. 

But  conservation,  efficiency,  and  al- 
ternative sources  are  not  yet  sufficient 
to  solve  the  problems  we  face  today  or 
over  the  next  20  to  30  years. 

These  are  important  actions  and  wor- 
thy goals  for  the  future.  They  are  fun- 
damental steps  of  a  long-term  process 
to  prepare  for  the  day  when  many  of 
our  nonrenewable  resources  are  de- 
pleted. 

America  needs  continuing  domestic 
production  of  oil  and  gas.  The  Coastal 
Plain  of  ANWR  is  the  single  most 
promising  onshore  area  for  the  discov- 
ery of  significant  oil  reserves  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  environmentally 
sound  oil  and  gas  leasing  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  ANWR  has  the  support  of  the 
entire  Alaska  delegation,  the  Governor 
of  Alaska,  the  people  of  Alaska,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Hard  working  families  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other  support  it. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
the  Arctic  Coastal  Plain  Public  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1991 

Mr  STEVENS  .Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Murkowski  in 
introducing  legislation  authorizing  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  a  tiny 
segment  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  the  .Arctic  Coasta.1  Plain 

When  the  Arab  nations  imposed  their 
embargo  in  1973.  we  were  importing  36 
percent  of  our  oil  from  foreign  sources. 
The  embargo  sent  oil  prices  spiraling 
upward  and  thrust  us  into  a  devastat- 
ing recession  History  offered  us  an  im- 
portant lesson— don't  become  depend- 
ent on  foreign  oil. 

That  same  year  we  took  positive  ac- 
tion to  reverse  our  perilous  reliance  on 
foreign  oil.  Congress  authorized  con- 
struction of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
which  has  now  delivered  some  8  billion 
barrels  of  oil  to  American  consumers. 
The  Prudhoe  Bay  field  now  represents 
25  percent  of  American  production. 

That  additional  oil  coupled  with  con- 
servation measures  helped  reduce  our 
energy    dependence    even    though    the 


economy  was  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  But  now  Prudhoe  Bay  produc- 
tion is  on  a  rapid  downward  turn.  By 
the  end  of  this  decade,  production  will 
be  cut  in  half. 

And  while  Alaska's  production  is  de- 
clining, we  are  also  shutting  down  the 
OCS.  The  President's  recent  decision 
on  the  OCS  removed  3  billion  barrels  of 
oil  from  exploration  and  production. 
Congressionally  imposed  drilling  bans 
have  removed  even  more  areas  from  de- 
velopment. Although  I  support  the 
President's  decision,  it  has  left  us  even 
more  vulnerable  to  foreign  powers,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  6-percent  an- 
nual decline  in  American  production. 

While  we  imported  only  31  percent  of 
our  oil  in  1973.  today  the  United  States 
imports  over  half  of  its  energy  needs 
from  overseas.  A  large  portion  of  our 
supplj'  comes  from  the  volatile  Middle 
East,  leaving  us  precariously  tied  to 
the  fate  of  that  region.  Unless  we  take 
dramatic  steps  now  to  reverse  our  de- 
pendence on  the  Middle  East  and  other 
outside  powers,  we  are  inviting  an  eco- 
nomic Pearl  Harbor.  There  is  only  one 
answer— open  ANWR. 

Interior  Department  estimates 
project  an  oil  reserve  of  from  3  to  9  bil- 
lion barrels  in  the  refuge's  1.5-million 
acre  coastal  plain.  That's  enough  oil  to 
replace  every  drop  of  oil  we  imported 
from  Kuwait  and  Iraq  for  as  long  as  27 
years. 

The  environmental  community,  up 
until  now.  has  opposed  leasing  in  the 
refuge.  But  with  our  national  security 
at  stake  and  .American  lives  on  the  line 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must  take  bold 
action. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts.  Roughly  the 
size  of  South  Carolina,  the  refuge  is 
larger  than  11  of  our  States.  Nearly 
half  of  the  19-million-acre  refuge  has 
already  been  designated  as  wilderness. 
Together  with  another  48  million  acres 
of  wilderness.  Alaska  contains  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  entire  wil- 
derness system — some  56  million  acres. 
To  put  that  in  perspective.  80  Senators 
don't  represent  States  as  large  as  Alas- 
ka's wilderness  system. 

Some  have  claimed  that  oil  and  wild- 
life are  not  compatible,  but  the  facts 
don't  bear  that  out.  Since  Prudhoe  Bay 
was  developed  caribou  populations 
have  tripled  and  then  doubled.  There 
are  six  times  more  caribou  today  than 
there  were  in  1968  when  oil  was  discov- 
ered. 

Our  bill  would  authorize  exploration 
of  8  percent  of  the  refuge  or  about  1.5 
million  acres.  Of  that  1.5  million  acres, 
only  15.000  to  20.000  acres  would  ever  be 
developed — an  area  the  size  of  Dulles 
International  Airport.  And  that  area 
would  be  subject  to  stringent  environ- 
mental safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  published  an  editorial 
supporting  development  of  the  coastal 
plain.  The  editors  conclude  that  failure 
to   open  ANWR  ""ignores   the  needs  of 


real  Americans."  I  couldn't  agree 
more.  Like  it  or  not.  our  economy  is 
fueled  by  oil.  Our  farmers,  our  fac- 
tories, and  our  families  all  depend  on 
oil.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  titled  "Oil  and  Caribou  Can 
Mix"  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oil  .\nd  CAJiiBou  Co.  Ma 

There  is  an  easy  way  to  separate  reason- 
able environmentalists  from  ecological  ex- 
tremists. Ask  them  if  they  believe  ir.  opening 
up  a  small  strip  of  land  on  .Alaska's  remote 
northeast  coast  to  oil  exploraiion  and  drill- 
ing. The  issue  may  weil  set  off  the  most  con- 
tenlious  debate  of  the  year  ;n  Congress, 

The  20-by-lOO-mile  coastai  p^am  of  the  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  basically  a 
frozen  desert,  wind-swept  and  bleak  even  in 
summer.  There  are  no  trees,  few  fiowers.  and 
a  lot  of  mosses  and  lichens  "^'et  this  area 
may  well  conceal  the  last  major  oil  reservoir 
in  North  America,  one  that  could  rival  the 
nearby  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  that  now  pro- 
duces 25"!!  of  the  nation's  domestic  oil.  The 
Interior  Department  puts  the  chances  of  a 
major  find  at,  one  m  five  as  against  the  oil 
industry's  typical  success  rate  of  one  ir.  50. 

Some  92%  of  the  Maine-sizec  ANWR  area  !s 
already  off-limits  to  development.  The  res: 
was  specifically  set  aside  by  Congress  :r.  ;9ec 
for  possible  oil  expioratlon  But  this  hasn  t 
stopped  environmental  groups  from  trying  to 
slap  a  wilderness  label  on  even  this  small  re- 
mainder The  area  is  used  by  m.igrating  cari- 
bou and  other  wildlife- 
Alaska  officials  and  local  Eskimo  leaders 
almost  unanimously  back  development  of 
the  coastal  strip.  They  say  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
field  shows  that  a  balance  can  be  struck  be- 
tween the  needs  of  environmenta;  protection 
and  economic  growth,  Ir.  the  12  years  since 
drilling  began  there,  the  local  caribou  herd 
has  tripled  m  size  to  18.000  animals  The  800- 
mile-long  Alaska  pipeline  has  had  a  superb 
safety  record. 

Nor  would  oil  exploration  and  production 
disturb  much  of  ANWH.  With  Prudhoe  Bay  as 
a  guide,  the  best  estimates  are  that  less  thar 
23  square  miles— 0  1%  of  ANWTl's  tota:  area- 
would  be  affected  by  drilling  pads,  roads  and 
other  facilities  All  would  be  removed  care- 
fully and  the  ground  reseeded  once  explo- 
ration or  drilling  was  completed 

Bills  that  would  have  allowed  expioratlon 
m  ANWR  s  coastal  plain  were  passed  by  both 
House  and  Senate  committees  in  1989,  Then 
the  Exxon  Valdez  disaster  wiped  AN\^'R  off 
the  legislative  map.  The  Gulf  crisis  has 
brought  the  issue  front  and  center  again 
Last  August,  the  Senate  passed  an  amend- 
ment that  would  open  up  ANWR  and  other 
non-Wilderness  federal  lands  to  oil  and  gas 
development  if  oil  imiports  rise  above  50%  of 
domestic  demand.  They  are  now  46% 

But  development  of  ANWR  makes  sense  re- 
gardless of  how  much  oil  Amenca  imports, 
and  Congress  will  take  up  the  issue  in  ear- 
nest early  this  year  The  Beltway  environ- 
mental groups  are  fighting  to  keep  all  of  it 
in  perpetual  cold  storage  A  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety official  says  there  is  a  "need  to  protect 
the  land  not  just  for  wildlife  and  human 
recreation,  but  just  to  have  it  there,' 

That  is  environmental  overreaching  It  ig- 
nores the  needs  of  real  Americans,  many 
with  low  incomes,  who  have  to  drive  to  work 
every  day  to  support  their  fajT.iiies  and  will 
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pnitiably  never  have  the  means  or  the  desire 
u.  fly  800  miles  north  of  Anchora«e.  Alaska, 
and  appreciate  the  stark,  wind-swept  terrain 
of  ANWR 

Sensible  conservationists  believe  that 
opening  up  a  small  silver  of  Alaska's  tundra 
for  oil  exploration  simply  recognizes  that 
the  welfare  of  human  beings  should  also  be  a 
factor  In  environmental  policy 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  110  A  bill  to  remove  barriers  to 
the  free  exercise  of.  and  to  ensure  equal 
respect  for.  and  treatment  of.  tradi- 
tional religious  practices  by  Indians. 
Alaska  Natives,  and  native  Hawaiians; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs 

AMENDMENT  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  RELIGIOIIS 
FREEDOM  ACT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  would 
amend  the  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  passed 
the  American  Indian  Religious  Free- 
dom Act  in  1978  (PL.  95-341).  it  estab- 
lished the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  right  of 
American  Indian.  Eskimo.  Aleut,  and 
native  Hawaiian  people  to  believe,  ex- 
press, and  exercise  their  traditional  re- 
ligions. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
Federal  agencies  are  required  by  law  to 
respect  the  customs,  ceremonies,  and 
traditions  of  native  American  reli- 
gions. The  act  provided  that  within  one 
year  of  the  law's  enactment.  Federal 
agencies  would  examine  their  policies 
and  procedures,  and  work  with  native 
traditional  and  tribal  leaders  to  assure 
minimal  interference  with  the  reli- 
gious practices  of  native  people.  In  Au- 
gust 1979.  the  Federal  Agencies  Task 
Force  charged  with  this  responsibility 
submitted  its  report  to  Congress. 

The  report  concluded  that  due  to  ig- 
norance and  attitudes.  Federal  policies 
and  practices  were  directly  or  indi- 
rectly hostile  toward  native  traditional 
religions  or  simply  indifferent  to  their 
religious  values.  There  were  indica- 
tions that  Native  American  people 
were  denied  access  to  sacred  sites  on 
Federal  land  for  the  purpose  of  worship 
and  in  cases  where  they  did  gain  ac- 
cess, they  were  often  disturbed  during 
their  worship  by  Federal  officials  and 
the  public.  In  addition,  some  sacred 
sites  were  needlessly  put  to  other  uses 
which  have  desecrated  them.  Native 
Americans  have  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  natural  substances 
which  have  a  sacred  or  religious  sig- 
nificance, and  have  been  disturbed  in 
their  use  of  these  natural  substances. 
Finally,  native  American  beliefs  in- 
volving care  and  treatment  for  the 
dead  have  not  been  respected  by  public 
officials  and  restrictions  have  been  im- 
posed by  public  institutions,  such  as 
schools  and  prisons,  on  the  rights  of 
native  Americans  to  practice  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  .Mthough  many  rec- 
ommendations regarding  legislative  ac- 


tion were  made  in  the  report,  none  was 
forthcoming  from  the  administration 
to  Congress  on  the  issue  of  removal  of 
the  identified  barriers  to  Indian  reli- 
gious freedom. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  court 
cases  have  emerged  involving  the  right 
of  native  Americans  to  engage  in  tradi- 
tional religious  practices.  In  a  case  de- 
cided by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1988.  involving  the  construction  of  a 
road  and  allowing  timber  operations  in 
a  part  of  a  national  forest  used  for  reli- 
gious purposes  by  various  Indian  tribes 
(Lyng  versus  Northwest  Indian  Ceme- 
tery Protective  Association),  the  Court 
held  that  the  first  amendment's  protec- 
tion of  free  exercise  of  religion  did  not 
prohibit  the  Federal  activity.  The 
Court  viewed  the  case  as  one  in  which 
the  "government  action  would  inter- 
fere significantly  with  private  persons" 
ability  to  pursue  spiritual  fulfillment 
according  to  their  own  religious  be- 
liefs." but  not  as  a  case  in  which  af- 
fected individuals  would  be  "coerced  by 
the  Government's  action  into  violating 
their  religious  beliefs." 

This  ruling  has  the  potential  effect  of 
requiring  the  courts  to  use  a  more  dif- 
ficult test  than  the  balancing  test  that 
most  courts  have  used  in  dealing  with 
native  American  free  exercise  claims. 
Since  most  claims  are  already  being 
denied  by  the  courts,  use  of  an  even 
more  stringent  test  may  defeat  even 
more  claims. 

It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a 
rebalancing  of  governmental  interests 
against  native  American  religious  in- 
terest. The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  create  this  new  bal- 
ance. The  rights  of  native  Americans 
have  not  been  adequately  protected  or 
respected,  and  as  the  trustee  of  the  na- 
tive peoples  of  this  land  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency. I  look  forward  to  congressional 
attention  to  this  important  issue  in 
the  102d  Congress. 


By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.  111.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  May  1991  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FrTNESS  AND  SPORTS 
MONTH 

Mr.  THLiRMOND.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
which  designates  the  month  of  May 
1991  as  National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month   " 

We  no  longer  view  physical  exercise 
as  solely  for  entertainment  purposes. 
In  the  past  few  decades,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  this  country 
has  become  conscious  of.  and  involved 
in.  the  ever-growing  fitness  movement. 
Physical  activity  should  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  life  each  day  for  persons  of 
all  ages  and  abilities.  Personally.  I 
have  benefited  greatly  from  the  effects 
of  physical  exercise.  Each  morning.  I 


do  calisthenics  for  a  half  hour,  lift 
weights,  and  I  swim  one-half  a  mile 
three  times  a  week 

Interest  in  sports  begins  at  an  early 
age.  Nearly  '30  million  boys  and  girls 
take  part  in  age-grouped  team  sports 
and  other  organized  out-of-school  phys- 
ical activity.  More  than  6  million  teen- 
agers and  over  600.000  college  students 
compete  in  interscholastic  and  intra- 
mural athletic  programs. 

One  of  every  two  adults  in  the  United 
States  engages  regularly  in  some  type 
of  exercise  and'or  sports.  A  third  of  us 
swim:  a  fourth  ride  bicycles,  and  a  fifth 
play  one  of  the  racquet  sports  More 
than  20  million  people  in  this  country 
run.  The  number  of  physically  active 
women  and  men  has  doubled  in  10  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly. 

Not  only  are  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams a  source  of  pleasure  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  by  which  we  refresh 
and  strengthen  ourselves,  but  they  also 
are  good  preventive  programs  of  health 
care. 

Last  year  during  May,  as  part  of  the 
celebration  of  National  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  Month.  1.139.902  per- 
sons participated  in  some  form  of  phys- 
ical activity,  from  5-kilometer  walks 
to  track  meets  and  superstars  contests. 
This  number  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
American  population.  We  must  make 
all  Americans  aware  of  the  benefits  of- 
fered with  such  programs  increasingly 
available  to  everyone.  Accordingly,  I 
am  introducing  this  joint  resolution 
which  requests  President  Bush  to  de- 
clare May  1991  as  National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month. 

Mr  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  and  support  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  Ill 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  there  la  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  adults  in  our  country  who  regularly  par- 
ticipate In  exercise  and  sports. 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  continues  to  grow  rapidly, 
especially  since  the  1970s; 

Whereas  there  is  great  support  for  the  im- 
portance of  dally  exercise  for  youth  and  chil- 
dren regardless  of  physical  capabilities  or 
limitations; 

Whereas  there  is  continued  growth  In  sen- 
ior citizens'  physical  activity  participation 
which  increases  their  enjoyment  and  quality 
of  life; 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  Is  an  Important  part  of  dally  life  for 
children,  adults,  and  senior  citizens  of  both 
sexes; 

Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  Is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction; 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 


which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits;  and 

Whereas  it.  is  essential  that  we  make  fit- 
ness and  sporl-s  proRrams  increasingly  avail- 
able in  the  schools,  at  the  workplace,  and 
during  leisure  time  so  that  all  of  our  citizens 
will  be  able  to  experience  the  joys  and  bene- 
nts  they  offer   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  fcv  the  Senate  and  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives ot  the  I'nUed  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  1991  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month",  and  to  call  upon  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Slates  to  observe  the  month  with 
appropriate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  112  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  .Service  Act  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  make  certain  grants  to  native  Ha- 
waiian health  centers;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  HEALTH  CENTERS 

Mr  INOUYE.  .Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  in- 
clude native  Hawaiian  health  centers 
as  eligible  entities  for  certain  grant 
programs 

Mr  President,  when  the  Native  Ha- 
waiian Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
passed  Congress  and  became  law  in 
1988,  it  authorized  the  establishment  of 
native  Hawaiian  health  centers  on  each 
of  the  major  Hawaiian  Islands.  These 
centers  are  intended  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  health  services  to  na- 
tive Hawaiians,  among  other  activities. 
It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  these 
centers  have  access  to  Federal  funds 
for  programs  that  are  available  to 
other  health  centers  and  similar  enti- 
ties. 

I  look  forward  to  the  approval  of  this 
legislation  during  this  next  session  of 
Congress. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thurmond  i: 
S.  113.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
term  of  imprisonment  for  offenses  in- 
volving driving  while  intoxicated  when 
a  minor  is  present  in  the  vehicle;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

INCREASE.S  IN  THE  TERM  OF  LMPRI80NME.VT  FOR 
DRIVING  WHILE  INTOXICATED  WHEN  A  MINOR 
IS  I'RF-SENT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Drunk  Driving  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1991.  Simply  put.  this 
bill  stiffens  the  penalty  for  drunk  and 
drugged  driving  when  a  child  is  in  the 
car. 

Drunk  driving  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous public  health  problems  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Each  year,  more  than  24.000  people 
are  killed  in  alcohol-related  crashes — 
In  others  words,  one  person  is  killed 
every  20  minutes  by  a  drunk  driver. 

More  than  a  million  alcohol  and  drug 
related   accidents   occur  on   our  high- 
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ways  every  year,  causing  half  a  million 
injuries. 

More  than  40  percent  of  all  teenage 
deaths  result  from  car  accidents— half 
of  these  involve  drinking. 

Children  are  among  the  most  vulner- 
able victims  of  this  type  of  violent 
crime; 

According  to  one  study.  56  percent. 
more  than  half,  of  the  children  killed 
by  drunk  drivers  were  passengers  in 
their  own  vehicles. 

Unlike  adults,  children  can't  just  say 
no  when  a  parent  or  other  adult  who  is 
drunk  tells  them  to  get  into  the  car. 

All  drunk  drivers  should  face  stiff 
and  certain  punishment,  but  when  a 
drunk  driver  puts  a  helpless  child  at  a 
risk,  such  reckless  acts  should  be  pun- 
ished even  more  severely. 

That's  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Drunk  Driving  Child  Protection  Act  to 
increase  the  penalty  for  drunk  driving 
whenever  a  child  is  in  the  car.  If  there 
IS  a  minor  present — defined  by  the  bill 
as  anyone  less  than  18  years  of  age — my 
amendment  allows  a  judge  to  impose 
an  additional  1  year  in  prison  and  an 
extra  fine  of  $1,000  on  top  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  current  penalty  for  drunk 
driving. 

My  bill  will  attack  the  problem  of 
drunk  driving  with  children  in  the  car 
on  two  fronts.  First,  the  bill  will  boost 
the  penalty  for  drunk  driving  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  There  are  more  than  200.000 
miles  of  roads  on  Federal  land,  more 
than  in  any  single  state  in  the  country. 
Second,  the  bill  will  increase  the  pen- 
alty for  drunk  drivers,  who  are  behind 
the  wheels  of  buses,  trains  and  other 
common  carriers  that  operate  on  our 
highways. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  S.  2645.  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Senate  late  last 
year.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  once  again  take  prompt  action  on 
this  bill  and  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  move  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation,  an  explanatory  fact- 
sheet,  and  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driving  in 
support  of  last  year's  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S-  113 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  Assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TmJL 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drunk  Driv 
ing  Child  Protection  Act  of  1990  ". 

SEC.  2.  STATE  LAWS  APPUED  IN  AREAS  OF  FEI> 
ERAL  JtnUSDICnON. 

Section  13(bi  of  title  18.  United  States 
code,  is  amended  by— 

(li  striking  "For  purposes"  and  inserting 
"(li  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2i  and  for  purposes";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 


"(2)  In  addition  to  any  term  of  Imprison- 
ment provided  for  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
under  the  influence  of  a  drug  or  alcohol  im- 
posed under  the  law  of  a  State,  territory, 
possession,  or  district,  the  punishment  for 
such  an  offense  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude an  additional  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  one  year  and  an  additional 
fine  of  not  more  than  J1.(XX).  or  both,  if— 

"lA*  a  non-dnvmg  minor  was  present  in 
the  motor  vehicle  when  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, and 

"iBi  the  law  of  the  State,  territory.  jxDsses- 
sion.  or  district  applicable  to  the  offense 
does  not  provide  an  additional  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  an  act  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A).". 
SEC.  3.  COMMON  CARRIERS. 

Section  342  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by— 

.1 '  inserting  "(a  "  before  "Whoever",  and 

;2i  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"lb I  In  addition  to  any  term  of  imprison- 
ment imposed  of  an  offense  under  subsection 
(a I.  the  punishment  for  such  offense  shall  in- 
clude an  additional  term  of  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  one  year  and  an  additional 
fine  of  not  more  than  Jl.CXX).  or  both,  if  a  non- 
driving  minor  was  present  in  the  common 
carrier  when  the  offense  was  committed   ". 

MOTHERS  AGAINST  DRINK  DRI\^NG. 

Hurst.  TX  Apnl2T.  1990. 
Senator  Joseph  Biden. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Biden  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  is  delighted  to  stand  with  you 
in  support  of  the  "Drunk  Driving  Child  Pro- 
tection Act  of  i990"  BUI  which  will  enhance 
the  criminal  sanctions  for  individuals  who 
choose  to  drive  drunk  with  minor  children  in 
the  vehicle. 

No  one  should  choose  to  ride  with  an  in- 
toxicated driver  However,  minor  children 
rarely  have  the  opportunity  to  choos*  For 
example.  MADD  gets  calls  almost  daily  from 
divorced  parents,  ordered  to  send  their  chil- 
dren for  visitation  with  the  non-custodia'. 
parent,  knowing  that  that  parent  drives 
drunk  with  the  child. 

An  enhancement  of  up  to  one  year  of  addi- 
tional incarceration  and  up  to  JI.OOO  addi- 
tional fine  for  each  minor  child,  we  believe. 
will  have  a  deterrent  effect. 

We  trust  that  this  federal  legislation  will 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  the  states  to  follow 
m  enacting  similar  criminal  statutes  We 
also  believe  this  legislation  will  encourage 
states  to  specifically  consider  patterns  of 
drinking  and  driving  m  determining  the  best 
interest  of  the  child  in  civil  suits  affecting 
the  parent-child  relationship 

As  always.  MADD  remains  extremely 
grateful  for  your  prompt  attention  to  our 
legislative  goals  regarding  drinking  and 
driving. 

Respectfully. 

Micky  Sadoff. 
Sational  President. 
Factskeet  Drcn-k  Driving  Child 
Protection  Act  of  1991 

CURRE.NT  federal  LAW 

Drunk  driving  is  punishable  under  two  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  criminal  code  Under 
the  Assimilative  Crimes  Act.  crimes  com- 
mitted on  federal  lands  that  are  not  specifi- 
cally punishable  under  the  federal  criminal 
code  are  punishable  under  the  state  law  in 
which  the  federal  land  is  located  Thus,  when 
a  federal  judge  sentences  a  person  for  drunk 
driving  on  federal  land,  the  judge  applies  the 
state  penalties. 

Also,  the  1986  drug  bill  made  it  a  federal 
crime  to  operate  a  common  carrier  (e.g..  bus. 
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rail  train,  airplane)  under  the  inHuence  of 
alcohol  or  drugs,  punishable  by  up  to  5  years 
In  prison  and  a  nne  of  $10,000 

THK  BIDEN  DRUNK  DRIVING  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 

The  Drunk  Driving  Child  Protection  Act 
amends  both  provisions  of  federal  law  to  In- 
crease the  penalty  when  a  minor  Is  In  the  ve- 
hicle. First,  under  the  Assimilative  Crimes 
Act.  the  bill  allows  federal  Judges  u>  Impose 
an  additional  penalty  beyond  the  applicable 
state  law  of  up  to  one  year  imprisonment 
and  an  additional  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  where  a  minor  Is  In  the  care.  These 
provisions  will  extend  to  the  more  than 
200.000  miles  of  roads  on  federal  lands— more 
than  in  any  single  state. 

Second,  the  bill  amends  the  common  car- 
rier provisions  to  increase  the  penalty  for 
operating  a  common  carrier  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  drugs  or  alcohol  when  a  child  is  In 
the  vehicle  by  up  to  one  year  imprisonment 
and  an  additional  $1,000  fine. 

In  addition,  this  legislation— developed  In 
cooperation  with  the  Delaware  and  national 
offices  of  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Drlvlng- 
wlll  serve  as  a  model  for  states  to  follow  in 
enacting  tough  drunk  driving  laws 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  114  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  issuance  of 
a  prisoner-of-war  medal  to  civilian  em 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
are  forcibly  detained  or  interned  by  an 
enemy  government  or  a  hostile  force 
under  wartime  conditions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PRISONER  OF  WAR  MEDALS  FOR  CIVIUAN 
DETAINEES 

Mr.  rooUYE.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
Often  we  find  that  our  nation's  civil- 
ians who  have  been  captured  and  forc- 
ibly detained  by  a  hostile  government 
do  not  receive  the  recognition  they  de 
serve  My  bill  would  correct  this  in- 
equity and  provide  a  prisoner-of-war 
medal  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  U4 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemt^U'd 

SKCnON  I  PIU90NKI^t)r  WAR  MEDAl,  FOR  CI 
VUJA.N  EMPUJYF.rJ*  OF  THE  FED- 
KRAI   t;<)W.R.VMEVT 

(al   AlTHOIUTY   T"    I.S.SIK    l'HlH<)NtK-OK   War 

Medal -Subpart   A   of   part   lU   of  title   5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  chapter  23  the  following  new  chapter- 
••CHArT>:R  2.S    MISCKLl.ANEOUS 
.AWARDS 
"2501    I'nswrKT  of  war  medal    msui- 
"12501.  Prlaonrr-of-war  medal:  iaaue 

"lai  Tho  Presidi-nt  shall  l.Hsue  a  prisoner- 
of-war  medal  tc  any  pjTson  who.  while  serv- 
ing In  any  cafwuitv  ajt  an  offker  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Guvernment  was  forcibly  de- 
tained or  Interned,  not  as  a  result  of  such 
persons  own  willful  misconduct-- 

■■<U  by  an  enemy  government  or  Its  agents, 
or  a  hostile  force,  during  a  period  of  war;  or 

•■(2)  by  a  foreign  government  or  Ita  agents, 
or  a  hostile  force,  during  a  period  other  than 


a  period  of  war  in  which  such  person  was 
held  under  circumstances  which  the  Presi- 
dent finds  to  have  been  comparable  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  members  of  the 
armed  forces  have  generally  been  forcibly  de- 
Uined  or  interned  by  enemy  governments 
during  periods  of  war 

"lb)  The  prisoner-of-war  medal  shall  be  of 
appropriate  design,  with  ribbons  and  appur- 
tenances 

•■(ci  Not  more  than  one  prisoner-of-war 
medal  may  be  issued  to  a  person  under  this 
section  or  section  1128  of  title  10  However, 
for  each  succeeding  service  that  would  other- 
wise justify  the  Issuance  of  such  a  medal,  the 
President  (In  the  case  of  service  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  or  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  lin  the  case  of  service  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1128(a)  of  title  10)  may 
Issue  a  suitable  device  to  be  worn  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  or  such  Secretary,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  For  a  person  eligible  for  Issuance  of  a 
prisoner-of-war  medal,  the  person's  conduct 
must  have  been  honorable  for  the  period  of 
captivity  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  Is- 
suance. 

"(e)  If  a  person  dies  before  the  issuance  of 
a  prisoner-of-war  medal  to  which  he  is  enti- 
tled, the  medal  may  be  Issued  to  the  person  s 
representative,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

"(D  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  President,  a  prisoner-of-war  medal  that 
Is  lost,  destroyed,  or  rendered  unfit  for  use 
without  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  It  was  Issued  may  be  re- 
placed without  charge. 

"(g)  In  this  section,  the  term  'period  of 
war'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  In  sec- 
tion lOKlDof  title  38  '• 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.  The  table  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  chapter  23  the  following  new 
Item 

■•25    MlBCEI.I^NEOltS  AWARDS    2501" 

SEC  2.  EFFE«TTVE  DATE. 

Section  2501  of  title  h.  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  section  1.  applies  with  respect  to 
any  person  who.  after  April  5.  1917.  is  forcibly 
detained  or  interned  as  described  In  sub- 
section la)  of  such  section. 


There  beini?  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 

S   115 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That,  la)  effective  one 
year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  section  6103<a)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out— 

■'Memorial  Day.  the  last  Monday  In  May  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

■Memorial  Day.  May  30  '  ;  and 

(2>  section  2(d)  of  the  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  codify  and  emphasize  exist- 
ing rules  and  customs  pertaining  U>  the  dis- 
play and  use  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America",  approved  .June  22.  1942  (36 
U  S.C.  174(d)).  Is  amended  by  striking  out^ 

■'Memorial  Day  i half-staff  until  nooni,  the 
last  Monday  In  May;" 

"Memorial  Day  (half-staff  until  noon). 
May  30;". 

(bi  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
Memorial  Day  and  'Veterans  Day  as  days  for 
prayer  and  ceremonies  showing  respect  for 
American  veterans  of  wars  and  other  mili- 
tary conflicts. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S    115    A   bill   to   restore   the   tradi- 
tional observance  of  Memorial  Day  and 
Veterans  Day,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

OBSERVANCE  OF  MEMORIAL  DAY  AND  VETERANS 
DAY 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President  in  our  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  many  Americans 
by  making  the  last  Monday  in  May, 
Memorial  Day,  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  significance  of  this  day  to  our  na- 
tion. My  bill  would  restore  Memorial 
Day  to  May  30  and  authorize  our  flag  to 
fly  at  half-mast  on  that  day  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  would  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
making  both  Memorial  Day  and  Veter- 
ans Day  as  days  for  prayers  and  cere- 
monies This  legislation  would  help  to 
restore  the  recognition  our  veterans 
deserve  for  the  .siuTlflces  they  have 
made  in  behalf  of  our  nation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


By  Mr  INOUYE: 
S.  116.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  certain 
disabled  former  prisoners  of  war  to  use 
Department  of  Defense  commissary 
stores  and  poht  and  base  exchanges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  hXIRMER  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR  TO  USE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  COM- 
MISSARY STORES  AND  POST  AND  BASE  EX- 
CHANGES 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  enable 
those  former  prisoners  of  war  who  have 
been  separated  honorably  from  their 
respective  services  and  who  have  l>een 
rated  to  have  a  30  percent  service-con- 
nected disability  to  have  the  use  of 
both  the  military  commissary  and  post 
exchange  privileges  While  I  realize 
that  it  is  impossible  to  adequately 
compensate  one  who  has  endured  long 
periods  of  incarceration  at  the  hands  of 
our  Nation's  enemies.  I  do  feel  that 
this  gesture  is  both  meaningful  and  im- 
portant to  those  concerned  It  also 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  our  Nation 
has  not  forgotten  their  sacrifices 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   116 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Uriited  States  of  Amrrica  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (ai  chapter  53  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  al  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.section 
"J1051.    U»e   of  coinmi«»«ry    storra    and    po«t 

and    baar    exchange*    by    certain    disabled 

former  meubera  of  the  armed  forcea 

"(a)  In  this  section— 


"ill  former  prisoner  of  war'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  In  section  101(32)  of  title 
38:  and 

"(2i  'service-connected'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  101(16)  of 
such  title. 

"(b)(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2i.  a  former  prisoner  of 
war  who- 

"(Ai  has  been  separated  from  active  serv- 
ice in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  Marine  Corps  under  honorable  condi- 
tions, and 

"'Bi  has  a  service-connected  disability 
rated  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  at  30  per 
centum  or  more. 

shall  be  permitted  to  use  commissary  stores 
and  post  and  base  exchanges  operating  under 
the  Department  of  Defense 

"(2)(Ai  The  Secretary  of  Defene  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  paragraph  di 
in  the  case  of  commissary  stores. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  paragraph  1 1 )  in  the  case  of  post 
or  base  exchanges  operating  under  the  juris- 
diction of  such  military  department.  ". 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"1051  Use  of  commissary  stores  and  post 
and  base  exchanges  by  certain  disabled 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces   " 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.    117.    A   bill    to   authorize   reduced 
postage  rates  for  certain  mail  matter 
sent   to  Members  of  Congress;   to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

REDUCED  POSTAGE  RATES  FOR  CERTAIN  MAIL 
SE.VT  TO  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  special  1-cent 
postage  stamp  to  be  used  for  cor- 
respondence with  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  a  democratic 
government — a  representative  govern- 
ment— and  thus,  by  definition,  one  de- 
pendent on  the  continuing  operation  of 
a  two-way  communication  system  be- 
tween the  people  of  this  country  and 
their  elected  Representatives. 

E^h  Member  of  the  Congress  is  di- 
rectly responsible  to  those  people  in 
his  State  or  district  whom  he  rep- 
resents. He  must  not  only  keep  com- 
munication channels  open  but,  more 
importantly,  he  must  be  responsive  to 
the  concerns  he  receives  through  these 
channels.  The  most  practical  means  of 
transmitting  these  constituent  con- 
cerns is  through  the  mail.  It  is  most 
difficult  for  many  of  us  to  imagine  our- 
selves in  a  situation  where  the  desire 
to  express  an  opinion  is  frustrated  be- 
cause we  must  think  twice  about 
spending  money  on  a  postage  stamp. 
Unfortunately,  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  Nation's  citizens  are 
forced  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  20- 
cent  postage  stamp  for  the  puiTjcse  of 
expressing  a  grievance,  or  opinion  or 
idea,  as  something  beyond  their  means. 
The  issuance  of  a  1-cent  stamp  for 
this  purpose  would  effectively  remove 
this  prohibition  and  allow  all  citizens 
to   apprise    their   Representatives   and 


Senators  of  their  individual  thoughts 
and  position  on  the  issues  facing  our 
Nation.  This  measure  would  amend  the 
Postal  Reform  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  these  1-cent  stamps 
to  be  sold  at  U.S.  post  offices.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  appropriations  nec- 
essary to  account  for  the  difference  in 
postal  revenue  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  1  cent  stamps  as  opposed  to  prevail- 
ing postage  rates  for  mail  matter  ad- 
dressed to  Congressmen  which  does  not 
exceed  4  ounces  in  weight. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  open 
communication  between  elected  offi- 
cials and  people.  Congress  adopted  the 
franking  system  allowing  congres- 
sional communication  between  elected 
officials  to  constituents.  We  have  ne- 
glected, however,  to  provide  our 
constitutents  with  a  convenient  and  af- 
fordable means  of  access  to  their  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  It  is  difficult 
to  overstate  the  importance  of  this 
concept  of  individual  expression.  Each 
and  every  citizen  has  the  right  and  the 
responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  system,  through  both  the 
ballot  box  and  through  correspondence 
with  their  Representatives  between 
elections. 

Because  the  effective  operation  of 
our  political  system  is  dependent  upon 
open  communication.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  bill  will  receive  the  early  approval 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  117 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  TTiat  (ai  chapter  32  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"{3221.  Mail  matter  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
grew 

■(a)  Any  person  may  send  any  piece  of 
mail  matter,  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in 
weight,  for  postage  of  1  cent  to  (1)  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  representing  the  State,  and 
(2)  the  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives representing  the  district,  in  which  such 
person  resides,  if  that  person  uses  a  special 
stamp  Issued  by  the  Postal  Service  for  any 
such  matter.  The  Postal  Service  shall  issue 
special  1-cent  stamps  to  be  used  in  sending 
such  matter,  and  such  stamps  shall  only  be 
sold  at  post  offices. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section- 
"(1)   district'  Includes  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

"(2)  'Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' includes  a  Representative.  Delegate, 
and  Resident  Commissioner:  and 

"(3)  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives elected  at  large  from  a  State  having 
more  than  one  district  shall  be  considered  a 
Member  elected  from  each  district  of  that 
State." 


(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3220  the  following  new  item 
"3221.  Mail  matter  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress" 

ic)  Section  2401(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  '-3221.  "  after  ■'3217,' 

(d)  This  Act  shall   take  effect  January  1 
1988. 


By  Mr.  INOU^'E: 
S.  118.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
totally  disabled  as  the  result  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  to  travel  on 
military  aircraft  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  are  entitled 
to  travel  on  such  aircraft:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

TRAVEL  AfTHORIZATION  FOR  DISABLED  FOR,yER 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  group  of  patri- 
otic Americans.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  extend  space-available  travel 
privileges  on  military  aircraft  to  those 
who  have  been  totally  disabled  in  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Currently,  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  permitted  to  travel 
on  a  space-available  basis  on  unsched- 
uled military  flights  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  on  sched- 
uled overseas  flights  operated  by  the 
military  airlift  command.  My  bill 
would  provide  the  same  benefits  for 
100-percent,  service-connected  disabled 
veterans. 

Surely  we  owe  these  heroic  men  and 
women  who  have  given  so  much  for  our 
country  a  debt  of  gratitutde  Of  course. 
we  can  never  repay  them  for  the  sac- 
rifice they  have  made  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us  but  we  can  surely  try  to  make 
their  lives  more  pleasant  and  fulfilling. 
One  way  in  which  we  can  help  is  to  ex- 
tend military  travel  privileges  to  these 
distinguished  American  veterans  I 
have  received  numerous  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  attesting  to  the 
importance  attached  to  this  issue  by 
veterans.  Therefore.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues show  their  concern  and  join  me 
in  saying  "thank  you  "  by  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  118 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  amended.  That  chapter  53  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1031  the  following  new  section; 
"{ 10S2.  Travel  privUegies  on  military  aircraft 

for  certain  former  members  of  the  armed 

forces. 

■'A  former  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
Is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  a  servnce-connected 
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disability  rated  total  In  decree  by  the  Veter- 
an's Administration  Is  entitled.  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  retired 
members  of  the  armed  forces  are  entitled  Co 
travel  on  a  space-available  basis  on  unsched- 
uled military  nighw  within  the  continental 
United  States  and  on  scheduled  overseas 
niRhts  operated  by  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand." 

SEC.  2.  The  table  of  sections,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  53  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  1031  the  following  new 
Item: 
•1032.  Travel  privileges  on  military  aircraft 

for  certain  former  members  of 

the  armed  forces. 
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By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  126.  A  bill  to  exempt  section  721  of 
the    Defense    Production    Act    of    1950 
from  termination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 

EXEMPTION  OF  SECTION  TJl  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  requires  im- 
mediate attention.  In  the  closing  hours 
of  the  101st  Congress,  the  so-called 
holds  registered  by  six  Republican  Sen- 
ators prevented  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise extension  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  An  unintended  victim  of 
the  lapse  of  that  legislation,  has  been 
the  Exon-Florio  law  which  has  enjoyed 
virtually  unanimous  support  in  the 
Congress  and  the  administration. 

The  Exon-Florio  law  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  investigate  and  if 
necessary,  stop  a  foreign  merger,  talie- 
over  or  acqulstion  of  an  American  com- 
pany when  the  national  security  is 
threatened. 

The  Congress  enacted  the  Exon- 
Florio  law  in  August  of  1988  as  a  part  of 
the  comprehensiii'e  trade  bill.  The  final 
version  won  the  broad  support  of  Con- 
gress, business  and  the  administration. 
II  stands  as  a  national  security  breali 
wall  against  the  rising  tide  of  foreign 
Investment. 

The  law  grants  the  President  broad 
authority  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity In  foreign  takeover  situations. 
Under  the  statute,  the  President  has 
authorized  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Foreign  Investment  in  the  United 
States,  also  known  as  CFIUS  to  admin- 
ister the  statute.  Since  its  enactment 
over  400  transactions  have  filed  an 
Exon-Florio  notice  with  CFIUS,  13  full 
Investigations  have  been  Initiated  and 
the  President  used  his  full  power  to 
order  a  divestment  in  one  case. 

The  success  of  the  Exon-Florio  law 
goes  well  beyond  the  statistics  just 
listed.  Because  the  statute  relies  on  na- 
tional security  as  a  last  resort  to  stop 
a  transaction,  the  Exon-Florio  process 
has  created  a  level  of  scrutiny  and 
compliance  with  other  laws  unknown 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute. 
In  essence,  the  Exon-Florio  law  has  re- 
quired the  administration  to  subject 
each  filed  transaction  to  a  check  list  of 
concerns  Including  compliance  with 
the    Export    Administration    Act.    the 


Munitions  Control  Act.  the  foreign 
owned  and  controlled  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
security  measures  designed  to  protect 
the  national  security,  even  when  a 
transaction  Is  approved. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Exon- 
Florio  statute  has  resulted  in  trans- 
actions being  crafted  In  a  way  that 
they  do  not  run  afoul  of  the  law.  In  sev- 
eral Instances,  national  security  oper- 
ations have  been  spun-off  Into  separate 
American-owned  companies  prior  to  a 
merger  and  most  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Perkin-Elmer  sale,  the  very  threat 
of  an  Exon-Florio  investigation  is  cred- 
ited with  making  the  sale  of  this  high 
technology  company  to  an  American 
consortium  possible.  In  addition,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  the  Exon-Florio  proc- 
ess has  produced  concessions  to  Amer- 
ican security  concerns  which  would 
have  not  been  made  but  for  the  statute. 
In  spite  of  the  many  successes  of  the 
Exon-Florio  law,  I  have  had  some  seri- 
ous disagreements  with  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration about  their  ultimate  deci- 
sions in  individual  cases.  This  disagree- 
ment Is  not.  however,  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  law.  but  with  the  structure 
of  the  Bush  administration  policy.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  Exon-Florio 
law  is  chock  full  of  references  to  the 
broad  application  of  the  term  "na- 
tional security." 

Before  Introduction  of  this  measure 
today  I  have  spoken  by  telephone  v-<th 
former  Congressman  Jim  Florio.  now 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  The  Governor 
agrees  completely  with  my  action  this 
date  as  the  House  leader  on  our  bill;  he 
concurs  with  my  views  on  our  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  expressing. 

The  Exon-Florio  law  Is  not  only  lim- 
ited to  cases  which  deal  solely  with  de- 
fense contractors.  National  security  as 
a  broader  term  than  national  defense. 
To  put  the  term  Into  context,  the  pre- 
existing Executive  order  which  created 
CFIUS  gave  the  interagency  group  the 
power  to  investigate  foreign  invest- 
ment affecting  the  national  Interest 
and  the  pre-Exon-Florlo  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  repeatedly  uses  the  term 
'national  defense".  The  term  "na- 
tional security"  then  Is  broader  than 
national  defense  but  not  as  all  encom- 
passing as  national  interest. 

National  security  is  Intentionally  a 
nexible  term.  The  statute  gives  the 
President  broad  latitude  to  determine 
what  is  and  is  not  within  the  realm  of 
national  security.  I  have  frequently 
said  in  a  somewhat  humorous  view, 
that  if  the  President  determined  that 
tiddlly  winks  were  critical  to  the  mo- 
rale of  our  troops,  he  could  stop  a  take- 
over of  an  American  tiddlly  wink  man- 
ufacturer in  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity. The  point  is  that  the  statute  was 
drawn  to  afford  broad  interpretation  on 
the  part  of  the  President  as  opposed  to 
restrictive  provisions. 

The  national  security  standards  in 
Exon-Florio  is  Indeed  broad  enough  to 


encompass  machine  tools,  energy, 
semi-conductors'  and  other  high  tech- 
nologies, as  well  as  the  more  obvious 
case  of  weapons  production  and  weap- 
ons components.  To  stop  a  transaction, 
the  statute  requires  that  the  President 
make  two  findings  that  there  is: 

Credible  evidence  that  leads  the  President 
to  believe  that  the  foreign  interest  exercis- 
ing control  might  take  action  that  threatens 
to  impair  the  national  security  That  other 
provisions  of  law.  other  than  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Powers  Act  "do  not  in 
the  Presidents  judgment  provide  adequate 
and  appropriate  authority  •  *  *  to  protect 
the  national  security" 

Mr.  President,  the  action  which  a  for- 
eign interest  might  take  to  threaten 
the  national  security  does  not  have  to 
be  hostile  in  nature.  The  President's 
power  under  the  Exon-Florio  law  ex- 
tends even  to  cases  where  the  acquiring 
company  holds  no  ill  will  toward  the 
United  States,  but  through  the  exercise 
of  control  may.  In  the  President's  judg- 
ment, take  action  which  adversely  af- 
fects American  national  security. 

In  short,  on  the  issue  of  national  se- 
curity. It  Is  the  President's  call  I  am 
convinced  that  transactions  filed  with 
CFIUS  are  receiving  careful  scrutiny  I 
am  aware  of  a  number  of  Instances 
where  transactions  have  sparked  heat- 
ed debate  among  and  between  the  var- 
ious CFIUS  agencies.  And  I  know  well 
that  the  professional  staff  at  CFIUS 
works  long  and  hard  to  carry  out  their 
duties  and  meet  the  intentionally  tight 
timetables  of  the  statute. 

My  disagreement  with  the  adminis- 
tration comes  at  the  policy  level  when 
they  weigh  the  national  security  inter- 
est against  the  administration's  inter- 
est in  maintaining  a  so-called  open  in- 
vestment policy.  I  believe,  too  often, 
the  administration  put  too  much 
weight  on  the  open  Investment  side  of 
the  scale  when  evaluating  high  tech- 
nology transactions. 

But.  make  no  mistake.  It  is  the 
President,  not  the  statute  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  outcome  of  the  bal- 
ancing test. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Exon- 
Florio  law.  it  clearly  did  not  anticipate 
a  lapse  due  to  an  unrelated  dispute  on 
the  Defense  Production  Act  to  inter- 
fere with  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
Nation's  foreign  Investment  policies. 
The  legislation  I  Introduce  today  would 
simply  remove  the  Exon-Florio  law 
from  the  sunset  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  This  legislation 
should  be  noncontroverslal  and  would 
contribute  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
international  commerce.  In  fact,  one 
interpretation  of  the  present  sunset 
provision  supports  a  conclusion  that 
the  Exon-Florio  law.  in  fact,  had  not 
expired  with  the  lapse  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

I  congratulate  the  Bush  administra- 
tion for  already  indicating  that  to  the 
extent  possible,  it  will  carr>'  out  its  du- 
ties under  the  Exon-Florio  law  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  swift  reauthorization. 


Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  and  avoid  any  fu- 
ture confusion  about  the  permanent 
nature  of  the  Exon-Florio  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  especiall.v  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  to  give 
this  matter  swift  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  Kevin  Kearns  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Record  as  read.  While 
my  present  remarks  rebut  some  of  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Kearns  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Exon-Florio  law, 
the  article  underlines  the  present  ur- 
gency of  resolving  any  controversy 
about  the  lapse  of  the  statute. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  sought  to 
keep  strictly  economic  considerations 
from  coming  routinely  under  Exon- 
Florio  evaluations.  Unless  we  see  more 
innovative  interpetations  of  our  stat- 
ute by  the  administration  the  need  for 
expansion  of  its  powers  will  become 
more  of  a  possibility. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  13.  1991] 

Who  Will  Build  America's  Nuclear  Arms? 

I  By  Kevin  L.  Kearns  i 

Foreign  takeovers  of  America's  entertain- 
ment giants  are  arguably  benign,  but  you'd 
think  that  someone  would  draw  the  line  at  a 
company  involved  in  our  nuclear  weapons 
program.  Unfortunately,  you'd  be  wrong 
Just  such  a  takeover  is  imminent,  and  the 
hands-off  attitude  being  adopted  in  Washing- 
ton Illustrates  graphically  the  nations  abys- 
mal lack  of  a  sensible  policy  on  foreign 
buyouts  of  U.S.  businesses. 

The  acquisition  target  is  Moore  Special 
Tool  Company,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  the 
world's  best  maker  of  ultra-precise  machine 
tools,  and  one  of  America's  industrial  crown 
jewels  The  prospective  buyer  is  Fanuc.  a 
major  Japanese  player  in  the  machine  tool 
field.  Moore  is  the  only  US  supplier  of  high- 
precision  machine  tools  that  can  meet  De- 
partment of  Energy  needs.  The  components 
fabricated  with  these  tools  directly  affect 
critical  variables  such  as  the  explosive  force 
of  a  nuclear  weapon  and  the  risk  of  acciden- 
tal detonation. 

The  United  States  will  now  be  totally  de- 
pendent on  foreign  machines  (German.  Swiss 
and  Japanese!  for  the  mo.st  sensitive  oper- 
ations in  maintaining  the  arsenal  that  has 
anchored  its  defense  for  almost  50  years.  A 
double  irony  is  that  the  most  precise  tools 
(from  Moore)  would  be  provided  by  Fanuc. 
whose  home  country  has  forsworn  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

How  did  we  wind  up  in  such  a  fix''  In  gen- 
eral, it's  the  fault  of  the  business  environ- 
ment in  which  U.S.  companies  operate.  Our 
cost  of  capital  is  too  high,  partly  as  a  result 
of  government  borrowing;  our  tax  laws  pe- 
nalize investment  and  reward  consumption; 
our  piecemeal  regulatory  structure  is  insen- 
sitive to  effects  on  international  competi- 
tiveness. Moore  also  has  specific  problems  of 
Its  own.  The  company  has  worked  for  the 
U.S  government  on  projects  that  were  nei- 
ther profitable  nor  applicable  elsewhere.  As 
a  niche-market  producer.  Moore  must  de- 
pend on  exports  (more  than  50  percent  of 
sales)  to  generate  enough  volume  to  stay 
profitable.  But  because  of  the  strategic  value 


of  Moore's  machines,  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy  have  blocked  or  delayed  ap- 
proval of  key  overseas  sales. 

Even  so.  the  existence  of  alternative  for- 
eign suppliers  has  frustrated  L'S.  export  con- 
trol. Foreign  customers,  aware  of  Moore's 
problems  in  getting  export  licenses,  have 
often  settled  for  second-best,  hut  still  satis- 
factory, products  from  other  sources.  The 
net  result;  Sales  and  profits  dwindle  for 
Moore  but  worrisome  technology  continues 
to  spread  as  foreign  competitors  supported 
by  their  governments  rush  to  fill  the  gap. 

Concern  that  the  machines  might  be  mis- 
used or  fall  into  the  wrong  foreign  hands  is 
valid,  but  the  application  of  our  export  con- 
trol laws  often  serves  neither  national  secu- 
rity nor  business  interests.  Ultimately,  we 
can  only  influence  the  flows  of  technologies 
if  we  are  a  technology  leader.  If  our  compa- 
nies are  put  out  of  business  or  sold  to  foreign 
concerns,  then  we  have  little  leverage  over 
the  actions  of  others. 

The  lack  of  a  coherent  national  economic 
strategy,  where  business  decisions,  govern- 
ment procurement,  export  control,  antitrust 
and  tax  policy  are  all  linked,  has  produced 
this  situation. 

Washington's  mechanism  for  reviewing 
sales  of  U.S.  companies  to  foreign  entities  is 
CFIUS.  the  interagency  Committee  on  For- 
eign Investment  in  the  U.S.  The  committee's 
guidelines,  known  as  the  Exon-Florio  provi- 
sions, say  that  the  acquiring  company  must 
be  shown  to  pose  a  national  security  risk  for 
a  sale  to  be  denied.  But  how  should  national 
security  be  defined?  Is  it  military  security 
only  or  should  it  encompass  economic  secu- 
rity as  well? 

To  date  CFRTS  has  chosen  to  define  secu- 
rity only  in  narrow  military  terms.  Of  some 
480  takeovers  reviewed,  the  process  has 
blocked  only  one  sale— to  a  company  owned 
by  the  Chinese  government.  A  bill  to  make 
economic  security  an  explicit  criterion  in 
the  decision-making  process  failed  to  pass  in 
the  last  Congress  Indeed.  Congress  failed  to 
renew  the  entire  Defense  Production  Act.  of 
which  Exon-Florio  is  a  part.  As  a  result,  the 
world's  greatest  economy  currently  has  no 
guidelines  whatsoever  on  foreign  takeovers. 

Operating  in  a  legal  vacuum,  CFIUS  last 
week  voted  informally  to  recommend  that 
the  president  approve  the  sale  of  Moore  to 
Fanuc.  Although  many  CFIUS  agencies  were 
uneasy,  none  was  courageous  enough  to  rec- 
ommend denial.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  clear 
national  security  case,  even  according  to  the 
narrow  definition,  the  Moore  case  is  it.  What 
could  be  more  deeply  involved  in  national  se- 
curity than  the  machines  that  produce  the 
nation's  nuclear  arsenal'' 

The  United  States  has  a  long  history  of 
controlling  exports  for  political  reasons. 
What  if  the  Japanese.  Germans  or  Swiss  de- 
cide not  to  sell  to  or  service  the  DOE'S  nu- 
clear program?  After  all.  Switzerland  is  a 
neutral,  Germany  does  not  possess  nuclear 
weapons  and  has  a  large,  politically  active 
anti-nuclear  movement,  and  sensitivity  to 
things  nuclear  is  integral  to  modern  Japan, 
Can  we  rely  on  these  governments  never  to 
respond  to  political  considerations  and  to 
continue  to  sell  to  DOE''  The  grudging  co- 
operation we  have  received  from  Germany 
and  Japan  in  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  as  well 
as  the  stalled  GATT  negotiations,  dem- 
onstrates vividly  that  these  countries  often 
do  not  view  their  respective  national  inter- 
ests as  coincident  with  ours,  even  on  critical 
issues. 

Further,  will  these  countries  tightly  con- 
trol the  technologies  involved  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saddam  Husseins  of 


the    world?    German    companies    have    been 

heavily  involved  in  the  Iraqi  chemical,  mis- 
sile and  nuclear-weapons  programs  The 
Arab  blacklist  for  years  has  inHuenced  Ja- 
pan's relations  with  Israel,  and  Japanese 
companies  have  sold  restricted  tech- 
nologies— the  most  famous  case  being  To- 
shiba Machine's  sales  of  nuciear  submarine 
propeller-quieting  technology  to  the  Soviets. 

Moore's  plight  is  far  from  unique.  Another 
current  CFIUS  case,  for  example,  is  also 
mired  in  policy  confusion;  the  sale  of 
SemiGas  Systems  tC'  its  Japanese  competi- 
tor. Nippon  Sanso.  SemiGas  is  the  key  sup- 
plier of  specialized  gas  cabinets  to  Sematech, 
the  governm.ent-business  consortium  estab- 
lished to  help  our  computer  chip  industry  be- 
come competitive  again,  .Although  the  Japa- 
nese would  stand  to  gam  valuable  insight 
into  the  technology  of  their  U.S.  competitors 
by  acquiring  SemiGas,  CFIUS  approved  the 
sale  in  August  But  last  week,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  did  not  object  m  the 
CFR'S  process,  announced  it  would  go  into 
court  to  block  the  sa;e  on  anti-trust 
grounds. 

With  respect  to  the  impending  sale  of 
Moore,  ordinarily,  the  president  would  have 
15  days  to  act  on  the  case.  But  the  normal 
rules  have  lapsed  thanks  to  Congress  s  inac- 
tion. Moreover,  the  president  has  plenty  on 
his  plate  currently.  Yet  critical  cases  like 
Moore  cannot  be  allowed  to  slide  through 
even  when  the  White  House  is  caught  up  in 
an  immediate  crisis.  A  way  m.ust  be  found  to 
keep  Moore  and  companies  like  it  in  U.S. 
hands  and  to  help  them  to  prosper 

The  problem  is  that  such  measures  would 
look  like  "industrial  policy  "—a  taboo  to 
some  key  White  House  economic  policy  mak- 
ers. "Vet  export  controls,  which  they  accept, 
are  also  a  form  of  industrial  policy.  Such 
controls  certainly  hurt  Moore  financially. 
The  real  problem  is  not  that  we  might  wan- 
der into  industrial  policy  but  that  we  al- 
ready have  too  many  industrial  policies,  too 
many  uncoordinated  laws  and  regulations 
that  sandbag  our  comipanies  in  their  com- 
petition with  foreign  rivals 

We  desperately  need  a  more  strategic  ap- 
proach to  our  national  economy  Decisions 
to  block  the  Moore  sale  and  fully  support  the 
Justice  Department's  suit  against  the 
SemiGas  acquisition  are  the  places  to  start. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr  CRAN- 
STON, for  himself.  Mr  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Gr.^h.\m.  Mr    MrrcH- 

ELL.    Mr.    BOREN.    Ms.    MDCULSKI, 

Mr     Simon.    Mr     Bryan.    Mr. 

Shelby,  and  Mr,  Peld 
S.  127.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rat*s 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans;  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  veter- 
ans' compensation,  health  care,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  insurance  pro- 
grams, and  for  uLher  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERA.VS  BENEFITS  AND  HEALTH  CARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  19S1 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  majority  leader 
today  introduced  for  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  S. 
127.  the  proposed  Veterans  Benefits  and 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1991  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  m  sponsoring  this 
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measure  by  committee  members  Mr 
DeConcini.  Graham,  and  MrrcHEi.i..  ami 
by  Senators  Boken.  Mikulski.  Simon. 
Bryan.  Shki.hy.  and  PEi.i,. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
with  provisions  covering  a  wide  ranjfe 
of  subjects,  including  those  provldlnt? 
for  the  followin»{  A  cost-oMlvinK  a<l 
justmenl  [COI>A]  in  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  (DIC]  for 
the  survivors  of  those  who  died  from 
service-connected  causes.  improve- 
ments in  and  e.xlension  of  benefits  for 
veterans  who  were  exposed  to  radiation 
during  service  and  later  developed  cer- 
tain cancers;  the  exemption  of  VAs 
medical  care  account  from  sequestra- 
tion:  authority  to  provide  procreative 
services  for  certain  service-disabled 
veterans,  improvements  in  VA's  pro- 
grrams  for  furnishintf  prosthetics  to  dis 
abled  veterans,  assessment  and  needed 
expansion  of  services  to  homeless  vet 
erans;  new  and  expanded  programs  to 
meet  the  transitional  housing?  and 
other  needs  of  veterans  recovering 
from  substance  abuse,  enhancement*  in 
various  VA  mental  health  care  pro- 
(rrams.  Including  programs  to  assists 
veterans  suffering  from  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder  and  to  expand  mental 
health  research,  new  collective  bar- 
gaining, disciplinary,  and  grievance 
procedures  for  \' A  title  38  health  care 
personnel,  the  up<lating  and  improve- 
ment of  spec  lal  pay  for  VA  physicians 
and  dentists,  extensions  and  improve- 
ments of  veterans'  education  and  em- 
ployment programs,  expansion  of  the 
pilot  program  of  transition  assistance 
for  service  members  neanng  separation 
from  active  duty:  increases  in  certain 
Insurance  coverage  for  service-disabled 
veterans:  a  pilot  program  of  enhanced- 
use  leases  of  VA  properties:  and  Im- 
provements in  VA  efforts  to  provide 
benefits  and  services  to  minority  veter 
ans 

BACKOROUND 

Mr  President,  this  legislation  Is  the 
successor  to  S2100,  the  hill  reported  by 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  on 
July  12,  1990  The  Senate  most  regret- 
tably and  unfortunately- -was  unable 
to  consider  and  act  upon  it  last  year 
because  two  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  objected  to  the  majority 
leaders  unanimous-consent  request  on 
CK-tober  10,  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill 

My  comments  on  their  having 
blocked  action  on  that  measure,  of 
such  great  importance  and  urgency  to 
our  Nation's  veterans,  appear  in  the 
Record  for  October  27,  1990,  beginning 
on  page  S  17727  I  would  simply  note  at 
this  point  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Sen- 
ate having  been  unable  to  consider  S 
2100  and  any  amendmenta  to  It,  more 
than  2.1  million  veterans  who  have 
service-connected  disabilities  and 
323.000  survivors  of  those  who  died  from 
service-connected    causes    did    not    re- 


ceive COLA'S  In  their  VA  compensation 

benefits  In  addition,  many  other  provi- 
sions to  improve  Va  health  care  and 
benefits  programs  on  which  the  House 
and  Senate  could  have  reached  swift 
agreement  last  fall  following  Senate 
passiige  of  S.  2100.  if  that  had  been 
achieved,  were  not  enacted. 

ACTION  IN  102r>  CONGRESS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate's  Inability 
last  fall  to  act  on  S.  2100  thus  left 
many  urgent  provisions  that  must  be 
acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible  this 
year.  These  provisions  include,  among 
others,  the  overdue  compt^nsatlon 
COLA:  agent  orange  legislation,  which 
is  similar  to  provisions  that  the  Senate 
passed  in  August  1989.  by  a  vote  of  92  to 
8.  the  improvement  and  updating  of  VA 
physicians  and  dentists  special  pay. 
the  revision  of  collective  bargaining, 
disciplinary,  and  grievance  policies  and 
procedures  applicable  to  VAs  title  38 
health  care  pf^rsonnel.  and  certain 
other  health  and  benefits  matters. 

If  we  can  reach  agreement  with  the 
House  on  the  crucial  agent  orange  leg- 
islation, we  will  be  in  a  p<:)sition  to 
enact  the  compensation  COLA,  effec- 
tive retroactively  to  January  1.  1991. 
and  a  great  deal  of  other  critically  im- 
portant legislation  on  which  there  have 
been  extensive,  informal  negotiations 
and  will.  I  believe,  be  acceptable  in 
both  bodies  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
this  can  be  done  and.  together  with 
others,  will  be  doing  all  that  I  can  to 
achieve  the  swift  passage  of  this  most 
urgently  needed  legislation 

BILL  PKOVISIONS 

Mr  President,  this  mea-sure  consists 
of  the  provisions  of  S  2100  as  reported 
by  the  committee  on  July  12.  1990.  as  it 
would  have  been  amended  by  a  com- 
mittee modification  that  I  was  author- 
ized and  prepared  to  offer  if  the  Senate 
had  proceeded  to  consider  that  bill  last 
year  and  with  certain  other  modifica- 
tions that  I  will  describe  briefly  First, 
however.  I  note  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  reported  are  described  and 
explained  In  the  committees  report  on 
S  2100  (S  Kept  No  101  379i  In  addi- 
tion, at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  will  ask  unanimous  cons<*nt  that  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  our  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee 
modification  of  the  bill  as  reported  last 
year  and  as  reflected  in  our  bill  amend 
the  bill  as  reported  in  the  following 
ways; 

ELIGlBILrr^"  OF  FORMER  F'RI.Si  INKRS  iiK  WA.H  FOR 
OirTPA'nF-NT  MKDICAI.  SERViC  KS 

First,  the  committee  amendment 
would  entitle  ex-pnsoners  of  war  to 
outpatient  VA  medical  care  This  pro- 
vision, which  is  derived  from  S  1860  as 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr  Bf)RKN]  in  the 
101st  Congress  would  change  current 
law  governing  entitlement  to  VA 
health-care  services  Public  I>aw  99-272. 
enacted  in  1986.  established  categories 
of  entitlement  and  eligibility   for   VA 


inpatient  services.  In  1988.  Public  Law 
lOO  322  created  somewhat  different  en- 
titlement and  eligibility  groupings  for 
outpatient  care  Ex-prlsoners  of  war. 
along  with  certain  other  groups  of  vet- 
erans, are  in  the  category  of  mixed  en- 
titlement, that  is.  they  are  entitled  to 
necessary  inpatient  care  and  are  only 
eligible  for  outpatient  services 

VA  asserts  that,  since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  100-322.  it  has  treated 
virtually  all  ex-POW's  who  have  sought 
outpatient  care  at  VA  facilities.  How- 
ever, isolated  incidents  of  denial  of 
outpatient  care  to  some  have  caused 
many  ex-POW's  to  express  concern  that 
VA  medical  centers  might  refuse  to 
treat  them  on  an  outpatient  basis 
should  budget  constraints  become  more 
severe.  This  provision  would  ensure 
that  they  are  not  denied  needed  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Sen- 
ator BoRKN  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  LICKNSIRE  KK.gllREMENTS 
FOR  SOCIAL  WuRKERS 

Next,  the  committee  amendment  in- 
cluded a  provision,  derived  from  the 
administration-requested  bill.  S  1818. 
which  I  introduced  on  October  31.  1989. 
which  would  require  the  licensure,  cer- 
tification, or  registration  of  social 
workers  appointed  to  positions  in  VA 
facilities  in  States  which  regulate  so- 
cial workers 

In  Secretary  Derwinski's  October  19, 
1989.  transmittal  letter  accompanying 
this  proposed  legislation,  he  noted 
that,  over  the  last  several  years,  the 
regulation  of  social  workers  has  be- 
come standard  practice  Currently.  45 
States  regulate  the  practice  of  social 
work  through  licensure,  certification, 
or  registration  requirements  VA  also 
noted  that  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Health  Organizations 
designates  as  a  "key  factor"  in  the  ac- 
t  reditation  process  the  licensure,  reg- 
istration, or  certification  of  social 
workers 

I  have  long  supported  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  provided  in 
VA  health  care  facilities,  and  I  agree 
with  VA  that  requiring  the  licensure  of 
social  workers  in  VA  facilities  would 
help  to  ensure  that  high-quality  care  is 
provided  in  the  VA  health  care  system 

CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 

Mr  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision,  proposed 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
P'lorida  and  fellow  committee  member 
[Mr  Graham),  which  would  require  an- 
nual assessments  of  VA  employees' 
needs  for  child  care  services.  S.  2100  as 
reported  would  have  encouraged  the 
provision  of  child  care,  first,  by  chang- 
ing reimbursement  requirements  for 
child  care  centers  operated  by  the  Vet- 
erans Canteen  Service  and.  second,  by 
authorizing  VA  to  establish  a  depend- 
ent cAre  assistance  program  This  pro- 
vision would  further  these  efforts  by 
requiring  the  director  of  each  VA  medl- 
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cal  enter  and  VA  regional  office  to  as- 
sess the  needs  of  its  employees  for 
child  care  services  and  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Secretary  contain- 
ing the  director's  findings  and  propos- 
als for  fulfilling  any  unmet  needs.  In 
making  such  an  assessment,  a  director 
would  be  required  to  consult  with  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  the  cen- 
ter's or  office's  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  systematic  and 
periodic  evaluations  which  would  be 
mandated  by  this  provision  would  en- 
hance VAs  ability  to  provide  those 
child  care  services  which  best  meet  the 
needs  of  its  employees. 

ADVISORY  COMMrrTEE  ON  VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Mr  President,  the  committee  amend- 
ment also  contained  a  provision,  pro- 
posed by  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  that 
would  replace  the  existing  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Committee  on  Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Training  with  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Veterans  Employ- 
ment and  Training. 

The  voting  membership  of  the  cur- 
rent committee  is  composed  primarily 
of  representatives  of  various  Federal 
agencies.  In  contrast,  voting  member- 
ship of  the  new  committee  would  in- 
clude representatives  of  veterans'  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  who  are  rec- 
ognized authorities  in  fields  related  to 
employment,  training,  rehabilitation, 
labor,  and  business.  Representatives  of 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  would 
have  nonvoting  positions  on  the  new 
committee.  The  non-Federal  character 
of  the  new  committee  would  allow  for  a 
wider  perspective  and  increased  objec- 
tivity in  assessing  Labor  Department 
programs  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary 

LOCATION  OF  PTSD  TREATMENT  TNITS 

Mr.  President,  another  commiittee 
amendment  provision  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Daschle  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary, to  the  extent  practicable,  to  en- 
sure that  there  are  PTSD  treatment 
units  in  locations  that  are  readily  ac- 
cessible to  veterans  living  in  rural 
areas. 

The  1988  RTI  study  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans found  that  479,000  veterans  cur- 
rently have  full-blown  PTSD  and  that 
another  350,000  suffer  from  some  symp- 
toms of  PTSD.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  VA's  allocation 
of  resources  for  PTSD  treatment  will 
be  apportioned  in  such  a  way  that  rural 
veterans  can  gain  access  to  needed  care 
for  the  disorder. 

DELETIONS  FROM  COMMFTTEE-REPORTED  BILL 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  modifica- 
tion would  strike  a  number  of  provi- 
sions from  S.  2100  as  reported  because 
such  provisions — or  provisions  dealing 
with  the  same  subject — have  since  been 
enacted  in  another  form  in  the  DejMtrt- 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs  Nurse  Pay 
Act  of  1990.  Public  Law  101-366.  which 
was  signed  on  August  15.  1990.  or  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
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1991  [OBRA].  Public  Law  101-508,  which 
was  signed  on  November  5,  1990. 

OTHER  MODIFICATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  other  differences 
between  our  bill  and  S,  2100  as  reported 
last  July  reflect  the  requirements  in 
section  8005  of  the  OBRA  that  the  com- 
pensation COLA  take  effect  no  earlier 
than  January  1,  1991.  and  that  all  in- 
creases be  rounded  down  to  the  next 
lower  dollar:  changes  in  certain  effec- 
tive dates  in  light  of  the  passage  of  6 
months  since  S.  2100  was  reported:  and 
the  fact  that  I  have  decided  against 
carrying  forward  into  this  bill  the  pro- 
visions that  would  have  required  VA  to 
provide  assistive  monkeys  to  certain 
quadriplegic  veterans  under  a  manda- 
tory 4-year  pilot  program.  In  this  lat- 
ter regard,  I  note  that  in  extensive  in- 
formal negotiations  on  S.  13  and  S.  2100 
in  1989  and  1990.  we  reached  a  stalemate 
with  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  shape  of  the 
legislation  regarding  the  furnishing  of 
primates.  I  also  have  reservations  re- 
garding the  advisability  of  the  pilot 
program.  Thus,  instead  of  mandating 
that  VA  furnish  any  animals,  today's 
measure,  in  section  223.  contains  a  pro- 
vision, derived  from  sections  223  and 
224  of  S.  2100  as  reported,  authorizing 
the  furnishing  of  service  dogs  to  assist 
quadriplegic  veterans  who  have  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  sig-nal 
dogs  to  assist  veterans  who  have  serv- 
ice-connected hearing  impairments. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation  containing  so  many 
beneficial  provisions  that  I  believe  are 
necessary  in  meeting  the  Nation's  obli- 
gations to  our  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows; 

S.  127 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Veterans  Benefits  and  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1991". 

lb)  Table  of  Conte.vts— TTie  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  References  to  title  38.  United  States 
Code 

TITLE  I— COMPENSATION 
Part  A— Generally 

Sec.  101.  Disability  compensation  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  com- 
pensation rate  Increaises. 

Sec.  102.  Authority  to  make  readjustments 
in  the  disability  rating  sched- 
ule prospective  only. 


Part  B— Radiogenic  Disabilities 

Sec.  ill.  Extension  of  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  certain  radi- 
ation-exposed reservlstfi. 

Sec  112  Expansion  of  list  of  diseases  pre- 
sumed to  be  service-connected 
for  certain  radiation-exjxased 
veterans  and  elimination  of  ia- 
tency-penod  limitations 

Sec.  113,  Adjudication  of  claims  based  on  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiation. 
Part  C— .^GENT  Orange  Expos-^re  and 
Vietnam  Servhce 

Sec   121.  Short  title 

Sec.  122  Presumption  of  service  connection 
for  certain  veterans  who  served 
in  Vietnam 

Sec.  123.  Presumption  of  service  connection 
for  diseases  associated  with  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  certain  her- 
bicide agents. 

Sec.  124  Results  of  examinations  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  for  disabilities 
related  to  exposure  to  certain 
herbicides  or  to  service  in  Viet- 
nam 

Sec   125  Tissue  archiving  system. 

Sec.  126.  Scientific  research  feasibility  stud- 
ies program 

Sec.  127  Outreach  services. 

Sec.  128  Report  relating  to  research  on 
treatments  for  exposure  to 
dioxin  and  other  toxic  a^^ents 

Sec  129  Extension  of  health-care  eligibility 
based  on  Agent  Orange  or  Ioniz- 
ing radiation  exposure. 

Sec   130  Definitions. 

TITLE  n— HEALTH  CARE 
Part  a— Me.vtal  Health 

Sec  201  Care  for  combat^theater  veterans 
with  ser\'ice-related  post- trau- 
matic stress  disorder 

Sec  202,  Eligibility  for  services  at  Vet  Cen- 
ters, 

Sec  203  Mental  illness  research.  educaUon. 
and  clinical  centers. 

Sec.  204  Special  Committee  on  Post-Trau- 
matic Stress  Disorder 

Sec,  205.  Funding  for  post- traumatic  stress 
disorders  programs 

Sec  206  Selection  of  locations  for  new  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder  treat- 
ment units. 

Part  B — General  Health 

Sec  211  Eligibility  for  prosthetic  devices 
and  certain  other  medical 
items. 

Sec.  212.  Eligibility  for  outpatient  dental 
care 

Sec  213  increase  in  maximum  limitations 
on  home  health  services. 

Sec.  214.  Contract  authority  for  alcohol  or 
drug-abuse  treatment 

Sec  215  Extension  of  authority  to  make 
contracts  and  grants  to  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Medical 
Center.  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Sec.  216.  Community-based  housing  for  cer- 
tain veterans  who  are  homeless 
or  recovering  from  substance 
abuse  or  mental  illness  disabil- 
ities 

Sec.  217  Expanded  services  for  homeless  vet- 
erans 

Sec.  218.  Extension  of  pilot  program  of  mo- 
bile health  care  clinics, 

Sec.  219  Advisory  Committee  on  Prosthetics 
and  Special-Disabilities  Pro- 
grams, 

Sec  220  Services  to  overcome  service-con- 
nected disabilities  affecting 
procreation. 
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Sec.    221 


Sec.  222 
Sec    223 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec 


Compensated    work    Iherapy    and 
therapeutic  residence  pilot  pro- 
Dram. 
Prevpntive  medicine. 
Assistive  dofrs  for  certain  disabled 
veterans 
Sec  224.  Prosthetic  services  report. 
Sec    225   Requirement  for  second  opinion  for 
fee-basis  outpatient  dental  care 
reimbursement 
Sec    226.  Repeal  of  authority  to  furnish  to- 
bacco to  veterans  receiving  hos- 
pital or  domiciliary  can? 
Sec.  227   Development  of  recommended  legis- 
lation for  the  ellmlnatiun  of  in- 
consistencies In  certain  veter- 
ans benefits  laws 
228.   Eligibility  of  former  prisoners  of 
war     for     outpatient     medical 
services 
Part  C— Health-Care  personnel 

241.  Short  title 
242     Pay     enhancements    for    certain 
health-care  personnel 
Sec.  243   Special  rates  cap. 
Sec.  244.  Coverage  of  Veterans  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Research   Administra- 
tion  personnel   by   Feileral  em- 
ployees'   collective    bargaining 
procedures 
Dt»<  iplinary  a(Mon.s  and  grievances. 
Dnpendent  i  art-  assiHtance  program 
A-s-sisLan.-e  Lo  health-personnel  edu- 
cational institutions. 
Sec    248    Pilot  program  of  pay  and  personnel 

management  practices. 
Sec    249    Rates  of  pay  for  certain  psycholo- 
gists. 
Educational  and  licensure  require- 
ments for  social  workers. 
Child-care  services 
Paht  D— Special  Pay  for  Physicians  and 
Dentists 
Short  title 

Revision  and  reorganization  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists 
Conforming  and  technical  amend- 
ments. 
Reimbursement  of  continuing  pro- 
fessional education  expenses  for 
physicians  and  dentists 
Effective  date  and  transition 
Election  for  crediting  of  special  pay 
for  retirement  annuity  and  in- 
surance purposes. 
TTTIJ':  III     EDUCATION  AND 
EMPt/)YMENT 
Sac.  301.  Postponement  of  time  limitation  on 
counting  of  Vietnam -era  veter- 
ans   in    disabled    veterans   out- 
reach program  specialists  fund- 
ing formula. 
Expansion     of    employment    and 
training  information  program 
Vocational   rehabilitation   for  dis- 
abled   service    persons    pending 
discharge 
Extension  of  the  period  preceding 
automatic  dlsenrollment  under 
chapter  32 
Sec.  305   Provision  for  certain  Individuals  to 
eliminate    an    overpayment    by 
performing     work  study     serv- 
ices. 
Educational   assistance   for   flight 

training 
Committee   on   veterans'    employ- 
ment. 
TITLE  IV-HOUSING 
Permanent  extension   of  financial 
information  and  counseling  as- 
sistance   for    certain    veterans 
with  guaranteed  loans. 


Sec 
Sec 


402 
403 


Sec 
Sec 
Sec. 


Sec 
Sec 


Sec 
Sec. 


245 
246 
247 


250 
251. 


261. 
262 


Sec    283 


Sec    264 


Sec 
Sec 


265 
266 


Sec 


302. 


303 


Sec    304 


Sec     306 


Sec.    307 


See.   401 


Sec.    404 


Sec.  SOI. 


Sec.   502. 


Sec 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec 
Sec 


Sec 

Sec 


Sale  of  vendee  loans. 
Extension  of  lender  review  of  ap- 
praisals 
Default    procedures   and    property 
management. 
Sec   406.  Exemption  from  lobbying  reporting 

requirements 
Sec    406.  Certificates  of  veteran  status  for 

National  Housing  Act  benefits 
Sec  407  Waiver  of  Indebtedne.ss 

TITLE  V     INSURANCE. 
Supplemental  service  disabled  vet- 
erans' insurance  for  totally  dis- 
abled veterans 
Increase    in   amount   of  veterans' 
mortgage  life  insurance 
TITLE  VI-MINORITY  AFFAIRS 
601    Assignment  of  minority  Issues  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs. 
602.    Reeatabllshment  of  the   Advisory 
Committee  on  Native  American 
Veterans. 
TITLE  VU  -MKSCELLANEOUS 

701  National  cemeteries 

702  Clarification  of  prohibition  on  pay- 

ment of  attorneys'  fees. 

Sec  703.  Modification  of  administrative  reor- 
ganization requirements. 

Sec  704.  Enhanced-use  leases  and  special  dis- 
position of  property. 

705  Court  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

706  Treatment  of  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs'  Medical  Care  ac- 
count under  sequestration. 

707  Technical  corrections. 

708  Suspensions  of  payment  of  pension 

to  institutional  lied  veterans  re- 
ceiving pension. 
Sec  708.  Security  services 
Sec     710.    Expansion    of   selection    commis- 
sions 
SBC.    X    REfTKRBNCES    Tl)     TITIJ:     W.     INI1>:I) 
STAT»:S  CODE 
Except    a^     ithiTwisf    expressly    provided, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code 

TI'n.E  I— COMPENSATION 
PART  A— CENERAI.l.Y 

SEC.  101  DISAHIl  IT*  (  (IMfJ'.NSATJON  A.S1J  DE 
I'KNDKNO  AM)  I.NDKMNITV  ( OM 
PENSATIDN  KATF.  INCRKA-Sfa. 

(a)  In  Gknkk.\:  :  !'!.'■  S.-,  r.'t.arv  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  shall,  as  provided  m  paragraph 
(2).  Increase,  effective  January  1.  1991.  the 
rates  of  and  limitations  on  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  disability  compensation 
and  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  each  of 
the  rates  and  limitations  in  sections  314. 
315<1),  362.  411.  413.  and  414  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  that  were  increased  by  the 
amendments  made  by  title  XI  of  the  Veter- 
an's Benefits  Improvement  Act  of  1988  (Pub- 
lic Law  IOa-687,  102  Stat  4123)  The  increase 
shall  be  made  In  such  rates  and  limitations 
as  In  effect  on  November  30.  1990.  and  shall 
be  by  the  same  percentage  that  benefit 
amounts  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U  S  C  401  el  seq  i  are  In- 
creased effective  January  1.  1991,  as  a  result 
of  a  determination  under  section  215<H  of 
such  Act  (42U  SC  415(1)) 

(Bi  In  the  computation  of  Increased  rate.s 
and  limitations  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A),  amounts  of  any  fraction  of  a  dollar  shall 
be  rounded  to  the  next  lower  dollar  amount 


(b)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  may  ad- 
Just  administratively,  consistent  with  the 
Increases  made  under  subsection  lai.  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-«57  (72  .Stat  \263<  who  are  not 
in  receipt  of  compen.salion  payable  pursuant 
to  chapter  11  of  title  :18.  I'nited  States  Code 

(Cl       Pt:Bl.ICATION       RKyllHKMKNT        At       the 

same  time  as  the  matters  specified  in  section 
215(i)(2)(D)  of  the  Soda!  Security  Act  (42 
use  415(i)(2)(D)l  are  required  t«  be  pub- 
lished by  reason  of  a  determination  made 
under  section  215(1)  of  such  Act  during  fiscal 
year  1990.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  rates  and  limitations 
referred  lo  in  subsection  (a)(2)(Ai  as  In- 
creased under  this  section 

SEC.  102.  ALTHOKJTY  T<)  MAKE  READJtSTMENTS 
IN  THE  OISABIUTY  RATING  KCHEO- 
UIJC  PKC>SPE(TI\T.  ONLY. 

Section  365  us  amended 

(II  by  striking  out  ■Administrator"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  "; 

(2)  by  designating  the  first  three  sentences 
as  subsection  lai, 

(3)  by  designating  the  last  sentence  as  sub- 
section (b):  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  making  a  readjustment  under  sub- 
section ibi  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  that  the  readjustment  shall  not  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  any  ratings  In  effect  on 
the  date  that  the  readjustment  takes  ef- 
fect  " 

PART  B— RADIfXJENIC  DISABILITIES 
SK(     111    ►3m':NSION  OF  I-RESCMPTION  OE  SERV- 
ICE CONNECTION  FOR  CEKTAIN   RA 
I>IATIONI'3UX)SEO  KKSERVlSTh. 

(a  I  In  General -Section  3l2ici  is  amended 
In  paragraph  (4v- 

ili  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A(  and 
iB)  as  subparagraphs  iBi  and  (Ci. 

i2i  by  inserting  Ijefore  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (Aii  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph 

(A)  The  term  'active  duty'  Includes  active 
duty  training  and  Inactive  duty  training."; 
and 

(C»  in  subparagraph  (B)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (An.  by  striking  out  "a  vet- 
eran" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  indi- 
vidual" 

(bi  Effecttive  Date  -The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall  take  effect  as  of 
May  1    1988 

SEC.  Ill  EXPANSION  OF  LIST  OF  DISEASES  PRE 
SIMEH  TO  BE  SERVICE fONNECTED 
FOR  (  ERTAIN  RADIATION  EXPOSED 
V>m;RANS  AND  EUMLNATION  OF  LA 
TENCY  PERIOD  LIMITATIONS. 

(ai  In  Gl.NKRAL —Section  312ici  is 
amended 

111  in  paragraph  ill,  by  striking  out  "to  a 
degree"  and  all  that  follows  through  "sub- 
section) ": 

i2)  in  paragraph  l2).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  clauses 

■■(N)  Cancer  of  the  salivary  gland. 
lOi  Cancer  of  the  urinary  tract": 

i3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  and 

i4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  i4)  as  para- 
graph i3( 

(bi  Effective  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1.  1991 

SEC.   lis.   ADJCDlCA-nON  OF  Cl-AIMS  BASED  ON 
EXPOStJKE  TO  IONIZING  RADIATION. 

The  Veterans  Dioxin  and  Radiation  l-Upo- 
sure  Compensation  Standards  Act  i  Public 
Law  96  542 1  is  amended— 

(1 1  in  section  5(a>(l) — 


(.A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  i A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  iBi  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■. 
or";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause — 

"(C)  In  connection  with  such  veteran's  par- 
ticipation in  an  activity  listed  pursuant  to 
section  10.  to  Ionizing  radiation,  and". 

(2)  In  section  5(b)i2»(B)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  the  comma 
at  the  end  of  clause  1 1 1; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (in,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
or  ":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ill)  a  connection  to  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation,  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  par- 
ticipated, or  a  category  of  veterans  who  par- 
ticipated, in  an  activity  listed  pursuant  to 
section  10".  and 

(3)  in  section  5ib)(3iiB>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  from  participation  in 
an  activity  listed  pursuant  to  section  10"" 
after  "device"";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "during  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "while  serving  on  active  duty, 
active  duty  for  training,  or  inactive  duty 
training";  and 

(41  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"OTHER  ACTIVITIES  INVOLVING  EXPOSURE  TO 
IONIZING  RADIATION 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Identification  of  Ac-nvmK.s 
Involving  Exposure— (1 )  Not  later  than  210 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Veterans  Benefit  and  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1991,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary' 1,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  identify  not  less 
than  three  activities  lother  than  the  activi- 
ties described  in  paragraph  i3i<Bi  of  secllon 
312ic)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code)  in 
which  individuals  ser\'ing  on  active  duty,  ac- 
tive duty  for  training,  or  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing have  participated  and  which  likely  would 
have  exposed  such  individuals  to  levels  of 
ionizing  radiation  alxive  background  levels. 
In  Identifying  the  activities,  the  Secretary 
shall  to  the  extent  feasible  consider  the 
number  and  level  of  exposure  of  individuals 
and  shall— 

"(A I  describe  the  times  and  places  at  which 
exposure  to  each  listed  activity  may  have 
occurred; 

"(Bi  specify  the  maximum  level  of  radi- 
ation to  which  participants  or  categories  of 
participants  in  each  listed  activity  may  have 
been  exposed; 

■iC'  provide  information  sufficient  to 
make  possible  the  identification  of  the  indi- 
viduals who,  while  so  serving,  participated  in 
each  of  the  activities,  and 

"iDi  estimate  the  maximum  number  of  In- 
dividuals who  participated  In  each  of  the  ac- 
tivities. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1991.  1992,  and  1993,  the  Secretary 
shall  Identify  not  less  than  three  additional 
activities  determined  m  the  manner  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  d  i 

"(bi  EVALUA"nON  BY  THE  ADVI.SORY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  Environmental  Hazard.s— Lmme- 
dlately  after  the  Secretary  identifies  an  ac- 
tivity pursuant  to  subsection  (ai,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  direct  the  Advisory  Committee 
(established  under  section  6)  to  evaluate,  and 
make  a  finding  as  to,  whether  participation 
by  any  veteran  or  category  of  veterans  in  the 
activity  resulted  in  an  opportunity  for  expo- 
sure to  ionizing  radiation  comparable  to  that 


of  veterans  who  participated  in  a  'radiation- 
risk  activity"  as  defined  in  section  312(ci  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Evaluations  and 
findings  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  available  sci- 
entific evidence. 

"(Cl  Report  of  Evaluation— The  Advi- 
sory Committee  promptly  shall  make  the 
evaluation  required  by  subsection  (bi  with 
respect  to  each  activity  identified  pursuant 
to  subsection  lai  and.  not  later  than  120  days 
after  receiving  a  direction  under  subsection 
(bi,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  regard- 
ing the  results  of  the  evaluation.  The  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  include  in  the  report 
Its  findings  and  such  recommendations  as  it 
considers  appropriate  to  assist  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  subsection  idi, 

"(d)  DetteR-MINATIONs.— The  Secretary 
shall,  within  60  days  after  receiving  a  report 
of  an  evaluation  under  subsection  ic),  list 
each  activity  identified  pursuant  to  sub- 
section lai  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
(based  on  the  report  of  the  .Advisory  Com- 
mittee under  subsection  ici  and  all  other  rel- 
evant scientific  evidence,  information,  and 
analysis  available  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  the  determination  i  that  the  activity 
did  not  result  in  an  opportunity  for  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation  comparable  to  that  of 
veterans  who  participated  in  a  Tadiation- 
ri.sk  activity',  as  defined  in  section  312lc)  of 
title  38,  United  Sutes  Code. 

'"(eHli  Reports  to  Congressional  Commit- 
tees.—Within  five  days  after  the  first  activ- 
ity IS  Identified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  of  the 
activity  and  provide  the  information  speci- 
fied in  subsection  laiili  lA)  through  iDi. 
Thereafter,  whenever  an  activity  is  so  identi- 
fied, the  Secretary  shall  immediately  report 
that  fact  to  such  committees. 

"1 2 1  Within  120  days  after  receiving  a  re- 
port of  an  evaluation  under  subsection  ic 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  such  commit- 
tees a  copy  of  that  report  and  a  report  of  the 
actions  that  the  Secretary  has  taken  and  is 
planning  to  take  with  respect  to  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  evaluation. 

"(fi  Definitions  —For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'active  duty',  'active  duty 
for  training',  and  'Inactive  duty  training' 
shall  have  the  meanings  provided  in  para- 
graphs (211,  (22i,  and  (23i.  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  title  38,  United  States  Code .". 

PART  C— AGENT  ORANGE  EXPOSLTIE  AND 
VIETNAM  SERVICE 

SEC.  121.  SHORT  TITLE, 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Agent  Orange  Exposure  and  Vietnam  Service 

Benefits  Act  of  1991". 

SEC,  122.  PRESLTrtPTION  OF  SERVICE  CONNEC- 
TION FOR  CERTAIN  VETERANS  WHO 
SERVED  IN  VIETNAM. 

Section  312  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection 

"(did)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  a  disease  specified  in 
paragraph  i2)  of  this  subsection  becoming 
manifest  as  specified  in  such  paragraph  in  a 
veteran  who,  during  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service,  served  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  service  in 
Vietnam  notwithstanding  that  there  is  no 
record  of  evidence  of  such  disease  during  the 
period  of  such  service. 

"i2)  The  diseases  referred  to  m  paragraph 
1 1  i  of  this  subsection  are  the  following 


"(Ai  Non-Hodgkln's  lymphoma  becoming 
manifest  to  a  10-percent  degree  of  disability 
or  more. 

"(B)  Each  soft-tissue  sarcoma  becoming 
manifest  to  a  10-percent  degree  of  disability 
or  more  other  than  osteosarcoma. 
chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  or  meso- 
thelioma. 

""(Cl  Chloracne  or  another  acneform  dis- 
ease consistent  with  chloracne  becom.mg 
manifest  to  a  10-percent  degree  of  disability 
or  more  within  one  year  after  the  last  date 
on  which  the  veteran  performed  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era" 

SEC.  123.  PRESL-MPTION  OF  SERVICE  CONNEC 
■nON  FOR  DISEASES  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  EFFECTS  OF  EXPOStltE  TO 
CERTAIN  HERBICIDE  AGENTS. 

a  I  Findings.— Congress  makes  the  foiiow- 
mg  findings; 

(11  It  IS  m  the  public  interest  to  provide  for 
an  Independent  nonprofit  scientific  org«.niza- 
tion  which  has  appropriate  expertise  and  Is 
not  connected  to  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans .Affairs  to  review  and  evaluate  the  avail- 
able scientific  e\Tdence  regarding  associa- 
tions between  diseases  and  exposure  to 
dloxm  and  other  chemical  compounds  in  her- 
bicides and  to  make  judgments  on  the  degree 
and  probability  of  such  associations,  because 
there  is  no  uniform  body  of  scientific  lit- 
erature on  such  issues. 

(2i  The  standard  of  proof  required  for  a  sci- 
entific conclusion  of  causation  is  higher  than 
the  standard  of  proof  required  for  justif^cai- 
tion  of  a  presumption,  for  purposes  of  veter- 
ans disability  comipensation  laws,  that  an 
adverse  health  effect  is  connected,  based  on 
sound  medical  and  scientific  evidence,  to  ac- 
tive service  m  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 

(b)  Ln  General.— (1)  Subchapter  U  of  chap- 
ter  n    of  title   38.   United   States  Code,   is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  312  the 
following  new  section- 
'*$312A    Presumption    of  aervice   connectioo 

for  diseases  associated  irith  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  certain  herbicide  agents 

"(a;  Ln  GENERAL— il:  For  the  purposes  of 
section  310  of  this  title,  and  subject  to  sec- 
tion 313  of  this  title,  m  the  case  of  a  Vietnam 
veteran  who.  during  Vietnam  servTce.  was 
exposed  to  an  herbicide  agent  containing 
dioxin  or  2.4-dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  or 
to  any  other  herbicide  agent,  each  disease  (if 
any  I  listed  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  m  accordance  with  this  section 
and  identified  in  such  regulations  as  having 
positive  association  with  the  blologlcaii  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  such  herbicide  ag-ent 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred  In 
or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  is  no  record  of  evidence  of 
such  disease  during  the  period  of  such  serv- 
ice. 

'(2'  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
veteran  who  performed  Vietnam  service  anc: 
has  a  disease  referred  to  in  paragraph  <  1  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
been  exposed  during  such  service  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  containing  dioxin  or  2,4- 
Qichlorophenoxyacetic  acid,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  exposed  during  such 
ser\'ice  to  any  other  chem.ical  comipound  m 
an  herbicide  agent,  unless  there  Is  afrirma- 
tive  evidence  to  establish  conclusively  that 
the  veteran  was  not  exposed  to  any  such 
agent  during  such  service. 

(3'  The  Secretary  may  extend  the  appllc;a- 
bility  of  paragraph  d  of  this  subsection  to 
the  case  of  any  veteran  who,  during  the  per- 
formance of  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
ser\"ice  outside  Vietnam,  was  exposed  to  an 
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aKent  of  the  same  type  as  the  herbicide 
aRent  referred  to  In  paraKxaph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section 

(b)  DiHEASEs  To  Be  Prescribed  in  Regi  • 
1.ATIONS  ( 1 1  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines pursuant  U)  this  section  that  there  Is 
positive  association  between  any  disease  and 
the  bloloKkal  effects  of  exposure  U)  an  herbl 
clde  agent  In  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  reRulatlons  listing  each  disease 
having  such  positive  association  In  the  case 
of  each  disease  listed  In  the  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall  identify  the  herbicide  agent 
that  causes  the  biological  effects  with  which 
the  disease  has  positive  asscK-lation  After 
the  Secretary  prescribes  regulations  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
periodically  revise  such  regulations,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  reflect  determinations  periodi- 
cally made  pursuant  to  paragraph  i2)  of  this 
subsection 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  (not 
less  often  than  biennially  V— 

lA)  determine  whether  any  disease  not 
listed  in  regulations  under  this  section  has 
positive  association  with  such  effects;  and 

■(B)  determine  whether  any  disease  listed 
In  such  regulations  does  not  have  positive 
aaaoclallon  with  such  effects 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  determina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  on 
the  basis  of  reports  received  by  the  Sec 
retary  from  a  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  and  all  other 
relevant  scientific  evidence.  Information,  or 
analyses  avallalile  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  the  determinations 

•■(CI    UTILIZATION    OK    CONTKAtT    SCIENTIFIC 

Organization  In  prescxlblng  and  revising 
regulations  for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(bi.  the  Secretary  shall  obtain,  by  contract, 
the  determinations  and  estimates  of  a  con- 
tract scientific  organization  as  provided  In 
this  section 

•(d)  Reqiired  AcTivmES  of  Contract  Sci- 
ENTinc  OROANiZA-noNS.— <1)  Each  contract 
entered  into  under  subsection  (c1  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  provide  for  a  contract  scientific 
organization 

••(A I  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  each  her- 
bicide agent- 

••(1)  which  diseases  df  any)  have  positive 
association  with  the  biological  effecus  of  ex- 
posure to  such  agent.  Including  specifically 
effects  Involving  porphyrin  synthesis,  nerv- 
ous system  function,  immune  function,  re- 
production, and  birth  defects,  and  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  effects; 

•III)  which  diseases  (If  any)  have  limited 
positive  association  with  such  biological  ef- 
fects. 

■•(Ill)  which  diseases  (if  any)  have  insub- 
stantial association  with  such  biological  ef- 
fects, and 

■■(Ivi  lo  the  extent  practicable,  the  biol(>rl- 
cal  basis  for  the  positive,  limited  positive, 
and  Insubstantial  associations  of  diseases  re- 
ferred to  In  subclauses  it),  (lii.  and  (ill)  of 
this  clause  with  such  biological  effects;  and 
(Hi  U)  estimate  the  extent  of  the  associa- 
tion between  each  such  disease  and  such  bio- 
logical effects  using  metho<ls  as  (Quantitative 
and  as  objective  as  the  relevant  available 
data  permit. 

■•(2)  The  contract  scientific  organization 
shall  specifically  determine  whether  there  Is 
positive,  limited  positive,  or  Insubstantial 
association  between  the  biological  effects  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  d)  of  this  subsection 
and  the  following  diseases 
•(A)  Lung  cancer 

"(B)  Each  other  cancer 

"(e)  REQUIRED  Provisions  for  First  Con- 
tract—(D  The  first  contract  entered  Into 


under  subsection  (ci  of  this  section  shall  pro 
vide  for  the  contract  scientific 
organization— 

■■(A)  to  conduct  as  comprehensive  a  survey 
and  evaluation  as  Is  practicable  of  the  com 
pleted  and  ongoing  scientific  studies  of,  and 
other  scientific  evidence  or  information  re- 
garding, the  effects  that  herbicide  agents 
have  on  humans  or  other  animals  that  have 
been  exposed  to  such  agent-s.  and 

'■(B)  make  its  determinations  and  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  sur- 
vey and  evaluation 

••(2)  The  contract  scientific  organization 
shall  conduct  the  survey  and  evaluation  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  il)(Ai  of  this  sub- 
section through  a  panel  composed  of  recog- 
nized experts  in  toxicology,  medicine,  epide- 
miology, statistics,  biochemistry,  and  relat- 
ed fields  The  conduct  of  such  survey  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriate  peer  review. 

•■ID  REgllRED  CONTHACT  PROVISK^SS  RE- 
LATING TO  I'>:kiodk-  Det>;rmination8  of  the 
Secretary.- A  contract  entered  into  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in  connection 
with  the  Secretary's  periodic  determinations 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section  shall 
require  a  contract  scientific  organization— 

■'(1)  to  conduct  as  comprehensive  a  survey 
and  evaluation  as  Is  practicable  of  the  sci- 
entific studies,  evidence,  and  information  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (eidxAi  of  this  sec- 
tion that  have  become  available  since  the 
last  such  survey  and  evaluation  under  this 
section,  and 

•'(2)  make  its  determinations  and  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  sur- 
vey and  evaluation  and  all  other  surveys  and 
evaluations  conducted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section 

••(g)  Reports  of  Contract  Scientific  Or- 
ganizations —(D  Each  contract  scientific  or- 
ganization making  determinations  and  esti- 
mates under  this  8<'ctlon  shall  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  written  report  regarding 
its  determinations  and  estimates 
'•(2)  Each  rep<5rt  shall  contain 
'•(A)  the  name  of  each  disease  (if  any)  de- 
termined to  have  positive  association  with 
the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  in  Vietnam  and  the  identity  of 
such  agent, 

"(B)  the  name  of  each  disease  (If  any)  de- 
termined to  have  limited  positive  associa- 
tion with  the  biological  effects  of  exposure 
to  an  herbicide  agent  in  Vietnam  and  the 
identity  of  such  agent. 

■•(C)  the  name  of  each  disease  (if  any)  de- 
termined to  have  Insubstantial  association 
with  the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an 
herbicide  agent  in  Vietnam  and  the  Identity 
of  such  agent,  and 

'•(Di  with  resp»'ct  to  each  disease  named 
pursuant  to  clauses  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  this 
paragraph 

(II  a  discussion  of  the  biological  basis  for 
the  association; 

■■(11)  the  contract  scientific  organization's 
estimate  of  the  statistical  significance  of  the 
association; 

••(ill)  the  contract  scientific  organization's 
estimate  of  the  relative  risk  for  such  disease 
In  veterans  who.  during  Vietnam  service. 
were  exposed  to  an  herbicide  agent,  and 

•(Ivl  the  probability  that  the  estimates  re 
ferred  to  In  subclauses  (in  and  (ill)  are  cor- 
rect 

•■(3)  Estimates  and  probabilities  are  not  re- 
quired under  clauses  (ill.  (ill),  and  (iv)  of 
paragraph  i2i(Di  of  this  subsection  when  the 
available  data  do  not  permit  meaningful  es- 
timates and  probabilities 


■■(4i(Ai  If  a  contract  scientific  organization 
determines  that  a  disease  has  positive  asso- 
ciation with  the  biological  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  an  herbicide  agent  used  in  Vietnam, 
such  organization  shall  determine  whether 
there  Is  a  reasonable  basis  for  concluding 
that  a  Vietnam  veteran  with  the  highest 
level  of  exposure  to  that  herbicide  agent  in 
Vietnam  was  exposed  to  such  agent  under 
the  circumstances  necessary  for  such  bio- 
logical effects 

••(B)  If  a  contract  scientific  organization 
determines  that  there  Is  no  such  reasonable 
basis,  the  organization  shall  state  that  de- 
termination in  a  report  under  this  sub- 
section and  include  In  such  report— 

••(i)  a  description  of  the  evidence  that  sup- 
ports such  determination; 

•'(11)  a  description  of  the  evidence  (If  any) 
that  supports  alternative  conclusions,  and 

■•(111  I  a  full  discussion  of  the  organization's 
reasons  for  such  determination,  including  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  organiza- 
tion's determination  that  the  evidence  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  di  of  this  subparagraph 
outweighs  the  evidence  df  anyi  referred  to  In 
clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph 

■•(C)  A  determination  with  respect  to  rea- 
sonable basis  is  not  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  when  the  avail- 
able data  do  not  permit  a  meaningful  deter- 
mination 

■•(5)  The  first  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
or  before  the  date  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Agent  Or- 
ange Exposure  and  Vietnam  Service  Benefits 
Act  of  1991 

••(hi  Actions  of  the  SFXRtrrARY  After  Re- 
ceiving THE  First  Report  -di  Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary receives  the  first  report  under  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

•(A)  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (bid)  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  determine  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)(3)  of  this  section  whether  there  Is 
positive  association  between  any  disease  and 
the  biological  effects  of  exp<^)sure  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  in  Vietnam,  and 

■•(11)  If  so.  issue  proposed  regulations  list- 
ing each  such  disease  and  specifying  such 
agent. 

'•(Bl  transmit  Ui  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  containing  the  sci- 
entific basis  for  including  each  disease  listed 
in  such  proposed  regulations,  and 

"(Ci  if  any  disease  listed  in  the  first  report 
under  subsection  (gi  of  this  subsection  as 
having  positive  asscxiation  is  not  listed  In 
such  proposed  regulations 

'•(li  Include  in  the  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  the  scientific  basis 
for  not  including  that  disease  In  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  and 

"(ill  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  no- 
tice that  such  disease  is  not  listed  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations  despite  the  report  under 
subsection  (gi  and  include  m  such  notice  a 
discussion  of  such  scientific  basis 

"(2i  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  issues  any  proposed 
regulations  pursuant  to  paragraph  di  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final 
regulations  under  subsection  ibi  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  Issuance 

'•(II  Actions  of  the  Secretary  After  Re- 
ceiving A  Periodic  Report  — d)  Upon  receiv- 
ing a  contract  scientific   organization's  re- 


port after  a  periodic  survey  and  evaluation 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall— 

••(A)  determine  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)(3)  of  this  section  whether— 

••(II  any  disease  named  in  such  report  not 
listed  in  regulations  under  subsection  (bi  of 
this  section  has  positive  association  with  the 
biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbicide 
eigent  in  Vietnam;  and 

"(II)  any  disease  listed  in  such  regulations 
does  not  have  positive  association  with  such 
effects,  and 

"(Bl  promptly  transmit  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  containing 
the  Secretary's  determinations  under  clause 
(A  1  of  this  paragraph  and  the  scientific  bases 
for  such  determinations. 

"(2i(A)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  trans- 
mitting a  report  to  the  Committees  on  Vet- 
erans' .Affairs  under  paragraph  d)(B)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  or 
revise  regulations,  as  the  case  may  be.  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (bi  of  this  section  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reflect  the  Secretary's  deter- 
minations included  in  that  report  The  regu- 
lations or  revisions  of  regulations,  as  the 
case  may  be.  shall  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  Issues  the 
proposed  regulations  or  revisions,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

■iB)  If  any  disease  listed  in  a  periodic  re- 
port under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  as 
having  positive  association  is  not  listed  in 
such  regulations  or  revisions  of  regulations. 
as  the  case  may  be.  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  transmitting  a  re- 
port under  subparagraph  (Ai  of  this  para- 
graph, publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  no- 
tice that  such  disease  is  not  listed  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations  despite  such  report  and  in- 
clude in  such  notice  a  discussion  of  the  sci- 
entific basis  for  not  including  that  disease  in 
such  regulations  or  revisions. 

■iji  Effect  of  Removal  of  Disease  From 
Regulations  —Whenever  a  disease  is  re- 
moved from  regulations  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  di  of  this  section  as 
a  result  of  a  determination  under  paragraph 
d  )( A  Mil )  of  such  subsection— 

■d)  any  veteran  who  was  awarded  com- 
pensation for  such  disease  on  the  basis  of  the 
presumption  provided  in  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
removal  shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  on  such  basis,  and 

■■i2i  any  survivor  of  a  veteran  who  was 
awarded  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  death  of  a  veteran  result- 
ing from  such  disease  on  the  basis  of  such 
presumption  shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation on  such  basis 

■•(  ki  Limitation  on  Contract  authority  — 
TTie  contract  authority  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amount  as  is  provided 
for  in  an  appropriation  Act. 

••(li  Termination  of  Effectiveness  of 
This  Section. — d)  Subsections  (b)  through  di 
and  (k)  of  this  section  shall  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive 10  years  after  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  a  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion transmits  to  the  Secretary  the  first  re- 
port under  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

••(2l  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  affect  the  continued  effectiveness  of— 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  the 
regulations  referred  to  In  such  subsection, 
and 

"(B)  subsection  (j)  of  this  section. 

"(m)  DEFiNmoNB.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  section: 


••(1)  The  term  •Vietnam  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  who  performed  Vietnam  service. 

"(2)  The  term  "Vietnam  service'  means  ac- 
tive military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  Viet- 
nam during  the  Vietnam  era. 

••(3)  The  term  "herbicide  agent'  means  an 
agent  in  an  herbicide  used  in  support  of 
United  States  and  allied  military  operations 
in  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

"(4)  The  term  'biological  effect',  with  re- 
spect to  exposure  to  an  herbicide  agent. 
means— 

•■(A I  each  known  biological  effect  of  such 
exposure  on  humans,  including  those  biologi- 
cal effects  resulting  from  relevant  host  and 
environmental  factors:  and 

"iBi  each  biological  effect  of  such  exposure 
on  humans  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  on 
the  basis  of  the  known  biological  effects  of 
such  exposure  on  appropriate  animal  models. 

"(5)  The  term  'positive',  with  respect  to  as- 
sociation between  a  disease  and  the  biologi- 
cal effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbicide  agent 
in  Vietnam,  means  that  the  credible  evi- 
dence for  the  association  is  equal  to  or  out- 
weighs the  credible  evidence  against  the  as- 
sociation. 

"(6i  The  term  limited  positive',  with  re- 
spect to  association  between  a  disease  and 
the  biological  effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbi- 
cide agent  In  Vietnam,  means  that  the  credi- 
ble evidence  against  the  association  out- 
weighs the  credible  evidence  for  the  associa- 
tion but  that  there  Is  substantial  credible 
evidence  for  the  association. 

"(7)  The  term  'insubstantial',  with  respect 
to  association  between  a  disease  and  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  exposure  to  an  herbicide 
agent  in  Vietnam,  means  that  there  is  some 
credible  evidence  for  the  association  but  the 
evidence  Is  not  substantial 

"(8i  The  term  "relative  risk',  with  respect 
to  a  report  of  a  contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (gi  of  this 
section,  shall  have  the  meaning  determined 
by  such  organization  and  specified  in  such 
report. 

•■(9i  The  term  "contract  scientific  organiza- 
tion', with  respect  to  a  contract  under  this 
section,  means — 

••(A)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences:  or 

■■(B)  in  the  event  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tract, any  other  appropriate  private  non- 
profit scientific  organization  which  has  ap- 
propriate expertise  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
which  the  Secretary  Identines  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  writ- 
ten notification  received  by  such  committees 
at  least  90  days  before  the  date  on  which 
such  contract  is  entered  into". 

(2i  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  312  the  following 
new  Item: 

"■3I2A.  Presumption  of  service  connection  for 

diseases  associated  with  effects 

of  exposure  to  certain  herbicide 

agents". 

(C)  CoNfxiRMiNG   Amendment.— Section  313 

of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

inserting  "or  312A"  after  "section  312"  each 

place  it  appears. 

SEC.  134.  RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  AND 
TREAIMENT  OF  VETERANS  FOR  DIS- 
ABIUnES  RELATED  TO  EXPOSURE 
TO  CERTAIN  HERBICIDES  OR  TO 
SERVICE  IN  VIETNAM. 
(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  shall  compile  and  analyze,  on  a 


continuing  basis,  all  clinical  data  that  di  Is 
obtained  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs in  connection  with  examinations  and 
treatment  furnished  to  veterans  by  the  De- 
partment after  November  3.  1961.  by  reason 
of  eligibility  provided  in  section  610(eHl)(A) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  (2)  Is 
likely  to  be  scientifically  useful  In  determin- 
ing the  association,  if  any.  between  the  dis- 
abilities of  veterans  referred  to  in  such  sec- 
tion and  exposure  to  dioxin  or  any  other 
toxic  substance  referred  to  in  such  section  or 
between  such  disabilities  and  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era. 

(b)  ANNUAL  Report— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  annual  report  containing— 

d  I  the  information  compiled  in  accordance 
with  subsection  lai: 

(2)  the  Secretary's  analysis  of  such  infor- 
mation; 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  types  and  Incidences 
of  disabilities  identified  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  case  of  veterans 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a); 

(41  the  Secretary  s  explanation  for  the  Inci- 
dence of  such  disabilities: 

(S)  other  explanations  for  the  incidence  of 
such  disabilities  considered  reasonable  by 
the  Secretary; 

i6i  the  Secretary's  views  on  the  scientific 
validity  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  in- 
cidence of  such  disabilities,  as  evidenced  by 
the  data  compiled  under  subsection  (a), 
about  any  association  between  such  disabil- 
ities and  exposure  to  dioxin  or  any  other 
toxic  substance  referred  to  in  section 
6lO(eid)(A)  of  title  38.  United  Sutes  Code,  or 
between  such  disabilities  and  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service,  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era;  and 

(7)  the  evaluation  of  such  report  submitted 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  pursuant  to  subsection  (c>(2) 

(C)  CoNSULTA'noN  WITH  OTA— (li  The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment before  compiling  and  analyzing  any 
information  under  this  section  and  shall  sub- 
mit each  annual  report  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  to  the  Director  before  submitting 
such  report  to  the  committees  referred  to  in 
such  subsection. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  shall  review  each  annual 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  di  and 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs the  Directors  evaluation  of  the  content 
of  the  report. 

(d)  First  Report— The  first  report  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
SEC.  139.  TISSUE  ARCHIVING  SYSTEM. 

(ai  Establishment  of  System— For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  future  scientific  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  exposure  of  veterans 
to  dioxin  and  other  toxic  agents  in  herbi- 
cides used  In  support  of  United  States  and  al- 
lied military  operations  In  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  and  storage  of  volun- 
tarily contributed  samples  of  blood  and  tis- 
sue of  veterans  who  performed  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  The  system  may  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs or  under  a  contract  awarded  by  the  Sec- 
retary, whichever  Is  more  cost-effective. 

(b)  SECURm-  OF  Specimens— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  tissue  is  col- 
lected  and   stored   under   physically   secure 
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conditions  and  that  the  tissue  Is  maintained 
In  a  condition  that  Is  useful  for  research  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  AUTHORIZED  Use  of  Specimens— The 
Secretary  nnay  make  blood  and  tissue  avail- 
able from  the  system  for  research  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  privacy  rlifhta  and  interests  of  the  blood 
and  tissue  donors. 

(d)  Limitations  on  Acceptance  of  Sam- 
ples—The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
limitations  on  the  acceptance  and  storage  of 
blood  and  tissue  samples  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  consistent  with  the 
purpose  specified  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a). 

(e)  Consultation  Requirements.— d)  To 
the  extent  provided  under  any  agreement  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  reffardlng  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  tissue  archiving  system 
under  this  section,  including  any  limitation 
to  be  prescribed  under  subsection  (d). 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  does  not  enter  into  an  agreement 
for  consultation  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  on  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  tissue 
archiving  system  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing any  limitation  to  be  prescribed  under 
subsection  (d). 

(H  Contract  AuTHORrrY  subject  to  Ap- 
propriation—The  contract  authority  pro- 
vided In  this  section  shall  be  effective  for  a 
fiscal  year  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amount 
aa  is  provided  for  in  an  approprlatmn  .\cl 
8gC.  1»  SClENTinC  RESEARCH  FEASIBILITir 
STUDIES  PROGRAM. 

(a)  EsTABl.isHMKNT  OK  PROGRAM.- The  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  establish  a 
program  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  studies 
of  the  feasibility  of  conducting  additional 
scientific  research  on— 

(1)  health  hazards  resulting  from  exposure 
to  dloxln. 

(2)  health  hazards  resulting  from  exposure 
to  other  toxic  agents  In  herbicides  used  in 
support  of  United  States  and  allied  military 
operations  in  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam 
era,  and 

(3i  health  hazards  resulting  from  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  Vietnam 
during  the  Vietnam  era 

lb)  PRfXjRAM  Requirements —(1)  Under  the 
program  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
I  a  I.  the  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  criteria 
prescribed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  award 
contracts  or  furnish  financial  assistance  to 
non-Government  entitles  for  the  conduct  of 
studies  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  criteria 
for  (A)  the  selection  of  entitles  to  be  awarded 
contracts  or  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  the  program,  and  <Bt  the  approval  of 
studies  to  be  conducted  under  such  contracts 
or  with  such  financial  assistance 

ici  Report  -The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
report  the  results  of  studies  conducted  under 
the  program  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

d)  Consultation  Wrrn  the  National 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES —To  the  extent  pro- 
vided under  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  di  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  regarding 
the  fstttbllahment  and  administration  of  the 
prugram  under  subsection  (a)  and  (2)  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  shall  review  the 
studies  conducted  under  contracts  awarded 


pursuant  to  the  program  and  the  studies  con- 
ducted with  financial  assistance  furnished 
pursuant  to  the  program  The  agreement 
shall  require  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  any 
recommendations  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  considers  appropriate  re- 
garding any  studies  reviewed  under  the 
agreement 

(ei  AtTHORm-  Subject  to  appropria- 
tion.—The  authorities  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  to  furnish  financial  assistance 
provided  In  this  section  shall  be  effective  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amount  as  Is  provided  for  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act. 

SEC.  1*7.  OUTREACH  SERVICES. 

Section  12(M(ai  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Improvement  Act  of  1988  (division  B  of  Pub- 
lic Law  100-687.  102  Stat.  4125)  Is  amended— 

111  In  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  ■'.  as  such 
Information  on  health  risks  becomes 
known"; 

i2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  lA)  and  (B),  respectively. 

(3)  by  inserting  '(1) '  after  "Prooram.— '•; 
and 

(4>  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  annually  furnish  updated  information 
on  health  risks  described  In  paragraph  (IKA) 
to  veterans  referred  to  In  paragraph  d  i" 
SEC.  IM.  REPORT  REIATING  TO  RESEARCH  ON 
THK.xrMKVrs     FOR     KXI'OSITIE     TO 

indxis  \si)  irniKK  n)XU'  a«;ent8 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  containing  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
search being  conducted  to  identify  and  de- 
velop treatments  for  physiological  absorp- 
tion of  dloxln  and  other  toxic  agents  similar 
to  the  toxic  agenu  In  herbicides  used  In  sup- 
port of  United  States  and  allied  operations 
In  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era.  includ- 
ing research  relating  to  exposure  to  dloxln 
and  other  toxic  agents  outside  Vietnam 

SEC.    l»    ETTTNSION    OF    HEAITH  CARE    EUCl 

Hll  IT*     HA.SKI)    ON    At;KVT    ORANliE 
OH  l()M/.I.\<i  RADIATION  KXI'OSl  Ht.. 

Section  610(e)(3)   is  amended   by   striking 
out  "December  31.  1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    December  31.  1993  " 
SEC.  130.  DEF1NITION& 

In  this  title— 

(1)  the  terms  -veteran  ".  -service-con- 
nected ",  "active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice", and  "Vietnam  era"  shall  have  the 
meanings  given  those  terms  in  paragraphs 
(2i,  (16).  (24).  and  (29),  respectively,  of  section 
101  of  title  38.  United  States  Code; 

i2)  the  term  -disability"  refers  to  a  disabil- 
ity within  the  meaning  of  chapter  11  of  such 
title,  and 

(3)  the  term  "soa-tlssue  sarcoma"  means 
any  sarcoma  other  than  osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  and 
mesothelioma 

TITl.K  II     HKAl  TH  (ARK 
PART  A     MKNTAI.  III-LU.TH 

SEC  201  «  AKK  FOR  (  OMHAT  niF^TTH  VFrTER 
A.NS  WITH  SKRVICF  RKl>T>;i)  POST 
rKAlMATU   .STK>-.S.s  Dl.SOKDER. 

(a)  Reqiihkmkn'i  T"  y  i^-.s.-^n  r\He.  and 
Services —(1)  Section  «Tj       i ;ded— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"' !'•■:     •      Kir";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subeectlona: 


"(bMl)  Any  veteran— 

"(A)  who,  as  determined  by  the  Chief  Bene- 
fits Director  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2i  of 
this  subsection,  served  on  active  duty  in  a 
theater  of  combat  operations  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  during  World  War  I.  World 
War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  or  In  any  other  area  during  a  period  in 
which  hostilities  (as  defined  in  subsection  ic) 
of  this  section)  occurred  in  such  area,  and 

"(B)  whom  a  mental  health  professional 
designated  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  has 
diagnosed,  following  an  examination  of  such 
veteran  by  such  professional,  to  be  suffering 
from  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  related 
to  such  service. 

shall  be  furnished  care  and  services  for  such 
disorder  pursuant  to  sections  610(a)(1)(A)  and 
612(a)(1)(A)  of  this  title  even  though  such  dis- 
order has  not  been  determined  to  be  service- 
connected. 

••(2)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  is  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  from  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder,  a  determination  of  whether  the  vet- 
eran satisfies  the  service  requirement  relat- 
ed to  such  disorder  set  out  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  the  most 
expeditious  means  practicable. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  term  hostilities'  means  an 
armed  conflict  In  which  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  subjected  to  danger  com- 
parable to  the  danger  to  which  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  in 
combat  with  enemy  armed  forces  during  a 
period  of  war.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense." 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows' 

"{60*2.   Sp<<-ial    proviBionii   rt-lating   to   mental 
illnrMM  disabilitifH". 

(B)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  17  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

■"602.  Special  provisions  relating  to  mental 
Illness  disabilities  "'. 

lb)  Timeliness  of  Evaluation  and  Ver- 
ification OF  St  ATtts.— Section  612A  is 
amended— 

(li  in  subsection  (h>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Administrator""  and 
Veterans'  Administration  "  each  place  It  ap- 
pears  and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "Sec- 
retary" and  "Department",  respectively;  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "the 
Secretary  considers"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  Secretary  considers""; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  di  as  sub- 
section (J)  and.  In  such  subsection,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Veterans'  Administration"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■Department"',  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (1): 

"d)  Whenever  a  veteran  Is  referred  by  a 
center  to  a  Department  general  health-care 
facility  for  a  determination  regarding  such 
veterans  eligibility  for  care  and  services 
under  section  602(b)  of  this  title,  the  veteran 
shall  be  evaluated  for  diagnostic  purposes 
within  7  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
ferral is  made  " 

SEC.    aOl    ELIGlBll.ITV    FOR    SERVICES    AT    VET 
CENTERS. 
Subsection  (ai  of  section  612A  is  amended — 
(U  by  inserting  "(1)""  after  ""lai";  and 
<2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'(2)(A)  Upon  the  request  of  any  veteran 
who  served  on  active  duty  In  a  theater  of 
combat  operations   las  defined   by   the   Sec- 


retary during  World  War  I.  World  War  11,  or 
the  Korean  conflict  or  in  any  other  area  dur- 
ing a  period  in  which  hostilities  las  defined 
In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph i  oc- 
curred in  such  area,  the  Secretary  may  fur- 
nish counseling  to  such  veteran  in  order  to 
assist  the  veteran  to  overcome  any  psycho- 
logical problems  associated  with  such  serv- 
ice. The  counseling  shall  include  a  general 
mental  and  psychological  assessment  to  as- 
certain whether  the  veteran  has  mental  or 
psychological  problems  associated  with  such 
service. 

""(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "hostilities" 
means  an  armed  conflict  in  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  subjected  to  danger 
comparable  to  the  danger  to  which  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  subjected  in 
combat  with  enemy  armed  forces  during  a 
period  of  war.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   " 

SEC.    203.    ME.NTAl.    ILLNESS    RESEARCH.     EDL 
CATIO.N,  A.N-D  CLINICAL  CENTERS. 

(a)  In  General— Section  4101  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

'"(g)(1)  The  purposes  of  this  subsection  are 
(A)  to  Improve  and  expand  the  capability  of 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  health-care 
facilities  to  respond  with  the  most  effective 
and  appropriate  services  possible  to  the 
needs  of  veterans  suffering  from  mental  ill- 
ness, especially  from  service-related  condi- 
tions, and  (Bi  to  advance  scientific  knowl- 
edge regarding  mental  illness,  especially 
service-related  conditions,  and  regarding 
such  needs  and  the  methods  of  meeting  them 
by  facilitating  higher  quality  care  for  eligi- 
ble veterans  suffering  from  mental  illness, 
especially  from  service-related  conditions, 
through  research,  the  education  and  training 
of  health  personnel  m  the  provision  of  health 
care  to  such  veterans,  and  the  development 
of  improved  models  of  clinical  services  for  el- 
igible veterans  suffering  from  mental  illness. 

■"(2»Ai  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  shall  designate  not  more  than 
five  heallh-care  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  lat  least  one  of  which 
shall  be  designated  before  January  1.  1992)  as 
the  locations  for  centers  of  mental  illness  re- 
search, education,  and  clinical  activities  and 
(subject  to  the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds  for  such  purpose)  shall  establish  and 
operate  such  centers  at  such  locations  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection 

-'(Bi  In  designating  facilities  as  the  loca- 
tions for  centers  under  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  ensure  appropriate  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  such  facllitle? 

"iCi  The  Secretar.v  may  not  designate  any 
health-care  facility  as  a  location  for  a  center 
under  subparagraph  lA)  of  this  paragraph  un- 
less the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  deter- 
mines that  the  facility  has  lor  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  develop)— 

"(i)  with  an  accredited  medical  school 
which  provides  education  and  training  in 
psychiatry  and  with  which  such  facility  is 
affiliated,  an  arrangement  under  which  resi- 
dents receive  education  and  training  in  psy- 
chiatry through  regular  rotation  through 
such  center  so  as  to  provide  such  residents 
with  training  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  mentAl  Illness: 

-'III)  with  an  accredited  graduate  school  of 
psychology    whicb    provides    education    and 


training  in  clinical  or  counseling  psychology 
or  both  and  with  which  the  facility  is  affili- 
ated, an  arrangement  under  which  students 
receive  education  and  training  in  clinical  or 
counseling  psychology  or  both  through  regu- 
lar rotation  through  such  cent«r  so  as  to  pro- 
vide such  students  with  training  in  the  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  mental  illness; 

'-(iii)  an  arrangement  under  which  nursing, 
social  work,  or  other  allied  health  personnel 
receive  training  and  education  in  mental 
health  care  through  regular  rotation 
through  such  facility; 

"(iv)  the  ability  to  attract  the  participa- 
tion of  scientists  who  are  capable  of  ingenu- 
it.v  and  creativity  in  research  into  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  mental 
illness  and  into  models  for  furnishing  care 
and  treatment  to  veterans  suffering  from 
mental  illness; 

"(v)  a  policymaking  advisory  committee 
composed  of  appropriate  mental  health  care 
and  research  representatives  of  the  facility 
and  of  the  affiliated  school  or  schools  to  ad- 
vise the  directors  of  such  facility  and  such 
center  on  policy  matters  pertaining  to  the 
activities  of  such  center  during  the  period  of 
the  operation  of  such  center;  and 

"(vi)  the  capability  to  conduct  effectively 
evaluations  of  the  activities  of  such  center. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  basic  support  of  the  research 
and  education  and  training  activities  of  the 
centers  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  d) 
of  this  subsection  $3,125,000  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  $6,250,000  for  each  of  the  next  three 
fiscal  years.  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
allocate  to  such  centers  from  other  funds  ap- 
propriated generally  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  medical  care  account  and 
medical  and  prosthetics  research  account 
such  amounts  as  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
determines  appropriate. 

"(4)  Activities  of  clinical  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation at  each  center  shall  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  award  of  funding  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  medical  and  prosthetics  re- 
search account  and  shall  receive  priority  in 
the  award  of  funding  from  such  account  inso- 
far as  funds  are  awarded  to  projects  for  men- 
tal illness. 

"(5)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  en- 
sure that  research  activities  carried  out 
through  such  centers  include  an  appropriate 
emphasis  on  the  psychosocial  dimension  of 
mental  illness  and  on  models  for  furnishing 
care  and  treatment  to  veterans  suffering 
from  mental  illness. 

"(6 1  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  en- 
sure Lhat  useful  information  produced  by  the 
research,  education  and  training,  and  clini- 
cal activities  of  such  centers  is  disseminated 
throughout  the  Veterans  Health  Services 
and  Research  Administration  through  the 
development  of  programs  of  continuing  med- 
ical and  related  education  provided  through 
regional  medical  education  centers  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of  this  title  and 
other  means. 

""(7)  The  official  within  the  Central  Office 
of  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  responsible  for  men- 
tal health  and  behavioral  sciences  matters 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the 
operation  of  the  centers  established  pursuant 
to  paragraph  d  )  of  this  subsection    " 

(b)  REPORTS.— Not  later  than  February  1  of 
each  of  1993.  1994,  and  1995,  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
experience  during  the  prior  fiscal  year  under 
the    centers    established    pursuant    to    the 


amendment   made   by   subsection   (a).   E}ach 
such  report  shall  contain— 

(1)  descriptions  of  lAi  activities  carried  out 
at  each  center  and  the  funding  provided  for 
such  activities.  iB)  the  advances  made  at 
each  center  in  research,  education  and  train- 
ing, and  clinical  activities,  and  (C)  the  ef- 
forts to  disseminate  throughout  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration useful  information  produced  by  such 
activities:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary's  evaluations  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  centers  in  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (gi  of  section  4101  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  204.  SPECL^L  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  TRAt 
MATIC  STRESS  DISORDER 
(a)  EVAL'JATION  OF  STfDV  OF  POSTW  .\R  PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL Problems  of  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans.—di  Not  later  than  February  15.  1991. 
February  15.  1992  and  February  15.  1993.  the 
Special  Committee  on  Post-Traumatic 
Stress  Disorder  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  -Special  Committee"")  es- 
tablished pursuant  t-o  section  U0(bid)  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Care  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law-  98-528:  98  Stat.  2691  sha;;  subm.it  con- 
currently to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives (hereinafter  in  this  seclion  refe.'Ted  to 
as  the  --Committees'  a  report  setting  forth 
the  Special  Committee's  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  the  study  required  by  section  102  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Care  .Amendments  of 
1983  (Public  Law  98-160;  97  Stat  994  ^  Such  re- 
port shall  include  the  Special  Committee's — 

(A)  overall  evaluation  of  the  conduct,  va- 
lidity, and  meaning  of  the  study: 

(B)  assessment  of  the  capability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  t-c  meet  the 
need  for  diagnosing  and  treating  veterans  for 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  and  for  other 
psychological  problems  in  readjusting  to  ci- 
vilian life,  as  estimated  in  the  results  of  such 
study; 

(C)  evaluation  of  the  Secretary"8  report  on 
the  study:  and 

(D)  recommendations  for  any  further  or 
follow-up  research  on  the  matters  addressed 
in  the  study 

(2)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  receiving 
the  Special  Committee's  report  under  para- 
graph d  ).  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  any  comments  concerning  the 
report  that  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

lb)  UPDATES  OF  Reports  Under  SExrriON 
110(c)  OF  PI'BLIC  Law  98-528 —d  i  Not  later 
than  February  '.  of  each  of  1991  and  1992.  the 
Special  Committee  shall  concurrently  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  and  the  Committees  a 
report  containing  inform.ation  updating  the 
reports  submitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  nO<e)  of  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-528:  98  Stat  2693.. 
together  with  any  additional  information 
the  Special  Committee  considers  appropriate 
regarding  the  overall  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  mieet  the  needs 
of  veterans  with  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order and  other  psychological  problems  in 
readjusting  to  civilian  life 

i2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
each  of  the  Special  Committee's  reports 
under  paragraph  d).  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committees  any  comments  con- 
cerning the  report  that  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

SEC.      205.      FUNDING      FOR      POST-TRALTHATIC 
STRESS  DISORDER  PROGRAMS. 

In  the  documents  providing  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
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Veterans  Affairs  that  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  submits  to  the  Congress  In  con- 
junction with  the  President's  budget  submis- 
sion for  fiscal  vear  1992  and  for  fiscal  year 
1993  pursuant  to  sfition  UOft  of  title  31.  Unit 
ed  Stat«»8  Code,  the  SecretJiry  shall  Identify 
the  amounts  In  the  appropriations  requests 
for  Department  accounts  that  are  estimated 
to  be  oblittated  for  - 

(li  the  payment  of  compensation  to  veter- 
ans for  disabilities  resulting  ffom  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  •PTSD")  that  la  service- 
connected. 

(2)  the  treatment  of  veterans  by  or  at  the 
expense  of  the  Department  for  PTSD  related 
to  their  active-duty  service,  including  spe- 
cific designation  of  funds  for  the  treatment 
of  PTSD- 

(A)  In  PTSD  programs  designated  pursuant 
to  section  IKXaxn  of  Public  I^w  98  528: 

(B)  In  Inpatient  psychiatric  programs  and 
outpatient  mental  health  programs  other 
than  such  designated  PTSD  programs: 

(C)  In  readjustment  counseling  programs 
pursuant  to  612A  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code;  and 

(Dl  under  contract  through  non  Depart- 
ment sources  furnishing  di  readjustment 
counseling  services  pursuant  to  section 
612A(e>  of  such  title.  (11)  mental  health  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  such  section  612A(ei.  or  (111) 
mental  health  services  pursuant  to  other  au- 
thority, and  described  in  the  first  annual  re- 
port submitted  pursuant  to  section  llCXexl) 
of  Public  IjLW  98  .S28  as  having  been  proposed 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Post-Trau 
matlc  Stress  Disorder. 

(3)  education,  training,  and  research  at^ 

(A)  the  National  Center  on  Post- Traumatic 
Stress  Disorder  established  under  section 
110(c)  of  Public  Law  98-528 

(B)  any  centers  of  mental  Illness  research, 
education,  and  clinical  activities  that  may 
be  established  at  Department  medical  cen 
ters;  and 

(C)  other  Department  research  facilities; 
and 

(4)  the  operation  of  the  National  Center  on 
Post  Traumatic  Strpss  Disorder 

8Ef  Wa.  .SEIJXTION  OK  UH'ATHJNS  KOK  NKW 
POST  TKAl'MATlt  «TK»:8.S         DIS- 

ORDER TREATMENT  INITS. 

(a)  AccKssiMlllTY  OK  ITSD  TkkaTMENT 
UNrrs      tl        ".r-KKAN.H     IN     RCRAl,     AREA.S     -( 1 ) 

Subchapw"  1  ;  chapter  81  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  t-nd  the  following  new  section; 
'I  5017.  Locations  of  PTSD  treatment  uniU 

"The  Se<  retary  shall  to  the  extent  prac 
ticable  ensure  that  there  are  Department 
pc>st-traumatic  stress  disorder  treatment 
units  In  locations  that  are  readily  accessible 
to  veterans  residing  in  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States. •' 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  5017  the  follow- 
ing new  item 

•'5017  Locations  of  PTSD  treatment  units." 
(b>  Implementation  In  determining 
where  to  locate  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order units  which  may  l>e  established  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  .Affairs  shall  give 
strong  consideration  to  locations  referred  to 
In  section  5017  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  lai 

PART  B— GENERAL  HEAI.TH 

ate  111.  EMUIBILJTY  FOR  PROHTHirnc  DEVICES 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  MEDICAl. 
ITEMa 

(a)  In  General -Section  eoi(6)(A)(l)  Is 
uaaiUted  by  striking  out  "(except  under  the 


conditions  described  in  section  612<rxiKA)(l) 
of  this  tltlei  • 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
.Affairs  submits  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  copies  of  the  Secretary's 
written  determination  that  Implementation 
of  that  amendment  will  not  result  In  sub- 
stantial delay,  or  contribute  substantially  to 
delays.  In  the  furnishing  of  prosthetic  Items 
In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  disabil- 
ities that  are  service  connected  (within  the 
meaning  provided  In  section  101(16)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code)  or  in  the  denial  of 
such  items  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  such  disabilities 

SEC   tlT  EIJGIBIIJTY  FOR  OUTPATIENT  DENTAL 
CAKE 

Paragraph  di  of  section  612(bi  is 
amended— 

(11  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
pcu-agraph  iF); 

(2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (G)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of '.  or'  .  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Hi  medically  necessary  In  preparation 
for  hospital  admission  or  for  a  veteran  other- 
wise receiving  care  or  services  under  this 
chapter." 

SEC.   213.   INCREASE   IN   MAXIMl'M   LIMITATIONS 
ON  HOME  HRAl.TH  SERVK'I'>« 

Section  617(aii2i  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"J2.500"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"J5.000  ';  and 

(2i   In   subparagraph   (Bi,    by   striking   out 
•J600  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof   '11.200' 
SEC    214.  CONTRA<T  AITHORITY  PDR  ALCOHOL 

OR  dri;g-abl'8e  treatment 

Section  620A  is  amf-mli-d  hy  striking  out 
subsection  (ei  and  redesignating  subsections 

(f)  and  (gi  as  subsfi.  lions  it>  i  and  if' 

SEC.   215.    EXTENSION    OF   AlTHORITTf   TO   MAKE 
CONTRACTS    AND    GRANTS    TO    THE 
VETERANS       MEMORIAl.        MEDICAL 
CENTER.    REPCBIJC    OF    THE    PHll^ 
IPPINES. 
Section  632  Is  amended— 
(Din  subsection  (ai.  by  striking  out   'lOOO" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1995",  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (bMl>^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1990"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1996  ":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence  "Of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  purpose  for  each  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1991.  $50,000  shall  be  used  for  the  pur 
ptjse  of  educating  and  training  personnel  of 
the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center  ' 
SEC.  2I&  COMMCNITY  RASED  HOUSING  FOR  CER 

TAIN    VETERANS    WHO    ARE    HOME- 
l>:SS    OR    RECOVT.HINC;    FROM    8CB- 
STAN<  E  ABl  SE  OR  MENTAL  ILLNESS 
DISABILITIES. 
lai    E.XTEN.SlfiN    AMI    EXPANSION    OF    AUTHOR- 

m-  To  Sell  Ac-qiired  F'RoPER-nEs  for  occu- 
pancy' BY  HOMELEMS  ANt>  CERTAIN  OrHEK  VET- 
ERANS —Section  9  of  the  Veterans'  Home 
Loan  Program  Improvements  and  Property 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1987  i Public  Ijiw  lOO 
198;  38  U  S  C    1820  note)  Is  amended 

(1 )  in  subsection  (a>— 

lAi  In  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "and  to 
provide  transitional  housing  for  veterans  re- 
covering from  substance  abuse  or  mental  ill- 
ness dlsabllitlHs    after   "shelter  "; 

iBi  in  paragraphs  (2i  and  (3)(BMliii,  by 
striking  out  "best  interest*  of  homeless  vet- 
erans" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "best  interests  of  veterans  who 
are  to  occupy  the  property'  ,  and 


(Ci  in  paragraph  i3)(Bi(li.  by  Inserting  "or 
as  transitional  housing  for  veterans  who,  at 
the  time  of  entering  the  housing,  are  being 
furnished  services  by  the  Secretary,  directly 
or  by  contract,  for  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ence or  abuse  disabilities  or  mental  illness 
disabilities  or  who.  at  any  lime  within  90 
days  preceding  the  date  of  entering  the  hous- 
ing, have  t)een  furnished  such  services  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  purpose  "  after   "families'". 

(2)  In  subsection  (ci  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1990  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  De- 
cember 31.  1993  ".  and 

(3)  in  subsection  id) — 

(Ai  by  inserting  "and  March  1  of  each  of 
the  next  three  years  "  after  "March  1.  1990." 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  through  December  31. 
1989."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "through 
December  31  of  the  preceding  year  after 
"section" 

(b)    TRANSITIONAL    GROIH'    RESIDENCES    FOR 

Veterans  Recovering  From  Substance 
Abuse  Disabilities  <li  Section  620A  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsections 

"(g)(1)  To  assist  veterans  in  recovering 
from  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or  abuse 
disabilities,  there  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolv- 
ing fund  to  be  known  as  the  Transitional 
Housing  Fund'  The  Secretary  shall  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  Fund  to  make  loans  author- 
ized under  subsection  lii  of  this  section  to 
nonprofit  entities  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing such  entitles  In  meeting  the  costs  of  es- 
tablishing programs  for  the  provision  of 
transitional  residences  for  recovering  veter- 
ans. 

■■(2)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'recovering  veterans  means  veterans 
who,  at  the  time  of  entering  the  residences, 
are  being  furnished  services  by  the  Sec- 
retary, directly  or  by  contract,  for  alcohol  or 
drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabilities  or  who, 
a'  any  time  within  90  days  preceding  the 
.ial4'  of  entering  the  residences,  have  been 
furnished  such  services  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  purpose. 

■ihi  On  .July  1,  1991.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea-Hury  shall  transfer  JIOO.OOO  from  the  re- 
volving fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
4204  of  this  title  to  the  Transitional  Housing 
Fund  Aft#r  that  date,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  transfer  from  the  revolving 
fund  established  pursuant  l-o  that  section  to 
the  Transitional  Housing  Fund  such 
amounts,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $900,000,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  may  speci- 
fy 

"(ii  The  Secretary  shall  make  loans  from 
the  Transitional  Housing  Fund  for  the  pur- 
jK).«e  descrll)ed  in  subsection  igiili  of  this  sec- 
tion In  making  loans  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that^- 

"(li  each  loan  Is  repaid  within  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  loan  Is  made; 

"(2)  each  loan  Is  repaid  through  monthly 
installments  and  that  a  reasonable  penalty 
Is  asses8<»d  for  each  failure  ui  pay  an  install- 
ment by  the  date  specified  in  the  loan  agree- 
ment involved,  and 

"(3)  eacri  loan  Is  made  only  t<i  a  nonprofit 
private  entity  which  agrees  that.  In  the  oper 
ation  of  each  residence  established  with  the 
assistance  of  the  loan  — 

"(A  I  the  use  of  alcohol  or  any  illegal  drug 
in  the  residence  will  be  prohibited, 

"iBi  any  resident  who  violates  the  prohibi- 
tion in  subclause  (A)  of  this  clause  will  be 
expelled  from  the  residence, 

(C)  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  resi- 
dence, including  fees  for  rent  and  utilities, 
will  be  paid  by  the  residents. 


"(D)  the  residents  will,  through  a  majority 
vote  of  the  residents,  otherwise  establish 
policies  governing  the  conditions  of  resi- 
dence. Including  the  manner  in  which  appli- 
cations for  residence  are  approved;  and 

"(E)  the  residence  will  be  operated  solely 
as  a  residence  for  not  less  than  six  veterans. 

"(J  I  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  more  than  $4,000  and  not  more  than 
$4,000  in  total  loans  may  be  made  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  particular  transitional 
residence 

"(ki  All  loan  repayments  and  penalties  col- 
lected under  this  section  shall  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  Tiftnsitlonal  Housing 
Fund 

"(1 1  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  guidelines  for  the  oper- 
ation of  residences  described  in  subsection 
(g)(l  I  of  this  section. 

"imi  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tractual agreements  with  private  nonprofit 
corporations  for  the  purposes  of  collecting 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  payments  on  the 
loans  described  in  subsection  (g)il)  of  this 
section" 

i2i  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  di 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1991. 
SEC.  217.  EXPANDED  SERVICES  FOR  HOMELESS 
VETERANa 

(ai  ASSESSMENT  AND  PLAN  — <1)(A)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  require  the  director  of  each  med- 
ical center  or  the  director  of  each  regional 
benefits  office  to  make  an  assessment  of  the 
needs  of  homeless  veterans  living  within  the 
area  served  by  the  director  of  the  medical 
center  concerned  or  the  region  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  region  concerned,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(B)  Such  assessments  shall  identify  the 
needs  of  homeless  veterans  with  respect  to 
the  following  areas 

(I)  Health  care 

(II)  Education  and  training, 
(ill)  Employment. 

(Iv)  Shelter, 

(V)  Counseling, 

(vl)  Outreach  services 

(Ci  Such  assessments  shall  also  Indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  needs  referred  to  In 
clauses  il)  through  (vD  of  subparagraph  (B) 
are  being  met  adequately  by  the  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions. 

(D)  Such  assessments  shall  be  made  in  con- 
sultation with  all  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  serving  veterans  in 
the  appropriate  service  area  and  with  com- 
munity-based organizations  that  have  expe- 
rience working  with  homeless  persons  in 
that  area. 

(E)  Such  assessments  shall  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  uniform  procedures  and 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)(A)  The  director  of  each  medical  center 
shall  develop  a  plan  for  each  of  the  fl8c».l 
years  1991,  1992,  and  1993  for  the  provision  of 
outreach  services  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  needs  that  are  identified  in  the  assess- 
ment referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  on  the 
part  of  homeless  veterans  in  the  area  served 
by  the  medical  cjenter  concerned.  The  direc- 
tor of  each  medical  center  shall  develop  such 
plans  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  the 
appropriate  regional  benefits  office,  the 
heads  of  other  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  and  the  Director  for  Veter- 
ans Elmployment  and  Training  within  the 
State  concerned. 

(B)  Eiach  plan  developed  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall— 


(il  describe  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  meet,  di- 
rectly or  otherwise,  those  needs  of  homelesf 
veterans  that  are  identined  in  the  assess- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  ili  as  not 
being  adequately  met  by  existing  programs, 
and 

(11)  provide  that  the  director  of  the  medical 
center  concerned  or  other  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  meet  those  needs,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  through  exist- 
ing programs  and  available  resources. 

iC)  The  director  of  each  medical  center 
shall  coordinate  the  development  of  the  plan 
for  the  area  served  by  the  medical  center 
concerned  with  other  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  and  local  governments,  and 
community-based  organizations  and  other 
private  entitles  that  provide  services  to 
homeless  persons 

(D)  Each  plan  shall  include  a  list  of  all 
public  and  private  programs  that  provide  as- 
sistance to  homeless  persons  or  homeless 
veterans  in  the  area  concerned  and  shall  de- 
scribe the  services  offered  by  those  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  The  director  of  each  medical  center 
shall  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  plan 
developed  with  respect  to  the  area  served  by 
that  medical  center  In  carrying  out  such 
plan,  the  director  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  seek  to  inform  each  homeless  vet- 
eran, and  each  veteran  who  is  at  risk  of  be- 
coming homeless,  of  the  services  available  to 
the  veteran  within  the  area  served  by  the 
medical  center. 

(4)  The  director  of  each  medical  center 
shall  disseminate  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  all 
State  and  local  governments,  and  all  private 
entitles  that  provide  services  to  homeless 
persons  or  homeless  veterans  within  the  area 
served  by  the  medical  center  Information  re- 
garding the  services  provided  to  homeless 
veterans  by  the  medical  center  or  other  fa- 
cility of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

(b)  Pilot  Program  for  Providing  Domi- 
ciliary Care  for  Homeless  Veterans— ili 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  pilot  program 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  providing, 
through  existing  community-based  organiza- 
tions, domiciliary  care  (including  medical 
services)  to  homeless  veterans  eligible  for 
such  care  from  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  under  other  provisions  of  law.  In  car- 
rying out  the  program,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  contracts  with  community-based 
organizations  that  have  demonstrated  effec- 
tiveness in  providing  relevant  services  to 
homeless  persons.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct the  program  at  not  more  than  15  loca- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  entering  into  contracts  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
to  community-based  organizations  that  offer 
the  most  comprehensive  services,  particu- 
larly sei-vices  that  meet  needs  identified  in 
the  assessments  referred  to  in  subsection 
ia)(l)  as  not  being  adequately  met  by  exist- 
ing programs. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  subsection  $1,500,000  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1991,  1992,  and  1993, 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
pilot  program  conducted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  is  effectively  meeting  the  domi- 
ciliary care  needs  of  homeless  veterans  and 
that  additional  funds  are  needed  for  that 
program,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  section  801  of  the 
Stewart   B.   McKlnney   Homeless   Assistance 


Amendments  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-628, 
102  Stat  3257),  as  amended  by  subsection  le' 
to  the  account  available  to  cairry  out  the 
pilot  program  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section, except  that  no  amount  may  be 
transferred  in  any  fiscjal  year  that  would  re- 
duce the  amount  available  for  expenditure 
under  such  section  801  below  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  under  that 
section  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Funds 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
available  for  the  same  penod  for  which  origi- 
nally appropriated. 

(c>  Authority  to  Accept  Donations  for 
Certain  Programs  —The  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept donations  of  funds  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  one-stop,  non-residen- 
tial services  and  mobile  support  teams  and 
for  expanding  the  medical  services  to  home- 
less veterans  eligible  for  such  services  from 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affai.''^ 

(dl  Definitions —As  used  in  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (o: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs 

(2i  The  term  "medical  center'  means  a 
medical  center  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

i3i  The  term,  "regional  benefits  office" 
means  a  regional  benefits  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs 

(4)  The  term  "veteran"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  101i2)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code. 

i5i  The  term  "homeless  "  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  103<ai, 
as  limited  by  section  103(C),  of  the  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  100-77;  101  Stat  485). 

le)  Extension  of  Certain  Programs  for 
Homeless  Veterans— (D  Section  801  of  the 
Stewart  B  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance 
Amendments  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-628; 
102  Stat.  3257)  is  amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  subsection  (ai  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  AtTHORiZA'noN  of  Appropriations.— 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs $30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990;  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 
$57,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1992:  and  $65,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1993.  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  any 
other  authorizations  (whether  definite  or  in- 
definite! for  such  fiscal  years": 

iBi  in  subsection  (b) — 

(li  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  'Domicillary 
Care.— '  . 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "50  percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  amounts  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)'", 

(ill)  by  redesignating  clauses  di  and  (2i  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (Bi;  and 

(Iv)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2 1  The  amounts  available  for  the  pur- 
poses referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 1  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  A I  For  fiscal  year  1989.  $15,000,000 

"(B)  For  fiscal  year  1990.  $15,000,000 

"(C)  For  fiscal  year  1991.  $20,000,000 
"iD)  For  fiscal  .year  1992.  $22,500,000. 

"(E)  For  fiscal  year  1993,  $25,000,000.";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (C) — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "HOMELESS  Vet- 
erans.—"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "50  percent"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  amounts  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)";  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 
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"(2)  The  amounts  available  for   the   pur- 
poses referred  to  In  paragraph  d)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
"(Ai  For  fiscal  year  1989  $15,000,000 
••(B)  For  fiscal  year  I9H().  $15,000,000 
••(C)  For  fiscal  year  1991.  $30,000,000 
••(D)  For  fiscal  year  1992,  $35,000,000. 
••(E)  For  fiscal  year  199:),  $40,000,000  •'. 
<2)  ESCTENSION  OF  PK(X1H.\M    H)H   MENTALI-Y 

lix  HOMELESS  Veterans  Section  il5(di  of 
the  Veterans'  Benefits  and  Services  Act  of 
1988  (38  U  S.C  612  note)  is  amended  by  strlk- 
ing  out  1992  '  and  Inserting  in  Heu  thereof 
••1993-. 

(f)  Report —Not  later  than  February  1. 
1993.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  containing  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  programs  referred  to  m  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  and  (c). 

see.  21«.  EXTENSION  OF  Pn/)T  PROGRAM  OF  Ma 
BilJC  K»:a1.TH  iAHY.  cuNica 

Section  llJ(bi  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  and 
Services  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-322.  102 
Stat.  500)  Is  amended  - 

(li  by  striking  out  "and  1990  "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  "1990.  and  1991". 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  pilot  program  authorized  by  this  section 
Shall  remain  available  until  expended" 

sfr  21 »  advisory  rommittee  on  phosthet 
11  s  a.m)  si'eflai,  iii.sahii.itiks  i'ho- 
(;ra.m.s. 

(a I  Establishing  of  advisory  commit- 
tee.— Chapter  3  is  amended 

(1 )  by  redesignating  sections  223  and  224  as 
sections  224  and  225.  respectively;  and 

1 2)  by  Inserting  after  section  222  the  follow- 
ing new  section  223: 
"4    Ti3.    Advisory    CommitU-*-    on    I'rtmtheticn 

and  Special-Oiaabilitiea  Programs 

"(aid)  Tl-.f  Sf.  i>'Uiry  shall  establish  an  ad- 
visory commiltBe  to  lie  known  as  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Prosthetics  and  Special- 
Disabilities  Programs  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Committee"). 

"(2)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
Include 

"(Ai  appropriate  representatives  of  veter- 
ans who  use  prosthetic  devices; 

"(B)  individuals  who  are  recognized  experts 
In  the  fields  of  prosthetics  engineering; 

•'(C)  individuals  engaged  In  prosthetics  re- 
search; 

••(D)  Individuals  engaged  in  rehabilitative 
medicine; 

"lE)  Individuals  engaged  In  the  clinical 
treatment  of  individuals  who  are  users  of 
prosthetic  devices: 

"(F)  Individuals  engaged  in  clinical  treat- 
ment in  the  Department's  special-disabilities 
programs;  and 

"(G)  such  other  individuals  with  pertinent 
expertise  or  experience  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  appropriate 

■■(3)  The  Committee  may  also  include,  as 
ex  officio  members.  Individuals  appointed 
fi"om  the  Department 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
total  number,  terms  of  service,  and  pay  and 
ikllowances  of  members  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
term  of  office  of  any  such  member  may  not 
exceed  three  years. 

••(b)(1)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  on  all  matters  related  to— 

••(A)  prosthetics  and  speclal-dlsablllties 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary; 


••(B)  the  ccwrdination  of  programs  of  the 
Department  for  the  development  and  testing 
of.  and  for  Information  exchange  regarding, 
prosthetic  devices; 

"(C)  the  coordination  of  Department  and 
non-Department  programs  that  Involve  the 
development  and  testing  of  prosthetic  de- 
vices; and 

'•(D)  the  adequacy  of  funding  for  the  pros- 
thetics and  special-disabllltles  programs  of 
the  Department. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  regular 
basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Committee  on  the  matters  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection 

■'(CI  Not  later  than  January  15  of  1991.  1992. 
and  1994.  the  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  prosthetics  and  special-disabilities  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Not  more  than  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  any  such  report 
is  received  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  such  committees 
commenting  on  the  report  of  the  advisory 
committee 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'spe- 
cial-disabilities programs'  Includes  all  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  for 
spinal -cord-injured  veterans,  blind  veterans, 
veterans  who  have  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  ex- 
tremities. hearing-Impaired  veterans,  and 
other  veterans  with  serious  incapacities  In 
terms  of  dally  life  functions." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendme.nt  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  3  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating 
to  sections  223  and  224  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■223     Advisory    Committee    on    Prosthetics 
and     Special-Disabilities     Pro- 
grams. 
■224.    Rulemaking    procedures  and   judicial 

review. 
"225      Administrative     settlement     of     tort 
claims  ■ 

SEC.  2aO.  SERVICES  TO  OVttWO.MK  SERVICE-CON- 
NKCT>:!>  DISABILITIES  AFFECTING 
PR(H  RtJ^nON. 

(a)  DEFiNmoN  OF  "Medical  Services  ".— 
Clause  (A)  of  section  601(6)  Is  further  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

••(AMli  surgical  services.  (11)  services  to 
achieve  pregnancy  In  a  veteran  or  a  veter- 
an's spouse  when  such  services  are  necessary 
to  overcome  a  service-connected  disability 
impairing  a  veteran's  procreatlve  ability 
(but  only  if  such  services  are  furnished  by 
contract,  except  for  services  which  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  determines  that  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  facilities  are  fully 
capable  of  furnishing  in  a  cost-effective  man- 
ner), (ill)  dental  services  and  appliances  as 
described  in  sections  610  and  612  of  this  title. 
(Iv)  optometric  and  podlatric  services,  (vi  (In 
the  case  of  a  person  otherwise  receiving  care 
or  services  under  this  chapter)  preventive 
health-care  services  as  defined  In  section  662 
of  this  title,  (vl)  wheelchairs,  artificial 
limbs,  trusses  and  similar  appliances,  special 
clothing  made  necessary  by  the  wearing  of 
prosthetic  appliances,  and  such  other  sup- 
plies or  services  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  (viti 
travel  and  Incidental  expenses  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  111  of  this  title; 
and  ". 

(bi  ADVISORY  CoMMrTTEE  — The  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  appoint  an  advisory  committee 
to  advise  the  Chief  Medical  Director  on  the 
exercise  of  authority  to  furnish  services  de- 


scribed In  subclause  (11)  of  section  601(6»(A) 
of  title  38.  United  Slates  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (al.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Ai.t  (5  U  S  C  App  i  shall 
not  apply  to  the  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed under  this  subsfHlion 
SEC.    Ml.    COMPENSATEO   WORK    THERAPY   AND 

THERAPECTIC      RESIDENCE      PILOT 

PROGRAM. 
lai   ALTHdKlZKD   SiilHCES  FOR  PROVISION  OF 

Therapeitic  Work  —Section  618(b)(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'contractaal  ar- 
rangements with  private  industry  or  other 
sources  outside  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion "  and  insertlQK  In  lieu  thereof  "a  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  with  any  appro- 
priate source  (whether  or  not  an  element  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  or  of  any 
other  Federal  entity)  ". 

(b)  Use  of  Revolving  Fund.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  618(c)(li  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  "(Includ- 
ing defraying  the  costs  of  travel  and  related 
expenses  necessary  to  train  and  edu(»te  em- 
ployees In  the  administration  of  services 
under  such  subsection)" 

(c)  Pilot  Prcxjram— (li  Subchapter  II  of 
chapter  17  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 618  the  foUdW'.ng  new  seitlrvn 

"{    618A.    Compensated    work    therapy    and 
therapeutic  residence  pilot  program 

•lai  During  fiscal  years  1991  through  1995. 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  compensated 
work  therapy  and  therapeutic  residence  pilot 
program  The  pilot  program  shall  have  two 
components  as  follows 

•■(li  A  component,  under  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section,  which  provides  for  contracting 
with  nonprofit  corporations  to  furnish  com- 
pensated work  therapy  in  conjunction  with 
the  operation  of  therapeutic  residences. 

••(2)  A  component,  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  which  provides  for  the  direct 
operation  of  therapeutic  residences  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  furnishing  of  compensated 
work  therapy. 

"(b)(li  Under  the  pilot  proifram,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  encourage  and  participate  in  the 
establishment  of  nonprofit  corporations  for 
the  purpose  of  contracting  with  such  non- 
profit corporations  to  conduct  compensated 
work  therapy  programs  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram at  not  less  than  ten  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medi- 
cal centers  operating  such  pnigrams 

■•(2)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  a  nonprofit  corporation  under  the 
pilot  program  only  If  the  corporation  pro- 
vides assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  it  will  operate  a  therapeutic  resi- 
dence for  eligible  veterans  In  conjunction 
with  an  existing  compensated  work  therapy 
program  at  a  medical  center  The  contract 
may  remain  in  effect  only  as  long  as  the  cor- 
poration operates  the  therapeutic  residence 
for  eligible  veterans  in  connection  with  the 
pilot  program. 

"(3)  A  contract  with  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion under  this  subsection  may  provide  for 
the  Secretary  to  furnish  the  corporation 
(with  or  without  consideration)  in-kind  serv- 
ices. Including— 

"(Al  technical  and  clinical  advice. 

••(B)  supervision  of  the  activities  of  com- 
pensated work  therapy  participants  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  any  property  for  use  as  a 
therapeutic  residence  ander  the  contract  and 
for  possible  later  sale  as  a  private  residence, 
and 

••(C)  minor  maintenance  of  and  minor  re- 
pairs to  such  a  therapeutic  residence. 

"(4)(A)  In  order  to  assist  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration to  purchase  or  lease  any  real  prop- 
erty  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a   thera- 
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peutic  residence  under  the  pilot  program  or 
to  operate  such  a  residence,  the  Secretary 
may  lend  the  corporation  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  specified  In  subparagraphs  iCi 
and  iDi,  respectively,  of  this  paragraph 

■iBi   Loans  authorized  by   this   paragraph 
shall  be  paid  out  of  sums  in  the  fund. 

"iCi  The  amount  of  a  loan  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  real  prop- 
erty may  not  exceed   - 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  of  real  prop- 
erty for  such  use,  the  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  price;  or 

"(11)  in  the  ca-se  of  a  lease  of  real  property 
for  such  use,  the  amount  of  the  rent  for  one 
year. 

"(D)  The  amount  of  a  loan  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  operation  of  a  therapeutic  resi- 
dence may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  estimated  amount.  a.»  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  neces-sary  for  the  operation  of  the 
residence  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

■•(E)  A  loan  made  to  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion under  this  paragraph  — 
"(1)  shall  t>e  payable  on  demand: 
■•(11)  shall  not  bear  interest  for  the  first 
five  years; 

•■(ill)  after  the  first  five  years,  shall  bear  a 
rate  of  interest  specified  by  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  and 

•'(iv)  shall  be  subordinate  to  any  mortgage 
loan  entered  into  for  purchase  of  the  resi- 
dence. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  each  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion to  which  a  loan  is  made  under  para- 
graph (41  of  this  subsection  for  the  purchase 
of  real  property,  the  pilot  program  contract 
with  such  corporation  shall  include  a  provi- 
sion that  requires  the  corporation— 

••(A)  to  sell  the  real  property  If  the  cor- 
poration does  not  operate  or  ceases  to  oper- 
ate a  therapeutic  residence  on  that  property; 
••(B)  to  pay  the  fund  the  sum  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan  and  the  amount  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  excess,  if  any.  of  the  sale 
price  over  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration for  the  purchase  and  improvement 
of  such  real  property;  and 

••(Ci  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
property  to  pay  the  obligations  imposed  by 
clause  (Bj  of  this  paragraph. 

•■(6)(Ai  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  in  es- 
crow any  sums  to  be  loaned  to  a  nonprofit 
corporation  under  paragraph  (4i  of  this  sub- 
section until  the  corporation  demonstrates 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  al 
least  25  percent  of  the  net  annual  operating 
expenses  of  the  corporation  will  be  paid  out 
of  funds  obtained  from  sources  other  than 
the  Department  of  Veterans  .Affairs  or  will 
be  satisfied  by  in-kind  services  obtained 
from  such  sources,  or  both.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  -net  annual 
operating  expen.ses'  means  the  amount  equal 
Ui  the  excess  of  the  estimated  amount  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  operating  the  therapeutic 
residence  or  therapeutic  residences  to  be  ac- 
quired or  operated  with  such  escrow  sums 
over  the  estimated  annual  rental  income 
from  eligible  veterans  residing  in  such  resi- 
dence or  residences. 

"(B)  If.  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  for 
which  any  amount  is  held  in  escrow  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  lAi  of  this  paragraph  in  con- 
nection with  a  contract  awarded  under  the 
pilot  program,  the  corporation  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  such  subparagraph  with- 
in 18  months  after  the  award  of  that  con- 
tract, the  corporation  shall  forfeit  all  rights 
to  the  amount  so  held  in  escrow,  the  escrow 
shall  be  terminated,  and  that  amount  shall 
be  credited  to  the  fund 

"(7kA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,    the   Secretary   shall    transfer   to 
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Administration  not  less  than  10  residences 
acquired  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs in  the  administration  of  chapter  37  of 
this  title. 

"(Bi  Each  property  so  transferred  under 
this  paragraph— 

■■(i)  shall  be  located  m  an  area  suitable  for 
meeting  the  need  of  the  Department  for  a 
therapeutic  residence  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram; and 

■■(ill  shall  be  leased,  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (Ci  of  this  paragraph,  to  a  non- 
profit corporation  for  operation  as  a  thera- 
peutic residence  under  the  pilot  program. 

"(C)  A  lease  of  property  under  this 
paragraph— 

■lii  shall  provide  for  a  lease  period  of  not 
less  than  one  and  not  more  than  three  years 
and  may  include  one  or  more  options  for  re- 
newal at  the  option  of  both  parlies  for  up  to 
three  additional  years. 

■■(ii)  shall  require  that  the  property  be  op- 
erated as  a  therapeutic  residence  during  the 
lease  period; 

•■(iii )  shall  require  that  the  residents  of  the 
therapeutic  residence  pay  to  the  nonprofit 
corporation  such  reasonable  rent  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe; 

"(iv)  shall  require  the  lessee  to  pay  to  the 
medical  center  benefiting  from  the  operation 
of  such  therapeutic  residence  60  percent  of 
the  rent  received  each  month  during  the 
lease  period  from  eligible  veterans  residing 
in  a  therapeutic  residence  on  such  property; 
"(V)  shall  provide  for  return  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Secretary  upon  termination  of 
the  lease;  and 

"(vi)  shall  include  such  other  terms  and 
conditions,  consistent  with  this  subsection, 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  for 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(8i  The  director  of  a  medical  center  shall 
hold  the  sums  received  pursuant  to  para- 
graph i8)iC)iiii)  of  this  subsection  until  such 
sums  are  transferred  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  shall  {Jeriodically 
transfer  such  sums  to  th«  appropriate  loan 
guaranty  fund.  The  Secretary,  m  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph. 

■■i9)  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  corporation 
that,  on  September  30.  1990,  is  conducting  a 
compensated  work  therapy  program  pursu- 
ant to  a  contract  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  operations  of 
such  corporation  not  covered  by  a  contract 
awarded  under  the  pilot  program  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
■'1 10)  In-kind  services  furnished  to  a  non- 
profit corporation  by  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  under  the  pilot  program  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  a  pass-through  ac- 
count under  the  Department's  resource  allo- 
cation methodology  and  any  other  methodol- 
ogy used  by  the  Department  to  allocate  re- 
sources to  Its  health-care  facilities. 

'■(11)1  A  I  Any  nonprofit  corporation  estab- 
lished to  operate  a  therapeutic  residence  or 
therapeutic  residences  under  the  pilot  pro- 
gram shall  be  established  in  accordance  with 
the  nonprofit  corporation  laws  of  the  State 
or  States  in  which  the  therapeutic  residence 
or  residences  are  to  be  operated  and  shall,  to 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
law.  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  State  or 
Slates,  as  the  case  may  be. 

■■iB)  A  nonprofit  corporation  participating 
in  the  pilot  program  shall  be  established 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  one  or 
more  compensated  work  therapy  programs 
and  operating  therapeutic  residences  in  con- 
junction with  such  programs. 
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Ci  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
paragraph  or  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  a  nonprofit  corporation  par- 
ticipating in  the  pilot  program,  and  its  direc- 
tors and  employees,  shall  be  required  to  com- 
ply only  with  those  Federal  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  executive  orders  and  directives 
which  apply  generally  to  private  nonprofit 
corporations 

■'.D)  The  board  of  directors  of  each  non- 
profit corporation  participating  in  the  pilot 
program  shal!  include  employees  of  the  De- 
partment, but  the  total  number  of  such  em- 
ployees on  the  board  m.ust  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  directors.  An  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
directly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  com- 
pensated work  therapy  programs  at  the  med- 
ical center  benefiting  from  the  operation  of 
a  therapeutic  residence  by  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  memt)er  of  the  board 

■■(E)  A  nonprofit  corporation  participating 
in  the  pilot  program  may— 

■■<ii  accept  gifts  and  grants  from,,  and  enter 
into  contracts  with,  individuals  an<3  public 
and  private  entities  solely  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  specified  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
subsection; 

■■(ii)  employ  such  employees  as  it  considers 
necessary  for  such  purpose  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  employees:  and 

■■I iii)  in  the  discretion  of  the  corporation 
board  of  directors,  transfer  gifts  and  grants 
accepted  under  clause  lii  of  this  s'^bpara- 
graph  to  the  fund. 

■■<F)  The  records  of  a  nonprofit  corporation 
laarticipating  in  the  pilot  program  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary 

■'iG)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  4!a)il) 
and  6(a)(1)  of  the  Insi>ector  General  Act  of 
1978,  the  programs  and  operations  of  such  a 
nonprofit  corporation  shall  be  considered  to 
be  programs  and  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  has  responsibil- 
ities under  such  Acl. 

■■(H)  Such  a  nonprofit  corporation  shall  be 
considered  an  agency  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 716  of  title  31  (relating  to  availability  of 
information  and  inspection  of  records  by  the 
Comptroller  General  i 

■■(I)  Each  such  nonprofit  corporation  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  report 
providing  a  detailed  statement  of  its  oper- 
ations, activities,  and  accomplishments  dur- 
ing that  year  The  corporation  shall  obtain  a 
report  of  independent  auditors  concerning 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  by  the 
corporation  during  that  year  and  shall  in- 
clude that  report  in  the  corporation's  report 
to  the  Secretary  for  that  year. 

■(J)  Each  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  nonprofit  corporation  participating  in 
the  pilot  program.,  each  employee  of  such  a 
corporation,  and  each  employee  of  the  De- 
partment involved  in  the  functions  of  the 
corporation  during  any  year— 

■■(ii  shall,  with  respect  to  such  functions. 
be  subject  to  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  Federal  employees  with  respect 
to  confiicts  of  interest  m  the  performance  of 
official  functions,  and 

■■(ii)  shall,  with  respect  to  such  functions, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  annual  state- 
ment signed  by  the  director  or  employee  cer- 
tifying that  the  director  or  employee  is 
aware  of.  and  has  complied  with,  such  laws 
and  regulations  m  the  same  manner  as  is  re- 
quired of  Federal  employees. 

iK)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  an  annual 
report  on  the  numiber  and  locations  of  non- 
profit corporations  participating  in  the  pilot 
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program  and  Che  amount  loaned  and  the 
valae  of  In  kind  services  furnished  by  the 
SecretAry  ui  each  such  corptjratlon  under 
the  pilot  pro«fram 

•■(cxli  Under  the  pilot  pnxfram.  the  Sec- 
retary, m  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
compenaat<'d  work  therapy  pruttrams  at  not 
less  than  ten  and  not  more  than  fifteen  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  medlca.1  cen- 
ters, shall  operate  residences  as  therapeutic 
residences  for  the  furnishing  of  transitional 
houslnK  solely  for  veterans  who  are  fur- 
nished compensated  work  therapy  pursuant 
to  section  618(b)  of  this  title 

■•(21  NotwithstandlnK  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  use  such  procure- 
ment procedures  for  the  purchase,  lease,  or 
other  acquisition  of  residential  housing  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  expedite  the  open- 
InK  and  operation  of  therapeutic  residences 
and  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

•  (3)  A  therapeutic  residence  may  be  oper 
ated  for  veterans  described  In  paragraph  (li 
of  this  subsection  under  the  following  condi- 
tions 

■■(A)  That  only  veterans  described  In  such 
paragraph  and  a  house  manager  reside  in 
such  residence. 

.H'  That  each  resident,  other  than  the 
house  manager,  pay  the  Department  rent  for 
the  period  or  periods  of  residence  In  such  res- 
idence 

•iC)  That.  In  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  such  therapeutic  residence  In  a  com- 
munity, the  Secretary  consult  with  appro- 
priate representatives  of  such  community 
and  comply  with  zoning  requirementa.  build- 
ing permit  requirements,  and  similar  re- 
quirements applicable  to  other  real  property 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  such  commu- 
nity 

"(D)  That  the  residence  meet  the  State  and 
community  fire  and  safety  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  other  real  property  used  for  simi- 
lar purposes  In  the  community  in  which  the 
therapeutic  residence  Is  located. 

■(4m Ai  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  free 
room  and  subsistence  for  a  house  manager  in 
addition  Ui  or  instead  of  payment  of  a  fee  for 
the  house  managers  services 

■•(B>  The  total  amount  of  the  compensation 
p»id  and  otherwise  provided  for  a  house  man- 
a«rer  i taking  into  consideration  the  value  of 
any  free  room  and  subsistence  under  sub- 
paragraph (Ai  of  this  paragraph)  may  not  be 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  total  amount 
that  would  be  payable  to  the  house  manager 
for  the  house  managers  services  If  the  house 
manager  were  paid  the  hourly  minimum 
wage  under  section  6(ai  of  the  Fair  Ijibor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U  S  C  aO&ai) 

■•(51  The  Secretary  may  operate  as  a  thera- 
peutic residence  under  this  subsection  — 

■(A  I  any  suitable  residential  property  (I) 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  as  the  result  of  a 
default  on  a  loan  made,  guaranteed,  or  in- 
sured under  chapter  37  nf  this  title,  or  (11) 
purchased  for  the  pilot  program,  and 

■•(B'  any  other  suitable  residential  prop- 
erty purchased,  leased,  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Secretary 

"(6)  In  the  caae  of  the  purchase  of  any 
property  referred  t<j  in  paragraph  (5)(A)  of 
this  8ut>aection,  the  Secretjtry  shall  transfer 
from  unobligaU'd  amountji  in  the  fund  to  the 
appropriate  loan  guaranty  fund  the  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  that  the  Secretary 
would  charge  for  the  .nale  .if  such  property  to 
a  nonprofit  organization  i>r  a  Stat.e  pursuant 
to  section  9  of  Pubhc  Ijiw  lOO  198  1 101  Stat 
1330). 

"(7)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction. 
and  control  of  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  Medi- 


cal Director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement, maintenance,  and  disposition  of 
property  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section. 
••(8)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe— 
•■(A)  a  procedure  for  establishing  reason- 
able rental  rates  for  persons  residing  in 
therapeutic  residences;  and 

■•(B)  appropriate  limits  on  the  period  for 
which  such  persons  may  reside  In  thera- 
peutic residences 

••(9)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  any 
property  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subsection  when  such  properly  Is  no 
longer  used  for  such  purpose  The  proceeds  of 
disposition  of  such  property  shall  be  credited 
to  the  fund 

■idMl)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  a  total  of  J5, 000.000  for 
fiscal  years  1991  through  1995 

■■(2i  To  the  extent  that  less  than  $5,000,000 
is  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1 1  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
to  the  fund,  from  unobligated  amounts  In  the 
General  Post  fund  of  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  medical  center  that  will  con- 
tract for  the  operation  of  or  operate  a  thera- 
peutic residence  under  this  section,  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary,  in  addition  to  any  amounts  so  ap 
proprtated.  to  carry  out  this  section 

■■(e»(li  Not  later  than  February  1.  1995.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  experience 
under  the  pilot  program 
••(2)  The  report  shall  Include — 
■•(A)  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects that  transfers  of  housing  to  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion under  the  pilot  program  have  on  the 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund  established 
under  section  1824(a)  of  this  title  and  the 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Fund  established 
under  section  1824Aia)  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  such  recommendations  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate 
"(0  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  - 
"(1)  the  term  'appropriate  loan  guaranty 
fund'  means  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  lease  or  pur- 
chase of  a  property  that  had  secured  a  loan 
that  was  guaranteed.  Insured,  or  made  under 
chapter  37  of  this  title  and  was  closed  or  as- 
sumed after  September  30.  1989.  the  Home 
Loan  Guaranty  Fund  established  by  section 
1824A(a)  of  this  title,  or  (ID  in  the  case  of  any 
other  properly,  the  Loan  Guaranty  Revolv- 
ing Fund  esUblished  under  section  1824(ai  of 
this  title; 

■•(2)  the  term  eligible  veteran'  means  a 
veteran  eligible  to  receive  therapeutic  and 
rehabilitative  services  under  this  section; 

■•(3)  the  term  existing  compensated  work 
therapy  program'  means  a  compensated 
work  therapy  program  that  la  being  con- 
ducted under  section  618(b)  of  this  title  by  a 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  cen- 
ter on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  the  Vet- 
erans Benefits  and  Health  Care  Act  of  1989; 

'•(4)  the  term  fund'  means  the  Special 
Therapeutic  and  Rehabilitation  Activities 
Fund  established  by  section  618(c)(1)  of  this 
Utie: 

■•(5)  the  term  'nonprofit  corporation' 
r.ieans  a  ..■corporation  recognized  as  an  entity 
t.ie  income  of  wnich  !s  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(cK3i  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986.  and 

■■(6)  the  term   therapeutic  residence   means 
a  residential  facility  in  which  eligible  veter 
ans  may  reside  while  participating  in  a  com- 
pensated  work    therapy    program   conducted 
pursuant  to  section  618  of  this  title  and  In- 


cludes real  property  associated  with  such  fa- 
cility 

"(gl  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  u>  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
appropriation  Acts  " 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  618  the  following 
new  item 

"618A.  Compensated  work  therapy  and  thera- 
peutic    residence     pilot     pro- 
gram." 
(d)  Nonprofit  CoRPORA-noNi*  for  Veter- 
ans   Compensated    Work    Therapy     Pro- 
grams.—d)  Chapter  73  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subchapter 
•SUBCHAPTER       VII     NONPROFIT      COR- 
I'ORATIONS      FOR      VK'reRAN.'';      COM- 
PENSATED      WORK       THERAPY       PRO- 
GRAMS 
'S  4171.  Authority  to  eatabliah;  Btatus 

"(ai  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  or  more  nonprnflt  cor- 
porations to  provide  a  flexible  funding  mech- 
anism for  the  conduct  uf  Department  com- 
pensated work  therapy  programs  for  veter- 
ans (including  homeless  veterans)  in  such 
community  or  communities  as  the  .Secretary 
may  designate  Except  ai*  otherwise  required 
in  this  sulxhapter  or  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  any  such  corpora- 
tion, and  its  directors  and  employees,  shall 
be  required  to  comply  only  with  those  Fed- 
eral laws,  regulations,  and  executive  orders 
and  directives  which  apply  generally  t*i  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporations 

"(b)  Any  corporation  established  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  established  solely  to 
facilitate  the  conduct  of  compensated  work 
therapy  programs  for  veterans 

••(c)  if.  by  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  a  corporation  under  this  subchapter,  the 
corporation  is  not  recognized  as  an  entity 
the  income  of  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  dissolve 
the  corporation 
"S  4172.  Fund*  received  by  corporation» 

••(a)  Except  for  sums  used  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi  of  this  section,  fanil.-*  rvi^eived 
by  a  corporation  established  under  this  sub- 
chapter for  the  conduct  of  compensau-d  work 
therapy  programs  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Special  Therapeutic  and  Rehabilitation  Ac- 
tivities Fund  established  under  section  618(c) 
of  this  title  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  for  conducting  such  programs 

••ibi(l)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  corporation  may  use  funds  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
defray  the  administrative  and  fundralslng 
expenses  of  the  corporation 

••(2)  Expenditures  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  approved  In  advance  In  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
"J  4173.  Board  of  dlrectorm;  eiecuUve  director 
••(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  board  of  directors  for  each 
corporation  established  under  this  sub- 
chapter The  board  shall  Include — 

••(1)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment who 

••(A)  Is  in  a  field  office  of  the  Department 

in  or   near  the  community   or  communities 

for  which  the  corporation  is  established,  and 

•■(B)  Is  involved  in  the  administration  of 

section  618  of  this  title   and 

"(2)  representatives  of  the  community  or 
communities  for  which  the  corporation  is  es- 


tablished who  are  not  officers  or  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(b)  Each  such  corporation  shall  have  an 
executive  director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  board  of  directors  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  The  executive  director  of  a 
corporation  shall  be  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  corporation  and  shall  have  such 
specific  duties  and  responsibilities  as  the 
board  may  prescribe 

"{  4174.  General  power* 

"A  corporation  established  under  this  sub- 
chapter ma.v— 

"(1 )  accept  gifts  and  grants  from,  and  enter 
into  contracts  with,  individuals  and  public 
and  private  entitles  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  conduct  of  compensated 
work  therapy  programs; 

"(2)  employ  personnel  to  carry  out  such 
purpose,  and 

"{3)  fix  the  compensation  of  such  person- 
nel. 

"S  4175.  Applicable  State  law 

■  .\ny  corporation  established  under  this 
subchapter  shall  be  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  nonprofit  corporation  laws  of 
the  State  or  States  In  which  the  community 
or  communities  for  which  the  corporation  is 
established  are  located  and  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent not  inconsistent  with  any  Federal  law, 
be  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  State  or 
States,  as  the  case  ma.v  be 

'i  4176.  Accountabilitv  and  oversight 

■'(a)(l)(Ai  The  records  of  a  corporation  es- 
tablished under  this  subchapter  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary 

"(Bi  For  the  purposes  of  sections  4(a)(1) 
and  6(a)(1)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  the  programs  and  operations  of  such  a 
corporation  shall  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
grams and  operations  of  the  Department 
with  respect  to  which  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  has  responsibilities  under 
such  Act. 

"(2)  Such  a  corporation  shall  be  considered 
an  agency  for  the  purposes  of  section  716  of 
title  31  (relating  to  availability  of  informa- 
tion and  inspection  of  records  by  the  Comp- 
troller General) 

"(b)  Each  such  corporation  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  annual  report  providing  a 
detailed  statement  of  its  operations,  activi- 
ties, and  accomplishments  during  that  year. 
The  corporation  shall  obtain  a  report  of 
Independent  auditors  concerning  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  funds  by  the  corporation 
during  that  year  and  shall  include  that  re- 
port in  the  corporation's  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  that  year 

"(C)  Each  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  corporation  established  under  this  sub- 
chapter, each  employee  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion, and  each  employee  of  the  Department 
who  is  involved  in  the  functions  of  the  cor- 
poration during  any  year— 

"(1)  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  Federal  employees 
with  respect  to  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
performance  of  official  functions;  and 

"(2)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  an- 
nual statement  signed  by  the  director  or  em- 
ployee certifying  that  the  director  or  em- 
ployee is  aware  of.  and  has  complied  with, 
such  laws  and  regulations  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  required  of  Federal  employees 

"(di  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  an  annual 
report  on  the  number  and  location  of  cor- 
porations established  and  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  made  to  each  such  corpora- 
tion. 


"4  4177.  Report  to  Congnaa 

"Not  later  than  February  1.  1993.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  experience  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1992  under  this  subchapter.  The  report  shall 
include  such  recommendations  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate 
"i  4178.  Expiration  of  authority 

"No  corporation  may  be  established  under 
this  subchapter  after  September  30,  1993. 
"S  4179.  Dennition 

■■For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
compensated  work  therapy  program'  means 
any  program  of  therapeutic  and  rehabilita- 
tive activities  conducted  under  section  618  of 
this  title.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  VU— NONPROFIT  COR- 
PORATIONS FOR  VETERANS  COM- 
PENSATED WORK  THERAPY  PRO- 
GRAMS 

"4171.  Authority  to  establish;  status. 
■'4172.  Funds  received  by  corporations. 
"4173.  Board  of  directors;  executive  director 
"4174.  General  powers. 
"4175.  Applicable  State  law. 
■4176    Accountabilit.v  and  oversight. 
"4177    Report  to  Congress. 
"4178.  Expiration  of  authority. 
"4179.  Definition.". 

(e)  Availability  of  the  Special  Thera- 
PEmc  AND  Rehabilitation  Acnvi-nES  Fund 
FOR  Certain  Activtties— Section  618(ci.  as 
amended  by  subsection  (b).  is  further 
amended  — 

il)  in  paragraph  di.  by  inserting  "and  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section  618A(C)  of 
this  title""  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  and 

(2i  in  paragraph  (2k— 

(A)  by  inserting  ""and  all  funds  received  by 
the  Department  as  rent  under  section  618A(C) 
of  this  title."'  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection.  ':  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■'The  Secretary  may  also  distribute  out  of 
unobligated  amounts  in  the  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, management,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
position of  real  property  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  618A  of  this  title." 

(f)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
618(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "thera- 
peutic work"  both  places  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "compensated  work 
therapy". 

SEC.  222.  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

(ai  Extension  of  Pilot  Program. —Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  663(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""II)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  subchapter,  the  Secretary,  through  fis- 
cal year  1995— 

""(A)  shall  furnish  annually  at  least  two 
preventive  health-care  services  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  feasible  and  appro- 
priate to  any  veteran  being  furnished  care  or 
ser\'ices  under  section  610(a)(l )  or  612(a)  (1 )  or 
i2i  of  this  title;  and 

"(B)  shall  implement  annually  at  each  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  health-care  fa- 
cility a  major  preventive  health-care  and 
health-promotion  initiative  for  such  veter- 
ans.'". 

(bi  Limit  on  Expe.vditvres.— Section  663(c) 
IS  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"'  after  "1983.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '.  more  than 
$16,000,000    In    fiscal    year    1991.    more    than 


J17.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1992.  more  than 
J18.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1993.  more  than 
J19.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  or  more  than 
$20,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995   " 

(ci  Directtor  of  Preven-tive  Health-Care 
.AND  Health- Promotion  Programs.— Section 
663  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"id)(i:  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
designate  an  official  in  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration  to  act 
as  the  Director  of  Preventive  Health-Care 
and  Health-FYomotion  Programs. 

■  (2)  The  Director  of  Preventive  Health- 
Care  and  Health-Promotion  Programs  shall 
prepare  guidance  regarding  and  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  and  evaluating,  and 
advising  the  Chief  Medical  Director  on,  all 
activities  carried  out  under  this  sub- 
chapter.'". 

(d)  Reports.— Section  664  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

""lai  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives— 

"•(1)  not  later  than  February  1,  1993,  an  in- 
terim  report  on   the   experience   under  the 
program  provided  for  by  this  subchapter:  and 
"(2)  not  later  than  February  1.  1996.  a  final 
report  on  the  experience  under  the  program. 

■'(b)  Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  include, 
with  respect  to  the  experience  under  the  pro- 
gram through  September  30  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  deadline  for  submission  of  such 
report  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section— 

'•(1)  a  description  of  the  types  of  sen-Ices 
that  have  been  furnished  pursuant  to  section 
663(a)(l»(Ai  and  the  number  of  veterans  who 
received  such  services; 

"•i2:  a  description  of  the  preventive  health- 
care and  health-promotion  initiatives  that 
were  implemented  pursuant  to  section 
663(aMl)(B)  of  this  title  and  the  number  of 
veterans  who  have  heen  served  through  such 
initiatives: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  types  of  preventive 
health-care  services  that  have  been  furnished 
pursuant  to  sections  610.  612,  and  801(6)  of 
this  title  and  the  number  of  veterans  who  re- 
ceived such  services; 

"(4)  a  description  of  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  663<a)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(5)  an  assessment  of  the  result*  of  the 
program:  and 

•'(6i  any  plans  for  administrative  action, 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislation, 
that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  "" 

(ei  Conforming  and  Clarifyino  Amend- 
ME.STS— (1)  Section  661(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •",  including  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  rated  at  50  per  cen- 
tum or  more  and  veterans  being  furnished 
care  or  services  involving  a  service-con- 
nected disability  under  this  chapter." 

(2:  Clauses  d)  and  (2)  of  section  662  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

•(1)  periodic  medical  and  dental  examina- 
tions (including  screenings  for  high  blood 
pressure,  glaucoma,  colorectal  cancer,  and 
cholesterol); 

"(2)  patient  health  education  (including 
education  about  nutrition,  stress  manage- 
ment, physical  fitness,  and  smoking  ces- 
sation);". 

SEC.    223.    ASSISTIVE    DCXiS    FOR    CERTAIN    DIS- 
ABLED VETERAN& 

(a)  ALTHORm'  To  Pro\ide  Assistive 
Dogs— Section  614  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(c  i(  1 )  The  Secretary  may  provide— 
"(A)  a  service  dog  to  a  quadriplegic  vet^ 
eran  who  has  a  service-connected  disability, 
and 
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iHi  a  sigTial  do?  to  a  veteran  who  has  a 
service-connected  hearing  Impairment  and  Is 
In  need  of  the  assistance  of  such  a  doii 

■•(2)  The  Secretary  may  pay  travel  and  In- 
cidental expenses  to  veterans  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section  111 
of  this  title,  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
homes  that  are  Incurred  in  becoming  ad- 
Justed  to  the  service  dogs  and  signal  dogs  re- 
ferred to  In  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  service  dog'  means  a  dog 
trained  to  assist  quadriplegic  Individuals  In 
the  performance  of  daily  living  tasks. 

•(B)  The  term  signal  dog'  means  a  dog 
trained  to  provide  hearing  assistance  to  deaf 
persons  ". 

(b)  Technical  corrections.— Section  6H(b) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  section  111 
of  this  title)  to  and  from  their  homes  and" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '.  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  section  111 
of  this  title,  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
homes  that  are". 
SEC.  M4.  PRtwrramc  sbrvices  report. 

Not  later  than  January  15.  1992.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
port containing— 

il)  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  backlog  that  occurred  in  the 
procurement  of  prosthetic  appliances  In  fis- 
cal year  1989.  and  for  the  failure  to  furnish 
prosthetic  appliances  In  accordance  with  the 
priority  established  In  section  612(1)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  actions  that  the 
Secretary  has  uken  and  plans  to  take  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of— 

(A)  the  failure  to  furnish  prosthetic  appli- 
ances In  accordance  with  such  priority.  In- 
cluding a  schedule  for  any  such  planned  ac- 
tions: and 

(B)  the  accumulation  of  a  significant  back- 
log In  the  procurement  of  prosthetic  appli- 
ances 

SBC.  MS.   REQl  IR»;MF.NT  FOR  SECOND  OPINION 

FOR     KKF  UA.S1S     OIITAHKNT     HEN 
TAl   I  Alt*   lt>:iV1Hl  K.SK.MKN  I 

Section   612(bH3)    Is   amended    by    sinking 
out    "$500"    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
■  ii.noo" 
SEC    as.  r>:peal  of  aithoritv  to  fvrnish 

TOBACCO  TO  VFTEKANS  RFCFIVTNC 
HOSPITAl.OK  l)<>MI(  I1.IAKY  (ARK 

(a)  In  General  -  Seciiun  oij  kh  re[M*Hie.j 

(b)  Clerical  amendment  -The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  17  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  615 

SBC    xn    deveiocment    dk    r>;< ommesdhi 

LEtilSLATlON        KOR       THE        EIJ.MI 

nation    of    in<(insi.st>:n(  ik.s    in 

CERTAIN         V»n>:RA.Nh         BENEFITS 
LAWS. 

(a)  Requirement  To  Establish  Task 
Force.— The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  establish  a  task  force  to  recommend 
policies  and  legislation  for  the  elimination 
of  Inconsistencies  among  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  veterans'  eligibility  for  certain 
health-care  benefits 

(b)  CoMPosrrioN  of  Task  Force— The  Usk 
force  shall  be  composed  of  the  following: 

(li  Employees  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  involved  in  the  administration  of 
programs  affected  by  the  Inconsistencies  In 
law  referred  to  In  subsection  (ai 

(2)  Representatives  of  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams, a.»  determined  by  the  Secretary. 


(c)  Kt>-"  ■-■:»':;  :  :  >  -  >K  Task  Force.— The 
task  force  shall  — 

( 1 )  Identify  Inconsistencies  among  sections 
601(61.  612.  614.  617.  and  619  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  implemenutlon  of  such 
sections; 

(2)  after  consultation  with  appropriate  rep- 
resenutlves  of  veterans,  develop  policy  rec- 
ommendations and  legislative  proposals  for 
the  elimination  of  any  such  inconsistencies; 
and 

(3)  not  later  than  the  date  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report 
containing  (Ai  descriptions  of  the  Inconsist- 
encies identined  by  the  task  force.  (B»  the 
policies  and  legislative  proposals  rec- 
ommended by  the  task  force  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  inconsistencies,  and  (C)  the 
reasons  for  each  such  recommendation. 

(d)  Action  by  the  Secrftary— The  Sec- 
retary shall  — 

(I  >  review  the  report  submitted  by  the  task 
force;  and 

(2)  either  (A)  approve  the  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  contained  in  the  report, 
or  (B)  with  respect  to  any  such  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Secretary  does  not  approve, 
recommend,  or  decline  to  recommend  alter- 
native legislative  proposals  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  inconsistencies  Identified  by 
the  task  force. 

(e)  SUBMISSION  OF  Recom.mendations  to 
Congress —Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives— 

(1)  the  report  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  task  force:  and 

(2)  a  report  containing— 

(Ai  any  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  elimination  of  the  Incon- 
sistencies Identified  by  the  task  force; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  any  legislation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary:  and 

(C)  the  reasons  for  any  differences  between 
any  legislation  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  legislation  recommended  by 
the  task  force 

SEC    rm   Ei.iomii.iTY  of  former  prisoner.s 

OK  WAR  H)K  1)1  TfATIKNT  MEI>l(  AI 
SEKVRE!> 

Section  612(a)(1)  Is  amended— 

(1)  at  the  end  of  clause  (B).  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(2)  at  the  end  of  clause  (C).  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ": 
and". and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(D)  to  any  former  prisoner  of  war  for  any 
disability  " 

PART  r-HFJVI.TH  (  ARF  PKRSONNEL 
SEC.  Ml.  SHOUT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the    'Veterans 
Health-Carp  Per^nnnp!  \r'.  nf  I9<ir' 
SEC.    M2.     PAY    KNHA.N(  EMENTS    FOR    (KH1A1N 
HEALTH  CAKE  PEKiJONNEU 

Section  4107(f)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  occupational  therapists."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "occupational  therapists,  or 
any  other  health-care  personnel  furnishing 
direct  care  to  patients  or  providing  services 
Incident  to  the  furnishing  of  direct  care  to 
patients.". 
SEC.  MS.  SPECIAL  RATES  CAP. 

Section  410'7(g)(3i  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(Ai"  after  "(3)": 

(2)  by  inserting  "by  two  times  "  after  "ejt- 
ceed  "  the  first  place  It  appears,  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 


"(B)  Whenever  the  amount  of  an  Increase 
under  paragraph  il)  of  this  subsection  results 
in  a  rate  of  basic  pay  for  a  position  being 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount  that  Is 
94  percent  of  the  maximum  amount  per- 
mitted under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
increase  ar  1  •^.f  :\rr:'i-.;n^  'hpri-of  ■ 

SEC.  M4.  lOVERAI.K  OF  \Tm;RA.NS  HflAl.TH 
SK.HVU  ES  AM)  RF-StLARl  H  ADMINIS- 
TRATION PER.SONNEI  BY  reOERAl. 
E.MPIX)YEF,.S'  (OIJ J.CTIVE  HAHCiAIN 
ING  PRCK  KI)t  Rl-S. 
Section  4108  Is  ar:  •  :    :• 

(li  by  striking  out  Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration ': 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting  "except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (f)  of  this  section." 
after  "Notwithstanding  any  law.  Executive 
order,  or  regulation.". 

(5)  m  subsection  (Ci(2),  by  striking  out 
"non-Veterans'  Administration  "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "non-Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs": 

(6)  In  subsection  (d).  by  Inserting  "except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section." 
after  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.";  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  chapter  71  of  title  5 
shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  the  Secretary's 
authority  under  this  section  except  with  re- 
spect to — 

"(1)  the  prohibitions  set  out  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6i  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(2)  the  matters  covered  by  section  4110  of 
this  title" 

SEC.    «45.    DISCIPLLNARY    ACTIONS    AND   GRIEV- 
ANCES. 

Section  4110  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  from  time  to  time  appoint  disciplinary 
boards  to  determine,  upon  notice  and  fair 
hearing,  the  charges  in  any  disciplinary  ac- 
tion brought  against  a  person  employed  In  a 
position  listed  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4104  of  this  title  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'respondent')  on  the  basis  of 
the  performance  or  conduct  of  the  respond- 
ent during  employment  with  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs 

"(2)  A  disciplinary  board  appointed  in  the 
case  of  any  respondent  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  employees 
of  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  who  are  senior  in 
grade  to  the  respondent  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  such  board  shall  be  employed  in 
the  same  category  of  position  as  the  respond- 
ent. 

"(3)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  may  dele- 
gate the  performance  of  the  function  of  ap- 
pointing a  di-sciplinary  board  to  an  employee 
of  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  who  is  not  involved  in 
deciding  w'jether  to  file  charges  to  be  deter- 
mined by  '..he  board  and  who  Is  not  subordi- 
nate to  any  official  Involved  In  making  such 
decision.". 


(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrator "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary": 

(3)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Administrator"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  that  the 
proposed  disciplinary  action  be  sustained  or 
modified  within  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.": 

(Hi  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sen- 
tences, by  striking  out  "Administrator  " 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  "; 

(4)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrator "  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  ":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following- 
"(fKli  A  disciplinary  board  is  not  required 

in  the  case  of  a  disciplinary  action  if  the  pro- 
posed action  is  suspension  for  14  days  or  less. 
reassignment  without  a  reduction  in  i)asic 
pay,  reduction  in  rank  without  a  reduction 
in  basic  pay.  reprimand,  or  admonishmenl. 

"(2)  An  employee  against  whom  a  discipli- 
nary action  described  in  paragraph  (I)  of  this 
subsection  is  proposed  to  be  taken  shall  be 
entitled  to— 

"(A)  an  advance  written  notice  stating  the 
specific  reasons  for  the  proposed  action: 

"(Bi  a  reasonable  time  to  answer  orally 
and  In  writing  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and 
other  documentary  evidence  in  support  of 
the  answer: 

"(C)  representation  by  an  attorney  or 
other  spokesperson:  and 

"(D)  a  written  decision  and  the  specific 
reasons  for  the  decision  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

■i3)  Disciplinary  actions  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  review  under  either  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 41  IDA  of  this  title  (in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees appointed  under  authority  of  this 
title  who  are  members  of  a  unit  determined 
appropriate  under  section  7112  of  title  5)  or 
ar.  agency  review  procedure  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  (in  the  case  of  such  employ- 
ees who  are  not  members  of  such  a  uniti. 
Any  such  agency  review  procedure  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  shall  incKde— 

'(A)  an  Informal  review  of  the  decision  on 
the  disciplinary  action  by  an  official  of  a 
higher  level  than  the  official  who  made  the 
decision, 

■iBi  a  prompt  decision  by  such  higher  level 
official  and  a  ripht  to  formal  review  by  an 
impartial  examiner  within  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs: 

"(Ci  a  prompt  report  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  by  the  impartial  exam- 
iner, and 

'(Di  a  prompt  review  of  the  examiners 
findings  and  recommendations,  ungether 
with  any  comments  by  the  employee  and  the 
Department  on  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, by  an  official  of  a  higher 
level  than  the  official  who  conducted  the  re- 
view pursuant  to  clause  (Ai  of  this  para- 
graph." 

(bi  Grievances.— Il  1  Subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 73  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
4110  the  following  new  section: 

''{4I10A.  Grievances  and  certain  disciplinary 
reviewB 

■'(aid)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize  re- 
view of  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  ac- 
tions on  the  following  matters  under  proce- 
dures established  by  collective  bargaining  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  71 
of  title  5 

"(A)  Grievances  of  employees  appointed 
under  authority  of  this  title  who  are  mem- 


bers of  a  unit  determined  appropriate  under 
section  7112  of  title  5 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, disciplinary  actions  described  in 
subsection  4n0(f)(l)  of  this  title  involving 
such  employees. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  review  of  a  discipli- 
nary action  involving  any  question  of  clini- 
cal competence,  as  determined  by  either 
party,  any  person  selected  to  serve  as  an  ar- 
bitrator in  such  case  under  procedures  estab- 
lished as  provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  must  be  qualified  as  an  arbitrator 
and  must  also  be  ( A>  qualified  as  a  physician, 
dentist,  or  nurse,  or  (Hi  otherwise  qualified, 
by  specialized  experience  or  training  or  both, 
in  examining  and  adjudicating  health-care 
issues. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  resolving  griev- 
ances of  supervisors  and  employees  ap- 
pointed under  authority  of  this  chapter  who 
are  not  members  of  a  unit  determined  appro- 
priate under  section  7112  of  title  5.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  authorize  review  of  action  of  the 
Department  on  such  grievances  pursuant  to 
a  Department  review  procedure  established 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  4110(0(3)  of 
this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  73  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  4110  the  following 
new  item: 

"4110A    Grievances  and  certain  disciplinary 

reviews  " 

SEC.    24«.    DEPENDE.NT    CARE    ASSISTA.NCE    PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  EST.ABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM.— Sub- 
chapter 1  of  chapter  73,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 264.  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  4120A  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"i  4120B.  Dependent  care  assistance 

"The  ."^ptretary  sha^i  establish  and  conduct 
a  dependent  care  assistance  program,  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  129  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  for  the  care  of 
dependents  of  employees  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion.". 

(b)  CLERICAL  AMENDMENT —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter,  as 
amended  by  section  201,  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4120A  the  following  new  item: 

"4120B   Dependent  care  assistance,". 

(Cl       IMPLEMENTATIO.V       REQl'IREMENT.— The 

Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  imple- 
ment the  program  provided  for  in  section 
4120B  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)',  not  later  than  June 
1.  1991. 

SEC.   247,   ASSISTANCE   TO    HEALTH  PERSON7<EL 
EDL'CA'nONAL  rNSTITLTlONS. 

(a)  Development  of-  New  Health  Ca- 
reers.— Section  5091  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(in  collaboration  with  representatives  of 
the  professions  the  members  of  which  are 
currently  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
duties  involved i"  after  "paramedical  person- 
nel, and". 

(b)  Althorization  of  appropriations  for 
Grants— 111  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  82  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"{5094.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"(a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under  this 
subchapter  $6,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1991  and  1992  and  16.000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994 


"(b)  The  sum  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  of  this  section 
shall  remain  available  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  sum  is  appropriated 

"ici  Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  each  fis- 
cal year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  In 
subsection  lai  of  this  section,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  sum.  so  appro- 
priated may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  de- 
scribed m  section  5096i2i  of  this  title.". 

(2 1  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  82  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
r^em  relating  to  section  5093  the  following 
new  item: 

"5094.  Authorization  of  appropriations." 

(O  Lmplemen-hng  Regulations— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  prescribe 
interim  final  regulations  for  implementation 
of  the  amendment  made  by  subsections  (a) 
and  lb)  not  later  than  February  1.  1991. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  di.  the 
term  "interim  final  regulations'  means  reg- 
ulations that  are  in  effect  until  the  effective 
date  of  final  regulations  issued  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (1 ). 

SEC.  MS.  PILOT  PROGRAM  OF  PAY  AST)  PERSON 
NTL  MANAGEMENT  PRA(?TICES. 

(a)  Lv  GENERAL  —The  Chief  Medica,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Departmient  of  Veterans  Affairs 
shall  conduct  a  pilot  program  at  not  less 
than  five  Department  medical  centers  or 
independent  outpatient  clinics  during  cal- 
endar years  1991.  1992.  and  1993.  in  order  to 
determiine — 

(1)  the  effects  of  pay  and  personnel  man- 
agement practices  of  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  .Administration  on  the 
ability  of  the  Department  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain persons  qualified  to  provide  direct  pa- 
tient-care services  or  services  incident  to  di- 
rect patient-care  services  m  Department 
health-care  facilities  as  employees  m  em- 
ployee position  categories  in  which  the  De- 
partment IS  experiencing  recruitment  and 
retention  problems: 

i2i  whether  it  is  desirable  to  establish  pro- 
grams which  foster  interdisciplinary  profes- 
sional collaboration  and  collegia!  relation- 
ships between  ph.vsicians,  registered  nurses, 
and  other  employees  providing  direct  patient 
care,  and  what  effects  such  programs  would 
have  on  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  registered  nurses: 

i^)  whether  it  is  desirable  tC'  create  new  al- 
ternatives for  utilizing  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge of  registered  nurses  and  ether  health- 
care professionals  m  furnishing  direct  pa- 
tient care  and  services  incident  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  care,  and  what  effects  such 
alternatives  would  have  on  lA'  the  ability  of 
the  Department  to  recruit  and  retain  persons 
qualified  to  provide  such  care  and  ser\'ices. 
and  iRi  the  cost  of  providing  such  care  and 
services:  and 

i4i  whether  increasing  the  pa.v  differential 
for  evening  and  night  shifts  will  attract  ade- 
quate numbers  of  qualified  workers  for  such 
shifts  and  result  m  m.ore  permanent  day- 
shift  assignments. 

(b]  CONDUCT  OF  Pilot  Prixjram  —In  con- 
ducting the  pilot  program  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  — 

(1)  at  not  less  than  one  site,  establish  a 
collaborative  practice  com.m.ittee  mvoUTng 
physicians,  nurses,  and,  as  appropriate,  other 
direct  health-care  personnel: 

(2;>  at  not  less  than  one  site,  significantly 
increase  the  pay  differential  for  evening  and 
night  service:  and 

(3 1  at  not  less  than  three  sites,  implement 
new  alternatives  for  utilizing  the  skills  and 
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knowledge  of  registered  nurses  and  other 
health-care  professionals  In  furnishing  direct 
patient  care  and  services  Incident  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  care 

(ci  Retorts  <1i(A»  Not  later  than  May  1. 
1992.  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  a  report 
on  the  experience  under  the  pilot  program 
during  the  first  12  months  such  program  is 
conducted.  The  report  shall  contain— 

(I)  the  Chief  Medical  Director's  evaluation 
of  the  effect  of  each  management  practice 
undertaken  in  the  pilot  program  on  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
recruit  and  retain  health-c^re  employees, 

(II)  Information  on  the  cost  factors  associ- 
ated with  each  such  management  practice, 

(III)  an  evaluation  of  the  functioning  and 
productivity  of  the  employees  Involved  in  or 
affected  in  any  substantial  way  by  such  prac- 
tices; 

(Iv)  a  discussion  of  any  effects  on  the  qual- 
ity and  timeliness  of  care  provided  to  veter- 
ans; and 

(V)  any  planned  administrative  actions  and 
any  recommendations  for  legislation  or  ad- 
ministrative action  that  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  considers  appropriate  to  include  In 
the  report  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such 
pilot  program 

(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
the  report  under  subparagraph  lA).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  report,  to- 
gether with  any  comments  on  the  report  and 
any  recommendations  for  legislation  that 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate,  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives. 

(2i(Ai  Not  later  than  May  1.  1994.  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  final  report  on  the  pilot  program  re- 
quired by  subsection  la)  In  such  report  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  shall  - 

(1)  update  all  Information  contained  In  the 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
{IX A)  of  this  subsection; 

(ill  make  a  final  assessment  of  the  pilot 
program  based  on  the  experience  under  the 
program  during  the  36  months  for  which  the 
program  was  conducted,  and 

(111)  make  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation or  administrative  action  that  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate 

(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
the  report  under  subparagraph  (Ai,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  copy  of  the  report  to- 
gether with 

(I)  any  comments  on  the  report  that  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate; 

(II)  the  Secretary's  final  assessment  of  the 
pilot  program  based  on  the  experience  under 
the  program  during  the  36  months  for  which 
the  program  wa,s  ^ondui  ted;  and 

(III)  any   reiommendatlons  for  legislation 
that  the  SecretAry  considers  appropriate 
8KC.    %*».    RATES    OF    PAY    FOR    CERTAIN    PSY 

rHObCXJISTS. 
Notwlthstanillnif  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  .^etretarv  of  Veterans  Affairs,  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  shall  utilize  the  authority 
provided  In  section  41(y7ig)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  pay  for 
clinical  or  counseling  psychologists  who  hold 
diplomas  as  dlplomates  in  psychology  from 
an  accredited  authority  recognized  by  the 
Setretarv  unless  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  deter- 
mines that  suih  p«V(  hologists  are  not  needed 
to  furnish  appropriate  ijuality  of  psycho- 
logical services  for  veterans   The  amount  by 
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whkh  such  rate  of  pay  shall  be  Increased 
shall  be  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  to  be  necessary  to 
make  the  pay  for  such  psychologists  com- 
petitive with  the  pay  of  psychologists  with 
the  same  qualifications  and  credentials  serv- 
ing In  non-Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
capacities  comparable  to  the  Department  ca- 
pacities In  which  the  Department  psycholo- 
gists are  serving 
8EC     250.    EDUCATIONAI.    A.SI)    I.IC  ESsrR»:    RE 

QL'IREMENTS    FOR    MK  lAl      WORK 

ERS. 

(a)  SOCIAL  WORKER  LICENSURE  REQUIRE- 
MENT.—Section  4105(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(10)  Social  Worker— 

•hold  a  master's  degree  In  social  work 
from  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  satisfy  the  social  worker  li- 
censure, certification,  or  registration  re- 
quirements. If  any.  of  the  State  in  which  the 
social  worker  is  to  be  employed,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  waive  the  licensure,  cer- 
tification, or  registration  requirement  of 
this  paragraph  for  an  individual  social  work- 
er for  a  reasonable  period,  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  In  order  for  the  social  worker  U) 
take  any  actions  necessary  to  satisfy  the  li- 
censure, certification,  or  registration  re- 
quirements of  such  State   " 

(b)  Exemption.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (ai  does  not  apply  to  any  person 
employed  as  a  social  worker  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  Ml.  CHIUXCARE  SERVICES. 

(a  I  Conversion  of  Space  for  Child-Care 
Centers.— Section  4209(c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (2),  (3),  (4),  and 
(5),  as  clauses  (3i,  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  in  clause  (3),  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1),  by  striking  out  "may,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  convert  space  furnished  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  use  as  the 
child  care  center  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "may  provide,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause  (2) 

"(2)  may  convert  space  furnished  under 
clause  il)  of  this  subsection  for  use  as  the 
child  care  center  without  reimbursement  " 

(b)  a.ssessme.nts  ok  Employee  Needs  for 
Child-Care  Services  d)  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  planning  for  the  availabil- 
ity of  child-care  services  for  children  of  De- 
partment of  Veterans  .Affairs  employees,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  require 
the  director  of  each  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  medical  center  and  regional  office 
to— 

(A)  assess  the  needs  of  such  employees  for 
child-care  services;  and 

(B)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary containing— 

(i)  the  director's  findings  relating  to  the 
needs  of  such  employees  for  such  services 
and  the  extent  to  which  such  services  are 
available  to  meet  such  needs,  and 

(ID  a  proposal  (Including  a  schedule)  for 
meeting  fully  any  unmet  needs  or.  If  the  di- 
rector determines  that  It  Is  impracticable  to 
meet  such  needs  fully,  then  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  for  such  determination 
and  a  proposal  (Including  a  schedule i  for 
meeting  as  many  of  such  needs  as  is  prac 
tlcable 

(2)  In  making  the  assessment  referred  to  in 
paragraph  il),  the  director  shall  consult  with 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  employees 
at  the  center  or  office. 


January  14,  1991 


January  14,  1991 
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(3i  The  annual   report   referred   txi   in   this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year 
PART  »— SPECIAI.  PAY  FOR  PHYSICIANS 
AND  DENTISTS 
SEC  aei    SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  tie  cited  as  the  'Department 
of  Vet4>rans  .Affairs  Physicians  and  Dentists' 
Compensation  .^ct  of  1991" 

SEC  Ml  REVISION  AMD  REORGANIZATION  OF 
SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  PHYSICIANS  ANTJ 
DE.NTISTS. 

(a)  Rkdksic.nation  of  Subchapters  — 
Chapter  73  is  amended - 

(1)  by  redesiifnating  subchapters  n  and  in 
as  subchapters  111  and  IV.  respectively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  4121  through 
4124  as  sections  4131  through  4134.  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  4131  through 
4134  as  sections  4141  through  4144.  respec- 
tively. 

lb)  New  Special  Pay  Authority.— Chapter 
73  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
chapter 1  the  following  new  subchapter 
•SUBCHAFTKR  11     SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 
PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS 
"S4121.  Special  pay:  authority 

"(an  1  '  In  order  to  recruit  and  retain  highly 
qualified  physician,"  and  dentists  in  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration, the  .Secretary  may  pay  special  pay 
to  physicians  and  dentistn  as  provided  In  this 
subchapter  Special  pay  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  paid  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  the  -Secretary 
has  received  the  recommendalleins  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  regulations  required 
under  paragraph  iH  only  U)  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  The  Chief  Medical  Director 
may  not  redelegat.e  that  authority 

■■(bi  Special  pay  may  be  paid  Ui  a  physician 
or  dentist  under  this  sul>chapter  only  pursu 
ant  to  a  written  agreement  entered  into  by 
the   physician    or   dentist   with    the   Depart 
ment  under  section  4122  of  this  title 

"(c)  A  physician  or  dentist  serving  a  period 
of  obligated  service  pursuant  to  chapter  76  of 
this  title  is  not  eligible  for  special  pay  under 
this  subchapter  during  the  first  three  years 
of  that  obligated  service,  except  that  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
such  a  physician  or  dentist  may  be  paid  spe- 
cial pay  for  full-time  status  during  all  or  any 
portion  of  those  three  years 

•idKl)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  may 
designate  categories  of  positions  of  physi- 
cians and  dentlsw  in  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration  with 
respect  to  whii  h  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
determines  there  is  no  significant  recruit- 
ment or  retention  problem  Physicians  or 
dentists  serving  in  a  category  of  positions  so 
deslgnat.«'d  shall  not  be  eligible  for  special 
pay  under  this  subchapter. 

"(2i  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  re- 
view each  year  each  category  of  positions 
that  has  been  designated  as  Ineligible  for 
special  pay  under  this  subchapter  with  a 
view  U.-I  determining  whether  the  category 
continues  i-o  present  no  signlflcAnl  recruit- 
ment or  retention  problem  The  Chief  Medi- 
cal Dlrect^ir  may  withdraw  the  designation 
made  with  respect  to  any  category  of  posi- 
tions If  the  Chief  Medical  Director  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  the  review,  that  such 
category  represents  a  significant  recruit- 
ment or  retention  problem  Upon  the  with- 
drawal of  a  designation  with  respect  to  a  cat- 
egory of  positions,  physicians  or  dentists 
serving  in  that  category  become  eligible  for 


special  pay  under  this  subchapter.  The  speci- 
fication of  categories  of  positions  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subchapter  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  under 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section. 
**i4122.  Special  pay:  agrvementa 

'  lai  A  physician  or  dentist  who  enters  into 
an  agreement  under  this  subchapter  shall 
agree  to  ser\'e  In  the  Veterans  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Research  Administration  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  to  four  years  in  exchange  for  spe- 
cial pay  for  the  period  of  the  obligated  serv- 
ice 

•■(b)  A  physician  or  dentist  who  volun- 
tarily, or  because  of  misconduct,  fails  to 
complete  at  least  one  year  of  obligated  serv- 
ice pursuant  to  an  a^xeement  entered  Into 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  required  to  re- 
fund the  total  amount  of  special  pay  received 
under  this  subchapter  unless  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  4121iai 
of  this  title,  that  the  failure  was  the  result 
of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
physician  or  dentist  049060 

•"ici  A  physician  or  dentist  who  entered 
Into  an  agreement  under  this  subchapter  and 
has  refunded  the  full  amount,  if  any.  which 
the  physician  or  dentist  became  obligated  to 
refund  under  the  agreement  shall  be  eligible 
to  enter  into  a  subsequent  a^eement  under 
this  section. 

••(di    Each   agreement   entered    Into    under 
this  subchapter  shall  specify  the  terms  under 
which    the   Secretary   and   the    physician    or 
dentist  may  terminate  the  agreement 
"S  4123.  Special  pay:  full-time  physicians 

Special  pay  under  this  subchapter  for 
physicians  employed  on  a  full-time  basis 
shall  be  based  on  the  following  special-pay 
fact<jr8  and  annual  ral-es 

"(l)  For  full-time  status,  the  annual  rate 
shall  be  $9,000 

••(2i(A)  For  length  of  service  as  a  physician 
within  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration,  the  annual  rates 
shall  be  as  follows; 


nual  rate  shall  be  within  the  range  specified 
for  that  position  or  grade  as  follows: 


"Lencth  of  Service 


Rate 
Minimum       Maximum 


H.tMO 


J6.000 


2  years  but  1<^rp  liian  4 

years 
4  years  bul  le«e  tiian  8  6.000  12,000 

years 
8  years  or  more  12.000  '^S.OOO 

••(B)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
specify  a  uniform  national  rate  for  each 
range  of  years  of  service  established  by  or 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector may.  as  to  length  of  service  in  excess 
of  eight  years,  establish  uniform  national 
rates  for  such  ranges  of  years  of  service  as 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate 

•'(3)iAi  For  service  in  a  medical  specialty 
with  respect  to  which  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector has  determined  (on  a  nationwide  or 
other  geographic  basts  or,  subject  to  section 
4127(d)(2i  of  this  title,  on  an  individual-facil- 
ity bSLSis)  that  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties In  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
qualified  physicians,  the  annual  rate  shall  be 
not  less  than  S4,000  and  not  more  than 
S40,000. 

••(B)  For  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  In  a  position  for 
which  special  pay  is  paid  under  subparagraph 
lA),  the  annual  rate  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in 
the  position  for  which  the  special  pay  Is 
paid. 

••(4)(A)  For  service  in  an  executive  position 
or  grade  specified  In  the  table  below,  the  an- 


"Poaitkon  or  Grade 


Rate 
Minimum       Maximum 

S25.000 


Chief  of  Staff  or  Exec  JH.50C 

utlve  Director  Grade. 

Service  Cliief  lor  a 
comparable  position 
as  determined  by  the 
Chief  Medici  Direc- 
tor)    4.500  15.000 

"(B)  For  service  in  an  executive  position 
specified  in  the  table  below,  the  annual  rate 
shall  be  rate  specified  for  that  position  as 
follows: 

"Position  Rate 

Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor     $45,000 

Deputy  Chief  Medical 

Director  40.000 

Associate  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector   35,000 

Assistant  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  (or  a 
comparable  posi- 
tion as  detennined 
by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director)  30,000 

Deputy  Assistant 
Chie"f  Medical  Di- 
rector   27,500 

Service  Director  25,000 

Deputy  Service  Di- 
rector   22,500 

"(Ci  For  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  an  executive  posi- 
tion listed  in  subparagraph  iBi  of  this  para- 
graph or  who  serves  a  portion  of  a  year  in 
that  position  and  also  serves  a  portion  of  the 
same  year  in  another  position  or  grade  for 
which  special  pay  is  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  annual  rate  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in 
the  position  or  positions  for  which  special 
pay  is  provided. 

••(5)  For  specialty  certification  or  first 
board  certification,  the  annual  rate  shall  be 
$2,000.  and  for  subspecialty  certification  or 
secondary  board  certification,  an  additional 
$500 

"i6)  For  service  in  a  specific  geographic  lo- 
cation with  respect  to  which  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  has  determined  that  there  are 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  recruitment 
or  retention  of  qualified  physicians  gen- 
erally, or  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
a  si)ecific  category  of  physicians,  the  annual 
rate  shall  be  not  less  than  $2,000  nor  more 
than  $15,000. 

••(7)(A)  For  service  by  an  individual  physi- 
cian with  exceptional  qualifications  within  a 
specialty,  the  annual  rate  shall  be  not  more 
than  $15,000. 

••(B)  Special  pay  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  paid  only  If  personally  approved  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
paid  under  this  paragraph,  when  added  to  the 
total  of  the  amounts  paid  to  the  physician 
under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6i  of  this  sec- 
tion, does  not  exceed  the  total  amount  that 
may  be  paid  under  those  paragraphs  to  a 
physician  with  the  same  length  of  service, 
specialty,  and  position  as  the  physician  con- 
cerned. 
"§4124.  Special  pay:  part-time  physicians 

••(a)  Subject  to  section  4127(e)  of  this  title 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter  for  physicians  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  shall  be  based  on 


the    special-pay    factors    and    annua!    rates 
specified  in  section  4123  of  this  title 

•(b)  The  annual  rate  of  special  pay  paid  to 
a  physician  employed  on  a  part-time  basis 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  annual  rate 
that  the  physician  would  be  paid  under  sec- 
tion 4123  (Other  than  for  full-time  status  i  if 
the  physician  were  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  as  the  amount  of  part-time  employ- 
ment by  the  physician  bears  to  full-time  em- 
ployment. 

"§4125.  Special  pay:  full-time  dentista 

"(at  Special  pay  under  this  subchapter  for 
dentists  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  shall 
be  based  on  the  following  special  pay  factors 
and  annual  rates: 

■•(1)  For  full-time  status,  the  annual  rate 
shall  be  $3,500 

■•(2)(A)  For  length  of  service  as  a  dentist 
within  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration,  the  annual  rates 
shall  be  as  follows: 


"Length  of  Service 


Rat* 
Minimum       Maximans 


j:.30C 


coco 


4.000 


2  years  but  less  than  4 

years 
4  years  but  lesf  ihar.  6  2.00C 

years 
8  years  or  more  4  000  8.300 

■iBi  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
specify  a  uniform  national  rate  for  each 
range  of  years  of  service  established  by  or 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector may.  as  to  length  of  service  m  excess 
of  eight  years,  establish  uniform  national 
rat«s  for  such  ranges  of  years  of  service  as 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(3i(Ai  For  service  in  a  denta;  specialty 
with  respect  to  which  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector has  determined  ^on  a  nationwide  or 
other  geographic  basis  or.  subject  to  section 
4127(d)(2i  of  this  title,  on  an  individual  facil- 
ity basis)  that  there  are  extraordinary  dif- 
ficulties in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
qualified  dentists,  the  annual  rate  shall  be 
not  less  than  $2,000  nor  more  than  $30,000 

•iB)  For  service  by  a  dentist  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  position  for 
which  special  pay  is  paid  under  subparagraph 
lAi.  the  annual  rate  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served  in 
the  position  for  which  the  special  pay  is 
paid 

"i4i(A]  For  service  in  an  executive  position 
or  grade  specified  in  the  table  below,  the  an- 
nual rate  shall  be  within  the  range  specified 
for  that  ix)sition  or  grade  as  follows: 


'Position  or  Grade 


Rate 
Minimum      Maximum 


Chief  of  Staff  or  Exec- 
utive Director  Grade  J3.50C  SSOOO 

Servnce  Chief  lor  a 
comparable  position 
as  determined  by  tlie 
Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor* 3.000  5,000 

■•(B)  For  service  in  an  executive  position 
specified  in  the  table  below,  the  annual  rate 
shall  be  the  rate  specified  for  that  position 
as  follows: 


"Poaition 

Assistant  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  (or  a 
comparable  posi- 
tion as  determined 
by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director)  


Rate 


SIO.OOO 


JMI 
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Denutv          Assistant  provided  are  necessary  In  order  for  the  physi-  graph  (3)  of  section  4123  of  this  title  Is  paid 

Chief    Medical    Dl-  clan  or  dentist  to  carry  out  effectively  the  to  physicians  or  dentists  on  a  nationwide. 

.„.-_                                              10  000  executive  position  In  which  the  physician  or  other     geographic,      or      individual-faclHty 

Sen7lce  Director 9.000  dentist  serves  basis,  all  physicians  or  dentists,  as  the  case 

Deputy     Service    Di-  -(2)    Scarce    specialty    pay    may    be    paid  may  be,  with  the  same  specialty  serving  in 

rector                                               8.000  under    section    4123(3),    4124(b>.    4125(3).    or  the   geographic   area   or   facility   concerned 

"(O  Por  service  bv  a  dentist  who  serves  4126(b)  of  this  title  to  a  physician  or  dentist  shall  be  paid  the  same  rate  of  such  pay 

(C)  For  service  by  a  aentisi  wno  »erve»  .                 p^,  f    f  g^ff  ^„^y  ,f  ^he  Chief         ■■(2)(A)   Special    pay   for   service   in   a   spe- 

only  a  portion  of  a  year  In  an  executive  posl-  serv  ng  "^  »  ^mef  of  -^^^V      ^                                          be  paid  t<,  a  physician  or  dentist 

tlon  listed  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  ths  para-  "^''\'f '  ^'"^^^Z  f^^J '.^^  p^  under    section    4123(3».    4124(b).    4125*3).    or 

graph  or  who  serves  only  a  portion  of  a  year  ^^^^^^'''''^ZoTofMgh^^^  "IZfiib)  of  this  title  (as  the  case  may  be)  on 

in  that  position  and  also  serves  a  portion  of  ment  ^"^ ;«^"^'^  serve  as^ChlefsorsLff  in  an  individual-facility  basis  only  if- 

the  same  year  In  another  position  or  grade  ^'*"!,^^ Ji^"^'^"^  **^1^.^^^                                    d,  the  maximum  amount  of  special   pay 

for  which  special  pay  is  provided  under  this  Xyni,trt?on   aLd  iB)  »«onll Iv  approves  permitted  under  the  section  4123(6).  4124(b., 

section,  the  annual  rate  shall  be  calculated  f^c^'"''^;™"""'  ^^^^^^  ^v  m  the  cL  of  such  4125(6.  or  4126(b)  of  this  title  for  service  in  a 

on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  time  served  the  payment  of  such  pay  in  the  case  of  such  ^^^^^^   geographic    location   Is   being   paid 

in  the  position  or  positions  for  which  special  P^y«^,\'=!^^"/[X"^7„'^  determinations  shall  be  Physicians  or  dentisus.  as  the  case  may  be.  at 

pay  is  provided.  '       „,,^,,.„r     t^    r«o-iil»tfons    nrescribed  ^he  facility  concerned,  and 

••(5)    For    specialty    certification    or    first  "^"'i^^P""^"^,,^, /;f"/f^            prescribed         ,.(i,,  .j,^  chief  Medical  Director,  upon  the 

board  certification,  the  annual  rate  shall  be  ""^^"^  «f "- °"  IJ^  (a  of  this  title  ^^            ^^  ^^^  ^^            ^.^^^^^  determines 

J2.000.  and   for  subspecialty  certification  or  '^*   ^..^"rt.T^'"^^'"^'^^^  nationwide  or  that  such  maximum  amount  is  insufficient 

secondary  board  certification,  an  additional  ^^^  ^  .^^^  bt  s  o   o"  ^nTnri^u'al  fa'  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  facility  for  .uall- 

*S00  ^.rl    .»;,!,  t>,»r»r.rnitment  or  rer.Pntion  "ed  physicians  or  dentists  in  that  specific 

••(6)  For  service  in  a  specific  geographic  lo-  ciUty  basis,  in  the  ^«^"'^'^«"^,  °f,  ^r^Haltv  category   of  physicians   or   dentists,   as   the 

cation  with  respect  to  which  the  Chief  Medl-  of  qualified  physicians  in  a  med  cal  specialty  ^     /   /              • 

cal   Director  has  determined  there  are  ex-  or  '"/»>«,  T,""    Trn'^i^'n^S?"                       "fsT If  special  pay  under  this  paragraph  is 

traordlnary  difficulties  In  the  recruitment  or  "*!^i*,^""^^^ '"  ^„°f  "r^  nrwhether  there  are  Patd  to  a  physician  or  dentist  on  as  indlvld- 

retentlon  of  qualified  dentists  generally,  or  ■•«2.  A/etermnatlon  of  whether  there  a^^^  ^l-facility  basis,  all  physicians  or  dentists. 

in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of  a  specific  ^''^^"rdinary  ^lfnc"l    es  in  the    ecruitment                   J           ^   ^P^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^     ^^^j^^, 

category  of  dentists,  the  annual  rat*  shall  be  or  i^^**""^",  "J  ^  '  [^^„  ^^f '^[^"tio^  se'^'nK   ''t   the   facility   concerned   shall   be 

not  less  than  $1,750  nor  more  than  $5,000.  erally.  or  m  the  recruitment  or  retention  of                b 

■a„A,  For  sei^lce  by  an  Individual  dentist  a  '';^''^^-'';^^°'l^^^^^^^^^  '^■%Z.  Except  as  provideffn  paragraph  ,2. 

With  exceptional  qualifications  within  a  spe-  «^X  ^n     '  ouaUned  denttsu  gen^            o  of  this  subsection,  special  pay  may  not  be 

than'$5^'  ""''   ""'  ''"'   ""  "'  ""'  ""the'r^uitrnt  o^e'nVtn'oTa^^^^^  paid  under  this  section  t«  a  physician  or  den- 

*  B)  special  pay  under  this  paragraph  may  category  of  dentist*.  In  a  speclHc  geographic  tlst  w^  ^employed  on  less  than  a  half-time 

be  paid  only  if  personally  approved  by   the  locat  on.                                               nnrnoBes  of  basis  or  on  an  intermittent  basis. 

Chief   Medical    Director   on    a   case-bycase  ■  (c.(l.  A  detemilnatlon  for  the  purposes  of                  occupies  an  internship  or  residency 

basis  and  only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  this  subchapter  that  there  are  extraordinary  ,„  „;„_°^j^Xon  "r 

paid  under  this  paragraph,  when  added  to  the  '•'f^-WnnH'^nhvt.cTan^' m 'a'  medi'carsr       "  C )  > s  Treempioyed  annuitant, 

total  of  the  rates  paid  to  the  dentist,  under  of   qualified    P^'ytl'^'^.^J^^Zllf^^^^^^             "(2)   If  the  Chief  Medical   Director  det^r- 

paragraphs   <1.   through   ,6,   of  this   section.  <^'^'\'l;  "/j"  .^^'/J^^^^.^j^/j^    sLc'^ty    with  mines  that  payment  of  special  pay  to  a  phy- 

does  not  exceed  the  total  of  the  rates  that  :!"*'^'^,'^„'*^"''^" '°  Vf  "^'  '^^^^^  slclan  or  dentist  who  Is  employed  on  a  less 

may   be   paid   under   those   paragraphs   to  a  l''«^'f'°l*l^^l^^^^^l^Zl^^^^  than  half-time  basis  Is  the  most  cost-effec- 

dentlst  with  the  same  length  of  service,  spe-  facility  may  be  made  «"  y  "!»"  the  request  ^^^^  ^^^  available  for  providing  needed  med- 

clalty.  and  position  as  the  dentist  concerned  "'.!','l*  ^^^^^f^Vdlre'cUr  of  a  Department  of  'cal  or  dental  specialist  services  at  a  Depart- 

-.4128.  Special  pay:  part-tin.e  dentil.  Vete^Ln^  Affa.n,trdl^Il  fLcilfty'^etTr^^^^^^^^^  --t    facility,    the    Chief   Medical    Director 

••(a)  Subject  to  section  4127(ei  of  this  title  ^^^^  ^^^  f^^^^^^     „  ^j„^ble  to  recruit  or  re-  may  authorize  the  payment  o    «Pe"»l   Pa> 

and  subsection  (b.  of  this  section,  special  pay  ^^j     physicians  or  dentists  in  a  specific  cat-  for  factors  other  than  for  full-time  status  to 

under  this  subchapter  for  dentist*  employed  J"  f^j.  that  facility  under  paragraphs  (3)  that  physician  or  dentist  at  a  rate  comput4.d 

on  a  part-time  basis  shall  be  based  on  the  ;^,  Ig,  of  section  4123.  section  4124(b).  para-  o"  the  basis  of  the  Proportion  that  the  parl- 

speclal-pay  factors  and  annual  rates  sped-  ^s  i3)  and  (6)  of  section  4125.  or  section  time  employment  of  the  physician  or  dentist 

fled  In  section  4125  of  this  title.  J,26,b)  of  this  title,  the  director  shall  notify  bears  to  full-time  employment 

■■(bl  The  annual  rate  of  special  pay  paid  to  ^^e  Chief  Medical  Director  and  recommend         •(On'  A  physician  or  dentist  who- 

a  dentist  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  shall  ^^e  payment  of  special  pay  or  an  Increase  In  ,  ■<*)  Is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 

bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  annual  rate  that  ^^^  ^yment  of  special  pay,  as  appropriate.  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  Ad- 

the  dentist  would  be  paid  under  section  4125  mr  that  category  of  physicians  or  dentists.  ministration. 

of  this  title  (Other  than  for  full-time  status.  ..  ^    r^^          ^^^           ,or  the  Increase  in         "'B'  was  employed  as  a  physician  or  den- 

If  the  dentist  were  employed  on  a  full-time  ,   pay,  ^icommended   by   the  director  tlst   on   a   full-time   basis    in    the    Veterans 

basis  as  the  amount  of  part-time   employ-  ^„   ^^^^^^  effective  with  respect  to  that  Health   Services  and   Research   Admlnlstra^ 

ment  by  the  dentist  bears  to  full-time  em-  facility  45  days  after  the  date  on  which  the     tlon  on  the  day  before  the  effective  dale  of 

Pl'^yment  Chief  Medical  Director  receives  the  notinca-      this  subchapter,  and 

-S4127.  8p«rial  pay:  general  provision.  uon  of  the  director  unless,  before  the  explra-            '<;'  *"  t>^lng   paid  on  y     or  the  speUal^ 

■  (axlKA)  Except,  a.,   provided  in  subpara-  tlon  of  the  45  days,  the  Chief  Medical  Dlrec-     P^V  factors  of  primary,  full-time,  and  tenure 

graph  iB.  of  this  paragraph-  tor  disapproves  the  recommendation  of  the     o   se          • 

■•(i)  a  physician  may  not  be  paid  special  director  The  recommended  special  pay  may     *^*''    f  ^P^^^trno    1ms  than  the  rate  of 

pay  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4123  of  become  effective  before  the  explrat  on  of  the     '^^^^^^^  ^\  theSyslclan  or  dent.st  wis  paid 

this  title  for  any  period  for  which  the  physl-  45  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  director  of     f,^^,''',  ,if,^„  "4  ^B^Lf  ^i ,"  Zxlon  the  dav  N-. 

clan  is  paid  special  pay  for  service  in  an  ex-  the  facility,  if  the  Chief  Medical  Director  ajv      "";i*,',f;^"''°"  1"^,  °1^"  "'"  ""  '^^  "^"^ 

ecutive   position   under   paragraph  (4)(B)  of  proves  the  recommendation  before  the  expl-     '"l^^^j^Aohysiclan  or  dentist  wha 

that  section:  and  ration  of  the  45  days                                                             i«  /,r,r,inv^,i  nn  «  ^rt  time  iiaais  in 

•■(11,  a  dentist  may  not  be  paid  special  pay  •.C.   The    approval    or    disapproval    under     ^^J^;/^  ""IPHf^Tlth  Lrv^^L^  a^^^^ 
under  paragraph  (3,  of  section  4125  of  this  this  subeectlon  of  the  recommendation  of  a     the  v  eterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
title  for  any  period  for  which  the  dentist  Is  director  of  a  facility  may  be  delegated  or  re-      '^'i^' ,  '"TemDloved  as  a  physician  or  den- 
paid  special  pay  for  service  in  an  executive  delegated  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the     ,,  J^'  *f  ^'"P'' J^^    kLw   in   the    VeLrans 
^sltlon  under  paragraph  ,4hB,  of  that  sec-  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  Ad-      tist   on   ^J^^t-time    ^^^^  '"   t'^/^^f^^,'^^^ 
tlon  ministration  who  holds  a  position  in  the  di-     Health   services  ana   Kesearcn   Aaministra 
"b,  a  Physician  may  be  paid  special  pay  rect  line  of  authority  between  the  Chief  Med-     tlon  on  the  day  before  the  effective  dat*  of 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4123  of  this  leal  Director  and  the  director  of  the  facility     ^".''    ,  „"*Pr,-„  ™id  only  for  the  special- 
title  and  a  dentist  may  be  paid  special  pay  higher  than   the  one   held   by   the  director     ^J^'  "^  ^'"^,^^^5  an  1  tenure  of  s^vce 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4125  of  this  making  the  recommendation,  as  determined     P^y  factors  of  primary  and  tenure  ui  service, 
title    If  the   Chief  Medical    Director   deter-  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director                                shall    be   paid   special    pay    under   this  sub- 
mines  that  the  specialty  skills  of  the  physl-  "(dMl  1  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  r2i     chapter  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  rate  of 
clan  or  dentist  for  which  the  special  pay  Is     of  this  subsection,  if  special  pay  under  para-     special  pay  the  physician  or  dentist  was  paid 
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under  section  4118  of  this  title  on  the  day  be- 
fore such  effective  date 

'  (gi  Special  pay  under  this  subchapter 
shall  tie  paid  in  equal  installments  In  accord- 
ance with  regularly  established  pay  periods. 

"(hi  In  no  case  may  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
under  this  title  in  any  year  exceed  the 
amount  of  annual  compensation  (excluding 
expenses)  specified  in  section  102  of  title  3. 
"{4128.  Special  pay:  coordination  with  other 

benefit  laws 

"(ai  Special  pay  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  pay  or  al- 
lowances to  which  a  physician  or  dentist  is 
entitled 

"(bxli  A  physician  or  dentist  who  has  no 
section  4118  service  and  has  completed  not 
less  than  15  years  of  service  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  special  pay  paid  t.o  the  physician  or 
dentist  under  this  subchapter  considered 
basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  or  84 
of  title  5.  as  appropriate, 

■■i2i  A  physician  or  dentist  who  has  section 
4118  service  and  has  completed  a  total  of  not 
less  than  15  years  of  service  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  shall  be  entitled  to  have  spe- 
cial pay  paid  to  the  physician  or  dentist 
under  this  subchapter  considered  basic  pay 
for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  or  84.  as  appro- 
priate, of  title  5  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  so  considered  under 
section  4118  of  this  title  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  based  on  the 
rates  of  special  pay  the  physician  or  dentist 
was  entitled  to  receive  under  that  section  on 
the  day  before  such  effective  date 

"I Hi  With  respect  to  any  amount  of  special 
pay  received  under  this  subchapter  in  excess 
of  the  amount  such  physician  or  dentist  was 
entitled  to  receive  under  section  4118  of  this 
title  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  in  an  amount  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  such  excess  amount  for  each  two 
years  that  the  physician  or  dentist  has  com- 
pleted as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  All  special  pay  paid  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  included  in  average  pa.v  (as 
defined  in  sections  8331(4i  or  8401(3)  of  title  5. 
as  appropriate)  for  purposes  of  computing 
benefits  paid  under  section  8337.  8341  (d)  or 
iei.  8443.  or  8351  of  such  title 

"(4)  Special  pay  paid  under  section  4118  of 
this  title,  as  in  effect  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  has  section  4118  service  shall  be  credited 
to  the  physician  or  dentist  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  special  pay  was  cred- 
ited to  the  physician  or  dentist  before  such 
effective  date 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  physician  or  dentist  who 
has  no  section  4118  service'  means  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  employed  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  who  has  no  pre- 
vious service  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Vetersins'  Administration  or  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion before  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  term  physician  or  dentist  who 
has  section  4118  service'  means  a  physician 
or  dentist  employed  as  a  physician  or  dentist 


In  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  who  has  previous 
service  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion before  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
"$4129.  Periodic  review  of  pay  of  physicians 

and  dentists;  quadrennial  report 

"(a)  In  order  to  maice  possible  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  a  well-qualified  work 
force  of  physicians  and  dentists  capable  of 
providing  a  high  quality  of  care  for  eligible 
veterans,  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  en- 
sure that  the  levels  of  total  pay  for  physi- 
cians and  dentists  of  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration  are 
set  at  levels  reasonably  comparable - 

■il)  with  levels  of  total  pay  of  physicians 
and  dentists  employed  by  or  serving  in  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

■■i2)  with  the  incomes  received  by  non-Fed- 
eral sector  physicians  and  dentists  for  the 
performance  of  services  as  physicians  or  den- 
tists. 

"(b)(1)  To  assist  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  can-ying  out  the  policy  stated  in  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

"(A)  define  the  bases  for  pay  distinctions. 
if  any.  among  various  categories  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  including  distinctions  be- 
tween physicians  and  dentists  employed  by 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  and  physicians  and  dentists 
employed  by  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  between  all 
Federal  sector  and  non- Federal  sector  physi- 
cians and  dentists:  and 

"(Bl  obtain  measures  of  income  from  the 
employment  or  practice  of  physicians  and 
dentists  outside  the  Department,  including 
both  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  sectors,  for 
use  as  guidelines  for  setting  and  periodically 
adjusting  the  rates  of  special  pay  for  Depart- 
ment physicians  and  dentists. 

"i2i  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report,  on  such  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  but  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  and  once  every  four  years 
thereafter,  recommending  appropriate  rates 
of  special  pay  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  pay  of  physicians  and  dentists 
of  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration.  The  Secretary  shall 
include  in  such  report,  when  considered  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  by  the  Secretary, 
recommendations  for  modifications  of  the 
special  pay  levels  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
chapter whenever- 

"(A)  such  Administration  is  unable  to  re- 
cruit or  retain  a  sufficient  work  force  of 
well-qualified  physicians  and  dentists  be- 
cause the  total  income  and  other  employ- 
ment benefits  received  by  physicians  and 
dentists  for  the  performance  of  services  as 
physicians  and  dentists  outside  such  Admin- 
istration who  perform  comparable  types  of 
duties  is  significantly  in  excess  of  the  levels 
of  total  compensation  (including  basic  pay, 
special  pay.  and  other  employment  benefits) 
of  physicians  and  dentists  of  such  Adminis- 
tration: or 

"(B)  other  extraordinary  circumstances 
are  such  that  special  pay  levels  need  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  recruit  and  retain  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  well-qualified  physicians 
and  dentists. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  specify  in  the 
budget  next  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
under  section  1105  of  title  31  after  the  sub- 
mission   of   each    report    of   the    Secretary 


under  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section  the 
exact  rates  of  special  p>ay  recommended  for 
physicians  and  dentists  under  this  sub- 
chapter and  the  cost  of  those  rates  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  special-pay  rates  in  ef- 
fect under  this  subchapter  at  the  time  the 
budget  is  transmitted. 
"{4130.  Annual  report 

"The  Secretar>'  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  an  annual 
report  on  the  use  of  the  special  pay  author- 
ity provided  in  this  subchapter  The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  the  report  each  year  as 
part  of  the  budget  justification  documents 
submitted  in  support  of  the  budget  subm.it- 
led  for  that  year  pursuant  to  section  1105  of 
title  31  Each  such  report  shai;  include  the 
following: 

'111  A  review  of  the  use  of  the  authorities 
provided  in  this  subchapter  (including  the 
Secretary  s  and  Chief  Medical  Director's  ac- 
tions, findings,  recommendations,  and  other 
activities  under  this  subchapter!  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  m  which 
the  report  is  submitted  and  for  so  much  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, 

"(2)  The  Department's  plans  for  the  use  of 
the  authorities  provided  in  this  subchapter 
for  the  current  and  next  fiscal  years 

"i3i  A  description  of  the  amounts  of  special 
pay  paid  in  each  category  of  special  pay  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year,  shown  by  cat- 
egory of  pay . 

"(4)  A  list  of  the  geographic  areas  and  the 
scarce  medical  and  dental  specialties  for 
which  special  pay  was  paid  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  a  list  of  the  geographic 
areas  and  scarce  specialties  for  which  special 
pay  is  being  paid  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  a  list  of  the  geographic  areas  and 
scarce  specialties  for  which  special  pay  is  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
together  with  a  summary  of  any  differences 
among  the  three  lists 

"(5)  The  number  of  physicians  and 
dentists— 

"(A)  who  left  employment  with  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 

"(B)  who  changed  from  full-time  status  to 
part-time  status  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and 

"(C)  who  changed  from  part-time  status  to 
full-time  status  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

and  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  such  ac- 
tions. 

"(6)  The  number  of  positions,  by  specialty, 
created  and  the  number  of  positions,  by  spe- 
cialty, abolished  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  such 
actions. 

"(7)  The  num.ber  of  unfilled  physician  and 
dentist  positions  in  each  specialty  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration, the  average  and  maximum 
lengths  of  time  that  such  positions  have 
been  unfilled,  and  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
that  such  positions  remain  unfilled  and.  m 
the  case  of  any  specialty  not  designated  as  a 
scarce  specialty  for  purposes  of  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter,  an  explanation  (in- 
cluding comparisons  with  other  specialties 
that  have  been  so  designated)  of  why  the  spe- 
cialty has  not  been  so  designated 

"(8)  An  assessment  of  the  need  for  periodi- 
cally adjusting  the  rates  of  special  pay  of 
physicians  and  dentists  of  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion to  refiect  cost-of-living  increases  as  a 
means  of  recruiting  and  retaining  high  qual- 
ity medical  personnel" 
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SEC.  Mi.  CONFORMING  AND  TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

ta)  Repeal  ok  Section  4118.— Section  4118 
Is  repealed 

(b)  Table  of  Sections  —The  table  of  sec 
tlons    at    the    beginning    of   chapter    73    Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesl^atlng  the  subchapter  des- 
Ifrnatlon  pertaining  to  subchapter  U  as  sub- 
chapter III  and  redeslgrnatlng  the  section 
numbers  pertaining  to  sections  4121  through 
4124  as  sections  4131  through  4134,  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  subchapter  des- 
ignation pertaining  U)  subchapter  LU  as  sub- 
chapter IV  and  by  redesignating  the  section 
numbers  perwining  to  sections  4131  through 
4134  as  sections  4141  through  4144.  respec- 
tively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  matter  relating 
to  subchapter  I  the  following 

"SUBCIIAITKR  II     SPECIAL  PAY  POR 
PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS 

"4121    Special  pay  authority. 

•4122    Special  pay   agreements. 

■4123    Full  time  physicians 

■4124    Part-time  physicians. 

■4125.  Fulltime  dentlsu. 

■4126  Part-time  dentists. 
■•4127  General  provisions. 
"4128.  Coordination  with  other  benefit  laws 

■4129    Periodic   review  of  pay  of  physicians 
and    dentists,    quadrennial    re- 
port. 
"4130.  Annual  report." 

(c)  CROSS-REFERENCE  AMENDMENTS.— <l ) 
Section  4107  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (c>.  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 4118  of  this  title  ■  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■subchapter  II  of  this  chapter^:  and 

(B)  In  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  -sec- 
tions 4118  and  4120  of  this  title"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  •section  4120  of  this  title  and 
subchapter  II  of  this  chapter' 

(2)  Section  4120*0  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •'section  4118  of  this  title'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subchapter  U  of  this  chap- 
ter". 

(di  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments TO  Redesignated  Subchapters— <1) 
Subchapters  III  and  IV  (as  redesignated  by 
section  262 1  and  subchapters  V  and  VI  of 
chapter  73  are  each  amended 

(Ai  by  striking  out  ■Administrator"  and 
■Admini.strauir  s"  each  place  they  appear 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary^  and 
■Secretary's",  respectively. 

(Bi  by  striking  out  'Veterans'  Administra- 
tion "  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof     Department',  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration  " 

(2i   Sectlon.H   4141    and   414.'Vb)    (as   redeslg 
nated  by  sectiim  "*2i  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out     secilon  4134     and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof   "section  4144". 

(3)  Section  4142  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  4134  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  4144 

i4)  Section  4144  las  redesignated  by  section 
2621  Is  amended 

(A)  In  subsection  (ai,  by  striking  out  'sec- 
tion 4131'  .  "section  4132".  and  section  4133" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'section  4141". 
■section  4142  .  and  ■section  4143^.  respec- 
tively, and 

iBi  In  subaectlon  (c) — 

(11  by  striking  out  '■sections  4131,  4132.  and 
4133"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •sections 
4141    4142.  and  4143'.  and 


(11)  by  striking  out  "section  4l32(bi(2)(C)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
4142(bl(2HC)". 

(51    Sections    629(d)    and    653(bl    are    each 
amended  by  striking  nut    "4132  "  and  Insert 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof   ■4M2  " 
^.  iM.  reimbcrsement  of  contincinc  pro- 

FF.S.SIONAI.    EI)C<  ATION    EXPENSES 
FOR  PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS. 

(a)  In  General— Section  4113  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a^"  before  The  at  the 
beginning:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 

"(bi  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  reim- 
burse any  full-time  board -certified  physician 
or  dentist  appointed  under  section  4104(1)  of 
this  title,  and  may  reimburse  any  other  phy- 
sician or  dentist  serving  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion, for  expenses  Incurred  for  continuing 
professional  education  activities  approved 
under  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director.  The  maximum  amount  of  the 
reimbursement  may  not  exceed  $1,000  per 
year,  except  as  otherwise  determined  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  " 

(b)  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS.— (1)  The  head- 
ing of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"4  4113.  Travel  rxpcnsmi  of  certain  employee*; 

runtinuing  prof«"««ion«l  education  of  phyai- 

cians  and  dentistii". 

I .:  riu'  uO>]v  i>r  .s.-ctlons  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  73  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  4113  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

"4113,  Travel  expenses  of  certain  employees, 
continuing  professional  edu- 
cation of  physicians  and  den- 
tists  " 

SEC.  MS.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  TRANSITION. 

(a)  Effective  Date.s  <1 )  The  amendments 
made  by  sections  2S2  and  263  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  pay  periods  beginning  more  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  264 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  expenses  incurred 
after  September  30.  1990 

lb)  Savings  Provision —Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  ic).  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  section  4118  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  before  the  effective  date  of  the  repeal 
of  that  section  shall  remain  In  effect  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  that  agreement 
and  the  provisions  of  such  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  such  agreement  as  If  such 
section  had  not  been  repealed 

(c)  Transition  kok  Certain  Milth-ear 
Agreements  —I  I )  The  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  terminate  an  agreement  that 
was  entered  Into  under  section  4118  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  repeal  of  that  section  If— 

(A)  the  agreement  covers  a  period  In  excess 
of  one  year; 

(B)  the  agreement  expires  more  than  one 
year  after  that  effective  date: 

(C)  the  physician  or  dentist  concerned  re- 
quests termination  of  the  agreement:  and 

(Di  the  agreement  Is  terminated  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  physician  or  den- 
tist concerned  to  enter  into  a  new  agreement 
under  subchapter  U  of  chapter  73  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  262 

i2)  The  termination  of  an  agreement  under 
paragraph  il)  may  tAke  effett  unly  after  the 
physician  or  dentist  ha.s  completed  the  first 
year  of  service  under  the  agreement 

(d)  Prohibption  of  RtrrROAcrivE  Agree- 
ments—An  agreement  entered  inuj  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of  title  38.  United 


States  Code,  as  added  by  section  262,  may 
not  provide  special  pay  with  respect  to  a  pe- 
riod before  the  date  on  which  the  agreement 
IS  entered  into 

SEC  M«,  ELECTION  FOR  CREDITING  OF  SPECIAL 
PAY  FOR  RETIREMENT  ANNUITY 
AND  INSCRANCK  PURPOSES. 
(a)  Elach  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (or  its  predecessori  de- 
.scribed  in  paragraph  di  of  section  103ib>  of 
the  Veterans  .\dminislratlon  Health  Care 
Amendmenus  cf  1980  tPuhlR  I-aw  9&  330.  94 
Stat  10361  who  elected  not  Uj  have  com- 
pensation provided  such  employee  as  special 
pay  under  section  4118  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  las  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  repeal  of  such  sec- 
tion by  section  263  of  this  Act),  included  as 
basic  pay  for  purpose.s  of  chapter  83  or  84  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  appropriate,  may 
elect  to  have  special  pay  paid  to  such  em- 
ployee under  subchapter  II  (as  amended  by 
section  262  of  this  Act)  of  chapter  73  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendments  made  to  that 
chapter  by  this  Act  considered  basic  pay  for 
purposes  of  chapter  83  or  84.  as  appropriate, 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  included 
In  average  pay  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
8331(4)  or  8401(3i  of  such  title  (as  appropriate) 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  provided  In  section  4128  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  262  of  this 
Act)  An  election  under  this  section  must  be 
made  In  writing  by  the  phy.slclan  or  dentist 
at  the  time  the  physician  or  dentist  first  en- 
ters Into  an  agreement  under  such  sub- 
chapter An  election  under  this  section  is  Ir- 
revocable 

TITLE  III— EDUCATION  AND  EMPLO'VMENT 
SE<     301    POSTPONEMENT  OF  IIME  LIMITATION 
ON      COUNTING      OF     VIETNAM-ERA 
VETERANS   IN    DISABLED  VETERANS 
OITREACH    PROGRAM    SPECIALISTS 
FUNDING  FORMUTA. 
Section  2001(2)  Is  amended  by  inserting  be 
fore  the  period  at  the  end    ■.  except   that  a 
veteran  may  be  considered  t<i  l>e  a  vetertin  of 
the    Vietnam    era    for    the    purp<)!<es   of   this 
chapter  until  Deceml>er  31.  1993' 
SEC     30X     EXPANSION    OF    EMPLOYMENT    AND 
TRAINING  IN-FORMATION  PROGRAM. 

IS)  Program  Expansion  In  order  to  ad- 
dress more  effectively  the  needs  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  being  separated  from  active  duty,  and 
notwithstanding  section  40e(bi  of  the  Veter 
ans^  Benefits  Amendments  of  1989  i38  U  S  C. 
2000  note),  the  Secretary  of  l,abor  (hereafter 
In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ■Sec- 
retary") may  expand  the  pilot  program  pro- 
vided for  in  section  408  of  that  Ac",  so  as  to 
furnish  employment  and  training  Informa- 
tion and  services  under  that  program  in 
more  than  10  geographically  dispersed 
States  Any  expansion  of  the  pilot  program 
shall  be  made  subject  to  subsection  (b) 

(b)  Reqi'IREMENTs  -The  Secretary  may  ex- 
pand the  pilot  program  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  only  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  n.in.'<ultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans .\ffalr8  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
that^ 

(1)  the  program  has  been  successful  in  pro- 
viding beneficial  information  and  training  to 
members  separated  from  the  Armed  Forces, 

(2 1  the  expansion  is  necessary  to  address 
more  effectively  an  Increase  in  the  number 
of  such  members  who  will  be  separated  from 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  future. 

(3 1  the  program  has  received  sufficient 
funds,  personnel,  and  other  resources  from 
the  Departments  of  lAbor.  Defense,  and  Vet^ 
erans  Affairs  U)  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  the  program  was  established. 


(4)  the  program,  if  expanded,  will  continue 
to  receive  such  sufficient  funds,  personnel, 
and  other  resources  to  achieve  the  purposes 
for  which  the  program  was  established;  and 

(5»  the  expansion  will  not  interfere  with 
the  provision  of  services  or  other  benefits  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  eligible  recipi- 
ents of  such  services  or  benefits. 

ic)  NoTincA-noN  to  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  —d)  Not  less  than  60  days  be- 
fore initiating  any  expansion  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  re- 
garding the  expansion.  The  report  shall 
specify  the  location  of  the  site  or  sites  des- 
ignated for  such  expansion  and  set  forth  the 
bases  for  the  determinations  made  under 
subsection  (b). 

1 2'  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  l>abor  may  waive 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  di  in  cases  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  waiv- 
er is  necessary  in  order  to  respond  to  an  ur- 
gent need  for  expansion  as  a  result  of  a 
major  demobilization  In  the  case  of  such  a 
waiver,  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  the 
date  on  which  the  expansion  is  initiated, 
shall  provide  a  report  providing  the  informa- 
tion described  in  paragraph  d)  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  waiver 

(di  Utilization  of  Resol'rces.  -Section 
408(ci  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Amendments 
of  1989  (38  use.  2000  note)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"ici  Resoi'rces  — (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  request  resources  and  participa- 
tion necessary  to  support  the  pilot  program 
referred  to  In  this  section  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
for  the  coordination  of  the  resources  and 
participation  so  provided 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  may  request  resources 
and  participation  necessary  to  support  the 
pilot  program  referred  to  In  this  section 
from,  to  the  extent  feasible,  representatives 
of  veterans^  service  organizations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  program  specialists  or 
local  veterans'  employment  representatives, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  to  furnish 
employment  and  training  information  and 
services  under  the  pilot  program". 

SEC.  SOS.  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA'nON  FOR 
DISABLED  SERVICE  PERSONS  PEND- 
ING DISCHARGE. 

la)  Ln  General.— Section  i502d)(B)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  a  service-con- 
nected disability"  and  all  that  follows 
through  ■■determines"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  is  receiving  outpatient  medical 
treatment,  for  a  service-connected  disability 
pending  discharge  from  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  and  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  (1)  the  facility  providing  the 
hospitalization  or  treatment  either  is  doing 
so  under  contract  or  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  concerned  or  Is  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  concerned,  and  (11)  the 
person  Is  suffering  from  a  disability  which '■ 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1990. 

SEC.  904.  EXTENSIWf  OF  THE  PERIOD  PRECED- 
ING AUTOMATIC  DI8ENROLLMENT 
UNDER  CHAFTKR  SS. 

Section  1632(b)(1)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  comma  "and  at  the  end  of  one 
year  thereafter  has  not  filed  a  claim  for  uti- 
lizing such  entitlement". 


SEC.  SOS.  PROVISION  FOR  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
TO  ELIMINATE  AN  OVERPAYMEJST 
BY  PERFORMING  WORK-STLT>Y 
SERVICES. 

(a)  In  GENER.AL.— d)  Section  1685  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)d)  Subject  to  paragraph  i2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  enter  into  with 
an  individual  an  sigTeement  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  modification  of  such  an  agreement, 
whereby  the  individual  agrees  to  perform 
services  of  the  kind  described  in  clauses  lAi 
through  (E)  of  subsection  (a)di  of  this  sec- 
tion and  agrees  that  the  Secretary  shall,  in 
lieu  of  paying  the  work-study  allowance  pay- 
able for  such  services,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  from  the  amount 
which  the  individual  has  been  determined  to 
be  indebted  to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
such  individual's  participation  in  a  benefits 
program  under  this  chapter,  chapter  30.  31, 
32,  35,  or  36  (Other  than  an  education  loan 
under  subchapter  HI)  of  this  title,  or  chapter 
106  of  title  10. 

■'(2)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  iB)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
I  other  than  those  provisions  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  inapplicable  to 
an  agreement  under  this  subsection)  shall 
apply  to  any  agreement  authorized  under 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection 

'(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may — 

■■(i)  waive,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  limita- 
tions in  subsection  la)  of  this  section  con- 
cerning the  number  of  hours  and  periods  dur- 
ing which  services  can  be  performed  by  the 
individual  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(bi  of  this  section  requiring  the  individual's 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cation, or  training; 

"(ii)  in  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection,  waive  or  defer 
charging  interest  and  administrative  costs 
pursuant  to  section  3115  of  this  title  on  the 
indebtedness  to  be  satisfied  by  performance 
of  the  agreement:  and 

■■(Hi)  notwithstanding  the  indebtedness 
offset  provisions  of  section  3114  of  this  title, 
waive,  adjust,  or  defer  until  the  termination 
of  an  agreement  under  this  subsection  the 
deduction  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  covered  by  the 
agreement  from  future  payments  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  described  in  section  3114  of  this 
title. 

"(3)(A>  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  an 
agreement  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  terminate  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  agreement  which  are  con- 
sistent with  this  subsection 

■■(B)  In  no  event  shall  an  agreement  under 
this  subsection  continue  in  force  after  the 
total  amount  of  the  individual's  indebted- 
ness described  in  paragraph  d  i  of  this  sub- 
section has  been  recouped,  waived,  or  other- 
wise liquidated. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph, 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  individual  was 
without  fault  and  was  allowed  to  perform 
services  described  in  the  agreement  after  its 
termination,  the  Secretary  shall,  as  reason- 
able compensation  therefor,  pay  the  Individ- 
ual at  the  applicable  hourly  minimum  wage 
rate  for  such  services  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines were  satisfactorily  performed. 

••(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regru- 
latlons  to  carry  out  this  subsection .". 


(b)  Conforming  and  Technical  amend- 
ments.— (1)  Section  1686<a^  is  amended  in 
paragraph  i2)  by  inserting  "and  subsection 
le)  of  this  section"  after  "subsection" 

i2)  Section  1686(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  ■■utilize"  in  the  first  sentence  ■  ,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (ei  of  this 
section,". 

(3i  Section  3114iai  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  comma  "and  section  1685(e)  of  this 
title". 

(4i  Section  3n5(ai  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  3102""  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sections  1685(e)  and  3102" 

SEC.      30«.      EDUCATIONAL      ASSISTANCE      FOR 
FUGHT  TRALNING. 

(a)  Post-Vietnam  Era  Vfterans  Edu- 
cational Assistance.— Section  1641  is 
amended— 

di  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (C);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (b)- 

"(bi(l)  The  Secretary  may  approve  the  pur- 
suit of  flight  training  (in  addition  tc  a 
course  of  flight  training  that  may  be  ap- 
proved under  section  1673(b)  of  this  title)  by 
an  individual  entitled  to  basic  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  if— 

"(A)  such  training  is  generally  accepted  as 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  recognized 
vocational  objective  in  the  fieid  of  aviation; 

■■(B)  the  individual  possesses  a  valid  pilots 
license  and  meets  the  medical  requirements 
necessary  for  a  commercial  pilot  s  license 
and 

"(Ci  the  night  school  courses  meet  Federaj 
Aviation  Administration  standards  for  such 
courses  and  are  approved  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  State  ap- 
proving agency 

■■(2i  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
course  of  flight  training  that  commences  on 
or  after  October  1,  1994  ■■. 

lb)  BENEFIT  AMOfNT  AND  E.VTrTLEMENT 
Charge — Section  1631  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(Ddi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  each  individual  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
exclusively  of  flight  training  approved,  as 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  1641(b) 
of  this  title  shall  be  paid  a  monthly  benefit 
under  this  chapter  in  the  amount  equal  to  60 
percent  of  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  (other  than  tuition  and  fees  charged 
for  or  attributable  to  solo  flying  hours) 
which  similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans 
enrolled  in  the  same  flight  course  are  re- 
quired to  pay. 

"(2)  No  monthly  benefit  payment  may  be 
paid  under  this  chapter  to  an  Individual  for 
any  month  during  which  such  individual  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
exclusively  of  flight  training  until  the  Sec- 
retary has  received  from  that  individual  and 
the  institution  providing  such  training  a  cer- 
tification of  the  flight  training  received  by 
the  individual  during  that  month  and  the 
tuition  and  other  fees  charged  for  that  train- 
ing. 

■■(3)  The  number  of  months  of  entitlement 
charged  in  the  case  of  any  individual  for  a 
program  of  education  described  in  paragraph 
(11  of  this  subsection  shall  be  equal  to  the 
number  (including  any  fraction)  determined 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  of  educational 
assistance  paid  such  individual  for  such  pro- 
gram by  the  monthly  rate  of  educational  as- 
sistance which,  except  for  paragraph  d)  of 
this  subsection,  such  individual  would  other- 
wise be  paid  under  subsection  la)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 
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(c)  Effective  Date.— The  ameadnMBtB 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
March  1.  1991 

SEC.   307.   COMMITTEE   ON   VETERANS*  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

(a)  In  General.— (1>  S<»<rinn  anio  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

"52010.  Advisory  rommitt«-«-  on  VeU-runs  Em- 
ployment and  frHininK 

■laiilt  There  is  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Ijibor  an  advisory  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Veterans  Employment  and  Training'. 

■•(2)  The  advisory  committee  shall  — 

"(A)  assess  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  veterans; 

■(B)  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  are  meeting  such  needs;  and 

"(C)  carry  out  such  other  activities  that 
are  necessary  to  make  the  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations referred  to  in  subsection  (D  of 
this  section. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice 
of  the  advisory  committee  with  respect  to 
the  matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
this  section. 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appoint 
at  least  12.  but  no  more  than  18,  Individuals 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. Including— 

■•(1)  representatives  nominated  by  veter- 
ans' organizations  chartered  by  Congress 
having  a  national  employment  program;  and 

■■(2)  not  more  than  6  individuals  who  are 
recognized  authorities  in  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness, employment,  training,  rehabilitation. 
or  labor  and  who  are  not  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

"(d)  The  following,  or  their  deslgiiees  shall 
be  ex  officio,  nonvoting  members  of  the  advi- 
sory committee: 

■•(1)  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

■•(4)  The  Secretary  of  Education. 

•'(5)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

■■(6)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans'  Employment  and  Training. 

•■(7)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Employment  and  Training. 

■•(8 1  The  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

■■(9)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

■■(10)  The  Postmaster  General. 

•■(11)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

•■(12)  Representatives  of  (A)  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  requesting  a  rep- 
resentative on  the  advisory  committee,  and 
(B)  nationally  based  organizations  with  a 
significant  Involvement  in  veterans  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  as  determined 
necessary  and  appropriate  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

••(e)(1)  The  advisory  committee  shall  meet 
at  least  quarterly. 

■■(2)  TTie  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appoint 
the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  who 
shall  serve  in  that  position  for  not  more 
than  2  consecutive  years. 

■■(3)(A)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  serve  without  compensation 

■iB)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  be  allowed  reasonable  and  necessary 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  persons 
serving  intermittently  in  the  Government 
service  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 


States  Code,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  staff  and 
administrative  support  to  the  advisory  com- 
mittee through  the  Veterans  Employment 
and  Training  Ser\'ice. 

•■(fWl)  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year 
the  advisory  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  a  report  on  the  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  of  veterans.  Eiach 
such  report  shall  contain— 

■■(A)  an  assessment  of  the  employment  and 
training  needs  of  veterans; 

•'(B)  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  meeting  such  needs;  and 

"(C)  any  recommendations  for  legislation, 
administrative  action,  and  other  action  that 
the  advisory  committee  considers  appro- 
priate. 

■•(2)  In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  made 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  advisory  committee 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  of  veterans  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  advisory 
committee  determines  appropriate. 

'■(g)  Within  60  days  after  receiving  each  an- 
nual report  referred  to  in  subsection  (f)(1). 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  copy  of  the  report  together  with 
any  comments  concerning  the  report  that 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate". 

(2)  TTie  table  of  sections  for  chapter  41  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  2010  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■■2010.  Advisory  Committee  on  Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Training". 

(b)  APPOINTMENT  Requirement  —The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  make  the  appointments 
referred  to  In  section  2010(c)  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code  las  amended  by  subsection 
(a)),  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  First  annual  Report  —The  Advisory 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Employment  and 
Training  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  first  annual  report  under  section 
2010(f)(1)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  subsection  'an.  not  later  than 
July  1.  1991' 

nil  h    IV      H()IMN(. 

SEC.  401  )'m.MVNKM  kXII'SMoN  OF  FINA-NCIAl. 
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Section  1832(a)(4)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subparagraph  (C). 

SEC  402.  SALE  OF  VT.NDEE  1  OANa 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  1833(ai(3)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Before  October  1. 
1990."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject 
to  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragraph.". 

SEC.  403.  EXTENSION  OF  IJ'iNDm  REVlFW  oF  AP. 
PRAISALS 

Section  1831(f)(3i  is  amcnued  oy  siriKing 
out  •'1990"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1992". 

SEC.  404.  DEFAULT  PKOCEDLRJCS  AMI  )'HI  il'HrFY 
MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  Repeal  cif  Termination  Date  on  Cer- 
tain Default  PROcEDfREs.— Section  1832(c) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (11 ). 

(b)  Repeal  of  Ter.mination  Date  on  Cer- 
tain PROPERTIi'  M.\NAr.EMENT  PROCEDURES. - 
Section  1833(a)  is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6);  and 
(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (6). 


SEC    40*.  tZXirMPTlON  FKOM  I^BBYTN(;  REPORT 
i.N(;  R»;yLIREMENTS. 

In  GENERAL.— Chapter  3"  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section   1821   the  following  new 
section 
"{   1822.  Exemption  from  lobbying  rvporting 

requirements 
An  application  for  or  the  obtaining  of  a 
loan  guaranteed,  insured,  or  made  under  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  request 
for  or  the  receipt  of  a  Federal  contract, 
grant,  loan,  loan  guaranty,  loan  Insurance, 
or  cooperative  agreement  for  purposes  of  any 
other  law  that  requires  persons  requesting  or 
receiving  a  Federal  contract,  grant,  loan, 
loan  guaranty,  loan  Insurance,  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  to  report  or  declare  pay- 
ments made  to  influence  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  agency,  a  Member  of  Congress, 
an  officer  or  employee  of  Congress  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  Member  of  Congress" 

(b)  Clerical  Amendmen-t  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  1821  the  following  new  Item: 

"1822.  Exemption  from  lobbying  reporting  re- 
quirements". 

SEC.  40«  CFKTIFK  Ar»:.S  OF  VTTF.RAN  STATUS 
FOR  NATIO.VAl,  HOlSI.N(;  ACT  BF,NE 
FITS. 

(a)  L\  General.— Chapter  37  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  1834  the 
following  new  section: 

"5  1R.T5.  rrrtifirateH  of  veteran  status  under 
the  .National  Housing  Act 
•The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  whether  an  applicant  for 
assistance  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
or  any  other  law  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
a  veteran.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  certifi- 
cations under  this  section  without  charge." 

(b)  CLERICAL  AMENDMENT  —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  1834  the  following  new  Item; 

••1835.   Certificates  of  veteran  status  under 

the  National  Housing  Act 
SEC.  407.  WAIVER  OF  INDEBTEDNESS. 

Section  3102  is  amended 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  •The  Secretary 
shall  Include  In  the  notification  to  the  payee 
a  statement  of  the  right  of  the  payee  to  sub- 
mit an  application  for  a  waiver  under  this 
subsection  and  a  description  of  the  proce- 
dures for  submitting  the  application .";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '•101  and  1801"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof.  "101.  1801.  and 
1802(a)(2)(C)(ll)  of  this  title";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "An 
application  for  relief  under  this  subsection 
must  be  made  within  one  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  notifies  the  payee  of 
the  Indebtedness.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude In  the  notification  a  statement  of  the 
right  of  the  payee  to  submit  an  application 
for  a  waiver  under  this  subsection  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  procedures  for  submitting 
the  application". 

TITLE  V— INSURANCE 

SEC.  SOI  SUPPIJ:MENTA1.  .SERVICE  DISABLED 
VFT>:RA.NS"  INSIKANCE  FOR  TO- 
TALIY  DISABUiO  VETERA-NR 

(a)  In  General.— SutK.hapt.er  1  of  chapter 
19  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  722 
the  following  new  section: 


"}  722A.  Supplemental  service  disabled  veter- 
ans' insurance  for  totally  disabled  veterans 

■'lai  .\r,y  person  insured  under  section 
722(a)  of  this  title  who  qualifies  for  a  waiver 
of  premiums  under  section  712  of  this  title  is 
eligible,  as  provided  in  this  section,  for  sup>- 
plemental  insurance  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000 

•■(bi  To  qualify  for  supplemental  insurance 
under  this  section  a  person  must  file  with 
the  Secretary  an  application  for  such  insur- 
ance not  later  than  the  end  of  (1)  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  following  the  month  in  which 
this  section  Is  enacted,  or  (2)  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  De- 
partment notifies  the  person  that  the  person 
Is  entitled  to  a  waiver  of  premiums  under 
section  712  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Supplemental  Insurance  granted  under 
this  section  shall  be  granted  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  insurance  granted 
under  section  722(a)  of  this  title,  except  that 
such  insurance  may  not  be  granted  to  a  per- 
son under  this  section  unless  the  application 
is  made  for  such  insurance  before  the  person 
attains  65  years  of  age. 

•■(d)  No  waiver  of  premiums  shall  be  made 
in  the  case  of  any  person  for  supplemental 
insurance  granted  under  this  section .". 

(b)  Clerical  A.mend.me.vt  — The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  19  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  722  the  following  new  item: 
••722A.  Supplemental  service  disabled  veter- 
ans' insurance  for  totally  dis- 
abled veterans   ". 

SEC.  502.   INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  \TETERANS' 
MOKTrJAGE  LIFE  LNSCRA.NCE. 

Section  606(b)  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "initlar^:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■$40,000  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ■$90. 000' 

TITLE  VI— MINORITY'  AFFAIRS 
SEC.  «oi   as.su;nme.nt  of  minority  i.ssues  to 

A.V    A.S.SISTA.VT   SECRETARY    OF   VET- 
KHANS  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  Position  and  Functions  of  Assistant 
SECRETARY' —Section  4  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Act  (Public  Law  100-527;  102 
Stat.  2638)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(11)  The  review  and  assessment  of  the  ef- 
fects of  policies,  regulations,  and  programs 
and  other  activities  of  the  Department  on 
minority  veterans  and  the  coordination  and 
monitoring  of  policies  facilitating  access  of 
such  veterans  to  services  and  benefits  pro- 
vided under  laws  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary.'■. 

(b)  ••Minority  Vetekan.s"  defined.— Sec- 
tion 4  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(gi  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'minority  veterans'  means 
veterans  who  are— 

'•(A)  black  Individuals; 

'•(Bi  Native  Americans; 

'•(C)  Hispanic-Americans; 

"(D)  Asian-Americans. 

"(E)  Pacific-Islander-Americans;  and 

"(F)  women 

"(2 1  The  term  veteran'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  101(2)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code 

"(3 1  The  term  'Native  .American'  means  an 
Indian,  a  Native  Hawaiian,  or  an  .Alaska  Na- 
tive. 

••(4)  The  term  'Indian'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  4(ai  of  the  Indian 
Self- Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b(a)). 


•■.5i  The  term  'Native  Hawaiian'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  815(3)  of 
the  Native  American  Programs  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C,  2992c(3ii. 

"(6)  The  term  'Alaska  Native'  has  the 
meaning  given  the  term  'Native'  in  section 
3(b)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (43  U  S.C.  1602ib)), 

"(7 1  The  term  '.^sian-.^merican"  means  any 
citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  a  Native  .American,  whose 
ancestral  ong-in  is  in  any  of  the  original  peo- 
ples of  the  Far  East,  Southeast  Asia,  or  the 
Indian  subcontinent  of  Asia. 

"(8 1  The  term  'Pacific-Islander- American' 
means  any  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of 
the  United  States,  other  than  a  Nati-.-e 
American,  whose  ancestral  origin  is  in  any  of 
the  original  peoples  of  the  Pacific  Islands.". 
SEC.  602.  REESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  NATIVT.  AMERICAN 
VETERANS. 

(a)  E.stablish.ment— Effective  October   1, 

1990.  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Native- 
American  Veterans  established  by  section 
19032  of  the  Veterans'  Health-Care  Amend- 
ments of  1986  (title  XIX  of  Public  Law  99-272; 
100  Stat.  388)  is  reestablished. 

(b)  INCORPORATION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  PRIOR 
Law.— Subsections  (b)  through  (e)  and  (g)  of 
section  19032  of  the  Veterans'  Health-Care 
Amendments  of  1986  shall  apply  to  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Native-American  Veter- 
ans reestablished  by  subsection  (a). 

(O  Reports— (1)  Not  later  than  March  31. 

1991.  and  March  31.  1992,  the  Committee  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
a  report  containing  the  findings  and  any  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  regarding 
the  matters  described  in  section  19032(b)  of 
the  Veterans'  Health-Care  Amendments  of 
1986.  and  the  matters  described  in  section  603 
of  this  Act.  that  were  examined  and  evalu- 
ated by  the  Committee  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report 
is  submitted. 

(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receiving 
each  such  report,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  A.Tairs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
copy  of  the  report,  together  with  any  com- 
ments and  recommendations  concerning  the 
report  that  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(d)  TERMINATION —The  Committee  shall  ex- 
pire 90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  sec- 
ond report  is  transmitted  by  the  Committee 
pursuant  to  subsection    ci 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  701.  NATIONAl.  CEMETERIES. 

(a)  Defimtio.v  of  Minor  Child— Section 
l(X)2(5i  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence;  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'minor  child'  in- 
cludes a  child  under  21  years  of  age  or  under 
23  years  of  age  if  the  person  is  pursuing  a 
course  of  instruction  at  an  educational  insti- 
tution". 

(b)  FLORIDA  National  Cemetery —Not- 
withstanding section  1004(ch2)  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  may  provide  for  flat 
grave  markets  m  that  section  of  the  Florida 
National  Cemetery  in  which,  as  of  July  29, 
1988,  preplaced  praveliners  had  been  in- 
stalled, 

SEC.    702.   CljUHFICA-nON   OF   PROHIBmON   ON 
PAYMENT  OF  ATTORN-EYS*  FEES. 

la)  In  General— Section  3404(c)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(c)(1)"; 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B'  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (B)),  by  striking  out  "pa.'^agraph  di" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(A !";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"i2i  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  to  cases  involving  a  claim  for 
benefits  submitted  by  any  person  applying 
for  benefits  'under  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
such  provisions  shall  not  apply  :n  cases  in 
which  the  Governm.ent  is  proceeding  against 
a  person  to  collect  an  indebtedness  or  In 
which  other  attorneys'  fees  statutes  e.pply."". 

(b)  APPLICATION  OF  PROHiBmoN— Section 
3404(C)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  in 
effect  on  November  17.  1988.  shall  apply  only 
to  cases  involving  a  claim  for  benefits  sub- 
mitted by  any  person  applying  for  benefits 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  'Veterans  Affairs,  and  shall  not  app;y 
with  respect  to  cases  m  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  proceeding  against  a  person  to  col- 
lect an  indebtedness  or  m  which  other  attor- 
neys' fees  statutes  apply 

SEC.    703     MODIFICATION    OF    ADMINISTRATIVE 
RE0RGA.NIZAT10N  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  210(b.  2   is  amended - 

(1 )  in  subparagraph  i  A  ■.  by  stnking  out  the 
second  sentience  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  ".^ny  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  April  I  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  adminis- 
trative reorganization  is  to  be  imple- 
mented,": 

(2'  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (D;  as 
subparagraph  (E); 

(3 1  by  inserting  after  subpa.'-agraph  (Ci  the 
following  new  subparagraph    Di; 

"(Di  Subparagraphs  lA^.  (Bi.  and  iC  shall 
not  apply  to  any  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion at  a  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
medical  and  regional  office  center  if  there  is 
no  reduction  in  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  emplo.vees  employed  at  that  cen- 
ter below  the  number  of  such  employees  em- 
ployed at  that  center  in  the  fiscal  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  administrative  reorganization  is  to  be 
implemented  ■;  and 

(4)  in  clause  (E/,  as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (2 1,  strike  out  clause  (ilij  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(iii)  The  t*nr,  'covered  field  office  or  fa- 
cility' means  a  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs office  or  facility  outside  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Central  Office  that 
is  the  permanent  duty  station  for  25  or  more 
employees  and  that  is  a  regional  office,  med- 
ical center,  medical  and  regional  office  cen- 
ter, freestanding  outpatient  clinic,  insurance 
center,  or  sim.ilar  field  office  or  facility 
which  has  as  its  primary  mission  providing 
care  or  services  to  veterans   " 

SEC.  704.  ENHANCED-USE  LEASES  A.VD  SPECIAL 
DISPOSITION  OF  PROPERTY 

ia  .Amendment  tc.  Chapter  8:  —Chapter  8: 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fc^jow- 
ing  new  subchapter; 

••SUBCH.'\PTER  V— SPECIAL  LEASES  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY 
"{  5061.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter 

"(li  The  term,  'enhanced-use  lease  means  a 
written  agreement  for  the  lease  of  des- 
ignated property  at  a  Depa.'-tment  facility 
for  a  use  that  i.^i  will,  at  least  in  part,  con- 
tribute in  a  cost-effective  manner  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department,  and  (Bi  will  be 
consistent  with  and  not  adversely  affect  that 
mission. 

"(2)  The  term  'designated  property'  means 
any  real  properly  under  the  jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  Secretary  and  identified  by 
the  Secretary  in  a  notice  of  designation. 
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"(3)  The  term  "notice  of  deslunation'  means 
a  wrilten  notice  by  the  S<»cretary  t-c  the 
Commltteea  Identlfylntc  (le8it{iiat«><l  property 
with  respect  Ui  which  the  Secretary  proposes 
to  enter  Into  a  enhanced  use  lease 

(41    The    term     Committees     means    the 
Committees  on  Veterans    Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hcmse  of  Representatives. 
'i  5082.  Enhmnced-iue  leases 

(aidxAi  Notwithstanding  section  5022  of 
this  title,  section  ;K1  of  the  Act  of  .June  ». 
1932  1 47  Stat  412.  40  US  C  303bi.  sections  202 
and  203  of  the  Federal  lYoperty  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949  i40  U  SO  483  and 
484i  and  any  other  provision  of  law  incon- 
sistent with  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  enhanced  use  leases  with  respect 
to  any  designated  property  and  may  dispose 
of  such  property  In  accordance  with  section 
5064  of  this  title 

iB)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an  en- 
hanced use  lease  under  this  subchapter  only 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed lease- 

(1)  win  provide,  at  least  In  part,  a  cost-ef- 
fective means  of  carryUiK  out  or  providing 
appropriate  space  for  an  activity  contrlbut- 
ln»c  u->  the  mission  of  the  Department,  and 

■■(Hi  will  be  consistent  with  and  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  mission  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

'■(2)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931  (46  Stat  1494:  40  U  S  C  276a  et  seq.).  sec- 
tion 421  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1968  (Public  I>aw  100-322;  102  SUt 
iA2>,  Federal  laws  relatlnjc  U<  environmental 
and  hlsU)rlc  preservation,  and  title  31.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  this 
section,  become  Inapplicable  to  a  designated 
property 

(3)  A  desli^nated  property  shall  not  be 
considered  unutilized  or  underutilized  for 
purposes  of  section  501  of  the  Stewart  B. 
McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act  (42 
U  S,C    114111- 

■■(biU)  The  selection  of  a  lessee  under  an 
enhanced-use  lease  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  competitive  procedures  prescribed,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  by  the  Secretary 

■■(2)  The  term  of  an  enhanced-use  lease 
may  not  exceed— 

■■(A I  35  years  in  the  case  of  a  lease  Involv- 
ing the  construction  of  a  new  buUdlnK  or  the 
substantial  rehabilitation  of  an  existing 
bulldlnK.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

■■(B)  20  years  In  the  case  of  a  lease  not  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

'•(3)(A)  Kach  enhanced  use  lease  entered 
into  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  for  fair 
consideration,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary Consideration  under  such  a  leeise  may 
be  provided  In  cash  or  In-klnd.  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two 

■■(B)  Consideration  in-klnd  may  Include 
goods  or  services  of  benefit  t<5  the  t)epart- 
ment.  including  construction,  repair,  remod- 
eling, or  other  physical  Improvements  of  De- 
partment facilities,  maintenance  of  Depart- 
ment facilities,  or  the  provision  of  ofHce. 
storage,  or  other  usable  space 

■'i4HAi  In  determining  whether  the  consid- 
eration provided  for  in  an  enhanced-use  lease 
Is  fair  consideration,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  value  of  any  goods  or 
services  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  lessee 

■■(Bl  Any  authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
make  a  cash  payment  Uj  the  lessee  under  an 
enhanced-use  lease  shall  be  provided  for  In 
advance  In  an  appropriation  Act 

■■(cHl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2i  of  this  sub- 
section,  a   deslgnatiun    by    the   Secretary   of 


any  land  or  Improvement  described  In  sec- 
tion 42hb)(2i  of  the  Veterans  Benefits  and 
Services  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100  322.  102 
Stat  552)  as  a  designated  property  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  prohibited  action  under 
that  section  to  dispose  of  the  land  or  Im- 
provement 

"(2)  A  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  any 
land  or  Improvement  described  In  such  sec- 
tion 421(bx2)  for  an  enhanced-use  lease  shall 
not  be  considered  to  be  a  prohibited  action 
under  that  section  If,  under  the  lease — 

"(A)  the  designated  property  may  be  used 
solely  for  child-care  services; 

"(B)  such  services  must  be  provided  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. Individuals  employed  on  the  prem- 
ises of  such  land,  and  employees  of  a  health- 
personnel  educational  institution  that  is  af- 
filiated with  a  Department  facility; 

■iCi  the  majority  of  the  employees  bene- 
fited by  such  services  must  be  employed  by 
the  Department;  and 

"(Di  the   majority   of  the  children   ser\"ed 
must  be  the  children  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment. 
"}  S083.  RequiremenU  relating  to  drslKnation 

of  a  property 
(a)  Before  the  Secretary  designates  a 
property  for  an  enhanced-use  lease,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct.  In  the  local  community 
in  which  the  property  Is  located,  a  public 
hearing  to  receive  the  views  of  veterans  serv- 
ice organizations,  local  commercial  enter- 
prises, and  other  interested  parties  regarding 
the  proposed  lease  and  the  possible  effects  of 
the  lease.  Including  the  effects  of  the  lease 

"(I)  on  local  commerce  and  other  aspects 
of  the  local  community. 

"(2)  on  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment: and 

""(3»  on  services  to  veterans  in  the  local 
community 

"(b)  Before  conducting  any  public  hearing 
referred  to  In  paragraph  il)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  provide  veter- 
ans, residents,  and  businesses  in  the  local 
community  with  reasonable  notice  of  the 
proposed  lease.  Including— 

"(1 1  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing; 

'■(2i  Identification  of  the  property  proposed 
to  be  leased; 

""(3)  a  description  of  the  proposed  uses  of 
the  property; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  proposed  lease, 
and 

""(5)  a  description  of  how  the  proposed 
lease — 

""(A)  will  contribute  cost-effectively  to.  be 
consistent  with,  and  not  adversely  affect  the 
mission  of  the  Department,  and 

"(B)  will  affect  services  to  veterans 

••(ci(l)  If,  following  the  conduct  of  a  hear- 
ing under  subsection  (bi  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  Intends  to  designate  the  property 
involved,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Committees  of  the  Secretary's  Intention  to 
designate  the  property,  and  shall  publish  a 
notice  of  such  Intention  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(2i  An  enhanced-use  lease  may  not  be  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  any  property  un- 
less the  notice  required  under  oaragraph  di 
of  this  subsection  is  provided  to  the  Cummlt 
tees  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register- 
"(Ai  at  least  90  days  before  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  provides  the  Commit- 
tees with  notice  of  the  designation  of  the 
property  pursuant  to  para^aph  (4)  of  this 
subsection  if  the  notice  is  submitted  to  the 
C(imm!ttees  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1  and  ending  March  31.  or 

"■(Hi  at  least  180  days  before  such  date  if 
the  notice  Is  submitted  to  the  Committees 


during  the  period  beginning  April  1  and  end- 
ing December  31 

"(3)  Each  notice  of  Intention  to  designate 
shall  Include  the  following 

■■(A)  Identification  of  the  property  In- 
volved. 

■■(Bl  An  explanation  of  the  background,  ra- 
tionale, and  economic  factors  in  support  of 
the  proposed  lease 

"(C)  A  summary  of  the  views  expressed  by 
Interested  parties  at  the  public  hearing  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  the  proposed  des- 
ignation together  With  a  summary  of  the 
Secretary's  response  t*^  those  views 

"(D)  A  general  description  of  the  proposed 
lease 

•■(Et  A  description  of  how  the  proposed 
lease — 

■■(I  I  will  contribute  cost-effectively  to.  be 
consistent  with,  and  not  adversely  affect  the 
mission  of  the  Department,  and 

■■(ii)  will  affect  services  to  veterans. 

•■(41  Not  less  than  30  days  before  entering 
Into  an  enhanced-use  lease,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  Committees  a  report  there- 
on containing  (A)  updated  information  with 
respect  to  the  matters  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection.  (Bi  a  summary 
of  a  coBt-beneflt  analysis  of  the  proposed 
lease.  (Ci  a  description  of  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  lease,  and  (D'  a  notice  of  the 
designation  of  the  property 

"(5)  Not  less  than  10  days  before  entering 
Into  an  enhanced  use  lease,  the  Secretary 
should  provide  the  Committees  with  copies 
of  the  proposed  lease 

"{  5064.  Sp<>cial   dispoaltiona  of  leased   prop- 
erties 

■■(a)  If,  'l..rir-.ic  ;hi'  term  (if  an  enhanced-use 
lease  or  w.thin  30  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  lea.se.  the  St-cretary  deter- 
mines that  the  leased  property  is  n(jt  needed 
by  the  Department  in  the  discharge  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Secretary  may  Initiate  ac- 
tion for  the  disposal  of  leased  property  to  the 
lessee  by  requesting  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  carry  out  a  special  dis- 
position of  the  property  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bl  of  this  section  The  Adminis- 
trator, upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
take  appropriate  action  under  this  title  to 
dispose  of  property  of  the  Department  that  is 
or  has  been  subject  to  an  enhanced-use  lease. 

■■(bl  A  special  disposition  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  for  cash  or  such  other  con- 
sideration as  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Ser\"ices  jointly  determine 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Administrator  considers  appropriate  In 
carrying  out  a  special  disposition  of  property 
under  this  section,  the  Administrator  may 
utilize  any  other  authority  available  to  the 
Administrator  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

••(c)  Not  less  than  90  days  t)efore  a  special 
disposition  of  property  Is  made  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Secretary  s  intent  tfi  dispose 
of  the  property  and  publish  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed disposition  m  the  Federal  Register 
The  notice  shall  describe  the  background,  ra- 
tionale, and  economic  factors  in  support  of 
the  proptised  special  disposition  (including  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  summary),  the  intended 
consideration,  and  the  method,  terms,  and 
conditions  of  the  proposed  disposition 
"1  5065.  DlspoaUion  of  proceeds 

■■Funds  received  by  the  Department  under 
an  enhanced  use  lease  or  from  a  special  dls 
position  of  leased  property  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  nursing  home  revolving  fund  estat)- 
lished   under   section   5016  of  this   title   and 


shall  be  administered  as  part  of  that  fund. 
An  amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  any  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  connection  with 
any  enhanced-use  lease  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary 'under  this  subchapter  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  proceeds  of  the  lease  and 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  reimburse  the  ac- 
count from  which  the  funds  were  used  to  pay 
such  expenses,  and  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  in  connection 
with  the  special  disposition  of  any  property 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  and  used  by  the  Administrator  to  reim- 
burse the  account  from  which  funds  were 
used  to  pay  such  expenses 
**{  50A6.  Construction  standards 

•Unless  the  Secretary  provides  otherwise, 
the  construction,  alteration,  repair,  remod- 
eling, or  improvement  of  any  property  that 
is  the  subject  of  an  enhanced-use  lease  shall 
comply  with  all  standards  applicable  to  con- 
struction of  Federal  buildings,  but  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  State  or  local  law  relating 
to  building  codes,  permits,  or  inspections. 
When  Federal  construction  standards  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  property,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  periodic  Inspections  of  the  con- 
struction for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that 
the  standards  are  met 
"i  5067.  Exemption  from  state  and  local  taxes 

■'The  Department's  interest  in  any  en- 
hanced-use lease  and  In  any  property  subject 
to  such  an  agreement  shall  not  be  subject, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  State  or  local 
laws  relative  to  taxation,  fees,  assessments, 
or  special  assessments,  except  sales  taxes  as- 
sociated with  the  construction,  alteration. 
repair,  remodeling,  or  Improvement  carried 
out  under  this  title. 
"t  5068.  Limitations  on  number  of  agreements 

"■(a)  Not  more  than  30  enhanced-use  leases 
may  be  entered  into  under  this  title  and  not 
more  than  10  such  leases  may  be  entered  into 
in  any  fiscal  year 

"(bl  A  lease  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
shall  not  be  considered  an  enhanced-use 
lease  for  the  purposes  of  the  limitations  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  if  the 
primary  use  made  of  the  leased  premises  is 
the  provision  of  child-care  services  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Department. 
"}  5068.  Expiration 

■'No  enhanced-use  lease  may  be  entered 
into  under  this  subchapter  after  September 
30.  1994   ". 

(bl  Ci.ERiCAi.  Amendments.— (1)  The  chap- 
ter heading  for  chapter  81  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
■•;  SPECIAL  LEASES  OF  REAL  PROP- 
ERT\' 

(2 1  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  VI 
of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  item  relating 
to  chapter  81  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ';  Special  Leases  of  Real  Prop- 
erty  " 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  81  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— SPECIAL  LEASES  OF 
REAL  PROPERTY 
■"aOfiL  Dennltlons. 
"5061    Definitions. 
"5062.  Enhanced-use  leases 
"5063.  Requirements  relating  to  designation 
of  a  property 
5064     Special   dispositions   of  leased   prop- 
erties. 
'5065.  Disposition  of  proceeds. 


■5065.  Disposition  of  proceeds. 

■5066.  Construction  standards, 

■5067.  Exemption  from  state  and  local  taxes. 

■5068.  Limitations  on  number  of  agreements. 

■5069.  Expiration.". 
SEC.  70S.  COURT  OF  VETERANS  APPEALS. 

Section  4064  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

■■(c)  Section  455  of  title  28  shall  apply  to 
judges  and  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Veterans  Appeals.". 

SEC.  706.  TREATMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  VET 
ERANS  AFFAIRS'  MEDICAL  CARE  AC 
COUNT  UNDER  SEQUESTRA"nON. 

Section  n3(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

'"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  following  appropriation  account; 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration. Medical  Care  (36-0160-0-1— 703i. 
including  administrative  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Department." 
SEC.  707.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS. 

(a I  .AMEND.MENTS  TO  CHAPTER  30,— (1)  Sec- 
tion 1418(b)(4)  is  amended— 

(.A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "serv- 
ice" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "il  i";  and 

(Bl  by  inserting  ",  or  (iii  has  successfully 
completed  the  equivalent  of  12  semester 
hours  in  a  program  of  education  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree"  before  the  semi- 
colon, 

(2)  Section  1432(r)(3i  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(c).  or  (dKl)"". 

(3i  Section  1433(bi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'section  902  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1981  (10  U.S.C.  2141 
notei,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter 
109  of  title  10". 

(b)  AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  32— Section 
1685(a)(l )  is  amended— 

(li  by  redesignating  clauses  il)  through  (5i 
as  clauses  (A)  through  (E),  respectively;  and 

(2 1  in  clause  (Ei,  as  so  redesignated,  by  in- 
serting "",  Coast  Guard,  or  National  Guard" 
after  "Department  of  Defense  " 

(CI  AMENDME.NTS  TO  CHAPTER  36— Chapter 
36  IS  amended 

(1)  in  sections  1732(c)(3).  1732(e),  and 
1733(ai(l).  by  striking  out  ""Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  "  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary"':  and 

(2)  in  section  1774(ai(l).  striking  out  "chap- 
ters 106  and  107  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•'chapter  106" 

(d)  HOME  Loan  Program. — (1)  Section 
1803(a)(l )( A)(i )  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subclause  (UI)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
subclause  (IV^  of  this  clause."  after  ""(III)": 
and 

<ii)  by  striking  out  "but  not  more  than 
$144,000,'";  and 

(B)  in  subclause  (IV),  by  striking  out  "or 
(6i"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6),  or  (8)". 

(2i  Section  1805(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "approved  "  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "appraised" 

(3)  Any  actions  of  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  1829  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  with  respect  to 
loans  closed  during  the  period  beginning  on 
December  1.  1989.  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-237)  are 
hereby  ratified. 

(e)  ADJUDICATIONS    AND    APPEALS.— <1)   The 

heading  of  section  3004  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"i  3004.  Notice  ot  decisions". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  51   is  amended  by  striking  out  the 


item  relating  to  section  3004  and  Inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  the  following 

"3004.  Notice  of  decisions.". 

(3)  The  chapter  heading  of  chapter  71  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"CHAPTER  71— BOARD  OF  VETERANS 
APPEALS". 

i4i  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  71  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4001  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"4001    Composition  of  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals." 

!5)  The  heading  of  section  4001  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"{  4001.   Composition  of  Board  of  Veterans 

Appeals". 

(6)  The  text  of  chapters  7i  and  72  is 
amended— 

(A'  by  striking  out  "Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals "  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Board  of  Veterans  Appeals": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■Department  ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ■■Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Secretary". 

SEC.  708.  SUSPENSIONS  OF  PAYMENT  OF  PEN- 
SION TO  INSnTUnONALIZKD  VET- 
ERANS RECEIVmC  PENSION. 

(ai  Duration  oe  LN8TmTiONALiZA"noN,— 
Section  3203(  awl)  is  amended — 

(li  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
■'third"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twelfth":  and 

i2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"third"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twelfth", 

(bl  Payme.n't  of  WfTHHELD  AMOUNTS.— Sec- 
tion 3203<a)(l>  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

■I  El  Upon  the  discharge  of  a  veteran  from 
domiciliary  care  or  nursing  home  care  fur- 
nl.^hed  by  the  Department,  the  veteran  shall 
be  paid  a  lump  sum  equal  to  the  amount  the 
veteran  would  have  been  paid  except  for  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B).  or  (C).  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  this  paragraph  Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  so  much  of  such 
amount  may  be  paid  to  the  veteran  before 
the  veteran  is  discharged  from  such  care  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  veteran  to  make 
living  arrangements  in  a  location  or  facility 
other  than  a  Department  facility  In  no 
event  may  the  amount  paid  to  the  veteran 
under  this  subparagraph  exceed  $10,000". 

(c)  Estate  Limitation.— (1)  Section 
3203(b)(li(A)  is  amended— 

lAi  by  striking  out  ""$1,500"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$6,000";  and 

(Bl  by  striking  out  ""$500"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""$2,000"" 

(di  Effecttve  Dates. — (li  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  ef- 
fect with  respect  to  veterans  who  are  being 
furnished  care  by  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  that  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  veterans 
who  are  so  being  furnished  care  on  or  after 
March  1,  1991, 

SEC.  70«.  SECURmr  SERVICES. 

(a)  SEcuam-  and  Law  Enforcement  Ft^'c- 
TIONS.— Section  218  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n  The  Secretary  may  not  delegate  the 
functional  and  technical  supervision  of  the 
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performance  of  security  and  law  enforcement 
functions  under  this  section  to  any  official 
outside  the  Office  cf  the  Secretary  " 

I  hi  Report  on  SECiRm'  and  Law  Enkorce- 
MKNT  Matters  Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  contalnlntc 

111  the  Secretary's  plan  for  Improving  the 
training,  recruitment,  retention,  and  pay  of 
security  and  law  enforcement  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  »  assessment  of— 

(A)  the  nee<l.  after  considering  potential 
alternatives,  for  establishing  a  policy  on  the 
laaoance  of  weapons  to  such  personnel  8is- 
slgned  to  medical  centers  of  the  Department 
located  In  high-crime  areas  and  the  use  of 
weapons  by  such  personnel. 

iBi  various  options  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  providing  Improved  protection  for 
such  personnel  assigned  Ui  medical  centers 
referred  Ui  In  subclause  (A). 

iCi  various  options  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  providing  improved  protection  for 
such  personnel  assigned  to  medical  centers 
of  the  Department  not  located  in  high-crime 
areas: 

iDi  the  ade<]uacy  of  the  number  and  de- 
ployment of  security  and  law  enforcement 
personnel  at  each  of  the  Department  medical 
centers. 

SEC    Tie.    EXPANSION    OF   SEIJICTION    COMMl* 

siONa 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Aflklrs  Act  (Public  Law  10ft  527;  102  Stat 
2635)  la  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(2HBK— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Two"  in  clause  (li) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Four":  and 

iB)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(vtl)  one  person,  selected  by  the  Secretary 
In  the  Secretary's  discretion,  from  among 
persons  In  categories  described  in  clauses  (I). 
(11).  (Ill),  and  (Vtl   ".  and 

(21  in  subsection  (c)(2)(B)— 

(A)  by  strllclng  out  "Two"  In  clause  (ID 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •Four":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause 

"(vil)  one  person,  selected  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Secretary's  discretion,  from  among 
persons  in  categories  described  In  clauses  (I). 
(11),  (HI),  and  (vl).". 

Summary  of  Provisions  of  veterans'  Bene 
Frrs  AND  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1991 

TITLE  I— COMPENSATION 

Part  A — Generally 

I'arl  A  of  title  I  contains  freestanding  pro- 
visions ami  amendments  to  title  38.  United 
States  CcMle.  thai  would 

1  Require  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs U1  increase,  effective  January  1.  1991. 
the  rates  and  limitations  for  compensation 
paid  to  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  (DICi  paid  to  certain 
service-ciinnected-dlsabled  veterans'  survi- 
vors by  5  4  percent  the  same  percentage 
provided  to  Social  Security  recipients  and 
VA  pension  beneficiaries  on  that  same  date 
(Sec.  101  I 

S.  Clarify  that  VA  has  authority  to  apply 
only  to  new  claims  a  change  in  evaluation 
methods  or  standards  of  the  VA  disability 
rating  schedule   (Sec    102) 

Part  R    Radiogenic  dtsabilitxes 

Part  B  of  title  I  contains  amendments  to 
title  38  and  to  the  Veterans    Dioxin  and  Ra- 


diation   Exposure   Compensation    Standards 
Act.  Public  Law  98^  542.  that  would; 

1  Expand  the  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  radiation-exposed  veterans  to 
cover  reservists  who  were  serving  on  active 
duly  for  training  or  inactive  duty  training 
during  on-site  participation  in  a  nuclear 
weapons  test.  (Sec.  HI.) 

2.  Eliminate  the  requirements  that,  in 
order  to  be  presumptively  service  connected 
for  radiation-exposed  veterans,  the  disease 
Used  in  section  312(c)  of  title  38  must  become 
manifest  within  certain  time  periods  and  add 
to  the  list  of  presumptively  service-con- 
nected diseases  cancer  of  the  salivary  gland 
and  cancer  of  the  urinary  tract   (Sec.  112.  i 

3  Require  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  identify  at  least  three  military 
activities  in  each  of  the  next  four  years  that 
Involved  exposure  to  radiation  but  are  not 
"radlatlon-risk  activities"  under  section 
312(c)  of  title  38   (Sec.  113.  i 

4.  Require  the  VA  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Hazards  to  evaluate,  and 
make  recommendations  concerning,  whether 
the  participation  of  veterans  or  categories  of 
veterans  In  activities  so  identified  as  involv- 
ing exposure  to  radiation  resulted  In  an  op- 
portunity for  exposure  comparable  to  expo- 
sure from  participation  In  the  nuclear-weap- 
ons test  program  or  In  the  post-war  occupa- 
tion of  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki.  (Sec.  113.) 

5  Require  the  Secretary  to  list  each  such 
Identified  radlatlon-rlsk  activity,  unless  the 
Advisory  Committee  report  and  other  credi- 
ble scientific  evidence  demonstrate  that  par- 
ticipation did  not  result  in  exposure  com- 
parable to  exposure  from  a  radlatlon-rlsk  ac- 
tivity  (Sec   113  ) 

6  Make  all  activities  so  listed  by  the  Sec- 
retary subject  to  the  scientific  review,  regu- 
latory, and  adjudication  procedures  in  Pub- 
lic Law  96  542.  the  Veterans'  DloxIn  and  Ra- 
diation Exposure  Compensation  Standards 
Act  (Sec   113.) 

Part  C^Veterans'  agent  orange  erpcrure  and 
Vietnam  service  benefits 

Part  C  of  title  I  contains  freestanding  pro- 
visions and  amendments  to  chapters  11  and 
17  of  title  38  that  would; 

1.  Codify  presumptions  that  chloracne 
which  became  manifest  within  one  year  after 
a  veteran's  last  service  in  Vietnam,  non- 
Hodgkln's  lymphoma  (NHL),  and  soft-tissue 
sarcoma  (STS)  are  connected  to  military 
service  in  Vietnam   (Sec.  122.) 

2  Make  certain  Congressional  findings  re- 
garding presumptions  of  service  connection 
for  diseases  associated  with  exposure  to 
dioxin  and  other  chemical  compounds  in  her- 
bicides used  In  military  operations.  (Sec 
123(a)  ) 

3  Create  a  mechanism  pursuant  to  which 
VA  must  determine — based  on  an  Independ- 
ent scientific  review  and  biennial  follow-up 
reviews  of  all  relevant  evidence  and  on  all 
other  available  scientific  Information  - 
whether  presumptions  of  service-connection 
for  purposes  of  disability  benefits  should  be 
accorded  for  diseases  based  on  whether  they 
have  positive  association  with  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange  or  other  herbicides  In  Viet- 
nam (Sec.  123(b).) 

4.  Provide  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (NASi  would  conduct  the  scientific 
review  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph 
unless  NAS  declines,  in  which  ca.se  another 
Independent  scientific  organization  would  do 
so  (Sec   123(b). I 

5.  Require  VA  to  gather,  analyze,  and  re- 
port annually  to  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  data  gathered 
from   the   record  of  Vietnam   veterans  who 


seek  VA  treatment  for  conditions  they  be- 
lieve are  related  to  exposure  tfl  Agent  Or- 
ange or  other  herbicides  In  Vietnam.  (Sec. 
124.) 

6  Require  VA  to  establish  an  archive  sys- 
tem for  voluntarily  contributed  blood  and 
tissue  samples  from  Vietnam  veterans  for 
use  In  future  research   (Sec   125  ) 

7  Require  VA  to  fund  appropriatee.  inde- 
pendent studies  designed  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  future  scientific  research  on 
diseases  or  disabilities  possibly  related  to  ex- 
posure to  Agent  Orange  or  other  herbicides 
or  to  health  hazards  related  to  Vietnam  serv- 
ice. (Sec    126.) 

8  Require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  submit,  within  180  days 
after  enactment,  a  report  on  research  being 
conducted  to  identify  and  develop  treat- 
ments for  exposure  to  dioxin  and  other  toxic 
agents  similar  to  those  in  herbicides  used  in 
Vietnam.  (Sec    128  ) 

9.  Extend  from  September  30.  1990.  to  De- 
cember 31.  1993.  veterans'  entitlement  to.  and 
eligibility  for.  VA  health  care  based  on  expo- 
sure to  Agent  Orange  in  Vietnam  or  radi- 
ation from  nuclear  detonations.  iSec.  129  i 

10  Make  technical  changes  In  provisions  of 
Public  Law  100-«87  that  established  VA  out- 
reach requirements  related  to  Agent  Orange. 
(Sec.  127  ) 

TITLE  11    -HEALTH  CARE 
Part  A— Mental  health 

Part  A  of  title  11  includes  amendments  to 
chapters  17  and  73  of  title  38  that  would 

1.  Require  VA  (a)  to  provide  treatment  for 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSDi  once 
(Da  diagnosis  of  the  PTSD  related  to  the 
veteran's  service  in  a  combat  theater  has 
been  made  by  a  mental-health  professional 
designated  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
and  (2)  the  veteran's  combat-theater  service 
has  been  verified,  with  verification  required 
by  the  most  rapid  means  possible,  and  (b)  to 
accomplish  an  evaluation  of  a  veteran  within 
7  days  after  the  referral  of  the  veteran  to  a 
VA  medical  center  by  a  Vet  Center.  (Sec. 
201  ) 

2.  Authorize  VA  to  expand  eligibility,  cur- 
rently provided  to  only  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans, for  readjustment  counseling  and  follow- 
up  mental  health  care  to  Include  veterans  of 
service  in  theaters  of  operations  of  any  prior 
periods  of  war  and  veterans  of  service  in 
areas  in  which  United  States  personnel  were 
subjected  to  danger  from  armed  conflict 
comparable  to  that  of  battle  with  any  enemy 
during  a  period  of  war  (Sec   202. ) 

3.  (a)  Require  the  Secretary  to  designate 
not  more  than  five  VA  health-care  facilities 
as  the  locations  for  centers  of  mental  illness 
research,  education,  and  clinical  activities 
iMIRECCsi.  with  at  least  one  to  be  des- 
ignated by  July  1.  1991:  (b)  provide  that,  to 
have  a  MIRECC.  a  facility  must  maintain  ar- 
rangements with  a  health-professional 
school  under  which  residents  or  students 
would  regularly  rotate  through  the  VA  facil- 
ity: and  (ci  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
J3  125  million  In  fiscal  year  1991  and  S6  25 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and 
1994  for  MlRECCs.  (Sec  203.) 

4  Extend  for  3  years  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  VA  s  Special  Committee  on  PTSD 
and  require  the  reports  to  be  submitted  con- 
currently to  VA  and  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Vet.erans'  Affairs  (Sec   204  i 

5  Require  VA  to  specify  In  Its  VY  1992  and 
1993  budget  documents  the  type  and  amount 
of  resources  proposed  to  be  spent  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  on  PTSD-related  activities. 
(Sec.  205.) 

6.  Require  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  ensure  that  there  are  PTSD 


treatment  units  in  locations  that  are  readily 
accessible  to  veterans  living  in  rural  areas 
(Sec.  206  1 

Part  B  -  Gcnrral  health 

Part  B  of  title  U  includes  freestanding  pro- 
visions and  amendments  to  chapter  17  of 
title  38  and  to  Public  Law  100-322  that  would' 

1.  Authorize  VA  t^i  provide  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances to  certain  veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  if  the  provision  of 
such  appliances  would  obviate  the  need  for 
hospitalization.  (Sec.  211.) 

2  Authorize  outpatient  dental  care  that  is 
medically  necessary  in  preparation  for  hos- 
pital admission  or  for  a  veteran  otheiTvise  re- 
ceiving V.A  medical  treatment.  (Sec.  212.) 

3.  Increase  from  $2,500  to  J5.000  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  one-time  grant  for  struc- 
tural home  modifications  as  part  of  home 
health  services  furnished  under  section 
612(a)(1)  of  title  38  to  any  veteran  for  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  rated  at  50  percent 
or  more;  and  from  $600  to  $1,200  in  the  case  of 
services  furnished  under  any  other  provision 
of  section  612  of  title  38  (Sec.  213.1 

4.  Make  permanent  the  program  of  commu- 
nity-based contract  alcohol  and  drug  treat- 
ment, which  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991.  (Sec.  214.1 

5.  Extend  for  5  years,  through  FY  1995, 
VA's  authority  to  provide  contract  care  to 
United  States  veterans  in  the  Veterans  Me- 
morial Medical  Center  (VMMC)  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  annual  grants  to  $1  million  to  the 
VMMC.  (Sec.  215.1 

6.  Extend  for  3  years  VA's  authority  to  sell 
acquired  properties  for  use  as  shelters  pri- 
marily for  homeless  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies and  extend  that  authority  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  properties  for  use  as  tran- 
sitional housing  for  veterans  furnished  care 
by  VA  for  alcohol,  drug,  or  mental  illness 
disabilities.  (Sec.  216(a).  i 

7.  Establish  a  revolving  fund— by  transfer 
of  $100,000  initially  from  the  Canteen  Service 
Revolving  Fund— from  which  loans  may  be 
made  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  tran- 
sitional residences  for  veterans  furnished 
care  by  VA  for  alcohol  or  drug  disabilities, 
or  who  have  recently  been  furnished  such 
services  by  VA.  (Sec.  216(b).) 

8  Require  each  VA  medical  center  or  re- 
gional benefits  office  (ai  to  make  an  assess- 
ment with  respect  to  the  needs  of  homeless 
veterans  living  within  that  facility's 
catchment  area  and  the  extent  to  which 
their  needs  are  being  met  by  VA  programs, 
other  government  programs,  and  private  pro- 
grams, (bi  to  develop  an  annual  plan  for  each 
of  FYs  1991.  1992.  and  1993  for  outreach  and 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 
homeless  veterans  m  that  catchment  area, 
and  (c)  in  developing  such  a  plan,  to  attempt, 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  to  meet, 
within  existing  authorities  and  available  re- 
sources, those  needs  identified  in  the  assess- 
ment as  unmet  and  to  coordinate  with  other 
Federal.  .Sl.ale.  and  local  programs  that  pro- 
vide servues  to  homeless  persons  or  home- 
less veterans   (.Sec   217(a).) 

9  Extend  the  VA  Domiciliary  Care  for 
Homeless  Veterans  (DCHVi  program's  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  in  that  Act.  in- 
creasing It  from  $15  million  in  F'V'  1990  to  $20 
million  for  FY  1991.  $22.5  for  FY  1992.  and  $25 
million  for  1993.  I  Sec   217(e).  i 

10  .Authorize  $1.5  million  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  FYs  1991,  1992,  and  1993  for 
a  pilot  program  at  up  to  15  sites  at  which  VA 
would  t;>e  authorized  to  contract  with  exist- 
ing community-based  organizations  for 
domiciliary  care  iincJuding  medical  services) 
for  veterans  eligible  for  such  care  and  au- 


thorize VA.  if  It  IS  determined  thai  the  pilot 
domiciliary-care  programs  are  demonstrat- 
ing effectiveness,  to  expend  on  these  pilot 
programs  funds  appropriated  for  the  HCMI 
program  or  the  DCHV  program  above  the 
amount  expended  for  those  programs  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  (Sec.  217(b).) 

11.  Authorize  VA  to  accept  donations  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  one-stop,  non- 
residential service  centers  and  mobile  sup- 
port teams  and  expanding  the  health  services 
available  to  homeless  veterans  eligible  for 
VA  benefits  and  services.  (Sec,  217(c).) 

12.  Extend  VA's  Homeless  Chronically 
Mentally  111  iHCMIi  program's  authorization 
of  appropriations,  increasing  it  from  the  FY' 
1990  $I5-million  level  to  $30  million  for  FY 
1991.  $35  million  for  FY'  1992.  and  $40  million 
for  FY  1993.  (Sec.  217(e).  i 

13.  Extend  for  one  year,  through  FY'  1991, 
the  authorization  for  V.^'s  mobile  health 
clinic  pilot  program  and  provide  that  all 
funds  appropriated  for  the  program  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended.  (Sec.  218.) 

14.  Require  the  Secretary  to  establish  an 
advisory  committee  on  V.A's  prosthetics  pro- 
grams comprised  of  representatives  of  pros- 
thetics user  groups  and  recognized  experts  in 
the  fields  of  engineering,  prosthetics  re- 
search, rehabilitative  medicine,  and  clinical 
treatment,  and  to  require  annually,  for  the 
next  3  years,  advisory  committee  reports  be- 
ginning on  January  15.  1991.  (Sec.  219.) 

15.  Require  VA  lai  to  furnish  services  to  a 
service-connected-disabled  veteran  or  the 
spouse  of  such  a  veteran  to  achieve  preg- 
nancy in  cases  in  which  the  veteran's  serv- 
ice-connected disability  impairs  procreative 
ability:  (b)  to  establish  an  interdisciplinary 
task  force  to  advise  VA's  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector (CMD)  on  the  implementation  of  this 
provision,  and  (c)  to  furnish  these  services  on 
a  contract  basis  only,  except  for  services 
that  the  CMD  determines  VA  clearly  can 
provide  directly.  (Sec.  220.  i 

16.  .Authorize  VA  compensated  work-ther- 
apy (CW'Ti  programs  to  contract  with  ele- 
ments of  VA.  as  well  as  other  private  or  gov- 
ernmental sources,  to  provide  for  the  work 
involved.  (Sec.  221(a).  i 

17.  Authorize  the  use  of  funds  from  the 
Special  Therapeutic  Rehabilitation  Activi- 
ties Fund  (STRAP I.  which  is  used  for  the  op- 
eration of  CWT  programs,  to  defray  the  costs 
of  travel  and  related  expenses  necessary  to 
train  and  educate  VA  employees  to  admin- 
ister CWT  programs.  (Sec.  221(b).) 

18  Require  VA  to  conduct  a  5-year,  two- 
part  CWT  and  therapeutic  residence  (TRi 
pilot  program  at  not  more  than  25  VA 
health-care  facilities,  .ynder  which  VA  would 
be  required  (ai  at  not  less  than  10  nor  more 
than  15  of  these  sites,  to  promote  and  f)ar- 
ticipate  in  the  establishment  of  nonprofit 
corporations  with  which  "V'A  would  contract 
to  run  CWT  programs  as  long  as  the  non- 
profit runs  a  TR.  and  (b)  directly  to  acquire 
and  operate  TKs  for  veterans  participating 
in  CWT  programs  at  not  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  15  of  these  sites.  (Sec.  221(c).) 

19.  (a)  Extend  until  September  30,  1995,  the 
requirement  for  VA  to  conduct  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  preventive  health-care  services;  (bi 
expand  the  categories  of  veterans  to  whom 
VA  is  required  to  furnish  such  services  to  in- 
clude all  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  receive 
the  care  they  are  receiving:  (o  require  that 
those  veterans  annually  be  offered  a  mini- 
mum of  two  preventive  health-care  services 
when  they  are  otherwise  receiving  care;  (d) 
require  that  each  VA  health-care  facility  an- 
nually implement  a  major  preventive  health- 
care and  health-promotion  initiative:  (e)  ex- 
pressly provide  that  the  permissible  scope  of 


preventive  health-care  sen-ices  under  the 
pilot  program  includes  stress  management, 
smoking  cessation,  physical  fitness,  and 
screening  for  high  blood  pressure,  glaucom.a, 
colorectal  cancer,  and  cholesterol;  'f;  require 
reports  on  the  expenence  under  the  pilot 
program;  (gi  limit  pilot-program  expendi- 
tures to  $16  million  in  FY  1991.  $17  million  in 
FY  1992.  $18  million  in  FY  1993  $;&  million  in 
FY  1994.  and  $20  million  in  FY  '.995;  and  (h) 
require  the  CMD  to  designate  a  Director  of 
Preventive  Health  and  Health  Promotion 
Programs.  (Sec.  222.) 

20.  Authorize  VA  (a)  to  provide  service 
dogs  to  quadriplegic  veterans  who  have  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  (b)  to  provide  sig- 
nal dogs  to  veterans  who  have  service-con- 
nected hearing  impairments  and  are  in  need 
of  the  assistance  of  such  a  dog.  and  (o  to  pay 
a  veteran's  expenses  for  necessary  travel  in 
connection  with  the  veteran  becoming  ad- 
Justed  to  the  dog.  (Sec.  223.) 

21.  Require  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  the 
Congressional  Committees  on  'Veterans'  Af- 
fairs a  report  by  January  15.  1991,  containing 
(a)  an  evaluation  of  the  reasons  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  backlog  in  VA's  provision  of 
prosthetic  appliances  that  grew  to  $10.6  mil- 
lion in  FY  1989  and  for  the  failure  to  observe, 
in  connection  with  the  provision  of  pros- 
thetic appliances,  the  statutory  priorities  es- 
tablished for  the  treatment  of  many  of  the 
veterans  involved;  and  (b)  a  description  of 
the  actions  that  the  Secretary  has  taken, 
and  is  planning  to  take,  to  prevent  such  a  re- 
currence of  the  accumulation  of  such  a  sig- 
nificant backlog  and  of  failure  to  observe 
such  priorities.  (Sec.  224.) 

22  Increase  from  $500  to  $1,000  the  amount 
which  a  fee-basis  dentist  can  charge  prior  to 
VA's  requiring  a  second  opinion.  (Sec.  225.) 

23.  Repeal  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
provide  free  tobacco  products  to  veterans  re- 
ceiving hospital  or  domiciliary  care.  (Sec. 
226.) 

24.  Require  VA  to  establish  a  task  force  to 
recommend  policies  and  legislation  for  the 
elimination  of  inconsistencies  among  provi- 
sions relating  to  eligibility  for  medical  de- 
vices and  certain  other  rehabilitative  health- 
care benefits.  (Sec.  227  ) 

25.  Provide  veterans  who  are  former  pris- 
oners of  war  with  entitlement  to  outpatient 
health-care  services.  (Sec.  228.) 

Part  C — Health-care  personnel 
Part  C  of  title  U  includes  freestanding  pro- 
visions and  amendm.ents  to  chapters  73.  76, 
and  82  of  title  38  that  would: 

1.  Authorize  VA  to  pay  Saturday  premium 
pay.  on  the  sam^e  basis  as  it  is  paid  to  reg- 
istered nurses,  to  health-care  personnel  em- 
ployed under  title  5  or  the  title  5'38  "hybrid" 
appointment  authority  who  furnish  direct 
patient  care  or  services  incident  to  care. 
(Sec.  242.1 

2.  Increase  the  cap  on  special  salary  rates 
so  as  to  permit  the  rates  to  exceed  by  two 
times  the  difference  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  of  the  applicable  grade  and  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  notify  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  when  a  special  sal- 
ary rate  becomes  94  -or  more  i  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  permitted   (Sec.  243.) 

3.  Make  the  labor-management  rights  of 
Federal  employees  generally  t under  chapter 
71  of  title  5  applicable  to  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority under  section  4i08ia)  to  establish  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  employment  and 
leaves  of  absence  of  title  38  employees  (ex- 
cept with  respect  to  the  prohibitions  set  out 
m  paragraphs  d  i  through  (6i  of  that  section, 
which  pertain  to  potential  confiict-of-inter- 
est  situations  arising  in  the  context  of 
health  care).  (Sec.  244.) 
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4   la)  Remove  from  the  coverage  of  the  pro- 
visions     govemlnK      disciplinary      actions 
against   title  38  employees  (section  4110  of 
title  381  certain  lesser  proposed  penalties- 
specified  as  suspension  for  M  days  or  less,  re- 
assignment or  reduction  In  rank  without  a 
reduction  in  basic  pay.  reprimand,  or  admon- 
ishment, (b)  provide  that.  In  such  cases,  a 
title  38  employee  would  be  entitled.  In  lieu  of 
a  section  4110  proceeding,  to  a  process  which 
would  include  ill  advance  written  notice  set- 
ling  forth  the  specific  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed action.  i2)  a  reasonable  time  to  answer 
the  notice,   either  In  writing  or  orally.   In- 
cluding time  to  furnish  affidavits  and  other 
documentary  evidence  In  support  of  the  an- 
swer, (31  a  chance  to  be  represented  by  an  at- 
torney or  some  other  representative,  and  i4) 
a  written  decision.  Including  the  reasons  for 
the  decision,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
ic)  provide  two  methods  by  which  title  38 
employees  could  gain  a  review  of  a  decision 
on  such  a  specined  lesser  disciplinary  matter 
or  of  a  decision  on  a  grievance   1 1 1  for  those 
title  38  employees  who  are  not  members  of 
bargaining   uniu.   an  agency   review   proce- 
dure esublished  by  the  Secretary,  and  (2)  for 
those  employees  who  are  members  of  such  a 
unit,  a  negotiated  grievance  procedure  which 
would   Include   binding   arbitration,   and   (di 
provide  that  any  agency  review  procedure  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  with  respect  Ui 
proposed  disciplinary  actions  and  grievance 
resolution  regarding  title  38  employees  who 
are    not    covered    by    collective    bargaining 
agreements  would  have  to  Include  (1)  an  In- 
formal review  of  the  decision  on  the  discipli- 
nary action  by  a  VA  official  of  a  higher  level 
than  the  official  who  made  the  original  deci- 
sion and  a  prompt  decision  following  that  re- 
view. i2i  a  right  to  have  the  matter  reviewed 
further  by  a  Impartial  examiner  from  within 
VA  who  would  have  to  submit  a  prompt  re- 
port of  findings  and  recommendations,  and 
(3)  a  prompt  review  of  those  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, as  well  as  any  comments  the 
employee  or  the  Department  or  both  wish  to 
make  on  the  findings  and  recommendations, 
by  a  Department  official  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  one  who  carried  out  the  first  Infor- 
mal review   (Sec.  245.) 

5.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish  and 
operate  a  dependent  care  assistance  program 
for  the  care  of  dependents  of  VHS&RA  em 
ployees  that  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 129  of  Internal  Revenue  Code.  (Sec.  246.) 

6.  (a  I  Relnstltute  a  program  of  VA  funding 
for  the  expansion  or  improvement  of  pro 
grams  in  post-secondary  schools  to  educate 
health-care  professionals  with  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriation  of  J5  million  for  each 
of  FYs  1991  and  1992  and  J6  million  for  each 
of  FYs  1993  and  1994,  ib)  require  that  the  de- 
velopment of  new  health  careers.  Inter- 
disciplinary approaches,  and  career-advance- 
ment opportunities  with  this  VA  assistance 
occur  In  collaboration  with  professionals 
carrying  out  the  duties  involved;  and  (C)  au- 
thorize VA  to  expand  up  to  10  percent  of  each 
year's  appropriation  under  this  provision  on 
VA  programs  designed  to  develop  or  Initiate 
Improved  methods  of  education  and  training 
for  health  care  personnel.  (Sec.  247.) 

7  Require  VA  during  calendar  years  1991. 
1992.  and  1993  to  conduct,  and  submit  perl 
odic  reports  on.  a  pilot  program  at  not  less 
than  five  VA  medical  facilities  to  determine 
the  desirability  of  (li  establishing  programs 
which  foster  interdisciplinary  professional 
collaboration  and  collegial  relatlonshipe 
among  physicians,  registered  nurses,  and 
other  personnel  furnishing  direct  patient 
care;  (2)  creating  new  alternatives  for  utiliz- 
ing the  skills  and  knowledge  of  registered 
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nurses  and  other  health-care  personnel  in 
furnishing  direct  patient  care  or  services  in- 
cident to  direct  patient  care,  and  (3)  Increas- 
ing the  pay  differential  for  evening  and  night 
service   (Sec   248  i 

8.  Require  the  Secretary  to  increase  rates 
of  pay  for  VA  psychologists  who  have  board 
certification  by  using  the  -hybrid'  title  & 
title  38  appointment  authority  unless  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  certifies,  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  that  an  in- 
crease of  board-certified  psychologists  Is  not 
necessary  for  VA  to  furnish  the  appropriate 
quality  of  psychological  services  to  veterans 
(Sec.  249.) 

9  Require  licensure,  certification,  or  reg- 
istration of  social  workers  appointed  to  posi- 
tions in  VA  facilities  In  states  which  regu- 
late social  workers  (Sec  250. i 

10.  Authorize  VA  medical  centers  to  con- 
vert space  at  their  facilities  for  child-care 
purposes  without  requiring  reimbursement 
for  the  cost  of  conversion  from  the  provider 
of  the  child-care  services.  (Sec.  25Ua)  i 

11  Require  the  director  of  each  VA  medical 
center  and  VA  regional  ofHce  to  (Ai  make 
annual  assessments  of  lt«  employees'  needs 
for  child-care  service  and  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  director's  findings  and  proposals 
for  fulfilling  any  unmet  needs,  and  (B).  in 
making  the  assessment,  consult  with  appro- 
priate representatives  of  the  center's  or  of- 
fice's employees.  (Sec.  261(b).) 
Part  D — Special  pay  for  physicians  and  dentUts 
Part  D  of  title  U  Includes  amendments  to 
chapter  73  of  title  38  and  freestanding  provi- 
sions that  would 

1.   Revise  special   pay   for  physicians  and 
dentists,   effective  as  to  pay   periods  begin- 
ning more  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment,  in   the   following  manner    (a)  re- 
place the  existing  cap  on  special  pay.  J22.500 
for  a  full-time   physician   and   $10,000  for  a 
full-time  dentist,  with  a  cap  that  would  pro- 
hibit VA  from  paying  any  physician  or  den- 
tist  more   than    the   amount  specified    in   3 
use    102,  lb)  Increase  the  amount  of  special 
pay  for  a  physician  in  full-time  employment 
status  from  $6,000  to  $9,000  and  for  a  dentist 
from  $1,000  to  $3,500;  (O  Increase  the  amounts 
of  special  pay  for  varying  lengths  of  service 
of  more  than  two  years  for  full-time  physi- 
cians from  an  overall  range  of  $1,000  to  $3,000 
to  a  range  of  $4,000  to  $25,000  and  for  full- 
time  dentists  from  an  overall  range  of  $500  to 
$1,000  to  a  range  of  $1,300  to  $8,300;  (d)  In- 
crease the  maximum  amount  of  special  pay 
for   specialties    for   which    VA    has   extraor 
dinary  dlfnculty  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
qualified    doctors    for    full-time    physicians 
from  a  range  of  $4,000  to  $15,500  to  a  range  of 
$4,000   to  $40,000.   and   for  full-time   dentists 
from  a  range  of  $2,000  to  $7,500  to  a  range  of 
$2,000  to  $30,000;  (ei  eliminate  primary  special 
pay  but  provide  that  those  employed  by  VA 
on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
measure  whose  special  pay  consisu  only  of 
primary,    full-time,   and   tensure   pay   would 
not  suffer  any  reduction  In  total  special  pay: 
(f)  establish  special  pay  for  specialty  certifi- 
cation for  full-time  dentists— $2,000  for  the 
first  certification  and  an  additional  $500  for 
the  second— and  continue  such  pay  for  physl 
clans;  (g)  Increase  the  amount  of  special  pay 
for  full-time  physicians  In  geographic   loca- 
tions with  exceptional   recruitment  and  re- 
tention difficulties  from  a  range  of  $2,000  to 
$5,000  to  a  range  of  $2,000  to  $15,000.  and  for 
full-time  dentists  from  a  range  of  $1,750  to 
$2,500  to  a  range  of  $1,750  to  $5,000;  (hi  estab- 
lish a   new   category   of  special   pay.   called 
■Exceptional    Qualifications."    under    which 
VA  may  pay  up  to  $15,000  to  a  full-time  phy- 
sician and  up  to  $5,000  to  a  full-time  dentist. 


to  the  extent  that  the  overall  UJtal  pay  al- 
lowed for  all  other  applicable  factors    full- 
time    status,     longevity,     scarce    specialty. 
service    in    specific    geographic    area,    board 
certification,    and    service    in   an    Executive 
Medicine  position— Is  not  exceeded;  di  direct 
that  a  physician  or  dentist  working  at  least 
half-time  but  less  than  full-time  be  paid  spe- 
cial pay  on  the  basis  of  the  same  factors  as 
apply  to  those  working  full-time  (except  for 
full-time    service)    in    direct    proportion    to 
hours  worked.  (J)  authorize  the  CMD  to  pay 
a   physician  or  dentist   employed   less   than 
half-time  special   pay   (except  for  full-time 
pay)  in   proportion   to   hours  worked   when 
that  is  shown  to  be  the  most  cost-effective 
alternative  for  VA  to  acquire  the  services  In 
question;   ik)   revise   the   rates  of  executive 
medicine  special  pay  for  physicians  and  den- 
tist Service  Chiefs  and  Chiefs  of  Suff,  re- 
placing nxed  rates  with  ranges  of  rates  pro- 
viding specific  mlnimums  other  than  zero; 
111  Increase  the  rates  of  executive  medicine 
special  pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  serv- 
ing m  VA  Central  Office  as  Deputy  Service 
Directors.  Service  Directors.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Chief  Medical  Directors.  Assistant  Chief 
Medical    Directors  (ACMDsi   Associate   Dep- 
uty   Chief   Medical    Director,    Deputy    Chief 
Medical  Director,  and  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor; (m)  expand  the  provision  for  executive 
medicine    special    pay    for    ACMDs    in    VA 
Central  Office  ($30,000  for  phylslcans,  $10,000 
for  dentists)  to  Include  comparable  positions 
as  determined  by  the  CMD,   mi  provide  for 
calculation  of  special  pay  for  physicians  or 
dentists  assigned  to  executive  medicine  posi- 
tions  in    VA   Central    Office   who   are   also 
placed  In  field  positions,  and  for  others  serv- 
ing In  dual   positions.   In  proportion   to  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  position;  (o) 
give  the  CMD  discretion  to  pay  scarce  spe- 
cialty pay  to  a  VA  Central  Office  executive 
physician  or  dentist  upon  the  determination 
that   those   special    skills   are    necessary    In 
order  for  that  executive  to  carry  out  the  as- 
signed VA  Central  Office  Job;  (p)  include  spe- 
cial pay  in  retirement  calculations  for  part- 
time  physicians  and  dentists  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  received,  (q)  provide  that  the  use 
of  the  new  special  pay  rates  In  the  calcula- 
tion of  retirement  benefits  would  apply  only 
In  the  case  of  those  who  8er\e  at  least   15 
years  In  VHS&RA  and  that  that  calculation 
be  phased  In  increments  of  20  percent  at  the 
end   of  every   2   years:   in   .--pqulre   the   Sec- 
retary to  Include  In  the  annua!  report  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  ilia  review  of 
the  use  of  the  authorities  provided,  (2i  the 
Department's   plans   for   the   use   of  the  au- 
thorities In  the  current  and  next  fiscal  year. 
(3)  a  description  of  the  amounts  paid  In  each 
category  of  special  pay:  i4i  a  list  of  the  geo- 
graphic area.0  and  the  scarce  specialties  for 
which  special   pay   was  paid  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  is  being  paid  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  is  expected  to  be  paid  In  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year.  (5)  the  numbers  of  physicians 
and  dentisu  who  changed  from  full-time  to 
part-time    emphiymenl    status,    from    part- 
lime  to  full-time,  or  left  VHS&RA  employ- 
ment. (6)  the  number  of  positions  abolished 
and  created,  by  specially,  and  summaries  of 
the  reasons  for  such  actions.  i7i  the  numr>er 
of  unfilled  positions   In  each   specialty,   the 
length  of  time   unfilled,   a  summary   of  rhe 
reasons  and,  in  the  case  of  any  specially  not 
designated  as  a  scarce  specialty,   an  expla- 
nation   (including    comparisons    with    other 
specialties  that  have  been  so  designated  i  of 
why    the    specialty    has    not    been    so    des- 
ignated, and  (8)  a  discussion  of  whether  pro- 
vision for  periodical  COl.As  is  needed  to  im- 
plement these  special  pay  provisions  in  order 


to  recruit  and  retain  high-quality  physicians 
and  dentists.  (Sec   262-63  i 

2.  Provide  that  (ai  VA  physicians'  and  den- 
tists' special  pay  aKTeement.«  that  were  en- 
tered into  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  provisions  would  remain  in  effect  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  thai  originaHy  ap- 
plied; but  (b)  permit  VA  and  a  physician  or 
dentist  mutually  to  agree  to  terminate  such 
an  agreement  if  di  the  agreement  expires 
more  than  one  year  after  that  effective  date. 
(2)  the  termination  is  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
mitting the  phy.sician  or  dentist  to  enter 
Into  a  special-pay  agreement  under  the  new 
provisions;  and  (ci  such  a  termination  would 
not  take  effect  until  the  physician  or  dentist 
has  completed  at  least  the  first  year  of  serv- 
ice under  the  old  agreement.  (Sec   265,  i 

3  In  the  case  of  a  VA  physician  or  dentist 
who  was  a  full-time  \'A  employee  on  October 
1.  1980,  and  elected  under  section  103(b)  of 
Public  Law  96  330  not  to  have  special  pay 
counted  as  basic  pay  for  retirement  and  in- 
surance purposes,  permit  him  or  her  to  make 
an  irrevocable  election,  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing into  a  special-pay  agreement  under  the 
new  provisions,  to  have  special  pay  under  the 
new  provisions  considered  as  basic  pay  for 
those  purposes.  (Sec   266  i 

4.  (a)  Require  the  CMD  to  reimburse  full- 
time,  board-certified  physicians  and  den- 
tists, and  authorizes  the  CMD  to  reimburse 
other  \T1S&RA  physicians  and  dentists,  for 
up  to  $1,000  of  expenses  for  continuing  edu- 
cation; and  (bl  authorize  the  CMD  to  reim- 
burse amounts  greater  than  JI.OOO  if  the  CMD 
deems  appropriate   iSec   264  i 

TTTLE  III  — EDUCATION  A.VD  E.MPLOVMENT 
Title    n    contains   freestanding   provisions 
and  amendments  w  chapters  30,  31,  32.  35.  36. 
and  41  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and 
chapter  106  of  title  10  that  would; 

1.  Extend  through  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1993  the  inclusion  of  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era  as  an  element  of  the  statutory  formula 
for  the  Federal  funding  of  disabled  veteran's 
outreach  program  specialists  (DVOPs).  (Sec. 
301.1 

2  (a I  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  certain  circumstances  to  expand  be- 
yond the  current  10-Stat«  limit  the  transi- 
tion assistance  program  of  employment  and 
training  assistance  and  information  estab- 
lished in  section  408  of  the  Veteran's  Benefit 
Amendments  of  1989,  Public  Ijlw  101-237;  (b) 
permit  such  an  expansion  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Veterans  .Affairs  and  De- 
fense, that  1 1 1  the  program  has  bepn  success- 
ful, (2i  the  expansion  is  necessary  to  address 
the  needs  of  increasing  numbers  of  persons 
being  separated  from  the  Armed  Forces,  (3i 
the  program  has  received  sufficient  re- 
sources from  the  Deparlmenus  of  Labor.  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  and  Defense.  (4i  the  program, 
if  expanded,  will  continue  tci  receive  suffi- 
cient resources,  and  (5)  the  expansion  will 
not  interfere  with  the  provision  of  ser\-ices 
to  eligible  veterans  and  other  eligible  per- 
sons; (CI  require  that  notice  of  an  expansion 
be  submitted  to  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  .Affairs  60  days  m  advance 
of  an  expansion  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  waives  the  requirement  that  the  no- 
tice be  provided  in  advance;  idi  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  request  resources  for 
the  programs  from  the  Secretaries  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  Defense,  and  (ei  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Ijibor  to  request  support  for 
the  program  from  veterans'  service  organiza- 
tions. (Sec.  302  I 

3.  Expand,  effective  October  I.  1990.  eligi- 
bility for  rehabilitation  services  and  assist- 


ance under  chapter  31  of  title  38  for 
servicemembers  being  treated  for  service- 
connected  disabilities  pending  discharge 
from  active  duty,  to  include  persons  who  are 
lai  receiving  outpatient  medical  treatment. 
or  (bl  receiving  inpatient  care  at  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  iDoDi  expense  in  a  non-DoD 
facility.  uSec.  303.) 

4  Extend  by  1  year  the  date  on  which  a 
participant  in  the  Post  Vietnam-Era  Veter- 
ans Educational  Assistance  Program  I'V'EAPi 
who  has  unused  VEAP  entitlement  is  auto- 
matically disenrolled  from  the  program. 
(Sec.  304.) 

5.  Permit  an  individual  who  is  indebted  to 
the  United  States  as  the  result  of  participa- 
tion in  a  program  of  VA-administered  edu- 
cational assistance  or  rehabilitation  to  per- 
form work-study  services  and  have  the  work- 
study  allowance  credited  to  his  or  her  in- 
debtedness. (Sec.  305.) 

6.  Extend,  effective  October  1.  1990.  to  par- 
ticipants in  VEAP  the  same  opportunity  cur- 
rently available  on  a  trial  basis,  through  fis- 
cal year  1994.  to  Montgomery  GI  Bill  partici- 
pants to  use  education  benefits  for  the  pur- 
suit of  flight  training.  (Sec.  306.) 

7.  Replace  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Employment  and  Train- 
ing with  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Veterans 
Employment  with  a  voting  membership  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  veterans  organi- 
zations and  individuals  who  are  recognized 
authorities  in  fields  related  to  employment. 
rehabilitation,  labor,  and  business.  (Sec.  307.) 

•nTLE  rv— HOUSING 

Title  IV  contains  amendments  to  chapter 

37  of  title  38  that  would: 

1.  Make  permanent  the  requirement  for  VA 
to  Inform  and  counsel  a  veteran  about  the 
impact  of.  and  alternatives  to,  foreclosure 
when  the  veteran  defaults  on  a  VA-guaran- 
teed  home  loan.  (Sec.  401.  i 

2.  Allow  VA  to  sell  vendee  loan  assets 
without  recourse  only  if  the  amount  received 
by  VA  is  at  least  equal  to  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  loan,  i  Sec.  402. ) 

3.  Extend  for  two  years,  through  FY  1992. 
the  authority  for  certain  lenders  to  review 
appraisals.  (Sec   403.) 

4  Make  permanent  the  "no-bid"  formula 
in  section  1832(c)  of  title  38  and  the  vendee- 
loan  and  property-management  provisions  in 
section  1833(ai  of  title  38.  (Sec.  404.) 

5.  Exempt  individuals  obtaining  VA-guar- 
anteed  loans  .''rom.  the  requirement  that  indi- 
viduals obtaining  federally  guaranteed  loans 
of  more  than  $150,000  disclose  their  lobbying 
activities.  (Sec.  405.  i 

6.  Require  \A.  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  without  charge,  to  issue  certification  of 
veteran  status  to  veterans  seeking  certain 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by  HUD 
(Sec.  406.) 

7.  Limit  the  time  during  which  a  veteran 
may  apply  to  \'A  for  waiver  of  a  home-loan 
debt  to  one  year  after  the  date  VA  notified 
the  debtor  of  the  indebtedness.  (Sec.  407. ) 

TITLE  V— I.NSfRANCE 

Title  V  contains  amendments  to  chapters 
19  and  21  of  title  38  that  would; 

1  Authorize  VA  to  provide  supplemental 
coverage,  at  standard  premiums,  of  up  to 
$10,000  in  Service  Disabled  Life  Insurance  to 
certain  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  a  waiver 
of  premiums  due  to  total  disabilitv.  (Sec. 
501.) 

2.  Increase  from  $40,000  to  $90,000  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  coverage  under  veterans' 
mortgage  life  insuiau^e  policies.  iSec.  502.) 


TITLE  VI— MINORTTY  AFFAIRS 

Title  VI  contains  a  freestanding  provision 
and  an  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Act  (Public  Law  100-527) 
that  would: 

;  Require  the  Secretary  to  assign  to  an 
.Assistant  Secretary  responsibility  for  assess- 
ing the  effects  of  VA  policies  and  activities 
regarding  minority  veterans,  including 
women  veterans,  and  for  coordinating  and 
monitoring  policies  facilitating  the  access  to 
such  minority  %-eterans  to  VA  benefits  and 
services.  (Sec   601.) 

2.  Reestablish  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Native  American  Veterans  for  an  additional 
2  years.  (Sec.  602.) 

TITLE  \ai— MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  VU  contains  amendments  to  varlovB 
chapters  of  title  38.  section  3  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Act  (Public  Law 
100-527).  and  section  6103(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.  that  would: 

1  Clarify  the  eligibility  of  certain  minors 
for  burial  in  national  cemetenes  and  author- 
ize the  use  of  flat  grave  markers  in  a  section 
of  Florida  National  Cemetery,  (sec  701.  ( 

2.  Clarify  that  the  prohibition  on  the  pay- 
ment of  attorneys'  fees  in  connection  with 
VA  benefits  applies  only  where  the  individ- 
ual is  applying  for  benefits  and  not  to  dehv- 
coUection  cases.  (Sec.  702.  ■ 

3.  Modify  the  probition  against  certain  VA 
administrative  reorganizations  that  close,  or 
reduce  personnel  at,  VA  facilities  or  offices 
during  any  given  fiscal  year  unless  VA  has 
provided  the  Congressional  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  with  notice  of  the  reorga- 
nization not  later  than  the  date  on  which  the 
President  transmits  the  budget  for  that  fis- 
cal year  by  (a)  postponing  the  reporting 
deadline  to  the  April  1  preceding  that  fiscal 
year;  (bl  exempting  any  consolidation  or  re- 
distribution of  functions  between  compo- 
nents at  a  VA  medical  and  regional  office 
center  (VAM&ROd  if  the  same  number  of 
full-time  employees  equivalents  would  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  affected  functions  of 
that  V.^M&ROC:  and  (cj  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  provision  to  offices  of  facilities  which 
have  as  their  primary  m.ission  providing  care 
or  services  to  veterans   'Sec   703.  i 

4.  Establish,  effective  October  1.  1990.  a  4- 
,vear  "enhanced-use  lease'  pilot  program 
under  which  (a)  V,^  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  extended  leases  of  selected  \'.\- 
owned  properties  and  accept  in-kind  consid- 
eration in  lieu  of  or  in  combination  with 
cash  if  (i !  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
proposed  lease  will  provide  a  cost-effective 
means  of  carrying  out  or  providing  appro- 
priate space  for  an  activity  contributing  to 
the  VA  mission  and  will  be  consistent  with 
and  not  adversely  affect  that  mission.  (2i  se- 
lection is  made  pursuant  to  competitive  pro- 
cedures, i3i  the  term  of  the  lease  does  not  ex- 
ceed (Ai  35  years  if  construction  of  a  new 
building  or  the  substantial  rehabihation  of 
an  existing  building  is  involved,  or  (Bi  20 
years  otherwise.  (4i  a  local,  public  hearing  is 
conducted  after  prescribed  notice  is  given  (5i 
the  Secretary  provides  to  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  pub- 
lishes in  the  Federal  Register  advance  notice 
of  VA's  intention  to  designate  the  property 
for  an  enhanced-use  lease  (with  the  deadline 
for  the  notice  being  not  less  than  90  days  be- 
fore entering  into  the  lease  if  notice  is  given 
in  the  first  3  months  of  a  cmlendar  year  or 
not  less  than  180  days  before  entering  into 
the  lease  if  notice  is  given  at  any  other  time, 
and  i6i  a  second,  updated  notice  containing  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  is  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittee not  less  than  30  days  before  the  lease 
is  entered  into;  (bi  special  disposition  of  a 
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leased  properly  would  be  authorized  If  (1) 
during  the  term  of  the  lease  or  within  30 
days  after  Its  expiration  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  leased  property  is  not  needed 
by  VA  and  initiates  action  for  the  disposal  to 
the  lessee.  (2)  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Is  requested  to  carry  out  a  special 
disposition,  and  (3)  90  days  advance  notice  is 
provided  to  the  Committees  and  published  in 
the  Federal  Register;  (c)  funds  received  by 
VA  under  the  lease  or  from  a  special  disposi- 
tion of  leased  property  would  be  deposited  in 
the  Nursing  Home  Revolving  Fund,  and  idi 
the  number  of  enhanced-use  leases  would  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  30  under  the  pilot 
program  and  not  more  than  10  In  any  fiscal 
year,  not  counting  any  lease  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  the  provision  of  child- 
care  services  for  VA  employees  (Sec  704.) 

5.  Make  applicable  to  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Veterans  Appeals  the  provisions  of  section 
455  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  disqualification.  (Sec.  705  t 

6  Make  all  funds  in  VAs  Medical  Care  ac- 
count, including  administrative  expenses, 
exempt  from  sequestration  under  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  I  Sec  706.1 

7.  Make  a  series  of  technical  corrections 
(Sec.  707  ) 

8.  (a)  Extend,  effective  October  1.  1990.  from 
three  to  twelve  months  the  period  during 
which  a  veteran  with  no  spouse  or  dependent 
children  may  be  furnished  domiciliary  or 
nursing-home  care  by  VA  before  the  veter- 
an s  VA  pension  Is  reduced,  (b)  provide,  effec- 
tive October  1.  1990.  that  when  a  veteran's 
pension  Is  reduced  for  veterans  receiving  VA 
domiciliary  or  nursing-home  care,  up  to 
$10,000  of  the  benenu  withheld  would  be  re- 
paid to  the  veteran  upon  discharge  from  the 
facility,  and  (o  Increase  from  J1.500  to  $6,000 
the  maximum  value  of  the  estate  of  an  In- 
competent veteran  who  has  no  dependents 
and  Is  being  furnished  Institutional  care  at 
government  expense  that  is  allowed  before 
VA  suspends  the  veteran's  compensation  or 
pension  benefits,  and  increase  from  $500  to 
$2,000  the  amount  to  which  the  veteran  s  es- 
tate must  be  reduced  before  suspended  com 
pensatlon  or  pension  payments  are  resumed. 
(Sec.  706.) 

9.  (a)  Specify  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
delegate  the  functional  and  technical  super- 
vision of  the  performance  of  security  and  law 
enforcement  functions  within  VA  to  any  offl 
clal  outside  the  Office  of  the  Secretary;  (b) 
require  the  Secretary,  within  120  days  after 
enactment,  to  submit  a  report  containing 
the  Secretary's  plan  for  Improving  the  train- 
ing, recruitment,  retention,  and  pay  of  VA 
security  personnel,  as  well  as  an  assessment 
of  (1)  the  need  for  establishing  a  policy  on 
the  Issuance  of  weapons  to  security  person- 
nel assigned  to  medical  centers  located  in 
high-crime  areas  and  the  use  of  weapons  by 
such  personnel.  i2)  the  various  options  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  providing  improved 
protection  for  security  personnel  assigned  to 
medical  centers  In  high-crime  areas,  and 
those  not  located  In  high-crime  areas,  and  i3i 
the  adequacy  of  the  number  and  deployment 
of  security  and  law  enforcement  personnel  at 
each  VA  medical  center  (Sec  709  i 

10  Eixpand  the  memberships  of  VA  Chief 
Medical  Director  and  Chief  Benefiu  Director 
search  commissions  to  Include  two  addi- 
tional representatives  of  veterans  and  one 
at-large  member   (Sec.  710. )• 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BIDEN.  and  Mr   BRADLEY): 
S.   128.   A  bill   to  amend  the   Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 


vide lor  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of 
Senate  general  election  campaigns,  to 
limit  contributions  by  multicandidate 
political  conrunlttees.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

SKNATE  ELECTION  CA.MPAIGN  ETHICS  ACT 

•  Mr  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  BiDEN.  Senator  BRADLEY, 
and  myself,  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  a 
comprehensive  campaign  finance  re- 
form bill,  setting  forth  a  system  of  vol- 
untary public  funding  for  Senate  elec- 
tions and  spending  limits. 

We  are  filing  this  legislation  today, 
because  money  continues  to  distort  the 
American  political  process.  The  fact 
that  this  Is  the  first  day  one  can  file 
legislation  and  this  is  my  choice  for 
the  first  day  should  not  be  lost  on  any- 
one. For  years  I  have  been  pushing  for 
reform,  and  I  will  continue  that  fight 
this  session. 

There  is  a  growing  gap  between  the 
representative  and  the  represented. 
The  reason  is  an  increasing  perception 
that  only  those  with  access  to  huge 
sums  of  money  can  run  for  high  office— 
and  only  those  with  huge  sums  of 
money  can  affect  what  happens  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Now  that  we've  passed  a  clean  air 
bill,  it  is  time  to  pass  a  clean  campaign 
bill.  A  voluntary  public  funding  system 
and  spending  caps  are  essential  to  stem 
the  loss  of  faith  and  confidence  and 
growing  cynicism  among  many  in  our 
Nation's  electorate. 

It  is  clear  to  most  of  us  that  an  im 
portant  factor  in  that  cynicism  has 
been  the  perception  that  money  has 
come  to  dominate  the  process  of  how 
laws  get  made — that  the  system  is 
rigged— that  special  interests  get  spe- 
cial favors,  because  they  contribute 
money  to  politicians — and  that  some 
elected  officials  spend  so  much  time 
and  energy  raising  money  that  they 
aren't  doing  the  jobs  they  were  elected 
to  do. 

Without  spending  caps  and  a  system 
for  public  funding,  no  matter  what 
kinds  of  limits  are  placed  on  PAC 
money,  candidates  for  office  will  be 
condemned  to  spend  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  time  and  resources  on  rais- 
ing funds  from  individuals  for  their 
campaigns. 

The  Kerry-Biden-Bradley  bill  modi- 
fies the  Mitchell-Boren-Ford-Kerry 
campaign  finance  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  by  restoring  to  that 
package  of  reforms  a  system  for  full 
voluntary  public  funding  of  Senate 
general  elections.  Unlike  this  year's 
Mitchell-Boren  campaign  finance  bill, 
also  introduced  today,  the  Kerry- 
Biden-Bradley  bill  combines  vouchers 
for  broadcast  communication  and  a 
system  of  voluntary  public  funding  to 
essentially  eliminate  the  impact  of 
large  contributions  from  private  indi- 
viduals for  general  election  campaigns. 


In  accord  with  the  recommendaiions 
of  the  bipartisan  Campaign  Reform 
Commission  issued  last  year,  for  flexi- 
ble spending  limits,  the  Kerry  Biden- 
Bradley  bill  permits  campaigns  to  raise 
funds  from  individuals  in  the  amount 
of  $100  or  less  from  those  living  within 
the  State  involved  which  could  be 
spent  in  addition  to  the  spending  cap. 
And  it  provides  for  reduced  rates  for 
campaigns  for  broadcast  advertising 
and  postage. 

Voluntary  public  funding  provides  a 
powerful  incentive  to  candidates  to 
agree  to  spending  limits  Such  limits 
would  for  the  first  time  put  all  serious 
candidates  on  an  equal  and  fair  footing 
in  the  general  election,  prevent  soaring 
campaign  costs  from  favoring  persons 
of  personal  wealth  over  those  without 
such  wealth,  and  instire  that  can- 
didates have  equal  access  in  getting 
their  message  before  the  public. 

This  bill  meets  all  the  tests  of  re- 
form. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
sources  and  amounts  of  money  are  the 
problem  that  we  must  address.  Our  bill 
goes  the  greatest  distance  possible  to 
reduce  them. 

A  system  of  voluntary  public  funding 
would  dramatically  reduce  the  degree 
that  we  leave  ourselves  open  to  charges 
of  conflicts  of  interest  between  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public  at  large  and 
our  acceptance  of  contributions  from 
alleged  special  interests. 

It  is  the  approach  which  most  frees 
up  our  time  from  fundraising  and 
which  requires  us  to  raise  the  least 
money. 

It  is  the  approach  which  most  cleans 
up  the  problems  of  perception  and  that 
which  most  distances  us  from  large  do- 
nations. PAC's.  and  most  encourages 
small  contributions. 

Likewise,  the  combination  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  a  system  for  voluntary 
public  funding  stop  the  mindless  arms 
race  of  fundraising  in  any  contested 
election  and  help  to  diminish  some 
causes  of  legislative  gridlock  on  cer- 
tain issues. 

Relying  on  a  voluntary  public  fund- 
ing system  for  general  elections  would 
simultaneously  reduce  by  75  percent 
the  amount  of  lime  and  effort  we  today 
have  to  devote  to  fundraising,  a.nd  pro- 
tect us  from  being  perceived  as  be- 
holden to  big  contributors  and  PAC's. 
In  34  States,  Senators  would  have  to 
raise  less  than  SI  million  in  all  for  an 
election.  In  only  four  States,  would 
Senators  have  to  raise  more  than  $2 
million  By  contrast,  today  the  average 
amount  raised  in  a  Senate  race— in- 
cluding noncontested  race^— is  more 
than  $4  million. 

The  cost  for  full  voluntary  public 
funding  of  Senate  elections  would  be 
approximately  J120  million  for  each 
election  cycle,  or  $60  million  a  year,  if 
all  candidates  participated  in  the  vol- 
untary public  funding  system.  That  is 
only  one-quarter  of  the  funds  the  Unit- 


ed States  previously  allocated  to  sub- 
sidize campaign  contributions  under 
the  tax  laws  prior  to  1986.  This  expendi- 
ture would  only  take  place  if  citizens 
decided  they  wanted  to  pay  for  it.  Un- 
like all  other  Federal  spending,  this 
public  funding  would  be  truly  vol- 
untary. The  system  would  be  funded  ei- 
ther through  an  earmark  by  citizens, 
or  a  tax  credit,  or  through  a  positive 
checkoff,  but  in  no  case  other  than 
through  voluntary  participation  by 
citizens. 

Let's  review  this  substitute  provision 
by  provision; 

First,  public  funding  provides  the 
most  comprehensive  means  of  enforc- 
ing spending  caps.  Without  spending 
caps,  there  will  always  be  a  constant 
drive  to  find  new  ways  to  raise  ever 
greater  sums  of  money  for  campaigns. 
The  drive  to  raise  dollars  has  caused 
all  kinds  of  damage  to  this  institu- 
tion—and is  directly  related  to  the  loss 
of  public  trust  in  us.  Without  spending 
caps,  we  will  remain  forever  engaged  in 
an  ever  escalating  campaign  arms  race. 
This  legislation  instead  calls  for  par- 
ity, at  low  levels. 

It  is  interesting  that  last  spring, 
former  President  Richard  Nixon,  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  spending  caps. 
President  Nixon  told  Bryant  Gumbel 
on  "NBC  Today"  that  "the  costs  of 
campaigning  have  become  completely 
out  of  sight  *  *  *  there  should  be 
spending  caps." 

Second,  voluntary  public  funding  for 
general  elections  under  a  70-20  10  per- 
cent formula  mixing  grants,  vouchers. 
and  individual  contributions.  Under 
this  plan.  20  percent  of  general  election 
funds  for  a  candidate  would  come  in 
the  form  of  vouchers  to  be  used  in 
broadcast  advertising.  Seventy  percent 
would  come  in  payments  made  directly 
to  the  campaigns  of  candidates  from 
major  parties  who  have  qualified  for 
the  ballot  and  reached  their  threshold 
of  10  percent  from  individual  small 
contributions,  half  in  State. 

This  voluntary  public  funding  plan 
means  no  more  reliance  on  big  money 
and  PAC's  to  finance  campaigns  In- 
stead, campaigns  will  be  funded  for 
general  elections  through  a  voluntary 
tax  checkoff  like  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Citizens  will  choose  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  elections—  rather  than  per- 
mit high-dollar  donors  and  special  in- 
terests to  claim  special  access. 

And  if  citizens  don't  choose  to  pay 
for  it.  then  candidates  would  not  take 
funds  from  the  Treasury.  Instead,  can- 
didate would  be  notified  by  the  FEC 
that  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  cur- 
rent system  of  raising  the  funds  from 
individuals  to  the  extent  that  the  funds 
are  not  available  from  the  checkoff. 

Public  funding  to  clean  up  Federal 
elections  was  first  proposed  by  Repub- 
lican President  Teddy  Roosevelt.  It  has 
been  supported  in  the  past  by  such 
prominent  Republicans  as  Henry  Cabot 


Lodge,  who  once  held  the  seat  I  hold 
today. 

Indeed,  four  members  of  the  minority 
m  this  body  today  have  voted  for  pub- 
lic funding  for  Senate  elections  in  the 
past.  So  this  is  a  concept  that  has  had 
bipartisan  support  over  the  decades. 

The  combination  of  spending  caps 
and  public  funding  means  more  democ- 
racy. Today  about  half  of  all  Senate 
races  have  not  been  real  contests,  be- 
cause one  party  or  the  other  has  not 
been  able  to  field  a  candidate  who  can 
raise  enough  money  to  be  competitive. 

This  bill  helps  challengers  by  provid- 
ing them  with  public  funds  so  long  as 
they  I'each  reasonable,  achievable 
thresholds  of  support  from  contribu- 
tors. The  bill  in  effect  guarantees  that 
both  parties  will  have  fully  funded 
nominees  in  almost  every  race  in  the 
country.  That  means  two  candidates. 
with  two  messages,  to  give  the  voters  a 
real  choice  in  every  race.  This  is  de- 
mocracy. This  is  real  reform. 

The  bill  also  retains  a  ban  on  PAC 
contributions  to  candidates,  and  limits 
contributions  to  parties.  I  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  do  something  about  its 
dependence  on  PAC  money  since  I 
began  rejecting  PAC  money  myself 
when  I  ran  for  Senate  in  1984  and  we 
made  Massachusetts  the  first  PAC-free 
Senate  race  in  the  country. 

Citizens  are  right  to  be  concerned 
when  candidates  are  seen  to  be  be- 
holden to  special  interest  organizations 
that  have  narrow  economic  agendas. 
Citizens  have  to  wonder  whether  those 
organizations  are  gaining  undue  influ- 
ence in  return  for  their  contributions. 
They  have  to  wonder  whether  their 
participation  in  the  electoral  process 
even  counts  anymore. 

Ending  PAC  contributions  to  individ- 
ual candidates,  combined  with  spend- 
ing limits,  is  real  reform. 

The  bill  deals  with  soft  money  by 
turning  it  into  hard  money.  Everything 
is  disclosed.  Nothing  is  under  the  table. 
And  everything  becomes  hard  dollars. 
kept  within  hard  dollar  limits. 

The  bill  eliminates  bundling  as  a 
means  of  circumventing  contribution 
limits. 

And  the  bill  takes  steps  to  prevent 
circumvention  of  spending  and  con- 
tributions caps  by  candidates  through 
their  relationships  with  outside  groups, 
by  terming  any  expenditures  by  such 
groups  as  "cooperative  expenditures' 
which  will  be  counted  toward  the  cap 
of  the  candidates  they  support. 

There  is  no  area  we  have  left  out — no 
area  of  contributions  or  expenditures 
left  outside  the  system. 

For  real  reform,  we  need  to  endorse 
the  basic  principle  of  a  democracy— 
that  a  race  should  not  be  determined 
by  how  much  money  a  candidate  can 
raise  and  spend,  but  by  the  quality  of 
his  message  and  candidacy.  We  should 
create  a  system  of  campaign  finance 
based  on  the  principle  that  an  elected 
official  should  represent  the  voters  who 


put  him  in  office  and  not  those  people 
with  the  largest  checkbooks. 

Our  bill  does  that.  It  ensures  fairness 
to  incumbents  and  challengers  alike,  to 
Republicans  and  Democrats  and  minor 
parties  alike.  It  operates  like  the  Pres- 
idential system,  under  which  voluntary 
earmarks  by  taxpayers  are  used  to  pro- 
vide public  funds  to  candidates  who 
raise  a  threshold  amount  of  funds  from 
small  contributions  and  agree  to  spend- 
ing limits. 

Senator  Dole  knows  that  system 
works.  He  accepted  funds  from  it  when 
he  ran  for  President. 

In  the  past,  we  gave  a  tax  deduction 
or  tax  credit  to  people  who  contributed 
to  political  campaigns,  at  $50  per  tax 
return,  costing  the  Treasury  as  much 
as  $260  million  a  year.  That  was  In 
place  for  a  decade,  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port, and  eliminated  only  with  the  Tax 
Simplification  Act. 

Statements  have  also  been  made  on 
the  Senate  floor  that  this  legislation  is 
unconstitutional,  citing  the  seminal 
case  of  Buckley  versus  Valeo. 

These  statements  are  ill-informed 

As  Buckley  explicitly  states: 

Confess  ma.v  enpape  m  public  financing  of 
election  campaigns  and  may  condition  ac- 
ceptance of  public  funds  on  an  agreement  by 
the  candidate  to  abide  by  specified  expendi- 
ture limitations.  Just  as  a  candidate  may 
voluntarily  limit  the  size  of  the  contribu- 
tions he  chooses  to  accept,  he  may  decide  to 
forpo  private  fundraising  and  accept  public 
funding.  ^Buckley  at  57,  n  65. 

That  IS  precisely  how  this  legislation 
IS  Structured,  Moreover,  the  legislation 
contains  explicit  congressional  find- 
ings about  how  the  current  system  has 
led  to  a  perception  of  corruption.  These 
findings  demonstrate  that  without  con- 
trols on  expenditures,  as  well  as  con- 
tributions, that  perception  cannot  be 
controlled. 

Last  year,  we  passed  a  bill  which 
though  not  perfect,  would  have  created 
real  reform.  I  personally  had  concerns 
about  the  constitutionality  of  certain 
aspects  of  that  bill,  which  I  have 
sought  to  correct  in  the  Dill  filed 
today.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  PACs  completely,  as  con- 
templated by  last  year's  bill,  would 
have  survived  Supreme  Court  scrutiny. 
especially  in  the  absence  of  explicit 
findings  about  PAC's  corruptive  influ- 
ence. Also.  I  have  some  doubts  about 
the  propriety  of  certain  content-spe- 
cific directives  as  to  communications 
by  independent  expenditures  contained 
in  last  year's  bill,  although  those  direc- 
tives could  also  be  construed  as  legiti- 
mate time-place-manner,  rather  than 
content  restrictions. 

In  any  case,  last  years  reforms  died 
when  the  President  vowed  to  veto  the 
Senate  bill  should  it  have  been  enacted 
by  the  House. 

This  year.  I  hope  that  partisan  politi- 
cal concerns  will  not  derail  the  real  re- 
forms that  are  critical  to  finally  free 
the  Congress  from  the  money  chase, 
and  to  restore  the  public  trust  in  this 
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increasinRly  mali^ed  public  Institu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
lull  text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of 
this  leifislation  appear  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

There  beint?  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  128 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amerwa  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1    SHORT  11X1  J.;  AMENTIMFVT  OF  CAM- 
PAICiN  MT:  TABl.K  (IK  (  iiNTKNTS. 
(ai  :>HoKr  TrrLE.  -This  A^l  ii.<i>  t*  cited  as 
the    'Senate  Election  CampalRn  Ethics  Act 
ot  1&91". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  FECA.-  When  used  in 
this  Act.  the  term  "FECA"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

(c)  Table  of  Contf-nts  — 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  amendment  of  Campalgrn 

Act.  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Flndinsrs  and  declarations. 
TITLE  I-SEN.\TE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 

SPENDING  LIMITS  AND  BENEFITS 
Sec.  101.  Senate  spending  limits  and  public 

benefits. 
Sec.  102.  Ban    on    contributions    to    Senate 
candidates    by    political    action 
committees. 
Sec    103.  Broadcast  rates. 
Sec.  104    Preferential  rates  for  mall. 
Sec.  105    Disclosure     by     nonellglble     can- 
didates. 
Sec.  106.  Reporting  requirements. 
Sec.   iff?    Other  definitions. 

TITLE  U-EXPENDITURES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
Subtitle  A— Independent  Expenditures 
Sec    201    Cooperative  expenditures  not  treat- 
ed as  Independent  expenditures. 
Sec.  202    Equal  broadcast  time. 
Sec    203.  Attribution  of  communications. 
Subtitle  B— Expenditures 
Part  I— Personal  Loans,  CREorr 
Sec.  211    Personal  contributions  and  loans 
Sec.  212    Extensions  of  credit. 

Part  U— Provisions  Relatino  to  Soft 
Money  of  Political  Parties 
Sec    215.  LlmlUtlons    on    contributions    to 
State   political    party   commit- 
tees. 
Sec    216    Provisions     relating     to     national. 
State,  and  local  party  commit- 
tees. 
Sec    217    Restrtctlons  on  fundralslng  by  can- 
didates and  officeholders. 
Sec.  218.  Reporting  requirements. 

Subtitle  C— Contributions 
Sec.  221.  LimiU  on  contributions  by  certain 
political  committees  to  politi- 
cal parties. 
Sec.  222.  Contributions  through 

Intermediaries  and  conduits. 
Sec.  223    Excess  campaign  funds 
Sec    224    Contributions  by  dependent*  not  of 
voting  age 
Subtitle  D— Reporting  Requirements 
Sec    231    Reporting  requirements 

TITLE  III     FEDERAL  ELECTION 
COMMISSION 
Sec    301    I'se  of  candidates'  names. 
Sec.  302    Rep<3rting  requirements. 
Sec.  303    Provisions  relating  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  commission. 
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Sec  304.  Retention  of  fees  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  306.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  306    Penalties 

Sec.  307    Random  audits 

Sec    308.  Attribution  of  communications. 

Sec    309    Fraudulent    solicitation     of    con- 
tributions. 
TITLE  IV-PROVISIONS  RELATINO  Tt> 
CONGRESSIONAL  MASS  MAILINGS 

Sec.  401  Restrictions  on  franked  congres- 
sional mass  mailings  exceeding 
appropriated  funds. 

Sec.  402  Fjctension  of  time  period  when 
franked  mass  mailings  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Sec.  403.  Reporting  and  publication  of 
franked  mass  mailings. 

Sec.  404.  Transfers  of  official  mall  cosu. 

Sec.  405.  Use  of  official  expense  accounts 
and  other  sources  of  funds  for 
mass  mailings. 

Sec.  406.  Amendment  of  FECA 

TITLE  V-MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  SOI.  Restriction  of  control  of  cerUIn 
types  of  political  committees 
by  incumbents  in  or  candidates 
for  Federal  office. 

Sec.  502.  Polling  data  contributed  to  a  sen- 
atorial candidate 

Sec.  503    Effective  date 

SEC.  J.  nNDINGS  A>fD  DECLARATIONS. 

(a)  Necessity  for  Spending  Limits.— The 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that^ 

(1)  the  current  system  of  campaign  finance 
has  led  to  public  perceptions  that  political 
contributions  and  their  solicitation  have  un- 
duly influenced  the  official  conduct  of  elect- 
ed officials. 

(2)  permitting  candidates  for  Federal  office 
to  raise  and  spend  unlimited  amounts  of 
money  constitutes  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
current  system  of  campaign  finance,  and  has 
undermined  public  respect  for  the  Congress 
as  an  institution: 

(3)  the  failure  to  limit  campaign  expendi- 
tures has  caused  Individuals  elected  to  the 
Senate  to  spend  an  Increasing  proportion  of 
their  time  In  office  as  elected  officials  rais- 
ing funds.  Interfering  with  the  ability  of  the 
Senate  to  carry  out  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities: 

(4»  the  failure  to  limit  campaign  expendi- 
tures has  damaged  the  Senate  as  an  Institu- 
tion, due  to  the  time  lost  to  raising  funds  for 
campaigns:  and 

(5)  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  corruption 
and  to  restore  public  trust  In  the  Senate  as 
an  institution,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  cam- 
paign expenditures,  through  a  system  which 
provides  public  benefits  to  candidates  who 
agree  to  limit  campaign  expenditures. 

(b)  NECEssrrN-  for  LiMrrs  on  PoLmcAL  Ac- 
tion COMMrrTEEa,— The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  contributions  by  political  action  com- 
mittees to  Individual  candidates  have  cre- 
ated the  perception  that  candidates  are  be- 
holden to  special  Interests,  and  leave  can- 
didates open  to  charges  of  corruption: 

(2 1  contributions  by  political  action  com- 
mittees to  individual  candidates  have  under- 
mined public  confidence  In  the  Senate  as  an 
institution:  and 

(3)  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  corruption 
and  to  restore  public  trust  In  the  Senate  as 
an  institution,  it  is  necessary  to  ban  con- 
tributions by  political  action  committees, 
while  allowing  such  committees  to  continue 
uj  participate  in  the  political  process 
through  other  means,  such  as  through  inde- 
pendent expenditures 

(c)  NECESsrrY  for  attriblting  Coopera- 
tive ExPENorruREs  t»t  Candidates— The 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that^ 


(1)  public  confidence  and  trust  In  the  sys- 
tem of  campaign  finance  would  be  under- 
mined should  any  candidate  be  able  to  cir- 
cumvent a  system  of  caps  on  expenditures 
through  cooperative  expenditures  with  out- 
side Individuals,  groups,  or  organizations; 

(2)  cooperative  expenditures  by  candidates 
with  outside  individuals,  groups,  or  organiza- 
tions would  severely  undermine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  caps  on  campaign  expenditures, 
unless  they  are  Included  within  such  caps; 
and 

(3)  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  system 
of  campaign  finance,  expenditures  by  any  in- 
dividual, group,  or  organization  that  have 
been  made  in  cooperation  with  any  can- 
didate, authorized  committee,  or  agent  of 
any  candidate  must  be  attributed  to  that 
candidate's  cap  on  campaign  expenditures 

TITLE  I-SENATE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
SPKNI)IN(;  LIMITS  AND  BKNKFITS 

sec.  101  sknai'v  si>km)in(.  i.imii-s  a.m)  i'l  bijc 
benxfits. 
(a)  In  general     FECA  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at   the  end   thereof  the   following  new 
title 

•TITLE  V- SPENDING  LIMITS  AND  PUB- 
LIC BENEFITS  FOR  SENATE  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGNS 

•DEFINrriONS 
"Sec.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title- 
"(It  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  definitions  under  section  301  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  this  title  Insofar  as 
such  definitions  relate  to  elections  to  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator: 

"(2)  the  term  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  who  is  eligible  under  section  502  to 
receive  benefits  under  this  title: 

"(3)  the  terms  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund'  and  Fund'  mean  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund  established  under  section 
506; 

'•(4)  the  term  general  election'  means  any 
election  which  will  directly  result  in  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  but  does  not  Include  an  open 
primary  election: 

"(5)    the    term     general    election    period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  primary  or  runoff  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  the  candidate  is  seeking,  which- 
ever is  later,  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of— 
"(A)  the  date  of  such  general  election;  or 
"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  campaign  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election: 
"(6)  the  term  'Immediate  family'  means— 
"(A)  a  candidate's  spouse: 
"(B)    a    child,    stepchild,    parent,    grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or   the   candidate's 
spouse;  and 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  any  person  described  In 
subparagraph  (B): 

"(7)  the  term  'major  party'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  9002(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  except  that  If 
a  candidate  qualified  under  Sute  law  for  the 
ballot  in  a  general  election  in  an  open  pri- 
mary in  which  ail  the  candidates  for  the  of- 
fice participated  and  which  resulted  in  the 
candidate  and  at  least  one  other  candidate 
qualifying  for  the  ballot  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, such  candidate  shall  be  treated  as  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  for  purposes  of 
this  title; 

"(8)  the  term  primary  election'  means  an 
election  which  may  result  In  the  selection  of 
a  candidate  for  the  ballot  in  a  general  elec- 
tion for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator: 
"(9)  the  term  'primary  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 


period  beginning  on  the  day  following  the 
dal4»  of  the  last  election  for  the  specific  of- 
fice the  candidate  is  .seeking  and  ending  on 
the  earlier  of  - 

"(A  I  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  that  office  following  the  last  general 
election  for  that  office:  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  candidate  with- 
draws from  the  election  or  otherwise  ceases 
actively  to  seek  election; 

"(10)  the  term  'runoff  election'  means  an 
election  held  after  a  primary  election  which 
is  prescribed  by  applicable  State  law  as  the 
means  for  deciding  which  candidate  will  be 
on  the  ballot  in  the  general  election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator: 

"(11)  the  term  'runoff  election  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate,  the 
period  beginning  on  the  day  following  the 
date  of  the  last  primary  election  for  the  spe- 
cific office  such  candidate  is  seeking  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  runoff  election  for 
such  office; 

"(12)  the  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  population.  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e);  and 

"(13)  the  term  'expenditure'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  by  section  301(9),  except 
that  in  determining  any  expenditures  made 
by.  or  on  behalf  of.  a  candidate  or  can- 
didate's authorized  committees,  section 
301(9)(B)  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
clause  (li)  or  (vi)  thereof. 

"CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  TO  RECEIVE  BENEFITS 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of 
this  title,  a  candidate  is  an  eligible  can- 
didate if  the  candidate— 

"(1)  meets  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion filing  requirements  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c): 

"(2)  meets  the  primary  and  runoff  election 
expenditure  limits  of  subsection  (d);  and 

"(3)  meets  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (e) 

"(bi  Primary  Filing  RF,giiRF..MKNTs.— (D 
The  requirement.8  of  this  subsection  are  met 
if  the  candidate  files  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senat.e  a  declaration  as  to  whether — 

"(A)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees 

"(I)  will  meet  the  primary  and  runoff  elec- 
tion expenditure  lim.lts  of  subsection  (d);  and 

'(11)  will  only  accept  contributions  for  the 
primary  and  runoff  elections  which  do  not 
exceed  such  limits; 

"iBi  the  candidate  and  the  <.andidate's  au- 
thorized committees  will  meet  the  general 
election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
503(b);  and 

iC)  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  will  meet  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  from  personal  funds 
under  section  503i  a  > 

"(2)  The  declaration  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  filed  on  the  date  the  candidate  files 
as  a  candidate  for  the  primary  election 

"lo  General  Election  Filing  Require- 
ment.-di  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if  the  candidate  files  a  cer- 
tification with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
under  penalty  of  perjury  that^ 

"I  A  I  the  candidate  and  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees — 

■lit  met  the  primary  and  runoff  election 
expenditure  limits  under  subsection  id>;  and 

■liii  did  not  accept  contributions  for  the 
primary  or  runoff  election  in  excess  of  the 
primary  or  runoff  expenditure  limit  under 
subsection  idi,  whichever  is  applicable; 

"(Bi  the  candidate  met  the  threshold  con- 
tribution requirement  under  subsection  les, 
and  that  only  allowable  contributions  were 


taken  into  account  in  meeting  such  require- 
ment; 

"(C)  at  least  one  other  candidate  has  quali- 
fied for  the  same  general  election  ballot 
under  the  law  of  the  State  involved: 

"(D)  such  candidate  and  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate — 

"(II  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
title,  will  not  make  expenditures  which  ex- 
ceed the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(bi; 

"(ii)  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315; 

"(iii)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
title,  will  not  accept  any  contribution  for 
the  general  election  involved  to  the  extent 
that  such  contribution  would  cause  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  contributions  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of— 

"(li  the  amount  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b),  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  voter  communication 
vouchers  issued  to  the  candidate;  plus 

"(III  the  amount  of  contributions  from 
State  residents  which  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count under  section  503(bi(4i  in  increasing 
the  general  election  expenditure  limit:  plus 

"(III)  the  am.ount  which  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  compliance  and  official  expense 
fund  under  section  503(c  i; 

"(ivi  will  deposit  all  payments  received 
under  this  title  m  an  account  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  from 
which  funds  may  be  withdrawn  by  check  or 
similar  means  of  payment  to  third  parties; 

"(v)  will  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions,  and  other  appro- 
priate information  to  the  Commission;  and 

"(vi)  will  cooperate  in  the  case  of  any 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Commission 
under  section  507;  and 

"I El  the  candidate  intends  to  make  use  of 
the  benefits  provided  under  section  504. 

"(2i  The  declaration  under  paragraph  di 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  7  days  after  the 
earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  the  candidate  qualifies  for 
the  general  election  ballot  under  State  law; 
or 

"(B)  if,  under  State  law,  a  primary  or  run- 
off election  to  qualify  for  the  general  elec- 
tion ballot  occurs  after  September  1.  the 
dat*  the  candidate  wins  the  primary  or  run- 
off election. 

"(dl     FTilMARY     and     RfNOFF     EXPENDITURE 

Llmits— (1)   The   requirements   of   this   sub- 
section are  met  if 

"(A)  The  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees  did  not  make  expendi- 
tures for  the  primary  election  in  excess  of 
the  lesser  of- 

"(i)  67  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(b);  or 

"(ii)  $2,750,000. 

"iBi  The  candidate  and  the  candidates  au- 
thorized committees  did  not  make  expendi- 
tures for  any  runoff  election  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  under  section  503(b), 

"(2)  The  limitations  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  candidate  shall  be  increased  by  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  independent  expenditures 
m  opposition  to.  or  on  behalf  of  any  oppo- 
nent of.  such  candidate  during  the  prim.ary 
or  runoff  election  period,  whichever  is  appli- 
cable, which  are  required  to  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  Commission 
with  respect  to  such  period  under  section 
304A(bi  (relating  to  independent  expendi- 
tures in  excess  of  $10,000). 

■(3)(A)  If  the  contributions  received  by  the 
candidate  or  the  candidate's  authorized  com- 
mittees for  the  primary  election   or  runoff 


election  exceed  the  expenditures  for  either 
such  election,  such  excess  contributions 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  for  the  gen- 
eral election  and  expenditures  for  the  gen- 
eral election  may  be  made  from  such  excess 
contributions. 

"iBi  Subparagraph  iAj  shall  not  apply  to 
the  extent  that  such  treatment  of  excess 
contributions — 

"(i)  would  result  in  the  violation  of  any 
limitation  under  section  315;  or 

"(ii)  would  cause  the  aggregate  contribu- 
tions received  for  the  general  election  to  ex- 
ceed the  limits  under  subsection 
(c)(li(D>(iii). 

"(6)  Threshold  Contribltign  Reqltre- 
MENTS.— (1)  The  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  met  if  the  candidate  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  comm.ittees  have  re- 
ceived allowable  contributions  during  the 
applicable  period  in  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  general  ejection  expendi- 
ture limit  under  section  503(b) 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 504(b)— 

■  A  The  term  'allowable  contributions' 
means  contributions  which  are  made  as  gifts 
of  money  by  an  individual  pursuant  to  a 
written  instrument  identifying  such  individ- 
ual as  the  contributor. 

"(B)  The  term  allowable  contributions' 
shall  not  include— 

"(ii  contributions  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  an  intermediarj-  or  conduit 
which  are  treated  as  made  by  such 
intermediary  or  conduit  under  section 
315.aii8KBl; 

"(ii)  contributions  from,  any  individual 
during  the  applicable  period  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  exceed  $250:  or 

"(ill)  contributions  from  individuals  resid- 
ing outside  the  candidate's  State  to  the  ex- 
tent such  contributions  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  aggregate  allowable  contributions  (with- 
out regard  to  this  clause;  received  by  the 
candidate  during  the  applicable  period 
Clauses  (ii)  and  ;iiii  shall  not  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  section  504(  h ). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
section  504(b'i.  the  term  applicable  period' 
mieans — 

"(A  I  the  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  general  election  involved  and 
ending  on— 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  certifK^tion 
under  subsection  ic)  is  filed  by  the  candidate: 
or 

"(ii)  for  purposes  of  section  504(b!.  the  date 
of  such  general  election;  or 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  a  special  election  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  vacaincy  in  such 
office  occurs  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
general  election  involved. 

"(fi  LVDEXING.— The  $2,750,000  amount 
under  subsection  (d)(li  shall  be  increased  as 
of  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  based 
on  the  Increase  in  the  price  index  determined 
under  section  315<ci.  except  that  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (d).  the  base  period  shall  be  the 
calendar  year  m  which  the  first  gene^^l  elec- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title  occurs. 

"LIMrrATIONS  ON  EXPEND rruRES 

"Sec  503.  (a)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Per- 
sonal Funds.— The  ag-gregate  amount  of  ex- 
penditures which  may  be  made  during  an 
election  cycle  by  an  eligible  candidate  or 
such  candidate's  authorized  committees 
from  the  following  sources  shall  not  exceed 
$250,000: 
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••(1)  The  personal  funds  of  the  candidate 
and  members  of  the  candidate's  Immediate 

family. 

•(2)  Personal  debt  Incurred  by  the  can- 
didate and  members  of  the  candidate's  Im- 
mediate family. 

■•(b)  General  Election  ExPENDrrt'RE 
Limit.— <1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title,  the  aKfrregate  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  a  general  election  by  an  eligible 
candidate  and  the  candidate's  authorized 
committees  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of— 

••(A)  55.500,000:  or 

"(B)  the  greater  of— 

••(I)  $950,000.  or 

"(11)  $400,000;  plus 

"(I)  30  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  not  In  excess  of  4.000.000,  and 

"(U)  25  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  In  excess  of  4.000.000. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate  in 
a  State  which  has  no  more  than  1  transmit- 
ter for  a  commercial  Very  High  Frequency 
(VHP)  television  station  licensed  to  operate 
in  that  State,  paragraph  (l)(B)(li)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting-- 

••(A)  '80  cents'  for  '30  cents'  In  subclause 

(I):  and 
••(B)  '70  cents'  for  '25  cents'  In  subclause 

<n>-  .         .    ^ 

"(3)    The    amount    otherwise    determined 

under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  calendar  year 

shall  be  Increased  by  the  same  percentage  as 

the   percentage   increase   for  such   calendar 

year  under  section  502(0  (relating  to  Index- 

'°K) 

■•(4)(A)  The  limitation  under  this  sub- 
section (Without  regard  to  this  paragraph) 
shall  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions that- 
'll) are  made  after  the  time  contributions 
have  been  received  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  threshold  contribution  require- 
ment under  section  502(e); 

■(ill  are  In  amounts  of  $100  or  less;  and 
■■(111)  are  made  by  an  Individual  who  was. 
at  the  time  the  contributions  were  made,  a 
resident  of  the  State  In  which   the  general 
election  is  held. 

except  that  the  total  amount  of  contribu- 
tions taken  Into  account  under  this  subpara- 
graph with  respect  to  any  Individual  shall 
not  exceed  $100. 

(B)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, any  reference  in  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  a 
reference  to  such  limit  computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  Compliance  and  Official  Expense 
Fund.— (1)  The  limitation  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to  qualified  legal  and  ac- 
counting expenditures  or  qualified  official 
expenditures  made  by  a  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  or  a  Federal 
officeholder  from  a  compliance  and  official 
expense  fund  meeting  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2) 

■'(2)  A  compliance  and  official  expense  fund 
meets   the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 

If- 

"(A)  the  only  amounts  transferred  to  the 
fund  are  amounts  received  in  accordance 
with  the  limitations,  prohibitions,  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  this  Act; 

■iB)  the  aggregate  amount  transferred  to, 
and  expenditures  made  from,  the  fund  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  15  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
general  election  for  which  the  fund  was  es- 
tablished, or 

lU)  $300,000;  plus 


"(11)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (4);  and 

"(C)  no  funds  received  by  the  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  504(a)(3)  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

■■(A)  The  term  qualified  legal  and  account- 
ing expenditures'  means  the  following; 

■■(1)  Any  expenditures  for  costs  of  legal  and 
accounting  services  provided  in  connection 

with— 

■•(I)  any  administrative  or  court  proceed- 
ing Initiated  pursuant  to  this  Act  during  the 
election  cycle  for  such  general  election;  or 

■■(ID  the  preparation  of  any  documents  or 
reports  required  by  this  Act  or  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(11)  Any  expenditures  for  legal  and  ac- 
counting services  provided  after  the  general 
election  for  which  the  compliance  and  offi- 
cial expense  fund  was  esublished  to  ensure 
compliance  with  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
election  cycle  for  such  general  election 

'•(111)  Expenditures  for  the  extraordinary 
costs  of  legal  and  accounting  services  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  candidate's  ac- 
tivities as  a  holder  of  Federal  office  other 
than  costs  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
election  of  such  candidate  to  Federal  office. 
"(B)  The  term  qualified  official  expendi- 
tures' mean  expenditures  described  In  sec- 
tion 313(b). 

■■(4)(A)  If.  aaer  a  general  election,  a  can- 
didate dei^rmlnes  that  the  qualified  legal 
and  accounting  expenditures  exceed  the  limi- 
tation under  paragraph  (2HB).  the  candidate 
may  petition  the  Commission  by  filing  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  an  increase 
in  such  llmlUtlon.  The  Commission  shall  au- 
thorize an  Increase  in  such  limitation  in  the 
amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  Commission 
determines  the  qualified  legal  and  account- 
ing expenditures  exceed  such  limitation,  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  qualified  official  ex- 
penditures. Such  determination  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  under  section  509. 

•■(B)  Except  as  provided  In  section  315.  any 
contribution  received  or  expenditure  made 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  any  contribution  or 
expenditure  limit  applicable  to  the  candidate 
under  this  title. 

■■(5)(A)  A  candidate  shall  terminate  a  com- 
pliance and  official  expense  fund  as  of  the 
earlier  of— 

■•(1)  the  date  of  the  first  primary  election 
for  the  office  following  the  general  election 
for  such  office  for  which  such  fund  was  estab- 
lished; or 

■(11)  the  date  specified  by  the  candidate. 
■■(B)  Any  amounts  remaining  In  a  compli- 
ance and  official  expense  fund  as  of  the  date 
determined  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
transferred— 

■•(I)  to  a  compliance  and  official  expense 
fund  for  the  election  cycle  for  the  next  gen- 
eral election; 

'•(II)  to  an  authorized  committee  of  the 
candidate  as  contributions  allocable  to  the 
election  cycle  for  the  next  general  election; 
or 

"(111)  to  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund. 

"(d)  Payment  of  Taxes —The  limitation 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
expenditure  by  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  for  Federal. 
State,  or  local  taxes  on  earnings  allocable  to 
contributions  received  by  such  candidates  or 
committees. 

"  BENEFrrs  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATE  ENTITLED  TO 
RECEIVE 

"SEC.  504.  (a)  I.N  GENERAL— An  eligible  can- 
didate shall  be  entitled  to— 


"(1)  the  broadcast  media  rates  provided 
under  section  315(b)(3i  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

"(2)  the  mailing  rates  provided  in  section 
3629  of  title  39.  United  States  Code: 

••(3)  payments  from  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund  in  the  amounts  determined 
under  subsection  (b);  and 

•"(4)  voter  communication  vouchers  In  the 
amount  determined  under  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  AMOUNT  OF  Payments- (1)  For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)(3i.  except  as  provided 
In  section  506(d).  the  amounts  determined 
under  this  subsection  ar<s — 
"(A)  the  public  financing  amount; 
"(B)  the  independent  expenditure  amount; 
and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  has  an  opponent  in  the  general  election 
who  receives  contributions,  or  makes  (or  ob- 
ligates to  make)  expenditures,  for  such  elec- 
tion In  excess  of  the  general  election  expend- 
iture limit  under  section  503(b).  the  excess 
expenditure  amount. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  pub- 
lic financing  amount  is— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  Is  a  major  party  candidate,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  applicable  to  the  candidate  under  sec- 
tion 503(b)  (Without  regard  to  paragraph  (4) 
thereof)  reduced  by— 

"(1)  the  threshold  contribution  require- 
ment under  section  502(e);  and 

•"(11)  the  amount  of  voter  communication 
vouchers  Issued  to  the  eligible  candidate; 

■•(B)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  not  a  major  party  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

•■(1)  the  allowable  contributions  of  the  eli- 
gible candidate  during  the  applicable  period 
In  excess  of  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirement under  section  502(e);  or 

•(11)  50  percent  of  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party 

••(3 1  For  purposes  of  paragraph  il).  the 
independent  expenditure  amount  is  the  total 
amount  of  independent  expenditures  made, 
or  obligated  to  be  made,  during  the  general 
election  period  by  1  or  more  persons  In  oppo- 
sition to.  or  on  behalf  of  an  opponent  of.  an 
eligible  candidate  which  are  required  lo  be 
reported  by  such  persons  under  section 
304A(b)  with  respect  to  the  general  election 
period  and  are  certified  by  the  Commission 
under  section  304Aiei 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  ex- 
cess expenditure  amount  is  the  amount  de- 
termined as  follows: 

•'(A I  In  the  case  of  a  major  party  can- 
didate, an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  if  the  excess  descntwd  in  paragraph 
(DIB)  is  not  greater  than  133'/S  percent  of  the 
general  election  expenditure  limit  under  sec- 
tion 503(b).  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
such  limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  can- 
didate for  the  election,  plus 

"(11)  if  the  excess  described  in  paragraph 
(1MB)  equals  or  exceeds  133'i  percent  of  the 
general  election  expenditure  limit  under  sec- 
tion 503(b).  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of 
such  limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  can- 
didate for  the  election. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  candidate 
who  is  not  a  major  party  candidate,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

••(1)  the  allowable  contributions  of  the  eli- 
gible candidate  during  the  applicable  period 
in  excess  of  the  threshold  contribution  re- 
quirement under  section  502(e);  or 

•'(ii)  50  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
pendltu.-»  '.imit  applicable  to  the  eligible 
candidate  under  section  503(b). 
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"(c)  Voter  Communication  Vouchers.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  shall  issue 
nontransferable  voter  communication  vouch- 
ers to  eligible  candidates  as  provided  under 
section  506(bi 

"(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  voter  com- 
munication voucher.s  issued  to  an  eligible 
candidate  under  paragraph  ill  shall  be  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  general  election  expendi- 
ture limit  under  section  503(bi  (10  percent  of 
such  limit  if  such  candidate  Is  not  a  major 
party  candidate). 

"(3)  Voter  communication  vouchers  shall 
be  used  by  an  eligible  candidate  to  purchase 
broadcast  time  during  the  general  election 
I)erlod  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
rates  under  section  315ibi  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  as  apply  to  other  broadcast 
time  a  candidate  may  purchase,  except 
that^ 

"(A)  each  such  broadcast  shall  be  at  least 
1  but  not  more  than  5  minutes  in  length:  and 

"(B)  each  such  broadcast  shall  be  aired 
during  the  5-week  period  preceding  the  gen- 
eral election 

"(di  Waiver  of  Expenditure  and  Con- 
tribution Limits.— (1)  An  eligible  candidate 
who  receives  payments  under  subsection 
(a)(3)  which  are  allocable  to  the  independent 
expenditure  or  excess  expenditure  amounts 
described  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  i3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  may  make  expenditures  from 
such  payments  to  defray  expenditures  for  the 
general  election  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral election  expenditure  limit  under  section 
S03(b). 

"(2)  An  eligible  candidate  who  receives 
benefits  under  this  section  may  make  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  without 
regard  to  clause  (i)  of  section  502(C)(1)(D)  or 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  503  if  any  one 
of  the  eligible  candidate's  opponents  who  is 
not  an  eligible  candidate  either  raises  aggre- 
gate contributions,  or  makes  or  becomes  ob- 
ligated to  make  aggregate  expenditures,  for 
the  general  election  that  exceed  133'^3  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  expenditure 
limit  applicable  to  the  eligible  candidate 
under  section  503ib). 

"(3)  A  candidate  who  receives  benefits 
under  this  section  may  receive  contributions 
for  the  general  election  without  regard  to 
clause  (Hi)  of  section  502(c)(l)(Di  if- 

"(A)  a  major  party  candidate  in  the  same 
general  election  is  not  an  eligible  candidate; 
or 

"(B)  any  other  candidate  in  the  same  gen- 
eral election  who  Is  not  an  eligible  candidate 
raises  aggregate  contributions,  or  makes  or 
becomes  obligated  to  make  aggrpgat.e  ex- 
penditures, for  'he  general  election  that  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  applicable  to  such  other  can- 
didate under  section  503' br 

•lei  U.sE  OF  Paymknts  Fro.m  Fund —Pay- 
ments received  by  a  candidate  under  sub- 
section ian3i  shall  be  used  to  defray  expendi- 
tures incurred  with  respect  to  the  general 
election  period  for  the  candidate.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  used  - 

"ill  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4i.  to 
make  any  payments,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  such  candidate  or  to  any  member  of  the 
Immediate  family  of  such  candidate; 

■■i2i  to  make  any  expenditure  other  than 
expenditures  to  further  the  general  election 
of  such  candidate, 

■■i3i  to  make  any  expenditures  which  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture is  made,  or 

"(4 1  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
315(1).  to  repay  any  loan  to  any  person  except 
to  the  extent  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  were 


used  to  further  the  general  election  of  such 
candidate. 

"CERTIFICATION  BY  COMMISSION 

"Sec  506.  lai  In  General— il'  The  Com- 
mission shall  certify  to  any  candidate  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  502  that  such 
candidate  is  an  eligible  candidate  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  title.  The  Commission 
shall  revoke  such  certification  if  it  deter- 
mines a  candidate  fails  to  continue  to  meet 
such  requirements. 

'•(2i  No  later  than  48  hours  after  an  eligible 
candidate  files  a  request  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  receive  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 506.  the  Commission  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whether  such  can- 
didate is  eligible  for  payments  under  this 
title  from  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund  or  to  receive  voter  communication 
vouchers  and  the  amount  of  such  payments 
or  vouchers  to  which  such  candidate  is  enti- 
tled. The  request  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  contain— 

"(A)  such  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation;  and 

"(Bi  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  stating  that 
the  information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  this  title. 

"(bl    DETERMINATIONS    BY    COMMISSION.— All 

determinations  (including  certifications 
under  subsection  (a))  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, except  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
subject  to  examination  and  audit  by  the 
Commission  under  section  507  and  Judicial 
review  under  section  509. 

"'PAYMENTS  RELATING  TO  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES 

"SEC.  506,  fa:>  Establishment  of  Campaign 
Fund. — (li  There  is  hereby  established  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Senate  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund' 

""(2)(A)  There  are  appropriated  to  the  Fund 
for  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  amounts  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  amounts  equal  to — 

""(ii  any  contributions  by  persons  which 
are  specifically  designated  as  being  made  to 
the  Fund: 

"(ii)  amounts  collected  under  sections 
507(gi  and  508idi(3i;  and 

"(iiii  any  other  amounts  that  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  or  deposited  into  the  Fund 
under  this  title, 

'"(Bl  The  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  transfer  to  the  Fund  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (Ai, 

■■(Ci  .\mounts  m  the  Fund  shall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(3i  Amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purposes  of— 

'"(Ai  making  payments  required  under  this 
title:  and 

""(Bl  m.aking  expenditures  m  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Fund. 

"(4  I  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  such  ac- 
counts in  the  Fund  as  may  be  required  by 
this  title  or  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title, 

""(bi  Payments  Upon  CERTiFiCA'noN— Upon 
receipt  of  a  certification  from  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  id  I,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
pay  the  amount  certified  by  the  Commission 
to  the  candidate  out  of  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Fund. 


"(C)  VOUCHERS.— (1)  Upon  receipt  of  a  cer- 
tification from  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 505.  except  as  provided  m  subsection  (d). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  to 
an  eligible  candidate  the  amount  of  voter 
communication  vouchers  specified  m  such 
certification. 

•'(2i  Upon  receipt  of  a  voter  communica- 
tion voucher  from  a  licensee  providing 
broadcast  time  to  an  eligible  candidate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaii  pay  to  such 
licensee  from  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund  the  face  value  of  such  voucher 

"(di  Reductions  in  Payments  if  Funds  Is- 
SUFFICIENT.— <li  If,  at  the  time  of  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  Commission  under  section  505 
for  payment,  or  issuance  or  a  voucher,  to  an 
eligible  candidate,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  monies  m  the  Senate  Eiectior.  Cam- 
paign Fund  are  not,  or  may  not  be.  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  full  entitlement  of  aU  eligible 
candidates,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
from  the  amount  of  such  payment  or  voucher 
such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  each  eligible  can- 
didate will  receive  the  same  pro  rata  share  of 
such  candidates  full  entitlement 

•■i2i  Amounts  and  vouchers  withheld  under 
subpara.graph  lAi  shall  be  paid  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  are  sufficient 
monies  in  the  Fund  to  pay  all  or  a  portion 
thereof,  to  all  eligible  candidates  from,  whom 
amounts  have  been  withheld,  except  that  if 
only  a  portion  is  to  be  paid,  it  shaii  lie  paid 
in  such  manner  that  each  eligible  candidate 
receives  an  equal  pro  rata  share  of  such  por- 
tion. 

"(3)iAi  Not  later  than  December  31  of  any 
calendar  year  preceding  a  calendar  year  in 
which  there  is  a  regularly  scheduled  general 
election,  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  shall  make  ar,  esti- 
mate of— 

"(ii  the  amount  of  monies  in  the  fund 
which  will  be  available  to  m,ake  pa.vments 
required  by  this  title  in  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year:  and 

■■(ill  the  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
required  under  this  title  m  such  calendar 
year. 

■"(Bl  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
will  be  insufficient  monies  in  the  fund  tC' 
m.ake  the  payments  required  by  this  title  for 
any  calendar  .vear,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
each  candidate  on  January  1  of  such  calendar 
year  tor.  if  later,  the  date  on  which  an  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  candidate  i  of  the  amount 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  the 
pro  rata  reduction  in  each  eligible  can- 
didate's payments  including  vouchers; 
under  this  subsection  Such  notice  shall  be 
by  registered  mail 

"(C  The  amount  of  the  eligible  candidate's 
contribution         lim.it  under         section 

502(ci(l  HDHiii  I  shall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  pro  rata  reduction. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mission and  each  eligible  candidate  by  reg- 
istered mall  of  any  actual  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  any  payment  by  reason  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
exceeds  the  amount  estimated  under  para- 
graph i3i.  the  candidates  contribution  limit 
under  section  502(c)(l  HDiiiii  i  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  such  excess 

"EXAMINATION  AND  AUDITS:  REPAYMENTS 

■■Sec  507.  la'  Examination  and  audits.— 
•  1  I  After  each  general  election,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  an  examination  and  audit 
of  the  campaign  accounts  of  10  percent  of  all 
candidates  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  to  determine,  among  other  things, 
whether  such  candidates  have  complied  with 
the  expenditure  lim.its  and  conditions  of  ell- 
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glblUty  of  this  title,  and  other  requirements 
of  this  Act.  Such  candidates  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  through  the  use 
of  an  appropriate  statistical  method  of  ran- 
dom selection. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counts of  any  candidate  in  a  general  election 
for  the  office  of  United  SUtes  Senator  if  the 
Commission  determines  that  there  exists 
reason  to  believe  that  such  candidate  may 
have  violated  any  provision  of  this  title 

"(bi  Excess  Payments;  Revocation  of 
Status.— (1)  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  payments  or  vouchers  were  made  to  an 
eligible  candidate  under  this  title  In  excess 
of  the  aggregate  amounts  to  which  such  can- 
didate was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  such  candidate,  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess. 

••(2)  If  the  Commission  revokes  the  certifi- 
cation of  a  candidate  as  an  eligible  candidate 
under  section  506<a)(ri.  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  candidate,  and  the  candidate  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the 
paymentjt  and  vouchers  received  under  this 
title. 

"(c)  MISUSE  OF  BENEFrra.— If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  any  amount  of  any  ben- 
efit made  available  to  an  eligible  candidate 
under  this  title  was  not  used  as  provided  for 
in  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate  and  such  candidate  shall  pay 
to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  200  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  benefit. 

■•(di  Excess  Expenditures.— (1)  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  any  eligible 
candidate  who  has  received  benefits  under 
this  title  has  made  expenditures  which  In  the 
aggregate  exceed  by  5  percent  or  less — 

lAi    the    primary    or    runoff   expenditure 
limit  under  section  a02(d);  or 

••(B)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(bi. 

the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  can- 
didate and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  excess  expenditures. 

••(21  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  eligible  candidate  who  has  received  ben- 
efits under  this  title  has  made  expenditures 
which  In  the  aggregate  exceed  by  more  than 
5  percent^- 

••(A)  the  primary  or  runoif  expenditure 
limit  under  section  502(d);  or 

■•(B)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  ."iOSibi. 

the  Commission  shall  so  notify  such  can- 
didate and  such  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  tht>  excess  expenditures 

"(e)  Unkxi'E.M'ki)  Funds  Any  amount  re- 
ceived by  an  eligible  candidate  under  this 
title  may  be  retained  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 120  days  after  the  date  of  the  general 
election  for  the  liquidation  of  all  obligations 
to  pay  expenditures  for  the  general  election 
Incurred  during  the  general  election  period. 
At  the  end  of  such  12^day  period,  any  unex- 
pended funds  received  under  this  title  shall 
be  promptly  repaid  to  the  Secretary 

(fi  Limit  on  F'eriod  for  Notification.— 
No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  with  respect  to  an 
election  more  than  three  years  after  the  date 
of  such  election 

••|g)  DKft>ftiT8  — The  Secretary  shall  de- 
posit al!  payments  received  under  this  sec- 
tion InUj  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund 

■CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 

••Sec.  508.  (a)  VIOLATIONS.— <1)  No  person 
shall  knowingly  and  willfully— 


■■(A)  accept  benefits  under  this  title  in  ex- 
cess of  the  aggregate  benefits  to  which  the 
candidate  on  whose  behalf  such  benefits  are 
accepted  Is  entitled; 

•(B)  use  such  benefits  for  any  purpose  not 
provided  for  in  this  title;  or 
■•(C)  make  expenditures  in  excess  of- 
••(1)   the   primary   and   runoff  expenditure 
limits  under  section  502(d);  or 

■■(11)  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
under  section  503(b). 

••(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both  Any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  any  political  committee  who  know- 
ingly consents  to  any  expenditure  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  t>oth. 

■•(b)  Use  of  BENEFrra— (1)  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  person  who  receives  any  benefit 
under  this  title,  or  to  whom  any  portion  of 
any  such  benefit  Is  transferred,  knowingly 
and  willfully  tx)  use.  or  to  authorize  the  use 
of.  such  benefit  or  such  portion  other  than  in 
the  manner  provided  In  this  title. 

■•(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

•■(c)  False  Lnforma'HON.— (1)  It  Is  unlawful 
for  any  person  knowingly  and  willfully— 

••(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  Information 
(Including  any  certification,  verification,  no- 
tice, or  report)  to  the  Commission  under  this 
title,  or  to  Include  In  any  evidence,  books,  or 
Information  so  furnished  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  con- 
ceal any  evidence,  books,  or  Information  rel- 
evant to  a  certification  by  the  Commission 
or  an  examination  and  audit  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  title;  or 

••(B)  to  fall  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  information  requested 
by  It  for  purposes  of  this  title 

••(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  d )  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

(d)  Kickbacks  and  Illegal  Payments — 
(1)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly 
and  willfully  to  give  or  to  accept  any  kick- 
back or  any  Illegal  payment  in  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  under  this  title  by 
any  eligible  candidate  or  the  authorized 
committees  of  such  candidate 

•■(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

••(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  accepts  any 
kickback  or  Illegal  benefit  in  connection 
with  any  benefits  received  by  any  candidate 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  re- 
ceived by  the  authorized  committees  of  such 
candidate,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary,  for  de- 
posit Into  the  Senate  Election  Campaign 
Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of  the 
kickback  or  benefit  received. 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

•Sec.  509.  (a)  Judicial  Review.— Any  agen- 
cy action  by  the  Commission  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  pe- 
tition filed  In  such  court  within  thirty  days 
after  the  agency  action  by  the  Commission 
for  which  review  Is  sought  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  ahead  of  all 
matters  not  filed  under  this  title,  to  advance 


on  the  docket  and  expeditiou.sly  take  action 
on  all  petitions  filed  pursuant  to  this  title 

•'(b)  Application  ok  Title  5  The  provi- 
sions of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  judicial  review  of  any 
agency  action  by  the  Commission 

••(c)  Agency  Action  —For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  •agency  action'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  551(13) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

•participation  by  commission  in  judicial 
pr(x;eeding8 

■Sec.  510.  (a  I  appearances —The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  appear  In  and  defend 
against  any  action  instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion and  under  section  509  either  by  attor- 
neys employed  In  Its  office  or  by  counsel 
whom  It  may  appoint  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  whose  compensation  It  may  fix 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title. 

■•(b)  iNSTrnmoN  of  actions— The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized,  through  attorneys  and 
counsel  described  In  subsection  lai.  to  Insti- 
tute actions  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  under  this  title  to  be 
payable  to  the  Secretary 

••ic)  INJUNCTIVE  Relief  —The  Commission 
18  authorized,  through  attorneys  and  counsel 
described  in  subeectlon  (a),  to  petition  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  for  such  Injunc- 
tive relief  as  Is  appropriate  in  order  to  im- 
plement any  provision  of  this  title. 

•■(di  Appeals —The  Commission  is  author- 
ized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  appeal 
from,  and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for 
certiorari  to  review,  judgments  or  decrees 
entered  with  respect  to  actions  In  which  it 
appears  pursuant  to  the  authority  provided 
in  this  section. 

■reports  to  CONGRESS;  REGULATIONS 

■Sec  511.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  election,  sub- 
mit a  full  report  to  the  Senate  setting 
forth— 

■■(1)  the  expenditures  (shown  In  such  detail 
as  the  Commission  determines  appropriate) 
made  by  each  eligible  candidate  and  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  such  candidate; 

■■(2)  the  amounts  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505  as  benefits  available 
to  each  eligible  candidate: 

•■(3)  the  amount  of  repayments,  if  any.  re- 
quired under  section  507  or  506<di(2).  and  the 
reasons  for  each  repayment  required;  and 

'•i4i   the   balance    In    the    Senate   Election 
Campaign  Fund,  and  the  balance  In  any  ac- 
count maintained  In  the  Fund. 
Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

•'(bi  Rules  and  Regulations —The  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (c).  to  conduct  such  ex- 
aminations and  Investigations,  and  to  re- 
quire the  keeping  and  submission  of  such 
books,  records,  and  information,  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  and  du- 
ties Imposed  on  It  by  this  title 

•■(c)  Statement  itJ  Senate  —Thirty  days 
before  prescribing  any  rules  or  regulation 
under  subsection  (bi,  the  Commission  shall 
transmit  to  the  Senate  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  proposed  rule  or  regulation  and 
containing  a  detailed  explanation  and  jus- 
tification of  such  rule  or  regulation 

■authorization  of  appropriations 

■■Sec  512  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  such  sums  as 


may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  title.' 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— di  Except  as  pro- 
vided Ir.  this  subsection,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  lai  shall  apply  to  elec- 
tions occurring  after  December  31,  1993. 

i2)  For  purposes  of  any  expenditure  or  con- 
tribution limit  imposed  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  lav 

<Ai  no  expenditure  made  before  January  1, 
1993,  shall  be  taken  into  account,  except  that 
there  shall  be  taken  into  account  any  such 
expenditure  for  goods  or  services  to  be  pro- 
vided after  such  date;  and 

(B)  all  cash,  cash  items,  and  Government 
securities  on  hand  as  of  .January  1,  1993,  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  wheth- 
er the  contribution  limit  is  met,  except  that 
there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
amounts  used  during  the  60-day  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1.  1993.  to  pay  for  expendi- 
tures which  were  incurred  (but  unpaid i  be- 
fore such  date. 

(c)  Effect  of  iNVALioiTi'  on  Other  Provi- 
sions OF  ACT— If  title  V  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  added  by  this 
section),  or  any  part  thereof,  is  held  to  be  in- 
valid, all  other  provisions  of.  and  amend- 
ments made  by.  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as 
valid. 

SEC.  102.  BAN  ON  CONTRIBUTIONS  TX)  SENATE 
{■ANniDATES  BY  POU^nCAL  ACTION 
rOMMITTEF.S. 

(a)  In  General —Section  315  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  441a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"•(li  No  contributions  may  be  made  to  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator or  such  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tees other  than  contributions  made  by — 

■'(1)  Individuals,  or 

■■(2)  a  political  committee  of  the  political 
party  with  which  such  candidate  is  affili- 
ated.•' 

(b)  Effective  Dates.— <l)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  elections 
(and  the  election  cycles  relating  thereto)  oc- 
curring after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

i2)  In  applying  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account — 

(A)  contributions  made  or  received  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 

(Bi  contributions  made  to,  or  received  by, 
a  candidate  after  such  date,  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  are  not  greater  than  the 
excess  lif  any  i  of— 

(li  such  contributions  received  by  any  op- 
ponent of  the  candidate  on  or  before  such 
date,  over 

(111  such  contributions  received  by  the  can- 
didate on  or  before  such  date, 
SEC.  \ta.  BROADCAST  RATES. 

(ai  Provisions  Rela-hng  to  Ixiwest  Unit 
Cost —Section  315ibi  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  USC  315<bi)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs; 

■■i2i  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  (as  defined  in  section  301i3)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  >— 

"lAi  paragraph  il  iiAi  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  the  phrase  class  and':  and 

■(Bi  If  the  broadcast  time  exceeds  30  sec- 
onds, the  lowest  unit  cost  for  such  time  shall 
not  be  greater  than  the  rates  for  broadcasts 
of  30  seconds 

■'iSiiAi  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  United 
States  Senator  in  a  general  election  (as  de- 
fined in  section  501(4)  of  such  Act),  this  sub- 
section   (Other    than    paragraph    (2MAi(iii)) 


shall  apply  to  a  broadcast  of  such  candidate 
only  If  such  candidate  is  an  eligible  can- 
didate las  defined  in  section  501(2i  of  such 
Act). 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator,  the  rates  under 
paragraph  (l)(Ai  shall  apply  to  any  broadcast 
during  the  general  election  period  las  defined 
m  section  501(5)  of  such  Act'  rather  than  the 
60-day  period  referred  to  m  such  paragraph,' 

(b)  Pree.mption  Rules:  Vouchers. —Sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(47  U.S.C.  315)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (o  and  (di  as  subsections  lei  and 
(f)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■•(C)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  Federal  office  (as  defined  m 
section  301(3)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971).  a  licensee  shall  not  pre- 
empt the  use,  during  any  period  the  rates 
under  subsection  (b)(1)(A)  are  in  effect,  of  a 
broadcasting  station  by  such  candidate  who 
has  purchased  such  use  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b) 

■•(2)  Paragraph  di  shall  not  apply  if  the 
program  during  which  the  candidate's  broad- 
cast was  to  air  is  unavoidably  preempted. 

"(d)  A  licensee  shall— 

■■(1)  accept  voter  communications  vouchers 
provided  to  an  eligible  candidate  (as  defined 
In  section  501(2)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act)  under  section  504(a)  of  such  Act; 
and 

•'(2)  shall,  upon  presentation  of  such 
vouchers,  provitje  broadcast  time  to  such 
candidate  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
rates  as  apply  to  other  broadcast  time  such 
candidate  may  purchase,  except  that— 

■•(A)  no  time  shall  be  required  to  be  pro- 
vided without  at  least  7  days  advance  notice: 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  broadcast  time  in  the  li- 
censee's prime  time,  the  licensee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  provide— 

■■(i)  not  more  than  5  minutes  of  such  time 
during  each  of  the  weeks  in  the  6-week  pe- 
riod ending  on  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion; and 

••(ii)  only  one  broadcast  per  day  per  can- 
didate In  such  time 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
315(bi  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  ••(1)"  before  '•The  charges"; 
and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2i 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  iB).  respectively. 
SEC.  104.  PREFERENTIAL  RATES  FOR  MAIU 

lai     Reduced    Rates.— Subchapter    II    of 
chapter  36  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"i  3629.  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates 

"(a)  The  rates  of  postage  for  matter  mailed 
with  respect  to  a  campaign  by  an  eligible 
candidate  (as  defined  in  section  501(2 1  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 )  shall 
be- 

■■il)  in  the  case  of  first-class  mail  matter, 
one-fourth  of  the  rate  currently  in  effect; 
and 

■■(2)  m  the  case  of  third-class  mail  matter, 
2  cents  per  piece  less  than  mail  matter 
mailed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1 1. 

■'(b)  Subsection  (ai  shall  cease  to  apply  to 
any  candidate  for  any  campaign  when  the 
total  amount  paid  by  such  candidate  for  all 
mail  matter  at  the  rates  provided  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  exceeds  5 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit  applicable  to  such  can- 
didate under  section  503(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  '■ 


lb'  AtTHORiZA^noN. —Section  2401(c)  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ■and  3626(aMh)"  and  inserting  ••3626.a^- 
ihi.  and  3629" 

(c:i  Conforming  Amendmen-t  — The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  3628  the  follow- 
ing new  item 

■3629.  Reduced  rates  for  certain  Senate  can- 
didates." 
SEC.    105.    DISCLOSURE    BY    NON-EUGIBLE    CAN- 
DIDATES. 

Subparagraph  iB'  of  section  318(a)(1)  of 
FECA  (2  use  441diaii;  '  as  amended  by 
section  3ub,  is  amended  by  — 

ill  striking  ■■and"  at  the  end  of  clause  ;11); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  liiii  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••; 
and^',  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following': 
"(iv)  if  paid  for  or  authorized  by  a  can- 
didate in  the  general  election  for  the  office 
of  United  States  Senator  who  is  not  an  eligi- 
ble candidate  las  defined  in  section  501i2)).  or 
the  authorized  committee  of  such  candidate, 
such  communication  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment, in  compliance  with  such  rules  as  the 
FCC  shall  issue,  in  consultation  with  the 
FEC,  from  time  to  time,  disclosing  that  this 
candidate  has  not  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
spending  limits  for  this  Senate  election  cam- 
paign set  forth  in  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act 

SEC.  106.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Title   m  of  FECA   is  amended   by  adding 
after  section  304  the  following  new  section; 
■•REPCR'nNG  requirements  for  senatt; 

CANDIDATES 

■Sec  304A  la-  Candidate  Other  THan  Eu- 
GiBLE  Candidate —il;  Each  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  who  does  not 
file  a  certification  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  under  section  502ici  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a  declaration  sis 
to  whether  such  candidate  intends  to  make 
expenditures  for  the  general  election  in  ex- 
cess of  the  general  election  expenditure  limit 
applicable  to  an  eligible  candidate  under  sec- 
tion 503(b),  Such  declaration  shall  be  filed  at 
the  time  provided  in  section  502(C)(2), 

■■(2)  Any  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  who  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a  gen- 
eral election- 

■■(A'  who  IS  not  an  eligible  candidate  under 
section  502;  and 

■'(B)  who  either  raises  aggregate  contribu- 
tions, or  makes  or  obligates  to  make  aggre- 
gate expenditures,  for  the  general  election 
which  exceed  70  percent  of  the  genei^&l  elec- 
tion expenditure  limit  applicable  to  an  eligi- 
ble candidate  under  section  503(b). 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  within  24  hours  after  such  contribu- 
tions have  been  raised  or  such  expenditures 
have  been  made  or  obligated  to  be  made  (or. 
if  later,  within  24  hours  after  the  date  of 
qualification  for  the  general  election  ballot), 
setting  forth  the  candidate's  total  contribu- 
tions and  total  expenditures  for  such  elec- 
tion as  of  such  date  Thereafter,  such  can- 
didate shall  file  additional  reports  (until 
such  contributions  or  expenditures  exceed 
laS'-a  percent  of  such  limit)  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  within  24  hours  after 
each  time  additional  contributions  are 
raised,  or  expenditures  are  made  or  are  obli- 
gated to  be  made,  which  in  the  aggregate  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such 
limit  and  after  the  total  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures exceed  ISS'-s  percent  of  such  limit. 

"(3!  The  Commission- 

■■(A  I  shall,  within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  a 
declaration  or  report  under  paragraph  d:  or 
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(2).  nollfy  each  eligible  candidate  In  the  elec- 
tion Involved  about  such  declaration  or  re- 
port; and 

••(B)  If  an  opposing  candidate  has  raised  ag- 
gregate contributions,  or  made  or  has  obli- 
gated to  make  aggregate  expenditures.  In  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  general  election  ex- 
penditure limit  under  section  503(bi.  shall 
certify,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (ei.  such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  payment  of  any  amount 
to  which  such  eligible  candidate  Is  entitled 
under  section  504(a). 

■•(4)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission may  make  its  own  determination 
that  a  candidate  in  a  general  election  who  is 
not  an  eligible  candidate  has  raised  aggre- 
gate contributions,  or  made  or  has  obligated 
to  make  aggregate  expenditures.  In  the 
amounts  which  would  require  a  report  under 
paragraph  (2)  The  Commission  shall,  within 
24  hours  after  making  each  such  determina- 
tion, notify  each  eligible  candidate  In  the 
general  election  involved  about  such  deter- 
mination, and  shall,  when  such  contributions 
or  expenditures  exceed  the  general  election 
expenditure  limit  under  section  503(b).  cer- 
tify (pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(el)  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
candidate's  eligibility  for  payment  of  any 
amount  under  section  504(a). 

••(b)  I.NDEPENDENT  EXPENDITtrRES.— ( 1 )( A ) 
Any  person  who  makes,  or  obligates  to 
make.  Independent  expenditures  during  any 
general,  primary,  or  runoff  election  period 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  In  ex- 
0688  of  $10,000  shall  report  as  provided  in  this 
subsection 

••(B)  If  2  or  more  persons.  In  cooperation, 
consultation,  or  concert  with  each  other, 
make,  or  obligate  to  make.  Independent  ex- 
penditures during  any  general,  primary,  or 
runoff  election  period  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  In  excess  of  $10,000.  each  such 
person  shall  report  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  the  Independent  ex- 
penditures so  made  by  all  such  persons 

•■(2)  Any  person  referred  to  in  paragraph  il) 
shall  report  the  amount  of  the  Independent 
expenditures  made  or  obligated  to  be  made 
not  later  than  24  hours  after  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  expenditures  Incurred  or  ob- 
ligated first  exceeds  $10,000  Thereafter,  such 
person  shall  report  Independent  expenditures 
not  later  than  24  hours  after  each  time  the 
additional  aggregate  amount  of  such  expend- 
itures Incurred  or  obligated  (and  not  yet  re- 
ported under  this  paragraph)  exceeds  $10,000. 
■•<3)  K&ch  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  with  the  Commission  in  the  case  of 
political  committees  required  to  register  and 
report  to  the  Commission  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  State  of  the  election  Involved  and 
shall  contain— 

■■(A)  the  Information  required  by  sub- 
section ib)(6)(B)<ill)  of  section  304.  and 

■•(B)  a  statement  under  penalty  of  perjury 
by  the  person  making  the  Independent  ex- 
penditures, or  by  the  person  Incurring  the 
iibllgalion  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  the 
case  may  be.  that  Identifies  the  candidate 
whom  the  Independent  expenditures  are  ac- 
tually Intended  to  help  elect  or  defeat 

■•(4i(Ai  A  person  may  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission  If  such  person  believes  the 
statement  under  paragraph  (3>(B)  Is  false  or 
incorrect 

•(B)  The  Commission,  not  later  than  3 
days  aft^T  the  filing  of  a  complaint  under 
subparagraph  (A),  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  such  complaint. 


••(5)  The  Commission  shall,  within  24  hours 
of  receipt  of  a  report  under  this  subsection, 
notify  each  eligible  candidate  (as  defined  In 
section  501(2))  in  the  election  mvolved  about 
such  report. 

••(6)  The  Commission  may  make  Its  own  de- 
termination that  a  person  has  made,  or  has 
Incurred  obligations  to  make.  Independent 
expenditures  with  respect  to  any  election  for 
the  United  States  Senate  which  In  the  aggre- 
gate exceed  the  applicable  amounts  under 
paragraph  (2)  The  Commission  shall  notify 
each  eligible  candidate  In  such  election  of 
such  determination  within  24  hours  of  mak- 
ing it. 

••(7)  At  the  same  time  as  a  candidate  is  no- 
tified under  paragraph  (5)  or  i6)  with  respect 
to  expenditures  during  a  general  election  pe- 
riod, the  Commission  shall,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e).  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  eligibility  to  receive  benefits  under 
section  504(a). 

■•(C)  REPOKTS  ON  PERSONAL  FUNDS. -^  11  Any 

candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  who 
during  the  election  cycle  expends  more  than 
$250,000  during  the  election  cycle  ftom  his 
personal  funds,  the  funds  of  his  immediate 
family,  and  personal  loans  incurred  by  the 
candidate  and  the  candidates  immediate 
family  shall  file  a  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  within  24  hours  after  such  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  or  loans  Incurred 
••(2)  The  Commission  within  24  hours  after 
a  report  has  been  filed  under  paragraph  di 
shall  notify  each  eligible  candidate  In  the 
election  involved  about  each  such  report. 

■•(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements under  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
ml8.slon  may  make  Its  own  determination 
that  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate has  made  expenditures  In  excess  of  the 
amount  under  paragraph  ili  The  Commis- 
sion within  24  hours  after  making  such  de- 
termination shall  notify  each  eligible  can- 
didate In  the  general  election  Involved  about 
each  such  determination 

••(d)  Candidates  for  Other  Offices.— (l) 
Each  individual  — 

"(A)  who  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  Sutes  Senator. 

••(B)  who.  during  the  election  cycle  for 
such  office,  held  any  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  office  or  was  a  candidate  for  such  other 
office,  and 

■•(C)  who  expended  any  amount  during  such 
election  cycle  before  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  which 
would  have  been  treated  as  an  expenditure  if 
such  Individual  had  been  such  a  candidate, 
including  amounts  for  activities  to  promote 
the  Image  or  name  recognition  of  such  Indi- 
vidual, shall,  within  7  days  of  becoming  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator, report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
the  amount  and  nature  of  such  expenditures. 
■•(2)  Paragraph  (D  shall  not  apply  to  any 
expenditures  In  connection  with  a  Federal. 
State,  or  local  election  which  has  been  held 
before  the  Individual  becomes  a  candidate  to 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 

••(3)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, make  a  determination  as  to  whether 
the  amounts  included  In  the  report  under 
paragraph  il)  were  made  for  purposes  of  In- 
fluencing the  election  of  the  individual  to 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator. 

••(e)  CERTiFicA'noNs— Notwithstanding 
section  505<a).  the  certification  required  by 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  bssis  of  reports  filed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  on 
the  basis  of  such  Commission's  own  inves- 
tigation or  determination. 

••(0  Copies  of  Reports  and  Public  Inspec- 
•noN-— The    Secreury   of   the   Senate   shall 


transmit  a  copy  of  any  report  or  filing  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  to  the  Commission  as 
soon  as  possible  (but  no  later  than  4  working 
hours  I  after  receipt  of  such  report  or  filing, 
and  shall  make  such  report  or  filing  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  and  copying  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 438(a)(4i.  and  shall  preserve  such  reports 
and  filings  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission under  section  438(a)(6). 

•■(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  term  used  In  this  section  which  is 
used  In  title  V  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  title  V 
sec.  107  OTHER  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Klection  Cycle  Defined.— Section  301 
of  FECA  (2  U  S.C  431 1  is  amen'led  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

•■(20)  The  term  'election  cycle'  means — 

••(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
most  recent  general  election  for  the  specific 
office  or  seat  which  such  candidate  seeks  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office  or  seat;  or 

••(B)  for  all  other  persons,  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  general  election" 

(bi     Identification.— Section     301(13)     of 
FECA  (2  use.  431(13))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out    •mailing  address  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■permanent  residence  address". 
TITl.E  II-EXPENT)ITl'RKS  AND 
CONTRIHITIONS 
Subtitir  A  — Independent  F:ipenditunii 

SEC.  201  (IKll'ERAnVK  KXI'ENDITl  HF.S  NOT 
nt>J^TFI)  AS  INDKl'KNnKVT  EX- 
l'E.SI)mRE.S 

(a)  Treatment  of  Cooperative  expendi- 
tures—(D  Paragraph  (17)  of  section  301  of 
FECA  (2  use  431(17))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: ••The  term  'Independent  expenditure' 
shall  not  Include  any  cooperative  expendi- 
ture." 

(2)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  431(9))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph. 

••(C)  A  cooperative  expenditure  shall  be 
treated  as  an  expenditure  made  by  the  can- 
didate on  whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  benefit, 
the  expenditure  was  made/" 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
use.  431(8)1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

••(C)  A  cooperative  expenditure  shall  be 
treated  as  a  contribution  from  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  to  the  candidate  on 
whose  behalf,  or  for  whose  benefit,  the  ex- 
penditure was  made." 

(b)  Cooperative  Expenditltie  Defined  — 
Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C  431 1.  as  amend- 
ed by  section  107(a).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(21)(A)  The  term  cooperative  expendi- 
ture' means  any  expenditure  which  Is  made — 

••(1)  with  the  cooperation  of.  or  In  consulta- 
tion with,  any  candidate  or  any  authorized 
committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate;  or 

••(11)  In  concert  with,  or  at  the  request  or 
suggestion  of.  any  candidate  or  any  author- 
ized committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate. 

••(B)  The  term  cooperative  expenditure' 
Includes  an  expenditure  if— 

••(1)  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  expend- 
iture between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure; 

••(11)  In  the  same  election  cycle,  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  is  or  has  been— 


'■<1)  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidates  au- 
thorized committees,  or 

■lU)  serving  as  a  member,  employee,  or 
agent  of  the  candidates  authorized  commit- 
tees in  an  executive  or  policy-making  posi- 
tion; or 

••(lil)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
has  advised  or  counseled  the  candidate  or  the 
candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the  can- 
didate's plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating  to 
the  candidate's  pursui'.  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
same  election  cycle,  including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

■■(iv)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
retains  the  professional  ser\'ices  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  person  also  providing  those 
services  in  the  same  election  cycle  to  the 
candidate  in  connection  with  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  including  any  serv- 
ices relating  to  the  candidate's  decision  to 
seek  Federal  office: 

IV)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
has  consulted  at  any  time  during  the  same 
election  cycle  about  the  candidate's  plans. 
projects,  or  needs  relating  to  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  Federal  office,  with— 

■ill  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  a  party  committee  that  has  made  or 
Intends  to  make  expenditures  or  contribu- 
tions, pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (d),  or  (h) 
of  section  315  in  connection  with  the  can- 
didate's campaign:  or 

"(111  any  person  whose  professional  serv- 
ices have  been  retained  by  a  political  party 
committee  that  has  made  or  intends  to  make 
expenditures  or  contributions  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (d).  or  (h)  of  section  315  in 
connection  with  the  candidate's  campaign. 
or 

••(vl)  the  expenditure  Is  based  on  Informa- 
tion provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agents  about  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs,  pro- 
vided that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  is  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
made  or  is  planning  to  make  expenditures 
expressly  advocating  the  candidate's  elec- 
tion. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  {per- 
son making  the  expenditure  shall  include 
any  officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent  of 
such  person 

"(C)  The  l.erTn  ■cooperative  expenditure'  in- 
cludes an  expenditure  if  such  expenditure— 

•'ID  is  made  on  behalf  of.  or  for  the  benefit 
of.  a  candidate  or  authorized  committee  by  a 
political  committee  thai  is  established,  ad- 
ministered, controlled,  or  financially  sup- 
ported, directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  connected 
organization  that  is  required  to  register,  or 
pays  for  the  services  of  a  person  who  is  re- 
quired to  register,  under  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
267)  or  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938  (22  use  611  et  seq  ).  or 

••(11)  Is  made  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  benefit 
of.  a  candidate  or  authorized  committee  by  a 
political  committee  that  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  candidate  or  authorized 
committee   " 

SEC.  m.  EQUAL  BROADCAST  TIME. 

Section  315<ai  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use  316(ai!  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■•(aid  I  If  a  licensee  permits  any  person  who 
is  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice to  use  a  broadcasting  station  other  than 
any  use  required  to  be  provided  under  para- 


graph (2 1,  the  licensee  shall  afford  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  other  such  candidates  for 
that  office  in  the  use  of  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, 

■'(2)(A)  A  person  who  reser\'es  broadcast 
time  the  payment  for  which  would  con- 
stitute an  independent  expenditure  within 
the  meaning  of  section  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  i2  U.S.C. 
431(17))  shall  — 

■•(i)  inform  the  licensee  that  payment  for 
the  broadcast  time  will  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure: 

■■ill  I  inform  the  licensee  of  the  names  of  all 
candidates  for  the  office  to  which  the  pro- 
posed broadcast  relates;  and 

■';iii)  provide  the  licensee  a  copy  of  the 
statement  described  in  section  304Aib)(3)(B) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  U.S.C    434(d)(3i(B)). 

"(Bi  A  licensee  who  is  informed  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  lAi  shall— 

••(il  if  any  of  the  candidates  described  in 
subparagraph  (Aidii  has  provided  the  li- 
censee the  name  and  address  of  a  person  to 
whom  notification  under  this  subparagraph 
is  to  be  given— 

•■(I)  notify  such  person  of  the  proposed 
making  of  the  independent  expenditure;  and 

••(U)  allow  any  such  candidate  (other  than 
a  candidate  for  whose  benefit  the  independ- 
ent expenditure  is  made)  to  purchase  the 
same  amount  of  broadcast  time  immediately 
after  the  broadcast  time  paid  for  by  the  inde- 
pendent expenditure;  and 

••(il)  in  the  case  of  an  oppwnent  of  a  can- 
didate for  whose  benefit  the  independent  ex- 
penditure is  made  who  certifies  to  the  li- 
censee that  the  opponent  is  eligible  to  have 
the  cost  of  response  broadcast  time  paid  out 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Fund  pur- 
suant to  section  504(aii3i  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  afford  the  oppo- 
nent such  broadcast  time  without  requiring 
payment  in  advance  and  at  the  cost  specified 
in  subsection  ib)." 

'■i3i  A  licensee  shall  have  no  power  of  cen- 
sorship over  the  material  broadcast  under 
this  section. 

"(41  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2i.  no 
obligation  is  imposed  under  this  subsection 
upon  any  licensee  to  allow  the  use  of  its  sta- 
tion by  any  candidate. 

••(5)(A)  Appearance  by  a  legally  qualified 
candidate  on  a — 

••(1)  bona  fide  newscast: 

••(11)  bona  fide  news  interview; 

••(ill)  bona  fide  news  documentary  (if  the 
appearance  of  the  candidate  is  incidental  to 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  or  subjects 
covered  by  the  news  documentary):  or 

■■(Iv)  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide 
news  events  (including  political  conventions 
and  activities  incidental  thereto), 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  use  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section. 

'■(B)  Nothing  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  broadcasters,  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  newscasts, 
news  interviews,  news  documentaries,  and 
on-the-spot  coverage  of  news  events,  from 
their  obligation  under  this  Act  to  operate  in 
the  public  interest  and  to  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance 

•■(6i(Ai  A  licensee  that  endorses  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  in  an  editorial  shall, 
within  the  time  stated  in  subparagraph  (Bi. 
provide  to  all  other  candidates  for  election 
t«  the  same  office — 

■•(il  notice  of  the  date  and  time  of  broad- 
cast of  the  editorial: 

■•(ill  a  taped  or  printed  copy  of  the  edi- 
torial: and 


'•(iii'i  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  broad- 
cast a  response  using  the  licensee's  facilities. 

■'.Bi  In  the  case  of  an  editorial  described  In 
subparagraph  i.A)  that-— 

"lil  IS  first  broadcast  72  hours  or  more 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary,  runoff,  or  gen- 
eral election,  the  notice  and  copy  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (i)  and  liii  shall  be  pro- 
vided not  later  than  24  hours  after  the  time 
of  the  first  broadcast  of  the  editorial,  and 

"(ii)  is  first  broadcast  less  than  72  hours 
before  the  date  of  an  election,  the  notice  and 
copy  shall  be  provided  at  a  time  prior  to  the 
first  broadcast  that  will  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able candidates  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
prepare  and  broadcast  a  response" 
SEC.  203.  ATTRIBLTION  OF  COMMUNICA'HONS. 

.Section  3'i8ia  of  FECA  2  U.S.C  44idiaii.  as 
amended  by  section  308.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"1 3 1  A  communication  described  in  para- 
graph (li  that  is  paid  for  through  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  television  broadcast. 
shall  include  a  prominent  display  in  compli- 
ance with  such  rules  as  the  FCC  shall  issue. 
in  consultation  with  the  FEC,  from  time  to 
time,  stating  the  information  required  in 
paragraph  1 1 1' B  i  and.  if  the  independent  ex- 
penditure is  made  by  a  political  committee, 
stating  the  name  of  its  connected  organiza- 
tion (if  any  I  and  the  city  and  State  m  which 
such  organization  is  located. 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  any  audio  broadcast  (in- 
cluding a  television  broadcast!,  shall  include 
an  audio  staten,ent  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
broadcast  ;r  compliance  with  such  rules  as 
the  FCC  shall  issue,  in  consultation  with  the 
FEC.  from  time  to  time,  stating  the  informa- 
tion required  in  paragraph  duB'  and.  if  the 
independent  expenditure  is  made  by  a  politi- 
cal committee,  stating  the  name  of  its  con- 
nected organization  (if  anyi  and  the  city  and 
Stat*  m  which  such  organization  is  located: 
■•(C)  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, outdoor  advertising  facility,  .mass  mail- 
ing or  other  type  of  general  public  political 
advertising,  shall  include  a  prominent  dis- 
play in  compliance  with  such  rules  as  the 
FCC  shall  issue,  in  consultation  with  the 
FEC.  from  time  tc  time,  stating  the  mformia- 
tlon  required  m  paragraph  diiBi  and.  if  the 
independent  expenditure  is  made  by  a  politi- 
cal committee,  stating  the  name  of  its  con- 
nected organization  nf  any  i  and  the  city  and 
State  in  which  such  organization  is  located; 
Subtitle  B — Expenditures 
PART  I— PERSONAL  LOANS;  CREDIT 

SEC.      211       PERSONAL      CGNTRIBLTIONS      AND 
LOANS. 

Section  315  of  FECA  <2  USC  44;a  as 
amended  by  section  102.  is  amended  ty  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(j)  Limitatioss  on  Payments  to  Can- 
didates,—d)  If  a  candidate  or  a  member  of 
the  candidate's  immediate  family  made  any 
loans  to  the  candidate  or  tc  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees  during  any  election 
cycle  no  contributions  after  the  date  of  the 
general  election  fo.-  such  election  cycle  may 
be  used  to  repay  such  loans. 

"'2i  No  contribution  by  a  candidate  or 
member  of  the  candidate's  immediate  family 
(as  defined  in  section  501(6ii  may  be  returned 
to  the  candidate  or  member  other  than  as 
part  of  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  excess  con- 
tributions to  all  contributors  ' 
SEC.  212.  EXTENSIONS  OF  CREDPT. 

Section  301(8)iA)  of  FECA  '2  U.S.C. 
431(8)(A))  IS  amended— 

(1 1  by  striking  ••or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (I); 
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i2)  by  atrlklr.K  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ID  and  Inserting  ■.  or  ".  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

••(111)  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  United  States  Senator  and  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees,  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  goods  or  services  relating 
to  advertising  on  broadcasting  stations,  in 
newspapers  or  magazines,  or  by  mass 
mailings  mall  (including  mass  mall  fund  so- 
llciutlons)  or  relating  to  other  similar  types 
of  general  public  political  advertising,  if 
such  extension  of  credit  Is — 

(I)  in  an  amount  of  more  than  Jl.OOO:  and 

••|U)  for  a  period  greater  than  the  period 
(not  in  excess  of  60  daysi  for  which  credit  Is 
generally  extended  In  the  normal  course  of 
business  after  the  date  on  which  such  goods 
or  services  are  furnished  (the  date  of  the 
mailing  in  the  case  of  advertising  by  a  mass 
maillngi" 

PART  II— PROVISIONS  KKI^TIN(;  TO  SOFT- 
MONEY  OK  POl  ITU  Al.  PARTIKS 
SEC.  21S.   LLMITATIONS   on   ( OVnUHmoNS   TO 
STATK    POLITICAL    HAKTY    iOMMIT 
TEEa 

(a)  Lndividual  Contributions  to  State 
P.\RTY  -Paragraph  (1)  of  section  315(a)  of 
FECA  (2  use  «la(a)(l))  Is  amended  by 
striking  or^  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  iB>, 
by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as  sub- 
paragraph (D>.  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"iCi  to  the  political  committee  designated 
by  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party  In 
any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  S20.000:  or" 

(b)  Multicandidate  Committee  Contribu- 
tions TO  State  Party  —Paragraph  (2i  of  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C  441a(al(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  'or'  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  by  redesignating  subpara- 
graph (Ci  as  subparagraph  (Di.  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subparagraph  (B/  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(Ci  to  the  political  committee  designated 
by  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party  In 
any  calendar  year  which.  In  the  aggregate, 
exceed  $15,000:  or' 

(c)  Increase  in  Overall  Limit.— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(aK3))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  ••The 
limitation  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in- 
creased (but  not  by  more  than  S5.000i  by  the 
amount  of  contributions  made  by  an  individ- 
ual during  a  calendar  year  to  political  com- 
mittees designated  by  State  committees  of  a 
political  party  fur  purpo.ses  of  paragraphs 
(IMC)  an'l  i2ii(' 

8KC.  21«.  PROVISIONS   KKIJVTINi.    TO  N  ^  HONAI, 
STAT>:,  and  LOCAL  I'AKn  <  ommit- 

tees. 

(at  Expenditures  by  State  CoMMrrrtES  in 
Connection  with  Presidential  Campaigns  — 
Section  315(dl  of  FECA  (2  US  C  441a(d)»  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■■(4)  A  State  committee  of  a  political 
party.  Including  subordinate  committees  of 
that  State  committee,  shall  not  make  ex- 
penditures for  activities  described  in  section 
325<bi  (li  and  (2)  with  respect  to  the  general 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  Is  affiliated 
with  such  party  which,  In  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  4  cents  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population  of  the  State,  as 
certified  uniler  subsection  (el." 

(b)  Contribution  and  ExPENDnuRE  EScep- 
•noNS.— (1)  Section  301(8)<B)  of  FECA  (2 
use  431(8>(B))  Is  amended— 


(A)  In  clause  (v>  by  striking  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  'or  with  re- 
spect to  a  mass  mailing  of  such  a  listing;"; 

(Bi  In  clause  (xl>— 

(U  by  striking  "direct  mall"  and  inserting 
••mass  mailing";  and 

(11)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  "and  are  not  made 
from  contributions  designated  to  be  spent  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  or  particular 
candidates;";  and 

(C)  by  repealing  clauses  (x>  and  (xll). 

(2)  Section  301(9)(B>  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C 
431(9)<B))  Is  amended— 

(A»  In  clause  dvi  by  striking  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  "or  with  re- 
spect to  a  mass  mailing  of  such  a  listing;", 
and 

(B)  by  repealing  clauses  (viiii  and  dx). 

(CI  SotT  Money  of  Committees  of  Poltti- 
CAi.  Parties— (1)  Title  Ul  of  FECA.  as 
amended  by  section  102,  is  amended  by  In- 
-serting  ifter  section  324  the  following  new 
section: 

•political  party  committees 

"Sec  325  (a>  Any  amount  solicited,  re- 
ceived, or  expended  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
a  national.  State,  district,  or  local  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  (including  any  subor- 
dinate committee)  with  respect  to  an  activ- 
ity which.  In  whole  or  in  part.  Is  In  connec- 
tion with  an  election  to  Federal  office  shall 
be  subject  In  lu  entirety  to  the  limitations, 
prohibitions,  and  reporting  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

'•(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a> — 

•'(1)  Any  activity  which  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  an  election  for  Fed- 
eral office  Is  in  connection  with  an  election 
for  Federal  office. 

••(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 
any  of  the  following  activities  during  a  Fed- 
eral election  period  shall  be  treated  as  In 
connection  with  an  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice: 

"(A)  Voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  activities. 

••(B)  Campaign  activities.  Including  broad- 
casting, newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
mass  mall,  and  newsletter  communications, 
and  similar  kinds  of  communications  or  pub- 
lic advertising  that— 

'•(1)  are  generic  campaign  activities;  or 

"(Hi  Identify  a  Federal  candidate  regard- 
less of  whether  a  State  or  local  candidate  Is 
also  Identified 

■•(C)  The  preparation  and  dissemination  of 
campaign  materials  that  are  part  of  a  ge- 
neric campaign  activity  or  that  Identify  a 
Federal  candidate,  regardless  of  whether  a 
State  or  local  candidate  is  also  identified 
■(D)  Maintenance  of  voter  files. 
(El  Any  other  activity  affecting  (In  whole 
or  In  part)  an  election  for  Federal  office 

■•(3)  The  following  shall  not  be  treated  as 
in  connection  with  a  Federal  election: 

"(A)  Any  amount  described  in  section 
»l(8)(B)(vlll). 

••(B)  Any  amount  contributed  to  a  can- 
didate for  other  than  Federal  office. 

••(C)  Any  amount  received  or  expended  in 
connection  with  a  State  or  local  political 
convention. 

••(D)  Campaign  activities.  Including  broad- 
casting, newspaper,  magazine,  billboard, 
mass  mall,  and  newsletter  communications, 
and  similar  kinds  of  communications  or  pub- 
lic advertising  that  are  exclusively  on  behalf 
of  State  or  local  candidates  and  are  not  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (2)(Ai 

••(El  Administrative  expenses  of  a  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  political  party.  Includ- 
ing expenses  for 

••(1)  overhead. 


•'(li)  staff  (other  than  individuals  devoting 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  activities  to 
elections  for  Federal  offlcei: 

••(ill)  meetings;  and 

••(Iv)  conducting  party  elections  or  cau- 
cuses. 

■■(Fi  Research  pertaining  solely  to  State 
and  local  candidates  and  Issues 

••(O)  Maintenance  of  voter  files  other  than 
during  a  Federal  election  period. 

••(H)  Activities  described  in  paragraph 
(2)1  A)  which  are  conducted  other  than  during 
a  Federal  election  period. 

•■(I)  Any  other  activity  which  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing,  and  which  solely 
affects,  an  election  for  non-Federal  office. 

••(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  Federal  election  period^  means  the 
period— 

••(A)  beginning  on  the  date  which  Is  60  days 
before  the  primary  election  for  any  regularly 
scheduled  general  election  for  Federal  office; 
and 

••(B)  ending  on  the  date  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

••(c)  Transfers  between  Committees —d) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  i2).  the  limi- 
tations on  contributions  contained  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  315(ai  shall  apply 
to  transfers  between  and  among  political 
committees  described  In  subsection  (a). 

••(2)(A)  A  national  committee  may  not  so- 
licit or  accept  contributions  not  subject  to 
the  limit*:  ins.  prohibitions,  and  reporting 
requirements  of  this  Act 

••(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  and  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  contributions  that^- 

••(I)  are  to  be  transferred  to  a  State  com- 
mittee for  use  directly  for  activities  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)(3);  or 

••(ID  are  to  be  used  by  the  committee  pri- 
marily to  support  such  activities. •■ 

(2)  Section  315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(d)).  as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

••(5)  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  the  congressional  campaign  commit- 
tees of  a  political  party,  and  a  State  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party.  Including  a 
subordinate  committee  of  any  of  the  preced- 
ing committees,  shall  not  make  expenditures 
during  any  calendar  year  for  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  325<b)  (1)  and  i2i  with  re- 
spect to  such  State  which.  In  the  aggregate. 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  30  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
State  (as  certified  under  .sub.sertlon  lei)  This 
paragraph  shall  not  authorize  a  tommittee 
to  make  expenditures  u>  whu  h  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  applies  in  excess  of  the  limit  applicable 
to  such  expenditures  unilcr  paragraph  i3i  or 
(4)  No  adjustment  to  the  limitation  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  under  sub- 
section (c)  before  1992  and  the  base  period  for 
purposes  of  any  such  adjustment  shall  be 
1990.' 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  315(a)  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(4))  Is  amended  by  striking  the  first 
sentence  thereof 

(d)  Generic  Ac-nvmES  Section  301  of 
FECA  (2  use  431 1,  as  amended  by  section 
201(b).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

■'(22)  The  tJ?rm  •geneni  campaign  activity' 
means  a  campaign  ai-tlvity  the  preponderant 
purpose  or  effect  of  which  is  to  promote  a  po- 
litical party  rather  than  any  particular  Fed- 
eral or  non  Federal  candidate 
SEC.  117.  restrictions  ON  FUNDRAISING  BY 
IA.NU1UATES  A>a)  OFTICEHOLDERS. 

(a)  State  Fundraisino  Activitik.h -Sec- 
tion 315  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  441a),  as  amended 
by  section  211.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 


■'(ki  Limitations  on  Fundraisino  Activi- 
ties OF  Federal  Candidates  a.nd  Office- 
H0LDER.S— (1)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office  lor  an  individual 
holding  Federal  office)  may  not  solicit  funds 
to.  or  receive  funds  on  behalf  of.  any  Federal 
or  non-Federal  candidate  or  political 
committee— 

••(A)  which  are  to  be  expended  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  Federal  office  un- 
less such  funds  are  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions, prohibitions,  and  requirements  of  this 
Act;  or 

"(B)  which  are  to  be  expended  In  connec- 
tion with  any  election  for  other  than  Federal 
office  unless  such  funds  are  not  in  excess  of 
amounts  permitted  with  respect  to  Federal 
candidates  and  political  committees  under 
this  Act.  or  are  not  from  sources  prohibited 
by  this  Act  with  respect  to  elections  to  Fed- 
eral office 

■(2)  The  appearance  or  participation  by  a 
candidate  or  Individual  in  any  activity  (in- 
cluding fundraislng)  conducted  by  a  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  or  a  candidate  for 
other  than  Federal  office  shall  not  be  treated 
as  a  solicitation  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 ) 
if- 

••(A)  such  appearance  or  participation  is 
otherwise  pennilted  by  law;  and 

■'(B)  such  candidate  or  individual  does  not 
solicit  or  receive,  or  make  expenditures 
from,  any  funds  resulting  from  such  activity. 
••(3)  Paragraph  n>  shall  not  apply  to  the 
solicitation  or  receipt  of  funds,  or  disburse- 
ments, by  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  other  than  Federal  office  if  such  activity 
Is  permitted  under  State  law  ■• 

(b)  Tax-E.xempt  Ohoamzations— Section 
315  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  44Iai,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (ai.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(1)  Tax-Exempt  Organizations.— <1)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  if  an 
Individual - 

■•(A)  established,  maintains,  or  controls 
any  organization  described  in  section  501(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966:  and 

••(B)  is  a  candidate  for.  or  holds.  Federal 
office  at  any  time  during  any  calendar  year, 
such  Individual  may  not  solicit  contribu- 
tions to.  or  accept  contributions  on  behalf 
Of.  such  organization  from  any  person  during 
such  calendar  year  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  J5.000 

■■(2)  If  during  any  period  an  individual  is  a 
candidate  for.  or  holds.  Federal  office,  such 
individual  may  not  during  such  period  solicit 
contributions  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  any  organi- 
sation which  is  described  in  section  SOlio  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  if  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  activities  of  such  organi- 
zation include  voter  registration  or  get-out- 
the-vote  campaigns  ' 

SEC.  »18.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(ai  Rf-POHTINg  Requireme.n'ts.  -Section  304 
of  FECA  (2  use  434i  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Political  Committees.— <1i  The  na- 
tional committee  of  a  political  party  and 
any  congressional  campaign  committee,  and 
any  subordinate  committee  of  either,  shall 
report  all  receipts  and  disbursements  during 
the  reporting  period,  whether  or  not  in  con- 
nection with  an  election  for  Federal  office 

"i2i  A  political  committee  (not  described 
In  paragraph  (Id  to  which  section  325  applies 
shall  report  all  receipts  and  disbursements  in 
connection  with  a  Federal  election  las  deter- 
mined under  section  325). 

"(3)  Any  political  committee  to  which  sec- 
tion 325  applies  shall  include  in  its  report 
under  paragraph  (1 1  or  (2i  the  amount  of  any 


transfer  described  in  section  32bii  and  the 
reason  for  the  transfer. 

•■(41  Any  political  committee  to  which 
paragraph  ili  or  i2i  does  not  apply  shall  re- 
port any  receipts  or  disbursements  which  are 
used  m  connection  with  a  Federal  election 
(as  determined  by  the  Commission). 

•■(5)  If  any  receipt  or  disbursement  to 
which  this  subsection  applies  exceeds  $200. 
the  political  committee  shall  include  identi- 
fication of  the  person  from  whom,  or  to 
whom,  such  receipt  or  disbursement  was 
made. 

'•(6)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  for  the  same  time 
periods  required  for  political  committees 
under  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  Report  of  Exempt  Contributions.— 
Section  301i8;  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  i2  U.SC.  431(8)).  as  amended 
by  section  201,  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following- 

■■(D)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (V)  and  (viii)  of  subparagraph  (Hi  shall 
not  apply  for  purposes  of  any  requirement  to 
report  contributions  under  this  Act.  and  all 
such  contributions  in  excess  of  $200  shall  be 
reported. ■■ 

(c)  Reporting  of  ExEMFn-  Expenditures.— 
Section  301(9i  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431i9)  i.  as  amended 
by  section  201.  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following- 

••(D)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (iv)  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  not 
apply  for  purposes  of  any  requirement  to  re- 
port expenditures  under  this  Act.  and  all 
such  expenditures  In  excess  of  $200  shall  be 
reported." 

(d)  Contributions  .vnd  Expenditures  of 
Political  Committees.  — Section  301(4)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(4)1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■•For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  receipt  of  con- 
tributions or  the  making  of.  or  obligating  to 
make,  expenditures  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, m  whatever  combination,  dem- 
onstrating a  purpose  of  influencing  any  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  representations  made  by  any 
person  soliciting  funds  about  their  intended 
uses:  the  identification  by  name  of  individ- 
uals who  are  candidates  for  Federal  office  or 
of  any  political  party,  m  general  public  po- 
litical advertising:  and  the  proximity  to  any 
primary,  runoff,  or  general  election  of  gen- 
eral public  political  advertising  designed  or 
reasonably  calculated  to  influence  voter 
choice  in  that  election." 

■ei  Reports  by  State  Committee.';.— Sec- 
tion 304  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C  434:.  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(e>  Filing  of  State  Reports— In  lieu  of 
any  report  required  to  be  filed  by  this  Act. 
the  Commission  may  allow  a  State  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party  to  file  with  the  Com,- 
mission  a  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
State  law  if  the  Commission  determines  such 
reports  contain  substantially  the  same  infor- 
mation." 

(fi  REr>ORTs  BY  Large  Contributors  —Sec- 
tion 304  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C.  434).  as  amended 
by  subsection  (e).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection- 

"(f)  Reports  by  Large  Co.vtributxjrs — di 
Any  individual  who  makes  contributions 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  315(a)— 

"(A)  shall  report  to  the  Commission  within 
7  days  after  such  contributor  makes  con- 
tributions aggregating  $10,000  or  more  during 
any  calendar  year:  and 

"(B)  thereafter,  shall  report  to  the  Com- 
mission within  7  days  after  each  time  such 


contributor  makes  contributions  (not  yet  re- 
port.ed )  aggregating  $5,000  or  more. 
Any  report  shall  include  identification  of  the 
contributor,  the  name  of  the  candidate  or 
committee  to  whom,  the  contributions  were 
made,  and  the  amount  of  the  contributions. 

■'(2)  Any  candidate  for  Federal  office,  any 
authorized  committee  of  a  candidate,  or  any 
political  committee  soliciting  contributions 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  section  315(a) 
shall  include  with  such  solicitation  notice 
of- 

••(A)  the  requirement  to  report  under  para- 
graph (1);  and 

••(B)  the  aggregate  limitation  on  such  con- 
tributions under  section  3!5'a);3    " 

Subtitle  C — Contributions 

SEC.   221.    LIMITS   ON   CO.NTRIBLTIONS   BY    CER 
TAIN  POLITICAL  COMMITTEES 

(a)  Limitation  on  Amount  of  Contribu- 
tions Th.^t  May  Be  Accepted.— Section 
315(d)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C  44:aid)).  as  amended 
by  section  216.  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  d)  by  striking  "(2)  and 
(3)"'  and  inserting  ■•(2).  (3),  (6),  and  (7)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs 

"(6)  A  congressional  campaign  committee 
of  a  political  party  i including  any  subordi- 
nate comm.ittee  thereof)  shall  not  accept, 
during  an  election  cycle,  contributions  from 
multicandidate  political  comm.ittees  and 
separate  segregated  funds  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  30  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures which  such  committee  may  m.ake 
pursuant  to  section  315(d)(3)  during  that 
election  cycle. 

■■(7)  A  national  com.mittee  of  a  political 
party  (including  any  subordinate  committee 
thereof)  shall  not  accept,  during  an  election 
cycle,  contributions  from  multicandidate  po- 
litical committees  and  separate  segregated 
funds  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  States, 
as  certified  under  subsection  le  ) 

"(8i(A)(i!  Any  expenditure  made  by  a  na- 
tional or  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  a  congressional  campaign  committee, 
or  any  subordinate  com.mittee  of  the  preced- 
ing committees,  for  general  public  political 
advertising  which  clearly  identifies  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  by  name  shall  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  pa.'-agTa^hs  d) 
and  (2). 

■■(11)  Clause  111  shall  not  apply  to  expendi- 
tures for  mass  mailings  designed  primarily 
for  fundraismg  purposes  which  make  only  in- 
cidental reference  to  any  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral candidates. 

■■(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  Si.  any  ex- 
penditure by  a  committee  described  in  sub- 
paragraph lAi  for  any  so'icitation  of  con- 
tributions which  clearly  identifies  any  can- 
didate on  whose  behalf  such  contributions 
are  being  solicited  shall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  as  an  expenditure  m 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  such  candidate,  except  that  if  more 
than  1  candidate  is  identified,  such  expendi- 
ture shall  be  allocated  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
among  such  candidates" 

lb)  Congressional  Campaign  Commpttee  — 
Section  301  of  FECA  (2  U.SC  431  i.  as  amend- 
ed by  section  216(di.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(23)  The  term,  'congressional  campaign 
committee'  means  the  Democratic  Senato- 
rial Campaign  Committee,  the  National  Re- 
publican Senatorial  Committee,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
and  the  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee.  " 
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(c)  EFFECTIVE  Dates— (1>  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paraRTaph  (2).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  elections 
(and  the  election  cycles  relating  thereto)  oc- 
curring after  December  31.  1992. 

(2)  In  applying  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account^- 

(A)  contributions  made  or  received  on  or 
before  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 

(B)  contributions  made  to.  or  received  by. 
a  candidate  after  such  date,  to  the  extent 
such  contributions  are  not  greater  than  the 
excess  (if  any)  of— 

(1)  such  contributions  received  by  any  op- 
ponent of  the  candidate  on  or  before  such 
date,  over 

Hi)  such  contributions  received  by  the  can- 
didate on  or  before  -^'i'  h  'UU' 
SBC  221.  CONTHIHITIONS  THROUGH 

INTERMKDIAKIK.S  AND  CONDUITS. 

Section      315(aM8       -f      KKCA      (2      U.S.C 
441a(a)(8))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•■(8i  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
"(A  I  Contributions  made  by  a  person,  ei- 
ther directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  candidate,   including  contribu- 
tions that  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or  oth- 
erwise directed  through  an  intermediary  or 
conduit  to  a  candidate,  shall   be  treated  as 
contributions  ffom  the  person  to  the  can- 
didate. 

••(B)  Contributions  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  a  person  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit,  including  contributions  made  or 
arranged  to  be  made  by  an  intermediary  or 
conduit,  shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
from  the  intermediary  or  conduit  to  the  can- 
didate If- 

••(I)  the  contributions  made  through  the 
Intermediary  or  conduit  are  in  the  form  of  a 
check  or  other  negotiable  Instrument  made 
payable  to  the  conduit  or  Intermediary  rath- 
er than  the  intended  recipient;  or 
•■(ill  the  conduit  or  Intermediary  is— 
•■(I)  a  political  committee  other  than  an 
authorized  committee; 

'•(II)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such 
a  political  committee;  or 

■•(III)  a  person  required  to  register  under 
section  308  of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lob- 
bying Act  (2  U.S.C.  267)  or  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938  (22  U.S.C  611 
et  seq.);  or 

••(IV)  an  organization  prohibited  from 
making  contributions  under  section  316.  or 
an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  an  or- 
ganization acting  on  the  organization's  be- 
half. 
■'(C)  For  purposes  of  this  section  — 
"(1)  the  term  •contributions  made  or  ar- 
ranged to  be  made'  Includes— 

••(I)  contributions  delivered  to  a  particular 
candidate  or  the  candidates  authorized  com- 
mittee or  agent;  and 

••(ID  contributions  directly  or  Indirectly 
arranged  to  be  made  to  a  particular  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tee or  agent,  including  contributions  ar- 
ranged to  be  made  In  a  manner  that  Identi- 
fies directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  candidate  or 
authorized  committee  or  agent  the  person 
who  arranged  the  making  of  the  contribu- 
tions or  the  person  on  whose  behalf  such  per- 
son was  acting:  and 

■•(11)  the  term  acting  on  the  organization's 
behair  Includes  the  following  acilvliles  by 
an  officer,  employee  or  agent  of  a  person  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (BMlDdV) 

■•(I I  Soliciting  or  directly  or  Indirectly  ar- 
ranging the  making  of  a  contribution  to  a 
particular  candidate  In  the  name  of.  or  by 
using  the  name  of.  such  a  person 


(III  Soliciting  or  directly  or  Indirectly  ar- 
ranging the  making  of  a  contribution  to  a 
particular  candidate  using  other  than  Inci- 
dental resources  of  such  a  person 

■•(III)  Soliciting  contributions  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate  by  subsUntlally  directing 
the  solicitations  to  other  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  agents  of  such  a  person. 

■•(D)    Nothing    In    this    paragraph    shall 
prohibit- 
ed) bona  fide  Joint  fundraislng  efforts  con- 
ducted solely  for  the  purpose  of  sponsorship 
of  a  fundralsing  reception,  dinner,  or  other 
similar  event.  In  accordance  with  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  by- 
■■(1)2  or  more  candidates; 
•■(U)  2  or  more   national.   State,  or  local 
committees  of  a  political  party  within  the 
meaning  of  section  301(4)  acting  on  their  own 
behalf;  or 

■(III)  a  special  committee  formed  by  2  or 
more  candidates,  or  a  candidate  and  a  na- 
tional. State,  or  local  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party  acting  on  their  own  behalf,  or 

••(ill  fundraislng  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  a 
candidate  that  are  conducted  by  another 
candidate. 

When  a  contribution  is  made  to  a  candidate 
through  an  intermediary  or  conduit,  the 
intermediary  or  conduit  shall  report  the 
original  source  and  the  intended  recipient  of 
the  contribution  to  the  Commission  and  to 
the  Intended  recipient 

SEC.  ta.  EXCESS  CAMPAIGN  FUNDS. 

(ai  In  General —Section  313  of  FECA  (2 
use.  439a)  Is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)  " 
before  ■'Amounts",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a). 
amounts  described  in  subsection  (a)  that  oth- 
erwise may  be  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  any 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  an  individual's  duties  as  a 
holder  of  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
shall  not  be  used  to  defray  such  costs  which 
are  expenditures  with  respect  to  such  Indi- 
vidual. 

"12)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  for  the  travel  of 
the  spouse  or  children  of  an  individual  hold- 
ing the  office  of  United  States  Senator  be- 
tween Washington.  DC  and  the  State  from 
which  such  Individual  holds  such  office  shall 
be  treated  as  in  connection  with  such  Indi- 
vidual's duties  as  a  holder  of  Federal  office 
unless  such  expenditures  are  expenditures 
with  respect  to  such  individual. 

••(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  expenditure  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  501(13)." 

lb)  CONTRIBl'-nONS  TO  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  AC- 
COUNTS.-Section  315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C 
441a(a))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  A  political  committee  (other  than  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  a  holder  of 
Federal  office)  shall  not  make  any  contribu- 
tion, expenditure,  or  disbursement,  or  trans- 
fer any  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
expenses  incurred  by  the  holder  of  Federal 
office  in  connection  with  the  officeholder's 
official  duties 

SEC.  »4.  CONTRlHlTI(iN>  HV   DKl'KNDENTS  NOT 
or  VOTING  AGE 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441a).  as 
amended  by  section  217.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 

"(m)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  con- 
tribution by  an  individual  who— 

"(1)  Is  a  dependent  of  another  Individual; 
and 

"(2)  has  not.  as  of  the  time  of  such  con- 
tribution, attained  the  legal  age  for  voting 


for  elections  to  Federal  office  In  the  State  In 
which  such  Individual  resides, 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  made  by  such 
other  individual.  If  such  individual  is  the  de- 
pendent of  another  individual  and  such  other 
individual's  six)use.  the  contribution  shall  be 
allocated  among  such  Individuals  In  the 
manner  determineil  I'V  them 

Subtitle  D— Reporting  Requirements 
SEC.  231.  REPORTINt;  R>:Ql  ir*:ments. 

(a)  Pt:Ri()i)s  vi'k  Ki-.i'"Hi]M.  (1)  Section 
304(b)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C  434(b)(2))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "for  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  calendar  year.  "  and  inserting  "for 
the  reporting  period  and  calendar  year  in  the 
case  of  committees  other  than  authorized 
committees  of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  re- 
porting period  and  election  cycle  In  the  case 
of  authorized  committees  of  candidates.  ". 

(2)  Section  304(bK4)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C 
434(b)(4))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
reporting  period  and  calendar  year,  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  reporting  pe- 
riod and  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  com- 
mittees other  than  authorized  committees  of 
a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting  period  and 
election  cycle  in  the  case  of  authorized  corr.- 
mlttees  of  candidates,". 

(3)  Section  304(b)(3)  of  FECA  (2  U,F.C. 
434(b)(3))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(wl'.hln 
the  election  cycle  In  the  case  of  autho- Ized 
committees)"  after  'calendar  year'  In  sub- 
paragraphs (A).  (F).  and  (G)  thereof. 

(4)  Section  304(b)(5)(A)  of  FECA  (2  J.SC. 
434(b)(5)(A))   is   amended   by    Inserting   after 

"(Within  the  election  cycle  In  the  case  of  au- 
thorized committees)"  after  ""calendar 
year"'. 

(5)  Section  304(b)(6)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(6)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■•cal- 
endar year"'   and   Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"election  cycle" 

(b)  Personal  and  CoNsti.TiNO  Services.— 
Section  304(b)(5)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A))  Is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
••.  except  that  if  a  person  to  whom  an  ex- 
penditure is  made  is  merely  providing  per- 
sonal or  consulting  services  and  is  In  turn 
making  expenditures  to  other  persons  (not 
including  employees)  who  provide  goods  or 
services  to  the  candidate  or  his  authorized 
committees,  the  name  and  address  of  such 
other  person,  together  with  the  date,  amount 
and  purpose  of  such  expenditure  shall  also  be 
disclosed". 

Tin  K  III-FEDERAl.  El-ECnON 
( OMMISSION 
SEC.  301.  USE  or  CVMMI)ATr>r  NAMES. 

Section      302ie/.4  f      KKCA      i2      U.S.C. 

432(e)(4))  is  amended  Uj  read  as  follows 

••(4)(A)  The  name  of  each  authorized  com- 
mittee shall  Include  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate who  authorized  the  committee  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  A  political  conwnlttee  that  Is  not  an 
authorized  committee  shall  not  include  the 
name  of  any  candidate  in  its  name  in  such  a 
context  as  to  suggest  that  the  committee  Is 
an  authorized  committee  of  the  candidate  or 
that  the  use  of  the  candidate  s  name  has 
been  authorized  by  the  candidate 

SEC.  302.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

(ai     (JITIUN     T<1     Kll.K     MmnTHI.Y     RKf-ORTS— 

Section  304(a)(2i  of  FECA  i2  U  S  C    434(a)(2)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  •and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  ".  and"'; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 


"(C)  in  lieu  of  the  reports  required  by  sub- 
paragraphs I  A)  and  (B).  the  treasurer  may 
file  monthly  reports  in  all  calendar  years, 
which  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  the  I5th 
day  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  shall 
be  complete  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
except  that.  In  lieu  of  filing  the  reports  oth- 
erwise due  in  November  and  December  of  any 
year  In  which  a  rcRularly  scheduled  Keneral 
election  is  held,  a  pre-Keneral  election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)(i).  a  post-general  election  report 
shall  be  filed  in  accordance  with  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii),  and  a  year  end  report  shall  be 
filed  no  later  than  January  31  of  the  follow- 
ing calendar  year.  " 

(b)   Filing   Date.— Section   304(a)(4)(B)   of 

FECA  (2  U.S.C,   434ia)(4)(B))  is  amended  by 

strikini^   '20th"  and  inserting   'ISth' 

SEC.   303.   PROVISIONS   RELATING   TO  THE  GEN- 

ERAl,    COUNSEL    OF    THE    COIWMIS- 

SION. 

(a)  ACrnON  BY  THE  COMMISSION  THROUGH  ITS 

GENERAL  Counsel.— <1)  Section  306(c)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  all  deci- 
sions of  the  (Commission  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  its  duties  and  powers  under  this 
Act  or  under  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  made  by  the  af- 
firmative vote  of  A  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)  On  questions  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  exercise  of  the  Commission's  au- 
thority under  sections  307(a)  (3)  and  (4); 

"(B)  a  determination  under  section 
309(a)(2)  concerning  whether  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  person  may  have  committed 
or  may  be  about  to  commit  a  violation  of 
law;  and 

"(C)  a  determination  to  initiate  or  proceed 
with  an  Investigation. 

the  general  counsel  of  the  Commission  shall 
make  a  recommendation  for  action  by  the 
Commission,  and  such  action  shall  be  taken 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  3  members  of 
the  Commission. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  not 
delegate  to  any  person  the  member's  power 
to  vote  or  any  other  decisionmaking  author- 
ity or  duty  vested  in  the  Commission.  " 

(2)  Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  ".  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  4  of  its  members, ■'. 

(b)  VACANCY  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  GENERAL 

Counsel —Section  306(0  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437c(r))  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(5)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  general  counsel,  the  next  highest  ranking 
enforcement  official  In  the  general  counsel's 
office  shall  serve  as  acting  general  counsel 
with  full  powers  of  the  general  counsel  until 
a  successor  is  app<iinled " 

(CI  Pay  of  the  General  Counsel —Section 
306(f)(1)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c(f)(l))  is 
amended— 

(li  by  inserting  ""and  the  general  counsel" 
after  "staff  director""  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof:  and 

i2i  by  striking  the  third  sentence  thereof 
SEC.  304.  RETENTION  OF  FEES  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SION. 

Section  306  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437c)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

""(gi  Fees  collected  by  the  Commission  for 
copying  and  certification  of  records  and  pro- 
vision of  other  materials  to  the  public  shall 
not  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  be 
kept  in  a  separate  account  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commission,  without  neces- 


sity of  an  appropriation,  for  use  in  carrying 
out  this  Act." 

SEC.  305.  ENFORCEMENT. 

la)  Basis  For  Enforcement  Proceeding.— 
Section  309ia){2i  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "it  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  person  has  committed,  or  is 
about  to  commit"  and  inserting  "facts  have 
been  alleged  or  ascertained  that,  if  true,  give 
reason  to  believe  that  a  person  may  have 
committed,  or  may  be  about  to  commit". 

(b)  Authority  to  Seek  In,junction.— (1) 
Section  309(a.  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■"(13)(Ai  If.  at  any  time  in  a  proceeding  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  il).  (2).  (3).  or  (4).  the 
Commission  believes  that — 

"(i)  there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  chap- 
ter 96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
occurring  or  is  about  to  occur: 

■■(ii)  the  failure  to  act  expeditiously  will 
result  in  irreparable  harm  to  a  party  affected 
by  the  potential  violation: 

"■(iii)  expeditious  action  will  not  cause 
undue  harm  or  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
others;  and 

""(Iv)  the  public  interest  would  be  best 
served  by  the  issuance  of  an  injunction, 
the  Commission  may  initiate  a  civil  action 
for  a  temporary  restraining  order  or  a  tem- 
porary injunction  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  proceedings  described  in  paragraphs  (li, 
(2).  i3i,  and  (4). 

"(Bi  An  action  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
resides,  transacts  business,  or  may  be 
found." 

(2)  Section  309(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  "(5)  or  (6)" 
and  inserting  "(5).  (6).  or  (13)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (11)  by  striking  "(6)"'  and 
inserting  '-lei  or  (13)". 

sec.  306.  penal-hes. 

13'  Penalties  Prescribed  in  Concilia'hon 
AGREEMENTS.— (1)  Section  309(a)(5)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C  437g(aii5i(Ai.  is  amended  by 
striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  J5.000  or  an  amount  equal  to  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved  in  such  viola- 
tion"" and  inserting  ""which  is — 

""(1)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  involved  in  the  viola- 
tion (or  such  lesser  amount  as  the  Commis- 
sion provides  if  necessary  t<j  ensure  that  the 
penalty  is  not  unjustly  disproportionate  to 
the  violation  i;  and 

"■(1!)  not  greater  than  all  contributions  and 
expenditures  involved  in  the  violation". 

i2i  Section  309(aii5iiB)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(ai(5HB  1 1  IS  amended  by  striking  ""which 
does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an 
amount  equal  to  200  percent  of  any  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  involved  ;n  such  viola- 
tion"" and  inserting   "which  is— 

"'(i)  not  less  than  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures involved  in  the  violation,  and 

"(iii  not  greater  than  150  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  involved  in 
the  violation" 

(bi  PENAL"nEs  When  Violations  Are  Adju- 
dicated IN  Court.— ill  Section  309(aK6)(A)  of 
FECA  (2  use  437g(a>(6)(Ai.  is  amended  by 
striking  all  that  follows  "appropriate  order" 
and  inserting  "".  including  an  order  for  a  civil 
penalty  in  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (Ai  or  (Bi  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
the  defendant  resides,  transacts  business,  or 
may  be  found." 


and 


and 


(2)  Section  309(a)(6)(Bt  of  FECA  (2  US  C. 
437g(a)(6)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  all  that 
follows  "other  order'  and  inserting  "".  in- 
cluding an  order  for  a  civil  penal tv  which 
is— 

"(i)  not  less  than  all  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures involved  m  the  violation:  and 

"(ii)  not  greater  than  200  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expendifjres  involved  in 
the  violation. 

upon  a  proper  showing  that  the  person  in- 
volved has  committed,  or  is  about  to  commit 
(if  the  relief  sought  is  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction  or  a  restraining  orderi,  a 
violation  of  this  Act  or  chapter  95  or  chapter 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 

(3)  Section  309iaii6)-C  of  FECA  (29  U  S.C. 
437g(6)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  "a  civil 
penalty"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"'a  civil  penalty  which  is— 

■•(i)  not  less  than  200  percent  of  all  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  involved  in  the 
violation;  and 

"(iii  not  greater  than  250  percent  of  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  Involved  In 
the  violation."" 

(c)  Time  Periods  for  CONCiLiA-noN. -Sec- 
tion 309(a)(4)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(4)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (ii  by  striking    "30  days 
inserting  ""15  days": 

(2)  in  clause  d)  by  striking  "90  days 
inserting  "60  days"':  and 

(3)  in  clause  (ii)  by  striking  "at  least  15 
days"  and  inserting  "no  more  than  30  days". 
SEC.  307.  RANTX>M  AUDITS. 

Section  311(b)  of  FECA  2  U  S  C  438(b))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "O "  before  "The  Commis- 
sion""; and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  d).  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  507.  the 
Commission  may  from  time  to  time  conduct 
random  audits  and  investigations  to  ensure 
voluntary  compliance  with  this  Act  The 
subjects  of  such  audits  and  investigations 
shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  criteria  es- 
tablished by  vote  of  at  least  4  members  of 
the  Commission  to  ensure  i.mpartiality  in 
the  selection  process 
SEC.  308.  ATTRIBUTION  OF  COMMU-NICATIONS. 

Section  318(a:  of  FECA  ;2  U  S.C,  441d(a))  ta 
amended  to  read  as  follows, 

'"(aid  1(A)  Except  as  permitted  under  para- 
graph (2(.  If— 

■"(i'  any  person  makes  an  expenditure  or 
independent  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  a  communication  expressly  advo- 
cating the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clearly 
identified  candidate,  or  solicits  a  contribu- 
tion by  a  com.munication  through  a  broad- 
casting station,  newspaper,  magazine,  out- 
door advertising  facility,  mass  mailing,  or 
other  type  of  general  public  political  adver- 
tising: or 

"(iii  an  authorized  committee  registered 
under  section  303  makes  a  communication  of 
any  kind, 

the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B-  shall 
be  met  with  rf^pect  to  such  communication. 

"(Bi  Subject  to  section  3;5(bi(2i( Aniiii  of 
the  Comm.unications  Act  of  1934.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A  »— 

""(il  if  the  communication  is  paid  for  and 
authorized  by  a  candidate,  an  authorized 
committee  of  a  candidate,  or  its  agents,  the 
communication  shall  clearly  state  that  the 
communication  has  been  paid  for  by  such 
candidate  or  authorized  committee; 

""(lii  if  the  communication  is  paid  for  by 
other  persons  but  authorized  by  a  candidate, 
an  authorized  committee  of  a  candidate,  or 
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Its  amenta,  the  communication  shall  clearly 
state  that  the  communication  Is  paid  for  by 
such  other  persons  and  authorized  by  such 
candidate  or  authorized  committee;  and 

"(lU)  If  the  communication  is  paid  for  by 
an  Independent  expenditure,  the  communica- 
tion shall  clearly  state  the  name  of  the  per 
son  who  puld  for  the  communication  and 
state  that  t.ie  communication  Is  not  author- 
ized by  any  candidate  or  candidate's  author- 
ized committee. 

••i2)  The  Commission  may  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  In  clrcumsUnces 
In  which  the  Inclusion  of  the  required  Infor- 
mation In  a  communication  would  be  Im- 
practicable." 

SEC.  30«.  FRAUDULENT  SOUCITATION  OF  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

Section  322  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C.  441h)  Is 
amended 

(11  by  Inserting  "(aV  before  "No":  and 

(2 1  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(b)  No  person  shall— 

"(1)  make  a  fraudulent  misrepresentation 
that  the  person  Is  authorized  to  solicit  or  ac- 
cept a  contribution  to  a  candidate  or  politi- 
cal committee;  or 

••(2)  solicit  or  accept  a  contribution  to  a 
candidate  or  political  committee  unless  the 
person— 

"(A)  Intends  to.  and  does,  pay  over  to  the 
candidate  or  political  committee  any  con- 
tribution received;  and 

'•(B)  Inform  the  candidate  or  political  com- 
mlttp«>  of  th*»  name  of  the  rnntrlhur.or  " 
Tm.E  IV— PROVISIONS  RtU^TINt;  TO 

(■<)N(;res.si()Nal  mass  maii.in(;s 

SK<  401  K*"..STRH"T1(>NS  ON  KRA.NKKI)  1  1>N<;R>"-S- 
SIONAl.  MASS  MAIl.IM.S  KXfKEUING 
API'HOPRIATEI)  KIVKS 

Section  32l6(ci  uf  tit>  «<  i  ■  -.'d  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  ■lU"  after 
"(c)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  If.  at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Postal  Ser%'ice  determines  that  the  post- 
age on  and  fees  and  charges  In  connection 
with  matter  mailed  under  the  frank  by  the 
Senate  during  that  year  have  exhausted  the 
amount  appropriated  for  use  by  the  Senate, 
then  no  more  mass  mailings  (as  defined  In 
section  321(Ka)(6)(Eii  may  be  mailed  by  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  during  the  remainder 
of  that  fiscal  year,  unless  additional  funds 
are  approprlat.fd  for  use  by  the  Senate  and 
paid  to  the  Postal  Service 

"(B)  If.  at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Postal  Service  determines  that  the  post- 
age on  and  fees  and  charges  in  connection 
with  matter  mailed  under  the  frank  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  that  year 
have  exhausted  the  amount  appropriated  for 
use  by  the  Hou.ne  of  Representatives,  then  no 
more  mass  mailings  las  defined  In  section 
3210(a)(6ME))  may  \>e  mailed  by  any  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
remainder  of  thai  flitcal  year,  unless  addi- 
tional funds  are  appropriated  for  use  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  paid  to  the 
Postal  Service 

SEC.  tot.  EXTENHION  OF  HMK  Ft:R10t)  WHEN 
FRANKF.n  MAJSS  MA1IJN<;.S  AKE  f»Kt>- 
HIBITEt) 

(ai  Amendmknt  4  Title  39.— <1)  Section 
3210iaH6)iAi  of  title  39.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended 

lAi  by  striking  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(1)  If  the  mass  mailing  Is  mailed  during 
the  calendar  year  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular  or  runoff)  In  which 
the  Meml>er  is  a  candidate  for  reelection; 
or",  and 


iBi  In  clause  (11>(II(  t'v  -rriKing  "fewer 
than  60  days  lmmediii'">  \  ■  .rore  the  date" 
and  Inserting  "during  ih.-  y.-.ir 

(2)  Section  321(Ka)(6)(C)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  Immediately  before  the  date" 
and  Inserting  "during  the  year" 

SEC     403     RJ':i><)KTlN<;     A.S1)     I1BLKAT10N     OF 
FHANKED  MAi»  MAJUNUS. 

Section  3210(a)(6)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D).  <E). 
and  (F>  as  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and  (0).  re- 
spectively, and 

(2)  by  Inserting  aaer  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)(1)<I)  When  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
disseminates  Information  under  the  frank  by 
a  mass  mailing,  the  Member  shall  register 
annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
such  mass  mailings.  Such  registration  shall 
be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro- 
viding, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed. 

"(U)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mall  matter 
registered  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  ma^s  mailing 
was  mailed.  ' 

••(IDiI)  When  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  disseminates  information 
under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mailing,  the  Mem- 
ber shall  register  annually  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  such  mass 
mailings.  Such  registration  shall  be  made  by 
filing  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and 
providing,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  description 
of  the  group  or  groups  of  persons  to  whom 
the  mass  mailing  was  mailed 

"(U)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  promptly  make  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mall 
matter  registered  and  a  description  of  the 
group  or  groupe  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass 
mailing  wa.s  malleil  ' 
SEC.  «K.  TRANSFERS  OF  OFFICL^L  .M.UL  COSTS. 

(a)  Prohibition  ok  Transfers  to  Can- 
DIDATE.S  -Hi)  During  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
appropriations  for  official  mall  costs  of  the 
Senate  are  allocated  among  offices  of  the 
Senate,  no  such  office  may  transfer  any  of 
Its  allocation  to  the  office  of  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  Is  a  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice. 

(2)  During  any  fiscal  year  In  which  appro- 
priations for  official  mall  costs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  allocated  among  of- 
fices of  the  House  of  Represenutlves.  no 
such  office  may  transfer  any  of  Its  allocation 
to  the  office  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  is  a  candidate  for  Fed 
eral  office. 

(b)  REPORTING      AND     PUBLICATION  —<  1  li  A  i 

Each  office  of  the  Senate  that  transfers  or 
receives  a  transfer  of  an  official  mall  cost  al- 
location to  or  from  another  Senate  office 
shall  report  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate- 

(l)  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  the 
transfer  Is  made  or  from  which  the  transfer 
was  received. 

(II I  the  amount  of  the  transfer; 

(ill)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  made  to 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  year; 

(Iv)  the  total  amount  of  allocations  that 
have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year;  and 


IV)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  remaining 
available  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year 

(Bi  The  Information  reported  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  be  pub- 
lished quarterly  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  included  In  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(Ci  Not  later  than  30  days  arter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  all  offices  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  have  transferred  or  received  a  trans- 
fer of  official  mall  cost  allocations  to  or 
from  another  office  of  the  Senate  during  fis- 
cal year  1990  shall  report  to  the  Sergeant  at 
.'Vrms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  the  in- 
formation described  In  paragraph  (Ai  with 
respect  to  such  transfers,  and  such  Informa- 
tion shall  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

(2)(A)  Each  office  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  transfers  or  receives  a 
transfer  of  an  official  mail  cost  allocation  to 
or  from  another  office  of  the  House  of  Re;>- 
resentatlves  shall  report  to  the  Commission 
on  Congressional  Mailing  Sundards  of  the 
House  of  Representatives— 

(I)  the  name  of  the  office  to  which  the 
transfer  Is  made  or  from  which  the  transfer 
was  received; 

( II )  the  amount  of  the  transfer; 

(III)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  made  to 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  year; 

(Iv)  the  total  amount  of  allocations  that 
have  been  transferred  by  and  to  the  office  to 
date  during  the  fiscal  year;  und 

(V)  the  amount  of  the  allocation  remaining 
available  to  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year. 

(B(  The  information  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Congressional  Mailing  Standards 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  published  quar- 
terly In  the  Congressional  Record  and  in- 
cluded in  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
SEC.  406.  USE  OF  OFUllAL  EXPF.NSK  ACCOUNTS 
A.M)  OTHKK  SOLKtF.S  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  MASS  MAJUNGS. 

Section  506(aH3)  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations  Act.    1973   (2   use.   58(a)(3))   is 
amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (A). 
SEC.  40«.  AMENDMENT  OF  FECA. 

Section  301  df  FECA  (2  U.SC.  431).  as 
amended  by  section  221(c).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(24)  The  term  'mass  mailing'  means  news- 
letters and  similar  mailings  of  more  than  100 
pieces  In  which  the  content  of  the  matter 
mailed  Is  substantially  Identical,  excluding— 

"(A)  mailings  made  In  direct  response  to 
communications  from  persons  to  whom  the 
matter  Is  mailed; 

"(B)  mailings  to  Federal.  Stale,  or  local 
government  officials,  and 

"(C)  npws  releases  to  the  communications 
media 

TITLE  V-MISCELLANEOUS 

sec.  soi  k*;.strjction  of  control  of  cer 
tain  types  of  poijtical  commit 
t>:e.s  by  inclmbents  in  or  can 
didate8  for  federal  office. 

Section  302  of  FECA  (2  USC  432)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  An  Incumbent  in  or  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral office  may  not  establish,  maintain,  or 
control  a  political  committee,  other  than  an 
authorized  committee  of  the  candidate  or  a 
committee  of  a  political  party   " 

SEC.    Mt-    POIJXNG    DATA    CONTRIBUTED    TO    A 
SENATORIAL  CANDIDATE. 

Section  301(8)  of  FECA  i2  USC  431(8)),  as 
amended  by  section  218,  is  amended  by  In- 


serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph 

"(El  A  contribution  of  polling  data  to  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator shall  be  valued  at  the  fair  market  value 
of  thf  data  on  the  date  the  pciU  was  com- 
pleted, depreciated  at  a  rate  not  more  than  1 
percent  per  day  from  ,such  date  to  the  date 
on  which  the  contribution  was  made. 
SEC.  503.  EFFECTTVT  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
the  amendments  made  by.  and  the  provisions 
of.  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  activities  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  occurring  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1993, 

Analysis  of  the  Kerrv-Biden-Bradley 

Ca.mpaign  Spending  Reform  Bill  of  1991 

The  Kerry-Biden-Bradley  bill  is  based  on 
the  MItchell-Boren-Ford-Kerry  substitute  to 
S,  137  passed  by  the  Senate  la.«t  year 

The  bill  reforms  current  federal  election 
laws  by  setting  forth  spending  limits  and  a 
system  for  voluntary  public  funding  of  gen- 
eral Senate  elections,  according  to  a  formula 
of  a  10  percent  threshold  of  individual  con- 
tributions of  $250  or  less,  half  from  the  can- 
didate's state:  20  percent  vouchers  for  broad- 
cast communications;  and  70  percent  funds, 
voluntarily  designated  by  the  public 

In  addition,  to  promote  participation  by 
voters  within  a  candidate's  state,  the  bill 
creates  an  exemption  from  spending  caps  for 
contributions  of  JlOO  or  less  from  those  vot- 
ers, for  a  system  of  "flexible  spending  lim- 
its." such  as  recommended  by  the  bipartisan 
commission  on  campaign  reform  last  spring 

The  bill  also  provides  that  broadcast  ad- 
vertisements by  eligible  candidates  may  not 
be  pre-empted  for  other  advertisements. 
While  insuring  that  they  pay  the  lowest  or 
pre-emptible  rate. 

Like  the  bill  passed  last  year  by  the  Sen- 
ate, this  bill  establishes  a  voluntary  system 
of  spending  limits  tied  to  public  benefits  for 
candidates  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
general  elections,  including  public  funding  of 
general  elections,  beginning  in  the  first  elec- 
tion held  in  1992,  The  bill  establishes  a  num- 
ber of  conditions  to  which  a  candidate  must 
agree  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  public 
benefits. 

To  be  eligible  for  public  benefits,  a  can- 
didate must  have  received  contributions 
from  individuals  in  an  amount  based  on  the 
population  of  the  State  from  which  the  can- 
didate seeks  office  The  qualifying  threshold 
of  contributions  would  range  from  $150,000  in 
the  less  populated  St,ates  to  $660,000  in  the 
States  with  the  highest  populations  based  on 
the  formula  of  10  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  State.  Such 
contributions  must  be  raised  from  individ- 
uals in  amounts  of  $250  or  less,  with  at  least 
55  per'.vnt  from  in-state  donors 

All  candidates  who  wish  to  receive  public 
benefits  must  agree  to  limit  expenditures  In 
the  general  election  campaign  to  $400,000, 
plus  30  cents  times  the  voting  age  population 
of  the  State  up  to  four  million  population, 
plus  25  cents  times  the  voting  age  population 
in  excess  of  four  million,  but  in  no  case  less 
than  $950,000,  nor  more  than  $5.5  million. 
Participating  candidates  would  also  be  lim- 
ited in  expenditures  or  loans  of  their  per- 
sonal and  immediate  family's  funds  to 
$250,000;  in  expenditures  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion to  the  lesser  of  $2,750,000  or  67  percent  of 
the  State's  general  election  limit;  and  in  ex- 
penditures in  a  runoff  election  to  20  percent 
of  the  general  election  spending  limit.  All 
such  limits  will  be  annually  adjusted  to  ac- 


count for  inflation,  and  an  additional  15  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  limit  will  be  al- 
lowed for  legal  and  accounting  fees  spent  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  Act 

A  participating  candidate  wi'.l  be  entitled 
to  receive  in  the  general  election:  vouchers 
to  20  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  spending 
cap.  public  funds  to  the  amount  of  70  percent 
of  the  spending  cap:  lowest  unit  rates  for 
broadcast  advertising:  lower  postal  rates  for 
first-  and  third-class  mailings  (up  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  limit  i;  and  direct 
payments  equal  to  the  total  independent  ex- 
penditures made  against  that  candidate  or 
for  his  opponent  in  the  general  election. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424 
U.S.  1.  57  (n.65i  85-76  (1976)  has  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional voluntary  expenditure  limita- 
tions on  campaign  spending  by  candidates 
who  receive  public  benefits  While  those  can- 
didates who  do  not  accept  public  benefits 
may  not  be  subject  to  such  limitations,  they 
are  required  by  this  bill  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

In  light  of  Buckley,  the  bill  contains  ex- 
plicit findings  by  the  Senate  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  limiting  expenditures  by  candidates. 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates,  and  coop- 
erative expenditures,  in  order  to  reform  ef- 
fective and  restore  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr,  Cran- 
ston): 

S.  129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  value  of  certain 
transportation  furnished  by  an  em- 
ployer; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
excluding  from  gross  income  the  value  of 

certain  transportation  furnished  by  an 

employer 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  rigrht 
now,  much  of  the  problem  we  experi- 
ence dealin?  with  air  pollution,  traffic 
congestion,  global  warming,  and  oil  de- 
pendency directly  relates  to  our  na- 
tional love  affair  with  the  automobile. 
Trying  to  get  people  out  of  their  cars 
and  into  other  forms  of  transportation 
has  proved  to  be  difficult  at  best. 

Unfortunately,  under  current  law.  we 
place  other  forms  of  transportation, 
such  as  mass  transit,  van  pooling, 
buses,  et  cetera,  at  a  disadvantage 
when  it  comes  to  competing  with  the 
automobile.  Our  Tax  Code  discourages 
the  use  of  these  alternate  forms  of 
transportation  by  taxing  employees  on 
the  value  of  employer-provided  benefits 
like  van  pools  and  transit  passes  while 
at  the  same  time  promoting  the  use  of 
automobiles  by  allowing  an  employee 
to  exclude  the  value  of  employer-pro- 
vided free  parking  from  his  or  her  gross 
income. 

An  employee  who  receives  transit 
passes  from  an  employer  may  only  ex- 
clude up  to  $15  each  month.  If  the  em- 
ployee receives  $1  more  than  this 
amount  then  the  entire  amount  of  the 
pass  becomes  taxable — this  is  known  as 
the  tax  cliff. 

My  bill  would  rectify  this  inequitable 
situation  by  raising  the  value  of  the 
transit  pass  exclusion  to  $30  per  month 
and  eliminate  the  tax  cliff. 

In  California,  traffic  congestion  is  a 
fact  of  life.  Part  of  the  problem  stems 


from  the  absence  of  viable  alternatives 
to  the  car  and  the  sheer  number  of  ve- 
hicles on  the  road.  These  same  factors 
have  also  contributed  to  the  deterio- 
rating air  (Quality  in  many  California 
cities.  Over  the  next  decade,  the  popu- 
lation will  continue  to  increase,  fur- 
ther aggravating  these  problems. 

'V^'e  need  to  implement  policies  aimed 
at  getting  people  out  of  their  cars.  V^'e 
do  this  by  establishing  incentives  and 
providing  workable  alternatives.  We 
must  not  penalize,  as  we  do  now.  people 
who  take  advantage  of  the  alternatives 
that  exist  today.  As  a  first  step,  we 
must  correct  the  current  inequity  in 
the  Tax  Code  which  promotes  free 
parking  and  the  use  of  the  automobile 
and  discourages  mass  transit,  van  pool- 
ing and  buses. 

Good  transportation,  environmental 
and  energy  policy  requires  that  at  the 
very  least,  we  place  van  pooling,  mass 
transit,  buses  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation on  a  level  playing  field  with 
the  automobile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S,  129 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  o'  Amenca  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  QUALIFIED  TRANSPORTATION  BE.NE 
FrrS  PROVIDED  BY  EMPLOYER 

(ai  Ln  General  -Section  I32(a'  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  cer- 
tain fringe  benefits  i  is  amended— 

(1.)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3). 

(2i  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4'  and  inserting  ".or",  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  qualified  transportation  benefit" 

(b)  Qualified  Transportation  Be.nefit,— - 
Section  132  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (ki  as  subsection  (1) 
and  inserting  after  subsection  (j(  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(ki  Qualified  Transportation  Bene- 
Frr.- 

"(1 )  Ln  geineral— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  transportation  ben- 
efit' means— 

"lAi  transportation  in  a  commuter  high- 
way vehicle  between  the  employees  resi- 
dence and  place  of  employment,  and 

"(Bi  any  transit  pass. 

"(2)   LlMrXATlON   ON   exclusion   FOR  TRANSrT 

passes —In  the  case  of  qualified  transpor- 
tation benefit  described  in  paragraph  (IkB). 
the  amount  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  subsection  (ai  shall  not  exceed  $30  per 
month- 

"(3)  Addptional  recjuirements. — Sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  value  of 
any  qualified  transportation  benefit  unless — 

"(A)  such  benefit  Is  provided  under  a  sepa- 
rate written  plan  of  the  employer  which  does 
not  discriminate  in  favor  of  employees  who 
are  officers,  shareholders,  or  highly  com- 
pensated employees,  and 

"(B)  the  plan  provides  that  such  benefit  is 
provided  in  addition  to  (and  not  in  lieu  oO 
any  compensation  otherwise  payable  to  the 
employee 
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"(4)  Definitions. —For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

■■(A)  Transit  Pass— The  term  'transit 
pass'  means  any  pass,  token,  farecard. 
voucher,  or  similar  item  entitling  a  person 
to  transportation  on  mass  transit  facilities 
(whether  or  not  publicly  owned). 

"(B)      COMMLTER      HIOHWAY      VEHICLE.— The 

term  commuter  highway  vehicle'  means  any 
highway  vehicle— 

"iD  the  seaUng  capacity  of  which  is  at 
least  7  adults  (not  Including  the  driver),  and 

"(11)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  mileage  use 
of  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be— 

••(I)  for  purposes  of  ti-ansporting  employees 
between  their  residences  and  their  place  of 
employment,  and 

"(U)  on  trips  during  which  the  number  of 
employees  transported  for  such  purposes  is 
at  least  'i  of  the  adult  seating  capacity  of 
such  vehicle  (not  including  the  driver). 

"(C)  TRANSPORTATION  PROVIDED  BY  EM- 
PLOYER.-TransporUtlon  referred  to  In  para 
graph  (1)(A)  shall  be  considered  Ui  be  pro- 
vided by  an  employer  If  such  transportation 
Is  furnished  in  a  commuter  highway  vehicle 
operated  by  or  for  the  employer. 

'(D)  Employee  —The  term  employee'  does 
not  Include  an  individual  who  is  an  employee 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  401(c)(1)." 

(b)  Conforming  amendment— Section 
132(h)<l)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  (2)"  and  inserting   ".  i2),  and  (5)" 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  txj  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1990  • 

By  Mr   PRESSLER 

S  130  A  bill  to  amend  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  to  pre- 
scribe that  no  Slate  may  allow  a  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  facility  to  be 
constructed  within  50  miles  of  another 
State's  border  without  the  approval  of 
that  State's  lejfislature;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Enersfy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

S.  131.  A  bill  to  allow  a  host  compact- 
ing State  to  contract  with  another 
compact  for  disposal  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

S  132  A  bill  to  amend  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  to  re- 
(lulre  compact  States  transporting 
waste  to  a  compact's  disposal  facility 
to  use  routes  within  that  compact;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

LOW-LEVEL  radioactive  WASTE  POLICY 
IMPROVEMENTS  LEOISLA'HON 

•  Mr  PRESSLER  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  three  bills  address- 
ing the  disposal  of  low-level  radio- 
active waste.  I  first  introduced  these 
bills  at  the  end  of  the  101st  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  time  did  not  permit  us 
to  act  on  those  bills.  That  Is  why  I  am 
reintroducing  them  today 

In  1980  and  again  in  1985.  Congress 
passed  major  legislation  laying  out  a 
plan  for  States  to  dispose  of  their  low- 
level  radioactive  waste.  These  bills  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  multlstate 
compacts  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  low-level  radlotictlve  waste  gen- 
erated within  each  compact's  borders. 
These  compacts  are  congresslonally  ap- 
proved and  therefore  can  exclude  waste 


from  other  States  not  part  of  the  com- 
pact without  violating  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

In  South  Dakota  we  are  facing  a 
unique  and  very  serious  problem.  The 
Central  States  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact,  comprised  of  Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma.  Louisiana.  Arkan- 
sas, and  Kansas,  has  selected  a  site  for 
its  compact  disposal  facility  in  Boyd 
County.  NE.  roughly  5  miles  from  the 
South  Dakota  border.  Many  South  Da- 
kotans  will  be  affected  by  the  place- 
ment of  the  disposal  facility  virtually 
on  its  border,  but  they  have  no  say  in 
the  siting  process.  This  is  not  fair.  In 
my  view,  placing  a  disposal  facility  on 
a  neighboring  State's  border  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  Intent  of  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act.  Rec- 
ognizing that  the  problems  South  Da- 
kota faces  may  well  be  shared  by  many 
other  States  across  the  country.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  three  bills  address- 
ing various  aspects  of  this  problem. 

My  first  bill  would  prohibit  a  State 
hosting  its  compact's  disposal  facility 
from  placing  that  facility  within  50 
miles  of  another  State's  border  without 
the  approval  of  that  State's  legisla- 
ture. This  Is  simply  a  question  of  fair- 
ness. The  potential  effects  of  a  disposal 
facility  do  not  stop  at  a  State  border. 
My  bill  ensures  that  the  citizens  of  bor- 
der States,  like  South  Dakota,  have  a 
voice  in  siting  decisions. 

The  second  bill  I  am  reintroducing 
today  would  allow  a  compact  host 
State  to  contract  with  another  com- 
pact for  disposal  of  its  low-level  radio- 
active waste  There  are  some  who 
maintain  that  we  will  not  need  as 
many  disposal  facilities  as  are  planned 
currently,  with  nine  multlstate  com- 
pacts and  eight  unaffiliated  States.  We 
should  allow  the  compact  host  States 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an- 
other compact  If  they  so  choose.  Obvi- 
ously, both  sides  must  agree.  This  is 
beneficial  to  all  parties. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  officials  on  this  issue 
I  received  the  original  draas  of  these 
two  bills  from  our  Governor  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  work  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

My  third  bill  addresses  the  transpor- 
tation aspect  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste.  It  would  amend  the  Low-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  to  re- 
quire States,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  to  use  routes  within  their 
own  compact  when  shipping  waste  to  a 
compact  disposal  facility  Obviously, 
some  compacts  are  not  contiguous; 
therefore,  my  bill  would  not  apply  in 
such  cases.  However,  as  a  matter  of  re- 
sponsibility, whenever  safe  routes  are 
available  within  a  compact,  they 
should  be  used  It  simply  is  not  right 
that  South  Dakota  roads  could  be  used 
to  haul  the  Central  States  Compact's 
waste  to  its  disposal  facility  In  Ne- 
braska, if  safe  routes  are  available 
within  the  compact's  borders. 


In  the  final  days  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, an  amendment  I  proposed  was 
adopted  to  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Authorization  bill  that  requires 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  on  several 
aspects  of  the  transportation  of  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  The  results  of 
this  study  will  be  extremely  beneficial 
in  determining  the  current  practices 
and  problems  associated  with  shipping 
low-level  waste  to  disposal  sites.  I  am 
pleased  Congress  passed  my  amend- 
ment and  look  forward  to  seeing  the  re- 
sults of  the  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  controversial  nature  of  radioactive 
waste  policy  all  over  the  country. 
Many  in  Congress  would  rather  not 
deal  with  the  issue  at  all.  They  would 
rather  not  reopen  this  can  of  worms 
But  the  problems  will  only  get  worse  if 
we  ignore  them.  The  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  represent  an  attempt  to 
improve  and  clarify  current  law  and 
avoid  future  misunderstandings.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  that  we  must  de- 
velop responsible  ways  of  disposing  of 
our  Nation's  low-level  radioactive 
waste.  However,  when  a  multlstate 
compact  places  its  disposal  facility  in 
its  farthest  corner,  virtually  on  an- 
other State's  border,  this  is  a  blatant 
attempt  to  export  the  risks  associated 
with  It  That  is  not  responsible  and 
should  not  be  allowed  without  the  for- 
mal approval  of  the  bordering  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  sponsoring  these  bills  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bills  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  130 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled . 

SECTION  I.  APPROVAl.  OK  HF.r.lONAI    I)lSlt>SAl 
FAriI.ITIK_S    LOCATED    .NEAH   STATE 
B(»KI)KK.s 
Section    4    oi    ir.f    Low-Level    Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  (42  US  C   2021d)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection 

"(e)  APPROVAL  OF  Regional  Disposal  Fa- 
ciLrriEs  Located  Near  State  Borders— No 
State  may.  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  license  a  regional  disposal 
facility  for  low-level  radioactive  waste  to  be 
located  within  Its  borders  If  the  facility  is  to 
be  located  within  50  miles  of  another  State's 
border,  until  the  bordering  State's  legisla- 
ture approves  the  site  for  the  facility   ". 

S.  131 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION  J.  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
WASTC. 

Section  4  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C  2021d)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  prior  congres- 
sional approval  of  any  regional  compact  for 
disposal  of  low-level  radioactive  waste,   no 


compact  formed  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  be  construed  to  restrict 
the  authority  of  a  host  State  to  contract 
with  another  compact  for  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste  that  the  host 
State  is  responsible  for  disposing  of  during 
its  tenure  as  a  host  State.  ' 

S.  132 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECnON  1  TRANSPORA-nON  OF  LOW-LEVEL  RA 
DIOACnVE  WASTE  TO  REGIONAl. 
DISPOSAL  FACIUTIES. 

Section  4  of  the  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2021d)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"lei  States  transporting  low-level  radio- 
active waste  to  a  regional  disposal  facility 
established  and  operated  under  an  interstate 
compacl  pursuant  to  this  section  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  use  routes 
which  are  within  the  geographic  borders  of 
the  States  that  are  party  to  the  compact.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BiDEN): 
S    134.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Association;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

UNITKD  -ST.ATES  M.^RSHALS  .AS.SOCIATIO.V 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
Senator  BiDEN.  legislation  which  would 
establish  a  United  States  Marshals  As- 
sociation 

In  1989.  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service 
celebrated  its  bicentennial  anniver- 
.sary  Created  by  the  First  Congress  in 
the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789— the  U.S. 
Marshals  and  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem were  established  in  the  same  legis- 
lation George  Washington  appointed 
the  first  13  marshals,  and  for  the  next 
150  years  the  Marshals  were  the  only 
Federal  agency  authorized  to  make  ar- 
rests and  enforce  Federal  law 

Though  best  known  as  the  frontier- 
lawmen.  U.S.  marshals  were  the  first 
Secret  Service  men  and  even  took  the 
population  census  every  10  years  until 
1870  Because  they  perform  general  pur- 
pose law  enforcement  duties.  Marshals 
are  often  confused  with  the  CIA.  FBI. 
the  county  sheriff,  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

US.  marshals,  appointed  by  the 
President,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Justice  Department.  Last  year,  the 
2.694  marshals— including  94  marshals 
and  2.600  sworn  deputies— arrested 
15.000  Federal  fugitives  and  approxi- 
mately 10.000  State  fugitives-  more 
than  all  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  combined  They  protected  505 
judicial  facilities  and  1.611  judges  and 
magistrates.  Their  responsibilities  in- 
clude not  only  ensuring  security  and 
proper  decorum  in  the  courtroom,  but 
also  providing  personal  protection  for 
judges.  U.S.  attorneys,  jurors,  and  wit- 
nesses while  away  from  the  court  fa- 
cilities when  warranted.  Their  court 
security  officers  detected  55,970  weap- 
ons at  courthouse  checkpoints,  and 
they   administered   the   Witness   Secu- 


rity Program  with  its  5.500  protected 
witnesses  and  6.000  witness  family 
members.  The  Marshals'  National  Pris- 
oner Transportation  Network  trans- 
ported 92.000  defendants  to  333.987  court 
appearances,  and  last  year  the  mar- 
shals managed  more  than  $1  billion  in 
property  seized  from  alleged 
lawbreakers  in  the  National  Asset  Sei- 
zure and  Forfeiture  Program. 

I  feel  It  IS  only  appropriate  to  elevate 
and  strengthen  public  knowledge  of  law 
enforcement  in  general,  and  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  in  particular  by  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Marshals  Association.  The  legisla- 
tion is  modeled  after  similar  legisla- 
tion which  established  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  and  the 
National  Park  Foundation.  Governed 
by  a  board  of  directors,  the  association 
would  be  a  charitable  and  nonprofit 
corporation  and  would  not  be  an  agen- 
cy or  establishment  of  the  United 
States.  The  directors  would  serve  for 
terms  of  4  years,  and  the  legislation  re- 
quires that  they  be  knowledgeable  and 
or  experienced  in  law  enforcement 
matters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthwhile  legislation. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  135.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  justice 
or  judge  convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be 
suspended  from  office  without  pay:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SUSPF..NSI()N  WITHOUT  P.W  ClK  CERT.'MN  JL-DGF..'^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  provides  that  a  justice  or  judge 
convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  sus- 
pended from  office  without  pay  pending 
the  disposition  of  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  agree  that  those 
who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
occupy  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility in  our  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, under  current  constitutional  law 
it  is  possible  for  judges  to  continue  to 
receive  a  salary  and  to  still  sit  on  the 
bench  and  hear  cases  even  after  being 
convicted  of  a  felony.  If  they  are  un- 
willing to  resign,  the  only  method 
which  may  be  used  to  remove  them 
from  the  Federal  payroll  is  impeach- 
ment. 

Currently,  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  impeach  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  have  committed  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. Even  when  a  court  has  al- 
ready found  an  official  guilty  of  a  seri- 
ous crime.  Congress  must  then  essen- 
tially retry  the  official  before  he  or  she 
can  be  removed  from  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. The  impeachment  process  is  typi- 
cally very  time  consuming  and  can  oc- 
cupy a  great  deal  of  the  resources  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  one  way  to  solve  this 
problem  would  be  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. Today.  I  am  also  introducing 


a  Senate  resolution  providing  for  for- 
feiture of  office  by  Government  offi- 
cials and  judges  convicted  of  felonies. 
While  I  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  may  be  the  best  solution 
to  the  problem,  I  am  also  introducing 
this  statutory  remedy  to  address  the 
current  situation. 

This  legislation  will  provide  that  a 
judge  convicted  of  a  felony  shall  be  sus- 
pended from  office  without  pay  pending 
the  disposition  of  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. The  Framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion could  not  have  intended  convicted 
felons  to  continue  to  serve  on  the 
bench  and  to  receive  compensation 
once  they  have  violated  the  law  and 
the  trust  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  consider  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  136.  A  bill  to  extend  public  land 
order  6403  relating  to  the  Waste  Isola- 
tion Pilot  Plant,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAND  ORDER  6403 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Introduce,  along  with 
Senator  Bingaman.  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  moving  forward  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  application  for  an  ad- 
ministrative withdrawal  of  the  waste 
isolation  pilot  plant  [WIPP]  site  in 
New  Mexico. 

Our  Nation's  nuclear  defense  pro- 
gram has  generated  large  quantities  of 
transuranic  waste.  This  waste,  which 
primarily  consist  of  objects  contam.i- 
nated  by  plutonium  and  other  man- 
made  radioactive  elements,  are  cur- 
rently being  stored  at  interim  storage 
sites  around  the  country,  including  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  United  States  has  pursued  a  pol- 
icy to  develop  a  method  to  perma- 
nently dispose  of  transuranic  waste 
generated  by  national  defense  facilities 
at  a  site  where  they  can  be  safely  iso- 
lated from  the  environment.  The  waste 
isolation  pilot  plant  is  designed  to  test 
that  policy. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  been  un- 
derstood that  WIPP  IS  to  be  an  experi- 
mental facility. 

Before  any  tests  with  transuranic 
waste  can  commence  at  WIPP,  the  DOE 
must  have  the  land  on  which  WIPP  is 
located  rewithdrawn  from  the  public 
domain,  as  the  land  withdrawal  that 
permitted  WIPP  to  be  constructed  at 
the  site  expires  in  June  and  does  not 
permit  tests  with  transuranic  wastes 
at  the  site.  The  land  withdrawal  can  ei- 
ther be  done  administratively  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  legisla- 
tively by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  New  Mexicans.  I  oppose 
DOE'S   application   for   an  admmistra- 
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live  withdrawal  of  the  land  on  which 
WIPP  la  located 

DOE'S  administrative  land  with- 
drawal application  is  unacceptable  be- 
cause it  does  not  provide  adequate 
health  and  safety  protections  for  the 
citizens  of  New  Mexico. 

For  instance.  DOE'S  administrative 
land  withdrawal  application  allows 
DOE  to  self-certify  its  compliance  with 
EPA  reirulationa,  permits  DOE  alone  to 
decide  whether  to  conduct  an  oper- 
ations demonstration  at  WIPP.  allows 
DOE  to  brinff  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
waste  to  WIPP  during  the  test  phase, 
permits  DOE  to  bring  remote-handled 
transuranic  waste  to  WIPP  for  experi- 
ments, and  does  not  provide  an  over- 
sight role  for  the  environmental  eval- 
uation group. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  administra- 
tive land  withdrawal  does  not  contain 
an  authorization  for  needed  road  im- 
provements and  compensation  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Without  these  provisions,  the  public 
cannot  be  assured  that  DOE  will  pro- 
ceed with  WIPP  in  the  safest  possible 
manner. 

I.  therefore,  oppose  DOE's  adminis- 
trative land  withdrawal  application  be- 
cause the  administrative  land  with- 
drawal does  not  provide  all  the  protec- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  are  ade- 
quately protected. 

Only  a  legislative  land  withdrawal— 
with  a  number  of  mandated  safe- 
guards—can guarantee  that  the  resi- 
dents of  New  Mexico  are  adequately 
protected. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Binga- 
MAN  and  I  are  introducing  today  would 
prevent  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  finalizing  DOE's  administrative 
land  withdrawal  application  for  WIPP 
and.  thus,  give  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  legislation  withdraw- 
ing the  site,  legislation  that  would 
mandate  a  variety  of  health  and  safety 
protections  at  WIPP. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  136 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
ax:semtiieii 
SECTION  1   SHOHT  Tm^. 

This  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "WIPP  Ad- 
ministrative Land  Wltbdrawal  Extension  Act 
of  199r 
sec.  I.  EXTENSION. 

Public  land  order  mw  relating  to  the  land 
withdrawal    for    the    Wast.e    Isolation    Pilot 
Plant  is  extended  until  .lune  29.  1993. 
SEC.  ».  REVOCATION  OF  APPROVAl. 

.Any  approval  tcrantj-d  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior  on  or  tjefore  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  to  an  application  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy— 


(1)  to  make  a  land  withdrawal  relating  to 
the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant  (other  than 
public  land  order  6403i,  or 

(2)  to  modify  public  land  order  6403  relating 
to  the  Waste  isolation  Pilot  Plant; 

IS  hereby  revoked  and  the  legal  effect  of  such 
approval  nullified 
SEC.  *.  PROHIBITION. 

(a)  In  General.-  Notwithstanding  section 
204  of  the  Federal  I-and  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (43  U  SO  1714),  and  except 
as  provided  in  section  4  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  not  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Issue,  modify, 
extend,  or  revoke  any  land  withdrawal  order 
relating  to  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
unless  Congress  by  law  consents  to  such  ac- 
tion. 

(b)  Emergency  Withdrawals.— The  prohi- 
bition described  In  subsection  la)  Includes 
any  emergency  withdrawal  or  other  action 
otherwise  permitted  under  section  204(e)  of 
the  Federal  Ljind  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (43  US  C.  1714(ej). 

SEC.  5.  DEFINmON. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  "Waste  Isolation  Pilot 
Plant"  means  the  research  and  development 
facility  authorized  under  section  213  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  National  Security  and 
Military  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-164,  93 
Stat.  12661  to  demonstrate  the  safe  disposal 
of  radioactive  waste  materials  generated  by 
defense  programs.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  in  Introducing 
the  WIPP  Administrative  Land  With- 
drawal Extension  Act  of  1991  This  leg- 
islation is  necessary  in  the  event  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  approves  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
withdraw  lands  in  southeastern  New 
Mexico  for  the  waste  isolation  pilot 
plant  [WIPP].  This  legislation  would 
revoke  any  such  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  WIPP  was  au- 
thorized under  section  213  of  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1980 
as  a  defense  activity  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  research  and  development  facility  to 
demonstrate  the  safe  disposal  of  low 
level  and  transuranlc  radioactive  waste 
from  defense  activities. 

Mr.  President,  any  administrative 
land  withdrawal  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  is  premature,  inad- 
equate and  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
New  Mexicans  and  the  nation  at  large. 
If  WIPP  is  to  open  for  the  receipt  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes,  we  must  ensure  that 
WIPP  is  safe  and  its  operations  present 
no  threat  to  the  health  of  our  citizens. 
An  administrative  withdrawal  provides 
no  such  assurances. 

My  position  has  always  been  that 
prior  to  any  waste  being  brought  to 
WIPP,  the  Department  of  Energy 
[DOE]  must  meet  its  commitment  to 
provide  necessary  health  and  safety 
protections  to  the  people  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  Unfortu- 
nately, an  administrative  land  with- 
drawal would  allow  these  radioactive 
wastes  to  be  brought  to  WIPP  before 
those  health  and  safety  refjuiremenUs 
are  met.  This  action  is  not  acceptable. 


Many  important  items  remain  to  be 
completed  before  the  land  can  be  with- 
drawn   and    waste    begins    moving    to 
WIPP.    Some    of    these    item.s    include 
completion  of  The  WIPP  Performance 
Assessment    Plan,     the    Final    Safety 
Analysis    Report    [FSAR].    the    Waste 
Characterization    Plan,    final    designa- 
tion of  WIPP  Routes  in  New  Mexico, 
and    compliance    with    the    conditions 
contained    in    the    DOE    No-Migiation 
Variance  Petition  approved  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  on  Oc- 
tober 31.   1990    Without   completion  of 
action  on   these  and   other  important 
items.  New  Mexicans  cannot  be  assured 
that  WIPP  is  ready  to  receive  wastes. 
Any  withdrawal  of  land  at  WIPP  must 
be    legislative — not    administrative.    A 
legislative  withdrawal  must  deal  with 
each  of  the  above  ussucs  as  well  as  in- 
clude   restrictions    on    the    amount    of 
waste  that  can  be  brought  to  WIPP  for 
testing,    an    independent    safety    over- 
sight role  for  the  Environmental  Eval- 
uation Group,  an  independent  group  set 
up  under  a  1981  consent  decree  between 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  compensation  and 
money  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to 
improve    the    roads    leading    to    WIPP 
transportation   safeguards,    and   a   ban 
on  any  high  level  waste  at  the  site. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  of  Energy  will 
move  as  ex;)editlously  as  possible  to  re- 
solve all  remaining  Issues  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  will  refrain  from 
any  premature  action  in  withdrawing 
the  land  at  WIPP  before  the  facility  is 
ready  to  open  for  the  receipt  of  waste. 
Any  action  to  the  contrary  will  surely 
result  in  legal  action  being  taken  by 
the  State  to  protect  its  interests  and 
those  of  its  citizens.  I  will  support  such 
action  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  if 
the  application  for  the  administrative 
land  withdrawal  is  approved  and  I  will 
ask  the  entire  New  Mexico  delegation 
to  join  me  in  that  effort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 


By  Mr  MO'TNIHAN: 
S.  137  A  bill  to  direct  the  payment  of 
claims  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing out  of  damage  caused  to  the  vessel 
■■/V'pr  ChiisiT  arising  out  of  the  mining 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  Nicaragua; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PAYMENTS  OF  CLAIMS  ARl.SlNO  FROM  THE  MIN- 
ING OF  THE  TERRIT(5KIAL  WATERS  OF  NICA- 
RAGUA 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28,  1984.  a  Norwegian  freighter 
struck  a  mine  in  the  harbor  of  Corinto, 
Nicaragua  It  is  now  well  known  that  it 
was  the  United  States  which  arranged 
to  have  this  and  other  mines  placed  in 
Nicaraguan  waters.  The  International 
Court  of  .Justice  has  condemned  this 
act  as  violating  both  customary  inter- 
national law  and  a  treaty  between  the 
United  StAt.es  and  Nicaragua.  It  prob- 
ably represents  the  nadir  of  respect  for 


international  law  within  the  counsels 
of  our  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  acknowledge  that  this  illegal 
act  caused  serious  damage  to  a  vessel 
registered  under  the  flag  of  one  of  its 
NATO  allies  and  pay  for  that  damage. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
do  just  that.  The  cold  war  is  over.  The 
process  of  repairing  and  paying  for  all 
of  the  damage  which  the  cold  war  men- 
tality wrought  will  take  a  long,  long 
time.  We  can  at  least  begin  by  com- 
pensating these  American  allies  for  the 
damage  which  this  illegal  act  caused.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S  133.  A  bill  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive reforms  and  to  achieve 
greater  equity  in  the  compensation  of 
attorneys  pursuant  to  Federal  statute 
in  civil  and  administrative  proceedings 
in  which  the  United  States,  or  a  State 
or  local  government  is  a  party;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LEGAL  FEES  E(3UITY'  ACT 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  1 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Legal  Fees 
Equity  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  will  mod- 
ify the  compensation  method  for  attor- 
neys involved  in  Federal  proceedings  in 
which  either  the  United  States,  a  State 
or  local  government  is  a  party.  This 
legislation  will  also  provide  a  more  eq- 
uitable balance  for  the  payment  of  at- 
torneys for  legal  services  rendered  in 
litigation  involving  the  Government. 

Specifically,  this  bill  sets  a  $75  per 
hour  maximum  attorney  fee  and  elimi- 
nates the  use  of  bonuses  and  multi- 
pliers which  escalate  fee  awards.  This 
new  rate  is  intended  to  accomplish  two 
purposes.  First,  it  will  provide  an  in- 
centive to  attract  competent  counsel 
in  actions  against  the  Government. 
Second,  it  will  serve  to  limit  large  fee 
awards. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  allows  for  the 
recovery  of  attorney's  fees  only  when 
the  litigant  prevails  on  the  merits  or 
secures  a  favorable  settlement  agree- 
ment. In  the  event  that  an  attorney 
has  unreasonably  protracted  the  litiga- 
tion or  performed  excessive  services, 
this  legislation  grants  the  court  the 
authority  to  reduce  or  deny  the  fee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
strikes  a  careful  balance  between  the 
need  to  control  escalating  legal  fees  in 
suits  against  the  Government  and  the 
need  to  attract  competent  counsel  to 
represent  litigants  in  these  suits.  I 
urge  my  colleag-ues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 


•  By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DOMENICI,     Mr.     BINGAMAN,     Mr. 

Brown,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Reid. 

and  Mr.  Bryan): 
S.  140.  A  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


INCREASE  PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  T.AXES 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Payments- 
in-Lieu-of-Taxes  [PILT]  Program  and 
to  index  the  PILT  Program  for  infla- 
tion. 

This  bill  amends  the  Payments-in- 
Lieu-of-Taxes  Act  of  1976.  which  was 
designed  to  compensate  local  govern- 
ments for  the  presence  of  tax-exempt 
Federal  lands  within  their  boundaries. 

For  14  years.  PILT  has  been  author- 
ized at  the  same  level  of  funding,  re- 
sulting in  payments  that  in  constant 
dollars  are  worth  less  than  half  of  what 
they  were  when  the  program  was  origi- 
nally enacted.  This  bill  would  increase 
the  authorization  to  match  the  value  it 
had  when  first  passed,  and  would  guard 
against  the  value  of  the  payments  di- 
minishing in  the  future. 

More  than  1.700  counties  in  49  States 
benefit  from  this  program.  Most  of 
these  are  rural  counties,  the  jurisdic- 
tions within  which  our  vast  system  of 
national  parks,  national  forests,  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  and  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement are  located. 

The  PILT  payments  enable  these 
counties,  whose  tax  base  is  limited  by 
the  presence  of  nontaxable  Federal 
lands,  to  meet  the  real  and  growing 
needs  of  their  citizens  for  education, 
transportation,  health  care,  police  pro- 
tection, and  all  the  other  essential 
services  local  governments  provide. 

PILT  also  helps  reimburse  local  gov- 
ernments for  services  that  they  provide 
to  the  users  of  our  public  lands,  wheth- 
er they  are  from  the  local  area  or  from 
afar.  Those  services  include  law  en- 
forcement, road  maintenance,  search 
and  rescue,  fire  protection,  health  and 
hospital  services,  and  other  vital  serv- 
ices. 

The  issue  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. Inflation  has  caused  the  cost 
of  providing  government  services  to 
the  citizens  who  live  in  public  land 
areas  and  those  who  visit,  to  rise  dra- 
matically. But  PILT  payments  have 
not.  PILT  is  not  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram and  I  am  not  proposing  to  make 
it  one.  But  in  the  interests  of  equity 
and  in  meeting  a  vital  concern  of  our 
locally  elected  officials,  I  am  proposing 
to  authorize  additional  funding  so  that 
the  value  of  the  program  is  restored  to 
the  level  originally  contained  in  the 
1976  legislation. 

Local  governments  rely  heavily  on 
property  taxes  to  raise  revenues.  For 
the  counties  affected  by  the  PILT  Pro- 
gram, the  presence  of  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral land  in  their  jurisdictions  has  put 
them  into  a  box. 

Many  of  these  counties  in  the  West, 
and  some  in  the  East,  have  a  majority 
of  their  land  base  in  Federal  land  own- 
ership. They  have  increased  their  taxes 
on  private  lands — but  these  public  land 
counties  don't  have   the   taxable  base 


they  need  to  keep  up  with  growing  de- 
mand for  services.  In  addition,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  coming  to  our 
public  lands  for  recreation,  placing  an 
additional  burden  on  already  stressed 
local  governments. 

These  counties  now  face  a  new  and 
even  more  important  challenge  In  the 
past,  they  could  count  on  revenues 
from  the  extraction  of  resources  from 
our  public  lands.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment shares  timber  receipts,  mineral 
leasing  receipts,  and  other  natural  re- 
source development  revenues,  with 
local  jurisdictions.  But  the  days  of  un- 
limited developments  of  those  re- 
sources are  passing.  We  can  no  longer 
count  on  frontier  economies  which  rely 
on  our  continuing  to  reap  our  resources 
forever  at  the  same  rate  we  have  m  the 
past . 

The  consequences  of  past 

overexploitation  of  public  resources, 
tough  international  competition  in  re- 
source markets,  and  growing  emphasis 
on  recreation  uses  and  environmental 
protection  in  public  land  management 
have  limited  the  expansion  of  logging, 
mining  and  other  resource  development 
which  have  provided  jobs  and  revenue- 
sharing  payments  to  ruial  counties. 

An  increased  PILT  Program  is  need- 
ed to  establish  a  stable  source  of  in- 
come for  these  counties  from  public 
lands,  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demands  for  the  ser\'ices  they 
provide,  and  to  help  them  successfully 
make  the  economic  transformations 
they  are  facing 

Mr.  President,  the  elected  officials 
who  run  our  county  and  local  govern- 
ments are  as  aware  of,  and  concerned 
about  the  Federal  deficit  as  we  are. 
They  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to 
seek  expansion  of  this  program,  despite 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  But  the 
growing  costs  of  providing  necessary 
services  has  caught  up  with  them. 

Now.  in  the  face  of  increasing  bur- 
dens on  local  governments,  and  in  the 
face  of  dramatically  changing  policies 
in  the  management  of  the  Nation's 
public  lands,  these  counties  are  asking 
the  Federal  Government  to  increase 
this  relatively  modest  program,  which 
currently  represents  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment "s  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator DoMENici  of  New  Mexico,  for  join- 
ing me  in  this  effort,  and  I  hope  that 
all  my  colleagues  will  join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  I  also  want  to 
again  thank  Peter  Kenney,  a  county 
commissioner  from  Clear  Creek  Coun- 
ty. CO.  who  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties'  Public 
Lands  Steering  Committee,  has  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  this  issue  for- 
ward and  putting  together  the  proposal 
I  am  introducing  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


JMI 
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g  j^  By  Mr    THURMOND  (for  himself,     claimant,  who  uses  violence  or  force  to 
_, ,     ^    o      ,       ^u..^^ta.^  Mr    Hatch     Mr.    Simpson,    Mr.     achieve  his  goals,  the  Knmons  decision 
relVL7^":i  L%Z'st:ut  ^TJ^cTTr,  S^ASS.\'v."Mr    SVMMS.  and  Mr.     has  had  several  unfortunate  results.  It 
cZTes7Zsemt,teci.  HELMS):                                                     has  deprived   the   Federal   Goverrunent 
SECTION  I    iNfREASE  IN  PAYMENTS  FOR  ENTI-  s.  142.  A  bill  to  redefine  •extortion'     of  the  ability  to  punish  significant  acUs 
ru-.MENT  LA.Ni)s.  fgr  purposes  of  the  Hobbs  Act;  to  the     of    extortionate    violence    when     they 
(ai  Lnckease   Based  on   Consumer   Phice  committee  on  the  Judiciary.                         occur  in  a  labor  management  i  ontexl 
Index,— Section  6903(bMli  of  title  31,  United  Dt;p,jjrnoN  of  extortion  under  the  hobbs        Although   other    Federal    statutes   pro- 
States  Code,  is  amended-  "                        ^cr                                     hibit  the  use  of  specific  devices  or  the 
(1.  by  strllcing  -lb  cents  for  each  acre  of  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am     use  of  channels  of  commerce  in  accom- 
entitlement  l^nd''^  and   InBertlng     $1.65  for  legislation    to   amend    the     plishing   the    underlying   act    of   extor- 
TarbrstrtkinTTo  cen^for  ea'h  acre  Of  Hobbs    AnU- Racketeering    Act    to    re-     tionate  violence    only   the   Hobbs  Act 
entltlemenUand-  and  Inserting  "22  cents  for  verse  the  Supreme  Courfs  decision  in     proscribes  a  localized  act  of  extortion- 
each  acre  of  entitlement  land".  United  States  versus  Enmons.  and  to     ate  violence  whose  economic  effect  is 
(b)  LNCREASE  IN  POPULATION  CAP.-SecUon  address  a  serious,  long  term,  festering     to  disrupt  the  channels  of  commerce. 
6903(c)(H  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  problem  under  our  Nations  labor  laws.     Other    Federal    statutes    are    not    ade- 
amended—  The  United  States  regulates  labor  rela-     quate  to  address  the  full  effect  of  the 

(1)  by  striking  "$50  times  the  population  ^.^^^  ^^  ^  national  basis  and  our  labor     Enmons  decision, 
and  inserting     $110  times  the  population  ;  ^^^^gj^g^l  policies  are  national  poll-        The  Enmons  decision  affords  parties 
*"**                  ,,        ^        ^,      ,  ,»,.  «.„H  fh-™  Ties   These  Dolicies  and  regulations  are     to   labor-management    disputes   an   ex- 
of'S^'rLdTfo  lowr  ""  enforSl'byCs  such  a.  !he  National     emption  from  the  statute  s  broad  pro- 
of to  read  as  follows.                   TT,,„„,^„o„  Labor    Relations    Act    that    Congress     scription  against  violence  which  is  not 

I.  equ»]  to  the  which  preempts  comparable  State  laws,     available  to  any  other  group  m  society. 

popuiiiion  The    Enmons   decision    involved    the     This  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  the 

1/ population  equals—                             timM^  Hobbs  Anti-Racketeering  Act  which  is     Hobbs     Act     punishes     the     actual     or 

S.OOO  11009  intended  to  prohibit  extortion  by  labor     threatened   use    of  force   and    violence 

6.000  1^00  ^^jjjQj^g    j^  provides  that:  "Whoever  in     which  is  calculated  to  obtain  property 

^•999  ^00  any  way  *  *  *  obstructs,  delays,  or  af-     without  regard  to  whether  the  extor- 

qS^  !      MOO  facts   commerce   in   the    movement   of    tionist  has  a  colorable  claim  to  such 

10000 :;:;;:"":":Z": n.OO  any    article    or    commodity    in    com-     property,    and    without   regard    to    his 

lliooo 75.00  merce.  by  robbery  or  extortion  or  at-     status  as  a  labor  representative,  husi- 

12.000  73.00  tempts  or  conspires  to  do  so  or  com-     nessman.  or  private  citizen 

13.000  70.00  ^.^  ^^  threatens  physical  violence  to        Mr     President.    atlempLs    to    rectify 

JJ'999  ^^  any  person  or  property  *  •  *"  commits     the  injustice  of  the   Hnmons  decision 

jg-^  6500  A  criminal  act.  This  language  was  de-     have  been  before  the  Senate  on  several 

n'ooo  !""'.Z'.™ 64  00  signed  to  outlaw  extortion  and  violence     occasions.    Shortly    after    the    decision 

18000    ..;":"" 63.00  by  labor  unions.                                                    was  handed  down,  a  bill  was  introduced 

19.000    62.00  In  a  case  of  statutory  interpretation,     which    was   intended    to   repudiate    the 

20.000   61.00  ^^^  Supreme  Court  in  Enmons  created     decision.  Over  the  next  several  years. 

?i'999  Sto  an   exemption   to   the   law   which   says     attempts  were  made  to  come  up  with 

^■^  ;;■      59^00  that  as  long  as  a  labor  union  commits     language  which  was  acceptable  to  orga- 

24'ooo  """!"""""!""!"""!.l..i 58.00  extortion  and  violence  in  furtherance     nized  labor  and  at  the  same  time  re- 

25!ooo    ..!!!!!!!!!!""! 57.00  ^f  legitimate  collective  bargaining  ob-     stored  the  original  intent  of  the  Hobbs 

26.000    „ 56.00  jectives.  no  violation  of  the  act  will  be     Act. 

27.000    -^Ja;  fo^nd    This  bill  Will  make  it  clear  that         In  1978.  S.  1437.  a  bill  whu  h  was  sub- 

^■999    " ^M  the  Hobbs  Act  is  intended  to  punish  the     stantially  the  same  ius  the  bill  I  am  in- 

S'ooo 5500  actual  or  clear  that  the  Hobbs  Act  is     troducing    today,    passed    the    Senate; 

31000   ""'Z'"'"Z 54.00  intended     to     punish     the     actual     or     however  the  bill  died  m  the  House.  In 

321000  MOO  threatened  use  of  force  or  violence  to     Ihe  101st  Congress.  I  introduced  S   92.  a 

33.000  53.00  obtain  property  irrespective  of  the  le-     bill  which  Is  identical  to  this  legisla- 

*«000  53.00  itlmacy  of  the  extortionist's  claim  to     tlon.  yet  no  action  was  taken  on  the 

?^-999  MOO  such  property  and  irrespective  of  the     bill.  It  Is  time  for  th?  Senate  to  re-ex- 

^•^   5100  existence  of  a  labor-management  dls-     amine  this  Issue  and  restate  its  opposi- 

^i^   Z!""!"!!Z!!!i!Z".Z""!      SI.OO  pute.                                                                   tlon  to  violence  In  labor  disputes.  En- 

39!ooo   ''"!"""ZZ"Z"!"!""" 50  00  Let  me  discuss  the  Enmons  case.              couraged  by  their  exemption  from  pros- 

40.000  50.00  jj,  that  case    the  defendants  were  In-     ecution  for  acts  of  violence  committed 

■•l.OOO  4900  jjj^ted  for  firing  high  powered  rines  at     In  pursuit  of  "legitimate"  union  objec- 

"•OW  1599  property,  causing  extensive  damage  to     tives.   union   officials  who  are  corrupt 

l^-^  7'.IZZ;'.r.!;ii;r.      47.00  the  property,  owned  by  a  utility  com-     routinely  use  terror  tactics  to  achieve 

45  000   !'"""""!"""""!"".      47  00  panv— all  done  in  an  effort  to  obtain     their  goals 

46000      4600  higher  wages  and  other  benefits  from        Mr.  President,  violence  has  no  place 

47,000   „ 4600  the  company   for  striking  employees,     in  our  society,   regardless  of  the  set- 

48,000  45.00  rj,^^     indictment     was.     however,     dls-     ting    Our  national  labor  policy  has  al- 

^•"»                                                     f.^  missed  by  the  district  court  on  the  the-     ways  been  directed  toward  the  peaceful 

J?'^vn«,Nr<,FP.LT|.ArMENTNF,.RiNl-u;     ory  that  the  Hobbs  Act  did  not  prohibit     resolution    of   labor    'lisput-^s     ^    ^]^\l^ 
8K:.riNDEXiNf.oFnLT.AYMENT>HjRiN»-LA.     ^^>  ^^^  of  Violence  in  obtaining  "legiti-     that  my  colleague  5  on  both  sides  of  the 

Section  6903  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  mate"  union  objectives.  On  appeal,  the  aisle  share  a  common  concern  that  vio- 

U  »mcnded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed.  lence   in    labor   disputes,    whatever   the 

following  new  subsection:  The    Supreme    Court    held    that    the  source,  should  be  eliminated 

"(e)  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Hobbs  Act  does  not  proscribe  violence  I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 

the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the  ^-ommitted   during  a   lawful   strike   for  full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 

Secretary   of  the   Interior   shall,    not   later  purpose    of    achieving    legitimate  CoNGRK.ssioNAl.  RKroHD 

than  July  1  of  that  year,  adjust  the  amount  ,,';.;         han?aininK    obiectives     like  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa£ 

s,r=r.v.:r.":.ra'°;  iSnr;  SS  wVe^Brs  ?or Un ..,  »<■«,».  to »» ,r>,^.  .„  t.,  k^...  .. 

as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index".*     motives  and  objectives  of  the  property     follows. 
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S,  142 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.   DEFINITION  OF  EXTORTION  INUER 
HOBBS  ACT 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1951(bi  of  title  18. 
United  .States  Code,  icommonly  known  as 
the  "Hobbs  Act")  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)(A)  The  term  'extortion'  means  the  ob- 
taining of  propel  ly  of  another— 

"(I)  by  threateninK  or  placing  another  per- 
son In  fear  that  any  person  will  be  subjected 
to  bodily  injury  or  kidnapping  or  that  any 
property  will  be  damaged;  or 

"(ii)  under  color  of  official  right. 

"(B)  In  a  prosecution  under  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  in  which  the  threat  or  fear  is  based  on 
conduct  by  an  agent  or  member  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization consisting  of  an  act  of  bodily  in- 
Jury  to  a  person  or  damage  to  property,  the 
pendence.  at  the  time  of  such  conduct,  of  a 
labor  dispute  (as  defined  in  section  2(9)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
152(9111  the  outcome  of  which  could  result  in 
the  obtaining  of  employment  benefits  by  the 
actor,  does  not  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  property  was  obtained  by'  such 
conduct   ". 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Pacicwood.    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 

DOMENICI.    Mr.    MURKOWSKI.    Mr. 

RoTH,  and  Mr.  I-L^TFIELD); 
S.  143.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  re- 
duce special  interest  influence  on  elec- 
tions, to  increase  competition  in  poli- 
tics, to  reduce  campaign  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

CO.MPREHKNSIVK  CAMTAIGN  FINANCK  REFORM 
ACT 

Mr  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
the  102d  Congress  is  faced  with  many 
challenges,  not  the  least  of  which  is  en- 
suring the  credibility  of  this  institu- 
tion and  the  electoral  process  of  our 
Nation. 

To  that  end.  I.  along  with  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  Senator  Dole,  and  Sen- 
ators SIMPSON,  Packwood,  Cochran. 
DoMENici.  MURKOWSKI.  and  Roth,  am 
introducing  the  Comprehensive  Cam- 
p)aign  Finance  Reform  Act.  This  bill, 
which  36  Senators  cosponsored  in  the 
last  Congress,  is  the  most  sweeping  leg- 
islation ever  put  forth  on  this  issue.  It 
bans  political  action  committees,  cuts 
m  half  to  J500  the  contribution  limit 
for  out-of-state  individuals,  eliminates 
all  soft  money,  protects  union  mem- 
bers from  being  forced  to  contribute  to 
partisan  political  activities,  provides  a 
broadcast  discount  to  reduce  campaign 
costs,  prohibits  tax-exempt  groups 
from  engaging  in  political  activities; 
bans  using  the  franking  privilege  for 
mass  mailings  during  an  election  year; 
strengthens  election  fraud  laws;  pro- 
hibits bundling  of  contributions:  pro- 
vides new  standards  for  jerrymandering 
In  congressional  districts;  mandates 
disclosure  of  independent  expenditures; 
constricts  the  millionaires'  loopholes; 
Federal  activities  by  State  PAC's  cre- 


ated by  Members  of  Congress;  and  pro- 
motes political  competition,  while  al- 
lowing political  parties  to  provide 
challengers  with  seed  money  to  get 
their  campaigns  off  of  the  ground. 

Madam  President,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Campaign  Reform  Act  would  re- 
store integrity  and  competitiveness  to 
our  electoral  process  while  preserving 
constitutional  rights  and  our  200-year- 
old  democratic  freedoms. 

Last  year  we  saw  considerable 
progress  on  this  issue  as  the  Senate  en- 
gaged in  a  spirited  floor  debate,  during 
which  several  amendments  were  voted 
on.  Regretfully,  partisan  politics  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  the 
President  had  said  in  advance  he  would 
veto.  The  House  and  Senate  conferees 
never  even  met.  The  issue  fell  by  the 
wayside  as  Congress  turned  to  other 
more  important  matters. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  substantive  debate,  and  1  believe  it 
set  the  stage  for  passage  of  a  bill  in 
this  coming  Congress,  a  bill  that  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  could  agree  on,  and 
that  the  President  would  sign,  and  that 
would  serve  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

We  have  before  us  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity, a  great  responsibility.  Short  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  nothing  we 
can  do  will  have  a  more  profound  effect 
on  our  democratic  system  than  chang- 
ing the  laws  governing  the  electoral 
process.  Some  of  the  laws  we  have 
passed  in  this  area  have  had  trouble- 
some and  even  disastrous  con- 
sequences. For  example,  the  last  re- 
form package,  promoted  by  Common 
Cause,  created  PACs,  Now  most  every- 
one, including  Common  Cause,  thinks 
we  should  eliminate  PAC's. 

Contribution  limits  have  the  positive 
effect  of  pushing  out  the  fat  cats,  but 
they  also  make  it  a  lot  more  time-con- 
suming to  raise  campaign  funds. 

Presidential  spending  limits,  which 
the  other  side  wants  to  impose,  have 
created  a  regulator's  nightmare  and  a 
lawyer's  paradise.  No  one  obeys  the 
law.  and  new  loopholes  are  discovered 
every  election. 

The  current  broadcast  discount  law 
that  has  been  in  place  for  20  years  was 
intended  to  reduce  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigns. Quite  the  opposite  was  the  ef- 
fect. A  loophole  allowed  the  establish- 
ment of  different  classes  of  time.  The 
candidates  must  now  purchase  the 
most  expensive  class  of  time,  so  cam- 
paign costs,  and  consequently  spend- 
ing, increased  dramatically.  These  are 
instances  where  even  the  most  well-in- 
tentioned attempts  at  reform,  in  prac- 
tice, distorted  the  practices. 

Spending  limits,  once  again,  are  the 
centerpiece  of  the  majority  party's 
campaign  finance  proposal.  Such  arbi- 
trary limits  would  seriously  deform  the 
electoral  process.  I  will  not  delve  into 
that  debate  at  this  time.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues, staff,  and  observers  to  the  Au- 
gust 1,  1990,  Congressional  Reco'-c,  page 


S  11622,  where  to  some  length  I  dis- 
cussed spending  limits  and  cited  the 
views  of  noted  scholars  in  the  field. 

Realistically,  we  must  recognize  that 
campaign  finance  is  a  partisan  issue. 
That  was  evident  in  past  actions  by 
both  parties  and  the  partisan  split  on 
many  of  the  votes  during  last  year's 
debate.  The  laws  could  be  altered  to 
favor  one  party  over  another.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
we  must  do  it  that  way.  Nor  must  we 
deadlock  over  this  issue.  We  could 
start  out  working  from  the  areas  where 
we  agree. 

Last  year  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  bills  banned  PAC's.  Both 
bills  provided  a  broadcast  discount. 
WTiile  I  believe  we  can  find  more  areas 
of  agreement,  just  these  two  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  lowering  the  costs 
of  campaigns  and  addressing  the  real 
scandal,  which  is  special  interest 
sources  of  campaign  funds.  The  prin- 
cipal problem  and  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  not  how  much  money 
candidates  spend.  Most  of  campaigTi 
spending  is  to  communicate  with  vot- 
ers. The  problem  is  where  the  money 
comes  from.  Therein  lies  the  potential 
for  corruption,  both  real  and  perceived. 
Constituents,  understandably,  do  not 
like  it  that  so  much  of  our  campaign 
funds  come  from  PAC's  the  personifica- 
tion of  special  interest  influence  Con- 
stituents do  not  like  it  that  so  much  of 
their  representatives'  campaign  funds 
come  from  out  of  State,  We  can  address 
these  by  banning  PAC's  and  by  adjust- 
ing the  contribution  limits  for  individ- 
uals who  are  not  constituents.  The 
Comprehensive  Campaign  Finance  Re- 
form Act  does  just  that.  We  must  not 
allow  meaningful  campaign  finance  re- 
form to  be  blocked  by  a  single  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  No  single  provision  is 
the  be  all  or  end  all  of  reform, 

I  propose  that  we  take  these  previ- 
sions we  can  agree  on  and  pass  a  bi'.l  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  our  electoral 
process  and  restore  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment. The  American  people  and  our 
soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
world  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership 
in  a  very  difficult  time.  We  need  to  get 
our  own  house  in  order.  With  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  American 
people,  we  will  be  better  able  to  get 
about  the  business  of  achieving  endur- 
ing peace  and  prosperity. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  point  that  the  bill  in  its 
entirety  appear  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  143 

Be  It  enacted  6.v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  FECA; 
TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

lai  SHORT  TrrLE,— This  Act  may  be  c:ted  as 
the  "Comprehensive  Campaign  Finance  Re- 
form Act  of  1991". 
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(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  FECA.— When  used  In 
this  Act.  the  term  'FECA"'  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U  S.C 
431  et  se<j.). 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— 

Sec.  1.  Short    title;    amendment    of    FECA; 
table  of  contents. 
TITLE  1— REDUCTION  OF  SPECIAL 
INTEREST  INFLUENCE 
Subtitle  A— Elimination  of  Political  Action 
Committees  From  Federal  Election  Activi- 
ties 
Sec.  101.  Ban  on  activities  of  political  action 
committees    in    Federal    elec- 
tions. 
Subtitle  B— Ban  on  Soft  Money  in  Federal 
Elections 

Sec.  ill.  Ban  on  soft  money. 

Sec.  112.  Restrictions  on  party  committees. 

Sec.  113.  Protections  for  employees. 

Sec.  114.  Restrictions  on  soft  money  activi- 
ties of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  115  Denial  of  tax-exempt  status  for  cer- 
tain politically  active  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  116.  Contributions  to  certain  political 
organizations  maintained  by  a 
candidate. 

Sec.  117.  Contributions    to    State   and    local 
committees. 
Subtitle  C— Other  Activities 

Sec  121  Modifications  of  contribution  lim- 
its on  individuals. 

Sec    122.  Political  parties. 

Sec.  123.  Contributions  through 

intermediaries  and  conduits. 

Sec.  124.  Independent  expenditures. 

TITLE  n— INCREASE  OF  COMPETITION  IN 
POLITICS 

Sec.  201.  Seed  money  for  challengers. 

Sec.  202.  Use  of  campaign  funds. 

Sec.  203.  Candidate  expenditures  from  per- 
sonal funds. 

Sec.  204    Franked  communications. 

Sec.  205.  Limitations  on  gerrymandering. 

Sec.  206.  Election  fraud,  other  public  corrup- 
tion,   and    fraud    in    Interstate 
commerce 
TITLE  UI    REDUCTION  OF  CAMPAIGN 
COSTS 

Sec    301    Broadcast  discount. 

TITLE  IV     MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A    Federal  Election  Commission 

Enforcement  Authority 

Sec.  401.  Elimination  of  reason  to  believe 
standard. 

Sec.  402    Injunctive  authority 

Sec.  403    Time  periods 

Sec.  404    Knowing  violation  penalties. 

Sec.  405  Court  resolved  violations  and  pen- 
alties. 

Sec    406.  Private  civil  actions. 

Sec.  407  Knowing  violations  Resolved  in 
court. 

Sec.  408.  Action  on  complaint  by  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec  409.  Violation  of  confidentiality  re- 
quirement. 

Sec.  410.  Penalty  in  Attorney  General  ac- 
tions. 

Sec.  411  Amendments  relating  to  enforce- 
ment and  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  412    Tightening  enforcement. 

Subtitle  B    Other  Provisions 

Sec  421  Disclosure  of  debt  settlement  and 
loan  security  agreements. 


Sec.  422.  Contributions  for  draa  and  encour- 
agement purposes  with  respect 
to  elections  for  Federal  office. 
Sec    423    Severability 
Sec    424    Effectiv.'  .Ut." 

TITLF,  I— REDIJCTION  OF  SPF.CLM. 

IVTERI'^n'  INFM'ENCK 

Subtitlr  A— Klimination  of  Political  Actiun 

('oininitt€»«i  KrK>m  Federal  KI<H-tion  Activities 

SKt      101     RAN   ON   ACrrVlTIKS  OK   WM.ITH  AI    AC- 
TION    <'ommitt>:k.s     in     kedk.ral 

KIJHTKtNS. 

(a)  l.N  Genkral.  Title  111  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"BAN  ON  FEDERAL  ELECTION  ACTlVmES  BV 
POLITICAL  ACTION  COMMITTEES 

"SEC.  324.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  person  other  than  an 
Individual  or  a  political  committee  may 
make  contributions,  solicit  or  receive  con- 
tributions, or  make  expenditures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  an  election  for  Federal 
office." 

(b)  Definition  of  Political  Committee. - 
(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  301  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C  431(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  "political  committee" 
means — 

■"(A)  the  principal  campaign  committee  of 
a  candidate: 

"'(B)  any  national.  State,  or  district  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party.  Including  any 
subordinate  committee  thereof; 

"(C)  any  local  committee  of  a  i)olitlcal 
party  which— 

"(I)  receives  contributions  aggregating  in 
excess  of  S5.000  during  a  calendar  year; 

'"(II)  makes  payments  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  paragraph  (8i  or  (9)  aggregating  In  ex- 
cess of  S5.000  during  a  calendar  year;  or 

"(111 I  makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
aggregating  in  excess  of  Sl.OOO  during  a  cal- 
endar year;  and 

"(D)  any  committee  Jointly  established  by 
a  principal  campaign  committee  and  any 
committee  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  or 
(C)  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  Joint  fund- 
raising  activities." 

(2)  Section  316<bK2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(bi(2))  is  amended  by  striking  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C). 

(c)  Candidate's  CoMMrrrEES.— (D  Section 
315(a)  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C  441a(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(9)  For  the  purposes  of  the  limitations 
provided  by  paragraphs  d  i  and  (2).  any  polit- 
ical committee  which  Is  established  or  fi- 
nanced or  maintained  or  controlled  by  any 
candidate  or  Federal  officeholder  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  authorized  committee  of 
such  candidate  or  officeholder" 

(2)  Section  302(eK3)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  432) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(3)  No  political  committee  that  supports 
or  has  supported  more  than  one  candidate 
may  be  designated  as  an  authorized  commit- 
tee, except  thatr- 

""(A;  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  des- 
ignate the  national  committee  of  such  pollli- 
cal  party  as  the  candidate's  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  but  only  if  that  national 
committee  maintains  separate  books  of  ac- 
count with  respect  to  its  functions  as  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee;  and 

"(B)  a  candidate  may  designate  a  political 
committee  established  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  Joint  fundraising  by  such  candidates  as  an 
authorized  committee  " 

(d)  RULES  Applicable  When  Ban  Not  in 
EfTECT.— For  purposco  of  the  Federal  Elec- 


tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  during  any  period 
in  which  the  limitation  under  section  324  of 
such  Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  is  not 
in  effects 

(1)  the  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  not  be  in  effect;  and 

(2)  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
that^ 

(A)  is  treated  as  a  political  committee  by 
reason  of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  and 

(B)  is  not  directly  or  Indirectly  estab- 
lished, administered,  or  supported  by  a  con- 
nected organization  which  Is  a  corporation, 
labor  organization,  or  trade  association. 

to  make  contributions  to  any  candidate  or 
the  candidate's  authorized  committee  for 
any  election  aggregating  in  excess  of  JI.OOO 

Subtitle  B — Ban  on  Sofl  Money  in  Federal 
Elections 

SEC.  111.  BA.N  OS  SOFT  MONEY. 

Section  315  i.f  FKCA  i2  US.C  441ai  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection' 

"•(1)  Ban  ON  SOFT  Money.— (1)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  puri)08e  of  influencing  any 
election  to  Federal  office — 

'"(A)  to  solicit  or  receive  any  soft  money; 
or 

"(B)  to  make  any  payments  from  soft 
money. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'soft  money'  means  any  amount— 

"'(A)  solicited  or  received  from  a  source 
which  is  prohibited  under  section  316<a); 

"(B)  contributed,  solicited,  or  received  in 
excess  of  the  contribution  llmlu  under  sec- 
tion 315;  or 

••(C)  not  subject  to  the  recordkeeping,  re- 
porting,   or    disclosure    requirements    under 
section  304  or  anv   other   provision   of  this 
Act  ■ 
SEC  112.  R*«STRJCT10SS  ON  PARTY  COMMmTES. 

(al  DLSCU'SI  KK  OK  iNKllKMATKiN  BY  POLITI- 
CAL CoMMlTrEE.  1 1 )  Subsection  to  of  section 
302  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C  432(cii  is  amended  by 
striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4). 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5>  and  Inserting  '.  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  each  account  maintained  by  a  political 
committee  of  a  political  party  i including 
Federal  and  non-Federal  accounts i,  and  de- 
posits Into,  and  dlBbursemente  from,  each 
such  account." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C  434(b))  1.1  amended  by  striking  and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i8i  and  Insert- 
ing ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph 

"(9)  each  aKount  maintained  by  a  polltlca! 
committee  of  a  p<jlitlcal  party  'including 
Federal  and  non-Kedpral  accounusi,  and  de- 
posits Into,  and  disbursements  from,  each 
such  account."' 

lb)       ALLOCATION       OF       EXPENDIT'.KK.H       FOR 

Mixed  AcrivrriES. -Title  III  of  KECA.  as 
amended  by  section  lOUa).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"REQUIRED  ALLOCATION  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  MIXED  ACTTVmES  BY  PO- 
LmCAL  PARTY  COMMPTTEES 

"Sec.  325  (ai  REOiLA'noNs  REgiiHLNO  AL- 
IX)CAT10N  FOR  Mixed  ACTivrriEs  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  issue 
regulations  providing  for  a  method  for  allo- 
cating the  contributions  and  expenditures 
for  any  mixed  activity  between  Federal  and 
non-Federal  acrounlJ* 


""(b)  Guidelines  for  Allocation.— d  -  The 
regulations  issued  under  subsection  lai 
shall- 

"(A)  provide  for  the  allocation  of  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection;  and 

"'Bi  require  reporting  under  this  Act  of  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  a  mixed  activ- 
ity to  disclose— 

"(1)  the  method  and  rationale  used  in  allo- 
cating the  cost  of  the  mixed  activity  to  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal  accounts;  and 

"(11)  the  amount  and  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  mixed  activity  allocated  to  such  ac- 
counts. 

""(2)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  that 
consists  of  a  voter  registration  drive,  get- 
out-the-vote  drive,  or  other  activity  designed 
to  contact  voters  (other  than  an  activity  to 
which  paragraph  (3)  or  (4i  applies),  amounts 
shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
position of  the  ballot  for  the  political  juris- 
diction in  which  the  activity  occurs,  except 
that  in  no  event  shall  the  amounts  allocated 
to  the  Federal  account  be  less  than— 

""(A)  SS'^s  percent  of  the  total  amount  in 
the  case  of  the  national  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party:  or 

""(B)  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  polit- 
ical party  or  any  subordinate  committee 
thereof. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  that 
consists  of  preparing  and  distributing  bro- 
chures, handbills,  slate  cards,  or  other  print- 
ed materials  identifying  or  seeking  support 
of  (or  opposition  to)  candidates  for  both  Fed- 
eral offices  and  non-Federal  offices,  amounts 
shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  total  space 
devoted  to  such  candidates,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  amounts  allocated  to  the 
Federal  account  be  less  than  the  percentages 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(2). 

"(4)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  by  a 
national  committee  of  a  political  party  that 
consists  of  broadcast  media  advertising  (or 
any  portion  thereof)  that  promotes  (or  is  in 
opposition  to)  a  political  party  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  any  individual  candidate 
for  Federal  office  or  non-Federal  office. 
amounts  allocated  to  the  Federal  account 
shall  not  be  less  than — 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  in  the 
case  of  advertising  in  the  national  media 
market,  and 

"(11 )  40  percent  in  the  case  of  advertising  in 
other  than  tlie  national  media  market. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  activity  by  a 
State  or  local  committee  of  a  political  party 
or  any  subordinate  committee  thereof  that 
consists  of  broadcast  media  advertising  lor 
any  portion  thereof)  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  costs  shall  be  allocated  on  the 
tiasis  of  the  composition  of  the  ballot  for  the 
political  jurisdiction  in  which  the  activity 
occurs,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
amounts  allocated  to  the  Federal  account  be 
less  than  33  =  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 

■(5)  Overhead  and  fundraising  costs  of  a 
political  committee  of  a  political  party  for 
each  2-calendar  year  period  ending  with  the 
calendar  year  m  whicn  a  regularly  scheduled 
election  for  Federal  office  occurs  shall  be  al- 
located U'j  the  Federal  account  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  ratio  which  - 

":Ai  the  aggregate  amount  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  such  political  committee 
during  such  period  In  connection  with  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office,  bears  to 

■iB)  the  aggregate  amount  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  such  political  committee 
during  such  period 

"ici  Mixed  Activitv.— (1  >  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'mixed  activity'  means 


an  activity  the  expenditures  in  connection 
with  which  are  required  under  this  .Act  to  be 
allocated  between  Federal  and  non-Federal 
accounts  because  such  activity  affects  1  or 
more  elections  for  Federal  office  and  1  or 
more  non-Federal  elections. 

"(2)  Activities  under  paragraph  (li 
include— 

"(A)  voter  registration  drives,  get-out-the- 
vote  drives,  telephone  banks,  and  member- 
ship communications  in  connection  with 
elections  for  Federal  offices  and  elections  for 
ncn-Federal  offices; 

"(B)  general  political  advertising,  bro- 
chures, or  other  materials  that  include  any 
reference  (however  incidental)  to  both  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office  and  a  candidate  for 
non-Federal  office,  or  that  urge  support  for 
or  opposition  to  a  political  party  or  to  all 
the  candidates  of  a  political  party; 

"(C)  overhead  expenses;  and 

"(D)  activities  described  in  clauses  (v).  (x). 
and  (xii)  of  section  301(8)iB). 

"(d)  accounts.— For  purpxjses  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  'Federal  account'  m.eans  an 
account  to  which  receipts  and  disbursements 
are  allocated  to  elections  for  Federal  offices; 
and 

"(2)  the  term  'non-Federal  account'  means 
an  account  to  which  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments are  allocated  to  elections  other  than 
non-Federal  offices." 
SEC.  113.  protection  FOR  EiMPLOYTES. 

(ai  CO.NTRIBUTIONS  TO  ALL  POLITICAL  COM- 
MITTEES Included.  — Paragraph  i2)  of  section 
316(b)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  441b(bii2i)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "political  committee."  after 
"campaign  committee.". 

lb)  APPLicABiLiTi"  of  Requirements  to 
Labor  Orga.mzations— Section  316(b)  of 
P^ECA  i2  use.  441b(b))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"i8)(A)  Subparagraphs  lA).  IB).  and  (C)  of 
paragraph  i2)  shall  not  apply  to  a  labor  orga- 
nization unless  the  organization  meets  the 
requirements  of  subparagraphs  iB).  (C).  and 
iD). 

"(B)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  only  if  the  labor  organization 
provides,  at  least  once  annually,  to  all  em- 
ployees within  the  labor  organization's  bar- 
gaining unit  or  units  land  to  new  employees 
within  30  days  after  commencement  of  their 
employment)  written  notification  presented 
in  a  manner  to  Inform  any  such  employee— 

"li)  that  an  employee  cannot  be  obligated 
to  pay,  through  union  dues  or  any  other 
mandatory  paym.ent  to  a  labor  organization, 
for  the  political  activities  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization, including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of,  or  solicita- 
tion of  contributions  to.  a  political  commit- 
tee, political  communications  to  members, 
and  voter  registration  and  get-out-the-vote 
campaigns; 

"I ill  that  no  employee  may  be  required  ac- 
tually to  join  any  labor  organization,  but  if 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  covering 
an  employee  purports  to  require  membership 
or  payment  of  dues  or  other  fees  to  a  labor 
organization  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
the  employee  may  elect  instead  w  pay  an 
agency  fee  to  the  labor  organization; 

"liii)  that  the  amount  of  the  agency  fee 
shall  be  limited  to  the  employees  pro  rata 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  organization's 
exclusive  representation  services  to  the  em- 
ployee's collective  bargaining  unit,  including 
collective  bargaining,  contract  administra- 
tion, and  grievance  adjustment. 

"livi  that  an  employee  who  elects  to  be  a 
full   member  of  the   labor  organization   and 


pay  membership  dues  is  entitled  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  those  dues  by  the  employee's  pro  rata 
share  of  the  total  spending  by  the  labor  orga- 
nization for  political  activities, 

""(v)  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tion's exclusive  representation  ser\Tces.  and 
the  amount  of  spending  by  such  organization 
for  political  activities,  shall  be  com.puted  on 
the  basis  of  such  cost  and  spending  for  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  of  such  or- 
ganization; and 

'"(vi)  of  the  amount  of  the  :abor  organiza- 
tion's full  membership  dues,  initiation  fees, 
and  assessments  for  the  current  year;  the 
amount  of  the  reduced  membership  dues, 
subtracting  the  employee's  pro  rata  share  of 
the  organization's  spending  for  political  ac- 
tivities, for  the  current  year;  and  the 
amount  of  the  agency  fee  for  the  current 
year. 

"(C)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  only  if.  for  purposes  of  verify- 
ing the  cost  of  such  labor  organization's  ex- 
clusive representation  services,  the  labor  or- 
ganization provides  all  represented  em.ploy- 
ees  an  annual  examination  by  an  independ- 
ent certified  public  accountant  of  financial 
statements  supplied  by  such  organization 
which  verify  the  cost  of  such  services:  except 
that  such  examination  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
constitute  a  'special  report'  as  interpreted 
by  the  Association  of  Independent  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 

"iD)  The  requirements  of  this  subpara- 
graph are  met  only  if  the  labor 
organization— 

"'ii  maintains  procedures  to  promptly  de- 
termine the  costs  that  may  properly  be 
charged  to  agency  fee  payors  as  costs  of  ex- 
clusive representation,  and  explains  such 
procedures  in  the  written  notification  re- 
quired under  subparagraph    B'.  and 

"lii)  if  any  person  challenges  the  costs 
which  may  be  properly  charged  as  costs  of 
exclusive  representation- 

"I I)  provides  a  mutually  selected  impartial 
decisionmaker  to  hear  and  decide  such  chal- 
lenge pursuant  to  rules  of  discovery  and  evi- 
dence and  subject  to  de  novo  review  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  an  appli- 
cable court;  and 

"(III  places  in  escrow  amounts  reasonably 
m  dispute  pending  the  outcome  of  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"iE)(i)  A  labor  organization  that  does  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
iB;,  (Ci,  and  iD'  shall  finance  any  expendi- 
tures specified  in  subparagraphs  lAi.  iB  ,  or 
iCi  of  paragraph  t2)  only  with  funds  legally 
collected  under  this  .Act  for  its  separate  seg- 
regated fund. 

"(ill  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  sub- 
paragraph (A:  of  paragraph  i2  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  communications  ex- 
pressly advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
any  clearly  identified  candidate  for  elective 
public  office 

SEC.  11*.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  SOFT  MONEY  ACTm. 
TIES  OF  TAXE3a:MPT  ORGA.\T^ 
■nONS. 

a:  L\  General— Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
na; Revenue  Code  of  1986  i  relating  to  exemp- 
tion from,  tax)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (n)  as  subsection  lO)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  im.  the  following 
new  subsection 

"in I  Denial  of  T.ax-Exempt  Statx's  for 
AcnvmES  To  Lnfluence  a  Federal  Elec- 
tion.—.An  organization  shall  not  be  treated 
as  exempt  from  tax  under  subsection  la  if 
such  organization  participates  or  mten'enes 
m  any  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  in 
opposition  to  any  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice ■■ 
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vtii     Kfkecttve     Date— The     amendment, 
made  by  subsection  (ai  shall  apply  to  any 
participation  or  Intervention  by  an  ortjanlia- 
tlon  on  or  after  September  1,  1992. 
SEC.    lis    DENIAI.  OF  TAX  EXEMPT  ST  ATI'S  FOR 

tEKTAlN    t><)l.lTH  All  Y    AIIINK    UK 

UANIZATIONS. 

(a»  In  General.— Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  exemp- 
tion from  tax),  aa  amended  by  section  114.  is 
amended  by  redeslgnatlnK  subsection  (o)  as 
subsection  (p)  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section in)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•  (o)  Denial  of  Tax-Exempt  Status  for 
Certain  Politically  Active  Organiza- 
tions.— 

"(1)  In  general— An  organization  shall 
not  be  treated  as  exempt  from  tax  under  sub- 
section (a)  if— 

•■(A)  such  organization  devotes  any  of  Its 
operating  budget  to— 

"(1)  voter  registration  or  get-out-the-vote 
campaigns,  or 

"(11)  participation  or  intervention  in  any 
political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  candidate  for  public  office,  and 

"(B)  a  candidate,  or  an  authorized  commit 
tee  of  a  candidate,  has — 

■•(1)  solicited  contributions  to.  or  on  behalf 
of.  such  organization;  and 

"(11)  the  solicitation  is  made  in  coopera- 
tion, consultation,  or  concert  with,  or  at  the 
request  or  suggestion  of.  such  organization. 

■(2)  Candidate  defined.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

•■(A)  In  general —The  term  candidate' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  301  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  «1(2(). 

•(B)  Members  of  congress— The  term 
candidate"  shall  include  any  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to.  the  Congress  unless— 

•■(1)  the  date  for  filing  for  nomination,  or 
election  to.  such  office  has  passed  and  such 
individual  has  not  so  filed,  and 

"(11)  such  individual  is  not  otherwise  a  can- 
didate described  in  subparagraph  (A)   ' 

(b)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  only  with  respect  to  solicita- 
tions or  suggestions  by  candidates  made 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  Iia  (ONTKIBITIONS  U>  (  FRTAIN  IIHITI 
(  AI.  (>H(.A.NI/AnoNS  MAIVIAINFU 
HY  A  (  A.NDIIIATF. 

(a)  Con;  :  "    ::   -■-  xi   I'mv  .>  ■•  ^  in  General 

AND  BY  Mtl.lli  A.NiiUjAlK  I'tii.iliCAL  COMMIT- 
TB«8.— (1)  Section  315<a)(l)(A)  of  FECA  (2 
U.S.C.  441a(a)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"candidate  and  his  authorized  political  com- 
mittees" and  inserting  "candidate,  a  can- 
didate's authorized  political  commtltees. 
and  any  political  organizations  (other  than 
authorized  committees)  maintained  by  a 
candidate.  ' 

(2)  Section  315<a)(2)(A)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(2MA))  Is  amended  by  strllcing  "can- 
didate and  his  authorized  political  commit- 
tees" and  inserting  "candidate,  a  candidate's 
authorized  p<jlillcal  committees,  and  any  po- 
litical organizations  (other  than  authorized 
committees)  maintained  by  a  candidate.  " 

(3)  Section  31.S<a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C 
441a<aM,  as  amended  by  section  101(c).  is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(10)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (IHA) 
and  (2kA).  the  term  'political  organization 
maintained  by  a  candidate'  means  any  non- 
Federal  political  action  committee.  non-Fed- 
eral multlcandldate  political  committee,  or 
any  other  form  of  political  organization  reg- 


ulated under  State  law  which  is  not  a  politi- 
cal committee  of  a  national.  State,  or  local 
political  party  — 

"I  A)  that  Is  set  up  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate and  engages  in  political  activity 
which  directly  Influences  Federal  elections, 
and 

"(B)  for  which  that  candidate  has  solicited 
a  contribution  ■■ 

(b)  Contributions  by  National  Banks. 
Corporations,  and  Labor  Organizations — 
(1)  Section  316<b)<2)  of  the  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b<bM2))  is  amended  by  striking  "can- 
didate, campaign  committee  "  and  inserting 

■candidate,  political  organization  (other 
than  an  authorized  committee)  maintained 
by  a  candidate,  campaign  committee.'" 

(2)  Section  316(b)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441b(b)).  as  amended  by  section  113(b).  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

•'(9)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  the 
term  'political  organization  maintained  by  a 
candidate'  means  any  non-Federal  political 
action  committee.  nor.-Federal 

multlcandldate  political  committee,  or  any 
other  form  of  political  organization  .-egu- 
lated  under  State  law  which  is  not  a  political 
committee  of  a  national.  State,  or  local  po- 
litical party— 

"(A)  that  is  set  up  by  or  on  t>ehalf  of  a  can- 
didate and  engages  in  political  activity 
which  directly  Influences  Federal  elections, 
and 

"(B)  for  which  that  candidate  has  solicited 
a  contribution." 

(c)  Date  of  APPLicA-noN— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  to  contributions  described  in  sections 
315  and  316  of  FECA  (2  U  S.C.  441a  and  441b) 
made  In  response  to  solicitations  made  after 
.January .  1991 

SEC.  117    t ONTKIBITIONS  TO  STATE  AST)  L(KAI. 
(  C)MMnT>;».S. 

Section  315«a)(li  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(l))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or'"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph ( B ); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (Ci  and  inserting  ";  or"';  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph; 

"(D)  to  the  political  committees  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  State  or  local  po- 
litical party,  in  connection  with  any  activity 
ihat  may  influence  an  election  for  Federal 
office,  in  any  calendar  year  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  the  lesser  of 

••(i)  $50,000;  or 

"(11)  the  difference  between  J50.000  and  the 
amount  of  contributions  made  by  such  per- 
son to  any  political  committees  established 
and  maintained  by  a  national  political 
party  "" 

Subtitle  r — Othfr  Artiviliex 

SEC.  I'il  MODIFK  ATIONS  Ut  (  ONT-KJBl  TION 
LIMITS  ON  INI)I\  11)1  AUS. 
(a)  INCRKA.SK  ;s  Can;  :^.-  LIMIT— Sub- 
paragraph (Ai  of  section  aiixaxl)  of  FECA  (2 
use  441a(a)(l)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
•Jl.OOO"  and  Inserting  "the  applicable 
amount"" 

lb)  APPLICABLE  Amount  Defined— Section 

315(a)  of  FECA  i2  U  S.C.  44U(a)).  as  amended 

by  section  116(a)(3).  is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  — 

"( A )  The  term  applicable  amount"  means-  - 

"(ii  $1,000  in  the  case  of  contributions  by  a 

person  to— 

"(I)  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President  or  such  candidate's  author- 
ized committees,  or 


"(U)  any  other  candidate  or  such  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  if.  at  the 
time  such  contributions  are  made,  such  per- 
son Is  a  resident  of  the  State  with  respect  to 
which  such  candidate  seeks  Federal  office: 
and 

"111)  $500  In  the  case  of  contributions  by 
any  other  person  to  a  candidate  described  in 
clause  (i)(U)  or  such  candidate's  authorized 
committees 

"(B)  At  the  beginning  of  1991  and  each  odd- 
numbered  calendar  year  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  certify  in  the  same 
manner  as  under  subsection  (c)(1)  the  per- 
cent difference  between  the  price  index  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  the  price 
index  for  calendar  year  1989  Each  of  the  dol- 
lar limits  under  subparagraph  ( A  i  shall  be  in- 
creased by  such  percent  difference  and 
rounded  to  the  nearest  $100  Each  amount  so 
Increased  shall  be  the  amount  In  effect  for 
the  calendar  year  for  which  determined  and 
the  succeeding  calendar  vt-ar  " 
sec.  im.  political  parties. 

Items  Not  Treated  as  contributions  or 
ExPENDfTURES.— <1)  Section  301(8)(B)  of 
FECA  (2  U.S.C.  431(8)(B))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clauses  (x)  and  (xlD.  by  inserting 
"national."  after  "the  payment  by  a",  and 

(B)  in  clause  (xii).  by  Inserting  "general  re- 
search activities."  after  "the  costs  of. 

(2)  Section  301(9)(B)  of  FECA  (2  U.S  C. 
431(9)<B))  is  amended— 

(A)  In  clauses  (villi  and  (Ix).  by  inserting 
"national."  after  "the  payment  by  a"':  and 

(Bi  in  clause  (ixi.  by  Inserting    "general  re- 
search activities."  after  "the  costs  of 
SEC.  123.  CONTRIBUTIONS  THROCGH 

INTERMEDIARIES  AND  CONDLTTTS. 
Section   315<a"8'   of   the    Federal    Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  i2  US  C    44iaia)(8))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"I A)  Contributions  made  by  a  person,  ei- 
ther directly  or  Indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
a  particular  candidate.  Including  contribu- 
tions which  are  In  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  contributions  from  such  person  to  such 
candidate. 

"(B)  If  a  contribution  is  made  by  a  person 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate  through  an 
Intermediary  or  conduit,  the  intermediary  or 
conduit  shall  report  the  original  source  and 
the  intended  recipient  of  such  contribution 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Intended  recip- 
ient. 

"(C)  No  conduit  or  intermediary  shall  de- 
liver or  arrange  to  have  delivered  contribu- 
tions from  more  than  2  persons  who  are  em- 
ployees of  the  same  employer  or  who  are 
members  of  the  same  trade  association, 
meml>ershlp  organization,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

■•(D)  No  person  required  to  register  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  under  section  308 
of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
use  267).  or  an  officer,  employee  or  agent 
of  such  a  person,  may  act  as  an  Intermediary 
or  conduit  with  respect  to  a  contribution  to 
a  candidate  for  Federal  office  ' 
SEC.  IM.  INDEPENDENT  EXPENDmRES. 

la)    ATTRIBimON    UK    CuMMtNlCATIONB;     RE- 
PORTS—(1)    Section    318    nf    Fp:CA    i2    USC 
441d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)(1)  If  any  person  makes  an  Independent 
expenditure  through  a  broadcast  commu- 
nication on  any  television  or  radio  station, 
the  broadcast  communication  shall  Include  a 
statement— 


■■(A)  in  such  television  broadcast,  that  is 
clearly  readable  to  the  viewer  and  appears 
\  continuously    during    the    entire    length    of 
such  communication;  or 

■■|B)  in  such  radio  broadcast,  that  is  clear- 
ly audible  to  the  viewer  and  is  aired  at  the 
begrinnintf  and  ending  of  such  broadcast. 
setting  forth  the  name  of  such  person  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the  name 
of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organization. 

■•(2)  If  any  person  makes  an  independent 
expenditure  through  a  newspaper,  magazine. 
outdoor  advertising  facility,  direct  mailing, 
or  other  type  of  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising, the  communication  shall  include. 
In  addition  to  the  other  information  required 
by  this  section— 

•■(A)  the  following  sentence:  'The  cost  of 
presenting  this  communication  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits"; 
and 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  name  of 
the  person  who  paid  for  the  communication 
and.  in  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organi- 
zation, and  the  name  of  the  president  or 
treasurer  of  such  organization 

"(3)  Any  person  making  an  independent  ex- 
penditure described  in  paragraph  d)  or  i2) 
shall  furnish,  by  certified  mail,  return  re- 
ceipt requested,  the  following  information. 
to  each  candidate  and  to  the  Commission. 
not  later  than  the  date  and  time  of  the  first 
public  transmission  of  the  communication: 

■■(A)  Effective  notice  that  the  person  plans 
to  make  an  Independent  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  a  communication  which 
expressly  advocates  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  identified  candidate. 

■■(B)  An  exact  copy  of  the  intended  commu- 
nication, or  a  complete  description  of  the 
contents  of  the  intended  communication,  in- 
cluding the  entirety  of  any  texts  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  such  communication, 
and  a  complete  description  of  any  photo- 
graphs, films,  or  any  other  visual  devices  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  such  commu- 
nication. 

"(C)  All  dates  and  times  when  such  com- 
munication will  be  publicly  transmitted    " 

(2)  Section  318(a)  of  FECA  (2  USC  441d(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  "Whenever  "  and  in- 
serting '"Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
whenever" 

(b)  Definitios  of  Independent  Expe.ndi- 
TURE.— Paragraph  (17)  of  section  301  of  FECA 
(2  use.  431(17))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ••(17)  The  term'  and  insert- 
ing ••(17)iAi  The  term"';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A), 
an  expenditure  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  in  cooperation,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert with,  or  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of. 
a  candidate,  authorized  committee,  or  agent, 
if  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordination,  or 
direction  by  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  prior  t«  the  publication,  distribution, 
display,  or  broadcast  of  a  communication. 
and  it  shall  be  presumed  to  be  so  made  when 
it  is— 

"(1)  ba.«ed  on  information  about  the  can- 
didate's plans,  projects,  or  needs  provided  to 
the  person  making  the  expenditure  by  the 
candidate,  or  by  the  cAndidat,e's  agent;*,  with 
a  view  toward  having  an  expenditure  made; 
or 

"(ill  made  by  or  through  any  person  who 
Is,  or  has  been 

"(li  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's  au- 
thorized committees. 

••(II)  ser%'lng  as  an  officer  of  the  can- 
didate's authorized  committees;  or 


••(III)  providing  professional  services  to,  or 
receiving  any  form  of  compensation  or  reim- 
bursement from,  the  candidate,  the  can- 
didate's committee,  or  agent," 

(c)  Hearings  on  complaints.— Section 
309(a)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C.  437g(aii  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(13)  Within  3  days  after  the  Commission 
receives  a  complaint  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section  which  alleges  that  an  independent 
expenditure  was  made  with  the  cooperation 
or  consultation  of  a  candidate,  or  an  author- 
ized committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate, 
or  was  made  in  concert  with  or  at  the  re- 
quest or  suggestion  of  an  authorized  commit- 
tee or  agent  of  such  candidate,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  provide  for  a  hearing  to  determine 
such  matter." 

(d)  Expedited  Judicial  Review.— Section 
310  of  the  FECA  (2  U.S  C.  437h)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  courts 
to  advance  on  the  docket  and  to  expedite  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  the  disposition 
of  any  matter  relating  to  the  making  or  al- 
leged making  of  an  independent  expendi- 
ture " 

TITLE  II— INCREASE  OF  COMPETITION  IN 

POLITICS 
SEC.  201.  SEED  MONEY  FOR  CHALLENGERS. 

Section  315  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C  441ai.  as 
amended  by  section  111.  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

'"(J)(l)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(2), 
the  congressional  campaign  committee  or 
the  senatorial  campaign  committee  of  a  na- 
tional political  party,  whichever  is  applica- 
ble, may  make  contributions  to  an  eligible 
candidate  land  the  candidate's  authorized 
committees  1  which  in  the  aggregate  do  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  $100,000;  or 

••(Bi  the  aggregate  qualified  matching  con- 
tributions received  by  such  candidate  and 
the  candidate's  authorized  committees. 

"(2)  Any  contribution  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  an  expenditure  for 
purposes  of  subsection  id((3). 

■■(3 1  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  •qualified  matching  contributions' 
m.eans  contributions  made  during  the  period 
of  the  election  cycle  preceding  the  primary 
election  by  an  individual  who,  at  the  time 
such  contributions  are  made,  is  a  resident  of 
the  State  in  which  the  election  with  respect 
to  which  such  contributions  are  made  is  to 
be  held. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  eligible  candidate'  means  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  i  other  than  President  or 
Vice  President!  who  does  not  hold  Federal 
office" 
SEC,  202.  LSE  OF  CAMPAIGN  FfNTlS. 

Section  313  of  FECA  i2  U.S.C.  439ai  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  before 
"Amounts"  and  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(bi  Notwithstanding  subsection  (ai.  a 
holder  of  Federal  office  may  not  transfer  any 
amounts  received  as  contributions  or  other 
campaign  funds  to  any  account  maintained 
for  purposes  of  defraying  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses  m  connection  with  the  du- 
ties of  such  Federal  office." 

SEC,  203.  CANDIDATE  EXPENDITURES  FROM  PER 
SONAL  FL'NT»S. 

(at  Section  315  of  FECA  (2  USC  441ai,  as 
amended  by  section  201,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(kill  kA)  Not  less  than  15  days  after  a  can- 
didate qualifies  for  a  primary  election  ballot 


under  State  law,  the  candidate  shall  file  with 
the  Commission,  and  each  other  candidate 
who  has  qualified  for  that  ballot,  a  declara- 
tion stating  whether  the  candidate  intends 
to  expend  for  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion an  amount  exceeding  $250,000  from— 

•■(i  I  the  candidate's  personal  funds; 

••(ill  the  funds  of  the  candidate's  imme- 
diate family;  and 

••(iiii  personal  loans  incurred  by  the  can- 
didate and  the  candidate's  immediate  family 
m  connection  with  the  candidate's  election 
campaign. 

■•(B)  The  declaration  required  by  subpara- 
graph (A'  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire by  regulation. 

■■(2i  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  if  a 
candidate — 

"(At  declares  under  paragraph  il)  that  the 
candidate  intends  to  expend  for  the  primary 
and  general  election  funds  described  in  such 
paragraph  an  amount  exceeding  $250,000 

■'(B;  expends  such  funds  in  the  primary  and 
general  election  an  amount  exceeding 
$250,000:  or 

■iC'  fails  to  file  the  declaration  required 
by  paragraph  (1 1, 

the  limitations  on  contributions  under  sub- 
section I  a),  and  the  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures under  subsection  idi,  shall  be  modified 
as  provided  under  paragraph  3  with  respect 
to  other  candidates  for  the  same  office  who 
are  not  described  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B),  or 
(C). 

'•(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2) — 

■■(A)  the  limitation  'jnder  subsection 
(a)(l)iAi  shall  be  increased  tci  $5,000:  and 

••(Bi  if  a  candidate  described  m  paragraph 
(2)(Bi  expenvls  more  thpr  $1,000,000  of  funds 
described  in  paragraph  il  :n  the  primary  and 
general  election— 

■■(i)  the  limitation  under  subsection 
(a)(l)(Ai  shall  not  apply. 

"(ii)  the  limitation  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  political  committee  of 
a  political  party;  and 

••(iii)  the  limitation  under  subsection  (dK3) 
shall  not  apply 

The  $5,000  amount  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  adjusted  each  calendar  year  in  the 
same  manner  as  amounts  are  adjusted  under 
subsection   anil  nB'. 

"l4!  If- 

"(Ai  the  modifications  under  paragraph  (3) 
apply  for  a  convention  or  a  primary  election 
by  reason  of  1  or  more  candidates  taking  (or 
falling  to  take)  any  action  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B).  or  (Ci  of  paragraph  (2): 
and 

"iB)  such  candidates  are  not  candidates  in 
any  subsequent  election  in  the  same  election 
campaign,  including  the  general  election, 
paragraph    i3i   shall    cease   to   apply    to   the 
other  candidat.es  m  such  campaign, 

"(5i  A  candidate  who— 

"iAt  declares,  pursuant  tc-  paragraph  (1), 
that  the  candidate  does  not  intend  to  expend 
funds  described  m  paragraph  (1  in  excess  of 
$250,000;  and 

"(B)  subsequently  changes  such  declara- 
tion or  expends  such  funds  m  excess  of  that 
amount. 

shall  file  an  amended  declaration  with  the 
Commission  and  notify  all  other  candidates 
for  the  same  office  withm  24  hours  after 
changing  such  declaration  or  exceeding  such 
limits,  whichever  first  occurs,  by  sending  a 
notice  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. 

"(6)  Contributions  to  a  candidate  or  a  can- 
didate's authorized  committees  may  be  used 
to  repay  any  expenditure  or  personal  loan  in- 
curred   m    connection    with    the    candidate's 
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election  to  Federal  office  by  a  candidate  or  a 
member  of  the  candidate's  immediate  family 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  repayment— 

"(A)  Is  limited  to  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditure or  the  principal  amount  of  such 
loan  (and  no  interest  is  paid);  and 

"(B)  Is  not  made  from  any  such  contribu- 
tions received  after  the  date  of  the  general 
election  to  which  such  expenditure  or  loan 
relates. 

•'(7»  r'or  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'immediate  family'  means — 
"(A)  a  candidate's  spouse; 

••(B)  any  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grand- 
parent, brother,  half-brother,  sister,  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
spouse:  and 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  a  person  described  In 
subparag^raph  (B). 

••(8)  The  Commission  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  it  deems  necessary  under  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  this  Act  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  this  subsection  " 

SEC.  SM.  FRANKED  COMMUNICATIONa 

(a)  AME.NDME.VT  OF  TiTI.E  39.  UNITED  STATES 

Code— <1)  Section  3210(a)(6)(A)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(1)  If  the  mass  mailing  Is  mailed  during 
the  calendar  year  of  any  primary  or  general 
election  (whether  regular  or  runoff)  In  which 
the  Member  is  a  candidate  for  reelection: 
or":  and 

(B)  In  clause  (UMII),  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  immediately  before  the  date" 
and  inserting  "during  the  year". 

(2)  Section  3210(a)(6)(C)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "fewer 
than  60  days  Immediately  before  the  date" 
and  Inserting  "during  the  year". 

(3)  Section  3210(a)(6)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (Di. 
(E),  and  IF)  as  subparagraphs  (E).  (F).  and 
(O).  respectively:  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(D)(1)(I)  When  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
disseminates  information  under  the  frank  by 
a  mass  mailing,  the  Member  shall  register 
annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
such  mass  mailings.  Such  registration  shall 
be  made  by  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and  pro- 
viding, on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed. 

"(U)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
promptly  make  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mall  matter 
registered  and  a  description  of  the  group  or 
groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass  mailing 
was  mailed." 

"(il)(I)  When  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  disseminates  information 
under  the  frank  by  a  mass  mailing,  the  Mem- 
ber shall  register  annually  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  such  mass 
mailings  Such  registration  shall  be  made  by 
filing  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  copy  of  the  matter  mailed  and 
providing,  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  description 
of  the  group  or  groups  of  persons  to  whom 
the  mass  mailing  was  mailed 

"(III  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  promptly  make  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  and  copying  a  copy  of  the  mall 
matter  registered  and  a  description  of  the 
group  or  groups  of  persons  to  whom  the  mass 
mailing  was  mailed  " 


(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 

Senate— (1)  Paragraph  1  of  Rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  "less  than  sixty  days  immediately 
before  the  date"  and  Inserting  "during  the 
year". 

(2)  This  subsection  is  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate:  and 

(Bi  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  the 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  th*  case  of  any  other 
rule  of  the  Senate 
SEC.  SOS.  UMITATIONS  ON  GERRYMA.M)KKINC. 

(a)  Reapportionme.nt  ok  Rkiuksenta- 
TIVE8.— Section  22  of  the  Act  entitled  ""An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and  subse- 
quent decennial  censuses  and  to  provide  for 
apportionment  of  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress."' approved  June  IB.  1929  (2  U.S.C.  2a).  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (o:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(cKli  In  each  State  entitled  In  the  One 
Hundred  Third  Congress  or  In  any  subse- 
quent Congress  to  more  than  one  Represent- 
ative under  an  apportionment  made  pursu- 
ant to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Rlcardo 
Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional redlstrictlng".  approved  December  14. 
1967  (2  use.  2c).  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  there 
shall  be  established  in  the  manner  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  State  a  number  of  districts 
equal  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  such  State  is  so  entitled,  and  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  elected  only  by  eligible 
voters  from  districts  so  established,  no  dis- 
trict to  elect  more  than  1  Representative. 

•"(2)  Such  districts  shall  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  decennial  cen- 
sus date  established  In  section  Mlia)  of  title 
13.  United  States  Code,  but  In  no  case  later 
than  such  time  as  Is  reasonably  sufficient  for 
their  use  in  the  elections  for  the  One  Hun- 
dred Third  Congress  and  In  each  fifth  Con- 
gress thereafter. 

"'(d)(li  The  number  of  persons  in  congres- 
sional districts  within  each  State  shall  be  as 
nearly  equal  as  is  practicable,  as  determined 
under  the  then  most  recent  decennial  census. 

"(2)  The  enumeration  established  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  decennial  census  pursuant 
to  article  I.  section  11.  United  States  Con- 
stitution, shall  be  the  sole  basis  of  popu- 
lation for  the  establishment  of  congreulonal 
districts. 

■■(e»  Congressional  districts  shall  be  com- 
prised of  contiguous  territory.  Including  ad- 
joining insular  t«rTitory. 

"(f)  Congressional  districts  shall  not  be  es- 
tablished With  the  Intent  or  effect  of  diluting 
the  voting  strength  of  any  person,  group  of 
persons,  or  members  of  any  political  party. 

"(g)  Congressional  districts  shall  be  com- 
pact In  form  In  establishing  such  districts, 
nearby  population  shall  not  be  bypassed  In 
favor  of  more  distant  population. 

"(h)  Congressional  district  boundaries 
.shall  avoid  the  unnecessary  division  of  coun- 
ties or  their  equivalent  in  any  State. 

"(I)  Congressional  district  boundaries  shall 
be  established  In  such  a  manner  so  as  to  min- 
imize the  division  of  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  other  political  subdivisions 

•"(J)(l)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
congressional  districts  established  pursuant 
to  this  section  be  subject  to  reasonable  pub- 
lic scrutiny  and  comment  prior  to  their  es- 
tabllshmeDt. 


"(2)  At  the  same  time  that  Federal  decen- 
nial census  tabulations  data,  reports,  maps, 
or  other  material  or  information  produced  or 
obtained  using  Federal  funds  and  associated 
with  the  congressional  reapportionment  and 
redlstrictlng  process  are  made  available  to 
any  officer  or  public  body  in  any  State,  those 
materials  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
State  at  the  cost  of  duplication  to  any  per- 
son from  that  State  meeting  the  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  in  an  election  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 

•'(k)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  any  provision  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U  S.C   1973  et  seq). 

"(1)(1)  A  State  may  establish  by  law  cri- 
teria for  Implementing  the  standards  set 
forth  In  this  section. 

""(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  power  of  a  State  to 
strengthen  or  add  to  the  standards  set  forth 
In  this  section,  or  to  Interpret  those  stand- 
ards In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  law  of 
the  State,  to  the  extent  that  any  additional 
criteria  or  interpretations  are  not  In  conflict 
with  this  section." 

"(m)(l)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  any  action  to  enforce 
subsections  (c)  through  d  i. 

"(2)  A  person  who  meets  a  State's  quali- 
fications for  voting  in  an  election  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
State  may  bring  an  action  in  the  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  person  re- 
sides to  enforce  subsections  (o  through  (1) 
with  regard  to  the  State  In  which  the  person 
resides 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  authority  to  Issue 
all  Judgments,  orders,  and  decrees  necessary 
to  ensure  that  any  criteria  established  by 
State  law  pursuant  to  this  section  are  not  In 
conflict  with  this  section. 

"(4)  With  the  exception  of  actions  brought 
for  the  relief  described  In  paragraph  (3).  the 
district  court  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  a  three-judge  district  court  pursuant 
to  section  2284  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(5)  On  motion  of  any  party  In  accordance 
with  section  1657  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
court  to  assign  the  case  for  briefing  and 
hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and 
to  cause  the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expe- 
dited The  district  court  shall  have  authority 
to  enter  all  judgments,  orders  and  decrees 
necessary  to  bring  a  State  into  compliance 
with  this  Act. 

•"(6)  An  action  to  challenge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  congressional  district  in  a  State 
after  a  Federal  decennial  census  may  not  be 
brought  after  the  end  of  the  9-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  last  such 
district  is  so  established. 

"•(7)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
order  dismissing  a  complaint  for  failure  to 
state  a  cause  of  action  shall  be  appealable  in 
accordance  with  section  1253  of  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"(8)  If  a  district  court  fails  to  establish  a 
briefing  and  hearing  schedule  that  will  per- 
mit resolution  of  the  case  prior  w  the  next 
general  election,  any  party  may  seek  a  writ 
of  mandamus  from  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  dis- 
trict court  sits.  The  court  of  appeals  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  the  motion  for  a  writ 
of  mandamus  and  shall  establish  an  expe- 
dited briefing  and  hearing  schedule  for  reso- 
lution of  the  motion.  Such  a  motion  shall 
not  stay  proceedings  in  the  district  court. 
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■'(9)  If  a  dl^il^ict  court  determines  that  the 
congressional  districts  established  by  a 
State  s  redistricting  authority  pursuant  to 
this  Act  are  not  in  compliance  with  this  Act. 
the  court  shall  remand  the  plan  to  the 
State's  redlstrictlng  authority  to  establish 
new  districts  consistent  with  subsections  (c) 
through  (I).  The  district  court  shall  retain 
jurisdiction  over  the  case  after  remand. 

'"(10)  If.  after  a  remand  under  paragraph 
(9).  the  district  court  determines  that  the 
congressional  districts  established  by  a 
State's  redlstrictlng  authority  under  the  re- 
mand order  are  not  consistent  with  sub- 
sections (ci  through  (1).  the  district  court 
shall  enter  an  order  establishing  districts 
that  are  consistent  with  subsections  (o 
through  (1)  for  the  next  general  congres- 
sional election. 

"(Ill  If  any  question  of  State  law  arises  in 
a  case  under  this  section  that  would  require 
abstention,  the  district  court  shall  not  ab- 
stain. However,  in  any  State  permitting  cer- 
tification of  such  questions,  the  district 
court  shall  certify  the  question  to  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  whose  law  is  in  ques- 
tion. Such  certification  shall  not  stay  the 
proceedings  in  the  district  court  or  delay  the 
court"s  determination  of  the  question  of 
State  law. 

""(12)  With  the  exception  of  actions  brought 
for  the  relief  described  In  paragraph  (3),  an 
appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  district  court 
under  this  section  shall  be  taken  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1253  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  An  appeal  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  noticed  in  the  district  court  and  per- 
fected by  docketing  in  the  Supreme  Court 
within  thirty  days  of  the  entry  of  Judgment 
below.  Appeals  brought  to  the  Supreme 
Court  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  heard  as 
soon  as  practicable 

"■(13)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
""redlstrictlng  authority  "  means  the  officer 
or  public  body  having  initial  responsibility 
for  the  congressional  redlstrictlng  of  a 
Stat€." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  and  Re- 
pealer.— (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1657  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  chapter  153  or  "  and  inserting 
"chapter  153.  any  action  under  subsection 
(m)  through  d)  of  section  22  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  fifteenth  and 
subsequent  censuses  and  to  provide  for  ap- 
portionment of  Representatives  in  Congress.' 
approved  June  18.  1929  (2  US  C  2a  i.  or". 

(2)  Section  141(c)  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ""In  circumstances  in  which 
this  subsection  requires  that  the  Secretary 
provide  criteria  to,  consult  with,  or  report 
tabulations  of  population  to  (or  if  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  reason  provides  material  or 
information  to)  the  public  bodies  having  re- 
sponsibility for  the  legislative  apportion- 
ment or  districting  of  a  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide,  without  cost,  such  criteria, 
consultations,  tabulations,  or  other  material 
or  information  simultaneously  to  the  leader- 
ship of  each  political  party  represented  on 
such  public  bodies  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "political  party'  means  any 
political  party  whose  candidates  for  Rep- 
resentatives to  Congress  received,  as  the 
candidates  of  such  party,  5  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  votes  received  state- 
wide by  all  candidates  for  such  office  in  any 
of  the  5  most  recent  general  congressional 
elections  Such  materials  may  include  those 
developed  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  redls- 
trictlng purposes  for  the  1990  Census   " 

(3)  The  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Ricardo 


Vailejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  congres- 
sional redlstrictlng".  approved  December  14. 
1967  (2  use,  2c  I.  is  repealed 

SEC,  208.  ELECTION  FRAUD,  OTHER  PUBUC  COR- 
RUPTION, AND  FRALT)  IN  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE. 

(a)  ELEcno.v  Fraud  and  Other  Public 
Corruption.— (1)  Chapter  11  of  title  !8,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sectio.i: 

"i  225.  Public  corruption 

"lai  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  id),  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  en- 
deavors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  of  the  hon- 
est services  of  an  official  or  employee  of  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  or  Indian  tribal 
government  shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  in  a  circumstance  described 
in  subsection  (d),  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  en- 
deavors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  of  a  fair 
and  impartially  conducted  election  process 
in  any  primary,  runoff,  special,  or  general 
election — 

"(1)  through  the  procurement,  casting,  or 
tabulation  of  ballots  that  are  materially 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  or  that  are  in- 
valid, under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  election  is  held: 

""(2)  through  paying  or  offering  to  pay  any 
person  for  voting: 

""(3)  through  the  procurement  or  submis- 
sion of  voter  registrations  that  contain  false 
material  information,  or  omit  material  in- 
formation: or 

"(4i  through  the  filing  of  any  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  State  law  regarding 
an  election  campaign  that  contains  false  ma- 
terial information  or  omits  material  infor- 
mation. 

shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(ci  Whoever,  being  a  public  official  or  an 
official  or  employee  of  a  State,  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ment, in  a  circumstance  described  in  sub- 
section (di.  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  endeav- 
ors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any  scheme 
or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  of  the  right  to 
have  the  affairs  of  the  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  Indian  tribal  government  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  complete,  true,  and  ac- 
curate mat.erial  information,  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both. 

"'(d)  The  circumstances  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (ai,  (bi,  and  (c  <  are  that — 

""(1)  for  the  purpose  of  executing  or  con- 
cealing such  scheme  or  artifice  or  attempt- 
;n^;  to  do  so.  the  jjerson  so  doing — 

"(Ai  places  in  any  post  office  or  authorized 
depository  for  mail  matter,  any  matter  or 
thing  whatever  to  be  sent  or  delivered  by  the 
Postal  Service,  or  takes  or  receives  there- 
from, any  such  matter  or  thing,  or  know- 
ingly causes  to  be  delivered  by  mall  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  the  place 
at  which  it  Is  directed  to  be  delivered  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  any  such 
matter  or  thing; 

"•(Bi  transmits  or  causes  to  be  transmitted 
by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  television  com- 
munication in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce any  writings,  signs,  signals,  pict-ares, 
or  sounds: 

"(C)  transports  or  causes  to  be  transported 
any  person  or  thing,  c  ■  Induces  any  person  to 


travel  in  or  to  be  transported  in.  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  or 

■■(D)  uses  or  causes  t«  use  any  facility  of 
interstate  or  foreign  com.merce: 

"(2i  the  scheme  or  artifice  affects  or  con- 
stitutes an  attempt  to  affect  m  any  manner 
or  degree,  or  would  if  executed  or  concealed 
so  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 

■■(3)  as  applied  to  an  offense  under  sub- 
section (bi.  an  objective  of  the  scheme  or  ar- 
tifice is  to  secure  the  election  of  an  official 
who,  if  elected,  would  have  some  authority 
over  the  administration  of  funds  derived 
from  an  Act  of  Congress  totaling  JIO.OOO  or 
more  during  the  twelve-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  or  following  the  election  or 
date  of  the  offense 

"(e)  Whoever  deprives  or  defrauds,  or  en- 
deavors to  deprive  or  to  defraud,  by  any 
scheme  or  artifice,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  of  the  honest  se.-vices  of  a  pub- 
lic official  or  person  who  has  been  selected 
to  be  a  public  official  shall  be  fined  under 
this  title  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

""(fi  Whoever,  being  an  official,  public  offi- 
cial, or  person  who  has  been  selected  to  be  a 
public  official,  directly  or  indirectly  dis- 
charges, demotes.  suspends,  threatens, 
harasses,  or  in  any  manner  discriminates 
against  an  employee  or  official  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  endeavors  to  do  so,  m  order  to 
carry  out  or  to  conceal  any  scheme  or  arti- 
fice described  in  this  section,  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title  or  subject  to  imprisonment 
of  up  to  5  years  or  both. 

■"(gill  I  An  employee  or  official  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State  who  is  discharged,  de- 
moted, suspended,  threatened,  harassed,  or 
in  any  other  manner  discriminated  against 
because  of  lawful  acts  done  by  the  employee 
as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (C)  or 
because  of  actions  by  the  employee  or  offi- 
cial on  behalf  of  himself  or  others  in  further- 
ance of  a  prosecution  under  this  section  (in- 
cluding investigation  for,  initiation  of,  testi- 
mony for,  or  assistance  m  such  a  prosecu- 
tion! may  bring  a  civil  action  and  shai!  be 
entitled  to  all  relief  necessary  to  make  such 
employee  or  official  whole  Such  relief  shall 
include  reinstatement  with  the  same  senior- 
ity status  that  the  em.ployee  or  official 
would  have  had  but  for  the  discrimination,  3 
times  the  am.ount  of  back  pay,  interest  on 
the  back  pay,  and  compensation  for  any  spe- 
cial lamages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
crimination, including  reasonable  litigation 
costs  and  reasonable  attorneys  fees, 

""(2 1  An  indi\Tdual  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
relief  under  paragraph  d  if  the  individual 
participated  in  the  %'iolation  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  which  relief  is  sougbt. 

■"(3i  A  civil  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1 1  shall  be  stayed  by  a  court  upon  the 
certification  of  an  attorney  for  the  Govem- 
m.ent.  stating  that  the  action  may  adversely 
affect  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  a 
current  criminal  investigation  or  proceed- 
ing. The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall 
promptly  notify  the  court  when  the  stay 
may  be  lifted  without  such  adverse  effects 

"'(hi  For  purposes  of  this  section  — 

'"(li  the  term  "State'  means  a  Stat*  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Coium.bia. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  other  commonwealth, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

■•i2i  the  terms  'public  official'  and  "person 
who  has  been  selected  to  be  a  public  o-Tlcial' 
have  the  meaning  set  forth  in  section  201  and 
shall  also  Include  any  person  acting  or  pre- 
tending to  act  under  color  of  official  author- 
ity; 
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••(3)  thp  term  'offlclar  Includes— 

"(A)  any  person  employed  by,  exercising 
any  authority  dcrlvpil  from,  or  holdinK  any 
position  In  an  Indian  tribal  government  or 
the  ifovernment  of  a  State  or  any  subdivision 
of  the  executive,  lenflslaMve,  judicial,  or 
other  branch  of  government  thereof,  includ- 
InK  a  ilepartmenl.  independent  establish- 
ment, commission.  a<lmlnlstration.  author- 
ity, board,  and  bureau,  and  a  corporation  or 
Other  legal  entity  established  and  subject  to 
control  by  a  government  or  governments  for 
the  execution  of  a  governmental  or  Intergov- 
ernmental program. 

"(B)  any  person  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
under  color  of  official  authority,  and 

"(Ci  Includes  any  person  who  has  been 
nominated,  appointed  or  selected  to  be  an  of- 
ficial or  who  has  been  officially  Informed 
that  he  or  she  will  be  so  nominated,  ap- 
pointed or  selected, 

"(4)  the  term  under  color  of  official  au- 
thority' Includes  any  person  who  represents 
that  the  person  controls,  is  an  agent  of.  or 
otherwi.se  acts  on  behalf  of  an  official,  public 
official,  and  person  who  has  been  selected  to 
be  a  public  official,  and 

"(5)  the  term  uses  any  facility  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce'  Includes  the 
Intrastate  use  of  any  facility  that  may  also 
be  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  commer"e.'" 

(2i(A)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  Item: 

•225.  Public  Corruption." 

(B)  Section  1961(1  >  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "section  225 
(relating  to  public  corruption)."  after  "sec- 
tion 224  (relating  to  sports  bribery)." 

(C)  Section  2516(1  i(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "sec- 
tion 225  (relating  to  public  corruption).  " 
after  "section  224  (bribery  in  sporting  con- 
tests). " 

(b)  Fraud  in  Interstate  Commerce.— (D 
Section  1343  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  imiended— 

lAi  by  striking  transmits  or  causes  to  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  wire,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision communication  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  any  writings,  signs,  signals, 
pictures,  or  sounds  '  and  Inserting  "uses  or 
causes  to  be  used  any  facility  of  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  attempting  to  do  so" 
after  for  the  purpose  of  executing  such 
scheme  or  artifice" 

(2hAi  The  heading  of  section  1343  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"t  1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 
commerce". 

(H)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18.  L'niled  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  analysis  for  section  1343  and  In- 
serting the  following: 

"1343.  Fraud  by  use  of  facility  of  interstate 

commerce    ' 

TITLE  III— REDUCTION  OK  <  A.MPAIGN 
COSTS 

SEC.  301.  BROADt'Airr  UIM'Ol'NT. 

(a  I  FINDINOH  The  Congress  finds  tha^ 
(li  In  the  45  days  preceding  a  primary  elec- 
tion and  In  the  60  days  preceding  a  general 
election,  candidates  for  political  office  need 
to  l)e  able  to  buy.  at  the  lowest  unit  charge, 
non  preemptible  advertising  spots  from 
broadcast  stations  and  cable  television  sta- 
tions to  ensure  that  their  messages  reach  the 
intended  audience  and  that  the  voting  public 


has  an  opportunity   to  make  Informed  dec! 
slons: 

(2)  since  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
was  amended  In  1972  to  guarantee  the  lowest 
unit  charge  for  candidates  during  these  im- 
portant preelection  periods,  the  method  by 
which  advertising  spots  are  sold  in  the 
broadcast  and  cable  Industries  has  changed 
significantly: 

(3)  changes  in  the  method  for  selling  adver- 
tising spots  have  made  the  Interpretation 
and  enforcement  of  the  lowest  unit  charge 
provision  difficult  and  complex; 

(4)  clarification  and  simplification  of  the 
lowest  unit  charge  provision  In  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  Is  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  original  Intent  of  the 
provision:  and 

(5)  In  granting  discounts  and  setting 
charges  for  advertising  time,  broadcasters 
and  cable  operators  should  treat  candidates 
for  political  office  at  leswt  as  well  Aa  the 
most  favored  commercial  advertisers. 

(b)  AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  — 

Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  use.  315)  Is  amended- 

(ti  In  subsection  ib)(l).  by  striking  "class 
and", 

(2 1  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  respectively;  and 

(3 1  by  Inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection 

"(c)  A  licensee  shall  not  preempt  the  use. 
during  any  period  specified  in  sulwectlon 
(bid),  of  a  broadcasting  station  by  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  public  office  who  has 
purchased  such  use  pursuant  to  subsection 
( b  M  1 1    ■ 

TITI.K  rv— MIS<  KI.lJV.NKOlS  PROVlSIO.NS 

Subtitle  A  —  federal  Kleition  (  ommisition 
Knforcemenl  Authority 

SEC.  401    KIJ.MINATION  OF  K>:aM>N  TO  BEUEVE 
SfTA-SUARI). 

Section  3C»(ai(2i  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)<2))  Is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "i2)'",  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting the  following:  "Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  subparagraph  (B).  If  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  receiving  a  complaint  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  on  the  basis  of  Information 
ascertained  In  the  normal  course  of  carrying 
out  Its  supervisory  responsibilities  deter- 
mines, by  an  affirmative  vote  of  4  of  Its 
members,  that  an  allegation  of  a  violation  or 
from  pending  violation  of  this  Act  or  chapter 
95  or  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
states  a  claim  of  violation  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient under  the  standard  applicable  to  a 
motion  under  rule  12(bii6)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  Commission 
shall,  through  Its  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man, notify  the  person  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion. Such  vote  shall  occur  within  90  days 
after  receipt  of  such  complaint." 

SEC.  402.  INJUNCTIVE  AITTHORITY. 

Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C 
437g(a)(2)).  as  amended  by  section  401.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Bi  The  Commission  may  petition  the  ap- 
propriate court  for  an  injunction  if— 

"(ti  the  Commission  believes  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  likelihood  that  a  violation  of 
this  Act  or  of  chapter  95  or  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  Is  occurring  or  is  about 
to  occur. 

"(II)  the  failure  to  act  expeditiously  will 
result  in  irreparable  harm  to  a  party  affected 
by  the  potential  violation. 

"(ill)  such  expeditious  action  will  not 
cause  undue  harm  or  prejudice  to  the  inter- 
ests of  others;  and 


livi    tht^    puhllr     Interest    would    bt 
serve<l  by  thr  is.sua.'ice  of  an  Injunction 
SEC  Ma.  TIME  PERlOOa 

Section     :W9'ai.4i'A)    of     FECA    (2  ., 

437g(a)(4)(Aij  is  amended- 

(1 1  In  clause  d  i  by— 

lA)  striking  ".  for  a  period  of  at  least 
days.",  and 

(B)  striking  "90  days"  and  Inserting 
days". and 

(2)  In  clause  di)  by  striking  "at  leaist" 
inserting  "no  mure  than" 
SEC.  404.  KNOWING  VIOIATIO.N  PENALTIES. 

Section    309(a)(5)(B)    of    FECA    (2    US 
437g(aM5)(B)i  Is  amended   by   striking   "r 
require  that  the  person  Involved  in  such  0«>»j, 
dilation  agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penjf'f^ 
which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  iicoo* 
or  an  amount  equal   to  200  percent  of  Jay, 
contribution  or  expenditure  involved  in  .si^th 
violation"  and  Inserting  "shall  require  t*i»* 
the    person    involved    In    such    conclll»t>»»' 
agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penally  white  f9  ' 
not   less    than    the   greater   of  J5.000   c>ra«>/ 
amount  equal  to  any  contribution  or  expeiy. 
Iture  Involved  in  such  violation,  except  th/» 
If  the  Commission  believes  that  a  knowiiw 
and  willful  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  chapftr 
95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  CijAe. 
of  1986  has  been  committed  during  the  15-dd/ 
period  immediately  preceding  any  election,  q 
conciliation  agreement  entered  into  by  tht 
Commission  under  paragraph  i4)(Ai  shall  re- 
quire that  the  person  Involved  in  such  con 
dilation  agreement  shall  pay  a  civil  penalty 
which  is  not  less  than  the  greater  of  JlO.O^f 
or  an   amount  equal   to  200  percent  of  any 
contribution  or  expenditure  Involved  in  sueh 
violation." 

SEC.    405.    COURT    RESOI.VTI)    VIOIATIONS   AND 
PENAI.TIE8. 

Section  309(a)(6)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  437g(a)(6))  is 
amended  - 

(1)  in  subparagraph  lA)  by— 

(A)  striking  "Commission  may"  and  in- 
serting "Commission  shall". 

(B)  striking  "Including"  and  inserting 
"which  shall  include";  and 

(C)  striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  S5.000  or  an  amount  equal  to  any" 
and  Inserting  "which  equals  the  greater  of 
SIO.OOO  or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of 
any",  and 

(2i  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  — 

(A)  striking  "court  may"  and  inserting 
"court  shall";  and 

(Bi   striking   ".    Including"   and   inserting 
which  shall  include";  and 

(C)  striking  "which  does  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  $5,000  or  an  amount  equal  to  any" 
and  inserting  "which  equals  the  greater  of 
SIO.OOO  or  an  amount  equal  to  200  percent  of 
any" 
SEC.  40«.  PRIVATI':  (  IVIl.  ACTION.S. 

Section  309(a)(6KA)  of  FECA  (2  US  C. 
437g(a)(6)(Aii,  as  amended  by  section  405.  is 
amended— 

( 1 1  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(6)(A)";  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(11)  If.  by  a  tie  vote,  the  Commission  does 
not  vote  to  Institute  a  civil  action  pursuant 
to  clause  (1),  the  candidate  Involved  in  such 
election,  or  an  individual  authorized  to  act 
on  behalf  of  such  (  andulate.  may  file  an  ac- 
tion for  appropriate  relief  In  the  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  respond- 
ent is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  business  If 
the  court  determines  that  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred, the  court  shall  impose  the  appro- 
priate civil  penalty  Any  such  award  of  a 
civil  penalty  made  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 


lit  adtiltlon  to  any  such  civil  penalty,  the 
i^urt  shall  award  to  the  prevailing  party  m 
3/)/  action  under  this  paragraph,  all  attor- 
neyr^  fees  and  actual  costs  reasonably  m 
cufred  in  the  Investigation  and  pursuit  of 
any  such  action.  Including  those  attorneys' 
ftea  and  costs  reasonably  incurred  in  bring- 
ing or  defending  the  proceeding  before  the 
commission    " 

S£Q.   407.    KNOWING  VIOLATIONS   RESOLVXD   IN 
^  COURT. 

Section    309(a)(6)(C)    of    FECA     (2    U.S.C. 

437g(a)(6)(C))  Is  amended  by  striking  "may 
Ifrpose  a  civil  penalty  which  does  not  exceed 
.j-hi' greater  of  JIO.OOO  or  an  amount  equal  to 
lacpercent  of  any  contribution  or  expendi- 
iafC  Involved  in  such  violation"  and  insert- 
ing "shall  impose  a  civil  penalty  which  is 
f>^t  less  than  the  greater  of  JIO.OOO  or  an 
i/03unt  equal  to  200  percent  of  any  contribu- 
tiot  or  expenditure  involved  in  such  viola- 
Cion.  except  that  if  such  violation  was  com- 
jri<'*'^d  during  the  15-day  period  immediately 
pfpceding  the  election,  the  court  shall  im- 
p<S8e  a  civil  penalty  which  is  not  less  than 
lie  greater  of  J15.000  or  an  amount  equal  to 
fW  percent  of  any  contribution  or  expendl- 
iiire  involved  in  such  violation" 

SEC.   408.   ACTION  ON   COMPLAINT   BY   COMMIS- 
SION. 

^Section    309<a)(8)(A)    of    FECA    (2    U.S.C. 
437g(a)(8)(A))  is  amended— 
-t  (1 )  by  striking  "act  on  "  and  inserting  "rea- 
fpnably  pursue  "; 

(X(2)  by  striking  "120-day"  and  inserting  '60- 
4ay";  and 

.-;  (3)  by  striking  "United  States  District 
Court  for  '..he  District  of  Columbia"  and  In- 
serting "appropriate  court". 

SEC.  40*.  VIOLA'nON  OF  CONFIDENTIAJUTY   RE- 
QUIREMENT. 
Section    309(ai(12MB)    of    FECA    (2    U.S.C. 
437giai(  12)1  .A  11  Is  amended— 

(1)  by     striking      '$2,000"     and     inserting 
•$5,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "$5,000'  and  inserting 
"JIO.OOO" 

SEC.  410.  PENALTy  IN  ATTOR.NEY  GENERAL  AC 
T10N8. 

Section  309(dMl»(A)  of  FECA  i2  U.S.C. 
437g(d)(l « All  Is  amended  by  striking  "ex- 
ceed" and  inserting   "be  less  than' 

SEC.  411.  AMENDMENTS  RELA'nNG  TO  ENFORCE- 
MENT AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

(ai  Time  LiMiTA'no.s'.s  Fok  asd  Lndis.x  of  In- 
vestigations—Section  309(a)  of  FECA  '2 
U.S.C.  437g(a)).  as  amended  by  section  124.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs 

"(14)  The  Commission  shall  establish  time 
limitations  for  investigations  under  this  sub- 
section 

"(15)  The  Commission  shall  publish  an 
index  of  all  Investigations  under  this  section 
and  shall  update  the  Index  quarterly.'" 

(bi  Procedure  on  Initi.m-  Dfc,TER.MiNA- 
TlON— Section  309(a)(2)  of  FECA  (2  US  C 
437g(a)(2)).  as  amended  by  section  402.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following-  ""Before  a  vote  based  on  informa- 
tion ascertained  in  the  normal  course  of  car- 
rying out  supervisory  responsibilities,  the 
person  alleged  to  have  committed  the  viola- 
tion shall  be  notified  of  the  allegation  and 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate. 
In  writing,  to  the  Commission  within  15  days 
after  notification  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  against  such  person  on  the  oasis  of  the 
information  Prior  to  any  determination,  the 
Commission  may  request  voluntary  re- 
sponses to  questions  from  any  person  who 
may  become  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
A  determination  under  this  paragraph  shall 


be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  the  determination." 

(c)  Procedure  on  Probable  Cause  Deter- 

MlNA'noN. — (1)  Section  309(a)(3l  of  FECA  (2 
U-S.C.  437g(a)(3i)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following'  ""The  Commission 
shall  make  available  to  a  respondent  any 
documentary  or  other  evidence  relied  on  by 
the  general  counsel  in  making  a  rec- 
ommendation under  this  subsection.  Any 
brief  or  report  by  the  general  co:;"~.sel  that 
replies  to  the  respondent's  brief  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  respondent." 

i2)  Section  309(a)(4HA)  of  FECA  i2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)i4)(A)i  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(ill)  A  determination  under  clause  lii 
shall  be  made  only  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  upon  request  of  the  respondent  and 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  determination. 

"(iv)  The  Commission  shall  not  require 
that  any  conciliation  agreement  under  this 
paragraph  contain  an  admission  by  the  re- 
spondent of  a  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  law." 

(d)  Elimination  of  En  Banc  Hearing  Re- 
quirement.—Section  310  of  FECA  (2  U.S.C 
437h).  as  amended  by  section  124(d).  is 
amended  by  striking  "".  which  shall  hear  the 
matter  sitting  en  banc". 

SEC.  412.  TIGHTENING  ENFORCEMENT. 

la)  REPEAL  OF  Period  of  Limitation.— Sec- 
tion 406  of  FECA  i2  US  C  455)  is  repealed 

lb)  Supplying  of  Information  to  the  At- 
torney General —Section  309(a)(12)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
U.S.C.  437g(a](i2)(A)i  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"iC)  Nothing  in  this  section  shai;  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  or  prevent  the  Commis- 
sion from  making  information  contained  in 
compliance  files  available  to  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  Attorney  General's  request. 
in  connection  with  an  investigation  or 
trial." 

Subtitle  B — Other  Provisions 

SEC.  421.  DISCLOSURE  OF  DEBT  SETTLEMENT 
AND  LOAN  SECURITY  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  304(bi  of  FECA  (2  U  S  C  434(b)i.  as 
amended  by  section  112,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8).  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9)  and  inserting  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs 

""(10)  for  the  reporting  period,  the  terms  of 
any  settlement  agreement  entered  into  with 
respect  to  a  loan  or  other  debt,  as  evidenced 
by  a  copy  of  such  agreement  filed  as  part  of 
the  report;  and 

""(11)  for  the  reporting  period,  the  terms  of 
any  security  or  collateral  agreement  entered 
into  with  respect  to  a  loan,  as  evidenced  by 
a  cop.v  of  such  agreement  filed  as  part  of  the 
report    " 

SEC.  422.  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  DRAFT  A-SD  EN 
COURAGEMENT  PURPOSES  WITH  R£ 
SPECT  TO  ELECTIONS  FOR  FEDERAL 
OFFICE. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  301(8)(A')  of  FECA 
(2  U.S.C.  431(8)(A)i  is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i).  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (li)  and  inserting  ";  and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

""(ill)  any  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance, 
or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value 
made  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  draft- 
ing a  clearly  identified  individual  as  a  can- 
didate  for   Federal   office   or  encouraging  a 


clearly  identified  individual  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Federal  office." 

(b)  Draft  and  Encouragement  Co.ntribu- 
tions  To  Be  Treated  as  Candidate  Con- 
tributions.—Section  315(a)  of  FECA  (2 
use  441a(aii.  as  amended  by  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(12)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  il  >  A  and 
paragraph  i2i(Ai.  any  contribution  descri'bed 
in  section  SOKSxAniii  ■  shall  be  treated,  with 
respect  to  the  individual  involved,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  a  candidate,  whether  or  not  the 
individual  becomes  a  candidate." 

SEC.  423.  SEVERABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  th;s  Act.  or  the  application  of 
any  such  provision  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  any 
other  such  provision,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
SEC.  424.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  November  10. 
1992.  and  shall  apply  to  all  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  after  that  date 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  once  again  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  a  very  far- 
reaching,  comprehensive  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  bill.  This  measure,  the 
subject  of  extensive  debate  m  the  last 
Congress  as  well,  goes  farther  than  any 
other  reform  proposal  we  ve  had  before 
us.  It  achieves  what  I  believe  should  be 
the  goals  of  campaign  finance  reform. 
As  I  have  stated  here  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  I  believe  those  goals  to  be 
twofold. 

First,  if  the  perception  is  that  PACs 
are  an  evil,  then  ban  P.'^C  contribu- 
tions altogether.  If  the  special  Interest 
spending  is  troublesomie.  and  more  and 
more  people  across  the  Nation  seem  to 
think  it  is.  then  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  That  something  is.  in  my 
view,  doing  away  with  PAC  contribu- 
tions. UTiatever  may  have  been  the 
public  perception  of  campaign  financ- 
ing in  the  past,  there  is  today  wide- 
spread feeling  that  elections  are  prin- 
cipally financed  by  groups  who  have  a 
very  narrow  interest  as  opposed  to  a 
broad  public  interest.  In  a  democracy, 
the  public  must  perceive  the  law  to  be 
fair  or  confidence  is  severely  under- 
mined. The  obvious  way  to  respond  to 
the  growing  perception  that  Members 
of  Congress  are  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  SE>ecial  interests  is  to  eliminate  all 
PAC  contributions — corporate,  labor, 
trade  association,  and  independent. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  does 
this. 

Second,  any  campaign  finance  reform 
bill  should  encourage  massive  partici- 
pation in  campaigns.  You  don't  accom- 
plish this  with  expenditure  limits. 
Such  limits  simply  drive  a  candidate  to 
raise  money  in  the  least  expensive, 
quickest  way  possible  and  with  the 
least  effort.  The  candidate  contacts  a 
minimal  number  of  contributors  who 
are  able  to  give  the  largest  amount 
until  the  contribution  limits  are 
reached.  I  don't  think  this  is  what  we 
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want  to  achieve.  Our  goal  should  be  to 
encourasre  millions  of  people  to  give 
small  financial  contributions  directly 
to  campaigns.  If  we  can  encourage  10  to 
20  million  people  to  give  $5,  $10.  or  $50 
directly  to  a  campaign,  we  will  ensure 
the  massive  voter  participation  we  are 
trying  to  achieve.  While  the  bill  before 
us  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  In 
this  regard,  it  is  a  good  start.  We  cut  in 
half— from  $1,000  to  $500— the  individual 
contribution  limit  for  out-of-State  con- 
tributions. The  In-state  individual  con- 
tribution limit  is  left  unchanged  at 
$1,000. 

I  do  not  believe  most  candidates  have 
explored  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
finance  a  campaign  through  small  con- 
tributions In  every  instance  where 
candidates  have  tried  to  collect  small 
contributions,  they  have  succeeded.  In 
my  camjjaign  for  reelection  in  1986.  I 
had  over  161.000  contributions— 95  per- 
cent of  those  were  contributions  of  $50 
or  less. 

The  challenge,  then,  is  to  create  a  de- 
vice that  will  seek  to  make  congres- 
sional campaigns  more  competitive, 
less  dependent  on  large  contributors, 
and  financed  by  a  broader  segment  of 
the  population.  This  bill  provides  the 
means  by  which  to  accomplish  this.  If 
we  force  candidates  to  finance  their 
campaigns  with  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  small  contributions,  then  the 
candidate  will  have  to  go  door  to  door; 
they  will  have  to  be  Involved  at  the 
grassroots  level. 

Ironically,  the  candidates  this  will 
favor  the  most  are  not  incumbent  U.S. 
Senators  or  Representatives,  who  of 
necessity  must  spend  most  of  the  year 
in  Washington.  DC.  Rather  it  will  favor 
their  challengers,  who  can  stay  in  the 
State  all  year  long,  who  will  have  a 
good  base  of  support,  and  who  will  have 
hundreds  of  followers  who  believe  in 
them  and  will  help  them  raise  money 
through  small  donations.  The  link  be- 
tween voters  and  candidates  is 
strengthened  by  this  grassroots  ap- 
proach. Candidates  are  made  aware  of 
voters'  concerns  and  are  hence  more  re- 
sponsive once  elected.  The  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  puts  people  back 
into  the  political  process. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  sweeping  and.  I  believe. 
very  necessary  reforms.  We  get  rid  of 
soft  money  contributions.  We  limit 
bundling  and  independent  expendi- 
tures. We  eliminate  the  millionaire's 
loophole.  A  candidate  should  work  hard 
to  get  elected.  He  or  she  should  earn 
the  seat 

The  effect  of  these  provisions,  the  in- 
evitable result.  Is  that  spending  will  go 
down.  Under  this  bill,  candidates  will 
have  to  go  out  and  raise  money  in 
smaller  amounts  from  many,  many 
more  people.  Congress  to  this  point  has 
taken  the  easy  route  to  raising  money, 
that  is  to  raise  It  In  large  contribu- 
tions from  relatively  few  people  or 
PAC's.  Under  this  bill,  we  will  have  to 


broaden  our  base.  Instead  of  $5,000  PAC 
contributions  from  one  source,  we  will 
have  to  seek  much  smaller  contribu- 
tions from  many  sources. 

What  we  really  want  to  accomplish 
with  campaign  reform  legislation  is 
voter  participation,  a  galvanization  of 
grassroots  volunteers,  and  money 
raised  in  small  amounts.  This  would  be 
good  for  the  voters,  good  for  our 
States,  good  for  politics,  and  good  for 
challengers  who  are  In  local  politics  in 
our  home  States,  'i'ou  then  have  every 
benfit  without  having  to  resort  to 
PAC's.  soft  money,  or  bundling.  What 
you  have  then  is  a  de  facto  reduction  in 
spending.  At  the  same  time,  you  are 
able  to  run  a  successful  campaign  with- 
out one  penny  of  public  funds. 

The  real  stumbling  block  In  all  our 
discussions  on  campaign  finance  re- 
form has  been  over  the  issue  of  spend- 
ing limits.  That  is  a  touchstone  dif- 
ference, and  make  no  mistake,  spend- 
ing limits  are  dependent  on  some  form 
of  public  funds,  of  Federal  largesse.  It 
may  not  necessarily  be  money  directly 
from  the  Treasury,  hut  it  will  be  some 
form  of  Federal  largesse,  nonetheless, 
in  exchange  for  agreeing  to  spending 
limits:  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  reduced 
mail  rates  or  free  television  time  or 
free  something  else  if  you  agree  to 
spending  limiU.  Public  financing  of 
campaigns,  whether  it  be  direct  or  indi- 
rect, is  not  in  this  bill.  Republicans  are 
very  averse  to  asking  the  taxpayers  to 
fund  our  campaigns  when  we  are  run- 
ning $300  billion  deficits.  Whether  it  Is 
direct  money  from  the  Treasury,  as  in 
Presidential  campaigns,  or  subsidized 
mailing  rates,  it  is  still  money  from 
the  Government.  When  we  are  running 
$300  billion  deficits,  we  should  not  be 
asking  on  top  of  that  for  taxpayers  to 
fund  our  campaigns,  either  fully  or  par- 
tially. 

I  contend,  and  I  repeat,  when  you 
have  gotten  rid  of  PAC's  and  sewer 
money,  when  you  have  gotten  rid  of 
bundling  and  lower  the  out-of-State 
contribution  limit  to  $500  or  less,  the 
effect  will  be  to  drive  campaign  spend- 
ing down.  So  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  accept  this.  Apart  from 
this  spending  limit  issue.  I  think  most 
people  of  good  conscience  can  say  these 
reforms  go  in  the  right  direction.  I 
would  hope  that  these  reforms  will  not 
get  hung  up  on  the  sole  issue  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  the  assertion  that  if 
there  are  no  spending  limits,  there  will 
be  no  reform  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  put  aside 
partisan  differences  and  ambitions  and 
correct  the  flaws  in  our  campaign  fi- 
nance system.  There  is  genuine  biparti- 
san agreement  on  a  number  of  the  pro- 
posed solutions.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
session  of  Congress  will  see  a  real 
breakthrough  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats.  The 
time  has  come,  and  I  believe  we  have 
the  commitment,  to  enact  comprehen- 
sive, meaningful  reform— reform  which 


will  foster  competition  and  encourage 
broadbased  Individual  participation  in 
our  Nation's  political  process.* 


S. 
and 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Bradi-EY): 
144.  A  bill  to  protect  the  natural 
cultural  resources  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  Glen  Canyon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

GRAND  CANYON  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  DeConcini 
and  Senator  Bradley  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce or.  more  accurately,  to  reintro- 
duce the  Grand  Canyon  Protection  Act. 
This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  and  I  had  anticipated  that  it 
would  become  law  at  that  time.  While 
the  bill  enjoyed  widespread  support  in 
Congress,  regrettably,  it  fell  victim  to 
last  minute  politics  and  final  passage 
could  not  be  secured  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  101st  Congress. 

While  I  was  disappointed  that  the  bill 
W£is  not  enacted  in  the  last  Congress.  I 
am  privileged  nonetheless  to  reintro- 
duce this  vital  legislation  and  to  work 
for  its  rapid  approval  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  seeks 
to  remedy  a  critical  environmental 
problem— a  problem  facing  our  Na- 
tion's most  precious  natural  treasure — 
the  Grand  Canyon.  The  problem  I  refer 
to  is  the  continued  degradation  of  nat- 
ural resources  within  the  canyon  due 
to  current  operational  practices  at 
Glen  Canyon  Dam— a  structure  located 
on  the  Colorado  River.  30  miles  up- 
stream from  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

In  a  report  released  in  .January  1988. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mined that  certain  aspects  of  dam  op- 
erations, particularly  the  irregular  re- 
lease of  water  to  produce  hydroelectric 
peaking  power,  have  a  substantial  ad- 
verse impact  on  a  variety  of  down- 
stream environmental  and  recreational 
resources,  including  resources  within 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  These 
impacts  include  the  irreparable  erosion 
of  Colorado  River  beaches,  the  impair- 
ment of  habitat  for  endangered  fish 
species,  and  ill  effects  on  recreational 
fishing  and  white  water  river  rafting. 

The  question  of  whether  we  should 
act  to  protect  the  crown  jewel  of  our 
National  Park  System  is  beyond  de- 
bate. The  answer  is  unequivocally  yes. 
The  question  is  how  do  we  accomplish 
our  aims?  The  Grand  Canyon  Protec- 
tion Act  contains  the  answer  It  pro- 
vides the  means  to  remedy  these  ad- 
verse impacts,  and  to  preserve  the 
pjark's  resources  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  and  future  generations.  First,  the 
bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, as  manager  of  the  dam,  to  operate 
the  dam  in  a  manner  that  protects  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Grand  Canyon 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
timely  completion  of  an  environmental 


impact  statement  on  the  dam  oper- 
ations. This  study  will  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  scientific  date  he  needs 
to  make  responsible  operational  deci- 
.sions  and  to  fulfill  his  duty  to  protect 
the  canyon. 

Third,  because  the  EIS  process  is  ex- 
pected to  take  up  to  2  more  years  to 
complete,  the  bill  calls  on  the  Sec- 
retary to  implement  protective  interim 
flows  to  mitigate  adverse  environ- 
mental impacts  while  the  search  for 
long  term  solutions  is  underway.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  to 
develop  and  implement  a  long-term 
monitoring  program  to  ensure  we  con- 
tinue to  meet  our  stewardship  respon- 
sibilities in  the  future. 

I've  explained  in  general  terms  what 
the  legislation  does,  now  let  me  ex- 
plain in  greater  depth  why  I  believe  it's 
necessary. 

Mr  President,  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  to  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  appreciate  what  a  special  place 
it  is.  I  will  refrain  from  trying  to  de- 
scribe its  inspiring  beauty  and  its 
timeless  significance  as  the  crown 
jewel  of  our  Nation's  natural  heritage. 
Frankly,  I've  found  such  an  endeavor 
an  impossible  task.  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  capture  its  true  essence.  Any- 
one who  has  beheld  a  sunrise  at  Navajo 
Point,  hiked  the  backcountry  on  the 
Tanner  Trail  or  run  the  rapids  at  Lava 
Falls  understands  the  frustration  of 
trying  to  describe  the  indescribable,  so 
I  shall  not  try. 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  Grand  Canyon  is 
a  unique  and  irreplaceable  gift  which 
we  have  a  moral  duty  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  to  hold  in  trust  for  our  chil- 
dren. That  duty  Is  why  this  legislation 
is  necessary. 

The  impact  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  on 
the  Grand  Canyon  has  been  the  focus  of 
enormous  attention  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  Constructed  in  1963,  the 
dam  is  a  major  component  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  The  struc- 
ture impounds  water  critical  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States.  It  provides  flood  control. 
generates  clean  and  economical 
hydroelectrlcity  and  offers  rec- 
reational opf)ortunities  to  millions  of 
Americans  every  year.  This  multipur- 
pose facility  provides  many  benefits, 
but  the  impacts  of  the  operating  regi- 
men we  have  established  risk  a  price- 
less part  of  our  natural  heritage.  We 
are  just  now  beginning  to  truly  appre- 
ciate and  properly  address  those  im- 
pacts. 

What  exactly  are  these  costs':'  Eight 
years  ago.  when  concern  about  the  im- 
pact of  dam  operations  on  the  canyon 
was  first  raised,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  James  Watt  initiated  the  Glen 
Canyon  environmental  studies  to  ana- 
lyze and  quantify  the  extent  of  the 
problem.  Phase  I  of  the  studies  was 
concluded  in  1988.  The  study  indicates 
that  power  operations  at  the  dam  are, 


indeed,  having  a  substantial  adverse 
impact  on  three  important  downstream 
Colorado  River  resources;  beaches,  en- 
dangered fish,  and  recreation. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  describe,  m 
general  terms,  the  correlation  between 
dam  operations  and  the  degradation 
identified  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. For  those  interested  in  a  more 
detailed  scientific  analysis.  I  would 
recommend  reading  the  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  on  phase  1  of 
the  Glen  Canyon  environmental  stud- 
ies. 

First,  let's  address  the  beaches.  The 
Glen  Canyon  environmental  studies 
found  that  widely  fluctuating  water  re- 
leases from  the  dam.  primarily  for  the 
maximum  generation  of  hydroelectric 
p)eaking  power,  are  contributing  to  the 
erosion  of  river  beaches.  It's  critical  to 
recognize  that  river  beaches  are  not 
merely  convenient  resting  spots  for 
river  rafters,  hikers,  and  Grand  Canyon 
campers.  The  beaches  are  extremely 
valuable  biological  resources  which 
support  riparian  vegetation  and  diverse 
forms  of  wildlife.  They  are  precious  and 
fragile  ecosystems  which  are  as  vital  a 
part  of  the  canyon  as  a  view  from  the 
South  Rim  and  just  as  deserving  of  pro- 
tection. 

Some  maintain  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem with  beach  erosion.  They  assert 
that  the  river  beaches  are  actually  bet- 
ter off  because  of  the  dam.  They  cite 
the  fact  that,  historically,  predam 
flood  flows  raging  down  the  river 
would,  occasionally,  scour  the  canyon 
leaving  little  in  their  wake,  and  that 
taming  the  river  has  put  an  end  to  such 
events.  There  is  no  doubt  that  certain 
flood  flows  inflicted  enormous  damage 
on  beaches  and  drastically  reduced 
their  size  and  number.  No  responsible 
student  of  the  river  would  suggest  oth- 
erwise. 

It  must  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
before  the  dam  was  constructed,  sedi- 
ment was  permitted  to  flow  down  the 
Colorado  River  unimpeded.  That  sedi- 
ment would  typically  collect  forming 
new  beaches,  enabling  the  river  to  re- 
pair Itself  naturally  as  it  had  over  the 
millenia. 

The  conditions  today,  however,  are 
different.  The  dam  restricts  sediment 
transport  and  seriously  reduces  the 
building  blocks  necessary  for  beach 
formation.  Without  the  natural  trans- 
portation of  sediment,  the  widely  fluc- 
tuating flows  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
along  with  very  high  water  flows  are 
gradually  and  irreversibly  eroding  can- 
yon beaches.  I'm  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues would  agree,  we  simply  cannot 
sit  idly  by  and  watch  a  vital  part  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  environment  wash  away 
into  oblivion. 

Another  resource  affected  by  dam  op- 
erations is  native  fish  species,  includ- 
ing the  endangered  humpback  chub. 
Postdam  changes  in  water  temperature 
and  fluctuating  releases  have  changed 
the  environment  in  which  these  species 


are  expected  to  survive.  The  exact  im- 
pact of  current  operations  and  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  operational  changes 
will  continue  to  be  examined  during 
the  environmental  impact  statement 
currently  underway.  Clearly,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  assist  these  species  in 
their  fight  for  survival.  If  changes  in 
dam  operations  can  promote  their  re- 
covery, as  suggested  by  the  Glen  Can- 
yon studies,  then  we  must  do  what  we 
can  to  assist. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  impact 
of  dam  operations  on  recreation — in- 
cluding river  rafting  and  the  world- 
class  trout  fishery  at  Lee's  Ferry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  without  the  dam 
there  would  be  no  trout  fishery,  and 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  has  had  some  posi- 
tive effects  on  white  water  boating  in- 
cluding extending  the  boating  season. 
Those  factors  should  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  these  recreational  activities 
should  receive  second  rate  status,  nor 
does  it  mean  that  we  should  disregard 
opportunities  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  these  resources  as  dam  oper- 
ations are  developed. 

According  to  the  GCES  final  report, 
fluctuating  releases  during  the  winter 
months  reduce  the  natural  reproduc- 
tion of  trout  by  exposing  spawning 
beds  and  denying  access  of  reproducing 
adults  to  tributaries.  Furthermore, 
fluctuations  and  low  minimum  flows 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  river  raft- 
ing. Operational  changes  can  be  made 
to  improve  these  recreational  re- 
sources, and  its  time  they  receive  the 
consideration  they  deserve  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking process. 

While,  in  sum.  the  impact  of  current 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  operations  on  the 
canyon  is  generally  bad  news,  the  good 
news  is  that  the  dam  can  be  operated 
in  a  manner  which  will  better  protect 
the  environmental  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  Grand  Canyon  Exactly 
how  that  will  be  accomplished  is  up  to 
the  dictates  of  science  and  the  findings 
of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. 

With  an  EIS  underway  some  might 
wonder  why  legislation  is  necessary.  I. 
along  with  Senator  DeConcim.  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  urging  him  to  order 
the  environmental  impact  statement, 
and  subsequently  we  called  on  the  Sec- 
retary to  implement  protective  interim 
flows.  I  support  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion to  pursue  those  important  courses 
of  action.  The  Grand  Canyon  Protec- 
tion Act.  however,  is  necessary  because 
its  enactment  will  place  us  irreversibly 
on  the  road  to  making  lasting  and  crit- 
ical decisions  on  how  the  Grand  Can- 
yon fits  into  Glen  Canyon  Dam  oper- 
ations. Statutorily  defining  our  stand- 
ards will  leave  no  doubt,  now  and  in 
the  future,  about  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
will  of  Congress  in  that  regard. 

The  environmental  impact  statement 
IS    obviously    a    critical    underta'tcing. 
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Whether  we  can  successfully  turn  our 
Kood  intentions  into  meanlHRful  and 
measurable  benefits  to  the  canyon  en- 
vironment depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  EIS  That's  why  I  hope  that  as 
hearln^fs  are  conducted  on  the  Grand 
Canyon  Protection  Act.  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  protrress 
and  status  of  the  environmental  Im- 
pact statements  being  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
western  area  power  authority  An  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  process  would 
prove  very  informative  and  useful  to 
all  concerned. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  has  provided  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  many  benefits — clean 
and  dependable  energy  to  help  power 
the  region's  tribal,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial growth,  water  for  people  to 
survive  and  for  our  crops  to  grow,  and 
recreational  opportunities  for  millions. 
The  mighty  Colorado  and  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  have  provided  us  with 
very  special  gifts  indeed— supporting  a 
wide  array  of  interests  and  uses  This 
legislation  does  not  suggest  that  we 
forego  these  benefits  In  fact,  the  bill 
states  categorically  that  the  dam's 
water  storage  and  delivery  functions 
shall  not  be  disrupted. 

This  legislation  merely  ensures  that 
we  put  our  priorities  back  Into  perspec- 
tive. It  will  see  that  we  don't  allow  our 
constructive  use  of  one  Important  re- 
source to  become  an  abuse  of  an- 
other—particularly the  Grand  Canyon 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  clearly  state 
that  1  understand  the  importance  of  af- 
fordable electrical  power  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 
I'm  confident  that  we  can  find  viable 
and  cost-effective  alternatives  for  any 
peaking  p)ower  potential  which  might 
be  lost  from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  I  urge 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  work  together 
and  with  power  developers  and  users  in 
the  region  to  help  identify  and  develop 
those  alternatives. 

I'd  like  to  note  that  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Senate  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  the  bill  I  originally  intro- 
duced along  with  Senators  DeConcini 
and  Bradlky  last  year  Following  the 
introduction  of  that  bill,  we  heard  from 
a  variety  of  individuals  and  groups  who 
expressed  concerns  and  suggested  Im- 
provements to  the  legislation.  In  re- 
sponse, last  August.  I  convened  a  meet- 
ing in  my  Phoenix  office  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  parties  in- 
cluding environmental  organizations, 
and  representatives  of  public  power  and 
water  interests 

At  the  meeting  all  parties  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  views 
about  the  bill  Many  valid  points  were 
made  and  I  asked  these  groups  to  work 
together  to  achieve  a  consensus  which 
would  ensure  the  highest  standards  of 
protection  for  the  Grand  Canyon  Trust, 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Colorado  River  En- 
ergy     Distributors     Association,      the 


American  Public  Pciwer  Association, 
and  water  representatives  from  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Basin,  meet  that  very 
formidable  challenge  Together  they 
worked  out  an  agreement  which,  as  I 
said,  was  approved  by  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year. 

Their  task  was  not  any  easy  one. 
Many  diverse  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory Interests  were  at  stake.  But 
through  cooperation  and  commitment, 
they  succeeded.  Those  who  participated 
deserve  our  gratitude  and  congratula- 
tions. As  I  said,  the  bill  upholds  the 
highest  standards  of  canyon  protec- 
tion, but  ensures  that  decisions  on  how 
to  accomplish  that  end  will  be  made  in 
a  manner  which  is  equitable  and  fair. 

My  colleagues  will  notice  that  the 
bill  I'm  introducing  today  does  delete 
one  provision  of  the  legislation  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress.  This  provision  was  added  last 
year  as  an  amendment  during  the  En- 
ergy Committee  markup.  It  tells  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  how  to  fi- 
nance the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  scientific 
studies  and  the  power  revenues  lost  due 
to  the  changes  in  dam  operations  re- 
quired by  the  law.  The  question  of  who 
pays  for  environmental  Impact  state- 
ments and  the  economic  Impacts  of 
conducting  them  is  a  policy  question 
with  far  reaching  Implications  well  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  legislation.  The 
administration  expressed  Its  strong  op- 
position to  the  financing  provision  say- 
ing that  "it  violates  long  standing  con- 
gressional and  executive  branch  pol- 
icy." 

Selectively  altering  current  adminis- 
trative procedures  in  this  one  case  Is 
neither  appropriate  nor  is  it  fair  and 
doing  so  could  imperil  passage  of  the 
legislation  The  generally  applied  poli- 
cies should  apply  In  this  case.  Any  defi- 
ciencies or  inequities  which  may  exist 
in  those  policies  would  be  better  re- 
dressed administratively  or  legisla- 
tively in  a  manner  that  will  apply  to 
all  cases  of  this  nature,  rather  than 
micromanaging  the  financing  question 
In  the  Grand  Canyon  Protection  Act. 
With  that  one  exception,  the  bill  we  In- 
troduce today  Is  Identical  to  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed  unanimously 
last  year. 

Before  leaving  the  topic  of  financing. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  believe  fair- 
ness and  equity  should  be  observed  in 
allocating  costs  for  environmental  Im- 
pact statements.  We  should  strive  to 
distribute  the  costs  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible among  all  the  project  purposes 
and  beneficiaries  rather  than  singling 
out  any  one  group  to  solely  bear  the 
burden. 

In  conclusion.  1  would  like  to  recall 
the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  dedicated  support- 
ers of  the  Grand  Canyon  It  was  almost 
90  years  ago.  that  President  Roosevelt 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  marvelled  at  the  magnificence  he 


beheld.  Moved  by  its  grandeur,  the 
President  admonished  those  assembled. 
He  said; 

Leave  the  Canyon  as  it  Is.  'You  cannot  im- 
prove on  It  the  a^es  have  been  at  work  on  It. 
and  man  can  only  mar  it  What  you  can  do  Is 
to  keep  It  for  your  children,  your  children's 
children,  and  for  all  who  come  after  you 

Those  simple  words  define  the  re- 
sponsibility with  which  we — the 
present  day  stewards  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon— have  been  vested.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  enable  us  to  fulfill  that 
responsibility  faithfully  Let  us  do  so 
with  resolve  and  dispatch 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  letters  of  support  for  the  Grand 
Canyon  Protection  Act  be  printed  Im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    H4 
Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Grand  Can- 
yon Protecttrin  Act  of  1990" 

SEC.    2.    PROTKCnoN    OK    (;RA.ND    CANYON    NA- 
TIONAL PARK. 

(a I  In  General  —The  Secretary  shall  oper- 
ate Glen  Canyon  Dam  In  accordance  with  the 
additional  criteria  and  operating  plans  speci- 
fied In  section  4  and  exercise  other  authori- 
ties under  existing  law  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  protect,  mitigate  adverse  impacts  to.  and 
Improve  the  values  for  which  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  and  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  were  established,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources and  visitor  use. 

lb)  CoMPUANCE  WrrH  EScisTiNo  Law  —The 
Secretary  shall  Implement  this  section  In  a 
manner  fully  consistent  with  and  subject  to 
the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact,  the  Water  Treaty 
of  1944  with  Mexico,  the  decree  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  Arizona  v  California,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  of  1956  and  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  1968  that  govern  alloca- 
tion, appropriation,  development,  and  expor- 
tation of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
basin 

(b»  Rt'LE  OF  Construction —Nothing  In 
this  Act  alters  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  or  the  Glen 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  were  es- 
tablished or  affects  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility Of  the  Secretary  wlih  respect  to 
the  management  and  administration  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  Glen  Can- 
yon National  Recreation  Area.  Including 
natural  and  cultural  resources  and  visitor 
use.  under  laws  applicable  Uj  those  areas.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  Act  of  Au- 
ffust  25.  1916  1 39  Stat  535 1,  as  amended  and 
supplemented 

SEC.  ».  INTERIM  OPERATION  OF  C.l£S  CANYON 
DAM. 

lai  Plan  —The  Secretary  shall  - 
111  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  develop  a  plan  for  op- 
erating Glen  Canyon  Dam  on  an  Interim 
basis  to  protect,  mitigate  adverse  effects  to. 
and  Improve  the  condition  of  the  natural, 
recreational,  and  cultural  resources  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and 
(2)  Implement  the  plan  on  the  earlier  of — 


I A  I  September  1 .  1991 :  or 

I B I  the  cessation  of  research  flows  used  for 
preparing  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment ordered  by  the  Secretary  on  July 
27.  1989.  whichever  is  sooner. 

(bi  CRrrERlA.'  The  interim  plan  described 
In  subsection  la)  shall  be  designed  to 

(1 1  not  interfere  with  the  water  storage  and 
delivery  functions  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  pur- 
suant to  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact,  and 
other  laws  relating  the  allocation  of  the  Col- 
orado River; 

(2)  minimize,  to  the  extent  reasonably  pos- 
sible, the  adverse  environmental  Impact  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  operations  on  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  and  Glen  Canyon  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  downstream  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam: 

13)  adjust  fluctuating  water  releases  used 
for  the  production  of  peaking  hydroelectric 
power  and  adjust  rates  of  flow  changes  for 
fluctuating  flow  that  will  minimize,  to  the 
extent  reasonably  possible,  adverse  down 
stream  impacts: 

(4)  minimize  flood  releases,  consistent  with 
section  2; 

(5)  maintain  sufficient  minimum  flow  re- 
leases from  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  minimize, 
to  the  extent  reasonably  pfissible,  adverse 
environmental  Impacts  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
operations  on  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
and  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreational  Area 
downstream  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  and  pro- 
tect fishery  resources:  and 

(6)  limit  maximum  flows  released  during 
normal  operations  to  minimize,  to  the  extent 
reasonably  possible,  the  adverse  environ- 
mental Impacts  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  oper- 
ations on  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
downstream  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  and  pro- 
tect fishery  resources 

(c)  Consultation. —The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  Implement  the  interim  plan  de- 
scribed in  this  section  in  consultation  with— 

CI)  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Department 
OCtbe  Interior,  includini?  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  National  Park  Service; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Energy: 

(3)  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Nevada.  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming: 

(4)  Indian  tribes;  and 

(5)  the  tfpneral  public,  includinK  represent- 
atives of  the  academic  and  scientific  commu- 
nities, environmental  organizations,  the 
recreation  industry,  and  contractors  for  the 
purchase  of  Federal  power  produced  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dam 

(d)  Best  Available  Data  —The  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  implement  the  interim, 
plan  referred  to  in  this  section  using  the  best 
and  most  recent  scientific  data  available 

le)  Termination  of  Lnterim  Plan  The  in- 
terim plan  described  in  this  section  shall  ter- 
minate upon  compliance  by  the  Secretary 
with  section  4 

(f)  Deviation  From  Interim  Pi^n  -  The 
Secretary  may  deviate  from  the  interim  plan 
referred  to  in  this  section  upon  a  finding 
that  deviation  is  necessary  and  in  the  public 
interest  to — 

(1)  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4(a); 

(2)  respond  to  hydrologlc  extremes  or 
power  system  operating  emergencies;  or 

(3)  reduce  adverse  effects  on  downstream 
Colorado  River  natural,  recreational,  or  cul- 
tural resources. 


SEC.  4.  GLEN  CANYON  DAM  EIWIRONMENTAL  IM- 
PACT STATEMENT:  LONG-TERM  OP- 
ERATION OF  GLEN  CANYON  DAM. 

(a)  Final  Environmental  Impact  State- 
MEN-T.— Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
complete  a  final  Glen  Canyon  Dam  environ- 
mental impact  statement,  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  142  U.S.C  4321  et  seq.  i. 

lb)  AUDIT.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall— 

(1)  audit  the  costs  and  benefits  to  water 
and  power  users  and  to  natural,  recreational, 
and  cultural  resources  resulting  from  man- 
agement policies  and  dam  operations  identi- 
fied pursuant  to  the  environmental  impact 
statement  described  m  subsection  (ai;  and 

l2)  report  the  results  of  the  audit  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  Adoption  of  Criteria  and  Plans.— d) 
Based  on  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  rec- 
ommendations m.ade  in  the  environmental 
impact  statement  prepared  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b).  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  adopt  criteria  and  operating  plans  sep- 
arate from  and  in  addition  to  those  specified 
in  section  602ibi  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968  and 

(Bi  exercise  other  authorities  under  exist- 
ing law. 

so  as  to  ensure  that  Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  op- 
erated in  a  manner  consistent  with  section  2. 

(2)  Each  year  after  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  criteria  and  operating  plans  pursuant  to 
paragraph  iIj,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  a  report,  sepa- 
rate from  and  in  addition  to  the  report  speci- 
fied in  se,"tion  602(bi  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  of  1968  on  the  preceding 
year  and  the  projected  year  operations  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  In  preparing  the  criteria  and  operating 
plans  described  m  section  602ibi  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Project  Act  of  1968  and  in 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Governors  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  and  with  the  general  public. 
including— 

(Ai  representatives  of  academic  and  sci- 
entific communities: 

(B)  environmental  organizations; 
iC)  the  recreation  industry;  and 

iDi  contractors  for  the  purchase  of  Federal 
power  produced  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam, 

Id)  Report  to  Congress —Upon  implemen- 
tation of  long-term  operations  under  sub- 
section ic),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment described  in  subsection  la  i  and  a  report 
describing  the  long-term  operations  and 
other  reasonable  mitigation  m.easures  taken 
to  protect,  mitigate  adverse  impacts  to.  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  natural,  rec- 
reational, and  cultural  resources  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  downstream  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 

SEC.  5.  LONG-TERM  MONfTOHING. 

lai  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish and  implement  long-term  monitoring 
programs  and  activities  that  will  ensure  that 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  operated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  2 

lb)  Research— Long-term  monitoring  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  shall  include  any  nec- 
essary research  and  studies  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  Secretary's  actions  under  sec- 
tion 4ici  on  the  natural,  recreational,  and 
cultural  resources  of  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area. 

IC)  Consultation.— The  monitoring  pro- 
grams and   activities  conducted   under  sub- 


section la)  shall  be  established  and  imple- 
mented in  consultation  with— 

.  1 1  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 

i2)  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming; 

l3)  Indian  tribes;  and 

(4)  the  general  public.  Including  represent- 
atives of  academic  and  scientific  commu- 
nities, environmental  organizations,  the 
recreation  industry,  and  contractors  for  the 
purchase  of  Federal  power  produced  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dam 
SEC.  6.  RUU:  OF  CONSFRUCnON, 

Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  to  affect  in 
any  way— 

il)  the  allocations  of  water  secured  to  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States  by  any  compact, 
law,  or  decree:  or 

i2i  any  Federal  environmental  law,  includ- 
ing  the   Endangered   Species  Act  (16  U.S.C, 
1531  et  seq  i. 
SEC,  7,  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act, 

Grand  Canton  Trust, 
Washington.  DC  January  14.  1991. 
Senator  John  McCain, 
Senator  Dennis  DeConcini, 
Senator  Bill  Bradley. 
U.S  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  McCain.  Senator  DeCon- 
cini. AND  Senator  Bradley  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  Grand  Canyon  Trust's  support 
for  the  Grand  Canyon  FTotection  Act  of  1991. 
a  bill  which  will  halt  the  ongoing,  irrevers- 
ible damage  which  Glen  Canyon  Dam  oper- 
ations are  mnicting  on  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park 

The  Grand  Canyon  Protection  Act  of  1991 
accomplishes  several  important  objectives. 
First,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  protect  the  downstream  environ- 
mental and  recreational  resources  m  the 
Grand  Canyon  when  making  decisions  about 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  operations.  Second,  the 
bill  provides  clear  and  unequivocal  guidance 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration 
cWAPA  '1  as  these  two  federal  agencies  pre- 
pare Environmental  Impact  statements  on 
policies  and  actions  which  affect  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam  operations  Third,  the  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  set  interim  oper- 
ating criteria  for  Glen  Canyon  Dam  which 
will  protect  the  downstream  envTronment  in 
the  Grand  Canyon  during  preparation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  WAPA's  En\-1- 
ronmental  Impact  Statements.  Fourth,  the 
bill  provides  for  a  long  term  scientific  re- 
search and  monitoring  program  to  evaluate 
the  effect  of  dam  operations  over  time  so 
that  adjustments  can  be  made  to  operating 
procedures  based  on  the  most  up-to-date,  ac- 
curate information  Finally,  the  legislation 
establishes  an  open  public  process  for  annual 
and  periodic  review  of  operating  criteria  for 
Glen  Canyon  Dam 

The  Grand  Canyon  TYust  looks  forward  to 
working  with  you  to  secure  the  Grand  Can- 
yon Protection  Act's  expeditious  passage  We 
respectfully  request  that  a  hearing  on  the 
legislation  be  held  SlS  soon  as  possible  In 
July  1989,  the  Secretary  of  the  Intenor  di- 
rected the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  prepare 
an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  operations.  We  believe 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  EIS  proc- 
ess suffers  from  a  lack  of  clear  objectives 
and  direction  Accordingly,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon Protection  Act  is  critical  to  ensunng 
that  the  Secretary  of  Intenor  protects  the 
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downstream  resources  In  the  Grand  Canyon 
when  establishing  annual  and  lonK  term  oi>- 
eratlng  criteria  for  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 

We  also  wish  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  your  leadership  and  for  your  commit- 
ment to  protectlnff  the  crown  Jewel  of  our 
National  Park  System.  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park. 

Cordially. 

Edward  M.  Norton.  Jr  . 

Prestdent 


By  Mr.  THURMOND 
S.  145.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  to  modify 
the  compensation  for  private  bank- 
ruptcy trustees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BANKRUPTCY  ADMINISTRATION  IMPROVEMENTS 

ACT 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  compensation  method  for  private 
bankruptcy  trustees. 

Under  current  law.  private  trustees 
in  a  chapter  7  bankruptcy  proceedings 
are  paid  $45  out  of  the  debtors  case  fil- 
ing fee  and  are  also  paid  a  commission 
from  the  estate  funds  based  on  the 
amount  of  money  disbursed  to  credi- 
tors. Unfortunately,  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  chapter  7  cases  there  are  no  as- 
sets of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  liq- 
uidation. Therefore,  the  trustee  re- 
ceives only  $45. 

The  Justice  Department  strongly  be- 
lieves that  enhancing  the  compensa- 
tion for  bankruptcy  trustees  will  pro- 
vide them  with  the  "increased  re- 
sources and  incentive  to  recover  assets 
concealed  by  unscrupulous  debtors  and 
to  liquidate  them  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  '  By  improving  the  com- 
pensation method,  the  trustees  will  be 
motivated  to  carefully  consider  each 
bankruptcy  case,  and  ensure  that  the 
system  is  not  being  abused. 

This  legislation  will  require  that  a 
portion  of  the  payment  for  bankruptcy 
trustees  be  mandatory,  and  an  addi- 
tional discretionary  compensation  may 
be  awarded  in  certain  cases.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  cost  of  this  en- 
hancement will  not  be  borne  by  the 
Trea-sury,  but  rather  by  the  users  of 
the  bankruptcy  system. 

I  believe  thi.s  bill  will  be  very  helpful 
in  improving  the  administration  of 
bankruptcy  cases  and  providing  for 
competent  trustees.* 

By  Mr  THURMOND; 
S  146  .^  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  reme- 
dial jurisdiction  of  inferior  Federal 
courts,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REMEDIAL  JURISDICTION  OF  INFERIOR  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

Mr  THLTRMOND.  Mr.  President,  1 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
prohibit  P'ederal  judges  from  ordering 
new  taxes  or  ordering  Increases  in  ex- 
isting tax  rates  as  a  judicial  remedy 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
in  Missouri  versus  Jenkins  to  allow 
Federal  judges  to  order  new  taxes  or 


tax  increases  as  a  judicial  remedy.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  this  narrow  5  to  4 
decision  permits  Federal  judges  to  ex- 
ceed their  proper  boundaries  of  juris- 
diction and  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  this  ruling  and  con- 
gressional response  raises  two  con- 
stitutional issues  which  warrant  dis- 
cussion. First.  I  mentioned  earlier  is 
whether  Federal  courts  have  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  inject  them- 
selves into  the  legislative  area  of  tax- 
ation. The  second  constitutional  issue 
arises  in  light  of  the  Judicial  Taxation 
Prohibition  Act  which  I  am  now  intro- 
ducing to  restrict  the  remedial  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts.  This  nar- 
rowly drafted  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit Federal  judges  from  ordering  new 
taxes  or  ordering  increases  in  existing 
tax  rates.  I  believe  it  is  clear  under  ar- 
ticle III  that  the  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  restrict  the  remedial  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Courts  in  this 
fashion. 

First  I  want  to  speak  on  the  issue  of 
judicial  taxation.  Not  since  Great  Brit- 
ain's ministry  of  George  Grenville  in 
1765  have  the  American  people  faced 
the  assault  of  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation as  now  authorized  in  the 
Jenkins  decision. 

As  part  of  his  imperial  reforms  to 
tighten  British  control  in  the  colonies. 
Grenville  pushed  the  Stamp  Act 
through  the  Parliament  in  1766.  This 
act  required  excise  duties  to  be  paid  by 
the  colonists  in  the  form  of  revenue 
stamps  affixed  to  a  variety  of  legal 
documents.  This  action  came  at  a  time 
when  the  colonies  were  in  an  uproar 
over  the  Sugar  Act  of  1764  which  levied 
duties  on  certain  imports  such  as 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  linens  and  other 
items. 

The  ensuing  firestorm  of  debate  in 
America  centered  on  the  power  of  Brit- 
ain to  tax  the  colonies.  James  Otis,  a 
young  Boston  attorney,  echoed  the 
opinion  of  most  colonists  stating  that 
the  Parliament  did  not  have  power  to 
tax  the  colonies  because  Americans 
had  no  representation  in  that  body.  Mr. 
Otis  had  been  attributed  in  1761  with 
the  statement  that  "taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny  " 

In  October  1765,  delegates  from  nine 
States  were  sent  to  New  York  as  part 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  to  protest 
the  new  law.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  John  Adams  wrote  In  opposition 
to  the  Stamp  Act: 

We  have  always  understood  it  to  be  a  grand 
and  fundamental  principle  *  *  *  that  no 
freeman  shall  be  subject  to  any  tax  to  which 
he  has  not  given  his  own  consent,  in  person 
or  by  proxy 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  protest- 
ing the  acts  of  Parliament.  One  resolu- 
tion stated 

It  is  inseparably  essential  to  the  freedom 
of  a  people  *  *  *  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  on 


them,  but  with  their  own  consent,  given  per- 
sonally or  by  their  representatives 

The  resolutions  concluded  that  the 
Stamp  Act  had  a  'manifest  tendency 
to  subvert  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  colonists." 

Opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  ve- 
hemently continued  through  the  colo- 
nies in  pamphlet  form.  These  pam- 
phlets asserted  that  the  basic  premise 
of  a  free  government  included  taxation 
of  the  people  by  themselves  or  through 
their  representatives. 

Other  Americans  reacted  to  the 
Stamp  Act  by  rioting,  intimidating  tax 
collectors.  and  boycotts  directed 
against  England.  While  Grenvill's  suc- 
cessor was  determined  to  repeal  the 
law.  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
climate  in  the  colonies  brought  on  the 
American  Revolution.  The  principles 
expressed  during  the  earlier  crisis 
against  taxation  without  representa- 
tion became  firmly  imbedded  in  our 
Federal  Constitution  of  1787. 

Yet.  the  Supreme  Court  has  over- 
looked this  fundamental  lesson  in 
American  history.  The  Jenkins  deci- 
sion extends  the  power  of  the  judiciary 
into  an  area  which  has  traditionally 
been  reserved  as  a  legislative  function 
within  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments.  In  The  Federalist  No.  48, 
James  Madison  explained  that  in  our 
democratic  system,  "the  legislative 
branch  alone  has  access  to  the  pockets 
of  the  people   " 

This  idea  has  remained  steadfast  in 
America  for  over  200  years  Elected  of- 
ficials with  authority  to  tax  are  di- 
rectly accountable  to  the  people  who 
give  their  consent  to  taxation  through 
the  ballot  box.  The  shield  of  account- 
ability against  unwarranted  taxes  has 
been  removed  now  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  sanctioned  judicially  im- 
I>osed  taxes.  The  American  citizenry 
lacks  adequate  protection  when  they 
are  subject  to  taxation  by  unelected, 
life  tenured  Federal  judges. 

There  are  many  programs  and 
projects  competing  for  a  finite  number 
of  tax  dollars.  The  public  debate  sur- 
rounding taxation  is  always  intense 
Sensitive  discussions  are  held  by  elect- 
ed officials  and  their  constituents  con- 
cerning increases  and  expenditures  of 
scarce  tax  dollars.  To  allow  Federal 
judges  to  impose  taxes  is  to  discount 
valuable  public  debate  concerning  pri- 
orities for  expenditures  of  a  limited 
public  resource. 

Mr.  President,  the  dispositive  issue 
presented  by  the  Jenkins  decision  is 
whether  the  American  people  want,  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy,  to  be  ex- 
pected to  taxation  without  their  con- 
sent by  an  independent  and  insulated 
judiciary.  I  most  assuredly  believe  they 
do  not. 

This  brings  us  to  be  second  constitu- 
tional issue  which  we  mu.st  address  in 
light  of  the  Jenkins  decision.  That 
issue  is  congressional  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  limit  the  remedial 


jurisdiction  of  lower  Federal  courts  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress.  Article  III. 
section  1,  of  the  Constitution  provides 
jurisdiction  to  the  lower  Federal  courts 
as  the  "Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish."  There  is  no 
mandate  in  the  Constitution  to  confer 
equity  jurisdiction  to  the  inferior  Fed- 
eral courts  Congress  has  the  flexibility 
under  article  III  to  "ordain  and  estab- 
lish" the  lower  P'ederal  courts  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  This  basic  premise 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  number  of  cases  Including 
Lockerty  versus  Phillips.  Lauf  versus 
E.G.  Skinner  and  Co..  Kline  versus 
Burke  Construction  Co..  and  Sheldon 
versus  Sill. 

This  legislation  would  preclude  the 
lower  Federal  courts  from  issuing  any 
order  or  decree  requiring  imposition  of 
"any  new  tax  or  to  increase  any  exist- 
ing tax  or  tax  rate."  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  language  is  wholly  consistent 
with  congressional  authority  under  ar- 
ticle III.  section  1  of  the  Constitution. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
which  would  restrict  the  power  of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  from  hearing  con- 
stitutional claims.  It  accords  due  re- 
spect to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  merely  limits  the  avail- 
ability of  a  particular  judicial  remedy 
which  has  traditionally  been  a  legisla- 
tive function.  The  objective  of  this  leg- 
islation is  straightforward,  to  prohibit 
P'ederal  courts  from  increasing  taxes. 
The  language  in  this  hill  applies  to  the 
inferior  Federal  courts  and  does  not 
deny  claimants  judicial  access  to  seek 
redress  of  any  Federal  constitutional 
nght. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore a  Federal  judge  orders  tax  in- 
creases to  build  new  highways  or  pris- 
ons? I  do  not  believe  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers had  this  type  of  activism  in  mind 
when  they  established  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government.  The  role  of  the 
judiciary  is  to  interpret  the  law.  The 
power  to  tax  is  an  exclusive  legislative 
right  belonging  to  the  Congress  and  the 
individual  States.  We  are  accountable 
to  the  citizens  and  must  Justify  any 
new  taxes. 

The  .American  jjeople  deserve  a  time- 
ly response  to  the  Jenkins  decision  and 
we  must  provide  protection  against  the 
imposition  of  taxes  by  an  independent 
judiciary. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
SIMPSON,  Mr.  DOMENICI. 
BOREN.      Mr.      MCCONNELL. 

Symms.    Mr.    Burns,    and 

SMITH): 
S.  147.  A  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  other 
purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


FEDERAL  DEATH  PENALTi'  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  102d  Congress  convenes.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  establishes  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  and  provides  the 
death  penalty  for  certain  Federal  of- 
fenses. The  death  penalty  is  not  a  new 
issue  for  the  Senate.  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  major  crime  reform  measure 
which  contained  a  comprehensive 
death  penalty  measure.  Efforts  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  weaken  or  strip  the 
death  penalty  from  this  bill  were 
soundly  defeated.  That  death  penalty 
provision  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
comprehensive  death  penalty  bill  I  in- 
troduced last  Congress.  S.  32.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
similar  measure  as  part  of  their  com- 
prehensive crime  bill.  Unfortunately, 
during  the  closing  days  of  last  Con- 
gress, death  penalty  opponents  m  con- 
ference stripped  the  crime  bill  of  this 
important  and  urgently  needed  meas- 
ure. 

Regarding  constitutional  procedures, 
this  bill  provides  procedures  similar  to 
those  put  in  place  by  the  death  penalty 
included  in  the  drug  bill.  Currently. 
numerous  Federal  statutes  provide 
that  a  sentence  of  death  may  be  im- 
posed if  a  person  is  found  guilty.  How- 
ever, the  reality  is  that  the  death  pen- 
alty cannot  be  imposed  because  con- 
stitutional procedures  for  imposing 
such  a  sentence  have  not  existed.  The 
1972  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Furman 
versus  Georgia  rendered  the  Federal 
death  penalty  procedures  unconstitu- 
tional. Subsequently,  in  a  series  of 
landmark  decisions  handed  down  in 
1976.  the  Surpreme  Court  determined 
that  the  death  penalty  was  constitu- 
tional when  imposed  under  certain  pro- 
cedures specifically  designed  to  guard 
against  the  jury  using  its  "unfettered 
discretion."  The  Supreme  Court  has 
subsequently  handed  down  numerous 
decisions  clarifying  the  circumstances 
and  means  by  which  the  death  penalty 
may  be  implemented. 

In  the  past,  I  have  undertaken  nu- 
merous efforts  in  the  Senate  to  estab- 
lish procedures  which  satisfy  the  con- 
stitutional standards  set  by  the  Su- 
preme Court^including  my  efforts  last 
year.  The  bill  I  am  offering  today  com- 
ports with  the  constitutional  require- 
ments outlined  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  establishes  the  procedures  for  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for  the 
numerous  Federal  crimes  that  cur- 
rently authorize  a  sentence  of  death. 

Briefly,  I  will  discuss  these  proce- 
dures. The  bill  mandates  a  bifurcated 
process  which  the  factfinder  must  fol- 
low when  determining  whether  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  Justified.  This  process 
consists  of  a  first  hearing  to  determine 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant 
and  a  second  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  death  penalty  should  be 


if    the    defendant 
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IS    found 


imposed 
guilty. 

Additionally,  this  bill  requires  that 
in  order  to  seek  a  sentence  of  death, 
the  Government  must  give  notice  to 
the  defendant  within  a  reasonable  time 
before  trial  is  initiated.  The  Govern- 
ment must  also  identify  in  that  notice 
the  statutory  aggravating  factors  it  in- 
tends to  prove.  As  well,  the  sentencing 
hearing  would  be  held  before  the  same 
jury  which  determined  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant,  unless  the  defendant  re- 
quests and  the  Government  agrees  to 
have  the  hearing  before  the  trial  judge 
alone. 

The  factfinder,  whether  the  jury  or 
judge,  in  its  deliberation  following  the 
sentencing  hearing,  would  have  to 
make  a  series  of  determinations  before 
a  sentence  of  death  could  be  imposed. 
First,  depending  upon  the  crime  in- 
volved, the  factfinder  must  detemine 
that  special  threshold  requirements 
exist,  such  as  the  defendant  inten- 
tionally killed  the  victim  or  the  de- 
fendant intentionally  engaged  in  con- 
duct which  the  defendant  knew  would 
create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  a  per- 
son If  none  are  found  to  exist,  a  sen- 
tence other  than  death  would  have  to 
be  imposed.  Second,  if  the  required 
threshold  factors  are  found  to  exist, 
the  factfinder  would  have  to  make  a 
special  finding  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
statutory  aggravating  factor  presented 
at  the  sentencing  hearing.  All  members 
of  the  jury  must  find  the  existence  of 
at  least  one  aggravating  factor,  al- 
though they  need  not  agree  upon  the 
same  one.  in  order  to  move  onto  a  final 
weighing  process.  If  any  one  member  of 
the  jury  fails  to  find  the  existence  of 
an  aggravating  factor,  a  sentence  other 
than  death  would  have  to  be  imposed. 
Only  those  aggravating  factors  found 
to  exist  by  a  majority  of  the  Jury  may 
be  considered  in  the  final  weighing 
process. 

Finally,  the  deliberation  moves  to 
the  third  step,  the  final  weighing  proc- 
ess. Here  the  Jury  or  judge  will  weigh 
all  of  the  aggravating  factors  against 
all  the  mitigating  factors  to  determine 
whether  the  aggravating  factors  suffi- 
ciently outweigh  the  mitigating  fac- 
tors. During  this  final  process,  any 
member  of  the  jury  who  finds  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mitigating  factor  may  con- 
sider such  factor  established  for  pur- 
poses of  the  final  weighing  as  to  wheth- 
er the  death  penalty  should  be  applied, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  Jurors  who 
believe  the  factor  has  been  established. 
If  the  jury  or  judge  does  In  fact  deter- 
mine that  the  aggravating  factors  suf- 
ficiently outweigh  the  mitigating  fac- 
tors, a  death  sentence  could  then  be  ap- 
propriately imposed. 

In  addition,  this  bill  also  contains 
provisions  which  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  death  on  a  r>erson 
who  was  less  than  16  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  offense. 
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As  well  as  applying  these  constitu- 
tional procedures  to  crimes  where  the 
death  penalty  is  already  authorized, 
this  bill  authorizes  the  death  penalty 
for  the  following  offenses:  First,  cer- 
tain attempts  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent: second,  murder  by  a  Federal  pris- 
oner serving  a  life  term  in  a  Federal 
correctional  institution;  third,  hostage 
taking  situations  where  death  results 
to  the  hostage,  or  to  a  person  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  a  hostage  or  apprehend 
the  hostage  takers;  fourth,  murder  for 
hire  and  murder  in  aid  of  racketeering 
activity;  and  fifth,  genocide  where 
death  results.  With  the  exception  of 
the  genocide  provision,  these  provi- 
sions were  all  contained  in  similar  bills 
introduced  in  the  99th.  100th.  and  101st 
Congress. 

Without  question,  the  death  penalty 
is  a  familiar  issue  to  the  Senate.  Last 
year,  the  Senate  approved  a  death  pen- 
alty similar  to  this  measure  as  part  of 
the  crime  bill  debate.  An  effort  to  strip 
It  from  the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  73  to  25.  In  the  98th  Congress,  the 
Senate  approved  a  death  penalty  bill 
which  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
bill  I  offer  today.  That  bill  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  63  to  32.  In  the 
100th  session.  Congress  considered  and 
passed  these  much  needed  procedures 
as  part  of  the  drug  bill.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  100th  Congress  was  a 
valuable  first  step.  However,  we  did  not 
go  far  enough  The  legislation  enacted 
only  permits  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  those  who  murder  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  for  those  who 
commit  certain  drug  related  murders. 

In  conclusion,  last  year,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  passed  measures  similar  to 
this  bill  as  part  of  the  crime  bill  de- 
bate. Death  penalty  opponents  in  con- 
ference stripped  these  provisions  from 
the  bill.  Congress  must  broaden  the 
category  of  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  should  be  applied  such  as 
the  killing  or  attempted  killing  of  the 
President,  certain  acts  of  treason  and 
espionage,  and  the  crime  of  genocide. 
We  should  not  hesitate  any  longer.  The 
law-abiding  citizens  and  this  Nation 
demand  action  and  they  demand  It 
now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  swift 
action  on  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows; 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tttentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

aecnoN  i.  short  tttlb. 

This   AlI    may    be   cited   aa   the   "Federal 
Death  Pcn.^l'v  A.  •  '>r  IH^T 
SEC.  i.  ("ONSTmTIONAl    I'KIKKDl  Rt-S  KOK  THE 

rMPosrrioN  hk  thk  sentence  of 

DEATil 

(a)  In  Genkkal.  I'ari  U  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  after  cnapter  227 


■  CHAITKR  228      DKAri!   >Ks:KN<  K 

Sec. 
■3591.  Sentence  of  death. 

"3592.  Factors  to  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified. 

"3593  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified 

"3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

"3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

"3596.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death. 

"3597  Use  of  State  facilities. 

"{3591.  Sentence  of  death 

"A  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty 
of- 

'•(a)  an  offense  described  in  section  794  or 
section  2381  of  this  title; 

"(bi  an  offense  described  in  section  1751(c) 
of  this  title,  if  the  offense,  as  determined  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  at  the  hearing 
under  section  3593.  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
kill  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
results  in  bodily  Injury  to  the  President  or 
comes  dangerously  close  to  causing  the 
death  of  the  President;  or 

"(c)  any  other  offense  for  which  a  sentence 
of  death  Is  provided.  If  the  defendant,  as  de- 
termined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  the 
hearing  under  section  3593— 

"(II  Intentionally  killed  the  victim: 

"(2)  Intentionally  Inflicted  serious  bodily 
injury  that  resulted  In  the  death  of  the  vic- 
tim: 

"(3)  Intentionally  participated  In  an  act, 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  Intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  In  the  offense, 
and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act;  or 

"(4)  Intentionally  and  specifically  engag-ed 
In  an  act.  knowing  that  the  act  created  a 
grave  risk  of  death  to  a  person,  other  than 
one  of  the  participants  In  the  offense,  such 
that  participation  in  the  act  constituted  a 
reckless  disregard  for  human  life  and  the 
victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  act, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  death  If.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  In  section  3592 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
section  3593,  It  Is  determined  that  imposition 
of  a  sentence  of  death  Is  justified:  provided 
that  no  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death 
who  was  less  than  16  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  offense 
■■5  3,'>92.  F»<tiirs  li>  htr  riiniiidiTttl  in  det«'rniln 
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■  lai  MinciATiNG  Kactor.s.  In  deierm'ning 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  Is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which. 
If  any.  exist: 

"(1)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  the  Impair- 
ment was  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
to  prosecution: 

'(2i  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 
and 

"(3)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice 
whose  participation  in  the  offense  was  rel- 
atively minor. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  mitigating 
factor  exists. 

"(bi  Aggravating  Factors  for  Espionage 
a.nd  Treason  -In  determining  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  for  an  offense 
described  In  section  3591(a),  the  jury,  or  If 
there   is   no  jury,   the  court,   shall   consider 


each  of  the  following  aggravating  factors  and 
determine  which,  if  any.  exist 

"(1)  the  defendant  has  previously  been  con- 
victed of  another  offense  Involving  espionage 
or  treason  for  which  either  a  sentence  of  life 
Imprisonment  or  death  was  authorized  by 
statute: 

"(2>  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security; 
and 

"(3i  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 
The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

•(c)  aggravatino  Factors  for  Homicide 

AND  FOR  attempted  MURDER  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified  for  an  offense  described  In 
section  3591  (b)  or  ic).  the  jury,  or  If  there  is 
no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the 
following  aggravating  factors  and  determine 
which,  if  any.  exist: 

"(1)  the  death,  or  Injury  resulting  In  death, 
occurred  during  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of,  or  during  the  imme- 
diate flight  from  the  commission  of.  an  of- 
fense under  section  751  (prisoners  in  custody 
of  Institution  or  officer),  section  794  (gather- 
ing or  delivering  defense  Information  to  aid 
foreign  government),  section  844(d)  (trans- 
portation of  explosives  In  interstate  com- 
merce for  certain  purposes),  section  844(f) 
(destruction  of  Government  property  in 
Interstate  commerce  by  explosives),  section 
1118  (prisoners  serving  life  term),  section  1201 
(kidnaping),  or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  or  section  902  (1)  or  (n)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U  S.C 
1472  (1)  or  (n))  (aircraft  privacy): 

"(2)  the  defendant  has  previously  been  con- 
victed of  another  Federal  or  State  offense  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  a  person,  for  which  a 
sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  or  a  sentence 
of  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(3)  the  defendant  has  previously  been  con- 
victed of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  Infliction 
of.  or  attempted  Infliction  of.  serious  bodily 
Injury  or  death  upon  another  person; 

"(4)  the  defendant.  In  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  or  In  escaping  apprehension  for 
the  violation  of  the  offense,  knowingly  cre- 
ated a  grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more 
persons  In  addition  to  the  victim  of  the  of- 
fense. 

"(5)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
In  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner; 

"(6)  the  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value, 

"(7)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of  pecu- 
niary value: 

"(8)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
after  planning  and  premeditation  to  cause 
the  death  of  a  person  or  commit  an  act  of 
terrorism: 

"(9)  the  defendant  has  previously  been  con- 
victed of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal  of- 
fenses punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment 
of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  Involving  the  distribution 
of  a  controlled  substance. 

"(10)  the  victim  was  particularly  vulner- 
able due  to  old  age.  youth,  or  Infirmity; 

"(11)  the  defendant  had  previously  been 
convicted  of  violating  title  II  or  title  III  of 


the  Controlled  Substances  Act  for  which  a 
sentence  of  5  or  more  years  may  be  imposed 
or  had  previously  been  convicted  of  engaging 
in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise: 

"(12)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
against^- 

"lA)  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes. 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Vice-President-elect,  the  Vice-President-des- 
Ignate.  or.  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States: 

"(B)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government. 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(C)  a  foreign  official  listed  In  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  he  is  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  official  business:  or 

"(D)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  is  a 
judge,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  United  States  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution— 

"(i)  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties: 

"(11)  because  of  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties:  or 

"(ill)  because  of  his  status  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

For  purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  a  law  en- 
forcement officer'  is  a  public  servant  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  a  Government  agency  or 
Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in  the  preven- 
tion, investigation,  or  prosecution  of  an  of- 
fense. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists 

"53593.  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justiried. 
"(a)  Notice  by  the  Govkr.nment.— If,  in  a 
case  involving  an  offense  described  in  section 
3591.  the  attorney  for  the  government  be- 
lieves that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense 
are  such  that  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 
under  tnis  chapter.  He  shall,  a  reasonable 
time  before  the  trial,  or  before  acceptance  by 
the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  at  such  time 
thereafter  as  the  court  may  permit  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause,  sign  and  file  with  the 
court,  and  serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice— 
"(1)  stating  that  the  government  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that.  If  the  defendant  Is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  this 
chapter  and  that  the  government  will  seek 
the  sentence  of  death:  and 

"(2 1  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  that  the  government,  if  the  defend- 
ant is  convicted,  proposes  w  prove  as  justify- 
ing a  sentence  of  death. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(bi  Hearing  Before  a  Cocrt  or  Jlrv.— If 
the  attorney  for  the  government  has  filed  a 
notice  as  required  under  subsection  lai  and 
the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  or  pleads 
guilty  to  an  affense  described  in  section  3591, 
the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  an- 
other judge  If  that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall 
conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing  to  de- 
t.ermine  the  punishment  to  be  imposed  the 
hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

"111  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendants  guilt. 

"(2)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if- 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty. 
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"(Bi  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury 
"(C)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  causes;  or 
"(Di  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary:  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  tlie  mo- 
tion of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  i2i 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(c)  Proof  of  Mitigati.vg  and  Aggravat- 
ing Factor-s.— Notwithstanding  rule  32(ci  of 
the    Federal    Rules   of  Criminal    Procedure. 
when  a  defendant  is  found  guilty  or  pleads 
guilty   to  an  offense  under  section  3591.   no 
presentence  report  shall  be  prepared.  At  the 
sentencing  hearing,  information  may  be  pre- 
sented as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the  sen- 
tence, including  any  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factor  permitted  or  required  to  be  consid- 
ered   under    section    3592.    Information    pre- 
sented may  include  the  trial  transcript  and 
exhibits  if  the  hearing  is  held  before  a  jury 
or  judge  not   present  during  the   trial.   An.v 
other  information  relevant  to  a  mitigating 
or  aggravating  factor  may  be  presented  by 
either  the   attorney   for   the  government  or 
the  defendant,  regardless  of  its  admissibility 
under  the  rules  governing  admission  of  evi- 
dence at  criminal   trials,  except  that  infor- 
mation   may    be    excluded    if    its    probative 
value    is    substantially    outweighed    by    the 
danger  of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confus- 
ing the  Issues,  or  misleading  the  jury.  The 
government  and  the  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  rebut  any  information  received  at 
the  hearing,  and  shall   be  given   fair  oppor- 
tunity  to   present  argument  as   to   the  ade- 
quacy of  the  information  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  fac- 
tor, and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in  the  case 
of  imposing  a  sentence  of  death   The  govern- 
ment shall  open  the  argument.  The  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitted  to  reply.  The  govern- 
ment shall  then  be  permitted  to  reply  m  re- 
buttal   The  burden  of  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  any  aggravating  factor  is  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  factor  is  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt    The  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  is 
on  the  defendant,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless 
the  existence  of  such  a  factor  is  established 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  information. 

"(d)  RETt'RN  OF  Special  Findings— The 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  a  special  finding 
as  to  ep'.h  mitigating  and  aggravating  fac- 
tor, concerning  which  information  is  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing,  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  section  3592.  The  jury  must  find 
the  existence  of  an  aggravating  factor  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  although  it  is  unnecessary 
that  there  be  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  spe- 
cific or  aggravating  factor  if  a  majority  of 
the  jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a  specific 
factor.  A  finding  with  respect  to  a  mitigat- 
ing factor  may  be  made  by  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  and  any  memlDer  of  the  jury 
who  finds  the  existence  of  a  mitigating  fac- 
tor may  consider  such  a  factor  established 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  jurors  who  consider  that  the  fac- 
tor has  been  established. 

■(e)  Return  of  a  Finding  Concerno,g  a 
SE.\"rENCE  OF  Death  —If.  in  the  case  of— 
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'■'.:  i  an  offense  described  in  section  3591(ai, 
an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  section  3592(b)  is  found  to  exist- 
or 

"(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591  (b) 
or  (c),  an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be 
considered  under  section  3592ic)  is  found  to 
exist: 

the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  then  consider  whether  all  the  aggravat^ 
ing  factors  found  to  exist  sufficiently  out- 
weigh all  the  mitigating  factors  found  to 
exist  to  justify  a  sentence  of  death,  or.  m  the 
absence  of  a  mitigating  factor,  whether  the 
aggravating  factors  alone  are  sufficient  to 
justify  a  sentence  of  death.  Based  upon  this 
consideration,  the  jury  by  unanimous  vote, 
or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  return 
a  finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified. 

"(f)  Special  PRECAtrnoN  To  assure 
AGAINST  Discrlmination— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  subsection  lei  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  m  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  national  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  The  jury,  upon 
return  of  a  finding  under  subsection  ei.  shall 
also  return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed 
by  each  juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race. 
color,  national  origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the  de- 
fendant was  not  Involved  in  reaching  the  ju- 
ror's individual  decision 
"5  3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

"Upon  a  finding  under  section  3693ie:>  that 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  the  court 
shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  death.  Upon 
a  finding  under  section  3593ie'  that  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  not  justified,  or  under  sec- 
tion 3593(d'  that  no  aggravating  factor  re- 
quired to  be  found  exists,  the  court  shall  im- 
pose any  sentence  other  than  death  that  is 
authorized  by  law  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  if  the  maximum  term 
of  imprisonment  for  the  offense  is  life  Im- 
prisonment, the  court  may  impose  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  without  parole. 
"}  3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

■'a  I  .APPEAL —In  a  case  :n  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant  Notice  of  ap- 
peal must  be  filed  within  the  time  specified 
for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal.  An  appeal 
under  this  section  may  be  consolidated  with 
an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  conviction  and 
shall  have  priority  over  all  other  cases. 

"(bi  Review— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case, 
including- 

"I  I.'  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial: 

"(2)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing: 

'i3i  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing:  and 

"(4)   the   special    findings   returned   under 
section  3593(d). 
"ic )  Decision  and  DisposmoN.— 
"(1)   If   the   court   of  appeals   determines 
that^ 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  Imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor:  and 

"(Bi  the  information  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating 
factor  required  to  be  considered  under  sec- 
tion 3592: 

It  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  section  3593. 
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(3)   The   court  of  appeals   shall   state    in 
writing;  the  reasons  for  Its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion. 
"JS496.     Implementation    of    a    •ent*nce    of 

death. 

■'A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  death 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  until  exhaustion  of  the  pro- 
cedures for  appeal  of  the  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When  the 
sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  release  the  person  sentenced  to 
death  to  the  custody  of  a  United  States  mar- 
shal, who  shall  supervise  Implementation  of 
the  sentence  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  State  In  which  the  sentence  is  im- 
posed If  the  law  of  such  State  does  not  pro- 
vide for  implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death,  the  court  shall  designate  another 
State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  provide,  and 
the  sentence  shall  be  implemented  in  the  lat- 
ter State  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  such 
law.  A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried 
out  upon  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 
"(3597.  Use  of  SUt«  fscUitiea. 

"(a)  l.N  Ge.neral  a  United  States  marshal 
charged  with  supervising  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  death  may  use  appro- 
priate State  or  local  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose, may  use  the  services  of  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  official  or  of  a  person  such  an 
official  employs  for  the  purpose,  and  shall 
pay  the  costs  thereof  In  an  amount  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General 

"(bi  EXCUSE  OK  AN  Employee  on  Moral  or 
Reu^ioious  Grounds.— No  employee  of  any 
State  department  of  corrections  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  and  no  employee  pro- 
viding services  to  that  department  or  bureau 
under  contract  shall  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  that  employment,  or  contractual  ob- 
ligation to  be  in  attendance  at  or  to  partici- 
pate in  any  execution  carried  out  under  this 
section  If  such  participation  is  contrary  to 
the  moral  or  religious  convictions  of  the  em- 
ployee. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "participation  In  executions'  includes 
personal  preparation  of  the  condemned  indi- 
vidual and  the  apparatus  used  for  execution 
and  supervision  of  the  activities  of  other  per- 
sonnel in  carrying  out  such  activities.". 

(b>  Repeal— Sections  3566  and  3567  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(C)    AMENDMENTS    TO    CHAPTER    ANALYSIS.— 

(1)  The  chapter  analysis  of  part  II  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  item  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  chapter  227 

•228   Death  sentence  3591" 

(2)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  227  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
amending  the  Items  relating  to  section  3566 
and  3567  to  read  as  follows: 

■3566  Repealed 

■3567   Repealed  ". 

SKC.  ».  CONFORMING  CHANGES  IN  TITLE  IS. 

(a I  AiwHAi-T  ANT"  MimiR  Vehicles.- Sec- 
tion 34  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  comma  after  "im- 
prisonment for  life  and  Inserting  a  period 
and  striking  the  remainder  of  the  section 

rbi  RspioNAOE  -Section  794ia)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  in 
sertlng  ■.  except  that  the  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  Imposed  unless  the  jury  or.  if 
there  Is  no  jury,  the  court,  further  finds  that 
the  offense  directly  concerned  nuclear  weap- 
onry, military  spacecraft  or  satellites,  early 
warning  systems,  or  other  means  of  defense 


or  retaliation  against  iarK«-  scale  attack,  war 
plans:  communications  Intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic information,  or  any  other  major 
weapons  system  or  major  element  of  defense 
strategy   ". 

(c)  Expi>38ivE  Materials.— (1)  Section 
844(d)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "as  provided  in  section 
34  of  this  title". 

(2)  Section  844(0  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "as  provided  in 
section  34  of  this  title". 

(31  Section  844(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "as 
provided  in  section  34  of  this  title". 

(d)  Murder.— (l»  The  second  undesignated 
paragraph  of  section  llU(b)  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•"Whoever  Is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  life;". 

(2)  Section  1116(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "any  such  per- 
son who  Is  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  and". 

(e)  Kidnapping. —Section  1201(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  ""or  for  life  "  the  following:  ""and,  if  the 
death  of  any  person  results,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  death  or  life  imprisonment". 

(f)  Nonmailable  Injurious  articles —The 
last  paragraph  of  section  1716  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  comma  after  'Imprisonment  for  life"' 
and  Inserting  a  period  and  striking  the  re- 
mainder of  the  paragraph. 

(g)  PRESiDE.vnAL  Assassinations —Sub- 
section (c)  of  section  1751  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever  attempts  to  kill  or  kidnap 
any  individual  designated  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  (1)  by  Im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
or  (2)  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life.  If  the  conduct  constitutes 
an  attempt  to  kill  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  results  in  bodily  injury  to  the 
President  or  otherwise  comes  dangerously 
close  to  causing  the  death  of  the  President.". 

ih)  Wrecking  Trains  —The  second  to  the 
last  undesignated  paragraph  of  section  1992 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  comma  after  "Imprisonment  for 
life"  and  Inserting  a  period  and  striking  the 
remainder  of  the  section. 

(1)  Bank  Robbery  —Section  2113(e)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or  punished  by  death  if  the  verdict  of 
the  Jury  shall  so  direct"'  and  Inserting  "'or  If 
death  results  shall  be  punished  by  death  or 
life  Imprisonment  " 

(J)  Hostage  Taking— Section  1203(a)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "or  for  life"  the  following: 
•and.  If  the  death  of  any  person  results,  shall 
be  punished  by  death  or  life  Imprisonment  " 

ik)  Racketeering —d)  Section  l952A(a)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  ■and  If  death  results,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life,  or  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
S50.000,  or  both"  and  inserting  "and  If  death 
results,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  life  Im- 
prisonment, or  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
J250,000,  or  both  " 

(2i  Section  1952B(a)(l)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(1)  for  murder,  by  death  or  life  Imprison- 
ment, or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  S250,000,  or 
both,  and  for  kidnapping,  by  imprisonment 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  J250.(X».  or  both:". 


(1)  GEN(X"1DE. -Section  ICBIi  t)i(  P  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1.(KX).000  or  impris- 
onment for  life,"  and  inserting  '  .  where 
death  results,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
Jl,0OO.O0O.  or  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  sen- 
tence of  death    " 

sec.  4.  con»-okmin(;  amendment  to  federal 
amation  act  of  11>M 

Section  903  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended  i49  US  C   1473).  Is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  ici 
SEC  5.  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  ACT. 

Section  408  of  the  Controlled  substances 
Act  (21  U  .S  C  848)  Is  amended  by  striking 
subsections  (gi  through  in 

SEC.  e.   APPUCABIUTY  TO   LfNIFORM    CODE   OF 
MILITARY  JUSTICE. 

The  provisions  of  chapter  228  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act. 
shall  not  apply  to  prosecutions  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  MlllUry  Justice  (10  U.S.C. 
801). 

SEC.  7.  Ml*RDER  BY  A  FEDERAL  PRISONER 

(a)   In   General.- Chapter   51    of   title   18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following 
5  1118.  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner. 

■■(ai  Whoever,  while  confined  in  a  Federal 
correctional  Insltutlon  under  a  sentence  for 
a  term  of  life  imprisonment,  murders  an- 
other shall  be  punished  by  death  or  by  life 
imprisonment  without  the  possibility  of  pa- 
role. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  "Federal  correctional  institu- 
tion" means  any  Federal  prison.  Federal  cor- 
rectional facility.  Federal  community  pro- 
gram center,  or  Federal  halfway  house: 

••(2)  the  term  "term  of  life  imprisonment' 
means  a  sentence  for  the  term  of  natural 
life,  a  sentence  commuted  to  natural  life,  an 
indeterminate  term  of  a  minimum  of  at  least 
fifteen  years  and  a  maximum  of  life,  or  an 
unexecuted  sentence  of  death:  and 

"•(3)  the  term  "murders"  means  committing 
first  degree  or  second  degree  murder  as  de- 
fined by  section  1111  of  this  title.  " 

(bl    AMENDME.NT    TO    CHAPTER    ANALYSIS.- 

The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  51  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1118  Murder  by  a  Federal  prisoner.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
DAmato.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
DOMENici.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr 
Gramm.    Mr     McCain,    and   Mr 

NlCKLES): 

S  148  A  bill  to  reform  procedures  for 
collateral  review  of  criminal  judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  INTERVEN-nON  IN  STATE 
PROCEEDINGS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would  re- 
form Federal  habeas  corpus  and  collat- 
eral attack  procedures.  This  legislation 
will  minimize  Federal  judicial  inter- 
ference with  State  criminal  convic- 
tions, and  deal  with  common  abuses 
typical  of  habeas  prisoner  petitions.  In 
the  97th  Congress,  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  identical  to  the  one  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  by  a  vote  of  67  to  9.  I  intro- 
duced that  bill  in  the  98th.  99th.  100th, 
and  101st  Congress  and  no  floor  action 


was  taken  on  these  bills.  However.  Con- 
gress came  very  close  to  passing  a 
major  habeas  corpus  reform  measure 
last  year.  As  part  of  the  Biden-Thur- 
mond  crime  bill,  the  Senate  passed  a 
compromise  habeas  reform  proposal. 
While  I  was  willing  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal, I  believe  a  tougher  proposal  is 
necessary.  The  Senate  passed  proposal 
was  drafted  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, but  was  still  opposed  by  death 
penalty  opponents.  Therefore.  I  have 
decided  to  reintroduce  this  legislation 
which  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
effective  proposal.  Without  question, 
this  measure  embodies  the  truest  ha- 
beas corpus  reform  possible. 

This  bill  proposes  amendments  to 
various  sections  of  chapter  153  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  a  re- 
lated rule  of  appellate  procedure.  Its 
objectives  are  to  establish  a  more  apn 
propriate  scope  and  function  for  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  for  State  prisoners. 
accord  more  appropriate  weight  to 
State  procedures  in  criminal  adjudica- 
tion, improve  the  efficiency  of  habeas 
corpus  litigation  and  appellate  review 
of  such  litigation,  and  effect  certain 
corresponding  improvements  in  the  op- 
eration of  collateral  remedies  for  Fed- 
eral prisoners.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments would  change  the  operation  of 
Federal  collateral  remedies  in  several 
respects. 

First,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  preclude  granting  relief  with  re- 
spect to  matters  that  have  been  full 
and  fairly  adjudicated  in  State  pro- 
ceedings. This  important  change  would 
enhance  the  finality  of  State  criminal 
adjudications  and  avoid  duplicative 
litigation  of  claims  that  have  already 
been  adequately  considered  and  de- 
cided. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  generally  bar  the  consideration 
of  claims  that  have  not  been  properly 
raised  in  State  proceedings,  provided 
the  State  has  afforded  the  petitioner 
an  opportunity,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  F"ederal  law.  to  raise  his 
claims  m  the  State  proceedings. 

Third,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  establish  a  1  year  limitation  pe- 
riod for  the  filing  of  habeas  corpus  pe- 
titions by  State's  prisoners,  which 
would  generally  run  from  the  time  the 
prisoners  exhaust  his  State  remedies. 
This  limitation  period  would  bar  peti- 
tions in  cases  in  which  the  passage  of 
time  has  made  reliable  adjudication  of 
the  petitioner's  claim,  or  retrial  of  the 
petitioner,  difficult  or  impossible.  The 
limitation  period  would  also  advance 
the  policies  supporting  the  finality  and 
repose  in  criminal  adjudication. 

Fourth,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  clearly  state  that  a  Federal  ha- 
beas court  can  deny  a  petition  on  the 
merits  without  requiring  prior  exhaus- 
tion of  State  remedies.  This  would 
avoid  the  waste  of  Judicial  resources 
that  result  when  a  person  presenting  a 
frivolous  petition  is  sent  back  to  the 


State  system  to  exhaust  State  rem- 
edies. 

Fifth,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  vest  in  the:  judges  of  the  courts 
of  appeals  exclusively  authority  to 
issue  certificates  of  probable  cause  for 
appeal  in  habeas  corpus  proceedings. 
This  would  entrust  the  decision  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to 
the  judges  who  are  in  the  best  position 
to  determine  if  there  is  a  realistic  like- 
lihood for  reversal.  It  would  also  avoid 
duplicative  consideration  of  the  suit- 
ability of  a  case  for  appeal,  first  by  a 
district  judge  and  then  by  a  circuit 
judge. 

Finally,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  make  similar  changes  in  the  law- 
governing  applications  for  collateral 
relief  by  Federal  prisoners  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  2255  in  the  areas  of  appeal, 
procedural  default,  and  time  limita- 
tion. 

Federal  habeas  corpus  and  collateral 
attack  procedures  are  in  dire  need  of 
reform.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  glut  of 
habeas  petitions  in  the  Federal  system 
and  by  both  Houses  of  Congress'  action 
last  year  to  pass  habeas  reform  meas- 
ures. This  Congress,  we  must  not  per- 
mit a  handful  of  death  penalty  oppo- 
nents stand  in  the  way  of  what  the 
American  people  truly  demand — real 
habeas  corpus  reform.  The  families  of 
murder  victims  demand  action  on  our 
part.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  reform 
this  abused  process. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 

CONGRES.SIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Reform  of  Federal  Intervention 
in  State  Proceedings  Act  of  1991", 

Sec.  2.  Section  2244  of  title  28.  United 
-States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(di  When  a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  judgment  of  a  State  court  fails  to  raise 
a  claim  in  State  proceedings  at  the  time  or 
in  the  manner  required  by  State  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, the  claim  shall  not  be  entertained  in 
an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
unless  actual  prejudice  resulted  to  the  appli- 
cant from  the  alleged  denial  of  the  Federal 
right  asserted  and— 

"(1)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  properly 
or  to  have  it  heard  in  State  proceedings  was 
the  result  of  State  action  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 

■■(2)  the  Federal  right  asserted  was  newly 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  subsequent 
to  the  procedural  default  and  is  retroactively 
applicable;  or 

"i3i  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default. 

'•(e)  A  one-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  by  a  person  in  custody  pursuant  to 
the  judgment  of  a  State  court.  The  limita- 
tion period  shall  run  from  the  latest  of  the 
following  times: 


"(1)  the  time  at  which  State  remedies  are 
exhausted; 
••(2>  the  time  at  which  the  impediment  to 

filing  an  application  created  by  State  action 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States  is  removed,  where  the  ap- 
plicant was  prevented  from  filing  by  such 
State  action; 

■"(3 1  the  time  at  which  the  Federal  right  as- 
serted was  initially  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  right  has  beer,  newly 
recognized  by  the  Court  and  is  retroactively 
applicable;  or 

"(4)  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence. ". 

Sec.    3     Section   2253   of   title   28.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"$2253.  Appeal 

""In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  or  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title  before 
a  circuit  or  district  judge,  the  final  order 
shall  he  subject  to  re\'iew.  on  appeal,  by  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where  the 
proceeding  is  had 

■■There  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal  from 
such  an  order  in  a  proceeding  to  test  the  va- 
lidity of  a  warrant  to  remove,  to  another  dis- 
trict or  place  for  commitment  or  trial,  a  per- 
son charged  with  a  criminal  offense  ag^ainst 
the  United  States,  or  to  test  the  validity  of 
his  detention  pending  removal  proceedings. 

■•.^n  appeal  may  not  be  taken  to  the  court 
of  appeals  from  the  final  order  in  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding  where  the  detention  com- 
plained of  arises  out  of  process  issued  by  a 
State  court,  or  from  the  final  order  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  2255  of  this  title,  un- 
less a  circuit  justice  or  judge  issues  a  certifi- 
cate of  probable  cause." 

Sec    4     Federal   Rule  of  .Appellate   Proce- 
dure 22  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
■RULE  22 

■HABEAS  CORPUS  AND  §225  PROCEEDINGS 

■■(a)  Application  for  an  Onglnai  Writ  of  Ha- 
beas Corpus.  An  application  for  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  shall  be  made  to  the  appropriate 
district  court.  If  application  is  made  to  a  cir- 
cuit judge,  the  application  will  ordinarily  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  district  court. 
If  an  application  is  made  to  or  transferred  to 
the  district  court  and  denied,  renewal  of  the 
application  before  a  circuit  judge  is  not  fa- 
vored; the  proper  remedy  is  by  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals  from  the  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court  denying  the  writ 

■■(bl  Necessity  of  Certificate  of  Probable 
Cause  for  Appeal.  In  a  hat)eas  corpus  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  detention  complained 
of  arises  of  process  issued  by  a  State  court, 
and  in  a  motion  proceeding  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2255  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  an 
appeal  by  the  applicant  or  movant  may  not 
proceed  unless  a  circuit  judge  issues  a  cer- 
tificate of  probable  cause  If  a  request  for  a 
certificate  of  probable  cause  is  addressed  to 
the  court  of  appeals,  it  shall  be  deemed  ad- 
dressed to  the  judges  thereof  and  shall  be 
considered  by  a  circuit  judge  or  judges  as  the 
court  deems  appropriate  If  no  express  re- 
quest for  a  certificate  is  filed,  the  notice  of 
appeal  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  If  an  appeal  is  taken  by  a  State  or 
the  government  or  its  representative,  a  cer- 
tificate of  probable  cause  is  not  required.  ". 

Sec.  5  Section  2264  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  '(e)"  and  "(fj"  as  subsections 
■■(.n  "  and  "(g)",  respectively,  and  is  further 
amended— 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows; 
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■ibi   An  application   for  a  writ  of  habea* 
corpua  in  behalf  of  a  per«<in  In  cueUxly  pur 
suant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  Stale  court  shall 
not  be  granted  unlean  it  appears  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  exhausted  the  remedies  available 
In  the  courts  of  the  State,  or  that  there  is  el 
ther  an  absence  of  available  State  corrective 
process   or   the   existence    of   circumstances 
rendering:  such  process  ineffective  U)  protect 
the  rights  of  the  applicant     An  application 
may  be  denied  on  the  merit*  notwlthstand 
Ing  the  failure  of  the  applicant    to  exhaust 
the  remedies  available  In  the  courts  of  the 
States  ", 

(bi  by  redesignating  subsection  'idi"  as 
subsection  "(ev.  and  amending  It  to  read  as 
follows 

•  lei  In  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  an  appll 
cation  for  a  writ  of  hatieas  corpus  by  a  per 
8<in  In  cu8U>dy  pursuant  t<>  the  judgment  of 
a  State  court,  a  full  and  fair  .let^nnlnatlon 
of  a  factual  Issue  made  In  the  case  by  a  StAt^" 
court  shall  be  presumed  t-c>  be  correct  The 
applicant  shall  have  the  burden  of  rebutting 
this  presumption  by  clear  and  ciinvlm  Ing 
evidence  '  .  and 

(ci  by  adding  a  new  sulisectlon  id)  reading 
as  follows 

•idi  An  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  In  behalf  of  a  perstm  In  custody  pur 
suant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  court  shall 
not  be  granted  with  respect  ui  any  claim 
that  has  been  fully  and  fairly  adjudicated  In 
State  proceedings  ■■ 

Sec     «     Section    2256    of    title    28.    United 
States  CcKle.  Is  ainended  by  deleting  the  sec 
ond    paragraph   and    the    penultimate    para- 
graph   thereof     and    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

When  a  person  falls  to  raise  a  claim  at 
the  time  or  In  the  manner  reijulred  by  Fed- 
eral rules  of  procedure,  the  claim  shall  not 
be  entertained  in  a  motion  under  this  section 
unless  actual  prejudice  resulted  to  the  mov- 
ant from  the  alleged  denial  of  the  right  as- 
serted and  — 

••(U  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  properly, 
or  to  have  It  heard,  was  the  result  of  govern 
mental  action  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States: 

■\2^  the  right  assented  was  newly  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  C<'urt  cubsequent  to 
the  procedural  default  and  is  retroactively 
applicable,  or 

•■(3^  the  factual  predicate  of  the  claim 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  prior  to  the 
procedural  default 

■A  two-year  period  of  limitation  shall 
apply  to  a  motion  under  this  section  Tbe 
limitation  period  shall  run  from  the  latest  of 
the  following  times 

■ill  the  time  at  which  the  Judgment  of 
conviction  becomes  final 

••i2)  the  time  at  which  the  Impediment  to 
making  a  motion  created  by  governmental 
action  In  violation  of  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States  Is  removed,  where 
the  movant  was  prevented  from  making  a 
motion  by  such  governmental  action 

•■(3>  the  time  at  which  the  right  asserted 
was  Initially  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  right  has  been  newly  recog- 
nized by  the  Court  and  Is  retroactively  appli- 
cable; or 

■\i\  the  time  at  which  the  factual  predi- 
cate of  the  claim  or  claims  presented  could 
have  been  discovered  through  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence  " 


By  Mr  THL'RMOND: 
8.  149.  A  bill  to  ajTiend  title  28.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  special  ha- 


beas corpus  procedures  In  capital  oaaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HABKArt  CORPl'ft  PROCEPlkErt  IN  CATITAL  CASES 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  1 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  lesrlslatlve 
recommendations  of  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee on  Federal  habeas  corpus  in 
capital  cases  chaired  by  former  Associ- 
ate Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  Pow- 
ell This  committee,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Powell  committee,  was 
formed  by  Chief  Justice  William 
Rehnquist  in  June  1988  The  Powell 
committee  was  charged  with  inquirinK 
into  the  'necessity  and  desirability  of 
letflslatlon  directed  toward  avoiding 
delay  and  the  lack  of  finality"  in  cap- 
ital cases  in  which  the  prisoner  had  or 
had  been  offered  counsel  Pursuant  to 
the  Chief  Justice's  request,  the  Powell 
committee  has  made  its  recommenda- 
tions and  has  prop<')8ed  a  legislative 
remedy  to  the  problem  of  habeas  cor- 
pus review  in  capital  cases  It  is  these 
recommendations  I  introduce  today 
This  bill  Is  identical  to  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  Congrress 

This  Nation  is  facing  a  crisis  in  its 
criminal  Justice  system  Federal  ha- 
beas corpus  and  collateral  attack  pro- 
cedures are  in  dire  need  of  reform  This 
Is  evidenced  by  the  glut  of  habeas  peti- 
tions In  the  Federal  system  The  large 
incre.ises  in  the  number  of  habeas  cor- 
pus filings,  many  of  which  are  frivolous 
and  used  a»  a  delaying  tactic,  require 
that  legislation  be  enacted  to  address 
this  problem 

Habeivs  iietltlons  have  grown  by  vast 
numbers  In  recent  years.  Last  year. 
Federal  district  courts  received  over 
10.000  habeas  petitions.  The  problem  of 
these  numerous  filings  is  compounded 
by  the  extraordinar>'  delay  in  habeas 
corpus  filings  The  result  is  a  criminal 
Justice  system  which  Is  overburdened 
with  piecemeal  and  repetitious  litiga- 
tion and  years  of  delay  between  sen- 
tencing and  a  final  judicial  resolution 
of  the  criminal  matter. 

Today.  I  am  also  introducing  legisla- 
tion, as  I  have  since  the  97th  Congress, 
which  would  appropriately  address  this 
problem.  That  bill  is  a  much  broader 
bill  than  this  measure  as  it  applies  to 
all  criminal  cases,  not  just  capital  of- 
fenses. 

I  anticipate  the  other  Senators  will 
Introduce  measures  which  modify  the 
Powell  recommendations  Yet.  since 
the  Powell  committee  sp>ent  a  signifi- 
cant time  formulating  its  rec- 
ommendations since  the  Chief  Justice 
has  expressed  a  belief  that  the  need  for 
strong  habeas  reform  is  urgently  need- 
ed, and  since  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passec'  this  proposal  last  year.  I 
believe  there  should  be  a  Senate  vehi- 
cle which  fully  embouies  the  Powell 
committee  recommendations 

Mr  President,  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Powell  committee  recommenda- 
tions be  before  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation This  legislation  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  proposes  new  statutory  pro- 


cedures for  Federal  habeas  corpus  re- 
view of  capital  sentences  The  Powell 
committee  proposal  is  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing the  following  goal:  Capital  cases 
should  be  subject  to  one  complete  and 
fair  course  of  collateral  review  in  the 
State  and  Federal  system,  free  from 
the  time  pressure  of  Impending  execu- 
tion, and  with  the  assistance  of  com- 
petent counsel  for  the  defendant  Once 
this  appropriate,  fair  review  is  com- 
plet-ed.  the  criminal  process  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

This  proposal  allows  a  Sute  to  bring 
capital  litigation  by  Its  prisoners  with- 
in the  new  statute  by  providing  com- 
petent counsel  for  inmates  on  State 
collateral  review  Participation  in  the 
new  procedures  is  optional  with  the 
States  This  legislation  also  provides 
for  a  t>-month  period  within  which  a 
Federal  habeas  petition  must  be  filed 
This  &-month  period  begins  to  run  on 
the  app<-iintment  of  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  and  is  tolled  during  the  pend- 
ency of  all  State  court  proceedings  In 
addition,  this  legislation  provides  for 
an  automatic  stay  of  execution,  which 
is  to  remain  in  place  until  Federal  ha- 
beas proceedings  are  completed  This 
provision  ensures  that  habeas  claims 
not  be  considered  by  a  court  under  the 
time  pressure  of  an  impending  execu- 
tion 

In  summary,  this  proposal  balances 
the  need  for  finality  in  death  penalty 
cases  with  the  requirement  that  a  de- 
fendant have  a  fair  examination  of  his 
claims.  Thereafter,  if  the  conviction 
and  sentence  are  found  to  be  appro- 
priate, judicial  proceedings  will  be  at 
an  end.  absent  any  exceptional  develop- 
ments in  the  defendants  case. 

In  closing,  we  cannot  continue  to 
delay  action  on  legislation  to  correct 
the  growing  problem  in  habeas  corpus 
cases.  Criminal  cases  must  be  brought 
to  a  close  Endless  consideration  of  is- 
sues that  have  no  merit  in  criminal 
cases  and  are  filed  only  for  purposes  of 
delay  must  be  eliminated  from  our  ju- 
dicial system.  The  principles  of  justice, 
upon  which  our  criminal  system  Is 
based,  demands  that  we  take  action  to 
address  the  habeas  problem. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  this 
measure 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Congressionai.  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows 

S    149 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ol  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SPECIAL  HABEAS  CORPUS  PROCEDURES  IN 
CAPITAL  CASES 

lai  Title  28.  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  following  new  chapter 
immediately  following  chapter  lb3 


■CHAPTER    IM— SPECIAL    HABEAS    COR- 
PUS PROCEDURES  IN  CAPITAL  CASES 

••Sec. 

••2256,  Prisoners  in  State  custody  subject  to 
capital  sentence;  appointment 
of  counsel,  requirement  of  rule 
of  court  or  statute;  procedures 
for  appointment. 
■2257.  Mandatory  stay  of  execution;  dura- 
tion; limits  on  stays  of  execu- 
tion: successive  petitions: 
■'2268.  Filing  of  habeas  corpus  petition;  time 

requirements;  tolling  rules. 
••2259.  Evidentiary  hearings;  scope  of  Federal 
review;  district  court  adjudica- 
tion. 
■2260    Certificate    of    probable    cause    inap- 
plicable. 
"4  2256.  PriBoners  in  State  custody  subject  to 
capital   sentence;   appointment   of  counsel: 
requirement  of  rule  of  court  or  statute;  pro- 
cedures for  appointment 
"(a)  This  chapter  shall  apply  to  cases  aris- 
ing under  section  2254  of  this  title  brought 
by  prisoners  in  State  custody  who  are  sub- 
ject to  a  capita!  sentence  It  shall  apply  only 
if  subsections  ibi  and  id  are  satisfied. 

•'(b)  This  chapter  is  applicable  if  a  State 
establishes  by  rule  of  its  court  of  last  resort 
or  by  statute  a  mechanism  for  the  appoint- 
ment, compensation,  and  payment  of  reason- 
able litigation  expenses  of  competent  coun- 
sel In  State  post-conviction  proceedings 
brought  by  indigent  prisoners  whose  capital 
convictions  and  sentences  have  been  upheld 
on  direct  appeal  to  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
the  State  to  have  otherwise  become  final  for 
State  law  purposes.  The  rule  of  court  or  stat- 
ute must  provide  standards  of  competency 
for  the  appointment  of  such  counsel. 

"(c)  Any  mechanism  for  the  appointment, 
compensation,  and  reimbursement  of  counsel 
as  provided  in  subsection  ib)  must  offer 
counsel  to  all  State  prisoners  under  capital 
sentence  and  must  provide  for  the  entry  of 
an  order  by  a  court  of  record— 

"111  appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  prisoner  upon  a  finding  that  the 
prisoner— 

■I  A)  is  indigent  and  has  accepted  the  offer; 
or 

'•(B)  is  unable  competently  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer; 

■■(2)  finding,  after  a  hearing,  if  necessary, 
that  the  prisoner  has  rejected  the  offer  of 
counsel  and  made  the  decision  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  legal  consequences;  or 

■'i3)  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel 
upon  a  finding  that  the  prisoner  is  not  indi- 
gent. 

"(d)  No  counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (bi  and  lo  to  represent  a  State  pris- 
oner under  capital  sentence  shall  have  pre- 
viously represented  the  prisoner  at  trial  or 
on  direct  appeal  in  the  case  for  which  the  ap- 
pointment is  made  unless  the  prisoner  and 
counsel  expressly  request  continued  rep- 
resentation. 

■lei  The  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  during  State  or  Federal  collateral 
post-convictlon  proceedings  in  a  capital  case 
shall  not  t>e  a  ground  for  relief  in  a  proceed- 
ing arising  under  this  chapter  or  section  2;',54 
of  this  title  This  subsection  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  appointment  of  different  counsel  at 
any  phase  of  State  or  Federal  post-convic- 
tion proceedings 

"(2267.  Mandatory  stay  of  execution;  dura- 
tion; limits  on  stays  of  execution;  succes- 
sive petitions 

••(a I  Upon  the  entry  m  the  appropriate 
State  court  of  record  of  an  order  pursuant  to 
section   2256(C(   of   this   title,   a   warrant   or 


order  setting  an  execution  date  for  a  State 
prisoner  shall  be  stayed  upon  application  to 
any  court  that  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
any  proceedings  filed  pursuant  to  section 
2254  of  this  title.  The  application  must  recite 
that  the  State  has  invoked  the  post-convic- 
tion review  procedures  of  this  chapter  and 
that  the  scheduled  execution  is  subject  to 
stay. 

•■(b)  A  stay  of  execution  granted  pursuant 
to  subsection  la)  shall  expire  if— 

••111  a  State  prisoner  fails  to  file  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  under  section  2254  of  this 
title  within  the  time  required  in  section  2258 
of  this  title;  or 

•■(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2254  of 
this  title,  the  petition  for  relief  is  denied 
and— 

••(A)  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari has  expired  and  no  petition  has  been 
filed; 

••(B)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  peti- 
tion; or 

••(C)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner 
that  left  the  capital  sentence  undisturbed;  or 
■•(3)  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, a  State  prisoner  under  capital  sentence 
waives  the  right  to  pursue  habeas  corpus  re- 
view under  section  2254  of  this  title,  in  the 
presence  of  counsel  and  after  having  been  ad- 
vised of  the  consequences  of  making  the 
waiver. 

■ic)  If  one  of  the  conditions  in  subsection 
(b)  has  occurred,  no  Federal  court  thereafter 
shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of 
execution  or  grant  relief  in  a  capital  case 
unless — 

"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  previously  presented  in 
the  State  or  Federal  courts; 
'■(2)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim — 
■•(A)  was  the  result  of  State  action  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States, 

■■(B)  was  the  result  of  a  recognition  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is 
retroactively  applicable,  or 

•■(C)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  claim  is 
based  on  facts  that  could  not  have  been  dis- 
covered through  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence  in  time  to  present  the  claim  for 
State  or  Federal  post-conviction  review;  and 
■■(3)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
courfs  confidence  in  the  jury's  determina- 
tion of  guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for 
which  the  death  penalty  was  imposed 
"{2258.  Filing  of  habeas  corpus  petition;  time 
requirements;  tolling  rules 
■■(ai  Any  petition  for  habeas  corpus  relief 
under  section  2254  of  this  title  must  be  filed 
in  the  appropriate  district  court  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  filing  in  the  appro- 
priate State  court  of  record  of  an  order  is- 
sued in  compliance  with  section  2256(ci  of 
this  title.  The  time  requirements  established 
by  this  section  shall  be  tolled— 

•■(1)  from  the  date  that  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari Is  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  until 
the  date  of  final  disposition  of  the  petition  if 
a  State  prisoner  seeks  review  of  a  capital 
sentence  that  has  been  affirmed  on  direct  ap- 
peal by  the  court  of  last  resort  of  the  State 
or  has  otherwise  become  final  for  State  law 
purposes: 

■•i2)  subject  to  subsection  (bi.  during  any 
period  in  which  a  State  prisoner  under  cap- 
ital sentence  has  a  properly  filed  request  for 
post-conviction  review  pending  before  a 
State  court  of  competent  jurisdiction:  and 


'■i3i  during  an  additional  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  days,  if  counsel  for  the  State 
prisoner— 

"(A)  moves  for  an  extension  of  time  in  the 
Federal  district  court  that  would  have  juris- 
diction over  the  case  uix)n  the  filing  of  a  ha- 
t>eas  corpus  petition  under  sectior.  2254  of 
this  title;  and 

■■(B)  makes  a  showing  of  good  cause  for 
counsel's  inability  to  file  the  habeas  corpus 
petition  within  the  180-day  period  estab- 
lished by  this  section. 

••ibxli  The  time  requirement  established 
by  subsection  lai  shall  be  continuously  tolled 
under  paragraph  (2'  of  that  subsection  from 
the  date  the  State  prisoner  initially  files  for 
post-conviction  review  until  the  date  of  final 
disposition  of  the  case  by  the  highest  court 
of  the  State  so  long  as  all  State  filing  rules 
are  timely  met. 

•■(2)  Tolling  shall  not  (x-cur  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  during  the  pendency  of  a  peti- 
tion for  certiorari  before  the  Supreme  Court 
following  State  post-conviction  review. 
"{2259.  Evidentiary  hearings;  scope  of  Fed- 
eral review;  district  court  adjudication 
•  (a)  When  a  State  prisoner  under  a  capital 
sentence  files  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus  re- 
lief to  which  this  chapter  applies,  the  dis- 
trict court  shall— 

■•(1)  determine  the  sufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dentiary record  for  habeas  corpus  review 
based  on  the  claims  actually  presented  and 
litigated  in  the  State  courts,  unless  the  pris- 
oner shows  that  the  failure  to  raise  or  de- 
velop a  claim  in  the  State  courts — 

"(A)  was  the  result  of  State  action  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States: 

"(B)  was  the  result  of  a  recognition  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is 
retroactively  applicable:  or 

■•(Ci  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  claim  is 
based  on  facts  that  could  not  have  been  dis- 
covered through  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence  in  time  to  present  the  claim  for 
State  post-conviction  review,  and 

■■i2i  conduct  any  requested  evidentiary- 
hearing  necessary  to  complete  the  record  for 
habeas  corpus  review. 

■■(b)  Upon  the  development  of  a  complete 
evidentiary  record,  the  district  court  shall 
rule  on  the  merits  of  the  claims  properly  be- 
fore It 

"52260.   Certificate   of  probable   cause   inap- 
plicable 

■■The  requirement  of  a  certificate  of  prob- 
able cause  in  order  to  appeal  from  the  dis- 
trict court  to  the  court  of  appeals  does  not 
apply  t«  habeas  corpus  cases  subject  to  this 
chapter  except  when  a  second  or  successive 
petition  is  filed.". 


By  Mr.  MCiTs'IHAN  'for  himself. 

Mr.  Danforth,  Mr    BoREN.  Mr. 

Chafee.  Mr.  Prvor.  Mr.  Heinz, 

Mr.   DASCHLE,   Mr.    SVMMS.    Mr. 

KERRY,    Mr.    Kasten,    and    Mr. 

Sanfordv 
S.  150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  generally  treat 
bonds  issued  for  section  501(C)<3i  orga- 
nizations in  a  manner  similar  to  gov- 
ernmental bonds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  TAX-EXEMPT  BOND  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  MOYNraAN.  Mr.  President.  I  nse 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
undo  what  ought  never  have  been  done: 
The  classification  of  bonds  of  private 
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nonprofit  higher  education  Institutions 
and  other  nonprofit  org'anizatlons  as 
those  of  a  private  activity.  I  am  joined 
by  my  dlstingruished  colleasrue.  Senator 
Danforth,  and  nine  other  original  co- 
sponsors:  Senators  BOREN.  ChaFEE. 
Phyor.  Heinz.  Daschle,  S'i-MMS. 
Kerry.  Kasten.  and  Sanford. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  imposed 
the  private  activity  label  on  bonds  is- 
sued on  behalf  of  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, collectively  known  as  section 
501(c)(3)  organizations,  thereby  obscur- 
ing the  longstanding  recognition  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the  public 
purposes  served  by  these  private  insti- 
tutions. Prior  to  1986.  the  tax  law 
treated  private  nonprofit  colleges  and 
universities  essentially  the  same  as 
governmental  entities.  Governmental 
units  and  section  501(c)(3)  organiza- 
tions were  both  classified  as  exempt 
persons,  and  accorded  the  benefits  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  on  the  same  basis. 
This  represented  an  explicit  recogni- 
tion in  the  Tax  Code  of  the  public  pur- 
poses served  by  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

The  1986  acts  elimination  of  the  ex- 
empt person  category  and  the  classi- 
fication of  section  501(c)(3)  organiza- 
tions bonds  as  private  activity  bonds 
has  put  private  higher  education  insti- 
tutions in  a  lesser  status,  with  their 
tax-exempt  financings  vulnerable  to  re- 
strictions devised  for  commercial  un- 
dertakings. Most  significant  among  the 
restrictions  imposed  in  the  1986  act  was 
the  $150  million  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  bonds  that  any  nonprofit  in- 
stitution— other  than  a  hospital— may 
have  outstanding  We  were  successful 
in  1986  in  keeping  other  private  activ- 
ity bond  strictures  from  being  impyosed 
on  nonprofits— the  minimum  tax  and 
statewide  volume  caps,  for  example. 

But  the  classification  of  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions' bonds  as  involving  a  private 
activity  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  A 
distinguishing  feature  of  American  so- 
ciety is  the  singular  degree  to  which 
we  maintain  an  independent  sector — 
private  institutions  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, if  I  may  paraphrase  the  motto  of 
New  York  University  This  is  no  longer 
so  in  most  of  the  democratic  world;  it 
never  was  so  In  the  rest.  It  is  a  treas- 
ure, a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
American  democracy.  It  is  a  liberty— if 
I  could  use  a  term  a  medieval  lawyer 
might  have  used-  not  to  be  lost  in  the 
Interstices  of  the  Tax  Code.  But  mark, 
it  will  be  if  we  do  not  act. 

In  the  age  of  capital  intensive 
science,  to  name  but  one  aspect  of  the 
matter,  a  generation  of  financing  under 
the  present  restrictions  will  profoundly 
change  the  distribution  of  major  re- 
search among  the  leading  institutions 
in  this  country  If  you  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  that  lUs  f>8  members  rep- 
resent the  ranking  research  facilities 
of  North  AmericA.  then  you  will  note 
that   just   about   half.   28.   are   private. 


Restricting  private  research  institu- 
tions' access  to  capital  financing  in  re- 
lation to  public  Institutions  will  have  a 
predictable,  inevitable  Impact  over  a 
generation  In  an  age  of  big  science,  as 
scientists  say.  if  we  were  to  continue  in 
this  mode,  we  would  soon  not  recognize 
the  higher  education  sector.  If  I  can 
use  an  example  from  California,  with 
this  kind  of  differential  in  capital 
costs,  we  would  look  up  one  day  and 
find  Stanford  to  be  an  institution  of 
the  greatest  quality  as  an  undergradu- 
ate teaching  facility— with  a  fine  law 
school  and  excellent  liberal  arts  degree 
program— but  with  all  the  big  science 
projects  at  Berkeley,  the  State  institu- 
tion. 

The  legislation  that  we  introduce 
today  will  restore  the  status  of  private 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, making  their  access  to  tax-exempt 
financing  equal  to  that  of  their  public 
counterparts. 

Prior  to  1986,  this  parity  of  status 
had  long  been  embodied  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  in  recognition  of  the 
public  purposes  served  by  private  edu- 
cational, charitable,  religious,  and 
other  section  50Uc)(3)  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. In  1968,  when  Congress  first  en- 
acted provisions  designed  to  limit  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  financing  by  private, 
nongovernmental  enterprises,  a  criti- 
cal distinction  was  made.  The  new  re- 
strictions were  to  apply  to  the  activi- 
ties of  all  entities  except  "exempt  per- 
sons." An  "exempt  person"  was  there- 
upon defined  as: 

(A)  a  Kovernmenial  unit,  or 

(B>  An  orKanlzatlon  described  In  Mctlon 
501(C)(3>  •  *  * 

(Section  107(a)  of  the  Revenue  Adjusimenl 
Act  of  1968,  amending  section  103  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.) 

Now  here  we  had  something  impor- 
tant Private  educational,  chaiitable 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  are 
said  to  be  imbued  with  a  public  purpose 
such  that  they  were  specifically  equat- 
ed for  tax-exempt  bond  purposes  with 
sovereign  institutions  of  government 
in  our  Federal  system.  This  was  an  im- 
munity, if  you  like,  of  the  largest  con- 
sequence. And  this  deemed  equivalence 
of  501(c)(3)  organizations  and  govern- 
mental units  was  preserved  in  all  criti- 
cal respects  in  subsequent  revisions  of 
the  law  in  this  area— perhaps  most  sig- 
nificantly in  1984.  when  statewide  vol- 
ume limits  were  imposed  on  most  non- 
governmental tax-exempt  bonds. 

But  the  principle  of  permitting  tax- 
exempt  bonds  for  privat*  nonprofit  col- 
leges, universities  and  hospitals  on  a 
parity  with  their  public  counterparts 
has  never  been  embraced  by  tax  theo- 
rists. Stanley  Surrey,  and  others,  were 
dismayed  to  see  the  right  to  tax-ex- 
empt financing  extended  beyond  a  very 
limited  range  of  core  governmental  un- 
dertakings. Indeed,  the  very  concept  of 
tax-exempt  finance  is  objectionable  to 
many  tax  theorists,  ais  an  inefficient 
means  of  delivering  a  P'ederal  subsidy 


to  State  and  local  governments  Faced 
With  the  impossibility  of  eliminating 
tax-exempt  bonds,  the  task  for  the  the- 
oretician had  been  to  contain  their 
growth.  This  thinking  was  evidenced  in 
the  tax  reform  proposals  advanced  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  Both  the 
initial  Treasury  Department  tax  re- 
form plan  of  November  1984  and  the  re- 
vised plan  endorsed  by  the  President  in 
May  1985  would  have  cut  back  on  bond 
volume  by  completely  eliminating  tax- 
exempt  financing  for  501(c)(3)  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  ver- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  re- 
jected this  idea,  opting  to  preserve  the 
essential  equivalency  of  501(ct(3i  orga- 
nizations and  governmental  units  in 
their  access  to  tax-exempt  financing. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
version  took  a  different  view,  imposing 
substantial  new  restrictions  on  tax-ex- 
empt bonds  for  501(c)(3)  organizations. 
The  House  bill  placed  501(ch3)  bonds 
under  the  statewide  volume  cap  for  the 
first  time,  made  them  subject  to  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax.  and  Imposed  a 
$150  million  cap  on  the  amount  of 
bonds  that  any  single  institution  could 
have  outstanding  the  per  institution 
cap.  While  the  final  version  settled  in. 
the  conference  rejected  the  first  two 
House  restrictions,  the  per  institution 
cap  and  other  lesser  restrictions  were 
accepted.  Alas.  the  longstanding 
equivalency  of  private  nonprofit  edu- 
cational institutions  and  their  public 
counterparts  was  compromised— a  fun- 
damental mistake,  which  today  we  set 
out  to  correct. 

Our  goal  is  to  restore  equal  access  to 
capital  financing  between  public  and 
private  Institutions  serving  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  research.  To 
that  end.  the  bill  repeals  the  $150  mil- 
lion per  institution  cap  of  current  law. 
which  provides  that  private  institu- 
tions can  have  no  more  than  $150  mil- 
lion in  tax-exempt  bonds  outstanding. 
Under  the  bill,  private  institutions. 
like  their  public  counterparts,  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  cap. 

Another  central  goal  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  to  reestablish  recognition  in  the 
Tax  Code  of  the  essential  public  pur- 
poses served  by  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions The  bill  does  so  by  modifying 
the  tax-exempt  bond  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  restore  the 
"exempt  person"  categorization  for 
both  .W1i(-)(3)  organizations  and  govern- 
mental entities  The  practical  result  of 
these  changes  is  that  private  nonprofit 
organizations  will  generally  be  treated 
the  same  as  governmental  entities  for 
tax-exempt  bond  purposes.  The  cost  of 
these  changes  is  modest,  given  their 
importanie  The  staff  of  the  .Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  has  estimated 
the  revenue  loss  at  less  than  $15  mil- 
lion in  the  first  2  years,  rising  to  a 
total  of  $73  million  over  the  first  5 
years. 
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Restoring  parity  of  treatment  for 
tax-exempt  finance  is  fundamentally 
important,  for  the  extent  of  the  private 
nonprofit  sector's  contributions  in 
higher  education  and  research  in  this 
country  is  unique.  The  beginnings  of 
higher  education  in  America  were  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives.  It  was  almost 
two  centuries  before  State-sponsored 
institutions  appeared.  In  time  State  in- 
stitutions would  enroll  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  students,  but  private  col- 
leges and  universities  continue  to  be 
vigorous  and  typically  growing  institu- 
tions. American  higher  education  is 
unique  in  the  degree  to  which  its  major 
research  institutions  are  private— 
about  an  even  split— and  to  the  extent 
that  the  private  sector  contains  so 
many  of  the  most  sought  after  small 
undergraduate  institutions. 

Preservation  of  equal  access  to  tax- 
exempt  financing  is  a  critical  element 
in  maintaining  the  vigor  of  private  ini- 
tiatives in  higher  education  and  re- 
search, for  the  sciences  are  now  capital 
intensive  undertakings.  A  recent  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  study  of  the 
country's  private  Ph.D. -granting  uni- 
versities estimated  that  more  than  26 
percent  of  these  institutions'  needed 
capital  expansion  for  research  facilities 
between  now  and  1991  will  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  tax-exempt  bonds. 
Moreover,  of  the  19  private  universities 
that  rank  in  the  top  50  in  research  un- 
dertaking. 13  have  been  foreclosed  from 
tax-exempt  financing  as  a  result  of  the 
$150  million  per  institution  limit.  The 
need  for  capital  for  university  research 
facilities  Is  acute  and  critical.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  estimates 
that  in  1990.  for  every  $1  spent  for 
maintenance  of  university  research  fa- 
cilities, an  additional  $4.25  was  de- 
ferred. As  for  new  construction,  the 
Foundation  reports  that  for  every  $1 
spent,  another  $3.11  in  needed  new  con- 
struction was  deferred  in  1990. 

Mr  President,  the  capital  needs  of 
private  universities  merit  the  very  se- 
rious attention  of  this  body.  The  most 
recent  report  from  the  Council  for  Aid 
to  Education,  summarizing  giving  pat- 
terns to  higher  education  in  1987-88. 
notes  that  capital  gifts  are  down  by 
$546  million,  or  13.4  percent  To  address 
this  shortfall  of  capital  gilts.  Senator 
Boren.  Senator  Danforth.  myself  and 
several  other  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues are  also  working  to  modify  the 
tax  rules  affecting  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  to  nonprofit  institutions.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  is  another  initia- 
tive in  our  efforts  to  insure  adequate 
capital  investment  by  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  perhaps  the 
only  democratic  Nation  left  in  which 
private  institutions,  not  controlled  by 
Government,  not  financed  by  Govern- 
ment, are  deeply  involved  in  activities 
vital  to  the  public  good.  The  legisla- 
tion that  we  Introduce  today  will  in- 
sure   that    tax-exempt    financing    re- 
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mains  available  to  these  most  impor- 
tant institutions  on  a  parity  with  their 
public  counterparts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  150 

Be  U  enacted  6.v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrrLE. 

This  .*ici  may  be  cited  as  the  ■  Hig-her  Edu- 
cation Tax-Exempt  Bond  Reform  Act  of 
1991" 

SEC.  2.  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  50)(cl(3l  BONDS  SIMl- 
l^VR  TO  GOVER.N'MENTAL  BONTIS. 

(a)  l.N  Ge.veral, — Subsection  lai  of  section 
150  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  iTe- 
lalmg  U)  definitions  and  special  rules)  is 
amended  by  striking  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4i. 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  i5i  and  t6)  as 
paragraphs  i4)  and  (5i.  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

■■(2)  Exempt  person.— 

"(A)  Ln  GENERAL —The  term  exempt  per- 
son' means— 

"(i)  a  governmental  unit,  or 

"(ill  a  501icii3i  organization,  but  only  with 
respect  to  iLs  activities  which  do  not  con- 
stitute unrelated  trades  or  businesses  as  de- 
termined by  applying  section  513ia). 

■(B)  Governmental  unit  not  to  include 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. —TTie  term  'govern- 
mental unit'  does  not  include  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
thereof. 

■iCi  501(c)(3)  ORGANIZATION.— The  term 
■501(c)(3)  organization'  means  any  organiza- 
tion described  m  section  501(c)(3)  and  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  501ia).  " 

(b)  Repeal  of  (Jualified  501(c)(3)  Bond 
Designation.— Section  145  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating po  qualified  501(c)(3)  bonds)  is  re- 
pealed 

(c)  Conforming  amendments.— 

il)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  141(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended — 

'A'  by  striking  "government  use"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(iii(I)  and  subparagraph  (B)(iii 
and  inserting  "exempt  person  use". 

(Bi  by  striking  "a  government  use"  in  sub- 
paragraph (Bi  and  inserting  "an  exempt  per- 
son use". 

(Ci  by  striking  ■'related  business  use'  in 
subparagraph  iA)(ii)(U)  and  subparagraph  iBj 
and  inserting  "related  private  business  use". 

■  Di  by  striking  "REL.\TED  BfsiNESs  USE"  m 
the  heading  of  subparagraph  iB;  and  insert- 
ing "RELATED  PRIV.'iTE  BUSINESS  USE",  and 

(El  by  striking  "government  use"  in  the 
heading  thereof  and  inserting  "exempt  per- 
son USE". 

i2)  Subparagraph  (A'  of  section  141(b)(6)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "a  govern- 
mental unit"  and  inserting  "an  exempt  per- 
son". 

c3i  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  141(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

lAi  by  striking  "government  use"  and  in- 
serting  "exempt  person  use",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Go\-ernme.vt  use"  in  the 
heading  thereof  and  inserting  "Exempt  per- 
son USE" 

i4)  Section  141(b)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (9i. 

(5)  Paragraph  d)  of  section  141(c)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  ""governmental 
units"  and  inserting  "exempt  persons". 


(6)  Section  141  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  le  as  subsection  (f) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  .d'  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection- 

"(e)  Certain  Issues  Used  To  Provide  Res- 
idential Rental  Housing  for  Famil'^" 
Untts.— 

""(li  In  general —Elxcept  as  provided  in 
paragraph  i2i,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  private  activity  bond'  includes  any 
bond  issued  as  part  of  an  issue  if  any  portion 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  to  be  used 
(directly  or  indirectly;  by  an  exempt  person 
descnbed  in  section  150(aH2i!  A)(!i  ■  to  provide 
residential  rental  property  for  family  units. 

""(2)  Exception  for  bonds  used  to  PRo\^DE 
qualified  reside.vtial  rental  projects.— 
Paragraph  d  i  shall  not  apply  to  any  bond  is- 
sued as  part  of  an  issue  if  the  portion  of  such 
issue  which  is  t«  be  used  as  described  m 
paragraph  d  >  is  to  be  used  to  provide— 

■A  a  residential  rental  property  for  fam- 
ily units  if  the  first  use  of  such  property  is 
pursuant  to  such  issue. 

"(B)  qualified  residential  rental  projects 
(as  defined  m  section  142(d)),  or 

"(C)  property  which  is  to  be  substantially 
rehabilitated  in  a  rehabilitation  beginning 
within  the  2-year  period  ending  I  year  after 
the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  such  property. 

""i3i  Substantial  REHASiLrrATioN  - 

"•(A:  Is  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  .Bi.  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  section  47(CHi)iC'  shall  apply  in  determin- 
ing for  purposes  of  paragraph  i2iiC'  whether 
property  is  substantially  rehabilitated 

""(Bi  Exception,— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  clause  (ii)  of  section  47ic)(l)(C) 
shall  not  apply,  but  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
tend the  24-month  period  in  section 
47(c)(l)(C)(i)  where  appropriate  due  to  cir- 
cum.stances  not  within  the  control  of  the 
owner. 

'(4)  Certain  property  treated  as  new 
PROPERT'J'— Solely  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing under  paragraph  (2)(A)  whether  the  1st 
use  of  property  is  pursuant  t«  tax-exempt 
financing— 

"(A)  In  general— If— 
"(i)  the  1st  use  of  property  Is  pursuant  to 
taxable  financing. 

"(ii)  there  was  a  reasonable  expectation  (at 
the  time  such  taxable  financing  was  pro- 
vided! that  such  financing  would  be  replaced 
by  tax-exempt  financing,  and 

"(iili  the  taxable  financing  Is  m  fact  so  re- 
placed within  a  reasonable  period  after  the 
taxable  financing  was  provided. 

then  the  1st  use  of  such  property  shall  be 
treated  as  being  pursuant  to  the  tax-exempt 
financing. 

"(Bi  Special  rule  where  no  operattng 
state  or  lcktal  program  for  tax-exempt  fi- 
NANCING —If.  at  the  time  of  the  1st  use  of 
property,  there  was  no  operating  State  or 
local  program  for  tax-exempt  financing  of 
the  property,  the  ist  use  of  the  property 
shall  be  treated  as  pursuant  to  the  ist  tax- 
exempt  financing  of  the  property 

"iCi  DEFINITIONS,— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 

"(il  Tax-exempt  financing —The  term 
"tax-exempt  financing"  means  financing  pro- 
vided by  tax-exempt  bonds. 

""(iii  Taxable  flvancing— TTie  term  tax- 
able financing'  means  financing  which  is  not 
tax-exempt  financing" 

(7)  Section  Hlifi  of  such  Code,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (6),  is  amended— 

(A  I  by  adding  ""or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E). 

(B)  by  striking  "".  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iF).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 
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iC)  by  strlklriK  subparagraph  (G) 

(8»  The  last  sentence  of  section  144(bKli  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striklnK  "(deter- 
mined" and  all  that  follows  to  the  period. 

(9)  Clause  (II)  of  section  144(c)(2)(C)  of  such 
Code  19  amended  by  strlklnu  "governmental 
unit"  and  Inserting  "exempt  person". 

1 10)  Section  146(g)  of  such  Code  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (2i.  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  the  remaining  para- 
graphs after  paragraph  (1)  as  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  respectively. 

(11)  The  heading  of  section  146(k)(3)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "oovern- 
MENTAL"  and  Inserting  "EXEMPT  person" 

a2)  The  heading  of  section  146(m)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "Government" 
and  inserting  "Exempt  Person". 

(13)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  147  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Certain  Rules  Not  To  Apply  to 
Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds  and  Qualified 
Student  Loan  Bonds.— Subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c).  and  (d)  shall  not  apply  to  any  qualified 
mortgage  bond,  qualified  veterans'  mortgage 
bond,  or  qualified  student  loan  bond." 

(14)  Section  147  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (5)  of  such  sub- 
section as  paragraph  (4). 

(15)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  section  148(d)(3)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  which  Is  a  qualified 
501(c)(3)  bond",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "governmental  use  bonds 
AND  QUALIFIED  50i(ci<3i"  in  the  heading  there- 
of and  Inserting  "exempt  person" 

(16)  Subclause  (II)  of  section  148(r)(4)(B)(ll) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "(other 
than  a  qualified  501(c)(3)  bond)". 

(17)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  148(r)(4)(C)  of 
such  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "a  governmental  unit  or  a 
501(c)(3)  organization"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  "an  exempt  person",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "qualified  501(c)(3)  bonds.". 

(18)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  148(f)(7)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "(other 
than  a  qualified  501(0(3)  bond)". 

(19i  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  149(d)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "(other  than  a  qualified 
501(c)(3)  bond)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Certain  private"  In  the 
heading  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•Private" 

(20)  Section  149(e)(2)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "which  Is  not  a  private  ac- 
tivity bond"  in  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting "which  is  a  bond  Issued  for  an  ex- 
empt person  described  in  section 
l50<a)(2)(A)(l)".  and 

(Bi  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Subparagraph  (Di  shall 
not  apply  to  any  bond  which  is  not  a  private 
activity  bond  but  which  would  be  such  a 
bond  if  the  501(c)(3)  organization  using  the 
proceeds  thereof  were  not  an  exempt  per- 
son." 

(211  The  heading  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 150  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"TAJt-ExEMPT  Private  activity  Bonds"  and 
inserting  "Certain  Tax-Exempt  Bonds  '. 

(22)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  150(b)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "owned  by  a  501(C)(3)  orga- 
nization '  after  "any  facility"  In  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(B)  by  striking  "any  private  activity  bond 
which,  when  Issued,  purported  to  be  a  tax-ex- 
empt qiiallfied  501(c)(3)  bond"  in  subpara- 
graph (.^l  and   inserting  "any  bond  which. 


when  issued,  purported  to  be  a  tax-exempt 
bond,  and  which  would  be  a  private  activity 
bond  If  the  501(c)(3)  organization  using  the 
proceeds  thereof  were  not  an  exempt  per- 
son", and 

(C)  by  striking  the  heading  thereof  and  in- 
serting "Bonds  for  exempt  persons  other 
than  governmental  UNrrs.— ". 

(23)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  150(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "private  activity"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  which  would  be  a  pri- 
vate activity  bond  if  the  501(cm3)  organiza- 
tion using  the  proceeds  thereof  were  not  an 
exempt  person"  after  "tax-exempt  bond"  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  and  in- 
serting the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Bi  such  facility  Is  required  to  be  owned 
by  an  exempt  person,  and",  and 

(D)  by  striking  "governmental  units  or 
501(Ch3)  organizations"  In  the  heading  there- 
of and  Inserting  "exempt  persons" 

(24)  Section  150  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(O  Certain  Rules  To  apply  to  Bonds 
FOR  Exempt  Persons  Other  Than  govern- 
mental UNrrs.- 

"(1)  In  general.— Nothing  In  section  103(a) 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  con- 
strued to  provide  an  exemption  from  Federal 
income  tax  for  interest  on  any  bond  which 
would  be  a  private  activity  bond  If  the 
501(c)(3)  organization  using  the  proceeds 
thereof  were  not  an  exempt  person  unless 
such  bond  satisfies  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections  (b)  and  (H  of  section  147. 

"(2)  Special  rule  for  pooled  financing  of 
501(c)<3>  organization.— 

"(A)  Ln  general— At  the  election  of  the  Is- 
suer, a  bond  described  In  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  treated  as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  147(b)  if  such  bond  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (Bi 

"(Bi  Require.ments  —  a  bond  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subparagraph  if— 

"I I)  95  percent  or  more  of  the  net*  proceeds 
of  the  Issue  of  which  such  bond  is  a  part  are 
to  be  used  to  make  or  finance  loans  to  2  or 
more  501(c)(3)  organizations  or  governmental 
units  for  acquisition  of  property  to  be  used 
by  such  organizations. 

"(11)  each  loan  described  In  clause  (ll  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  section  147(b)  (deter- 
mined by  treating  each  loan  as  a  separate 
issue). 

■'(Ill)  before  such  bond  is  issued,  a  demand 
survey  was  conducted  which  shows  a  demand 
for  financing  greater  than  an  amount  equal 
to  120  percent  of  the  lendable  proceeds  of 
such  issue,  and 

"(iv )  95  ipcrcent  or  more  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  such  issue  are  to  be  loaned  to  501(c)(3)  or- 
ganizations or  governmental  units  within  1 
year  of  Issuance  and.  to  the  extent  there  are 
any  unspent  proceeds  after  such  1-year  pe- 
riod, bonds  Issued  as  part  of  such  Issue  are  to 
be  redeemed  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter 
(and  In  no  event  later  than  18  months  after 
Issuance). 

A  bond  shall  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  subparagraph  If  the  maturity  date  of 
any  bond  Issued  as  part  of  such  Issue  is  more 
than  30  years  after  the  date  on  which  the 
bond  was  issued  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  refund- 
ing or  series  of  refundlngs.  the  date  on  which 
the  original  bond  was  Issued)  " 

(25)  Section  1302  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1966  is  repealed. 

(26)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  57(aK5)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  sticking  clause  (11) 


and  redesignating  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  as 
clauses  (11)  and  (ill),  respectively. 

(271  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  103(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  section 
150(0"  after  "section  149". 

(28)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  265(b)  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  clause  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(11)  Certain  bonds  not  treated  as  pri- 
vate Acnvmr  bonds— For  purposes  of 
clause  (1)(U).  there  shall  not  be  treated  as  a 
private  activity  bond  any  obligation  issued 
to  refund  (or  which  is  part  of  a  series  of  obli- 
gations Issued  to  refund)  an  obligation  Issued 
before  August  8.  1986,  which  was  not  an  in- 
dustrial development  bond  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 103(b)(2)  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  I  or  a  private  loan  bond  (as  defined 
in  section  103(o)(2i(Ai.  as  so  in  effect,  but 
without  regard  to  any  exemption  from  such 
definition  other  than  section  103(o)(2)(A)". 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "(other  than  a  qualified 
501(c)i3)  bond,  as  defined  In  section  145)"  In 
subparagraph  iC)(ll)(I). 

(f )  Effective  Date;  Special  Rule  — 
(1)    Effective    date— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  bonds  is- 
sued after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 
(2i  Special  rule  for  certain  bonds  issued 

AFTER  date  of  ENACTMENT — 

(A)  Ln  general —The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  bond 
which— 

(I)  is  Issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and 

(II)  is  part  of  an  issue  which  is  subject  to 
any  transitional  rule  under  subtitle  B  of 
title  XllI  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 

(B)  ELEcrnON  OUT— This  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  Issue  with  respect  to  which 
the  issuer  elects  not  to  have  this  paragraph 
apply. 

(3)  Delayed  effecting:  date  )*ith  respect 
TO  SMALL  ISSUER  RULES —For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 148(f)(4)(D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966.  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  bonds  issued  in  calendar 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

EXPLANATION  OF  S.  150.  THE  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION Tax-Exempt  Bond  Reform  Act  of 
1991 

PRESENT  LAW 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  ("the 
Code")  generally  excludes  from  Income  in- 
terest on  State  and  local  government  bonds 
if  the  bonds  are  Issued  to  finance  direct  ac- 
tivities of  these  governments  (Code  see  103). 
Interest  on  bonds  Issued  by  theso  govern- 
ments to  finance  activities  of  other  persons: 
for  example,  private  activity  bonds,  is  tax- 
able unless  a  specific  exception  is  Included  in 
the  Code.  One  such  exception  is  for  private 
activity  bonds  issued  to  finance  activities  of 
charitable  organizations  described  In  Code 
section  501icii3)  ("section  501(c)(3)  organiza- 
tions"! when  the  activities  do  not  constitute 
an  unrelated  trade  or  business  (Code  sec. 
141(e)(1)(G)) 

Classjfication  of  section  S0I<c)<3i  organuahon 

bonds  as  private  activity  bonds 
Before  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  State  and  local  governments  and  sec- 
tion 501(ch3i  organizations  txjlh  were  defined 
as  "exempt  persons,  ander  the  Code  bond 
provisions,  and  their  btjnds  generally  were 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  As  exempt 
persons,  section  501(cm3)  organization.'*  were 


not  treated  as  "private"  persons,  and  their 
bonds  were  not  "industrial  development 
bonds"  or  "private  loan  bonds  '  ithe  prede- 
cessor categories  to  current  private  activity 
bonds). 

Under  present  law.  a  bond  is  a  private  ac- 
tivity bond  if  its  proceeds  are  used  in  a  man- 
ner violating  either  (i)  a  private  business 
test  or  (iii  a  prival*  loan  t^?st  The  private 
business  test  is  a  conjunctive  two-pronged 
test.  First,  the  test  limits  private  business 
use  of  government  bonds  to  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  proceeds.'  Second,  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  debt  service  on  the 
bonds  may  be  derived  from  private  business 
users  of  the  proceeds.  The  private  loan  test 
limits  to  the  lesser  of  five  percent  of  S5  mil- 
lion the  amount  of  governmental  bonds  pro- 
ceeds that  may  be  used  to  finance  loans  to 
persons  other  than  governmental  units. 
Special  restrictions  on  tai-eiemption  for  section 
501(c)(3)  organisation  bonds 

As  stated  above,  present  law  treats  section 
501(c)(3)  organizations  as  private  persons; 
thus,  bonds  for  their  use  may  only  be  issued 
as  private  activity  "qualified  501(1x3) 
bonds."  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  Code 
section  145.  The  most  significant  of  these  re- 
strictions limits  the  amount  of  outstanding 
bonds  from  which  a  section  501(C)(3i  organi- 
zation may  benefit  to  J150  million.  In  apply- 
ing this  "$150  million  limit."  all  section 
501(c)(3)  organizations  under  common  man- 
agement or  control  are  treated  as  a  single 
organization.  The  limit  does  not  apply  to 
bonds  for  hospital  facilities,  defined  to  in- 
clude only  acute  care,  primarily  inpatient, 
organizations.  A  second  restriction  limits  to 
no  more  than  five  percent  the  amount  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  a  bond  issue  that  may  be 
used  to  finance  any  activities  (including  all 
costs  of  issuing  the  bonds)  other  than  the  ex- 
empt purposes  of  the  section  S0Uc)(3)  organi- 
zation. 

Legislation  enacted  in  1988  imposed  low-in- 
come tenant  occupancy  restrictions  on  exist- 
ing residential  rental  property  that  is  ac- 
quired by  section  501(ci(3i  organizations  in 
tax-exempt- bond-financed  transactions. 

These  restrictions  require  that  a  minimum 
number  of  the  housing  units  comprising  the 
property  be  continuously  occupied  by  ten- 
ants having  family  incomes  of  50  percent  (60 
percent  in  certain  cases)  of  area  median  in- 
come for  periods  of  up  to  15  years.  These 
same  low-Income  tenant  occupancy  require- 
ments apply  to  for-profit  developers  receiv- 
ing tax-exempt  private  activity  bond  financ- 
ing. 

Other  restrictions 

The  Code  imposes  several  restrictions  on 
private  activity  Iwnds  generally  that  do  not 
apply  to  bonds  used  to  finance  State  and 
local  government  activities.  Many  of  these 
restrictions  also  apply  to  qualified  501(c)(3) 
bonds 

No  more  than  2  percent  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  a  bond  issue  may  be  used  to  finance  the 
costs  of  issuing  the  bonds,  and  these  monies 
are  not  counted  in  determining  whether  the 
t«)nds  satisfy  the  requirement  that  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  each  bond 
issue  be  used  for  the  exempt  activities  quali- 
fying the  bond  for  tax-exemption. 

The  weighted  average  maturity  of  a  bond 
issue  may  not  exceed  120  percent  of  the  aver- 


No  mopH  than  S  p<»rcpnt  of  hond  protet'fls  may  tpe 
used  in  a  pnvat*  business  use  that  is  unrelated  to 
the  (TOvemmenLaJ  purpose  of  the  bond  issue  The  10- 
pert-ent  debt  »er\'lce  test,  descnt^ed  below.  Uitewlse 
IS  reduced  to  5  percent  in  the  taee  of  such  'dis- 
proportionate   private  business  use 


age  economic  life  of  the  property   financed 
with  the  proceeds 

A  public  hearing  must  be  held  and  an  elect- 
ed public  official  must  approve  the  bonds  be- 
fore they  are  issued  lor  the  bonds  must  be 
approved  by  voter  referendum). 

If  property  financed  with  private  activity 
bonds  is  converted  to  a  use  not  qualifying  for 
tax-exempt  financing,  certain  loan  interest 
penalties  are  imposed. 

Both  governmental  and  private  activity 
bonds  are  subject  to  numerous  other  Code  re- 
strictions, including  the  following: 

The  amount  of  arbitrage  profits  that  may 
be  earned  on  tax-exempt  bonds  is  strictly 
limited,  and  most  such  profits  must  be  re- 
bated to  the  Federal  Government. 

Banks  may  not  deduct  interest  they  pay  to 
the  extent  of  their  investments  in  most  tax- 
exempt  t)onds. 

Finally,  interest  on  private  activity  bonds, 
other  than  qualified  501(c)(3)  bonds,  is  a  pref- 
erence item  in  calculating  the  alternative 
minimum  tax. 

description  of  the  bill 

The  bill  would  amend  the  tax-exempt  bond 
provisions  of  the  Code  to  conform  generally 
the  treatment  of  section  501(c)(3t  organiza- 
tion bonds  to  that  provided  for  bonds  issued 
to  finance  direct  State  or  local  government 
activities.  Certain  restrictions,  described 
below,  that  have  been  imposed  on  section 
,501(0(3)  organization  bonds  (but  not  on  gov- 
ernmental bonds)  since  1986.  and  that  address 
specialized  policy  concerns,  would  be  re- 
tained. 

Repeal  of  private  activity  bond  classification  for 
section  501(c)(3)  organization  bonds 

The  concept  of  an  "exempt  person"  that 
existed  under  the  Code  bond  provisions  be- 
fore 1986,  would  be  reenacted.  An  exempt  per- 
son would  be  defined  as  (i)  a  State  or  local 
governmental  unit  or  (ii)  a  section  501(O(3) 
organization,  when  carrying  out  its  exempt 
activities  under  Code  section  SOliai.  Thus. 
bonds  for  section  501(c)(3i  organizations 
would  no  longer  be  classified  as  private  ac- 
tivity bonds.  Financing  for  unrelated  busi- 
ness activities  of  such  organizations  would 
continue  to  be  treated  as  a  private  activity 
for  which  tax-exempt  financing  is  not  au- 
thorized. 

As  exempt  persons,  section  501(c)(3)  organi- 
zations would  be  subject  to  the  same  limits 
as  States  and  local  governments  on  using 
their  bond  proceeds  to  finance  private  busi- 
ness activities  or  to  make  private  loans. 
Thus.  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  bond 
proceeds^  could  be  used  in  a  business  use  of 
a  person  other  than  an  exempt  person  if  the 
Code  security  interest  test  were  satisfied, 
and  no  more  than  five  percent  iJ5  million  if 
less)  could  be  used  to  make  loans  to  such 
"nonexempt"  persons.  By  classifying  govern- 
mental units  and  section  501icm3i  organiza- 
tions into  a  single  category,  the  bill  would 
eliminate  present-law  impediments  to  com- 
mon financings  by  eliminating  the  present- 
law  need  for  separate  bond  issues — even  when 
the  activities  of  the  parties  are  closely  affili- 
ated 

Repeal  of  most  additional  restrictions  on  section 
501(C)(3)  organization  borids 

Present  Code  section  145,  which  establishes 
additional  restrictions  on  qualified  501ic)(3) 
bonds,  would  be  repealed,  along  with  the  re- 
striction on  bond-financed  costs  of  issuance 
for  section  501(c)(3)  organization  bonds  (Code 


sec  147(h)).  .This  repeal  of  Code  section  'Ab 
would  eliminate  the  J150  million  per  institu- 
tion limit  on  nonhospital  bonds  for  section 
501(c)(3)  organizations. 

Retention  of  certain  specialized  requirements  for 
section  501(c)(3)  organization  bonds 

As  stated  above,  certain  specialized  re- 
strictions on  bonds  for  section  501(0(3 1  orga- 
nizations would  be  retained-  First,  the  bill 
would  retain  the  requirement  that  existing 
residential  rental  property  acquired  by  a  sec- 
tion 501ici;3.  organization  in  a  tax-exempt- 
bond-financed  transaction  satisfy  the  same 
low-income  tenant  requirements  as  similar 
housing  financed  for  for-profit  developers. 
Second,  the  bill  would  retain  the  present-law 
maturity  limitations  applicable  to  bonds  for 
section  501ic)(3i  organizations,  and  the  public 
approval  requirements  applicable  generally 
to  private  activity  bonds  Third,  the  bill 
would  continue  to  apply  the  penalties  on 
changes  in  use  of  tax-exempt-bond-fmanced 
section  501(0(3)  organization  property  to  a 
use  not  qualified  for  such  financing. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  bill  would  apply  generally  to  bonds  is- 
sued after  the  date  of  enactment. 

An  exception  would  permit  bonds  for  which 
a  transitional  exception  was  provided  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  be  issued  under 
the  rules  currently  applicable  to  those 
bonds,  unless  the  issuers  elected  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  bill's  provisions.  Such  an  election 
would  be  made  on  an  issue-by-lssue  basis  be- 
fore the  bonds  were  issued,  and  would  be  ir- 
revocable once  made. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  special  de- 
layed effective  date  with  respect  to  small  is- 
suer rules.  For  purposes  of  section 
148(r)(4)(D)  of  the  Code,  the  amendments 
made  by  the  bill  would  apply  to  bonds  issued 
in  calendar  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment.* 


'This  limit  would  be  reduced  to  five  percent  in  the 
case  of  disproportionate  private  use  as  under  the 
present-law  (?ovemmentaJ  t>ond  disproportionate 
private  use  limit 


By  Mr    THURMOND  ifor  himself, 
Mr.  IL^TCH,  Mr.  DeCONCINI,  Mr. 
Do.MENici.      Mr.      Helms,      Mr 
D'A.MATO.    Mr.    Grassley,    Mr 
Gra.mm,  Mr.  MoCmn.  Mr.  Nick- 
LES.  and  Mr.  McConneld: 
S.    151.    A   bill    to   amend   title    18  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  exclusion- 
ary rule;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

F.XCLU8I0NARY  RULE  LIMITATION  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President, 
today,  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  codify  the  good  faith  exception 
to  the  exclusionary  rule  that  has  been 
recog-nized  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  leg-islation  that  I  am  offering 
today  is  similar  to  a  measure  that 
overwhelmingly  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  24  in  the  98th  Congress,  I 
reintroduced  that  bill  in  the  99th. 
100th,  and  101st  Cong-resses.  Although 
the  House  passed  similar  legislation 
during  the  100th  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
259  to  134  and  last  October  5  by  a  vote 
of  264  to  157,  no  action  was  taken  m  the 
Senate. 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  a  judicially 
created  remedy  for  violations  by  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  fourth 
amendment  prohibition  against  illegal 
searches  and  seizures  More  simply,  if 
evidence  is  obtained  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  violation  of  the  fourth 
amendment  then  that  evidence  will  be 
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excluded  in  a  criminal  trial.  The  exclu- 
sionary rule  is  an  important  principle 
since  It  helps  to  insure  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  randomly  enter  our  homes  or 
private  places  and  search  without  just 
cause 

However,  since  the  creation  of  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  remedy  in  1914.  in 
Weeks  versus  California,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  reco(fnized  exceptions  when 
the  exclusionary  rule  should  not  apply. 
This  measure  addresses  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptions. This  leurislation  codifies  the 
Court's  holding  in  United  States  versus 
Leon  to  provide  that  evidence  obtained 
pursuant  to  a  warrant  which  is  later 
found  to  be  defective  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded if  the  law  enforcement  officer 
acted  in  objective  good  faith.  Objective 
good  faith  would  be  established  if  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  search 
justify  an  objectively  reasonable  belief 
that  it  was  in  conformity  with  the 
fourth  amendment.  This  bill  also  ex- 
tends this  exception  to  warrantless 
searches 

Mr  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducinK  today  neither  authorizes  nor 
encourages  law  enforcement  officers  to 
disregard  the  fourth  amendment  and 
randomly  search  a  person's  home. 
What  it  does  is  address  the  legal  loop- 
hole that  often  allows  a  criminal  to  go 
free,  irrespective  of  guilt  or  Innocence, 
when  evidence  crucial  to  a  criminal 
proceeding  is  suppressed  The  goal  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  is  to  deter  law 
enforcement  conduct  that  violates  the 
fourth  amendment.  Therefore,  if  a  law 
enforcement  officer's  conduct  in  exe- 
cuting a  search  is  in  conformance  with 
the  fourth  amendment,  applying  the 
exclusionary  rule  does  not  serve  as  a 
deterrent.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
determination  as  to  whether  the  officer 
conducted  the  search  in  objective  good 
faith  would  be  made  by  the  Court  based 
on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
search  Of  course  if  the  officer's  con- 
duct did  not  exhibit  objective  good 
faith,  the'  evidence  would  not  be  al- 
lowed This  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
extension  of  the  exception  currently 
recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  exclusion  of  evidence  most  often 
results  in  the  release  of  the  accused. 
This  is  a  high  price  to  i>ay  for 
nonconstiiutional  violations.  There- 
fore. I  think  it  wise  to  preclude  the  use 
of  the  exclusionary  rule  in  these  situa- 
tions unle.ss  Congress  so  provides.  This 
legislation  will  aid  in  the  apprehension 
and  prosecution  of  criminals  without 
sacrificing  the  principles  of  the  fourth 
amendment. 

In  an  effort  to  work  toward  a  biparti- 
san comprehensive  crime  bill  last  Con- 
gress, I  agreed  to  not  pursue  passage  of 
this  measure  However,  efforts  failed  to 
produce  a  tough  rnme  hill  that  would 
punish  vicious  rnminals  This  Con- 
gress, I  plan  to  strongly  pursue  this. 
and   other,   vital   criminal   law   reform 


measures  which  will  ensure  that  vi- 
cious criminals  are  appropriately  pun- 
ished. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  measure  and  hope 
that  we  will  act  without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  151 

Be  If  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  llie  "Exclusionary  Rule  Limitation 
Act  of  1989" 

Sec.  2    (a)  Chapter  223  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowlnsr  two  sections' 
'(.LSOH.   l.imiLiition  i>r  thi-  fourth   Mmendcnrnt 

ezclusioniiry  rule. 

"Evidence  which  is  obtained  as  a  result  of 
a  search  or  seizure  shall  not  be  excluded  In  a 
proceeding  In  a  court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  ground  that  the  search  or  seizure  was  in 
violation  of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  the 
search  or  seizure  was  undertaken  in  an  ob- 
jectively reasonable  belief  that  It  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  fourth  amendment.  A  show- 
ing that  evidence  was  obtained  pursuant  to 
and  within  the  scope  of  a  warrant  con- 
stitutes prima  facie  evidence  of  such  a  rea- 
sonable belief,  unless  the  warrant  was  ob- 
tained through  international  and  material 
misrepresentation 
"{3509.  General   limitation   of  the  ezcluaion- 

ary  rule. 

"Except  as  specifically  provided  by  statute 
or  rule  of  procedure,  evidence  which  is  other- 
wise admissible  shall  not  be  excluded  In  a 
proceeding  In  a  court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  ground  that  the  evidence  was  obtained  In 
violation  of  a  statute  or  rule  of  procedure,  or 
of  a  regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto  ". 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  223  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
■3508.  Limitation  of  the  fourth  amendment 

exclusionary  rule. 
"3509  General  limitation  of  the  exclusionary 
rule.". 


By  Mr  COATS: 
S.  152    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  Incirease  the 
personal    exemption    to   $4,000:    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
day  to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  believe 
will  accomplish  the  very  worthy  goal 
of  improving  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  American  family— lower  income 
families  in  particular — and  providing  a 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  economic 
recovery. 

I  seek  to  nearly  double  the  personal 
tax  exemption  from  its  current  level  of 
$2,150  for  1991  to  $4,000-  an  amount  that 
will  thereafter  be  annually  Indexed  for 
inflation 

With  the  coming  recession,  I  expect 
that  those  on  Capitol  Hill  who  endorse 
the  old  fashioned  tax  and  spend  vision 
of  America  will  be  focused  on  creating 
new    programs    to    sustain    American 


families  through  times  of  hardship  In 
my  view,  economic  opportunity  will 
better  allow  us  to  counter  the  effects  of 
the  recession,  not  just  Government 
programs.  By  putting  money  directly 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
family  we  provide  them  the  power  to 
make  their  own  choices.  We  provide 
them  the  ability  to  better  care  for 
themselves  and  their  loved  ones.  We 
encourage  economic  growth. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  the  personal  tax 
exemption  has  steadily  lost  its  value 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  in  1913.  In  1917  the  personal 
exemption  was  worth  the  equivalent  of 
$10,000  in  1990  dollars.  Today,  despite 
significant  changes  in  the  personal  ex- 
emption after  1986  which  I  helped  to 
move  forward  through  my  introduction 
of  the  Tax  Fairness  for  Families  Act  of 
1985  and  my  support  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  it  is  now  worth  only  20  per- 
cent of  that  amount. 

The  American  people  know  that  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  their  pay- 
check is  withdrawn  by  the  Federal 
Government  each  year.  To  add  insult 
to  injury,  they  are  forced  to  stand 
helplessly  by  while  Congress  approves 
budgets  that  waste  exorbitant  amounts 
of  money  on  projects  that  the  F'ederal 
Government  has  no  business  funding 

A  family  of  four  earning  $20,000  per 
year  with  no  other  deductions  cur- 
rently pays  about  $1,774  in  taxes.  Under 
my  plan,  this  family  would  pay  less 
than  $600  in  Federal  income  tax.  These 
savings  will  go  far  in  paying  for  basics 
that  they  would  otherwise  do  without. 
In  addition,  the  bill  will  waive  an  addi- 
tional number  of  low-income  people 
from  having  to  pay  any  taxes. 

Instead  of  providing  higher  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  improve  the  standard 
of  living  of  Americans  living  in  the 
lower  income  brackets,  this  bill  will 
have  the  effect  of  returning  hard- 
earned  dollars  to  the  people  to  better 
allow  them  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Middle-income  families  would  also 
benefit.  A  family  of  five  earning  $40,000 
per  year  now  pays  about  $5,500  in  taxes 
with  no  other  deductions.  Under  my 
plan,  this  family  would  save  about 
$2,500. 

Because  an  income  cap  on  1991  filings 
will  limit  those  who  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  personal  exemptions,  cou- 
ples who  earn  over  $150,000  per  year- 
adjusted  gross  income- and  file  jointly, 
single  wage  earners  making  over 
$100,000.  and  single  heads  of  households 
earning  over  $125,000,  will  not  be  di- 
rectly affected  by  my  bill. 

The  personal  exemption  has  steadily 
lost  its  value  and  Americans  are  .seeing 
a  greater  portion  of  their  paycheck  dis 
appear  into  the  Federal  Government's 
coffers  A  $4,000  p)ersonal  exemption  is 
not  only  fair,  it  is  overdue.  It  will  em- 
power the   American   family   to   make 
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their  own  choices  and  not  be  beholden 
to  the  latest  Government  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  bill  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  152 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  INCRJEASE  IN  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
151(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  exemption  amount)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(li  Ln  oenekal.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  term  "exemption  amount' 
means  $4,000." 

(b)  CO.ST-OF-LIVINO  ADJUSTMENT.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  151(b)(3t  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "1989"  each 
place  it  appears  in  the  text  and  heading 
thereof  and  inserting  "1991  ". 

(2)  Conforming  a.mkndment.— Section 
151(d)(3)(B)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1988"  and  inserting  "1990". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1990. • 
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By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

MCCONNELL.      Mr.      BOREN,     Mr. 

DoMENlci.    Mr.    Grasslev.    Mr. 

Ford.     Mr.     Burns,     and     Mr. 

DOLE): 
S.  153.  A  bill  to  authorize  States  to 
regulate    certain    solid    waste;    to    the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  McConnell,  Boren. 
DoMENici.  Gra.s.slev,  Ford.  and  Burns. 
legislation.  S.  153.  that  would  give 
States  the  necessary  tools  to  regulate 
the  interstate  transportation  of  certain 
solid  waste. 

Last  fall,  the  U.S.  Senate  sent  a 
strong,  clear  message  to  States  unwill- 
ing to  dispose  of  their  own  garbage. 
The  days  of  playing  pass-the-trash  are 
numbered.  By  an  overwhelming,  bipar- 
tisan majority,  the  Senate  approved 
my  amendment  which  grants  .States 
the  authority  they  deserve  to  control 
the  influx  of  out-of  State  trash.  With 
the  introduction  of  my  bill  today.  I  am 
putting  this  body  on  notice  that  I  fully 
intend  to  pursue  legislation  to  grant 
States  the  fundamental  right  of  con- 
trolling their  own  environmental  des- 
tinies. 

The  need  for  Federal  legislation  is 
clear.  In  Increasing  numbers.  States 
across  the  Nation  are  becoming  the  un- 
willing respositories  of  other  States' 
waste.  Shipping  waste  out  of  State  is 
often  more  politically  expedient  than 
making  tough  waste  facility  siting  de- 
cisions near  home.  The  practice  of 
interstate  shipments  is  not  only 
policitically  popular  in  the  sender 
States,   it  is  also  judicially   protected 


under  the  auspices  of  free  flow  of  com- 
merce. 

Less  than  1  month  ago.  the  Federal 
courts  struck  down  an  Indiana  law  de- 
signed to  offer  some  protection  to  our 
citizens.  Ruled  violative  of  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  were 
provisions  requiring  the  following  of 
sender  States:  Certification  that  im- 
ported waste  contain  no  hazardous  or 
infectious  wastes,  pfovision  of  mani- 
fests of  place  of  origin,  and  payment  of 
disposal  fees  to  the  importing  States 
equal  to  those  in  the  State  of  origin. 

While  States  cannot  independently 
regulate  interstate  commerce.  Con- 
gress obviously  maintains  that  con- 
stitutional mandate.  And  the  Senate 
has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to 
strengthen  each  States  ability  to  pro- 
tect responsibly  its  own  environment. 
I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
representing  importing  States,  am  de- 
termined to  ensure  that  this  issue  re- 
main in  the  forefront  of  our  delibera- 
tions during  the  102d  Congress. 

Action  on  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  has  been  delayed  for 
too  long.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  have  taken  note  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  opposition  to  long  hauls 
of  trash  and  have  seen  the  groundswell 
of  grassroots  support  for  limiting  this 
offensive  practice.  While  I  am  hoiseful 
that  we  can  work  together  to  fashion 
solutions,  our  patience  in  importing 
States  is  thin.  Congress  simply  cannot 
ask  States  to  handle  their  own  waste 
disposal  needs  responsibly  without 
granting  them  the  ability  to  control 
their  borders. 

I  expect  thai  RCRA  will  be  consid- 
ered in  a  timely  fashion  and  that  it 
will  contain  provisions  as  I  have  pro- 
posed offering  immediate  relief  to  im- 
porting .States.  Our  public  policy  needs 
to  reflect  simple  equity  and  sound  pub- 
lic policy.  No  State  should  be  the  un- 
willing dumping  ground  for  other 
States'  waste. 

The  amendment  which  I  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  last  fall  and  which  I 
have  reintroduced  today  reflects  this 
principle.  It  authorizes  States  to  im- 
pose immediate  differential  fees  on  im- 
ported trash.  The  revenue  raised  could 
be  applied  toward  ground  water  mon- 
itoring and  environmental  restoration 
in  the  recipient  States.  In  addition,  if  a 
State  has  demonstrated  that  it  has 
taken  responsible  steps  to  manage  its 
own  solid  waste,  as  evidenced  through 
a  20-year  management  plan,  it  would 
allow  States  to  ban  or  otherwise  regu- 
late out-of-State  waste.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  interstate  compacts  for  mu- 
tual cooperation  in  waste  management. 

Solid  waste  management  has  tradi- 
tionally been  a  local  and  State  respon- 
sibility. Interstate  trafficking  of  trash 
is  a  relatively  recent  and  reprehensible 
trend.  Because  this  trend  is  growing, 
congressional  action  is  needed  now  to 
restore  to  the  States  the  authority  his- 


torically theirs.  Our  neighborhoods  and 
States  must  plan  to  reduce  and  dispose 
of  their  trash  in  environmentally 
sound  ways.  Simply  shipping  it  across 
.State  lines  for  others  to  deal  with  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
S   153 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  1.  SCUD  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposaj  Act  (42  U.SC. 
6901  et  seq.i  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subtitle  D  the  following 

"Sec    4011.    lai    AlTHORIZATlON    OF    STATES 

To  Regulate  Solid  Waste  k  Lvterstate 
Commerce— il  t  Each  State  is  authorized  to 
enact  and  enforce  laws  imposing  and  collect- 
ing" fees  or  other  charges  m  connection  with 
the  treatment  and  disposal  within  such 
State  of  solid  waste  generated  in  another 
State.  Any  State  imposing  and  coUecting 
any  such  fee  or  charge  may.  m  connection 
therewith,  differentiate  between  two  or  more 
States  in  which  solid  waste  is  generated,  and 
rr.ay  differentiate  between  any  such  State  of 
origin  and  the  fees  or  charges  which  it  en- 
forces and  collects,  if  any.  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  waste 
generated  within  its  peographica;  bound- 
aries. 

"(2)  On  and  after  the  submission  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
.Agency  of  a  certification  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  i3^  and  i4:.  each  State  is  author- 
ized to  enact  and  enforce  laws  regulating  the 
treatment  and  disposal  of  solid  waste  within 
such  State,  including  laws  imjKising  a  ban  on 
the  importing  into  such  State  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  solid  waste  for  its  treatment  or 
disposal,  or  laws  otherwise  regulating  the 
importing  into  such  State  of  solid  waste  for 
its  treatment  or  disposal 

"i3'  Any  State,  either  directly  or  through 
regional  or  local  planning  units  as  may  be 
established  under  section  4002ia)(!i  of  this 
Act.  which  has  adopted  a  20-year  solid  waste 
management  plan  may  submit  a  statement 
to  the  administrator  certifying  the  solid 
waste  treatment  and  disposal  capacity  of 
such  State  pursuant  to  paragraph  i4i.  The 
solid  waste  m.anagement  plan  shall  include, 
at  a  minimum  the  following: 

"1  A)  the  amount  of  municipal  and  commer- 
ciai  solid  waste  by  waste  type,  and  waste  re- 
siduals, which  are  reasonably  expected  to  be 
generated  within  the  State  or  accepted  for 
treatment  or  disposal  from  another  State 
during  the  ensuing  20-year  period; 

"(B'  a  statement  of  the  volumes  of  solid 
waste  expected  to  be  reduced  by  the  State 
submitting  such  plan  through  source  reduc- 
tion and  recyling; 

"iC)  the  State's  existing  capacity  to  man- 
age such  amount  of  waste  by  treatment  or 
disposal  facilities  which  meet  existing  envi- 
ronmental standards;  and 

"(D'  the  methods  by  which  the  State  plans 
to  have  new  capacity  available  by  its  plan- 
ning dates. 

"i4)  The  Governor  of  each  State  which  has 
adopted  a  20-year  management  plan  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section,  may  certify 
to  the  Administrator  that  such  State,  based 
on  its  plan,  or  on  agreements  made  with  any 
State  or  States,  has  identified  adequate  ca- 
pacity to  manage  all  solid  waste  generated 
in  that  State  with  the  plan,  and  received 
pursuant  to  any  such  agreement,  for  the  next 
following  60-month  period 
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"(b)  Limitation— Nothing  In  thts  section 
shall  apply  to— 

"(li  any  waste  Identified  or  listed  as  har- 
ardous  waste  by  the  Adinlnistrator  pursuant 
to  section  3001  of  this  Act  (42  U  S.C.  6921 ): 

"(2)  any  solid  waste,  hazardous  waste,  haz 
ardous  substance,  including  contaminated 
soli  and  debris,  resulting  from  a  response  ac- 
tion taken  under  section  104  or  106  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  (42  U  SO, 
9604  and  9606.  respectively)  or  a  corrective 
action  taken  under  this  Act; 

••(3)  any  hazardous  chemical  substance  or 
mixture  regulated  under  section  6(e)  of  the 
Toxic  Subsunce  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C, 
260S(e)): 

"(4)  any  metal,  pipe,  glass,  plastic,  paper, 
textile,  or  other  material  that  has  been  sepa- 
rated or  otherwise  diverted  from  solid  waste, 
and  that  has  been  transported  into  such 
State  for  the  purposes  of  recycling  or  rec- 
launatlon: 

■'(5)  any  nonhazardous  solid  waste  pro- 
duced by  an  Industry  that  Is  transported  for 
the  purpose  of  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal to  a  facility  owned  or  operated  by  the 
original  generator  of  the  waste. 

•ic)  INTERST.\TE  COMPACTS.— The  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  to  2  or  more  States  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  agreements  or  com- 
pacts, not  in  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty 
of  the  United  States,  for  cooperative  efforts 
and  mutual  assistance  for  the  management 
of  solid  waste,  and  the  approval  of  Congress 
Is  given  to  any  such  agreement  or  compact 
so  entered  into 

•■(d)  EPA  AtTHORITY.— The  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  have  the  authority  to  propose  and  pro- 
mulgate regulations  exempting  waste  types 
or  recycling  practices  from  the  authority 
granted  in  this  section,  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  action  promotes  the 
development  of  an  interstate  market  for  re- 
cyclable materials  or  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote environmentally  sound  waste  disposal 
practices.  Any  person  may  petition  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  propose  such  regulations  and 
the  Administrator  shall  solicit  and  consider 
public  comments  before  making  any  final  de- 
termination under  this  subsection."* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  stand  with  my  grood  friend 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  Coats,  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill.  S.  153.  to  address  the  serious 
problem  of  interstate  trans-  port  of 
solid  waste. 

This  issue  is  not  new  to  the  Senate. 
We  debated  it  in  the  last  Congress 
when  Senator  Coats  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations bill  that  was  Identical  to 
the  bill  being  introduced  today.  That 
amendment  ovei-whelmingly  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  68  to  31.  only  to  be 
dropped  in  conference. 

The  Senate  is  well  aware  of  my 
strong  support  for  this  legislation.  I 
have  stood  here  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
a  number  of  occaisions  to  argue  for  its 
adoption. 

My  State  of  New  Mexico  has  been 
threatened  with  the  possibility  of  huge 
landfills  being  located  within  our  bor- 
ders, landfills  that  will  be  filled  with 
solid  waste  generated,  not  by  New- 
Mexicans,  but  by  residents  of  New  Jer- 
sey, of  Pennsylvania,  of  New  York,  and 
of  other  States. 


The  people  of  New  Mexico  have  made 
it  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  they  do 
not  want  to  be  the  dumping  ground  for 
the  east  coast.  Can  we  blame  them,  Mr. 
President? 

Senator  Coats  has  fashioned  a  provi- 
sion that  will  force  all  of  the  States  to 
Initiate  a  better  planning  process,  thus 
making  every  State  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  about  their  mount- 
ing trash  problem. 

It  also  gives  States  authority  to  es- 
tablish differential  fee  structures— 
thereby  allowing  those  communities  to 
recover  costs  and  receive  economic  in- 
centives if  they  agree  to  accept  wastes 
from  other  States. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  is  an  easy 
issue.  The  entire  debate  on  our  solid 
waste  crisis  is  grim.  We  are  a  nation 
that  needs  to  move  away  from  generat- 
ing so  much  waste;  we  are  a  nation 
that  needs  to  embrace  recycling  and 
any  other  programs  that  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  amount  of  trash 
being  sent  to  landfills. 

We  have  no  choice. 

As  reauthorization  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  moves  forward.  I  look  forward 
to  working  closely  with  the  members 
of  the  Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  other  interested  mem- 
bers, to  move  this  bill  or  similar  legis- 
lation through  the  Senate.* 

REGULATION  OF  SOLID  WASTE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion Senator  COATS  has  Introduced 
today  will  go  a  long  way  toward  curing 
a  nationwide  problem  that  has  gotten 
out  of  hand,  p)artlcularly  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky— the  dumping 
of  garbage  across  State  lines.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  measure  and  sin- 
cerely hope  both  Houses  will  pass  it  in 
the  102d  Congress.  As  you  know,  on 
September  18.  identical  language 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  68  to  31,  only  to  meet  an  un- 
timely death  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
But  this  time  we  have  2  years  ahead  of 
us. 

Senator  Coats'  bill  could  not  be 
more  timely:  today  is  the  first  day  of  a 
special  session  of  the  Kentucky  Gen- 
eral Assembly  called  by  Governor 
Wilkinson  to  deal  specifically  with 
solid  waste  disposal  and  interstate 
dumping.  Along  with  a  handful  of  other 
States,  Kentucky  is  taking  the  lead  in 
an  effort  to  create  a  statewide  plan  to 
deal  with  the  siting  and  content  of 
landfills,  recycling,  waste  reduction, 
cleanup  of  old  dumps,  and  the  question 
of  universal  collection.  Kentucky  is 
also  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  deal 
with  the  massive  amounts  of  "foreign" 
garbage  that  are  ending  up  in  its  land- 
fills. 

The  Coats  legislation  is  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  and  what  the  States 
need.  Every  State  would  be  required  to 
develop  a  20-year  management  plan  for 
its  solid  waste  that  includes  certain 
goals    of   source    reduction   and    recy- 


cling. Any  State  whose  plan  meets 
with  approval  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  given  the 
authority  to  ban  or  otherwise  regulate 
the  importation  of  solid  waste.  A  State 
could  flat  out  ban  foreign  garbage  or  it 
could  merely  impose  a  disposal  fee  that 
differed  from  disposal  fees  imposed  on 
waste  generated  from  within  its  own 
borders. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  with 
passage  of  the  Coats  legislation.  States 
will  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
solid  waste  in  interstate  commerce- 
something  they  cannot  do  now  no  mat- 
ter what  plans  they  have  in  place  and 
what  good  efforts  they  have  made 

Everyone  in  this  body  can  recite  hor- 
ror stories  involving  other  people's  gar- 
bage. Last  year,  approximately  488,000 
tons  of  out-of-State  garbage  were 
dumped  in  Kentucky  landfills.  On  any 
given  day  in  northern  Kentucky,  for 
example.  50  semitrailers  will  be  lined 
up  on  country  roads  leading  to  existing 
landfills.  Enough  is  enough! 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this  bill 
as  soon  as  possible  and  grant  those 
States  who  are  trying  to  be  responsible 
the  right  to  protect  their  borders  from 
the  onslaught  of  foreign  garbage. 


By  Mr  NICKLES: 
S.  154.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  fee  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

[lOMESTIC  PETROLELM  SECURrTY  ACT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Domestic  Petro- 
leum Security  Act  of  1991  This  bill  im- 
poses a  variable  tariff  on  imported  oil 
that  phases  out  once  the  landed  price 
reaches  $25.00  a  barrel.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  price  floor 
on  imported  crude  of  $25.00  per  barrel. 
The  purpose  of  the  measure,  which  is 
similar  to  bills  I  Introduced  in  the  past 
two  Congresses,  is  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  invest- 
ment in  domestic  oil  production. 

Immediately  following  the  invasion 
of  Kuwait  by  Iraq,  world  and  domestic 
crude  prices  rose  substantially,  peak- 
ing at  $40  a  barrel  in  October,  double 
the  preinvasion  price.  However,  since 
early  December  domestic  prices  have 
hovered  around  the  mid-twenties.  If 
there  is  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
gulf  crisis,  as  we  all  hope  and  pray, 
most  oil  pricing  experts  estimate  the 
world  price  of  trade  to  drop  to  the  low- 
twenties,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  teens 
until  Saudi  Arabia  cuts  back  on  the  2 
million  barrels  per  day  in  surge  capac- 
ity it  brought  on  line  \asI  fall 

It  is  this  uncertainty  of  the  long- 
term  price  of  crude  oil  — with  the 
spector  that  it  could  drop  into  the  mid- 
or  even-low  teens  again— that  has  kept 
oilmen  and  banks  from  making  invest- 
ment decisions  in  domestic  exploration 
and  production  based  on  $2&-$40  oil 
prices.    Even   though   October  and   No- 


vember domestic  crude  prices  were  150 
to  200  percent  of  the  prices  of  October 
and  November  of  1989,  the  domestic 
drilling  rig  count  increased  only  about 
10  percent.  During  the  1980's.  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  banks  learned  the  hard  way 
about  the  imprudence  of  making  drill- 
ing decisions  based  on  projections  of 
$30  crude.  The  most  devastating  of  the 
oil  drops  culminated  m  August  of  1986. 
when  domestic  crude  sold  for  less  than 
$10  a  barrel.  However,  even  last  July. 
crude  dipped  as  low  as  $15  a  barrel. 

Since  the  mid-1980's.  we  in  the  oil 
patch  have  been  relucant  witnesses  to 
the  tragedies  of  friends  losing  produc- 
tive jobs,  banks  failing,  expertise  and 
capital  equipment  permanently  dis- 
appearing, and  marginal  wells  pre- 
maturely shut-in  and  the  remaining  oil 
forever  lost. 

As  a  Nation,  too.  we  have  suffered 
dearly  for  this  cheap  oil.  Since  1985.  do- 
mestic production,  excluding  Alaska, 
has  dropped  by  almost  19  percent,  or 
615  million  barrels  a  year.  The  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institution  announced 
on  Friday  that  domestic  oil  production 
has  dropi>ed  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1961.  Every  barrel  of  lost  domestic  pro- 
duction must  be  made  up  by  spending 
more  money  for  foreign  oil— which  is 
already  over  half  of  our  trade  deficit. 
And.  today  we  are  all  too  aware  of  the 
national  security  implications  of  heavy 
reliance  on  Middle  East  oil. 

Congress  can  do  something  about 
this  perilous  decline  in  domestic  oil 
production  and  rapid  increase  in  oil  im- 
ports. We  can  dampen  the  risks  associ- 
ated with  world  oil  price  declines  that 
can  be  orchestrated  at  will  by  foreign 
governments  by  stopping  the  world  oil 
price  slides  at  $25  per  barrel.  There  are 
plenty  if  risks  inherent  m  finding  oil  in 
the  ground  without  continuing  to  sub- 
jecting US  businessmen  and  banks  to 
the  risks  of  more  foreign  price  manipu- 
lation. 

Moreover,  the  money  raised  by  the 
tariff  Imposed  when  world  prices  fall 
below  $25  would  go  into  the  Federal 
Treasury,  as  would  increased  revenues 
from  Federal  oil  royalties  and  lease  bo- 
nuses. This  new  revenue  could  be  used 
for  deficit  reduction. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  im- 
pose a  tariff  on  imported  crude  oil  and 
products  that  is  calculated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  $25  and  the  average 
International  price  of  crude  oil  during 
the  preceding  4  weeks.  If  the  4-week  av- 
erage international  price  of  crude  oil  is 
$25  or  more,  then  the  tariff  would  be 
zero.  The  tariff  would  be  adjusted  each 
week  to  reflect  changes  in  the  average 
international  price  during  the  preced- 
ing four  weeks. 

For  imported  petroleum  products, 
the  bill  adds  an  additional  $3  per  barrel 
to  the  tariff  calculated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. This  surcharge  to  the  crude  oil 
tariff  will  ensure  that  the  imposition  of 
the    tariff   will    not    inadvertently    en- 


courage importation  of  jjetroleum 
products  by  making  them  proportion- 
ately less  expensive  than  importing 
and  refining  crude  oil.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  tariff  would  not 
apply  to  crude  oil  or  refined  products 
that  are  subsequently  exported. 

I  first  introduced  this  floor  price  tar- 
iff approach  in  September  1986.  If  the 
Congress  had  passed  that  measure  we 
would  have  prevented  much  of  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  and  increases  in  petro- 
leum imports  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  2  years.  That  first  bill  and  the  one 
I  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
100th  Congress  both  set  a  floor  price  of 
$20  per  barrel.  However.  I  introduce  to- 
days  measure  with  a  floor  price  target 
of  $25  per  barrel  in  keeping  the  current 
spot  prices  and  the  undeniable  need  for 
this  Nation  to  rebuild  as  strong  a  do- 
mestic oil  producing  industry  as  pos- 
sible. 

One  of  the  best  investments  we  can 
make  in  the  energy  sector  of  this  coun- 
try is  by  placing  a  floor  price  on  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  With  a  floor  price,  we 
will  maintain  energy  conservation  and 
oil  production  during  periods  of  world 
oil  overproduction,  .vet  not  add  to  the 
burdens  on  the  American  consumer 
when  world  prices  climb  above  $25  per 
barrel. 

1  hope  that  now  with  the  gulf  crisis 
squarely  focusing  our  attention  on  the 
importance  of  oil  to  our  economy  and 
spot  prices  above  the  floor  price  level 
in  this  bill,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
courage  to  pass  a  measure  that  will 
contribute  to  the  long-term  vitality  of 
our  petroleum  industry. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  154 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHOUT  TTTLE. 

This  .«ict  may  be  cited  as  the    'Domestic 
Petroleum  Security  Act  of  1991" 
SEC.   2.   FEE  ON   IMPORTED  CKLTJE  OIL  OR  RE 
FINED  PETROLELTH  PRODUCTS. 
(ai  I.s'  GENERAL. "Subtitle  E  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  alcohol,  to- 
bacco,   and    certain    other    excise    taxes  i    is 
amended  b.v  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foilowing  new  chapter 
-CHAPTER  54— IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL  OR 

REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 
"Sec,  5881.  Imposition  of  tax 
■•Sec.  5882.  Definitions. 
•Sec.  5883.  Registration 
•Sec.  5884.  Procedures;  returns;  penalties. 
-SEC.  5881.  IMPOSITION  OF  TAX. 

"lai  Imposition  of  Tax— In  addition  to 
any  other  tax  imposed  under  this  title,  an 
excise  tax  is  hereby  imposed  on— 

•■111  the  first  sale  within  the  United  States 
of- 

■■(  A  )  any  crude  oil.  or 

••(B)  any  refined  petroleum  product,  that 
has  been  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and 


■•i2i  the  use  within  the  United  States  of — 

■■|  A  I  any  crude  oil.  or 

■■(Bi  any  refined  petroleum  product,  that 
ha.*  been  imported  into  the  United  States  if 
no  tax  has  been  imposed  with  respect  to  such 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  product  prior 
to  such  use, 

■■(b)  Rate  of  t.ax.— 

■■(1)  Crude  oil— For  purposes  of  jMwa- 
graphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)(Ai  of  subsection  (a)  the 
rate  of  tax  shall  be  the  excess,  if  any.  of— 

■■(1)  $25.  over 

••(ii)  the  energy  policy  price  per  barrel  of 
crude  oil. 

••(21  Refined  petroleum  product— For 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (2x3)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  equal 
to— 

•■li)  $3.00,  plus 

■lii)  the  tax  determined  under  paragraph 
1 1 1  of  this  subsection. 

■■i3)  Fractional  parts  of  barrels.— In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  the  same  fraction 
of  the  am.ount  of  such  tax  imposed  on  the 
whole  barrel. 

••(c)  Determination  of  Energy  Policy 
Price.— 

••(1)  In  general  —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  energ.v  policy  price  with  respect  to 
any  week  during  which  the  tax  under  sub- 
section (a I  IS  imposed  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  the  first  day  of  such  week. 

■•i2)  Basis  of  determination  -For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  di,  the  energy  pxjlicy 
price  for  any  week  is  the  weighted  average 
international  price  of  a  barrei  of  crude  oil  for 
the  preceding  4  weeks  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Energ>'. 
pursuant  to  the  formula  for  determining 
such  international  price  as  used  in  publish- 
ing the  Weekly  Petroleum  Status  Report  and 
as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section. 

■■cd(  Liabilht  for  Payme.vt  of  T.'lX.- 

■■(1)  Sales— The  taxes  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  paid  by  the  first  person 
who  sells  the  crude  oii  or  refined  petroleum 
product  within  the  United  Stat.es 

"(2)  Use.— The  taxes  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  pe.-^on  who  uses 
the  crude  oil  or  refined  petroie'jm  product. 

••(3)  Tax-free  exports  — 

■■(A)  In  general, — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  no  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed under  this  chapter  on  the  sale  of  crude 
oil  or  refined  petroleum;  products  for  export 
or  for  resale  by  the  purchaser  to  a  second 
purchaser  for  export, 

•■(Bi  Proof  of  export —Where  any  crude 
oil  or  refined  petroleum  product  has  been 
sold  free  of  tax  under  subparagraph  lA'.  such 
subparagraph  shall  cease  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  such  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  product,  unless,  within  the  6- 
month  period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  the 
sale,  the  seller  receives  proof  that  the  crude 
oil  or  refined  petroleum  product  has  been  ex- 
ported. 

-SEC.  5881  DEFINmONS. 

■  For  Purposes  of  Tres  Chapter.— 

■■(1)  Crude  oil —The  term  'crude  oil' 
means  crude  oil  other  than  domestic  crude 
oil  (within  the  meaning  of  chapter  45). 

••(2)  Barrel— The  term  barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons 

■■(3)  Refined  petroleum  product— The 
term  'refined  petroleum  product'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 3<5i  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  (15  use.  752(5)). 
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1 4)  EXPORT— The  term  export'  Includes 
shipment  to  a  possession  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  term  'exported'  Includes 
shipment  to  a  possession  of  the  United 
States 

•^EC.  S8M.  REGISTRATION. 

■  Kvery  person  subject  to  tax  under  section 
5881  shall,  before  Incurrlnfr  any  liability  for 
tax  under  such  section,  register  with  the 
Secretary 

-SEC.  5884.  PROCEDURES;  RETURNS;  PENALTIES. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  reference 
(other  than  In  chapter  46  or  section  6429)  to 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4996  shall  be 
treated,  except  to  the  extent  provided  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  where  such  treat- 
ment would  be  Inappropriate,  as  a  reference 
to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  5881.". 

(bl  CONFORMI.S'C  AMENDMENT  —The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  E  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Chapter  54    Impwrted  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products.". 

(c)  Deductibility-  of  imported  Oil  Tax  — 
The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a)  (relating 
to  deductions  for  taxes)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Imported  oil  taxes  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 5881.'  . 

Sec.  3-  Effective  Date.  -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  sales  and  use  of  imported  crude  oil  or  Im- 
ported refined  petroleum  products  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  • 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ellnnlnate  In- 
tangible Drilling  Costa  as  Preference 
Items  In  the  Alternative  Minimum 
Tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

F.l.IMl.NATION  OF  IDC'S  Aft  A  PREFERENCE  ITEM 

•  Mr  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  pro- 
visions in  the  Tax  Code  that  treat  in- 
tangible drilling  cost  for  oil  and  gas 
wells  as  preference  items  for  purposes 
of  calculating  a  taxpayers  alternative 
minimum  tax  obligation 

Including  intangible  drilling  costs  as 
a  preference  item  in  1986  was  a  mis- 
take. It  has  been  referred  to  by  some 
Americans  trying  to  increase  oil  pro- 
duction here  in  the  United  States  as  a 
drilling  penalty  tax  for  Independents. 
Last  fall,  we  made  a  change  to  these 
provisions  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
intangible  drilling  costs  that  independ- 
ents must  include  in  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  by  75  percent  for  explor- 
atory wells  and  15  percent  for 
nonexploratory  wells  But  the  penalty 
is  still  25  percent  there  for  exploratory 
wells  and  83  percent  there  for 
nonexploratory  wells,  including  all  de- 
velopmental wells.  We  should  have 
eliminated  IDC's  entirely  from  the  al- 
ternatives minimum  tax.  and  that  is 
what  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
will  do 

IDC's  are  the  only  out-of-pockpt  busi- 
ness expense  in  any  Industry  or  profes- 
sion that  are  treated  as  preference 
item  In  the  alternative  minimum  tax. 
Inclusion  of  IDC's  was  unfair,  and  an- 
other example  of  treating  the  domestic 


oil  Industry  as  a  cash  cow  to  be  milked 
every  time  revenue  is  needed. 

Taking  IDC's  back  out  of  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax  is  appropriate  not 
simply  because  it  it  a  unique  penalty 
on  oil  and  gas  producers,  but  because 
in  practice  these  provisions  have  been 
both  anticompetitive  and  regressive, 
and  have  had  the  effect  of  significantly 
reducing  drilling  activity  in  the  United 
States.  As  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
verge  of  a  terrible  conflict  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  we  should  be  correcting  mis- 
takes that  have  contributed  to  our  19- 
percent  decline  in  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion since  1985,  and  the  resulting  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  for  half  of  our 
petroleum  needs. 

Including  IDC's  in  the  alternative 
minimum  tax  has  been  anticompetitive 
because  approximately  75  percent  of  all 
independent  oil  and  gas  producers  are 
in  alternative  minimum  taxjjayers, 
while  it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of 
major  oil  and  gas  companies  are  regu- 
lar taxpayers.  For  any  type  of  domestic 
drilling  investment,  an  independent 
producer  who  will  jjay  the  AMT  will  al- 
ways receive  a  lower  rate  of  return  on 
his  investment  than  will  a  major  pro- 
ducer who  pays  a  regular  tax.  This  hap- 
pens because  the  AMT  creates  a  new 
definition  of  income,  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  in  excess  of  what  would 
ordinarily  be  paid,  with  the  excess 
credited  to  the  taxpayer  in  future 
years.  In  practice,  most  independent 
producers  can  expect  to  wait  years  to 
get  their  money  back  from  the  Treas- 
ury—money that  a  regular  taxpayer  is 
permitted  to  deduct  from  the  income 
earned  in  the  year  the  expenses  are  in- 
curred. 

The  inclusion  of  IDC's  is  regressive 
because  the  tax  obligation  of  taxpayer 
increases  as  his  price  of  oil  or  profit 
margin  decrease.  The  effect  on  this  has 
been  that  independents  drilling  for  oil 
or  gas  in  the  United  States  have  been 
forced  to  pay  alternative  minimum  in- 
come taxes  despite  sustaining  real  eco- 
nomic losses  as  defined  under  tradi- 
tional income  tax  principles.  Many 
independents  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma 
have  had  to  stop  drilling-  to  stop  look- 
ing for  new  oil  supplies  to  help  this  Na- 
tion in  its  struggle  against  the  growing 
tide  of  oil  impKjrts — because  to  drill  an- 
other foot  would  directly  increase  his 
or  her  tax  liability  without  necessarily 
increasing  Income 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
is  a  simple  repeal  of  all  the  provisions 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  in- 
clude intangible  drilling  costs  in  the 
alternative  minimum  tax.* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, for  himself  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
S.    156.    A   bill    to   reform    the   Inter- 
national military  education  and  train- 
ing [IMET]  program  so  as  to  empower 
civilians  in  the  oversight  and  manage- 
ment   of    foreign    militaries,    and    for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

INTERN ATIONAl,  MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  REFOR.M  ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  S.  156.  the  Inter- 
national Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing Reform  Act,  which  is  being  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy]. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
training  in  defense  and  national  secu- 
rity issues  to  qualified  civilians  in 
emerging  democracies,  thus  increasing 
the  ability  of  elected  officials  in  these 
countries  to  oversee  their  own  military 
establishments. 

Mr.  President,  the  International 
Military  Education  and  Training 
[IMET]  Program,  a  little  understood 
but  important  government  effort,  al- 
ready provides  important  linkages  with 
foreign  militaries. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  seek.s 
to  expand  upon  IMET's  strengths,  as- 
signing it  the  task  of  helping  empower 
civilian  managers  in  national  defense 
and  security  issues.  Its  passage  will 
help  ensure  in  practice  the  implemen 
tation  of  stated  U.S.  policy  goals  of 
support  for  emerging  democracies  and 
the  civilian  control  of  military  estab- 
lishments. 

It  is  clear  that  civilian  control  of  the 
military  is  little  more  than  a  pipe 
dream,  if  elected  officials  and  their 
staffs  are  not  conversant  in  defense  and 
national  security  issues.  In  many 
emerging  democracies  long-term  pat- 
terns of  political  instability  and  mili- 
tary takeovers  have  meant  that  civil- 
ians have  little  practical  experience  or 
exp)ertise  in  these  subjects 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  shining  suc- 
cesses of  our  own  democratic  experi- 
ment has  been  the  successful  managing 
of  our  own  civil-military  relationship 
Indeed,  the  democratic  institutions  and 
practices  that  have  made  this  success 
possible  provide  an  invaluable  model 
for  those  foreign  citizens — civilian  and 
military — who  are  seeking  to  craft 
their  own  nations'  foundations  for  lib- 
erty. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  reflects  a  re- 
orientation in  security  assistance 
whose  growing  acceptance  reflects  the 
new  realities  of  the  1990's 

Recently  a  workshop  was  held  at  the 
Pentagon.  Sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Strategic  Concepts  Development  Cen- 
ter of  the  National  Defense  University 
and  the  Strategic  Plans  and  Policy  Di- 
rectorate [J-5]  of  the  Joint  Staff,  it  fo- 
cused on  Latin  America.  However, 
some  of  its  recommendation.s  could  be 
applied  in  nations  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world. 

Included  among  the  workshop  rec- 
ommendations was  the  following: 

For  the  US.  there  is  the  need  for  new 
strategies  and  tactics  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  the  democratic  transition  The  U  S 
should  Immediately  modify  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense  College  to  make  it  half  civilian 


and  half  military,  expand  the  training  of  ci- 
vilians In  the  oversight  and  control  of  mili- 
tary matters,  expand  the  training  of  mili- 
taries in  support  of  civilian  democracies,  and 
a.<<sure  that  U.S  miJi'Ary  activities  are  con- 
ducted In  a  way  that  they  serve  to  enhance 
the  control  of  civilian  authorities  exercise 
over  the  military. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  year,  for  more  than  200  years 
we  have  enjoyed  a  democratic  govern- 
ment which  has  worked  unfettered  by 
the  fear  of  military  threat  or  inter- 
ference. It  is  an  admirable  record,  and 
one  that  bears  imitation. 

If  we  are  committed  to  sustaining 
our  links  to  foreign  militaries  while 
showing  our  seriousness  in  supporting 
emerging  democracies,  a  restructured 
IMET  can  provide  needed  support  for 
both  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  two  1990  statements  concerning 
I.MET  reform  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  well  as  various  letters  and  other  ma- 
teria!, at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks along  with  the  text  of  S.  156. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  156 

Be  \t  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Internationa!  IVlilitary  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Reform  Act  of  199!" 
SEC.  2.  STATEMENT  OF  FINDLNGS  A.\D  PURPOSE. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  one  of  the  most  important  changes  that 
must  occur  in  newly  emerging  democracies 
Is  that  a  Nation's  military  is  fully  under  the 
control  of  civilian  authority; 

(2)  the  success  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  those  of  many 
other  democracies  have  teen  immeasurably 
advanced  by  their  unquestioned  subordina- 
tion to  civilian  political  authority  and  their 
strict  adherence  to  a  mission  of  national  de- 
fense of  territory  and  sovereignty; 

(3)  the  American  model  has  an  important 
array  of  lessons  in  the  proper  management  of 
clvll-mllltary  relations,  such  as— 

(A)  the  clear  and  unequivocal  direction 
provided  by  civilian  political  leaders  of  the 
military  structure  and  forces; 

(Bi  the  control  of  the  military  budget  by 
Congress  provides  essential  oversight  by 
elected  officials  responsible  to  the  people. 

(C)  the  existence  of  close  interaction  and 
contact  between  civilians  and  military,  and 
between  the  four  services,  throughout  the 
command  and  control  structure; 

(D)  civilian-run  nongovernmental  agencies 
help  Inform  and  shape  defense  policy;  and 

(El  the  United  States  military,  which  has 
no  law  enforcement  functions  except  in  ex- 
treme and  unusual  circumstances,  has, 
therefore,  remained  at  the  margins  of  par- 
tisan politics. 

(4i  in  many  emerging  democracies  the 
corps  of  civilian  managers  that  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  of  military  management  in  the 
United  States  does  not  exist; 

(5)  the  lack  of  continuity  in  democratic  po- 
litical Institutions  can  mean  a  loss  of  histor- 
ical memory,  gaps  in  technical  training,  and 
an  absence  of  personal  ties  between  military 
officers  and  civilians  which  sustain  good  will 
In  times  of  crisis;  and 

(6i  there  are  professional  ethics,  strictures. 
and    responsibilities    that    are    essential    to 


democratic  control   of  a   nation's  military, 
such  as  the  following: 

(A)  That  the  military  does  not  play  a  par 
tisan  political  role. 

( B )  "That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  military,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  to  prevent 
human  rights  abuses  of  civilians  or  captured 
or  surrendered  military  personnel. 

(Ci  That  illegal  orders  should  not  be 
obeyed. 

iDi  That  power  must  not  be  misused  to  fur- 
ther personal  goals. 

(bi  Recognizing  that  democratic  control 
over  the  military  cannot  be  established  with- 
out empowering  civilian  managers  m  defense 
and  security  issues  and  without  circumscrib- 
ing the  role  of  the  armed  forces  t«  that  of 
national  defense  functions,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  revise  and  reform  the  existing 
international  military  education  and  train- 
ing I  IMET  1  program  so  as  to  provide  support 
for  emerging  democracies  and  the  civilian 
control  of  military  establishments. 

SEC.  3.  USE  or  IMET  FUNDS. 

(a I  The  expenditure  of  no  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  appropriated  under 
chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  shall  be  available  for  developing. 
initiating,  conducting.  and  evaluating 
courses  and  other  programs  for  training  for- 
eign civilian  officials  in  managing  and  ad- 
ministering military  establishments  and 
budgets,  and  for  training  foreign  military 
and  civilian  officials  in  creating  and  main- 
taining effective  military  judicial  systems 
and  military  codes  of  conduct,  including  the 
observance  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights. 

ibi  Funds  under  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  "nation-building" 
training  (other  than  map  making i  only  in 
those  countries  in  which  no  civilian  agency 
or  individual  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
carry  out  such  activities  and  in  which  a  free- 
ly elected  head  of  government  has  requested 
such  "nation-building"  training. 

(c>  .\fter  March  31.  1992.  all  trainees  under 
the  international  military  education  and 
training  program  shall  receive  instruction 
specifically  designed  to  promote  adherence 
to  the  universal  military  responsibilities  of 
protecting  civilians  and  prisoners  from  'narm 
and  intimidation,  reporting  to  the  proper 
military  and  legal  authorities  all  abuses  of 
human  rights  by  military  forces,  and  accept- 
ing the  authority  of  elected  civilian  officials. 

id)  Section  541  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence:  "Such  civilian  personnel  shall  in- 
clude foreign  governmental  personnel  of 
ministries  other  than  ministries  of  defense. 
as  well  as  members  of  national  legislatures 
and  their  staffs,  if  the  military  education 
and  training  would  (ai  contribute  to  respon- 
sible defense  resource  management,  (bi  fos- 
ter greater  respect  for  and  understanding  of 
the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary, or  (CI  improve  military  justice  systems 
and  procedures  in  accordance  with  inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights.". 

[From  the  Congressional  Record.  Oct.  22. 
1990] 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President.  I  rise  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  international  military 
education  and  training,  or  IMETT.  section  of 
the  foreign  operations  bill. 

Let  me  first  say.  I  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  Senator  Leahy 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  work  they  have  already  done  on  IMET. 


It  is  clear  from  the  legislation  before  us. 
that  the  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  Program.,  a  little  understood 
but  important  Government  effort,  is  receiv- 
ing an  important  reorientation,  and  one  that 
will  make  it  more  suited  for  the  1990's. 

IMET.  which  already  provides  important 
linkages  with  foreign  militaries,  is  being  as- 
signed the  task  of  helping  empower  civilian 
managers  m  national  defense  and  security  is- 
sues. 

This  is  an  enormous  step  forward  Obvi- 
ously, one  cannot  talk  about  civilian  control 
of  the  military  without  helping  civilians  be- 
come more  conversant  in  issues  of  national 
defense  In  the  past,  this  lack  of  concern  for 
civilian  training  put  other  countries'  politi- 
cal leadership  at  a  distinct  disadvantag'e. 
given  the  amounts  of  time  and  money  we  in- 
vested m  their  militaries. 

1  also  want  to  express  m.y  appreciation  for 
the  generosity  of  Senator  LEAH"i'  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee staff  in  taking  the  ideas  of  other  Mem- 
bers not  on  the  committee  into  account  in 
drafting  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  five  further 
changes  that  I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  bill 
that  would  help  ensure  in  practice  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  most  important  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  goals:  Support  for  emerging  de- 
mocracies, and  the  civilian  control  of  mili- 
tary establishments. 

The  first  change  would  give  voice  to  the 
new  direction  IMET  is  taking  by  changing 
its  name  to  Democratic  Military  Education 
and  Training,  or  DMET. 

IMET  [International  Military  Education 
and  Training  Program]  may  have  been  an  ac- 
ceptable title  before  the  great  debates  of  the 
1970's  and  1980's  put  human  rights  and  de- 
mocratization at  the  head  of  American  for- 
eign policy  concerns  Today,  however,  it  is 
the  name  Dem.ocratic  Military  Education 
and  TVaining  that  best  puts  the  progi'am's 
title  in  sync  with  its  purpose. 

The  second  change  would  allow  up  to  $2.5 
million  to  be  spent  on  the  new  initiatives  de- 
signed to  empower  civilians  in  the  oversight 
of  the  military.  The  bill  currently  allows  at 
least  $1  million,  or  slightly  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  IMET  'L«tal  tci  be  spent. 

Given  the  scope  and  recognized  Importance 
of  the  new  task,  however  and  the  number  of 
countries  that  could  use  such  training,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  larger  figure,  just  slightly 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  total,  is  more  ap- 
propriate. 

The  third  change  would  explicitly  include 
members  of  national  legislatures  and  their 
staffs  in  the  training  process 

I  should  point  out  that  in  many  emerging 
democracies  long-term  patterns  of  political 
instability  and  military  takeovers  have 
m.eant  that  parliaments  have  little  practical 
experience  in  military  oversight. 

Frequently  those  legislative  bodies  serve 
as  little  more  than  rubber  stamps  on  ques- 
tions of  defense,  a  self  reinforcing  trend 
given  their  lack  of  expertise  or  experience  in 
military  Issues. 

The  fourth  change  mandates  that,  after 
March  31.  1991.  all  trainees  shall  receive  in- 
structions specifically  designed  tc  promote 
adherence  to  the  universal  military  respon- 
sibilities of  protecting  civilians  and  pris- 
oners from  harm  and  intimidation,  reporting 
to  the  proper  military  and  legal  authorities 
all  abuses  of  human  rights  by  military  force, 
and  accepting  the  authority  of  elected  civil- 
ian officials. 

Mr  President,  one  would  assume  that 
these  values  and  practices  are  already  part 
of  our  military  training  curriculum.  But  as 
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the  report  of  the  ForelifTi  Operations  Sub- 
committee, the  IMETT  Pro-am  currently 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  clear  objectives  and 
the  absence  of  a  means  to  evaluate  [its]  ac- 
complishments. This  provision.  1  hope,  will 
give  IMET  some  clear  objectives. 

The  final  change  would  require  that  na- 
tion-building training  be  offered  to  foreign 
military  personnel  only  If  the  recipient 
country  does  not  have  any  civilian  agencies 
or  organization  that  could  absorb  such  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  reasons 
for  the  first  two  changes  are  clearly  evident 
and  need  no  further  elaboration 

However,  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  little 
further  the  reasons  for  opening  up  the  Demo- 
cratic Military  and  Education  and  Training 
Program  to  members  of  parliament  and  their 
staffs,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  limiting 
nation-building  training  to  specific  condi- 
tions. 

Mr  President,  our  more  than  200-year  his- 
tory has  been  one  of  successfully  managing 
our  clvtUan-mlUtary  relationship.  In  few.  if 
any.  countries  In  the  world  Is  the  prospect  of 
a  military  Intervention  In  political  life  more 
remote  than  it  Is  here  Indeed,  the  possibil- 
ity seems  the  stuff  of  a  far-fetched  novel. 

However,  It  is  that  very  improbability  that 
perhaps  makes  It  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
democratic  Institutions  and  practices  that 
has  made  this  success  possible  It  Is  that  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  that  is  a  virtual  treas- 
ure drove  of  information  and  an  object  lesson 
for  those  who  seek  to  craft  their  own  viable 
democracies. 

The  American  model  has  an  Important 
array  of  lessons  in  the  proper  management  of 
civU-mllitary  relations; 

The  control  of  the  military  budget  by  Con- 
gress ensures  a  close  collaborative  relation- 
ship between  civilian  political  authority  and 
leadership  of  the  armed  forces:  there  Is  close 
Interaction  and  contact  between  civilians 
and  military,  and  between  the  four  services, 
throughout  our  command  and  control  struc- 
ture; scores  of  clvlUan-run  non-govern- 
mental agencies  help  to  Inform  and  to  shape 
military  policy:  and  the  military  has  re- 
mained at  the  margins  of  partisan  politics  in 
large  part  because  its  role  in  Internal  secu- 
rity has  always  been  sharply  circumscribed 

Mr  President,  as  I  said  in  this  Chamber  a 
few  weeks  ago.  ty  seeking  to  train  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  civilians  over  time,  we  will 
be  both  empowering  civilian  managers  and 
assuring  an  Instance  of  democratic  oversight 
which  is  sadly  lacking  In  many  of  these  na- 
tions 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  take  advantage  of 
the  much  we  have  to  offer,  and  offer  It  to 
those  political  leaders  who  might  most  bene- 
fit, members  of  parliaments  and  their  staffs. 
I  can  think  of  few  greater  single  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  civilian  control  over  the 
military  than  that  of  helping  foreign  legisla- 
tors become  effective  players  in  the  formula- 
tion of  defense  and  security  policy. 

The  issue  of  natlon-bulldlng.  too.  ought  to 
be  fully  addressed 

Mr  President,  let  us  first  be  clear  what  we 
mean  by  nation  building  training.  Generally 
speaking,  nation  building  Involves  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  and  other  activi- 
ties that  might  be  seen  as  helpful  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  On  the  sur- 
face, these  activities  would  appear 
unobjectionable 

In  fact,  however,  nation  building  can.  and 
usually  does,  have  several  negative  con- 
sequences when  It  Is  carried  out  by  the  mili- 
tary In  countries  that  have  an  uncertain  ci- 
vilian control  over  their  armed  forces. 


Military  nation  building  can  help  tip  the 
balance  of  power  away  from  elected  civilian 
leaders  and  toward  unelected  military  rulers. 

By  encouraging  militaries  to  take  on  na- 
tlon-bulldlng activities,  the  United  States  is 
In  practice  giving  the  militaries  legitimacy 
in  assuming  roles  that  put  them  In  direct 
competition  with  civilian  authorities. 

The  military  often  ends  up  carrying  out  at- 
tractive, big-ticket  items  such  as  roads, 
schools,  bridges,  health  clinics,  with  the  cor- 
responding public  relations  boon.  Meanwhile 
cash  strapped  political  lenders  are  left  with 
less  resources  to  do  a  lot  less  exciting,  but 
absolutely  vital  projects. 

It  Is  often  forgotten,  but  one  of  the  most 
successful— and  at  the  same  time  most  sin- 
ister— military  nation-building  efforts  wsis 
conducted  by  the  Panamanian  Defense 
Forces  under  Gen  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega. 
While  this  Is  albeit  one  of  the  most  extreme 
examples.  It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  once 
the  military  started  down  this  road,  there 
was  virtually  no  area  of  governance  which 
was  left  untouched  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  today  in  El  Salvador,  demo- 
cratic political  leaders  are  struggling  to  con- 
solidate their  own  democracy.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  major  stumbling  block  to  this  ef- 
fort Is  the  debate  over  the  future  role  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Recently  El  Salvador's  Christian  Demo- 
crats— our  political  ally  of  choice  during  the 
difficult  decade  of  the  IseO's— Issued  their 
own  manifesto  on  the  steps  needed  to  be 
taken  in  order  for  democracy  to  prosper 
Among  the  specific  recommendations  they 
made  was  the  following: 

The  elimination  of  all  military  participa- 
tion in  civil  affairs  of  whatever  type,  includ- 
ing activities  such  as  propaganda,  civic  ac- 
tion, engineering,  etc   •  *  * 

Mr  President,  for  too  long  the  United 
States  has  sought  to  give  the  armed  forces  In 
the  developing  world  tasks  which  have  little 
to  do  with  traditional  roles  of  protecting  a 
nation's  borders  and  Its  political  sov- 
ereignty. 

During  the  cold  war.  these  militaries'  mis- 
sion was  inward-looking,  focusing  on  Inter- 
nal security,  with  the  often  all  too-tragic  re- 
sults that  are  well  known  to  us 

Now.  with  the  winding-down  of  the  East- 
West  conflict,  other  roles  outside  the  txjund- 
arles  of  traditional  military  conduct  and 
missions  are  being  sought.  Without  persua- 
sive military  threats  on  their  borders,  the 
political  establishments  of  many  countries 
are  now  faced  with  the  question:  What  to  do 
with  these  large  standing  armies  that  are 
seemingly  without  mission  or  purpose'' 

In  some  countries,  such  as  those  In  the  An- 
dean region,  the  enemy  has  changed  from 
■International  communism"  to  multi- 
national drug  cartels.  This  new  internal  se- 
curity function,  to  my  mind,  continues  to 
put  democratic  institutions  at  risk 

And.  In  other  emerging  democracies,  na- 
tion building  has  again  become  an  attractive 
alternative,  particularly  when  given  the  al- 
ternative—armed forces'  resistance  to  de- 
militarization. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  case  of 
Argentina  is  instructive  Inasmuch  as  it 
helps  give  insight  to  the  practical  effects  of 
searching  for  nontradltional  military  roles, 
rather  than  maintaining  armed  forces  at  the 
level  at  which  they  are  needed 

In  1962.  then  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment contract  employee  James 
Theberge  Interviewed  Argentina  Brig  Gen 
Carlos  J  Rosas  Rosas,  who  was  commander 
of  the  third  Infantry  division,  was  one  of  the 
prime   ideologues   in    bringing   French   dirty 


war   techniques    used    in    Algeria   and    Indo- 
china to  Argentina. 

According  to  a  U.S.  Sute  Department 
memorandum  of  conversation  from  the  time. 
Theberge  reported: 

General  Rosas  does  not  believe  Argentina 
needs  a  conventional  army  to  fight  foreign 
wars  The  period  in  which  Argentina  needed 
an  army  to  protect  its  frontiers  or  repulse 
attack  in  International  wars  Is  past.  In  a 
world  war  its  army  would  be  useless. 

He  advocates  training  the  army  for  defen- 
sive counter-revolutionary  warfare  devel- 
oped by  the  French  in  Indo-China  and  Alge- 
ria. Influenced  by  French  military  theorists. 
he  believes  that  the  Argentine  military  must 
understand  the  social,  economic  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  the  country  In  order  to 
prevent  the  conquest  of  foreign-inspired 
Ideologies. 

The  recommendation  of  the  U.S.  E)mbassy 
at  the  time: 

General  Rosas'  Interest  In  anti-guerrilla 
warfare  Is  one  which  we  propose  to  cultivate. 

During  a  25-year  period,  from  1950  to  1975. 
2.766  Argentine  military  men  were  trained  at 
US.  Institutions  Six  hundred  of  them  at- 
tended the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Ameri- 
cas at  Fort  GuUck  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  at  which  counterlnsurgency  operations 
were  an  important  component  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

In  1976.  the  military  took  power  in  a  coup 
and  proceeded  to  carry  out  one  of  the  most 
vicious  anti terrorist  campaigns  conducted  In 
the  Western  World  in  modern  times  The  re- 
gime was  also  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  re- 
cent memory,  and  Its  legacy  of  financial 
mismanagement  left  the  incoming  civilian 
administration  In  1963  strapped  with  an  enor- 
mous foreign  debt.  As  Latin  sociologist  Jose 
Enrique  Miguens  pointed  out.  the  Argentine 
military  shattered  the  myth  that  military 
governments  were  efficient,  rather  they  were 
only  brutal. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  counterlnsurgency 
techniques  that  were  used  were  copied  from 
those  used  by  the  French  in  Algeria  and 
Indochina.  However,  there  was  also  an  under- 
lying dynamic  at  work  which  directly  affects 
that  debate  here  today. 

One  of  the  most  Intractable  problems  In 
trying  to  exert  civilian  control  over  the 
military  in  Argentina.  El  Salvador,  Chile 
and  other  less  developed  nations  is  the  idea 
held  by  many  officers  that  they  are  different 
and  better  than  their  civilian  counterparts 
And.  the  reasoning  runs  If  they  are  different 
and  better,  the  question  inevitably  arises 
why  should  they  accept  the  command  and 
control  of  civilian  authorities? 

The  problem  Is  that  nation  building,  by  Its 
very  nature,  helps  reinforce  that  spirit  It 
gives  the  military  a  taste  for  bureaucratic 
power,  for  immersion  Into  politics,  without 
forcing  officers  to  share  the  difficult  choices 
that  have  to  be  made  by  civilian  political  au- 
thorities. By  giving  the  military  training  in 
counterlnsurgency,  nation-buildlng  and 
multlsector  development  training,  as  we 
have  In  the  past,  we  whet  appetites  within 
the  anned  forces  of  other  nations  that  we 
would  not  accept  In  our  own  country 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
about  encouraging  foreign  militaries  to  take 
on  nontradltional  missions,  especially  those 
which  would  be  much  questioned  if  they  were 
taken  on  by  the  US   military 

Recently.  Adm  Argimiro  Fernandez,  re- 
tired, the  former  head  of  Argentine  naval  In- 
telligence, spoke  about  the  practical  effect 
these  kinds  of  nation-building  courses  had  in 
his  country.  The  planning  Ideology  incul- 
cated     by      Argentine      military      colleges. 


Fernandez  said,  and  the  quantity  of  super- 
ficial general  knowledge  students  received 
there,  gave  the  armed  forces  the  idea  they 
had  a  great  capacity  for  solving  the  nation's 
problems  As  we  know,  the  superficiality  of 
their  knowledge  did  not  keep  the  generals 
from  seizing  power. 

Mr  President,  before  scarce  training  re- 
sources are  used  for  nation  building  by  the 
military,  I  would  suggest  we  ask  what  kind 
of  nations  do  we  want  built.  Recently,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  conducted  a  study 
of  the  IMEIT  Program  in  six  countries  It 
pointed  out.  in  at  least  two  of  the  countries. 
officials  of  both  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  U  S  Information  Agen- 
cy said  national  building  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  civilian  sector,  and  that  their 
agencies  were  capable  of  providing  such 
training  to  civilians 

In  redesigning  DMET.  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  call  on  civilian  government 
agencies,  such  as  AID  and  USIA  to  offer 
their  expertise  and  help  I  also  urge  that 
nongovernmental  organizations  with  experi- 
ence in  Improving  civilian  military  relations 
in  foreign  countries  tie  consulted.  Among 
these  NGOs  I  hope  will  be  drawn  into  the 
process  are  the  American  University  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  and  its 
core  grantees  the  National  Democratic  Insti- 
tute for  International  .Affairs  [NDI]:  the  Cen- 
ter for  Democracy,  and  the  Institute  for  Rep- 
resentative Government 

Mr  President,  for  more  than  200  years  we 
have  enjoyed  a  democratic  government 
which  has  worked  unfettered  by  the  fear  of 
military  threat  or  interference.  It  Is  an  ad- 
mirable record,  and  one  that  bears  imitation. 
If  we  are  committed  to  sustaining  our  links 
to  foreign  militaries,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  our  seriousness  in  supporting  the 
spread  and  maintenance  of  democracy. 
D.MET  can  provide  needed  support  for  both 
efforts. 

Mr  President.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  make  these  points.  I  now  withdraw  my 
amendment 

Mr  President,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  I  am  withdrawing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Strike  out  ■'International  Military  Edu- 
cation and  Training"  and  all  that  follows  up 
to  but  not  including  the  paragraph  entitled 
■■Foreign  Military  Financing  Program'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'he  following: 

DE.MOCRATIC  MIl.IT.^RY  EDUCATION  AND 

TRAINING 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  541.  $47,196,000  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  shall  be  made  available  for 
grant  financed  military  education  and  train- 
ing for  any  country  who.se  annual  per  capita 
GNP  exceeds  $2,340  unless  that  country 
agrees  to  fund  from  its  own  resources  the 
transportation  cost  and  living  allowances  of 
its  students  Provided  jurther .  That  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  and  up  U)  $2,500,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall 
be  made  available  for  developing,  initiating, 
conducting  and  evaluating  courses  and  other 
programs  for  training  foreign  civilian  and 
military  officials  in  managing  and  admin- 
istering military  establishments  and  budg- 
ets, and  for  training  foreign  military  and  ci- 
vilian officials  in  creating  and  maintaining 
effective  military  Judicial  systems  and  mili- 
tary codes  of  conduct,  including  observance 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  a.p- 


propriated  under  this  heading  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Malaysia.  Zaire,  Liberia,  and  Soma- 
lia: Provided  further.  That  chapter  5  of  part  U 
of  the  Foreig'n  .Assistance  Act  of  1%1  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■'International 
Military  Education  and  Training"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Democratic  Military 
Education  and  Training":  Provided  further. 
That  any  reference  in  law  to  international 
military  education  and  training  shall  here- 
after be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  demo- 
cratic military  education  and  training:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  shall  be  available  for  ■nation- 
building"  training  lother  than  map  making) 
only  in  a  country  in  which  no  civilian  agen- 
cy, or  individual  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  out  such  activities  and  m 
which  a  freely  elected  head  of  government 
has  requested  such  ■■nation-building"  train- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  after  March  31. 
1991.  all  trainees  shall  receive  instruction 
specifically  designed  to  promote  adherence 
to  the  universal  military  responsibility  of 
protecting  civilians  and  prisoners  from  harm 
and  intimidation,  reporting  to  the  proper 
military  and  legal  authorities  all  abuses  of 
human  rights  by  military  forces,  and  accept- 
ing the  authority  of  elected  civilian  officials- 
Provided  further.  That  section  541  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  sentence  immediately 
after  the  first  sentence:  ■'Such  civilian  per- 
sonnel shall  include  foreign  governmental 
personnel  of  ministries  other  than  ministries 
of  defense,  as  well  as  member  of  national  leg- 
islatures and  their  staffs,  if  the  military  edu- 
cation and  training  would  lii  contribute  to 
responsible  defense  resource  management, 
(ii)  foster  greater  respect  for  and  understand- 
ing of  the  principle  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  or  (ill)  improve  military  justice 
systems  and  procedures  in  accordance  with 
internationally  recognized  human  rights. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record.  Oct.  2. 
1990] 

Refor.ming  IMET  Will  Help  Fortify 
EMEUioiNG  Democracies 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  urge  the  substantive  reform  of  the  Inter- 
national Military  Education  and  Training 
[IMET]  program. 

The  task  is  an  urgent  one.  given  the  cur- 
rent scarcity  of  funds  and  the  fact  that,  up 
to  now.  programs  such  as  IMET  have  not  al- 
ways fully  reflected  U.S.  policy  concerning 
democratization  and  the  civilian  control  of 
the  military. 

A  remarkable  transition  to  democracy  is 
now  underway  in  Eastern  Europe.  Latin 
.America,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe 

Autocrats  and  totalitarian  systems  are 
being  swept  away  and  replaced  by  citizens 
eager  to  participate  in  the  public  life  of  their 
nations. 

Fully  aware  that  democracy  is  the  result 
of  more  than  just  a  collective  desire  for  free- 
dom, the  new  leaders  of  these  countries  are 
painstakingly  crafting  practices  and  institu- 
tions to  ensure  that  liberty  endures,  a  proc- 
ess that  harkens  back  to  the  early  years  of 
our  own  democracy. 

To  ensure  that  the  trend  toward  democ- 
racy continues,  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  that  must  occur  is  that  a  nation^s 
military  is  fully  under  the  control  of  civilian 
authority. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Armed  Forces  must 
develop  a  professional  mission  that  prepares 
them  to  defend  the  Nation's  territorial  sov- 
ereignty, while  keeping  them  at  the  margins 
of  partisan  politics. 


Since  its  inception  the  IMET  Program  has 
provided  important  linkages  between  U.S. 
and  foreign  military  forces  However,  as  a  re- 
cent study  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  noted,  the  content  and  impact  of  the 
training  currently  provided  has  not  suffi- 
ciently promoted  the  consolidation  of  de- 
mocracy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
program  that  promotes  healthier  civil-mili- 
tary relations  by  empowering  representa- 
tives of  elected  civilians  with  the  skills  and 
techniques  needed  to  exercise  informed  over- ' 
sight  and  direction  over  military  forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  many— if  not  most- 
emerging  democracies  the  corps  of  civilian 
managers  that  forms  an  integral  process  of 
military  management  in  the  United  States 
simply  does  not  exist. 

In  some  countries,  particularly  in  Latin 
America,  this  is  due  to  seemingly  unending 
pendular  movement  from  military  regimes, 
to  elected  governments,  then  back  again. 

In  others,  such  as  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
cadre  of  civilian  democratic  managers  does 
not  exist  because  what  oversight  there  was 
came  from  the  Communist  party  apparatus. 

As  former  Vice  President  Walter  F  Mon- 
dale  noted  in  a  recent  book.  Towards  a  New 
Relationship  The  Role  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  a  Democratic  Government": 

■'The  lack  of  continuity  m  democratic  po- 
litical institutions  can  mean  a  loss  of  histor- 
ical memory,  gaps  in  technical  training  and 
an  absence  of  personal  ties  between  military 
officers  and  civilians  which  sustain  good  will 
in  times  of  crisis." 

Elected  legislators,  their  staffs,  members 
of  nongovernmental  organizations  and  per- 
sonnel from  Finance.  Foreign  Relations.  De- 
fense and  Presidential  ministries  should  be 
among  the  civilian  participants  of  the  new 
IMET  Program 

At  the  same  time,  a  reformed  IMETT  FYo- 
gram  would  effectively  promote  the  concept 
of  national  defense  of  territory  and  sov- 
ereignty as  the  sole  military  mission,  there- 
by discouraging  their  performance  of  police 
functions. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  IMET  cur- 
riculum should  emphasize  that  the  success 
and  prestige  of  the  .American  Armed  Force* 
and  those  of  many  other  nations  have  been 
immeasurably  advanced  by  their  unques- 
tioned subordination  to  civilian  political  au- 
thority and  their  strict  adherence  to  a  mis- 
sion of  national  defense  of  territory  and  sov- 
ereignty. 

Several  initiatives  might  be  taken  in  this 
regard,  such  as  the  use  of  exchange  pro- 
grams, joint  studies  and  structured  visits  to 
the  United  States  by  military  and  civilian 
personnel  to  learn  how  this  country  has  suc- 
cessfully managed  its  own  civil  military  re- 
lationship. 

There  are  also  professional  m.ilitary  ethics 
and  responsibilities  that  are  universal  and 
particularly  appropriate  for  inclusion  in 
IMET  training  if  the  1990s  are  to  be  an  era 
in  which  democracy  continues  to  expand 

First,  that  the  military  does  not  play  a 
partisan  political  role,  and  follows  the  orders 
of  freely  elected  civilian  authority: 

Second,  that  it  is  a  mjilitary  officer's  duty 
to  prevent  human  rights  abuses  of  civilians 
or  captured  or  surrendered  military  person- 
nel, and 

Lastly,  that  professional  military  stric- 
tures are  incorporated  into  their  daily  rou- 
tine concerning  the  constitutional  limits  on 
military  authority:  the  proper  response  to  il- 
legal orders,  and  the  misuse  of  power  to  fur- 
ther personal  goals. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  it  is  important  that  testing  meth- 
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ods  should  tie  developed  that  would  help 
evaluate  IMET  trainees'  attitudes  toward 
professional  military  ethics  and  responsibil- 
ities. One  component  would  be  an  evaluation 
of  the  proBTams  impact  on  these  attitudes 
durlntf  instruction  and  in  later  careers. 
These  testing  efforts  should  be  refined  as 
time  goes  on  In  order  to  Improve  the  curricu- 
lum. 

The  GAO  study  also  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  possible  negative  effect  on 
civilian  authority  in  developing  countries  of 
the  training  of  military  forces  in  so-called 
nation-building  skills.  It  specifically  sug- 
gests that  in  one  country  surveyed  the  use  of 
military  forces  in  nation-buUdlng  was  unde- 
sirable because  of  a  tenuous  clvll-mllitary 
relationship. 

The  GAO  study  also  pointed  out  that  offi- 
cials in  both  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  and  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  In  two  of  the  six  nations  studied 
indicated  that  nation-building  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  civilian  sector,  and  that 
their  agencies  were  capable  of  providing  na- 
tion-building training  to  civilians. 

Mr  President,  this  issue  is  more  than  an 
academic  debate  or  a  bureaucratic  turf-bat- 
tle The  GAO  analysis  hearkens  back  to  the 
I960'8  and  early  1970s,  when  the  strengthen- 
ing of  foreign  militaries'  nation-building 
missions  appeared  to  help  tip  the  balance  of 
power  away  fi"om  elected  civilian  leaders  and 
toward  unelected  military  rulers  in  many 
nations. 

According  to  a  1971  Rand  Corp.  study  by 
Lulgl  Elnaudl  and  Alfred  Stepan  III: 

"A  rationale  sometimes  used  for  certain 
U.S  military  assistance  programs  is  that 
•professionalism'  contributes  to  lessened  po- 
litical Involvement  on  the  military's  part, 
and  to  their  concentration  on  exclusively 
military  affairs.  Logic,  however,  suggests 
that  to  the  extent  that  military  expertise,  or 
professionalism,  is  increased  In  areas  of 
counter-insurgency.  nation-building  and 
multlsector  development  planning,  the  mili- 
tary would  tend  to  become  more  rather  than 
less  Involved  In  politics." 

By  encouraging  militaries  to  take  on 
greater  civic  action,  or  nation-bullding,  re- 
sponsibilities, the  United  States  gives  the 
militaries  legitimacy  in  assuming  roles  that 
put  them  in  direct  competition  with  civilian 
authorities  As  Panama  City  Mayor  Cochez 
has  noted: 

"By  assigning  the  military  a  civic  action 
role  the  US.  strengthens  their  hand.  When 
they  build  a  bridge,  the  military  will  get  the 
credit.  If  a  road  Is  constructed,  the  billboard 
says,  your  National  Guard  is  working  for 
you  '  Meanwhile,  we  cash-strapped  politi- 
cians cannot  get  financing  for  our  own 
projects,  but  are  sure  to  get  the  blame  when 
things,  a  lot  of  times  less  exciting  things. 
don't  get  done  " 

Mr.  President.  1  hope  that  In  structuring 
the  IMET  curriculum  in  the  coming  years, 
these  views  are  taken  into  consideration  It 
Is  clear  that  nation  building  studies  conflict 
with  the  broader  U  S  policy  goals  of  support 
for  demticractlc  leadt-i-shlp  Therefore.  I 
would  suggest  that,  with  the  exception  of 
mapmaking.  such  courses  should  t)e  cur- 
tailed 

Further  I  would  urge  that  -before  scarce 
training  resources  are  used  for  nation-build- 
ing we  are  certain  that  within  the  country 
in  question  there  are  no  civilians  qualified 
for  such  training,  and  that  no  civilian  agen- 
cy, governmental  or  private,  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  undertake  the  specific  task 

Mr  President.  t>ecause  the  United  States 
has  a  highly  successful  experience  In  the  ci- 


vilian control  of  the  military.  It  can  provide 
a  valuable  model  for  study  for  officers  and 
others  coming  from  newly  emerging  democ- 
racies. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  ensure  that  a  significant 
part  of  the  IMETT  curriculum  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  democratic  Institutions  and 
practices. 

Among  the  issues  upon  which  the  curricu- 
lum should  focus  are  the  close  Interactions 
and  contract  between  civilians  and  military 
throughout  our  command  and  control  struc- 
ture; the  scores  of  nongovernmental  agencies 
which  help  to  Inform  and  to  shape  military 
policy  and  how  they  operate,  and  the  role 
played  by  Congress  and  other  governmental 
agencies  In  policy  formulation. 

The  importance  of  the  Posse  Comitatus 
Act.  which  has  helped  keep  our  military 
from  Involving  itself  in  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity by  keeping  it  at  the  margins  of  inter- 
nal security,  should  also  be  stressed. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  it  Is  vital  that 
a  certain  number  of  the  IMET  training  slots. 
20  percent  In  the  first  year,  should  be  ear- 
marked for  civilians  broadly  representative 
of  the  political  community  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  in  the  countries  in 
which  IMET  is  offered. 

By  seeking  to  train  significant  numbers  of 
civilians  over  time,  we  will  be  both  empow- 
ering civilian  managers  and  assuring  an  in- 
stance of  democratic  oversight  which  is 
sadly  lacking  in  many  of  these  nations. 

In  expanding  the  scope  of  IMET  training.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  Important  that  the  admin- 
istration seek  to  contract  the  services  of 
nongovernmental  entities  to  assist  both  in 
the  training  of  civilians  and  in  rounding  out 
the  currlculums  offered  to  the  military. 

A  variety  of  these— such  as  the  Center  for 
Democracy,  the  National  Democratic  Insti- 
tute for  International  Affairs  [NDI).  and  the 
Institute  for  Representative  Government- 
have  experience  in  studying  or  improving 
civil  military  relations  In  foreign  countries. 
They  should  be  consulted  with  during  the 
process  of  reformulation  of  IMET. 

Similarly,  certain  countries  have  an  ur- 
gent need  for  this  type  of  training.  Certainly 
the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  can- 
didates, given  the  heavy  legacy  of  Soviet- 
trained  security  forces  and  domination  by 
local  communist  parties.  Countries  such  as 
Argentina.  Bolivia.  Chile.  Brazil.  El  Sal- 
vador. Thailand,  the  Philippines.  Korea,  and 
Nicaragua  should  also  be  considered  for 
Democratic  military  education  and  training 

The  United  States  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  enjoyed  more  than  200  years  of 
Democratic  Government.  Part  of  the 
strength  of  our  system  has  been  the  undent- 
able  success  with  which  we  have  handled  our 
own  clvll-mllitary  relationship  This  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  Important  lessons  we 
can  provide  a  world  still  struggling  to  find 
its  own  democratic  institutions  and  proce- 
dures We  must  do  so.  and  quickly. 

Mr  President.  I  know  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Leahy, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee with  Jurisdiction  over  IMET.  has 
been  looking  Into  the  issue  of  reforming 
IMET  as  well  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  on  this 

The  Paul  h.  Nitze  Schcxjl  of  ad- 
vanced International  studies. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 


Washington.  DC.  January  14.  1991. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston  I  am  writing  to 
offer  my  unqualified  support  for  your  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  Act 

The  lessons  of  contemporary  I^atln  Amer- 
ican history  make  plain  the  need  for  more  ef- 
fective civilian  control  of  militAry  Institu- 
tions. Indeed,  the  very  survival  of  legiti- 
mate, democratically  elected  governments 
throughout  the  hemisphere  depends  on  the 
continued  strengthening  of  civilian-military 
ties  and  the  assertion  of  civilian  control  over 
military  establishments 

Though  recent  years  have  seen  the  emer- 
gence of  numerous  democratically  elected 
governments  in  Latin  America,  the  hemi- 
sphere continues  to  face  the  threat  of  a  re- 
turn to  dictatorships  As  recently  as  this 
past  autumn,  the  presidents  of  Argentina 
and  Chile  have  faced  veiled  or  actual  chal- 
lenges to  their  power  by  military  officers  In 
their  countries.  The  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador, while  facing  the  threat  of  armed  revo- 
lutionaries, simultaneously  faces  the  menace 
of  a  military  establishment  often  unaccount- 
able to  civilian  authority  Likewise,  govern- 
ments throughout  the  region  do  not  enjoy 
the  longstanding,  secure  and  amicable  subor- 
dination of  military  to  civilian  authority 
which  Is  the  mainstay  of  our  country's 
democratic  system 

The  education,  guidance  and  institutional 
support  envisioned  by  the  IMET  Reform  BUI. 
I  believe,  can  contribute  suljstjintiaUy  to  fos- 
tering more  healthy  relationships  fietween 
the  civilian  and  military  establishments  in 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
Sincerely. 

RlORDAN  RoETT. 

U.S.  SENATE, 
Washington,  DC.  December  13.  1990. 
Hon.  Richard  Cheney. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Pentagon.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  As  you  know,  the  Issue  of  clvll- 
mllitary  relations  continues  to  be  one  of 
paramount  Importance  In  Argentina,  a  na- 
tion that  returned  to  democratic  rule  less 
than  a  decade  ago. 

Last  week's  bloody  uprising  by  ultra-right- 
ist military  officers  the  fourth  In  le.w  than 
four  years  was  quickly  quashed  hy  troops 
loyal  to  President  Carlos  Menem  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  Menem  acted,  and  the  un- 
flinching decision  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority within  the  armed  forces  to  support 
constitutional  rule,  help  ameliorate  the 
awful  impact  this  latest  act  of  armed  sedl 
tion  had  on  Argentina  s  international  image. 

The  latest  revolt  came  as  the  Menem  gov- 
ernment was  alKiut  to  embark  on  an  ambi- 
tious program  to  modernize  and  re.-itructure 
the  armed  forces  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
military  mutiny.  President  Menem  coura- 
geously announced  he  was  pressing  forward 
with  plans  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces,  while  at  the  .name  time  giving  those 
who  remain  the  tools  with  which  they  could 
adequately  prepare  for  the  national  defense 

Included  in  thus  reform  are  far-reaching 
changes  in  troop  deployments  moving  man- 
power from  populous  areas  where  they  once 
acted  more  like  occupation  forces  and  out  to 
frontier  areas  of  strategic  significance 

I  personally  applaud  these  efforts  I  believe 
they  will  help  Argentine  democrats  gain  a 
surer  footing  in  their  quest  for  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military.  And  I  also  believe 
that  they  will  lead  to  a  more  professional 


and  capable  armed  forces  In  a  country  whose 
ties  to  the  United  States  are  ever  stronger. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  U.S.  mili- 
tary policy  fully  reflect  the  changes  within 
Argentina,  and  those  relevant  factors  within 
the  changing  international  context,  so  that 
we  might  help  to  fortify  these  new  directions 
taken  under  the  stewardship  of  President 
Menem. 

There  have  been  press  reports  that  con- 
tinuing pressure  from  Great  Britain  on  the 
Administration  is  having  the  effect  of  block- 
ing even  modest  military  sales  by  the  United 
.States  to  Argentina. 

British  officials  have  opposed  arms  sales  to 
Argentina  since  the  1982  war  over  the  Falk- 
landMalvlnas  Islands  US.  acquiescence  to 
these  pressures  made  sense  m  the  past,  par- 
ticularly on  human  rights  grounds.  However, 
since  President  Menem  took  office,  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Great  Britain  have  been 
restored;  the  Argentina  government  has  sent 
a  military  contingent  to  the  Gulf  to  bolster 
international  efforts  against  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion, and  the  three  .Argentine  armed  services 
have  proven  their  loyalty— under  fire — to  the 
constitutional  government. 

Even  as  budgetary  restraints  would  keep 
Argentine  purchases  to  a  minimum,  surely 
the  Menem  government  ought  to  be  allowed 
access  to  American  arms  sales  and  know-how 
in  Its  effort  to  professionalize  its  forces.  Ar- 
gentine officials  have  said  that  spare  parts, 
training  materials  and  the  p<jssibility  of  ac- 
quiring A-4  Skyhawk  fighter  aircraft  would 
help  make  the  transition  complete.  It  has 
also  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
Menem  government  is  seeking  Defense  De- 
partment cooperation  in  the  establishment 
of  a  training  school  for  helicopter  pilots. 

I  hope  that  progress  can  be  made  on  some 
or  all  of  these  requests.  The  criteria  used  in 
Judging  such  aid.  I  believe,  ought  to  be  con- 
cerns for  the  consolidation  of  Argentine  de- 
mocracy and  the  net  gain  for  hemispheric  se- 
curity, not  worries  about  official  reactions 
In  post-Thauher  Britain. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  that  .\rgentina  be  given  a  greater 
number  of  training  slots  in  the  international 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
program  This  year  for  the  first  time  Con- 
gress authorized  I.MET  training  for  civilians 
working  in  posts  m  defense  and  related  min- 
istries Currently  29  .Argentine  military  offi- 
cers are  slated  to  be  trained  m  technical  and 
management  subjects  in  the  following  year. 

The  existence  of  an  important  group  of  ci- 
vilian managers  in  defense  and  security  is- 
sues is.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree,  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  success  of  our  own  civil-military 
relationship  In  .'\rgentina.  that  core  of  civil- 
ian expertise— almost  non-existent  several 
years  ago — is  still  dangerously  thin.  There- 
fore. I  would  urge  you  to  include  Argentine 
civilians  in  upcoming  IMET  training  oppor- 
tunities 

I  appreciate  the  chance  to  share  my 
thoughts  with  you  on  this  important  matter. 
If  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me.  or  have  a  member  of 
your  staff  contact  Martin  Edwin  Andersen, 
my  legislative  assistant  for  defense,  at  224 
8114. 

Sincerely. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Emba.ssv  of  the 
argentine  republic 
Washington.  DC.  December  IS.  1990. 
Hon.  Ai^N  Cranston, 
V  S  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  in  reference 
to  your  letter  of  December  13.  addressed  to 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  which  you  ex- 
press your  support  of  our  country  in  the 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing Program  and  on  other  military  matters. 

I  want  to  convey  the  gratitude  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  and  mine,  for  your  com- 
ments regarding  the  diligent  manner  with 
which  the  President  of  Argentina.  Dr.  Carlos 
Saiil  Menem  handled  the  military  crisis  on 
December  3d. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  personal  endorsement  of  the 
military  reform  in  Argentina  through  your 
proposal  for  the  modifications  of  the  current 
appropriations  to  IMET.  This  -xUI  ensure  a 
more  just  distribution  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  and  will  consolidate  the  democratic 
process  that  is  taking  place  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Sincerely. 

GUIDO  Dl  TELLA. 

Ambassador. 

ASSISTANT  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  DC  January  2, 1991. 
In  Reply  Refer  to:  1-9070564. 
Hon.  ALAN  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Cranston:  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  respond  to  your  13  December  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Cheney  regarding  .\rgentine  civil- 
military  relations.  The  strengthening  of 
civil-military  cooperation  and  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military  form  the  cornerstone  of 
our  policy  objectives  in  Argentina. 

The  firm  response  by  President  Menem  and 
loyal  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  crush 
the  violent  actions  by  'Carapintada"  sup- 
porters on  3  December  was  affirmation  of 
their  commitment  to  democracy  The  severe 
economic  crisis  in  Argentina,  however,  will 
continue  to  pose  a  challenge  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Fortunately,  the  non-demo- 
cratic views  of  the  few  "Caraplntadas"  are 
not  shared  by  the  broad  civilian  and  military 
sectors. 

Because  of  its  importance  to  the  Adm.inis- 
tratlon.  Argentina's  commitment  to  the  con- 
solidation of  democracy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  an  internationalist,  pro-western  for- 
eign policy  is  being  closely  monitored.  The 
recent  reestablishment  of  relations  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  decision  to  support  the 
international  effort  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as 
well  as  their  continued  presence  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  supporting  UN  eforts  to  verify 
the  Central  American  peace  process,  are  evi- 
dence of  a  changing  Argentine  philosophy. 
We  are  hopeful  that  with  the  full  realization 
of  these  changes,  reinforced  by  the  momen- 
tum from  President  Bush's  recent  visit. 
greater  opportunities  for  enhanced  relations 
with  Argentina  will  be  afforded 

Officials  from,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Department  of  State  recently  traveled 
to  Argentina  to  identify  possible  areas  for 
future  cooperation.  Our  immediate  goa",  is  to 
be  responsible  to  Argentine  queries  related 
to  their  consolidation  and  restructuring  ef- 
forts. We  hope  to  exchange  ideas  with  senior 
Ministry  of  Defense  officials  and  share  the 
lessons  learned  from  our  own  experiences  in 
these  areas.  We  will  supplement  this  activity 
with  funds  made  available  this  year  for  the 
training  of  Defense  and  related  ministry  offi- 
cials in  defense  management  We  are  also 
working  with  the  Department  of  State  to  se- 
cure additional  IMET  monies,  as  well  as  a 
modest  amount  of  FMF,  to  assist  Argentine 
equipment  modernization  and  training  ef- 
forts. 

On  behalf  of  Secretary  Cheney.  I  thank  you 
for  your  continued  interest  in  our  military- 


to-mllltary  relations  with  Argentina   P'.ease 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  I  may  be  of 
further   assistance    or   answer   any   specific 
questions  you  may  have  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

Carl  W.  Ford.  Jr. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  January  9.  1991. 
Hon.  Richard  Cheney, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  As  you  know.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested m  the  modernization  of  the  Inter- 
national Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET I  program 

Last  year.  I  introduced  IMET  reform  legis- 
lation designed  to  make  the  program  more 
fully  address  the  issue  of  civilian  control  of 
the  military — a  subject  of  vital  importance 
in  newly-emerging  democracies.  Last  month, 
following  the  fourth  military  uprising  in  Ar- 
gentina in  as  many  years,  1  wrote  to  you  urg- 
ing that  civilians  from  that  country  be  in- 
cluded in  IMETT  training  so  as  to  help  em- 
power them  in  their  efforts  to  modernize 
their  armed  forces.  I  plan  to  push  ahead  in 
these  efforts  again  this  year 

More  recently  I  came  across  the  minutes  of 
a  workshop  held  at  the  Pentagon  on  Septem- 
ber 26  and  27  that  may  have  already  crossed 
your  desk  They  underscore  the  need  to  re- 
formulate US  security  assistance  along  the 
lines  I  have  suggested 

The  workshop  was  sponsored  Jointly  by  the 
Strategic  Concepts  Development  Center  of 
the  National  Defense  University  and  the 
Strategic  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate  (J-5) 
of  the  Joint  Staff  Although  the  event  fo- 
cused on  Latin  .America,  I  believe  some  of  its 
recommendations  bear  keeping  in  mind  in 
programs  throughout  the  developing  world. 

Included  among  the  recommendations 
made  at  the  workshop  was  the  following  psis- 
sage: 

"For  the  U.S..  there  is  the  need  for  new 
strategies  and  tactics  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  the  democratic  transition  The  U.S. 
should  im.Tiediately  modify  the  Inter-.^mer- 
Ican  Defense  College  to  make  it  half  civilian 
and  half  military,  expand  the  training  of  ci- 
vilians in  the  oversight  and  control  of  mili- 
tary matters,  expand  the  training  of  mili- 
taries in  support  of  civilian  democracies,  and 
assure  that  U.S.  military  activities  are  con- 
ducted m  a  way  that  they  serve  to  enhance 
the  control  of  civilian  authorities  exercise 
over  the  military  " 

I  am.  delighted  to  find  that  there  appears 
to  be  an  emerging  consensus  on  the  need  to 
fortify  security  assistance  programs  in  this 
direction  Tat  idea  of  reformulating  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Inter-.^merican  Defense  College 
to  include  the  training  of  qualified  civilians 
is  one  I  have  held  for  some  time,  I  under- 
stand Gen  Colin  Powell  has  also  expressed 
an  interest  in  making  such  a  change 

Obviously,  these  changes  cannot  happen 
overnight.  But  given  the  fact  we  are  starting 
a  new  legislative  session  I  will  be  most 
happy  to  work  with  you  to  make  the  start 
necessary.  Please  let  me  know  what  assist- 
ance you  might  need  fromi  me.  or  have  a 
member  of  your  staff  call  Martin  Edwin  An- 
derson, my  legislative  assistant  for  defense 
and  international  relations,  at  (202 1  224-8114. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 

.M.AN  Cranston.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  waive  the 
late    enrollment   penalty    under   Medi- 
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care  part  B  for  any  disabled  individual 
who  was  covered  under  his  own  or  his 
spouse's  private  employment-related 
health  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

WAIVER  OF  MEDICARE  l.ATE  ENROLLMENT 
PENALTY  FOR  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 

•  Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  will 
eliminate  an  inequity  which  exists  in 
the  Medicare  Program  for  Social  Secu- 
rity Disability  Insurance  [SSDI]  bene- 
ficiaries. 

There  is  a  small  number  of  SSDI 
beneficiaries  who  are  eligible  for  Medi- 
care but  who  have  failed  to  enroll  be- 
cause they  have  health  coverage 
though  the  extension  of  their  work-re- 
lated health  insurance  or  a  spouse's 
employment- related  health  care  plan. 
If  these  individuals  ever  need  to  enroll 
in  the  Medicare  Part  B  Program,  they 
will  be  subjected  to  a  10-percent  pen- 
alty for  each  year  they  delay  enroll- 
ment. The  bill  will  address  this  in- 
equity. 

Mr  President,  as  you  know  Medicare 
waa  first  enacted  in  1966  to  provide  fi- 
nancial access  to  vital  health  care 
services  to  our  elderly  population.  In 
1973.  Medicare  coverage  was  extended 
to  disabled  Individuals  entitled  to  So- 
cial Security  disability  insurance  for  24 
months  or  more.  Since  its  Inception, 
the  program  has  experienced  enormous 
growth.  In  1990.  it  is  estimated  that  30 
million  elderly  and  3.3  million  disabled 
individuals  will  receive  benefits  in  the 
Medicare  Program.  It  is  clear  that  this 
program  is  serving  a  vital  source  of  ac- 
cess to  health  care  services. 

When  Medicare  was  first  enacted,  a 
10-percent  annual  surcharge  was  as- 
sessed against  those  who  delayed  their 
enrollment  in  the  voluntary  part  B 
supplemental  medical  insurance  of 
Medicare.  This  provision  was  enacted 
to  create  a  disincentive  for  individuals 
who  were  planning  to  delay  enrollment 
until  they  became  ill  and  in  need  of 
health  care  services  The  provision  was 
based  on  sound  actuarial  accounting 
and  was  designed  to  assure  a  sufficient 
amount  of  premiums  to  assist  in  the 
funding  of  the  program.  At  that  lime, 
there  was  a  maximum  of  a  30-percent 
penalty  because  the  enrollment  period 
for  the  part  B  of  Medicare  was  limited 
to  3  years  In  1972,  the  limited  enroll- 
ment period  was  abolished.  Congress, 
however,  failed  to  repeal  or  cap  the 
part  B  surcharge  We  now  have  a  small 
p»5pulatlon  of  individuals  who  have  in- 
curred a  substAnlial  penalty  for  late 
enrollment,  and  for  whom  assessing  the 
penalty  does  not  make  sense. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  address  another  circumstance 
where  individuals  are  being  inappropri- 
ately penalized  A  small  number  of  dis- 
abled Individuals  who  are  qualified  for 
Medicare  as  a  result  of  their  eligibility 
for  SSDI.  receive  their  health  care  cov- 
erage through  a  spouse's  employment- 
related  health  care  plan  or  through  the 


continuation  of  their  own  work-related 
health  plan.  They  are  reducing  the 
F.  i'  :  U  Government  health  care  costs 
■  :;!  •  Jicy  should  not  be  penalized  for 
then  efforts.  This  bill  will  eliminate 
the  part  B  premium  penalty  for  the  dis- 
abled person  and  or  disabled  spouse 
who  are  enrolled  in  a  group  health  care 
plan  provided  by  the  beneficiary's 
former  employment  or  a  spouse's  cur- 
rent or  former  employment. 

Mr.  President,  those  individuals  who 
choose  to  enroll  in  Medicare  part  B  in- 
surance at  a  later  date  because  for 
some  reason  their  previous  insurance 
covera«:e  was  terminated  should  not  be 
penalized  unfairly  These  disabled  indi- 
viduals have  to  pay  an  additional  10- 
percent  surcharge  yearly  for  each  year 
they  delay  entrance  into  Medicare  part 
B  during  which  time  they  were  actu- 
ally saving  the  Federal  Government 
money  because  they  were  using  work- 
related  coverage. 

Congress  recently  addressed  this 
problem  and  rectified  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance where  old  age  and  survivors 
beneficiaries  were  being  inappropri- 
ately penalized.  Included  in  Public  Law 
97-248.  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  [TEFRA).  was 
the  working  aged  provisions  which 
made  Medicare  the  secondary  payer  for 
certain  elderly  workers.  The  provisions 
amended  the  Federal  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Employment  Act  [ADEA]  to  re- 
quire employers  to  offer  their  employ- 
ees aged  65  to  69  and  their  dependents 
the  equivalent  health  care  coverage  as 
their  younger  employees.  It  became 
clear  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  to 
penalize  these  individuals  and  subject 
them  to  the  part  B  premium  surcharge 
if  enrollment  in  the  part  B  program 
would  simply  duplicate  their  work- 
based  health  care  coverage.  This  in 
equity  was  corrected  with  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  98-369.  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  [DEFRA]  which  ex- 
empted these  individuals  from  the  sur- 
charge. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  piece  of  legislation  and  help  to 
eliminate  this  inequitable  and  unfair 
situation.  We  must  persist  in  our  ef- 
forts of  making  Medicare  affordable, 
accessible,  and  fair  in  its  design  and 
implementation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  text  be  printed  in  the 
Record  upon  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  157 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1  ELIMINATION  OK  lATE  ENROU>IENT 
PENALTY  INIIKH  I'AKT  B  OF  MEDI 
CAKE  FOH  CERTAIN  I)LSABIj:n  INDI- 
VIDUAIX 

(ai  In  General.  The  second  sentence  of 
section  1839(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 


thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnff  ■'.  and  months  in  which  the  inrtlvid 
ual  was  entitled  to  a  disability  insurance 
benefit  under  section  223  or  lo  a  benefit 
under  sul)6ection  (di,  (e).  or  (D  of  section  202 
by  reason  of  a  disability  (a.-*  defined  in  sec- 
tion 223(di),  and  can  demonstrate  thai  the  in- 
dividual was  enrolled  in  such  a  plan  by  rea- 
son of  the  liidividuars  (or  the  individual's 
spouse's  I  current  or  former  employment ". 

(bi  EFFECTIVE  Date  -The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pre- 
miums for  months  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  160.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  indi- 
viduals Involuntarily  separated  from 
the  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

VETERA.NS    UME.MPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  need  for  equality 
in  the  treatment  of  our  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

We  now  face  the  most  urgent  crisis  in 
the  way  we  treat  our  military  person- 
nel since  the  days  in  which  we  carried 
out  massive  personnel  cuts  following 
World  War  II  Last  year  we  mandated 
that  our  Armed  Forces  must  be  re- 
duced by  upward  of  .500.000  personnel 
Even  given  the  exigencies  surrounding 
the  current  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we  still  must  reduce  those  forces. 

At  the  very  moment  we  ask  them  to 
risk  their  lives,  military  men  and 
women  are  bewildered  and  confused 
about  their  future  careers.  They  know 
that  the  coming  cuts  in  the  all  volun- 
teer military  are  going  to  be  large,  but 
they  have  no  idea  of  how  their  lives 
and  those  of  their  families  will  be  af- 
fected. 

These  men  and  women  are  volun 
teers.  They  joined  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. Most  joined  to  make  the  military 
a  career.  We  must  act  to  protect  ihem 
Now  of  all  times,  we  need  to  show  them 
that  we  care.  We  must  show  them  that 
their  service  and  sacrifices  are  appre- 
ciated by  a  grateful  country. 

This  is  why  1  believe  we  must  fully 
address  the  need  to  protect  the  men 
and  women  of  our  volunteer  military 
force.  Our  current  system  still  does  not 
provide  the  needed  protection.  Many 
element*  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  virtually  all  militAry  personnel 
will  either  leave  military  service  at  a 
time  of  their  own  choosing,  or  retire 
with  substantial  benefits  after  making 
the  military  their  career  The  reality  is 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  fully  quali- 
fied personnel  will  be  forced  to  leave 
military  service  years  before  they 
planned  to  do  so.  and  often  with  only 
limited  notice 

We  have  already  made  an  important 
beginning  in  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion Last  year,  we  passed  legislation 
that  will  tiike  account  of  this  new  re- 
ality. We  required  the  development  of  a 
transition  plan  that  will  provide  im- 
proved separation  pay,  unemployment 
compensation,  relocation  and  outplace- 
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ment  services,  priorities  In  Federal  hir- 
ing, benefits  under  the  G.I.  bill,  and 
medical  insurance  However,  through 
inaction  by  a  few.  our  gallant  men  and 
women  are  still  being  treated  as  second 
class  citizens  in  one  important  respect: 

Unemployment  compensation  now 
available  to  military  personnel  is  dif- 
ferent than  that  offered  to  other  work- 
ers. This  is  not  fair.  Unemployment 
compensation  should  provide  the  same 
26  weeks  of  compensation  available  to 
civilians,  and  should  be  available  after 
one  week.  Currently,  former  military 
personnel  are  eligible  for  only  13  weeks 
of  comp€'nsation  and  have  to  wait  4 
weeks  before  they  become  eligible  to 
receive  unemployment  compensation. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
remedy  that  Injustice. 

I  realize  that  fairness  has  a  price  tag, 
and  some  feel  our  budget  deficit  is 
more  important  than  our  obligation  to 
those  who  are  involved  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  operations  off  Liberia, 
and  many  other  troubled  areas  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case. 
For  the  last  17  years,  the  United  States 
has  successfully  executed  its  global 
mission  without  a  peacetime  draft.  It 
has  done  so  only  because  we  have  asked 
a  small  fraction  of  our  citizens  to  as- 
sume the  risks  and  responsibilities  of 
national  defense,  and  we  have  built  an 
All  Volunteer  Force  of  men  and  women 
who  planned  to  make  the  military 
their  profession. 

It  is  thanks  in  large  part  to  their 
dedication  and  sacrifice  that  we  have 
seen  free  governments  being  formed  in 
eastern  Europe,  and  the  threat  of  a 
major  war  in  Europe  decreased  to  mini- 
mal levels.  It  is  thanks  to  them,  that 
.Saudi  Arabia  was  not  overrun  by  the 
forces  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Unless  we  provide  these  dedicated 
men  and  women  with  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  comprehensive  protection 
plan,  uniformed  personnel  who  are 
forced  to  leave  the  service  will  do  so 
with  few  of  the  options  and  protections 
available  to  those  who  retire  or  volun- 
tarily leave  the  military  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  fully  qualified  personnel  and 
their  families  from  every  state  will  not 
get  the  unemployment  compensation 
they  deserve 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  this  situation  so  that  evtry 
man  and  woman  currently  serving  in 
the  US  Armed  Forces  can  be  certain 
that  they  will  be  fully  protected.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  sets  forth 
specific  proposals  to  improve  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  assist  those 
who  are  Involuntarily  separated.  This 
bill  win  complete  the  comprehensive 
transition  plan  that  we  enacted  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  as  quick- 
ly as  we  can  to  assure  the  men  and 
women  in  the  military,  that  Congress 
is  not  ignoring  them,  and  that  efforts 
are  underway  to  ensure  that  they  will 
be  treated  property  if  they  are  forced 
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to  end  their  chosen  career.  These  men 
and  women  met  their  obligation  to  us. 
and  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
ensure  that  we  will  meet  our  obliga- 
tions to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  160 
Be  It  enacted  t>.v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION    1.    SHORT    TITLE.    THIS    ACT    MAY    BE 

CITED    AS    THE    -VETERA.NS    CNEM 

PLOYME.Vr  COMPENSATION  ACT  OF 

1991." 
SEC.  2.  PERIOD  OF  LTflEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA 

TION       FOR       EXSERMCEMEN       EX 

TENDED. 

(a)  In  General, — Subsection  ici  of  section 
8521  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(ci  The  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  on  the  basis  of  Federal  service 
las  defined  in  subsection  (an  t«  any  individ- 
ual with  respect  to  any  benefit  year  shall  not 
exceed  26  times  the  individual's  weekly  bene- 
fit amount  for  total  unemployment  ". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  claims 
for  unemployment  compensation  made  by  in- 
dividuals discharRed  or  released  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AKAKA): 
S.  161.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  nurse  practitioners  of 
clinical  nurse  specialist  services  are 
covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare  and 
are  a  mandatory  benefit  under  Medic- 
aid: the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

COVERAGE  OF  NURSE  PRACTICTIONER  OR 
CLINICAL  NURSE  SPECIALIST  SERUCES 

•  Mr.  ENOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  for  the 
direct  reimbursement  under  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  for  our  Nation's  nurse 
practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialists. My  proposal  would  also  make 
these  services  a  mandated  benefit 
under  ever  State's  Medicaid  plan,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  currently  in 
public  law  for  services  of  nurse  mid- 
wives. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  years 
Department  of  Defense  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
gram has  recognized  these  practition- 
ers as  autonomous  providers  and  we 
have  been  most  pleased  by  both  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  their  care  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  the  services  that  they 
render. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text    of    my    bill    be    printed    in    the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  161 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1  COVTRAGE  OF  NURSE  PRACTr^0^fER 
OR  CLINICAL  NURSE  SPECIALIST 
SERVICES  UNDER  PART  B  OF  MEDI- 
CARE. 

la!  Coverage  of   Sernices.— Section   1861 
(S)(2)  of  the   Social   Security  Act  (42  USC 
;395xic)(2ii.    as    amended    by    the    Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  is  further 
amended— 

ill  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (Q)  as 
subparagraph  (Pi: 

i2i  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (P)  as  redesignated;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(Qj  nurse  practitioner  or  clinical  nurse 
specialist  services:  ". 

(b)  DEFiNmoN.— Section  1861  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C  1395x1,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  is  further 
amended— 

ill  by  redesignating  subsection  (jj)  as 
added  by  section  4163(at  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  sub- 
section (kk);  and 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection; 

"NURSE  PRACTITIONER  OR  CLINICAL  NURSE 
SPECIALIST  services 

"(llHl)  The  term  'nurse  practitioner  or 
clinical  nurse  specialist  ser\ices'  means 
services  performed  by  a  nurse  practitioner  or 
clinical  nurse  specialist  las  defined  m  para- 
graph (2))  which  the  nurse  practitioner  or 
clinical  nurse  specialist  is  legally  authorized 
to  i)erform  under  State  law  .or  the  State  reg- 
ulatory mechanism  provided  by  State  law;  of 
the  State  m  which  such  services  are  per- 
formed, whe;  her  or  not  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  clin.cal  nurse  specialist  is  under 
the  supervision  of,  or  associated  with,  a  phy- 
sician or  other  health  care  provider. 

"(2 1  The  term  'nurse  practitioner  or  clini- 
cal nurse  specialist'  means  an  individua: 
who — 

"(A)  is  a  registered  nurse  and  is  licensed  to 
practice  nursing  m  the  State  in  which  the 
nurse  practitioner  or  clinical  nurse  special- 
ist services  are  performed;  and 

"(B)(ii  holds  a  master's  degree  in  nursing 
or  a  related  field  from  an  accredited  edu- 
cational Institution,  or 

•lii)  is  certified  as  a  nurse  practitioner  or 
clinicai  nurse  specialist  by  the  duly  recog- 
nized professional  nurses  association." 

ici  EFFEcrm:  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  services  f)erformed  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  COVERAGE  OF  NURSE  PRACTITIONER  OR 
CUNICAL  NURSE  SPECIALIST  8ERV 
ICES  AS  A  MANDATORY  MEDICAID 
BENEnr, 

(ai  Coverage  of  Services  —Section  1905(a' 
of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  (42  U.S  C 
1396d(aH,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  is  further 
amended — 

ill  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21 1; 

i2i  in  paragraph  (24i  by  striking  the  comma 
at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (22).  (23). 
and  (24)  as  paragraphs  (25i.  (22),  and  (23).  re- 
spectively, and  by  transferring  and  inserting 
paragraph  (25 1  after  paragraph  (23\  as  so  re- 
designated; and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (23'  as  re- 
designated the  following  new  paragraph 

"(24)  nurse  practitioner  or  clinical  nurse 
specialist  services  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ll)(l)i;  and". 
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(b)  CONFDRMINO  CHANOE8.— 

(1)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(a))  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (lOXA).  by  striking  "and 
(21)"  and  inserting  "(21).  and  (24)";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (10)(C)(iv),  by  striking 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and  (17)  of  sec- 
tion 190S<a)  or  the  care  and  services  listed  In 
any  7  of  the  paragraphs  numbered  (1) 
through  (20i"  and  Inserting  "paragraphs  di 
through  (5).  (17).  and  (24)  of  section  1905(a)  or 
the  care  and  services  listed  In  any  7  of  the 
paragraphs  numbered  (1)  through  (24)" 

(2)  Section  1902(j)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(J))  Is  amended  by  striking  •'(21)'"  and 
Inserting  "(24)". 

(c)  EFFE(-nvE  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  payments  under 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar (quarters  beginning  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
tbese  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  beginning 
after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  that  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  jjermit  schools 
offering  degrees  in  social  work  to  ob- 
tain grants  for  training  projects  in  ger- 
iatrics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

GERIATRICS  TRAINING  PROJECTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  today  that  will 
authorize  schools  of  social  work  to 
apply  for  grants  under  the  title  7.  U.S. 
piiblic  Health  Service  geriatric  train- 
ing initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  clinical  social 
workers  of  our  Nation  have  long  been 
working  closely  with  the  elderly  and 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  innova- 
tive home  health  care  and  day  care 
services.  Accordingly,  I  believe  that  it 
Is  only  fair  to  provide  them  with  qual- 
ity training  and  education  by  allowing 
their  institutions  to  apply  for  these 
important  Federal  funds. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  162 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhU-d 
SBCnON  1.  GERIATRICS  TRAINING  PROJECTS. 

Section  789<b>(l)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  use  295g  9(b)(1))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "schools  offering  degrees  In  social 
work."  after   'teaching  hospitals.".* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  energy  man- 
agement improvement  of  Federal 
buildings,  the  acquisition  and  financ- 
ing of  public  buildings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EFFICIENT  ENERGY  IMANAOEMENT  PRACTICES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  promote 
the  more  efficient  management  of  the 
public  building  service  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  This  bill  pro- 
vides incentives  for  GSA  to  utilize  en- 
ergy efficient  practices  and  tech- 
nologies. By  permitting  GSA  to  place 
the  rebates  and  other  incentives  of- 
fered by  many  of  the  Nation's  utility 
companies  in  the  Federal  building  fund 
we  encourage  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  adopt  a  rational  and  ef- 
ficient energy  management  program. 
This  program  has  already  been  r>assed 
in  last  year's  appropriation  bill.  This 
bill  would  simply  clarify  Congress  in- 
tended that  this  be  a  permanent  pro- 
gram. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  GSA  the 
authority  to  borrow  directly  from  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank.  Since  1987. 
Congress  has  authorized  13  lease-pur- 
chase projects.  At  a  hearing  on  March 
20.  1990.  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Water  Resources,  Transportation  and 
Infrastructure  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  on  the  ad- 
ministrations  building  policy.  I  was 
informed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  Deputy  Director.  William 
Diefenderfer  III.  that  OMB  had  decided 
to  change  its  policy  on  lease-purchase 
projects.  Their  decision,  in  fact,  was 
that  there  will  be  no  lease-purchase  fi- 
nancing for  the  13  lease-purchase 
projects  already  authorized  by  dif- 
ferent public  laws  between  1987  and 
1989. 

OMB's  decision  to  change  their  pol- 
icy on  lease-purchase  financing  comes 
after  an  OMB-General  Services  Admin- 
istration joint  task  force  recommenda- 
tion in  September  1989.  that  GSA  em- 
ploy lease-purchase  financing  for  the 
construction  of  21  additional  new  build- 
ings. Their  report  concluded  that  suffi- 
cient funds  were  not  available  for  the 
direct  construction  of  these  projects 
and  that  continued  leasing  would  be  an 
inefficient  and  expensive  way  to  pro- 
vide the  space.  However.  OMB  has  now 
said  that  new  buildings  ought  to  be 
built  by  direct  Federal  construction 
rather  than  through  lease-purchase  fi- 
nancing We  don't  appear  to  have  the 
funds,  so  my  guess  is  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  lease — an  inefficient  policy, 
but  I  suppose  a  politically  acceptable 
one  for  OMB. 

To  assure  that  those  13  previously 
authorized  building  projects  are  built. 
OMB  has  proposed  that  they  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
The  Federal  Triangle  project  in  Wash- 


ington and  the  Foley  Square  project  in 
New  York  City  have  already  begun  to 
receive  FFB  funds.  Unfortunately,  the 
General  Services  Admini.stration  cur- 
rently does  not  have  the  authority  to 
borrow  directly  from  the  FFB.  Thus,  a 
legal  fiction  must  be  created  to  borrow 
these  funds  for  GSA.  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  This  bill  will  permit  GSA  to 
borrow  directly  from  the  FFB,  and  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  so 
doing 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  163 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  fiep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhlcl 

SECTION  I.  nfUSIl.SAIIOS  OF  FEDKMAI  HIILD- 
IN<;  KIM) 
Section  210(r)(l)  of  the  Federal  Properly 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.SC.  490(f)(1))  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"a  fund"  the  following  "(to  be  known  as  the 
■Federal  Buildlnjf-s  Fund')" 
SEC.  2.  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(0  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  490(f)),  Is  authorized  to  receive 
any  revenues,  collections,  or  other  income 
received  In  the  form  of  rebates,  cash  Incen- 
tives or  otherwise,  related  to  energy  savings, 
all  of  which  shall  remain  in  the  Fund  until 
expended,  and  remain  available  for  Federal 
energy  management  Improvement  programs 
as  may  be  authorized  by  law  or  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  use  such  funds, 
in  addition  to  amounts  received  as  New 
Obllgational  Authority,  in  such  activity  or 
activities  of  the  Fund  as  may  be  necessary; 
Provided.  That  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration shall  provide  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  with  a  plan 
to  ensure  a  balanced  and  equitable  approach 
for  the  reloc:ation  of  Federal  agencies  in  the 
Washington,  DC.  metropolitan  area  by 
March  31.  1991 

SEC.  3.  ACQUISITION  A.M)  KINA.N(  IN<;  OK  PlBIJf 
BUIlOilNGS  A.NI)  JITHEH  KAI  I1.ITIE.S 

Section  3  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  (40  use  602)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ACQUISmON  AUTHORrrV 

"SEC.  3.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  acquire,  by  purchase,  condemnation, 
donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  any  build- 
ing and  its  Site  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  du- 
ties of  the  Administrator  under  this  Act. 

"ib)(l)  The  Administrator  may  borrow  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  finance  or  refi- 
nance the  acquisition  or  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  including  related  services  and 
property,  through  Installment  purchase 
agreements  which  are  specifically  authorized 
by  any  other  law 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  borrows  funds 
under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
may  — 

"lA)  expend  the  funds  for  acquisition  or 
construction  of  the  facilities  for  which  the 
funds  are  borrowed; 
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"iBi  invest  the  funds  in  obligations  of  the 
United  States  or  obligations  the  principal 
and  interest  of  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  pending  their  use  for  such  ac- 
quisition or  construction;  and 

"(Ci  request  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  invest  the  funds  in  obligations  of  the 
United  States  pending  their  use  for  such  ac- 
quisition or  construction 

■i3i  The  Administrator  may  transfer  from 
the  Federal  Buildings  Fund  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  repay  any  obligation  in- 
curred under  paragraph  (I:  Repayment  may 
be  made  by  installment  payments,  but  the 
repayment  period  may  not  exceed— 

"(Ai  35  years  from  the  date  the  obligation 
is  incurred,  and 

"(B)  30  years  from  the  date  the  building  is 
acquired  or  construction  is  completed 

"(4)  Title  to  property  acquired  with  funds 
obtained  under  paragraph  d)  shall  be  in  the 
United  States.".* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  164.  A  bill  to  require  that  imports 
of  fresh  papaya  meet  all  the  require- 
ments imposed  on  domestic  fresh  pa- 
paya; to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

IMPORTS  OF  FRESH  PAPAYA  TO  .MEET  ALL 
RE(JUIREMENTS  AS  D(_)yE.STIC 

•  .Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of 
the  Agricultural  .Adjustment  Act.  here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Act",  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  to  recjuirc  that  imports  of 
Hawaii  .Solo-type  papaya  meet  all  re- 
(^uirements  imposed  on  domestic  fresh 
Hawaii  Solo-type  papaya. 

I'nder  section  8e,  whenever  any  mar- 
keting order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture: 

*  *  *  contains  any  terms  of  conditions  reg- 
ulating the  grade,  size,  quality,  or  maturity 
of  tomatoes,  raisins,  olives  (other  than  Span- 
ish-style green  olives),  prunes,  avocadoes. 
mangoes,  limes,  grapefruit,  green  peppers, 
Irish  potatoes,  cucumbers,  oranges,  onions, 
walnuts,  dates,  filbert,*,  or  eggplants  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  such  commod- 
ity •  *  *  shall  be  prohibited  unless  it  com- 
piles with  the  grade,  size,  quality,  and  matu- 
rity provisions  of  such  order  or  comparable 
restrictions  promulgated  hereunder    •  •  * 

This  bill  would  add  "Hawaii  Solo- 
type  papayas"  to  this  list  of  imported 
commodities  that  must  meet  minimum 
qualit.v  standards  of  domestically  pro- 
duced fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialty 
crops. 

Hawaiian  Solo-type  papayas  are  cur- 
rently marketed  under  the  provisions 
of  marketing  order.  7  CFR  part  928.  as 
amended,  regulating  among  other 
things  grade,  size,  quality,  and  matu- 
rity. The  purpose  of  this  marketing 
order,  as  with  other  similar  orders,  is 
to  protect  the  interests  of  our  domestic 
consumers  and  provide  them  with  high- 
quality  commodities,  whether  the 
product  is  foreign  or  domestic.  Often- 
times, however,  the  efforts  of  the  do- 
mestic industries  to  market  high-qual- 
ity products  are  undercut  by  imports  of 
a  like  commodity  that  is  of  inferior 
quality. 


Since  1972.  U.S.  papaya  growers  have 
been  fighting  to  get  the  equal  treat- 
ment they  deserve,  but  have  been  con- 
tinually turned  back  by  Congress  under 
the  pretext  that  such  a  measure  would 
in  effect  be  posing  as  a  trade  barrier 
against  papaya  exporting  countries 
like  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mex- 
ico. Mr.  President,  all  my  bill  does  is 
guarantee  equal  treatment  to  both  do- 
mestic and  international  producers. 

Papaya  producers  and  consumers  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  benefits  of  fair  mar- 
ket treatment  and  quality  control,  re- 
spectively, as  is  currently  pro\Tded  for 
all  these  commodities  under  section  8e 
of  the  act. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  inclusion  of  Hawaii  Solo-type 
papayas  under  section  8e  of  the  act 
would  result  in  higher  quality  produce 
for  our  Nation's  consumers.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  one  of  competition  or 
protectionism,  but  rather  of  quality 
and  taste.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  ensure  that  Hawaii  Solo- 
type  papayas  produced  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  marketed  in  the  United 
States  meet  the  same  minimum  qual- 
ity standards  of  Hawaii  Solo-type  pa- 
payas produced  and  marketed  domesti- 
cally. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S,  164 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  :n 
Congress  assemhled.  That  section  8e  of  the  .Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
.Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  "Hawaii  Solo- 
type  papayas.  '  between  "filberts,"  and  "or 
eggplants".* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.    165.   A   bill   entitled   the   'Legisla- 
tive Line-Item  Veto  Separate  Enroll- 
ment Authority  Act";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

LEGISLATIVE  LINE  ITEM  VETO  SEPARATE 
ENROLLMENT  AUTHORm'  ACT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  20,  1990,  the  Budget  Committee. 
by  a  13-to-6  bipjartisan  vote,  reported 
favorably  my  statutory  line-item  veto 
proposal.  Currently,  43  States  have,  in 
one  form  or  another,  a  line-item  veto 
which  allows  the  Chief  Executive  to 
limit  legislative  spending.  As  a  former 
Governor  who  inherited  a  budget  defi- 
cit in  a  jx)or  State.  I  can  testify  that  a 
line-item  veto  is  invaluable  in  impos- 
ing fiscal  restraint. 

The  fiscal  problems  confronting  this 
country  are  well  known,  and  are.  in 
fact,  surging,  not  receding.  We  face  ac- 
tual deficits  in  excess  of  $400  billion. 
For  years,  we  have  been  toying  with 
freezes,  asset  sales,  and  sham  summits. 


but  the  deficit  and  debt  continue  to 
grow.  The  taxpayers,  a£  well  as  the 
Congress,  have  grown  weary  of  the 
smoke  and  mirrors,  and  it  is  time  to 
enact  a  serious  deficit-reduction  meas- 
ure. If  ever  there  was  a  problem  that 
needed  to  be  attacked  from  every  pos- 
sible angle,  it  is  this  deficit.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  he  will  take  the  heat  and 
make  the  tough  decisions  with  a  line- 
item  veto.  Let's  hold  him  to  that  com- 
mitment and  give  him  a  line-item  veto 
on  a  trial  basis. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  a  statu- 
tory, separate  enrollment  line-item 
veto  with  a  2-year  sunset  provision 
that  is  identical  to  a  bill  considered  by 
the  Senate  in  the  99th  Congress.  It  pro- 
vides that  each  item  shall  be  enrolled 
as  a  separate  bill  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  approval.  Therefore,  each 
Item  of  an  appropriations  bill  would  be 
subject  to  veto  or  approval  just  like 
any  other  bill,  and  the  override  provi- 
sions found  in  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  veto. 

Itemi  is  defined  as  "any  numbered 
section  and  any  unnumbered  para- 
graph" of  an  appropriations  bill.  The 
enrolling  clerk  would  merely  break  an 
appropriations  bill  down  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  and  send  each  separately 
enrolled  provision  to  the  President. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  2-year  sunset 
provision.  This  will  allow  for  a  reason- 
able testing  period  and  require  an  eval- 
uation of  how  well  the  line-item  veto 
has  worked.  I  have  no  question  but 
that  it  will  be  demonstrated  to  be  a 
modest,  but  effective,  method  of  re- 
straining fiscal  profligacy. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  make  a  part 
of  the  record  a  history  of  the  line-item 
veto  found  in  the  June-July  issue  of 
Congressional  Digest.  It  provides  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  origins  and 
development  of  the  concept  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  And.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  165 

Be  It  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  (he  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  The  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title 
TITLE      XI— LEGISLATTV'E      LINE      ITEM 

VETO  SEPARATE  ENROLLMENT 

ALTTORITi'     LEGISLATFVE     LINE     ITEM 

VETO 

SEC.  1101  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  when  any  general  or  special 
appropriation  bill  or  any  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  supplemental,  deficiency,  or 
continuing  appropriations  passes  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the  same  form,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  (in  the  case  of  a  bill 
or  joint  resolution  originating  in  the  Senate) 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(in  the  case  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  origi- 
nating in  the  House  of  Representatives)  shall 
cause  the  enrolling  clerk  of  such  House  of 
enroll  each  item  of  such  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion as  a  separate  bill  or  joint  resolution,  as 
the  case  may  be 
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(2)  A  bill  or  joint  resolution  that  Is  re- 
quired to  be  enrolled  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(A)  shall  be  enrolled  without  subsUntlve 
revision. 

(B)  shall  conform  In  style  and  form  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  2  of  title  1, 
United  States  Code  (as  such  provisions  are  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act),  and 

(C)  shall  bear  the  designation  of  the  meas- 
ure of  which  It  was  an  item  prior  to  such  en- 
rollment, together  with  such  other  designa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  such 
bill  or  joint  resolution  from  other  bills  or 
Joint  resolutions  enrolled  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  the  same  measure 

(b)  A  bill  or  joint  resolution  enrolled  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  an  item  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
bill  under  clauses  2  and  3  of  section  7  of  arti- 
cle 1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  presented 
to  the  President  for  approval  or  disapproval 
(and  otherwise  treated  for  all  purposes)  in 
the  manner  provided  for  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions generally. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, the  term  ■item"  means  any  numbered 
section  and  any  unnumbered  paragraph  of - 

(1)  any   general   or  special   appropriation 

bill,  and 

(2)  any  bill  or  joint  resolution  making  sup- 
plemental, deficiency,  or  continuing  appro- 
priations. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  bills  and  joint  resolutions  agreed  to  by 
the  Congress  during  the  two-calendar-year 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


Line  Item  Veto 
He  Who  Decides  a  Case  Without  Hearing  the 
Other  Side  «  •  *  Tho  He  Decide  Justly.  Cannot 
Be  Considered  yuif.— Seneca. 

FOREWORD 
The  United  States  Constitution  provides 
that  the  President  may  sign  a  measure  into 
law  or  veto  it  in  its  entirety  The  proposed 
line  item  veto  would  grant  authority  to  the 
President  to  veto  specific  items  within  ap- 
propriations bills  while  approving  the  re- 
mainder With  this  alternative,  the  Presi- 
dent could  remove  one  or  more  features  of  a 
particular  bill. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  given  such  power  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  longstanding  controversy  The 
line  item  veto  first  appeared  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  in  1861  Later. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  became  the  first  President 
to  call  for  such  an  expansion  of  the  veto. 
Since  then,  hundreds  of  line  item  veto  meas- 
ures have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  but 
none  has  been  approved. 

Discussion  of  the  line  item  veto  has  per- 
sisted, especially  in  light  of  the  mounting 
concern  over  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit. 
Along  with  proposals  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  the  line  item  veto  has  been  promoted 
by  many  as  an  essential  means  of  bringing 
Federal  spending  under  control. 

The  appropriations  process  begins  in  the 
House.  Each  year,  the  13  House  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  prepare  spending  bills 
to  meet  the  budget  needs  of  the  agencies 
within  their  jurisdictions  These  include 
■Defense."  Interior."  "Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education."  and  other 
broad  areas.  Appropriations  bills  start  with 
the  budget  requests  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  agencies  themselves.  The  sub- 
committees review  these  requests,  assess  the 


programs  involved  and  reported  their  bills 
with  any  recommended  changes  to  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  then  re- 
ports the  bills  to  the  full  House.  Following 
House  passage,  each  appropriations  bill  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate,  where  the  process  of 
committee  review  and  noor  action  is  re- 
pealed. 

If  action  has  not  been  completed  on  one  or 
more  regular  appropriations  bills  by  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year.  Congress  may  pass  a 
•continuing  resolution"  to  provide  tem- 
porary budget  authority  for  the  affected 
agencies  Congress  can  also  pass  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  at  any  time  to 
provide  budget  authority  beyond  the  original 
estimates  for  certain  programs. 

More  and  more.  Congress  has  been  criti- 
cized for  formulating  omnibus  appropria- 
tions measures  that  cover  wide  areas  and 
comprise  much  deUil  In  addition,  the  ap- 
propriations •rider"  (a  provision  amending 
existing  law)  increasingly  has  become  a  de- 
vice for  changing  Federal  programs  through 
the  appropriations  process. 

The  proponents  of  the  line  item  veto, 
therefore,  argue  that  the  President's  author- 
ity has  been  thwarted  by  these  practices,  and 
that  expanded  veto  power  would  help  to  Ijeep 
Congress  In  check.  They  further  contend 
that  the  line  item  veto  is  needed  to  help  re- 
duce Federal  spending  and  lower  the  deficit. 
Opponents  argue  against  the  line  Item  veto 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  lessen  congres- 
sional responsibility  for  making  budgetary 
decisions  and  heighten  the  President's  legis- 
lative role-leading  to  an  unwarranted  ex- 
pansion of  the  power  of  the  Executive  over 
Congress.  They  also  express  concern  that  the 
line  Item  veto  in  effect  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  ability  to  punish  or  coerce  individ- 
ual Members  into  supporting  his  policies. 
and  that  this  might  damage  a  Member's  abil- 
ity to  properly  represent  the  Interests  of  his 
or  her  constituents  in  matters  of  local  Inter- 
est 

The  two  proposals  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  call  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  grant  line  Item  veto 
authority  to  the  President.  Thus,  either 
would  require  passage  by  two-thirds  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

EVOLUTION  OK  FEDERAL  BUDGET  POLICY 

The  current  budget  process  has  evolved 
from  a  set  of  informal  procedures  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic  into  the  complex 
system  in  use  today.  The  addition  of  Presi- 
dential line  Item  veto  authority  would  con- 
stitute still  another  significant  change  in 
our  Federal  financial  policy. 

Early  Federal  Debt  Policy 

A  major  controversy  in  the  First  Congress 
was  over  whether  the  new  US  Government 
should  assume  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
States  during  the  War  of  Independence  The 
State  debts  were  assumed  Together  with 
other  Federal  debts  owed  to  both  foreign  and 
domestic  lenders,  they  comprised  a  total  of 
under  $100  million. 

The  banking  system  ami  the  amount  of 
Federal  revenue  to  be  raised  were  principal 
Issues  of  the  pre-Civil  War  era.  The  main 
source  of  Federal  revenue  was  from  import 
duties. 

Income  Tax  and  The  Depression 

The  national  debt  had  remained  at  some  SI 
billion  from  the  turn  of  the  century  until 
World  War  I.  By  1919.  wartime  expenditures 
has  raised  It  to  J25  billion.  The  adoption  In 
1913  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
authorizing  the  income  tax  opened  a  new 
source  of  Federal  revenue. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  created  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  1921.  U  was  located  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  President.  The  Act 
established  the  procedure  for  creating  a 
budget  consisting  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
estimates,  to  be  submitted  annually  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress. 

The  national  debt  was  reduced  by  some  $1 
billion  annually  in  the  1920s  until  1930  when 
it  became  J16  billion.  International  and  na- 
tional financial  policy  was  drastically  al- 
tered by  the  global  depression.  Certral  to  the 
controversies  during  the  Roosevelt  era  were 
the  New  Deal  "pumping-priming  "  programs 
Intended  to  Improve  the  economy.  The  Na- 
tional debt  rose  to  J51  billion  by  1940. 

President  Roosevelt  transferred  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
White  House  In  1939.  Federal  finance  had.  in 
effect,  become  an  instrument  of  policy  be- 
yond administering  governmental  expenses. 
Post  World  War  U 
By  1946.  war  expenditures  had  forced  the 
Federal  debt  to  J271  billion. 

Under  a  Nixon  .\dmlnistration  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  des- 
ignated the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et in  19^0.  The  expansion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  strains  between  a  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  and  the  Republican 
Nixon  Administration  led  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  creating  the  present  budget 
process.  By  the  early  19808.  the  expenditures 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  combined  with  those  of 
the  'Great  Society  "  programs,  established 
an  annual  level  of  expenditures  over  $200  bil- 
lion 

The  1974  Budget  Act 
The  purpose  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974  was  "to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  procedures,  analyt- 
ical capabilities  and  the  authority  to  make 
the  Federal  budget  a  more  useful  tool  of  na- 
tional economic  policy."  The  Act  provided 
for  congressional  overview  of  the  Federal 
budget  and  curtailed  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  impound  or  rescind  funds  for  Federal 
programs.  Under  the  Act  the  Congress  fo- 
cuses on  overall  budget  totals  and  relates  in- 
dividual appropriations  actions  to  one  an- 
other within  a  general  set  of  spending  prior- 
ities. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

The  following  language  from  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  grants 
veto  power  to  the  President. 
The  Constitution  of  the  UniUd  States  Article  I. 
Section  7 

"Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law.  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he 
approves  he  shall  sign  It.  but  If  not  he  shall 
return  It.  with  his  objections  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re- 
considered, and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of 
that  House,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  In  all 
cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House 
respectively. 

"If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  ex- 
cepted) after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 


h'.m,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  the  manner 
as  If  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by 
their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  il  shall  not  be  a  law. 

■Kvery  order,  resolution,  or  vole  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  t)efore  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or.  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  third.'  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUlives.  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill." 
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Source  Con|i»uionii  ReaarcH  Service  Lil>rai>  ol  (>>n(riss 
THE  BUDGET  PROCESS  AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  an  April 
1990  report  of  the  Library  of  Congress'  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  on  "The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Budget  Process." 
Summary 
Conflicting  budget  priorities,  along  with 
concern  over  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit, 
have  accentuated  the  institutional  tensions 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  inherent  in  the  Federal  budget 
process 

Congress  exercises  its  "power  of  the  purse" 
by  enacting  appropriations  measures,  but 
the  President  has  broad  authority  as  chief 
executive  in  the  ImplementaMon  stage  of  the 
budget  process.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
budget  authority  provided  by  Congress  is  ac- 
tually spent  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Impoundment,  whereby  the  President 
withholds  or  delays  the  spending  of  appro- 
priated funds,  provides  one  important  mech- 
anism for  budgetary  control  during  the  exe- 
cution stage,  but  Congress  retains  oversight 
responsibilities  at  this  stage  as  well. 

The  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  es- 
tablished two  cat.egories  of  impoundments; 
deferrals,  or  temporary  delays  m  funding 
availability,  and  rescissions,  or  permanent 
cancellation  of  the  designated  budget  au- 
thority 

The  1974  law  also  stipulated  different  pro- 
cedures for  congressional  review  and  control 
of  the  two  types  of  imp(5undmeni  With  a  re- 
scission, the  funds  must  be  made  available 
for  obligation  unless  both  Houses  of  Congress 
take  action  to  approve  the  rescission  request 
i  forwarded  in  a  message  from  the  President  i 
within  45  days  of  'continuous  session,  ' 

Consideration  of  impoundment  reform  has 
t)ecome  increasingly  joined  with  that  of  an 
Item  veto  for  the  President 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  sign  a  bill  into  law  or  veto  the 
measure  in  its  entirety.  Depending  on  spe- 
cific provisions,  rescission  may  be  viewed  as 
approaching  a  functional  equivalence  with 
an  Item  veto;  the  President  Identifies  certain 
items  in  an  appropriations  law  for  possible 
elimination  by  sending  an  impoundment 
message  to  Congress 

Background  and  Analysis 
The    recent   report    of   the    National    Eco- 
nomic    Commission,     among     other     com- 
mentaries, has  suggested  that  the    'balance 
of  power  on  budget  issues  has  swung  too  far 


from   the   Executive   toward   the   Legislafive 
branch" 

Debate  about  the  appropriate  relationship 
tvetween  the  branches  in  the  Federal  budget 
process  seems  endemic,  given  the  constitu- 
tional necessity  of  shared  power  in  this 
sphere 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  possesses 
the  ■•power  of  the  purse"  ("No  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  con- 
sequence of  appropriations  made  by  law"), 
but  the  President  enjoys  broad  authority  as 
the  chief  executive  who  '■shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Federal  budget  documents  refer  to  three 
main  stages  in  the  budget  process:  iD  execu- 
tive formulation  and  transmittal  of  the 
President's  budget  recommendations;  (2) 
congressional  action  and  (3)  budget  execu- 
tion and  control. 

Budget  execution  involves  the  actual 
spending  of  funds  as  appropriations  laws  are 
implemented  Impoundment  for  funds  by  the 
President  represents  an  important  compo- 
nent in  budget  execution. 

History  of  Impoundment 
Impoundment  of  Federal    funds  refers   to 
Executive  action  to  withhold  or  delay  the 
spending  of  appropriated  funds. 

A  variety  of  occurrences  come  under  the 
impoundment  rubric. 

One  useful  distinction  among  impound- 
ment actions,  which  received  statutory  rec- 
ognition in  the  1974  Im.poundment  Control 
Act.  focuses  on  duration,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent's intent  is  permanent  cancellation  of 
the  funds  in  question  i rescission!  or  merely  a 
temporary  delay  in  a\'ailability  (deferral). 

Another  useful  contract  distinguishes  im- 
poundment for  routine  administrative  rea- 
sons from  imp<iundment  for  deliberate  policy 
motives 

Virtually  all  Presidents  have  impounded 
funds  in  a  routine  manner  as  an  exercise  of 
Executive  discretion  to  accomplish  effi- 
ciency in  management.  The  creation  of  budg- 
etary reserves  as  a  part  of  the  apportion- 
ment process  required  by  the  Antideficiency 
Acts  provided  formal  structure  for  such  rou- 
tine impoundments,  which  originated  with 
an  administrative  regulation  issued  in  1921 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  then  re- 
ceived a  statutory  base  in  1950  Imp<.iund- 
ment45  for  policy  reasons,  whether  short-term 
or  permanent,  have  proved  far  more  con- 
troversial. 

In  the  19508  and  1960s,  disputes  over  the  im- 
poundment authority  resulted  from  the  re- 
fusal of  successive  Presidents  to  fund  certain 
weap<.)ns  systems  to  the  full  extent  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

These  confrontations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  revolved  around  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  Commander-in-Chief  and 
tender  to  focus  on  relatively  narrow  issues  of 
weapons  procurement.  President  Johnson 
made  broader  use  of  his  power  to  impound  by 
ordering  the  deferral  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
spending  during  the  Vietnam  war  in  an  effort 
to  restrain  inflationary  pressure  m  the  econ- 
omy. While  some  of  these  impoundment  ac- 
tions before  the  time  of  President  Nixon 
were  motivated  by  policy  concerns,  they 
typically  involved  temporary  spending 
delays,  "with  the  President  acting  in  con- 
sultation with  congressional  leaders,  so  that 
a  protracted  conformation  between  the 
branches  was  avoided. 

Conflict  over  the  use  of  impoundments 
greatly  increased  during  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, and  eventually  involved  the  courts 
as  well  as  Congress  and  the  President.  In  the 
92nd  and  93rd  Congresses  (1971-1974).  the  con- 
frontation    intensified     as     the     President 


sought  to  employ  the  tool  of  impoundment 
to  reorder  national  priorities  and  alter  pro- 
grams previously  approved  by  Congress 

Following  President  Nixon's  reelection  in 
1972.  the  Administration  announced  major 
new  impoundment  actions,  affecting  a  vari- 
ety of  domestic  programs. 

For  example,  a  moratorium  was  imposed 
on  subsidized  housing  programs,  community 
development  activities  were  suspended  and 
disaster  assistance  was  reduced.  Several 
farm  programs  •*ere  likewise  targeted  for 
elimination. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  of  the 
Nixon  impoundments  involved  the  Clear 
Water  Act  funds.  Court  challenges  eventu- 
ally reached  the  Supreme  Court,  which  in 
early  1975  decided  Train  v.  City  of  Seu  York. 
on  narrower  grounds  than  the  extent  of  the 
president's  impoundment  authority. 

During  these  impoundment  conflicts  of  the 
Nixon  years.  Congress  responded  not  only 
with  ad  hoc  efforts  to  restore  individual  pro- 
grams, but  also  with  gradually  more  restric- 
tive appropriations  language  Arguably,  the 
most  authoritative  response  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  dCAi. 

In  order  to  effect  compromise  in  con- 
ference, the  ICA  differentiated  two  cat- 
egories of  impoundments  deferrals,  or  tem- 
porary delays  in  funding  availability;  and  re- 
scissions, or  permanent  cancellations  of  des- 
ignated budget  authority 

The  1974  law  also  required  the  President  to 
inform  Congress  of  all  proposed  rescissions 
and  deferrals  and  to  submit  specified  infor- 
m.ation  regarding  each  action. 

The  ICA  further  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to  oversee  Executive  com.pliance 
with  the  law  and  to  notify  Congress  if  the 
President  failed  to  report  an  impoundment 
or  im,properly  classifed  an  action  Before 
1974,  the  ■rescission"  and  "deferral"  terms 
did  not  appear  central  to  the  impoundment 
debate. 

While  the  accumulation  of  budgetary  re- 
serves under  the  Antideficiency  Act  provided 
an  antecedent  to  deferrals,  the  earlier  laws 
limited  deferrals  to  routine  administrative 
functions. 

Congressional  Reineu  Rescissions 
In  the  case  of  a  rescission,  the  ICA  pro- 
vided that  the  funds  must  be  made  available 
for  obligation  unless  both  Houses  of  Congress 
take  action  to  approve  the  rescission  request 
with  45  days  of  ■continuous  session^'  ire- 
cesses  of  more  than  three  days  not  counted). 
In  practice,  this  usually  means  that  funds 
proposed  for  rescission  not  approved  by  Con- 
gress m.ust  be  made  available  for  obligation 
after  about  60  calendar  days,  although  the 
period  can  extend  to  75  days  or  longer. 

Congress  may  approve  all  or  only  a  portion 
of  the  funds  requested  for  rescission  Con- 
gress may  also  choose  after  the  45-day  period 
to  rescind  funds  previously  requested  for  re- 
scission by  the  President. 

It  IS  also  possible  for  Congress  to  rescind 
funds  never  proposed  for  rescission  by  the 
President,  but  such  action  is  not  subject  to 
the  ICA  procedures.  The  ICA  makes  no  men- 
tion of  procedures  for  congressional  dis- 
approval of  a  rescission  request  during  the 
45-day  period  However,  some  administra- 
tions have  voluntarily  followed  a  policy  of 
releasing  funds  before  the  expiration  of  the 
review  penod,  if  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate authoritatively  indicates  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  approve  the  rescission. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  as  a  component  of  legis- 
lation to  raise  the  limit  on  the  public  debt 
(P.L.  100-119).  Congress  enacted  several  budg- 
et process  reforms    Section  207  involved  the 
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rescission  authority  of  the  President.  It  pro- 
vides a  statutory  prohibition  a^ralnst  the 
pra.  •  i.  f  -iometlnnes  used  by  Presidents  when 
Coiiiifs.s  failed  to  act  on  a  rescission  pro- 
posal within  the  allotted  period,  of  resubmit- 
ting as  new  rescission  proposal  covering 
Identical  or  very  similar  matter. 

By  using  such  resubmissions  repeatedly, 
with  accompanying  delays  of  45  days  or 
more,  the  President  might  continue  to  tie  up 
funds  even  though  Congress,  by  its  Inaction, 
had  already  rejected  virtually  the  same  pro- 
posal The  prohibition  against  such  £9riatlm 
rescission  proposals  (contained  in  the  1987 
law  I  applies  for  the  duration  of  the  appro- 
priation, so  that  it  may  remain  In  effect  for 
two  or  more  fiscal  years. 

Reviews  of  Deferrals 

The  original  provisions  of  Title  X  allowed 
a  deferral  to  continue  In  effect  for  the  period 
proposed  by  the  President  (not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  so  as  to  be- 
come a  de  facto  rescission),  unless  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  took  action  to  dis- 
approve It.  TTils  procedure,  known  as  a  one- 
House  legislative  veto,  was  Invalidated  by 
the  1983  Supreme  Court  decision  in  I.S.S.  v. 
Chadha. 

Initially,  however,  the  impact  of  the  1963 
decision  on  impoundment  control  appeared 
modest.  For  one  thing.  Congress  had  pre- 
viously adopted  the  practice  of  rejecting  de- 
ferrals through  language  in  appropriation 
bills,  subject  to  the  full  legislative  process, 
rather  than  by  one-House  resolutions. 

Another  factor  facilitating  accommodation 
between  Congress  and  the  President  was  the 
restraint  exercised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  the  Initial  aftermath  of 
the  Chadha  decision.  However,  the  Presi- 
dents budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1987,  submitted 
early  in  1966,  proposed  substantial  amounts 
for  deferral,  especially  targeting  housing 
programs. 

The  National  League  of  Cities.  Joined  by 
several  other  organizations  and  four  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  challenged  the  legality  of 
such  "policy"  deferrals  (as  distinguished 
from  deferrals  for  routine  administrative 
purposes  previously  authorized  by  the 
Antldeflciency  Acti. 

In  May  of  1986.  a  Federal  district  court 
ruled  that  the  President's  deferral  authority 
under  the  ICA  was  no  longer  available,  since 
It  was  inseverable  from  the  one-House  veto 
provision  In  the  law.  previously  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court;  In  Janu- 
ary of  1987.  the  decision  was  affirmed  on  ap- 
peal (Citv  of  Sew  Haven  v    I'nited  States). 

Section  206  of  the  Balanced  Budget  Reaffir- 
mation Act  of  1987  (PL  100-199)  served  to 
codify  the  Appeals  Court  decision  in  the  Sew 
Haven  case.  The  provisions  in  the  ICA  as 
amended  no  longer  sanction  policy  deferrals. 

Rather,  deferrals  are  now  permissible  only 
for  contingencies,  for  efficiency  or  as  specifi- 
cally provided  for  by  law.  Section  206  also 
reaffirmed  certain  provisions  of  the  1974  law 
relating  to  enforcement  responsibilities  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  who  Is  empowered 
to  sue  the  Executive  for  violations  of  the 
ICA  F-arly  in  1990.  the  use  of  deferrals  again 
engendered  controversy  when  the  President 
submitted  to  Congress  an  Impoundment  mes- 
sage covering  19  deferrals,  amounting  to  over 
S2.19  billion,  in  the  DOD  budget  for  FY  1990. 
The  Justification  for  each  deferral  cited 
"changes  in  requirements  In  view  of  promis- 
ing developments  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Kastern  Kurope  "  Most  deferrals  involved 
congresslor.al  "add  ons"  to  the  Administra- 
tion .s  buclKPl  request,  the  President  favored 
the  transfer  of  funds  being  deferred  to  other 
accounts 


After  reviewing  the  deferral  actions.  GAO 
reported  to  Congress  March  6.  1990.  that  17  of 
the  19  deferrals  (Involving  almost  $1.77  bil- 
lion) were  made  for  policy  reasons  and  were 
not  authorized  under  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act.  In  a  letter  dated  March  28.  1990.  the 
OMB  Director  Informed  Congress  that  the 
Administration  no  longer  Intended  to  with- 
hold the  funds  Included  in  these  deferrals. 
Thereupon  the  funds  became  available  for 
obligation,  and  a  possible  confrontation  in 
the  courts  was  avoided. 

GAO  is  empowered  to  sue  for  release  of 
funds  withheld  without  authority  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch 

VETO  PROCEDURES  IN  THE  STATES 

The  following  is  based  on  an  appra.sal  of 
the  line  Item  veto  prepared  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Currently,  some  43  States  allow  Item  ve- 
toes In  appropriations  bills  Several  States, 
including  Indiana,  Maine,  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  au- 
thorize general  vetoes  of  bills  but  do  not  au- 
thorize Item  vetoes.  North  Carolina  does  not 
permit  Its  governor  to  veto  any  legislative 
bills. 

Many  States  revised  their  constitutions 
after  the  Civil  War  to  respond  to  the  practice 
of  adding  legislative  riders  to  appropriations 
measures  and  to  provide  their  governors 
more  power  to  fulfill  State  constitutional 
mandates  for  State  budgets  to  l>e  In  balance. 
State  practices 

Although  most  States  have  amended  their 
constitutions  to  Include  line  Item  power  for 
their  chief  executive,  the  practices  adopted 
vary  widely. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  the  governor 
may  veto  a  major  budget  bill  entirely  or 
offer  executive  amendments,  which  may  de- 
lete or  add  figures  and  language.  In  Illinois, 
the  governor  has  reduction  veto  power  on  a 
particular  line  Item.  The  amount  he  or  she 
may  approve  becomes  law  unless  his  or  her 
veto  Is  overriden  by  the  State  legislature  In 
Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  a  court  has  ruled 
that  the  governor— In  vetoing  items— must 
veto  a  complete  section  and  only  In  an  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mechanisms  differ 

The  mechanisms  used  by  States  also  differ 
with  respect  to  legislative  language  accom- 
panying appropriations 

In  Colorado,  for  example,  the  governor  can 
veto  accompanying  language  only  If  he  or 
she  deems  It  unconstitutional.  In  Illinois. 
the  State  constitution  prohibits  substantive 
language  in  an  appropriations  measure 

In  Michigan,  the  governor  may  veto  dis- 
tinct Items  of  appropriations  The  rule  has 
been  that  when  a  line  item  Is  vetoed,  the  lan- 
guage accompanying  that  line  Item  Is  also 
vetoed.  In  Wisconsin,  substantive  program 
language  contained  in  the  budget  bill  can  be 
Item  vetoed  apart  flrom  appropriation  fig- 
ures. 

Constitutional  provisions 

Constitutional  provisions  again  differ 
widely  from  State  to  State,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  executive  ve- 
toes may  be  overridden  by  the  legislature 

The  vetoes  required  in  each  house  to  pass 
appropriations  and  revenue  bills  or  Items 
over  the  governor's  veto  Include:  majority 
elected  (eg  Arkansas),  three-fifths  elected 
(Maryland),  two-thirds  present  (Texas i.  and 
two-thirds  elected  (Mississippi). 

State  and  Federal  differences 

There  are  certain  areas  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  budgetary  proc- 
esses The  comparisons  are  cited  by  both  pro- 


ponents and  opponents  of  the  proposal  to 
give  the  President  line  item  vpui  authority 

Balanced  budget:  A  balanced  budget  is  re- 
quired in  49  States.  The  43  governors  author- 
ized to  veto  items  In  State  bills  all  operate 
In  this  context.  Since  It  is  an  at:cepted  prac- 
tice, the  balanced  budget  concept  is  not  a 
prominent  issue  in  the  .States 

Although  a  balanced  Federal  budget  is  a 
sought-after  goal,  there  have  been  times 
when  the  Federal  budget  has  been  used  for 
purposes  of  impacting  the  national  economy, 
a  usage  beyond  the  function  of  financing 
government  operations  In  addition,  such 
items  as  national  defense,  for  example,  are 
Federal,  not  State,  responsibilities. 

GOVERNORS  ITEM  VHO  AUTHOfilTy  OVER 
APPROPRIATIONS 
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By  Mr    INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr   .Akaka): 

S  166  A  bill  to  amend  the  Robert  T. 
Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  to  clarify  the  pe- 
riod of  lime  for  which  unemployment 
assistance    is    available    in    cases    of 


major  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

CLARIFYING  PERIODS  OF  UNEMPIX5YMENT 
.^SS1STA.NCE  DL'RING  MA.-'OR  DISASTERS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation that  I  am  introducing  together 
with  Senator  Akaka  relates  to  the  on- 
going eruption  of  the  Kilauea  V'olcano 
on  the  big  island  and  its  devastating 
impact  on  the  communities  that  are  lo- 
cated near  the  ongoing  lava  flow. 

The  Robert  T  Stafford  Disaster  Re- 
lief and  Emergency  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  93-288)  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  disaster  unemployment  assist- 
ance [DUA]  for  individuals  for  as  long 
as  the  individual's  unemployment  is 
I- aused  by  a  major  disaster,  but  no 
longer  than  26  weeks  after  the  disaster 
is  declared.  The  President  declared  the 
Puna  District  of  the  county  of  Hawaii 
a  major  disaster  area,  due  to  the  dam- 
ages to  public  and  private  property  by 
the  lava  flowing  directly  from  the 
Kilauea  Volcano.  The  date  of  this  dec- 
laration (FEMA  864  DR  HI)  was  May 
Vi.  1990  Therefore,  in  accordance  with 
the  act.  all  DUA  payments  ceased  on 
November  17.  1990. 

Under  a  normal  disaster  situation  in- 
volving an  event  of  relatively  short  du- 
ration, the  26-week  eligibility  period 
would  be  reasonable.  However,  this  par- 
ticular disaster  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
ongoing  with  no  pro.iected  end.  Since 
1983.  homes  continue  to  be  destroyed. 
and  a  full  range  of  disaster  assistance 
programs  are  still  being  provided  by 
Federal.  State  and  local  agencies  as 
losses  continue  to  occur.  The  only  ex- 
(  iption  is  the  DUA  Program.  Because 
ii!  the  November  17.  1990  time  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  act.  those  individ- 
uals who  have  or  will  become  unem- 
plo.ved  since  that  time  due  to  this  dis- 
aster are  not  eligible  to  receive  any 
disaster  unemployment  assistance 
Employees  of  a  country  store  in 
Kalapana.  HI  only  received  8  weeks  of 
DUA.  Other  residents  and  businesses 
will  fall  victim  to  the  lava's  destruc- 
tion well  beyond  the  imposed  deadline. 
even  though  they  are  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  assistance 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  does 
not  extend  the  DUA  Program  beyond 
26-weeks  for  any  individual,  it  merely 
ensures  that  individuals  and  businesses 
affected  by  this  particular,  unique,  and 
continuous  disaster  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  same  26  weeks  of  benefits 
that  individuals  of  other  disasters  re- 
ceive. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my  col- 
league. Senator  Akaka,  chaired  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  in  Hawaii  County,  on  the 
Kilauea  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  hill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  166 

Be  It  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  Stales  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  UNEMPLOYME.NT  ASSISTANCE. 

■  a.1  I.s  General  —Section  410ia  of  the  Rob- 
ert T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act  (42  U.S.C.  5177(aii  is 
amended  by  striking  "after  the  major  disas- 
ter is  declared"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  "after  the  date  the  individual  be- 
came unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  major 
disaster". 

(b)  EFFEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uals who  are  unemployed  or  become  unem- 
ployed as  a  I'esult  of  a  major  disaster  de- 
clared by  the  President  on  or  after  May  18. 
1990» 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Chafee,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Dl'renberger.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Danforth.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  DrxoN.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  MoyMH,\N.  Mr. 
D.\SCHLE.  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr. 
McConnell,  Mr.  Lieberman. 
Mr.  Lactenberg.  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  S'i'MMS.  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr,  Gorton.  Mr, 
Steven.*^.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Graham.  Mr.  Gras.sley. 
Thvr.mond.  Mr.  Gore, 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hollings, 
Harkin.    and 


Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Bond,    Mr. 

BRYAN): 
S.   167.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of  1986  to   permanently 
extend    qualified    mortgage    bonds;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PEK.VANENT  EXTENSION  OF  (S'JALIFIED 
MORTGAGE  BONDS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  make 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  [MRB's]  and 
mortgage  credit  certificates  [MCC's]  a 
permanent  provision  of  the  Tax  Code  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  offering  this 
legislation  by  Senators  Ch.afee,  Mitch- 
ell.    DURENBERGER.     PELL.     DaNFORTH. 

Sasser.  Pryor,  Reid,  Levin,  Dixon. 
S.\RBANEs.  McCain.  Shelby,  Cohen. 
Mo^-nih-^n.  Daschle.  DAmato.  McCon- 
nell, Lieberman.  Laltenberg.  LEAffi". 
S'lTriMs.  Sanford.  Ford.  Burdick. 
akaka,  Cochran,  Gorton.  Stevens. 
Pressler.  Graham.  Cranston.  Gore. 
Thurmond.  Grassley.  Hollings.  Bond. 
Harkin.  and  Bryan. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  partnerships 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  American  housing  in- 
dustry have  made  America  the  best 
housed  Nation  in  the  world.  This  is  a 
partnership  that  has  successfully  aided 
millions  of  families  in  becoming  home- 
owners. Yet,  recent  evidence  indicates 
that  the  dream  of  homeownership  is  in- 
creasingly slipping  beyond  the  grasp  of 
many  American  families: 


The  rate  of  homeownership  has  been 
declining  every  year  since  1980  after 
having  risen  steadily  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  This  is  the  first  decade- 
long  decline  m  homeownership  since 
the  1930's. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  2  million 
more  households  would  own  homes 
today  if  homeownership  rates  remained 
at  1980  levels.  Ironically,  this  decline 
has  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  baby 
boom  generation  is  at  prime  home  buy- 
ing age  and  during  the  most  sustained 
and  vigorous  economic  growth  periods 
on  record. 

Increasing  numbers  of  American  fam- 
ilies— most  of  them  young — cannot  af- 
ford to  purchase  a  home.  A  recent  Har- 
vard University  study  indicated  that 
even  with  a  lO-percent  downpayment. 
only  20  percent  of  white  renters  and  4 
percent  of  black  renters  have  the  in- 
come to  purchase  a  typical  starter 
home. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  are  issued 
by  State  and  local  housing  agencies  to 
provide  funds  for  home  mortgages  for 
first  time  home  buyers  at  rates  below 
the  market.  This  in  turn,  assists  home- 
buyers  purchasing  a  home  by  making 
the  mortgage  more  affordable. 

The  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  [MRB] 
Program  is  the  only  Federal  assistance 
generally  available  to  first-time  home 
buyers.  During  the  past  20  years. 
MRB's  have  financed  more  than  1.2 
million  mortgages  totaling  more  than 
575  billion.  MRB's  currently  finance 
100.000  new  loans  a  year. 

MRB's  are  targeted  to  families  with 
the  greatest  need.  In  1989.  the  average 
income  of  an  MRB  borrower  was  45  per- 
cent lower  than  the  conventional  first 
time  borrower.  Furthermore,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Housing  Agen- 
cies reported  that  the  average  purchase 
price  on  an  MRB-assisted  home  was  ap- 
proximately J59.000  as  compared  to  a 
conventional  first  time  buyer  average 
of  $95,000. 

This  bill  will  also  permanently  ex- 
tend the  Mortgage  Credit  Certificate 
[MCC]  Program,  which  is  jaart  of  the 
MRB  Program.  Like  MRB's.  MCC's  are 
also  issued  by  State  and  local  housing 
agencies  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  first-time  home  buyers.  With  an 
MCC.  a  home  buyer  may  take  a.  credit 
each  year  against  his  or  her  tax  liabil- 
ity for  a  portion  of  mortgage  interest 
paid.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  my 
home  State  of  Michigan  has  been  an  in- 
novator in  making  MCC's  an  invaluable 
tool  in  promoting  affordable  housing 
opportunities. 

Michigan's  MRB  and  MCC  programs 
have  helped  36.000  persons  to  become 
first  time  home  buyers.  The  average  in- 
come of  persons  assisted  under  the 
MCC  program  is  $25,000  and  the  average 
income  of  persons  assisted  under  the 
MRB  single  family  program  is  S23.000. 
Michigan's  program  provides  a  good  il- 
lustration of  how  these  tools  can  in- 
crease   opportunities    among    low   and 
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moderate  Income  persons  to  realize  the 
dream  of  homeownership 

Current  authority  for  Mortgage  Rev- 
enue Bonds  and  Mort»<-aKe  Credit  Cer- 
tificates expires  on  .lanuary  1.  1992. 
The  leKlsl.itlon  I  am  introducinR  today 
will  make  these  vitally  important  pro- 
grrams  permanent. 

I  urt?e  my  coUeagrues  in  the  Senate  to 
support  this  bill  and  retain  two  valu- 
able programs  that  promote  first  time 
homeownership  throut?hout  the  nation. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  S  167  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tttentattvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   I.   PERMANKNT  KXT>:.NSI()N  OF  QrAU 

riEi)  MOK'n;A(;E  bonus. 

(a)  Pkkm.^nent  Kx-n':ssi(iN  — 

(1)  MORTOAOK  BOND.s  Paragraph  il)  of  sec- 
tion H3<a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1996  (relatlnK  to  qualified  moriKage  bonds)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"111  Qualified  mortgage  bond  defined  — 
For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  qualified 
mortKaKe  bond'  means  a  bond  which  Is  Issued 
as  a  part  of  a  qualified  mortKat?e  Issue  " 

(2)  Mortgage  credit  certificates  —Sec- 
tion 25  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Interest  on 
certain  home  mortgages)  Is  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (h)  and  redesignating 
subsection  d)  as  subsection  ih). 

(b)  Effective  Dates 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (aid)  shall  apply  to  bonds  Issued 
after  December  31.  1991. 

(2)  Certificates  —The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  ia)(2)  shall  apply  to  elections 
for  periods  after  December  31.  1991  • 

•  Mr  CHAP'EE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Riegle  in  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  to  perma- 
nently extend  the  authorization  for  the 
Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  Program  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  from  the 
current  expiration  date  of  December  31. 
1991 

The  dream  of  homeownership  contin- 
ues to  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  achieve  for  many  Americans.  The 
Nation's  homeownership  rate  is  at  its 
lowest  level  in  almost  two  decades. 
This  decline  has  occurred  at  a  time 
when  members  of  the  b.itiy  hoom  were 
at  the  prime  homebuylng  age  and  dur- 
ing one  of  the  most  sustained  and  vig- 
orous housing  recoveries  on  record. 

Homeownership  is  an  importiint  part 
of  the  American  dream  and  I  believe  we 
must  continue  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  programs  that  assist  low-in- 
come Americans  in  acquiring  their 
first  home  We  must  reverse  the  declin- 
ing homeownership  trend  that  has  ex- 
isted in  this  country  since  1980  In 
many  States,  such  as  Rhode  Island, 
where  housing  is  very  expensive  when 
compared  to  median  incomes,  we  must 
provide    tax    incentives    for    programs 


that  assist  low-income  Americans  in 
acquiring  their  Tirst  home 

The  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  [MRB] 
Program  authorizes  States  to  issue 
tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds  to 
provide  below  market-rate  financing 
for  the  purcha,se  of  homes  by  citizens 
in  those  States.  This  below  market- 
rate  financing  allows  first-time  home- 
buyers  to  purchiise  a  home,  when  they 
would  not  be  able  to  buy  a  house  with 
any  of  the  conventional  financing 
methods. 

In  1986,  we  adopted  a  States  volume 
cap  which  placed  a  limit  on  the  total 
amount  of  private  purpose  tax-exempt 
bonds  that  could  be  issued  by  a  State. 
The  MRB  Program  expands  the  types 
of  private-purpose  bonds  that  can  be  is- 
sued by  a  State  within  its  volume  cap. 
I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
allow  States  to  utilize  the  volume  cap 
in  the  most  beneficial  way  for  each 
State's  citizens. 

The  Mortgage  Revenue  Bond  Pro- 
gram is  an  important  part  of  the  State 
Housing  Program  in  my  home  State 
and  its  efforts  to  address  the  large  af- 
fordability  gap  that  exists  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. Rhode  Island  Housing,  the  man- 
ager of  our  MRB  Program,  utilizes 
State  resources  to  provide  second 
mortgages  and  interest  rate  buydowns 
combined  with  the  MRB  Program  to 
assist  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  in  the 
purchase  of  a  home. 

In  the  17  years  that  Rhode  Island 
Housing  and  Mortgage  Finance  Corp. 
[RIHMFC]  has  existed,  over  38,400  fami- 
lies have  been  able  to  purchase  a  home 
utilizing  mortgages  from  the  MRB  Pro- 
gram totaling  almost  $1.7  billion.  The 
managers  of  the  MRB  Program  have 
calculated  that  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  families  served  by  the  MRB 
Program  would  not  have  been  able  to 
qualify  for  a  conventional  mortgage 

In  1990,  RIHMFC  issued  $220  million 
in  Mortgage  Revenue  Bonds  and  as- 
sisted over  2,000  Rhode  Island  families 
with  the  purchase  of  a  first  home  by 
providing  over  $188  million  in  mort- 
gages. The  median  family  income  of 
the  participants  in  the  Rhode  Island 
MRB  Program  last  year  was  J30.267 — 
about  83  percent  of  Rhode  Island's 
statewide  median  income  for  1990  The 
average  loan  amount  issued  to  these 
participants  was  $93,431  on  an  average 
purchase  price  of  $105,583  compared  to  a 
statewide  average  sales  price  of  $147,780 
for  all  homes  sold  in  Rhode  Island  dur- 
ing 1989. 

The  average  age  of  all  the  recipients 
who  have  received  mortgages  provided 
by  RIHMFC  is  31.5  years,  which  indi- 
cates that  the  program  is  not  assisting 
only  young  people  right  out  of  college. 
In  fact,  it  is  helping  young  families 
who  may  have  been  in  the  work  force 
for  10  or  more  years  before  they  could 
afford  to  buy  a  first  home. 

The  experiences  of  Rhode  Island 
housing  illustrate  the  vital  importance 
of  this  program  to  fulfilling  the  home- 


ownership  dreams  of  low-income  Amer- 
icans It  IS  imperative  for  us  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  States  to  issue 
tAx-exempt  bonds  to  provide  Mortgage 
Revenue  Bond  financing  to  our  young 
families  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  fulfill  the  .American  dream  by 
purchasing  a  first  home.* 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself  and 
Mr   BURDlCKi; 

S  168.  A  bill  to  implement  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Garrison  Unit 
Joint  Tribal  Advisory  Committee  re- 
garding the  entitlement  of  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  and  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  to  additional  finan- 
cial compensation  for  the  taking  of 
reservation  lands  for  the  site  of  the 
Garrison  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the 
Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 
three  affiliated  tribes  and  standing  rock 

sioL'x  tribe  equitable  compensation  act 
•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  that 
Senator  Burdick  and  I  introduced  in 
the  final  days  of  the  101st  Congress. 
Our  legislation  redresses  a  wrong  that 
was  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  two 
North  DakotA  Indian  reservations. 
Standing  Rock  and  Fort  Berthold,  by 
the  Federal  Government 

Mr  President,  the  lives  of  members 
of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Indian  Reservation  were 
changed  forever  by  the  construction 
during  the  middle  of  this  century  of 
two  large  dams  on  the  Missouri  River. 
When  the  Garrison  and  Oahe  dams  were 
constructed,  more  than  300.000  acres  of 
tribal  land  were  lost.  Infrastructure, 
such  as  bridges,  homes,  hospitals,  and 
the  like,  was  destroyed,  and  families 
were  uprooted  from  precious  Missouri 
River  bottomlands  that  had  been  their 
home  for  generations 

The  Federal  Government  took  this 
land  from  the  tribes,  and  from  many 
non-Indian  families  as  well,  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
flood  control  project  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri River  Basin.  Thi.s  plan  wiis  devel- 
oped by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in  1944,  to  help  control  flooding  in  the 
lower  Missouri  States  like  .Missouri 
and  Nebraska  were  the  beneficiaries 
But  States  like  North  and  South  Da- 
kola  were  the  losers.  .\nd  those  who 
were  forced  to  make  the  largest  sac- 
rifice were  Indians. 

The  first  group  forced  to  deal  with 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  Fort  Berthold 
lost  Its  land  in  1949  The  Garrison  Dam 
took  one  quarter  of  the  reservation's 
land  base.  Three  hundred  twenty-five 
families— 80  percent  of  the  tribal  mem- 
bership were  forcibly  relocated.  And 
the  remainder  of  the  reservation  was 
segmented  into  five  water-bound  areas. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  the  agricultural 


lands  of  these  farmers  and  ranchers 
were  destroyed.  Their  way  of  life  was 
literally  wiped  out. 

At  Standing  Rock,  things  were  not 
much  different.  The  tribe  lost  56,000 
acres  of  land.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
timbered  area  on  the  reservation  was 
demolished.  And  thousands  of  acres  of 
exceptional  grazing  land  and  rangeland 
were  eliminated.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
ranchers  at  Standing  Rock  saw  their 
land  disapp>ear. 

While  the  Fort  Berthold  agency  head- 
quarters at  Elbowoods  was  destroyed, 
most  of  the  Standing  Rock  agency  at 
Fort  Yates  survived.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  people  at  Standing  Rock 
had  to  relocate,  versus  the  80  percent 
at  Fort  Berthold.  But  Standing  Rock 
suffered  incredible  isolation  resulting 
from  the  Oahe  reservoir  that  flooded 
the  reservation.  Fort  '\'ates  became 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the 
reservation.  And  a  bridge  that  had  for- 
merly crossed  the  Missouri  River, 
which  completely  bounds  the  reserva- 
tion to  the  east,  was  destroyed.  That 
bridge  has  yet  to  be  replaced. 

Today,  someone  who  visits  Standing 
Rock  can  still  see  tree  stumps  jutting 
out  of  the  Oahe  reservoir.  The  tribe 
was  not  even  allowed  to  salvage  this 
timber  to  use  in  stoves  and  to  build 
homes.  Unemployment  rates  on  both 
reservations  often  exceed  50  percent. 
.\nd  alcoholism  is  destroying  the  minds 
and  futures  of  many  promising  individ- 
uals, in  large  part  because  these  tribes 
have  so  few  resources. 

All  the  people  of  Fort  Berthold  and 
Standing  Rock  want  is  a  chance  to  re- 
build. They  pray  for  a  better  life  for 
their  children.  And  they  demand  jus- 
tice from  the  Government  that  has 
treated  them  so  brutally 

The  Indians  residing  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  and  Standing  Rock  reserva- 
tions were  offered  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
proposition.  The  Federal  Government 
was  going  to  take  their  land,  so  they 
could  accept  the  compensation  the 
Government  decided  to  offer  or  they 
would  receive  nothing.  The  reserva- 
tions were  finally  forced  to  accept 
about  $12  million  each  in  compensation 
for  their  losses  They  were  given  abso- 
lutely no  choice. 

The  bill  Senator  BfRDiCK  and  I  are 
introducing  today  is  an  apology.  It 
tells  the  people  of  Fort  Berthold  and 
Standing  Rock  that  we  understand 
they  have  been  wronged.  And  it  rep- 
resents a  new  beginning.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  buildup  of  a  substantial 
trust  fund,  the  interest  from  which  the 
tribes  will  use  to  sew  the  seeds  of  their 
futures. 

Mr.  President,  a  report  entitled 
"Final  Report  of  the  Garrison  Unit 
Joint  Tribal  Advisory  Committee.  "  a 
special  committee  created  by  former 
Interior  Secretary  Hodel.  acknowl- 
edged the  need  to  compensate  these 
tribes.  The  JTAC  report  provided 
ranges  of  compensation  to  which  each 


of  the  reservations  is  entitled— between 
$181.2  and  $349.9  million  for  Standing 
Rock  and  between  $178.4  and  $411.8  mil- 
lion for  Fort  Berthold.  The  levels  of 
compensation  proposed  in  the  bill, 
which  are  below  those  recommended  in 
JTAC.  are  the  result  of  years  of  work 
and  a  great  deal  of  compromise.  In  ad- 
dition, the  hill  calls  for  the  return  of 
certain  lands  taken  in  exceess  from  the 
tribes  and  non-members  of  the  tribes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  Senator 
Burdick  and  I  are  introducing  today  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  bill  we  intro- 
duced last  year.  The  only  modifications 
that  have  been  made  are  technical  in 
nature. 

We  intend  to  vigorously  pursue  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  during  the  102d 
Congress.  And  we  hope  to  begin  hear- 
ings in  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  at 
the  earliest  date  possible.  We  continue 
to  welcome  suggestions  from  all  par- 
ties affected  by  our  measure  to  ensure 
that  the  final  product  is  reasonable,  eq- 
uitable and  ]ust.  And  we  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  look  favorably  on  this  pro- 
posal to  provide  a  better  future  for  the 
children  at  Fort  Berthold  and  Standing 
Rock.* 

•  Mr  BURDICK,  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  Mr.  CoNRAD  in  cosponsoring  a  bill 
that  would  provide  compensation  to 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  and  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  for  land 
taken  during  the  flooding  of  the  Garri- 
son and  Oahe  Reservoirs.  The  dams 
were  authorized  under  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944. 

The  catalyst  for  this  bill  was  a  series 
of  recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Garrison  Unit  Joint 
Tribal  Advisory  Committee  [JTAC]. 
Secretary  Hodel  established  this  com- 
mittee on  May  19.  1985.  responding  to 
the  findings  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
Unit  Commission's  Final  Report  that, 
"The  tribes  of  the  Standing  Rock  and 
Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservations  bore 
an  inordinate  share  of  the  cost  of  im- 
plementing Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
Program  mainstream  reservoirs."  The 
committee  was  instructed,  quote,  "to 
find  ways  to  resolve  inequities"  borne 
by  the  tribes. 

In  1987  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  held  an  oversight  hearing 
on  the  final  report  of  the  Garrison  Unit 
Joint  Tribal  Advisory  Committee 
[JTAC]  with  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  and  the 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  The  report  documented  the 
devastating  effects  the  tribes  suffered 
as  a  result  of  their  forced  removal  from 
their  homes  and  communities  located 
in  prime  tracts  of  the  Missouri  River 
bottom  lands.  The  JTAC  report  stated, 
quote: 

That  the  bottom  lands  in  the  Taking  Area 
were  not  just  land  owned  by  the  tribes.  They 
were  the  economic  and  social  base  of  the 
tribes.  The  uplands  offered  as  in  lieu  lands 
could  not  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  the 


bottom  lands,  for  they  couldn't  support  the 
same  type  of  ranching  and  agricultural  econ- 
omy which  the  bottom  lands  had  provided. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  tribes  in- 
habited these  lands  when  the  first 
white  explorers  traveled  through  the 
Missouri  Basin  in  the  early  1800's. 

The  Commission  report  unraveled  a 
disturbing  historical  record  of  the  ne- 
gotiations the  U.S.  Government  had 
with  the  tribes.  The  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  required  the  Indians  to  sacrifice 
traditionally  occupied  homes  and  com- 
munities and  lands  totalling  over 
300.000  acres.  Though  they  objected,  the 
tribes  finally  signed  an  unacceptable 
agreement  after  the  Government 
threatened  to  use  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  force  the  tribes  to  move  off 
their  homelands.  Although  white  set- 
tlers in  the  valley  were  also  forced  to 
leave  their  homes,  their  situation  was 
different,  in  that  they  had  obtained 
their  land  from  the  Government, 
whereas  the  Indians,  as  the  original 
possessors  of  the  soil,  had  certain 
rights  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

The  compensation  Congress  provided 
the  Indians  failed  to  accord  the  tribes 
the  standard  of  compensation  under 
the  terms  of  the  settlement  act.  Public 
Law  81^37.  This  law  provides  that 
tribes  should  receive  the  cash  equiva- 
lent of  their  lost  economic  and  social 
base  using  the  principal  of  substitute 
or  replacement  value. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  redress  this  disregard  for 
treaty  rights  and  human  rights.  I  be- 
lieve that  passage  of  this  bill  would 
start  the  healing  process  for  the  Indian 
men.  women,  and  children  who  feel  the 
Government  unfairly  destroyed  their 
ancestral  lands.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  16S.  A  bill  aimed  at  enacting  a  5 
percent  value  added  tax  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit:   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

THE  deficit  A.ND  debt  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  19P1 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  in  the  Senate  a  bill  aimed 
at  enacting  a  5-percent  value-added 
tax.  I  do  so  knowing  full  well  that,  as 
a  revenue  bill,  this  measure  must  find 
an  appropriate  legislative  vehicle  in 
the  other  body.  Nonetheless,  it  is  ur- 
gently important  that  this  proposal  be 
on  the  table  and  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate. 

Likewise.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
this  bill  knowing  full  well  that  the 
VAT  is  a  tax  that  everyone  loves  to 
hate.  But  I  am  convinced  that  this 
measure  is  our  best  bet  for  reining  in 
America's  self-destructive  borrowing 
binge  and  returning  the  Federal  budget 
to  balance. 

Before  discussing  the  virtues  of  VAT. 
let  us  bear  in  mind  the  fiscal  realities 
that  make  this  new  revenue  initiative 
so  imperative.  For  10  years  now  we 
have  listened  to  the  gospel  of  no  new 
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taxes  and  economic  growth  will  bal- 
ance the  budget.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
the  deficit  picture  is  getting  worse,  not 
better  Last  year's  deficit  was  supposed 
to  be  S64  billion.  Now,  all  of  sudden,  the 
1991  deficit  projection  has  exploded  to 
$400  billion. 

The  Republican  President  and  Demo- 
cratic Congress  are  bipartisan  to  a 
fault  on  spending — and  taxes.  Both  are 
eager  to  spend  more  for  child  care,  edu- 
cation, the  environment,  fighting 
drugs,  et  cetera.  And  despite  last  years" 
public  and  pathetic  hand  wringing,  nei- 
ther is  willing  to  raise  taxes — or  cut 
spending— to  pay  for  it  Under  the 
cloak  of  bipartisanship,  the  President 
and  Congress  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  spend  more  and  pay  less 

Now  the  rude  awakening.  Yes,  we 
have  cut  domestic  programs  over  the 
last  10  years  But  by  opposing  taxes,  by 
refusing  to  pay  for  the  Increases  in  de- 
fense and  entitlement  programs,  the 
national  debt  has  tripled  to  nearly  $3.3 
trillion.  Annual  interest  costs  are  now 
$190  billion  more  annually  than  when 
President  Reagan  took  office  in  1981. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  begun  a  permanent  new  $190  bil- 
lion spending  program  that  buys  not 
even  a  paperclip  for  the  American  peo- 
ple—indeed, some  30  percent  of  the  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt  goes  to  for- 
eigners, most  of  them  Japanese.  The 
days  of  Rome  have  returned  whereby 
we  in  government  are  buying  the  votes 
of  the  people  with  bread  and  circuses — 
and  debt. 

What  exactly  Is  a  VAT?  In  a  nutshell, 
a  VAT  is  a  consumption  tax  very  simi- 
lar to  a  retail  sales  tax.  The  difference 
is  that,  instead  of  being  collected  at 
the  cash  register,  it  is  collected  at  each 
stage  in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion process.  Consider,  for  example,  a 
simple  loaf  of  bread.  The  farmer,  mil 
ler.  baker,  trucker,  and  grocer  are  all 
involved  in  growing  the  ingredients, 
producing  the  bread,  and  delivering  it 
to  the  consumer  A  VAT  would  be  as- 
sessed on  the  value  added  by  each  firm 
that  is  involved  In  the  production  and 
distribution  of  the  loaf  of  bread.  Lest 
there  be  any  misunderstanding,  let's  be 
clear  that  we  are  talking  about  a  5-per- 
cent tax  strictly  on  the  added  incre- 
ment of  value  at  each  stage  of  produc- 
tion The  net  effect,  then  is  an  overall 
5- percent  tax  on  the  total  value  of  the 
product  or  service 

The  VAT  I  have  introduced  is  based 
on  the  Model  Statute  drafted  by  the 
American  Elar  Association.  It  is  a 
broad-baaed  consumption  Xax  levied  on 
goods  and  services  without  any  exemp- 
tions. In  past  years,  1  have  provided  ex- 
emptions for  food,  housing  and  medical 
care,  but  I  have  become  convinced  that 
exempting  broad  categories  of  eco- 
nomic activity  l.s  an  inefficient  way  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  minimizing  the  im- 
pact of  the  tax  on  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  pay  it  These  inequities  can 
be  dealt  with  in  other  parts  of  the  tax 


code  or  through  other  initiatives.  I  in- 
tend to  dedicate  the  additional  revenue 
gained  by  eliminating  those  exemp- 
tions to  health  care.  Senator  ROCKE- 
FELLER'S study  of  health  care  in  this 
country  provided  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions on  what  is  needed  and  I  intend 
to  look  at  the  possibility  of  using  part 
of  the  VAT  proceeds  to  mitigate  the 
cost  of  the  part  of  our  economy- 
health  care — that  is  experiencing  the 
highest  rate  of  inflation. 

VAT'S  are  currently  in  place 
throughout  the  Industrialized  world. 
European  nations  average  a  16-percent 
VAT:  in  Korea,  it's  25  percent.  As  their 
experience  demonstrates,  a  VAT  fos- 
ters higher  savings,  lower  interest 
rates  and.  after  the  first  year,  lower  in- 
flation. It  does  this  by  giving  people  an 
Incentive  to  cut  back  on  their  con- 
sumption of  nonnecesslties.  Bear  In 
mind.  too.  that  a  VAT  poses  no  threat 
whatsoever  to  economic  prosperity.  A 
recent  study  compared  12  industri- 
alized nations  that  levy  a  VAT  with  12 
nations  that  do  not:  the  study  found  no 
difference  in  overall  growth  rates  be- 
tween the  VAT  and  non-VAT  nations. 

Mr.  President,  a  VAT  would  also 
serve  to  reduce  the  United  States'  huge 
trade  deficit.  After  all,  many  of  those 
nonnecesslties  are  luxury  consumer 
goods  imported  from  abroad.  Even 
more  important,  under  international 
agreements,  a  VAT  is  the  only  kind  of 
tax  that  can  be  legally  rebated  on  ex- 
ported items.  In  other  words,  when 
Mercedes-Benz  exports  a  car  to  the 
United  States,  the  German  Govern- 
ment rebates  the  VAT  to  the  manufac- 
turer: this  saves  Mercedes-Benz  on  its 
tax  bill,  and  it  makes  German  cars  less 
expensive  and  more  competitive  on  the 
United  States'  market.  As  Lester 
Thurow.  dean  of  the  business  school  at 
MIT.  says: 

The  rules  of  international  trade  are  struc- 
tured to  make  you  stupid  if  you  don't  have  a 
value-added  tax. 

Of  course,  the  best  rationale  for  a 
VAT  is  that,  even  at  a  low  percentage 
rate,  it  raises  one  heck  of  a  lot  of 
money.  A  5-percent  VAT  will  bring  in 
$125  billion.  We  need  every  penny  of  it. 
We  can't  afford  another  round  of  the 
old  game  of  cutting  and  pasting,  selling 
assets  and  adopting  marginal  revenue 
enhancements  to  raise  $15  billion: 
meanwhile,  interest  costs  will  jump  $30 
billion  and  nullify  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  free  lunch. 
Nobody  likes  to  raise  taxes  just  like 
nobody  likes  to  discipline  a  child,  but 
every  year  that  we  delay  facing  reality 
on  the  Federal  budget,  we  deepen  the 
harm  to  our  Nation  and  further  mort- 
gage our  children's  future.  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  for  this  important 
bill* 


By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.  170.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  prohibit  any  person 
who  is  being  compensated  for  lobbying 


the  Federal  Government  from  being 
paid  on  a  contingency  fee  basis:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BANNING  CONTINGENCY  FEES  FOR  LOBBYING 

ACTivrriES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  hill  which 
would  prohibit  any  person  who  is  being 
compensated  for  lobbying  the  Federal 
Government  from  being  paid  on  a  con- 
tingency fee  basis.  This  measure  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  S.  91.  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced on  the  first  day  of  last  Congress 
In  fact,  it  is  identical  to  an  amendment 
I  offered,  along  with  52  cosponsors.  to 
last  year's  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  This  legislation  takes 
an  important  step  toward  ensuring  in- 
tegrity in  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  underlying  goal  of  this  measure 
is  to  help  ensure  integrity  in  Govern- 
ment procurements.  Congress  has  a 
great  responsibility  to  ensure  integrity 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  all  levels 

This  legislation  would  make  contin 
genc.v  fee  arrangements  to  influence 
Government  action  a  criminal  offense 
under  Federal  law.  Any  person  who  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  fined  up  to  $50,000.  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 
Moreover,  the  Attorney  General  is  em- 
powered to  bring  a  civil  action  to  re- 
cover twice  the  proceeds  obtained  by 
that  person  due  to  such  conduct.  This 
act  is  prospective  in  nature  and  would 
only  apply  to  contracts  entered  into 
after  enactment. 

Without  question,  lobbyists  often 
provide  expertise  and  helpful  informa- 
tion which  may  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  Members  of  Congress  or  execu- 
tive branch  officials  However,  contin- 
gency fee  arrangements  are  inappropri- 
ate because  they  introduce  improper 
incentives  into  the  system.  In  fact,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Crocker 
versus  United  States,  ruled  on  the 
character  of  contingency  fee  arrange- 
ments. The  Court  found  that  they  tend 
to  introduce  personal  solicitation  and 
personal  influence  as  elements  in  the 
procurement  of  contracts:  and  thus  di- 
rectly lead  to  inefficiency  in  govern- 
ment service  and  to  the  unnecessary 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Recognizing  the  improper  incentives 
contingency  fees  for  lobbyists  have  in- 
jected into  government,  40  States  have 
laws  on  the  books  which  prohibit  pay- 
ment for  lobbying  on  a  contingent  fee 
basis.  My  home  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  prohibited  this  type  of  lobby- 
ing since  1935. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  reports  of 
certain  lobbying  activities  which 
greatly  disturb  me  Specifically.  I  was 
informed  that  one  lobbyist  approached 
an  institution  and  inquired  as  to  how 
much  P'ederal  money  was  needed  to 
fund  a  particular  project  When  the  re- 
sponse was  $12  million,  the  lobbyist  re- 
sponded that  he  would  ask  Congress  for 


$14  million.  If  successful,  he  would  be 
paid  $2  million.  If  he  was  unsuccessful, 
only  a  base  fee  would  be  charged.  When 
our  Nation  is  bridled  with  such  a  huge 
debt,  we  certainly  cannot  afford  to  bor- 
row more  money  to  provide  such  sus- 
pect incentive  payments  which  work  to 
further  increase  the  deficit. 

At  the  Federal  level,  contingency  fee 
arrangements  are  addressed  to  some 
extent  in  the  executive  branch  Two 
laws  covering  contracts  awarded  by  the 
exocutivp  departments^-- 41  U.S.C.  254(a) 
and  10  use  2306(b>— restrict  the  use 
of  "commission,  percentage,  brokerage 
or  contingent  fee  "  arrangements  to  se- 
cure these  contracts.  However,  the 
scope  of  these  statutes  is  deficient  in 
two  respects.  First,  the  violation  of 
these  provisions  carries  little  penalty. 
The  Government  can  only  annul  the 
contract  secured  by  a  contingency  fee 
arrangement,  or  deduct  from  the  con- 
tract the  full  amount  of  the  contin- 
gency fee.  They  carry  no  criminal  pen- 
alties. Second,  these  statutes  only 
apply  to  the  executive  branch  and  not 
to  activities  involving  Congress. 

The  law  has  long  recognized  that 
contingency  fees  are  not  appropriate  in 
some  areas  while  appropriate  in  others. 
For  instance,  contingency  fees  in  tort 
actions  provide  the  poor  with  access  to 
the  courts  and  are  viewed  favorably.  In 
other  areas,  such  as  criminal  and  do- 
mestic law,  such  fees  are  inappropriate 
because  they  introduce  improper  incen- 
tives into  the  system.  Similar  prin- 
ciples should  apply  to  contingency  fees 
for  lobbying. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearings  on  this  important 
issue  The  public  deserves  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  its  entirety  following 
these  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  170 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  chapter  11  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  t>etween  sections  219  and  223. 
the  following  new  section 

"i  220.  Contingency  fees  in  lobbying 

lauli  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  tn 
malie.  with  intent  to  influence,  any  oral  or 
written  communication  on  behalf  of  any 
other  person  other  than  the  United  States, 
to  any  department,  agency,  court.  House  of 
Congress,  or  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  for  compensation  if  such  compensa- 
tion has  knowingly  been  made  dependents 

■•(Ai  upon  any  action  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  actions  of  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  or 
any  committee  or  member  thereof,  or  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  proposed  legislation: 

■•(B)  upon  the  securing  of  an  award,  or 
upon  the  denial  of  an  award,  of  a  contract  or 
grant  by  establishment  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; or 


•'(C)  upon  the  securing,  or  upon  the  denial, 
of  any  Federal  financial  assistance  or  any 
other  Federal  contract  or  grant. 

■'(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (li  shall 
not  apply  in  any  case  involving  the  collec- 
tion of  any  amount  owed  on  a  debt  or  on  a 
contract  claim  owed  to  a  person  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government, 

••(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $60,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both. 

••(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  any  United  States  district 
court,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  against 
any  person  who  engages  in  conduct  prohib- 
ited by  this  section  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition 
to  an  action  taken  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  and.  upon  proof  of  such  conduct  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  may  recover 
twice  the  amount  of  any  proceeds  obtained 
by  that  person  due  to  such  conduct.  Such 
civil  action  shall  be  barred  unless  the  action 
is  commenced  within  six  years  after  the 
later  of  d)  the  date  on  which  the  prohibited 
conduct  occurred,  or  (2)  the  date  on  which 
the  United  States  became  or  reasonably 
should  have  become  aware  that  the  prohib- 
ited conduct  had  occurred.": 

(2)  amending  the  table  of  sections  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  between  the  item  relating 
to  section  219  and  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 224  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
••220.  Contingency  fees  in  lobbying". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  apply 
to  any  contract  entered  into  on  or  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  171.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  optional 
early  retirement  program  for  Federal 
Government  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  OPTIONAL  EARLY 
RETIREMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  to  establish  an 
early  retirement  window  for  Federal 
employees.  In  light  of  the  increasing 
Federal  deficit  and  the  need  for  innova- 
tive solutions,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  serious  consid- 
eration during  the  102d  Congress.  The 
use  of  computers,  word  processors,  and 
other  technological  advances  within 
the  workplace  provides  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  productivity  gains.  These 
advantages  should  be  maximized  while 
permitting  a  slimming  down  of  the 
number  of  employees  we  need  to  fulfill 
our  Governments  mission. 

I  remain  steadfastly  committed  to 
this  bill  because  I  envision  a  Govern- 
ment-v^'ide  retirement  option  as  a  tran- 
sition for  the  Federal  work  force— a 
transition  to  a  leaner,  but  better  paid 
work  force.  Having  successfully  en- 
acted comprehensive  pay  reform  legis- 
lation last  year,  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  took  a  strong  step  to- 
ward improving  our  ability  to  recruit 
and  retain  high  quality  employees. 
However,  in  order  to  ultimately  pay 
Federal  employees  a  higher  salary  in 


times  of  increasing  budget  deficits.  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  have  to  slim 
down  somewhat  the  Federal  work 
force. 

As  part  of  the  pay  reform  law.  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  is  re- 
quired to  review  and  report  on  the  size, 
structure,  and  composition  of  the  Fed- 
eral work  force.  I  strongly  believe  that 
as  we  move  through  the  1990's.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  begin  to  take 
advantage  of  the  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  workplace,  to  help  im- 
prove worker  productivity.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  OPM  will  take  this  into  con- 
sideration during  their  study.  I  believe 
the  early  retirement  bill  could  provide 
the  transition  to  this  move  productive, 
better  paid  work  force. 

At  the  same  time  as  technological 
improvements  can  be  made  within  the 
work  force,  we  will  have  shifts  within 
the  Federal  Government  Some  depart- 
ments will  be  increasing  their  work 
force,  while  others,  like  Defense,  will 
be  slimming  down.  Given  the  fact  that 
our  resources  are  limited,  we  must 
focus  our  personnel  resources  m  those 
areas  with  the  greatest  needs  Shifts 
within  the  work  force  and  in  the  de- 
partments provide  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  goal  of  a  leaner, 
better  paid,  more  productive  work 
force. 

It  is  clear  that  Department  of  De- 
fense civilian  staffing  levels  will  be  de- 
clining. According  to  Secretary  Che- 
ney, civilian  personnel  needs  could  de- 
cline by  more  than  100.000  during  the 
next  5  years  if  military  personnel  is  re- 
duced by  25  percent.  Obviously,  events 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  affect  this,  but 
the  trend  is  clear.  Instead  of  relying  on 
reductions  in  force  or  layoffs,  or  the 
more  limited  early  out  authority  in 
law,  a  governmentwide  early  retire- 
ment authority  could  reduce  staff  lev- 
els in  a  more  compassionate  manner. 
Those  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  be  offered  opportunites  in  other 
agencies  in  the  event  of  early  retire- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  move  through 
the  1990s  and  the  age  of  improved  tech- 
nology and  communications,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  need  the 
best  trained  work  force  possible.  We 
must  take  advantage  of  advanced  tech- 
nology to  improve  productivity  within 
the  workplace.  We  must  look  forward 
to  a  smaller,  more  highly  skilled  work 
force.  By  slimming  down  and  improv- 
ing productivity  within  the  work  force 
now,  and  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
better  compensate  Federal  employees. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  leg- 
islation: To  invite  employees  to  accel- 
erate their  retirement  to  avoid  possible 
adverse  effects  of  budgetary  decisions 
This  bill  will  accommodate  employees 
who  are  ready  to  retire  but  fall  short  of 
current  age  and  service  requirements. 
It  will  provide  job  security  and  caxeer 
opportunities  for  women,  minorities, 
and    younger    workers,    I    have    heard 
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from  a  number  of  younger  employees 
who  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
take  more  responsibility  In  their  jobs, 
but  are  limited  in  their  opportunities— 
this  bill  would  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity. Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
will  help  reduce  civilian  payrolls  on  a 
voluntary  basis  at  a  time  when  pay- 
rolls are  going  to  be  reduced.  This  leg- 
islation follows  the  lead  established  by 
private  industry,  which  uses  early  re- 
tirement as  a  way  to  slim  down. 

Since  introducing  this  legislation 
several  years  ago.  I  have  heard  from 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  hoping 
to  take  advantage  of  this  kind  of  of)- 
portunity.  Under  this  legislation,  a  2- 
month  window  period  is  established  be- 
ginning 30  days  after  the  start  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  enactment.  Civil- 
ian employees  may  qualify  under  any 
of  the  following  four  standards: 
Any  age  with  25  years  of  service. 
Age  50  with  20  years  of  service. 
Age  55  with  15  years  of  service. 
Age  57  with  5  years  of  service. 
Employees  retiring  below  age  55  take 
a  benefit  reduction  of  2  percent  for 
each  year  they  are  below  age  55  just  as 
in  current  law,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size to  my  colleagues,  under  this  legis- 
lation, employees  would  not  receive 
any  extra  benefits  other  than  the  op- 
portunity to  leave  early.  Their  retire- 
ment annuity  will  be  based  on  their 
years  of  service  and  salary  base— noth- 
ing extra  will  be  provided.  Other  legis- 
lation has  been  introduced  which  would 
provide  certain  additional  benefits  for 
employees,  but  in  light  of  increasing 
Federal  obligations,  this  legislation 
simply  provides  a  retirement  oppor- 
tunity earlier  than  under  current  law. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern expressed  that  this  bill  would  hurt 
the  Governments  ability  to  do  its 
work— that  we  would  lose  our  most 
skilled,  productive,  and  experienced 
members  of  the  Federal  work  force.  De- 
spite these  concerns.  I  am  confident 
that  those  employees  who  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  early  retirement  win- 
dow will  perform  admirably  with  their 
increased  responsibility.  Testimony 
during  the  100th  Congress  on  this  bill 
by  a  P'ederal  employee  faced  with  in- 
creased responsibility  because  of  early 
retirements  confirmed  my  belief  that 
members  of  the  Federal  work  force  ea- 
gerly await  the  increased  responsibil- 
ity and  promotional  opportunities 
which  will  accompany  an  early  out. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  has  built 
into  it  a  number  of  provisions  to  en- 
sure that  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  hurt  These  include 
a  provision  which  provides  that  the 
President  or  his  designee  may  exempt 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  agency's  eligible 
early  retirees.  Exemptions  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  occupational  categories 
deemed  to  be  critical  to  the  mission  of 
the  agency  In  addition,  the  exemp- 
tions may   be  made  for  a  particularly 


critical  project  or  geographic  location 
under  the  25-percent  rule. 

In  addition,  departments  may  also 
holdover,  for  up  to  6  months,  an  em- 
ployee who  has  elected  early  retire- 
ment to  ensure  the  continuous  per- 
formance of  a  responsibility  or  project. 
In  order  to  capture  the  savings  from 
this  plan,  the  department  may  not  re- 
place a  worker  who  retires  during  the 
60-day  window  period  for  5  year  begin- 
ning at  the  start  of  the  window  period. 
The  department  could  obviously  pro- 
mote Individuals  into  positions  of 
those  who  retired,  and  could  fill  the  po- 
sitions of  those  who  quit  or  left  the  de- 
p»artment  for  other  reasons. 

To  assure  the  orderly  continuation  of 
Government  services,  the  President  or 
Secretary  may  waive  hiring  restric- 
tions for  occupations  critical  to  the 
agency's  mission.  The  agency  cost  of 
rehiring  may  not  exceed  the  cost  sav- 
ings resulting  from  implementation  of 
the  legislation. 

Savings  from  this  legislation  may 
not  be  used  for  other  purposes.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  determine  the  amount 
equal  to  the  savings  resulting  from  the 
implementation  of  this  act  for  the 
agency  and  shall  notify  the  President. 
The  President  shall  cancel  an  amount 
of  the  budget  authority  of  each  agency 
equal  to  the  amount  determined  by  the 
OMB  Director.  This  will  ensure  that 
savings  will  result  from  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
idea  has  been  adopted  by  many  of 
America's  largest  corporations — IBM. 
AT&T,  and  General  Motors  to  name  a 
few.  and  an  increasing  number  of 
States  facing  budget  crunches— includ- 
ing Utah.  Alaska.  West  Virginia,  and 
Rhode  Island.  As  I  mentioned  earlier.  I 
think  this  idea  is  particularly  perti- 
nent to  the  Department  of  Defense 
While  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization law  provides  for  lower  ci- 
vilian personnel  levels  in  fiscal  year 
1991,  it  provided  no  specific  plan  to 
reach  these  levels.  In  addition,  without 
specifying  a  plan,  the  law  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  reduce  senior 
civilian  personnel  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent over  the  next  5  years.  The  early 
retirement  option  could  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  reduction. 

Current  law  permits  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  authorize 
early  optional  retirements  for  employ- 
ees of  an  agency  or  segment  of  an  agen- 
cy when  it  is  determined  that  a  major 
reduction-in-force.  reorganization,  or 
transfer  of  function  is  underway  While 
this  authority  is  used  by  the  depart- 
ment, this  bill  Will  widen  the  scope  of 
those  eligible  by  making  it  available 
throughout  the  Government  and  could 
thus  result  in  more  retirements 

Mr  President.  I  strongly  encourage 
this  early  retirement  plan  because  it  is 
governmenlwide  and  it  is  an  active 
rather  than  reactive  plan.  This  bill  pro- 


vides an  alternative  to  reduction.s-in- 
force  or  periodic  layoffs  It  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  open  up  positions  in 
some  areas  of  the  Government  not  slat- 
ed for  reductions  whu  h  will  then  pro- 
vide space  for  individuals  who  want  to 
continue  to  work  for  Government  but 
whose  missions  have  been  changed. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  state, 
as  I  have  before,  that  I  am  fully  open 
to  any  suggestions  which  individuals  or 
Federal  employee  groups  may  have 
During  previous  sessions  of  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs has  held  hearings  on  this  bill  and 
I  have  incorporated  suggestions  made 
during  those  hearings.  I  will  persist  in 
my  pursuit  of  this  legislation,  because 
like  my  idea  to  reduce  personal  tax 
rates  in  the  early  1980's.  it  may  take 
several  congressional  sessions  for  an 
idea  to  receive  full  consideration,  but  I 
believe  that  the  day  for  an  early  retire- 
ment option  will  come, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  the  legislation  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  171 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees' Optional  Karly  Retirement  Act". 

SEC.  i.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  reduce  Federal  Government  civilian 
payrolls  in  an  orderly  and  voluntary  manner; 

(2)  to  accommodate  the  personal  plans  of 
L-ertaln  Federal  Government  employees  who 
desire  to  retire  but  have  not  satisfied  the  ap- 
pUciible  age  and  service  requirements; 

i3)  to  allow  current  Federal  Government 
employees  to  retire  earl.v  In  order  t,o  avoid 
possible  adverse  effects  of  Federal  budgetary 
conditions:  and 

(4>  to  provide  Increased  Job  protection  and 
career  opportunities  for  Federal  Government 
employees,  especially  women,  members  of 
minority  (rroupe.  and  younir  workers 

SEC.  3.  TEMI-ORARY  VOI.l  NTARY  EARLY  RETIRE 
MENT  AUTHORITY, 

Section  8336  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  a«  sub- 
section (ni;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  il)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (m): 

••(m)(l)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  section,  an  employee  who — 

"(A)  during  the  60-day  period  beginning  30 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
next  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  Opllnnal  Early  Re- 
tirement Act.  Is  separated  from  the  .service, 
except  by  removal  for  cause  on  charges  of 
misconduct  of  delinquency  — 

"(II  after  completing  25  years  of  service: 

■111)  afUT  becoming  50  years  of  age  and 
completing  20  years  of  service; 

'(til)  after  t)ect)mlng  55  years  of  age  and 
completing  15  years  of  service,  or 

'(Iv)  after  becoming  57  years  of  age  and 
completing  5  years  of  service;  and 


"(B)  is  not  entitled  to  an  annuity  under 
section  8337  of  this  title  or  subsection  (ai, 
(b).  (d).  (f).  (h).  or  (j)  of  this  section. 
Is  entitled  to  an  annuity, 

"(2)  Paragraph  1 1 1  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  a  bankruptcy  judge,  a  judge  of 
the  United  Sutes  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
or  any  law  enforcement  officer,  firefighter, 
or  air  traffic  controller  who  is  not  in  a  super- 
visory or  administrative  position,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management 
SEC,  4.  COMPITATION  OF  A.V>arrY 

The  first  sentence  of  section  8339(h)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  iji"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  (j».  or  im  I" 

SEC.  5.  APPUCATIOS  OF  AMENDMF.NTS  TO 
OTHER  FEOERAl.  GOVER.VMENT  RE- 
TIREMENT SYSTEM.S. 

The  President  shall  e.\te.n<i  the  application 
of  the  amendments  maile  i.v  >ections  3  and 
4— 

(1)  to  participants  in  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  and  their  survivors  under  section  292 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees  i50 
use.  403  note): 

(2)  to  participants  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System  and  their 
survivors  under  section  827  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (94  Stat.  2124;  22  U.S.C. 
4067); 

(3)  to  each  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  is  subject  to  chapter  84  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  an  elec- 
tion under  section  301  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-335:  100  Stat.  599),  except  that 
section  302  of  such  Act  (100  Stat.  601)  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  such  employee;  and 

(4)  if  determined  appropriate  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  like  manner  to  employees  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  who  are  participants-  m  any 
other  Federal  Government  retirement  sys- 
tem and  their  survivors. 

SEC.  8  EXEMPTION  FOR  ESSENTIAL  (KCLTA 
•nONAL  (  ATE(X)RIES. 
la)  Ln  Ge.seral  An  officer  or  employee  in 
the  Executive  branch  retiring  under  section 
8336(m)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  3  of  this  Act),  or  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  this  Art  is  not  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  or  pursuant  to  such  section  if. 
immediately  before  the  retirement,  the  offi- 
cer or  employee — 

(1)  Is  serving  In  a  position  in  an  exempt  oc- 
cupational category. 

(2)  is  working  on  an  exempt  project,  or 

(3)  Is  serving  In  a  position  in  an  exempt  lo- 
cation, 

designated  under  subsection  (b>. 

(bi  Exemption  AiTHORrrv.  The  President 
or  his  designee  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  designate 

(1)  as  an  exempt  occupational  category  any 
occupational  category  in  an  Executive  agen- 
cy that  is  essential  for  the  continuous  per- 
formance of  a  critical  mission  of  the  Execu- 
tive agency; 

(2 1  as  an  exempt  project  any  project  car- 
ried out  by  an  Executive  agency  that  is  an 
essential  project  in  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and 

(3)  as  an  exempt  location  any  location  at 
which  a  responsibility  of  an  Executive  agen- 
cy is  carried  out  if,  because  of  the  undesir- 
abillty  of  such  location,  it  is  difficult  to  fill 
employee  vacancies  at  the  location  by  vol- 
untary transfers  of  other  employees 

(C)  LiMiTATlo.NS  o.s  AlTHORlTi- — <1 !  A  des- 
ignation under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  the  purposes  of  this  section  only  if  it 


IS  made  in  writing  not  later  than  the  day  be- 
fore the  optional  early  retirement  period 
commences. 

(1)(A)  The  authority  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  may  not  be  exercised  in  a  manner  that 
precludes  more  than  26  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble officers  and  employees  In  an  Executive 
agency  from  being  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  section  8336im)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act, 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  term  "eligible  officers  and  employees" 
means  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who,  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (a I.  would  be  entitled,  upon  separa- 
tion from  Federal  Government  employment, 
to  an  annuity  under  section  8336(m)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  or  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  this  Act, 

SEC.  7.  HOLDO\-ER  OF  ESSENTIAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  l.N  Ge.nekal.  ill  An  officer  or  employee 
in  the  Executive  branch  is  not  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  section  8336(m)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  section  3(2) 
of  this  Act),  or  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  if.  immediately  before  separating  from 
Federal  Government  employment,  the  officer 
or  employee  is  serving  as  an  essential  em- 
ployee designated  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  An  officer  or  employee  of  an  Executive 
agency  who — 

(A)  separates  from  Federal  Government 
employment  immediately  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  a  designation  under  subsection  (b): 
and 

(B)  during  the  optional  early  retirement 
period,  has  given  such  Executive  agency  ap- 
propriate notice  of  his  intention  to  separate 
from  Federal  Government  employment 
under  section  8336(m)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  or  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act.  as  the  case  may  be, 

shall  be  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  or  pur- 
suant to  such  section  notwithstanding  that 
the  separation  becomes  effective  after  the 
expiration  of  such  period. 

(b)  Holdover  Authoritv.— The  head  of  an 
Executive  agency  may  designate,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  officer  or  employee 
in  such  Executive  agency  as  essential  for  (1) 
the  continuous  progress  of  a  critical  project 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
agency,  or  (2i  the  continuous  performance  of 
a  critical  responsibility  assigned  to  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  by  the  Executive  agency. 

(c)  Limitation  on  AiTHORm-.— a  designa- 
tion under  subsection  (bi  may  not  be  effec- 
tive for  more  than  6  months. 

SEC.  8.  LIMITATION  ON  REPLACEME.VT  OF 
RETIREES. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  ib),  ici.  (d),  lei,  or  ifi.  an  appoint- 
ment may  not  be  made  to  a  position  of  civil- 
ian employment  in  the  Executive  branch  on 
any  day  during  the  hiring  limitation  period, 
unless  the  full-time  employee  equivalent  of 
the  total  number  of  civilian  employees  in 
the  Executive  branch  (other  than  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission)  after  such  appointment  on  such 
day  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  author- 
ized full-time  employee  equivalent  number 
determined  for  such  da.v,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (h)(2). 

(b)  Waiver.— (1)  The  President  or  his  des- 
ignee may  waive  the  application  of  sub- 
section (a I  in  the  case  of  a  position  or  a  cat- 
egory of  positions  in  the  Executive  branch  if 
the  President  (or  his  designee)  determines 
that^ 


(A)  the  position  or  positions  are  essentia; 
for  the  performance  of  an  Executive  respon- 
sibility: or 

(B)  the  estimated  aggregate  cost  of  such 
position  or  positions  during  the  hiring  limi- 
tation period  does  not  exceed  the  estimated 
aggregate  amount  of  user  fees  that  will  be 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
services  performed  under  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment program  or  programs  during  such  pe- 
riod by  an  employee  in  such  position  or  em- 
ployees in  such  positions. 

(2)  The  President  (or  his  designee)  may  not 
exercise  the  waiver  authority  provided  In 
paragraph  (3  i  in  a  manner  that  results  in  in- 
creased pay  and  other  personnel  costs  in  any 
Executive  agency  that  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  cost  savings  which  result  from  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Act  and  the  amendment* 
made  by  this  Act  in  the  case  of  such  Execu- 
tive agency 

(C)  LNAPPLICABILrrV   OF   LlMn-ATION   TO  THE 

Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  R.ate  Com- 
mission.—Subsection  (a.  does  not  apply  to 
positions  in  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
or  under  the  Postal  Ftate  Commission. 

(dl  LVAPPLICABILITi'  OF  LIMITATION  TO  CER- 
TAIN Reinstatements —Subsection  (ai  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
reinstated  to  a  position  of  employment  the 
individual  formerly  held  in  the  Executive 
branch  by  order  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  to  issue  such 
order  or  by  reason  of  an  action  of  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  or  the  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  authorized  by  law. 

<e)  Lnapplicabilit\-  of  Limftation  to  Cer- 
tain Transfers —Subsection  (a  does  not 
prohibit  the  transfer  of  employees  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  va- 
cancy in  an  Executive  branch  position. 

(f)  lnapplicabiliti-  of  limitation  during  a 
Period  of  War  or  National  Emergency.— 
Subsection  lai  shall  not  apply  during  a  pe- 
riod of  war  declared  by  the  Congress  or  a  pe- 
riod of  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
Congress  or  the  President 

ig)  Limitation  on  Procirement  of  Per- 
sonal Services —The  President  shall  take 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
Increase  in  the  procurement  of  personal  serv- 
ices by  contract  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
to  the  financial  advantage  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  increase  the  procurement  of 
such  services. 

(h)  DEFiNrriONS.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "employee'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  2105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "maximum  authorized  full- 
time  employee  equivalent  number  means 
the  excess  of— 

(A)  the  full-time  employee  equivalent 
number  that  describes  the  total  number  of 
civilian  employees  em.ployed  in  positions  in 
the  Executive  branch  (other  than  the  United 
States  Postal  Servnce  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  on  the  day  before  the  optional 
early  retirement  period  commences,  over 

iB)  the  full-time  emplo.vee  equivalent  num- 
ber that  describes  the  total  number  of— 

(il  such  employees  who,  on  or  before  the 
day  for  which  the  maximum  authorized  num- 
ber IS  computed,  have  retired  during  such  pe- 
riod entitled  to  an  annuity  under  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  Federal  Government  re- 
tirement system  for  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government:  and 

(ii)  such  employees  who.  on  or  before  such 
day.  have  retired  after  such  period  entitled 
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U)  such  an  annuity  as  provided  In  section 
7(a)(2)  of  this  Act,  and 

(3)  the  term  -hiring  limiutlon  period' 
means  the  period  beirlnnlng  on  the  date  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  fiscal 
year  which  begins  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
such  period. 
SEC.  ».  RKGlTlj^TlONS. 

The  President  or  his  deslpnee  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  sections  6.  7. 
and  8. 

SEC.  10  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  SAVINGS. 

(ai  I.N  Gknkhai.  -(U  Beginning  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  equal  to  the  savings  result- 
ing from  the  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  for  each  agency  and  shall 
notify  the  President.  The  Director  shall 
make  such  determinations  and  notifications 
In  each  applicable  quarter  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  each  applicable 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  next  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  cancel  an  amount  of  the  budget 
authority  of  each  agency  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  by  the  blreclor  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
paragraph  (II. 

(3)  The  total  amount  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays  saved  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  credited  against  any 
amount  of  pay  and  other  personnel  costs  re- 
quired to  be  sequestered  In  such  fiscal  year 
under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
177).  as  amended. 

(b)  Audits —The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  may  audit  the  records  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  CJovernment  to  de- 
termine the  level  of  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (ai. 

(c)  Notice  of  Noncompliance.— The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall  no- 
tify Congress,  in  writing,  of  each  noncompli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a). 
SEC.  11.  PRfXJRAM  RF.W>RT. 

(ai  In  Gkskkai  .Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  first  day  of  the  optional  early  re- 
tirement period,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  report  containing  an  evaluation 
of  the  optional  early  retirement  program  and 
the  limitation  on  replacement  of  retlreees 
provided  in  this  Act. 

(bi  Contents  of  Report —The  report 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

(1)  The  number  of  employees  who  have  re- 
tired under  the  optional  early  retirement 
program,  stated  by  employing  agency,  by  age 
group  of  the  retirees,  and  by  grade  or  other 
position  classification  of  the  retirees. 

(21  The  number  and  description  of  the  ex- 
empt occupational  categories,  projects,  and 
locations  designated  under  section  6(b»  and 
the  reasons  such  categories,  projects,  and  lo- 
cations have  been  so  designated. 

(3)  The  number  of  employees  who  have 
been  designated  as  essential  employees 
under  section  7(b)  and  the  reasons  such  em- 
ployees have  been  so  designated 

(4 1  The  number  of  employees  appointed 
under  the  waiver  authority  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8(bi  (Stated  as  a  full-time  employee 
e<}ulvaleni  number)  and  the  reasons  for  the 
Sk.\>po\nlTT\pnls 

(5)  The  amount  of  the  savings  In  pay  and 
other  personnel  costs  that  have  resulted,  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  report,  from  the  imple 


mentation  of  this  A,  i  ,i:..;  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

(c)  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION. -The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
may  obtain  from  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  such  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor determines  necessary  to  prepare  the  re- 
port required  by  subsection  (a). 
SKC.  II  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Executive  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  provided  in  section  105  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  includes  the  mill- 
ury  departments  specified  in  section  102,  but 
does  not  Include— 

(A)  the  United  States  Postal  Service;  and 

(B)  the  Postal  Rate  Commission;  and 

(2)  the  term  "optional  early  retirement  pe- 
riod' means  the  60-day  period  provided  in 
section  8336<m)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this  Act 

SEC.    11    REVISIONS    IN    BUDGET   AlXOCA"nONS 
AND  AGGREGATES. 

(a)  Reports  by  Committees  on  the  Budg- 
et—Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  report  to 
their  respective  Houses  revised  allocations, 
pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  and  revised  budget 
aggregates  to  carry  out  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

(b»  Reports  by  Other  Committees  of  Con- 
gress.—Upon  the  reporting  of  revised  alloca- 
tions under  subsection  (a),  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  revised  alloca- 
tions, pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  to  carry  out 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Reported  Revisions — 
Revised  allocations  and  budget  aggregates 
reported  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purposes  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  as  aggregates  contained 
In  the  latest  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

Optional  Early  Retirement  for  Federal 

EMPLOYEES— SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

The  first  section  designates  the  title  of  the 
legislation  as  '"Federal  Employees'  Optional 
Early  Retirement  Act." 

Section  2  states  the  purposes  of  the  act;  (1) 
to  reduce  Federal  government  civilian  pay- 
rolls in  an  orderly  and  voluntary  manner;  (2) 
to  accommodate  the  personal  plans  of  cer- 
tain Federal  employees  who  desire  to  retire 
but  have  not  satisfied  the  applicable  age  and 
service  requirements,  (3)  to  allow  current 
Federal  employees  to  retire  early  in  order  to 
avoid  possible  adverse  effects  of  Federal 
budgetary  conditions;  and  (4)  to  provide  in- 
creased job  protection  and  career  opportuni- 
ties for  Federal  employees,  especially 
women,  members  of  minority  groups,  and 
young  employees. 

Section  3  amends  section  8336  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  one  time 
eO-day  early  retirement  window  beginning  30 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  enactment  of  the  legislation.  This 
section  states  that  employees  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  retire  during  this  60-day  window  under 
any  of  the  following  four  standards  di  any 
age  with  25  years  of  service.  (2i  age  50  with  20 
years  of  service;  (3)  age  55  with  15  years  of 
service,  or  (4)  age  57  with  5  years  of  service. 
This  section  shall  not  apply  to  non-super- 
visory or  administrative  law  enforcement 
agents,  air  traffic  controllers,  and  fire- 
fighters, who  currently  have  their  own  early 


retirement  rules.  Also  excluded  are  Members 
of  Congress  and  certain  judges. 

Section  4  amends  section  8339  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  esUbllsh  that  em- 
ployees retiring  below  the  age  of  55  take  a 
benefit  reduction  of  two  percent  for  each 
year  they  are  below  the  age  of  55. 

Section  5  mandates  that  in  addition  to  em- 
ployees In  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem, the  President  will  extend  the  early  re- 
tirement window  to  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Retirement  System,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Sys- 
tem, the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem, and  any  other  Federal  employee  retire- 
ment system  the  President  determines  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  President,  or 
his  designee,  may  exempt  up  to  25%  of  an 
agency "s  eligible  early  retirees  from  the 
early  retirement  window.  Exemptions  shall 
be  designated  by  occupational  categories 
deemed  to  be  critical  to  the  mission  of  the 
agency.  In  addition,  the  President  may  ex- 
empt a  particularly  critical  project  or  geo- 
graphic location  under  the  25'/.  rule  estab- 
lished in  this  section.  Any  exemptions  under 
this  section  must  be  in  writing  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  early  retirement  win- 
dow. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  head  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive agency  may  hold  over,  for  up  to  six 
months,  an  employee  who  has  elected  early 
retirement  to  ensure  the  continuous  per- 
formance of  a  responsibility  or  project. 

Section  8  provides  that  no  agency  may  re- 
place an  employee  who  retires  during  the  60- 
day  window  period  for  five  years  beginning 
at  the  start  of  the  window  period.  To  assure 
the  orderly  continuation  of  government  serv- 
ices, the  President  may  waive  the  hiring  re- 
strictions for  occupations  critical  to  an 
agency's  mission  or  those  agencies  whose  ac- 
tivities are  funded  through  user  fees  The 
Postal  Service  is  exempt  for  the  re-hiring  re- 
strictions. The  agency  cost  of  re-hiring  may 
not  exceed  the  cost  savings  resulting  from 
the  implementation  of  this  legislation. 

Section  9  mandates  that  the  President  or 
his  designee  may  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  sections  6.  7.  and 
8. 

Section  10  requires  that  savings  from  this 
legislation  may  not  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  determine  the 
amount  equal  to  the  savings  resulting  from 
the  implementation  of  this  act  for  each 
agency  and  shall  notify  the  President  on  a 
quarterly  basis.  The  President  shall  then 
cancel  an  amount  of  the  budget  authority  of 
each  agency  equal  to  the  amount  determined 
by  the  OMB  Director  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  audit  the  records  of  any  agency  to 
determine  the  level  of  compliance  with  this 
section. 

Section  11  requires  that  the  Director  of 
Personnel  Management  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  containing  an  evaluation  of 
the  early  retirement  program  and  the  limita- 
tion on  replacement  of  retirees  provided  in 
this  legislation. 

Section  12  sets  forth  ceruin  definitions  of 
terms  contained  in  the  legislation 

Section  13  requires  that  upon  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  Budget  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  allocations  to  carry 
out  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  Upon 
the  reporting  of  the  revised  budget  alloca- 
tions, the  appropriate  committees  shall  re- 
port revised  allocations  Revised  allocations 
and  budget  aggregates  reported  under  this 
section  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  1974  Budget  Act  as  aggregates  con- 


tained in  the  latest  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  budget. 

Optional  Early  Retirement  Window 

Pl'RPO.SE 

To  accommodate  employees  who  are  ready 
to  retire  but  fall  short  of  current  age  and 
service  requirements. 

To  Invite  employees  to  accelerate  their  re- 
tirement to  avoid  possible  adverse  effects  of 
budgetary  decisions. 

To  provide  Job  security  and  career  opportu- 
nities for  women,  minorities,  and  younger 
workers. 

To  reduce  civilian  payrolls  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

WINDOW  period 

Two  month  window  beginning  30  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  following  en- 
actment of  the  legislation. 
eligibility 

Employees  may  qualify  under  any  of  the 
following  4  standards: 

Any  age  with  25  years  of  service. 

Age  50  wjih  20  years  of  service. 

Age  55  with  15  years  of  service. 

Age  57  with  5  years  of  service. 

Non-supervisory  or  administrative  law  en- 
forcement agents,  air  traffic  controllers,  and 
firefighters,  who  currently  have  their  own 
special  early  retirement  rules,  are  excluded; 
also.  Members  of  Congress  and  certain 
Judges. 

benefit  amounts 

Employees  retiring  below  age  55  take  a 
benefit  reduction  of  2  percent  for  each  year 
they  are  below  age  55. 

exemptions 
The  President  may  exempt  up  to  25%  of 
any  agency's  eligibility  early  retirees.  Ex- 
emptions shall  be  designated  by  occupa- 
tional categories  deemed  to  be  critical  to  the 
mission  of  the  agency  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent may  exempt  a  particularly  critical 
project  or  geographic  location  under  the  25 
percent  rule. 

HOI.D-OVEH  AUTHORITY" 

Agency  head.s  may  hold-over,  for  up  to  six 
months,  an  employee  who  has  elected  early 
retirement  to  ensure  the  continuous  per- 
formance of  a  responsibility  or  project. 

RESTRICTIONS  OF  RE-HIRING 

No  agency  may  replace  a  worker  who  re- 
tires during  the  60  day  window  period  for  Tive 
years  beginning  at  the  start  of  the  window 
period 

To  assure  the  orderly  continuation  of  gov- 
ernment services,  the  President  may  waive 
hiring  restrictions  for  occupations  critical  to 
an  agency's  missions  or  agencies  whose  serv- 
ices are  financed  through  user  fees.  The 
Postal  Service  is  exempt  from  the  re-hiring 
restrictions.  The  agency  cost  of  re-hiring 
may  not  exceed  the  cost  savings  resulting 
from  implementation  of  the  legislation. 
ALTHORm" 

The  FYesldent  or  his  designee  is  in  charge 
of  the  early  out  process  for  the  executive 
branch. 

SAVI.NGS 

Savings  from  this  legislation  may  not  be 
used  for  other  purposes  The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  equal  to  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  implementation  of  this  act 
for  each  agency  and  shall  notify  the  Presi- 
dent The  President  shall  cancel  an  amount 
of  the  Budget  Authority  of  each  agency 
equal  to  the  amount  determined  by  the  OMB 
Director  This  will  ensure  that  savings  will 
result  from  enactment  of  this  legislation  • 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  BURDlCKi: 
S.  172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
for  a  minimum  annua!  payment  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  providing  services  and 
facilities  to  Indian  assisted  public 
housing:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

INDIAN  ASSISTED  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  viability  of  small  towns 
througnout  the  country  that  provide 
services  to  Indian  housing. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  uses  an  antiquated 
formula  to  determine  the  amount  that 
towns  should  be  reimbursed  for  provid- 
ing services  such  as  water  and  sewer, 
garbage  pickup,  road  construction,  and 
community  facilities.  Under  the  for- 
mula, towns  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  shelter  rents  minus 
utilities. 

But  HUD  Indian  housing  units  are 
often  poorly  insulated.  And  since  this 
results  in  extremely  high  utility  pay- 
ments, subtracting  those  payments 
from  the  shelter  rent  calculation  re- 
sults in  a  negative  number.  Con- 
sequently, many  towns  don't  receive  a 
dime  in  compensation. 

Last  year  I  introduced  S.  1934.  which 
would  have  required  HU^D  to  reimburse 
towns  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
loss  in  their  property  tax  base  that  re- 
sults when  Indian  housing  units  are 
taken  from  the  tax  rolls.  HUD  opposed 
my  proposal,  taking  the  position  that 
it  called  for  a  wholesale  modification 
in  the  philosophy  of  its  Payment-m- 
Lieu-of- Taxes  Program.  Therefore,  this 
new  measure  does  not  touch  the  PILT 
issue.  Rather,  it  modifies  a  formula 
that  already  exists,  but  is  completely 
inadequate. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs last  year  held  a  hearing  that  high- 
lighted the  needs  of  small  rural  com- 
munities that  should  be  receiving  pay- 
ments from  HUD.  Because  HUD's  for- 
mula does  not  work,  those  commu- 
nities are  faced  with  cutting  back  basic 
services  ranging  from  road  repair  to 
the  comm.unity  swimming  pool. 
Parshall,  ND.  a  town  of  1.079  residents 
has  20  percent  of  its  land  in  trust.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  economic  burden  this 
places  on  such  a  small  town,  especially 
given  the  condition  of  our  economy. 
Few  small  towns  find  themsleves  with 
such  a  large  percentage  of  their  prop- 
erty tax  base  in  Federal  ownership. 
And  the  Federal  Government's  failure 
to  pay  its  due  only  exacerbates  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  calls  for 
fairness — pure  and  simple.  While  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  formula  is  not  meant 
to  completely  reimbui~se  towns  for  the 
services  they  provide,  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  the  purpose  of  the  formula  is 
to  provide  towns  with  at  least  some 
level  of  reimbursement.  Therefore,  my 


bill  guarantees  that  these  towns  will 
receive  at  least  a  minimum  paym^ent 
for  the  services  they  provide.  That  pay- 
ment will  amount  to  be  least  JlOO  per 
unit  of  Indian  rental  housing  each 
year. 

There  are  only  25.000  units  of  Indian 
rental  housing  throughout  the  country. 
Therefore,  the  maximum  possible  cost 
of  my  proposal  is  $2.5  million. 

Some  might  suggest  that  the  same 
should  be  done  for  public  housing  over- 
all. However.  Indian  housing  is  unique. 
Indian  housing  exists  m  small,  isolated 
rural  communities.  While  it  is  true 
that  some  small  communities  might 
support  some  degree  of  general  public 
housing,  few  such  communities  must 
contend  with  large  housing  authorities 
that  may  be  comprised  of  hundreds  of 
units.  These  entities  have  an  undeni- 
able impact  on  the  fiscal  posture  of 
small  towns. 

I  urge  HUD  to  look  upon  this  pro- 
posal with  an  open  mind.  It  is  a  genu- 
ine effort  to  find  a  solution  fair  to  all 
concerned.  And  it  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  many  small  towns 
throughout  rural  America.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself. 

D.A^.NTFORTH.      Mr.      BREAUX, 

Stevens,  Mr.  Burns, 
ADAMS,  and  Mr.  CoCHR.\N): 
S.  173.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Cos.  to  conduct  research  on.  de- 
sign, and  manufacture  telecommuni- 
cations equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

TKLFXO.MMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT  RESEARCH 
.".SD  MANUFACTURING  COMPETTrON  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  the 
U.S.  communications  equipment  manu- 
facturing industry  is  on  the  brink  of 
disaster.  The  U.S.  leadership  in  high- 
technology  products  IS  under  siege  by  a 
host  of  Japanese.  European,  and  other 
multinational  firms.  These  foreign 
companies  recognized  some  time  ago 
■A"hat  the  United  States  has  not — the 
market  for  communications  equipment 
is  now  a  global  one.  and  we  are  not  in 
it  The  United  States  is  losing  its  lead- 
ership position  across  the  board  in 
communications  and  consumer  elec- 
tronics equipment.  Our  smug  self-satis- 
faction has  become  blind  ignorance  of 
international  trends  We  have  sat 
around  talking  about  our  domestic 
rules  while  these  foreign  companies 
have  made  tremendous  inroads  in  the 
third  world  and  also  right  here  in  our 
own  backyard.  Unless  we  get  in  the 
game  now.  we  will  lose  our  opportuni- 
ties forever. 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Telecommunications 
Equipment  Research  and  Manufactur- 
ing Competition  Act  of  1991,  This  bill 
lifts  the  restriction  that  currently  bars 
the  Bell  Operating  Cos.  from  conduct- 
ing research  on.  manufacturing  or  pro- 
viding all  types  of  communications 
equipment.  If  the  United  States  is  to 
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re(?ain  Its  leadership  position  In  the 
International  manufacturing  market. 
it  must  be  willing  to  make  use  of  the 
full  panoply  of  resources  available  to 
the  telecommunications  industry. 
Nothing  less  than  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic future  and  security  is  at  stake. 
This  is  essentially  the  same  bill  that 
I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress.  The 
bill  garnered  enormous  momentum  last 
year.  After  2  days  of  hearings,  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation by  voice  vote.  Only  a  crowded 
floor  schedule,  primarily  due  to  the  de- 
bate over  last  years  budget,  prevented 
this  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote  before 
the  full  Senate  last  year. 

We  cannot  delay  considering  this  bill 
any  longer.  Over  the  past  decade,  the 
United  States  has  sat  by  and  watched 
as  foreign  companies  have  increased 
their  share  of  U.S.  patents  In  sophisti- 
cated electronics,  have  spent  over 
twice  as  much  as  U.S.  companies  on 
basic  research  and  development  [R&D], 
and  have  invested  heavily  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  around  the  world.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  to  live  by  our 
business-as-usual  attitude. 

Let  me  point  to  some  basic  facts. 
Seven  years  ago  there  were  15  major 
equipment  manufacturers  in  the  world 
market.  3  of  them  American.  Today 
there  are  eighth-three  from  Japan, 
three  from  Europe,  one  from  Canada, 
and  only  one  from  the  United  States. 
AT&T. 

.^T&T  and  GTE.  which  have  a  long- 
term  joint  venture  agreement,  lead  the 
world  in  market  share  with  about  13 
percent.  But  Alcatel,  of  The  Nether- 
lands, is  a  close  second  with  10.8  per- 
cent There  is  not  a  single  American 
company  among  the  remainder  of  the 
top  10  companies  Eour  of  the  top  10  are 
European.  3  are  Japanese,  and  1  is  Ca- 
nadian. 

Total  US.  spending  on  research  and 
development  lags  far  behind  other  de- 
veloped nations.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  P'oundation.  the  United 
States  .spent  18  percent  of  its  GNP  on 
nondefense  R&D  last  year,  while  West 
Germany  spent  2  6  percent  and  Japan 
spent  2  8  percent.  In  communications, 
the  largest  F^uropean  and  Japanese 
firms  have  mcreased  their  research  and 
development  spending  by  22  to  25  per- 
cent per  year.  AT&T  has  Increased  its 
spending  by  about  6  percent  per  year 

.Annual  foreign  investment  in  the 
U  S  high  tPi  hnology  industries  has  in- 
creased from  $211  million  in  1985  to  $3  3 
billion  in  1988  In  the  6  years  since  the 
divestiture  of  AT&T.  66  different  U.S- 
based  computer  and  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  companies  have 
been  bought  by  foreign  firms 

A  quick  look  at  the  market  for  semi- 
conductors is  even  more  striking  The 
press  recently  widely  reported  2  weeks 
ago  that  the  US  chip  manufacturing 
industry  eked  out  a  gain  of  I  6  percent 
In  the  world  market.  This  is  the  first 


increase  in  the  U.S.  world  market 
share  for  semiconductors  since  1979 
Since  that  time,  the  U.S.  share  has 
dropped  from  58  to  36  5  percent  Mean- 
while. Japanese  companies  have  in- 
creased their  share  from  26  to  49.5  per- 
cent. In  a  market  the  United  States 
formerly  dominated,  the  3  largest  pro- 
ducers, and  6  of  the  top  10.  are  now  Jap- 
anese. 

A  similar  story  is  told  by  the  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  The  U.S. 
share  of  electrical  U.S.  patents  has  de- 
clined from  58  percent  in  1980  to  46  per- 
cent in  1989.  The  share  of  United  States 
patents  awarded  to  Japanese  compa- 
nies has  increased  from  19  to  33  percent 
in  the  same  time  period.  Today,  more 
patents  in  electrical  products  are 
awarded  to  foreign  companies  than  are 
awarded  to  US  companies. 

We  can  fully  expect  these  trends  to 
continue.  The  Japanese  already  have 
demonstrated  their  lead  in  two  new 
technologies  that  were  originally  in- 
vented in  the  United  States.  On  Decem- 
ber 23.  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  five  Japanese  companies  are  domi- 
nating the  market  for  this  year's  hot 
new  technology — consumer  electronics 
based  on  fuzzy  logic.  No  American  com- 
pany has  been  able  to  turn  this  idea 
into  a  product.  The  Japanese  also  have 
taken  the  lead  in  developing  flat-panel 
displays,  a  technology  to  improve 
laptop  and  desktop  computers  and  to 
allow  for  the  development  of  high  defi- 
nition televisions.  This  technology  was 
originally  invented  in  the  United 
States  by  a  scientist  at  RCA,  but 
American  companies  today  cannot  find 
the  capital  to  develop  this  technology 
Into  a  commercial  product. 

Whatever  lead  the  United  States 
might  retain  in  pure  research  Itself 
may  be  gone  before  too  long.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  in  December  that 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Media  Lab,  one  of  the  prime  re- 
search labs  devoted  to  future  commu- 
nications technology  and  television,  is 
now  working  with  a  Japanese  univer- 
sity to  create  a  replica  of  the  lab  in 
Japan. 

Where  are  the  Bell  Cos.  In  this  pic- 
ture'' The  answer  is  nowhere.  The  Bell 
Cos.  control  over  one-half  of  the  Na- 
tion's telecommunications  assets,  earn 
over  $77  billion  in  annual  revenues,  and 
employ  12  percent  of  this  Nation's  en- 
tire workforce.  But  they  cannot  use 
any  of  these  assets  to  manufacture 
communications  equipment,  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  have  greater  exper- 
tise than  almost  anyone. 

Nor  can  they  conduct  the  full  range 
of  research  and  development  activities. 
The  Bell  Cos.  are  not  just  barred  from 
fabricating  equipment;  they  are  also 
barred  from  engaging  in  the  design  or 
development  of  communications  equip- 
ment. This  restriction  inhibits  the  Bell 
Cos  from  engaging  in  any  research 
whatsoever  First,  the  uncertainty  of 
the    line    between     "pure"    research— 


what  is  permilLod  a.nd  -design"  re- 
search—what is  forbidden— is  so  un- 
clear that  it  discourages  any  research 
at  all.  Further,  the  Bell  Cos.  have  no 
incentive  to  engage  in  the  small 
amount  of  R&D  which  they  are  per- 
mitted. If  they  cannot  turn  the  fruits 
of  that  research  into  a  marketble  prod- 
uct, they  have  no  means  of  profiting 
from  the  research  and  thus,  little  rea- 
son to  spend  their  money  on  such  en- 
deavors. The  resulf  On  average,  the 
Bell  Cos.  spend  1.4  percent  of  their  rev- 
enues on  R&D;  the  average  equipment 
manufacturer  spends  6-8  percent. 

This  manufacturing  restriction  not 
only  retards  investment  in  the  United 
States  but  in  fact  actually  encourages 
overseas  investment.  The  restriction 
does  not  apply  to  work  carried  on  be- 
yond the  jurisdictional  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  the  Bell  Cos. 
are  completely  free  to  do  overseas  what 
they  cannot  do  in  the  United  States. 
To  no  one's  surprise,  the  Bell  Cos.  are 
buying  up  cable  television  franchises  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  cellular  fran- 
chises In  Eastern  Eurpoe  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  telephone  companies  in 
New  Zealand  and  Mexico.  I  do  not 
know  who  would  prefer  to  have  U.S. 
companies  investing  their  capital  in 
foreign  countries  instead  of  right  here 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  But 
that  is  exactly  the  perverse  effect  that 
this  manufacturing  restriction  has  on 
Bell  Cos.  investment  decisions. 

The  Bell  Cos.  have  the  expertise,  the 
capital,  and  most  important,  the  desire 
to  enter  the  manufacturing  market. 
How  can  we  tolerate  restrictions  that 
bar  these  companies  from  manufactur- 
ing when  the  entire  technological  base 
of  this  country  is  at  risk''  Unless  we 
can  put  to  use  the  tremendous  assets 
held  by  these  Bell  Cos.,  America  s  tele- 
communications industry  is  likely  to 
go  the  way  of  our  consumer  electronics 
Industry — overseas. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  however. 
about  the  premises  on  which  this  bill  is 
based.  I  fully  understand  that  these 
Bell  Cos.  continue  to  exercise  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  market  power  over 
local  telephone  services  and  over  the 
equipment  market.  Their  dominance  of 
these  markets  could  give  them  incen- 
tives to  engage  in  unlawful  cross-sub- 
sidization and  self-dealing. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  included  in 
my  bill  a  host  of  safeguards  designed  to 
prevent  any  kind  of  unlawful  and  anti- 
competitive activity.  The  BOC's  are 
barred  from  cross-subsidizing  their 
manufacturing  activities  with  rate- 
payer revenues.  Any  equipment  that  a 
Bell  Co  purchases  from  Us  manufac- 
turing affiliate  must  be  purchased  at 
the  open  market  price  The  Bell  Cos.. 
must  conduct  all  their  manufacturing 
out  of  separate  affiliates,  and  these  af- 
filiates must  keep  books  of  account 
separate  from  the  telephone  compa- 
nies I  believe  these  safeguards  are  im- 
portant and  necessary,  and  I  fully  in- 


tend to  oversee  the  FCC's  efforts  to  en- 
force these  safeguards  fully. 

This  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
bill  that  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  There  is  one  signifi- 
cant change,  however,  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  This  bill 
includes  a  provision  to  require  the  Bell 
Cos.,  to  conduct  all  their  manufactur- 
ing activities  within  the  United  States 
and  to  employ  a  percentage  of  U.S. -do- 
mestic components  in  the  products 
they  manufacture.  This  provision  was 
negotiated  by  the  Bell  Cos..  and  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
and  hits  the  complete  support  of  both 
groups  I  believe  that  a  domestic  con- 
tent provision  such  as  this  is  essential 
to  ensuring  that  the  Bell  Cos.'  poten- 
tial manufacturing  activities  benefit 
the  U.S.  worker  and  economy.  I  ap- 
plaud the  representatives  of  both  orga- 
nizations for  reaching  this  agreement 
and  have  included  their  agreement  in 
this  bill. 

In  my  view,  lifting  this  manufactur- 
ing restriction  is  vitally  important. 
This  bill  is  critical  to  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  telecommunications  industry 
and  this  Nation's  economic  future.  I 
expect  to  move  this  bill  quickly  in  this 
session  of  Congress  and  look  forward  to 
the  continued  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  passing  this  critical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (U.S.C.  6901  et 
seq.),  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

.SOLID  WASTE  DISPOS.M.  .\CT  AMENDMENTS  ACT 

Of  1989 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legislation  to  devise  a  fair 
and  workable  solution  for  the  Nations 
solid  waste  disposal  problems. 

Across  the  country  States  are  experi- 
encing the  acute  Impact  of  dwindling 
landfill  capacity  and  limited  means  to 
provide  adequate  alternative  methods 
of  disposal.  .As  a  consequence,  some 
States  no  longer  possessing  adequate 
capacity,  have  opted  for  the  more  eco- 
nomical solution  of  shipping  large 
quantities  of  their  solid  waste  to 
cheaper  out-of-State  landfills,  instead 
of  incurring  the  increased  costs  associ- 
ated with  establishing  new  local  facili- 
ties. This  has  given  rise  to  the  signifi- 
cant legal  challenge  of  finding  equi- 
table procedures  for  the  regulation  of 
interstate  transportation  of  solid 
waste.  If  a  solution  is  not  found  soon, 
landfill  shortages  very  likely  will  begin 
emerging  throughout  entire  regions  of 
this  country  with  dire  social  and  envi- 
ronmental results. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  provides 
Incentives  for  States  to  devise  realistic 
long-term  plans  for  handling  the  dis- 
posal of  solid  waste. 


This  bill  requires  States  to  update 
their  present  solid  waste  management 
plans  and  provide  estimates  as  to  the 
amount  of  municipal  and  commercial 
waste  they  expect  to  generate  m  the 
next  20  years.  'The  new  plans  also  must 
contain  a  comprehensive  review  of  ex- 
isting landfill  capacity  and  methods, 
including  export  of  garbage,  for  dispos- 
ing of  excess  waste.  Each  State  will 
have  24  months,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, to  file  an  amended  plan  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
which  it  will  certify  that  based  on  its 
plan,  or  on  agreement  made  with  any 
State  or  States,  that  it  has  made  ade- 
quate provisions  to  manage  its  solid 
waste  disposal  for  the  next  20  years. 

The  legal  precedent  for  such  an  ap- 
proach is  clear.  If  a  State  has  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  complying  with  mini- 
mum waste  disposal  requirements  as 
set  forth  in  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA].  then  the 
State  has  a  priority  obligation  to  en- 
sure that  it  adheres  to  its  plan.  Local 
landfills  receiving  out-of-State  waste 
jeopardizes  the  State's  ability  to  oper- 
ate within  its  plan,  and  in  turn  risks 
noncompliance  with  Federal  standards. 
Federal  legislation  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  imposing  penalties  on  those 
States  circumventing  RCRA  require- 
ments and  encourage  them  to  find  solu- 
tions which  do  not  inhibit  other 
States'  abilities  to  adhere  to  their 
plans. 

This  bill  contains  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  sensible  approach  to  the  challenge 
of  finding  penalties  and  incentives 
which  are  fair  to  all  States.  Accord- 
ingly, I  advocate  giving  States  the  au- 
thority to  impose  differential  fees  on 
the  owner  or  operator  of  a  solid  waste 
treatment  facility  or  on  any  person 
who  ships,  transports,  or  causes  the 
shipping  and  transporting  of  solid 
waste  for  treatment  m  another  State. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  fee  is  to  offset 
the  discrepancy  in  tipping  fees  at  land- 
fills which  range  from  an  average  of 
$45.48  in  the  Northeast  to  $17.95  in  the 
Midwest  and  $13.06  in  the  West.  Such 
differences  are  even  more  dramatic 
when  we  consider  that  tipping  fees  at 
Fresh  Kill's  landfill.  New  York  City's 
principal  waste  disposal  site,  according 
to  a  story  in  the  New  York  Times,  have 
been  raised  to  $80  per  ton  as  capacity 
continues  to  dwindle 

Differential  fees,  which  amount  to  a 
surcharge  on  imported  garbage,  are  de- 
signed to  equalize  disposal  costs  for  the 
shipping  States  by  making  out-of-State 
facilities  less  economical.  The  fees  will 
also  provide  an  incentive  for  States  to 
find  local  solutions  for  their  trash 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Yet  it  is  a  problem  which  does  not 
lack  solutions.  I  applaud  the  laws  and 
regulations  already  enacted  by  States 
such  as  Pennsylvania  that  are  result- 
ing in  an  environmentally  sound  and 
economically  efficient  combination  of 


recycling,  landfilling.  and  incineration 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection .Agency  as  national  policy. 

That  being  the  case,  why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  propose  legislation  to  set  na- 
tional standards  for  waste  disposal 
This  legislation  is  necessary.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, because  Pennsylvania  and  simi- 
larly situated  States  find  that  imple- 
mentation of  their  own  carefully  con- 
structed wa.ste  management  plans  is 
threatened  by  the  burden  imposed  on 
them  by  disproportionate  amounts  of 
solid  waste  being  transshipped  from 
other  States. 

According  to  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  reports,  approximately  9 
million  tons  of  municipal  solid  waste 
are  generated  m  the  State  per  year,  of 
which  1  million  tons  are  shipped  out-of- 
State.  Pennsylvania  landfills  now  re- 
ceive approximately  5.5  million  tons  of 
solid  waste  per  year  from  out-of-State 
sources.  At  this  rate,  Pennsylvania  es- 
timates State  landfills  have  approxi- 
mately 9.5  years  of  capacity  remaining. 
These  alarming  statistics  reflect  the 
difficulty  Pennsylvania  faces  in  imple- 
menting the  recycling  legislation  en- 
acted in  the  State  last  year  to  provide 
for  solid  waste  planning. 

The  State  legislation  mandates  recy- 
cling by  counties  and  provides  State 
funding  for  municipalities  to  achieve 
their  recycling  goals.  Under  the  new 
law.  at  least  25  percent  of  all  municipal 
waste  in  the  Commonwealth  must  be 
recycled  by  January  1.  1997.  Yet,  how 
can  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
States  in  similar  situations,  have  con- 
fidence in  these  plans  when  their  goals 
and  guidelines  are  being  undermined  by 
the  increasing  accumulation  of  out-of- 
State  garbage';' 

Mr.  President.  I  am  personally  famil- 
iar with  the  anxiety  that  the  landfill 
crisis  provokes  in  local  communities. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  met  with 
Lackawanna  County  officials,  environ- 
mental group  representatives,  and 
many  area  residents  m  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  to  discuss  the  solid  wast* 
issue.  During  these  meetings  1  have 
heard  firsthand  the  deep  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  area  residents  and  their  de- 
sire for  immediate  solutions  to  this  so- 
lution. 

One  approach  I  have  put  forward  is 
the  creation  of  an  interstate  compact 
involving  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  to  address  the  tristate 
area's  trash  disposal  problems.  The  leg- 
islation I  introduce  today  authorizes 
States  to  form  compacts  to  address 
their  long-term  waste  disposal  needs 

After  circulating  a  draft  compact 
proposal  to  local  interested  parties  In 
1989.  I  received  an  analysis  lat*r  that 
year  from  representatives  of  a  local  en- 
vironmental group.  Citizens  Alert  Re- 
garding the  Environment  [CARE]. 
CARE  reported  that  the  "compact  pro- 
posal is  fine  and  every  proposal  that  is 
made  is  a  step  forward."  while  urging 
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that  the  concept  be  expanded  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  waste  disposal  on 
those  States  exporting  solid  waste. 
Thus,  the  bill  we  introduce  today  not 
only  incorporates  the  original  inter- 
state compact  initiative,  but  also  in- 
cludes a  broader  approach  to  better  de- 
fine the  States'  individual  responsibil- 
ities in  addressing  the  solid  waste  dis- 
posal problem. 

Today,  approximately  76  percent  of 
the  Nation's  garbage  is  deposited  in 
landfills  while  11  percent  Is  recycled 
and  13  percent  is  burned  in  waste-to-en- 
ergy plants  or  incinerators.  While 
these  source  reduction  efforts  are  help- 
ful, we  must  face  the  fact  that  landfills 
are  and  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  our 
future  because  not  all  waste  can  be  re- 
cycled or  burned.  The  formation  of 
interstate  compacts  can  help  States 
collectively  plan  for  the  most  efficient 
mix  of  source  reduction  methods  and 
landfills. 

One  example  of  the  use  of  compacts, 
as  my  colleagues  are  aware,  was  the 
enactment  of  Low-Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Policy  Act  amendments  imple- 
mented in  1985  to  tackle  similar  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  disposal  of 
low-level  radioactive  waste.  The  advan- 
tage of  such  an  approach  is  that  States 
ultimately  would  see  it  as  more  eco- 
nomical, and  also  manageable,  for  re- 
gional groupings  of  States  collectively 
to  devise  solid  waste  disposal  programs 
than  for  States  to  follow  independent 
plans.  Given  the  many  differences  in 
solid  waste  generation  and  available 
landfills  from  State  to  State.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  only  reasonable  ap- 
proach. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  previous 
attempts  to  regulate  trash  disposal 
have  not  been  very  successful.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Supreme  Court  in  City  of 
Philadelphia  v.  New  Jersey  (437  U.S.  617 
(1978))  found  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional for  States  to  adopt  statutes  that 
closed  their  borders  to  the  importation 
of  solid  waste.  The  Court  held  that 
trash,  although  it  has  no  inherent 
value,  constitutes  a  commodity.  Thus, 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  com- 
merce clause  for  States  to  restrict  ac- 
cess to  their  landfills  from  out-of-State 
municipalities.  Nevertheless,  the  the- 
ory behind  this  decision  is  that  States 
should  not  enact  laws  to  isolate  them- 
selves from  national  problems,  which 
points  to  the  need  for  Federal  guide- 
lines and  procedures  for  solid  waste 
disposal  that  are  monitored  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency.  In  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commis.si(in  will  be  charged  with  over- 
sight authority  to  monitor  States' 
compliance  with  Federal  guidelines. 

Mr  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
from  States  less  affected  by  trash  dis- 
posal problems  may  question  the  need 
for  a  Federal  solution  to  what  they  see 
as  a  local  problem.  The  facts,  however, 
clearly  refiect  the  rapidly  worsening 
situation     arising     from     insufficient 


landfill  capacity  and  Its  threat  to  the 
environment. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy estimates  that  there  were  almost 
6.000  municipal  solid  waste  landfills  in 
operation  nationwide  in  1988.  Of  those, 
more  than  2.000.  or  one-third,  are 
scheduled  to  be  closed  within  4  years. 
The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  also  es- 
timated that  more  than  half  of  our 
cites  will  have  exhausted  their  landfill 
capacity  within  the  next  10  years. 

Information  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional Solid  Waste  Management  Asso- 
ciation [NSWMA]  cities  three  cases  in 
densely  populated  Northeastern  States 
which  further  highlight  the  problem: 

By  1995,  according  to  the  New  York 
State  Legislative  Commission  on  Solid 
Waste  Management,  all  landfills  cur- 
rently operating  within  that  State  will 
reach  their  capacity  and  close.  Since 
1982.  in  fact,  the  number  of  facilities 
has  declined  from  500  to  fewer  than  270. 
while  only  one  iterim  site  has  been 
opened. 

Since  1976.  the  number  of  landfills  in 
New  Jersey  has  decreased  from  more 
than  300  to  fewer  than  100.  12  of  which 
provide  over  90  percent  of  the  State's 
remaining  capacity.  Faced  with  what 
the  National  Solid  Waste  Management 
Association  terms  "an  acute  shortage 
of  disposal  space."  11  counties  must 
send  their  garbage  to  out-of-State  fa- 
cilities. Over  half  the  State's  refuse  is 
presently  exported  to  other  regions. 

Officials  at  the  Connecticut  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection 
have  calculated  that  most  of  the 
State's  landfills  can  operate  for  only  2 
more  years.  Already,  50  percent  of  all 
solid  waste  In  the  State  is  deposited  in 
only  nine  major  facilities. 

This  impending  shortage  appears 
even  more  problematic  given  trends  in 
the  composition  of  household  refuse — 
increased  use  of  nonbiodegradable  plas- 
tics and  other  artificial  materials 
which  take  up  valuable  disposal  space. 
Records  indicate  that  Americans  throw 
away  almost  160  million  tons  of  trash 
each  year,  or  nearly  3.6  pounds  per  per- 
son daily.  Some  experts  predict  that 
this  trend  will  increase  to  6  pounds  per 
day  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive to  point  a  finger  at  other 
States  and  municipalities  with  solid 
waste  disposal  problems.  As  I  described 
earlier.  Pennsylvania  faces  acute  land- 
fill shortages  of  its  own.  The  pervasive 
national  dimension  of  this  impending 
crisis  suggests  that  a  passive  response 
which  assumes  the  problem  will  work 
itself  out  on  the  State  level  is  patently 
Insufficient.  Current  national  capacity 
is  so  limited  that  one  State's  crisis 
today  will  most  certainly  become  its 
neighbor's  tomorrow.  One  solution  is 
to  encourage  States  to  coordinate  their 
solid  waste  disposal  plans,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  legislation  we  propose 
today 


Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  legislation  so  we 
can  address  the  serious  national  prob- 
lem of  solid  waste  dispoal 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  174 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Amendments  Act 
of  1989  " 

SEC.  2.  PLANS,  CERTIKU  ATION  A.M)  KKKS.  DELE- 
GATION. 

lai  PLANS  -Section  4003(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U  S.C.  6943)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
parafrraph: 

•■(7)  The  plan  shall  include  provisions  set- 
ting forth— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  municipal  and  commer- 
cial solid  waste  and  wawte  residuals,  which 
win  be  generated  In  such  State  for  the  next 
20  years.  Including  the  types  of  waste: 

"iB)  a  clear  statement  of  the  degree  to 
which  recycling  and  source  reduction  will  af- 
fect such  amount  so  generated; 

■■(C)  the  Stale's  existing  capacity  to  man- 
age such  amount  of  waste  by  treatment  or 
disposal  facilities  which  meet  existing  envi- 
ronmental standards: 

■'(D)  the  methods  by  which  the  State  plans 
to  have  new  capacity  available  by  Its  plan- 
ning dates:  and 

■■(E>  the  amount  of  solid  waste  the  State 
will  accept  from  other  States  or  send  to 
other  States. 

(b)  Certification  and  Fees.— Section  4003 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6943)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

•■(e)  Certification  and  Fees.— <1)(A)  With- 
in 24  months  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  each  State  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Administrator  that  such  State. 
based  on  Its  plan,  or  on  agreements  made 
with  any  State  or  States,  or  both,  will  have 
adequate  capacity  to  manage  all  solid  waste 
generated  in  that  State  for  the  next  follow- 
ing 20  calendar  year  period  following  the 
date  of  such  certification. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a 
State  shall  be  considered  to  have  failed  to 
manage  Its  solid  waste  in  accordance  with 
its  plan  and  certification,  if  such  State,  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year.  Is  required  to  trans- 
port to  another  State,  for  disposal  or  treat- 
ment, an  amount  of  Its  solid  waste  generated 
during  such  calendar  year  which  Is  In  excess 
of  20  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
solid  waste  generated  within  such  State 
within  such  year. 

•■(2)(A)(l)  Each  State  that  provides  the  cer- 
tification required  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  Is  authorized  to  establish,  by 
law.  a  program  for  the  Imposition  and  collec- 
tion of  fees  In  connection  with  the  disposal 
or  treatment  of  solid  waste  within  the  Slate. 
"(11)  The  fees  described  In  clause  (ii  may  be 
imposed  on  solid  waste  generated  within  or 
ouUlde  of  the  State. 

"(Ill)  E^ch  State  described  lii  clause  (1)  of 
this  subparagraph  may  require  the  following 
persons  to  be  subject  to  the  fees  described  In 
such  clause: 


■■il)  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  solid  waste 
treatment  facility;  and 

"(III  any  person  who  ships,  transports,  or 
causes  the  shipping  or  transporting  of  solid 
waste  for  treatment  or  dispersal  in  interstate 
commerce  or  intrastate  commerce. 

■■(Iv)  Each  State  that  imposes  fees  de- 
scribed In  clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph 
may.  under  the  program  authorized  in  such 
subparagraph,  establish— 

■■(I)  the  amount  of  any  such  fee; 

"(III  the  frequency  of  collection  of  any 
such  fee;  and 

"(III)  such  conditions  as  the  Stale  require. 

"(v)  In  establishing  the  amount  of  any  fee 
described  In  clause  (l>  of  this  subparagraph. 
each  Stale  described  in  such  clause  iii  may 
lake  into  consideration  whether  the  solid 
waste  for  disposal  was  generated  within  the 
State  or  outside  of  the  State 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  authorize  a  State  to  im- 
pose a  feeon  the  following; 

"(li  Solid  waste  which  is  brought  into  the 
State  solely  for  the  primary  purpose  of  recy- 
cling. Including  reclamation  prior  to  such  re- 
cycling, (except  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  physical  separation  of  recy- 
clable material  from  municipal  solid  waste 
shall  not  constitute  recycling  or  reclama- 
tion), or  for  conversion  Into  a  usable  fuel  or 
energy  source. 

"(11)  Any  non-hazardous  solid  waste  that  Is 
sent  to  a  facility  owned  or  operated  by  the 
original  generator  of  the  solid  waste  for  the 
purpose  of  treatment  (including  inciner- 
ation, storage,  or  disposal). 

"(ill)  Any  non-hazardous  solid  waste  that 
Is  sent  to  facilities  authorized  or  permitted 
to  treat,  store,  or  dispose  of  hazardous  waste 
under  this  Act. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  allowable  by  law,  a 
State  may  delegate  the  authority  to  assess 
fees  authorized  under  this  subsection  to  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State". 

SEC.  3.  REPORTING. 

(ai  In  Gkneral.  "(li  Not  later  than  270 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  ""Administrator'")  shall 
propose,  and  after  notice  and  comment,  es- 
tablish by  regulation,  a  program  that  shall 
require  each  person  who  transports,  ships,  or 
causes  to  be  transported  or  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce,  any  solid  waste  In  excess  of 
500  pounds  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, on  an  annual  basis,  a  registra- 
tion statement. 

(2)  The  registration  statement  described  in 
paragraph  il)  shall  include— 

(A)  the  name  and  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness of  the  person  submitting  the  registra- 
tion statement, 

(Bi  the  location  of  each  activity  associated 
with  the  handling  of  such  solid  waste;  and 

(Ci  a  complete  list  of  such  solid  waste 
transported  or  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce daring  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  such  registration  state- 
ment. 

(bi  Public  Information —In  establishing 
the  program  described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Administrator  shall  make  available  to  the 
public  the  registration  statement  described 
In  such  subsection. 

(c)  DEFlNrriONS— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term— 

lAi  ■■solid  waste"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  set  forth  for  such  term  in 
section  1004(271  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (42  use.  6902(27)).  but  shall  not 
Include — 


111  waste  identified  or  listed  as  hazardous 
waste  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3001  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  (42  U  S.C  6921  ; 

(ill  contaminated  media,  including  con- 
taminated soil  and  debris  resulting  from  a 
response  action  taken  under  section  104  or 
107  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (42  U.S.C  9604  and  9607.  respectively),  or 
a  corrective  action  taken  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (42  U.S.C 
1857  et  seq.).  and 

(iii)  any  hazardous  chemical  substance  or 
mixture  regulated  under  section  6(e)  of  the 
Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2605(e)); 

(B)  ■'interstate  commerce"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  for  such  term 
in  section  10  of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 
and 

(C)  ■"person"  shall  include  any  individual. 
corporation.  State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  other  legal  or  Kovernmental  entity. 
SEC.  4.  UNLAWFLT.  TRANSPORTA"nON  OF  WASTE. 

(a)  Ln  Ge.neral.— It  is  unlawful  for  any 
state  generating  solid  waste  to  transport  or 
cause  to  be  transported  such  waste  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 10  of  title  18.  United  States  Codei.  un- 
less such  generating  State  is  transporting  or 
causing  the  transportation  of  such  waste 
under  a  written  agreement  with  another 
State  pursuant  to  which  agreement  such 
stale  agrees  to  accept  the  waste  for  treat- 
ment or  disposal 

(b)  Penalties.  Civil  AtTnoNS.— (1)  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  an  order  assessing  a 
civil  penalty  for  any  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  commence  a 
civil  action  for  any  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  in  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  for  appropriate  ruling.  Including  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction. 

(c)  Agreements  and  Compacts— The  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  is  given  to  two  or  more 
Slates  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  compacts  not  in  conflict  with  any 
law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States  for  coop- 
erative efforts  and  mutual  assistance  for  the 
management  of  solid  waste,  and  the  approval 
of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  any  such 
agreement  or  compact  so  entered  into. 

SEC.    S.    interstate    COMIMERCE    COMMISSION 
JURISDICTION. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, shall  have  the  responsibility  to  inves- 
tigate and  review  from  time  to  time,  inter- 
state operations  and  agreements  involving 
the  transportation,  treatment  and  other  dis- 
position of  solid  waste  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring lawful  operations  and  agreements. 
SEC.  8.  SANITARY  LANDFILLS. 

tai  I.N  General —On  and  after  September 
20,  1989.  no  sanitary  landfill  shall  thereafter 
be  established ~~ 

(1 )  within  a  50-year  floodplain; 

(2)  within  wetland;  or 

(3)  within  2  miles  of  a  State  or  national 
park  bour?dary  or  a  State  or  national  forest 
boundary,  or  a  State  or  national  wild  and 
scenic  river  or  river  study  area. 

(b)  Landfills  sited  under  RCRA— Land- 
fills sited  under  authority  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  shall  be  required  — 

(1  I  to  have  m  place  methods  to  detect  and 
prevent  leakage,  leaching,  or  contamination 
of  soils  and  waters  beyond  its  boundaries: 

(2)  to  show  financial  responsibility  capa- 
bilities for  damages  resulting  from  Its  oper- 
ations; 


(3)  to  have  appropriate  requirements  for 
source  separation  and  recycling  prior  to  dis- 
posal: and 

(4)  to  have  appropriate  requirements  for 
closure  and  postclosure  care  of  landfills. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Resources 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  to  im- 
prove procedures  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  State  compacts  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional disposal  facilities  for  municipal 
and  industrial  solid  waste,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

solid  WASTE  COMPACT  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  greatly  enhance  the  states'  abil- 
ity to  address  substantively  and  re- 
sponsibly our  growing  solid  waste  prob- 
lem. With  the  upcoming  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  [RCRA],  now  is  the  time 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
handling  this  increasingly  serious 
problem.  I  believe  my  legislation,  the 
Solid  Waste  Compact  Act  of  1991.  is  a 
crucial  step  toward  providing  a  solu- 
tion to  the  solid  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem in  the  nation. 

Americans  generate  over  160  million 
tons  of  solid  wast*  each  year.  This  is 
more  than  one-half  ton  per  person. 
There  are  several  alternatives  avail- 
able to  communities  for  managing 
solid  waste.  Landfills  have  become  the 
preferred  method  in  many  areas,  such 
as  New  Mexico,  where  the  costs  of  land- 
fill disposal  are  cheajjer  than  other  op- 
tions. However,  many  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion are  now  experiencing  shortfalls  of 
permitted  landfill  capacity  as  the 
amount  of  waste  increases.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  esti- 
mates that  80  percent  of  existing  per- 
mitted landfills  will  close  within  20 
years.  The  problems  associate'd  with 
the  disposal  of  solid  waste  are  rapidly 
becoming  evident  across  the  country, 
causing  local  communities  major  dif- 
ficulties. 

New  Mexico  has  not  escaped  this  cri- 
sis. I  have  heard  from  local,  county, 
and  State  officials  on  the  tremendous 
challenge  facing  our  State  in  dealing 
with  the  waste  dilemma.  The  declining 
number  of  landfills  has  caused  commu- 
nities in  New  Mexico  and  throughout 
the  United  States  to  transport  their 
wastes  greater  distances  for  disposal 
which  has  increased  disposal  costs. 
Siting  new  landfills  is  difficult  because 
of  the  potential  environmental  risks 
involved.  As  siting  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult and  as  the  volume  of  wast*  in- 
creases, solid  waste  disposal,  once  con- 
sidered a  local  problem,  has  become  a 
national  concern. 

I  hope  the  development  of  compacts 
"Will  assist  States  such  as  New  Mexico 
by  focusing  needed  attention  on  other 
alternatives  for  solid  waste  manage- 
ment, including  recycling  and  inciner- 
ation. Recycling  is  one  area  that  clear- 
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ly  deserves  Increased  attention  and 
Federal  support.  Recycling  saves  en- 
enry  and  conserves  natural  resources 
by  reducing  the  use  of  raw  materials. 

My  leerlslation  would  amend  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  States  to 
enter  into  whatever  compacts  that 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste  which  can  be 
most  safely  and  effectively  managed  on 
a  regional  basis.  Each  State  would  be 
responsible  for  providing,  either  by  it- 
self or  in  cooperation  with  other 
States,  a  plan  to  satisfactorily  dispose 
of  all  solid  waste  that  is  generated 
within  their  State.  Within  12  months  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Solid  Waste  Com- 
pact Act  of  1991.  each  State  would  sub- 
mit its  plan  to  the  U.S.  EPA  for  ap- 
proval. Each  compact  that  is  developed 
must  be  approved  by  Congress.  Com- 
pacts must  be  ratified  every  five  years. 
.Additionally,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
lection  Agency  would  be  required  to 
identify  potential  alternative  manage- 
ment programs  for  the  control  of  solid 
waste,  and  establish  and  publish  tech- 
nical guidance  regarding  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  programs. 

With  the  reauthorization  of  RCRA. 
we  in  Congress  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  creative  approach  to 
answering  the  serious  problems  associ- 
ated with  solid  waste.  This  legislation 
represents  an  important  effort  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  strategy  for  solid 
waste  management.  I  am  pleased  that 
Congressman  Kanjorski  has  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  the  House. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  175 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congrri'i   l.V-S'TH '••■.' 

SEC.  101  SHORT  rrnjc. 

Th\^  \  ■  ■•.,<-.  ■  Ited  aa  the  "Solid  Waate 
Comfui   ■  .\   '     ■  . "l  '. 

SF.(      IIW.  AMKNDMKNT  TX)  mv  KK.SOIRCE  CON- 
SERVATION .AND  K*rOVKKY  AIT 

la)  The  ReBource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  (42  US  C.  6903)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  Section  6903  the  foUowInK 

■■(40)  CoMrACT— -The  term  •compact'  means 
a  compact  entered  into  by  two  or  more 
States  pursuant  to  this  act. 

■•(41)  CoMPAcrr  Commission.— The  term 
"compact  commission"  means  the  regional 
commission,  committee,  or  board  established 
In  a  compact  to  administer  such  compact 

••(42)  Compact  Region.— The  term  compact 
region'  means  the  area  consisting  of  all 
States  that  are  members  of  the  compact. 

■•(43)  Solid  Waste  Disposal— The  term 
'solid  waste  disposal'  means  the  recycling. 
Incinerating,  depositing  Into  landfills,  or 
burning  of  solid  waste  pursuant  to  the  re- 
Qulremcnta  established  by  the  Environ- 
mental F»rotectlon  Agency,  or  any  State  en- 
vironmental agency  In  which  a  compact  is 
physically  located. 


••(44)  NoNsrrED  Compact  Reoion.— The 
term  •nonslted  compact  reglon^  means  any 
compact  region  that  is  not  a  sited  compact 
region. 

■•(45)  Regional  Disposal  FACiLmr— The 
term  'regional  disposal  facility"  means  a 
non-Federal  municipal  or  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facility  In  operation  January  1.  1991.  or 
subsequently  esUbllshed  and  operated  under 
a  compact 

••(46)  Solid  Waste —The  term  solid  waste' 
pertains  to  any  nonhazardous  waste  gen- 
erated by  a  municipality.  Industry,  or  com- 
munity. 

"(47)  STATE.— The  term  'State'  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico" 

(b)  The  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  (42  use  6904)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsections  la)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  STATE  Responsibiuties  — Each  State 
shall  be  responsible  for  providing,  either  by 
Itself  or  in  cooperation  with  other  Slates,  a 
plan  to  adequately  dispose  of  all  solid  waste 
that  18  generated  within  their  State.  Within 
twelve  months  of  the  enactment  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Compact  Act  of  1989  each  SUte  shall 
submit  their  plan  to  the  United  States  Envl- 
ronmenul  Protection  Agency  for  approval. 

"(b)  Regional  Compacts  for  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  — 
(j)  in  general.— 

""(A)  Federal  policy.— It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  States  under  section  (a)  for 
the  disposal  of  solid  waste  can  be  most  safely 
and  effectively  managed  on  a  regional  basis. 
""(b)  Interstate  compacts  —To  carry  out 
the  policy  set  forth  in  paragraph  (A)  the 
States  may  enter  Into  such  compacts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  disposal  fa- 
cilities for  solid  waste. 

"(2)  AppLicABiLrrv  TO  federal  activi- 
ties.- 

"(A)  Efffxt  of  compacts  on  federal 
LAW —Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  any 
compact  may  be  construed  to  confer  any  new 
authority  on  any  compact  commission  or 
State— 

••(1)  to  regulate  the  packaging,  generation, 
treatment,  storage,  disposal,  or  transpor- 
tation of  solid  waste  In  a  manner  Incompat- 
ible with  the  regulations  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  or  inconsistent 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

•■(ii)  to  regulate  health,  safety,  or  environ- 
mental hazards  from  source  or  byproduct 
material 

■(B)  Federal  authority  —Except  as  ex- 
pressly provided  In  this  Act.  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  or  any  compact  may  be 
construed  to  limit  the  applicability  of  any 
Federal  law  or  to  diminish  or  to  otherwise 
impair  the  jurisdiction  of  any  action  taken 
pursuant  to  any  compact 

■■(C)  STATE  authority  PRESERVED.  — Except 

as  expressly  provided  In  this  Act.  nothing 
contained  In  this  Act  expands,  diminishes,  or 
otherwise  affects  State  law 

"(3)    RESTRICTED    USE    OF    REGIONAL    SOLID 

WASTE  DISPOSAL  FACILITIES —Any  authority 
in  a  compact  to  restrict  the  use  of  regional 
solid  waste  disposal  facilities  under  the  com- 
pact to  the  disposal  of  solid  waste  generated 
within  the  compact  region  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect before  each  of  the  following  occurs: 
"(A)  January  I.  1992;  and 

••(B)  the  Congress  by  law  consents  to  the 
compact. 

"(4)  Congressional  review  —E^ch  com- 
pact shall  provide  that  every  five  years  after 


the  compact  has  taken  effect  the  Congress 
may  by  law  withdraw  Its  consent. 

"(c)  Alternative  Solid  Waste  Dispoal 
Methods — 

••(1)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Solid  Waste  Com- 
pact Act  of  1991.  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
States  and  other  Interested  persons.  Identify 
potential  alternative  management  programs 
for  the  control  of  solid  waste,  and  establish 
and  publish  technical  guidance  regarding  the 
implementation  of  such  programs 

••(2)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Compact  Act  of  1991.  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  States  and  other  Interested 
persons.  Identify  and  publish  all  relevant 
technical  Information  regarding  the  tech- 
nologies pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  that  a 
State  or  compact  must  provide  to  the  Agen- 
cy in  order  to  pursue  such  programs,  to- 
gether with  the  requirements  that  such  fa- 
cilities must  meet.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Agency.  If  pursued  as  an  alternative  to  tradi- 
tional solid  waste  management   "  • 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  176.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  incentive  special  pay  to  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  psycholo- 
gists who  obtain  certain  board  certifi- 
cation in  a  professional  specialty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

INCENTIVE  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT  PSYCHOLOGISTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  make 
mandatory  the  incentive  pay  bonus  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
psychologists,  who  obtain  their  board 
certification. 

Mr.  President,  in  1984.  the  veterans 
health  care  amendments  required  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  imple- 
ment an  incentive  pay  bonus  for  VA 
physicians  who  obtained  their  certifi- 
cation. My  legislation  would  essen- 
tially treat  psychologists  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  physician  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  aging  nature 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  bene- 
nciary  population.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  ensure  them 
with  the  highest  quality  behavioral 
science  expertise. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
follows: 

S.  176 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assernblrd. 

SECTION    1.    CSrENTtV-E    SPECIAL    PAY    FOR    UE 

paktmevt  of  v>rncRANs  affairs 

PSYCHOLXXIISTS. 

(a)  In  GENERAL  -Subchapter  1  of  chapter 
73  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  4118  the  following 
new  section: 


"J4118A.  Incentive  special  pay  for  peycholo- 
gi«U 

"(a)  The  Secretary  .'^hall  pay  incentive  spe- 
cial pay  to  any  psycholotiist  appointed  under 
this  chapter  who — 

'•(1)  executes  an  aKreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary to  complete  a  specified  period  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration;  and 

"(2)(Ai  is  awarded  a  diploma  as  a  Dlp- 
lomate  In  Clinical  Psychology  or  as  a  Dip- 
lomate  in  CounselinK  Psychology  by  the 
American  Board  of  Professional  Psychology. 
or 

"(B)  obtains  an  additional  advanced  aca- 
demic degree,  such  as  a  masters  decree  in 
public  health,  with  the  Secretary  determines 
is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

■'(b)(1)  The  amount  of  incentive  special  pay 
which  the  Secretary  pays  to  any  psycholo- 
gist under  this  section  may  not  exceed— 

••iA)  $2,500  per  annum  in  the  case  of  any 
full-time  psychologist,  and 

"(B)  a  proportional  amount  of  $1,500  per 
annum  in  the  case  of  any  part-time  psychol- 
ogist, as  provided  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  The  proportional  amount  of  the  Incen- 
tive special  pay  payable  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  which  the  part-lime 
employment  of  such  psychologist  in  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration ijears  to  full-time  employment. 

■•(c)(1)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  a 
psychologist  under  subsection  ia)(l)  of  this 
section  shall  specify  a  period  of  one  year  of 
service  in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  or  such  longer  pe- 
riod of  service,  not  exceeding  four  years,  as 
the  psychologist  requests.  Any  psychologist 
who  has  entered  into  an  agreement  under 
this  section  and  has  not  failed  to  refund  any 
amount  which  such  psychologist  became  ob- 
ligated to  refund  under  any  such  agreement 
shall  be  eligible  to  enter  into  a  subsequent 
agreement  under  this  section 

■•(2)(A)  Any  agreement  entered  into  by  a 
psychologist  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section  shall  provide  thai  the  psychologist, 
in  the  event  that  such  psychologist  volun- 
tarily, or  because  of  misconduct,  fails  to 
complete  at  least  one  year  of  sei-vice.  or  such 
longer  period  of  service  as  is  provided  for  in 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  di  of  this 
subsection,  pursuant  to  such  agreement, 
shall  be  required  to  refund  the  total  amount 
received  under  this  section,  unless  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  subsection 
(f)  of  this  section,  thai  such  failure  is  neces- 
sitated by  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  psychologist. 

•iB)  Any  such  agreement  shall  specify  the 
l#rms  under  which  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  and  the  psychologist  may  elect  to 
terminate  such  agreement. 

"■i3i  Any  psychologist  who  enters  into  an 
agreement  under  this  section  is  eligible  to 
receive  incentive  special  pay  beginning  on 
the  date  on  which  the  agreement  is  entered 
into,  or  the  date  on  which  the  psychologist 
becomes  employed,  whichever  date  is  later 

■■'di  Any  amount  of  incentive  special  pay 
payable  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  in 
biweekly  installments 

"(ei(I)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  i2i 
and  (3i  of  this  subsection,  any  additional 
compensation  provided  as  incentive  special 
pay  under  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
5661.  6562,  and  5595  of  title  5,  chapters  81,  83. 
and  84  of  such  title,  or  any  other  provision  of 
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law    creating    an    entitlement     to    benefits 
based  on  basic  pay. 

■■(2>  Additional  compensation  paid  as  in- 
centive special  pay  under  this  section  to  any 
full-time  employee  shall  be  included  in  basic 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapters  83  and  84  of 
title  5.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, special  pay  paid  to  any  full-time  em- 
ployee shall  be  included  m  average  pay  (as 
defined  in  section  8331(4)  or  8401(3>,  as  the 
case  may  be.  of  such  title)  for  the  purposes  of 
computing  the  amount  of  any  benefit  under 
either  such  chapter  only  if— 

■■(A)  the  benefit  is  paid  under  section  8337 
of  such  title,  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section 
8341  of  such  title,  subchapter  V  of  chapter  84 
of  such  title,  or  section  8442(bi.  8443(a).  or 
8445  of  such  title;  or 

••(B)  the  employee  has  completed  not  less 
than  15  years  of  full-time  service  in  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration (except  that,  regardless  of  the  length 
of  such  employee's  service,  no  incentive  spe- 
cial pay  may  be  included  by  reason  of  this 
clause  in  average  pay  m  computing  an  annu- 
ity that  commences  (or  any  lump-sum  pay- 
ment that  is  payable)  before  October  1,  1991 
and  only  one-half  of  any  incentive  special 
pay  paid  under  this  section  may  be  included 
by  reason  of  this  clause  in  average  pay  in 
computing  an  annuity  that  commences  (or 
any  lump-sum  payment  that  is  payable  i  on 
or  after  October  1,  1991  but  before  October  1, 
1996). 

■•(3)  Any  additional  compensation  provided 
as  Incentive  special  pay  under  this  section 
shall  be  considered  as  annual  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  87  of  title  5,  relating  to 
life  insurance  for  Federal  employees 

••(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(bi  CLERICAL  AMENDMENT —The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  4118  the 
following: 

"4118.^     Incentive  special   pay   for  psycholo- 
gists." 
SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1991  .• 


By  Mr.  INOU^'E: 
S.  177,  A  bill  to  amend  section  1086  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  payment  under  the  CHAMPUS  Pro- 
pram  of  certain  health  care  expenses 
incurred  by  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  their  dependents  to  the  extent 
that  such  expenses  are  not  payable 
under  Medicare,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CHAMPUS  PROGRA.M 

•  Mr.  ENOUYE,  Mr,  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  in 
order  to  have  the  Department  of  De- 
fense CHAMPUS  Program  serve  as  a 
second  payer  to  Medicare  for  those 
services  which  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries 
require  and  are  not  covered  by  the 
Medicare  Act, 

Mr,  President.  I  feel  that  it  is  very 
important  for  our  Nation  that  we  con- 
tinue our  firm  commitment  to  those 
individuals  and  their  families  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  made 
us  the  great  Nation  that  we  are  today. 
As  this  population  becomes  older,  they 
are    unfortunately    finding    that    they 


need  a  wide  range  of  health  services, 
some  of  which  are  simply  not  available 
under  Medicare.  The  bill  that  I  am  rec- 
ommending today,  would  ensure  the 
highest  possible  quality  care  for  these 
dedicated  citizens  and  their  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  177 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HomaB«flUp- 
resentatwes  of  the  Vmted  States  of  America  In 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION  1,  AMEN'DMENT  TO  THE  CHAMin.'S  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(ai  Rei'eal  of  PROHiBmoN  ON  Certain 
Payments.— Section  10e6<ci  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  sentence  following  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PAYMENT  TO  EX- 
TEND Benefits  Not  Payable  Under  An- 
other Program— Section  1086(d>  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(d)(1)  The  provisions  of  section  1079(j)  of 
this  title  shall  apply  Uj  a  plan  covered  by 
this  section,  except  that  a  benefit  m.ay  be 
paid  under  such  plan  for  items  and  services 
for  which  payment  is  made  under  title  XVIIl 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

•'(2i(A!  The  amount  payable  under  a  plan 
covered  b.v  this  section  for  items  or  sei^'ices 
for  which  payment  is  made  under  title  XVIU 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  sum  of — 

"(ii  the  amount  of  the  payment  made  for 
such  items  or  services  under  such  title 
XVUI;  and 

"(ii  1  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any,  made 
in  connection  with  such  items  and  services 
under  subsection  (b). 

"(Bi  A  plan  covered  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered  a  group  health  plan  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2i  or  (3'  of  section 
1862(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

••(Cl  A  person  claiming  a  benefit  jr.der  a 
plan  covered  b.v  this  section  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  this  subsection  shall  certify 
the  cost  charged  for  the  items  or  services  to 
which  the  claim,  relates  and  the  am.ounts  re- 
ferred to  m  subparagraph  An:  that  relate 
to  such  Items  or  services  A  certification 
made  under  this  subparagraph  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
benefit  payable  under  this  section." 
SEC,  2.  CONyORMING  AMENDMENT 

Section   6i3(d'    of   title   38,    United    States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  second 
sentence  of  section  1086(0  of  title  10  or". 
SEC,  3,  EFFECTTVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  health  care  items 
or  services  provided  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,» 


By  Mr  INOUYE: 
S.  178,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  health  care  professionals 
to  the  positions  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

APP0IN"nNG  health  CARE  PROFESSIONALS  TO 
VARIOUS  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  POSITIONS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  would 
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authorize  the  app)ointment  for  health 
care  professionals  to  various  policy- 
malciriK  p<Jsit.lons  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  My  lejfislation  would 
allow  aualifled  individuals  from  a 
range  of  health  professions  such  as 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  nurs- 
ing, and  psychology  to  fill  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  P'orce  Surgeon  General 
positions. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  178 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reseiitatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled . 
SECTION  I.  SURGEON  (iENEKAL  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Section  3036  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
18  amended - 

ill  In  subsection  ibi.  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
the  following:  "and  shall  be  appointed  as  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (f)";  and 

(2)  by  addlntr  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection  (D: 

"(f)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Sur- 
geon General  from  amonK  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  any  corps  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment who  sure  educationally  and  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  furnish  health  care  to 
other  persons.  Including  doctors  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  nurses,  and  clini- 
cal psyihologlsts." 
SEC.  2.  SURGEON  GENERAL  OP  THE  NAVY. 

Section  5137  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a). 
by  striking  out  "In  the  Medical  Corps"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "who  are  education- 
ally and  professionally  qualified  to  furnish 
health  care  to  other  persons.  Including  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy, 
nurses,  and  clinical  psychologists";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "In 
the  Medical  Corpo"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "who  is  qualified  to  be  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery" 

SEC.  3.  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  8006  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "designated  as  medical  officers  under 
section  8067(a)  of  this  title"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "educationally  and  profes- 
sionally qualified  to  furnish  health  care  to 
other  persons.  Including  doctors  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  nurses,  and  clini- 
cal psychologists"  • 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  179  A  bill  to  increase  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  ad- 
ministering section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation 

INCRK.^SE  CERTAIN  ROLES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

OF  TKA.NSF-ORTATION 

•  Mr  INOUYE  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  would 
centralize  authority  in  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  administering 
our  cargo  preference  laws  The  back- 
ground of  these  laws,  the  need  for 
them,  and  the  problems  which,  in  my 
view,    necessitate    the    legislation    are 


succinctly  stated  in  a  Jouin.il  "i  Com- 
merce article  dated  November  18.  1988. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Caroo  Prefere.nce 

What  It  is.— A  series  of  statutes,  going 
back  to  1901,  Intended  to  assure  U.S. -flag 
ships  a  minimum  share  of  cargoes  produced 
by  U.S.  government  programs  It  is  the  old- 
est U.S.  maritime  promotional  program  and 
while  subsidies  and  financing  aids  have 
shrunk  over  the  years,  preference  has  sur- 
vived. 

Background.— The  preference  laws  began 
by  tracking  this  country's  extension  of  its 
military  and  naval  power,  starting  with  the 
Spanish-American  War.  More  recently,  they 
have  come  to  reflect  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment programs  extending  U.S.  economic 
power  and  interest  abroad 

The  MlUUry  Transportation  Act  of  1904 
was  the  first  of  the  preference  statutes  and 
its  requirement  for  U.S. -flag  vessel  use,  100 
percent,  is  the  highest. 

In  1934  Congress  adopted  Public  Resolution 
17  to  require  that  half  of  the  exports  fi- 
nanced by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp. 
were  to  move  In  U.S. -flag  vessels.  I^ater  that 
resolution  was  made  to  apply  to  financing  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  established  origi- 
nally to  facilitate  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  early  postwar  period.  Congress  acted 
each  year  to  apply  the  resolution's  50  per- 
cent U.S. -flag  share  to  foreign  aid  shipments. 
It  permanently  inserted  the  requirement 
Into  the  1954  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act.  better  known  as 
"Food  for  Peace"  and  Public  Law  480. 

Public  Law  664  in  1961  made  clear  that 
preference  should  benefit  and  protect  all 
U.S. -flag  vessels,  not  just  liners,  and  that  all 
U.S.  programs,  including  those  where  non- 
mllltary  agencies  procured  equipment,  mate- 
rials or  commodities  for  themselves  or  for- 
eign governments,  had  to  use  U.S.  flags  to 
the  extent  of  50  percent. 

Importance  to  carriers.— In  the  last  year 
for  which  statistics  are  available,  calendar 
1986,  US. -flag  carriers  hauled  more  than  33 
million  metric  tons  of  preference  cargo, 
somewhat  more  than  the  28.5  million  tons  of 
commercial  shipments  earned  that  year.  As 
an  Industry,  the  revenue  amounted  to  about 
$502  million. 

Necessity  for  preference— Preference  stat- 
utes are  formally  predicated  on  the  need  for 
assured  cargoes  to  encourage  the  existence 
of  a  U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet  to  act  as  a  mili- 
tary auxiliary  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gencies. 

Past  efforts  to  apply  preference  to  com- 
mercial cargoes  have  failed,  reflecting  U.S. 
governmental  sensitivity  to  objections  by 
this  country's  trading  partners  as  well  as 
stern  opposition  from  US  exporters.  Import- 
ers and  agricultural  Interests  The  availabil- 
ity of  preference  cargoes  has  unquestionably 
kept  some  US  carriers  In  business  but  crit- 
ics argue  that  preference  has  encouraged 
keeping  obsolete  vessels  In  operation  long 
after  they  should  have  been  scrapped 

Extent  of  program.— The  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  are 
the  agencies  most  heavily  Involved  In  utUlz 
ing  shipping  and  observing  cargo  preference 
But  there  are  at  least  10  others  with  the 
same  cargo  preference  responsibilities  al- 
though smaller  volumes.  The  Export- Import 


Bank  In  1967  reported  an  unusually  high.  96 
percent  rate  of  U.S. -flag  vessel  use  It 
brought  participating  carriers  some  S14.5 
million  in  revenue. 

Problems— The  Maritime  Administration 
18  responsible  for  monitoring  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to  try  to  make  sure  they  live 
up  to  preference  requirements.  In  fiscal  year 
1987.  those  agencies  met  the  cargo  share 
minlmums  for  the  most  part.  Among  the  ex- 
ceptions were  cases  in  which  the  cargo  ori- 
gins and  destinations  were  such  that  U.S.- 
flag  vessels  were  simply  not  available. 

Despite  administrative  pledges  lo  honor 
cargo  preference  requirements,  the  Navy  and 
the  Agriculture  Department  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  preference  fights  with  the  maritime 
industry. 

One  produced  an  agreement  by  which  the 
carriers  agreed  to  forgo  preference  claims  on 
new  Agriculture  Department-supported  ex- 
port program  with  commercial-like  terms  in 
return  for  Increasing  to  75  percent  their 
share  of  "giveaway  "  relief  food  shipments. 

In  another  such  dispute,  the  Navy  and  the 
U.S.  State  Department  were  forced  to  nego- 
tiate a  cargoshanng  agreement  with  Iceland 
for  military  shipments  there  Iceland  threat- 
ened the  future  of  US.  bases  in  that  country 
if  the  United  States  didn't  agree  to  a  depar- 
ture from  100  percent  US. -flag  carriage  of 
defense  shipments. 

There  have  been  other,  largely  budget-driv- 
en attempts  to  bypass  preference,  but  car- 
riers and  their  supporters  in  Congress  gen- 
erally have  managed  to  forestall  them. 

Comment —Budgetary  austerity  and  the 
Defense  Department's  strict  insistence  of 
competitive  procurement  have  combined  to 
make  for  Increasing  carrier  dissatisfaction, 
especially  with  the  Navy's  Military  Sealift 
Command 

Efforts  already  are  under  way  to  change 
the  competitive  procurement  system  the 
command  uses  Carriers  hope  generally,  to 
end  the  pressures  they  believe  force  rates 
downward  to  depressed  levels 

The  presldentially  appointed  Commission 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense  has  rec- 
ommended that  all  US  -flag  preference  re- 
quirements programs  be  raised  to  100  percent 
but  the  tight  budget  and  such  interests  as 
farmers  and  traders  will  work  against  such  a 
step.  Agricultural  interests  have  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  have  existing  preference  re- 
moved from  government  programs  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  inhibit  U.S.  farm  exports 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  sis 
follows: 

S  179 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Umted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  App.  use.  1241ib)).  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2i  Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
have  the  sole  responsibility  for  determining 
and  designating  those  programs  which  are 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. Every  department  or  agency  having 
responslbllty  for  the  programs  so  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  TVansportatlon  shall  ad 
minister  such  programs  with  respect  to  this 
subsection  under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  The  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  review  such  adminis- 
tration and  shall  annually  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  thereto"  • 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  services  of  registered  nui-ses 
as  assistants  at  surgery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  finance. 

PROVIDING    COVERAGE    FOR    SERVICES    OF    REG- 
ISTERED NfRSKS  AS  ASRISTA.N'TS  AT  SURGERY 

•  Mr.  INOL^i'E.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  would  provide 
for  the  reimbursement  of  registered 
nurses  [RN's]  serving  as  assistants  at 
surgery  in  a  hospital.  This  would  cor- 
rect the  current  disparity  between 
RN's  and  physician  assistants  [PA'sJ. 
who  also  serve  as  assistants  at  surgery. 

The  Sixth  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act,  Public  Law  99-509.  provided 
direct  Medicare  reimbursement  to  the 
employer  of  a  PA  who  serves  as  an  as- 
sistant at  surgery  in  a  hospital  under 
physician  supervision.  The  payment  is 
set  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  65  percent  of 
what  a  physician  serving  as  an 
assisstant  at  surgery  would  have  re- 
ceived. The  PA  reimbursement  provi- 
sion provides  hospital  and  physician 
employers  with  the  option  to  bill  Medi- 
care part  B  directly  for  the  services  of 
a  PA  who  serves  as  an  assistant  at  sur- 
gery. If  a  hospital  or  physician  chooses 
to  bill  Medicare  part  B  for  PA  services, 
then  a  reduction  in  the  surgical  pay- 
ment by  an  equivalent  amount  would 
occur.  However,  if  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians want  to  avoid  the  administrative 
burden  of  billing  for  the  PA  services 
under  Medicare  part  B.  they  can  simply 
choose  not  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  the  PA  reimburse- 
ment provision  has  subsequently  cre- 
ated a  financial  incentive  for  hospitals 
and  physicians  lo  utilize  the  services  of 
P.^'s.  rather  than  operating  room 
nurses,  as  assistants  at  surgery.  This 
economic  bias  toward  the  utilization  of 
PAs  has  jeopardized  the  employment  of 
RN's  as  assistants  at  surgery.  It  is  this 
bias  that  must  be  corrected. 

There  are  numerous  examples  where 
nurses  were  denied  employment  as  as- 
sistants at  surgery  because  there  is  no 
Medicare  payment  for  their  services. 
Unless  a  provision  similar  to  the  PA 
reimbursement  provision  is  enacted  for 
RN's  who  serve  ats  assistants  at  sur- 
gery. RN's  will  remain  at  a  comf)etitive 
disadvantage. 

This  is  not  a  substantial  change  in 
Federal  reimbursement  policy,  but  it  is 
an  important  step  for  achieving  a  fair 
and  equitable  payment  system  for  reg- 
istered nurses 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  180 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


(a)  Services  Covered.— Section 
1861(S)(2)(K)(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395x(S)(2i(K)(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ill): 

(2 1  by  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as  clause 
IV);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (lii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(iv)  services  which  would  be  physicians' 
services  if  furnished  by  a  physician  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (rxli)  and  which  are  per- 
formed by  a  registered  nurse  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  physician  (as  so  defined)  in  a 
hospital,  skilled  nursing  facility,  or  nursing 
facility  (as  defined  in  section  1919(a)).  and 
which  the  registered  nurse  is  legraliy  author- 
ized to  perform  by  the  State  in  which  the 
services  are  performed,  and  ". 

(b)  Payment  amount.— Section 
1842(b>i  121(A)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C 
1395u(bi(12)( A))  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
nurse  practitioners  '  and  inserting  ",  nurse 
practitioners  and  registered  nurses". 

(c)  Payment  of  Employer.— Section 
1842(bK6)(C)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395u(b)(6)(C))  is  amended  by  striking  "or 
registered  nurse  '  and  inserting  ".  nurse 
practitioner  or  registered  nurse". 

(d)  EFFEcrrivE  Date. -TTie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  app'.y  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  date  of  enactment. 

(e)  BtDGET  Neutrality.— The  Secretary 
shall  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  which 
will  ensure  that  this  provision  is  imple- 
mented in  a  budget  neutral  manner." 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  181.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  certain  Filipinos  that 
they  performed  military  service  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

determinations  by  the  secretary  of  the 

AR.MY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  de- 
termine whether  certain  nationals  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  performed  mili- 
tary service  on  behalf  of  the  United 
.States  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  our  Filipino  veterans 
fought  side  by  side  and  sacrificed  their 
lives  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  would  confirm  the  va- 
lidity of  their  claims  and  further  allow 
qualified  individuals  the  opportujiitj' 
to  apply  for  military  and  veterans'  ben- 
efits that.  I  believe,  they  are  entitled 
to.  As  this  population  becomes  older,  it 
is  important  for  our  Nation  to  extend 
its  firm  commitment  to  the  Filipino 
veterans  and  their  families  who  par- 
ticipated in  making  us  the  great  Na- 
tion today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  181 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vmted  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION     1.     DETER.MINA'nONS     BY     THE     SEC 
RETARY  OF  THE  ARMY 

(a)  Ln  General —Upon  the  written  applica- 
tion of  any  person  who  is  a  national  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  determine  whether  such  person 
performed  any  military  ser\nce  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  in  aid  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  11  which 
qualifies  such  person  to  receive  any  mili- 
tary, veterans',  or  other  benefits  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Information  To  Be  Considered— In 
making  a  determination  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  lai.  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
all  information  and  evidence  :  relating  to 
service  referred  to  m  subsection  laii  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary,  including  information 
and  evidence  submited  b.v  the  applicant,  if 
any, 

SEC.  2.  CERTIFICATE  OF  SERMCE. 

(a)  Issuance  of  Certificate  of  Service.— 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate  of 
service  to  each  person  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  performed  service  de- 
scribed m  section  l(ai 

(bi  Effect  of  Certificatt  of  Sermce  — A 
certificate  of  service  issued  to  any  person 
under  subsection  lai  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  conclusively 
establish  the  period,  nature,  and  character  of 
the  military  service  described  in  the  certifi- 
cate. 

SEC.  3.  APPUCATIONS  BY  SLTl\TV'ORS. 

An   application   submitted   by   a   survivTng 
spouse,  child,  or  parent  of  a  deceased  person 
described  in  section  lia:  shall  be  treated  as 
an  application  submitted  by  such  pei-son 
SEC.  4.  LIMITA-nON  PERIOD. 

The  Secretary  may  not  consider  for  the 
purpose  of  this  .^ct  any  application  received 
by  the  Secretary  more  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5,  PROSPECTTVE  APPLICATION  OF  DETER 
MINA-nONS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  ARMY. 

No  benefits  shall  accrue  tc  any  person  for 
any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  .\ct 

SEC.  8.  REGULA-nONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  to 
carry  out  sections  1.  3.  and  4 

SEC.  7.  RESPONSIBIUTIES  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS. 

.\ny  entitlement  of  a  per-son  t-o  receive  vet- 
erans' benefits  by  reason  of  this  Act  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
.Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
SEC.  8.  DEFINmONS. 

.As  used  in  this  Act^ — 

il  1  the  term  "World  War  U"  means  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  Decem^ber  7,  1941.  and  end- 
ing on  December  31.  1946.  and 

i2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  • 


By  Mr.  INOU^'E: 
S.  182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  for  jurisdic- 
tion, apprehension,  and  detention  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  cer- 
tain civilians  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

CRIMINAL  OFFENSES  COMMnTED  OUTSIDE  TTTE 
UNFTED  STATES 

•  Mr.  LNOLTE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  fill  certain  jtms- 
dictional  voids  involving  offenses  com- 
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mltted  by  U.S.  nationals  abroad.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that,  at  least 
in  peacetime,  civilians  may  not  be 
tried  by  courts  martial  for  offenses 
against  military  law  that  they  may 
have  committed  abroad  when  they 
were  members  of  the  US  Armed 
Forces  or  when  they  were  serving  with, 
employed  by,  or  accompanying  the 
.\rmed  Forces.  Further,  under  existing 
.statutes,  acts  committed  by  U.S.  na- 
tionals abroad  generally  do  not  con- 
stitute offenses  against  any  U.S.  law 
even  though  they  would  constitute 
such  offenses  if  they  had  been  commit- 
ted in  this  country.  Thus,  civilian  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  are  gen- 
erally not  accountable  to  U.S.  courts 
for  their  conduct  abroad. 

This  hill  would  remedy  this  situation 
for  conduct  abroad  by  civilians  who.  at 
the  time  of  the  acts  in  question,  were 
members  of  the  ,A.rmed  Forces  or  were 
serving  with,  employed  by.  or  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces.  The  bill 
would  generally  provide  that  such  con- 
duct would  be  subject  to  the  same  ci- 
vilian criminal  proscriptions  that 
apply  in  areas  under  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenlattves  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  in 

I'nnjrpss  assemblt'd 

SKtTlON  I.  CRIMINAL  t)KKKNSES  COM- 
MrTTEI)  (UTSinK.  THK  I  NITKI)  STATES. 

iH/  I.'.  ('.KSt;K,M,  .SuLiLii,it.'  A  111  lille  10  of 
the  Uni'.-il  stales  Code  Is  amenJed  by  Insert- 
InK  afur  >  hapUT  49  the  following  new  chap- 
ter- 

"CHAFTER  5<V  CRIMINAL  OFFENSES 
COMMirTED  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

••See 

"991   DeflnlUons 

"892.  Criminal  offenses  committed  by  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  or 
by  any  person  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by.  or  accompanying  the 
armed  forces  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

"993.  Delivery  to  authorities  of  foreign  coun- 
tries 

"{991.  Drnnitiona 

"In  this  chapter 

■•(11  The  term  United  States'  Includes  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  lurlsdtcUon 
of  the  United  States. 

■■(2i  The  term  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  Is  provided  in  section  7 
of  title  18 

i3i  The  term  criminal  offense'  means  an 
offense  classified  In  section  1  of  title  18  as  a 
felony  or  a  misdemeanor  (not  Including  a 
petty  offense  I 


"(993.  Criminal  ofTeni»*«  rommitted  by  « 
member  of  the  armed  fiirrrti  or  by  any  per- 
son serving  with,  employed  i>y.  or  accom- 
panying the  armed  fon-«-s  outxide  of  the 
I  nitetl  .SlateH 

■'I a  I  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  any  person  who.  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  outside  the 
United  States,  or  while  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  armed  forces 
outside  the  United  States,  engages  in  con- 
duct which  would  constitute  a  criminal  of- 
fense If  the  conduct  were  engaged  in  within 
the  special  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  shall  be  qullty  of  a 
lllte  offense  against  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  is 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  title  18  for 
such  like  offense. 

"(b)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  may 
not  be  tried  pursuant  to  an  indictment  or  in- 
formation charging  an  offense  described 
under  subsection  (a>  while  such  member  is 
subject  to  trial  by  court-marital  for  the  con- 
duct charged  In  such  indictment  or  informa- 
tion. 

"(c)  A  person  employed  by  the  armed 
forces  outside  the  United  States  Is  not  pun- 
ishable under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  conduct  described  In  such  subsection  if 
such  person  Is  not  a  national  of  the  United 
States  and  was  appointed  to  his  position  of 
employment  in  the  country  in  which  such 
person  engaged  in  such  conduct. 

••(d)(i)  Except  In  the  case  of  a  prosecution 
approved  as  provided  In  paragraph  i2),  pros- 
ecution of  a  person  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  for  an  offense  described  in 
subsection  (a)  If  a  foreign  government.  In  ac- 
cordance with  jurisdiction  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  has  prosecuted  such  person 
for  the  conduct  constituting  such  offense 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  may  ap- 
prove a  prosecution  which,  except  for  this 
paragraph,  is  prohibited  under  paragraph  (!'. 
An  approval  of  prosecution  under  this  para- 
graph must  be  in  writing  The  authority  to 
approve  a  prosecution  under  this  paragraph 
may  not  t*  delegated  below  the  level  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

"(61(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  des- 
ignate and  authorize  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  serving  In  a  law  enforcement 
position  In  a  criminal  investigative  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  apprehend 
and  detain,  outside  the  United  States;  any 
person  described  In  subsection  (ai  who  Is  rea- 
sonably Ijelleved  to  have  engaged  in  conduct 
which  constitutes  a  criminal  offense  under 
such  subsection. 

"i2)  A  person  apprehended  and  detained 
under  paragraph  di  shall  be  released  to  the 
custody  of  civilian  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  for  removal  to  the 
United  States  for  judicial  proceedings  In  re- 
lation to  conduct  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph unless  iAi  such  person  is  delivered  to 
authorltes  of  a  foreign  country  under  section 
993  of  this  title,  or  (B)  such  person  is  pending 
court-martial  under  chapter  47  of  this  title 
for  such  conduct 

"{993.  Delivery  to  authorities  ot  foreign  coun- 
trie* 

"(a I  Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  des- 
ignated and  authorized  under  subsection  (ei 
of  section  992  of  this  title  may  deliver  any 
person  descrllied  in  subsection  (ai  of  such 
section  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  a 
foreign  country  In  which  such  person  Is  al- 


leged to  have  engaged  In  conduct  described 
in  such  subsection  (a)  If— 

■■(1»  the  appropriate  authorities  of  that 
country  request  the  delivery  of  the  person  to 
such  country  for  trial  for  such  conduct  as  an 
offense  under  the  laws  of  that  country:  and 

"(2)  the  delivery  of  such  person  to  that 
country  Is  authorized  by  a  treaty  or  other 
international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party 

"(bi  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  confine 
or  otherwise  restrain  a  person  whose  deliv- 
ery is  requested  under  subsection  (al  until 
the  completion  of  the  trial  of  such  person  by 
the  foreign  country  making  such  request 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deter- 
mine what  officials  of  a  foreign  country  con- 
stitute appropriate  authorltes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section" 

lb)  Technical  amendment.— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  title  and 
such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  49  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"50.    Criminal    Offenses    Outside    the 

United  States 991'  .• 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  183.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  establish  fair  com- 
petition between  the  private  sector  and 
the  Federal  Prison  Industries,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

FEDER.M-  PRISON  INDUSTRIES  REFORM  .^CT 

Mr.  HELMS-  Mr.  President,  I  am 
once  again  offering  legislation  to  re- 
form the  Federal  prison  industries,  also 
known  as  UNICOR.  by  amending  the 
statute  which  presently  allows  prisons 
to  borrow  money  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  receive  a  preference  when  sell- 
ing prison-made  products  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  prison  indus- 
tries is,  in  fact,  a  very  large  corpora- 
tion. It  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  chairs,  tables,  desks,  and  other 
office  products.  It  uses  Federal  pris- 
oners to  manufacture  these  items  It 
borrows  money  from  the  Government 
to  finance  its  activities  then  sells  the 
products  to  the  Federal  Government 

John  Sloan,  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness, points  out  in  a  statement  on  this 
subject,  that  what  had  originally  start- 
ed out  as  a  teaching  program  for  pris- 
oners has  now  become  a  corporate 
giant. 

Mr.  President,  what  Congress  has 
created  is  a  government  operated  com- 
pany which  has  a  clear  competitive 
edge  over  private  companies.  As  Mr 
Sloan  observes,  because  of  the  pref- 
erence given  to  it  by  the  Congress, 
prison  industries  can  even  keep  the 
Government  from  giving  contracts  to 
private  manufacturers 

If  that  weren't  enough  Mr  President, 
prison  products  need  not  even  meet  the 
same  quality  standards  which  are  re- 
quired of  the  private  sector  This  is  a 
multimillion  dollar  industry  making 
furniture  that  the  Government  must 
buy  without  adherence  to  the  high 
quality  expected  of  products  purchased 
from  the  private  producers. 


Mr.  President,  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
preference  which  prison  industries  re- 
ceives in  securing  Government  con- 
tracts. In  other  words.  Federal  prison 
industries  get  a  special  Government 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  a  lot  of  hard 
working  people  across  the  country. 
That  does  not  make  sense. 

When  borrowing  authority  is  ex- 
tended, small  businesses  across  the 
country  could  be  destroyed.  Prisons 
hold  a  clear  advantage  over  any  busi- 
ness they  care  to  compete  with  because 
they  receive  preference  on  all  Govern- 
ment contracts  they  choose  to  bid  on. 
That  is  to  say  prisons  are  given  a  right 
of  first  refusal 

Mr  President,  as  I  said  earlier  this  is 
not  a  small  corporation.  In  1989. 
UNICOR  sales  represented  23  percent  of 
Federal  office  furniture  purchases.  In 
the  same  year  total  sales  of  prison  fur- 
niture to  the  Government  went  up  14 
percent  while  private  sector  sales  to 
the  Government  increased  only  0.7  per- 
cent. 

In  fiscal  year  1989.  metal  and  wood 
product  sales  of  pri.son  industries  were 
$136  5  million.  This  would  make  prison 
industries  as  the  16th  largest  U.S.  fur- 
niture manufacturer  in  terms  of  sales. 

In  addition  to  the  competition  from 
UNICOR.  the  furniture  industry  also 
faces  competition  from  prison  systems 
at  the  State  level,  as  well  as  billions  of 
dollars  entering  our  Nation  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  President  we  are  talking  about 
an  industry  which  claims  a  net  worth 
over  $250  million.  Despite  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  continues  to  add  fac- 
tories to  its  already  enormous  indus- 
trial plant.  How  many  corporations  can 
boast  of  a  capacity  like  thaf 

Nobody  is  opposed  to  prisoner  train- 
ing. Certainly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not, 
but  this  corporation  goes  far  beyond 
the  intent  of  the  original  training  pro- 
gram For  example,  one-quarter  of  the 
furniture  in  this  country  is  manufac- 
tured in  North  Carolina.  Prison  indus- 
tries is  out  there  competing  with  North 
Carolina  furniture  and  textile  compa- 
nies which  are  already  under  assault 
from  foreign  competition.  Think  about 
it:  Men  and  women  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Michigan,  and  South  Carolina,  are 
being  put  out  of  work  by  an  agency  of 
their  Federal  Government^ — the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  'W'e  must  not  allow 
this  to  continue. 

This  legislation  institutes  four  sim- 
ple reforms  designed  to  bring  some 
fairness  to  our  domestic  industries: 

It  sunsets  the  borrowing  authority  in 
3  years  which  will  allow  us  to  study  the 
effect  this  measure  has  had  on  business 
competing  with  prison  industries. 

It  does  away  with  the  prison  indus- 
tries contract  preference  so  that  all  of 
our  businesses  may  compete  for  Fed- 
eral contracts  on  an  equal  footing. 

It  requires  prison  industries  to  com- 
ply   with    GSA    standards.    The    public 


should  know  that  its  tax  dollars  buy 
only  the  best  products. 

It  requires  the  President  to  appoint  a 
representative  of  the  effected  indus- 
tries, the  people  who  speak  for  the  fur- 
niture and  textile  companies,  to  sit  on 
the  board  of  directors.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  prison  industries  do 
not  undercut  the  private  sector. 

Mr,  President.  I  cannot  emphasize 
how  important  these  reforms  are.  This 
legislation  has  received  the  support  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
American  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  They  under- 
stand the  illogic  of  having  the  Federal 
Prison  System  get  special  treatment  in 
the  marketplace.  We  cannot  continue 
to  penalize  the  hard  working,  law  abid- 
ing people  of  our  country.  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  183 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SEC.  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This    Act    may    be    cited    a,=    the    "Federal 
Prison  Industries  Reform  .^cl" 
SEC.  2.  FEDERAL  PROCLTIEME.NT  STANDARDS. 

Section  4124  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'shali"  and  inserting 
"may"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "In  no  event  shall  such  a  purchase 
involve  a  product  which  does  not  otherwise 
meet  the  same  or  equivalent  quality  stand- 
ards which  would  be  applied  by  the  General 
Services  Administrator  to  a  comparable 
product  if  purchased  from  a  private  sector 
source  or  vendor." 

SEC.  3.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  COMPOSITION. 

Section  4121  of  title  !8.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  the  President 
shall  appoint  one  additional  mem.ber  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries from  a  list  of  not  more  than  5  persons 
provided  by  the  following  organizations  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  American  Furniture  Manufac- 
tures Association,  the  Printing  Industries  of 
.America,  and  the  National  .Association  of 
Wholesale  Distributors  " 

SEC.  4.  EXPIRATION  OF  BORROWING  ALTHORITY 

Section  4129  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  strik- 
ing "authorized  "  and  inserting  "authorized. 
for  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendm.ent.". 

Small  Business  angle 

I  By  John  Sloan  i 

MINORITY  RULES.  SMALL  FIRMS  SUFFER 

Last  month,  in  cleaning  out  tie  closets. 
lawmakers  swept  some  dirt  onto  the  drug 
bill,  increasing  unfair  government  competi- 
tion against  private-sector  companies. 


Big.  popular  bills  have  always  been  targets 
for  pet  provisions,  but  this  action  Is  particu- 
larly maddening  because  the  House  defeated 
a  similar  measure,  considered  on  its  own 
merits,  just  a  month  earher—bj-  nearly  iOO 
votes! 

Undeterred  by  that  margin  supporter*  in- 
serted the  same  language  into  the  drug  bill, 
the  final  piece  of  legislation  hustled  through 
the  l(X)th  Congress.  The  measure  allows  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries  Inc.  known  as 
UNICOR.  to  borrow  money  from,  the  federal 
treasury  to  expand.  L'NICOR  uses  federa". 
prisone:^  to  manufacture  chairs,  desks,  para- 
chutes, paint  brushes  Then,  it  seUs  the 
goods  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments 

The  original  intent  of  the  corporation  was 
to  teach  prisoners  marketable  skills,  but 
with  $250  miillion  m  sales  in  1986.  members  of 
the  House  realized  that  L'NICOR  had  changed 
from  teacher  to  business  executlve, 

The  amendment  that  allows  L'NICOR  to 
bank  with  the  federal  treasur>-.  tightens  the 
grip  that  this  government-supported  com- 
pany has  over  federal  procurement  Prison 
industries'  built-in  advantages,  such  as  the 
use  of  government  buildings  and  cheap  labor 
give  it  a  hefty  competitive  edge  The  bidding 
process  further  stacks  the  deck 

UNICOR  has  the  first  shot  at  federal  con- 
tracts. Its  bids  do  not  have  t«  be  the  lowest, 
and  it  is  exempt  from,  the  government  stand- 
ards that  private  firms  must  folJow  The 
clincher.  Prison  Industries  even  can  keep  the 
government  from,  offering  contracts  to  pri- 
vate companies! 

Continuing  budget  resolutions,  the  usual 
magnet  for  these  dust  balls,  didn't  surface 
this  year,  because  Congress  passed  separate 
appropriations  bills  Omnibus  bills  like  the 
drug  bill  are  the  next  best  thing  to  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  Safety  tucked  away  m  a 
bill  better  measured  in  pounds  than  pages, 
no  one  discovers  the  mischief  until  it  be- 
comes law. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  the  nations  largest  advocacy  orga- 
nization for  small  business,  opposes  this  ex- 
pansion of  unfair  government  competition, 
which  favors  government-run  industries  over 
taxpaying  sm.all  businesses. 

Legislators  let  their  guard  down  and  let 
down  their  small-business  constituents  But 
it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  vigilant  leg- 
islator to  review  these  gigantic  bills  before  a 
vote. 

The  lOOth  Congress  proved  that  it  could 
kick  the  continuing  resolution  habit.  Let  us 
hope  the  101st  Congress  pares  omnibus  bills 
to  manageable  pieces  and  cleans  them,  up  in 
the  process. 

Let  us  also  hope  that  undoing  the  damage 
of  UNICOR  will  be  high  on  the  priority  list 
for  the  next  Congress 

I  John  Sloan  is  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  rep- 
resenting more  than  half  a  million  small- 
business  men  and  women  • 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S  184.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  violation  of 
a  right  secured  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  perform  an 
abortion  with  knowledge  that  such 
abortion  is  being  performed  solely  be- 
cause of  the  gender  of  the  fetus,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INFANTS  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President,  in  1989 
our  distinguished  former  colleag\ie 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr,  HUMPHREY) 
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brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  new  and  particularly  offensive  form 
of  discrimination  in  America. 

A  page  from  the  December  25,  1988. 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  details 
what  Senator  Humphrey  was  talking 
about.  The  title  of  the  article  was, 
"Fetal  Sex  Test  Used  as  Step  to  Abor- 
tion." 

In  a  major  change  In  medical  attitudes  and 
practices,  many  doctors  are  provldlnK  pre- 
natal dla(fno8«?8  to  preffnant  women  who 
want  to  abort  a  fetus  on  the  basis  of  sex 
alone.  *  *  * 

Geneticists  say  that  the  reasons  for  this 
change  in  attitude  are  an  increased  avail- 
ability of  diagnostic  technologies,  a  growing 
disinclination  of  doctors  to  be  paternalistic, 
deciding  for  patients  what  is  t)est,  and  an  in- 
creasing tendency  for  patients  to  asli  for  the 
testa.  Many  geneticists  and  ethiclsts  say 
they  are  disturbed  by  the  trend. 

Prof  G«orge  Annas  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine  Is 
quoted  in  the  article  with  this  pro- 
found statement; 

I  think  the  profession  should  set  limits  and 
I  think  most  people  would  be  outraged  and 
properly  so  at  the  notion  that  you  would 
have  an  abortion  because  you  don't  want  a 
boy  or  you  don't  want  a  girl.  If  you  are  wor- 
ried about  a  woman's  right  to  an  abortion, 
the  easiest  way  to  lose  It  Is  to  not  set  any 
limits  on  this  technology. 

Mr.  President,  the  focus  of  this  legis- 
lation addresses  Professor  Annas'  argu- 
ment— set  a  limit  on  discriminatory 
abortion.  Sex-selection  abortion  Is  as 
cruel  and  Inhuman  a  practice  as  can  be 
Imagined.  Every  year  in  this  Chamber 
the  cries  go  out  for  equal  rights  for  one 
group  or  another,  no  matter  how  offen- 
sive. What  about  equal  rights  for  these 
children  who  are  killed  solely  for  being 
a  gender  which  the  parents  don't  hap- 
pen to  prefer. 

Then.  Mr  President,  let  us  ponder  an 
article  published  In  USA  Today  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1989: 

In  a  break  with  past  medical  attitudes 
more  geneticists  are  open  to  Identifying  gen- 
der for  parents  early— so  they  can  decide 
whether  to  abort. 

The  change  has  ethiclsts  detwting  where  a 
parent's  right  to  Information  ends  and  the 
rights  of  the  unborn  begin. 

A  recent  national  survey  of  212  medical  ge- 
neticists found  20  percent  approved  of  per- 
forming prenatal  testing  for  sex  selection;  in 
a  1973  survey,  only  1  percent  approved. 

"Probably  99  percent  of  nonmedical  re- 
quests for  prenatal  diagnosis  are  made  be- 
cause people  want  a  boy."  says  Dr.  Mark 
Evans,  an  obstetrician  and  geneticist  at 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit  Some  ex- 
perts are  concerned  about  the  social  Impact. 

Evans  turns  down  nonmedical  sex  selection 
requests.  "Being  female."  he  says,  "Is  not  a 
disease   " 

Mr  President,  it  Is  astonishing  that 
the  radical  feminist  movement  in  this 
country  has  not  lifted  one  finger  to 
halt  the  wanton  destruction  of  female 
infants.  We  can't  follow  the  path  of 
India  where  it  was  disclosed  that  a  sur- 
vey in  Bombay  showed  that  of  8,000 
abortions,  7,999  were  female.   'You  see. 


in  India  it  is  considered  a  liability  to 
have  female  children 

The  point  is  clear:  The  umbrella  of 
equal  rights  must  be  expanded  to  cover 
the  unborn  There  is  no  moral  justifica- 
tion for  a  .sex  selection  abortion. 

This  legislation  ameml-s  title  42  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  law  which 
governs  civil  rights.  Anyone  who  ad- 
ministers an  abortion  for  the  sake  of 
choosing  the  sex  of  the  infant  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  which  protect 
any  other  citizen  who  is  the  victim  of 
discrimination. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  speak  out  for 
the  unborn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  184 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Art  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights 
of  lnf:i:.'.-  .\    • 

SEC.  2.  UKl'RIVINC.  PKKSON.S  OF  THE  Eyi  AI,  HHO 
TECTION  OF  I.AWS  BEFORF.  BIRTH. 

Section  1979  of  the  R.-vi.s.-i!  .sui',ut.t's  (42 
use.  1983)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "lai"  before  "Every  per- 
son"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

'(b)  For  purposes  of  subeectlon  (a),  and  for 
purposes  of  other  provisions  of  law.  It  shall 
be  a  deprivation  of  a  'right'  secured  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  an  individual  to 
perform  an  abortion  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  pregnant  woman  Is  seeking  the  abortion 
solely  because  of  the  gender  of  the  fetus.  No 
pregnant  woman  who  seeks  to  obtain  an 
at)ortion  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  gender  of 
the  fetus  shall  be  liable  In  any  manner  under 
this  section". 


By  Mr   HELMS: 
S    185.  A  bill  to  control  the  spread  of 
AIDS,   and   for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

AIDS  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
today  introducing  the  AIDS  Control 
Act  of  1991  a  comprehensive  bill  de- 
signed to  treat  AIDS  as  the  public 
health  Issue  it  is  rather  than  the  civil 
rights  issue  that  some  want  it  to  be.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  we  take  this  vital 
step,  the  spread  of  this  lethal  disease 
can  be  substantially  reduced,  if  not 
curbed  entirely 

Mr.  President,  the  AIDS  Control  Act 
of  1991  is  similar,  but  not  Identical  to. 
a  bill  I  Introduced  on  January  25.  1989. 

Let  me  first  address  the  distorted 
priorities  which  guided  AIDS  legisla- 
tion in  the  101st  Congress  The  Labor/ 
HHS  appropriations  bill  alone  con- 
tained over  $2  billion  in  AIDS  research, 
education,  and  treatment  programs.  In 
fact.  AIDS  spending  is  so  far  out  of 
control  that  it  is  now  the  only  disease 


which  had  its  own  chapter  in  the  com 
mlttee  report.  The  report  states  that 
the  number  of  .AIDS  cases  in  .America 
rose  9  percent  over  last  year,  yet  the 
AIDS  budget  has  grown  37  percent  In  1 
year 

In  1989.  731.000  people  died  of  heart 
disease,  and  $219  million  was  spent  on 
research.  That  same  year.  494.000  peo- 
ple died  from  cancer,  we  spent  $1  24  bil- 
lion on  research 

Now  let's  look  at  funding  for  AIDS. 
During  1989.  AIDS  was  responsible  for 
22.500  deaths,  less  than  half  of  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  died  of  diabetes 
and  less  than  one-third  of  the  number 
who  died  of  flu. 

Yet  we  spent  more  on  AIDS  related 
research  than  we  spent  on  research  for 
heart  disease  and  cancer  combined 

In  1990.  36.2  percent  of  the  Federal 
health  research,  education,  and  preven- 
tion budget  was  spent  on  AIDS  Yet 
AIDS  accounts  for  only  13  percent  of 
all  deaths  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  AIDS  lobby  says 
such  out  of  control  and  unfair  spending 
is  warranted  because  of  the  greed  and 
indifference  of  our  society  The  .AIDS 
lobby  also  argues  that  we  have  to  take 
into  account  the  years  of  lost  produc- 
tivity as  justification  for  such  spend- 
ing. 

Well  let's  examine  that  argument  for 
a  moment.  In  1988.  cancer  caused  24.052 
deaths  among  people  under  45.  prenatal 
conditions  caused  18,527  deaths;  heart 
disease.  17.520  deaths;  and  AIDS— 12,912 
deaths. 

Mr.  President.  In  this  country,  ap- 
proximately 39,000  children  die  before 
the  age  of  1  each  year.  That  is  64  years 
of  lost  productivity  from  the  most 
helpless,  most  innocent  segments  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  National  Commission  on  AIDS 
says  that  the  disease  deserves  more 
funding  because  it  is  contagious  while 
diabetes,  cancer,  and  heart  disease  are 
not.  In  fact.  AIDS  is  contagious 
through  behavior.  A  change  in  behavior 
among  two  high-risk  populations,  ho- 
mosexual men  and  IV  drug  users,  would 
reduce  the  spread  of  this  disease  with- 
out one  more  dime  of  Federal  money  or 
the  discovery  of  a  cure. 

In  fact  Mr.  President,  AIDS  is  such 
an  isolated  disease  that  a  homosexual 
male  who  lives  outside  of  such  areas  as 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  less  a  chance  of  getting  AIDS 
than  he  does  of  dying  of  cancer  or 
heart  disease. 

The  unwarranted  concentration  of 
Federal  resources  on  AIDS  has  created 
problems  for  other  diseases  such  as 
Alzhelmers.  the  cruel,  devastating  kill- 
er of  senior  citizens,  which  afflicts  4 
million  Americans  and  takes  more 
lives  in  10  months  than  AIDS  has  taken 
in  10  years. 

The  American  people  are  often  ac- 
cused a  being  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  AIDS  community.  A  look  at 
this  appropriations  bill  says  otherwise. 


We  are  spending  more  money  on  AIDS 
education  than  we  are  spending  on  Alz- 
helmers. As  the  Washington  Times  said 
on  June  28.  1990. 

It  is  past  time  for  AIDS  Activists  to  ac- 
knowledge that  greed  and  Indifference  isuch 
as  ihey  arei  do  not  kill,  but  irresponsible  be- 
havior does 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  our  ef- 
forts to  treat  AIDS  as  a  public  health 
concern  have  been  thwarted  by  a  vocal, 
militant  minority  which  has  used  the 
AIDS  issue  to  promote  a  political  agen- 
da it  has  failed  to  achieve  in  its  own 
right.  Of  course.  I  am  referring  to  the 
homo.sexual  lobby.  Members  of  this 
militant  movement  have  masterfully 
manipulated  the  .American  public.  By 
feeding  America's  compassion,  they 
have  turned  the  AIDS  epidemic  to  their 
political  advantage  by  using  it  to  pro- 
mote something  they  have  never 
achieved  before— homosexual  rights. 

Mr  President,  just  listen  to  a  quote 
from  an  article  entitled.  The  Overhaul- 
ing of  Straight  America,  which  ap>- 
peared  in  the  November  1987  issue  of 
Guide  magazine: 

In  any  campaign  to  win  over  the  public, 
gays  must  be  cast  as  victims  in  need  of  pro- 
tection so  that  straights  will  be  inclined  by 
reflex  to  assume  the  role  of  protector  If  gays 
are  presented,  instead,  as  a  strong  and  pride- 
ful  tribe  promoting  a  rigidly  nonconformist 
and  deviant  lifestyle,  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  seen  as  a  public  menace  that  justifies  re- 
sistance and  oppression  For  that  reason,  we 
must  forego  the  temptation  to  strut  our 
"gay  pride"  publicly  when  it  conflicts  with 
the  Gay  Victim  image 

I  commend  some  members  of  this 
movement  for  one  thing.  Mr.  President 
At  least  some  admit  they  are  using  the 
AIDS  issue  to  convert  straight  .Amer- 
ica. In  an  August  2,  1985.  Washington 
Post  article,  Gary  McDonald,  executive 
director  of  the  AIDS  Action  Council 
:iummed  it  up  this  way: 

We  have  to  wear  down  the  old  stereotypes, 
and  it  18  a  burning  irony  that  it  will  take 
AIDS  to  do  that  *  *  *  But  after  thousands  of 
men  like  Rock  Hudson,  men  you  thought  you 
knew,  go  on  TV.  it's  going  to  get  harder  to 
tell  those  old  faggot  jokes  about  swishy 
limp-wristed  men  I'm  sorry  its  going  to 
take  so  many  dead  men  to  make  that  point. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  power  of  this 
movement,  they  should  read  the  Hate 
Crimes  Statistics  Act  and  the  Amer- 
ican Disabilities  Act  to  determine  just 
how  fast  the  homosexual  lobby  is  mov- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  if  someone  even  sug- 
gests that  traditional  public  health 
measures  should  be  taken,  such  as  test- 
ing and  contact  tracing,  there  are 
outcrys  of  "homophobia." 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren,  we  must 
begin  treating  AIDS  as  the  public 
health  concern  it  is  While  some  are 
using  the  AIDS  issue  to  promote  politi- 
cal and  societal  acceptance  of  an  anti- 
Christian  lifestyle,  thousands  of  inno- 
cent Americans  are  dying. 


My  bill.  Mr.  President,  will  move  us 
in  the  right  direction.  It  addresses  five 
major  areas:  AIDS  education;  testing 
and  contact  tracing;  record-keeping  on 
the  prevalence  of  the  HR'  infection; 
protection  of  the  organ,  semen  and 
blood  supply:  AIDS  testing  in  the  mili- 
tary, in  prisons  and  federally  operated 
hospitals. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  review  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Section  2  would  simply  require  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  [CDC]  to 
keep  records  of  those  individuals  in- 
fected with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus.  Currently  the 
CDC  records  only  individuals  with 
AIDS. 

Mr.  President,  by  keeping  records 
only  of  those  individuals  with  AIDS 
and  ignoring  the  numbers  of  those  in- 
fected, we  will  never  be  able  to  grasp 
the  magnitude  of  this  epidemic.  The 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  keeps 
track  of  all  stages  of  syphilis.  It  should 
certainly  do  so  for  all  stages  of  AIDS 
as  well. 

Section  3  requires  all  blood  banks  to 
test  individuals  for  the  AIDS  virus.  Mr 
President,  although  I  am  sure  that 
most  blood  banks  are  testing  for  the 
.\IDS  virus,  it  is  not  a  condition  of  li- 
censing. This  section  will  simply  en- 
sure the  highest  standard  of  safety  in 
our  blood  supply. 

Mr.  President,  section  4  changes  the 
rules  for  blood  banks.  All  collectors 
and  distributors  of  blood  must  be  feder- 
ally licensed.  Under  this  provision,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  license,  the  entity 
must  provide  the  patient  with  the  op- 
tion of  using  his  or  her  own  blood  for 
elective  surgery  and  also  provide  the 
patient  with  the  option  of  using  a  des- 
ignated donor's  blood. 

Despite  assurances  from  experts  that 
the  public  has  nothing  to  fear.  Mr. 
President,  many  medical  professionals 
are  skeptical  about  the  safety  of  the 
blood  supply.  In  a  survey  of  4.000  doc- 
tors, nearly  half — 45  percent — of  the 
doctors  in  private  practice  who  re- 
sponded to  the  survey  said  that  if  a 
family  member  were  about  to  have 
elective  surgery,  they  would  shun  pub- 
licly donated  blood  and  would  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  their  own  blood  or 
that  of  other  family  members  used  in- 
stead. 

Mr.  President,  some  blood  banks  and 
blood  suppliers  are  openly  opposed  to 
autologous  and  directed  blood  dona- 
tions. However,  in  high  risk  areas,  such 
as  San  Francisco  and  New  York  City, 
some  blood  suppliers  have  bowed  to 
public  pressure  and  are  now  allowing 
autologous  and  directed  blood  dona- 
tions. In  San  Francisco,  the  rate  of  in- 
dividuals wanting  auto.ogous  blood  do- 
nations reached  17.5  percent  in  1988.  In 
Chicago.  12  percent  of  the  elective  sur- 
gery patients  in  1988  chose  to  reserve  a 
supply  of  their  own  blood.  In  New  York 
City,  officials  at  Columbia  Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center  reported  that 


the  number  of  patients  who  asked  to 
store  their  own  blood  jumped  50  per- 
cent in  a  few  short  years. 

In  areas  where  the  AIDS  epidemic 
has  not  reached  the  proportions  found 
in  San  Francisco  or  New  York  City, 
autologous  or  directed  blood  donations 
are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  earlier  opposition  to  autologous 
donations  is  now  waning.  The  AMA  and 
NEH  have  recently  endorsed  autologous 
blood  donations.  At  a  July  1986  sympo- 
sium sponsored  by  NIH.  an  expert  panel 
concluded  that  autologous  blood  is  the 
safest  form  of  transfusion  therapy. 
Blood  banks  and  blood  centers  should 
make  this  option  available  to  all  quali- 
fied healthy  people  The  panel  did  not 
take  a  position  on  directed  blood  dona- 
tions. 

The  opposition  to  directed  donations 
has  deteriorated  as  well.  In  many  insti- 
tutions, however,  directed  donations 
are  not  encouraged  and.  in  some  cases, 
discouraged.  Some  State  legislatures 
have  legislatively  counteracted  this 
opposition.  California,  for  instance,  has 
enacted  a  bill  mandating  that  all  blood 
banks  within  California  allow  directed 
blood  donations. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  some  blood 
banks  still  refuse  to  allow  directed  do- 
nations. I  find  it  alarming  that  a  per- 
son going  into  a  hospital  for  elective 
surgery  may  not  be  able  to  take  his 
wife's  compatible  blood,  or  his  child's 
or  his  neighbor's.  Individuals  should 
have  the  freedom,  to  choose  whose 
blood  they  will  receive  and  should  not 
be  held  hostage  by  the  blood  banks 

Section  4.  modeled  after  the  Califor- 
nia law.  will  allow  patients  to  receive 
blood  from  a  compatible  donor  of  his  or 
her  choice. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  title  X  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act — the  so- 
called  family  planning  program — to  re- 
quire grantees  of  the  title  X  program 
to  notify  clients  about  the  risk  of  con- 
tracting AIDS  and  that  contracep- 
tives—including condoms- will  not 
provide  full  protection  against  the 
.AIDS  infection. 

As  of  November  1990.  Mr  President. 
2,627  children  under  the  age  of  13  had 
been  reported  as  having  AIDS  and  585 
children  between  the  c^et  of  13  and  20 
have  been  reported  to  have  AIDS  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
since  these  figures  represent  children 
who  have  developed  full-blown  AIDS. 
not  children  who  are  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus. 

It  is  a  fact.  Mr.  President,  over  one- 
third  of  the  title  X  clientele  are  sexu- 
ally promiscuous  teenagers.  It  is  im- 
perative that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  involved  in  what 
some  have  called  the  "safe  sex  busi- 
ness. "  we  owe  it  to  the  recipients  of 
these  services  to  tell  them  the  truth 
about  how  safe  certain  measures  are 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  require 
States  who  want  to  participate  in  the 
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Federal  venereal  disease  program  or 
other  programs  for  AIDS  prevention, 
treatment,  or  counseling  to  take  legis- 
lative or  administrative  action  to  re- 
quire reporlinK  of  all  Leases  of  HIV  in- 
fection to  the  State  health  officials. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  contain  the 
spread  of  the  HIV  virus,  it  is  impera- 
tive for  States  to  treat  HFV'  infection 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  treated 
the  syphilis  epidemic  of  the  1930's.  At 
that  time,  because  of  public  health 
concerns.  States  enacted  laws  to  con- 
tain the  spread  of  the  disease  including 
mandatory  reporting  of  cases  to  the 
State  public  health  departments  and 
premarital  testing. 

The  majority  of  States  have  mecha- 
nisms in  place  to  require  reporting  of 
other  venereal  diseases  and  almost  one 
half  the  States  still  require  premarital 
testing  for  syphilis  or  rubella,  both 
with  adequate  confidentiality  laws.  In 
light  of  the  fatal  nature  and  rapid 
spread  of  the  AIDS  virus,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  States  take  similar  pre- 
cautions with  respect  to  AIDS. 

The  States  can  then  send  these  fig- 
ures to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
giving  the  Federal  Government  better 
statistics  on  the  growth  of  the  epi- 
demic 

Mr.  President,  section  7  would  re- 
quire that  those  States  receiving  mon- 
eys for  AIDS  education  and  prevention 
take  legislative  or  administrative  steps 
to  ensure  that  spouses  of  individuals 
Infected  with  the  AIDS  virus  are 
promptly  notified. 

Mr  President,  this  section  should 
sound  familiar  to  most  Senators.  The 
language  is  similar  to,  but  not  iden- 
tical, to  language  I  proposed  to  be 
added  to  the  fiscal  year  1989  Labor'HHS 
appropriations  bill  As  Senators  will 
recall,  that  amendment  failed  by  one 
vote 

Senators  will  recall  the  reason  1  pro- 
posed this  amendment.  During  the 
summer  of  1987  I  received  a  call  from  a 
young  woman  whose  mother  wanted  to 
come  by  and  thank  me  for  what  I  have 
done  on  the  AIDS  issue.  As  is  the  case 
with  all  Senators,  I  meet  dozens  of  peo- 
ple each  day.  but  the  face  to  face  meet- 
ing with  that  lovely  lady  and  her 
daughter  is  something  I  will  never  for- 
get as  long  as  I  live. 

The  meeting  did  not  last  long.  After 
the  usual  amenities,  the  three  of  us 
began  to  discuss  why  this  lady  had 
come  to  see  me  Tears  began  to  well  up 
in  the  woman's  eyes  as  she  began  her 
painful  story  She  told  me  that  she  had 
AIDS  and  was  dying  Her  bisexual  hus- 
band had  infected  her  with  the  AIDS 
virus  He  had  not  told  her  he  was  in- 
fected and  State  law  prohibited  his 
doctor  from  telling  her. 

Mr  President,  we  hear  so  much 
about  protecting  the  confidentiality  of 
the  AIDS-infected  patient.  Yet,  we 
hear  nothing  about  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  iron-clad  confidentiality 
laws.  We  see  the  homosexuals  march  in 


Washington  for  their  rights.  Yet.  we 
are  blind  to  the  rights  of  this  woman 
and  the  thousands  like  her  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  be- 
come infected  with  the  deadly  AIDS 
virus. 

As  one  Senator.  I  hear  the  cries  of 
that  woman  and  the  thousands  like 
her.  She  deserves  to  live.  She  has  a 
right  to  know  that  she  is  exposing  her- 
self to  the  deadly  AIDS  virus. 

Section  7  does  not  require  States  to 
initiate  a  spousal  notification  pro- 
gram. It  simply  says  that  if  a  State 
wants  hard-earned  tax  dollars  to  com- 
bat the  AIDS  virus,  that  State  must 
make  a  serious  effort  to  protect  a 
spouse  from  exposing  himself  or  herself 
to  the  AIDS  virus. 

Section  8  would  simply  require 
States  receiving  Federal  moneys  to 
combat  AIDS  to  close  all  homosexual 
bathhouses. 

Mr  President,  traditionally,  this 
country's  Federal  and  State  health  au- 
thorities have  taken  action  to  elimi 
nate  sources  of  contagion.  Public 
health  authorities  routinely  inspect 
restaurants,  hotels,  public  swimming 
pools,  beauty  salons,  barbershops  and 
other  facilities  to  make  sure  they  are 
safe  for  public  use.  If  they  are  found  to 
be  spreading  a  disease  or  there  is  evi- 
dence that  they  pose  a  serious  health 
threat  to  patrons,  they  are  shut  down 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  this  tra- 
ditional health  measure.  The  health 
and  safety  of  our  Nation  is  paramount. 
Facilities  which  pose  a  health  threat  to 
patrons  should  be  closed. 

Closing  bathhouses  makes  good 
sense.  Mr.  President.  As  of  November 
1990  there  were  149,498  cases  of  AIDS  in 
this  country.  Almost  65  percent  of 
those  cases  are  among  homosexual  or 
bisexual  men — another  2&  35  percent 
are  IV  drug  users. 

Many  communities  have  closed  bath- 
houses because  of  the  health  threat, 
but  the  sessions  of  the  last  World  AIDS 
Conference  in  San  Francisco  deter- 
mined that  the  baths  are  slowly  work- 
ing their  way  back  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  AIDS 

This  section  will  turn  off  the  spigot, 
so  to  speak.  Mr.  President.  Just  as  pub- 
lic health  officials  are  quick  to  close 
other  facilities  which  pose  a  health 
threat  to  the  American  people,  we 
should  not  provide  an  exception  for  ho- 
mosexual bathhouses 

Section  9  would  prohibit  Federal  dol- 
lars from  being  used  for  so-called  nee- 
dle exchange  programs 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk 
about  the  AIDS  epidemic,  the  mood 
seems  to  change.  Some  of  this  Chamber 
believed,  and  still  do,  that  distributing 
clean  needles  in  exchange  for  dirty 
ones  is  a  good  thing,  despite  the  hard 
facts  that  such  programs  have  not  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  spread  of  the 
AIDS  virus. 

Mr.  President,  this  section  would  en- 
sure  that   hard-earned   tax  dollars  are 


not  used  to  fund  illegal  and  deadly  be- 
havior 

Section  10  would  prohibit  Federal 
dollars  from  being  used  to  distribute 
condoms  or  pay  for  printed,  visual,  or 
audio  advertising  recommending 
condom  use 

Mr  President,  despite  what  the  self- 
proclaimed  experts  want  you  to  be- 
lieve, not  a  single  study  shows  that 
condom  use  will  prevent  AIDS  trans- 
mission. While  condom  use  may  reduce 
your  chances  of  contracting  the  virus, 
it  certainly  is  not  100  percent  effective. 

Mr.  President,  the  condom's  dismal 
record  as  a  contraceptive  should  give 
the  American  public  some  cause  for 
alarm.  According  to  most  studies 
condoms  fall  to  prevent  pregnancy  10 
percent  of  the  time  .^  woman  can  con- 
ceive a  child  only  a  few  days  each 
month.  In  contrast,  a  person  can  con- 
tract the  AIDS  virus  every  minute  of 
every  day  of  every  month.  This  fact 
suggests  that  condom  failure  is  even 
higher  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
AIDS  virus. 

.\dvocating  condom  use  has  accom- 
plished one  thing.  Mr  President  It  has 
put  this  Government  s  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  anli-Christian  ideals  of 
the  sexual  revolution,  a  revolution 
that  can  be  credited  with  family  break- 
ups, rising  abortions,  rising  out-of  wed- 
lock births,  rising  VD  rales,  and  rising 
school  dropout  rates. 

This  section  would  prevent  further 
Federal  funding  of  this  misdirected  ap- 
proach to  the  AIDS  problem 

Section  11  would  prohibit  any  Fed- 
eral moneys  from  being  used  to  pro- 
mote homosexuality  and  would  require 
that  all  AIDS  education  emphasize  ab- 
stinence from  sexual  activity  outside  a 
monogamous  marriage. 

Mr  President,  despite  what  the  ho- 
mosexual lobby  wants  you  to  believe, 
there  is  absolutely  no  credible  evidence 
showing  that  explicit,  pornographic 
AIDS  education  has  reduced  the  spread 
of  the  AIDS  virus.  Just  like  the 
condom  campaign,  the  AIDS  education 
campaign  h;u»  pointed  this  Nation  down 
the  improper  path  of  discarding  a 
moral  ethic  in  public  health  pollc.v. 
Until  we  return  to  the  ethic,  we  will 
never  solve  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

Section  12  would  require  states  re- 
ceiving Federal  moneys  for  .MDS  edu- 
cation and  treatment  to  take  adminis- 
trative or  legislative  action  to  require 
premarital  testing. 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  the  hem- 
ming and  hawing  to  the  contrary,  man- 
datory premarital  testing  for  a  con- 
tagious disease  is  a  good  Idea  Tradi- 
tionally. States  have  required  pre- 
marital testing  for  syphilis,  rubella, 
tuberculosis,  and  so  forth,  especiall.v 
during  epidemic  periods  .About  one- 
half  the  States  still  require  testing  for 
these  diseases  despite  the  fact  that 
these  diseases  are  no  longer  epidemics 
and  there  are  now  known  cures.  If  we 
can  test  for  these  diseases.  I  see  no  rea- 


son why  we  shouldn't  test  for  AIDS,  a 
disease  which  is  far  deadlier  for  ijarents 
and  for  unborn  children  than  any  dis- 
ease in  history. 

Section  13  addresses  the  problem  of 
AIDS  transmission  through  tainted  or- 
gans, semen,  and  blood.  It  would  codify 
a  1985  recommendation  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  individuals  who 
have  AIDS  or  who  are  at  high  risk  of 
contracting  it  should  refrain  from  do- 
nating blood,  semen,  or  organs.  My  bill 
would  simply  insure  compliance  with 
this  recommendation  by  Imposing  a 
fine  of  $10,000.  a  term  of  10  years,  or 
both  for  those  at  high  risk  or  those 
with  AIDS  who  donate  or  attempt  to 
donate  blood,  semen,  and  organs 

Section  14  of  my  bill  would  impose 
mandatory  testing  in  Federal  prisons. 

.A.S  more  AIDS  prone  populations 
enter  P'ederal  penitentiaries,  the  virus 
will  certainly  spread.  A  study  of  homo- 
sexual activity  and  sexual  assault  m 
Federal  prisons  revealed  that  overall. 
12  percent  of  those  surve.ved  had  en- 
gaged in  homosexual  activity  while  in 
prison  In  penitentiaries,  where  more 
dangerous  offenders  have  longer  incar- 
ceration periods,  20  percent  of  the  peni- 
tentiary inmates  state  the.v  had  a  ho- 
mosexual experience  in  their  current 
Federal  institution.  In  response  to  the 
question.  "Have  you  had  a  homosexual 
experience  in  a  prison  as  an  adulf"  30 
percent  responded,  "yes   " 

The  study  also  showed  that  some 
Federal  inmates  were  victims  of  sexual 
assault.  Nine  percent  responded  posi- 
tively when  asked  if  anyone  had  forced 
or  attempted  to  force  the  inmate  to 
perform  sex  against  his  will  while  in  a 
prison.  Two  p)ercent  of  the  Federal  in- 
mates were  targets  in  a  Federal  insti- 
tution; 0  6  percent  of  Federal  inmates 
were  forced  to  perform  an  undesired 
sex  act  in  Federal  prison:  0.3  percent  of 
Federal  Inmates  were  sodomized  in  a 
Federal  institution. 

Section  15  of  the  bill  would  impose 
mandatory  testing  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Specifically,  this  provi- 
sion would  require  testing  prior  to  en- 
trance and  annual  testing  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  first  proposed 
annual  testing  in  the  military,  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  have  begun 
yearly  testing.  The  Army  and  the  Air 
Force,  unfortunately,  test  only  every  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  for  all  military 
personnel  to  be  tested  annually  for  in- 
fection with  human  immunodeficiency 
virus. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  blood 
transfusions  in  times  of  crises.  In  those 
situations,  soldiers  are  assigned  a 
blood  partner  and  blood  is  not  tested 
prior  to  transfusions.  In  cases  where  a 
member  of  the  military  is  unaware 
that  he  is  infected  with  the  virus,  he 
may  be  the  recipient  of  blood  tainted 
with  the  lethal  AIDS  virus. 


Mr.  President,  we  owe  it  to  our  sol- 
diers, who  risk  their  lives  to  protect 
our  freedom,  to  protect  them  from  the 
deadly  AIDS  virus. 

Section  16  would  require  routine  test- 
ing of  all  veterans  under  the  age  of  40 
seeking  inpatient  treatment  in  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
numbers  of  AIDS  patients  in  the  VA 
system  have  skyrocketed.  As  of  No- 
vember 1990,  over  8.000  people  have 
been  diagnosed  with  AIDS  and  cared 
for  in  our  172  XA  medical  centers.  Of 
course,  this  probably  represents  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  since  these  are 
people  with  AIDS  rather  than  people 
infected  with  the  .AIDS  virus. 

AIDS  testing  is  necessary.  It  will  en- 
sure an  accurate  diagnosis.  It  gives  the 
veterans  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
most  up-to-date  care  in  AIDS  treat- 
ment, and  it  will  provide  a  valuable  op- 
portunity to  educate  the  veteran  about 
AIDS,  whether  or  not  he  decides  to  be 
tested  for  the  disease. 

Mr.  President,  the  AIDS  test  will  en- 
sure optimum  care  for  the  veteran  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus.  Research 
suggests  that  early  detection  and 
treatment  of  individuals  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus  or  those  with  AIDS-re- 
lated  Complex  [ARC]  reap  more  favor- 
able results  than  treatment  of  patients 
with  full-blown  AIDS. 

Routinely  testing  during  an  epidemic 
is  nothing  new.  Mr.  President.  We  did 
it  during  the  syphilis  epidemic  and  we 
should  do  it  today  with  a  disease  which 
is  far  more  lethal  and  spreading  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  syphilis  epi- 
demic of  the  1930's. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  would  also  re- 
quire officials  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  notify  all  spouses  and  sex- 
ual partners  discovered  during  counsel- 
ing about  their  potential  AIDS  infec- 
tion. 

Section  17  would  require  routine  test- 
ing of  individuals  seeking  treatment 
for  tuberculosis  at  federally  funded  tu- 
berculosis centers. 

Tuberculosis,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
latest  of  the  known  diseases  associated 
with  the  AIDS  epidemic.  Unlike  other 
opportunistic  infections,  however,  it  is 
an  air-born  virus  and,  as  far  as  current 
research  shows,  is  far  more  easily  con- 
tracted than  the  other  opportunistic 
infections  associated  with  AIDS. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Cases  of  TB  have  increased  at 
alarming  rates.  In  New  York  City  tu- 
berculosis incidence  rates  have  in- 
creased 60  percent  since  1980. 

According  to  some  research  AIDS  is 
largely  to  blame  for  the  rise  in  TB.  Ac- 
cording to  an  April  1987  study  by  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Pltchenik: 

Tuberculous- infected  patients  who  develop 
T-cell  Immunodericiency  are  at  increased 
risk  of  contracting  tuberculosis,  and  this  dis- 
ease appears  to  occur  with  increased  fre- 
quency among  patients  with  acquired 
immunodenciency  syndrome. 


Numerous  other  studies  have  found  a 
direct  correlation  between  ,A.IDS  and 
tuberculosis. 

.A.IDS  testing  of  patients  suspected  of 
having  TB  is  wise  health  policy.  Mr. 
President.  It  will  guarantee  an  accu- 
rate diagnosis.  A  number  of  doctors,  in- 
cluding the  Public  Health  Service, 
have  recommended  dual  testing  be- 
cause immunosuppression  can  result  in 
a  false  negative  test  result. 

Mr,  President,  routine  AIDS  testing 
for  those  infected  with  the  tuberculin 
virus  will  ensure  an  accurate  diagnosis 
and  proper  treatment  for  an  individual 
infected  with  the  tuberculin  virus. 

Section  18  requires  routine  testing  in 
federally  funded  drug  treatment  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  intravenous  drug  use 
is  the  primary  transporter  of  the  AIDS 
virus  into  the  heterosexual  commu- 
nity. 

Section  19  would  require  that  feder- 
ally funded  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease centers  to  routinely  test  incoming 
patients  for  the  AIDS  virus 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret  m  pub- 
lic health  circles  that  an  alarming  per- 
centage of  men  and  women  attending 
STD  clinics  are  also  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus. 

In  a  January  1988  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  researchers  concluded: 

It.  particular,  we  are  concerned  by  the 
equal  rates  of  HIV  infection  in  young  hetero- 
sexual men  and  women,  and  the  close  asso- 
ciation of  HIV  infection  with  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  such  as  syphilis,  genital  her- 
pes, and  genital  warts. 

Researchers  are  also  finding  that 
clinic  attendees  who  are  infected  with 
the  virus  are  not  at  high  risk  of  con- 
tracting AIDS.  In  a  report  released  by 
the  National  Institute  for  Allergies  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  researchers  stated: 

Among  the  most  significant  of  the  study's 
finding  was  that  one-third  of  the  infected 
men  and  one  half  of  all  the  infected  women 
were  either  unaware  of  or  did  not  acknowl- 
edge behavior  considered  to  be  at  high-risk 
for  HIV  exposure. 

Realizing  the  strong  correlation  be- 
tween an  STD  infection  and  infection 
with  the  AIDS  virus,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  have  recommended 
AIDS  testing  in  STD  centers.  This  sec- 
tion would  require  AIDS  testing  in  all 
those  centers  receiving  Federal  dollars. 

Section  20  would  return  the  United 
States  to  a  sound  public  health-based 
immigration  policy. 

On  June  2,  1987,  the  U.S.  Senate  voted 
96-0  to  protect  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  adding  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  to  the  list  of 
"dangerous  contagious  diseases"  for 
which  an  immigrant  can  be  excluded 
from  entry  into  this  Nation. 

In  1987,  the  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proved my  AIDS  immigration  amend- 
ment because  it  was,  and  is.  good  pub- 
lic health  policy.  In  fact.  I  offered  my 
amendment  on  the  reconrmendation  of 
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the  then  Surgeon  General  Dr.  Koop  and 
other  officials  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  I  atfreed  with  General  Koop.  as 
did  every  one  of  my  colleagues,  liberal 
and  conservative.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, that  the  public  health  of  this 
Nation  will  be  at  risk  if  the  United 
States  continued  to  allow  immigrants 
with  AIDS  into  this  country. 

Incredibly.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  officials  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  will  now  remove  the  AIDS  im- 
migration prohibition  as  well  as  the 
prohibitions  now  placed  on  all  people 
with  sexually  transmitted  diseases  who 
attempt  to  enter  this  country. 

I  had  assumed  that  every  possible  po- 
litical concession  had  been  made  to  the 
AIDS  lobby,  and  to  the  homosexual 
rights  movement  which  fuels  it,  but 
what  is  now  going  on  at  HHS  is  beyond 
belief. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  the  public 
health  agenda  of  America  has  been 
torn  apart  by  the  AIDS  movement,  and 
that  innocent  children -like  Ryan 
White — continue  to  die  because  the 
lobby  and  its  allies  promote  civil 
rights  rather  than  public  safety^"  Ap- 
parently not.  because  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration are  bowing  to  the  inces- 
sant cries  of  the  homosexual  rights 
movement  to  throw  open  the  flood- 
gates which  our  sensible  immigration 
restrictions  have  previously  kept  shut. 

The  administration  at  first  at- 
tempted to  appease  the  homosexual 
rights  fanatics  by  creating  a  special 
immigration  waiver  policy.  Under  this 
policy  people  with  HIV  may  enter  the 
country  for  up  to  30  days  to  attend 
medical  conferences,  receive  medical 
treatment,  or  vistil  family  members. 
In  order  to  gain  this  waiver,  however, 
the  infected  individuals  must  answer 
question  about  their  medical  condition, 
including  whether  or  not  they  are  In- 
fected with  HIV 

Of  course,  the  homosexuals  were  not 
happy  and  they  will  never  be  until  ho- 
mosexuality is  elevated  to  the  civil 
rights  equivalent  of  race  and  religion — 
they  cried  discrimination  They 
claimed  that  .\merica  is  stigmatizing 
homosexuals  and  that  everyone  should 
be  allowed  to  come  into  this  country 
without  disclosing  his  or  her  medical 
condition. 

At  the  behest  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  AIDS  and  HHS  Secretary 
Louis  Sullivan,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  to  allow  HHS  to  re- 
move the  HIV  immigration  restriction. 
In  addition,  on  April  13,  1990,  the  ad- 
ministration i.ssued  a  special  10-day 
visa  to  allow  anyone  who  wants  to  at- 
tend so-called  medical  conferences, 
such  as  the  AIDS  conferences  in  San 
Francisco  last  year,  to  come  into  the 
country 

What  Is  the  logic  In  treating  HIV  dif- 
ferently from  other  dangerous  diseases 
when    the    great    differences    between 


Aros  and  the  others  is  that  AIDS  kills 
every  time'' 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  not  pro- 
moting a  health  agenda.  It  is  promot- 
ing an  agenda  skewed  to  placate  the 
appetite  of  a  radical  and  repugnant  po- 
litical movement.  Once  again  the  poli- 
tics of  AIDS  is  given  priority  over  com- 
mon sense  and  the  public  good. 

Let's  once  and  for  all  set  the  record 
straight:  The  Helms  amendment,  as  my 
colleagues  affirmed  in  1987,  is  sound 
policy   And  it  works. 

In  late  1989  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
the  American  Medical  Association 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  AIDS 
immigration  policy  makes  medical 
sense.  The  AMA  resolution  said; 

Immigrants  have  historically  undergone  a 
health  assessment  before  admission  Into  the 
citizenship  process  To  exclude  HIV  infection 
from  the  health  assessment  of  those  seeking 
United  States  citizenship  would  be  a  change 
In  long  standing  U.S.  policy  and  difficult  ui 
justify  on  medical,  scientific,  or  economic 
grounds. 

Although  the  delegates  opposed  man- 
datory testing  of  all  visitors,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  does  not  re- 
quire AIDS  testing  for  nonimmigrants. 
Rather,  it  asks  visitors  if  they  have 
any  of  the  diseases  which  are  on  the 
list  of  dangerous  contagious  diseases. 

An  article  in  the  August  25,  1989, 
issue  of  Morbidity  and  Mortality  Week- 
ly Reports  [MMWR],  a  publication  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  docu- 
ments cases  of  HIV-2  infection  which 
have  been  discovered  by  public  health 
authorities  as  a  result  of  the  Helms 
amendment.  For  the  information  of 
Senators,  HIV-2,  according  to  the  CDC, 
is  rare  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
prevalent  outside  of  our  borders.  In 
fact  the  CDC  credits  the  mandatory 
medical  screening  process  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  HIV-2  cases. 

In  other  words  the  Helms  amendment 
works 

Mr  President,  let  no  one  assume  that 
the  AIDS  lobbyists  will  stop  here  Each 
day  they  grow  more  strident.  Each  day 
they  clamor  for  more  special  rights  and 
more  and  more  money  to  be  funneled 
to  AIDS  programs.  There  is  not  a  cor- 
responding call  for  a  measured  and  sen- 
sible public  health  response  to  this  dis- 
ease. 

Congress  should  put  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the 
AIDS  lobby,  on  notice.  The  existing 
immigration  law  works  for  the  good  of 
all  the  Ameruan  people,  it  must  not  be 
treated  like  a  special  interest  football 
to  be  kicked  around  at  the  whim  of  any 
militant  group  and  its  ap<ilogist8  in 
government  1  intend  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  see  that  the  AIDS  immigration 
prohibition  remains  in  place  If  I  lose, 
the  American  people  will  lose  also 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks. Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
AIDS  issue  should  be  addressed  as  a 
public    health   problem    not   as   a  civil 


rights  one.  Strides  have  been  made  in 
the  right  direction  but  a  long  journey 
lies  ahead.  Research  to  discover  more 
about  the  virus  and  how  it  spreads  is 
mandatory  if  we  are  ever  going  to  dis- 
cover a  vaccine.  Education  and  coun- 
seling are  laudable  efforts  but  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  government. 
State  and  Federal,  should  not  be  afraid 
to  take  steps  to  contain  the  AIDS 
virus.  This  bill  serves  as  a  vital  first 
step. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  185 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SEmON  I.  SHORT  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "AIDS  Con- 
trol Act  of  1991  ■■ 
SEC.  2.  RECORnKEEPI.NG. 

Part  B  of  title  111  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  318  (42  U  S  C.  247c)  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC  3I«A.  RECORDKEEPING  OF  CASES  OF  AC 
(Vl.'IK»:i)  I.MMINF.  DEFIl  lE.NCY  ,SYN 
DROME,  ACQIIRED  IMMINT  DEFI 
CIENCY  RElj^TED  lO.MPLEX  A-VD 
HIMA.\  IMMLNODEFICIENCY  VIRLS 
INFEt~nONS. 

"The  Dlrei.'i)r  ■f  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  shall   iceep  records  of  cases  of  indi- 
viduals  who   are    infected    with    the    human 
immunodeficiency  virus". 
SEC.  3.  TESTING  OF  BUX)D. 

Section  351(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U  SO  262(d>)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

■•i3)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  AIDS  Control  Act  of 
1990,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  require  that,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  license  under  this  section,  any  en- 
tity that  collects  or  distributes  blood  or 
blood  components  or  derivatives  shall  test 
all  donors  of  such  blood  for  the  presence  of 
the  human  Immunodeficiency  virus  prior  to 
accepting  a  contribution  of  such  blood 
SEC.      4.       I'ERMrrnNG       directed      an-d 

AtTOlyOGOUS  BLOOD  DONATIONa 

Section  361<di  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use  262(d))  (as  amended  by  section 
3i  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs 

"(4)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  AIDS  Control  Act  of 
1990,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reg'ula- 
lions  to  require  that,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  license  under  this  section,  any  en- 
tity that  collects  or  distributes  blood  or 
blood  components  or  derivatives^ 

■■(A I  permit  blix>d  donations  made  by  a 
donor  t<i  be  used  directly  for  blood  trans- 
fusions for  such  donor  or  for  an  individual 
designated  by  the  donor: 

■(B)  permit  a  donor  of  blood  to  direct  that 
any  blood  donated  by  such  donor  t>e  used  in 
a  blood  transfusion  for  .such  donor  or  for  an 
individual  designat.ed  liv  such  donor  if  the 
blood  type  of  such  donated  hlCKtd  Is  compat- 
ible with  the  blood  type  of  such  donor  or  the 
blood  type  of  the  deslgnat.ed  individual,  as 
the  case  may  t*.  and  the  use  of  such  donated 
blood  13  not  contralndicated.  as  determined 


by  the  physician  of  such  donor  or  such  des- 
ignated individual,  as  the  case  may  be:  and 

■iCi  permit  blood  donated  in  accordance 
with  subparagraphs  lAi  or  iBi  to  be  used  for 
an  individual  other  than  the  donor  or  an  in- 
dividual designated  by  a  donor,  as  the  case 
may  be.  if— 

"(1)  the  physician  of  such  donor  or  such 
designated  individual  determines  that  there 
is  a  more  immediate  need  for  such  blood,  or 

"(ID  the  donor  consents  to  the  use  of  such 
blood  for  an  individual  other  than  the  donor 
or  such  designated  individual. 

"(5)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  paragraph  i4i  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  entity  to  which  such  paragraph 
applies  is  only  required  to  permit  the  dona- 
tion.«i  of  blood  descntjed  in  such  paragraph 
during  the  normal  t)usiness  hours  of  such  en- 
tity ■■ 

SEC  S.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RECIPIENT  OF 
.SERVICES  AUTHORIZED  CNDER 
TITLE  X  OF  THE  PIBUC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT. 

Section  1006  >j{  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  300a^)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  A  grant  may  be  made  or  a  contract  en- 
tered Into  under  this  title  only  after  the  in- 
tended recipient  provides  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  such  recipient 
of  the  grant  or  contract  will,  prior  to  provid- 
ing to  any  individual  any  services  with 
amounts  appropriated  under  this  title,  in- 
form the  individual  — 

"(1)  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  particular 
contraceptive  method  provided  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  the  recipient  as  a  method  to  pre- 
vent infection  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  and  a  comparison  of 
such  effectiveness  with  the  effectiveness  of 
sexual  abstinence. 

■■i2)  that  many  individuals  who  are  in- 
fected with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  will  develop  acquired 

immunodeficiency     syndrome,     which     is    a 
fatal  disease,  and 

"(3i  that  the  most  effective  way  to  avoid 
becoming       Infected       with       the       human 
immunodeficiency   virus  is   to  abstain   from 
homosexual  relations,  from  heterosexual  re- 
lations outside  of  a  monogamous  marriage, 
and  from  the  sharing  of  needles  used  to  ad- 
minister intravenous  drugs    ■- 
SEC.  8.  CONDITIONS  ON  GRANTS  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION.   TREATMEIVT.    AND    CON 
TROL  OF  ACQUIRED  IMMLTME   DEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME. 

Title  XXV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part 

"Part  C— Prohibition  on  awarding  of 

Grants 

-sec.   2531.    prohibition   on   awarding   of 

GRANTS. 

"The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  title  to  any  State  or  political  sul)- 
division  of  any  State  to  support  a  project  for 
education,  testing,  or  counseling  concerning 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome  unless 
the  State  has  taken  administrative  or  legis- 
lative action  to  require  that— 

"(1)  any  physician  practicing  in  the  State 
report  to  the  appropriate  State  public  health 
authorities  the  name  and  address  of  any  In- 
dividual residing  in  the  State  who  is  treated 
by  such  physician  and  known  by  such  physi- 
cian to  be  infected  with  the  human 
Immunodeficiency  virus. 

"i2i  any  physician  or  medical  technician 
who  analyzes  the  results  of  clinical  tests  per- 
formed in  the  State  report  to  the  appropriate 
State  public  health  authorities  the  name  and 


address  of  any  individual  residing  in  the 
State  who  is  determined  as  a  result  of  an 
analysis  conducted  by  such  physician  or 
medical  technician  to  be  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus:  and 

"(3)  reporting  under  the  laws  described  in 
paragraphs  di  and  (2i  to  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  State  laws  regulating  the  con- 
fidentiality of  records  maintained  by  the 
State  or  individuals  with  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases". 

SEC.  7.  SPOUSAL  NOTIFICATION. 

Part  C  of  title  XXV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  6)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC.  2532.  SPOUSAL  NOTIFICATION. 

"(a)  Prohibition  on  Use  of  Funds.— The 
Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant  under  this 
title  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
any  State,  nor  shall  any  other  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act.  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended in  any  State  unless  such  State  takes 
administrative  or  legislative  action  to  re- 
quire that,  within  30  days  of  diagnosis,  a 
pood  faith  effort  shall  be  made  to  notify  a 
spouse  of  an  ALDS-mfecled  patient  that  such 
ALDS-infected  patient  is  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus. 

"(bi  Effective  Date.— Subsection  lai  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  a  State  on  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  calendar  year  following  the  first 
regular  session  of  the  legislative  body  of 
such  State  that  is  convened  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section 

"(C)  Definitions,— As  used  in  this  section 

"(I)  AIDS- infected  patient— The  term 
AIDS-infected  patient'  means  any  pjerson 
who  has  been  diagnosed  by  a  physician  or 
surgeon  practicing  medicine  in  such  State  to 
be  infected  with  the  human 

immunodeficiency  virus. 

"(2i  State. --The  term  'State'  means  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States 

"(3)  Spouse.— The  term  'spouse'  means  a 
person  who  is  or  at  any  time  since  December 
31.  1976.  has  been  the  marriage  partner  of  a 
person  diagnosed  as  an  AIDS-mfected  pa- 
tient. 

"(4)  Good  Fatth  Effort— a  'good  faith'  ef- 
fort includes,   but  is  not  limited  to.  a  cer- 
tified letter  sent  to  the  last  known  address 
of  the  spouse". 
SEC.  8.  BATHHOUSES. 

Part  C  of  title  XXV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  6  and 
amended  by  section  7)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 
"SEC.  2S33.  BATHHOUSES. 

"(ai  Prohibition.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  in  any  State  if  such  St-ate  does 
not  close  all  bathhouses  where  a  pattern  of 
continuous  homosexual  sexual  activity  or 
continuous  illegal  intravenous  drug  use  oc- 
curs. 

"lb)  Homosexual  Activitt  — The  homo- 
sexual activity  described  in  sut)section  (ai 
means  any  sexual  activity  between  two  or 
more  males  as  described  in  section  2256(2)(A)) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code 

"(c)  Illegal  Drugs.— The  illegal  drug  use 
described  In  subsection  la)  means  and  in- 
cludes any  controlled  substance  as  defined  in 
section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substance 
Act  (21  use.  802(6)). 

"idi    Bathhouse —The    term     'bathhouse' 
means  any  business  that  charges  a  fee  for  ad- 
mission and  for  that  fee  offers  the  use  of  one 
or  more  of  the  following — 
(1 1  a  swimming  pool; 


(2)  a  spa  or  whirlpool;  or 
1 3 '  a  com.munal  bath. 

"(C)  State —The  term  'State'  means  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

"(fi  Failure  to  Act —If  on  January  1  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  first  regular 
session  that  is  convened  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  such  State  fails  to 
take  the  action  as  descrit)ed  :n  subsection 
(a),  it  shall  refund  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  that  date  such  sums  as  it  received 
in  accordance  with  this  section  ", 
SEC.  9.  PROHIBFTION  ON  USE  OF  FUTsTK  FOR 
NXEDLES  A.ND  SYRINGES. 

Part  C  of  title  XXV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  6  and 
amended  by  sections  7  and  8)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  r.ew  section 

-SEC.  2534    PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  Fl-VDS  FOR 
N-EEDLES  AND  SYTUNGES. 

"None  of  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  to  provide  individuals 
with  hypodermic  needles  or  syringes  sc^  that 
such  individuals  may  use  illegal  drugs,  or  to 
distribute  bleach  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
needles  for  such  use 

SEC.    10.   PROHIBITION   ON   USE   OF  FUNDS  FOR 
CONTX)MS. 

Part  C  of  title  XXV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  las  added  by  section  6  and 
amended  by  sections  7,  8.  and  9i.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section 

-SEC.  2535.  PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR 
CONT)OMS. 

"None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  shall  be  used  in  any  manner  to  pro- 
vide persons  with  condoms  Furthermore, 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  to  promote  condoms  as  a 
method  t«  prevent  the  spread  of  AlDs 
SEC.  11.  PROHIBITION  ON  PROMOTION  OF  HOM» 
SEXUAL  ACTIVITY. 

Part  C  of  title  XXV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  las  added  by  section  6  and 
amended  by  sections  7.  8.  9.  and  10  •  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
-SEC.  253*.  PROHIBITION  ON  PROMOTION  OF  Ha 

MOSEXUAL  AcrrrvTrY 

"lai  Ln  General.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  shall  be  used  tc 
provide  AIDS  education,  information,  or  pre- 
vention materials  and  activities  that  pro- 
mote or  encourage,  directly  or  indirectly, 
homosexual  sexual  activities. 

"(b)  Requirement  —Education  informa- 
tion, and  prevention  activities  and  materials 
paid  for  with  funds  appropriated  under  this 
.^ct  shall  emphasize — 

"ill  abstinence  from  sexual  activity  out- 
side a  sexually  monogamous  marriage  on- 
eluding  abstinence  from  homosexual  sexual 
activities):  and 

"(2)  abstinence  from  the  use  of  illegal  in- 
travenous drugs 

••(c)  Homosexual  AcnvTrv  — The  homo- 
sexual activity  referred  to  in  subsection  (b) 
includes  any  sexual  activity  between  two  or 
more  males  as  described  in  section  2236(2)(A) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code 

■•(d)  Illegal  Substances —The  illegal 
drugs  referred  to  in  subsections  (ai  and  (b) 
includes  any  controlled  substance  as  defined 
in  section  102(6)  of  the  Controlled  Substance 
Act  (21  use   802(6)). 

•■(e)  Failure  to  Comply  —If  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  finds  that  a 
recipient  of  funds  under  this  Act  has  failed 
to  comply  with  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  recipient,  if  the  funds  are 
paid  directly  to  the  recipient,  or  notify  the 
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state  If  the  recipient  receives  the  funds  from 
the  State,  of  such  finding  and  thatr— 

"(1)  no  further  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
the  recipient; 

"(2)  no  further  funds  shall  be  provided  to 
the  State  with  respect  to  noncompliance  by 
the  individual  recipient; 

"(3)  further  payment  shall  be  limited  to 
those  recipients  not  partlclpatlngr  In  such 
noncompliance;  and 

"(4)  the  recipient  shall  repay  to  the  United 
States,  amounts  found  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  accordanie  with  this  section". 
SEC.  12.  HIV  TEST  ANT)  NOTIFICATION  AS  A  CON- 
DITION OF  MARRIAGE  UCEN8ES. 

Part  C  of  title  X.W  .-f  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  6  and 
amended  by  sections  7.  8.  9.  and  10)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  2533.  HIV  TE.ST1NG  AND  NiXnFICATlON  AS  A 
CONUITION  OF  MAKKIA<.K.  U- 
CENSES. 

"(a)  Is  General.— None  of  the  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  use  in  any  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  territory  of  the  United  States  un- 
less such  State.  District  or  territory  re 
quires,  as  a  condition  for  the  granting  of  a 
marriage  license,  a  test  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  individuals  applying  for  such  a  license 
are  Infected  with  the  human 
Immunodeficiency  virus  and  that  both  indi 
vlduals  seeking  such  license  shall  be  notified 
of  each  test  result. 

"(b)  Effective  Date.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  a  State.  District, 
or  territory  on  January  I  of  the  calendar 
year  following  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
legislative  body  of  the  State.  District,  or  ter- 
ritory that  Is  convened  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .^^t 

SEC.  IS.  PK<)TK(T1N(;  THE  NATION'S  HlOOl)  AND 
TISSUE  SUPPLY. 

(a)  In  General  Part  1  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  89  the  following  new  chapter 

-CHAPTER  90— PUBLIC  HEALTH 
PRESERVATION 
•Sec 

"1831.    Contamination    of   blood    and    tissue 
supply 

"4    IH31.    Cuntamination    of   blood    and    (issue 
supply 

"(ai  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Individual 
to  knowingly  donate,  or  to  knowingly  at- 
tempt to  donate  blood,  semen,  or  organs.  If 
such  Individual  - 

"(1)  knows,  on  the  basis  of  clinical  or  lab- 
oratory evidence,  that  such  individual  Is  In- 
fected with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus; 

"(2)  is  a  male  individual  who  has  had  sex- 
ual Intercourse  with  another  male  individual 
at  any  time  on  or  after  January  1.  19T7; 

"(3)  Is  an  Individual  who.  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  19T7.  is  or  has  been  a  user  of  any  Intra- 
venous drug  the  sale,  distribution,  or  use  of 
which  is  prohibited  under  Federal  or  State 
law  at  the  time  the  individual  Injected  the 
drug; 

"(4)  is  an  individual  who  has  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  from  Haiti,  the  Central  Af- 
rican Republic.  Zaire.  Rwanda.  Burundi,  the 
Congo.  Chad,  or  Uganda  on  or  after  January 
1.  19T7. 

"(5i  is  an  individual  who  has  hemophilia 
and  has  received  a  clotting  factor  con- 
centrate on  or  after  .lanuary  1.  1977; 

"(6)  is  an  Individual  who  has  t-ngaged  in 
prostitution  on  or  after  .January  1.  1977. 

"(7)  Is  an  individual  who  has  had  sexual 
intercourse  with  an  individua.'  descrlljed  in 
paragraph  1 1).  i2),  (3).  i4),  i5),  (fii.  i8).  or  i9); 


"(8)  is  an  individual  who  has  used  a  needle 
for  an  intravenous  drug  injection  that  the 
individual  knows  has  previously  been  used 
for  an  Intravenous  drug  injection  by  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3).  (4), 
(5).  (6).  (7).  or  (9); 

"(9)  knows  such  individual  is  at  high  risk 
of  contracting  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  (as  defined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control);  or 

"(10)  is  an  Individual  who  has  engaged  in 
an  activity  that  such  individual  knows 
places  such  individual  at  a  high  risk  of  con- 
tracting such  syndrome  (as  defined  by  such 
Director). 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both. 

■(ci  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
sexual  intercourse"  Includes  the  acts  de- 
scribed In  section  2255<2MA)  of  this  title". 

ibi  Chapter  analysis. -TTie  chapter  anal- 
ysis at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  title  18  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  for 
chapter  89  the  following: 

•nW    Public  Health  Prf-wriHtion      IMl". 

SEC.  14.  r>:sTiN(;  of  ffdfkai  pkis4>.ner.s. 

la)  Ln  lirSKii.^;       CL.iij'.iT  Ki.'j  :  :  i»irl  UI  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 
"i  4087.  AIDS  testing 

"(a)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  test  each  person  incarcerated  in  a  Fed- 
eral penal  or  correctional  institution  for  in- 
fection with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus— 

"(1)  on  the  date  such  person  enters  a  Fed- 
eral penal  or  correctional  institution; 

(2)  every  12  months  after  the  date  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (li;  and 

"(3i  at  such  other  times  as  the  Director  de- 
termines are  appropriate 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  report  to  the  Director  of  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  the  incidence  of  each  indi- 
vidual who  tests  positively  for  Infection  with 
the  human  Immunodeficiency  virus. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  AIDS  Control  Act  of 
1969,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  that 
each  individual  tested  under  this  section  who 
tests  positively  for  infection  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus— 

"(I  I  be  placed  in  separate  residential  facili- 
ties in  a  penal  or  correctional  institution.  If 
possible,  and 

"(2)  be  restricted  from  holding  any  em- 
ployment in  a  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tion which  Involves  duties  that  may  Increase 
the  transmission  of  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  such  as  assign- 
ments in  blood  services,  the  barber  shop,  or 
medical  and  dental  services  In  any  capac- 
ity.". 

(b)  Table  of  Sections.— The  taye  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  305  of  part  UI  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following' 

4087  AIDS  t<»9ting  ■ 
SEC.  IS  DIS«iCAUFICATION  OF  PERSONS  FOR  IN 
OCCnON  OH  RETENTION  IN  THE 
ARMED  FOHCF_S  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
INFECTION  WITH  THE  Hl'MAN 
IMMCNODEFICIENCY  VTRIS. 

(a)  In  Genekal -Chapter  49  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section 


"i  98.1.  Diitqualiriration  uf  persons  for  induc- 
tion or  retention  on  the  basis  of  infection 
with  the  human  immunodericiency  virus 

la;  K.XLi'pl  ai  provided  in  subsection 
(dK2),  no  person  may  be  inducted  Into  or  re- 
tained In  the  armed  forces  (other  than  in  a 
retired  status)  if  it  is  determined,  on  the 
basis  of  a  test  or  tests  administered  to  such 
person  under  subsection  (b).  that  ..uch  person 
Is  Infected  with  the  human 

immunodeficiency  virus. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned— 

"(1)  each  person  examined  for  induction 
and  re-enllstment  into  the  armed  forces  shall 
be  tested  for  infection  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  before  Induction. 

■(2)  each  member  of  the  armed  forces  shall 
be  tested  for  infection  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  at  least  once  each 
year; 

"(3)  each  time  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  is  admitted  to  any  medical  facility  of 
the  uniformed  services  or  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  order  to  receive  In-patient 
care  In  such  facility,  such  member  shall  be 
tested  for  infection  with  the  human 
Immunodeficiency  virus,  and 

"(4)  each  member  of  the  armed  forces  shall 
be  tested  for  infection  with  the  human 
Immunodeficiency  virus  at  such  times  (other 
than  the  times  specified  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3i  of  this  subsection)  as  the  Secretary 
concerned  considers  appropriate". 

(b)  Table  of  Sections. —The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  49  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following; 

"9830.  Disqualification  of  persons  for  induc- 
tion or  retention  on  the  basis  of 
infection  with  the  human 
immunodeflcipncy  virus." 

SEC    16.  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  TESTING. -Section  124(b)  of  Veterans' 
Benefits  and  Ser\'lces  Act  of  1988  (38  U.S.C. 
4133note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Testing  —(11  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  a  program  under  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  routinely  tests  each 
patient  to  whom  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  furnishing  health  care  or  services,  as 
described  in  paragraph  (2).  for  the  human 
Immunodeficiency  virus  to  determine  wheth- 
er such  patient  is  infected  with  the  virus 

■■(2)  Patients  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
are — 

"lAi  patients  who  are  receiving  treatment 
for  Intravenous  drug  abuse; 

"(B)  patients  who  are  receiving  treatment 
for  a  disease  associated  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus; 

"(C)  patients  who  are  receiving  treatment 
for  a  sexually  transmitted  disease; 

•(Di  patients  who  are  otherwise  at  high 
risk  for  Infection  with  such  virus,  and 

"(E)  patients  seeking  in-patient  treatment 
who  are  40  and  under. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  provide  pre- 
and  post-test  counseling  to  each  patient  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2i   " 

(bi  Disclosure  to  Spouse  or  Sexual 
Partners —Section  4132  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  rpdesiirnaling  subsection  (Ti  as  sub- 
section (g).  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  i  fi 

"ifxli  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  and 
subject  to  paragraph  (2i  of  this  subsection,  a 
physician  or  a  professional  counselor  shall 
disclose  information  or  records  indicating 
that  a  patient  or  subject  is  infected  with  the 


human  immunodeficiency  virus  if  the  disclo- 
sure is  made  to- 

"(A)  the  current  spouse  of  the  patient. 

"(B»  any  other  person  who  at  any  time 
since  December  31.  1976  has  been  the  mar- 
riage partner  of  the  patient;  or 

"(C)  to  any  individual  whom  the  patient  or 
subject  has.  during  the  process  of  profes- 
sional counseling  or  of  testing  to  determine 
whether  the  patient  or  subject  is  infected 
with  such  virus,  identified  as  being  a  sexual 
partner  of  such  patient  or  subject. 

"(2i  A  disclosure  under  paragraph  ili  may 
be  made  by  a  physician  or  counselor  other 
than  the  physician  or  counselor  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (li(A)  if  such  physician  or  coun- 
selor is  unavailable  to  make  the  disclosure 
by  reason  of  absence  or  termination  of  em- 
ployment ■' 
SEC.  n  USE  OF  PREVE^^nvE  health  services 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Regulations  —Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  the 
recipient  of  moneys  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 317  of  the  Public  Health  Ser\'ice  Act  (42 
use  247b)  to- 

(1>  routinely  test  each  person  receiving 
treatment  for  tuberculosis  to  determine  if 
such  person  is  Infected  with  the  human 
Immunodeficiency  virus;  and 

(2)  provide  pre-  and  post-test  counseling  on 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  to 
each  such  person 

ibi  CoNF"iDE.vTiAl.rTY.  — In  promulgating  reg- 
ulations under  subsection  (ai.  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  confidentiality  shall  be 
provided  to  those  tested  under  such  regula- 
tions in  accordance  with  section  552(a)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
SEC.  18.  REQUIREMENT  OF  TESTING  BY  BLOCK 
GRANT  RECIPIENTS. 

lai  Regulations  -Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  the 
recipient  of  grant  moneys  under  subpart  1  of 
part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U  S  C.  300x  et  seq  )  to— 

(1)  routinely  test  each  person  receiving 
treatment  for  substance  abuse  through  funds 
provided  under  such  subpart  for  substance 
abuse  to  determine  if  such  person  is  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus. 
and 

i2)  provide  pre-  and  post-test  counseling  on 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  to 
each  such  patient 

lb)  CONFIDENTIALITY'.  — In  promulgating  reg- 
ulations under  subsection  (ai,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  confidentiality  shall  be 
provided  to  those  tested  in  accordance  with 
section  552(at  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code 

SEC.    l».   PROGRAMS   FOR  THE    PREVENTION   OF 
THE  SPREAD  OP  AIDS. 

(a)  Reoui^tions  — Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  promulgate  regulations  requiring  the 
recipient  of  grant  moneys  appropriated 
under  section  318  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  use  247c )  to— 

(1)  routinely  test  each  person  receiving 
treatment  for  a  sexually  transmitted  disease 
from  the  recipient  to  determine  if  such  per- 
son is  infected  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus;  and 

(2i  provide  pre-  and  post-test  counseling  on 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  to 
each  such  pei-son 

(b)  Confidentiality— In  promulgating  reg- 
ulations under  subsection  lai.  the  Secretary 


shall    ensure    that    confidentiality    shall    be 
provided  to  those  tested  under  such  regula- 
tions  in   accordance   with   section   552iai   of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  20.  IMMIGRATION  REEORM. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  any  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  or  any  other 
Federal  official,  the  President  shall,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(a)(6)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  add  infection  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  and  syphillis 
to  the  list  of  dangerous  contagious  diseases 
contained  in  title  42  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 


By  Mr.  HELMS; 
S.  186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  permit 
family  planning  projects  to  offer  adop- 
tion services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

FEDERAL  ADOPTION  SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing:  the  Federal  Adop- 
tion Services  Act  of  1991.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  was  originally  projKised  by 
our  former  able  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Humphrey,  would 
amend  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  allow  family  planning 
services  to  provide  adoption  services. 

This  legislation  provides  that  family 
planning  clinics  may  offer  adoption 
services  based  on  their  understanding 
of  the  needs  of  the  community  as  well 
as  the  ability  of  the  individual  clinic  to 
provide  those  services. 

As  we  discovered  during  the  debate 
on  title  X  there  was  excessive  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  prevention  or  spacing 
of  pregnancies  and  the  limiting  of  the 
size  of  the  American  family.  But  the 
debate  should  have  been  about  much 
more.  It  should  have  been  about  the  af- 
firmation of  life.  That  is  why  adoption 
should  be  a  part  of  family  planning— 
the  benefits  are  obvious  for  parents  un- 
able to  care  for  children  as  well  as  for 
parents  who  are  unable  to  have  chil- 
dren. 

More  importantly.  Mr.  President, 
adoption  is  the  alternative  to  abortion. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  one  third  of 
the  women  who  use  title  X  services  are 
teenagers.  If  a  young  single  teenager 
finds  herself  pregnant  she  may  not  be 
aware  that  adoption  is  an  option.  The 
employees  of  the  family  planning  clinic 
may  be  as  poorly  informed.  The  Helms 
bill  would  change  that. 

Let  me  be  clear:  No  woman  would  be 
threatened  or  cajoled  into  giving  up 
her  child  for  adoption  but  she  would  be 
allowed  to  make  an  informed,  compas- 
sionate, judgment  based  on  all  avail- 
able options. 

This  legislation  is  written  to  provide 
family  planning  clinics  a  new  option.  It 
is  not  my  intent  to  force  family  plan- 
ning clinics  to  provide  adoption  serv- 
ices which  they  are  unable  to  offer. 
This  legislation  merely  makes  it  clear 
that  Federal  policy  will  allow  and 
hopefully  encourage  the  use  of  adop- 
tion as  a  means  of  family  planning. 


Mr.  President,  adoption  was  called  by 
a  wise  man.  the  loving  option.  I  have 
seen  the  joy  that  it  has  brought  to  my 
family  and  to  many  others.  In  a  world 
where  hundreds  of  children  are  mur- 
dered each  day — some  simply  because 
their  parents  do  not  like  the  sex  of  the 
child— why  not  give  life  a  chance 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  Govern- 
ment to  stand  for  the  most  innocent 
among  us.  Let  us  take  up  that  respon- 
sibility. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  to  ensure  that  adoption  does  not 
become  a  forgotten  weapon  m  the  war 
to  protect  our  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   186 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This   Act   may   be   cited   as  the  "Federal 
.Adoption  Ser\-ices  Act  of  1991", 
SEC.  2.  ADOPTION  SERVICES. 

Section  lOGKai  of  the  Public  Health  Sen-- 
ice  Act  i42  use  300(a;i  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentences:  'Such  projects  may  also  offer 
adoption  services  Any  adoption  services  pro- 
vided under  such  projects  shall  be  non- 
discriminatory as  to  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin." 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  187.  A  bill  to  protect  the  lives  of 
unborn  human  beings,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

unborn  children's  civil  rights  act 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  again  a  bill  entitled. 
the  Unborn  Children's  Civil  Rights  Act. 
If  enacted,  this  bill  would  take  a  first 
step  in  overcoming  the  Roe  versus 
Wade  decision. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  accom- 
plish four  things. 

First,  it  would  put  Congress  clearly 
on  record  as  finding  that  abortion 
takes  the  life  of  an  unborn  child,  that 
the  Constitution  sanctions  no  right  to 
abortion  and  that  Roe  versus  Wade  was 
erroneously  decided. 

Second,  it  would  prohibit  congres- 
sional appropriations  from  being  used 
to  piay  for  or  promote  abortion  In  this 
regard,  it  permanently  defunds  abor- 
tion, thereby  relieving  Congress  of  an- 
nual fights  over  abortion  restrictions 
in  appropriations  bills. 

Third,  it  would  end  certain  indirect 
funding  for  abortion  by  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination at  federally  funded  insti- 
tutions against  individuals  who  object 
in  conscience  to  abortion  and  by  cur- 
tailing attorneys"  fees  in  abortion-re- 
lated cases. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  for  appeals 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  right  if  a 
Federal    court    declares   State   restnc- 
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tion.s  (in  abortion  unconstitutional.  As 
a  practical  matter,  this  provision  will 
assure  Supreme  Court  reconsideration 
of  the  abortion  issue  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those 
times,  and  certainly  the  issue,  to  re- 
member, "Those  who  cannot  remember 
the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat  It." 
All  of  us  have  heard  this  wise 
admlnition  but  many  in  our  Govern- 
ment have  refused  to  heed  it.  A  half 
century  after  thousands  of  German 
Jews  died  at  the  hands  of  Hitler's 
Nazis,  we  have  forgotten  the  critical 
lesson  of  those  atrocities— that  all 
human  life  is  sacred  regardless  of  the 
color,  race,  religion,  or  physical  or 
mental  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  reliving 
the  Holocaust.  We  know  it  by  a  dif 
ferent  name.  It  is  called  abortion.  Yet, 
the  same  fate  that  was  met  by  millions 
of  Jews  is  being  met  by  millions  of  un- 
born children  right  here  in  this  coun- 
try. At  latest  count,  over  22  million  un- 
born children— the  most  innocent  of 
human  life — have  been  murdered. 

Abortion  has  become  a  tool  of  con- 
venience. Mr.  President.  We  have 
slipped  so  far  down  the  slippery  slope 
that  now  children  are  being  aborted  be- 
cause they  do  have  the  desired  hair 
color,  sex,  physical  attributes,  or  men- 
tal capabilities.  The  same  excuses  for 
murdering  countless  Jews  are  now 
being  used  to  justify  the  murder  of  the 
most  innocent  and  helpless  of  human- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  Roe  versus  Wade  was, 
simply  put.  an  unconstitutional  deci- 
sion. It  has  no  foundation  whatsoever 
in  the  text  or  history  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  invented  out  of  whole 
cloth.  As  Justice  White  said  in  his  dis- 
sent. Roe  was  an  exercise  in  raw  judi- 
cial power 

How  has  it  endured  for  17  long  years? 
Why  do  we  permit  some  4,000  unborn 
babies  to  perish  every  day  through  le- 
galized abortion? 

The  answer  is  woefully  simple.  Mr. 
President  Even  though  Roe  versus 
Wade  is  an  unconstitutional  decision. 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  right 
the  wrong — to  exercise  its  powers  to 
check  and  balance  a  usurping  Supreme 
Court  which  has  destroyed  the  right  to 
life  of  the  most  defenseless  arniong  us. 
The  powers  exist,  but  Congress  has 
nonetheless  p*'rmitted  Roe  to  stand  be- 
cause many  Members  of  Congress  are 
apf>arently  committed  to  legalized 
abortion  These  Members  share  the 
same  antihistorical.  secularized,  lib- 
eral view  of  law  and  public  order  as 
those  justices  who  who  gave  us  Roe 
versus  Wade  in  the  first  place 

In  their  view  -with  which  I  dis- 
agree—the Ten  Commandments  are  not 
the  eternal  rules  of  Almighty  God 
which  give  authority  to  human  law. 
but  the  transitory  precepts  of  a  bygone 
age  in  need  of  periodic  updating  by 
wiser  hea<ls  here  on  earth.  Of  course, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is.  there  is 


never  any  shortage  self-declared    wiser 
heads." 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons.  Roe 
versus  Wade  stands  and  the  holocaust 
continues.  It  is  not  the  Constitution  or 
our  system  of  government  which  is  at 
fault.  Ample  means  exist  within  them. 
even  apart  from  a  constitutional 
amendment,  to  overturn  Roe  The 
fault,  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, lies  in  a  failure  of  intellect  to 
perceive  the  true  nature  of  abortion 
and  a  failure  of  will  to  do  something 
about  it.  These  are  the  ingredients 
which  perpetuate  the  travesty  of  Roe 
versus  Wade- 
But.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  ever  hopeful  that, 
with  God's  help  and  human  effort, 
hearts  and  minds — even  in  Congress- 
will  change.  Enactment  of  the  Unborn 
Children's  Civil  Rights  Act.  certainly 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Unborn  Chil- 
dren's Civil  Rights  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  187 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  Tm^.. 

Thl.s  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unborn  Chil- 
dren's Civil  Rights  Act". 
SEC.  %.  FINDINCS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  sclentinc  evidence  demonstrates  that 
abortion  takes  the  life  of  an  unborn  child 
who  Is  a  living  human  being; 

(2)  a  right  to  abortion  is  not  secured  by  the 
Constitution;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  Roe  v  Wade  (410  U  S.  113) 
and  Doe  v.  Bolton  (410  U.S  179)  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  erred  In  not  recogniz- 
ing the  humanity  of  the  unborn  child  and  the 
compelling  interest  of  the  States  In  protect- 
ing the  lifp  "f  fiich  person  before  birth 

SEC.   S.    fHOHIBlTIOS    ON    USE   OF   FUNDS    FOR 

.\HORTU)N 
No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  shall  be 
used  to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn  child,  ex- 
cept that  such  funds  may  be  used  only  for 
those  medical  procedures  required  to  prevent 
the  death  of  either  the  pregnant  woman  or 
her  unt)orn  child  so  long  as  every  reasonable 
effort  is  made  to  preserve  the  life  of  each 
SEC.  4.  PROHIBmON  ON   USE  OF  FUND  TO  EN 

COURAGE  OR  PROMOTE  ABORTION. 
No  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  shall  be 
used  to  promote,  encourage,  counsel  for. 
refer  for.  pay  for  (including  travel  expenses), 
or  do  research  on  any  procedure  to  take  the 
life  of  an  unborn  child,  except  that  such 
funds  may  be  used  in  connection  with  only 
those  medical  procedures  required  to  prevent 
the  death  of  either  the  pregnant  woman  or 
her  unborn  child  so  long  aa  every  reasonable 
effort  Is  n,fti!c  u>  preserve  the  life  of  cii  h 
SEC.  5.   PRtJHlBITION  ON   ENTERING  INTO  I  KK 

TAJN  INSURANCE  CONTRACTS. 
Neither  the  United  States,  nor  any  agency 
or  department  thereof  shall  enter  Into  any 
contract  for  insurance  that  provides  for  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  for  any  procedure  to 
take  the  life  of  an  unborn  child,  except  that 


the  United  States,  or  an  agency  or  depart- 
ment thereof  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
payment  or  reimbursement  for  only  those 
medical  procedures  required  to  prevent  the 
death  of  either  the  pregnant  woman  or  her 
unborn  child  so  lonK  as  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort is  made  to  prese n.'f  the  iiff  of  each 
SEC.  «.  LIMITATIONS  ON  RECIPIENTS  OF  FEI> 
ERAL  FUNDS. 

No  institution,  organization,  or  other  en- 
tity receiving  Federal  financial  assistance 
shall— 

(1>  discriminate  against  any  employee,  ap- 
plicant for  employment,  student,  or  appli- 
cant for  admission  as  a  student  on  the  basis 
of  such  person's  opposition  to  procedures  to 
take  the  life  of  an  unborn  child  or  to  coun- 
seling for  or  assisting  in  such  procedures. 

(2l  require  any  employee  or  student  to  par- 
ticipate, directly  or  Indirectly,  in  a  health 
insurance  program  which  Includes  proce- 
dures to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn  child  or 
which  provides  counseling  or  referral  for 
such  procedures;  or 

(3)  require  any  employee  or  student  to  par- 
ticipate, directly  or  Indirectly.  In  procedures 
to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn  child  or  in 
counseling,  referral,  or  any  other  adminis- 
trative arrangements  for  such  procedures. 
SEC.  7.  I.I.MrrATION  ON  CERTAIN  ATTOR-NTY^ 
FKF..S 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Federal  law.  attorney's  fees  shall  not  be  al- 
lowable in  any  civil  action  involving,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  a  law.  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, or  rule  prohibiting  or  restricting  proce- 
dures to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn  child 
SEC.  8.  APPEAIJI  OF  CERTAIN  CASES. 

Between  the  first  an<l  second  paragraphs  of 
section  1252  of  title  28.  L'niU'd  States  Code, 
insert  the  following  new  paragraph 

"Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  party,  should  any  State  or  any 
subdivision  of  any  State  enforce  or  enact  a 
law,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  rule  prohibit- 
ing procedures  to  take  the  life  of  an  unborn 
child,  and  such  law.  ordinance,  regulation,  or 
rule  Is  declared  unconstitutional  in  an  inter- 
locutory or  final  judgment,  decree,  or  order 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  any  party 
in  such  a  case  may  appeal  such  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BIDK.N.  and  Mr  KKNNKUY): 
S  188.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  and  supervised 
release  following  revocation  of  a  term 
of  supervised  release,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

TITLE  18.  rSrrED  STATES  CODE.  AMENDMENT  OF 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President, 
today.  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  implement  various  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  proposals  related 
to  the  revocation  of  supervised  release 
and  probation.  This  important  measure 
is  cosponsored  by  Senator  Bidkn  and 
Senator  Ke.nnedy  These  propcjsals 
were  suggested  to  me  by  the  l.'nited 
States  Sentencing  Commission  with 
the  desire  that  they  might  be  promptly 
enacted  so  that  the  supervised  release 
component  of  .sentences  will  function 
as  Congress  intended. 

Regarding  the  history  of  the  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission,  in  1984,  I 
worked    with    Senator    BiDKN,    Senator 


Kennedy,  and  other  colleagues  on  the 
.Judiciary  Committee  and  in  the  Senate 
to  formulate  the  Sentencing  Reform 
Act  which  was  enacted  into  law  as  part 
of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Acx  of  1984.  The  Sentencing  Reform  Act 
focused  on  two  major  problems  in  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system:  First, 
the  disparity  in  sentences  imposed  on 
individuals  convicted  of  similar  crimes; 
and  second,  the  actual  time  served  by 
those  convicted  of  crimes  which  was 
often  much  less  than  the  sentence  im- 
posed In  an  effort  to  address  these 
problems,  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act 
created  the  U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion. Its  purpose  is  to  formulate  guide- 
lines to  be  used  by  judges  in  the  sen- 
tencing process.  As  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  efforts,  people  now  con- 
victed of  similar  crimes  will  serve 
similar  sentences  and  the  sentences 
imposed  will  reflect  the  actual  time 
that  must  be  served 

Despite  the  success  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission  and  its  guidelines,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  it  is  free 
to  carry  out  its  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  enhance  the  Commission's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  mandate. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  would  make 
the  following  changes  to  current  law 
First,  it  would  clarify  that  Federal 
courts  retain  the  flexibility  to  order  an 
additional  period  of  supervised  release 
fallowing  the  imposition  of  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  a  violation  of  a  con- 
dition of  supervised  release.  This  meas- 
ure would  also  grant  the  Sentencing 
Commission  greater  flexiblHty  in 
drafting  sentencing  guidelines  for  the 
sanctioning  of  offenders  who.  while  on 
sup)ervised  release,  are  found  in  posses- 
sion of  a  controlled  substance.  This 
greater  flexibility  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  draft  guidelines  and  policy 
statements  that  best  achieve  the  goals 
of  consistency  and  proportionality  that 
the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  was  in- 
tended to  cover 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  that  deci- 
sions to  revoke  supervised  release 
should  be  based  upon  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements  issued  b.v 
the  Commission  specifically  for  that 
purpose  The  effect  of  this  change 
would  be  to  settle  a  split  among  the 
Federal  courts  on  the  issue  of  whether 
the  guidelines  applicable  to  initial  sen- 
tencing of  defendants  also  apply  to  pro- 
bation revocation  decisions. 

In  closing,  the  technical  changes  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation  are  consistent 
with  original  congressional  intent 
under  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  will  further  the 
goals  of  the  Sentencing  Reform  Act  to 
provide  uniformity  in  sentencing  as 
well  as  assure  that  sentences  will  be 
served  in  their  entirety. 

For  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  closely  review  this  legis- 
lation. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation 
appear  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  188 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentattvef^  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  IMPOSITION  OF  SENTENCE. 

Section  3553(a>(4)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  kinds  of  sentence  and  the  sentenc- 
ing range  established  for — 

"iA>  the  applicable  category  of  offense 
committed  by  the  applicable  category  of  de- 
fendant as  set  forth  in  the  guidelines  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994iaiili  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date  the 
defendant  is  sentenced:  or 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  probation 
or  super%'ised  release,  the  applicable  guide- 
lines or  policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  section 
994(a>i3i  of  title  28.  United  States  Code;". 

SEC.  2.  RE\'OCATION  OF  PROBATION. 

Section  3S65(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

1 1  Un  paragraph  (li  by  striking  "or*  and  in- 
serting "or";  and 

(2)  m  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "impose 
any  other  sentence  that  was  available  under 
subchapter  A  at  the  time  of  the  initial  sen- 
tencing" and  inserting  "resentence  the  de- 
fendant under  subchapter  A" 
SEC.  3.  SUPERVISED  RELEASE  AFTER  IMPRISON 
MENT. 

Section  3583  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1 )  in  section  (e> — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  "super- 
vised release  without  credit"  and  inserting 
"supervised  release  authorized  by  statute  for 
the  offense  of  which  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed without  credit",  and 

iBi  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (4);  and 

i2i  by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(gi  Possession  ok  Controlled  Sub- 
.STANCES.— If  the  defendant  is  found  by  the 
court  to  be  in  the  unlawful  possession  of  a 
controlled  substance,  the  court  shall  revoke 
the  term  of  supervised  release  and  require 
the  defendant  to  serve  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  the  maximum  term  of 
imprisonment  authorized  under  subsection 
ie)(3). 

"(h)  Supervised  Release  Following  Rev- 
fK-ATioN.— When  a  term  of  supervised  release 
IS  revoked  and  the  defendant  is  required  to 
serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  that  is  less 
than  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
authorized  under  subsection  ie)i3).  the  court 
may  include  a  requirement  that  the  defend- 
ant be  placed  on  a  term  of  supervised  release 
after  imprisonment.  The  length  of  such  a 
term  of  supervised  release  shall  not  exceed 
the  term  of  supervised  release  authorized  by 
statute  for  the  offense  of  which  the  defend- 
ant was  convicted.  less  any  term  of  impris- 
onment that  was  imposed  upon  revocation  of 
supervised  release". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  Biden): 
S.  189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  of  the 


United   States;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

TITLK  18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  amend  Federal  law  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  our  Nations  public 
defenders.  Currently,  section  1114  of 
title  18  makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
attempt  to  kill  a  broad  range  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 
Among  those  protected  under  current 
law  are  Federal  judges,  prosecutors, 
law  enforcement  officers,  and  a  number 
of  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  system.  Unfortu- 
natel.v.  Federal  public  defenders  are 
not  protected  by  the  statute  This  bill 
would  amend  current  law  to  include 
Federal  public  defenders  and  assistant 
public  defenders  within  those  persons 
protected  under  current  law.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  also  make  it  a  crime  to 
threaten  to  "kill"  or  "do  serious  bodily 
injury"  to  those  persons  protected 
under  the  statute  This  bill  is  virtually 
identical  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
last  Congress. 

Recently,  a  man  convicted  in  Federal 
court  of  threatening  a  Federal  mag- 
istrate viciously  threatened  to  kill  his 
public  defender  in  a  letter  which  he  had 
delivered.  The  letter  contained  threats 
too  cruel  and  heinous  to  repeat  here 
These  threats  were  made  against  the 
lawyer  who  had  worked  tirelessly  to 
protect  his  rights.  Unfortunately,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  course  of 
action  against  this  individual  making 
this  serious  threat. 

The  role  public  defenders  serve  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  Threats  against  them  should 
not  be  taken  lightly.  It  is  important 
that  current  law  be  amended  to  provide 
for  their  protection. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  can 
only  strengthen  the  integrity  of  our  ju- 
dicial system.  I  urge  swift  action  on 
this  bill  and  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S    189 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AMENT)MENTS  TX)  TITLE  18,  UNFTED 
STATES  CODE. 

Section  1114  of  title  18.  United  States  Code 
IS  amended— 

ilj  by  deleting  "Whoever  kills  or  attempts 
to  kill"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Who- 
ever kills  or  does  serious  bodily  harm,  at- 
tempts to  kill  or  do  serious  bodily  harm,  or 
threatens  to  kill  or  do  serious  bodily  harm"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice."  the  following:  "any  Fed- 
eral Public  Defender  or  Assistant  Federal 
Public  Defender."  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "twenty 
years"  the  following  and  except  that  any 
such  person  who  is  found  guilty  of  causing 
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serious  bodily  harm  or  threatening  to  kill  or 
cause  serious  Uidlly  harm  shall  be  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  twenty  years" 


By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.  191.  A  bill  to  grrant  a  Federal  char- 
ter   to    the    National    Association    of 
Women  Veterans.  Inc.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CHARTER  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WOMEN  VETERANS,  INC. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Veterans.  Inc. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  Amer- 
ican service  women  currently  serving 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  feel  It  is  espe- 
cially timely  to  honor  all  women  veter- 
ans who  have  .served  in  the  military 
since  the  inception  of  this  Nation.  To 
date,  women  have  served  in  every  ca- 
pacity except  that  of  direct  combat 
soldiers. 

The  women  of  World  War  II  were  pio- 
neers, leaving  distinct  and  lasting  foot- 
prints for  their  successors  to  follow. 
These  women  were  present  in  every 
theater  of  war  and  worked  In  every  oc- 
cupation, from  clerk  to  truck  driver,  to 
cryptographer,  to  pilot,  to  nurse  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  women 
served  In  the  military  during  World 
War  II  in  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard,  merchant  marines. 
and  Women's  Auxiliary  Service  pilots. 
Seventeen  thousand  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  [WAC]  served  in 
every  combat  area  overseas.  Five  hun- 
dred sixty-five  WAC's  In  the  Pacific 
won  combat  decorations.  More  than 
1.600  Army  nurses  won  combat  and 
noncombat  decorations,  including  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medals.  Silver 
Stars.  Bronze  Stars.  Air  Medals,  Le- 
gions of  Merit,  Commendation  Medals, 
and  Purple  Hearts.  More  than  2,500 
women  in  the  Armed  P'orces  won  com- 
bat and  noncombat  decorations  during 
World  War  II.  More  than  110  women 
were  held  captive  for  almost  37  months 
after  the  fall  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 
During  Korea,  women  again  came 
voluntarily  to  the  service  of  this  Na- 
tion. PYom  truck  drivers  to  nurses  In 
MASH  units,  women  served  proudly 
and  with  distinction. 

The  Vietnam  Memorial  bears  the 
names  of  eight  women  who  died  In  the 
service  of  our  country  during  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Thousands  of  other  women 
voluntarily  entered  military  service  In 
order  to  support  our  national  war  ef- 
fort. Nurses  and  women  of  all  branches 
of  the  military  served  proudly  in  Viet- 
nam and  many  still  bear  the  scaxs  of 
that  war 

Today  women  comprise  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  military 
forces  which  stand  ready  to  defend  our 
country's  peace  and  security  They 
serve  In  a  volunteer  Armed  Forces,  but 
their  history  as  volunteers  extends 
back  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is 
most  appropriate  during  these  trying 
limes  in  the  Middle  East  -where  Amer- 


ican service  men  and  women  are  proud- 
ly serving— that  women  be  counted 
proudly  among  our  veteran  population 
Until  recently  women  were  invisible 
veterans,  but  they  must  now  be  given 
the  full  status  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. 

In  closing.  I  call  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  act  upon  this  leg- 
islation and  grant  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Veterans  a  charter 
as  a  fully  recognized  veterans  service 
organization.  The  National  Association 
of  Women  Veterans  will  serve  all  veter- 
ans but  will  offer  a  special  sensitivity 
to  women  veterans  and  women's  issues. 
I  know  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
served  with  dedicated  and  courageous 
women  in  World  War  II.  Korea,  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Vietnam,  or  Gre- 
nada. I  call  upon  you  now  to  remember 
and  honor  these  valiant  members  of 
our  Nation's  Armed  Forces  by  support- 
ing this  legislation  to  grant  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Veterans 
a  Federal  charter. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  remarks 
and  the  full  text  of  the  legislation  ap>- 
pear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  191 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

CHARTER 
SFxrriON  1.  The  National  Association  of 
Women  Veterans.  Inc..  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Is  hereby  recognized  as  such  and  Is 
granted  a  Federal  charter. 

CORPORATE  POWERS 

SEC.  2.  The  National  Association  of  Women 
Veterans.  Inc.  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "corporation"!  shall  have 
only  those  powers  granted  to  It  through  Its 
articles  of  Incorporation  filed  In  the  State  in 
which  It  Is  Incorporated  and  Its  constitution 
and  bylaws,  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  such 
State. 

OBJECTS  AND  PURI'OSES  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration are  those  stated  in  Its  articles  of  In- 
corporation, consitutlon.  and  bylaws,  and  In- 
clude a  commitment  to- 
il) uphold  and  defend  the  Consitutlon  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  promote  and  teach  the  American  way  of 
life: 

(3)  conduct  and  publish  research  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  concerning  the  contributions 
of  women  veterans  and  women  currently 
serving  In  the  military; 

(4)  compile  and  publish  the  history  of 
women  In  military  service  and  to  keep  that 
history  current; 

(5)  honor  outstanding  women  veterans  and 
outstanding  women  currently  in  the  mili- 
tary; 

(6)  encourage  young  women  to  choose  a  ca- 
reer In  the  military: 

(7)  sponsor  meetings  and  seminars  for 
women  veterans; 

(8)  Improve  conditions  for  women  veterans 
and  develop  channels  of  communications  to 
assist  women  veterans; 


(9)  assist  women  veterans  and  other  veter- 
ans In  need  of  assistance,  and 

(10)  consecrate  the  efforu  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  and  women  veterans  gen- 
erally to  mutual  helpfulness  and  service  to 
their  country. 

SERVICE  OF  PROCESS 

Sec  4  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  It  Is  Incorporated  and 
those  States  In  which  It  carries  on  Its  activi- 
ties In  furtherance  of  iu  corporate  purposes 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  5.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8.  eli- 
gibility for  membership  In  the  corporation 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8.  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  board,  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided In  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
corporation  and  In  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  It  Is  Incorporated 

OFFICERS 

Sec  7.  Except  as  provided  In  section  8.  the 
officers  of  the  corporation,  and  the  election 
of  such  officers,  shall  be  as  provided  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation 
and  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  It  Is  Incorporated. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  8.  In  establishing  the  conditions  of 
membership  In  the  corporation  and  In  deter- 
mining the  requirements  for  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  or  as  an  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  corporation  may  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
national  origin,  handicap,  or  age. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  CORPORATE  POWERS 

Sec.  9  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  person 
who  Is  a  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such 
person  during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Noth- 
ing In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
or  reimbursement  for  actual  necessary  ex- 
penses In  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and  di- 
rector of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such  offi- 
cer or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to.  sup- 
port, or  otherwise  participate  In  any  politi- 
cal activity  or  In  any  manner  attempt  to  In- 
fluence legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power  to 
Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  by  virtue  of  this  Act  for  any  of  Its 
activities 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 
SFX;.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records:  INSPECTION 
Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  accounts 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of 
the  corporation  Involving  any  of  Its  mem- 
bers, the  board  of  directors,  or  any  commit- 
tee having  authority  under  the  board  of  di- 
rectors   The   corpf>ratlon   shall    keep  at   its 


principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  members  having  the  right  to 
vote  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  memljer  having 
the  righi  to  vote,  or  by  any  ageni  or  attor- 
ney of  such  member,  for  any  proper  purpose, 
at  any  reaso.nable  time.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  contravene  any  ap- 
plicable State  law 

AL"DIT  of  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  12  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts 
of  private  corporations  established  under 
Federal  law",  approved  August  30.  1964  i36 
U.S.C.  1101 1,  is  amended  by  insertinK  after 
paragraph  (72)  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(73)  The  National  Association  of  Women 
Veterans.  Inc.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  .same  time  as  is  the  report  of 
the  audit  of  the  corporation  required  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  audit  of  accounts  of  pnvat.e  corporations 
established  under  Federal  law  .  approved 
August  30.  1964  i36  U  S  C  1102)  The  report 
shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

KESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  ALTER,  AMEND.  OR 
REPEAL  CHARTER 

Sec.  14.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
f>eal  this  charter  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DEFTNrriON  OF  "STATE" 

Sec.  15.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  each 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

TAX-F.XEMPT  .STATUS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986. 

EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  NAMES 

SEC.  17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  "Na- 
tional .Association  of  Women  Veterans.  Inc", 
"The  National  Association  of  Women  Veter- 
ans, Inc.".  and  "National  Association  of 
Women  Veterans",  and  any  such  seals,  em- 
blems, and  badges  as  the  corporation  may 
lawfully  adopt.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  interfere  or  conflict  with  es- 
tablished or  vested  rights. 

FAILURE  TO  COMPLY  WITH  RF.STRICTION.S  OR 
PROVISIONS 

SEC,  18.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  charter  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire 


By  Mr,  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.   DeConcini.   Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.       McCONNELL.       and       Mr 
COATS): 
S.  192.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties  for    the    mailing   of  unsolicited 
sexually  oriented  advertisements,   and 
for  other  purposes:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PENALTIES  FOR  UNSOLICITED  SEXUALLY 
ORIENTED  ADVERTI.SEMENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  protect  Americans  from  the 
continued  invasion  of  sexually  oriented 


advertisements.  This  measure  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  534  which  I  introduced  last 
Congress. 

I  have  received  several  letters  from 
constituents  informing  me  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  mailed  unsolicited 
sexually  explicit  advertisements.  After 
researching  this  matter.  I  found  that 
mailing  of  unsolicited,  graphic  sexu- 
ally oriented  advertising  is  occurring 
on  a  daily  basis  throughout  this  coun- 
try. W'hat  is  even  more  disgusting  is 
that  much  of  this  material  is  addressed 
to  young  children.  In  addition,  parents 
with  young,  impressionable  children 
are  being  forced  to  confront  and  dis- 
cuss sensitive,  private  subjects  such  as 
sex.  pornography,  and  obscenity  with 
their  young  children  well  before  they 
deem  it  appropriate.  The  fact  that  chil- 
dren and  adults  go  to  their  mailboxes 
and  have  such  unsolicited  material 
forced  upon  them  is  simply  not  accept- 
able. 

Under  current  law.  anyone  who  does 
not  want  to  receive  such  material  can 
request  that  the  Post  Office  add  his  or 
her  name  to  a  list  which  would  prohibit 
mailing  such  advertisements  to  them. 
The  addressee  must  go  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  fill  out  a  form  in  order  to  be 
put  on  the  list.  Those  who  mail  sexu- 
ally oriented  advertisements  would 
only  then  be  subject  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

Regarding  the  current  procedures, 
they  simply  do  not  work.  The  Postal 
Service  is  having  serious  trouble  keep- 
ing up  with  the  thousands  of  people  re- 
questing that  their  names  and  address- 
es be  put  on  this  list.  Not  only  is  this 
an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice, it  is  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
the  citizens.  Why  should  the  burden  be 
on  every  American  to  request  that  he 
or  she  be  taken  off  these  pornography 
merchants  mailing  lists''  According  to 
U.S.  Postal  Service  officials,  there  are 
currently  over  46>5.(XX)  people  on  this 
list  and  over  130.000  of  them  are  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  despite  the  efforts  of 
an  addressee  to  have  himself  put  on  the 
list,  he  or  she  may  still  receive  such 
material  for  30  days  after  the  form  has 
been  filed  with  the  Post  Office.  Fur- 
thermore, these  smut  pushers  often 
change  single  letters  in  the  spelling  of 
names  or  simply  address  the  material 
to  resident  to  avoid  prosecution. 

This  legislation  being  introduced 
today  would  ban  the  mailing  of  any  un- 
solicited sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments or  any  unsolicited  obscene  mat- 
ter to  any  individual  at  their  place  of 
residence  or  business.  Any  person  who 
does  so  will  be  subject  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  up  to  5  years,  a  fine  of 
up  to  5100.000.  or  both.  In  addition,  this 
bill  will  give  the  Attorney  General  the 
authority  to  bring  a  civil  action  and 
recover  up  to  $100,000  from  those  who 
violate  the  restriction. 

Regarding  the  restrictions,  all  mate- 
rials and  products  may  be  advertised  so 
long  as  the  advertisement  itself  is  not 


sexually  oriented.  Only  the  manner  of 
advertising  to  the  unsolicited  postal 
patrol  IS  addressed.  No  concerns  should 
exist  over  what  constitutes  sexually 
oriented  material  since  this  bill  uses 
the  narrowly  drafted  definition  already 
in  current  law. 

The  constitutionality  of  this  legisla- 
tion IS  an  issue  which  has  been  raised 
in  the  past.  I  am  confident  that  this 
bill  stands  up  to  constitutional  scru- 
tiny. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  cas*  of  Mil- 
ler versus  California,  it  is  clear  that 
obscenity  is  not  protected  speech  under 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Based  upon  this  decisions  and 
others.  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  production  and  pro- 
liferation of  obscene  material.  Re- 
cently. Congress  continued  this  effort 
when  it  passed  the  Child  Protection 
and  Obscenity  Enforcement  Act  of  1988. 
legislation  I  introduced. 

Obscenity  is  not  the  only  form  of 
speech  which  may  be  regulated.  Speech 
is  regulated  every  day.  The  most  obvi- 
ous and  most  noted  example  is  the 
common  prohibition  against  yelling 
"Fire!  ':  in  a  crowded  movie  theater. 
Indecent  speech,  like  many  other  forms 
of  nonobscene  speech,  may  be  regu- 
lated. The  Supreme  Court  has  consist- 
ently allowed  the  regulation  of  inde- 
cent nonobscene  speech  based  upon 
subject  matter  and  context.  An  exam- 
ple is  the  Court's  decision  in  Rowan 
versus  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  which  the  current  law  ban- 
ning the  mailing  of  sexually  oriented 
materials  at  the  request  of  the  postal 
patrol  was  upheld.  Other  examples  are 
Young  versus  American  Mini  Theaters 
where  the  Court  upheld  zoning  restric- 
tions on  adult  theaters  and  Bethel 
School  District  No.  403  versus  Eraser 
where  the  Court  upheld  a  restriction  on 
indecent  sexually  suggestive  language 
in  a  political  speech  by  a  high  school 
student. 

The  Court  in  the  Rowan  case  found 
that  a  mail  sender's  right  to  commu- 
nicate is  not  the  absolute.  The  right  of 
the  addressee  must  be  considered.  The 
Court  stated  that  "*  *  *  the  right  of 
every  person  'to  be  let  alone'  must  be 
placed  in  the  scales  with  the  right  of 
others  to  communicate,"  The  Court 
went  on  to  note  that  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  compels  people  to  listen 
to  or  to  review  any  unwanted  commu- 
nication, despite  its  merit. 

In  numerous  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  the  Constitution 
accords  less  protection  to  commercial 
speech  than  to  other  protected  forms  of 
sf)eech.  The  protection  available  for 
this  form  of  expression  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  expression  and  the 
governmental  interest  served  by  the 
regulation  of  the  expression  The  regu- 
lation must  be  found  to  directly  ad- 
vance this  governmental  interest  with- 
out being  more  extensive  than  nec- 
essary. This  test  was  applied  in  Bolgers 
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versus  YounR  Uru^f  I'loitucCs  Corp. 
when  the  Supreme  Court  found  a  Fed- 
eral statute  prohibitini?  the  unsolicited 
mailing  of  advertisements  for  contra- 
ceptives to  be  unconstitutional. 

Althouiirh  the  advertisements  were 
ar^fuably  offensive  to  some  addressees 
and  the  prohibition  itself  may  have 
aided  parents'  efforts  to  control  the 
manner  in  which  the  children  were  edu- 
cated on  the  subject  of  birth  control, 
the  Court  found  the  statute  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  infrint?ement  upon 
the  rights  of  contraceptive  manufac- 
turers. This  was  because  the  proscribed 
information  wa-s  related  to  the  impor- 
tant decision  of  whether  to  have  chil- 
dren which  amounted  to  a  restriction 
on  the  free  flow  of  truthful  informa- 
tion. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  key  differences  between  the 
statute  which  was  struck  down  in  the 
Bolgrer  case  and  this  bill.  In  Bolger.  the 
statute  prohibited  the  unsolicited 
mailing  of  all  commercial  materials 
dealing  with  contraception.  Relevant 
ideas,  viewpoints,  and  education  were 
not  allowed  to  be  communicated 
through  the  mail.  This  bill,  however, 
would  allow  a  manufacturer  to  adver- 
tise the  same  materials,  unsolicited,  so 
long  as  the  initial,  unsolicited  adver- 
tisement itself  was  not  sexually  ori- 
ented. The  form  or  manner  of  the  ad- 
vertisement to  an  unsuspecting  ad- 
dressee is  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  rather  than  the  material  or 
product  advertised.  The  proposed  re- 
striction is  far  less  excessive  than  the 
restriction  in  Bolger.  This  restriction 
Is  not  a  complete  restriction  on  adver- 
tising for  those  companies  which  sell 
sexually  oriented  materials.  The  com- 
pany may  still  reach  the  general  popu- 
lation so  long  cis  the  advertisement  in 
and  of  itself  is  not  sexually  oriented. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
tect the  right  of  all  Americans  to  re- 
ceive mail  which  is  not  repulsive  and 
disgusting  It  will  prevent  sexually  ori- 
ented material  from  being  forced  upon 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  receive  It. 
thereby  protecting  the  legitimate  right 
to  be  left  alone  It  will  protect  our  chil- 
dren from  those  who  do  not  care  that 
they  will  be  exposed  to  this  smut.  Fi- 
nally, it  will  aid  parental  efforts  to 
maintain  control  over  the  manner  in 
which  their  children  are  educated 
about  important  and  .sensitive  subjects 
relating  to  private  matters  This  legis- 
lation directly  advances  these  impor- 
tant Interests  without  being  more  re- 
strictive than  necessary. 

In  closing,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  overdue.  I  strongly  urge  each  of 
my  colleagues  to  consider  ihi.s  measure 
carefully  lt.s  adoption  is  important 
and  I  urge  swift  consideration 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  192 

Be  ir  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assernf^lrri 

SECTION  1.  PROHIBITION  Of  INS<)IJ(  ITtI)  SEX 
UAIXY  OKIK.STKI)  ADVKKTI.SEMENTS 
AND  OTHKR  MArT>:R.S 

Chapter  83  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  addtntr  the  following  section; 
"JITSSA.   f'rohibition   of  unHolirited   HPxually 

oriented  adverti)M>menlj<  and  other  matter 

"(a)  Any  person  who — 

"(1)  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents  or  a.s- 
signs,  knowingly  uses  the  malls  for  the  mail- 
ing, carriage  In  the  malls  or  delivery  of— 

"(A)  any  unsolicited  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement; or 

"(B)  any  unsolicited  obscene,  lewd,  lasciv- 
ious, indecent,  filthy,  or  vile  article,  matter, 
thing,  device,  or  substance; 

to  any  Individual  or  group  of  Individuals;  or 
"(2)  violates  any  regulation  of  the  postal 
service  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (e), 

shall  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
fined  not  more  than  SIOO.OOO.  or  both  for  the 
first  offense,  and  shall  be  imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  fined  not  more  than 
S200,000,  or  both,  for  any  second  or  subse- 
quent offense. 

"(b)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  Infor- 
mation available  to  it.  the  Postal  Service  be- 
lieves that  a  violation  of  this  section  has  oc- 
curred, the  Postal  Service  shall  Inform  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
may  commence  a  civil  action  to  recover  a 
civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  SIOO.OOO.  Any  such 
action  shall  be  brought  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  advertisement  or  other  mail 
matter  involved  shall  have  been  sent  or  re- 
ceived 

'•(c)  All  criminal  fines  or  civil  penalties 
collected  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

■(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'sexually 
oriented  advertisement'  means  any  adver- 
tisement that  depicts,  in  actual  or  simulated 
form,  or  explicitly  describes,  in  a  predomi- 
nantly sexual  context,  human  Kenltalla.  any 
act  of  natural  or  unnatural  sexual  inter- 
course, any  act  of  sadism  or  masochism,  or 
any  other  erotic  subject  directly  related  to 
the  foregoing.  Material  otherwise  within  the 
definition  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  constitute  a  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisement if  it  constitutes  only  a  small  and 
insignificant  part  of  the  whole  of  a  single 
catalog.  l)ook.  periodical,  or  other  work  the 
remainder  of  which  Is  not  primarily  devoted 
to  sexual  matters. 

"(e)    The    Postal    Service    shall    prescribe 
such    regulations   as    may    be    necessary    to 
carry  out  this  section  " 
SEC.  S.  AMENDMENT  TO  RJCO. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1961  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "section  1513  (relating  to  retaliating 
against  a  witness,  victim,  or  an  informant)" 
the  following:  ",  section  1735A  (relating  to 
mailing  of  obscene  matter  or  sexually  ori- 
ented advertising)" 


By  Mr.  MCCAIN 
S  193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  res- 
toration of  certain  Medicare  cata- 
strophic benefits,  plus  addition  of  colon 
cancer  screening  benefit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


MEDICARE  ENHA.NCED  BENErrTS  ACT 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  .Medicare  En- 
hanced Benefit.s  Act  of  1991.  This  bill 
will  restore  the  remaining  core  bene- 
fits that  the  seniors  are  still  being  de- 
nied following  Congress'  full  repeal  of 
the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage 
Act. 

As  my  colleagues  well  remember,  in 
response  to  the  firestorm  among  sen- 
iors over  the  passage  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  there  was  a 
lengthy  debate  about  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed in  addressing  the  seniors  concerns 
about  this  act  On  October  5,  1989,  the 
Senate  debated  this  issue  for  nearly  11 
hours — with  the  final  action  being  a 
vote  of  99  to  0  in  support  of  S.  1726,  a 
proposal  I  offered  which  would  protect 
the  core  benefits  of  the  act  and  elimi- 
nate the  controversial  surtax  and  a 
number  of  benefits  that  were  not  of 
highest  priority  to  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  .ill  of  our 
efforts  in  this  body,  to  eliminate  the 
surtax  and  pare  the  Catastrophic  Act 
back  to  the  core  benefits,  in  the  end 
the  House  insisted  on  repeal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  surtax  had 
to  go.  But.  full  repeal  went  way  beyond 
the  will  of  most  of  this  Nation's  sen- 
iors. 

We  in  this  body  knew  It. 

The  majority  of  the  seniors  knew  it. 
Lest  there  be  any  doubt,  one  only  need 
consider  that  all  of  the  major  seniors 
organizations  in  this  country  ended  up 
endorsing  the  Senate's  action  over  that 
of  the  House.  I  don't  think  I  need  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  of  the  litany  of 
groups  that  supported  the  Senate's  pro- 
posal. 

Following  the  repeal  of  the  Medicare 
Catastrophic  Coverage  Act.  we  saw  a 
number  of  things. 

First,  the  rates  for  Medigap  policies 
rose  sharply.  This  had  (juile  a  severe 
impact  on  someone  trying  to  make 
ends  meet  on  a  fixed  income. 

Some  argued  that  the  rate  increases 
were  evidence  of  a  systemic  problem 
within  the  Medigap  industry  While  I 
agree  there  is  a  need  to  shut  down  the 
hucksters  and  ripoff  artists  that  prey 
on  our  Nation's  elderly  and  perhaps 
some  standardization  of  p>olicies  is  in 
order — a  step  which  was  t^ken  by  Con- 
gress last  year  in  undertaking  Medigap 
reform,  I  saw  something  else  in  these 
rate  increases. 

First,  many  in  Congress  argued — in 
defense  of  their  pushing  for  full  re- 
peal—that seniors  already  had  the  nec- 
essary coverage  and  that  the  act  was 
duplicative.  This  just  was  not  so  Most 
Medigap  policies  wrap  themselves 
around  what  Medicare  voversr  paying  a 
portion  of  the  copayments  Hence,  if 
Medicare  provides  no  coverage,  then 
most  Medigap  policies  provide  none 

Second,  if  they  were  already  covered, 
then  I  a.sk  why  it  is  that  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  rate  increases  are  being  at- 
tributed to  the  full  repeal  of  the  act. 


And.  third,  and  undoubtedly  most 
important,  I  saw  seniors  losing  a  core 
of  valuable  benefits  that  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Catastrophic  Coverage 
.\ct.  only  to  find  that  the  cost  of  their 
insurance  is  getting  way  out  of  reach. 
So  far  out  of  reach  for  some,  in  fact, 
that  they  are  being  faced  with  a  choice 
between  paying  for  food  or  for  their 
health  care  coverage.  What  a  horrible 
catch-22  to  have  put  them  in. 

Then  there  were  the  health  con- 
sefjuences  of  the  full  repeal  of  the  Med- 
icare Catastrophic  Coverage  Act. 

Five  thousand  elderly  women  would 
needlessly  lose  their  lives  to  breast 
cancer  each  year  as  a  result  of  not  hav- 
ing access  to  mammograms. 

Those  caring  for  chronically  depend- 
ent indivdiuals  at-home  would  con- 
tinue to  endure  the  tremendous  hard- 
ship of  not  having  occassional  relief 
from  the  round-the-clock  care  demands 
of  a  spouse  or  loved  one. 

Many  individuals  would  be  unable  to 
receive  health  care  services  at  home, 
and  would  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  at 
a  much  higher  cost  to  the  patient, 
their  family,  and  the  taxpayer — not  to 
mention  the  loss  of  this  often  more  ap- 
propriate modality  of  care. 

Those  with  terminal  illnesses  would 
suffer  needlessly,  and  would  be  denied 
access  to  adequate  care  options  and 
counseling  support. 

Those  merely  in  need  of  Intravenous 
drug  therapies  would  have  to  stay  in  a 
hospital,  rather  than  receive  the  care 
at  home — also  at  a  much  higher  cost  to 
the  patient,  their  family,  and  the  tax- 
payer, not  to  mention  the  loss  of  this 
often  more  appropriate  modality  of 
care. 

Those  in  need  of  expensive  immuno- 
suppressive drugs,  for  cancer  or  as  a 
followup  to  transplants,  would  once 
again  be  without  coverage. 

Those  requiring  hospitalizations 
would  have  their  coverage  limited  to  90 
days,  as  opposed  to  the  unlimited  hos- 
pitalization benefits  contained  in  the 
act. 

The  examples  go  on  and  on. 

Last  year.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
home  of  an  elderly  man  who  was  caring 
for  his  elderly  wife,  who  was  stricken 
with  both  Alzheimer's  and  Parkinson's 
disease. 

As  I  left  Chris  and  'Vivian  Schaal's 
home.  I  was  struck  by  the  toll  that  the 
full  repeal  of  catastrophic  has  taken  on 
their  lives.  Where  there  was  once  hope 
of  relief — there  is  now  no  hop)e  in  sight 
The  rug  was  ripped  right  out  from  un- 
derneath them. 

In  1988.  Chris  Schaal  retired  from  the 
Phoenix  Electric  Motor  Co.  to  care  for 
his  ailing  wife.  A  humble  man.  of  in- 
credible integrity  and  modest  means, 
fighting  to  carry  out  his  deeply  held 
lifelong  commitment  to  his  wife.  He 
cares  for  her  needs  every  2  hours — 
around  the  clock.  He  showed  me  the 
log  that  he  keeps  in  order  to  not  forget 
when  he  has  last  cared  for  her.  giving 


her  medication  and  tending  to  her 
needs.  He  told  me.  he  no  longer  uses  an 
alarm  clock— it  is  his  heart  that  wakes 
him  every  2  hours. 

This  is  not  a  physically,  nor  emotion- 
ally, easy  task.  His  wife,  Vivian,  of  39 
years,  lay  incommunicable— in  a  fetal 
position,  her  feet  and  hands  gnarled 
and  drawn  tight  from  inactivity. 

He  was  his  wife's  care-giver,  having 
only  occassional  help  from  a  visiting 
nurse. 

Chris  could  not  even  get  away  for  an 
occasional  afternoon  to  see  his  friends, 
or  go  shopping.  He  could  not  go  away 
for  a  weekend  to  see  grandkids,  who 
are  growing  up  quickly,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  country. 

Chris  is  a  very  proud  individual— one 
who  asks  and  expects  little  from  oth- 
ers. The  one  he  loves,  and  has  spent  his 
life  with— who  has  borne  his  children, 
is  in  need,  so  he  is  caring  for  her  needs. 
And.  as  a  result  of  caring  for  her  needs, 
in  a  compassionate  manner  and  at  less 
expense  to  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem and  taxpayer,  he  has  been  robbed 
of  the  ability  to  try  and  address  his 
needs. 

Visiting  the  Schaal's  house  was  one 
of  the  most  heart-wrenching  experi- 
ences I  have  ever  had. 

The  Schaal's,  in  my  view,  stand  as  a 
vivid  example  of  just  how  wrong  Con- 
gress was  last  year  in  fully  repealing 
the  benefits  under  the  Catastrophic 
Coverage  Act — rather  than  restructur- 
ing the  act  by  eliminating  the  surtax 
and  preserving  its  important  core  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  went  m  the 
wrong  direction  when  it  lacked  the  will 
to  look  beyond  the  rhetoric  and  to  the 
facts.  The  facts  were  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  Nation's  seniors  were 
upset,  and  quite  rightly  so,  that  Con- 
gress had  imposed  a  seniors-only  sur- 
tax to  finance  the  more  expensive  ben- 
efits. 

They  were  not,  however,  calling  into 
the  question  the  value  of  the  core  bene- 
fits— such  as  mammography,  home 
health,  respite,  hospice,  and  Mitchell 
drugs — benefits  which  filled  a  gap  in 
the  coverage  which  they  are  able  to 
purchase  through  the  private  sector, 
and  met  a  very  legitimate  need. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  couples  just 
like  the  Schaal's  around  this  country 
who  had  the  legs  knocked  right  out 
from  under  them  by  Congress'  action. 
Had  the  Senate's  will  prevailed  on  this 
issue,  this  would  not  have  been  so 

Mr.  President,  lest  there  be  any 
doubt  about  how  strongly  the  seniors 
themselves  feel  about  the  benefits  I  am 
discussing.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagnes  the  result  of  a  survey  I 
performed  of  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  seniors  in  the  State  of 
Arizona. 

Eighty  thousand  seniors  were  sur- 
veyed regarding  whether  they  felt  Med- 
icare ought  to  provide  coverage  of  a 


number  of  benefits.  There  was  a  re- 
sponse rate  of  15  percent.  The  following 
represents  the  response; 

Mammography:  79  percent,  yes:  17 
percent,  no. 

Colon  cancer:  76  percent,  yes;  1"  per- 
cent, no. 

Home  health;  72  percent,  yes:  19  per- 
cent, no. 

Respite:  74  percent,  yes:  18  percent, 
no. 

Hospice:  71  percent,  yes,  24  percent, 
no. 

Mitchell  drugs:  51  percent,  yes;  28 
percent,  no. 

I  think  these  results  are  pretty  tell- 
ing. 

VVTiile  certainly  these  benefits  do  not 
meet  the  elderly's  greatest  coverage 
need— which  is  long-term  care,  they  do 
fill  a  very  real  void.  And.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  my  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  be  restored 

Last  year.  I  offered  legislation  to  do 
just  that. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congress  restored 
two  of  these  core  benefits — mammog- 
raphy screening  coverage  and  the  ex- 
panded hospice  benefit 

There  are  still  a  number  of  core  bene- 
fits that  remain  to  be  restored,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  offering  this  bill 
today.  This  bill,  the  Medicare  En- 
hanced Benefits  Act  of  1991  is  both  aca 
prevention  and  a  home  health  bill. 

PREVEN-nO.V 

As  I  stated,  this  past  year,  we  re- 
stored the  mammography  screening 
benefit.  This  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  elderly  women  by  giving  them  a  val- 
uable tool  in  the  fight  against  breast 
cancer. 

The  Medicare  Enhanced  Benefits  Act 
of  1991  would  provide  Mediciare  eligible 
males  with  a  colon-screening  benefit 
Just  as  breast  cancer  is  a  big  problem 
among  women,  and  colon  cancer  is  a 
big  problem  among  men.  Both  mam- 
mography screening  and  colon  cancer 
screening  are  effective  preventative 
measures  to  take  against  these  dis- 
eases, and  ought  to  be  benefits  under 
the  Medicare  Program. 

HOME  HEALTH 

Also,  as  I  stated,  last  year  Congress 
restored  the  expanded  hospice  benefit. 
This  is  an  imp>ortant  benefit  to  our  Na- 
tion's terminally  ill.  and  I  am  pleased 
we  were  able  to  restore  this  essential 
benefit. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  benefits, 
however,  in  the  home  health  area  that 
I  also  believe  need  to  be  restored. 
These  benefits  include:  the  expanded 
home  health  care  benefit,  respite  care, 
and  Mitchell  drugs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  colon  can- 
cer-screening benefit,  these  are  among 
the  very  benefits  contained  in  S.  1726. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
October  5.  1989.  by  99  to  0. 

These  benefits  will  be  fully  paid  for 
with  an  increase  in  the  monthly  Medi- 
care part  B  premium  of  $1  in  1992,  $1.15 
in  1993.  $1.30  in  1994.  and  $1.45  in  1996. 
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There  Is  one  particular  population 
that  could  have  truly  benefited  from 
full  restoration  of  these  core  benefits 
last  year,  and  that  is  those  bene- 
ftclaries  who  enroll  In  Medicare  HMO 
proirram*  as  repeal  of  the  core  bene- 
fits did  not  go  into  effect  for  them 
until  December  31.  1990  Unfortunately. 
that  didnt  happen  But,  by  restoring 
these  additional  core  benefits,  they  too 
will  benefit,  as  these  benefits  will  also 
be  restored  for  them  under  my  pro- 
posal 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  muster  the  political 
courage  to  restore  these  additional 
vital  benefits  for  Medicare  bene- 
flolaries  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  to  see  this  bill 
through  to  passage. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RKroRi)  Immediately  following  my  re- 
iTiarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
order  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   193 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativei  of  the  United  States  of  Amenni  in 
r''»n(;rr.vs"  iis^tTnhU-tt 

SKiTioN  I  SHOUT  rrri  j: 

This    \   ■    ::  .IV   be  cited  a«  the  ■■Medicare 
Enhan.  »■.!  Hi'ti.'fiU  Act  of  1991" 
SEC.  1.  COVEKAfiK  OF  COIX^N  RECTAL  SCREEN- 
IN<;  EXAMINAnONS 

la)  I.M  GENKR.M.  Set  lion  1834  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  USC  1395m).  as  amended 
by  the  Omnibus  HudKet  Reconciliation  Act 
Of  1990.  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
sulwectlon  (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

•idi  Frequency  and  Payment  LiMrrs  for 
Screening  stooi.Bixkjd  Tests  and  Screen- 
ing Flex : HI  K  .siomoidoscopies. 

■■(11  .S<  kVKSlsr.  ST"<1t,-BIX>On  "TEST  — 

(A'    ^'^\M^:^:        M:r      in    establlshinK   fee 
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:  ii!  I83;j(h)  with  respect 

:  tf^st  provided  for  the 

■  ■•  •  :nn  of  colon  cancer. 

tiV   the  Secretary  under 

payment  amount  estab- 


9<  heduli'.H  jp.li'i 

U>  screentnK  aui' 

purpose   of  earlv 

except  a.1   pfvil 

paragraph    t  i  .\ 

Ushed  for  rest.«  performed  — 

•(li  in  199'2  shall  not  exceed  J5.  and 
'■(11)  In  a  s  ;(.s.-.i  ;>'nl  year,  shall  not  exceed 
the  limit  i>;;  ;jHv;T.fnt  amount  established 
under  this  subsection  for  such  testa  for  the 
preceedlnK  year  increased  by  the  percentaKe 
Increase  in  the  MEI  for  that  subsequent 
year 

•IB)  Frequency  LiMrr— Subject  to  revision 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (3>(Bi. 
payment  may  be  made  under  this  part  for  a 
H<  reenmK  stool-bUxxl  test  provided  to  an  in- 
dividual for  the  purpose  of  early  detection  of 
colon  cancer  only— 

•■(1)  If  the  Individual  Is  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  title  and  over  50.  and 

•(111  If  payment  has  not  been  made  under 
this  title  for  a  test  performed  within  11 
months  from  the  previous  screening  stool- 
blood  test. 

■■(2 1  Screening  flexible 

SIOMOirX)S«ol'lE8  — 

••(Ai  rAVME.NT  LiMrr  — In  establishing  the 
payment  basis  i under  section  l»42(b)  or  under 
a  fee  »<hedule  under  section  1848)  with  re- 
spect u>  s<reenmi{  flexible  sigmoidoscopies 
prx)vlded  for  the  purpose  of  early  detection  of 
colon  cancer,  except  as  provided  by  the  Sec 
retary  under  paragraph  tSxAi.  the  payment 


basis   established 
formed 

••(1)  In  1992  shall  not  exceed  $150.  and 

•■(111  In  a  subsequent  year,  shall  not  exceed 
the  limit  on  payment  basis  established  under 
this  subsection  for  such  procedures  for  the 
preceding  year  Increased  by  the  percentage 
Increase  In  the  Medical  Economic  Index  for 
that  subsequent  year. 

••(B)  Frequency  limpt  —Subject  to  revision 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  i3)(Bi. 
payment  may  bei  made  under  this  part  for  a 
screening  flexible  sigmoidoscopy  provided  to 
an  individual  for  the  purpose  of  early  detec- 
tion of  colon  cancer  only— 

•■(1)  If  the  Individual  Is  Medicare  eligible, 
and 

••(11)  If  Medicare  has  not  paid  for  the  proce- 
dure within  the  59  months  after  a  previous 
screening  flexible  sigmoidoscopy 

••i3i  Reductions  in  payment  UMrrs  and  ad- 
.justment  in  frequency  — 

•lAi  Reductions  in  paywent  Limrrft  — The 
Secretary  shall  review  from  time  to  time  the 
appropriateness  of  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment limits  established  (2)(  A)  The  Secretary 
may.  with  respect  to  tests  and  procedures 
performed  In  a  year  after  1993.  reduce  the 
amount  of  such  a  limit  as  It  applies  nation- 
ally or  In  any  area  to  the  amount  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  Is  required  to  assure 
that  such  tests  and  procedures  of  an  appro- 
priate quality  are  readily  and  conveniently 
available  during  the  year. 

••(B)  Revision  of  frequency  — 

••(I)  Review.— The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  shall  review  periodically  the 
appropriate  frequency  for  performing  screen- 
ing stool-blood  tests  and  screening  flexible 
sigmoidoscopies  based  on  age  and  such  other 
facUirs  as  the  Secretary  believes  to  be  perti- 
nent. 

••(II)  Revision  of  frequency —The  Sec- 
retary, taking  Into  consideration  the  review 
made  under  clause  (I),  may  revise  from  time 
to  time  the  frequency  with  which  such  tests 
and  procedures  may  be  paid  for  under  this 
subsection,  but  no  such  revision  shall  apply 
to  tests  or  procedures  performed  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1994 

••(4)  LlMmNG  CHARGES  FOR 

nonparticipatino  physicians  — 

■■(A)  In  OENF.RAL  — In  the  case  of  a  screen- 
ing flexible  sljcmoldoscopy  provided  to  an  In- 
dividual for  the  purpose  of  early  detection  of 
colon  cancer  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  part.  If  a  nonpartlclpatlng 
physician  provides  the  procedure  to  an  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  benefits  under  this  part, 
the  physician  may  not  charge  the  Individual 
more  than  the  limiting  charge  (as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (Bi,  or.  if  less,  as  defined  In 
section  1848<gN2)). 

■■(B)  LiMiTiNO  charge  defined —In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  term  'limiting  charge' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  procedure 
performed— 

'•(1)  In  1992.  125  percent  of  the  applicable 
limit  In  payment  basis  established  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  a  procedure 
performed- 

••(11)  In  1993.  120  percent  of  such  applicable 
limit,  or 

••(111)  after  1994.  115  percent  of  such  applica- 
ble limit. 

••(C)  Enforcement  —If  a  physician  or  sup- 
plier knowingly  and  willfully  imposes  a 
charge  In  violation  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  may  apply  sanctions  against  such 
physician  or  supplier  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1»42(J)(2)." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendme^its.— Section 
1862(a)  of  such  Act  C42  U.S.C.  1395y(a))  is 
amended — 


(1)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (E).  by  striking  ■and" 
at  the  end. 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (F).  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  Inserting  ■•:  and" 
and 

iCi  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

•iGi  In  the  case  of  screening  stool-blood 
testa  and  screening  flexible  sigmoidoscopies 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  early  detection  of 
colon  cancer,  which  are  performed  more  fre- 
quently than  Is  covered  under  section 
lB34(d).  ".  and 

i2i  in  paragraph  (7).  by  Inserting  "or  under 
paragraph  (1  mGi  "  after   '(1  )(Fi'^ 

(d)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  screening 
stool-blood  tests,  and  screening  flexible 
sigmoidoscopies  performed  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1992 
SEC.  ».  EXTENDING  HOME  HEAl.TH  SERVICES 

(81  Ln  General  Section  1861(mi  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  USC  1395x(mii  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence  •'For  purposes  of  paragraphs 
111  and  (4)  and  sections  1814(aK2KCi  and 
1836<a)(2)( A),  nursing  care  and  home  health 
aide  services  shall  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
vided or  needed  on  an  intermittent'  basis  If 
they  are  provided  or  needed  less  than  7  days 
each  week  and.  In  the  case  they  are  provided 
or  needed  for  7  days  each  week.  If  they  are 
provided  or  needed  for  a  period  of  up  to  38 
consecutive  days." 

(b)  Payment  Under  Part  B.— Section 
1833(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  USC. 
13951(d))  Is  amended— 

(li  by  striking  •id)  No  payment"  and  In- 
serting ••(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  no  payment":  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'•(2)  In  the  case  of  home  health  services 
furnished  to  an  individual  enrolled  under 
part  B  for  which  payment  is  made  only  as  a 
result  of  the  application  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  1861(mi.  payment  shall  be  made 
under  part  B". 

(c)  Efff-ctive  Date  The  amendments 
made  by  this  secllor  shall  apply  to  those 
services  for  which  Initial  periods  of  delivery 
commence  on  or  after  January  1.  1992 

SEC.    «.    IN  HOME    KE.>SPIT>:    (ARE    FOR    CHHON- 

l(  All  Y  DFI'KNOENT  IM)[\TI)l  Al.S 

(a)  In  General.  Section  I83'2ia)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  USC  1395k(ai)  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  Is  further  amended  - 

(1 1  In  paragraph  (2)(A>- 

(Ai  by  Inserting  "di"  after  "(A)",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  betore  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ••.  and  (ill  in-home  res- 
pite care  for  up  to  80  hours  in  any  period  de- 
scribed In  section  1861(lli(4i.  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  hours  In  any  calendar  year  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  in-home  respite 
care  (described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ll)i  pro- 
vided on  any  day.  such  care  provided  for  3 
hours  or  less  shall  be  counted  as  3  hours   " 

(b)  DEFlNmoN  OF  Ln-Home  Rehitte  Care 
FOR  Chronically  Dependent  Individual  - 
Section  1861  of  such  Act  i42  USC  1395xi  as 
amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  Is  amended  by  - 

il)  redesignating  subsection  ijj).  as  added 
by  section  4163iai  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  a.s  subsection 
(kk):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  suk»ectlon  (kk)  as  so 
redesignated  the  following  new  subsection 

"(llKl)  The  term  In-home  respite  care'  is 
defined  as  the  following  items  and  services 


furnished  In  a  place  of  residence  used  as  the 
individual's  'home',  under  the  supervision  of 
a  registered  professional  nurse,  to  a  chron- 
ically dependent  individual  las  defined  in 
paragraph  i2ii  during  the  period  described  in 
paragraph  i4)  by  a  home  health  agency  or  by 
others  providing  such  care  under  arrange- 
ments made  with  such  agency 

••(A)  Service  of  a  homemaker  home  health 
aide  (Who  has  successfully  completed  a  train- 
ing program  approved  by  the  Secretary). 
I  Hi  Personal  care  services 

"(C)  Nursing  care  provided  by  a  licensed 
professional  nurse. 

"(2)  The  term  ■chronically  dependent  indi- 
vidual' is  defined  as  an  individual  who — 

"(A)  is  dependent  on  a  daily  basis  on  a  pri- 
mary caregiver  living  with  the  individual 
and  assisting  the  individual  in  the  perform- 
ance of  at  least  2  of  the  activities  of  daily 
living  (described  in  paragraph  (3i)  without 
monetary  compensation,  and 

••(Bi  unable  to  perform  such  activities  of 
daily  living  without  such  assistance. 

••(3)  The  activities  of  daily  living',  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2i,  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  Eating, 

"(11)  Toileting 

"(ill)  Transferring  in  and  out  of  a  bed  or  in 
and  out  of  a  chair. 

••(iv)  Bathing. 

"(V)  Dressing 

"(4)(Ai  The  period  described  in  this  para- 
graph begins  on  the  date  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  chronically  dependent  in- 
dividual has  incurred  out-of-pocket  Medicare 
part  B  cost  sharing  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(5)(A))  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  part  B 
limit  (as  determined  under  paragraph  (SifBn 
for  the  specific  calendar  year 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  quali- 
fies under  subparagraph  (Ai.  if  the  hour  limi- 
tation for  the  calendar  year  applies,  the  pe- 
riod described  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year 

••(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  — 

••(A)  The  term  •out-of-pocket  part  B  cost 
sharing'  Is  defined  as  the  amount  of  expenses 
an  individual  covered  under  part  B  Incurs 
that  are  attributable  to — 

•■ii)  the  deductions  established  under  sec- 
tion 18331  hi.  and 

•■(11)  the  difference  between  the  payment 
amount  provided  under  part  B  and  the  pay- 
ment amount  that  would  be  provided  under 
pan  B  if  100  percent'  and  0  percent'  were 
substituted  for  '80  percent'  and  20  percent', 
respectively,  in  each  place  either  appears  in 
sections  1833iai.  1833(iii2i.  1834il  xl  )(Ci. 
1836(b)(2).  1866(a)(2)(A).  1881(b)(2).  and 
1881(b)(3). 

"(B)(i)  The  part  B  limit  for  1991  is  $1,780 
The  part  B  limit  for  any  succeeding  year 
shall  tie  such  an  amount  (rounded  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  $1  j  as  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates, for  that  succeeding  year,  reflecting  a 
level  of  out-of-pocket  part  B  expenses  that 
only  5  5  percent  of  the  average  number  of  in- 
dividuals enrolled  under  part  B  i  other  than 
individuals  enrolled  with  an  eligible  organi- 
zation under  section  1876  or  an  organization 
described  in  section  I833(a>i  1  ii  A  i  will  equal 
or  exceed  In  that  succeeding  year." 

(CI  Pavme.sts  — Section  1833iai  of  such  Act 
(42  USC  13951iaii  as  amended  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  is  fur- 
ther amended- 

il)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  ••(A)(ii)." 
after  "subparagraphs"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(2i  in  paragraph  i3i,  by  striking  '■'Di'  and 
inserting  ■'lA  iiiii  and  iDi.".  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
••Payments    for    in-home    respite    care    for 


chronically  dependent  individuals  shall  t>e 
paid  on  the  basis  of  each  hour  such  care  is 
provided.  In  applying  paragraph  i2!  in  the 
case  of  an  organization  receiving  payment 
under  subparagraph  lAi  of  paragraph  di  or 
under  a  reasonable  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tract under  section  1876  and  providing  cov- 
erage of  in-home  respite  care,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  an  appropriate  adjustment 
in  the  amount  of  payments  to  reflect  the  ag- 
gregate increase  in  payments  that  would 
otherwise  be  made  with  respect  to  enroUees 
in  the  organization  if  payments  were  made 
other  than  under  such  clause  or  such  a  con- 
tract and  if  payments  were  to  be  made  on  an 
individual -by -individual  basis. 

id)  Certification,— Section  I836ia)(2i  of 
such  Act  i42  U.S.C  1395niaii2:i  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (E).  by  striking  '•and" 
at  the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (F).  by  adding  •'and"  at 
the  end:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(G)  in  the  case  of  in  home  respite  care 
provided  during  a  period  described  in  section 
1861(11 1(4 1,  the  individual  was  chronically  de- 
pendent for  3  months  immediately  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  period  described  in  such 
section.". 

(e)  Standards  for  Utilization.— 

(1)  Section  1862ia)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395y(a))  as  amended  by  section  2(b)  of  this 
.^ct  is  further  amended— 

I A  i  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) — 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end. 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  iG).  by  striking  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  '.  and^'. 
and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(Hi  in  the  case  of  in-home  respite  care, 
which  is  not  reasonable  and  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  health  and  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual is  maintained  in  the  individual's 
noninstitutional  residence:":  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (6i.  by  inserting  "and  ex- 
cept, in  the  case  of  in-home  respite  care,  as 
is  otherwise  permitted  under  paragraph 
(1)(H)"  after  "paragraph  il  nC    ' 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  take  appropriate  steps  to 
monitor  and  he  assured  that  quality  of  in- 
home  respite  care  is  being  delivered  under 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  and  to 
provide  for  appropriate  utilization  of  said 
services. 

(g)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  January  1. 
1992 

SEC      5.     COVTERAGE     OF     HOME     INTRAVENOUS 
DRUG  THERAPY  SERVICES. 

(a)  I.v  Gk.n'ERAL.  — Section  1832(ai(2)( A)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395kiaii2n  A  II  as  amended  by  section 
4(a)(l )  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ".  and  on"  and  inserting  '. 
(ii)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "calender  year  and  insert- 
ing ".  calendar  year,  and  (liii  home  intra- 
venous drug  therapy  services". 

(bi  Definition  of  Home  Intra veno'^.s  Drug 
Therapy  Services —Section  1861  (42  USC 
1396x1  as  amended  by  section  (4iibi  of  this 
Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(00)11)  The  term  'home  intravenous  drug 
therapy  service'  is  defined  as  the  items  and 
services  described  in  paragraph  i2i  furnished 
to  an  individual  who  is  under  the  care  of  a 
physician— 

"(A)  in  a  place  of  residence  used  as  the  in- 
dividual's 'home'. 


"(Bi  by  a  qualified  home  intravenous  drug 
therapy  provider  las  defined  in  paragraph  (4)) 
or  by  others  under  arrangements  made  with 
them  by  such  provider,  and 

'•(Ci  under  a  plan  established  and  periodi- 
cally reviewed  by  a  physician 

■•i2)  The  Items  and  services  described  in 
this  paragraph  include  such  nursing,  phar- 
macy, and  related  sen.-ices  'including  medi- 
cal supplies,  intravenous  fluids,  delivery  and 
equipment  as  are  necessary  to  safely  and  ef- 
fectively conduct  an  intravenously  adminis- 
tered drug  regimen  through  use  of  a  covered 
home  intravenous  drug, 

■iSkAi  The  term  'covered  home  intra- 
venous drug'  is  defined  as  a  drug  dispensed  to 
an  individual  that — 

"(i)  is  an  antibiotic  drug  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  not  determined,  for  the  specific 
drug  or  for  the  use  which  it  is  applied,  that 
the  drug  is  unable  to  be  adm.mistered  safely 
and  effectively  in  a  home  setting,  or. 

"(ill  is  not  an  antibiotic  drug  for  which  the 
Secretary  had  detenr.ined,  for  the  specific 
drug  and  use  for  which  the  drug  is  being  sup- 
plied, that  the  drug  can  generally  be  admin- 
istered safely  and  effectively  in  a  home  set- 
ting. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  January  1,  1992  (and  pe- 
riodically thereafter),  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  list  of  home  intravenous  drags 
which  shall  be  covered  for  home  intravenous 
drug  therapy  under  this  title. 

"(4)  The  t*rm  qualified  home  intravenous 
drug  therapy  provider'  is  defined  as  any  en- 
tity the  Secretary  determines  to  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

■"(i)  is  capable  of  providing  or  arranging  for 
the  items  and  services  descnt)ed  m  para- 
graph (2)  and  covered  home  intravenous 
drugs. 

"(ii)  Maintains  clinical  records  on  all  pa- 
tients. 

••(ill  I  Adheres  to  written  protocols  and 
policies  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
items  and  services. 

■•(ivi  Makes  ser\'ices  available  as  needed)  7 
days  a  week  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

■•(V)  Coordinates  all  services  with  the  pa- 
tient's physician 

•'iviii  Assures  that  only  trained  personnel 
provide  covered  home  intravenous  drugs  (and 
any  other  service  for  which  training  Is  re- 
quired to  safely  provide  the  service), 

•■(Villi  Assumes  responsibility  for  the  qual- 
ity of  services  provided  by  others  under  ar- 
rangements with  the  agency  or  entity 

•■'1X1  In  the  case  of  an  entity  in  any  State 
in  which  State  or  applicable  law  provides  for 
the  licensing  of  entities  of  this  nature  the 
entity  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such  law.  or  is 
approved  by  the  agency  of  such  State  or  lo- 
cality responsible  for  licensing  entities  of 
this  nature  as  meeting  the  standards  estab- 
lished for  such  licensing, 

"•(XI  Meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  are  necessarj-  to 
assure  the  safe  and  effective  provision  of 
home  intravenous  drug  therapy  services  and 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  home  in- 
travenous drug  therapy  benefit," 

(c)  Payment.— 

(1)  In  GE.VERAL,  — Pan  B  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

i.Ai  m  subsection  (a)i2)(Bi  of  section  1833 
i42  U.S.C.  139511.  by  striking  •"or  lE)""  and  In- 
serting ""(El.  (F).  or  (G)": 

iBi  in  subsection  (a)(2i(D  of  such  section, 
by  striking  ""and"  at  the  end: 

iC)  m  subsection  iaH2iiE:'  of  such  section, 
by  striking  the  semicolon  and  inserting  •'; 
and": 

iD)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)(2)(E) 
of  such  section  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 
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■■(Fi  with  respect  to  home  Intravenous 
drug  therapy  services,  the  amounts  described 
In  section  1834(d)(1);" 

lE)  In  subsection  (b)  of  such  section,  by 
striking  •services.  (3)"  and  inserting  "serv- 
ices and  home  Intravenous  drug  therapy 
services.  (3)".  and 

(F)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c).  of  sec- 
tion 1834.  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(d)  Home  Lvtravenous  Drug  Therapy 
Services  — 

••(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  home  in- 
travenous drug  therapy  services,  subject  to 
paragraph  i3i.  payment  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of 
the  actual  charges  for  such  services  or  the 
fee  schedule  established  under  paragraph  (2). 

■•(2)  ESTABI-I.SHMENT  OF  FEE  SCHEDULE  — 

The  SecreUry  shall  establish  by  regulation 
before  the  beginning  of  calendar  year  1992. 
and  each  succeeding  calendar  year,  a  fee 
schedule  for  home  intravenous  drug  therapy 
services  for  which  payment  Is  made  under 
this  section.  The  fee  schedule  established 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  on  a  per  diem 
basis. 
■■(3)   Limit A-noN   on   acceptance  of.   and 

PAYMENTS  FOR.  CERTAIN  REFERRALS.— 

■(A)  In  GENERAL —Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  a  home  Intravenous  drug 
therapy  provider  may  not  provide  home  in- 
travenous drug  therapy  services  under  this 
section  to  an  individual  if  the  individuals 
referring  physician  (as  defined  In  subpara- 
graph (D)i.  or  an  immediate  family  meml)er 
of  the  physician— 

••(1)  has  an  ownership  Interest  In  the  pro- 
vider, or 

'•(11)  receives  compensation  from  the  pro- 
vider 

■•(Bl  EXCEJTIONS.— 

••(i)  Subparagraph  (A)(1)  shall  not  apply— 

■•(I)  if  the  ownership  interest  Is  the  owner- 
ship of  sUKlt  traded  over  a  publicly  regu- 
lated exchange  and  was  purchased  on  terms 
generally  available  to  the  public,  or 

■•(Ui  if  the  provider  Is  a  sole  home  intra- 
venous drug  therapy  provider  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  in  a  rural  area. 

••(11)  Subparagraph  (A)(ll)  shall  not  apply  if 
the  compensation  If  reasonably  related  to 
Items  or  services  actually  provided  by  the 
physician  and  does  not  vary  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  referrals  made  by  the  refer- 
ring physician,  but  such  exemption  shall  not 
apply  to  compensation  provided  for  direct 
patient  care  services. 

■(iil)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  a  referring  physician 
whose  only  ownership  or  financial  relation- 
ship with  the  provider  Is  as  an  uncompen- 
sated officer  or  director  of  the  provider 

"(iv)  Subparagraph  (Ai  also  shall  not  apply 
In  such  cases,  established  by  the  Secretary 
In  regulations,  in  which  the  nature  of  the 
ownership  or  compensation  does  not  pose  a 
substantial  risk  of  program  abuse 

"(C)  Sanctions — 

•(1 1  Denial  of  payment  -  No  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  part  for  home  Intra- 
venous drug  therapy  services  which  are  pro- 
vided in  violation  of  subparagraph  (A). 

(Ill  Civil  money  penalh  kuk  improper 
CIJVIMS  — Any  person  (including  a  home  in- 
travenous drug  therapy  provider  or  physi- 
cian' that  knowingly,  or  should  have  known, 
presents  or  i  au.nes  to  be  presented  a  claim 
for  an  item  or  service  for  which  payment 
may  not  be  made  under  subparagraph  (A) 
!<hall  be  subject  to  a  civil  money  penalty  of 
not  more  than  JKS.IXX)  for  each  such  item  or 
service  The  provisions  of  section  1128A 
(other  than  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  other  than  subsection  (b))  shall  apply 


to  a  civil  monetary  penalty  under  the  pre- 
vious sentence  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  a  penalty  or  proceeding 
under  section  1128Aia). 

■'(D)  Referring  physician  defined —In 
this  paragraph,  with  respect  to  providing 
home  Intravenous  drug  therapy  services  to 
an  individual  the  term  referring  physician' 
Is  defined  as  a  physician  who— 

••(1)  prescribed  the  covered  home  intra- 
venous drug  for  which  the  services  are  to  be 
provided,  or 

'•(11)  established  the  plan  of  care  for  such 
services.". 

(2)  Propac  STUDY.— The  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  study,  and  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  by  not  later  than  .June  1. 
1993.  concerning  appropriate  adjustment  to 
the  payment  amounts  provided  under  section 
1886(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  Inpa- 
tient hospital  services  to  account  for  reduced 
costs  to  hospitals  resulting  from  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section. 

(3)  LnbPECTOR  general  REf-ORT  ON  POTEN- 
TIALLY  ABUSIV-E  OWNERSHIP  OR  COMPENSATION 

ARRANGEMENTS  —The  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  study  and  report  to  Congress,  by 
not  later  than  July  1.  1992.  concerning— 

(A)  physician  ownership  of.  or  compensa- 
tion from,  an  entity  providing  items  or  serv- 
ices to  which  the  physician  makes  referrals 
and  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
the  Medicare  program. 

(Bl  the  range  of  such  arrangements  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  marketed  to  physi- 
cians; 

(Ci  the  potential  of  such  ownership  or  com- 
pensation to  influence  the  decision  of  a  phy- 
sician regarding  referrals  and  to  lead  to  in- 
appropriate utilization  of  such  Items  and 
services:  and 

iDi  the  practical  difficulties  Involved  in 
enforcement  actions  against  such  ownership 
and  compensation  arrangements  that  violate 
current  antl-klckback  provisions. 
Report  shall  Include  such  recommendations 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  strengthen  current 
law  provisions  to  prevent  program  abuse. 

(d)  CERTinCATION  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL.  — Section  1835(a)(2)  of  such 
Act  (42  use.  1395n(a)(2)i  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  this  Act.  Is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and'^  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (0; 

iB)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (Gi  and  inserting  •':  and":  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

■■(H)  In  the  case  of  home  intravenous  drug 
therapy  services,  (1)  such  services  are  or  were 
required  because  the  Individual  needed  such 
services  or  the  administration  of  a  covered 
home  Intravenous  drug.  (ID  a  plan  for  fur- 
nishing such  services  have  been  established 
and  IS  reviewed  periodically  by  a  physician. 
(Ill I  such  services  are  or  were  furnished  while 
the  individual  is  or  was  under  the  care  of  a 
physician,  ilv)  such  services  are  adminis- 
tered In  a  place  of  residences  used  as  such  as 
the  Individuals  home,  and  (v)  with  respect 
to  such  services  Initiated  before  January  1. 
1994.  such  services  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  a  utilization  and  peer  review  or- 
ganization under  section  1154(at(16)  before 
the  date  such  services  were  Initiated  lor.  in 
the  case  of  services  first  initiated  on  an  out- 
patient basis,  within  1  working  day  (except 
In  exceptional  circumstances)  of  the  date  of 
Initiation  of  the  services)  •• 

(2)  Peer  review  oRGANizA-noN  prior  ap- 
proval  REQUIRED.— Section    1154(ai   of  such 


Act  (42  U  S  C  1320<;  3(a)>  as  amended  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  R*H:oncillation  .^cl  of  1990  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

■•(17)  The  organization  shall  [lerform  the 
review  described  in  paragraph  ili  with  re- 
spect to  home  Intravenous  drug  therapy 
services  (as  defined  In  section  1861(oo)(Ii)  ini- 
tiated before  January  1.  1994.  within  1  work- 
ing day  of  the  date  of  the  organization's  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  for  such  review  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  criteria  to  be  used  by 
such  an  organization  in  conducting  reviews 
with  respect  to  the  appropriateness  of  home 
intravenous  drug  therapy  services  under  this 
paragraph.". 

lei    CERTinCA'nON    OF    HOME    INTRAVENOUS 

Drug  Therapy  Providers.  Intermediate 
Sanctions  for  Noncompliance  — 

(1)  Treatment  as  provider  of  services.— 
Section  1861(ui  of  such  Act  i42  U.S.C. 
1395x(u)i  is  amended  by  inserting  •home  In- 
travenous drug  therapy  provider."  after 
■"hospice  program.  ". 

(2(  Consultation  with  state  agencies  and 
OTHER  organizations— Section  1863  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395Z)  Is  amended  by  striking 
•and  (ddM2);  and  Inserting  ••(dd)(2).  and 
(OOK4)". 

(3)  Use  of  state  agencies  in  determining 
compliance— Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395aa(a))  Is  amended— 

lAi  In  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "or  a 
home  intravenous  drug  therapy  provider." 
after  '•hospice  program",  and 

iB)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "or 
hospice  program"  and  Inserting  ••hospice 
program,  or  home  Intravenous  drug  therapy 
provider". 

(4 1  application  of  intermediate  sanc- 
tions—Section  1846  of  such  Act  1 42  U.S.C. 
1395W-2).  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  is  further 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  heading,  by  adding  -And  For 
Qualified  Home  Lvtravenous  Drug  Therapy 
Providers"  at  the  end; 

(B)  in  subsection  (ai.  by  Inserting  "or  that 
a  qualified  home  intravenous  drug  therapy 
provider  that  is  certified  for  participation 
under  this  title  no  longer  substantially 
meets  the  requirements  of  section 
1861(oo)(4)"  after  "under  this  parf;  and 

(C)  m  subsection  (b)(2)(A)ilv)  by  inserting 
•'or  home  intravenous  drug  therapy  services^^ 
after  "clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  tests'^ 

(fi  Use  of  Regional  Intermediaries  in  Ad- 
ministration OF  Benefit  —Section  1816  of 
such  Act  (42  use.  1395h)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  With  respect  to  carrying  out  functions 
relating  to  payment  for  home  intravenous 
drug  therapy  services  and  covered  home  in- 
travenous drugs,  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions under  this  section  to  perform  such 
functions  on  a  regional  basis" 

(g)  EFFEcrrivE  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  items 
and  services  furnished  on  or  after  January  1. 
1992 

SEC.  a.  FINANCING  THROUGH  INCREASE  IN  MEDI 
CARE  PART  B  PREMIl'M 

la)  Increase  :.n  Pkkmi;  m  Section  1839  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  i42  U  S  C  1396r)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection 

••(gHl  >  Except  as  provided  In  subsectloh  (f). 
the  monthly  premium  for  each  Individual  en- 
rolled under  this  part  otherwise  determined, 
without  regard  to  this  subsection,  shall  be 
increased  (for  months  occurring  In  1992 
through    1995i    by    the    following    additional 


premium  or  ifor  months  after  December  1995 1 
by  such  an  additional  premium  determined 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2i: 

"(A  I  For  months  in  1992.  $1  (X) 

•■(B)  For  months  in  1993.  $1,15. 

•■(C)  For  months  in  1994.  J1.30. 

••(D)  For  months  in  1995.  Jl  45 

••(2i(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  Sep- 
tember of  1995  and  September  of  each  year 
thereafter,  determine  and  promulgate  the 
additional  premium  under  this  subsection  for 
months  in  the  succeeding  year.  Such  pre- 
mium amount  .shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
the  Secretary  estimates  to  be  necessary  so 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  premiums  col- 
lected under  this  subsection  for  months  in 
the  year  will  equal  the  total  of  the  benefits 
and  administrative  costs  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  will  be  payable  in  such  year 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Trust  Fund  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  amendments  made  by  the  Medi- 
care Enhanced  Benefits  ,^ct  of  1991  In  cal- 
culating such  an  additional  premium,  the 
Secretary  shall  include  an  appropriate 
amount  for  a  contingency  margin,  and  shall 
adjust  such  premium  tx)  take  into  account 
the  amounts  by  which  the  additional  pre 
miums  established  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  months  in  any  year  are 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  required  to 
pay  for  benefits  paid  and  such  administrative 
costs  incurred  in  such  year  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  Medicare  Enhanced  Benefits 
Act  of  1991 

"(B)  If  any  premium  increase  for  a  month 
under  this  paragraph  is  not  a  multiple  of  10 
cents,  the  Secretary  shall  round  the  increase 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  10  cents  " 
SEC.  7.  AI)JL:STME.NT  OF  C()NTRAC~rS  WITH  PRE- 
PAID HFj^LTH  PLANS. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Shall— 

(1)  modify  contracts  under  sections 
1833(a)(1)(A)  and  1876  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  for  portions  of  contract  years  occurring 
after  December  31.  1988.  to  take  into  account 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act;  and 

(2 1  require  such  organizations  to  make  ap- 
propriate adjustment-^  (including  adjust- 
ments in  premiums  and  benefits i  in  the 
terms  of  their  agreements  with  Medicare 
t>eneficiaries  to  take  into  account  such 
amendments. 

The  Secretary  shall  also  provide  for  appro- 
priate modifications  of  contracts  with  health 
maintenance  organizations  under  section 
1876(1  )(2)( A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  in 
effect  before  February  1.  1985 1,  under  section 
402{ai  of  the  Social  Security  .Amendments  of 
1967.  or  under  section  222(ai  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972,  for  portions  of 
contract  years  occurring  after  December  31. 
1988,  so  as  to  apply  to  such  organizations  and 
contracts  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  upon  an  orga- 
nization With  a  risk-sharing  contract  under 
section  1876  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Grasslev.  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
McCONNELL,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mt. 
RoTH.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Mr.  S\TrfMS.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. an(i  Mr.  Gramm); 


S.  194.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

OLDER  AMERICANS'  FREEDOM  TO  WORK  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Mack.  Nickles.  D'Amato. 
Hatch,  Cochran.  Grassley.  Heflin, 
Kasten.  Lugar,  McConnell.  Pres- 
sler. Roth,  Shelby,  Simpson.  Symms, 
Thurmond.  Warner.  Coats.  Gorton. 
Burns.  Dl-renberger.  Craig.  Jef- 
fords. Brown.  Stevens,  and  Gramm  in 
introducing  this  bill,  the  Older  .Ameri- 
cans' Freedom  to  Work  Act.  to  fully  re- 
peal the  Social  Security  earnings  test 
for  older  Americans  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  69.  This  legislation  would  pro- 
vide freedom,  opportunity  and  fairness 
for  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

Most  people  are  amazed  to  find  that 
older  Americans  are  actually  penalized 
for  their  productivity.  For  every  $3 
earned  by  a  retiree  over  the  59.720 
limit,  they  lose  $1  in  Social  Security 
benefits.  Due  to  this  cap  on  earnings, 
our  senior  citizens,  many  of  whom 
exist  on  limited  incomes,  are  effec- 
tively burdened  with  a  33.3  percent  tax. 
Combined  with  Federal.  State,  and 
Other  Social  Security  taxes,  it  will 
amount  to  a  shocking  70-percent  tax 
bite,  and  sometimes  even  more — Fed- 
eral taX"15  percent.  FICA— 15.3  per- 
cent, earnings  test  penalty — 33.3  per- 
cent. State  and  local  tax — 5  percent. 
Obviously,  this  earnings  cap  is  a  tre- 
mendous disincentive  to  work.  No  one 
who  is  struggling  along  at  $10,000  a 
year  wants  to  face  an  effective  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  of  70  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  unquestionably 
an  issue  of  fairness.  No  American 
should  be  discouraged  from  working. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  the  earn- 
ings test,  Americans  over  the  age  of  65 
are  being  punished  for  attempting  to  be 
productive.  The  earnings  test  doesn't 
take  into  account  an  individual's  de- 
sire or  ability  to  contribute  to  society. 
It  arbitrarily  mandates  that  a  person 
retire  at  age  65  or  face  losing  benefits. 
It  is  plainly  age  discrimination;  it  is 
plainly  wrong. 

There  are  more  than  40  million 
Americans  age  60  or  older  who  have 
over  1  billion  years  of  cumulative  work 
exp>erience — all  going  to  waste.  Three 
out  of  five  of  these  people  do  not  have 
any  disability  that  would  preclude 
them  from  working.  Furthermore,  al- 
most half  a  million  elderly  individuals 
who  do  work  earn  annual  incomes 
within  10  percent  of  the  earnings  limit. 
They  are  struggling  to  get  ahead  with- 
out hitting  the  limit.  If  not  for  the 
earnings  test,  many  more  would  work, 
but  the  system  is  coercing  them  into 
retirement  and  idleness. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  earn- 
ings cap  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  wel- 
fare of  low-income  senior  citizens. 
Once  the  earnings  cap  has  been  met.  a 


person  with  a  job  providing  just  $6  an 
hour  would  find  the  after  tax  value  of 
that  wage  dropping  to  only  S2.20.  A  per- 
son with  no  private  pension  or  liquid 
investments— which,  by  the  way.  are 
not  counted  as  "earnings" — from  his  or 
her  working  years  may  need  to  work  in 
order  to  meet  the  most  basic  expenses, 
such  sm  shelter  and  food.  Health  care 
costs,  rising  at  an  astronomical  rate, 
are  another  expense  many  elderly 
Americans  have  trouble  meeting.  There 
is  also  a  myth  that  repeal  of  the  earn- 
ings test  would  benefit  only  the  rich. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  highest  effective  marginal 
rates  are  imposed  on  the  middle  in- 
come elderly  who  must  work  to  supple- 
ment their  income. 

Finally,  it  is  simply  outrageous  to 
pursue  a  policy  that  keeps  people  out 
of  the  work  force  who  are  expenenced 
and  want  to  work.  We  have  been 
warned  to  expect  a  labor  shortage.  Why 
should  we  discourage  our  senior  citi- 
zens from  meeting  that  challenge'^  As 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com^merce.  which 
strongly  supports  this  legislation,  has 
pointed  out,  "retraining  older  workers 
already  is  a  priority  in  labor  intensive 
industries,  and  will  become  even  more 
critical  as  we  approach  the  year  2000  " 

We  have  a  maissive  Federal  deficit. 
Studies  have  found  that  repealing  the 
earnings  test  could  net  5140  million  in 
extra  Federal  revenue.  Furthermore, 
the  earnings  test  is  costing  us  $15  bil- 
lion a  year  in  reduced  production. 
Taxes  on  that  lost  production  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  budget 
deficit.  Nor.  as  it  continues  to  become 
tougher  to  compete  globally,  can 
America  afford  to  pursue  any  policy 
that  adversely  affects  production  or  ef- 
fectively prevents  our  citizens  fromi 
working. 

Repeal  would  also  save  the  taxpayer 
over  $200  million  a  year  in  reduced 
compliance  costs.  According  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  the  earn- 
ings test  is  its  largest  administrative 
burden.  Sixty  percent  of  all  overpay- 
ments and  45  percent  of  benefit  under- 
payments are  attributable  to  the  earn- 
ings test. 

Several  of  our  Nation's  largest  sen- 
ior's organizations  strongly  support 
this  particular  bill:  The  National  Alli- 
ance of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Seniors  Co- 
alition, the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees,  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Sectirity  and  Medicare.  Their  com- 
ments are  telling,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  you  a  few  quotes  from  their  let- 
ters supporting  the  Older  Americans 
Freedom  to  Work  Act. 

From  the  National  Alliance  of  Senior 
Citizens— 

The  Social  Security  earnings  limit  places 
an  unfair  burden  squarely  on  the  backs  of 
our  older  citizens  who  can  least  afford  it 
•  *  *  the  earnings  test  frustrates  those  who 
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nfed  the  additional  Income  for  expenses  that 
fixed  Incomes  cannot  support. 

From  The  Seniors  Coalition— 
Every  now  and  then  a  piece  of  legislation 
Is  introduced  that  makes  one  realize  there 
actually  is  a  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  In 
Congresa 

From  the  Retired  Officers 

Association — 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  vast  storehouse 
of  experience  that  Is  laying  untapped  across 
our  great  land  because  of  the  inane  prohibi- 
tions in  the  Social  Security  law 

From  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees- 
It  Is  the  middle-income  tax-paying  retiree 
who  very  often  needs  a  postretlrement  salary 
to  meet  unanticipated  expenses  caused  by 
family  Illness  or  other  economic  pressures 
who  need  this  help  and  would  most  benefit. 
At  the  same  time,  these  older  workers  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy with  their  continuing  Income  and  So- 
cial Security  taxes. 

And  finally  from  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare— 

Of  most  Importance  to  the  National  Com- 
mittee is  simple  fairness  *  ♦  *  Such  a  Lax 
penalty  Is  clearly  unfair  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  skill  and 
experience  of  older  Americans  The 
earnintcs  test  is  outdated,  unjust,  and 
dis(  rinunatory  By  punishing  our  pro- 
ductive senior  citizens.  I  believe  it 
sends  a  dangerous  message  to  all  Amer- 
icans. It  is  time  to  eliminate  this  pol- 
icy, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans' Freedom  to  Work  Act. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RiiCORD.  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  194 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
reaentattve*  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SeCnON  I    SHORT  TITLE 

This  .\cr  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Older  Amer- 
ican.H'  Krt-edom  U3  Wcirk  AcJ  i>{  1991" 
SEC.  2.  EUMINATION  OF  [1AKNLN(;S  TEST  FOR  IN- 

I)IV1I)IA1.S     WHO     HAVE     ATTAINED 

RETlREME,NrT  A<;E. 

Section  203  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended - 

111  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  and 
paragraph.s  d  i(A  i  and  '2)  of  subsection  (dl.  by 
striking  the  age  of  seventy"  and  inserting 
"retirement  age  (as  defined  in  section 
216<ai)": 

i2)  In  subsection  (fMlxB).  by  striking  "was 
age  seventy  or  over"  and  inserting  "was  at 
or  above  retirement  age  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 216(1))", 

(3i  In  subsection  (rK3),  by  striking  "SSW 
percent  "  and  all  that  follows  through  "any 
other  individual."  an<l  inserting  "50  percent 
of  such  individual  s  earnings  for  such  year  in 
excess  of  the  product  of  the  exempt  amount 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (8).  "  and  by 
striking  "age  70"  and  Inserting  "retirement 
age  (as  defined  In  section  216(1)1"; 

i4i  in  subsection  (hKlHA).  by  striking  "age 
70"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  "re- 


tirement age  (as  defined  In  section  216(1))"; 
and 

(5i  In  subsection  (j),  by  striking  "Age  Sev- 
enty" in  the  heading  and  inserting  "Retire- 
ment Age  ".  and  by  striking    "seventy  years 
of  age"  and  inserting  "having  attained  re- 
tirement age  (as  defined  in  .section  216(1))". 
SEC.   3.   CONFOR.MIN«;   AMENDME.NT8  EI.IMINAT 
INC.  THE  .SPECIAl,  EXEMIT  AMC)C>rT 
K)H    INUIVIDIALS    WHO    HAM!    AT 
TAJ.VEI)  RETIREME.NT  AGE. 

(a)  UNifdKM  KxKMi-r  .WmiNT,— Section 
203(n(8)(Ai  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  new  exempt 
amounts  (separately  stated  for  Individuals 
described  In  subparagraph  (D)  and  for  other 
Individuals)  which  are  to  be  applicable"  and 
Inserting  "a  new  exempt  amount  which  shall 
be  applicable" 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
203<n(8)(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  d).  by 
striking  "Except"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "whichever  "  and  Inserting  "The  ex- 
empt amount  which  Is  applicable  for  each 
month  of  a  particular  taxable  year  shall  be 
whichever"; 

(2)  In  clause  (I),  by  striking  "correspond- 
ing"; and 

i3i  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  "an  ex- 
empt amount"  and  Inserting  "the  exempt 
amount". 

(c)  Repeal  of  Basis  for  computation  of 
Special  EScempt  Amount —Section 
203(f)(8KDi  "f  «iich  Act  Is  repealed 

SEC.      4.      ADDITIONAL     CONFORMINC      AMENI>- 
MKVrs 

(a)  ELIMINATION  OF  REDUNDA.NT  REF- 
ERENCES TO  RETIREMENT  AGE. -Section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (o.  by 
strklng  "nor  shall  any  deduction"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "nor  shall  any  de- 
duction be  made  under  this  subsection  from 
any  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  If 
the  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife,  widower, 
or  surviving  divorced  husband  Involved  be- 
came entitled  to  such  benefit  prior  to  attain- 
ing age  60";  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (fxl).  by  striking  clause 
(D)  and  Inserting  the  following:  "iDi  for 
which  such  Individual  Is  entitled  to  widow's 
or  widower's  insurance  benefits  If  such  Indi- 
vidual became  also  entitled  prior  to  attain- 
ing age  60.  or 

(b)  Conforming  amendment  to  Provisions 
FOR  Determining  Amount  of  Increase  on 
Account  of  Delayed  Retirement  —Section 
202(W)(2)(BMII)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "either";  and 

i2)  by  striking  "or  suffered  deductions 
under  section  203(b)  or  203(c)  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  benefit" 

(CI  Continued  application  of  Rule  Gov- 
erning ENTfTLEMENT  OF  BLIND  BENE- 
FICIARIES—The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(d)(4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "subparagraph  (D)  thereof'  where  it 
first  appears  the  following:  "(or  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  Individuals  but  for  the  . 
amendments  made  by  the  Older  Americans' 
Freedom  to  Work  Act  of  1990)  " 
SEC.  (.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1991  .• 

Mr  HATCH  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  looming  disincentive  many  of 
our  working  senior  citizens  are  facing 
in  the  form  of  the  Social  Security  re- 
tirement earnings  limitation.  It  is  past 
time  that  we  eliminated  this  restric- 


tive policy.  This  limitation,  which  re- 
duces the  Social  Security  benefits  of 
retirees  under  age  70.  in  effect  sends  a 
negative  message  to  working  recipients 
of  Social  Security  This  message  is 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
value  their  continued  contribution  to 
the  work  force.  The  reality  of  the  situ- 
ation. Mr.  President,  is  that  we  need 
those  contributions  in  the  workplace 
now  more  than  ever. 

Many  in  our  senior  work  force  not 
only  want  to  keep  working  after  age  65, 
but  because  of  their  economic  situa- 
tions, these  people  may  need  to  keep 
working.  Do  we  want  to  discourage 
them? 

The  current  system  which  punishes 
seniors  for  working,  was  developed  in 
the  Great  Depression  years  when  jobs 
were  scarce.  It  is  foolish  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  now  have  such  a  restrictive 
policy,  which  results  in  effective  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  of  56  percent  and  high- 
er. This  is  for  a  low-income  retired 
worker,  supposedly  in  the  lowest  tax 
bracket  This  means  that,  should  this 
worker  exceed  the  earnings  limitation, 
he  or  she  keeps  only  44  cents  of  each 
dollar  earned.  Subtract  from  this  44 
cents  the  State  tax  on  those  earnings, 
and  you  can  see  the  tremendous  dis- 
incentive these  retired  workers  face. 
After  a  lifetime  of  believing  that  hard 
work  pays  off.  it  is  extremely  frustrat- 
ing to  face  an  economic  situation 
where  more  work  leads  to  so  little  ad- 
ditional pa.v 

Many  of  our  workers  turning  63  are 
faced  with  a  difficult  dilemma.  Either 
they  must  continue  working  full  time 
and  give  up  all  or  part  of  their  well- 
earned  Social  Security  benefits,  or 
they  must  retire  and  accept  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  Either  choice  leads 
to  the  feeling  that  one  is  being  cheat- 
ed. 

It  is  ironic  and  unfair  that  those  re- 
tirees with  large  amounts  of  unearned 
income  from  interest,  dividends,  and 
pensions  do  not  face  a  reduction  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits,  no  matter  how 
much  of  this  income  they  enjoy.  Those 
retirees  who  struggle  to  get  by  on  their 
Social  Security,  and  would  like  to  sup- 
plement their  income  by  continuing  to 
work,  however,  are  discouraged  from 
doing  so.  This  is  poor  public  policy  and 
goes  against  American  ideals. 

Mr  President,  our  Nation  is  begin- 
ning to  face  shortages  of  skilled  work- 
ers. While  these  shortages  are  pres- 
ently more  visible  in  some  regions  of 
the  Nation  than  others,  the  lack  of  ex- 
perienced labor  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
our  biggest  challenges  as  we  enter  the 
new  century  One  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem lies  with  our  senior  citizens.  In 
many  ways,  this  group  represents  the 
best  America  has  to  offer.  They  have 
the  skills;  they  have  the  experience: 
they  have  the  work  ethic.  We  cannot 
afford  to  discourage  members  of  this 
group  who  wish  to  continue  working. 
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This  legislation  represents  a  turn  in 
the  right  direction,  a  signal  that  we  be- 
lieve our  work  force  between  the  ages 
of  62  and  70  are  a  much-needed  and  in- 
tegral part  of  our  economy.  These  Indi- 
viduals have  much  to  contribute.  We 
need  their  experience,  and  we  need 
their  wisdom.  Let's  not  discourage 
them  from  making  this  contribution  by 
taxing  away  most  of  their  earnings. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  join  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  McCain,  in  supporting 
legislation  to  remove  the  earnings  lim- 
itation for  Social  Security  recipients 
who  are  between  65  and  70  years  of  age. 
Those  older  Americans  who  want  or 
need  to  work  should  be  able  to  do  so 
without  losing  Social  Security  bene- 
flts. 

The  current  law  allows  a  person  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  benefits  to 
earn  a  maximum  of  $7,080  from  ages  62 
to  66  and  $9,720  from  age  65  to  70  with- 
out losing  benefits.  However,  if  a  per- 
son is  under  age  65.  $1  of  benefits  is 
withheld  for  every  $2  of  income  earned 
over  the  limit.  If  a  person  is  65  to  70 
years  of  age.  $1  is  withheld  from 
monthly  Social  Security  checks  for 
every  S3  of  Income  over  the  limit. 

Approximately  30.000  South  Dako- 
tans  could  benefit  from  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  to  remove  the  earn- 
ings limitation.  Many  of  these  senior 
Citizens  need  extra  income  to  pay  the 
Increasing  costs  of  housing,  utilities. 
food  and  medical  care.  Aside  from 
these  basic  needs.  I  feel  that  older 
Americans  who  have  the  drive  and  de- 
sire to  earn  money  for  extras  such  as 
vacations  or  automobiles  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  from  savings  or 
Social  Security  payments,  should  not 
have  their  incomes  reduced.  Why 
shouldn't  all  hard-working  Americans 
be  allowed  to  profit  from  their  con- 
tributions to  the  work  force?  There  is 
no  reason  to  penalize  a  healthy  72-year- 
old  for  earning  extra  Income  from  work 
and  be  forced  to  cut  his  or  her  standard 
of  living  in  order  to  pay  for  essentials. 
It  Is  discriminatory  to  limit  the  in- 
comes of  Americans  who  fall  into  cer- 
tain age  brackets  when  other  Ameri- 
cans are  free  to  earn  what  they  choose 
without  penalty. 

On  October  9.  1990.  I  joined  in  spon- 
soring an  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  and  voted  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  In  order  to  consider  this 
and  other  Important  Social  Security 
legislation.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  only  54  of  the  60  votes 
necessary  at  that  time.  I  hop*  that 
during  this  Congress  we  will  gain 
enough  support  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
incentive for  the  senior  citizens  who 
play  such  an  Important  part  in  our 
work  force. 

The  earnings  test  Is  outdated.  Many 
elderly  citizens,  while  ready  to  reduce 
their  work  activity,  either  cannot  af- 
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ford  to  do  80  or  do  not  wish  to  with- 
draw completely  from  the  work  force. 
Many  desire  to  work  simply  because 
they  enjoy  it.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  In  this  effort  to  repeal 
the  Social  Security  earnings  limita- 
tion. At  a  time  when  the  American 
economy  could  use  the  wisdom,  skill 
and  dedication  of  our  older  citizens,  it 
is  bad  public  policy  to  keep  penalizing 
them  for  their  productive  efforts. 

Mr,  SYMMS,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  in  introducing  the 
Older  Americans'  Freedom  to  Work 
Act.  This  legislation  will  amend  the 
Social  Security  system  by  removing 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  which  beneficiaries  below 
the  age  of  70  may  earn,  thus  eliminat- 
ing a  terrible  inequity  for  the  elderly. 

Under  the  current  system,  individ- 
uals between  the  ages  of  63  and  70— re- 
tirement age— lose  $1  in  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  for  every  $3  they  earn 
above  $9,360.  This  applies  to  earned  in- 
come only:  there  is  no  reduction  for 
earnings  from  investments  or  pensions. 
So.  the  wealthier  people  having  invest- 
ment income  are  not  penalized.  Clear- 
ly, this  is  an  unfair  bias  against  the 
middle  class. 

This  earnings  test  creates  a  tremen- 
dous disincentive  for  people  who  want 
to  work.  With  the  current  labor  short- 
age and  the  state  of  the  economy,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  ptenalize  some  of  our  most 
productive  citizens  b.y  taking  away 
benefits  they  deserve  just  because  they 
get  a  job  to  help  pay  the  bills.  The  el- 
derly are  a  vast  underutilized  resource 
for  this  country  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Moreover,  these  individuals  are  sub- 
ject to  taxation  of  over  60  percent  of 
their  income  if  the  33  percent  Social 
Security  penalty  is  added  to  the  poten- 
tial 33  percent  Federal  income  tax.  not 
to  mention  the  additional  State  and 
local  taxes. 

Eliminating  the  earnings  test  will  in- 
crease labor  and  capital  income,  there- 
by increasing  tax  revenues  and  the 
amount  of  Social  Security  benefits 
paid  and  withheld.  This  legislation  will 
benefit  the  elderly,  the  economy,  and 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

This  issue  has  been  a  concern  of  mine 
for  many  years,  and  I  would  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their 
support. 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  195.  A  bill  to  reform  the  tort  law 
doctrine  of  joint  and  several  liability: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JOINT  A.S'D  SEVERAL  LIABILITY  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Joint  and  Sev- 
eral Liability  Reform  Act  of  1991. 
Today  the  doctrine  of  joint  and  several 
liability  is  in  need  of  serious  reform. 
The  doctine.  as  It  currently  stands,  is 
an  Illogical  system  that  affects  both 
the  competitiveness  of  American  busi- 


ness and  the  pocketbooks  of  American 
consumers. 

Originally,  the  doctrine  was  applied 
when  two  or  more  defendants  had  con- 
spired together  in  a  manner  that  re- 
sulted in  an  injury  to  a  plaintiff.  They 
were,  in  effect,  equally  at  fault  and 
equally  to  blame  for  the  harm  in- 
flicted. Later,  however,  the  doctrine 
was  expanded  to  hold  responsible  all 
parties  involved  in  causing  the  harm, 
regardless  of  whether  they  acted  in 
concert  or  independently  of  each  other 
Today  that  doctrine  has  been  taken  tc 
the  extreme  A  party  who  is  deter- 
mined only  1  percent  at  fault  can  be. 
and  often  is.  held  liable  for  100  percent 
of  damages  The  parties  causing  the 
harm  often  get  off  scot-free.  We  no 
longer  punish  the  wrongdoers.  Parties 
with  the  deepest  pockets  are  often  the 
target  of  such  litigation. 

There  are  a  number  of  real  problems 
with  this  doctrine. 

First,  local  governments  continue  to 
be  a  popular  target  for  plaintiffs 
Plaintiffs  view  local  government  as  a 
source  of  unlimited  compensation.  The 
average  citizen  ends  up  pa>1ng  the 
claim  through  increased  taxes  cr  a  loss 
of  essential  public  services 

Second,  the  doctrine  is  a  primary 
cause  of  skyrocketing  insurance  rates. 
Businesses  and  local  governments  with 
the  best  safety  records  must  pay  the 
same  insurance  premiums  as  high-risk 
customers.  They  must  insure  against 
not  only  their  own  actions,  but  the  ac- 
tions of  everyone  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 

Third,  the  doctrine  inhibits  Amer- 
ican competitiveness  and  innovation. 
Total  liability  insurance  costs  in  the 
United  States  are  20  times  higher  than 
in  European  nations.  These  costs  raise 
the  price  of  American  goods  and  serv- 
ices making  it  tougher  for  them  to 
compete  on  the  international  market. 

Fourth,  those  who  are  free  of  fault 
are  being  sued  for  no  reason  other  than 
that  they  have  money  or  have  access  to 
money.  This  sort  of  system  is  unjust  by 
any  measure. 

To  use  the  present  doctrine  of  joint 
and  several  liability  in  an  attempt  to 
compensate  the  plaintiff  makes  no 
more  sense  than  to  send  the  witness  to 
a  robbery  to  jail  because  we  cannot 
find  the  robber.  My  legislation  would 
require  parties  to  pay  in  proportion  to 
their  degree  of  fault. 

Mr.  President,  this  legal  doctrine  no 
longer  is  useful  or  desirable  It  is  un- 
just. It  ignores  who  is  really  at  fault 
and  simply  focuses  upon  those  who  can 
pay.  The  time  has  come  to  restore 
some  justice  to  our  legal  system  by  re- 
forming the  doctrine  of  joint  and  sev- 
eral liability. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   195 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTl  Jl. 

This  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Joint  and 
Several  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1991' 
SEC.  X.  SEVERABI^:  l-IABILITV  «)R  DAMAGES. 

Sec.  2.  (a(  I.s  (Iknkk.m. 

(li  Except  aa  provided  in  paraRraph  (2i  of 
this  subsection,  In  any  civil  action  allettinK 
Injury  to  a  person.  damaKe  to  property,  or 
death  of  a  person,  the  liability  of  each  de- 
fendant for  damages  shall  be  several  only 
and  shall  not  be  Joint.  Each  defendant  shall 
be  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  damages  al- 
located to  such  defendant  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  such  defendant's  percentage  of  re- 
sponsibility as  determined  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  A  separate  judgment  shall 
be  rendered  against  such  defendant  for  that 
amount 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  parties  are  found 
to  have  engaged  In  concerted  action,  the  li- 
ability of  each  defendant  shall  be  joint  and 
several. 

(b)  Portion  of  Responsibility  -For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  trier  of  fact  shall 
determine  the  proportion  of  responsibility  of 
each  party  for  the  claimant's  harm. 

(c)  Defendants  Not  Parties. — 

(li  If  a  claimant  has  released  any  defend- 
ant or  potential  defendant  from  liability  for 
the  claimant's  harm,  or  If  a  defendant  Is  un- 
able (despite  exercising  all  practicable 
means)  to  join  any  other  person  as  a  defend- 
ant In  such  action  the  trier  of  fact  shall,  in 
determining  the  proportion  of  responsibility 
under  subsection  (bi  of  this  section,  consider 
the  liability  of  any  person  not  a  party  to  the 
action  If  the  defendant  Is  able  to  prove  that 
any  such  person  caused  the  claimant's  harm 

(2)  If  a  claimant  has  released  any  defend- 
ant or  potential  defendant  from  liability  for 
the  claimant's  harm,  the  total  amount  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  claimants  harm  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  proportion  of  responsibility 
of  any  such  released  defendant  or  potential 
defendant. 

(di  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section. 
the  term  "concerted  action"  means  any  ac- 
tion consciously  and  Intentionally  taken  by 
two  or  more  defendants  which  resulted  In  the 
harm  alleged  in  such  civil  action.  Such  term 
docs  not  mean  consciously  parallel  action. 


By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr  Dole,  Mr  Exon. 
Mr  Gramm.  Mr  Luoar,  Mr 
McCoNNELL.  Mr  Wallop,  Mr 
NiCKLEs,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr 
Bond.  Mr  Mack.  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr  Warner. 
Mrs.  Kas.sebaum.  Mr  Roth.  Mr 
Hei.m.s.  Mr  Garn.  Mr  Ch.akee, 
.Mr  SVMMS.  Mr  LfiTT.  Mr  K.^s- 
ten,  Mr  Brown,  Mr  Craic.  ,Mr 
Thurmond,    and    Mr     .Mtrkow- 

SKIl: 

196.  A  bill  to  Kranl  the  p^jwer  to 
President  to  reduce  budget  author- 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  AuRust  4. 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
Government-al  Affairs,  with  the  in- 
structions that  if  one  committee  re- 
ports, the  other  committees  have  30 
days  to  report  or  be  discharged. 
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LEGISLATIVE  line  HTEM  VETO  ACT 

Mr  COATS  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
his  very  hard  work  in  introducing  a 
budget  reform  package 

There  is  no  clearer  message  that 
some  dramatic  changes  are  needed  in 
our  budget  process  than  the  worsening 
economic  outlook  that  we  face  and  the 
tremendous  troubles  that  we  had  at  the 
end  of  the  101st  Congress  in  putting  to- 
gether a  budget  plan. 

I  fully  support  Senator  Doles  pack- 
age and  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue,  and  also  want  to 
thank  him  for  including  an  item  that  I 
led  the  effort  on  in  the  last  Congress 
and  which  I  think  Is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  that  package — the  Legisla- 
tive Line-Item  Veto  Act. 

I  do  not  know  how  appropriate  it  is 
for  me  to  be  talking  about  that  with 
the  President  pro  tempore  sitting  in 
the  Chair,  because  I  know  what  a  wor- 
thy adversary  he  is  on  this  particular 
issue.  I  want  to  let  him  know  that  I  in- 
tend once  again  to  introduce  that 
issue,  and  suspect  that  1  will  be  seeing 
him  on  the  floor  well  armed  and  well 
prepared  to  debate  me  on  this  subject. 

I  do  introduce  that  bill  today  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues.  Senators 
McCain,  Dole,  McConnell,  Wallop. 
Nickles.  Simpson,  Bond.  Mack.  Smith. 
Pressler,  Warner.  Kassebaum,  Roth. 
Garn,  Helms,  Chafee,  Kasten.  Sen- 
ator Brown  from  Colorado.  Senators 
Craig.  Symms.  Lott.  Thurmond,  and 
Murkowski,  and  hopefully  others  to 
join  us 

It  is  a  sad  failure,  Mr.  President, 
after  last  year's  protracted  effort  and 
bitter  debate,  that  the  Congress  re- 
mains the  subject  and  sometimes  the 
spectacle  of  overspending  and  waste. 
Despite  the  passage  of  a  budget  which 
was  promoted  as  a  measure  which 
would  secure  the  Nation's  future,  a 
budget  which  was  supposed  to  be  "the 
most  significant  deficit  reduction 
p>ackage  ever  presented,"  a  budget 
which  increased  the  tax  burden  on  the 
.\merican  public  in  the  name  of  reduc- 
ing our  deficit^-in  spite  of  all  that,  we 
find  ourselves  facing  a  shortfall  this 
year  which  may  well  exceed  $;?20  billion 
and,  by  some  estimates,  even  higher. 

Clearly  the  budget  package  was  more 
deception  than  discipline,  because 
changes  in  the  budget  process  that 
were  enacted  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  101st  Congress  will  in  many  ways 
make  it  harder  for  the  public  to  discern 
just  exactly  how  its  money  is  being 
spent  and  easier  for  the  Congress  to 
conceal  what  many  consider  p<^)rk  bar 
rel  projects  and  unnecessary  spending 

Already  we  have  seen  the  other  body 
enact  changes  in  that  package,  changes 
which  some  feel  were  made  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  both  parties. 

The  problem  i.s  rooted  ultimately  in 
our  unending  appetite  for  popular 
spending,     an     addiction     to     largesse 


without  limits.  But  our  difficulties  also 
have  deep  root.s  in  the  budget  process 
itself. 

The  Budget  Impoundment  and  Con- 
trol Act  as  it  now  stand.s  does  not  allow 
Presidential  budget  rescissions  to  go 
into  effect  until  Congress  votes  to  sup- 
port them  By  simple  inaction.  Con- 
gress perpetuates  projects  that  we  can- 
not afford.  Inertia  is  rewarded  with 
scarce  funds  and  pet  projects  are 
shielded  by  indecision. 

The  Coats-McCain  Legislative  Line- 
Item  Veto  Act  intends  one  thing:  To 
shed  the  light  of  debate  on  question- 
able spending  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
McCain,  will  join  me  in  introducing 
this  and  being  an  original  cosponsor; 
we  worked  together  on  it  last  year  and 
we  will  be  working  together  on  it  in 
this  Congress. 

It  will  require  proponents  of  certain 
projects  to  justify  to  the  American  tax- 
payer why  those  projects  are  needed 
and  why  the  public  should  pay  for 
them. 

In  short,  it  can  help  take  congres- 
sional si>ending  deals  out  of  the  back 
room  and  expose  them  to  the  full  light 
of  public  discussion  and  public  scru- 
tiny. This  would  be  accomplished  by 
amending  the  Budget  Impoundment 
and  Control  Act  with  a  new  section, 
leaving  intact  the  rest  of  the  bill  as 
originally  passed.  This  section  states 
that  Presidential  line-item  vetoes  or 
rescissions  which  the  President  must 
propose  within  20  days  after  signing  an 
appropriations  bill  or  at  the  time  he 
submits  his  annual  budget  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  will  take  effect  un- 
less Congress  votes  by  a  simple  major- 
ity to  overturn  them  Congress  will 
have  20  days  to  reject  the  Presidential 
rescission. 

In  amending  the  current  rescission 
law  and  adding  a  requirement  that 
Congress  pass  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval to  stop  the  President's  rescis- 
sions, we  believe  we  avoid  many  of  the 
constitutional  questions  that  have 
been  raised  by  some  of  our  colleagues. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  very 
presence  of  this  section  in  the  Budget 
and  Impoundment  and  Control  Act  will 
discourage  Members  of  Congress  from 
pursuing  projects  that  cannot  be  justi- 
fied in  full  light  of  public  debate 

It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  carefully 
examine  appropriations  bills  that  we 
send  to  the  President  -z:  raise  ques- 
tions about  pork  barrel  projects  that 
time  and  time  again  tarnish  Congress' 
already  blackened  fiscal  image. 

This  bill  has  had  the  support  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  Senators  from 
both  piirties,  including  our  minority 
leader.  Senator  Dole.  It  also  has  the 
strong  backing  of  the  administration 
and  a  number  of  organizations  that 
make  up  the  coalition  for  fiscal  re- 
straint I  will  just  list  some  of  them: 
Citizens  for  a  Round  Economy.  Farm 
Bureau,  National  Association  of  Manu- 


facturers,   the   U.S.    Chamber   of  Com- 
merce, and  there  are  many  others. 

The  line-item  veto  proposal  won 
strong  support  on  the  Senate  floor  of 
the  101st  Congress.  I  believe  there  is  a 
very  real  opportunity  to  see  the  Legis- 
lative Line-Item  Veto  Act  signed  into 
law  in  the  102d  Congress. 

I  urge  the  close  consideration  and 
support  of  all  my  colleagues.  Let  us 
show  the  American  people  that  we  are 
serious  about  balancing  the  budget. 
Let  us  show  them  that  we  can  present 
appropriations  bills  without  embar- 
rassment and  let  us  send  the  message 
to  taxpayers  that  under  our  guidance 
their  dollars  .vill  be  spent  wisely  and 
efficiently,  and  will  not  be  wasted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  196 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative 
Line  Item  Veto  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.   F.NHANCEMENT  OF  SPENDING  CONTROL 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title 

"TITLE  XI-LEGISLATIVE  LINE  ITEM 

VETO  RESCISSION  AUTHORITi' 

"Part  A— Lkgisi.ativk  Line  Itf.m  Veto 

Rescission  Aithority 

"GRA.NT  OK  ACTHORITY  AND  CONDITIONS 

"SEC  1101.  (a)  In  General.— (1)  Notwith- 
standing part  B  of  title  X  and  subject  to  part 
B  of  this  title,  the  President  may  rescind  all 
or  part  of  any  budget  authority,  if  the 
President— 

"( A »  determines  that^ 

"(1)  such  rescission  would  help  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  or  reduce  the  public  debt; 

"(li)  such  rtscission  will  not  impair  any  es- 
sential Government  functions,  and 

"(Hi)  such  rescission  will  not  harm  the  na- 
tional interest,  and 

"(B'(l)  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
sion by  a  special  message  not  later  than  20 
calendar  days  (not  Including  Saturday.  Sun- 
days, or  holidays  I  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  a  regular  or  supplement  appropria- 
tions Act  or  a  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  providing  such  budget 
authority;  or 

"(11)  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
sions by  special  message  accompanying  the 
submission  of  the  President's  budget  to  Con- 
gress and  such  rescissions  have  not  been  pro- 
posed previously  for  that  fiscal  year. 

•■i2i  The  President  shall  submit  a  separate 
rescission  message  for  each  appropriations 
bill  under  paragraph  (1  iiBdii ). 

"(b)  Rescission  Effective  Unless  Dis- 
approved—(Ik  A)  Any  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority rescinded  under  this  title  as  set  forth 
in  a  special  message  by  the  President  shall 
be  deemed  canceled  unless,  during  the  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (B),  a  rescission 
disapproved  bill  making  available  all  of  the 
amount  rescinded  is  enacted  into  law. 

"(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is— 


"iii  a  Congressional  review  period  of  20  cal- 
endar days  of  session  under  part  B.  during 
which  Congress  must  complete  action  on  the 
rescission  disapproved  bill  and  present  such 
bill  to  the  president  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval: 

■Iii)  after  the  period  provided  in  clause  (i). 
an  additional  10  days  (not  including  Sun- 
days! during  which  the  President  may  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  sign  or  veto  the  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill:  and 

"I iii)  if  the  President  vetoes  the  rescission 
disapproval  bill  during  the  period  described 
in  clause  lin.  an  additional  5  calendar  days 
of  session  after  the  date  of  the  veto. 

'■i2)  If  a  special  message  is  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  this  section  during  any 
Congress  and  the  last  session  of  such  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  described  in  paragraph  il)(B) — 

"(A)  the  rescission  shall  not  take  effect: 

"iBi  the  message  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
have  been  retransmitted  on  the  first  day  of 
the  succeeding  Congress,  and 

"(C)  the  review  period  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(B)  (With  respect  to  such  message) 
shall  run  beginning  after  such  first  day. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1102.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'rescission  disapproval  bill'  means  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  which  only  dis- 
approves a  rescission  of  budget  authority,  m 
whole,  rescinded  in  a  speciai  mes.sage  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  under  section  1101. 
"Part  B— Congressional  Consideration  of 

Legislative  Line  Ite.m  Veto  Rescissions 

"F'reside.vtial  special  message 

"Sec  nil.  When  the  President  rescinds 
any  budget  authority  as  provided  in  section 
1101,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
a  special  message  specifying— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  budget  authority  re- 
scinded: 

"(2)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  budg- 
et authority  is  available  for  obligation,  and 
the  specific  project  or  governmental  func- 
tions involved: 

"(3)  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the 
determination  to  rescind  budget  authority 
pursuant  to  section  1101(a)(1): 

■i4i  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budg- 
etary effect  of  the  rescission,  and 

"(5)  all  facts,  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  rescis- 
sion and  the  decision  to  effect  the  rescission, 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
estimated  effect  of  the  rescission  upon  the 
objects,  purposes,  and  programs  for  which 
the  budget  authority  is  provided. 

"transmission  of  messages;  publication 

"Sec  1112.  (a)  Delivery  to  House  and 
Senate. — U)  Each  special  transmitted  under 
sections  1101  and  1111  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  House  and  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day.  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  ses- 
sion and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session. 

"i2)  Each  special  message  transmitted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  each  House. 

"(bi  Printing  in  Federal  Register.— A 
special  message  transmitted  under  sections 
1101  and  1111  shall  be  printed  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register  published  after 
such  transmittal. 


"procedure  in  senate 

"Sec  :!13.  (a)  Referral.— *  l  >  Any  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill  introduced  with  respect 
to  a  special  message  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  mav 
be. 

"(2)  Any  rescission  disapproval  bill  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  Floor  Consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate.— 

"(1)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  rescission 
disapproval  bill  and  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  m  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  with  the 
time  equally  divided  between,  and  controlled 
by.  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  or  their  designees 

■■'2)iAt  Debate  m  the  Senate  on  any  debat- 
able motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with 
such  a  bill  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  except 
that  if  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  oppo- 
sition thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  the  minority  leaders  des- 
ignee. 

"(B)  Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal 

"(3i  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  shall 
not  be  debatable,  and  a  motion  to  recommit 
(except  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  withm  a  specified  num- 
ber of  days,  not  t«  exceed  1,  not  counting  any 
day  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  In  session) 
shall  not  be  in  order. 

"(C)  Point  of  Order.— il)  It  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  any  rescission  dis- 
approval bill  that  relates  to  any  matter 
other  than  the  rescission  of  budget  authority 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
1101. 

"(2)  It  shall  not  be  m  order  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  amendments  to  a  rescission  disapproval 
bill. 

"i3i  Paragraphs  'l'  and  i2)  may  be  waived 
or  suspended  in  the  Senate  only  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  duly  chosen  and 
sworn   ". 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  again  join  with  Senator 
Coats  and  Minority  Leader  Dole  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Legislative  Line-Item 
Veto  Act  of  1991. 

I  have  made  this  legislative  proposal 
a  priority  of  mine  for  quite  a  while. 
This  proposal  represents  years  of  hard 
work  of  many  fine  Senators  who  sup- 
port our  unified  effort  to  enact  a  legis- 
lative line-item  veto.  It  represents  the 
synthesis  of  many  different  line-item 
veto  bills,  and  achieves  the  goals  that 
anyone  who  supports  the  line-item  veto 
or  enhanced  rescission  has  in  mind.  It 
is  a  focused  and  balanced  proposal 
which  will  add  needed  credibility  to 
oiir  much  maligned  budget  process. 

This  proposal  would  enhance  budget 
process  credibility  by  addressing  tax- 
payer disgust  with  pork  barrel  spend- 
ing. We.  as  a  nation,  can  no  longer  fis- 
cally endure  massive  budget  deficits 
and  wasteful  pork  barrel  spending.  The 
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time    for    budget    process    reform    has     damage  to  trees,  and  to  studies  on  be- 
long  since   parsed.    The    time   for  con-     vine  flatulence 


certed  action  is  now 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  pork  barrel 
projects.  The  most  memorable  project 
to  surface  from  the  101st  Congress  was 
the  study  of  bovine  flatulence.  Waste- 


The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I  will 
not  beg  the  Indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

However.  I  will  Implore  the  Senate  to 
end  the  time-tarnlshed  process  of  con- 


ful    spending    of    this    nature    can    no     gresslonal  pork 


longer  be  tolerated.  There  is  no  jus- 
tification for  projects  of  this  sort  when 
we  raise  the  tax  burden  of  the  average 
American  family  by  $300  per  year  over 
the  5-year  period  covered  by  last  years 
agreement  There  i.s  no  justification  for 
wasteful  six-nding  when  Congress  foists 
an  estimated  $480  billion  tax  and  spend 
increase  on  America.  Pork  barrel 
spending  is  simply  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible. It  must  end. 


How  can  we  justify  reducing  Medi- 
care benefits  while  we  continue  to  fi- 
nance wasteful  spending" 

How  can  we  rationalize  raising  taxes 
on  all  Americans  while  failing  to  elimi- 
nate pork  barrel  spending"* 

How   can   we    tell    the   young  couple, 
both  of  whom  work  long  hours  and  who 
are  trying  to  save  for  that  down  pay 
ment  on  their  first  home,  that  we  are 
raising  their  taxes  so  that  we  can  fund 


Unfortunately,    the    President    does    a  $17  million  road  project  to  bypass  the 


not  have  an  effective  mechanism  to 
combat  congressional  pork  The  Legis- 
lative Line-Item  Veto  Act  of  1991  will 
provide  the  President  with  a  statu- 
torily defined  and  limited  mechanism 
to  restore  credibility  to  the  budget 
process.  This  mechanism  will  add  dis- 
cipline to  a  hopelessly  chaotic  process. 
It  will  add  discipline  without  altering 
the  subtle  balance  of  power  between 
Congress  and   the   President.   Congress 


town  of  Corning"'  And  to  fund  a  $10.6 
million  soldier  support  center  at  Fort 
Gordon?  Or  to  earmark  $500,000  to  con- 
vert the  birthplace  of  Lawrence  Welk 
into  a  German-Russian  museum"*  How 
about  $3  million  for  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Aviation  Training  and  Education  Cen- 
ter in  Clarksburg.  WV? 


In  either  case.  Congress  has  20  days 
to  decide  whether  to  overturn  those 
line-item  vetoes  or  accept  them.  If  we 
feel  the  spending  is  meritorious,  we  can 
adopt  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  rescissions  If  Congress  does  not 
act.  the  waste  that  the  President  has 
identified  is  eliminated  and  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  saved 

A  President  armed  with  the  legisla- 
tive line-item  veto  embodied  in  this 
bill  can  force  Congress  to  face  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  power  of  the 
purse 

A  President  so  armed  can  make  a 
profligate  Congress  a  responsible  Con- 
gress 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want,  and  we  owe  it 
to  them  to  give  this  bill  our  whole- 
hearted support.  I  strongly  urge  the 
rest  of  my  colleagues— if  they  are  seri- 
ous about  combating  unnecessary 
spending,  to  join  Senator  CoATS  and 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation 

Mr  NICKLP:s  Mr  President,  last 
May,  after  American  t^ixpayers  experi- 
enced the  annual  joy  of  filing  their 
Federal   income  taxes,  it  was  reported 


I  opposed  last  year's  budget  because  I  ^^^^^  (j^^,  avenige  taxpayer  had  to  work 
could  not  tell  my  constituents  that  I  rnore  than  4  months  until  he  was  free 
believed   their  tax  dollars  were  being     ^f  j^jg  {^.^  obligation.  I  say  this  because 


will  still  maintain  and  fervently  pro-    spent  prudently.   I  could  not  in  good     ^^^   freedom   day   did   not   occur   until 


tect  its  constitutional  right  to  raise  conscience  confiscate  the  sweat  of 
and  levy  taxes  as  well  as  to  appropriate  their  brows  while  so  much  wasteful 
funds.    But.    it's  lime   that  we   restore     spending    continued    in    complete    dis- 


sanity  to  the  process  of  profligacy 
known  as  the  budget  process.  The 
President  must  be  given  this  well-de- 
fined mechanism  to  put  an  end  to 
wasteful  spending.  The  American  tax- 
payer can  no  longer  be  expected  to  fi- 
nance congressional  extravagance. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  we  revel  In  ex- 
travagance. We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  pork.  We  lack  discipline. 

We  are  addicted  to  the  free  flow  of 
tax  revenue  from  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  the  riches  of  their  lives  we 


regard  of  their  wants,  needs,  desires, 
and  plights. 

Who  raised  taxes  to  fund  wasteful 
spending' 

Not  I.  Mr.  President.  Not  V 

I  am  here  to  offer  an  alternative  to 


May  5,  some  125  days  into  1990 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  taxpayers  work 
long  and  hard  to  provide  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  financial  resources  it 
needs.  Unfortunately,  our  Government 
frequently  does  not  work  as  diligently 
to  utilize  those  resources  in  the  most 
responsible  manner 
Mr.  President,  today  I  rise  to  support 


the   Imprudent  tax  and  spending  poll-     and    cosponsor    legislation    which    will 


cles  of  those  who  claim  to  be  interested 
in  the  average  American,  but  who  are 
only  truly  interested  in  their  money 

The  American  people  need  help,  Mr 
President,  and  the  measure  we  are  in- 


keep    those    hard-earned    tax    dollars 
from    being   wasted.   The    legislation    I 
refer   to    is   the    Legislative   Line- Item 
Veto  Act. 
Congress'      abuse      of     discretionary 


troducing    today    is    exactly    what    we     spending  power  reminds  me  of  a  moth- 


steal     to     finance     our     pork     barrel     need  to  help  us  say  ""no"'  to  pork  barrel     er  and  child  shopping  at  the  local  su- 


projects,  Mr.  President. 

We  are  spending  addicts,  and  we  are 
incapable  of  admitting  it. 

We  cannot  say  no. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  ef 


spending.  permarket    The  wide-eyed  child  contin- 

Let   me  explain  the  measure  we  are  ually    slips    candy    and    other    goodies 

now  presenting.  It  is  based  on  the  Idea  into  the  shopping  cart   Fortunately  for 

that   has   been    a   household    term    for  the  mother,  she  is  not  obligated  to  pay 

most    of    this    decade— the     line-item  for  everything  the  child  wants   She  can 


fectiveness    of   Government,    and    the    veto.  The  majority  of  Americans  8Ui>-     put  the  unnecessary  extras  back  on  the 


leadership  qualities  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress 

While  other  .Members  may  not  be 
able  to  say  no  to  wasteful  spending. 

Mr  President,  I  can,  and  I  will  until 
a  line-Item  veto  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress 


port  the  line-item  veto  because  it  en- 
ables the  President  to  get  to  the  very 
line  items  of  wasteful  special  interest 
spending  that  embarrass  and  outrage 
us  whenever  we  pass  an  appropriations 
bill.  It  enables  the  President  to  strike 
at  the  very  line  item  of  wasteful  sp«^ 


shelf.  The  Federal  appropriations  proc- 
ess is  similar  to  a  congressional  super- 
market, full  of  expensive  goodies  cov- 
eted by  Members  and  their  constitu- 
encies. Unfortunately,  the  American 
taxpayer  is  forced  to  pay  for  every  last 
project     and     program     the     Congress 


And,  I  win  do  this  because  I  feel  that     cial   interest  spending   that   taxes   the     wants    because    the    taxpayer    has   not 


it  is  imperative  that  Congress  quit 
squandering  the  taxpayers  money  In 
case  anyone  is  in  doubt  about  the 
things  on  which  we  squander  the  tax- 
payers' money,  let  me  list  some  of  the 
unnecessary,  outrageous,  and  just  plain 
strange  Items  we  have  approved  The 
list  Includes  Army  trucks  that  the 
Army  does  not  want,  sonar  catfish 
counters,  belgian  endive  research,  stud- 
ies on   peach   trees,   studies  on   beaver 


young  couple  out  of  home  ownership  been  able  to  shelve  the  extras. 

Now.  let  me  explain  how  this  works  The  legislative  line-item  veto  would 

Very  simply.  It  gives  the  President  two  give    the    President    the   authority    to 

opportunities  every  year  to  strike  out  stand   up  for   American   taxpayers  and 

wasteful   spending    First,   he  can   line-  restrict      this     unnecessary,     wasteful 

uem    veto    pork    within    20   days   after  spending 

signing  a  spending  bill  Second,  he  can  In  1974.  Congress  curbed  the  Presi- 
submlt  rescissions  with  his  budget  pro  dent's  power  to  Impound  or  cancel  ap- 
posal  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  just  proprlafed  funds  in  exchange  for  Con- 
in  case  there  are  provisions  that  he  gress  setting  up  its  own  budget  process 
misses  in  the  first  go  around.  We     are     all     acutely     aware     of     the 


progress,  or  lack  thereof,  that  we  have 
had  under  this  arrangement.  Under 
current  law.  the  President  sends  his 
proposed  rescissions  to  Congress,  and 
Congress  can  avoid  them  through  inac- 
tion, which  is  exactly  what  Congress 
has  done. 

In  the  years  following  the  loss  of 
Presidential  authority  to  impound  or 
cancel  appropriated  funds,  discre- 
tionary spending  subject  to  the  appro- 
priations process  increased  nearly  25 
percent  Over  the  last  30  years,  discre- 
tionary spending  has  increased  an  aver- 
age of  2.4  percent  per  year,  after  ad- 
justment for  inflation,  while  spending 
on  national  defense  has  increased  an 
average  of  12  percent  per  year. 

I  tern -veto  power  is  used  today  by 
Governors  in  43  States  Contrary  to 
some  economists  who  criticize  its  ef- 
fectiveness, a  recent  study  indicates 
that  States  with  an  effective  item  veto 
have  significantly  slowed  the  growth  of 
spending.  This  study,  conducted  by 
economist  Mark  Grain  and  former  OMB 
Director  James  Miller,  concludes  that 
if  the  President  had  this  power  between 
1982  and  1989.  real  Federal  spending 
growth  would  have  been  cut  in  half, 
saving  American  taxpayers  about  $450 
billion  in  1988  dollars. 

The  American  public  has  not  faltered 
in  its  support  of  this  legislation.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  support 
it  as  well. 

By  Mr   McCONNELL  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Rockefeller.    Mr.    Ford. 
and  Mr.  Coats ): 
S.  197.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  of  the 
several  States  to  impose  fees  in  con- 
nection with  solid  waste  treated  or  dis- 
posed of  in  such  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    the    Environment   and    Public 
Works. 

SOLID  WASTE  TREATMENT  AND  DISPOSmON  FEE 
ACT 

•  Mr  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  give  States  control  over  out- 
of- State  garbage. 

Like  last  year,  my  efforts  are 
prompted  by  the  solid  waste  crisis  fac- 
ing our  States,  Shrinking  landfill  ca- 
pacity, public  opposition  to  new  land- 
fills, ground  water  contamination,  and 
lack  of  funding  to  upgrade  and  modern- 
ize landfills  are  big  problems.  The  in- 
ability to  regulate  or  control  out-of- 
State  waste  makes  the  problem  almost 
untenable  for  States  like  Kentucky  and 
Indiana. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  called  the  legislature  into 
special  session  to  deal  with  the  issue. 
Unfortunately,  any  action  taken  to 
limit  the  inflow  of  out-of-State  gar- 
bage is  likely  to  be  in  vain.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  affirmative  congressional  ac- 
tion, the  courts  have  consistently 
struck  down  efforts  by  States  to  limit 
garbage  flows.  They  did  so  recently  in 
Indiana,  and  they  will  do  so  again  in 
Kentucky.  Indeed,  in  the  face  a  grow- 


ing and  serious  problem,  the  States' 
hands  are  tied.  It  is  imperative,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  act  to  grant  author- 
ity to  the  States,  and  that  we  act  now. 
It  is  obvious  why  Congress  should 
allow  States  to  control  imported  gar- 
bage. Out-of-State  waste  brings  with  it 
costs  in  the  form  of  road  wear,  loss  of 
landfill  capacity,  visual  pollution, 
odor,  and  ground  water  contamination. 
These  costs.  Mr.  President,  are  borne 
by  Kentuckians  and  Hoosiers.  not  the 
residents  of  the  exporting  States  and 
not  the  people  generating  the  waste. 

My  bill  grants  States  the  simple  au- 
thority to  distinguish  between  m-State 
and  out-of-State  garbage  by  charging 
higher  fees  on  such  garbage.  Under  my 
bill,  fees  are  imposed  on  the  hauler 
bringing  the  waste  into  the  State  or 
the  landfill  operator  accepting  the 
waste.  Ultimately,  though,  the  cost  is 
passed  back  to  the  generator  of  the 
waste  in  the  form  of  higher  fees  to 
dump  m  the  receiving  State. 

This  approach  ensures  that  if  other 
States  want  to  send  their  garbage  to 
Kentucky,  the  residents  of  those 
States,  and  not  Kentuckians.  pay  the 
true  costs  of  disposing  of  it.  It  does  not 
raise  the  cost  of  waste  disposal  for 
Kentuckians.  In  fact,  my  bill  creates  a 
useful  revenue  source  for  county  gov- 
ernments. 

This  is  an  approach  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  current  special  session 
of  Kentucky's  Legislature,  and  I  per- 
sonally believe  it  is  the  best  approach 
for  my  State.  However.  I  recognize  that 
each  State  has  a  different  situation 
and  I  support  any  congressional  efforts 
that  will  grant  more  authority,  in  any 
form,  to  the  States  to  deal  with  out-of- 
State  waste. 

I  am  also  pleased,  therefore,  to  join 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  good  friend  from  Indiana  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which,  in  addition  to 
allowing  States  to  charge  higher  fees 
on  out-of-State  garbage,  would  also  au- 
thorize States  to  ban  imported  garbage 
if  they  have  in  place  certain  solid 
waste  management  plans.  This  bill 
passed  this  body  last  year,  but  died  in 
the  other  Chamber. 

Since  last  year's  action,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  to  me  their 
Interest  in  and  concern  with  the  inabil- 
ity of  their  State's  to  control  out-of- 
State  garbage.  These  Senators  are 
committed  to  getting  this  bill  through 
the  legislative  process  and  into  law  and 
I  am  encouraged  that  102d  Congress 
will  act  affirmatively  on  the  issue. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  we 
are  attempting  to  help  States  handle 
an  immediate  problem:  out  of  State 
waste.  We  recognize  our  approach  is 
not  a  total  solution  to  the  Nation's 
garbage  crisis,  nor  is  it  intended  as 
such.  The  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments must  continue  to  work  together 
to  develop  a  responsible,  comprehen- 
sive strategy  which  combines  source 
reduction,  recycling,  combustion,  and 


landfilling.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
provide  immediate  relief  to  States  and 
give  them  some  breathing  room  to  get 
their  own  waste  management  problems 
under  control.* 


•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  P>resident,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  de- 
signed to  give  States  control  over  out- 
of-State  garbage 

Like  last  year,  my  efforts  are 
prompted  by  the  solid  waste  crisis  fac- 
ing our  States.  Shrinking  landfill  ca- 
pacity, public  opposition  to  new  land- 
fills, ground  water  contamination,  and 
lack  of  funding  to  upgrade  and  modern- 
ize landfills  are  big  problems.  The  in- 
ability to  regulate  or  control  out-of- 
State  waste  makes  the  problem  almost 
untenable  for  States  like  Kentucky  and 
Indiana. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  called  the  legislature  into 
special  session  to  deal  with  the  issue. 
Unfortunately,  any  action  taken  to 
limit  the  inflow  of  out-of-State  gar- 
bage is  likely  to  be  in  vain.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  affirmative  congressional  ac- 
tion, the  courts  have  consistently 
struck  down  efforts  by  States  to  limit 
garbage  flows.  "They  did  so  recently  in 
Indiana,  and  they  will  do  so  again  m 
Kentucky.  Indeed,  in  the  face  a  grow- 
ing and  serious  problem,  the  States' 
hands  are  tied.  It  is  imperative,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  acted  to  grant  au- 
thority to  the  States,  and  that  we  act 
now. 

It  is  obvious  why  Congerss  should 
allow  States  to  control  imported  gar- 
bage. Out-of-State  waste  brings  with  it 
costs  m  the  form  of  road  wear,  loss  of 
landfill  capacity,  visual  pollution, 
odor,  and  ground  water  contamination. 
These  costs.  Mr.  President,  are  borne 
by  Kentuckians  and  Hoosiers.  not  the 
residents  of  the  exporting  States  and 
not  the  people  generating  the  waste. 

My  bill  grants  States  the  simple  au- 
thority to  distinguish  between  in-State 
and  out-of-State  garbage  by  charging 
higher  fees  on  such  garbage.  Under  my 
bill,  fees  are  imposed  on  the  hauler 
bringing  the  waste  into  the  State  or 
the  landfill  operator  accepting  the 
waste.  Ultimately,  though,  the  cost  is 
passed  back  to  the  generator  of  the 
waste  m  the  form  of  higher  fees  to 
dump  in  the  receiving  State. 

This  approach  ensures  that  if  other 
States  want  to  send  their  garbage  to 
Kentucky,  the  residents  of  those 
States,  and  not  Kentuckians,  pay  the 
true  costs  of  disposing  of  it.  It  does  not 
raise  the  cost  of  waste  disposal  for 
Kentuckians.  In  fact,  my  bill  creates  a 
useful  revenue  source  for  county  gov- 
ernments. 

This  is  an  approach  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  current  special  session 
of  Kentucky's  Legislature,  and  I  per- 
sonally believe  it  is  the  best  approach 
for  my  State.  However,  I  recognize  that 
each  State  has  a  different  situation 
and  I  support  any  congressional  efforts 
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that  will  grant  more  authority,  in  any 
form,  to  the  States  to  deal  with  out-of- 
State  waste 

I  am  also  pleased,  therefore,  to  Join 
today  with  my  distinguished  colleagxie 
and  good  friend  from  Indiana  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which,  in  addition  to 
allowing  States  to  charge  higher  fees 
on  out-of-State  garbage,  would  also  au- 
thorize States  to  ban  imported  garbage 
if  they  have  in  place  certain  waste 
management  plans.  This  bill  passed 
this  body  last  year,  but  died  In  the 
other  Chamber. 

Since  last  year's  action,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  to  me  their 
interest  in  and  concern  with  the  Inabil- 
ity of  their  State's  to  control  out-of- 
State  garbage.  These  Senators  are 
committed  to  getting  this  bill  through 
the  legislative  process  and  into  law  and 
I  am  encouraged  that  the  102d  Congress 
will  act  affirmatively  on  the  issue. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  we 
are  attempting  to  help  States  handle 
an  Immediate  problem:  out-of-State 
waste.  We  recognize  our  approach  is 
not  a  total  solution  to  the  Nation's 
garbage  crisis,  nor  is  it  intended  as 
such  The  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments must  continue  to  work  together 
to  develop  a  responsible,  comprehen- 
sive strategy  which  combines  source 
reduction,  recycling,  combustion,  and 
landflUing.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
provide  immediate  relief  to  States  and 
^ve  them  some  breathing  room  to  get 
their  own  waste  management  problems 
under  control. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rf.cord. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
S.  - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
ascnoN  I.  SHORT  Tmx. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Solid  Waste 
Treatment  and  Disposition  Fee  Act  of  1991" 
SEC.  1.  90UI)  WASTE  TREATMENT  AND  DISPOSAl, 

rr.K.. 

(a I  E^ch  of  the  several  States  is  authorized 
to  establish,  by  law.  a  program  for  the  Impo- 
sition and  collection  of  fees  In  connection 
with  the  disposal  or  treatment  of  solid  waste 
with  such  State  Fees  under  such  program 
may  be  Imposed  on  such  waste  generated 
within  or  outside  of  the  geographical  bound- 
aries of  such  State 

(b)  Any  fee  imposed  pursuant  to  State  law 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  may  be  Im- 
posed against  any  land''!!  operator  or  solid 
waste  treatment  facility,  or  any  or  all  of  the 
persons  shipping  or  transporting,  or  causing 
the  shipping  or  transporting,  either  in  Inter- 
state commerce  or  Intrastate  commerce,  of 
such  solid  waste  for  treatment  or  disposal. 

(ci  Any  fee  Imposed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  imposed  In  such  amounts,  at  such 
time,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
affected  State  may  require  In  establishing 
the  amount  of  any  such  fee.  a  State  Is  au- 
thorized Ui  lake  into  consideration  whether 
such  waste  was  generated  within  or  outside 
Its  getigraphua!  mjundaries. 

SKC.  y  LIMFTATION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  any  State  to  impose  a  fee  on: 


lai  any  solid  waste  which  Is  brought  Into 
the  State  (solely)  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
recycling,  including  reclamation  prior  there- 
to, (such  waste),  or  for  the  conversion  of 
such  waste  to  a  usable  fuel  or  energy  source. 
Physical  separation  of  recyclable  materials 
from  municipal  solid  waste,  however,  does 
not  constitute  recycling  or  reclamation  of 
the  solid  waste,  and  is  thus  not  subject  to 
this  limitation 

lb  I  any  non-hazardous  solid  waste  that  Is 
sent  to  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  the 
original  generator  of  the  waste  for  the  pur- 
pose of  treatment  (including  incineration), 
storage  or  disposal. 

ic>  any  nonhazardous  solid  waste  that  Is 
sent  to  facilities  authorized  or  permitted  to 
treat,  store  or  dispose  of  hazardous  waste 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act 

SKC.  4.  INTERSTATE  COMPACTS. 

The  consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  2  or 
more  States  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into 
agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  conflict  with 
any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  for 
cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance  for 
the  management  of  solid  waste,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  is  given  to  any  such 
agreement  or  compact  so  entered  Into. 

SEC.  i.  REPORTING. 

(a)  Within  the  270-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  shall  propose  and.  after  notice 
and  comment,  promulgate  (by  regulation, 
shall  establish)  a  program  pursuant  to  which 
each  person  who  transports  or  ships  or 
causes  to  be  transported  or  shipped  In  inter- 
state commerce  any  solid  waste  In  excess  of 
500  pounds  shall  be  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator,  on  an  annual 
basis,  a  registration  statement  Such  state- 
ment shall  include  such  persons'  name,  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  the  location  of  each 
activity  handling  solid  waste,  and  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  solid  waste  transported  or 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  such  statement. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  make  such  reg- 
istration statement  available,  upon  request, 
to  the  public 

SBC  «.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  — 

(1)  "solid  waste"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  that  set  forth  for  such  term  in 
section  10M|27)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  but  does  not  Include-  (A)  waste  Identi- 
fied or  listed  as  hazardous  waste  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  3001  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 
(Bi  contaminated  media  Including  contami- 
nated soil  and  debris  resulting  from  a  re- 
sponse action  taken  under  section  104  or  106 
of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act.  or 
a  corrective  action  under  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  or  iCi  any  haz 
ardous  chemical  substance  or  mixtures  regu- 
lated under  section  6<e)  of  the  Toxics  Sub- 
stance Control  Act. 

(2)  "Interestate  commerce"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  for  such  term 
In  section  10  of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 

(3)  "landfill"  includes  a  dump  site,  and 

i4)  "person  "  Includes  any  individual,  cor- 
poration. State,  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  other  legal  or  (governmental  entity. 

SEC.  7.  DELEGATION  OP  ACTHORJTY. 

E^cb  State  Is  authorized  to  delegate.  In 
whole  or  In  part  Its  authority  under  section 
2  of  this  Act  to  any  or  all  of  Its  political  sub- 
divisions.* 


By  Mr  MITCHELL  (for  Mr. 
Glenn,  for  himself  and  Mr 
McCain): 

S.  199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from 
income  the  compensation  received  for 
active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  a 
dangerous  foreign  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  203.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periods  of 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  in  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Shield  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  the  time  for 
performing  certain  acts  required  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  204.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain 
recalled  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  serve  in  the  highest  grade 
previously  held  while  on  active  duty, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  205.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  treatment 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  former  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  purposes 
of  eligibility  for  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  F"ederal  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

BENEFITS  FOR  MILrTARY  PERSONNEL  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  military  personnel  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  I  took  this  action  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  to  me  after  re- 
turning from  a  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
that  there  were  certain  compensation 
and  benefit  authorities  that  were  need- 
ed to  take  adequate  care  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  most  of 
the  benefits  I  proposed  were  enacted 
last  year  in  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1991.  Among  the 
provisions  enacted  were: 

The  authority  for  free  mailing  for 
our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 

The  authority  for  the  retroactive 
payment  of  imminent  danger  p)ay — 5110 
per  month— to  the  start  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  in  August  for  military 
personnel  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  authority  to  pay  reservists.  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  and  retirees  who 
were  activated  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  for  unused  accrued  leave  when 
they  are  deactivated; 

The  authority  to  pay  to  activated 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  medical 
personnel  the  same  medical  special 
pays  authorized  for  active  component 
personnel: 

The  authority  for  the  payment  to  ac- 
tivated Reserve  and  National  Guard 
personnel  the  same  variable  housing  al- 
lowances authorized  for  ;nMve  compo- 
nent personnel,  and 

The  authority  for  implementation  of 
a  savings  plan  that  would  allow  mili- 
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tary  personnel  deployed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  invest  their  pay  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  an  interest  rate 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  provisions 
have  been  implemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  although  I  might  note 
that  DOD  implemented  the  savings 
plan  only  today,  and  then  only  after 
prodding  from  my  office. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know. 
many  of  our  military  personnel  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  were  sent 
over  on  very  short  notice.  They  did  not 
have  a  lot  of  time  to  think  about  or 
make  banking  arrangements  that 
would  return  them  a  favorable  yield. 
I'm  talking  here  mainly  about  our  sin- 
gle military  personnel  who  may  not 
have  anyone  they  can  turn  to  to  help 
them  put  their  money  away  prudently. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  many  of  these  personnel  in 
fox  holes  in  the  desert  to  buy  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  or  money  market  cer- 
tific^ates  for  themselves  as  some  have 
suggested.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  entirely  cor- 
rect, if  somewhat  late,  in  implement- 
ing the  savings  plan  we  authorized  last 
year. 

In  this  regard,  and  m  recognition  of 
other  concerns  I  have  about  the  fair 
treatment  of  our  rnen  and  women  in 
uniform  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I 
am  introducing  with  Senator  McCain  a 
set  of  four  bills  today.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  will  act  expedi- 
tiously on  these  hills  so  that  they  can 
be  enacted  early  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  first  bill  would  exclude  the  mili- 
tary earnings  accrued  by  a  member 
while  serving  m  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Oi>- 
eration  Desert  Shield  from  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  The  exclusion  would  apply 
to  the  entire  amount  of  military  in- 
come for  enlisted  personnel  and  to  the 
first  $2,000  of  monthly  military  income 
for  officers.  Current  law  provides  this 
exclusion  for  members  in  combat 
zones,  and  I  think  our  military  person- 
nel in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  as  close  as 
you  can  get  to  combat  without  the  bul- 
lets flying  and  deserve  this  exclusion.  1 
introduced  a  similar  bill  (S.  3027)  last 
year.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee:  however,  time  ran 
out  in  the  last  session  before  the  com- 
mittee could  take  action  on  it.  I  urge 
the  Finance  Committee  to  act  exisedi- 
tiously  on  this  bill  so  that  we  can  vote 
on  it  early  in  this  session. 

The  second  bill  would  permit  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  delay  filing  a  1990  Federal  in- 
come tax  return  until  6  months  after 
their  deployment  ends  without  any 
penalty.  I  know  that  Senator  DOLE  and 
Senator  Mitchell  have  introduced  a 
similar  bill  that  would  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  60  days,  and  I  have  signed  up 
as  a  cosponsor  on  that  bill  because  I 
believe  that  Federal  income  tax  filing 
relief  Is  necessary. 
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Obviously.  I  believe  that  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  is  preferable  and  that  is 
why  I  am  introducing  this  bill.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  current  law  provides 
for  a  6-mQnths  delay  for  military  per- 
sonnel in  combat  zones.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  would  extend  that  cov- 
erage to  military  personnel  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield  for  tax  year  1990.  Since  this  bill 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  would  ask  the 
committee  to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
bill  so  that  we  can  vote  on  it  early  in 
this  session. 

I  know  there  is  some  concern  about 
the  delay  in  receipt  of  revenue  the 
longer  the  period  of  extension  for  fil- 
ing. However.  I  think  we  need  to  recog- 
nize that  many  of  our  returning  mili- 
tary personnel  will  be  going  through  a 
very  turbulent  transition.  For  exam- 
ple, returning  reservists  have  to  read- 
just to  civilian  employment,  and  in 
some  cases  find  housing;  active  compo- 
nent personnel  who  may  be  returning 
for  separation  may  be  hunting  for  jobs 
and  a  place  to  live;  and  returning  ac- 
tive component  personnel  may  be 
transferring  to  other  units  and  all  that 
entails.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
considerations  argue  for  a  6-month  ex- 
tension, notwithstanding  the  delay  in 
receipt  in  revenues. 

The  third  bill  would  provide  flexibil- 
ity to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
call retired  military  personnel  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  highest  grade  they 
held  while  previously  on  active  duty. 
Under  current  law.  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  recall  retired  military  per- 
sonnel to  active  duty  only  in  the  grade 
in  which  they  retired.  Within  the  re- 
tired military  community,  there  are  a 
number  of  individuals  who  voluntarily 
retired  in  a  grade  lower  than  they  held 
while  on  active  duty. 

For  example,  there  are  a  number  of 
medical  personnel  who  are  under  re- 
tired recall  orders  who  chose  to  retire 
in  a  lower  grade  because  they  chose  not 
to  serve  the  3  years  in  grade  required 
to  retire  in  their  serving  grade.  I  think 
that  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  we  should 
provide  the  flexibility  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  recall  these  person- 
nel in  the  highest  grade  they  served  in 
satisfactorily  while  on  active  duty.  Be- 
cause some  of  these  personnel  are  al- 
ready under  recall  orders,  my  bill 
would  make  this  authority  retroactive 
to  the  beginning  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield. 

Finally,  the  fourth  bill  would  equal- 
ize the  unemployment  compensation 
between  separated  military  personnel 
who  are  unemployed  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel who  are  unemployed.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  military  personnel  are  enti- 
tled to  13  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation if  they  are  unemployed  1 
month  after  separating  from  service. 
On  the  other  hand,  civilian  personnel 
are  entitled  to  26  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  if  they  are  unem- 


ployed 1  week  after  job  separation  My 
bill  would  make  the  military  entitle- 
ment the  same  as  the  civilian  entitle- 
ment. The  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
included  in  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1991  that  the  Senate 
passed  last  year.  The  provision  was 
part  of  a  transition  package  to  aid 
military  personnel  who  would  he  sepa- 
rating because  of  active  duty  military 
strength  reductions  by  the  military 
service  over  the  next  5  years 

Because  of  jurisdictional  concerns 
raised  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  our  conference  on  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991  last  year,  this  particular  pro- 
vision was  not  adopted.  I  believe  we 
have  a  commitment  from  our  Finance 
Committee  to  consider  this  matter 
early  on  in  this  session  and  I  hope  we 
can  get  this  passed. 

This  provision  is  needed  even  more 
now  because  many  military  personnel 
who  had  intended  to  ser)arate  at  the 
end  of  their  service  obligation  have 
been  involuntarily  extended  under  the 
stop  loss  authority  implemented  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  I  expect  that 
once  the  stop  loss  is  lifted,  there  will 
be  a  relatively  large  exodus  from  the 
military.  Many  of  these  people  have 
lost  their  prospective  employment  and 
will  be  entering  the  job  market  at 
ground  zero.  So  I  think  we  need  to  keep 
this  in  mind  as  we  consider  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr  President,  that  summarizes  the 
content  of  the  four  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  I  believe  these  bills  provide 
for  their  fair  and  resp>onsible  treatment 
of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  I  th^nk  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  all  of  them  are  certainly  in  harm's 
way  and  that  we  should  support  them 
fully. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  bring  a 
just  settlement  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
without  going  to  war.  That  is  my  fer- 
vent hope.  But.  if  we  have  to  go  to  war. 
then  I  think  we  must  do  everj-thing  we 
can  to  make  sure  our  forces  prevail  at 
the  lowest  cost  in  casualties.  I  have  the 
highest  confidence  that  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  will  prevail  if  we  go 
to  war.  and  I  think  they  deserve  our 
full  support  a£  they  stand  prepared  to 
do  so.* 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  WiRTH): 
S.  201.  A  bill  to  respond  to  the  global 
environmental  degradation  brought  on 
by  human  activities  by  reversing  the 
trends  that  are  presently  altering  or 
destroying  vast  portions  of  the  bio- 
sphere, and  to  ensure  that  U.S  policies 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  world 
environment  from  future  degradation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 
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WORLD  ENVIRONMENT  POLICY  ACT 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  for  myself  and  for 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado, Senator  Wirth.  the  World  Envi- 
ronment Policy  Act  of  1991. 

I  will  he  pleased  to  cosponsor  another 
measure  which  my  colleague  will  de- 
scribe at.  another  opportunity  here.  But 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  World 
Environment  Policy  Act  of  1991  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  it. 
consider  adopting  its  provisions,  and 
place  it  high  on  the  list  of  priorities 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
builds  upon  legislation.  S.  201.  that  I 
presented  to  my  colleagues  in  the  first 
legislative  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  2  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  time  we  have  made  important 
progress.  Several  provisions  of  that 
bill,  for  example,  the  provisions  calling 
for  a  phaseout  of  chlorofluorocarbons. 
and  other  substances  destroying  our 
protective  ozone  shield;  provisions  reg- 
ulating toxic  and  smog-forming  emis- 
sions from  utilities  and  cars  and  fac- 
tories were  incorjKDrated  into  the  his- 
toric clean  air  legislation  this  body 
passed  last  yeaj*. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  the 
chairman  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Subcommittee.  Senator  Baucus, 
Senator  Chafee:  Senator  Duren- 
BEROER;  and  many  others  who  labored 
long  and  hard  to  secure  passage  of  that 
landmark  law.  Through  their  efforts  we 
will  indeed  have  a  cleaner  and 
healthier  America 

I  was  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
make  a  small  contribution  to  the  work 
which  took  place  under  their  leader- 
ship. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  201  have  also 
helped  to  form  the  basis  of  action  in 
the  last  Congress  But.  obviously,  we 
still  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  We  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  barely  begun 
even  to  consider  what  will  be  Involved 
in  order*to  really  confront  not  only  the 
problem  of  global  warming  but  the 
deeper,  underlying  crisis  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  civilization  and 
the  global  environment. 

On  February  4.  historic  negotiations 
on  climate  change  will  begin  here  In 
the  United  States  as  the  world  starts 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  confronting 
the  issue  of  global  warming.  With  re- 
gard to  that  issue,  which  I  believe  is 
the  single  most  serious  manifestation 
of  the  global  environmental  crisis  and 
represents  the  single  greatest  environ- 
mental threat  that  our  planet  has  ever 
faced,  the  agenda  being  pursued  by 
President  Bush,  who  described  himself 
as  the  environmental  President.  I  have 
to  say  is  long  on  rhetoric  but  woefully 
short  on  substance  and  on  commit- 
ment 

Mani  of  us  have  noted  the  Presi- 
dent's   resolve-  whether    or    not    we 


agree  with  the  way  In  which  he  has 
made  decisions  in  foreign  policy— in 
standing  up  to  threats  that  may  not 
have  been  readily  apparent  without 
leadership  pointing  out  what  is  in- 
volved. I  wish  there  were  the  same  kind 
of  resolve  in  the  White  House  to 
confront  this  threat  to  the  global  envi- 
ronment. 

We  here  in  Congress,  in  numerous 
subcommittees  and  committees,  have 
explored  the  nature  of  this  problem.  I 
have  worked  on  it  before  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  as  well  as  at  international 
meetings  with  counterparts  from 
around  the  world  who  are  extremely 
concerned  about  the  consequences  of 
global  warming. 

I  have  heard  that,  at  many  of  those 
meetings,  spokesmen  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  made  statements  that 
have  left  other  participants  incred- 
ulous. The  excuses  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  their  Inaction  on  glob- 
al warming  were  really  empty  and  hol- 
low. 

Just  last  week  we  saw  the  release  of 
the  new  figures  showing  that  world 
temperatures  in  1990  made  1990  the  hot- 
test year  since  records  have  been  kept. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  was 
one  of  15  Senators  who  joined  me  in 
sending  a  letter  to  the  President,  not- 
ing that  fact  and  asking  for  a  bolder  re- 
sponse to  this  problem. 

Of  course  scientists  for  a  long  time 
have  been  telling  us  about  the  relation- 
ship between  increased  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gaises  and  rising  world  tem- 
peratures. It  was  in  1979  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  reported 
that,  "if  CO:  continues  to  rise,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  these  changes 
will  be  negligible."  And  the  academy 
warned  that  "A  wait  and  see  policy 
may  mean  waiting  until  It  is  too  late." 

This  legrlslation  that  I  introduce 
today — and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
put  a  summary  of  the  legislation  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks  is  in- 
tended to  confront  this  problem. 

I  might  say  also.  Madam  President, 
that  in  November,  the  Second  World 
Climate  Conference  took  place  in  Gene- 
va. The  administration's  position  be- 
came unquestionably  apparent  there 
Reviewing  a  decade  of  work  done  under 
the  auspices  of  the  World  Climate  Pro- 
gram, the  First  Assessment  Report  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Cli- 
mate Change,  and  the  early  stages  of 
the  International  Geosphere-Biosphere 
Program,  the  scientists — some  "iSO  from 
more  than  100  countries— issued  an  un- 
equivocal and  unanimous  warning. 
They  said.  "If  the  increase  of  green- 
house gas  concentrations  is  not  lim- 
ited, the  predicted  climate  change 
would  place  stresses  on  natural  and  so- 
cial systems  unprecedented  in  the  past 
10.000  years  "  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  warnings  any  longer. 

And  it  seems  that  the  administration 
knows  that  it  can  no  longer  doubt  the 


science.  But.  it  is  not  yet  out  of  ex- 
cuses. As  described  in  a  recent  New 
York  Times  article,  the  administration 
is  now  relying  on  an  EPA  study  to 
show  that  the  United  States,  in  fact,  is 
acting  to  counter  global  warming.  But, 
let  us  read  the  fine  print. 

What  their  so-called  stabilization 
plan  actually  provides  for  is  an  in- 
crease of  carbon  dioxide  emissions  of 
some  15  percent. 

So  much  for  an  aggressive  strategy  of 
response.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  calls  on  the  administra- 
tion to  quit  its  obstructionist  delay 
tactics.  'Very  shortly,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  climate  negotiations  in 
February,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  begin  developing  solutions  to  this 
problem.  I  think  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  administration  to  come  to  the 
table  at  those  negotiations  fully  pre- 
pared to  help  devise  effective  solutions 
because  the  truth  is  that  the  United 
States,  created  and  exacerbated  many 
of  the  environmental  problems  the 
world  faces. 

Moreover,  because  we,  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  are  blessed  with  impressive  sci- 
entific and  technical  resources,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  any  strategy  will  depend 
not  only  upon  our  coojjeration  but  also 
upon  our  leadership.  This  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  calls  on  the  White 
House,  in  full  recognition  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, to  work  with  the  world 
community  to  ensure  that  the  worst 
consequences  of  global  warming- 
drought,  massive  crop  failure,  severe 
storm  systems,  chronic  famine  and 
flooding— are  not  realized. 

While  the  intensified  greenhouse  ef- 
fect is  a  global  problem  that  demands  a 
global  solution.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
each  nation  get  its  own  house  in  order. 
In  that  regard,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  prescribes  several  measures 
that  I  believe  can  effectively  contrib- 
ute to  our  efforts  to  combat  global 
warming.  Among  the  policies  described 
in  the  bill  is  a  system  to  curb  green- 
house emissions  by  creating  a 
tradeable  emissions  scheme.  I  will  talk 
more  about  that  in  a  moment. 

The  bill  also  requires  methane  emis- 
sions to  be  controlled,  especially  from 
landfills,  and  sets  up  a  scheme  to  make 
recycling  a  No.  1  priority  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  especially  in  Federal 
procurement  activities  The  bill  also 
places  a  penalty  on  gas  guzzlers  and  of- 
fers a  rebate  on  so-called  gas  sippers 

Madam  President,  in  light  of  recent 
disturbing  reports  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  fulfill  Its  promise  with  re- 
gard to  energy  policy— and  why  not,  in- 
cidentally, open  up  a  brand  new  energy 
policy  as  part  of  the  responses  to  the 
dangerous  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf— 
the  proposal  calls  on  the  White  House 
to  present  such  a  policy  Aggressive 
measures  to  develop  and  implement  re- 
newable energy  and  conservation  tech- 
nologies, such  as  those  put  forward  by 


my  friend  from  Colorado.  Senator 
WiRTH.  in  the  last  Congress,  are  abso- 
lutely essential  If  we  are.  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  words,  to  "bequeath  a  leg- 
acy to  the  next  century  of  a  cleaner, 
more  prosperous,  and.  yes,  more  secure 
America." 

To  elaborate  further  on  the  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  trading  scheme — this 
proposal  builds  on  the  market  concept 
that  we  first  incorporated  into  environ- 
mental legislation  last  year  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  The  sources  of  green- 
house gas  emissions  are  many— utili- 
ties, automobiles,  appliances,  land  use 
practices — all  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  beauty  of  the  marketable  per- 
mit scheme,  I  believe,  is  that  it  allows 
us  to  control  emissions  from  the  worst 
contributors,  while  giving  other  sec- 
tors a  strong  incentive  voluntarily  to 
improve  their  performance. 

Simply  put.  the  proposal  described  in 
my  bill  does  just  that.  New  utilities,  or 
those  expanding  their  cajiacity,  are  re- 
quired to  offset  their  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  At  the  same  time,  those 
manufacturers  who.  for  example,  out- 
perform Federal  appliance  efficiency 
standards  or  current  Federal  fuel  effi- 
ciency requirements,  will  receive  emis- 
sions permits  that  they  can  sell  to  the 
new  or  expanding  utility.  A  particu- 
larly attractive  aspect  of  this  system  is 
that,  because  it  does  not  prescribe 
methods  or  compliance — that  is.  it  is 
not  following  the  "command-and-con- 
trol  "  concept— it  allows  the  market  to 
determine  the  most  cost-effective  way 
for  the  bill's  requirements  to  be  met.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator From  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman]  is  working  on  a  similar 
proposal,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  con- 
tribution and  wo.  king  with  him  In  ad- 
dition, I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
work  of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  other  body.  Representative 
Jim  Cooper  of  Tennessee,  who  is  work- 
ing to  secure  passage  of  the  measure  in 
the  House. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  he 
introduced  a  similar  measure  on  the 
last  day  of  last  year's  session  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  promoting  this  con- 
cept. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  bill  also  amends 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require 
the  States  to  design  and  op)erate  land- 
fills and  sewage  treatment  facilities  to 
minimize  emissions  of  methane  and 
other  pollutants.  Molecule  for  mol- 
ecule, methane  is  some  20  times  more 
effective  than  carbon  dioxide  at  trap- 
ping radiation  near  the  earth's  surface 
And  the  adverse  effect  of  methane  is 
even  greater  than  Its  global  warming 
potential  suggests.  In  indirect  ways, 
too,  methane  Intensifies  the  green- 
house problem.  When  in  the  atmos- 
phere, methane  reacts  with  oxygen  to 
produce  still  more  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapor:  methane  also  helps  form 
tropospherlc  ozone  (smog)  which— in 
addition  to  causing  severe  respiratory 


problems — is  also  a  powerful  green- 
house gas;  and  finally,  methane  en- 
hances the  heating  effect  of  other  gases 
because  it  disrupts  the  primary  mecha- 
nism nature  uses  to  wash  them  from 
the  atmosphere.  I  look  foward  to  work- 
ing with  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  on  this  Important 
issue  when  it  turns  its  attention  to  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Resource  Recov- 
ery and  Conservation  Act. 

The  bill  also  incorporates  a  strong 
recycling  provision.  The  benefits  of  re- 
cycling are.  of  course,  many.  In  direct- 
ing secondary  materials  toward  pro- 
ductive uses,  landfill  space  is  spared 
and  our  air  and  water  are  relieved  of 
the  toxic  emissions  produced  by  de- 
graded waste;  using  recycled  materials 
is  also  often  much  less  energy-inten- 
sive than  processing  new  materials,  so 
by  recycling  we  simultaneously  im- 
prove both  our  environment  and  the 
competitiveness  of  the  products  we 
produce.  We  at  the  Federal  level  have 
ignored  these  benefits,  however.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
charged  with  leading  our  campaign, 
has — to  put  it  mildly — fallen  down  on 
the  job.  State  and  local  governments 
have  been  active,  however,  and  their 
exp>erience  provides  us  valuable  Insight 
and  guidance.  It  is  clear  from  their  ef- 
forts that  the  availability  of  vital  mar- 
kets for  recycled  materials  is  the  key 
to  the  success  of  recycling  initiatives. 
The  primary  objective  of  my  proposal, 
therefore,  is  to  create  markets  for  re- 
cycled commodities  This  objective  is 
achieved  by  requiring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  all  of  its  massive  procure- 
ments, to  buy  recycled  products  m 
preference  to  those  products  produced 
from  raw  materials.  Last  year,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Commerce  Committee 
joined  me  in  support  of  this  initiative, 
I  thank  them  for  their  support  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  them 
again  to  bring  the  measure  to  the  full 
.Senate  for  consideration. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  will  help  us  develop  na- 
tional and  international  policy  re- 
sponses to  world  environmental  prob- 
lems. The  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
many.  In  addition  to  those  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  are  mesisures  calling  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
world's  rain  forests  as  well  as  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  many  species 
that  inhabit  our  own  land.  There  are 
provisions  to  facilitate  the  export  of 
environmentally  sound  technologies 
produced  in  this  country,  and  there  is  a 
title  in  support  of  the  activities  of 
International  family  planning  organi- 
zations. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues—my cosponsor  Senator  Wirth. 
Senator  MITCHELL.  Senator  Chafee. 
Senator  Heinz,  and  others — have  con- 
tributed to  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for 
their  leadership  and  express  my  admi- 
ration for  their  commitment  to  these 


issues.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  and  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  Congress  and  I  hope 
that,  together,  we  can  take  important 
steps  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
planet's  delicate  resources 

Before  leaving  the  floor.  I  would  like 
to  mention  one  other  related  matter 
because  I  see  the  majority  leader  on 
the  floor  and  1  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  him  on  the  re- 
cent publication  of  a  book  entitled 
■■World  on  Fire." 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  this  re- 
cently. Senator  MITCHELL'S  work  pre- 
sents a  powerful  and  insightful  discus- 
sion of  precisely  the  issues  that  I  have 
been  discussing  in  this  legislation,  a 
discussion  of  the  environmental  trage- 
dies that  increasingly  put  our  planet  at 
risk.  For  example,  the  discussion  of 
rain  forest  destruction,  ozone  deple- 
tion, and  global  warming  is  accessible 
and  engaging,  I  commend  it  to  all  of 
our  colleagues  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. It  also  offers  a  discussion  of  the 
battles  waged  to  shepherd  the  Clean 
.^ir  .A.ct  amendments  into  law.  a  battle 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my  state- 
ment. 

I  hope  this  publication  will  receive 
very  wide  attention  so  that  more  peo- 
ple w'ill  be  informed  about  exactly  how 
serious  these  problems  are  and  exactly 
how  they  can  be  solved. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  kind  com- 
ments. They  are  very  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 


By  .Mr  COCHRAN: 
S.  202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
.Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  from 
such  act  certain  individuals  involved  m 
model  garment  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EXEMPTION  OF  SEWING  OF  MODEL  GARMENTS 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am.  introducing  a  bill  to  allow  retail 
fabric  stores  to  reinstate  their  model 
garment  programs  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

As  I  pointed  out  w"hen  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  last  Congress. 
the  Department  of  Labor's  definition  of 
""model  garments"  as  "women's  ap- 
parel" under  its  rules  that  prohibit  cer- 
tain types  of  industrial  homework,  has 
effectively  eliminated  model  garment 
programs  from  retail  fabric  stores 

Prior  to  the  current  industrial  home- 
work rules,  employees  of  retail  fabric 
stores  voluntarily  sewed  model  gar- 
ments at  home  for  display  m  the 
stores.  After  a  brief  display  period,  the 
employee  was  allowed  to  keep  the  gar- 
ment. Employees  considered  this  prac- 
tice to  be  an  employee  benefit,  as  the 
fabric,  notions,  and  patterns  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  model  gar- 
ments were  pro\ided  to  the  employee 
without  charge. 

Mr  President,  for  several  years  I 
have  attempted  to  find  an  administra- 
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tlve  remedy  to  this  problem  through 
th»'  Wa(?p  and  Hour  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Lahor  Given  the  complex- 
ity of  the  industrial  homework  re^ula- 
tlons  and  the  Department's  reluctance 
to  open  them  up.  it  appears  the  only 
means  to  correct  this  regulatory  mis- 
take, is  to  exempt  the  voluntary  sew- 
ln(?  of  model  irarments  by  fabric  store 
employees  from  ihf  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  letfislation  I  am  intro- 
ducingr  today  will  provide  that  exemp- 
tion and  restore  the  benefits  of  model 
garment  programs  to  employees  of  re- 
tail fabric  stores.* 


S. 


By  Mr  LKAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LuoAR.  Mr  Kkrrey,  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  DODI).  and  Mr  HEINZ) 
207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  and  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission,  to  curb  abuses  in  the 
making  of  trades  and  the  execution  of 
ordf^rs  at  designated  contract  markets. 
til  provide  greater  representation  of 
the  public  Interest  in  the  governance  of 
such  contract  markets,  to  enhance  the 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  financial  markets 
by  providing  for  Federal  oversight  of 
margms  on  stock  index  futures,  clari- 
fying jurisdiction  over  innovative  fi- 
nancial products  and  providing  mecha- 
nisms for  addressing  intermarket  is- 
sues, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

coMMonrrY  exchange  act  ame.ndment 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Lugar.  Senator  Kerrey.  Senator 
DoDD.  and  Senator  HEINZ,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act 
of  1991 

Last  week,  a  Federal  jury  in  Chicago 
convicted  10  soybean  futures  traders  of 
criminal  fraud  in  the  handling  of  cus- 
tomer orders  on  the  floor  of  the  largest 
Chicago  futures  exchange  Eight  were 
also  convicted  on  racketeering  charges. 
Nine  other  soybean  traders  in  this  case 
had  already  pled  guilty  Of  the  48  trad- 
ers indicted  in  the  1989  P'BI  sting  of  the 
Chicago  trading  pits.  33  have  now  been 
convicted  or  pled  guilty,  or  no  contest 
Twelve  more  are  currently  on  trial  In 
the  Japanese  yen  case. 

The  problem  of  trading  abuse  in  the 
futures  markets  is  real  Even  if  these 
abuses  are  limited  to  a  small  number. 
they  cast  a  long,  dark  shadow  over  the 
entire  Industry  and  raise  serious  public 
concern  over  the  integrity  of  the  mar- 
kets 

The  time  for  action  is  now. 

The  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act 
contains  three  elements 

First,  a  major  strengthening  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, including  a  S-year  funding  reau- 
thorization and  authority  to  impose  in- 
dustry service  fees. 

Second,  the  trading  abuse  reforms 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Commit- 


tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry in  November  1989;  and 

Third,  'Intermarket  Coordination 
Act  of  1991,"  a  compromise  on  jurisdic- 
tional issues  reached  by  leaders  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  October  1990 

The  American  public— producers, 
consumers,  farmers,  investors,  and 
market  professionals — all  suffered  a 
major  set-back  last  year  when  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  a  meaningful  fu- 
tures trading  practices  bill. 

The  case  for  tighter  regulation  had 
been  made  most  dramatically  by  the 
1989  Chicago  indictments,  but  this  case 
did  not  stand  alone  A  May  1989  CFTC- 
led  sting  on  the  New  York  City  futures 
markets  has  led  so  far  to  formal  dis- 
ciplinary charges  against  eight  traders 
and  two  firms.  That  same  summer,  an 
emergency  and  possible  corner  of  the 
Chicago  soybean  market  raised  a  storm 
of  concern  among  farm  producers 

The  solutions  are  well-known:  tight- 
er regulatory  enforcement  by  a  tough- 
ened CFTC:  better  audit  trails,  stricter 
policing  by  the  exchanges  and  more 
public  involvement  in  exchange  deci- 
sionmaking. The  Senate  was  well  on  its 
way  toward  passing  such  reforms  in 
late  1989  In  the  Futures  Trading  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1989  (S.1729).  This  legisla- 
tion was  backed  by  a  broad  consensus 
in  Congress,  the  public,  and  much  of 
the  futures  industry  itself. 

Final  action  on  the  1989  legislation 
was  blocked  by  last  year's  intense  con- 
flict over  whether  to  shift  jurisdiction 
for  stock-index  futures  contracts  from 
the  CFTC  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission— a  debate  stem- 
ming from  the  stock  market  crashes  of 
1987  and  1989.  Treasury  Secretary  Nich- 
olas Brady  had  asked  that  this  divisive 
Issue  be  resolved  at  the  same  time  as 
futures  trading  practice  legislation. 
The  result  was  a  parliamentary  dead- 
lock. 

I  opposed  the  Jurisdiction  transfer 
proposal  because  I  felt  that  it  would 
weaken  the  CFTC  at  a  time  when  we 
most  needed  to  strengthen  It  and  be- 
cause it  would  have  placed  stock-index 
futures  under  an  agency  without  the 
resources  or  program  in  place  to  over- 
see them  effectively  The  ongoing  bat 
tie  created  a  dangerous  element  of  in- 
stability In  our  financial  regulatory 
structure  We  needed  to  put  this  juris- 
dictional war  behind  us  and  get  on  with 
doing  business. 

Last  October.  Senator  Lugar  and  I 
joined  Senator  Bond.  Senator  Dodd. 
and  Senator  Heinz  a  group  represent- 
ing the  Senate  committees  with  over- 
sight responsibility  for  both  futures 
and  securities  In  propt)sing  a  com- 
promise addressing  three  major  policy 
concerns  underlying  the  jurisdictional 
debate  in  a  resp<insibh'.  limited  man- 
ner: Federal  oversight  of  margin  for 
stock-index  futures,  treatment  of  inno- 
vative new  financial   instruments,  and 


coordination    among    Federal    futures 
and  securities  regulators 

The  failure  of  the  securities  and  the 
futures  sides  to  resolve  their  argu- 
ments- especially  on  questions  of  mar- 
gin oversight  and  the  treatment  of  new 
products- -gave  them  both  a  black  eye 
The  compromise  represents  a  fair  and 
reasonable  outcome.  It  protects  the 
public  while  maintaining  the  competi- 
tive balance  between  these  two  highly- 
aggressive  industries. 

The  Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of 
1991  combines  the  trading  practice  re- 
forms of  S  1729  and  the  jurisdictional 
compromise  of  October  1990  in  a  single 
package. 

The  trading  abuse  and  CFTC- 
strengthening  provisions — contained  in 
titles  I  and  11— are  unchanged  from  the 
1989  bill  reported  unanimously  from 
committee.  Let  no  one  think  that  our 
intention  to  reform  the  futures  trading 
floors  has  been  weakened  one  bit  by 
the  passage  of  time.  The  CFTC  and  the 
exchanges  have  taken  some  Important 
steps  since  1989  to  improve  their  own 
regulator.v  programs,  but  these  are  no 
substitute  for  congressional  action. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry.  I 
intend  to  move  this  legislation  fjulckly 
through  hearings  and  markup  so  that 
the  full  Senate  can  debate  it  early  in 
the  year  before  the  agenda  becomes 
crowded  with  other  items.  The  issues 
addressed  in  this  bill  all  have  been  ar- 
gued intensely  over  the  p>ast  two  years 
The  major  interest  groups  have  had 
many  months  to  study  the  key  provi- 
sions There  is  no  excuse  for  delay 

Last  year,  we  were  prevented  from 
raising  this  legislation  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  parliamentary  holds  and  objec- 
tions to  time  agreements  This  year.  I 
will  ask  the  Senate  leadership  to  take 
up  the  bill  with  or  without  a  time 
agreement  If  any  Senator  wants  to  fil- 
ibuster, I  will  ask  for  cloture  No  small 
group  of  Senators  on  either  side  should 
be  permitted  to  block  consideration  of 
these  vital  reforms. 

The  need  for  futures  trading  practice 
reform  is  critical.  We  cannot  tolerate 
white-collar  crime,  be  it  on  Wall 
Street.  Main  Street,  or  LaSalle  Street. 
Futures  markets  are  too  Important  to 
our  country  to  allow  them  to  be  dam- 
aged by  the  wrongful  actions  of  a  small 
minority 

Without  objection.  I  ask  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act  of  1991  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FiTi  KE.s  Trading  F*ractice8  Act  or  1991 
Summary  ok  Ma.)or  Provisions 

The  ■Futures  TradinK  Prattlces  Act  of 
1991  "  conialns  three  tiaalc  Ingredients 

A  a  major  strenKlhenlnjf  of  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission,  including  a 
5-year  funding  authorlaallon  and  authority 
to  Impose  serviire  fees. 


B  the  trading  practice  reform  package 
from  S,  1729.  the  -Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act  of  1969."  as  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  in  November  1989:  and 

C,  the  "Intermarket  Coordination  Act  of 
1991,"  a  compromise  on  intermarket  and  ju- 
risdictional issues  reached  by  leaders  of  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  and  BankinK.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  m  October  1990 

."1   strengthening  the  commission 

The  legislation  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission for  five  years,  mandating  a  50  per- 
cent budget  Increase  for  the  Commission 
over  this  period  (adjusted  for  inflation).  Au- 
thorized funding  rises  to  J71.9  in  fiscal  year 
1996. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to  es- 
tablish a  pay  system  comparable  with  fed- 
eral banking  regulators  This  would  help  the 
Commission  to  retain  skilled  personnel,  par- 
ticularly In  regional  offices  suffering  high 
turnover.  The  new  system  could  not  become 
effective  until  after  a  period  for  Congres- 
sional review. 

Service  fees 

To  help  finance  this  Increase  m  authorized 
spending,  the  bill  expands  the  Commission's 
authority  to  charge  service  fees  reflecting 
Its  cost  of  monitoring  trading  floors  and  in- 
suring compliance  by  contract  markets  and 
other  registrants  with  regulatory  standards. 
The  Commission  could  consider  phasing  in 
fee  increases  to  accommodate  other  up-front 
costs  required  by  this  hill,  particularly  with 
regard  to  new  audit  trail  systems.  These  fees 
can  total  no  more  than  $3.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  $7  8  million  in  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
$13.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $20.8  million 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  and  $21  7  million  in  fiscal 
year  1996 

H    TKADING  I'HACTICE  REFOR.M 

I    Next  Generation  Audit  Trail  Technology 

The  bill  requires  futures  exchanges  to  im- 
plement within  three  years  new  audit  trails 
capable  of  capturing  transaction  times  and 
data  Independently  and  precisely  as  proposed 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  bill  requires  the  Commission,  with 
GAO  comments,  to  report  to  Congress  within 
two  years  on  the  progress  of  exchanges  in  in- 
stalling the  new  systems,  including  their  ad- 
vice on  whether  the  statutory  timetable  or 
standards  need  adjustment. 

The  bill  mandates  that,  for  customer  or- 
ders, the  audit  trail  system  must  precisely 
and  securely  record  the  time  the  order  is  re 
celved  on  the  exchange  floor,  is  received  by 
the  floor  broker  for  execution,  and  is  re- 
ported from  the  flooi  as  executed  For  these 
order-routing  data,  the  exchange  must  com- 
ply to  the  extent  practicable  as  determined 
by  the  Commission  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  limited  exemptions  to 
these  audit  trail  requirements  for  small  ex- 
changes which  otherwise  demonstrate  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  objectives  of 
this  provision,  and  for  categories  of  orders 
sent  to  and  reported  from  the  trading  pit  in 
an  extremely  rapid  manner 

II   Exchange  Accountability 

The  bill  expands  the  Commission's  power 
to  direct  a  contract  market  to  improve  its 
trade  practice  oversight  and  disciplinary  sys- 
tems 

The  bill  requires  the  Commission  to  assess 
each  contract  market's  system— Including 
the  audit  trail  and  other  floor  oversight  and 
compliance  effort»~on  a  two-year  cycle  If 
the  Commission  finds  flaws  at  any  time.  It 


can  issue  a  proposed  "deficiency  order"— 
which  becomes  final  under  procedures  simi- 
lar to  those  applicable  to  informal  agency 
rule-making— requiring  that  corrections  be 
made  under  a  Commission-set  timetable  If 
the  contract  market  violates  this  order.  ;t 
becomes  subject  to  Commission  enforcement 
action  aimed  at  suspension  or  revocation  of 
its  designation  as  a  contract  m.arket  and  to 
penalties  of  fines  up  to  $500,000  per  violation 
and  a  cease  and  desist  order,  if  it  violates  the 
cease  and  desist  order,  fines  can  escalate  up 
to  $500,000  per  day 

Under  this  system,  the  Commission  could 
require  a  contract  market — 

1.  to  institute  improvements  in  its  trade 
monitoring,  compliance,  or  disciplinary  sys- 
tems needed  to  correct  identified  defi- 
ciencies; 

2.  satisfy  objective  performance  criteria: 

3.  upgrade  technology  or  commit  added  re- 
sources to  floor  surveillance; 

4.  suspend  dual  trading  where  appropriate. 
or 

5.  remove  particular  officers,  directors, 
staff  or  committee  members  after  a  hearing 
on  the  record  if  they  have  willfully  violated 
relevant  statutes,  rules,  or  regulations, 
abused  their  authority,  or.  without  reason- 
able justification,  failed  to  enforce  compli- 
ance with  the  contract  m.arket  rules. 

The  bill  permits  the  Commission  to  delay 
approval    of   new    contracts    for   a    contract 
market  while  a  deficiency  order  is  in  effect 
or  pending  before  the  Commission. 
Dual  trading 

The  bill  requires  the  Commission,  during 

the  first  18  months  after  enactment,  to  initi- 
ate 'deficiency  order  "  proceedings  to  sus- 
pend dual  trading  at  any  contract  market 
unless  it  finds  that  the  contract  market's 
trade  oversight  system,  including  the  audit 
trail,  can  and  does  detect  and  discipline  dual 
trading-related  abuses.  If  deficiencies  do 
exist  but  there  is  substantial  likelihood  that 
a  dual  trading  suspension  would  harm  the 
public  interest,  then  the  Commission  would 
impose  other  deficiency  order  remedies  The 
Commission  can  fashion  the  dual  trading 
suspension  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  affected  exchange 

The  bill  in  no  way  limits  or  affects  the 
Commissions  existing  authority  to  ban  or 
regulate  dual  trading  under  Section  4j  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

lU   Exchange  Sunshine 

The  bill  requires  each  contract  market  and 
registered  futures  associations  to  open  its 
governing  procedures  to  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  market  and  public  interests  and  take 
specified  steps  to  prevent  conflicts  of  Inter- 
est and  insider  deals. 

Board  of  Directors 

The  bill  requires  exchange  boards  to  in- 
clude meaningful  representation  of  such  in- 
terests as  brokerage  firms,  producers  and 
consumers  of  commodities  traded  on  the  ex- 
change, floor  traders  and  brokers  At  least  20 
percent  of  the  board  must  be  qualified  non- 
member  public  directors. 

The  bill  further  requires  that  no  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  members  of  a  governing 
board  be  comprised  of  farmers,  producers, 
merchants,  or  exporters. 

Disciplinary  panels 

The  bill  requires  that  major  disciplinary 
panels  be  diverse  enough  to  ensure  fairness 
and  prevent  special  treatment  or  preference 
in  disciplinary  proceedings  and  assessment 
of  penalties.  Where  appropriate  for  fairness- 
such  as  where  an  exchange  director  or  dis- 
ciplinary committee  memt)er  is  the  subject 


of  a  proceeding  or  where  price  manipulation 
IS  alleged— non-members  of  the  exchange 
must  be  included. 

Conflict  of  interest 
The  bill  requires  that,  to  prevent  conflicts 
of  interest  di  Exchange  directors  must  ab- 
stain from,  any  matter  where  they,  or  a  close 
associate,  are  a  named  party  in  interest.  (2) 
Before  any  emergency  deliberation,  the 
board  or  committee — acting  directly  or 
through  a  designated  member  or  staff  coun- 
sel—must review  the  market  positions  of 
each  member  for  possible  conflict  of  inter- 
ests, including  positions  held  m  accounts  at 
affiliated  firms.  The  board  would  then  take 
full,  knowing  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  the  "interested  directors"  may  par- 
ticipate. Exchange  also  must  prevent  insid- 
ers from  exploiting  official  access  to  non- 
public information  for  personal  gain. 
Members  uith  disciplinary  records 

The  bill  requires  that  mem.bers  having  vio- 
lated federal  commodity  laws  or  other  rules 
reflecting  on  their  fitness  be  barred  from 
serving  on  exchange  oversight  or  discipli- 
nary panels  for  an  appropriate  time  as  de- 
fined by  the  Commission, 

IV.  Civil  Liability  Punitive  Damages 

The  bill  allows  customers  harmed  by  floor 
brokers  committing  willful  and  intentional 
violations  to  sue  for  recovery  of  actual  dam- 
ages plus  punitive  damages  of  up  to  double 
the  actual  losses  'triple  damages  altogether) 
in  private  lawsuits  or  reparations  claims  .Ar- 
bitration systems  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Futures  Association  iNFA;  and  the  ex- 
changes must  also  provide  for  punitive  dam- 
ages under  similar  conditions. 

-4ccour!(at't/it.v  of  brokerage  firms 

The  bill  clarifies  that  m  a  lawsuit  brought 
by  an  aggrieved  customer,  a  retail  brokerage 
firm  'futures  commission  merchant  can  be 
responsible  to  the  customer  for  losses  caused 
by  the  malfeasance  of  an  independent  floor 
broker  it  selects  to  execute  that  customer's 
order  on  the  exchange  floor  The  bill  pro- 
vides that,  if  the  brokerage  firm  willfully 
and  intentionally  selected  the  fioor  broker 
with  the  intent  to  assist  in  or  facilitate  the 
violation,  it  could  be  required  i«  pay  puni- 
tive damages  as  well. 

Customer  notification 

The  bill  requires  a  contract  market,  when 
it  takes  final  disciplinary  action  against  a 
member-floor  broker  or  trader  for  Tioor  trad- 
ing violations  resulting  in  financial  harm  to 
a  customer,  to  notify  the  victimized  cus- 
tomer's brokerage  firm  Such  firm  is  then  re- 
quired to  notify  the  customer. 
Class  action  suits 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
adopt  rules  providing  for  class  action  suits 
under  the  reparations  system  if  it  decides 
that  it  can  manage  the  resource  burden  in- 
volved in  such  complex  cases  and  that  it  can 
provide  a  useful  forum  for  these  actions  com- 
pared with  federal  court 

V   Penalties 

The  bill  stiffens  penalties  for  violations  of 
the  Act  by: 

1  Authorizing  the  Commission  to  assess 
fines  against  rule  violators  of  the  higher  of 
$100,000  (the  current  ceiling)  or  triple  the 
monetary  gain  per  violation. 

2.  Extending  criminal  penalties  to  those 
who  willfully  provide  false  information  to 
self-regulators  (such  as  by  making  fraudu- 
lent audit  trail  entries i  or  who  willfully  and 
knowingly  violate  Commission  rules; 

3.  Raising  top  civil  penalties  against  con- 
tract markets  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  per 
violation: 
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4  IntludinK  restitution  to  customers  as  a 
penalty  which  the  Commission  can  impose 
against  ciefendants  in  Commission  enforce- 
ment actions. 

5  AuthorlzlnK  the  Commission  to  suspend 
or  modify  the  registration  of  persons  In- 
dicted of  certain  felony  crimes  under  expe- 
dited procedures: 

6  Authorizing  the  Commission  to  assess 
penalties  based  solely  on  the  gravity  of  the 
offense,  and  providing  for  automatic  reg- 
istration suspensions  against  those  who  fail 
to  pay  fines  in  a  timely  manner 

Penalties  study  guidelines 
The  bill  requires  the  Commission,  within 
one  year,  to  report  to  Congress  on  a  study  of 
penalties  assessed  for  trade  practice  viola- 
tions. The  study  would— 

a.  Analyze  whether  systematic  differences 
exist  In  penalties  assessed  by  different  con- 
tract markets  and  why.  and 

b.  Propose  guidelines  to  assure  that  con- 
tract market  and  Commission  penalties  are 
consistent,  including  possibly  minimum  pen- 
alties or  penalty  ranges  for  various  offenses 

VI  Broker  Associations 
The  bill  requires  disclosure  to  the  ex- 
change and  the  Commission  of  all  trade, 
business,  or  financial  partnerships,  cost-, 
profit-,  or  capital  sharing  agreements,  or 
other  known,  formal  arrangements  among  or 
between  floor  brokers  and  traders.  Beginning 
In  270  days,  trading  among  broker-group 
members  involving  customer  order-execu- 
tions Is  barred  unless  either  the  Commission 
adopts  rules  governing  such  trading  which  It 
certifies  to  Congress  will  inhibit  abuses  or 
the  contract  market  Implements  remedial 
rules. 

Oral  orders 
The  bill  provides  that,  within  270  days,  the 
Commission  must  adopt  rules  requiring  a 
contemporaneous  written  record  be  made  for 
all  member-for-member  orders  for  execution 
on  the  floor. 

VII.  Undercover  Investigations 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct limited  undercover  investigations 
where  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  violations 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  may  be  tak- 
ing place  and  the  .Justice  Department  has  de- 
clined to  do  so.  The  bill  further  requires  the 
Commission  to  Inform  the  Department  of 
Justice  before  Initiating  any  such  Investiga- 
tion and  that.  In  conducting  the  investiga- 
tion, the  Commission  would  work  with  other 
relevant  law  enforcement  officials  as  appro- 
priate. 

VIII.  Floor  Trader  Registration 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "floor  trader" 
and  requires  registration  of  such  floor  trad- 
ers with  the  Commission  The  registration 
process  would  Include  fingerprinting  and  FBI 
background  Investigations. 

IX  Assistance  to  Foreign  Futures 
Authorities 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to  as- 
sist futures  authorities  of  foreign  countries 
by  conducting  Investigations  on  their  behalf 
without  regard  to  whether  the  facts  staled  In 
their  request  constitute  a  violation  of  US. 
law 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "foreign  futures 
authority  '  The  bill  also  provides  the  au- 
thority for  the  Commission  to  provide  Inves- 
tigative assistance  to  foreign  futures  au- 
thorities including  the  collection  of  Informa- 
tion and  evidence  The  Commission  may  ac- 
cept payment  and  reimbursement  for  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  in  carrying  out  any 
Investigation  pursuant  to  this  authority. 


X   GAO  Access  to  Information 

The  bill  provides  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  with  the  authority  to 
gain  access  to  any  information  within  the 
control  of  any  contract  market,  clearing- 
house or  registered  futures  association  that 
currently  is  available  to  the  Commission 
GAO  may  gain  access  to  records  relating  to 
open  position  data  only  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest of  either  the  House  or  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees. 

XI   Interests  of  Agricultural  Producers 

The  bill  requires  the  Commission  to  con- 
sider and  endeavor  to  serve  the  interests  of 
agricultural  producers  In  discharging  Its  du- 
ties and  functions  under  the  Act. 
XII.  Suspension  of  Registrants  Charged  With 
Felonies 

The  bill  modifies  section  8a  to  authorize 
the  Commission,  pursuant  to  rules,  regula- 
tions or  orders  as  may  be  adopted,  to  sus- 
pend or  modify  the  registration  of  any  per- 
son under  the  Act  who  is  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  or  a  violation  of  any  Fed- 
eral or  Slate  law  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  that 
would  reflect  on  the  honesty  or  fitness  of  the 
person  to  act  as  a  fiduciary. 

The  bill  requires  the  registrant  to  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  prior  to 
such  suspension  or  modification  of  registra- 
tion. 

Xin.  Insider  Trading 

The  bill  establishes  as  a  felony,  for  an  em- 
ployee, board  member  or  member  of  any 
committee  of  a  board  of  trade,  contract  mar- 
ket or  registered  futures  association,  in  vio- 
lation of  Commission  rules,  to  trade  upon  or 
disclose  for  purposes  Inconsistent  with  such 
persons  official  duties,  any  material  non- 
public Information  gained  through  the  per- 
formance of  such  official  duties 

XIV   International  Competitiveness  of 
Electronic  Trading 

The  bill  directs  the  Commission,  consist- 
ent with  its  responsibilities  under  section  18. 
to  facilitate  computerized  trading  as  an  ad- 
junct to  open  outcry  auctions  systems. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Commission  to  co- 
operate with  the  office  of  the  US  Trade 
Representative,  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  remove  foreign  trade 
barriers  to  the  international  use  of  elec- 
tronic trading  systems. 

XV.  Telemarketing  Fraud 

The  bill  amends  section  17(p)  to  require 
registered  futures  associations  to  adopt 
guidelines  concerning  the  solicitation  by 
telephone  of  new  futures  or  options  ac- 
counts 

XVI   Venue;  Service  of  Process 

The  bill  amends  section  22ic)  to  authorize 
for  private  actions  under  section  22(a)  serv- 
ice of  process  In  any  district  where  the  de- 
fendant is  an  inhabitant  or  is  found  Any  ac- 
tion under  section  22(ai  may  be  brought  in 
any  district  the  defendant  Is  found,  is  an  in- 
habitant, or  transacts  business:  or  in  the  dis- 
trict In  which  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation  occurred. 

XVII  Information  Procedures  for  Persons 

Affiliated  with  Certain  Registered  Persons 

The  bill  directs  the  Commission  to  consult 
with  the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  in 
the  development  of  information  procedures 
with  respect  to  persons  affiliated  with  reg- 
istered persons 

XVm.  Study  of  Delivery  Points 

The  bill  directs  GAO  to  conduct  a  study  of 
delivery  points  regarding  contracts  of  sale 


for  future  delivery  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

XIX.  Other  Provisions 

The  legislation  requires  that  futures  indus- 
try professionals  attend  periodic  ethics 
training  sessions  and  mandates  a  GAO  study 
of  delivery  points,  including  an  examination 
of  the  feasibility  and  relative  merits  of  cash 
delivery  for  agricultural  contracts  and  the 
special  concerns  raised  by  the  presence  of 
multinational  firms  with  global  delivery 
needs  in  these  markets 

Finally,  the  legislation  Incorporates  two 
proxx>sals  by  the  National  Futures  Associa- 
tion to  tighten  registration  standards  and  to 
allow  NFA  to  appeal  certain  rulings  of  the 
Commission. 

C.  INTERMARKET  COORDINATION 
Title  III  of  the  bill,  the  "Intermarket  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1991."  contains  four  prin- 
cipal elements. 

1  Federal  oversight  of  margin  for  stock- 
index  futures  is  assigned  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Resen.'e  System; 

2.  The  CFTC's  "exclusive"  jurisdiction  for 
futures  products  is  modified  to  allow  certain 
hybrid  securities  to  trade  either  under  the 
futures  or  the  securities  regulatory  system. 

3.  The  CFTC  Is  granted  exemptlve  power  to 
allow  certain  new  products  to  trade  outside 
the  futures  regulatory  system,  and  is  dl 
rected  to  use  that  power  with  respect  to 
swap  agreements  and  certAin  bank  certifi- 
cates of  deposit;  and 

4  The  SEC  and  CFTC.  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Treasury,  are 
directed  to  develop  solutions  to  such 
intermarket  Issues  as  coordinated  circuit 
breakers,  Intermarket  fraud,  and  cross-mar- 
gining. 

I  Margin  Authority  for  Stock-Index  Futures 
Products 

The  bill  directs  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  prescribe 
rules  with  respect  to  margin  that  may  be  inl 
tlally  required  and  subsequently  maintained 
on  contracts  of  sale  for  future  delivery  of  a 
group  or  index  of  equity  securities  (and  op- 
tions thereon  I. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  currently  ha-s  authority  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  with  respect  la 
margin  for  securities  (other  than  exempted 
securities)  and  options  on  such  securities 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
and  has  other  Important  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  credit,  banking,  and  finance 
Thus,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  well  placed  to 

(A)  exercise  margin  authority  with  respect 
to  each  segment  of  the  overall  Inter-depend- 
ent market  system  for  establishing  prices  for 
equity  securities  and  relat^-d  products  -eq- 
uity securities,  futures,  and  related  options, 

(B)  assess  the  prudential  Impact  of  margin 
levels  on  the  participants  and  institutions 
within  each  such  segment, 

(Ci  assess  the  potential  for  systemic  risk 
which  may  ari.se  as  a  result  of  margin  levels 
in  any  such  segment; 

(D)  take  account,  in  any  such  assessment, 
of  the  respective  roles  and  structure  of  mar- 
gin in  each  segment  and  its  Impact  on  pru- 
dential risk;  and 

(El  apply  a  consistent  viewpoint  on  the  na- 
ture and  magnitude  of  systemic  and  pruden- 
tial risk  In  making  judgments  with  respect 
to  margin  in  each  such  segment  and  its  ef- 
fect on  the  maintenance  of  orderly  markets 

Congress  therefore  finds  that  it  is  appro 
priate  and  in  the  public  interest  to  assign 
authority  over  margin  for  contracts  of  sale 
for  future  delivery  of  groups  or  indices  of  eq- 


uity securities  (and  options  thereon  i  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  consistent  with  the  authority  which 
Congress  has  assigned  to  the  Board  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
margin  for  securities  (other  than  exempted 
securities)  and  options  on  such  securities 
Staridards 

in  adopting  margin  rules  for  stock-index 
futures  contracts  and  related  options,  the 
Board  must  consider— 

lA)  the  protection  of  the  financial  integ- 
rity of  clearing  organizations,  contract  mar- 
kets, futures  commission  merchants,  or  re- 
lated firms  or  financial  institutions  from  de- 
fault by  participants  In  such  markets  on 
their  payment  or  performance  obligations; 

iBi  the  purposes  of  this  section;  and 

iCj  the  national  public  Interests  of  futures 
trading  set  forth  in  section  3  of  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act. 

The  Board  may.  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards and  purposes  of  this  provision,  make  ap- 
propriate provision-  including  special  or  dif- 
ferent margin  requirements — for  trans- 
actions or  positions  engendering  a  lesser  de- 
gree of  prudential  risk.  These  could  Include 
hedges,  positions  held  by  members  of  con- 
tract markets  who  have  other  forms  of  col- 
lateral available  to  cover  their  performance 
or  payment  obligations,  spread  or  arbitrage 
positions,  and  other  appropriate  positions 

Any  failure  to  assess  margin  in  accord 
with  Board  rule  or  regulation  would  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  subject  to  penalties  and  enforce- 
ment tools  available  under  the  Act. 
Delegatiori 

The  Board,  at  Its  sole  di.scretion  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  it  may  determine, 
is  authorized  to  adopt  rules  under  this  provi- 
sion under  which  the  margin  required  may 
be  the  amount  specified  by  the  rules  of  the 
respective  designated  contract  market,  pro- 
vided that  all  such  rules  have  been  approved 
or  amended  by  such  Board  or.  again  at  the 
Board's  sole  discretion  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Board  may  determine  but 
no  sooner  than  30  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  by  the  CFTC 

n   Hybrid  Instruments^   New  Products 

The  bill  takes  two  significant  steps  to  fa- 
cilitate the  introduction  of  innovative  new 
financial  products  First,  it  modifies  the 
CPTC's  "exclusive  jurisdiction"  for  futures 
products  to  allow  certain  hybrid  securities 
to  trade  either  under  the  futures  exchange  or 
the  securities  regulatory  systems  Second,  it 
provides  the  CFTC  with  authority  to  exempt 
certain  new  products  to  trade  outside  the  fu- 
tures regulatory  system 

Eirlxismty 

The  bill  provides  that  certain  securities- 
hybrid  instruments  may  trade  either  on  a  fu- 
tures exchange  or  a  securities  exchange 
These  would  include  securitie.s-based  prod- 
ucts which— 

1  do  not  impose  mutual  executory  obliga- 
tions between  the  parties: 

2.  are  not  options  on  an  Instrument  which 
imposes  mutual  executory  obligations  be- 
tjween  the  parties; 

3.  are  listed  or  traded  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange  or  quoted  through  an  auto- 
mated Inter-dealer  quotation  system  oper- 
ated by  a  securities  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion. 

4.  are  not  futures  contracts  (or  options 
thereon)  on  single  stocks  or  municipal  secu- 
rities; 

5  are  not  futures  contracts  (or  options 
thereon)  on  narrow-based  stock  indices; 


6  are  not  leverage  contracts  of  the  type 
currently  regulated  by  the  CFTC;  and 

7  are  either  the  subject  of  an  effective  reg- 
istration statement  under  federal  securities 
statutes  or  have  been  determined  to  be  secu- 
rities by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission 

Transactions  excluded  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  under  this  provision  will  not  be 
considered  to  be  contracts  of  sale  for  future 
delivery  (or  options  thereon)  nor  he  regu- 
lated under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 

This  provision  thus  reverses  American  Stock 
Exchange  v.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  883 
F.2d  537  (7th  cir.  1969)  by  allowing  index  par- 
ticipations and  other  hybrid  financial  instru- 
ments meeting  the  criteria  of  this  provision 
to  trade  on  securities  exchanges  or  through 
NASDAQ  under  the  regulatory-  umbrella  of 
the  SEC. 

The  phrase  "mutual  executory  obliga- 
tions" means  an  unconditional,  legally  bind- 
ing contract  between  two  parties.  Thus,  the 
phrase  refers  to  the  reciprocal,  mirror  image 
payment  obligations  of  a  traditional  futures 
contract.  Among  other  things,  this  phrase 
does  not  refer  to  the  settlement  obligations 
that  exist  as  the  result  of  normal  settlement 
or  when-issued  trading  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets or  the  determination  to  offset  securities 
options,  index  i»rticipations  or  similar  prod 
ucts. 

Leverage  contracts  of  the  type  defined  in 
the  CFTC's  Part  31  rules  remain  within  the 
CFTC's  exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  reference 
to  the  "type"  of  leverage  contract  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  formalistic  changes  in 
the  nature,  structure,  or  characteristics  of  a 
contract — such  as  changing  the  duration 
from  10  years  to  9  years— would  not  exempt 
the  instrument  from  regulation  as  a  leverage 
contract  so  long  as  the  instrument  is  the 
functional  equivalent  of  a  leverage  contract 
as  regulated  by  the  CFTC  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

This  provision  is  not  intended  to  diminish 
the  scope  of  the  so-called  "Treasury  amend- 
ment" which  exempts  certain  transactions 
from  coverage  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
.Act  For  instance,  transactions  in  govern- 
ment securities  falling  within  the  scope  of 
the  Treasury  amendment  would  continue  to 
be  exempt  from  the  Act  by  virtue  of  the 
Treasury  amendment  and  without  any  need 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  new  section 
2(a)(lHB)(viKI). 

Ezemptive  authority 
The  bill  authorizes  the  CFTC.  in  order  to 
promote  responsible  economic  or  financial 
innovation  and  fair  competition,  to  exempt 
from  any  provision  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (Other  than  the  Johnson-Shad 
.Accord  restrictions)  any  new  product  or 
group  of  products,  either  unconditionally  or 
upon  stated  terms  or  conditions  or  for  stated 
periods.  Before  acting,  the  Commission  must 
determine  after  notice  and  comment  that 
the  exemption  is  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest  and  that  the  new  product 

(A)  Would  be  limited  to  appropriate  parties 
like  banks.  Institutional  investors,  or  other 
persons  having  the  financial  and  other  quali- 
fications to  fulfill  the  relevant  obligations; 

(B)  Would  be  entered  into  for  commercial 
or  non-speculative  purjioses:  and 

(C)  Would  not  preclude  the  Commission  or 
any  contract  market  from  discharging  its 
regulatory  or  self-regulatory  duties. 

Su>ap  agreements  and  certificates  of  deposit 
In  addition  to  the  CFTC's  general  exemp- 
tlve authority,  the  CFTC  is  directed  to  ex- 
empt swap  agreements  and  certain   hybrid 


bank  products.  To  the  extent  that  these  in- 
struments or  any  subclasses  of  these  instru- 
ments may  be  considered  futures  contracts 
and  such  action  is  not  contrary  to  the  public 
interest,  the  amendment  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  exempt^ — 

1,  swap  agreements  that  are  subject  to  in- 
dividual negotiation  as  to  substantive  terms 
beyond  price  and  undertaken  in  connection 
with  a  line  of  business  including  financial 
Intermediation  or  the  hedging  activities  of 
the  parties  to  the  agreements,  and 

2.  demand  deposits,  time  deposits,  or  trans- 
action accounts  offered  by  insured,  regulated 
financial  institutions 

///  Directives  for  SEC-CFTC  Cooperation 

The  bill  requires  the  CFTC  and  the  SEC 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  to  take  the  steps  needed  to  ad- 
dress a  number  of  pressing  mter-market 
issues— 

il)  appropriate  coordinated  "circuit  break- 
er '  mechanisms  and  similar  requirements. 

(2)  sharing  price,  trading,  and  enforcement 
data  for  the  detection  of  intermarket  front- 
running  and  other  fraudulent  activity: 

i3)  the  establishment  of  linked  or  coordi- 
nated facilities  for  the  clearance  and  settle- 
ment of  transactions: 

i4)  the  cross-margining  of  intermarket  po- 
sitions among  specialists,  market  makers, 
and  others  and  the  use  of  such  intermarket 
positions  as  security  interest  for  loans  and 
other  extensions  of  credit; 

(5 1  the  development  of  international  regu- 
latory agreements  and  standards  involving 
Intermarket  issues;  and 

(6i  other  intermarket  issues  which  the 
agencies  identify 

The  SEC  and  CFTC  must  report  to  Con- 
gress on  their  actions  under  this  section 
within  15  months.* 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
assist  the  CFTC  to  meet  widely  re- 
ported difficulties  and  to  build  much 
more  substantial  public  confidence. 

This  bill,  which  in  most  respects  par- 
allels S.  1729— the  Futures  Trading 
Practices  Act  of  1989 — reauthorizes  and 
provides  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  significant  new  regu- 
latory powers  to  detect  and  deter  trad- 
ing abuses  on  U.S.  commodity  futures 
exchanges.  The  bill  provides  for  an  en- 
hanced and  improved  agency  and  calls 
for  industry  user  fees  to  i>ay  for  the  in- 
creased costs  of  such  improvements. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  not 
included  in  S.  1729.  Title  III  of  the  bill 
creates  a  new  jurisdictional  arrange- 
ment for  hybrid  financial  trading  in- 
struments and  for  margins  on  stock 
index  futures. 

Mr.  President,  the  CFTC  was  last  for- 
mally reauthorized  in  1986  for  a  3-year 
term.  In  January  1989.  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  began  a  typical  re- 
authorization process  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  and  to 
make  minor  changes  to  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  However,  the  Chicago 
undercover  "sting"  operation  and  sub- 
sequent indictments  of  futures  traders 
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brought  the  committee  to  consider- 
ation of  wholesale  reform  in  the  fu- 
tures re(?ulator.v  scheme  I  note  for 
Senators  that  last  Thursday  a  Federal 
jury  in  Chicatfo  found  10  soybean  trad- 
ers guilty  of  fraud.  8  of  whom  were  also 
found  guilty  of  racketeering  under  the 
RICO  statutes 

The  focus  of  that  reform  was  to  ad- 
dress the  trading  abuses  identified  in 
the  "sting"  operation  and  through  sub- 
sequent inquiry  and  study  conducted 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
"soybean  emergency"  in  July  1989 
heightened  the  desire  of  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  craft  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  futures 
regulatory  structure.  In  November 
1989.  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  unanimously 
reported  S.  1729. 

Mr  President,  that  bill  was  never 
considered  by  the  full  Senate.  That  ef- 
fort languished  because  of  a  trifurcated 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the 
CFTC.  The  controversy,  which  was 
over  the  jurisdictional  framework  of 
stock  Index  futures  and  other  hybrid  fi 
nancial  Instruments,  delayed  and  ulti- 
mately derailed  consideration  of  that 
measure  The  result  of  that  inaction— 
since  October  1989.  the  CFTC  has  been 
operating  on  the  basis  of  continued  ap- 
propriations and  without  the  benefit  of 
the  significant  regulatory  improve- 
ments that  were  contained  in  S   1729. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Introduced 
today  Is  an  important  legislative  ini- 
tiative inasmuch  as  It  embodies  the 
most  significant  reform  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  in  the  15-year 
history  of  the  CFTC.  Because  the  U.S. 
futures  markets  are  vital  to  American 
conunerce  and  competitiveness.  Con- 
gress must  take  action  to  ensure  that 
the  most  valuable  aspect  of  those  mar- 
kets, their  integrity,  does  not  slip 
away. 

This  legislation  was  developed  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  in  an  envi 
ronment  of  Investor  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  operation  of  the 
futures  markets  and  their  regulator 
the  Cl-'TC  In  crafting  the  framework  of 
this  measure,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  recognized  the  value  of  in- 
creasing investor  confidence  in  the 
markets  and  the  necessity  to  establish 
a  framework  from  which  the  U.S  mar- 
kets can  continue  their  international 
preeminence  in  futures  trading 

This  legislation,  by  greatly  expand- 
ing the  CFTCs  power  to  force  ex- 
i.  hanges  to  improve  their  trade  practice 
oversight  and  disciplinary  systems, 
provides  the  CFTC  with  the  regulatory 
and  enforcement  tools  to  foster  and  po- 
lite integrity  in  the  futures  markets.  It 
requires  futures  exi  hanges  to  develop 
and  to  implement  audit  trail"  tech- 
nology to  monitor,  capture  and  record 
trades  occurring  on  their  trading 
floors     This    audit    trail    requirement 


will  provide  the  data  for  exchanges  and 
regulators  to  quickly  detect  unusual 
and  potentially  illegal  trading  prac- 
tices and  patterns 

The  bill  also  requires  exchanges  to 
take  actions  to  prevent  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  insider  trading,  provides  for 
increased  civil  and  criminal  penalties, 
requires  CFTC  action  to  deal  with  trad- 
ing abuses  attributable  to  the  practice 
of  dual  trading;  and.  require.s  CFTC 
monitoring  of  broker  associations  To 
cover  the  costs  of  this  increased  regu- 
latory activity,  the  budget  of  the 
CFTC,  over  the  5-year  life  of  the  bill,  is 
increased  by  60  percent.  The  increase  is 
covered  in  significant  measure  by  the 
imposition  of  fees  for  services  provided 
by  the  CP"TC  to  the  various  commodity 
exchanges. 

In  title  III,  the  legislation;  assigns 
margin  oversight  authority  on  stock 
index  futures  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Board  of  Governors,  establishes 
a  regulatory  framework  under  which 
certain  "hybrid"  instruments  such  as 
Index  Participations  [IP's]  can  trade 
under  either  the  futures  or  securities 
regulatory  regime,  and  provides  the 
CFTC  with  exemptive  authority  to  per- 
mit certain  instruments  that  have  the 
characteristics  of  futures  contracts  to 
trade  outside  of  the  futures  regulatory 
system.  The  provisions  in  this  title  are 
crafted  very  narrowly  and  are  designed 
to  maintain,  for  the  most  part,  existing 
regulatory  boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  the  futures  exchanges 
of  this  Nation  play  an  indispensable 
role  in  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  producers,  mer- 
chants, processors,  financial  managers 
the  means  through  which  they  can  en- 
gage in  price  discovery  and  risk  trans- 
fer. The  exchanges  are  of  the  primary 
cornerstones  of  .\merican  competitive- 
ness. As  such,  the  Members  of  this 
body  cannot  afford  to  delay  imple- 
menting the  important  reforms  con- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  measure 
and  to  help  foster  a  swift  consideration 
of  the  bill  by  the  full  Senate  • 
•  Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  just  over 
a  year  ago  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  stood  in  this  Chamber  to 
detail  the  scandals  that  rocked  our  Na- 
tion's futures  markets  throughout  1989 
Senators  Lkahy  and  Lugar  reported 
that  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  suffered  a  loss  of  credibil- 
ity and  that  the  Federal  regulation  of 
our  futures  markets  had  suffered  a 
"nervous  breakdown  " 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  after  an 
extensive  examination  of  trading 
abuses,  market  manipulation,  conflicts 
of  interest,  inadequate  surveillance  and 
poor  regulatory  oversight  of  the  fu- 
tures markets,  reported  out  the  Fu- 
tures Trading  Practices  Act.  Senator 
Leahy  summed  up  the  purix)se  of  this 
legislation  best  when  he  stated: 


The  events  [in  the  futures  markeLs)  add  up 
to  one  Inescapable  conclusion  t,hp  ayslenn  Is 
not  working.  *  *  *.  These  markets  are  sim- 
ply too  essential  a  part  of  our  economy  for 
us  to  stand  by  and  allow  this  to  happen 
Without  the  public's  trust,  the  markets  can 
no  longer  function  They  can  no  longer  serve 
the  needs  of  our  country  Today,  that  trust 
!s  damaged.  *  *  *  [This  legislation)  is  a  bi- 
partisan, comprehensive  package  of  reforms 
designed  to  restore  faith  in  futures  markets 

Mr  President,  while  I  supported 
those  fundamental  reforms  to  ensure 
strong,  efficient  and  fair  futures  mar- 
kets. I  believed  that  the  Futures  Trad- 
ing Practices  Act  could  be  signifi- 
cantly improved  by  adding  reform 
measures  designed  to  enhance  public 
confidence  In  our  Nation's  capital  mar- 
kets as  well  The  capital  markets— 
which  are  critical  to  channeling  the 
savings  of  millions  of  Americans  to 
help  thousands  of  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses meet  the  competitive  challenges 
confronting  our  Nation— are  made  up 
of  linked  and  interdependent  markets 
which  trade  stocks,  stock  options  and 
stock  index  futures 

Last  .Tune.  President  Bush  submitted 
comprehensive  legislation  -the  Capital 
Markets  Competition.  Stability  and 
Fairness  Act— to  strengthen  our  cap- 
ital markets  by  addressing  weaknesses 
in  our  regulatory  structure  that  were 
evident  in  the  wake  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash  in  October  1987  Lest  we  for- 
get, on  a  day  now  known  as  Black  Mon- 
day—the Nation's  stock  markets 
plunged  into  their  steepest  single  de- 
cline in  American  history  The  Dow 
.Jones  Industrial  Average  dropped  a 
record  508  points  a  loss  of  23  percent 
of  its  value  In  just  4  trading  days  be- 
tween October  14  and  October  19.  1987 
the  stocks  traded  in  this  Nations  mar- 
kets lost  almost  a  third  of  their 
value — almost  a  trillion  dollars  van- 
ished from  our  markets  virtually  over- 
night 

While  the  Nation  escaped  total  eco- 
nomic devastation  on  Black  Monday, 
aftershocks  are  still  being  felt  Two 
years  after  the  crash,  in  October  1989. 
the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average 
dropped  190  points— and  the  specter  of 
another  major  crisis  was  before  the  Na- 
tion 

Mr  President.  I  supported  the  Cap- 
ital Markets  Competition.  Stability 
and  Fairness  .\cl.  and.  along  with  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
sought  to  incorporate  those  reforms 
into  the  Futures  Trading  Practices 
Act. 

During  Securities  subcommittee 
hearings  last  year  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  Senator  Lkahy.  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, appeared  and  pledged  to  work  with 
the  leadership  of  the  subcommittee  to 
implement  those  reforms  necessary  to 
strengthen  our  capital  markets. 

Consequently,  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  Subcommittee  I 
joined  Senators  Lkahy  and  LUGAR.  re- 
spectively the  distinguished  chairman 


and  ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  Senator  DODD,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Securities  Subcommittee, 
and  Senator  BOND,  the  only  member  of 
this  body  privileged  to  serve  on  both 
the  Agriculture  and  Banking  Commit- 
tees, In  formulating  a  comprehensive 
amendment  to  the  Futures  Trading 
Practices  Act  designed  to  increase  the 
safety,  competitiveness  and  harmony 
of  our  financial  markets. 

The  legislation  that  the  five  of  us  de- 
veloped would— 

F2nhance  the  safety  of  financial  mar- 
kets by  consolidating  margin  setting 
authority  over  stocks,  stock  options, 
and  stock  index  futures  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

Increase  the  competitiveness  of  our 
markets  by  permitting  new  innovative 
financial  instruments  with  attributes 
of  both  securities  and  futures  to  trade 
in  either  market;  and 

Promote  stability  by  directing  the 
SEC  and  CFTC  to  coordinate  and  har- 
monize regulations  with  respect  to  is- 
sues that  cut  across  securities  and  fu- 
tures markets. 

Regrettably,  Senate  consideration  of 
this  legislation  was  blocked  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  101st  Congress. 
However,  today.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senators  LEAHY.  Lugar.  Dodd.  and 
Bond  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  which 
includes  essential  capital  market  re- 
form legislation  as  title  III  — the 
Intermarket  Coordination  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  the  Intermarket  Coordina- 
tion Act  reflects  a  compromise  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  Securities  Subcommittee. 
P'or  those  who  support  the  administra- 
tion's Capital  Markets  Competition. 
Stability  and  Fairness  Act^ — this  com- 
promise does  not  go  far  enough.  How- 
ever, for  those  who  staunchly  oppose 
any  reforms  to  strengthen  our  capital 
markets — the  Intermarket  Coordina- 
tion Act  goes  much  too  far. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  the  authors 
of  the  Intermarket  Coordination  Act 
when  I  state  that  these  measures  are 
the  minimum  reforms  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  most  critical  Issues  confront- 
ing our  markets — Federal  oversight  of 
margins,  open  competition  among  fu- 
tures and  securities  markets,  and  regu- 
latory coordination  by  the  SEC  and 
CFTC  of  vital  intermarket  issues.  We 
agree  that  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
capital  markets  these  reforms  should 
not — and  cannot — be  weakened. 

There  may  be  those  who  will  seek  to 
use  this  legislation  to  divide  market 
against  market,  regulator  against  reg- 
ulator, and  even  committee  against 
committee.  However,  those  of  us  who 
have  worked  hard  In  developing  this 
legislation,  know  that  Congress  is  not 
being  asked  to  choose  sides.  We  have 
strong  securities  markets  and  strong 
futures  markets.  But  they  can  be  made 
better.  This  legislation  strengthens  our 


markets  by  resolving  those  issues  that 
currently  divide  and  weaken  the  regu- 
lation of  our  securities  and  futures 
markets  and  undermine  investor  con- 
fidence in  our  securities  markets. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  our  fi- 
nancial markets  must  work  in  har- 
mony. These  reforms  deal  with  na- 
tional markets,  with  participants  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  which  serve 
the  capital  needs  of  companies  in  every 
corner  of  the  United  States.  When  it 
comes  to  addressing  problems  that  af- 
fect our  financial  markets — a  vital  na- 
tional asset — I  am  equally  confident 
that  our  colleagues  will  join  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  the  Securities  Subcommittee  in 
standing  firmly  on  common  ground.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  208.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  programs  to  iden- 
tify and  aid  individuals  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  drug  diethylstibestrol 
[DES];  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EXr-OSlRE  TO  DES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  that  will 
help  bring  to  the  forefront  the  plight  of 
those  women  and  their  children  who 
have  been  exposed  to  the  synthetic  hor- 
mone diethylstllbestrol  [DES]. 

The  hormone  DES  was  nrot  syn- 
thesized in  1938.  From  1941  to  1971.  this 
hormone  was  used  to  help  reduce  the 
risk  of  miscarriages.  Despite  studies  in 
the  early  1950's  demonstrating  that  the 
drug  was  Ineffective,  the  distribution 
and  use  continued  for  another  20  years. 
It  was  not  until  1971.  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  definitive  link  between 
the  development  of  a  rare  form  of  can- 
cer of  the  cervix  and  vagina  in  young 
women  and  their  exposure  to  DES  of 
their  mothers  during  pregnancy,  that 
its  use  was  finally  discontinued.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  this  30-year  span 
of  time  4  million  sons  and  daughters 
were  exposed  in  utero.  Since  1971.  a 
stream  of  rejxirts  related  to  the  medi- 
cal side  effects  of  DES  exposure  have 
become  known.  I  will  briefly  summa- 
rize these  findings  and  describe  them 
as  they  relate  to  DES  mothers,  daugh- 
ters, and  sons,  respectively. 

A  study  by  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  has  demonstrated  an  Increased 
risk  of  breast  cancer  in  women  exposed 
to  DES  during  pregnancy.  A  significant 
aspect  of  this  discovery  was  the  finding 
that  the  increased  risk  did  not  become 
clinically  evident  until  20  years  after 
the  actual  exp>osure.  As  these  women 
age.  this  risk  may  become  even  more 
pronounced. 

With  regard  to  DES  daughters,  an  as- 
sociation between  DES  exposure  during 
pregnancy  and  the  rare  clear  cell  ade- 
nocarcinoma of  the  cervix  and  vagina 
has  been  well  documented  and  studied. 
Over  400  cases  have  been  reported  and 
approximately  1  out  of  every  1.000  DES 


daughters  will  develop  this  rare  cancer 
before  age  32.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
these  cancer  victims  may  die  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  exposure.  Because  of  their 
cancer  risk.  DES  daughters  must  have 
special  screening  examinations  by  doc- 
tors trained  in  the  t-echniques  needed 
to  detect  this  rare  form  of  cancer,  DES 
daughters  also  have  twice  the  rate  of 
dysplasia  as  nonexposed  women;  in 
some  women.  dysplasia  is  a 
precancerous  condition.  For  this  rea- 
son. DES  daughters  should  be  esr>e- 
cially  careful  to  have  regular  examina- 
tions. 

Pregnancy  problems  are  affecting  the 
greatest  number  of  DES  daughters.  Up 
to  half  of  all  DES  daughters  will  have 
some  kind  of  problem,  including  ec- 
topic-tubal -pregnancy,  miscarriage, 
and  premature  labor  and  delivery  Be- 
cause of  their  pregnancy  risks.  DES 
daughters  must  be  seen  more  fre- 
quently during  pregnancy 

The  new  findings  of  a  study  con- 
ducted at  the  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity College  of  Human  Medicine  creates 
even  greater  concern  about  the  health 
effects  of  DES.  Researchers  have  found 
that  not  only  are  the  first  and  second 
generations  affected  by  DES  exp>osure, 
but  the  third  generation  as  well.  The 
risk  of  developing  cancer  among  the 
DES  granddaughters  is  no  less  than 
that  of  the  DES  daughters.  What  this 
means  is  a  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  people  who  will,  because  of 
DES  exposure,  develop  this  rare  form 
of  cancer.  Even  with  increasing  age 
women  can  no  longer  consider  them- 
selves safe  from  cancer  associated  with 
exposure  to  DES. 

The  health  risks  for  DES  sons  have 
been  less  well  studied.  However,  some 
studies  have  shown  an  increased  risk  of 
genital  problems  and  infertility  among 
DES  sons.  Current  research  is  inves- 
tigating risks  associated  with  testicu- 
lar cancer. 

This  legislation  would  provide  sup- 
port to  States  for  efforts  to  identify  in- 
dividuals who  were  exposed  to  DES  and 
to  help  these  individuals  lessen  the  se- 
rious health  risks  resulting  from  expo- 
sure to  DES.  Grants  to  States  would  be 
used  to  identify  women  who  took  DES 
during  pregnancy  and  the  children  of 
these  women  and  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  importance  of  medical  care 
to  detect  and  treat  conditions  resulting 
from  DES  exposure.  The  establishment 
of  a  voluntary  State  registry  would  be 
used  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  DES.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  the  creation  of  State  programs  to 
help  in  the  development  of  screening 
and  diagnostic  services  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  health  care  pro- 
viders. 

It  is  clear  that  individuals  exposed  to 
DES  will  require  regular  and  periodic 
evaluation  for  the  rest  of  their  lives 
This  bill  will  greatly  increase  available 
support  for  educational  activities  and 
the  delivery  of  adequate  health  serv- 
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ices  to  those  in  need.  With  this  in- 
crease in  support  we  will  begin  to  re- 
duce the  serious  health  risk  to  DES 
mothers  and  their  children. 

DES  Action  is  a  national  onfaniza- 
tion  devoted  to  helping  those  exposed 
to  DES  This  volunteer  group  should  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  as  a  na- 
tional educational,  advocacy,  and  re- 
ferral center  on  behalf  of  individuals 
who  have  been  exposed  to  DES.  DES  is 
currently  authorized  for  use  to  treat 
certain  types  of  cancer,  as  an  ■estro- 
gen replacement  therapy"  for  meno- 
pausal women.  It  is  not  authorized  for 
use  to  suppress  lactation  in  women 
who  choose  not  to  breast  feed,  as  a 
postcoital  contraceptive,  or  in  animal 
feed.  Nevertheless,  these  uses  some- 
times continue,  without  evidence  of 
safety.  Only  through  a  greater  public 
awareness  of  the  DES  problem  will  we 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
scope  of  the  problem  and  implement 
the  appropriate  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  208 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  ESTABUSH.MF.NT  OK  PKCHiRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  ■■Secretary")  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  States  to  assist 
States  In  establishing  programs— 

(1)  to  Identify  women  who  took 
diethylstllbestrol  while  pregnant; 

(2)  to  identify  the  children  of  such  women 
who  were  exposed  to  diethylstllbestrol  In 
utero; 

(3)  to  establish  a  voluntary  registry  of  such 
individuals  to  facilitate  Informing  them  of 
new  developments  related  to 
diethylstllbestrol; 

(4)  to  provide  public  education  regarding 
the  health  effects  sissoctated  with 
diethylstllbestrol  and  the  Importance  of 
medical  care  to  delect  and  treat  such  effects; 

(51  to  provide  information  to  health  profes- 
sions personnel  on  the  necessity  of  Identify- 
ing exposed  Individuals,  the  health  effects 
associated  with  diethylstllbestrol.  and  the 
provisions  of  medical  care  of  the  detection 
and  treatment  for  such  health  effects;  and 

(6i  to  provide  screening  and  diagnostic 
services  for  exposed  Individuals  for  the 
health  effects  associated  with 

diethylstllbestrol 

(b)  Subsequent  Ghaitts.— Any  State  re- 
ceiving a  grant  to  operate  programs  under 
subsection  lai  may  operate  such  programs  di- 
rectly or  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
organizations  within  such  State  to  operate 
such  programs 

SEC.  t  APPUCATION. 

(ai  Ln  General. -No  grant  may  be  made 
under  section  1  unless  an  application  there- 
for has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary   Such  an  application  shall  — 

111  contain  such  information  and  be  sub- 
mitted in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  and 

(2)  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  in  each  year  of  participation 


in  the  grant  program  the  applicant  will  ob- 
tain the  following  percentages  of  Its  pro- 
jected budget  from  non-Federal  sources  of 
funding: 

(A)  At  least  25  percent  In  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years 

(B)  At  least  50  percent  In  the  third  year. 
iC)  At  leaist  66  percent  in  the  fourth  and 

fifth  years. 

(b)  ELiGiBii.rrY  -  No  State  shall  be  eligible 
for  more  than  5  years  of  funding  under  this 
Act 
SEC.  3.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROI»RlATIONS. 

For  each  fiscal  year  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  *B, 000. 000  to  carry  out  this 
Act.   Amounts  appropriated   under  this   Act 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  on  October 
1,  1989. 


By  Mr  RIEGLE: 
S.  209.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  riv- 
ers in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

MICHIGAN  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Michigan  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  bill.  This  bill  will  pro- 
tect some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pristine  rivers  in  Michigan.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  a  small  part  of  Michi- 
gan's priceless  river  resources  remain 
in  their  free-flowing,  natural  form.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  pro- 
tect the  natural  qualities  that  make 
those  regions  so  attractive  so  that  fu- 
ture generations  can  enjoy  them  as  we 
do.  Today  we  take  a  major  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  legislation  I  introduced  today 
truly  reflects  the  original  purpose  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act.  The  bill  protects  the  most  impor- 
tant natural  values  of  these  rivers, 
while  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
people  who  live  on  or  near  the  river 
corridors.  Wild  and  scenic  designation 
will  help  promote  this  region  across 
the  Nation  as  a  destination  for  fishing, 
canoeing,  and  camping.  River  enthu- 
siasts will  recognize  northern  Michigan 
as  one  of  the  premier  natural  river 
areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
The  bill  was  specifically  designed  to 
make  sure  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
protected  river  corridors  are  within  the 
boundaries  of  Michigan's  three  na- 
tional forests  Under  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  no  private  lands 
in  the  designated  corridors  may  be  ac- 
quired by  Forest  Service  condemnation 
if  a  majority  of  designated  area  is 
within  the  National  Forest.  I  strongly 
support  this  approach  as  a  protective 
measure  for  those  landowners  affected 
by  this  bill.  My  aim  is  to  assure  that 
those  few  designated  areas  outside  of 
the  National  ?'orest  remain  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  private  landowners.  The  in- 
tention of  my  bill  is  to  promote  the 
true  value  of  this  unique  region,  with 
minimum  change  in  the  relationship 
between  the  people  and  the  land  they 


have  lived  on  for  years  In  almost  every 
case,  the  private  landowners  of  Michi- 
gan have  been  responsible  stewards  of 
the  land.  I  believe  this  bill  seeks  to 
maintain  that  heritage  without  re- 
stricting current  uses  of  those  river 
corridors. 

Last  year  the  Michigan  rivers  bill 
generated  vigorous  debate  Public 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington  as 
well  as  in  Michigan.  Local  residents. 
environmental  groups,  hunting,  trap- 
ping, and  fishing  groupis  .and  local  units 
of  government  were  all  consulted  Nu- 
merous changes  to  the  original  bill 
were  made  as  a  result  of  those  hearings 
and  I  now  believe  we  can  move  ahead 
with  this  important  environmental  leg- 
islation this  year 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  many  resi- 
dents of  northern  .Michigan  and  the 
Upr)er  Peninsula  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the 
Michigan  rivers  bill  Their  input,  as 
well  as  the  analysis  of  the  timber  in- 
dustry, has  been  vital  to  my  under- 
standing of  all  the  issues  involved  with 
this  legislation.  This  bill  is  supported 
by  the  Michigan  United  Conservation 
Clubs,  the  largest  sportsmen's  organi- 
zation in  the  State,  the  Mackinaw 
Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Upper 
Peninsula  Environmental  Council,  and 
many  other  conservation  groups.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  ever.yone  who 
has  an  interest  in  the  Michigan  rivers 
bill  I  hope  we  will  he  able  to  move  this 
legislation  forward  so  Michigan  ( an  re- 
ceive recognition  as  home  to  some  of 
the  Nation's  most  valuable  wild  rivers. 

I  ask  unanimous  cunsent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   209 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  flep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrPLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Michigan 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1990". 

SEC.  X.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

1 1 1  the  State  of  Michigan  possesses  many 
outstanding  free-flowing  rivers  which  with 
their  adjacent  lands  have  resource  values  of 
national  significance,  such  as  outstanding 
wildlife  and  fisheries,  ecological  and  rec- 
reational values,  and  historic  and  prehistoric 
sites; 

(2)  many  of  these  rivers  have  been  found  to 
be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system  by  the  United 
Stales  Forest  Service  while  others  possess 
outstanding  values  thai  make  them  eligible 
for  wild  and  scenic  river  designation,  and 

(3)  the  conservation  of  these  river  areas 
and  their  outstanding  natural,  cultural,  and 
recreational  values  is  important  Ui  the  herit 
age  of  Michigan  and  to  its  tourism  and  out- 
door recreation  industry  and  long-term  eco- 
nomic development. 


SEC      3      WILD.     SCENIC,     A-ND     RECREATIONAL 
RIVER  DESIGNA-nON. 

(ai  Section  3(ai  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  (16  U.S.C  12741  an  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the  end 
thereof- 

"(  1  Big  Bear  Crf.kk.  Michigan  -The  6.5- 
mlle  segment  from  Coales  Highway  to  the 
Main  Manistee  River,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  scenic 
river. 

"(  )  Black.  Michigan.— The  l4-mile  seg- 
ment from  the  Ottawa  National  Forest 
boundary  to  Lake  Superior,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a 
scenic  river. 

•'(  )  Carp,  Michigan.  -  The  36. 4-mile  seg- 
ment from  Its  origin  at  the  confluence  of 
outlets  of  Frenchman  Lake  and  Carp  I>ake  in 
section  26.  township  44  north,  range  6  west, 
to  Lake  Huron,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  following 
classes: 

"(A)  The  9,9-mlle  segment  from  its  origin 
at  the  confluence  of  outlets  of  Frenchman 
Lake  and  Carp  Lake  in  section  26,  township 
44  north,  range  6  west,  to  Forest  Develop- 
ment Road  3458  in  section  32.  township  43 
north,  range  h  west,  as  a  scenic  river 

"(B)  The  6.5-mile  segment  from  the  Forest 
Development  Road  3458  in  section  32.  town- 
ship 43  north,  range  5  west,  to  Michigan 
State  Highway  123.  as  a  scenic  river 

■•(C)  The  7.5-mile  segment  from  Michigan 
State  Highway  123  to  one  quarter  of  a  mile 
upstream  from  F'orest  Development  Road 
3119.  as  a  wild  river. 

"(D)  The  05-mile  segment  from  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  upstream  of  Forest  Develop- 
ment Road  3119  to  one  quarter  mile  down- 
stream of  Forest  Development  Road  3119.  as 
a  scenic  river. 

'■(E)  The  4.9-mile  segment  from  one  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  downstream  of  Forest  Develop- 
ment Road  3119  to  McDonald  Rapids,  as  a 
wild  river. 

"(F)  The  6.1-mile  segment  from  McDonald 
Rapids  to  I^ake  Huron,  as  a  scenic  river. 

■■(  )  Lndian.  Michigan.- The  51-mile  seg- 
ment from  Hovey  Lake  t.o  Indian  Lake  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  following  classes: 

■■(A)  The  12-mile  segment  from  Hovey  Lake 
to  Fish  l..ake.  as  a  scenic  river 

"(B)  The  39-mile  segment  from  Fish  Lake 
to  Indian  Lake,  as  a  recreational  river 

"(  )  Mam.stek.  Michigan.— The  26-mile 
segment  from  the  Michigan  DNR  boat  ramp 
below  Tippy  Dam  to  the  Michigan  Slate 
Highway  55  bridge,  to  t>e  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  recreational 
river 

"(  )  Ontonagon.  Michigan  Segments  of 
certain  tributaries,  totaling  142.4  miles,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  follows: 

'■(A)  The  46-mile  segment  of  the  East 
Branch  OnUinagon  from  its  origin  at  Spring 
Lake  to  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  bound- 
ary in  the  following  classes: 

■■(ii  The  20.5-mile  segment  from  its  origin 
at  Spring  Lake  to  its  confluence  with  an 
unnamed  stream  in  section  30,  township  48 
north,  range  37  west,  as  a  recreational  river 

■•(ii)  The  25.5-mile  segment  from  its  con- 
fluence with  an  unnamed  stream,  in  section 
30,  township  48  north,  range  37  west,  to  the 
Ottawa  National  Forest  boundary,  as  a  wild 
river 

•'(Bi  The  59  4-mile  segment  of  the  Middle 
Branch  Ontonagon,  from  its  origin  at  Crook- 
ed Lake  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ot- 
tawa National  Forest  in  the  following  cla.ss- 
es; 


"ii'  The  20-mile  segment  from  its  origin  at 
Crooked  Lake  to  Burned  Dam,  as  a  rec- 
reational river 

'•(ill  The  8-m.ile  segment  from  Burned  Dam 
to  Bond  Falls  Flowage.  as  a  scenic  river. 

••(ill)  The  8-mile  segment  from  Bond  Falls 
to  Agate  Falls,  as  a  scenic  river. 

••iivi  The  6-mile  segment  from  .\pate  Falls 
to  Trout  Creek,  as  a  scenic  river. 

••(v)  The  17.4-mile  segment  from  Trout 
Creek  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ot- 
tawa National  Forest,  as  a  wild  river. 

•■(C)  The  37-mile  segment  of  the  Cisco 
Branch  Ontonagon  from  its  origin  at  Cisco 
Lake  Dam  to  its  confluence  with  Ten-Mile 
Creek  south  of  Ewen  in  the  following  classes: 

"111  The  10-mlle  segment  from  the  origin  of 
Cisco  Branch  Ontonagon  at  Cisco  Lake  Dam 
to  the  County  Road  527  crossing,  as  a  rec- 
reational river. 

■'nil  The  27-mile  segment  from  the  Forest 
Development  Road  527  crossing  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cisco  Branch  and  Ten-Mile 
Creek,  as  a  scenic  river 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  fee 
title  to  lands  which,  as  of  August  I.  1990. 
were  owned  by  Upper  Peninsula  Energy  Cor- 
poration without  regard  to  any  acreage  limi- 
tation set  forth  in  subsection  ib)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

■•i  )  Paint.  Michigan— Segments  of  the 
mainstream  and  certain  tributaries,  totaling 
51  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

••(A)  The  6-mile  segment  of  the  main  stem 
from  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South 
Branches  Paint  to  the  Ottawa  National  For- 
est boundary,  as  a  recreational  river 

•■(B)  The  17-mile  segment  of  the  North 
Branch  Paint  from  its  origin  at  Mallard 
Lake  to  its  confluence  with  the  South 
Branch  Paint,  as  a  recreational  river, 

■■(Ci  The  28-mile  segment  of  the  South 
Branch  Paint  from  its  origin  at  Paint  River 
Springs  to  its  confluence  with  the  North 
Branch  Paint,  as  a  recreational  river 

■■(  )  Pine,  Michigan  —The  25-mile  seg- 
ment from  Lincoln  Bridge  to  the  east  116th 
line  of  section  16,  township  21  north,  range  13 
west,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  a  scenic  river. 

••(  )  Phe.sque  Isle.  Michigan  -Segments 
of  the  mainstream  and  certain  tributaries. 
totaling  57  miles,  to  be  administered  hy  the 
Secretary  of  .Agriculture  as  follows 

•■(A)  The  23-mile  segment  of  the  main- 
stream, from  the  confluence  of  the  East  and 
West  Branches  of  Presque  Isle  to  Minnewawa 
Falls,  to  be  classified  as  follows: 

■'(ii  The  17-mile  segment  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  East  and  West  Branches 
Presque  Isle  to  Michigan  State  Highway  28. 
as  a  recreational  river. 

■■(ill  The  6-mile  segment  from  Michigan 
State  Highway  28  to  Minnewawa  Falls,  as  a 
scenic  river. 

■■(B)  The  14-mile  segment  of  the  East 
Branch  Presque  Isle  within  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  a  recreational  river. 

■'(C)  The  7-miie  segment  of  the  South 
Branch  Presque  Isle  within  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  a  recreational  river 

■■(D)  The  13-m.ile  segment  of  the  West 
Branch  Presque  Isle  within  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  a  scenic  river 

'■(  )  Stufigeon,  Hiawatha  Na'honal  For- 
est. Michigan.— The  43.9-m.ile  segment  from 
the  north  line  of  section  26,  township  43 
north,  range  19  west,  to  Lake  Michigan,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
in  the  following  classes 

"(A)  The  21.7-mile  segment  from  the  north 
line  of  section  26,  township  43  north,  range  19 
west,  to  Forest  Highway  13  as  a  scenic  river 


"(B)  The  22.2-mile  segment  from  Forest 
Highway  13  to  Lake  Michigan  as  a  rec- 
reational river. 

'■(  )  Sturgeon.  Ottawa  National  Forest. 
Michigan— The  25-mile  segment  from  its 
entry  into  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Ottawa  National 
Forest,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  m  the  following  classes' 

•■(Ai  The  16.5-miIe  segment  from  its  entry 
into  the  Ottawa  Nationai  Forest  to  Prtckett 
Lake,  as  a  wild  river 

■■(Bi  The  8-5-miie  segment  from  the  outlet 
of  Prickett  Lake  Dam  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Ottawa  National  Forest,  as 
a  scenic  nver. 

■■(  )  East  Branch  of  the  Tahquamenon. 
Michigan.— The  13.2-mile  segment  from,  its 
origin  in  section  8.  township  45  north,  range 
5  west,  to  the  Hiawatha  Nationai  Forest 
boundary,  to  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  the  following  class- 
es: 

•■(A)  The  10-m,ile  segment  from  its  origin  in 
section  8.  township  45  north,  range  5  west,  to 
the  center  of  section  20.  township  46  north, 
range  6  west,  as  a  recreational  river 

•iB'  The  3  2-mile  segment  from  the  center 
of  section  20.  township  46  north,  range  6 
west,  to  the  boundary  of  the  Hiawatha  Na- 
tional Forest,  as  a  wild  river. 

■■(  )  Whitefish,  Michigan  —Segments  of 
the  mainstream,  and  certain  tributaries,  to- 
taling 35  6  miles,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows 

■■(A)  The  11.1-mile  segment  of  the  main- 
stream from  its  confluence  with  the  East  and 
West  Branches  of  the  Whitefish  tc  Lake 
Michigan  in  the  following  classes 

■■(11  The  9-mile  segment  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  East  and  West  Branches  of 
the  Whitefish  to  the  center  of  section  16. 
township  41  north,  range  21  west,  as  a  scenic 
river. 

■■(ii)  The  2.1-mile  segment  from  the  center 
of  section  16.  township  41  north,  range  21 
west,  to  Lake  Michigan,  as  a  recreational 
river 

"(Bi  The  15-mile  segment  of  the  Eiist 
Branch  Whitefish  from  the  crossing  of  Coun- 
ty Road  003  m  section  6.  township  44  north, 
range  20  west,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
West  Branch  Whitefish,  as  a  scenic  river 

":Ci  The  9-5-mile  segment  of  the  West 
Branch  Whitefish  from  the  National  Forest 
boundary  in  section  5.  township  44  north, 
range  21  west,  to  its  confluence  with  the 
East  Branch  Whitefish  in  the  following  class- 
es: 

■'(1)  The  2-mlle  segment  from  the  National 
Forest  boundary  in  section  5,  township  44 
north,  range  21  west,  to  County  Road  444.  as 
a  recreational  river 

■•(ii)  TTie  7.5-mile  segment  from  County 
Road  444  to  its  confluence  with  the  East 
Branch  Whitefish.  as  a  scenic  river 

■  I  Yellow  Dog.  Michigan  —The  4-mile 
segment  from  its  origin  at  the  outlet  of  Bull- 
dog Lake  Dam  to  the  boundary  of  the  Ottawa 
National  Forest,  to  be  admiinistered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  w-.ld  nver 

"(  1  Brule.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.— 
The  33-mile  segment  from  the  Brule  Lake  in 
the  northeast  quarter  of  section  15.  township 
41  north,  range  13  east,  to  the  National  For- 
est boundary  at  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 31,  township  41  north,  range  17  east,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  recreational  river  ". 
SEC,  4.  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVER  STUDIES. 

'a I  Study  Rivers.— Section  5<a  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  .16  U.S.C  :27&ai!  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  thereof 
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••(  I  Mtti.e  Manistee.  MicmoAN— The  42- 
mlle  seifmenl  within  the  Huron-Manistee  Na- 
tional Forest 

••(  )  White.  Michic.an.— The  75.4-mUe  seg- 
ment within  the  Huron-Manistee  National 
Forest  as  follows: 

"(A I  The  30  8-mlle  segment  of  the  main 
stem  from  US.  31  to  the  Huron-Manistee  Na- 
tional Forest  boundary  at  the  north  line  of 
section  2.  township  13  north,  range  15  west. 
1.5  miles  southwest  of  Hesperla. 

"(Bi  The  18.9-mlle  segrment  of  the  South 
Branch  White  from  the  Huron-Manistee  Na- 
tional Forest  boundary  east  of  Hesperla  at 
the  west  line  of  section  22.  township  14  north. 
range  14  west,  to  Echo  Drive,  section  6.  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  12  west. 

■(C)  The  25.7-mlle  segment  of  the  North 
Branch  White  from  its  confluence  with  the 
South  Branch  White  in  section  25,  township 
13  north,  range  16  west,  to  McLaren  Lake  in 
section  11.  township  14  north,  range  15  west. 

■•(  )  Ontonagon.  Michigan.— The  47-ml!e 
segment  of  the  Ontonagon  as  follows; 

"(A)  The  27-mile  segment  of  the  West 
Branch  from  the  Michigan  State  Highway  28 
crossing  to  Victoria  Reservoir. 

■•(B)  The  20-mlle  segment  of  the  South 
Branch  from  the  confluence  of  the  Cisco 
Branch  and  Tenmile  Creek  to  the  confluence 
with  the  West  Branch  Ontonagon 

•■(  )  Paint.  Michigan. -The  70-mlle  seg- 
ment as  follows: 

"(A I  34  miles  of  the  mainstream  beginning 
at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest  In  section  1.  township  44  north, 
range  35  west,  to  the  city  of  Crystal  Falls. 

"(Bi  15  miles  of  the  mainstream  of  the  Net 
River  from  Its  confluence  with  the  east  and 
WMt  branches  to  Its  confluence  with  the 
mainstream  of  the  Paint  River 

•'(C)  15  miles  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Net 
River  from  Its  source  in  section  8.  township 

47  north,  range  32  west,  to  its  confluence 
with  the  mainstream  of  the  Net  River  in  sec- 
tion 24.  township  46  north,  range  34  west. 

"(D)  14  miles  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Net 
River  from  Its  source  in  section  35.  township 

48  north,  range  34  west,  to  Its  confluence 
with  the  mainstream  of  the  Net  River  in  sec- 
tion 24,  township  46  north,  range  34  west. 

'■(  )  Presque  Isi.E.  Michigan  —The  13- 
mile  segment  of  the  mainstream  from 
Mlnnewawa  Falls  to  I>ake  Superior 

■•(  )  SriiROKON.  Ottawa  National  Forest, 
Michigan  The  36-mlle  segment  of  the  main- 
stream from  the  p^urce  at  Wagner  Lake  in 
section  13.  townshljj  49  north,  range  31  west. 
to  the  eastern  (x^undary  of  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest  in  section  12.  township  48 
north   range  35  west. 

••(  )  Sturgeon.  Hiawatha  National  For- 
est, Michigan  —The  18  1  mile  segment  from 
Sixteen  Mile  I^ke  to  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 26,  township  43  north,  range  19  west. 

•'(       )   TAHglAMENON.    MICHIGAN.— The    103.5- 

mlle  segment  aw  follows— 

"(A  I  the  90-mile  segment  of  the  main- 
stream tieglnning  at  the  source  in  section  V., 
l<iwn»hlp  47  north,  range  12  west,  to  the 
mouth  at  Whitefish  Hay.  and 

■(B)  the  135-mtle  segment  of  the  east 
branch  from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Hiawatha  National  Forest  in  section  19. 
township  46  north,  range  6  west,  to  Its  con- 
fluence with  the  mamstream. 

"(  )  Whitkkish.  Michigan.— The  24-mile 
segment  of  the  West  Branch  Whiteflsh  from 
its  source  in  section  26.  township  46  north, 
range  23  west,  to  the  National  Forest  bound- 
ary in  section  5.  township  44  north,  range  21 
west. 

(b)  Study  Provisions.— Section  5<b)  of  such 
Act  (16  U  S.C.  1276(b))  is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"(8)  The  study  of  segments  of  the  Little 
Manistee,  White,  Paint.  Presque  Isle. 
Ontonagon.  Sturgeon  (Hiawatha),  Sturgeon 
(Ottawa).  Whiteflsh.  and  Tahquamenon  Riv- 
ers In  Michigan  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
completed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  report  submitted  thereon  not  later 
than  at  the  end  of  the  third  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  the  cate  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph.  For  purposes  of  such  river  stud- 
ies, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  each 
River  Study  Committee  authorized  under 
section  5  of  the  Michigan  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
of  1990.  and  shall  encourage  public  participa- 
tion and  involvement  through  hearings, 
workshops,  and  such  other  means  as  are 
necessary  to  be  effective  ". 

SEC.  S.  RIVER  SnJDY  COMMITTEES. 

(a I  Establishment  and  Me.mbership.— At 
the  earliest  practicable  date  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Secretary"),  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  shall  establish  for  each 
river  identified  in  section  4  a  River  Study 
Committee  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  "Committee').  Membership  on 
each  Committee  shall  consist  of  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  appro- 
priate Secretary. 

(2)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  recommendations  made  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  from  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 

(3)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  among  representatives  of  local 
or  State  conservation  and  environmental 
groups. 

(4)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  among  representatives  of  each  of  the 
towns  Included  In  the  study  area. 

(5)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  commercial  timber  interests  in 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

(6)  One  nonvoting  member  who  shall  be  an 
employee  of  the  Forest  Service. 

(b)  Administrative  Provisions —d)  A  va- 
cancy in  a  Committee  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(2)  The  Chair  of  a  Committee  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. 

(c)  Technical  assistance  From  the  Sec- 
retary —The  Secretary  shall  provide  such 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  each 
such  committee  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary. 

(d)  State  and  Local  Services— Each  such 
committee  may  accept  services  and  other  as- 
sistance from  State  and  local  governmenta. 

(e)  Study  Process.— E^ch  river  study  com- 
mittee shall  advise  the  Secretary  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report  to  Congress  re- 
quired by  section  4  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1275(a))  for  the  rivers 
specified  In  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Termination.— Each  such  committee 
shall  terminate  upon  submission  of  the  re- 
port to  Congress  referred  to  in  subsection  (6) 
for  the  river  concerned. 

SEC.  «.  MISCEIXANEOUS 

(a)  Hunting.  Fishing,  and  Trapping  -  Con- 
sistent with  section  13<a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U  S  C  1271-1287),  noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  enlarge, 
diminish,  or  modify  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 


sponsibilities of  the  State  of  Michigan  with 
respect  to  fish  and  wildlife,  including  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  on  any  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Sea  Lamprey  Control —Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  or  other  ac- 
tivities within  or  outside  the  boundaries  of 
those  river  segments  designated  by  this  Act 
for  the  control  of  the  lamprey  eel  shall  be 
permitted  subject  to  such  restrictions  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  water 
quality  and  other  values  of  the  river,  includ- 
ing the  wild  and  scenic  characteristics  of  the 
river:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine in  the  river  management  plan  for 
each  such  designated  river  that  such  facili- 
ties or  activities  are  necessary  for  control  of 
the  lamprey  eel. 

(c)  Access  -The  Secretary  shall  maintain 
traditional  public  access  to  the  river  seg- 
ments designated  by  this  Act.  except  that 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  shall  provide  in  the  river  man- 
agement plan  for  each  designated  river  seg- 
ment for  maintenance,  closure,  relocation, 
stabilization.  Improvements,  or  other  appro- 
priate adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  management  of  such  river  segments 

(d)  Rule  ok  Construction. -Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  enlarging,  di- 
minishing, or  modifying  the  limitations  on 
the  acquisition  of  lands  within  a  designated 
river  segment  contained  In  section  6(b)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1271ib)) 

SEC.  7.  AITHORIZATION  OV  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  cAiry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr  Packw(X)D.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr  Bknt- 
SEN.  Mr.  BiOEN.  Mr  Bingaman. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
CONRAD,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Daschle,    Mr     DkConcini,    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     Mr      GORE.     Mr. 

Harkin.  Mr  Hatfield.  Mr 
HoLLiNG.s.  Mr  INOUYE.  Mr  Jef- 
fords. Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr 
Kerry,  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr  Lauten- 
BERG,  Mr  Leahy,  Mr 
Lieberman.     Mr      Lkain.     Mr 

METZENHATM.       M.S         MIKL'LSKI, 

Mr.    Mitchell.    Mr    Mo^'nihan, 
Mr   Pell,  Mr   Riegle.  Mr   Sar- 
BANEs,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr  Specter, 
and  Mr.  WirtH): 
S.J.  Res.  3.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  women  and  men;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Packwood 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues, to  reintroduce  the  erjual  rights 
amendment,  and  to  reaffirm  my  strong 
commitment  to  making  ER.^  piirt  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  .States. 

As  we  mark  the  hirth  of  the  Hill  of 
Rights  in  this  final  year  of  our  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  our 


Constitution,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
once  again  strive  to  achieve  the  noble 
purposes  of  our  founding  document. 
The  great  advances  we  have  made  over 
the  past  200  years  toward  true  equality 
for  all  Americans  can  be  continued  and 
enhanced  by  including  equality  for 
women  in  the  Constitution. 

Enactment  and  ratification  of  the 
ER.^  is  essential  to  ensure  equality  for 
women  in  both  the  law  and  the  life  of 
this  land.  The  need  for  a  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens remains  compelling.  Existing  stat- 
utory prohibitions  against  sex  dis- 
crimination have  failed  to  give  women 
basic  educational  and  employment  op- 
pf.)rtunities  equal  to  those  available  to 
men  in  our  society.  An  unconscionable 
wage  gap  between  the  earnings  of  men 
and  women  persists  in  the  work  force. 
In  1987  women  earned  only  70  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  men.  By  1990 
that  figure  had  changed  by  only  1  cent. 

Depressingly  little  change  has  oc- 
curred since  we  last  wrote  you  about 
the  ERA  in  1989.  Sex  discrimination 
continues  to  permeate  many  areas  of 
the  economy.  Women  are  still  clus- 
tered in  a  very  narrow  range  of  tradi- 
tionally female,  traditionally  low  pay- 
ing occupations,  such  as  clerical  jobs. 
waiting  on  tables,  sales,  nursing,  and 
elementary  schoolteaching. 

Female-headed  households  continue 
to  dominate  the  bottom  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder.  More  women  than 
ever  before  live  in  poverty.  While  only 
12  percent  of  families  headed  by  single 
fathers  were  below  the  poverty  level  in 
1989.  32  percent  of  families  headed  by 
single  mothers  were  below  the  poverty 
level.  Over  half  of  all  families  m  pov- 
erty were  headed  by  a  women. 

Almost  20  percent  of  all  American 
children  live  below  the  poverty  line. 
Two  years  ago.  54  percent  of  those  chil- 
dren lived  in  families  headed  by 
women,  that  figure  has  now  increased 
to  57  percent 

Thus,  the  dismal  record  of  progress 
in  achieving  equality  for  women  has 
alarming  consequences  not  only  for 
women,  but  for  children  and  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country.  While  enactment 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  alone 
cannot  undo  generations  of  economic 
injustice,  it  will  encourage  all  women 
in  their  efforts  to  win  redress  under  the 
Nation's  laws  and  within  the  courts. 

Experience  in  past  Congresses  shows 
that  the  road  to  ratification  will  not  be 
easy.  But  the  extraordinary  impor- 
tance of  the  effort  gives  us  the 
strength  to  persevere.  With  hard  work, 
we  can  act  in  this  Congress  to  approve 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  so  that, 
as  we  commemorate  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  ERA  at  last  having  its 
rightful  place  in  America's  founding 
document. 

.Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,J  Res  3 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  (tuo-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein  i,  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  .State  on  account  of 
sex. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation. 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

■'Section  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  ef- 
fect two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senator 
Ke.n'NEDY  to  introduce  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Nation.  It  aims  to  ensure 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. As  citizens  and  contributing 
members  of  society,  women  should  be 
given  equal  protection  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Women  have  made  great  strides  to- 
ward attaining  equal  rights  with  men. 
More  women  are  in  the  military,  in  the 
work  force,  and  are  educated  than  ever 
before.  Still,  gender  discrimination 
persists. 

According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, women  represent  11  percent  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  About  21.600  of  those 
women  are  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line  for  their  country  in  the  deserts  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Yet.  they  are  not  guar- 
anteed equal  rights  with  their  male 
counterparts  under  the  Constitution. 

In  1990.  women  represented  45.3  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  labor  force.  Despite 
these  impressive  numbers,  an  invisible 
barrier  sometimes  called  the  'glass 
ceiling"  is  preventing  the  female  work 
force  from  reaching  the  upper  echelon 
in  the  workplace  where  professional 
and  management  positions  are  highly 
compensated.  Women  are  often  passed 
by  for  promotions  to  these  jobs  because 
of  social  stereotyr>es  and  preconcep- 
tions. Many  women  who  bump  into  the 
glass  ceiling  on  their  way  up  the  cor- 
porate ladder  end  up  leaving  their  jobs. 
because  they  feel  there  is  no  chance  for 
advancement. 

According  to  the  world's  largest  ex- 
ecutive search  firm.  Korn,Ferry  Inter- 
national, women  hold  an  average  of  3 
percent  of  the  top  management  posi- 
tions in  the  largest  companies.  And  as- 
tonishingly, despite  all  the  media  at- 
tention on  the  advancement  of  women, 
the  Department  of  Labor  reports  that 
over  half  of  the  Fortune  1000  companies 


still  lack  a  single  female  member  on 
their  board  of  directors. 

Gender  discrimination  in  the  work- 
place perpetuates  pay  inequity  between 
men  and  women.  Those  in  Jobs  tradi- 
tionally held  by  women  typically  re- 
ceive less  compensation  than  men  em- 
ployed in  traditional  male  jobs.  Be- 
cause women's  positions  are  associated 
with  unpaid  work  m  the  home  or  sec- 
ondary incomes,  women  are  not  seen  as 
important  economic  providers 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  1990  women  made  71.7 
cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  men. 
The  wage  gap  has  closed  by  less  than  2 
cents  since  1987.  Additionally,  female 
college  graduates  who  worked  full  time 
for  all  of  1987  actually  earned  less,  on 
average,  than  fully  employed  men  with 
no  more  than  a  high  school  diploma. 
These  pay  disparities  are  inexcusable 

More  women  than  ever  are  earning 
college  diplomas  and  advanced  profes- 
sional degrees.  In  1986  women  were 
awarded  nearly  one-third  of  all  medical 
degrees.  Today  half  of  all  graduate  stu- 
dents and  more  than  half  of  all  under- 
graduate students  are  women.  Al- 
though women  have  enthusiastically 
taken  advantage  of  the  relatively  new 
educational  opportunities  offered 
them,  they  still  face  major  career  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  before  achieving 
their  full  potential. 

Women  are  also  discriminated 
against  in  the  marketplace.  For  in- 
stance, insurance  companies  charge 
two  prices  for  the  same  product:  wom- 
en's and  men's  policies.  Because  insur- 
ers are  allowed  to  use  sex  discrimina- 
tion as  a  basis  for  rates  and  benefits, 
typical  coverage  for  a  lifetime  of  auto, 
life,  health,  and  disability  insurance 
costs  women  516.000  more  than  men.  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Organization 
for  Women. 

Gender  discrimination  affects  even 
the  everyday,  and  more  mundane  as- 
pects of  women's  lives.  For  instance,  a 
recent  lawsuit  was  brought  against 
local  District  of  Columbia  drycleaners 
because  they  charged  women  more 
than  men  for  the  same  service.  Dry- 
cleaning  can  cost  women  up  to  250  per- 
cent more  than  men  for  garments  of 
comparable  fabric  and  design.  Profes- 
sional women  are  confronted  "with  dis- 
crimination not  only  at  work  but  in 
the  services  they  need  to  perform  that 
work,  and  they  have  no  current  protec- 
tion under  the  law. 

Our  present  approach  to  remedying 
sex  discrimination  is  legislating  one 
statute  at  a  time.  Progress  has  been 
steady,  but  slow  and  arduous.  And  as 
we  all  know,  statutes  we  pass  to  pro- 
tect women  against  discrimination  can 
be  repealed  or  weakened.  This  is  why  I 
urge  senators  to  take  a  decisive  step 
toward  guaranteeing  equal  rights  for 
women  by  amending  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  the  only  way  to  perma- 
nently guarantee  these  rights 
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Senator  Kknneuy  and  I  have  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  our  colleatirues  in 
the  Senate  and  House  who  understand 
the  siprnlficance  of  the  ecjual  rights 
amendment  In  the  102d  Conjfress.  I 
hope  one  of  our  priorities  is  to  secure  a 
constitutional  guarantee  of  equal 
rights  for  over  half  of  our  population 

After  over  200  years  of  inequality  in 
America,  now  is  the  time  to  include 
women  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit the  foUowinK  statement  by  Mr. 
Sarbanks  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRP:SIDING  OP'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr  SARBANKS  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  join  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
In  reintroducing  the  equal  right.s 
amendment  In  1971.  while  serving  my 
first  term  as  a  US  Representative.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  servintf  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  sub- 
committee which  reported  to  the  full 
committee  House  Joint  Resolution  208. 
the  equal  righus  amendment. 

Pursuant  to  reporting  this  resolution 
to  the  full  committee  on  April  29.  the 
subcommittee  completed  6  days  of  ex- 
haustive hearings.  I  still  recall  Rep- 
resentative Martha  Griffiths,  the  dis- 
tinguished Congresswoman  from  Michi- 
gan and  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 208.  speaking  as  the  first  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  equal  rights  amend 
ment  before  the  subcommittee.  Mrs 
Griffiths'  testimony  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  208  was  most 
persuasive,  and  I  joined  with  14  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  em- 
phasizing this  fxiint  in  views  appended 
to  the  committee  report,  as  follows: 

The  bask  premise  of  House  Joint  Resolu 
lion  208  in  Ita  original  form  ib  a  simple  one. 
As  stated  by  Professor  Thomas  Emerson  of 
Yale  University,  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most authorities  on  Constitutional  law,  the 
original  text  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  sex  should  not  be  a  factor  In 
determlnInK  the  legal  rights  of  women  or  of 
men 

The  existence  of  a  characteristic  found 
more  often  In  one  sex  than  the  other  does 
not  justify  legal  treatment  of  all  members  of 
that  sex  different  from  all  members  of  the 
other  sex  The  same  Is  true  of  the  functions 
performed  by  Individuals  The  circumstance, 
that  In  our  present  society,  members  of  one 
sex  AVf  mcire  likely  to  be  engaged  In  a  par 
tlcular  type  of  activity  than  members  of  the 
other  sex.  does  not  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment to  fix  legal  rights  or  obligations  on  the 
basis  of  memt>ershlp  in  one  sex  The  law  may 
operate  by  grouping  individuals  In  u-rms  of 
existing  charai  UTlstks  or  functions,  but  not 
through  a  vast  overclaaslflcatlon  by  sex 

The  mam  reason  underlying  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  original  t*xt  derives  from  both 
theoretical  and  pra( Meal  considerations.  The 
equal  rights  amendment  as  proposed  b.y  Mrs 
Griffiths  embodies  a  moral  value  judgment 
that  a  legal  right  or  obligation  should  not 
depend  uptjn  sex  but  upon  other  factors— fac- 
tors which  are  common  U}  both  sexes.  This 
Judgment  la  rix)ted  In  the  basic  concern  of 
society  with  the  Individual,  and  with  the 
right  of  each  Individual  to  develop  his  own 
potentiality 


Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Griffiths'  testi- 
mony remains  as  persuasive  today  as  it 
was  originally,  just  as  the  equal  rights 
amendment  remain.s  an  urgent  item  on 
the  national  ai^cnda  Despite  the  im- 
provement in  some  arf>as  over  the  past 
two  decades,  substantial  discrimina- 
tion remains.  It  may  be  less  imme- 
diately obvious  and  more  subtle,  but 
its  effects  are  no  less  injurious  or  un- 
fair to  those  affected  by  it. 

Women  have  entered  the  work  force 
and  assumed  financial  responsibility 
for  their  families  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  and  this  makes  the  burden  of 
discrimination  even  more  difficult  to 
bear.  The  arbitrary  denial  of  equality 
is  not  only  a  loss  to  those  individuals 
who  suffer  from  it.  but  a  tremendous 
loss  to  a  society  which  denies  Itself  the 
full  benefits  of  each  individual's  poten- 
tial. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  not  a  male  so- 
ciety or  a  female  society,  but  an  Amer- 
ican society,  and  a  society  that  can  ill- 
afford  to  let  languish  the  abilities  of 
any  of  lU  citizens.  It  is  especially  ap- 
propriate that  the  effort  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment  continue  as  our  Na- 
tion marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  join  once  again  in  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment • 

Mr  SPECTER  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  once  again 
introduction  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. Doubtless  the  last  30  years  of 
legislative  initiatives  and  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  14th  amendment 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  discrimination  against  women. 
And  doubtless,  too,  social,  economic, 
and  political  forces  at  work  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  American  society 
views  women  But  so  much  more  needs 
to  be  done  and  that  is  why  we  still  need 
this  constitutional  amendment. 

Discrimination  continues  to  haunt 
women  in  employment.  In  1989.  full- 
time  working  women's  paychecks  were 
only  70  percent  that  of  men's.  This  re- 
sults in  part  from  the  fact  that  women 
are  overrepresented  in  low-wage  indus- 
tries. A  1982  US.  Bureau  of  Statistics 
report.  "The  Female-Male  Framings 
Gap;  A  Review  of  Employment  and 
Earnings  Issues."  documents  that  fact 
But  not  only  are  women  concentrated 
in  low-paying  industries,  they  also 
earn  less  than  men  regardless  of  indus- 
try The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Statistics  re- 
port reveals  that  women  suffer  from  a 
24-percent  wage  gap  in  service  indus- 
tries and  a  36-percent  wage  gap  in  man- 
ufacturing industries  And  a  igS-S  Car- 
negie Foundation  report  rejects  the 
view  that  occupational  segregation  and 
income  disparities  have  resulted  solely 
from  the  free  choices  women  make  in 
an  open  market  Rather,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  "women  face  discrimina- 
tion and  institutional  barriers  in  their 
education,   training,  and  employment. 


Often  the  opportunities  some  encoun- 
ter constrain  their  choices  to  a  narrow 
set  of  alternatives" 

Moreover,  despite  great  improve- 
ment, women  face  discrimination  in 
other  areas  as  well,  most  especially  in 
our  family  court  systems  and  divorce 
courts  Will  the  ERA  change  all  this'' 
Perhaps  not.  but  it  will  send  a  powerful 
and  f)ermanent  message  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  sex  b.y  enshrining  that  very  message 
in  the  Constitution  It  will  also  ensure 
that  legislative  and  judicial  develop- 
ments which  have  so  heljjed  eradicate 
discrimination  against  women  are  not 
left  to  the  vagaries  of  judicial  interpre- 
tation and  shifting  legislative  majori- 
ties. I  look  forward  to  doing  everything 
possible  to  see  that  this  long  battle  for 
the  ERA  is  finally  won  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

Mr  COHEN  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  proud  to  join  in  reintroducing  the 
equal  rights  amendment  It  is  my  hope 
and  my  goal  that  this  will  be  the  last 
time  I  cosponsor  the  ERA  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  by  the  102d 
Congress  and  its  subsequent  ratifica- 
tion by  the  States  will  make  its  re- 
introduction  in  the  103d  Congress  un- 
necessary. The  pas-sage  and  ratification 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  is  long 
overdue. 

In  1923.  the  first  equal  rights  amend- 
ment was  Introduced  in  the  Congress. 
The  amendment  stipulated  that  "Men 
and  women  shall  have  equal  rights 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
every  place  subject  to  its  jurisdiction." 
Today,  history  will  record  another  in- 
troduction of  the  same  idea,  that 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex."  Once  again,  we  will  repeat  the 
words  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B.  .Anthony,  that  "Men.  their 
rights  and  nothing  more;  women,  their 
rights  and  nothing  less." 

Lord  Macauley  once  described  our 
Constitution  as  "all  sail  and  no  an- 
chor." I  disagree  with  him.  but  I  fear 
that  we  may  find  his  description  appli- 
cable to  the  fight  for  equal  opportuni- 
ties and  equal  rights  for  women.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Constitution  is  the  an- 
chor to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Perhaps 
more  than  that,  it  is  the  Constitution 
that  charts  where  our  laws  should 
point  Without  the  ERA,  whatever  laws 
are  passed  to  further  the  equality  of 
women  will  be  all  sail  and  no  anchor 

Since  1972.  when  Congress  first  ap- 
proved the  ER.A.  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  land,  passed 
by  Congress  and  State  legislatures,  or 
mandated  by  the  courts  "V'et.  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  secure 
these  laws.  A  persistent  argument 
against  the  ER.\  has  been  that  the 
amendment  is  unnecessary,  that  the 
rights  which  it  would  grant  have  been 
or  are  being  granted  by  judicial  deci- 
sion   or   statute     Others    have   argued 


that  expanded  interpretations  of  the 
14th  amendment  would  guarantee  the 
rights  to  women  which  the  ERA  would 
guarantee. 

The  perception  of  legal  necessit.v  for 
ratification  of  the  ERA  has  diminished 
among  many  since  1972.  Yet  what  if  we 
discover  that  the  changes  made  over 
the  last  two  decades  are  like  Lord 
Macauley's  sails?  Where  will  they  take 
us  when  the  tack  changes?  We  must  re- 
member that  despite  changes  in  the 
law,  what  we  seek  through  ratification 
of  the  ERA  is  the  guarantee  of  fun- 
damental rights,  and  the  anchor  for 
those  laws. 

For  the  past  200  years.  American 
women  have  been  struggling  to  secure 
the  basic  constitutional  rights  that  are 
guaranteed  to  men,  ones  that  we  ac- 
cept as  self-evident.  It  is  written  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
RegretAbly,  we  have  learned  through 
the  fiainful  experiences  of  history,  in- 
cluding a  bloody  Civil  War.  that  not  all 
men  were  created  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  and  it  took  the  13th  and  14th 
amendments  to  declare  that  the  color 
of  one's  skin  was  not  a  rational  or  fair 
determination  of  one's  rights. 

I  submit  that  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  be  no  more  redundant 
for  women  than  the  13th  and  14th 
amendments  were  for  ethnic  or  racial 
minorities.  The  ERA  is  much  more 
than  a  symbolic  gesture,  but  if  it  were 
only  symoolic  it  would  be  no  less  im- 
portant. Our  lives,  our  values,  our  so- 
cial conscience  are  strongly  influenced 
by  symbols. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  not 
just  for  years,  not  just  for  generations, 
but  for  centuries,  women  have  been  re- 
garded as  being  less  deserving  of  full 
and  equal  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Because  of  their  sex.  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  in  our  society,  regardless  of 
their  physical  or  intellectual  ability, 
regardless  of  their  potential  for  social 
contributions,  are  granted  different 
rights,  are  stereotyped  and  suffer 
greater  prejudices. 

Centuries  of  discriminatory  policies 
have  denied  women  the  right  to  equal 
participation  and  responsibility  in  our 
society.  Without  passage  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  these  inequalities 
will  continue  Women  will  not  achieve 
equality  under  the  law. 

The  need  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment to  signal  that  sex  discrimination 
is  no  longer  acceptable  in  our  Nation's 
laws,  policies,  and  practices  is  no  less 
urgent  today  than  it  was  in  1923  when 
the  first  equal  rights  amendment  was 
introduced  in  Congress.  Women  are  en- 
titled to  nothing  less  than  full  equality 
of  rights  in  the  Constitution. 

\Mien  the  ERA  is  finally  ratified,  and 
I  am  confident  that  it  will  be.  it  will 
provide  the  long  awaited  guarantee  to 
women  and  men  of  equal  justice  under 
the  law.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we 


will  see  the  equal  rights  amendment  in 
place  as  the  27th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  the  very  near  future. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  4.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  exercise  a  line- 
item  veto  over  individual  items  of  ap- 
propriation; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

LLNE-ITEM-VKTO  CO.NSTITUTIONAL  .-VMENDME.MT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr,  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  veto  or  reduce  in- 
dividual items  of  appropriation  in  bills 
and  resolutions.  The  line-item  veto  or 
reduction  authority  is,  I  believe,  a  nec- 
essary step  in  helping  to  bring  the 
chronic  budget  deficit  under  control, 
and  I  have  long  supported  it.  Together 
with  the  budget  reforms  enacted  last 
year  in  the  budget  agreement  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  veto  or  re- 
duce specific  items  of  appropriation 
provides  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
stanch  the  deficits  from  which  we  have 
suffered  recently 

The  budget  process  has  run  amok  in 
recent  years.  A  line-item  veto  would 
provide  a  valuable  institutional  check 
on  unfettered  spending  and  trade-off 
pork-barrel  projects  that  do  not  serve 
the  national  interest  but  are  buried  in 
lengthy  appropriations  bills.  Currently. 
the  President  cannot  do  anything  to 
control  this  form  of  congressional  ex- 
cess. Standing  alone,  the  veto  will  not 
solve  our  deficit  problem,  but  it  will 
help  by  allowing  the  President  to  stop 
or  reduce  funding  should  he  deem  the 
programs  too  expensive  or  un- 
necessary. 

I  believe  that  it  is  preferable  to  grant 
to  the  President  not  only  the  authority 
to  veto  completely  individual  items  of 
appropriation,  but  also  to  grant  him 
enhanced  rescission  authority.  Studies 
in  States  whose  Governors  exercise 
line-item  veto  authority  suggest  that 
while  a  straight  line-item  veto,  an  up 
or  down  on  a  specific  item  of  appropria- 
tion, have  little  effect  on  spending  and 
budget  deficits,  enhanced  rescission  au- 
thority does  have  a  significant  effect 
on  spending.  Therefore,  my  proposal 
contains  both  a  veto  provision  and  a 
provision  to  allow  the  President  to  re- 
duce individual  items  of  appropriation. 

Many  claim  that  the  line-item  veto 
would  result  in  an  intolerable  shift  of 
power  from  the  Congress  to  the  Execu- 
tive and  undermine  the  carefully  craft- 
ed balance  of  power  established  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  is  more  sensitive  than  I  am  to  the 
respective  roles  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Executive  and  the  need  to  retain  a 
balance  of  authority  between  the  two 
branches.  While  it  is  a  peculiarly  legis- 
lative function  to  decide  how  much 
money  to  spend  on  Government  pro- 
grams,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  line- 


item  veto  to  be  considered  any  more  of 
an  infringement  on  the  separation  of 
powers  than  the  President's  ability  to 
veto  bills  at  all.  The  veto  power  serves 
a  crucial  function  in  our  system.  As  Al- 
exander Hamilton  recognized  m  Fed- 
eralist 73.  the  veto  provides  "an  addi- 
tional security  against  the  enaction  of 
improper  laws  *  *  *  to  guard  the  com- 
munity against  the  effects  of  faction, 
precipitancy,  or  of  any  impulse  un- 
friendly to  the  public  good,  which  may 
happen  to  influence  a  majority  of  [the 
legislative]  body."  The  purpose  for  en- 
acting a  line-item  veto  fits  squarely 
within  this  reasoning. 

The  ultimate  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  how  to  allocate  and 
spend  the  Federal  Government's  money 
is  protected  by  my  proposal.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  Congress  could  override 
the  President's  veto  or  reduction  of 
any  specific  item  of  appropriation  by 
simple  majority  vote.  This  override  by 
simple  majority,  rather  than  by  the 
two-thirds  majority  needed  to  override 
a  veto  of  an  entire  bill,  provides  ade- 
quate protection  for  congressional 
spending  authority.  Any  item  of  appro- 
priation that  cannot  command  the  sup- 
port of  either  the  President  or  a  simple 
majority  of  the  Congress  is  simply  bad 
policy  and  should  not  be  approved  at 
all 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  the  line- 
item  veto  ha.s  been  pending  for  several 
years.  In  the  101st  Congress,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  favorably  reported  two 
different  versions  of  the  line-item  veto 
amendment,  although  the  full  Senate 
never  considered  the  matter.  I  hope 
that  this  is  the  year  in  which  we  fi- 
nally enact  this  worthwhile  idea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being  no   objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  J  Res  4 

Resolved  6,v  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  That  the  following  article 
IS  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  after  its  submission  for 
ratification: 

.^iHTlCLE  — 

"Section  l  The  President  may  reduce  or 
disapprove  any  items  of  appropriation  in  any 
Act  of  joint  resolution.  If  an  .^ct  or  joint  res- 
olution is  approved  by  the  FYesident,  any 
item  of  appropriation  contained  therein 
which  is  not  reduced  or  disapproved  shall  be- 
come law 

■"Section  2,  The  President  shall  return 
with  his  objections  any  items  of  appropria- 
tion reduced  or  disapproved  to  the  House  in 
which  the  Act  or  joint  resoiution  containing 
such  Item  originated 

""Section  3.  The  Congress  may.  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  under  section  7  of  Article  I  for 
acts  disapproved  by  the  President,  reconsider 
any  item  reduced  or  disapproved  under  this 
article,  except  that  only  a  majority  of  each 
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House  shall  be  required  to  approve  an  item 
which  has  been  disapproved  or  to  restore  an 
item  which  has  been  reduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  original  amount  contained  In  the 
Act  or  Joint  resolution  " 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
Ingr  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget 
and  t-ax  limitation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

DALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTmmONAl, 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  years  the  Congress  has 
considered  various  amendments  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget.  In  the  97th 
Congress,  this  body  passed  such  an 
amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
58,  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  major- 
ity, but.  the  House  failed  to  do  so.  de- 
spite a  substantial  majority  vote  of 
236-187.  In  1986,  we  failed  by  one  vote  to 
pass  another  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. Senate  Joint  Resolution  225.  In 
the  101st  Congress,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee favorably  reported  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  183  by  an  11-3  vote,  al- 
though the  amendment  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  full  Senate. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  operating  at  a  deficit 
since  1961.  In  recent  years,  the  problem 
has  gotten  worse.  A  survey  of  recent 
deficit  figures  demonstrates  the  sever- 
ity of  the  problem  and  their  apparently 
chronic  nature.  Since  1986.  the  smallest 
deficit  was  $149.7  billion.  Recent  esti- 
mates for  the  fiscal  year  1990  deficit 
run  to  about  $220  billion,  and  the  1991 
deficit  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  $325  billion. 

In  the  face  of  these  ever-increasing 
budget  deficits,  last  session  of  Congress 
produced  a  historic  agreement  to  bring 
these  deficits  under  control.  Painful 
cuts  were  made  in  many  programs  and 
taxes  were  increased,  even  as  the  Na- 
tion's unprecedented  economic  growth 
rate  is  slowed  significantly.  Obviously, 
it  is  not  considered  sound  economic 
policy  to  cut  spending  and  Increase 
tAxes  as  the  economy  weakens,  but 
such  is  the  nature  of  chronic  deficit 
spending  that  it  forces  us  to  contort 
economic  policy  to  such  a  degree. 

While  the  budget  agreement  should 
help  bring  the  deficit  under  control.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  Nation  needs 
the  safeguards  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibition against  deficit  spending  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  ever  to  rid  it- 
self of  the  plague  of  deficits.  Thus,  I 
have  supported  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  since  I  came  to  the  .Senate. 
Since  1961.  the  Federal  Government 
has  shown  itself  unwilling  or  unable  to 
heed  Thomas  Jefferson  s  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  deficit  svKTuling  in  a  repub- 
lican democracy.  Where  political  vicis- 
situdes cannot  be  overcome,  the  answer 
is  clearly  to  fix  the  system  through  a 
constitutional  amendment.  It  is  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  fix 


the  powers  of  the  respective  branches 
of  Government  and  define  the  processes 
under  which  they  exercise  these  pow- 
ers, and  establish  the  limits  of  their 
powers.  In  so  doing,  the  Constitution 
takes  certain  core  values  and  prin- 
ciples and  removes  them  from  the  va- 
garies of  shifting  political  influences. 
Deficit  spending  puts  at  risk  many  of 
the  balanced  safeguards  intended  to 
limit  factional  Government.  It  makes 
Government  a  spoils  system  and  little 
else.  When  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  Government  is  at  issue,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  the  proper  rem- 
edy. The  balanced  budget  amendment 
reflects  a  necessary  value  designed  to 
preserve  the  fundamental  structural 
values  reflected  in  the  Constitution. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  transmit  a  pro- 
posed balanced  budget  to  the  Congress 
for  its  consideration.  This  requirement 
will  put  the  initial  onus  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  a  balanced  budget.  The 
amendment  requires  a  balanced  budget 
to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress,  unless 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
both  Houses  provide  for  a  specific  ex- 
cess of  outlays  over  receipts.  Thus, 
even  though  the  amendment  would 
allow  for  a  deficit,  no  deficit  could 
exist  unless  a  super  majority  of  both 
Houses  approves  it,  and  even  then  the 
extent  of  the  deficit  would  be  limited 
to  a  specific  amount  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  The  provisions  of  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  could  be 
waived  by  the  Congress  on  request  of 
the  President  during  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  a  declaration  of  war  was  in  ef- 
fect. 

Obviously,  a  constitutionally  man- 
dated balanced  budget  would  require 
additional  spending  cuts  and  revenue 
Increases.  To  require  a  balanced  budget 
as  soon  as  the  amendment  is  enacted 
would  result  in  severe  economic  dis- 
location. Therefore,  the  amendment 
would  not  take  effect  until  the  third 
fiscal  year  after  its  ratification,  there- 
by allowing  sufficient  time  to  prepare 
for  its  application. 

Mr.  President,  political  will  is  the 
best  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  budg- 
et deficit.  Our  institutions  have  not 
been  able  to  come  up  with  the  political 
will  necessary  to  solve  the  problem 
When  a  problem  as  fundamental  to  the 
Nation's  future  as  this  one  is  proves  to 
be  politically  intractable,  the  answer, 
it  seems  to  this  Senator,  is  to  enshrine 
the  core  value  in  the  Constitution,  to 
remove  it  from  the  political  arena. 
This  is  what  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment would  accomplish.  It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  finally  come,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  recognize 
that  fact  and  approve  and  send  to  the 
States  for  ratification  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows. 
S.J.  Res.  5 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  after  its  submission  to 
the  States  for  ratification: 
ARTICLE  — 
•SECTION  1.  Total  outlays  of  the  United 
States  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
total  receipts  to  the  United  SUtes  for  that 
fiscal  year,  unless  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  specific  excess  of  outlays  over  re- 
ceipts. 

•Section  2.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  total 
outlays  do  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

•Section  3.  Total  receipu  shall  Include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  those 
derived  from  borrowing.  Total  outlays  shall 
Include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept for  those  for  repayment  of  debt  prin- 
cipal 

•'Section  4.  Upon  request  of  the  President, 
the  Congress  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
this  article  for  any  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
declaration  of  war  Is  in  effect. 

•Section  5.  This  article  shall  talte  effect 
with  the  third  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Its 
ratification." 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
SJ.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  year  1992  as  the  "Year  of  the 
Wetlands  ";   to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

YEAK  OF  the  wetlands 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
year  1992  as  "Year  of  the  Wetlands."  In 
the  101st  Congress,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 299  passed  the  Senate  with  52  co- 
sponsors  on  June  18.  1990.  but  the 
House  never  acted  on  this  resolution. 
This  debate  is  continuing  and  the  need 
for  education  on  this  issue  Is  just  as 
great  during  this  Congress. 

We.  in  Louisiana,  have  long  under- 
stood the  importance  of  wetlands  to 
our  environmental  and  economic 
health.  Blessed  with  more  wetlands 
including  for-sted  or  inland  as  well  as 
coastal  wet'ands- than  any  other 
State.  Louisiana  also  has  faced  greater 
threats  to  and  losses  of  these  impor- 
tant areas  than  any  other  State.  In 
1900.  we  had  over  14  million  acres  of 
wetlands  Today,  we  have  only  half  as 
many  Some  37  percent  of  our  forested 
wetlands  have  disappeared  since  1937 
and  today  we  are  lo.slng  between  40  and 
60  square  miles  of  our  coastal  wetlands 
each  year  We  understand  the  serious 
Impact  these  losses,  if  unchecked,  will 
have  on  the  5  million  migratory  birds 
and  many  other  species  of  wildlife,  and 


we  also  recognize  the  importance  of 
these  areas  to  water  quality,  flood  con- 
trol, erosion  control,  recreation,  our 
food  supply  including  the  production  of 
commercial  seafood,  energy  produc- 
tion, and  many  aspects  of  our  daily 
lives. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  con- 
serving our  dwindling  wetlands  base  is 
important  to  us  all.  Wetlands  are  a  na- 
tional resource:  They  exist  in  every 
State  and  in  every  State  these  impor- 
tant areas  are  in  decline.  According  to 
the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  at 
the  time  of  the  European  settlement  of 
the  North  American  Continent  the 
lower  48  States  had  over  200  million 
acres  of  wetlands.  By  1975.  less  than 
half  remained.  And  over  the  past  two 
decades,  this  loss  has  continued  at  an 
average  rate  of  400.000  to  500,000  acres 
annually.  During  these  same  two  dec- 
ades a  variety  of  public  and  private 
programs  have  been  devised  to  preserve 
these  areas.  In  Louisiana  alone,  for  ex- 
ample, over  $120  million  in  Federal  ap- 
propriations have  been  spent  to  acquire 
particularly  valuable  and  threatened 
wetlands  wildlife  habitat.  State  and 
private  efforts  have  also  helped  us  ac- 
quire and  restore  critical  habitat  area^. 
But  acquisition  alone  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Three  out  of  four  acres  of  wet- 
lands in  the  continental  United  States 
are  in  private  ownership  If  we  are 
truly  serious  about  reversing  the  trend 
of  increasing  losses,  we  must  develop 
incentives  for  landowners  to  manage 
and  conserve  this  valuable  resource. 
The  key  to  this  is  increasing  our 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  wetlands  to  our  future, 
and  developing  an  understanding  of 
what  steps  we  can  take  individually  as 
well  as  nationally  to  conserve  this  re- 
source. 

The  need  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness was  recognized  by  the  National 
Wetlands  Policy  Forum  in  1988  in  the 
final  report  that  group  issued.  Indeed, 
the  report  found  that: 

Much  of  the  public.  Including  many  land- 
owners, continues  to  lack  information  and 
understanding  of  the  functions  and  value  of 
wetland.s.  the  appropriate  techniques  for  pro- 
tecting and  managing  them,  the  economic 
and  other  advantages  of  protecting  them, 
and  even  where  such  information  can  be 
found. 

The  report  recommended  that  a 
major  outreach  effort  be  undertaken  by 
public  and  private  groups  to  expand 
education  programs  about  the  location 
of  our  wetlands,  the  diversity  of  values 
these  areas  hold,  and  how  to  protect 
them.  For  such  an  outreach  program  to 
be  effective,  we  must  have  a  central 
focal  point.  Designating  the  year  1992 
as  the  "Year  of  the  Wetlands"  will  pro- 
vide that  focus  and  will  give  us  the  im- 
petus to  get  started  in  earnest. 

The  next  decade  presents  us  with  op- 
portunities and  challenges  as  we  seek  a 
coordinated,  thoughtful  strategy  for 
the     environment.     No     challenge     is 


greater  than  finding  a  way  to  conserve 
our  national  wetlands  resources,  and 
we  will  only  be  successful  if  we  under- 
stand the  complexity  of  this  issue  and 
develop  a  consensus  on  the  need  to  pro- 
tect this  resource.  This  resolution  and 
the  opportunities  it  presents  can  help 
us  take  the  first  step  in  meeting  this 
challenge.* 


By  Mr.   DeCONCINI  ifor  himself. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  H,\tch.  and 
Mr.  GrassleY): 
S.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

li.i.LA.N'CED  BUDGET  C0N.STITUTI0NAL 
AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  For  nearly  14  years  I  have 
sought  the  support  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators in  passing  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  Last  year's  budget  sum- 
mit and  debate  clearly  demonstrate  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Unless  we  act,  future  generations  will 
be  forced  to  address  a  problem  ne- 
glected by  our  generation.  A  slow  but 
definite  erosion  of  economic  power  is 
currently  taking  place  and  it  is  our 
sons  and  daughters  who  will  suffer  the 
consequences  of  our  misdeeds. 

Estimates  for  the  1991  deficit  range 
from  $300  to  $425  billion  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  large  surpluses  that 
exist  in  Social  Security  and  other  re- 
tirement trust  funds  and  funding  for 
the  resolution  trust  corporation  are 
considered.  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  now  consumes  an  alarming  14.87 
percent  of  our  national  budget,  money 
which  should  be  spent  on  education  and 
antidrug  programs  for  our  children, 
housing  and  nutrition  programs  for  the 
needy,  health  care  for  our  veterans  and 
elderly,  clean  air  and  water,  and  a 
strong  national  defense,  not  to  pay  for 
poor  fiscal  management. 

Last  Congress,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  agreed  to  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  which  was  the  result  of  a 
bipartisan  compromise.  Unfortunately, 
the  matter  was  never  brought  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  debate.  I  intend  to 
work  diligently  to  see  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  move  quickly 
through  the  committee  process  and  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  This  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  health  of 
our  economy  and  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. The  stakes  are  too  high  to  put 
aside  the  matter  for  another  day. 

Under  the  resolution  I  introduce 
today,  total  outlays  of  the  United 
States  for  a  given  fiscal  year  cannot 
exceed  total  receipts  unless  three-fifths 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  a  specific  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  income.  This  provision 
will  hold  Members  of  Congress  ac- 
countable for  voting  to  increase  the 
deficit.  Accountability  will  also  be  im- 


posed by  requiring  a  rollcall  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  any  bill 
raising  taxes.  Bills  which  raise  taxes 
will  require  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
for  approval. 

My  resolution  also  requires  the 
President  to  submit  a  balanced  budget 
to  Congress  each  fiscal  year.  Since  it  is 
the  President  who  initiates  the  budget 
process  each  year,  it  is  imperative  that 
he  send  the  Congress  a  balanced  budg- 
et. The  executive  branch  complains 
about  the  inability  of  the  Congress  to 
balance  the  budget,  yet  they  are  unable 
to  provide  a  balanced  blueprint  to  start 
the  process.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
deficit  hurdle  created  by  many  years  of 
loose  spending,  all  parties  to  the  budg- 
et process  must  become  active  partici- 
pants. 

The  short-term  socioeconomic  by- 
products of  budget  deficit  spending  are 
easily  seen.  The  already  massive  trade 
deficit  grows  larger  each  reporting  pe- 
riod. Foreign  investments  crowd  do- 
mestic investment  markets  and  manu- 
facturing declines  as  our  economy  de- 
pends more  on  service-orientated  busi- 
nesses. But  as  we  focus  on  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  budget  irresponsibility, 
the  most  disheartening  and  severe  re- 
sult of  our  frivolous  expenditures  is 
often  overlooked.  It  is  the  effect  the 
deficit  will  have  on  future  generations. 

The  time  is  now.  Delay  can  no  longer 
be  justified.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  lend  their  support  to 
the  effort  to  swiftly  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.* 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.J.  Res.  8.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  each  of  the  weeks 
beginning  on  November  24.  1991  and  No- 
vember 22,  1992.  as  'National  Family 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  key  Senate  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  designate  a  week  each 
year  as  "National  Family  Week."  I 
send  a  joint  resolution  to  the  desk  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim 
that  the  week  of  Thanksgiving  both 
this  year  and  next  shall  honor  families. 

Families  deserve  special  recognition 
in  this  country.  The  first  Presidential 
proclamation  of  National  Family  Week 
in  1972  said  "no  institution  can  ever 
take  the  family's  place  in  giving  mean- 
ing to  human  life  and  stable  structure 
to  society."  Families  are  not  only  a 
building  block  for  society,  they  are  an 
important  resource  for  improving  edu- 
cation and  literacy  and  preventing 
such  problems  as  drug  abuse,  crime, 
and  teenage  pregnancy. 

Many  modern  families  no  longer  fit 
old  definitions.  With  more  women 
working  full  time,  demand  for  day  care 
increases.  With  a  high  divorce  rate, 
there  is  more  need  for  family  counsel- 
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InR.  Recofrnizlng  the  changes  to  fami- 
lies IS  important  in  addressing  the  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  of  our  society 

We  oft^n  talk  about  the  importance 
of  family  values,  family  farms  and  our 
own  family  members,  but  we  tend  to 
ignore  this  most  basic  institution. 
Thanksgiving  week  as  "National  Fam- 
ily Week"  is  an  example  of  a  tradition 
that  should  continue,  and  I  hope  that 
someday  National  Family  Week  will  be 
made  a  permanent  commemorative. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  this  point, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  on  as 
cosponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  J  Res.  8 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asserr^led.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  deslffnating  each  of  the  weeks 
befrlnnlng  on  November  24.  1991.  and  Novem- 
ber 22.  1992.  as  -National  Family  Week",  and 
InvltlnK  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
the  chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities  to  honor  the  family. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Grassi.ey.  Mr 
NiCKLES.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr 
ROTH,  Mr  MCCONNELL,  Mr 
Gramm.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Garn 
Mr  Wallop,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr 
BirRNS,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Ste 
vENs,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr 
Kasten.    Mr.    Lugar,    and    Mr 

JOHNSTON): 

S.J.  Res.  9.  Joint  resolution  propos 
Ing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BALANCED  Bl'DOET  CONSTITITIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  budget  re- 
form package  that  President  Bush  has 
called  on  the  Congress  to  enact  as  a 
means  of  ensuring  fiscal  responsibility 
In  the  Federal  Government  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  proposed  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  have  joined  as  an 
original  cosponsor  to  the  other  meas- 
ures that  the  President  feels  are  nec- 
essary for  effective  budgetary  reform. 
In  addition  to  my  balanced  budget 
amendment,  they  include  the  Legisla- 
tive Line-Item  Veto  Act.  and  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  grant- 
ing the  President  line  item  veto  au- 
thority. 

I  am  introducing  today  along  with 
Senators  Hatch.  Grassley.  DeConcini. 
NicKLEs.  Helms.  Symms.  Roth.  McCon- 
NELL.  Gramm.  Garn.  Cochran.  Heflin. 
Wallop.  Pressler.  Bi'rns.  D'Amato. 
Stevens.  Bond,  and  Craig,  legislation 
to  amend  the  United  Stales  Constitu- 
tion   to    require    the    Federal    Govern- 


ment to  achieve  and  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ajsk  for  its  appropriate  refer- 
ral. 

This  legislation  is  the  sam?  as  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  12  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  101st  Congress  as  well  as 
being  similar  to  an  earlier  bill  which  in 
March  1986  received  66  of  67  votes  need- 
ed for  Senate  approval.  Simply  stated, 
this  legislation  calls  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  requires  that 
outlays  not  exceed  receipts  during  any 
fiscal  year.  Also,  the  Congress  would  be 
allowed  by  three-fifths  vote  to  adopt  a 
specific  level  of  deficit  spending.  Fur- 
ther, the  Congress  could  waive  the 
amendment  during  time  of  war.  The 
amendment  would  additionally  require 
that  any  bill  to  increase  taxes  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  both  houses  by  a  roUcall  vote 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  1982.  It  went  to  the  House,  and 
the  speaker  of  the  House  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  got  up  and  lead  a  move- 
ment to  kill  it  at  that  time. 

It  is  clear  that  the  budget  deficit  is  a 
top  priority  with  the  American  people 
and  the  Bush  administration.  It  must 
become  a  priority  with  this  Congress. 
The  interest  and  involvement  by  our 
colleagues,  the  American  citizens,  and 
President  Bush  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  necessity  of  addressing  our  Na- 
tion's runaway  fiscal  iK)licy. 

Our  Constitution  has  been  amended 
only  26  times  in  200  years.  Amendment 
of  our  supreme  law  is  a  serious  endeav- 
or and  should  be  reserved  to  protect 
the  fundamental  rights  of  our  citizens 
or  to  ensure  the  survival  or  effective- 
ness of  our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  ef- 
fectiveness, indeed,  the  very  survival  of 
our  system  of  government  has  become 
jeopardized  by  an  irrational  and  irre- 
sponsible pattern  that  has  developed 
and  become  entrenched  in  Federal  fis- 
cal policy  over  the  last  half-century. 
Because  of  this  fiscal  policy,  the  lib- 
erties and  opportunities  of  our  present 
and  future  citizens,  which  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  sacred,  are  seriously 
threatened 

The  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1990  will 
reach  $220  billion.  Recently,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  projected 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1991  to  pos- 
sibly reach  $400  billion.  An  effective  so- 
lution to  the  deficit  problem  must  ad- 
dress spending  by  the  Congress. 

For  many  .years.  I  have  believed,  as 
have  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
that  the  way  to  reverse  this  misguided 
direction  of  the  fiscal  government  is  by 
amending  the  Constitution  to  mandate, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
balanced  Federal  budgets.  We  need  this 
addition  to  our  Constitution  which  es- 
tablishes balanced  budgets  as  a  fiscal 
norm,  rather  than  a  fiscal  abnormality. 
In  the  past,  we  have  been  told  by  the 
opponents  of  the  balanced  budget  con- 


stitutional amendment  that  self-im- 
posed congressional  restraint  is  what  is 
needed  to  solve  our  fiscal  woes  not  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  fact, 
is.  however,  it  is  not  capable  of  such  re- 
straint. Congress  has  balanced  the  Fed- 
eral budget  only  once  in  the  last  30 
years. 

The  level  of  annual  budget  deficits 
has  grown  enormously  over  this  period 
of  time.  Since  1970,  the  United  States 
incurred  the  largest  peacetime  deficits 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  Continued 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  undoubtedly  lead  the  Nation 
into  new  periods  of  economic  stagna- 
tion and  decline.  The  tax  burdens 
which  today's  deficits  will  place  on  fu- 
ture generations  of  American  workers 
IS  staggering.  We  must  reverse  the  fis- 
cal course  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  believe  that  a  constitutional 
amendmeni  is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  proposal  has  the  support  of 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, a  Congress  which  hold.s  widely 
varying  political  views.  Its  supporters 
share  an  unyielding  commitment  to  re- 
storing sanity  to  a  spending  process 
which  is  out  of  control  and  hurling  our 
Nation  headlong  toward  economic  dis- 
aster. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
proposal  so  we  may  submit  this  Impor- 
tant constitutional  amendment  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  a  veteran  budget  re- 
former. Senator  THURMOND,  in  sponsor- 
ing legislation  to  create  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

As  in  previous  years,  this  legislation 
enjoys  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
American  people.  A  recent  poll  con- 
cluded that  over  70  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans support  this  legislation,  yet  the 
Senate  has  not  even  voted  on  the  pro- 
posal since  1986.  A  vote  last  year  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  even  fell 
short  of  passage. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate 
passed  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
In  1982.  we  had  an  annual  deficit  of  $120 
billion  and  a  national  debt  of  $1.15  tril- 
lion. W'hen  the  Senate  considered  a 
similar  amendment  in  1986.  the  deficit 
was  $237  billion  and  our  debt  equaled 
$2.2  trillion. 

Today,  our  deficit  is  projected  to 
reach  nearly  $400  billion.  The  time  has 
come  to  take  real,  decisive  action.  Al- 
though the  Senate  passed  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  in  1982  and  nearly 
passed  it  again,  in  1986.  the  failure  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  do  the 
same  has  directly  contributed  to  the 
enormous  growth  of  our  national  debt, 
the  interest  on  which  is  devouring  us 
day  by  day. 

Already,  last  year's  deficit  reduction 
agreement  is  coming  apart  at  the 
seams.  If  Congress  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue taxing  and  spending  at  their  cur- 


rent rate,  the  Federal  budget  will  prob- 
ably not  be  balanced  for  another  50 
years. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  tax- 
payer should  be  required  to  wait  that 
long.  We  must  provide  a  constitutional 
change  in  the  way  we  do  business.  If 
every  prudent  household  in  America 
and  most  States  set  stringent  require- 
ments to  balance  their  budgets,  it  is 
certainly  right  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  do  the  same.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  declar- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
military  force  be  used  against  Iraq 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  then  only  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  .States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

USE  OK  .MlLiTARY  FORCE  AGAINST  IRAQ 

Mr.  SANP^ORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  January  12.  the  Senate  voted 
on  two  resolutions  related  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East. 

AUh(iugh  1  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Nunn-Miti  hell-Boren  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1.  which  was  un- 
fortunately defeated.  I  would  like  to 
clearly  state  my  own  position  on  what 
our  policy  should  he  and  offer  for  the 
Record  a  resolution  that  I  had  pre- 
pared pending  the  congressional  de- 
bate. I  feel  strongly  that  the  approach 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Service  and  Intelligence  Committees 
would  have  been  the  right  one.  How- 
ever, the  debate  about  how  future  acts 
of  aggression  will  be  handled  is  not 
over. 

This  resolution.  Mi-  President,  deals 
with  three  points. 

The  first  provision  was  included  in  a 
number  of  other  resolutions.  It  deals 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war.  This  constitu- 
tional provision  is  so  clear  that  I  find 
It  incredible  that  reasonable  p)eople 
would  contend  that  the  President,  by 
his  own  lengthy  deliberation,  with 
time  in  no  manner  of  the  essence,  can 
commit  the  Nation  to  war.  My  resolu- 
tion insists  that  it  is  the  sole  right  of 
the  people,  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, to  decide  to  go  to  war 
The  President  has  now  fulfilled  his  ob- 
ligation and  the  Congress  has  granted 
him  the  authority  to  use  force,  how- 
ever the  vote  was  by  a  slim  margin  in- 
dicating the  hesitations  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  committed  to  a  war 
that  may  not  need  to  be  fought. 

Second,  the  resolution  acknowledges 
that  the  U.N.  embargo  has  cut  off 
Iraq's  export  of  oil.  cut  off  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  income  for  Iraq,  and  cut 
off  the  import  of  industrialized  mili- 
tary material.  This  economic  pressure, 
a  number  of  experts  have  testified,  is 
having  a  profound  economic  effect  on 
Iraq.  The  resolution  provides  that  we 
would  continue  to  rely  on  the  embargo. 


not  on  military  force,  for  a  period  of  up 
to  a  year,  unless  Saddam  Hussein  takes 
action  justifying  our  military  action. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is 
more  significant.  It  suggests  that  a 
new  policy  be  developed  by  the  United 
States  for  resolution  of  conflicts 
around  the  world,  that  we  rely  on  a 
multinational  effort,  that  we  utilize 
the  United  Nations  and  that  we  first 
use  sanctions  and  diplomatic  measures 
to  contain  and  reverse  aggression  and 
other  offenses  against  the  world  com- 
munity. Military  action,  m  the  future. 
should  be  employed  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort. 

This  is  a  time,  as  President  Bush  has 
suggested,  for  the  perfection  of  a  "new 
world  order'  .  an  ambition  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  most  of  this  century, 
throughout  two  world  wars  and  count- 
less other  military  ordeals.  Iraq's  ille- 
gal aggression  can  be  a  positive  spring- 
board to  a  more  orderly  world. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  re- 
iterate the  fact  that,  despite  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  strategy  to  be  em- 
ployed, my  support  for  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  remains  unwaivering. 
We  owe  them  our  respect  and  grati- 
tude, and  they  have  both. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
S.J.  Res.  11.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dent line-item  veto  authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPflSED  CONSTITITIONAL  AMENDMENT 
GRANTING  I. INK-ITEM  VETO  AITHORITY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  struggling  for  years 
with  budget  deficits,  the  budget  proc- 
ess, and.  above  all.  with  controlling 
spending.  Statistics  abound  to  show 
that  the  Congress  has  failed  in  this 
struggle  year  in  and  year  out. 

And  now.  after  last  year's  brutal 
budget  battle  which  left  us  with  major 
tax  increases,  continued  growth  in 
spending,  and  some  modest  budget 
process  reforms,  we  are  faced  with  pro- 
jections of  by  far  the  largest  budget 
deficits  in  our  Nation's  history. 

To  get  a  handle  on  spending,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  series  of  budget  re- 
form measures  in  the  past  few  years 
starting  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
I,  trying  again  with  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  II,  and  ending  with  last  year's 
budget  summit  agreement.  Each  of 
these  reforms  was  just  a  Band-aid  on  a 
fatally  flawed  system.  The  flaws  need 
to  be  addressed,  not  just  overcome 

Even  with  all  its  faults,  the  currrent 
process  poses  too  great  a  threat  to  the 
big  spenders'  plans.  The  ink  is  barely 
dry  on  last  year's  budget  deal  and  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  trying  to  weaken  it. 

Under  last  year's  budget  bill,  the 
scoring  of  all  final  legislation  must  be 
done  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.    The    House    Democrats    have 


proposed  transferring  fina; 

scorekeeping  responsibilities  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  And  I 
would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  some- 
body on  this  side  of  the  Capitol  tried 
the  same  ploy.  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  show  some  responsibility  and  de- 
feat any  effort  to  weaken  these  budget 
reforms. 

The  central  flaw  in  the  current  budg- 
et process  is  that  there  is  no  mecha- 
nism or  procedure  which  can  be  relied 
on  to  force  the  Congress  to  set  detailed 
spending  priorities.  Every  person  who 
runs  for  legislative  office  promises  to 
face  up  to  the  tough  choices.  Typically, 
as  soon  as  they  take  office  they  learn 
and  apply  every  trick  in  the  book  to 
avoid  making  the  tough  choices.  This 
is  especially  true  when  favored  pro- 
grams are  on  the  chopping  block  Even 
with  all  the  budget  process  reforms, 
special  interest  spending  continues  by 
the  billions.  But  now.  instead  of  the  fa- 
mous smoke-filled  room,  budget  bills 
whose  pages  number  in  the  hundreds 
are  used  to  camouflage  spending  that 
would  never  survive  a  public  debate. 

If  the  Congress  cannot,  or  will  not 
set  spending  priorities,  then  the  Presi- 
dent, becomes  the  taxpayer's  last  line 
of  defense.  But  Congress  sends  up  these 
massive  spending  bills  to  the  President 
on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  The 
President  is  faced  with  the  choice  of 
signing  a  bill  which  may  be  25  percent 
overweight,  or  vetoing  the  entire  bill 
and  possibly  sacrificing  an  important 
piece  of  legislation.  In  fact,  the  more 
important  the  bill,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  Congress  stuffed  it  with  wasteful 
spending. 

Such  a  system  is  irrational.  It  re- 
duces the  ability  of  the  President  to 
set  budget  priorities.  It  reduces  the  de- 
mands on  the  Congress  to  make  dif- 
ficult choices.  And.  most  important. 
such  a  system  is  tailor-made  for  slip- 
ping the  most  absurd  spending  initia- 
tives into  the  budget,  as  we  have  seen 
happen  every  year. 

Why  do  I  care  so  much  about  spend- 
ing^ In  most  households,  we  figure  out 
how  much  money  we  have  and  we  set 
our  spending  priorities  accordingly.  If 
we  want  a  new  TV  and  there  is  just  no 
money  for  it.  we  cut  back  where  we 
can.  We  go  to  the  movies  less  often.  We 
eat  at  home  rather  than  going  out. 
And.  eventually,  we  have  saved  enough 
money  for  the  TV. 

The  Congress  does  just  the  opposite. 
It  figures  how  much  spending  it  can 
pass,  and  then  raises  the  taxes  needed 
to  pay  for  the  spending  and  meet  what- 
ever deficit  target  exists.  In  other 
words  spending  drives  taxes.  The  only 
way  to  keep  taxes  down  is  to  keep 
spending  down. 

And  higher  taxes  means  families 
have  even  less  money  available  to  buy 
a  TV,  to  buy  a  new  home,  to  care  for 
their  parents,  or  to  put  their  kids 
through     college.     And     higher     taxes 
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means    fewer    jobs    and    lower    paying 
jobs. 

Keeping  taxes  as  low  as  possible  is 
caring  for  people.  Not  In  the  way  the 
hiBT  spenders  like,  with  big.  flashy  pro- 
grams which  waste  much  of  their  fund- 
ing on  government  bureaucracy,  but  in 
ways  that  really  count:  with  better 
jobs,  a  sound  economy,  and  a  future 
full  of  opportunity  because  you  get  to 
keep  what  you  earn. 

That  is  why  I  fight  increases  in 
spending.  That  is  why  I  believe  we  ab- 
solutely must  get  spending  under  con- 
trol. To  do  that,  fundamental  changes 
are  needed  in  the  way  we  set  our  spend- 
ing priorities.  The  reforms  of  the  past 
were  band-aids  where  major  surgery 
was  needed.  And  this  is  what  we  are 
proposing  today— major  surgery. 

I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  granting 
the  President  a  line-item  veto  The 
Governors  of  43  States  are  empowered 
with  some  form  of  line-item  veto. 
Many  of  us  believe  the  Framers  of  the 
Constitution  granted  the  President 
this  authority  under  article  I.  section  7 
of  the  Constitution.  With  this  joint  res- 
olution I  am  introducing  today,  this 
authority  is  made  explicit  and  undeni- 
able. 

The  resolution  has  three  main  sec- 
tions. The  first  section  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  veto  a  provision  of  a 
bill  if  the  bin  contains  spending  items. 
This  section  also  allows  the  President 
to  divide  the  bill  into  separate  parts 
and  treat  each  part  as  a  bill  that  he 
can  sign,  reduce,  or  veto.  Parts  which 
are  reduced  or  vetoed  may  then  be  re- 
considered by  the  Congress  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  override  the  veto.  Fi- 
nally, the  item  veto  power  applies  to 
any  part  of  a  bill  that  contains  spend- 
ing authority,  even  those  parts  which 
are  not  themselves  spending  items. 

The  second  section  of  the  resolution 
defines  Items  of  spending  authority  to 
Include  any  item  which  appropriates 
money  from  the  Treasury,  or  otherwise 
authorizes  or  limits  the  withdrawal  of 
money  from  the  Treasury.  Spending 
authority  includes  appropriations, 
spending  authorization,  authority  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  or  otherwise,  dedication 
of  revenues,  entitlements,  uses  of  as- 
sets, insurance,  guarantees  of  borrow- 
ing, and  any  authority  to  Incur  obliga- 
tions. 

The  third  section  of  the  resolution 
imposes  a  7-year  time  limit  on  ratifica- 
tion by  providing  that  the  amendment 
shall  not  be  operative  if  it  is  not  rati- 
fied by  the  requisite  number  of  States 
within  7  years  of  its  submission  by 
Congress. 

Some  in  Congress  have  opposed  the 
llne-llem  veto  in  the  past  because  it 
limits  the  Congress'  authority  over  the 
Nation's  purse  strings  In  other  words, 
they  are  turf  conscious.  Well,  the  Con- 
gress has  shown  it,self  to  be  utterly  ir- 


responsible with  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  is  exactly  because  a  line-item  veto 
would  clip  the  Congress'  spending  pow- 
ers that  I  have  Introduced  this  resolu- 
tion. 

A  line-item  veto  would  allow  the 
President  to  expose  the  Individual 
items  found  in  massive  omnibus  spend- 
ing packages  to  public  scrutiny  and  de- 
bate. Those  items  the  President  be- 
lieves are  wasteful  or  unneeded  would 
be  returned  to  the  Congress  with  a 
Presidential  veto  A  line-Item  veto 
would  force  the  Congress  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted,  if  it  chose  to  do  so,  to 
override  the  veto  of  a  spending  item. 

Along  with  the  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thitrmond  proposing 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  the  bill  Introduced 
today  by  Dan  Coats  and  John  McCain 
to  enhance  the  President's  ability  to 
rescind  spending,  the  line-item  veto 
will  force  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  spending  choices  and  to 
defend  those  choices  before  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  NICKLES  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  my  friend  and  colleague 
Senator  Steve  Symms  in  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  create  a  line-Item  veto  amend- 
ment to  the  US.  Constitution.  This 
legislation  has  been  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  help  restore  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  with  regard  to  the 
outlay  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  tax- 
payer works  long  and  hard  to  provide 
our  Government  with  the  financial  re- 
sources it  needs.  Unfortunately,  our 
Government  frequently  does  not  work 
as  diligently  to  utilize  those  resources 
in  the  most  responsible  manner.  The 
line-item  veto  authority  would  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  stand  up  for 
American  taxpayers  and  restrict  un- 
necessary, wasteful  spending. 

In  the  year«  following  the  loss  of 
Presidential  authority  to  impound  or 
cancel  appropriated  funds,  discre- 
tionary spending  subject  to  the  appro- 
priations process  Increased  nearly  25 
percent  Over  the  last  30  years,  discre- 
tionary spending  has  increased  an  aver- 
age of  2.4  percent  per  year,  after  ad- 
justment for  inflation,  while  spending 
on  national  defense  has  increased  an 
average  of  1.2  percent  per  year 

Item-veto  power  Is  used  today  by 
Governors  in  43  States.  Contrary  to 
some  economists  who  criticize  its  ef- 
fectiveness, a  recent  study  Indicates 
that  States  with  an  effective  item  veto 
have  significantly  slowed  the  growth  of 
spending.  This  study,  conducted  by 
economist  Mark  Grain  and  former  OMB 
Director  James  Miller,  concludes  that 
if  the  President  had  this  power  between 
1982  and  1989.  real  Federal  spending 
growth  would  have  been  cut  in  half. 
saving  .^riuTU  an  taxpayers  about  $450 
billion  in  1988  dollars 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  believe 
the   President  may  already   have   line- 


item  veto  authority  under  one  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution's  current 
provisions.  I  hope  President  Bush  will 
test  this  authority.  In  the  meantime, 
however.  I  urge  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  which  will  end  the  debate 
on  that  question.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 


By   Mr    DeCONCINI   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms  ): 
S.J.  Res.  12.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing   a    constitutional    amendment    to 
limit  congressional  terms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

PKOPOSED  CONSTITI.TIONA1.  AMENDMENT  TO 
LIMrr  CONGRESSIONAL  TERMS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Symms.  to  introduce  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  the  terms  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  have  introduced  this 
particular  constitutional  amendment 
at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress 
since  I  entered  the  Senate  in  1977  But 
unlike  prior  Congresses,  where  intran- 
sigent opposition  to  this  idea  prevented 
any  meaningful  debate  or  progress,  this 
Congress  Is  accompanied  by  a 
groundswell  of  national  support  for  a 
limitation  of  congressional  terms. 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  last  year  showed 
that  70  percent  of  a  nationwide  sample 
of  American  voters  favor  congressional 
term  limitations.  Further  proof  that 
this  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  is 
evidenced  by  recent  elections  in  sev- 
eral States  where  votere  adopted 
amendments  to  their  State  constitu- 
tions limiting  the  terms  of  their  State 
representatives.  Several  other  States 
have  legislative  resolutions  already 
pending  calling  on  Congress  to  initiate 
this  amendment. 

The  American  people  have  begun  to 
understand  that  limiting  terms  will  en- 
hance equality  of  representation  in  our 
Government.  It  will  put  an  end  to  a 
system  which  makes  our  Congress  less, 
rather  than  more,  democratic.  I  do  not 
deny  that  term  limitations  would  re- 
quire sacrificing  the  experience  and 
wisdom  that  accompany  long  years  of 
service.  But  in  return,  term  limitations 
would  assure  a  consistent  influx  of  new 
members  bringing  new  ideas  and  inno- 
vative plans. 

Most  Important,  term  limitations 
would  terminate  the  seniority  system 
by  which  Congress  operates  The  se- 
niority system  awards  Members  of  Con- 
gress, merely  for  length  of  service, 
with  chairmanships  of  committees. 
Junior  members,  no  matter  how  quali- 
fied or  talented,  have  less  input  into 
congressional  policymaking,  denying 
residents  of  States  or  districts  without 
longserving  Members  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  equal  representation  in 
Congress. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  inired- 
ibly  high  reelection  rates  for  Members 
of  Congress.  Constituents  continue  to 
reelect  their  current  representatives  in 


overwhelming  numbers.  No  one  doubts 
the  advantages  that  an  incumbent  has 
over  his  challenger.  Our  entrenched 
system  empowers  incumbents  with  the 
ability  to  produce  for  their  States  and 
districts.  Coupled  with  this  fact  are  our 
campaign  laws  that  give  incumbents  a 
distinct  edge  over  their  challengers.  In- 
deed. camp>aign  finance  reform  is  an- 
other important  issue  that  I  intend  to 
vigorously  pursue  this  Congress  as  I 
have  in  the  past.  Through  term  limita- 
tions and  campaign  finance  reform. 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  able  to 
dedicate  their  time  to  policy  and  not 
fundraislng. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  Senate.  I  in- 
tended to  serve  only  two  terms.  After 
deciding  to  run  for  a  third  term  in  1988. 
a  few  political  pundits  commented  that 
it  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion for  a  Senator  to  support  a  two- 
term  limitation  while  at  the  same  time 
running  for  a  third  term.  They  left  the 
impression  that  a  self-imposed  term 
limitation  would  serve  as  the  solution 
to  unequal  representation.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  would  increase 
the  inequality. 

What  would  have  been  achieved  had  I 
left  the  Senate  after  two  terms^  Other 
States  would  continue  to  reelect  their 
Senators,  increasing  their  seniority 
status  and  thus  the  representative  po- 
litical clout  of  their  respective  States. 
My  State  would  have  suffered  as  it 
would  have  been  left  with  two  Senators 
with  a  combined  seniority  of  2  .years. 

A  self-imposed  two-term  limit,  while 
the  present  seniority  system  continues 
to  operate,  is  empty  symbolism  that 
further  erodes  the  opportunity  to  pass 
this  amendment.  Former  Senators  can 
neither  propose  nor  vote  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  present  system 
will  continue  until  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  changed.  Quite  frankly,  in 
the  past  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment has  not  garnered  wide-support  in 
either  body.  No  one  should  be  under 
the  impression  that  its  support  will  in- 
crease because  one  Senator  leaves  after 
a  two-term  commitment. 

I  did  not  run  for  a  third  term  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  passing  this  amend- 
ment Like  my  colleagues.  I  chose  to 
run  because  of  my  commitment  to  pub- 
lic service  and  because  I  cherish  the 
honor  of  representing  my  State's  inter- 
ests in  this  body.  Yet.  even  as  a  third- 
term  Senator,  my  interest  in  and  pur- 
suit of  two-term  limitation  have  not 
diminished. 

Mr.  President,  our  Founding  Fathers 
constructed  one  of  the  greatest  govern- 
mental systems  in  history.  It  has 
lasted  over  200  years.  It  is  not  only  the 
oldest  Constitution,  but  also  a  model 
for  aspiring  representative  democracies 
throughout  the  world.  But  as  great  as 
this  document  is.  our  Framers  realized 
that  changing  circumstances  would  ne- 
cessitate constitutional  modifications. 
Realizing  the  need  to  adapt  to  unfore- 
seen  circumstances,    the    Framers   in 


eluded  within  the  Constitution  the 
ability  to  amend  that  great  charter. 

Over  its  200-year  span,  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  amended  rather  infre- 
quently. Neither  the  American  people 
nor  we  in  Congress  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  lightly.  The 
history  of  constitutional  amendments 
demonstrates  that  most  amendments 
were  given  considerable  thought  and 
were  subject  to  great  debate  before 
their  adoption.  I  hope  to  stimulate 
that  debate  for  this  amendment  in  this 
Congress.  It  is  clear  that  the  time  for  a 
congressional  term  limitations  has  ar- 
rived. 

The  constitutional  amendment  Sen- 
ator Symms  and  I  are  proposing  would 
limit  Senators  to  two  full  6-year  terms 
and  Members  of  the  House  to  six  full  2- 
year  terms.  The  amendment  would  au- 
thorize an  additional  period  of  service 
beyond  the  term  limitation  to  accom- 
modate circumstances  when  Members 
are  elected  or  appointed  to  complete  an 
unfulfilled  term.  Thus.  Senators  elect- 
ed after  ratification  of  this  amendment 
would  be  limited  to  14  years  total  serv- 
ice and  future  House  Members  to  13 
years  total  service.  The  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  elected  before  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment.  Thus,  a  current 
Member  could  still  serve  two  addi- 
tional Senate  terms  and  six  additional 
House  terms  under  this  meaisure. 

Mr.  President,  term  limitation  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  As  one 
might  expect,  it  is  not  a  popular  issue 
in  Congress.  But  with  the  support  of 
the  American  people.  I  now  believe 
that  my  colleagues  will  be  persuaded 
that  term  limitations  will  restore  rep- 
resentative democracy  to  our  system  of 
government.* 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the  102d 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league. Senator  DeConcini.  in  intro- 
ducing Senate  Joint  Resolution  12.  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion limiting  the  number  of  terms  a 
person  may  serve  in  Congress.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  12  is  exactly  the  text 
of  the  term  limitation  resolution  spon- 
sored last  Congress  by  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  DeCONCINI.  in  which  I  and  13 
of  our  colleagues  joined  as  cosponsors. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution would  limit  Senators  to  two 
full  terms  and  Members  of  the  House  to 
six  full  2-year  terms.  In  instances 
where  Members  are  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  complete  an  unfulfilled 
term.  Senators  would  be  allowed  to 
serve  an  additional  2  years  beyond  the 
term  limitation — for  a  total  of  14  years 
service — and  House  Members  an  addi- 
tional 1  year  beyond  the  term  limita- 
tion— for  a  total  of  13  years  service. 

The  term  limitations  take  effect  be- 
ginning with  elections  occurring  after 
the  constitutional  amendment  is 
adopted,  so  the  past  and  current  terms 
served  by  sitting  Members  of  Congress 


are  excluded  from  the  limitation.  No 
matter  how  many  terms  a  sitting  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  may  already  have 
served,  he  or  she  could  stiH  ser\-e  two 
additional  terms  in  the  Senate  and  six 
m  the  House. 

I  believe  this  resolution  offers  us  a 
true  remedy  to  the  serious  flaws  that 
have  developed  in  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative democracy.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  had  the  Framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion envisioned  a  time  when  95  to  99 
percent  of  Congress  would  be  returned 
to  office,  election  after  election,  be- 
cause of  the  mammoth  financial  and 
institutional  advantages  of  incumbents 
over  their  challengers,  the  Framers 
would  certainly  have  adopted  a  term 
limitation  provision  in  the  original 
text  of  the  Constitution  We  can  keep 
working  at  campaign  finance  reform. 
limiting  or  eliminating  the  franking 
privilege,  reducing  the  size  of  conces- 
sional staffs,  and  other  such  measures 
to  restrict  the  advantages  of  incum- 
bency, but  there  can  be  no  more  cer- 
tain means  to  remvigorate  our  Repub- 
lican institutions  of  government  than 
to  adopt  congressional  term  limita- 
tions. 

It  is  an  interesting  paradox  of  mod- 
ern American  politics  that  68  piercent 
of  the  electorate  disapprove  of  Con- 
gress, but  51  percent  approve  of  their 
own  Congressman.  Morris  P.  Fiorina,  a 
political  scientist  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  analyzed  that  paradox  and 
concluded  that  it  arises  from  Congress" 
transformation  from  a  body  of  national 
policymakers  to  a  body  of  ombudsmen. 
Mark  Liedl.  director  of  the  Heritage 
Foundation's  US.  Congress  Assess- 
ment Project,  agrees  and  summarizes 
the  evolution  of  our  political  system  as 
follows: 

*  *  *  before  the  advent  of  bip  government 
in  Washingrton  a  confrressman's  representa- 
tive role  was  to  reflect  the  values  of  his  con- 
stituents. Under  our  current  centralized  wel- 
fare-state system  of  g-overnment.  8er\'ing: 
constituents  means  securing-  federal  aid  or 
relief  from  inept  or  onerous  government  ac- 
tion. And  while  in  the  past  confl'-cting  con- 
stituent interests  tended  to  create  a  balance 
in  Congress,  today  all  constituent*  are  unit- 
ed by  the  single  Interest  of  securing  the  larg- 
est possible  piece  of  the  federal  pie 

I  believe  these  analysts  are  exactly 
right.  Members  of  Congress  know  job 
security  in  elective  office  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  focusing  on  our  role  as  om- 
budsmen and  deemphasizing  our  re- 
sponsibility as  national  policymakers. 
The  problem  grows  worse  as  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  or  pie.  and  the  scope  of 
Federal  regulaton-'  powers  grow,  and  it 
results  today  in  a  shocking  and  debili- 
tating lack  of  political  courage  in  Con- 
gress. 

Polls  show  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  American  people  support  term  lim- 
itations, and  with  overwhelming  con- 
stituent support,  three  States — Califor- 
nia. Colorado,  and  Oklahoma — have 
now  adopted  term  limitations  for  State 
legislators.    I   am    told   approximately 
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two  Jozen  States  are  expected  to  con- 
sider term  limitations  in  their  next 
lejrislative  session  or  in  a  referendum 
.lunriK  the  1992  elections  This  propo- 
sition ha-s  justly  garnered  the  atten- 
tion and  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  It  may  well  become  the  most 
powerful  call  to  arms  in  support  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  this  country 
has  seen  since  its  founding  days. 

I  ur(?e  my  colleagues  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  to  give  the  resolution  a 
fair  and  timely  hearing  and  report  the 
measure  so  the  full  Senate  can  debate 
this  fundamental,  but  most  desirable, 
change  in  our  electoral  process.  Let  us 
debate  the  issue  fully  and  in  public, 
and  then  let  us  adopt  this  resolution. 
so  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution can  be  carried  to  the  State 
legislatures  for  their  consideration. 
Let  the  voice  and  will  of  the  people  be 
heard  on  this  most  important  Constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rfxord  and  that 
an  article  by  Mark  Liedl.  entitled  "The 
Case  for  Limiting  Congressional 
Terms."  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Case  for  LnnmNo  congressional 

Terms 

(By  Mark  B.  Lledl) 

The  1990  coiifrresslonal  elections  could  not 
have  demonstrated  a  more  compelling  case 
for  term  limits.  With  public  outrage  and  dis- 
gust with  Congress  at  all-time  hlgha.  voters 
reelected  incumbents  at  a  rate  exceeding  96 
percent.  The  result  demonstrates  that  con- 
gressional elections  no  longer  serve  as  a 
mechanism  for  voters  to  express  their  opin- 
ions at>out  Congress.  The  choice  offered  In 
the  election  gave  voters  who  disapproved  of 
Congress  no  real  option  but  to  stay  home 
and  65  percent  of  them  did  just  that. 

The  high  Incumbent  reelection  rate  In  1990 
certainly  Is  consistent  with  recent  election 
trends,  but  it  seems  surprising  given  the 
clear  public  displeasure  with  Congress  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  between  the  1988  and  1990 
elections  Congress  was  subject  to  more  scru- 
tiny and  public  displeasure  than  at  any  time 
In  recent  history  the  Jim  Wright  and  Tony 
Coelho  scandals,  the  savings  and  loan  scan- 
dal, the  pay  raise  that  touched  a  raw  nerve 
in  voters,  wide-scale  reporting  of  franking 
abuses,  the  largest  tax  Increase  in  history, 
and  a  complete  collapse  of  the  congressional 
budget  process.  Why  were  none  of  these 
debacles  translated  into  a  "throw  the  bums 
out"  resulf 

The  answer  is  suggested  by  the  great 
dlsjuncture  in  American  politics  today  vot- 
ers hate  Congress  but  love  their  own  con- 
gressman A  national  survey  two  days  before 
the  election  showed  that  while  69  percent  of 
the  public  disapproved  of  Congress.  51  per- 
cent approved  of  their  own  congressman. 

THE  ISBO  CONGRESSIONAL  ELECTIONS:  SEND  AN 
0MBID8MAN  TO  WASHINGTON 

The  key  to  understanding  the  1990  congres- 
sional elections  is  to  understand  the  nature 
of  government  toda.v  and  how  members  of 
Congress — largely  since  the  Great  Society- 
have    successfully    transformed    their    role 


from  national  legislators  to  narrowly  fo- 
cused constituent  ombudsmen  Now  you 
might  say  that  congressman  quite  properly 
should  represent  the  narrow  interest  of  their 
constituents.  True  enough,  but  before  the  ad- 
vent of  big  government  In  Washington  a  con- 
gressman's representative  role  was  to  reflect 
the  values  of  his  constituents.  Under  our 
current  centralized  welfare-state  system  of 
government,  serving  constituents  means  se- 
curing federal  aid  or  relief  from  inept  or  on- 
erous government  action.  And  while  in  the 
past  conflicting  constituent  Interests  tended 
to  create  a  balance  In  Congress,  today  all 
constituents  are  united  by  the  single  inter- 
est of  securing  the  largest  possible  piece  of 
the  federal  pie. 

In  his  1978  book  Congress;  Keystone  of  the 
Washington  Establishment.  Morris  P. 
Fiorina,  a  liberal  political  scientist  from 
Harvard  University.  Identified  the  trans- 
formation of  congressmen  from  national  pol- 
icy makers  to  ombudsmen.  Fiorina  examined 
the  extraordinary  increase  since  the  19608  in 
noncompetitive  congressional  districts.  He 
found  that  if  congressmen  focused  their  ac- 
tivities on  national  policy  their  chances  of 
reelection  would  be  less  likely.  But  if  instead 
they  concentrated  on  casework  and  other 
nonpartisan,  nonldeological  service-oriented 
activities  their  reelection  was  almost  guar- 
anteed. Not  surprisingly  therefore.  Fiorina 
found  that  more  and  more  congressmen  for- 
sake policy-making  for  ombudsmanship.  and 
are  being  rewarded  with  corresponding  in- 
creases in  Incumbency  reelection  rates. 

Powerful  .ifexsage.— Representative  Newt 
Gingrich's  election  close  call  this  year  dem- 
onstrates this  phonomenon.  Here  is  a  con- 
gressman who  focusses  on  national  policy- 
making, who  takes  stands  on  Issues,  and 
clearly  represents  a  distinct  set  of  values. 
His  constituenu  said,  "That's  great,  but 
what  have  you  done  for  us  lately?"  And  now 
Gingrich  has  told  his  constituents  that  he's 
gotten  the  message,  which  presumably 
means  less  national  policy-making  and  more 
local  casework  Close  calls  like  Gingrich's 
are  not  lost  on  the  other  members  of  Con- 
gress. They  send  a  powerful  message:  Why 
take  the  risk*"  Concentrate  on  casework  and 
be  safe 

Fiorina  showed  how  the  growth  of  big  gov- 
ernment In  Washington  has  enabled  con- 
gressmen to  substitute  casework  for  Ideol- 
ogy He  described  the  "iron  triangle"  of  con- 
gressmen, Interest  groups,  and  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  a  symbiotic  relationship  that 
promotes  congressmen's  role  as  ombudsmen 
for  constituents.  Congress,  for  example,  pro- 
tects and  preserves  the  bureaucracy,  which 
in  turn  responds  to  congressional  demands 
for  constituent  service.  Fiorina  explains 
that,  because  of  this  relationship.  Congress 
has  a  perverse  Incentive  to  create  a  large, 
complex,  and  inefficient  bureaucracy  so  that 
constituents  will  turn  to  congressmen  as 
their  saviors  from  the  Inept  federal  mon- 
strosity Congressmen  take  credit  for  creat- 
ing a  federal  program  to  solve  a  perceived 
problem  and  then  take  credit  for  intervening 
on  behalf  of  constituents  when  the  program 
falls  to  produce  as  promised  As  Fiorina  put 
it.  congressmen  take  credit  coming  and 
going,  they  are  the  alpha  and  the  omega. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  this  system  of 
governing  creates  a  powerful  dynamic  for 
preserving  the  status  quo.  Innovative  policy 
changes  are  impossible  because  Members  of 
Congress  eschew  policy  controversies  in 
favor  of  casework  Wide-scale  reform  of 
failed  government  programs  makes  no  sense 
when  congressmen  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  reelection  simply  by  keeping  the 


programs  in  place  and  responding  to  the 
complaints  of  beneficiaries  who  are  not 
being  served  by  the  bureaucrats. 

Magxc  formu/a— This  current  approach  to 
governing  is  a  panacea  for  lncumt)ents  be- 
cause It  is  a  system  in  which.  If  both  con- 
gressmen and  voters  act  rationally.  Incum- 
bents will  be  reelected  Congressmen  pursu- 
ing their  rational  Interest  of  getting  re- 
elected naturally  will  focus  on  casework  and 
preserving  the  welfare  state  system  that  al- 
lows them  to  do  so.  Voters  who  pay  taxes 
and.  therefore,  expect  service  and  benefits 
from  government  rationally  will  reelect  in- 
cumbents who.  after  all.  are  better  able  to 
work  the  Washington  system  to  constitu- 
ent's benefit. 

The  magic  of  this  formula  is  not  lost  on 
liberals,  who  generally  are  more  inclined  and 
skilled  than  conservatives  in  playing  the 
ombudsman  role  This  Is  why  Michael 
Dukakis,  in  his  1988  acceptance  speech  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  announced  that  the 
election  would  be  about  "competence,  not 
Ideology  "  He  attempted  to  inject  into  the 
presidential  race  the  incumbent's  winning 
formula  in  congressional  races  But  since 
Presidents  don't  do  casework,  presidential 
elections  remain  referendums  on  Ideology. 

HOW  TERM  LIMITS  CAN  REFORM  CONGRESS 

Congressional  elections  never  will  lie  com- 
petitive if  Members  focus  on  casework  in- 
stead of  policy-making.  As  long  as  broad  pol- 
icy questions  fall  to  play  a  major  role  in  con- 
gressional elections,  incumbents  will  con- 
tinue to  t>e  reelected. 

But  we  saw  during  the  1980s  how  difficult  It 
is  to  break  the  current  dynamic.  Ronald 
Reagan,  despite  his  immense  electoral  man- 
dates, was  unable  to  do  it.  In  eight  years,  he 
tiarely  made  a  dent  In  the  Iron  triangle. 
That's  why  Reagan  dedicated  his  last  speech 
as  President  to  the  subject  of  Washington's 
iron  triangle  and  its  power  to  thwart  policy 
change.  Since  the  Great  Society,  the  Wash- 
ington establishment  has  remained  virtually 
unchallenged  by  congressional  elections. 
And  It  Is  no  coincidence  that  the  growth  of 
big  government  In  Washington  has  resulted 
In  Democrat  dominance  of  Congress.  Lib- 
erals thrive  as  ombudsmen,  although  obvi- 
ously not  as  policy  makers. 

Term  limitations  can  break  the  current 
dynamic  in  two  ways.  First,  term  limits,  un- 
like other  congressional  reforms,  will  make 
it  rational  for  congressmen  to  focus  on  na- 
tional policy  rather  than  casework  The 
overriding  force  that  drives  the  congres- 
sional focus  on  casework  is  reelection.  If 
terms  are  limited,  members  no  longer  will 
have  the  incentive  to  build  the  casework  op- 
erations that  guarantee  a  lifetime  career  in 
Congress.  Congressmen  serving  only  a  lim- 
ited time  will  have  more  of  a  motive  to  con- 
centrate on  policy-making  in  order  to  make 
their  mark  on  Washington  Some  Members 
may  still  concentrate  on  casework,  but  term 
limits  will  introduce  a  new  dynamic  affect- 
ing their  behavioral  decisions  that  does  not 
exist  now. 

Critics  of  term  limits  warn  that  Memlsers 
facing  a  set  term  in  office  will  be  induced  to 
"make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  "  which  in- 
variably means  doing  all  of  the  bad  things 
they  do  now.  but  with  more  intensity  1  dis- 
agree. There  certainly  will  be  an  Incentive 
for  Members  to  make  hay.  but  it  Is  more 
likely  than  now  to  be  in  the  form  of  policy- 
making, since  the  value  of  casework  will  be 
significantly  diminished.  True,  a  legislature 
of  liberals  bent  on  making  policy  changes 
may  not  be  a  delight  for  conservatives.  But 
making  laws  is  what  the  Constitution  says 
Congress   is  supposed   to   do.   And  congres- 


sional elections  are  supposed  to  be  referen- 
dums on  those  policies.  So  if  the  voters  de- 
0ld9  they  support  liberal  policies,  conserv- 
atives may  not  be  elected  to  Congress  But 
at  least  conservatives  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  case  in  congressional 
elections  that  focus  on  policy  rather  than 
casework. 

Breaking  the  Iron  Triangle. —TXxe  second 
way  in  which  term  limits  can  dramatically 
reform  Congress  is  by  creating  a  rational  in- 
terest among  congressmen  to  limit  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
Term  limit  critics  claim  that  limits  would 
increase  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy  With- 
out seasoned  veterans  in  Congress,  they 
argue,  bureaucrats  will  run  roughshod  over 
Capitol  Hill.  True  enough,  but  newly  elected 
members  of  Congress,  facing  a  complex  and 
unresponsive  bureaucracy,  also  will  have  an 
incentive  that  doesn't  now  exist  to  limit  the 
power  of  bureaucracy  They  will  have  a  ra- 
tional interest  and  the  constitutional  power 
to  pass  laws  that  reign  in  and  simplify  the 
bureaucracy.  Congressmen  now  have  an  in- 
centive to  keep  the  bureaucracy  large  and 
complex  With  term  limits,  the  interests  of 
the  bureaucracy  and  congressmen  no  longer 
will  be  compatible.  The  iron  triangle  could 
finally  be  broken. 

So  term  limits  is  the  only  reform  that  ad- 
dresses the  core  of  the  problem— the  rational 
self-interest  of  voters  and  congressmen. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  TERM  LIMITS 

(1)  Constitutional  —A  common  objective  to 
term  limits  is  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
considered,  but  rejected  writing  it  into  the 
Constitution.  But  certainly,  if  Washington. 
Jefferson,  and  Madison  saw  Congress  today 
they  would  favor  term  limits.  The  framers 
thought  that  elections  would  reflect  the  po- 
litical values  of  citizens  and  check  the  power 
of  government.  But  government  has  been  to- 
tally transformed  from  the  days  of  the 
founding  Our  centralized  Washington  gov- 
ernment has  polluted  the  original  system  of 
limited  federalist  government  established  by 
the  Constitution.  In  the  founders  framework 
there  was  a  10th  Amendment  that  said  all 
powers  not  expressly  granted  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  federal  government  are  re- 
>tiued  to  the  states  and  to  the  people.  There 
was  also  a  commerce  clau.se  that  was  Just 
that — a  clause  giving  Congress  power  over 
commerce  between  the  states,  and  not  the 
blank  check  it  has  become  for  the  govern- 
ment to  regulate  nearly  every  aspect  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

To  suggest  that  term  limits  today  are  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution  is  to  ignore 
what  the  Constitution  says — not  what  the 
Supreme  Court  since  FDR  has  said  it  says, 
but  what  it  actually  says. 

(2)  Choice  —Another  objection  to  term  lim- 
its is  that  it  limits  voters'  ability  to  support 
candidates  of  their  choice.  The  first  response 
to  this  claim  is  that  voters  currently  have 
no  choice  That  is  what  the  1990  congres- 
sional elections  demonstrated.  It  is  why  only 
36  percent  of  the  voters  participated.  Only  ~ 
percent  of  the  congressional  races  this  year 
were  financially  competitive  And  a  record  74 
House  members  and  4  Senators  ran  unop- 
posed The  only  choice  voters  have  now  is 
more  of  the  same,  or  don't  vote 

The  second  response  to  the  choice  argu- 
ment is,  what  IS  choice'*  Is  it  the  ability  to 
vote  for  a  particular  person  or  the  ability  to 
vote  for  a  set  of  ideas  and  values'"  The  heart 
of  voting  is  really  the  latter- to  vote  for 
someone  who  shares  .vour  beliefs  Limiting 
terms  does  not  restrict  that  fundamental 
choice.  It  limits  voters'  ability  to  pick  a  par- 


ticular person,  but  not  their  ability  to  elect 
congressmen  who  share  their  policy  views. 

<3l  Separation  of  Powers  —Some  critics  of 
term  limits  argue  that  such  a  reform  would 
tilt  powers  to  the  President  at  the  expense  of 
Congress.  This  argument  fails  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  balance  already  has  been 
tilted  toward  Congress  by  the  22nd  .'Amend- 
ment. By  limiting  the  terms  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  enhanced  congres- 
sional power,  and  particularly  its  control 
over  the  bureaucracy.  Bureaucrats  are  far 
more  responsive  to  congressmen,  who  likely 
will  remain  in  office  long  after  the  President 
and  his  team  have  left  town.  Congress  and 
the  President  are  coequal  powers  under  the 
Constitution.  If  the  terms  of  one  are  limited, 
the  terms  of  the  other  should  be  also. 

(4)  Eiperience— Another  objection  to  term 
limitation  is  that  it  will  deplete  from  gov- 
ernment the  valuable  experience  of  long- 
time members  of  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  this  argument  seriously.  What  kind  of 
experience  will  be  lacking''  The  ability  to 
raise  taxes'*  The  ability  to  increase  federal 
spending  while  convincing  the  public  that 
spending  is  being  cut"  The  ability  to  get  re- 
elected in  the  face  of  wide-scale  public  hos- 
tility'' The  most  important  thing  we  need  is 
congressmen  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of 
government— people  who  don't  understand 
how  the  federal  government  works  so  they 
can  radically  reform  it  so  it  makes  sense  to 
ordinary  people  The  whole  notion  of  the 
"experience  "  argument  is  an  elitist  one  rest- 
ing on  the  premise  that  the  definition  of 
good  government  is  one  which  is  totally  in- 
comprehensible to  normal  people.  It  is  just 
the  opposite. 

Another  element  of  the  experience  argu- 
ment is  that  term  limits  would  force  good 
Members  of  Congress  out  of  office.  "Yet  a  life- 
time of  government  service  in  elective  office 
still  would  be  possible  if  congressional  terms 
were  limited.  Members  who  reach  their  term 
limit  m  one  house  of  Congress  could  then 
run  for  a  seat  in  the  other  house,  for  Presi- 
dent, or  return  home  to  run  for  state  or  local 
office.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  promi- 
nent legislators  who  served  long  careers  but 
no  more  than  two  terms  in  one  house  of  Con- 
gress. 

(5)  Staff.— Critics  of  term  limits  also  claim 
that  unelected  congressional  staff  will  be- 
come too  powerful  if  terms  are  limited.  A 
study  this  year  by  the  Congressional  Man- 
agement Foundation  showed  that  staff  turn- 
over on  Capitol  Hill  is  quite  high.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  this  will  change  if 
terms  are  limited.  Even  so.  such  an  effect 
could  be  prevented  by  limiting  the  number  of 
congressional  staff  and  their  pay  A  provi- 
sion to  that  effect  was  included  in  the  term 
limit  law  approved  :n  California  last  Tues- 
day. 

(6)  Symptoms,  not  di.sease  — .\nother  criti- 
cism of  term  limits  is  that  it  is  a  cure  only 
for  symptoms  and  not  the  disease  that  has 
beset  Congress.  According  to  this  line  of  rea- 
soning, the  disease  is  congressional  perks, 
the  frank,  campaign  finance  laws,  the  budget 
prc>cess.  Congress  exempting  itself  from 
laws,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  just  the  opposite 
These  congressional  weaknesses  and  abuse  of 
power  are  symptoms  of  an  underlying  dis- 
ease. The  disease  is  that  Congress  is  unac- 
countable to  the  voters.  And  the  reason  Con- 
gress IE  unaccountable  is  that  elections  no 
longer  ser\'e  as  an  effective  check  of  congres- 
sional power.  And  the  reason  elections  no 
longer  check  Congress  is  that  congressmen 
have  transformed  their  role  from,  legislators 
to  ombudsmen.  That  is  the  disease,  and  it 
can  only  be  combatted  by  term  limits. 


It  may  help  to  think  of  congressmer.  as  ad- 
dicts—they  are  addicted  to  power,  to  pre- 
serving the  system  that  keeps  them  in  office. 
Now.  rarely  does  an  alcoholic  voluntarily 
check  himself  mt-o  a  rehabilitation  center. 
Alcoholics  don't  admit  that  they  have  a 
problem-.  It  takes  someone  who  loves  them  to 
grab  them  by  the  a.Tn  throw  them  m  a  gunny 
sack  and  take  them  into  treatment.  In  de- 
pendency treatment  language  this  is  called 
"intervention"— when  the  loved  ones  of  an 
addict  force  him  into  receiving  treatment. 

Term  limitation  is  the  equivalent  to  inter- 
vention. It  is  those  of  us  who  love  Congress— 
who  love  the  institution  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution, the  world's  most  representative 
legislature  uniquely  constructed  within  a 
system  of  separated  powers — stepping  in  to 
save  that  institution.  Term  limitation  is  the 
intervention  that  will  put  Congress  on  the 
road  to  recovery.* 


By  Mr  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DeCONCINU: 
S.J.  Res.  13,  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  removal  of  sexual  material 
from  television  broadcasting:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

REMOVAL  OF  SEXUAL  MATERIAL  FROM 
TELEVISION 

Mr  THTRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today,  along  with  Senator  DeCon- 
CiNi.  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  removal  of  offensive  sexual  ma- 
terial from  television  broadcasting. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  through 
thinly  veiled  innuendo  or  "with  unbri- 
dled candor,  sexually  explicit  material 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  on  net- 
work television.  I  have  received  calls 
and  letters  from  many  citizens  who  feel 
the  networks  have  pushed  much  of  its 
programming  beyond  that  which  a  rea- 
sonable viewing  audience  wotild  find 
respectable  as  family  entertainment. 

Why  have  the  standards  changed  so 
rapidly"'  'V^'hy  have  the  boundaries 
shifted  drastically  with  regard  to  what 
the  networks  find  as  suitable  broadcast 
material?  I  believe  there  are  several 
reasons  for  increased  broadcasting  of 
sexually  explicit  material. 

DISMAKTLLNG  OF  NETT^ORK  CENSORS 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the 
three  major  networks  have  reduced  or 
eliminated  their  "Standards  and  Prac- 
tices" departments.  These  departments 
within  the  networks  have  traditionally 
reviewed  programming  for  objection- 
able material  prior  to  broadcasting. 
Newsweek  has  reported  that  the  stand- 
ards and  practices  at  CBS  and  NBC  no 
longer  exists  as  a  separate  department 
within  these  networks.  Also.  ABC  has 
made  deep  cuts  in  the  standards  and 
practices  department. 

Heretofore,  the  standards  and  prac- 
tices departments  served  to  defend  au- 
dience sensibilities.  The  composition  of 
the  broadcast  audience  was  given  due 
consideration  with  regard  to  program- 
ming content.  Over  the  years,  objec- 
tionable material  has  increased  dra- 
matically and  has  crept  into  our  homes 
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through  television.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  this  type  of  programming  is 
viewed  as  commonplace 

Too  many  TV  programs  portray  a 
casual  image  of  sexual  activity  which 
would  earlier  not  have  been  considered 
suitable  for  broadcast. 

However,  recently  there  have  been 
individuals  and  vigilant  citizens' 
groups  who  are  demanding  more  re- 
sponsible broadcasting.  They  are  writ- 
ing producers  and  sponsors  as  well  as 
organizing  product  boycotts  to  make 
their  views  known. 

ADVERTiaiNO 

One  minute  of  advertising  on  a  prime 
lime  television  program  costs  about 
$375,000  for  the  sponsor.  Companies 
that  can  afford  to  advertise  on  tele- 
vision want  to  reach  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  potential  customers. 
Also,  the  networks  are  eager  to 
produce  programs  that  attract  a  large 
viewing  audience  to  entice  a  potential 
sponsor  For  whatever  reason,  risque 
programnung  tends  to  produce  higher 
ratings  and  of  course  this  is  a  prime 
concern  for  sponsors  with  a  limited 
number  of  advertising  dollars. 

Yet.  what  we  may  be  seeing  now  is 
that  television  producers  are  offending 
and  alienating  more  viewers  than  they 
attract.  Again,  this  revulsion  to  offen- 
sive prograrrmiing  could  be  attributed 
to  parents,  individuals,  and  citizens' 
groups  who  have  reached  their  toler- 
ance level  for  objectionable  TV  shows. 
coMPErmoN 

It  has  not  been  too  long  ago  that  the 
major  networks  were  in  competition 
solely  among  themselves.  But  with  the 
advent  of  cable  television,  pay  tele- 
vision, and  VCR's.  the  landscape  of 
broadcast  television  has  been  forever 
changed.  Competition  for  audience 
share  is  ferocious  among  the  players  in 
broadcast  medium  The  three  major 
networks  are  now  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  competing  with  cable  tele- 
vision, music  videos.  Independent  sta- 
tions, and  movie  rentals  which  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  programming. 

Thi.s  type  of  environment  is  much  of 
the  reason  networks  choose  to  air  more 
explicit  programs  on  network  tele- 
vision. Loi.i,  Michaels,  the  well-known 
executive  producer  of  "Saturday  Night 
Live"— one  of  the  racier  late  night  pro- 
grams— was  quoted  earlier  this  year  as 
saying.  "My  competition  isn't  the  Late 
Show  anymore,  its  cable  and  VCR's." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  quote 
gives  a  good  Indication  that  the  net- 
works are  under  a  great  deal  of  pres- 
sure to  appeal  by  aggressive  means  to  a 
large  viewing  audience  All  loo  often, 
their  response  Is  to  air  programs  with 
sexually  expluit  material. 

The  above  reasons  are  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  primary  <  a  uses  for  much  of 
the  objectionable  material  which  is 
being  broadcast  today.  However.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  quiet  majority  across 
our  country  who  have  witnessed  and 
been  offended  at  the  casual  and  cava- 


lier manner  in  which  sexual  activity  is 
portrayed  on  network  television.  What 
message  is  this  image  sending  to  our 
young  children?  Are  American  teen- 
agers to  believe  that  network  tele- 
vision sets  the  standard  for  determin- 
ing proper  behavior  and  if  they  do  not 
conform  then  they  are  an  oddity"'  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  is  not  the  case.  '\'et. 
we  continue  to  see  an  unfortunate 
downward  spiral  in  television  program- 
ming. 

I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  swiftly  passing  this  resolu- 
tion which  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  sexually  offensive 
material  should  be  removed  from  tele- 
vision. We  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  networks  that 
public  officials  representing  families 
all  across  America  want  to  see  more  re- 
sponsible programming.  Television  is  a 
prevelant  fixture  in  almost  every  tiome 
in  America  and  this  body  should  be  on 
record  that  boundaries  must  be  drawn 
as  to  what  is  acceptable  for  network 
television. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Rk8.  13 

Whereas  the  physical  attributes  of  the 
broadcast  medium  are  such  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  minors  are  likely  to  be 
In  the  broadcast  audience  dunng  most  of  the 
broadcast  day: 

Whereas,  based  on  contemporary  commu- 
nity standards,  there  Is  concern  over  a  grow- 
intr  numlxsr  of  television  broadcast  proirrams 
which  at  times  constitute  Indecency; 

Whereas  there  are  Instances  In  network 
broadcast  television  programmlnK  which  In- 
volve the  depletion  of  sexual  activity  di- 
rectly or  by  inuendo  which  Is  patently  offen- 
sive under  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards; 

Whereas  broadcast  television  programs 
that  depict  sexual  matters  In  ways  which  are 
obscene,  indecent,  or  profane  erode  our  sense 
of  traditional  American  values;  and 

Whereas  the  three  major  networks  have  re- 
duced or  eliminated  their  "Standards  and 
Practices  "  departments  which  have  tradi- 
tionally reviewed  programming  for  objec- 
tionable material;  Now.  therefore.  t>e  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  television  networks  and 
producers  should  Increase  their  activity  to 
monitor  and  remove  offensive  sexual  mate- 
rial from  their  television  broadcast  proyram- 
mlng. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  ifor  himself. 
Mr.  NICKLES.   Mr    McCain.   Mr 
Helms,  Mr   GR.^s.sLE'i■.  and  Mr 
BROWN): 
S.J    Res.  14.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  items  of  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  AMENDMENT. 

Mr.  THl'RMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
rise  today,  along  with  Senators  NiCK- 
i.ES.  McC.MN.  Helms,  and  Brown,  to  in- 
troduce a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  give  author- 
ity to  the  President  to  disapprove  spe- 
cific items  of  appropriation  on  any  act 
or  joint  resolution  submitted  to  him. 
This  authority  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  line-item  veto. 

Last  year  during  the  budget  debate, 
most  of  the  discussion  focused  on  ways 
to  enhance  revenues.  The  Congress 
must  address  runaway  spending  if  we 
are  truly  going  to  establish  a  sound  fis- 
cal policy  for  this  Nation 

The  Federal  debt  exceeds  $3  trillion 
and  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  is 
the  second  largest  item  in  the  budget. 
While  the  recently  adopted  budget  plan 
will  reduce  the  Federal  deficit— which 
exceeded  $150  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  and  $220  billion  fiscal  year  1990— 
we  must  take  strong,  disciplinary  ac- 
tion to  ensure  fiscal  responsibility.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
projects  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1991 
to  possibly  reach  $400  billion. 

The  Congress  regularly  enacts  appro- 
priations measures,  totaling  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars.  Too  often  there 
are  items  tucked  away  in  these  bills 
that  represent  millions  of  dollars  and 
they  would  have  very  little  chance  of 
passing  on  their  own  merit.  Yet,  the 
President  has  no  discretion  to  weed  out 
these  unnecessary  expenditures  and 
must  approve  or  disapprove  the  bill  in 
its  entirety. 

Presidential  authority  for  line  item 
veto  is  a  badly  needed  fiscal  tool  which 
would  provide  a  valuable  means  to  re- 
duce and  restrain  excessive  appropria- 
tions. 

Forty-three  Governors  currently 
have,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  power 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  items  or  provi- 
sions in  appropriation  measures.  Sure- 
ly, the  President  should  have  the  same 
discretionary  authority  that  43  Gov- 
ernors now  have  to  check  unbridled 
spending. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  ranking  member, 
approved  this  vital  legislation  but  it 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  full  Senate. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
swiftly  approve  line-item  veto  and  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  making  a  serious  effort  to 
get  our  Nation's  fiscal  house  in  order. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
proposal  and  our  efforts  to  make  it 
part  of  the  Constitution 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  proposal  he  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S  J    RES    M 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each  House 


concurring  therein)  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  after  the  date  of  its  submission  to  the 
States  for  ratification: 

ARTICLE  — 
"The  President  may  disapprove  any  it.em 
of  appropriation  in  any  Act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion. If  an  Act  or  joint  resolution  is  approved 
by  the  FYesident.  any  item  of  appropriation 
contained  therein  which  is  not  disapproved 
shall  become  law.  The  President  shall  return 
with  his  objections  any  item  of  appropria- 
tion disapproved  to  the  House  in  which  the 
Act  or  joint  resolution  containing  such  item 
originated  The  Congress  may.  in  the  manner 
prescril)ed  under  section  7  of  article  I  for 
Acts  disapproved  by  the  President,  recon- 
sider any  Item  of  appropriation  disapproved 
under  this  article.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Symms.    Mr.    McConnell. 
and  Mr.  Helms); 
S.J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the   United   Slates   relating   to   vol- 
untary school  prayer:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOL  PRAYKR 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
today.  I  am  introducing  the  voluntary 
school  prayer  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  bill  is  identical  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  73  which  I  introduced 
in  the  98th  Congress  at  the  request  of 
the  President  and  reintroduced  in  the 
99lh.  100th.  and  lOlsl  Congress 

This  proposal  has  received  strong 
support  from  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation  It  would  restore 
the  right  to  pray  voluntarily  in  public 
schools — a  right  which  was  freely  exer- 
cised under  our  Constitution  until  the 
1960's.  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
to  the  contrary. 

Also,  in  1985,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  an  Alabama  statute  unconstitu- 
tional which  authorized  teachers  in 
public  schools  to  provide  "a  period  of 
silence  *  *  *  for  meditation  or  vol- 
untary prayer  "  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  day.  As  I  stated  when  that 
opinion  was  issued  and  repeat  agam- 
the  Supreme  Court  has  too  broadly  in- 
terpreted the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  and.  in  doing  so. 
has  incorrectly  infringed  on  the  rights 
of  those  children— and  their  parents — 
who  wish  to  observe  a  moment  of  si- 
lence for  religious  or  other  purposes. 

Until  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the 
Engel  and  Ablngton  School  District  de- 
cisions, the  establishment  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  was  generally  under- 
stood to  prohibit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  officially  approving,  or 
holding  in  special  favor,  any  particular 
religious  faith  or  denomination.  In 
crafting  that  clause,  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers sought  to  prevent  what  had  origi- 
nally caused  many  colonial  Americans 


to  emigrate  to  this  country — an  offi- 
cial. State  religion.  At  the  same  time, 
they  sought,  through  the  free  exercise 
clause,  to  guarantee  to  all  Americans 
the  freedom  to  worship  God  without 
Government  interference  or  restraint. 
In  their  wisdom,  they  recognized  that 
true  religious  liberty  precludes  the 
Government  from  both  forcing  and  pre- 
venting worship. 

As  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
Douglas  once  stated:  "We  are  a  reli- 
gious people  whose  institutions  pre- 
suppose a  Supreme  Being,  "  Nearly 
every  President  since  George  Washing- 
ton has  proclaimed  a  day  of  public 
prayer.  Moreover,  we.  as  a  nation,  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  Deity  in  our 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  by  affirming  that 
we  are  a  nation  "under  God.  "  Our  cur- 
rency is  inscribed  with  the  motto.  "In 
God  We  Trust,"  In  this  body,  we  open 
the  Senate  and  begin  our  work  with 
the  comfort  and  stimulus  of  voluntary 
group  prayers--such  a  practice  has 
been  recently  upheld  as  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  It  is  absurd  that 
the  opportunity  for  the  same  beneficial 
experience  is  denied  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  public  schools.  This 
situation  simply  does  not  comport  with 
the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  and  is.  in  fact,  antithet- 
ical to  the  rights  of  our  youngest  citi- 
zens to  freely  exercise  their  respective 
religions.  It  should  be  changed,  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  Congress  should  swiftly  pass  this 
resolution  and  send  it  to  the  States  for 
ratification.  This  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  clarify  that  it  does 
not  prohibit  vocal,  voluntary  prayer  in 
the  public  schools  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions. It  emphatically  states  that 
no  person  may  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  any  prayer.  The  government 
would  be  precluded  from  drafting 
school  prayers.  This  well-crafted 
amendment  enjoys  the  support  of  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Americans. 
During  the  98th  Congress,  we  were  only 
11  votes  short  of  the  67  necessary  for 
approval  in  Senate. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port prompt  consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  during  this  Congress 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S,J.  Res.  15 

Resolved  6.v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled  (tu-o-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
IS  hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Congress 
"ARTICLE— 

"Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  individual  or  group  prayer 


in  public  schools  or  other  public  institutions. 
No  person  shall  be  required  by  the  United 
Stales  or  by  any  State  to  participate  in 
prayer.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  compose  the  words  of  any  prayer 
to  be  said  in  public  schools.". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.    Res.    16.    Joint    resolution    des- 
ignating   the   week    of   April    21-27   as 
"National   Crime   Victims'    Week  ":    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

NATIONAL  CRIME  VICTIMS'  WEEK 

Mr.  THL'RMOND,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  designates  the  week  of 
April  21-27.  1991,  as  "National  Crime 
Victims'  Rights  Week,  ' 

It  is  a  sad  legacy  that  over  the  past 
few  years,  nearly  35  million  Americans 
were  victimized  annually  by  criminal 
acts:  6  million  individuals  per  year  are 
raped,  robbed,  beaten,  or  murdered. 
The  impact  of  crime  is  devastating  to 
innocent  victims  and  their  families.  In 
addition  to  the  physical  injuries  and 
the  financial  losses,  the  victim  is  fur- 
ther scarred  with  the  emotional  loss  of 
ones  sense  of  dignity,  security,  and 
trust  in  other  human  beings.  It  is  dis- 
turbing that  the  likelihood  of  becom- 
ing a  victim  of  violent  crime  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  being  injured  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

Further  compounding  the  pain  and 
anguish  victims  must  endure  has  been 
an  historical  insensitivity  to  their 
plight.  The  criminal  justice  system  has 
often  times  ignored  the  rights  of  vic- 
tims before  making  crucial  decisions 
regarding  their  cases  or  failed  to  notify 
them  that  a  defendant  had  been  re- 
leased on  bail.  While  the  systemi  of- 
fered legal  representation  and  other 
forms  of  aid  to  the  accused,  it  offered 
minimal  assistance  to  the  victim  in  re- 
covering from  the  tremendous  burden 
resulting  from  victimization. 

Although  much  progress  is  being 
made  to  help  the  victims  adjust,  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  The  1982  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Victims  of  Crime 
focused  national  attention  on  the  nu- 
merous inequities  m  the  system.  Since 
then,  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
working  hard  with  the  States  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  programs  for  crime  vnctims. 
Two  years  ago.  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1984.  which  established  a  Crime 
Victims  Fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  that 
is  financed  by  penalty  assessments  on 
all  convicted  Federal  defendants,  was 
reauthorized  for  6  more  years  Through 
the  continued  efforts  of  all  levels  of 
governments  and  private  organizations 
and  concerned  citizens,  the  trauma  suf- 
fered by  the  innocent  victims  of  crime 
will  be  eased. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  and  support  this  reso- 
lution and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  RECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows; 
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S.J   RE8.  16 

Whereas  thirty-five  million  individuals  In 
the  United  States  are  victimized  by  crime 
each  year,  with  six  million  falling  prey  to  vi- 
olence: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  esti- 
mates that  five  out  of  six  individuals  will  be 
the  victim  or  intended  victim  of  crime  dur- 
ing their  lifetimes; 

Whereas  many  victims  suffer  severe  pey- 
chologlcal.  physical,  and  emotional  hard- 
ships as  a  result  of  victimizations; 

Whereas  the  Nation  must  commit  Its  col- 
lective energies  to  improving  the  criminal 
Justice  and  social  services  response  to  vic- 
tims; 

Whereas,  as  a  Nation  committed  to  Justice 
and  liberty  for  all.  efforts  must  be  continued 
to  remove  the  inequities  victims  face  and  to 
protect  and  restore  Individual  rights-  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bsi  Che  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Resolved,  That  April  21  through  April  27. 
1991.  Is  designated  as  •'National  Crime  Vic- 
tims' Rights  Week',  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


ony  and  exhaustion  of  all  direct  ap- 
peals, shall  be  removed  from  office  and 
shall  lose  all  salary  and  benefits  aris- 
ing' from  service  in  such  office. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  consider  this  proposal  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  17 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  after  Its  submission  to 
the  State  for  ratification: 

•ARTICLE  — 

Any  officer  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  upon  conviction  of  a 
felony,  shall  forfeit  office  and  all  preroga- 
tives, benefits,  or  compensation  thereof  " 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J    Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  RELA^nNG  TW  OFFICERS 
CONVICTED  OF  FELONIES  WHO  WERE  AP- 
POINTED BY  THE  PRESIDENT  WFFH  THE  ADVICE 
AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  require  Federal  judges  and  cer- 
tain other  officers  of  the  United  States 
to  forfeit  their  office  upon  conviction 
of  a  felony. 

I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  agree  that  those 
who  have  been  convicted  of  felonies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
occupy  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
Bibility  in  our  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, under  current  constitutional  law 
It  is  possible  for  certain  officers  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  receive  a 
salary  even  after  being  convicted  of  a 
felony  If  they  are  unwilling  to  resign, 
the  only  method  which  may  be  used  to 
remove  them  from  the  Federal  payroll 
is  Impeachment,  a  process  which  can 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 
and  resources  of  the  Congress. 

Currently,  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  impeach  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  have  committed  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors However,  when  a  court  has 
found  an  official  guilty  of  a  serious 
crime,  it  should  not  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  then  essentially  retry  the 
official  before  he  or  she  can  be  removed 
from  the  Federal  payroll. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which 
I  am  introducing  will  provide  that  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  upon  conviction  of  a  fel- 


By  Mr.   SIMON  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr    DeConcini,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr  GrassleY): 
S.J.  Res.  18.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  a  Federal  balanced  budget; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  CONHirrUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
RELA'HNO  TO  A  BALANCED  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduced  again  a  joint 
resolution  to  approve  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

While  Congress  and  the  President 
have  the  ability  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  we  seem  to  lack  the  discipline 
to  make  the  difficult  choices  that  must 
be  made.  The  national  debt  is  now  well 
over  $3  trillion,  three  times  what  it 
was  10  years  ago.  There  are  no  popular 
solutions  to  the  deficit  problem.  Yet 
the  spree  of  deficit  spending  by  our 
Federal  Government  must  be  curbed. 
We  cannot  continue  to  run  staggering 
deficits  year  after  year. 

When  we  run  such  enormous  deficits, 
we  are  living  on  a  giant  credit  card  and 
sending  the  bill  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  Our  children  will  pay 
not  only  our  bills,  but  the  interest  on 
them.  Interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  are  now  the  second  largest 
expenditure  in  the  entire  budget — high- 
er than  Social  Security.  Before  long  it 
may  be  the  largest.  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  an  estimated  $286  billion  on  in- 
terest. That's  close  to  $800  million  each 
day  that  the  Government  throws  away 
For  this  we  get  nothing:  No  education, 
no  health  care,  nor  resources  for  the 
battle  against  drugs  and  crime,  no  job 
training,  no  housing  Furthermore, 
those  billions  of  dollars  of  interest  pay- 
ments  go   to   those   who   are   wealthy 


enough  to  invest  in  T-bills.  Increas- 
ingly, these  are  foreign  investors.  In- 
stead of  paying  off  the  rich,  we  should 
be  investing  in  our  Nations  resources. 

The  constitutional  amendment  I  am 
introducing  today  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  balance  the  budget.  It 
charges  the  President  to  share  in  this 
responsibility  by  proposing  a  balanced 
budget  to  Congress  each  year.  An  ex- 
cess of  outlays  over  receipts  may  be  ap- 
proved only  be  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  During 
wartime,  the  balanced  budget  require- 
ment may  be  waived.  These  provisions 
provide  both  the  flexibility  and  the 
strong  mandate  required  to  ensure  a 
fiscally  responsible  path  for  our  Na- 
tion. 

This  idea  has  been  around  for  a  long 
time,  and  support  for  it  has  grown 
steadily.  The  Nations  fiscal  crisis  has 
reached  such  a  level  that  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  pass  this 
amendment.  In  the  last  Congress,  a 
House  bill  with  language  identical  to 
mine  received  43  more  votes  than  simi- 
lar measures  had  ever  received  before, 
and  came  within  7  votes  of  the  required 
two-thirds  vote.  In  1986.  the  last  time 
this  measure  came  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote,  we  came  within  one  vote  of 
the  required  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Senate. 

Support  for  this  measure  is  biparti- 
san. I  am  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues  Senators  TmmMOND.  DeCon- 
cini, Hatch.  Hefmn.  Simpson,  and 
GRASSLEY.  and  I  invite  other  Senators 
to  sign  on  a  well. 

This  legislation  is  the  same  measure 
that  passed  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee last  year  by  a  vote  of  11  to  3. 
This  Congress  I  hope  to  be  able  to  move 
this  bill  through  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
Forty-eight  States  already  mandate 
balanced  State  budgets  under  their 
constitutions,  and  a  majority  of  States 
have  called  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  enact  a  Federal  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Just  as  States 
have  lived  with  their  balanced  budgets, 
so  can  the  Nation. 

My  proposal  provides  a  livable  con- 
stitutional mandate  worthy  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  We  must  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  order  to  ensure 
them  an  effective  Federal  Government 
and  the  freedom  to  find  a  job,  buy  a 
home,  and  pursue  the  American  dream. 
A  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  responsible  fiscal  planning 
and  protecting  our  freedom  for  the  gen- 
erations that  follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Res.  18 
Fiesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congres.'!  assembled.  That  thp  following?  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Unitpd  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  after  its  submission  to 
the  States  for  ratification: 

"ARTICLE   - 

"Section  1.  Total  outlays  of  the  United 
States  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
total  receipts  to  the  United  States  for  that 
year,  unless  Congress  approves  a  specific  ex- 
cess of  outlays  over  receipts  by  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  on  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

"Section  2.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  that  year  in  which  total  outlays 
do  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

"Section  3.  Any  bill  to  increase  revenue 
shall  become  law  only  if  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  each  House  by 
a  rollcall  vote,  unless  such  bill  is  approved 
by  unanimous  consent 

"Section  4  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in  effect. 

•■Section  5.  Total  receipts  shall  Include  all 
receipts  of  the  United  States  except  those 
derived  from  borrowing.  Total  outlays  shall 
Include  all  outlays  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept those  for  repayment  of  debt  principal. 

"Section  6.  This  article  shall  take  effect 
beginning  with  the  second  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  its  ratification.".* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.J.  Res.  19    .Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
altering  Federal  budget   procedures:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  requir- 
ing the  Federal  Government  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  balance  budget. 

Throughout  my  tenure  a.s  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, every  Congress  the  first  bill  I 
have  introduced  has  been  legislation 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  and  I 
have  dedicated  myself  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  to  curb  Federal  spending. 
That  dedication  has  not  changed — if 
anything,  it  has  grown  stronger  in  the 
wake  of  the  F'ederal  budget  debacle  of 
the  101st  Congress.  In  fact.  I  voted 
against  that  budget  agreement  be- 
cause, among  the  things,  it  failed  to  go 
far  enough  in  restraining  Federal 
spending.  All  in  all,  the  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility demonstrated  over  the  years 
has  convinced  me  that  the  only  way  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  is  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

For  much  of  our  Nation  s  history,  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  was  the  status 
quo  and  part  of  our  "unwritten  Con- 
stitution." For  our  first  100  years,  this 
country  carried  a  surplus  budget,  but 
in  recent  years  this  Nation's  spending 
has  gone  out  of  control. 


Members  of  Congress  have  made  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  budget  under  control. 
While  in  office,  I  have  supported  and 
advocated  efforts  which  have  come 
close  to  moving  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  through  Congress.  During 
the  97th  Congress,  a  measure  was 
passed  m  the  Senate  but  failed  to  gain 
passage  in  the  House, 

In  fact.  It  got  69  votes.  As  you  know. 
a  constitutional  amendment  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote,  so  there  was  more 
than  the  two-thirds  vote  needed  in  the 
Senate  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
requiring  a  balanced  budget. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  after  extensive 
debate,  passage  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  by  the  Senate  failed  by  1 
vote.  It    got  66  votes  on  that  occasion. 

Last  Congress,  I  supported  a  measure 
which  passed  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
but  it  was  never  considered  by  the  full 
Senate.  However,  we  are  beginning  a 
new  Congress,  and  again  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  crucial  ini- 
tiative. 

My  amendment  contains  five  brief 
but  critical  provisions.  Section  1  of  the 
amendment  requires  a  three-fifths  vote 
of  each  House  of  Congress  before  the 
Federal  Government  can  engage  in  def- 
icit spending.  This  requirement  estab- 
lishes the  norm  that  spending  will  not 
exceed  receipts  in  any  fiscal  year.  If 
the  Government  is  going  to  spend 
money,  it  should  have  the  money  on 
hand  to  pay  its  bills.  Under  this  sec- 
tion. Congress  would  be  required  to 
adopt  an  initial  statement  in  each  fis- 
cal year  in  which  outlays  do  not  exceed 
receipts. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  address- 
es the  enforcement  issue.  It  provides 
that  there  will  be  no  increases  in  the 
public  debt  to  fund  any  excess  of  out- 
lays over  receipts,  unless  Congress 
shall  by  law  and  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  each 
House  of  Congress  provide  for  such  an 
increase. 

Section  3  requires  a  majority  vote  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House  of 
Congress  any  time  Congress  votes  to 
increase  revenues.  This  holds  public  of- 
ficials resp)onsible.  and  puts  elected  of- 
ficials on  record  for  any  tax  increase 
which  may  be  necessary  to  support 
Federal  spending. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  submission 
by  the  President  of  a  balanced  budget 
to  the  Congress;  or  if  the  President 
cannot  submit  a  balanced  budget,  this 
section  requires  that  the  President 
submit  a  statement  explaining  why  the 
budget  is  unbalanced. 

My  greatest  concern  with  past  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments  to 
balance  the  budget  has  been  the  re- 
strictive nature  of  the  provisions  when 
America  is  involved  in  military  con- 
flict. My  proposal  automatically 
waives  the  requirement  cf  a  balanced 
budget  when  a  declaration  of  war  is  in 
effect.   Past  proposals  on   the  part  of 


other  Senators  do  not.  They  require  a 
■v^-aiver  vote. 

The  United  States  has  engaged  in 
only  five  declared  wars,  yet  the  United 
States  has  engaged  in  hostilities 
abroad  that  required  no  less  commit- 
ment of  human  lives  or  American  re- 
sources than  declared  wars.  In  fact,  our 
Nation  has  been  involved  in  approxi- 
mately 200  instances  in  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  used  military  forces 
abroad  in  situations  of  conflict.  Not  all 
of  these  would  move  Congress  to  seek  a 
waiver  of  the  requirement  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  Congress  should  have 
the  constitutional  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide for  our  Nation's  security. 

We  are  currently  in  a  situation  where 
Congress  has  authorized  the  use  of 
force  m  the  Persian  Gulf— not  formally 
declared  war.  If  the  provisions  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  offered  by 
other  Senators  were  in  effect  today,  ab- 
sent a  formal  declaration  of  war,  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  Congress  would  be 
required  m  order  to  adopt  a  budget  to 
operate  the  Federal  Government,  since 
our  country  will  undoubtedly  be  in  a 
deficit  situation  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

In  contrast,  however,  section  five  of 
my  amendment  not  only  automatically 
waives  the  provisions  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is  in 
effect,  but  also  contains  a  waiver  provi- 
sion m  cases  of  less  than  an  outright 
declaration  of  war — where  the  United 
States  is  engaged  m  military  conflict 
which  causes  an  imminent  and  serious 
threat  to  national  security,  and  is  so 
declared  by  a  joint  resolution.  Under 
this  scenario,  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  each  House  of  Congress  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  a  balanced 
budget  amendment. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  consider  the 
following;  Given  our  current  military 
Situation,  other  Senators'  balanced 
budget  proposals  would  require  60  votes 
in  the  Senate  to  waive  the  requirement 
of  a  balanced  budget,  notably  more 
than  the  52  votes  which  recently  au- 
thorized the  President  to  use  force  m 
the  Persian  Gulf  if  necessary,  pursuant 
to  U.N.  Resolution  678.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  amendment  would  allow  for  a 
waiver  with  just  51  Senate  votes  or 
with  50  Senate  votes,  provided  the  Vice 
President  broke  the  tie. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
Furthermore,  the  problem  of  deficit 
spending  cannot  be  blamed  on  on: 
branch  of  Government  or  one  political 
party.  Similarly,  just  as  everyone  must 
share  part  of  the  blame  for  our  eco- 
nomic ills,  everyone  must  be  united  in 
acting  to  attack  the  growing  problem 
of  deficit  spending.  I  recognize  that  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  will  not 
cure  our  economic  problems  overnight, 
but  it  will  act  to  change  the  course  of 
our  future  and  lead  to  responsible  fis- 
cal management  by  our  national  Gov- 
ernment. This  issue  is  not  new.  and 
this  issue  is  not  flashy,  but  it  is  criti- 
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cally  important  to  the  future  economic 
strength  of  this  Nation. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HaRKIN): 
S.J.  Res.  20.  Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing statutory  authorization  for  United 
States  participation  in  multilateral  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  sovereignty  of  Ku- 
wait and  to  deter  and.  if  necessary,  de- 
fend against  further  Iraqi  aggression, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

COLLECTIVE  SECURmr  IN  PERSIAN  GULF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  President,  along 
with  Senator  Tom  H.\rkin.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  defen- 
sive purposes  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
resolution  authorizes  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  multilateral  efforts  to  restore 
the  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  and  to  deter, 
and.  if  necessary,  defend  against  fur- 
ther Iraqi  aggression.  I  introduced  a 
similar  measure.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 386.  at  the  end  of  the  lOlst  session. 

Last  Saturday,  the  Senate,  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  approved  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  678.  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  force  after  Janu- 
ary 15  if  Iraq  fails  to  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Kuwait  by  that  date.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake,  that  vote  was  the 
moral  and  practical  equivalent  of  a 
declaration  of  war  As  a  result,  we  are 
now  in  a  state  of  war  with  Iraq 

L.ast  week's  debate  was  truly  his- 
toric, and  Saturday's  vote  marked  only 
the  sixth  time  in  its  history  that  Con- 
gress declared  war.  It  was  a  pwiinful  and 
difficult  vole  but  a  necessary  one  And 
I  am  proud  to  have  joined  with  Senator 
Harkin  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
to  have  interrupted  the  Senates  rou- 
tine schedule  and  forced  the  Congress 
to  decide  whether  our  Nation  should  go 
to  war.  before  the  first  bullets  start  to 
fly  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Although  the  Senate  has  spoken,  it  is 
the  right  of  individual  Senators  to  lend 
their  voices  to  the  choir  of  those  op- 
posed to  going  to  war  in  the  gulf.  The 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  out- 
lines a  policy  of  containment,  not  inva- 
sion, in  the  gulf.  I'm  proud  that  signifi- 
cant portions  of  this  measure,  which  Is 
similar  to  the  one  I  introduced  last 
year,  were  Incorporated  into  Senator 
Mitchell's  and  Nunn's  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  which  went 
down  to  narrow  defeat  on  Saturday. 

I  supported  the  President's  original 
policy  goals  in  the  gulf  I  support  the 
defense  of  Saudi  Arabia.  I  condemn  the 
Inviision  and  subsequent  destruction  of 
Kuwait  And  I  strongly  oppose  Saddam 
Hussein's  cynical  ploy  to  link  his  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  with  the  Arab-Palestin- 
ian conflict. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  solution 
to  Iraqi  aggression  is  an  invasion  by 
United  States-led  forces.  I  cannot  en- 
dorse the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion setting  the  January  15  deadline  for 


the  use  of  luiif'  to  remove  Iraq  from 
Kuwait  .Anil  1  oppose  President  Bush's 
offensive  ixilnv  provoked  by  the  rapid 
escalation  in  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
in  the  gulf,  which  was  announced  when 
Congress  was  out  of  session  and  initi- 
ated without  our  approval. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  state  that  there  are  significant 
points  of  agreement  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  well  as  among  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  U.S.  policy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  We  all  oppose  Iraq's  invasion 
of  Kuwait.  We  are  all  seeking  the  with- 
drawal of  Iraqi  troops  from  that  coun- 
try. And  we  are  all  united  in  support  of 
the  courageous  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  armed  services  now  stationed  in 
the  gulf. 

However,  the  narrowness  of  Satur- 
day's vote  reflects  a  deep  division  over 
the  President's  offensive  policy  in  the 
gulf.  That  division  is  just  as  profound 
among  the  American  people.  And  I  ex- 
pect that  if  war  begins,  and  I  pray  that 
it  does  not.  policy  differences  will  con- 
tinue both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
American  public  over  the  correct 
course  of  action  our  Nation  should 
take  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Today,  we  face  solemn  and  troubling 
times.  We  are  praying  for  peace,  but  we 
are  expecting  war  On  Saturday,  we 
voted  our  conscience  on  whether  to  go 
to  war.  Today,  we  devote  our  prayers 
for  those  Americans  in  the  gulf  whom 
our  Nation  will  ask  to  fight  that  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S  J.  Res  20 
Resolved  b\i  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assernhled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTIXf. 

This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Collective  Security  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Res- 
olution ". 

SEC.  1  GOALS  or  LfNTTED  STATES  POUCY. 

lai  Lmmediate  GOAL.S  ^The  immediate 
Koals  of  United  States  policy  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  reRlon  are— 

(1)  unconditional  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces 
from  Kuwait; 

(2)  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ku- 
wait; and 

(3)  protection  of  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens held  hostage  In  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

(b)  Long-Term  Goals.— Over  the  lonif- 
term.  United  States  policy  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  shall  seek  to  achieve: 

(1  p  the  security  and  stability  of  the  region; 
and 

(2)  by  unprecedented  and  effective  use  of 
the  mechanisms  of  collective  security  ac- 
tion, the  promotion  of  a  new  world  order 

SEC.  3    AITHORIZATION  FOR  PAKTK  IPATION  IN 

coiajxTiVE  sEtifurv  action.s. 

(ai  AUTHORIZATION.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  use  United  States  Armed  Forces 
In  hostilities  In  the  Persian  Gulf  region— 

(li  for  purposes  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  collective  security  actions — 


(.\i  to  Implement  United  Nations  Security 
council  resolutions  Intended  to  restore  the 
sovereignty  of  Kuwait,  or 

iB)  to  deter  and.  if  necessary,  to  defend 
against  further  Iraqi  aggression;  and 

(2)  to  respond  as  may  be  necessary,  propor- 
tionate, and  effective  to  any  acts  of  Intended 
harm  to  American  citizens  or  nationals. 

(b)  PURPOSE. —Congress  Intends  this  Joint 
resolution  to  constitute  specific  statutory 
authorization  for  continued  United  States 
military  participation  in  collective  security 
actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

IC)    REFERENCE   TO    UNrrED    NATIONS    SECU- 

Rrrv  Council  Resolutions.— The  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolutions  referred 
to  in  subsection  (ai  Include — 

(11  United  Nations  Resolution  660.  demand- 
ing Immediate  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  and  restoration 
of  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  that  nation. 

(2)  United  Nations  Resolution  661.  Impos- 
ing economic  sanctions  against  Iraq; 

(3)  United  Nations  Resolution  662.  declar- 
ing null  and  void  Iraq's  annexation  of  Ku- 
wait; 

(4)  United  Nations  Resolution  664.  the  re- 
lease and  safe  passage  of  innocent  civilians; 

(5)  United  Nations  Resolution  665.  author- 
izing appropriate  measures  to  halt  maritime 
shipping  to  and  from  Iraq  and  Kuwait  as  nec- 
essary to  enforce  economic  sanctions; 

(6)  United  Nations  Resolution  667.  regard- 
ing the  treatment  by  Iraq  of  diplomatic  and 
consular  personnel; 

(7)  United  Nations  Resolution  669.  regard- 
ing requests  for  assistance  under  Article  50 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(8 1  United  Nations  Resolution  670.  regard- 
ing an  embargo  on  air  transportation  to  Iraq 
and  Kuwait;  and 

(9)  United  Nations  Resolution  674.  demand- 
ing the  end  to  hostage-taking  by  Iraq. 

(d)  Collective  RESPONSiBiLrrv  —The  Unit- 
ed States  shall  continue  to  emphasize,  and 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  secure,  adequate 
sharing  by  countries  of  the  region  and  of  the 
industrialized  world,  of  the  responsibilities, 
associated  with  collective  security  actions  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  including  the  costs 
of  military  deployments  and  partlcli>atlon  In 
economic  sanctions. 

(ei  Emphasis  on  UNrrED  Nations.— The 
United  States  shall  continue  to  emphasize 
and  rely  upon  the  procedures  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  Nations  system  in 
order  to  sustain  effective  multilateral  sup- 
port for  collective  security  actions  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region. 

MC.  4.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

Nof  later  than  .January  31.  1991.  and  every 
3  months  thereafter  for  so  long  as  United 
States  Armed  Forces  continue  to  participate 
in  collective  security  actions  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
a  report  providing  a  detailed  description  of 
such  participation,  the  circumstances  re- 
quiring the  continuation  of  such  participa- 
tion, and  the  resuiu  of  United  States  efforts 
undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  goals  set 
forth  In  section  2. 

SEC.  5.  CONGRESSIONAI.  IJfAI)ER.SHIP  GROIP. 

la)  Establishment  ami  Ci -Miti.irni.N  -To 
facilitate  congressional  deliberation  and  Ex- 
ecutive-Legislative consultation  on  irltlcal 
decisions  relating  to  United  Stat.e.«  partici- 
pation In  collective  security  actions  pursu- 
ant to  this  Joint  resolution,  there  are  estab- 
lished, in  each  respective  House  of  Congres,-!, 
the  Senate  Leadership  Group  and  the  House 


Leadership  Group,  which  shall  be  composed 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  Senate  Leadership 
Group: 

(Ai  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  shall  serve  as  chairman. 

(Bi  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  minority  leader 

(C)  The  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

(D)  Not  less  than  two  or  more  than  four 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Group  may  designate. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  House  Leadership 
Group: 

(A)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, who  shall  serve  as  chairman 

(B)  The  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader. 

(C)  The  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. 

(D)  Not  less  than  two  or  more  than  four 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  the  chairman  of  the  Group  may  des- 
ignate. 

(b)  COMBINED  MEETINGS —Whenever  the 
chairmen  of  the  two  Leadership  Groups  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  determine 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  and  practical 
for  purposes  of  congressional  deliberation  or 
Executive-Legislative  consultation,  the 
chairmen  shall  arrange  for  the  two  Leader- 
ship Groups  to  assemble  as  a  Combined  Con- 
gressional Leadership  Group,  of  which  the 
two  chairmen  shall  act  as  cochairmen. 

(c)  Consultation  Regarding  the  Use  of 
Force.— The  President  shall,  unless  urgent 
circumstances  do  not  permit,  consult  with, 
and  seek  advice  from,  the  Congressional 
Leadership  Groups  or  the  Combined  Congres- 
sional Leadership  Group  described  in  this 
section  regarding  developments  in  the  in- 
volvement of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

(di  Exercise  of  Congressional  Rule- 
making Powers —This  section  is  enacted  by 
the  Congress— 

(1 1  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  consistent  with  such  rules,  and 

(2 1  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  .same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 
SEC.  8.  CONGRESSIONAI,  ACTION. 

(a)       LVTRODl'CTION       OK       LEGISLATION. — (li 

Joint  resolutions  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  introduced  in  a  House  of  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  i3i  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  congressional  priority  procedures  de- 
scribed In  section  8 

i2)  A  joint  resolution  referred  Uj  m  para- 
graph (1)  is  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
require    that    the    Presi-lent   disengage    such 

forces  from  such  hostilities  within  days 

after  the  date  of  enactment  of  that  joint  res- 
olution. 

(3i  The  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Leadership 
Group  and  the  House  Leadership  Group  may. 
on  the  same  calendar  day,  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  described  in  paragraph  i2)  in  their 
respective  Houses  of  Congress  or.  if  Congress 
has  adjourned  sine  die  or  has  adjourned  for 
any  period  in  excess  of  3  calendar  days,  the 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  if 
they  deem  it  advisable  (or  if  petitioned  by  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  membership  of  their 
respective  Houses i  shall  jointly  request  the 
President  to  convene  Congress  in  order  that 
it  may  consider  the  joint  resolutions  to  be 
introduced  by  the  chairmen  of  the  two  Lead- 
ership Groups  and  take  appropriate  action. 

(bi  CoNSTRUcmoN  -Nothing  in  this  section 
alters  or  modifies  the  right  of  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  or 
bill  in  a  House  of  Congress  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  President  disengage  such 
forces  from  such  hostilities, 
SEC.  7.  PROHIBI'nON  ON  USE  OF  KLTflDS. 

(a)  Compliance  with  Law.— No  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available 
under  any  law  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  activity  which  would  have  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  violating  any  provision  of 
law  enacted  pursuant  to  sections  6  and  8. 

(bi  Construction.— Nothing  m  this  section 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  to  remove  the 
United  States  .^rmed  Forces  from  hostilities 
or  situations  where  imminent  involvement 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

SEC.  8.  CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDCRES 
FOR  JOINT  RESOLUTlO.NS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  '-joint  resolution"  means  a 
Joint  resolution  described  in  section  6(a);  and 

(2)  the  term  'session  days"  means  days  on 
which  the  respective  House  of  Congress  is  in 
session. 

(b)  REFERRAL  OF  RESOLUTIONS.— A  Joint 
resolution  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  joint  resolution  introduced 
in  the  Senate  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Committee  Action.— di  If  the  commit- 
tee to  which  is  referred  a  Joint  resolution  has 
not  reported  such  joint  resolution  lor  an 
Identical  joint  resolution!  at  the  end  of  7  cal- 
endar days  after  its  Introduction,  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  such  joint  resolution,  and  such 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the  appro- 
priate calendar  of  the  House  involved. 

i2i  After  a  committee  reports  or  is  dis- 
charged from  a  Joint  resolution  described  in 
section  6(a),  no  other  joint  resolution  under 
such  section  with  respect  to  the  same  hos- 
tilities, or  the  same  situation  in  which  im- 
minent involvement  m  hostilities  is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  circumstances,  may  be  re- 
ported by  or  be  discharged  from  such  com- 
mittee while  the  first  joint  resolution  is  be- 
fore the  respective  House  of  Congress  'in- 
cluding remaining  on  the  calendar),  a  com- 
mittee of  conference,  or  the  President. 

id)  CONSIDERATION  OF  RESOLUTIONS— ( 1  » A) 

When  the  committee  to  which  a  joint  resolu- 
tion is  referred  has  reported,  or  has  been  dis- 
charged under  subsection  lo  from  further 
consideration  of  such  Joint  resolution,  not- 
withstanding any  rule  or  precedent  of  the 
Senate,  including  Rule  22,  it  is  at  any  time 
thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  for  any  Member  of  the  respective  House 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  and.  except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  or 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  i insofar  as  it 
relates  to  germaneness  and  relevancy  of 
amendments  I.  all  points  of  order  against  the 
joint  resolution  and  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  are  waived  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives and  IS  privileged  In  the  Senate  and  is 
not  debatable  The  motion  is  not  subject  to 
a  motion  to  postpone.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to  shall  be  in  order,  except 
that  such  motion  may  not  be  entered  for  fu- 
ture disposition.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  is 
agreed  to.  the  joint  resolution  shall  remain 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  respective 
House,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business, 
until  disposed  of.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided m  subsection  (exl', 

(B)  Whenever  a  point  of  order  is  raised  in 
the  Senate  against  the  privileged  status  of  a 
joint  resolution  that  has  been  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  been  initially  identified  as  privi- 
leged for  consideration  under  this  section 
upon  its  introduction  pursuant  to  section  6 
(a),  such  point  of  order  shall  be  submitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Senate,  The  point  of  order, 
"The  joint  resolution  is  not  privileged  under 
the  Collective  Security  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Resolution.  "  shall  be  decided  by  the  yeas  and 
the  nays  after  four  hours  of  debate,  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by.  the 
Member  raising  the  point  of  order  and  the 
manager  of  the  Joint  resolution,  except  that 
m  the  event  the  manager  is  in  favor  of  such 
point  of  order,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  of 
his  designee.  Such  point  of  order  shall  not  be 
considered  to  establish  precedent  for  deter- 
mination of  future  cases 

(2)(Ai  Consideration  m  a  House  of  Congress 
of  the  joint  resolution,  and  all  amendments 
and  detjatable  motions  in  connection  there- 
with, shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  12 
hours,  which,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  shall  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by.  the  Majority  Lead- 
er and  the  Minority  Leader,  or  by  their  des- 
ignees The  Majonty  Leader  or  the  Minority 
Leader  or  their  designees  may,  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  joint  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  or  appeal, 

(Bi  Only  amendments  which  are  germane 
and  relevant  to  the  joint  resolution  are  in 
order.  Debate  on  any  amendment  to  the  joint 
resolution  shall  l)e  limited  to  2  hours,  except 
that  debate  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  The  time  of 
debate  for  each  amendment  shall  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by,  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  manager  of 
the  joint  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment, the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  des- 
ignee, 

I C !  One  amendment  by  the  Minority  Lead- 
er is  in  order  to  be  offered  under  a  one-hour 
time  lim.ltation  im.mediately  following  the 
expiration  of  the  12-hour  time  limitation  if 
the  Minority  Leader  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion prior  thereto  One  amendment  may  be 
offered  to  the  am.endment  of  the  Minority 
leader  under  the  preceding  sentence,  and  de- 
bate shall  be  limited  on  such  amendment  to 
one-half  hour  which  shall  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  joint  res- 
olution, except  that  m  the  event  the  man- 
ager is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment,  the 
time  m  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Minority  Leader  or  his  des- 
ignee, 

(D)  A  motion  to  postpone  or  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  joint  resolution  is  not  in 
order,  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  joint  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
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agreed  lo  Is  in  order,  except  that  such  mo- 
tion may  not  be  entered  for  future  disposi- 
tion, and  debate  on  such  motion  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour 

1 3)  Whenever  all  the  time  for  debate  on  a 
joint  resolution  has  been  used  or  yielded 
back,  no  further  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed, except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2kC). 
and  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  joint  res- 
olution shall  occur  without  any  Intervening 
motion  or  amendment,  except  that  a  single 
quorum  call  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
If  requested  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  appropriate  House  may  occur  Imme- 
diately before  such  vote. 

(4 1  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  joint  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  one- 
half  hour  of  debate,  equally  divided  between, 
and  controlled  by.  the  Member  making  the 
appeal  and  the  manager  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, except  that  in  the  event  the  manager  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  appeal,  the  time  In  oppo- 
sition thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  his  designee. 

(e)  Treatment  of  Othek  Houses  Resoi.l'- 
TJON.— <1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  if.  before  the  passage  by  one  House  of  a 
joint  resolution  of  that  House,  that  House  re- 
ceives from  the  other  House  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, then  the  following  procedures  shall 
apply: 

(A)  The  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  receiving  the  joint  resolution— 

(i)  the  procedure  In  that  House  shall  be  the 
same  as  if  no  Joint  resolution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  other  House;  but 

(llKl)  the  joint  resolution  of  the  other 
House  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  read 
for  the  third  time;  and 

(II)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House,  if 
such  Joint  resolutions  are  Identical,  or  on 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House  if  not 
Identical,  with  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  first  House  Inserted  in  lieu  of  the 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  second 
House,  and  such  vote  on  final  passage  shall 
occur  without  debate  or  any  Intervening  ac- 
tion. 

(C)  Upon  disposition  of  the  Joint  resolution 
received  from  the  other  House,  it  shall  no 
longer  be  in  order  to  consider  the  joint  reso- 
lution originated  in  the  receiving  House. 

(2)  If  one  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  a  joint  resolution  before  any  such 
joint  resolution  is  Introduced  in  the  first 
House,  then  the  Joint  resolution  received 
shall  be  referred,  in  the  case  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and.  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  procedures  in  that  House  with  respect  to 
that  joint  resolution  shall  be  the  same  under 
this  section  as  if  the  joint  resolution  re- 
ceived had  been  introduced  in  that  House 

(f)  Treatment  of  Identicai,  Resolu- 
tions. —If  one  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  a  joint  resolution  after  the  first  House 
has  disposed  of  an  identical  joint  resolution. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  proceed  by 
Dondebatable  motion  lo  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  received  by  the  first  House, 
and  that  received  joint  resolution  shall  be 
disposed  of  without  debate  and  without 
amendment 

ig)  RESOLVING  Differences  Between 
Houses  of  Conoress  — (IxAi  The  time  for 
debate  in  a  House  of  Congress  on  all  motions 
required  for  the  disposition  of  amendments 


between  the  Houses  shall  not  exceed  2  hours. 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  mover  of  the  motion  and  the  manaufer  of 
the  joint  resolution  at  each  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings between  the  two  Houses,  except 
that  in  the  event  the  manager  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion,  the  time  in  opposition 
thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Minority 
Leader  or  his  designee  In  the  case  of  any 
disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  a  joint  resolution 
which  is  not  resolved,  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  make  any  motion  or  motions  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subparagraph  within  2  ses- 
sion days  after  action  by  the  second  House  or 
before  the  appointment  of  conferees,  which- 
ever comes  first.  In  r,he  event  the  conferees 
are  unable  to  agree  within  72  hours  after  the 
second  House  is  notified  that  the  first  House 
has  agreed  to  conference,  they  shall  report 
back  to  their  respective  House  in  disa^ee- 
ment. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  rule  in  either 
House  of  Congress  concerning  the  printing  of 
conference  reports  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  concerning  any  delay  In  the  con- 
sideration of  such  reports,  such  report,  in- 
cluding a  report  filed  or  returned  in  dis- 
agreement, shall  be  acted  on  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  not  later 
than  2  session  days  after  the  first  House  files 
the  report  or.  in  the  case  of  the  Senate  act- 
ing first,  the  report  is  first  made  available 
on  the  desks  of  the  Senators  Debate  In  a 
House  of  Congress  on  a  conference  report  or 
a  report  filed  or  returned  in  dlsag^reement  on 
any  such  Joint  resolution  shall  be  limited  to 
3  hours,  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by.  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  their  designees. 

|2)  If  a  joint  resolution  is  vetoed  by  the 
President,  the  time  for  debate  in  consider- 
ation of  the  veto  message  on  such  measure 
shall  be  limited  to  20  hours  in  each  House  of 
Congress,  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  their  designees. 

(hi  Exercise  of  Conorebsional  Rule- 
making Powers.— This  section  is  enacted  by 
the  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  it  Is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the  case  of  a 
Joint  resolution,  and  it  supersedes  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  such  rules,  and 

(2>  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(ii  Superseding  Existing  Law— The  con- 
gressional priority  procedures  of  this  section 
shall  apply,  in  lieu  of  section  1013  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1984  and  1985  (50  U.S.C.  1546a).  with  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  United  States  Armed 
Farces  from  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region. 

8EC  B.  DEFINmON, 

For  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution,  the 
term  "Persian  Gulf  region"  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  Include  areas  in  or  around  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula 

By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley,    Mr     Sarbanes,    Mr. 

RIEOLE,   Mr.   WIRTH,   Mr     BlNGA- 
MAN.  and  Mr  Gore): 


S  J.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  should  uti- 
lize the  statistical  correction  meth- 
odology to  achieve  a  fair  and  accurate 
1990  census  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, 

FAIR  AST)  ACCURATE  1980  CENSUS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
only  a  few  days  into  the  102d  Congress 
and  already  there  are  a  great  number 
of  issues  that  we  must  address.  The 
challenges  are  many,  the  times  dif- 
ficult and  complex,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Foremost  on  our  minds  are  events  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  issue  of  world 
peace  and  security.  No  less  so.  Mr, 
President,  America  should  strengthen 
its  resolve  in  the  pursuit  of  domestic 
security.  I  believe  that  a  key  compo- 
nent to  this  Nation's  future  will  be  a 
renewed  commitment  to  a  strong  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  alliance. 

In  the  1980"s.  the  face  of  federalism 
changed,  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
partnership  that  once  formed  the  core 
of  this  Nation's  innovative  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  has  eroded.  One  area  in 
which  this  has  become  increasingly 
evident  is  the  decennial  census  process. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  26,  1990, 
the  Census  Bureau  released  the  unoffi- 
cial results  of  the  1990  census  process. 
According  to  this  data,  the  Nation's 
papulation  now  stands  at  249,632,692 
people,  an  increase  of  10.2  percent  from 
1980.  But.  while  the  numbers  say  that 
our  population  ha-s  grown,  the  recently 
released  population  totals  do  not  begin 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  real-life,  day-to- 
day problems  of  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  who  depend  on 
some  form  of  assistance. 

On  a  larger  scale,  cities,  towns,  and 
counties,  and  indeed,  the  various 
States,  are  increasingly  locked  in  an 
economic  battle  for  survival.  Jurisdic- 
tions all  over  this  country  are  being 
confronted  with  the  difficult  decision 
to  cut  back  and  drastically  reduce  vital 
social  services.  All  too  frequently.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  not  uncommon  that  im- 
portant education  programs  must  now 
compete  for  limited  dollars  with  long 
overdue  and  much  needed  public  works 
improvement  projects 

As  we  prepare  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  problems  of  the  1990's.  we  should 
set  among  our  priorities  a  renewed 
commitment  to  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  partnership.  We  must  be  ever 
mindful  that  now.  more  than  ever, 
shared  problems  will  require  shared  so- 
lutions We  must  aggres.sively  seek  to 
implement  intergovernmental  solu- 
tions to  our  Nation's  problems  The 
decade  of  the  1980's  need  not  have  the 
last  word  on  hunger,  homelessness,  epi- 
demic drug  use.  rampant  crime,  unem- 
ployment, or  illiteracy 

Mr.  President,  the  stakes  are  much 
higher  at  a  time  in  which  our  resources 
are  limited  This  has  been  evident  in 
the    ongoing    1990   census    process.    The 


final  results  of  the  1990  census  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  quality 
of  life  of  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  depend  on  Federal  assistance  The 
population  data  compiled  in  the  1990 
census  process  will  determine  the  a.p- 
portionment  of  roughly  S45  billion  in 
critical  Federal  funding.  These  dollars 
will  be  used  to  fund  such  diverse  pro- 
grams as  transportation,  health,  edu- 
cation, housing,  community  develop- 
ment, and  job  training  initiatives. 

I  believe  that  we  must  take  every 
necessary  step  to  ensure  that  the  1990 
census  process  is  both  fair  and  accu- 
rate. The  Census  Bureau  has  submitted 
its  unofficial  numbers,  but,  many  ex- 
perts believe  that  those  numbers  fall 
short  of  an  accurate  representation  of 
our  Nation's  total  population.  Some 
experts  have  placed  the  Nation's  poten- 
tial undercount  at  5  million  Unfortu- 
nately, the  persons  most  likely  to  have 
been  missed  in  the  census  process  are 
those  most  in  need  of  assistance.  Be- 
fore these  numbers  become  final,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  continue  in  our  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  fair  and  accurate  1990 
census. 

That  is  why  I,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Senators  BRADLEY,  Sarbanes, 
W'IRTH,  RIEGLE,  and  BINGAMAN,  am  in- 
troducing this  Senate  joint  resolution. 
The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  statistically  ad- 
just the  unofficial  population  numbers 
in  order  to  achieve  a  census  that  is 
truly  fair  and  and  accurate. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion that  we  sponsored  late  last  year 
However,  unlike  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduced last  year,  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, upon  approval  by  both  Houses  of 
Congres.s.  will  be  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature  into  law.  This  is  im- 
portant because  I  believe  that  a  fair 
and  accurate  1990  census  can  be  an  im- 
portant first  step  toward  renewing  our 
commitment  to  federalism  in  the 
1990's.  A  fair  and  accurate  1990  census 
sends  an  important  message  early  on 
to  cities,  towns,  and  counties  across 
this  Nation  that  the  1990's  will  be  a 
time  of  shared  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion's problems  as  well  as  our  future 
progress  More  importantly,  this  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  reaffirms  the  very 
essence  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  namely,  that  everyone  counts. 

Mr  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  ensure  that 
the  1990  census  is  both  fair  and  accu- 
rate. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
the  expeditious  approval  of  this  impor- 
tant joint  resolution.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 


the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S,J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S,J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources, 

S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res  31.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources, 

S.J.  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S,J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
sent to  certain  amendments  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

CONSENT  TO  CERTAIN  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
HAWAIIAN  HOMES  COMMISSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing 13  reLolutions  today  to  con- 
sent to  earh  of  13  amendments  to  the 


Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act.  1920. 
that  have  been  approved  by  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  These  amendments  include 
amendments  that  have  been  made  to 
the  act  since  1986,  During  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  154.  to  adopt  four  amend- 
ments that  were  made  during  1986  and 
1987,  Congress  adjourned  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  this  measure. 

I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
for  each  amendment  to  the  act  to  as- 
sure that  full  consideration  is  given  to 
each  proposal  and  that  each  resolution 
may  be  considered  on  its  own  merit. 

The  13  amendments  include;  Act  16  of 
the  session  laws  of  Hawaii.  1986,  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands  to  participate  in  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  program,  that  permits  the 
establishment  of  enterprise  zones  on 
Hawaiian  homes,  act  85  of  the  session 
laws  of  Hawaii.  1986.  to  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Departmient  of  Hawaiian 
Home  Lands  with  respect  to  the  financ- 
ing of  improvements  on  homestead 
lands  and  for  infrastructure  develop- 
ment; act  249  of  the  session  laws  of  Ha- 
waii, 1986,  to  reduce  from  15  to  7  the 
number  of  fiscal  accounts  that  the  De- 
partment of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  is 
required  by  law  to  maintain;  act  36  of 
the  session  laws  of  Hawaii.  1987,  to  re- 
peal a  previous  law  when  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  new  method  of  calculating 
the  amount  due  in  the  event  of  surren- 
der or  cancellation  of  a  lease,  or  the 
death  of  a  lessee  who  had  no  qualified 
heir;  act  265  of  the  session  laws  of  Ha- 
waii. 1989.  act  265.  1989  session  laws,  to 
increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  fromi  8  to 
9;  act  56.  1990  session  laws,  to  require 
the  Department  of  Health  to  convene 
an  interagency  task  force  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  departments 
of  health.  DHHL.  State  archives,  and 
the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  to  de- 
velop a  plan  for  a  Hawaiian  genealogy 
project;  act  28.  1989  session  laws,  to  re- 
peal the  $50,000  maximum,  for  an  au- 
thorized loan  or  loan  guarantee  by 
DHHL  and  in  its  place  impose  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  loan  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  maximum  single  resi- 
dence loan  amount  allowed  in  Hawaii 
by  FHA;  act  283,  1989  session  laws,  to 
allow  DHHL  to  undertake  and  carry 
out  the  development  of  any  home  lands 
available  for  lease  by  assembling  these 
lands  in  residential  developments  and 
providing  for  the  construction,  recon- 
struction, improvement,  alteration  or 
repair  of  public  facilities  to  service  im- 
provements on  the  lands  and  to  allow 
DHHL  to  develop  available  lands  for 
homestead,  commercial  and  multipur- 
pose projects  as  a  developer  or  with  a 
developer  agreement  and  to  allow 
DHHL  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for  these 
developments;  act  24.  1990  session  laws, 
to  reserve  to  DHHL  the  right  to  use 
any  Government-owned  water  which 
DHHL  deems  necessary  to  supply  agri- 
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culture  operations  on  homestead 
tracts.  If  the  water  is  not  covered  by  a 
water  license  Issued  by  DLNR;  act  305. 
1990  session  laws,  allow  year  term  and 
any  extension  grranted  shall  not  be  for 
more  than  199  years;  act  14.  1990  session 
laws,  to  allow  DHHL  to  manage  and 
dispose  of  any  acquired  lands,  or  any 
interest  therein,  ir.  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  Hawaiian 
home  lands;  act  150.  1990  session  laws, 
to  authorize  the  Hawaii  State  Depart- 
ment of  Land  and  Natural  Resources  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  long-term  res- 
idential leases,  not  exceeding  66  years, 
with  persons  who  reside  on  Kalawahine 
Lands.  O'ahu.  or  have  valid  permits  al- 
lowing them  to  reside  on  such  land,  or 
are  descendants  of  persons  who  law- 
fully resided  on  such  land  before  1934; 
act  349.  1990  session  laws,  to  declare 
that  the  policy  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  Act  shall  be  to  enable  na- 
tive Hawaiians  to  fully  support  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-determination  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Hawaiian  cul- 
ture. This  declaration  includes  as  pur- 
poses of  the  act  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  land  base,  expediting  the 
placement  of  native  Hawaiians  on  the 
land,  assuring  long-term  tenancy  to 
beneficiaries,  preventing  alienation  of 
the  lands,  providing  adequate  amounts 
of  water  and  supporting  infrastructure, 
and  providing  financial  support  and 
technical  assistance  to  beneficiaries. 
The  U.S.  Government  and  the  State  of 
Hawaii  acknowledge  this  public  trust 
and  affirm  their  fiduciary  duty  to  ad- 
minister the  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  J  Res  22 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  i73  Stat. 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
followlruc  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  leKislatlon:  Act  349  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1990. 

S.J.  Res.  23 
Resolved  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat. 
4 1,  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation  Act  305  of 
the  Session  I^aws  of  Hawaii.  1990 

S  J   Res.  24 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 


tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat. 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  man- 
ner required  for  Stat«  legislation:  Act  150  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1990. 

S.J.  Res  25 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  i73  Stat. 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  56  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1990. 

S.J.  Res.  26 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  24  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1990. 

S.J   Res  27 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat. 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation.  Act  14  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1990. 

S  J.  RES  28 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  283  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1989. 

S.J  Res  29 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat. 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  265  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1969. 

S  J  Res.  30 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 


Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat. 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  28  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1989. 

S.J.  Res.  31 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat. 
41.  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920,  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  36  of 
the  Session  of  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1987. 

S  J.  Res.  32 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  (73  Stat 
4).  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  249  of 
the  Session  of  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1986. 

S.J.  Res.  33 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18.  1959  i73  Stat. 
4 1,  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  85  of 
the  Session  of  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1986. 

S  J  Res  34 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into 
the  Union",  approved  March  18,  1959  i73  Stat. 
4 1,  the  United  States  hereby  consents  to  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act.  1920.  as  amended, 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the  man- 
ner required  for  State  legislation:  Act  16  of 
the  Session  of  Laws  of  Hawaii.  1986  • 


By   Mr.   HOLLLNGS   (for  himself. 

Mr.   DoDD.   Mr    DkConcini.   Mr. 

Cranston.     Mr.     Shelby.     Mr. 

BURDICK.  and  Mr.  SanforD): 
S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  intended 
to  affect  Congressional  and  Presi- 
dential elections;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

proposed  (X)N0RES810N.\L  A.NU  PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS    Mr.  President.  Rob- 
ert Bennett,  chief  counsel  to  the  Sen- 


ate Ethics  Committee's  "Keating  Five" 
inquisition,  has  the  swaggering  disposi- 
tion of  a  hound  dog  who  knows  he's 
treed  the  coon.  But  what  about  the  big 
ones  that  got  away''  When  the  commit- 
tee finishes  its  work  and  the  coonskins 
are  duly  nailed  to  the  wall,  let's  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  that  we  have  seriously 
addressed  the  scandal  of  Federal  cam- 
paign financing. 

The  real  story  isn't  the  "Keating 
Five"  so  much  as  the  "non-Keating 
95"— all  the  other  U.S.  Senators.  Fritz 
HOLLINOS  and  Strom  THim.MOND  in- 
cluded, who  pride  themselves  on  going 
to  bat  for  ordinary  constituents  and 
campaign  contributors  alike — of 
course,  many  of  the  latter  are  major 
industries  and  employers  in  our  home 
SUtes  One  thing  the  Keating  Five  and 
the  non-Keating  95  have  in  common:  A 
driving  need  to  raise  money  to  cover 
the  astronomical,  ever-escalating  costs 
of  winning  a  campaign  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Next  door  in  North  Carolina. 
Harvey  Gantt  recently  spent  $6  million 
losing  a  Senate  campaign;  it  took 
Jesse  Helms,  $10  million  to  just 
squeak  by.  Simply  put.  there  is  too 
much  money. 

To  that  end.  for  the  last  5  years.  I 
have  pushed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Constitution  as  follows: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  set  reason- 
able limits  on  campaign  expenditures  by,  in 
support  of.  or  in  opposition  to  any  candidate 
in  any  primary  or  other  election  for  federal 
office. 

Oh.  and  by  the  way,  I  have  heard  all 
the  arguments  about  a  constitutional 
amendment:  It  takes  too  long,  it  is 
overkill,  the  President  will  never  agree 
to  it.  That  is  all  just  so  much  eye- 
wash— or  perhaps  hogwash  is  a  better 
word.  We  have  been  working  on  a  stat- 
utory solution  to  our  campaign  finance 
excesses  for  20  years,  and  we  are  far- 
ther apart  than  ever. 

As  for  the  overkill  argument,  pick  up 
the  Constitution  and  read  it.  The  17th 
amendment,  the  19th  amendment,  the 
20th  amendment,  the  22d  amendment, 
the  23d  amendment,  the  24th  amend- 
ment, the  25th  amendment,  and  the 
26th  amendment  all  dealt  with  our 
electoral  process.  The  average  time 
from  the  proposal  of  the  amendment  to 
ratification  was  17'>2  months.  Finally, 
the  amendment  does  not  even  require 
the  President's  approval.  It  goes  di- 
rectly from  the  Congress  to  the  States. 

Meanwhile.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican reformers  have  gotten  bogged 
down  in  a  catfight  over  whether  to  re- 
strict political  action  committees  or  to 
allow  public  financing  of  campaigns. 
Both  sides  utterly  miss  the  point.  The 
challenge  is  not  to  find  fairer  or  less 
corrupting  ways  to  raise  the  obscene 
sums  that  fuel  Federal  campaigns.  The 
challenge  is  to  impose  strict  limits  on 
how  much  total  money  a  candidate 
may  spend. 

Of  course,  this  was  precisely  the  bi- 
partisan objective  of  the  Federal  Elec- 


tion Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  which  were  passed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  signed  by  a  Repub- 
lican President.  Regrettably,  this  legis- 
lation was  gutted  by  the  Supreme 
Courts  1976  ruling  in  Buckley  versus 
Valeo.  In  the  face  of  spirited  dissents. 
the  Court  drew  a  bizarre  distinction  be- 
tween campaign  spending  and  cam- 
paign giving.  For  first  amendment  rea- 
sons, the  Court  struck  down  limits  on 
campaign  spending.  But  it  upheld  lim- 
its on  campaign  contributions  on  the 
grounds  that  "the  governmental  inter- 
est in  preventing  corruption  and  the 
appearance  of  corruption  "  outweighs 
considerations  of  free  sE>eech." 

Now.  wh.v  that  same  test — "the  gov- 
ernmental interest  in  preventing  cor- 
ruption and  the  appearance  of  corrup- 
tion"— does  not  overwhelm.] ngly  justify 
limits  on  campaign  spending  is  some- 
thing I  have  never  understood.  The 
Court  committed  an  even  graver  error 
by  striking  down  spending  limits  as  a 
threat  to  free  speech.  The  fact  is, 
spending  limits  in  Federal  campaigns 
would  act  to  restore  the  free  speech 
that  has  been  eroded  by  Buckley. 

After  all.  as  a  practical  reality,  what 
Buckley  says  is:  Yes,  if  you  have  per- 
sonal wealth,  then  you  have  the  ability 
to  get  on  television,  you  have  freedom 
of  speech.  But  if  you  do  not  have  per- 
sonal wealth  or  ready  access  to  big 
money,  then  you  are  denied  the  ability 
to  mount  an  effective  paid-media  cam- 
paign. Instead  of  freedom  of  speech. 
you  have  only  the  freedom  to  shut  up. 

Buckley  created  a  double  bind.  It 
upheld  restrictions  on  campaign  con- 
tributions, but  struck  down  restric- 
tions on  how  much  candidates  with 
deep  pockets  can  spend.  The  Court  ig- 
nored the  practical  reality  that  if  my 
opponent  has  only  $100,000  to  spend  in  a 
race  and  I  have  $1  million,  then  I  can 
dominate  the  airwaves  and  dictate  the 
terms  of  the  election  debate. 

Our  urgent  task  is  to  right  the  injus- 
tice of  Buckley  by  empowering  Con- 
gress to  impose  caps  on  Federal  cam- 
paign spending.  All  of  us  on  Capitol 
Hill  are  painfully  aware  of  the  uncon- 
trolled escalation  of  campaign  spend- 
ing, with  the  average  cost  of  a  Senate 
race  skyrocketing  from  $1.1  million  in 
1980  to  more  than  $4  million  in  1990.  To 
come  up  with  that  $4  million,  a  Sen- 
ator must  raise  money  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $12,000  a  week  every  week  of 
this  6-year  term.  Fundraisers  used  to 
be  arranged  around  the  Senate  sched- 
ule; nowadays,  the  Senate  schedule  is 
arranged  to  accommodate  fundraisers. 
This  obsession  with  money  distracts  us 
from  the  people's  business.  At  worst — 
as  the  Keating  caper  illustrates — it  ap- 
pears to,  and  often  does,  corrupt  and 
degrade  the  entire  political  process. 

Unlike  the  various  partisan  alter- 
natives being  debated,  my  constitu- 
tional amendment  approach— which 
garnered  53  votes  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress— attacks    the    root    of   the    cam- 


paign finance  mess  and  not  just  the 
branches.  Once  we  clamp  down  with 
overall  spending  limits,  then  it  matters 
little  whether  you  get  campaign  money 
from  industry  groups,  from  PAC's. 
from  individuals,  or  from  your  own 
pocket.  It  will  be  a  controlled— and 
presumably  reasonable — amount  any 
way  you  cut  it.  And  we  will  be  able  to 
account  for  every  dollar  coming  in  and 
every  dollar  going  out. 

In  Buckley,  the  Supreme  Court  pre- 
scribed a  bogus  "if  you  have  the  money 
you  can  talk"  version  of  free  speech. 
My  constitutional  amendment  would 
ensure  equal  freedom  of  expression  for 
all  who  seek  Federal  office.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  ensure  that  the 
rich  could  not  buy  public  office:  it 
would  create  a  more  level  playing  field 
for  challengers;  and  it  would  rem  in 
candidates'  run-amok  obsession  with 
raising  bucks. 

I  will  renew  my  fight  for  spending 
limits  m  the  102d  Congress,  and  the 
conditions  are  ripe  for  success  this 
time  around.  For  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  fed  up.  its  time  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.« 


By  Mr  PRESSLER 
S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  months  of  November  1991. 
and  November  1992.  as  "National  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

national  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  MONTH 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  have  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
month  of  November  in  1991  and  1992.  as 
National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  becoming  more 
and  more  common.  Four  million  Amer- 
icans and  nearly  half  of  all  nursing 
home  residents  suffer  from  Alz- 
heimer's. Estimates  indicate  that  by 
the  next  century  approximately  14  mil- 
lion Americans  will  have  Alzheimer's 
disease.  This  means  that  one  in  every 
three  families  will  be  affected  by  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

Encouraging  progress  was  made  dur- 
ing the  101st  Congress  m  the  fight 
against  Alzheimer's  disease.  Funding 
for  Alzheimer's  disease  research  was 
increased  by  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion, to  a  level  ot  $247  million  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  This  represented  a  67-percenl 
increase  from  previous  funding  levels. 
The  Home  Health  Care  and  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Amendments  of  1990.  signed 
into  law  on  November  15.  1990  enacted 
important  provisions  from  the  Com- 
prehensive Alzheimer  Assistance.  Re- 
search and  Education  [CARE]  bill 
which  I  worked  on  for  many  years. 
This  legislation  will  expand  Alz- 
heimer's disease  research  centers,  au- 
thorize a  State  matching  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  services  to  Alzheimer's 
victims  and  their  families,  and  make 
certain  university  medical  centers  eli- 
gible for  grants  from  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging. 
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Alzheimer's  disease  costs  our  Nation 
$90  hillion  every  year  Just  to  provide 
loriK  term  care  for  its  victims.  Unfortu- 
nately public  programs  such  as  Medi- 
care and  piivate  insurance  do  not  pro- 
vide ( oveiAtr^  tor  most  of  the  afflicted 
families  ThousAnits  .f  families  in  my 
State  oi  Simth  I).iK<it,i  and  across  the 
country  must  i  ope  with  caring  for  a 
loved  one  who  has  Alzheimer's  disease. 
Our  only  hope  is  to  find  a  treatment  of 
cure  through  research  findings.  The 
substantial  increase  in  1991  appropria- 
tions should  help  to  offset  the  tremen- 
dous costs  associated  with  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month 
iS  intended  to  create  a  national  aware- 
ness of  the  extent  to  which  Alzheimer's 
disease  adversely  affects  our  society. 
Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  brain  disorder 
that  is  not  a  normal  part  of  the  aging 
process.  It  affects  more  and  more  peo- 
ple In  our  society  and  cost.s  us  billions 
of  dollars  every  year. 

This  resolution  also  allows  us  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  tribute  to  all  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  have  developed  sup- 
port networks  and  research  projects 
across  the  country  dedicated  to  com- 
bating all  aspects  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease These  organizations  are  the  key 
to  a  medical  breakthrough  which  could 
cure  this  horrible  disease  once  and  for 
all. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution  in  previous 
years.  If  the  recent  progress  made  on 
Alzheimer's-related  legislation  Is  any 
indication,  I  hope  there  will  be  as  much 
or  more  support  agam  this  year.  Our 
elderly  population  Is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Because  of  this,  it  is  essential  that 
we  continue  to  progress  in  our  efforts 
to  fight  Alzheimer's  disease.  Let  us 
again  dedicate  tJie  month  of  November 
as  Alzheimer  s  Disease  Month  to  the 
researchers  who  are  striving  to  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

Mr  PrfBirtent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  ap- 
pear in  t-he  Record  following  my  re- 
marks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion w««  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J   Res  36 

Whereas  over  4  million  Unlt«d  States  citi- 
zens are  affected  by  Alzheimer's  disease,  a 


surprisingly  common  dcKenerative  disease 
which  attacks  the  brain.  Impairs  memory 
and  thinking,  alters  behavior,  and  renders 
its  victims  Incapable  of  self  care; 

Whereas  It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  2lBt  century.  Alzheimer's  disease  will 
strike  14  million  United  States  citizens,  af- 
fecting one  In  every  three  families: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  a  nor- 
mal consequence  of  aging,  but  a  disorder  of 
the  brain  for  which  no  cause  has  been  deter- 
mined and  no  treatment  or  cure  has  been 
found; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  Is  the  quin- 
tessential long-term  care  problem,  requiring 
constant  full-time  care  for  it.s  victims,  who 
can  suffer  from  the  disease  for  3  to  20  years, 
at  a  total  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  of  at 
least  S90  billion: 

Whereas  families  of  Alzheimer's  patients 
bear  the  overwhelming  physical,  emotional, 
and  financial  burden  of  care,  and  neither 
public  programs,  including  medicare,  nor 
private  insurance  provide  protection  for 
most  of  these  families: 

Whereas  80  percent  of  all  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients receive  care  in  their  own  homes; 

Whereas  nearl.v  half  of  all  residents  of 
nursing  homes  suffer  from  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease or  some  other  form  of  dementia;  and 

Whereas  increased  national  awareness  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  and  recognition  of  na- 
tional onranizatlons  such  as  the  Alzheimer's 
Association  may  stimulate  increased  com- 
mitment to  long-term  care  services  to  sup- 
port Alzheimer's  patients  and  their  families 
and  a  RTeater  investment  in  research  to  dis- 
cover methods  to  prevent  the  disease,  delay 
its  onset,  and  eventually  to  find  a  cure  for 
the  disease'  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ol  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  months  of  No- 
vember 1991.  and  November  1992.  are  des- 
ignated as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month."  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  months  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  13— TO 
REFER  THE  BILL  S.  46  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr   INOUYE  submitted  the  following 
resolution;   which   was  referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  13 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  iS.  46i  entitled  A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Sascha  Glade 
Weinzhelmer.  Jean  Welnzhelmer  Jansen. 
Doris  Alexa  Weinzheimer.  Walter  Richard 
Weinzhelmer.  and  the  estate  of  Walter 
Weinzheimer  "  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is 


referred  to  the  Chief  JuJkp  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  The  Chief  Judge  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equi- 
table, against  the  United  States,  or  a  gratu- 
ity and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equi- 
tably due  to  the  claimants  from  the  United 
States. 
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FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  CHILDREN 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate complete  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday, 
January  15;  that  following  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for 
routine  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  2:30 
P  M 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  as  under  the 
previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:52  p.m..  recessed  until  Tuesday. 
January  15.  1991.  at  2:30  p  m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  January  14.  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

JAMES  EDWARD  DENNY  OF  MARVUAND  TO  BE  AN  A8- 
BISTANT  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATE.VTS  AND  TRADt 
MARKS   VICE  RENE  DESLXXJETEOTMEYER  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

JIM  E  TARRO  OP  NE»-  MEXICYl  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  HOUSINO  AND  LTIBAN  DEVEl>OPMENT 
VICE  CLAIRE  E    FREEMAN    RESIGNED 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 

HUMANmER 

MIKISO  HANE  OF  ILLINOIS  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HVMANITIES  FOR  A  TQIM 
EXPmiNO  JANUARY  IB  19M.  VHCE  LBON  RICHARD  KAS8 
TERM  EXPIRED 

WILLLAM  E  STRICKl^AND  JR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COLTiCIL  ON  THE  ARTS 
FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  SEPTEMBER  X  IMS.  VICE  PHYl.iJ8 
P   BERNr\    TERM  EXPIRED 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OK  PF.NN.SYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 

Mr  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  worW's 
children  are  our  future  and  among  its  rrwst 
vulnerable  citizens  However,  these  young 
people  sutler  from  profound  poverty,  hunger, 
and  illness 

In  an  article  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, Kenneth  L.  Klothen,  the  executive  di- 
reclor  of  the  Philadelphia  based  advocacy 
group  Children's  Rights  International,  dis- 
cusses the  futility  of  addressing  the  needs  of 
the  world's  children  as  an  isolated  group  In- 
stead, he  argues  the  need  for  solutions  that 
address  head-on  the  larger  problems  facing 
their  societies 

Mr.  Klottien's  article  is  reprinted  below,  and 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Now  Let'.'s  Lk)  Something  About  the 

World's  Children 

(By  Kenneth  L,  Klothen i 

The  World  Summit  for  Children  ended  last, 
month  with  an  unprecedented  commilment 
by  world's  leader.s  to  improve  the  quaiily  of 
life  for  tens  of  millions  of  children  beset  by 
hunger,  illness,  neglect  and  continual  pov- 
erty Bui  the  surr.mit  left  unasked  three  par- 
ticularly troublinK  questions  for  the  United 
States,  tfiven  our  frequent  and  generous  sup- 
port for  regimes  with  appallins  records  m 
<  arlnK  for  their  own  children. 

WHERE  WILL  THE  MONEY  COME  FROM'' 

The  summit  declaration  speaks  vaguely  of 
■'international  cooperation  '  in  a  worldwide 
effort  for  child  sui-vival.  protection  and 
growth,  along  with  a  ■broad  and  durable  so- 
lution to  the  external  debt  problem  '  of  the 
Third  World  But  this  flies  in  the  face  of  de- 
mands made  by  the  United  -States  and  other 
creditor  countries  for  austerity  measures  in 
developing  nations- spending  cuts  that  re- 
duce Rovemmenlal  support  for  the  kind  of 
education,  public  health  and  other  programs 
called  for  by  the  summit 

The  two  goals  of  increased  austerity  to  as- 
sure continued  debt  services  and  a  solution 
ho  the  debt  crisis  that  assists  rather  than 
punishes  children,  are  simply  incompatible 
Without  substantial  economic  adjustment  in 
the  form  of  actual  debt  forgiveness,  the 
promises  made  to  the  world's  children  in 
New  York  will  prove  empty 

Instead  of  compelling  price  increases  for 
basic  marliet  basket  goods,  massive  layoffs 
from  public-sector  jobs  and  diminished  gov- 
ernment involvement  in  public  welfare. 
International  creditors  could  forgive  debt  in 
return  for  investment  In  programs  targeting 
children's  needs  Such  a  "debt  for  invest- 
ment in  children  "  swap  was  recently  pro- 
posed by  Defence  for  Children  International, 
an  advocacy  group 

But  it  makes  little  sense  to  only  forgive 
debt  for  new  initiatives,  or  to  limit  qualify- 
ing programs  to  those  aimed  solely  at  chil- 
dren   We  will  not  solve  the  problem  by  pro- 


moting material  assistance  to  children 
whose  parents'  jobs,  housing  and  ability  l« 
purchase  basic  foodstuffs  have  been  simulta- 
neously elim.inated  The  developed  nations 
must  simply  bite  the  bullet  and  begin  to 
credit  against  debt  all  legitim.ate  programs 
that  support  minimal  living,  educational  and 
health  standards  for  people  in  the  developing 
world 

HOW  WILL  THE  MONEY  BE  DISTRIBUTED" 

Without  tackling  distribution  issues,  much 
of  this  aid  will  never  reach  the  children  who 
need  It,  We  must  build  m  mechanisms  to  as- 
sure that  acid  reaches  its  targets 

In  miany  countries  supported  by  the  United 
.^tal*s.  food  and  other  aid  is  used  for  politi- 
tal  purp<.)ses  and  distributed  by  the  military. 
In  El  Salvador,  for  example,  the  Army  dis- 
tributes food  and  medical  aid  as  part  of  its 
Civic  .Action  Campaign,  designed  to  win  the 
ioyalty  of — or.  failing,  that  to  monitor  and 
control  — the  rural  population  In  Guatemala 
the  Situation  is  similar  These  institutions 
have  their  agendas,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  children's  welfare.  They  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  to  funnel  new  assistance  to  chil- 
dren's needs. 

Instead,  international  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations  (NGOsi  should  be 
tapped.  In  assessing  the  results  of  programs 
accepted  for  debt  relief,  creditors  should  em- 
ploy organizations  such  as  UNICEF  as  inde- 
pendent monitors, 

in  countries  where  the  problem  is  as  much 
the  repressiveness  of  the  government  as  its 
inefficiency,  NGOs  should  be  designated  to 
receive  portions  of  our  foreign  aid  funds.  In 
Latin  America,  for  example,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  extensive  grass-roots  community 
development  programs,  as  do  many  of  the 
Protestant  denommations, 

Major  non-denominational  relief  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  UN,  agencies,  are  also  like- 
ly to  have  distribution  systems  in  place  that 
do  not  exact  cooperation  with  a  repressive 
regime  as  the  price  of  nutritional,  medical  or 
educational  help. 

The  United  States  should  immediately  set 
aside  10  percent  of  the  econom.ic  aid  to  devel- 
oping countries  it  targets  for  children's  wel- 
fare to  be  distributed  through  such  NGOs  An 
even  larger  percentage  of  aid  to  countries 
with  poor  human  rights  records  should  be  re- 
served for  NGOs 

In  addition,  any  debt  relief  plan  for  coun- 
tries identified  as  hum.an  rights  violators 
should  require  a  similar  set-aside  by  the  of- 
fending government.  In  this  way,  we  can 
avoid  making  the  new  children  programs 
cash  cows  to  be  milked  by  corrupt  and  re- 
pressive governments  and  militaries, 

WHAT  ABOUT  CHILD  SOLDIERS':' 

In  poor  rural  villages  and  urban  slums  in 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  the  military 
often  recruits  soldiers  by  pulling  up  to  a 
school  or  dance  hall,  grabbing  young  boys 
and  throwing  them  onto  a  waiting  truck 
Children  as  young  as  15  may  be  inducted, 
often  because  their  parents  are  so  afraid  of 
the  military  that  they  will  not  come  forward 
with  proof  of  the  child's  age.  Insurgent 
groups  may  not  be  any  better — children  as 
young  as  12  have  been  seen  serving  as  com- 
batants in  El  Salvador's  FMLN  guerrillas 


Tragically,  this  assault  on  children  was 
ratified  in  Article  39  of  the  recently  adoptee 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child,  which 
peiTnits  countries  to  draft  children  as  young 
as  12  years  old  into  their  armed  forces 
Shamefully,  the  United  States  was  a  prin- 
cipal proponent  of  this  sfiockmgiy  low  age 
limitation,  which  the  convention's  original 
drafters  set  at  18 

If  the  world  is  serious  about  protecting 
children,  there  can  be  no  roomi  m  It  for  15- 
year-old  soldiers  An  international  effort  to 
promote  children  s  welfare  ought  to  start  by 
plugging  this  gaping  hole  m  the  convention. 
There  is  no  point  in  producing  healthier,  bet- 
ter-educated teenagers  to  further  swell  the 
ranks  of  militaries  that  are  already  too  big 
and  too  powerful  Aid  should  be  conditioned 
on  a  country's  forswearing  the  induction  of 
children  into  armed  service. 

The  sight  of  hundreds  of  world  leaders 
gathered  at  the  United  Nations  to  pledge  ac- 
tion to  Improve  children's  lives  was  moving 
and  heartening.  The  focus  must  now  shift 
from  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  world 
sumimitry  to  the  dollar's  and  cents  of  debt  re- 
lief and  foreign  aid.  It  is  m  that  forum  that 
the  questions  not  asked  ir.  New  York  must  be 
raised,  and  m  which  the  answers  to  these 
questions  will  count  so  much. 


TOXIC  LEAD  POLLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

oy  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ."iTIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 

Mr,  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  ean\ 
1970'S,  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  a 
vanety  of  steps  to  reduce  sources  of  toxic  lead 
pollution.  The  total  amount  of  lead  used  as  an 
additive  to  gasoline  and  mtenor  paini  has 
been  significantly  decreased 

Unfortunately,  there  is  still  a  tremendous 
amount  of  lead  dust  in  the  environrnent  The 
combustion  of  leaded  gasoline  has  left  the  soil 
in  our  cities  highly  contaminated  with  lead 
Similarly,  peeling  and  detenorating  paint  m  our 
housing  stock  [xovides  a  continued  source  of 
lead  exposure  for  our  Nation's  children 

We  lack  readily  available,  effective  ways  to 
atiate  lead  contamination  in  txiuses.  In  cases 
wtTere  well  intended  but  unskilled  persons 
have  attempted  to  remove  lead-based  paint  by 
burning  or  sanding,  the  result  has  been  to  ac- 
tually irxirease  the  available  lead  dust  in  the 
environment. 

Returning  lead-poisoned  children  to  an  im- 
properfy  atated  environment  actually  puts 
them  at  greater  threat  for  increased  neuro- 
logical innpairment. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  has 
testified  that  small  shifts  in  the  distribution  of 
intelligence  scores  in  relation  to  lead  expo- 
sure, quadruple  the  number  of  children  sconng 
below  the  normal  level.  Adolescents  wfio  re- 
ceived low  lead  exposures  some  1 1  years 
prior  showed  a  sevenfold  greater  high  school 


•  This   "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  flcKjr 
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dropout  rale  than  their  peers'  and  were  si« 
times  mofe  likety  to  have  reading  disabilities 

This  IS  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  future  of  our  Nation 

The  tnll  which  I  am  introducing  authonzes 
research  and  evaluation  programs  tor  monitor- 
ing, detecting,  and  abating  lead  bas€td  paml 
and  other  lead  exposure  hazards  in  housing 
This  research  wiH  advance  our  atxlity  tn  deal 
with  ttie  totally  preventable  problem  ot  child- 
hood lead  poisoning 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 


SOVIET  CRACKDOWN  IN 
.    LITHUANIA 

HON.  DANTE  B.  F.ASCEU 

Of  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  con- 
demn the  tragic  events  m  Lithuania  this  week- 
end wt>en  Soviet  troops,  under  the  guise  ot 
maintaining  order,  attempted  to  impose  Soviet 
rule  over  the  derrxsncratically  elected  goverrv 
ment  there  This  brutal  military  crackdown, 
which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  a  least  13 
Luthuanian  civilians  and  left  at  least  140 
wounded,  is  deplorable  and  represents  the 
most  serious  sett)ack  for  ttie  efforts  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  to  assert  their  independence 
after  50  years  of  Soviet  ocxupxation 

I  wekx)me  President  Bush's  condemnation 
ot  the  Soviet  action  and  urge  him  to  convey  to 
Pres'dent  Gort>achev  m  the  strongest  possible 
terms.  American  support  for  the  irxlependence 
o(  Lithuania,  as  well  as  Latvia  and  Estonia 
This  support  IS  premised  on  the  long-held 
American  policy  ot  nonrecognition  ot  tlie  So- 
viet annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  m  1941.  a 
policy  which  I  fully  suf)port  We  sfwuld  remain 
steadfast  in  our  commitment  to  self-determin.i 
tion  for  thie  Lithuanian.  Latvian  and  Estonian 
people  I  urge  the  Soviet  leadership,  in  compli 
ance  with  tfieir  Helsinki  obligations  to  resolve 
their  dispc/tes  with  I  ithuama  and  tiTe  other  Bal- 
tic States  peacefully  and  retrain  from  the  fur- 
ther use  ot  military  force 

I  am  alarmed  ttTat  the  Soviet  policy  of  re- 
form initiated  by  President  Gorbacfiev  may  be 
in  ttie  process  of  being  stalled  and.  indeed  re- 
versed, but  I  am  heartened  by  the  lact  that  the 
newly  constituted  Council  of  ttie  Federation,  at 
an  emergency  session  on  Saturday,  resolved 
that  the  Baltic  question  sfioukj  be  resolved 
through  peaceful  means,  noi  tfie  use  ot  force 
While  President  Gortsachev  has  maintained 
that  he  did  not  order  the  use  of  military  force 
in  Lithuania,  as  President  ot  tt>e  U  S  S  R  he 
must  use  his  political  and  moral  auttx)rity  to 
ensure  that  this  crisis  is  resolved  peacefully 

Mr  Speaker,  how  ironic  triat  this  crackdown 
^las  occurred  now  wtien,  lor  the  first  time  in 
modern  history,  the  worW  community,  includ- 
irtg  ttie  Soviet  Union,  hias  taken  a  princip<es 
stand  against  naked  aggression  The  Sioviet 
UnK)n  ^las  rightly  joined  the  international  coali- 
tion in  Its  condemnation  of  the  brutal  Iraqi  in- 
vasion and  annexation  of  Kuwait  arxl.  at  the 
same  time,  apparently  ordered  troops  to  vio- 
lently impose  Soviet  rule  m  Lithuania,  a  coun- 
try that  the  LJ  S  S  R    invaded  and  occupted  50 
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years  ago  Just  as  we  will  not  remain  silent  in 
the  lact  of  Iraqi  aggression,  we  must  not  allow 
these  latest  Soviet  acts  to  go  uncfiallenged 

Despite  the  many  different  internal  problems 
lacing  tfie  Soviet  Union  and  tfie  instability 
such  problems  generate,  tfie  Soviet  Govern- 
ment continues  to  be  bound,  under  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  international  law.  to  respect 
hurruin  rights  and  self-determination  and  to  re- 
frain I'om  the  use  of  force  against  peaceful 
demonstrators  We  in  tfie  United  States  will 
continue  to  hoW  Soviet  leaders  accountable  to 
these  international  obligations  and  invite  the 
world  communrty  to  do  so  as  well. 


January  14,  1991 


January  14,  1991 


THE  SUPPORT  OV  AMERICANS  FOR 
WAR  IN   MIDDLK  EAST  IS  SnPT 

HON.  CARROLL  HIBBARD,  JR. 

nh   KhS  ;■:  1  Kl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moyidau.  January  14.  1991 

Mr.  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker,  by  votes  of  52 
to  47  in  the  Senate  and  ?50  to  183  m  the 
House  ot  Representatives,  a  divided  Congress 
last  Saturday  voted  to  give  President  George 
Bush  tfie  power  to  initiate  an  attack  on  Iraq  if 
It  tails  to  witfidraw  from  Kuwait  by  torrxirrow  at 
midnight 

I  was  one  ot  the  House  Members  speaking 
and  voting  to  give  our  President  that  authority 

I  grew  up  in  Ashland.  KY,  and  attended 
Gondii  Elementary  School.  Putnam  Junior 
High  School  and  Ashland  High  School — 1945- 
53  The  newspaper  I  grew  up  reading  was  tfie 
Daily  independent  in  Ashland 

An  editorial  yesterday  m  Ashland's  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Sunday  Independent,  is  a  very 
well-written  viewpoint  which  expresses  tfie 
opnions  of  many  Americans  as  we  approach 
tomorrows  deadline 

The  editorial  represents  tfie  opinon  of  tfie 
Sunday  Independents  editorial  tKiard.  corrv 
posed  ot  president  and  publisher.  John  W  Del 
Santo,  editor  Wickhffe  R  Powell,  managing 
f?ditor.  Mike  Relitord.  local  news  editor  Paul 
Gottbrath.  and  editorial  p>age  editor.  John  Can- 
non II 

The  edftonal  lollows: 

While  Conifress  has  approved  a  resolution 
that.  In  effect.  Is  a  declaration  of  war 
atfalnst  Iraq,  the  closeness  of  the  votes  In  the 
House  and  the  Senate  reflects  the  feelings  of 
this  nation  about  the  possibility  of  war  in 
the  Middle  E^l.  As  a  people,  we  are  divided 
on  the  necessity  of  abandonlnR  sanctions  and 
KolnK  to  war— and  we  are  liliely  to  tiecome 
more  divided  if  lar^e  numtiers  of  younK 
American  men  and  women  begrin  losing  their 
lives  in  the  desert. 

The  support  of  the  American  people  for 
war  in  the  Middle  East  is  soft  While  an  As- 
sociated Press  poll  found  that  90  percent  of 
AmerU'Ans  see  at  least  one  good  reason  for 
going  to  war  against  Iraq,  only  44  percent  of 
the  respondents  favored  going  to  war  after 
Tuesday's  deadline  Half  the  respondents  fa- 
vored giving  sanctions  more  time  to  worlt. 

Americans  historicAlly  have  little  taste  for 
war.  and  support  can  t)e  expected  to  drr)p 
dramatically  soon  after  the  fighting  begins 
Let's  not  confuse  Iraq  with  Granada  or  Pan- 
ama—If fighting  breaks  out.  this  will  t>e  a 
bloody  battle 

Despite  the  United  Nations'  ultimatum  for 
Iraq  to  get  out  of  Kuwait  by  Jan    15.  and  de- 


spite the  approval  by  Congress  for  President 
Bush  to  use  force  if  necessary,  we  find  no 
compelling  reason  for  the  U  S  and  its  allies 
to  atMindon  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  and 
go  to  war  after  Tuesday 

During  the  i:()ngres.s!(.nal  dehat-e,  many 
meml^ers  who  supported  the  war  resolution 
iom pared  Saddam  Hus,spln  to  Adolf  Hitler  If 
Hussein  Is  not  stopped  now.  they  argued,  he 
will  have  to  f)e  stopped  later,  the  world  must 
not  malse  the  mistalce  with  Hu-ssein  that  it 
did  with  Hitler 

But  the  analogy  is  not  entirely  accurate 
The  United  SUtes  did  nothing  while  the  Ger- 
man army  consumed  most  of  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan's army  attacked  Manchuria  Up  until 
the  day  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked  Dec.  7. 
1941.  a  majority  of  American?  believed  World 
War  II  was  not  America's  concern 

When  Saddam  Hussein  s  army  marched 
into  Kuwait  on  Aug  3,  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  reacted  immediately 
At  the  urging  of  President  Bush,  the  United 
Nations  Imposed  the  most  complete  and  ef- 
fective economic  sanctions  against  an  ag- 
gressor nation  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  The  first  American  troops  arrived  in 
the  Saudi  Arabian  desert  within  days  after 
the  Kuwaiti  invasion  If  Saddam  Hussein  had 
visions  of  attacking  Saudi  Arabia,  the  mutll- 
natlonal  military  force  amassed  against  Iraq 
curtailed  those  plans  The  nation  s  reaction 
to  German  and  Japanese  aggression  in  the 
late  19308  was  to  do  nothing;  its  reaction  to 
Iraqi  aggression  was  Immediate,  forceful  and 
effective. 

The  status  quo  has  changed  little  in  the 
Middle  E^st  since  August  Iraq  has  not  taken 
any  more  territory  than  It  held  Just  hours 
after  It  invaded  Kuwait  Most  military  ex- 
perts agree  that  the  Iraqi  army  poses  no 
threat  to  Saudi  Arabia 

Meanwhile,  the  economic  sanctions  have 
stopped  the  flow  of  goods  in  and  out  of  Iraq 
Saddam  Hussein  no  longer  receives  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  his  nation  once  earned  from 
the  sale  of  oil  to  western  nations  He  no 
longer  receives  either  the  food  necessary  to 
feed  his  people  or  the  military  equipment 
needed  by  his  army. 

Only  two  things  have  changed  significantly 
since  August  One  is  that  the  foreign  hos- 
tages held  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  have  been  re- 
leased The  other  is  that  the  United  Nations. 
at  the  urging  of  President  Bush,  has  estab- 
lished an  artificial  deadline  for  Iraq  to  pull 
out  of  Kuwait 

Why  did  the  United  States  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  suddenly  decide 
sanctions  would  not  work""  The  administra- 
tion realized  when  it  adopted  that  policy  in 
August  that  sanctions  would  take  time  Why 
has  it  lost  patience''  There  Is  nothing  magi- 
cal about  Jan  15  that  requires  this  nation  to 
abandon  diplomacy  and  the  lime  needed  for 
a  peaceful  solution  and  U\  choose  war. 

President  Bush  has  talked  much  about  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  bringing  about  a  'new 
world  order  "  But  there  is  nothing  new  about 
nations  settling  their  differences  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. That  approach  is  as  old  as  history 
Itself  If  there  is  a  "new  world  order,  "  our 
hope  is  that  it  will  bring  about  a  world 
where  differences  among  nations  are  settled 
peacefully 

War  always  should  be  the  last  option  Giv- 
ing sanctions  time  to  work  will  mean  Amer 
lean  soldiers  will  have  to  spend  more  lime  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  but  it  also  may  mean 
they  all  will  come  home  alive 

Perhaps  congressional  approval  of  the  war 
resolution  will  convince  Saddam  Hussein 
that  he  has  little  choice  but  to  pull  out  of 
Kuwait   or   face   destruction,    but   we  re    not 


counting  on  it.  Saddam  Hussein  may  have 
started  the  Gulf  crisis,  but  the  decision 
whether  It  becomes  a  bloody  war  now  rests 
with  President  Bush. 

George  Bush,  a  former  fighter  pilot  whose 
plane  was  shot  down  during  World  War  U. 
knows  firsthand  the  horrors  of  war.  We  pray 
thai  he  will  not  send  young  American  men 
and  women  to  die  for  oil  in  the  Middle  £^st 
until  It  becomes  abundantly  clear  that  sanc- 
tions will  not  work  Now.  that  Is  far  from 
certain  Until  there  is  an  answer  to  that 
question.  President  Bush  must  practice  pa- 
tience and  diplomacy— he  muft  ,^ive  peace  a 
chani  e. 


WTPP  LAND  WITHDRAWAL 
EXTENSION  ACT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OK  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to 
introduce  legislation  of  extreme  impwrtance  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  New  Mexicans  and 
the  Nation  as  a  vyhole  concerning  the  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste. 

The  Departnnent  of  the  Intenor  may  soon 
approve  the  Department  of  Energy's  1989  ap- 
plication to  modify  Public  Land  Order  6403 
concerning  the  "Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant" 
[WIPP]— a  DOE  facility  in  Carlsbad,  NM,  for 
the  disposal  ot  transuranic  waste  produced 
and  stored  at  its  defense  facilities  in  10 
States.  The  proposed  modification  woukj  allow 
DOE  to  t)egin  transporting  transuranic  waste 
to  the  WIPP  site  without  appropriate  safe- 
guards. The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
woukJ  extend  wittiout  nxxjification  Public  Land 
Order  6403,  which  removed  10,000  acres  of 
potilc  land  in  Carlsbad  for  research  and  de- 
velopnnent  purposes  in  connection  with  WIPP 
and  which  speafically  prohibited  tfie  use  or 
occupancy  of  ttie  lands  for  tfie  transportation, 
storage,  or  bunal  of  any  radioactive  materials. 
PuWtc  Land  Order  6403  expires  June  29, 
1991. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  for  several 
reasons.  First,  my  No.  l  concern  has  always 
been  that  WIPP  be  safe  and  that  the  health 
and  safety  ol  New  Mexicans  be  protected.  In 
my  support  of  WIPP  I  have  consistently  de- 
manded that  two  conditons  be  met: 

First,  full  compliance  with  EPA  standards 
before  any  waste  is  brought  to  WIPP;  and 
second,  ttiat  adequate  funds  be  appropriated 
to  ensure  sale  transportation  routes  and  emer- 
gency response  preparedness. 

Under  an  administrative  land  witfxlrawal,  tfie 
crtizens  of  New  Mexico  fiave  no  guarantee 
that  such  safety  conditions  or  transportation 
needs  will  be  met.  This  bill  wouW  give  Con- 
gress the  chance  to  ensure  tfiat  adequate 
health  and  safety  provisions  are  mandated 
arxl  transportation  funds  are  authorized 
through  legislatjon. 

Second,  the  Department  of  the  Intenor  sim- 
ply does  not  have  the  expertise  and  must  not 
be  alkjwed  to  make  a  decision  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  public  consequence  concerning  the 
transport  and  disposal  of  nuclear  waste — this 
IS  a  decision  ttiat  should  be  made  by  ttie  U.S. 
Congress.  This  bill  woukj  give  Congress  sole 
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auttx>rify   to  proceed   with   WIPP   land  with- 
drawal. 

Third,  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  ttie  Nation's  citi- 
zens through  WIPP  land  wittxjrawal  legisla- 
tion. Congress  should  not  and  must  not  for- 
sake this  responsibility  by  leaving  such  a  dea- 
sion  to  the  administrative  branch.  This  legisla- 
tion would  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
maintain  its  legislative  prerogative. 

Fourth,  the  existing  administrative  land  wittv 
drawal.  Public  Land  Order  6403,  is  due  to  ex- 
pire June  29.  1991.  This  will  would  extend 
without  modifK^tion  Public  Land  Order  6403, 
thereby  ensunng  that  tfie  WIPP  site  is  pro- 
tected until  Congress  completes  action  on 
WIPP  land  withdrawal  legislation. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Energy  wouW  be 
breaking  faith  with  the  New  Mexico  congres- 
sional delegation  and  the  State  government  by 
proceeding  with  an  administrative  wittidrawal. 
The  DOE  stated  on  several  occasions  that  it 
woukj  prefer  legislative  larxJ  witfidrawal  and 
woukJ  proceed  with  administrative  withdrawal 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Tfie  fate  of  WIPP  should 
not  be  decided  by  last  resort  measures  and 
the  DOE  must  complete  several  items  on  its 
safety  checklist  before  Congress  can  respon- 
sit>ly  consider  legislative  withdrawal. 

In  view  of  the  safety  issues  left  unresolved 
and  otfier  cntical  issues,  the  DOE  shoukj  will- 
ingly withdraw  its  applrcation  to  modify  Public 
Land  Order  6403.  This  legislation  will  mandate 
an  extension  of  Public  Land  Order  6403  with- 
out any  modifications.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  take  swift  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. For  the  RECXJRD,  I  have  attached  letters 
of  support  from  major  environmental  organiza- 
tions: 

SouTHU'EST  Research  and 

Information  Center, 
Albu(iuerijue.  SM.  January  11.  1991. 
Hon.  Bill  Richard-son. 
House  of  RepresentaUves, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Representative  Richardson:  South- 
west Research  and  Information  Center 
iSRIC)  and  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
lEDFi  support  legislation  l-o  prohibit  any  ad- 
ministrative land  withdrawal  that  would 
allow  radioactive  wastes  to  be  transported  to 
or  stored  at  the  WIPP  site  in  New  Mexico  at 
this  time  SRIC  and  EDF  believe  that  only 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  enact  a  land 
withdrawal  that  would  allow  wastes  to  com.e 
to  WIPP  The  administrative  withdrawal 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  iDOEi  has  re- 
quested cannot  be  justified  on  legal,  sci- 
entific, or  public  policy  grounds. 

SRIC  and  EDF  have  a  long  history  of  sup- 
port for  full  compliance  with  all  environ- 
mental and  health  and  safety  standards  at 
DOE  facilities  The  organizations  oppose 
bringing  any  wastes  to  WIPP  until  the  site  is 
shown  to  be  in  compliance  with  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  standards  for  ra- 
dioactive waste  disposal  '40  CFR  191.  Sub- 
parts A  and  Bi  All  other  health  and  safety 
requirements,  including  compliance  with  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
and  transportation  safety  measures,  should 
l)e  in  place  Ijefore  land  withdrawal  is  enacted 
and  before  wastes  are  brought  to  WIPP. 

Extending  the  existing  administrative 
withdrawal  (Public  Land  Order  6403)  beyond 
Its  expiration  date  of  June  29.  1991.  would 
continue  the  protection  of  the  site  More- 
over, it  would  give  DOE  the  time  to  dem- 
onstrate compliance  with  all  applicable  re- 
quirements. "There  is  no  justification  for  al- 
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lowing  any  expansion  of  the  existing  activi- 
ties at  the  site  or  for  extending  DOE's  Exclu- 
sive Use  Zone. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Hancock. 
Director.     SRIC     Nuclear     Waste     Safety 
Project. 

Melinda  Kassen. 
Senior     Attorney.    Environmental    Defense 
Fund 

N.i^Tt'RAL  Resources. 

Defense  Council, 
Washington.  DC.  January  II.  1991. 
Hon.  Bill  Richardson. 

House  of  Representatives.  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Congressman  Richardson  I  am 
writing  to  indicate  NRDC's  strong  support  of 
legislation  you  are  introducing  to  counter 
the  recent  attempt  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  allow  radioactive  waste  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant 
iWlPP)  in  New  Mexico  without  Congress's 
approval  As  I  understand  it.  your  legislation 
would  extend  the  existing  Public  Land  Order 
I #64031  that  permits  development  of  the 
WIPP  facility  but  specifically  prohibits  the 
storage  or  disposal  of  radioactive  materials 
there  pending  further  approval 

NRDC  strongly  believes  that  the  Interior 
Department  should  not  be  m  the  position  of 
determining  whether  WIPP  is  ready  for  the 
receipt  of  radioactive  wastes  The  Interior 
Department  simply  does  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  determ.ine  that  WIPP  is  safe  for 
wast.e  disposal.  Nor  is  the  Department  in  a 
position  to  impose  the  broad  range  of  re- 
quirements that  will  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  WIPP. 
These  include,  among  other  things,  compli- 
ance with  EPA  standards  prior  to  receipt  of 
waste,  availability  of  adequate  funding  to 
ensure  safe  waste  transportation  and  emer- 
gency response,  and  resolution  of  a  number 
of  significant  technical  issues 

Congress  must  face  up  to  these  and  other 
vital  issues  in  a  full  and  open  manner  before 
any  decision  is  made  to  al^ow  the  emplace- 
ment of  wsistes  at  WIPP  This  is  especially 
critical  given  that  wastes  disposed  of  at  the 
facility  m.ay  not  be  retrievable  for  technical 
or  political  reasons 

NRDC  would  be  pleased  to  assist  in  your 
efforts  to  secure  adoption  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely, 

Da.n  W  Reicher. 

Senior  Attorney. 

Concerned  Citizens  for 

Nuclear  Safety. 

January  10.  1991. 
Hon.  Bill  Richardson. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Richardson  Con- 
cerned Citizens  for  Nuclear  Safety  iCCNS)  Is 
in  full  support  of  your  legislation,  entitled 
the  WIPP  Land  Withdrawal  Extension  Act  of 
1991.  to  prohibit  an  administrative  land  with- 
drawal relating  to  the  Waste  Isolation  Pilot 
Plant  I  WIPP  I 

The  Depiartment  of  Energy  has  yet  to  ad- 
dress a  lengthy  list  of  safety  prerequisites  in 
regard  to  WIPP.  the  Environmental  Evalua- 
tion Group  (ElEG)  has  identified  at  least 
fourteen  major  items  which  remain  unre- 
solved at  this  time  The  EEG  has  termed  the 
WTPP  Retrlevability  Plan  as  -unaccept- 
able." the  Final  Safety  Analysis  Report  as 
■•not  complete."   and   cites   persistent   mal- 
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functions  of  the  Continuous  Air  Monitoring 
System,  to  name  ju8t  a  few  of  the  outstand- 
InK  problems  with  WIPP 

In  addition.  CCNS  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  DOE  is  still  refusing  to  demonstrate 
compliance  with  the  EPA  standards  40  CFR 
191(b)  until  after  radioactive  waste  has  been 
"tested"  underground  at  WIPP  for  five 
years — despite  testimony  t>efore  you  on  May 
8.  1990.  by  both  the  EEC  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  conceding  that  compli- 
ance with  these  standards  Is  not  dependent 
upon  "testing  '  CCNS  demands  compliance 
with  40  CFR  1911  bi  at  WIPP  before  any  waste 
Is  transported  to  WIPP  And  finally,  due  to 
safety  problems,  no  tests  which  the  DOE 
originally  proposed  to  conduct  underground 
at  WIPP  remain  possible  except  for  the  Dry 
Bin  Tests;  the  EEO  and  others  have  pointed 
out  that  these  tests  do  not  have  to  be  con- 
ducted at  the  WIPP  site 

The  WIPP  Land  Withdrawal  Extension  Act 
would  extend  the  current  land  withdrawal  to 
allow  the  DOE  time  to  complete  the  nec- 
essary safety  requiremenw  at  WIPP.  thereby 
alleviating  the  sense  of  urgency  the  DOE  has 
created  to  try  and  force  premature— and  un- 
necessary-legislative action  on  WIPP  Con- 
gress must  take  action  now  to  maintain  Its 
oversight  authority  on  this  precedent-set- 
ting project  An  administrative  transfer  of 
the  public  lands  on  which  WIPP  has  been 
constructed  would  bypass  Congress,  avoiding 
Congressional  scrutiny  of  the  safety  require- 
ments at  WIPP.  ignoring  financial  commit- 
ments to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  nec- 
essary road  Improvements  and  bypasses,  and 
allow  the  DOE  to  self-certify  compliance 
with  safety  standards  This  Is  totally  unac- 
ceptable 

We  applaud  your  leadership  In  this  matter 
and  thank  you  for  your  steadfast  dedication 
to   protecting    the   people   and   the   environ- 
ment of  New  Mexico. 
Very  truly  yours. 

MiCHELE  MEROLA. 
Executive  Director. 


DESERT  SHIELD  A  BUDGET  BOMB'' 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

'Jt  .Mil  Hln.^.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  Jtinuary  14.  1991 
Ml  WOLPE  Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly  believe 
thai  the  rush  to  war  in  ihe  Persian  Gult  is  pre- 
niature  We  must  have  a  much  clearer  under- 
standing  of  the  costs,  both  m  human  casual- 
ties and  in  costs  to  our  already  weakened 
economy.  t)etore  any  ottensive  military  action 
IS  undertaken  in  the  gult  I  wouW  like  to  corrv 
merxj  to  you  a  recent  study  conducted  by  Or 
James  Anderson  for  the  Employment  Re- 
search Associates,  a  Lansing,  Ml,  based  eco- 
nomic consulting  firm  The  report  pointedly 
outlines  the  dangerous  impact  that  a  war  m 
the  gull  could  have  on  the  economK:  liability 
ol  our  Stales,  counties,  and  cities 

Desert  shiki.d  a  Hi  i^ict  Bomb'' 
In   'he  face  uf  deepening  recession.   Oper 
atlon   Desert   Shield   threatens  to  become  a 
budget  bomb  for  U  S   states  and  cities. 

With  the  needs  of  states,  counties,  and 
cities  mounting.  Federal  grant  program  aid 
diminishing,  ami  tax  revenue.s  shrinking,  the 
Bush  .\dmlnl»tratlon  has  found  a  way  to 
make  a  <langtTous  situation  worse  It  is 
spending  a  minimum  of  S30  billion  for  a  war 
buildup  in  the  sands  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
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Persian  Gulf  In  FY  1991  If  war  breaks  out. 
the  costs  will  go  to  SI  billion  a  day.  $30  bil- 
lion a  month,  or  J60  billion  for  two  months. 
Each  $30  billion  of  war  expenditures  costs 
an  average  $600  million  per  sute.  Nine 
stales,  headed  by  California,  will  pay  over  $1 
billion  each  for  a  $30  billion  desert  buildup. 
The  pockets  of  California  taxpayers  will  be 
drained  of  $3.8  billion,  followed  by  New  York 
($2.6  bilUoni,  Texas  ($1.9  billion).  Illinois  ($1.6 
billion).  Florida  ($1.55  billion).  Pennsylvania 
i$1.5  billion).  New  Jersey  ($1.4  billion),  Ohio 
($1.3  billion),  and  Michigan  ($12  billion). 

At  $60  billion,  two  months  of  war,  the 
Desert  Shield  budget  bomb  costs  each  state 
an  average  of  $1.2  billion,  and  twenty  states 
experience  tax  losses  of  $1  billion  or  more  At 
this  level,  the  combination  of  recession  and 
direct  war  costs  threatens  to  make  Philadel 
phlas  bankruptcy  a  pattern  Instead  of  an 
isolated  problem. 

The  major  costs  at  the  $60  billion  level 
would  be  borne  by  California  taxpayers,  who 
would  see  $7.7  billion  sink  InU)  the  sands  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  followed  by  those  of  New 
York.  ($5.3  billion),  Texas  ($3  7  billion).  1111 
nols  ($3  1  billion),  Florida  i$3.1  billion). 
Pennsylvania  ($2.9  billion).  New  Jersey  ($2.7 
billion),  Ohio  ($2.5  biUloni,  Michigan  i$23 
billion),  and  Massachusetts  ($1.9  billion). 

The  magnitude  of  these  sums  can  be  indi- 
cated in  a  single  statistic  If  each  state's 
share  of  only  a  $30  billion  buildup  were  in- 
stead credited  to  its  budget,  every  one  of  the 
twenty-seven  sute  budget  deficits  currently 
reported  for  fiscal  year  1991  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  replaced  with  a  surplus  The  cu- 
mulative deficits  for  these  27  states,  ranging 
from  Arizona  to  Wisconsin,  total  almost  $8.7 
billion  as  of  December  15.  1990,  according  to 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures. 
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THEY  WERE  THERE 

HON.  WllJLlAM  L  DINNEMEYER 

OF  CAUFOR.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 

Mr  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker,  John  and 
Michelle  Richert,  like  many  ottier  Americans, 
were  caught  in  Kuwait  when  Saddam  Hussein 
invaded  on  August  ?.  1990  For  the  next  4 
months  they  were  hostages  in  hiding  While  in 
hiding,  Michelle  wrote  several  letters  to  tier  fa- 
ther. Bill  Weiler.  which  had  to  be  smuggled  out 
ol  Kuwait  before  they  were  mailed  to  him  here 
in  the  United  States 

Shortly  before  their  release.  Mr  Weiler 
shared  these  letters  with  my  office  I  tselieve 
their  ston,  must  be  heard  by  the  American 
people  and  Congress  before  any  decision  is 
reactTed  regarding  military  action  against  Iraq 

STATK.ME.S1    HV  JijH.V   and   MKHELI.K   H:rHKKT. 

Decemker  21,  1990 
John  was  employed  a,>>  a  metailurglia!  en- 
gineer by  Kuwait  Santa  Fe  Braun  In  the  3'^ 
years  prior  to  the  Iraqi  invasion,  we  fre- 
quently travelled  throughout  the  Middle 
East.  All  of  that  changed  on  August  2.  1990. 
when  Saddam  Hussein  Invaded  our  new  home 
of  Kuwait  From  that  time  on,  we  were  Hos- 
tages in  Htdmg. 

We  lived  in  a  small  town  called  Abu  Hallfa. 
which  is  located  atiout  15  miles  outside  of 
Kuwait  City.  Our  5  story  apartment  building 
nad  20  units,  of  which.  4  were  occupied  Ours, 
which  was  located  on  the  2nd  floor  became 
our  hiding  place  for  the  next.  4'ii  months,  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  of  time  when  we  had 
to  flee  for  our  safety 

We  were  uncertain  as  to  our  survival,  yet 
the  friendship  and  cornpanion.ihip  of  our 
American  friends.  Dennis  and  Mary  Ann 
Mosher.  helped  us  immen.sely  .John  and  Den 
niB  really  worked  hard  U)  build  Ijarrlcades  in 
our  building,  and  towards  the  end  of  our 
stay,  they  built  a  tombshelter  The  "can-do" 
attitude  of  Ameruans  is  int  redlble! 

"John  and  I  are  fine  and  are  more  worried 
at)out  all  of  you  back  home  than  we  are 
atx)ut  UB  We  are  still  in  our  apartment  and 
have  plenty  of  food  .  .  All  of  us  m  our 
apartment  complex  have  organized  We  must 
be  very  careful  with  our  food  and  water  And 
we  also  formed  night  guard  duty  I  will 

admit  that  we  are  tired,  the  emotional,  psy- 
chological strain  of  not  knowing  is  very  ex- 
hausting ■■  Letter  of  August  22.  1990 

Several  weeks  Into  this  ordeal.  Saddam  of- 
fered the  infamous  "freedom  flight"  for  all 
won. en  and  children  left  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq 
Thl.s  was  hailed  In  the  media  as  "a  great  hu- 
maniiArian  gesture  "  In  reality,  it  was  a  way 
for  Saddam  Ui  flush  out  all  of  the  .American 
and  British  men 

"They  were  picking  up  the  men  primarily 
Americans  They  .•iaid  that  women  and  chil- 
dren could  go  free,  hut  once  they  leave,  their 
husbands  are  subsequently  picked  up  1  will 
not  leave  John  As  long  as  we  are  together 
we  lan  cope  with  anything  I„etter  of  Sep- 
tember 5.  1990. 


"If  I  had  left  on  one  of  the  "freedom 
nights".  John  would  have  been  taken.  All  of 
the  men  whose  wives,  left  are  now  "guests  ' 
in  Baghdad  in  a  military  camp."  Letter  of 
October  8.  1990 

The  "authorities  ■  interrogated  the  taxi 
drlvei^.  who  delivered  the  women  and 
childen  to  the  airports.  In  addition,  a  "boun- 
ty" in  the  amount  of  5.000  Iraqi  dinar  'which 
is  equal  to  approximately  2  years  wages  for 
the  average  Iraqi  worker)  was  offered  by 
Saddam  for  the  capture  of  any  American  or 
British  citizen.  This  certainly  added  to  the 
ordeal 

"We  have  had  a  lot  of  cUwe  calls  though- 
very  close  We  have  also  managed  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  looters— also  a  miracle 
I  don't  know  how  much  longer  our  luck  will 
last  though  with  respect  to  evading  detec- 
tion by  the  soldiers  and  the  secret  police." 
Letter  of  October  8.  1990 

Throughout  our  ordeal,  we  were  assisted  by 
many  Arab  friends.  But  l)ecause  of  the  risk 
U)  their  lives,  they  had  U)  stop. 

"We  have  t)een  fortunate  lup  till  now)  that 
our  Arab  friends  have  been  able  to  bring  us 
food,  but  know  it  is  much  too  dangerous  for 
them  They  will  be  shot  for  helping  a  West- 
erner for  not  revealing  his  location  to  the 
"authorities  "  Letter  of  October  8.  1990. 

The  letters  which  we  sent  out  to  my  fa- 
ther. Bill  Weiler.  had  to  be  smuggled  out  of 
the  country,  at  great  risk,  by  several  of  our 
friends. 

".An  .Arab  friend  of  our  -a  doctor  — plans  on 
leaving  soon  and  will  post  this  letter  to  you 
I  pr^y  that  he  doesn't  get  caught,  U  the 
Iraqi's  discover  that  he  is  carrying  mail  for 
from  Americans,  he  will  be  killed!"  Letter  of 
Ocotl>er  8.  1990. 

We  were  not  entirely  cut  off  from  the  out- 
side world 

Bahrain  TV  hooks  up  to  CNN  at  llpm 
every  night  for  an  hour.  It's  great."'  Letter  of 
October  8.  1990 

It  was  a  lifesav.T  for  us.  emotionally,  to 
have  contact  with  the  Mosher's  cat.  Melo,  He 
was  a  gift  tfl  them  from  an  Iranian  friend,  so 
he  is  an  authentic  white.  Persian  cat.  When 
we  left  Kuwait,  we  were  able  to  say  that 
"Melo  was  smarter  than  any'ole  Iraqi  sol- 
dier  " 

In  the  final  weeks,  food  became  scarce. 

"We  still  have  electricity,  water,  and  food 
Arabs  are  still  keeping  us  supplied  with  food 
but  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
for  them.  Food  is  becoming  scarce  and  very 
expensive  All  of  Kuwait's  food  has  been 
shipped— i  e  trucked— to  Iraq  and  only  a  lit- 
tle bit  is  allowed  to  trickle  back  into  Ku- 
wait  '  Letter  of  Novemt>er  9.  1990 

It  became  apparent  that  we  would  survive 
this  ordeal,  no  matter  how  long  it  took 

"Well,      we're     still      in     hiding;     not     a 
Baghdaddy  or  a  Bahette  yet"  We're  Amen 
cans  and  are  therefore  cleaverer  than  any  ole 
Iraqi    "  letter  of  Novemtier  9.  1990 

Now  that  we  have  been  released,  what  ad 
vice  do  we  have  for  the  American  people"'  Tu 
abandon  sanctions 

"Sanctions  will  not  hurt  Iraq  Also,  there 
are  more  and  more  soldiers  arriving  every 
day  Saddam  will  never  leave  on  his  own  ac- 
cord Things  are  bad  here  The  stories  of  the 
atrocities  are  true  "  Letter  of  November  9. 
1990 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  and  the  Kuwaiti 
people  have  their  country  back,  we  plan  to 
return 

"We  also  look  forward  to  helping  rebu-ld 
Kuwait  which  is  home  to  us  now.  After  all 
that  we've  been  through  we  could  not  leave 
when  they  will  be  needing  us  so  desperately 
Our    Good    friends,    Dennis    and    Mary    Ann 
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Mosher,  also  Americans,  feel  the  same  way 
as  us,"  Letter  of  November  9.  1990. 


GLOBAL  FOREST  EMERGENCY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW    yClRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Global  Forest  Emergency  Act,  a 
bill  aimed  at  reversing  the  catastrophic  decline 
of  the  world's  forests.  The  Global  Forest 
Emergency  Act  sets  a  national  policy  ol  no  net 
loss  of  forests.  It  directs  the  President  to  work 
with  international  leaders  for  a  declaration  of  a 
global  forest  emergency  and  for  a  global  pol- 
icy of  no  net  loss  of  forests.  The  bill  direc:ts 
the  President  to  invite  Japan  to  )0in  with  us  in 
a  (Oint  United  States-Japan  Commission  on 
Global  Forest  Restoration.  Because  precise 
figures  on  deforestation  are  not  available,  the 
bill  directs  U.S.  participation  in  a  global  survey 
ol  forests  and  forest  resources.  Because 
present  knowledge  of  forests  is  inadequate, 
the  bill  also  creates  an  endangered  forest  re- 
search initiative  to  study  forest  ecology,  sus- 
tainable yield  forestry,  and  forest  restoration. 

Our  forests  are  tjecoming  disaster  areas. 
Overcutting,  acid  ram,  nonnative  pests,  and 
creeping  development  are  devastating  our  for- 
est resources.  Forests  worldwide  are  in  critical 
condition — a  state  of  emergency. 

We  are  now  aware  of  the  destruction  of  the 
nch  tropical  rainforests  with  their  treasure 
chests  of  biological  diversity.  Yet,  we  perceive 
this  as  a  problem  ttiat  could  only  occur  far 
from  the  shores  of  ttie  United  States.  This  is 
not  true.  The  rainforests  of  Hawaii  are  being 
turned  into  woodchips.  Rightly,  we  decry  the 
destruction  of  the  Amazon  forests.  But  we  fail 
to  note  that  the  rate  of  deforestation  in  Florida 
exceeds  that  of  Brazil. 

Ancient  North  American  forests  are  t)eing 
destroyed  tjefore  our  eyes  as  they  are  logged 
at  unsustainable  rates  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest  of  Alaska. 
In  the  eastern  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
forests  are  being  ruined  by  acid  rain  and 
nonnative  pests  such  as  gypsy  moths,  hem- 
lock woolly  adelgids,  pear  thnps,  and  red  pine 
scales.  It  is  time  for  a  national  policy  of  no  net 
loss  of  forests  in  the  United  States. 

Just  as  the  President's  policy  of  no  net  loss 
of  wetlands  has  directed  action  toward  these 
valuable  ecosystems,  we  need  similar  action 
in  forest  conservation. 

Once  we  have  a  national  policy  of  no  net 
loss  of  forests,  then  we  can  carry  that  policy 
througtKiut  ttie  world.  The  situation  is  des- 
perate in  the  nonindustnalized  workj  where 
people  deplete  their  forests  in  a  daily  search 
for  cooking  and  heating  fuel.  They  engage  in 
unsustainable  practices  of  deforestation  to  ful- 
fill needs  for  agncultural  land.",  and  to  (xoduce 
export  commodities  to  fight  a  crushing  debt 
burden.  In  degrading  the  land  for  stxjrt-term 
gains,  they  deplete  their  biological  capital. 

We  are  now  aware  of  the  impwrtance  of  for- 
ests in  the  fight  against  global  warming,  one  of 
the  rTKist  serious  threats  facing  our  planet. 
Forests  are  the  lungs  of  the  world,  removing 
cartxjn  from  the  atn:x)sphere.  We  need  to  take 
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dramatic  steps  to  conserve  existing  forests,  re- 
store degraded  forests,  and  plant  more  trees 
to  counteract  global  warming 

Forests  protect  watersheds,  prevent  erosion, 
and  provkje  the  vast  majonty  of  nahjral  prod- 
ucts used  by  humans.  All  of  these  virtues  are 
threatened  by  forest  destnjction  The  costs  of 
deforestation  are  staggenng  We  must  plant 
trees  to  meet  local  needs  for  fuel  wood  in 
nonindustnalized  countnes  We  must  also  sup- 
port intensive  use  of  industnal  forests  to  take 
the  pressure  off  the  wortd's  endangered  virgin 
forests.  According  to  British  ecologist  Norman 
Myers,  if  we  made  full  use  of  the  lands  that 
have  already  t)een  deforested  or  degraiSed. 
we  would  not  have  to  cut  another  acre  of  for- 
est pnmeval. 

The  July  summit  of  industrialized  nation's 
ratified  the  economic  importar>ce  of  global  for- 
estry resources.  The  industnalized  nations 
must  work  togettier  to  help  less  developed 
countnes  ensure  a  sustainable  supply  of  wood 
and  other  forest  prixlucts.  This  tDJII  would  cre- 
ate a  )oint  United  States-Japan  Commission  to 
conduct  reforestation  projects  around  the 
world.  I  have  discussed  this  idea  with  Japa- 
nese officials  and  industnalists  They  are 
eager  to  F>artk;ipate  in  such  an  effort 

We  know  that  workJ  forest  acreage  has 
been  decreased  try  at  least  16  fsercent  in  this 
century  and  tfiat  this  rate  is  acxelerating  De- 
forestation has  reached  cntical  proportions  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  However,  precise  fig- 
ures on  forest  cover  and  forest  loss  are  not 
available.  We  need  this  information  to  target 
our  efforts.  My  bill  calls  tor  U.S.  participation 
in  a  global  forest  survey  that  will  combine  the 
use  of  satellite  imagery  and  ground-based  sur- 
veys This  will  provide  much  tietter  information 
than  IS  currently  availatile. 

In  order  to  conserve  our  forests  and  use 
them  as  renewable  resources,  we  must  in- 
crease our  understarKling  of  forests  The  bill 
also  calls  for  the  Office  of  Saerx»  and  Teciv 
nology  Polrcy  to  organize  an  erxlangered  for- 
est research  initiative  in  forest  ecology,  sus- 
tainable yield  forestry,  and  forest  restoration 

The  Global  Forest  Emergency  Ad  will  pxo- 
vide  the  leadership  necessary  to  save  our  en- 
dangered forests.  It  provides  the  global  per- 
spective that  IS  needed  to  save  the  forest  for 
the  trees,  as  a  weapon  against  global  climate 
change,  and  for  the  other  values  that  make 
forests  irxlispensible  to  human  existence  This 
tMll  will  create  the  American  example  of  wise 
use  of  our  forest  resources  that  is  vital  as  we 
lead  the  world  toward  forest  conservation 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Global 
Forest  Emergency  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  RABBI  J.J. 
HECHT 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NE:»  YORK 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  14.  1991 
Mr.    SCHUMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am    very 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  commemo- 
rate the  p>assing  away  of  a  good  friend  of  rmne 
and  of  our  community,  Rabbi  J.J.   Hecht.  At 
occasions  like  this,  we  gather  not  in  sorrow 
but  in  joy.  celebrating  the  gifts  ttiat  a  great 
teacher  and  leader  has  left  to  our  community. 


JMI 
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Rabbt  Hecht  led  a  life  of  total  dedication  to 
the  Jewish  peopte  His  ceaseless  effort  on  be 
iTalf  of  Camp  Emunah,  and  tor  the  National 
Committee  lor  Furtherarx;e  ol  Jewish  Edu- 
cation, are  well  known  He  was  a  famed  radio 
personality,  a  world-renowned  Torah  scholar. 
and  a  leading  lecturer  and  teacher  in  our  com- 
munity 

As  we  all  know,  he  also  served  as  tfie  per- 
sonal emissary,  translator,  and  ckjse  fnend  of 
the  Lutjavitctier  RetDbe.  Rabbi  Schneerson. 
Shiita. 

For  tfxjse  of  us  wfx)  shared  the  rare  fxivi- 
lege  of  working  with  Rabbi  Hecht,  however,  it 
IS  his  great  and  forceful  personality  no  less 
ttian  his  tremendous  accomplishments  which 
will  remain  with  us  always  He  was  a  humble 
and  thoughtful  man  who  enriched  many  lives 
with  his  advice,  his  concern,  arxj  his  wisdom 

His  presence  was  always  an  inspiration, 
with  his  flashing  eyes,  carefully  tended  red 
beard,  and  a  rich,  powerful  voice  which  carrifHJ 
to  every  member  or  his  audience,  no  matter 
how  large  a  group  had  gathered  I  tielieve  that 
all  of  us  who  heard  RatJbi  Hecht  will  always 
remeniber  the  power  ol  his  learned  yet  moving 
teaching,  his  elevated  commeniaiy  which  al- 
ways ended  with  a  good  joke  and  a  piece  of 
advice  from  ttie  Torah  Indeed,  the  loss  to  our 
community  ol  six;h  a  great  teactier  cannot  tie 
remedied 

Rat)bi  Hechts  gifts  and  accomplishments 
cannot  be  treated  adequately  m  such  short 
time,  for  he  touched  tt>e  lives  of  so  many  peo- 
p4e  with  his  integrity,  his  faith,  and  his  devotion 
to  others  He  cannot  be  replaced,  in  our  lives. 
in  our  community,  or  m  our  hearts  He  was  an 
inspiration  to  us  all,  a  constant  measure  by 
whch  our  own  lives  shouk)  be  judged  And 
while  we  mourn  his  passing,  we  must  also  re- 
member the  )oy  and  the  wisdom  which  t)e 
t)f ought  into  our  lives 


A  DAY  OF  PRIDE  IN  GUATEMALA 

HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

111     :   .r    ;-,IAVA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  uK  HKrUESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 

Mr  LIVINGSTON  Mr  Speaker,  as  this 
House  convenes  to  discuss  further  the  weighty 
matters  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  i  ask  us  to  pause 
for  a  moment  to  salute  a  remarkable — indeed 
a  historical — event  to  our  south 

Today,  the  proud  country  of  Guatemala  will 
inaugurate  a  new  President,  Mr  Jorge 
Serrano  Elias  This  marks  the  first  time  m 
Guatemalan  history  that  the  people  will  trans- 
fer pwwer  from  one  elected  civilian  to  another 

I  had  the  privilege  ol  chainng  a  4  7-memt)er 
observer  group  during  Guaten^la's  elections 
tast  November  What  I  and  every  member  of 
my  defegaticn  saw  on  that  election  day  was  a 
heartening  display  of  civic  and  national  pride 

Guaternaians  were  standing  in  lines  nearly 
100  yards  ksng  at  some  stations  In  the  hinter- 
lands, many  of  them,  including  old  men  and 
women,  had  walked  a  dozen  kilometers  or 
more  through  the  sun  arxj  mountains  m  order 
to  vote 

I  hope  and  pray  ttiat  Guatemala's  tradition 
of  military  and  repressive  government  is  over 
EcoTKxntc  and  human  rights  probtems  persist, 
and  many  m  txsth  categones  are  senous. 
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But  ttie  country  as  a  whole  is  now  on  the 
right  track 

I  insert  into  the  RtCCWD  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Translucent  Election"  from  2ist  Century, 
one  of  the  leading  indeper>dent  newspapers  in 
Guatemala 

.\  Translucent  Election 

editorial  from  8iglo  veinteuno 

lOUATEMALAi 

If  there  le  one  thing  the  Guatemalan  peo- 
ple can  be  satisfied  with.  It  Is  the  cleanliness 
of  the  Presidential  election  this  past  Sun 
(lay 

Onl.v  six  hours  were  enough  after  the  vot- 
ing tables  closed  in  the  country  for  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  Elec 
tlons.  Arturo  Herbruger  Asturlas,  to  an- 
nounce at  midnight  that  he  "can  say  with 
absolute  security  that  the  President  of  the 
(Guatemalan)  Republic  will  be  Jorge 
Serrano  " 

The  voting  process  was  so  clear  that,  even 
before  midnight,  the  candidate  of  the  UCN. 
Jorge  Carplo.  recognized  the  triumph  of  the 
head  of  MAS  (Mr  Serrano). 

For  us  to  Inform  that  which  Guatemala 
has  advanced  In  electoral  substance  In  the 
last  years.  It  Is  enough  to  cast  a  look  back- 
ward and  to  remember  the  elections  in  re- 
cent past  From  six  In  the  afternoon,  all  the 
radio  transmitters  were  obligated  to  chain 
themselves  to  the  TOW.  so  that  they  could 
not  give  Independent  news  And  there  com- 
menced an  Interminable  marimba  concert 
From  the  time  Guatel  broadcast  drop-by- 
drop  the  results  that  would  favor  the  official 
candidate,  until  his  victory  announcement 
three  days  later,  to  the  frustration  of  the 
electorate 

In  an  occasion  easy  to  rememlaer,  handlers 
lost  control  of  the  vote  count  that  marke'l  a 
favorable  tendency  to  the  opposition  They 
arrived  at  the  point  of  suspending  the  count 
In  the  basement  of  the  Municipal  Building  In 
Guatemala  City  When  11  was  restarted,  al- 
ready the  vo'.es  gave  the  win,  as  always,  to 
the  government's  candidate 

Referring  to  the  election  t)etween  Serrano 
and  Carplo,  the  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States,  Thomas  Stroock,  called  it  'crys- 
talline "  Kaleb  McCarri.  from  the  American 
Center  for  Democracy,  declared  a  gixid  im 
presslon  Rlcardo  Gjvoje.  a  representative  of 
the  Secretary -General  of  the  OrganizatiDn  of 
American  States.  Joao  Baena  Soares.  emphu 
sized  that  the  elections  were  a  step  forward 
for  the  democratic  process  "  Cass  Ballcnicpr 
a  North  American  Congresaman.  said  that 
the  vote   "was  clean  " 

The  vote  additionally  provided  Indications 
that  ought  to  he  taken  Into  account,  such  as 
the  atisenteelsm.  which  denotes  the  necessity 
of  revising  of  operations  of  the  political  sys 
t-em 

In  sum.  the  experience  validates  the  thesis 
that  the  fraudulent  elections  In  Guatemala 
are  already  history 

Our  congratulations  to  the  people  of  Gua- 
temala and  to  the  conduct  of  the  vote  by  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  Elections. 
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ILL-CONSIDERED  COSTS  OF  VOL- 
UNTEERING TO  BE  THE  WORLD 
POLICEMEN 


IN  MEMORY  OF  PRESIDENT 
CHIANG  CHING-KUO  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  CHINA 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14    1991 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  one  last  thought 
t)efore  President  Bush  releases  the  devil  of 
war  on  \he  American  people 

One  of  ttie  principle  reasons  stated  by  the 
administration  for  going  after  Iraq  was  that  it 
held  American  hostages 

It  the  President  orders  a  military  attack  on 
Iraqi  forces,  inevitat)ly  American  military  per- 
sonnel  will  be  taken  fxisoner  by  the  Iraqis.  So, 
in  effect,  ttie  President  will  t)e  serving  on  a 
p>latter  to  Hussein  a  whole  new  tatch  of  hos- 
tages 

One  more  of  the  ili<onsidered  costs  of  vol- 
unteering to  be  the  world  policemen. 


IN  GRATITUDE  FOR  AMERICAN 
SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14.  1991 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  now  36 
txiurs  away  from  ttie  January  15  deadline  set 
by  ttie  UN  Security  Council  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  ttie  Congress  for  Iraq's  unconditional 
wittidrawal  from  Kuwait  and  the  possibility  ol 
military  action  to  force  such  wittidrawal 

The  United  States  has  stationed  in  Saudi 
Arabia  upward  of  350.000  troops  ready  to 
launch  such  a  military  action  upwn  order  of 
President  Bush.  These  courageous  and  capa- 
ble young  American  men  and  women  rep- 
resent our  country  and  its  unprecedented 
comrmfment  to  face  down  aggression  and  to 
protect  ttie  rights  of  all  people  to  human  free- 
dom and  self  determination.  Ttiese  are  our 
values,  values  that  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  Nation  and  ttie  rock  upon  which  our  entire 
existence  and  institutions  rest. 

These  young  Americans  have  our  entire 
commitment  and  support  and  our  prayers  for 
their  safe  return  and  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion If  aggression  can  tie  halted  in  the  Middle 
East,  after  the  commitment  to  do  so  by  the 
UN  Secunty  Council,  for  the  first  tinne  since 
Its  founding,  the  relations  tietween  states — 
mired  throughout  human  history  in  war  and 
subjugation — can  pertiaps  be  forever  changed. 

Even  at  this  late  tiour  we  tiold  out  hope  that 
Saddam  Hussein  will  see  the  hopelessness  of 
his  position  and  will  seek  a  way  to  avoid  mili- 
tary confrontation.  We  pray  that  this  is  so.  But 
whatever  may  tiappen,  we  want  our  Annencan 
service  men  and  vyomen  to  know  tiow  grateful 
we  are  to  each  one  of  them,  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  our  country  and  to  its  values,  tor  their 
txavery  in  confronting  evil,  and  for  presenting 
to  ttie  world  the  strength  of  moral  purpose  and 
hope  that  is  the  essence  of  Amenca. 


HON.  MIKE  ESPY 

OK  MISSIS.SIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 
Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  January 
13,  1991,  marVed  ttie  third  anniversary  of  ttie 
passing  of  one  of  the  workj's  greatest  leaders; 
President  Chiang  Ching-kuo  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  ekJest  son  of  Generalissinrx) 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Chiang  Ching-kuo  was  bom 
on  March  18.  1910,  and  died  on  January  13. 
1988,  He  was  elected  the  sixth  President  of 
the  Republic  of  China  in  May  1978,  and  was 
reelected  for  a  second  term  on  May  20.  1984. 
Dunng  his  second  term  in  office,  unprece- 
dented political  and  economic  reforms  were 
implemented,  making  Taiwan  one  of  ttie  freest 
and  richest  countnes  in  the  worW. 

In  the  last  3  years  since  Chiang's  death, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Lee  Teng- 
hui,  Taiwan  tias  continued  on  its  path  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  progress.  Taiwan's  major 
opposition  party,  the  Democratic  Progressive 
Party,  has  competed  fairly  and  squarely  with 
the  ruling  Kuomintang  at  all  elections;  senior 
Kuomintang  lawmakers  elected  on  the  main- 
land have  tieen  urged  to  retire  and  many 
have;  travel  restrictions  to  mainland  China 
have  been  constderatily  eased;  an  unofficial 
organization  to  tiandle  Taiwan-mainland  affairs 
has  been  estat)lisfied;  and  more  informal  dia- 
log t)etvveen  Taiwan  and  mainland  China  will 
be  fortticoming.  Economically,  Taiwan  has 
maintained  its  predominance  in  Asia,  being 
the  I3th  largest  economic  entity  in  the  world 
and  having  more  ttian  S70  trillion  in  foreign  re- 
serves. 

Taiwan  is  a  ma)or  economic  power,  to  say 
the  least.  When  I  visited  Taiwan  last  August 
with  four  of  our  colleagues,  I  tried  very  hard  to 
find  ttie  key  to  Taiwan's  continuing  success.  I 
tielieve  I  have  found  part  of  the  key:  Taiwan's 
success  lies  in  a  superb  team  assemtiled  by 
President  Lee  Teng-hui.  This  Cornell  Univer- 
sity scholar  and  statesman  is  a  man  of  vision. 
He  sees  the  Reput)lic  of  China  as  a  happy  citi- 
zenry exercising  individual  rights  to  pursue 
ttieir  best  economic  interests.  To  help  him 
reach  that  goal,  he  has  Vice  President  Li 
Yuan-zu.  a  distinguished  Gennan-educated  ju- 
nst  and  educator,  to  articulate  ttie  views  of 
both  government  and  people.  Then  ttiere  is 
Premier  Hau  Pei-tsun  with  wfiom  my  delega- 
tion and  I  met  last  August.  A  former  military 
man,  Hau  is  committed  to  democratk:  ideals 
while  insisting  that  there  cant  be  denxx;racy 
vflttXHJt  law  and  order.  A  no-nonsense  prag- 
nfiatist,  tie  has  implemented  many  needed  po- 
litical reforms  since  assuming  the  role  of  Pre- 
mier last  summer.  We  urged  his  continued  ef- 
forts in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pertiaps  no  one  better  projects 
President  Lee's  world  vision  ttian  my  fnerxj, 
Foreign  Minister  Fredrick  Chien.  This  b-ue-Wue 
Yale  man  was  Taiwan's  former  representative 
in  Washington,  DC.  In  my  conversations  with 
him,  I  have  always  found  him  personally  en- 
gaging and  politically  insigtittul.  To  assist  his 
President  in  projecting  Taiwan's  proper  role  in 
the  worid,  Chien,  for  instance,  has  strongly 
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supported  an  ROC  overseas  development 
fund  to  help  Third  Worid  and  developing  coun- 
tries to  help  themselves.  Chien  and  his  associ- 
ates, namely  Vice  Ministers  Johnny  Chang 
and  C.J.  Chen,  have  also  offered  support  to 
the  United  States,  Jordan,  and  ottier  Arab 
SVates  during  ttie  current  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 
Through  thick  and  thin.  President  Lee  Teng- 
hui,  Foreign  Minister  Fredrick  Chien,  and  his 
colleagues  have  always  been  fnends  to  Amer- 
ica. 

Taiwan's  pro-American  stance  has  also 
been  ably  articulated  by  its  top  Washington 
envoy,  Minister  Ding  Mou-shih.  Tirelessly, 
Representative  Ding  has  singled  out  his  coun- 
try's efforts  in  reducing  its  trade  surpluses  with 
us.  And  in  recent  days  Representative  Ding 
has  analyzed  for  us  why  it  is  in  everyone's  in- 
terest to  have  Taiwan  as  a  member  of  GATT 
and  other  international  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Taiwan's  success  is  no  fluke. 
It  IS  the  end  result  of  its  leader's  vision,  team- 
work, and  industry.  As  we  honor  the  late 
President  Chiang  Ching-kuo  on  the  third  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  I  t)elieve  President 
Chiang  would  be  happy  to  know  that  the 
seeds  he  had  sown  many  years  ago  on  a  bar- 
ren island  have  now  borne  rich  fruits  for  the 
world  to  see,  to  admire,  and  to  share. 
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ma  to  take  action  dunng  ttie  coming  days  to 
reduce  tensions  in  Lithuania  and  return  to  the 
path  of  dialog  and  political  compronmse. 


EVENTS  EN  LITHUANIA 


BLOODSHED  IK  LITmJANIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14, 1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ti-agic  event 
took  place  in  Lithuania  this  weekend.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  violence  unleasfied 
on  peaceful  protestors  and  deplore  the  need- 
less loss  of  life  ttiat  has  occun-ed. 

Deeply  troubling  questkins  are  raised  by  ttie 
events  in  Lithuania:  Was  this  an  isolated  inci- 
dent, or  does  it  represent  a  turn  toward  re- 
pression? Was  the  crackdown  ordered  by 
President  Gortjachev  or  by  an  overzealous 
local  military  commander?  To  what  extend  did 
President  Gorbachev  set  the  stage  for  ttie 
ti^agic  deaths  by  threatening  to  impose  direct 
rule  from  Moscow?  Did  the  Soviet  Goverrv 
ment  wait  until  world  attention  was  focused  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  hopes  that  ttieir  crack- 
down would  go  unnoticed? 

America  must  press  for  answers  as  to  why 
and  how  these  terrible  events  occurred  and 
urge  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that  the 
Soviet  Union  return  to  the  path  of  expanded 
human  rights  and  freedom  embodied  in  the 
polcies  of  glasnost  and  perestroika.  Instead  of 
violent  confrontatkans,  both  Lithuania  and  ttie 
Soviet  Union  shouW  seek  to  establish  dialog 
and  political  compromise. 

While  all  Americans  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  its  transition  from 
auttioritananism  to  a  more  democratic  system, 
we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  possibility 
that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Shevardnadze's  warnings  of  dictatorship  coukj 
come  ti-ue.  If  this  incident  is,  in  fact  the  begin- 
ning of  a  more  repressive  era  in  ttie  Soviet 
Union,  it  will  have  a  negative  eflect  on  our  re- 
lations with  that  country.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
Soviet  Govemment  and  the  leaders  of  Lithua- 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLEY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  January  14.  1991 

Mr.  MACHTLEy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  savage 
force  used  by  ttie  Soviet  security  forces  m 
Lithuania  yesterday  offers  frightening  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  moving  in  one 
of  two  nightmansh  directions — its  leadership 
headed  for  either  chaos  or  drctatorship 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  brutal  attack 
initiated  against  the  peaceful  and  democratic 
Lithuanian  people.  The  reaction  to  this  sudden 
and  violent  offensive  against  the  citizens  of 
Lithuania  has  drawn  both  shock  and  outrage 
from  the  international  community  The  Lithua- 
nian people  tiave  responded  with  txavery  and 
integnty.  and  the  hearts  of  the  Amencan  peo- 
ple are  with  them  as  they  meet  this  difficult 
challenge. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  for  several  years  pro- 
gressed on  a  course  of  democratic  and  peace- 
ful change.  The  actions  taken  yesterday  in 
Vilnius  are  completely  at  odds  wrth  that  pro- 
gression, and  put  at  risk  the  new  era  of  mutual 
understanding  whk:h  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing between  our  two  nations. 

The  issue  of  Gorbachev's  involvement  in 
this  cnsis  is  critical  for  determining  ttie  future 
course  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  will  play  a  piv- 
otal role  in  deciding  the  fate  of  all  oi  ttie  Baltic 
nations.  However,  whettier  PresKlent  Gortia- 
chev  ordered  the  Vilnius  assault  or  has  lost 
control,  and  t)ecome  subject  to  the  will  ol  his 
army  generals  and  KGB  secunty  offKials, 
Gorbachev  nnust  take  responsibility  for  the  im- 
mediate crisis.  It  IS  up  to  Gortjachev  to  return 
to  diptomatic  negotiations  and  diatog  with  the 
legitimate  governments  of  the  Baltic  States, 
and  to  take  immediate  steps  to  ensure  no  fur- 
ther injury  or  loss  of  life. 

That  the  attention  of  the  workj  is  dravim  to 
the  crisis  unfolding  in  ttie  gulf  does  not  mean 
that  the  eyes  of  ttie  intemational  community 
are  not  also  riveted  to  ttie  events  in  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  States.  The  events  of  yes- 
terday have  posed  .a  powerful  threat  to  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  participate  suc- 
cessfully in  a  new  worid  order  based  on 
democratic  and  human  nghts.  I  firmly  hope 
ttiat  President  GortMichev  will  take  heed  of  our 
PresidenTs  statement  on  the  Lithuanian  crisis: 
Legitimacy  is  not  built  by  force,  it's  earned 
by  the  consensus  of  the  people,  by  openness, 
and  by  the  protection  of  basic  human  and  po- 
litical nghts. 


THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE 
JOURNALIST  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday.  January  14.  1991 
Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  K  is 
with  great  pride  ttiat  I  nse  today  to  recognize 


JMI 
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the  Chinese  Languacje  Journalist  Ass<x'iatK.i'i 
Inc-,  an  organisation  whose  memtHKship  is 
highly  representsKl  in  newspapfKS,  weekiv 
maga/ines.  radio,  <irKl  television  stations 
throughout  New  York  City  on  the  iKcasion  ol 
Its  lOth  anniversan, 

The  Chinese  Language  Journalist  Asso<.;ia- 
tion  IS  renowned  throughout  the  Chinese  corrv 
munities  in  North  arid  South  America  for  its  el- 
forts  to  prorrxJte  the  professional  ethcs  of  jour- 
nalism among  tfie  Chinese  language  media. 
and  also  for  its  efforts  to  link  the  exchange  of 
information  [>?tween  the  Chinese  community 
arxt  S(x;ietv  at  large  The  association  also  or- 
ganises confererK;es  .uxi  panel  discussions  on 
grave  issues  in  Chinese  communities  throu()h 
out  tti«>  New  York  City  area 

On  ttie  eve  of  the  Chin«;sf  larxjuage  Jour 
nalist  Ass(_)Ciation's    10th  anniversan/.   it  kxiks 
forward  to  a  proliferation  of  its  activities    The 
association  hoi)es  to  attain  a  nnore  important 
role  1.1  ttie  community  as  the  numtjer  of  Chi 
nt'se     immigrants    arriving    in     New     York     in 
i:reases  each  year 

At  this  tirrx?,  I  should  iikf  '(i  loin  my  cot- 
leagues  in  commending  and  thankmij  ttie  Chi 
nese  Language  Journalist  Asstxiation  o!  New 
York  tor  its  valiant  work  I  should  also  like  ti. 
exterxl  my  Pest  wishes  to  the  association  on 
Its  anniversary  and  (or  iTianv  more  years  ot 
success 


HXTENSIONS  OJ    RKMARKS 

(Jevastating  effect  on  Unite<t  States  Soviet  re- 
lations The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nizee! the  illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  Now  we  must  S(»Mt>  .),.!  Before  it  is 
loo  late 


SPEAK  OUT  KOK  T.MI  BALTIC 
STATKS 

HON.  BARBARA  B.  KLNNFII-Y 


IN  THK  HOIJ.SK  UK  KKi'K.KsKNTATIVES 
Vfnrirfdi/.  Jnnuaru  It,  !'i9l 

Mrs  KFNNELLY  Mr  Speaker  this  [),ist 
weekend  we  all  spoke  out  against  violence 
and  repression  Democrats  arx)  Reput>licans 
alike,  though  ditlenng  in  their  view  (or  future 
action,  denounced  the  brutal  dictator,  Sacklam 
Hussein,  and  dt»cried  his  violent  takeover  o( 
Kuwait  In  repeated  floor  statements  it  was 
made  amply  clear,  big  ruthless  countries  have 
no  right  to  usurp  their  smaller,  peaceful  neigh- 
tx)rs  Independent  people  deserve  to  live  inde- 
pendently and  peacefully 

Yet,  as  we  were  deCwting  ttie  all  imtx)rlant 
next  step  in  this  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  inno- 
cent people  ol  another  nation  were  tx'ing  ler 
ronsed  While  all  eyes  were  on  the  Middle 
East,  Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  Lithuania  And  so 
far,  1 3  Lithuanians  have  been  killed  and  an- 
ottTer  140  wounded  In  action  similar  to  that  in 
Tiananmen  Square.  China  ?  years  ago,  inno- 
cent peacelul  peoples  delending  their  right  to 
treedom  and  democracy  died  under  the 
wtieels  of  Communist  tanks  I  am  sadflene(] 
and  I  am  angiy 

The  bloodshed  in  Vilnius.  Lithuania  and  the 
tear  of  additional  military  violence  in  Latvia 
and  Estonia  is  omirx)us  indeed  Did  President 
Mikhail  Gorbactiev  give  th<?  orders^  Or  is  he 
a  victim  o(  ttie  actions  of  the  Soviet  military'' 
Either  scenario  offers  little  tK>pe  ky  an  easy 
solution  Neittier  scenario  otters  an  excuse  for 
inaction  or  silence  on  our  part 

We  must  stand  up  and  be  counted  The  vio- 
lence in  Lithuania  is  an  outrage  It  must  be 
communicated  that  such  violerice  will  have  a 


DF.SIONATIoN  i))-  [UK  MRS  ZORA 
L.KAil  ft.  THu.MAtt  MKMoHlAI. 
POST  OFFICE 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NF.\L 

OK  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14,  1991 

Mr  NEAL  of  North  Carolina  Mr  Speaker 
on  tiehalt  ol  the  family  ot  Mrs  Zora  Leah 
Ttiorrwis  .ind  at  the  recommendation  ot 
Raeford  A  Thomas,  chief  executive  ofticer  of 
the  Alexander  County  Chamber  ol  Commerce 
a  good  friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  name  ttie  new  post 
oftice  in  Hiddenite,  NC.  after  the  late  Mrs 
Zora  Leah  S   Thomas 

Zora  Leah  Thomas  served  as  the  post 
master  in  Hiddenite  for  42  years  She  was  a 
lifelong  membe'  of  the  Hiddenite  rommunitv 
arKi  a  valued  and  active  citizen 

Mrs  Thomas  was  t>orn  on  August  Iti,  i90(', 
on  a  (arm  in  Rocky  Springs  just  north  of 
Hiddenite  to  Hayne  N  and  Leah  Lackey 
Sharpe  She  taught  (or  2  years  before  |Oining 
the  Postal  Service  as  a  clerk  in  Decemt)er 
1933 

On  April  ?6.  1935,  Mrs  Thomas  succeeded 
her  fattier,  the  late  Hayne  N  Sharp>e  as  post 
master  She  acted  as  postn^ister  in  Hiddenite 
for  4?  years  until  her  retirement  on  August  1?, 
^%^  Mrs  Thomas  was  an  active  member  of 
the  HidcJenite  Methodist  Church  her  entire  lite 

Mrs  Thtjmas  died  in  Hiddenite  on  August 
'.'  '990  She  IS  survived  t)y  a  brother,  John 
Hob*>rl  Sharpe.  and  a  sister.  Mrs    J    H    Sauer 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
fxjrtunity  to  honor  this  outstanding  citizen  and 
lifelong  fxjblic  servant,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Hiddenite  with  the  mtroouction  of  this  legisla- 


FN  COMMKMOKATION  OF 

TKRAINIAN   INDKi'KNDKNCK   IiA^' 

HON.  BE.NJAMIN  A.  GILVl\.N 

IN  THK  HOUSK  iiH   Khl'KKbKNTATIVES 
Mondaii.  January  14.  1991 

Mr  GILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  irit> 
ute  to  the  Ukraine  and  the  aspirations  of  its 
[.leople  on  the  7'ici  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
short  lived  independence,  which  was  derated 
on  January  22.  '918 

It  has  been  ?  years  since  the  advent  ot 
glasnost  and  perestroika  in  ttie  Soviet  Union. 
and  recent  events  in  the  Baltic  Republics  sug 
gest  ttial  the  forces  of  democratization  are  re- 
tracting The  use  of  the  military  to  squeteh  the 
yearning  for  freedom  m  Lithuania,  and  the  kill- 
ing of  13  civilians  m  Vilnius  is  indicative  of  the 
tiarsh  reality  that  conlronts  us — enhancing 
democratic  values  and  advocating  ttie  cause 
ol  treedom  has  historically  been  a  very  costly 
endeavor 


January  14,  1991 

From  the  time  o(  the  Mongols  to  the  Tzars, 
the  Ukraine  has  been  viewed  as  a  coveted 
prize  of  aggressors  The  Soviet  Communists 
view  the  Ukraine  as  a  link  in  ttieir  atxirty  to 
perpetuate  the  myth  ot  an  integrated  nation. 
linking  the  diverse  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

In  19^7.  the  Russian  autocratic  government 
disintegrated  and  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public proclaimed  its  irxlependence  from  for- 
eign domination  and  declared  its  existence 
With  this  declaration,  the  Ukrainians  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  Moscow,  the  Soviet 
central  government,  not  the  Russian  Republic, 
which  Itself  desires  autonomy  cannot  effec- 
tively represent  the  ethnic  heterogeneity  that  is 
present  within  the  artificially  configured  bor- 
ders ot  the  Soviet  Union  Kiev  represented  the 
democratic  concept  of  government  based  on 
respect  of  human  rights  and  ttie  dignity  o( 
rnan  Moscow  represented  totalitarianism  and 
G-dless  forces  of  destruction 

After  the  Ukrainian  Declaration  ol  Independ- 
ence, the  bloody  Russian — Ukrainian  War 
lasted  (or  4  terrible  years  The  Ukrainian  free- 
dom fighters  were  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Red 
army  Since  the  Soviet  occupation  of  that  land. 
over  10  million  Ukrainians  have  died  in  the  de- 
tense  ol  their  country 

Today,  let  us  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
brave  women  and  men  of  the  Ukraine,  wtio 
are  carrying  forth,  at  great  personal  sacnfice. 
the  struggle  for  irxjependence  and  freedom 
The  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  is  as  strong 
today  in  1991  as  it  was  in  1918 

Let  me  a'so  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  ttie  millions  ol  Ukrainian  Americans  who 
have  done  so  much  to  make  the  United  States 
the  great  Nation  it  is  today  Ttiey  have  toiled 
in  the  farms  and  fields,  and  sweated  in  indus- 
try Many  have  even  made  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice— their  lives  in  defense  ol  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy througtiout  the  world 

Mr  Sfjeaker.  although  many  years  have 
passed  since  January  22.  1918.  the  will  to  be 
tree  remains  universal,  and  humankind's  quest 
for  freedom  and  dignity  cannot  be  snutled  out 
by  humankind's  ability  to  perpetrate  the  most 
tjarbarous  ol  acts  against  itsell  We  pray  dur- 
ing this  coming  year  that  in  1991,  the  battle 
t^etween  Attiens  and  Sparta  will  finally  be  won, 
and  the  citizens  ol  the  Ukraine  will  hear  ttie 
words  of  their  own  national  anthem  being 
sung 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  YorV.  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  will  be  commemorated  by  many  Ukrain- 
larvAmericans  In  Glen  Spey,  NY,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ukrainian-Americans  of  Glen  Spey 
will  be  conducting  commemorative  services  on 
January  22  In  Rockland  County,  NY,  the 
Ukrainian-American  Veterans  of  Post  No  19 
will  be  conducting  appropriate  ceremonies  in 
the  county  legislative  chambers  memoralizing 
the  many  Ukrariians  wtio  died  on  ttie  battle- 
fiekj  txDth  in  ttie  Ukraine  and  throughout  the 
workj  to  achieve  independence  and  liberty 

Mr  Speaker,  t  invite  my  coflegues  to  salirte 
a  proud  people  and  join  with  ttiem  in  praying 
for  ttie  day  ttiat  Ukrainian  independence  will  fi- 
nally be  achieved 


January  14,  1991 

1977.  callB  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meeliniirs  and  hearing's  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commu- 
lees.  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest,  -desig-nated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee- of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  m  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Conghkssional  Record 
on  Monday  ami  Wednesday  of  each 
week 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 15.  1991.  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  todays  Record. 

MEETING.S  .SCHEDULED 

lANTAHV  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  various 
allegations  made  against  certain  Sen- 
ators 

SH-216 
lOOOa  m 
l.,abor  and  Human  Resources 
Ctilldren.    F"amily.   Dru^rf.    and    Alcoholism 
Subf  ommiltee 
To  hold  hearings  to  e.xamme  ihe  state  of 
the  American  family,  focusing  on  chil- 
dren's   health,    child    welfare    reform. 
early      childhood      development,      and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

.state  and   local   proprams  desipned   U' 
aid  working  parents. 

SEM30 

JANUARY  .7 

iOOOa.m 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.   Family.   Drugs,   and   Aicoholism 
Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    to    examine    the 
pLate  of  the  American  family,  focusing 
on  children's  health,  child  welfare  re- 
form,    early     childhood     development, 
and  State  and  local  proeramp  designed 
to  aid  working  parents 

SD-430 
iO  30  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  state  of 
the   economy   and   the   budgetary   out- 
look for  1991. 

SD-60e 

.TANUARY  18 

1000  a.m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  economy,  focusing  on  the  views  of 
the  Federal  Government 

SD-608 

lANTARY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
.'Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold   hearings  on   agriculturai   trade 
and  agricultural  reform   m  the  Soviet 
Union,  focusing  on  their  effect  on  U.S 
agriculture. 

SR^332 
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.L'lNX.'.ARY  29 


9  30a.m 
Energy  and  Natura'.  Resources 
To  hold  an  crganizationa;  business  meet- 
ing. 

SD-366 

.JANUARY  30 

9  30a.rr. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourcef 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  po- 
litical status  of  Puerto  Rioc 

SIV366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting  tc 
consider  com.miltee  s  rules  of  proce- 
dure, comm.ittee  s  budget  for  199:. 
Joint  Comm.ittee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Comm.ittee  on  the  Librmry  merr;- 
bership.  and  other  pending  leglsiativf- 
and  administrative  business, 

SR-30: 

FEBRUARY  6 

9:30  a. mi 

Governmental  .Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  .egislation 
to  revise  the  staff  honoraria  provision 
of  the  Ethics  m  Governm;enl  Act  of  1939 
which  bans  the  receipt  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  for  work  performed 
outside  the  Governm.ent 

SD-342 

FEBRUARY  2: 

9  00  am. 
Governmenta:  Affairs 

Oversight     of     Goverr^m.ent     Management 
Subcom.mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  tc  ."eview  the 
Procurement  Integrity  .^ct 

SD-342 
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Title     IV     of    Senate     Resolution     4. 
<igreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday,  January  15,  1991 


The  House  met  at,  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  James  David 
Ford,  D.D  .  offered  the  followln*?  pray- 
er: 

On  this  day.  O  gracious  God.  when 
the  Nation  recalls  the  birth  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  we  remember  with 
gratitude  the  great  gift  of  nonviolence 
and  the  power  of  that  gift  in  the  lives 
of  people  and  nations.  Yet  we  know  too 
that  because  some  seek  selfish  advan- 
tage over  others  that  this  goal  of  rec- 
onciliation can  be  lost  in  anger  and  ha- 
tred among  peoples  and  in  the  flames 
of  war  among  nations. 

In  spite  of  all  the  world's  alarms,  we 
pray.  O  God,  that  justice  will  be  the 
shared  goal  of  people  of  good  will  and 
peace  their  common  gift. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  separated 
from  home  and  family  by  all  the  ten- 
sions in  the  world.  We  remember  the 
members  of  the  armed  services  and 
their  families.  Gracious  God.  who  gives 
life  and  light,  keep  them  always  in 
Your  grace 

Esp)eclaHy  do  we  pray  for  our  Presi- 
dent and  all  the  leaders  of  the  nations. 
May  your  spirit  that  brought  the  whole 
world  into  being  be  with  them  and  en- 
courage them  to  serve  with  faithful- 
ness and  honor  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

And  may  each  of  us.  O  God.  so  live 
our  lives  that  we  will  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  ever  walk  humbly  with 
You. 

This  IS  our  earnest  prayer.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONTGOMERY] 
please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 


I  pledjre  alietfiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
L'nited  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  ail. 


A  DAY  OF  DISCORDANCE 

I  Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  day  of  discordance  and  dissonance.  It 
is  a  day  out  of  joint. 

I  just  flew  back  to  Washington  from 
home  and  came  into  Washington  across 
the  Potomac  River.  A  beautiful,  sunny 
day  outside,  with  the  sunlight  glinting 
off  the  Potomac,  with  the  beautiful 
walkways  and  the  beautiful  green 
lawns.  Yet  today  our  Nation  could  go 
to  war. 

Today  is  the  day  we  celebrate  Martin 
Luther  King,  a  man  of  peace,  a  man  of 
nonviolence,  and  yet  today  is  also  the 
deadline  day  for  what  could  be  a  war  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

I  take  the  well  really  to,  as  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  did  last  Saturday, 
pray  for  President  Bush,  to  pray  for 
him  to  have  the  wisdom,  and  the  in- 
sight and  the  courage  that  it  takes  to 
handle  these  weighty  burdens.  But  also 
to  pray  that,  if  there  is  the  least  glim- 
mer of  hope  that  some  other  solution 
to  the  gulf  crisis  can  be  reached  than  a 
war  or  a  military  solution,  that  the 
President  would  exercise  that  courage 
and  wisdom  and  insight  and  stand  back 
from  the  precipice  of  war,  and  take  the 
route  of  nonwar  and  nonviolence. 

Once  again,  whatever  happens,  we 
have  to  stand  behind  the  men  and 
women  in  the  gulf,  and  we  certainly 
give  them  our  respect  and  our  love. 


SADDAMS  NEWEST  HUMAN 
SHIELDS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr,  Speaker, 
once  again  Saddam  Hussein  is  showing 
that  he  has  absolutely  no  concern  for 


human  life  by  making  innocent  Ku- 
waiti and  Iraqi  women  and  children  be- 
come human  shields  should  a  war 
break  out^ — a  war  he.  and  only  he.  will 
be  responsible  for  starting 

Responsible,  caring  leaders  would 
make  an  effort  to  remove  innocent  ci- 
vilians from  military  targets.  Recall 
how  thousands  of  British  children  were 
sent  away  from  industrial  centers  to 
the  countryside  for  their  safety  m 
World  War  II, 

Saddam  Hussein  is  doing  just  the  op- 
posite. He  has  deliberately  placed  hos- 
pitals next  to  military  bases.  He  is  de- 
liberately placing  thousands  of  inno- 
cent Kuwaiti  and  Iraqi  civilians — in- 
cluding little  children — at  strategic 
targets.  He  doesn't  care  about  them. 
He  just  wants  to  see  them  killed  so 
that  his  propaganda  machine  can  show 
the  carnage  on  the  news  and  blame  us 
To  him  the  sadistic  show  must  go  on, 

Saddam  is  100  pe'xent  responsible  for 
the  fate  of  these  civilians.  He  is  forcing 
them  at  gunpoint  into  harm's  way.  Any 
harm  to  them  is  fully  his  fault.  We  will 
share  in  the  remorse,  but  not  m  the 
guilt. 


ANNU'NZIO  PRAISES  SUPREME 
COURT  SUPPORT  OF  MACHINE- 
GUN  BAN 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUTMZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  praise  Monday's  action  by  the  US 
Supreme  Court  to  uphold  our  law  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  machineguns. 

In  1986,  the  Congress  acted  to  get 
these  weapons  off  the  streets.  Our  goal 
was  to  cut  the  risk  to  innocent  citizens 
and  police  officers. 

The  Court  acted  wisely  m  upholding 
the  ban.  It  makes  no  se.ise  to  allow 
sales  of  automatic  weapois.  They  serve 
no  useful  purpose  outsi  ie  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Furthermore.  FBI  crime  reports  show- 
that  we  need  tougher  enforcement  of 
this  law  to  stem  our  rising  murder 
rate. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  titne  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g  ,  D  140'  is  2:0-  pm 
.Mailer  vet  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  ol  the  Hiniv  on  ihe  flixir 
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In  1989,  nearly  21,500  Americans  fell 
victim  to  homicides.  During  the  first  6 
months  of  1990,  our  murder  rate  rose  by 
nearly  8  percent. 

These  numbers  tell  a  sad  story  that 
more  than  justifies  the  need  for  con- 
trols on  autonuitic  weapons. 


IT  IS  UP  TO  SADDAM  HUSSEIN  TO 
PREVENT  WAR 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr  Speaker,  everyone 
in  the  world  has  seen  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  except  Saddam  Hussein. 
From  the  very  beginning,  the  entire 
world  voiced  Its  outrage  in  many, 
many  different  ways,  including  12  sepa- 
rate resolutions  in  front  of  the  United 
Nations  where  in  one  form  or  another 
Saddam  Hussein  was  told  that  he  can- 
not prevail  in  this  outrage  in  Kuwait. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
just  recently,  backing  its  President  to 
enforce  the  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations,  sent  another  clear  message. 
What  more  can  the  world  do?  Prac- 
tically nothing 

It  is  up  to  Saddam  Hussein  himself  to 
stand  back,  to  see  the  terror  and  the 
horror  that  he  himself  has  already 
caused  and  is  potentially  able  to  cause 
if  he  should  pursue  his  course. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  should 
be  read  by  him  and  his  generals  and  his 
diplomats  and  his  people  for  one  last 
chance  for  peace.  We  beg  of  the  world 
to  send  one  more  clear  message  to  Sad- 
dam: Stand  back  from  this  terror.  It  is 
your  fault  that  we  have  come  this  far. 
Stand  back  now  before  it  is  too  late. 


Sadly.  President  Gorbachev  has  not 
applied  this  understanding  to  the  re- 
publics within  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
confronted  with  a  democratic  move- 
ment in  Lithuania,  the  Soviet  leader 
did  not  react  with  a  policy  negotiation. 
Instead,  we  saw  a  tragic  scene  repeated 
from  the  past  as  tanks  rolled  into 
Vilnius,  killing  14  Lithuanians.  This  is 
hardly  the  type  of  response  the  inter- 
national community  expects  from  a 
Nobel  peace  laureate 

While  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  support  the  program  of  re- 
forms in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  also 
must  make  it  clear  that  above  all  else, 
we  support  self-determination  for  all 
Soviet  citizens.  President  Bush  has  al- 
ready condemned  the  violence  in  Lith- 
uania, and  I  urge  him  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  Soviet  leadership  that  continued 
cooperation  from  the  United  States  is 
tied  to  the  recognition  of  legitimate 
democratic  movements  within  the  So- 
viet republics. 

Lithuania,  with  its  history  of  inde- 
pendence, has  a  particularly  strong 
case  for  establishing  its  own  democ- 
racy. The  growth  of  democratic  move- 
ments in  other  Baltic  States  only  rein- 
forces the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
take  a  clear  stand  now  against  the  use 
of  violence  as  a  tool  for  resolving  this 
conflict. 

President  Gorbachev  has  a  signifi- 
cant record  of  accomplishment  which 
risks  being  tarnished  by  the  use  of 
military  force.  Self-determination  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  any  reform  effort. 
I  urge  President  Gorbachev  to  honor 
his  commitment  to  continued  reforms 
by  searching  for  peaceful  ways  to  ad- 
dress the  desire  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple to  choose  their  own  government. 
Any  other  approach  must  be  con- 
demned by  the  Init^ii  states. 
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Saturday's  vote  authorizing  the 
President  to  send  US  troops  into  com- 
bat if  necessary  sent  a  clear  message 
that  the  American  public  supports  the 
President's  Persian  Gulf  policies. 
Moreover,  that  Congress  supports  the 
goals  set  out  by  the  UN.  resolutions 
opposing  the  actions  of  Iraq. 

It  has  been  reported  that  some  allies 
are  not  paying  their  fair  share  durmg 
this  crisis— that  the  United  States  is 
once  again  shouldering  the  greatest  fi- 
nancial burden.  In  order  to  address  this 
problem.  I  have  joined  Congressman 
Jerry  Huckaby  in  cosponsorlng  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  34  This  resolu- 
tion calls  for  the  President  to  deter- 
mine a  fair  burden-sharing  plan.  Coun- 
tries which  are  benefiting  from  mili- 
tary protection — and  have  the  money 
to  do  so— should  contribute  signifi- 
cantly. 

Peace  or  war.  I  pray  to  God  that 
President  Bush  and  other  world  leaders 
have  the  strength  to  confront  this  cri- 
sis in  a  wise  and  honorable  manner 

God  bless  our  troops  and  God  bless 
America. 


MILITARY  FORCK  HAS  NO  PLACE 
IN   LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  nninute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Sunday  we  saw  the 
Soviet  Union  take  a  dramatic  step 
backward  in  the  process  of  democra- 
tization. Despite  the  progress  the  So- 
viet Government  has  made  under  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  in  recent  years,  this 
weekend's  tragedy  in  Vilnius.  Lithua- 
nia shows  that  true  openness  is  still 
more  a  goal  than  a  reality  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  has  played  a  lead  role  In 
bringing  an  end  to  the  cold  war.  In 
fact,  the  independence  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations  enjoy  today  is  a  testa- 
ment to  President  Gorbachev's  under- 
standing that  the  citizens  of  thes€ 
countries  must  choose  their  own  gov- 
ernments. These  breakthroughs  in 
Eastern  Europe  helped  earn  a  Nobel 
Prize  for  President  Gorbachev. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  were  violated 
when  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  Iraqi 
forces  annexed  the  country  of  Kuwait 
and  killed  many  of  its  people. 

Today,  the  difference  between  peace 
and  war— life  and  death— will  likely  be 
determined. 

I  am  a  man  of  peace  but  I  will  sup- 
port the  use  of  military  force  as  a  last 
resort.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  to  unite 
in  order  to  halt  the  illegal  invasion  of 
Kuwait  and  further  aggressions  Crimes 
against  humanity  have  been  commit- 
ted and  cannot  go  unpunished. 

Saddam  has  two  choices;  To  continue 
to  defy  the  world  and  force  the  coali- 
tion to  go  to  war.  or  to  withdraw  his 
troops — reduce  the  risk  of  military 
force — and  face  the  consequences  of  his 
evil  acts. 
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IT  WILL  NOT  BE  BUSINESS  AS 
USUAL  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  whole  world  waited  to  hear 
what  the  response  of  Soviet  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  would  be  to  the  vio- 
lence in  Lithuania  over  the  weekend. 
We  heard  the  surprising  fact  that  he 
was  asleep,  that  he  did  not  order  the 
action  against  the  Lithuanian  people. 
That  was  a  surprise. 

But  what  was  unfortunately  more 
disturbing,  in  fact  very  upsetting,  was 
that  he  then  went  on  to  say  it  was  the 
Lithuanians  themselves  that  caused 
the  trouble  and  ended  up  with  the  vio- 
lence. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  disap[xiinted 
that  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
going  as  smoothly  as  some  might  hope 
where,  in  fact,  as  Gorbachev  told  us  it 
would.  But  he  must  know  right  now 
that  we  will  not  overlook  this  activity 
in  the  Baltic  States. 

So  many  of  us  grew  up  in  commu- 
nities and  had  friends  and  neighbors 
who  were  of  Baltic  heritage.  Lithua- 
nians. Estonians.  Latvians.  These  indi- 
viduals, heartbroken  over  what  hap- 
pened to  their  countries,  kept  their 
tradition  gomg.  taught  their  children 
the  dances,  the  language,  they  paid 
tribute  to  their  country  and  hoped  that 
it  someday  would  be  free  They  never 
lost  faith,  and  many  of  us  joined  with 
them  and  said.  "We  are  with  you  for 
freedom  for  your  countries  ' 

TTie  time  now  has  come  that  that 
freedom  should  be  allowed,  that  these 
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countries,  these  Baltic  lands,  should 
join  the  Hungarys  and  the  Czecho- 
slovakias.  and  so  we  in  the  Congress 
say  it  will  not  be  business  as  usual.  We 
will  not  share  our  largesse  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  will  not  be  most  favored 
nation.  It  will  not  be  the  way  we  want- 
ed it  to  be.  a  new  friendship,  not  if  the 
Baltics  have  violence  on  top  of  all  that 
has  happened  in  the  past. 


MOSCOW  MUST  HEED  AMERICAS 
WARNINGS 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereltter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend  as  the  eyes  of  the  world 
understandably  have  been  focused  on 
Kuwait  and  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  a 
tragedy  has  occurred  and  is  occurring 
in  the  tiny  Baltic  republics.  On  Satur- 
day the  first  live  shots  were  fired  in  an 
effort  to  put  to  an  end  the  struggle  for 
true  self-determination  in  these  tiny 
nations.  People  have  been  killed.  So- 
viet soldiers  and  Soviet  tanks  have 
moved  aggressively  into  the  Lithua- 
nian capital  of  Vilnius  and  are  slowly 
and  inexorably  attempting  to  put  to  an 
end  the  independence  movement  there. 

This  repressive  move  is  cynically 
timed  when  the  world's  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area. 

Last  night  the  violence  spread  to 
neighboring  Latvia  Special  forces  of 
the  Soviet  military  seized  control  of 
the  national  police  academy  and  issued 
instructions  for  police  officers  to  hand 
in  their  weapons.  When  Latvians  set  up 
cars  and  trucks  at  roadblocks,  the  So- 
viet Army  firebombed  and  shot  out  the 
tires  of  these  vehicles. 

There  are  now  reports  of  Soviet  troop 
movements  near  the  Estonian  border 

In  all  three  of  the  Baltic  States,  a 
large  and  volatile  collection  of  Com- 
munist Party  hacks  and  retired  mili- 
tary officers  have  joined  together  to 
form  pro-Moscow  national  salvation 
fi-onts.  These  fronts  have  demanded 
that  they  be  allowed  to  replace  the  le- 
gally elected  governments  of  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  and  cause  them  to  re- 
sign. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  short,  these  shadowy 
pro-Moscow  groups  are  seeking  a  re- 
turn to  the  bad  old  days,  and  the  bad 
old  days  when  Stalin  annexed  these 
Baltic  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  horrifyingly 
reminiscent  of  1940  when  Josef  Stalin 
seized  the  Baltic  States.  In  1940,  after 
the  signing  of  the  infamous  Molotov- 
Ribbentrop  pact,  Stalin,  with  Hitler's 
agreement,  grabbed  the  independent 
nations  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia while  the  world's  attention  was  fo- 
cused elsewhere  It  is  beginning  to  hap- 
pen again.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  no  ac- 
cident. Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  first  tar- 
gets in   this  campaign  have  been  the 


independent  radio  stations,  television 
stations,  and  the  printing  presses.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  silence  Moscow's  oppo- 
nents and  keep  the  world  in  the  dark. 

Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  has  insisted  that  he  is  not 
responsible  for  this  crackdown.  Indeed, 
he  has  argued  that  it  is  the  people  of 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  that  have  initi- 
ated the  violence  and  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  only  responded  after  they 
were  attacked.  This  is  predictable,  but 
it  is  absolutely  not  true. 

Understandably,  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Moscow  is  trying  to  confuse 
the  issue  and  disassociate  itself  from 
the  violence  in  the  Baltic  States.  I 
have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev  would  have 
liked  to  have  averted  violence.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  did  not  want  to  deal 
with  the  bullet-riddled  bodies  of  un- 
armed civilians,  but  he  cannot  deny  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  occurring. 

Clearly  Mr.  Gorbachev  intends  to 
reassert  control  over  the  Baltic  States, 
;.nd  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
crackdown  make  it  clear  that  this  is  an 
orchestrated  effort  to  quash  the  self- 
determination  movements  in  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

President  Gorbachev  cannot  convinc- 
ingly wash  his  hands  of  this  matter.  If 
it  was  true  that  he  did  not  authorize  or 
condone  this  action,  then  it  raises 
grave  doubts  for  the  United  States  and 
the  world  whether  he  has  sufficient 
control  over  the  Soviet  military  to  en- 
sure his  nation's  compliance  with  the 
CFE  Treaty  and  START,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  agreed  to  soon.  This  is  an 
even  more  troubling  matter  than  the 
heavy-handed  repression  of  the  Baltic 
States  where  he  protests  his 
noninvolvement. 

This  crackdown  is  the  desperate  ac- 
tion of  an  empire  that  no  longer  has 
the  support  of  its  people.  It  is  rep- 
rehensible, and  this  body  must  con- 
demn in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
the  violence  in  the  Baltic  States. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  world  will  not  ig- 
nore repression  in  the  Baltic  States, 
will  not  permit  it  to  continue.  This 
body  must  make  it  clear  that  these  ac- 
tions will  have  grave  consequences. 

The  United  States  has  sought  to  be  a 
good  friend  and  a  supporter  of  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  in  his  reform  efforts,  but  it 
will  be  very,  very  difficult,  and  I  would 
say  impossible.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
Member  and  the  Congress  to  remain 
supportive  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  if  the 
repression  in  the  Baltics  continues. 

We  understand  his  need  to  stop  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
these  three  Baltic  States  are  not  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  should 
draw  the  line  around  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  joins  with 
the  many  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  come  to  the  well  in  the  past  few 
days  to  condemn  the  violence  in  the 
Baltic  States.  This  Member  would  urge 
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in  the  strongest  t«rms  that  Moscow 
heed  America's  warnings  and  those  of 
the  world  community  and  permit  the 
states  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Elsto- 
nia  to  pursue  true  self-determination. 
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Let  the  citizens  of  these  captured  na- 
tions go  free. 


DISTURBED  WITH  NATIONAL  NEWS 
MEDIA 

(Mr.  HANCOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  to  express  my  outrage  at  the  r^a- 
tional  news  media  which  have  m  this 
time  of  crisis  worked  overtime,  it 
would  seem,  to  undermine  public  sup- 
port for  the  President. 

Their  morbid  obsession  with  the  cer- 
tain tragedy  of  war  is  designed  to  do 
nothing  less  than  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemies  by  unnerving  the  Amer- 
ican people — especially  the  families  of 
our  troops.  War  is  scary  enough  with- 
out it.  WTiat  purpose  does  it  serve? 

This  behavior  is  a  far  crj'  from  the 
days  of  World  War  11  when  the  news 
media  supported  our  Armed  Forces. 
Like  all  other  patriotic  citizens,  the 
news  media  should  be  uniting  the  coun- 
try behind  our  President  in  defense  of 
principle. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  desire  war— no  American  does. 
But  let's  remember  that  this  conflict 
started  on  August  2  when  a  vicious  and 
ruthless  dictator  invaded  a  defenseless 
neighbor. 

Why  do  we  not  hear  about  the  hor- 
rible atrocities  being  committed  by  the 
Iraqi  Army  in  Kuwait — about  the  ba- 
bies being  torn  from  their  incubators, 
hospital  equipment  being  confiscated, 
the  torture,  the  mass  killings,  the  bru- 
tal destruction  of  a  people?  Why  do  we 
not  hear  about  the  barbaric  execution 
of  over  100  of  Hussein's  own  officers 
who  had  opposed  these  atrocities'' 

These  things  would  inflame  the 
American  people  to  our  cause  and  unite 
them,  were  the  media  to  fairly  rejxirt 
them.  But  no.  the  news  media  seems 
intent  on  eroding  Americas  resolve 
Whose  side  are  they  on"' 


REFLECTIONS  ON  MY  VIEWS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  I 
had  something  profound  to  say  today.  I 
do  not.  However,  today  is  January  15, 
and  it  is  a  somber  day.  and  a  day  of 
concern  for  millions  of  Americans,  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  through- 
out this  planet.  Therefore.  I  think  it  is 
maybe  right  that  I  share  a  little  bit  of 
my  views. 
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Let  me  benrin  by  saylnK  that  I  think 
we  all  aRree  in  this  body,  and  through 
out  thla  country,  and  throughout  vir 
tually  the  entire  world,  that  Saddam 
Hussein  Is  an  evil  person,  and  what  he 
has  done  in  Kuwait  has  been  illegal. 
Immoral,  and  brutAl  It  seems  to  me. 
however,  that  the  challentfe  of  our  time 
Is  not  simply  to  bejfln  a  war  which  will 
result  in  the  deaths  of  tens  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  people,  young  Amerli  ans. 
Innocent  women  and  children  in  Iraij. 
but  the  real  challenge  of  our  time  is  to 
see  how  we  can  stop  aggression,  how  we 
can  stop  evil  In  a  new  way.  in  a  non- 
violent way. 

If  ever  there  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  the  entire 
world  is  united  against  one  small  coun- 
try, this  is  that  time  It  seems  to  me  a 
terrible  failing,  and  very  ominous  for 
the  future,  if  we  cannot  resolve  this 
crisis,  if  we  cannot  defeat  Saddam  Hus 
sein  in  a  nonviolent  way  If  we  are  not 
successful  now.  then  I  think  all  that 
this  world  has  to  look  forward  to  In  the 
future,  for  our  children,  is  war.  and 
more  war.  and  more  war 

There  Is  an  enormous  responsibility 
on  President  Bush's  shoulder,  and  to  a 
large  degree  thla  body,  the  II. S  Con- 
gress which  has  for  the  last  5  months, 
abdicated  its  responsibility  The  world, 
5  months  ago.  was  rejoicing  because 
after  45  years  the  cold  war  was  finally 
over  The  hatred  that  existed  between 
the  two  superpowers  had  finally  ended, 
and  all  over  the  world  people  were  say- 
ing. -Thank  God  We  cannot  now  put 
down  the  weapons  We  can  reduce  mili- 
tary spending  We  can  begin  to  address 
the  enormous  social  problems  facing 
our  Nation  '■  There  are  2  million  people 
sleeping  uut  on  the  street,  a  health 
care  system  which  is  disintegrated,  an 
educational  system  which  is  falling,  a 
nation  in  which  our  manufacturing 
base  is  declining,  there  are  serious 
problems  with  the  environment.  Today, 
30.000  children  starve  to  death  in  the 
Third  World,  and  all  over  the  planet 
people  were  saying,  'Finally,  now  we 
can  begin  to  address  those  problems, 
deal  with  the  needs  for  helping  the 
Eastern  European  countries  that  are 
becoming  democratit-  "  There  is  rejoic- 
ing Then  suddenly  once  more  we  heard 
that  as  soon  as  we  tuuk  a  deep  breath 
that  the  cold  war  was  over,  there  is  an- 
other wax  upon  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  to  President  Hush  that 
I  know,  as  someone  involved  in  poli- 
tics, we  are  all  involved  in  politics. 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  change  one's 
mind.  This  is  too  important  an  issue  to 
Just  go  forward  because  of  pronounce- 
ments made  yesterday  and  in  the  last  4 
months.  The  world  looks  to  the  Presi- 
dent He  can  play  an  historic  role  In 
leading  the  United  States  to  solve  this 
crisis  in  a  nonviolent  way 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Issues  that 
has  concerned  me.  and  I  think  millions 
of  Americans,  is  that  as  we  look  at  this 
crisis,  we  look  at  who  our  allies  are.  we 


have  talked  about  the  grand  coalition 
Let  everyone  slop  for  a  moment  and 
look  at  who  our  allies  are:  Egypt  is  our 
ally  It  cost  the  United  States  $7  bil- 
lion in  debt  forgiveness  to  bring  them 
into  the  alliance.  This  is  not  a  very 
•strong  or  truthworthy  ally  Saudi  Ara- 
bia 18  our  ally  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  feu- 
dalistlc  monarchy  It  does  not  believe 
in  democracy  It  does  not  believe  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  women's  rights  Is 
that  an  ally  we  feel  comfortAble  with'' 
Kuwait,  while  it  was  a  terrible  thing 
that  that  Government  be  overthrown, 
the  Government  of  Kuwait  is  a  feu- 
dallslic  monarchy  Syria:  what  does  it 
mean  to  all  Members'"  What  does  it 
mean  to  the  children  of  this  country 
when  they  see  a  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  sitting  down  on  a  couch  with 
Mr.  Assad  of  Syria,  when  this  Govern- 
ment today  believes,  quite  correctly, 
that  Mr  Assail  and  Syria  is  a  terrorist 
nation''  Are  those  the  allies  that  we  are 
proud  of? 

How  do  we  explain  to  the  fourth 
grade  children  in  this  country  that 
where.  6  months  ago.  Syria  was  re- 
garded as  a  terrorist  nation,  today  it  is 
our  ally'' 


TH(1UGHTS  FOR  TODAY 

The  SFKAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr  M.\7.Zou] 
is  recognized  for  ."j  minutes 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Spt>aker.  as  I  said 
earlier  today  in  the  1-minute  section, 
this  is  a  day  that  I  would  say  is  a  day 
out  of  joint,  a  day  of  discordance,  a  day 
of  dissonance. 

I  flew  back  from  home  just  this 
morning,  landed  at  National  Airport, 
got  in  the  car.  came  across  the  14th 
Street  Bridge.  I  could  not  help  but  re- 
mark on  how  beautiful  a  day  It  was  and 
it  is  outsiile  these  Chambers.  The  sun 
is  shining,  the  sky  is  blue,  the  breezes 
are  mild,  the  grass  Is  green. 

It  is  almost  as  if  the  sky  should  not 
be  this  blue  and  the  breezes  should  not 
be  this  mild,  and  the  day  should  not  be 
this  sunny  It  is  almost  as  if  this  day 
ought  not  be  the  day  we  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King,  a  man 
devoted  to  nonviolence  and  to  peace, 
because  this  is  a  day  on  which  we  could 
go  to  war 

So,  this  is  a  day  out  of  joint.  We  are 
facing  a  time  in  which  a  war  could  be 
declared  tonight,  sometime  at  mid- 
night or  after  midnight  Pray  to  God 
that  Is  not  the  case.  Yet  we  have  out- 
side a  beautiful  day.  It  is  jangled  and 
discordant  It  is  hard  to  grab  onto  this 
situation  and  understand  it  and  digest 
It  and  assimilate  it. 

I  returned,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  from  home,  where  I  spent  the  last 
2''i  days  in  extensive  meetings  around 
my  community  and  in  several  different 
settings,  anywhere  from  meetings  with 
Boy  Scouts  to  meetings  with  local 
business  people,  television  shows,  call- 


in  shows,  to  get  the  flavor  of  the  com- 
munity I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  President,  and  correctly  so,  is  re- 
vered and  loved.  We  love  our  President. 
We  love  the  Presidency.  This  is  correct. 
This  is  the  way  our  nation  hsLS  been 
founded  and  why  we  remain  a  great  Na- 
tion today.  200  plus  years  after  its  cre- 
ation 
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But  despite  the  love  and  the  affection 

and  the  fealty  we  have  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Presidency,  there  is  a  con- 
fusion at)i)ut  the  goals  and  the  means 
to  reach  these  goals  in  the  gulf 

For  example,  the  argument  is  made 
that  we  have  to  move  out  soon,  sooner 
rather  than  later,  because  the  troops 
will  lose  their  edge,  because  the  rest- 
lessness and  the  restiveness  of  the 
troops  win  reduce  their  military  offen- 
sive capabilities. 

Well,  that  is  a  problem  I  served  my 
2  years  In  the  Army  back  In  the  1950's 
1  was  never  in  combat,  but  I  realize 
these  are  delicate  times  and  It  is  not 
easy  to  prep>ai-e  your  troops  for  battle; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  thing 
called  rotation  If  the  troops'  edge  can 
be  taken  off  from  too  long  a  deploy- 
ment in  the  sands  and  now  the  mud  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  perhaps  a  rotation  back 
home  where  they  can  regain  the  edge 
and  regain  their  composure  might  be 
the  answer  rather  than  to  start  the 
battle  quickly 

Some  have  said  that  If  the  President 
were  to  back  away  from  this,  at  this 
point,  it  would  be  a  sign  of  vacillation 
or  a  sign  of  lack  of  resolve  on  his  part, 
a  sign  of  weakness  perhapw.  Well,  there 
are  momenta,  and  I  think  all  of  us  real- 
ize this  within  our  families,  our  busi- 
nesses, and  In  our  professional  lives, 
when  we  have  shown  courage  by  say- 
ing, "I'm  sorry,  "  courage  by  saying,  "I 
made  a  mistake  "  We  show  courage, 
not  lack  of  resolve,  but  courage  by  say- 
ing. "Lets  take  a  second  look  at  this 
whole  thing  " 

So  the  President  is  a  coui-ageous 
man.  He  was  shot  out  of  the  skies  as  a 
17-year-old  man  in  the  Second  World 
War.  so  his  courage  is  on  the  books, 
proven  It  is  there  for  the  world  to  see 
and  share.  He  does  not  have  to  prove 
his  courage  to  me  and  to  us 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  maybe  an 
act  of  courage  on  his  part  would  be 
that,  if  there  were  another  way,  if 
there  were  a  possible  glimmer  of  some- 
thing which  can  come  out  of  this  me- 
lange of  diplomatic  efforts  under  way 
now,  maybe  the  President  would  decide 
that  it  is  not  the  time  to  march  off  to 
a  war  that  is  going  to  kill. 

I  realize  that  statements  have  been 
made  and  things  done,  we  have  this 
saying  back  home  that  you  can  paint 
yourself  into  a  corner  if  you're  not 
careful  you  remove  your  alternatives, 
you  wind  up  not  near  a  door. 

Well,  let  us  paint  a  door  on  the  wall 
You  have  seen  those  cartoons.  There  is 
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no  door,  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  paint 
in  a  door  and  you  walk  through  the 
door  to  safety.  This  is  what  they  used 
to  call  in  the  stage  plays  Deus  Ex 
Machina:  develop  some  way  out. 

All  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  certainly  extend  our 
love  and  affection  and  prayers  to  the 
President  and  ask  the  good  Lord  to 
give  him  the  wisdom,  and  ask  the  good 
Lord  to  give  him  the  strength  to  see 
him  through  these  very  difficult  times. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BerelteR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:  i 

Mr  B.^TEM.^N.  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 16. 

Mr.  BEREirrER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Le.\CH.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
£u-y  16 

(The  following  Member  at  his  own  re- 
quest to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  for  5  minutes,  today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bereuter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Lagomarslno. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mrs.  B^-RON. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  January  16.  1991.  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communicaticns  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

325.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Federal  Emertfency  Manajrement  Apency. 
transmitting:  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
t«  extend  and  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-304.  'Construction  Codes 
Razing  Amendment  Act  of  1990."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  1-233(C)(1K  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

327.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-303.  "District  of  Columbia 
Government  Comprehensive  Merit  Personnel 
Act  of  1978  Section  401iai  Trust  Fund  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
D.C.  Code,  section  l-233<citl);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

328.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-300.  "DC  Real  H:state  Ap- 
praiser Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code,  section  l-233(cnli;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

329.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-311.  "District  of  Columbia 
Real  Estate  Appraiser  Temporary  Act  of 
1990.'  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code,  sec- 
tion 1  233ic)il):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

330-  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-310.  "Sale  of  Oovemment 
Publications  Amendment  Act  of  1990."  and 
report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1- 
233(ci(l):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

331.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-309.  "District  of  Columbis 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Generator 
Regulatory  Policy  Act  of  1990.  "  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  I-233(c»(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  8-308.  ■'District  of  Columbia 
Cancer  Prevention  Act  of  1990.  "  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  l-233<c)(li;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

333  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-305.  "Low  Income  and 
Homeless  Family  Shelter  Exemption  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

334  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-306.  "Dwlght  David  Eisen- 
hower Freeway  Designation  Act  of  1990.  "  and 
report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-307.  'Regulation  of  the 
Horse-Drawn  Carriage  Trade  Act  of  1990.  " 
and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code,  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

336.  A  letter  trom  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  third 
triennial  report  on  drug  abuse  and  drug  re- 


search on  the  health  consequences  and  ex- 
tent of  drug  abuse,  including  recent  findings 
on  the  health  effects  of  marijuana,  cocaine, 
and  the  addictive  properties  of  tobacco,  pur- 
suant to  42  use.  290a&-4(b);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce 

337.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  1991  report  on  the 
description  of  sales,  advertising,  and  mar- 
keting practices  associated  with  smokeless 
tobacco  products,  which  contains  figures  for 
1988  and  1989  sales  and  advertising  expendi- 
tures, pursuant  to  15  U.S.C.  4407(bi:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

338  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Jon  David  Glassman.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Career  Member  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Ser\-ice.  Class  of  Minister- 
Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C  3944(bK2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

339.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  information  that  the  President 
intends  to  sell  defense  articles  and  services 
to  Turkey,  and  a  memorandum  of  justifica- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

340.  A  letter  from,  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1990,  pursuant  to  31  U  S  C  3512ic)(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   BATEMAN 
HR   529   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  at  Fort  A  P   Hill  Mili- 
tary Reservation.  VA.  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Markey): 
HR.  530.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  congressional 
intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce 

By    Mr     DINGELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Markey.  Mr   Rinaldo.  Mr.  Scheler. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Swifv.  Mr  Tavzxs. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr   Bckart.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr    Bryant.  Mr.  Coo- 
per. Mr.  Manton.  Mr    McMillen  of 
Maryland.    Mr.    Oxley.    Mr.    Buley. 
Mr.  RrrTER.  and  Mr.  Moorheadi 
HR.  531.  A  bill  to  establish  procedures  to 
improve   the  allocation   and  assignment   to 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana 
H.R.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California 
HR.  533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  to  prohibit  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  from  pro- 
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vuUriK  anv  credit  In  connaotfOB  wUti  anparts 
U>  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoeUdM  Itof«MiW  if 

thPFP  Is  an  pxcpsHlve  Soviet  mllltftry  pres- 
ence In  any  of  the  Haltlcs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banklntc.  F'.nan.  e  and  Urban  Affairs 

Hv    Mr     DAVIS      fur    himself    an.l    Mr 
HATrMAN 

H  K  ^i4  A  hill  '<)  ameml  ':•:>■  ih  United 
States  Code,  Ui  repeal  ;he  reijuiremenl  that 
the  Secretary  of  TransiKirUilinn  . oUeot  a  fee 
or  chartfe  for  re.  reallonal  vcsttels  '<>  the 
Ci»mmlttee  im  Menhant  Marine  arul  Kish 
erlfs 

By  Mr   LAGOMAHSINO 

H  R  535  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Voluntary  Health  Insur- 
ance Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Ener^  and 
Commerce 

H  Con  lU-s  !6  C  '!!  urrent  resolution  ex- 
presainK  the  -ier.se  ■>'  'h-'  Conirress  that  the 
Unlt,;ed  Stjites  shou;.;  :.  ■■  ;:!'  v :  te  assistance 
or  trade  t»Tu-f'.t..s  f  >:  '  !:••  s.  ■.;.■•  Union  until 
the  Soviet  Ur.i'Ti  •  eriT'. . r.H'->"f  a..  ■'»  economic 
and  mllitjirv  supim.t:  :.:r  Cul.a,  jjintly.  to  the 
C.im.mittei  h  .ir.  Forei^T:  A!Trt;r8  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr  PKNNV  ifor  hunseif.  Mr  Frank 
of  Massac  husett*.  Mr!<  Uns'iKM',  Mr 
BKILENSON.  Mr  Ramiki.,  and  Mr 
NOWAK) 

H  Con  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  u< 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regrardinK 
the  financial  costs  of  military  operations  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  regrlon.  jointly,  to  the  Com 
mlttees  on  Forelffn  Affairs  Armed  Services 
and  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   HERTEL 

H    Res    32    Resolution  to  condemn  the  de 
ployment    of   Soviet    troops    In    the    Baltic 
States  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia;  to 
the  Connmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   LAGOMARSINO: 

H.  Res    33    Resolution  calling  upon  Pre- 
dent  Gorbachev  to  refrain  from  furtbe:    ,■-,. 
of  force  against  the  democratically  elected 
grovemments  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and.  Es- 
tonia: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

I'niler  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions AH  follows 

H  R  3  Mr  Porter,  Mr  HaU.  of  Texa.-  Mr 
Cakpkr.  Ms  Pelosi,  and  Mr  Gray 

H  R  86  Mr  Walsh.  Mr  Cungkk,  and  Mr 
RunliK.s 

H  R   123   Mr   .Akchkk.  and  Mr   Kawei.i. 

HR    2;a    Mr    .lACuHs.  Mr    .Ioh.vson  of  South 
DakotA.  Mr    KfsTKK.  Mr    Mrazkk.  Mr    Lil'is 
SKI.  Mr    Ka.sckm,.  and  Mr    Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota 

H  R  300  Mrs  Cui.i.i.vs  of  Illinois  Mr  R'lK. 
Mr  CcisTKi.l-i>.  Mr  Ol.lN.  Mr  Stkah.ss.  Mr, 
Kncki  Mr  Wkiss,  Mr  Whkat.  Mr  Mu.l.KH  of 
Ci.;;  r:.;a,  Mr  GiBHONs,  Mr  MARTiNKZ.  Mr 
H-on;<N  Mr  Hk.nhv,  Mr  MRA7.KK  Mr 
Wf;,--H    am!  Mr    I.am  astkk 

H  K  r;  .Mr  T\:  .'IS  Mr  HaTi  HV.k  Mr 
CHAl  V\s  M:  HliHAKO^'iN  Mr  Cl.lMU.R,  arid 
Mr    y>'H\!  ■■<i  M;i  h;^ar. 

HR     Jifl     Mr     GF--:iKNS<iS      Mr     BROWN    of 
California.  Ms    Pki.os;,  and  Mr    MkA7,?;K, 

H  R  482  Mr  Owe.ns  of  New  York  Mr 
Mklmk,  and  Mr   Hlbbakd 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1991) 


The  Senat,e  met  at  2:30  p.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to    order   by    the    Honorable   Joseph   I 
Lieberman,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut, 


PHAVER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C  Halverson.  D,D,.  offered  the  follow- 
in^  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  *  Blessed  he  the  name  of  God  for 
ei'er  and  ever  for  wisdom  and  might  are 
his  And  he  changeth  the  times  and  the 
seasons  he  removeth  kings,  and  setteth 
up  kings*  *  *    -  Daniel  2;  20.  21. 

Eternal  God,  sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory anr"  Ruler  of  the  universe,  today 
we  join  with  millions  and  pray  for 
peace.  We  pray  for  divine  intervention 
and  ask  Thee  to  do  what  is  humanly 
Impossible.  We  pray  for  President  Bush 
in  the  awesome  loneliness  of  decision. 
We  pray  for  all  of  the  military  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  their  loved  ones  We 
acknowledge  our  need  as  a  nation.  We 
confess  that,  though  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  Thee,  we  live  much  of  our  lives 
as  though  Thou  art  nonexistent.  We 
live  as  though  man's  destiny  is  depend- 
ent solely  upon  man,  forgetting  Thou 
art  sovereign  in  history. 

Forgive  us.  Lord,  for  all  that  we 
think  and  do  contrary  to  Your  right- 
eous will  Draw  us  to  Thyself.  Help  us 
turn  from  our  Godless  ways  that  Thy 
righteousness  may  shine  as  the  noon- 
day. Thy  love  and  peace  reign  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  world. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  incarnate 
love.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

us.  Senate. 
Preside.nt  pro  tempore, 
Washtrigion.  OC.  January  15.  1991 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  1.  Lieber.ma.n. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair, 

Robert  C.  Bvrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr  Lieberman  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
I>ore 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
proceedings  be  approved  to  date 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
say  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  follow- 
ing the  time  reserved  for  the  two  lead- 
ers, there  will  be  a  period  for  morning 
business,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  for  up  to  10  minutes  each.  There 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve all  of  my  leader  time  and  all  of 
the  time  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  and  the  world  stand  just  hours 
away  from  the  midnight  deadline  set 
for  war  against  Iraq,  We  all  hear  the 
clock  ticking  steadily  toward  mid- 
night, and  the  drums  beating  louder  for 
war. 

Fatalistically,  the  world  seems  to  be 
acquiescing  in  the  inevitability  of  war. 
at  the  very  time  when  leaders  of  good- 
will should  be  doubling  and  redoubling 
their  search  for  peace. 

The  eloquent,  famous  and  foreboding 
words  of  a  British  foreign  officer  stand- 
ing at  the  window  of  his  room  in  1914 
reflect  the  mood  of  our  Nation  now  and 
the  risks  that  war  may  bring.  He  said: 


The  lamps  are  going  out  all  over  Europe 
We  shall  not  see  them  lit  a^rain  in  our  life- 
time. 

Seventy-seven  years  lat€r,  the  same 
ominous  thought  can  be  expressed 
about  the  Middle  East,  if  we  permit  the 
lamp  of  peace  to  be  extinguished  now. 

Conflict  may  seem  ine\itable.  But 
nowhere  is  it  written  that  it  must  be 
so.  Nowhere  is  it  required  that  the 
search  for  peace  must  end  when  the 
clock  strikes  12  tonight.  Nowhere  is  it 
ordained  that  the  New  World  order 
must  begin  with  a  new  world  war. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  ad- 
dress at  American  University  in  1963, 
presenting  his  own  view  of  the  New 
World  order  after  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis: 

Our  problems  are  manmade — therefore, 
they  can  be  solved  by  man.  And  mac  can  be 
as  big  as  he  wants.  No  problem  of  human  des- 
tiny IS  beyond  human  beings. 

Let  us  honor  those  words  now  and  in 
the  days  ahead.  Time  and  patience  are 
on  our  side,  not  Saddam  Hussein's. 

But  as  President  Bush  has  indicated 
many  times  with  respect  to  January  15. 
today's  ominous  date  is  an  authoriza- 
tion—not a  deadline — for  war. 

I  hope  the  President  will  not  rush  to 
war  too  soon.  I  hope  that  he  will  re- 
spect the  llth-hour  good-faith  efforts 
for  peace  now  being  attempted  in  the 
United  Nations  and  by  other  countries, 
that  he  will  give  these  initiatives  every 
possibility  for  success,  and  not  cut  any 
of  them  short  by  premature  resort  to 
war. 

We  all  regret  the  failure  of  the  mis- 
sions by  Secretary  Baker  and  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar.  But  those  failures  do 
not.  should  not.  and  must  not  mean  our 
only  recourse  is  war. 

Other  nations  continue  their  diplo- 
macy, in  the  reasonable  hope  that  pa- 
tience and  time  can  accomplish  what 
strength  and  passion  cannot.  There  re- 
mains the  possibility  of  an  Arab  solu- 
tion. If  Saddam  Hussein  will  not  listen 
to  the  West,  perhaps  he  will  yet  heed 
the  Arab  pleas  for  peace. 

At  this  hour,  we  can  only  hope  that 
communications  will  continue  on  all 
sides  and  by  all  reasonable  means,  and 
that  the  possibilities  for  peace  will  be 
given  time  to  bear  fruit  before  the  irre- 
versible decision  for  war  is  made. 

The  threat  of  war  is  real.  But  so  are 
the  consequences  and  costs  of  war. 
From  the  moment  the  bombs  begin  to 
fall,  the  war  will  become  America 
against  Iraq,  not  the  world  against 
Iraq. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  90  percent  of 
the  casualties  on  our  side  will  be  Amer- 
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Jean,  that  there  will  be  3.000  American 
casualties  a  week,  and  that  1  in  4  of 
them  will  die 

Conflict  will  bring  other  costs  as 
well  Irati  has  said  that  it  will  attack 
Israel,  and  Israel  has  said  It  will  retali- 
ate The  nature  of  the  war  will  be 
transformed  again.  The  Arab  coalition 
against  Iniq  may  crack,  and  the  war 
will  become  more  and  more  rx^rceived 
each  day  as  America  and  Israel  against 
the  Arab  world  The  deaths  of  thou- 
sands i)f  Ira<iis.  including  innocent  ci- 
vilians, could  well  polarize  the  Middle 
East  against  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael for  years  to  come 

And  when  Iraq  begins  to  fight,  with 
Its  back  against  the  wall,  chemical 
weap<ina  may  well  be  used.  Perhaps  bio- 
logical weapons.  Perhaps  even  terrorist 
attacks  on  the  United  States  itself, 
that  could  bring  a  further  massive  es- 
calation of  the  war 

These  heavy  human  costs  for  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  demand  demand— 
that  we  go  down  every  rational  avenue 
for  peace,  before  we  give  in  to  the  Irra- 
tionality of  war 

By  a  strange  irony  of  history,  this 
January  15  date  for  one  of  the  worse  of 
wars  falls  on  the  birthday  of  one  of  the 
finest  men  of  peace  in  this  century. 

All  Americans  know  that  in  spite  of 
the  greatest  of  provocations  to  respond 
with  violence  and  the  greatest  of  temp- 
tations to  abandon  the  path  of  peaceful 
change.  Martin  Luther  King  walked 
the  farthest  of  miles  for  peace.  Because 
of  him.  America  today  is  a  better, 
stronger,  and  fairer  nation.  And  if  we 
succeed  now  in  finding  the  needle  of 
peace  in  the  haystack  of  war.  we  will 
have  a  better,  stronger  and  fairer 
world. 

As  Martin  Luther  King  sdid  in  ac- 
cepting the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1964; 

Nonviolence  la  the  answer  to  the  crucial 
political  and  moral  questions  of  our  time: 
the  need  for  man  to  overcome  oppression  and 
violence  without  resorting  to  oppression  and 
violence 

If  we  heed  those  words  today,  there  is 
still  time  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


COAL  LIQUEFACTION  IN  THE  1930'S 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  correspondence  from  my 
friend  and  constituent.  Mr  Bruce  Ste- 
phens. .Ir  .  of  Hazard.  KY 

.Mr  Stephens  is  in  the  process  of 
writing  a  history  of  a  coal  company 
with  which  he  was  associated  for  four 
decades.  In  the  course  of  his  research, 
he  has  run  across  some  interesting 
facta,  one  of  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  Members  A  letter  from 
the  American  Consul  in  London  dated 
October  1.  1934.  notes  that  seven  squad- 
rons of  the  Royal  Air  Force  were  flying 
on  fuel  derived  from  coal,  and  that  the 
British  Navy  was  satisfied  with  the 
fuel  oil  extracted  from  coal  which  it 
purchased  in  bulk  in  1933 


FORD. 

Senate   Office   Building. 


What  happ««ned''  This  early  oppor- 
tunity w;is  thrown  away  just  as  we 
have  thrown  away  our  opp<irtunitles 
over  the  last  20  years  I.  for  one.  am 
going  to  try  to  ensure  that  we  do  ev- 
erything we  can  so  as  not  to  lose  our 
present  opportunity  to  wean  ourselves 
off  foreign  oil  Imports.  This  should  be 
the  Nation's  priority  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress and  I  Will  make  it  mine  for  so 
long  as  I  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stephens'  letter  dated 
January  11.  1991.  together  with  its  en- 
closures be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hazard.  KY. 
Januani  II.  1991. 
Re  coal  Uqulfactlon 
Senator  Wendell  H 
Room    173- A    Russell 
Washington.  DC 

DEAR  SENATOR  FoRD  After  36  years  In  the 
business.  I  retired  as  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Counsel  of  Kentucky  River 
Coal  Corporation  three  years  sugo  Among 
other  things.  I  am  now  engaged  In  writing  a 
history  of  that  important  mineral  land  com- 
pany 

In  researching  the  Hies  of  the  company.  I 
came  across  the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
American  Consul  In  London  dated  October  1. 
1934  and  an  Article  from  the  London  England 
Financial  News  dated  August  12.  1933  1  found 
these  of  great  Interest  because  they  recount 
the  very  sut>8tantlal  progress  that  had  been 
made  In  the  Uqulfactlon  of  coal  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  gasoline  and  other  products 
therefrom  at  that  long  ago  date 

The  letter  notes  that  'seven  squadrons  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force  are  now  flying  on  spirit 
derived  from  coal,  and  that  the  British  Navy 
was  satisfied  with  the  fuel  oil  extracted  from 
coal  which  It  had  purchased  In  bulk  in  1933' 

The  Article  relates  the  history  of  this  de- 
velopment In  Germany.  England  and  the 
United  States  With  respect  to  the  U.S..  it 
stated: 

"The  second  really  big  development  In  the 
hydrogenatlon  field  was  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  plant  at  Bay  way.  N  J.,  at  least 
one  product  of  which— Essolube— Is  by  new 
familiar  to  most  motorlsta  The  capacity  of 
that  plant  Is  5.000  barrels  (or  800  tons)  of 

finished  products  (petrol,  kerosene,  lubricat- 
ing oils,  etc  I  a  day.  or  nearly  300.000  tons  a 
year." 

Considering  the  1974  embargo  and  our 
present  grave  difficulties  In  the  Middle  E^ast. 
one  can  only  ask.  what  on  earth  have  we 
been  doing  for  the  last  60  years' 

Knowing  your  abiding  Interest  and  deep 
concern  with  this  subject.  I  thought  I  would 
pass  this  along 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  Stephens.  Jr. 

AMERICAN  Consular  Service. 

London.  W.l.  England. 

October  I.  1934 
Kentickv  River  Coal  Corp.. 
812  Fayette  Sational  Bank  Building. 
Lexington.  KY 

Gentlemen:  Acknowledgement  Is  made  of 
your  letter  of  September  14.  1934.  enclosing  a 
clipping  regarding  the  formation  of  a  new 
company  in  England  which  will  operate 
plant«  for  the  production  of  motor  fuel  from 


coal,   and   requesting   Information   regarding 
this  process  and  its  development 

The  company  referred  tc  In  the  clipping  Is 
the  National  Coke  and  Oil  Company  Limited, 
which  was  formed  In  1933  and  which  has  re- 
cently decided  to  prect  a  plant  at  Cardiff. 
Wales,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  This 
iompany  is  only  one  of  several  which  are  en- 
gaged in  the  extraction  of  motor  fuel  from 
coal  The  most  Important  organization  en- 
gaged In  such  work  i.i  the  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries  Limited  which  has  appropriated 
12.500.000  for  this  purpose  and  Is  at  present 
constructing  a  very  large  plant  which  is  ex- 
pected t«  be  in  operation  by  next  spring  Ap- 
proximately il. 120. 000  sterling  have  already 
been  expended  on  the  construction  of  this 
plant 

A  summary  of  the  developments  In  the  low 
temperature  carbonization  Industry  in  Great 
Britain  was  given  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Mines  Department  In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  17.  1934  He  stated  that  there  are 
nine  extracting  plants  In  operation  on  a 
commercial  and  semi -commercial  scale,  the 
quantity  of  coal  carbonized  In  1933  was 
318.000  tons  and  the  yield  of  spirit  was  741.000 
gallons.  The  Secretary  also  noted  that  seven 
squadrons  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  are  now 
flying  on  spirit  derived  from  coal,  and  that 
the  British  Navy  was  satisfied  with  the  fuel 
oil  extracted  from  coal  which  it  had  pur- 
chased in  bulk  in  1933 

While  experimental  work  on  this  process 
has  been  carried  on  for  many  years,  It  is  only 
since  the  imposition  In  1933  of  a  protective 
duty  of  fourpence  per  gallon  that  commer- 
cial developments  have  taken  place  Inciden- 
tally, this  duty  works  more  as  an  equivalent 
to  a  fourpence  per  gallon  subsidy  for  the  In- 
dustry rather  than  a  duty  on  Imports,  owing 
to  the  form  of  the  British  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise Laws  and  the  fact  that  there  la  no  petro- 
leum oil  produced  In  this  country 

It  Is  understood  that  the  latest  scientific 
data  on  the  subject  which  Is  publicly  avail- 
able in  Great  Britain.  Is  contained  In  the  Re- 
port of  the  Fuel  Research  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 
search for  the  year  ended  March.  1932.  and  in 
a  technical  paper  describing  successful  ef- 
forts to  carry  on  low  temperature  carbon- 
ization of  coal  In  brick  retorts,  also  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research  In  1933  Both  these  publica- 
tions may  be  obtained  from  H  M  Stationery 
Office.  Klngsway.  London.  W  C  2  The  price 
of  the  former  is  two  shillings  net.  and  that  of 
the  latter  sixpence  net 

It  is  thought  that  the  enclosed  clipping 
from  the  London  Financial  News  of  August 
12.  1933.  should  also  prove  of  Interest  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  Frazer. 

Consul  General 

(From  the  Financial  News,  Aug   12.  19331 
Hvdrogenation  and  Its  Fitture 

U— KLEXlBILITTi'  OF  PRODUCT 
(By  O  W  Rosklll) 
The  early  history  of  the  hydrogenattaB 
process,  the  vast  numl>er  of  different  coftlfl 
tested  under  different  conditions  by  Berglus 
at  Mannheim  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
right  type  of  plant  and  the  right  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  the  ■.Makot" 
and  the  first  International  Bergin  Co  ,  the 
entry  of  the  Royal  Dutch,  the  British 
Berglus  Syndicate,  which  acquired  the  rights 
for  this  country,  the  entry  of  the  I  G  and 
Mlttasch's  work  In  develnpintt  the  process  on 
a  commercial  scale,  the  Standard!  G  Co  , 
formed  in  1929.  and  the  International  Hydro- 
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genatlon  Patents.  Ltd..  formed  in  1930  by  the 
final  participants  I.C.I..  Shell-Mex.  Standard 
Oil  and  the  I  G..  would  make  an  Interesting 
story  both  as  regards  the  technical  and  the 
economic  development;  and  may.  perhape. 
one  day  be  put  together.  What,  however,  is 
not  often  recognized  is  how  widely  the  proc- 
ess is  already  being  developed  and  how  flexi- 
ble It  has  proved  to  different  conditions  and 
different  raw  materials 

The  original  Leuna  plant  of  the  I.G.  start- 
ed with  a  capxacity  of  about  10.000  tons  of 
motor  spirit  a  year  in  1928.  This  was  rapidly 
Increased,  the  maximum  output  being  about 
125.000  U)ns  in  1931.  falling  to  about  100.000 
Uins  last  year  The  present  capacity  may  be 
put  at  about  150.000  tons  per  year,  and  dis- 
cussions are  now  In  progress  with  regard  to 
Its  further  extension,  the  figure  of  200-250.000 
tons  a  year  being  mentioned. 

The  raw  materials  used  have  changed  al- 
most from  year  to  year  Originally  brown 
coal  (of  which  there  is  a  large  output  in  the 
Merseburg  area  i  was  hydrogenated  direct. 
I.ater  it  was  found  that  costs  could  be  re- 
duced by  using  the  brown  coal  for  making 
hydrogen  necessary  for  the  hydrogenatlon 
and  hydrogenatlng  the  brown  coal  tar  ob- 
tained as  a  oy-product  or  in  other  ways,  or 
mixtures  of  this  with  brown  coal.  Then  came 
the  development  of  the  Thuringian  oilfield. 
the  oil  from  which  is  rather  poor  in  the 
lighter  fractions,  and  con8equentl.v  economi- 
cally well  suited  to  treatment  by  hydro- 
genatlon During  1931  large  quantities  of  this 
oil.  together  also  with  brown  coal  tar.  were 
treated,  but  in  .January.  1932.  there  was  a  bad 
fire  ftt  the  Volkenroda  well  t)elonginK  to  the 
Burbach  concern,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
of  those  supplying  Leuna,  and  this  limited 
supplies  of  oil  and  necessitated  a  return 
mainly  to  brown  coal  tar. 

AN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Quite  recently  it  was  claimed  that  costs 
have  again  been  substantially  reduced  and 
that,  particularly,  higher  quality  lubricating 
oils  are  now  toeing  made 

The  plant  started  early  in  1929  at  the 
works  of  the  Gesellschaft  fur  Teerver- 
wertung  at  Duisburg-Meiderich  may  be 
passed  over  quickly,  as  it  was  never  a  great 
success  and  was  later  closed  down  The  nomi- 
nal capacity  was  about  30.000  tons  of  coal, 
equivalent  to  a  maximum  of  20.000  tons  of  oil 
a  ye'*'-,  although  nothing  like  this  quantity 
was  ever  produced  Actually  the  plant  treat- 
ed mostly  bituminous  coal  tar. 

The  second  really  big  development  in  the 
hydrogenatlon  field  was  the  Standard  Oil  of 
New  .Jersey  plant  at  Bayway.  N  J  .  at  least 
one  product  of  which— 

*  »  •  *  • 

plant,  which  was  built  In  two  units,  the  first 
at  a  cost  of  about  J5. 000.000  and  the  second  at 
about  $3,500,000.  is  5.000  barrels  (or  800  tons) 
of  finished  products  (petrol,  kerosene,  lubri- 
cating oils.  &«  I  a  day.  or  nearly  300.000  tons 
a  year  It  is  almost  impossible  to  compare 
the  capital  cost  with  that  of  the  Leuna 
plant,  since,  among  other  reasons.  In  all 
these  plants  existing  services  are  used  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent— for  example,  at  Leuna 
the  synthetic  ammonia  plant  and  at  Bayway 
the  oil  refinery—but  one  of  the  lowest  esti- 
mates of  the  Leuna  capital  cost  is  Rm. 
60.000.000.  and  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  con- 
cluded that  the  capital  costs  of  the  process 
per  ton  year  of  products  are  lowest  when  it 
is  worked  in  conjunction  with  an  oil  refin- 
ery 

The  Bayway  plant  was  preceded  by  a 
smaller  experimental  one  erected  by  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana  at  Baton  Rouge.  This  com- 


pany later  completed  a  big  plant  of  8.000  bar- 
rels a  day  capacity  in  May.  1931.  Baton 
Rouge  has  suitable  natural  gas  available  at 
low  cost,  and  the  hydrogen  is  made  from 
this.  Following  the  original  Standard-I.G. 
agreement,  a  company  called  Hydro  Patents 
Company  was  formed  in  1930  to  license  oil  re- 
fineries in  the  U.S.  to  use  the  process  A 
large  number  of  the  big  oil  companies  par- 
ticipated, their  total  refining  capacity  being 
given  as  about  3.000.000  barrels  a  day.  and  a 
further  important  group  joined  in  August. 
1932 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  present  oil  situa- 
tion, the  license  terms  i5  cents  a  barrel  of  re- 
fining capacity.  5  cents  a  barrel  of  petrol, 
and  38  cents  a  barrel  of  lubricating  oil)  do 
not  appear  very  encouraging,  although  they 
may  have  been  altered  since  then 

There  have  been  no  new  plants  since 
Bayway  and  Baton  Rouge  were  built:  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  Connecticut  Hydrogas 
Corporation  is  erecting  one  at  Portland. 
Conn.,  at  the  moment.  Also,  although  there 
have  been  so  many  such  negotiations  in  the 
past  that  they  are  bound  to  be  regarded  with 
reserve  until  a  plant  is  actually  put  up.  the 
I  G  IS  known  to  be  interested  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  starting  a  coal  hydrogenatlon  plant  in 
New  South  Wales.  Consideration  has  also 
been  given  to  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Vereeniging  coalfield  in  South  Africa.  A 
hydrogenatlon  plant  there  would  obviously 
have  an  important  freight  protection  owing 
to  the  Standard  Oil  group,  the  company 
Hulles.  Goudrons  et  Derives,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  tar  distilleries  in  France,  to- 
gether with  an  oil-refining  company.  Cle. 
Francaise  de  Raffinage.  and  one  or  two  other 
participants,  have  got  a  small  experimental 
plant  (through-put  about  10  tons  of  coal  or 
tars  a  day)  working  at  Vendin.  The  Japa- 
nese, who  have  a  large  shale  oii  plant  at  Fu- 
shun.  in  Manchuria,  have  started  hydro- 
genatlng the  crude  shale  oil  on  an  experi- 
mental scale,  and  are  stated  to  be  going  to 
put  up  a  big  plant.  Another  small  plant 
treats  tar  from  Varpalota  coal  in  Hungary. 

FLEXIBILTV  OF  PRODUCTS 

The  flexibility  of  the  process  with  regard 
to  raw  materials  has  already  been 
emphasised.  Equally  important  is  the  flexi- 
bility as  regards  products,  which  can,  within 
very  wide  limits.  i>e  controlled  at  will.  The 
importance  of  this  to  oil  refineries  is  obvi- 
ous, since  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  fac- 
ing the  latter  has  always  been  that  demand 
varies  widely  for  each  product,  while  all 
products  are  produced,  from  a  given  crude,  in 
but  slightly  variable  proportions.  The  crack- 
ing process  has  done  something  to  improve 
this  position,  but  the  hydrogenatlon  process 
can  do  much  more. 

A  subtler  point  concerns  the  whole  future 
of  the  internal  combustion  engine  It  is  not 
so  very  long  ago  since  petrol  was  an  un- 
wanted by-product  from  the  manufacture  of 
kerosene.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  com- 
pression-Ignition engine  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  suggests  that  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  10  years  from  now. 
say.  the  demand  for  petrol,  at  any  rate  for 
commercial  transport,  which  accounts  for 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  consumption  m 
this  country,  may  have  fallen  to  almost  neg- 
ligible proportions.  The  effect  of  such  a 
change  on  the  oil  industry  is  almost  un- 
thinkable: the  capital  cost  of  the  cracking 
plants  alone  which  would  have  to  be 
amortised  before  a  fall  in  the  consumption  of 
petrol  relative  to  the  total  consumption  of 
p)etroleum  products  begins  to  take  place,  is 
enormous.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 


hydrogenatlon  will  prove  the  key  to  this  po- 
sition. 

Government  interference  in  the  oil  indus- 
try is  far  less  in  this  country  than  abroad, 
particularly,  say.  in  France  and  Germany 
where  the  regulations  governing  the  pur- 
chase of  alcohol  by  the  oil  companies  in 
order  to  assist  agricultural  producers  of  po- 
tatoes and  other  raw  materials  for  alcohol 
manufacture  represent,  probably,  a  consider- 
ably greater  eventual  burden  on  the 
consumer  or  taxpayer  than  will  the  present 
provisions  in  this  country.  The  result  of 
these  provisions  cannot  really  be  measured 
m  terms  of  the  number  of  men  who  will  be 
employed,  the  amount  of  coal  which  will  be 
consumed,  less  the  number  engaged  in  im- 
porting oil  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
the  loss  of  duty  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Government  have  made  a  bargain  and 
embarked  on  a  gamble.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  bargain  will  prove  to  have  been  a  bad 
one.  and.  at  any  rate,  the  gamble  is  one  with 
limited  risks  and  great  potentialities. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ford  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  210  are  located 
in  todays  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont. 


KURDISH  REFUGEES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
possibility  of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
grows  more  real  every  day  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  plight  of  a  group 
of  people  whose  past  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  Saddam  Hussein  have  too 
readily  been  ignored  by  the  world  com- 
munity, including  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration. 

Today  there  are  approximately  12.000 
Kurdish  refugees  living  in  squalor  in 
the  Kiziltepe  camp  in  Turkey,  just  100 
miles  from  the  Turkey-Iraq  border. 
They  are  among  an  estimated  30.000 
Kurdish  refugees  living  in  campe  inside 
Turkey  along  the  Iraqi  border.  They 
fled  Iraq  in  1988.  after  Hussein  bombed 
their  villages  with  chemical  weapons. 

Although  that  has  often  been  cited  as 
an  example  of  the  barbarity  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  capable  of.  it  was  only 
one  of  many  outrages  he  inflicted  on 
the  Kurds.  Their  villages  were  flat- 
tened by  tanks  and  their  people  tor- 
tured and  executed  in  mass. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kurds  are  truly 
forgotten  people,  at  least  forgotten  by 
the  world's  leaders.  There  are  over  20 
million  Kurds,  yet  they  are  without  a 
country  or  land  of  their  own.  They 
have  learned  to  expect  persecution 
wherever  they  go. 

The  Kurdish  refugees  on  the  Iraqi 
border  are  in  grave  danger  if  war 
erupts  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  are 
confined  to  closely  guarded  campe  from 
which  they  cannot  leave.  If  war  spreads 
in  their  direction  they  will  have  no 
way  of  protecting  themselves. 
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Three  years  a<?o  t-he  Bush  administra- 
tion was  silent  when  Saddam  Hussem 
ordered  mustard  gas  to  be  used  against 
the  Kurds  I  urge  the  administration  to 
use  Its  Innuence  with  Turkey  and  the 


Short  of  that,  the  Iraqi  Kurdf  wnuM  like  to 
tx-  accepted  as  refugees  In  West-err  Kurope 
and  North  America 

The  United  Nations  refused  to  discuss  the 
Kurds  or  Saddam's  campaign  of  genocide 
Until  recently,  the  United  States  showed  no 


governments    of   Western    Europe,    and     interest  in  accepting  them  as  refugees— al 


the  V  N  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, to  ensure  that  these  vulnerable 
people  will  not  suffer  again  such  a  ter- 
rible fate. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  on  the  Kurdish 


though  who  could  better  show  "a  well-found- 
ed fear  of  persecution'?  This  month.  Mayl 
said,  the  United  SUtes  airreed  to  accept  300 
families. 

'Every  day  the  Iraqis  killed  thousands  of 
Kurds  and  nobody  talked  about  it,  "  he  said 
with  bitterness. 

And  now  they  talk  about   human  rights .' 


refugees   in  Turkey   be   printed   in   the     Human  rights!  It  appears  it  Is  petrol  rights 


Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Burlington  (VT)  Free  Press.  Jan. 

2.  19911 

The  Forgotten  Kurds 

If  you're  going  to  b«  a  victim  of  Saddam 
Huaseln.  it  helpe  to  control  a  flock  of  oil 
wells.  It  helpe  to  be  a  Kuwaiti,  not  a  Kurd. 

When  Saddam  rolled  over  the  Kuwaitis. 
world  leaders  shivered  with  horror  and  dis- 
patched half  a  million  troope.  President 
Bush  discovered  a  new  Hitler  In  his  erstwhile 
ally. 

Kuwaiti  sheiks  relocated  their  limousines 
and  counting  houses  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
await  deliverance  in  comfort. 

The  Kurds  don't  control  any  oil.  So.  when 
Saddam  gassed  them,  razed  their  villages  in 
northern  Iraq  and  turned  their  land  Into  a 
dfcsert.  nobody  paid  much  attention  Nobody 
paid  any  attention. 

This  was  not  a  new  experience  for  the 
Kurds  About  17  million  Kurds— a  people  of 
Indo-European  roots  and  Muslim  faith— In- 
habit the  dusty  plains  and  hills  where  the 
borders  of  Iraq,  Iran.  Syria  and  Turkey  come 


not  human  rights,  that  matter. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  SOVIET 
ATTACK  ON  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
condemn  the  brutal  Soviet  attack  on 
peaceful  citizens  in  Lithuania.  It  is  a 
move  reminiscent  of  Hungary  in  1956  or 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968— Soviet  tanks 
crushing  a  peaceful  movement  trying 
to  gain  freedom  from  Moscow's  empire 

I  am  awestruck  at  the  bravery  of  un- 
armed Lithuanian  citizens  surrounding 
the  Parliament  building  to  defend  their 
democratically  elected  Government  I 
£il80  have  great  and  enormous  respect 
for  those  parliamentarians  in  that 
building  who  are  willing  to  give  up 
their  lives  to  preserve  democracy.  I  ad- 
mire and  support  the  refusal  of  Presi- 
dent   Landsbergis    to    bow    to    Soviet 


Nobody  in  Moscow  should  be  able  to 
use  American  aid  to  punish  democracy 
movements  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can- 
not imagine  any  person  in  this  country 
wanting  that  to  happen 

Next  week  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
food  aid  and  atfricultural  export  cred- 
its, will  be  holding  hearings  I  want  to 
hear  from  the  administration  and  what 
it  intends  to  do  to  protest  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  Lithuania.  I  intend  as  chair- 
man to  make  my  very  strong  opposi- 
tion to  continuing  to  help  the  Soviet 
Government  until  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Lithuania  is  resolved. 

I  stated  earlier.  Mr  President,  the 
situation  in  Lithuania  asks  the  obvious 
question.  Who  is  in  charge':'  Is  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev,  the  recent  winner  of 
the  Noble  Peace  Prize,  responsibile  for 
the  decision  to  use  lethal  force  or  is  he 
now  under  the  control  of  the  hard-lin- 
ers and  the  military  and  the  KGB? 

Are  perestroika  and  democratic  re- 
form over"'  Are  we  going  to  see  a  return 
to  repression  of  dissent  and  political 
opposition  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  It- 
self 

Nobody  can  suggest  that  democracy 
exists  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  peaceful 
protestors  are  crushed  in  the  Baltics.  I 
hor)e  every  supporter  of  democracy  in 
the  Soviet  Union  understands  this  and 
immediately  raises  their  voice  in  pro- 
test. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imagine  any 


together 
When  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  dismantled     independence  and  is  a  demonstration  to 


forces.    I    pay   tribute    to    those   coura  r>        w> 

geous  Lithuanians  who  fell  under  the  Member  of  the  Senate.  Republican  or 

savage    attack    of    Soviet    tanks.    Un-  Democrat,  who  has  not  been  cheered  at 

armed  civilians  being  crushed  by  tanks  the  prospect  of  democracy  in  the  So- 

martyrs   the    Lithuanian    freedom   and  vlet  Union.  I  cannot  imagine  any  Mem- 

inHe™.ndPn,-e  and  Is  a  demonstration  to  ber  of  this  body  who  is  not  discouraged 


Kurds'  culture.  Turkey,  where  about  half  the 
Kurds  live,  refuses  to  acknowledge  their  eth- 
nicity, calling  them  "mountain  Turks  "  In 
Turkey,  it's  a  Jailable  offense  to  speak  Kurd- 
ish In  the  street 
So  there  Is  some  irony— lost  on  the  Kurds — 


takable.  There  can  be  no  equivocation. 
We  are  not  going  to  provide  aid  to  a 
government  that  seeks  to  maintain  it- 
self in  power  through  brute  force  and 
that    violently    represses    legitimately 


ln\he  fact  that  Iraqi  Kurds  neelng  Saddam's     elected    governments   such    as   Lithua- 
polson  gas  sought  refuge  In  Turkey    Saddam     nia.  Estonia,  or  Latvia 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  I  call  on  the 
President  to  suspend  immediately  all 
United  States  assistance  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  Soviet  occupying  forces 
have  withdrawn  from  Vilnius  and  the 
rights  of  the  democratic  Government 
of  Lithuania  are  respected  No  further 
American  aid  should  go  to  Moscow 
until  we  know  actually  who  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
what  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment really  is  regarding  the  use  of 
force  to  suppress  peaceful  political  ac- 
tivity. At  the  very  least  we  ought  to 
know  who  is  running  the  Government. 
I  defy  anybody  to  say  categorically 
today  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Certainly  American  aid  of  what- 
ever kind  should  not  be  available  to  be 
used  as  a  tool  to  repress  democracy. 


apparently  decided  to  decimate  the  Kurds 
because  they  sided  with  Iran  In  the  Iran-Iraq 
war. 

■On  28  August  1988,  they  (the  Iraqis i  start- 
ed bombing  They  dropped  chemical  weapons 
on  70  pfilnts  I  wns  there,  "  said  Akram  Mayl, 
a  Kurdish  leader  who  Is  in  the  United  States 
to  receive  a  human  rights  award. 

"The  color  of  the  gas  was  between  white 
and  yellow,"  he  said,  describing  mustard  gas 
"It  smelled  of  garlic  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  and  children  died  Thousands  fled  to 
Turkey  " 

And  there  they  sit.  about  30.000  of  them.  In 
three  refugee  camps,  although  Turkey  calls 
them  "guests  '  and  declines  International  aid 
on  their  behalf  They  have  lived  In  tents  and 
crude  apartment  blocks  for  two  years,  sev- 
eral families  to  a  room  The  food  Is  plain  but 
acceptable,  Mayl  said,  but  schooling  Is  for- 
bidden, and  there  Is  no  work  for  the  adults. 

What  the  Kurds  would  really  like,  Mayl 
said  wistfully.  Is  to  be  given  an  autonomous 
region  in  northern  Irsuj  If  the  United  States 
destroys  Saddam 


threatened.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  the 
chances  for  an  era  of  cooperation  are 
destroyed  because  President  Gorbachev 
either  has  chosen  the  route  of  repres- 
sion to  stay  in  power  or  has  fallen 
under  the  sway  of  those  who  would 
fight  to  preserve  the  Soviet  Empire. 

No  one  underestimates  the  va.st  prob- 
lems confronting  President  Gorbachev 
in  reforming  the  Soviet  Union  politi- 
cally and  economically  I  think  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  help  him 
in  every  way  we  can  so  long  as  he  stays 
on  the  course  of  democratic  reform,  of 
liberalization  and  peaceful  negotiation 
with  opposition  forces,  including  those 
who  seek  independence 

As  the  country  which  stands  for  de- 
mocracy and  freedom,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  help  Gorbachev  if  he  has 
turned  back  the  clock  to  the  days  of 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr  LEAHY  Mr.  President,  as  I  left 
the  meeting  at  the  White  House  last 
night.  I  thought  how  grave  the  situa- 
tion is  in  the  Persian  Gulf  I  have  never 
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seen  my  colleagues,  the  President,  and 
his  Cabinet  so  grave  and  serious  at  a 
leadership  meeting. 

January  15  is  not  a  military  deadline. 
It  is  a  political  deadline.  There  is  still 
a  chance  for  peace.  I  acknowledge  that 
the  chances  for  peace  are  quickly  dis- 
appearing. But  I  continue  to  wage  cau- 
tion and  restraint.  If  there  is  even  a 
glimmer  of  a  chance  for  peace,  we 
should  show  the  restraint  necessary  to 
find  out  if  it  is  real. 

Saddam  Hussein  long  ago  should 
hpve  understood  the  resolve  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
force  to  carry  out  the  U.N.  resolutions. 
He  should  realize  he  has  the  power, 
even  at  this  late  date,  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  resolution.  I  also  urge  the 
President  to  look  yet  again  at  whether 
there  is  any  possibility  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  through  restraint.  If  so.  I 
hope  we  would  pursue  it. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  the 
grave  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  told  me  yesterday 
that  he  has  a  due  concern  for  the  men 
and  women  who  will  die  in  combat  as 
combatants  as  well  as  the  noncombat- 
ants  who  will  also  die. 

Only  the  President  can  give  the  order 
to  Initiate  combat  on  our  side.  I  know 
that  he  will  not  take  that  decision 
lightly,  nor  is  it  a  decision  he  will  take 
without  a  heavy  heart. 

.-^s  one  Senator  who  supports  giving 
sanctions  more  time,  I  hope  that  the 
President  will  continue  to  show  re- 
straint if  at  all  possible.  All  of  us. 
whether  we  suppwrted  or  opposed  the 
resolution  to  authorize  force  after  Jan- 
uary 15.  hope  the  President  will  have 
the  wisdom  to  make  the  right  choice. 
All  of  us  pray  that  war  can  be  avoided. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]. 


THE  OBSERVATIONS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  the  Senate  and  House  both 
voted  to  authorize  the  President  to  use 
force,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  the  objec- 
tives nearly  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress has  agreed  upon:  That  Iraq  must 
leave  Kuwait. 

Neither  I.  nor  I  believe  anyone  else, 
took  his  or  her  vote,  either  for  the  res- 
olution or  against  it.  absolutely  cer- 
tain he  or  she  was  100  percent  correct. 

We  voted  with  hesitancy  and  with 
some  doubt. 

For  me.  despite  those  doubts,  the  ar- 
guments were  far  clearer  on  the  side  I 
voted,  than  on  the  other  side.  I  voted 
to  authorize  the  use  of  force,  always 
with  the  hope  that  force  would  not  be 
necessary. 

My  arguments  were  thoroughly  stat- 
ed last  Friday  evening  so  I  will  not  re- 
view them  here. 


May  I  take  this  occasion,  should 
force  be  required,  to  voice  briefly  some 
observations  I  have  upon  war.  garnered 
both  from  study  and  experience. 

First,  no  nation  goes  to  war  expect- 
ing it  will  lose.  There  are  scores  of 
ways  to  avoid  a  war.  so  when  a  nation 
chooses  war.  we  must  assume  that  na- 
tion Is  as  confident  of  prevailing  as  the 
other  side  is. 

Second,  every  war  lasts  much  longer 
than  originally  expected.  History  is  re- 
plete with  the  most  viciously  fought 
wars— notably  our  Civil  War.  1861-1866. 
and  World  War  I,  1914-1918.  commenc- 
ing with  nearly  everyone  expecting  the 
fighting  would  be  of  brief  duration.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  expect  any  war  to 
be  a  short  one  of  but  several  weeks. 

Third,  wars  are  filled  with  the  inter- 
vention of  the  unexpected. 

Terrible  mistakes  and 

misjudgements  are  made.  The  weather 
is  not  as  predicted,  the  performance  of 
equipment  below  expectations,  com- 
manders blunder,  one  side's  forces 
underperform  and  the  other  side's 
troops  show  unexpected  skill  and  deter- 
mination. 

As  a  19-year-old  marine  on  the  beach 
at  Guadalcanal  on  the  night  of  August 
8,  1942,  I  saw  a  Japanese  naval  force. 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  boldness, 
swoop  down  upon  an  unprepared  Amer- 
ican naval  task  force,  sink  three  Unit- 
ed States  and  one  Australian  cruisers, 
and  depart  unscathed,  thus  inflicting 
one  of  the  worst  defeats  the  United 
States  Navy  every  suffered,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  force  had  to 
make  half  its  journey  in  daylight  and 
was  several  times  spotted  by  American 
aircraft  and  also  by  a  United  States 
submarine. 

From  that  experience,  the  United 
States  Navy  learned  a  great  deal  and  it 
was  the  last  naval  battle  we  lost  to  the 
Japanese,  but  it  was  a  very  costly  les- 
son. 

Fourth,  he  who  underestimates  the 
enemy  does  so  at  terrible  peril.  Neither 
clothing  nor  equipment  determine  the 
fighting  spirit  of  a  unit.  "Stonewall" 
Jackson's  foot  cavalry  were  clad  in  the 
most  varied  assortment  of  clothes,  and 
the  Confederate  units  who  came  across 
the  Potomac  to  fight  at  Antietam  were 
so  filthy  they  could  be  smelt  at  some 
distance — but  these  brigades  were 
embued  with  steely  determination. 

Because  units  look  ragtag  or  come 
from  Third  World  countries,  does  not 
mean  they  cannot  fight,  and  fight  well. 
The  extraordinary  courage  shown  by 
North  Korean  soldiers,  with  tennis 
shoes  on  their  feet  in  the  winter  snows 
in  assaulting  United  States  Marines 
entrenched  positions,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  attacks. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  these  points, 
not  because  I  believe  they  are  nec- 
essarily unique  observations,  but  in 
order  to  forewarn  the  American  public 


as  to  what  possibly  could  occur,  should 
there  be  shooting  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq 

I  am  confident  our  forces  have  the 
training,  the  equipment,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  prevail,  and  I  am  abso- 
lutely confident  we  will  prevail,  but 
our  military  actions  will  neither  go  to- 
tally smoothly  nor  always  successfully. 
There  will  be  setbacks 

The  -American  public  must  be  pre- 
pared for  some  shocks  and  some  dis- 
appointments. We  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  show  resolve  and  determina- 
tion. 

Our  troops  have  that  resolve  and  de- 
termination and  so  must  the  American 
public, 

I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr.  HARKEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  HaK- 
KIN]. 


THE  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  fateful  day  of  reckoning,  the  dead- 
line day  of  Januarj-  15,  at  midnight  to- 
night, when  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  permit  mem- 
ber nations  to  take  whatever  means 
necessary  to  get  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  forces  out  of  Kuwait. 

I  am  struck.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  those  who  say  that  perhaps 
not  all  diplomatic  and  economic  efforts 
have  been  expended.  Certainly,  in  the 
debate  that  took  place  in  this  body  last 
week,  I  was  one  of  those  espousing  that 
position.  I  still  feel  that  is  so. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  last-minute 
things  that  could  be  done.  I  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  initiatives  going  on:  the 
French,  the  British,  and  others  But  I 
can  tell  you  that  this  Senator  was 
quite  dismayed  in  listening  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations 
as  he  returned  from  his  mission  to  the 
Mideast,  and  more  specifically  to  Iraq 
this  weekend,  and  his  lack  of  finding 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Today  being  the  15th,  a  lot  of  people 
are  asking  questions  about  are  there 
any  last-minute  things  that  could  be 
done.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question.  But  I  do  know- 
that  every  avenue  to  peace  ought  to  be 
explored  prior  to  unleashing  war.  I  am 
hopeful  that  will  be  done. 

I  was  looking  at  the  American  eagle. 
Mr.  President,  so  abundant  around 
here,  the  symbol  of  the  United  States. 
In  one  claw,  the  eagle  holds  the  arrows 
of  war.  In  the  other  claw,  the  eagle 
holds  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  It  is 
the  olive  branch  of  peace  that  is  offered 
prior  to  the  arrows  of  war 

President  Bush  is  our  President.  Con- 
gress has  voted  to  give  him  the  author- 
ity to  conduct  our  forces  in  war 
against  Iraq.  But  I  would  hope  that  o'or 
President  would  hold  out  the  other 
claw  holding  the  olive  branch  of  peace 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
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In  fact.  I  would  hope  that  today  that 
President  Bush  mi^ht  pick  up  the 
phone  and  tall  Saddam  Hussein  It  is  a 
simple  thlnK  Just  pick  it  up  and  call 
him.  Let  him  know  that  they  are  going 
to  place  the  call  They  have  translators 
there,  we  have  translators  here.  See  if 
Saddam  Hussein  would  take  his  phone 
call;  talk  to  him;  get  the  two  principals 
talking  on  the  phone. 

Maybe  the  President  could  get  him 
on  the  phone  and  say.  "Let  us  meet  to- 
gether this  weekend  in  Geneva,  face  to 
face,  the  two  Presidents,  and  see  If  we 
can  resolve  this  " 

I  believe  that  the  President  would 
have  the  support  of  the  people  in  Iowa, 
and  all  over  this  country,  if  he  were  to 
at  least  try,  in  a  well-intentioned  ef- 
fort, to  hold  out  that  olive  branch  of 
peace  to  the  last  minute. 

Again,  I  take  the  floor  only  to  say 
that  I  hope  that  the  President  would  do 
a  simple  thing  like  that:  Just  pick  up 
the  phone,  call  Saddam  Hussein  In 
Baghdad,  and  have  a  talk  with  him. 
See  If  they  can  get  together  face  to 
face  within  the  next  couple  of  days.  At 
least  we  would  see  if  Saddam  Hussein 
would  even  take  his  phone  call, 

Mr  President,  I  hope  that  our  Presi- 
dent, before  that  claw  of  the  eagle 
unleashes  the  arrows,  will  hold  out  the 
olive  branch  one  more  time  with  a  per- 
sonal phone  call  to  Saddam  Hussein 
and  try  to  get  him  to  a  meeting 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr  LIEBERMAN  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  BUR- 
DiCKi.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


PREPARING   FOR  WAR 

.Mr  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend,  like  others  in  this 
Chamber.  I  caist  the  most  difficult  vote 
of  my  life  when  I  voted  to  support 
President  Bush  by  authorizing  the  use 
of  force  to  expel  Saddam  Hussein  from 
Kuwait.  I  did  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  war  might  Indeed  be  the  result, 
but  I  cast  that  vote  In  hopes  that  by 
being  prepared  for  war,  we  would  en- 
courage peace. 

But  part  of  preparing  for  wax  In- 
volves taking  steps  to  protect  our 
economy  here  at  home,  as  well.  Our  ad- 
ministratidn  hits  been  extremely  effec- 
tive in  marshaling  our  Armed  F"orces 
and  building  a  strong  and  united  inter- 
national and  diplomatic  alliance.  But  I 
believe  that  more  must  be  done  to 
make  domestic  economic  preparations 
for  the  possibility  of  war  Just  as  we 
would  no*,  and  do  not  leave  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's oil  refineries  and  production 
fields  undefended,  we  should  not  leave 


our  economy  undefended  against  the 
economic  consequences  of  a  possible 
military  conflict. 

L^ast  Friday,  the  International  En- 
ergy Administration  announced  that  it 
had  agreed  on  an  emergency  contin- 
gency plan  which,  if  Implemented, 
would  Include  demand-reduction  meas- 
ures— that  is,  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
energy— and  a  drawdown  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserves  worldwide  that 
would  total  2.5  million  barrels  per  day 
There,  however,  has  been  no  public  an- 
nouncement by  the  International  En- 
ergy Administration  or  Its  member  na- 
tions that  this  plan  would  be  imple- 
mented immediately  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  of  war  All  they  have  done 
now  is  to  adopt  that  they  are  calling 
an  emergency  contingency  plan.  Here 
In  the  United  States,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  he 
should  tap  our  strategic  reserves  In  the 
event  of  war.  the  President  himself  has 
given  us  no  Indication  yet  that  he  In- 
tends to  do  so  According  to  news  re- 
ports, the  administration  Indicates 
that  It  would  seek  to  prevent  an  oil 
shock  by  assuring  markets  that  high 
Inventories  and  the  availability  of  oil 
reserves  will  provide  supplies  that  are 
needed 

But.  Mr  President,  there  is  a  very 
big  difference  between  merely  pointing 
to  the  oil  reserves  and  saying.  "There 
they  are,"  and  actually  announcing 
that  If  conflict  occurs,  we  are  going  to 
tap  those  reserves — 600  million  barrels 
that  we  have  invested  in  and  put  away 
for  a  day  like  this— to  get  that  oil  onto 
the  market  to  demonstrate  our  Gov 
ernmenfs  clear  commitment  to  avoid 
any  shortage  of  oil. 

There  Is,  in  fact,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  oil  on  world  markets,  not 
counting  the  strategic  oil  reserves. 
Stocks  today  In  the  United  States  are 
at  327  million  barrels,  which  excludes 
the  600  million  barrels  that  we  have  in 
the  ground  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
barrels  that  other  countries  have  as 
well.  In  addition,  there  are  reportedly 
100  million  barrels  of  unsold  oil  that 
are  being  stored  In  tankers  at  sea.  So 
there  is  plenty  of  oil  around.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  sad  facts  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  since  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, that  oil  markets  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  traditional  rules  of  supply 
and  demand.  There  is  plenty  of  supply 
and,  if  anything,  the  demand  has  gone 
down.  But  as  consumers  know,  the 
price  of  oil  went  up  as  high  as  $40  a 
barrel,  and  all  of  us  have  seen  the  re- 
sult in  the  price  paid  at  the  pump 

Despite  the  adequacy  of  existing  sui>- 
plles,  the  oil  markets  have  proven  that 
they  are  extremely  unstable  and  prone 
to  tremendous  price  increases  that  are 
based  not  on  fact,  but  on  fear.  Last 
week,  when  Secretary  Baker  an- 
nounced that  his  talks  with  Minister 
Aziz  had  not  been  fruitful,  the  price  of 
oil  shot  up  $7  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 


and  that  was  without  a  single  shot 
being  fired  You  and  I  will  eventually 
pay  the  prle  of  that  speculation  at  the 
pump.  If  war  does  come — and  I  con- 
tinue to  hope  and  pray  that  it  will 
not-  uncertainties  about  the  length 
and  curse  of  the  war  and  its  effect  on 
gulf  tanker  traffic  will  undoubtedly 
fuel  speculation  that  will  raise  the 
price  of  oil.  The  "fog"  of  battle,  par- 
ticularly at  the  outset  of  the  conflict, 
will  encourage  tremendous  speculation 
on  oil  markets  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
assure  that  supplies  will  continue  to  be 
adequate. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  so  very  im- 
portant to  send  a  clear  signal  now  to 
keep  the  markets  calm  about  future  oil 
supplies.  The  Department  of  Energy's 
Energy  Information  Administration 
has  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  price  increases  as  a  result  of  war 
"would  be  reduced  significantly  with 
the  activation  of  the  International  En- 
ergy Agency  plan  "  I,  therefore,  call  on 
President  Bush  to  announce  as  soon  as 
possible  that  he  will,  in  fact,  tap  our 
strategic  petroleum  reser\'e  and  de- 
mand activation  of  the  International 
Energy  Administration  emergency  plan 
in  the  event  of  any  hostilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
forces  in  our  society  that  can  help  to 
protect  us  from  suffering  unfair  and 
unnecessary  consequences  of  a  possible 
military  conflict  One  is  the  oil  compa- 
nies themselves,  who,  I  think,  since 
August  have  profited  unfairly  at  our 
expense  In  the  event  that  war  does 
break  out.  I  hope  that  American  oil 
companies  will  exercise  restraint,  that 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  a  sky- 
rocketing market,  and  that  they  will 
charge  only  what  they  have  to  charge 
to  meet  the  increased  costs  of  produc- 
ing their  product  I  also  believe  that 
the  Commodity  P'utures  Trading  Com- 
mission should  consider  Implementing 
a  short-term  emergency  closure  of  oil 
futures  markets  If  war  breaks  out  and 
panic  buying  ensues 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
has  announced  some  reforms  in  Its 
trading  rules  to  prevent  wide  price 
swings,  hut  I  am  concerned  that  those 
reforms  do  not  go  far  enough  to  protect 
us  from  serious  economic  dislocation 
In  the  event  of  war. 

So  I  hope  the  CFTC  will  consider 
closing  those  oil  futures  markets  to 
give  the  markets,  the  industry,  and  the 
world  a  few  days  for  the  panic  to  sub- 
side, for  the  President  to  announce.  In 
fact,  that  the  strategic  oil  reserves  are 
being  tapped,  and  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand that  if  conflict  occurs,  the  supply 
of  oil  will  be  there. 

By  acting  now  we  can  send  one  more 
clear  signal  to  Saddam  Hussein  that, 
while  we  wish  for  peace,  we  are  fully 
prepared  should  war  occur.  We  are  pre- 
pared in  the  sands  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we    are    prepared    on    the    waters   sur- 
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rounding  the  gulf;  and  we  are  prepared 
here  at  home  as  well, 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EXON).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  Is 
recognized. 


CONTROL  OF  OUT-OF-STATE 
GARBAGE 

Mr  McCONNELL.  Mr,  President,  our 
Governor  of  Kentucky  yesterday  called 
a  special  session.  Among  the  items  on 
the  agenda  is  the  serious  local  crisis 
confronting  our  State,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  out-of-State  garbage  flood- 
ing across  our  boundaries.  Indiana  has 
a  similar  problem. 

Mr  President,  the  States  unfortu- 
nately have  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  control  of  out-of-State  waste. 
The  reason  is  that  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  all  of  the  authority  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Federal  courts  have  held 
that  garbage  is  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  conclusion  I  have  reached 
18  that  our  State,  the  Governor,  and 
the  legislature  may  well  be  wasting 
their  time  in  seeking  to  legislate  in 
this  particular  area  without  an  ena- 
bling law  at  the  Federal  level. 

Just  last  fall  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr  Coats]  and  myself  worked  to 
get  legislation  passed  and.  in  fact,  it 
did  pass  the  Senate  which  would  grant 
the  States  the  authority  to  at  least 
legislate  higher  fees  for  out-of-State 
garbage  than  for  local  garbage  and 
under  certain  circumstances  actually 
ban  the  import  of  long  distance  out-of- 
State  garbage.  This  is  a  crisis  not  just 
in  Kentucky  but  in  various  places  all 
across  the  Southeast. 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  acted  to 
grant  the  States  the  authority  to  have 
some  control  over  long  distance,  long 
haul,  out-of-State  garbage  which  is  a 
serious  environmental  concern,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Southeast.  In  that  re- 
gard. Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  give 
States  control  over  out-of-State  gar- 
bage. 

Like  last  year,  my  action  was 
prompted  by  the  solid  waste  crisis  con- 
fronting our  States.  Shrinking  landfill 
capacity,  public  opposition  to  new 
landfills,  ground-water  contamination, 
and  lack  of  funding  to  upgrade  and 
modernize  landfills  are  huge  problems. 
For  States  like  Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
the  Inability  to  regulate  Imported 
wa^te  makes  the  situation  practically 
unmanageable. 

In  Kentucky,  as  I  Indicated  earlier, 
the  Governor  has  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  in  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  issue.  In  reality,  though, 
any  attempt  by  this  special  session  to 
limit  out-of-State  garbage  will  end  up 
being  futile,  a  complete  waste  of  time. 
because,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  a  statement  of  congressional 


intent.  Without  that,  the  courts  have 
consistently  struck  down  efforts  by 
States  to  legislate  out-of-State  waste. 

The  courts  have  recently  done  It 
again  in  Indiana.  A  similar  court  deci- 
sion upheld  a  previous  line  of  cases 
that  have  said  that  States  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Federal  enabling  legislation 
simply  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
deal  with  this  issue. 

Why  should  Congress  act  now?  Look 
at  Kentucky's  situation  and  the  rea- 
sons become  clear.  Last  year,  my  State 
imported  500,000  tons  of  garbage.  This 
year,  that  figure  will  be  in  the  range  of 
600,000  to  700,000  tons  and  could  double 
in  the  next  few  years, 

Out-of-State  waste  brings  with  it 
costs  in  the  form  of  road  wear,  loss  of 
landfill  cap)acity.  visual  pollution, 
odor,  and  ground-water  contamination. 
These  costs  are  borne  by  Kentuckians, 
not  the  residents  of  exporting  States 
and  not  the  people  generating  the 
waste. 

My  bill  helps  States  recoup  these 
costs  by  allowing  them  to  distinguish 
between  in-State  and  out-of-State  gar- 
bage by  charging  higher  fees  on  the 
out-of-State  waste. 

This  approach  ensures  that  if  other 
States  want  to  send  their  garbage  to 
Kentucky,  the  residents  of  those 
States,  and  not  Kentuckians,  pay  the 
true  costs  of  disposing  of  it.  This  ap- 
proach is  under  consideration  in  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  as  we  speak.  I 
personally  believe  it  is  best  for  my 
State.  I  recognize,  though,  that  each 
State  has  a  different  situation,  and  I 
support  the  congressional  efforts  that 
will  grant  more  authority,  in  any  form, 
to  the  States. 

I  have  joined  with  my  colleague  and 
good  friend  from  Indiana.  Senator 
Coats,  to  introduce  legislation  which, 
in  addition  to  allowing  States  to 
charge  higher  fees  on  out-of-State  gar- 
bage, also  authorizes  the  States  to  ban 
imported  garbage  if  they  have  certain 
solid  waste  management  plans.  This 
Coats-McConnell  bill  passed  the  Senate 
last  year  but  died  over  in  the  House. 

Since  last  year's  action  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  to  me  their 
interest  in  and  concern  with  the  inabil- 
ity of  their  States  to  control  out-of- 
State  garbage.  These  Senators  are 
committed  to  getting  this  bill  through 
the  legislative  process  and  into  law,  I 
am  encouraged  that  the  102d  Congress 
will  act  effectively  on  this  issue. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before,  we 
are  attempting  to  help  States  handle 
an  immediate  problem:  out-of-State 
waste.  We  recognize  our  approach  is 
not  a  total  solution  to  the  Nation's 
garbage  crisis,  nor  is  it  intended  as 
such.  The  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments must  continue  to  work  together 
to  develop  a  responsible,  comprehen- 
sive strategy  which  combines  source 
reduction,  recycling,  combustion,  and 
landfllllng.  In  the  meantime,  we  can 
provide  immediate  relief  to  States  and 


give  them  some  breathing  room  to  get 
their  own  waste  management  problems 
under  control. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-- 
201,  appoints  Robert  Malir,  Jr..  of  Kan- 
sas, to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Folklife  Center, 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF  SITUATION 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  there  is  a 
story  which  describes  the  results  of  a 
meeting  between  congressional  leaders 
and  President  Bush.  Since  the  leader- 
ship represents  me  and  I  represent  the 
citizens  of  Nebraska  I  choose  to  com- 
ment on  reports  of  some  statements 
made  at  this  meeting 

President  Bush  apparently  feels  the 
pressure  of  the  deadline  upon  him.  He 
appears  to  be  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact upon  Saddam  Hussein's  status  if. 
as  the  Post  story  paraphrases  "a  senior 
official  in  the  administration,"  he  wins 
Arab  approval  for  having  faced  down 
the  United  States  deadline  Further. 
according  to  the  administration  offi- 
cial, there  is  concern  that  Hussein  will 
begin  to  pull  out  his  forces,  which 
would  make  a  military  strike  more 
•complicated." 

The  story  carried  a  quote  from  this 
senior  official  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion: 

I  ihink  if  he  (Saddam  Hussein'  is  p.a.ving 
chicken,  he  will  hope  that  he  can  g-et  away 
with  Che  deadline  passing  and  he  can  claim 
he  stood  down  the  world,  and  he'i;  hope  to 
have  enough  warning  that  he  can  back  down 
later  Today  i  January  16  j  is  a  watershed  date 
beyond  which  he  can  say  he  is  a  hero. 

This  troubling  statement  suggests 
the  administration  is  intent  on  pre- 
cluding any  Iraqi  boasting,  no  matter 
how  hollow  the  boasts,  no  matter  how 
high  a  price  Amerncans  must  pay  to 
prevent  those  boasts  from  being  made. 
Compliance  with  the  U.N.  resolutions 
is  suddenly  no  longer  enough:  now 
Iraq's  humiliation  is  also  required.  If 
we  can  get  Iraq  to  withdraw  fully,  I,  for 
one,  would  rather  suffer  Iraq's  fatuous 
spin-doctoring  than  thousands  of 
American  and  Arab  casualties, 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  restate  my 
belief  we  have  put  too  much  emphasis 
on  Iraqi  withdrawal.  We  have  trans- 
formed January  15  from  a  deadline  for 
Saddam  Hussein  into  a  deadline  for  our 
soldiers.  We  have  put  the  pressure  on 
ourselves. 

The  most  persuasive  objectives — pro- 
tecting a  vital  economic  interest,  stop- 
ping aggression,  and  beginning  to  re- 
verse the  military  power  of  Iraq— all  of 
these  have  been  accomplished.  An  early 
war  will  not  necessarily  bring  them 
any  closer. 
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The  fear  which  pushes  us  toward  an 
Immediate  war  Is  not  the  military 
threat  of  Iraq  Their  military  forces 
have  l)een  more  completely  contained 
than  any  threat  the  United  States  has 
Identified  In  the  past.  The  fear  ex- 
pressed by  the  senior  official  of  the 
Bush  administration  is  a  political  fear 
that  somehow  a  delay  will  give  Iraq  a 
public  relations  victory  Until  yester- 
day. I  was  not  aware  that  public  rela- 
tions was  a  vital  American  Interest 
justifying  loss  of  American  life. 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  patience.  My 
wise  and  distinguished  colleag-ue  from 
New  York.  Senator  Moynihan.  made 
this  point  eloquently  in  an  op-ed  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  Senator 
MovNlHAN's  statement  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Perhaps  the  worst  side  of  this  Impa- 
tient fear  manifests  itself  when  the  po- 
tential for  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait  becomes  bad  news.  It  would  be 
tragic  If  Iraq  admits  defeat  by  begin- 
ning to  withdraw  but  out  leaders  con- 
clude that  war  is  still  necessary  be- 
cause something  about  the  way  in 
which  the  withdrawal  occurs  is  not 
right. 

Persona]  pride  can  blind  us  and  make 
it  difficult  to  see  the  obvious.  Time, 
not  pride,  is  our  best  ally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

(From  the  New  Yorlc  Times,  .Jan.  15.  1991) 

RESTRAINT.  Mr  Bush 

(By  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan) 

Washington.— As  we  wait  to  see  what  will 
happen  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  may  be 
useful  to  record  what  was  supposed  to  hap- 
pen but  did  not  We  are  supposed  to  see  the 
emergence  of  a  "new  world  order"  In  the 
course  of  the  first  crisis  of  the  post-cold-war 
era.  For  a  period.  It  looked  as  if  we  might 
Just.  then,  in  an  Instant,  we  relapsed  into  the 
cold  war  mode 

The  Iraqi  Invasion  caught  us  unprepared  as 
to  identity  a  friend  and  foe.  We  had  been 
backing  Iraq  A  week  before  the  Invasion, 
the  State  Department  stoutly  opposed  the 
Iraq  International  I^w  Compliance  Act.  as 
reported  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  cutting  off  agricultural  sub- 
sidies until  they  stopped  using  poison  gas 

By  contrast,  we  had  endured  Kuwait,  a 
none  too  pretty  principality  much  given  at 
International  conferences  to  pronounce- 
ments concerning  "the  Zionist  entity"  re- 
ceiving "economic,  technological  and  politi- 
cal assistance  from  the  United  States  "  How 
then  to  respond  to  an  invasion  that  threat- 
ened, among  other  things,  Saudia  Arabia. 

We  turned  to  International  law.  a  code  of 
conduct  neutral  aa  t*  the  parties'  prior 
posturlngs  In  one  news  conference  In  Au 
gust.  President  Bush  used  the  term  six 
times  We  turned  to  the  U  N  for  the  first 
time  ever  such  a  situation,  the  permanent 
memt>ers  were  In  accord. 

Pursuant  w  Security  Council  resolutions, 
we  dlspau  hed  forces  to  defend  and  to  deter, 
and  t*j  uphold  economic  sanctions  Some- 
thing very  like  a  world  police  action  com- 
menced to  take  shape  Then,  of  a  sudden,  on 
Nov    8  the  body  rejected  the  transplant    We 


lapsed  back  into  the  cold  war  mode  of  mas- 
sive military  deployment. 

War  plans  were  drawn.  The  public  was  In- 
formed that  intelligence  findings— nec- 
essarily secret— pointed  to  the  InevlUblllty 
of  hostilities  Terror  alerts  were  sounded. 
The  FBI  began  checking  on  yet  another 
ethnic  group.  At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the 
President  would  state  on  TV.  "Standing  up 
against  this  aggression— no  price  is  too 
heavy  to  pay  for  It" 

This,  of  course,  is  the  language  John  F 
Kennedy  used  30  years  ago  next  Sunday,  at 
the  height  of  the  cold  war.  "pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden  "  Many  thought  Soviet 
Union  had  opened  a  lead  in  ICBMs.  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  of  destruction  World  Com- 
munism was  at  its  apogee,  its  progress  de- 
clared irreversible,  the  next  and  final  stage 
of  history. 

How  could  such  terms  come  to  be  applied 
to  the  depredations  of  a  third  world  thug' 
Any  price?  A  million  Arab  civilian 
oasualitles'*  Of  course  not  Some  price,  to  be 
sure.  But  a  proportionate  price  Our  share 
Curiously,  this  is  more  a  possibility  now 
than  any  time  since  November  Thanks  to 
last  week's  debate  and  Saturday's  vote  In 
Congress  And  thanks  also  to  the  Soviet 
tank  In  Vilnius  crushing  a  human  before  our 
eyes. 

Saturday's  vote  authorizes  the  President 
to  go  to  war  He  asked  for  this  authority  and 
got  it.  For  a  moment,  there  he  was  asserting. 
In  the  cold  war  mode,  that  he  didn't  need  it. 
The  Constitution  took  something  of  a  beat- 
ing during  the  cold  war  How  could  it  not 
have  in  the  course  of  30  to  40  years  in  which 
Presidents  knew  they  would  have  10  minutes 
at  most  to  decide  whether  to  launch  a  ther- 
monuclear second  strike'' 

All  right,  that  was  then.  Now  a  certain 
normality  reappears  Which  is  to  say  a  sense 
of  proportion  Why  should  this  not  now  phase 
over  Into  a  sense  of  proportion  alxiut  what  is 
at  stake  In  the  guir  Important  principles. 
yes  intimate  issues,  no.  Nothing  worth  the 
war  now  being  contemplated  Time  is  on  our 
side  Were  Mr.  Bush  to  show.  In  Dwlght  El- 
senhower's phrase,  "the  courage  of  patience  " 
he  could  end  up  with  Mr.  Elsenhower's  stat- 
ure as  a  military  strategist 

,Just  as  Importantly,  we  have  got  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  to  the  fact  that  through  half  a  century 
of  the  cold  war  our  vast  Intelligence  system 
learned  everything  there  was  to  know  about 
the  Soviet  Union  except  that  It  was  breaking 
up  We  could  be  returning  to  the  chaos  of 
1919  in  that  vast  wretchedly  governed, 
wretchedly  unhappy  land  The  75  year  strug- 
gle against  totalitarianism  has  reached  its 
endgame,  but  the  final  outcome  remains,  of 
course,  uncertain  This  is  a  state  that  still 
possesses  10.000  nuclear  warheads,  and  civil 
war  Inches  closer  by  the  day  That  for  cer- 
tain Is  a  war  the  world  does  not  need— which 
needs  to  be  uppermost  In  our  mind. 


I  was  very  disappointed  late  last  year 
when  Congress  was  unable  to  reach 
agreement  on  granting  this  modest  In- 
crease in  benefits  to  a  most-deserving 
segment  of  our  society 

As  the  brave  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  prepare  for  the  possibil- 
ity of  war  in  the  Middle  East,  it  be- 
comes more  necessary  than  ever  that 
Congress  show  its  support  for  all  those 
who  have  led  this  country  into  battle 
We  must  act  quickly  to  ensure  passage 
of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that  our 
best  chance  for  success  is  a  clean  COLA 
bill. 

The  swift  passage  of  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  is  a  priority  for  all  in  this 
Congress.  We  have  been  divided  only  in 
how  we  can  best  provide  for  our  veter- 
ans. There  are  bitter  and  deep  divisions 
on  this  question  However,  if  we  remain 
divided,  we  will  not  only  fail  in  passing 
this  legislation,  we  will  fail  all  of  our 
disabled  veterans 

Our  veterans  have  proudly  served 
this  great  Nation  and  they  deserve  our 
utmost  respect  and  support.  They  have 
given  of  themselves  so  that  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  could  live  freely 
Congress  must  not  let  them  down 
again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 


S  41-THE  VMl  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT  FOR  DISABLED 
VETERANS  AND  THEIR  DEPEND- 
ENTS 

Mr  KASTEN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  several  of  my  distinguished 
coUejigues  to  introduce  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  5  4-percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  [COLA],  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1991.  for  our  Na- 
tion's disabled  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows and  children 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,131st  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr,  President,  com- 
prehensive campaign  finance  reform 
was  introduced  yesterday  In  the  Sen- 
ate. This  will  make  the  third  consecu- 
tive Congress  which  has  witnessed  the 
early  and  emphatic  Introduction  of  this 
important  legislation.  Always  accom- 
panied by  impassioned  pleas  for  action, 
now,  and  much  editorial  Ink,  this  fun- 
damental and  very  important  effort 
has.  so  far.  foundered  on  the  rocks  of 
partisan  mistrust 

Congressional  campaign  finance  re- 
form became  a  major  issue  in  the  100th 
Congress  when  Senator  David  Boren 
and  I  introduced  S.  2  Senate  Repub- 
licans filibustered  the  bill,  and  after 
eight  cloture  votes.  I  reluctantly  with- 
drew the  legislation.  Reform  had  been 
killed. 
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In  the  lOlst  Congress.  Senator  Boren. 
Senator  Ford.  Senator  Mitchell,  and  I 
again  Introduced  comprehensive  cam- 
paign finance  reform.  S.  137.  Six  public 
hearings  were  conducted  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  our  proposal  and  on  sev- 
eral other  proposals  submitted  by  Sen- 
ators of  both  parties.  A  task  force  w^as 
appointed  by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  to  try  to  find  common 
ground  between  the  political  parties.  A 
substitute,  encompassing  many  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  137.  was  finally  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  and  the  substitute 
measure  was  passed  in  the  Senate  on 
August  1.  1990.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Dodd  to  ban  honoraria  was  added  to 
the  Senate  bill.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of 
that  amendment.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  an  honoraria  ban  must  be  part  of 
any  real  reform.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives also  passed  a  campaign  fi- 
nance bill,  but  the  conference  to  rec- 
oncile differences  never  really  engaged, 
and  the  measures  died  at  the  end  of  the 
101st  Congress.  It  seems  that  we  had 
found  yet  another  way  to  kill  cam- 
paign finance  reform.  This  time  we  had 
found  a  way  that  allowed  Members  to 
claim  support  for  reform  in  an  election 
year 

Now  here  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
another  Congress.  We  have  come 
through  yet  another  outrageously  ex- 
p)ensive,  publicly  nauseating  congres- 
sional campaign  cycle  and  nothing  has 
been  done  about  campaign  finance  re- 
form. The  public  is  disgusted,  and  still 
nothing  has  been  done.  It  is  my  fervent 
hor>e  that,  free  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns this  year,  the  Senate  will  get  se- 
rious, this  time,  about  enacting  cam- 
paign finance  reform  into  law  and  that 
the  other  body  will  do  like-wise. 

Mr.  President,  candidates  for  con- 
gressional office  have  become  addicted 
to  big  money.  We  are  on  a  treadmill 
and  we  cannot  seem  to  get  off.  As  we 
raise  more  and  more  money  in  each 
cycle,  the  costs  of  hiring  consultants. 
buying  TV  time,  producing  slick,  nega- 
tive commercials,  and  throwing  fund- 
raising  events  also  rise  each  year.  Like 
drug  addicts,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  find  the  discipline  to  get  ourselves 
off  the  treadmill  and  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. And,  like  addicts  the  cure  for 
the  addiction  has  to  come  from  within. 
We  are  the  only  ones  who  can  stop  the 
money  chase. 

The  money  chase  has  become  an 
unending  circular  marathon.  The  share 
of  money  coming  from  small  contribu- 
tors has  declined  while  the  share  con- 
tributed by  PACS  has  increased.  Can- 
didates have  to  look  more  and  more 
outside  their  home  States  to  raise 
these  big  bucks.  The  traveling,  the 
time  away  from  the  Senate,  the  time 
away  from  talking  with  constituents, 
the  time  robbed  from  reading  and  re- 
flection, the  personal  time  stolen  from 
our  wives,  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children, the  siphoning  off  of  our  ener- 


gies to  the  demands  of  collecting  what 
has  been  called  "campaign  grease.  "  is 
making  us  all  less  able  to  be  good  pub- 
lic servants.  Ironically,  we  spend  much 
time  and  raise  huge  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  be  reelected  to  the  Senate  so 
we  can  serve  our  States  and  our  coun- 
try. Then,  once  here,  we  cripple  our 
ability  to  serve  our  States  and  our 
country  by  spending  an  inordinate 
amount  of  our  time  on  the  money 
treadmill  so  we  can  come  back  for  yet 
another  try  at  serving  our  States  and 
our  country. 

Moreover,  the  intertwining  of  cam- 
paign money  with  legislative  business 
is  tainting  the  decisions  that  we  do 
make  when  we  are  here  and  voting. 

Let  this  be  the  year  we  take  our- 
selves off  the  treadmill,  drop  out  of  the 
marathon,  and  kick  the  money  habit. 
The  bill  introduced  yesterday  will  help 
us  all  to  go  back  to  being  what  we 
came  here  to  be — good  public  servants 
and  serious,  full-time  legislators. 

This  legislation  will  allow  for  vol- 
untary spending  limits  based  on  State 
voting  age  population.  The  limits  could 
be  increased  by  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
total  spending  limit,  if  that  amount  is 
raised  in  contributions  of  JlOO  or  less 
from  in-State  individuals.  Note  that 
the  spending  limits  are  voluntary,  but 
once  agreed  to  and  accompanied  by  the 
raising  of  a  threshold  amount  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  general  election  spending 
limit  in  individual  contributions  of  no 
more  than  $250,  one-half  of  which  must 
come  from  in-State,  the  participating 
candidates  are  eligible  for  certain  ben- 
efits. Those  candidates  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  lower  mailing  rates,  lower 
broadcast  rates  and  broadcast  vouchers 
amounting  to  50  percent  of  the  general 
election  limit,  if  the  ads  aired  are  be- 
tween 1  and  5  minutes  long.  Eligible 
candidates  would  also  receive  public 
funds  to  respond  to  ADS  by  outfits  like 
NCPAC  or  other  so-called  independ- 
ently-financed broadcast  ADS.  If  an  op- 
posing candidate  exceeded  the  spending 
limits,  complying  candidates  would  re- 
ceive additional  public  funding.  These 
provisions  are  intended  to  stop  the 
money  chase  by  enacting  voluntary 
spending  limits,  and  encouraging  com- 
pliance by  having  backup  public  mon- 
eys available  to  level  the  playing  field 
with  a  nonparticipating  opponent. 
These  changes  are  also  designed  to  help 
control  the  cost,  while  improving  the 
content  of  TV  campaign  ads. 

In  addition.  PAC's  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  contributing  to  Senate  can- 
didates, and  limited  in  what  they  coula 
contribute  to  national  and  State  party 
committees. 

The  controls  on  soft  money  in  Fed- 
eral elections  would  be  stiffened,  and 
bundling  to  avoid  contribution  limits 
would  be  prohibited.  These  provisions 
would  help  to  get  the  undue  PAC  influ- 
ence out  of  the  legislative  process  and 
evict  the  invisible  PAC  man  from  the 
Senate  Chamber.  Other  important  pro- 


visions In  the  bill  would  outlaw  leader- 
ship PAC's.  reform  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  limit  the  spending  of 
personal  funds  for  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  prohibit  the  receipt  of  con- 
tributions after  an  election  to  repay 
personal  loans. 

Many  times  during  the  debate  on  S.  2 
and  in  last  years  debate  we  heard  from 
opponents  that  the  bills  were  only  a 
partisan  attempt  to  ensure  the  reelec- 
tion of  incumbents.  In  reality,  it  is  the 
present  system  which  protects  incum- 
bents. The  fund-raising  gap  between  in- 
cumbents and  challengers  has  never 
been  greater.  The  voluntary  spending 
limits,  back-up  public  financing,  and 
other  reforms  in  this  legislation  would 
serve  to  put  the  net  at  the  same  height 
for  both  challengers  and  incumbents. 

I  believe  that  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem with  enacting  campaign  finance 
reform  are  mistrust,  partisanship  and 
fear  of  losing  advantage.  Nothing  will 
happen  if  we  do  not  overcome  each  of 
our  own  personal  fears  of  losing  a  leg 
up.  This  is  an  intensely  personal  place 
on  matters  of  this  nature,  and  the 
problems  with  enacting  this  legislation 
have  a  lot  more  to  do  with  the  dynam- 
ics in  this  Chamber  than  they  do  with 
most  anything  else. 

In  a  sense,  we  politicians  have  lost 
faith  in  ourselves.  We  are  afraid  to  let 
go  of  the  slick  ads  and  the  high-priced 
consultants — afraid  to  let  go  of  the 
PAC  money  and  polls — unsure  that  we 
want  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game 
that  we  all  undertstand  and  know  so 
well. 

But  the  people  understand  the  game, 
too.  I  hope.  Sometimes  I  wonder,  how- 
ever. I  have  long  felt  that  once  the  peo- 
ple really  understood  how  much  time 
we  spend  on  fundraising  and  away  from 
our  committees  and  away  from  the 
floor  and  away  from  our  families,  and 
how  this  affects  the  perceptions  of  this 
institution,  and  how  it  undermines  the 
trust  in  the  institution — I  have  long 
felt  that  the  people  would  rise  up  and 
demand  that  we  clean  up  our  act  and 
enact  legislation. 

Thus  far.  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
done  it.  They  prefer  to  talk  about  lim- 
iting the  terms  of  Members;  limiting 
the  terms  of  Senators;  limiting  the 
terms  of  House  Members.  I  wonder  if 
they  would  stop  and  think  how  they 
could  limit  the  terms  of  Members  If 
they  would  merely  go  vote  on  election 
day.  If  they  do  not  like  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  Members  of  the  House  or 
any  particular  Member,  they  can  vote 
those  Members  out.  They  are  the  final 
judge.  They  have  the  final  act,  and 
hold  the  final  stamp  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  politi- 
cal system  when  we  look  at  the  statis- 
tics and  see  how  increasingly  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  the 
polls.  And  how  an  individual  can  stand 
up  to  his  children  and  grandchildren 
and  ask  them  to  be  good  citizens,  and 
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he  himself  or  she  herself  not  go  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  vote  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension 

But  at  least  some  people  understand 
what  IS  sroint?  on  And  those  who  do. 
most  of  them  I  would  say.  do  not  like 
what  they  see  I  would  ^uess  that  even 
the  people  who  have  the  PAC's.  they 
probably  would  like  to  see  some 
changes  as  well  I  feel  sure  that  they 
get  tired  of  seeing  us  come  to  them 
with  our  hats  in  our  hands  and  our  lit- 
tle tin  cups,  asking  them  to  contribute 
more  and  more  and  more. 

The  old  song,  you  will  recall:  "Give 
me  more  and  more  and  more  of  your 
kisses." 

I  expect  those  PAC  people  get  tired  of 
our  coming  and  saying.  "Give  me  more 
and  more  and  more  of  your  PAC 
money." 

People  do  not  like  It,  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  amount  of  time  that  we 
consume  in  raising  money  and  how  it 
takes  us  away  from  our  jobs  to  which 
we  are  elected.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  they  would  believe  that  we  are 
cheating  them  we  are  cheating  the 
people 

While  we  bemoan  the  lack  of  public 
confidence  in  public  officials,  we  have 
It  in  our  power  to  do  something  about 
It  and  to  do  it  this  year  We  can  act. 
We  can  put  down  the  tin  cup.  We  can 
stop  mainlining  the  grease  to  oil  the 
nnachine  We  can  regain  some  public  re- 
spect and  some  self  resjject. 

I  Implore  my  colleagues,  let  this  be 
the  year  that  we  take  ourselves  and 
our  responsibilities  seriously.  We  are 
the  problem,  and  only  we  can  craft  the 
solution  We  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  that  this  year,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  not  let  that  opportunity  pass 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


THE  BALTIC  CRISIS 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  rise,  as  others  have  done,  to  sup- 
port, as  a  cosponsor,  the  Important  res- 
olution on  the  Baltic  crisis  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  by  our 
eminently  beloved  President  pro  tem- 
p<jre,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia: 
the  majority  leader,  and  the  Repub- 
lican leader,  respectively  I  would  like. 
If  I  may.  not  just  to  support  their  ac- 
tion, but  to  draw  attention  to  the  gen- 
eral Implication  that  we  have  here, 
which  is  a  Baltic  crisis,  and  by  exten- 
sion a  much  more  serious  event,  a  yet 
more  serious  event,  a  crisis  of  the  re- 
gime in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  has  been  coming  for  some  time 
now.  Mr  President.  As  late  as  the 
19708.  a  number  of  us.  looking  as  best 
we  could  at  the  situation  there,  ob- 
served two  phenomena  about  the  So- 
viet Union  which  had  been  existing 
there  for  some  time  but  now  were  be- 
coming acute. 


First  was  the  failure  of  the  Soviet 
economy.  It  was  evident  for  anyone  to 
see  who  had  eyes  to  see  with.  The  1960'8 
were  years  when  we  first  t)egan  to  have 
exchanges  with  our  scientists  to  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  armament  nuclear 
scientists  and  the  Pugwash  meetings, 
things  like  that.  They  would  come 
back  and  say  Soviet  science  was  good 
they  have  always  had  good  scientists, 
they  had  great  scientists  in  1960  hut 
that  their  economy  was  a  disaster,  it 
was  in  ruin. 

We  were  asked  to  believe,  in  the  more 
paranoid  days  of  the  cold  war,  that  al- 
though the  Soviets  deliberately  per- 
ceived a  kind  of  reverse  Potempkin  vil- 
lage to  the  world -an  outwardly  awk- 
ward, barely  functioning  early  20th 
century  economy,  it  could  make  steel 
and  a  few  other  things  like  that,  but  it 
could  barely  feed  itself.  It  used  to  ex- 
port food.  But.  in  fact,  behind  this 
shabby  facade  was  a  gleaming  monster 
of  magnificent  industrial  and  scientific 
capacity  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  elevators  did  not  work.  oh. 
but  those  rockets. 

Their  rockets  worked  as  long  as  the 
Germans,  whom  they  shared  with  us  in 
194-1.  were  working.  Not  to  denigrate 
that,  but  basically  the  Soviet  economy 
could  not  move  from  a  command  sys- 
tem of  production,  such  as  steel  and 
coal,  to  the  Information-based  econ- 
omy of  the  present  time.  To  this  mo- 
ment. Mr.  President,  Moscow  does  not 
have  a  telephone  directory  Telephone 
numbers  are  state  secrets.  You  do  not 
share  information.  You  do  not  let  com- 
puter hackers  tap  into  the  5-year  plan. 
Information  is  rationed.  It  is  kept  very 
close.  When  a  society  depends  on  a  dif- 
fusion of  information,  the  economy 
fails. 

Our  intelligence  system  missed  this 
completely  We  start  out  with  the 
Galther  Commission  in  1957  which  told 
us  there  was  a  missile  gap.  which  told 
us  that  the  Soviets  were  building  twice 
the  machine  tools  per  year  that  we 
were;  which  told  us  that  if  you  just 
used  the  algebra  of  where  they  were 
and  the  rate  of  growth  half  again  as 
much  as  the  United  States,  next  year 
the  Soviet  GNP.  the  Soviet  economy, 
would  be  larger  than  the  American 
economy,  probably  at  25  percent 

But  that  was  secret.  This  was  what 
the  President  "knew."  What  the  Presi- 
dent knew  was  wrong,  but  it  was  a  se- 
cret, and  no  one  could  say.  in  a  matter 
of  science.  "It  does  not  look  right  to 
me."  and  confirm  or  reject  this  analy- 
sis. 

As  late  as  1979.  Mr.  President,  the 
CIA  estimated  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  62  percent  of  .American  GNP  That 
ratio  then  In  those  terms  would  have 
almost  doubled  in  20  years.  That  is  the 
rate  at  which  they  were  closing  on  us 
so  that  by  now  it  would  have  been 
closed  completely.  That  is  again  what 
Presidents  knew  and  from  that  infor- 
mation   proceeded    to    build    up    vast 


weapons  systems  because  they  assumed 
the  Soviets  had  the  capacity  to  watch 
us 

Simultaneously,  we  could  never  un- 
derstand the  power  of  ethnicity,  na- 
tionalism in  the  case  of  the  Baltics 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  were 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations 
That  is  why  we  never  recognized  their 
absorption  by  the  Soviet  Union  The 
Soviet  Union  is  a  vast  empire  of  mixed 
up  ethnicities,  lingual  groups,  half 
great  Russian  but  spread  everywhere 

There  were  two  central  facts  of  Marx- 
ism. Marxism- Leninism  predicted  that 
socialist  production  would  be  more  ef- 
ficient than  capitalist  production- 
that  was  absolutely  essential  -more  ef- 
ficient because  of  the  built-in  instabil- 
ities of  capltAlism,  the  tendency  for 
there  to  be  a  diminution  in  the  profit 
margins,  the  consequence  and  result 
being  the  misery  of  the  proletariat  and 
internal  turbulence.  Colonialism  was 
used  to  explain  a  temporary  abeyance 
of  that  imminent  collapse  The  capital- 
ist world  was  going  to  collapse,  having 
so  many  contradictions  The  socialist 
economies  would  expand.  Simulta- 
neously, ethnicity  would  disappear 
The  red  flag  is  red  because  the  blood  of 
all  mankind  Is  red.  and  as  the  Com- 
munist manifesto  said,  the  working 
man  has  no  nation;  they  will  all  unite 
If  you  believe  that,  you  will  believe 
anything 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life.  Engels 
began  to  see  it  was  not  working  out 
that  way.  and  then  in  1914.  when  the 
socialists  in  France  voted  credits  for 
the  war.  Germany.  Austria,  so  forth,  it 
collapsed  on  site  Still,  it  was  doctrine. 
And  when  those  20  central  doctrines 
about  the  superiority  of  the  economy 
and  the  disappearance  of  the 
preindustrlal  phenomenon  as  they 
thought  of  ethnic  attachments,  na- 
tional attachment,  language  attach- 
ment, religious  attachment,  when 
those  two  things  failed,  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  crisis  of  belief,  and  that 
in  turn  would  lead  to  a  crisis  of  the  re- 
gime. One  could  argue  that  way.  One 
did. 

I  regret  speaking  in  the  first  person, 
but  Newsweek  in  1979  had  a  symposium 
on  what  would  happen  in  the  1980's  I 
made  a  small  contribution  I  said  in 
the  1980's,  the  Soviet  Union  would  blow 
up  and  that  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing  because  who  gets  custody  of 
10,000  nuclear  warheads''  It  happened 
Our  intelligence  community  mis-^ed  it 
completely  The  cold  war  assumptions 
on  which  we  built  our  executive  branch 
just  had  no  room  for  that,  and  they 
still  do  not  seem  to  get  it  They  still  do 
not  seem  to  see  the  central  crisis  of  the 
century  is  the  breakup  of  the  czarist 
empire  called  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
could  be  devastating  and  violent,  ago- 
nizing and  bloody,  p<itentlally  nuclear 
Somehow  we  have  to  Involve  the 
West  in  bringing  .some  kind  of  stability 
out  of  that  situation.  That  Is  what  Sen- 
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ator  Byrd  wants  to  do.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  you  cannot  move  to  a  re- 
pressive system,  such  as  we  saw  in 
Vilnius  over  the  weekend.  It  guaran- 
tees a  spreading  disaster. 

The  Ukraine  next.  Georgia.  Moldavia. 
Byelorussia.  Azerbaijan.  Uzbekistan. 
Once  one.  then  another.  And  inside 
each  enclave  other  enclaves  such  as 
Ossetia.  an  area  of  Persian-speaking 
peoples  in  Georgia  cut  off  by  the  Mon- 
gols from  Its  Persian  base.  It  is  now  de- 
manding its  autonomy  from  Georgia, 
and  Georgia  Is  denying  it.  that  kind  of 
thing. 

We  have  to  attend  to  this.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  Is 
telling  us  the  truth  when  he  said  he  did 
not  know.  It  is  entirely  true  that  the 
Red  Army  is  asserting  that  the  honor 
of  the  army  is  at  issue  here;  the  draft, 
and  the  army  will  assert  its  concerns, 
what  will  happen  we  do  not  know. 

But  we  surely  do  understand  a  large 
Interest  In  stability  In  that  region,  in 
the  transition  from  a  central  control  to 
either  Independence  or  confederation 
or  some  form  of  relationship  yet  to  be 
Invented,  devised.  That  is  the  real  ob- 
ject That  should  be  the  center  of  our 
concern  in  the  world  just  now.  Senator 
B^TiD  has  focused  on  it.  We  will  once 
again  have  to  be  grateful  to  him  for 
that. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  the  floor  at 
thlt;  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  seek  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Yes.  I  do.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr  WELLSTONE.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
comments.  I  would  love  to  have  been  a 
student  in  one  of  the  Senator's  classes. 
I  say  that  as  a  teacher. 


PHONE  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  many  parents  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  were  here. 

They  are  so  frightened  that  their 
children  will  die  in  a  war  in  the  gulf, 
and  I  believe  that  every  single  citizen 
in  our  country  can  understand  their 
fear  I  remember  not  too  long  ago  at  a 
gathering  of  W'oodbury.  MN.  guards- 
men who  were  to  leave  for  the  gulf.  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  but  these 
were  the  words  that  come  to  my  mind. 

I  said  to  those  men  and  women:  "We 
are  proud  of  you  and  we  will  supp>ort 
you  "  I  said  to  those  men  and  women: 
"we  hope  and  pray  that  you  never  have 
to  go  to  war."  And  then  I  said,  I  will  do 
everything  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to  make 
sure  that  you  do  not  have  to  go  to  war. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  rise  to  speak 
today.  I  heard  Senator  Harkin  say  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States— 
and  I  think  he  said  it  with  eloquence 


and  power — President  Bush,  pick  up 
the  phone,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
Saddam  Hussein  and  talk  directly  to 
him. 

There  are  those  who  say  it  Is  too 
late.  It  can  never  be  too  late.  It  can 
never  be  too  late  to  aviod  war  and  the 
resulting  massive  loss  of  life.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
very  clear  to  Mr.  Hussein  about  what 
will  happen  if  he  does  not  end  his  un- 
lawful occupation  of  Kuwait.  I  believe 
we  have  made  It  very  clear  what  war 
will  be  all  about.  But  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  today,  as  we 
approach  war.  can  pick  up  the  phone 
and  also  be  clear  with  Mr.  Hussein 
what  will  happen  if  he  does  leave  Ku- 
wait. He  should  be  clear  what  this  war 
Is  not  about. 

We  should  be  clear  to  Mr.  Hussein 
that  this  is  not  a  war  in  opposition  to 
a  peace  conference  in  the  future.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  a  peace  conference 
that  will  deal  with  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant fundamental  disputes  and  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  we 
have  gone  on  record  supporting  such  a 
conference. 

We  should  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  involved  in  fighting  a 
war  which  would  prevent  a  just  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  Iraq  and  its 
neighbors.  In  fact,  the  very  first  United 
Nations  resolution  makes  that  very 
point. 

We  should  make  it  crystal  clear  to 
Saddam  that  we  will  not  be  fighting  in 
a  war  to  remove  Mr.  Hussein  from 
power  We  have  already  assured  Sad- 
dam Hussein  that  if  he  leaves  Kuwait^ — 
and  he  must  leave  Kuwait — there  will 
be  no  such  attack  on  his  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  late.  There 
were  those  in  our  debate  who  said  they 
were  not  voting  to  go  to  war.  They  did 
not  want  to  go  to  war.  I  know  they 
meant  that.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
said  we  are  voting  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent full  strength  to  negotiate  We  are 
not  voting  to  go  to  war. 

But  as  I  speak  today,  it  does  not  feel 
that  way  to  me.  It  feels  as  if  we  are 
very  close  to  war  and  to  a  terrible  loss 
of  life. 

So  I  rise  today  to  echo  the  words  of 
Senator  Harkin  and  to  say  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  take 
that  last  step,  take  that  last  step.  Pick 
up  the  phone  and  make  that  call  and 
speak  directly  to  Mr.  Hussein.  No  harm 
would  come  from  that.  It  can  only  do 
good,  and  it  is  never  wrong  to  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  avoid  war. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Since  no 
one  else  seeks  recognition,  does  the 
Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  in  morning  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senators  each  have 
10  minutes  during  which  to  speak. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wallop  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  215  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COUNTDOWN  TO  COMBAT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  is  Jan- 
uary 15.  199L  and  this  Senator  finds 
himself  in  a  position  of  not  being  able 
to  concentrate  on  the  other  matters 
that  have  been  discussed  and  have 
come  before  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  last 
few  days,  as  important  as  many  of 
those  suggestions  are. 

I  am  most  concerned.  Mr.  President, 
and  my  heart  has  never  been  heavier 
than  it  is  right  now  with  what  I  can 
only  conclude  is  a  countdown  to  com- 
bat. The  news  tickers  have  indicated 
that  the  latest  initiative  by  the 
French,  which  most  people  thought 
was  a  last  chance  for  some  kind  of  a 
peaceful  resolution,  has  collapsed. 

There  is  one  last  hope.  As  of  now.  the 
United  Nations  is  debating  a  one  last 
appeal — and  I  think  that  is  the  only 
way  to  describe  it — to  Saddam  Hussein 
to  announce  his  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait within  a  matter  of  the  next  few 
minutes  or  hours  at  the  outside. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  domestic  and 
economic  distress  here  at  home  with 
the  failure  of  many  of  our  financial  in- 
stitutions. Overseas,  in  addition  to  the 
all-encomp>asslng.  overwhelming  con- 
sideration of  the  combat  situation  that 
faces  us  up  front  and  very,  very  soon, 
we  see  what  this  Senator  feels  may 
eventually  be  a  disintegration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  stability 
from  the  Soviet  Union  would  help  pos- 
sibly to  assure  some  kind  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  at  hand. 

The  news  tickers  also  indicate  today 
that,  in  addition  to  their  forceful  ac- 
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tlons  In  Lithuania  early  this  morning. 
Soviet  forces  also  struck  in  the  nei(?h- 
borlnK  Baltic  State  of  I^tvia  and  forc- 
ibly seized  a  police  academy.  I  have 
been  very  disappointed  at  the  response 
from  Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  author  of 
perestroika.  and  I  am  very  fearful.  Mr 
President,  that  possibly  Mr.  Gorbachev 
himself  has  lost  control  of  the  military 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therein  lies  another  overpowering 
concern  of  mine.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Theater  and  Nuclear 
Forces  of  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  have  long  struggled  with  the  ulti- 
mate threat  to  mankind  and  that  is  the 
reascenslon  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
hardline  military  leadership  that  1  am 
very  fearful  Is  taking  place  right  now. 
Now  that  concept  ha*  been  pooh- 
poohed  by  many  over  the  past  year 
while  we  understandably  became  elated 
at  the  reductions  in  tensions  between 
the  two  world  superpowers  and  their 
heavy  Inventory  of  nuclear  ICBM's. 

I  guess  the  good  Lord  Is  testing  us  at 
this  time  The  good  Lord  is  certainly 
testing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  think  it  is  all  proper  that  we 
have  been  and  will  be  praying  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  mak- 
ing the  absolutely  deadly  decision  that 
he  likely  will  reach  In  the  Immediate 
future 

There  have  been  many  suggestions  as 
to  what  might  be  done  at  this  turn.  I 
hope  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
January  15  magical  date,  the  President 
could  possibly  come  up  with  one  last 
attempt  of  some  type  to  bring  Saddam 
Hussein  to  his  senses  before  he 
unleashes  the  attack  that  seems  to  be 
all  but  upon  us. 

So  I  hope  that  before  the  shooting  be- 
glns--as  I  am  extremely  fearful  that  it 
will  in  the  next  few  days  at  best- that 
our  President  will  make  one  more  last, 
final  effort  to  see  if  some  suggestions 
from  some  quarter  might  not  eradicate 
the  drive  that  is  now  on  for  immediate 
combat. 

Mr  President,  this  is  the  beginning 
of  my  21st  year  of  high  public  service. 
1  do  not-  remember  a  time  when  I  have 
been  more  uptight,  more  concerned, 
more  unable  to  focus  on  the  other  du- 
ties that  befall  all  of  us  than  1  am  right 
here  this  late  afternoon  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  I  guess  that,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  countdown  to  combat,  we 
can  only  as  best  we  can  assure  the 
dedicated  troops — men  and  women 
alike  that  we  have  arrayed  on  that 
Saudi  desert  today— that  If  combat 
comes,  once  again,  we  will  all  unite 
and  provide  our  forces  with  everything 
that  they  need  for  their  protection. 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  can  only 
say  also  to  the  friends  and  relatives, 
wives,  sons  and  daughters,  mothers  and 
fathers  who  are  going  through  untold 
hell  right  now  that  we  understand  their 
plight  and  we  will  continue  to  do  ev- 
erything that  we  can  as  a  body  of  the 


U  S    Senate  to  ease  their  anguish  and 
ease  their  pains  as  best  we  can 

I  do  not  know  what  much  else  I  can 
say  because  I  think  I  said  it  all,  as  far 
as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  in  my  ad- 
dress during  the  debate  that  we  had 
last  week,  on  Thursday  of  last  week  I 
said  at  that  time  that  I  was  not  sure, 
without  any  e(juiv(j(  ation  or  mental 
reservation  whatsoever,  that  this  one 
Senator's  position  was  a  correct  one. 
but  it  was  one  arrived  at  after  a  lot  of 
soul-searching. 

I  suggest,  then,  with  the  few  minutes 
relative  to  countdown,  we  can  all  only 
hope  and  pray  that  some  way,  some- 
how, we  will  have  a  new  birth  of  under- 
standing to  prevent  what  otherwise  are 
going  to  be  extremely  grave  con- 
sequences. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  saying  that 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
people  we  have  representing  us  today 
in  the  Saudi  desert  are  strong,  they  are 
dedicated,  and  they  are  talented.  When 
I  watched  last  night,  at  about  11:30. 
some  of  those  very  young  faces  and  saw 
their  dedication  and  yet  the  concern 
one  could  see  in  their  eyes,  I  could  only 
say  to  them  "Godspeed"  in  whatever 
you  are  called  upon  to  do  under  the  un- 
fortunate circumstances  that  confront 
us. 

The  question.  I  think,  on  the  minds 
of  most  people  today  is  how  long  after 
midnight  tonight,  save  some  dramatic 
change  of  events— how  long  after  that 
time  are  we  likely  to  go  into  combat? 

Unfortunately.  I  suggest  probably 
that  decision  will  most  likely  best  be 
made  and  is  likely  best  controlled  by 
the  weather  in  the  Middle  East  area  If 
the  weather  for  the  next  few  days  is 
not  conducive  to  military  activity— 
which  I  hope  and  pray  it  is  not— then 
rr.r.y'^c  the  weather  can  be  a  factor  here 
and  at  least  give  the  leaders  of  this  Na- 
tion and  other  nations  the  chance  at 
one  last  attempt  at  some  form  of  rec- 
onciliation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanlmou.-  i.  ■  :•  •!;.!•  *he  order 
for  the  quorum     u.  '■••■  :>■>■  ir.  IihI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
CONRAD).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


S.  23— VETERANS  COST  OF  LIVING 
INCREASE 

.Mr  MURKOWSKI  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  our  Nation's  veterans  have 
not  as  yet  received  the  cost-of-living 
increase  in  the  compensation  paid  to 
veterans  with  disabilities  which  were 
sustained  while  those  veterans  were  on 
active  duty  This  occurred  because 
Congress  failed  to  enact  such  legisla- 


tion in  the  101st  Congress.  Our  veterans 
deserve  an  explanation  as  to  why  that 
action  did  not  take  place 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  refused  to  permit  what  we  called 
a  clean  cost-of-living  or  COLA  bill 
from  being  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
the  la*t  hours  of  the  101st  Congress. 
These  Members  sought  to  have  the  con- 
sideration of  agent  orange  legislation 
tied  to  the  cost-of-living  hil!  .\s  a  re- 
sult, the  Senator  from  Alaska  sought 
to  reach  a  compromise  with  those  most 
active,  the  specific  prime  movers  of  the 
most  controversial  agent  orange  provi- 
sions. Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
initiated  a  compromise  which  would 
have  provided  for  an  unbiased  addi- 
tional review  of  the  evidence  by  appro- 
priate scientific  bodies  with  both  the 
unquestioned  ability  and  the  independ- 
ence from  the  Government 

Sadly,  the  compromise  offer  was  re- 
jected I  then  sought  to  formulate  a 
clean  COLA  bill  If  a  compromise  on 
the  agent  orange  question  could  not  be 
reached.  I  sought  to  ensure  a  COLA  for 
America's  disabled  veterans  through  a 
COLA  bill  unencumbered  with  con- 
troversial provisions  Unfortunately, 
this  effort  was  also  doomed  to  failure 
Proponents  of  the  controversial  provi- 
sion would  not  agree  to  a  bill  which  did 
not  include  their  agent  organge 
provlsons.  In  order  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation, legislation  must  be  quickly  en- 
acted 80  that  our  veterans  can  receive 
their  COLA'S. 

Mr.  President.  1  was  pleased  to  join 
with  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming, Senator  Simpson,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  S  23.  which  would  provide 
for  a  COLA  for  our  Nation's  veterans  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Simpson  and  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  X'eterans' 
Affairs  Committee  to  make  sure  that 
our  veterans  receive  their  COLA 

Mr  President,  I  reassure  America's 
disabled  veterans  of  our  commitment 
to  their  benefits  and  to  the  necessity 
to  protect  those  benefits  from  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  Inflation  The  failure  of 
the  lOlst  Congress  to  enact  COLA  legis- 
lation will,  of  course,  not  be  the  last 
word  on  the  issue.  My  efforts  and  those 
of  others  will  continue  to  ensure  that 
veterans  get  their  deserved  COLA  1 
also  hope  that  the  difficult  issue  of 
agent  orange  will  ultimately  be  re- 
solved. 
I  thank  the  Chair  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  DURENBKRGER  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  for  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


the  street,  in  this  Capitol  and  I  would 
Imagine  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  much  that 
can  be  said  on  this  floor  this  evening 
that  can  make  much  difference  about 
that.  The  American  people  axe  anxious 
tonight  because  they  do  not  know  what 
is  ahead.  They  do  not  know  what  this 
particular  moment  in  history  that  we 
are  all  living  will  mean.  They  do  not 
know  how  events  will  effect  them.  As 
their  leaders,  we  share  their  anxiety, 
and  we  feel  It  just  as  acutely  as  they 
do. 

We  are  not  at  war.  War  is  not  inevi- 
table. The  passage  of  the  deadline  to- 
night at  12:01  Eastern  Standard  Time 
does  not  guarantee  war  It  only  author- 
izes the  President  to  use  military  force 
If  he  decides  that  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  President.  George  Bush  is  a  fine 
man,  and  he  Is  an  experienced  Presi- 
dent. We  could  not  ask  that  such  a  de- 
cision rest  on  better  shoulders.  It  Is 
Saddam  Hussein.  In  fact,  who  Is  choos- 
ing war,  one  he  started  when  he  in- 
vaded Kuwait  more  than  5  months  ago 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  choice  rests 
with  him  We  all  pray  that  he  Is  ration- 
al enough  to  know  that  the  only  course 
Is  to  begin  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 
Tonight  we  are  all  hoping  for  the  best, 
and  we  are  preparing  for  the  worse. 

If  I  could  offer  any  words  of  advice  to 
Mlnnesotans  on  this  fateful  night,  they 
would  be  these:  If  you  have  an  Amer- 
ican nag,  fly  It  proudly.  If  you  have 
prayer  in  your  heart  for  your  leaders, 
and  especially  for  your  adversary  to- 
night, pray.  If  you  have  a  friend  whose 
loved  one  Is  now  In  harm's  way.  write 
them— or  better  than  that  call  them 
tonight,  tell  them  you  are  with  them, 
and  you  are  really  proud  of  them. 

If  you  have  a  family  gather  together. 
And  If  you  have  children,  talk  to  them 
tonight  about  how  they  live  in  the 
greatest  country  In  the  world,  and  re- 
mind them  that  as  i)eople  we  are  great 
because  we  stand  for  principle,  and  we 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  taking 
that  stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  1  thank  the  Chair. 


These  air  traffic  controllers  were 
pulled  from  their  jobs  at  the  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks  airports,  and  were  given 
the  demanding  task  of  managing  large 
volumes  of  air  traffic  In  areas  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  activity.  Though  It  gen- 
erally takes  up  to  several  years  to  fully 
learn  to  manage  air  traffic  at  any 
given  airport,  the  diligent  study  and 
professional  experience  of  the  control- 
lers allowed  them  to  adapt  rapidly  to 
their  assigned  tasks.  The  result  was  a 
flawless  performance. 

During  the  peak  month  of  the  ollspill 
cleanup.  In  April  1989,  Valdez  airport 
saw  a  nearly  twofold  Increase  in  air 
traffic  volume.  The  over  8,000  takeoffs 
and  landings  made  at  Valdez  that 
month  gave  the  airport  a  traffic  count 
comparable  to  those  at  McCarren 
Field.  Las  Vegas,  and  Orlando  Inter- 
national Airport  In  Florida.  These  con- 
trollers were  an  essential  part  of  ef- 
forts to  mitigate  the  effects  of  this  en- 
vironmental tragedy. 

The  portable  control  tower  at 
Tanacross.  AK,  was  commissioned  for 
only  a  week  In  July  1990.  but  was  oper- 
ational during  the  most  unpredictable 
and  dangerous  days  of  the  fire.  The 
controllers  managed  a  large  volume  of 
air  traffic  operating  In  a  small  area, 
and  were  challenged  by  both  high 
winds  and  limited  visibility.  The  con- 
trollers themselves  were  in  danger  of 
being  trapped  by  the  fire,  but  contin- 
ued to  man  their  stations  until  the  last 
flrefightlng  pilots  were  returned  home. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  work  of  these  19  air  traffic  control- 
lers, no  human  lives  were  lost  in  air 
travel  during  these  dangerous  times.  I 
hereby  offer  my  deepest  thanks  to 
these  professionals,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  names  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  1  thank  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

These  are  the  contractions  for  the  follow- 
ing list: 

il  1  VDZ-Valdez.  Alaska. 

(2i  TSG— Tanacross.  Alaska. 

(3)  ADQ— Kodiak.  .Alaska 

(41  F.M  -Fairbanks.  Alaska 

i5i  ANC- Anchorag-e.  Alaska 

(6)  MRI— Merrill  Field  Anchorage.  Alaska. 

(7)  TWR-Control  tower. 

(8)  REG— Regional  Office  Anchorage. 
Alaska 


THE  GULF  CRISIS 

Mr  DURENBKRGER  Mr  President. 
1  think  I  know  the  reason  why.  but  this 
IS  a  very  somber  day  in  my  life,  in  your 
life  I  suspect,  in  the  committee  hear- 
ings that  we  are  in.  in  our  offices,  on 


ALASKAN  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  to  public  safety 
made  by  a  very  special  group  of  Alas- 
kan air  traffic  controllers.  These  19  In- 
dividuals were  the  ones  assigned  to 
staff  the  temporary  control  towers  set 
up  In  Valdez  In  response  to  the  Prince 
William  Sound  ollspill.  and  in 
Tanacross  in  response  to  last  summer's 
devastating  forest  fires. 
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S.  150— AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DAJ^JFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  support  S.  150.  legislation  to 
aid  major  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  charitable  Institutions  in  their 
efforts  to  expand  and  improve  their  fa- 
cilities. 

As  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  Congress  placed  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  tax-exempt  bonds  that  can 
be  Issued  by  organizations  such  as 
charitable  groups  and  private  colleges 
and  universities.  Because  of  this  legis- 
lation, private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  other  philanthropic  Institu- 
tions may  not  have  outstanding  more 
than  $150  million  of  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions. But.  the  5150  million  cap  does 
not  apply  to  bonds  if  the  proceeds  are 
used  with  respect  to  a  hospital  This 
bill  eliminates  the  $150  million  cap  for 
all  qualified  organizations.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  will  allow  private  col- 
leges and  universities  and  other  quali- 
fied charitable  Institutions  to  Issue 
tax-exempt  bonds  without  limitation 
for  the  purpose  of  building,  expanding, 
and  Improving  their  facilities  and 
equipment.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  tax-exempt  bonds,  will  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner  as  governmental 
bonds,  and  that  these  private  institu- 
tions will  receive  this  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus only  with  respect  to  their  exempt 
activities. 

Mr.  President.  ever>'  day  we  are 
bombarded  by  ref)orts  of  our  Nation's 
competitive  deficiencies  Our  trade  def- 
icit grows,  jobs  are  exported  while 
goods  are  impwrted.  and  new  tech- 
nology Is  Increasingly  being  developed 
overseas.  We  are  told  that  our  declin- 
ing position  In  the  world  economy  is 
due  to,  among  other  factors,  a  decline 
In  our  country's  educational  system 
and  our  research  facilities.  Japan  pro- 
duces more  engineers  and  scientists  per 
capita  than  the  United  States  Both 
Japan  and  West  Germany  spend  more 
of  their  gross  national  product  on  civil- 
ian research  than  the  United  States.  It 
is  said  that  In  order  for  us  to  be  able  to 
compete  effectively  with  economic 
leaders  such  as  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, our  society  must  place  more  em- 
phasis on  educating  our  children,  and 
must  make  a  bigger  commitment  to  re- 
search. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  ask  Ameri- 
cans to  make  such  commitments  when 
we  on  Capitol  Hill  have  taken  steps  to 
devalue  such  Important  functions  as 
education  and  research.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging more  students  to  continue 
their  education,  we  eliminated  the  de- 
ductibility of  Interest  paid  on  student 
loans,  and  we  tax  some  student  schol- 
arships and  fellowships.  Instead  of 
working  with  higher  education  and  in- 
dustry to  develop  a  joint  Government- 
education-industry  partnership  to  get 
America  back  on  its  feet,  we  raise  busi- 
ness taxes,  increase  the  cost  of  capital, 
limit  incentives  for  private  individuals 
to  make  gifts  to  colleges  and  unlver- 
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Blties,  and  increase  the  costs  of  re- 
search activities  conducted  on  the 
campuses  of  our  major  private  research 
colleges  and  universities 

The  bill  introduced  today  certainly 
doesnt  address  all  of  these  pressinf?  is- 
sues, but  it  would  solve  one  problem 
This  bill  says  that  private  colleges  and 
universities,  as  well  as  other  charitable 
institutions,  will  be  able  to  seek  sorely 
needed  financing. 

In  order  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  continue  to  carry  out  their  mission. 
they  need  to  have  access  to  resources 
sufficient  to  fulfill  their  needs.  Tuition 
cannot  be  expected  to  pick  up  the 
slack,  even  though  tuition  almost  dou- 
bled in  the  1980's  Indeed,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  is  such  that  even 
If  tuition  doubled  again,  the  unmet  fa- 
cilities' needs  could  not  be  funded.  In- 
stead, colleges  and  universities  need  to 
be  able  to  turn  to  the  bond  market  to 
fund  their  essential  projects  Unfortu- 
nately, many  premier  research  institu- 
tions are  now  or  will  soon  be  at  the  $150 
million  cap.  Many  millions  are  needed 
to  fund  these  schools'  pressing  capital 
needs  over  the  next  3  to  5  years  These 
needs  include  more  research  space,  li- 
brary expansion,  and  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures.  Without  this  bill, 
colleges  and  universities  will  make  in- 
creased Interest  payments  instead  of 
improving  facilities  and  holding  the 
line  on  tuition.  Let's  help  our  colleges 
and  universities  educate  our  children, 
not  discourage  these  institutions. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  D.  Allan 
Bromley,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  testifying 
In  front  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  July  21.  1989; 

A  healthy  and  productive  national  econ- 
omy Is  fundamental  to  all  else  that  we  do 
IncreaslnKly  It  Is  our  know  how  thai  con- 
stitutes our  edge  In  an  Increasingly  competi- 
tive global  market  But  to  respond  success- 
fully to  KTowlnK  pressure  from  International 
competitors,  we  must  continue  to  innovate 
at  a  rapid  rate  That  In  turn  means  both  con- 
tinued Investment  In  researi  h  and  develop- 
ment, by  both  the  federal  and  private  sec- 
tors, and  the  development  of  policies  and 
mechanisms  to  insure  the  rapid  application 
of  research  discoveries  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  science  base  We  are  unique 
among  the  developed  nations,  for  example.  In 
the  demands  that  our  private  sector  make 
upon  our  (.olleges  and  universities  t)oth  for 
new  fundamental  knowledge  and  for  the 
young  minds  trained  to  use  It  creatively  But 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  belt  tightening, 
when  even  more  than  ever  before  Is  lielng  de- 
manded of  them,  these  institutions  find 
themselves  with  decaying  Infrastructures, 
obsolete  equipment  and  growing  shortages  of 
both  faculty  and  students  In  many  Impor- 
tant areas  These  are  problems  that  we  can 
only  Ignore  at  our  peril 

In  its  most  recent  survey  of  science 
and  energy  research  facilities  at  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  [NSF]  re- 
ports some  alarming  developments 
The  deferral  of  needed  construction  of 
science   and    engineering    facilities    at 


colleges  and  universities  continues  to 
grow;  the  current  $12  billion  of  deferred 
capital  projects  represent.s  a  40-percent 
Increase  over  the  level  found  by  the 
NSF  in  1988  The  NSF  found  that  for 
every  dollar  that  will  be  spent  for  new 
facilities  construction  in  1990-91.  $3  11 
of  needed  construction  will  be  deferred 
By  the  end  of  1991,  the  amount  of  de- 
ferred repair  and  renovation  of  re- 
search facilities  will  have  increased  by 
$4  billion,  resulting  in  the  deferral  of 
$4.25  for  every  dollar  spent  for  these 
purposes. 

It  is  not  getting  easier  to  make  up 
these  deferred  costs.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  safety  and  regulatory  re- 
f4uirements — such  as  animal  care  facili- 
ties, toxic  and  hazardous  waste  storage 
and  disposal  facilities— as  well  as  the 
needs  for  more  sophisticated  and  costly 
systems  add.  not  reduce,  the  costs  of 
these  facilities.  The  NSF  survey  shows 
that  the  costs  of  research  facilities  has 
increased  by  more  than  one-third  since 
limitations  were  placed  on  tax-exempt 
bond  financings  for  colleges  and  uni 
versities.  from  $207  per  square  foot  in 
1986^«7  to  $311  per  square  foot  in  1990- 

91, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  limit- 
ing tax-exempt  debt  for  private  institu- 
tions is  affecting  their  capacity  to  con- 
duct  needed   research    for   the   Nation. 
Nearly   two-thirds.    19,   of  the   30   inde- 
pendent   institutions    that    are    among 
the   100  largest  research  performers  in 
the   Nation    have   already    reached    the 
$150  million  maximum  borrowing  limit. 
The  NSF  reports  that  another  three  ex- 
pect to   reach   the   cap   in   the   next  2 
years.    In    contrast    to    the    privately 
funded  and  supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, their  public  counterpartii  re- 
ceived almost  half  of  all  funds  spent  on 
facilities   from   State   or   local   govern- 
ments.   Private    colleges    and    univer- 
sities, undertaking  the  same  activities, 
must  rely  on  private  gifts— which  are 
also     negatively      affected     by     other 
changes  made  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act- 
or more  expensive  forms  of  borrowings. 
In   1989,   Coopers  &   Lybrand's  report 
•The    Decaying     American    Campus." 
confirmed  the  NSF  findings.  Of  the  es- 
timated $60  billion  needed  to  renew  and 
replace  aging  facilities,  more  than  $20 
billion.    $7  2    billion    represent    urgent 
needs    of   research    universities.    Thus, 
the  longer  we  wait  to  help  these  vital 
institutions,    the    more    troubling    and 
enormous  the  problem  will  become   Al- 
ready, one-third  of  higher  education's 
physical   plants   are   at    least   30   years 
old.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that  this 
problem    is    not    solely    these    institu- 
tions' problem:  it  is  our  Nation's  prob- 
lem. 

Leaders  of  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, that  would  not  directly  benefit 
from  this  legislation,  endorse  the  idea 
of  extending  this  proposed  benefit  to 
their  private  counterparts,  Robert  L. 
Clodius.  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation   of    State    Universities    and 


Land    Grant    Colleges,    has    said    that 
'  *  *  *  the  cap  on  private  universities 
merely   increases  the  cost  of  research 
at   US     institutions   and   must   be   re- 
moved if  the  United  States  is  to  retain 
us    world    leadership   role,"    Dr,    Hans 
Mark,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Texas   System,    testifying   in   front   of 
the    Subcommittee    on    Taxation    and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance   on   April   3.    1987,   stated   that 
■•*  •  *  in  recent  years,  the  tax  exempt 
securities   market   has  become  an   im- 
portant   source    of   funds    for   building 
new  laboratories, '■  He  went  on  to  state 
that  the  $150  million  tax  cap  "*  *  *  will 
affect  many  of  our  Nation's  foremost 
research  universities,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  should  all   be  concerned,"   Al- 
though Dr,   Mark  was  testifying  with 
respect  to  eliminating  the  cap  for  re- 
search facilities,  his  concern  was  based 
on  the  recognition  that  basic  research 
undertaken  by  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
public  or  private  institutions,  is  essen- 
tial to  maintaining  our  Nation's  lead- 
ership position  in  a  world  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding     technological      capabilities. 
This  bill  would  provide  support  for  this 
critical    activity    by    allowing    private 
colleges  and  universities  to  further  all 
of   their   educational    objectives   more 
easily. 

Others  share  this  view  that  increased 
support  of  higher  education  will  help 
solve  our  competitiveness  problem.  In 
1986.  the  White  House  Science  Council 
Panel  on  the  Health  of  US,  Colleges 
and  Universities  submitted  its  report. 
•A  Renewed  Partnership,"  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  This  re- 
port emphasizes  that  Increased  Federal 
support  of  research  conducted  by  our 
Nation's  universities  is  critical  to  the 
health  of  our  economy.  The  report 
states; 

We  are  certainly  not  alone  In  recognizing 
that  science  and  technology  are  critical  to 
our  force  Nations  everywhere  are  Investing 
In  these  capabilities  We  conclude  that  we 
must  rethink  and.  In  many  ways,  rebuild  the 
critically  Important  Interaction  between 
universities,  government,  and  Industry  that 
has  served  this  Nation  so  well  In  the  past 
The  federal  government-university  relation- 
ship is  too  fundamental  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  national  science  and  technology  base 
tC)  be  taken  for  grant.ed.  and  the  industry- 
unlveraity  partnership  is  emerging  as  criti- 
cal to  exploiting  that  base  In  order  to  com- 
pete In  the  world  marketplace 

One  conclusion  Is  clear  our  universities 
today  simply  cannot  respond  U)  society's  ex- 
pectations for  them  or  discharge  their  na- 
tional responsibilities  In  research  and  edu- 
cation without  substantially  increased  sup- 
port 

The  strength  of  the  nation  in  trade,  de- 
fense, and  health  has  been  directly  related  to 
past  investments  in  science  and  technology 
Our  future  position  in  glottal  markets  will 
similarly  depend  on  our  willingness  to  re- 
spond to  opportunity  and  Ui  mobilize  our 
strengths  today  To  this  end.  we  must  pro- 
mote a  broad  Interdisciplinary  approach  to 
problem-solving  by  focusing  on  university- 
based  centers  that  will  improve  cooperative 
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linkages  between  scientists,  engineers,  and 
Industry. 

This  bill  addresses  only  one  of  the  is- 
sues that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  as  we 
work  to  regain  our  competitive  edge  in 
the  world,  but  I  believe  that  it  deals 
with  an  important  issue  in  a  positive, 
constructive  manner. 

Mr,  President.  I  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  to 
pass  S    150 


INCREASE  PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF 
TAXES 
Mr,  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senator  Wirth's 
legislation  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or's Payments-in-Lieu-of- Taxes  [PILT] 
Program  and  to  index  the  PILT  Pro- 
gram for  inflation. 

This  bill  amends  the  Payments-in- 
Lieu-of-Taxes  Act  of  1976,  PILT  was  de- 
signed to  compensate  local  govern- 
ments for  the  presence  of  tax-exempt 
Federal  lands  within  their  boundaries. 

More  than  1.700  counties  in  49  States 
benefit  from  this  program.  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico.  32  counties  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  $10  million  in  PILT 
payments  for  fiscal  year  1989,  These 
payments  are  extremely  important  for 
those  communities  whose  tax  base  is 
limited  because  of  Federal  land  owner- 
ship and  rely  on  local  taxation  to  fund 
essential  governmental  services  like 
education,  law  enforcement,  health 
care,  and  transportation. 

These  communities  also  assist  in  pro- 
viding services  to  the  users  of  our  pub- 
lic lands;  local  law  enforcement,  hos- 
pital care,  road  maintenance,  fire  pro- 
tection, and  search  and  rescue,  PILT 
helps  to  reimburse  local  governments 
for  these  services. 

The  problem  is  simple,  PILT  pay- 
ments have  remained  constant  for  14 
years  without  taking  into  account  in- 
flation. This  means  that  local  govern- 
ments are  working  with  payments  that 
in  constant  dollars  are  worth  less  than 
half  Of  what  they  were  when  the  pro- 
gram became  law.  This  legislation 
would  increase  the  authorization  to  re- 
store the  value  of  these  payments  in 
current  dollar  terms  and  would  guard 
against  the  value  of  payments  dimin- 
ishing in  the  future. 

An  increase  in  the  PILT  Program  is 
needed.  Local  governments  deserve  a 
fair  tax  return  on  those  lands  which 
are  currently  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government,  This  bill  would  accom- 
plish that  end,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 


SHARING  THE  BURDEN 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  I  first 
wanted  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  paper  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  sharing  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  coalition  effort  in  the 


Persian  Gulf.  I  think  there  are  many  of 
us  who  have  been  concerned  about  bur- 
den sharing  and  getting  accurate  fig- 
ures, I  believe  these  are  accurate,  I  will 
put  these  figures  in  the  Record  so  my 
colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
check  them  and  see  if  they  agree  or 
disagree, 

I  had  heard  a  lot  of  debate,  during 
the  debate  on  the  resolutions  over  the 
weekend,  on  how  much  we  were  paying 
and  how  little  they  were  paying  or  vice 
versa,  how  much  it  was  costing  per 
day,  I  think  all  those  are  legitimate 
areas  of  debate  if  we  have  the  facts  and 
I  doubted  that  many  had  the  facts. 

In  any  event,  we  are  advised  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  our  incremental 
costs'  for  Operation  Desert  Shield  was 
roughly  $10  billion  in  calendar  year 
1990,  He  indicates  they  have  already  re- 
ceived $6  billion  in  cash  and  in-kind 
support  from  our  allies  to  defray  these 
costs  and  they  expect  to  receive  an- 
other $2  billion  for  the  1990  costs, 
which  would  mean  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  incremental  expenses  have 
been  picked  up  through  December  31. 
1990, 

Now  we  are  in  a  new  year  and  we  ex- 
pect our  allies— and  I  would  say  par- 
ticularly Japan,  to  do  more,  Germany 
to  do  more — Saudi  Arabia  and  the  oth- 
ers to  continue  to  give  us  their  whole- 
hearted support  as  they  have  in  the 
past. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

SHARING  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE 

Coalition  Effort  in  the  Persian  Gclf 
Many  other  countries  are  doing  their  part 
to  support  the  coalition  effort  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Looking  only  at  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far.  in  calendar  year  1990.  our 
partners  in  the  coalition  have  contributed  in 
three  ways; 

—  first,  28  other  countries  have  their  own 
military  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  in  the  Gulf  states  They  have 
now  committed  more  than  245.000  troops.  64 
warships,  over  650  combat  aircraft,  and  more 
than  950  tanks  to  the  multinational  coalition 
facing  Iraq,  Turkey  has  also  significantly  en- 
hanced Its  defense  capabilities  opposite  Iraq, 

—  Second,  they  have  given  money  and  other 
assistance  to  us  for  our  Operation  Desert 
Shield  expenses.  Our  incremental  costs  for 
the  operation  were  roughly  SIO  billion  in  cal- 
endar year  1990  We  have  already  received  $6 
billion" in  cash  and  in-kind  support  from  our 
allies  to  defray  these  costs.  We  expect  to 
soon  receive  an  additional  $2  billion  more 
that  has  already  been  pledged  to  m.eet  these 
1990  costs.  With  these  sums,  and  assuming 
Congress  enacts  the  necessary  appropriation, 
our  coalition  partners  will  have  covered 
some  80%  of  our  incremental  expenses 
through  December  31,  1990 

-r^ird,  they  have  taken  on  the  respon- 
sibility for  assisting  those  nations  which 
have  suffered  the  most  from  the  effects  of 
the  international  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  The  Gulf  Crisis  Financial  Co- 
ordination Group  established  by  President 
Bush  has  received  pledges  of  $13,5  billion  for 
exceptional   economic   assistance   for   these 


hard-hit  states,  of  which  nearly  S6  billion  has 
already  been  disbursed 

These  are  the  figures  for  the  last  year.  As 
costs  for  C\'  1991  occur,  we  will  look  to  our 
allies  to  shoulder  their  fair  share  of  our  mili- 
tary expenses  and  exceptional  economic  as- 
sistance efforts 

Other  Countries'  Military  Forces  in  the  Gulf. 
Twenty-nine  countries,  including  the  U,S.. 
have  Joined  forces  in  responding  to  the  crisis 
in  the  Gulf,  In  general,  given  their  limited 
capabilities  to  support  large-scale  force  de- 
ployments, other  states  have  contributed 
what  they  can  and  what  we  have  asked 

—Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  the  other  GCC 
states  have  deployed  their  armed  forces, 

— E^'pt  has  sent  an  armored  division,  a 
mechanized  division,  and  a  Ranger  regi- 
ment—hundreds of  armored  vehicles  and 
more  than  25.000  troops,  with  thousands 
more  en  route,  Syria.  Pakistan,  Bangladesh. 
Morocco,  and  other  Muslim  states  also  have 
put  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  m  the  field. 
Britain  Is  deploying  a  heavy  armored  divi- 
sion and  has  sent  more  than  70  combat  air- 
craft, a  total  of  over  30.000  soldiers  and  air- 
men. Eight  French  regiments  are  in  place 
t,oo,  along  with  over  130  combat  aircraft 

Canada  and  Italy  have  sent  combat  air- 
craft to  the  Gulf;  Czechoslovakia  has  de- 
ployed a  chemical  decontamination  unit. 

Turkey  has  substantially  strengthened  its 
defenses  opposite  Iraq  and  NATO  approved 
the  unprecedented  dispatch  of  its  rapid  de- 
ployment units— German.  Belgian,  and  Ital- 
ian'planes— to  help  this  Alliance  member. 

Fourteen  navies  now  have  fighting  vessels 
patrolling  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  Our  coali- 
tion partners  have  stopped  and  boarded  hun- 
dreds of  ships  to  enforce  the  UN's  economic 
sanctions. 

Help  For  Operation  Desert  Shield.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates 
iUAEi  are  providing  substantia!  cash  and 
host  nation  support  Host  nation  support  in- 
cludes food,  fuel,  water.  facilUies.  and  local 
transport  for  U.S.  forces.  In  addition.  Saudi 
Arabia  is  committed  to  funding  transpor- 
tation for  our  forces  in  Europe  and  the  US. 
to  the  Gulf  from  the  start  of  the  second  de- 
ployment in  October. 

Japan  has  contributed  substantial  cash 
and  m-kind  support,  including  support  for 
transport  costs  and  purchases  of  US. -made 
computers,  vehicles  and  construction  equip- 
ment The  Japanese  Diet  recently  appro- 
priated the  second  Jl  billion  allotment  of  Ja- 
pan's promised  $2  billion  contribution  to  the 
multinational  defense  effort  Gem-iany  has 
provided  cash  and  in-kind  support,  including 
heavv  equipment  transporters  and  other  val- 
uable equipment  from  existing  stocks,  such 
as  60  modem  chemical  detection  vehicles. 
Germany  has  also  provided  extensive  support 
for  the  movement  of  U  S.  forces  from  Europe 
to  the  Gulf.  Korea  has  provided  cash  and  lia 
support  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  oper- 
ation. 

Eiceptiona:  Economic  Assistance  with  our 
own  resources  concentrated  on  the  military 
effort  against  Iraq,  we  organized  the  inter- 
national effort  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  nations  most  hard-hit  by  the 
crisis  and  sanctions.  Our  partners  in  this  ef- 
fort have  made  commltmenU  amounting  to 
$13.5  billion  for  assistance  to  front-line 
states  and  other  countries  Nearly  six  billion 
dollars  of  this  total  has  already  been  dis- 
bursed Our  Arab  partners,  Germany,  Japan. 
and  the  European  Community  have  been 
leading  contributors  and  we  look  tc  them 
and  other  countries  tc  accelerate  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  already  committed  and 
make    additional    comm.itments     Addition- 
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ally.  In  response  U)  Preslrtpnt,  Bush  s  propos- 
als and  with  atroriK  supptirt  from  other  credl 
tor  countries,  the  IMF  and  World  Bank 
moved  swiftly  to  adapt  their  lending  proce- 
dures Ui  enable  them  to  alleviate  more  effec- 
tively the  economic  effects  of  the  crisis  on  a 
wide  ran»{e  of  countries, 

The  ycuts  on  Windfall  rTolits  Reports  of 
windfall  proflteerlnK  made  against  our  coali- 
tion partners  from  the  Arab  Gulf  are  mis- 
leading For  example.  Saudi  Arabia's  in- 
creased revenue  so  far  due  to  the  Increase  in 
oil  prices  comes  to  about  113-15  billion 
Saudi  Arabia  9  Gulf  crisis-related  expendi- 
tures are  estimated  to  lie  running  ahead  of 
their  increased  revenues  Saudi  crisis-related 
expenditures  include  host  nation  support  to 
coalition  forces,  aid  to  front  line  and  other 
affected  nations.  Increased  Saudi  military 
expenditures  and  arms  purchases,  and  invest- 
ment to  expand  oil  production  capacity 

More  Seeds  to  be  Done  The  contributions  in 
1990  were  substantial  and.  in  most  cases, 
countries  committed  what  we  requested.  We 
are  working  now  to; 

Ensure,  in  Desert  Shield,  prompt  disburse- 
ment of  remaining  funds  and  secure  new 
commitments  to  cover  Incremental  costs  in 
1991.  and 

For  the  front  line  states,  accelerate  dis- 
bursements of  previous  commitments  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  particularly  for  Turkey, 
and  obtain  new  commitments  for  the  front 
line  states  and  for  liastern  Europe  to  help 
cover  the  emerging  economic  costa  of  the 
sanctions. 

Annex:  Countries  Involved  In  Responsibil- 
ity-Sharing. 

PROVIDmO  MILrrARY  FORCES 

Argentina  (naval  i. 

Australia  i naval) 

Bahrain  (ground,  alri 

Bangladesh  (ground i. 

Belgium  (air  -In  Turkey,  naval). 

Canada  lair.  naval  I. 

Czechoslovakia  (ground). 

Denmark  i  naval). 

Egypt  (ground). 

France  (gound.  air.  naval) 

Germany  (alr^ln  Turkey,  naval). 

Greece  ( naval). 

Italy  lair.  naval). 

Kuwait  (ground,  air.  naval). 

Morocco  (ground). 

Netherlands  (naval). 

New  Zealand  (air). 

Niger  (ground). 

Norway  i  naval). 

Oman  (ground,  air). 

Pakt.>ftan  (ground,  naval). 

(Jatar  (ground,  alri 

Saudi  .Arabia  (ground,  air.  naval). 

Senegal  (ground). 

Spain  (naval). 

Syria  (ground) 

United  .Arab  Emirates  (ground,  air). 

United  Kingdom  (ground,  air,  naval). 

ASSISTANCE  TO  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD 

Germany 

.lapan 

Republic  of  Korea. 

Kuwait 

Saudi  Arabia 

United  Arab  Emirates,  (plus  transit  rights 
from  numerous  states  and  aid  In  moving 
forces  from  others,  including  Denmark. 
Greece.  Italy.  Norway.  Portugal.  Spain. 
United  Kingdom.  Poland,  and  Turkey) 

EXCEPTIONAL  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  fX)R 
FRONT-LLNE  STATES 

Austria 

Belgium. 

Canada. 


Denmark 

European  Commission  (for  the  EC). 

Finland 

France 

Germany. 

Iceland. 

Ireland. 

Italy 

Japan. 

Republic  of  Korea, 

Kuwait. 

Luxembourg. 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Spain. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United  Arab  Emirates. 

United  Kingdom. 


IT  IS  NOT  TOO  LATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
other  thing  I  would  note.  It  is  now  10  of 
6  in  the  United  States.  It  is  8  hours 
later  in  Iraq.  It  is  already  the  16th  in 
Iraq.  It  will  be  the  16lh  here  in  6  hours 
and  7  or  8  minutes. 

Some  have  said  that  Saddam  Hussein 
would  not  take  orders  from  anyone  i.i 
the  West  or  the  United  Nations.  He 
would  not  leave  on  the  16th.  nor  would 
he  give  us  any  response  on  the  15th 
WeU.  it  is  now  the  16th  in  Iraq  and  he 
can  state  with  clarity  he  has  defied  the 
United  Nations,  he  did  not  get  out  on 
the  15th.  and  that  he  made  no  decision 
until  the  16th,  even  though  it  is  still 
the  15th  in  the  United  States. 

So  I  hope  if  he  is  aware,  in  Baghdad 
or  wherever  he  may  be,  he  understands 
he  still  has  this  option  and  probably 
many  others.  I  think  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  certainly  I,  have  been  puz- 
zled and  frustrated  to  some  extent,  try- 
ing to  think  of  something  that  can  be 
done  at  this  last  moment  that  would 
obviate  the  need  for  any  armed  con 
nict.  But  I  would  think  that  probably 
we  are  down  to  the  point  now  where  It 
is  up  to  the  man  who  started  it.  It  is  up 
to  the  person  who  started  the  aggres- 
sion. 

Someone  suggested  maybe  President 
Bush  ought  to  call  him.  Maybe  he 
ought  to  call  President  Bush  I  think 
they  have  a  telephone  in  Iraq  He  has 
access  to  it.  I  am  certain  he  might  be 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  the  White 
House.  In  any  event,  that  may  or  may 
not  happen. 

But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  must  now  understand 
that,  by  a  76-  to  22-percent  poll  result. 
the  American  people  support  what  Con- 
gress did  here  on  Saturday  For  the 
most  part,  we  are  united  I  think  even 
those  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  had  different  views  have  now 
rallied  behind  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  our  young  men  and  women  in  the 
gulf.  So  the  partisanship,  if  there  was 
any.  is  over.  And  Saddam  Hussein 
should  know  we  speak  with  one  voice. 
we   have    unity,    that   we   do    not    want 


war.    that    we    want    peace    and    if   he 
wants  it,  he  can  have  it 

The  January  15  deadline  is  a  deadline 
for  him.  There  is  nothing  in  that  U.N. 
resolution  that  says  1  minute  after 
midnight  we  have  to  start  a  war  of 
some  kind.  So  there  is  still  time.  There 
is  still  time  for  him.  not  only  to  get 
the  message  but  to  relay  a  message  or 
send  some  signal  to  anyone:  the 
Saudis,  the  Egyptians,  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Syrians,  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States— just  send  a 
strong,  valid  signal  that  he  is  prepared 
to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  and  then  ne- 
gotiate some  of  the  other  problems. 

The  time  is  late  but  there  is  still 
time  left  and  it  is  still  my  hope — and  I 
am  still  optimistic  enough  to  believe- 
that  there  can  be  a  resolution  without 
a  shot  licing  fired.  I  hope  that  is  the 
case  I  pray  that  is  the  case.  I  know  I 
share  and  reflect  the  views  of  nearly 
every  one  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  lall  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated 

By  Mr    FORD  (for  hlm.self.   Mr    John 
STON,  Mr  Wallop.  Mr.  Domenici,  and 
Mr   McCONNELL): 
S   210   A  bill  to  establish  the  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation  t-o  operate  the  Fed- 
eral uranium  enrichment  program  on  a  prof- 
itable and  efficient  basis  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize  the   long  term   ei^onomlc   value  to  the 
United  States,  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
domestic  uranium  industry  and  to  provide  a 
Federal  (.ontnbutlon  for  the  reclamation  of 
mill  tailings  generated  pursuant  to  Federal 
defense  contracts  at  active  uranium  and  tho- 
rium proifs-slng  sites,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energv  an^l  Natural  Ressources 
By  Mr   LIEHERMAN 
S.     2il.     A     bill     to     protect     the     cable 
consumer;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation 

By    Mr     COATS    (for    himself   and    Mr 
BiDEN); 
S    212.   A  bill  to  further  assist  Sutes  in 
their  efforts  tt)  increase  awareness  about  and 
prevent   family  violence  and   provide  imme- 
diate shelter  and  related  assistance  to  bat- 
tered women  and  their  children,  to  the  Com- 
mltwe  on  the  .Judiciary 
By  Mr  THURMOND 
S.  213    .\  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  charter 
for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  .America  U)  reflect  the 
change   of  the  name  of  the  organization  to 
the  Boys  ti  Girls  of  America;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    HATCH   (for  himself  and   Mr 

THURMOND); 


S  214  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for  call- 
ing Federal  constitutional  conventions  under 
article  V  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     JOHNSTON    (for   himself.    Mr 
Wallop,  Mr.  Binoaman,  Mr    Wirth. 
Mr  Conrad,  and  Mr.  Domenici  ); 
S.  215   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  Impose  a  fee  on  the  im- 
portation of  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr  WARNER; 
S.  216   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain   land  at   Fort   A.P    Hill   Military 
Reservation.  Virginia,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    ROLLINGS   (for    himself.    Mr 
Danforth.  Mr  Lnocye.  Mr   Ford.  Mr 
Gore.   Mr    Brealtc,   Mr    Robb,   Mr. 
Gorton,  and  Mr  Wirth); 
S    217.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Congressional 
intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934    that   ensures   that   broadcasters   afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  impor- 
tance,    to    the    Committee    on    Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  hlm.self.  Mr    HOL- 

LING8,    Mr    G<')RE.    and    Mr     Lalten- 

BEROi; 

S    218    A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 

Commerce    to   make   additional    frequencies 

available     for     commercial     assignment     in 

order  to  promote  the  development  and  use  of 

new    telecommunications    technologies,    and 

for   other   purposes;    to    the   Committee   on 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

By   Mr    INOUYE  (for   himself  and   Mr 
AKAKA); 

S  219  A  bill  to  allow  the  psychiatric  or 
psychological  examinations  required  under 
chapter  313  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  offenders  with  mental  disease  or 
defect  to  be  conducted  by  a  psychiatric  nurse 
practitioner  or  a  clinical  nurse  specialist;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    DOLE  (for  Mr    Garn  (for  him- 
self and  Mr  HEL.M8)): 

S  J  Res  37  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  THURMOND: 

S  J  Res  38.  A  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  •Bill  of  Responsibilities'  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  J  ReS-  39-  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  1991.  as  "National 
Awareness  Month  for  Children  with  Cancer". 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J  Res  40  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  September  8.  1991. 
and  ending  on  September  14.  1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By    Mr.    FORD   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Do- 
.MENia,  and  Mr.  McConneld; 
S.  210.  A  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  En- 
richment  Corporation    to   operate   the 
Federal  Uranium  Enrichment  Program 
on  a  profitable  and  efficient  basis  in 
order  to  maximize  the  long-term  eco- 


nomic value  to  the  United  States,  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  domestic  ura- 
nium industry  and  to  provide  a  Federal 
contribution  for  the  reclamation  of 
mill  tailings  generated  pursuant  to 
Federal  defense  contracts  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

COMPREHENSIVE  fRANIfM  A(rr 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  comprehensive  legislation 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's uranium  enrichment  enterprise. 
This  legislation  was  passed  twice  pre- 
viously by  the  Senate  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. Very  similar  legislation  also 
passed  twice  in  the  100th  Congress.  The 
Senate  has  consistently  recognized  the 
importance  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
certain  that  the  Senate  will  again  pass 
this  legislation  early  in  the  first  ses- 
sion. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  period 
that  the  Senate  has  acted  diligently  on 
this  issue  the  House  has  failed  to  act 
on  any  legislation  to  address  uranium 
enrichment.  I  am  personally  very  frus- 
trated by  our  inability  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  on  this  issue.  We 
have  continually  made  efforts  to  ad- 
dress issues  raised  by  Members  of  the 
House  throughout  this  process.  Most 
recently,  at  the  end  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, the  House  conferees  on  the  en- 
ergy portion  of  the  budget  reconcili- 
ation bill  refused  to  consider  our  pro- 
posal, even  though  it  would  have  saved 
taxpayers  significant  amounts  of 
money. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today,  how- 
ever, to  start  the  process  anew.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  year  we  will  be  able 
to  make  progress.  I  believe  there  is  rea- 
son to  be  optimistic.  In  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation conference  of  last  fall,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  give  priority 
to  uranium  enrichment  legislation  in 
the  first  session.  I  am  pleased  by  that 
commitment,  and  I  expect  it  will  be 
honored. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  101st 
Congress.  This  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion has  been  developed  over  the  past  4 
years  with  the  invaluable  help  of  Sen- 
ators Johnston  and  Domenici  with  our 
former  colleague  Senator  McCllhe. 
This  is  a  good  bill,  and  it  is  a  good 
place  to  start.  The  only  difference  in 
my  bill  today  from  what  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  101st  Congress  is  the 
removal  of  licensing  provisions  that 
were  enacted  into  law  separately  last 
year. 

Last  fall,  the  Senate's  budget  rec- 
onciliation proposal  on  uranium  en- 
richment contained  some  additional 
provisions  that  would  have  saved  tax- 
payers significant  amounts  of  money  in 
the  context  of  the  current  budget  proc- 
ess. Those  provisions  are  not  included 
in  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today.  It 
may   be   appropriate,    however,    to   add 


some  of  these  provisions  during  the 
course  of  the  legislative  process. 

Let  me  talk  briefly  about  the  issue  at 
hand.  It  is  quite  simple  to  summarize, 
although  the  details  can  get  pretty 
complex.  The  simple  summary  is  that 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Uranium 
Enrichrnent  Program  is  trying  to  oper- 
ate under  a  statute  that  assumes  DOE 
is  a  monopoly  seller.  This  assumption 
is  contrary  to  reality.  The  reality  is 
that  the  uranium  enrichment  market 
is  a  highly  competitive  international 
market.  Unless  Congress  changes  the 
Federal  law  governing  the  Department 
of  Energy  Uranium  Enrichment  Pro- 
gram to  reflect  market  realities,  the 
laws  of  economics — which  Congress 
cannot  change — will  force  the  collapse 
of  DOE'S  program. 

This  collapse  will  be  costly.  The 
DOE'S  Uranium  Enrichment  Program 
today  generates  approximately  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  revenue  annually.  In  the  early 
1980's,  the  program  generated  over  S2 
billion  annually.  Today's  uranium  en- 
richment revenues  include  about  $600 
million  in  annual  sales  to  foreign  utili- 
ties. These  sales  represent  an  impor- 
tant contribution  toward  reducing  our 
trade  deficit. 

In  the  coming  decade,  suppliers  of 
uranium  enrichment  services  world- 
wide will  be  competing  for  uncommit- 
ted sales  to  United  States  and  foreign 
commercial  customers  worth  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars.  A  viable  U.S.  ura- 
nium enrichment  enterprise  could  have 
a  significant  share  of  these  sales.  How- 
ever, under  today's  statutory  frame- 
work the  DOE'S  program  will  simply  be 
unable  to  compete. 

In  the  past,  revenues  from  commer- 
cial uranium  enrichment  customers 
have  supported  economies  of  scale  that 
benefit  our  national  defense.  The  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  dep>ends 
critically  on  nuclear  submarines.  The 
fuel  for  these  submarines  comes  from 
DOE'S  Uranium  Enrichment  Program. 
Without  the  revenue  that  is  available 
to  the  DOE  program  from  commercial 
customers,  the  taxpayer's  bill  for  na- 
tional defense  would  be  $300  million 
dollars  higher  each  year. 

In  the  future,  the  revenue  stream 
provided  by  DOE's  commercial  cus- 
tomers could  help  greatly  to  support 
the  development  of  new  enrichment 
technologies.  A  strong  U.S.  presence  in 
world  market  for  enrichment  services 
could  be  a  key  factor  in  keeping  the 
United  States  in  the  lead  in  enrich- 
ment technology.  Being  in  the  lead  in 
enrichment  technology  is  critical  to 
national  security  and  the  achievement 
of  our  nonproliferation  objectives.  We 
have  the  lead  in  enrichment  t.ech- 
nologry  today,  but  it  is  a  leaxl  that 
could  evaporate  quickly.  I  submit  that 
the  continuing  danger  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weajKins  means  that  we 
as  a  nation  cannot  opt  out  of  this  kind 
of  research  and  development.  We  must 
be  involved,  and  we  will  be    The  only 
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question  Is  how  much  of  this  burden 
falls  on  taxpayers  and  how  successful 
we  are  at  it. 

There  is  another  important  task  for 
the  revenues  from  the  commercial  cus- 
tomers of  a  strong  U.S.  Uranium  En- 
richment Pronfram.  Some  day— not 
soon,  but  some  day— we  will  begin  the 
decontamination  and  decommissioning 
of  the  facilities  we  have  used  to  enrich 
uranium.  The  cost  of  decontamination 
and  decommissioning  of  these  facilities 
is  unknown  now,  because  we  do  not 
know  when  or  under  what  rules  these 
actions  will  take  place  We  do  know 
the  costs  will  be  very  substantial— in 
the  billions  of  dollars  If  we  let  the 
DOE  Uranium  Enrichment  Program 
collapee.  as  it  surely  will  if  we  do  not 
act  to  change  the  law  governing  the 
program,  these  costs  will  fall  entirely 
on  taxpayers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
provide  for  a  continuing,  profitable 
uranium  enrichment  program,  the  re- 
sulting revenue  stream  can  be  used  tc 
ensure  an  equitable  sharing  of  decon- 
tajnination  and  decommissioning  costs 
among  the  program's  customers. 

How  foolish  we  will  look,  to  have 
thrown  away  the  revenue  stream  that  a 
strong,  commercially  viable  program 
might  have  generated.  My  legislation 
provides  for  the  accumulation  from 
commercial  and  defense  revenues  of  a 
fund  for  eventual  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  of  DOE's  uranium  en- 
richment facilities.  The  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  reconciliation  bill 
would  have  been  even  more  aggressive 
and  explicit  in  its  treatment  of  decon- 
tamination and  decommissioning  fund- 
ing in  an  attempt  to  respond  to  the  os- 
tensible concerns  of  House  Members  on 
this  matter. 

Today,  with  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  we  are  renewing  our  efforts 
on  uranium  enrichment.  There  is  a 
very  little  time  left  to  prevent  a  com- 
plete loss  of  confidence  in  DOE's  pro- 
gram In  1995.  the  long-time  contracts 
that  have  held  DOE's  current  cus- 
tomers will  begin  to  expire.  We  must 
begin  the  restructuring  of  the  DOE  pro- 
gram well  before  that  time  if  any  of 
the  DOE  customer  base  Is  to  be  re- 
tained. We  simply  must  have  enact- 
ment of  restructuring  legislation  next 
year  to  have  a  chance  to  reach  this 
goal.  Without  restructuring,  there  is 
no  way  that  the  United  States  can  re- 
main a  vigorous  participant  in  the 
world  uranium  enrichment  market. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  Congress 
will  act  to  prevent  a  multibillion  dol- 
lar domestic  enterprise  from  slipping 
away  so  that  foreign  competitors  can 
take  over  I  would  like  to  l>elieve  that 
we  are  capable  of  organizing  ourselves 
to  protect  our  own  security  and  to  pre- 
pare adequately  for  our  environmental 
responsibilities  I  would  like  to  believe 
we  can  accomplish  these  things  before 
it  is  too  late. 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  210 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatii<es  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  'Comprehensive  Uranium 
Act  ofl991   " 

TITLE  I 
no.  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be 
the 


"Uranium   Enrichment  Act  of 


Sec. 
cited  as 
1991." 

Sec  111.  Deletion  of  Section  161  v. —Sub- 
section 161v.  of  the  Atomic  Enerjry  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  Is  deleted  and  the  remain- 
ing subsections  are  relettered  accordlnKly 

Sec  U2.  Reoihection  of  the  Uranium  En- 
richment Enterprise  of  the  UNrrED 
states  —The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2011-2296 1  Is  further 
amended  by — 

a  inserting  at  the  commencement  thereof 
after  the  words  "ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF 
1964  " 

"TTTLE  I— ATOMIC  ENERGY  ";  and 
b.  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  II     UNITED  STATES 
ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 

"CHAPTER  21.  Findings 

"Sec  1101  Findings— The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  finds  that: 

"a  The  enrichment  of  uranium  Is  essential 
to  the  national  security  and  energy  security 
of  the  United  States 

"b.  A  competitive,  well-managed  and  effi- 
cient enrichment  enterprise  provides  impor- 
tant economic  benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  contributes  to  a  highly  favorable  foreign 
trade  balance 

"c.  A  strong  United  States  enrichment  en- 
terprise promotes  United  States  non- 
proliferation  policies  by  requiring  account- 
ability for  United  States  enriched  uranium. 

"d.  The  operation  of  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  must  meet  high  standards  for  envi- 
ronmental health  and  safety 

"e  The  operation  and  management  of  a 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  requires  a 
commercial  business  orientation  in  order  to 
engender  customer  support  and  confidence, 
and  customers,  rather  than  the  taxpayers  at 
large,  should  tsear  the  costs  of  commercial 
uranium  enrichment  services. 

■f  The  optimal  level  of  expenditures  for 
the  uranium  enrichment  enterprise  fluc- 
tuates and  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  or 
efficiently  financed  If  subject  to  annual  au- 
thorization and  appropriation 

"g.  Flexibility  Is  essential  to  adapt  busl 
ness  operations  to  a  competitive  market- 
place. 

"h.  The  events  of  the  recent  past,  includ- 
ing the  emergence  of  foreign  competition, 
have  brought  new  and  unforeseen  forces  to 
bear  upon  the  management  and  operation  of 
the  Governments  uranium  enrichment  en- 
terprise 

1  The  present  operation  of  the  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise  must  be  changed  so  as 
to  further  the  national  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise and  respond  U>  the  competitive  demand 
placed  upon  it  by  marliet  forces,  while  con- 
tinuing to  meet  the  paramount  objectives  of 
ensuring  the  Nation's  common  defense  and 
security 


•CHAPTER  22.  DEKINFTIONS,  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  Corporation  and  Purposes 

■Sec  1201  Definitions  -  For  the  purpose 
of  this  title: 

"a  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy 

"b.  The  term  'Department'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  of  the  United  States 

"c  The  term  Administrator'  means  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation 

d  The  term  Corporation'  means  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation 

"e.  The  term  Corporate  Board'  means  the 
appointed  memi)er9  of  the  official  advisory 
panel  appointed  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  l.'iOaof  this  title 

"f  The  term  uranium  enrichment'  means 
the  separation  of  uranium  of  a  given  isotopic 
content  into  two  components,  one  having  a 
higher  percentage  of  a  fissile  isotope  and  one 
having  a  lower  percentage. 

"g  The  term  remedial  action'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  defined  In  section  120(24>  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act 

"h  The  term  "decontamination  and  de- 
commissioning' means  those  activities  un- 
dertaken to  decontaminate  and  decommis- 
sion inactive  facilities  that  have  residual  ra- 
dioactive or  mixed  radioactive  and  hazard- 
ous chemical  contamination 

"Sec  1202.  Establishment  of  the  Cor- 
poration— 

"a.  There  is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  'I'nlted  States  En- 
richment Corporation' 

"b  The  Corporation  shall— 

"iD  be  established  as  a  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended 
i31  U  S  C  9101  91091.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein,  and 

"(2)  be  an  agency  and  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States 

"Sec  1203  Pt'RPOSE.H  The  Corporation  is 
created  for  the  following  purposes 

'•(1)  to  acquire  feed  material  for  uranium 
enrichment,  enriched  uranium,  the  Depart- 
ment's uranium  previously  set  aside  for  com- 
mercial purpfises.  and  the  Department's  ura- 
nium enrichment  and  related  facilities, 

■•(2)  to  operate  and  as  required  by  business 
conditions,  to  expand  or  construct  facilities 
for  uranium  enrichment  or  tx)th. 

"(3)  to  marliet  and  sell  enriched  uranium 
and  uranium  enrichment  and  related  services 


"(A)  the  Department  for  governmental 
purposes:  and 

"(B)  qualified  domestic  and  foreign  per- 
sons; 

"(4)  to  conduct  research  and  development 
as  required  to  meet  corporate  objectives  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying,  evaluating.  Im- 
proving and  testing  processes  for  uranium 
enrichment; 

"(5)  to  operate,  as  a  commercial  enter 
prise,  on  a  profitable  and  efficient  basis,  in 
order  to  maximize  the  Umg  term  economic 
value  of  the  Corporation  to  the  United 
States  Government  including  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  the  Treasury  as  a  return  on  the 
United  States  Government  investment, 

"(6)  to  conduct  the  business  as  a  self-fi- 
nancing corporation  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  appropriations  or  other  sources  of  Gov- 
ernment financing  after  enactment  of  this 
title; 

•■(7)  to  maintain  a  reliable  and  economical 
domestic  source  of  enrichment  services; 

"(8i  to  conduct  iu  activities  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public; 


'•(9)  to  continue  to  meet  the  paramount  ob- 
jectives of  ensuring  the  Nation's  common  de- 
fense and  security  (including  consideration 
of  United  States  policies  concerning  non- 
proliferation  of  atomic  weapons  and  other 
nonpeaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy);  and 

"ilOi  to  take  all  other  lawful  action  in  fur- 
therance of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

"Chapter  23.  Corporate  Offices 
"Sec  1»1.  Corporate  Offices— The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  an  office  for  the 
service  of  process  and  papers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  In  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof.  The  Corporation  may  establish 
offices  In  such  other  place  or  places  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business 

"CHAPTER  24.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the 

CORPORA'nON 

"Sec  1401  Specific  Corporate  Powers 
AND  Duties.- The  Corporation 

"a  shall  perform  uranium  enrichment  or 
provide  for  uranium  to  be  enriched  by  others 
at  facilities  of  the  Corporation,  contracts  in 
existence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  between  the  Department  and  persons 
under  contract  to  perform  uranium  enrich- 
ment and  related  services  at  facilities  of  the 
Department  shall  continue  in  effect  as  if  the 
Corporation,  rather  than  the  Department, 
had  executed  these  contracts; 

"b.  shall  conduct,  or  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of.  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium 
as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or  advis- 
able for  purposes  of  maintaining  the  Cor- 
poration «is  a  continuing,  commercial  enter- 
prise operating  on  a  profitable  and  efficient 
basis; 

"c  may  acquire  or  distribute  enriched  ura- 
nium, feed  material  for  uranium  enrichment 
or  depleted  uranium  in  transactions  with— 

"111  persons  licensed  under  sections  53.  63, 
103.  or  104  of  title  I  In  accordance  with  the  li- 
censes held  by  such  persons; 

'"i2)  persons  In  accordance  with,  and  within 
the  period  of.  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
arranged  pursuant  to  section  123  of  title  I;  or 

"(3)  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law; 

"d.  may— 

"(1)  enter  into  contracts  with  persons  li- 
censed under  section  53.  63.  103.  or  104  of  title 
I  for  such  periiids  of  time  as  the  Corporation 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable,  to  provide 
uranium  enrichment  and  related  services; 
and 

"(2)  enter  into  contracts  to  provide  ura- 
nium or  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services  in  accordance  with,  and  within  the 
period  of.  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  section  123  of  title  I  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law; 

"e  shall  sell  to  the  Department  as  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 57e  of  title  I  or  the  provisions  of  section 
1536  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  such 
amounts  of  uranium  or  uranium  enrichment 
and  related  services  as  the  Department  may 
determine  from  time  to  time  are  required:  (1 ) 
for  the  Department  to  carry  out  Presidential 
direction  and  authorizations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 91  of  title  I;  and  (2)  for  the  conduct  of 
other  Department  programs; 

""f.  may  grant  licenses,  both  exclusive  and 
nonexclusive,  for  the  use  of  patent  and  pat- 
ent applications  owned  by  the  Corporation, 
and  establish  and  collect  charges,  in  the 
form  of  royalties  or  otherwise,  for  utilization 
of  Corporation-owned  facilltieB.  equipment, 
patents,  and  technical  information  of  a  pro- 
prietary nature  pertaining  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities. 


••Sec.  1402.  General  Powers  of  the  Cor- 
poRA'noN.- In  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Corporation- 

"a.  shall  have  perpetual  succession  unless 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress; 

"b.  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

"c.  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate 
name  and  be  represented  by  its  own  attor- 
neys in  all  judicial  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings; 

""d.  may  indemnify  the  Administrator,  offi- 
cers, attorneys,  agents  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  their  corporate  ac- 
tivities; 

"e  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  power  granted  to  it  by  law  may  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed; 

"f  (I)  may  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and 
hold  real  and  personal  property  including 
patents  and  proprietary  data,  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
and  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property,  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  without  regard  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  the  Administrative  Services  .\ct  of  1949. 
as  amended; 

■■(2)  Purchases,  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  or  management  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  and  contracts  for  supplies 
or  services,  except  personal  ser\'ice8,  made 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  made  after  ad- 
vertising, in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  opening  bids,  as 
the  Corporation  shall  determine  to  be  ade- 
quate to  Insure  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  competition;  Provided,  that  the  advertis- 
ing shall  not  be  required  when  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  that  the  making  of  any  such 
purchase  or  contract  without  advertising  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  or  that  advertising  is 
not  reasonably  practicable; 

"K  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or  gov- 
ernment concerned,  may  utilize  or  employ 
the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sigency.  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, or  voluntary  or  uncompensated 
personnel  to  perform  such  functions  on  its 
behalf  as  may  appear  desirable; 

"h  may  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  on  such  terms 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration, 

"1.  may  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  tje 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  other  provisions 
of  law  specifically  applicable  to  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporations; 

"j.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  and  without  need  for  futher  appropria- 
tion, may  use  monies,  unexpended  appropria- 
tions, revenues  and  receipts  from  operations, 
amounts  received  from  obligations  issued 
and  other  assets  of  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1505.  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
and  other  obligations  incurred  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  carrying  out  its  functions  under, 
and  within  the  requirements  of.  this  title; 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  apportionment 
under  the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  15  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 


"k.  may  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by 
the  Corporation  against  other  persons  or 
parties  and  claims  by  other  persons  or  par- 
ties against  the  Corporation; 

"1.  may  exercise,  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  official  purposes  of  the 
Corporation; 

"m  shall  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  banltrupt.  insolvent,  and  decedents 
estates; 

"n.  may  define  appropriate  information  as 
"(Government  Commercial  Information'  and 
exempt  such  infoirmation  from  mandatory 
release  pursuant  to  section  552(b>(3)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  when  it  is  determined 
by  the  Administrator  that  such  information 
if  publicly  released  would  harm  the  Corpora- 
tion's legitimate  commercial  interests  or 
those  of  a  third  party; 

"o  may  request,  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  when  requested,  shall  fur- 
nish the  Corporation  such  services  as  he  is 
authorized  to  provide  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

■"p.  may  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  8er\"- 
ices.  or  of  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  purposes 
herein  authorized,  and 

"q.  may  execute,  in  accordance  with  its  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations,  all  instruments 
necessary  and  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of 
any  of  its  powers 

"r.  shall  pay  any  settlement  or  judgment 
entered  against  it  from  the  Corporation  g 
own  funds  and  not  fl-om  the  judgment  fund 
(31  use.  1304).  The  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C  1346<bi  and  2671  et 
seq  1  shall  not  apply  to  any  claims  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  Corporation  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  statute.  Provided. 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  li- 
ability or  claims  arising  from  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent. If  such  incident  occurs  prior  to  the  li- 
censing of  the  Corjxjration's  existing  Gase- 
ous Diffusion  Facilities  under  Section  160i  of 
this  title. 

"Sec.  1403  Continuation  of  Contracts, 
Orders,  Proceedings  and  Regulations  — 

"a.  Except  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this 
title,  all  contracts,  agreements,  and  leases 
with  the  Department,  and  licenses,  and  privi- 
leges that  have  been  afforded  to  the  Depart- 
ment prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title  and  that  relate  to  uranium  enrich- 
ment, including  all  enrichment  services  con- 
tracts, power  purchase  contracts  and  the  De- 
cember 18.  1967  Settlement  Agreement  with 
the  Tennessee  'Valley  Authority  regarding 
f>ayment  of  capacity  charges  under  the  De- 
partment's two  power  contracts  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  shall  continue 
in  effect  as  if  the  Corporation  had  executed 
such  contracts,  agreements,  or  leases  or  had 
been  afforded  such  licenses  and  privileges 

"b  As  related  to  the  functions  vested  in 
the  Corporation  by  this  title,  all  orders,  de- 
terminations, rules,  regulations  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Department  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect and  remain  applicable  to  the  Corpora- 
tion until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside  or  revoked  by  the  Corporation,  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  title. 

"c.  Elxcept  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this 
title,  the  transfer  of  functions  related  to  and 
vested  in  the  Corporation  by  this  title  shall 
not  affect  proceedings  judicial  or  otherwise, 
relating  to  such  functions  which  are  pending 
at  the  time  this  title  takes  effect,  and  such 
proceedings  shall  be  continued  with  the  Cor- 
poration, as  appropriate. 
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Sec  1404  ijABiLrriES —Except  as  pro- 
vided elsewhere  In  this  title,  all  liabilities 
attributable  to  operation  of  the  uranium  en- 
richment enterprise  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  remain  direct 
liabilities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes;  with  regard  to  any  claim  seeking  to 
impose  such  liability,  section  1403  shall  not 
be  applicable  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
represented  by  the  Department  of  Justice 

"Chapter  25.  Oroamzatio.s,  Finance  and 
Management 

■•Sec    1501    ADMINKSTRATOR.— 

"a.  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  in  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation.  The 
Administrator  shall  be  a  person  who.  by  rea- 
son of  professional  background  and  experi- 
ence is  specially  qualified  to  manage  the 
Corporation:  Provided,  however.  That  upon 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  President  shall 
appoint  an  existing  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  act  as  Administrator 
until  the  office  Is  filled. 

"b.  The  Administrator— 

••(1)  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Corporation  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  Administrator  shall  establish 
the  offices,  appoint  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Corporation  (including  attorneys), 
and  define  their  responsibilities  and  duties. 
The  Administrator  shall  appoint  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  required  to 
conduct  the  Corporation's  business; 

"(2)  shall  serve  a  term  of  six  years  but  may 
be  reappointed: 

■■(3)  shall,  before  taking  office,  take  an 
oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  there- 
of: 

•■(4)  shall  have  compensation  determined 
by  the  President  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  and  the  Cor- 
porate Board  as  provided  In  section  1S03(C). 
except  that  In  the  absence  of  such  deter- 
mination compensation  shall  be  set  at  Exec- 
utive Level  I,  as  prescribed  in  section  5312  of 
title  5.  U.S.C; 

••(5i  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

■■(6)  shall  designate  an  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  shall  be  vested  with  the  au- 
thority to  act  in  the  capacity  of  the  Admin- 
istrator In  the  event  of  absence  or  incapac- 
ity; and 

"(7)  may  be  removed  from  office  only  by 
the  President  and  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  in  office  The  President  shall 
communicate  the  reasons  for  any  such  re- 
moval to  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  re- 
moval 

•c.  (1 1  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  Administrator  only 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Involving— 

••(Ai  the  Nation's  common  defense  and  se- 
curity; and 

"(B)  health,  safety  and  the  environment 

■■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  be  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
responsibilities  that  are  committed  to  the 
Administrator  under  this  title  and  that  are 
not  reserved  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1).  and,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9104(a)(4i  of  title  31.  US  C  . 
Including  the  setting  of  the  appropriate 
amount  of.  and  paying,  any  dividend  under 
section  1506(ci  and  alt  other  fiscal  matters. 

•Sec  1502.  DELEGA-noN  -  The  Adminis- 
trator may  delegate  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees powers  and  duties  assigned  to  the 


Corporation  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

'•Sec.  1503.  Corporate  Board —There  Is 
hereby  established  a  Corporate  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  which  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  des- 
ignated aa  chairman.  Members  of  the  Cor- 
porate Board  shall  be  Individuals  possessing 
high  Integrity,  demonstrated  accomplish- 
ment and  broad  experience  In  management 
and  shall  have  strong  backgrounds  in 
science,  engineering,  business  or  finance  At 
least  one  member  of  the  Corporate  Board 
shall  be.  or  previously  have  been,  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  managing  an  electric 
utility: 

"a.  (1)  The  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
Corporate  Board  shall  be  to: 

■•(A I  review  the  Corporation's  policies  and 
performance  and  advise  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  on  these  matters:  and 

••(B)  advise  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary on  any  other  such  matters  concerning 
the  Corporation  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Corporate  Board 

■■(2)  The  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  rec- 
ommend removal  of  the  Administrator  In 
the  event  such  recommendation  is  made,  it 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  by  the 
Secretary,  together  with  the  Secretary's  own 
recommendation  on  removal  of  the  Adminis- 
trator 

••b.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  provided 
access  to  all  significant  reports,  memoranda, 
or  other  written  communications  generated 
or  received  by  the  Corporation.  All  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  available  to  the  Board  all  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  papers  and  memo- 
randa of.  or  In  use  by.  the  Corporation. 

■\-.  When  appropriate,  the  Corporate  Board 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  the  compensation  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Administrator  and  the  ten  offi- 
cers of  the  Corporation  who  may  receive 
compensation  in  excess  of  Executive  Level  U 
as  provided  in  section  1504iai  The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  together  with  the  Secretary's  own 
recommendations  concerning  compensation 
In  the  event  that  less  than  three  members  of 
the  Corporate  Board  are  In  office,  rec- 
ommendations concerning  compensation 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  alone.  The 
President  shall  have  the  power  to  enter  Into 
binding  aigreements  concerning  compensa- 
tion to  be  received  by  the  .Administrator  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  and  by  the  ten  officers 
described  In  section  1504(aj  during  their  term 
of  employment,  regardless  of  any  rec- 
ommendation received  or  not  received  under 
this  title. 

••d  Except  for  Initial  appointments,  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporate  Board  shall  serve  five- 
year  terms.  Each  member  of  the  Corporate 
Board  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
No  more  than  three  members  of  the  Board 
shall  l)e  members  of  any  one  political  party 
Of  those  first  appointed,  the  chairman  shall 
serve  for  the  full  five-year  term:  one  member 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years;  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year 

■e.  Upon  expiration  of  the  initial  term. 
each  Corporate  Board  member  appointed 
thereafter  shall  serve  a  term  of  five  years. 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board,  the  President  shall  appoint  an  indi- 
vidual to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  applicable  term  Upon  expiration  of  a 
term,  a  Board  member  may  continue  to  serve 
up  to  a  maximum  of  one  year  or  until  a  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  appointed  and  as- 
sumed office,  whichever  occurs  first 


f  The  members  of  the  Corporate  Board  In 
expLUting  their  duties  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  regarding  confllcta 
of  interest,  but  exempted  from  other  provi- 
sions and  authority  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act.  as  amended  (5 
use   .Appendix  2i 

■g.  The  Corporate  Board  shall  meet  at  any 
time  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
and  as  provided  by  the  bylaws  of  the  Cor- 
poration, but  not  less  than  quarterly  The 
Administrator  or  his  representative  shall  at- 
tend all  meetings  of  the  Corporate  Board 

•h  The  Corporation  shall  compensate 
members  of  the  Corporate  Board  at  a  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  Executive  Level  HI. 
as  defined  In  5  U  S  C  5314.  in  addition  to  re- 
imbursement of  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred when  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Corporate  Board  Any 
Corporate  Board  member  who  is  otherwise  a 
Federal  employee  shall  not  t>e  eligible  for 
compensation  above  reimbursemeni  for  rea- 
sonable expenses  Incurred  while  attending 
official  meetings  of  the  Corporation 

•1  (li  The  Corporate  Board  shall  report  at 
least  annually  to  the  Administrator  on  the 
performance  of  the  Corporation  and  the  is- 
sues that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  Administrator 
Any  such  report  shall  Include  such  rec- 
ommendations aa  the  Board  finds  appro- 
priate A  copy  of  any  report  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

••(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt  of 
any  report  under  this  subsection  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  respond  in  writing  to  such  re- 
port and  provide  an  analysis  of  such  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Board  contained  In  the 
report  Such  response  shall  include  plans  for 
implementation  of  each  recommendation  or 
a  Justification  for  not  implementing  such 
recommendation  A  copy  of  any  response 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

••Sec.  1504  EMPlXlYEES  OF  THE  CORPORA- 
TION— Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States 

•'a.  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  all  of- 
ficers, employees  and  agents  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  are  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  title  without  regard  to  any 
administratively  imposed  limits  on  person- 
nel, and  any  such  officer,  employee  or  agent 
shall  only  f>e  subject  U)  the  supervision  of 
the  Admlni.strator  The  Administrator  shall 
fix  all  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
comparable  pay  provisions  of  section  5301  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  compensa- 
tion levels  not  to  exceed  Executive  Level  U. 
as  defined  in  section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Provided,  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  upon  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Corpcjrate  Board  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1503<ci  and  approval  by  the 
President,  appoint  up  to  ten  officers  whose 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  is  20  per  centum  less  than  the  com- 
pensation received  by  the  Administrator,  but 
not  less  than  Executive  Level  II  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  define  the  duties  of  all  officers 
and  employees  and  provide  a  system  of  orga- 
nization inclusive  of  a  personnel  manage- 
ment system  to  fix  resp<insibilitle8  and  pro- 
mote efficiency  The  Corporation  shall  as- 
sure that  the  personnel  function  and  organi- 


zation is  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
section  2301(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  merit  system  principles.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
appointed,  promoted  and  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  fitness,  and  other  person- 
nel actions  shall  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  due  process  but  with- 
out regard  to  those  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments and  other  personnel  actions  In  the 
competitive  service 

••b.  Any  Federal  employee  hired  before 
January  1.  1984.  who  transfers  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  who  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  transfer  is  subject  to  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  (subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code) 
shall  remain  within  the  coverage  of  such  sys- 
tem unless  he  or  she  elects  to  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
For  those  employees  remaining  in  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  Retirement  System,  the 
Corporation  shall  withhold  pay  and  shall  pay 
Into  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  the  amount*  specified  in  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Employ- 
ment by  the  Corporation  without  a  break  in 
continuity  of  ser\-ice  shall  be  considered  to 
be  employment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Any  em- 
ployee of  the  Corporation  who  is  not  within 
the  coverage  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System  shall  be  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Retirement  System  (chapter 
84  of  title  5.  United  States  Code)  The  Cor- 
poration shall  withhold  pay  and  make  such 
payments  as  are  required  under  that  retire- 
ment system.  Further: 

"(li  Any  employee  who  transfers  to  the 
Corporation  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  lump  sum  payments  for  unused 
annual  leave  under  section  5551  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  shall  be  credited  by 
the  Corporation  with  the  unused  annual 
leave  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

••(2)  an  employee  who  does  not  transfer  to 
the  Corporation  and  who  does  not  otherwise 
remain  a  Federal  employee  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  benefits  available  under 
Federal  law  for  separated  employees,  except 
that  severance  pay  shall  not  be  payable  to  an 
employee  who  does  not  accept  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment from  the  Corporation  of  work  sub- 
stantially similar  to  that  performed  by  the 
employee  for  the  Department 

••c.  This  section  does  not  affect  a  right  or 
remedy  of  an  officer,  employee,  or  applicant 
for  employment  under  a  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
age,  sex,  national  origin,  political  affiliation, 
marital  status,  or  handicap  conditions. 

■d.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  covered  by  chapter  73  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  suitability. 
security  and  conduct 

'e  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  In  ef- 
fect immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  whether  provided  by  statute 
or  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  officers  and  employees  who  transfer 
to  the  Corporation  from  other  Federal  em- 
ployment until  changed  by  the  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title 

'  f  The  provisions  of  sections  3323(a)  and 
8344  Of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  law  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  reem- 
ployment of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 


the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities,  shall  not  apply 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation 
who  have  retired  from  or  ceased  previous 
government  service  prior  to  April  28.  1987 

•Sec.   1505.  TRANSFER  OF  PROPERTY'  TO  THE 

CORPOR.^TION  — In  order  to  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  title: 

■a.  The  Secretary,  as  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  without  charge  to  the  Corporation 
all  of  the  Department's  right,  title,  or  inter- 
est in  and  to.  real  or  personal  properties 
owned  by  the  Department,  or  by  the  United 
States  but  under  control  or  custody  of  the 
Department,  which  are  related  to  and  mate- 
rially useful  in  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  title,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following— 

■'{li  production  facilities  for  uranium  en- 
richment inclusive  of  real  estate,  building? 
and  other  improvements  at  production  sites 
and  their  related  and  supporting  equipment: 
Provided.  That  facilities,  real  estate,  im- 
provements and  equipinent  related  to  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  plant  in  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee,  and  to  the  gas  centrifuge 
enrichment  program  shall  not  transfer  under 
this  paragraph  except  for  diffusion  cascades 
and  related  equipment  needed  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  replacement  parts:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  enrichment  facilities  retained 
by  the  Department  shall  not  be  used  to  en- 
rich uranium  in  competition  with  the  Cor- 
poration. This  paragraph  shall  not  prejudice 
consideration  of  any  site  as  a  candidate  site 
for  future  expansion  or  replacement  of  ura- 
nium enrichment  capacity: 

■•(2)  at  such  time  subsequent  to  the  year 
2000  as  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  should  be 
decommissioned  or  decontaminated,  or  both, 
the  Secretary  shall  convey  without  charge 
equipment  and  facilities  relating  to  the  Oak 
Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  not  trans- 
ferred in  paragraph  il  i  to  the  Corporation: 

"(3)  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials 
for  research  and  development  activities  re- 
lated to  the  isotoplc  separation  of  uranium. 
by  the  gaseous  diffusion  technology: 

••(4)  The  Department's  stocks  of 
preproduced  enriched  uranium:  but  exclud- 
ing stocks  of  highly  enriched  uranium:  Pro- 
vided. That  approximately  two  metric  tons  of 
the  Department's  highly  enriched  uranium 
shall  be  loaned  to  the  Corporation  as  re- 
quired for  working  inventory: 

■■(5)  the  Department's  stock  of  feed  mate- 
rials for  uranium  enrichment  except  for  the 
quantities  allocated  to  the  national  defense 
activities  of  the  Department  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment: 

••(A)  the  Department's  stockpile  of  enrich- 
ment tails  existing  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, shall  remain  with  the  Department: 
and 

••(B)  stocks  of  feed  materials  which  remain 
the  property  of  the  Department  under  para- 
graph (5 1  shall  remain  in  place  at  the  enrich- 
ment plant  sites.  The  Corporation  shall  have 
access  to  and  use  of  these  feed  materials  pro- 
vided such  quantities  as  are  used  are  re- 
placed, or  credit  given,  if  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  subsequently  needed. 

'■(6i  all  other  facilities,  equipment,  mate- 
rials, processes,  patents,  technical  Informa- 
tion of  any  kind,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
leases  to  the  extent  these  items  concern  the 
Corporation's  functions  and  activities,  ex- 
cept those  items  required  for  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Department  and  those  items 
specifically  excluded  by  this  subsection. 


The  transfer  authorized  by  this  section  is 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
120(h)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation  and  Liability  Act. 

"b.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  grant  to  the  Corporation  without 
charge  the  Department's  rights  and  access  to 
the  Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  'AVLIS".  tech- 
nology and  to  provide  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  and  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation, 
the  necessary  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Department  to  assure  the  commercial  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  AVLIS  or  other 
technologies  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  this  title. 

•c  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  grant  the  Corporation  without 
charge,  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  the  Corporation's 
activities,  licenses  to  practice  or  have  prac- 
ticed any  inventions  or  discoveries  (whether 
patented  or  unpatented)  together  with  the 
right  to  use  or  have  used  any  pr(X;e88e8  and 
technical  information  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Department 

•d.  The  Secretary  Is  directed,  without  need 
of  further  appropriation,  to  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  the  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  monies  available  to 
the  Department  (inclusive  of  funds  set  aside 
for  accounts  payable),  and  accounts  receiv- 
able which  are  related  to  functions  and  ac- 
tivities acquired  by  the  Corporation  from  the 
Department  pursuant  to  this  title,  including 
all  advance  payments. 

"e.  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
use,  possession,  and  control  of  such  other 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  which  is  reasonably  related  to  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Corporation, 
Such  transfers  may  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  charge  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  title. 

•■f.  Title  to  depleted  uranium  resulting 
from  the  enrichment  services  provided  to  the 
Department  by  the  Corporation  shall  remain 
with  the  Department. 

■Sec.  1506  Capital  Structxtie  of  the  Cor- 
poration: 

"a.  Upon  commencement  of  operations  of 
the  Corporation,  all  liabilities  then  charge- 
able to  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions transferred  under  section  1506  shall  be- 
come liabilities  of  the  Corporation. 

■•b.  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  issue  capital 
stock  representing  an  equity  Investment 
equal  to  the  book  value  of  assets  transferred 
to  the  Corporation,  as  reported  in  the  Ura- 
nium Enrichment  Annual  Report  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  modified  to  reflect  continued  de- 
preciation and  other  usual  changes  that 
occur  up  to  the  date  of  transfer.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  such  stock 
for  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  all 
rights  and  duties  pertaining  to  management 
of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  vested  in  the 
Administrator  as  specified  in  section  1501. 

••(2)  The  capital  stock  of  the  Corporation 
shall  not  be  sold,  transferred,  or  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  unless  such  disposition  is 
specifically  authorized  by  Federal  law  en- 
acted after  enactment  of  this  title. 

•c.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  or  such  other  fund  as  provided 
by  law.  dividends  on  the  capital  stock,  out  of 
earnings  of  the  Corporation,  as  a  return  on 
the  investment  represented  by  such  stock. 
The  Corporation  shall  pay  such  dividends  out 
of  earnings,  unless  there  is  an  overriding 
need  to  retain  these  funds  in  furtherance  of 
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other  corporate  functions  Includlnif  but  not 
limited  to  research  and  development,  capital 
Investmenta  and  establishment  of  eaah  re- 
serves. 

■d.  The  Corporation  shall  repay  within  a 
twenty  year  period  the  amount  of  JSM.OOO.OOO 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  or  such  other  fund  as 
provided  by  law  with  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  at  a  rate  equal  U.)  the  averatfe  yield  on 
twenty -year  Government  obligations  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The 
money  required  to  be  repaid  under  this  sub- 
section is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Ini- 
tial Debt' 

e  Receipt  by  the  United  States  of  the 
stock  Issued  by  the  Corporation  (including 
all  right*  appurtenant  thereto)  together  with 
repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt  shall  con- 
stitute the  sole  recovery  by  the  United 
States  of  previously  unrecovered  costs  that 
have  been  Incurred  by  the  United  States  for 
uranium  enrichment  activities  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

"Sw  1507  Borrowing: 
"a  (11  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  and  sell  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  (hereinafter  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  "bonds')  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $2,500,000,000  outjttandlng  at 
any  one  time  Ui  assist  In  rinan<  ln»{  Its  activi- 
ties and  Ui  refund  such  bonds  The  principal 
of  and  Interest  on  said  b<5nds  shall  be  payable 
from  revenues  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Corporation  may  pledge  and  use 
it»  revenues  for  payment  of  the  principal  of 
and  interest  on  said  bonds,  for  purchase  or 
redemption  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
incidental  thereU).  including  creation  of  re- 
serve funds  and  other  funds  which  may  be 
similarly  pledged  and  used,  to  such  extent 
and  in  such  manner  as  It  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  desirable 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  binding  covenants  with  the  hold- 
ers of  said  bond.s  and  with  the  trustee,  if 
any  — under  any  indenture,  resolution,  or 
other  agreement  entered  Into  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  thereof  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  reserve  funds  and  other 
funds,  stipulations  concerning  the  subse- 
quent Issuance  of  bonds,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters, not  Inconsistent  with  this  title,  as  the 
Corporation  may  deem  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  enhance  the  marketability  of  said 
bonds. 

"(4)  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  not  be  obligations  of.  nor  shall 
payments  of  the  principal  thereof  or  Interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States 

"b  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  negotiable  instruments 
unless  otherwise  specified  therein,  shall  be 
In  such  forms  and  denominations,  shall  be 
sold  at  such  times  and  In  such  amounts, 
shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times  not  more 
than  thirty  years  from  their  respective 
dates,  shall  be  sold  at  such  prices,  shall  bear 
such  rates  of  Interest,  may  be  redeemable  be- 
fore maturity  at  the  option  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  and 
redemption  premiums,  may  be  entitled  to 
such  priorities  of  claim  on  the  Corporations 
revenues  with  respect  to  principal  and  inter- 
est payments,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  Corpora 
tlon  may  determine  Provided.  That  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  selling  each  Issue  of 
bonds  hereunder  (exclusive  of  any  commit- 
ment shorter  than  one  year)  the  Corporation 


shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  the  amount,  proposed  date  of  sale,  matu- 
rities, terms  and  conditions  and  expected 
rates  of  interest  of  the  proposed  Issue  in  the 
fullest  detail  possible  The  Corporation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9108  of  title  31.  United  States  Code  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  part  of  an  execu- 
tive department  or  an  independent  establish 
ment  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  the 
provisions  of  section  78<(C»  of  title  15.  United 
States  Code. 

"c.  Bonds  issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  be  lawful  investments  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority 
or  control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  any  other  officer  or  agency  having  au- 
thority over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary, 
trust,  or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  bonds  of  the  Corporation  acquired 
by  them  under  this  section  Provided.  That 
the  Corporation  shall  not  Issue  or  sell  any 
bonds  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
"Sec.  1506  Pricing. 

"a.  For  purposes  of  maximizing  the  long- 
term  economic  value  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  establish  prices  for  its  products, 
materials  and  services  provided  to  customers 
other  than  the  Department  on  a  basis  that 
will,  over  the  long  term,  allow  It  to  recover 
Its  costs  for  providing  the  products,  mate- 
rials and  services:  repay  the  Initial  Debt;  re- 
cover costs  of  decontamination,  decommis- 
sioning and  remedial  action,  and  attain  the 
normal  business  objectives  of  a  profltmaking 
Corporation. 

"b  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
for  low  assay  enrichment  services  and  other 
products,  materials,  and  services  provided 
the  Department  on  a  basis  that  will  allow  it 
to  recover  its  costs  on  a  yearly  basis  for  pro- 
viding such  low  assay  enrichment  services, 
products,  materials  and  services,  including 
depreciation  and  the  cost  of  decontamina- 
tion, decommissioning  and  remedial  action, 
but  excluding  repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt 
and  profit.  In  establishing  such  prices,  the 
base  charge  paid  by  the  Department  in  any 
given  year  shall  not  exceed  the  average  base 
charge  paid  by  customers  other  than  the  De- 
partment: Provided,  however.  That  If  the  im 
position  of  such  average  base  charges  as  a 
limitation  on  the  base  charge  paid  by  the  De- 
partment In  a  given  year  does  not  permit  the 
Corporation  to  fully  recover  Its  costs  for  pro- 
viding such  products,  materials  and  services 
to  the  Department  then.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  Corporation  shall  Include  such  un- 
recovered costs  in  Its  prices  charged  the  De- 
partment Base  charge  shall  mean  the 
amount  paid  by  a  customer  per  separative 
work  unit  for  low  assay  enrichment  services 
during  a  given  year  (exclusive  of  any  credltj* 
received  under  a  voluntary  overfeeding  pro- 
gram), less  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
represents  the  cost  of  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  and  remedial  action  The 
average  base  charge  paid  by  customers  other 
than  the  Department  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  estimated  total  dollar  amount 
of  low  assay  enrichment  services  sales  to 
customers  other  than  the  Department  during 
a  given  year  by  the  estimated  amount  of  sep- 
arative work  units  sold  to  customers  other 
than  the  Department  during  that  year  .\d 
justments  t)etween  estimated  and  actual 
amounts  shall  be  made  upon  receipt  of  ac- 
tual sales  data 

"c    The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
to    the   Department   for   high   assay    enrich- 


ment services  on  a  k)asls  that  will  allow  it  to 
recover  it*  costs,  on  a  yearly  basis,  for  pro- 
viding the  products,  materials  or  services, 
including  depreciation  and  the  costs  of  de- 
contamination, decommissioning,  and  reme- 
dial action  concerning  enrichment  property, 
but  excluding  repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt 
and  profit  If  the  Department  does  not  re- 
quest any  enrichment  serN'lces  in  a  given 
year,  the  Department  shall  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  costs  required  to  maintain 
the  minimum  level  of  operation  of  the  high 
assay  production  facility 

"d.  (1)  In  accordance  with  the  cost  respon- 
sibilities defined  In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 
the  Corporation  shall  recover  from  its  cus- 
tomers In  the  prices  and  charges  established 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (ai.  amounts 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
decommissioning,  decontamination  and  re- 
medial action  for  the  various  property  of  the 
Corporation,  including  property  transferred 
under  section  I505(ai  at  any  time  Such  costs 
shall  be  based  on  the  point  in  time  that  such 
decommissioning,  decontamination  and  re- 
medial action  are  to  tie  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished Provided.  That  by  the  year  2000 
the  Corporation  .shall  have  recovered  and  de- 
posited in  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Decon- 
tamination and  Decommissioning  Fund  50 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  costs  of 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  of  all 
property  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  under  section  1506,  Including 
the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant 

"(2)  In  order  to  meet  the  objective  defined 
In  paragraph  ili,  the  Corporation  shall  perl 
odlcally  estimate  the  anticipated  or  actual 
costs  of  decommissioning  and  decontamina- 
tion. Such  estimates  shall  reflect  any 
changes  In  assumptions  or  expectations  rel- 
evant to  meeting  such  objective,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  changes  In  applicable 
environmental  requirements  Such  estimates 
shall  be  reviewed  at  least  every  two  years 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  enabling  the  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  the  objective  defined  In  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Gas- 
eous Diffusion  Plant,  the  Secretary  shall  pe- 
riodically estimate  the  anticipated  costs  of 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  and 
the  time  at  which  such  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  is  to  be  accomplished 
Such  estimates  shall  reflect  any  changes  in 
assumptions  or  expectations  relevant  to 
meeting  such  objective.  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  any  changes  In  applicable  envi- 
ronmental requirements  The  Secretary  shall 
review  such  estimates  every  two  years  and 
convey  this  information  to  the  Corporation 

"(41  With  respect  to  property  that  has  t)een 
used  in  the  production  of  low-assay  separa- 
tive work. 

"(A)  The  costs  of  decommissioning,  decon- 
tamination and  remedial  action  that  shall  be 
recoverable  from  customers  other  than  the 
Department  in  prices  and  charges  shall  be  in 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  costs  of  decom- 
missioning, decontamination  and  remedial 
action  for  the  property  In  question  as  the 
production  of  separative  work  over  the  life  of 
such  property  for  commercial  customers 
bears  to  the  total  production  of  separative 
work  over  the  life  of  such  property 

"(Bi  All  other  costs  of  decommissioning, 
decontamination  and  remedial  action  for 
such  property  shall  be  recovered  In  prices 
and  charges  to  the  Department. 

(5)  With  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
used  solely  in  the  production  of  high-assay 
separative  work,  all  costs  of  decommission- 
ing, decontamination  and  remedial  action 
shall  be  recovered  in  prices  and  charges  to 
the  Department, 


"Sec.  1509.  AUDITS— In  fiscal  years  during 
which  an  audit  Is  not  performed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  audited  by  an  inde- 
pendent firm  or  firms  of  nationally  recog- 
nized certified  public  accountants  who  shall 
prepare  such  audits  using  standards  appro- 
priate for  commercial  corporate  trans- 
actions. The  fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation 
shall  conform  to  the  fiscal  year  of  the  United 
States  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
review  such  audits  annually,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary,  cause  there  to  be  a  further 
examination  of  the  Corporation  using  stand- 
ards for  commercial  corporate  transactions 
Such  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place 
or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  established  and  maintained.  All 
books,  financial  records,  reports,  files  pa- 
pers, memoranda,  and  other  property  of.  or 
In  use  by.  the  Corporation  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  authorized 
to  conduct  audits  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 
-SEC.  1510.  REPORTS 

a  The  Corporation  shall  prepare  an  an- 
nual report  of  its  activities.  This  report  shall 
contain— 

"'(1)  a  general  description  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's operations: 

""(2)  a  summary  of  the  Corporations  oper- 
ating and  financial  performance,  including 
an  explanation  of  the  decision  to  pay  or  not 
pay  dividends:  and 

"(3)  copies  of  audit  reports  prepared  In  con- 
formance with  section  1509  of  this  title  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended 

"b  A  copy  of  the  annual  report  shall  be 
provided  to  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such 
reports  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  90 
days  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
and  shall  accurately  reflect  the  financial  po- 
sition of  the  Corporation  at  fiscal  year  end. 
Inclusive  of  any  impairment  of  capital  or 
ability  of  the  Corporation  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 
-SEC  1511.  CONTROL  OF  INFORMATION 

"a.  The  term  Commission'  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  the  Corporation  wherever  such 
terms  appears  in  section  141  and  subsections 
a   and  b  of  section  142  of  title  1. 

"b.  No  contracts  or  arrangements  shall  be 
made,  nor  any  contract  continued  in  effect, 
under  section  1401,  1402,  1403.  or  1404.  unless 
the  person  with  whom  such  contract  or  ar- 
rangement is  made,  or  the  contractor  or  pro- 
spective contractor,  agrees  in  writing  not  to 
permit  any  individual  to  have  access  to  Re- 
stricted Data,  as  defined  in  section  II  y  of 
title  I.  until  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  have  made  an  investigation  and 
report  to  the  Corporation  on  the  character, 
associations,  and  loyalty  of  such  Individual, 
and  the  Corporation  shall  have  determined 
that  permitting  such  person  to  have  access 
to  restricted  data  will  not  endanger  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security. 

"c  The  restrictions  detailed  in  subsections 
b.,  c.  d  ,  e..  f.,  g..  and  h..  of  section  145  of 
title  I  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  Cor- 
poration where  they  refer  to  the  Commission 
or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  the  Administrator  where  they 
refer  to  the  General  Manager. 

"d  The  Administrator  shall  keep  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  fully 
and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  Corporation's  activities.  To  the  extent 


consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Corporation  shall  make  avail- 
able to  any  of  such  committees  all  books,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files,  papers,  memo- 
randa, or  other  Information  possessed  by  the 
Corporation  upon  receiving  a  request  for 
such  information  from  the  chairman  of  such 
committee. 

"e  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits  to 
the  President,  or  the  Ofrice  of  Management 
and  Budget,  any  budget,  legislative  rec- 
ommendation, testimony,  or  comments  on 
legislation,  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Congress,  the  Corporation  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

■f  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  power  to 
control  or  restrict  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation other  than  as  granted  by  this  or 
any  other  law 

-SEC.  1512.  PATENTS  AND  INYTNTIONS: 

"a.  The  term  'Commission'  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  the  Corporation  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  section  152.  153  b.  il  i.  and  158 
of  title  I.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  such 
royalty  fees  for  patents  licensed  to  it  under 
section  153  b.  d  i  of  title  I  as  are  paid  by  the 
Department  under  that  provision.  Nothing  in 
title  I  or  this  title  shall  affect  the  right  of 
the  Corporation  to  require  that  patents 
granted  on  inventions,  that  have  been  con- 
ceived or  first  reduced  to  practice  during  the 
course  of  research  or  operations  of,  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  Corporation,  be  assigned  to 
the  Corporation. 

"b  The  Department  shall  notify  the  Cor- 
poration of  all  reports  heretofore  or  here- 
after filed  with  it  under  subsection  151  c  of 
title  I  and  all  applications  for  patents  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  of  which  the  Department 
has  notice  under  subsection  151  d.  of  title  I 
or  otherwise,  whenever  such  reports  or  appli- 
cations Involve  matters  pertaining  to  the 
functions  or  responsibilities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  title.  The  De- 
partment shall  make  all  such  reports  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  shall  provide  the  Corpora- 
tion access  to  all  such  applications.  All  re- 
ports and  applications  to  which  access  is  so 
provided  shall  be  kept  in  confidence  by  the 
Corporation,  and  no  information  concerning 
the  same  given  without  authority  of  the  in- 
ventory or  owner  unless  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Congress. 

"c.  The  Corporation,  without  regard  for 
any  of  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph 
153  c.  (1>.  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  title  I.  may  at  any 
time  make  application  to  the  Department 
for  a  patent  license  for  the  use  of  an  inven- 
tion or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  or 
utilization  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
atomic  energy  covered  by  a  patent  when 
such  patent  has  not  been  declared  to  be  af- 
fected with  the  public  interest  under  sub- 
section 153  b.  (1)  of  title  I  and  when  use  of 
such  patent  is  within  the  Corporations  au- 
thority. Any  such  application  shall  con- 
stitute an  application  under  subsection  153  c. 
of  title  1  subject,  except  as  speciTied  above, 
to  all  the  provisions  of  subsections  153  c.  d.. 
e.,  f..  g..  and  h..  of  title  I. 

"d.  With  respect  to  the  Corporation  s  func- 
tions under  this  title,  section  158  of  title  I 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation 
within  the  phrase,  "any  other  licensee'  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  within  the  phrase 
'such  licensee'  in  the  second  sentence  there- 
of. 

"e.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  any  damages  or  fi- 
nancial   responsibility   with   respect   to   se- 


crecy  orders   imposed   under   section   181    of 
title  36.  United  SUtes  Code,  through  187. 

"f.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  or 
responsible  for  any  payments  ma^e  or 
awards  under  subsection  157  b.(3)  of  title  I.  or 
any  settlements  or  judgments  involving 
claims  for  alleged  patent  infringement  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  any  such  awards,  set- 
tlements or  judgments  are  attributable  to 
activities  of  the  Corporation  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title. 

"g  The  Corporation  shall  keep  currently 
informed  as  to  matters  affecting  its  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  chapter  13  of  title 
I  as  modified  by  this  section  and  shall  take 
all  appropriate  action  to  avail  itself  of  such 
rights  and  satisfy  such  responsibilities.  The 
Department  in  discharging  its  responsibil- 
ities under  chapter  13  of  title  I  shall  exercise 
diligence  in  informing  the  Corporation  of 
matters  affecting  the  responsibilities  and  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Corporation  and  seeking 
and  following  as  appropriate  the  advice  and 
recommendation  of  the  Corporation  in  such 
matters. 

CHAPTER  26.  LICENSING.  TAXATION. 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PRO\^SIONS 
-SEC.  laOl.  UCENSING 

a  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  with  respect  solely  to  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  materials  and  activities  related  to 
the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium  by  the 
gaseous  diffusion  technology  at  facilities  in 
existence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Corporation  and  its  contractors  are 
hereby  exempted  from  the  licensing  require- 
ments and  prohibitions  of  sections  57.  62.  81 
and  other  provisions  of  title  1.  to  the  same 
extent  sis  the  Department  and  its  contrac- 
tors are  exempt  in  regard  to  the  Depart- 
ment's own  functions  and  activities.  Such 
exemption  shall  remain  in  effect  unless  and 
until  the  Corporation  and  its  contractors  re- 
ceive all  necessary  licenses  for  such  facili- 
ties, equipment  and  mateI^aiE  as  are  re- 
quired under  title  I. 

"b.  Within  two  years  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Commission  shall  promulgate 
regulations  or  issue  other  regulatory  guid- 
ance under  title  I  for  the  licensing  of  facili- 
ties described  in  subsection  (a)  that  employ 
the  gaseous  diffusion  technology. 

"c.  Within  one  year  after  the  promulgation 
of  regulations  or  the  issuance  of  other  regu- 
latory guidance  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Corporation  and  its  contractors  shall  make 
necessary  applications  for  and  otherwise 
seek  to  obtain  such  licenses  as  will  remove 
the  exemption  provided  under  subsection  (a). 
As  part  of  its  application,  the  Corporation 
shall  submit  an  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  The  Commission  shall  adopt  this  state- 
ment to  the  extent  practicable  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  In  prepar- 
ing such  statement,  the  Corporation,  and  in 
making  any  licensing  decision,  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  not  consider  the  need  for  such  fa- 
cilities, alternatives  to  such  facilities,  or  the 
costs  compared  to  the  benefits  of  such  facili- 
ties. The  Commission  shall  act  on  licensing 
requests  by  the  Corporation  In  a  timely  man- 
ner. 

d.  The  Corporation  shall  not  transfer  or 
deliver  any  source,  special  nuclear  or  by- 
product materials  or  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facilities,  as  defined  in  title  1.  to  any 
person  who  is  not  properly  qualified  or  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

"e  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  with 
respect  to  the  packaging  and  transportation 
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of  source,  special  nuclear  and  byproduct  ma- 
terials 

•SKC.    IMtt.    EXEMPTION    FROM    TAXATION    AND 
PAYMENTS  IN  UEV  Or  TAXES 

•■a  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  those  states  and  localities  In  which  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Corporation  are  located,  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  payments  t<5  state  and  local  govern- 
ments as  provided  In  this  section  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  In  lieu  of  any  and  all  state 
and  loi'al  taxes  on  the  real  and  personal 
property,  activities  and  Income  of  the  Cor- 
poration All  property  uf  the  Corporation  lU 
activities,  and  Income  are  expressly  exempt- 
ed from  taxation  In  any  manner  or  form  by 
any  state,  county,  or  other  local  government 
entity  The  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
this  purpose  shall  include  the  activities  of 
organizations  pursuant  to  cost-type  con- 
tr..  ts  with  the  Corp<5ratlon  to  manage,  oper- 
ate and  maintain  \l»  facilities  The  Income 
of  the  Corp«jration  shall  Include  Income  re- 
ceived by  such  organizations  for  the  account 
of  the  Corporation  The  Income  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  include  Income  received 
by  such  organizations  for  their  own  ac- 
counts, and  such  income  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  taxation. 

•'b  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual 
payments,  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Corporation  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  to  the 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies  hav- 
ing tax  jurisdiction  In  any  area  where  facili- 
ties of  the  Corporation  are  located  In  mak- 
ing such  determinations,  the  Corjxjratlon 
shall  be  guided  by  the  following  criteria. 

■ill  Amounts  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  tax 
payments  that  would  t>e  made  by  a  private 
Industrial  corporation  owning  similar  facili- 
ties and  engaged  In  similar  activities  at  the 
same  location:  Provided,  however.  That 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  amount  that 
would  be  payable  as  a  tax  on  net  Income 

••(2i  The  Corporation  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  customs  and  practices  prevailing 
In  the  area  with  respect  to  appraisal,  assess- 
ment, and  classification  of  Industrial  prop- 
erty and  any  special  considerations  extended 
to  large  scale  Industrial  operations 

"(3)  No  amount  shall  be  Included  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  tax  unfairly  discriminates 
against  the  class  of  taxpayers  of  which  the 
Corporation  would  be  a  member  If  It  were  a 
private  Industrial  corixaratlon.  compared 
with  other  taxpayers  or  classes  of  taxpayers. 

•■(4)  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  made  to 
any  taxing  authority  for  any  period  be  less 
than  the  payments  which  would  have  been 
made  to  such  taxing  authority  for  the  same 
period  by  the  Department  and  Its  cost-type 
contractors  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
with  respect  Ui  property  that  has  been  trans- 
ferred t<3  the  Corporation  under  section  1505 
and  which  would  have  been  attributable  to 
the  ownership,  management  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Department's  uranium 
enrichment  facilities,  applying  the  laws  and 
policies  prevailing  Immediately  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title 

■c  Payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  time  when  payments  of  taxes 
by  taxpayers  to  each  taxing  authority  are 
due  and  payable  Provided.  That  no  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  extent  that  the  tax 
would  apply  to  a  period  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title 

"d  The  deU'rmlnatlon  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  amounts  due  hereunder  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive 

-SEC,   laOS.  MUKELLANEUl S  APPUCvABIUTY  OF 
TITLE  L 

"a  Any  references  t<o  the  term  'Commis- 
sion' or  to  the  Department  In  secUona  105  b,, 


no  a  ,  161  c  .  161  k  .  161  Q  .  lti5  a  .  221  a.,  229. 
230  and  232  of  title  1  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude the  Corporation 

■b  Section  188  of  title  1  shall  apply  to  li- 
censed facilities  of  the  Corporation.  For  pur- 
poses of  applying  such  section  to  facilities  of 
the  Corporation 

■■|1)  The  term  'Commission'  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary: 

"(2)  There  shall  be  no  requirement  for  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  receipts  from  operation  of  the  fa 
cillty  In  question  shall  continue  to  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Corporation,  and 

■(3)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  discre- 
tion to  det-ermlne  how  and  by  whom  the  fa- 
cility In  question  will  be  operated 

"Sec  1604  Cooperation  With  Other  Agen- 
cies.—The  Corporation  is  empowered  to  use 
with  their  consent  the  available  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  other 
civilian  or  military  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  and  on  a  similar  basis  to 
cooperate  with  such  other  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities in  the  establishment  and  use 
of  services,  equipment,  and  facilities  of  the 
Corporation.  Further,  the  Corporation  may 
confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the  coopera- 
tion, services,  records,  and  facilities  of  state, 
territorial,  municipal  or  other  local  agen- 
cies 

-SEC.  1806.  APPIJCABIUTV  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS. 

"a  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  Its  ac- 
tivities in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  poli- 
cies expressed  In  the  antitrust  laws,  except 
as  required  by  the  public  Interest. 

"b.  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  means: 

"111  The  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies.'  approved  July  2. 
1890  (15  use.  1-71.  as  amended: 

"i2i  The  Act  entitled.  An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' approved  October  15.  1914  |15  U  S  C. 
12-271.  as  amended; 

"(3)  Sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled. 
An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' approved  August  27.  1894  (15  U  S  C  8 
and  91.  as  amended:  and 

'i4)  The  Act  of  June  19.  1936.  chapter  592  (15 
use.  13,  13a.  13b.  and  21a) 

"Sec.  1606.  Nuclear  Hazard  Lndemnifica- 
TiON  —The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  Indemnify  the  contractors 
of  the  Corporation  aa  the  Secretary  has  to 
indemnify  contractors  under  section  170  d.  of 
title  I.  Except  that  with  respect  to  any  li- 
censes Issued  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  treat  the  Cor- 
poration and  Its  contractors  as  Its  licensees 
for  the  purposes  of  Section  170  of  this  Act 

"Sec.  1607  INTENT.— It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  intent  of  this  title  to  aid  the  Cor- 
poration in  discharging  Its  responsibilities 
under  this  title  by  providing  It  with  ade 
quate  authority  and  administrative  flexibil- 
ity to  obtain  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
assure  the  maximum  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses hereof  as  provided  herein,  and  this 
title  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  effec- 
tuate such  Intent. 

*SEC   I  AM.  REPORT. 

a  Three  years  after  enactment  of  this 
title  or  January.  1993.  whichever  Is  later,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  an  Interim  report  setting 
forth  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  regarding  transfer  of  the 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  assets  of  the 
Corporation  to  private  ownership   Five  years 


after  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  final  report  setting  forth  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator regarding  transfer  of  the  functions, 
powers,  duties,  and  assets  of  the  Corporation 
to  private  ownership  If  the  Administrator. 
In  the  final  report,  recommends  such  trans- 
fers, the  report  shall  Include  a  plan  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  transfers 

"b  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  final  report  under  sub- 
section (al.  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  his  recommendations  regarding  the 
report.  Including  a  plan  for  implementation 
of  any  transfers  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  effectuate  such  transfers 
CHAPTER  27  DECONTAMIN.ATION  AND 
DKCOMMISSIONING 

-SEC.  1701    ESTABUSHMENT 

■a.  Ehtabi.ishment  ok  FrsD  -  -di  There  Is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  an  account  of  the  Corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  Uranium  Enrichment  De- 
contamination and  Decommissioning  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  chapter  as  the 
Fund').  In  accordance  with  section  1402iji. 
such  account  and  any  funds  deposited  there- 
in, shall  be  available  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter 

"(2)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of: 

"(Al  Amounts  paid  Into  it  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  accordance  with  section  1702.  and 

"(B)  Any  Interest  earned  under  subsection 
(bH2). 

"b.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FX'ND  — (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  the  Fund 
and,  after  consultation  with  the  Corporation, 
annually  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations  of  the  Fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

"(2)  At  the  direction  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  Invest 
amounts  contained  within  such  Fund  in  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Sutes 

"(A)  Having  maturities  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  Fund,  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation,  and 

••(Bi  Bearing  interest  at  rates  determined 
to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  such  obligations. 

■■(3»  At  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  sell  such  ob- 
ligations and  credit  the  proceeds  to  the 
Fund 

"Sec.  1702.  DEPOsrrs.  — Within  sixty  days  of 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation 
shall  make  a  payment  Into  the  Fund  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  costs  of  decontamina- 
tion and  decommissioning  that  have  been  re- 
covered during  such  fiscal  year  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  its  prices  and  charges  established 
in  accordance  with  section  1508  for  products. 
materials,  and  services 

-SEC       1703.      PERFORMANCE      AND      DLSBLTISE- 
MENTS. 

"a  When  the  Corporation  determines  thai 
particular  property  should  be  decommis- 
sioned or  decontaminated,  or  both,  or  with 
respect  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion 
Plant  at  such  time  as  the  plant  Is  conveyed 
U)  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  performance  of 
such  decommissioning  and  decontamination 

"b  The  Corporation  .shall  pay  for  the  costs 
of  such  decommissioning  and  dpcontamlna- 
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tlon  out  of  amounts  contained  within  the 
Fund." 

Sec.  113.  Treatment  of  the  Corporation 
AS  Being  Privately-Owned  for  Purposes  of 
the  Applicability  of  Environmental  and 
OccuPA-noNAL  Safety  Law?  —The  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal.  State  and  local  environ- 
mental laws  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  (29  U.S.C.  651-678)  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  the  Department  of  Energy 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment.  After  four  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  shall 
become  subject  to  such  laws  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  a  privately-owned  corporation,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  additional 
time  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
title  11  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended 

Sec.  114  MiSCELLANEOl'S  PROVISIONS— la  i 
Section  9101i3)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code 
1  relating  to  the  definition  of  'wholly-owned 
Government  corporation  ")  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "(N)  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation". 

(b)  In  subsection  41  a  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  the  word  "or  " 
appearing  before  the  numeral  "(21"  is  de- 
leted, a  semicolon  is  substituted  for  a  period 
at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  is  added  "or  i3i  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  Enrichment  Cor- 
poration.". 

ici  In  subsection  53  c  (1)  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  a.«  amended,  the  word  "or" 
Is  inserted  before  the  word  grant"  and  the 
phrase  "or  through  the  provision  of  produc- 
tion or  enrichment  services"  is  deleted  in 
both  places  where  It  appears  in  such  sub- 
section 

Id  I  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  In  section  318(  1 1 
by  striking  the  period  after  "activities"  and 
by  adding  the  following: 

"(Di  any  facility  owned  by  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation   ". 

(e)  Subsection  905ig)il)  of  Title  U.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  include  "United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation"  at  the  end 
thereof. 

if)  Section  306  of  title  lU  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act.  1988. 
P  I.   100-202.  is  repealed 

SEC      115      LIMITATION    ON     EXPENDITURES  — 

For  fiscal  year  1991.  total  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  shall 
not  exceed  total  receipts, 

SEC  116.  SEVERABILITY —If  any  provision 
of  this  title,  or  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sion to  any  entity,  person  or  circumstance, 
shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged  by  a  court 
of  component  jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  act.  or  the  application  of 
the  same  shall  not  be  thereby  affected 

SEC  117  Effbx-tive  Date  Except  as  oth- 
erwl.se  provided,  all  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  day  following  the  end 
of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  quarter  following 
the  enactment  of  this  act.  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Administrator  or  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  States  Enrichment 
Corporation  may  immediately  exercise  the 
management  responsibilities  and  powers  oi 
subsection  ISOliai  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  this  Act  and  previous 
Acts. 

■  TITLE  U— URANIUM 

Subtitle  A.— Short  Title,  Findings  and 
Purpose.  Definitions 
This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uranium 
Security  and  Tailings  Reclamation  Act  of 

1991." 


SEC.  aOS.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(ai  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title  that — 

(1 1  the  United  States  uranium  industry  has 
long  been  recognized  as  vital  to  United 
States  energy  independence  and  as  essential 
to  United  States  national  security,  but  has 
suffered  a  drastic  economic  setback,  includ- 
ing a  90  per  centum  reduction  in  employ- 
ment, closure  of  almost  all  mines  and  mills. 
more  than  a  75  percent  drop  In  production, 
and  a  permanent  loss  of  uranium  reserves; 

(2)  during  the  remainder  of  this  century 
approximately  20  per  centum  of  United 
States  electricity  is  expected  to  be  produced 
from  uranium  fueled  powerplants  owned  by 
domestic  electric  utilities: 

i3)  the  United  States  has  been  the  leading 
uranium  producing  nation  and  holds  exten- 
i^ive  proven  reserves  of  natural  uranium  that 
offer  the  potential  for  secure  sources  of  fu- 
ture supply. 

i4)  a  variety  of  economic  factors,  policies 
of  foreign  governments,  foreign  export  prac- 
tices, the  discovery  -and  development  of  low 
cost  foreign  reserves,  new  Federal  regulatory 
requirements,  and  cancellation  of  nuclear 
powerplants  have  caused  miost  United  States 
producers  to  close  or  suspend  operations  over 
the  past  six  years  and  have  resulted  in  the 
domestic  uranium  industry  being  found  "not 
viable"  by  the  Secretary  under  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended: 

(5)  providing  assistance  to  the  domestic 
uranium  industry  is  essential  to— 

(A)  preclude  an  undue  threat  from  foreign 
supply  disruptions  that  could  hinder  the  Na- 
tion's common  defense  and  security. 

iBi  assure  an  adequate  long-term  supply  of 
domestic  uranium  for  the  Nation's  nuclear 
power  program  to  preclude  an  undue  threat 
from  foreign  supply  disruptions  or  price  con- 
trols, and 

(Ci  aid  in  the  Nation's  balance-of-trade 
payments  through  foreign  sales; 

(6)  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  i42  U.S.C.  7901-79421; 

(Al  was  enacted  to  provide  for  the  reclama- 
tion and  regulation  of  uranium  and  thorium 
mill  tailings;  and 

(Bi  did  not  provide  for  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  the  reclamation  of  tailings  at  ura- 
nium and  thorium  processing  sit«s  which 
were  generated  pursuant  to  Federal  defense 
contracts: 

(7)  the  owners  of  licensees  of  active  ura- 
nium and  thorium  sites  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  each  benefitted  from  uranium 
and  thorium  produced  at  the  active  sites. 
and  it  is  equitable  that  they  share  in  the 
costs  of  reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  actions  at  the  commingled 
sites;  and. 

(8)  the  creation  of  an  assured  system  of  fi- 
nancing will  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite 
reclamation  and  remedial  actions  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites. 

(b)  Pi'RPOSES.— It  is  the  purpose  of  sub- 
titles B  and  C  of  this  title  to— 

(1 1  ensure  an  adequate  long-term  supply  of 
domestic  uranium  for  the  Nation's  common 
defense  and  security  and  for  the  Nation's  nu- 
clear power  program; 

(2)  provide  assistance  to  the  domestic  ura- 
nium Industry;  and 

(3)  establish,  facilitate,  and  expedite  a 
comprehensive  system  for  financing  rec- 
lamation and  other  remedial  action  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites. 

SEC.  203.  DEFINl'nONa 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 
(1 )  the  term  "active  site"  means — 
(A)   any    uranium   or   thorium    processing 
site,  including  the  mill,  containing  by-prod- 


uct material  for  which  a  license  (issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  it* 
predecessor  agency  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  or  by  a  State  as  per- 
mitted under  section  274  of  such  Act  i42 
use.  2021)1  for  the  production  at  such  site 
of  any  uranium  or  thorium  derived  from, 
ore — 

(1 )  was  m  effect  on  January  1.  1978: 

(li)  was  issued  or  renewed  after  January  1. 
1978;  or 

(ill )  for  which  an  application  for  renewal  or 
issuance  was  pending  on.  or  after  January  1. 
1978;  and 

iB)  any  other  real  property  or  improve- 
ment on  such  real  property  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be— 

(1 1  in  the  vicinity  of  such  site;  and 

1 11 1  contaminated  was  residual  by-product 
material; 

(21  the  term  "byproduct  material"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  11(e)(2) 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amend- 
ed (42U,S,C.  2014(e)(2ri, 

(3i  the  term  "civilian  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor" means  any  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
required  t-o  be  licensed  under  section  103  or 
section  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  i42  U  S  C   2133i; 

i4i  the  term  "Corporation"  means  the 
United  States  Enri.chment  Corporation  es- 
tablished under  section  1202  of  Title  II  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Energy; 

i6i  the  term  "domestic  uranium"  means 
any  uranium  that  has  been  mined  m  the 
United  States  including  uranium,  recovered 
from  uranium  deposits  in  the  United  States 
by  underground  mining,  open-pit  mining, 
strip  mining,  in  situ  recovery,  leaching,  and 
ion  recovery,  or  recovered  from  phosphoric 
acid  manufactured  in  the  United  States: 

(7)  the  term,  "domestic  uranium,  producer'" 
means  a  person  or  entity  who  produces  do- 
mestic uranium  and  who  has.  to  the  extent 
required  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  licenses  and  permits  for  the 
operation,  decontamination,  decommission- 
ing, and  reclamation  of  sites,  structures  and 
equipment: 

i8i  the  term  ""enrichment  tails'"  means  ura- 
nium in  which  the  quatity  of  the  U-235  iso- 
tope has  been  depleted  in  the  enrichment 
process: 

(9)  the  term  ""reclamation,  decommission- 
ing, and  other  rem.edial  action'"  Includes 
work,  including  but  not  limited  to  disposal 
work,  accomplished  m  order  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  requirements,  including  but 
not  limited  t^  those  established  pursuant  to 
the  Uranium.  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control 
Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  or  where  appro- 
priate, with  requirements  established  by  a 
State  that  is  a  party  to  a  discontinuance 
agreement  under  section  274  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42  U  S  C. 
2021 1.  The  term  shall  also  include  work  at  an 
active  site  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  accomplished  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  requirements: 

(10)  the  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy; 

ill  I  the  terms  "source  material"  and  'spe- 
cial nuclear  material"  have  the  m.eanmg 
given  such  terms  in  section  U  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  i42  US  C. 
2014);  and 

(121  the  term  "tailings  "  means  the  wastes 
produced  by  the  extraction  or  concentration 
of  uranium  or  thorium  from  any  ore  proc- 
essed primarily  for  its  source  material  con- 
tent. 
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Subtitle  B— Uranium  Revltallzatlon 
SEC.  JIO.  VOLL-NTAHY  OVERITtED  PROGRAM. 

(a>  The  Corp«iratlon  shall  establish,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  commenc- 
tng  at  the  befflnnlnK  of  fiscal  year  1992.  a  vol- 
untary overfeedlnu  program  which  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Corporation's  enrich- 
ment services  customers  The  term  "over- 
feeding" means  the  use  of  uranium  in  the  en- 
richment process  In  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired at  the  transactional  Ulls  assay 

(bi  The  Corporation  shall  encourage  Its  en- 
richment services  customers  to  participate 
In  the  voluntary  overfeeding  program  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section  Uranium  supplied  by 
the  enrichment  customer  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corporation  for  voluntary  overfeeding  In 
the  enrichment  process  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  produce  the  en- 
riched uranium  ordered  by  the  enrichment 
services  customer  The  dollar  savings  result- 
ing from  the  reduced  power  requirements 
shall  be  credited  to  the  enrichment  services 
customer. 

(c)  In  the  event  an  enrichment  services 
customer  does  not  elect  to  provide  uranium 
for  voluntary  overfeeding  to  be  used  to  proc- 
ess lU  enrichment  order,  the  Corporation 
shall  establish  a  method  for  such  uranium  to 
be  voluntarily  supplied  by  other  enrichment 
services  customens)  which  have  expressed  U) 
the  Corporation  an  Interest  In  participating 
In  such  a  program  and  the  Corporation  shall 
credit  the  resulting  dollar  savings  realized 
from  the  reduced  power  requirements  to  the 
enrichment  services  customens)  providing 
the  uranium. 

Id  I  An  enrichment  services  customer  pro- 
viding uranium  for  voluntary  overfeeding 
shall  certify  to  the  Corporation  that  such 
uranium  is  domestic  uranium  which  has  been 
actually  produced  by  a  domestic  uranium 
producer  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or 
domestic  uranium  actually  produced  by  a  do- 
mestic uranium  producer  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  hold  by  It  without  sale, 
transfer  or  redeslgnatlon  of  the  origin  of 
such  uranium  on  a  DOENRC  form  741 

(e)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Corporation  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  Implement  this  pro- 
gram. Such  procedures  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  delivery,  reporting  and  certifi- 
cation requirements,  and  provisions  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
voluntary  overfeeding  program.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  voluntary  overfeeding  credit 
and  sufficient  data  to  support  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's enrichment  services  customers  and  to 
qualified  domestic  producers. 
SEC.  m  NATIONAL  STRATEGIC  UKANRfM  RE 
SERVE. 
There  Is  hereby  established  the  National 
Strategic  Uranium  Rt'serve  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Secretary  The  Re- 
serve shall  consist  of  50.000.000  pounds  of  nat 
ural  uranium  contained  In  auxlcpllps  or  In- 
venUirles  Lurrenlly  held  by  the  United 
States  for  defense  purposes  Kffectlvp  on  the 
daw  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  use  of  the  Re- 
serve shall  be  restricted  Ut  military  purposes 
and  government  research  Use  of  the  Depart- 
ment's stockpile  of  enrichment  tails  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
restricted  to  military  purposes 

SEC.  lia.  RESPONSIBIUTY  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY 

lai  The  Sei_rPtary  shall  have  a  continuinK 
responsibility  for  the  domestic  uranium  In 
dustry  and  shall  take  any  action,  whu  h  he 
determines  U>  be  appropriate  under  existing 
law.  to  encourage  the  use  of  domestic  ura 
nlum.  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary. 
In  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  shall  not  use 


any  supervisory  authority  over  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  on 
action  taken  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
uranium  Industry,  including  action  to  pro- 
mote the  export  of  domestic  uranium  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (bi  of  this  section 

ibi  Encourage  Extort.-  The  Department, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  other  governmental  organi- 
zations, shall  encourage  the  export  of  domes- 
tic uranium  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  recommendations 
and  implement  government  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  exp<irt  of  domestic  uranium 

SEC.  2IJ.  GOVERNMENT  URANIUM  PURC  MASKS. 

I  at  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  United  States  of  America,  Its  agencies 
and  Instrumentalities,  shall  only  have  the 
authority  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  orders 
for  the  purchase  of  uranium  which  Is  d)  of 
domestic  origin  and  i2)  Is  purchased  from  do- 
mestic uranium  producers  Provided.  That 
this  section  shall  not  affect  purchases  under 
a  contract  for  delivery  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
uranium  entered  Into  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

ibi  Subsection  (ai  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

SEC.    214.    SECRETARY^    AUTHORITY    TO    MAKE 
REGUIATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  Issue  appropriate  regu- 
lations to  Implement  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Subtitle  C— Remedial  Action  for  Active 
PrcK-esslng  Sites 

SEC.  230.  RKMEDIAL  ACTION  PROGRAM. 

(a I  Ln  Genkkal  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  costs  of  decontamination, 
decommissioning,  reclamation,  and  other  re- 
medial action  at  an  active  uranium  or  tho 
rlum  processing  site  shall  be  borne  by  per- 
sons licensed  under  section  62  or  81  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U  SC  2091. 
2111)  for  any  activity  at  such  site  which  re- 
sults or  has  resulted  In  the  production  of  by- 
product material 

(b»  Reimbursement.— 

(1)  In  OE.NERAI.  The  Secretary  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  i2).  reimburse  at  least  an- 
nually a  licensee  described  In  subsection  lai 
for  such  p<5rtlon  of  the  reclamation,  decom- 
missioning and  other  remedial  action  costs 
described  in  such  subsection  as  are— 

(A)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  at- 
tributable to  tailings  generated  as  an  Inci- 
dent of  sales  to  the  United  Sutes;  and 

iB)  Incurred  by  such  licensee  not  later 
than  December  31.  2002 

(2)  Amount  - 

lAl  To  INDIVIDVAl.  ACTIVE  SPrE  URANRM  LI- 
CENSEES —The  amount  of  reimbursement 
paid  to  any  licensee  under  paragraph  ili 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  ac 
cordance  with  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  221  and  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  »4  50  multiplied  by  the  dry  short 
tons  of  tailings  located  at  the  sue  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  and  generated  as 
an  Incident  of  sales  U>  the  United  States 

iB)  To  Ai.i.  ACTIVE  HfTE  IRA-SMIM  LICENS- 
EES.-Payment*  made  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
active  site  uranium  licensees  shall  not  In  the 
aggregate  exceed  1270.000,000 

(C)  To  THORIUM  LICENSEES —Payments 
made  under  paragraph  il)  to  the  licensee  of 
the  active  thorium  site  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000 

iD)  Inflation  escalation  index— The 
amounts  In  subsections  (A).  iBi  and  (Ci  of 
this    section    shall    be    Increased    annually 


based  upon  an  Inflation  Index  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  appropriate  Index  to 
apply 

lE)  ADDmONAL  REIMBURSEMENT —Provided 

however,  (I)  the  Secretary  shall  determine  as 
of  July  31.  2005.  whether  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  in  section  222.  when 
considered  with  the  J4  50  per  dry  short  ton 
limit  on  reimbursement,  exceeds  the  total 
cost  reimbursable  to  the  licensees  of  active 
sites  for  reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  action,  and  iin  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  there  Is  an  excess,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  reimbursement  In  ex- 
cess of  J4  50  per  dry  short  ton  on  a  pro  rated 
basis  at  such  sites  that  reclamation,  decom- 
missioning and  other  remedial  action  costs 
for  tailings  generated  as  an  incident  of  sales 
to  the  United  States  exceed  the  »4  50  per  dry 
short  ton  limitation 

SEC.  221.  REGirLATIONR 

The  Seeretary  shall  issue  regulations  gov- 
erning reimbursement  under  section  220  An 
active  uranium  or  thorium  processing  site 
owner  shall  apply  for  reimbursement  here- 
under by  submitting  a  statement  for  the 
amount  of  reimbursement,  together  with 
reasonable  documentation  In  support  there- 
of, to  the  Secretary  Any  such  statement  for 
reimbursement,  supported  by  reasonable 
documentation,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  reimbursement  therefor  shall 
be  made  in  a  timely  manner  subject  only  to 
the  limitations  of  section  220 
SEC.  222.  ALTHORIZA'nON. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle  not  more  than 
$300,000,000  Increased  annually  as  provided  In 
section  220  based  upon  an  Inflation  Index  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary 


By  Mr   LIEBERMAN 
S.    211.    A    bill    to    protect    the   cable 
consumer:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

CABLE  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr  LIEBERMAN.  Mr  President,  to- 
gether with  my  friend  and  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
trressman  CHRis  Shays.  I  am  pleased 
today  to  Introduce  the  Cable  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  seeks 
to  protect  consumers  from  cable  mo- 
nopolists by  both  promoting  competi- 
tion and,  until  actual  competition  de- 
velops by  allowing  the  government  to 
check  rampant  cable  rate  Increases. 

In  1984.  Congress  passed  the  Cable 
Communications  Policy  Act  of  1984, 
which  I  opposed  vigorously  a£  attorney 
general  for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Today  we  must  deal  with  the  twin  leg- 
acies of  that  Act— its  success  In  mak- 
ing cable  service  available  to  almost  90 
percent  of  homes  In  this  country,  with 
over  60  percent  of  these  homes  sub- 
scribing to  cable,  and  its  failure  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  any  serious 
competition  to  keep  cable  companies 
from  dramatically  Increasing  prices. 

The  result  now  is  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  being  victim- 
ized by  an  unregulated  cable  monopoly. 
With  no  competition  and  no  govern- 
ment restraints  on  monopoly  prices, 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
now  estimates  that  consumers  are 
overcharged  $6  billion  for  cable  serv- 
ices. Since  deregulation  became  fully 


effective  at  the  end  of  1986.  cable  opera- 
tors have  increased  the  monthly  price 
for  their  lower  price  cable  package  and 
their  most  popular  cable  package  over 
three  times  faster  than  inflation.  And 
most  Americans  would  undoubtedly  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  cable  companies 
can  buy  all  of  the  25  most  popular  cable 
services— from  MTV  and  CNN  to  C- 
SPAN.  the  Nashville  Network  and 
Nickelodeon— for  less  than  $4  per  sub- 
scriber per  month. 

Complaints  about  cable's  customer 
service  efforts  also  reflect  the  lack  of 
competition.  The  FCC  recently  con- 
cluded that  "there  is  currently  insuffi- 
cient competition  to  provide  a  check 
on  the  quality  of  service  offered  by 
cable  operators 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  I  like  what 
cable  service  now  provides  to  us.  In  the 
long  run.  I  would  like  to  see  competi- 
tion in  cable  and  cable-like  services  be- 
come robust  and  flourish.  That  is  why 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains provisions  to  help  reduce  the  bar- 
riers to  competition. 

But  until  such  time  as  real  competi- 
tion does  emerge  in  the  cable  market- 
place, consumers  demand  and  deserve 
protection.  As  the  Chairman  of  the 
FCC  told  a  convention  of  cable  compa- 
nies last  summer,  we  "cannot  expect 
Government  to  continue  sanctioning, 
indeed,  protecting  and  promoting  cable 
as  a  sole-source  provider  of  video  serv- 
ices while,  at  the  same  time,  foregoing 
the  regulation  that  historically  has 
been  placed  on  monopoly  operations   " 

The  bill  Congressman  SHays  and  I 
are  introducing  today  will  provide  real 
protection  to  consumers.  Under  our 
bill,  wherever  cable  operators  face  no 
effective  competition,  the  states  and 
the  FCC  would  be  granted  to  power  to 
ensure  that  cable  rates  are  reasonable. 
I  emphasize  that  this  means  that  wher- 
ever there  is  head-to-head  competition, 
cable  rates  will  not  be  regulated  and 
the  marketplace,  not  the  government, 
will  restrain  prices. 

Our  bill  would  require  the  FCC  to 
issue  minimum  nationwide  standards 
for  customer  service  and  picture  and 
sound  quality.  States  and  franchising 
authorities  would  be  permitted  to  im- 
pose tougher  standards  than  those  set 
by  the  FCC.  Our  bill  also  clarifies  the 
procedures  used  to  renew  cable  fran- 
chises, and  allows  franchising  authori- 
ties to  inject  competition  into  the 
franchising  process. 

We  make  two  proposals  to  help  lower 
barriers  to  the  development  of  com- 
petition in  cable.  First,  we  would  pro- 
hibit a  local  cable  company  from  un- 
reasonably discriminating  among  its 
subscribers.  This  will  prevent  en- 
trenched cable  companies  from  lower- 
ing rates  just  in  areas  of  their  fran- 
chise where  they  may  face  competi- 
tion, while  continuing  to  chaise 
monoploy  rates  to  customers  where 
there  Is  no  competition.  Second,  pro- 
gramming distributors  that  are  affili- 


ated with  cable  operators  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  unreasonably  refusing  to 
deal  with  other  multichannel  distribu- 
tors of  cable  or  cable-like  services,  or 
from  charging  prices  or  imposing  other 
terms  of  their  programming  that  would 
impede  retail  competition.  Together 
these  provisions  would  facilitate  the 
development  of  new  competitors. 

Finally,  our  bill  would  reinstate  the 
FCC's  1985  must-carry  rules  as  a  condi- 
tion of  cable's  compulsory  license  of 
broadcast  television  programming 
under  the  Copyright  Act.  Cable  draws  a 
substantial  benefit  from 

thecompulsory  license,  which  allows  it 
to  obtain  CBS.  NBC.  and  ABC  for  a 
nominal  charge.  It  should  be  required 
to  carry  small,  local  independent  and 
public  stations  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing this  benefit.  It  is  simply  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  people  will  disconnect 
their  cable  hook-ups  in  order  to  receive 
small  broadcast  stations. 

I  believe  that  public  support  for  re- 
form of  our  cable  television  laws  con- 
tinues to  grow  with  each  passing  day. 
each  exorbitant  rate  increase  and  each 
abuse  of  cable  consumers.  The  FCC's 
recent  trial  balloons  on  changing  its  ef- 
fective competition  standard  reflect 
this  fact.  But  the  FCC  cannot  address 
the  basic  problem,  which  is  that  the 
1984  cable  act  is  now  out  of  step  with 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace 

Under  the  1984  act.  even  if  a  cable  op- 
erator faces  no  effective  competition— 
as  defined  by  the  FCC — franchising  au- 
thorities will  only  be  able  to  regulate 
the  tier  of  service  that  contains  local 
broadcast  television  stations.  Cable  op- 
erators could  avoid  regulation  of  the 
most  popular  cable  services,  such  as 
CNN,  C-SPAN,  MTV,  and  ESPN,  simply 
by  moving  these  services  out  of  their 
most  basic  package.  Many  cable  opera- 
tors have  already  started  to  do  this. 
The  foreseeable  result  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  only  be  regulating  those 
services  consumers  can  already  get  free 
with  an  antenna.  The  service  that  most 
people  buy  cable  for  would  remain  un- 
regulated. Cable  companies  would  be 
able  to  continue  to  gouge  the  American 
public. 

Last  year,  we  came  close  to  enacting 
what  promised  to  be  a  strong,  if  not 
perfect,  cable  consumer  protection  bill. 
I  am  genuinely  optimistic  about  our 
chances  for  making  real  progress  in  re- 
storing protection  for  consumers  until 
a  free  market  develops.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  especially  Sen- 
ators HOLLTNGS.  INOUYE  and  Danforth. 
to  pass  a  strong  cable  bill  this  year. 
American  consumers  deserve  prompt 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 


Summary  of  the  Cable  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1991  Introduced  by  Senator 
Joseph  I  Lieberman  and  Congressman 
Chius  Shays 

rate  protection  for  consumers 
When  cable  companies  have  no  effective 
competition,  the  States,  upon  certification 
by  the  FCC.  and  the  FCC.  in  areas  not  sub- 
ject to  State  regulation,  are  given  the  power 
to  ensure  that  rates  for  all  cable  senrices  (in- 
cluding premium  services,  equipment  and  in- 
stallation charges  I  are  reasonable 

Except  for  start-up  cable  ojjerations  (sys- 
tems serving  less  than  30%  of  a  community), 
a  cable  operator  faces  "effective  competi- 
tion "  only  when  there  are  at  least  two  cable 
or  cable-like  companies  that  each  serve  80% 
of  a  local  community  and  when  the  competi- 
tors to  the  largest  cable  company  actually 
serves  at  least  30%  of  the  households  in  the 
cable  community 

States  regulating  cable  rates  must  have 
procedures  or  regulations  ensuring  that  uni- 
form standards  will  be  applied  in  a  consist- 
ent manner  throughout  the  state,  which  It 
can— but  is  not  required  to— meet  by  using  a 
single  state  agency  to  adjudicate  rates  The 
State  is  not  precluded  from  delegating  its 
rate  regulation  powers  to  franchising  au- 
thorities, provided  that  it  can  ensure  uni- 
form standards  and  consistency  of  applica- 
tion of  those  standards 

The  State  must  also  provide  a  mechanism 
for  judicial  review  of  arbitrary  or  capricious 
regulatory  actions.  The  FCC  must  ensure 
that  rates  are  reasonable  in  areas  where  the 
states  are  not  certified  to  regulate.  The  bill 
lays  out  factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  rates  are  reasonable 

Cable  operators  are  prohibited  from  unrea- 
sonably   discriminating    (i  e  .    charging    dif- 
ferent  rates   for   the   same   seri'ices)  among 
subscribers  of  the  same  cable  system 
customer  service  and  picture  sound 

QUALITi'  protection  FOR  CONSUMERS 

The  bill  requires  the  FCC  to  promulgat* 
minimum  nationwide  customer  service  and 
picture  and  sound  quality  standards  States 
and  franchising  authorities  are  authonzed  to 
impose  higher  standards  for  customer  service 
and  picture  sound  quality 

access  to  programming 

Video  programmers  which  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  cable  operators  are  barred 
from  unreasonably  refusing  to  deal  with 
other  multichannel  video  programming  dis- 
tributors such  as  wireless  cable  systems,  al- 
ternative cable  operators  or  any  direct 
broadcast  satellite  systems 

Video  programmers  owned  or  controlled  by 
cable  operators  are  also  barred  from  dis- 
criminating in  the  price,  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  the  sale  of  video  programming  to 
other  multichannel  video  distributors  if  such 
discrimination  would  impede  retail  competi- 
tion. 

•must -CARRY"  REQLTREMENT8 

The  bill  reinstates  the  FCC's  1966  "Must- 
Carry"  provisions,  which  are  essential  to  the 
significant  public  interest  of  promoting  pro- 
gram diversity,  as  a  condition  of  cable's 
compulsory  license  of  broadcast  television 
signals. 

The  bill  protects  television  stations'  chan- 
nel position  against  reassignment  by  a  cable 
operator 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  includes  provisions  limiting  fran- 
chising authorities'  liability  for  damages. 
but  not  injunctive  or  declaratory  relief,  aris- 
ing from  cable  regulatory  or  franchising  ac- 
tivities   The  provision  makes  clear  there  is 
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no  Immunity  from  damages  in  suits  alleging 
race,  color,  sex.  age,  national  orlgrin  or  hand- 
icap discrimination. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  to  revise  and 
clarify  renewal  procedures,  and  to  Inject 
competition  Into  the  renewal  process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  211 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cable  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1991". 

FINDtNOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congrresa  finds  and  declares  the 
following: 

(U  Although  the  Cable  Communications 
Policy  Act  of  1984  was  Intended  to  "promote 
competition  in  cable  communications",  com- 
petition has  failed  to  develop.  Very  few  con- 
sumers can  now  choose  between  two  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributors. 

(2)  The  Cable  Communications  Policy  Act 
of  1984.  as  Implemented  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  prohibits  any  di- 
rect scrutiny  of  rates  by  States  and  franchis- 
ing authorities  in  97  percent  of  all  cable  fran- 
chises. Cable  consumers  therefore  are  not 
protected  by  either  competition  or  regula- 
tion. 

(3)  Since  1986.  when  the  Cable  Communica- 
tions Policy  Act  of  1984  became  fully  effec- 
tive thereby  restricting  States'  and  franchis- 
ing authorities'  ability  to  directly  regulate 
the  rates  charged  by  the  cAble  television  in- 
dustry, cable  customers  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  increased  prices.  According  to 
the  General  Accounting  OfHce.  between  1986 
and  December  31.  1989.  the  monthly  price  for 
the  lowest  priced  cable  service  Increased 
43.IV0  and  the  most  popular  cable  service  In- 
creased 39  4%  During  the  same  period,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  increased  only  ap- 
proximately 12%.  During  1989  alone,  the 
monthly  price  for  both  the  lowest  priced  and 
most  popular  cable  services  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 10%  — twice  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

(4)  Customers  have  also  continually  com- 
plained about  the  quality  of  service  they  re- 
ceive from  cable  operators  in  the  absence  of 
competition  from  another  multichannel 
video  provider.  The  FCC  has  concluded  that 
"there  currently  Is  Insufficient  competition 
to  provide  a  check  on  the  quality  of  service 
offered  by  cable  operators  and  responsive 
measures  thus  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
consumers  receive  adequate  service  qual- 
ity' 

(5)  There  Is  a  substantial  governmental 
and  First  Amendment  interest  In  promoting 
a  diversity  of  views  provided  through  mul- 
tiple technology  media. 

(6)  Since  nearly  59%  of  households  In  the 
United  States  with  televisions  now  subscribe 
to  cable  television,  and  since  this  percentage 
Is  almost  certain  to  continue  to  Increase,  it 
Is  now  essential  to  the  survival  of  local 
broadcast  t«levlslon  stations,  both  commer- 
cial and  nonconunerclal.  that  they  be  carried 
by  local  cable  systems  There  Is  a  substan- 
tial governmental  Interest  In  ensuring  that 
cable  subscribers  have  access  to  these  sta- 
tions and  In  thereby  ensuring  the  survival  of 
these  stations 

(7)  The  cable  operators  derive  substantial 
benefit  from  the  compulsory  license  of 
broadcast  programming  granted  them  pursu- 
ant to  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976.  Continued 
receipt  of  these  benefits  should  be  contin- 
gent upon  their  providing  their  subscribers 


with  access  to  local  broadcast  television  sta- 
tions through  their  cable  systems. 

DEKINmO.NS 

SEC  3.  (a)  Section  602(5)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  l47  use.  522(5)).  Is 
amended  by  deleting  and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•(C)  the  Installation,  rental  or  sale  of 
equipment  1  including,  but  not  limited  to 
converters  and  remotes)  used  for  the  receipt 
or  use  of  video  or  other  programming  serv- 
ices, and 

"(D)  other  cable-related  services  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  changes  in  service 
packages  or  tiers.  disconnection  and 
reconnectlon.  additional  outlets,  and  service 
and  repair  calls)." 

(b)  Section  602  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use.  522).  as  amended  by  this  sec- 
tion. Is  amended  by  deleting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (15);  by  deleting  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (16)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(17)  the  term  'effective  competition' 
means  that^- 

"(Ai  fewer  than  30  percent  of  the  house- 
holds In  the  cable  community  subscribe  to 
the  cable  service  of  such  cable  system;  or 
"(B)  the  cable  community  Is— 
"(I)  served  by  at  least  two  unaffiliated 
multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tors each  of  which  make  available  com- 
parable video  programming  to  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  households  in  the  cable  com- 
munity; and 

"(11)  the  number  of  households  subscribing 
to  programming  services  offered  by  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributors 
other  than  the  largest  multichannel  video 
programming  distributor  exceeds  30  percent 
of  the  households  In  the  cable  community; 

"(18 1  the  term  'available  to  a  household' 
when  used  in  reference  to  a  multichannel 
video  programming  distributor  means  (Ai  a 
particular  household  which  Is  a  subscriber  or 
customer  of  the  distributor  or  (B)  a  particu- 
lar household  which  Is  actively  and  cur- 
rently sought  as  a  subscriber  or  customer  by 
a  multichannel  video  programming  distribu- 
tor and  which  is  capable  of  receiving  the 
service  offered  by  the  multichannel  video 
programming  distributor; 

"(19)  the  term  cable  community'  means  all 
of  the  households  In  the  geographic  area  In 
which  a  cable  system  has  been  granted  a 
franchise  to  provide  cable  service; 

"(20)  the  term  'multichannel  video  pro- 
gramming distributor"  means  a  person  such 
as.  but  not  limited  to.  a  cable  operator,  mul- 
tichannel multipoint  distribution  service,  a 
direct  broadcast  satellite  service,  or  a  tele- 
vision receive-only  satellite  program  dis- 
tributor, who  makes  available  for  purchase, 
by  subecribers  or  customers,  multiple  chan- 
nels of  video  programming;  and 

"(21)  the  term  'video  programmer'  means  a 
person  engaged  In  the  production,  creation, 
or  wholesale  distribution  of  a  video  program- 
ming service  for  sale.". 

PROTECTION  AGAINST  MONOPOLY  RATES 

Sfc.  4.  Section  623  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  US  C.  543)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"REGULATION  OF  RATES 

'•SEC.  623.  (ft)  Any  Federal  agency.  State, 
or  franchising  authority  may  not  regulate 
the  rates  (Including,  but  not  limited  to.  all 
fees,  charges,  and  deposits)  for  the  provision 
of  cable  service,  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided under  this  section  and  section  612. 


"(bXl)  A  State,  upon  written  application 
to  and  certification  by  the  Commission,  may 
regulate  rates  1  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
all  fees,  charges,  and  deposits  1  for  cable  serv- 
ice In  any  cable  system  within  that  State 
which  l9  not  subject  t.o  effective  competition 
to  ensure  that  they  are  reasonable 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  ensure  that  the 
rates  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  all  fees, 
charges,  and  deposits!  for  cable  service  In 
any  cable  system  not  subject  to  effective 
competition  and  not  subject  to  regulation  by 
a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1).  are 
reasonable 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  certify  a  State 
to  regulate  rates  for  cable  service  pursuant 
to  subsection  ibtd).  if- 

■lA)  the  State  has  filed  a  written  applica- 
tion with  the  Commission. 

"(B)  the  State  has  administrative  struc- 
tures or  procedures  in  place  that  eni*ure  that 
uniform  standards  will  be  applied  in  a  con- 
sistent manner  in  determining  whether  rates 
for  cAble  service  are  reasonable,  provided 
that  any  State  that  designates  one  agency  of 
the  State  to  det»'rmine  whether  rates  for 
cable  service  are  reasonable  shall  be  conclu- 
sively presumed  to  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subparagraph. 

"(C)  the  State  procedural  laws  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  determinations  concern- 
ing rates  for  cAble  service  permit  Judicial  re- 
view of  determinations  that  are  arbitrary, 
capricious,  or  otherwise  not  In  accordance 
with  the  law;  and 

"(D)  State  procedural  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  determinations  of  whether 
rates  for  cable  service  are  reasonable,  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment 
by  interested  parties  and  provide  at  least  the 
level  of  protection  to  consumers  as  provided 
by  the  Commission. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  written  application  by  a 
State  to  regulate  rates  for  cable  service  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  request  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  solicit  comment  by  In- 
terested parties  If  the  Commission  has  not 
denied  the  State's  application  for  certlH- 
cation  within  90  days  of  receipt  at  the  Com- 
mission, the  application  shall  be  deemed  ap- 
proved and  may  not  be  challenged  except 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6).  and  the  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  t>een  certified  by  the 
Commission  to  regulate  rates  for  cable  serv- 
ice pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(l )  If  the  Com- 
mission disapproves  a  SUte  application  for 
certification,  the  Commission  shall  notify 
the  State  of  any  revisions  or  modifications 
necessary  to  obtain  approval 

"(4)  In  determining  whether  the  rau  for  a 
cable  service  offered  by  a  cable  operator  Is 
reasonable,  the  Commission  or  a  State  shall 
consider,  among  otner  factors,  the  following 
"(A)  the  number  of  signals  Included  In  the 
service  for  which  a  rate  is  being  established; 
"(B)  the  direct  cost.  If  any.  paid  by  the 
cable  operator  to  obtain,  transmit,  or  other- 
wise provide  the  signals  Included  in  each 
service  for  which  a  rate  Is  being  established, 
and  changes  In  such  costs; 

"(C)  the  revenues.  If  any.  received  by  a 
cable  oi)erator  from  a  supplier  of  program- 
ming or  advertising  carried  as  a  part  of  the 
service  for  which  a  rate  is  being  established, 
and  changes  in  such  revenues. 

"(D)  such  portion  of  the  Joint  and  common 
costs  of  the  cable  operator  (including  the 
costs  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  Im- 
proving cable  system  facilities,  meeting  cus- 
tomer service  and  signal  (juallty  require 
ments.  and  fuinillng  the  cable  operator's  ob- 
ligations pursuant  to  section  611  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  and  other  provisions 
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of  the  franchise  agreement  not  attributable 
to  a  particular  service)  as  is  properly  alloca- 
ble to  providing  the  signals  Included  in  the 
cable  service  for  which  a  rate  Is  being  estab- 
lished, and  changes  in  such  costs; 

"(E)  the  profitability  of  the  cable  service 
for  which  a  rate  Is  being  established,  and 
profitability  of  the  cable  system  (including  a 
reasonable  profit  for  the  cable  operator  on 
the  operation  of  the  cable  system); 

"(Fi  whe*,her  the  cable  operator  has  sub- 
stantially complied  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  franchise  agreement; 

"(G)  the  rates  charged  by  the  cable  opera- 
tor for  other  cable  services  in  the  franchise 
area;  and 

"(H)  local  conditions  that  may  affect  the 
reasonableness  of  a  rate 

"(5)  A  cable  operator  or  other  interested 
party,  after  two  years  following  certification 
of  a  State  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
subsection  (buSi  of  this  section,  may  file  a 
petition  challenging  regulation  of  rates  for 
cable  service  rates  by  a  State.  If  the  petition 
establishes  a  prima  facie  case  that  the  State 
has  willfully  and  repeatedly  acted  Inconsist- 
ently with  the  requirements  in  paragraph  i3i. 
the  Commission  shall  review  such  regulation 
of  rates  for  cable  service  by  the  State.  If  the 
Commission  finds,  after  notice  to  the  State 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  State 
to  comment,  that  the  State  has  willfully  and 
repeatedly  acted  inconsistently  with  the  re- 
quirements in  paragraph  (3i.  the  Commission 
shall  so  inform  the  State  and  shall  inform 
the  State  that  Its  right  to  regulate  rates 
may  be  revoked  if  such  inconsistency  is  not 
cured.  After  such  notice  and  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod and  opportunity  to  cure  any  inconsist- 
ency, the  Commission  may  order  such  relief, 
including  decertification  of  the  State,  as  it 
shall  deem  proper.  A  State  whose  right  to 
regulate  rates  is  revoked  under  this  para- 
graph may  apply  for  recertification  pursuant 
to  paragraph  i3i  six  months  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Commission's  determination 
"(6)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  \ie  construed 
as  prohibiting  a  State  from  delegating  its 
authority,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1),  to 
regulate  rates  for  cable  service  to  any  agen- 
cy or  subdivision,  including  a  franchising  au- 
thority. 

""(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  cable  oper 
ator.  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  unreasonably 
discriminate  among  subscribers  or  potential 
subscribers  of  cable  service  in  connection 
with  the  services  offered  or  the  rates  charged 
for  those  services,  provided  that  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
a  franchising  authority  from  enforcing  ordi- 
nance or  franchise  provisions  established 
pursuant  to  this  title,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  sections  611,  624  and  632  of  this  title. 
"(d)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued as  forbidding  any  Federal  agency. 
State,  or  franchising  authority  from— 

"(li  prohibiting  discrimination  among  cus- 
tomers of  cable  service:  or 

"(2i  requiring  and  regulating  the  installa- 
tion, sale  or  rental  of  equipment  which  fa- 
cilitates the  reception  of  cable  service  by 
persons  with  disabilities. 

'lei  Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Cable  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1991,  the  Commission  shall,  by  regulation, 
require  cable  operators  to  file,  on  at  least  an 
annual  basis,  such  financial  information  as 
may  be  needed  for  purposes  of  administering 
and  enforcing  this  section  A  cable  operator 
shall  provide  all  such  financial  information 
to  a  State  certified  to  regulate  rates  pursu- 
ant to  subsections  ib)(l)  and  (b)(3).  Nothing 
in  this  title  shall  prohibit  a  State  from  re- 
(juirlng  a  cable  operator  to  furnish  such  addi- 


tional information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ensure  that  cable  rates  are  reasonable  Noth- 
ing in  this  title  shall  prohibit  a  State  or 
franchising  authority  from  requiring  a  cable 
operator  to  provide  financial  information  for 
any  other  lawful  purpose 

"if)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  the  power  of  a  State  or  fran- 
chising authority  to  impose  and  enforce  cus- 
tomer service  standar(ls  which  may  cover 
items  described  in  subsection  602(5)(D).". 
SIGNAL  gt'ALm- 

Sec.  5,  Section  624(ei  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  544!ei'  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Cable  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1991,  the  Commission  shall,  after  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  comment,  issue 
rules  that  establish  minimum  technical 
standards  relating  to  cable  systems'  tech- 
nical operation  and  signal  quality,  including 
testing  procedures  and  protocols  used  to 
measure  compliance  with  such  standards. 
The  Commission  periodically  shall  update 
such  standards  and  procedures  to  reflect  im- 
provements m  technology.  A  franchising  au- 
thority may  require  as  part  of  a  franchise 
including  the  modification,  renewal,  or 
transfer  thereof),  or  a  State  may  require  as 
a  matter  of  State  law  or  regulation,  provi- 
sions for  the  enforcement  of  the  standards 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prohibit^ — 

"(li  a  franchising  authority,  as  part  of  a 
franchise  (including  the  modification,  re- 
newal, or  transfer  thereof),  or 

"(2)  a  State,  as  a  matter  of  State  law  or 
regulation. 

from  establishing  and  enforcing  technical 
standards  and  procedures  that  exceed  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  or  are  not  addressed  by 
the  standards  or  procedures  set  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICE  STANDARDS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Section  632ia)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  i47  U.S.C.  552(a))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
word  "authority"  the  words  "m.ay  establish 
and";  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  the 
word  "operator"  the  first  time  it  appears, 
"that  (A)  either  exceed  the  standards  set  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section  or  ad- 
dress matters  not  addressed  by  the  standards 
set  by  the  Commission  under  this  section,  or 
(B)  exist  prior  to  the  adoption  by  the  Com- 
mission of  rules  pursuant  to  subsection  id)(l) 
of  this  section". 

(b)  Section  632  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use  652)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Commission,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, shall,  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  comment,  issue  rules  that  estab- 
lish customer  service  standards  that  ensure 
that  all  subscribers  are  fairly  served.  Such 
standards  shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  re- 
quirements governing— 

"(A)  cable  system  office  hours  and  cus- 
tomer service  representative  availability 
(Whether  in  person  or  by  telephone); 

"(B)  installations,  outages,  service  calls, 
and  response  time  to  service  complaints  and 
requests  (whether  in  person  or  by  telephone); 

"iCi  billing  and  collection  practices  be- 
tween the  cable  operator  and  the  customer 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  standards  gov- 
erning bills,  refunds,  credits  and  service  ter- 
minations); 

"(D)  disclosure  of  all  available  services, 
tiers,  prices,  rates,  and  rights  available  to 


customers,  and  changes  in  such  services, 
tiers,  prices,  rates  and  rights;  and 

"lE)  subscriber  complaint  resolution  pro- 
cedures, including  notifying  cable  subscrib- 
ers of  grievance  procedures  and  of  regulatory 
bodies  with  the  right  to  review  customer 
complaints. 

Thereafter  the  Commission  shall  regularly 
review  the  standards  and  make  such  modi- 
fications as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
subscribers  are  fairly  served  A  franchising 
authority  may  enforce  the  standards  adopted 
by  the  Commission, 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (S)  and  this  subsection,  nothing  In 
this  title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of — 

"(Ai  any  municipal  ordinance,  or 

"iB)  any  State  law, 
concerning  customer  service  that  imposes 
customer  service  requirements  that  exceed 
the  standards  set  by  the  Commission  under 
this  section,  or  address  matters  not  ad- 
dressed by  the  standards  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  section." 

NONDIEiCRIMINA'nON  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIDEO 
PROGRAMMING 

Sec.  7.  Title  \'l  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  use  521  et  seq  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"NONDISCRIMINA'nON  WITH  RESPECT  TO  VIDEO 
PROGRAMMING 

"Sec  640  (a'  A  video  programmer  in  which 
a  cable  operator  has  an  attributable  interest 
and  who  licenses  video  programming  for 
distribution— 

"(1)  shall  not  unreasonably  refuse  to  deal 
with  any  multichannel  video  programming 
distributor. 

'■(2)  shall  not  discriminate  in  the  price. 
terms,  and  conditions  in  the  sale  of  the  video 
program.mer's  programming  among  cable 
systems.  cAble  operators,  or  other  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributors  if 
such  action  would  have  the  effect  of  imped- 
ing retail  competition. 

"(bi  A  video  programmer  in  which  a  cable 
operator  has  an  attributable  interest  and 
who  licenses  video  programming  for  distribu- 
tion shall  make  programming  available  on 
simalar  price,  terms,  and  conditions  to  all 
cable  systems,  cable  operators,  other  multi- 
channel video  programming  distributors  or 
their  agents  or  buying  groups;  provided  how- 
ever, that  such  video  programmer  may— 

"(1)  im.pose  reasonable  requirements  for 
credit-worthiness,  offering  of  service,  and  fi- 
nancial stability: 

"(2)  establish  different  price,  terms,  and 
conditions  to  take  into  account  differences 
m  cost  in  the  creation,  sale,  delivery,  or 
transmission  of  video  programming: 

"(3)  establish  price,  terms,  and  conditions 
which  take  into  account  economies  of  scale 
or  other  cost  savings  reasonably  attributable 
to  the  number  of  subscribers  served  by  the 
distributor:  and 

"(4 1  permit  price  differentials  which  are 
made  in  good  faith  to  meet  the  equally  low 
price  of  a  competitor 

"(C)  No  cable  operator,  cable  system,  or  its 
affiliate  may  discriminate  against  any  unaf- 
filiated video  programmer  or  require  a  finan- 
cial interest  in  a  video  programmer  or  video 
programming  service  as  a  condition  of  car- 
riage on  a  cable  system. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  to  implement  this  section. 
The  Conrmission's  rules  shall— 

li '  provide  for  an  expedited  review  of  any 
complaints  made  pursuant  to  this  section; 
and 
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■  .2)  provide  for  penalties  to  be  assessed 
a«alnHl  any  person  filing  a  frivolous  com- 
plaint pursuant  Ui  this  section 

•  le)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  sig- 
nal of  an  affiliate  of  a  national  television 
broadca-Mt  network  or  ot  h.T  television  broad- 
cast slKnai  that  is  retransmitted  by  satellite 
and  shall  not  apply  to  any  Internal  satellite 
communication  of  any  broadcaster,  broad- 
cast network,  or  cable  network." 

LIMITATION  OF  FRANCHISING  AUTHORITY 
UABILITY 

SEC  8  Part  m  of  title  VI  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  use.  621  et  seq  i  Is 
•jnended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"UMPT.vnoN  OF  UABiLmr 

"Sec.  628.  la)  In  any  court  proceeding  pend- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
or  Initiated  after  such  date.  Involving  any 
claim  against  a  franchising  authority  or 
other  governmental  entity,  or  any  ofOclal. 
member,  employee,  or  a«ent  of  such  author- 
ity or  entity,  arising  from  the  regulation  of 
cable  services  or  a  decision  of  approval  or 
disapproval  with  respect  to  a  grant,  renewal, 
transfer  or  amendment  of  a  franchise,  any 
relief,  to  the  extent  such  relief  Is  required  by 
any  other  provision  of  Federal.  Slate  or  local 
law.  shall  be  limited  to  Injunctive  and  de- 
claratory relief 

"(bi  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  relief  authorized  with 
respect  to  any  claim  against  a  franchising 
authority  or  other  governmental  entity,  of 
any  official,  member,  employee  or  agent  of 
such  authority  or  entity,  to  the  extent  such 
claim  involves  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex.  age.  religion,  national  origin 
or  handicap. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  or  authorizing  liability  of 
any  kind,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  any  law.  for  any  action  or 
failure  to  act  relating  to  cable  services  or 
the  granting  of  a  franchise  by  any  franchis- 
ing authority  or  other  governmental  entity, 
or  any  official,  member,  employee,  or  agent 
of  such  authority  or  entity  " 

FRANCHIHE  RENEWAL 

Sec-  9  (a)  Section  626(a)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.SC.  546<ai)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section the  following 

"If  a  franchising  authority  does  not  Initiate 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  on  Its  own 
initiative,  submission  of  a  timely  written  re- 
newal notice  by  the  cable  operator  specifi- 
cally requesting  a  franchising  authority  to 
Initiate  the  formal  renewal  process  under 
this  section  is  required  for  the  cable  operator 
to  Invoke  the  renewal  procedures  set  forth  In 
subsections  (ai  through  igi  of  this  section; 
except  that  nothing  in  this  section  requires 
a  franchising  authority  to  commence  the  re- 
newal proceedings  during  the  6-month  period 
which  begins  with  the  36th  month  before  the 
franchise  expiration  " 

(bi  Section  626<b)(li  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1904  (47  U  S  C  546(bHli)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  all  after  the  first  comma,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "as  de- 
termined by  the  franchising  authority,  the 
franchising  authority  shall  Issue  a  written 
request  for  a  renewal  proposal  " 

(cMi)  Section  626(0(11  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  use  M6<cH1))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  adding  after  "franchise"  the  first 
time  It  appears  the  words  'submitted  In  re- 
sponse U)  a  written  request  for  a  renewal 
proposal  issued  pursuant  to.  and  In  conform- 
ance with,  subsection  (b)"; 


,Bi  by  striking  the  words  "completion  of 
any  proceedings  under  subsection  (a)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "date  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  cable  operators  proposal  in  re- 
sponse to  a  written  request  for  a  renewal 
proposal  Issued  pursuant  to.  and  In  conform- 
ance with,  subsection  (bi";  and 

(C)  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C).  by  deleting  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subpara^aph  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  any  other  factors  reasonably  deter- 
mined by  the  franchising  authority  to  be  rel- 
evant to  the  public  Interest  In  cable  serv- 

lC6-' '. 

(2)  Section  6a6<cMl)(A)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C  546<cMl»(A))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  deleting  the  word  "has"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "and  its  prede- 
cessors have". and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
words  "throughout  the  franchise  term". 

(3)  Section  626(0(1)18)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.SC.  546(c)(lMB))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "operator's"  the 
words  "and  Its  predecessor's": 

(B)  by  deleting  ".  quality,  or  level"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  quality":  and 

iC)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  the 
words  "throughout  the  franchise  term". 

(d)  Section  626(d)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.SC  546id))  Isamended- 

(li  by  Inserting  aaer  the  word  -renewal" 
the  first  time  It  appears  the  words  "which 
has  been  submitted  In  response  to  a  request 
for  a  renewal  proposal  issued  pursuant  to. 
and  In  conformance  with,  subsection  (bi"; 
and 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  there- 
of to  read  as  follows  "A  franchising  author- 
ity may  not  base  denial  of  renewal  on  a  fail- 
ure to  subetantlally  comply  with  the  mate- 
rial terms  of  the  franchise  under  subsection 
iculxA)  of  this  section  If— 

■d)  the  franchising  authority  specifically, 
expressly  and  In  writing  waives  Its  right  to 
object  to  the  conduct  constituting  a  failure 
to  substantially  comply  with  the  material 
terms  of  the  franchise  which  is  the  grounds 
for  denying  renewal  of  the  franchise,  or 

"(2)  If  the  cable  operator  demonstrates  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  It  had 
no  actual  knowledge,  and  no  reason  to  know, 
that  Its  conduct  failed  substantially  to  com- 
ply with  the  material  terms  of  the  franchise, 
and  that  Its  lack  of  knowledge  or  reason  to 
know  that  Its  conduct  failed  substantially  to 
comply  with  the  material  terms  of  the  fran- 
chise actually  prejudiced  Its  ability  to  com- 
ply with  those  material  terms." 

lei  Section  626(e)(2i  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  use.  546(e)(2p)  Is  amended- 
(li  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  in  subparagraph  lAi  the  words 
"and  such  failure  to  comply  actually  preju- 
diced the  cable  operator":  and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  words  'not  supported  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "arbi- 
trary and  capricious". 

(f)  Section  626(h)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  use  M6(h)i  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addi- 
tion, the  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
through  (g)  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to 
any  renewal  proceeding  which  has  not  been 
commenced  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  " 

(gi  Section  626  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U-S.C.  546)  is  amended  by  adding  at 


the    end    thereof    the    following    new    sub- 
sections: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections  (a)   through   ihi   of   this   section,   a 
franchising  authority  may.  at  any  time  after 
It    determines    the    proceedings    under    sub- 
section laidi  are  completed,  solicit  and  re- 
ceive competitive  proposals  for  a  franchise 
and   may   grant   any   such   competitive   pro- 
posal and.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c).  deny  renewal   t.o  the  incumbent 
cable  operator  If  the   franchising  authority 
reasonably    determines    that    the    personisi 
submitting   the  competitive  proposal's i  has 
the  financial,  legal  and  technical  ability  to 
provide  the  proposed  cable  service  and  il  i  the 
Incumbent  cable  operator  has  failed  to  sat- 
isfy the  standards  in  subsection  (cxlxA)  or 
subsection   (chImB),   or  (2)   the  selection  of 
the  competing  prop<38al(s)  will  better  8en.'e 
the  public  Interest  with  respect  to  the  fac- 
tors    set     forth     In     subsections     (c)(li(Ci. 
(cmImDi.  or  (c)(1)(E):  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  herein  shall  preclude  a  franchising 
authority  from  awarding  one  or  more  cable 
franchises  at  any  time  pursuant  to  section 
621(a)(1)  or  require  a  franchising  authority  to 
grant  any  competitive  proposal  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  (1)  or  any  other  proposal  for 
a  franchise 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (hi.  any  lawful  action  to 
revoke  a  cable  operator's  franchise  for  cAUse 
shall  not  be  negated  by  the  Initiation  of  re- 
newal proceedings  by  the  cable  operator 
under  this  section  "" 

Mi:8T -CARRY  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  10  (a)  Section  111(c)  of  title  17.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  in  paragraph  (1)  by 
striking  out  "where  the  carriage  of  the  sig- 
nals '  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Where— 

"(A I  the  carriage  of  the  signals  is  permis- 
sible under  the  rules,  regulations,  or  author- 
izations of  such  Commission,  and 

"(B)  the  cable  system  complies  with  sec- 
tion 641  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.". 

(b)  Title  VI  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U  S.C  521  et  seq.i  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  .section 

"COMPLIANCE  WITH  MUST -CARRY 
REQUIREMENTS 

"SEC  641  (a  I  A  cable  system  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  If  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  certifies 
that  the  cable  system— 

"(li  carries,  as  part  of  the  basic  tier  of 
cable  service  regularly  provided  to  all  sub- 
scribers at  the  minimum  charge  and  to  each 
television  receiver  on  which  subscribers  re- 
ceive cable  service,  in  full  and  In  their  en- 
tirety, the  signals  of  television  broadcast 
stations  In  accordance  with  sections  76  5  and 
76  51  through  76  62  of  title  47  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  as  in  effect  on  Decern 
ber  10.  1967.  and 

"(2)  carries  each  such  station  on  the  cable 
channel  on  which  it  was  earned  on  July  19. 
1985,  or  on  the  channel  number  assigned  to 
such  stotlon  by  the  Commission,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  television  broadcast  station,  or 
on  such  other  cable  channel  as  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  television  broadcast  station. 

"(b)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  subject  U>  an  expiration  date 


By  Mr-  COATS  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  BIDEN): 

S.  212.  A  bill  to  further  assist  States 

in  their  efforts  to  increase  awareness 

about  and  prevent  family  violence  and 
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provide  immediate  shelter  and  related 
assistance  to  battered  women  and  their 
children;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  reintroduce  a  bill,  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
BiDEN.  which  I  offered  last  Congress  to 
address  a  deeply  disturbing  and  press- 
ing social  problem— that  of  family  vio- 
lence. There  are  few  issues  as  complex 
or  troublesome  as  the  violence  which 
reaches  into  the  very  homes  of  many 
Americans.  The  incidence  of  reported 
cases  is  staggering.  Every  15  seconds,  a 
women  or  child  is  battered  in  our  coun- 
try. And  every  11  days,  a  women  is 
murdered  by  her  spouse  or  boyfriend. 
Tragically,  once  a  women  has  been  vic- 
timized in  a  domestic  setting,  she  has  a 
strong  chance  of  being  abused  repeat- 
edly. And  the  experts  agree  that  re- 
ported cases  represent  just  a  small 
fraction  of  the  physical  abuse  and  vio- 
lence actually  occurring  in  American 
homes  each  year. 

Our  society  simply  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  brutal,  criminal  acts  just  be- 
cause they  occur  within  the  sanctity  of 
our  homes.  Last  Congress.  I  developed 
legislation  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sultation of  a  broad  spectrum  of  do- 
mestic violence  experts— battered 
women,  prosecuting  attorneys,  police 
officers.  State  legislators,  shelter  oper- 
ators, counselors.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  on  this  legislation  which  will 
empower  States  to  more  effectively 
prosecute  offenders  and  will  assist  the 
victims  of  these  tragic  acts. 

The  Domestic  Violence  Prevention 
Act  of  1991  addresses  several  key  issues 
critical  to  combating  violence.  First,  it 
enhances  State  enforcement  efforts 
through  Federal  grant  programs,  and 
provides  incentives  to  States  to  adopt 
stricter  laws  such  as  mandatory  arrest 
and  no  drop  policies.  In  addition,  the 
act  targets  funds  to  shelters  for  vic- 
tims, and  encoiu-ages  States  to  allow 
victims  a  greater  voice  In  post-convic- 
tion sentencing  and  release  hearings. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  and  keen 
interest  in  these  issues  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
BiDEN.  Not  only  has  he  joined  me  as 
the  primary  cosponsor  of  my  legisla- 
tion, but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  he 
has  included  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
in  a  larger  legislative  package  he  has 
just  introduced  on  the  broader  issues  of 
violence  confronting  women  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

This  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
send  a  strong,  clear  message  to  abus- 
ers. Our  society  will  not  tolerate  do- 
mestic violence.  We  also  need  to  assure 
victims  that  help  and  support  are 
available  to  those  brave  enough  to 
speak  out.  I  believe  that  my  legislation 
is  an  important  step  toward  achieving 
these  goals,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it.» 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
charter  for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 
to  reflect  the  change  of  the  name  of  the 
organization  to  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Clubs  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CHANGE  IN  CHARTER  OF  THE  BOYS'  CLUBS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America  Fed- 
eral charter  to  reflect  the  name  change 
to  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs. 

In  August  1956.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognized  the  work  of 
Boys'  Club  of  America  by  presenting  to 
it  a  Federal  charter  on  the  occasion  of 
its  50th  anniversary.  This  outstanding 
organization  has  a  superlative  record 
of  service  to  youth  with  a  special  con- 
cern for  girls  and  boys  from  disadvan- 
taged circumstances. 

For  130  years,  the  young  people  of 
this  country  have  benefited  from  car- 
ing people  who  serve  as  board  members 
and  staff  and  who  truly  believe, 
"there's  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  kid.  " 

In  1860.  the  first  clubs  were  founded 
in  New  England  during  the  height  of 
the  industrial  revolution.  This  concept 
of  providing  afterschool  and  evening 
growth-enhancing  activities  for  young 
people  grew  and  in  1906  the  national  or- 
ganization, now  known  as  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  was  founded.  For  the  next 
six  decades,  local  clubs  served  a  grow- 
ing youth  population  primarily  made 
up  of  boys. 

Today,  there  are  1.100  clubs  across 
the  country  serving  1.4  million  girls 
and  boys. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  of  last  year, 
the  National  Council  of  Boys  Clubs  of 
America  voted  to  change  the  name  of 
the  national  organization  to  Boys  and 
Girls  Clubs  of  America  in  recognition 
of  more  than  400.000  girls  who  are  now 
members  of  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs 
across  the  country.  Therefore.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  to  the  Boys 
Clubs  Federal  charter  which  reflects 
the  change  of  the  name  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs  of 
America  and  also  updates  the  names  of 
the  board  members. 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THURMOND); 
S.  214.  A  bill  to  provide  precedures 
for  calling  Federal  constitutional  con- 
ventions under  article  V  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  amendments  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CONSTrrUTlONAL  CONVENTION  IMPLEMENTATION 
ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  Implementa- 
tion Act  of  1991.  This  important  pro- 
posal was  approved  by  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  both  the  98th  and 
99th  Congresses. 


Article  V  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
provides  that  constitutional  amend- 
ments may  be  proposed  in  either  of  two 
ways.  The  firstr— the  means  by  which 
every  successful  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  has  been  proposed— re- 
quires the  agreement  of  two-thirds  of 
each  House  of  Congress.  The  second  re- 
quires the  agreement  of  a  convention 
called  by  Congress  in  response  to  the 
applications  of  two-thirds  of  the  State 
legislatures.  Ratification  of  amend- 
ments proposed  through  either  method 
is  to  be  done  either  by  the  legislatures, 
or  by  conventions,  in  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  depending  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
the  convention  method  of  constitu- 
tional revision  has  never  been  success- 
fully employed,  there  are  substantial 
questions  that  relate  to  it: 

Wliat  constitutes  a  valid  application 
to  the  Congress? 

What  procedures  must  a  State  follow 
in  submitting  an  application? 

Must  the  precise  language  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  be  included  within 
the  application? 

How  similar  must  the  language  be  in 
applications  of  various  States  in  order 
to  allow  them  to  be  aggregated'' 

How  long  does  an  application  remain 
valid?  May  such  applications  be  re- 
scinded by  the  States? 

WTiat  is  the  extent  of  congressional 
power  to  review  applications?  ^Tiat  is 
the  extent  of  congressional  power  to 
restrict  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention? 

What  is  the  extent  of  State  power  to 
restrict  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
vention? 

How  is  the  convention  to  be  orga- 
nized? How  are  the  States  to  be  rep- 
resented at  the  convention? 

May  Congress  refuse  to  submit  the 
product  of  a  convention  to  the  States 
for  ratification? 

How  are  constitutional  convention- 
proposed  amendments  to  be  ratified  by 
the  States? 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  ques- 
tions, there  is  very  little  constitu- 
tional guidance.  The  relevant  language 
of  article  V  states  simply: 

The  Congress  "on  the  application  of  the 
legislature  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  propoelnsr 
amendments." 

Nor  are  there  useful  precedents  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  never 
been  a  constitutional  convention  under 
article  'V.  Each  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  this,  the  alternative  means  of 
amending  the  Constitution.  Is  there- 
fore a  threshold  question. 

OBJECTTVES  OF  ACT 

Article  I.  section  8.  clause  18  of  the 
Constitution  invests  authority  in  Con- 
gress to: 

Make  all  laws  which  shall  be  nec- 
essary and  proper  for  carrying  Into  exe- 
cution the  foregoing  powers,  and  all 
other  jKJwers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
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tlon  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

This  provision  cleaxly  authorizes  the 
Con(?re88  to  pass  letflslation  that  would 
give  effect  to  the  convention  method  of 
constitutional  alteration  This  would 
be  a  direct  function  of  its  artkle  V  au- 
thority to  call  a  convention  pursuant 
to  applications  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States 

I  am  Introducing  lexislation.  the 
Constitutional  Convention  Implemen- 
tation Act,  which  would  fill  in  the  in- 
terstices of  article  V  It  is  similar  to 
legislation  which  I  have  Introduced 
durin>f  the  previous  four  Congresses, 
and  which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion during  the  97th  Congress  It  is  par- 
ticularly Important  that  this  body  act 
on  this,  or  similar  legislation.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  numerous  State  legis- 
latures have  alreiuly  purported  to  sub- 
mit applications  to  Congress  for  the 
convening  of  a  constitution  convention 
on  the  subject  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  would  only  hope  that 
this  act.  however,  could  be  considered 
separately  from  the  merits  of  this  or 
any  other  specific  amendment  effort 

The  Constitutional  Convention  Im- 
plementation Act  is  designed  to  estab- 
lish what  are  basically  neutral  proce- 
dures to  guide  the  conduct  of  constitu- 
tional conventions  generally  While  the 
imminence  of  a  convention  on  the  mat- 
ter of  a  balanced  budget  has  clearly 
created  the  urgency  for  this  legisla- 
tion, the  act  is  designed  neither  to  fa- 
cilitate nor  obstruct  the  eventual 
achievement  of  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  or  any  other  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  primarily  to  Insure  that 
Congress  has  clear  standards  and  cri- 
teria by  which  to  judge  convention  ap- 
plications before  it,  and  that  any  con- 
vention that  takes  place  under  article 
V  1b  conducted  in  an  orderly  and 
nonchaotlc  manner 

One  must  look  to  the  policy  underly- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  conven- 
tion form  of  amendment  in  order  to 
construct  an  appropriate  procedures 
bill.  Even  a  cursory  analysis  of  the 
original  Constitutional  Convention- 
convened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation— makes  clear 
that  the  final  provisions  of  article  V 
resulted  from  a  compromise  between 
those  delegates  who  sought  to  Invest 
proposal  authority  solely  in  Congress 
and  those  who  sought  to  invest  it  sole- 
ly in  the  State  legislature.  The  two 
modes  of  initiating  amendments  were 
viewed  as  essentially  equivalent  alter- 
natives, each  of  which  was  to  serve  as 
a  check  upon  the  intransigence  of  ei- 
ther the  national  legislature  or  the 
State  legislature  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
posing constitutional  revision. 

In  view  of  this  fundamental  purpose. 
1  believe  that  legislation  giving  effect 
to  the  convention  method  of  amend- 
ment should  be  such  that  resort  to  its 


use  will  not  render  the  Constitution 
too  mutable— the  P>derallst  No.  4* - 
while  at  the  same  time  Insuring  that  it 
will  not  be  rendered  null  and  void  be- 
cause it  remains  too  cumbersome  a 
method  The  amendment  process 
should  never  be  one  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  with  great  ease,  yet 
neither  should  It  be  a  process  totally 
Incapable  of  being  used  to  alter  the 
Constitution  The  requirement  that 
State  convention  applications  relate  to 
the  same  general  subject  or  subjects 
serves  to  ensure  the  existence  of  some 
real  consensus  among  the  States  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  constitutional 
revision  in  some  relatively  cir- 
cumscribed area. 

PROVISIONS  OF  ACT 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  explain  their 
justification  1  should  add  at  the  outset 
my  debt  to  the  efforts  of  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  While 
m.v  bill  differs  in  a  number  of  respects 
from  legislation  that  Senator  Ervin 
successfully  shepherded  through  the 
Senate  in  1971  and  1973.  its  basic  struc- 
ture is  closely  related  to  that  measure. 
That  legislation  was  approved  unani- 
mously on  one  occasion  by  this  body, 
and  by  a  voice  vote  on  the  other  occa- 
sion. 

Section  I  of  my  bill  states  that  Its 
short  title  is  the  "Constitutional  Con- 
vention Implementation  Act  of  1989." 

CONVENTION  APPLICATIONS 

Section  2  specldes  the  manner  in 
which  States  are  to  make  applications 
for  a  constitutional  convention.  It 
states  simply  that  the  legislature  shall 
specify  within  its  application  for  a  con- 
vention, the  general  subject  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed. The  objective  of  this  standard  Is 
to  ensure  that  two-thirds  of  the  States 
have  a  sufficiently  similar  purpose  to 
warrant  the  aggregation  of  their  appli- 
cations. 

The  purixjse  of  the  application  proc- 
ess is  to  determine  that  there  exists 
some  form  of  consensus  among  the 
States  on  the  matter  of  a  relatively 
well-defined  area  of  amendment.  This 
consensus  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  in 
evidence  if  aggregation  is  to  be  per- 
mitted of  applications  that  are.  at  best, 
only  incidentally  related. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  identical,  or 
even  nearly  Identical,  language  be  em- 
ployed in  petitions  that  ought  to  be  ag- 
gregated. Such  a  requirement  is  highly 
unrealistic  with  respect  to  50  diverse 
State  legislative  bodies;  the  imposition 
of  such  a  rigid  rule  would  effectively 
render  the  alternative  method  of 
amendment  provided  in  article  V  use- 
less, further,  to  the  extent  that  a  peti- 
tion was  required  to  be  precise,  either 
with  respect  to  the  specific  amendment 
sought,  or  the  specific  language 
sought,  there  would  be  little  use  for 
the  convention  itself.  To  limit  the  con- 
vention to  the  consideration  of  a  sin- 


gle, meticulously  worded  amendment 
is  to  make  the  convention  a  farce.  In 
order  for  the  convention  to  be  a  mean- 
ingful part  of  the  article  V  process,  it 
must  have  some  leeway  within  which 
to  exercise  its  legitimate  discretion. 

LIMITED  CONVE.NTlriNS 

That  this  discretion,  however,  is  not 
without  its  limits  is  the  subject  of  sec- 
tion 2(b>.  and,  indeed,  is  the  basic 
theme  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion Implementation  Act  This  section 
states  that  the  procedures  provided  in 
the  act  are  to  be  followed  only  in  the 
case  applications  for  what  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "limited"  conven- 
tions. Such  conventions  are  defined  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  am  conventions 
designed  to  consider  one  or  more  spe- 
cific predefined  areas  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Implicit  in  this  section  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  States  may  call  for  the 
convening  of  either  limited  or  general 
conventions;  it  is.  however,  simply 
with  respect  to  the  former  that  the 
terms  of  this  act  apply 

A  general  convention  would  be  one  in 
which  the  States  petitioned  for  a  con- 
vention, not  with  any  specific  or  lim- 
ited purposes  in  mind,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  whatever  revisions 
were  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  by 
the  convention  itself  It  is  this  sort  of 
convention  that  poses  such  great  con- 
cerns to  most  observers,  including  my- 
self I  am  far  from  confident  that  a 
contemporary  general  convention 
could  do  much  to  Improve  upon  the 
work  of  Madison.  Hamilton,  and  Wil- 
son. While  there  is  no  way  that  Con- 
gress, through  passage  of  a  simple  stat- 
ute, could  preclude  the  States  from  re- 
questing a  general  convention— this  is 
their  right  under  article  V— neither  is 
Congress  precluded  from  clarifying 
that  the  States  are  fully  within  their 
rights  in  seeking  a  limited  convention. 

There  is  academic  dispute  as  to  the 
r>08sibillties  of  a  limited  constitutional 
convention.  Prof  Charles  Black  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  for  example,  believes 
that  the  constitutional  convention  is  a 
free  agent,  sovereign  and  without  limi- 
tations. According  to  this  theory,  the 
convention  represents  the  premier  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  is  therefore 
supreme  to  all  other  Government 
branches  and  agencies.  It  cannot  be 
limited  In  the  scope  of  its  delibera- 
tions, whatever  the  limited  nature  of 
the  grievances  that  brought  the  con- 
vention into  being 

I  would  disagree  with  this  interpreta- 
tion. The  constitutional  convention, 
while  clearly  a  unique  and  separate 
element  of  the  Government-  a  tem- 
porary new  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ments—a new  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  to  speak— is  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  and  checks  and  bal- 
ances as  the  other,  peimanent  branches 
of  the  Government  A  constitutional 
convention,  as  Its  name  clearly  im- 
plies, is  a  constitutional  entity;  it  is 
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appointed  under  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  subject  to  all  of  the  ex- 
press and  implied  limitations  imposed 
by  that  document.  As  observed  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson  in  his  classic  work  on 
constitutional  conventions: 

The  convention's  principal  features  is  that 
It  l8  subaltern— it  Is  evoked  by  the  side  and 
at  the  call  of  a  Government  preexisting  and 
Intended  to  survive  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering to  its  special  needs.  It  never  sup- 
plants the  existlDK  organization  It  never 
governs.  Though  called  to  look  into  and  rec- 
ommend improvement  in  the  fundamental 
laws,  it  enacts  neither  them  nor  the  statute 
laws;  and  it  perfoims  no  act  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  Federal  constitutional  conven- 
tion is  an  instrument  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  acts  properly  only  when  it 
acts  in  comformlty  to  its  authorized 
powers. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of 
article  V  to  suggest  that  the  conven- 
tion method  of  amendment  cannot  be 
limited  to  a  single  area  of  amendment. 
The  symmetrj'  between  the  competing 
processes  of  constitutional  amendment 
is  emphasized  by  Madison  in  the  Fed- 
eralist No.  43  in  discussing  the  objec- 
tives of  article  V: 

That  useful  alteration  will  be  suggested  h.v 
experience,  could  not  be  foreseen  It  was  req- 
uisite therefore  that  a  mode  for  introducing 
them  should  be  provided  The  mode  preferred 
by  the  convention  seems  to  be  stamped  with 
every  mark  of  propriety  It  guards  equally 
against  that  extreme  facility  which  would 
render  the  Constitution  too  mutable,  and 
that  extreme  difficulty  which  might  perpet- 
uate its  discovered  faults  It  moreover  equal- 
ly enables  the  general  and  the  State  govern- 
ments to  originate  the  amendment  of  errors 
as  they  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  experience 
on  one  side  or  on  the  other 

It  was  clearly  contemplated  that  the 
article  V  primarily  anticipated  specific 
amendment  or  amendments,  rather 
than  general  revisions,  and  that  no  dis- 
tinction was  to  be  drawn  between  the 
competing  methods  of  amendment  in 
this  respect. 

To  enable  Congress  to  propose  spe- 
cific constitutional  amendments  while 
allowing  the  States  only  to  propose 
general  constitutional  revision  is  to 
confer  markedly  unequal  powers  of 
amendment  upon  these  governments, 
an  intention  contradicted  by  the  unan- 
imous weight  of  documentary  evidence. 
If  the  States  are  to  have  no  ability  to 
control  the  actions  of  a  convention  in 
the  form  of  their  convention  applica- 
tions, then  there  will  be  strong  dis- 
incentives for  them  to  seek  such  con- 
ventions. In  the  absence  of  broad-based 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  con- 
stitutional system,  why  should  they 
want  to  risk  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
vention acting  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  application?  Why,  in  seeking  to 
originate  the  "amendment  of  errors" 
described  by  Madison  should  the  State 
have  to  risk  total  revision  of  the  con- 
stitutional system? 

It  Is  anomalous  that  in  seeking  to 
correct  what  might  be  a  narrow  defect 


in  the  system  that  the  States  should 
have  to  place  the  entire  system  in  jeop- 
ardy. What  better  means  could  there  be 
to  perpetuate  the  discovered  faults  of 
the  system?  What  better  means  could 
there  be  to  place  the  convention  sys- 
tem of  amendment  in  an  unequivalent 
position  to  the  congressional  system  of 
amendment?  Wh.a.t  better  means  could 
there  be  to  completely  discourage  any 
and  all  resort  to  the  convention  means 
of  constitutional  amendment? 

As  Prof.  William  Van  Alstyne  has  re- 
marked;. 

I  rind  it  perfectly  remarkable  that  some 
have  argued  for  a  construction  of  article  V 
which  not  only  limits  the  power  of  State  leg- 
islatures to  have  a  convention,  but  would 
limit  that  power  to  its  least  expected,  least 
appropriate,  most  difficult  (and  yet  most 
dangerous) use. 

It  is  the  States,  not  Congress,  that 
ought  to  properly  have  the  ability  to 
limit  the  scope  of  the  convention, 
through  their  convention  applications. 
While  Congress,  under  section  6  of  the 
Constitutional  Implementation  Act.  is 
emi)owered  to  specify  in  its  call  for  the 
convention  the  scope  of  permissible  de- 
liberations, it  is  performing  basically 
an  administrative,  nondiscretionary 
function  in  doing  so;  it  is  simply  trans- 
lating the  State  applications  into  for- 
mal convention  call. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

Section  3(a)  of  the  act  specified  that 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  mak- 
ing a  convention  application  are  those 
adopted  by  the  States  themselves.  Al- 
though a  State  is  free  to  adopt  proce- 
dures uniquely  applicable  to  the  con- 
vention application  process — as  the 
State  of  Illinois,  for  example,  has  done 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  ratifi- 
cation process — it  is  anticipated  that 
most  States  will  follow  procedures  that 
govern  the  adoption  of  simple  statutes 
or  resolutions. 

Section  3{b)  provides  further  that 
questions  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  States  have  acted  in  compliance 
with  their  own  rules  of  procedure  are 
also  to  be  determined  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures themselves.  While  recognizing 
that,  in  pursuit  of  their  authority 
under  article  V.  the  States  are  acting 
in  quasi-Federal  capacity  rather  than 
in  a  purely  State  role.  Leser  v.  Gamett 
(258  U.S.  130.  137  (1922)).  it  would  never- 
theless be  incongrous  for  anybody  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  procedural  regularity  In  a  State 
legislative  action  other  than  the  legis- 
lature itself. 

In  Field  v.  Clark  (143  U.S.  649  (1882)). 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  proce- 
dural requirements  of  the  legislative 
process  were  presumed  to  have  been 
satisfied  when  legislation  was  formally 
certified  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
officer.  Rather  than  intruding  Congress 
or  the  courts  into  these  matters,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  traditional  rule 
ought  not  continue  to  apply  with  re- 
spect   to    convention    application    ac- 


tions. There  is  no  compelling  reason 
why  article  V  should  require  sacrifice 
by  State  legislatures  of  their  inherent 
right  to  regulate  their  own  proceed- 
ings. 

^Tiatever  the  procedures  in  the  State 
legislatures,  such  actions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered valid  without  the  assent  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  Thus,  the  term 
"legislatures"  in  article  V  is  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  for  the  purposes  of 
convention  applications,  as  it  has  tra- 
ditionally been  treated  for  the  purposes 
of  amendment  ratification. 

HolhngwoTth  v.  Virginia  (3  Dall  376 
(1878));  Hau-ke  v.  Smith  (253  US  221 
(1920)). 

TRANSMI.SSION  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Section  4  of  the  act  specifies  the 
means  by  which  the  States  are  to 
transmit  their  applications  for  a  con- 
vention to  Congress,  Section  4(a)  states 
that,  within  30  days  of  the  adoption  by 
a  State  of  an  application,  the  appro- 
priate official  is  to  transmit  copies  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Section  4(b)  directs  the  States  to  In- 
clude within  their  applications:  The 
title  of  the  resolution,  the  date  of 
adoption,  and  an  official  certification. 
In  addition.  States  are  encourag-ed.  but 
not  required,  to  list  in  the  application 
other  pending  State  applications  which 
are  felt  to  relate  to  substantially  the 
same  subject.  WTiile  such  a  listing  is 
not  to  be  considered  conclusive  with 
respect  to  Congress,  it  is  nevertheless 
considered  that  such  a  listing  will  be 
useful  to  Congress  in  carrying  out  it 
responsibilities  in  aggregating  applica- 
tions. 

Section  4(c)  requires  each  House  to 
establish  a  public  record  of  each  State 
application,  and  to  notify  each  State 
legislature  of  the  fact  of  each  applica- 
tion. Through  internal  procedures  to  be 
determined  by  each  House.  Congress 
would  be  charged  with  making  an  ini- 
tial decision  on  whether  or  not  to  ag- 
gregate applications  within  the  10-day 
period  following  each  new  application. 
The  criteria  would  be  whether  or  not 
the  applications  referenced  the  same 
"general  subject  or  subjects." 

These  initial  decisions,  however, 
would  not  be  binding.  Under  article  V. 
Congress  would  not  be  compelled  to 
make  its  final  decision  on  aggregation 
of  applications  until  that  point  at 
which  it  was  required  to  make  a  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  an  actual  conven- 
tion call.  The  requirement  of  an  ongo- 
ing effort  at  determining  the  aggrega- 
tion question  is  designed  primarily  to 
limit  opportunities  for  political  manip- 
ulation at  this  point  of  the  application 
process,  as  well  as  to  allow  States 
which  are  not  aggregated  in  what  they 
consider  the  proper  manner  to  amend 
their  convention  applications. 

As  observed  earlier,  it  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  "same  general  subject  or 
subjects  ■  standard  to  ensure  the  exist- 
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ence  of  some  real  consensus  among  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  need  for  con- 
stitutional revision  In  some  relatively 
circumscribed  area  At  the  same  time. 
In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  le- 
gitimate freedom  of  action  of  a  conven- 
tion, there  ouKht  not  to  be  the  require- 
ment of  extreme  precision,  either  in 
the  text  or  the  subject-matter.  The 
language  contained  in  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  draw  some  rough  balance  be- 
tween these  considerations 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  consensus 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
mains a  relatively  contemporaneous 
one.  Dillion  v  Gloss  (256  U.S.  368  (1921»), 
section  5<a)  states  that  an  application 
shall  be  effective  for  no  longer  than  a 
7-year  period,  with  shorter  effective  pe- 
riods contained  within  the  body  of  an 
application  to  be  respected.  The  coui't 
In  Dillion  stated  that: 

Proposal  and  ratification  are  not  related  as 
unrelated  acts  but  aa  succeedlnnf  steps  in  a 
single  endeavor,  the  natural  inference  being 
that  they  are  not  to  be  widely  separated  in 
time  ...  We  do  not  find  anything  In  article 
V  wbich  augxests  that  an  amendment  once 
proposed  is  to  be  open  for  ratification  for  all 
time,  or  that  ratification  In  some  of  the 
states  may  be  separate<l  from  that  In  others 
by  many  years  and  yet  be  effective 

Similarly.  State  convention  applica- 
tions and  the  calling  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  are  not  unrelated 
acte.  but  necessary,  succeeding  steps  in 
a  single  endeavor  There  should  be  a 
reasonable  relationship  in  time,  be- 
tween these  actions.  Coleman,  v  Miller, 
(307  US  433  (1938))  There  Is  the  same 
need  to  avoid  staleness  of  applications 
to  Congress  as  there  Is  to  avoid  stale- 
ness of  amendment  proposals  to  the 
States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Congress,  except  one. 
since  the  IBth  amendment,  has  con- 
tained a  7-year  time  limitation,  either 
In  the  body  or  in  the  enacting  clause,  it 
has  been  decided  to  use  this  same  pe- 
riod for  determining  effectiveness  ap- 
plications. 

Language  has  also  been  Included  In 
this  section  which  maintains  the  effec- 
tiveness, for  a  minimum  of  2  years,  of 
those  applications  which  have  been 
submitted  to  Congress  within  the  pre- 
vious 16-year  period,  notwithstanding 
the  expiration  of  the  regular  7-year  pe- 
riod. This  provision  Is  designed  to  en- 
sure that  those  applications,  submitted 
In  recent  years  which  have  not  had  the 
statutory  guidance  of  procedures  legis- 
lation, are  kept  temporarily  effective 
for  a  short  transitional  period 

Section  5<b)  authorizes  States  to 
withdraw  their  applications  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  time  that  there  are  a 
sufficient  numt)er  of  valid  applications 
before  Congress  to  enable  It  to  call  a 
convention.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
valid  policy  reason  for  denying  them 
this  right  Indeed,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  amendment  process  reflects 
the  notion  of  contemporaneous  consen- 
sus. It  Is  vital  that  the  States  should 


not  be  dragooned  unwillingly  into  an 
artincial  consensus  because  of  an  In- 
ability to  rethink  earlier  application 
decisions. 

CALLING  OF  THE  CUNVENTIl'N 

Section  6  of  the  Constitutional  Con 
ventlon  Implementation  Act  relates  to 
the  actual  calling  by  Congress  of  the 
convention.  It  provides  that,  upon  re- 
ceipt in  each  House  of  the  application 
putting  two-thirds  of  the  .States  in 
agreement  on  the  need  for  some  par- 
ticular amendment  or  amendment.s,  it 
Is  the  duty  of  that  House  to  call  for 
convening  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
convention  on  the  general  subject  or 
subjects.  Congress  is  to  deslgTiate  the 
time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
convention,  and  set  forth  the  general 
subject  of  the  amendment  or  amend- 
ments for  consideration.  The  conven- 
tion Is  to  be  convened  not  later  than  8 
months  following  the  adoption  by  Con- 
gress of  Its  resolutions. 

Despite  some  misconceptions  on  this 
point,  it  is  obligatory  that  Congress 
call  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of 
valid  applications  by  two-thirds  of  the 
States.  Alexander  Hamilton  observed 
in  the  Federalist  No.  85  that/— 

The  national  rulers,  whenever  nine  states 
concur,  will  have  no  option  upon  the  subject. 
By  the  fifth  article  of  the  plan,  the  Congress 
will  be  obliged  "on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  to 
call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments"  ,  .  the  words  of  this  article 
are  peremptory.  The  Congress  ■•shall  call  a 
convention."  Nothing  In  this  particular  Is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  that  body. 

James  Madison.  In  a  1789  letter,  re- 
marked further- 
It  Is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  ques- 
tion concerning  a  general  convention  will 
not  belong  to  the  Federal  legislature  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  apply  for  one.  Congress 
cannot  refuse  to  call  It. 

CONVENTION  DELEGATES 

Section  7  relates  to  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion The  language  is  taken  nearly  ver- 
batim from  article  II.  section  1.  para- 
graph 2  of  the  Constitution  concerning 
the  selection  of  Presidential  electors. 
The  great  compromise  between  the 
larger  and  the  smaller  States  is  carried 
over  Into  the  selection  of  convention 
delegates  with  each  State  being  enti- 
tled to  that  number  of  delegates  equal 
to  the  combined  number  of  its  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  The 
States  are  given  a  free  hand  in  select- 
ing their  delegates  in  whatever— con- 
stitutional—manner  they  deem  appro- 
priate 

If  the  experience  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege Is  at  all  relevent — and  I  believe 
that  It  IS — each  of  the  States  will  no 
doubt  introduce  some  means  of  popular 
election  for  the  delegate  positions.  I 
would  be  personally  opposed  to  any 
other  manner  of  selection,  although  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  business  of 
this  body  to  specify  particular  proce- 
dures for  the  States. 


While  there  are  those  who  would  pre- 
fer to  see  a  delegate  selection  system 
more  precisely  based  upon  population. 
I  see  no  reason  not  to  extend  smaller 
.States  that  slight  disproportionate  in- 
fluence in  the  proposal  of  amendments 
through  the  convention  system  that 
they  currently  enjoy  in  the  proposal  of 
amendments  through  the  congressional 
system  The  apportionment  procedures 
in  section  7  is  the  method  of  delegate 
selection  that  most  closely  conforms  to 
the  basis  for  congressional  representa- 
tion and  which  would  most  closely 
align  the  alternative  systems  of  pro- 
posing amendments. 

Section  7  also  excludes  Members  of 
Congress,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
national  influence,  from  serving  as 
convention  delegates  and  confers  the 
same  immunity  from  arrest  upon  con- 
vention delegates,  for  the  duration  of 
the  convention,  that  article  I.  section  6 
of  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

CONVENING  OF  CONVENTION 

Section  8  directs  each  delegate  to  the 
convention  to  subscribe  to  an  oath  by 
which  he  commits  himself,  during  the 
conduct  of  the  convention,  to  comply 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

Administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  delegates  would  be  the  senior  chief 
judge  of  the  highest  courts  of  the 
States  Rather  than  having  the  Vice 
President  or  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  fill  this  function,  it  is  my 
belief  that  what  is  basically  a  State 
convention  should  remain  that  and  not 
run  any  unnecessary  risks,  however  re- 
mote, of  being  influenced  by  national 
officials.  I  emphasize  again  the  basic 
purpose  of  including  the  convention 
method  of  amendment  in  article  V— the 
need  for  the  States  to  be  able  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
transigent Nati(jnal  Government. 

CI  IN  VENTIl  iN  l'KrK-Kl)I.HE.S 

Section  8  states  that  the  convention 
Itself  is  to  have  responsibility  for  draw- 
ing up  its  own  rules  of  procedures, 
rather  than  Congress,  except  that  there 
is  to  be  no  unit-rule  voting  procedures. 
No  Federal  funds  may  be  appropriated 
specirically  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  convention,  except  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  is  authorized  to 
provide  facilities  for  the  convention, 
and  incur  whatever  incidental  expenses 
are  necessary  related  to  this  provision 
of  facilities.  At  the  request  of  the  con- 
vention, the  Federal  Government  is 
also  permitted  to  provide  sundry  tech- 
nical information  and  assistance  to  the 
convention. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  conven- 
tion Is  to  maintain  a  dally  verbatim 
record  of  the  proceedings,  analogous  to 
the  Congressional  Record.  All  records 
of  official  proceedings  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  convention  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  within  30  days  follow- 
ing termination  of  the  proceedings  of 
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the  convention.  This  section  also  re-  ratification  of  amendments  The  second  situation  involves  cases 
quires  the  termination  of  the  conven-  Section  12  of  the  act,  borrowing  Ian-  in  which  Congress"  actions,  with  re- 
tion  within  6  months  of  Its  convening  guage  directly  from  article  V.  states  spect  to  its  section  11  responsibilities, 
unless  Congress  agrees  to  extend  it  at  simply  that  amendments  proposed  by  are  questioned.  Section  11  requires 
the  conventions  request.  iimited"  constitutional  conventions  Congress  to  submit  amendments  pro- 
Section  10  again  underscores  that  are  to  become  part  of  the  Constitution  posed  by  the  convention  to  the  States 
premise  of  this  act  that  a  limited  con-  when  ratified  in  accordance  with  the  unless  it  determines  that  the  conven- 
vention  may  properly  be  called.  It  re-  terms  of  article  V— by  three-fourths  of  tion  acted  on  subject  matter  outside 
states  what  is  already  Implicit  In  the  the  States  in  a  timely  and  proper  man-  the  purview  of  its  authority, 
act  that  the  convention  called  under  ner.  Certified  copies  of  the  ratification  Section  15(c)  expressly  states  that 
its  terms  may  not  propose  amendments  documents  are  to  be  forwarded  by  the  these  two  actions  may  not  be  inclusive 
of  a  general  subject  different  from  that  states  to  the  General  Services  Admin-  with  respect  to  the  nght  to  a  Supreme 
stated  in  the  convention's  charter— the  istration,  although  the  ratification  it-  Court  hearing,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
resolution  approved  by  Congress.  The  self  becomes  effective  once  action  is  act  limits  the  nght  to  judicial  re\new 
convention  exercises  no  legitimate  completed  within  the  State  legislature,  of  any  other  decision  made  under  the 
governmental  authority  beyond  that  Dillwn  v  Gloss  (256  U.S.  368.  376  D  act  or  such  review  as  is  otherwise  pro- 
granted   by    the    States   through    Con-  ,1921 V)  "-'^^^^  ^^'  ^^^  Constitution  or  any  other 


gress.  The  convention  thus  is  morally         Section   13  expressly   holds   that   the 


law   of  the  United  States.   Section   15 


obliged  to  limit  its  considerations  to     states  are  free  to  reconsider  and  re-     farther    requires    suit    to    be    brought 
the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  State  ap-     verse    their   ratification   decisions,   at    within  60  days  of  _a  claim  _aga],nst_  the 


plications;  I  believe  further  that  it  is     jg^st    until    that    point    at    which    an 


Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of 


appropriate  for  Congress  to  establish  a     amendment  has  been  ratified  by  three-     t^e   House,    the   General    Services   Ad- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Thus,  any  State     ministrator,  or  any  other  party  as  may 


legal  obligation  to  this  same  effect. 

SUBMISSION  OF  AMF.NDMF.NTS  TO  STATES 


may     ratify    a    proposed     amendment 


Section   11   concerns   the   procedures     after  having  previously  rejected  it.  or 


be  necessary  to  afford  the  relief  sought. 
Thus,  the  act  would  reject  that  ver- 
through  which  the  convention  product  niay  rescind  an  eariier  ratification  of  a  ^^o"  ^^  the  so-called  Political  Questions 
is  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratifica-  proposed  amendment.  It  is  again  my  ^"^'^Tl  ^l  J^^H^t^n^  frnti  .r^^H^ 
tion.  Within  30  days  after  the  comple-  ^jew  that  the  most  reliable  determina-  ^^'^''V^ ^^^ZtTlV^.i^J^^^ll 
tlon  of  the  convention,  its  presiding  of-  tion  of  the  existence-or  lack  thereof-  \  ^^  !«.;..?..  Tffn^'^itirZ^Xt^o 
ficer  is  to  transmit  the  exact  text  of  of  a  contemporaneous  consensus  can  be  ^^  ^^  discretion.  I  find  it  ironic  that  so 
any  proposed  amendments  to  Congress,     made  if  the  States  are  free   to  recon- 


manv    individuals    who    have    been    so 


The  officers  to  each  House,  within  30  gi(jer  and  rethink  their  ratification  de- 
more  days  of  continuous  session,  are  to  clsions  until  that  point  at  which  three- 
transmit  the  amendments  to  the  Gen-  fourths  of  the  States  are  in  agreement 
eral    Services   Administration   who.    In 


sympathetic  to  the  advance  of  judicial 
activism  in  recent  years  are  also  those 
who  would  deny  the  Federal  courts, 
...  ,.  .  particularly  the  Supreme  Court,  their 
in  support  of  amendment,  or  until  that  !nri,„Htnrional  ohlic-ation  to  interoret 
turn,  is  to  submit  the  amendments  to  point  that  a  reasonable  period  of  time  'eroSriangu^^^^ 
the  States  The  amendments  are  to  be  ^as  passed  for  ratification.  My  views  H'^t  Sews  on  tl^^litJcalq unions 
tSn  Tc";^ng'  pruant"to"an[clT  V"     °."  ^^^  "^^"f  °^  rescission  of  ratifica-     JJitrinrare^ex'^nS  more  ZVSy 

r m^^^;^j;7ati=rn^wh:si^rit^s  Sh  s^he'coNoSssro^NAfREcTRrof  -jT.i7TSe:i\.^^' "  ^"- 

to  be  ratified  by  the  State  legislatures  October  4.  1978,  at  pages  S17043-S 17045.  ^^'^  ^-  ^^^^-  ^^  ^^1,^«' k       ' 

or    by    special    ratifying    conventions  section  14  imposes  upon  the  General  „^    T>r.ciH«nf  Vhp:  rnnvpntinr,  m^th 

within  each  of  the  States.  Services   Administration    the   dutv    to  ^^    President,  the  convention  meth- 

Congress  may  refuse  to  transmit  an  ^.^o^  aim  ^h^fS  ratification    o^  an  ""^    °^   constitutional    amendment    has 

amendment     and     resolution     to     the  ^meidment  once  U  is  in  rece  pt  of  cer  ^^"  '^^f^"^^^  ^""^  described  a^  an  es- 

States  only  if  it  makes  the  determina-  ?Si^ns  of  rat  fiJa  lorfSm  three-  ^^^^^^^  component  of  our  Constitution 

tion  that  the  amendment  relates  to  or  fourfhs    of   the    States     As    seTtion    16  ^'J'  ^"'^^  statesmen  as  James  Ma<Uson, 

.„,.,.,^„o  o  „o„..o,  .,.>.,^nt  whir-h  Hiffarc  '°"'^.^.^^   °.^  ^'^^   States.    AS   section   ib  /.,^^^^^.  Hamilton,  George  Washing- 


includes  a  general  subject  which  differs     clarifies,  however,  this  is  an  adminis- 


Is  to  provide  some  remedy  for  a  failure  ^^^^^  V— and  section  16— the  amend- 
by  the  convention  to  honor  the  limita-  ^^^^  becomes  part  of  the  Constitution 
tlons  on  Its  authority  to  propose  ^^  j_^^  moment  the  final  State  has  rati- 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Con- 


.■Mexander  Hamilton,  George  Washing- 

from.  or  was  not  included  as  one  of  the     trlti've'dutv  of  a  symbolic  nature    not  ^°"-  benjamin  Franklin,  and  Abraham 

general  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the     on.  ^fth  an  implct  SS)n  thfac^^^^^^^  L^"'^"^"   ^'^^^^  °°  amendment  has  ever 

conventions  authority    The  objective     ?                      impact  upon  tne  actual  ei  ratified  that  has  been  proposed 

conventions  authority,    l  he  objective     fectiveness  of  an  amendment.  Under  ar-  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^hod.  it  has  neveri^he- 

less  exerted   its   influence   in   indirect 
ways.  The  17th  amendment  to  the  Con- 

,.  ^  ,  .  r-  J  i  fv,o  stitution.  for  example— providing  for 
fied,  or  on  any  date  specified  in  the  Air.^^t  ^i^^ti^r,  r,r  tt  <s  <4«nai-nr«_ 
gress  has  no  power  whatsoever  to  ^  .  .  ^^  amendment  itself  ^^^  ^^^^^^  election  of  U.S.  Senators- 
refuse  to  submit  an  amendment  be-  ^""^^  °^  ^^^  amendment  itsell.  ^^  proposed  by  Congress  in  1912  in  re- 
cause  of  disagreement  with  its  sub-  judicial  review  sponse  to  an  effort  in  the  States  to  call 
stantlve  merits.  Nor  Is  It  empowered  to  Finally,  section  15  relates  to  the  role  a  convention  on  this  subject.  Other 
refuse  to  submit  an  amendment  be-  of  the  judicial  branch  in  the  constitu-  convention  efforts  on  such  matters  as 
cause  of  what  it  perceives  as  proce-  tional  convention  process.  It  estab-  Federal  tax  limitation  and  State  legis- 
dural  irregularities  in  the  proceedings  lishes  two  express  situations  in  which  lative  apportionment  have  also  evoked 
of  the  convention.  Convention  proce-  an  allegedly  aggrieved  State  may  bring  a  significant  congressional  response.  It 
dure  is  not  within  the  ambit  of  con-  a  direct  action  in  the  Supreme  Court,  is  clear,  too,  that  the  present  balanced 
gresslonal  concern;  checks  upon  proce-  pursuant  to  article  III.  section  2  of  the  budget  movement  is  having  an  impact 
dural  abuse  must  come  from  the  SUtes  Constitution.  The  first  involves  cases  upon  national  public  policy, 
themselves  In  the  form  of  the  ratifica-  in  which  a  State  disputes  any  deter-  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure 
tion  process.  Because  this  check  also  mination  or  finding  by  Congress,  or  the  some  measure  of  symmetry  in  the  al- 
exists  with  respect  to  conventions  act-  failure  of  Congress  to  make  a  deter-  temative  amendment  processes  under 
ing  m  an  ultra  vires  manner.  It  is  mination  or  finding,  with  respect  to  its  article  V  to  establish  clearcut  proce- 
hoped  that  Congress  will  resolve  any  section  6  responsibilities.  Section  6  re-  dures  for  resort  to  the  convention 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the  con-  quires  Congress  to  "call"  a  convention  method.  WTiile  the  absence  of  legisla- 
vention  acted  within  the  scope  of  its  upon  determining  the  existence  of  tion  such  as  the  Constitutional  Con- 
authority  In  favor  of  an  affirmative  valid  applications  for  such  a  conven-  ventlon  Implementation  Act  will  not 
finding                                                               tion  from  two-thirds  of  the  States.  preclude    the    States    from    exercising 
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their  rlKht  to  call  a  convention.  It  will 
Insure  that  the  amendment  proces* 
will  become  boRjired  down  in  constant 
lilluration,  partisan  political  decisions, 
and  constitutional  uncertainty  The  ef- 
fect on  this  can  only  be  to  undermine 
the  inte«rlty  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. In  the  process,  also,  we  will  erode 
one  of  the  basic  institutions  for  pre- 
serving some  semblance  of  balance  be- 
tween the  national  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments As  observed  by  Alexander 
Hamilton: 

The  most  powerful  obstacle  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Congrress  Iwtrayln^  the  Interest  of 
their  constituents  la  the  State  legislatures 
themselves,  who  will  be  standing  bodies  of 
observation,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Jealous  of  Federal  encroachments 
and  armed  with  every  power  to  check  the 
first  essarys  at  treachery. 

While  there  is  not  one  who  respects 
more  than  I  do  the  achievement  of  the 
Founding  P'athers,  nor  anyone  who 
would  place  a  greater  burden  of  proof 
upon  those  who  propose  to  alter  the 
Constitution.  I  would  nevertheless 
agree  with  Prof.  Malcolm  Eiselen  who 
stated; 

To  assume,  as  many  apparently  do,  that  a 
second  convention  could  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion only  for  the  worse  is  an  unwar- 
rantable libel  upon  the  creative  statesman- 
ship and  political  satraclty  of  the  American 
people. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  Implementation  Act  Is  to 
prevent  both  Congress  and  the  con- 
stitutional convention  from  acting  out- 
side the  scope  of  each  of  their  proper 
authority.  It  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  States,  in  the  event  that  Congress 
remains  intransigent  with  respect  to 
some  issue  of  constitutional  con- 
troversy, are  able  to  circumvent  Con- 
gress and  act  on  their  own  to  remedy 
such  a  situation.  It  is  designed  also  to 
Insure  that  the  States— and  Congress- 
are  not  forced  to  surrender  totally 
their  sovereignty  to  the  convention.  It 
is  designed  to  Insure  that  the  same  ma- 
trix of  constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  applicable  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  as  to  the  other  per- 
manent institutions  within  our  govern- 
mental system 

There  can  be  no  runaway  convention 
unless,  ultimately,  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  p)eople  are  so  broad  and  perva- 
sive that  it  is  a  runaway  convention 
that  they  expressly  desire.  The  best 
way  that  Congress  can  work  to  insure 
that  this  never  becomes  the  case  is  to 
allow  the  people  and  the  States  to 
work  their  will  under  established  pro- 
cedures when  their  (grievances  are  more 
narrow  and  more  limited,  rather  than 
allowing  them  to  fester  as  a  result  of 
contrived  procedural  irregularities  It 
Is  occasionally  sobering  to  some  of  my 
colleagues,  yet  it  is  true,  that  ulti- 
mately it  Is  the  citizenry,  not  Con- 
gress, that  is  the  responsible  party  in 
our  political  system 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 


in  the  RECoRi).   imme<iiAtely  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2M 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Huuse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  v/  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Constitutional  Convention  Im- 
plementation Act  of  1991". 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  CONSTmJTlONAL 
CONVENTION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  legislature  of  a  State,  in 
making  application  to  the  Congress  for  a 
constitutional  convention  under  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  one  or  more  specific 
amendments,  shall  adopt  a  resolution  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  stating.  In  substance,  that 
the  legislature  requests  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  proposing  one  or 
more  specific  ajnendments  to  the 
Constituton  of  the  United  States  and  stating 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  to  be  proposed. 

(b)  The  procedures  provided  by  this  Act  are 
required  to  tie  used  whenever  application  is 
made  to  the  Congress,  under  article  V  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
calling  of  any  convention  for  the  purposes  of 
proposing  one  or  more  specific  amendmenta 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
each  applying  State  stating  In  the  terms  of 
Its  application  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment  or  amendments  to  l)e  proposed 
This  Act  is  not  Intended  to  apply  to  applica- 
tions requesting  a  convention  for  any  other 
purpose  under  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

APPUCATION  PROCEDURE 

Sec.  3.  (at  The  rules  of  procedure  governing 
the  adoption  or  withdrawal  of  a  resolution 
pursuant  to  section  2  and  section  5  of  this 
Act  are  determinable  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture, except  that  the  assent  of  the  Governor 
as  to  any  application  or  withdrawal  shall  be 
unnecessary 

(b)  Questions  concerning  compliance  with 
the  rules  governing  the  adoption  or  with- 
drawal of  a  State  resolution  cognizable 
under  this  Act  are  determinable  by  the  State 
legislature,  except  that  questions  concerning 
the  fact  of  final  approval  of  such  resolution 
by  no  less  than  a  majority  vote  of  each 
House  of  such  legislature  shall  be  determina- 
ble by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

TRANSMHTAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  la)  within  thirty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  a  State  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State,  or.  If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the 
person  who  Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with 
such  function,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  two  copies  of  the  appli- 
cation, one  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  one  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

lb)  E^ch  copy  of  the  application  so  made 
by  any  State  shall  contain— 

111  the  title  of  the  resolution,  the  exact 
text  of  the  resolution  signed  by  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  house  of  the  State  legislature, 
the  date  on  which  the  legislature  adopted 
the  resolution,  and  a  certificate  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  the  State,  or  such  other 
person  as  Is  charged  by  the  State  law  with 
such  function,  certifying  that  the  applica- 
tion accurat,ely  sets  forth  the  text  of  the  res- 
olution: and 

1 2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  and  if  desired, 
a  list  of  all  State  applications  in  effect  on 


the  date  of  adoption  whose  subject  matter 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  subject 
matter  set  forth  in  the  application 

ici  Within  ten  days  afur  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  any  such  application,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  Hou.hp  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  report  to  the  House  of 
which  he  is  presiding  officer,  identifying  the 
State  making  application,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  application,  and  the  number  of 
States  then  having  made  application  on  such 
subject  The  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  Jointly  cause  copies  of  such  application 
to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house  of  the  legislature  of  every  other  State 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

EFFECTIVE  PERIOD  OF  APPLICATION 

SEC.  5.  (a)  An  application  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  a  State,  unless  sooner  with- 
drawn by  the  State  legislature,  shall  remain 
effective  for  the  lesser  of  the  period  specified 
in  such  application  by  the  State  legislature 
or  for  a  period  of  seven  calendar  years  after 
the  date  it  is  received  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
cept that  whenever  within  a  period  of  seven 
calendar  years  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  sev- 
eral States  have  each  submitted  an  applica- 
tion calling  for  a  constitutional  convention 
on  the  same  subject  matter  all  such  applica- 
tions shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  action  on  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act. 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  those  applications 
which  have  not  been  before  the  Congress  for 
more  than  sixteen  years  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  years. 

(bi  A  State  may  withdraw  Its  application 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention  by 
adopting  and  transmitting  to  the  Congress  a 
resolution  of  withdrawal  In  conformity  with 
the  procedures  specified  In  sections  3  and  4  of 
this  Act.  except  that  no  such  withdrawal 
shall  be  effective  as  to  any  valid  application 
made  for  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
any  subject  after  the  date  on  which  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  State  legislatures  have 
valid  applications  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress seeking  amendments  on  the  same  sub- 
ject matter. 

CALUNO  OF  A  CONSTrrUTlONAL  CONVENTION 

SEC  6.  lai  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  maintain  a 
record  of  all  applications  received  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  States  for  the 
calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  upon 
each  subject  matter  Whenever  applications 
made  by  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States 
with  respec*  to  the  same  subject  matter  have 
been  received,  the  Secretary  and  the  Clerk 
shall  so  report  within  five  days.  In  writing  to 
the  officer  to  whom  those  applications  were 
transmitted,  and  such  officer,  no  later  than 
the  fifth  day  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of 
such  report  during  which  the  House  of  which 
he  Is  an  officer  Is  In  session,  shall  announce 
Its  substance  on  the  floor  of  such  House  It 
shall  then  be  the  duty  of  such  House  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  in  effect  valid  ap- 
plications made  by  two-thirds  of  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter  If 
either  House  of  the  Congress  determines, 
upon  a  consideration  of  any  such  report  or  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  agreed  to  by  the 
other  House  of  the  Congress,  that  there  are 
In  effect  valid  applications  made  by  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  States  for  the  calling  of 
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a  constitutional  convention  upon  the  same 
subject  matter.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  that 
House,  within  forty-five  calendar  days  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  the  report  of  the 
Clerk  or  the  Secretary  was  announced  on  the 
floor  of  that  House,  to  agree  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  the  convening  of  a  Fed- 
eral constitutional  convention  upon  thai 
subject  matter  Each  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  ill  designate  the  place  and  time  of 
meeting  of  the  convention,  and  i2i  set  forth 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendment  or 
amendments  for  the  consideration  of  which 
the  convention  is  called  A  copy  of  each  such 
concurrent  resolution  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  shall  be  transmitted 
forthwith  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  of 
each  State. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  be  convened  not 
later  than  eight  months  after  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  each  Stale  two  delegates 
shall  be  elected  on  an  ai-large  basis  and  one 
delegate  shall  be  elected  from  each  congres- 
Blonal  district  in  the  manner  provided  by 
State  law  No  Senator  or  Representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  elected  as 
delegate.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  a  State 
delegation  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of 
the  legislature  of  that  State. 

(bl  The  secretary  of  state  of  each  State,  or. 
If  there  be  no  such  officer,  the  person 
charged  by  Stale  law  to  perform  such  func- 
tion, shall  certify  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  name  of  each  delegate  elect- 
ed or  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  pursuant  to  this  section. 

ici  The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  elect  as  many  delegates  as  the  whole 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  said  District  would  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress  If  it  were  a  State  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring In  the  delegation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council.  The  Clerk 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
name  of  each  delegate  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  Council  pursuant  to  this  section 

(d)  Delegates  shall  in  all  cases,  except  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
leged from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at 
a  session  of  the  convention,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same,  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  the  convention  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  In  any  other  place. 
CONVE.SI.NG  THE  CONVENTION 

SEC.  8  (a)  The  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
shall  jointly  convene  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. They  shall  administer  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  delegates  to  the  convention  and 
shall  preside  until  the  delegates  elect  a  pre- 
siding officer  who  shall  preside  thereafter. 
Before  taking  his  seat  each  delegate  shall 
subscribe  to  an  oath  by  which  he  shall  be 
committed  during  the  conduct  of  the  conven- 
tion to  comply  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  Further  proceedings  of  the 
convention  shall  tie  conducted  in  accordance 
with  such  rules,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  as  the  convention  may  adopt  by  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  number  of  delegates  who 
have  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  office 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  tie  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  conven- 


tion, including  payment  to  each  delegate  of 
an  amount  of  pay  equal  to  that  for  Members 
of  Congress  prorated  for  the  term  of  the  con- 
vention, as  well  as  necessary  travel  expenses 
for  such  delegates.  In  the  event  that  such 
sums  are  not  appropriated  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, or  are  appropriated  subject  to  additional 
conditions,  the  convention  shall  be  author- 
ized to  apportion  its  costs  among  the  States. 
(c)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  such  facilities,  and  the  Con- 
gress and  each  executive  department,  agen- 
cy, or  authority  of  the  United  States  shall 
provide  such  information  and  assistance  as 
the  convention  may  require,  upon  written  re- 
quest made  by  the  elected  presiding  officer 
of  the  convention. 

PROCEDURES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 

Sec  9.  (a)  In  voting  on  any  question  before 
the  convention,  including  the  proposal  of 
amendments,  each  delegate  shall  have  one 
vote. 

(b)  The  convention  shall  keep  a  daily  ver- 
batim record  of  its  proceedings  and  publish 
the  same.  The  vote  of  the  delegates  on  any 
question  shall  be  entered  on  the  record. 

(c)  The  convention  shall  terminate  its  pro- 
ceedings within  six  months  after  convening 
unless  the  period  is  extended  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  upon  request  from  the  convention. 

td)  Withm  thirty  days  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
the  presiding  officer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  all  records  of 
official  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

PROPOSAL  OF  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  10.  No  convention  called  under  this 
Act  may  propose  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments of  a  subject  matter  different  from 
that  stated  in  the  concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing the  convention. 

APPROVAL  BY  THE  CONGRESS  AND  TRANSMITTAL 
TO  THE  STATES  Ft)R  RATIFICATION 

Sec  11.  la)  The  presiding  officer  of  the  con- 
vention shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
termination  of  its  proceedings,  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  exact  text  of  any  amendment 
or  amendments  agreed  upon  by  the  conven- 
tion 

(b)  Whenever  a  constitutional  convention 
called  under  this  Act  has  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Congress  shall  in  as  expedi- 
tious a  manner  as  possible,  but  in  any  case 
within  six  months  thereafter,  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution — 

(i)  directing  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  transmit  forthwith  to  each  of  the 
several  States  a  duly  certified  copy  thereof, 
and  a  copy  of  any  concurrent  resolution 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  which 
prescrilies  the  mode  In  which  such  amend- 
ment shall  be  ratified  and  the  time  within 
which  such  amendment  shall  be  ratified  in 
the  event  that  the  amendment  itself  con- 
tains no  such  provision.  In  no  case  shall  such 
a  resolution  prescrlt>e  a  period  for  ratifica- 
tion of  less  than  four  years;  or 

(ii)  stating  that  the  Congress  does  not  di- 
rect the  submission  of  such  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  States  liecause  such  proposed 
amendment  relates  to  or  includes  subject 
matter  which  differs  from  or  was  not  in- 
cluded In  the  subject  matter  named  or  de- 
scrit>ed  in  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  by  which  the  convention  was 
called. 

Id  In  the  event  that  the  Congress  has  not 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  under  sut>- 
sectlon  (bull  within  the  time  prescribed 
therein,  during  the  thirty  days  following  any 
State  may  commence  an  action  under  sec- 


tion 15  of  this  Act  seeking  a  declaration  that 
the  proposed  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  concurrent  resolution  by  the  Congress  by 
which  the  convention  was  called  and  direct- 
ing its  submission  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

id)  Notwithstanding  the  issuance  of  such 
order,  the  mandate  of  the  Court  shall  not 
issue  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  first  pe- 
riod of  thirty  days  following  the  date  on 
which  such  order  is  issued.  Congress  may 
during  such  thirty-day  period,  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  prescribing  the  mode  in 
which  such  amendment  shall  tie  ratified,  and 
the  time  within  which  the  amendment  shall 
be  ratified  m  the  event  that  the  amendment 
itself  contains  no  such  pro\ision.  In  no  case 
shall  such  a  resolution  prescrit)e  a  period  for 
ratification  of  less  than  four  years 

(ei  In  the  event  that  the  Congress  has  not 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  under  sul>- 
section  id)  within  the  time  prescribed  there- 
in, the  mandate  for  such  order  shall  issue 
forthwith.  The  mode  for  ratification  in  such 
case  shall  be  by  action  of  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  within  a  period  of 
seven  years,  unless  the  amendment  itself 
contains  a  different  period. 

RATIFICATION  OF  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  12.  lai  Any  amendment  proposed  by 
the  convention  and  submitted  to  the  States 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  valid  for  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
when  duly  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  in  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
specified  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State,  or 
if  there  t>e  no  such  officer,  the  person  who  is 
charged  by  State  law  with  such  function, 
shall  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  State 
action  ratifying  any  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

RESCISSION  OF  RATIFICATIONS 
Sec,  13-  la)  Any  State  may  rescind  its  rati- 
fication of  a  proposed  amendment  by  the 
same  procedures  hy  which  it  ratified  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  unless  other  procedures 
are  specified  by  such  State,  except  that  no 
State  may  rescind  when  there  are  existing 
valid  ratifications  of  such  amendment  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States 

(b)  Any  Stat*  may  ratify  a  proposed 
amendment  even  though  It  previously  may 
have  rejected  the  same  proposal  or  may  have 
rescinded  a  prior  ratification  thereof. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  CONSTTTUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  14  The  Administrator  of  Genera. 
Services,  when  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  have  ratified  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  15.  ;a)  Any  State  aggrieved  by  any  de- 
termination or  finding,  or  by  any  failure  of 
Congress  to  make  a  determination  or  finding 
within  the  periods  provided,  under  section  6 
or  section  11  of  this  Act  may  bring  an  action 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or, 
where  appropriate,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  and  such  other  parties  as 
may  tie  necessary  to  afford  the  relief  sought 
Such  an  action  shall  be  given  priority  on  the 
Court's  docket 

(bl  Every  claimi  arising  under  this  Act 
shall  be  barred  unless  suit  is  filed  thereon 
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within    sixty    (lays    after    such    claim    first 
arises. 

(c>  The  riKht  lo  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  provided  under  subsection  (a)  does  not 
limit  or  restrict  the  right  to  Judicial  review 
of  any  other  determination  or  decision  made 
under  this  Act  or  such  review  aa  Is  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Constitution  or  any  other 
law  of  the  United  States. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  16  An  amendment  proposed  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  ef- 
fective from  the  date  specified  therein  or.  If 
no  date  Is  specified,  then  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  last  State  necesaary  to 
constitute  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  aa  provided  for  In  article  V. 
has  ratified  the  same 

SEVERABILITY' 

Sec  17.  In  the  event  that  any  part  of  this 
Act  be  held  unconstitutional,  the  same  shall 
not  necessarily  affect  the  validity  of  other 
sections  of  this  Act. 


By   Mr    JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 

Mr  Wali,op,  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr 

WiKTH.    Mr     Conrad,    and    Mr. 

DoMKNicn: 

S.  215.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  Impose  a  fee  on 

the  Importation  of  crude  oil  or  refined 

petroleum  products,  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

K.NKRGY  siKCI'RITY   ACT 

•  Mr  .JOHNSTON  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  joining  with  Senators  Wal- 
lop. Bingaman.  Wirth.  Conrad  and  Do- 
MENici  in  introducing  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Tax  Act  to  establish  a  variable  fee 
on  crude  oil  imports  The  fee  would  be 
phased  in  whenever  the  price  of  inter- 
nationally traded  oil  drops  below  $20 
per  barrel  and  would  equal  the  dif- 
ference between  $20  the  existing  world 
market  price  The  bill  provides  an  ad- 
ditional differential  of  $2.50  per  barrel 
for  product  Imports  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks,  creating  a  floor  price  of 
$22  50  for  those  products. 

In  today's  market  the  oil  import  fee 
would  not  be  collected  at  all.  But  at  a 
world  price  of  $18  per  barrel  of  oil,  for 
example,  this  fee  would  raise  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  in  revenues. 

More  importantly,  the  fee  would  en- 
sure the  viability  and  vitality  of  our 
domestic  petroleum  industry  and  re- 
duce our  ever  growing  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil. 

The  biggest  reason  today's  higher  oil 
prices  are  not  producing  a  commensu- 
rate level  of  new  activity  in  the  oil 
patch  is  the  widely  perceived  fear  that 
prices  will  gyrate  back  down  to  very 
low  levels,  perhaps  as  low  aa  single  dig- 
Its 

An  oil  Import  fee  to  help  maintain  a 
reasonable  floor  price  for  oil  would 
give  assurance  to  those  who  would  drill 
for  oil.  and  those  who  would  lend  them 
money  to  drill,  that  they  will  have 
some  downside  protection  against  that. 

It  is  a  way  to  provide  a  vast  amount 
of  incentive— in  the  form  of  longer 
term  stability  in  oil  pricing— and  do  so 
free  of  charge 


Mr  President,  during  1990,  our  nation 
imported  7  957  million  barrels  per  day 
(mmb'd).  This  amounted  to  46.9  percent 
of  domestic  deliveries  Prior  to  Iraq's 
invasion  of  Kuwait.  50  percent  of  these 
imports  came  from  OPEC  nations,  with 
25  percent  coming  from  the  Persian 
Gulf 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  our  domestic 
production  declined  in  1990  to  7.282 
MMB/D,  its  lowest  level  in  almost  30 
years.  The  1990  level  represented  a  5 
percent  decrease  from  domestic  pro- 
duction in  1989.  a  substantial  drop. 

According  to  the  Energy  Information 
Administration.  US  energy  consump- 
tion In  1989  was  81.281  quads,  the  high- 
est level  ever.  Consumption  of  p)etro- 
leum  products  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1990  averaged  16  93«  MMBD 

Moreover,  the  price  of  oil  has  been 
far  from  stable.  Oil  prices  hit  a  low  of 
$10  in  1986.  and  soared  to  over  $40  on 
October  9.  1990  This  instability  creates 
a  very  difficult  environment  for  the  do- 
mestic industry.  Our  domestic  oil  In- 
dustry needs  certainty  and  predict- 
ability. 

On  January  10.  1989.  President 
Reagan  approved  a  finding,  pursuant  to 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  that 
petroleum  imports  threaten  to  impair 
our  national  security  A  Department  of 
Commerce  investigation  had  found 
that  maintenance  of  U  S  access  to  suf- 
ficient supplies  of  petroleum  is  essen- 
tial to  our  economic  security,  foreign 
policy  flexibility,  and  defense  prepared- 
ness. 'Yet.  our  nation  did  little  to  ad- 
dress this  situation. 

Unfortunately.  Saddam  Hussein  has 
made  tragically  clear  the  importance 
of  oil  to  our  national  security  How- 
ever, we  have  the  means  to  preserve 
the  domestic  oil  industry  and  to  assure 
that  our  vital  interests  are  not  again 
endangered  by  reliance  on  oil  from  the 
Middle  East, 

We  must  act,  and  we  must  act  now  I 
believe  one  of  the  most  effective  rem- 
edies is  an  oil  import  fee.  such  as  that 
provided  for  by  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

Mr.  President,  1  urge  my  colleaigues 
In  cosponsorlng  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  appear  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  HKfijRD,  as 
follows: 

S.  215 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  Tmj:. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
curlty  Tax  Act". 

SEC 


Energy  Se- 


t.  fee  on  impokteu  crude  oil  or  re 

FLNED  PETR01J:1  M  PRODl'CTS. 

lai  Ln  General  SliMjiIp  E  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  relatlnK  to  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, and  certain  other  excise  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  addmg  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 


CHAPTER  hiy  IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL, 
REFINED  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS,  AND 
PETRC)CHEMICAL  FEEDSTOCKS  OR  DE- 
RI V. ATI  VES 

Sec   5886   Imp<3Sltlon  of  tax 
■Sec.  5887   Definitions. 
■Sec   5888   RcRlBtratlon. 
■Sec   5889   Procedures,  returns:  penalties. 
-SEC.  &8M.  IMPOSmON  OF  TAX. 

■■(ai  lMK>srnos  OF  Tax  In  addition  to 
any  other  tax  imposed  under  this  title,  an 
excise  tax  Is  hereby  Imposed  on— 

■•(1 1  the  first  sale  within  the  United  States 
of- 
"(A)  any  crude  oil. 

"(B)  any  refined  petroleum  product,  or 
"(Ci  any  petrochemical  feedstock  or  petro- 
chemical derivative, 

that    has    been    Imported    into    the    United 
States,  and 

"(2i  the  use  within  the  United  States  of— 
"(A)  any  crude  oil. 

"(B)  any  refined  petroleum  product,  or 
"(C)  any  petrochemical  feedstock  or  petro- 
chemical derivative,  that  has  been  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  If  no  tax  has  been  Im- 
posed with  respect  to  such  crude  oil  or  re- 
fined petroleum  product  prior  to  such  use 
"(b)  Rate  of  Tax  — 

■•(1)  Crude  oil —For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (1)(A)  and  i2)(A)  of  sutisectlon  lai  the 
rate  of  tax  shall  be  the  excess.  If  any.  of— 
■'(A)  $20  per  barrel,  over 
■•(B)  the  most  recently  published  average 
price  of  a  barrel  of  Internationally  traded 
oil. 

■■(2)  Rf.ki.nkd  I'vrTHoi.KC  m  cKoDrcT -For 
purposes  of  paragraphs  (luB)  and  (2kB)  of 
subsection  (a),  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  the  ex- 
cess. If  any,  of- 
"(A)  $22  50  per  barrel,  over 
"(B.I  the  most  recently  published  averaige 
inice  of  a  barrel  of  internationally  traded 
oil. 

"(3)  PETROOHF.MICAL  FF.EtlSTOCK  OR  PETRO- 
CHEMICAL DERIVATIVE  For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs ( 1 1(  C )  and  (2)(Ci  of  subsection  lai.  the 
rate  of  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the  rate  of  tax 
determined  under  paragraph  (2>  of  this  sub- 
section, except  that  barrel  equivalent  of 
crude  oil  feedstocks  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  petrochemical  feeil.siocks  or  petro 
chemical  derivative'  shall  be  substituted  for 
■barrel'  In  paragraph  i2i<Ai  of  this  sub- 
section 

■(4)  Fractional  parts  of  barrels  —In  the 
case  of  a  fraction  of  a  barrel,  the  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  lai  shall  l)e  the  same  flection 
of  the  amount  of  such  tax   imposed  on  the 
whole  barrel 
■■(c)  Dktermination  of  Average  Price  — 
"(1)  I.v  r.ENERAl.      For  purpo.ies  of  this  sec 
tlon.    the    average    price    of    Internationally 
traded  oil   with  respect   to  any  week  during 
which    the   tAX   under   subsection   lai   is   Im- 
posed shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  the 
first  day  of  such  week 

■■(2)  Basis  hf  determination.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  di.  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  shall  determine  the 
average  price  of  internationally  traded  oil 
for  the  preceding  4  weeks,  pursuant  to  the 
formula  for  determining  such  International 
price  as  is  used  In  publishing  the  Weekly  Pe- 
troleum Status  Report  and  as  Is  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
"(d)  LiABiLnr  yf)R  Payment  of  Tax  - 
"(1)  Sales  —The  taxes  imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)(l  I  shall  be  paid  by  the  first  person 
who  sells  the  crude  oil.  refined  petroleum 
product,  petrochemical  feedstock,  or  petro- 
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chemical     derivative     within     the     United 
Sutes. 

■■(2)  Use— The  taxes  imposed  by  subsection 
(aK2)  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who  uses 
the  crude  oil,  refined  petroleum  product,  pe- 
trochemical feedstock,  or  petrochemical  de- 
rivative. 

•SEC.  5887.  DEnNmONS. 

■For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

■il)  Crude  oil— The  term  crude  oil' 
means  crude  oil  other  than  crude  oil  pro- 
duced from  a  well  located  in  the  United 
States  or  a  possession  of  the  United  States 

•■i2)  Barrel  -The  term  barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons 

■■(3)  Reflved  petroleum  PRODUCT— The 
term  'refined  petroleum  product'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 3*5)  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  I15U.S  C   752(5)). 

■•(4)  E3CPORT  -The  terms    export'  and    ex- 
ported' Include  shipment  to  a  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes 
-SEC.  &8M.  REGISTRATION. 

■Every  person  subject  to  tax  under  section 
5886  shall,  before  Incurring  any  liability  for 
tax  under  such  section,  register  with  the 
Secretary 

-SEC.  S8».  PROCEDITIES;  RETLTINS;  PENAL'HES. 

■For  purposes  of  this  title,  any  reference 
to  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  5886  shall  be 
treated,  except  to  the  extent  provided  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  where  such  treat- 
ment would  be  inappropriate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  4986 
was  treated  immediately  before  its  repeal  by 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1988" 

"(bi  Conforming  amendment -The  table 
of  chapters  for  subtitle  E  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item 

■•Chapti;r  ,55  Imported  crude  oil.  refined  pe- 
troleum products,  and  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  or  deriva- 
tives". 

"(C)  DEDUCTIBILITY  OF  LMPORTED  OIL  TAX.— 

The  first  sentence  of  section  164(a)  (relating 
to  deductions  for  taxes)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  i5)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(6)  The  imported  oil  tax  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 5886" 

"(d)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendmenu« 
made  by  this  action  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  sales  and  uses  of  imported  crude  oil,  im- 
ported refined  petroleum  products,  petro- 
chemical feedstocks,  or  petrochemical  de- 
rivatives on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  • 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  Mr.  Johnston,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Energy  Security  Tax  Act. 
which  will  help  improve  our  energy  se- 
curity by  stimulating  domestic  crude 
oil  production. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
take  very  step  possible  to  encourage  all 
forms  of  domestic  energy  production, 
particularly  oil.  As  we  are  all  too 
aware,  today  in  the  Persian  Gulf  there 
are  roughly  one-half  million  United 
States  and  allied  troops  standing  ready 
to  defend  against  the  Iraqi  aggression 
which  threatens  one-third  of  the 
world's  oil  supply  and  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  proven  oil  reserves. 

It  is  sadly  Ironic  that  many  of  those 
who  oppose  our  defense  of  Kuwait  and 
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Saudi  Arabia  from  Iraqi  aggression  are 
also  opposed  to  taking  those  actions 
necessary  to  reduce  oiu"  foreign  energy 
dependence,  such  as  is  proposed  by  this 
bill. 

If  we  are  ever  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  and  insulate  our- 
selves from  supply  interruptions,  we 
must  take  affirmative  action,  not  just 
simply  wait  and  hope.  Delay  can  only 
result  in  reduced  domestic  production 
and  increased  imports. 

Day-by-day  domestic  oil  production 
declines.  Since  the  1973  Arab  oil  embar- 
go, total  U.S.  crude  oil  production  has 
fallen  by  nearly  2  million  barrels  per 
day.  a  20-percent  decline,  and  lower-48 
production  has  fallen  by  a  staggering 
40  percent.  Just  over  the  past  12 
months.  U.S.  production  has  fallen  by  5 
percent.  The  United  Statesd  now  pro- 
duces less  crude  oil  than  we  did  back  in 
1962. 

The  dramtic  fall  in  drilling  over  the 
past  decade  portends  an  even  more  sig- 
nificant production  decline  in  the  fu- 
ture as  older  wells  begin  to  play  out. 
From  an  all-time  high  rig  count  of  3,970 
in  1981.  only  984  rigs  were  in  operation 
last  year,  a  75-percent  decline.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  U.S.  proven  reserves  of 
crude  oil  fallen  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent over  the  past  decade. 

Despite  the  decline  in  domestic  pro- 
duction, we  consume  about  as  much  oil 
as  we  did  in  1973.  This  translates  into 
growing  foreign  oil  dependence:  from 
one-third  in  1973  to  nearly  half  today. 
Moreover,  most  analysts  predict  that 
by  the  year  2000  our  foreign  dependency 
will  reach  at  least  two-thirds,  if  not 
more. 

Not  only  does  our  foreign  oil  depend- 
ence jeopardize  our  energy  security,  it 
also  threatens  our  economic  well  being. 
'We  must  not  forget  the  economic  stag- 
nation, the  high  unemployment  rates, 
the  double-digit  inflation  and  the  soar- 
ing interest  rates  that  accompanied 
the  oil  shortages  brought  about  by  the 
1973  and  1979  international  supply  dis- 
ruptions. Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  spend  more  than  $150 
million  every  single  day  on  imported 
energy— $60  billion  per  year— and  that 
outflow  is  a  very  significant  drag  on 
our  economy.  If  we  had  consumed  do- 
mestically produced  energy  instead  of 
imported  energy,  over  the  past  decade 
we  would  have  saved  our  economy  $555 
billion,  wiping  out  two-thirds  of  our 
balance  of  trade  deficit.  As  a  result, 
the  dollar  would  have  been  stronger, 
interest  rates  would  have  been  lower, 
our  deficit  would  have  been  smaller 
and  our  economy  would  have  been 
stronger.  I  ask:  Can  we  really  afford  to 
spend  this  amount  on  foreign-produced 
energy? 

I  am  very  plea,sed  and  encouraged 
that  the  administration  has  under- 
taken the  herculean  task  of  formulat- 
ing a  national  energy  strategy,  and  it 
is  my  hope — and  expectation— that  it 
will  soon  be  completed  and  transmitted 


to  Congress.  That  is  why  on  January  9. 
1991.  Senator  Johnston  and  I  wrote  to 
President  Bush  urging  that  he  submit 
to  Congress  the  administration's  na- 
tional energy  strategj-  proposal  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  of  my  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  today  introducing  along 
with  Senator  Johnston  addresses  a  key 
problem  facing  oil  producers:  Market 
stability.  If  enacted,  this  legislation 
would  help  shield  U.S.  production  and 
producers  from  the  classic  tactic  of 
those  who  seek  to  monop)olize  a  mar- 
ket: Driving  out  competitors  and  elimi- 
nating competition  by  selling  far  below 
production  cost. 

The  bill  would  do  so  by  imposing  an 
excise  tax  on  imports  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  difTerence  between  a  base 
price  and  the  average  international 
sales  price.  The  base  price  would  be  $20 
per  barrel  for  crude  oil  and  $22.50  for 
refined  petroleum  products,  petro- 
chemical feedstocks  and  derivatives.  It 
would  not.  I  repeat  would  not.  impose 
price  controls.  Importers,  refiners  and 
producers  would  be  free  to  sell  their  oil 
at  whatever  price  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain in  the  market. 

Because  of  the  massive  expenditures 
necessary  to  bring  new  supplies  of  oil 
on  line,  some  modicum  of  market  sta- 
bility is  necessary  and  appropriate  if 
we  expect  domestic  producers  to  under- 
take exploration  for  and  development 
of  new  oil  supplies.  For  example,  it 
costs  on  average  $300,000  to  drill  an  oil 
well,  but  only  2  out  of  10  new  field  wild- 
cats and  exploratory  wells  prove  out. 

Price  expectations  are  also  particu- 
larly critical  for  retaining  marginal 
wells,  which  account  for  15  percent  of 
U.S.  oil  production.  The  United  States 
has  more  than  450.000  stripper  wells, 
which  on  average  produce  less  than 
three  barrels  per  day.  As  a  point  of  ref- 
erence, contrast  that  with  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's 588  oil  wells,  which  produce  an  av- 
erage of  10,000  barrels  per  day  each.  Is 
it  any  surprise  that  Persian  Gulf  pro- 
ducers are  able  to  withstand  price  falls 
that  bankrupt  domestic  producers'' 
Once  a  marginal  oil  well  becomes  un- 
economic to  produce  it  is  plugged  and 
abandoned,  and  will  never  produce 
again  regardless  of  how  high  oil  prices 
go  in  the  future.  It  is  for  these  mar- 
ginal wells  that  the  price  stability  af- 
forded by  this  legislation  is  critical. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  light 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  recent 
assessment  that  shortly  after  the  year 
2000  between  60  and  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  remaining  oil  reserves  in  the 
lower  48  States  could  be  shut-in  and 
lost  forever  if  today's  rate  of  abandon- 
ment is  not  reversed. 
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In  this  connection,  it  Is  Important  to 
note  that  this  bill  would  also  help  de- 
fend alternative  and  experimental  en- 
ergy sources— solar  photovoltaic  and 
oil  shaJe.  for  example— from  the  rav- 
ages of  wild  price  fluctuations,  just  as 
it  will  help  promote  conservation  for 
the  same  reason. 

Now,  if  the  International  price  of  oil 
were  established  solely  through  the 
free  market  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand without  manipulation,  there 
would  be  little  need  or  justification  for 
this  legislation,  but  It  is  not.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  world's  oil  supply  is 
produced  by  srovernment-owned  oil 
companies.  OPEC  is  a  consortium  of 
producing  countries,  not  producing 
companies,  and  the  worlds  largest  pro- 
ducer of  oil  is  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  have  all  seen  stories  on  the  night- 
ly news  of  OPEC's  quarterly  and  emer- 
gency meetings,  where  they  decide  to 
raise  or  lower  production  because  the 
actual  market  price  of  oil  is  different 
from  their  target  price.  And  who  can 
forget  that  the  1973  oil  shortage  wius  in- 
tentionally created  by  Middle  Eastern 
governments  as  a  result  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli war  Nor  can  producers  forget 
that  the  major  oil  price  decline  in  1986 
was  the  result  of  intentional  flooding 
of  the  marketplace  by  OPEC  producers 
in  order  to  extinguish  marginal  produc- 
tion and  alternative  fuels.  And  once 
having  done  so,  they  tightened  supply 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  ef- 
forts. 

Now  some  will  argue  that  this  legis- 
lation will  hurt  consumers,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. Promoting  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion will  result  in  the  replacement  of 
insecure  supplies  of  foreign-produced 
oil  with  stable  supplies  of  domestically 
produced  oil,  thereby  assuring  consum- 
ers reliable  supply  at  reasonable  prices. 
This  legislation  should  be  considered  to 
be  an  insurance  policy  against  future 
efforts  by  foreign  producers  to  manipu- 
late price  and  supply. 

As  policymakers,  the  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible to  looking  at  the  long-term 
needs  of  our  people  and  economy,  not 
just  at  what  is  cheapest  today.  Our 
long-term  economic  growth  rests  on 
the  three  legs  of  the  energy  stool:  ade- 
quate supplies,  reasonable  prices,  and 
market  stability  Take  away  any  one 
and  our  economy  falKs 

No  commodity  is  more  e.ssential  to  a 
modern  society  than  is  energy;  It  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  fabric  of  our 
society  just  as  it  is  a  principle  Ingredi- 
ent in  all  manufacturing  processes.  Yet 
It  is  taken  for  granted  at  least  until 
we  are  told  we  will  have  to  do  with 
less  The  1973  Arab  oil  embargo  and 
1979  Iranian  revolution  brought  that 
point  home  all  too  painfully  Unless  we 
take  action  now,  the  next  shortfall  will 
have  no  less  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic damage  than  the  two  during  the 


1970'8.   and   given   our  growing  foreign 
dependence  it  will  likely  be  far  worse. 

It  is  in  order  to  prevent  that  from  oc- 
curring that  I  am  today  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  I  hasten  to 
note,  however,  that  this  bill  alone  does 
not  constitute  an  energy  policy.  It  is 
but  one  part  of  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive package  that  both  the  ad- 
ministrative and  Congress  is  now  work- 
ing on  to  promote  the  production  of  all 
forms  of  energy — oil,  natural  gas,  coal, 
nuclear  and  coal-fired  electricity,  hy 
droelectric  power,  renewable  resources, 
as  well  as  others. 

We  now  face  a  choice.  We  can  act  to 
help  protect  our  future,  or  we  can  do 
nothing  and  place  our  energy  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eign producers  who  have  already  dem- 
onstrated that  they  have  their  inter- 
est, not  ours,  in  mind.  I  choose  the 
former,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise 

Mr  President,  it  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  am  today  cosponsorlng  this  leg- 
islation and  am  urging  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

EXHiBrr  I 
US.  Senate.  CoMMrrxEEON  Energy 
AND  Natural  Resources.  Wash- 
ington DC  .  .lA.vuARY  9.  isei. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC 

Deiar  Mr  PRESIDENT:  We  have  watched 
with  interest  and  anticipation  the  process 
that  has  been  underway  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  the  last  two  years  to  develop  a 
national  energy  strategy  (NES).  Extensive 
effort  and  resources  have  been  expended  by 
Administration  officials,  representatives  of 
affected  constituencies,  and  members  of  the 
public  In  seeking  to  formulate  the  NES  We 
applaud  the  progress  thus  far 

However,  we  are  concerned  that  presen- 
tation of  the  NES  to  the  102nd  Congress  and 
the  Nation  Is  In  danger  of  iielng  delayed  for 
several  months  Action  at  this  time,  we  be- 
lieve. 18  a  necessity. 

Legislative  proposals  and  Congressional 
debate  on  this  subject  are  at  this  time  both 
Important  and  Inevitable  We  Intend  to  be 
very  active  In  this  debate  and  U?  urge  consid- 
eration of  legislation  to  address  oil  import 
dependence  The  Secretary  of  Energy  has 
asked  that  we  withhold  Introduction  of  our 
own  legislative  proposals  until  after  you 
transmit  your  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992  We 
have  agreed  to  do  so 

Certainly.  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  for 
the  Administration  to  be  a  full  participant 
in  this  process  The  Administration  should 
t>e  playing  a  leading  role  In  helping  to  frame 
the  energy  debate  in  the  Congress  and  the 
nation  and  In  devising  appropriate  leglsla 
tlon  We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  you  to  per 
sonally  take  whatever  actions  are  necessary 
to  bring  the  NES  to  fruition  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  We.  of  course,  stand  ready  to 
assist  you  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in 
this  effort 

Surely,  now  Is  the  time  to  put  forth  our 
best  proposals  to  address  a  dependence  on 
!mport.ed  oil  that  has  led  us  to  the  brink  of 
war  We  have  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  They  expect  Intelligent,  decisive  ac- 
tion With  your  leadership  we  can  meet  that 
expectation. 

Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Wallop, 


January  15,  1991 

Minoritv 


Ranking 
Member. 
J  Bennett  JOHNSTON. 
Chairman 

•  Mr  BINGAMAN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Johnston,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Energy  Security  Tax  Act.  This 
bill  will  help  address  the  turbulent 
volatilty  of  crude  oil  pricing  and  en- 
sure the  continued  viability  of  our  do- 
mestic oil  Industry 

That  volatility  is  reflected  in  the 
wide  swing  of  crude  oil  prices  from  a 
low  of  SlOliarrel  in  1986  to  a  high  over 
SlObarel  in  October  1990.  This  instabil- 
ity leads  to  uncertainty  and  unpredict- 
ability. 

HACKOROINI) 

We  must  discard  once  and  for  all  the 
myth  that  free  trade  in  oil  is  possible 
and  that  market  forces  will  tell  us 
what  mix  of  energy  supplies  is  in  our 
national  best  Interest.  The  cold  hard 
fact  is  that  OPEC  controls  over  75  per- 
cent of  world  oil  reserves.  Saudi  Arabia 
alone  accounts  for  almost  26  percent  of 
world  reserves.  Iraq,  occupied  Kuwait 
and  Iran  account  for  29  percent  of 
world  reserves  The  bottom  line  is  that 
other  governments,  some  of  whom  are 
openly  hostile  to  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  whom  lie  in  highly  unsta- 
ble regions  of  the  globe,  control  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  oil  supply  and 
can  dictate  the  price  that  we  will  pay 
for  oil.  They  can  bleed  us  by  raising 
the  price  and  can  turn  around  and  keep 
us  dependent  by  lowering  the  price.  Do 
we  want  to  bet  our  future  on  the  hope 
that  we  will  remain  in  the  good  graces 
of  such  governments^  I  don't  think  so. 
We  must  assure  that  our  vital  Interests 
are  never  again  threatened  by  reliance 
on  oil  from  the  Middle  East. 

The  answer  is  to  institute  a  variable 
fee  on  crude  oil  Imports  Even  at  to- 
day's prices,  investors  are  reluctant  to 
commit  capital  to  the  development  of 
domestic  oil  and  gas  or  the  develop- 
ment of  alternatives  to  oil  for  fear  that 
oil  prices  will  retreat  as  quickly  as 
they  have  risen.  An  oil  import  fee  or 
mechanism  to  stabilize  the  price  of  im- 
ported oil  will  restore  the  stability 
that  is  necessary  to  revive  our  domes- 
tic oil  and  gas  Industry  and  to  launch 
the  alternative  fuels  industry. 

LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  we  Introduce  today 
would  impose  a  fee  on  imports  of  crude 
oil.  refined  petroleum  products,  petro- 
chemicals, and  petrochemical  deriva- 
tives The  fee  on  crude  oil  would  be  the 
difference  between  $20  and  the  price  per 
barrel  of  internationally  traded  oil. 
with  the  fee  staying  in  place  until  the 
price  of  oil  reaches  J20  The  bill  pro- 
vides an  additional  differential  of  $2.50 
per  barrel  of  product  imports  and  pe- 
trochemical feed  stocks. 

CONCLUSION 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  cur- 
rent conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we 
have  learned  that  we  must  have  a  na- 
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tional  energy  policy  that  lets  us  reduce 
our  dependency  on  foreign  oil  and  pro- 
vides a  stable  supply  of  reasonably 
priced  energy. 

The  centerpiece  of  that  policy  must 
be  action  to  help  maintain  a  reasonable 
floor  price  for  oil.  This  legislation 
would  accomplish  that  goal. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation.* 


By   Mr.   ROLLINGS  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr. 

Ford.   Mr.  Gore.   Mr.   Breaux. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 

Wirthi: 
S.  217.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  congres- 
sional intent  concerning,  and  to  codify, 
certain  requirements  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that 
broadcasters  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

FAIRNESS  IN  BROADCASTING  ACT 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Fairness  in 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1991.  This  legisla- 
tion reinstates  a  50  year-old  policy  up- 
holding the  important  notion  that  the 
public,  not  private  interests,  owns  the 
broadcast  airwaves-  a  p>olicy  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  entire  broadcast  regu- 
latory scheme,  a  scheme  which  broad- 
casters themselves  asked  us  to  create. 
This  policy,  the  fairness  doctrine,  is 
critical  to  the  continued  promotion  of 
the  public  interest  in  broadcasting. 

The  fairness  doctrine  evolved  out  of 
the  basic  premise  that  broadcasters  are 
licensed  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
This  regulation  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  scarcity  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  and  the  limited  number  of 
broadcast  channels  in  each  market,  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  competition  to  the 
broadcasters.  Because  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  channels  to  everyone  that 
would  like  to  operate  a  broadcast  sta- 
tion, those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
being  assigned  a  channel  have  sp)eclal 
obligations  to  operate  as  public  trust- 
ees. 

First  instituted  in  1949  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
[FCC],  the  fairness  doctrine  furthered 
the  public  interest  goal  of  ensuring 
that  a  diversity  of  viewjKDints  is  pre- 
sented over  the  nation's  airwaves.  It 
enabled  speakers  other  than  station 
owners  to  present  their  views  on  con- 
troversial issues.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fairness  doctrine  imposed  a  de  minimus 
burden  on  broadcasters.  We  now  have 
evidence  that  many  broadcasters  who 
opp-^sed  the  fairness  doctrine  believe 
that  the  doctrine  never  caused  them 
any  problems  in  the  past.  The  fairness 
doctrine  gives  broadcasters  great  flexi- 
bility and  discretion  in  fulfilling  its  re- 
quirements. In  other  words,  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  does  not  require  that 
broadcasters  provide  every  side  of  an 
issue  with  the  exact  amount  of  time  in 


precisely  the  same  period.  Instead, 
broadcasters  simply  must  ensure  that 
their  programming  taken  as  a  whole 
presents  issues  of  public  importance 
and  does  so  in  a  balanced  fashion. 

The  need  for  the  fairness  doctrine  has 
been  demonstrated  recently  by  efforts 
of  public  interest  grroups  to  gain  access 
to  broadcast  stations  to  present  view- 
points in  opposition  to  the  impending 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Everyday  the 
airwaves  are  filled  with  the  voices  of 
those  who  believe  that  we  should  go  to 
war  to  protect  Kuwait.  However,  there 
are  members  of  the  viewing  public  who 
feel  that  there  is  not  sufficient  cov- 
erage of  the  views  of  those  opposed  to 
the  war.  While  I  will  not  conclude  here 
today  whether  their  views  are  accu- 
rate, they  should  have  some  recourse 
to  ensure  that  all  viewpoints  are  heard. 
Without  the  fairness  doctrine,  they 
have  no  recourse. 

In  its  decision  repealing  the  fairness 
doctrine,  the  FCC  asserted  that:  First, 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  is  no 
longer  scarce;  second,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  broadcast  stations  and 
other  media  outlets  has  changed  sig- 
nificantly the  media  marketplace;  and 
third,  the  fairness  doctrine  has  a 
chilling  effect  on  broadcasters. 

The  evidence  does  not  support  the 
FCC's  conclusion.  The  contention  that 
the  spectrum  is  no  longer  scarce  is  ut- 
terly baseless.  The  greatest  battles  at 
the  FCC  take  place  over  spectrum,  be- 
cause it  is  in  such  short  supply.  Today, 
people  are  clamoring  for  new  spectrum. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  demand  for  avail- 
able spectrum.  In  fact,  my  colleague 
Senator  Inol'YE  and  Congressman  DiN- 
GELL  are  each  introducing  legislation 
today  in  their  respective  Houses  in- 
tended to  free  up  more  spectrum  for 
new  technologies.  The  support  for  this 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  last  year, 
indicates  that  Congress  recognizes  that 
the  Nation  is  suffering  a  severe  short- 
age of  frequencies.  The  additional  spec- 
trum to  be  made  available  by  that  leg- 
islation does  not  mean  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  glut  of  frequencies.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  new  frequencies  will 
be  completely  allocated  in  the  next  15 
years. 

Moreover,  with  the  advent  of  high- 
definition  television  [HDTV]  the  broad- 
casters are  concerned  about  the  avail- 
ability of  spectrum  for  their  uses  and 
now  assert  that  the  spectrum  is  scarce. 
Thus,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
far  more  people  who  want  broadcast  li- 
censes than  there  are  licenses  avail- 
able. Without  a  doubt,  there  are  far 
more  people  who  desire  to  use  the  spec- 
trum than  there  is  spectrum  available. 
The  FCC  claims  about  increased  com- 
petition are  also  not  well-founded. 
Even  though  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  gross  number  of  broadcast 
stations,  this  does  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  competition  exists.  In  fact,  it 
does  not.  Some  2,000  communities  are 


served  by  a  single  radio  licensee — or 
AM-TM  combination. 

The  FCC  assertion  that  new  video 
services  create  competition  is  simply 
w^rong  when  applied  to  the  issue  of  the 
fairness  doctrine.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  new  video  services  merely 
retransmits  other  broadcast  stations, 
or.  in  the  case  of  cable.  pro\'ides  no 
local  programming  on  a  regular  basis. 
Of  course,  some  cable  systems  have  a 
local  access  channel:  however,  that 
represents  only  one  new  voice  on  local 
issues.  Since  the  new  video  services  do 
not  originate  any  local  programming, 
they  cannot  be  considered  new  voices 
on  local  issues.  The  fairness  doctrine 
was  designed  to  give  members  of  the 
local  community  an  opportunity  to 
present  opposing  viewpoints  on  issues 
of  concern  to  that  community. 

Finally,  the  FCC's  contention  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  has  a  chilling  ef- 
fect on  broadcasters'  speech  is  equally 
meritless.  Many  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  imposes  an  obli- 
gation on  broadcast  licensees  to  air 
matters  of  public  importance  in  addi- 
tion to  requiring  broadcasters  to  air  an 
opposing  viewpoint  when  only  one  side 
of  an  issue  is  presented.  The  FCC  ar- 
gued that  once  the  fairness  doctrine 
was  eliminated,  the  American  public 
would  see  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
coverage  of  controversial  issues.  All  I 
have  seen  is  a  greater  desire  on  the 
part  of  broadcasters  to  put  on  enter- 
tainment programming  to  increase 
their  bottom  line.  I  have  not  seen  an 
increase  in  editorials  or  news  and  pub- 
lic affairs  programming. 

Furthermore,  this  argument  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  fairness  doctrine  was 
intended  to  protect  the  public's  first 
amendment  right  to  present  viewpoints 
on  controversial  issues.  The  fairness 
doctrine  permitted  those  who  do  not 
own  broadcast  stations  to  participate 
in  important  public  debates  and  a 
greater  range  of  Issues  upon  which  to 
make  informed  decisions.  For  the 
American  people,  the  fairness  doctrine 
was  crucial  in  protecting  their  right  to 
free  speech,  a  fxisition  taken  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Red  Lion  Broadcasting 
Co.  versus  FCC.  It  was  the  only  vehicle 
through  which  members  of  the  public 
could  respond  effectively  to  one-sided 
presentations  of  controversial  issues  by 
station  owners.  Of  course,  now,  without 
the  fairness  doctrine,  they  can  still  get 
air  time,  but  only  if  they  can  afford  to 
purchase  it  and  the  station  is  willing 
to  sell  it  to  them,  or  if  they  can  get  on 
alternative  media — if  any  exist — that 
genuinely  reaches  a  significant  audi- 
ence. Clearly,  the  fairness  doctrine  en- 
hanced speech  and  furthered  first 
amendment  rights. 

In  conclusion,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  all  of  my  colleagoies  to 
support  this  legislation  to  reinstat-e 
the  fairness  doctrine.  This  legislation 
is  critical  if  the  principle  that  broad- 
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casters  are  Hrensed  to  serve  the  public 
is  to  have  any  meaning 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
followa: 

S.  217 

Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejh 
reaentatives  ot  the  United  States  of  Amenca  in 
Cong'ress  Assembled 
SECTION  1   SHORT  TTTl-E. 

Thl«  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Fairness  in 
BroadiaatlnK  Act  of  1991  ". 
sEt:.  r  nNDiNca 

The  Contfress  finds  thatr— 

(li  despite  technological  advances,  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  remains  a  scarce 
and  valuable  public  resource; 

(2)  there  are  still  substantially  more  people 
who  want  to  broadcast  than  there  are  fre- 
quencies to  allocate. 

(3)  a  broadcast  license  confers  the  right  to 
use  a  valuable  public  resource  and  broad- 
caster is  therefore  required  to  utilize  that  re- 
source as  a  trustee  for  the  American  people. 

(4)  there  is  a  subelantial  governmental  in- 
terest In  conditioning  the  award  or  renewal 
of  a  broadcast  license  on  the  requirement 
that  the  licensee  ensure  the  widest  p<:>88lble 
dissemination  of  information  from  diverse 
and  antagonistic  sources  by  presenting  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  impor 
tance; 

(5)  while  new  video  and  audio  services  have 
been  proposed  and  introduced,  many  have 
not  succeeded,  and  even  those  that  are  oper- 
ating reach  a  far  smaller  audience  than 
broadcast  stations. 

(6)  even  when  and  where  new  video  and 
audio  services  are  available,  they  do  not  pro- 
vide meaningful  alternatives  to  broadcast 
stations  for  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
public  affairs; 

(7)  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  and  its  corollaries,  as  developed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  have  enhanced  free 
speech  by  securing  the  paramount  right  of 
the  broadcast  audience  to  robust  debate  on 
Issues  of  public  importance. 

(8)  because  the  Fairness  Doctrine  only  re- 
quires more  speech.  It  has  no  chilling  effect 
on  broadcasters,  and 

(9i  the  Fairness  Doctrine  (A)  fairly  reflects 
the  statutory  obligations  of  broadcasters 
under  that  Act  Ui  operate  in  the  public  inter- 
est. (B)  was  given  statutory  approval  by  the 
Congress  in  making  certain  amendments  to 
that  Act  In  1959,  and  (C)  strikes  a  reasonable 
balance  among  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  the  public,  broadcast  licensees,  and  speak- 
ers other  than  owners  of  broadcast  facilities 

SBC.  1.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  COMMLINICATIONS 

AtT  OK  ItM. 

Section  31.S  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U  S  C   315)  Is  amended  — 

il>  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)  through 
(d)  as  subsections  (b)  through  lei.  respec- 
tively; and 

i2i  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection 

•laiili   .K    tiroadcast   licensee   shall   afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  impor 
tance 

■•i2)  The  enforcement  and  application  of 
the  requirement  imposed  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  rules  and  poli- 


cies of  the  Commission  in  effect  on  January 
1.  1967.  Such  rules  and  policies  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorise  the  application  of  any 
criminal  sanction  pursuant  to  section  501  of 
this  Act  ■■  • 

•  Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  announce  the  introduction  of 
the  EmerRini?  Telecommunications 
Technolo^ries  Act  of  1991  This  bill  is  a 
revised  version  of  the  bill  I  introduced 
last  year.  S  2904  These  revisions  re- 
nect  substantial  input  from  the  admin- 
istration, the  Defense  Department,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal 
power  agencies,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  and  the  private 
sector 

I  believe  that  this  bill  goes  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  concerns  of  all 
these  parties  1  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
cided not  to  oppose  this  legislation  last 
year  as  a  result  of  the  changes  made  in 
this  bill.  I  am  also  pleased  to  be  able  to 
work  together  with  Chairmen  DlNOF.LL 
and  M.^KKliY  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, who  will  also  be  introducing 
this  bill  today  I  intend  to  move  this 
bill  quickly  in  this  session  of  Congress 
and  look  forward  to  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  issues  surrounding  the  use  and 
assignment  of  the  radio  frequency  spec- 
trum are  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  this  Nation's  technological  de- 
velopment. Last  year.  Businessweek 
magazine  recognized  the  significance  of 
these  issues  with  a  cover  story  entitled 
"Airwave  Wars:  The  Communications 
Spectrum  Is  Too  Crowded  So  How  Do 
We  Make  Room  For  All  Those  New 
Technologies'''  The  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Ad- 
ministration is  planning  to  issue  a 
major  report  concerning  spectrum  poli- 
cies in  the  next  couple  of  months. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  launched 
an  initiative  to  explore  the  potential 
for  using  certain  frequency  bands  for 
new  technologies.  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion testified  last  year 

The  availability  of  spectrum  also  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  performance  and  global 
competitiveness  of  one  of  our  major -and 
fastest  growing— manufacturing  industries, 
industrial  and  commercial  electronics 

There  is  good  reason  for  paying  all 
this  attention  to  the  issues  concerning 
spectrum  allocation.  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized that  the  greatest  potential  for 
technological  advance  over  the  next 
decade  will  be  in  the  area  of  wireless 
communications.  If  the  1980's  were  the 
decade  of  fiber  optics,  the  1990's  are 
likely  to  be  the  decade  of  wireless  tech- 
nologies. The  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture are  breathtaking 

Imagine  owning  one  personal  tele- 
phone number,  similar  to  a  social  secu- 
rity number,  that  will  follow  you  wher- 
ever you  may  travel— by  car.  by  train. 
by  airplane,  or  even  walking  down  the 
street     Imagine    taking    this    personal 


U'lephone  number  with  you  to  the 
Swiss  Alps  or  the  jungles  of  South 
.America. 

Imagine  receiving  compact  disc  qual- 
ity radio  signals  via  satellite  Or 
watching  television  programs  broad- 
cast directly  to  you  from  other  coun- 
tries Or  engaging  In  sophisticated  data 
communications  with  a  mainframe 
computer  while  sailing  across  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean 

These  technologies  may  all  become 
possibilities  within  the  next  one  or  two 
decades  In  fact,  some  observers  believe 
there  will  be  more  developments  in 
spectrum-based  technologies  in  the 
next  decade  than  there  have  been  in 
the  entire  history  of  spectrum-based 
communications  Without  available 
spectrum  to  convey  these  signals,  how- 
ever, the  public  may  never  be  able  to 
Uke  advantage  of  these  technologies. 

The  United  States  has  pioneered 
many  of  this  Nation's  spectrum-based 
technologies— from  broadcast  radio  and 
television  to  satellite  communications. 
This  aggressive  exploration  of  the  spec- 
trum has  spurred  economic  develop- 
ment and  enhanced  the  security  of  the 
American  people 

I'nfortunately,  the  L'nited  States  is 
now  paying  for  its  p;ist  success  Avail- 
able spectrum  for  new  technologies  is 
minimal  and  is  shrinking  fast  We  must 
search  for  alternatives  before  the  Unit- 
ed States  loses  its  leadership  position 
in  spectrum-based  technologies 

Almost  all  observers  agree  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  make 
full  use  of  a  substantial  number  of  fre- 
quencies. Of  course,  some  of  these  fre- 
quencies must  remain  clear  for  emer- 
gency and  public  safety  purposes. 
Other  frequencies,  however,  are  not 
used  for  emergency  services  and  could 
be  used  more  efficiently  by  the  com- 
mercial sector. 

For  these  reasons,  the  bill  1  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  transfer  200  mega- 
hertz of  the  radio  frequency  spectrum 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  com- 
mercial and  public  safety  users  This 
will  free  up  spectrum  for  new  tech- 
nologies. It  should  also  promote  re- 
search and  development,  since  labora- 
tories will  be  more  likely  to  develop 
products  if  they  know  in  advance  that 
spectrum  may  be  available  to  make  the 
technology  commercially  successful 

Of  course,  the  Federal  Government 
provides  many  essential  services  using 
its  spectrum,  including  for  military 
purposes,  drug  enforcement,  and  air 
traffic  control  This  bill  in  no  way 
seeks  to  downgrade  the  importance  of 
these  essential  services  But  the  future 
of  this  country's  telecommunications 
industry  will  depend  heavily  on  the 
availability  of  new  spectrum,  and  we 
must  take  the  proper  steps  today  to 
allow  ourselves  to  plan  for  the  future. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  con- 
tains several  important  changes  from 
the  bill  that  I  introduced  last  year.  The 
bill  increases  the  amount  of  spectrum 
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that  can  be  made  eligible  for  sharing 
from  20  to  50  percent.  It  removes  the 
arbitrary  limitation  that  such  shared 
spectrum  can  only  be  retained  for  use 
by  the  Government  in  geographic  areas 
that  cover  no  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  population.  The  bill  instead  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  guarantees  that 
the  maximum  possible  use  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  shared  spectrum  must 
be  substantially  less  than  the  potential 
use  made  by  the  commercial  sector. 

These  two  changes  were  made  out  of 
recognition  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  incur  significant  costs  in 
relocating  its  operations  to  new  fre- 
quencies even  if  the  existing  Federal 
Government  use  were  completely  con- 
sistent with  use  by  a  new  technology. 
The  Federal  Government  can  retain 
use  of  these  frequencies  and  also  rec- 
ommend them  for  reallocation  to  the 
commercial  sector  as  long  as  the  two 
uses  do  not  interfere  with  each  other, 
.^s  a  result,  the  Government  users  of 
this  spectrum  will  not  be  forced  to 
move  off  of  these  frequencies,  and  thus 
will  not  incur  those  costs. 

Further,  the  bill  makes  several  ref- 
erences to  the  need  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  into  account  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  reestablish- 
ing its  services  on  different  sets  of  fre- 
quencies when  deciding  which  200 
Megahertz  of  frequencies  to  rec- 
ommend for  reallocation.  Thus,  all  the 
Government  users  will  have  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  convince  the  secretary 
that  it  would  be  too  costly  to  move  to 
a  new  frequency  band. 

The  bill  also  adds  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Communica- 
tions and  Information,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  one  additional  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  advi- 
sory committee.  This  will  ensure  that 
the  needs  and  opinions  of  the  Govern- 
ment users  are  at  least  represented  at 
the  table  when  the  private  sector 
meets  to  consider  the  initial  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  These  Federal  Govern- 
ment representatives  would  not,  how- 
ever, retain  any  veto  authority  over 
the  recommendations  of  the  advisory 
committee.  The  bill  allows  the  private 
sector  committee  to  issue  opinions 
based  on  a  majority  vote,  not  a  unani- 
mous vote,  by  recognizing  that  dissent- 
ing views  can  be  filed. 

The  bill  extends  the  time  period  for 
withdrawal  of  certain  assignments  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  fre- 
quencies should  not  be  made  available 
for  use  by  the  private  sector  for  several 
years,  Wlien  issuing  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  reallocation  of  fre- 
quencies, the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
include  a  timetable  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  assignments  of  those  fre- 
quencies. This  section  replaces  the  pre- 
vious requirement  that  all  Government 
assignments  must  be  withdrawn  within 
6   months  of  the   receipt   of  the   Sec- 
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retary's  report.  The  new  provisions  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  withdraw  cer- 
tain assignments  and  cause  those  fre- 
quencies to  lie  fallow  awaiting  a  future 
commercial  use  that  may  not  occur  for 
15  years.  This  extended  time  period  will 
give  those  Government  users  greater 
time  to  move  off  the  frequencies  they 
are  currently  using  and  should  impose 
a  less  drastic  financial  burden.  This 
will  be  especially  helpful  when  the  fre- 
quency withdrawals  are  timed  to  occur 
along  with  the  natural  depreciation  of 
their  network  equipment. 

The  bill  leaves  to  the  Commission 
the  important  question  of  deciding  how 
these  new  frequencies  will  be  allocated 
and  assigned.  This  bill  expresses  no 
opinion  on  which  particular  members 
of  the  public  should  be  awarded  the 
right  to  operate  over  these  new  fre- 
quencies or  which  particular  uses 
should  be  made  of  these  new  fre- 
quencies. We  have  deliberately  avoided 
making  any  decisions  concerning  these 
matters.  These  decisions  are  precisely 
the  kind  of  decisions  that  the  FCC  was 
created  to  make.  I  would  only  like  to 
remind  the  Commission  of  the  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  need  to  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  minorities 
and  women  in  awarding  the  rights  to 
operate  over  these  new  frequencies. 

Finally,  the  bill  recognizes  that  these 
new  technologies  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  safety  services  as  well 
as  new  technologies.  Any  spectrum 
uses  currently  administered  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
will  be  eligible  for  these  frequencies. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
administration  and  the  private  sector. 
These  parties  have  demonstrated  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation  and  have 
made  honest  efforts  to  work  together 
in  shaping  this  bill.  The  opening  of  ad- 
ditional radio  frequency  spectrum  for 
new.  emerging  technologies  will  bene- 
fit all  Americans  and  is  fast  becoming 
a  necessary  priority  if  this  Nation  is  to 
remain  comp)etitive  with  its  economic 
competitors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  introduced.* 


By  Mr.  rNOU"brE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

HoLLiNGS,    Mr.    Gore,   and    Mr. 

Lautenberg): 
S.  218.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  additional  fre- 
quencies available  for  commercial  as- 
signment in  order  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  new  tele- 
communications technologries.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

E.VERGING  TELECOMMCNICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGIES  ACT 

•  Mr.   INOUYE.    Mr.    President.    I   rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Fairness  in 


Broadcasting  Act  of  1991.  This  legisla- 
tion reinstates  the  fairness  doctrine,  a 
principle  which  served  the  public  inter- 
est and  was  a  cornerstone  of  broadcast- 
ing for  almost  40  years.  The  fairness 
doctrine  is  a  specific  application  of  the 
public  trustee  concept  that  enhances 
speech  and  furthers  first  amendment 
principles.  It  is  a  reasonable  condition 
on  the  use  of  a  valuable  public  re- 
source, the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  has  served  to 
increase  speech  on  issues  of  public  im- 
portance. As  such,  it  is  no  more  than 
good  journalistic  practice. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  fairness  doctrine  requires 
broadcasters  to  afford  citizens  reason- 
able opportunities  to  hear  and  discuss 
issues  of  public  importance.  It  requires 
broadcasters  to:  First,  cover  issues  of 
public  importance;  and  second,  fairly 
reflect  differing  viewpointB  on  those  is- 
sues. The  fairness  doctrine  does  not  re- 
quire that  broadcasters  provide  every 
side  of  an  issue  with  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  time  in  the  same  time  pe- 
riod. Instead,  broadcasters  simply  have 
to  ensure  that  their  programming 
taken  as  a  whole  presents  issues  of 
public  importance  and  does  so  in  a  bal- 
anced fashion.  Thus,  in  the  real  world, 
if  a  licensee  aired  only  one  side  of  a 
controversial  issue,  he  or  she  has  to 
permit,  if  requested,  members  of  the 
public  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
present  an  opposing  viewpoint. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  today  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
in  1986  in  the  TRAC  case  that  Congress 
had  never  actually  codified  the  fairness 
doctrine  and  because  the  FCC  has 
taken  that  opportunity  to  repeal  the 
doctrine.  The  time  has  thus  come  to 
make  the  fairness  doctrine  an  explicit 
part  of  our  Nation's  communications 
law. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment and  actually  chills  free  speech. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Seventeen  years  ago.  the  Su- 
preme Court  unanimously  upheld  the 
fairness  doctrine  against  the  first 
amendment  challenge  in  Red  Lion 
Broadcasting  Co.  versus  FCC.  The 
Court  held  that  in  the  context  of 
broadcasting,  the  rights  of  the  viewing 
public  to  hear  contrasting  viewpoints 
on  issues  of  public  importance,  not  the 
rights  of  broadcasters,  are  paramount, 
and  that  the  fairness  doctrine  is  both  a 
permissible  and  effective  means  of  vin- 
dicating those  rights.  The  fact  that  fax 
more  people  are  willing  and  able  to  en- 
gage in  broadcasting  than  can  possibly 
be  accommodated  by  the  limited  spec- 
trum available  and  that  there  are  no 
genuine  alternatives  to  broadcasting 
for  the  discussion  of  issues  of  public 
importance  justifies  a  regulatory 
scheme  that  requires  licensees  to  serve 
as  trustees  and  obligates  them  to 
present  the  views  of  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded  from    the   airways.    Since    Red 
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Lion,  the  Supreme  Court  has  consist- 
ently '■eaffirmed  the  scarcity  and  pub- 
lic trustee  rationale,  while  upholdlnK 
regulation  of  broadcasters  ajfalnst  first 
amendment  attack. 
The  arKument  that  the  spectrum  Is 


in  the  1966  United  Church  of  Christ  de- 
cision: -The  Fairness  Doctrme  plays  a 
very  largre  role  in  assunni?  the  public 
resource  granted  to  licensees  at  no  cost 
will  be  used  in  the  public  interest." 
The  point  Is  fundamental;  Without  the 


1 3)  actions  necessary  to  promote  the  effi- 
cient us«  of  the  spectrum.  includlnK  spec- 
trum manaKement  techniques  to  promote  in- 
creased shared  use  of  the  spectrum  as  a 
means  of  increaslnK  commercial  access 

(bl  Rep<3RTs  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Communications  and  Informa- 


onirer  scarce  is  without  any  merit     fairness  doctrine,   there  is  nothing  to     tlon  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 


and  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  wide- 
spread support  for  legislation  I  intro 
duced  last  Congress  and  am  introduc- 
ing again  today  to  free  up  more  spec- 
trum for  commercial  use.  The  spec- 
trum scarcity  problem  has  become  so 
Intense  that  there  is  simply  no  more 
room  to  accommodate  new  tech- 
nologies, for  common  carrier  or  broad- 
cast purposes.  Even  the  FCC  Chairman 
has  recognized  the  problem  of  spectrum 
scarcity.  In  testifying  last  year  in  sup- 
port of  the  need  to  find  more  spectrum 
for  new  technologies,  he  stated  that 
"radio-based  innovations  *  *  •  are 
being  slowed  by  an  absence  of  available 
spectrum." 

Supporters  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
accept  that  it  may  impose  a  mild  bur- 
den on  licensees.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  burden  is  both  necessary  and 
minimal.  As  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
In  Red  Lion,  "[it]  Is  the  right  of  the 
viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right  of 
the  broadcasters  which  is  paramount." 
While  the  Communications  Act  limits 
the  rights  of  the  viewers  and  listeners 
by  excluding  speakers  from  the  air- 
waves. It  mitigates  this  damage  by  en- 
hancing speech  through  the  fairness 
doctrine. 

Past  decisions  of  the  Commission  and 
the  courts  have  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed the  scope  of  the  doctrine  In 
order  to  minimize  Intrusion  into  the 
editorial  'discretion  of  broadcasters. 
For  example,  in  determining  whether 
there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  the  FCC  did  not  monitor 
broadcasts.  The  Commission  only  acted 
If  it:  First,  received  a  complaint;  and 
second,  determined  that  the  complaint 
presented  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  vio- 
lation. Only  a  tiny  portion  of  com- 
plaints result  in  any  FCC  action. 

Thus,  the  doctrine  can  only  chill 
broadcasters'  speech  when  they  are  un- 
willing to  air  both  sides  of  an  issue.  In 
fact,  broadcasters  need  only  fear  the 
consequences  of  presenting  a  single 
side  of  an  issue  in  their  overall  pro- 
gramming. A  broadcaster  who  acts  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  his  or  her 
profession,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, since  it  is  only  applied  in  the 
most  egregious  cases  of  imbalance  The 
chill  argument  is  thus  an  attempt  to 
clothe  the  first  amendment  language  in 
an  economically  motivated  refusal  to 
fulfill  the  commitments  they  gave  in 
return  for  the  free  grant  of  a  valuable 
public  resource. 

Mr  President,  the  public  interest 
standard  ordained  by  Congress  for 
broadcasting  mean.s  that  licensees  are 
public  trustees  with  unique  public  re- 
sponsibilities   As  Judge  Burger  stated 


prevent  a  broadcaster  from  grossly 
abusing  the  public  trust  embodied  in  a 
broadcast  license.  If  the  legal  require- 
ment that  the  Commission  grant  li- 
censees in  the  public  interest  cannot 
prevent  such  use  of  a  broadcast  facil- 
ity, the  public  interest  concept  means 
nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  Congress  to  codify  the  fairness 
doctrine.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bipartisan  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

s.  218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrFLK. 

This  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Emerging 
Telecommunications    Technologies    Act    of 
1991" 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  tha^- 

(11  the  Federal  Government  currently  re- 
serves for  lt»  own  use.  or  has  priority  of  ac- 
cess to.  approximately  V>  percent  of  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum  that  is  assigned  for 
use  pursuant  to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934; 

<2i  many  of  such  frequencies  are 
underutilized  by  Federal  Government  licens- 
ees; 

i3)  the  public  Interest  requires  that  many 
of  such  frequencies  be  utilized  more  effi- 
ciently by  Federal  Government  and  non-Fed- 
eral licensees; 

(4)  additional  frequencies  are  assigned  for 
services  that  could  be  obtained  more  effi- 
ciently from  commercial  carriers  or  other 
vendors; 

(5)  scarcity  of  assignable  frequencies  for  li- 
censing by  the  Commission  can  and  will- 

(A  I  impede  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  new  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services; 

iB)  reduce  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  telecommunications  sys- 
tems; 

iC)  prevent  some  State  and  local  police, 
fire,  and  emergency  services  from  obtaining 
urgently  needed  radio  channels;  and 

(D)  adversely  affect  the  productive  capac- 
ity and  International  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  economy. 

(6)  a  reassignment  of  these  frequencies  can 
produce  significant  economic  returns;  and 

(7)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission should  be  directed  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

SEC.  3.  NATIONAL  SPECTRUM  PLANNING. 

<a)  Planni.no  ACTTVITIES.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Communications 
and  Information  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  meet,  at  least  biannually, 
to  conduct  Joint  spectrum  planning  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  Issues 

(1)  the  future  spectrum  requirements  for 
public  and  private  uses.  Including  State  and 
local  government  public  safety  agencies; 

(2)  the  spectrum  allocation  actions  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  those  uses;  and 


shall  submit  a  joint  annual  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Joint  spectrum  planning  activi- 
ties conducted  under  subsection  (ai  and  rec- 
ommendations for  action  developed  pursuant 
to  such  activities.  The  first  annual  report 
submitted  after  the  date  of  the  report  by  the 
advisory  committee  under  section  4(d)(4) 
shall  Include  an  analysis  of  and  response  to 
that  committee  report 

SEC.  4.  IDENTinCATlON  OF  REAIXOCABLE  FRE- 
QIEN(  lES. 
(a I  IDENTIKICATIO.N  REQUIRED -The  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  24  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  prepared  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  identifying  bands  of  frequencies 
that— 

(1)  are  allocated  on  a  primary  basis  for 
Federal  Government  use  and  eligible  for  li- 
censing pursuant  to  section  306(a)  of  the  Act 
(47  use   306(a)); 

(2)  are  not  required  for  the  present  or  Iden- 
tifiable future  needs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(3)  (»n  feasibly  be  made  available,  as  of  the 
date  of  submission  of  the  report  or  at  any 
time  during  the  next  15  years,  for  use  under 
the  Act  (Other  than  for  Federal  Government 
stations  under  such  section  305): 

(4)  will  not  result  in  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  are  excessive  in  relation  to 
the  benefits  that  may  be  obtained  by  non- 
Federal  licensees;  and 

(5)  are  most  likely  to  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  productive  uses  under  the  Act. 

(b)  MINIMI'M  AMOUNT  OF  SPECTRUM  REC- 
OMMENDED.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— Based  on  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  for  reallocation,  for  use  other 
than  by  Federal  Government  stations  under 
section  305  of  the  Act  (47  U  S  C  305),  bands  of 
frequencies  that  span  a  total  of  not  less  than 
200  megahertz,  that  are  located  below  5 
gigahertz,  and  that  meet  the  criteria  speci- 
fied In  paragraphs  iD  through  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a).  If  the  report  identifies  (as  meet- 
ing such  criteria)  bands  of  frequencies  span- 
ning more  than  200  megahertz,  the  report 
shail  identify  and  recommend  for 
reallocation  those  bands  (spanning  not  less 
than  200  megahertz)  that  meet  the  criteria 
specified  in  paragraph  (5)  of  such  subsection. 

(2)  Mixed  lses  permitted  to  be  counted  — 
Bands  of  frequencies  which  the  Secretary's 
report  recommends  be  partially  retained  for 
use  by  Federal  Government  stations,  but 
which  are  also  recommended  to  be  reallo- 
cated to  be  made  available  under  the  Act  for 
use  by  non-Federal  stations,  may  be  counted 
toward  the  minimum  spectrum  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  except 
thatr— 

lAi  the  hands  of  frequencies  count-ed  under 
this  paragraph  may  not  count  toward  more 
than  one-half  of  the  minimum  required  by 
paragraph  1 1 )  of  this  subsection; 

(B)  a  band  of  frequencies  may  not  be  count- 
ed under  this  paragraph  unless  the  assign- 
ments of  the  band  to  Federal  Government 
stations  under  section  305  of  the  Act  (47 
use.  305)  are  limited  by  geographic  area,  by 
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time,  or  by  other  means  so  as  to  guarantee 
that  the  potential  use  to  be  made  by  such 
Federal  Government  stations  is  substan- 
tially less  (as  measured  by  geographic  area. 
time,  or  otherwise)  than  the  potential  use  to 
be  made  by  non-Federal  stations;  and 

iCi  the  operational  sharing  permitted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  co- 
ordination procedures  which  the  Commission 
shall  establish  and  implement  to  ensure 
against  harmful  interference. 
(c)  Criteria  for  Identification.— 
(1)  Needs  of  the  Federal  Governme.nt — 
In  determining  whether  a  band  of  frequencies 
meets  the  criteria  specified  in  subsection 
(a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  - 

(A)  consider  whether  the  band  of  fre- 
quencies is  used  to  provide  a  communica- 
tions service  that  Is  or  could  be  available 
from  a  commercial  carrier  or  other  vendor; 

(B)  seek  to  promote— 

(1)  the  maximum  practicable  reliance  on 
commercially  available  substitutes; 

(11)  the  sharing  of  frequencies  (as  per- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)(2)): 

I  ill)  the  development  and  use  of  new  com- 
munications technologies;  and 

(iv)  the  use  of  nonradiating  communica- 
tions systems  where  practicable;  and 

(C)  seek  to  avoid— 

(i)  serious  degradation  of  ?'ederal  Govern- 
ment services  and  operations:  and 

(11)  excessive  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  civilian  users  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment services. 

(2)  Feasibility  of  Use— In  determining 
whether  a  frequency  band  meets  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection  (a)(3).  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  assume  such  frequencies  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  Commission  under  section  303 
of  the  Act  (47  U.S.C.  303)  over  the  course  of 
not  less  than  15  years; 

(Bl  assume  reasonable  rates  of  scientific 
progress  and  growth  of  demand  for  tele- 
communications services: 

(C)  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
reallocation  or  reassignment  will  relieve  ac- 
tual or  potential  scarcity  of  frequencies 
available  for  licensing  by  the  Commission 
for  non-Federal  use; 

(D)  seek  to  i.Tclude  frequencies  which  can 
be  used  to  stimulate  the  development  of  new 
technologies,  and 

(E)  consider  the  cost  to  reestablish  services 
displaced  by  the  reallocation  of  spectrum. 

i3i  Commercial  Use.  -In  determining 
whether  a  band  of  frequencies  meets  the  cri- 
teria specified  in  subsection  'a>(4),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider - 

lAi  the  extent  to  which  equipment  is  avail- 
able that  is  capable  of  utilizing  the  band. 

(B)  the  proximity  of  frequencies  that  are 
already  assigned  for  commercial  or  other 
non-Federal  use;  and 

iCi  the  activities  of  foreign  governments  in 
making  frequencies  available  for  experimen- 
tation or  commercial  assignments  in  order 
to  support  their  domestic  manufacturers  of 
equipment. 

(4i  Other  Uses.- 

I. A  I  APPLiCABiLrrv  OF  CRrTERiA— The  cri- 
teria specified  by  section  4(a)  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  met  for  any  purpose  under 
this  Act  with  regard  to  any  frequency  as- 
signment to.  or  any  frequency  assignment 
used  by,  a  Federal  power  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  that  assignment. 

iBi  Mixed  Use  ELioiBiLnr.— The  fre- 
quencies assigned  to  any  Federal  power 
agency  may  only  be  eligible  for  mixed  use 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  in  geographically  sepv 
arate  areas,  but  in  those  cases  where  a  fre- 
quency is  to  be  shared  by  an  affected  Federtil 


power  agency  and  a  non-Federal  user,  such 
use  by  the  non-Federal  user  shall  not  cause 
harmful  interference  to  the  affected  Federal 
power  agency  or  adversely  affect  the  reliabil- 
ity of  its  fwwer  system. 

iC)  DEFiNmoNS— As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "Federal  power  agency" 
means  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  West- 
ern Area  Power  Administration,  or  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

(di  procedure  for  identification  of 
Reallocable  Bands  of  Frequencies — 

(1)  Submission  of  preliminary  identifica- 
tion TO  congress."  Within  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which  makes  a  prelimi- 
nary identification  of  reallocable  bands  of 
frequencies  which  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  this  section. 

(2)  Convening  of  advisory  coMMriTEE.- 
Not  later  than  the  date  the  Secretary  sub- 
mits the  report  required  by  paragraph  (1). 
the  Secretary  shall  convene  an  advisory 
committee  to — 

(A)  review  the  bands  of  frequencies  identi- 
fied in  such  report; 

(B)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  bands  of  frequencies  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rinal  report  required  by  sub- 
section (ai.  and  (ii)  the  effective  dates  which 
should  be  established  under  subsection  (e) 
with  respect  to  such  frequencies: 

(C)  receive  public  comment  on  the  Sec- 
retary's report  and  on  the  final  report;  and 

iD)  prepare  and  submit  the  report  required 
by  paragraph  i4). 

The  advisory  committee  shall  meet  at 
least  monthy  until  each  of  the  actions  re- 
quired by  section  5(a)  have  taken  place. 

(3)  CoMPOsrrioN  of  Committee:  Chair- 
man—The  advisory  committee  shall 
include — 

(A)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Communications  and  Information,  and  one 
other  representative  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  designed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  representatives  of — 

(i)  United  States  manufacturers  of  spec- 
trum-dependent telecommunications  equip- 
ment, 

(ii)  commercial  carriers; 

(iii)  other  users  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum,  including  radio  and  television 
broadcast  licensees.  State  and  local  public 
safety  agencies,  and  the  aviation  industry; 
and 

(iv)  other  interested  members  of  the  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  uses  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum, 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  members  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  and  one  of  such  members  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  chairman  by  the  Secretary 

(4 1  Recommendations  on  Spectrum  Allo- 
cation Procedures.— The  advisory  commit- 
tee shall,  not  later  than  36  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Commission,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  containing  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  advisory  committee 
considers  appropriate  for  the  reform  of  the 
process  of  allocating  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  between  Federal  and  non-Federal 
use.  and  any  dissenting  views  thereon 

lei  Timetable  for  Reallocation  and  Limi- 
tation—The  Secretary  shall,  as  part  of  the 
report  required  by  subsection  lai,  include  a 
timetable  that  recommends  immediate  and 


delayed  effective  dates  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent shall  withdraw  or  limit  assignments  on 
the  frequencies  specified  in  the  report.  The 
recommended  delayed  effective  dates  shall— 

(1)  permit  the  earliest  possible  reallocation 
of  the  frequency  bands,  taking  into  account 
the  requirements  of  section  6t;  i; 

(2i  be  based  on  the  useful  remaining  life  of 
equipment  that  has  been  purchased  or  con- 
tracted for  to  ojjerate  on  identified  fre- 
quencies; 

(3.1  be  based  on  the  need  to  coordinate  fre- 
quency use  with  other  nations:  and 

(4 1  take  into  account  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  changing  to  different  frequencies  and  the 
benefits  that  may  be  obtained  from  commer- 
cial and  other  non-Federal  uses  of  the  reas- 
signed frequencies. 

SEC.  S    WITHDRAWAL  OF  ASSIGNME>rr  TO  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  STATIONS 

(a)  I.N  General —The  President  shall— 

(1)  within  6  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  report  under  section  4ia).  with- 
draw the  assignment  to  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment station  of  any  frequency  which  the  re- 
port recommends  for  immediate 
reallocation: 

(2)  within  such  &-month  period,  limit  the 
assignment  to  a  Federal  Government  station 
of  any  frequency  which  the  report  rec- 
ommends be  made  immediately  available  for 
mixed  use  under  section  4ibh2  , 

(3)  by  the  delayed  effective  date  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  under  section 
4(e)  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(4)  of 
this  section),  withdraw  or  limit  the  assign- 
ment to  a  Federal  Government  station  of 
any  frequency  which  the  report  recommends 
be  reallocated  or  made  available  for  mixed 
use  on  such  delayed  effective  date: 

(4)  assign  or  reassign  other  frequencies  to 
Federal  Government  stations  as  necessary  to 
adjust  to  such  withdrawal  or  limitation  of 
assignments;  and 

(5)  transmit  a  notice  and  description  to  the 
Commission  and  each  House  of  Congress  of 
the  actions  taken  under  this  subsection 

lb)  Exceptions  - 

(1 )  Authority-  to  substttute.- If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  a  circumstance  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  2  exists,  the 
President — 

(A)  may  substitute  an  alternative  fre- 
quency or  band  of  frequencies  for  the  fre- 
quency or  band  that  is  subject  to  such  deter- 
mination and  withdraw  lor  limit  the  assign- 
ment of  that  alternative  frequency  or  band 
in  the  manner  required  by  subsection  la-: 
and 

iB)  shall  submit  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  taking  the  action  described  in  subpara- 
graph '.Ai  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Com.merce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate. 

i2i  Grounds  for  substitution —For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ili.  the  following  cir- 
cumstances are  described  in  this  paragraph: 

(A)  the  reassignment  would  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize the  national  defense  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

iB'  the  frequency  proposed  for  reassign- 
ment is  uniquely  suited  to  meeting  impor- 
tant governmental  needs: 

(Ci  the  reassignment  would  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize public  health  or  safety:  or 

(Di  the  reassignment  will  result  in  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  that  are  excessive 
in  relation  to  the  benefits  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  commercial  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral uses  of  the  reassigned  frequency 

(3 1  Criteria  for  suBSTrrurED  fre- 
quencies.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  u).  a 
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frequency  may  not  be  subeUtuted  for  a  fre- 
quency idenUfled  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  i(&)  unless  the  sub- 
stituted frequency  also  nneets  each  of  the  cri- 
teria specified  hy  section  4(ai 

(4 1  Delays  in  implementation —If  the 
President  determines  that  any  action  cannot 
be  completed  by  the  delayed  effective  date 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  4(6).  or  that  such  an  action  by  such 
date  would  result  In  a  frequency  beln^  un- 
used as  a  consequence  of  the  Commission's 
plan  under  section  6.  the  President  may— 

(A)  withdraw  or  limit  the  assignment  t^ 
Federal  Government  stations  on  a  later  date 
that  Is  consistent  with  such  plan,  except 
that  the  President  shall  notify  each  Commit- 
tee specified  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  the 
Commission  of  the  reason  that  withdrawal  or 
limitation  at  a  later  date  is  required;  or 

lb:  substitute  alternative  frequencies  pur- 
suant to  the  provlsons  of  this  subsection. 

ic)  LiMrTATiON  OF  Delegation.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  au- 
thorities and  duties  established  by  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  delegated 

8EC.  «.  DISTRIBLTION  OF  FREQl'ENCIES  BY  THE 
COMMISSION. 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  President 
notifies  the  Commis-sion  pursuant  to  section 
5(a)(5).  the  Commiatdon  .shall  prepare.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Communications  and  Informa- 
tion when  necessary,  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  a  plan  for  the 
distribution  under  the  Act  of  the  frequency 
bands  reallocated  pursuant  to  the  require- 
menU  of  this  Act.  Such  plan  shall— 

(1)  not  propose  the  immediate  distribution 
of  all  such  frequencies  but.  taking  into  ac- 
count the  timetable  recominended  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  4(e),  shall 
propose— 

lA)  gradually  to  distribute  the  frequencies 
remaining,  after  making  the  reservation  re- 
quired by  subpariigraph  (B).  over  the  course 
of  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  years  begin 
nlng  on  the  date  of  submission  of  such  plan. 
and 

(B)  to  reserve  a  significant  portion  of  such 
frequencies  for  distribution  beginning  after 
the  end  of  such  lO-year  period. 

(2)  contain  appropriate  provisions  to 
ensure-- 

(A)  the  availability  of  frequencies  for  new 
technologies  and  services  In  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  section  7  of  the  Act  (47  U  S  C 
157 1,  and 

(B)  the  availability  of  frequencies  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  such  technologies; 

(3)  address  (Ai  the  feasibility  of  reallocat- 
ing portions  of  the  spectrum  from  current 
commercial  and  other  non-Federal  uses  to 
provide  for  more  efficient  use  of  the  spec- 
trum, and  iBi  innovation  and  marketplace 
developments  that  may  affect  the  relative 
efficiencies  of  different  spectrum  alloca- 
tions; and 

(4)  not  prevent  the  Commission  from  allo- 
cating bands  of  frequencies  for  specific  uses 
in  future  rulemaking  proceedings 

SEC.    7.    AUTHORTTY    TO    RECOVER   REASSIGNED 
EK£«il'EN<  ll3i. 

(a)  Althority  ok  pRl>(lDE.NT  -Subsequent 
to  the  withdrawal  of  assignment  to  Federal 
Government  stations  pursuant  to  section  5. 
the  President  may  reclaim  reassigned  fre- 
quencies for  reassignment  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stations  In  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(b)  Procedure     for     Reclaimino     Fre 

QUENCIE8.— 

(1)  Unallocated  FREQUENcrES— If  the  fre- 
quencies to  be  reclaimed  have  not  been  allo- 


cated or  assigned  by  the  Comml.sslon  pursu 
ant  to  the  Act.  the  President  shall  follow  the 
procedures  for  substitution  of  frequencies  es- 
tablished by  section  5(b)  of  this  Act 

(2)  ALLOCiTED  FREguENCiEs  — If  the  fre- 
quencies to  be  reclaimed  have  been  allocated 
or  assigned  by  the  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  follow  the  procedures  for  substi- 
tution of  frequencies  established  by  section 
5(b)  of  this  Act.  except  that  the  notification 
required  by  section  5(b)(1)(A)  shall  include- 

(A)  a  timetable  to  accommodate  an  orderly 
transition  for  licensees  to  obtain  new  fre- 
quencies and  equipment  necessary  for  Its  uti- 
lization; and 

(B)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  displacing 
spectrum  uses  licensed  by  the  Commission. 

(CI  COSTS  OF  RFX-LAIMINO  FREQUENCIF-8;  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS Ai-THORiZED  -The  Federal 
Government  shall  bear  all  costs  of  reclaim- 
ing frequencies  pursuant  to  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  equipment  which  Is  ren- 
dered unusable,  the  cost  of  relocating  oper- 
ations to  a  different  frequency  band,  and  any 
other  costs  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  reclaiming  of  the  frquency  pursuant  to 
this  section.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

(d)  EFFEcrr.E  Date  of  Reclaimed  Fre- 
quencies—The  Commission  shall  not  with- 
draw licenses  for  any  reclaimed  frequencies 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  President's  notifica- 
tion Is  received 

(e)  EFFECT  ON  Other  Law  —Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
othewlse  affect  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  secUon  706  of  the  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
606). 

SEC.  a.  definitions. 

As  used  In  this  Act; 

il)  The  term  -allocation  "  means  an  entry 
In  the  National  Table  of  Frequency  Alloca- 
tions of  a  given  frequency  band  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  use  by  one  or  more 
radlcx:ommunicatlon  services. 

(2)  The  term    'assignment"  means  an  au 
ihorizatlon  given  to  a  station  licensee  to  use 
specific  frequencies  cr  channels. 

(3)  The  term  •'commercial  carrier"  means 
any  entity  that  uses  a  facility  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
for  hire  or  for  Its  own  use.  but  does  not  In- 
clude Federal  Government  stations  licensed 
pursuant  to  section  305  of  the  Act  (47  U.S.C 
305). 

(4)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce 

(6)  The  term  'the  Act  "  means  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  i47  use  151  et  8eq.).« 


to    provide   mental    health   services   to 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

Mr  President,  I  feel  that  our  Na- 
tion's judicial  system  deserves  access 
to  a  wide  ranKe  of  behavioral  science 
and  mental  health  expertise  The  time 
has  come  for  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation that.  I  believe,  will  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

s  219 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rexntativea  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4247  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  after  "certified  pey- 
chlatrist"  and  Inserting  a  comma,  and 

12)  inserting  after  "clinical  psychologist.  " 
the  following  psychiatric  nurse  practitioner, 
or  clinical  nurse  specialist."*. 


By  Mr  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AKAKA): 
S.  219  A  bill  to  allow  the  psychiatric 
or  psychological  examinations  required 
under  chapter  313  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  offenders  with 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  psychiatric  nurse  practi- 
tioner or  a  clinical  nui-se  specialist,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS  BY  PSYCHIATRIC 
NURSE  PRACrrriONERS  OR  CLINICAL  NURSE 
SPECIAU8T8 

•  Mr  tNOUYE  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
allow  our  Nation's  psychiatric  nurse 
practltioners-clinical    nurse  special isLs 


By  Mr    DOLE  (for  Mr    Garn,  for 
himself,  and  Mr  Helmsi; 
S.J.  Res    37    Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  protection 
of  unborn  children  and  other  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
coNSTrrtrnoNAL  amenhment  on  the  rights 

OF  THE  INBORN 

•  Mr  GARN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plf-ased  today  to  join  with  some  of  my 
colleagues  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  protect  human  life  Januar>'  22.  1991. 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  legalizing  abor- 
tion. We  join  together  for  this  anniver- 
sary to  both  censure  the  Court's  error 
in  this  regard  and  to  mourn  the  deaths 
of  millions  of  unborn  children  who 
have  fallen  victims  of  it  It  is  my  con- 
cern for  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
human  life  that  leads  me  to  once  again, 
for  the  seventh  consecutive  Congress. 
introduce  this  amendment,  known  as 
the  human  life  amendment.  In  the  102d 
Congress 

The  amendment  states  that  "with  re- 
spect to  the  right  to  life,  the  word  'per- 
son' as  used  •  *  *  in  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution •  *  *  applies  to  all  human 
beings,  irrespective  of  Sige.  health. 
function,  or  condition  of  dependency. 
including  their  unborn  offspring  at 
every  stage  of  their  biological  develop- 
ment "  It  goes  on  to  specify  that  meas- 
ures necessary  to  prevent  the  death  of 
the  mother  should  not  be  prohibited. 

I  thank  those  in  this  body  who  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this  effort.  I 
appreciate  your  support  not  only  as 
colleagues,  but  because  it  is  a^ain  an 
indicator  to  me  of  the  support  among 
the  people  of  our  Nation  in  the  effort 
to  resolve  the  tragedy  of  abortion.  I 
commend,  as  well,  the  Individual  ef- 
fort*  of  several    of  my   colleagues   In 
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their  fight  to  protect  the  unborn.  I  also 
thank,  in  advance,  those  thousands  of 
citizens  who  will  descend  upon  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  next  week,  on  January 
22,  and  those  who  will  gather  through- 
out the  Nation  to  peacefully  protest 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  and 
mourn  the  violent  deaths  of  the  unborn 
that  continue  to  take  place  even  now. 
I  lend  my  voice  to  the  protest  and  call 
upon  you  in  this  Congress  to  join  with 
me 

In  my  readings  of  the  Constitution.  I 
have  never  found  an  all-encompassing 
right  to  abortion.  That  the  Supreme 
Court  erred  In  its  holding  in  1973  is  un- 
questionable. The  Court  assumed  for  it- 
self a  legislative  role  and  in  effect 
wrote  a  statute  governing  abortions  for 
the  entire  country,  a  statute  more  per- 
missive than  those  enacted  by  any  of 
the  50  States  before  them.  I  think  that 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  those  abortion  de- 
cisions are  the  most  criticized  of  our 
time. 

Medical  and  biological  science  teach- 
es unequivocally  that  new  life  begins 
at  conception,  not  at  birth.  Indeed, 
medical  advances  are  changing  the  way 
that  many  regard  life  in  the  womb. 
Surgery  has  been  successfully  per- 
formed on  fetuses  to  correct  medical 
problems  before  birth.  Premature  ba- 
bies are  being  saved  at  younger  ages. 
Doctors  and  others  are  acknowledging 
the  very  real  possibility  that  fetuses 
endure  terrible  pain  as  a  result  of  abor- 
tion techniques.  Additionally,  the 
moral  and  ethical  questions  of  respon- 
sibility and.  indeed,  life  must  be  ad- 
dressed for  babies  who  survive  abortion 
procedures.  Given  all  this,  can  it  be 
possible  to  say  that  a  viable  fetus  at  7 
or  8  months'  gestation,  who  is  eligible 
for  abortion  under  Roe  versus  Wade,  is 
not  human  or  alive  when  compared  to 
a  newborn  at  full  gestation. 

How  can  we.  as  civilized  people,  have 
such  blatant  disregard  for  the  value  of 
human  life  by  allowing  abortions  to 
violently  end  the  life  of  fetuses  at  up  to 
28  weeks'  gestation,  yet  if  a  baby  is 
born  prematurely,  even  as  early  as  24 
weeks,  medical  professionals  and  fami- 
lies rally  around  the  child,  making 
every  human  effort  possible  and  pray- 
ing for  a  miracle  to  save  the  child.  How 
does  the  value  of  life  change  so  dra- 
matically from,  literally,  one  moment 
to  the  next?  We  don't  protect  the  fetus. 
but  we  make  every  effort  possible  to 
save  babies  at  the  moment  of  birth.  A 
newborn  is  no  less  dependent  on  us  for 
its  survival  than  is  a  fetus.  Their  fu- 
ture, that  of  the  unborn  and  the  new- 
born as  well,  lies  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that 
steps  can  be  taken  in  this  Congress  to 
preserve  those  guarantees  found  in  our 
Constitution  and  to  protect  the  life  of 
our  unborn.* 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J,  Res.  38.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 
ognize and  commend  the  "Bill  of  Re- 


sponsibilities" of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

COMMENDING  THE  "BILL  OF  RESPONSIBIUTIES" 
OF  THE  FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  recognizes  and  commends 
the  Freedoms  Foundation's  bill  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Since  1949.  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  has  worked,  through  a  va- 
riety of  programs  and  activities,  to 
help  Americans  learn  more  about  their 
country— its  origins,  its  history,  its 
guiding  principles.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation is  expanding  and  refining  Its 
mission  in  an  important  way — to  help 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
unique  nature  of  American  citizenship. 

From  its  inception,  the  emphasis  of 
the  American  experiment  in  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  on  individual  rights. 
Because  the  creation  of  a  society  and 
government  with  this  emphasis  was 
such  a  radical  departure  from  what  had 
come  before.  the  discussion  and 
writings  that  accompanied  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution concentrated  on  these 
themes.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  rec- 
ognize a  corresponding  set  of  citizens 
responsibilities.  They  recognized  that 
the  long-term  success  of  the  American 
experiment  rested  on  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  balance  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

To  help  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  necessary  balance  between 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. Freedoms  Foundation  has  devel- 
oped, as  its  contribution  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution,  a  bill  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  nearly  2 
years'  effort  on  the  part  of  scholars 
from  throughout  the  United  States. 
under  the  direction  of  a  steering  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  of  Free- 
doms Foundation's  Board  of  Directors 
and  National  Council  of  Trustees,  in- 
cluding: Dr.  Mark  W'.  Cannon,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution:  Mor- 
ris I.  Leibman.  attorney;  Ursula  Meees; 
Robert  W.  Miller,  president  of  Free- 
doms Foundation:  the  Honorable  John 
J.  Rhodes,  former  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  and  the 
Honorable  Raymond  P.  Shafer.  former 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  recognizing  and  commending  the 
Freedoms  Foundation's  bill  of  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  In  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows: 


S.J  Res.  38 

WTiereas,  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
cently celebrated  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Presidency  and  Congress  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  "We  the  People"  did  ordain  and 
establish  a  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity:  and 

\^'hereas.  the  United  States  of  America  pre- 
pares to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  on  December  16.  1991:  and 

WTiereas.  the  Bill  of  Rights  stili  guarantees 
our  liberties  nearly  200  years  after  its  ratifi- 
cation and  continues  to  assure  the  Constitu- 
tional rights  of  "We  the  People":  and 

Whereas,  rights  and  responsibilities  are 
mutual  and  inseparable.  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge  has  offered  a  Bill  of 
Responsibilities"  to  commemorate  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  urge 
all  Americans  to  accept  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities in  order  to  secure  and  expand 
our  freedom  as  individual  member?  of  a  free 
society: 

il  1  To  be  fully  responsible  for  our  own  ac- 
tions and  for  the  consequences  of  those  ac- 
tions, 

i2i  To  respect  the  rights  and  beliefs  of  oth- 
ers. 

(3)  To  give  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
help  to  others. 

i4  I  To  do  our  best  to  meet  our  own  and  our 
families'  needs 

(5 1  To  respect  and  obey  the  laws, 

i6i  To  respect  the  property  of  others,  both 
private  and  public, 

(7)  To  share  with  others  our  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  and  obligations  of  freedom 

(8i  To  participate  constructively  in  the  Na- 
tion's political  life, 

i9i  To  help  freedom  survive  by  assuming 
personal  responsibility  for  its  defense, 

liO)  To  respect  the  rights  and  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  on  which  our  liberty  rests 
and  our  democracy  depends.  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o<  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  Vnned  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes and  commends  the  "Bill  of  Responsibil- 
ities" of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  and  urges  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  embrace  these  princples  as  a  model 
of  responsible  American  citizenship. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J,  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  September  1991.  as 
"National  Awareness  Month  for  Chil- 
dren With  Cancer  ":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

.NATIONAL  AWARENESS  MONTH  FOR  CHILDREN 
WITH  CANCER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  resolution 
which  designates  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1991  as  "National  Awareness  Month 
for  Children  With  Cancer." 

Cancer  causes  more  than  10  percent 
of  all  deaths  among  children  in  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  1 
and  14.  It  is  second  only  to  accidents  as 
the  leading  cause  of  death  in  this  age 
group. 

Families  confronted  with  childhood 
cancer  face  one  of  the  most  difficult 
experiences  they  will  ever  know.  These 
families  both  need  and  deser\'e  the  best 
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medical  and  emotional  support  we  can 
provide  Kvery  family  touched  by 
childhood  cancer  needs  the  patience 
and  understanding:  of  it«  friends.  nelt?h- 
bors,  teachers,  and  cUnxy  Parents 
need  the  support  and  <  i)mp<u*sion  of 
their  employers,  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  younK  cancer  patients  need  spe- 
cial attention—not  only  at  home,  but 
also  at  school. 

In  recent  years,  our  Nation  has  made 
unprecedented  proffress  in  the  flKht 
against  cancer  Fortunately,  dramatic 
profrresa  has  been  made  In  the  early  dl- 
aKnosis  and  treatment  of  childhood 
cancers.  The  number  of  children  who 
die  from  cancer  has  declined  by  ap- 
proximately one-third  since  197S— a  sig- 
nificant chanKe  over  a  relatively  short 
span  of  time 

Many  private  sector  orsranizatlons 
and  Government  aRencies  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  our  Nation's  progress  in 
the  fight  against  childhood  cancer.  The 
National  Cancer  Institute  [NCI],  part 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  is  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernments  principal  agency  for  cancer 
research  Members  of  the  NCI's  pedi- 
atric branch  and  pediatric  oncologists 
at  universities  and  research  institutes 
throughout  the  country  are  working 
tirelessly  to  develop  Improved  methods 
for  diagnosing  and  treating  children 
with  cancer 

Scores  of  other  national  and  local 
health  care  organizations  and  chari- 
table associations  play  a  vital  role  in 
supporting  such  cancer  research.  These 
organizations  also  help  young  patients 
and  their  parents  cope  with  the  emo- 
tional and  financial  stress  caused  by 
cancer  treatment,  and  their  efforts  de- 
serve our  praise  and  support.  Through 
the  generosity  of  these  groups,  children 
suffering  from  cancer  may  be  able  to 
sp»'nd  time  at  a  special  summer  camp 
or  realize  a  heartfelt  dream,  they  and 
their  parenUs  may  receive  free  air  trav- 
el for  treatment;  or  parents  may  bene- 
fit from  low-cost  lodging  while  their 
children  obtain  care  far  from  home. 
Across  the  United  States,  concerned 
Americans  have  rallied  to  help  young 
cancer  patients  and  their  families  by 
founding  and  supporting  wonderful  pro- 
grams like  these. 

In  closing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  cosponsorlng  this  worthy 
resolution  which  alms  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  opportunities  for  preven- 
tion, early  detection,  and  successful 
treatment  of  cancer  when  it  strikes  our 
children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  test  of  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Rkc'ORI) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8  J  Res  39 
Whereas  cancer  causes  more  than  10  per- 
cent  of  all    deaths   amoriK   children    in    the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  1  and  10. 


Whereas  cancer  Is  second  only  to  accidents 
as  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  children  In 
thai  atce  group; 

Whereas  families  that  have  a  child  cancer 
victim  encounter  one  of  life's  most  tragic  ex- 
periences; 

Whereas  parents  of  children  suffering  from 
cancer  need  the  support  and  compassion  of 
their  employers,  and  the  siblings  of  such 
children  need  special  attention  at  home  and 
in  school; 

Whereas  dramatic  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  can- 
cer in  children. 

Whereas  the  number  of  children  who  die 
each  year  from  cancer  has  decreased  by  ap- 
proximately one-third  since  1973: 

Whereas  private  sector  ortfanliatlons  and 
Kovernment  agencies  have  been  responsible 
for  significant  progress  in  the  fight  against 
cancer  in  children;  and 

Whereas  these  organizations  and  agencies, 
which  help  children  suffering  from  cancer 
and  their  families  cope  with  the  emotional 
and  financial  stress  caused  by  cancer  treat- 
ment, are  worthy  of  praise  and  support:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  Amerua  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  September.  1991,  Is 
designated  as  'National  Awareness  Month 
for  Children  with  Cancer  ".  and  the  President 
Is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Septem- 
ber 8.  1991.  and  ending  on  September  14, 
1991,  as  -'National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  COLLBOE8 
WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  Introduce  a 
joint  resolution  which  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  8.  1991.  through 
September  14.  1991.  as  "National  His- 
torically Black  Colleges  Week." 

This  year  represents  the  9th  consecu- 
tive year  that  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  sponsor  legislation  honoring  the  his- 
torically black  colleges  of  our  country 

The  6th  of  the  107  historically  black 
colleges,  namely  Allen  University, 
Benedict  College.  Clanin  College. 
South  Carolina  State  College.  Morris 
College,  and  Voorhees  College,  are  lo- 
cated In  my  home  State  These  colleges 
are  vital  to  the  higher  education  sys- 
tem of  South  Carolina.  They  have  pro- 
vided thousands  of  economically  dis- 
advantaged young  people  with  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation 

Mr  President,  hundred?  of  thousands 
of  young  .■\mericans  have  received 
quality  educations  at  these  107  schools 
These  institutions  have  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished history  of  providing  the 
training  necessary  for  participation  in 
a  rapidly  changing  society.  Histori- 
cally black  colleges  offer  to  our  <:lti- 
zens  a  variety  of  currlculums  and  pro- 
grams through  which  young  people  de- 


velop skills  and  talents,  thereby  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  continued  so- 
cial progress 

Recent  statistics  show  that  histori- 
cally black  colleges  and  universities 
ha.-e  graduated  60  percent  of  the  black 
pharmacists  in  the  Nation.  40  percent 
of  the  black  attorneys.  50  percent  of 
the  black  engineers.  75  percent  of  the 
black  military  officers,  and  80  percent 
of  the  black  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Mr  President,  as  this  resolution  Is 
introduced,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
1991  is  the  year  Congress  begins  consid- 
eration of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  This  act  has 
greatly  benefited  historically  black 
colleges  over  the  years  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  reauthorization  debate 

Mr.  President,  through  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution.  Congress  can  re- 
affirm its  support  for  historically 
black  colleges,  and  appropriately  rec- 
ognize their  important  contributions 
to  our  Nation.  I  look  forward  to  the 
speedy  passage  of  this  joint  resolution. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  joint  resolution  appear  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcohi).  as  follows: 

S  J    Res  40 
Whereas  there  are   107   Historically   Black 
ColleKes    and    Universities    in    the    United 
States, 

Whereas  such  colleges  and  unlversllles  pro- 
vide the  quality  education  so  essential  to 
full  participation  In  a  complex,  highly  tech- 
nological society: 

Whereas  black  college,"  and  universities 
have  a  rich  heritage  and  have  played  a 
prominent  role  in  American  history. 

Whereas  such  institutions  have  allowed 
many  underprivileged  .iludents  to  attain 
their  full  potential  through  higher  edu- 
cation: and 

Whereas  the  achievements  and  goals  of  the 
Historically  Black  Colleges  are  dP8en.'lng  of 
national  recognition   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nitcd  States  ol  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  com- 
mencing September  8,  1991.  and  ending  on 
September  14,  1991,  Is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Hlsuirlcally  Black  Colleges  Week" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  U)  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  interested  groups  to  obeerve  such 
week  wuh  appropriate  ceremonies,  activi- 
ties, and  programs,  thereby  demonstrating 
support  for  Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  In  the  United  SUtes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  1 
At  the  request  of  Mr  MrrcHELL.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  BRADLEY),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr  Pell],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr  BENTSEN]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service- 
connei  ted  disabilities  and  the  rates  of 


dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  survivors  of  those  who  died 
from  service-connected  disabilities:  to 
provide  for  independent  scientific  re- 
view of  the  available  scientific  evi- 
dence regarding  the  health  effects  of 
exposure  to  certain  herbicide  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1, 
supra 

8.  2 

.^t  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE],  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  national  education 
goals,  to  establish  a  National  Council 
on  Educational  Goals  and  an  Academic 
Report  Card  to  measure  progress  on 
the  goals,  and  to  promote  literacy  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

.^    8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOLE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr  Bond]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  8,  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  jxr- 
formlng  certain  acts  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws  for  individuals  perform- 
ing services  as  part  of  the  Desert 
Shield  operation. 

At  the  request  of  Mr  LEVIN,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  8,  supra. 
s,  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HELMS],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Peix]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  9,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
foreign  aid  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  countries  in  transition  from 
communism  to  democracy. 

S    10 

.^t  the  request  of  Mr.  DOLE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr  Craig],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  10.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
.Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings  test  over 
a  5-year  period  for  individuals  who 
have  attained  retirement  age.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  12 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Dankorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  12.  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  ensure 
carriage  on  cable  television  of  local 
news  and  other  programming  and  to  re- 
store the  right  of  local  regulatory  au- 
thorities to  regulate  cable  television 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8    24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 


kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKi]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  make  permanent  the  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  educational  as- 
sistance provided  to  employees, 
s.  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byhd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  55.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  .A.ct  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation based  on  participation  in  labor 
disputes, 

.■-  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  66,  a  bill  to  make  the  65  miles-per- 
hour  speed  limit  demonstration  project 
permanent  and  available  to  any  State. 
s.  as 

.■^t  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  88, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  de- 
duction for  health  insurance  costs  for 
self-employed  individuals, 
s.  as- 

.^t  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  89. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  permanently  increase 
the  deductible  health  insurance  costs 
for  self-employed  individuals. 

S.  99 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  99.  a  bill 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  certain  Executive  Officers 
corresponding  to  the  percentage  reduc- 
tion of  the  pay  of  Federal  employees 
who  are  furloughed  or  otherwise  have  a 
reduction  of  pay  resulting  from  a  se- 
questration order. 

R.   101 

.■\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  101,  a  bill  to  mandate  a 
balanced  budget,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt,  to  protect 
retirement  funds,  to  require  honest 
budgetary  accounting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  167,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
permanently  extend  qualified  mortgage 
bonds. 

SKNATE  JOINT  RESOLLTIG.N  (< 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtTiMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
M.\CK]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  9,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion  proposing  an   amendment    to   the 


Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget. 

SEINATE  JOINT  RE8OLLTI0N  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncuLSKi],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pryor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 21,  a  joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  should  utilize 
the  statistical  correction  methodology 
to  achieve  a  fair  and  accurate  1990  Cen- 
sus. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  E.NERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  an  oversight  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  is  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  U.S.  national  energy  policy 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day. February  6,  1991,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  366  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  DC 
Witnesses  will  testify  by  invitation 
only. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  wTitten  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  364  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington.  DC  20510 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-2383. 

COMMFTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  has  postponed  the  two 
field  hearings  that  were  to  be  held  in 
Hartford,  CT.  on  January  17  and  18 
1991.  For  further  information,  please 
call  Ken  Glueck  of  Senator 
Lieberman's  office  at  224--MM1,  or  Laura 
Lecky  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
3099. 


ADDITIONAL  STATE.MENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANNY  BARKER.  RE- 
CIPIENT OF  NEA  1991  AMERICAN 
JAZZ  MASTERS  FELLOWSHIP 
AWARD 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  announced  the  recipients 
of  the  1991  American  Jazz  Masters  Fel- 
lowship .\ward.  This  award  is  given  to 
individual  artists  each  year  in  recogmi- 
tion  of  their  contribution  to  jazz  in  the 
African-American  tradition.  This  year. 
four  individuals  were  honored,  includ- 
ing Danny  Barker,  a  native  of  New  Or- 
leans. In  selecting  Mr.  Barker  to  re- 
ceive this  award,  the  nominating  panel 
cited  his  outstanding  talent,  his  com- 
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mltment  to  IntrodutinK  youth  to  jazz, 
his  efforts  at  preservinK  jazz  traditions 
and  his  ongoing  contributions  to  New 
Orleans  jazz.  In  my  opinion,  the  panel 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 

Mr.  Barker  waii  bom  in  1909  to  the 
musically  inclined  Eiarbann  family  of 
New  Orleans.  He  learned  how  to  play 
the  clarinet,  ukelele.  and  banjo  from 
his  grandfather.  Isadore  Barbarln,  lead- 
er of  the  New  Orleans  Onward  Brass 
Band.  His  uncles.  Paul  and  Louis 
Barbarln  taught  him  to  play  the 
drums.  In  time,  his  instruments  of 
preference  became  the  guitar  and 
banjo. 

During  his  career,  Mr  Barker  devel- 
oped a  reputation  as  a  rhythm  player 
and  performed  with  many  legendary 
jazz  artists,  such  as  Willie  Pajeaud. 
Louis  Armstrong.  Jelly  Roll  Morton. 
Lee  Collins,  and  David  .Jones.  In  the 
1930's,  he  settled  in  New  York  City 
where  he  collaborated  with  jazz  greats 
such  as  Sidney  Bechet,  Cab  Calloway. 
Lucky  Milinder.  Benny  Carter,  and 
Fess  Williams 

In  1965.  Mr  Barker  returned  to  New 
Orleans  to  continue  his  musical  career 
and  to  serve  as  assistant  curator  of  the 
New  Orleans  Jazz  Museum  Recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  instill  in  children  an 
Identity  and  appreciation  for  jazz,  he 
formed  the  Fairview  Baptist  Church 
Brass  Band  and  a  group  known  as 
'•Danny's  Kids,"  an  organization  which 
takes  children  off  the  streets  of  New 
Orleans  and  teaches  them  to  play 
music  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

While  Mr.  Barker  plays  a  variety  of 
jazz  styles.  Including  blues,  traditional, 
New  Orleans  style  and  1920's  Harlem 
Renaissance  1930s  62nd  Street  Big 
Band  Swing,  he  is  particularly  known 
for  fusing  the  New  Orleans  sound  with 
characteristic  rhythms  of  the  Carib- 
bean His  music  often  includes  Creole 
folk  melodies  which  are  related  to  clas- 
sic jazz 

Today.  Mr  Barker  is  semiretlred; 
however,  he  continues  to  be  an  active 
force  in  continuing  the  black  Jazz  tra- 
ditions of  New  Orleans  music  Just  last 
year,  he  testified  before  the  Senate  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
on  the  need  to  establish  a  new  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System  in  New  Org- 
ans to  preserve  and  interpret  the  orl 
gin,  development  and  progression  of 
Jazz  in  the  United  States  His  testi- 
mony discussed  the  need  to  provide 
youth  with  an  identity  Mr  Elarker 
feels  that  jazz  music  provides  such  an 
Identity  to  many  children  and  presents 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  recognize 
their  individual  talents  and  potential 

In  closing.  Mr  President.  Danny 
Barker  has  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the 
history  and  development  of  that  unitjue 
American  musical  form  known  as  jazz 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  join  with  me  in  offering  him 
our  gratitude  and  congratulations  • 


THE  «2n  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR 
•  Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  President,  on 
January  21,  1991.  we  will  commemorate 
the  62d  anniversary  of  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.'s  birth  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation  enacted  in  1983  which 
authorized  the  national  observance  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  birthday 
holiday.  I  am  very  pleased  to  once 
again  rise  to  recognize  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  leaders  in  the  ongoing 
struggle  to  achieve  full  equality  for  all 
our  citizens.  I  am  also  pleased  to  note 
that  my  State  of  Maryland  has  cele- 
brated January  15.  the  actual  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ,  as  a  legal 
holiday  since  1974 

Since  1955.  when  in  Montogmery.  AL, 
Dr  King  became  a  national  hero  and 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  until  his  tragic  death 
In  Memphis.  TN  in  1968.  Martin  Luther 
King  made  an  extraodinary  contribu- 
tion to  the  evolving  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. His  courageous  stands  and 
unyielding  belief  in  the  tenent  of  non- 
violence reawakened  out  Nation  to  the 
injustice  and  discrimination  which 
continued  to  enactment  of  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  14th  and  15th  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution 

The  holiday  we  will  observe  on  Mon- 
day. January  21.  will  serve  to  remind 
us  of  the  Imporunce  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  dream  which  he  articulated  so 
dramatically  in  August  1963,  in  the 
march  on  Washington  speech  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial: 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hlllg  of  Georgia,  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
sons  of  former  slave  owners  will  be  able  to 
8lt  down  together  at  the  table  of  brotherhood 
•  *  *  I  have  a  dream  that  my  four  little  chil- 
dren will  one  day  live  in  a  nation  where  they 
will  not  be  Judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin 
but  by  the  content  of  their  character 

Twenty-three  years  after  his  death, 
we  are  still  working  toward  the  fru- 
ition of  Dr  Kings  dreams  Our  na- 
tional celebration  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  birthday  serves  not  only  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  leader  It  also  places 
us  on  record  as  rededicating  ourselves 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equality 
which  Dr  Kings  life  so  richly  exempli- 
fied As  Dr  King  wrote  so  eloquently  in 
a  letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail: 

Injustice  anywhere   is  a   threat  to  justice 
everywhere    We  are  cauttht  In  an  Inescapable 
network  of  mutuality   tied   in  a  single  Rar- 
ment   of  destiny     Whatever  affe<  m   cne   dl 
rectly.  affects  all  indirectly 

Dr  King  dedicated  his  life  to  achiev- 
ing equal  treatment  and  enfranchise- 
ment for  all  Americans  through  non- 
violent means.  He  moved  our  Nation  In 
a  lasting  way.  and  Inspired  thousands 
to  follow  his  principles  of  nonviolence 
and  to  Join  in  the  national  movement 
for  equality  and  justice  for  all  I  am 
pleased  and  privileged  to  join  with  citi- 
zens all  across  the  Nation  In  recogniz- 


ing the  enormous  contributions  of  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ,  a  great  leader 
in  the  evolving  history  of  the  United 
States.* 
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JAMES  SCHLESLNGER  ON  U.S. 
POLICY  IN  THE  GULF 


NOTICE     OF     DP:TERMINATI0N     BY 
THE      SELECT      COMMITTEE      ON 
ETHICS    UNDER    RULE    35,    PARA- 
GRAPH   4,    PERMITTING    ACCEPT- 
ANCE     OF      A      GIFT      OF      EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR 
EIGN  ORGANIZATION 
•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  18  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 
involving   travel   to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Ms.  Mary  Hawkins,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini, 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Ger- 
many, sponsored  by  USIA.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Congress- Bundestag  Staff 
Exchange,  from  April  20  to  May  6.  1990. 
The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms  Hawkins  in  the 
program  in  Germany,  at  the  expense  of 
USIA.  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
gress Bundestag  Staff  Exchange,  is  In 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


ORDER  FOR  CONDITIONAL  RECESS 
UNTIL  12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  today's  session,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  January  16,  or  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  majority  leader.  If  the 
majority  leader,  after  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leader,  determines 
that  convening  the  Senate  prior  to  12 
noon  Is  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  that  following  the 
prayer  at  the  time  the  Senate  next  re- 
convenes, the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


CONDITIONAL  RECESS  U'NTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate recess  until  12  noon  tomorrow,  as 
under  the  previous  order 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate. 
at  5  56  p.m..  recessed  until  Wednesday. 
January  16,  1991.  as  under  the  previous 
order. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  dead- 
line for  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  1  day 
away.  I  continue  to  stnve  for  a  peaceful  and 
just  solution  to  Vrm  crisis.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  use  of  U.S.  military  force  at  this  time  is  our 
best  course. 

I  submit  fof  the  Record  the  edited  congres- 
sional testimony  of  James  R.  Schleslnger, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  and  former  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Secretary  Schlesinger  shares 
my  views  that  there  is  a  high  probability  that 
economic  sanctions,  if  given  enough  time,  will 
be  successful  in  removing  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwait. 

Statement  by  James  R    Schlesinger  be- 
fore THE  COMMFTTEE  ON   ARMED  SERVICES. 

US  SENATE.  November  27.  1990 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  Invitation  to  discuss 
with  this  Committee  the  challenge  posed  to 
American  policy  and.  potentially,  to  Ameri- 
ca's armed  forces  by  the  developments  In  the 
Gulf  When  last  I  addressed  this  Committee 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I  examined  the 
Implications  for  American  policy,  attitudes, 
deployments,  and  budgetary  allocations  im- 
plied by  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  decline  of  the  Soviet  threat  In  a  sense 
today  represents  the  continuation  of  that 
earlier  testimony,  for  what  we  are  to  exam- 
ine beyond  the  details  of  the  Gulf  crisis  it- 
self. Is  how  this  nation  should  grapple  with 
the  altered  conditions  in  this  post-Cold  War 
environment 

Mr  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit,  shall 
deal  initially  with  the  shape  of  the  post-Cold 
War  world  in  which  the  sharp  ideological  di- 
visions and  the  coalitions  and  alliance  polar- 
ized to  reflect  those  differences  have  now 
been  muted  Some,  stimulated  by  the  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  in  the  Gulf,  have  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  we  are  now  engaged  in 
fashioning  a  new  international  order— in 
which  violators  of  International  norms  will 
be  regularly  constrained  or  disciplined 
through  the  instrument  of  collective  secu- 
rity Put  very  briefly.  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  aspirations  for  a  Wllsonian 
Utopia  are  doomed  to  disappointment  What 
is  emerging  is  likely  to  resemble  the  some- 
what disordered  conditions  before  1938 — an 
era  of  old-fashioned  power  politics— marked 
by  national  and  ethnic  rivalries  and  hatreds, 
religious  tensions,  as  well  as  smash  and  grab, 
and  the  pursuit  of  loot.  Such  elements  clear- 
ly mark  that  catalyzing  event,  Iraq's  seizure 
of  Kuwait,  and  has  marked  the  tiehavior  of  a 
number  of  players  since  August  2nd.  To  sug- 
gest that  the  international  order  will  mirac- 
ulously be  transformed  and  that  the  players 
on  the  world  scene  will  t>e  motivated  by  a 
dedication  to  justice  and  International  law 
strikes  me  as  rather  naive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  Senator  Warner 
have  posed  the  question:  what  are  America's 


interests  in  the  Gulf.  I  shall  mention  three — 
and  leave  it  to  the  Committee  to  decide 
whether  they  are  in  ascending  or  descending 
order  of  importance. 

First,  is  oil.  There  is  no  way  to  evading 
this  simple  reality.  Oil  provides  the  energy 
source  that  drives  the  economies  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  underdeveloped  worlds.  Were 
the  principal  exports  of  the  region  palm 
dates,  or  pearls,  or  even  industrial  products, 
our  response  to  Iraq's  transgression  would 
have  been  far  slower  and  far  less  massive 
than  has  been  the  case  Nonetheless,  this 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  Our  concern  is 
not  primarily  economic— the  price  of  gaso- 
line at  the  pump.  Were  we  primarily  con- 
cerned about  the  price  of  oil.  we  would  not 
have  sought  to  impose  an  embargo  that 
drove  it  above  $40  a  barrel.  Instead,  our  con- 
cern is  strategic:  we  cannot  allow  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world's  energy  resources  to 
fall  under  the  domination  of  a  single  hostile 
party.  Any  such  party,  even  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, would  ordinarily  be  concerned  with  the 
stability  of  the  oil  market,  the  better  to 
achieve  the  long  run  exploitation  of  his  eco- 
nomic assets.  However,  concern  focuses  on 
the  extraordinary  periods — during  which  he 
might  use  his  domination  of  these  oil  re- 
sources to  exploit  the  outside  worlds 
vulnerabilities  for  strategic  mischief. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  had  an  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  reflects  a  number  of  shared  strate- 
gic objectives — as  well  as  Saudi  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  oil  market,  most  dramatically 
m  the  period  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  It  is 
embodied  in  the  Carter  Doctrine  which 
pledges  military  resistance  to  external  as- 
saults on  the  Kingdom,  as  well  as  the  Reagan 
corollary  which  subsequently  pledged  resist- 
ance to  internal  subversion.  Failure  of  the 
United  States  to  honor  such  commitments 
would  raise  question  atx^ut  the  seriousness  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  in  the  Middle 
East  but  elsewhere.  It  is  notable  that  down 
through  August  2nd  Kuwait  itself  rebuffed 
attempts  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
similar  protection — through  president  bush's 
remarks  since  that  date  have  tended  to  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  commitment  to  the  security  of 
Kuwait, 

Third,  since  the  close  of  World  War  U  and. 
particularly,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  United  States  has  had  a 
generalized  commitment  to  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East  and  to  the  security  of  Israel. 
On  numerous  occasions  this  generalized  com- 
mitment has  led  to  U.S.  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  the  region— not  always 
marked  by  complete  success. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  alternative  strate- 
gies available  to  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  The  first,  of  course,  is  to  allow  the 
weight  of  the  economic  sanctions,  imposed  in 
August,  gradually  to  wear  down  the  capacity 
and  the  will  of  Iraq  to  sustain  its  present  po- 
sition. The  embargo,  backed  up  by  a  naval 
blockade.  Is  the  most  successful  ever 
achieved  aside  from  time  of  war.  Early-on  it 
was  officially  estimated  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  year  for  the  embargo  to  work.  It  now 
appears  to  be  working  more  rapidly  than  an- 
ticipated. In  three  months  time  civilian  pro- 
duction   is    estimated    to   have    declined    by 


some  40%.  Oil  exports  are  nil— and  export 
earnings  have  dropped  correspondingly.  The 
hoard  of  hard  currency,  necessary  to  sustain 
smuggling,  is  dwindling  away.  The  economic 
pressure  can  only  grow  worse 

While  Iraq's  military  posture  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  seriously  affected  as  yet. 
as  the  months  go  by  that  too  will  be  seri- 
ously weakened.  Lack  of  spare  parts  will 
force  Iraq  to  begin  to  cannibalize  its  mili- 
tary equipment  Military  industry,  as  yet 
significantly  unaffected,  will  follow  the 
downward  path  of  civilian  industry  in  short, 
the  burden  on  both  Iraq's  economy  and  her 
military  strength  will  steadily  increase. 

We  know  ihat  such  burdens  must  ulti- 
mately affect  political  judgment  and  politi- 
cal will.  In  time,  the  original  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  will  be  attained  Already, 
Saddam  Hussein  shows  a  willingness,  if  not 
an  eagerness,  to  compromise.  One  no  longer 
hears  that  Kuwait  is  for  all  eternity  the 
nineteenth  province  of  Iraq  But  for  some  ul- 
timately may  not  be  soon  enough,  and  for 
others  the  original  objectives  m.ay  not  be 
sufficient. 

To  the  extent  that  those  original  objec- 
tives are  augmented  by  demands  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  stand  trial  as  a  war  cnminal. 
that  Iraq  provide  compensation  for  the  dam- 
age it  has  done,  that  Iraq's  military  capacity 
must  be  dismantled  or  destroyed,  or  that 
Saddam  Hussein  must  be  removed  from 
power.  Saddams  determination  to  hang  on 
will  be  strengthened.  Some  may  prefer  such 
a  response  in  that  it  precludes  a  'settiement 
and  makes  recourse  to  military  force  more 
likely.  Nonetheless,  if  one  avoids  this  list  of 
additional  demands  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
original  objectives,  the  probability  that  the 
economic  sanctions  will  result  in  a  satisfac- 
tory outcome  is  very  high.  One  should  note 
that,  since  the  original  estimate  was  that 
the  sanctions  route  would  require  a  year,  it 
seems  rather  illogical  to  express  Impatience 
with  them,  because  they  will  not  have  pro- 
duced the  hoped-for  results  in  six  months 
time. 

in  this  connection  one  should  also  note  the 
frequently  expressed  view  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  not  be  'rewarded"  for  his  aggres- 
sion, but  instead  must  be  ■■punished".  As  an 
expression  of  emotion  it  is  understandable, 
but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  otwcure  our 
sense  of  reality.  Saddam  Hussein  is  being 
punished  and  punished  severely.  He  has  for- 
feited J20  billion  of  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings a  year — indeed  $30  billion  at  the  current 
oil  price.  Iraq's  credit  is  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  remnants  of  its  hard  currency  re- 
serves dwindling.  When  Saddam  looks  a(?ix)8s 
the  border  at  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  UAE.  they 
are  prospering  because  of  his  actions — from 
which  he  himself  has  derived  no  benefit  He 
is  likely  to  be  consumed  by  envy.  His  own 
economy  is  rapidly  becoming  a  basket  case 

Moreover,  the  position  of  preponderance 
that  he  had  earlier  achieved  in  OPEC  is  now 
gone.  He  is  diplomatically  isolated.  His  mili- 
tary position  will  slowly  be  degraded  His 
pawns  in  Lebanon  have  been  wiped  out — by 
his  chief  Baathist  rival.  Assad,  who  has  im- 
mensely strengthened  his  own  position  He 
has  been  forced  to  accept  an  embarrassing 
peace  with  Iran,  and  that  nation's  position 


•  This  "bullef"  symbol  identifies  staiemenis  or  insertions  which  are  not  sp>oken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor 
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relative  to  Iraq  Is  slowly  being  improved. 
Sympathetic  nations  like  Jordan  and  Yemen 
have  been  harshly  treated  and  neither  they 
nor  he  have  any  recourse  On  the  benefit  aide 
stands  only  the  looting  of  Kuwait. 

In  brief.  Saddam  Hussein  suited  Iraq's  po- 
sition on  a  roll  of  the  dice-  and  lost.  Only  if 
he  has  a  deeply  masochistic  streak  can  he  re- 
gard himself  as  -rewarded'  To  allow  our  po- 
litical rhetoric  to  obscure  the  severe  punish- 
ment that  has  already  been  meted  out  or  to 
sugtfest  that  our  current  policy  is  in  some 
way  unsuccessful  and  that  Saddams  position 
Is  now  or  is  potentially  enviable  strikes  me 
as  misconceived. 

That  brluiirs  us  to  the  second  alternative— 
the  military  option. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  can  innict  a  crlppllntr 
military  defeat  on  Iraq.  It  can  eject  Iraq 
from  Kuwait;  it  can  destroy  Iraq's  military 
forces  and  military  industries;  It  can  de- 
stroy. If  it  wishes.  Iraq's  cities  The  question 
Is  at  what  cost^— and  whether  it  Is  wise  to 
Incur  that  cost.  Whenever  a  nation  accepts 
the  hazards  of  war.  the  precise  outcome  is 
not  predetermined.  Depending  uf)on  the  mili- 
tary strategy  chosen  and  the  tenacity  of 
Iraq's  forces,  there  could  be  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  outcome.  In  the  event  of  an 
all-out  assault  on  entrenched  Iraqi  positions, 
the  casualties  may  be  expected  to  run  into 
several  tens  of  thousands  However,  if  we 
avoid  that  all-out  assault,  make  use  of  our 
decisive  advantages  In  the  air.  and  exploit 
the  opponent's  vulnerabilities  by  our  own 
mobility,  the  casualties  could  be  held  to  a 
fraction  of  the  prior  estimate  In  between 
four  and  eight  weeks,  it  should  all  be  over- 
save  for  starving  out  or  mopping  up  the  re- 
maining Iraqi  forces  in  Kuwait.  The  question 
then  becomes  whether  one  goes  on  to  occupy 
Iraq,  to  destroy  the  balance  of  Iraqi  forces, 
and  the  like  That  would  be  far  more  dif- 
ficult and  time  consuming,  but  cir- 
cumstances may  make  It  unavoidable. 

I  think  it  prudent  to  say  no  more  about 
strategy  and  tactics  in  this  session  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  the  immediate  price  will  not 
be  small  American  forces  would  be  obliged 
to  carry  a  disproportionate  burden  In  any 
struggle  This  will  affect  the  attitudes  of  our 
public  and  the  attitudes  in  the  Middle  East 
regarding  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  direct  cost  of  combat- 
Including  that  of  a  probable  scorched  earth 
policy  In  Kuwait— will  be  the  lesser  part  of 
the  total  cost  The  Middle  East  would  never 
be  the  same.  U  Is  a  fragile.  Inflammable,  and 
unpredictable  region.  The  sight  of  the  United 
States  Inflicting  a  devastating  defeat  on  an 
Arab  country  from  the  soil  of  an  Arab  neigh- 
bor may  result  In  an  enmity  directed  at  the 
United  States  for  an  extended  period,  not 
only  by  Iraq  and  its  present  supporters,  but 
ultimately  among  the  publics  of  some  of  the 
nations  now  allied  to  us  To  be  sure,  there 
are  no  certainties,  yet  that  risk  must  be 
bom  in  mind.  Moreover,  the  United  States 
will  be  obliged  to  Involve  itself  deeply  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  region  in  the  after- 
math of  a  shattering  war  In  brief,  the  non- 
combat  costs  of  a  recourse  to  war.  while  not 
calculable  In  advance,  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantial. 

On  November  8  President  Bush  announced 
his  decision  to  acquire  'an  offensive  mili- 
tary option  "  and  nearly  to  double  U.S.  forces 
deployed  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  an- 
nouncement altered  the  strategic,  diplo- 
matic, and  peychological  landscape.  The  de- 
ployment of  our  additional  armored  divi- 
sions Implied  that  the  United  States  might 
Itself  choose  to  cross  that  "line  In  the  sand" 
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and  forcibly  eject  Iraq's  troops  from  Kuwait 
As  the  President  Indicated  that  earlier  de- 
ployment in  August  had  been  intended  "to 
deter  further  Iraqi  aggression" 

One  most  recognize  that  to  this  point  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  remained  unmoved  by  ei- 
ther appeals  or  international  declarations.  It 
is  only  the  prospect  that  force  might  be  used 
against  him  that  has  brought  forth  any  sign 
of  a  willingness  to  compromise.  The  prin- 
cipal goal  of  the  Administration  in  deciding 
on  these  deployments  may  simply  be  to  In- 
crease the  pressure  on  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr 
Primakov's  observations  were  confined  to 
the  original  objective  of  forcing  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  and  the  restoration 
of  the  legitimate  regime  Of  late,  to  those 
original  objectives,  some  additional  goals 
have  been  hinted  or  stated  the  elimination 
of  Iraq's  capacity  to  Intimidate  her  neigh- 
bors, the  removal  of  Iraq's  military  capabil- 
ity, the  removal  of  Saddam  Hussein  from 
power,  and  the  ending  of  Iraq's  quest  for  a 
nuclear  capability  The  general  effect  Is  to 
paint  Iraq  as  a  rogue  or  outlaw  state— and 
that  Its  menace  to  Its  neighbors  and  to  the 
international  order  must  be  eliminated.  To 
the  extent  that  these  additional  objectives 
are  embraced,  either  In  appearance  or  re- 
ality, the  prospect  for  a  voluntary  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  Is  sharply  dimin- 
ished. To  achieve  these  objectives,  there  is 
really  no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  war. 
Saddam  Hussein's  Inclination  to  dig  In  will 
be  stiffened— and  In  all  likelihood  the  will- 
ingness of  Iraqi  forces  to  resist  will  be 
strengthened. 

Consideration  of  the  military  option  will 
be  Influenced  by  attitudes  within  the  Inter- 
national coalition  that  the  United  States  has 
organised.  By  and  large  that  coalition  has 
revealed  strong  ambivalence  regarding  the 
military  option  and  a  preference  for  a  diplo- 
matic solution— With  those  least  directly  In- 
volved most  dubious  about  the  military  op- 
tion. WTiile  the  members  of  that  coalition 
may  be  prepared  to  accept  military  force  to 
drive  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait,  to  this  point  they 
have  shown  little  inclination  to  embrace  the 
sterner  objectives  of  policy  that  have  been 
stated  but  never  officially  presented  or  em- 
braced. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  third  strategic  alter- 
native: the  possibility  of  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion. Though  It  remains  an  eventual  possibil- 
ity. I  shall  spend  little  time  on  It  In  this 
hearing  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  United 
States  Is  probably  precluded  from  any  nego- 
tiations with  Iraq  by  the  position  that  it  Ini- 
tially announced:  we  will  not  have  any  direct 
communication  with  Iraq  until  It  has  left 
Kuwait.  For  the  United  States  itself  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  would  represent  too  much 
of  a  diplomatic  retreat.  To  be  sure,  others 
have  been  willing  to  serve  the  role  of  diplo- 
matic intermediaries.  Since  August  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  "Arab  solution"  has  been 
raised  on  several  occasions.  The  Soviets,  the 
French,  and  others  have  conducted  explo- 
rations. But,  as  the  probability  of  recourse 
to  war  rises,  the  probability  of  a  diplomatic 
settlement,  of  necessity  shrinks.  That  brings 
me  to  my  second  reason  for  limiting  discus- 
sion of  this  alternative-  If  there  Is  to  be  a 
diplomatic  solution,  it  will  be  several 
months  before  the  outlines  jell.  The  United 
States,  given  its  position,  will  be  obliged  to 
appear  merely  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  out- 
come— out  of  deference  to  pressures  from 
other  elements  of  international  community 
There  is  something  more,  however,  to  be 
said  about  the  diplomatic  situation    In  your 
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letter  of  Inquiry.  Mr  Chairman,  you  and 
Senator  Warner  inquired  about  the  durabil- 
ity of  allied  support  for  the  multinational 
coalition  In  regard  t^  the  original  demands 
on  Iraq  and  the  use  of  .sanctions,  that  sup- 
port has  been  firmer  than  we  might  have  an- 
ticipated. Saddam's  appeal  U.)  the  'hearts 
and  minds"  in  the  .Arab  countries  seems  to 
have  peaked  In  .Septemlier  There  has  been 
little  restlessness  elsewhere  in  the  coali- 
tion—no  doubt.  In  large  degree,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  world  can  do  without  Iraqi  and 
Kuwaiti  crude  Moreover,  the  status  quo  In 
eludes  authorization  for  the  naval  blockade, 
which  can  therefore  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely It  would  take  a  positive  act  of  the 
United  Nations  to  remove  that  authoriza- 
tion 

However,  that  coalition  Is  likely  to  prove 
less  durable.  If  combat  takes  place  Particu- 
larly would  this  be  the  case  if  the  objectives 
turn  out  to  be  the  new  and  sterner  demands 
of  war  policy,  reflecting  the  decision  that 
Iraq  has  become  an  outlaw  stAte  that  must 
be  dealt  with  now  Needless  to  say.  the  Inter- 
national coalition  has  yet  to  embrace  that 
line  of  reasoning 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  close  with  ob- 
servations regarding  two  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  the  emerging  situation. 

First.  If  the  United  States  conveys  the  Im- 
pression that  it  has  moved  beyond  the  origi- 
nal international  objectives  to  the  sterner 
objectives  that  Saddam  Hussein  must  go, 
that  Iraq's  military  establishment  and  the 
threat  to  the  region  must  Iw  dismantled  or 
eliminated,  etc  ,  then  whatever  incentive 
Saddam  Hussein  may  presently  have  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  international  community's 
present  demands  and  lo  leave  Kuwait  will 
shrink  toward  zero.  This  may  please  those 
who  have  decided  that  the  war  option  Is  the 
preferable  one.  but  it  makes  It  increasingly 
hard  to  hold  together  the  international  coa- 
lition, which  we  Initially  put  t.ogether  to 
bless  our  actions  in  the  Gulf  That  brings  us 
to  the  second  observation  the  more  we  rely 
on  the  image  of  Iraq  as  an  outlaw  state  t<j 
justify  taking  mMltary  action,  the  more  we 
make  holding  together  the  international  co- 
alition inherently  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
International  approval  of  our  actions  is 
something  on  which  the  Administration  has 
set  great  store.  It  has  provided  the  desire  le- 
gitimacy To  abandon  it  would  mean  the  un- 
dermining of  any  claim  to  establishing  a  new 
International  order 

Mr  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me  one 
final  word  that  goes  beyond  the  crisis  In  the 
Gulf  That  crisis  has  preoccupied  our  atten- 
tion for  more  than  three  months  and  is  like- 
ly to  do  so  for  many  months  more  It  has  di- 
verted our  attention  from  subjects  that  may 
be  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance  Six 
months  ago  all  of  us  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  developments  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union— and  wUh  the  prospect 
that  those  nations  might  move  toward  de- 
mocracy and  economic  reform  Members  of 
this  Committee  will  recall  our  high  hopes  at 
that  time  'i'et.  in  the  intenenlng  period, 
with  the  diverting  of  our  attention  to  the 
Gulf,  those  prospects  have  been  dealt  a  griev- 
ous blow  First  was  the  .Soviet  decision  to 
force  the  former  satellites  to  pay  hard  cur- 
rency for  their  oil  Second,  it  was  followed 
by  the  Gulf  crisis  that  has  sharply  raised  the 
international  price  of  oil  The  prospects  and 
hopes  for  Bai^t-ern  Europe,  while  our  atten- 
tion has  been  diverted,  have  t>een  seriously 
damaged  Yet.  to  return  to  my  original 
theme.  In  the  shaping  of  the  post-Cold  War 
world  It  Is  not  clear  that  the  evolution  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  may 
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not  be  more  important  than  developments  In 
the  Gulf. 


EMERGING  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TIONS TECHNOLOGIES  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing the  text  of  the  Emerging  Tele- 
communications Technologies  Act  of  1991  to- 
gether with  the  chairman  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Markey.  This  im- 
portant bill  was  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress.  The  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  a  companion  meas- 
ure late  in  the  last  session,  but  was  unable  to 
pass  Its  measure  C)rior  to  adjoumment.  It  is  my 
hope  that  both  Chambers  will  act  on  this  legis- 
lation expeditiously,  so  that  it  can  be  signed 
into  law  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  are  several  differences  between  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  and  that  which 
passed  the  House  last  July.  Some  are  tech- 
nical in  nature,  representing  clarifications  of 
provisions  that  were  ambiguous.  Additional 
changes  are  the  result  of  conversations  with 
public  safety  communications  officials,  clarify- 
ing their  status  and  making  sure  that  their 
needs  will  be  addressed.  Other  changes  are 
the  result  of  discussions  with  the  Senate,  and 
take  into  account  some  of  the  objections  to 
last  year's  bill  that  surfaced  in  the  other  body. 
Finally,  we  have  continued  to  work  with  the 
administration,  taking  tfieir  concerns  into  ac- 
count, in  the  hope  that  they  will  act  more  posi- 
tively than  was  the  case  last  year. 

The  thrust  of  the  legislation  remains  the 
same.  Thie  Federal  Government  continues  to 
have  a  claim  on  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  usable  electromagnetic  spectrum.  Spec- 
trum is  a  cntical  resource,  essential  for  tech- 
nological development.  It  is  a  finite  resource, 
and  its  effective  and  efficient  use  requires 
careful  management. 

The  record  compiled  last  year  by  the  Tele- 
communications Sutxommittee  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  Government's  share  is  too 
large,  and  is  t>eing  managed  inefftcientty. 
Every  single  former  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  information 
Administration  agrees  with  that  assessment. 
Every  former  Administrator — Democrat  and 
RepHJblican  alike — endorses  this  bill.  Every 
one  of  them  agrees  that  giving  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  additional  fre- 
quencies to  allocate  is  essential  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  spectrum-dependent  tele- 
communications products  arxj  services. 

The  legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  identify  200  MHz  of  Government 
spectrum  that  can,  over  time,  be  turned  over 
to  the  FCC.  It  establishes  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  assist  the  Secretary  in  this  effort,  and  to 
propose  char>ges  in  the  way  spectrum  is  allo- 
cated between  the  FCC  and  Commerce  De- 
partment. Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  FCC  to 
plan  for  the  disposition  of  the  spectrum,  taking 
into  consklerabon  not  only  the  existing  con- 
gestion that  currently  limits  spectrum  use,  but 
also  the  spectrum  needs  of  new  technologies. 
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There  are  a  host  of  potential  new  applk^- 
tions.  High  definition  television  Is  one  such 
use.  There  is  also  the  so-called  personal  conv 
munications  networks — literally  wristwatch  ra- 
dios that  can  connect  irxlividuals  to  the  entire 
world,  no  matter  where  they  might  be.  Satellite 
systems,  radio  systems,  arxJ  other  spectrunv 
dependent  devk^s  can  only  be  develofjed  if 
spectrum  is  made  available. 

Other  nations  recognize  the  linkage  be- 
tween sfjectrum  decisions  and  leadership  in 
developing  new  technologies.  Great  Britain, 
the  European  Community,  and  Japan  each 
have  aggressive  Government-sponsored  ef- 
forts to  take  leadership  from  Amencan  compa- 
nies. Our  innovators  need  our  help.  Unless 
this  bill  passes,  each  new  use  for  sjiectrum 
will  have  to  depend  on  someone  else  giving 
up — or  being  forced  to  give  up — frequenaes 
for  the  new  use.  This  is  a  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  task,  and  will  delay  the  introduction 
of  new  technologies  for  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  will  bring 
this  bill  t)ack  to  the  full  House  expeditiously, 
and  that  the  Senate  will  move  equally  quickly. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  is  critical  for  Amen- 
ca's  leadership  in  spectrum-dependent  tech- 
nologies, and  represents  one  of  my  highest 
priorities  for  the  I02d  Congress 


ENERGY  POLICY  AND  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CKLIFOR.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
presented  with  a  number  of  rationalizations  tor 
the  use  of  military  force  to  remove  the  Iraqi 
occupation  force  from  the  oil  kingdom  of  Ku- 
wait. One  of  the  nxist  frequently  heard  jus- 
tifications is  that  we  must  defend  the  integrity 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  oil-producing  states  in 
order  to  preserve  our  access  to  cheap,  plenti- 
ful oil. 

In  November.  Secretary  of  Slate  James 
Baker  said  that: 

The  economic  lifeline  of  the  industrial 
world  runs  from  the  gulf  and  we  cannot  per- 
mit a  dictator  such  as  this  to  sit  astride  that 
economic  lifeline.  To  bring  it  down  to  the 
level  of  the  average  American  citizen,  let  me 
say  that  means  jobs. 

Of  course.  Secretary  Baker  was  only 
reaffirming  policy  laid  out  earlier  by  President 
Bush,  who  declared  on  August  15  that: 

We  are  talking  about  maintaining  access 
:o  energy  resources  that  are  key.  not  just  to 
the  functioning  of  this  country  but  to  the 
entire  world.  Our  jobs,  our  way  of  life,  our 
own  freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  friendly 
countries  around  the  world  would  all  suffer  if 
control  of  the  world's  great  oil  reserves  fell 
into  the  hands  of  that  one  man.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein 

I  rise  to  dispute  that  contention,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. If  we  choose  to  erxJorse  tfie  ill-conceived 
policy  of  armed  intervention  in  the  gulf,  then 
let  us  not  mislead  ourselves  into  thinking  ttiat 
we  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  energy  sup)p>lies 
that  are  erttier  cheap  or  beneficial  to  our  econ- 
omy. 
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We  are  expenerxjing  our  third  major  disrup- 
tion of  oil  production  from  ttie  MkJdIe  East 
since  the  embargo  of  1 973.  The  Iraqi  invasKxi 
of  Kuwait  caused  prk»s  to  skyrocket  some 
170  percent  in  3  rrxxiths,  exacert)atJng  reces- 
sionary trends  in  our  national  economy,  ar>d 
causing  real  tragedy  and  suffenng  among  the 
nations  of  the  Third  Wortd.  In  fact,  to  under- 
score the  instability  in  these  markets,  I  note 
ttiat  recently,  pnces  fluctuated  some  30  per- 
cent in  the  brief  penod  of  5  minutes,  with  ttie 
cost  of  oil  increasing  from  S24  to  $31  per  bar- 
rel. Yet,  Iraq's  invaskjn  dk)  not  cause  more 
than  momentary  disruptkxi  of  world  oti  produc- 
tion, only  the  perception  that  disruption  may 
one  day  occur.  As  a  result  oil  producers  and 
multinational  energy  companies  have  reaped  a 
windfall  of  unexpected  revenue,  and  both  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  the  concentration 
of  available  reserves  have  increased. 

The  ripple  effects  of  deperxlency  on  our 
cheap  and  plentiful  oil  suppliers  in  ttie  Middle 
East  has  left  tfie  Dow  Jones  average  at  its 
lowest  point  sirce  November,  with  some  poinl- 
ing  out  ominous  similarites  to  the  1987  cnsis 
in  financial  markets. 

If  we  truly  wish  to  protect  our  rational  inter- 
ests, the  fundamental  proWem  we  must  ad- 
dress IS  our  failure  to  enact  those  meatsures 
necessary  to  nxive  toward  an  energy  sector 
nxire  reliant  on  alternatives  to  petroleum  fuels. 
Reforms  are  urgently  needed  to  motivate  a 
transition  to  a  polcy  climate  that  encourages 
the  utilization  of  available  and  proven  after- 
natives,  such  as  solar,  geothermal,  wind,  bto- 
mass,  and  improved  energy  efficiency.  With  a 
diversified  and  self-sustaining  energy  sector, 
we  would  be  largely  immune  to  tfie  upheavals 
and  geopolitical  intrigues  that  plague  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
continue  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  must  also  realize  ttie  hidden  costs  of 
our  cfieap  and  plerrtiful  oil  suppfy.  According 
to  Wortdwatch  Institute  estimates,  energy  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  received  sub- 
sidies worth  some  S44  bilton  annually  in  1 984 . 
the  most  recent  year  for  whch  data  is  avail- 
able. Tfiese  subsidies  have  certainly  increased 
in  value  since  then,  especially  if  you  add  in 
the  S2.5  billion  in  tax  giveaways  that  Presxlent 
Bush  insisted  on  as  part  of  last  year's  budget 
summit  agreement — $46.5  billKXi  in  subsidies 
IS  almost  $200  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America  added  on  to  our  burgeoning 
Federal  defcit.  Can  we  honestly  call  that 
cfieap  energy?  And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfiese 
figures  do  not  even  begin  to  account  for  ttie 
cost  of  our  deployment  of  forces  to  the  Middle 
East,  which  could  easily  equal  ttie  aforemerv 
tioned  cost  of  subsidies  to  ttie  energy  industry. 
And  even  before  the  commencement  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shiekj,  our  preparations  for  war 
in  this  region  woukj  add  more  than  $60  to 
each  barrel  of  imported  oil,  again  according  to 
the  Woridwatch  Institute,  citing  studies  per- 
formed by  the  Economic  Strategy  Institute. 

We  must  embarlc  upon  a  coherent,  con> 
prehensive  energy  policy  initiative  that  is  both 
economically  and  environmentally  sound.  Let 
tfiat  be  the  offensive  action  urged  upon  ttie 
Nation  by  this  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  a  bloody 
and  sustained  conflk:t  that  will  result  in  suffer- 
ing on  a  scale  not  seen  since  the  Vietnam 
war. 
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WHEN  POLITICS  OVERWHELMS 
SCIENCE  THE  STORY  OF  ACID 
RAIN   AND  THE  NAPAP  STl'DY 


HON.  WILUAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

iiK  fAi.IK'iKMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REHKESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  JanuuTi/  15.  1991 
Mr  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  at- 
tached the  transcnpt  ot  an  extraordinarv  seg- 
rT>ent  broadcast  on  the  CBS  newshow  "60 
Minutes'  on  December  30.  1990.  descnbing 
one  of  the  greatest  political  success  stories  of 
the  1980s  the  environmental  party's  ability  to 
stifle  all  debate  on  the  findings  of  the  National 
Acid  Preapitation  Assessment  Program 
[NAPAP]  and  enact  into  law  an  unnecessary 
and  unduly  expensive  acid  ram  abatennent 
program  in  the  recently  passed  Clean  Air  Act 
As  the  only  member  of  the  House-Senate 
Clean  Air  Conference  Committee  to  oppose 
this  legislation.  I  brought  the  NAPAP  findings 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, but  to  no  avial  Altfiough  quite  a  tew  of 
my  fellow  conferees  ackrvawledged  off  the 
record  that  the  NAPAP  findings  argued  elo- 
quently on  behalf  of  a  scaled-back  version  of 
the  acid  rain  component  ol  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
none  were  willing  to  |Oin  me  in  my  calls  for 
such  an  approach 

What  explains  such  a  blatant  disregard  for 
sound  scierxre''  Unfortunately,  as  the  segment 
made  clear,  the  environmental  party  in  Amer- 
ica IS  to  Wame  This  party  is  so  powertul  that 
It  succeeded  m  convirKing  t^e  vast  ma)onty  of 
our  elected  representatives  to  ig.Kjre  the  find- 
ings of  these  esteemed  scientists  and  to  pur- 
sue environmental  derrwns  that  do  not  exist 
Simply  put.  the  environmental  party  has  a  rir>g 
through  the  nose  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  whtct\  compdantly  passes  multi-bil 
lion  dollar  environmental  regulatory  programs 
thai  destroy  hundreds  of  tlx)usands  ol  jobs 
and  offer  the  American  people  little  or  no  envi- 
ronmental protection 

The  comments  of  the  top  lobbyist  tor  the 
NatKxial  Resources  Defense  Courx:il  sum  up 
the  attitude  of  these  environmental  activists 
"(l)f  tfie  puWic  believes  that  environmental 
protection  is  important  and  they  are  prepared 
to  spend  rrxjre  ot  our  wealth  in  protecting  the 
environment,  then  its  responsive  to  do  that  " 
But.  how  can  ttie  American  public  decide  thai 
constitutes  a  legitinnate  environmental  threat 
when  supposedly  creditite  organizations  such 
as  the  NRDC  ignore  the  best  available  sci- 
entific information  and.  through  manipulative 
disinformation  campaigns,  convince  well- 
meaning  citizens  ot  the  need  for  costly  and 
unnecessary  solutions'' 

The  answer  lies  in  a  responsible  media  that 
will  place  ttie  NAPAP  findings  on  page  one 
t)efore  ttie  Congress  considers  ttie  issue  and 
offer  the  American  public  enough  information 
to  make  an  informed  and  wise  choice  on  envi- 
ronmental issues  such  as  acid  ram  A  high 
level  NAPAP  official  orx:e  told  one  of  my  ail- 
leagues  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mrttee  that  in  all  ttie  years  of  NAPAPs  exist 
ence  not  once  did  the  Washington  Post  file  a 
report  on  its  progress  or  conclusions  Tfiat  sort 
of  de  facto  censorship  must  end 

The  environmental  pwrty.  with  its  preference 
for  addrtional  layers  of  governmental  regula- 
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tion  and  massive  and  lengthy  lawsuits,  fears 
an  outtxeak  of  domestic  glasnost.  Such  an 
openness.  I  t)elieve.  wouW  stnp  away  the 
creditHlitv  and  ttie  perceived  political  clout  of 
the  environmental  party  and  allow  AmerKans 
and  their  elected  representatives  to  achieve  a 
much-needed  balance  tietween  the  protection 
of  our  environment  and  the  continued  vitality 
and  growth  of  the  U  S  economy 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  "60  Min- 
utes" transcript  and  consider  its  implications 
tor  future  environmental  policymaking 
(From  60  Mlnuves  Transcript,  Dec.  30.  1990) 

ACID  Rain 
KROFT  Acid  rain  and  ecological  c&tas- 
iroptie  two  pliases  ttiat  in  many  people's 
minds  have  tiecome  almost  synonymous 
Acid  rain— poisons  falling  out  of  ttie  sky. 
klllinK  our  forests  and  rava«:inK  ttie  country- 
side, and  all  of  it  coming  from  sulfur-pollut- 
ing smokestacks  of  the  Midwest.  But  the 
most  expensive  and  exhaustive  scientific 
study  ever  conducted  on  an  environmental 
problem,  which  took  10  years,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  sci- 
entists to  conduct,  is  about  to  publish  its 
final  report,  which  takes  the  conventional 
wisdom  about  acid  rain  and  shoots  it  full  of 
holes. 

.JAMES  MAHONEY,  Acid  Rain  Expert  I 
think  we  can  be  very  simple  about  it  Acid 
rain  is  definitely  a  problem  that  needs  Im- 
provement It  Is  not  an  ecological  catas- 
trophe at  the  levels  we  see  here  In  the  United 
States. 

KROFT:  [voice-over)  Dr.  James  Mahoney  Is 
director  of  the  National  Acid  Protection  As- 
sessment Program— NAPAP  for  short.  What 
he  and  his  scientists  found  out  while  con- 
ducting the  government  study  Is  really  quite 
different  from  what  most  people  have  come 
to  believe  at)0ut  acid  rain 

Mr  MAHONEY  I  think  our  science  clearly 
shows  that  the  effects  are  less  severe  by 
quite  a  bit  than  the  most  extreme  stories  we 
sometimes  hear 

KRXIFT  [voice-over]  And  what  are  some  of 
those  stories-  Well,  here's  an  example  Ear- 
lier this  year.  Newsday  reported  that  wispy 
clouds  creeping  silently  through  the 
Northeasts  forests  are  slowly  killing  off 
trees. 

Mr.  MAHONEY  I  think  that's  in  the  sense 
of  poetic  characterization 

KROFT  Overblown? 

M,-   MAHONEY   In  a  word. 

KRlH-T  Ivolce-over)  In  fact,  the  NAPAP 
siuJy  says  acid  rain  isn't  killing  trees— pe- 
riod We  quote  "There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
general  or  unusual  decline  of  forests  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  due  to  acid  rain." 
The  study  did  find  that  acid  rain  may  be 
harmful  to  one  kind  of  tree,  the  red  spurce. 
at  very  high  elevations,  but  that  natural 
stresses  like  frost  and  insects  are  more  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  loss  of  those  trees 

Mr  MAHONEY  There  is  a  broad  view  that 
acid  rain  kills  trees  on  a  broad  tiasls  The 
scientific  community.  I  believe  even  the  en- 
vironmentally active  scientific  community, 
now  understands  that  this  is  not  what  we 
see 

KROFT-  You  certainly  wouldn  t  get  that 
Impression  reading  news  stories  about  acid 
rain 

Mr  MAHONEY  Our  Job  Is  to  carry  out 
these  scientific  studies  and  to  do  the  best  Job 
we  can  of  being  scientific  fact-finders  News 
stories  are  much  more  likely  to  take  an  ex- 
treme position.  It's  much  easier  to  write  a 
siriry  alxiut  a  problem  and  to  cliaracterlEe  it 
as  being  caused  by  acid  rain. 
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KROFT:  (voice-over)  And  what  about  the 
effect  of  acid   rain   on   lakes'"  Well,   for  the 
past  10  years  Us  been  widely  reported  that 
lakes    in    the    Norlheast    are    dying    by    the 
thousands    and    a    repfirt    by    the    National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in   1981   predicted  that 
the  number  of  acid-dead  lakes  would  nearly 
double  by  the  year  1990 
Itnteri-ieu-ingj  Has  that  happened? 
Mr   MAHONEY   No  definitely  not 
KROFT  What's  the  increase  been"* 
Mr.  MAHONEY    Our  best  estimate  Is  thai 
ihp    level    of  -the    numtier   of  acid    lakes    is 
probably  just  about  the  same  now  as  it  was 
a  decade  ago.  and  that's  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference  compared   to   the   commentary   that 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  made  10 
years  ago 

KROFT-  [voice-over]  The  study  found  that 
acid  rain  does  contribute  to  the  acidity  of 
lakes  and  streams,  and  it  did  find  a  large 
number  of  lakes  to  be  acldir  particularly  In 
New  York's  Adirondack  Mountains,  more 
than  200  out  of  several  thousands  But  most 
of  those  affected  lakes  are  small  In  size,  rep- 
resenting atKDUt  2  percent  of  the  surface 
water  in  the  Adirondacks.  and  many  of  those 
lakes  were  acidic  liefore  the  Industrial  revo- 
lution. Iiefore  there  was  acid  rain  Acid  rain. 
the  study  says,  is  one  of  many  factors  which 
causes  acidity  in  lakes  The  other  reasons; 
acidic  soil  and  wild  vegetation 

Mr  MAHONEY  Int,erestlngly.  the  percent- 
age of  acidic  lakes  and  streams  is  highest  in 
the  nation  in  Florida,  by  quite  a  bit  We 
know  that  the  causation  in  many  of  these  Is 
natural  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  acid  rain 
KROFT:  (voice-over)  The  study  did  confirm 
some  concerns  at>out  acid  rain  The  sulfur 
emissions  that  cause  it  affect  visibility  Acid 
rain  itself  does  damage  buildings  and  stat- 
ues But  the  problem  is  getting  l>etter.  not 
worse  Sulfur  emissions  are  down  more  than 
25  percent  since  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970 
went  into  effect,  and  those  emissions  will 
continue  to  drop  as  more  and  more  old  coal- 
bumlng  factories  are  phased  out  and  re- 
placed 

Soil  scientist  Eg  Krug  (sp')  was  one  of 
many  NAPAP  scientists  who  looked  into  the 
effects  acid  rain  on  lakes  and  he  says  it's  not 
a  crisis 

EG  KRUG.  Acid  Rain  Expert  We  believe 
that  the  effects  of  acid  rain  are  there,  but 
they're  subtle.  They're  difficult  to  find  We 
can  see  other  environmental  Insults  very 
easily  but  acid  rain-  It  speaks  that  Its  not  a 
particularly  large  problem, 

KROFT  The  New  York  Times  reported  re- 
cently that  over  the  last  10  years,  while 
NAPAP  has  been  doing  its  study,  the  number 
of  lakes  turned  into  aquatic  death-traps  m.ul- 
tiplled  across  New  York.  New  England  and 
the  South,  stretches  of  forest  along  the  Ap- 
palachian spine  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  once 
lush  and  teeming  with  wildlife,  were  fast  tie- 
coming  ragged  landscapes  of  dead  and  dying 
trees  True" 

Mr  KRUG:  No.  No  1  don  t  know  where 
they  got  that  from  It  appears  to  be  another 
assertion,  unsubstantiaU'd.  tiecAuse  we've 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  survey- 
ing the  environment  to  see  if  that  was  occur- 
ring and  we  do  not  see  the  occurring 

KROFT  [voice-over)  To  l*  exact,  they 
spent  J570  million  of  government  money  and 
they  are  more  than  3.000  scientists  from 
places  like  Yale.  Pennsylvania.  Dartmouth 
and  the  National  I^aboratortes  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  Argon  [sp"") 

Senator  DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYNIHAN 
iD-NYi   Good  science    world-class  science 

KROFT:  (voice-over)  Senat,or  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynlhan  wrote  the  bill  which  started 
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this  10-year  study  because  he  was  concerned 
about  the  lakes  and  the  streams  In  his  home 
state  of  New  York. 

Senator  MOYNIHAN  We  didn't  know  but 
what  we  were  going  to  lose  all  our  lakes  and 
half  our  forests  and  God  knows  what  else 
It's  gcxid  news  to  find  that  you  don't  have  a 
devastating  problem.  It's  also  good  news  to 
know  what  kind  of  problem  you  have. 

KROFT:  [voice-over]  It's  not,  however, 
been  received  as  good  news  by  most  environ- 
mental groups.  David  Hawkins  [sp?].  a  lobby- 
ist for  the  National  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil, says  there's  not  much  new  In  the  NAPAP 
study.  Hawkins  says  it  confirms  that  acid 
rain  is  a  problem  and  that  the  scientific 
community  knew  that  10  years  ago 

DAVID  HAWKINS;  Environmental  Lobby- 
ist: The  environmental  community  has  spent 
almost  no  effort  attempting  to  even  monitor 
the  progress  of  this  program  because  we  felt 
that  this  program  was  essentially  a  mis- 
direction of  resources  and  that  our  resources 
were  better  spent  in  trying  to  deal  with  the 
facts  that  we  already  have  m  hand  about  the 
damages  due  to  add  rain  We  have  been 
working  on  trying  to  gel  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington to  clean  up  the  problem,  actually  at- 
tack the  pollution  problem 

KROFT:  So  you've  tieen  working  the  politi- 
cal angle  of  It? 

Mr  HAWKINS  I've  been  working  the  legis- 
lative angle  of  it.  yes.  trying  to  gel  a  new 
law  to  control  the  pollution 

KROFT:  Walt  a  minute  You  seem  to  be 
saying  it  doesn't  matter  what  the  scientists 
say   What  matters  Is  passing  the  legislation 

Mr  HAWKINS.  No.  what  we're  saying  is 
that  you  don't  need  additional  years  of  dcKU- 
mentlng  facts  that  we  already  have  enough 
information  about  to  know  that  the  risks  are 
so  great  that  we  should  control  pollution 
now  rather  than  wait  for  additional  years  of 
research. 

KROFT:  [voice-over]  Hawkins  says  that 
even  If  acid  rain  Isn't  a  crisis,  he  considers  It 
serious  enough  to  require  action  and  the  leg- 
islation he's  talking  about  Is  the  tough  acid 
rain  provision  of  the  new  Clean  Air  Act. 
which  his  group,  other  top  environmental 
lobbyists,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
pushed  through  at  the  end  of  this  last  ses- 
sion. It  will  cost  US-  industries  $4  billion  to 
17  billion  a  year  to  cut  emissions  that  cause 
acid  rain  in  lialf 

[on  camera]  What  about  the  NAPAP  study"" 
It  wasn't  even  a  factor  The  study  received  a 
one-hour  hearing  before  a  Senate  suti- 
committee  and  was  never  even  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives 

Senator  JOHN  GLENN  (D-OHi  We  spend 
over  J500  million  on  the  most  definitive 
study  of  acid  precipitation  that's  ever  been 
done  in  the  history  of  the  world  anyplace, 
and  then  we  don't  want  to  listen  to  what 
they  say 

KROFT  (voice-over)  Senator  John  Glenn 
is  concerned  that  the  new  legislation  to  cut 
down  smokestack  emissions  will  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  this  home  state  of  Ohio, 
not  to  mention  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  parts  of  Indiana  where  hlgh- 
suifur  coal,  long  blamed  for  causing  acid 
rain.  Is  not  only  the  main  source  of  energy 
but  a  major  source  of  employment.  Factories 
will  be  forced  to  Install  expensive  new  pollu- 
tion control  equipment.  Utility  rates  are  ex- 
pected to  Jump  by  as  much  as  30  percent  and 
100,000  people  could  end  up  losing  their  Jobs, 
many  of  them  coal  miners. 

ROBERT  MURRAY  [sp"').  Owner.  Ohio  Val- 
ley Coal  Company:  We're  out  of  business 
We're  out  of  business.  Our  Jotjs  are  gone. 

KROFT:  (voice-over)  Robert  Murray  owns 
the  Ohio  Valley  Coal  Company.  He  says  more 
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than  400  jobs  are  at  stake  at  his  company 
alone  and  he  can't  understand  why  no  one  is 
listening  to  the  scientists, 

Mr.  MURRAY':  The  networks,  the  elec- 
tronic media,  the  written  media,  have  place 
acid  rain  up  to  the  point  that  our  teachers, 
our  students  are  totally  confused  about  the 
issue,  yet  when  the  NAPAP  study  came  out. 
you  found  it  on  page  34  of  The  Sew  York 
Times  You  didn't  find  it  on  CNN.  CBS.  ABC 
or  NBC  at  all! 

KROFT:  Y'ou're  very  upset  about  this. 

Mr.  MURRAY':  I  am  damned  mad  because 
this  political  issue  is  a  human  issue  to  me: 

KROFT  [voice-over]  About  the  only  person 
who  has  written  about  the  NAPAP  study  is 
this  man.  syndicated  columnist  Warren 
Brooks  [sp?].  who's  m.ade  it  a  crusade. 

WARREN  BROOKS.  Syndicated  Columnist: 
It's  sort  of  like  trying  to  kill  a  gnat  with  a 
blunderbuss.  I  mean,  it's  just— we  have  this 
tendency  to  overdo  it  in  this  country.  We 
just  throw  money  at  problems  and  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  we  don't  have  that  kind  of 
money  to  throw  any  more. 

KROFT  [voice-over]  Brooks  has  read  the 
reports,  studied  the  science  and  his  conclu- 
sions have  become  the  gospel  for  a  growing 
number  of  people  convinced  that  America  is 
suffering  from  environmental  hypochondria 
and  that  this  acid  rain  legislation  is  just  the 
most  recent  example. 

Mr  BROOKS:  If  it's  a  crisis,  we  should  act 
We  should-— you  know,  damn  the  torpedoes, 
full  speed  ahead  What  this  study  shows 
clearly  is  it's  not  a  crisis.  We  should  not 
damn  the  torpedoes.  We  should  do  It  sensibly 
so  we  don't  throw  people  out  of  work  unnec- 
essarily 

KROFT:  Why  has  notiody  listened  to  it' 

Mr  BROOKS  Well,  the  point  is  that  once 
their  minds  are  made  up — that  Is.  "Were 
going  to  do  something  on  acid  rain.  We're 
going  to  do  something"— the  politics  is. 
"We're  going  to  do  something— 

KROFT:  That's  happened.  That's  what's 
going  on  here. 

Mr  BROOKS:  That's  what's  going  on. 

KROFT:  [voice-over]  Brooks  says  the  polit- 
ical agenda  was  set  by  candidate  George 
Bush  when  he  pledged  to  become  the  "envi- 
ronmental president  "  and  to  do  something 
about  acid  rain.  Brooks  claims  that  Con- 
gress, looking  at  public  opinion  polls,  de- 
cided voting  against  clean  aJr  was  like  vot- 
ing against  motherhood. 

[Interviewing)  So  you're  saying  this  has  a 
lot  more  to  do  with  politics  than  it  does  with 
science. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Absolutely.  Absolutely. 

KROFT:  There  are  votes  in  it 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Yeah.  Very  simple 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  We  live  in  a  representative 
democracy  and  if  the  public  believes  that  en- 
vironmental protection  is  Important  and 
they  are  prepared  to  spend  more  of  our 
wealth  in  protecting  the  environment,  then 
it's  responsible  to  do  that. 

KROFT:  And  you  think  the  American  pub- 
lic is  well-informed  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  I  think  the  American  pub- 
lic can  look  out  their  windows  and  see  what 
we're  doing  to  the  environment.  They  can 
read  about  it  In  papers.  They  can  read  about 
it  In  books. 

KROFT:  [voice-over)  So  what  are  we  going 
to  get  for  those  billions  spent  to  control  acid 
rain,  not  to  mention  the  lost  Jobs?  Well,  ac- 
cording to  Warren  Brooks,  the  only  certain 
benefit  will  be  the  recovery  of  about  75  small 
lakes  out  of  several  thousand  In  New  York's 
Adirondack  Mountains. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Now,  that's  at  $5  billion  a 
year  for,  whatever,  50  years.  That  comes  out 
to  a)x)ut  $4  billion  a  lake. 
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KROFT:  [voice-over)  The  Bush  administra- 
tion and  environmental  groups  say  there's 
much  more  to  it  than  that,  that  what  we're 
getting  is  cleaner  air.  better  visibility,  less 
damage  to  buildings  and  an  insurance  policy 
in  case  there  are  any  unknown  effects  on 
human  health  which  simply  haven't  tieen 
seen  yet. 

Mr.  HAWTONS:  We  have  very  crude  sci- 
entific tools.  Even  though  we  spent  lots  of 
money  on  it.  the  idea  that  a  team  of  sci- 
entists can  take  a  few  years,  wander  around 
the  forests  and  come  up  with  "the  answer" — 
well,  the  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it  It's  hubris. 
It's  pride.  And  they're  saying  that  because 
we  spent  a  few  years  backpacking  around 
these  forests  with  a  lot  of  instruments  and 
we  can't  find  anything,  we  should  assume 
there  is  nothing. 

Mr.  KRUG:  Actually,  we  do  know  a  lot.  We 
know  that  the  acid  rain  problem  is  so  small 
that  It's  hard  to  see.  so  it's  the  difference  be- 
tween an  optimist  and  a  pessimist,  the  clas- 
sic example  of  whether  the  glass  is  full  or 
empty.  In  this  case,  there's  a  couple  of  drops 
in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  and  people  are 
saying  it's  full  and  the  rest  of  us  are  looking 
down  and  saying.  "It  looks  mostly  empty  " 


PAYING  FOR  THE  DESERT  SffiELD 
MILITARY  OPERATION 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  our 
colleagues  Barney  Frank,  Jolene  Unsoeld, 
Tony  Beilenson,  Charue  Rangei^  and  Henrv 
NOWAK,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  that  expresses  ttie  sense  of  ttie 
Congress  on  paying  for  ttie  Desert  Shield  mili- 
tary operatkjn. 

While  the  threat  of  hostilities  and  our  corv 
cem  for  the  young  women  and  nnen  serving  in 
the  gulf  must  continue  to  be  uppermost  in  our 
minds,  the  Congress  must  also  express  its 
constitutional  responsibility  to  determine  ap- 
propriations for  ttie  military. 

And  with  the  release  of  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  [OMB]  and  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  reports  last  month,  the 
Congress  and  ttie  American  people  have  only 
recently  become  aware  of  tfie  potential  liability 
of  Operation  Desert  Shiekl.  CBO  estimates 
expenditures  at  )ust  over  $1  billion  per  month, 
wtiile  OMB  pegs  ttie  final  costs  closer  to  S15 
tiillion  per  year.  If  tiostilities  were  to  begin,  ttie 
Center  fa  Defense  Information  and  economist 
Henry  Kaufmann  estimate  expenditures  to  irv 
crease  to  $450  to  S500  million  per  day,  or  ap- 
proximately S13.5  to  $15  billion  per  month 
During  testimony  before  tfie  House  Budget 
Committee  recently,  Comptroller  Charies 
Bowsher  estimated  the  final  cost  of  the  desert 
operation  at  $130  tiillion  in  fiscal  year  1991 
Unfortunately,  ttie  Department  of  Defense  re- 
fuses to  release  any  official  projected  esti- 
mates of  tfie  costs  associated  with  Desert 
Shield,  arxj  the  administration  has  also  re- 
fused to  dKoige  our  allies'  contributuns. 

We  do  know  that  our  allies,  notably  tfie 
Saudis,  are  reaping  a  windfall.  By  recent  est- 
nriates,  increased  oil  production  wil  result  in 
$1 3  to  $60  bilion  in  additional  revenue  tor  the 
kingdom  this  year.  Our  other  allies,  tfie  Euro- 
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peans  and  Japan,  who  are  nxne  dependent 
on  Mtddte  East  oil  than  the  United  Stales, 
have  rnade  only  token  contribuDons  tor  the 
gulf  operation 

With  the  deficit  lor  the  current  fiscal  year 
neanng  S300  btllion  and  with  all  the  necessary 
(urxte  (or  the  gulf  operation  yet  to  be  appro- 
pfiated.  tf>e  Congress  must  act  to  avoid  a  fi- 
nancial hemorrhage  dunng  a  period  ol  slow- 
down in  the  economy  The  Congress  must 
also  keep  taith  with  the  txxlgel  agreement 
agreed  to  last  year 

In  keeping  with  the  budget  agreement  ar>d 
the  new  budget  process,  the  resolution  states 
ttwt  the  costs  of  the  desert  operation  must  be 
equitably  shared  by  our  allies,  and  that  in 
order  to  cover  the  financial  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  that  are  not 
covered  by  allied  contntxitions  First,  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  m  existing  or  planned 
military  expenditures,  and  for  any  remaining 
cost,  a  surtax  should  be  imposed  on  high-in- 
come taxpayers 

This  course  ot  action  by  the  Congress  will 
ensure  that  we  do  not  borrow  additional  furxjs 
arxj  increase  the  deficif  to  pay  for  tfie  gulf  op- 
eration and  pass  the  txjrden  ol  today's  actions 
to  future  generations 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  con- 
current resolution  be  placed  in  tfie  Record  at 
this  point 

H  CON.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  CoriKTess  fully  supports  the 
actions  taken  by  the  President  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  defend  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  demands  that  Iraq  Immediately 
withdraw  from  its  illegal  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait, and 

Whereas  every  diplomatic  and  economic 
Initiative  should  be  pursued  to  resolve  the 
crisis  In  the  Persian  Gulf  region  brought  on 
by  such  occupation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurnng).  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that^- 

(I)  the  financial  coats  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  should  tie  equitably  shared  by  our  al- 
lies: and 

(2>  to  cover  the  financial  costs  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  tliat  are 
not  covered  by  allied  contributions— 

(A)  first,  reductions  should  be  made  In  ex- 
isting or  planned  military  expenditures,  and 

(B)  for  any  remaining  costs,  a  surtax 
should  be  Imposed  on  high  Income  taxpayers. 


BRZEZINSKl         SUPPORTS        SANC- 
TIONS OVER  WAR  IN  THE  GULF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  J5.  1991 

Mr  UvFALCE  Mr  Speaker,  with  1  day  re- 
maining for  Saddam  Hussem  to  remove  his 
troops  Irom  Kuwait  or  face  a  possible  United 
States  attack.  I  continue  to  firmly  tjeheve  tfvit 
at  this  time  tfie  United  Slates  shoukJ  continue 
to  vigorously  enforce  economic  sanctions  and 
pursue  diplomatic  negotiations  it  should  not 
engage  m  any  offensive  military  c.ction 

I  submit  lof  the  RFCOWD  the  congressional 
testimony  ot  Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  the  former 
National  Security  Adviser  under  President 
Carter    He  shares  my  views  that  diplomatic 
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negotiations,  coupled  with  severe  economic 
sanctions,  have  a  great  potential  to  txing  a 
peaceful  and  |ust  resolution  to  this  aisis,  and 
at  this  time,  war  is  not  the  answer 

STATtMKNT   HV    ZHICMKW    BRZKZINSKI  BEFORE 
THE      Cl>MMr!-TKK      ON      FOREIGN      RELATIONS. 

U.S.  Se.natf   Dkcember  5.  1990 

If  I  may.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
begin  with  a  brief  personal  comment  As 
many  of  you  know,  I  supported  President 
Bush  In  the  1968  elections  and  I  have  sup- 
ported his  foreign  policy  all  the  way  along 
Moreover,  I  do  not  sutiecrltie  to  the  notion 
that  the  use  of  force  Is  altogether  precluded 
In  International  affairs.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause I  would  not  want  my  views  to  tie  inter- 
preted as  motivated  either  by  political  or  by 
Ideological  biases. 

Let  me  also  say  right  off  that  I  have  sup- 
p<irted  and  still  support  the  initial  decisions 
of  the  President  regarding  both  troop  deploy- 
ments to  deter  any  further  Iraqi  aggression 
and  the  imposition  of  sanctions  on  Iraqi  for 
the  flagrant  aggression  that  it  did  commit. 
The  President  and  his  team  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  skill  with  which  the  Inter- 
national coalition  has  been  put  together  and 
for  the  Impressively  prompt  deployment  of 
American  power  The  policy  of  punitive  con- 
tainment of  Iraqi  rightly  gained  almost  uni- 
versal international  and  domestic  support 

In  examining  the  fateful  choices  that 
America  now  faces.  I  have  divided  my  testi- 
mony into  two  parts  In  the  first.  I  argue  that 
war  Is  not  necessary  t)ecau8e  ongoing  policy 
represents  an  effective  response  to  Saddam 
Hussein's  misconduct,  and  in  the  second  I 
outline  the  issues  that  the  Congress  should. 
In  my  view,  explore  more  fully,  given  the  ap- 
parent Presidential  inclination  to  go  to  war 

WAR  IS  NOT  necessary 

Most  Americans,  I  am  sure,  share  the  hope 
that  the  President's  recentr— and  laudable- 
decision  to  Initiate  a  direct  dialogue  with 
the  Iraqi  government  will  lead  to  a  serious 
and  comprehensive  exploration  of  a  non-vio- 
lent solution  to  the  ongoing  crisis.  Wisely, 
the  President  indicated  that  the  purpose  of 
such  a  dialogue  is  not  to  merely  convey  an 
ultimatum  but  to  convince  Iraq  that  Its 
compliance  with  the  U.N  resolution  Is  the 
necessary  precondition  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. It  is  thus  not  an  accident  that  those 
who  so  fervently  have  been  advocating  war 
have  promptly  denounced  the  President's 
initiative 

To  be  meaningful,  such  a  dialogue  has  to 
go  Ijeyond  demands  for  unconditional  surren- 
der and  involve  also  some  discussion  of  the 
consequences  of  Iraqi  compliances  with  the 
UN  resolutions.  That  means  that  Iraq,  In 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussions,  will 
have  to  be  given  some  preliminary  Indica- 
tions of  the  likely  political,  terriuirlal.  and 
financial  aftermath  of  its  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait  I  stress  these  points  t)ecause  those 
who  favor  only  a  military  solution  will  now 
exercise  pressure  on  the  President  to  reduce 
the  Incipient  dialogue  essentially  to  a  mere 
transmittal  of  an  ultimatum  That.  I  trust. 
everyone  recognizes  would  be  pointless  and 
counter-productive.  It  would  simply  acceler- 
ate the  drift  to  war 

While  it  is  premature  to  detail  here  the 
substance  of  a  non-violent  solution  to  the 
crisis  that  could  emerge  from  the  proposed 
dialogue.  It  Is  possible  to  envisage  a  series  of 
sequential  but  linked  phases,  all  premises  on 
Iraq  having  satisfied  the  necessary  pre- 
conditions regarding  Kuwait. 

il)  coercive  sanctions  would  be  maintained 
until    Iraq    implements    lu    willingness    to 
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comply  with  the  UN   resolutions  regarding  a 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

(ill  binding  arbitration  by  a  UN  -sane 
tloned  body  within  a  specified  timeframe 
would  be  accepted  by  the  Governments  of 
Iraq  and  Kuwait  regarding  territorial  delimi- 
tation, connicllng  financial  claims,  and 
other  pertinent  matters, 

dill  an  International  conference  would  be 
convened  to  establish  regional  limitations 
on  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  pending 
which  a  U  N  sponsored  security  force  would 
remain  deployed  in  Kuwait  and  perhaps  In 
Saudi  Arabia  to  ensure  needed  security 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any  dialogue 
to  the  above  effect  would  be  conducted  while 
Iraq  Is  k)eing  subjected  to  severe  sanctions 
The  US  would  be  therefore  conceding  noth- 
ing while  conducting  the  talks  It  is  Iraq 
that  Is  under  duress,  not  us  It  Is  Iraqi  power 
that  is  being  attrlted.  while  ours  Is  growing 
It  Is  Iraq  that  Is  Isolated  and  threatened 
with  destruction,  not  us. 

Nor  would  any  such  outcome  as  the  one 
outlined  at>ove  be  tantamount  to  rewarding 
aggession.  Those  who  argue  that  do  so  be 
cause  they  desire  only  one  outcome,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  price  to  America  the  destruc- 
tion of  Iraq  Withdrawal  from  Kuwait  would 
represent  a  massive  setback  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  a  victory  for  the  International 
order  It  would  be  a  dramatic  reversal  of  ag- 
gression, humiliating  and  painful  to  the  ag- 
gressor 

However,  It  is  quite  possible,  perhaps  even 
probable  that  the  talks  will  initially  prove 
unproductive  In  my  view,  that  should  not  be 
viewed  as  a  Casui  belli.  Instead,  we  should 
stay  on  course,  applying  the  policy  of  puni- 
tive containment  The  policy  Is  working, 
Iraq  has  been  deterred,  ostracized  and  pun- 
ished Sanctions,  unprecedented  In  their 
international  solidarity  and  more  massive  In 
scope  than  any  ever  adopted  In  peacetime 
against  any  nation  I  repeat,  ever  adopted 
Skgalnst  any  nation— are  inflicting  painful 
costs  on  the  Iraq  economy 

Economic  sanctions,  by  definition,  require 
time  to  make  their  impact  felt  but  they  have 
already  established  the  Internationally  sig- 
nificant lesson  that  Iraq's  aggression  did  not 
pay  By  some  calculations,  about  97%  of 
Iraq's  income  and  90  of  its  imports  have  been 
cut  off.  and  the  shutdown  of  the  equivalent 
of  43%  of  Iraq's  and  Kuwait  s  GNP  has  al- 
ready uken  place  This  is  prompting  the 
progressive  attrition  of  the  country's  econ- 
omy and  war-making  capabilities  Extensive 
rationing  is  a  grim  social  reality  Over  time, 
all  this  is  bound  to  have  an  unsettling  effect 
on  Saddam  Hussein's  power.  And  sanctions 
can— and  should— be  maintained  until  Iraq 
complies  with  the  U  N.  resolution,  at  which 
point  las  noted  earlier i  there  will  have  to  be 
some  negotiations  regarding  the  modalities 
of  the  Implementation  of  the  UN  resolution 
as  well  as  the  adJudlcAtion  of  the  some  of  the 
related  conflicting  issues  between  Iraq  and 
Kuwait 

The  Administration  s  argument  that  the 
sanctions  are  not  working  suggests  that  in 
the  first  Instance  it  had  entertained  ex- 
tremely naive  notions  regarding  how  sanc- 
tions actually  do  work  They  not  only  take 
time;  they  are  by  their  nature  an  instrument 
for  softening  up  the  opponent.  Inducing  In 
the  adversary  a  more  compliant  attitude  to- 
wards and  eventual  nonviolent  resolution. 
Sanctions  are  not  a  blunt  Instrument  for 
promptly  achieving  total  surrender 

Worse  still,  the  Administration's  actions 
and  its  rhetoric  have  conveyed  a  sense  of  im- 
patience that  in  fact  has  tended  to  under- 
mine the  credibility  of  long-term  sanctions 
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Instead  of  projecting  confident  but  patient 
resolution,  the  President's  message  has  t)een 
one  of  frustration  and  of  a  desire  to  get  it 
over  with.  Perhaps  the  Administration  felt 
that  this  was  necessary  to  convince  Saddam 
Hussein  that  it  meant  business.  But  the  con- 
sequence has  been  to  make  the  Administra- 
tion the  prisoner  of  its  own  rhetoric,  with 
American  options  and  timetable  thereby  se- 
verely constricted. 

The  cumulative  result  has  been  to  move 
the  United  SUtes  significantly  beyond  the 
initial  policy  of  punitive  containment,  with 
the  result  that  the  conflict  of  the  Inter- 
national community  with  Iraq  has  become 
over-Americanized,  over-personalized,  and 
over-emotionalized  The  enormous  deploy- 
ment of  American  forces,  coupled  with  talk 
of  no  compromise,  means  that  the  United 
States  Is  now  pointed  towards  a  war  with 
Iraq  that  will  be  largely  an  American  war, 
fought  predominantly  by  Americans,  in 
which  (on  our  side)  mostly  Americans  will 
die — and  for  interests  that  are  neither  equal- 
ly vital  nor  urgent  to  America  and  which,  in 
any  case,  can  be  and  should  be  effectively 
pursued  by  other,  less  drastic  and  less  bloody 
means 

Let  me  amplify  on  that  last  point. 

The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  required  a  re- 
sponse to  three  major  challenges  to  our  in- 
terests; 

1  It  threatened  our  access  to  reasonably 
priced  oil  supplies— a  matter  of  vital  and  ur- 
gent interests— and  hence  a  unilateral  Amer- 
ican military  response  to  protect  Saudi  Ara- 
bia would  have  been  justified,  even  to  the 
point  of  waging  war; 

2,  It  affronted  the  international  order 
through  the  annexation  of  Kuwait,  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  entire  International  com- 
munity, a  transgression  that  truly  deserves 
punishment  and  that  must  be  undone — but  it 
is  not  an  issue  that  demands  an  urgent 
American  military  response  ahead  of  the 
international  community  and  largely  at 
American  cost; 

3  It  raised  the  question  of  the  regionally 
desublllzing  character  of  Iraq's  military 
power,  an  issue  of  obvious  long-range  impor- 
tance that  should  first  be  addressed,  if  pos- 
sible, through  an  attempt  at  a  broader  re- 
gional accommodation  and  not  now  through 
a  preventive  war 

In  my  view,  we  have  already  had  a  re- 
sounding success  in  responding  to  the  first 
challenge;  the  sanctions  are  a  punitive  re- 
sponse to  the  second  and  should  therefore  be 
maintained  for  as  long  as  necessary;  and  in 
the  process  preconditions  are  t)eing  gen- 
erated for  the  eventual  resolution  by  the 
international  community  of  the  wider  issue 
of  regional  stability,  especially  as  Iraq  is 
being  economically  weakened  and  Saddam 
Hussein's  power  is  being  gradually  under- 
mined. This  is  why  I  feel  that  there  is  no  ur- 
gent or  vital  American  Interest  to  go  beyond 
punitive  deterrence.  In  a  word,  war  is  not 
necessary 

■yet  to  Justify  military  action,  the  Admin- 
istration, echoing  the  advocates  of  war,  have 
lately  t)een  relying  on  the  emotionally 
charged  argument  that  we  confront  a  present 
danger  because  of  the  poBslbility  that  Iraq 
may  at  some  point  acquire  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. In  other  words,  not  oil,  not  Kuwait — but 
Iraq's  nuclear  program  has  become  the  latest 
excuse  for  moving  towards  war 

This  argument  deserves  careful  scrutiny. 
The  nuclear  issue  Is  of  particular  and  under- 
standable concern  to  Israel  and  its  friends. 
Many  of  those  who  argue  for  preventive  war 
give  this  matter  the  highest  priority  and  de- 
rive their  case  therefl-om.  It  is  obviously  an 
issue  not  to  be  uken  lightly 
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Nonetheless,  once  subjected  to  closer  scru- 
tiny, this  latest  case  for  war  also  does  not 
meet  the  tests  of  vitality  or  urgency  to  the 
American  national  interest.  First  of  all.  it  is 
relevant  to  note  that  when  the  United  States 
was  threatened  directly  by  the  far  more  pow- 
erful and  dangerous  Stalinist  Russia  or 
Maoist  China,  it  refrained  from  engs^ring  in 
preventive  war.  Moreover.  Israel  already  has 
nuclear  weapons  and  can  thus  deter  Iraq, 
while  the  United  States  has  certainly  both 
the  power  to  deter  or  to  destroy  Iraq.  Deter- 
rence has  worked  In  the  past  and  I  fail  to  see 
why  thousands  of  Americans  should  now  die 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  at  some  point  in 
the  future— according  to  experts,  some  years 
from  now— Iraq  does  not  acquire  a  militarily 
significant  nuclear  capability. 

Second,  it  is  within  our  power  to  sustain  a 
comprehensive  embargo  on  Iraq  to  impede 
such  an  acquisition.  Unlike  India  or  Israel. 
Iraq  does  permit  international  inspection  of 
its  nuclear  facilities.  This  gives  us  some  in- 
sight into  its  program.  Moreover,  much  can 
happen  during  the  next  several  years,  includ- 
ing Saddam's  fall  from  power  Hence  the  pre- 
cipitation of  war  now  on  these  grounds 
meets  neither  the  criterion  of  urgency  nor 
vitality. 

More  than  that,  war  would  be  highly  coun- 
terproductive to  the  American  national  in- 
terest. A  war  is  likely  to  split  the  inter- 
national consensus  that  currently  exists,  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  become  estranged 
from  many  of  its  European  allies,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  to  become  the  object  of  wide- 
spread Arab  hostility.  Indeed,  once  started, 
the  war  may  prove  not  all  that  easy  to  ter- 
minate, given  the  inflammable  character  of 
Middle  Eastern  politics.  It  could  be  costly  in 
blood  and  financially  devastating. 

This  prospect  is  all  the  more  tragic  be- 
cause the  United  States  would  thereby  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  its  hard-earned  victory 
in  the  Cold  War.  We  stand  today  on  the 
threshold  of  a  historic  opportunity  to  shape 
a  truly  cooperative  world  order,  based  on 
genuine  cooperation  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  Yet  our  over-reaction  to  the  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  now  adversely  affecting 
both  our  priorities  and  our  principles. 

On  the  level  of  priorities,  some  of  the  funds 
being  spent  on  the  greatest  U.S.  military 
overseas  deployment  since  the  landings  In 
Normandy  might  be  better  spent  addressing 
some  of  our  domestic  problems  which  for 
decades  we  have  had  to  neglect.  Moreover, 
we  surely  should  be  doing  more  to  ensure  the 
success  of  democracy  in  the  post-communist 
countries — a  stake  of  truly  historic  mag- 
nitude, A  costly  military  action  will  divert 
us  even  further  from  the  needed  responses  to 
these  challenges. 

On  the  level  of  principle,  one  cannot  help 
but  worry  that  we  may  t>e  buying  support  for 
our  military  undertaking  by  sacrificing  Leb- 
anon for  Assad's  cooperation,  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples for  Gorbachev's,  the  Chinese  dissidents 
for  Li  Peng's,  and  perhaps  the  Elrltreans  for 
Menglstu's.  And  we  are  doing  so  because  in 
fact  the  international  community  Is  not 
pressing  for  military  action,  but  the  Admin- 
istration wants  to  obtain  that  community's 
sanction  so  that  It  can  argue  at  home  on  be- 
half of  military  action  by  pointing  to  the 
International  support  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  thereby  marshaled. 

THE  dilemmas  OF  WAR 

In  any  case,  it  is  war  that  soon  we  may 
have  to  face  because  of  the  combined  pres- 
sures resulting  from  Iraqi  intransigence,  the 
imposition  of  a  deadline,  the  lack  of  patience 
in  the  application  of  sanctions,  and  the  con- 
sequences   of   massive    troop    deployments 
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Given  the  possibility,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  might  be  plunged  by  a  Presi- 
dential decision  into  a  war  with  Iraq,  I  would 
urge  this  Committee  to  examine  carefully  in 
its  delit>eration8.  and  to  press  the  Adminis- 
tration for  answers  regarding  the  following 
three  clusters  of  critically  Important  issues: 

1,  What  are  the  political  limits  and  the 
likely  geopolitical  dyanmics  of  war.  once  the 
President  decides  to  initiate  if 

For  example,  one  has  to  tse  concerned  that 
the  use  air  power  in  order  to  mitigate  cas- 
ualties for  U.S.  ground  forces  will  require 
the  killing  not  only  of  the  hostages  but  also 
of  thousands— perhaps  tens  of  thousands  or 
even  more — of  Iraqi  civilians,  who  are  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  Saddam  Hussein's  fla- 
grant misconduct  I  wonder  if  this  is  politi- 
cally viable,  in  terms  of  the  longer-range  re- 
lationship of  America  with  the  Moslem 
world.  And  is  it  morally  admissible'' 

It  is  also  not  clear  to  me  how  the  Adminis- 
tration envisages  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Are  we  to  expect  a  total  surrender  or  are  we 
counting  on  a  negotiated  outcome,  after  a 
spasm  of  violence''  If  a  complete  military 
victory  becomes  necessary,  are  we  prepared 
to  occupy  all  of  Iraq,  including  the  huge  city 
of  Baghdad""  Are  we  logistical ly  prepared  for 
a  war  that  is  not  promptly  resolved  by  air 
power,  and  are  we  psychologically  for  heavy 
American  casualties? 

Also,  once  war  begins.  Iran  and  Syria  may 
not  remain  passive  and  the  war  could  thus 
spread.  One  has  to  anticipate  the  possibility 
that  Iraq  will  seek  to  draw  Israel  into  the 
war.  Does  the  Administration  have  a  contin- 
gency plan  in  the  event  that  Jordan  becomes 
a  battlefield?  What  might  be  the  US  reac- 
tion if  some  Israeli  leaders  seek  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  expended  war  to  effect  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  Palestinians  from  their  homes 
on  the  West  Bank?  The  Gulf  crisis  and  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  could  thus  become 
linked,  our  efforts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

1  believe  the  Administration  Is  paying  in- 
sufficient attention  to  these  inherent  uncer- 
tainties of  war.  The  war  could  prove  more 
destructive,  more  bloody,  and  more  difficult 
to  terminate  than  Administration  spokes- 
men—not to  speak  of  sundry  private  advo- 
cates of  war — seem  to  think.  I  also  believe 
the  Administration  has  not  griven  sufficient 
thought  to  the  geopolitically  disruptive  con- 
sequences of  a  war  in  a  region  that  is  ex- 
traordinarily incendiary.  An  American  mili- 
tary invasion  of  Iraq  would  be  likely  to  set 
off  a  chain  reaction  that  could  bog  America 
down  in  a  variety  of  prolonged  security  oper- 
ations, in  a  setting  of  Intensified  political  in- 
stability. 

2  Wliat  are  the  likely  broader  after-effects 
of  the  war? 

The  Administration  is  yet  to  move  beyond 
vague  generalities  regarding  Its  concept  of 
the  postwar  Middle  East.  Yet  considerable 
anxiety  Is  justified  that  subsequent  to  the 
war  the  United  States  might  not  be  able  to 
extricate  lt«elf  fi^m  the  Middle  Eastern 
cauldron,  especially  If  In  the  meantime  the 
Arab  masses  have  become  radicalized  and 
hostile  to  the  Arab  regimes  that  endorsed 
the  U.S.  MllltAry  action.  How  will  that  af- 
fect America's  glolial  position?  I  would  think 
it  likely  that,  with  the  United  States  em- 
broiled in  the  Middle  Eastern  mees  for  years 
to  come,  both  Europe  and  Japan— free  to  pro- 
mote their  own  agendas — will  pursue  the  en- 
hancement of  their  economic  power  In  the 
region  Itself,  it  Is  proliable  that  fundamen- 
talist Iran  will  become  the  dominant  power 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that  terrorist  Syria 
will  inherit  the  mantle  of  leadership  among 
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the  Arkba.  It  Is  also  pooBlble  that,  the  de 
strucUon  of  Iraq  by  America  and  the  result 
In*  radical liatlon  of  the  Arabs  mifthi  leave 
Israel,  armed  a«  It  already  Is  with  nuilear 
weapona.  more  tempted  to  aae  lt«  military 
force  to  ImpoM  lt»  will  In  this  volatile  re 
(flon.  How  will  all  this  affect  the  area  »  sen 
sitlve  balance  of  power'' 

I  believe  that  none  of  the  above  possible 
developments  would  be  In  the  American  In- 
terest. Yet  I  do  not  sense  that  sufficient 
Btratetrlc  plannlnir  has  been  devoted  by  the 
Administration  to  an  analysis  of  the  wider 
shock  effecU  of  a  war  that  Is  bound  U)  be  ex 
plotted  by  other  parties  for  their  own  selfish 
ends 

3.  Finally  what  Is  being  done  to  ensure 
that  the  war's  burdens  and  sacrifices  are 
more  fairly  distributed  among  its  potential 
beneficiaries  or  participants? 

One  cannot  help  but  be  atrucit  by  the  rel 
atlvely  limited  contrtbutlons  of  our  allies 
Moreover,  as  1  understand  It.  some  states 
with  forces  In  Saudi  Arabia  have  indlcAted 
that  they  will  not  participate  In  offensive 
operations  The  American  public  certainly  Is 
not  satisfied  with  the  financial  support  ex 
tended  by  Germany  and  Japan  Is  the  Admin 
istratlon  satisfied?  What  additional  financial 
contribution  can  be  expected  from  the 
Saudis  and  the  Kuwaitis''  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  Saudi  Arabia  has  already  benefited  very 
substantially  from  the  oil  crisis,  and  that 
the  Kmlr  of  Kuwait  and  his  family  are  in  the 
forefront  of  those  arKuIng  for  Americans  to 
initiate  military  action  Are  we  thus  de 
spite  all  of  our  rhetoric  about  'the  new 
international  order"  not  running  the  rink 
of  becoming  the  mercenaries  in  this  war.  ap- 
plauded and  financed  by  others  to  do  the 
fighting  and  the  dying  for  them'' 

I  t»elleve  that  is  already  evident  that  the 
principal  sacrifices  of  war  both  financial 
and  In  blood  will  in  fact  have  to  be  borne  by 
America,  and  to  a  massively  di8portlonat»> 
degree  Such  evident  unfairness  will  Inevl 
tably  have  a  very  adverse  Impact  on  Amer 
lean  attitudes  towards  its  allies,  with  deiete 
rlous  consequences  for  Amerlca.n  public  sup- 
port for  the  so-called    "international  order  " 

These  are  tough  Issues  And  unless  the  Ad 
ministration  responds  to  them  satisfactorily, 
the  war  will  lack  domestic  support  while 
generating  polarizing  political  passions 
Even  worse,  unless  the  Administration 
thinks  hard  about  such  questions.  It  could 
embark  on  a  course  deeply  dama^ng  to  our 
national  Interest. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  with  a  word 
about  the  lessons  of  history  It  Is  Important 
to  apply  them  with  a  sense  of  proportion  To 
speak  of  Saddam  Hussein  as  a  Hitler  Is  to 
trlvlallre  Hitler  and  ta  elevate  Saddam  Iraq 
Is  not  Germany  but  a  middle-sited  country, 
on  the  scale  of  say  Rumania,  dependent  on 
the  export  of  one  commodity  for  most  of  lu 
Income,  unable  on  Its  own  either  to  fully 
feed  Itself  or  to  construct  Its  own  weapons 
It  Is  a  threat  to  regional  peace^  a  threat 
with  wider  global  economic  Implications 
but  It  Is  a  threat  we  can  contain,  deter,  or 
repel,  as  the  situation  dictates 

Therefore.  In  my  view,  neither  an  Amer- 
ican war  to  liberate  Kuwait  nor  a  preventive 
war  to  destroy  Iraq's  power  is  urgently  re 
quired,  be  It  In  terms  of  the  American  na 
Uonal  Interest  or  of  the  Imperatives  of  world 
order  President  Bush's  Initial  commitment 
to  punish  Iraq  and  to  deter  it  remains  the 
wisest  course-  «nd  one  which  this  nation  can 
resolutely  and  In  unity  sustain  over  the  long 
haul  By  any  rational  calculus,  the  tradeoffs 
between  the  discomforts  of  patience  and  the 
costs  of  war  favor  patience.  Both  time  and 
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power  are  in  our  favor  and  we  do  not  need 
t.t)  be  driven  by  artificial  deadlines,  deceptive 
arguments,  or  irrational  emotion  Into  an  un- 
necessary war 


THE  FAIRNESS  IN  BROADCASTING 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DlNGEIl 

OK  MlCmOA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  15,1991 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  tcxlay  I  am  re- 
introducing, together  with  Mr  Markey,  a  bil  to 
codWy  the  fairness  doctrme.  As  marty  will  re- 
call, the  Federal  Commor)«ations  Commission 
voted  to  repeal  the  taimess  doctrme  in  1967 
That  decision  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  ttie 
Congress,  and  was  the  subject  of  legislation  to 
reinstate  the  doctnne  ahnost  immediately.  Re- 
grettably, President  Reagan  vetoed  the  legis- 
lation, and  as  a  result  broadcasters  are  no 
longer  required  to  ab<de  by  this  important  pol- 
icy 

The  fairness  doctnne  consists  of  a  relatively 
simple  set  of  requirements  for  broadcasters 
First,  It  contains  a  requgement  that  txoad- 
casters  address  stgnificanf  issues  of  putalic  im- 
portarx»  Second,  it  requires  that  wtien  doing 
so.  Ixoadcasters  must  treat  issues  fairly  It  is 
a  mimmal  safeguard  against  abuse  by  those 
who  have  been  grven  txoadcast  licenses  by 
the  Government,  arxj  ts  a  policy  supported  by 
many  broadcasters  themselves 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  has  voted  repeat- 
edly to  codify  the  fairness  doctnne  Support  lor 
this  oieasure  has  been  tiipartisan.  reftecting 
tt>e  strong  support  for  the  doctnne  from  people 
as  far  apart  as  Ralph  Nader  and  Phyllis 
Schaffy  It  is  nny  hope  that  we  wiH  be  able  to 
put  this  issue  tehirxj  us  this  year,  and  move 
on  to  deal  with  ttie  many  other  important  is- 
sues ttiat  face  tetecommuntcations  policy- 
makers. 


GERMAN  PROFESSORS  APPEAL 
FOR  A  PEACEFUL  SOLUTION  TO 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELUIMS 

OK  CAl.ltTlR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  message  calling  upon 
PresgJent  Bush  to  exercise  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  obtain  a  px}litx:al  solution  to  the  crisis 
caused  by  ttw  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

This  message,  subscribed  to  by  some  400 
professors  representng  90  different  disciplines 
at  German  urwersities,  suggests  that  war 
would  result  in  tfie  deaths  of  "thousands  of 
soldiers,  many  of  them  American,  and  also 
large  numbers  of  women  and  children  woutd 
be  kilted  •  •  •  - 

These  educators  continue.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
state  that,  "^e  condemn  m  ttie  nfxwf  decisive 
terms  pussibto  the  aggression  and  breaches 
of  human  rights  perpetrated  b/  tfie  Iraqi  re- 
gime The  correct  response  to  its  crimes,  how- 
ever. IS  not  a  war  whose  sheer  extent  woukj 
make  it  a  cnme  of  a  far  greater  order.** 
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I  am  in  agreement  ttiat,  in  order  to  save 
even  one  life,  not  to  mention  the  thousands 
sure  to  perish  m  war  with  Iraq,  we  must  leave 
no  stone  unturned.  As  I  suggested  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  a  recent  letter,  we  should  not 
even  rule  out  personal  efforts  by  our  IMation's 
leader  to  mediate  this  confrontation  t)efore 
making  ttie  grave  and  protound  choice  of 
armed  mterventkxi. 

The  texl  of  ttie  professors'  appeal  foHows, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  commend  ttieir  plea  to  ttie 
attention  of  the  membership. 

Dextember  19.  1990 
Hon  Ge»roe  Bush. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amer- 
ica 

Dkar  Mr.  President  We  hereby  present  to 
you  an  Appeal  on  the  Gulf  Crisis  signed  by 
some  400  professors  from  90  different  dis- 
ciplines at  various  German  universities 

Our  appeal  is  directed  also  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  we  Intend  to 
present  our  views  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  Inform  the 
Federal  Government 

With  our  highest  appreciation  we  remain 
Yours  Sincerely. 
Prof    Dr    K     Bonhoeffer.   Prof    Dr    HE 
Rlchter.  Prof   Dr   A.  Buro.  Prof   Dr   M 
Stohr.  Prof.  Dr.  A   Flltner 


An  Appeal  to  the  President  and  Conorkb8 
OF  THE  UNfTED  States  of  Amerjca 

This  appeal  Is  directed  to  you  by  clttsens 
of  Germany— a  country  from  which,  half  a 
century  ago.  a  criminal  dictator  precipitated 
the  world  into  the  carnage  of  the  Second 
World  War  At  that  time,  there  was  no  viable 
institution  such  as  today's  United  Nations 
and  hence  no  measure  such  as  a  united  trade 
embargo  to  bring  this  Inhumane  regime  to 
its  knees  by  non-military  means 

Now  that  the  East-West  conflict  has  been 
overcome,  the  world  community  of  nations 
for  the  first  time  has  the  power  to  counter 
aggressors  by  concerted  sanctions.  It  seems 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein can.  in  the  long  term,  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  effective  economic  block&de 
decided  on  and  enforced  by  UN  resolution. 

And  yet  the  world  Is  at  present  witnessing 
the  preparations  for  an  international  war — a 
war  in  which  thousands  of  soldiers,  many  of 
them  American,  and  also  large  numbers  of 
women  and  children  would  be  killed,  a  war 
which  would  unavoidably  affect  millions 
upon  millions  of  people  and  nations  outalde 
the  immediate  area,  and  which  would  inflict 
Incalculable  d&mag«  upon  the  ecology.  The 
fact  that  the  likely  deployment  by  Iraq  of 
chemical  weapons  has  been  made  poeslble  by 
exports  flrom.  of  all  sources,  our  own  country 
is  something  which  fills  us  as  Germans  with 
shame 

We  condemn  in  the  most  decisive  terms 
possible  the  aggression  and  breaches  of 
human  rights  perpetrated  by  the  Iraqi  re- 
gime. The  correct  response  to  Its  crimes, 
however.  Is  not  a  war  whoee  sheer  extent 
would  make  It  a  crime  of  a  far  greater  order 

In  this  sitoatlon  we  appeal  to  you  with  all 
urgency  to  seek,  hand  In  hand  with  the  Unlt^ 
ed  Nations,  not  a  mlUtiinr  but  a  pollUcal  so- 
lution In  the  Gulf— a  solution  which  would  at 
one  and  the  same  time  move  forward  the 
peace  proceaa  In  the  entire  Middle  EmbI  re- 
gion The  USA,  as  a  world  power,  should  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  seise  the 
Initiative  for  a  Middle  East  peace  con- 
ference 

A  peaceful  solution,  we  lielleve.  entails 
that  the  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  troops  from  Ku- 
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wait  be  facilitated  by  the  other  side- 
through  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  those 
troops  stationed  for  orfenslve  purix>8e8. 

We  urge  you  to  prevent,  come  what  may. 
the  catastrophe  of  a  war  which — quite  apart 
trom  its  terrifying  consequences  for  human 
life,  the  ecology  and  the  economy— would  be 
a  relapee  into  the  militaristic  power  think- 
ing which  has  hitherto  deprived  humankind 
of  the  physical  and  moral  energy  required  to 
Jointly  coml)at  tioth  mass  poverty  and  the 
deadly  threats  to  our  environment. 
For  the  Initiators. 

Prof   H0R8T-EBERHARD 
RICHTKR. 

Prof.  ANDREAS  FLITNER. 


EVENT  IN  LITHIIANIA 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  recent  tragk:  turn  of  events 
in  Lithuania,  and  I  condemn  the  Soviet  Union's 
suppression  of  Litfiuania's  democraticalty 
elected  government 

Only  last  week,  I  joined  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  writing  to  President  Bush 
and  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  protest  the 
deptoyment  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  republics. 
We  especially  expressed  our  concern  to  the 
Ambassador  that  Moscow  was  abandoning  its 
commitment  to  glasrxjst  and  perestroika,  and 
warned  of  ttie  consequences  for  United 
States-Soviet  relations  if  steps  were  not  taken 
to  resolve  this  matter  nonviolently.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  woukJ  appear  that  former  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze's  warning 
of  a  reactkxiary  crackdown  In  ttie  reput)lk:s 
was  accurate. 

The  Soviet  Unkxi's  attack  on  nonviolent  pro- 
testers and  their  chosen  govemment  warrants 
a  strong  United  States  response.  A  suspen- 
sion of  current  American  assistarKe  to  the  So- 
viet Union  woukJ  demonstrate  that  we  will  as- 
sist Presktent  Gorbachev  only  if  he  remains 
committed  to  restructuring  his  economy  and 
respecting  democratic  freedoms.  That  commit- 
ment woukJ  be  tiest  demonstrated  by  an  an- 
nouncement from  Presktent  Gortjachev  that 
he  will  reopen  a  diatogue  with  elected  teaders 
in  Lithuania. 

Currantty,  President  Bush  is  scheduled  to 
hokj  a  summit  with  Gorbachev  next  month.  I 
hope  that  he  will  use  that  occaskxi  to  express 
tfie  depth  of  American  concern  regarding 
these  events,  and  to  warn  of  the  corv 
sequerKes  for  United  States-Sovtet  relatkxis. 


RECOGNIZING  ROBERT  M.  DIVELY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  IS.  1991 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukJ  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  constituent 
of  mine.  Mr.  Robert  M.  DIvely  of  Port  MatikJa. 
PA. 

I  recentty  received  a  tetter  from  Mr.  Divety  in 
wtiich  he  irx;luded  a  poem  he  wrote  in  trifciute 
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to  the  U.S.  flag.  Written  on  July  4.  1990.  Mr. 
Dively  creatively  reminds  us  through  his  rtiyme 
Of  ttie  true  meaning  and  gkyy  imbedded  In  this 
symbol  of  our  Nation.  It  has  tieen  published  in 
tecal  papers  and  was  also  given  a  4th  place 
award  in  worid  competitxxi.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  recognize  Mr.  Dively  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  to  publish  his  poem  here  for  all  to 
enjoy. 

I  Am  Your  Flag 
I  rose  high  after  many  battles,  by  those  who 

shared  my  pride. 
Their  weary  eyes  came  wet  with  tears  as  we 

rememtiered  those  who  died. 
Children   pledge   my   radiant   colors   as   the 

school  day  does  begin 
and  I  hope  their  learning  of  the  day  will  re- 
member where  I've  been. 
1  adored  the  soldier  and  his  God  as  he  carried 

me  place  to  place 
and  I  hate  those  who  burn  me  and   try   to 

shame  my  face. 
To  some  I  am  not  important  and  my  past  is 

soon  forgot 
but  most  know  my  true  symbol  and  they  will 

scorn  me  not. 
My  dream  is  for  the  future  where  all  will  live 

in  trust, 
as  my  waving  arms  reach  out  to  those  whose 

bodies  turn  to  dust. 
1  am  just  a  cloth  of  colors  designed  by  those 

who  cared  to  share 
the  hardshipe  of  our  free  land,   the  bravery 

and  the  dares. 
Draped  over  a  lonely  casket  my  thoughts  run 

long  and  deep 
as  I'm  handed  to  a  sad  kin  who  tries  to  hold 

a  weep. 
In  the  many  times  of  trouble  I  am  lifted  to 

the  sky 
and  the  famous  who  have  honored  me  half 

mast  will  never  die. 
Tired  and  weary  as  I  am  I  still  remain  the 

same 
and  as  long  as  liberty  has  respect  the  fools 

will  make  no  gain. 
Freedom  had  its  deadly  price,  which  I  am  its 

very  bound 
and  I  pray  to  God  in  heaven  a  lasting  peace 

will  soon  be  found. 

—Written  July  4.  1990. 
Robert  M  Dively. 


REPRESSION  IN  BALTICS  MUST 
STOP 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFTELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  15, 1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Soviet  troops  opened  fire  on  unarmed  civilians 
in  Lithuania.  This  unprovoked  assault  led  to 
the  death  or  Injury  of  numerous  innocent  peo- 
pte  wtiose  only  crime  was  the  desire  for  de- 
mocracy. 

Today,  in  Latvia,  we  saw  the  continuatxxi  of 
the  Sovtet  crackdown  in  the  Baltx:  Republics. 
Soviet  elite  troops  stormed  a  polne  txjikjing 
beating  the  Latvian  cadets  Inside  and  seizing 
their  weapons.  This  escalatkxi  of  vk>tence  and 
represskxi  by  Communist  authorittes  cannot 
be  altowed  to  continue. 

President  Gorbachev  contends  that  he  dkJ 
not  order  the  recent  vioterx^  In  Lithuania  and 
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Latvia.  White  this  may  or  may  not  tie  true,  he 
certainly  created  the  environment  in  wtiich  it 
took  place.  He  must  tie  held  accountabte  for 
ttiese  actions. 

I  fear  ttiat  ttie  world  lias  watotied  passively 
as  Gorbactiev  consolidated  ttw  po«vers  c^ 
State  control  to  a  degree  only  surpassed  tjy 
Josef  Stalin.  Will  he  now  use  tliis  power  to  de- 
stroy ttie  perestroika  and  glasnost  wtiich  he 
created? 

In  the  p>ast  year  the  world  lias  seen  a  tragk: 
and  viotent  mistake  by  a  (ictator  in  ttie  Middte 
EasL  I  stror^gly  urge  President  Gorttachev  to 
avoid  calling  down  ttie  same  world  reaction  on 
his  GovernmenL  The  repression  must  halt  the 
Soviet  troops  must  be  wittidrawn.  and  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  must  be  found,  or  relatxvis 
tsetween  our  two  natkxis  will  suffer  Immeas- 
uratjly. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTHDAY  OF  REV.  DR.  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KING,  JR. 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  January  15.  1991 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress this  body  today  with  mixed  emotions 
On  one  tiand.  I  am  proud  to  starxj  here  and 
offer  a  tribute  to  one  of  ttie  great  teaders  of 
this  Natxxi  and  an  outstanding  peace  activist, 
ttie  Reverend  Dr.  Marbn  Luttier  King.  Jr..  who 
woukJ  have  turned  62  today.  On  the  ottier 
hand,  I  am  distressed  t7y  ttie  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  ttie  fact  ttiat  ttie  President 
has  ctiosen  this  day  of  an  days,  to  draw  ttie 
line  In  the  sand  for  Iraq's  Saddam  Hussein. 

Dr.  King  devoted  his  life  to  ttie  quest  for 
equality,  justKe,  and  peace.  It  Is  a  sad  Irony 
ttiat  on  the  day  vm  celebrate  ttie  t>irth  and  ttie 
life  work  of  a  world  renowned  tiumanitanan, 
we  may  fire  ttie  First  strike  in  what  will  be  a 
deadly,  devastating  war. 

Most  of  use  are  well  aware  of  Dr.  King's  ef- 
forts to  tielp  this  country  overcome  ttie 
devisiveness  of  tiatred  and  bigotry,  and  to  be- 
come, Instead,  a  Natkxi  united  under  the  t>an- 
ner  of  humanity. 

Less  well  krx>wn  is  ttiat  especially  in  ttie 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  King  was  also 
committed  to  a  peaceful  and  expedhkxis  reso- 
kJtion  to  United  States  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  dare  say  ttiat  if  Dr.  King  were  akve 
today,  he  woukj  be  a  vociferous  opponent  of 
both  ttie  military  aggression  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  of  the  move  toward  war  by  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Dr.  King  opposed  ttie  war  and  endured  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  for  tus  positkxi.  But  tie 
saw  ttiat  ttie  war  in  Vietnam  and  ttie  struggte 
for  civil  rights  tiere  were  irtextricabiy  linked. 
Among  ttie  diffKutties  Dr.  King  had  with  ttie 
Vtetnam  war,  he  couM  not  answer  ttie  ques- 
txxis  posed  to  him  by  biack  Gl's.  Ttiey  asked 
wtiy  ttiey  stxxjM  figtit — and  perttaps  dte — 
akxigskJe  white  sokjiers,  against  a  peopte  M»ho 
had  never  hurt  ttiem,  for  peace  and  justice  in 
a  natkxi  thousands  of  mites  away.  Because 
wtien  these  biack  Gl's  returned  home  to 
America  ttiey  woukJ  not  enjoy  ttie  fun  ngtits 
and  privileges  of  citizenstiip  as  ttiose  same 
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wtiite  sokJiers.  nor  en)oy  the  freedoms  that 
they  were  fighting  to  uphoW  tor  ttwse  peopte 
so  far  away 

Dr  King  was  a  minister  by  profession,  one 
wlx)  believed  in  and  taught  the  sanctity  ol  all 
human  life  Building  on  thts  tenet,  he  noted  m 
a  speech  in  April  1967  thai  he  felt  that  the 
Nobel  Pnze  tor  Peace,  which  he  was  awarded 
in  1964.  placed  a  responsibtlity  on  him  to  worV 
toward  peace  tor  all  mankind  Were  our  goals 
in  Vietnam — or  in  the  Persian  Gulf — wodh  1. 
100,  Of  1 .000  of  our  sons  and  daughters'' 

As  a  minister.  Dr  King  was  also  concerned 
about  \he  spirit  arxj  soul  ol  people  and  na- 
tions He  was  concerned  about  the  massive 
doses  ol  violence  the  United  States  was  heap- 
ing upon  the  people  ol  Vietnam  He  worried 
that  tfie  violence  ot  Itie  war  itself  arxj  the  way 
It  was  teanng  apart  families  and  Irierxls  here 
at  home  were  "poison(ingj  America's  soul" 
and  this  was  too  heavy  a  toll  to  take  on  the 
Nation 

It  IS  sad  to  note  that  |ust  24  years  after  Dr 
King  raised  our  consciousness  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  we  are  again  looking  at  United 
States  involvement  m  anotfier  round  ot  military 
fiostilities  Now  more  than  ever,  we  need  to 
reflect  on  tfie  lite  and  teachings  ol  Dr  King 
and  his  message  of  nonviolent  change  Now 
more  ttnan  ever,  we  need  to  heed  the  call  lor 
restraint  and  deliberation 


ADMIRAL  CROWE  ON  US.   POLICY 
IN  THE  GULF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OK  .NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15.  1991 
Mr  LaFALCE  Mi  Speaker,  with  the  UN 
deadline  tor  tfie  Iraqi  witfxJrawal  from  Kuwait  1 
day  away.  I  continue  to  worV  and  tiope  tor  a 
peaceful  solution  to  tfie  crisis  I  tielieve  that 
there  is  no  quick  solution  to  this  issue  that  an 
offensive  military  action  by  the  United  States. 
at  this  time  would  be  pfemature 

I  subrmt  for  the  Record  tfie  toltowing  con- 
gressional testimony  by  Adm  William  J 
Crowe.  Jr  .  USN  (Ret)  Admtral  Crowe  served 
as  the  Ctnairman  ot  tfie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
under  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  and  he 
sfiares  my  views  that  economic  sanctions 
sfiould  be  given  more  than  5  months  to  have 
an  impact  In  addition,  fie  riotes  ttiat  deposing 
Saddam  Hussein  will  not  be  a  panacea  tor  tfie 
proWems  in  the  Middle  East 
Statement  hy  ai>m  William  i  ckdwe,  Jr  . 
USN    (Ret.  I    Befurk   thk   Committee   on 

ARMED    SERVICES    U.S     SENATE.    NOVEMBER 

28.  1990 

Mr  Chairman,  given  U  S  Interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Saddam  Hussein's  binital 
takeover  of  Kuwait,  the  subject  of  U  S  pol- 
icy In  the  retclon  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  all  .\merlian.s 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  have  some  preliminary 
remarks  I  would  like  tti  make  Due  to  the 
press  of  time  these  will  not  deal  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  subject,  but  concentrate  larnely 
on  the  Impact  of  the  crisis  on  the  ifulf  re- 
«lon  I  assume,  of  courn*,  the  question  period 
will  range  over  the  entire  spectrum  of  con- 
siderations 

You  would  think  we  would  have  had  a  de- 
cent Interval  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  Cold 
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War  and  the  vindication  of  our  policies  and 
values  But  the  recent  events  in  the  Middle 
East  have  demonstrated  that  the  globe  la 
still  a  dangerous  place  and  that  new  threats 
may  well  replace  the  United  States-Soviet 
contest 

Our  difficulties  with  Iraq  certainly  sugKest 
the  type  of  challenge  the  new  world  may 
confront 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  our  dis- 
agreement with  Iraq  Is  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  backing  Saddam  Hussein  For  the  first 
time  In  40  years  we  are  confronting  a  major 
international  crisis  and  not  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  Kremlin  This  develop- 
ment has  given  the  President  an  unprece- 
dented latitude  for  maneuver  and.  In  turn, 
severely  constrained  Baghad's  options  This 
Is  the  first  time  a  post-war  President  has  had 
such  a  luxury 

President  Bush  has  taken  full  advantage  of 
the  new-found  maneuvering  room  He  re- 
acted quickly  and.  In  my  opinion,  correctly, 
to  constrain  Hussein  militarily  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia  and  to  clamp  a  tight  economic 
quarantine  on  Iraq. 

Some  of  the  major  Important  early 
achievements  were  ones  that  the  President 
had  a  large  hand  In  himself,  eg.  gaining  ac- 
cess to  Saudi  Arabia  for  our  forces  (a  pre 
vtously  unheard  of  concession),  forging  a 
rough  political  consensus  among  the  leaders 
of  NATO,  the  USSR  and  Japan,  and  encour- 
aging a  pan- Arab  military  effort  In  support 
of  Saudi  Arabia  We  are  for  the  time  being, 
witnessing  a  remarkable  display  of  collective 
political  and  financial  support  which  Is  un- 
precedented In  the  post-war  era.  President 
Bush  deserves  full  credit  for  this  achieve- 
ment. 

Militarily,  the  United  States  has  mount-ed 
an  Impressive  deployment — with  air.  sea  and 
ground  forces.  No  other  nation  in  the  world 
could  have  In  60  days  moved  this  sue  force 
8.000  miles  and  put  it  in  the  field— not  to 
mention  the  rather  trying  climate  and  to- 
pography in  which  It  must  operate  On  bal- 
ance the  original  deployment  went  ex- 
tremely well. 

As  to  the  economic  embargo.  It  is  the  first 
time  we  have  tieen  able  to  mount  truly  uni- 
fied sanctions.  No  embargoed  material  is 
moving  Into  Iraq  by  sea.  and  the  air  block- 
ade Is  proving  relatively  effective.  Undoubt- 
edly there  Is  some  leakage — probably  on  the 
ground  from  Jordan  and  Iran— but  I  know  of 
no  significant  breaks  in  the  encirclement 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  what  has  been 
achieved  thus  far- 
Some  pundits  contend  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's primary  goal  Is  to  control  the  bulk  of 
the  Middle  East  oil  and  to  dictate  the  price 
of  crude  to  the  West  If  that  Is  correct,  any 
such  design  ha«  been  frustrated  He  has  been 
served  clear  notice  that  he  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  capture  the  Saudi  oil  fields  either 
now  or  In  the  future.  A  definite  line  has  been 
drawn  constraining  him  and  his  inflated  am- 
bitions 

The  Increased  oil  income  Saddam  had  in 
mind  has  not  materialized  In  fact.  Baghdad 
has  forfeited  20  billion  dollars  of  foreign  ex 
change  earnings  a  year  and  as  Secretary 
Schleslnger  pointed  out,  thl.s  figure  would  tie 
$30  billion  at  the  current  oil  price  In  a  coun 
try  the  size  of  Iraq  that  Is  not  chopped  liver 

Moreover,  it  has  t>een  graphically  dem- 
onstrated that  the  West  can  live  rather  well 
without  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  oil  Granted  some 
special  areas  of  refined  products  are 
.strapped,  but  those  deficiencies  are  not  hav 
ing  a  heavy  Impact  on  the  industrial  nations 
Frankly,  the  price  swings  we  see  have  been 
generated  as  much  by  peychologlcal  factors 
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as  hy  supply  and  demand  We  have  Ijeen  Im- 
pacted by  these  oscillations,  but  fortuitously 
the  bill  has  already  been  paid  as  the  market 
has  adju.tt.ed    Iraq  cannot  make  that  claim 

The  emtiarg"  1»  biting  heavily  Given  the 
standard  of  living  Iraq  Is  used  to  and  the  In- 
creasing .siophlstlcatlon  of  Iraqi  society.  It  Is 
dead  wrong  to  say  that  Baghdad  Is  not  being 
hurt,  it  is  being  damaged  severely  That  goes 
for  the  Iraqi  military  as  well,  which  depends 
on  outside  support  Yesterday  Secretary 
Schleslnger  elaborated  on  these  impacts 
Iraq's  civilian  prcxluction  has  declined  by  40 
percent,  exports  earnings  have  sharply 
dropped,  and  economic  flexibility  is  rapidly 
disappearing  Military  industry  will  likewise 
be  hit  II  Is  the  most  effective  peacetime 
blockade  ever  levied 

Granted  that  the  embargo  Is  not  working 
as  rapidly  as  many  would  prffer  but  if  we 
wanted  results  in  two  or  three  months,  clear- 
ly a  quarantine  was  the  wrong  way  to  go 
alX)Ut  it  Most  experts  believe  that  It  will 
work  with  time  h^tlmates  range  In  the 
neighborhood  of  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
In  other  words,  the  issue  Is  not  whether  an 
embargo  will  work,  but  whether  we  have  the 
patience  to  let  It  take  effect 

Ultimately  these  trends  will  translate  Into 
political  pressure  I  genuinely  believe  we  are 
already  seeing  the  first  signs  that  Saddam 
Hussein  is  seeking  a  way  out — a  face-saving 
way  to  withdraw 

Moreover,  the  logistic  support  that  Iraq 
used  to  enjoy  will  never  return  to  the  past 
levels  of  generosity.  If  at  all  Hussein  has  ex- 
cited the  resentment,  contempt  and  sus- 
picion of  the  nations  he  historically  de- 
pended upon  In  essence,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  Iraq  return  to  the  world  it 
left  on  August  2  and  when  the  dust  clears  we 
must  reinforce  that  outcome 

In  sum.  the  President  s  Initial  moves  have 
already  achieved  a  great  deal  The  argument 
that  Saddam  Is  winning  and  t)elng  rewarded 
Is  both  weird  and  wrong  Obviously  this  fact 
Is  often  overlooked  by  thoee  calling  for  more 
direct  action 

It  Is  true  that  the  trauma  Is  by  no  means 
over  The  burning  question  now  confronting 
the  President  (as  well  as  the  public i  Is  what 
nexf  This  is  no  mean  question  nor  is  It  an 
easy  one  In  its  most  extreme  form,  we  are 
talking  about  deliberately  Initiating  offen- 
sive military  operations-  in  other  words, 
war  This  Is  always  a  grave  decision  and  one 
which  deserves  both  deep  thought  and  wide 
public  discussion 

If  Saddam  Hussein  Initiates  an  attack  on 
Saudi  Arabia  or  U  S  forces,  we  have  no 
choice  but  t-<i  react  vigorously  and  to  use 
force  to  bring  Iraq  to  heel  I  lielleve  such  a 
response  would  be  defensible  and  acceptable 
to  all  constituencies,  domestic  and  Inter- 
national for  that  reason  alone  It  Is  unlikely 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  initiate  further 
military  action  Certainly  everything  we  see 
to  date  suggests  he  Is  hunkering  down  for 
the  long  haul  If  that  prediction  proves  cor- 
rect, FYesident  Bush  will  be  confronted  with 
some  painful  choices 

If  deposing  Saddam  Hussein  would  sort  out 
the  Middle  East  and  permit  the  U  S  to  turn 
Its  attention  elsewhere,  and  to  concentrate 
on  our  domestic  problems,  the  case  for  Initi- 
ating offensive  action  would  be  considerably 
strengthened. 

But  the  Middle  East  Is  not  that  simple 
Put  bluntly.  Saddam's  departure  or  any 
other  single  act  will  not  make  everything 
wonderful  In  fact,  a  close  look  at  the  Middle 
East  IS  rather  depressing  While  we  may  wish 
it  otherwise,  the  fact  Is  that  the  region  has 
been.   is.  and  will   be  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
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tare  plagued  with  a  host  of  problems,  ten- 
sions, enmities,  and  disagreements.  For  ex- 
ample: 

The  Arati-Israell  dispute  is  alive  and  well. 
To  say  the  least  the  Palestinians  have  been 
Irrevocably  alienated  by  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment's policies  There  will  never  be  true  sta- 
bility In  the  area  until  this  dispute  is  sorted 
out 

As  Henry  Schuler  phrased  it.  "Neither  the 
feudal  monarchies  nor  the  oppressive  dlcta- 
torshlpe  enjoy  the  stability  of  an  institu- 
tionalized popular  mandate  of  political  par- 
ticipation." This  suggests  that  political  ma- 
turity, hence  stability,  is  still  a  long  way  off 

Income  differences  on  both  national  and 
Individual  levels  are  a  constant  source  of 
tensions  and  envy  throughout  the  region  I 
lived  In  the  Gulf  in  1976  and  1977  and  wit- 
nessed this  friction  at  close  hand. 

Moslem  fundamentalism  is  spreading  and 
the  process  highlights  the  cultural,  religious 
and  ethnic  differences  that  abound  in  the 
area  as  well  as  the  widespread  distrust  of  the 
West 

Boundary  disputes  are  legion:  Qatar  vs. 
Bahrain.  Abu  Dhabi  vs  Oman  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Yemen  vs  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  vs. 
Iraq 

US.  links  to  Israel  and  the  dominant  posi- 
tion of  American  oil  companies  have  turned 
large  segments  of  the  Arab  world  against  the 
US.  In  particular. 

The  current  crisis  has  divided  the  mod- 
erate Arab  statues  for  the  first  time,  eg  . 
Saudi  Arabia  has  now  split  with  Jordan  and 
Yemen  (now  the  most  populous  state  on  the 
peninsula  at  10+  million i  over  their  support 
for  Iraq  This  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
cause  of  stability  or  pluralism— both  of 
which  US   interests. 

These  frictions — singly  or  collectively— 
have  resulted  in  a  succession  of  explosions, 
assasinatlons.  global  terrorism,  coups,  revo- 
lutions, producer  embargoes,  and  full  scale 
war  on  occasion.  Secretary  Schleslnger 
summed  it  up  when  he  said  the  non-combat 
costs  or  recourse  to  war  will  be  subetantial. 

Like  It  or  not.  the  process  of  bringing  sta- 
bility to  the  Middle  East  will  be  painful  and 
protracted  with  or  without  Saddam  Hussein. 

Moreover,  the  US  .  both  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  as  the  world's  number  one 
consumer  of  crude  oil.  will  be  integrally  in- 
volved in  the  region,  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, for  the  foreseeable  future— Just  as 
we  have  been  for  the  past  forty  years.  It  may 
not  make  us  comfortable,  but  there  is  no 
way  we  can  avoid  this  burden;  it  comes  with 
our  affluence  and  global  reach. 

This  reality  suggests  that  anything  we  do 
in  that  part  of  the  world  should  be  consistent 
with  our  past  policies  and  our  future  role  as 
an  international  leader.  Put  another  way.  to- 
day's problem  Is  a  great  deal  more  complex 
than  merely  defeating  Saddam  Hussein. 

In  my  view,  the  critical  foreign  policy 
questions  we  must  ask  are  not  whether  Sad- 
dam Hussein  Is  a  brutal,  deceitful  or  dreadful 
man — he  is  all  of  those  things — but  whether 
initiating  conflict  against  Iraq  will  moderate 
the  larger  difficulties  In  the  Gulf  region  and 
win  put  Washington  In  a  t>etter  position  to 
work  with  the  Arab  world  In  the  future.  I 
would  submit  that  posturing  ourselves  to 
promote  stability  for  the  long  term  is  our 
primary  national  interest  in  the  Middle 
E^ast. 

It  is  not  obvious  to  me  that  we  are  cur- 
rently looking  at  the  crisis  In  this  light.  Our 
dislike  for  Hussein  seems  to  have  crowded 
out  many  other  considerations. 

In  working  through  the  problems  myself,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  U.S.  Initiating  bos- 
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tllltles  could  well  exacerlMite  many  of  the 
tensions  1  have  cited  and  further  polarize  the 
Arab  world. 

Certainly  many  Arabs  would  deeply  resent 
a  campaign  which  would  necessarily  kill 
large  numbers  of  their  Muslim  brothers  and 
force  them  to  choose  sides.  From  the  Arab 
perspective  this  fight  is  not  simply  a  matter 
between  iDad  and  good;  it's  a  great  deal  more 
complex  than  that  and  includes  political  and 
social  perspectives  deeply  rooted  in  Arab 
History.  The  aftermath  of  such  a  contest  will 
very  likely  multiply  many  fold  the  anti- 
America  resentment  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
essence  we  may  be  on  the  horns  of  a  nowin 
dilemma,  even  if  we  win  we  lose  ground  in 
the  Arab  world  and  further  injure  our  ability 
to  deal  with  the  labyrinth  of  the  Middle 
East. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Saddam  Hussein  must 
leave  Kuwait.  At  the  same  time  given  the 
larger  context  I  judge  it  highly  desirable  to 
achieve  this  goal  in  a  peaceful  fashion,  if 
possible  in  otherwords.  we  should  give  sanc- 
tions a  fair  chance  before  we  discard  them  I 
personally  believe  they  will  bring  him  to  his 
knees,  but  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
is  a  speculative  Judgment.  If  in  fact  the  sanc- 
tions will  work  in  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
instead  of  six  months,  the  trade-off  of  avoid- 
ing war  with  its  attendant  sacrifices  and  un- 
certainties would,  in  my  view,  be  more  than 
worth  it. 

A  part  of  this  effort,  however,  must  be  a 
strong  military  posture  both  to  underwrite 
our  determination  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
embargo.  Of  course,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
return  to  a  rotation  policy  to  sustain  such  a 
presence.  If  the  sanctions  do  not  live  up  to 
their  promise  or  if  they  collapse,  then  a  mili- 
tary solution  would  be  the  only  recourse, 
and  we  would  be  well  placed  to  mount  such 
a  campaign.  In  any  event.  I  am  convinced 
that  such  an  action  will  be  much  better  re- 
ceived if  we  have  visibly  exhausted  our 
peaceful  alternatives. 

If  we  elect  a  military  option.  I  have  utter 
confidence  that  our  forces  can  prevail  It  will 
not  be  cost  free,  of  course.  Casualties  and  the 
time  schedule  will  depend  on  innovation,  our 
military  objectives  and  Iraqi  determination. 
We  cannot  assume  that  Iraq  will  roll  over 

Let  is  say  a  word  about  our  objectives.  It 
was  my  experience  as  Chairman  that  to  get 
decision-makers  to  settle  on  specific  mili- 
tary objectives  was  difficult  at  best.  There  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  talk  in  generalities 
when  contemplating  combat,  but  that  Is  not 
satisfactory.  In  this  case,  what  would  we  ex- 
pect our  commanders  to  do — drive  to  Bagh- 
dad, free  Kuwait,  destroy  Iraqi  forces,  elimi- 
nate his  nuclear  capability,  or  all  of  the 
above,  etc.  TTie  character  of  your  objectives 
influences  the  whole  operation  and  you  tac- 
tical plans.  The  more  ambitious  the  goals 
are  the  less  likely  a  peaceful  solution  can  be 
found,  the  greater  the  casualties,  the 
lengthier  the  campaign,  and  the  more  dif- 
ficult postwar  reconstruction.  I  would 
strongly  advise  that  our  combat  objectives 
run  along  these  lines. 

An  intense  air  campaign  aimed  at  disrupt- 
ing his  war-making  industry— including  nu- 
clear Installations,  conventional  warfare, 
and  biological  weapons  facilities. 

A  subsequent  gro md  campaign  designed: 

To  cut  off  Kuwait  and  subsequently  free  it 
and 

To  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Iraqi 
forces  Ixjth  in  Kuwait  and  on  the  southern 
tiorder  of  Iraq. 

I  recognize  that  some  would  consider  those 
objectives  too  limited.  I  disagree.  These 
goals,  if  achieved,  would  deal  Saddam  Hus- 
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sein  a  crushing  political  and  military  blow 
and  dispel  any  further  ambitions  he  might 
have  to  dominate  either  the  Middle  East  or 
the  global  oil  market  The  point  is  to  suc- 
ceed with  minimum  effort,  casualties,  and 
political  cost. 

I  understand  that  many  believe  our  troops, 
our  people  and  our  allies  don't  have  the  nec- 
essary patience  to  wait  out  the  quarantine 
Militarily  we  have  already  lost  the  element 
of  surprise;  Saddam  Hussein  knows  we  are 
there.  I  believe  our  relative  military  position 
improves  every  day.  It's  curious  that  some 
expect  our  military  to  train  soldiers  to  stand 
up  to  hostile  fire,  but  doubt  its  ability  to 
train  them  to  wait  patiently. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  many  are  con- 
cerned about  the  task  of  holding  the  domes- 
tic and  international  consensus  together 
While  there  will  be  grumbling.  I  believe  the 
bulk  of  the  American  poeple  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  to  avoid  casualties  a  long 
way  from  home.  Similarly,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  some  consider  our  international 
alliance  strong  enough  to  conduct  Intense 
hostilities  but  too  fragile  to  hold  together 
while  we  attempt  a  peaceful  solution  Actu- 
ally, I  sense  more  nervousness  among  our  al- 
lies atxiut  our  impetuousness  than  about  our 
patience. 

In  closing.  I  would  make  a  few  observa- 
tions that  perhaps  we  should  keep  in  mind  as 
we  approach  this  process: 

Using  economic  pressure  may  prove  pro- 
tracted: but  if  it  could  avoid  hostilities  or 
casualties  those  are  also  highly  desirable 
ends.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  also  na- 
tional interests 

It  is  curious  that,  just  as  our  patience  in 
Western  Europe  has  paid  off  and  furnished  us 
the  most  graphic  example  in  our  history  of 
how  staunchness  is  sometimes  the  better 
course  in  dealing  with  thorny  international 
problems,  armchair  strategists  are  counsel- 
ing a  near-term  attack  on  Iraq.  It  is  worth 
remembering  that  in  the  '50e  and  "60b.  simi- 
lar individuals  were  advising  an  attack  on 
the  USSR^wouldn't  that  have  been  great' 

Time  often  has  a  way  of  achieving  unex- 
pected results.  Already  there  are  reports 
that  the  Palestinians  in  Kuwait,  having  wit- 
nessed Saddam's  cruelty,  are  turning  away 
from  him  and  that  others  in  Jordan  are  also 
having  second  thoughts.  I  am  reminded  how 
time  changed  the  Panamanian  population's 
view  of  Noriega.  Autocrats  often  have  a  tal- 
ent for  alienating  even  friends  and  support- 
ers. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's ego  Is  so  engaged  that  he  will  not  bend 
to  an  embargo  or  other  peaceful  deterrents 
such  as  containment.  But  I  believe  we  should 
thoroughly  satisfy  ourselves  that  that  Is  in 
fact  the  case  and  that  hostilities  would  best 
serve  our  interests  before  resorting  to  uni- 
lateral offensive  action  against  Iraq.  It 
would  be  a  sad  commentary  if  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, a  two-bit  tyrant  who  sits  on  17  million 
people  and  possesses  a  GNP  of  $40  billion, 
proved  to  be  more  patient  than  the  United 
States,  the  world's  most  affluent  and  power- 
ful nation. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CAREER  OF  MAYOR 
LIONEL  J  WILSON  AND  COM- 
MENDING HIM  ON  HIS  MERITORI- 
OUS SERVICE  TO  THE  CITIZENS 
OF  OAKLAND 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV  ES 

Tuesday.  January  15,  1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
commemorate  the  dedicated  and  truly  commrt- 
ted  career  ot  Mayor  Lionel  J  Wilson  Mayor 
Wilson's  career  of  public  service  has  t)een 
marked  t>y  extraordinary  progress  in  achieving 
the  goals  o(  the  Oakland  renaissance  and  in 
the  actnevement  of  our  hopes  for  a  wonderful 
and  prosperous  future  for  ttie  city  of  Oakland, 
CA. 

I^yor  Wilson  has  served  the  citizens  of 
Oakland  from  July  1977  to  January  1991  His 
13  years  of  outstanding  accomplishment  are 
charactenzed  t)y  responsilale  leadership  and 
compassion  for  tlie  citizens  of  our  city  Mayor 
Wilson's  legacy  includes  over  $1  billion  in 
completed  rrwior  constnjctKXi  protects,  the  na- 
twoalty  recognized  Interagency  Council  on 
Drugs,  a  revitalized  Oakland  Pnvate  Industry 
Council,  and  community  involvement  in  ttie 
University  of  California-Oakland  Metropolitan 
Forum,  the  Coliseum  Commerce  Center  Corp  . 
the  Minonty/CoiTHTiunity  Equity  Partiapation 
Task  Force,  the  mayor's  Hunger  Relief  Pro- 
gram, the  mayor's  Tennis  Excellence  Pro- 
gram. tt>e  mayor's  Summer  Jobs  Program,  the 
a«yor's  Trust/EarttK)uake  Relief  Fund,  and  the 
mayor's  Toy  Dnve.  all  of  wt^ich  has  improved 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  citizens  and  is  a 
nrxxJel  for  our  Nations  cities 

Thar*  you.  Mr  Speaker  for  this  opportunity 
to  address  the  House  in  celebration  of  Mayor 
bonel  J  Wilson's  exemplary  career  of  sen/ice 
to  tus  comnnunity  and  Nation. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ACT 
PROVIDES  NATIONAL  STANDARD 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
on  January  3.  the  first  day  of  ttie  I02d  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  H  R.  25.  the  Freedom  of 
Ctx)tc8  Act.  with  a  tupartisan  group  of  over  80 
Members  of  ttie  House  Today,  that  numtier 
has  grown  to  100,  with  more  cosponsors 
being  added  each  day 

Or>e  of  ttie  first  to  stgn  on  as  a  cosponsor 
was  the  gentleman  from  California.  Congress- 
man Tom  Campbell  Our  colleague  was  also 
a  persuasive  witness  in  behialf  of  the  txll  at 
heanngs  twid  last  year  by  ttie  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  arxl  Constitutinal  Rigtits.  which  I  chair 

In  an  insigtittui  commentary  m  ttie  Country 
Almanac  of  Iwtento  Park.  CA.  Congressman 
Campbell  sets  forth  ttie  reasons  why  enact- 
ment of  ttie  Freedom  of  Ctiotce  Act  is  impera- 
tive 

As  our  colleague  notes. 

Women  need  a  more  »<jlld  aasurance  of 
their   rlglit   to   ctioose    They   need   to   know 
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that  their  rltfht  to  choose  an  abortion  cannot 
tie  instantly  overturned  by  a  Supreme  Court 
decision 

Enactment  of  H  R  25  would  provide  that  as- 
surance The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Corv 
stitutwnal  RigtTts  interxJs  to  nnake  passage  of 
ttie  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  a  high  pnonty  for 
the  I02d  Congress  As  work  on  this  irrportant 
legislation  continues.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  support  of  ttie  gentleman  from  Califomia, 
and  I  call  to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  his 
thoughtful  comments. 

The  article  foltows. 

(From  Country  Almanac,  Dec   26.  1990) 

Freedom  of  Choice  Proposal  Needs  to 
Have  High  Priority 

(By  Conirressman  Tom  Campbell) 

For  almost  two  decAdea.  we  who  favor  a 
woman's  rlKht  to  choose  an  alwrtlon  allowed 
ourselves  to  become  perhaps  a  bit  too  com- 
placent After  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
m  Hoc  V  Wade,  we  were  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  every  woman  In  America 
could  make  her  own  choice 

Hut  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Web- 
ster last  year  woke  us  up  We  were  (flven  a 
harsh  reminder  that  abortion  rlRhte  rested 
(in  a  single  Supreme  Court  decision  a  deci- 
sion many  constitutional  scholars  were  pre 
dieting  would  be  »(x>n  overturned  We  were 
reminded  that  the  right  U>  choose  hangs  by 
little  more  than  a  Judicial  thread. 

Women  need  a  more  solid  assurance  of 
their  right  U)  choose  They  need  to  know 
that  their  right  to  choose  an  abortion  cannot 
tM'  instantly  overturned  by  a  Supreme  Court 
ilcclslon 

The  solution  lies  In  federal  legislation  A 
well  drafted  bill  would  be  much  less  likely 
ever  to  be  overturned  by  a  court  decision  It 
would  give  permanent,  statutory  assurance 
i)f  the  right  of  chiMise 

The  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee recently  held  hearings  nn  a  hill  that 
would  do  Just  that  I  was  pleased  U)  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  in  favor  of  that  bill 
H  R  3700.  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  The 
bill  would  guarantee  the  right  of  any  woman 
In  America  to  choose  an  abortion  at  any 
time  before  fetal  viability  or  whenever  her 
life  18  In  danger 

The  bin.  sponsored  primarily  by  my  col- 
league. Rep  Don  Kdwards  of  San  Jose,  and 
co-sponsored  by  127  other  members,  would  tie 
a  national  solution,  not  a  piecemeal,  .state 
by  state  approach  If  passed,  the  F'reedom  of 
Choice  Act  would  i>e  lUe  most  solid  assur 
ance  we  could  give  a  woman  that  her  right  to 
1  hoose  would  not  he  tJiken  away 

While  there  Is  little  likelihood  the  Free 
doms  of  Choice  Act  will  be  enacted  this  year. 
it  should  become  a  top  priority  for  pro- 
choice  advocates  In  the  coming  years  For 
those  of  us  who  are  working  for  choice,  this 
IS  the  most  important  battle  we  must  fight 
Polls  show  that  the  American  people 
strongly  support  the  right  to  choose  We 
need  t^>  tran8lat.e  that  support  Into  statutory 
assurance  that  no  woman's  right  U)  an  abor- 
tion will  be  taken  away 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  January  22  will 
mark  ttie  73d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  I  am  honored  to  jom  over  1  '/*? 
million  Ukrainian  Americans  in  celebrating  ttie 
spint  of  freedom  within  the  Ukraine. 

An^Jst  the  dynamK  ctianges  occurnng  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  ttie  Soviet  Union.  Ukrairv 
lan  Independence  Day  is  a  particularty  impor- 
tant occasion.  We  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
promise  of  glasnost  and  perestroika  to  be  real- 
ized in  freedoms  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  Ukrain- 
ians We  pray  for  a  government  receptive  to 
open  and  productive  diakig  rattier  than  con- 
frontation and  violence. 

The  unique  cultural  identity  ol  ttie  Ukraine  is 
a  source  of  pnde  to  ttie  more  ttian  50  million 
Ukrainians  all  over  ttie  wortd.  On  January  22. 
we  extend  tiest  wtsties  and  ttianks  to  ttie 
Ukraine  lor  its  important  contritxitions  to  ttie 
wortd  in  the  visual  arts,  folk  music,  religion, 
wortd  view,  literature,  physical  sciences,  archi- 
tecture— txjt  at»ve  all  ttie  Ukraine's  greatest 
contntxition.  Her  people 


DIVIDED  WE  FALL 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISBOL'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr  EMERSON  Mr  Speaker,  our  identity  as 
Americans  is  indeed  difficult  to  define  We 
come  in  every  size,  shape,  color,  and  culture. 
We  tiave  different  interests;  we  eat  different 
foods  But  through  it  all,  ttiere  is  something 
ttiat  makes  each  of  us  American. 

As  a  nation  of  immigrants,  we  have  assem- 
tiled  possitily  ttie  most  diverse  society  in  the 
wortd;  still,  we  tiave  managed  to  make  it  work 
We  learn  to  respect,  not  fear,  that  which 
makes  us  different.  We  share  our  cultures,  our 
food,  and  our  hentages.  We  do  this  largely  be- 
cause we  sfiare  a  comnxxi  tongue.  We  can 
communicate  wrth  each  ottier. 

Last  month,  Chartes  Krauthammer  put>- 
hshed  a  column  entitled.  "What's  Left  of  the 
Left "  in  ttie  Washington  Post.  That  column  is 
reprinted  in  the  RECORD  tietow.  Mr. 
Krauttiammer  strikes  a  cord  ttiat  is  all  too  fa- 
miliar wtien  he  points  out  ttie  increasing  frac- 
tunng  ol  Amencan  society.  We  are  now  more 
diverse  ttian  ever,  and  now  more  ttian  ever. 
It's  important  ttiat  we  stand  together.  Like  it  or 
not.  we  are  one  natkxi.  and  the  future  of  any 
one  race  or  ethnic  group  is  directly  linked  to 
ttie  future  of  all  ottier  races  and  ettimc  groups 
in  America  Let  us  go  forward  into  ttie  future 
as  unified  wtiole.  not  as  a  fractured  confed- 
eration. 

Unity  IS  as  American  as  apple  pie  and  en- 
chiladas Indeed,  America  was  txxn  of  many 
peoples  (cumng  together  in  a  common  goal. 
With  the  stirnngs  of  wtiat  wouM  later  twcome 
ttie  birth  of  our  nation,  John  Dickinson  wrote. 
"Then  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Amencans 
aH"  /  By  uniting  we  stand,  by  cftvKfcng  we  fall." 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Decemtier  21. 

1980] 

What's  Lkft  or  thk  Lkft:  Arrni  Socialjsm. 

An  Agenda  for  Fracturing  American  So- 
ciety 

By  (CliArles  Kranttuunmer) 

The  Committee  for  the  Free  World,  the 
meet  Implacable  and  spirited  anti-Com- 
munist TOloe  in  post-Vietnam  Americ*. 
closed  shop  this  week.  "We've  won.  gtxxlby.  " 
founder  Midge  Decter  told  The  Poet's  E.  J. 
Dloune.  The  moet  skeptical  coroner  tias  spo- 
ken. Communlam  is  dead. 

Another  story,  however,  has  been  largely 
mlseed:  socialism  is  dead  too.  At  a  recent 
gathering  of  the  left  (for  a  memorial  tribute 
to  radical  historian  William  Awileman  Wil- 
liams). Cliristopher  Lasch.  with  admirable 
candor,  said:  "We  have  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  [Gorbachev)  isn't  presiding  not  Just 
over  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire  but 
over  the  collapse  of  socialism  as  well.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  argue  .  .  .  that  the  socialist 
Ideal  was  never  to  be  confused  with  [Soviet- 
style]  'actually  exlsUng  socialism."  But  the 
whole  point  of  Marxian  socialism  as  distin- 
guished f^om  Utopian  socialism.  If  anybody 
rememl)er8.  was  precisely  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  speculative  Ideal." 

Socialism,  despite  what  Gorbachev  pre- 
tends, was  never  the  doctrine  of  loving  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  It  is  a  political  doctrine 
of  class  conflict  rooted  in  a  rejection  of  pri- 
vate property  and  a  faith  in  "social  con- 
trol""~l.e..  political  control— of  the  means  of 
production  (factories,  industry,  etc.) 

Well,  the  returns  are  in.  Socialism  is  a  pre- 
scription for  economic  ruin.  Ruin  not  only 
where  deformed  by  Stalinism  but  even  where 
practiced  with  a  human  face.  Tanianla's  ex- 
periment in  "African  socialism"  utterly  de- 
stroyed a  once  self-sufficient  economy.  Even 
Israel's  much  Idealized  kibbutz  movement 
faces  Insolvency.  No  serious  country  today 
looks  to  socialism  as  a  model  for  develop- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  socialists  have  generally 
atmndoned  socialism  and  become  social 
democrats.  Social  democrats  want  to  human- 
ize the  market  by  attaching  safety  neU.  A 
noble  meliorism,  but  It  Is  not  socialism.  It  Is 
lltjerallsm.  The  socialist  vision  of  new  eco- 
nomic and  social  relations  is  finished. 

But  if  socialism  Is  finished,  what's  left  on 
the  left?  How  will  It  occupy  its  time?  Judg- 
ing from  its  recent  activities.  It  is  improvis- 
ing well.  Its  agenda: 

1)  Earth.  Environmental  ism  Is  a  natural 
successor  to  Marxism.  Europe's  Green  par- 
ties led  the  way.  showing  friends  of  the 
EUrth  the  connection  between  opposition  to 
development,  on  the  one  tiand.  and  antl- 
nuclearism.  anti-imperialism  and  anti-Amer- 
icanism on  the  other. 

Ther«  is  a  certain  shamelessness  in  the  left 
adopting  the  environment  as  its  cause,  con- 
sidering •  •  •  the  undescribable  environ- 
mental wrwcka^e  left  by  "actually  existing 
socialism  "  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  EnvlronmentallBm  Is  nonetheless  the 
perfect  escape  hatch  for  the  left  because  it 
enables  the  left  to  do  praclaely  what  it  tried 
to  do  under  the  banner  of  socialism:  allow 
educated  elites  to  tell  everyone  else  how  to 
live.  Social  control,  onoe  asserted  on  belialf 
of  the  working  claaa.  Is  now  asserted  on  t>e- 
lialf  of  the  spotted  owl. 

3)  Peace.  With  the  Gulf  crisis,  the  left 
(with  some  help  fit>m  the  Isolationist  right) 
has  tieen  toaay  trying  to  revive  the  long  dor- 
mant antiwar  movement.  But  here  one  gets 
the  feeling  of  people  going  through  the  mo- 
tions, of  a  reflexive,  almost  noatalgic  antl- 
Interventlonlam. 
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After  all.  the  last  time  the  peace  move- 
ment got  terribly  exercised.  It  was  to  warn 
the  world  in  panicked  tones  of  the  immi- 
nence of  nuclear  catastrophe  and  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  take  as  many  nuclear  weapoe  as 
possible  out  of  the  Itands  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
Now  that  a  Third  World  adventurer  and 
thug — a  man  who  has  used  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  the  past  and  tias  pledged  to 
use  them  again— is  atwut  to  get  his  hands  on 
a  nuclear  arsenal,  the  antiwar  left  can  find 
no  "just  war"  reason  to  disarm  him. 

This  Is  more  than  Inconsistency.  This  Is 
t)ad  faith.  Hence.  I  suspect,  the  weakness  of 
the  peace  movement  so  far. 

3)  The  Balkanization  of  America.  This  Is 
the  major  project  of  the  left  In  the  univer- 
sities, the  monastic  refuge  to  which,  like  a 
defeated  religious  order,  the  radical  left  has 
retreated. 


How?  By  proclaiming  and  championing  a 
new  oppressed,  no  longer  the  bloated  and  un- 
grateful working  classes,  but  a  new  class  of 
carefully  selected  ethnic  and  gender  groups. 
Blacks.  Hispanlcs.  women,  homosexuals.  Na- 
tive Americans — the  list  is  long,  the  bids  are 
open — are  now  wards  of  the  left. 

In  their  name  Is  launched  an  all-out  as- 
sault, first,  on  America's  cultural  past.  As 
Prof  John  Searle  points  out  In  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books  (Dec.  6).  the  demand  Is  not 
just  for  an  expansion  of  the  West's  cultural 
canon  to  Include  works  by  women  or  people 
of  color,  but  the  destruction  of  this  canon  as 
representative  of  a  white  male-dominated 
system  of  cultural  oppression. 

So  much  for  Western  Civ.  The  other  at- 
tack— on  common  citizenship — consists  of 
the  division  of  Americans  into  a  hierarchy  of 
Legally  preferred  groupe  tiased  on  race  and 
gender.  From  Canada  to  Lebanon,  every 
other  multi-ethnic  society  that  has  at- 
tempted such  t^bal  stratification  has  come 
to  grief.  (Canada  hangs  by  a  thread,  Letianon 
has  been  shredded.)  No  matter.  The  left, 
helped  by  a  nobly  motivated  but  intellectu- 
ally tMinkrupt  "civil  rights  community," 
would  march  us  just  that  way. 

Of  the  three  projects.  Balkanization  Is  the 
most  serious.  America  will  survive  Ixjth  Sad- 
dam and  the  snail  darter.  But  the  setting  of 
one  ethnic  group  against  another,  the  frac- 
turing not  just  of  American  society  but  of 
the  American  idea,  poses  a  threat  that  no 
outside  agent  in  this  post-Soviet  world  can 
hope  to  match. 
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Their  fine  work  on  the  Uttte  Calumet  Kver 
flood  control  project  and  the  revitalizatton  of 
the  souih  shore's  commuter  service  are  only 
two  examples  of  ttieir  importance  to  our  com- 
munity. There  is  Mttte  doubt  that  norlhweal  Irv 
diana  would  sutter  without  NlRPCs  technical 
expertise. 

We  in  notltiwest  lnd»na  are  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  future  as  we  reflect  on  the  success  of 
NIRPC's  past  25  years.  As  we  enler  the  last 
decade  of  the  20tti-century  iimltiwest  Indane 
is  planning  to  boldiy  enter  ttw  21st  oerAjry 
with  a  coordkiated  mass  transit  and  highway 
infrastructure,  a  more  productive  and  dKwrsi- 
tied  economy,  and  a  better  (yaKty  of  lie  tor  Us 
residents.  NlRPCs  vision  and  expertise  wl 
help  guide  our  area  into  a  prosperous  decade 
arvl  a  successful  tubjre. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  dkl  not  mention  just  a 
few  of  ttie  people  wtw  have  made  NlRPCs 
first  25  years  such  a  great  success  and  guar- 
antee at  least  another  (Quarter  century  of  ac- 
complishment. The  commission's  first  chair- 
man. Dr.  Joseph  J.  Forszt,  and  vice  chairman, 
VirgM  O.  King,  secretary  WHiam  L  StaeNe, 
executive  director.  Norman  E.  Tuftord  were 
essential  in  estat}lishing  and  guidng  the  orga- 
nization. NIRPC  is  currently  under  ttie  <Snc- 
tion  of  chairman.  Mayor  David  Butterfied,  vice- 
chaimnan.  Mayor  Elmo  Gonzales,  secretary, 
Karen  Hughes,  executive  direckx,  Jim 
Ranfranz— wtx)  served  at  NlRPCs  inception 
as  deputy  cfirector— and  deputy  dkactor.  Dan 
Gardner.  Ttie  wide  array  of  talent  and  ideas  of 
these  individuals  arxj  countless  others  has  de- 
vetoped  NIRPC's  kxxis  and  promises  its  future 
success. 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  NIRPC'S 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PmK  J.  VBOjOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commemorate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Norttiwestem  Indiana 
Regkinai  Planning  Commission  p«ilRPC]. 

Since  its  inception  In  1966.  as  the  Lake-Por- 
ter County  Regional  Tramportation  and  Plan- 
ning Commission,  NIRPC  has  played  a  vital 
role  in  ttie  planning  and  coordbiatnn  of  north- 
west Indana's  public  wodcs'  policy.  NlRPCs 
role  coordmating  ttie  often  dsparate  inters^ 
and  needs  of  various  local  governments 
ttvough  thoughtful  planning  for  the  future  has 
improved  the  Hves  of  every  person  that  lives 
or  passes  through  our  area. 


MAURICE  STARR  DAY  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15,  1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  ttie  ^tentkxi  of  my 
colleagues  ttie  wonderlul  work  of  famed 
record  producer,  Maurice  Starr.  Ttiursday, 
January  17,  1991,  wM  be  named  "Maurice 
Starr  Day"  in  ttie  District  of  Columbia. 

This  day  is  being  proclaimed  in  honor  of 
Maurice  Star,  better  known  as  ttw  General,  in 
order  to  salute  him  for  his  efforts  in  meWng 
chiUren's  (keama  come  true  and  for  his  stong 
desire  to  maintain  and  continue  to  buito  enter- 
tairvnent  empires  in  urt>an  areas. 

Bom  LanY  Curtis  Johnson,  Maurice  Starr  is 
a  muscal  genius  and  a  muMitormat  hit  ntaker 
who  plays  40  (Sfferent  instruments.  Coming 
from  a  musical  famly,  entertaining  comes  nat- 
urally to  Stan.  In  addMon  to  writing  and  pro- 
ducing the  songs  his  acts  record.  Starr  creates 
the  acts,  trains,  manages,  stages,  markets, 
promotes,  and  grooms  the  acts  for  major  star- 
dom It  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  responsUe  for 
the  fomrulatnn  of  some  o(  today's  hottest 
groups,  such  as.  New  Edition,  Perfect  Genie- 
men  and  New  Kids  on  the  Block. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  coaeagues  wM  want 
to  join  me  in  exterxtng  our  best  vwshes  to 
Maurice  Starr  a  man  tfiet  has  made  it  a  poim 
to  always  give  back  to  the  community  by  pro- 
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VKJing   tfie   opportunrty   for   stardom   to   urban 
area  youths 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTARY  HEALTH 
CARE  ACT 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

IK  lAi.ihnKMA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  0¥  RKPK1--SKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  IS    19^1 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  esti- 
mated there  are  32  to  37  million  Americans 
without  any  (orm  o(  health  insurance  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  approximately  18  million  Amen- 
cans  with  minimal  health  care  coverage 

The  needs  of  the  uninsured  and  ttie  neces 
Sity  of  coptng  wrth  the  demand  tor  long-term 
care  are.  at  least  in  my  estimation,  the  most 
pressing  health  care  issues  lacing  the  country 
today  Because  the  cost  ot  health  insurance 
continues  to  sKyrocKet,  there  is  a  definite  need 
to  redefine  our  health  care  system  so  that  the 
needs  of  all  Americans  are  met 

I  believe  everyone  sfiould  have  access  to 
decent  and  affordabte  health  care  That  is  why 
I  am  reintroducing  tfie  National  Voluntary 
Health  Insurance  Act  This  measure  is  based 
on  the  system  which  is  currently  operating 
successfully  m  British  Columbta.  Canada  The 
p))an  would  provide  total  coverage  o(  all  nee 
essary  medical  and  fwspitai  care,  without  iim^ 
its.  exclusions  or  deductibles,  lor  all  Amen 
cans  at  about  ttie  same  cost  to  ttie  Govern- 
ment as  tfie  estimated  present  and  pro|ecte<l 
cost  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  woukl 
be  replaced 

I  believe  the  program  would  provide  a  prac- 
tical and  effective  means  of  stopping  the 
present  rapid  inflation  in  fwspital  costs  by 
greatty  reduang  administrative  and  mal 
practce  insurance  costs  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  by  cosponsonng  this  vitally 
needed  legislation 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    January  /.■>.  1991 

Mr  HERTEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
mark  the  occasion  ol  the  TM  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  ot  Ukrainian  indef)endence — 
January  22.  1918  This  event  will  be  recog- 
nt.ze<j  by  many  of  my  constituents  in  Michigan 
on  Sunday.  January  20 

This  year's  celebration  will  be  o(  particular 
Significance  since  this  is  a  time  of  great  anxi- 
ety for  Ukrainian  people  throughocrt  the  workj 
Their  struggle  lor  independence  from  ttie 
unyielding  Soviet  regime  has  escalated  dra- 
matically in  the  last  year,  and  specifically  m 
the  last  week  The  ethnic  Russians  living  m 
the  Ukraine  have  threatened  to  disrupt  any 
events  connected  to  this  celebration,  and  el- 
torts  to  reestat)lish  Ukrainian  sovereignty  In 
view  of  tfiese  circumstarces.  it  is  crucial  lor  us 
as  Members  of  ttie  United  States  Congress  to 
express  our  support  lor  Vhe  Ukrainian  people 
Their  commrtment   to   human   rights   and  tfie 
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ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  world  community 

My  dear  colleagues,  please  |Oin  me  in  rec- 
ognizing this  important  anniversary  celebra- 
tion Moreover.  I  ask  you  to  give  senous 
ttx)ught  to  tfie  events  currently  unloWing  in  the 
Ukraine  and  tfie  effect  these  may  have  on 
peace  and  statnlity  in  tfw  post -cokl- war  world 


A  WORLD  RECORD  ACHIEVEMENT- 
IN   PEORIA 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

■y  ii.i.isi'is 

IN  THK  Hi  if.sK  i)F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tur.-idau    January  15,  1991 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  occasionally  we 
come  across  events  whose  significance  tran- 
scends the  specific  facts  of  the  matter  Such 
events  are  rare,  but  when  they  do  occur,  they 
are  worth  noting 

Such  an  event  happened  on  fslovember  23. 
1990  On  that  date,  the  Peoria  Rivernnen  pro- 
fessional hockey  team  ot  Peona,  IL,  a  triple  A 
frarKhise  ot  the  National  Hockey  League  St 
Louis  Blues,  set  a  record  no  other  team  has 
ever  achieved  m  the  history  ot  professional 
hockey — by  winning  i  8  consecutive  games  in 
league  competition 

This  world  record  of  18  consecutive  wins 
surpassed  tfie  previous  record  ot  16  wins  by 
the  American  Hockey  League  Baltimore 
Skip)acks  during  the  1984-65  season  and  15 
consecutive  wins  by  the  National  Hockey 
League  New  York  Islanders  during  the  1981- 
82  season 

This  record  was  achieved  by  a  team  in  the 
second  year  of  private  ownership  after  falter 
ing  urxJer  local  government  operation  Mr 
Bruce  Saurs,  a  local  txjsinessman,  purchased 
the  Rivermen  after  ttie  threat  ol  disbandment 
due  to  lack  ol  attendance,  but  Mr  Saurs 
proved  once  again  tfiaf  the  free  enterprise 
system  is  alive  and  well  m  Peoria  In  a  larger 
sense  this  achievement  is  tfie  kind  ol  thing 
that  reminds  us  that  Americans,  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  world,  cant  be  satisfied  by 
merely  doing  tfw?  usual  We  have  to  hiave  the 
attitude  sfxiwn  by  the  Rivermen.  an  attitude 
that  breaks  records,  sets  standards,  and  in- 
spires us  all  My  congratulations  go  to  the 
players,  the  coach,  the  owners,  and  all  those 
connected  with  this  fine  accomplishment 
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Bet  Tzedek  vice  president  and  7-year  board 
member 

Bet  Tzedek  gained  statewide  recognition  for 
Its  new  Home  Equity  Fraud  Prevention  Task 
Force,  which  pursues  legislative,  legal,  and 
community  education  approacfies  to  stemming 
the  tide  of  txxne  equity  fraud  perpetrated  on 
the  elderly  The  Los  Angeles  Times  featured 
Bet  Tzedek  in  an  editonal  regarding  the  work 
It  f«s  done  in  this  area 

FurtfierrTKire.  Bet  Tzedek  initiated  its  hous- 
ing corxjrttons  action  team  designed  to  trans- 
form some  ol  ttie  worst  fXKJSing  conditions  in 
Los  Angeles  through  aggressive  outreach,  ne- 
gotiation and  litigation.  Bet  Tzedek  continued 
to  win  over  90  percent  of  its  contested  cases 

In  addition  to  tieing  a  supierb  lawyer  and 
having  a  fabulous  wile.  Susan,  and  two  great 
daughters.  Joanna  and  Katie,  Alan  has  also 
played  a  leading  role  in  Los  Angeles  civic  al- 
tairs  Among  a  host  of  significant  positions. 
Alan  served  as  fxesident  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  ol  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  a  presi- 
dent-elect of  tfie  Constitutional  Rights  Founda- 
tion, and  labor  relations  counsel  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 

Alan  has  demonstrated  a  sincere  and  gen- 
erous commitment  to  putjiic  service  We  can 
all  be  proud  ol  his  impressive  achievements 
and  ttie  extraordinary  example  Alan  has  set 
for  ttie  entire  community 


THE  ACHIEVEMK.NT.S  OF  ALAN 
FRIEDMAN 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

Of  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  January  15,  1991 

Mr  LEVINE  ol  Calilorma  Mr  Speaker.  I 
woukj  like  to  bring  the  outstanding  accorrv 
plishments  of  a  dear  tnend,  Mr  Alan  Fned- 
man,  to  my  colleagues  attention 

Alan  Friedman  served  as  the  president  ol 
the  Bet  Tzedek,  a  free  legal  services  provider 
to  k)w  income  and  senior  citizens  ol  Los  An- 
geles County,  Irom  September  1989  to  Sep- 
tember 1990  In  addition  to  his  excellent  serv- 
ice as  Bet  Tzedek  president,  Alan  is  a  former 


FHF.EDOM  FOR  THE  BALTICS 

HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OK  t'.M.IKUR.SlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tueaday.  January  15.  1991 
Mr  CAMPBELL  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
the  action  by  tfie  Soviet  auttionties  in  Lithua- 
nia [parallels  the  action  ol  their  Stalinist  tore- 
bears  in  1956  When  tfie  worWs  attention  was 
then  focused  on  tfie  Suez  crisis.  Soviet  tanks 
rolled  into  Hungary  to  suppress  tfie  flame  of 
freedom  that  had  just  sparked  to  life  there 
Now.  as  ttie  worW  kxjks  to  the  Middle  East 
once  again,  cynical  Soviet  leaders  use  tfie  oc- 
casion to  suppress  freedom  in  Lithuania.  Wfiat 
makes  this  all  tfie  more  appalling  is  tfiat 
Gortiachev  fiad  promised  freedom  to  Lithua- 
nia, if  Lithuania  wouW  only  follow  the  steps 
outlined  in  tfie  union  documents  It  now  ap- 
pears that  his  statements  may  well  fiave  been 
a  sham,  a  lie  to  buy  time  until  tfie  world's  at- 
tention was  directed  elsewfiere 

Wfiat  must  Amencans  to?  We  must  not  turn 
our  fieads  As  crucial  as  ttie  successful  out- 
come ol  ttie  cnsis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may  be, 
the  cause  ol  freedom  is  no  less  important  in 
Vilnius  tfian  it  is  in  Kuwait  City  Tfie  only  tiope- 
lul  sign  in  ttie  Soviet  Union  is  that  presidents 
ol  otfier  constituent  republics,  notably  Bons 
Yeltsin  of  tfie  Russian  Federation,  fiave  con- 
demned the  brutal  use  of  force.  We  must 
strengthen  the  harxj  of  tfiose  of  similar  vievsrs 
within  the  U  S.S  R  — and  the  best  way  to  do 
this  IS  to  say  that  economic  rapprochement 
with  the  West  hangs  in  the  balance.  Gortia- 
cfiev  cannot  succeed  if  his  economy  fails. 

Mr  Speaker,  tfie  Unrted  States  has  )ust  an- 
nounced generous  export  credits  granted  to 
the  Soviet  Union  so  that  ttiey  can  purctiase 
Annencan  food  in  their  present  economic  con- 
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ditions.  Those  credits  sfioukj  be  terminated  at 
once.  Today.  I  am  introducing  legislatkxi  to  cut 
off  ttus  assistance.  The  people  ol  the  Soviet 
Union  will  soon  know  that  tfieir  food  lines  are 
a  little  longer  because  of  wtiat  tfieir  leaders 
fiave  done  in  Lithuania.  And  we  must  continue 
to  push  in  other  ways  as  well  for  tfie  full  free- 
dom of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

In  the  debate  )ust  concluded  in  this  Con- 
gress concerning  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  frequent 
reference  was  made  to  tfie  lessons  of  World 
War  II.  How  cruelly  apt  ttiese  lessons  are  for 
the  Baltics  as  well.  Taken  prisoner  first  by  Sta- 
lin's Russia,  then  by  Hitler's  Gemany. 
Lithaunia.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  still  have  no 
freedom.  Let  us  learn  all  tfie  lessons  of  World 
War  II.  Let  the  call  be  as  loud  "Freedom  for 
the  Baltics'"  as  it  has  been  "Freedom  lor  Ku- 
waif" 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CLEVE- 
LAND HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCHOOL 
NATIONAL  MERIT 
SEMIFINALISTS 


VIOLENCE  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15.  1991 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr  Speaker,  while  the  atterv 
tion  ol  tfie  world  is  focused  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  must  not  overtook  the  bloody  military 
assault  on  tfie  freedom-loving  people  of  Litfv 
uania  and  Soviet  suppression  in  the  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

We  must  make  it  clear  that  tfie  people  of 
the  United  States  deplore  the  attack  Sunday 
that  killed  14  peaceful  protesters  in  Lithuania 
and  injured  230  others.  Tfie  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  tfie  free  world  must  stand  united  in 
opposition  to  this  powerful  Soviet  offensive 
against  derrxxracy. 

President  Bush  is  correct  in  condemning  ttie 
violence  in  Lithuania  and  warning  the  Soviets 
that  our  relations  with  tfiem  could  be  affected. 
The  upcoming  summit  with  tfie  Soviets,  our 
trade  relationship,  and  United  States  economk: 
assistance  sfiould  be  reconsidered  in  light  of 
the  crackdown  in  the  Baltic  States. 

We  all  rejoiced  at  tfie  advance  toward  de- 
mocracy dunng  tfie  past  couple  of  years  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  ttie  movement  toward  a 
more  open  society  in  tfie  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
most  alarming  arxj  distressing  tfiat  the  inde- 
pendence nnovement  is  being  squek;fied  with 
tanks  and  military  might.  Bloodsfied  and  sup- 
pression are  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  So- 
viet leadership  must  be  fiek)  accountatsle. 

At  a  time  wfien  tfie  United  States  is  fighting 
aggression  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must  also 
stand  firmly  befiind  the  rigfits  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  affirm  tfieir 
independence.  I  speak  today  to  express  my 
outrage  and  that  of  the  people  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  to  the  violence  in  tfie  Baltic 
States. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  January  15, 1991 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
nse  today  to  salute  students  from  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School  whk;h  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district.  Twelve  students  from 
Cleveland  Heights  High  were  recently  named 
National  Merit  semifinalists,  after  receiving 
high  marks  on  the  Scfiolastic  Aptitude  Test. 
This  repxesents  the  highest  number  of 
semifinalists  for  any  publk:  scfiool  in  Ohio. 

I  join  tfie  community  in  saluting  tfiese  stu- 
dents and  recognizing  this  outstanding 
achievement.  I  woukJ  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Cleveland  Heigfits  prin- 
cipal, Charles  M.  Sfiaddow,  and  his  faculty  for 
their  commitment  to  academk:  excellence.  The 
selection  of  12  merit  semifinalists  from  tfie 
school  certainly  exemplifies  tfiat  commitment.  I 
wish  Pnncipai  Shaddow,  his  faculty  and  stu- 
dents much  continued  success. 

National  .Merit  Semifinalists 

.Andrea  Bresky 
Romin  Dickey 
Rachel  Fogel 
Xantha  Karp 
Sharon  Kutnlck 
David  Maris 
Lydia  Nellsen 
Michael  Pelsmajer 
Beth  Phillips 
Josh  Rakow 
Mark  Richardson 
Steven  Trost 

National  Merit  Commended  Students 
Dudley  Battle 
Ian  Blevans 
Eric  Frew 
Joseph  lorillo 
Roman  Lasek 
Susan  McGowan 
Pamela  Morales 
Julie  Roth 
Caitlln  Sedwick 
Sara  Seidel 
Robert  Weinmann 
Elizabeth  Winston 
Dallas  Wood 

National  achievement  Scholarship 
Program  for  Oltst.anding  Negro  Stldents 

Lori  Lake 
Anika  Simpson 

National  Hispanic  Scholar  awards 
Program 

Michael  Pelsmajer 


STOP  THE  VIOLENCE  IN 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15, 1991 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
express  deep  concem  over  tfie  recent  use  of 
military  force  in  Lithuania.  Tfie  use  of  force  to 
suppress    freedom    of    speech    in    any    cir- 
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cumstance  is  cause  tor  concem,  but  in  tfus 
case  my  concem  is  too  great  for  me  to  remain 
silent.  I  just  returned  from  spending  an  entire 
week  in  Moscow  with  four  of  my  colleagues. 
By  coincidence,  Soviet  tanks  and  paratroopers 
just  happened  to  converge  on  Vilnius  dunng 
my  stay.  My  colleagues  and  I  did  not  receive 
any  word  on  Soviet  troop  movements  from  ei- 
ther soviet  or  American  officials.  Not  one 
word. 

According  to  tfie  Soviet  military,  tfie  troops 
were  sent  to  enforce  tfie  military  draft  laws.  By 
its  actions  this  past  weekend,  tfie  Soviet  mili- 
tary demonstrated  tfie  true  reason  and  pur- 
pose for  its  presence.  President  Gorbacfiev 
has  denied  ordering  the  attack  as  fias  De- 
tense  Minister  Yazov.  While  this  may  be  true, 
neither  man  can  escape  ultimate  responsibility 
for  wfiat  occurred  in  Vilnius  and  wfiat  is  likely 
to  occur  in  Tallinn  and  Riga.  President  Gorba- 
cfiev  must  understand  tfiat  tfie  dramatic 
events  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1989  are  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
,  Furtfier  military  suppresskxi  of  such  efforts 
will  only  stoke  tfie  fire  of  independence  and 
cost  tfie  Soviet  Govemment  any  and  all  sup- 
port from  the  civilized  Free  world.  Over  ttie 
past  several  years  President  GortMCfiev  fias 
driven  the  Soviet  Union  down  ttie  road  to  re- 
form. He  IS  now  approaching  a  fork  in  tfie 
road,  and  he  faces  a  diffkxjit  decision.  Let  us 
hope  tie  continues  down  tfie  road  to  reform.  A 
road  which  wouW  end  50  years  of  injustice  to 
the  Baltic  people. 


THE  EMERGING  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF 
1991 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1991 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  Cfiairman  John  Dingell  in  intro- 
ducing tfie  Emerging  Telecommunications 
Technotogy  Act  of  1991. 

Today,  advances  in  tetecommunications 
technologies  are  creating  new  opportunities  tor 
American  businesses  and  exciting  new  serv- 
ices for  ttie  American  consumer.  Tfie  radio  fre- 
quency spectrum  or  airwaves,  are  tfie  ttlebkiod 
of  these  critical  tecfirKilogicaJ  advances.  Indus- 
tries whrch  rely  on  the  spectrum — such  as  tel- 
evision arxJ  radio  broadcasting,  pagers,  cel- 
lular telepfXKie.  shortwave  radk),  garage  door 
openers,  and  satellite  trarwmissions — togetfier 
generate  nnore  tfian  $1CX3  billion  in  armuai  rev- 
enues. 

Unfortunately,  tfie  commercial  appfeatKxi  of 
many  of  ttiese  technologies  is  ttveatened  by 
tfie  lack  of  available  spectrum. 

The  FCC  has  reported  ttiat  almost  ail  of  its 
usable  spectrum,  aJkKated  tor  commercial  ac- 
tivities, is  currently  assigned  and  heavily  used. 
However,  at  ttie  same  time,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  tfie  spectrum  alkx^ated  to  tfie  Federal 
Govemment,  primarily  tfie  miliary,  is 
underutilized. 

Tfiis  creative  legislation  sfxxid  fiave  be- 
come law  last  year.  As  many  of  you  know, 
similar  legislatkxi  was  approved  unanimously 
by  tfie  House  last  session  but  unfortunately 
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fell  hostage  to  the  adnKnistratxxi's  budgetary 
posturing  on  peripheral  issues  Hopelully.  such 
shortsightedness  vmH  rx)t  prevent  the  si*nft  pas- 
sage ot  this  critical  piece  of  legislatKxi  ttus 
year 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  ot  Commerce  to  identity 
200  MHz  ot  radio  trequerxry  spectrum,  cur 
rentJy  assigned  to  the  Federal  Government 
users,  for  reallocation  to  our  Nation's  commer- 
cial sector  and  public  safety  activities 

The  cellular  industry  provides  a  dramatic  ex 
ample  of  the  economic  benefits  we  can  reahze 
by  releasing  spectrum  lor  commeraal  develop- 
ment. In  1968.  the  Government  relinquished 
approximately  50  megahertz  of  the  spectrum 
tor  cellular  services.  Today,  the  cellular  indus- 
try is  a  $4.5  billon  industry  serving  more  ttian 
three  and  one  tialf  million  subscntiers 
'  Without  spectrum  reaNocalion  m  1968.  tt>e 
United  States  may  not  have  become  a  world 
leader  in  ttie  cellular  industry  And  without  ad- 
ditional reallocation,  we  will  tie  forced  to 
choose  tjetween  irrportant  new  technologies 
such  as  HDTV  arxl  moroceH  communications, 
and  among  competing  nonfederal  interests, 
particularty  from  public  safety  users 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  ttxxjgh  the  FCC,  under  Chairman  Al 
Sikes  IS  moving  aggressrvely  and  taking  posi- 
tive steps  to  create  the  regulatory  environment 
conducrve  to  the  maximum  technotogical  and 
economc  progress  possitile.  we  need  the  ad- 
ditional radio  spectrum  that  this  legislation 
woukj  realkxjate  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  fully  invests  in  its  technotogical  future 
While  the  FCC  e  bogged  down  m  the  lengthy 
administrative  process  attempting  to  tiest  alk> 
cate  the  scarce  spectrum  tietween  equally 
wortfiwhile  applications,  our  competitors,  par- 
ticularly Japan  and  Great  Bntiain.  are  actively 
making  spectrum  availatile  tor  new  tectv 
nologies  The  United  States  must  establish 
foward  looking  policy  initiatives  to  keep  pace 
Irxjeed.  our  future  economic  health  may  de- 
pend upon  it 

A  host  of  exciting  new  wireless  tectv 
nologies.  such  as  "personal  communications 
networks"  wfiere  people  could  carry  light- 
weight portable  phones  in  the  shirt  packets 
arxJ  place  and  receive  calls  m  conceivatily  any 
locaton.  eagerty  await  the  tyeathing  space  in 
the  radio  spectaim  this  bill  wouW  provide  and 
they  need  to  flounsh  We  need  to  emphasize 
this  progrowth  attitude  to  our  domestic  eco- 
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rormc  policy  especiaty  In  light  of  the  Nation's 
deteriorating  ecorxxnK  situation.  Moreover,  If 
America  truly  wants  to  be  a  leader  m  the  marv 
utactunng  and  service  ot  this  next  generation 
of  tetecorrvTMjnications  technologies,  we  need 
to  make  the  mportant  commitTnent  to  tfiat  en- 
deavor at  the  present  time  in  order  to  compete 
successfrutty  in  the  gtobal  ecorxxny  m  ttie 
near  future. 

This  legislation  proposes  a  realistic  and 
pragmatic  means  ot  effectively  alkxatmg  spec- 
trum to  tielp  ensure  robust  economic  growth 
nto  the  21st  century.  It  erxxxjrages  the  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  more  efficient  spectrum 
management  techniques  and  to  free  some  of 
ttie  unused  and  underrutilized  spectrum  for 
ressignment  to  emergng  commercial  tech- 
nokjgies  This  legislation  also  provides  that  the 
President  can  subsrtitute  or  reclaim  any  Gov- 
ernment included  frequency  lor  any  national 
defense  emergency  or  ottier  reason. 

Our  ob)ectrve  today  is  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's current  needs  and  weigh  them  carefully 
against  industry's  increasing  needs  and.  de- 
velop a  policy  that  toth  provides  lor  Amerx^a's 
national  security  needs  and  fuels  economic 
growth  into  this  decade  and  beyond 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Jajnes  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

O  God,  You  have  created  the  whole 
world  and  You  have  made  us  in  Your 
own  image.  You  have  breathed  into  us 
the  very  breadth  of  life  and  You  have 
nurtured  us  along  the  way  of  life.  We 
respond  to  Your  mighty  acts  with 
thanksgiving. 

As  Your  greatest  gift  to  each  person 
on  every  side  of  every  conflict,  O  God, 
is  the  gift  of  life,  so  we  earnestly  pray 
for  peace.  May  the  aggressors  in  every 
place  turn  away  from  their  evil,  may 
not  the  stronger  sides  force  their  will 
on  the  weaker  and  may  each  person 
share  in  the  freedom  of  spirit  that  is 
their  rightful  and  holy  heritage. 

We  are  aware  of  the  burdens  that  our 
leaders  bear  at  this  time  and  so  with 
one  voice  we  pray  for  our  President  to 
whom  great  responsibility  has  been 
given.  May  Your  spirit,  loving  God, 
that  transcends  all  the  differences  be- 
tween peoples,  guide,  guard  and  gird 
him  and  all  our  leaders  in  the  paths  of 
justice  and  of  peace. 

We  place  these  prayers  before  You,  O 
God.  together  with  the  secret  petitions 
of  our  own  hearts  All  of  this  we  pray 
in  Your  holy  name.  Amen. 


appropriate  to  reflect  on  the  meaning 
of  that  deadline. 

January  15  was  indeed  a  deadline  for 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  he  must  wait  and 
wonder  and  worry  every  day.  and  in- 
deed every  hour,  from  this  point  for- 
ward about  what  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  might  do  next.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  deadline  for  us.  We  are  not 
required  to  take  any  specific  action 
today,  or  tomorrow,  or  on  any  other 
date  certain. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
President  to  continue  to  exercise  re- 
straint 80  that  Saddam  Hussein  may 
reflect  on  the  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions and  that  he  may  reach  the  con- 
clusion which  has  been  reached  by  peo- 
ple throughout  the  civilized  world:  that 
in  the  event  of  a  military  conflict,  he 
loses.  And,  having  reached  that  ines- 
capable conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  only  hope  and  pray  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  make  the  decision  to  order 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Ku- 
wait and  to  end  this  crisis  peacefully. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Paxon]  to  lead  us  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

Mr.  PAXON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  Unit-' 
ed  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  Indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


HOPE  AND  PRAY  FOR  PEACEFUL 
SOLUTION  TO  MIDEAST  CRISIS 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deadline  for  Iraq  to  get  out  of  Kuwait 
which  was  stipulated  by  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 678  has  now  passed.  I  think  it  is 


THE  COMMUNIST  WAR  AGAINST 
LITHUANIA 

(Mr,  MICHEL  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
news  reports  from  beleaguered  Lithua- 
nia confirm  what  many  of  us  have  long 
suspected:  The  Communist  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  reverted  to 
form. 

The  ghost  of  Lenin  must  be  smiling 
as  he  sees  his  Mr.  Gorbachev  once 
again  using  the  party's  ultimate  argu- 
ment against  people  who  want  to  be 
free. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning 
says: 

It  appears  that  the  script  has  precedents  In 
Soviet  political  strategry  dating  to  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution. 

The  script  is  still  the  same:  provoke 
quarrels,  create  an  incident,  and  then 
respond  by  sending  in  tanks  to  crush 
freedom.  Budapest  in  1956.  Prague  in 
1968.  Vilnius  in  1991. 

Gorbachev  has  had  to  choose  between 
the  road  to  the  future  and  the  road  to 
the  past. 

He  has  chosen  to  ride  a  tank  down 
the  road  to  the  past,  waving  his  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  as  he  passes  by. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  fraught  with  many  dangers,  but  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  the  danger 
to  our  civil  liberties  here  at  home.  We 
support  the  FBI's  antiterrorism  efforts 
and  we  want  the  Bureau  to  be  vigilant, 
but  we  must  caution  the  FBI  and  the 
other  agencies  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  avoid  overreaction. 

I  intend  later  today,  after  the  1-min- 
utes.  to  take  out  a  special  order  to 
raise  this  issue  and  send  a  warning  to 
my  colleagues,  to  the  executive  branch 
and  to  the  American  people. 

We  must  be  alert  to  the  threat  that 
the  gulf  war  and  the  fear  of  terrorism 
will  result  in  an  overreaction,  making 
our  Nation  less  free.  It  would  be  a  trag- 
edy if  Americans  were  to  grlve  up  some 
of  their  freedoms  to  restore  the  free- 
dom of  Kuwait. 


THE  GULF  WAR  POSES  DANGERS 
FOR  OUR  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

(Mr.   EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission   to  address 


ALL  PEOPLE  SHOULD  BE  FREED 
FROM  YOKE  OF  TYRANN'Y  AND 
REPRESSION 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
attention  of  the  world  is  focused  on 
momentous  issues  of  war  and  peace  in 
the  gulf,  Soviet  President  Gortiachev 
has  made  a  mockery  of  his  Nobel  Peace 
P*rize  by  brutally  repressing  the  move- 
ment for  freedom  and  independence  in 
the  Republics  of  Lithuania  and  Latvia. 

Gorbachev's  timing  is  no  accident.  As 
they  did  in  Budapest  In  1956,  In  Prague 
in  1968,  now  again  in  1991  the  Red  Army 
has  fired  on  freedom  fighters,  this  time 
in  Vilnius,  men.  women,  and  children, 
armed  only  with  sticks,  the  desire  for 
freedom,  and  their  courage. 

As  long  as  the  crisis  In  the  Middle 
East  continues,  our  ability  to  affect 
the  course  of  freedom  in  the  Baltics,  as 
well  as  other  foreign  policy  Issues  with 
equal  moral  weight,  is  seriously  com- 
promised. 

All  peace  loving  peoples  of  the  world 
continue  to  hope  and  pray  that  the  ty- 
rant Saddam  Hussein  will  end  this  cri- 
sis in  what  little  time  remains.  If  he 
does  not,  however,  we  must  all  under- 
stand that  the  overwhelming  impera- 
tive we  face  to  use  appropriate  force  to 
bring  about  Saddam  Hussein's  end 
quickly  is  drawn  not  solely  from  Mid- 
dle East  issues,  but  from  the  issues  of 
freedom  and  independence  for  all  peo- 
ple who  fall  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny 
and  repression. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typiefSCe  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  t>y  a  Memtjer  of  the  House  on  the  floor 
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AMERICA  MUST  KEEP  FAITH  WITH 
L.AT\'IA.  LITHUANIA.   AND  ESTONIA 

(Mrs  KENNELLY  iisked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY  Mr  Speaker,  we 
are  gathered  here  in  Washington  today. 
all  of  us.  thinking  about  the  same 
thing,  the  Mideast,  as  those  all  around 
the  world  are  thinking  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  Those  that  pray  are  praying 
that  there  is  still  time  for  a  peaceful 
solution  But  in  the  meantime,  we  can 
thmk  about  January  15.  1990.  when  all 
of  us  were  so  excited  and  so  pleased 
that  communism  was  taking  a  turn. 
that  countries  like  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  would  now  be 
able  to  be  free  again.  We  all  knew  that 
those  other  countries,  particularly  the 
Baltic  countries,  were  going  to  also  fol 
low  suit,  and  find  their  voices  of  free- 
dom. 

So.  today  we  must  join  our  voices 
with  theirs  Wo  must  join  in  their 
faith,  that  they  can  take  off  the  yoke 
of  communism  and  be  free.  too.  We 
must  keep  faith  with  our  neighbors  of 
I^atvla.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia 

We  must  send  a  clear,  unambiguous 
m.essage  from  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  when  we  begin  our  work  later 
in  the  month  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
business  as  usual  Most  favored  na- 
tions, that  cannot  be  when  we  have  a 
situation  like  this. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  want  people  to 
go  hungry  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  can 
we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Soviet  Union  when  tanks  are  going  for- 
ward over  people  of  Lithuania''  No,  we 
cannot  So  this  is  a  serious  day  all  over 
the  world.  But  we  must  remember  we 
were  the  ones  that  held  strong  against 
communism,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  be  the  ones  to  continually  stay  with 
those  countries  that  now  want  their 
freedom,  too. 


D  1210 
AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  grlven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ) 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  President's  an- 
nounced decision  that  he  will  release 
$42  5  million  in  military  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  within  60  days 
If  the  FMLN  Communist  guerrillas  do 
not  clearly  indicate  their  good  faith 
negotiations  to  bring  about  peace. 

This  Congress  withheld  that  $42.5 
million  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  last  Au- 
gust attempting  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
FMLN  asking  them  to  go  to  the  peace 
table  But  by  withholding  that  mili- 
tary aid  we  simply  encouraged  the 
FMLN  Communist  guerrillas  to  launch 
their  fall  offensive,  which  they  did  on 
November  20.  and  the  result  of  that  is 
700  people  have  been  killed.  1.200  people 


have  been  wounded,  civilian  targets 
have  been  blown  up  and  indeed,  Sandi- 
nistas from  Nicaragua  have  sent  SAM- 
14  missiles  which  have  been  used  by  the 
Communists  in  Kl  Salva<lor  Indeed. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  F'MLN  killed, 
murdered  two  US  soldiers  flying  their 
helicopter  on  a  peaceful  mission,  and 
indeed,  even  more  outrageously,  added 
to  that  atrocity  by  attempting  to  mur- 
der the  Army  Investigative  team  we 
sent  down  there  to  look  into  the  atroc- 
ity 

So  the  President  has  acted  respon- 
sibly, and  I  hope  that,  although  I 
doubt.  I  nevertheless  hope  that  the 
FMLN  Communist  guerrillas  will  fi- 
nally get  the  message,  go  to  the  peace 
table  and  negotiate  peace  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 


ANNUNZIO  CALLS  1-X)K  IMPROVED 
ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  efforts  of  this  Congress 
to  make  quality  health  care  available 
to  all  Americans. 

Nearly  35  million  Americans,  includ- 
ing senior  citizens,  now  have  no  health 
insurance.  Many  of  them  are  now  doing 
without  proper  medical  care. 

The  results  of  a  new  study  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  have  confirmed  my  worst 
fears  about  this  problem. 

The  study  was  led  by  researchers 
from  Georgetown  University  They 
looked  at  the  records  of  nearly  600.000 
hospital  jjatients  from  across  the  coun- 
try. 

The  study  appeared  to  show  that 
Americans  who  don't  have  Insurance 
are  nearly  twice  as  likely  to  die  during 
hospital  stays  than  those  who  do  have 
insurance. 

To  address  the  problems  made  clear 
by  this  study.  I  am  cosponsonng  the 
Universal  Health  Care  for  All  Ameri 
cans  Act.  If  enacted,  this  bill  will  guar- 
antee basic  health  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  age  or  Income 

The  bill  also  includes  a  system  to 
control  costs  so  It  won't  add  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 


GORBACHEV  SHOLLI."  EARN  HIS 
PEACE  PRIZE  OR  GIVE  IT  BACK 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  far  to  the 
north  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  ignored  by 
much  of  the  world,  a  tragedy  is  unfold- 
ing. 

The  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
trying  to  crush  the  peaceful  movement 
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of  the  Baltic  nations  toward  Independ- 
ence 

Wlien  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze 
resigned  last  month,  he  warned  the 
world  of  a  coming  dictatorship.  And 
this  week,  we've  seen  it  begin  to 
emerge.  Thirteen  young  Lithuanians 
are  dead,  shot  or  crushed  by  tanks 
when  the  Soviet  army  took  over  the 
Vilnius  radio  station  Eighty  more  are 
missing. 

In  Riga,  Latvians  defending  their 
governments  buildings  have  been  beat- 
en and  arrested  And  President  Gorba- 
chev suggested  this  morning  that  he 
might  suspend  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  If  he  doesn't  hear  us  now.  worse 
is  to  come. 

I  say  to  Mr.  Gorbachev,  so  recently 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace;  The 
people  of  Lithuanina.  I^tvia.  and  Esto- 
nia seek  only  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destiny 

Your  government  has  denied  them 
that  right  for  50  years,  but  the  days  of 
Stalin  are  gone  and  cannot  return. 

If  you  want  to  move  forward,  you 
will  have  our  support,  if  you  take  your 
country  back  into  the  past,  you  will 
not.  No  aid.  no  trade  credits,  no  most- 
favored-nation  status.  Nothing 

You  can  still  avoid  disaster,  if  you 
listen  to  the  voices  of  reason  and  reject 
this  fateful  course.  Listen  to  President 
Yeltsin  of  Russia  Listen  to  the  march- 
ers outride  the  Kremlin 

Listen  to  the  people  of  the  republics. 
Listen  to  the  veterans  of  the  Afghan 
war.  who  can  tell  you  the  cost  of  deny- 
ing a  nation  its  freedom. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  earn  your  Nobel  Prize 
or  give  it  back.  Step  back  from  the 
brink  while  you  still  have  time. 


SITUATION   IN   EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  i 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker. 
President  Bush  decided  yesterday  to 
release  $42  5  million  military  assist- 
ance for  the  democratic  Government  of 
El  Salvador  because  the  Communist 
FMLN  guerrillas  have  received  signifi- 
cant outside  supplies  of  weapons  and 
have  engaged  in  acts  of  violence  di- 
rected at  civilian  targets  The  adminis- 
tration has  decided,  however,  to  with- 
hold obligation  of  the  funds  for  60  days 
in  order  to  pressure  the  FMLN  to  agree 
to  a  cease-fire.  If  a  cease-fire  is 
reached,  the  aid  will  not  be  sent 

I  strongly  support  this  decision  by 
President  Bush  He  has  fulfilled  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  El  Salvador 
provisions  in  Public  Law  101-513.  The 
United  States  cannot  stand  idly  by 
when  the  P'MLN  has  launched  an  offen- 
sive which  has  resulted  in  more  than 
1.000  deaths  And  the  United  States 
cannot  stand  idly  by  when  the  FMLN 
brutally  assassinated  two  American 
servicemen  in  cold  blood.   If  President 
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Bush  did  not  act.  the  FMLN  would  es- 
calate their  senseless  violence  and 
more  Innocent  people  would  die. 

This  body  has  heard  much  talk  re- 
cently about  giving  peace  a  change. 
The  President's  decision  not  to  dis- 
burse the  military  aid  for  60  days  does 
Just  that — It  allows  maximum  pressure 
for  an  end  to  the  Salvadoran  war.  The 
Central  American  Presidents,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Salvadoran  people  have 
spwken  for  peace.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
FMLN  to  decide  if  they  genuinely  de- 
sire peace.  If  further  military  aid  is 
sent  to  El  Salvador,  it  will  be  due  sole- 
ly to  FMLN  intransigence. 


MOBILIZING  THE  HOMEFRONT  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  OUR  TROOPS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
world  is  now  in  a  no  man's  land 
tlmewlse  between  the  deadline  of  Janu- 
ary 15  and  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
if  they  should  come.  And  while  our 
young  people  are  mobilized  in  the 
sands  of  Saudi  Arabia,  we  ought  to  be 
taking  this  time  now  to  quietly  begin 
to  mobilize  the  homefront.  We  ought  to 
be  gathering  our  churches,  commu- 
nities, our  Red  Cross,  and  other  enti- 
tles within  our  communities  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  contacts  with 
the  families  and  support  mechanisms 
for  those  families  of  our  service  people 
and  to  provide  for  communications, 
and  updates,  and  to  do  all  we  can  here 
at  home  to  first  of  all  demonstrate  our 
support  for  our  Armed  Forces,  and  sec- 
ond, to  make  sure  that  the  families 
who  are  left  behind  will  also  have  the 
full  measure  of  community  entities 
keeping  In  touch  with  their  loved  ones 
and  with  the  Government  entities  that 
are  in  charge  of  this  enterprise  of 
Desert  Shield 

We  on  the  homefront  can  do  just  as 
we  have  always  done  before:  Give  that 
superb  support  to  our  Armed  Forces 
that  they  deserve. 
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As  many  know,  when  the  Bank  of 
New  England  a  few  weeks  ago  shut 
down,  the  FDIC  was  able  to  give  all  de- 
positors 100  percent  of  their  deposits, 
while  in  the  case  of  Freedom  National 
Bank,  which  closed  in  December,  they 
only  gave  50  percent  in  addition  to  that 
which  measured  up  to  $100,000. 

We  believe  that  is  an  inequitable 
process  and  the  FDIC  agreed  that  that 
was  the  case.  Today  we  come  and  ask 
that  Members  of  this  body  join  me  as  I 
introduce  House  Resolution  482  so  that 
we  might  make  sure  that  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  land  understand  that 
there  are  no  policies  which  disregard 
some  citizens  while  regarding  fully 
those  other  citizens,  and  responding  to 
them  by  giving  them  full  return  on 
their  deposits. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  inequitable 
and  unfair  practice,  and  the  FDIC  says 
that  it  cannot  act  without  some  kind 
of  legal  guidelines  from  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
work  together  to  try  to  solve  this  in- 
equity so  that  all  persons  depositing  in 
all  banks  will  understand  that  the 
FDIC  indeed  insures  them  fully  for 
their  deposits. 


EQUITY  IN  THE  FDIC 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  realize 
that  today  as  we  are  just  a  few  hours 
after  the  passage  of  the  January  15 
deadline  that  much  of  our  attention  is 
focused  on  international  issues,  par- 
ticularly those  events  in  the  Middle 
East.  However,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion concerns  about  some  domestic  is- 
sues, and  i)artlcularly  one  that  was 
brought  about  by  virtue  of  a  decision  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion yesterday. 
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NO.  2  MAN  IN  MEDELLIN  CARTEL 
SURRENDERS 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
tensions  continue  to  rise  in  the  Middle 
East.  Colombia  persists  in  her  own 
struggle.  The  drug  war  in  Colombia, 
which  not  long  ago  was  on  everyone's 
llp>s.  unfortunately  still  endures 
unabated.  Yesterday,  marked  an  his- 
toric milestone  in  the  drug  war  in  Co- 
lombia. Jorge  Luis  Ochoa.  the  No.  2 
man  in  the  Medellin  cartel  surrendered 
to  government  officials. 

Though  this  development  is  certainly 
cause  for  celebration,  I  do  have  some 
serious  reservations.  Ochoa's  surren- 
der, like  his  brother's  surrender  last 
month,  was  prefaced  on  the  Colombian 
Government's  assurance  that  drug  traf- 
fickers would  not  be  extradited  to  the 
United  States  and  would  receive  le- 
nient court  treatment. 

The  extradition  of  drug  traffickers 
has  been  the  backbone  of  American 
international  antidrug  policy  for  one 
very  important  reason.  The  combined 
wealth  and  terrorist  capabilities  of 
these  drug  lords  dilutes  the  ability  of 
their  domestic  judicial  system  to  effec- 
tively prosecute  and  punish  them. 
However,  if  a  promise  or 
nonextradition  is  needed  to  facilitate 
the  surrender  of  these  murderous 
criminals,  then  so  be  it. 

We  all  want  these  criminals  brought 
to  justice.  We  all  want  an  end  to  their 
deplorable  illicit  drug  trafficking.  We 
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welcome  reports  of  Ochoa's  surrender 
and  to  hear  grumblings  of  Pablo 
Escobar's  anticipated  surrender. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Medellin  cartel,  is 
the  largest  drug  trafficking  network  in 
the  Americas.  This  cartel  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  thousands  of  murders 
and  assassinations  and  numerous 
bombings.  If  Ochoa  is  con\'icted  of 
merely  one  one-thousandth  of  these 
crimes,  he  still  deserves  at  least  life 
imprisonment. 

Once  again,  I  applaud  this  prelimi- 
nary Colombian  triumph,  but  the  Co- 
lombian judiciary  must  act  strongly. 
Any  punishment  short  of  what  these 
murderers  deserve  would  simply  be  un- 
just. If  Colombia  does  not  inflict  severe 
penalties  ujKin  the  surrendered  traf- 
fickers then  there  will  be  no  disincen- 
tive for  these  criminals  to  continue 
their  abominable  trade,  and  nothing 
will  have  been  gained. 


MAJORITY'  OF  OUR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  STATIONED  HALFWAY 
AROL^ND  WORLD  READY  TO  EN- 
SURE WORLD  SECURrri' 

(Ms.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms  MOLINARI.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
night  as  the  U.N.  resolution  deadline 
for  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  was 
realized,  the  world  spent  a  restless 
night  as  our  clocks  chimed  12.  and 
America  began  its  lonely,  hopeful  vigil. 

For  many  Americans,  there  is  an 
eerie  familiar  mood  in  this  country 
today.  They  remember  the  shock  of 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  cruel  dictates  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  They  will  never  forget 
practice  air  raids,  newsreels  from  the 
changing  face  of  Europe,  and  the  sur- 
row  of  losing  loved  ones.  For  some,  this 
national  preparation  is  without  per- 
sonal precedent.  There  are  generations 
who  have  enjoyed  every  day  of  our 
lives  as  recipients  and  beneficiaries  of 
wars  gone  by.  as  beneficiaries  of  dif- 
ficult decisions  made  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Oval  Office  to  the  private 
on  the  frontline. 

Our  generation  has  been  rocked  out 
of  Its  peaceful  slumber,  however,  by 
threats  of  international  destruction. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our 
community  of  nations  is  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's target  of  terroristic  threats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  I  am  one  of 
those  fortunate  Americans  who  has 
known  peace  in  my  lifetime  due  to  the 
strength  and  resolve  of  my  parents  and 
grandparents,  so  ironically  are  a  vast 
majority  of  our  men  and  women  now 
stationed  halfway  around  the  world, 
ready  to  do  what  they  must  to  ensure 
world  security  for  the  next  generation. 

For  them  we  stand  here  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  pray,  for  a  tomorrow  as  free 
as  was  our  recent  past.  We  hope  and  we 
wait. 
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CONGRESS  AND  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE SOLIDLY  BEHIND  PRESI- 
DENT 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  Briven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  since 
last  Saturday,  you  have  supported  the 
President  now  that  Congress  has  acted 
on  the  Persian  Gulf 

I  commend  you,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  it,  because  partisanship 
should  stop  at  the  water's  edsre 

And  I  would  unfe  the  entire  Conjfress 
to    follow    your    outstandlnK    example 
Unfortunately    there    are    some    of    us 
who  do  not. 

One  way  to  do  that,  would  be  for  each 
of  us  to  un<e  our  constituents  to  write 
to  our  troops  in  the  Mideast 

Let  us  show  the  troops  that  we  care, 
that  we  appreciate  their  sacrifices  and 
the  hardships  they  are  RoinR  through 

Mr  Speaker,  while  in  Saudi  Arabia 
last  week,  I  talked  to  hundreds  of  thos*- 
yountf  men  and  women,  and  I  sure  am 
proud  of  them  all 

I  am  also  very  proud  of  what  one 
community  in  the  24th  Dlstnc  t  of  New 
York  has  done 

On  Monday  past  the  town  hoard  of 
Dresden  in  Washington  County,  NY,  led 
by  Supervisor  Joseph  T  Rota,  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  supporting 
the  congressional  decision  granting  the 
President  the  authority  to  enforce  U.N. 
Resolution  678 

Mr    Speaker,   it   is  too  bad  that  the 
yes-men  surrounding   Saddam   Hussein 
do  not  dare   tell   him  about  the   Dres 
dens  in  northern  New  York  and  other 
towns  across  America 

Whether  he  knows  it  yet  or  not.  the 
American    people    and    the    American 
Congress  are  solidly  behind  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America 
God  bless  him  and  our  troops  overseas 
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interests  rise  above  human 


that  vital 
rights. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  may  have  seen  that 
and  recognized  that  the  United  States 
often  responds  in  such  a  manner  Mr 
Gorbachev  should  now  understand  that 
in  his  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Baltic  States  there  will  not  be  business 
as  usual.  We  should  not  have  done  it 
with  China.  I  assert  that  we  must  not 
do  it  with  the  Soviet  Union 

We  must,  it  seems  to  me.  link  human 
rights  with  this  country's  foreign  pol- 
icy We  must  raise  our  voice  to  tell  all 
of  those  around  the  world  who  would 
kill  and  otherwise  maim  their  citizens 
who  yearn  and  strive  for  freedom  and 
seek  to  shed  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  com- 
munism, and  oppression  that  we  will 
not  sit  idly  by  and  conduct  business  as 
usual  with  those  regimes. 


WE  WILL  NOT  SIT  IDLY  BY  AND 
CONDUCT  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

(Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  i 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  something  over  a  year 
ago  when  most  of  us  recall  the  image 
on  television  of  a  young  man  in  China. 
In  Tiananmen  Square,  who  stepped  in 
front  of  a  line  of  tanks  and  stopped 
them  from  breaking  up  what  was  a 
large  demonstration  for  peace  in  China 
The  Chinese  authorities  and  aomy.  of 
course,  eventually  broke  that  dem- 
onstration, killed  apparently  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  students,  young  peo 
pie,  and  others  who  yearned  for  and 
demonstrated  for  freedom 

The  message.  I  think,  tragically  from 
us  and  others  around  the  world,  is  we 
did  not  like  It  but  there  will  be  busl 
ness    as    usual,    the    Justification    was 


TROUBLING  OCCURRENCES  IN 
THIS  COUNTRY  AND  AROL'ND 
THE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  (Mr  DOR- 
GAN] Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents  called 
me  a  day  or  so  ago  and  said  that  in  the 
shadow  of  the  darkness  of  pot.ential 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  she  fell  the 
need  to  speak  out  and  to  say  some- 
thing, but  she  said.  "I  really  do  not 
quite  know  what  to  say  "  I  think  that 
is  the  way  many  of  us  feel  across  this 
country,  and  especially  here  in  Con- 
gress We  wait  and  we  wonder,  and  we 
pray  that  in  one  way  or  another  war 
will  be  averted 

I  do  not  take  the  well  today  to 
redlscuss  or  redebale  the  merits  or  de- 
merius  of  one  strategy  versus  another, 
but  I  am.  and  have  been  m  the  past 
evenings,  increasingly  troubled  by 
what  is  happening  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world  I  do  so  fully  under- 
standing, the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
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I  guess  the  process  by  which  the 
American  people  and  the  world  are 
being  informed,  and  the  process  by 
which  all  of  this  Is  being  laid  out  is 
very  troubling  This  is  not  diplomacy 
in  a  tra<lilional  sense,  using  words  of 
persuasion  to  avert  the  use  of  weapons 
of  war  It  Is  not  the  traditional  kind  of 
contacts  between  countries  It  is  al- 
most ratings  week  on  our  television 
stations 

We  see  daily  polls,  and  the  polls  are 
trumpeted  that  the  American  people 
feel  this  way  or  that  way.  this  morning 
or  this  afternoon  There  are  television 
specials.  There  are  lines  in  the  sand. 
There  are  deadlines  and  stopwatch  di- 
plomacy  It  is  unsettling 

This  should  not  be  a  game  of  inter- 
national confrontation  played  out  on 
"Night  Line.  "  trying  to  connect  world 
leaders    through    the    device    of    tele- 
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vision  It  Is  a  real  and  deadly  potential 
committing  the  young  people  of  our 
countries  to  war  and  conflict. 

Everyone  agrees  the  Invasion  of  Ku- 
wait was  dreadful  and  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  Saddam  Hussein  must 
be  stopped,  and  he  now  is  stopped.  He  Is 
going  nowhere.  The  question  Is,  what 
tactic  do  we  employ  to  move  him  back? 

This  Congress,  without  my  vote,  au- 
thorized the  President  to  use  force.  It 
did  not  require  him  to  use  force.  I  still 
hope  that  In  the  hours  ahead,  one  way 
or  another.  President  Bush.  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  others  Involved  will  find  a 
way  to  resolve  this  peacefully. 

Two  nights  ago  I  watched  a  tele- 
vision special  that  I  believe  was  enti- 
tled "Countdowns  to  War."  It  was 
trumpeted  as  a  very  big  special  It  had 
a  lot  of  the  extras,  the  lighting  and  the 
maps  that  commentators  exit  In.  It 
was  ironically  sponsored  on  television 
by  a  Japanese  auto  company,  which  I 
watched  with  some  Interest. 

Our  allies,  especially  Including  the 
Japanese  and  not  Western  allies,  are 
doing  nowhere  near  what  they  ought  to 
be  asked  to  do,  and  required  to  do  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  WTiether  war  comes, 
or  whether  the  crisis  Is  resolved— we 
preferably  hope  that  it  Is— there  will 
almost  certainly  be  the  requirement  of 
a  longer  term  peacekeeping  force  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  The  question  is  who. 
who  bears  the  risk'  Who  pays  the  cost 
of  war  for  a  peacekeeping  force?  It  has 
largely  l)ecome  an  answer  from  our  al- 
lies that.  "You  do  It.  Uncle  Sam.  You 
take  care  of  it.  We  will  certainly  cheer 
lead.  We  will  help.  We  will  contribute  a 
little  from  our  checkbooks,  but  you 
send  your  children  "  However,  this 
should  be  the  Job  of  the  United  Na- 
tions-not  the  United  States  alone. 

There  Is  something  wrong  with  that. 
Even,  It  seems  to  me,  more  difficult  for 
the  people  of  the  free  world  to  under- 
stand is  precisely  what  this  Is  about? 
Naked  aggression?  Yes.  But  does  any- 
body really  believe  that  a  country  that 
Is  one-tenth  of  the  size  of  the  State 
that  I  represent  here  in  Congress, 
would  command  the  movement  of 
400.000  AmerlcAn  troops,  and  the  kind 
of  force  and  might  that  exists.  If  that 
country  were  raising  artichokes  and 
pineapples?  No.  of  course  not. 

Naked  aggression  would  be  revolting 
even  then,  but  artichokes  and  pine- 
apples would  not  command  the  move- 
ment of  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
under  those  circumstances.  The  Issue  Is 
oil.  and  the  question  for  all  citizens  In 
this  country  to  ask  ourselves  today,  es- 
pecially as  we  buy  bigger  cars  and  have 
no  effective  American  conservation 
program.  Is  "at  what  price  oil?  At  what 
price  in  human  lives?  What  Is  our  long- 
term  responsibility  here  In  the  area  of 
energy  programs  and  conservation,  and 
the  area  of  determining  and  trying  to 
evaluate  what  our  vital  Interests  are  In 
the  long  term  In  the  Persian  Gulf' 
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My  hope  is  that  the  television  spe- 
cials, all  of  this  trumpeting,  all  of  the 
hype,  all  of  the  polling  aside,  that  we 
will  once  a^ain  in  the  hours  ahead  see 
the  professionals,  the  diplomats,  the 
people  who  work  with  a  quiet  certainty 
about  how  to  get  things  done,  attempt 
in  a  thoughtful  way  to  resolve  this  cri- 
sis through  words  of  persuasion  rather 
than  through  the  use  of  weapons  of 
war. 


LIFE  IS  PRECIOUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzou] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Madam  Speaker,  let 
me,  before  I  start,  commend  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DoROAN],  on  a  very  excellent  state- 
ment. It  certainly  summarized  the  con- 
cerns and  the  difficulties  all  Members 
have  had  in  wrestling  with  this  issue  of 
life  and  death  In  a  context  In  which, 
with  the  greatest  of  respect  to  the 
media,  it  appears  to  be  Just  an  episode 
on  television  of  "China  Beach  '  or 
"MASH"  or  some  such  television  show 

While  It  Is  Important  that  the  Infor- 
mation get  out  to  the  people,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  the  greatest  land  In  the 
world  because  we  have  the  greatest  and 
the  freest  media  in  the  world.  I  think 
we  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  allow 
a  rush  to  produce  Information,  upon 
which  the  American  people  can  base 
their  decisions,  to  somehow  recast 
what  could  happen  today,  what  could 
happen  a  moment  from  now.  but  dear 
God,  I  hope  does  not  happen  ever, 
which  Is  a  war.  a  real,  honest,  shooting, 
bloody,  killing  war.  Not  a  television 
special,  but  a  bloody,  killing  war. 
which  will  take  the  lives  of  our  men 
and  now  our  women,  at  the  flower  of 
their  youth,  at  the  flower  of  their  tal- 
ents and  abilities. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  is  my  custom  and 
habit  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  stop 
over  at  St.  Peter's  Church  on  the  way 
into  the  office  in  the  morning,  just  to 
sort  of  get  my  head  straightened  out. 
Just  so  that  I  am  reminded  periodically 
of  what  life  is  really  all  about,  and 
what  the  values  of  life  are.  and  what 
the  Important  elements  of  life  are.  un- 
fortunately in  the  welter  of  activities 
and  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  Capitol 
Hill.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  Members  to 
forget  what  life  really  is. 

As  I  was  at  St.  Peter's  this  morning 
and  thinking  of  how  blessed  we  are  in 
this  land  and  how  personally  blessed  I 
am,  my  wonderful  family,  and  the 
health  we  have,  and  I  was  thinking 
that  today  is  my  mother's  birthday, 
and  I  am  so  pleased  and  happy  and 
blessed  with  her.  I  was  trying  to  think 
what  should  I  be  doing  about  the  gulf. 
And.  I  was  praying  for  the  President,  as 
all  Members  are.  that  he  continue  to 
have  the  stamina  and  the  health  and 
the  wisdom  and   the  insight  to  deal 


with  these  immense  and  terribly  vex- 
ing problems,  these  Immense  weights 
on  his  shoulders.  And.  I  prayed  for  him 
and  bis  family. 

While  President  Saddam  Hussein  and 
I  profess  to  a  different  religion  and  to 
a  different  god,  I  think  each  of  our  gods 
has  one  idea  about  life.  That  life  is  pre- 
cious. Human  life  is  precious.  Human 
life  should  not  be  sacrificed.  So,  I  pray 
for  Saddam  Hussein  that  somehow  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  difficulty  and  ten- 
sion and  stress  and  madness — yes,  mad- 
ness— that  somehow  there  is  some  mo- 
ment of  reflection  which  might  cause  a 
change  in  his  attitude  so  that  we  would 
avert  a  war. 

I  was  thinking  just  this  morning 
what  picture  would,  if  I  were  to  call  a 
picture  into  Saddam  Hussein's  brain, 
what  picture  would  I  call?  I  would  not 
call  the  picture  of  the  armament  that 
we  have  massed,  which  would  clearly 
obliterate  him  and  his  country,  but  I 
would  call  the  picture  of  the  beautiful 
children  of  Iraq. 

Once  ag-ain.  in  all  of  this  television, 
we  tend  to  forget  this  is  not  a  nation 
without  a  rich  history.  This  is  not  a 
nation  without  a  rich  tradition,  with- 
out a  very  rich  civilization.  After  all, 
the  cradle  of  civilization  is  whei'e  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Rivers  come 
to  confluence,  and  that  is  in  the  nation 
of  Iraq,  where  we  have  the  earliest  of 
civilizations. 

I  would  call  into  Mr.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's head  the  pictures  of  the  beautiful 
Iraqi  children,  the  boys  and  the  girls, 
the  innocents,  because  let  me  tell 
Members  this  will  not  be  a  television 
war,  but  this  will  be  a  real  war,  and  the 
victims  of  this  real  war  will  be  the  in- 
nocents; the  children,  the  boys,  and  the 
girls. 
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And  so.  Madam  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  at  this  point  when  it  is  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  somehow  we 
can  avert  a  war,  I  hope  and  pray  that 
we  can.  And,  I  hope  and  pray  that  our 
leader  in  this  United  States,  our  great 
President,  is  willing,  if  need  be.  to  ex- 
ercise the  restraint  and  the  courage  to 
step  back  from  the  edge  of  war  if  one 
more  day.  one  more  hour,  one  more 
minute  might  somehow  provide  a 
peaceful  solution. 

And  I  would  ask  our  adversary  in  this 
if  he  would  think  of  the  beautiful  chil- 
dren of  his  land  whose  lives  would  be 
taken  away,  the  flower  of  his  country. 

I  hoi)e.  Madam  Speaker,  that  all  of  us 
in  this  Nation  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  enjoy  our  freedoms  without  having 
to  have  a  war  that  would  cost  us  so 
very  dearly. 


THE  GULF  WAR  AND  THE  THREAT 
TO    OUR    CIVIL    AND    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Edwards] 
is  i^cognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  as  the  Nation  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  war.  I  am  deeply  worried  about 
the  impact  on  fi-eedom  in  this  country 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  history  that  every 
foreign  policy  crisis  has  generated  do- 
mestic fear,  which  in  turn  has  lead  to 
an  erosion  of  individual  rights.  Early 
in  our  history,  a  Congress  fesu^ul  of 
French  and  British  hostility  enacted 
the  infamous  Alien  and  Sedition  laws. 
After  World  War  I.  Attorney  General 
Palmer,  seeing  Russian  revolutionaries 
in  domestic  social  and  political  unrest. 
Jailed  hundreds  of  activists.  As  World 
War  n  began,  loyal  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans went  to  prison  camps.  In  the 
1950's.  the  onset  of  the  cold  war  saw  the 
birth  of  new  sedition  laws.  McCarthy- 
ism  and  congressional  witch  hunts. 

Today,  we  must  ensure  that  history 
does  not  repeat  itself.  We  must  be  alert 
to  the  threat  that  the  gulf  confronta- 
tion and  fear  of  terrorism  will  result  in 
an  overreaction  her^  at  home,  making 
us  less  free. 

We  want  the  FBI  to  be  vigilant,  and 
we  support  the  FBI's  antiterrorism  ef- 
forts. But  we  must  avoid  Infringements 
on  our  civil  liberties.  1  would  note  the 
advice  of  William  Webster,  now  the 
CIA  Director.  WTien  he  was  FBI  Direc- 
tor. Judge  Webster  warned  against  the 
danger  of  overreaction  to  the  threat  of 
terrorism.  He  stated  in  1985.  'A  govern- 
ment that  reacts  to  terrorism  by  re- 
pressive measures  and  susi>ends  indi- 
vidual liberties  plays  into  the  hands  of 
terrorists."  On  another  occasion.  Judge 
Webster  noted.  "To  barricade  ourselves 
is  to  let  the  terrorists  win  on  the 
cheap." 

The  remarks  of  Judge  Webster  ase 
important  today.  As  a  result  of  FBI 
programs  initiated  under  his  calm  and 
measured  leadership,  terrorism  has 
been  largely  kept  from  American  soil. 
The  number  of  terrorist  incidents  in 
the  United  States  has  declined  dra- 
matically, from  over  100  a  year  in  1977 
to  less  than  10  a  year  since  1987.  In  1989. 
we  had  only  four  terrorist  incidents  on 
American  soil.  Even  more  remarkably, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  terrorist  in- 
cident in  the  United  States  by  a  for- 
eign group  since  1983. 

The  FBI  achieved  these  remarkable 
results  by  applying  ordinary  law  en- 
forcement methods  in  a  calm  and 
measured  way.  That  is  what  we  want 
them  to  continue  doing.  We  want  them 
to  continue  focusing  their  efforts  on 
criminal  conduct  and  suspected  crimes. 

However,  last  week,  there  was  an  om- 
inous sign  when  the  FBI  began  to  con- 
tact ordinary  Arab-Americans — citi- 
zens— and  ask  them  what  they  knew 
about  terrorism.  I  have  received  calls 
of  concern  from  Arab-Americans  in  my 
district  and  fi-om  national  organiza- 
tions of  Arab-Americans.  They  are 
upset  and  confused  by  the  Bureau's  ac- 
tions. 
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The  FBI  should  not  have  a  special 
progrram  aimed  at  Arab-Americans 
Interviewing  people  on  the  basts  of  eth 
nlc  ori(?ln  has  an  aura  of  discrimina- 
tion that  IS  not  appropriate  in  our 
country  Arab-Americans  are  no  more 
prone  to  violence  than  other  Ameri- 
cans and  no  more  likely  to  have  infor- 
mation about  terrorism.  It  Is  inappro- 
priate to  single  out  Individuals  for 
questioning  on  the  basis  of  ethnic  or 
national  origin. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  what 
steps  may  be  taken  next.  In  World  War 
II.  our  Nation  went  down  the  wrong 
road  when  we  put  in  prison  camps 
thousands  of  Japanese-Americans  We 
now  know  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so 
We  now  know  that  there  was  no  jus- 
tification for  such  an  action  But  that 
is  how  far  fear  can  lead  us 

A  little  later.  I  hope  we  will  hear 
from  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MlNKTAl  who  had  personal  experi- 
ence how  prejudice  coupled  with  the 
emotion  of  a  war  can  victimize  an  en- 
tire ethnic  community  We  want  no  re- 
peat of  the  Japanese-American  experi- 
ence. In  times  of  international  hos- 
tilities such  as  we  face  now.  leaders  in 
all  branches  of  Government,  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  judicial, 
must  protect  all  citizens  from  petty 
fears  and  prejudices  that  are  so  easily 
stirred  up. 

Whether  or  not  there  are  terrorist 
acts  in  the  United  States,  we  must  re- 
main true  to  our  basic  freedoms  and 
preserve  our  civil  liberties.  If  we  do 
not,  we  allow  the  terrorists  to  win. 

The  Justice  Department  must  be 
very  careful  in  any  efforts  to  deport 
Iraqi  nationals.  It  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  cases  of  mistaken  identity  and  it 
must  be  careful  not  to  detain  American 
citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens. 

The  political  views  of  Arab-Ameri- 
cans should  not  be  the  concern  of  the 
FBI.  The  FBI  should  restrict  its  efforts 
to  the  investigation  of  criminal  acts 

If  the  FBI  has  a  reasonable  suspicion 
that  someone  is  engaged  in  criminal 
acts  or  IS  planning  criminal  acts,  then 
the  FBI  should  investigate  If  the  FBI 
has  reason  to  t)elieve  that  a  particular 
individual  may  have  information  about 
a  particular  act  or  planned  act  of  ter- 
rorism, then  the  FBI  should  question 
that  person. 
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But  civil  liberties  will  suffer  if  the 
FBI  casts  a  wide  net  and  interviews 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnic  or 
religious  or  national  origin  or  on  the 
basis  of  their  pi>lltical  views  or  their 
political  activism 

Remember  this,  if  there  is  one  lesson 
that  we  have  learned  the  hard  way  in 
this  country,  it  is  that  p<ilitical  dissent 
is  not  evidence  of  an  Intention  to  use 
violence 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Washington 
Post  in  this  morning  s  edition  had  an 
excellent  editorial  on  this  subject,  and 


I  submit  that  for  the  Record  at  this 
time. 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

SiNOLINO  Out  ARAB  AMERICANS 

The  Gulf  crisis  has  raised  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorlam—lnBtlgated  by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
directed  atralnst  American  tarsrets  both 
abroad  and  in  this  country  Hence,  the  in- 
creased security  al  federal  buUdintcs  and  air- 
ports, and  the  decision  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  pholoKraph 
and  fingerprint  visitors  holdinif  Iraqi  and 
Kuwaiti  passports  These  have  l>een  telllnK 
signs  of  a  nation  assuming  a  wartime  foot- 
ing Given  the  pronouncements  out  of  Bagh- 
dad, these  countermeasures  are  inconvenient 
but  necessary  security  precautions  against 
possible  terrorist  attacks 

Yet  It  Is  exactly  at  times  such  as  these 
that  the  government  must  take  care  not  to 
circumscribe  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  Its 
citizens.  Regrettably,  that  may  have  hap- 
pened last  week  during  the  course  of  a  spe- 
cial Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  pro- 
gram focused  on  Arab  Americans 

FBI  agents  contacted  more  than  200  Arab- 
American  business  and  community  leaders 
across  the  country,  ostensibly  to  inform 
them  of  the  bureau's  Intention  to  protect 
them  against  any  backlash  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
hate  crimes  and  ethnically  motivated  vio- 
lence spawned  by  Middle  East  turbulence  Is  a 
legitimate  Job  of  federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, so  that  aspect  of  the  bureau's  Initia- 
tive was  welcomed  to  Arab  Americans.  But 
FBI  agents  also  used  the  occasion  to  gather 
intelligence  about  possible  terrorist  threats 
This  Is  where  the  FBI  quickly  wore  out  Its 
welcome. 

Organizations  representing  Arab  Ameri- 
cans contend  that  agents  asked  citizens 
about  their  political  beliefs,  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  their  knowledge  or  suspicions  at)out 
possible  terrorlsim.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  P  Ban-  denies  any  FBI  inten- 
tion to  intimidate  Arab  Americans,  as  some 
community  leaders  fear  'At  the  same 
time."  he  says.  "In  the  light  of  the  terrorist 
threats  It  Is  only  prudent  to  solicit  in- 

formation at>out  potential  terrorist  activity 
and  to  request  the  future  assistance  of  these 
Individuals." 

But  why  does  the  government  presume 
that  Americans  of  Arab  descent  should  know 
about  "potential  terrorist  activity  "  or  that 
this  group  of  Americans  is  any  more  knowl- 
edKeable  about  such  activity  than  any  other'' 
FBI  spokesman  Thomas  F  Jones  says  Its 
tiecause  the  bureau  Is  aware  of  a  number  of 
terrorist  organizations  In  the  United  States 
that  "consist  of  people  of  Middle  EUst  de- 
scent "  and  that  the  'possibility  exists  that 
iterrorlsts)  aire  living  In  Arab-American 
communities  "  In  that  way,  he  said,  Arab 
Americans  "could  come  Into  possession  of  In- 
formation on  potential  terrorist  acts  " 

It  is  a  perilously  flimsy  rationale   It  leaves 
the  US   Government  wide  open  to  the  accu- 
sation that  it  Is  dividing  Americans  by  eth 
nlc  background  and  singling  out  one  group 
as  a  suspect  class.  If  that  were  true,  the  gov- 
ernment's conduct  would  clearly  be  constitu- 
tionally offensive  and  morally  repugnant  To 
imply  that  Arab  Americans— some  of  whom 
are  memt>ers  of  families  that  have  been  In 
this  country  since  the  turn  of  the  century- 
may  have  a  special  link  to  terrorists  is  both 
insidious  and  harmful    The  government  can 
not  go  around  making  Judgments  and  pre- 
sumptions   about    citizens    on    the    basis    of 
their  descent 


Like  all  Americans.  Arab  Americans  have 
the  right  to  t)e  accepted  and  treated  as  ind\- 
viduals.  and  the  government  has  a  constitu- 
tional duty  to  observe  and  protect  that 
right  Neither  should  the  government  Invade 
the  privacy  or  trample  the  dignity  of  one 
class  of  citizens  What  Is  being  seen  now  re- 
calls the  negative  stereotyping  that  served 
as  a  basis  fur  the  shameful  treatment  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  during 
World  War  II  Such  stereotyping,  with  all  Its 
uKly  and  unfair  implication.^,  should  not  be 
allowed  U)  take  hold. 

Madam  Speaker.  It  is  now  my  pleas- 
ure and  honor  to  yield  to  our  collea^fue. 
a  very  distinguished  Member  who,  as  a 
young  boy.  had  a  very  unpleasant  and 
terrible  experience  where  national 
hysteria  took  over  the  country,  the 
gentleman    from    California    [Mr.    Mi- 

NETAl 

Mr  MINETA.  Madam  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  care  deeply  about  the 
American  people  in  this  time  of  crisis 
for  our  Nation  We  meet  here  today  in 
a  race  against  lime  and  the  tide  of 
events  now  unfolding  in  the  Middle 
East. 

On  Saturday,  the  House  went  on 
record  in  an  important  matter  related 
to  the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  Iraq. 

In  this,  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  reassert  a  key  principle  of  our 
Constitution;  That  the  President  clear- 
ly has  the  obligation  to  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  before  starting  a 
war. 

It  is  now  time  to  reassert  another 
principle;  That  armed  conflict  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  if  it  comes— will  not  be  a 
license  to  selectively  strip  away  the 
civil  liberties  guaranteed  every  Amer- 
ican by  this  same  Constitution. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
thank  our  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  San  Jose — Congressman  E>ON  El>- 
WAHDs-  for  requesting  this  time  today 
to  sound  a  very  real  warning 

I  am  joining  him  in  this  becaiise  I 
know  first  hand  just  how  strong  that 
warning  needs  to  be 

On  December  7.  1941.  Japan  attacked 
the  United  States  at  Pearl  Harbor 
without  warning  I  was  10  years  old  at 
the  time  and  living  in  the  town  in 
which  I  was  born  and  raised:  San  Jose. 
CA 

When  the  Japanese  Empire  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor,  they  attacked  every 
American-  including  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry 

But  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
soon  found  their  civil  liberties  under 
attack  not  from  the  Empire  of  Japan. 
t)ut  by  the  United  States  Government. 

On  February  19.  1942.  President  Roo- 
sevelt issued  Executive  Order  9066~the 
first  step  toward  excluding  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the 
west  coast. 

No  charges  were  ever  filed  against  ub. 

Our  only  crime  was  that  by  accident 
of  birth  we  were  of  .lapanese  ancestry 

Madam  Speaker.  I  spent  18  months- 
including  my  11th  birthday— in  intern- 
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ment  camps  in  California  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

In  all.  more  than  120,000  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  had  their  most  basic 
human  rights  stripped  from  them,  their 
personal  justice  denied  for  no  reason 
other  than  their  ancestry. 

Many  of  those  Americans  lived  be- 
hind barbed  wire  in  harsh  conditions 
while  their  sons  and  fathers  and  broth- 
ers were  fighting  the  Axis  powers.  They 
served  this  country  as  military  intel- 
ligence specialists  in  the  Pacific  Thea- 
ter, and  in  Europe  as  part  of  the  442d 
Regimental  Combat  Team — the  most 
decorated  military  unit  in  American 
history. 

Our  resolve  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  was  that  the  American  trag- 
edy we  had  endured  in  the  internment 
camps  must  never  happen  to  anyone 
ever  again. 

Such  was  the  apology  and  promise 
Congress  and  President  Reagan  made 
to  the  American  people  when  we  en- 
acted The  Civil  Liberties  Act  of  1988. 
which  redressed  the  Internment. 

But  Madam  Speaker,  today  I  see  the 
spectre  of  a  challenge  to  that  promise. 

Madam  Speaker,  today  many  inno- 
cent Arab-Americans  are  worried  that 
their  civil  rights  may  be  caught  up  in 
the  maelstrom  of  war  hysteria  should  a 
military  conflict  erupt  in  the  Middle 
East. 

And  Madam  Speaker,  theirs  is  a  le- 
gitimate concern. 

As  early  as  1979.  when  the  revolution 
in  Iran  toppled  the  Shah,  there  was 
talk  in  our  Nation's  Capital  about  an- 
other roundup. 

I  recall  that  within  a  few  days  of  the 
fall  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Teheren.  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  and  the  intelligence  agencies 
briefed  Members  of  Congress  about  the 
situation  in  Iran. 

And  yes,  sadly.  I  recall  that  there 
were  then  suggestions  made  that  a 
"roundup"  of  all  Iranian  Americans 
and  other  fundamentalist  Moslems  in 
the  United  States  might  be  a  good  idea. 

Madam  Speaker,  at  that  moment  in 
1979.  I  suddenly  realized  how  the  seeds 
had  been  sown  for  my  internment  back 
in  1942. 

Hysteria,  racism,  and  weak  political 
leadership  had  fed  upon  themselves. 

TTie  result  was  that  the  protections 
of  our  Constitution  were  simply  set 
aside  for  a  select  and  temporarily  un- 
popular group  of  Americans. 

This  scenario  reared  its  ugly  head 
again  in  the  1980's.  Arab-Americans 
were  under  attack. 

Had  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  had  its  way.  INS  would 
have  used  its  100-acre  prison  complex 
in  Oakdale,  LA.  as  a  detention  center 
for  so-called  undesirables. 

The  "Option  Paper,"  as  INS  itself  de- 
scribed it.  was  designed  to  do  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only — and  in  their 
words— "to  locate,  apprehend  and  re- 
move a  body  of  aliens  from  the  U.S." 


Why?  Because  of  their  ethnicity.  Be- 
cause members  of  certain  ethnic  groups 
held  views  on  issues  that  were  "dan- 
gerous." 

Madam  Speaker,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  only  one  master: 
The  rule  of  law  provided  by  the  consent 
of  the  American  people. 

No  one — not  the  President,  not  Con- 
gress, and  certainly  not  a  single 
Gvernment  agency— has  the  authority 
to  suspend  anyone's  civil  rights  with- 
out the  due  process  of  that  law. 

Now.  Madam  Speaker,  we  have  yet 
another  event  that  is  part  of  the  same 
pattern  of  policies  that  put  expedience 
ahead  of  constitutional  safeguards. 

It  is  a  pattern  where  mistaken  as- 
sumptions about  national  security 
have  been  made  and  may  be  imple- 
mented without  properly  protecting 
the  civil  rights  of  individuals. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigations  recent  pattern 
of  interviews  targeting  Americans  of 
Arab  ancestry. 

I.  along  with  Congressman  Edwards. 
have  been  briefed  on  this  program  by 
the  FBI.  We  requested  the  briefing 
after  some  Arab- Americans  in  Califor- 
nia had  experienced  a  sort  of  random 
interrogation  that  raised  the  spectre  of 
another  tragic  violation  of  civil  rights. 

Madam  Sjjeaker.  the  internment  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  during 
the  Second  World  W'ar  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  pattern  of  racism  and 
hysteria.  The  same  pattern  may  be  at 
work  today  against  Arab- Americans. 

Threats  of  internment  in  the  1970's.  a 
plan  for  camps  in  the  1980's.  and  now 
intimidation. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  was  another 
time  in  our  history  when  questions  of 
this  sort  led  to  a  tragedy  of  civil  lib- 
erties. 

In  the  1950s,  the  FBI  went  to  loyal 
Americans  and  asked  questions  about 
who  they  knew  who  might  be  "dis- 
loyal" Proving  one's  loyalty  meant 
giving  the  names  of  people  who  might 
be  suspected  of  disloyalty. 

This  was  the  time  of  the  blacklist. 
This  was  the  time  of  McCarthyism. 

Now.  loyal  Arab- Americans  are  being 
asked  about  their  views.  They  are 
being  asked  for  names. 

Rightfully,  the  duty  and  charge  to 
the  FBI  is  to  fight  terrorism. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  travel 
freely  in  the  United  States  without  the 
fear  of  attack. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  assemble 
in  public  without  fear  of  being  maimed 
or  killed  by  insane  madmen  who  would 
sacrifice  themselves  as  human  bombs. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  their  government  will  protect 
them  from  harm,  and  the  FBI  has  an 
excellent  record  of  doing  just  that^- 
most  often  without  the  general  public 
aware  of  the  Bureau's  day-to-day  suc- 
cesses. 

But  despite  the  Bureau's  capability 
and  good  intentions,  the  spectre  of  par- 
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allels  to  McCarthyism  is  too  obvious  to 
be  ignored. 

The  United  States  is  a  diverse  nation 
composed  of  a  great  tapestry  of  peoples 
and  cultures.  It  is  this  tapestry  that 
gives  our  Nation  its  strength  and  re- 
solve to  fulfill  our  ideals  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Every  American  should  be  alarmed  at 
any  threat  to  civil  rights  because  to- 
morrow another  ethnic  group  could  be 
the  target  of  suspicion.  And  another. 
And  another.  And  another. 

Madam  Speaker,  a£  much  as  we  all 
pray  against  the  possibility  of  a  war.  a 
war  in  the  Middle  East  may  soon  be 
fought.  Many  say  that  the  fight  will  be 
about  the  great  principles  of  freedom, 
democracy,  and  human  rights. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  I  know  of  no 
more  sacred  duty  the  Members  of  this 
chamber  have  than  to  protect  these 
very  rights  here  in  the  United  States. 

Madman  Speaker,  if  a  war  does  begin 
in  the  Middle  East,  there  will  be  legiti- 
mate fears  of  terrorism  here  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  today  an  urgent  need  for  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  FBI  to  fer- 
ret out  any  and  all  enemy  agents — citi- 
zen and  noncitizen — who  would  malm 
and  kill  Americans. 

But  should  terrorism  hit  at  home  as 
a  result  of  a  war  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
fear  that  there  will  be  calls  for  whole- 
sale arrests  that  go  beyond  probable 
cause. 

I  fear  there  will  be  calls  for  intern- 
ment. 

Madam  Speaker,  when  and  if  that 
happens,  the  civil  rights  of  Americans 
and  the  rule  of  law  must  not  be  seques- 
tered. 

The  great  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  a  casualty  of  our  conflict 
with  Saddam  Hussein. 

D  1300 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzou]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards],  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  thank 
him  for  taking  this  special  order  to  call 
clear  attention  to  the  potential  over- 
reaction  of  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  now  being  experienced  in  the  Gulf 
of  Persia. 

I  would  like,  if  I  could,  certainly  to 
salute  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MiNETA],  my  friend,  as  well,  whose 
personal  recital  was  both  quite  elo- 
quent, as  well  as  quite  informative. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Re- 
claiming my  time  just  for  a  second  to 
reemphasize  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzou]  said,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Mineta] 
made  a  major  co.itribution  and  a  splen- 
did speech.  He  was  the  original  author 
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and  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Act  of  1988.  which  Is  very 
much  to  his  credit,  and  I  think  the  ad- 
vice that  he  gave  us  and  the  advice 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  Mazzoli)  Is  grivlng  us  is  terribly 
important,  and  the  message  should  go 
out  now.  which  did  not  happen  before 
these  other  crises 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  a«aln  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zou). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards),  and  I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  be 
coming  very  close  personally  and  pro 
fesslonally  to  the  gentleman  from  San 
Jose,  CA  [Mr  Mineta).  both  because 
our  ofHces  are  In  the  same  wing  of  the 
Rayburn  Building  and  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  walking  back  and  forth 
many  years  to  the  Capitol,  and.  be- 
cause our  sons  are  about  the  same  age. 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  reason  to  share 
thoughts  and  Ideas. 

It  Is  beautiful  that  this  man.  who 
could  have  borne  a  grudge  or  resent- 
ment against  this  Nation  of  ours,  or 
against  law  enforcement  people,  or 
against  President  Roosevelt,  did  not 
bear  that  grudge,  but  instead,  by  his 
loyal  service  to  the  Nation  in  uniform. 
and  by  his  service  as  mayor  of  San  Jose 
and  by  his  distinguished  service  here  in 
this  body  for  many  years  has  elevated, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  people  In  this 
county,  the  talent,  and  the  worthwhile 
ness,  and  the  spirit,  and  the  zeal,  and 
the  imagination  of  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese heritage  and  Japanese  ancestry 

He  also  has.  despite  having  the  dlf 
flcultles  of  spending  his  11th  birthday 
In  Internment  camp  and  despite  being  a 
little  boy  in  his  Boy  Scout  uniform  not 
really  understanding  what  was  going 
on.  come  from  that  to  give  such  great 
example  Is  Itself  an  example  to  me  and 
to  all  of  his  colleagues.  I  would  say,  an 
certainly  because  of  his  personal  expe- 
rience, his  admonition,  his  wise  state- 
ment, his  advice  to  us  today  and.  by 
extension,  to  all  this  Chamber  and  this 
country  of  the  need  to  be  wary,  and 
careful,  and  circumspect  and  restrained 
at  this  very  moment  even  when  war 
could  break  out  I  think  is  the  most  apt 
and  appropriate  advice  anyone  i:-a.n  give 
us.  So  I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards]  in  support  of 
those  statements  on  this  issue  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  In  my 
hometown  there  are  many  people  of 
Arab  origin  Many,  many  people  whose 
origins  are  from  the  Middle  East;  from 
Lebanon,  from  Syria,  from  Iraq,  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  from  Iran,  who  are  the 
most  wonderful  people  one  can  imag- 
ine, loyal,  hard-working,  disciplined, 
productive  Just  simply  because  they 
happen  to  have  the  accident  of  being 
bom  of  Arab  descent.  In  the  same  way 
It  was  my  accident  to  be  born  an  Ital 
Ian.  would  cause  them  to  be  Interro- 
gated, or  questioned,  or  interned,  pray 


God    not.    would    certainly    be    not    a 
happy  chapter  In  our  national  history. 

So,  I  think  perhaps  with  this  warning 
and  with  the  fact  the  FBI  is  run  by  a 
very  diligent  judge  who  is  very  careful, 
and  by  special  agents  such  as  ours  In 
Louisville  who  Is  a  very  careful, 
thoughtful  Individual,  perhaps  all  of 
this  combined  would  make  sure  that 
there  are  no  excesses  and  that  Ameri- 
cans are  protected  against  the  very 
people,  the  terrorists,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  MiNETA]  has  iden- 
tified, and  yet  the  innocent  people 
among  us  whose  origins  are  not  from 
places  in  the  world  that  are  now  at 
peace  would  not  suffer  the  Ignominy 
and  would  not  have  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion of  having  to  be  brought  l)€fore  law 
enforcement  authorities 

So.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr  MlNKTA).  my  friend,  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  Madam 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr  Mazzoli)  for  his  valu- 
able contribution,  and.  Madam  Speak- 
er, the  message  is  out  now.  and  I  hope 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  pay  attention 
to  it  and  spread  the  word  throughout 
the  country  that  this  time,  if  there  is  a 
war  or  another  kind  of  a  crisis,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  tolerate  the  same  kind 
of  behavior  by  government  agencies, 
police  agencies,  that  there  was  too 
much  of  in  previous  war  and  previous 
crises. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  P:DWARDS  of  California  Madam 
Speaker.  1  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  rt-marks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms 
Kaptur)  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESOLUTION  OF  IMPEACHMENT 
OF  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  BUSH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr  Gonzalez]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Madam  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  great  sadness,  and  yet  with 
equally  great,  if  not  greater,  convic- 
tion, that  I  introduce  today  a  resolu- 
tion of  impeachment  of  President 
Bush  It  is  known  as  House  Resolution 
34.  and  I  will  provide  this  resolution  as 
introduced  to  be  appended  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks  today. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  deeply 
divided  over  the  question  of  war.  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a  world 
war  of  such  nmgnitude  that  our  minds 
cannot  fully  comprehend  the  destruc- 
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tion  that  is  about  to  be  leveled.  The  po- 
sition we  are  in  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
actions  of  one  man  and  the  reactions  of 
another.  The  Iraqi  people  are  as  op- 
posed to  war  as  are  the  American  peo- 
ple The  difference  Is  that  the  Iraqi 
people  have  no  choice  but  to  support 
their  country's  leader,  but  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  only  have  the  right  to 
oppose  and  speak  out  In  disagreement 
with  the  FYesldent.  but  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  do  so  if  our  democ- 
racy is  to  be  preserved  Today  I  exer- 
cise this  constitutional  right  and  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  out  in  opposition 
to  war  In  the  Middle  East  and  In  sup- 
port of  removal  of  our  Nation's  Chief 
Executive. 

When  I  took  the  oath  of  office  earlier 
this  month,  as  I  had  numerous  times 
before.  I  swore  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion The  President's  oath  was  the 
same,  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  did  not  pledge  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  President  but 
to  the  Constitution,  which  Is  the  high- 
est law  of  the  land.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  removal  of  the  President 
when  he  has  committed  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Including  viola- 
tions of  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion President  Bush  has  violated  these 
principles. 

My  resolution  has  five  articles  of  Im- 
peachment First,  the  President  has 
violated  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Constitution  Our  soldiers  in  the 
Middle  E^ast  are  overwhelmingly  poor 
white,  black,  and  Mexican- American  or 
Hispanic-American  They  may  be  vol- 
unteers technically,  but  their  volunta- 
rism is  based  on  the  coercion  of  a  sys- 
tem that  has  denied  viable  opportuni- 
ties to  these  classes  of  our  citizens. 
Under  the  Constitution,  all  classes  of 
citizens  are  guaranteed  equal  protec- 
tion, and  calling  on  the  poor  and  the 
minorities  to  fight  a  war  for  oil  to  pre- 
serve the  lifestyles  of  the  wealthy  is  a 
denial  of  the  rights  of  these  soldiers. 

Let  me  add  that  since  1981  we  have 
suffered  the  Reagan-Bush  and  now  the 
Bush  war  against  the  pwor,  and  to  add 
Insult  to  Injury,  we  now  are  asking  the 
poor  to  fight  while  here,  as  a  result  of 
this  fight,  even  the  meager  programs 
that  the  Congress  had  seen  fit  to  pre- 
serve as  a  national  policy  will  suffer 
because  the  money  for  those  programs 
win  be  diverted  to  the  cause  of  this  un- 
necessary war 

Article  II  of  this  resolution  states 
that  the  President  has  violated  the 
Constitution.  Federal  law.  and  the  U.N. 
Charter  by  bribing.  Intimidating,  and 
threatening  others.  Including  the  n:em- 
bers  of  the  UN.  Security  Council,  to 
support  belligerent  acts  against  Iraq.  It 
is  clear  that  the  President  paid  off 
memt>er8  of  the  UN  Security  Council 
in  return  for  their  votes  In  support  of 
war  against  Iraq  or  to  abstain  from 
voting  contrariwise.  The  debt  of  Egypt 
was.  for  example,  forgiven — $7  billion, 
without  congressional  approval.  That,  I 
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think,  casts  doubtful  validity  on  that 
Presidential  action.  The  reason  for  the 
cancellation  of  that  debt  is  so  that  we 
can  then  provide  an  equally  enormous 
amount  of  armament  for  Egypt  which 
It  cannot  obtain  because  of  the  debt 
outstanding.  A  $140  million  loan  to 
China  was  agreed  to.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  promised  over  $7  billion  In  aid. 
This  is  a  sum  totally  unreported  In  our 
country  but  very  well  discussed  In  for- 
eign country  presses  such  as  Germany 
and  others.  Colombia  was  promised  as- 
sistance to  its  armed  forces.  Zaire  was 
promised  military  assistance  and  par- 
tial forgiveness  of  its  debt.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia was  promised  $12  billion  in  arms, 
and  more  than  that.  Actually  in  Octo- 
ber, the  President  let  them  have  $2.2 
billion,  and  there  was  a  commitment 
for  $21  billion  more,  but  because  of  the 
outcry  in  Congress  and  the  Israeli  op- 
position, that  is  being  postponed.  But 
there  is  still  a  commitment  for  $22  bil- 
lion. I  am  sure  this  month  will  see  the 
Initial  efforts  to  bring  about  compli- 
ance with  that  commitment. 

Yemen  was  threatened  with  the  ter- 
mination of  support,  and  the  United 
States  finally  paid  off  $187  million  of 
its  debt  to  the  United  Nations  after  the 
vote  President  Bush  sought  was  made. 

This  is  all  so  ironic.  When  our  Presi- 
dent ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the 
1960's.  he  told  the  people  of  Texas  that 
if  he  would  be  elected  to  the  Senate,  he 
would  lead  the  fight  to  remove  the 
United  States  from  the  United  Nations 
if  what  he  called  Red  China  at  that 
time  was  admitted.  Fate  and  power  al- 
mighty have  a  very,  very  mysterious 
way  of  working  together.  Who  was  to 
believe  during  that  year  In  that  race  In 
Texas  that  years  later  this  same  man. 
now  the  President,  would  be  the  man 
the  President  would  appoint  to  rep- 
resent us  In  the  United  Nations  and 
welcome  Red  China  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  vote  was  bought,  and  It  will  be 
paid  for  with  the  lives  of  our  poor  ele- 
ments who  are  going  to  shoulder  the 
fight. 

Article  rn  states  that  the  President 
has  conspired  to  engage  In  a  massive 
war  against  Iraq,  employing  methods 
of  mass  destruction  that  will  result  in 
the  killing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  civil- 
ians, many  of  whom  will  be  children. 
No  civilian  lives  have  yet  been  lost 
that  we  know  of,  but  when  we  start 
using  the  weapons  of  massive  destruc- 
tion that  are  In  place  for  this  war, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  in- 
nocent clvlllanB  will  lose  their  lives.  As 
killings  occur,  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Nuremberg  trials  will  be  applica- 
ble. Their  deaths  will  not  only  be  a 
moral  outrage,  they  will  constitute 
violations  of  international  law. 

Article  IV  states  that  the  President 
has  committed  the  United  States  to 
acts  of  war  without  congressional  con- 
sent and  contrary  to  the  U.N.  Charter 
and   international   law.   From   August 


1990  through  January  1991  the  Presi- 
dent embarked  on  a  course  of  action 
that  systematically  eliminated  every 
option  for  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Once  the  President 
approached  Congress  for  a  declaration 
of  war,  500,000  American  soldiers  lives 
were  in  Jeopardy,  rendering  any  sub- 
stantive debate  by  Congress  meaning- 
less. It  is  also  ironic  that  what  we  have 
ended  up  with  now  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  exchanged  about  200  to  250  so- 
called  hostages,  Americans,  all  of  them 
employees  of  oil  companies  in  Kuwait 
or  Iraq,  and  in  exchange  we  now  have 
close  to  500.000  American  soldiers  as 
hostages.  Hostages  to  the  whims,  the 
caprices,  and  the  decisions  and  judg- 
ments made  by  other  leaders,  over 
which  this  President  and  our  country 
has  no  control,  all  the  way  from 
Shamir  of  Israel  to  the  immigrants  in 
the  Saudi  sands. 
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Article  5  states  that  the  President 
has  conspired  to  commit  crimes 
against  the  peace  by  leading  the  United 
States  into  aggressive  war  against 
Iraq,  in  violation  of  article  24  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  the  Nuremberg  Charter, 
other  international  instruments  and 
treaties,  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Again,  there  is  a  violation  of  law  by 
a  President,  who.  believing  and  acting 
as  If  he  is  king,  decides  for  the  country, 
unilaterally,  that  war  is  the  answer. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  day  for 
our  country,  and  it  will  be  an  even  sad- 
der day  once  the  fighting  starts.  Presi- 
dent Bush  must  be  stopped.  A  divided 
Congress  reflecting  the  divided  country 
is  no  way  to  conduct  a  war.  The  preser- 
vation of  lives  is  at  stake,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  country,  indeed,  our  de- 
mocracy, is  at  stake  as  well. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  All  I  ask  Is  a  hearing,  as  I 
have  before,  before  the  proper  commit- 
tee of  proper  Jurisdiction,  and  that  is 
it.  I  will  argue  the  case  there.  The  rest 
is  up  to  the  Members'  Judgment. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  interest  and 
support  of  this  resolution,  and  to  stand 
up  to  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
soldiers  who  will  die,  the  civilians  who 
will  be  massacred,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion that  will  be  destroyed  if  this  coun- 
try goes  to  war  in  the  Middle  East. 


WHY  AMERICA  SHOULD  NOT  GO  TO 
WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  and  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Kaptur]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  criticaJ  hours,  I  chose  as  one 
Member  of  this  body  not  to  renmin  si- 
lent. The  State  of  Ohio  and  the  district 
that  I  represent  are  patriotic  beyond 
measure.  Our  people  well   understand 
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the  meaning  of  duty.  Our  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  VFW.  has  the  second 
largest  membership  in  the  United 
States,  even  though  we  are  not  the  sec- 
ond most  populous  State  in  the  Nation. 
Ohio's  American  Legion  sends  more 
boys  and  girls  to  Boys  State  and  Girls 
State  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  we  are  not  the  most  popu- 
lous State  in  the  Union. 

We  are  home  to  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base  and  dozens  of  other  Active 
Reserve  units.  In  fact.  Ohio  leads  the 
Nation  in  the  number  of  Active  and  Re- 
serve members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  have  enrolled  in  the  GI  edu- 
cational benefits  program.  Most  of  our 
medical  and  Naval  and  Army  Reserve 
units  have  already  been  called  up.  Oth- 
ers are  on  standby. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this  to  illustrate 
that  our  citizens  have  the  experience 
and  willingness  to  serve  and  fight,  but 
they  want  to  be  certain  of  why. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.N.  deadline  has 
passed,  and  America  Is  not  yet  at  war. 
Not  a  shot  has  been  fired.  No  miSBlles 
have  yet  been  launched.  Not  one  Amer- 
ican has  died  In  combat.  A  great  si- 
lence has  fallen  over  America.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  silence  of  250  million 
Americans  holding  their  breath. 

The  U.N.  deadline  has  passed,  but  a 
deadline  for  war  is  never  absolute.  We 
do  not  have  to  have  a  war  by  stop- 
watch. If  there  is  an  inch  of  reason  in 
which  wisdom  can  prevail,  let  us  use 
that  inch. 

The  day  after  Britain  entered  World 
War  I.  the  great  writer  Henry  James 
wrote  these  words: 

The  plunge  of  civilization  Into  the  abyss  of 
blood  and  darkness  •  •  *  is  a  thing  that  gives 
way  the  whole  long  age  during  which  we 
have  supposed  the  world  to  be.  with  what- 
ever abatement,  gradually  bettering,  that  to 
have  to  take  It  al!  now  for  what  the  treach- 
erous years  were  all  the  while  really  making 
for  and  meaning  is  too  tragic  for  words. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  has  been 
trying  to  better  itself  for  several  dec- 
ades by  creating  a  new  world  order,  an 
order  founded  on  the  essential  principle 
that  conflict  is  resolved  by  negotiation 
and  compromise.  Progress  has  been 
made,  but  that  new  world  order  is  still 
ever  fragile.  It  can  be  lost  and  de- 
stroyed if  we  plunge  into  the  abyss  of 
blood  and  darkness,  whether  that  abyss 
is  In  Lithuania  or  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Wars  are  never  stabilizing,  and  war  is 
the  oldest  habit  of  the  old  way  of  doing 
things.  Wars  are  destructive.  Wars  are 
violent  beyond  measure.  After  the 
death  of  thousands  of  people,  the  dip- 
lomats always  wind  up  where  they 
should  have  been  in  the  first  place,  at 
the  conference  table. 

Wise  men  and  women  should  never 
stoop  to  the  level  of  fools.  The  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  this  war.  No 
war  for  oil.  Mr.  President,  no  war  for 
oil.  It  is  the  cry  that  I  am  hearing  in 
every  city  in  this  country.  It  is  getting 
louder  and  louder. 
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We  are  In  the  silence  between  the 
thunder  and  the  lig:htning:.  For  the  mo- 
ment everyone  Is  looking  up  into  the 
sky  to  see  if  the  lightning  will  strike. 
We  have  heard  the  rumble  and  the 
thunder  of  war  for  5  months.  But  this 
storm  can  pass  by,  as  we  all  know,  and 
the  llgrhtning  can  never  strike  This 
storm  can  pass  if  nations  and  their 
leaders  are  wise 

The  United  States  is  a  great  and  judi- 
cious power,  and  the  measure  of  a  great 
power  is  not  only  its  army,  but  its  wis- 
dom, its  capacity  to  go  ahead,  to  meas- 
ure Its  interest  in  the  long  term.  Ty- 
rannical aggressors  like  Saddam  Hus- 
sein come  and  go  Brinksmanship  in 
this  situation  has  enlarged  him  far  be- 
yond what  he  is. 

Irafi  has  17  million  people  and  its 
GNF'  by  anyone's  measure  ranks  it  as  a 
Third  World  developing  nation 

A  great  power  like  the  United  States 
should  bide  its  time  and  use  its  mili- 
tary power  sparingly,  if  at  all  We  are 
a  nation  of  2.'J0  million  people  with  the 
most  powerful  military  force  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  including  nuclear 
weapons,  and  a  GNP  the  envy  of  all 
other  nations  In  the  world. 

We  have  heard  during  recent  days 
that  we  must  level  Iraq  because  she  Is 
another  Germany,  'ah  Germany  was 
during  World  War  II  and  before 

Iraq  is  no  Germany  Saddam  Hussein 
Is  no  Hitler  Hussein  has  been  thwarted 
in  his  aggressive  action  during  the  last 
decade  by  nations  in  his  own  region 

In  World  War  II.  Hitler  systemati- 
cally rolled  over  the  industrialized  na- 
tions adjoining  him  Though  Hussein  Is 
indeed  an  aggressor,  he  has  been  turned 
back  in  his  adventures  by  Israel,  then 
by  Iran,  and  he  will  be  turned  back  in 
Kuwait  as  well  If  he  is  a  Hitler,  he  is 
certainly  much  loss  successful,  and 
Iraq  Is  not  an  industrial  power  as  Ger- 
many was  before  and  during  World  War 
II 

Letting  the  economic  noose  tighten 
slowly  around  Iraq  by  letting  the  sanc- 
tions work  is  a  much  more  credible 
posture  for  the  United  States  at  this 
juncture  because  it  involves  the  total 
support  of  all  of  our  allies. 
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War  should  only  be  a  last  resort  The 
lives  of  our  people  and  the  civilians  and 
others  in  that  region  are  much  too  pre- 
cious. 

The  Middle  East  has  been  a  desta- 
bilized region  of  the  world  for  some 
decades,  some  would  say  centuries.  War 
has  followed  war.  It  is  a  region  with 
numerous  deep  and  unsettled  Issues 
awaiting  resolution  Every  war  in  that 
region  has  only  begotten  another  war 
for  the  next  generation. 

At  some  point  the  world  powers  and 
the  United  Nations  must  find  new.  con- 
structive foimula  for  settling  the.se 
long-festering  and  painful  disputes 
The  United  States  is  at  the  brink  of 
war  and  finds  this  region  in  our  vital 


interests  because  of  oil  That  is  the 
reason,  oil.  Oil.  and  our  dependency  on 
the  Middle  East  has  been  increasing  de- 
spite all  caution  to  the  opposite. 

Our  allies  depend  on  Middle  East  oil 
even  more  than  we  do.  OH.  our  oil  de- 
pendency has  been  a  destabilizing  fac- 
tor for  the  United  States  for  the  last 
two  decades.  How  will  history  judge 
America  in  years  hence  for  her  slumber 
while  foreign  oil  in  greater  and  greater 
(juantities  coursed  through  her  veins'' 

Ever  since  the  first  oil  shock  of  1973 
when  the  price  of  oil  then  was  only 
$2.50  a  barrel,  and  now  it  is  over  S30  a 
barrel.  Middle  East  oil  has  been  a  de- 
stabilizing factor  for  this  Nation,  in- 
deed for  the  world  It  pushed  us  into  re- 
cession in  1973.  I  can  still  remember 
the  gas  lines  in  my  district. 

It  then  caused  havoc  when  the  price 
rose  again,  havoc  to  our  economy  in 
1978.  and  now.  just  a  few  years  later,  in 
1991.  it  pushes  us  to  the  brink  of  war 

The  first  oil  shock  came  in  1973.  but 
we  did  not  heed  its  warning  The  sec- 
ond oil  shock  came  in  1978  and  1979 
with  the  Iranian  revolution  Again,  we 
took  only  half-hearted  meaisures.  In 
1987  our  Navy  was  sent  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  protect  Kuwaiti  tankers  that 
had  been  reflagged  by  President 
Reagan.  Now  in  1991.  we  are  at  the  very 
edge  of  a  violent  war.  Always,  always 
the  reason  is  oil,  the  oil  of  the  Middle 
East. 

America  saw  this  crisis  coming 
Some  in  America  saw  this  crisis  com- 
ing and  were  really  willing  to  look  it 
straight  in  the  eye  This  is  not  news  to 
us.  Over  15  years  ago,  the  great  US 
Senator.  Frank  Church,  a  magnificent 
American,  held  hearings  in  the  Senate 
on  the  role  of  the  multinational  com- 
panies and  concluded  then,  and  the 
Record  states  that  if  the  world  failed 
to  set  up  international  institutions  ca- 
pable of  resolving  Middle  East  oil-re- 
lated disputes,  and  distributing  the 
profits  generated  fairly,  the  world  was 
headed  for  armed  conflict. 

Then  in  the  late  1970s  at  the  height 
of  the  U.S  energy  crisis.  President 
Carter  warned  that  the  energy  chal- 
lenge was  the  moral  equivalent  of  war 

Rather  than  coveting  someone  else's 
oil.  America  must  ask  what  is  our 
proper  role  in  a  region  where  we  have 
systematically  seen  the  collapse  of  the 
old  order,  the  oil-rich  monarchies  that 
kept  the  oil  flowing  from  the  Middle 
East  for  most  of  this  century  Of  late 
we  have  seen  much  In  that  region 
change. 

Recall  with  me,  we  have  seen  the 
Shah  of  Iran  deposed.  I  can  still  re- 
member the  scene  of  where  they  were 
putting  him  on  the  airplane  to  take 
him  out  of  the  country  Many  in  the 
West  were  surprised  when  that  hap- 
pened 

Then,  shortly  thereafter,  we  saw  the 
President  of  Egypt.  Anwar  Sadat,  as- 
sassinated in  a  public  ceremony  as  his 
own  army  was  coming  before  him.  One 
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week  he  had  been  on  the  cover  of  Time 
magazine  ais  "Man  of  the  Year."  and 
shortly  thereafter  dead  in  his  own  land. 
We  have  witnessed  kings  in  that  re- 
gion overthrown.  They  were  over- 
thrown in  Libya,  and.  in  fact.  Saddam 
Hussein  overthrew  a  king.  We  have 
seen  unrest  in  Sudan,  and  certainly  in 
Israel,  and  we  saw  for  8  years  in  the 
1980's  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  in  which 
over  500.000  of  their  citizens  died,  and 
each  of  these  governments  has  had  to 
put  down  uprisings  within  their  own 
lands  because  of  the  pent-up  political 
frustrations  of  the  people  in  each  of 
these  nations. 

This  is  the  time  of  America  to  recog- 
nize that  the  old  order  in  the  Middle 
East,  based  on  kingdoms,  not  democ- 
racies. IS  being  torn  from  within  by 
powerful  pressures  for  change,  pres- 
sures even  those  nations  cannot  con- 
tain. Before  going  to  war,  America 
must  ask  how  deeply  and  for  how  long 
does  the  United  States  intend  to  police 
entire  Arab  politics  to  preserve  the  old 
order  and  our  continuing  and  growing 
depen<lpnce  on  that  oil  What  is  Ameri- 
ca s  obligation  to  bolster  the  power  of 
monarchies  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  for  the  Emirate  of  Kuwait"' 

America  cannot  be  the  sentry  at  the 
gate  for  all  of  the  upheavals  that  will 
be  forthcoming  in  that  region  in  the 
years  hence,  but  we  can  be  a  construc- 
tive force  with  our  allies  to  forge  a 
Middle  E^ast  version  of  NATO  so  those 
nations  can  resolve  their  internal  dis- 
putes themselves 

For  two  decades.  America  has  not 
heeded  the  warnings  For  two  decades. 
we  have  taken  half-hearted  measures, 
but  no  real  measures  to  stabilize  the 
Middle  East,  and  unhook  ourselves 
from  Middle  East  oil  Indeed,  over  the 
years  our  dependency  on  this  unstable 
source  of  energy  has  only  increased. 

Over  half  of  the  oil  this  Nation  uses 
is  imported  as  we  sit  here  and  stand 
here  today,  and  the  amounts  are  in- 
creasing, much  of  It  from  that  region 
of  the  world  Now  we  must  pay  the 
price,  a  very  violent  price  Whether  we 
go  to  war  or  not  today,  or  tomorrow,  or 
the  tomorrow  after  tomorrow,  this  Na- 
tion must  come  to  grips  with  this  fun- 
damental problem.  It  is  in  our  most 
vital  interest,  for  a  nation's  national 
economic  interest  is  equal  to  its  na- 
tional security  interest 

But  I  do  not  propose  that  we  solve 
that  problem  in  the  Middle  East.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  solve  the  problem  right 
here  at  home  by  investment  in  our  own 
alternative  energy  sources.  So  I  pro- 
pose that  we  use  that  pause,  this  period 
before  war.  to  go  back  in  history  and 
again  reread  the  lessons  that  we  have 
too  long  ignored,  to  begin  reminding 
ourselves  of  what  we  did  not  do.  of  why 
we  are  on  this  very  day  at  the  brink  of 
war 

So  I  will  be  here  next  week  to  begin 
this  history  lesson,  and  day  after  day  I 
will  be  here  to  read  the  Record,  to  re- 
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mind  us  of  the  many  opportunities  we 
had  over  the  last  two  decades  to 
unhook  ourselves  from  Middle  East  oil. 
No  blood  for  oil.  Mr.  President,  no 
blood  at  all. 


A  SOLEMN  DAY  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
is  indeed  a  very  solemn  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind.  Even  as  I  address  the 
House  In  this  special  order,  it  is  pos- 
sible before  the  course  of  my  remarks 
is  concluded  that  the  forces  of  war  and 
violence  will  have  t)een  unleashed  in 
the  Middle  East  either  by  our  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chiefs  deci- 
sion as  authorized  by  Congress  in  a 
strike  against  the  forces  of  Saddam 
Hussein  in  pursuit  of  our  legitimate  ob- 
jectives in  the  Middle  East,  or  because 
of  a  first  strike,  a  preemptive  strike 
that  may  be  initiated  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein etgalnst  our  own  forces.  What  a 
solemn  occasion  then  this  is. 

How  remarkable  it  is  the  diversity  of 
this  country  as  has  been  perhaps,  or 
will  be.  demonstrated  by  the  tenor  of 
my  remarks  and  the  tenor  of  those  re- 
marks from  the  able  speakers  who  pre- 
ceded me.  That  is  indicative  of  the  in- 
herent diversity  of  this  great  Nation. 
Yet.  with  all  of  that  diversity,  and  we 
should  not  want  it  otherwise,  there 
must  be  a  cohesion  within  our  Nation 
if  nationhood  is  to  mean  anything. 

In  our  country,  under  our  political 
system,  there  is  a  glue  that  produces, 
or  should  produce,  cohesion  out  of  di- 
verse opinions,  and  that  cohesion 
comes  from  this  being  a  representative 
democracy. 

I.  like  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  par- 
ticipated in  the  debate  on  the  several 
resolutions  late  last  week  culminating 
in  the  historic  votes  that  were  cast  in 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body  on  Sat- 
urday. There  were  many  diverse  points 
of  view  expressed,  and  after  the  longest 
debate  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  body 
did,  indeed,  vote,  and  by  a  margin  of 
250  to  183,  performed  the  solemn  act  of 
giving  authority  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  utilize  forceful 
means  to  require,  or  to  bring  about, 
Saddam  Hussein's  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. I  voted  in  favor  of  giving  the 
President  that  authority.  I  did  so  being 
very,  very  mindful  of  the  awesome  pos- 
sibilities that  it  created.  I  did  so  with 
some  optimism,  however,  that  if  this 
Congress  authorized  that  use  of  force 
that,  along  with  the  sanctions  which 
had  been  biting  at  Iraq,  would  convince 
Saddam  Hussein  ultimately  and  before 
the  United  Nations  deadline  that,  in- 
deed, he  should  give  up  his  conquest  of 
Kuwait  and   withdraw  because   of  the 


awesome  consequences  of  not  doing  so. 
He,  of  course,  did  not  do  so  by  the 
deadline  of  midnight.  January  15. 

Not  only  did  he  not  do  so,  but  his 
Foreign  Minister  failed,  indeed  refused, 
to  even  discuss  Iraqi  aggression  against 
Kuwait  when  he  met  with  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  Geneva. 

Saddam  Hussein,  in  all  of  the  reports 
of  the  many  meetings  that  he  had  held 
with  various  representatives  of  other 
governments  and  other  figures  within 
recent  days,  engages  in  not  even  a 
meaningful  dialog  or  discussion  about 
Kuwait  or  any  circumstances  under 
which  he  will  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

This  is  a  very  great  country.  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  an  American,  and 
Americans  have  so  many  things  to  be 
proud  of.  This  country,  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  people,  has  contributed  more  to 
civilization  in  the  last  three  genera- 
tions than  any  nation  or  any  people  in 
recorded  history. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  remind 
ourselves  of  how  great  and  how  good 
this  country  has  been. 

We  entered  World  War  I  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
to  see  that  the  imperialism  of  the  Kai- 
ser would  not  prevail,  and  by  contrib- 
uting our  blood  and  our  treasury,  we 
were  successful  in  that  endeavor.  It 
was  an  American  President.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  became  virtually  the  idol 
of  all  the  civilized  masses  throughout 
the  world  as  he  spoke  for  peace  and  na- 
tional self-determination  and  for  a 
League  of  Nations  that  would  provide, 
indeed,  a  new  world  order,  that  would 
secure  the  peace  through  the  collective 
efforts  of  all  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  faltered  after  World  War  I.  and 
this  country  elected  not  to  become 
even  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. This  country  chose,  instead,  to 
retreat  into  isolationism  and  to  what 
has  been  described  as  Fortress  Amer- 
ica. This  forced  us  ultimately  to  pay  a 
very,  very  heavy  price  for.  through  our 
nonparticipation  and  through  the  dis- 
armament that  was  rampant  in  the 
early  1930's,  Western  democracies  were 
unprepared  and  unwilling  to  take 
measures  necessary  to  reject  and  to 
deter  aggression. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  in  1931  invaded 
Manchuria,  and  the  world  stood  by  and 
took  no  action.  In  1935.  and  I  think  the 
analogies  to  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  are  more  nearly  analogous 
to  1935  when  Benito  Mussolini's  Fascist 
forces  invaded  Ethiopia,  a  helpless  and 
defenseless  people  in  an  act  of  com- 
plete, blatant  aggression,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  aggression  against  peo- 
ple who  were  armed  virtually  with  no 
more  than  sticks  and  bones  and  bows 
and  arrows,  used  poison  gas  to  sub- 
Jugate  them,  and  the  League  of  Nations 
met.  debated  and  discussed,  but  took 
no  action,  and  another  fascist  dictator 
named  Adolf  Hitler,  learning  from  that 
example,  then  moved  into  the  Rhine- 
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land,  and  in  1936  effected  a  forced  unity 
between  Germany  and  Austria.  Then 
still  no  actions  having  l)een  taken. 
Adolf  Hitler  then  insisted  upon  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Sudetenland  of  Czecho- 
slovakia into  the  Third  Reich. 

At  Munich  in  1938.  Western  democ- 
racies caved  in.  appeased  Adolf  Hitler. 
gave  him  the  Sudetenland  based  upon 
his  empty  and  false  promise  that  he 
would  then  be  satisfied,  only  to  find 
that  within  a  few  months  of  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Sudetenland  he  moved  into 
and  annexed  all  of  the  remainder  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  so  it  was  not  until 
1939  when  Adolf  Hitler,  having  reached 
his  pact  with  Josef  Stalin,  moved  into 
Poland,  and  not  until  then  did  Western 
democracies  determine  that  they  were 
then  and  finally  forced  to  fight. 
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Therefore.  W'orld  War  II  began.  The 
United  States  stood  remote  from  it 
until  ultimately  we  were  attacked  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7.  1941. 
Thereafter,  this  country  expended  so 
many  lives  and  so  much  treasure  in 
winning  the  war  against  the  ,\xis 
power,  a  war  that  could  have  been 
avoided,  a  war  that  should  have  been 
avoided.  Not  having  avoided  that  war 
and  having  fought  it  to  a  conclusion, 
this  countr>'.  under  the  leadership  of 
then  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  be- 
came the  leader  in  the  effort  to  create 
the  United  Nations  as  an  entity  in 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  could 
come  together  in  a  framework  of  col- 
lective security  in  order  to  maintain 
E)eace  and  to  deter  aggression  and  to 
punish  it.  to  reverse  it.  were  it  to 
occur.  How  remarkable  it  is  that  one 
nation,  one  people  could  say  that  they 
had  saved  civilization,  twice,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  30  or  40  years.  From  1945  and  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II.  this  coun- 
try, because  of  the  expansionist  designs 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and.  indeed,  their 
having  expanded  a  sphere  of  influence 
by  force  into  Eiastern  Europe,  was 
locked  in  a  struggle,  most  of  the  times 
not  violent,  with  communism,  and  led 
an  alliance  of  free  nations  to  contain 
it,  in  the  sure  and  certain  belief  that  if 
we  did  so.  over  time,  the  merits  of  our 
system,  of  our  ideology,  would  prefer, 
and  the  communism  ideologj-  would 
fail  of  its  own  lack  of  merit.  It  took  a 
long  time.  It  took  a  lot  of  sacrifice.  It 
took  a  lot  of  financial  resources  of  the 
American  people,  and  a  lot  of  dedicated 
Americans  who  served  their  countrj'  in 
uniform,  before  ultimately  in  1989.  as 
predicted  and  as  hoped,  communism 
began  to  fall  of  its  own  weight,  its  own 
lack  of  merit,  its  inability  to  feed,  to 
sustain,  its  people. 

The  Iron  Curtain  dissolved.  All  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  threw  off 
the  choke  of  repressive  Communist  re- 
gimes. The  Berlin  Wall  came  down.  All 
because  this  country  and  its  people  had 
the  strength,  the  resolve,  and  the  wis- 
dom to  resist  an  evil  in  the  world  that 
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would  have  consumed  everyone  had  we 
not  done  bo. 

What  a  great  trtbute  to  our  people, 
and  how  much  we  are  entitled  to  have 
enjoyed   the   fruits  of  their  enormous 
victory    But  then,  as  that  victory  was 
won  and  the  cold  war  presumably  was 
over,  Saddam  Hussein  Invaded  a  weak 
and    powerless    Kuwait    on    August    2 
This  country  responded  as  all  Ameri- 
cans would   have  wanted  this  country 
to  respond,  by  condemning  the  act  of 
aggression  and  Insisting  that  It  could 
not   stand,    and    by    doing   some    other 
things.    First,    by   deploying   American 
forces  to  the  Middle  East  to  try  and  as- 
sure that  Saddam  Husseins  aggression 
did  not  extend  further  into  Saudi  Ara- 
bia or  other   countries   in   the   Middle 
East:  and  we  went  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  body  that  we  were  most  in 
strumental   in  creating  and   for  which 
we  have  all  had  the  hope  that  it  would 
provide  the  vehicle,  the  Instrumental- 
ity,  for  a  new  world  order,   where  all 
nations  could  be  secure  and  at  peace. 
Through  our  leadership,  and  al  our  urg- 
ing, the  U.N.  Security  Council  on  11  oc- 
casions prior  to  November  8.  not  only 
condemned  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  ag 
gression.  but  insisted  that  he  must  get 
out    of    Kuwait,     unconditionally    and 
without    reservation.    Sanctions    were 
imposed  by   the  United  Nations  under 
the    leadership   of   the    United    States 
Those  sanctions  remained  in  effect,  and 
If  anything,  were  tightened  during  the 
period  from  which  they  were  originally 
instituted  until  November  of  last  year 
However,   Saddam  Hussein  was  totally 
unrelenimg  and  remained  totally  defi- 
ant   Now.  there  was  no  argument  that 
sanctions    alone,     without    a    credible 
military  threat,  would  not  induce  Sad- 
dam   Hussein    to    leave    Kuwait     The 
character  of  Saddam   Hussein  is  suffl 
ciently  well  known    His  record  is  suffl 
ciently  clear  that  It  would  be  naive  in 
the   extreme    to    think    that   economic 
sanctions  which  might  inflict  hardship 
upon  his  people  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce   him    to   give    up   his   conquest. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  record,  nothing 
In   his   history,    that   suggests   that   he 
would  waver  at  the  thought  of  tremen 
dous  sacrifice  that  would  befall  his  peo- 
ple through  economic  sanctions 

Certainly,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
last  way  that  sanctions  would  have  an 
adverse  effect,  would  be  upon  his  mill 
tary  capability  because  in  that  nation 
of  17  million  people  he  has  expended 
most  of  their  treasury,  not  to  improve 
the  lot  of  his  people  but  to  expand  his 
military  capability,  to  mainUIn  the 
fourth  largest  army  in  the  world,  to 
equip  it  with  an  enormous  array  of 
military  hardware,  to  develop  chemical 
weapons,  and  biological  weapons,  and 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  desire 
and  objective  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do  so 
This  is  the  nature  of  the  person  that 
we  confront  and  whose  aggression  we 
are  pledged  to  reverse    I  as  an  Amer- 


ican am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
country  has  taken  this  position.  It  is  a 
moral  position.  It  Is  a  noble  position.  It 
is  a  position  worth  taking  risk  for  If 
the  United  States  and  its  people  are 
unwilling  to  stand  up  and  to  accept 
risk  on  behalf  of  deterring  the  aggres- 
sion against  Kuwait,  if  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  permitted  to  have  any  reward 
for  having  engaged  in  those  acta  of  ag- 
gression, then  the  American  people  will 
have  lost  a  resolve  that  will  make  the 
world  a  much  more  dangerous  and  un- 
safe world  for  Americans  and  for  all 
mankind.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  have 
not  lost  that  resolve. 

In  November,  the  President,  acting 
upon  what  I  think  was  certainly  a  clear 
consensus  internationally  that  sanc- 
tions alone  without  a  credible  threat  of 
military  force,  announced  that  he  was 
deploying  additional  American  mili- 
tary resources  to  the  Middle  East  In 
order  that  there  would  be  a  capability, 
if  required,  of  using  military  force  to 
assure  that  Saddam  Hussein  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  That  deployment  of  addi- 
tional forces  has  been  ongoing.  Its  de- 
sign of  developing  a  credible  threat  was 
perhaps  to  some  extent  ambiguous  be- 
cause of  those  in  this  country  who 
cried  out  against  the  possible  use  of 
force,  hut  ultimately  this  Congress, 
last  Saturday,  made  that  threat  of 
force  entirely  credible  It  was  credible 
because  the  amount  of  that  force  which 
had  been  deployed  was  more  than  ade 
quate  for  the  mere  protection  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  hopefully,  and  I  believe 
adequate  for  purposes  of  military  ac- 
tion that  would  require  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  withdraw  But  not  only  was  the 
extent  of  the  force  that  was  there  and 
available  a  basis  for  it  l)eing  a  credible 
threat  of  force,  this  Congress,  last  Sat- 
urday, authorized  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  that  force  if  nec- 
essary 
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p:ven  with  that,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
been  completely  and  totally  unrelent- 
ing 

Now  we  hear,  as  we  heard  throughout 
the  course  of  the  debate  last  week. 
some  who  say  that  we  should  not  use 
force,  that  we  should  wait  and  allow 
sanctions  to  work 

1  would  like  very  much  to  believe 
that  that  was  a  realistic  and  sound  pol- 
icy which  would  bring  about  our  mini- 
mum objectives,  but  unfortunately  I  do 
not.  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  say 
that  It  Is  that  they  must  look  at  this 
not  in  the  context  of  letting  sanctions 
continue  to  work  and  thinking  that 
nothing  else  in  the  equation  will 
change,  because  the  Middle  East  is  a 
very  dynamic  and  indeed  an  unstable 
area  Conditions  and  circumstances 
will  not  remain  the  same  over  the  year, 
18  months  or  more,  that  you  can  ever 
hope  that  economic  sanctions  alone 
would  produce  the  result  that  the 
world  requires  of  Saddam  Hussein 


Saddam  Hussein,  while  a  secular 
leader  throughout  his  career  and  since 
he  seized  power  In  Iraq,  has  begun  to 
preach  a  rhetoric  of  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism. His  role  as  an  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist prophet  is  that  I  am  sure 
of  a  false  prophet,  but  nonetheless, 
that  rhetoric  has  great  appeal  to  the 
Arab  masses  throughout  the  Middle 
East.  It  has  the  capability  of  desta- 
bilizing the  Middle  East,  of  producing 
ferment  on  the  streets  of  Cairo  and 
places  as  far  removed  from  the  Middle 
F^ast  as  Morocco.  Algeria,  and  Tunisia. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  destabilizing 
it  already  is  in  Jordan  and  for  the  pos- 
sible future  of  King  Hussein  in  that 
troubled  country. 

How  disquieting  It  is  to  read  that  the 
ayatollah  of  Iran  speaks  in  terms  of  a 
Jihad,  a  holy  war.  to  expel  the  infidels 
from  Saudi  Arabia  as  an  appropriate 
course  of  action. 

How  long  through  the  efforU  to  have 
sanctions  work  can  we  confidently  ex- 
pect that  Iran  will  not  permit  a  flow  of 
Iraqi  oil  through  its  facilities  where  it 
would  be  commingled  and  then  Iraqi  oil 
finds  its  way  to  world  market  and  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  hard  currency  be  replen- 
ished, to  be  used  to  further  strengthen 
his  military  capabilities. 

I  want  the  credible  threat  of  force 
that  is  posed  against  Saddam  Hussein 
to  be  sufficient  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tives I  hope  and  pray  that  that  will  be 
the  result  that  will  come  about  with- 
out the  President  using  the  force  which 
he  has  been  authorized  to  use.  That 
awesome  decision  lies  with  our  Presi- 
dent and  we  should  all  Join  in  praying 
for  him.  for  his  strength  and  for  his 
wisdom  as  we  move  through  this  crisis, 
as  he  makes  these  terrible  Judgments. 

I  was  thinking  last  night  about  the 
President  and  the  awesome  responsibil- 
ity that  he  bears  and  there  came  to  my 
mind  from  American  history  a  picture 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  alone  in  the  White 
House  having  to  make  what  was  for 
him  and  for  that  time  the  awful  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  to  send  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  to  Fort  Sum- 
ter and  signal  that  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Civil  War  was  to  come,  or 
whether  he  chose  not  to  do  so  in  order 
to  assure  that  war  could  be  avoided. 

We  know  the  decision  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  made.  We  know  the  Incredible 
amount  of  blood  and  sacrifice  that 
went  into  backing  up  that  decision;  for 
indeed,  it  was  the  Civil  War  which  was 
the  bloodiest  struggle  In  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  decision  that  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States 
has  to  make  I  believe  he  can  be  relied 
upon  to  make  that  decision  wisely.  I 
believe  in  my  heart  that  this  country's 
objectives,  its  declared  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Middle  East,  are  worthy, 
and  as  I  used  the  word  earlier,  even 
noble 

It  Is  a  paj-t  of  trying  to  assure  a  new 
world  order  for  now  and  into  the  next 
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generations,  a  world  In  which  the 
strong  are  not  allowed  with  Impunity 
to  attack  and  vanquish  the  weak, 
where  order  and  the  rule  of  law  are 
upheld,  not  defied,  where  asrgressors 
are  replused,  not  rewarded. 

If  we  do  not  maintain  our  resolve.  If 
we  permit  Saddam  Hussein  to  be  re- 
warded for  his  act  of  blatant  aggression 
against  Kuwait,  it  will  be  dlfTlcult  for 
the  poor  people  of  Kuwait  who  have 
been  raped  and  pillaged  subject  to  inor- 
dinate tortures  and  cruelty.  It  will  be 
something  very,  very  sad  and  very  dis- 
heartening for  all  the  people  of  the 
world.  We  will  have  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  able  and  willing 
to  Join  together  to  deter  aggression.  I 
find  that  noble,  not  demeaning. 

I  find  that  something  more  than 
fighting  for  oil.  I  am  replused  by  the 
rhetoric  that  suggests  that  this  con- 
flict is  about  the  price  of  gasoline  at 
the  gas  pumpe  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  war  Is  about  a  great  deaJ 
more  than  that.  That  is  not  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  are  very  meaningful 
substantial  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  In  whether  or  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
reserves  come  under  the  influence, 
domination,  or  control  of  Saddami  Hus- 
sein. It  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence to  this  country  that  Saddam 
Hussein  or  others  like  him  not  be  able 
to  hold  the  world  hostage  because  of 
his  ability  to  control  the  world's  en- 
ergy supply,  and  while  it  would  be  won- 
derful and  great  for  this  country  to 
have  adopted  a  coherent  and  com- 
prehensive energy  policy  and  should 
have  done  so  long  ago,  and  I  hope  we 
will  get  about  doing  so  very,  very 
quickly,  there  Is  not  energy  policy  that 
can  make  any  sense  at  all.  that  does 
not  suggest  nonetheless  that  50  percent 
of  those  petroleum  reserves  being  in 
the  Middle  East  is  absolutely  indefensi- 
ble to  the  world's  economy. 

There  are  those  who  say,  well,  this 
should  not  concern  the  United  States 
of  Ajnerlca,  that  we  get  only  a  small 
percentag^e  of  our  oil  from  the  Middle 
East,  and  that  certainly  Is  true.  If  that 
is  as  far  as  you  look,  we  could  indeed 
get  along  without  it;  but  I  would  ask 
all  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  you  elimi- 
nate that  50  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
reserves  from  the  international  mar- 
ket, all  those  who  now  get  a  100  per- 
cent of  their  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
will  be  coming  and  competing  tigalnst 
us  to  get  It  from  where  we  now  obtain 
It.  So  the  economic  shock  waves  are  as 
much  real  for  us  as  they  are  for  anyone 
else. 

No.  this  struggle,  this  possible  con- 
flict, is  not  about  the  price  of  oil,  but 
it  Is  about  the  viability  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  Ajnerlca's  national 
security.  It  Is  about  whether  or  not  ag- 
gression Is  rewarded  or  replused.  noble 
purposes,  going  far  beyond  what  is  the 
price  of  oil  at  American  gas  pumps. 


There  are  those  who  say  we  should 
not  be  engaged  in  any  struggle  In  the 
Middle  East  because  we  have  a  dis- 
proi>ortionate  amount  of  the  burden  to 
be  carried,  that  our  allies,  the  members 
of  this  remarkable  coalition  that  our 
President  has  put  together,  are  not 
doing  as  much  as  they  should.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  those  who  think  that 
the  Germans  as  a  nation  and  as  a  peo- 
ple could  be  doing  more  than  they 
have,  and  I  am  even  more  in  agreement 
that  the  Japanese  have  not  in  any 
sense  come  up  with  their  fair  share  of 
the  financial  responsibility  for  this  cri- 
sis in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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And  I  would  like  to  see  our  President 
and  our  Secretary  of  State  less  dis- 
tracted in  order  that  they  could  pursue 
as  part  of  our  diplomatic  objectives 
getting  that  greater  support  from  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  forthcoming. 

But  we  should  be  mindful  that  this  is 
a  remarkable  alliance  that  has  been 
put  together,  that  there  are  24  coun- 
tries that  are  participating  in  some 
form  or  another,  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other, in  the  military  forces  that  are  in 
the  Middle  East  on  the  ground,  and  19 
countries  with  naval  resources  de- 
ployed in  the  Middle  Elast  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations  and  our  country's  poli- 
cies and  objectives. 

That  is  not  inconsiderable. 

There  goes  through  my  mind  recol- 
lections when  I  was  in  my  early  teens 
of  1940  and  1941,  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Great  Britain  stood 
alone  against  Nazi  Germany.  Nazi  Ger- 
many had  already  conquered  and  occu- 
pied, early  on,  Czechoslovakia.  Austria. 
Hungary,  Poland,  France,  Denmark. 
Norway.  Yet  England  stood  alone. 

Would  it  have  been  unseemly,  do  you 
think,  for  Winston  Churchill  to  have 
said,  "Our  friends  and  allies  are  not 
supporting  us  enough,  we  are  in  this  all 
by  ourselves"? 

Would  that  have  been  something  that 
would  have  put  Winston  Churchill 
down  in  the  annals  of  history  as  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  our  time?  I  think 
not. 

So  I  think  it  perhaps  not  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  if  our  cause  and  if  our 
policy,  if  our  objectives  are  proper  and 
noble,  that  we  should  hold  back  from 
doing  that  which  our  duty  summons  us 
to  do  while  we  quibble  over  whether  we 
have  as  much  support  from  other  coun- 
tries as  we  think  we  ought  to  have. 

I  do  not  believe  that  attitude  is  char- 
acteristic of  what  made  America  great 
or  what  made  it  possible  for  America 
to  save  the  civilized  world  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  three  times  in  three  genera- 
tions. 

No.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

There  are  many  reasons,  of  course, 
for  not  doing  one's  duty;  there  are 
many  reasons  involving  pain  and  sac- 
rifice. But  the  American  people,  I  hope, 


will  be  equal  to  the  degree  of  pain  and 
sacrifice  that  is  required  if  our  cause  is 
Just,  if  our  objectives  are  proper. 

I  represent  a  district,  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  'Virginia,  which  I 
am  prone,  immodestly,  to  describe  as 
America's  first  congressional  district. 

Like  all  Members  of  Congress,  I  am 
inordinately  proud  of  that  district.  My 
district  happens  to  be  the  site  of 
Jamestown,  the  first  permanent  Elng- 
lish  settlement  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
the  site  of  Williamsburg,  the  intellec- 
tual capital  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, where  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Henry  and  Lee  and  Wythe  helped 
produce  the  great  documents  of  free- 
dom. 

It  also  is  the  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Yorktown.  where  with  our  French  al- 
lies and  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
and  Rochambeau.  American  and 
French  forces  defeated  the  British 
Army  and  brought  about  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  and  victory  in  our  Revo- 
lution. 

It  is.  of  course,  the  birthplace  of 
George  Washington  and  the  birthplace 
of  James  Madison. 

So  for  those  and  many  other  reasons 
that  I  could  say.  I  do  refer  to  my  dis- 
trict &s  America's  first  district. 

In  the  context  in  which  I  am  speak- 
ing today  I  can  also  speak  of  it  perhaps 
as  being  America's  first  district  in  that 
there  are  probably  more  of  my  con- 
stituents, friends  and  neighbors  who 
are  deployed  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
defense  of  our  freedom  and  security 
than  from  any  other  district  in  Amer- 
ica. 

There  are  more  than  40.000  of  my 
friends  and  neighbors  who  are  there.  I 
care  about  them  and  their  safety  great- 
ly, as  does  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, however  they  voted  or  whatever 
position  they  have  taken  in  this  great 
debate  on  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

I  do  indeed  care  about  them  ver>". 
very  deeply,  and  I  do  not  want  them  in 
harm's  way: 

But  in  addition  to  caring  about  them. 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  them. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  went  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia in  December  and  visited  our  young 
people  wearing  our  country's  uniform 
in  the  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  American  people  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  incredibly  proud  of  those 
young  Americans.  Every  one  of  them 
there  are  volunteers,  and  I  hope  we  will 
remember  that  they  are  there  because 
they  volunteered  to  serve  their  country 
in  uniform.  They  are  not  only  volun- 
teers, but  they  are  volunteers  who. 
when  they  entered  the  Armed  Services, 
ranked  in  the  highest  peixentile  in  the 
aptitude  tests  that  are  taken  before 
you  enter  the  Armed  Service 

Ninety  percent  or  more  of  all  of  those 
volunteers  are  at  least  high  school 
graduates.  We  have  never  deployed  a 
force  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
that  was  a  more  able,  more  dedicated, 
certainly  no  better  trained  force  than 
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those  who  serve  our  country  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere  througrhout 
the  world  In  our  armed  services. 

They  are  truly  magnificent  and  very 
prepared  to  do  their  duty. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  which  has  been  par- 
ticularly disQuletinK  to  me  and  I  (?uess 


made  and  are  malting.  I  think  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  we  certainly  have 
the  overwhelminK  prep^mderance  of  ca- 
pability. 

The  Egyptians  have  no  capability  to 
move  hundreds  of  thousands  of  forces 
from  Egypt  to  Saudi  Arabia  or  else- 
where   They  do  not  have  what  it  takes 


I  am  sensitive  to  It  particularly  since  I     in  order  to  make  those  kinds  of  deploy- 


am  the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  of  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  that  is  the  discus- 
sion about  disparity  of  those  serving  in 
the  military  and  who  would  be  subject 
to  taking  casualties  in  the  event  there 
was  a  conflict 

Somehow,  discussing  these  wonderful 
people  who  are  volunteers  in  the  con- 
text of  classes  within  our  society  is  ob- 
noxious to  me  There  is  no  American 
wearing  this  country's  uniform  In  the 
Middle  ECast  who  Is  a  second-class  citi- 
zen or  who  comes  from  the  lower  class- 
es. They  are  all  Americans.  They  are 
all  volunteers.  If  you  have  got  to  deal 
in  terms  of  class,  the  only  classifica- 
tion I  am  willing  to  accept  is  that  they 
are  first  class. 

If  there  are  Americans  who  are  elite. 
they  are  the  elite  Americans. 

1  would  hope  that  this  discussion 
about  these  remarkable  volunteers  who 
serve  this  country  so  well  and  who  are 
prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  in 
terms  of  class  structure  would  termi- 
nate. 

I  am  not  offended  one  iota  if  there 
are  a  disproportionate  number  of 
American  young  people  who  are  mi- 
norities or  of  minority  groups  who 
have  seen  an  opportunity  to  further 
themselves,  to  obtain  an  education 
while  at  the  same  time  serving  their 
country  I  find  It  difficult  to  object  to 
that  I  do  not  know  the  social  policy 
that  says  that  is  a  wrong  or  that  is  an 
evil,  that  people  who  have  had  dis- 
advantages in  life  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  find  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities for  themselves  through  volun- 
teer service  to  their  country. 
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ments  They  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  arm  all  of  their  forces  as  we  have 
been  able  to  arm  ours  That  is  true  of 
most  all  of  the  allied  nations  who  have 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

So.  inevitably  we  have  more  there  be- 
cause we  are  much  more  able  to  get  it 
there  and  to  sustain  it  there  in  the 
field 

To  go  to  Saudi  Arabia,  to  meet  these 
young  people,  to  see  the  way  that  they 
have  been  married  up  with  their  equip- 
ment and  put  in  position,  ready  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and.  if  It  cannot  be 
avoided,  to  fight,  is  a  very  heartening 
experience  which  Americans  should  be 
very  gratified  that  we  do  indeed  have 
that  capability  and  that  America  and 
its  freedom  and  security  is  much  the 
better  because  we  have  it. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  diversity  of 
this  country  and  how  that  is  so  much  a 
part  of  our  national  life,  and  I  hope 
that  it  ever  will  be  so.  but  I  also  spoke 
of  the  need  for  our  Nation  at  a  time  of 
crisis  to  be  cohesive,  and  that  cohesive- 
ness  that  binds  us  together  and  makes 
this  Nation  able  to  function  for  these 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  a  nation  is  representative  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  a  President  who  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  49  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Certainly  he  has  a  mandate  and  cer- 
tainly is  the  overwhelming  choice  of 
Americans  as  to  who  should  lead  them 
as  their  President  and  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  Commander  in  Chief. 

We  have  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  body  elected  from  435 
elective  districts,  and  we  have  come  to- 
gether and  debated  and  discussed  these 
awful  issues  and  have  resolved  by  our 
vote  to  authorize  the  President  to  use 


How  people  can  turn  that  around  and     military  force,  having  thoroughly  and 


twist  it  into  being  some  antisocial  or 
improper  circumstance  is  beyond  my 
ability  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 

With  respect  to  those  forces  that  we 
have  deployed  In  the  Middle  East  and 
with  respect  to  this  country's  military 
capability  and  whether  or  not  the 
American  people  have  gotten  anything 
like  their  money's  worth  from  the  bil- 
lions, even  trillions,  of  their  dollars 
that  we  have  expended  for  our  national 
defense.  I  think  some  observations  are 
in  order 

No  country  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  deployed  so  many  peo- 
ple and  so  much  armament  in  so  rapid 
a  period  of  time  as  the  United  States 
has  been  able  to  deploy  to  the  Middle 
East  since  August  2  When  we  talk 
about  the  contributions  our  allies  have 


completely  aired  what  are  our  objec 
tives.  what  are  the  policies  that  took 
us  to  the  Middle  East  and  what  our  ob- 
jectives must  be  before  we  are  able  to 
leave  it.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  other  body,  ha*  similarly 
voted  in  favor  of  giving  that  authority 
Now  is  the  time  for  representative 
government  to  produce  that  cohension 
throughout  America,  that  America  is 
entitled  to  expect  of  its  citizens  of  this 
country  Let  us  pray  that  there  will  be 
no  necessarity  for  military  action,  nei- 
ther today,  nor  tomorrow,  next  week 
or  next  month  But  If  the  time  comes 
when  that  awful  decision  has  to  be 
made,  the  time  will  also  have  come  for 
representative  government  to  dem- 
onstrate that  It  Is  indeed  alive  and  well 
In   the   United   States  of  America  and 
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that  American  citizens,  when  the  due 
process  of  law  and  representative  gov- 
ernment have  run  their  course,  will 
come  together  as  a  people,  united  in 
pursuit  of  those  goals,  those  objectives 
and  those  policies  that  representative 
democracy  have  given  to  us. 

Madam  Speaker,  that  may  entail 
pain.  It  may  entail  sacrifice,  but  if 
Americans  are  no  longer  willing  to 
make  a  sacrifice,  if  we  hav«  become  so 
self-indulgent  that  a  price  is  no  longer 
willing  to  be  paid,  then  America  will 
undoubtedly  be  on  a  decline,  and  it  will 
be  a  precipitous  one 

We  are  the  only  surviving  superpower 
in  the  world  It  is  a  role  that  we  are 
not  entirely  comfortable  with:  I  know  I 
am  not.  But  there  are  responsbilitles 
that  fall  upon  the  American  people 
today,  as  they  fell  upon  the  American 
people  in  1941  and  in  1917.  and  it  will 
happen  again.  It  is  a  part  of  the  fact 
that  God  has  enormously  blessed  this 
country  and  its  people  that  we  must 
bear  burdens,  we  must  he  willing  to  ac- 
cept risks,  and  we  must  be  willing  from 
time  to  time  to  make  sacrifices. 

I  feel  that  we  are  in  one  of  those  crit- 
ical junctures  in  our  history  where 
.America  must  determine  that  it  is  still 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
the  policies  and  objectives  that  a 
democratic  representative  system  has 
laid  out  for  us.  That  has  been  done. 

The  Speaker  of  this  House  and  the 
majority  leader  of  this  House  in  the 
course  of  Saturday's  debate,  and  even 
though  each  of  them  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  at  this  time  to  utilize  force, 
called  upon  all  Americans  to  support 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  awesome  decision  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  whether  or  not 
they  favored  giving  the  President  the 
authority  to  make  that  decision.  I 
know  not  whether  the  President  has 
fully  and  totally  made  a  decision  to  use 
military  means  In  the  Middle  East  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  of  Kuwait 
are  freed  If  he  has.  he  is  entitled  to  ex- 
pect the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple because  the  American  people, 
speaking  through  their  elected  Rep- 
resentatives, have  made  these  policy 
choices,  have  laid  out  these  objectives 
and  have  determined  the  course  that 
we  should  take.  The  President  can  be  a 
great  leader  of  our  time  only  if  he  has 
great  people  who  are  willing  to  accept 
leadership  in  the  context  of  our  free 
representative  form  of  government. 

Let  us  please  come  together  Let  us 
be  united  in  our  objectives.  It  is  the 
greatest  assurance  of  i>eace  now.  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  assurance  for  peace 
later,  for  we  will  either  achieve  those 
noble  objectives  about  which  I  have 
talked  for  so  long  in  this  special  order, 
we  will  achieve  them  now.  or  we  either 
lose  them  or  have  to  sacrifice  much 
more  in  the  future  to  achieve  our  mini- 
mum objectives  than  we  would  have  to 
sacrifice  if  we  stand  up  to  our  duties 
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and    to    our    responsibilities    in    the 
present. 

D  1430 

Madam  Speaker,  we  owe  this  to  our 
future.  We  owe  this  to  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  MOLINARI)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Leach,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNULTYi  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GRA'i',  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annitnzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  5  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 17. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  30 
minutes,  on  January  17. 

Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  for  60 
minutes,  on  January  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  MoLiNARi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Ballenoer  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNuLTY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bonior  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  KILDEE. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BATEMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  January  17.  1991.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTFV'E  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV',  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

341  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
Lhe  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  Januar>'  1. 
1991,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  686(e)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102-4):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

342  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C  Act  8-334.  "American  Chemical 
Society,  Inc.  Equitable  Real  Property  Tax 
Relief  Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC  Code  section  l-233<c)(l):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-335.  "House  of  Mercy  Eq- 
uitable Real  Property  Tax  Relief  Act  of 
1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code  sec- 
tion 1-233ICK1):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

344.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-333.  "Takoma  Park  Bap- 
tist Church  Equitable  Real  FYoperty  Tax  Re- 
lief Act  of  1990.  "  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC 
Code  section  l-233(cKl);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

345.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-342.  "Acquisition  of  Space 
Needs  For  District  Government  Officers  and 
Employees  Act  of  1990.  "  and  report,  pursuant 
to  DC.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-326,  "Alternative  Fuels 
Technology  Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  DC.  Code  section  l-233(c>(l);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

347  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-323.  "Redistricting  Proce- 
dure Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regu- 
lations— Education  Department  general  ad- 
ministrative regulations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

349  A  letter  from  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  splitting  Am- 
trak'8  existing  California  Zephyr/Desert 
WindPloneer  train  Into  two  separate  trains. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-322.  section  6  (104 
Stat.  296 1;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce 

360  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  State. 
transmitting  copies  of  Presidential  Deter- 
mination 91-14.  and  justification  thereto,  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

351.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  inspector  general,  pursuant  to  F*ubllc 
Law  95-452.  section  6<bl  (102  Stat.  2626);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  inspector  general, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b) 
il02  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

353.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 


of  the  inspector  general,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

354.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
inspector  general,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5<bi  (102  Stat.  2515.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Inspector  general,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  96-452.  section  5<b)  (102 
Stat.  2515.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

356.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  5(b) 
1 102  Stat.  2515.  2626);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Department's  inspector  general,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-452.  section  6(b)  (102 
Stat.  2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

358.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  trajism.lt- 
ting.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
95-452.  section  5(bi  (102  Stat  2526;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

359  A  letter  from  the  cochairman.  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  5(b)  il02  Stat.  2526).  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

360.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Governors 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  agency's  compliance 
with  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U  S  C 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

361  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  5<b)  (102  Stat.  2526):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  95--452.  section  5<bi 
(102  Stat.  2515.  2526):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  CEO 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  pursuant  to  labile  Law  95- 
452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat  2536);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-462. 
section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  5(b)  (102  Stat.  2626):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  section 
5(b)  (102  Stat.  2626):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Public  Printer.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  inspector  general. 
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pursuant  U)  44  U  8  C    3903  ( 102  SUt    2631 1,  U. 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

368  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit 
ting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  pursuant  Ui  Public  I-aw 
95-452.  section  5<b>  (102  Stat  2M6);  to  the 
Committee  on  Crovemment  Operation* 

369  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
.Japan  United  States  Friendship  Commls 
slon.  transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Manager*'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  flstal  year  1990.  pursuant  U>  31  U  S  C 
3612(ck3i.  U)  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

370,  A  letter  frrim  the  Chairman.  National 
Capital  Planning  Commiaslun,  transmitting 
the  review  of  the  administrative  procedure* 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. U)  the  Committee  on  CK)vemment  Oper- 
ations 

371  .A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  under  the  Federal  Man 
agers'  Financial  integrity  Act  for  n9<al  year 
1990.  pursuant  to  31  U  SC  3512((i(3..  to  the 
Committee  on  Guvemment  Operations 

372  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nallr.nal 
Credit  Cnlon  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  orricp  of  in 
spector  General,  pursuant  to  PuIjUc  Ijiw  96 
452.  section  5<bi  >102  Stat  2526i.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

373  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Endowment  for  the   Arts,  transmitting  a  re 
port  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspec 
tor  General,  pursuant  ui  Public  Ijiw  95  452. 
section  .S<bi  (102  Stat    25261,   to  the  Commits 
tee  on  Government  Operations 

371  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
l.Atx)r  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port cm  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspec 
tor  General,  pursuant  Ui  Public  l^w  95  452. 
section  5<bi  1 102  Stat  2^06).  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  Government  Operations 

37,S  A  letter  frtim  the  Chairman.  National 
R«llroa<l  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit 
ting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
inspector  General,  pursuant  to  I'ublu  Ijiw 
96-452.  section  5«hi  il02  Stat  2536 1.  U)  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

376  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Science  Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  InspecUjr  General, 
pursuant  U)  l*uhllc  l^w  95  452.  section  5<bi 
1 102  Stat  25261.  U>  the  Committee  on  Govern 
ment  Operations 

377  A  letter  from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission,  transmit 
ting  the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
MaiUL^rB'  Financial  InteKTity  Act  for  flscAl 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  32  U  S  C  3612(c)<3i,  U< 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

378  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Overalghl 
Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  pursuant  U)  Pub- 
lic L*w  96'-452.  section  5<bi  |102  Stat  2538).  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

379  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen 
era),  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95  452.  section 
5«b)  (103  Stat  2526),  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

380  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corpa,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95  452.  section  5<b)  (102 
Stat  2536).  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

381  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  t-he  semiannual  re 
port   of  the   Inspector  general,   pursuant   to 


Public  I^w  95-452.  »e<.-tlon  5<b)  Il02  Stat,  2515. 
2536);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

382  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95  452.  section  5<bi  (96  Stat  750.  102 
Stat  2626).  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

383  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter 
an»  Affairs,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re 
port  of  the  inspector  general,  pursuant  to 
I>ublic  I  AW  95  452.  section  5<h)  .102  Stat  2526. 
3640).  Ui  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

384  A  letter  from  the  rhairman.  Securities 
and    Exchange   Cummlsalon.    transmitting    a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  In 
spector  General,  pursuant  to  Public  I.aw  95 
452,  section  5ibi  (102  Stat   2526),  to  the  Com 
mlltee  on  Government  Operations 

385  .A  letter  from  the  AdminlstraUir. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit 
ting  the  semiannual  report  of  the  inspector 
general,  pursuant  U<  I*ublu  Law  95  452.  sec- 
tion .S(bi  il02  Stat  25261,  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

386  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen 
eral.  pursuant  to  Public  Ijiw  95  452.  section 
5<b)  1 102  Stat  2526).  U.  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

387  A  letter  from  the  V  S  Information 
Agency,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In 
tegrlty  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  t.o 
31  use  3612ici(3i,  Ui  the  Ciimmlttee  on 
Government  Operations 

388  A  letter  from  the  DlrecUir.  U  S    Infor- 
mation    Agency,     transmitting     the     semi 
annual   report  of  the  inspector  general,   pur 
suant  to  f\ibllr  Ijiw  99  396.  section  412(a).  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

389  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel.  U  S 
Office  of  Special  Counsel,  transmlttln*  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers 
Flnani  lal  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  31  I  SC  3512(C)<3).  U\  the  Com 
mittee  on  Government  Operations 

390  A  letter  from  the  I>lrector.  U  S  Trade 
and  Development  Program,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  under  the  Federal  Managers 
Financial  Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
pursuant  to  31  U  SC  3512(c)<3).  U)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

391  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  transmlttlnK  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U  8  C 
1339<bi.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

392  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  prtjpoeed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U  8  C 
1339(b),  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

388  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En 
ersry,  transmitting  a  report  on  steel  initia- 
tive management  plan  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  pursuant  to  15  U  S  C.  5107;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology 

394  A  letter  flrom  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  prcKurement  from  small  and 
other  business  firms  for  the  period  October 
1989  through  September  1990.  and  fiscal  year 
1990.  pursuant  to  15  U  SC.  639(d),  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Small  Business 

395  A    letter    from    the    Department    of 
Health    and    Human    Services,    transmitting 


the  14th  annual  report  on  the  Child  Support 
Enforcement  Program  for  the  period  ending 
September  30,  1989,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C. 
652<aKl0i,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

396  A  letter  from  the  Director.  US,  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Senior  Executive  Service  positions 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; Jclntly.  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

397  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmitting 
statu*  report  for  the  months  of  November 
and  December.  1990;  Jointly,  to  the  Commits 
tees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Appropriations 

398  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  the  Department's  fifth  bi- 
ennial report  on  Implementation  of  the  Alas- 
lia  Federal  civilian  Energy  Efnclency  Swap 
Act  of  19eu.  pursuant  to  40  U,8,C,  796d(a); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Elnergy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

399  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  tranamlttlng  the  reha- 
bilitation needs  of  each  Forest  Service  re- 
gion, resulting  from  disastrous  forest  fire 
damage  during  the  previous  year,  pursuant 
to  Public  I^w  101  286.  section  302(1)  (104 
Stat  174).  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture 

400  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  program  oppor- 
tunity notice  [PON]  for  the  fourth  round  of 
the  Cle^n  Coal  Technology  [CCT]  Dem- 
onstration Program,.  Jointly,  to  the  Commlt/- 
tees  on  Appropriations.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce; and  Science.  Space,  and  Technology, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  BENNETT 
H  R  536  A  bill  to  extend  State  Jurisdiction 
over  submerged  lands  and  to  allow  States  to 
grant  mineral  leases  In  the  extended  area; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

By   Mrs     BOXER  (for   herself  and   Mr 

DfJWNEY  ) 

MR,  537  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  from  duty  assignments 
that  require  the  separation  of  the  members 
from  the  minor  children  of  the  members:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   CONTE: 

H  R  538  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  exclusion 
from  the  unrelated  bualneaa  Income  tax  of 
revenue  received  by  501(c)  organisations  that 
conduct  amateur  athletic  events,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DORQAN  of  North  Dakota: 

H  R.  538   A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality   Act  to  prevent  the  unrea 
Bonable  detention  of  certain  aliens  with  de- 
pendent children;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

U.R.  540  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  23.  United 
States  Ck>de,  relating  to  open  containers  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  In  the  passenger  area  of 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  GRADISON: 

H.R,  541,  A  bill  relating  to  the  suspension 
of  duty  on  certain  chemicals,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr  HERTEL: 

H  R  542.  A  bill  to  prohibit  foreign  interests 
from  owning  concessions  in  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System;  to  the  Committee  on  in- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr,  LEVTNE  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr 
MATSin,  and  Mr   MINETA): 

H.R    543,  A  bill  to  establish  the  Manzanar 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  Stete  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  OWENS  of  New  York: 

H  R  544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  restore  food  supplement 
benefits  under  the  dependent  care  food  pro- 
gram to  adolescent  youth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  to 
projects  which  utilize  volunteers  to  protect 
students  and  employees  of  educational  insti- 
tutions from  violence  and  criminal  activity, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

H  R  546,  A  bill  to  require  that  the  Librar- 
ian of  Congress  appointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals with  specialized  training  or  signifi- 
cant experience  In  the  field  of  library  and  in- 
formation science;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 
By  Mr.  RANGEL 

H  R  547  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  treat  all  de- 
posits at  the  Freedom  National  Bank  of  New 
'V'ork  at  the  time  such  bank  closed  as  Insured 
deposits,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr   SCHUMER 

H,R.  548    A  bill   to  provide  a  schedule  for 
the  implementation  of  the  requirement  that 
all  eligible  Federal  prisoners  desiring  to  par 
ticlpate  In  drug  treatment  programs  be  given 


such  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increased  penalties 
for  workplace  endangerment.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By     Mr.     SHAYS     (for     himself.     Mr 
Pallone.  Mr,  Downey,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son): 
H.R.    550.    A    bill    to    protect    the    cable 
consumer:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H  Con.  Res.  38.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  revise  restric- 
tions on  press  coverage  of  military  oper- 
ations undertaken  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
to  limit  such  restrictions  to  those  required 
for  operational  security  and  protection  of 
classified  information;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr.  (X)NZALEZ: 
H    Res.  34.  Resolution  impeaching  George 
Herbert  Walker  Bush.  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.      PAXON     (for     himself,      Mr 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Dornan 
of    California,    Mr.    Doolittle,    Mr. 
Packard.    Mr.    Oxley.    Mr    Horton. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Light- 
foot.    Mr.    KoLBE.    Mr.    LmNOSTON. 
and  Mr.  Armey  ): 
H.  Res.  35.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House    of   Representatives    that   the 
President    should    award    the    Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  Margaret  Thatcher:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sen.-- 
ice. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 


H.R.  3:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr  MOODY,  and  Mr 
Cardin. 

H.R.  257:  Mr  Barrett. 

H.R.  321:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Carper, 
Mr  Ford  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr  Ran- 
GEL.  Mr  Smith  of  Florida.  Mrs  Unsoeld.  Mr 
Ja(X)B8.  and  Mr.  Dl-rbin. 

H.R.  325:  Mr.  LE■v^N  of  Michigan.  Mr  0?rENs 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Goodlino.  Mr  Machtley.  Mr. 
Neal    of    North    Carolina,    Mr     Fazio,    Mr. 

SKEEN.    Mr     ABERCROMBIE.    Mr     HORTON.    Mr 

MiNETA.     Mr.     Moran.     Mr.     LiPINSlu.     Mr 
Wheat.  Mr.  Costello.  and  Mr  Carper 

H.R.  482:  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr 
Towns.  Mr,  Anni'nzio.  Mr    Ranoel.  and  Mr 

HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.J  Res,  58:  Mr  YOVNO  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr  Blaz.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr 
Bustamante.  Mr  Lent.  Mrs  Me's-ers  of 
Kansas.  Mr  Erdreich.  Mr.  Sc:hli«er.  Mr 
BROOMFIELD,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr  Gilman,  Mr 
CoNDrr,  Mr.  Ma.vton.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Dl-rbin'.  Mr  Mavrol-les.  Mr.  Har- 
ris. Mr.  Clement.  Mr  Horton,  Mr.  Paludnk. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  AuCSoiN.  Mr  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr 
McNultY'.  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr,  LlPlNSKl.  Mr 
Stallings.  Mr,  Porter.  Mr  Nowak.  Mr 
Dicks.  Mr,  Hughes,  Mr  Rovbal.  Mrs  Bent- 
ley.  Mr  McGrath.  Mr  Walsh.  Mr  Lan- 
caster. Ms,  Kaptub.  Mr  Fascell.  Mr  Fa- 
WELL,  and  Ms   PELOSi 

H   Res  33:  Mr,  Hobson 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

15,  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  MA,  office  of  the  mayor, 
relative  to  the  urban  summit;  which  was  re- 
ferred. Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Ways  and  Means,  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  CJovemment 
Operations, 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order    by    the    Honorable    Patrick    J 
Leahy,   a  Senator   from   the   State   of 
Vermont. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C    Halverson.  D  D  .  offered  the  follow 
inK  prayer 

Let  us  pray: 

The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation, 
whom  shall  I  fear''  the  Lord  ts  the 
strength  of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be 
afraid''  Psalm  27:1. 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  whose 
wisdom  and  power  and  love  are  without 
measure,  help  us  to  hear  these  words  of 
the  Psalmist  In  this  day  of  suspense 
Thou  knowesl.  Lord,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  wait  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. But  we  wait  the  whole 
Earth  waits-  hopinK  still  for  some  last- 
moment,  peaceful  solution  to  the  Mid- 
dle Eaat  crisis  Thou  dost  understand 
our  fear,  our  apprehension,  our  strong 
wish  for  a  last-minute  alternative  to 
the  threat  of  war  History  is  in  Your 
hands  We  are  in  Your  hands.  Thou 
knowest  our  lontfin(?8.  our  des-  perate 
desires.  We  turn  to  Thee.  O  Lord  We 
have  no  place  else  to  go.  Work  Your 
will,  in  spite  of  us  if  necessary. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  pray.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1991) 

MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  mornlnt?  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OK  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd] 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  followinK  letter: 

u.s.  senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  January  16,  1991 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  1.  Section  3, 
of  the  SUndlHK  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honomble  Pathkk  J  Leahy,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  LEAHY  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempt>re 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  I  re- 
serve all  of  my  leader  time,  and  I  re- 
serve all  of  the  leader  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRp:SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  President.  I  iisk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized 

Mr   FORD   I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Ford  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S  220  are  located 
In  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions." 

Mr   DAMATO  addressed  the  Chair 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PREISIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized 


THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr  DAMATO  .Mr  President,  today 
brings  us  to  a  time  in  our  history  when 
the  attention  of  the  world  and  those  of 
all  our  citizens  is  riveted,  as  it  should 
be.  on  the  Middle  East,  on  the  desert 
sands  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  the 
Iraqi  crisis  We  all  hope  and  pray  that 
our  young  men  and  women  may  be 
spared  the  ravages  of  war  regardless  of 
how  remote  that  possibility  is.  It  still 
is  a  possibility  until  the  first  shot  is 
fired.  We  recognize  that  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous time  and  it  is  one  filled  with  a 
deep  foreboding  that  so  many  of  us 
feel. 

While  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  riv- 
eted on  that  situation  and  all  Ameri- 


cans and  the  coverage  attendant  with 

It.  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  what 
is  taking  place  in  another  area  of  the 
world  that  may  be  in  the  long  run  of 
greater  consequence  to  this  Nation  and 
to  mankind  and  to  the  world  almost 
goes  unnoticed.  Certainly,  the  gravity 
of  what  the  Soviets  and  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev are  now  undertaking  is  not  receiv- 
ing the  attention  that  it  otherwise 
would.  I  speak  about  the  suppression  of 
the  people  of  the  Baltics. 

Mr  President,  on  April  25  last  year.  I 
warned  my  colleagues  on  this  Senate 
floor  that  Gorbymania  was  sweeping 
at  TOSS  our  Nation,  and  1  counseled  that 
we  should  await  action,  not  words,  to 
determine  the  real  Soviet  agenda.  That 
action  has  now  been  taken.  It  is 
chilling,  cold,  and  it  is  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  those  who  stand  for  freedom 
and  democracy 

We  cannot  remain  silent  in  the  face 
of  these  actions  I  will  cosponsor  reso- 
lutions and  bills  which  will  impose 
sanctions  against  the  Soviets  for  their 
actions  I  have  already  called  on  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  postpone  the  upcoming 
summit 

But  these  worthy  actions  are  not 
enough  At  this  crossroad,  we  are  mor- 
ally compelled  to  speak  with  a  clear 
voice  to  the  Soviets.  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  calling  on  our  President  to 
grant  full  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments of  Lithuania.  I>atvia.  and  Esto- 
nia. 

Only  by  granting  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  embattled  Baltic  republics 
can  we  send  the  message  that  must  be 
.sent. 

It  is  time  to  raise  our  voices  for  free- 
dom. It  is  time  to  cast  our  lot  not  with 
those  who  seek  to  extinguish  the  fire  of 
freedom,  but  with  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  die  for  it. 

Lithuania,  and  signs  that  further  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  against  not  only 
Lithuania,  but  Estonia  and  Latvia  as 
well 

This  is  not  just  a  pothole  on  the  road 
to  freedom— it  is  a  detour  back  to  the 
repressive.  Stalinist  tactics  that  led  to 
40  years  of  cold  war  confrontations. 

F'ourteen  Lithuanians  are  dead,  shot 
or  steamrolled  by  Soviet  tanks.  Many 
more  will  die  unless  they  renounce 
freedom.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
tactics  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  a  question  of  fundamental 
principles. 

WTiat  we  are  seeing  in  Lithuania 
today  is  an  old  Soviet  ploy  repeated 
once  again,  because  on  October  29.  1956. 
the  Suez  Canal  erupted  and  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  world  was  riveted.  Four 
days  after  that  the  Soviet  tanks  rolled 
into  Hungary  to  kill  those  fighting  for 
freedom.  Now.  with  the  world  dis- 
tracted by  the  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Gorbachev  has  shown  his  true 
colors. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  some  gen- 
eral who  is  doing  this  or  someone  be- 
hind the  KGB.  This  is  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev who  is  talking  about  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
is  the  underpinning  of  glasnost.  It  is 
indicated  that  he  may  ask  the  Supreme 
Soviet  to  suspend  freedom  of  the  press. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  made 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  statement  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev  that  he  will  not  receive 
the  benefits  of  a  nation  that  talks 
about  freedom,  that  talks  about  de- 
mocracy, that  talks  about  perestroika 
and  glasnost  but  suppresses  his  people, 
but  uses  this  bls  a  window  dressing  to 
achieve  its  own  purposes,  finance  aid, 
credits,  normalization  of  relationships. 

Mr  President,  I  will  be  offering  a  res- 
olution, which  I  will  not  offer  at  this 
time  because  I  will  look  to  get  others 
to  cospKDnsor  it.  that  says  clearly  and 
unequivocally  that  our  President 
should  grant  full  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  Republics  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and.  by  that,  I 
mean  full  democratic  recognition.  To 
say  that  we  really  have  never  really 
recognized  that  these  people  and  these 
nations  are  independent  of  the  people 
of  the  Soviets  is  one  thing,  but  to  im- 
plement democracy,  to  stand  up  for  de- 
mocracy, to  stand  for  the  people  who 
are  being  mowed  down,  that  is  another. 

We  have  an  opportunity  now  to  make 
it  clear,  and  I  am  not  calling  for  the 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviets.  What  I  am  saying  is.  do  we 
have  the  courage  to  grant  full  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  people  of  the 
Baltics?  Why  should  we  not? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
continue  to  practice  the  policy  of  polit- 
ical expedience  in  dealing  with  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  that  we 
will  sow  the  seeds  that  bring  us  to  the 
crisis  that  we  face  today  because  you 
see  it  was  eight  words  that  brought  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  dissention.  allowed 
people  to  think  they  could  do  what 
they  wanted,  swallow  up  their  neigh- 
bors, oppress  peoples'  rights,  use 
chemicals  in  the  killing  of  not  only 
their  own  people  but  others  that  they 
come  into  conflict  with.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, has  created  the  situation  which 
has  resulted  in  a  half  million  of  our 
young  men  and  women  being  in  the 
Saudi  desert  today.  That  is  the  politics 
of  political  expedience.  Those  eight 
words  are:  "The  enemy  of  my  enemy  is 
my  friend." 

Did  we  not  practice  that  as  it  related 
to  the  Iraqis?  Because,  after  all.  they 
hated,  they  fought,  and  they  were  the 
menace  of  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  the 
Iranians.  It  was  easy  for  us  to  look  the 
other  way.  Then  when  Mikhail  Gorba- 


chev brought  down  the  economic  bar- 
riers and  the  sanctions — and  he  em- 
ployed them  ruthlessly  a  year  ago 
against  the  Lithuanian  people — the 
politics  of  political  expedience  once 
again  reared  its  head  and.  after  all.  if 
the  Soviets  were  our  allies,  if  they 
were  our  friends  after  we  had  so  much 
to  work  with  and  for,  what  did  it  mean 
that  3  million  people  were  being  sui>- 
pressed?  So  we  were  quiet.  Oh,  yes.  we 
passed  some  resolutions  urging  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  to  use  restraint,  but  did  we 
really  stand  for  the  people  and  send  the 
right  signals? 

So  today,  a  year  later,  we  see  the 
tanks,  we  see  the  forces  of  democracy 
being  swept  out,  we  see  people  being 
killed,  we  see  television  stations  being 
driven  off  the  air.  and  we  see  the  sup- 
pression of  free  speech.  We  see  the  re- 
turn of  Stalinism.  We  see  that 
Gorbymania  was  something  that  we 
wanted  to  believe  but  the  reality  of  it 
was  not  backed  up  by  deeds. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  ad- 
ministration, notwithstanding  the  in- 
credible burdens  placed  upon  it  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  half-million  young 
men  and  women  in  the  Middle  East, 
does  not  preclude  us  from  doing  what 
we  should;  that  is.  to  give  recognition 
to  the  legitimacy  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  Baltics,  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia. Do  not  take  the  political,  expedi- 
ent way.  Do  not  be  quiet.  Do  not  pass 
mumbo-jumbo  resolutions  that  mean 
little,  if  anything,  and  that  translated 
into  the  practical  day-to-day  world 
that  we  live  in  will  not  deter  the  Sovi- 
ets from  making  once  again  a  fatal 
mistake  and  fatal  error  in  saying  that 
the  world  will  be  quiet  and  acquiesce. 
Do  not,  by  our  silence,  plunge  us  into 
what  then  will  inevitably  be  a  return  of 
the  cold  war. 

Stand  now.  Recognize  these  nations, 
recognize  their  rights,  and  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  send  the  signal  to  the 
Soviets  that  may  dissuade  them  from 
otherwise  a  course  of  action  which  I 
am  certain  will  result  in  the  total  re- 
pression of  these  people. 

Have  we  not  learned  by  our  past  in- 
adequacies, by  being  quiet  as  it  related 
to  addressing  these  situations  when  we 
have  an  opportunity,  when  we  should 
have  stood?  Now  is  the  time  to  stand 
up. 

There  are  those  who  will  say.  "Will 
that  create  a  problem  in  the  Middle 
East?  Will  that  change  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude?" 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will.  At 
this  point  in  time,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  stand  for  what  is  morally 
right,  to  do  the  right  thing  because  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  and  to  stand 
for  those  principles  that  we  talked 
about  and.  yet,  so  many  times  turned 
our  backs  away  from, 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:15  P.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  leadership.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  now  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  1:15  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:33  p.m..  recessed  until  1:16  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Lieberman]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reidi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


OIL  COMPANY'  PROFITEERING 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  is  naturally 
focused  today  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
mood  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  somber  and  tense.  We  are  all 
praying,  naturally,  that  peace  may  yet 
be  possible,  and  of  course  we  are  pray- 
ing particularly  for  our  troops,  the 
men  and  women  in  American  uniform 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  should  hostilities 
occur. 

But  while  Americans  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  toll  of  war.  we  hear  re- 
ports that  American  oil  companies  are 
preparing  themselves  for  the  profit  po- 
tential of  war. 

Mr.  F^resident.  look  at  this  headline 
from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal: 
"Pump  FVices  Look  Ready  for  a  Run 
Uphill." 

I  rise  today  to  issue  this  warning  to 
the  oil  companies.  There  is  a  worldwide 
glut  of  oil.  That  is  a  fact.  There  was  a 
commitment  by  the  International  En- 
ergy Ag^ency  last  week  to  tap  into  glob- 
al oil  reserves — which  run  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  barrels — if  nec- 
essary, if  war  breaks  out.  To  the  oil 
companies  I  will  say  this:  If  you  dare 
to  seek  unfair  profit  under  cover  of 
war,  the  American  people  will  demand 
that  Congress  act  swiftly  and  strongly 
in  response  to  your  profiteering. 

One  Texas  oil  industry  spokesman 
said  about  the  price  of  gas.  ""it  will 
definitely    go    up   "    Some    independent 
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refiners  have  alreatly  boosted  whole- 
sale graaoUne  prices  15  to  20  cen'*  a  gal 
Ion  Just  In  anticipation  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  military  conflict  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  In 
Inventories,  and  approximately  100  mil- 
lion barrels  in  storage  unsold  In  tank- 
ers at  sea.  That  does  not  even  count 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  additional 
barrels  of  oil  that  are  today  in  strate- 
g-lc  petroleum  reserves  In  our  country 
and  in  allied  countries 

Absent  panic  or  profiteering,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  gas.  oil.  or 
propane  prices  to  rise  immediately 
even  if  war  breaks  out.  Some  cite  the 
threat  to  Saudi  oil  fields  or  rennerles 
as  an  excuse  for  higher  prices  But  un- 
less and  until  real  damage  occurs,  dra- 
matic price  increases  are  simply  not 
justified.  Most  experts,  in  fact,  believe 
that  the  Saudi  oil  facilities  are  very 
well  protected.  Any  immediate  gas 
price  increase,  any  immediate  increase 
in  the  price  of  home  heating  oil  or  pro- 
pane, that  occurs  if  a  war  breaks  out  is 
profiteering,  pure  and  simple 

Last    year.    Mr     President.    1    intro- 
duced   an    antlproflteerlng    bill,    along 
with  my  colleague  from  Nevada.   Sen 
ator   Bryan,   who    Is   with    me   on   the 
floor    today.    That    bill    was   aimed    at 
halting  oil  profiteering  during  times  of 
emergency  by  making  it  illegal    I  also 
cosponsored     a     windfall     profits     tjix 
amendment  to  the  budget  agreement 
In  the  last  session  we  were  not  success 
ful    In  either  of  these   measures.    It   is 
true  that  they  were  introduced  late  in 
the  session 

But  we  are  now  receiving  predictions 
that  oil  companies  will  report  profits 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1990  that  I 
have  to  describe  as  infuriating  and  as- 
tonishing Six  major  oil  companies  are 
expected  to  reap  $6  billion  in  profits. 
That  Is  not  gross  revenues,  but  $6  bil- 
lion In  profit  just  for  the  last  3  months 
of  1990.  That  is  a  $2  3  billion  increase 
over  the  same  period  just  a  year  before 
One  analyst  projects  that  Exxon  will 
have  a  profit  of  SI  7  billion  for  the  last 
3  months  of  1990.  which  is  a  300- percent 
increase  over  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1989  Even  an  executive  of  an  oil  com- 
pany reportedly  called  that  profit  mar- 
gin obscene 

The  news  of  record  profits,  if  com- 
bined with  wartime  profiteering,  would 
In  my  view  impel  Congress  to  push  leg- 
islation-and  pass  It  that  prohibits 
companies  from  taking  unfair  advan 
tage  of  consumers  at  a  time  of  national 
crisis. 

While  our  young  men  and  women  are 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  to  pro- 
tect America's  security  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  order. 
we  simply  cannot  countenance  oil  com- 
panies threatening  the  stability  of  our 
economy  at  home.  We  cannot  coun- 
tenance any  exhibition  of  greed  at  a 
time  of  national  crisis 

I  call  on  the  oil  Industry— from  the 
boardrooms   of  big   oil    to   the   service 


station  owners  down  the  block  to 
show  restraint,  to  support  America  in 
our  time  of  need  lYoflteering  in  time 
of  war  is  un-American,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. There  Is  no  excuse  for  It  whatso- 
ever Any  company  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  military  hostilities  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  profiteer  will  receive  and 
deserve  the  contempt  of  American  peo- 
ple 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor  to  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  from  Nevada.  Senator  BRYAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PROFITEERING  AND  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 1  commend  him  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  issue,  not  only  in  calling 
this  to  our  attention  today  but  during 
the  past  year  with  several  pieces  of  leg- 
islation to  which  he  alluded,  and  also 
In  testimony  before  my  subcommittee 
on  a  matter  that  was  discussed  that 
bears  in  point  just  a  matter  of  3  or  4 
days  after  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by 
Iraq 

As  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
point*  out.  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public  are  riveted  to  the  Middle  East. 
Americans  are  watching  their  tele- 
vision sets  round  the  clock,  anixously 
pondering.  If  we  are  going  to  be  in  a 
war.  how  soon  that  will  occur,  and  con- 
templating all  of  the  devastating  con- 
sequences personally  and  otherwise 
that  follow  in  the  wake  of  that  kind  of 
an  awesome  decision 

I  rise  as  a  Member  of  this  Chamber 
who  supported  the  President  in  the  res- 
olution that  was  debated  before  Con- 
gress this  past  week  It  i.s  an  awesome 
decision  that  the  President  must  make, 
and  I  must  say  that  if  there  is  any  sol- 
ace or  comfort  that  he  may  find  in  this 
very  difficult  time  it  is.  although  there 
is  division  as  to  policy.  I  think  all  of  us 
In  this  Chamber  and  across  the  country 
stand  in  support  of  the  fighting  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  Is.  as  my  colleague  has  just 
pointed  out.  one  sector  of  the  economy 
that  l)ecause  of  its  history  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  country's  concerns  at  large 
should  be  served  notice,  and  that  is  the 
oil  industry  The  oil  industry  should 
understand  that  Congress  and  the 
American  p)eople  will  not  tolerate  un- 
conscionable increases  in  the  price  of 
gasoline  at  a  time  when  oil  stockpiles 
are  plentiful. 

One  can  only  look  back  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  the  Ezzon  Valdez  hit 
the  reef  off  Prince  William  Sound,  a 
time  in  which  gasoline  supplies  were 
plentiful,  and  no  sooner  had  that  news 
been  messaged  to  the  world  than  imme- 
diately big  oil  seized  upon  this  as  an 


opportunity  to  l>egln  a  massive  runup 
of  the  price  of  gasoline. 

More  recently,  last  August,  the  tanks 
had  hardly  rolled  across  the  Kuwaiti 
border  when.  Indeed,  we  were  hearing 
almost  as  soon  as  the  news  of  that 
tragic  event  was  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  oil  companies  were  tak- 
ing advantage  of  that  opportunity  and 
running  up  the  prices  in  a  maaslve  and 
unjustified  amount,  at  a  time  when  our 
stockpiles  were  at  record  levels  both  In 
terms  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serves and  the  reserves  that  were  on 
hand  in  the  private  sector.  No  justifica- 
tion. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  action,  the 
committee  which  I  chair,  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee,  held  a  hearing.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
was  our  leadoff  witness  at  that  hear- 
ing Through  what  I  would  characterize 
as  a  very  convoluted  reasoning  process 
the  oil  companies  sought  to  assure  us 
that  they  were  indeed,  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  national  emergency;  that, 
for  reasons  which  were  unpersuasive 
and  unsatisfactory.  I  daresay  to  all  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  committee  today, 
things  occurred  which  could  not  be  pre- 
vented. We  were  assured  at  that  time 
that  the  big  oil  companies  would  act 
responsibly. 

I  must  say  that  the  evidence  subse- 
quent to  the  hearing  is  otherwise.  In- 
deed, the  history  of  this  industry  is 
shameful  in  terms  of  its  lack  of  cor- 
porate responsibility.  This  Is  a  history 
of  which  any  Industry  and  any  good 
corporate  citizen  would  be  ashamed  It 
Is  as  If  national  disaster  and  peril  Is  a 
license  to  raid  the  public.  Even  Presi- 
dent Bush,  who  traces  with  some  pride 
his  own  roots  to  Houston.  TX.  has 
twlced  warned  the  oil  Industry  that  he 
will  not  tolerate  profiteering. 

As  my  colleague  has  just  pointed  out. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  today  had 
some  very  troublesome  news 

The  oil  companies  are  expected  soon 
to  post  massive  fourth  quarter  profits 
This  IS  a  litany  of  profiteering  on  a 
massive  scale.  British  Petroleum. 
Mobil  Corp  .  Royal  Dutch  Shell.  Exxon. 
Chevron,  and  Texaco  profits— these  are 
the  words  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal— 
"surged  62  percent." 

Earnings  of  large  domestic  oil  com- 
panies jumped  70  percent  to  $1.7  billion. 
That  Is  up  by  some  $700  million.  Chev- 
ron's operating  profit  tripled.  Mobil's 
profit  showed  a  25-percent  increase  in 
profit  Texaco  showed  a  42-percent  In- 
crease, and  Exxon  will  show  a  threefold 
profit  of  $1.7  billion,  up  from  less  than 
a  half  billion  dollars  this  conglomerate 
earned  in  the  same  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  a  year  earlier. 

One  oil  company's  public  relations 
executive  commented  "I  understand 
Exxon's  profits  are  obscene.  It  scares 
me." 

Mr  President.  It  not  only  scares  but 
these  kinds  of  reports  also  enrage  the 
public    These  are  very  difficult  times. 
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difficult  times  for  American  citizens, 
difficult  times  for  American  industry. 
The  economy  is  sliding  into  a  reces- 
sion, anxieties  increase  as  the  prospect 
of  war  appears  imminent,  and  the  loss 
of  many  young  Americans  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that. 

This  is  terrific  news?  Tenrific  for 
whom?  As  another  oil  company  execu- 
tive pointed  out.  It  is  certainly  not  ter- 
rific for  the  American  public. 

Profits  jumping  billions,  up  as  high 
as  70  percent,  may  be  terrific  for  big 
oil,  but  they  are  unmitigated  disaster 
for  virtually  every  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try. Oil  prices  have  hurt  the  consumer. 
They  have  fueled  Inflation,  and  they 
have  brought  a  weakened  airline  Indus- 
try virtually  to  Its  knees  with  a  num- 
ber of  weaker  comjpanies  filing  under 
the  bankruptcy  laws  for  protection. 

If  these  profits  do  not  constitute 
profiteering,  the  word  has  no  meaning 
and  should  be  struck  from  every  dic- 
tionary. This  is  profiteering  on  a  mas- 
sive scale. 

While  our  President  wrestles  with 
war  and  peace,  while  the  public  girds 
Itself  for  the  tragedy  and  loss  of  armed 
conflict,  the  oil  companies  are  exploit- 
ing the  American  public. 

Now  as  we  sit  at  the  brink  of  con- 
flict, we  are  told  that  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  oil,  that  barring  serious  dam- 
age to  the  Saudi  oil  facilities,  there 
will  be  no  supply  shortage. 

Should  the  public,  should  the 
consumer,  take  any  solace  from  these 
undisputed  facts?  Unfortunately,  his- 
tory's answer  Is  based  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  oil  companies.  This 
simply  provides  them  another  oppor- 
tunity to  price  gouge  the  American 
public.  In  short,  the  oil  comjianies  will 
use  a  war  that  no  one  wants  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  on  a  raiding  expedition  on 
their  own,  and  their  target  is  our  wal- 
lets. 

I  will  be  working  with  Chairman 
HoLLiNos  and  others  to  hold  a  hearing 
shortly  on  the  oil  industry,  their  large 
profits,  and  their  conduct,  in  the  near 
future.  There  will  be  no  respite  from 
the  drumbeat  of  criticism  if  big  oil 
companies  use  this  conflict  to  once 
again  continue  to  plunder  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  note  that  no  one  else  seeks  recogni- 
tion and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  trom  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  there  a  limit  of 
10  minutes  at  the  present  time? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  order  that  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  imagine 
I  will  require  a  little  more  than  10  min- 
utes to  make  my  complete  statement. 
If  no  one  else  is  asking  the  floor,  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


S.  221- 


-MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
SAVINGS  PLAN 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  FYesident,  on  Janu- 
ary 14.  I  was  back  in  my  home  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  my  absence  and  at  my  re- 
quest, the  majority  leader.  GEORGE 
Mitchell,  introduced  four  bills  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  McCadj  con- 
cerning benefits  for  our  militaiy  per- 
sonnel deployed  on  Operation  Desert 
Shield  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Today  I 
want  to  reiterate  in  person  here  on  the 
floor  my  feelings  about  these  bills  and 
my  statement  accompanying  those 
four  bills,  and  introduce  a  fifth  bill  on 
a  savings  plan  for  military  personnel  in 
Desert  Shield. 

Mr.  F>resident,  on  January  14,  I  elect- 
ed not  to  introduce  the  savings  plan 
bill,  because  I  had  received  information 
that  day  that  DOD  decided  to  use  Its 
discretionary  authority  under  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  Defense  Authorization 
Act  to  Implement  the  plan.  That  infor- 
mation turned  out  to  be  incorrect:  con- 
sequently. I  am  Introducing  that  bill 
today. 

Mr.  President,  late  last  year  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  certain 
benefits  for  military  personnel  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  I  took  this  action  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  to  me,  after  re- 
turning from  a  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
that  there  were  certain  compensation 
and  benefit  authorities  needed  for  our 
military  ijersonnel.  That  trip  was  in 
late  August  and  the  first  few  days  of 
September  1990. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  most  of 
the  benefits  I  proposed,  after  coming 
back  fi'om  that  trip,  and  after  talking 
to  the  troops  and  officers  over  there, 
were  enacted  last  year  in  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

Among  the  provisions  enacted  were, 
first,  the  authority  for  free  mailing  for 
our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  add  to 
that,  it  was  a  little  bit  hard  to  believe 
I  was  over  there  visiting  the  people  in 
the  desert  up  on  the  sand  dunes,  and 
they  had  to  go  find  a  stamp  and  try  to 
send  a  letter  back  home.  We  came  back 
and  were  able  to  put  legislation  in. 

The  Defense  Depcu-tment  had  author- 
ity to  act  on  a  wide  range  of  benefits; 
some  they  did  not,  but  mostly  they  did 
and  acted  on  them.  That  was  one  I  put 
in  at  that  time — the  authority  for  free 
mailing  for  our  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Another  was  the  authority  for  the 
retroactive  payment  of  imminent  dan- 


ger pay,  $110  per  month,  to  the  start  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield  In  August  for 
military  personnel  deployed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Also,  the  Senate  provided 
authority  to  pay  reservists.  National 
Guardsmen  and  retirees  activated  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield  for  unused  ac- 
crued leave  when  they  are  deactivated. 
Also,  the  legislation  included  authority 
to  pay  activated  reserve  and  National 
Guard  medical  personnel  the  same 
medical  specialty  pay  authorized  for 
active  component  personnel — the  au- 
thority for  the  payment  to  activated 
reserve  and  National  Guard  personnel, 
the  same  variable  housing  allowance. 
VHA,  as  it  is  known,  that  is  authorized 
for  active  component  personnel;  and  fi- 
nally, the  authority  for  Implementa- 
tion of  a  savings  plan  that  would  allow 
military  personnel  deployed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  Invest  their  pay  In  the 
U.S.  Treasury  at  an  interest  rate  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of 
the  savings  plan  ih-o vision,  all  of  these 
provisions  have  now  been  Implemented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Con- 
cerning the  savings  plan  provision,  I 
am  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  why  the 
Etepartment  of  Defense  has  chosen  not 
to  implement  it.  We  provided  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  this  particu- 
lar authority  with  the  full  expectation 
that  it  would  be  implemented. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know, 
many  of  our  military  personnel  are  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  very 
short  notice.  They  did  not  have  a  lot  of 
time  to  think  about  or  make  banking 
arrangements  that  would  return  them 
a  favorable  yield.  I  am  talking  here 
mainly  about  our  single  military  per- 
sonnel who  may  not  have  anyone  they 
can  turn  to  to  help  them  put  their 
money  away  prudently.  It  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
many  of  these  personnel  in  foxholes  or 
out  there  on  duty  in  the  desert  to  buy 
certificates  of  deposit  or  money  mar- 
ket certificates  for  themselves,  as 
some  have  stiggested.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  implement  the  savings 
plan  we  authorized  last  year,  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

In  recognition  of  other  concerns  I 
have  about  the  fair  treatment  of  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  deployed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  on  January  14,  I  in- 
troduced with  Senator  McCain,  a  set  of 
four  bills.  That  is  in  addition  to  those 
I  just  mentioned.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  will  act  expedi- 
tiously on  these  bills  so  they  can  be  en- 
acted early  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  first  bill  would  exclude  military 
earnings  accrued  by  a  member  while 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  f^m  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  The  exclusion  would  apply 
to  the  entire  amount  of  military  in- 
come for  enlisted  personnel  and  to  the 
first  $2,000  of  monthly  military  income 
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for  offlcere    Current  law  provides  this  call   retired   military   personnel   to  ac- 

excluslon     for     members     In     combat  tive   duty   In   the    highest   tfrade   they 

zones.  With  what  Is  ffOlnR  on  right  now.  held  while  previously   on  active  duty 

It    may    not    be    very    long    until    that  Under  current  law,  the  Department  of 

qualification  is  met    I  think  our  mill-  Defense  can  recall  retired  miltary  per- 

tarv  personnel  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  sonnel  to  active  duty  only  in  the  grade 

Just  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  combat  m   which   they   retired     Within   the   re- 

wlthout  the  bullets  actually  flying,  and  ured  military  community,  there  are  a 

they    certainly   deserve    this   exclusion  number  of  individuals  who  voluntarily 


zero    I  think  we  need  to  keep  this  In 
mind  aa  we  consider  this  proposal 

Mr  President,  that  summarizes  the 
contents  of  the  five  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced. I  believe  these  bills  provide  for 
the  fair  and  responsible  treatment  of 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 


whether  or  not  war  starts  in  the  next     retired  in  a  grade  lower  than  they  held     that  *11  of  l^hem  are  c_eTtAinly  in_|iffm_8 
48  or  72  hours,  a  week,  or  whatever.  I     while    on    active    duty.    For    example.  *   ""  ""     *    ~     '""  "'"  " 


Introduced  a  similar  bill.  S  3027,  last 
year  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  However,  time  ran 
out  in  the  last  session  before  the  com- 
mittee could  take  action  on  it.  I  urge, 
aa  strongly  as  I  can  state,  for  the  Fi- 


there  are  a  number  of  medical  person- 
nel who  are  under  retired  recall  orders 
who  chose  to  retrie  in  a  lower  grade  be- 
cause they  chose  not  to  serve  the  3 
years  in  grade  required  to  retire  In 
their  serving  grade.   I  think   that  as  a 


nance  Committee  to  act  expeditiously  matter  of  fairness,  we  should  provide 
on  this  bill  so  we  can  vote  on  it  early  ^^^  flexibility  to  the  Department  of 
In  this  session.  Defense  to  recall  these  personnel  in  the 
The  second  bill  would  permit  mill  highest  grade  that  they  served  in  while 
tary  personnel  serving  in  the  Persian  ^^  active  duty  Because  some  of  these 
Gulf  to  delay  filing  a  \m  Federal  in-  personnel  are  already  under  recall  or- 
come  tax  return  until  6  months  after  ^^^^  ^^  ^jj,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  t^is  author- 
thelr  deployment  ends  without  any  retroactive  to  the  beginning  of  Op- 
penalty    I  know  that  senator  Dole  and  g^^^,^^ 


way  over  there  and  that  we  certainly 
want  to  support  them  fully 

Mr  President,  I  also  hope  we  can 
bring  a  just  settlement  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  this  late  date  without  going  to 
war.  That  is  my  fervent  hope  and  pray- 
er. But.  If  we  have  to  go  to  war.  then  I 
think  we  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  sure  our  forces  prevail  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  casualties.  I  have  the 
highest  confidence  that  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  will  prevail  If  we  go 
to  war.  they  deserve  our  full  support  as 
they  stand  prepared  to  do  exactly  that. 

Mr  President,  because  we  introduced 
this  legislation  rather  rapidly,  and  be- 


Senator  Mitchell  have  introduced  a 
similar  bill  that  would  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  60  days,  and  I  have  signed  up 
as  a  cosponsor  on  that  bill,  because  I 
believe  that  Federal  income  tax  filing 
relief  is  necessary,  hut  obviously  I  be- 
lieve that  a  longer  period  of  time  is 
preferable,  and  that  is  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  bill. 

I  point  out  that  current  law  provides 
for  a  6-month  delay  for  military  per- 
sonnel in  combat  zones.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, this  bill  may  become  moot  one  of 
these  days  if  we  actually  go  into  com- 
bat But  as  of  now.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  provide  a  6  month  suspension. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  ex- 
tend that  6-month  coverage  for  mili- 
tary personnel  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  for  tax 
year  1990.  This  bill,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  also  be  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  again.  I  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  act  expeditiously  on  this  bill 
so  we  can  vote  on  it  early  in  this  ses- 
sion. 

1  know  there  is  some  concern  about 
the  delay  in  receipt  of  revenue  the 
longer  the  period  of  extension  for  fil- 
ing. However.  I  think  we  need  to  recog- 
nize that  many  of  our  returning  mili- 
tary personnel  will  face  a  very  turbu- 
lent transition.  Returning  reservists 
have  to  readjust  to  civilian  employ- 
ment or  reestablishing  their  busi- 
nesses. In  some  cases,  they  must  find 
housing.  Active  component  personnel 
who  may  be  returning  for  separation 
may  be  hunting  for  jobs  and  a  place  to 
live  Returning  active  component  per- 
sonnel   may    be    transferring    to    other 


cause  we  are  not  In  our  regular  leglsla- 

Flnally.    the    fourth    bill    introduced  ^^j^^  procedure  quite  yet.  I  did  not  have 

January   14  would  equalize  the  unem-  ^^e  opportunity  to  circulate  this  to  as 

ployment  compensation  between  sepa-  ^^any   people  for  cosponsorship    I  an- 

rated   military  personnel   who  ai-e   un-  tlclpate  that  a  number  of  Senators  will 

employed  and   civilian   personnel   who  ^j^jjt  to  cosponsor  any  or  all  of  these 

are    unemployed.    Under    current    law.  ^jjig  (^^at  I  have  Introduced,  that  were 


military  personnel  are  entitled  to  only 
13  weeks  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion if  they  are  unemployed  1  month 
after  separating  from  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  civilian  personnel  are  enti 
tied  to  26  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation if  they  are  unemployed  1 
week    after    Job    sep>aration.     My    bill 


introduced  on  Monday  of  this  week  and 
those  that  I  have  spoken  about  here 
t  oday 

If  any  of  the  offices  that  may  be 
watching  or  listening  desire  more  in- 
formation, please  contact  my  office 
We  welcome  cosponsorships  on  this  leg- 
islation   Without  exception,  the  Senate 


would   make  the  military  entitlement  wants  to  make  certain  that  we  do  what 

the  same  as  the  civilian  entitlement,  ig  right  for  our  people  over  there  and 

Certainly,  our  people  deserve   nothing  would  be  happy  to  cosponsor  this  legis- 

less  than   that.  The   provisions  of  this  lation.  and  I  welcome  such  cosponsor- 

bill   were  included  in   the  defense  au-  ship. 

thorization  bill  for  fiscal  yeiir  1991  that  Mr  President.  Just  one  final  note.  I 
the  Senate  passed  last  year.  The  provi-  have  been  chagrined,  or  I  have  been 
sion  was  part  of  a  transition  package  surprised  that  the  Defense  Department 
to  aid  military  personnel  who  would  be  did  not  move  more  rapidly  in  these 
separating  because  of  active  duty  mill-  areas,  some  of  which  we  are  addressing 
tary  strength  reductions  by  the  mill-  by  legislation  again  I  was  surprised 
tary  services  over  the  next  5  years.  that  in  the  Interest  of  being  completely 
Because  of  jurisdictional  concerns  fair  with  our  people  over  there,  the  De- 
raised  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  fense  Department  had  not  opted  on 
Committee    In    our   conference   on    the  their    own    to    make    sure    that   all    of 


these  benefits  were  in  place  and  operat- 
ing. 

W'e  should  not  have  to  take  commit- 
tee action  unless  there  is  something 
that  is  not  in  legislation  with  author- 


Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1991  last  year,  this  particular  pro- 
vision was  not  adopted  I  believe  we 
have  a  commitment  from  the  Senate 
Finance    Committee    to    consider    this 

matter  early  in  this  session,  and  I  hope  ity  for  them  to  act 

we  can  get  this  passed.  I  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  dealing 

This   provision   is   needed   even   more  fairly  with  the  people  over  there,  the 

now  because  many  military  personnel  Defense    Department    would    take    the 

who   had   Intended   to   separate   at   the  initiative  to  address  the  benefits  that 

end    of    their    service    obligation    have  our  men  and   women   deserve    That   is 

units,   with  all   that  entails,   changing     been  involuntarily  extended  under  the  what  we  are  addressing  with  this  legis- 

bank  accounts,  locations,  and  housing,     stop  loss  authority  implemented  by  the  lation. 

and  other  personal  matters    It  seems  to     Department  of  Defense    I  expect  that  So  I  hope  we  will  have  the  full  sup- 

me  that  these  considerations  argue  for     once  the  stop  loss  is  lifted,  there  will  port  of  both   the   Defense   Department 

a  6-month  extension,   notwithstanding     be  a  relatively  large  exodus  from  the  and  the  administration  in  this  endeav- 

the  delay  In  receipt  in  revenues.                  military     Many   of  these   people   have  or. 

The  third  bill  would  provide  nexlbil-     lost  their  prospective  employment  and  We  look  forward  to  the  cosponsorship 

Ity  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  re-     will    enter   the   job   market   at   ground  of  as  many  Senators  that   want  to  be 
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cosponsors.  Contact  me  or  my  staff, 
give  the  office  a  call  and  we  will  be 
happy  to  add  them  as  cosponsors. 

I  give  credit  to  Senator  McCain 
whom  we  worked  with  on  this  le^sla- 
tion.  He  has  played  a  big  part  In  this 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  have  his  own 
statement  that  he  will  make  on  the 
floor. 

I  wanted  to  make  certain  we  would 
get  this  out  so  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  can  start  considering  this  leg- 
islation so  we  can  guarantee  early  pas- 
sage when  we  go  back  In  regnlar  ses- 
sion in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has 
been  sugrgrested.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNO  OTPrCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ALLIES  SHOULD  PAY  COST  OF 
PERSIAN  GULF  OPERATIONS 

Mr,  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator D'AMATO  of  New  York  and  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  that  calls  upon 
our  President  to  ask  Saudi  Arabia  to 
pay  the  entire  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  from  the  windfall  profits 
It  is  making  from  the  sale  of  oil.  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  making  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars per  week  extra  profit,  or  about  $52 
billion  per  year  extra  profit  on  the  sale 
of  oil. 

This  may  sound  like  something  that 
Is  Introduced  for  purposes  of  making  a 
point,  as  opposed  to  really  trying  to  ac- 
complish something,  but  I  think  it  can 
be  accomplished. 

I  recall  going  to  Saudi  Arabia  last 
Augnst  with  a  group  of  Senators  and 
meeting  with  King  Fahd  and  his  broth- 
er and  his  nephew,  all  of  whom  occupy 
the  highest  positions  in  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian Government.  They  were  somewhat 
startled  by  the  demand  of  our  group 
that  Saudi  Arabia  pay  more  of  the 
costs  of  Operation  Desert  Shield.  That 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  our  State 
Department  and  our  administration 
are  sometimes  a  bit  timid  In  expressing 
how  strongly  the  American  people  feel 
about  getting  more  help  in  paying  for 
the  military  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  believe  that  our  diplomats,  per- 
haps the  administration,  maybe  even 
the  Secretary  of  State,  have  not  force- 
fully stated  to  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries how  strongly  the  American  people 
feel  about  the  need  for  our  allies — not 
only  Saudi  Arabia,  but  also  Kuwait, 
Japan.  Europe,  and  the  other  nations 
of  the  world — to  contribute  more  to  our 
common  effort. 


Today  I  learned  that  our  projected 
budget  deficit  could  increase  to  be- 
tween $300  to  $400  billion  this  year.  In 
this  Chamber,  next  September  and  Oc- 
tober, when  we  are  finalizing  the  budg- 
et, we  will  find  ourselves  faced  by  a 
much  bigger  deficit  than  we  had  last 
year.  We  all  remember  what  a  great 
struggle  we  had  conUng  to  a  budget 
agreement  last  year  and  what  a  spec- 
tacle Congress  became  in  the  process. 
Indeed,  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit 
will  be  even  worse  this  year. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  urge  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Congress  and  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  renewed  demands  and  re- 
quests to  Japan,  European  govern- 
ments. Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  as 
well  as  other  nations  of  the  world,  for 
assistance  in  what  Uncle  Sam  is  doing. 
It  is  true  that  some  funds  have  been 
paid  by  these  nations,  and  more  have 
been  pledged.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  National  Guardsmen  who  have 
been  called  to  active  duty,  for  example, 
are  losing  ground  financially.  They  are 
working,  for  the  most  part,  at  a  lower 
salary  thaa  their  civiliaa  uilarisc.  Tkie 
will  create  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  efforts  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  however  they  come  out, 
will  be  expensive  for  years  to  come. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  I 
hojje  and  pray  we  have  peace.  I  was  one 
of  those  Senators  who  voted  to  give  the 
President  the  authority  he  needs  to 
achieve  objectives  we  all  agree  with, 
and  we  are  all  hoping  and  praying  that 
negotiations  will  make  war  unneces- 
sary. But  whether  it  is  necessary  or  un- 
necessary. I  think  that  we  should 
renew  our  efforts  on  the  resolution 
Senator  D'AMATO  and  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  on  which  we  will  attempt  to 
get  a  vote.  It  is  not  binding  on  Saudi 
Arabia,  but  it  would  have  our  Govern- 
ment ask  that  they  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  war  out  of  their  excess  oil  prof- 
its. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  should  under- 
take stronger  efforts  along  these  lines 
with  Japan.  I  remember  standing  on 
the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Wisconsin  and 
seeing  a  Japanese  oil  tanker  go  by  with 
free  American  protection.  Our  Euro- 
pean friends  actually  have  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  outcome  of  this  crisis 
than  we  in  terms  of  oil  supplies. 

As  we  move  through  this  crisis,  it  is 
this  Senator's  view  that  our  adminis- 
tration should  make  a  greater  effort  to 
seek  foreign  contributions. 

Let  me  say  that  almost  every  Sen- 
ator here  who  holds  listening  meetings 
in  his  home  State — and  I  am  sure  al- 
most all  of  us  do — will  find  that  our 
citizens  are  demanding  this  action  very 
strongly.  I  plan  to  hold  some  addi- 
tional listening  meetings  and  town 
meetings  the  weekend  after  this,  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  will  be  a  topic  on 
many  peoples"  minds.  The  American 
people  are  willing  to  do  their  share  but 
are  not  willing  to  do  more  than  their 
fair  share. 


Many  of  our  allies  have  made  great 
fanfare  alwut  sending  a  boat,  two  boats 
or  three  boats  to  the  gulf  to  observe 
and  report.  Let  us  be  clear  that  some  of 
these  ships  were  already  in  the  Medi- 
terranean or  at  sea  and  are  now  in- 
volved in  the  gulf  at  little  additional 
cost.  We  are  doing  the  real  thing.  We 
are  supplying  the  fighters,  paying  the 
real  cost,  providing  the  fi-ontline  per- 
soanel— and  all  of  this  is  very  expen- 
sive and  will  be  expensive  for  years  to 
come.  If  we  get  into  a  situation  where 
people  are  injured,  there  will  be  veter- 
ans' hospital  bills  to  be  paid  for  years 
to  come.  Benefits  will  accrue  to  the 
people  involved  that  will  be  an  expense 
to  the  taxpayers  for  years  to  come.  It 
is  not  just  the  immediate  incremental 
budgetary  impact.  So  I  think  the 
American  taxpayer  deserves  the  break 
suggested  by  the  D'Amato-Pressler  res- 
olution. 

I  know  that  our  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  have  had  to  pull  to- 
gether a  coalition.  I  hope  we  have  not 
made  promises  of  more  aid  to  some 
oountriee  that  have  ^*ovl<i«d  aaBi»t«Ao« 
to  Operation  Desert  Shield.  In  short.  I 
hope  that  next  September  and  October, 
when  we  are  in  this  Chamber  doing  the 
budget  and  working  to  reduce  a  $320 
billion  deficit,  that  we  are  not  told  we 
were  not  aggressive  enough  in  asking 
for  some  financial  help  from  some  of 
our  allies  around  the  world  who  are 
benefiting  so  much  from  our  actions. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TERRY  MUILENBURG 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever a  member  of  my  staff  moves 
along,  it  is  quite  natural  to  me  to  feel 
both  sad  and  glad.  Sad.  because  as  my 
colleagues  are  all  too  aware,  a  really 
good  member  of  our  official  family  is 
not  easy  to  find.  Glad,  because  I  want 
to  see  my  employees  stretch  their 
minds,  their  capacities,  and  grow.  We 
have  all  been  staff  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  a  former  member 
of  my  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
staff.  Terry  Muilenburg,  all  the  best  as 
she  moves  to  her  new  position  as  staff 
director  of  the  Connecticut  State  Of- 
fice here  in  Washington,  DC.  Terry  has 
been  a  Senate  staffer  for  almost  10 
years,  beginning  and  ending  her  tenure 
on  the  Appropriations  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Education, 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee, 
with  4  years  in  between  on  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Disability  Pol- 
icy Subcommittee.  In  all  of  her  capac- 
ities, she  has  focused  on  health,  edu- 
cation, and  civil  rights  issues. 

Terry's  10  years  in  the  Senate  speak 
volumes  as  to  her  capabilities — she  will 
be  sorely  missed  not  only  for  her  com- 
petence but  her  wit  and  good  humor.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  her  many 
friends  in  wishing  her  all  the  best  in 
her  new  position. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Hoor.  and  I 
susr^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  asBlstant  letfislatlve  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr   President.  I  ask  unan 
Imous  consent  that   the  order  for   the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Hak- 
KIN)  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


REGARDING  SOVIET  ACTIONS  IN 
THE  BALTIC  STATES— SENATE 
RESOLUTION   11 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President.  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  to  make  the  following 
request.  It  has  been  cleared  with  them 
both 

Mr  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
Senate  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution, If  tfranted.  have  the  following 
condition:  That  no  amendments  to  the 
resolution  be  in  order 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S  Res.  14 1  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  review  economic  benefits  provided  to 
the  Soviet  Union  In  light  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
unanimous-consent  request  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  BYRD  Mr  President,  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  read  the  resolution  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution 
Thf  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S  Res  14 
Whereas,  on  .January  7.  the  Soviet  Defense 
Ministry  announced  the  deployment  of  addi- 
tional troops  u>  the  republics  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia.  Estonia.  .Armenia,  Geor»na,  Moldova 
iformerLv  Mc^ldavlai,  and  the  Ukraine 

Whereas  President  Gorbachev  has  threat- 
ened to  Imptise  direct  "presidential  rule  '  on 
Lithuania  In  place  of  the  democratically 
elected  Government  of  Lithuania 

Whereas  the  peaceful  resistance  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  hajf  tjeen  met  with  brutal 
and  violent  actions  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces 

Whereas,  on  .January  U.  more  than  a  dozen 
people  were  killed  and  over  one  hundred  In- 
jured when  Soviet  troops  stormed  and  took 
control  of  the  Lithuanian  Flepubllc's  radio 
and  television  station  effectively  cuttlnfr  off 
the  Lithuanian  Governments  chief  means  of 
communication  with  the  Lithuanian  people 


Whereas  the  United  Slates  hKS.  never  rec- 
ognized the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania. 
Ijitvla.  and  KsUinia  intvi  the  Soviet  Union 

Whereas  the  United  Slates  Government 
has  repeatedly  communicated  to  President 
Gorbachev  that  the  use  of  force  In  the  Baltic 
States  could  seriously  jeopardize  United 
States-Soviet  relations   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  .sense  of  the  .Senat-e 
that: 

Section  1  The  President  should  il)  Imme- 
diately review  all  economic  lienefllfl  provided 
by  the  United  States  Government  t/j  the  So- 
viet Union,  (ill  expeditiously  report  lo  the 
Conurresa  on  whether  those  t)eneniB  should  be 
suspended  in  Uffht  of  Soviet  actions  in  the 
Baltic  States,  dlli  immediately  suspend  all 
ongoint?  K'chnlcal  exchanges,  dv)  consider 
wlthdrawinK  United  Stales  support  for  So- 
viet membership  In  the  IMF.  World  Bank,  or 
CVTT.  and  (vi  not  proceed  with  the  provl 
slon  of  MFN  trade  treatment  until  the  fol- 
lowing events  have  o<:curred: 

lai  Soviet  troops  refrain  from  obstructing 
the  functioning  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  Lithuania,  Ijitvla.  and  Estonia, 

(b)  The  troops  that  were  deployed  follow 
Ing  the  January  7  announcement  by  the  So- 
viet Defense  Ministry  are  withdrawn, 

(c)  Soviet  authorities  cease  their  inter- 
ference with  the  telecommunications,  print, 
and  other  media  In  these  states; 

(di  Oood-falth  negotiations  between  the 
democratically  elected  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  states 
have  beerun: 

(ei  Concrete  assurances  are  received  from 
President  Gorbachev  that  grain  purchased 
with  United  SUtes  credits  will  not  be  used 
to  coerce  the  Baltic  States,  or  any  republic 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  sign  the  Union  Trea- 
ty 

Sec  2.  The  United  States  should  consult 
with  and  encourage  our  allies  to  follow  a  pol- 
icy similar  to  that  outlined  in  section  1. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  and  I 
submit  It  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator MrrcHKLL,  Senator  Doi.k.  Senators 
Bradley,  Lioar,  Simon.  Rieole.  Nick- 
i.Es.  Helms,  D■AM.^To.  MiKia.sKi. 
DeConcini,  Graham.  Laitenberg. 
iNoifYE.  Bryan.  Johnston.  Levin.  Moy- 
nihan.  Smith.  McCain.  Rudman.  Has- 
ten, Conrad, and  Kennedy 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  for  other  co- 
sponsors  before  the  .Senate  takes  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  outrage  and  my  sadness  and  my 
dismay  at  the  bloody  crackdown  that 
began  over  the  weekend  in  Lithuania 
and  now  appears  to  be  spreading  to 
Latvia. 

Events  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  had 
bolstered  the  hope  that  the  long  suffer- 
ing people  of  the  Baltic  nations  might 
finally  achieve  their  freedom  and  inde 
pendence,  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Glasnost  and  perestroika  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  emergence  of  de- 
mocracy across  Eastern  Europe  fos- 
tered a  feeling  of  optimism  Obviously, 
the  fulfillment  of  that  hope  and  opti- 
mism is  slipping  away  from  the  Baltic 
peoples 

President  Gorbachev  has  said  that  he 
did  not  order  the  troops  to  open  fire  on 
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the   unarmed  civilians,   but  he 
dodge  responsibility  so  easily. 

Over  the  past  months,  he  has  refused 
to  negotiate  seriously  with  the  duly 
elected  governments  in  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia 

His  government  approved  the  deploy- 
ment of  thousands  of  Soviet  troops 
under  the  guise  of  rounding  up  draft 
evaders.  He  must  have  known  of  the 
well  coordinated  military  occupation, 
even  if  he  did  not  approve  the  use  of 
force.  Regardless  of  who  gave  the  spe- 
cific order,  it  is  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  the 
Soviet  leadership  who  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  violence  and  deaths. 

If  Mr  Gorbachev  was  not  aware  of 
the  planned  action  in  Lithuania,  then  a 
more  serious  question  arises  as  to 
whether  he  remains  in  control  of  his 
nation's  internal  security  apparatus.  If 
he  did  not  give  the  order,  has  he  lost 
power  to  the  conservative  hard  liners? 
If  the  order  did  not  come  from  the 
Kremlin  leadership,  is  the  military 
taking  power  into  its  own  hands  and 
stepping  in  to  restore  order?  Whatever 
the  answers  are.  there  is  a  need  to  re- 
examine United  States  policy  toward 
the  Baltic  nations  and  the  Soviet 
Union 

A  prophetic  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial on  April  25,  1990,  pointed  out 
that  the  "danger  in  the  United  States' 
muted  response  so  far  Is  that  it  is  sus- 
ceptible to  being  interpreted  as  acqui- 
escence, encouraging  the  Soviets  to  go 
farther  "  Developments  in  the  Baltic 
countries  over  the  past  few  weeks  show 
that  we  are  now  reaping  the  bitter 
fruits  of  that  perceived  acquiescence. 
The  Soviets  deployed  thousands  of  ad- 
ditional troops  into  the  Baltic  States 
with  the  excuse  of  looking  for  draft 
dodgers  Soviet  forces  surrounded  and 
occupied  Government  security  build- 
ings, printing  operations,  and  commu- 
nications facilities.  Over  the  past 
months  the  Soviet  leadership  has  re- 
fused to  conduct  good-faith  negotia- 
tions with  the  freely  elected  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  nations,  despite 
promises  to  do  so  As  the  crisis  wors- 
ened last  week,  the  Soviet  Government 
declined  even  to  meet  with  Lithuania's 
representative  in  Moscow  Finally,  vio- 
lence erupted  in  the  Lithuanian  capital 
of  Vilnius  as  Soviet  troops  occupied 
key  installations  around  the  city 
Troops  have  begun  to  occupy  buildings 
in  Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia. 

During  this  escalation,  the  adminis- 
tration has  winked  and  nodded  and 
looked  the  other  way  as  the  Soviets 
have  engaged  in  a  process  of  'creeping 
crackdown  "  in  the  Baltic  countries. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  has  pub- 
licly condemned  the  action,  but  it 
comes  late.  Perhaps  that  was  the  price 
for  ensuring  Soviet  cooperation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf:  I  do  not  know  for  sure.  If 
it  was.  then  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  a  poor  bargain. 

Obviously,  the  Soviet  timing  of  these 
latest  steps  was  intended  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  our  preoccupiation  with 
eventa  In  the  Middle  E^ast,  The  Soviets 
had,  until  now,  avoided  a  Tiananmen 
Square-type  incident,  apparently  hop- 
ing that,  without  such  a  focal  point, 
the  world's  attention  would  remain  fo- 
cused elsewhere.  Indeed  our  attention 
has  been  unavoidably  fixed  on  the  cri- 
sis in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  this  blatant 
use  of  force  to  perpetuate  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Baltic  i)eople  must  not  go 
without  rebuke.  It  would  be  a  travesty 
to  concentrate  so  much  of  our  Nation's 
energy  on  stopping  Iraqi  aggression 
and  freeing  Kuwait,  while  igrnoring  So- 
viet aggresion  in  the  captive  Baltic  na- 
tions. 

In  many  ways,  the  Soviets  are  re- 
peating their  original  Illegal  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States,  and  repeating 
more  than  that.  What  we  have  seen  on 
the  evening  news  has  been  a  repetition 
of  the  actions  that  we  saw  years  ago 
when  the  Soviets  paraded  their  tanks 
through  the  streets  of  the  capitals  of 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  other 
East  European  countries. 

In  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  signed  mu- 
tual nonaggresslon  treaties  with  each 
of  the  Baltic  States.  These  treaties  al- 
lowed the  Soviets  to  station  troops  In 
those  countries.  The  Soviets  then 
claimed  that  those  troops  were  at- 
tacked and  used  that  excuse  for  send- 
ing in  reinforcements  and  cracking 
down  on  the  existing  regimes.  Of 
course,  the  ultimate  outcome  was  the 
forced  incorporation,  which  we  have 
never  recognized  as  being  legal,  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  never  recognized  it.  We  do 
not  recognize  It  now.  We  are  now  wit- 
nessing a  second  violation  of  those  mu- 
tual nonaggresslon  treaties.  I  fear  that 
the  end  result  will  be  the  same  as  it 
was  in  1940. 

Since  the  Baltic  States  reasserted 
their  independence  last  spring,  the 
United  States  has  sent  mixed  signals  to 
the  Soviet  leadership.  We  have  contin- 
ued to  pay  llpservice  to  our  longstand- 
ing policy  of  not  recognizing  the  illegal 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  countries  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time  we 
were  engaging  In  negotiations  to  widen 
economic  ties  and  extend  trade  bene- 
fits to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  been  in  favor  of  that.  I  think 
the  hopes  of  Americans  and  peoples  ev- 
erywhere have  been  raised  by  what  we 
have  seen  occurring  In  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 
But  now  are  we  to  see  our  hopes  dashed 
by  the  same  king  of  repression  to 
which  we  so  long  became  accustomed 
under  the  hard  liners,  under  the  old  re- 
gimes? 

We  must  make  clear  to  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev where  we  stand.  There  should  be 
no  confusion  in  our  response  to  this 
latest  brutal  crackdown  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Lithuania.  It  is  wrong.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that. 

There  are  100  Senators  who  know 
that.  Every  man  and  everj'  woman  who 


graces  a  desk  in  this  United  States 
Senate  knows  that  is  wrong.  It  is  a  bru- 
tal crackdown.  We  should  have  no  hesi- 
tancy, and  should  have  no  compunc- 
tions about  saying  so. 

The  continuation  of  repressive  poli- 
cies by  the  Soviet  Union  threatens  to 
unravel  the  progress  that  our  two 
countries  have  made  in  recent  years  on 
a  broad  rajige  of  issues.  In  light  of  the 
events  of  this  weekend.  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  suspend  any 
trade  and  economic  aasistance  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  President  has  said  so  often  in 
recent  weeks,  aggression  must  not  be 
rewarded.  And  I  hope  that  100  voices  in 
this  Senate  today  will  by  their  votes 
say  that,  and  let  it  be  loud  and  clear. 

Senators  MrrcHELL.  Dole,  other  Sen- 
ators, and  I  are  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion that  urges  the  Piresident  to  review 
the  possibility  of  such  actions  and  to 
report  to  Congress  on  his  decision. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
unanimously  to  adopt  this  position, 
and  make  it  clear  beyond  any  sem- 
blance of  doubt  that  violent  solutions 
to  legitimate  political  controversies 
are  not  going  to  be  accepted  as  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  the  new  international 
order. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  good  many 
Senators  who  are  away  from  the  Hill 
today.  I  will  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  would  much  perfer  that,  if  Senators 
were  all  in  town.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  when  there 
would  be  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  would  miss  that  vote.  I  hope 
that  other  Senators  will  cosponsor  this 
resolution,  and  that  we  can  by  our 
voices  cast  our  votes  and  let  the  mes- 
sage be  loud  and  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Let  the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Esto- 
nia, and  Lithuania  hear  It.  too.  I  ex- 
pect they  are  pretty  lonely.  And  we 
should  not  let  them  think  they  are  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Rockefeller,  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"yTlD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  quorum  call 
begins,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Domenici,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Mr.  Harxoj  and  Mr 
EXON  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore  for  his  resolution  calling 
for  a  concrete  United  States  response 
to  Soviet  violence  against  the  Lithua- 
nian people. 

The  United  States  must  to  register 
its  protest  with  specific  actions. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
to  suspend  bilateral  technical  ex- 
changes, consider  withdrawing  support 
for  Soviet  membership  in  international 
economic  organizations,  refuse  to 
grant  the  Soviet  Union  most-favored- 
nation  status,  and  possibly  take  other 
measures  until  all  newly  deployed  So- 
viet troops  are  withdrawn  from  the 
Baltic  States,  the  freely  elected  Baltic 
governments  regain  control  of  their 
territory,  and  good  faith  negotiations 
to  resolve  the  issue  of  Baltic  independ- 
ence have  begun. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsorlng 
this  important  measure. 

It  is  appropriate  and  prudent  for  the 
United  States  Senate  to  express  its 
clear  and  unequivocal  condemnation 
for  the  Soviet  military's  action  against 
innocent  civilians  and  for  its  apparent 
attempt  to  extinguish  Baltic  independ- 
ence. 

President  Gorbachev  and  other  So- 
viet officials  should  harbor  no  illusions 
about  the  serious  effect  that  violence 
against  peaceful  demonstrators  will 
have  upon  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

Secretary  Baker  frequently  notes 
that  Saddam  Hussein  repeatedly  mis- 
calculated in  his  actions  during  the 
gulf  crisis. 

Secretarj-  Baker  neglected  to  say 
that  apparent  American  acquiescence 
to  Iraqi  claims  against  Kuwait  may 
have  contributed  to  the  seriousness  of 
Saddam's  miscalculation. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  the  United 
States  fails  to  make  clear  the  potential 
consequences  of  violent  repression  by 
the  Soviet  military.  Soviet  officials 
may  mistakenly  assume  that  ^nolence 
against  the  Baltic  States  can  go  unno- 
ticed in  the  midst  of  the  current  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  too  im- 
portant to  permit  such  a  tragic  mis- 
calculation. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  the  Soviets, 
and  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  to 
make  plain  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  United  States  \news  the  violent 
crackdown. 

The  world  cannot  ignore  the  mdlitarj' 
suppression  of  the  Baltic  peoples" 
peaceful  claim  to  indep»endence. 
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P'or  five  decades,  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  recogrnlze  the  forcible  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  Soviet  Union 

For  50  years,  the  United  States  has 
supported  the  right  of  the  Baltic  States 
to  regain  their  independence 

The  United  States  cannot  abandon 
the  courageous  people  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Elstonia. 

It  18  therefore  appropriate  to  call 
upon  President  Bush  to  suspend  certain 
United  States  economic  benefits  to  the 
Soviet  Union  until  the  Soviet  military 
halts  its  violent  intervention  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

Yesterday  I  called  upon  President 
Gorbachev  to  prevent  further  violence 
and  return  to  a  peaceful  process  of  ne- 
gotiating Baltic  Independence 

Failure  to  do  so  will,  as  this  resolu- 
tion makes  clear,  have  serious  con- 
sequences for  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr  BRADLEY  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  Baltics,  which  is  the  matter  that 
Senate  Resolution  14  concerns. 

Mr  President,  last  month  when 
Eduard  Shevardnadze  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  did  so  In  a  very  dramatic 
statement  before  hi.s  whole  country, 
and  he  did  so  by  saying  that  he  re- 
signed in  large  part  because  he  be- 
lieved. In  his  words,  that  ■dictatorship 
was  gaining  ground"  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  that  have  fol- 
lowed his  resignation,  one  can  only  say 
that  he  knew  things  that  the  rest  of  us 
did  not.  because  in  the  week.s  since  his 
resignation,  the  Soviet  Union  has  mili- 
tarily occupied  the  Baltic  States  for 
the  third  time  in  50  years 

The  Baltic  States— Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  were  illegally  an- 
nexed into  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  result 
of  the  Soviet-Nazi  treaty  of  1939  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized 
that  incorporation,  yet  the  Soviets 
have  continued  to  occupy  those  nations 
for  50  years 

In  February  of  last  year  in  Lithua- 
nia, there  was  an  electlon-the  first 
democratic  election  in  almost  50 
year&  and  a  government  was  elected 
and  took  power  Since  that  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  systematically  at- 
tempted to  repress  or  suppress  the  gov- 
ernments of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

In  the  last  several  weeks,  armored 
personnel  (carriers  have  crossed  Into 
Latvia  Paratroopers  have  landed  in 
Estonia.  And.  over  the  weekend,  there 
were  many  deaths-  many  more  than 
have  thus  far  been  reported— at  the 
hands  of  Soviet  armed  forces 

To  add  Insult  to  bloody  injury,  on  So- 
viet television  on  Sunday  night,  a  Sta 
llnlst  figure-  the  Interior  Minister.  Mr 
Boris  Pugo-went  on  television  to  state 
that  those  who  had  been  killed  In  Lith 
uanla  were  killed  in  self-defense    That 


statement  was  as  offensive  to  the  val- 
ues of  common  decency  we  hold  in  this 
country  as  the  statement  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government  In  years  past  that  the 
massacres  of  students  In  Tiananmen 
Square  did  not  happen.  We  saw  those 
massacres  in  Tiananmen  Square.  And 
last  week  we  saw  on  our  television  sets 
Soviet  military  officers  firing  and  bru- 
tally attacking  unarmed  civilians  in 
the  Baltics. 

I  was  a  member  of  a  Senate  delega- 
tion last  April  that  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and.  in  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev,  that  delegation  con- 
veyed to  him  directly  that  any  use  of 
force  in  the  Baltics  would  have  grave 
consequences  for  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship It  was  not  a  subtlety  It  was  a  di- 
rect statement  of  Mr  Gorbachev  him 
self. 

The  events  of  the  last  2  weeks  add  a 
sense  of  urgency  for  the  Senate  to  act 
Last  Saturday  morning  at  3  am  .  the 
Senate  agreed  to  a  resolution  that  I 
submitted,  a  resolution  which  called 
upon  Mr  Gorbachev  not  to  use  force  In 
the  Baltics.  Today  Senator  Byrd.  Sen- 
ator DoLK.  and  many  other  Senators 
have  introduced  a  resolution  that  calls 
on  the  President  to  immediately  re- 
view all  economic  benefit.s  provided  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  report  to  Congress 
on  whether  those  benefit.s  should  be 
suspended  in  light  of  Soviet  actions  to- 
ward the  Baltic  States,  to  suspend  all 
technical  exchanges  and  consider  op- 
posing Soviet  membership  in  the  IMF 
and  the  World  Bank  and  GATT.  until. 
among  other  things,  good-faith  nego- 
tiations between  the  democratically 
elected  governments  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  self-de- 
termination for  those  states  have  at 
least  begun. 

What  Is  happening  in  the  Senate 
through,  first,  the  resolution  on  Satur 
day  morning  and,  second,  the  resolu- 
tion today  IS  that  the  Senate  is  ex- 
pressing itself  in  increasingly  strong 
tones  about  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  In  Lithuania  and  in  Latvia  and  in 
Estonia. 

Even  as  we  talk,  the  democratically 
elected  government  of  Lithuania  sits  in 
its  parliament  buildings  surrounded  by 
Soviet  military  forces.  Those  legisla- 
tors in  those  parliament  buildings  are 
risking  their  own  lives  to  support 
democratic  principles  that  we  have 
held  dear  and  defined  as  the  essence  of 
America  since  our  founding. 

It  is  Imperative  that  we  take  action 
that  is  even  stronger  than  the  action 
we  took  with  my  resolution  last  Satur- 
day morning,  an  action  that  is  even 
stronger  than  the  action  contemplated 
in  this  resolution,  which  I  hope  will  be 
passed  overwhelmingly  in  the  Senate 
today  That  is  why  I  hope  at  some 
point  in  the  near  future  we  will  also 
consider  a  resolution  that  responds  to 
Soviet  actions  In  the  Baltics,  by  saying 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  may  not 


issue  any  payment  or  insurance  or 
guarantee  financing  exports  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  that  the  Soviet  Union  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  nondlBcrlm- 
inatory  MFN  treatment;  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  not  proceed  with  any 
membership  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
GATT  or  the  IMF;  and  that  we  oppose 
any  waiver  of  restrictions  of  the  Euro- 
pean Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment as  it  pertains  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  for  member- 
ship 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  should  rescind  whatever  additional 
authority  the  President  stated  in  De- 
cember he  would  seek  to  give  the  So- 
viet Union  in  terms  of  increased  agri- 
cultural credit 

Those  are  the  range  of  options  and 
actions  that  I  believe  are  appropriate 
at  this  time  I  believe  these  stepe  must 
be  taken  so  that  we  in  the  Senate, 
after  having  made  a  very  direct  state- 
ment to  President  Gorbachev  hlniself. 
have  acted  upon  what  we  said:  using 
force  In  the  Baltic  would  have  grave 
consequences.  It  is  just  not  possible  to 
pretend  that  a  brutal  repression  in  the 
Baltic  did  not  take  place.  We  have  seen 
this  on  television,  just  as  we  saw  the 
massacre  of  the  students  In  Tiananmen 
Square  Each  should  equally  offend  our 
moral  and  political  principles  and  each 
requires  us  to  take  action. 

So,  when  the  Senate  s  aw;tion  today  Is 
reported,  let  no  one  assume  that  that 
is  the  end.  This  is  a  stronger  resolution 
than  the  resolution  that  passed  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  there  will  be 
stronger  resolutions,  so  the  Soviet 
Union  wiU  understand  that  our  values 
and  our  action  coincide. 

It  would  be  a  sad  irony  if.  as  a  result 
of  Soviet  support  for  freeing  Kuwait, 
we  would  acquiesce  in  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  a  small,  illegally  annexed  coun- 
try, such  as  Estonia.  Latvia,  or  Lithua- 
nia. We  cannot  fail  to  take  action 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

CRISIS  IN  LirHlANlA 

Mr  LIEBERMAN.  Mr  President, 
while  the  world  was  awaiting  the  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  this 
weekend,  hostilities  broke  out  in  the 
Baltic  States.  The  Soviet  Union  sent 
its  Army  to  crush  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia—in some  cases  literally  to  crush  to 
death  Lithuanians  lying  down  in  the 
streets  In  peaceful  protest.  Soviet  sol- 
diers have  killed  14  civilians  so  far.  in- 
cluding a  woman  In  a  wedding  dress 
I^atvia  and  Estonia  will  probably  be 
next 

The  Soviets  apparently  believe  that 
with  the  eyes  of  the  world  riveted  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  they  can  mount  mili- 
tary coupe  in  the  Baltic  States  without 
major  repercussions.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  assuming  that  the  world  com- 
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munlty  can  only  handle  one  crisis  at  a 
time.  This  resolution  will  help  to  show 
them  that  they  are  wrong. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  join  the 
Congress  in  showing  the  Soviets  that 
there  will  be  no  business  as  usual  as 
long  as  repression  continues.  Specifi- 
cally, we  should  suspend  agricultural 
credits  immediately.  Our  a^lcultural 
sale  should  be  restricted  to  the  freely 
elected  governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  are  the  republics  and 
some  of  the  major  cities,  which  are 
now  the  lonely  centers  of  liberty 
among  the  growing  conservative  forces. 

I  also  believe  that  the  President 
should  postpone  his  summit  meeting 
with  President  Gorbachev  until  the 
current  wave  of  repression  stops.  This 
is  no  time  to  meet  with  a  leader  who  is 
either  supporting  military  repression 
or  who  is  incapable  of  preventing  it. 

WTien  the  Baltic  States  courageously 
assumed  their  independence  last 
March,  I  urged  the  administration  to 
grant  official  and  immediate  recogni- 
tion to  the  new  democratic  Baltic  gov- 
ernments. Specifically.  I  favored  up- 
grading the  existing  Baltic  Diplomatic 
missions  in  the  United  States  from  le- 
gations to  fullfledged  embassies  and 
appointing  a  U.S.  ambassador  to  each 
republic.  These  moves  would  be  even 
more  important  today.  They  would  ex- 
press our  solidarity  with  the  Baltic 
peoples  at  a  time  when  they  may  well 
feel  that  they  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  West. 

Unless  we  react  strongly  to  this  wave 
of  repression,  we  will  send  a  sigTial  to 
the  growing  conservative  forces  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  are  indifferent 
not  only  to  the  Baltics'  fate,  but  to  the 
fate  of  glasnosi  and  p)erestroika  in  gen- 
eral. Unless  they  are  put  on  notice  that 
repression  is  unacceptable,  they  will 
continue  to  eat  away  at  the  freely 
elected  governments  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  that  the 
Soviets  are  attempting  to  crush  in  the 
Baltics— the  right  of  small  states  to 
Independence— is  exactly  what  the 
world  community  is  trying  to  ensure  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Fifty-one  years  ago, 
Stalin  invaded  the  Baltic  States  as 
part  of  a  secret  pact  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many, and  the  whole  world  stood  by. 
Today,  we  must  not  stand  by.  We  must 
mount  a  determined  diplomatic  effort 
to  ensure  that  the  repression  of  the 
Baltics  ends. 

The  fate  of  small,  weak  nations  is 
not  a  new  subject.  Many  leaders  have 
spoken  eloquently  about  it,  including 
President  John  Kennedy.  It  was  nearly 
28  years  ago  that  he  delivered  a 
magnlficant  speech  on  this  subject  in 
Dublin: 

No  nation,  large  or  small,  can  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fate  of  others  near  or  far  *  *  *  it 
matters  not  how  small  a  nation  Is  that  seeks 
world  peace  and  freedom  •  *  *  for  the  hum- 
blest nation  of  all  the  world,  "when  clad  in 
the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause.  Is  stronger 
than  all  the  hosts  of  error  " 
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Those  words  ring  as  true  today, 
whether  it  be  in  the  gulf  or  the  Baltics. 

In  another  speech,  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  of  Ms  career.  President  Ken- 
nedy went  to  Berlin  shortly  after  the 
construction  of  the  wall  in  1961  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  a  Berliner.  Today  we 
must  not  allow  the  Berlin  Wall  to  be 
replaced  by  a  wall  around  the  Baltics. 
For  Lithuania  and  the  rest  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  belong  to  the  vision  of  a  free 
Europe  just  as  much  as  the  newly  liber- 
ated peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  fate  of  the  Baltic  was  also  a 
central  element  in  another  famous 
speech  in  which  Winston  Churchill 
mentioned  the  Iron  Curtain  for  the 
first  time,  in  1946.  That  Iron  Curtain 
now  has  fallen  in  Eastern  Europe,  but 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  go  up  again 
around  the  Baltics.  This  curtain,  these 
walls,  must  come  down  if  the  cold  war 
is  to  be  truly  over.  Europe  will  not  be 
entirely  free  until  the  Baltics  have  re- 
covered the  independence  that  was 
taken  from  them. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.' DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  first  of 
all  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Comm.ittee. 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  originating  this  particular  res- 
olution and  commend  the  respective 
leaders,  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  and  minority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  for  their  support  of  this  res- 
olution that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
I  am  delighted,  Mr.  President,  to  be  a 
cosix)nsor  of  this  resolution. 

It  was  just  4  days  ago  that  I  spoke  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  situation  in  the 
Baltic  States.  Since  that  time,  of 
course,  dramatic  events  have  occurred, 
especially  In  Vilnius.  Lithuania.  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev,  as  we  now  know,  has 
either  acted  or  acquiesced  to  military 
action  by  his  military  leaders  in  direct 
contrast.  I  would  note.  Mr.  President, 
to  the  words  which  stand  behind  his 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  I  say  that  regret- 
fully. Mr.  President,  we  Americans  are 
an  optimistic  people  by  nature.  I  think, 
who  prefer  to  deal  in  good  faith  with 
almost  everyone  we  come  in  contact 
with.  Maybe  somewhat  naively  we  aj-e 
ready  to  assume  the  best  of  almost 
every  foreign  leader. 

And  if  we  err.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
judgment  of  others  it  is  because  we  are 
anxious  I  think  to  attribute  rational- 
ity, humanity,  a  dedication  of  progress 
to  others. 

We,  Mr.  President,  try  to  protect  the 
values  that  generally  motivate  Ameri- 
cans into  other  foreign  leaders.  But 
from  time  to  time,  we  are  disappointed 
when  a  leader  who  has  given  the  world 
80  much  to  hope  for  and  so  much  to  be 
hopeful  about  acts  in  a  ruthless  fash- 
ion.  Mr.   President,   there  is  no  other 


conclusion  one  can  draw,  and  make  no 
mistake  about  It,  the  events  and  ac- 
tions in  Lithuania,  and  the  threats 
that  are  occurring  In  Estonia  and  Lat- 
via, what  has  occurred  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  leaders  In  the 
last  several  days  has  been  ruthless. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  has  happened  in  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  past  5  years  is  still 
historic  and  breathtaking  by  any  ac- 
count, but  so  is  the  reversal  of  the  past 
5  days  in  the  Baltic  States.  What  it 
teaches  us  regrettably.  Mr.  President. 
is  to  try  and  rid  ourselves  of  some  of 
our  illusions  and  start  to  follow  events 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  more  hard- 
headed  fashion.  The  transformation  the 
Soviet  Union  must  undergo  was  never 
really  expected  to  be  as  smooth  as 
many  wanted  it.  After  last  Sunday 
when  Soviet  tanks  squashed  unarmed 
civilians  In  Vilnius,  we  learned  how  far 
the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to  travel  on 
the  road  to  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  inane  assertions  that  the  Lithua- 
nians started  it  all.  the  suddenly 
emerging,  as  we  see.  Moscow  stooges 
masquerading  as  "national  salvation 
committees."  the  whole  web.  Mr.  F*resi- 
dent.  of  pitiful  lies  causes  me  to  won- 
der if,  in  fact,  there  has  really  been  the 
fundamental  change  that  we  had  hoped 
for  in  Moscow. 

Four  days  ago.  I  stated  that  the  So- 
viet reform  process  had  reached  a 
crossroads  where  the  room  for  further 
marginal  steps  had  been  exhausted  and 
the  only  remaining  alternatives  would 
be  either  a  bold  step  ahead,  or  restora- 
tion. Mr.  Gorbachev  seems  to  have 
made  his  choice,  at  least  that  Is  what 
it  appears  to  be  today,  and  in  carrying 
it  out.  he  relies  on  the  methods  he 
learned  from  his  former  mentors.  Mr 
Andropov  and  Mr.  Suslov. 

While  in  many  ways,  we  recall  the 
tragic  events  in  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Afghanistan,  one  aspect 
is  certainly  different:  Those  invasions 
were  the  reactions  of  a  Soviet  power 
that  was  still  robust  and  potent  for  the 
time  being.  Today's  Soviet  power  is 
that  of  a  dying  brute,  lashing  out  for 
the  last  time  to  delay  the  inevitable. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  save  the  So- 
viet Union  as  we  know  it.  the  least  of 
all  this  shameful  attack  on  the  Baltic 
nations. 

Lithuania  is  not  alone.  Hungary  was 
alone  in  1956.  The  idea  of  independence 
has  permeated  every  constitutent  re- 
public. Even  the  elected  F*resident  of 
the  Russian  republic.  Boris  Yeltsin,  is 
a  strong  critic  of  the  Invasion,  and  on 
Saturday  rushed  to  Estonia  to  coura- 
geously delare  solidarity  with  the  Bal- 
tic States  and  endorse  their  Independ- 
ence. It  was  held  for  many  years  that 
the  major  ingredient  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism had  been  Russian  nationalism 
One  has  to  ask  the  intriguing  question. 
W^at  would  be  Soviet  power  without 
Russia? 
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The  f8u;t  that  the  dying  Soviet  power 
singled  out  Lithuania  to  create  a 
precedent  to  intimidate  all  other  re- 
publics' Independence  movement  lends 
further  Infamy  to  the  Kremlin  deci- 
sion. First,  the  Baltic  States"  Independ- 
ence was  crushed  barely  50  years  ago  as 
a  result  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact.  This  makes  their  occupation 
even  more  illegitimate  and  outrageous 
than  those  of  other  peoples  under  So- 
viet control,  that  Is  if  we  can  establish 
degrees  of  legitimacy  In  this  matter  at 
all.  Moreover,  no  other  republic  went 
about  regaining  Its  Independence  In  the 
same  disciplined  and  cultured  fashion 
as  did  the  Baltic  nations.  Many  other 
republics  are  ravaged  by  internal  eth- 
nic conflicts,  bloody  rivalries  regard- 
less of  the  problems  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion. But  if  what  happened  In  the  Bal 
tics  in  the  past  few  years  is  a  revolu 
tlon.  then  that  was  the  most  gentle, 
most  civilized,  most  humane,  most  dis- 
ciplined revolution  mankind  has  ever 
known 

Finally.  Mr  President,  there  la  one 
other  aspect  in  this  crisis  where  his- 
tory must  not  repeal  Itself  and  that  is 
our  reaction  to  this  outrage  We  must 
not  allow  the  Hungary-Suez  parallel  of 
1956  to  replay  Itself.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  our  preoccupation  with  the  gulf 
events  has  enterd  Mr  Gorbachev's  cal- 
culations, but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
tries,  or  Is  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
It.  Let  us  provide  him  with  another 
entry:  sanctions  He  has  made  hi.s 
choice,  let  us  make  ours.  Most  of  u.s 
were  ready  to  support  a  reforming  and 
liberalizing  Soviet  Union  to  a  signifi- 
cant extent  We  started  to  provide  gen- 
erous food  credits  and  considered  sev- 
eral other  forma  of  assistance.  We. 
however,  want  to  help  Mr  Gorbachev 
only  In  one  direction,  and  that  ought 
to  be  abundantly  clear,  and  that  Is  for 
ward 

Now  that  he  has  switched  into  re- 
verse, so  shall  we  switch,  in  my  view. 
Into  reverse  with  our  assistance.  No 
American  credits,  no  favors,  to  bail  out 
a  rotting  system  that  reverts  to  its  old 
brutal  self  Those  inspiring,  intelligent. 
courageous  Estonians,  I.Atvian8,  and 
Lithuanians  deserve  no  less  from  us, 
Mr    President 

Again,  Mr  President,  like  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  and  others.  I 
urge  the  overwhelming  adoption  of  this 
resolution  Maybe,  just  maybe.  Mr. 
President,  this  resolution,  while  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  words. 
does  t)e8peak  of  some  actions  I  hope  we 
will  be  prepared  to  take  in  sending  a 
message  t)efore  more  blood  is  shed  and 
before  more  steps  are  taken  that  could 
reverse  the  tremendous  effort  that  the 
Baltic  nations  have  made  in  the  last 
several  years  to  achieve  their  demo 
cratlc  independence. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
be  added  as  a  cosp<insor  to  the  pending 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President, 
although  we  are  understandably  pre- 
occupied with  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  reality  of  events  in 
the  Baltic  Republics.  The  Introduction 
of  paratroops  to  the  region  and  their 
use  of  lethal  force  deeply  concerns  and 
disturbs  us  all. 

We  in  this  body,  and  across  the  coun- 
try, have  a  responsibility  to  raise  our 
voices  in  protest  of  Moscow's  escalat- 
ing efforts  to  strangle  the  people  of  the 
Baltics  Even  though  our  attention  in 
focused  on  the  gulf,  we  must  remind 
President  Gorbachev  that  his  timing 
will  never  be  good  for  this  kind  of  vio- 
lent crackdown  We  are  watching.  Mr 
Gorbachev,  and  we  do  care 

President  Gorbachev  must  be  re- 
minded of  our  deep  desire  that  the 
question  of  Independence  for  the  Baltic 
and  other  republics  be  resolved  by 
peaceful,  negotiated  means. 

The  killings  of  some  14  unarmed  ci- 
vilians, coupled  with  the  seizure  of 
broadcast  and  other  media  facilities, 
and  the  possible  seizure  and  dissolution 
of  the  freely  elected  Baltic  parliaments 
represents  a  serious  escalation  in  the 
level  of  violence,  tension,  and  instabil- 
ity in  the  region 

The  threat  that  President  Gorbachev 
will  impose  direct  Presidential  rule 
over  the  repuhliis  is  real  and  It  is  dis- 
turbing The  whole  series  of  recent 
events  calls  directly  into  question 
Gorbachev  s  commitment  to 

perestroika  and  glasnost.  We  acknowl- 
edge he  hii.s  a  difficult  task 

He  has  secured  enormous  strides  for- 
ward in  opening  up  his  country,  im- 
proving democratization  and  Individual 
liberties.  And.  correctly,  the  United 
States  has  been  supjwrtive  and  encour- 
aging of  these  important  advances. 

However.  Mr  Gorbachev  risks  losing 
all  he  has  gained  if  this  trend  toward 
violent  repression  continues  to  esca- 
late. If  Mr  Gorbachev  takes  too  many 
steps  backward,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  hiin  and  his  country 
to  resume  their  forward  progress 

Mr.  President,  given  events  in  recent 
days  and  weeks,  this  Senator  believes 
It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
seriously  review  its  policies  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  This  review  must  encom- 
pass the  full  range  of  United  States-So- 
viet relations-  diplomatic,  economic, 
political,  arms  control,  and  all  other 
aspects  of  our  relations.  1  urge  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  evaluate  closely  U.S.  in- 


terests in  this  context  as  he  considers 
the  appropriate  response. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that 
President  Bush  consider  postponing  or 
canceling  the  upcoming  summit  meet- 
ing with  President  Gorbachev  in  pro- 
test over  events  in  the  Baltics.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  appropriate.  President 
Bush  should  use  the  opportunity  of  a 
sunimlt  to  express  directly  and  asser- 
tively to  Gorbachev  the  deep  concern 
we  feel  on  this  matter.  The  summit 
would  also  provide  an  important  forum 
for  President  Bush  to  make  clear  to 
Gorbachev  the  consequences  that  con- 
tinued violence  has  for  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  difficult 
times  for  us  all.  We  are  anxious  and  un- 
easy about  the  standoff  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  we  cannot  permit  our  pre- 
occupation with  the  gulf  to  blind  us  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially 
now.  to  events  in  the  Baltics.  We  are 
clearly  at  a  turning  point  in  the  Middle 
East  and  we  may  well  be  approaching  a 
moment  of  Important  decision  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  sis  well. 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr  President,  the  So- 
viet tanks  that  are  today  brutally  de- 
fining the  limits  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika  in  the  Baltic  States,  may 
ultimately  crush  beneath  their  treads 
humanity's  aspirations  for  a  new  world 
order  based  on  respect  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  nations  and  the  rights  of 
man.  Indeed,  progress  toward  a  world 
of  free.  Independent  nations  at  peace 
with  one  another  may  be  more  signifi- 
cantly reversed  by  the  Kremlin's  cruel 
repression  of  Lithuania  than  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  aggression  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

Even  in  the  headiest  days  of  liberal- 
ization in  the  Soviet  Union  and  libera- 
tion in  Eastern  Europe,  one  could  al- 
ways sense  the  Kremlin's  apprehension 
over  the  dynamics  unleashed  by  Soviet 
reform  policies  Yet.  with  each  new  ad- 
vance of  freedom  within  what  once  was 
called  the  Soviet  Empire,  the  West  had 
increasingly  come  to  expect  Moscow's 
toleration  of  rising  nationalism  and  po- 
litical Instability  as  the  inevitable 
early  consequences  of  refoim  and  mod- 
ernization. We  had  come  to  hope  that 
an  enlightened  Soviet  leadership  would 
endure  the  changes  necessary  to  resus- 
( itate  their  society  and  to  become  a  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  international 
community  I  fear  that  we  may  have 
let  our  hopes  confound  the  lessons  of 
experience. 

In  the  historical  drama  now  unfold- 
ing in  Lithuania  there  are  enough  par- 
allels to  historical  Soviet  aggression  to 
discourage  even  the  most  determined 
optimist.  In  1956.  the  Soviets  exploited 
the  world's  preoccupation  with  the 
Suez  crisis  to  use  the  occasion  to  begin 
their  bloody  suppression  of  Hungarian 
freedom.  In  1968.  Vietnam  absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  West,  while  Soviet 
tanks  rolled  into  Prague  to  make  plain 
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Moscow's  contempt  for  even  limited 
political  reform  within  its  empire. 

Now,  as  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  or  what- 
ever authority  presently  governs  the 
Soviet  Union,  commands  Lithuania's 
submission  to  Soviet  central  authority, 
"old  thinking"  appears  to  be  ascendant 
in  Kremlin  councils.  To  rationalize 
their  tyranny,  the  Soviets  present  a  fa- 
miliar face  to  the  West.  Dour  Kremlin 
ministers  excuse  their  actions  with 
time  worn,  specious  arguments  aind 
despicable  calumny.  To  restore  order; 
in  fraternal  solidarity  with  the  Lithua- 
nian people;  an  effort  to  protect  public 
safety— these  are  the  lies  upon  which 
Soviet  tyranny  is  again  supported. 

With  14  dead  and  counting  in  the 
siege  of  Vilnius,  Gorbachev  claims  he 
is  innocent  of  directing  this  crime.  His 
protestations  would  ring  truer  were  he 
to  respond  to  the  tragedy  with  any- 
thing other  than  criticism  for  the  lead- 
ers of  Lithuania's  democratically 
elected  government.  Let  him  make 
clear  his  innocence  by  putting  an  end 
to  this  carnage  and  this  tyranny  now. 
Let  him  make  clear  his  commitment  to 
glasnost  and  perestroika  by  recogniz- 
ing the  Baltic  States'  right  to  self-de- 
termination. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to 
make  clear  to  the  Soviets  what  they 
have  risked  in  their  resort  to  familiar 
practices  of  violent  repression.  The  So- 
viet Union's  status  as  a  responsible 
member  of  the  international  commu- 
nity; the  prospects  for  Soviet  economic 
modernization;  the  termination  of  cold 
war  hostilities — all  are  risked  by  this 
reckless  return  to  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  the  demise  of 
"new  thinking"  In  the  Soviet  Union 
should  chill  the  sunny  optimism  of  ad- 
vocates for  a  build  down  of  American 
defenses.  The  United  States  can  ill  af- 
ford to  rely  on  Soviet  promises  of 
nonaggression  while  the  resort  to  force 
in  the  Baltics  is  blamed  on  the  politi- 
cal ascendancy  of  the  Soviet  military. 

Like  the  leaders  of  Russia's  former 
colonies  in  Eastern  Europe,  like  some 
Russian  leaders,  and  like  the  brave 
citizens  of  the  Baltic  States  them- 
selves, the  United  States  must  be  out- 
spoken in  our  condemnation  of  the  at- 
tack on  Lithuania.  President  Bush  has 
firmly  denounced  Moscow's  actions. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  emphatically  state 
the  costs  that  the  Soviets  will  incur  by 
continuing  this  aggression. 

The  disbursement  of  SI  billion  in  ag- 
ricultural commodity  credit  guaran- 
tees should  be  halted,  especially  in 
light  of  Moscow's  threat  to  withhold 
US  grain  from  areas  that  did  not  co- 
operate with  the  Kremlin.  Neither 
should  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  cov- 
erage and  credit  guarantees,  nor  U.S. 
assistance  in  securing  associate  mem- 
bership status  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  be 
provided  the  Soviets  until  they  cease 
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using    force    to    impose    their    control 
over  the  Baltics. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  also  make 
clear  to  the  Kremlin  leaders  that  our 
trust  in  their  good  faith  is  so  seriously 
undermined  by  their  aggression  in  the 
Baltics  that  we  cannot  consider  jeop- 
ardizing Western  security  by  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  strategic 
Soviet  energy  sector  or  liberalizing 
technology  transfers.  Of  course,  a  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Treaty  would  be 
a  certain  casualty  to  a  sustained  So- 
viet attack  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  United  States  should  not  re- 
strain our  oppKjsition  to  that  attack 
out  of  desire  for  Soviet  cooperation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  We  should  not 
expect  Lithuania  to  forbear  claiming 
her  freedom  until  we  restore  freedom 
to  Kuwait.  Lithuania  should  not  care  if 
her  declaration  of  independence  is  con- 
sidered impolitic  or  inopportune  by  the 
governments  of  other  nations.  Lithua- 
nia need  not  schedule  the  restoration 
of  her  freedom  to  serve  the  political, 
diplomatic  or  security  purposes  of 
other  nations.  Why  should  she? 

If  the  United  States  had  been  occu- 
pied by  a  foreign  power  for  50  years 
would  we  be  restrained  in  our  efforts  to 
regain  our  sovereignty?  Would  we  defer 
to  the  objections  of  other  nations  or  of 
the  occupying  power  once  we  had  rec- 
ognized our  opportunity  to  be  free?  No. 
Americans  would  seize  that  oppor- 
tunity the  moment  we  glimpsed  it,  and 
no  counsel  for  patience,  no  argument 
for  caution,  no  dire  warning,  no  power 
on  earth  would  deter  us. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  commend 
Lithunlans  for  the  courage  they  have 
shown.  Let  us  pray  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  this  aggression.  Freedom  is 
for  the  brave.  Let  brave  Lithuania  have 
hers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  B'i'RD  in  offer- 
ing this  resolution. 

I  suspect  that  I  speak  for  both  of  us 
in  saying;  I  wish  we  could  do  more  than 
this  resolution — I  know  he  has  been 
working  hard  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
to  produce  a  resolution  that  would 
exert  even  more  directly  the  economic 
leverage  that  we  have  over  Moscow.  I 
commend  him  for  his  efTorts. 

But  Senator  B'yRD  and  I  share  this 
view;  We  must  do  something,  now. 

We  must  let  the  Soviet  Union  know, 
now.  that  the  Congress  will  not  toler- 
ate an  old  order  reaction  in  the  Bal- 
tics— even  while  our  main  attention  is 
focused  on  a  new  order  test  of  resolve 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  will  not  tolerate  unknown  and 
unnamed  Kremlin  apparat  implement- 
ing a  neo-Stalinist  crackdown  in  the 
Baltics — while  we  practice  business  as 
usual  with  Gorbachev  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  in  launching  ite  crack- 
down in  the  Baltics.  I'm  sure  the  Krem- 


lin has  banked  on  the  fact  that  all  eyes 
are  focused  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  I'm 
sure  the  Kremlin  has  reasoned  that— 
with  80  much  on  the  line  in  the  gulf— 
we  will  not  be  inclined  to  rock  the  boat 
in  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

Mr.  President,  let  no  one  misread 
where  America  stands,  either  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  in  the  Baltics. 

There  may  be  a  line  in  the  sand  in 
Saudi  Arabia — but  there  is  no  line 
which  divides  the  principles  at  issue  in 
the  gulf,  and  in  the  Baltics.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  line  of  reasoning,  or  prin- 
ciple, which  brings  them  together. 

For  what  is  on  the  line  in  the  gulf  is 
whether  America  will  tolerate  the  bru- 
tal repression  by  a  powerful  and  ruth- 
less nation  against  a  small  and  defense- 
less neighbor. 

And  what  is  on  the  line  in  the  Baltics 
is.  on  the  bottom  line,  exactly  the 
same  thing. 

Explicitly  and  implicitly,  we  have 
struck  a  deal  with  Moscow. 

We  have  agreed  to  a  new  structure  of 
United  States-So\iet  relations  not  be- 
cause we  think  Gorbachev  is  a  great 
guy.  but  because  we  have  perceived— 
and  have  been  led  to  believe — that 
there  is  a  new  character  to  Soviet  poli- 
cies, at  home  and  abroad.  Those  new 
relations  serve  American  interests,  and 
the  interests  of  international  stability 
and  peace.  We  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  power  structure — not 
out  of  some  new-bom  altruism,  but  the 
same  old  self-interest  that  guides  all 
nations — has  come  to  understand  that 
it  cannot  prosper,  or  perhaps  even  sur- 
vive, by  pursuing  the  old  order.  Stalin- 
ist style  of  politics  and  policies. 

Our  fundamental  commitment  is  not 
to  Gorbachev— but  to  the  reformist 
policies  he  has  been  espousing  and  im- 
plementing. 

If  he  turns  his  back  on  those  poli- 
cies—the deal  is  olT.  That  is  the  simple 
and  strong  message  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  FYesident  Gorbachev 
cannot  construct  a  bubble  around  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltics,  and— in- 
side that  bubble — cannot  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  era  of  Stalin;  and  some- 
how think  that  will  not  affect  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  It  won't  work 
in  the  Baltics.  It  will  not  wash  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  we  send 
that  message,  strong  and  clear,  to  Mos- 
cow— by  passing  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  indicated  in  Decem- 
ber we  ought  to  review  what  we  are 
doing  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
their  actions,  or  at  that  point  not  ac- 
tions but  threats  and  more  recently  ac- 
tions with  15  Lithuanians  killed.  I  have 
said  that  we  should  suspend  export 
credits.  That  is  not  the  universal  posi- 
tion in  the  State  of  Kansas  which  ex- 
ports a  lot  of  grain.  But  as  I  said  be- 
fore, farmers  are  not  blood  merchants 
and  farmers  understand  human  rights 
and  human  rights  abuses  and  they  un- 
derstand that  hopefully  this  signal  will 
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correct  some  of  these  problems  If  Mr 
Gorbachev  did  not  know  and  If  he  now 
takes  action  to  find  out  who  per- 
petrated the  acta  of  bruUllty  and  does 
not  attempt  to  destroy  democracy, 
then  we  will  have  made  some  progress 

Whether  or  not  this  resolution  will 
have  a  direct  Impact,  no  one  knows 
But  at  least  It  Is  a  strong  bipartisan 
statement  from  the  Senate  which  I  be- 
lieve win  have  an  Impact 

It  Is  Important  that  our  friends  and 
our  allies  and  others  who  have  offered 
credits  and  trade  and  other  benefits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  do  the  same  as  we  do 
Otherwise,  our  producers  are  (joint?  t<> 
lose  and  their  producers  are  goint?  to 
ga.in  I  think  that  Is  the  one  area  that 
does  properly  concern  American  pro 
ducers. 

But  morally  we  are  on  the  right  side, 
and  I  hope  that  our  allies  and  the  oth- 
ers will  follow  us  in  at  least  reviewing 
their  credits  and.  if  necessary,  suspend- 
ing credits  until  such  time  as  the  ac- 
tions taken  In  this  resolution  have 
been  complied  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ma 
Jorlty  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  restate  what  I  have  said 
on  this  Senate  floor  on  previous  occa- 
sions during  the  past  few  days 

The  consequences  of  the  course  of  ac- 
tion now  being  pursued  by  the  Soviet 
leadership  are  grave  as  they  affect 
United  States-Soviet  relations  From 
time  to  time,  those  who  are  so  affected 
by  changes  in  US.  policy  contend  that 
they  were  not  aware  in  advance  of 
what  those  consequences  would  be. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  debate 
and  discussion,  for  example,  about  the 
events  immediately  preceding  Iraq's 
Invasion  of  Kuwait  and  whether  or  not 
that  had  any  effect  upon  the  invasion, 
the  debate  in  the  Senate,  the  position 
taken  by  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  that  debate  on  sanctions  just 
prior  to  the  invasion,  and  the  now  fa- 
mous and  controversial  meeting  be- 
tween the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Iraq  and  Saddam  Hussein  between 
the  time  of  that  debate  and  the  inva- 
sion. 

Whatever  occurred  there,  this  resolu- 
tion following  the  one  last  week  ought 
to  make  absolutely  clear,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  misinterpretation  by  the 
Soviet  leadership,  that  pursuing  the 
current  course  of  crackdown  and  re- 
pression In  the  Baltic  States  will  have 
great  consequences.  No  one  will  later 
be  able  to  argue  they  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  consequences  were. 
That  is  one  reason  and  Important  rea- 
son for  this  resolution  Another  Is.  of 
course,  the  reaffirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  believe,  by  which  we 
live,  and  which  we  advocate  through- 
out the  world. 

So.  Mr  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  our  colleagues  1  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations       Committee.        Senator 


B^Tll'.  for  his  leadership  in  this  effort, 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader 

Mr  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Daschle  and  Dixon 
be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BRYAN)  Without  objection,  that  will  be 
the  order 

It  appears  to  the  Chair  that  there  are 
no  further  Senators  seeking  recogni- 
tion 

Mr  MITCHELL  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Akaka  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  the  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  14 >  was  aigreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S   RES   U 

Whereas  on  .January  7.  the  Soviet  Defense 
Ministry  announced  the  deployment  of  add! 
tional   iroope  U)  the  republics  of  Lithuania. 
Ijitvla.  K8U:)nia.  Armenia.  Georrla.  Moldova 
(formerly  Moldavia)  and  the  L'kralne. 

Whereaa  President  ("lortjaehev  has  threat- 
ened U-'  impose  dlreil  presidential  rule"  on 
Lithuania  in  place  of  the  democratically 
elected  Government  of  Lithuania 

Whereas  the  peaceful  resistance  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  has  been  met  with  brutal 
and  violent  actions  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces 

Whereas  on  January  II.  more  than  a  dozen 
people  were  killed  and  over  one  hundred  in- 
jured when  Soviet  troops  stormed  and  U)ok 
control  of  the  Lithuanian  FU'public  s  radio 
and  television  station  effectively  cutting  off 
the  Lithuanian  Government  s  chief  means  of 
communication  with  the  Lithuanian  people 

Whereas  the  United  Stat<?»  has  never  rec 
ognized  the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania. 
I^atvia.  and  Estonia  Into  the  Soviet  Union 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  communicated  to  President 
Gort>achev  that  the  use  of  force  In  the  Baltic 
States  could  seriously  jeopardize  United 
States-Soviet  relations   Now.  therefore,  to  it 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
that. 

Section  1  The  President  should  (1) 
immedlaely  review  all  economic  benefits 
provided  by  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  (11)  expeditiously  report 
to  the  Congress  on  whether  those  twneflts 
should  be  suspended  in  light  of  Soviet  ac 
lions  in  the  Baltic  States,  iliii  immediately 
suspend  all  ongoing  technical  exchanges,  (ivi 
consider  withdrawing  United  States  support 
for  Soviet  membership  in  the  IMF.  World 
Bank  or  GATT.  and  (vi  not  proceed  with  the 
provision  of  MKN  trade  treatment  until  the 
following  events  have  occurred 

I  a)  Soviet  troops  refrain  from  obstructing 
the    functioning   of   the   democratic   govern 
menta  of  Lithuania.  l.Atvla.  and  Estonia: 

(bi  The  trixjpe  that  were  deployed  follow 
Ing  the  .January  7  announcement  by  the  So 
Viet  Defense  Ministry  are  withdrawn. 

(c)  Soviet  authorities  cease  their  inter- 
ference with  the  telecommunications,  print, 
and  other  media  in  these  states 

(d)  Good  faith  negotiations  between  the 
democratically  elected  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 


resuiratlon  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  states 
have  begun. 

ie>  Concrete  assurances  are  received  from 
President  Gorbachev  that  grain  purch*»ed 
with  United  States  crediU  will  not  be  used 
to  coerce  the  Baltic  States,  or  any  republic 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  sign  the  Union  Trea- 
ty 

SEC  2  The  United  States  should  consult 
with  and  encourage  our  allies  to  follow  a  pol- 
icy similar  to  that  outlined  In  section  1 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  IX)LE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BALTIC  CRISIS 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President,  on 
May  11.  1940.  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  announced  that  Hitler  had  in- 
vaded France— a  small  item  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  noted  that  Red  army 
troops  had  marched  into  the  independ- 
ent Baltic  States 

Today,  while  the  workls  atten^len  ie 
turned  to  the  crisis  in  Iraq,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  cynically  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  crack  down  on  Lithua- 
nia. This  action  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  cold  war— of  a  So- 
viet Union  which  crushed  Hungary 
while  the  United  States  and  the  West 
were  preoccupied  with  the  Suez  Canal 
crisis— -of  a  Soviet  Union  which  snuffed 
out  the  Prague  spring  while  the  United 
States  was  consumed  with  the  Vietnam 
conflict 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  excuse  that  he  did  not 
order  the  military  action  of  the  week- 
end If  this  is  so.  we  have  to  ask  why  he 
sent  troops  there  in  the  first  place.  We 
have  to  ask  why  he  has  not  yet  con- 
demned the  action.  We  have  to  ask  why 
he  has  not  taken  immediate  steps  to 
withdraw  his  troops  and  why  they  have 
taken  over  yet  another  Lithuanian 
Government  building 

Mr.  President,  regrettably  we  also 
have  to  ask  why  It  has  taken  the  ad- 
ministration so  long  to  react  to 
Gorbachev's  growing  hardline  position 
with  re8p>ect  to  the  Baltics  I  am  en- 
couraged, however,  that  the  President 
IS  rinally  speaking  out  forcefully 

I  understand  the  President  is  recon- 
sidering the  summit  Several  days  ago. 
I  wrote  to  President  Bush  to  postpone 
the  summit  and  to  advise  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev that  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions will  not  proceed  on  a  business-as- 
usual  course 

The  Helsinki  Commission,  which  I 
cochair  with  Congressman  Steny 
HoYER.  has  written  to  the  President 
asking  that  he  take  immediate  steps  to 
repeal  the  ill-timed  partial  waiver  of 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment.  I  also 
believe  that  we  should  cancel  the  ex- 
tension of  any  commercial  and  com- 
modity credits.  On  January  9.  the  So- 
viet Union  began  drawing  on  our  agri- 
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cultural  credits  by  placing  orders  of 
$800  million  for  soybeans  and  com. 

I  call  on  the  President  to  imme- 
diately revoke  these  credits  and  to  let 
Mr.  Gorbachev  know  loudly  and  clearly 
that  there  will  be  no  Improvement  in 
our  economic  relations  while  he  is  fla- 
grantly violating  the  human  rights  of 
his  own  people. 

The  Helsinki  Commission  has  also 
recommended  to  the  President  that  a 
high  level,  bipartisan  mission  from 
both  the  executive  and  congressional 
branches  be  immediately  dispatched  to 
the  Baltics  to  assure  them  of  our  sup- 
.port. 

Further,  we  are  urging  the  President 
to  instruct  our  United  States  delega- 
tions to  raise  this  issue  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  [CSCE]  cujrrently 
being  held  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and 
Valletta,  Malta.  CSCE  mechanisms  de- 
signed to  create  dialogs  on  unusual 
military  and  human  rights  activities 
should  be  activated  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gorbachev  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  prize 
for  his  leadership  in  reversing  the  cold 
war  and  setting  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy In  motion  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  It  is  ironic,  however, 
that  while  he  has  allowed  the  peoples 
of  Elastern  Europe  to  find  their  own 
way  back  to  democracy  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  let  the  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States 
do  the  same. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
stop  paying  lip  service  to  our  policy  on 
nonrecogrnition  and  take  a  principled 
stand  with  respect  to  the  Baltics.  Lith- 
uania, which  held  the  first  free  and 
multiparty  elections  under  Soviet 
power,  moved  quickly  in  March  1990  to 
declare  the  Independence  of  its  coun- 
try. Mistakenly,  as  it  turned  out  and. 
In  my  view,  to  the  shame  of  the  West, 
the  Lithuanians  believed  that  their  ac- 
tion would  be  followed  by  support  and 
recognition  from  at  least  the  United 
States.  Before  any  more  blood  is  shed, 
now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  recognize,  at  long  last,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Baltics. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AKAKA).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


THE  KILLING  OF  U.S.  SOLDIERS  IN 
EL  SALVADOR  UNDERLINES  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  BRINGING  AN 
END  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  NOT 
CONTINUING  IT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while  I  de- 
plore the  tragic  deaths  of  three  United 
States  servicemen  in  El  Salvador,  with 
the  reported  evidence  that  two  of  the 
deaths  were  murders  and  were  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate  wounds  to  the  head 
by  FMLN  guerrillas,  I  also  believe  that 
the  incident  underlines  that  we  must 
continue  to  follow  the  policy  that  the 
Congress  overwhelmingly  approved  last 
fall  and  work  for  an  end  to  the  civil 
war.  We  must  not  let  this  horrible  act 
deter  us  from  supporting  the  peace 
process  and  from  working  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  political  and  social 
justice  system  in  El  Salvador. 

Indications  are  that  the  administra- 
tion, fueled  by  this  incident  as  well  as 
by  recent  FMLN  military  activity,  is 
preparing  to  formally  call  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  military  assistance 
that  was  withheld  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional action  a  few  months  ago. 
The  release  of  these  funds  will  not.  I 
believe,  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  Like- 
wise, to  the  FMLN.  I  say  that  their  re- 
cent actions,  especially  the  heinous 
crime  committed  by  their  fighters,  has 
damaged  their  own  cause  and  certainly 
damaged  the  chances  for  peace.  The 
FMLN  should  demonstrate  its  commit- 
ment to  peace  by  bringing  to  justice 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  were 
involved  in  the  murder  of  the  American 
soldiers. 

This  terrible  deed  has  overshadowed 
the  fact  that  the  peace  talks  are  con- 
tinuing in  Mexico  City  under  U.N. 
auspisces.  Providing  the  rest  of  the 
military  aid  will  undermine  the  peace 
process  and  send  the  wrong  signal  to 
the  Salvadoran  military.  It  will  undo 
the  support  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  given  to  those  in  El  Salvador  who 
want  to  bring  real  peace  and  justice  to 
the  Salvadoran  people. 

In  the  face  of  this  crime.  I  am  dis- 
tressed also  by  the  setback  in  the  Jes- 
uit case  given  the  resignation  of  the 
two  principal  prosecuters  because  of  in- 
terference from  the  Attorney  General's 
office.  We  surely  should  not  be  releas- 
ing the  funds  in  light  of  the  problems 
that  still  persist  in  the  resolution  of 
the  case  of  the  murders  of  the  priests. 

The  recent  fighting  and  the  tra^c 
killing  of  the  American  soldiers  should 
serve  to  invigorate  our  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  process  which  will  end  the 
bloody  civil  war.  The  military  aid  in 
question  should  not  be  restored. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  infonn  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.132d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 


On  Sunday,  Parade  magazine  fea- 
tured an  ABC  television  movie,  "Held 
Hostage;  The  Sis  and  Jerry  Levin 
Story."  Michael  Ryan  writes  of  the 
Levins'  remarkable  courag-e.  Of  their 
conunltment  to  communication  and 
mutual  understanding.  Of  their  com- 
mitment to  bringing  the  other  hos- 
tages home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  "Lest  We  Forget,  " 
from  the  above  mentioned  article,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Parade  Magazine.  Jan.  13.  1991) 
Lest  We  Forget 
The  joy  that  Americans  felt  when  Jerry 
Levin  escaped  from  captivity  was  repeated 
last  year,  when  tao8t««e8  Pmzik  Reed  and 
Robert  Polhill  were  freed  after  years  of  im- 
prisonment in  Lebanon.  But  for  »lx  Amer- 
ican families— as  well  as  for  families  Id  In- 
land. Italy  and  Germany — the  a^ny  of  walt^ 
ing  still  goes  on.  These  are  the  Americans 
still  being  held  as  hostages  in  Lebanon: 

TKRRY  ANDERSON 

On  Msirch  16.  1965.  the  Associated  Press  bu- 
reau chief  In  Beirut  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Islamic  Jihad,  a  radical  group  that  threat- 
ened to  keep  him  until  some  Arabs  imprls- 
oned  for  terrorism  in  Kuwait  were  released. 
They  recently  made  new  demands.  Anderson, 
now  43.  has  been  held  prisoner  longer  than 
any  other  Westerner,  despite  vlgorovis  public 
efforts  by  his  sister,  Peggy  Say,  and  several 
journalists'  groups. 

THOMAS  SLTTIiaiLAND 

The  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  was  taken  on  June  9. 

1966.  while  driving  from  the  Beirut  airport  to 
the  university  Sutherland.  59.  was  bom  In 
Scotland  but  lived  with  his  family  In  Fort 
Collins.  Colo.  He  reportedly  is  being  held 
with  Anderson 

JOSEPH  CTCIPPIO 

An  accountant  from  Pennsylvania. 
Cicipplo,  now  60,  was  the  acting  comptroller 
of  the  American  University  of  Beirut  when 
kidnapped  from  his  campus  apartment  on 
Sept.  12.  1966.  The  stress  of  his  captivity  has 
hung  heavily  on  his  family:  Last  fall. 
Cicipplo's  35-year-old  son — who  had  made 
public  pleas  for  his  father's  freedom — suc- 
cumbed to  a  sudden  heart  attack. 

EDWARD  TRACT 

T^e  SS-year-old  book  salesman  and  chil- 
dren's book  author  from  Vermont  was  ab- 
ducted Oct  21,  1966.  The  Revolutionary  Jus- 
tice Organisation — one  of  many  groups  re- 
sponsible for  hostage-takings  in  Beirut^ 
claims  to  be  holding  him. 

ALANN  8TEKN 

Now  51,  this  journalism  professor  at  Beirut 
University  College  was  kidnapped  Jan.  24. 

1967.  by  the  Islamic  Jihad  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine.  Captivity  did  not  break  his 
spirit,  at  least  at  first.  He  made  an  escape 
attempt  that  almost  succeeded — then  local 
residents  turned  him  In  to  his  kidnappers. 

JESSB  TURNER 

The  43-year-old  mathematician  from  Bel- 
rut  University  College  was  taken  on  the 
same  day  as  Steen.  They  repo:rtedly  are  held 
together.  His  3-year-old  daughter.  Joanne. 
lives  with  Turner's  wife  at  his  mother's 
home  in  Boise,  Idaho.  She  has  never  seen  her 
father — although  he  may  have  seen  her  last 
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October    at    a    children's    party    which    was 
videotaped  and  broadcast  In  Lebanon. 


MESSAGES  P^ROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  1:16  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  pursuant  to  the  provl 
sions  of  section  4  of  Public  Law  100-49-1, 
the  Speaker  appfiints  Mr  Alexander  to 
the  US  Alternative  P'uels  Councils  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  and  the  minority 
leader  appoints  Mr.  Lewis  of  California 
to  the  aforesaid  Council. 


INTRODUCTION  OP^  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated 

By    Mr     FORD    (for    himself    and    Mr 

BlNOA.M.\NI 

S  220  A  bill  U.1  establish  a  research  and 
dernonsiratlon  proifram  to  promote  coflrlnK 
of  natural  teas  and  coal  In  certain  boilers  and 
to  provide  Federal  funding  to  carry  out  the 
prosram,  U)  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

By   Mr    GLENN   (for   himself  and   Mr 
McCain) 

8  221  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  authorize  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  outride  the  United  States 
under  arduous  (ondlllons  pursuant  to  an  as- 
Blunment  or  duty  detail  as  a  part  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  Uj  partu  ipat-e  In  a  saving 
program  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
assiirned  for  permanent  duly  outside  the 
United  States,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr   GRAMM  (for  himself.  Mr  THUR- 
MOND, and  Mr    BKNT8KNI 

S  222  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  make  icrants  (In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense*  for  the 
establishment  of  research  centers  at  qualify- 
ing medical  schools  to  carry  out  medical  re- 
search In  areas  of  Interest  to  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr   McCONNELL 

S  223.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  eitend  eligibility  for  relm 
bursement  for  meal  supplements  for  children 
In  aflerschool  care,  and  for  other  purp<38e8, 
to  the  Committee  on  ljilM>r  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  modify  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  private  organization  pro 
vldlng  nonresidential  day  care  services  Is 
considered  an  institution  under  the  child 
care  food  program,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Labtir  and  Human  Re- 
sources 

By  Mr  WARNER 

S  226  A  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  County 
Battlefields  Memorial  National  Military 
Park,  VA,  to  the  Committ4>e  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

By  Mr    INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr 

AKAKAI 

S.  226.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  National   Academies  of  Prac- 
tice, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S  227  A  bill  U>  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  U)  establish  a 
scholarship  pnjgram  to  enable  professional 
nurses  to  obtain  advanced  degrees  in  profes- 
sions related  U)  the  practice  of  nursing,  and 
for  other  purposes  to  the  Commltt.ee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Rj-sources 
By  Mr  GRAMM 

S  J  Res  41  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
F'^deral  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr 
Kerry.  Mr  DeConcini.  and  Mr  Wal- 
lop i: 

S  J     Res    42    Joint    resolution   expressing 
the  support  of  the  United  States  for  the  inde 
pendence  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr  THURMOND 

S  ,1  Res  43  .Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  lYesldenl  to  designate  May 
1991  as  National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  uponi.  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  HYRD  ifor  himself.  Mr  Mitch 
ELL,  Mr  Doi.K,  Mr  D<iDti.  Mr  Bhad 
LEY.  Mr  LlOAK.  Mr  Simon.  Mr  RlE- 
CLE.  Mr  NiCKl.K.H.  Mr  Heij>Ih.  Mr 
D'Amato.  Ms  MiKi  L.sKi.  Mr  DeCon- 
cini, Mr  Graham.  Mr  I.aitenbero. 
Mr  INOLYE.  Mr  Bryan.  Mr  John- 
ston. Mr  Lkvin.  Mr  MnYNlHAN.  Mr 
SMrrH.  Mr  McCain.  Mr  Rcdman.  Mr 
Kasten,  Mr  CdNRAli  Mr  R<k'KK 
feller,  Mr  Warner,  Mr  Exi^'N.  Mr 
EHiMENlci.  Mr  Harkin.  Mr  Mack.  Mr 
McRKowsKi.  Mr  Coats.  Mr  Specter 
Mr  Da.schle.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr  Sar 
BANfUi.  Mr  WiKTH.  Mr  G<>RE.  Mr 
Kohl.  Mr  BRtJMX,  Mr  Reid.  Mr 
Kerry.    Mr     Robb.    Mr     Cohen.    Mr 

LlKBER.MAN.      Mr       MET7.ENBAIM.      Mr 

DiRfLNHKROER.  and  Mr  Akakai 
S  Res  14  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  I'resulent  should  re 
view  economic  benefits  provided  to  the  So 
Viet  Union  In  light  of  the  crisis  in  the  Baltic 
States;  considered  and  agreed  to 

By  Mr    HARKIN  ifor  himself.  Mr    Hat 
KiEi.D.  Mr    W'ihth.  Mr    Kennedy,  and 

Mr    WEI.LSTfiNE): 

S.  Con    Res    1    Concurrent   resolution  ex 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
policy  on  underground  nuclear  explosions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr     FORD    (for    himself  and 

Mr.  BINGAMAN): 

S  220  A  bill  to  establish  a  research 
and  demonstration  program  to  promote 
coflring  of  natural  gas  and  coal  in  cer- 
tain boilers  and  to  provide  Federal 
funding  to  carry  out  the  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources 

COEIRINC,  PROMOTION   AtT 

Mr.  FO'^D.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  BINGAMAn  and  myself.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Coflring  Pro- 


motion Act  of  1991.  legislation  which  I 
believe  will  make  a  major  contribution 
toward  alleviating  an  important  envi- 
ronmental concern  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  jobs  of  coal  miners 
In  my  State  and  elsewhere  in  the  coal 
fields. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  estab- 
lishing a  meaningful  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  promote  the  si- 
multaneous combustion,  or  coflring.  of 
two  of  our  country's  greatest  fuel  re- 
sources  -coal  and  natural  gas. 

Although  some  coflring  research  has 
taken  place  as  part  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  clean  coal  technology  pro- 
gram, a  much  more  focused  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  Government  and 
the  private  sector  as  early  as  possible. 
It  is  time  to  step  up  the  research  and 
provide  the  incentives  to  get  this  tech- 
nology into  the  market  place. 

Mr  President,  coflring  is  a  modest 
portion  of  the  current  DOE  clean  coal 
technology  program.  In  fact,  five 
projects  have  been  selected  for  DOE 
funding,  one  each  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 
and  three  in  Illinois,  to  test  various 
methods  of  coflring  natural  gas  with 
coal  in  different  types  of  utility  boil- 
ers This  technology  combines  the 
clean  burning  characteristics  of  natu- 
ral gas  with  the  attractive  economics 
of  existing  base  load  coal  powerplants. 
For  certain  typ)e8  of  boilers,  combined 
coal-natural  gas  technologies  may  be 
the  only  practical  method  of  achieving 
substantial  sulfur  dioxide  [SO;]  and  ni- 
trogen oxide  (NO.)  reductions. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  expand  and 
emphasize  this  program.  This  legisla- 
tion will  accomplish  this  result. 

Without  being  too  technical,  the 
coflring  of  natural  gas  with  coal  can  be 
divided  into  three  separate  categories: 
First,  basic  coflring;  second,  natural 
gas  reburn.  and  third,  rebum  with  sor- 
bent  injection.  I^t  me  briefly  describe 
each  technology  and  its  benefits. 

First,  simple  coflring  of  natural  gas 
with  coal  involves  the  injection  of  gas 
into  the  boiler  to  provide  a  fraction  of 
its  total  heat  input.  Originally,  it  was 
thought  that  this  technique  would  re- 
duce the  amount  of  SO:  and  NO,  emis- 
sions In  the  same  proportion  that  gas 
was  used  In  the  boiler.  However,  recent 
experience  with  Duquesne  Light  Co.s 
Cheswick  power  station  in  Pennsylva- 
nia found  that  even  greater  than  pro- 
portional reductions  of  SO2  occurred. 
That  test,  which  Involved  a  570  mega- 
watt tangentlally-flred  boiler,  found 
that  coflring  1  to  3  percent  gas  could 
obtain  SO:  reductions  of  approximately 
3  to  10  percent.  Similarly.  6  to  12  per- 
cent gas  coflring  could  reduce  NO.  by 
10  to  16  percent. 

Second,  rebum  technology  is  aimed 
at  reducing  powerplant  NO.  emissions. 
It  also  involved  using  gas  as  a  small 
portion  of  the  boiler  fuel,  but  unlike 
basic  coflring,  rebum  technology  In- 
volves injecting  that  fuel  Into  a  zone 
t)eyond   the   primary   combustion   zone 
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to  create  a  natural  gas  rich  rebum 
zone.  Over-fire  air  Is  added  In  the  final 
burnout  zone  to  complete  the  overall 
combustion  process.  In  this  rebum 
zone,  much  of  the  NO,  present  Is  con- 
verted to  elemental  nitrogen.  Pilot 
test*  Indicate  that  a  majority  of  cy- 
clone boilers  could  successfully  apply 
this  technology  In  order  to  reduce  their 
NO.  emissions  by  approximately  60  per- 
cent. It  Is  particularly  significant  that 
reburn  technology  is  effective  In  reduc- 
ing emissions  from  cyclone  boilers,  as 
no  commercially  demonstrated  com- 
bustion modification  technique  exists 
for  these  boilers. 

Third,  gas  rebum  with  scrbent  injec- 
tion refers  to  combining  rebum  tech- 
niques with  the  Injection  of  dry  cal- 
cium-based sorbent  in  the  over-fire  air 
area  of  the  boiler  to  reduce  SO:  emis- 
sions. This  method  of  sorbent  Injec- 
tions avoids  the  cost  and  complexity  of 
other  systems  of  sorbent  injection,  im- 
proves sorbent  utilization,  and  reduces 
the  amounts  of  sorbent  required.  Using 
a  15  to  20  percent  proportion  of  natural 
gas  in  a  rebum-sorbent  injection  con- 
figuration can  achieve  the  NO.  reduc- 
tions cited  above  and  also  reduce  SO: 
emissions  by  50  percent. 

The  economics  of  using  a  particular 
natural  gas  coflring  technology  at  any 
given  utility  facility  depend  on  various 
factors,  including  capacity,  technical 
options,  age  of  the  plant,  capacity  fac- 
tors, the  sulfur  content  of  the  coal 
used,  and  the  availability  of  gas. 

One  reason  that  coflring  is  so  promis- 
ing is  that  the  top  100  SO:  emitting 
powerplants  are  an  average  of  5  miles 
from  a  natural  gas  pipeline,  and  some- 
times are  that  close  to  two  or  more 
pipelines. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  reference  to 
the  positive  impax;t  a  successful 
coflring  technology  could  have  on  both 
the  natural  gas  and  coal  industries  if  it 
is  brought  to  the  marketplace.  We 
know  undoubtedly  that  the  recently 
enacted  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990  is  going  to  Impact  today's  utility 
Industry  and  adversely  affect  employ- 
ment in  the  high  sulfur  coal  Industry. 
We  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  minimize 
the  economic  dislocation  that  the  new 
regulatory  regime  would  Impose. 

Coflring  could,  in  many  instances, 
actually  help  protect  certain  mining 
jobs  that  might  otherwise  be  in  jeoj)- 
ardy. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  reduce  emis- 
sions from  existing  plants,  utilities  can 
choose  to  install  a  scrubber,  switch  to 
low  sulfur  coal,  or  coflre.  Undoutbedly. 
the  scrubber  option  will  preserve  cur- 
rent coal  Industry  emplojrment  pat- 
terns by  allowing  plants  to  continue 
using  the  current  coal  supplies.  But  for 
many  plants,  scrubbers  may  be  imprac- 
tical— scrubber  economics  will  be  less 
favorable  for  older  and  smaller  plants. 
In  other  cases,  plants  may  not  have  the 
physical  space  for  a  scrubber,  or  an  op- 
erator may  need  to  achieve  NO,  reduc- 
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tions  in  addition  to  SO:  reductions.  In 
these  instances,  the  choice  is  between 
fuel  switching,  plant  output  reduc- 
tions, and  coflring.  Given  these  alter- 
natives, coflring  preserves  jobs  by  al- 
lowing plants  to  remain  in  normal  op- 
eration and  use  current  coal  supplies. 

A  signiflcant  number  of  plants  could 
be  in  this  situation.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  with  precision  the  thresh- 
olds beyond  which  scrubbing  becomes 
impractical,  there  are  550  boiler  units 
under  300  MW  in  size  and  over  30  years 
of  age.  These  550  plants  burn  84  million 
tons  of  coal  annually  which,  based  on 
industry  employinent  indices,  would 
support  the  employment  of  16,000  mine 
workers. 

Thus,  the  employment  impacts  of 
coflring  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  the 
alternatives  facing  the  utility.  In  many 
cases,  coflring  may  be  the  least  di8rui>- 
tive  and  most  economic  option  and 
may  preserve  jobs  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost. 

By  generating  additional  demand  for 
natural  gas,  cofiring  would  also  help 
stimulate  additional  employment  opH 
portunities  in  the  gas  production  sec- 
tor. An  economic  impact  study  done  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  as- 
sessed the  impact  of  higher  natural  gas 
production  in  Texas  on  employment. 
The  study  found  a  potential  gain  of 
22,614  new  jobs  in  Texas  from  an  in- 
crease of  just  379  Bcf  of  natural  gas 
production.  Based  on  this  relationship, 
the  employment  growth  resulting  from 
expajided  gas  demand  of  200  Bcf  to  750 
Bcf  would  be  12,000  to  45.000  jobs. 

Natural  gas  coflring  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  cost-effective 
near-term  clean  fuel  technologies,  es- 
pecially for  retrofitting  existing  coal- 
fired  boilers.  As  I  noted,  several  dem- 
onstration projects  are  currently  being 
funded  through  DOE's  Clean  Coal  Pro- 
gram, but  this  option  should  be  given  a 
higher  priority  within  the  Department 
and  encouraged  in  the  nuLrket  place. 

Senator  Binoaman  and  I  introduced 
an  earlier  version  of  this  bill,  S.  1848, 
the  Natural  Gas  Coflring  Promotion 
Act  of  1989,  in  the  lOlst  Congress.  That 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Natural  Resources,  was  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment, and  was  reported  by  the 
committee  as  an  amendment  to  S.  324, 
the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1990. 
S.  324  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
was  not  taken  up  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Coflring  Pro- 
motion Act  of  1991  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Senator  Binoaman  and  me  in  sponsor- 
ing the  Coflring  Promotion  Act  of  1991. 
I  am  hopeful  that  our  bill  to  promote 
coflring  will  become  law  in  the  102d 
Congress. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  test  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  220 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That. 
SECTION  L  8HOBT  TfTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coflring 
Promotion  Act  of  1991". 

8BC.1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  recognliee  that — 
(a)  coal  is  an  enormouB  domestic  resource: 
lb)    certain    harmful    emissions    from    the 
combustion  of  coal  will  limit  the  percentage 
of  the  resource  liase  which  Is  deemed  "usa- 
ble"; 

(c)  natural  gas  Is  an  abundant  domestic  re- 
source that  has  superior  envlronment&l 
qualities: 

(d)  certain  technologies  combine  natural 
gas  with  coal  in  order  to  reduce  sulfur  diox- 
ide (SO:)  and  nitrogen  oxide  (NO.)  emlaalons. 
particulates  and  carbon  dioxide  (COj)  emis- 
sions from  the  combustion  of  coal:  and  im- 
proves the  operating  efficiency  of  some  boil- 
ers by  reducing  ala^rglng: 

(e)  certain  technologies  offer  the  potential 
to  extend  the  usable  coal  resource  ba«e  In 
the  United  States;  and 

(f)  the  United  States  will  continue  to  rely 
on  domestic  coal  as  a  primary  fuel  In  elec- 
tric generation.  Therefore,  It  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  encourage  the  utilisation 
of  those  natural  gas  technologies  that  reduce 
SO:  and  NO.  emissions  resulting  from  the 
combustion  of  coal. 

SEC.  s.  DcriNrnoNs. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "coflring"  means  the  injec- 
tion of  natural  gas  and  pulverized  coal  into 
the  primary  combustion  lone  of  an  electric 
utility  or  an  industrial  boiler  and  shall  in- 
clude gas  return  technologies; 

(b)  the  term  "gas  rebum"  means  the  Injec- 
tion of  natural  gas  Into  the  upper  furnace  re- 
gion of  an  electric  utility  or  an  Industrial 
boiler  to  produce  a  fuel-rich  sone  thereby  re- 
ducing nitrogen  oxide  emissions;  and 

(c)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Elnergy. 

SEC.   4.   RB8SARCB  AND  DEMON8TBATION   PRO- 
GBAIL 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  coflring  In  uUUty  and 
large  industrial  boilers  In  order  to  determine 
optimal  natural  gas  Injection  levels  for  both 
environmental  and  operational  benefits. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  to  appropriate 
parties  for  the  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  coflring  technologies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  nnance  more 
than  SO  per  centum  of  the  total  costs  of  a 
coflring  technology  project  selected  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  section  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  as  of  the  date  of 
award  of  financial  assistance. 

(d)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  more  than  S9.000.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982.  190S.  1994  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

secnon-bt-secnon  analysis— the  cofduno 
Promotion  Act  of  1991 
Section  1:  Short  Title— The  short  title  of 
this   legislation   is   the   Coflring  Promotion 
Act  of  1991. 
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Section  2:  Flndln(r»-It  Is  found  that  it  Is 
In  the  national  Interest  to  pntoara«e  the  utl 
Illation  of  natural  teas  coflrlnK  technoloKies 
that  reduce  sulfar  dloxlJe  iSO.i  and  nitrogen 
oxide  (NO.)  emissions  resulting  from  the 
combuatlon  of  coal 

Section         3  Definition*    the         terms 

"coflrlng."     'Kas    rebum"    and     ■Secretary" 
are  defined  for  purposes  of  the  lefflslatlon 

Section  4  Research  and  Demonstration 
ProgTams— 

Subsection  la)  The  Secretary  of  EnerKy  Is 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  research,  develop^ 
ment  and  demonstration  proKxam  to  deUr 
mine  optimal  natural  gas  coflrlng  levels  for 
environmental  and  operational  benefits  In 
electric  utility  and  large  Industrial  boilers 

Subsection  ibi  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  provide  financial  assistance  for  the  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  of 
coflrlng  technologies 

Subsection  lo  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  not  finance  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  coflrlng  technology  project  selected 
for  financial  aaalstani-e 

Subsection  id)  Not  more  than  S9  million  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1992.  and  1993  and  1994  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  distlnKuished  colleague 
from  Kentucky.  Senator  FoRi)  in  intro- 
ducing the  CoflrlnK  Promotion  Act  of 
1991.  legislation  that  will  provide  in- 
centives for  the  demonstration  and  de- 
ployment of  natural  gus  coflrlng  tech- 
nologrles.  I  introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion laust  session 

Natural  gaa  is  our  Nation's  cleanest 
fossil  fuel  lu  combustion  emits  vir- 
tually no  particulates,  sulfur  oxides  or 
reactive  hydrocarbons,  and  it  produces 
far  lower  emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides 
per  unit  of  energy  than  oil  or  coal  Nat 
ural  gaa  produces  only  about  half  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  per  unit  of  energy 
as  coal.  What  this  adds  up  to  is  that 
natural  gas  can  play  an  Important  part 
in  achieving  the  emissions  reductions 
required  under  the  Clean  Air  .^ct 
Amendments  of  1990 

As  one  of  the  Nation  s  top  producing 
States  of  both  natural  gas  and  lowsul 
fur  coal.  New  Mexico  is  in  a  unique  po- 
sition   to    help    meet     those    national 
emissions  reductions 

Coflrlng  refers  to  burning  natural  gas 
and  coal  together  in  the  primary  com- 
bustion zone  of  the  same  boiler.  Basic 
natural  gas  coflrlng  involves  the  injec- 
tion of  natural  gas  with  pulverized  coal 
into  the  primary  combustion  zone  of  a 
boiler  Since  natural  gas  contains  vir 
tually  no  sulfur  or  nitrogen,  its  substi 
tutlon  for  a  certain  percentage  of  coal 
will  naturally  reduce  emissions  of  sul 
fur  dioxide  lSO>l  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
[NO.].  These  two  air  pollutants  are  the 
precursors  of  acid  rain  Tests  have  Indi- 
cated that  coflrlng  is  potentially  one  of 
the  most  cost-effective  ways  to  reduce 
SOi  and  NO.  emissions 

At  Duquesne  Light  Co  's  Cheswick 
Power  Plant,  north  of  Pittsburgh,  a 
demonstration  program  documented  a 
26  percent  reduction  of  NO.  emissions 
using  6  to  10  percent  natural  gas 
coflrlng  The  program  also  documented 


greater  than  proportional  reductions  of 
SOj  emissions  under  certain  operating 
conditions  Clearly,  this  technology  is 
worth  pursuing. 

In  addition  to  SO:  and  NO.  emissions 
reductions,  coflrlng  offers  other  advan- 
tages. First,  coflrlng  offers  a  substan- 
tial number  of  operating  flexibilities 
and  efficiencies  for  electric  utility  and 
industrial  coal  plants  and  can  help  old 
plants  operate  at  or  near  their  rated 
capacities.  Second,  using  natural  gas  in 
coal  boilers  can  widen  the  range  of 
coals  that  can  be  burned  Third,  all  of 
this  cAn  be  accomplished  at  a  very  low 
capital  cost  and  with  virtually  no  tech- 
nological risk 

In  the  context  of  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  basic 
coflrlng  can  be  an  important  bridge 
technology.  Basic  cofiring  promises  to 
be  a  cost  effective  means  for  electric 
utilities  with  older  coal  burning  plants 
to  achieve  emissions  reductions  during 
the  period  preceding  the  commercial 
availability  of  Innovative  clean  coal 
technologies  Without  cofiring.  electric 
utilities  will  be  left  with  the  choice  be- 
tween phasing  nut  still  useful  old  pow- 
erplants  or  making  exceptionally  large 
capital  investments  in  retrofitting 
such  plants  with  scrubbers. 

Furthermore,  cofiring  might  actually 
help  to  preserve  mining  jobs  by  making 
it  possible  for  utilities  to  continue  to 
burn  high  sulfur  coal  In  many  in- 
stances. scrubt>er8  may  be  impractical. 
Cofiring  will  make  it  possible  for  elec- 
tric utilities  to  continue  lo  use  their 
existing  coal  supplier  when  a  power- 
plant  would  otherwise  be  forced  to 
switch  to  low-sulfur  coal,  reduce  out- 
put, or  even  close 

Advanced  natural  gas  cofiring  tech- 
nologies promise  to  achieve  even  great- 
er emissions  reductions  at  low  capital 
cost  These  technologies  are  known  as 
gas  reburn  technologies.  This  term  re- 
fers to  the  injf'ction  of  natural  gas  into 
the  upper  furnace  region  of  a  boiler  to 
produce  a  fuel  rich  zone  that  reduces 
NO,.  Test*  indicate  that  20  percent  nat- 
ural gas  cofiring  in  a  reburn  applica- 
tion can  reduce  NO.  emissions  by  60 
percent  and  SO;  emissions  by  20  per- 
cent. When  mated  with  sorbent  injec 
tion  technology,  gas  rebum  can 
produce  a  50-percent  reduction  in  SO: 
emissions  A  demonstration  project 
using  gas  reburn  with  in-duct  sorbent 
injection  was  selected  for  Federal  cost 
sharing  as  part  of  the  first  round  of  the 
Department  of  Energy's  Clean  Coal 
Technology  F'rogram 

While  basic  cofiring  technology  is 
commercially  available,  further  testing 
and  full-scale  demonstrations  are  need- 
ed. Some  of  the  questions  that  remain 
to  be  answered  include 

What  is  the  optimal  level  of  natural 
gas  Injection  to  achieve  the  maximum 
environmental  and  operational  benefits 
of  coflrlng"' 

What  influence  might  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent   boiler    types    or    different    coal 
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upon   the  effectiveness  of 


types   have 
cofiring? 

In  short,  what  is  needed  Is  a  program 
to  obtain  critical  operating  data  to  de- 
fine the  optimum  conditions  for  using 
cofiring  to  reduce  emissions.  This  data 
will  enable  utilities  and  large  indus- 
trial boiler  operators  to  proceed  with 
confidence  in  retrofitting  their  exist- 
ing coal-fired  boilers  to  accept  cofiring 

The  Natural  Gas  Cofiring  Promotion 
Act  of  1991  establishes  just  such  a  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  administer  a  3- 
year.  $27  million  program  for  the  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  cofiring  technologies.  These 
Federal  funds  would  be  available  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis,  whereby  project 
sponsors  would  be  required  to  provide 
no  less  than  50  percent  of  project  fund- 
ing from  non-P''ederal  sources. 

The  proposed  level  of  funding  should 
be  enough  to  fund  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis  five  separate  cofiring  demonstra- 
tions over  a  3-year  period  This  could 
include  three  field  evaluations  of  basic 
cofiring  technology,  one  each  in  the 
three  basic  types  of  coal-fired  boilers- 
tangential,  wall-fired,  and  cyclone  boll- 
ers^and  two  demonstrations  of  ad- 
vanced natiu-al  gas  reburn  tech- 
nologies. 

In  closing,  cofiring  technology  has 
demonstrated  great  promise  The  legis- 
lation that  Senator  Ford  and  I  have  in- 
troduced today  is  a  modest  measure 
that  will  help  to  ensure  that  this  tech- 
nology will  live  up  to  its  promise  when 
the  time  comes  for  compliance  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Ford  and  me  in  sponsoring  the  Cofiring 
Promotion  Act  of  1991 


By  Mr  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCain): 

S.  221.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  authorize  members  of  the 
Armed  P'orces  serving  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  arduous  conditions 
pursuant  to  an  assignment  or  duty  de- 
tail as  a  part  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  to  participate  in  a  savings  pro- 
gram for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
assignetl  for  permanent  duty  outside 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Glenn  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record  i 

By  Mr  McCONNELL: 
S.  223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  eligibility 
for  reimbursement  for  meal  supple- 
ments for  children  in  afterschool  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  l>abor  and  Human  ReBOurces. 

CHILD  NtTRmON  A881STANCK 

•  Mr  McCONNELL.  Mr  President,  be- 
(  ause  of  a  growing  number  of  dual-ca- 
reer and  single  parent  families,  there  Is 
an  increasing  need  for  child  care.  In 
1968,    Congress    began    the    Child    Care 
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Food  Program  [CCFP]  as  an  addition  to 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Au- 
thorized under  Section  17  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  the  Child 
Care  Food  Program  provides  funds  for 
food  service  to  children  in  child  care 
centers  and  family  and  group  day  care 
homes. 

This  has  been  an  enormously  success- 
ful and  popular  program  presently 
serving  over  1  million  children.  Major 
scientific  studies  have  proven  that 
children  who  participate  in  the  CCFP 
benefit  nutritionally.  Furthermore, 
CCFP  is  the  only  Federal  program 
which  establishes  nutrition  standards 
for  meals  served  to  preschool  children 
in  family  day  care.  CCFP  along  with 
other  child  nutrition  programs  are  not 
only  nutritionally  beneficial  but  also 
economically  beneficial.  According  to 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment every  dollar  spent  in  early  inter- 
vention saves  $5  in  remedial  education, 
welfare,  and  crime  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  ensure  that  our  Nation's 
children  receive  proper  nutrition.  Un- 
fortunately, certain  inequities  exist 
that  prevent  this  from  happening.  The 
CCFP  authorizes  Federal  funding  for 
an  afternoon  snack  In  an  approved 
child  care  facility.  However,  a  com- 
plicated maze  of  regulations  makes  it 
difficult  for  a  school  to  become  an  ap- 
proved child  care  facility  eligible  for 
reimbursement  of  a  meal  supplement. 
Under  these  rules,  in  Kentucky,  only 
one  school  would  qualify  for  this  reim- 
bursement. 

When  the  school  day  is  over,  a  child 
has  three  options;  go  home,  go  to  a 
child  care  facility  or  stay  at  school. 
While  going  home  to  parental  super- 
vision is  the  best  option,  many  do  not 
have  a  choice  because  of  working  par- 
ents. Currently,  there  are  schools  that 
provide  after  school  child  care  from 
2:30  to  6  p.m.  Many  schools  provide  a 
snack,  however,  they  receive  no  Fed- 
eral reimbursement.  Public  schools 
have  both  the  classroom  space  and  edu- 
cational materials  needed  for  child 
care.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  close 
the  doors  as  soon  as  the  final  bell 
rings.  For  this  reason,  I  am  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  extend  eligibility  for  re- 
imbursement for  meal  supplements  for 
children  in  after  school  care. 

However,  much  more  can  be  done.  In 
this  wealthy  and  prosperous  Nation,  it 
is  an  unacceptable  tragedy  that  thou- 
sands of  children  are  forced  to  go  hun- 
gry It  is  my  intention  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  Introducing  today  will  fur- 
ther provide  and  enhance  chlldrens' 
academic  ability.  By  continuing  these 
programs  to  furnish  children  with  a 
steady,  solid  diet,  we  improve  their 
performance  in  school,  keep  them 
healthy,  and  ultimately  grive  them  the 
chance  they  deserve  to  succeed  in  life.» 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  modify  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  whether  a  private 
organization  providing  nonresidential 
day  care  services  is  considered  an  insti- 
tution under  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

ELIGIBILrrY  UNDER  THE  CHILD  CARE  FOOD 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  greater  responsibility  than  en- 
suring the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  children.  Meeting  this  resiK>n- 
sibility  is  for  me  the  most  rewarding 
and  inspirational  part  of  public  service. 
That  is  why  I  take  great  pleasure 
today  in  introducing  legislation  which 
will  benefit  millions  of  children  nation- 
wide, by  providing  them  with  nutri- 
tious meals. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  helps 
needy  children  and  child  care  centers 
by  changing  the  eligibility  criteria  for 
participation  in  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program.  Presently,  participation  is 
based  on  the  number  of  title  XX  found- 
ed slots  in  a  center.  This  discriminates 
against  many  States,  particularly  in 
the  South,  where  there  is  a  shortage  of 
title  XX  funds  available  for  child  care. 
To  better  serve  needy  children,  my  bill 
bases  eligibility  for  child  care  food  ben- 
efits on  the  munber  of  children  who 
qualify  for  free  or  reduced  priced  meals 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Currently,  a  demonstration  project  of 
this  nature  is  being  conducted  in  Ken- 
tucky. Early  figures  show  that  the 
number  of  children  receiving  benefits 
of  the  Child  Care  Food  Program  under 
the  new  eligibility  requirements  for 
center  participation  to  be  rising.  We 
should  now  be  willing  to  offer  these 
benefits  to  children  in  each  and  every 
one  of  the  50  states. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
focus  on  the  needs  of  America's  chil- 
dren. My  hope  is  that  all  children  will 
gain  from  this  action,  not  only  in  phys- 
ical well-being,  but  also  in  learning 
ability.* 


By  Mr.  WARNER; 
S.  225.  A  bill  to  expand  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Fredericksburg  and  Spot- 
sylvania County  Battlefields  Memorial 
National  Military  Park,  "VA;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EIXPANSION  OF  FREDERICKSBURG  AND  SPOTSYL- 
VANIA COUNTY  BATTLEFIELDS  MEMORIAL  NA- 
TIONAL MILTTARY  PARK 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  in- 
clude land  that  is  historically  signifi- 
cant to  the  Civil  War  Battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Federicksburg  and  Spotsylvania  Coun- 
ty Battlefields  Memorial  National 
Military  Park.  The  same  bill  has  been 
introduced    by    my    colleague    in    the 


House  of  Representatives.  Congressmen 
French  Slaughter. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  in  1988,  they  ap- 
proved legislation  later  enacted  into 
law  authorizing  the  National  Park 
Service  to  purchase  762  acres  of  private 
land  and  593  acres  in  scenic  easements 
for  the  expansion  of  the  military  park. 
In  enacting  this  legislation.  Congress 
recognized  the  significance  of  the  Fred- 
ericksburg-Spotsylvania area.  Four  im- 
portant Civil  War  battles  occurred  in 
this  area  on  the  way  to  the  pivotal 
Battle  of  Richmond;  Those  of  Fred- 
ericksburg. Chancellorsville.  Wilder- 
ness, and  Spotsylvania  Court  House 

The  Confederate  Army  achieved  sub- 
stantial gains  during  both  the  battles 
of  Fredericksburg,  in  December  1862. 
and  Chancellorsville,  in  April  1863.  The 
Chancellorsville  engagement,  however, 
was  costly  to  the  Confederate  Army  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  the  famed  Gen 
Stonewall  Jackson.  During  the  battles 
of  Wilderness  and  Spotsylvania  Court 
House  both  in  May  1864,  General  Grant 
succeeded  in  pushing  Lee  closer  to 
Richmond,  despite  significant  Union 
losses.  Although  these  two  battles  are 
viewed  by  historians  as  Confederate 
gains,  they  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
long  campaign  in  which  the  Federal 
army  under  U.S.  Grant  ultimately 
gained  its  objectives. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  designed 
to  foster  the  preservation  and  interpre- 
tation of  Longstreet's  fiank  attack  at 
Wilderness  Battlefield.  The  site  is  cur- 
rently owned  by  a  private  developer 
and  slated  for  housing  construction. 
The  landowner  has  now  indicated  that 
he  is  interested  in  working  with  the 
National  Park  Service.  Spotsylvania 
County  officials,  and  private  preser^'a- 
tion  groups  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  protection  of  this  site.  Secretarj'  of 
Interior  Lujan's  plan  to  encourage  pub- 
lic-private partnerships  to  protect  bat- 
tlefields, has  expressed  support  for  pur- 
chase of  land,  as  the  first  test  of  his 
plan. 

At  this  time,  discussions  among  in- 
terested groups  have  yielded  a  plan  for 
a  private  preservation  group  to  pur- 
chase the  land  from  the  developer  and 
hold  it  until  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior is  able  to  purchase  the  land  or 
until  such  time  as  it  may  be  donated  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  pleased  to  be 
part  of  the  legislative  initiatives  last 
Congress  which  established  the  Civil 
War  Sites  Advisory  Commission  and 
the  1-year  Shenandoah  Valley  Civil 
War  sites  study. 

WTiile  the  mission  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  study  is  to  identify  those  endan- 
gered sites  and  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  recommendations  for  preseirvlng 
and  interpreting  these  sites,  it  is  criti- 
cal to  move  forward  with  the  expansion 
of  the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial  National 
Military  Park  at  this  time. 
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There  Is  universal  recotrnltlon  that 
8l(imincant  events  occurred  on  this  site 
The  landowner  la  anxious  to  rearh  an 
equitable  ag:reement  to  preserve  the 
property  and  loi-al  preservation  (rroupe 
are  agrsresslvely  pursuing  private  fund 
raisin?  efforts  so  this  site  can  serve  as 
a  model  for  implementing  Secretary 
Lujan'8  American  battlefield  protec- 
tion plan* 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr    AKAKA): 
S.  226    A  bill  to  recognize  the  organ! 
zatlon    known    as    the    National    Acad 
emies  of  Practice,  and   for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

NATIONAl.  ACADEMIES  OK  PRACTICE 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
National  Academies  of  Practice  This 
organization  represents  outstanding 
practitioners  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  practice  of 
applied  psychology,  dentistry,  medl 
cine,  nursing,  optometry,  osteopathy, 
podiatry,  social  work,  and  veterinary 
medicine  When  fully  established,  each 
of  the  nine  academies  will  ptissess  100 
distinguished  practitioners  selected  by 
their  peers.  This  umbrella  organization 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  executive 
branch  with  considerable  health  policy 
expertise,  especially  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  those  Individuals  who  are  in  the 
forefront  of  actually  providing  health 
care. 

Mr  President,  as  we  continue  to 
grapple  with  the  many  complex  issues 
surrounding  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services.  It  Is  clearly  in  our  best  Inter- 
est to  ensure  that  the  Congress  have 
systematic  access  to  the  recommenda 
tlons  of  an  Interdisciplinary  body  of 
health  care  practitioners 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   226 

Be  tt  enacted  hj/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentattves  ot  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

CHARTER 

Sbction     1     The    National     Academies    of 
Practice   organized   and   Incorporated   under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  here 
by  recognized  as  such  and  is  granted  a  char 
tar. 

POWERS 

SEC  2  The  National  Academies  of  Practice 
ihereinafler  referred  to  as  the  'corpora 
tlon")  shall  have  only  those  powers  granted 
to  it  through  Its  bylaws  and  articles  of  Incor 
poratlon  filed  In  the  State  or  Slates  In  which 
it  is  incorporated  and  subject  Ui  the  laws  of 
such  State  or  States 

PURPOSES  OF  CORPORATION 

SBC  3  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  t)e  to  honor  persons  who  have  made  slg 
nlflcant  contributions  to  the  practice  of  ap- 


plied paychology.  dentistry,  medicine,  social 
work,  veterinary  medicine,  and  other  health 
care  professions,  and  to  improve  the  prac 
tKes  in  these  pnifesslons  by  dissemlnatinK 
information  atxjut  new  techniques  and  proce- 
dures 

SERVICE  flF  PROCESS 
SEC    1    Wit.h  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply   with   the   laws 
of  the  Stat/es  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  In  which  It  carries  on  Its  actlvl 
ties  In  furtherance  of  its  corporate  purposes 

MEMBER.HHIP 

SEC  S  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation 

BOARD  OF  DIKW-I'OH.S,  COMPOSmON; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

SEC  6  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  responsibilities  thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  In  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration of  the  corpijratlon  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  In 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OFFICERS  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as  Is 
provided  in  the  articles  of  Incorporation  of 
the  corporation  and  In  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  it  Is  In- 
corporated 

RESTKIC-TIONS 

Sec.  8  (a I  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director  of  the  corporation  or 
be  distributed  to  any  such  person  during  the 
life  of  this  charter  Nothing  In  this  sutK 
section  shall  be  construed  u^  prevent  the 
paymenl  of  reasonable  compen.sallon  to  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  or  reimbursement 
for  actual  necessary  expenses  In  amount*  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors 

(bi  The  corporation  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation 

ici  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and  di- 
rector of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such  offi- 
cer or  dlrecUjr.  shall  not  contribute  to.  sup- 
port or  otherwise  participate  in  any  political 
activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to  Influ- 
ence legislation 

(di  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power  to 
Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends 

(ei  The   corporation   shall    not  claim   con 
gresslonal   approval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  any  of  Its  activities 

i.iABiLrrv 
SEC    9   The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  atts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority 

BOOKS  AND  RECORDS,  INSPECTION 

Sec   10  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  txxiks  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of 
the  corporation   involving  any   of  ite  mem 
t)ers.  the  board  of  directors,  or  any  commit- 
tee havlnu  authority  under  the  board  of  dl 
recUirs    The   corporation   shall    keep  at   lu 
principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad 
dresses  of  all   members  having  the  right  of 
vote    All  books  and  records  of  such  corpora- 
tion may  be  Inspected  by  any  member  having 
the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any  agent  or  attor 
ney  of  such  member,  for  any  proper  purjxiae. 
at  any  reasonable  time    Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  contravene  any  ap- 
plicable State  law 


AUDIT  OF  HNANCIAL.  TRANSACTIONS 

SBC  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts 
of  private  corporations  established  under 
Federal  law",  approved  August  30.  1964  (36 
use   noil,  is  amended - 

il »  by  redesignating  paragraph  (72 1  as  para- 
graph 1 71  I, 

i2i  by  designating  the  paragraph  relating 
U)  the  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America.  Incor- 
porated, as  paragraph  (72). 

(3t  by  redesignating  paragraph  (60).  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum,  as  paragraph  i73).  and 

i4'  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
\ng: 

"(75)  National  Academies  of  Practice.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

SEC.  12  The  corporation  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  concerning  the  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  Such  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  as  Is  the  report  of 
the  audit  for  such  fiscal  year  required  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  referred  to  In  section  11  of 
this  Act  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTER 

SFX-  13  The  rlsrht  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  charter  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress 

DEFINmON  OF  "STATE" 

Sfx  H  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"State"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATt'S 

SEC  15  The  corporation  shall  maintain  Its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code 

TERMINATION 

Sec  16  If  the  corporation  shall  fall  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  terminate  • 


By  Mr  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Akaka): 
S.  227  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  scholarship  program  to  enable 
professional  nurses  to  obtain  advanced 
degrees  in  professions  related  to  the 
practice  of  nursing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

ADVANCED  NURSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today,  together 
with  Senator  Akaka.  to  provide  special 
scholarshipe  to  professional  nurses 
that  wish  to  obtain  an  advanced  degree 
In  related  fields  such  as  law.  public 
health,  business  administration,  and 
psychology. 

Mr  President.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
our  Nation  faces  a  major  nursing  crisis. 
We  believe  that  It  Is  time  to  develop 
creative  approaches  to  ensure  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  access  to  the  high- 
est quality  health  care  possible.  This 
legislation  would  allow  nurses  mobility 
within  the  health  care  field  by  provid- 
ing them  with  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain an  advanced  degree.  We  are  con- 
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fldent  that  this  will  encourage  other 
individuals  to  enter  nursing  as  well  as 
Increase  the  number  of  professional 
nurses  as  well  as  increase  the  number 
of  professional  nurses  being  appointed 
to  high-level  health  policy  positions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  227 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTUE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Advanced 
Nurse  Education  Act  of  1991" 
SBC.  1.  E8TABU8HMKNT  OP  SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Part  B  of  title  Vm  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  297  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
part: 
"Subpart  V— Advanced  Education  in  Related 

Professions 
-SEC.  Ma  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  scholarship  program  to  enable 
professional  nurses  to  pursue  master's  and 
doctoral  degrees  In  fields  related  to  the  prac- 
tice of  nursing 

"(b)  ELiGiBiLm  -To  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  scholarship  program,  an  Individ- 
ual shall— 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be  en- 
rolled, as  a  full-time  student  In  a  course  of 
study— 

"(A)  at  an  accredited  educational  institu- 
tion In  a  State; 

'•(B)  approved  by  the  Secretary;  and 

'•(C)  leading  to  a  master's  degree  or  a  doc- 
toral degree  in  a  field  related  to  nursing; 

"(2)  submit  an  application  to  participate  In 
the  scholarship  program;  and 

'•(3)  sign  and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  time  of  submission  of  the  application  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2).  a  written  contract 
containing  the  Information  specified  In  sub- 
section (d)  to  accept  payment  of  a  scholar- 
ship and  to  serve  In  accordance  with  this 
subpart  for  the  applicable  period  of  obligated 
service. 

'•(c)  appucation  Forms  — 

••(1)  Contents.— In  disseminating  applica- 
tion forms  and  contract  forms  to  Individuals 
desiring  to  participate  In  the  scholarship 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  with 
the  forms— 

•'(A)  a  fair  summary  of  the  rights  and  li- 
abilities of  an  Individual  whose  application 
Is  approved  and  whose  contract  Is  accepted 
by  the  Secretary.  Including  In  the  summary 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  damages  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  entitled  under  section 
848B  In  the  case  of  breach  of  the  contract  by 
the  Individual;  and 

"(B)  such  other  Information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Individual  to  understand  the 
prospective  participation  of  the  Individual  in 
the  scholarship  program  and  the  service  obli- 
gation of  the  Individual. 

"(2)  CUARITY.— The  application  form,  con- 
tract form,  and  all  other  Information  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  under  this  subpart 
shall  be  written  In  a  manner  calculated  to  be 
understood  by  the  average  Individual  apply- 
ing to  participate  In  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

"(3)  AVAILABIUTY.— The  Secretary  shall 
make  the  application  forms,  contract  forms. 
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and  other  Information  available  to  individ- 
uals desiring  to  participate  In  the  scholar- 
ship program  on  a  date  sufficiently  early  to 
ensure  that  the  individuals  have  adequate 
time  to  carefully  review  and  evaluate  the 
forms  and  Information. 

"(d)  Contract.— The  written  contract  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  an  individual  shall 
contain— 

•■(1)  a  statement  that  the  Secretary  agrees, 
subject  to  paragraph  (3).  to  provide  the  Indi- 
vidual with  a  scholarship  in  each  school  year 
for  a  period  of  up  to  7  years,  as  determined 
by  the  Individual,  during  which  period  the 
individual  Is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (bidi; 

"(2)  a  statement  that  the  individual 
agrees,  subject  to  paragraph  (3)— 

"(A)  to  accept  the  provision  of  the  scholar- 
ship to  the  individual; 

"(B)  to  maintain  enrollment  in  a  course  of 
study  described  In  subsection  (bxl)  until  the 
individual  completes  the  course  of  study; 

"(C)  that  while  enrolled  In  the  course  of 
study,  the  Individual  will  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  academic  standing  i&s  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
by  the  educational  Institution  offering  the 
course  of  study);  and 

"(D)  for  a  time  period  equal  to  1  year  for 
each  school  year  for  which  the  individual  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  under  the  scholarship 
program,  to  serve  In  the  full-time  clinical 
practice  of  the  profession  of  the  individual, 
in- 

"(i)  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  health 
care  facility;  or 

"(11)  If  approved  by  the  Secretary,  a  pri- 
vate health  care  facility  in  a  medically  un- 
derserved  area  (as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary); 

"(3)  a  provision  that  states  that  any  finan- 
cial obligation  of  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  a  contract  entered  Into  under  this  sub- 
part and  any  obligation  of  the  individual 
that  is  conditioned  on  the  financial  obliga- 
tion, is  contingent  on  funds  being  appro- 
priated for  scholarships  under  this  subpart; 

"(4)  a  statement  of  the  damages  to  which 
the  United  States  is  entitled  under  section 
848B  for  breach  of  the  contract  by  the  indi- 
vidual; and 

"(5)  other  statements  of  the  rights  and  li- 
abilities of  the  Secretary  and  of  the  individ- 
ual, not  inconsistent  with  this  subpart. 

"(6)  ACCEPTANCE — 

■•(1)  In  general.— An  individual  shall  be- 
come a  participant  In  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram only  on  the  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  application  submitted  by  the  individ- 
ual under  subsection  (b)(2)  anud  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  the  contract  sub- 
mitted by  the  individual  under  subsection 
(bK3). 

■•(2)  Notice— The  Secretary  shall  provide 
written  notice  to  an  Individual  of  participa- 
tion In  the  scholarship  program  promptly  on 
the  acceptance  of  the  Individual  Into  the  pro- 
gram under  paragraph  (1). 

"(f)  Scholarship.— 

"(1)  In  general.- a  scholarship  provided 
to  an  Individual  for  a  school  year  under  sub- 
section (dxi)  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  payment  to  the  Individual,  or  on  be- 
half of  the  Individual  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2).  of  the  amount  of— 

"(1)  the  tuition  of  the  Individual  In  the 
school  year;  and 

"(11)  all  other  reasonable  educational  ex- 
penses. Including  fees,  books,  and  laboratory 
expenses.  Incurred  by  the  Individual  in  the 
school  year;  and 

"(B)  payment  to  the  individual  of  a  stipend 
of  >400  per  month,  adjusted   In   accordance 


with  paragraph  (3).  for  each  of  the  12  con- 
secutive months  beginning  with  the  first 
month  of  the  school  year. 

"(2)  Contracts  with  iNSTnvnoNs.— The 
Secretary  may  contract  with  an  educational 
institution  in  which  a  participant  in  the 
scholarship  program  Is  enrolled  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  educational  institution  of  the 
amounts  of  tuition  and  other  reasonable  edu- 
cational expenses  described  In  paragraph 
(1)(A).  Payment  to  the  educational  institu- 
tion may  be  made  without  regard  to  section 
3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

"I  3  I  ADJUSTMENT  OF  STIPEND- 

•■(A)  Timing.— The  amount  of  the  monthly 
stipend  described  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be 
increased  by  the  Secretary  for  each  8ch(X)l 
year  ending  in  a  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30.  1992. 

"(B)  AMOUNT.— The  Secretary  shall  in- 
crease for  a  school  year  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  stipend  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B).  as  In  effect  during  the  preceding 
school  year,  by  the  amount  obtained  by— 

"(i)  multiplying  the  amount  of  the  stipend 
by  the  overall  percentage  increase.  If  any, 
made  in  accordance  with  section  5305  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  General  Schedule  for  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  the  school  year  begins;  and 

'•(II)    rounding    the   result   obtained    after 
performing  the  multiplication  described  in 
clause  (I I  by  rounding  to  the  next  highest 
multiple  of  $1. 
-SEC.  848A.  OBUGATEO  SERVICE. 

"(a)  Ln  General —Each  Individual  who  has 
entered  Into  a  written  contract  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  848  shall  provide  obli- 
gated service  for  the  period  of  obligated  serv- 
ice provided  In  the  contract 

"(bl  APPROVAL  OF  SERVnCE  — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— Not  later  than  90  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  an  individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  Is  scheduled  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual received  a  scholarship  under  the 
scholarship  program,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  position  In  which  the 
Individual  proposes  to  provide  the  obligated 
service. 

"(2)  DISAPPROVAL.— If  the  Secretary  dis- 
approves the  position  described  In  paragraph 
(1).  the  individual  shall,  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary,  ar- 
range the  provision  of  the  service  in  another 
position  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
-SEC.  848a  BREACH  OT  SCHOLARSHIP  CON- 
TRACT. 

•■(a)  Failure  to  Complete  academic  Pro- 
gram Under  Scholarship —An  Individual 
who  has  entered  Into  a  written  contract  with 
the  Secretary  under  section  848  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  the  United  States  for  the  amount 
which  has  been  paid  to  the  Individual,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Individual,  under  the  contract, 
in  lieu  of  any  service  obligation  arising 
under  the  contract  If  the  Individual — 

••(1)  fails  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of 
academic  standing,  as  determined  by  the 
educational  Institution  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary.  In  the  educational  institution 
in  which  the  individual  Is  enrolled; 

"(2)  Is  dismissed  from  the  educational  in- 
stitution for  disciplinary  reasons; 

••(3)  voluntarily  terminates  the  training  in 
the  educational  Institution  for  which  the  In- 
dividual is  provided  a  scholarship  under  the 
contract,  before  the  completion  of  the  train- 
ing; or 

••(4)  falls  to  accept  payment,  or  instructs 
the  educational  institution  In  which  the  In- 
dividual Is  enrolled  not  to  accept  payment. 
in  whole  or  In  part,  of  a  scholarship  under 
the  contract. 
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■(b)  AMOUNT  OK  DAMAOES   - 

"(1)  Failure  to  begin  ok  complete  serv- 
ice OBLIOATION  -  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (ck2).  If  for  any  reason  not  gpecined 
In  subeectlon  (ai  an  Individual  breaches  a 
written  contract  entered  Into  this  subpart  by 
falling  either  to  begin  the  service  obligation 
of  the  Individual  or  to  complete  the  service 
obligation,  the  United  Slates  shall  be  entl 
tied  to  recover  frtim  the  individual  an 
amount  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
formula 

A=3»(t-8/t) 

In  which— 

"(A)  'A'  is  the  amount  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  recover; 

■•(B)  '♦'  18  the  sum  of  the  amounts  paid 
under  this  subpart  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  In 
dividual  and  the  Interest  on  the  amounts 
that  would  he  payable  if  at  the  time  the 
amounu  were  paid  the  amounts  were  loans 
bearing  Interest  at  the  maximum  legal  pre 
vailing  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 

■■(C)  f  Is  the  total  number  of  months  In 
the  period  of  obligated  service  of  the  Individ- 
ual, and 

■•(D)  '8'  Is  the  number  of  months  of  the  pe 
rlod  served  by  the  individual  In  accordance 
with  section  848(d)(2)<D). 

■■(2)  Payment  Any  amount  of  damages 
that  the  United  Stales  is  entitled  to  recover 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  Stales  within  the  1  year  pertinl  begin 
nlng  on  the  dale  of  the  breach  of  the  written 
contract,  or  such  longer  period  t>eglnnlng  on 
the  date  of  the  breach  as  Is  »pe<  Ifleil  by  the 
Secretary  for  good  cause  shown 

•■(c)  Cancellation.  Waivek.  or  Relea.se 

■•(11  CANCEi.l.A'noN  Any  obligation  of  an 
Individual  under  the  scholarship  program,  or 
a  contract  under  the  program,  for  service  or 
payment  of  damages  shall  be  cancelled  on 
the  death  of  the  Individual 

••(2)  Waiver      The  Secretary  shall  by  regu 
lallon  provide  for  the  partial  or  total  waiver 
or  suspension  of  any  obligation  of  service  or 
payment  by  an  individual  under  the  scholar- 
ship program,  or  a  contract  under  the  pro 
gram,   whenever  compliance  by   the   Individ 
ual   Is   Impossible  or  would   Involve  extreme 
hanlshlp  to  individual  and  If  enforcement  of 
the  obligation  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
would  be  unconscionable 

"(3)  Release     Any  obligation  of  an  Indl 
vldual   under  the  scholarship  program,  or  a 
contract  under  the  program,   for  payment  of 
damages  may   i>e  released   by  a  dtst  harge  In 
bankrupuy    under    title    11,    United    Slates 
Code,  only  If  the  discharge  is  granted  after 
the  expiration  of  the  S-year  perlcnl  beginning 
on  the  first  date  that  paymenl  of  the  dam 
ages  Is  required 
•8BC.  Mac.  DKriNinONS. 

•'As  us«d  in  this  subpart 

"(li  Field  related  to  NURaiNo  -The  term 
■field  related  to  nursing  includes  the  fields 
of  law.  public  health,  and  peychology,  and 
fields  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary 

■•(2)  Obijoated  service     The   term    Obll 
gated  service'  means  the  service  described  In 
section  848(dM2XD) 

••(3)  Pkriod  of  obuoated  service —The 
term  'period  of  obligated  service'  means  the 
period  described  In  section  M8(D>(2»(D' 

'■(4)      SCHOLARHHII'      PR<X5RAM      The      term 

scholarship  program    means  the  pnigram  e» 
tabllshed  In  section  frU 

-SBC.     Mao.     AUTHORIZA'nON     OF     APPHOPHXA 
TION& 
••To  carry  out  this  subpart,  there  are  au 
thorlied  to  be  appropriated  tS.CXM.OOO  for  fis- 


cal year  1992  and  each  of  the  subeequent  fis- 
cal year  ■■-• 

By  Mr    RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr 
KERRY.  Mr,  DeConcini.  and  Mr 

WALLOP): 

S  J  Res,  42,  Joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Independence  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Eatonla;  to  the  Comnnlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

siTPoRT  roR  independence  of  the  BAL-nc 
nations 

•  Mr  RIEGLE  Mr  President,  the  trag- 
ic Soviet  military  aasault  on  the  Baltic 
people  and  their  effort,*  to  establish 
functioning  democracies,  which  has 
left  at  least  15  civilians  dead  and  over 
a  hundred  injured,  must  not  go  unan- 
swered. 

The  United  States,  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  recognize  Soviet  illegal  occu- 
pation of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia, has  a  responsibility  to  dem- 
onstrate its  strong  objection  to  the  So 
viet's  use  of  force  against  the  Baltic 
people.  We  have  a  further  obligation  to 
bring  to  bear  what  pressure  we  can  on 
Soviet  authorities  to  replace  their 
armed  aggression  against  the  Baltic 
people  with  the  peaceful  negotiations 
repeatedly  sought  by  the  Baltic  gov 
ernments  on  issues  regarding  the  res- 
toration of  their  countries'  independ- 
ence 

That  us  why  I  am,  today,  along  with 
Senators  KERRY.  DkConcini.  and  Wal- 
lop introducing  legislation  stating 
that,  until  the  President  certifies  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Soviets  have 
ceased  their  hostilities  against  the  Bal- 
tic people,  withdrawn  their  military 
forces  from  Baltic  facilities  and  gov- 
ernment buildings  and  initiated  good- 
faith  negotiations  with  the  democrat- 
ically elected  Baltic  governments,  no 
United  States  consideration  will  be 
given  to  granting  them  most-favored- 
nation  status.  P^ximbank  insurance 
coverage  and  credit  guarantees,  mem- 
bership in  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  or 
to  waiving  financing  restrictions  of  the 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

In   order   to  strengthen   the   hand   of 
the     democratically     elected     govern 
ments  of  Estonia.  I.Atvla.  and  Llthua 
nia.  the  President  is  directed  to- 
First,  redirect  any  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation    agricultural    credits,    ex- 
tended to  the  Soviet  Union,  away  from 
the    central    Soviet    Government    and 
into  the  Baltic  States  and  those  Soviet 
Republics  which   are  seeking  such   di- 
rect assistance. 

Second,    provide   emergency    medical 
assistance   to   the    Baltic   people  chan- 
neled through  appropriate  private  vol 
untary  organizations:  and 

Third,  ask  that  the  issue  of  Soviet 
aggression  a^ralnst  the  Baltic  people  be 
raised  in  the  United  Nations, 

Finally,  this  legislation  urges  the 
President    to    open    closer    diplomatic 


ties  with  the  democratically  elected 
governments  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  to  pave  the  way  for  ofTlclal 
United  States  recognition  of  those  gov- 
ernments 

Mr,  President,  as  de8crlt)ed  in  a  lead 
article  in  today's  New  York  Times 
which  carries  the  headline:  "Wider 
Crackdown  Is  Feared  in  Baltics,"  all 
Indications  are  that  the  situation  in 
the  Baltic  States  will  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better  The  time  Is  now  for  our 
Government  to  send  the  clear  message 
to  the  Kremlin  that  its  armed  aggres- 
sion against  the  Baltic  people  will  do 
serious  damage  to  United  States-Soviet 
relations.  President  Bush  has  not  sent 
that  clear  message.  The  Confirress  must 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legisLatlon.  and  ask  nnanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  along  with  relevant  arti- 
cles from  today's  New  York  Times: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  .J   Res  42 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognised the  Illegal  Incorporation  of  Lithua- 
nia.   Ijitvla.    and    Estonia    into    the    Soviet 
Union. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  in  19*0.  like  Iraq's  annexation  of 
Kuwait,  Is  a  blatant  violation  of  inter- 
national law 

Whereas  In  1990.  the  people  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  held  the  first  democratic 
elections  In  their  countries  since  the  Soviet 
annexation  a  half  century  earlier 

Whereas  In  those  elections,  the  people  of 
Estonia.  I^atvla.  and  Lithuania  elected  large 
majorities  of  candidates  who  supported  the 
re-establlshmenl  of  the  Independent,  demo- 
cratic Republics  of  Estonia.  I.jitvla.  and 
Lithuania, 

Whereas,  despite  their  status  under  Inter- 
national law  as  occupied  countries,  the  Bal- 
tic nations  followed  the  procedures  of  Soviet 
law  In  order  to  elect  democratic  govern- 
ments: 

W^hereas  the  Baltic  nations  have  repeat- 
edly sought  to  engage  Soviet  authorities  in 
peaceful  negotiations  on  the  issues  regarding 
the  restoration  or  their  Independence; 

Whereas  Soviet  President  Gorbachev  has 
threatened  to  impose  direct  ■Presidential 
Rule'  on  Lithuania  unless  the  Lithuanian 
government  reijeals  all  of  its  laws  and  rein- 
states the  Soviet  constitution. 

Whereas  coalitions  of  pro-Moscow  forces  in 
all  three  Baltic  countries  have  demanded  the 
resignation  of  the  democratically  elected 
Baltic  governments  and  threatened  to  estat)- 
llsh  themselves  as  alternative  government 
bodies. 

Whereas  Soviet  military  actions  In  Lithua- 
nia over  the  past  several  days  have  left  at 
least  14  civilians  dead  and  more  than  160  in- 
jured, and 

Whereas  Soviet  troop  movements  have  also 
occurred  in  the  Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia 
and  Latvia,  where  several  people  have  been 
injured  in  troop  attacks  by  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics'  Interior  Ministry 
on  I,Atvlan  government  facilities  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hejh 
resenUxCives  of  the  I'ntted  States  of  Amenca  in 
Congress  assembled .  That  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that: 
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(1)  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  strongly  and  unequivocally 
support  the  right  of  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  independence  and  de- 
mocracy; and 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  should  immediately 
cease  all  hostilities  against  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple, remove  their  troope  from  Baltic  facili- 
ties and  government  buildings,  and  initiate 
good  faith  negotiations  with  the  democrat- 
ically elected  Baltic  governments  regarding 
the  restoration  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Baltic  countries, 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  until  such  time  as  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
ceased  all  hostilities  against  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple, has  removed  all  Soviet  troope  from  Bal- 
tic facilities  and  government  buildings,  and 
has  initiated  good  faith  negotiations  with 
democratically  elected  governments  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  regarding  the  res- 
t«i<»UoB  »f  Um  indo^ndonoe  »f  the  gov«rB- 
ments  of  those  countries— 

ill  the  Import-Export  Bank  of  the  United 
States  may  not  issue,  or  make  any  payment 
on.  any  insurance,  reinsurance,  or  gruarantee 
with  respect  to  the  financing  of  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  nondiscriminatory  (most- favored  na- 
tion) trade  treatment  from  the  United 
States; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
struct the  United  Slates  executive  directors 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  opijose  any  grant  of  special 
association  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
such  institutions;  and 

(4)  the  United  States  shall  oppose  any 
waiver  of  restrictions  of  the  European  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  appli- 
cable to  financing  within  the  Soviet  Union, 

(c)  In  order  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
democratically  elected  governments  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  the  President 
shall  - 

(1)  redirect  any  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration agricultural  credits,  extended  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  away  from  the  central  So- 
viet government  and  into  the  Baltic  States 
and  those  Soviet  Republics  which  are  seek- 
ing such  direct  assistance. 

(2)  provide  emergency  medical  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia chaLneled  through  appropriate  private 
voluntary  organizations;  and 

(3)  request  that  the  recent  issue  of  Soviet 
aggression  against  the  Baltic  people  be 
raised  in  the  United  Nations 

id)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  open  closer  diplo- 
matic ties  with  the  democraticailly  elected 
governments  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia, to  pave  the  way  for  official  United 
States  reccjgnltlon  of  those  governments 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  16.  1991] 

Wider  Crackdown  Is  Feared  in  Baltics 
(By  Francis  X,  Clines) 

Moscow,  Jan,  15— There  were  more  signs 
today  that  the  Kremlin  was  preparing  to  fol- 
low up  the  military  crackdown  in  Lithuania 
with  similar  actions  in  the  other  Baltic 
states  of  Latvia  and  Estonia, 

In  the  Lithuanian  capital  of  'Vilnius  the 
National  Salvation  Committee,  the  new  pro- 
Moscow  body  being  used  as  an  apparent  front 
for  inviting  the  Soviet  military  to  intervene, 
called  today  for  direct  rule  by  President  Mi- 
khail S,  Gorbachev, 

Similar  calls  were  heard  as  well  in  Latvia 
and  E^stonla  at  pro-Moscow  rallies  organized 


by  Communist  Party  leaders  loyal  to  Mos- 
cow, 

In  Lithuania,  the  National  Salvation  Com- 
mittee charged  that  the  government,  which 
is  led  by  Lithuanian  nationalist  seeking  to 
reestablish  an  Independent  Lithuania  and 
which  has  no  army,  was  preparing  to 
"unleash  direct  military  actions"  and  "pro- 
grams" against  prx>-Mo8cow  Russians  and 
other  residents. 

In  Moscow,  where  the  question  for  some 
days  has  been  whether  the  appiarent  crack- 
downs came  as  the  result  of  a  Gorbachev 
order  or  were  in  effect  forced  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr,  Gorbachev  continued  to  defend  the 
army's  actions  in  the  Baltics  heatedly.  As  he 
staunchly  spoke  for  the  Lithuanian  crack- 
down, he  seemed  very  much  the  man  in 
charge  and  hardly  a  reluctant  figurehead 
poutical  provocation 

The  Soviet  leader  also  directed  anger  at 
Boris  N.  Yeltsin,  the  president  of  Russia,  the 
Soviet  Union's  largest  republic,  who  has  at- 
tempted to  rally  opjxjsltlon  to  the  Kremlin's 
Baltic  actions.  Mr.  Yeltsin  has  Just  signed 
special  mutual  Etssistance  pledges  with  the 
Baltics,  fearing  they  are  only  the  first  tar- 
gets in  a  nationwide  reactionary  wave  by  the 
(jorbachev  Government. 

Mr.  Yeltsin's  suggestion  that  Russia  might 
need  to  form  its  own  police  force  and  army 
units  in  self-defense  was  criticized  by  Mr, 
Gorbachev  as  a  "gross  violation"  of  the  law 
and  a  "political  provocation"  that  heightens 
the  nation's  tension, 

Mr,  Yeltsin  has  been  unyielding  in  his 
alarm  that  the  nation  is  quickly  moving 
back  to  central  dictatorship, 

■•It  seems  to  me  that  Gorbachev  is  under 
the  Impression  that  the  democratic  path  is 
too  hard  and  has  decided  to  turn  to  the  iron 
hand.  "  he  told  reporters  on  Monday.  "It  may 
come  to  the  point  where  we  cannot  defend 
our  sovereignty  without  a  Russian  army 
The  Baltics  could  be  only  the  first  in  a  line 
of  republics.  " 

TOUGHER  ATTrrUDE.  VELTSIN  SAYS 

He  said  that  Mr.  Gorbachev,  in  a  recent 
conversation,  had  Indicated  his  tougher  atti- 
tude toward  the  republic  sovereignty  issue 
by  commenting.  "Society  is  moving  to  the 
right." 

Today  Mr  Gorbachev  leveled  criticism  of 
Latvian  officials  In  a  way  that  some  took  as 
a  signal  that  a  crackdown  in  their  republic 
might  be  next. 

The  Kremlin  clearly  sought  to  bolster  the 
case  for  direct  rule  by  Mr.  Gorbachev  in  the 
republics  by  presenting  an  extensive  tele- 
vision news  dispatch  tonight  in  which 
central  authorities  claimed  to  have  inter- 
cepted secret  coded  Instructions  for  a  Lith- 
uanian military  plot  against  Communist  and 
Soviet  authorities. 

The  charge,  unveiled  as  the  outside  world 
was  preoccupied  with  the  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  echoed  some  of  the  pretexts  of 
past  Kremlin  military  interventions  In  Af- 
ghanistan. Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

The  net  effect  was  to  suggest  that  advance 
justincatlon  was  being  laid  by  the  Gorbachev 
Government  for  some  major  new  Kremlin  ac- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence government  f(x:u8ed  on  making  a 
last  defensive  stand  In  Vilnius,  building  a  \b- 
foot  deep  trench  around  the  Parliament 
building  and  flve-foot-hlgh  concrete  barriers 
against  a  feared  attack  by  Soviet  tanks. 

In  the  Baltic  republic  of  Latvia,  demands 
for  the  resignation  of  the  democratically 
elected  government  were  Issued  in  Riga  by  a 
new  National   Salvation  Committee  similar 


to  the  one  in  Lithuania  in  whoee  name  So- 
viet tanks  seized  the  Vilnius  broadcast  cen- 
ter on  Sunday.  Thirteen  people  were  killed 
in  that  action. 

Similar  demands  for  the  Estonian  govern- 
ment to  resign  were  made  in  Tallinn,  the 
capital,  after  10,000  pro-Moacow  workers  or- 
ganized by  the  Communist  Party  rallied  In 
behalf  of  the  republic's  return  to  full  control 
by  the  central  Government. 

ENCOLTLAOINO  PROVOCA'riON 

"We're  worried  something  may  happen  this 
night,"  a  Latvian  official  said,  adding  that 
the  Kremlin  Is  clearly  encouraging  provo- 
cation to  civil  disorder  by  way  of  "hooligan" 
gangs.  Elarly  today,  a  raid  was  reported  at 
the  police  academy  armory  in  Riga,  with 
scores  of  rifles,  pistols  and  machine  guns  al- 
legedly seized  by  a  rogue  militia  group  loyal 
to  Moscow. 

In  Moscow  tonight,  the  overall  sense  was 
of  a  Government  attending  to  a  scenario,  to 
prepare  the  groundwork  for  direct  presi- 
dential rule  in  the  Balticx. 

On  the  lengthy  Government-controlled 
evening  news  show,  Vremya,  there  were  var- 
ious dispatches  contending  that  the  ethnic 
Russian  minorities  in  the  Baltics  were  being 
so  abused  by  the  nationalist  majorities  as  to 
require  drastic  protection. 

In  Lithuania,  such  protection  was  suddenly 
extended  in  the  form  of  tank  troope  under 
the  aegis  of  the  hurriedly  created  and  still 
mysterious  National  Salvation  Committee, 
Kremlin  officials.  Including  President  Gorba- 
chev, have  not  explained  the  legal  basis  for 
such  an  initiative,  Baltic  officials  and  West- 
em  diplomats  said  it  was  a  traditional 
KG.B,  operation  outside  the  legal  frame- 
work. 

••The  same  processes  are  at  work  In  all 
three  republics— the  sudden  •salvation^  com- 
mittees, the  demands  for  government  res- 
ignation and  for  direct  presidential  rule.  " 
said  one  Western  specialist  on  the  Baltics 
who  sensed  further  military  steps  in  prepara- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  rebutting 
criticism  that  Mr,  Gorbachev's  foreign  pol- 
icy has  now  been  undermined  by  a  Kremlin 
retreat  to  autocracy,  insisted  today  that 
•'chaos"  threatened  the  Baltics  and  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  independence  campaigns 
and  not  the  new  military  drive  to  force  fe- 
alty. 

"Things  happen  spontaneously."  contended 
Vitaly  Churkin,  the  ministry  spokeamau, 
••Sometimes  in  the  sharp  turns  of  history  we 
face  moments  when  the  choice  Is  not  be- 
tween good  and  bad,  but  between  tsad  and 
worse." 

The  Crushwo  of  LmnjANiA's  Indkpkndknce 

DRrvE  A  Precise  Script  Is  Detbcted 

(By  Bill  Keller) 

Viumis.  LITHUANIA.  January  15.— From  a 
review  of  recent  events  in  Lithuania  and 
interviews  with  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
confilct,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  crush- 
ing of  the  republic's  drive  for  Independence 
was  planned  with  precision. 

The  Kremlin's  campaign  against  the  elect- 
ed Parliament,  which  remained  barricaded 
tonight  behind  walls  of  five-foot  concrete 
blocks,  seems  to  have  followed  an  artful 
script  with  precedents  In  Soviet  political 
strategy  dating  to  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 

The  aim  is  to  tn-lng  to  heel  the  elected  re- 
publican and  local  governments  that  have 
challenged  Moscow's  authority,  and  thus  to 
preserve  the  center's  power,  even  at  the  price 
of  lives  and  terror. 

The  strategy  is  to  create  the  impreaslon 
that   two    popular   groups    are    warring    for 
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power  In  Lithuania,  and  that  the  only  solu- 
tion Is  for  President  Mikhail  a  Gorbachev 
reluctantly  to  Impose  direct  Kremlin  rule 

The  main  participants  Include  the  Com 
munlst  Party,  an  array  of  front  groupe.  the 
military,  the  K  G  B  .  and  the  major  press  and 
broadcastlnK  ortranliatlons  that  remain 
under  state  control,  especially  the  central 
television  and  the  Tass  press  aKency.  which 
have  recently  returned  to  a  pre  i?la»no8t 
level  of  distortion 

PAKLIAMENT  VcrTKH  ffm  INDEPENDENCK 

Events  betran  last  spring,  when  Lithuania 
used  Its  first  free  elections  under  Soviet 
power  to  elect  a  ffovemment  committed  to 
restoring  the  republic's  soverelBmty,  ended 
by  annexation  Into  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940 

On  March  11.  Parliament  voted  124  to  0, 
with  9  abstentions  and  absentees,  to  pro- 
claim Itself  an  independent  stat-e,  and  elect- 
ed Vytautas  Landshenfis.  a  soft-spoken 
music  professor,  to  be  the  first  JYesldent 

The  Communist  opposition  does  not  deny 
that  the  lAndsbenrls  government  has  a  popu 
lar  following,  but  they  explain  the  elections 
as  an  aberration  of  hlsu^ry 

A  split  In  the  Communist  Party  t)etween 
pro  and  anti -Independence  factions  left  a 
power  vacuum,  they  contend,  and  Mr 
Landsbcrgla's  Independence  movement  filled 

It. 

Juozas  .lannalavlclus.  the  chief  Ideolofflst 
of  the  Lithuanian  Communist  Parly  and 
spokesman  for  a  committee  of  unidentified 
members  that  claims  to  he  the  ruling  power 
In  Vilnius  today,  said  the  republics  fell  Int^i 
a  "national  psychosis  and  euphoria,  and  set 
out  to  restore  the  "Ixiurgeols"  government 
that  existed  before  World  War  II 

The  elections  and  Independence  declara 
tlon  did  not  polarize  the  republic  U)  the  ex- 
tent that  opponents  now  maintain  t)plnlon 
polls  conducted  throughout  last  year  showed 
the  government  had  overwhelming  support 
from  ethnic  Lithuanians  and  substantial  mi 
norlty  backing  among  the  Russians.  Poles 
and  Byelorussians  who  make  up  20  percent  of 
the  republic's  3  7  million  people 

But  there  were  divisions,  especially  In 
Vilnius,  a  formerly  Polish  city  where  the 
non  Lithuanian  population  Is  about  40  per- 
cent Many  of  them  resented  the  pressure 
from  the  new  government  to  learn  the  Llth 
uanlan  language  They  felt  discriminated 
a«-alnst  The  large  military  contingent  per 
manently  based  here  was  Insulted  at  being 
labeled  an  occupying  army 

Since  losing  power,  the  Communist  Party 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  lis  tradl 
tlonal  base  in  the  centrally  run  factories, 
playing  on  ethnic  resentments  and  warning 
that  workers  would  lose  their  jobs  when 
Lithuanians  took  over  and  lntro<luced  cap^ 
Itallsm 

After  economic  sanctions  and  presidential 
decrees  failed  to  make  the  republic  (jack 
down,  Mr  Gorbachev  came  under  increasing 
pressure  from  hard-liners  to  take  tougher 
measures 

THB  CHKONOLOOY  OF  THK  CRACKDOWN 

l.Ast  month,  thlngn  began  to  move  like 
clockwork,  as  this  chronology  shows; 

Dec  16:  The  Communist  Party  of  Lithua- 
nia organlied  a  gathering  it  called  the  Con 
gress  of  Democratic  Korces  of  Lithuania, 
with  representatives  of  22  party  groups  and 
party-related  organizations  to  protest  the 
cour»e  of  the  Independence  government 

The  congress  named  a  five- man  leadership 
beaded  by  Nikolai  M  Burokyavlclus.  First 
Secretary  of  the  Lithuanian  Communist 
Party,  and  four  other  party  officials 

Dec.  30-  In  an  unscripted  development.  For- 
eign   Minister   Bduard    A     Shevardnadze   an- 


nounced that  he  was  resigning  with  a  warn 
Ing  that  the  country  was  headed  upward  dic- 
tatorship   He  later  said  he  had  quit  because 
he  could   not  bear  to  defend  the  use  of  vlo 
lence  against  his  people 

Dec  21  In  the  neighboring  republic  of  IaI 
via.  soldiers  from  all  three  Baltic  republics 
organized  an  independent  '  lobby  group  to 
protest  the  treatment  of  military  families  In 
the  region  They  warned  that  'any  attempt* 
U)  Influence  the  activities  of  army  units,  as 
well  as  the  everyday  life  of  military  garri- 
sons and  camps,  would  be  stopped  at  once.  " 
Tass  repi)rted 

Ian  7  Divisions  with  the  Lithuanian  gov- 
ernment, between  moderates  and  those  fa- 
voring a  more  confrontational  approach  to- 
ward Moscow,  came  to  a  head  on  the  issue  of 
prices  The  moderate  lYlme  Minister. 
Kazlmlera  Prunsklene.  announced  sweeping 
price  Increases  without  a  program  to  com- 
pensate low-income  people  Parliament, 
headed  by  Mr  I-andsbergls.  voted  the  next 
day  to  rescind  the  new  prices.  In  effect  vol 
Ing  no  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister 

When  Mrs.  lYunsklene  announced  her  res- 
ignation the  following  day.  accusing  Mr 
Ijindsbergls  of  undermining  her  authority, 
the  lime  wa»  npe  for  the  opposition  The 
independent  newspaper  Respuhllka  predicted 
In  a  front  page  edlt^jrlal  that  the  govern 
ment  8  disarray  would  set  the  stage  for  a 
Kremlin  crackdown,  which  would  be  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  world's  focus  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

Lithuania  gave  them  the  chance  to  begin 
the  battle."  the  editor  of  Respuhllka.  Vitas 
Tomkus.  said  In  an  interview  today 

NO  REASSURANCE  FROM  GORBACHEV 

Jan  8  Mrs.  Prunsklene  met  with  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  As  she  wa.s  leaving  the 
Kremlin,  she  recalled  In  an  interview  Mon- 
day, she  asked  him  whether  he  could  assure 
her  people  that  force  would  not  t>e  used 
against  Lithuania 

You  cannot  give  them  any  assurances 
that  1  have  not  given  you.  '  she  quoted  the 
Soviet  President  as  responding 

Thursday  Mr  Gorbachev  sent  a  message 
to  the  Lithuanian  government  Insisting  on 
immediate  compliance  with  the  Soviet  Con- 
.stitutlon 

Union  authorities  are  receiving  many  ap- 
peals from  social  and  political  organizations, 
manufacturing  collectives,  and  citizens  of  al! 
nationalities,  he  said  People  are  demand 
Ing  that  constitutional  order  be  re-estab 
lished.  and  that  their  security  and  living 
conditions  be  properly  guaranteed  They 
have  lost  faith  in  the  policies  of  the  present 
authorities  They  demand  that  presidential 
rule  be  established 

Friday  At  a  news  conference  In  Com- 
munist Party  headquarters,  officials  an- 
nounced creation  of  the  ■National  Salvation 
Committee  of  Lithuania  '  Mr  .Jarmalavlclus 
said  the  committee  was  appointed  by  the  five 
leaders  of  the  Congress  of  Democratic 
Forces  The  membership  has  been  kept  se 
cret 

Soviet  Army  troope  using  tanks  and  live 
ammunition  soon  captured  the  city's  main 
publishing  center  and  a  building  used  by  Mr 
Ijindsbergls's  nedgling  mlllila.  ihe  Depart 
ment  of  Territorial  IVfense 

PROCK88  OK  TRANSFER  IS  INDER  WAY 

Saturday  "Now  the  process  of  the  transfer 
of  power  In  controlling  the  republics  is  under 
way."  Mr  Jarmalavlclus  said,  speaking  for 
the  Salvation  Committee  It  will  not  be 
long  '■ 

At  about  midnight,  a  small  group  of  work 
er«  showed  up  al  a  government  building  with 


a  petition  claiming  to  represent  the  views  of 
workers  in  19  Industrial  enterprises  It  de- 
manded that  Parliament  step  down  and  sur- 
render all  power  to  the  National  Salvation 
Committee 

We  are  tired  of  permanent  terror,  uncer- 
tainty In  the  future."  the  petition  said  "We 
cannot  entrust  the  future  of  our  children  to 
people  who  did  many  dark  and  shameful 
things  in  the  past  today  " 

A  Lithuanian  policeman  who  witnessed  the 
event  told  Western  reporters  that  the  work- 
ers smelled  heavily  of  alcohol.  A  nervous 
pro-Independence  crowd,  on  full  alert  after 
the  shootings  the  previous  day.  took  the 
group  as  opposition  Infiltrators  and  dragged 
them  to  the  Parliament  building  to  be  inter- 
rogated 

Simultaneously,  another  worker  delega- 
tion went  to  the  Lithuanian  state  television 
studio  to  deliver  a  complaint  about  national- 
ist programming,  and  was  also  turned  away 

The  lncldent.8  seemed  Inconsequential,  but 
later  the  Soviet  Interior  Minister.  Boris  K 
Pugo.  asserted  on  national  television  that 
they  marked  the  start  of  hostilities  He  said 
that  after  the  workers  had  been  turned  away 
from  the  government  "with  real  bayonets." 
the  Salvation  Committee  Intervened  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  military  for  help 

Maj  Gen  Vladimir  N  Uskhopchlk.  the 
commander  of  the  Vilnius  military  garrison, 
had  assured  reporters  a  few  hours  earlier 
that  he  had  had  no  contacts  with  the  Na- 
tional Salvation  Committee  and  did  not 
know  whom  It  represented  Yet  an  hour  after 
the  workers  were  turned  away  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  general  supposedly  agreed  to  send 
his  troope  to  carry  out  their  request 

OFFICIAL  PRESS  OIVEK  ONLY  OFFICIAL  LINE 

Sunday  The  army's  coordinated  assault  on 
the  television  studios  and  broadcasting 
ujwer  began  at  about  1  »  A  M  The  attack 
ing  forces  ran  over  unarmed  civilians  with 
tanks  and  fired  on  crowds  that  stood  In  the 
way 

The  raids,  witnessed  by  numerous  Western 
reporters  and  filmed  by  Lithuanian  and  for- 
eign television  cameras,  left  15  dead.  64  miss- 
ing and  more  than  100  wounded,  by  the  latest 
official  count 

The  army  tank  convoys  were  accompanied 
by  soundtrucks  announcing  that  "all  power  " 
In  the  republic  had  fallen  to  the  National 
Salvation  Committee 

The  main  Instruments  oflhe  official  press, 
television  and  the  Tass  agency  Immediately 
began  to  dl.ssemlnate  the  official  version  of 
event*  that  Lithuania  was  splrallng  out  of 
control  because  of  the  unbounded  ambitions 
of  its  nationalist  leaders,  and  that  a  legiti- 
mate alternative  power  had  sprung  up  to  de 
fend  the  interests  of  the  working  class 

The  most  brutal  of  the  military  moves  so 
far  was  carried  out  early  Sunday  morning 
Most  Soviet  newspapers  do  not  publish  on 
Sunday  or  Monday,  leaving  two  days  in 
which  the  more  independent  elements  of  the 
Soviet  press  raised  no  challenge  to  the  offi- 
cial account  Later  some  of  the  more  inde- 
pendent national  newspapers  like 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda  would  begin  to  ques- 
tion the  official  version,  but  their  access  to 
Information  was  restricted  and  their  editors 
came  under  pressure  to  toe  the  ofncial  line 

The  Salvation  Committee's  pronounce- 
ments have  been  treated  by  television  and 
Tass  as  ofncial  statements,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  where  the  committee  de- 
rives its  authority  or  who  its  members  are 

Even  Mr  Gorbachev  professed  ignorance 
and  said  he  had  no  foreknowledge  of  what 
the  army  did  In  Vilnius  on  Sunday  morning 
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But  Mr.  Tomkus.  who  was  a  member  of  a 
Soviet  parliamentary  commission  that  in- 
vestigated military  violence  against  protest- 
ers in  Georgia  in  April  1989.  said  the  commis- 
sion had  established  that  only  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev and  Defense  Minister  Dmitri  T  Yaiov 
had  authority  to  order  the  use  of  army 
trooiw. 

A  few  hours  after  the  bloodshed,  a  Kremlin 
delegation  arrived  to  study  the  standoff  In 
Lithuania.  Their  schedule  of  meetings  with 
worker  groups.  Lithuanian  Intellectuals  and 
military  families  seemed  designed  to  confirm 
the  impression  of  a  republic  near  civil  war. 

"They're  only  here  to  gather  facte  and  ar- 
guments to  Justify  the  imposition  of  presi- 
dential rule."  Romualdas  Ozolas.  a  Lithua- 
nian official,  charged  after  meeting  with  the 
delegation. 

The  delegation  included  one  man  no  one 
regards  as  a  puppet  of  the  Kremlin,  Levon 
Ter-Petrosyan.  the  nationalist  leader  elected 
to  head  the  republic  of  Armenia.  But  Mr. 
Gorbachev  may  have  felt  that  his  presence 
would  serve  another  purpose:  to  drive  home 
to  the  leader  of  another  restive  republic  the 
consequences  of  behaving  like  Lithuania 

■i'ELTSrN  RECOGNIZES  REPUBLIC'S 
INDEPENDENCE 

Monday;  Another  wild  card.  Boris  N 
Yeltsin.  President  of  the  Russian  Republic, 
threw  his  popular  authority  behind  Lithua- 
nia, recognizing  the  government  as  independ- 
ent and  signing  a  mutual  defense  protocol 
He  proposed  to  visit  the  republic,  but  Mr. 
Jarmalavlclus  said  the  National  Salvation 
Committee  had  warned  him  in  a  telegram 
"that  they  would  not  guarantee  his  safety." 

Mr.  Jarmalavlclus  told  rejxjrters  that  the 
KGB  had  unearthed  documents  showing 
that  the  Landsbergis  government  had  an 
elaborate  plot.  Operation  Shield,  to  kidnap 
Communists,  take  their  families  hostage  and 
force  them  to  recant  or  be  interned.  He  as- 
sured reporters  that  the  documents  would  be 
made  public,  and  the  next  night  they  were, 
on  central  television. 

Mr  Jarmalavlclus  said  the  K.G.B.  would 
also  show  that  the  Landsbergis  government 
had  colluded  with  American  and  other  West- 
em  Intelligence  agencies. 

Despite  the  military  seizure  of  publishing 
and  broadcasting  outlets.  the  daily 
Respublika  used  a  clandestine  printing  plant 
to  produce  half  a  million  copies  of  a 
broadsheet  describing  the  army  assault*,  in- 
cluding a  photograph  of  a  man  lying  crushed 
under  a  tank. 

The  military  made  no  moves  against 
Respubltka's  editorial  offices  and  did  not 
shut  off  television  and  radio  broadcasts  in 
the  second  largest  city  In  the  republic. 
Kaunas,  which  has  carried  nearly  continuous 
reports  in  defense  of  the  Independent  govern- 
ment. 

Why?  One  possibility  was  that  It  was  need- 
ed to  provide  further  evidence  that  the 
Landsbergis  government  was  still  function- 
ing, that  the  situation  was  not  under  control 
and  that  presidential  rule  was  needed. 

"WE  SHOT  PEOPLE?"  A  MAJOR  DENIES  IT 

Today:  During  a  tour  of  the  captured  tele- 
TlsloD  tower  for  a  handplcked  group  of  six 
sympathetic  Soviet  reporters,  the  army 
major  who  said  he  commanded  the  attack  as- 
serted that  no  one  had  died  there  and  that 
the  only  shooting  had  come  from  Lithuanian 
snipers  In  nearby  buildings. 

A  reporter  from  the  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, who  was  allowed  to  Join  the  tour. 
cballeng«d  the  account,  pointing  out  that  he 
had  himself  witnessed  the  army  firing  on 
undefended  civHians. 


"We  shot  people?"  responded  the  major, 
who  identified  himself  only  as  Vltaly  Dyich. 
"You're  fooling  yourself."  Asked  about  the 
10  battered,  crushed  and  bullet-ridden  bodies 
lying  in  state  In  open  coffins  at  the  Vilnius 
Palace  of  Sports,  the  major  shrugged  and 
said.  "Hard  to  say." 

The  main  television  news  program. 
"Vremya."  or  "Time."  tonight  quoted  sev- 
eral world  leaders,  often  out  of  context,  to 
suggest  that  the  West  understood — even  if  it 
had  not  fully  approved— what  was  happening 
in  Lithuania. 

The  world's  reaction  drew  a  look  of  dismay 
from  Mr.  Tomkus.  the  newspaper  editor. 

"The  terrible  thing  is  not  that  we  have  a 
new  dictator,  but  that  the  whole  world  loves 
him,  "  he  said.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  43.  A  bill  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  May 
1991  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FTTNESS  AND  SPORTS 
MONTH 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  a  joint  resolution 
which  designates  the  month  of  May 
1991  as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  Month." 

We  no  longer  view  physical  exercise 
as  solely  for  entertainment  purixjses. 
In  the  past  few  decades,  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  of  this  country 
has  become  conscious  of,  and  involved 
in.  the  evergrowing  fitness  movement. 
Physical  activity  should  be  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  life  each  day  for  persons  of 
all  ages  and  abilities.  Personally.  I 
have  benefited  greatly  from  the  efforts 
of  physical  exercise.  Eiach  morning,  I 
do  calisthenics  for  a  half  hour,  lift 
weights,  and  I  swim  a  half  mile  three 
times  a  week. 

Interest  in  sports  begins  at  an  early 
age.  Nearly  30  million  boys  and  girls 
take  part  in  age-grrouped  team  sports 
and  other  organized  out-of-school  phys- 
ical activity.  More  than  6  million  teen- 
agers and  over  600.000  college  students 
compete  in  interecholastic  and  intra- 
mural athletic  programs. 

One  of  every  two  adults  in  the  United 
States  engages  regularly  in  some  type 
of  exercise  and/or  sports.  A  third  of  us 
swim;  a  fourth  ride  bicycles:  and  a  fifth 
play  one  of  the  racquet  sports.  More 
than  20  million  people  In  this  country 
run.  The  number  of  physically  active 
women  and  men  has  doubled  in  10  years 
and  continues  to  grow  rapidly. 

Not  only  are  fitness  and  sports  pro- 
grams a  source  of  pleasui^  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  by  which  we  refresh 
and  strengthen  ourselves,  but  they  also 
are  good  preventive  programs  of  health 
care. 

Last  year  during  May.  as  part  of  the 
celebration  of  National  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  Month,  1,139,902  per- 
sons participated  In  some  form  of  phys- 
ical activity,  from  5-kilometer  walks 
to  track  meets  and  superstars  contests. 
This  number  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
American   population.  We  must  make 


all  Americans  aware  of  the  benefits  of- 
fered with  such  programs  increasingly 
available  to  everyone.  Accordingly,  I 
am  introducing  this  joint  resolution 
which  requests  President  Bush  to  de- 
clare May  1991  as  National  Physical 
Fitness  and  Sports  Month. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  and  support  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
S.J.  Res.  43 

whereas  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  adults  in  our  country  who  regularly  par- 
ticipate In  exercise  and  sports; 

Whereas  the  number  of  physically  active 
men  and  women  continues  to  grow  rapidly, 
esiiecially  since  the  1970s; 

Whereas  there  is  great  support  for  the  im- 
portance of  dally  exercise  for  youth  and  chil- 
dren regardless  of  physical  capabilities  or 
limitations; 

Whereas  there  is  continued  growth  in  sen- 
ior citizens'  physical  activity  participation 
which  Increases  their  enjoyment  and  quality 
of  life; 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  physical 
activity  is  an  Impwrtant  part  of  dally  life  for 
children,  adults,  and  senior  citizens  of  both 
sexes: 

'Whereas  physical  activity  is  vital  to  good 
health  and  Is  a  rich  source  of  pleasure  and 
personal  satisfaction: 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
programs  are  one  of  the  iMlmary  means  by 
which  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  we  make  flt^ 
ness  and  si>ort£  programs  increasingly  avail- 
able in  the  schools,  at  the  workplace,  and 
during  leisure  time  so  that  all  our  citizens 
will  be  able  to  experience  the  Joys  and  bene- 
fits they  offer:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Consrress  assembled.  That  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  1991  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Month",  and  to  call  upon  Federal.  Stot«.  and 
local  government  agencies,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  month  with 
ap{K^}priate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities.* 


ADDITIGNAL  C0SP0NS0R8 

8.  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CX)NRAD,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1. 
a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  survivors  of  those  who 
died  from  service-connected  disabil- 
ities; to  provide  for  independent  sci- 
entific review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  the  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  certain  herbicide 
agents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mjtchkll.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
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Una  (Mr   HoLLiNOS]  wais  added  a8  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S    1.  supra 
B   > 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  f^om  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  0()RE]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2.  a  bill  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  national  education 
goals,  to  establish  a  National  Council 
on  Educational  Goals  and  an  Academic 
Report  Card  to  measure  proKress  on 
the  goals,  and  to  promote  liu^racy  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s   » 
At    the    recjuest    of    Mr      DOLE,    the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texa»  (Mr 
Gramm).   the  Senator  from   West   Vlr- 
g-lnla  [Mr    RtXTKEFElJ.ER].  and  the  Sen 
ator    from    Maine    (Mr     Cohen]    were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  8.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend  the   time    for  performing  certain 
6u:t8   under   the    internal    revenue   laws 
for  Individuals  performing  services  as 
port  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operation 

»    78 

.'Vt  the  request  of  Mr  DoMENin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr  Shelby]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  78,  a  bill  to  provide  a  5.4- 
percent  increase  in  the  rates  of  com- 
I>enBation  for  veterans  with  service 
connected  disabilities  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  the  survivors  of  certain  dis- 
abled veterans;  and  for  other  purposes 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr  LAirr*:NBERO]  was  added  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  S  107.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes 

At  the  request  of  Mr  RiEtu.E.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr  Dt)DD].  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr  Baucus].  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr 
Smith]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
167.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend 
qualified  mortgage  bonds 

S    IM 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Burns]  waa  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  196,  a  bill  to  grant  the  power  to 
the  President  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr 
Warner]  waa  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S   196.  supra. 

SENATK  JOINT  RESOl.mON  » 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 


McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  .Joint  Resolution  9.  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget. 

senate  joint  RESOLl-nON  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr  THURMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr  HoLLlNOs)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  .Joint  Resolution  14. 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  allow  the  President  to  veto 
items  of  appropriation 

.HKN.'KTK  Ji  ilNT  RtWOLLTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr  DeConcini].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  .Jersey  (Mr  Laitenberg]  were 
added  as  cosiwnsors  of  Senate  .Joint 
Resolution  21.  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  should 
utilize  the  statistical  correction  meth- 
odology to  achieve  a  fair  and  accurate 
1990  Census. 

senate  JOWT  RES4l[,rTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr  I^evin.  his  name 
was  added  aa  a  co.sponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  September 
1991.  as  ■National  Awareness  Month  for 
Children  with  Cancer." 

SENATE  .lOINT  RESOLLTION  « 

.At  the  request  of  Mr  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  40,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
September  8.  1991.  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1991.  as  ■National  Historl- 
c:ally  Black  Colleges  Week    ■ 

SE.NATK  KE.SOI.ITKIN  B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [.Mr 
Akaka]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr  Weli.stone]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  8.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  Congress  must  approve 
any  offensive  military  action  against 
Iraq 


of  the  Congress  that  •'  the  United  Slates 
shares  a  special  responsibility  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  continue  the  bilateral  Nuclear 
TestlnR  Talks  to  achieve  further  limitations 
on  nuclear  testing.  Including  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  verifiable  comprehensive  test 
ban"; 

Whereas  in  1988.  States  party  to  the  Lim- 
ited Test  Han  Treaty  formally  proposed  an 
amendment  that  would  broaden  its  prohlbi 
tion  on  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  under  water  to  Include  under- 
(fround  testinK. 

Whereas  the  early  prohibition  of  under 
ground  nuclear  explosions  would  constrain 
the  development  and  deployment  of  new  gen- 
erations of  nuclear  arms,  reduce  reliance 
upon  nuclear  arsenals,  relnvigorate  efforts  to 
prevent  n'jclear  proliferation,  and  end  fur- 
ther radioactive  contamination  of  the  envi- 
ronment: 

Whereas  the  reliability  and  safety  of  nu- 
clear weapons  of  the  United  States  as  deter- 
rents to  nuclear  war  can  be  assured  by  means 
other  than  nuclear  explosive  testing. 

Whereas  recent  advances  in  verification 
techniques  and  recent  a<rreement«  and  under 
standings  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  regardlnK  In-country  monitor- 
ing and  on-site  Inspection  have  helped  open 
the  way  to  effective  verification  of  a  com- 
prehensive ban. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged  to 
join  the  United  States  in  completely  and  per- 
manently bannlnK  nuclear  testing,  and 

Whereas  the  parties  ut  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  are  considering  an  amendment 
prohibiting  underground  nuclear  explosions 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrmgi.  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Contfress  that  the  President  of  the 
Unlt.ed  States  fundamentally  reassess  the  ne- 
cessity of  underground  nuclear  explosions, 
and  Instruct  his  representatives  to  support  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  at  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  Amendment  Conference,  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament,  and  the  bilat- 
eral nuclear  lestlng  neKotlatlons 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 1  RELATIVE  TO  UNDER- 
GROLrND  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS 

Mr  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr  Hat- 
KiKLD.  Mr  WiRTH.  Mr  Kennedy,  and 
Mr  Wellstone): 

S.  Con   Rks  i 

Whereas  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Great  Britain  expressed  a  com 
mitment  In  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963  and  in  the  Nun  Proliferation  Treaty  of 
1968  Ui  seek  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  ex- 
plosions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time. 

Whereas  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
which  entered  into  force  in  December.  1990 
contains  a  commitment  In  Article  I  that  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  shall 
continue  their  negotiations  with  a  view  to- 
ward achlevinB  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
the  cessation  of  all  undenrround  nuclear 
weapon  tests. ■'. 

Whereas  the  Fiscal  Year  1991  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  expressed  the  sense 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  14— REL- 
ATIVE TO  AN  EXAMINATION  OF 
SOVIET  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS  IN 
LIGHT  OF  THE  CRISIS  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr  Rieole,  Mr 
NiCKLEs.  Mr  Helms.  Mr.  DAmato.  Ms 
MiKULSKi.  Mr  DeConcini.  Mr  Graham. 
Mr.  Lalttenbero.  Mr  Inouy'E.  Mr 
Bryan.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr 
Mo^-NiHAN.  Mr  Smith.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr 
Ri'DMAN.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr  Conrad,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr  Exon, 
Mr  EtoMENici,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr  Coats.  Mr  Specter.  Mr  Murkow- 
sKi.  Mr  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr  Kohl,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr  RKID, 
Mr  Kerry,  Mr  Robb,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr  Dixon.  Mr  Cohen.  Mr.  Lieberman. 
.Mr  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Ditienberoer. 
and  Mr  Akaka)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S  Res  14 
Whereas  on  .January  7.  the  Soviet  Defense 
Ministry  announced  the  deployment  of  addi- 
tional troops  to  the  republics  of  Lithuania, 
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Latvia,  Estonia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  Moldova 
(formerly  Moldavia),  and  the  Ukraine. 

Whereas  President  Gorbachev  has  threat- 
ened to  impoee  direct  "presidential  rule"  on 
Lithuania  in  place  of  the  democratically 
elected  Government  of  Lithuania. 

Whei-eas  the  peaceful  resistance  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  has  been  met  with  brutal 
and  violent  actions  by  the  Soviet  armed 
forces 

Whereas  on  January  11,  more  than  a  dozen 
people  were  killed  and  over  one  hundred  In- 
jured when  Soviet  troope  stormed  and  took 
control  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic's  radio 
and  television  station  effectively  cutting  off 
the  Lithuanian  Govemmenfs  chief  means  of 
communication  with  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  communicated  to  President 
Gorbachev  that  the  use  of  force  in  the  Baltic 
States  could  seriously  jeopardize  United 
States-Soviet  relations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

Section  l.  The  President  should  d)  imme- 
diately review  all  economic  benefits  provided 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  (11)  expeditiously  report  to  the 
Congress  on  whether  those  benefits  should  be 
suspended  In  light  of  Soviet  actions  In  the 
Baltic  States.  (Hi)  Immediately  suspend  all 
ongoing  technical  exchang^es.  dv)  consider 
withdrawing  United  States  support  for  So- 
viet membership  in  the  IMF.  World  Bank  or 
GATT.  and  (v)  not  proceed  with  the  provi- 
sion of  MFN  trade  treatment  until  the  fol- 
lowing events  have  CKcurred: 

(a)  Soviet  troope  refrain  from  obstructing 
the  functioning  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia: 

(bi  The  troope  that  were  deployed  follow- 
ing the  January  7  announcement  by  the  So- 
viet Defense  Ministry  are  withdrawn; 

ic)  Soviet  authorities  cease  their  inter- 
ference with  the  telecommunications,  print. 
and  other  media  In  these  states; 

(d)  Good-faith  negotiations  between  the 
democratically  elected  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  states 
have  begun, 

(el  Concrete  assurances  are  received  from 
President  Gorbachev  that  grain  purchased 
with  United  States  credits  will  not  be  used 
to  coerce  the  Baltic  States,  or  any  republic 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  sign  the  Union  Trea- 
ty 

Sec  2.  The  United  States  should  consult 
with  and  encourage  our  allies  to  follow  a  pol- 
icy similar  to  that  outlined  In  section  1. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  SEEING  EYE 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  today. 
January  16,  1991.  the  Seeing  Eye  of 
MorrlBtown.  NJ,  the  first  and  most  fa- 
mous dog  guide  school  In  North  Amer- 
ica, will  reach  a  milestone  when  it 
places  its  10,000th  seeing  eye  dog  with  a 
blind  person. 

Since  1929,  the  Seeing  Eye  has  en- 
abled blind  people  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  lead  independent 
and  fulfilling  lives  because  of  their  see- 
ing eye  dogs.  Indeed,  the  10,000  dogrs 
have  meant  a  million  opportunities  for 


the  thousands  of  blind  people  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one. 

Today.  Seeing  Eye  graduates  hold  po- 
sitions in  such  fields  as  law,  teaching, 
computer  progranuning.  religion, 
health  care,  factory  work,  social  work, 
and  journalism.  All  went  to  the  seeing 
eye  with  great  expectations  and.  be- 
cause of  their  seeing  eye  dogs,  are  real- 
izing them. 

Families  and  countless  children 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
touched  by  the  unparalleled  friendship 
between  a  seeing  eye  dog  and  its  mas- 
ter. They  have  been  inspired  by  the  ac- 
complishments the  dog  has  enabled  the 
blind  person  to  achieve.  There  are  sev- 
eral accotmts  of  seeing  eye  dogrs  ena- 
bling blind  people  to  undertake  every- 
day tasks  such  as  commuting  to  work, 
visiting  a  friend,  shopping,  or  walking 
on  the  beach.  The  Seeing  Eye  has 
brought  national  and  international  rec- 
ognition to  New  Jersey  since  it  moved 
to  New  Jersey  in  1931. 

Mr.  President,  the  Seeing  Eye  is  one 
of  the  Thousand  Points  of  Light  and  it 
deserves  recognition.  I  salute  their  val- 
uable contribution  to  America.* 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  SALUTES  VIQAR 
SHAMIM  AS  326TH  ■  DALLY  POINT 
OF  LIGHT" 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  admirable 
efforts  and  successes  of  Viqar  Shamim, 
a  resident  of  Hillsboro,  OR,  who  has 
been  instrtimental  in  making  mathe- 
matics more  enjoyable  and  interesting 
for  young  people  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Shamim  is  a  software  engineer 
for  Intel  Corp.  and  has  used  his  com- 
puter prowess  to  advance  the  learning 
of  the  youth  in  his  area  through  a  cre- 
ative form  of  community  service. 

Several  years  ago  when  Mr.  Shamim 
discovered  that  his  son  was  having 
trouble  with  math,  he  created  a 
compter  program  to  assist  his  son  in 
learning  math.  When  the  boy's  math 
skills  improved  dramatically.  Mr. 
Shamim  realized  the  program  helped 
make  young  people  receptive  to  learn- 
ing math. 

Mr.  Shamim  then  set  out  to  help 
other  students  conquer  similar  learn- 
ing difnculties.  He  redesigned  the  com- 
puter progrram  to  allow  the  students  to 
challenge  themselves  according  to 
their  abilities  and  needs,  and  offered  it 
to  the  Ladd  Acres  Elementarj'  School 
in  Aloha.  OR,  for  use  in  its  math  class- 
es. 

However,  the  school  could  not  use 
the  programs  because  it  did  not  have 
any  computers.  Mr.  Shamim  solved 
this  problem  by  approaching  his  em- 
ployer, Intel  Corp..  and  obtained  15 
computers  and  5  printers  as  donations. 
He  then  spent  a  year  installing  the 
computers  and  completed  the  project 
in  1989. 

But  Mr.  Shamim's  dedication  to  this 
project  didn't  stop  there.  He  continues 


to  spend  many  mornings  before  work 
instructing  teachers  on  how  to  use  the 
software,  and  visits  the  classrooms  on 
an  ongoing  basis  to  ensure  that  teach- 
ers and  students  are  not  having  a  prob- 
lem with  the  program.  Mr.  Shamim 
provided  additional  assistance  by  writ- 
ing a  user-friendly  guide  to  the  system 
as  well. 

As  recognition  for  Mr.  Shamim's 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  educating 
young  Oregonians.  President  Bush  has 
saluted  Mr.  Shamim  as  the  326th 
"Daily  Point  of  Light."  The  Daily 
Point  of  Light  recognition  is  intended 
to  call  every  individual  and  group  in 
America  to  claim  society's  problems  as 
their  own  by  taking  direct  and  con- 
sequential action,  like  the  efforts 
taken  by  Mr.  Shamim. 

On  behalf  of  Oregon,  and  the  many 
youngsters  that  he  has  helped.  I  say  to 
Mr.  Shamim.  Thank  you.  His  service  is 
much  appreciated.* 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  URANIUM 
ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Ford  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  210.  the  Comprehensive 
Uranium  Act  of  1991.  Senator  FORD  has 
taken  the  lead  on  this  verj'  important 
issue,  and  I  congratulate  him  for  both 
his  commitment  and  his  persistence  on 
this  issue. 

This  legislation  would  restructure 
and  revitalize  the  uranium  enrichment 
enterprise  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. The  Senate  has  passed  similar 
legislation  no  less  than  five  times  dur- 
ing the  last  two  Congresses.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Energ>'  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  been  diligent  in  its  efforts 
over  the  past  4  years  to  address  this 
issue.  The  state  of  the  Department's 
enrichment  program  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ajid  serious  issues  within 
the  committees  jurisdiction. 

The  text  of  S.  210  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  101st  Congress.  The  only  difTerence 
is  that  deletion  of  provisions  related  to 
licensing  that  were  enacted  into  law 
separately  at  the  end  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

The  Senate  has  dealt  with  the  ura- 
nium enrichment  issue  persistently  for 
the  last  4  years.  We  have  argued  these 
issues  over  and  over  again.  Therefore.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee will  again  move  quickly  to  report 
legislation  and  that  it  will  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  early  in  the  first  session. 
We  moved  this  legislation  further  in 
the  House  in  1990  than  ever  before.  This 
year,  we  must  go  the  final  distance 
with  enrichment  legislation  to  make  it 
a  public  law. 

The  problems  of  Department's  ura- 
nium enrichment  enterprise  are  calling 
out  for  help  from  the  Congress.  The 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  is  es- 
sentially a  $1.5  billion  business  oper- 
ated    by     the     Department.     Unfortu- 
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nately.  It  Is  a  business  headed  for  col- 
lapse. The  Department  used  to  have 
revenues  of  over  £2  billion  annually 
The  Department  used  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial hold  on  the  world  market  But 
today  the  Department  Is  selllnjf  ura 
nlum  enrichment  for  twice  the  spot 
market  price,  and  it  has  a  little  less 
than  half  of  the  world  market 

The     enrichment     capacity     In     the 
world    substantially    exceeds    the    de- 
mand   for   enrichment   services    There 
are   lar^e   exces-s   inventories   bein^f   of- 
fered for  sale,  so  It  is  a  buyers  market 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  has  be 
come  a  hltfh-cost  supplier    As  a  result, 
nmjor  new.  lost-cost  suppliers  are  chal 
len^lnt?  DOE  for  market  share   The  blK 
g-est  such  supplier  Is  the  Soviet  Union 
Changes  need   to   be   made   In   the  way 
the  Department  does  business,  so  that 
It    can    continue    to    compete    for    this 
market    We  cannot  afford  to  have  this 
enterprise    slip    away    beiause    of    our 
failure  to  face  up  to  the  rhanKe.s  that 
need  to  be  made 

The  problems  of  the  uranium  enru  h 
ment  enterprise  stem  from  the  fa(  t 
that  the  Department  is  still  operatinjf 
under  a  statute  that  assumes  it  has  no 
competitors  The  priclnK  reyutrements 
and  all  of  the  administrative  and  finan- 
cial   controls    of   the    enrichment    pro- 


tfram  were  designed  under  the  presump- 
tion of  monopoly  control  The  program 
still  opt^rates  in  context  of  this  bureau- 
cratic redtape.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  market  has  changed  dra- 
matically The  market  Is  now  a  highly 
(  ompetitlve  international  market  The 
structure  of  the  uranium  enrichment 
enterprise  must  be  changed  accord 
ingly  if  the  program  is  to  survive 

S  210  would  restructure  the  enrUh- 
ment  enrterprise  as  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  and  give  It 
the  flexibility  to  operate  in  a  competi 
tlve  environment.  There  Is  precious  lit- 
tle time  left  to  take  these  actions  if 
this  enterprise  is  to  survive  Intact.  By 
1995.  the  Department's  long-term  con- 
tracts will  begin  tn  expire  The  exist 
ence  of  long  tern-i  contracts  between 
the  Department  and  US.  utilities  is 
the  main  thing  that  has  kept  the  enter- 
prise alive  for  the  past  several  years 
As  these  contracts  begin  to  expire,  the 
utilities  will  go  elsewhere  for  their 
supply  unless  the  Department  can  com- 
pete in  the  marketplace  We  must  act 
now  to  avoid  that  colapse  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  until  1995  when  the  prob- 
lem will  be  even  more  readily  apparent 
but  when  it  may  be  too  late  to  re- 
cover.* 


January  16,  1991 
ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  today's  session  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. Thursday.  January  17,  or  subject 
to  the  call  the  majority  leader.  If  the 
majority  leader  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader  determines  that 
convening  the  Senate  prior  to  10  a.m.  is 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances: 
that  following  the  prayer  at  the  time 
the  Senate  next  reconvenes  the  Jour- 
nal of  Proceedings  be  deemed  approved 
to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONDITIONAL  RECESS  LENTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  10  AM. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recogTiltlon. 
and  there  is  no  other  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  under  the  previous  order  until  10 
am   Thursday.  January  17. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  5  02  pm,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  .January  17,  at  10  a.m. 


January  16,  1991 
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THANKS  TO  FUNDESAS  EFFORTS 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
3  I  had  the  pnvilege  of  traveling  to  Guaten^ala 
as  part  of  an  intematkjnal  team  to  observe 
that  country's  Presidential  election  run-off. 

What  I  saw  was  a  very  organized  and  open 
election.  To  say  the  least,  I  was  very  Inrv 
pressed  arxj  heartened  at  the  steps  Guate- 
mala has  taken  toward  derrxjcracy  fn  recent 
years. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  tfie  Guatemalan  Development  Foundabon, 
better  known  as  FUNDESA,  for  all  rt  did  to  en- 
sure ttiat  the  Guatemalan  election  was  both 
tree  arxj  fair.  FUNDESA  is  a  nonprofit,  norv 
ptarbsan,  organization  wfiose  pnmary  goal  is  to 
help  to  devekip  the  country  of  Guatemala. 

FUNDESA  helped  organize  Intemational  ot>- 
server  teams  for  both  the  November  election 
and  the  January  6  run-off  election.  Thanks  to 
FUNDESA's  efforts,  close  to  2'/t  million  votes 
were  cast  In  ttie  two  elections. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  Central  Amenca, 
we  can  rest  assured  ttiat  FUNDESA  will  b>e 
working  to  ensure  a  better  tonxjrrow  for  the 
p)eopie  of  Guatemala.  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  the  attached  statement  released 
t>y  FUNDESA  following  the  run-off  election 
Preliminary  FLINDESA  Observer 
Delbxjation  Statement 

We  congrralulat*  the  Guatemalan  people  on 
the  occasion  of  today's  election,  which  will 
mark  the  first  transfer  of  power  from  one 
elected  civilian  to  another  in  Guatemalan 
history  The  second  round  of  the  1990-1991 
election  is  a  major  step  In  the  evolution  of 
democracy  in  Guatemala. 

We  would  like  to  note  that  our  delegation 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  new  mem- 
bers, and  the  conclusions  we  have  reached 
have  not  in  any  way  been  affected  by  the  No- 
vember deleg-atlon's  report.  Our  conclusions 
are  based  solely  on  what  we  have  observed 
today  in  21  cities  and  towns  in  eight  depart- 
ments of  Guatemala. 

Our  dele^tlon  was  deeply  Impressed  by 
the  orgunlsatlon  of  the  electoral  process 
today.  We  had  complete,  unrestricted  access 
In  all  areas  the  delegation  visited.  We  were 
pleased  to  see  that  the  two  parties  had  vol- 
unteer observers  at  virtually  all  the  polling 
places  we  saw.  The  orderly  and  efficient 
process  indicates  that  elections  have  become 
almost  routine  In  Guatemala — a  significant 
and  positive  change  from  less  than  a  decade 
ago. 

We  were  pleased  to  see  that  the  armed 
forces  and  police  observed  established  proce- 
dures. The  group  observed  no  Intimidation  at 
the  polls — another  sign  of  the  maturing  of 
Guatemalan  democracy 

Many  voters  expressed  a  strong  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  and  pride.  In  many  poll- 
ing places,  voting  seemed  to  have  become  a 
"family  affair" — another  healthy  sign  for  the 


future.  We  were  also  impressed  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  and  young  people  in  the 
electoral  process. 

Some  members  of  this  delegation  heard 
Isolated  charges  of  irregularities  or  intimi- 
dation. We  will  report  these  to  the  Supreme 
Electoral  Tribunal,  and  we  encourage  them 
to  investigate  these  charges.  All  memtiers  of 
the  group  agreed,  however,  that  these  allega- 
tions did  NOT  affect  the  overall  integrity  of 
the  election  process.  Some  members  will  also 
make  recommendations  to  the  Electoral  Tri- 
bunal regarding  such  issues  as  the  location 
of  polling  sites  and  the  design  of  voting 
stands. 

We  commend  the  Electoral  Tribunal,  the 
government  of  Guatemala,  and  especially 
the  Guatemalan  people  for  this  important 
st^p  in  the  democratic  process  Our  prelimii- 
nary  conclusion  is  that  todays  election  was 
free  and  fair,  and  that  the  Guatemalan 
democratic  process  has  been  strengthened 
We  recognize,  however,  that  a  final  conclu- 
sion will  have  to  await  the  tabulation  of  all 
ballots.  In  closing,  we  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press our  sincere  gratitude  to  FUNDESA.  the 
Guatemalan  Development  Foundation,  for 
their  generous  support  and  assistance  to  our 
observer  delegation 


FULL  TEXT  OF  PRESIDENT  BUSH'S 
LETTER  TO  SADDAM  Hl'SSEIN 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  the 
House  of  Representatives  detsate  on  Satur- 
day. January  12,  1991  reference  was  made  to 
the  PreskJent's  letter  dated  January  5,  1991  to 
Saddam  Hussein.  I  am  today  sutxnitting  tfie 
full  text  of  this  document  and  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  attention.  I  am  also  including 
an  analysis,  as  of  today,  on  actions  taken  by 
the  28  countries  who  are  providing  military 
forces  to  the  Intematranal  Coalition  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  That  action  is  as  follows: 

British:  1-15-91.  the  British  Parliament 
voted  634  to  57  in  favor  of  the  use  of  force  to 
implement  the  12  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions to  achieve  Iraq's  withdrawal  from  Ku- 
wait. 

France:  1-16-91.  voted  523  to  26  to  affirm 
the  U.N.  Resolutions,  the  26  who  voted  in  the 
negative  were  all  communists 

Canada:  1-15-91,  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  began  with  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister  giving  statements.  The  de- 
bate is  expected  to  last  to  the  end  of  the 
week.  The  vote  is  scheduled  for  Friday.  You 
should  be  reminded  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  on  Nov.  29.  1990  to  endorse  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  which  in- 
cluded U.N.  Resolution  678.  There  are  285 
seats  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  the 
vote  is  expected  to  be  along  straight  party 
lines  and  will  carry  by  20  votes. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany — doesn't  re- 
quire  parliamentary  tiction   for  deployment 


of  forces  to  Turkey  since  it  is  in  the  context 
of  NATO 

Italy— The  Italian  Parliament  has  debated 
the  Government  policy  to  deploy  Itaiiar. 
forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  No  formal  vote  ;s 
required. 

Turkey— The  Parliament  has  approved  in- 
viting foreign  forces  Into  Turkey  for  pur- 
poses of  enhancing  the  defense  of  Turliish 
sovereign  territory  A  separate  vote  is  re- 
quired for  Turkish  forces  to  engage  in  any 
offensive  action. 

Egypt — No  parliamentan.-  action  required 
and  no  debate  has  taken  place. 

Morocco— No  parliamentary  action  re- 
quired and  no  debate  has  taken  place 

Pakistan— No  parliamentary  action  re- 
quired, however,  the  Parliament  voted  to 
commend  the  FVime  Minister  for  sending 
ground  and  naval  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  WHrrz  House, 
Washington.  DC.  January  5.  1991. 
His  Excellency  SaDDaM  Hussein, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  IroQ.  Baghdad 

MR.  President  We  stand  today  at  the 
brink  of  war  between  Iraq  and  the  world. 
This  is  a  war  that  began  with  your  invasion 
of  Kuwait:  this  is  a  war  that  can  be  ended 
only  by  Iraqs  full  and  unconditional  compli- 
ance with  UN  Security  Council  Resolution 
678 

1  am  writing  you  now.  directly,  because 
what  is  at  stake  demands  that  no  oppor- 
tunity be  lost  to  avoid  what  would  be  a  cer- 
tain calamity  for  the  people  of  Iraq  I  am 
writing,  as  well,  tjecause  it  is  said  by  some 
that  you  do  not  understand  just  how  isolated 
Iraq  Is  and  what  Iraq  faces  as  a  result  I  am 
not  m  a  position  to  judge  whether  this  im- 
pression is  correct:  what  I  can  do.  though,  is 
try  in  this  letter  to  reinforce  what  Secretary 
of  State  Balier  told  your  Foreign  Minister 
and  eliminate  any  uncertainty  or  ambiguity 
that  might  exist  in  your  mind  about  where 
we  stand  and  what  we  are  prepared  to  do 

The  international  community  is  united  m 
its  call  for  Iraq  to  leave  all  of  Kuwait  with- 
out condition  and  without  further  delay 
This  is  not  simply  the  policy  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  the  position  of  the  world  com 
munlty  as  expressed  in  no  less  than  twelve 
Security  Council  resolutions 

We  prefer  a  peaceful  outcome  However, 
anything  less  than  full  compliance  with  UN 
Security  Council  Resolution  678  and  its  pred- 
ecessors is  unacceptable.  There  can  be  no  re- 
ward for  aggression.  Nor  will  there  be  any 
negotiation.  Principle  cannot  be  com- 
promised. However,  by  its  full  compliance. 
Iraq  will  gain  the  opportunity  to  rejoin  the 
intemational  community.  More  imme- 
diately, the  Iraqi  military  establishment 
will  escape  destruction.  But  unless  you  with- 
draw from  Kuwait  completely  and  without 
condition,  you  will  lose  more  than  Kuwait 
What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  the  future  of  Ku- 
walt^lt  will  be  free.  Its  government  will  be 
restored— but  rather  the  future  of  Iraq  This 
choice  is  yours  to  make. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  separated 
fl-om  its  coalition  partners.  Twelve  Security 
Council  resolutions.  28  countries  providing 
military  units  to  enforce  them,  more  than 
one    hundred    governments    complying    with 
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sanction*  all  hlghllffht  the  fact  that  It  Is 
not  Ira^j  aKalnst  the  United  States,  hut  Iran 
aKalnst  the  world  That  most  Aral)  and  Mus- 
lim tountrleg  are  arrayed  a*fa!nst  you  as  well 
should  reinforce  what  I  am  saytnK  Iraq  ran 
not  and  will  not  be  able  to  hold  onto  Kuwait 
or  exact  a  price  for  leavlntr 

You  may  be  tempted  U)  find  solace  In  the 
diversity  of  opinion  that  is  American  demcx 
racy  Y(ju  should  resist  any  such  temptation 
Diversity  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  divi 
Blon  Nor  should  you  underestimate.  a.s  oth 
ers  have  before  you.  America  s  will 

Iraq  is  already  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
sanctions  mandated  by  the  United  Nations 
Should  war  come,  it  will  be  a  far  greal^'r 
tragedy  for  you  and  your  country  Let  me 
state,  too.  that  the  United  SUtes  will  not 
tolerate  the  use  of  chemical  or  blologkai 
weapons  or  the  destruction  of  Kuwait  s  oil 
fields  and  installations  Farther,  you  will  Ih- 
held  directly  responsible  for  terrorist  actions 
against  any  member  of  the  coalition  The 
American  ;)e<)ple  would  demand  the  strong 
est  possible  response  You  and  your  country 
will  pay  a  terrible  price  if  you  order  uncon 
sclonable  acts  of  this  sort 

I  write  this  letter  not  to  threaten,  but  to 
Inform.  I  do  so  with  no  sense  of  satisfaction. 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no 
quarrel   with   the   people   of  Iraq    Mr     Presl 
dent.  UN  Security  Counc  il  Resolution  678  es 
tabllshes  the  perUxl  (>efore  January  15  of  this 
year  as  a     pause  of  good  will"  so  that  this 
crisis    may    end    without     further    violence 
Whether   this   pause   is   used  as  intended,   or 
merely    becomes   a    prelude    to   further    vio 
lence,   is  in  your   hands,  and  yours  alone     I 
hope   you   weigh   your   choice   carefully    and 
choose  wisely,  for  much  will  depend  upon  It 

Okorc.e  BrsH 


THE  REASONABLK   DETENTION  OF 
ALIENS  ACT 

HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OK  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  KKf-RESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr  DORGAN  o»  North  Dakota  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  btll  that  relates  to  a 
srtuatKxi  that  I  believe  is  deptorabte  and  re- 
flects a  tragic  disregard  for  basic  human  de- 
cency in  ttie  way  our  country  has  treated  refu- 
gees Allow  me  to  describe  a  situation  in 
wtnch  I  tsecame  personally  involved 

About  2  years  ago  I  awoke  on  a  Saturd^iy 
morning  and  read  a  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  that  was  very  disturtMng  The  story  was 
about  a  Sah/adOfan  woman,  with  three  young 
children,  wtx)  was  detained  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  |INS|  and  sent  to 
lail  The  woman  was  nursing  a  6-week -okj  in- 
fant wtx)  was  sutfenng  from  a  lever  and  an  in- 
fection The  INS  detained  the  woman  wtien 
she  went  to  the  local  immtgratKxi  office  for 
wtiat  she  was  led  to  believe  was  a  routine 
interview  Desptte  the  fact  that  she  was  ttie 
sote  caretaker  of  three  smaM  children,  one  of 
whom  was  a  sick  mfant.  the  authorities  tailed 
her  and  made  plans  to  deport  her  on  ttie  next 
plane  tMCk  to  El  Salvador 

I  becanie  involved  arxj  urged  the  INS  to  re- 
lease the  woman.  Eventually,  the  woman  aixj 
her  ttvee  ttnkken  were  granted  refugee  status 
by  Canada,  since  our  Government  would  not 
grant  her  permanent  status  m  the  United 
States    The  signrficarce  of  this  story  is  not  in 
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the  corx:lusion  but  in  how  our  Government 
treats  human  beings— regardless  of  their  legal 
status  as  aliens 

This  tragic  episode  took  place  in  wtiat  is 
supposed  to  t>e  the  most  humanitanan  country 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  it  is  upsetting 
that  our  Immigration  Service  treats  individuals 
wtx)  are  seeking  refuge  m  our  country  to  es- 
cape oppression  and  violation  of  their  human 
rights  in  such  an  insensitive  way  This  woman 
was  no  threat  to  society  yet  the  INS  arrested 
her  and  separated  her  from  her  children 

This  kind  of  inhumane  treatment  ot  irxlivid- 
uals  who  are  seeking  refuge  m  our  country 
should  not  happen  The  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  would  prohibit  the  INS  from 
detaining  a  mother,  who  has  deperxJent  chil- 
dren younger  than  the  age  of  2  years,  for 
more  ffian  24  hours  Last  year  i  offered  this 
legislation  as  an  amendment  to  the  Family 
Unify  and  Emptoyment  Opportunity  Immigra- 
tion Act  My  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House  but  the  provision  was  not  irx;luded  m 
the  conference  report  and  thus  did  nox  be- 
come law  Nevertheless.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  proposal  IS  necessary 

This  legislation  is  not  complicated  It  does 
not  alter  our  immigration  policy  or  effect  the 
conditions  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  aliens 
under  current  law  My  amendment  simply  dic- 
tates tfiat  our  Immigration  Service  must  use  a 
reasonable  sense  of  human  decency  in  de- 
taining individuals  who  are  canng  lor  young 
dependent  chiklren 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  pro- 
posal The  text  of  this  M\  is  as  follows 
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Be  It  c'Ki.  ti\i  '^v  the  Senate  and  llus,  ;  Rep 
re^entatnti  o!  the  United  Slates  o!  Anur'Ka  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  8HC)KT  TITIX. 

This  Act  mav  t>»-  >  ited  as  the  "Reasonable 
Detention  of  .Mlnn.-^  Ai  t 

SEC.  t.  UMITATION  ON  DETENTION  OT  t'EKTAJN 
AUENS  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHIL- 
DREN. 

(ai  l.s  General  Section  242(ci  of  the  Irr. 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  i8  l'  S  C 
1252(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "When"  and  inserting  "(1) 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  i2i.  when", 
and 

(2 1  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph 

"i2)(A)  The  Attxirney  General  shall  not  de- 
tain any  alien  described  in  subparagraph  'Bi 
who  Is  deportable  under  section  241.  except 
in  connection  with  the  immediate  departure 
of  such  alien  The  period  of  such  detention 
shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
t)ased  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  alien  and  his  or  her  dependent  children, 
not  to  exceed  a  24  hour  perlcxl 

"(B)  An  alien  descril>ed  in  this  subpara- 
graph Is  an  alien 

(li  who  IS  not  deportable  under  paragraph 
(4).  (5).  (6).  (7i.  (111.  il2i.  114),  (15).  (16i,  (17i. 
(18).  or  (19)  of  section  241(ai.  and 

'(ill  who  is  the  mother  of  any  child  In  the 
United  States  who  is  not  older  than  2  years 
of  age  and  Is  dependent  upon  the  alien  for 
basic  parental  care 

lb)  Effective  Date  The  amendmenu 
made  liy  sub«ection  (ai  shall  apply  U)  any 
alien  subject  to  a  final  deportation  order  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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FATHER  MURGAS.  WILKES-BARRE 
PRIEST.  HONORED  FOR  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS IN  WIRELESS  COM- 
MUNICATIONS 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

UF  PENNSYLVANIA 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdat/ .  January  16.  1991 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 25.  1990,  tfie  citizens  of  Wllkes-Ban^e  and 
I  joined  together  to  horxx  and  remenrt)er  a 
man  wtx)  not  only  was  kind,  artistic,  and  de- 
voted in  his  religious  faith,  txjt  was  a  success- 
ful inventor  as  well 

Fattier  Joseph  Murgas  served  as  pastor  of 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Slovak  Church  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  PA  Onginalty  from  TaK)v,  Sk>- 
vakia.  Father  Murgas  began  expenmenting 
with  wireless  communications  in  1898  in  a  lit- 
tle shack  behind  his  church. 

Eventually,  after  much  hard  work.  Father 
Murgas  invented  a  new  and  more  efficient 
system  of  wireless  communication.  Recording 
his  success  at  the  US  Patent  Office,  he 
began  to  receive  recognition  and  kudos — in- 
cltxJing  praise  saying  that  his  system  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  Marconi's. 

On  November  23.  1905.  a  public  dem- 
onstration was  given  and  the  phrase.  "Gkxy 
Be  To  God"  was  transmitted,  thus  the  first 
known  system  of  workable  overland  radio  was 
introduced 

Shortly  ttiereafter,  Marconi  visited  with  Fa- 
ther Murgas  and  later  introduced  his  own  sys- 
tem to  the  world,  one  exactly  like  Father 
Murgas' 

Marconi  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
"Father  of  Modem  Radw. "  but  Father  Murgas 
certainly  paved  the  way.  Because  the  good 
pnest  was  a  modest  and  hiumble  man.  he  did 
rwt  seem  to  mind  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
credit  he  deserved.  However,  thanks  to  ttie 
hard  work  arxj  dedK^txxi  of  Michael  Novrocki 
and  Scott  Stefanides,  Father  Murgas  has  re- 
cerved  the  proper  recognition  for  his  contribu- 
tions 

On  November  25,  1990,  ttie  86th  anniver- 
sary ot  Father  Murgas'  first  public  transmission 
of  sound  over  land,  we  dedicated  a  historical 
marker  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  his  horxx.  This 
marker  reminds  us  of  Father  Murgas  and  the 
countless  others  wtio  led  the  way  in  progress 
and  made  this  country  wtiat  it  is  today 


BILLY  GRANTHAM'S  40  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 
Mr    GORDON     Mr    Speaker,   the   Federal 
Government    kwt    a    vahied.    detScated   errv 
ptoyee  on  October  3.  1990,  when  Bi»y  Grant- 
ham of  Brentwood,  TN.  retired  as  executive 
assistant  to  ttie  Nashville  District  Commander. 
Corps  of  Engineers 

Mr  Grsinttiam's  retirement  bnngs  to  an  end 
a  career  that  spanned  more  ttian  40  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  tus  Government  and  his 
country  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Army 
Aviation  and  the  Corps  ot  Engmeers. 
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Mr.   Grantham   started   his   career   In   June 

1950  when  he  was  appointed  postal  clerk  In 
the  main  post  office  in  Memphis,  TN.  He 
served  tfie  public  and  the  Federal  Govemnient 
until  he  was  called  to  active  military  duty  in 

1951  with  the  farrxxjs  ll8th  Tactical  Recon- 
naissance Wing.  Tennessee  Air  Natkjnal 
Guard. 

He  served  his  country  with  tionor  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force  during  the  Korean 
conflict,  after  whch  he  was  awarded  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal  and  honorably  discharged. 

He  returned  to  civilian  Government  service 
m  1952  with  the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  Memphis. 

From  1960  until  1976,  Mr.  Grantham  per- 
formed in  a  high-level  management  position 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center  and  U.S. 
Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort  Rucker.  AL, 
»*hich  is  now  headquarters  tor  the  aviation 
txanch  of  the  Army.  While  at  Fort  Rucker,  he 
(XKTtinood  to  serve  tfie  public,  his  Governnnent 
arxj  his  country  with  professionalism,  distinc- 
tkxi  and  dedication,  receiving  numerous  fion- 
ors  for  his  contributkxis  to  tfie  training  of  Army 
aviators  and  Army  aircraft  mechanics  dunng 
ongoing  military  actkxis  in  Vietnam. 

From  1975  until  1990,  Mr.  Grantham  served 
his  Qovemment  and  ttie  peopte  oi  Tennessee 
in  his  highly-responsible  pxjsition  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Nashville  District,  Nash- 
ville, TN.  During  his  time  with  the  corps,  he 
was  recognized  and  rewariJed  for  his  pertornv 
ance  atx)ve  and  tieyond  that  expiected  of  the 
average  Federal  manager. 

In  addition  to  his  effective  and  efficient  per- 
formance as  a  Federal  worker,  Mr.  Grantham 
was  an  active  contributor  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  his  community.  He  tias  tieen  a  member  of 
Kiwanis  International  for  15  years,  attaining 
the  position  of  lieutenant  governor,  Kiwanis, 
for  ttie  State  of  Alat>ama. 

While  wtth  the  corps,  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Federal  Executives 
Assoctatkxi  and  has  tjeen  a  member  of  the 
tioard  of  directors  of  the  Nashville  post  of  tfie 
Sodety  of  Amerk^n  Military  Engineers. 

Our  Government  and  the  citizens  of  ttiis 
great  country  will  miss  the  faithful,  profes- 
sional, and  dedicated  service  of  Mr.  Billy 
Grantham. 


A  TRIBLTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
KENNETH  J.  SANBORN 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  January  16,  1991 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  on 
the  (xxaskxi  of  the  retirement  of  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  J,  Sanbom.  circuit  judge  for  the 
Sixteenth  Judk^ial  Circuit  in  Mount  Clemens. 
Ml. 

Over  the  years.  Judge  Sanbom  has  enjoyed 
a  fine  reputation  as  a  distinguisfied  junst  In 
our  community  and  throughout  the  State  of 
Mchigan.  He  lias  shown  his  legal  skill  both  as 
visiting  judge  on  the  Michigan  Court  of  Ap- 
peals arid  as  senior  probate  judge  in  Macomb 
County. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  sixteenth  cir- 
cuit. Judge  Sanbom  represented  Macomb 
County  in  the  Michigan  House  of  Representa- 
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bves  and  was  supervisor  of  Clinton  Township. 
He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  ttie  Maconib 
County  Community  CoHege  Board  of  Trust- 
ees— the  fxemier  Institution  of  higfier  edu- 
catKm  in  (Xir  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  of  the  retire- 
ment of  Ken  Sanbom.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  extending  best  wisfies  to  Judge 
Sanborn  and  his  entire  family.  His  dedication 
and  commitment  will  tie  greatly  missed. 


KILDEE  HONORS  FALL  1990  HOUSE 
PAGES 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  16,  1991 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  all  of  the  pages  who  have  served 
so  diligently  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  historic  "Bk^entennial  Congress." 

These  dedicated  and  hard  working  young 
people  will  soon  be  leaving  to  complete  their 
high  school  education.  They  are:  Warren 
Aceron.  Andrea  Alfaro,  Elisat)eth  Alkire,  Eliza- 
beth Ambrose,  Kenneth  Archer,  Heattier 
Amet,  John  Baehr,  Scott  Beal,  Roger  Beckett, 
Christine  Bergmann,  Racfiel  Borak,  Eskunder 
Boyd,  Whitney  Campbell,  Adam  Carstens. 
Benjamin  Chinnery.  Christopher  Cohen,  Misti 
Coy,  Lauren  Creamer,  Allison  Davis,  Chris- 
topher Davis,  Sean  Donahue,  Mark  Easteriday. 
Brian  Falkin.  Randall  Fine,  Eva  Fisher,  Gene- 
vieve Ford,  Ken  Francis,  James  Geraci.  An- 
drew Grice,  Ann  Guthmiller,  Maryann  Hopson, 
Mary  Hubbell,  Karl  Hughes,  Vicki  Irish,  Jen- 
nifer Johnson,  Karen  Keller,  Max  Koltuv,  Mar- 
ian Leonardo,  Samuel  Lisman.  Alfonso  Martel. 
Vicki  McAvoy,  Camilla  Messing,  Matthew  Mil- 
ler, Cecilia  Montalvo,  Hilary  Munger,  Gilmer 
Murdock  III,  Gregory  Newmark.  Maria  Ptioe- 
nix,  Ajna  Pisani,  Brian  Ross,  Atiigail  Rozen, 
James  Sager,  Anna  Sieperda.  Ann  Silbert, 
Karta  Staha,  Jaco  Stokes,  Brent  Tahajian, 
Damon  Tandy,  Nwadimma  Uzoukwu.  Bradley 
Walent,  LaTonya  Wesley.  Raynarlcjo  Whitty 
and  Joshua  Zeltz. 

We  all  recognize  the  important  role  that  con- 
gressional pages  pilay  in  fielpiing  the  House  of 
Representatives  operate.  This  group  of  young 
people,  wtx)  come  from  all  across  our  Nation, 
refxesent  what  is  good  atxiut  (xir  country.  To 
become  a  page  ttiese  people  fiave  fxoven 
themselves  to  tie  academically  qualified.  They 
have  ventured  away  from  the  security  of  tfieir 
home  and  families  to  spend  time  in  an  unfa- 
miliar city.  Through  this  expenence  they  tiave 
witnessed  a  new  culture,  made  new  friends, 
and  teamed  the  details  of  how  our  Govern- 
ment operates. 

As  we  all  know,  the  job  of  a  congressional 
piage  is  not  an  easy  one.  Along  with  being 
away  from  home,  the  pages  must  possess  tfie 
maturity  to  talance  competing  diemands  for 
their  time  and  energy.  In  addition,  they  must 
have  tfie  dedication  to  work  long  hours  and 
the  at)ility  to  interact  with  people  at  a  personal 
level.  I  am  sure  they  will  conskler  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  exciting  jobs  of 
ttieir  lives,  and  that  with  this  experience  they 
will  all  move  atiead  to  lead  successful  and 
productive  lives. 
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Mr  Speaker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Page 
Board,  I  ask  my  colteagues  to  join  me  in  horv 
onng  ttus  group  of  distinguished  young  Ameri- 
cans. They  certainly  will  be  missed. 


A  TRIBLTE  TO  BELL  SPEYERS 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTS'ES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
wouki  like  to  bring  to  your  attentkxi  the  out- 
standing contritxjtions  and  fine  public  service 
of  Bill  Speyers  of  Big  Bear  Lake.  Bill  is  widely 
respected  and  has  t>een  a  community  leader 
for  many  years,  nnost  recently  as  mayor  of  Big 
Bear  Lake. 

Bin  Speyers  studied  electricai  engineenng  at 
the  University  of  Calrtomia,  Berkeley,  and  re- 
ceived Ins  MBA  at  the  University  of  Calilomia. 
Fullerton.  For  40  years,  fie  has  been  a  posi- 
tive force  in  industry  engineering,  program 
nnanagement.  forward  planning,  nriarketlng  and 
sales.  Bill  retired  to  Big  Bear  Lake  in  1985 
wfiere  he  has  tiecome  an  active  member  o< 
the  community. 

Bill  served  on  the  Big  Bear  Lake  City  Coun- 
cil for  4  years.  2  years  as  mayor.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, he  fias  worked  dHigeritty  to  address 
local  concerns  including  solkj  waste  problems 
and  obtaining  funds  for  kical  road  improve- 
ments. He  was  also  appointed  t>y  former  Cali- 
fornia Governor  Deukmejian  to  the  Santa  Ana 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  and  has 
served  as  presklent  of  the  San  Bernardino  As- 
sociated Governments.  In  addition.  Bill  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Valley  Water 
Study  Associatkxi.  presklent  of  AARP,  and 
worked  on  the  League  of  CaWomia  Cities 
Resolution  Committee  and  the  tocai  hospita! 
board  of  directors. 

Bill  tias  tieen  active  in  a  numtier  of  commu- 
nity servk»  organizations  including  tfie  VFW, 
Elks,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tfie  Repub- 
Ik^an  Club,  Hospital  Auxiliary,  and  the  Big  Bear 
Amateur  RadK)  Club.  He  plays  an  important 
rote  as  a  member  of  tfie  San  Bernardino 
County  Fkxxj  Control  Distnct  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  as  chairman  of  the  recently  formed 
Mining  Monitoring  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colteagues  as  we  fionor  ttie  fine  achievements 
of  Bill  Speyers.  Bill  is  a  model  of  community 
servce  and  activism.  His  years  of  service  cer- 
tainly make  him  worthy  of  recognition  by  the 
House  today. 


MroDLE  EAST  CONCERN 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently 
received  hurxJreds  of  letters  and  telephone 
calls  expressing  increased  concem  over  the 
crisis  in  ttie  Middle  East. 

At  this  time.  I  wouW  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  recent  ttxxjgfit-provoking  tetter 
from    my    friend    and   constituent    William    S. 
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Owen  of  Paducah,  KY  In  his  letter  Steve 
Owen  expresses  his  deep  concern  over  sev- 
eral issues,  including  ttie  firianaal  and  defense 
indications  of  our  invotvemenf  m  ttie  Middle 
East,  the  question  of  Arab  loyalties  if  fighting 
begins  or  if  Israel  is  brought  into  ttie  conflict, 
and  particularlv  the  religious  restrictions 
placed  on  Arrierican  soldiers  in  Saudi  Arabia 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  letter  from 
William  S.  Owen.  The  letter  follows  m  its  en- 
tirety 

Paducah.  KY.  January  8.  1991 
Hon.  Carroll  Hibbard. 
The  Capitol  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Deiak  CoNORtausMAN  Hi'BBARD  I  tiave  he- 
come  very  concerned  atwul  our  position  in 
Ihe  Persian  Gulf.  It  seema  to  me  that  we  are 
puttlnK  too  much  military  muscle  In  one 
confined  area  of  the  world  This  Is  of  concern 
for  the  followlnif  reasons 

1.  If  Saddam  Hussein  attacks  Israel,  what 
position  will  the  United  States  be  in  when  Is 
rael  counterattacks'*  Can  we  ftirsake  our 
long  time  ally  when  the  .Oralis  c  han^e  loyal- 
Uea  with  the  blowinK  of  the  sands?  Will  the 
Saudis  and  the  other  Moolem  forces  forsake 
the  United  States  led  alliance  and  attack  Is- 
rael also? 

2  Once  the  shooting  begins,  will  Moslem 
Iran  join  the  fighting  against  us? 

3.  With  so  many  forces  in  one  place  and 
with  the  Soviets  tieglnnlng  to  revert  to  the 
old  hard  line,  who  will  defend  the  Unlt-ed 
States  mainland  if  we  are  attacked  tiy  for 
elgn  forces  while  the  bulk  of  our  forces  are  In 
the  Persian  GulH 

I  believe  the  Soviets  will  once  again  Ije- 
come  a  closed  society  in  a  matter  of  months 

Also,  why  are  we  bowing  to  a  country's 
wishes  against  showing  American  military 
pride  and  not  allowing  our  soldiers  to  openly 
worship  as  they  please'*  Would  we  stop  a 
Saudi  from  fnllowlng  his  faith  while  in  the 
United  States'*  This  Just  astounds  me  that 
we  are  worried  atxjut  offending  the  Saudis 
Believe  me  if  I  was  an  American  Soldier  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  I  would  display  the  flag 
patch  on  my  uniform  as  well  as  worship  as  a 
Kentucky  Southern  Baptist' 

If  the  Saudis  want  us  there,  they  should 
pay  much  more  i)f  the  cost  of  the  operation 
since  they  are  making  billions  of  oil  dollars 
off  of  the  crisis. 

Congressman  Hubbard,  thanks  for  your 
time. 

Sincerely. 

Wn.LiAM  S  Owens 


THE  CONTINUING  CRISIS  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  DAXTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  hn>ORir)A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKt-SENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  while  the 
world's  attentKXi  is  rrveted  on  the  situation  in 
the  gulf,  the  crisis  in  the  Batttc  States  contirv 
ues  The  txave  peoptes  and  leadershipis  of 
these  small  nations  are  locked  in  a  pitched 
battle  for  ttwir  survrval  arxl  have  called  upon 
the  natwos  of  ttie  West,  and  primanly  ttie  Unit- 
ed States,  not  to  forget  ttiem  and  ttieir  strug- 
gle at  this  pivotal  juncture 

Ttie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  actively 
involved  to  focus  attention  of  ttie  pitgtit  of  ttie 
Baltic  people   as  well  as  to  encourage  con- 
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gressional  statements  on  ttieir  betiatf  Rep- 
resentative LEE  HAkiBLTON's  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  will,  in  ttie  very 
near  future,  hold  heanngs  on  ttie  cnsis  in  ttie 
Baltic  Slates  Tomorrow,  ttie  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  will  hold 
Its  own  hieanng  on  the  Baltic  cnsis  The  wit- 
ness IS  Mr  Raymond  Seitz,  ttie  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Europe  A  letter  to  Soviet 
President  Gorbactiev  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  is  tieing  prepared  which  will 
strongly  condemn  Soviet  actions  in  ttie  Baltic 
States  and  urge  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
cnsis 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  a  review  of  ttie  current 
situation  in  the  Baltic  Stales  is  m  order 

An  uneasy  truce  (xevails  througtiout  the 
three  Baltic  States  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  turned  out  this  morning  for  an 
errxitional  funeral  for  ttie  M  killed  in  ttie  vio- 
lence over  the  weekend  Yesterday,  mass 
demonstrations  were  held  by  non-Littiuanians 
in  support  of  continued  union  with  ttie 
U.S  S  R 

In  all  three  slates,  tfie  freely  elected  Gov- 
ernments and  Parliaments  look  steps  to  se- 
cure their  txjildings  and  facilities  from  takeover 
try  ttie  Soviet  military  and  all  of  ttiem  have 
t)een  holed  up  in  their  respective  Parliament 
txjikJings  Thousands  of  Lithuanians  remain 
outside  the  Lithuanian  Parliament  as  they 
have  tor  practically  the  past  week  Lithuanian 
President  Landstiergis  today  called  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  nations  to 
postpone  military  action  against  Iraq  lor  a  few 
days  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  Kremlin  is  tim- 
ing Its  crackdown  on  the  Baltic  States  to  coin- 
cide with  Western  preoccuption  in  ttie  gulf 

In  Riga.  Latvia  last  night,  antiterronst  units 
of  the  Soviet  Intenor  Ministry  raided  a  LaNian 
police  academy,  seized  ammunition,  rougtied 
up  some  cadets,  and  ttien  wittidrew 

Russian  Reputilic  President  Boris  Yettsin 
continues  to  play  a  rather  prominent,  even  he- 
roic, role  in  trying  to  pressure  the  Soviet  mill- 
iard and  Gortiachev  into  backing  off  from  ttieir 
confrontation  with  the  Baltic  States  Earlier 
today  at  a  meeting  with  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  Nordc  countnes — all  of  wtiom  tiave  been 
vocal  and  firm  in  their  condemnation  of  Soviet 
actions  in  ttie  Baltic — Yeltsin  warned  that  ttie 
Russian  Republic  would  be  forced  to  take 
some  kind  of  unspecified  action  if  Gortactiev 
did  not  reduce  pressure  on  the  Battc  States 
Yeltsin  also  warned  ttiat  Russia,  by  far  ttie 
largest  of  the  RefXjWtcs.  would  consider  form- 
ing Its  own  army  to  defend  its  newly  declared 
sovereignty 

Gortiactiev  strongly  criticized  Yettsin  lor 
these  remarks  and  also  stepped  up  tus  vocal 
attacks  on  ttie  leaders  of  all  three  Baltic 
States,  claiming  his  office  lias  tieen  inundated 
t)y  telegrams  and  letters  urging  him  to  take 
decisive  action  to  restore  order.  Ttie  stiadowy 
National  Salvation  Committee  in  Littmania — 
widely  assumed  to  t)e  a  puppet  of  ttie  pro- 
Moscow  wing  of  ttie  Lithuanian  Communist 
Party — has  also  stepped  up  its  rtietonc.  ctiarg- 
ing  that  the  Littmanian  Parliament  tias  adopted 
laws  ttiat  would  unleash  military  action  against 
the  Soviet  Army  and  cause  ttie  physca)  de- 
struction of  Communists.  norvLithuanians  and 
others  in  ttie  Republic  It  reiterated  calls  for  dn 
rect  Presidential  role  in  Lithuania 
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Gort>achev  has  yet  to  show  his  conrptete 
tiand  txit.  according  to  the  Washington  Post 
today,  ttiere  is  widespread  belief  arrnng  both 
his  supporters  and  opponents  ttiat  he  will  end 
up  imposing  direct  Presidential  rule  over  Lltfv 
uania.  at  (east.  Direct.  Presidental  rule  is  a 
murky  concept,  adopted  as  part  of  emergency 
legislation  late  last  year  by  ttie  Supreme  So- 
viet under  ttie  urging  of  Gortiactiev  himself 
Under  Presidential  njle.  Gorbactiev — as  ttie 
President  of  the  entire  USSR — would  have 
the  following  powers 

To  take  draconian  measures  to  ensure  pub- 
lic order  in  ttie  event  of  a  threat  to  the  secunty 
of  Soviet  citizens  or  ttie  state, 

To  ban  public  meetings  and  stnkes; 

Cut  communications,  impose  curfews,  and 
restrictions  on  ttie  movement  of  citizens;  and 

Pertiaps  most  importantly,  to  suspend 
democratically  elected  institutions,  meaning  all 
the  Governments  and  Parliaments  not  only  in 
the  three  Baltic  States  but  all  other  Reputilics 
as  well 

Needless  to  say.  Gorbactiev  remains  ttie 
key  figure  m  ttie  Baltic  drama  as  well  as  in  ttie 
Soviet  cnsis  m  general.  Above  all,  Gorbactiev 
has  declared  as  his  pnmary  goal  the  pireserva- 
tion  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  ttie  Soviet 
state  All  his  recent  actions  sIxhjW  tie  viewed 
in  this  context  To  paraphrase  an  okj  Leninist 
dictum,  tie  IS  taking  "one  step  back";  ttiat  is. 
to  impose,  as  peacefully  as  possible.  Soviet 
control  over  the  ctiaotic  situation  in  aU  ttie  p»o- 
tential  break-away  republics  in  order  "to  take 
two  steps  forward";  ttiat  is,  to  bnng  meaningful 
reform  and  democratzation  to  ttie  country 
which  couW  include,  eventually,  independ- 
ence— or  at  least  special  status — for  ttie  Baltic 
States 

In  this  goal  of  preserving  ttie  stability  and 
unity  of  the  USSR.  Gorbachev  has  been 
forced  to  rely  on  the  Soviet  Army,  the  pro- 
Moscow  rumps  of  the  Baltic  Communist  Par- 
ties, and  most  of  ttie  nonindigenous  peoples 
of  ttie  three  Republics,  all  of  wtiom  are  wor- 
ned  about  ttieir  future  in  independent  Baltic 
States  Slave  people — Russians,  Poles, 
Ukrainians,  and  Byekxussians — account  for 
atxiut  20  percent  of  ttie  population  of  Lithua- 
nia, nearly  50  percent  of  Latvia,  and  40  per- 
cent of  Estonia  Most  settled  ttiere  after  WorVJ 
War  II  and  have  been  emptoyed  primarily  as 
industrial  workers  and  rrnlitary  personnel, 
many  of  wtiom  tiave  retired  in  ttie  region. 
While  ttiey  are  divided  over  the  issue  of  Baltic 
independence,  all  fear  ttie  consequences  of 
living  under  national-onented,  independent 
Baltic  leaderships. 

The  situation  in  ttie  Baltic  States  is  tense 
and  complex.  Unfortunatety,  no  easy,  peaceful 
solutions  are  available.  It  is  our  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  continue  to  press  ttie  Soviet  Goverrv 
ment  and  President  Gort)actiev  in  partkxilaf  to 
cease  ttieir  military  pressure  on  ttie  Baltic 
States  and  to  immediately  enter  into  honest 
negotiations  with  ttie  democratic,  freely  elect- 
ed Governments  of  ttiese  states  aimed  at  as- 
sunng  ttieir  self-determinatKxi  and  eventual 
independence 
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PROHIBIT  OPEN  CONTAINERS  IN 
VEHICLES 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  16,  1991 

Mr,  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seenns  to  me  that  one  of  ttie  most  senseless 
and  outrageous  cnmes  in  our  society  is  drunk 
driving.  Ttie  mixture  of  drinking  and  driving  is 
more  ttian  dangerous — it  is  deadly.  In  1988, 
over  23,000  people  died  on  our  Nation's  roads 
in  alcohol-related  accidents.  Ttiat  figure  was 
about  half  of  ttie  total  nun*er  of  traffic  fatali- 
ties for  ttiat  year.  In  addition  to  the  lost  lives 
and  despair  that  are  attendant  to  ttie  carriage 
on  ttie  higtiways,  drunk  driving  costs  this 
country  an  estimated  S24  billion  a  year. 

Despite  ttiis  frightening  reality  about  alcotiol- 
related  traffic  accidents,  ttie  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  done  little  to  curb 
this  senous  problem.  Currently  it  is  perfectly 
legal  in  10  States  in  this  country  for  a  dnver 
to  get  in  a  car,  put  one  tiand  on  ttie  steering 
wtieel  and  ttie  other  tiand  on  a  bottle  of  whis- 
key, drive  off  drinking.  Also,  in  28  States  it  is 
legal  for  passengers  in  a  vehcle  to  be  dnnking 
while  the  vehicle  is  in  operation.  Ttiat  is  out- 
rageous. In  fact,  you  could  load  up  a  car  with 
piassengers  in  New  Hampshire  and  meander 
as  far  west  as  Nevada  with  ttie  driver  or  pas- 
sengers drinking  all  ttie  way  and  not  break  ttie 
law.  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  something  decisive 
has  to  be  done  urgentiy. 

I  believe  ttiat  we  in  ttie  Congress  must  do 
something  at  the  Federal  level  to  urge  States 
to  adopt  open  container  laws.  That  is  why  I 
tiave  introduced  legislation  today  that  would 
require  States  to  enact  laws  that  would  pro- 
hibit open  containers  m  vehicles.  This  legisla- 
tion woukj  withfiold  5  piercent  of  ttie  State's 
highway  funds  if  the  State  fails  to  enact  laws 
prohibiting  open  containers  in  vehicles. 

Dnnking  and  driving  cannot  tie  seen  as  a 
personal  moral  dedskm.  When  someone  de- 
cides to  drink  and  drive,  ttiat  person  is  not 
sinnply  putting  hinnself  in  danger.  Ttiat  person 
is  a  ttveat  to  innocent  drivers,  passengers, 
and  pedestrians.  The  odds  are  ttiat  2  out  of 
every  5  Americans  will  be  involved  in  an  ateo- 
tiol-related  traffic  accident,  regardless  of  their 
dnnking  habits.  Ttie  fact  is  that  every  third 
drunk  driving  fatality  is  an  innocent  victinn — a 
nondrinking  driver,  passenger,  or  pedestrian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tieard  a  great  deal  of 
tough  talk  about  attacking  ttie  drug  problem  in 
this  country.  Ttie  country  seems  poised  to  mo- 
bilize to  fight  drugs  and  the  crimes  associated 
with  ttie  narcotics  trade.  However,  America 
also  has  a  very  serious  problem  with  alcohol 
and  drunk  driving,  and  we  seem  to  be  taking 
a  vacatkxi  from  our  responsibilities  In  that 
area.  My  proposed  amendment  takes  a  posi- 
tive step  and  makes  good  publk:  policy.  It  pro- 
vides a  strong  Incentive  for  States  to  enact 
laws  prohitiiting  ttw  insane  betiavior  of  drink- 
ing In  a  moving  vehicle.  If  States  tail  to  com- 
ply, ttiey  woukJ  be  subject  to  ttie  same  penalty 
ttiat  was  utilized  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enacted  legislation  requiring  States  to 
raise  ttie  minimum  drinking  age  to  21  years  of 
age — namely,  wittiholding  of  5  percent  of  Fed- 
eral highway  funds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiis  legisla- 
tion, Ttie  text  of  this  tjill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  540 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  OPEN  CONTAINER  LAWS. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMENT— Chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"}  159.  Open  container  linutationa 

■•(a)  Withholding  of  Funds  for  Non- 
compliance.— 

"Ill  General  rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
withhold  5  percent  of  the  amount  required  to 
be  apportioned  to  any  State  under  each  of 
sections  104(b)(li.  104(bi(2i.  104(bH5i,  and 
104(bi(6)  of  this  title  on  the  first  day  of  each 
fiscal  year  succeeding  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30,  1992  in  which 
the  possession  of  any  open  alcoholic  bev- 
erag:e  container,  or  the  consumption  of  any 
alcoholic  tieverage.  in  the  passenger  area  of 
any  motor  vehicle  located  on  a  public  high- 
way, or  the  right-of-way  of  a  public  highway, 
in  such  State  is  lawful. 

■I  2 1  LiMiTA'noN  of  APPLiCA'noN  to  charter 
BUSES  —If  a  State  has  in  effect  a  law  which 
makes  unlawful  the  possession  of  any  open 
alcoholic  beverage  container  m  the  pas- 
senger area  by  the  driver  land  not  the  pas- 
sengers) of  any  motor  vehicle  designed  to 
transport  more  than  10  passengers,  including 
the  driver,  while  being  used  to  provide  char- 
ter transportation  of  passengers,  such  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  compliance  with 
paragraph  il)  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  such  motor  vehicles  in  each  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  law  is  in  effect. 

"lb)  Period  of  Availabilitv:  Effect  of 
Compliance  and  Noncompliance  — 

"(1 )  Funds  withheld  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 30,  19M  — 

"(A)  Period  of  availability— Any  funds 
withheld  under  this  section  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  on  or  before  September  30. 
1994.  shall  remain  available  for  apportion- 
ment to  such  State  as  follows: 

"(1/  If  such  funds  would  have  been  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(bi(5iiAi  of  this  title 
but  for  this  section,  such  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

"(11)  If  such  funds  would  have  been  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b>(5)(Bi  of  this  title 
but  for  this  section,  such  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

■■(ill)  If  such  funds  would  have  been  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(1).  104(bH2).  or 
104(b)(6)  of  this  title  but  for  this  section, 
such  funds  shall  remain  available  until  the 
end  of  the  third  fiscal  year  following  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  such  funds  are  authorized 
to  tie  appropriated. 

••(B)  Funds  wtthheld  after  September  », 
1994.— No  fund*  withheld  under  this  section 
from  apportionment  to  any  State  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994.  shall  be  available  for  appor- 
tionment to  such  State. 

"(2)  APPORTIONMENT  OF  WITHHELD  FUNDS 
after  compliance.— If.  before  the  last  day  of 
the  period  for  which  funds  withheld  under 
this  section  from  apportionment  are  to  re- 
main available  for  apportionnnent  to  a  State 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  State  makes  effec- 
tive a  law  which  Is  in  compliance  with  8ul>- 
sectlon  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  on  the  day 
following  the  effective  date  of  such  law  ap- 
portion to  such  State  the  withheld  funds  re- 
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malning  available  for  apportlomnent  to  such 
State. 

'•(3)     F*ERIOD    OF     AVAILABILm"     OF     SL'BSE- 

quently  APPOR'noNED  FUNDS.— Any  funds  ap- 
portioned pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  sliall  re- 
main available  for  expenditure  as  follows 

••(A)  Funds  apportioned  under  section 
104(b)(5)(A)  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeed- 
ing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  funds  are  sc 
apportioned. 

"(Bi  Funds  apportioned  under  section 
104(bHl),  104(bK2).  104(b)(5>(B).  or  104ibt(6i  of 
this  title  shall  remain  available  until  the 
end  of  the  third  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  funds  are  so  appor- 
tioned. 

Sums  not  obligated  at  the  end  of  such  period 
shall  lapse  or.  in  the  case  of  funds  appor- 
tioned under  section  104(b)(5)  of  this  title, 
shall  lapse  and  be  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  projects  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 118(b)  of  this  title. 

■•i4)  Effect  of  noncompliance  —If,  at  the 
end  of  the  period  for  which  funds  withheld 
under  this  section  from  apportionment  are 
available  for  apportionment  to  a  State  under 
paragraph  il).  the  State  has  not  made  effec- 
tive a  law  which  Is  In  compliance  with  sul>- 
section  (ai.  such  funds  shall  lapse  or.  In  the 
case  of  funds  withheld  from,  apportionment 
under  section  104(b)(5)  of  this  title,  such 
funds  shall  lapse  and  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  for  projects  m  accordance  with 
section  118(b)  of  this  title, 

•'(c)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section— 

••(1)  ALCOHOUC  beverage —The  term  alix)- 
hollc  beverage'  has  the  meaning  such  term 
has  under  section  158(c)  of  this  title 

•'(2)  Motor  vehicle  —The  term  'motor  ve- 
hicle' has  the  meaning  such  term  has  under 
section  154(b)  of  this  title. 

'•(3)  Open  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
tainer.—TTie  term  open  alcoholic  beverage 
container'  means  any  bottle,  can,  or  other 
receptable — 

"(A)  which  contains  any  amount  of  an  al- 
coholic beverage:  and 

"(B)(1)  which  is  open  or  has  a  broken  seal, 
or 

"(11)  the  contents  of  which  are  partially  re- 
moved, 

"(4)  Passenger  area —The  term  'pas- 
senger area'  shall  be  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation   " 

"(b)  Conforming  amendment— The  analy- 
sis for  chapter  1  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 
159  Open  container  limitations.". 


MSGR.  JOHN  C.  MASAKOWSKI 
HONORED 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  16,  1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ntoverrv 
ber  25,  1990,  a  tribute  was  pakl  to  Fattier 
John  Masak(}wski,  who  had  bestowed  upon 
him  ttie  special  tionor  of  being  named  nxxv 
signor. 

Monsignor  Masakowski  is  a  native  of  my 
hometown  of  Nanticoke.  He  attended  Narv 
ticoke  High  School  and  later  graduated  cum 
laude  from  St.  Mary's  College  in  Orctiard 
Lake,  Ml.  He  rece«ved  his  degree  in  ttieotogy 
and  was  ordained  into  ttie  priesthood  on  June 
4.  1949.  at  St.  Peter's  Cattiedral  in  Scranton 
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Throughout  the  years  and  throughout  the 
many  panshes.  Monsignor  Masakowski  has 
left  his  marV.  A  very  kind  and  generous  per- 
son, Monsignor  Masakowski  has  brought  peo- 
ple arxJ  communities  together  by  orgaruzing 
service  groups. 

In  addition,  his  good  works  not  only  include 
helping  his  felk)w  man.  but  he  has  led  the  ef 
forts  to  improve  each  of  the  parish  churcfies  at 
which  he  has  served 

Monsignor  Masakowski's  devotion  to  his  vo- 
cation has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
whose  lives  he  has  touched  He  has  displayed 
tireless  dedication  and  service  to  his  con- 
gregations over  the  years  and  his  community- 
minded  sptril  IS  an  example  we  all  stxaukj  tol- 
k)w 

It  IS  only  fitting  that  he  tie  honored  and  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  tum  all 
the  tiest  for  many  years  to  come. 


DAN  HERRON:  DEDICATED 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wrdni'sddtj .  January  /rt    19^1 

Mr  GOf^DON  Mr  Speaker.  Gallatin  High 
School  in  Gallatin.  TN.  is  losing  a  legend 
Education  in  Tennessee  is  losing  a  man  wtx) 
t«s  tieen  a  true  leader  lor  more  than  three 
decades 

Dan  Herron  is  retinng  after  28  years  as  pnn- 
cipal  at  Gallatin  High  ScfvKil.  ?8  years  marked 
t)y  accomplishments  often  unparalleled  by  any 
scfxxil  in  the  State 

Mr  Herron  came  to  Gallatin  in  1962  The 
next  decade  was  one  ol  marVed  cfvinge 
throughout  the  Slate  and  country  but  Mr 
Herron  and  his  outstanding  staff  guided  the 
scfxx)!  through  wittxxrt  much  ol  \Ue  turmoil 
ttiat  marred  otfier  schools 

He  developed  a  reputation  ot  being  firm  but 
fair,  a  policy  that  drew  support  from  students, 
piarents  and  tfie  community 

That  solid  loundatKXi  of  cooperation  and 
community  backing  continued  into  tfie  19/'0's. 
as  Gallatin  High  Sctxx>l  laecame  known  as  a 
tsastion  of  txith  academic  and  athletk;  excel- 
lence 

In  1983.  Gallatin  High  School  received  the 
Presidential  Award  of  Excellence,  ranking  it 
anxxig  tt>e  top  scfxxjis  in  ttie  Nation  The 
scfKiol's  students  fiave  reaped  numerous  aca- 
demic fxxKirs  on  tfie  State  and  national  level 
Its  athletic  teams  fvave  excelled  m  State  com 
petrtions 

Ottiers  from  across  Tennessee  point  to  the 
school  as  an  example  ol  fiow  to  assemble  an 
outstanding  staff,  develop  innovatrve  programs 
tor  a  mynad  of  students,  and  attrctct  and  keep 
comnximty  support  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  ac- 
dvtties.  Herron's  abtlity  to  combine  ttx)se  three 
ingredients  fwve  produced  ttie  sourxJ  learning 
environment  tt«l  makes  Gallatin  High  ScfxKii 
outstanding. 

Mrs  Jem  Guthrie,  a  kxig-time  educator, 
once  said  of  Herron.  "He  seems  to  fiave  a 
sense  of  wtiat  makes  a  good  teacfier  arxl  has 
hired  a  tot  of  good  ones  over  the  years  " 

Dr  Hal  Hooper,  wtose  six  chikJren  grad- 
uated from  Gallatin  High  School,  noted.    He 
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gets  ttie  communrty  involved  and  fie  shouk) 
get  a  lot  ol  credit  for  that  " 

Mr  Herron  is  leaving  Gallatin  High  School, 
and  education,  for  a  position  with  a  tiank  in 
the  private  sector  However,  his  abilities  and 
innovations  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 

He  will  continue  to  be  toved  and  revered  by 
his  lormer  students,  faculty  members,  and  par- 
ents His  legacy  will  live  on  in  future  Gallatin 
High  SctvKil  students  wtX)  benefit  from  tfie 
scfx)0l  he  hielped  buikl 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  EDUARDO 
LORENZO 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HON 
STEEH  11 


GEORGE 


HON.  D.WID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnrsdau .  January  16.  1991 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with 
the  distinct  privilege  ot  honoring  a  very  close 
and  dear  tnend  wfx)  has  recently  retired  as 
judge  ol  tfie  41-B  Distrxrt  Court  in  Mount 
Clemens,  tfie  Honorable  George  Steeh  II 

While  Judge  Steeh  is  most  recentfy  conclud- 
ing over  10  years  ot  service  on  tfie  bench  as 
district  ludge.  he  will  always  be  remembered 
lor  tfie  compassion,  decency,  and.  atxive  all. 
fairness  he  txought  with  him  into  his  relation- 
ships with  other  people 

The  son  ot  Letjanese  immigrants.  Judge 
Steeh  was  tx)rn  in  Mount  Clemens  in  1919 
He  completed  his  law  degree  from  the  Univer 
sity  ol  Michigan  after  serving  in  tfie  Pacific 
dunng  World  War  11  In  the  1950s,  tie  formed 
the  law  lirm  ot  Neale.  Steeh,  &  Hader.  em- 
tjarking  upon  his  putilic  career  At  the  same 
time  fie  was  raising  a  family  of  five  children 

In  tfie  next  dozen  years,  his  path  took  him 
from  successful  Macomb  County  lawyer  to  dis- 
tinguished elected  representative  in  Lansing 
There  fie  served  in  the  Micfugan  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  and  was  selected 
by  tfie  Detroit  News,  as  one  ol  Michigan's 
most  effective  legislators 

His  political  associations,  fiowever.  did  not 
stop  there  In  tfie  early  1960s,  as  cfiair  ol  tfie 
Macomb  County  Democratic  Party,  fie  helped 
torge  the  Democratic  majonties  tfiat  made 
Michigan  one  of  tfie  most  progressive  States 
in  the  Nation  He  continued  his  active  involve- 
ment with  the  Macomb  County  Bar  Associa 
tion  and  the  State  Board  of  Appeals  And  in 
1980,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  from 
which  he  now  retires 

Mr  Speaker,  over  tfie  years  George  Steeh 
has  consistently  illustrated  tfie  meaning  of 
public  service  to  administer  tfie  law  with  com- 
passion, to  apply  tfie  truth  with  fairness  We  m 
the  Mount  Clemens  community  are,  indeed, 
deeply  indebted  to  this  fine  indnridual  He  has 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  touchstone  for  tfiose 
ol  us  privileged  to  know  him. 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr  KILDEE  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  US  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives to  )Oin  me  in  paying  tnbute  to  an 
outstanding  humanitarian  from  my  fxxnetown 
of  Flint,  Ml,  Father  Eduardo  Lorenzo  Fattier 
Lorenzo  is  being  fionored  by  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  Pansh  on  tfie  25th  anniversary  of 
his  ordination  on  Saturday,  January  19,  1991. 

Since  amving  from  Cuba  in  1961,  Father 
Lorenzo  tias  been  instrumental  to  tfie  growth 
and  development  ol  pansties  lor  tfie  Spanisfv 
speaking  community  througfiout  tfie  State  of 
Michigan  He  fias  devoted  countless  fxxirs  to 
counseling  members  ol  his  congregation  and 
fias  worked  tirelessly  to  assist  all  segments  of 
the  community 

Father  Lorenzo  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Havana,  Cutja  and  worked  at  tfie  Cuban 
Motor  Co  ,  a  division  of  General  Motors,  for 
several  years  In  1956,  he  entered  ttie  Semi- 
nary ol  the  Good  Sfiepiherd  in  Havana,  wtiere 
fie  studied  for  5  years  unti  tfie  Castro  regime 
forced  tfie  closing  of  the  seminanes. 

In  1961 .  Fattier  Lorenzo  came  to  tfie  United 
States  and  entered  St.  Maur's  Seminary  in 
South  Union,  KY  Dunng  the  summer  of  1964, 
tie  came  to  tfie  Lansing  Diocese  of  Michigan 
and  assisted  v^h  tfie  Spianisfv-speaking  Apos- 
toiate  at  Cnsto  Rey  Catfioltc  Parish 

After  efforts  to  return  to  Cuba  for  his  ordina- 
tion failed,  Arcfibisfiop  Evelio  Dias  of  Havana 
granted  permission  for  Fattier  Lorenzo  to  be 
ordained  in  Lansing  On  January  22.  1966, 
Fattier  Lorenzo  tiecame  tfie  first  Cuban  refu- 
gee from  tfie  Castro  revolution  to  be  ordained 
in  tfie  Cattiolic  Pnestfiood  of  Lansing 

Fattier  Lorenzo  came  to  the  Flint  area  on 
December  6,  1966.  wfien  fie  was  named  ad- 
ministrator of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church, 
to  serve  the  growing  Spanisfvspeaking  Catfio- 
lic  community  Through  his  perseverance  and 
efforts.  Father  Lorenzo  was  atjle  to  establish  a 
large  pansh,  and  by  1973  the  Htspantc  corrv 
munity  was  able  to  nxive  ttieir  congregation 
into  a  larger  buikjing  On  Apnl  14,  1973,  the 
new  structure  for  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  tie- 
came  tfie  first  Cattiolic  church  in  Michigan  built 
for  and  by  the  Hispanic  community 

Wherever  fie  fias  preached.  Fattier  Lorenzo 
fias  committed  fiimsell  to  serving  God  and  tfie 
people  of  his  community.  He  has  been  a  very 
positive  influence  on  me  and  an  important  part 
of  my  personal  growth  and  formation.  1  am  a 
better  pierson  lor  fiaving  known  him,  and  Flint 
is  certainly  a  tietter  community  lor  his  pres- 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  CONGREGATION 
EMANU  EL 
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UNFAIR  BANKING  PRACTICES 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  January  16,  1991 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
woukl  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  wonder- 
ful celebration  on  February  2,  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  tfie  Congregation  Emanu 
El  in  San  Bernardino.  This  gala  provides  the 
congregation  an  opportunity  to  rejoice  in  Its 
history  while  allowing  the  community,  State, 
and  country  to  recognize  the  oWest  Jewish 
community  in  souttiem  California. 

Congregation  Emanu  El's  official  charter 
was  issued  by  tfie  State  of  California  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1891.  However,  the  diverse  history  of 
the  congregation  goes  back  to  tfie  I850's 
wfien  tfie  first  Jews  amved  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley.  At  this  time,  historical 
records  indicate,  religious  services  were  held 
on  major  Jewish  holy  days  in  private  homes 
arxj  communal  txiildings.  Tfiese  early  settlers 
also  began  to  educate  the  young  and  estat> 
lish  businesses  in  tfie  area. 

In  1861 ,  tfie  Jewish  community  was  given  a 
piece  of  land  as  a  cemetery.  Tfie  Home  of 
Eternity  Cemetery,  owned  and  operated  by 
Congregation  Emanu  El,  is  now  the  oldest 
Jewish  cemetery  in  soutfiem  California  and  is 
recognized  as  a  State  historical  landmark. 

Until  the  1930's  Congregation  Emanu  El 
was  the  only  synagogue  between  Pasadena 
and  Pfioenix  Jews  came  together  from  the 
San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  and  Pomona  area 
tor  religious,  educational,  and  social  activities. 
Today,  the  congregation  fias  a  membership  of 
some  600  families  wfio  live  and  work  in  San 
Bernardino,  Redlands,  Cotton,  Grand  Terrace, 
Rialto,  Fontana,  Riverside,  the  mountains,  and 
high  desert. 

Since  1947,  the  congregation  has  been  af- 
filiated with  tfie  Union  of  Amerk:an  Hebrew 
Congregations,  tfie  national  organization  of  re- 
form synagogues,  but  fias  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  ritual  form  blending  ortfiodox,  con- 
servative, and  reform  Jewish  practice. 

It  IS  not  known  wfien  the  name  Congrega- 
tion Emanu  El  came  into  use.  Rudolf  Anker 
served  as  president  of  the  congregation  from 
1881  to  1890,  and  was  followed  by  l.R.  Brunn. 
The  first  spiritual  leader  of  tfie  congregation 
was  Rabbi  Samuel  Margolis  wfio  led  the  con- 
gregation in  the  1920's.  Jacob  Alkow  served 
as  rabbi  from  1932  to  1937,  and  Ratibi  Nor- 
man Feldfieym  from  1937  to  1971  and  as 
Rabbi  Emeritus  from  1971  to  1985.  Rabbi 
Hillel  Cohn  has  served  as  spintual  leader  of 
the  congregation  since  1963.  Congregafton 
pxesident  Ricfiard  G.  Simon  is  joined  on  tfie 
temple  staff  by  director  of  education.  Rabbi 
Tracy  Guren  Klirs,  and  Cantor  Gregory 
Yrastow. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  1  ask  that  you  join  me  and  our 
colleagues  in  recognizing  this  msirvelous  his- 
torK  occasion.  Congregabon  Emanu  El  fias  a 
nch  and  wonderful  history  ttiat  is  certainly  wor- 
thy of  recognition  by  ttie  House  of  Represent- 
atives 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  16. 1991 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month  I  received  a  copy  of  an  excellent  De- 
cember 28,  1990,  letter  sent  to  President 
George  Bush  from  Robert  L.  ChamWess,  Jr., 
cfiairman  of  tfie  txjard  of  Hart  County  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  in  Munfordvilte,  KY,  which  I  wouW 
like  to  sfiare  with  my  colleagues. 

Bob  Chambless  has  written  about  issues  of 
great  concern  to  tfie  bankers  of  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  spiecificalty  tfie  unfair 
practces  ot  tfie  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  in  its  regulatory  p)ractices.  Al- 
tfiough  this  is  a  more  serious  time  for  tfie 
President  and  our  Nation  with  tfie  threat  of 
war  with  Iraq  imminent,  Bob  Cfiambless  urges 
the  White  House  to  take  a  serious  look  at  "a 
domestk;  issue  of  great  importance  to  us  both, 
the  FDIC."  He  urges  scnjtiny  of  the  FDIC  reg- 
ulatory treatment  of  all  financial  institutions 
and  their  depositors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  tfie  excellent 
comments  of  this  outstanding  tanker  from 
Kentucky.  Tfie  letter  from  Bob  Cfiambless  fol- 
lows: 

Hart  Coi-N-n-  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 
MunfordmUe.  KY.  December  28.  1990. 
Hon  George  Bush. 
Prestderit.  United  States  of  America. 
Ttie  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  President  Bush:  I  know  thai  you 
have  your  hands  full  with  foreig'n  affairs 
right  now,  but  I  wanted  to  mention  a  domes- 
tic issue  of  KTeat  importance  to  us  both,  the 
FDIC. 

Our  little  country  bank  has  assets  of  26 
million  dollars  and  a  capital  ratio  of  over 
nine  percent.  We  serve  a  county  of  approxi- 
mately 14.000  persons,  with  agriculture  as 
our  main  industry.  Not  only  are  we  getting 
tired  of  paying  for  other  people's  mistakes; 
but  also,  we  have  had  problems  of  our  own  in 
the  past,  due  to  agricultural  land  values  de- 
clining, and.  we  weathered  that  storm  with- 
out any  outside  help.  I  am  hard  pressed  to 
see  why  we  should  continue  to  pay  the  bills 
for  others'  mistakes,  and,  we  know  that  just 
the  Increase  in  FDIC  assessments  for  1991 
will  cost  us  in  excess  of  $20,000,  which  results 
in  our  paying  over  two  months  of  our  1991 
earnings  to  the  FDIC  for  that  coverage.  The 
fact  that  the  FDIC  chooses  to  fully  cover  un- 
insured and  unassessed  foreign  deposits  of 
the  big  banks  is  so  unfair  it  escapies  me  why 
It  is  permitted  to  continue. 

I  do  not  need  to  take  you  tfirough  a  history 
of  what  brought  about  the  current  problems, 
but  there  are  three  key  things  which  come  to 
mind  immediately: 

1  The  deregulation  of  interest  rates  paid 
on  deposits. 

2.  The  deregulatiOD  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry. 

3.  The  unwilllngiiess  to  let  national  cor- 
porations; such  as.  Chrysler  Corporation  and 
Continental  DUnols  National  Bank  go  under, 
if  in  fact,  they  were  broke. 

Had  these  organizations  been  permitted  to 
collapse.  It  would  have  had  an  awakening  ef- 
fect on  the  public  and  on  government;  and, 
maytie  some  folks'  eyes  would  have  been 
opened  a  little  wider  towards  the  future. 
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Best  of  luck  and  prayers  to  you  in  your  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  many  problems  confront- 
ing this  country  today. 
■Vours  very  truly. 

Robert  L.  Chambless.  Jr  . 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 


THE  MANZANAR  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which  ¥«)uld 
designate  the  World  War  II  Manzanar  interrv 
ment  camp  a  national  historic  site.  Such  a 
designation  will  create  a  permanent  remirxler 
of  one  of  ttie  darkest  moments  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Our  internment  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans dunng  the  Second  World  War  was  inex- 
cusable and  unconscionable. 

Manzanar  was  the  first  of  10  internment 
camps  to  house  ttie  1 20,000  persons  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry,  nxist  of  them  American  citi- 
zens, wtx)  were  forcibly  removed  from  their 
homes  in  coastal  areas  between  1942  and 
1945. 

We  cannot  allow  these  grave  injustices  to 
be  forgotten.  The  Maruanar  srte  will  help 
teach  future  generations  ttie  risks  of  suBpend- 
ing  civil  liberties,  and  be  a  kxigstanding  re- 
minder of  what  can  fiappen  if  our  national 
commitment  to  freedom  waivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  supporting  this  measure  to  preserve  ttie  his- 
toric record  of  the  internment  of  Japanese- 
An^ricans  during  World  War  II  I  fiope  it  will 
lorever  remind  us  of  wtiat  car  happen  wtien 
we  forget  wfiat  this  country  stands  tor. 
H.R.  543 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a)  Ls"  General.— In  order  to  provide  for 
the  protection  and  interpretation  of  histori- 
cal and  cultural  resources  associated  with 
the  relocation  of  Jaijanese- Americans  during 
World  War  n.  there  is  hereby  established  the 
Manzanar  National  Historic  Site  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "site" ). 

(b)  AREA  Included.— The  site  shall  consist 
of  the  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  within  the 
area  generally  depicted  as  Alternative  3  on 
map  3.  as  contained  in  the  Study  of  Alter- 
natives for  Manzanar  War  Relocation  Center. 
map  number  80,002  and  dated  February  1969 
The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") may  from  time  to  time  make  minor 
revisions  in  the  boundary  of  the  site 

SEC.  S.  ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  site  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  with  the  provisions  of  law  generally  ap- 
plicable to  units  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, including  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  25.  1916  (39 
Stat.  536;  16  U.S.C.  1-4)  and  the  Act  of  August 
21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461-467i. 

(bi  EkDNA'noNS.- Notwlttistandlng  any 
other  provision   of  law.   the  Secretary  may 
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accept  and  expend  donations  of  funds,  prop- 
erty, or  servlwis  from  individual,  fimnda 
tlons,  corporations,  or  public  entitles  for  t.h»> 
purpose  of  providing  s«TvK-e8  and  faiUUH-s 
which  he  deems  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 

(C)         C<»PERATIVK         AGREEMENTS         WITH 

State  In  admlnisterinK  the  site,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  w  enter  Into  coopera- 
tive a^rreements  with  public  and  private  enti- 
tles for  manaKennpni  and  interpretive  pro- 
KTams  within  the  site  and  with  the  State  of 
California,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  render! nn.  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  of  rescue.  flreflKhtln*?.  and  law  en- 
forcement services  and  cooperative  assist- 
ance by  nearby  law  enforcement  and  fire  pre- 
ventive agencies 

(d)  COOPERATIVE  AOREEMKVrS  WrTH  OWN- 
ERS.—The  Secretary  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  owners  of  prop- 
erties of  historical  or  cultural  sitmlflcance 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
which  the  Secretary  may  mark,  interpret. 
Improve,  restore,  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance with  respect  ui  the  preservation  and 
Interpretation  of  such  properties.  Such 
agreements  shall  contain,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to.  provisions  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  right  of  access  at  reasonable 
times  to  public  portions  of  the  property  for 
Interpretive  and  other  purposes,  and  that  nn 
changes  or  alternations  shall  t>e  made  in  the 
property  except  by  mutual  agreement 

lei  With  respect  U)  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit  movement  of  livestock 
across  such  lands  in  order  to  reat  h  adjacent 
lands.  If  the  party  seeking  to  make  such  use 
of  the  acquired  lands  was  authorized  to  make 
such  use  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  any  such  use  shall  be  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  Impose  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  natural,  cultural,  historic,  and  other 
resources  and  values  of  the  acquired  lands. 
SEC.  ».  AtXJUISmON  OF  LAND. 

The  Secretary  may  acquire  land  or  Inter- 
ests in  land  and  improvements  thereon, 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  site  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange 
SEC  4.  ADVISORY  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment  There  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Manzanar  National  Historic 
Site  Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter  In 
this  Act  referred  ui  as  the  .Advisory  Com- 
mission"! The  Advisory  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  former  Internees  of  the 
Manzanar  relocation  camp,  local  residents, 
representatives  of  Native  American  groups, 
and  the  general  public  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  serve  for  terms  of  2  years.  Any 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  ap- 
pointed for  a  definite  term  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  his  u>rm  until  his  successor 
is  appointed  The  Advisory  Commission  shall 
designate  one  of  Its  members  as  Chairman 

lb!  Management  and  Development  Is 
8UE8  The  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  shall 
ftom  time  Uj  time,  but  at  least  semiannu- 
ally, meet  and  consult  with  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment, management,  and  Interpretation 
of  the  site 

(C!  MEETiNoa-The  Advisory  Commission 
shall  meet  on  a  regular  basis  Notice  of 
meetings  and  agenda  shall  t>e  published  In 
local  newspapers  which  have  a  distribution 
which  generally  covers  the  area  affected  by 
the  Bite  Advisory  Commission  meetings 
shall  be  held  at  locations  and  In  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  ensure  adequate  public  Involve 
ment. 
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(dl  EXPENSES— Members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  shall  ser\'e  without  comfK-nsa 
t;on  as  such,  but  the  Secretary  may  pay  ex 
penses  reasonably  incurred  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  under  this  Act  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman 

(e)  Charter  The  provisions  of  section 
14(bi  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(Act  of  October  6.  1972.  86  SUt  776 1.  are  here- 
by waived  with  respect  to  this  Advisory 
Commission. 

If)  Termination —The   Advisory   Commis- 
sion  shall   terminate  on   10  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


ANY  WAR  WITH  IRAQ  IS  NOT 
SIMPLY  ABOUT  OIL 


HON.  DOLIG  BERELTER 

OK  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KErRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesday.  January  16.  1991 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr  Speaker,  some  very 
vocal  opponents  to  U  S  poltcy  in  the  Persian 
Guti  region  keep  insisting  that  an  etlorl  to 
maintain  cheap  oil  is  our  only  motivation  They 
chant  "No  t)lood  for  oil." 

They  are  very  wrong.  A  New  York  Times 
editorial  o(  January  15.  1991.  addressed  this 
subiect  as  follows: 

Those  In  the  minority  wholly  opposed  to 
war  can  best  honor  their  cause  by  not  carica- 
turing the  views  of  the  majority  To  assert 
that  the  flve-month-old  gulf  crisis  is  "only" 
about  oil  Is  as  simple-minded  as  arguing  that 
Saddam  Hussein's  rape  of  Kuwait  Is  somehow 
less  offensive  because  the  emirate  was  not  a 
democracy 

An  opinion  piece  by  Robert  J  Sammuelson 
fxinted  in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  16. 
1991.  entitled  "Our  Purpose  in  the  Gulf,"  also 
very  well  addressed  this  false  characteriza- 
tions as  follows 

Should  It  come,  the  war  will  not  be  about 
cheap  oil —but  about  preventing  oil  power 
from  being  tragically  misused  We  have  not 
sent  nearly  400.000  Americans  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  defend  crude  at  J18  a  barrel  They  are 
there  to  keep  Saddam  Hussein  from  control 
ling  two-thirds  of  global  oil  reserves  and 
from  using  that  control  to  blackmail  the  In- 
dustrial world  and  make  Iraq  a  nuclear 
power 

The  case  for  fighting  Saddam  now  is.  sim- 
ply put,  that  he  will  be  harder  to  fight  later 
And  should  last-minute  diplomacy  avert  war. 
the  success  will  be  temporary  unless  It  leads 
t.o  effective  measures  to  check  Saddam's 
military  strength  and  provide  security  In  the 
Gulf 

Because  war  Is  so  awful,  we  must  t)e  clear 
that  our  purpose  Is  worthy  The  stakes  are 
more  Important  than  a  few  cents  on  gas 
prlcea.or  restoring  the  emir  of  Kuwait  Nor 
are  we  defending  opposition  to  all  aggres- 
sion, no  matter  how  brutal  A  president  who 
did  that  would  be  impeached  after  the  first 
crisis  In  which  there  were  significant  U  S 
casualties.  "  as  Foreign  Policy  editor  Charles 
William  Maynes  says 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Member  also  wants  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  a  relevant 
excerpt  from  the  statenr>ent  of  Secretary  of 
State  James  A  Baker  III.  before  the  House 
Foreign   Aflairs   Committee   on   December   6. 
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1990  It  may  well  be  the  best  descnption  of 
account  of  the  reasons  why  Amencan  forces 
are  deployed  in  the  Persian  Guff  area  It  reads 
as  follows 

U  IS  often  said  that  there  has  been  no  clear 
answer  given  to  the  question  of  why  we  are 
in  the  Gulf  Much  of  this  results  from  the 
search  for  a  single  cause  for  our  involve- 
ment, a  single  reason  the  President  could  use 
to  explain  why  the  lives  of  American  men 
and  women  should  be  put  in  harm's  way  in 
the  sands  of  Arabia  or  the  seas  around  It  and 
in  the  air  at)Ove  it 

Mr  Chairman,  let  us  stop  this  search  Let 
us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  each 
other  There  are  multiple  causes,  multiple 
dangers,  multiple  threats  Standing  alone. 
each  is  compelling  Put  together,  the  case  is 
overwhelming 

Put   bluntly:   A   very   dangerous   dictator- 
armed  U)  the  teeth    is  threatening  a  critical 
region  at  a  defining  moment  in  history 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  reason*— 
who  Is  threatening  our  interests,  what  capa 
blllties  he  has  and  is  developing,  where  he  Is 
carrying  out  aggression,  and  when  he  has 
chosen  to  act^-that  makes  the  slakes  so  high 
for  all  of  us 

Let  me  explain 

Strategically.  Saddam  is  a  capricious  dic- 
tator whose  lust  for  power  is  as  unlimited  as 
his  brutality  in  pursuit  of  it  He  has  Invaded 
two  neighbors,  is  hartxjrlng  terrorists,  and 
now  is  systematically  ext,ermlnating  Kuwait 
Saddam  uses  poisonous  gas  «ven  against  his 
own  people,  develops  deadly  toxins,  and 
seeks  relentlessly  to  acquire  nuclear  bombs 
He  has  built  the  world's  sixth  largest  army, 
has  the  world's  fifth  largest  tank  army,  and 
has  deployed  ballistic  missiles 

Geographically.  Saddam  s  aggression  has 
occurred  in  a  political  tinderbox  that  is 
crossroads  to  three  continents  His  success 
would  only  guarantee  more  strife,  more  con- 
r.ict.  and  eventually  a  wider  war  There 
would  be  little  hope  for  any  effort  at  peace- 
making In  the  Middle  East 

Economically.  Saddam.'s  aggression  imper- 
ils the  world's  oil  lifelines,  threatening  re- 
cession and  depression,  here  and  abroad,  hit- 
ting hardest  those  nedgllng  democracies 
least  able  to  cope  with  it  His  aggression  is 
an  attempt  to  mortgage  the  economic  prom- 
ise of  the  post-Cold  War  world  to  the  whims 
of  a  single  man 

Morally,  we  must  act  so  that  international 
laws,  not  International  outlaws,  govern  the 
post-Cold  War  world  We  must  act  so  that 
right,  not  might,  dictates  success  in  the 
post-Cold  War  world  We  must  act  so  that  in- 
nocent men  and  women  and  diplomats  are 
protected,  not  held  hostage,  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world 

Historically,  we  must  stand  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Kuwait  so  that  the  annexation  of  Ku- 
wait does  not  become  the  first  reality  that 
mars  our  vision  of  a  new  world  order  We 
must  stand  with  the  world  community  so 
that  the  United  Nations  does  not  go  the  way 
of  the  League  of  Nations 

Politically,  we  must  stand  for  American 
leadership,  not  because  we  seek  it  but  be- 
cause no  one  else  can  do  the  Job  And  we  did 
not  stand  united  for  forty  years  to  bring  the 
Cold  War  to  a  peaceful  end  in  order  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  the  likes  o!  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

These  then  are  the  stakes 
If  Saddam  Is  not  stopped  now.  if  his  aggres- 
sive designs  are  not  frustrated,  peacefully  if 
po.ssible.  or  if  necessary  by  force,  we  will  all 
pay  a  higher  price  later 
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IRAQ  CRISIS  RESOLLTIONS 

HON.  dSTwELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sat 
through  nearly  50  hours  of  testinxiny  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
through  the  entire  discussion  on  the  House 
floor  about  United  Slates  options  to  remove 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait.  I  regret  ttiat 
Members  have  only  had  the  chance  to  dis- 
cuss, instead  of  debate,  an  issue  of  such 
magnitude  in  this  democratic  body.  This  is 
truly  unfortunate,  tsecause  many  inaccuracies 
have  gone  unchallenged  in  the  past  2  days. 

We  all  have  the  right  to  form  our  own  opin- 
ions, but  facts  are  facts.  I  wouk)  like  to  submit 
some  materials  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  address  issues  that  have  been 
discussed  to  ensure  that  the  Aniencan  people 
have  adequate  information  on  which  to  tase 
their  own  opinions. 

Members  have  repeatedly  cited  CIA  Director 
William  Webster's  testimony  as  justification  for 
continued  sanctions.  I  noted  15  different  inter- 
pretations of  his  statements  during  floor  dis- 
cussions, with  many  concluding  that  sanctions 
wouk)  remove  Hussein  from  Kuwait  in  the 
near  future.  I  wouk)  like  to  point  out  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  Mr.  Webster's  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 10,  1991.  addressing  this  subject.  His 
conclusion  is,  and  I  quote,  there  is  "no  evi- 
dence ttiat  sanctions  would  mandate  a  change 
in  Saddam  Hussein's  befiavior  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  when  or  even  if  tfiey  wouk) 
force  him  out  of  Kuwait." 

Members  have  also  asserted  that  the  defen- 
sive effort  in  Saudi  Arabta  is  purely  an  Amer- 
ican one.  I  have  repeatedly  called  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  soliat  greater  sup)port  from 
some  allies,  such  as  Germany  and  Japan,  that 
can  afford  to  do  rrxDre.  However,  there  are 
many  nations  contributing  significant  financial 
and  military  resources  to  this  effort,  and  they 
sfxjuld  not  go  unnotk^ed. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  one  of  tfie  most  glar- 
ing omissions  from  this  discussion — and  that 
IS  the  fact  that  there  are  roughly  90,000  allied 
Arab  sokjiers  located  on  the  border  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  of  the  245,000  inter- 
national troops  committed  to  tins  effort;  33,000 
Kuwaitis  wtx>  managed  to  escape  are  also 
contnbutr>g  to  this  military  coalition.  There  are 
no  Amerk^an  troops  within  60  kilometers  of  the 
txjrder.  I  wouk)  like  to  insert  into  the  RECORD 
at  this  point  a  menx)  from  Natiorwl  Security 
Adviser  Brent  Scovw;roft  fully  outlining  all  mili- 
tary support,  arxj  a  chart  illustrating  allied 
troop  commrtments  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  a  related  note,  many  are  stating  that  the 
United  States  is  beanng  the  full  cost  of  the 
military  effort  in  ttie  gulf.  Again,  I  woukJ  refer 
to  Mr.  Scowcrott's  memo  outlining  allied  con- 
tributions. In  a  recent  letter,  Satxji  Arabian 
Ambassadof  Bandar  bin  Sultan  assured  us 
that  his  nabon  is  k>sing  money  as  a  result  of 
the  Desert  Shiekj  embargo.  The  Saudis  have 
given  U.S.  troops  carte  blanche  coverage  of 
costs  for  food,  water,  constnictkjn,  transpor- 
tation, and  fuel,  and  ttiey  have  handed  over 
entire  facilities  tor  exclusive  U.S.  use,  includ- 
ing a  brarxl-new  airfiekl.  Saudi  Arabta  has 
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also  provided  S3.65  billion  in  economc  assist- 
arx;e  to  neighboring  Arab  allies  who  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  tfie  embargo,  arx)  they 
have  forgiven  over  $4  billion  in  Egyptian 
debts.  I  urge  my  colleages  to  read  Bandar  bin 
Sultan's  letter  outlining  Saudi  contributions, 
and  remirxl  them  to  keep  in  mirxj  his  corxdu- 
sion,  ttiat  "After  taking  into  account  both  high- 
er revenues  arxJ  higher  expenditures  resulting 
from  the  cnsis,  a  clear  SaixS  budget  defk;it  re- 
sults." 

The  focal  point  of  recent  debate  has  been 
the  length  of  time  it  will  take  for  sanctions  to 
succeed.  Many  witnesses  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  expressed  a  desire  to 
give  sanctions  a  chance  to  wor1<,  and  opti- 
mism tfiat  they  couk).  But  no  one  person  could 
say  with  confidence  how  long  it  would  take  to 
make  sanctions  work,  or  that  they  ever  would. 
I  woukJ  like  to  share  some  of  the  more  corrv 
pelling  statements  on  sarK:tions  from  a  broad- 
tkased  group  of  sources,  many  wtx)  testified 
tjefore  the  Armed  Servces  Committee. 

The  Washington  Post  reports  that  the 
sanctions  are  working  like  a  "loose-meshed 
fishing  net  "  "The  borders  are  extremely  po- 
rous. "  states  a  Western  diplomat  in  Iraq. 
Said  another  foreign  official.  "I  suppose  if 
the  sanctions  continued  for  some  years,  they 
would  eventually  have  an  effect"  the  bot- 
tom line  is  and  I  quote  "the  sanctions  have 
failed  to  create  widespread  shortages  [in 
Iraqi 

.lerrold  Post.  M  D..  psychiatry  and  politi- 
cal psychology.  Geo.  Washington  University: 
"He  will  only  reverse  his  present  course  If 
his  power  and  reputation  are  threatened 
This  requires  a  posture  of  strength,  firmness 
and  clarity  of  purpose  by  a  unified,  civilized 
world,  demonstrably  willing  to  use  force  if 
necessary.  The  only  language  Saddam  Hus- 
sein understands  Is  the  language  of  power 
Without  this  demonstrable  willingness  to  use 
force,  even  if  the  sanctions  are  biting  deeply. 
Saddam  is  quite  capable  of  putting  his  popu- 
lation through  a  sustained  period  of  hard- 
ship, as  he  has  in  the  past  *  *  *  It  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  will  return  at  a  later  date. 
stronger  than  ever,  unless  firm  measures  are 
taken  to  contain  him" 

( Post  said  the  possibility  of  sanctions 
working  in  a  year  was  "iffy"  in  response  to 
questions.! 

Phebe  Marr,  senior  fellow  with  National 
Defense  University,  gulf  expert:  "[Sanc- 
tions], in  my  view,  will  be  a  long,  slow  proc- 
ess that  will  be  difficult  to  detect  and  pos- 
sible for  Saddam  to  contain,  given  his  con- 
trol over  his  populace.  Support  for  Saddam, 
especially  among  his  armed  forces,  can  also 
be  eroded  by  a  credible  military  threat 
which,  while  riskier,  is  likely  to  end  the  cri- 
sis sooner." 

(She  also  said  that  Hussein  believes  that 
America  lacks  the  stomach  for  a  military 
fight,  and  that  this  belief  must  be  dispelled 
before  we  can  get  him  to  move  from  waiting 
out  the  sanctions  to  leaving  Kuwait.) 

William  Webster,  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence: "Our  Judgment  has  been,  and  contin- 
ues to  be.  that  there  is  no  assurance  or  guar- 
antee that  economic  hardships  will  compel 
Saddam  to  change  his  policies  or  lead  to  in- 
ternal unrest  that  would  threaten  his  re- 
gime." 

■Saddam's  willingness  to  sit  tight  and  try 
to  outlast  the  sanctions  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, to  avoid  war  by  withdrawing  from 
Kuwait  will  be  determined  by  his  total  as- 
sessment of  the  political,  economic  and  mili- 
tary pressures  arrayed  against  him." 
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Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  former  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador: "I  fear  that  Iraq  can  withstand  sanc- 
tions longer  than  the  rest  of  us  can  be  relied 
upon  to  sustain  them." 

"1  have  never  proposed  the  use  of  force  to 
solve  an  international  problem  until  now  I 
am  reluctantly  persuaded  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's character,  his  record,  and  his  record 
that  there  may  be  no  alternative  solution  ' 

Joe  Sisco.  former  Undersecretary  of  State 
Two  flaws  with  sanctions:  (1)  will  not  hurt  lii 
the  right  places.  (2)  no  way  that  Iraqi  citi- 
zen's sacrifices  will  translate  into  action 
against  Saddam  The  longer  he  can  resist 
sanctions,  the  more  of  a  hero  he  becomes  in 
Arab  community's  eyes 

Congressman  Bill  Gray  said  on  national 
news  today  it  will  take  three  to  four  years 
for  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq  to  work. 

Colonel  Dupuy,  former  Army  officer,  mili- 
tary analyst:  "Waiting  for  sanctions  to  work 
IS  really  avoiding  war,  and  thus  disastrous." 

In  recent  testirrxxiy  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Commrttee,  Dr.  Henry  Kissirv 
ger  tok)  Senator  Sam  Nunn  that  by  the  time 
we  discover  ttiat  sanctions  are  not  likely  to 
worV,  "it  may  be  too  late."  He  stated  further 
that  "I  do  rK>t  believe  that  we  will  see  a  day 
where  the  Iraqi  leader  will  send  us  a  letter 
saying  he  has  rx)w  accepted  our  terms." 

In  sfxjrt,  these  comments  underscore  the 
fact  that  sanctions  canrx>t  guarantee  success. 
Even  many  who  stand  on  this  ftoor  in  support 
of  sarxitions  admit  ttiat  eventuaJfy  force  may 
have  to  tie  used.  What  tliey  dont  acknowl- 
edge is  the  fact  ttiat  our  forces  may  k)se  ttietr 
edge  over  time,  ttiat  we  may  lose  aJlted  mili- 
tary support  over  time,  or  get  drawn  into  a 
conflict  far  greater  ttian  our  present  limited 
missk>n. 

There  are  several  other  factors  wtuch  might 
limit  allied  forces'  ability  to  effectiveiy  resolve 
this  crisis  over  time,  including  the  Arab  holy 
days,  ttie  weather,  ttie  potential  splintenng  of 
coalition  support  over  time  and  the  fact  ttiat 
Kuwait  as  a  nation  nugfit  be  corrpletely  de- 
sti^oyed  if  we  wart  too  kxig  to  force  Hussein 
out.  Unfortunately,  the  more  time  Hussein 
gets,  the  more  time  he  has  to  force  ttie  Pal- 
estinian questkxi  onto  ttie  international  agenda 
and  to  buikj  his  standing  in  ttie  Arab  wortd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  intensity  of  debate, 
we  all  agree  on  our  goal.  No  one  wants  war, 
we  all  seek  peace.  Ttie  detate  is  reaty  one  of 
timing.  But  ttiat  is  critcal.  because  timing  may 
make  ttie  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure. I  have  one  nephew  serving  in  tfie  gut), 
and  one  ready  to  deiDtoy.  and  share  ttie  desire 
of  all  Americans  for  a  speedy,  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  this  crisis. 

In  ck>sing.  I  wouM  like  to  share  a  quote 
made  by  former  British  Prime  Minister  Neville 
Chambertain  in  1938.  Speaking  of  the  German 
march  through  Europe,  he  said: 

How  horrible,  fantastic,  incredible,  it  is 
that  we  should  be  digging  trenches  and  try- 
ing on  gas-masks  here  because  of  a  quarrel  in 
a  faraway  country  between  people  of  who  we 
know  nothing 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  days  later  Mr 
Chamberlian  announced  ttiat  tfie  Munich 
agreennent  gave  his  nation  "peace  with  honor 
■  *  '  peace  in  our  time."  Eleven  montfis  later 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  war 
of  survival  against  Hitler's  Germany. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  Desire  for  peace 
does    not   warrant   appeasement    We    must 
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stand  strong  in  the  face  of  Husseins  t)rutai 
aggressKxi.  and  ensure  that  our  etlorts  secure 
peace  not  just  today  but  in  the  future 

THE  Whffk  HorSE. 
WasninQton.  DC  JanuoT]/  10.  1991 
Memorandum    for    the    Vice    Presldenv,    Ihe 
Secrealry   of  Slate,    the   Secretary   of  the 
Treaaury.  the  Secretary  of  defense .  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  ManaKerricnt  and  BudKet. 
the   Director   of  Central    IntJ"lll|{ence.    the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint,  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  Director  of  the  I'nlted  States  Informa 
tlon  Agency 
Subject    Administration  Public  Position  on 
Sharing  of  Responsibility  for  the  Coalition 
Effort  In  the  Persian  Oulf. 
Havlnu     received     agency     comments,     we 
have  prepared  the  paper,  attached  at  Tab  A. 
describing  the  Administration  s  public  posi- 
tion on  what   other  countries  have  done  to 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  coalition  ef- 
fort In  the  Gulf  This  guidance  should  form  a 
common  l>aae  within  the  USG  for  discussions 
of  this  Issue  with  the  public,  the  press,  and 
with  the  Congress   Vou  should  feel  free  to  de 
ploy  this  material  Immediately  In  whatever 
way  you  feel  will  be  most  effective 

brent  scowcroft 

Sharing  ok  rk.sii)nsibii.ity  for  the 
CoALmoN  Kkkikt  in  the  F*er8UN  Gulf 

Many  other  countries  are  doing  their  part 
to  support  the  coalition  effort  In  the  Persian 
Oulf  Looking  only  at  what  has  lieen  accom- 
plished so  far.  In  calendar  year  1990.  our 
partners  In  the  coalition  have  contributed  in 
three  ways 

First,  28  other  countries  have  their  own 
military  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  In  the  Gulf  states  They  have 
now  committed  more  than  21.5.000  troope,  M 
warships,  over  650  ( ombat  aircraft,  and  more 
than  960  tanks  U.<  the  multinational  coalition 
facing  Irai]  Turkey  has  also  significantly  en- 
hanced Its  defense  rapabllltles  opposite  Iraq 

S«cond.  th«y  have  given  money  and  other 
assistance  to  us  for  our  Operation  Desert 
Shield  expenses  Our  Incremental  costs  for 
the  operation  were  roughly  $10  billion  In  cal- 
endar year  1990  We  have  already  received  S6 
billion  In  cash  and  in  kind  support  from  our 
allies  Ut  defray  these  costs  We  expect  to 
soon  receive  an  additional  S2  billion  more 
that  has  already  t)een  pledged  to  meet  these 
1990  costs  With  these  sums,  and  assuming 
Congress  enai  ts  the  necessary  appropriation. 
our  coalition  partners  will  have  covered 
some  80°»  of  "ur  imremental  expenses 
through  December  31.  1990 

Third,  they  have  taken  on  the  responsibil- 
ity for  assisting  those  nations  which  have 
suffered  the  most  from  the  effects  of  the 
International  economic  sanctions  against 
Ira<i  The  Gulf  Crisis  Financial  Coordination 
Group  established  by  President  Bush  has  re- 
ceived pledges  of  $13  5  billion  for  exceptional 
economic  assistance  for  these  hard-hit 
states,  of  which  nearly  $6  billion  has  already 
been  disbursed 

These  are  the  figures  for  last  year.  As  costs 
for  CY  1991  occur,  we  will  look  to  our  allies 
to  shoulder  their  fair  share  of  our  military 
expenses  and  exceptional  economic  assist- 
ance efforts 

Other  Countries  Military  Forces  In  the 
Oulf  Twenty  nine  countries.  Including  the 
US  have  Joined  fon  es  In  responding  to  the 
crisis  In  the  Gulf  In  general,  given  their  lim- 
ited capabilities  to  support  large  scale  force 
deployments,  other  slates  have  contributed 
what  they  can  and  what  we  have  asked 

Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  the  other  GCC 
states  have  deployed  their  armed  forces. 
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Kgypt  has  sent  an  armored  division,  a 
mechanized  division,  and  a  Ranger  regi 
ment  hundreds  of  aiTnored  vehicles  and 
more  than  25,000  troops,  with  thousands 
more  en  rout.e  Syria.  Pakistan.  Bangladesh. 
Morocco,  and  other  .Muslim  states  also  have 
put  tens  of  thousand,"  of  soldiers  in  the  field 

Britain  Is  deploying  a  heavy  armored  divi- 
sion and  has  sent  more  than  70  i  iimliat  air- 
craft, a  U>lal  of  over  30.000  soldiers  and  air 
men  Kight  French  regiment^"  are  in  place 
t,oo.  along  with  over  130  combat  aircraft 

Canada  and  Italy  have  sent  combat  air- 
craft to  the  Gulf.  Czechoslovakia  has  de- 
ployed a  chemical  decont.aminat;on  unit 

Turkey  has  substantially  strengthened  Its 
defenses   opposite   Iraq   and   N.^TO   approved 
the   unprecedented   dispatch  of  its  rapid  de- 
ployment units    German     Belgian    and  Ital 
Ian  planes    to  help  this  .Mlsance  memlier 

Fourteen  navies  now  have  fighting  vessel 
patrolling  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Our  coali- 
tion partners  have  8tJ>ppeil  and  boarded  hun- 
dreds of  ships  to  enforce  the  UN's  economic 
sanctions 

Help  For  Operation  Desert  Shield:  Saudi 
Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  the  United  Arab  Emir 
ates  (UAEi  are  providing  substantial  cash 
and  host  nation  support  Host  nation  support 
Includes  food.  fuel,  water,  facilities,  and 
local  transport  for  US.  forces  In  addition. 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  committed  to  funding  trans- 
portation for  our  forces  In  Europe  and  the 
U  S  to  the  Gulf  from  the  start  of  the  second 
deployment  In  October, 

Japan  has  contributed  substantial  cash 
and  In-ktnd  support.  Including  support  for 
transport  costs  and  purchases  of  US  -made 
computers,  vehicles  and  construction  equip- 
ment The  Japanese  Diet  recently  appro- 
priated the  second  $1  billion  allotment  of  Ja- 
pan s  promised  $2  billion  contribution  to  the 
multinational  defense  effort  Germany  has 
provided  cash  and  In-kind  support,  including 
heavy  equipment  transporters  and  other  val- 
uable equipment  from  existing  stocks,  such 
as  60  modern  chemical  detection  vehicles 
Germany  has  also  provided  extensive  support 
for  the  movement  of  US  forces  from  Europe 
to  the  Gulf  Korea  has  provided  cash  and  lift 
support  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  oper- 
ation 

Exceptional  Economic  Assistance:  With 
our  own  resources  concentrated  on  the  mili- 
tary effort  against  Iraq,  we  organized  the 
international  effort  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  nations  most  hard-hit  by 
the  crisis  and  sanctions.  Our  partners  In  this 
effort  have  made  commitments  amounting 
to  $13.5  billion  for  assistance  to  front-line 
states  and  other  countries  Nearly  six  billion 
dollars  of  this  total  has  already  been  dis- 
bursed Our  Arab  partners,  Germany,  Japan, 
and  the  European  Community  have  been 
leading  contributors  and  we  look  to  them 
and  other  countries  to  accelerate  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  already  committed  and 
make  additional  commitments  Addition 
ally.  In  response  to  President  Bush  s  propos- 
als and  with  strong  support  from  other  credi- 
tor countries,  the  IMH  and  World  Bank 
moved  swiftly  to  adapt  their  lending  proce- 
dures to  enable  them  to  alleviate  more  effec- 
tively the  economic  effects  of  the  crisis  on  a 
wide  range  of  countries 

The  Facts  on  Windfall  F'roflts    Reports  of 
windfall  profiteering  made  against  our  coall 
tlon   partners  from   the   Arab  Gulf  are  mis- 
leading    For    example.    Saudi    Arabia's    in- 
creased revenue  so  far  due  to  the  increase  In 
oil    prices    comes    to    about    $ia  15    billion 
Saudi    Arabia's   Gulf  crisis-related    expendi 
tures  are  estimated  to  l>e  running  ahead  of 
their  increased  revenues   Saudi  cnsis-related 
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expenditures  Include  host  nation  support  to 
coalition  forces,  aid  to  front  line  and  other 
affected  nations,  increased  Saudi  military 
expenditures  and  arms  purchases,  and  invest- 
ment Uj  expand  oil  production  capacity 

More  Needs  to  be  Done  The  contributions 
In  1990  were  substantial  and.  in  most  cases. 
coanines  committed  what  we  requested.  We 
are  working  now  to 

Ensure,  in  Desert  Shield,  prompt  disburse- 
ment of  remaining  funds  and  secure  new 
commitments  to  cover  Incremental  costs  in 
1991.  and 

For  the  front  line  states,  accelerate  dis- 
bursements of  previous  ■■ommltments  of  eco- 
nomic asBistani  e.  particularly  for  Turkey. 
and  obtain  new  commitments  for  the  front 
line  states  and  for  Eastern  Europe  to  help 
cover  the  emerging  economic  costs  of  the 
sanctions 

COtNfTRIES  INVOLVED  IN  RESPONSIBlLmT- 

8HARIN0 

Provtdtrig  Military  Forces 

Argentina  inaval  i, 

Australia  inaval). 

Bahrain  i ground,  air). 

Bangladesh  (ground). 

Belgium  lair    In  Turkey   naval). 

Canada  lair,  naval  i 

Czechoslovakia  (ground). 

Denmark  .  naval  i 

Egypt  (ground) 

France  (ground,  air,  naval) 

Germany  lair  — in  Turkey,  naval). 

Greece  (naval  i 

Italy  (air,  naval) 

Kuwait  (ground,  air,  naval). 

Morocco  (ground) 

Netherlands  t naval). 

New  Zealand  (alD 

Niger (ground) 

Norway  (naval) 

Oman  (ground,  air) 

Pakistan  (ground,  naval) 

Qatar   ground,  alri 

Saudi  Arabia  (ground,  air,  naval), 

Senegal  (ground). 

Spain  (naval ) 

Syria  (ground) 

United  Arab  Emirates  (ground,  air) 

United  Kingdom  (ground,  air.  naval  i 
Assistance  to  Operation  Desert  Shield 

Germany.  Japan.  Republic  of  Korea.  Ku- 
wait. Saudi  Arabia.  United  Arab  Emirates. 
I  plus  transit  rights  from  numerous  states 
and  aid  in  moving  forces  from  others,  includ- 
ing Denmark.  Greece.  Italy.  Norway.  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  United  Kingdom,  Poland,  and 
Turkey) 

Eiceptional  Economic  Assistance  for  Front-Line 
States 

Austria.  Belgium,  Canada.  Denmark.  Euro- 
pean Commission  (for  the  ECi.  Finland. 
France.  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland.  Italy, 
Japan.  RepuhlK  of  Korea.  Kuwait.  Luxem 
bourg.  Netherlands.  Norway.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Spain.  Sweden.  Switzerland.  United  Arab 
Emirates,  and  United  Kingdom 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  BALTICS 

HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday .  Jariuary  16,  1991 

Mr  GRADISON  Mr  Speaker,  last  July,  the 
Baltic  RepuWics  commemorated  ttie  50th  anni- 
versary o1  their  f(xced  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union   in  a  |Oint  declaration  to  mark  the 
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occasion,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  called 
July  21,  1940  a  day  of  "injury,  humiliation,  and 
tragedy."  Sadly,  that  v*ras  not  the  last  day  So- 
viet povi^er  would  inflict  harm  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  Republics,  For  nearly  50  years,  their 
national  identities  and  their  sovereignty  had 
been  sub)ugated  to  the  will  ot  the  Kremlin 

With  the  ascension  to  power  in  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  1985,  the 
promise  of  a  more  open,  reformed,  and  toler- 
ant society  was  born.  In  due  course,  Soviet 
military  power  and  political  control  receded 
from  Eastem  Europe  This  brought  the  cold 
war  between  East  and  West  to  a  stunning  and 
unexpectedly  rapid  conclusion.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  genuine  democratic  reformers 
have  struggled  with  those  resisting  change 
Free  and  competitive  elections  have  raised  al- 
ternative voices  to  those  of  the  Communist 
Party  to  positions  of  power  In  the  Baltics, 
those  elections  ratified  the  evident  will  of  the 
people  The  Baltic  peoples  have  expressed 
themselves  clearly  and  unequivocally  that  they 
desire  to  tie  free 

Since  Lithuania  first  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent from  Soviet  rule  in  March  1990,  Mos- 
cow and  the  breakaway  republics  have  been 
on  a  collision  course.  Violence  has  already 
come  to  Azerbaijan  and  Georgia,  In  the  last 
lew  days,  the  most  senous,  violent,  and  sin- 
ister repression  of  popular  nationalist  senti- 
ment has  occurred  in  Lithuania 

To  date,  14  unarmed  civilians  have  tieen 
killed  in  violent  clashes  m  Vilnius  and  there 
are  disturbing  indications  that  the  pattern  of  vi- 
olence that  has  taken  place  m  Lithuania  might 
be  rep)eated  elsewhere  m  the  Baltics. 

The  emergence  of  a  Committee  of  National 
Salvation  in  Lithuania,  inspired  and  created  by 
the  small  pro-Moscow  faction  of  the  Lithuanian 
Communist  Party,  is  disturbing  evidence  that 
not  all  Soviets  accept  the  principles  of  an 
open  society  and  that  some  are  prepared  to 
use  force  to  retain  control.  The  tragic  events 
in  Lithuania  in  the  last  lew  days  are  reminis- 
cent of  classic  Soviet  tactics,  dating  to  the  Bol- 
stievik  Revolution  and  refined  by  Josef  Stalin, 
to  exparxj  and  retain  Soviet  power.  Today. 
President  Gorbachev  unfortunately  suggested 
that  the  situation  m  the  Baltics  might  require 
the  suspension  of  press  freedoms — freedoms 
which  were  guaranteed  just  last  June 

I  (oin  with  ttxjse  who  call  upon  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  retrain  from  further  violence  in 
the  Baltics,  to  seek  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  problems  there,  arxj  to  continue  with  the 
paths  of  glasnost  and  perestroika.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  to  continue  on  the  path  of  reform  and 
denxicrabzation,  the  Baltcs  will  be  a  critical 
test.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  expect  that  the 
improved  relationship  with  the  West,  and.  in 
partcular,  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  all  our  peoples,  can  continue 
with  the  violent  extinguishing  of  the  aspirations 
of  ttie  Baltic  peoples. 
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HEALTH  CRISIS  NETWORKS  AIDS 
WALK  MIAMI 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Health  Cnsis  Network  of  greater  Miami  [HCN] 
will  be  sponsonng  the  third  annual  AIDS  Walk 
Miami  on  February  24,  1991.  to  raise  much 
needed  funds  for  HCN  and  other  community 
based  AIDS  assistance  organizations. 

The  Health  Cnsis  Network  is  a  not-for-profit 
community  service  concerned  solely  with  the 
AIDS  epidemic  and  its  impact  upon  the  Miami 
community.  Founded  in  1983  by  a  small  group 
of  volunteers  concerned  about  the  lack  ot 
needed  services  for  people  living  with  AIDS, 
HCN  has  grown  to  serve  more  than  2,300 
people 

Men,  women,  and  children  from  all  walks  of 
life  are  drawn  to  this  event  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing their  hope,  compassion  and  deter- 
mination in  the  face  of  AIDS.  In  the  past,  this 
event  has  attracted  approximately  1.200  walk- 
ers and  5,000  contributors.  Funds  raised  will 
go  specifically  to  the  support  services  for  peo- 
ple living  with  AIDS,  HIV  infection,  their  fami- 
lies and  loved  ones.  The  funds  will  also  be 
used  to  finance  HCN's  outstanding  AIDS  pre- 
vention/education campaign,  as  well  as  to  in- 
tensity the  role  HCN  plays  in  the  drive  to  in- 
crease Government  funding  for  AIDS  re- 
search, education,  and  services. 

Special  recognition  must  be  given  to  the  or- 
ganizers of  this  event:  Catherine  G,  Lynch,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  HCN;  Tony  Valido,  Walk 
chair;  and  Dr.  Carmen  Marina,  public  relations 
committee.  Also  deserving  of  recognition  is  the 
board  of  directors:  Betty  Alvarez.  Gregory  A. 
Bal(jwin.  Larry  Bloch,  Samuel  S,  Blum,  Russell 
Cort>ett,  Rachel  Dykes,  Douglas  Feldman, 
Sam  Gentry,  Bart)ara  T  Gray,  Rotiert 
Longstreth,  Yvonne  McCullough,  A.  Richard 
Pollock,  Miguel  Reyes,  Lee  Schrager.  Mark  S, 
Stienberg,  Tony  Valido,  Frank  Wager,  Richard 
F,  Wolfson,  Jose  Valdes-Fauli.  and  Rudy 
Molinet, 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  Health  Crisis 
Networi<  and  through  their  efforts  Miami,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  will  iDeat  this  ter- 
nble  disease 
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1980  to  63,9  percent  in  i989,  the  first  decade- 
long  decline  since  the  i930's.  And  a  Harvard 
University  study  estimates  that  even  with  a  iO- 
percent  downpayment.  only  14.5  percent  of 
renters  age  24  to  34  wouW  qualify  for  a  corv 
ventional  nriortgage  loan 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  chosen  to  ex- 
tend this  program  each  of  the  four  times  it  was 
scheduled  to  expire  dunng  the  last  decade, 
and  an  overwhelming  majonty  of  the  House 
cosponsored  legislation  in  the  lOlst  Congress 
to  extend  the  program.  I  t>elieve.  given  its  sup- 
port, It  IS  time  to  make  this  important  txjme 
ownership  program  a  permanent  pan  of  the 
Tax  Code 


NEED  TO  EXTEND  HOMEOWNER 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KLNNELLY 

OF  CONNECrriCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 
Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  program  is  the  only  Fed- 
eral assistance  generally  available  to  first-time 
home  buyers  at  a  time  wtien  home  ownership 
rates  are  declining.  Yet,  at  a  time  when  fami- 
lies of  modest  irxximes  need  more  help  than 
ever,  this  important  program  is  scheduled  to 
expwre  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

According  to  figures  recently  released  by 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  the  national  rate  of 
home  ownership  declined  from  65.6  percent  in 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  A.  SHATTUCK 


HON.  RONALD  K.  MACKTIB' 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr,  MACHTLEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
in  honor  of  Lewis  A.  Shattuck,  presideni  of  the 
Small  Business  Association  of  New  England 
Mr,  Shattuck  IS  retinng  from  the  organization 

Lewis  Shattuck  has  been  a  role  model  for 
the  small  lousiness  community  Respected  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  govenv 
ment,  Lewis  played  an  instrumental  role  in  the 
organization  and  passage  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  Not  only  is 
Lewis  Shattuck  active  in  the  National  Small 
Business  United,  he  is  also  active  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  of  the  U,S,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration, 

Under  Lewis'  leadership,  the  Washington 
presentation  has  grown  to  include  companies 
from  across  the  country  The  Small  Business 
Association  of  New  England  has  grown  from  a 
staff  of  2  and  a  memtjership  of  300.  to  a  stafi 
of  12  and  a  membership  approaching  2.000 
This  IS  a  direct  result  of  Lewis  Shattuck's  dili- 
gence. 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  I  salute  Mr. 
Lewis  Shattuck  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments for  small  business,  the  backtxine  of  our 
country's  economy  I  wish  him  a  happy  retire- 
ment and  continued  sixx^ss  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  R 
GRAF 


'JACK" 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1991 

Mr,  FAZIO,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor  a 
very  special  man,  a  great  fnerxj  of  the  com- 
munity who  has  dedicated  well  over  35  years 
of  his  life  to  education,  John  R  "Jack"  Graf  is 
retiring  as  Yolo  County  supennterxJent  of 
schools,  a  post  he  has  heW  since  1983 

Jack's  involvement  in  education  arxj  in  ttie 
community  began  long  t>efore  he  held  the  su- 
penntendent  post.  In  fact,  he  has  taken  on 
may  diHerent  roles  In  his  years  with  the  school 
system:  teacher,  coach,  athletic  director,  Oe- 
partment  chair,  vice  pnncipal,  pnncipal,  and 
countless  others  that  are  witfxxrt  title:  chap- 
eron, counselor,  confidant,  adover,  mentor 
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Jack  has  filled  these  many  diHerent  roles  m 
a  number  of  ditlerent  places  From  1956  to 
1960.  he  was  a  teacher,  coach,  and  deparimet 
chair   at   Yuba    High   School     From    i960   to 

1963,  Jack  was  in  Courtland  as  their  teacher, 
coach,  athletic  director,  vice  principal  From 
1973  to  1964,  he  served  as  the  vice  principal 
of   El   Dorado   High   School   m   Placerville    In 

1964.  Vanden  High  School  opened  at  Travis 
Air  Fofce  Base  and  Jack  was  their  first  pnrv 
cipal  He  stayed  there  until  1967.  when  El  Do- 
rado High  wanted  him  back  as  their  principal 
Jack  remained  there  as  principal  until  i975 
when  he  left  to  t>e  principal  of  Winters  High 
After  a  year  as  principal  at  \A/inters,  he  be- 
came superinterxlent  of  Winters  Unified 
School  Districf,  he  was  supenntendent  from 
1976  to  1982  From  1983  until  now  he  has 
been  the  Yolo  County  supenntendent  of 
sctiools 

Being  a  very  innovative  educational  leader 
with  a  great  deal  of  cretive  vision.  Jack  has 
rx)t  confined  his  actions  within  the  sctxwis  to 
merely  teaching  and  administrative  duties  He 
has  helped  develop  many  wonderful  programs 
trom  which  students  benefit  greatly  Among 
these  are  AIDS  education,  drug  and  ateohol 
awareness,  the  academic  decathlon,  and  the 
Yolo  County  Career  Fair  Jack  has  been  con- 
cerned with  reaching  and  helping  educate 
those  who  do  not  fit  within  the  confines  of  the 
usual  education  system  He  has  been  ex- 
tremely instrumental  in  ttie  creation  and  devel- 
ojxnent  of  such  outreach  programs  as  Yolo 
County  Regional  Occupation  Program.  Special 
Education.  Teenage  Parent  Education.  Mid 
town  Alternative  Education,  as  well  as  model 
programs  for  Juvenile  Hall  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation at  ttie  Yolo  County  Jail  Jack  has  never 
shunned  ttxjse  wtxjse  needs  were  different, 
he  has  worked  diligently  in  mainstreamirxj 
handicapped  students  Jack  has  always  been 
concerned  with  ttK)se  considered  high  risk  His 
willingness  to  reach  out  to  ttx)se  and  see  to 
their  education  only  testify  to  ttie  great  aca- 
demic leader  and  very  caring  person  Jack  is 
The  comprehensive  txiard-administrative  pol- 
icy manual  Jack  developed  for  \tie  Yok)  Coun 
ty  Office  of  Education  serves  as  a  statewide 
model  lor  California  School  Board  Association 
and  reflects  ttiese  many  concerns  of  reaching 
the  many  educational  needs  of  students 

Jcick  has  recognized  that  student  interest  is 
not  solety  confined  to  academics.  He  chaired 
the  California  Intercollegiate  Federation  Study 
Committee  for  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
section,  which  regionalized  high  scfiool  attiletic 
playoffs  He  likewise  realized  that  interest  m 
education  is  not  limited  to  educators  He  con- 
tinuousty  reacbes  out  and  attempts  to  draw 
sctiools  and  the  community  even  closer  to- 
gether He  has  served  as  the  education  rep- 
resentative to  the  YoJo  County  Private  Industry 
Council  and  assisted  the  Community  Partner- 
ship Agency  devetop  a  (xoposal  to  fund  ttie 
Business  Labor  Council 

Jack  IS  recognized  by  the  community  and  by 
his  p>eers  in  education  for  his  caring  commit 
nnent  and  outstanding  leadership  abtlities  He 
IS  a  member  of  ttie  caprtol  service  region  of 
Calrtomta  Association  of  County  Supenntend- 
ents  of  Sctioots  and  sits  on  ttieir  legislative 
committee  and  State  directorship  Jack  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Association  of  California 
School  Admtnistrators.  sitting  on  ttie  legislative 
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action  and  on  the  superintendency  committees 
as  well  as  former  president  of  their  Yolo  Coun- 
ty chapter 

In  serving  the  community  outside  of  his  edu- 
cational contritxjtions.  Jack  has  somehow 
found  time  to  tie  a  member  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national, the  Winters.  Woodland,  and  Yolo 
County  Hispanic  Chamtiers  of  Commerce,  ttie 
Yolo  County  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Organization,  and  ttie  Yolo  County  De- 
tachment Marine  Corps  League 

Jack  tias  so  long  been  a  great  part  of  the 
school  system  and  of  the  community,  that  his 
name  is  simply  synonymous  with  education  m 
Yolo  County  Few  are  tieW  m  such  high  es- 
teem or  as  deservingly  so  as  Jack  Even  more 
so,  tie  is  regarded  with  warm  affection  for  not 
iust  t)eing  a  great  leader,  but  also  a  great 
fnend  of  the  community  Jack  is  respected  tie- 
cause  his  commitment  to  education  and  to  the 
community  is  not  only  expressed  by  his  words 
but  also  by  his  actions  His  efforts  to  improve 
education  are  tireless  and  his  contributions  are 
ceaseless  For  that  he  not  only  commands  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  Yolo  County  but 
also  has  the  deepest  gratitude  and  heartfelt 
affection  of  its  residents  Jack  certainly  has  my 
appreciation  for  all  he  has  done  It  is  with 
warmest  regards  that  I  congratulate  my  dear 
friend  upon  his  retirement 
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THK  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 
OF  HUNGARIAN  ORGANIZATIONS 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


HON.  STLNY  H.  HOYER 

oh    .VlAKVLA.V;i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr  HOYER  Mr  Speaker,  many  Americans 
have  lent  their  valuatile  time  and  resources  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  in  Eastern  and  central 
Europe.  For  years,  if  not  for  decades,  scores 
of  dedicated  individuals  m  the  United  States. 
with  their  friends  and  colleagues  m  Canada 
and  elsewtiere  fought  to  keep  the  dream  of 
freedom  alive  m  the  East  bloc  countries,  de- 
spite ttie  many,  frustrating  setbacks  which  ar 
gued  for  giving  up  Their  vigilant  efforts  not 
only  kept  the  dream  of  freedom  alive,  they 
helped  to  make  the  dream  become  reality  in 
the  miraculous  wave  of  political  pluralism 
which  swept  through  the  countnes  of  Eastern 
and  central  Europe  in  1989  and  into  1990 

The  members  of  Ifie  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Hungarian  Organizations  in  North  Amer- 
ica are  prime  examples  of  ttiese  determined 
individuals  I  wouW  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  admirable  work 
of  this  organization,  which  decided  to  cease  its 
activities  last  October,  having  concluded  that, 
after  one  quarter  of  a  century  of  tireless  effort. 
Its  goals  tiad  finally  and  successfully  been 
achieved 

As  Chairnfian  of  the  Commission  on  Secunty 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  often  called  ttie 
Helsinki  Commission.  I  have  had  ttie  pleasure 
in  ttie  past  to  work  closely  with  ttie  Coordinat- 
ing ComrTMttee  of  Hungarian  Organizations  m 
North  America,  a  consultative  body  of  1 5 
ma|or  Hungarian  organizations  m  the  United 
States  and  Canada  i  know  that  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  maintained 


similar  contacts  with  the  Coordinating  Commrt- 
lee  over  ttie  years  The  Committee's  executive 
secretary,  Istvan  Gereben,  has  been  a  special 
asset  to  the  Commission  and  to  ttie  Congress 
with  the  information  and  insight  he  tias  fxo- 
vided  on  developments  in  Hungary  and  in 
Eastern  and  central  Europe  as  a  wtide 
Wliether  it  meant  testifying  tiefore  a  congres- 
sional committee,  prepanng  background  docu- 
mentation for  use  at  CSCE  meetings,  or  ar- 
ranging meetings  for  visiting  activists  from 
Hungary,  ttie  Coordinating  Committee  coukj 
be  relied  upon  to  keep  us  informed.  As  just 
one  examp>le.  I  remember  well  the  excellent 
and  timely  materials  ttie  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee provided  the  Helsinki  Commission  prior  to 
Its  visit  to  Hungary  in  1986,  the  first  piermitted 
for  the  Commission  by  that  or  any  other  War- 
saw Pact  country 

Many  of  the  Coordirwting  Committee's 
members,  today  American  and  Canadian  citi- 
zens, were  citizens  of  Hungary  35  years  ago, 
when  ttiat  country  first  sought  to  break  from 
the  communist  re(xession  imposed  on  it  since 
the  end  of  ttie  Second  World  War  Ttiat  ef- 
fort—the Hunganan  Revolution  of  1956 — was 
brutally  crushed  by  ttie  Soviet  Union.  Imre 
Nagy  and  ottier  leaders  of  ttie  revolution  were 
executed,  and  ttiousands  of  Hunganan  free- 
dom fighters  were  either  irrprisoned  or  fled  ttie 
country  Many  of  ttiem  came  to  this  country, 
where  ttiey  found  new  lives  and  contributed 
enormously  to  our  own  society,  txjt  ttiey  nei- 
ther forgot  nor  gave  up  on  ttieir  original  tionne- 
land  While  the  Soviet  tanks  rumbling  down 
the  streets  of  Budapest  represented  a  crustv 
ing  blow,  for  these  men  and  women  the  strug- 
gle had  only  )ust  tjegun 

Along  with  ttieir  fellow  Hunganans  already 
living  abroad,  these  individuals  organized  and 
pressed  Western  governments  to  encourage 
democratic  ctiange  in  Hungary.  Over  time, 
much  pwsrtive  change  did  occur,  especially  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  ttie  Helsinki  Final  Act  in 
1975  The  final  act,  as  a  common  yardstick  for 
measunng  ttie  human  rights  performance  of  its 
signatones,  became  a  particularly  timely  and 
useful  rallying  point  for  human  rigtits  advo- 
cates in  both  East  and  West.  The  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  aking  with  ottier  nongovern- 
mental organizations  concerned  with  tiuman 
rights,  strongly  supported  the  establistiment  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission  by  ttie  Congress  in 
1976,  with  a  mandate  to  monitor  and  encour- 
age compliance  with  ttie  pnnaples  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  subsequent 
CSCE  documents 

As  Hungary's  Communists,  led  by  Janos 
Kadar,  instituted  political  and  economic  re- 
forms in  what  became  popolarty  krK>wn  as 
goulash  communism,  many  saw  in  Hungary 
the  best  that  a  Communist  state  dominated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  could  ever  hope  to  be  Wtnle 
an  increasing  number  argued  that,  as  a  re- 
ward for  improved  performance,  Hungary 
shouW  no  kxiger  be  sub)ected  to  pubic  criti- 
cism for  Its  human  nghts  record  and  should,  in 
fact,  be  granted  additional  economic  conces- 
sions, ttie  Coordinating  Committee  and  its 
members  argued  against  this  complacency, 
stressing  forcefully  ttiat  implementation  of  Hel- 
sinki commitments  coukJ  be  improved  further, 
and  ttiat  liberalization  under  ttie  direction  of  a 
party  which  maintains  a  nxinopoly  on  politx:al 
power  fell  far  short  of  a  democracy 
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Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  see  that  much 
more  was  possible.  In  March  1990,  Hungary 
held  its  first  free  elections  in  nrxire  ttian  40 
years,  bringing  into  power  a  parliament  and 
government  dedicated  to  strengttiening  ttie  de- 
mocracy which  now  exists.  In  announcing  that 
Its  wort<  had  conne  to  an  end,  ttie  Coordinating 
Committee  concluded  that: 

*  •  *  the  goal  of  Its  aclivitles— tlie  fulfill- 
ment of  ttie  demands  of  the  1956  Revolution 
has  t)een  achieved.  The  Inaugruration  of  a 
democratically  elected,  free  Parliament,  and 
of  government  which  is  responsible  to  the 
Parliament  and  committed  to  the  full  rec- 
ognition and  implementation  of  political  and 
human  rights  as  defined  In  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  ended  a  period  in  Hungary's 
history  marked  with  brutal  repression  and 
foreign  control  of  mind  and  territory  Free- 
dom, democracy  and  Independence  are  estab- 
lished. 

The  members  of  ttie  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Hunganan  Organizations  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Speaker,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  hard  work  over  the  years,  and  congratu- 
lated on  the  successful  result.  They  are  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all.  Ttieir  tireless  efforts  tiave 
contnbuted  not  only  to  the  reestat>lishnnent  of 
democracy  in  Hungary,  but  to  the  strengthen- 
ing ot  American  democracy  as  well.  The  enor- 
mous depth  of  their  commitment  to  human 
nghts  reminds  us  of  the  freedoms  we  enjoy— 
freedoms  to  speak  assemble,  and  worship 
which  were  also  attained  by  only  after  a  long 
struggle  but  which  today  we  often  take  for 
granted.  In  this  regard,  Istvan  Gereben  and 
ttie  other  members  ot  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee have  overtulfilled  ttieir  assigned  task, 
and  we  owe  ttiem  our  nnost  heart-felt  thanks 
and  best  wisties  as  they  continue  individually 
or  in  ottier  organizations,  as  we  know  they 
will,  to  help  Hunganan  dennocracy  and  our 
own  to  grow  and  prosper. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Coordinating 
Committee's  resolution  on  fulfilling  its  mandate 
tie  printed  in  the  Recxdrd  in  full. 
statement  of  coordinating  committee  of 

Hungarian  Organizations  in  Nortti  Amer- 
ica 

The  Coordinating  Committee  of  Hungarian 
Organizations  in  North  America  at  its  semi- 
annual meeting  held  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  existence  and  the  34th 
anniversary  of  the  1956  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion passed  the  following  resolution 

The  Coordinating  Committee  of  Hungarian 
Organizations  in  North  America  has  con- 
cluded that  the  goal  of  its  activities:  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  demands  of  the  1956  Hungar- 
ian Flevolution  has  tieen  achieved.  The  inau- 
guration of  a  democratically  elected  free 
Parliament  and  government  which  is  respon- 
sible to  this  Parliament  and  committed  to 
the  full  recognition  and  implementation  of 
political  and  human  rights  as  defined  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
In  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  ended  a  period  in 
Hungary's  history  marked  with  brutal  op- 
pression and  foreign  control  of  mind  and  ter- 
ritory. Freedom,  democracy  and  independ- 
ence are  established. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  fact  thai 
after  the  parliamentary  and  local  elections 
held  recently  In  Hungary  its  mandate  drawn 
ffom  the  will  of  the  Hungarian  people  freely 
ezpreaaed  during  the  1956  Revolution  was  no 
longer  In  effect  With  the  termination  of  its 
mandate    the    Coordinating    Committee    of 
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Hungarian  Organizations  in  North  America 
ceases  its  activities. 

The  Coordinating  Committee  of  Hungarian 
Organizations  in  North  America  has  come  to 
this  decision  in  the  full  knowledge  that  its 
members  and  its  member  organizations  will 
not  escape  the  universal  Hungarian  respon- 
sibility of  furthering  democracy  in  Hungary 
and  will  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights  with  renewed  com- 
mitment and  within  organizational  struc- 
tures which  accommodate  the  present  needs 
and  the  new  circumstances. 
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will  stiow  that  the  joint  efforts  of  ttie  United 
States  and  Colombian  Governments  to  curb 
drug  trafficking  are  making  progress.  Ttie  Co- 
lombian Government  needs  and  deserves  our 
continued  support  in  this  difficull  job. 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  DRUG  WAR: 
MEDELLIN  DRUG  LORD  GIVES  UP 


HON.  lAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
learned  that  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Medellin  co- 
caine cartel,  the  infamous  Jorge  Luis  Ochoa, 
has  surrendered  outside  Medellin,  Colombia, 
on  ttie  heels  of  the  surrender  last  month  of  his 
younger  brother,  Fabio,  also  a  cartel  leader. 

This  comes  as  welcome  news  to  those  of  us 
wtx)  have  been  working  closely  with  Colom- 
bian officials  to  bring  an  end  to  drug  trafficking 
by  this  violent  drug  trafficking  cartel.  Ttie 
Medellin  cartel  is  responsible  for  killing  hun- 
dreds of  policemen  and  other  officials  in  Co- 
lombia and  for  sending  hundreds  of  tons  of 
cocaine  to  the  United  States. 

Last  week,  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
wtio  serve  on  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  traveled  to  Co- 
lombia where  we  met  with  President  Cesar 
Gavina  and  key  members  of  his  Cat>inet. 
President  Gaviria  spoke  convincingly  of  his 
commitment  to  the  fight  against  drug  traffick- 
ing and  his  determination  to  track  down  and 
put  drug  traffickers  in  Colombia  out  of  busi- 
ness. He  spieciflcally  outlined  his  piolicy  of  in- 
stituting a  strong,  compietent  judiaal  system  as 
a  means  of  fulfilling  this  commitment. 

To  ttie  credit  of  President  Gaviria,  the 
Ochoa  txottiers  were  convinced  to  surrender, 
with  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  pros- 
ecuted under  new  stronger  court  pirocedures 
in  Colombia  rattier  than  extradited  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  turned  themselves  in  to  Go- 
lonnbian  auttiorities  knowing  ttiat  ttie  Colom- 
bian Govemment  woukj  not  give  up  in  its  at- 
tempts to  capture  ttiem  and  that  ttiey  might  be 
killed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Ochoa's  personal 
wealth  exceeds  $2  billion.  If  he  had  thought 
there  was  any  way  possible  that  he  could 
tiave  bougtit  or  fought  his  way  out,  he  no 
doubt  would  have  taken  advantage  of  ttiat  op- 
tion. Yet  he  obviously  fett  he  had  no  viable  op- 
tion but  to  surrender,  ttiereby  demonstrating 
ttiat  President  Gavina's  policies  are  worthing. 

I  hope  ttiat  the  cartel's  top  leader,  Pablo 
Escobar  Gaviria,  wtio  is  still  a  fugitive,  will  also 
see  ttie  wisdom  of  surrendering  to  Colombian 
auttiorities. 

Unfortunately,  dismantling  the  Medellin  car- 
tel will  not  bring  an  abrupt  tiatt  to  drug  traffck- 
ing  in  Colomt)ia.  But  if  the  Octioa  brothers  re- 
ceive and  serve  a  proper  sentence,  ttiis  virill 
demonstrate  ttie  continuing  return  to  tieatth  of 
a  civilized  order  in  ColomtSa.  Furttiermore,  it 


REPRESSION  IN  LITHUANIA 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  ttie  past 
weekend,  ttie  so-called  National  Salvation 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  mili- 
tary force  to  repress  demonstrations  advocat- 
ing freedom  and  independence  for  Lithuania. 
More  than  a  dozen  Lithuanians  tiave  tieen 
killed. 

Alttiough  the  world  is  understandably  pre- 
occupied with  events  in  ttie  Persian  Gull,  ttie 
cnsis  in  Lithuania  cannot — and  stiould  not — tie 
ignored.  This  is  true  not  only  for  humanitarian 
reasons,  but  t)ecause  ttie  Soviet  Union's  abil- 
ity to  copie  rationally  with  demands  for  inde- 
pendence trom  ttie  Baltic  States  and  ottier  na- 
tionalities may  prove  more  important  in  ttie 
long  run  even  ttian  war  in  ttie  gult. 

The  ability  of  ttie  United  States  to  influence 
Soviet  policies  toward  those  demanding  great- 
er freedom  trom  Moscow  is  limited.  But  we 
ought  to  make  clear  our  belief  in  ttie  nght  of 
Lithuania  and  ttie  ottier  Baltic  States  to  inde- 
pendence: we  ought  to  urge  Soviet  leaders  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  use  military  force:  and 
we  ought  to  warn  Soviet  leaders  that  their  ac- 
tions now  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  ttie 
future  relationship  between  our  two  countnes 

Accordingly,  I  urge  ttie  President  to  speak 
out  more  strongly  against  Soviet-sponsored 
repression  in  Lithuania:  to  withtioW  economic 
credits  granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  if  that  re- 
pression continues;  and  to  urge  Soviet  leaders 
to  exercise  restraint  in  dealing  with  other  na- 
tional and  minority  groups  in  ttie  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 


THE  SOVIET  CRACKDOWN  IN 
LITHUANIA 


HON.  PETIR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  out- 
raged over  the  brutal  Soviet  repression  of  ttie 
Lithuanian  independence  rrwvement  and  ttie 
recent  violence  that  was  instigated  by  ttie  So- 
viet military  in  Vilnius.  News  reports  descritjing 
the  14  civilian  denxmstrators'  deattis  by  gun- 
fire and  tanks  in  the  January  13  crackdown 
only  fueled  my  anger. 

The  situation  is  especially  maddening  be- 
cause Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has 
expressed  no  remorse  or  accountataility  tor  ttie 
military's  heinous  actions.  Nor  has  PreskJent 
Gortactiev  denied  ttiat  he  ordered  ttie  crack- 
down. Although  it  is  still  unclear  wtiether  Mi- 
khail Gortiachev  was  directJy  responsible  for 
the  aackdown,  tie  should  have  inwnediately 
renounced  these  tactics.  His  lack  of  remorse 
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and  possible  role  m  the  crackdown  is  particu- 
larlv  egregious  m  hghl  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
recently  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 

In  addrtion.  evidence  is  pointing  to  the  likeli 
txxxl  that  the  Lithuanian  crackdown  is  pari  ot 
a  larger  Kremlin  strategy  to  create  the  impres 
sion  that  two  popular  groups  are  vying  for 
power  in  Lithuania  m  order  lor  President 
Gorbachev  to  impose  direct  rule  The  recent 
emergence  of  the  National  Salvation  Commit- 
tee, a  pro-Moscow  organization  being  used  as 
a  front  for  soliciting  the  inten/ention  of  the  So- 
viet military,  only  reinforces  these  ominous 
signs  Other  intlicatKins  are  appearing  that  the 
Kremlin  was  preparing  lo  tollowup  the  crack- 
down in  Lithuania  with  similar  actions  m  the 
other  Baltic  States  ot  Latvia  and  Estonia 

While  most  of  the  world's  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  crisis  m  the  Persian  Gulf.  I 
want  to  express  my  unwavering  sup^xjrt  for 
Lithuania  and  ttie  ottier  Baltic  Slates  in  their 
peaceful  ettorls  to  achieve  irnlependence  from 
the  Soviet  Union  Further,  it  is  essential  to 
send  a  clear  and  unequivocal  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  condemning  ttie  continued  and 
resurgent  Soviet  repression  In  Lithuania  and 
other  Baltic  Republics  Although  I  understand 
President  Bush's  concerns  about  provoking 
the  Soviets  m  light  of  their  support  tor  the 
United  Nations  coalition  m  the  Persian  Gult,  I 
am  very  disappointed  with  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's low-key  stance  on  this  txutal  repres- 
sion 

As  a  memtier  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States,  I  have  cosponsored  a  meas- 
ure (H  Res  32)  which  condemns  the  recent 
Soviet  actions  m  the  Baltic  Republics  Trie  res- 
olution demonstrates  my  support  for  Lithuania 
tjy  imploring  Soviet  authorities  lo  peacefully 
resolve  the  issue  of  Baltic  independence  and 
address  the  underlying  problem  of  Baltic  self- 
determination 

As  I  express  my  strong  support  lor  the  Lith- 
uanian independence  movement,  I  also  want 
to  convey  my  sincere  sympathies  to  ttie  fami- 
lies of  ttiose  wfx)  were  killed  in  the  recent 
crackdown  Let  us  hope  that  their  ultimate 
sacrifice  will  not  be  m  vain 

in  closing,  my  message  to  President  Gorba- 
chev is  clear  If  he  reverts  to  ttie  hard-line  So- 
viet political  strategy  of  repression,  he  risks 
not  only  the  Soviet  Union's  improved  human 
rights  recxjrd  through  glasnost,  but  he  also 
jeopardizes  his  country's  improved  relations 
with  ttie  United  States  The  United  States  can- 
not allow  this  type  of  twrtiarism  lo  continue 


BRUT.M,  RKl'RKSSION  IN 
LITHl'.^MA   .JlND  LATVIA 

HON.  BILL  PAXON 

OF  NEW   YdHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEt'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr  PAXON  Mr  Speaker,  while  the  atten- 
bon  of  the  workj  is  focused  on  momentous  is- 
sues of  war  and  peace  in  ttie  guH.  Soviet 
President  Gorbachev  has  made  a  mockery  of 
his  Nobel  Peace  Prize  by  txutally  repressing 
the  movement  lor  freedom  and  independence 
m  the  Republics  ot  Lithuania  and  Latvia 
Gort)actievs  timing  is  no  acadent 
As  ttiey  did  m  Budapest  m  1966.  and 
Prague  in  1968.  in  1991.  the  Red  army  fired 
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on  freedom  fighters,  this  time  m  Vilnius,  men 
women,  and  children  armed  only  with  sticks,  a 
desire  for  freedom,  and  tfieir  courage 

As  long  as  the  crisis  m  the  Middle  East  con 
tinues,  our  abtlity  to  atlect  ttie  course  of  free- 
dom in  the  Baltics  as  well  as  other  foreign  pol- 
icy issues  with  equal  moral  weight  is  seriously 
compromised 

All  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world  corv- 
tinue  to  hope  and  pray  ttvat  the  tyrant  Saddam 
Hussein  will  end  this  cnsis  in  what  little  time 
remains 

If  he  does  not,  we  must  ail  understand  ttie 
Overwhelming  imperative  we  face  to  use  ap- 
propriate force  to  bnng  about  Saddam's  end 
quickly  IS  drawn  not  solely  from  Middle  East 
issues  but  from  the  issue  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  all  people  who  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  repression. 


A  UNIFIED  AMERICAN  FRONT 

HON.  J.  ROY  ROWU.ND 

OF  GfcUklilA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  January  16. 1991 

Mr  ROWLAND  Mr  Speaker,  this  debate  is 
not  simply  about  war  and  peace  It  is  about 
the  best  way  of  achieving  p)eace,  which  is  our 
common  goal 

Many  people  have  written  and  called  me  to 
urge  support  tor  a  resolution  requiring  Presi 
dent  Bush  to  give  sanctions  more  time  and 
prohibiting  ttie  use  ot  military  force  pending 
further  action  by  Congress  I  understand  and 
respect  their  feelings  Unfortunately.  I  am 
much  more  pessimistic  about  sanctions  today 
than  I  was  a  few  weeks  ago  All  of  the  infor- 
mation I  have  indicates  that  sanctions  are  not 
working  and  may  never  work 

Saddam  Hussein  does  not  intend  to  slop 
with  Kuwait  His  goal  is  to  expand  his  military 
control  over  the  entire  guM  region,  controlling 
much  of  the  worWs  oil  reserves  He  wouk) 
then  control  the  economic  and  military  lifeline 
for  much  ot  the  worW.  and  tie  would  use  this 
power  for  destructive  purposes  If  Hussein 
were  not  evicted  tor  Kuwait,  ttie  free  world 
woukj  be  confronted  with  an  even  greater  mili- 
tary threat  m  the  future 

We  cannot  deny  the  President  ttie  military 
option  and  expect  eflorts  to  seek  a  peaceful 
wittidrawal  to  succeed  The  Solarz-Michel  res- 
olution makes  this  option  available  only  when 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  seek  a  peaceful  solu 
tion  are  exhausted  The  chance  for  long-term 
peace  and  stability  m  the  Middle  East  is  best 
served  by  presenting  a  unified  American  front 
against  Husseins  aggression 


THE  13TH  HOUR  PROSPECTS  FOR 
PEACE 

HON.  JIM  LEACH 

uF  I(iw.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  16.  1991 

Mr     LEACH     Mr     Speaker,    less    than    12 

nours    after    \he    United   Nations   deadline   for 

Iraq   to   disgorge   Kuwait,    is   the   question   of 

wtiettier   an  eminently  avoidat)ie  conflict  can 

be  averted. 
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Based  on  a  series  ot  assumptions  and  pre- 
sumptions, I  woukJ  suggest  it  is  possitile 

First,  the  assumptions 

The  United  States  and  ttie  international 
community  are  precisely  correct  in  Itieir  stand- 
ing before  international  law  and  in  the  resolve 
lo  force  Saddam  lo  disengage  from  Kuwait 
without  rewarding  him  for  aggression. 

Atrocities  continue  daily  in  Kuwait — rapes, 
torture,  executions — which,  it  unchecked, 
could  over  the  next  several  months  reach  gen- 
ocidal  prof)Ortions 

The  cause  of  a  prospective  U  N  peace- 
keeping war  against  Iraq  is  )ust.  alttiough 
undesired 

The  consequence  of  such  a  conflict  is  inv 
possible  to  gauge,  but  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
loss  of  life  will  approach  Gettsyburg  propor- 
tions on  the  Iraqi  sided,  with  the  greatest 
havoc  being  wreaked  from  ordinance  dropped 
or  launched  from  multimile  distances 

The  possibility  is  high  ttiat  Iraq  will  launch 
missiles,  pertnaps  ctiemically  tipped,  against 
Israel,  m  which  case  Israel  will  respond,  per- 
haps with  nuclear  weapons 

The  likelihood  is  that  an  American  decision 
lo  employ  force  will  unleash  acts  of  unpirece- 
dented  terrorism  against  ttie  United  States  and 
Its  allies  on  a  gkibal  tiasis 

The  long-term  implications  ot  the  United 
States  attacking  an  Islamic  country — however 
brutally  led — is  incalculable,  but  certainly  (ar- 
reachinq,  and 

No  sure  scenario  exists  eittier  for  ending  tfie 
conflict  once  it  commences  or  dealing  with  the 
resulting  chaos  and  psychological  scars  when 
It  IS  concluded 

Second,  the  presumptions 

Based  on  superior  military  strength  and 
solid  philosophical  convictions,  ttie  United 
States  can  atlord  and  may  even  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  make  a  1 3th  hour  demarche  lo 
Bagtidad. 

Such  a  demarche  shoukl  not  include  a  com- 
promising ot  principle,  but  must  reflect  an  un- 
derstanding of  ttie  basis  for  discord  in  ttie  re- 
gion and  a  reasonable  formula  for  face-saving 
for  Saddam 

We  rnay  rightfully  perceive  this  potential 
conflict  as  an  international  law  enforcement 
exercise  against  an  international  txigand.  but 
as  brutally  uncivilized  as  Saddam  has  been  in 
ofipressing  his  own  countrymen  as  well  as  the 
Kuwaitis,  we  must  recognize  ttiat  unless  ttie 
United  States  walks  the  extra  mile  for  peace 
we  could  unwittingly  turn  a  tinhorn  Hitler  into 
an  Islamic  Allende  While  peacekeeping  can  in 
certain  contexts  such  as  this  one  be  peace- 
making, at  issue  IS  the  oktest  paradigm  in  the 
Judeo-Chnstian  tradition  of  governance;  the 
moral  imperative  for  a  search  for  peace 

We  must  understand  ttiat  history  tias  taught 
that  more  frequently  that  not  "Holy  Wars"  are 
led  by  unholy  men,  and  that  Saddam,  the  me- 
dieval satrap,  has  ordered  ttie  words  "Allahu 
Aktiar'— "God  is  Greater" — inscribed  on  the 
red.  white,  and  tilack  flag  of  Iraq.  Wtiether  by 
coercion  or  inspiration,  he  apparently  holds  a 
more  credible  tiold  over  tus  countrymen  ttian 
an  outside  observer  woukJ  assume  reasonable 
or  possible 

In  this  context,  the  administration  might  corv 
SKJer  offenng.  preferatily  laefore  Ixit  potentially 
at  an  appropnate  pjoint  after  hostilities  break 
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out,  a   12- hour  pause  during  which  it  might 
suggest  ttie  following: 

First,  that  a  tiot  line  tietween  Washington 
and  Baghdad  be  established. 

Second,  that  the  President  use  it  to  inform 
Saddam  or  in  the  event  of  demise  appropriate 
Iraqi  authonties  that  a  fomiula  for  peace  could 
tie  considered  based  on  four  components 

The  internationalization  ot  the  Rumalia  oil 
fields,  with  the  proceeds  of  oil  revenues  going 
lo  the  poor,  especially  the  children  ot  the  re- 
gion. One  ot  ttie  pnncipal  if  transparent  ration- 
alizations for  Iraq's  invasion  ot  Kuwait  was  the 
claim  that  the  Kuwaitis  were  stealing  oil  from 
the  Rumalia  field  tor  the  tienefit  of  the  al- 
Sabah  family  rather  than  the  poor  and  dispos- 
sessed ot  the  region.  Kuwait  is  a  small  country 
with  disproportionate  if  not  unseemly  wealth. 
Ironically,  the  best  way  to  secure  Kuwait's 
sovereign  txirders  may  be  to  internationalize 
part  ot  Its  greatest  resource — oil — and  redis- 
tritxite  the  petroleum  profits  ot  a  tew  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  many.  Using  the  field  as  a  carrot 
and  ceding  its  proceeds  to  the  "have  nots"  ot 
the  Arab  world  could  help  Saddam  save  face 
in  an  Arab  context  without  allowing  him  to 
profit  from  aggression.  At  the  same  time,  it 
might  help  satisfy  Islam's  call  tor  Zakat,  or 
almsgiving  to  the  poor; 

The  agreement  ot  the  international  commu- 
nity to  guarantee  the  protection  ot  an  Iraqi  off- 
shore oil  unloading  facility  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  serve  as  a  man-made  artificial  port.  To  the 
extent  that  Iraqi  access  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
a  deep-water  port  has  been  claimed  tiy  Bagh- 
dad to  be  one  of  those  grievances  leading  to 
Its  conflict  with  Kuwait,  the  international  com- 
munity coukJ,  in  the  context  ot  an  uncondi- 
tional Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  consider 
future  guarantees  tor  ttie  protection  of  an  Iraqi 
offstiore  oil  unloading  facility.  In  modem  times 
the  definition  of  a  port  need  not  entail  the 
characlenstics  of  a  city  resting  on  land.  A 
metal  platform  may  be  more  durable  tf^n  a 
deep-water  landing  and  more  useful  than  a 
sarKJ-encrusted  island. 

An  agreement  to  proceed  with  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  establish  an  international  conference 
dealing  with  all  problems  ot  the  MkJdIe  East, 
as  envisioned  by  last  nxinth's  Secunty  Council 
resolution  ttiat  the  United  States  supported. 
Since  Amenca  is  formally  on  record  in  favor  of 
such  a  conference,  it  is  irrational  to  suggest 
we  cannot  agree  to  its  holding  as  a  condition 
for  peace,  presuming,  ot  course,  ttiat  no  con- 
ference coukj  convene  until  Iraq  is  in  full  conv 
pliance  with  all  ttie  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions applK^atile  to  its  aggression  against  Ku- 
wait: and 

The  Iraqi  Government  must  agree  to  cease 
productKxi  and  destroy  under  international  su- 
pervision its  chemical  and  tiiologicai  weapons 
arsenals  and  comply  with  tfie  constraints  ot 
the  Nuclear  NorvProliteration  Treaty. 

Alternatively.  Saddam  shoukj  be  aware  that 
the  precedent  ot  this  century  is  ttiat  war  crimi- 
nals must  be  held  accountable  for  tt>eir  crimes 
and  that  a  Nuremberg-like  tribunal  looms  on 
the  horizon  should  he  be  apprehended.  What, 
after  all,  is  at  stake  in  ttie  prospective  conflict 
IS  not  traditional  warfare  with  patriotic  rational- 
izations, txrt  criminal  betiavior  abhorred  and 
defined  to  be  illegal  by  the  entire  civilized 
community  of  nations. 
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Saddam  may  aspire  to  martyrdom,  but  it  he 
leads  his  people  from  prospenty  to  ruination,  it 
from  the  cradle  ot  civilization  uncivilized  judg- 
ment IS  prolonged,  he  will  go  down  in  history 
as  an  antiprophet,  one  ot  civilization's  most  in- 
jurious cnminals. 

The  world  community  must  thus  underscore 
to  Saddam  that  legal  accountability  is  the  real 
linkage  with  which  an  aggressor  must  deal. 
Linkages  asserted  by  aggressors,  however 
meritonous  the  causes  espoused,  amount  to 
blackmail  and  must  be  treated  as  such. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
linchpin  ot  any  long-lasting  resolution  ot  al- 
most all  the  disputes  in  the  region  rests  with 
efforts  to  understand  and  address  social  and 
economic  inequities  in  the  Arab  world.  The 
President  is  correct  in  suggesting  that  formal 
linkage  to  other  Issues  is  spunous  in  the  Iraqi 
context  when  the  making  of  such  linkage  inv 
plies  rewarding  aggression.  On  the  ottier 
hand,  whether  we  prefer  it  or  not  a  "new  world 
order"  implies  not  only  greater  attention  to 
international  law  and  international  Institutions 
but  in  the  American  philosophical  tradition  "a 
decent  respect  tor  the  opinions  ot  mankind." 
While  psychologically  difficult,  the  stronger 
party  in  a  dispute  should  feel  no  compunction 
against  offenng  precarnage  settlements  which 
might  otherwise  be  offered  in  a  post-conflict 
settlement.  In  this  regard,  it  should  tie  pointed 
out  that  the  Saudis  have  at  several  stages  for- 
mally indicated  they  would  accept  any  agree- 
ments on  territorial  issues  approved  by  the 
Kuwaits.  implying  potential  acquiescence  in  an 
actual  Iraqi  border  shift  which  the  internation- 
alization of  the  oil  fields  proposed  above  ex- 
plicitly precludes 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  challenge  ot  diplo- 
macy IS  to  put  yourself  in  your  adversary's 
shoes  and  seek  common  ground  when  little 
seems  to  exist. 

In  this  context,  ttie  administration  must  urv 
derstand  ttie  admonition  of  Sun  Tzu  that 
"when  you  surround  an  army  leave  an  outlet 
tree.  Do  not  press  a  desperate  toe  too  hard." 
As  the  British  military  histonan  and  strategist 
B.H.  Liddel  Hart  warned:  "Never  corner  an  op- 
ponent." 

The  prospect  of  a  peaceful  resolution  ot  this 
international  drama  is  real,  if  both  sides  can 
come  to  an  understanding  that  based  on  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  good  faith  efforts  can 
be  undertaken  to  deal  with  dispanties  ot 
wealth  in  the  region  and  the  problem  ot  dis- 
placed people. 

Aggression  cannot  be  rewarded,  but  Sad- 
dam as  much  as  any  leader  in  the  worid  has 
in  his  grasp  the  possibility  of  changing  the 
stripes  of  his  uniform.  Instead  of  sacrificing 
thousands  of  innocents  to  glorify  his  stature; 
instead  ot  continuing  to  oppress  his  and  ttie 
Kuwaiti  people,  he  has  the  extraordinary  op- 
portunity ot  becoming  the  champion  rattier 
ttian  the  slaughterer  ot  the  oppressed  ot  the 
region.  Such  a  tantalizing  opportunity  to  re- 
shape histoncal  judgment  as  much  as  the 
threat  of  ruination  of  his  own  country  shoukj 
give  him  pause  to  reconsider  the  path  he  has 
chosen. 

In  500  B.C.  the  Chinese  sage  Sun  Tzu 
wrote  in  the  classic  The  Art  ot  War  that  "su- 
preme excellence  consists  in  breaking  ttie  erv 
emy's  resistance  wittiout  fighttng."  Almost  a 
ttiousand    years    later,    the    Roman    General 
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Belisarius  counseled  that  "the  most  complete 
and  happy  victory  is  this:  to  compel  one's 
enemy  to  give  up  his  purpose,  while  suffenng 
no  harm  to  oneself." 

Incredulously,  if  conflict  can  be  averted. 
Saddam  Hussein  and  George  Bush  have  the 
possibility  of  each  coming  out  of  this  con- 
frontation with  a  personal  politk^al  victory  ttiat 
IS  good  tor  the  region  and  international  order. 
Obversely,  it  conflict  ensues,  one  or  both  will 
be  tarnished,  with  international  order  tianging 
in  the  balance. 


TERM  LIMITATION  FOR  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  PHnjP  M.  CRA.NE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Wednesday .  January  16.  1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  once 
again  introduced  legislation.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 42,  that  woukj  limit  ttie  number  ot 
terms  a  Member  ot  Congress  may  serve.  This 
legislation  states  ttiat  no  person  may  be  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  more  ttian 
three  times  and  that  no  person  may  be  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  more  than  once.  House 
terms  wouW  continue  to  tiave  a  2-year  dura- 
tion, and  the  Senate  term  wouW  remain  at  6 
years.  It  a  Member  of  Congress  ctiooses  to 
run  for  office  in  the  other  body  after  his  or  her 
tenure  has  expired  in  the  body  in  whch  he 
serves,  he  or  she  may  do  so.  Thus,  an  individ- 
ual could  serve  a  total  of  12  years  m  Corv 
gress. 

The  purpose  ot  this  legislation  stretcties  tar 
beyond  the  obvious.  Certainly,  it  is  necessary 
to  reestablish  the  true  meaning  ot  public  serv- 
ice by  eliminating  the  option  of  making  a  ca- 
reer out  ot  being  a  Member  of  Congress.  Irv 
stead,  the  fiekj  woukj  t>e  open  to  men  and 
women  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  rep- 
resenting their  constituencies — for  ttie  short 
term.  But  in  addrtion  to  this,  should  this  meas- 
ure be  adopted,  the  makeup  of  Congress 
wouW  also  benefit,  making  it  a  consideratjly 
more  effective  organization.  It  is  indisputable 
that  the  leadership  in  both  Houses  is  impe- 
nous,  with  little  turnover.  Every  year  an  exortji- 
tant  amount  ot  legislation  is  never  voted  on  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  committee  to  whch 
It  has  been  reten-ed  is  ctiaired  by  a  well 
tenured  Member,  unwilling  to  give  the  pro- 
posal any  consideration. 

Those  of  us  who  support  the  idea  ot  term 
limitation  have  fallen  victim  to  remartcs  ot  crit- 
ics who  claim  that  if  we  were  indeed  support- 
ive of  term  limitation,  we  shoukj  resign.  Wittv 
out  a  doubt.  1  intend  to  resign  foltowing  the 
term  in  whch  this  legislation  is  adopted.  How- 
ever, it  woukJ  obviously  be  luckcrous  tor  all  ot 
the  term  limitation  supporters  to  vacate  ttieir 
seats  in  Congress  before  passage  ot  ttiis  res- 
olution, leaving  behind  few  advocates  to  drum 
up  support  for  this  measure. 

PdbiK.  sentiment  in  suppport  ot  this  issue  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  as  disgruntled 
citizens  remain  dissatisfied  with  the  imperial 
Congress.  Last  year  we  saw  a  majority  of  vot- 
ers in  both  California  and  Cotorado  indicate 
ttiat  they  favor  term  limitation  This  legislation 
wouW  not  be  a  panacea  tor  all  ailments  plagu- 
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ing  Congress  It  would,  however  serve  to  at 
tract  individijals  to  Congress  who  are  indetxl 
interested  m  sen/ing  the  people,  and  not  his. 
her  own  private  interests,  and  m  additwn.  rt 
would  significanflv  reduce  incentives  (or  Mem- 
bers ot  Cortgress  to  vote  in  accordance  witn 
the  wishes  ot  wealthy  special  interests.  ir> 
stead  ot  the  will  of  ttie  constituency  i  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  resolution,  and  ask 
that  you  resist  the  temptation  to  insure  your- 
self a  )ob  in  Washington,  DC  for  an  irxlefinite 
period  of  time,  arxl  instead,  act  as  you  vowed 
that  you  would — in  the  interest  of  your  cor> 
stituents. 

SENATE  COMMITTER  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  A  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetlnKs  an^l  hearinsrs  of  Senate  com- 
mltteen,  subcommittees.  Joint  commit- 
tees, and  ((imnuttees  of  conference. 
This  title  reijuire.s  all  such  committees 
to  ni.tlfy  the  Offh  e  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Di^eHt  deHlRnated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  tinuv  pl.i.  »■  and  purpose 
of  the  meetinRH.  when  schedule<i,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetlnRs  a-s  thev  occur 

As  an  additiiinai  pi-edure  along 
with  the  romput.Ti.'aMoti  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Ott;.r  "I  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prei)iii'e  rhi.s  information  for 
printing  in  the  K.xtt'ri.--iuns  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  CoNiiitt's,-,;  \*;  Hkcord 
on  Monday  and  Wcdiiis^.i,  :  each 
week 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
January  17  IWl  rn.iv  be  found  in  the 
Oallv  Digest  ul  today  s  RECORD. 

.MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

JAhfUARY  18 

10:00  am 
Budget 
To  hold  hearltiKB  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  economy,  focusing  on  the  views  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

si>-6oe 


FXTFNSIONS  Ol    RFM.\RKS 

JANtAKV  .ii 

9  30  am 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  agricultural   trade 
and  agricultural   reform   in   the  Soviet 
Union,  focusing  on  their  effect  on  U.S 
agriculture. 

SJV332 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  state  of 

the  U.S.   government  two  years  after 

President  Bush  look  office,  focusing  on 

Desert  Shield,  the  budget,  and  related 

issues. 

SI>-342 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
activities  of.  and  funding  for,  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  (RTC). 

SD-538 

JANUARY  24 

1000a  m 
Joint  Printing 
Business    meeting,    to    review    congres- 
sional   printing    by    the    Government 
Printing  Office  and  other  matters  con- 
cerning GPO 

SR^301 

JANUARY  29 

9:X)  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  an  organizational  business  meet- 
ing 

sD-aee 

JANUARY  30 

9  30  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  po- 
litical status  of  Puerto  Rico 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  biological 
warfare  defense,   focusing  on   the  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

SD-342 

Rules  and  Administration 
To    hold    an    organliational    meeting    to 
consider    committee's    rules    of   proce- 
dure,    committee's     budget     for     1991. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
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Joint  Committee  <>n  t  hp  LUirarv   mem 
bershlp,  and  other  pendlriK   l»>Ki?lativp 
and  administrative  business 

SR-301 

KF.HIUARY  5 

9:30  a  m 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  US    na- 
tional energy  policy. 

SD-366 

KKHK1.:aRV  6 

9:30  a.m. 

Governmental  .Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  staff  honoraria  provision 
of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1969 
which  bans  the  receipt  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  for  work  performed 
outside  the  Government 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1991  and  1992 

SR-301 

KKHUrAHV  7 

9:30  a.m. 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  com- 
mittee resolutions  requesting  funds  for 
operating  expenses  for  1991  and  1992 

SR^301 

KF.BRrAHY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
committee  resolutions  requesting 
funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1991 
and  1992.  and  other  pending  legislative 
and  administrative  business 

SR^301 

FFBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight     of     Government     Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Procurement  Integrity  Act. 

SD-342 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iwrsday,  January  17,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D,,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Hear  the  words  of  the  46th  Psalm: 

God  IS  OUT  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. 

Therefore  we  will  not  fear  though  the 
earth  should  change,  though  the  moun- 
tains shake  m  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
though  Its  waters  roar  and  foam,  though 
the  mountains  tremble  with  Us  tumult. 

There  is  a  river  whose  streams  make 
glad  the  city  of  God.  the  holy  habitation 
of  the  most  High. 

God  is  in  the  midst  of  her.  she  shall  not 
be  moved:  God  will  help  her  right  early. 

The  nations  rage,  the  kingdoms  totter. 
he  utters  his  voice,  the  earth  melts. 

The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us.  the  God  of 
Jacob  IS  our  refuge. 

With  one  voice  and  in  the  bond  of 
unity  we  pray.  O  God,  for  the  members 
of  the  armed  services  during  these  days 
of  conflict.  May  the  duty  and  honor  of 
serving  their  country  ever  make  them 
faithful  in  their  calling  and  may  Your 
blessing  be  with  them  and  those  they 
love, 

O  God.  our  refuge  and  strength,  our 
very  present  help  in  trouble,  we  admit 
our  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  those 
who  are  in  conflict  or  danger.  May 
Your  bountiful  spirit,  that  is  present 
with  every  person  in  every  place,  pro- 
tect, sustain  and  comfort  all  who  must 
bear  the  weight  of  battle  this  day  and 
in  the  days  to  come. 

We  pray  for  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  all  who  have  great  re- 
sponsibility in  these  times  that  they 
will  be  filled  with  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment in  decisions  and  in  their  actions. 

We  place  these  petitions  before  You. 
O  God.  together  with  the  private  peti- 
tions of  our  own  hearts  and  souls.  In 
Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


lie  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jotir- 
nal  stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Laughlin]  please  come 
forward    and    lead    the    House    in    the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  LAUGHLIN  led  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  follows: 

I    pledge    allegiance    to    the    Flag    of    the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 


LEGISLATrV'E  PROGRAM 
(Mr.    MICHEL   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to 
proceed  so  that  I  might  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  how  we 
might  be  proceeding  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  first  say 
that  there  will  be  a  briefing,  it  is  my 
understanding,  at  5:30  p.m.  that  will  be 
conducted  by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  think  it  will  be 
in  the  Armed  Services  room.  2118.  in 
the  Rayburn  Building,  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  the  House  is  in- 
vited to  that  briefing.  I  believe  the 
Senate  briefing  is  at  4:30. 

It  would  be  our  intention  on  tomor- 
row to  meet  at  noon.  In  a  moment  I 
will  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  es- 
tablish tomorrow  as  a  day  for  a  suspen- 
sion, and  it  would  be  our  intention, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader,  to  try  to  bring  forward  a  resolu- 
tion at  that  time  supporting  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  inquire,  that 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution, will  it  nof 

Mr.  GEPHARDT,  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  suspect  we  would  like 
to  have  the  kind  of  language,  therefore, 
that  would  be  consistent  with  what  the 
other  body  might  pass.  I  understand 
they  are  going  to  be  meeting  today  and 
consider  it. 

I  saw  some  preliminary  language 
that  was  pretty  wishy-washy  and  rath- 
er mealy-mouthed,  to  say  the  least.  I 
would  hope  that  if  we  are  going  to  ask 
Members  to  come  back  to  register  their 
vote  that  it  will  be  something  of  sub- 
stance, and  that,  of  course,  will  be  for 
us  to  work  out.  hopefully  amicably  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  We  will  be  talking 
with  representatives  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  course  with  the  minority  leader 
throughout  the  day. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 


order  tomorrow  for  the  majority  lead- 
er, or  his  designee,  after  consultation 
with  the  minority  leader,  or  his  des- 
ignee, to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  a  resolution  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  that  debate  on  said  resolu- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  or  their  designees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  A  RES- 
OLUTION L'NDER  SUSPENSION  OF 
THE  RULES  ON  FRIDAY,  JANU- 
ARY 18.  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing clause  1,  rule  XXVII.  it  may  be  in 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  TROOPS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  KLLDEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf— which  we  all  hoped  and  prayed 
could  have  been  averted — we  must  rally 
fully  behind  all  our  forces  there  and 
give  them  our  total  support. 

I  fervently  pray  that  the  war  is  quick 
and  decisive,  with  the  minimum  loss  of 
life. 

The  Congress,  like  the  Nation,  was 
divided  on  the  question  of  engaging  in 
war. 

But  we  are  not  divided  in  our  com- 
mitment to  giving  our  fighting  men 
and  women  in  the  region  ever>-  bit  of 
support  that  they  need  for  complete 
success. 

Let  us  all  pray  that  peace — genuine 
peace — will  soon  be  achieved  m  the 
Middle  East. 


SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  IN  THE  GULF 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
thoughts,  our  hearts,  our  prayers,  and 
our  grateful  thanks  go  out  to  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  marines  and 
coastguardsmen  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  to  our  military  leaders  who  have 
planned  these  operations.  The  courage 
and  professionalism  of  our  forces  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exemplary. 

These  have  been  surgical  strikes  by 
United  States,  Saudi,  British,  French, 
Kuwaiti,  and  other  allied  air  and  naval 
forces  against  specific  antiair,  nuclear, 
chemical  weapon,  ballistic  missile, 
command  and  control  and  military 
sites.   They   were   not   strikes   against 
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the  Ira(il  tieople.  It  appears  that  the  ac-  pinpoint  accuracy.  Our  training  in  the 

tlons    were    conducted    with    surprise.  deserU  of  California  and  Nevada  have 

precision,  and  at  a  minimum  risk  of  also  proved  to  be  an  asset, 
loss  of  life.  Ill 


We  are  united  in  support  of  our  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  In 
our  prayers  for  thtMr  siifety. 


D  1210 

FULL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PRKSI- 

DENT  AND  OUR  SKRVICH  .MEN 

AND  WOMEN 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  FROST.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  full  support  for  our  President 
and  for  our  service  men  and  women 
now  engaged  in  combat  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  decision  to  use  offensive  mili- 
tary force  against  Saddam  Hussein  was 
Indeed  a  last  resort.  It  came  only  after 
extensive  international  efforts  to  avoid 
a  military  confrontation  had  failed. 

It  had  become  clear  in  recent  weeks 
that  Saddam  Hu-sseln  would  not  abide 
by  international  law.  has  no  concern 
for  world  opinion  and  no  respect  for 
basic  human  rights  I  am  convinced 
that  military  force  was  the  only  option 
to  force  his  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

Initial  reports  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  encouraging,  and  I  hope  that  the 
mlasion  will  be  completed  quickly.  I 
share  the  pride  of  service  families  who 
know  that  their  sons  and  daughters  an- 


SUCCESS  IN  GULF  NURTURES 
HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTIRE 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  all  be  proud  of  the  performance  and 
successes  of  our  young  men  and  women 
in  the  gulf.  While  we  have  only  pre- 
liminary information,  our  successes  at 
this  opening  stage  of  the  engagements 
are  substantial. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  feelings  these 
moments  and  the  lessons  these  suc- 
cesses, if  they  continue,  will  teach  us. 
As  this  spring  and  summer  progress, 
let  us  hope  that  we  can  apply  the  same 
degree  of  discipline,  confidence  and 
selfless  determination  here  In  Con- 
gress, that  our  young  people  displayed 
In  the  gulf  last  night,  to  solve  the  enor- 
mous domestic  problems  we  face  with 
our  growing  annual  deficit  and  na- 
tional debt,  a  banking  system  that 
needs  a  major  restructuring  of  regula- 
tions, and  numerous  other  very  serious 
problems.  Let  us  direct  the  confidence 
and  excitement  this  can  instill  in 
America,  if  all  goes  well,  to  get  us  out 
of  the  morass  of  indecision  and 
gridlock  on  other  major  problems  and 
really  get  this  country  and  Congress 
moving  again. 

My  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
the    families   of   our   service    men   and 


swered    the   call    of  duty.    I   join    with 

them  In  prayer  that  they  will  soon  be     women,  and  I  hope  the  war  will  be  over 


safely  united  with  their  loved  ones. 


quickly   and   the   casualties   will   con- 
tinue to  remain  low 


SUPPORTING  ()l'Kii.\ nON  DESERT 
STORM 

(Mr.  LAOOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  President.  Bush's  outstand- 
ing leadership  during  these  very  criti- 
cal times. 

While  we  are  still  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  the  operations  which  could 
run  for  some  period  of  time.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  reported  successes  so 
far  and  am  cautiously  optimistic  over- 
all. 

Today  I  have  two  prayers — one  for 
the  safety  of  all  our  brave  service  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf  and  another 
that  Saddam  Hussein  will  finally  see 
the  light  and  end  this  war  he  began  and 
will  lose. 

Operation  Desert  Storm  underscores 
the  prudence  of  the  Reagan-Bush  de- 
fense policy  High-tech  weapons,  like 
the  Tomahawk  missile,  previously 
criticized  by  some  in  Congress,  proved 
their  worth  ami  lowered  both  American 
and  civilian  Iraqi  casualties  with  their 


DIFFICULT  PHASE  OF  WAR  IN 
GULF  MAY  LIE  AHEAD 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  early  reports  of  the  success  of  al- 
lied air  attacks  in  the  gulf  It  appears 
that  the  initial  phase  of  the  effort  to 
liberate  Kuwait  has  gone  far  better 
than  we  might  have  expected  Ameri- 
ca's top  guns  have  prevailed. 

We  have  accomplished  two  of  the 
most  important  early  objectives  in  this 
conflict.  First,  we  have  gained  air  supe- 
riority which  will  enable  us  to  give 
maximum  protection  to  allied  grround 
troops. 

Second,  we  have  apparently  knocked 
out  or  damaged  most  of  Iraq's  missile, 
chemical,  and  nuclear  sites. 

But  let  us  remember  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning  Unless  Saddam  Hussein 
very  quickly  complies  with  the  U.N 
resolutions  demanding  his  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait,  his  ground  forces  will 
have  to  be  removed.  Although  our  air 
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supremacy  will  he  a  great  advantage, 
Iraqi  troops  are  in  well-fortified  de- 
fense positions  and  could  be  expected 
to  fight  hard  This  will  he  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  dangerou.s  phase  of  allied  ac- 
tion in  the  gulf 

Today,  our  thought.^  and  prayers  are 
with  America's  men  and  women  in  the 
gulf  Let  us  continue  to  hope  that  Sad- 
dam will  come  to  his  senses  so  that  our 
service  men  and  women  can  return 
safely  to  us  and  to  their  families 


OPERATION   DESERT  .STORM 

(Mr  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  initiation  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  we  must  now  stand  united  as  a 
government  and  as  a  nation  behind  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  should  be  given  every  resource 
available  to  secure  a  conclusive  and 
prompt  victory  with  minimal  loss  of 
life. 

With  yesterday's  military  action,  I 
appreciate  the  President's  enunciation 
of  our  Nations  specific  and  limited 
goals  of  achieving  the  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  and  the  Implementation 
of  the  U.S.  resolutions. 

Now  that  force  has  been  used,  there 
should  be  no  limitations  placed  on  our 
fighting  forces  in  the  achievement  of 
these  goals. 

This  cannot  be  another  Vietnam. 

.My  prayers  and  those  of  everyone  I 
represent  are  now  with  those  selfless 
.Americans  who  have  answered  their 
Nation's  call 


HF.INTRODUCrriON  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  PROHIBIT- 
ING PHYSICAL  DESECRATION  OF 
OUR  FLAG 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
night.  President  George  Bush  did  what 
had  to  be  done  and  he  did  it  with  full 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  be  so 
proud  of  all  the  volunteer  servicemen 
and  servicewomen.  who  proved  to  the 
world  they  are  the  best 

What  we  cannot  be  proud  of.  Mr 
Speaker,  is  the  unshaven,  shiiggy- 
haired,  drug  culture,  poor  excuses  for 
Americans,  wearing  their  tiny  round 
wire-rim  glasses,  a  protester's  symbol 
of  the  blame-America-first  crowd,  out 
in  front  of  the  Wliite  House  burning  the 
American  flag 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  too  bad  our  troops 

overseas  have  to  see  this  on  television. 

But     to     show     our     troops     these 

druggies  are  small   in   number.   I   have 

reintroduced  the  constitutional  amend- 
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ment  to  prohibit  the  physical  desecra- 
tion of  our  American  flag. 
In  support  of  our  troops.  I  urge 

all  to  sign  on  to  this  legislation. 


you 


TAKE  GREAT  PRIDE  IN 
AMERICANS  IN  COMBAT 

(Mr  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  i 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day evening  the  inevitable  came  to 
pass.  .America  and  her  allies  took  up 
the  sword  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  strongly  support  this  action.  Con- 
gress paved  the  way  by  its  recent  reso- 
lution to  authorize  force  to  free  Kuwait 
from  the  bloody  grip  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

This  effort  shows  our  investment 
over  the  past  decade  and  extensive 
training  and  high-technology  weapons. 
I  ruise  missiles.  Stealth  fighters. 
.AWACS  has  been  a  wise  one.  Thus  far. 
the  air  campaign  shows  great  profes- 
sionalism, skill,  and  determination  of 
our  air  forces,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  great  battle  still  lies  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  take  great  pride 
In  those  Americans  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in.  or  who  will  soon  be  engaged 
In.  combat.  They  are  the  finest  our  Na- 
tion has  to  offer. 

Our  prayers,  our  hopes,  and  our 
thoughts  are  with  them  for  a  safe  and 
successful  mission. 


Today  we  offer  you  our  full  support, 
our  full  confidence  and  our  prayers. 
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To  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  the 
time  for  political  discussion  and  Mon- 
day morning  quarterback  will  come 
later.  Today,  let  citizens  become  a 
family.  Let  citizens  unite,  and  let  citi- 
zens stand  with  each  other  in  a  com- 
mon purpose  in  da,ys  ahead. 


OUR  PRAYERS  AND  THANKS  TO 
OUR  TROOPS  AND  OUR  LEADERS 

(Mr.  GL'NDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  day  of  messages. 

P'irst  of  all,  to  our  troops  in  the  gulf. 
our  hopes  and  our  prayere  are  with  you 
in  these  difficult  hours.  May  you  go 
forth  with  the  knowledge  that  your 
country  and  its  Congress  are  standing 
with  you  in  full  support  and  with  great 
pride  for  your  efforts  thus  far 

To  the  families,  we  all  extend  to  you 
our  hearts,  our  hands  in  friendship  and 
support,  and  know  that  your  friends 
and  neighbors  at  home  and  your  elect- 
ed officials  wherever  they  might  be 
stand  ready  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
help  each  and  every  one  of  you.  Please 
find  some  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  your  Government  is  pursuing  a 
strategy  which  minimizes  risk  to  the 
lives  of  your  loved  ones  on  duty 

To  the  President,  to  Secretary  Che- 
ney, to  General  Powell,  first,  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  careful  strategy 
that  you  have  pursued,  for  a  military 
plan  that  accomplishes  our  goals  with 
minimal  risk  to  our  troops,  for  the 
technology  that  you  have  developed 
and  employed  which  gives  our  troops 
such  clear  advantage 
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than  your  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  You  will 
lose  your  support  around  the  world 

Latvia.  Lithuania,  Estonia,  their  cry 
goes  up. 

Our  cry  goes  up. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  can  you  hear  them? 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  are  you  listening'? 


SUPPORT  FOR  TROOPS  IN 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

I  Mr  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  offer  my 
total  support  for  our  troops  now  par- 
ticipating in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
Although  the  operation  is  still  in  its 
infancy  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  our  pi- 
lots as  well  as  pilots  from  the  various 
countries  joining  with  us  are  doing  a 
tr-emendous  job.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  all  Americans  put  their  dif- 
ferences aside  at  this  time  and  offer 
their  total  support  and  prayers  for  the 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  offer- 
ing the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their 
country.  I  want  everyone  to  know  that 
I  consider  each  and  every  member  of 
our  military  force  participating  in  this 
operation  as  the  true  heroes  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  prayers  are 
with  each  man  and  woman  who  now 
find  themselves  m  harms  way.  I  praise 
their  efforts  and  feel  great  pride  be- 
cause of  their  dedication  and  patriot- 
ism. I  urge  all  Americans  to  join  with 
me  in  total  support  for  our  troops  in 
the  Mideast. 


GORBACHEV  FACING  LOSS  OF 
SUPPORT  IN  BALTIC  STATES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
we  meet  and  pray  for  the  safety  and 
success  of  our  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nians. Latvians,  and  Estonians  are 
praying  that  the  world  will  not  forget 
them. 

Hundreds  of  Lithuanians  are  camped 
behind  sandbags  around  Lithuania's 
Parliament  Building. 

Latvian  citizens  are  standing  vigil  by 
the  Presidential  Palace.  Estonians  are 
rallying  in  the  Tallinn  main  square. 
They  are  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  in  Moscow 
will  relent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  leader  needs 
to  know  one  thing. 

The  glowing  embers  of  the  cold  war 
can  be  reignitied  by  the  chill  wind  of 
Moscow  in  the  Baltic.  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
if  you  persist,  you  will  lose  much  more 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MflthE).  The  Chair  will  remind  all 
Members  that  all  remarks  directed  to 
the  Executive  or  to  heads  of  state 
should,  in  fact,  be  directed  to  the 
Chair. 


PRAISE  FOR  TROOPS 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  Speaker,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  feeling  of  some 
people  that  sanctions  or  diplomacy 
might  have  prevented  this  war.  the 
President  in  his  best  judgment  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  had  to  be  done, 
and  had  to  be  done  at  this  time, 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  Americans  in 
saying  we  want  to  see  this  war  success- 
fully waged.  We  want  to  thank  all 
those  who  are  involved  in  trying  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  war.  on  the 
battlefield  and  elsewhere,  and  we  want 
to  congratulate  the  President  as  the 
Commander  m  Chief  on  the  plans  that 
he  had  and  he  carried  out. 

In  a  way,  we  ought  to  think  a  little 
bit  about  Congress  and  the  taxpayer. 
too.  because  for  the  last  year  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  opposition  for  spending 
money  for  defense  measures  that  were 
needed  to  be  spent.  Now  we  are  reaping 
the  benefit,  because  these  materials 
have  been  very  helpful  in  this  present 
situation.  We  ought  to  think  about 
that,  because  when  it  becomes  popular 
to  destroy  our  defenses  simply  to  nnake 
money  available  for  something  else,  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  we  are  hurting 
the  people  who  may  be  fighting  for  our 
country  in  the  future  Luckily  for  us  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  we  have  taken  bil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  various  exotic 
weapons  and  put  it  into  conventional 
weapons  which  are  now  being  used  in 
the  Desert  Storm  situation 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  say  thank 
you  people,  who  are  in  the  ser\-ice  of 
our  country  today,  in  that  area  where 
all  this  combat  is  taking  place.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  President,  for  your  leadership 
We  all  stand  behind  the  President  and 
hope  that  the  war  will  be  over  soon 
with  the  least  possible  casualties. 


HUSSEINS  DAYS  ARE  NUMBERED 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr  Speaker,  pleaae  tell 
Satldam  Hussein  that  we  told  him  so 
We  told  him  In  a  thousand  different 
ways,  through  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations.  throuKh  the  insistence 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  atfRrression  will  not  stand, 
through  a  hundred  private  diplomacy 
efforts,  through  e.ictra  efforts  by  heads 
of  state,  but  he  refused  to  see  the  hand- 
wrttinR  on  the  wall 

Now.  he  can  b«-Kin  to  read  that  hand- 
wrltinx  in  the  bunker  in  which  he  is 
goinsr  to  be  resl(?ned  for  the  duration  of 
the  effort  by  the  United  Nations, 
through  the  force  In  Desert  Storm  Tell 
him.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  can  no 
longer  take  comfort  from  the  flag 
burners,  or  those  who  still,  at  this  late 
juncture,  criticize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  opptise  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  free  world  in  this  staunch 
effort  in  Saudi  .Arabia.  Kuwait,  and 
Iraq 

Tell  him.  Mr  Speaker,  that  his  days 
are  numbered  as  a  power  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  he  still  has  time  to  back 
down  and  to  stand  bac  k 


Mr  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to 
last  night's  events,  many  armchair 
generals  and  parlor  strategists  in  Con 
gress.  the  media,  and  elsewhere,  put  to 
gether  an  extensive  list  of  reasons  why 
the  use  of  force  was  unwise  and  un- 
likely to  succeed. 

Many  said  the  United  States  would 
go  it  alone  We  are  not  Some  said  our 
Arab  allies  would  not  fight.  They  have 
Others  said  Israel  would  be  imme- 
diately drawn  into  the  fighting.  They 
were  not.  Some  said  our  high-tech- 
nology weapons  would  fail  in  the  harsh 
Desert  Storm  environment.  They  are 
not.  Many  said  the  price  of  oil  would 
skyrocket.  It  has  dropped.  Others  said 
the  battle-hardened  Iraqis  would  inflict 
major  casualties  from  the  outset. 
Thank  God.  they  have  not.  Many  said 
America  would  remain  divided,  but 
today,  we  stand  united,  united  in  our 
resolve,  united  in  our  support  of  our 
President  and  our  heroic  troops,  and 
united  in  prayer  for  a  quick  and  deci- 
sive resolution  of  this  conflict. 


PROUD  OF  I'NITY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  i 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  Congress  will 
meet  to  express  its  concern,  support, 
and  pride  in  our  men  and  women  in  the 
gulf,  and  also  to  their  anxious  families 
at  home  I  also  hop*'  that  their  profes- 
sionalism will  call  up  the  professional- 
ism in  Saddam  Hussein,  and  he  will  un- 
derstand that  it  is  abolutely  ridiculous 
to  continue  this  and  to  continue  on  the 
casualties.  They  will  be  on  his  con- 
science for  ever  and  ever. 

Let  everyone  hope  that  we  can  bring 
this  to  a  sudden,  quick,  conclusion. 

Then.  I  hf)pe  this  body  emulates  the 
professionalism  and  the  unity  we  see 
today,  and  that  we  go  to  the  root 
causes  that  allow  the  cultivation  of 
these  dangerous  dictators  in  the  Middle 
East  We  must  deal  with  that  and  bring 
real  peace  to  that  region,  long  term 
We  must  all  insist  our  allies  pay  their 
fair  share  of  the  bill,  and  that  our  oil 
companies  do  not  ravage  our  economy. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  for  everyone 
to  do 

I  am  pleased  with  the  unity  we  are 
showing  today  I  hope  It  continues 
through  this  long  and  hard  and  arduous 
agenda.  Our  young  people  in  the  gulf 
have  shown  everyone  the  way.  and  I 
hope  we  have  their  discipline  and  pro- 
fessionalism to  meet  It 


WE  STAND  UNITED 

(Mr  WELIX^N  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 


PRIDE  IN  GULF  FORCES 

(Mr  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
any  disappointment  or  dismay  we 
might  have  that  this  advanced  civilized 
society  of  ours  would  somehow  fail  to 
solve  problems  without  the  use  of 
force,  I  think  all  citizens  last  night  and 
today  have  experienced  a  surge  of  pride 
and  happiness  at  the  outstanding  per 
formance  given,  in  our  behalf,  by  the 
men  and  women  of  our  fighting  forces 
in  the  gulf,  by  their  commanders,  and 
by  our  Commander  in  Chief.  President 
George  Bush. 

At  this  early  stage,  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  the  casualties,  not  just  of 
our  military  people  and  of  our  allies, 
but  of  the  innocents,  the  young  chil- 
dren and  the  women  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq,  will  be  kept  to  a  bare  minimum. 
And.  perhaps,  these  reports,  while 
early,  could  encourage  everyone  to  be- 
lieve that  possibly  this  could  be  a 
quick  endeavor,  quickly  over,  with  the 
fewest  casualties,  allowing  our  men 
and  women  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  this  United  States. 
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Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  join  in  extending 
our  love  and  respect  to  our  fighting 
men  and  women.  We  send  them  our  un- 
equivocal support  for  all  the  resources 
they  will  ever  need  to  conclude  their 
mission  quickly,  with  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  success  and  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  safety  We  send  them  our 
prayers  and  our  best  wishes 


THE  MOST  DECISIVE  AIR  ASSAULT 
IN  HISTORY 

(Mr  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr  RITTER  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  initial  reports  coming  out  of  the 
war  zone,  we  may  be  witnessing  the 
most  significant,  decisive,  air  assault 
in  history. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  what 
we  have  achieved  thus  far  can  be  con- 
tinued 

I  want  to  commend  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  their 
skill,  their  motivation,  their  team- 
work, and  last,  but  not  least,  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  country,  for  us. 

We  are  witnessing  a  remarkable  team 
effort  that  extends  all  across  the  gulf. 
over  land  and  sea,  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  Itself  Our  troops  deserve 
our  solid  support  at  home  in  this  time 
of  trial 

We  owe  it  to  them.  Our  troops  are 
showing  us  their  resolve.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  show  them  ours 

I  find  it  ironic  that  many  .\mericans 
feel  compelled  to  demonstrate  against 
our  use  of  force  to  liberate  Kuwait,  yet 
remain  silent  over  the  Soviet  Union's 
use  of  force  to  subjugate  Lithuania 

I  respKJCtfully  urge  those  demonstra- 
tors to  think  about  that  and  apply 
their  passions  to  right  the  real  wrongs. 


IN  TOTAL  SUPPORT  OK  OUR 
MILITARY   PKHSONNEI. 

(Mrs  BYRON  asked  and  wits  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs    BYRON    Mr    Speaker.  I  believe 
that  Uisl  week  Saddam  Hussein  left  no 
choice   for   the   international   coalition 
to  act.  and  when  the  deadline  of  Janu 
ary  l.S  arrived,  we  did  decisively. 

This  Congress  agonized  over  the  vote 
last  week  Today  it  is  in  total  support 
of  our  military  personnel. 

We  are  at  war  with  Iraq  now  It  is 
time  for  us  to  stand  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  give  our  troops  unqualified 
and  unyielding  support  that  leaves  no 
doubt  in  Saddam  Hussein's  mind  that 
we  will  finish  the  task  that  he  has 
compelled  us  to  begin 

My  hopes  and  prayei-s  are  with  all 
our  United  States  and  allied  troops  in 
the  gulf,  to  the  sons  and  daughters, 
husbands  and  wives,  mothers  and  fa- 
thers who  have  all  volunteered  for  our 
national  defense  Let  us  let  them  do 
their  job  quickly  and  let  us  bring  them 
home  to  their  families  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


INVESTMENT  IN  THE  MILITARY' 
HAS  PAID  OFF 

(Mr     OXLEY    asked    and    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  give  it  up. 
Saddam.  You  have  no  more  SCUD's 
left. 

Give  it  up.  Saddam.  You  have  vir- 
tually no  Air  Force. 

Give  it  up.  Saddam.  You  have  had 
over  50  of  your  tanks  give  up  and  run 
up  the  white  flag,  and  the  numbers  are 
increasing  as  the  hours  go  by.  Only  if 
you  begin  a  swift  and  total  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  can  you  spare  your  own 
people  further  suffering. 

Make  no  mistake.  Saddam.  Kuwait 
will  be  liberated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  few  hours  have 
shown  us  that  the  investment  that  the 
Americans  made  in  the  last  several 
years  for  technologically  strong  war- 
fare and  the  kind  of  technology  we 
have  seen  used  in  the  gulf  has  saved 
American  lives.  It  saved  lives  of  inno- 
cent civilians  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  and 
has  saved  the  lives  of  our  allies  as  well. 

There  is  a  strong  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  that,  and  the  criticism  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Congress  took  in  undertaking  that 
modernization  of  our  forces,  it  seems 
to  me.  was  hollow  and  misplaced.  We 
have  learned  a  valuable  lesson  over  the 
last  several  hours  I  hope  we  do  not  for- 
get it. 


THE  SADNESS  AND  SORROW  OF 
WAR 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday I  entered  the  well  of  the  House 
and  I  said  to  my  colleagues  that  I  do  so 
with  a  very  heavy  heart.  I  tried  with- 
out success  to  challenge  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation  to  think  beyond  war  as 
a  way  of  solving  international  disputes. 
The  position  that  I  arrived  at  was  after 
careful  thought  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science. 

I  enter  the  well  today  with  a  very 
heavy  heart  Shortly  after  6:30  p.m. 
yesterday  evening,  sitting  before  the 
television.  I  was  suddenly  numbed  with 
the  reality  that  we  were  in  fact  at  war 
with  Iraq,  and  the  tears  just  began  to 
flow.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  They  flowed 
without  control  I  cried  tears  of  sad- 
ness, tears  of  outrage,  tears  of  dis- 
appointment and  tears  of  self-doubt: 
tears  of  sadness  because  I  realized  that 
we  have  placed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  harm's  way. 

I  have  said  for  20  years  here  that  I  re- 
spect all  life  on  this  planet  and  have  a 
profound  respect  for  human  life.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  treasure  it  and 
it  should  be  perceived  as  quite  pre- 
cious. 

I  shed  tears  of  outrage  because  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  resolutely  that  we  did 


not  have  to  go  to  war  and  that  there  is 
an  alternative  to  killing  and  dying. 

I  shed  tears  of  disappointment  be- 
cause again  human  beings  on  this  plan- 
et have  lost  the  great  opportunity  and 
we  as  a  people  have  lost  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  show  ourselves  and  the  world 
that  we  have  the  audacity  to  think  be- 
yond war.  that  we  can  evolve  as  people 
beyond  archaic  notions  of  fighting  and 
killing  and  dying  as  a  way  of  solving 
problems. 

Finally,  I  shed  tears  of  self-doubt. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  sat  there  in  my 
living  room  crying,  trying  to  figure  out 
was  there  any  other  thing  that  I  could 
have  done,  any  other  stone  that  I  could 
have  turned  to  try  to  prevent  this  in- 
credible madness. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Nation 
goes  to  war.  I  have  great  concern  for 
our  troops  and  for  their  families  back 
home.  ^Tiile  I  offer  every  support  for 
our  military  personnel  and  pray  for 
their  safety,  I  remain  opposed  to  the 
political  decision  by  President  Bush  to 
mobilize  those  troops  to  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  realize  that 
there  are  no  short  wars.  The  long-term 
effects  of  this  war.  no  matter  how  soon 
the  shooting  stops,  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  United  Nations  may  be 
the  first  casualty.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  war  may  set  a  precedent  in  which 
the  United  Nations  becomes  a  vehicle 
for  authorizing  the  superpower  use  of 
force,  instead  of  the  institution  to 
which  we  turn  for  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  international  conflicts. 

The  possible  radicalization  of  Arab 
States  and  their  populations  against 
the  United  States  has  to  be  considered 
as  a  byproduct  of  this  decision.  Beyond 
this,  terrorism  and  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism now  looms  more  than  ever  over 
Western  populations. 

Another  casualty  of  war  is  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  No  one  who  went  through 
the  turmoil  of  last  year's  budget  battle 
will  soon  forget  it.  We  fought  tooth  and 
nail  over  million-dollar  adjustments  to 
programs.  Today,  we  are  anticipating 
the  possibility  of  spending  at  least  $10 
billion  a  month  on  the  prosecution  of 
this  war.  At  that  rate,  the  equivalent 
of  the  entire  budget  for  all  of  Federal 
spending  on  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren in  this  fiscal  year  would  be  spent 
in  less  than  3  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  have  dem- 
onstrated a  military  superiority  in  this 
conflict,  let  us  call  for  a  cease-fire  and 
begin  the  negotiations  necessary  to 
complete  this  conflict  with  as  little 
loss  of  life  as  possible. 


UNITE  BEHIND  THE  PRESIDENT 
(Mr.     MACHTLEY'     asked     and     was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MACHTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  like  millions  of  Americans,  I 
watched    the    solemn,    serious,    uncer- 
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tain,  and  frankly  scary  announcement 
that  we  had  begun  the  war  to  liberate 
Kuwait. 

Last  week  in  this  well,  we  debated 
the  appropriate  course  to  achieve  peace 
and  to  get  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Ku- 
wait. 

Today,  despite  any  differences  we 
may  have  hacl.  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  as  American  people  must 
unite  behind  our  ser\'lcemen  and  be- 
hind the  decision  of  our  FYesident. 

We  have  come  to  understand  that 
Saddam  Hussein  is  not  a  rational 
human  being  who  values  life  as  we  do 
here  in  the  United  States,  but  he  is  a 
tiny  human  being  who  wants  to  flaunt 
his  perceived  power  and  threaten  the 
world. 

The  American  people  must  unite  for 
our  servicemen.  We  must  share  with 
them  our  concern.  We  must  call  their 
families.  We  must  donate  blood,  and 
yes.  I  think  we  must  even  pray. 

We  must,  in  fact,  in  this  body  giiar- 
antee  our  servicemen  that  they  will 
not  come  home  ashamed  of  their  role, 
embarrassed  for  their  sacrifice  and 
their  service. 

Thomas  Paine  said  when  this  Nation 
was  beginning,  "We  have  it  within  ouj 
power  to  make  the  world  over  again." 

Let  us  today  as  a  body  and  as  a  na- 
tion make  that  same  pledge  that.  yes. 
we  do  have  it  within  our  power  to 
make  this  world  over  again  into  a  more 
p)eaceful  and  a  more  profitable  world 
where  Saddam  Husseins  will  never 
again  threaten  the  existence  of  another 
country. 
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SOLIDARITY  WITH  OUR  TROOPS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  war  has  begun  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  time  has  come  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  troops  in  the  field. 

Across  our  great  Nation,  we  must 
look  proudly  on  our  fiag  and  pray  that 
our  Armed  Forces  can  finish  their  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait  with  minimal  blood- 
shed. 

We  could  have  asked  no  finer  group 
of  young  men  and  women  to  accept  this 
challenge  with  boundless  vigor,  wis- 
dom, and  courage. 

Their  sacrifice  brings  to  mind  the 
words  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  who 
once  remarked  that  "Never  in  the  field 
of  human  conflict  was  so  much  owed  by 
so  many  to  so  few.  " 


OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoxise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 
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Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr  Speaker,  at  this 
momentous  time  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  I  express  my  full  support  for 
President  Bush  and  the  .\rmed  Forces 
of  the  I'nlted  Stales,  ai*  well  as  the  al- 
lied coalition,  in  the  effort  to  dislodge 
Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  and  to  restore 
Kuwait  s  leKitiniate  t?overnment. 

It  had  become  evident  in  recent  days 
that,  in  spite  of  the  authorization 
which  President  Bush  received  from 
Congress  to  use  force,  Saddam  Hussein 
remained  intransigent,  and  dem- 
onstrated that  Iraq  has  no  intention  of 
adhering  to  the  U.N  Security  Council 
resolutions  demanding  its  withdrawal 
I  am  disappointed  that  this  issue  could 
not  be  resolved  without  the  need  for 
force. 

The  course  which  we  have  chosen  was 
determined  only  after  great  delibera- 
tion and  debate  In  Congress,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. At  this  time,  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  join  with  me  in  support 
of  our  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  am  relieved  by  reports  which  so  far 
indicate  that  the  allied  forces  have 
been  successful  and  that  losses  have 
been  minimal  My  prayers  and 
thoughts  are  with  the  President  and 
the  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  their  fami- 
lies, as  they  face  the  difficult  days 
ahead.  I  hope  that  any  further  military 
action  in  the  coming  days  will  be  swift 
and  successful  with  a  minimum  of  cas- 
ualties. 


IT  AINT  GOING  TO  GET  NO 
BETTER,  SADDAM 

(Mr  ACKERMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  ACKERMAN  Slam,  bam.  thanks, 
Saddam.  You  should  have  took  the  let- 
ter. Now  take  the  loss,  reverse  the 
course,  because  it  ain't  going  to  get  no 
better 


COMPLETE  VICTORY   IN   MID-  EAST 
AWAITS  FUTURE  EVENTS 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
night-  -one  of  the  pivotal  dates  in  his- 
tory—a decision  was  made  that  the 
world  community,  led  by  the  United 
States,  would  resist  aggression  and 
international  lawlessness. 

President  Bush's  decision  to  imple- 
ment force  to  reverse  Iraq's  aggression 
and  atrocities  was  not  capricious  or  ar- 
bitrary Operation  Desert  Storm  was 
initiated  only  after  all  diplomatic  ef- 
forts had  failed  It  was  made  only  after 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  approved  resolutions 


followed  by  extensive  debate.  It  was 
made  only  after  all  efforts  were  ex- 
hausted to  convince  Iraq  to  comply 
with  international  law. 

Our  superb  Armed  Forces  and  our 
brilliant  military  leadership  aie  de- 
serving of  our  praise  and  we  pray  for 
their  safety.  But  while  we  applaud 
their  stunning  achievements  to  date, 
we  must  not  be  premature  in  claiming 
victory.  There  is  still  a  long  road 
ahead. 

All  of  us  deeply  regret  the  initial  cas- 
ualties that  have  been  incurred.  While 
we  extend  our  condolences  to  their 
families  and  loved  ones,  we  hope  that 
their  sadness  may  be  somewhat  as- 
suaged by  the  knowledge  that  their 
sacrifices  were  made  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  for  a  better  world;  based 
on  international  law 


LET  US  UNITE  BEHIND  OUR 
TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mrs.  LLOYT)  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  support 
and  gratitude  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  combat  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Certainly  our  prayers  and  thoughts  are 
with  them  and  with  their  families  at 
home  at  this  trying  hour. 

Certainly  early  reports  from  the  Mid- 
dle Eaal  have  been  very  encouraging. 
But,  as  Secretary  Cheney  and  General 
Powell  stated,  this  is  an  ongoing  oper- 
ation, and  certainly  it  is  too  early  to 
make  definitive  statements  about  how 
long  it  is  going  to  take  to  achieve  our 
objective  of  expelling  Saddam  Hussein 
from  Kuwait. 

However,  I  think  this  country  at  this 
time  should  be  very  proud  of  the  men 
and  women  In  the  gulf  and  what  they 
have  accomplished  even  at  this  very 
early  hour. 

Listening  to  the  interviews  of  the 
American  pilots,  it  is  clear  that  Amer- 
ican service  people  have  performed 
bravely  and  the  equipment  that  they 
have  taken  with  them  into  battle  has 
lived  up  to  its  expectations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  send  our  best,  now 
that  the  battle  has  been  joined,  to  use 
the  President's  words.  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  our  country  unite  be- 
hind our  troops  in  the  gulf  and  give 
them  the  support  they  need  to  do  their 
job  and  then  for  them  to  get  on  home 
as  soon  as  possible 


SUSPEND  LEGISLATION 
PROHIBITING  ASSASSINATIONS 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  are 
well    aware,    Saddam    Hussein    moved 
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into  a  neighboring  country  where  he 
has  raped  and  pillaged  and  plundered 
the  nation 

The  United  Nations  of  the  world 
banded  together  to  ask  him  to  be  re- 
moved The  Arab  League,  the  Moslem 
leadership,  the  Communist  leadership. 
certainly  those  in  Europe  and  else- 
where have  asked  that  something  be 
done  to  prevent  this  man  from  spread 
ing  his  terror  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 

Now  it  has  become  apparent  that  ac- 
tion has  had  to  be  taken,  and  we  have 
now  learned  that  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Iraqi  forces,  Mr  Saddam 
Hussein,  Is  directing  the  attack  against 
our  forces.  There  is  a  cocoon  of  protec- 
tion that  is  placed  around  him  because 
he  holds  the  position  that  he  holds  as 
leader  of  his  country. 

In  fact,  the  first  question  that  was 
posed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  .Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  was,  "Have  we  targeted  him'' "  To 
which  they  were  forced  to  demur. 

There  is  an  executive  order  that  pre- 
vents us  from  targeting  the  sources  of 
the  attack  upon  the  American  forces 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  might  make  sense 
at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government, 
but  to  the  average  common  sense  of 
the  taxjjayer  of  southern  Ohio  it  is 
foolish. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion today  that  says  simply  Congress 
supports  the  suspension,  with  respect 
to  the  leadership  of  Iraq,  of  section  2.11 
of  Executive  Order  12333,  which  pro- 
hibits assassinations  of  leadership, 
until  Iraq  has  complied  fully  with  all 
U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  withdrawal  of  the  Iraqi 
military  forces  from  Kuwait. 

In  this  trying  time,  those  military 
planners,  those  secretaries  of  defense, 
those  commanders  in  chief,  that  pilot 
who  is  flying  into  Baghdad,  should  not 
have  to  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
having  violated  an  executive  order. 
This  should  be  removed. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  Saddam 
Hussein  deserves  no  more  protection 
than  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  are 
wearing  the  American  uniform  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me. 


LET  US  UNITK  HKHIND  OUR 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF 

(Mr.  McNULTY  iusked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY  Mr  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  months  a  great  debate  has 
raged  in  this  country,  indeed  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  not  over  our  policy  in  the  gulf 
as  far  as  our  objectives  are  concerned, 
but  the  means  by  which  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

In  my  estimation,  when  the  Presi- 
dent took  action  last  night,  by  virtue 
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of  the  authorization  which  we  gave  to 
him.  by  virtue  of  our  vote  last  Satur- 
day, we  entered  a  new  phase.  The  time 
has  come  to  unite  behind  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  I  for  one  am  totally 
and  completely  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  pol- 
icy in  which  he  has  engaged  our  troops, 
and  I  join  him  and  all  Americans  and 
people  throughout  the  world  in  hoping 
and  praying  for  an  early  end  to  hos- 
tilities so  that  the  men  and  women 
who  are  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
will  soon  be  home  with  their  families 
and  loved  ones 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  FAMILIES 
BACK  HOME 

(Mr.  HOUGHTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.* 

Mr  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
have  different  thoughts.  We  are  all 
unique. 

We  are  all  saddened,  but  I  would  just 
like  to  say  one  thing  particularly  to 
the  families  back  home  in  the  area 
that  I  represent:  'Your  kids  are  ter- 
rific. We  are  so  proud  of  them.  They 
are  the  best  this  country  has  to  offer.  " 
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In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say. 
"We're  honored  to  be  associated  with 
you  We  support  you.  We  think  about 
you  as  you  wait,  and  you  wait,  and  you 
wait." 


S.  HUSSEIN  PERSONALLY 
RESPONSIBLE 

(Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
for  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  those  of  our  allies  who  have 
engaged  Saddam  Hussein's  military 
machine  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  At  this 
time  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  anything 
but  pray  for  those  men  and  women  and 
for  those  innocent  civilians  who  will 
find  themselves  involved  in  this  con- 
flict. 

But  as  this  war  progresses,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
where  the  blame  of  bloodshed  lies.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  had  every  opportunity 
to  heed  the  call  from  nations  of  the 
world  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  It  is 
Saddam  Hussein  who  has  forced  this 
conflict,  and  it  is  Saddam  Hussein  who 
will  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council's  resolutions  reaffirms  inter- 
national law  which  states  that  Iraq 
must  pay  reparations  for  the  devasta- 
tion it  has  inflicted  upon  Kuwait.  If 
Saddam  Hussein  continues  to  rebuff 
the  United  Nations,  continues  this  car- 
nage, the  people  of  the  world  will  only 


stiffen  their  resolve  that  he  be  also 
asked  to  pay  for  the  war  crimes  that  he 
has  committed,  the  atrocities  that  he 
has  perpetrated  against  the  Kuwaiti 
people.  The  longer  this  mad  dictator 
holds  out.  the  greater  his  punishment 
will  be  for  putting  the  world  on  the 
precipice  of  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  ought  to  be  made 
very  clear  that  the  United  States  peo- 
ple will  demand  more  than  what  the 
U.N.  resolution  has  asked  for.  that 
Saddam  be  held  personally  responsible 
for  the  atrocities  that  he  has  commit- 
ted. 


GORBACHEV  USING  GULF 
CONFLICT  AS  A  COVER 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Congress  engaged  in  heartfelt  debate 
on  the  issue  of  military  force  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Although  views  were  di- 
vided, in  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
there  can  be  no  division  today  concern- 
ing our  brave  young  people  serving  our 
country.  I  firmly  support  our  brave 
men  and  women  in  Saudi  Arabia  who 
are  serving  our  country  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  join  in  prayers  for  a  speedy 
and  successful  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict and  a  firm  resolve  toward  justice 
and  peace  in  that  troubled  region. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  visited  our  troops  in 
December.  They  are  the  finest  and 
bravest  in  the  world.  I  deeply  regret, 
however,  that  the  press  does  not  have 
full  access  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  have  had  access  in  the  past. 
I  think  the  American  people  deserve  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  that  region, 
but,  as  we  come  together  as  a  nation  to 
support  our  Armed  Forces,  we  must  not 
neglect  our  vital  areas  of  the  world 
like  the  Baltic  States.  Clearly,  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  is  using  conflict  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  a  co%-er  to  reject 
glasnost  and  return  to  censorship  and 
oppression.  I  am  saddened  and  outraged 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  unconscionable 
use  of  force  against  the  peaceful  citi- 
zens of  the  Baltic  States  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  will  to  live  in  free  and 
independent  countries.  The  United 
States  must  speak  out  forthrightly  in 
behalf  of  these  beleaguered  nations  and 
communicate  our  opposition  to  Soviet 
aggression  and  our  renunciation  of  any 
assistance  to  a  regime  that  is  orches- 
trating a  return  to  the  days  of  Stalin- 
ism. The  actions  of  the  Kremlin  do  not 
bode  well  for  future  peace  and  prosper- 
ity in  the  Soviet  Union  or.  indeed,  the 
world.  We.  as  a  country,  cannot  have  a 
double  standard. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  come  to  the  well  this  morning  and 
join  that  chorus  of  Members  that  are 
offering  their  full  support  to  our  men 
and  women  at  war  this  morning.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  inappropriate,  now 
that  the  initial  reports  of  the  battle 
are  filtering  in  to  all  of  us,  to  say  a 
word  of  thanks  to  those  men  and 
women  that  are  not  Americans  that 
were  also  the  first  to  fight  last  night, 
and  I  speak  of  the  Saudi,  and  Kuwaiti, 
French,  and  British  pilots  who  went  in 
last  night  and  sustained  casualties.  We 
know  that  the  French  saw  four  of  their 
Jaguars  damaged,  we  know  that  the 
Brits  have  lost  a  plane  and  a  couple  of 
pilots,  and  we  also  know  that  there 
will  be  more  casualties  to  come 

But  I  think  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that,  when  this  foray  and  this 
battle  is  reviewed  by  historians,  it  will 
not  really  be  that  important  as  to  who 
was  in  Kuwaiti  air  space  last  night  and 
who  was  in  Iraqi  air  space  The  point  is 
that  there  was  a  coordinated  plan,  per- 
haps unique  in  history,  where  each  na- 
tion and  each  member  of  the  fighting 
force  from  that  nation  played  his  or 
her  part  magnificently,  and.  as  we 
begin  to  hope  that  this  battle  will  be  a 
short  one  and  our  casualties  will  be  de 
minimis,  I  hope  it  will  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  United  States  defi- 
nitely last  night  was  in  front,  but  defi- 
nitelv  not  alone. 


LAUNCHING  OF  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
saddened  that  the  effort  to  force  an 
Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  has  re- 
sulted in  war.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  we  did  not  exhaust  all  non- 
military  options  to  avoid  this  con- 
frontation. Now,  we  will  never  know 
whether  continued  sanctions  and  nego- 
tiations would  have  worked. 

However,  now  that  we  are  at  war.  we 
must  give  all  our  support  and  our  pray- 
ers to  the  American  men  and  women 
courageously  serving  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  their  families  here  at 
home.  Congress  must  come  together  to 
fully  back  our  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  to  demonstrate  to  Saddam 
Hussein  our  national  unity. 

While  I  remain  cautious.  I  hope  for  a 
quick  resolution  of  this  confict  with  as 
few  casualties  as  possible.  I  pray  for 
the  safe  and  prompt  return  of  all  U.S. 
military  personnel. 


DEFINITELY  IN  FRONT.  BUTT 
DEFINITELY'  NOT  ALONE 

(Mr.   GRANDY'  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


PRA^'ER  FOR  WISDOM 
(Mr    SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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Mr  SKAGGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  come 
here  this  morning  out  of  tribute,  ouf  f 
respect  and  out  of  a  sense  of  prayer 
Tribute  for  our  forces,  whose  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  courage  have  wrou^fht 
decisive  victories  in  the  early  hours  of 
this  conflict.  With  renewed  respect  for 
this  democracy  How  Important  it  was 
for  this  Congress,  this  Government,  to 
have  followed  the  constitutional  re 
((Uirement  for  debate  and  resolution  of 
this  issue  before  there  was  fUhtinK! 
And  with  prayer  for  the  future,  not  just 
for  a  quick  and  successful  end  to  this 
conflict,  with  few  casualties  ius  impor- 
tant as  that  is.  Beyond  that.  I  pray  for 
wisdom  In  this  Confrress.  In  this  Gov- 
errmient  and  across  the  world  that  we 
will  be  able  to  apply  our  human  talents 
effectively  to  address  and  resolve  the 
many  trying  issues  and  historic  chal- 
lenges we  will  have  to  face  after  the 
fighting  ends 


THE  END  FOR  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 
IS  NEAR 

(Mr  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
a  momentous  day  for  all  Americans.  A 
day  for  prayer 

All  of  us  had  hoped  for  a  peaceful  res- 
olution to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 

However,  in  recent  days  it  became 
more  and  more  obvious  that  Saddam 
Hussein  was  not  interested  in  negotiat- 
ing a  settlement 

To  those  militant  demonstrators  who 
are  protesting  in  front  of  the  White 
House  and  in  San  Francisco.  Chicago, 
and  New  York  my  Kentucky  constitu- 
ents are  tired  of  seeing  you  chanting 
hatred  for  President  Bush,  burning  our 
American  flag  and  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to 
bring  peace  and  civility  in  the  Middle 
East  My  Kentucky  constituents  would 
urge  these  angry  demonstrators  to  go 
to  Baghdad  to  protest  in  front  of  the 
Presidential  Palace  and  to  call  on  Sad 
dam  Hussein  to  bring  about  peace  by 
quitting  Iraq's  criminal  occupation  of 
Kuwait 

The  decision  to  launch  Operation 
Desert  Storm  did  not  come  without 
much  thought 

I  know  that  President  Bush  hoped  to 
avoid  armed  conflict,  and  that  he  has 
struggled  a  lot  with  his  decision 

We  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  crisis 
that  will  surely  cause  all  .Americans  to 
now  support  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Americans  and  those  in 
the  multinational  force 

The  I'nlted  Nations.  President  Bush, 
and  the  United  States  Congress  all 
warned  Sa<ldam  Hussein  to  get  out  of 
Kuwait  by  January  15  So.  on  January 
16.  we  used  our  air  power  to  try  to  con 
vlnce  Saddajn  Hussein  we  are  very  seri- 
ous. 


Saddam  Hussein  assumed  we  were 
full  of  rhetoric  and  lacked  the  back- 
bone for  action. 

Well,  we've  made  a  believer  out  of 
Saddam  Hussein. 

The  end  for  Saddam  Hussein  is  near 


D  1300 

A  TRIBLTTE  TO  ALLIED  FORCES  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  p«'rmlssion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  my  thoughts  and  prayers 
today  are  with  those  men  and  women 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  who  are  riuking 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  this  coun- 
try, and  especially  with  the  850  North 
Dakota  guardsmen  and  guardswomen 
and  reservists,  and  the  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers serving  in  the  regular  Armed 
Forces  who  are  there  today.  To  their 
families  and  loved  ones  and  to  those 
who  are  serving  their  countries.  I  and 
my  colleagues  say  that  we  support 
your  mission,  and  we  hope  it  is  con 
eluded  quickly  and  safely  with  mini- 
mum casualties 

My  thoughts  today  are  also  with 
those  who  all  too  often  are  the  Inno- 
cent victims  of  war  on  both  sides,  men. 
women,  and  children  in  Iraq  and  else- 
where My  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
that  they  might  be  spared  as  well 

Finally,  it  is  important  for  all  of  us 
to  recognize  again  that  war  Is  a  human 
tragedy  of  immense  proportions   War  is 


Immediate  halt  to  the  bombing  of  Iraq  and 
Kuwalv  a  txjmblnK  whose  severity  may  be 
unprecedented  In  human  history 

The  United  States  Air  Force  haa  already 
shown  It*  U)ial  superiority  and  control  of 
the  air.  and  Its  ability  to  Inflict  untold  death 
and  destruction  on  Iraq  Now.  In  the  name  of 
humanity,  is  the  time  to  halt  the  bombing 
and  to  ask  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  go  to  Ba*rhdad  to  begin 
immediate  negotiations  with  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment for  their  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  the  killlnK 
and  the  destruction  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
risk  the  lives  of  young  Americans  In  what 
could  be  fierce  and  terrible  ground  fighting 
History  will  not  look  kindly  upon  us  If  we  do 
not  try  every  means  within  our  power  to  pre- 
vent further  bloodshed  and  destruction. 

Mr  President,  let  us  do  everything  that  we 
can  to  stop  the  killing. 
Sincerely, 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  GERMANY  AND 

JAPAN 

(Mr  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wa.s  among  many  Members  of  Congress 
that  supported  economic  sanctions,  but 
now  that  the  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  President,  I  fully  support  that 
action,  and  we  all  support  our  troops. 

I  want  to  address  something  that  is 
very  important  today,  and  that  is  that 
early  indications  show  that  we  had 
Saudi  Arabia.  Great  Britain.  Kuwait, 
and  the  United  States  in  the  initial  air 


effort.  The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
always  a  failure  of  men  and  women  to     ^^^   ^yie   Japanese    Prime   Minister   re- 
cently mentioned  that  they  were  going 


resolve  differences  peacefully 

The  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me. 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, who  has  committed  acts  of  brutal 
terrorism  and  taken  over  the  country 
of  Kuwait  Let  us  hope  that  this  con- 
flict is  now  resolved  quickly,  with  min- 
imum loss  of  lives,  so  that  those  who 
are  now  serving  our  country  and  all  the 
allied  forces  can  return  home  to  their 
loved  ones  safely  in  the  days  ahead. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
TO  HALT  BOMBING 

(Mr  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr  SANDERS  Mr  Speaker,  in  a 
short  while  I  will  be  speaking  on  this 
subject  at  greater  length,  but  I  did 
want  to  say  a  few  words  now  It  Is  my 
intention  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, hopefully  with  the  concurrence  of 
other  Members  of  Congress,  dealing 
with  this  crisis,  and  the  letter  will  read 
as  follows: 

House  ok  Representattves. 
Wasnington,  DC.  January  17.  I99I. 
The  President. 
Tfu'  White  House, 
Washtngton    DC 

Dear  Mr  {T^esident  As  members  of  the 
US   Congress,  we  urge  you  to  announce  an 


to  proceed  with  additional  contribu- 
tions to  help  United  States  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia  Americans  are  going  to 
be  looking  at  this  war  effort  and  seeing 
if  it  in  fact  is  truly  an  allied  effort,  so. 
Japan,  we  appreciate  the  votes  in  the 
United  Nations,  and.  Germany,  we  ap- 
preciate the  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  where  is  the  beeP  Where  Is 
the  financial  contribution'' 

This  war  is  going  to  cost  us  close  to 
a  billion  dollars  a  day.  It  is  going  to 
take  resources  away  from  education, 
from  child  care,  and  from  many  other 
domestic  priorities. 

Yes,  we  must  proceed  with  this  war 
effort,  but  Americans  should  not  pay 
for  this  on  their  own  with  their  lives 
and  their  blood  and  their  resources.  So, 
Germany  and  Japan,  we  are  going  to  be 
watching  what  in  effect  you  are  going 
to  be  doing  in  the  days  ahead  in  help- 
ing what  should  truly  be  a  multi- 
national effort 


IDENTIFYING  THE  SUPPORTERS 
OF  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 

(Mr  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


January  17,  1991 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  President  has  ordered  in 
the  troops  and  now  that  they  have 
begun  the  air  battle  against  the  Iraqis 
and  now  that  that  effort  seems  to  have 
been,  as  the  dust  settles,  highly  suc- 
cessful, although  even  the  one  casualty 
that  we  have  suffered  was  too  much, 
now  that  that  has  started,  at  least  at 
the  very  beginning,  we  must  begin  to 
take  stock  of  who  is  friend  and  who  is 
foe. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  who  pre- 
ceded me  talked  about  those  who  have 
been  singled  out  already  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Pentagon  as 
having  been  in  the  front  lines  of  this 
fight.  But  let  us  never  forget  that 
those  who  never  left  the  side  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  those  who  never  accepted 
the  U.N.  resolutions,  those  who  never 
were  willing  to  take  a  stand  against  his 
actions  are  those  who  will  tomorrow 
try  to  come  back  and  get  from  the 
United  States  something  to  which  they 
are  no  longer  entitled,  credibility.  And 
those  to  whom  I  refer  are  Mr.  Arafat, 
the  people  who  run  the  country  of 
Yemen,  and  a  number  of  others,  includ- 
ing some  people  even  in  this  country 
who  went  over  there  thinking  that 
they  could  pay  homage  to  this  Iraqi 
ruler,  people  like  Farrakhan.  I  hope 
that  this  administration,  the  WTiite 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  will  re- 
member and  have  a  long  memory  that 
the  United  States  was  forced  into  a  war 
because  of  cruel,  unspeakable  acts  of 
international  crime  committed  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  and  remember  those  who 
stood  with  him  against  international 
order  and  against  international  peace 
and  were  willing  to  spit  in  the  eye  of 
the  civilized  world  and  watch  as  it 
went  into  war. 


WETLANDS  REGULATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MfumE).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LaFalce]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  l^FALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
discuss  the  regulation  of  our  Nation's  wet- 
lands, an  issue  that  is  of  vital  importance  to 
western  New  Yor<<  and,  irxjeed,  to  much  of  the 
country. 

The  fxeservation  of  true  wetlands  is  an  inv 
fxjrtant  environmental  objective.  Wetlands  not 
only  provide  a  habitat  for  btrds,  plants,  fish, 
and  shellfish;  tf>ey  can  also  play  an  equally 
innportant  role  in  fxjritying  our  water  and  main- 
taining our  planefs  (jelicate  ecological  bal- 
ance. 

Since  the  first  European  settlements,  the 
continental  United  States  has  k>st  a  consider- 
able portkxi  of  its  natural  wetlarxJs.  Fortu- 
nately, much  has  been  done  in  the  past  20 
years  to  sk>w  the  loss  of  our  wetlarxJs. 

But  as  important  as  preserving  our  wetlands 
is,  it  is  also  important  that  we  achieve  Presi- 
dent Bush's  goal  of  a  "no  net  toss"  of  wet- 
lands   by    efficient    and    rational    regulatory 
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means.  Inappropriate  arxj  arbitrary  restricttons 
on  land  devetopment  can  cause  personal  and 
ecorxjmic  hardships  and  overlapping  regu- 
latory auttxMTty  can  create  confusion  and  un- 
necessary delays. 

It  is  important,  at  the  outset,  to  recognize 
the  great  complexity  of  this  issue.  All  regions 
and  areas  of  tfie  United  States  have  valuat)le 
wetlands,  txit  tfie  circumstances  and  needs  in 
each  region  and  area  may  vary  significantly.  A 
definition  of  wetlands  which  migfit  be  apfxo- 
priate  to  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  may  or  may 
not  be  appropriate  to  land  in  western  New 
York.  Similarly,  policies  whch  might  be  erv 
tirely  appropriate  in  Florida's  swampland  might 
or  might  not  be  appropnate  to  the  txsgs  on 
Cape  God. 

During  the  recent  congressional  recess,  I 
discussed  wetlarxls  regulations  with  a  large 
number  of  my  western  New  York  constituents. 
They  represented  a  wide  range  of  Interests. 
Some  were  homeowners,  some  were  farmers, 
some  were  developers,  and  some  were  small 
txjsinessmen.  Many  were  concerned  atxjut 
lengthy  delays  in  getting  regulatory  approval. 
Some  objected  to  the  retroactive  application  of 
new  regulations.  Otfiers  complained  atx)ut 
confusing  and  contradictory  regulations.  All, 
however,  expressed  a  common  concem;  State 
arxJ  Federal  wetlands  regulations  were  caus- 
ing fjersonal  hardship  without  necessarily  ad- 
vancing the  goal  of  wetlands  protection. 

At  the  present  time,  responsibility  for  Fed- 
eral regulations  of  wetlands  is  spread  over  a 
numt)er  of  agencies,  including  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  Soil  and  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  For  non- 
agricultural  lands,  the  principal  source  of  Fed- 
eral regulatory  authority  is  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  whch  addresses  the  dredg- 
ing and  filling — but  not  draining — of  wetlands. 
The  Corps  of  Engirwers  has  tfie  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement  of  section  404,  but 
other  agencies  have  a  consultative  role  and 
EPA  can  veto  p)rofX)sed  permits. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  five  major 
concerns  with  reference  to  Federal  wetlands 
regulation:  First,  ttie  definition  and  delineation 
of  wetlands;  second,  overlapping  regulatory 
auttTority;  third,  regulatory  delays  in  the  issuing 
of  permits;  fourth,  confusion  over  mitigation 
and  enforcement  procedures;  and  fifth,  pos- 
sit)le  conflict  with  State  regulation  of  wetlands. 
With  resp)ect  to  all  five  issues,  concem  is  in- 
tensifying as  the  Bush  administration  steps  up 
its  wetlands  enforcement  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  its  "no  net  loss"  polcy.  All  five  issues, 
1  believe,  deserve  closer  scrutiny  tjy  this  body 
and  I  would  like  to  touch  upon  ttxjse  Ixiefly 
here  today. 

WETUWDS  DELINEATIOW 

Por  many  years,  Federal  wetlands  polcy 
has  suffered  from  conflicting  regulatory  defini- 
tions; the  Clean  Water  Act  does  rxjt  expressly 
(Jefine  wetlands  and  for  many  years  each 
corps  district  office  (jelineated  wetlands  on  the 
tasis  of  local  environmental  features  and  corv 
cems.  Two  years  ago,  tiowever,  the  corp>s, 
EPA,  and  other  Federal  agencies  jointly  devel- 
oped a  manual  containing  a  sirtgle  nationwide 
definition  of  wetlands  ttiat  relies  upon  three 
technical  determinants:  vegetation,  soil,  arxl 
hydrology.  The  new  definltton  of  wetlands  pro- 
vKJes  greater  Federal  uniformity,  txit  the  defini- 
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tion  is  too  inflexible,  too  frequently  an  unreli- 
ablie  indkator;  ttiat  is,  some  nonwetlands  are 
often  classified  as  wettarxls.  arxl  tails  to  distirv 
guish  between  vital  wetlands  and  wetlands  of 
minor  or  insignifrcant  value  to  the  errvironment. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  the  manual  was  draft- 
ed without  using  required  formal  rulemaking 
proceedirigs,  and,  therefore,  the  new  rules  re- 
flect a  lack  of  adequate  publk:  input. 

While  the  definition  of  wetlands  is  of  the 
greatest  corx^em,  many  people  are  also  corv 
cemed  that  the  Federal  Government  does  rvjt 
nriake  an  effort  to  comprehensively  map  or  de- 
lineate wetlarxJs;  larxlowners  are  forced  to  rely 
upon  prrvate  consultants,  wtx)  vary  greatly  in 
knowledge  arxJ  ability,  in  determining  whether 
their  land  meets  ttie  Federal  definitran  of  wet- 
lands. 

REGULA^OPV  OVERLAP 

While  Federal  agencies  have  mlormally 
agreed  upon  a  uniform  definition  of  wetlands, 
the  enforcement  of  wetlands  law  is  still  divided 
among  several  agencies.  I  know  from  talking 
to  my  constituents  that  some  people  are  hav- 
ing to  wait  several  weeks  or  nDonths — after  the 
corps  has  completed  its  assessment — for 
EPA's  compliarx»  review  to  be  completed.  In 
some  instances,  the  corps  must  also  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  like  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  further  adding  to  tt>e  potenitai 
for  delay. 

REGUiJkTOP''  DElAvS 

Regulatory  overlap  is  not  the  only  possitjie 
cause  of  delays  in  permitting.  In  recent 
nx)nths,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  acceler- 
ated its  enforcement  efforts  of  existing  permit- 
ting requirements.  This  irx:rease  in  regulatory 
enforcement,  which  comes  in  response  to  the 
President's  "no  net  loss"  policy  objective,  has 
had  the  effect  of  greatly  irx^reasing  delays  in 
issuing  permits. 

It's  reported  tfiat  the  number  of  permits  han- 
dled in  Buffalo  has  increased  by  87  percent  m 
the  past  5  years.  Without  adequate  personnel 
to  handle  the  increased  volume,  delays  have 
increased  dramatk:ally.  The  phones  are  lit- 
erally nnging  off  ttie  fiook.  In  an  effort  to  make 
headway,  the  local  office  of  ttie  Corps  of  Engt- 
neers  fias  resorted  to  not  answenng  the 
ptiones  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  Devel- 
opers, as  a  result  of  the  growing  tacKtog. 
must  now  wait  an  average  of  6  monttis  to  re- 
ceive a  permit. 

CONFUS«X  OVER  MITIGATION  REOUlREMEKTS 

The  Bush  administration  has  publicly 
pledged  to  implement  a  "no  net  toss"  policy 
for  America's  wetlands,  but  it  has  offered  little 
guklarce  on  tiow  to  make  that  goal  a  practical 
reality.  A  memorandum  of  agreement  on  miti- 
gatton  has  t)een  issued  that  requires  devel- 
opers to  mitigate  unavoidable  adverse  pro)ect- 
related  impacts,  tx;t  little  instructton  has  t>een 
provkjed  as  to  how  that  requirement  can  tie 
satisfied.  And  the  mitigation  requirement  while 
generally  appltoable,  is  especally  burdensome 
in  cases  where  ttie  wetland  has  no  discemibie 
function  or  value. 

CONFUCT  WITH  STATE  REGULATIONS 

Unreasonably  strict  and  rigid  State  regula- 
tions are  also  adding  to  ttie  public  concem 
over  wetlands  regulattons.  In  fvlew  York  State. 
tfie  Department  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion [DEC]  has  issued  proposed  regUatkms 
ttat  woukj  change  ttie  dassiftoatton,  mapping. 
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and  delineation  ol  State  wetlands.  While  New 
YorV  State  does  not  generally  regulate  parcels 
of  land  less  ttian  1 2  4  acres  m  size,  the 
changes  could  significantly  expand  and  affect 
the  acreage  subfect  to  State  wetlands  regula- 
tion 

Many  of  my  constituents  in  western  New 
YofV  have  expressed  concern  atxjut  having  to 
deal  with  two  regulatory  authorities  operating 
with  different  and  changing  sets  of  rules  arKl 
pfocedures  The  States  proposed  definition  ol 
wetlands  is  similar  to  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment's new  nationwide  starxlard.  txjt  it  is  not 
identical  In  some  instarKes.  landowners  have 
secured  all  local  and  State  permits  tor  housing 
protects,  obtained  financing,  and  only  then  dis- 
covered that  Federal  corps  permits  are  re- 
quired under  the  new  nationwide  definition  of 
wetlands 

THE  NEED  FOn  CONGRESSIONAI.  OVERSJGm'' 

The  recent  and  proposed  changes  in  wet- 
lands regulations  affect  a  large  numtwr  of 
Americans,  but  as  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  I  am  especially  corx:erned 
atx)ut  the  possible  impact  upon  small  busi- 
nesses Regulatory  txirdens  and  delays  can 
be  exceedingly  costly  tor  small  businessmen 
lor  wtwm  time  is  often  money 

As  a  strong  environmentalist,  I  support  the 
commitment  to  the  preservation  ol  our  Na- 
tions true  wetlarxls,  but  existing  regulations 
must  and  can  be  made  more  rational  and  rea- 
sonable without  leopardizing  our  commitment 
to  wetlands  preservation  We  sfiould  do  so 

The  President's  Domestic  Council  Task 
Force  on  Wetlands  is  reviewing  existing  policy 
Committees  of  legislative  jurisdiction  on  this 
issue  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
contemplating  hearings  and  possible  legisla- 
tion on  this  .33ue  Some  t)tlls  have  already 
been  introduced  For  example.  I  am  working 
with  our  colleagues.  Representative  Hayes. 
Representative  Tau.'in,  Representative  RiDGE. 
and  others  on  new  legislation  tfiat  would, 
among  other  things,  define  geographic  areas 
and  types  of  activities  sulatect  to  the  new  regu- 
latory program,  categorize  wetlands  according 
to  their  ecological  significance,  and  place  in- 
creased administrative  responsibility  with  the 
US  Army  Corps  ol  Engineers  I  also  hope 
thai  Stale  regulatory  changes,  such  as  those 
now  proposed  in  New  York,  could  t>e  put  on 
hoW  perxling  clarilicatioin  of  our  Federal  pol- 
icy. 

In  tfie  meantime,  because  ol  the  importance 
of  this  issue  to  small  txjsiness.  I  intend,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Busienss  Committee,  to 
hold  heanngs  on  this  subject  here  m  Washing- 
ton ano  in  the  liekt 
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RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
COLUMBIA  DESERVE  A  VOTE 
WAR  AND  PEACE 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore    iMr 
Cardin)    Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentlewoman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  war 
begins  we  gather  our  wagons  round  our 
President  in  respect  and  support  of 
him,    his   office    and    the    awesome   re- 


sponsibility   that    we    have    placed    on 
him  by  majority  vote    What   most   in 
spires  us,  however,  is  the  commitment 
of  troops  in  peril  of  their  lives  In  our 
behalf. 

I  have  reason  to  be  especially  proud 
of  the  district  I  represent,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  are  fourth  per  capita 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  today,  yet  when  the 
vote  was  taken  in  this  Chamber  last 
Saturday  my  constituents  had  rep- 
resentation through  my  voice,  but  not 
my  vote  on  the  question  of  war,  just  as 
they  have  no  voting  representation  on 
any  other  question  that  comes  before 
this  body.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  un- 
tenable result  causes  the  Congress  to 
look  favorably  on  the  District's  desire 
for  greater  home  rule  and  for  statehood 
as  expressed  through  H.R  51  that  I  will 
shortly  be  introducing 

The  more  than  600,000  people  I  rep- 
resent want  to  claim  the  democratic 
rights  our  country  is  so  successfully 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Meanwhile.  Members  can  count  on  the 
residents  of  the  District  to  meet  all  of 
the  obligations  of  citizenship,  includ- 
ing its  most  difficult  as  our  all-volun- 
teer contingent  is  demonstrating  this 
very  moment  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  have  an  18-year-old  son  in  college, 
but  he  has  a  draft  lottery  number,  and 
I  deeply  identify  with  those  whose  sons 
and  daughters  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Our  hopes  and  prayers  are  with  all  of 
our  troops,  especially  those  from  the 
District  and  their  families  and  friends. 
We  stand  in  special  solidarity  with  our 
troops  today. 


SUPPORT  ON  THE  HOME  FRONT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  a  nation  at  war  that  should  be  at 
peace  with  itself.  We  have  reached  the 
decision  to  go  to  war  in  the  manner  en- 
visioned by  our  forefathers. 

The  congressional  debate  witnessed 
by  the  American  people  last  week  was 
perhaps  Congress'  finest  hour  Some  of 
us  were  opposed  to  going  to  war  with 
Iraq  under  any  circumstances;  more  of 
us  preferred  to  give  sanctions  time  to 
work  before  initiating  military  force. 
and  the  majority  agreed  with  the 
President  that  It  was  time  to  carry  out 
the  ultimatum  expressed  in  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolution  678. 

Mr  Speaker,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
proved  himself  to  be  history's  greatest 
miscalculator  He  guessed  that  the 
world  would  stand  by  while  he  stole. 
raped,  and  pillaged  a  neighbor  He  mis- 
calculated that  the  Congress  would  not 
support  its  President  in  enforcing  the 
January  15  deadline,  and  he  miscalcu 
late4  that  he  could  defend  his  country 
against  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 


America  should  stand  together  today 
with  our  President  and  with  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  are  representing 
us  in  war.  We  do  have  a  constructive 
role  to  play  on  the  homefront  as  our 
soldiers  risk  their  lives  on  the  battle- 
front.  We  can  begin  by  giving  blood  to 
the  Red  Cross  The  American  Red  Cross 
will  need  5.600  pints  of  blood  a  week  for 
the  Persian  Gulf  when  and  if  our 
ground  troops  engage  in  combat  I  am 
asking  the  freshman  class  of  Congress 
to  fly  back  to  Washington  today  to  ini- 
tiate a  national  blood  drive,  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  start  such  an  effort  in  their 
districts  through  personal  example. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  sustain  the  support  of 
our  military  that  we  find  so  easy 
today  How  many  times  have  we 
cheered  our  team  after  a  victory,  only 
to  boo  them  after  the  following  week's 
defeat"  What  a  disgrace  if  we  were  to 
show  the  same  kind  of  fickle  support 
for  our  soldiers. 

There  will  be  setbacks  in  this  war 
There  will  be  casualties  and  there  may 
even  be  days  that  give  us  cause  to 
question  our  purpose.  Let  us  resolve 
today  to  stand  tall  and  straight  along- 
side our  troops  through  successes  and 
setbacks  until  victory  is  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  learn  from  one  of 
the  most  tragic  lessons  of  Vietnam. 
Let  us  conclude  this  war  as  decisively 
and  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  our 
troops  return  home,  let  us  receive 
these  yoang  men  and  women  of  courage 
as  true  American  heroes  They  have 
griven  us  more  than  enough  reason,  as 
did  their  counterparts  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  with  their  professionalism,  their 
skill,  and  their  bravery  These  troops 
have  already  set  a  standard  with  the 
accuracy  and  the  sensitivity  that  our 
airmen  have  shown  to  the  cultural  and 
the  religious  buildings  of  Baghdad,  and 
the  discipline  that  our  combined  forces 
have  exhibited  in  carrying  out  the 
command  and  control  plans  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Mr.  .Speaker,  we  are  neither  a  nation 
of  peaceniks  or  a  nation  of  war- 
mongers. We  are  a  nation  of  patriots 
This  war  will  leave  a  lasting  legacy 
Every  bully  and  thug  that  might  like 
to  follow  in  Saddam  Hussein's  foot- 
prints should  crawl  back  into  their 
dark  hole,  for  the  cost  of  lawlessness 
and  terrorism  among  nations  is  deci- 
sive defeat  and  humiliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  defeat  must  and  will  be 
decisive,  because  the  free  world  is  unit- 
ed in  opposition,  and  because  America 
will  stand  together  to  be  a  people  of 
principle,  forever  proud  of  our  purpose. 


A  TRAGIC  DAY  FOR  HUMANITY' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Sanders]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.     SANDERS.     Mr.     Speaker, 
should  make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Today  Is  a  tragic  day  for  humanity, 
for  the  people  of  Iraq,  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the  United 
Nations  as  an  institution.  It  is  also  a 
tragic  day  for  the  future  of  our  planet 
and  for  the  children— 30.000  of  whom  in 
the  Third  World  will  starve  to  death 
today  while  we  spend  billions  to  wage 
this  war.  and  25  percent  of  whom  live 
in  poverty  in  our  own  country  because 
we.  apparently,  lack  the  funds  to  pro- 
vide them  a  minimal  standard  of  liv- 
ing, 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  fact  that 
virtually  the  entire  world  has  been 
united  against  Saddam  Hussein,  a  two- 
bit  vicious  dictator  who  illegally  and 
brutally  Invaded  Kuwait,  the  President 
concluded  that  there  was  no  way  of  re- 
solving this  conflict  and  achieving  our 
goals— other  than  waging  a  massive 
war.  perhai)s  unprecedented  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  in  terms  of  the  death 
and  destruction  wrought  In  Its  first  day 
as  a  result  of  our  aerial  attack.  I  dis- 
agree with  that  assessment. 

Mr  Sp>eaker.  there  are  three  imme- 
diate concerns  that  I  have  regarding 
the  current  tragedy.  First,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  allied  with  such 
Middle  Eastern  Governments  as 
Syria — a  terrorist  dictatorship:  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait-  feudalistic  dicta- 
torships; and  Egypt— a  one-party  state 
which  received  $7  billion  in  debt  for- 
giveness to  wage  this  war  with  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  long  run.  the  action, 
unleashed  last  night  will  go  strongly 
against  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  Clearly,  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  will  win  this  war-  but  the  death 
and  destruction  caused  will  not.  in  my 
opinion,  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  Third 
World  in  general— and  by  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  Middle  East  in  particular 

I  fear  very  much  that  what  we  said 
yesterday  In  that  war,  and  the  enor- 
mous destructive  power  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  is  our  preferred  manner  for 
dealing  with  the  very  complicated  and 
terrible  crises  in  the  Middle  East.  I  fear 
that  some  day  we  will  regret  that  deci- 
sion and  that  we  are  in  fact  laying  the 
groundwork  for  more  and  more  wars  in 
that  region  in  years  to  come. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  U.S. 
Government  and  its  allies  will  win  this 
war.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country — especially  the 
working  people,  the  pK)or  people,  and 
the  elderly— will  win.  The  2  million 
homeless  people  in  our  country,  sleep- 
ing out  on  the  sidewalks  and  under  the 
bridges,  are  not  going  to  win  this  war. 
There  will  be  no  money  available  to 
house  them.  The  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  cannot  afford  health 
care  today  are  not  going  to  win  this 
war.  There  will  be  no  money  available 
for  their  needs.  The  family  farmers  in 
Vermont  who  are  today  being  driven 
off  of  their  land  are  not  going  to  win 


this  war.  nor  will  the  children  or  the 
elderly  who.  in  all  probability,  will  see 
cutbacks  in  their  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  checks  In  order  to  fund  it. 

Mr.  Sr)eaker.  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us 
to  do  everything  in  our  power,  now 
that  the  war  has  started,  to  prevent 
unnecessary  bloodshed  and  to  support 
our  troops  in  the  most  basic  way— by 
bringing  them  home  alive  and  well.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  urge  the 
President  to  stop  the  bombing  imme- 
diately and  request  that  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  go  to 
Iraq  to  begin  Immediate  negotiations 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait 
and  the  cessation  of  the  war. 

Let  us  do  everything  m  our  power  to 
Stop  unnecessary  bloodshed. 


D  1320 

RESOLUTION  OF  IMPEACHMENT 
OF  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  BUSH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  GoNZ.^LEZ]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
addressed  the  House  in  respect  to  my  resolu- 
tion seeking  impeachment  of  George  Herbert 
Walker  Bush. 

The  text  of  that  resolution  was  inadverledly 
not  printed  following  my  remarks. 

I  am.  therefore,  submitting  the  text  of  House 
Resolution  34  for  inclusion  in  the  RECORD  at 
this  point. 

H  Res.  34 

Resolved.  That  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush,  President  of  the  United  States  is  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
and  that  the  following  articles  of  impeach- 
ment be  exhibited  to  the  Senate: 

Articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  name  of  itself  and 
of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  against  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  maintenance  and  support  of  its 
impeachment  against  him  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors. 

Artci-E  I 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush,  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  oath 
faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  and.  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
violation  of  his  constitutional  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  has 
prepared,  planned,  and  conspired  to  engage 
in  a  massive  war  against  Iraq  employing 
methods  of  mass  destruction  that  will  result 
in  the  killing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  civil- 
ians, many  of  whom  will  be  children.  This 
planning  includes  the  placement  and  poten- 
tial use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  use  of 
such  indiscriminate  weapons  and  massive 
killings  by  serial  bombardment,  or  other- 
wise, of  civilians  violates  the  Hague  Conven- 
tions of  1907  and  1923.  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949  and  Protocol  I  thereto,  the  Nur- 
emberg Charter,  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  In  all  of  this  George  Herbert 
Walker  Bush  has  acted  in  a  manner  contrary 
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to  his  trust  a«  President  and  subversive  of 
constitutional  government,  to  the  great  prej- 
udice of  the  cause  of  law  and  justice  and  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Wherefore  George  Herbert  Walker  Bush,  by 
such    conduct,    warrants    impeachment   and 
trial,  and  removal  from  office 
Article  M 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush,  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  oath 
faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  the  United 
States  and.  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  violation  of  his 
constitutional  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  has  planned,  pre- 
pared, and  conspired  to  commit  crimes 
against  the  peace  by  leading  the  United 
States  into  aggressive  war  against  Iraq  in 
violation  of  Article  2(4>  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  Nuremberg  charter,  other 
international  instruments  and  treaties,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In  all 
of  this  George  Herbert  Walker  Bust  has 
acted  in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  trust  aE 
President  and  subversive  of  constitutional 
government,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
cause  of  law  and  justice  and  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Wherefore  George  Herbert  Walker  Bush,  by 
such    conduct,    warrants    impeachment    and 
trial,  and  removal  from  office 
Article  mi 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States.  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush,  in  violation  of  his  constitutional  oath 
faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  and.  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
violation  of  his  constitutional  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  l)e  faithfully  executed,  has 
violated  the  US  Constitution,  federal  law 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter  by  bribing, 
intimidating  and  threatening  others,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council,  to  support  belligerent  acts 
against  Iraq  In  all  of  this  George  Herbert 
Walker  Bush  has  acted  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  his  trust  a*  President  and  subversive  of 
constitutional  government,  to  the  great  prej- 
udice of  the  cause  of  law  and  justice  and  to 
the  manifest  injury  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 

Wherefore  George  Herbert  Walker  Bush,  by 
such    conduct,    warrants    impeachment  and 
trial,  and  removal  from  office 
Article  IV 

In  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush,  m  violation  of  his  constitutional  oath 
faithfully  to  execute  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  and.  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
violation  of  his  constitutional  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  has 
committed  the  United  States  to  acts  of  war 
without  congressional  consent  and  contrary 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  inter- 
national law.  From  August.  1991.  through 
January.  1991.  the  FYesident  embarked  on  a 
course  of  action  that  systematically  elimi- 
nated every  option  for  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Once  the  President 
approached  Congress  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  500.000  American  soldiers'  lives  were  in 
jeopardy- rendering  any  substantive  debate 
by  Congress  meaningless  The  President  has 
not  received  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress, and  in  contravention  of  the  wntten 
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word.  Che  spirit,  and  the  Intent  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  haa  declared  that  he  will 
so  to  war  reKardless  of  the  views  of  Confrresa 
and  the  American  people   In  falllnB  to  seek  a 
declaration  of  war.  and  In  declannK  his  in 
tent  to  violate  the  Constitution  in  disregard 
Ing  the  acts  of  Contfress  Including   the  War 
Powers  Resolution    George   Hert>ert   Walkfi 
Bush  has  act«d  in  a  manner  contrary  t.o  his 
trust   as    President    and    .Hutiverslve    of   con- 
stitutional government.   t.o  the  great  preju- 
dice of  the  cause  of  law  and  justice  and  to 
the  manifest  mjury  of  the  people  of  the  Unit 
ed  States 

Wherefore  Georffe  Herbert  Walker  Bush,  by 
such  conduct,  warrants  Impeachment  and 
txlal,  and  removal  from  office 


CONGRATULATING  MIDDLE 

SCHOOL       STUDENTS       OF       THE 

PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  GRAY. 
Is  recosrnized  for  .5  minutes 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  middle  school  students  of  the  Phila 
delphia  School  in  my  distnct  tor  winning  the 
President's  Environmental  Youth  Award  Tht> 
schoo*  won  the  award  tor  their  "Protect  Our 
Planet"  environmental  calendar  that  they  pro- 
duced and  sold  to  the  community  to  help  fund 
their  environmental  education  program. 

President  Bush  presented  ttie  award  to  sev- 
enth grader  Zachary  Klehr  and  middle  school 
science  teacher  Christopher  Taranta  in  a  cere- 
rTX)ny  at  the  Executive  Oflice  Building  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  November  14  Also  at- 
tending the  ceremony  were  eighth  grader 
Charles  Antfie  and  seventh  graders  Final 
Aberra  and  Marisa  Waxman 

The  'Protect  Or  Planet"  proiect  was  pro- 
duced for  Earth  Day  last  year  as  a  way  of 
funding  the  sctxjols  environmental  education 
pfogram  With  the  leadership  ot  Mr  Taranta. 
who  was  a  1989  recipient  ot  the  prestigious 
Chnsta  McAuliHe  fellowship,  the  calendars 
were  first  sold  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  but 
soon  were  marketed  nationally 

Environmental  education  plays  an  essential 
rote  in  ttie  Philadelphia  School's  curriculum 
The  scfwol's  founders  felt  that  urban  students 
shoukl  have  a  chance  to  sperKi  meaningful 
time  in  ttie  country  Ttie  students  leave  their 
urban  sctxx)!  txjiWing  on  a  regular  tDasis  and 
hiead  to  a  nearby  nature  center,  where  ttiey 
particpate  m  a  variety  of  activities  that  com- 
bine scientific  study,  harxls-on  experierx;es. 
and  (Ournal  writing. 

This  program,  which  was  m  part  funded 
t^rough  ttie  sale  of  ttie  calendar,  encourages 
the  stixlents  to  not  only  study  ttie  environment 
for  ttie  sake  of  conservation  education,  but 
also  prepares  ttie  students  for  possilsle  ca- 
reers in  nature  sciences  Ttie  Philadelphia 
Scfxx)l's  calendar  arxj  environmental  program 
have  served  as  models  for  other  sctxxils 
around  the  nation 

As  we  tiecome  more  concerned  with  the 
late  of  our  Nations  natural  resources,  we 
should  commend  ttie  Ptnladelphia  Scliool 
which  continually  seeks  to  invest  a  sense  of 
wonder  and  insight  about  the  environment  m 
Its  students 


FRUSTRATION  AND  SORROW  RE- 
GARDING FAILURE  OF  DIPLO- 
MATIC EFFORTS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr  VENTO  Mr  Speaker.  I  feel  a 
deep  sensf  of  frustration  and  sorrow  re- 
Kardint?  the  failure  of  diplomatic  and 
other  means  to  resolve  this  crisis  in 
the  Middle  F.a.st  and  the  final  imple- 
mentation of  offensive  military  action 
which  has  led  to  war  in  the  Pereian 
Gulf.  I  am  very  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  United  States  and  allied  troops 
and  the  population  of  the  region. 

I  fully  support  the  U.S.  service  men 
and  women  that  are  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities  and  duties. 

My  sincere  hope  and  prayer  is  that 
this  war  will  come  to  a  swift  conclu- 
sion With  a  minimal  loss  of  life  and  the 
restoration  of  order  and  permanent 
peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf 


INTHODrCTUiN  OF  LEGISLATION 
REAFFIRMING  BALTIC  STATES- 
INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
WKi.iKiNl.  is  recotrnized  for  60  minutes 
Mr  WELDON  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  not 
take  the  entire  60  minutes,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  some  comments  primarily 
about  the  actions  that  we  have  just 
laid  witness  to  over  the  evening  hours 
and  into  today,  but  before  I  do.  I  would 
also  like  to  extend  some  comments 
about  another  very  troublinR  situation 
in  this  world. 

On  Sunday.  January  13.  while  the 
whole  world  watched  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  newest  Noble  Peace  Prize  laureate 
tried  to  crush  the  independence  move- 
ment in  Lithuania.  The  Soviet  Union, 
as  it  did  in  ID-'iC.  1968,  and  1979  is  taking 
advantage  of  a  world  crisis  to  divert  at- 
tention from  their  bloody  repression  of 
an  Independence  movement.  Like  Hus- 
sein, Gorbachev  has  sadly  miscalcu- 
lated the  U.S.  determination  to  see 
sovereign  states  achieve  freedom 

1  have  written  to  both  President 
Bush  and  Soviet  Ambassador 
Bessmerlnykh  to  Inform  them  of  the 
severity  of  the  situation  in  the  Baltics 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation 
reaffirming  the  Baltic  States'  inde- 
pendence, condemning  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary Intervention,  and  calling  for  a 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  the 
EUltics. 

As  recent  events  demonstrate,  the 
world  sadly  is  not  a  stable  place  The 
need  for  a  unified  world  effort  against 
Hussein  seems  to  have  convinced  Mos- 
cow that  it  has  free  reign  in  the  Bal- 
tics I  am  here  today  to  tell  them  they 
are  sorely  mistaken  We  took  at  tion  in 
the  gulf  in  part  because  we  could  not 
afford  to  be  held  hostage  by  an  oppor 
tunistic  militarist  such  as  Gorbachev 


As  the  President  has  acted  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Congress  must  act  on 
the  Baltics  Congress  must  be  clear:  No 
aid  should  be  given  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  the  Baltics  are  free. 

WE  ARE  ON  THE  RIGHT  COURSE  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

Mr  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to 
start  off  this  afternoon  in  my  com- 
ments about  the  Middle  E^ast  by  con- 
gratulating both  President  Bush  and 
our  troops  for  an  absolutely  fantastic 
effort 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  sat  through  count- 
less hours  of  debate  during  the  month 
of  December.  The  committee  ended  up 
having  almost  50  hours  of  hearings  and 
private  briefings  and  sessions  listening 
to  all  the  possible  ramifications  of  our 
actions  dealing  with  the  Middle  East  I 
was  able  to  travel  to  the  Middle  East 
and  visit  with  our  leaders,  with  our 
troops,  and  with  our  commanders  and 
came  back  convinced  that  we.  in  fact. 
were  on  the  right  course,  and  played 
what  role  I  could  as  a  Member  of  this 
Institution  to  support  the  President  in 
his  resolve  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  this  conflict,  wanting  not 
to  have  an  armed  conflict  but  wanting 
to  have  a  peaceful  resolution  instead. 

.^H  I  sat  last  evening  watching  the 
news  unfold  in  my  office  in  the  Cannon 
Building.  I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
our  troops  in  the  desert,  my  own  neph- 
ew. Lt  Jeff  Freeman,  serving  with  the 
Air  Force  in  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  now  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
thought  of  my  neighbor  and  my  former 
paper  boy,  a  marine  lieutenant,  John 
Finn,  who  is  serving  in  the  desert  sand 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  and  all  the  hundreds 
of  other  neighbors  and  friends  and  fam- 
ily members  who  are  today  serving  in 
the  Middle  East  on  our  behalf. 

What  I  could  not  help  notice  was.  as 
I  sat  through  the  evening  and  as  the 
night  wore  on.  listening  to  the  events 
unfold,  were  some  striking  contrasts 
that  came  out  In  comparison  to  the  ar- 
guments we  heard  just  days  and  weeks 
before  our  vote  here,  our  historic  vote 
in  this  institution  on  whether  or  not  to 
support  the  President 

I  think  the  Washington  Post  perhaps 
today  summed  it  up  best  in  their  edi- 
torial as  they  said,  and  in  fact  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  Post  in  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  War  Begins."  in 
the  second  paragraph,  and  I  quote: 

Mr  Bush.  Ui  us.  made  a  compelling  case 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  threat  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  posed  t<i  the  American  In- 
terest in  an  orderly  world  Not  only  did  he 
invade  a  sovereign  state,  rape  It  and  remove 
It  from  the  map  an  act  of  total  aggression 
though  perhaps  not  in  itself  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  all  other  tyrants  What 
made  that  threat  distinctive  was  the  com- 
bination of  his  strategic  location,  his  gran- 
diose ambition  and  his  ruthlessness  and  ha 
tred  of  the  West,  taken  Uigether  with  the 
wealth  and  weaponry  to  fulfill  his  purposes 
Saddam  Hussein  hoped  and  had  the  capacity 
to   go   on    from    Kuwait    to   destabilize    and 
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dominate    a    region    crucial    to   world    equi- 
librium. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Post  has 
summed  up  In  one  para,graph  the  rea- 
sons why  we  did  what  we  did  and  why 
President  Bush  was  forced  to  take  the 
action  that  did  in  fact  have  the  full 
support  of  this  body  and  the  other  body 
and  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

But  some  of  the  arguments  that  were 
given  during,  up,  and  to  the  actual  vote 
on  supporting  the  President.  I  think, 
need  to  be  looked  at,  and  I  reflected  on 
them  as  I  sat  watching  events  unfold 
last  evening  and  into  the  early  morn- 
ing and  throughout  the  day. 

First  of  all,  we  heard  continuously 
over  and  over  again  that  our  Arab  al- 
lies would  not  fight,  that  they  would 
not  stand  with  us.  and  it  would,  in  fact. 
be  America  alone.  From  the  earliest  in- 
ception, from  the  beginning  of  Desert 
Storm,  we  saw  five  nations  joined  to- 
gether in  the  largest  aerial  bombard- 
ment of  one  nation  ever  seen  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth  involving  not  just 
America  but  Great  Britain  and  France. 

D  1330 

Perhaps  more  importantly  in  terms 
of  our  allies,  the  Saudis  and  the  Kuwai- 
tis were  there  with  the  United  States, 
not  as  bystanders  and  not  watching  the 
action,  but  very  much  involved  in  the 
action. 

Certainly  after  the  announcement 
was  made  that  we,  in  fact,  were  attack- 
ing Baghdad,  I  called  a  friend  that  I 
have  worked  with  over  the  last  several 
weeks.  Ambassador  El  Sabah  from  Ku- 
wait I  called  him  at  his  residence  be- 
cause over  the  last  several  weeks  I 
have  worked  with  him  and  with  Mem- 
bers of  this  institution  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Kuwaiti  Task  Force,  to  look  at 
the  gross  atrocities  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  played  upon  the  Kuwaiti  peo- 
ple, to  ask  him  what,  if  any  response, 
he  was  getting.  A  person  might  ask. 
well,  how  could  the  Ambassador  from 
Kuwait  know  what  was  happening  in- 
side of  his  war-ravaged  country?  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ambassador's  brother  has 
been  the  leader  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment inside  of  Kuwait  since  the  Iraqis 
took  over  that  nation  on  August  2  of 
last  year.  The  Ambassador  is  in  regular 
communication  with  his  brother.  They 
were  able  to  bring  into  that  country 
some  advanced  intelligence  and  com- 
munication system,  that  allows  them 
to  speak  and  communicate  on  a  peri- 
odic basis. 

I  asked  the  Ambassador  on  the  phone 
if  he  had,  in  fact,  heard  from  his  broth- 
er, and  what  the  status  of  the  Kuwaiti 
people  was  at  the  time  of  this  action. 
He  confirmed  to  me  that  he  has  talked 
to  his  brother,  and  the  Kuwaiti  people 
at  least  inside  of  Kuwait  City  were 
safe.  The  bulk  of  attacks  were  on  the 
northern  border  between  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia  where  the  bulk  of  the 
Iraqi  force  is  located,  as  well  as  the 
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southern  border  with  Saudi  Arabia 
were  the  Iraqi  forces  are  located.  I 
asked  if  the  Kuwaiti  people  were,  In 
fact.  Involved  and  ready  to  go.  and  he 
said  that  the  resistance  was  alive— it  is 
well.  In  fact,  it  is  ready  to  take  up 
arms  to  help  remove  the  Iraqis  from 
the  control  of  the  sovereign  nation  of 
Kuwait. 

I  heard  him  say.  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  on  the  phone,  not  just  once,  but 
in  a  second  phone  conversation  that  we 
had  during  the  evening,  that  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  this  morning, 
yesterday  Iraq  time  and  Kuwaiti  time, 
that  what  is  left  of  the  Kuwaiti  Air 
Force,  the  50  or  60  or  so  jets  from  the 
Kuwaiti  Air  Force  that  were  able  to  be 
gotten  out  before  Iraq  took  over  the 
entire  nation  of  Kuwait,  they  would  in 
fact  be  leading  the  attack  on  the  Iraqi 
forces  that  were  now  assembled  in  Ku- 
wait. 

So  here  we  had  the  Kuwaiti  people, 
once  again,  not  doing  what  we  heard  so 
repeatedly  in  this  institution  and 
through  the  country,  but  ready  to 
stand  up  and  be  the  first  to  go  forward 
to  help  liberate  their  nation.  Much  as 
we  saw  last  week,  as  Kuwaiti  college 
students  from  all  over  America  gave  up 
their  studies  and  went  to  Fort  Dix  for 
7  days,  young  students,  to  be  trained 
for  a  7-day  time  period,  and  to  be 
transported  to  the  front  lines  where 
they  were  now  assembled — assembled 
to  assist  our  troops  and  to  make  sure 
that  they  could  offer  their  assistance, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  interpreta- 
tion, or  whether  it  be  hand-to-hand  or 
armed  combat.  So  in  fact,  the  Kuwaitis 
and  the  Arab  allies  have  stayed  with 
the  United  States.  They,  in  fact,  are 
fighting  side  by  side  with  our  American 
forces  as  we  have  seen.  They  will  take 
their  casualties,  just  as  all  of  the  allied 
nations  will,  unfortunately,  have  to 
take  their  casualties. 

We  also  heard  a  continuing  argument 
that  the  United  States  could  not  con- 
trol a  multinational  force,  and  even 
though  we  are  in  the  very  early  hotirs 
of  this  operation.  I  think  It  is  readily 
apparent  to  anyone  that  this  ha^  been 
an  unbelievable  experience  in  terms  of 
bringing  28.  29  nations  together  in  co- 
ordinating a  totally  multinational  ef- 
fort. That  is.  In  fact,  an  extremely  high 
degree  of  success  up  until  this  point  in 
time,  and  let  everyone  hope  we  can 
continue  that  throughout  the  entire  re- 
maining operation. 

We  heard,  in  fact,  that  Israel  would 
not  be  drawn  into  the  operation  Imme- 
diately and  thanks  to  the  restraint  on 
the  part  of  the  Israelis,  and  I  think  a 
very  well-lald-out  plan,  that,  in  fact, 
has  been  the  case.  The  Israelis  have  not 
been  drawn  in.  Let  everyone  hope  that 
we  can  keep  Israel  out  of  this  operation 
in  the  Middle  East. 

We  also  heard  that  our  troops  would 
be  met  immediately  with  a  battle- 
hardened  Iraqi  force.  While  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  foretell  the  future,  cer- 
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tainly  in  the  first  12  to  14  hours  our 
evidence  has  been  that  the  Iraqis  are 
not  as  hard  as  what  we  would  have  ex- 
pected in  earlier  estimations.  We  also 
heard  that  perhaps  Saddam  Hussein 
has  not  been  miscalculating  in  some  of 
his  decisions.  We  heard  that  from  an 
Iraqi  aide's  response  to  a  congressional 
vote,  two  indications  that  Hussein  was 
completely  surprised  by  last  night's  at- 
tack. He  had  repeatedly  miscalculated 
throughout  this  entire  episode  since 
August  2.  even  to  the  point  where  the 
French  officials'  indication  that  there 
were  no  hopes  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, even  their  attempt  to  negotiate 
with  Hussein  eventually  failed  over  the 
preceding  weekend. 

Finally,  the  appearance  that  Hussein 
has  been  relying  on  a  split  America  to 
force  U.S.  appeasement  and  not  nego- 
tiations. Once  again,  he  miscalculated. 
I  think  there  was  also  some  feeing  In 
this  body,  and  perhaps  around  the 
countr>'  that  we  were  overestimating 
the  Iraqi  troops  nuclear  capwibllity.  We 
saw  articles  appear  this  week  that  the 
Iraqis  are  working  on  a  crude  device 
and  that  potential  was  there  for  a  fu- 
ture threat.  Thank  goodness  early  Indi- 
cations are  that  we  have  been  able  to 
deal  with  that  menace,  and  been  able 
to  assess  and  make  sure  that  we  are.  in 
fact,  able  to  take  away  that  threat  for 
the  future  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Iraqis'  nuclear  capability. 

Again,  we  heard  that  the  conflict 
would  have  an  immediate  economic  Im- 
p»act.  and  a  negative  sense  on  the  mar- 
ket. If  today's  market  is  any  Indica- 
tion, the  Dow  has  risen  up  into  the 
eighties  and  will  probably  drop  down 
some,  but  certainly  combined  rapid  es- 
calation with  the  rapid  decrease  In  the 
price  of  oil  on  the  international  mar- 
ket. I  think  that  the  resolution  of  the 
crisis  appears  to  be  more  stabilizing 
than  an  extended  uncertainty  that  goes 
with  a  long  extended  dragging  out  of 
the  involvement  in  the  Middle  Eiast. 

A  couple  of  ironies  I  thought  about 
last  evening  as  I  watched  the  televised 
reporting  of  the  entire  situation.  One 
of  those  ironies  was  that  I  was  and  still 
am  greatly  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  casualltes  among  our  forces. 
But  what  amazed  me  most,  as  I 
watched  and  heard  of  the  tremendously 
large  antiwar  and  supposedly  peace 
demonstrations  and  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations around  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  what  I  heard  was 
samples  provided  of  police  cars  being 
set  on  fire,  broken  bottles  being 
thrown  into  innocent  crowds  of  people, 
of  people  who  were  supposedly  dem- 
onstrating for  peace  using  forms  of  vio- 
lence, the  same  people  who  would 
argue  that  we  had  no  right  to  move  in 
and  to  use  force  in  the  Middle  East. 
That,  to  me.  was  the  ultimate  Irony. 
Certainly,  even  the  irony  today  of 
those  in  this  institution  and  around 
the  country  who  would  today  come  be- 
fore  Members.   Mr.   Speaker,   and  who 
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would  say  they  do  not  want  another 
Vietnam  We  have  heard  that  cry  re- 
peatedly. Yet  from  some  of  those  same 
voices  we  have  heard  that  we  now 
should  (?et  involved  polukally  and  try 
to  exercise  our  will  in  terms  of  where 
we  tro  from  here  in  the  Middle  Eastern 
theater  That  is  exactly  what  caused 
Vietnam  to  become  the  Vietnam  expe- 
rience from  which  I  think  we  all  have 
learned  lessons. 

What  I  would  say  of  this  institution 
is  that  I  hope  we  do  what  the  President 
SLDd  what  our  leadership  has  said  what 
we  should  do.  that  is.  unite  behind  the 
President  and  get  this  entire  operation 
over  as  quickly  as  pHDssible.  and  not  to 
attempt  to  insert  divisiveness  and 
micromanasrement  of  an  operation  that 
has  so  far  performed  beyond  our 
wildest  expectations. 

What  has  Impressed  me  most,  how- 
ever, today,  is  what  most  opponents 
are  now  doing  We  had  a  vigorous  de- 
bate in  this  Institution  la-st  week.  We 
heard  all  the  stones  I  sat  through  the 
entire  3  days  and  was  here  on  the  floor 
until  3:30  in  the  morning  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  back  on  the  floor  again 
on  Saturday  morning  at  9  a.m.  I  did  a 
special  order  on  Thursday  evening  and 
gave  my  opinions  about  the  human 
rights  atrocities  in  Kuwait.  That  de- 
bate was  good  for  America.  It  was  a 
lively  discussion,  and  a  chance  for 
Members  to  present  their  views. 

But  once  we  voted,  and  once  we  took 
our  stand,  what  has  impressed  me  most 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  now  come  to- 
gether. I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  the  other  body. 
Senator  Nunn.  who  praised  the  type  of 
new  allied  cooperation  evident  today, 
and  his  comments  on  national  TV  were 
supportive  of  the  President,  and  show- 
ing the  willingness  of  even  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  the  President  that 
we  must  now  unite  together  in  this 
conflict  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  leader  of 
the  other  body,  Senator  MiTCHEU..  and 
the  leader  of  this  body,  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  (Mr  FOLEY],  for  their 
quick  rallying  to  our  President,  and  to 
support  our  troops,  and  to  show  that 
this  Nation  now  must  speak  with  one 
voice  to  convince  Saddam  Hussein  that 
It  is  in  his  best  interest  to  end  this 
conflict  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  very  vocal  minor- 
ity across  the  country  who  were  op- 
posed to  this,  and  I  can  understand  and 
appreciate  that.  However.  I  would  say 
that  the  greater  the  U  S.  resolve  that 
Saddam  Hussein  sees,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  resolve  this  conflict  peacefully. 
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There  are  some  things  that  we  can 
do.  My  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  offered  one  here 
In  the  well  a  few  moments  ago.  and 
that  is  to  support  the  effort  and  the 
need  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  us 
to  provide  adequate  blood  supplies  to 


our  troops.  I  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  have  sug- 
gested that  we  have  a  drive  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  allow  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  staffs  of  this  institution 
to  show  our  support  for  the  troops  in 
the  Middle  East  by  getting  Involved  in 
providing  that  blood  supply  which  is  so 
vitally  necessary. 

The  second  thing  we  can  do  Is  we  can 
encourage  our  medical  professionals 
across  the  country  to  get  Involved  and 
volunteer  to  support  our  troops. 

I  was  somewhat  dismayed  to  find  out 
back  in  August  when  one  of  my  friends 
and  constituents  from  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  John  Laskas.  approached  me  about 
the  possibility  of  him  volunteering  to 
serve  as  a  medical  professional  to  sup- 
port the  medical  needs  of  our  military, 
either  in  the  gulf,  either  in  the  theater 
behind  the  front  lines,  or  back  here  In 
this  country  treating  the  dependents  of 
our  military  establishment. 

I  was  dismayed  because  in  following 
up  his  offer  to  volunteer,  my  office 
learned  that  in  fact  we  could  not  ac- 
cept his  offer,  that  there  were  bureau- 
cratic roadblocks  in  place  that  would 
not  allow  medical  professionals  to  get 
Involved  as  volunteers  without  f>ay  to 
support  the  medical  needs  of  our  troops 
that  are  now  in  Saudi  Arabia, 

Well,  through  lengthy  negotiations 
with  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
office  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Pentagon,  and  the  American  Red 
Cross,  we  will  be  announcing  very 
shortly,  and  I  will  be  announcing  it  ac- 
tually preliminarily  today,  that  we 
now  have  been  able  to  clear  up  those 
roadblocks,  that  the  Red  Cross  now  Is 
able  to  accept  medical  professionals 
around  the  country  who  would  like  to 
register  their  willingness  to  serve  as 
volunteers,  either  locally  or  in  their 
communities,  to  pick  up  perhaps  where 
some  of  our  medical  doctors  have  been 
called  back  to  active  duties,  to  take 
care  of  their  medical  needs,  to  serve  in 
our  VA  hospitals  or  our  defense  instal- 
lations in  this  country  or  perhaps  even 
to  serve  in  other  needed  operations  and 
facilities  more  close  to  the  front  lines 
In  the  Middle  East. 

If  there  are  in  fact  medical  profes- 
sionals, Mr  Speaker,  who  would  like  to 
get  involved  in  this  operation  and  offer 
their  services  for  free,  they  can  contact 
their  local  Red  Cross,  or  they  can  con- 
tact the  National  Red  Cross  Head- 
quarters at  area  code  (202)  639  3589 
They  can  also  play  a  role  in  helping  to 
see  that  we  are  maintaining  the  proper 
support  for  our  Military  Establish- 
ment, which  in  fact  is  doing  such  a  tre- 
mendous job  at  this  very  moment  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  debate  has 
been  healthy  for  the  country,  but  I 
think  more  importantly  now  we  have 
in  fact  come  together  as  a  nation  The 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership 
is  united.  The  people  of  America  are 
united,  but  now  is  the  time  to  rally  be- 
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hind  our  President  to  convince  Saddam 
Hussein  that  we  are  serious  about  lib- 
erating Kuwait  and  stopping  the  gross 
injustices  that  have  been  placed  upon 
these  Innocent  people  for  the  last  SMi 
months. 

I  would  hope  that  all  America  would 
join  with  u.s  tonight  In  showing  their 
overwhelming  support  for  our  troops  in 
any  way  possible,  even  if  it  is  just  fly- 
ing a  flag  back  home  or  sending  cards 
and  letters  to  the  troops,  but  letting 
our  troops  know  that  we  are  behind 
them  personally  and  when  this  entire 
thing  ends  that  we  welcome  them  back 
with  open  arms  and  give  them  the  dig- 
nity that  certainly  they  deserve  as  he- 
roes for  this  Nation  and  for  freedom- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world. 

Finally.  I  would  ask.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  all  our  colleagues  and  Members  in 
this  body  and  those  individuals 
throughout  America  will  remember 
that  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
we  can  all  do  over  the  next  several 
days  Is  to  pray— to  pray  and  ask  God 
above  to  help  us  convince  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  he  can  end  this  bloody  night- 
mare. He  can  end  it  once  and  for  all  if 
he  will  simply  stand  up  and  remove  his 
troops  from  Kuwait  and  allow  the  peo- 
ple of  Kuwait  to  take  back  the  country 
that  they  lost  on  August  2 


A  TIME  FOR  UNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr  N.^G^E]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  NAGLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  come  here 
today.  I  want  to  take  the  time  for 
those  here  in  the  Gallery  and  those 
who  may  be  watching  this  on  C-SPAN 
to  talk  a  bit  about  an  aspect  that  we 
have  not  yet  touched  upon 

I  should  preface  my  remarks  by  tell- 
ing you  that  I.  in  fact,  was  one  of  those 
183  who  did  not  vote  to  authorize  the 
President's  use  of  force  at  this  juncture 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  say  that  almost  by  way  of  attempt- 
ing to  establish,  if  I  can.  my  credibility 
for  the  comment.8  that  I  am  about  to 
make. 

I  not  only  was  one  of  those  183  who 
voted  not  to  authorize  force,  I  was  a 
rather  vigorous  advocate  of  waiting 
and  allowing  sanctions  to  work,  per- 
mitting others  perhaps  to  bear  a  great- 
er portion  of  the  burden,  who  was  con- 
cerned then  and  am  still  concerned  now 
about  the  number  of  casualties  that 
Americans  will  suffer  in  the  conflict 
and  saw  great  difficulty  In  the  future  if 
we  were  the  main  combatant  force 

I  made  all  those  arguments  my  col- 
leagues, but  I  went  beyond  that.  I  lob- 
bled  extensively  to  those  colleagues.  I 
attempted  to  persuade  them  gently  In 
that  difficult  moment  to  my  point  of 
view  that  in  fact  waiting  was  better  I 
actually  talked  to  over  125  of  the  Mem- 
bers   on    the    Democratic    side    about 
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their  position,  attempting  to  say  that 
perhaps  force  was  not  now  ready  to  be 
dispersed  In  this  grulf  crisis,  and  as  you 
know  if  you  have  followed  the  papers 
at  all,  and  most  of  you  have,  I  was  ut- 
terly unsuccessful. 

I  took  some  measure  of  satisfaction, 
that  narrow  band  of  us  who  tried  to 
lobby  in  the  informal  whip  count  on 
the  success  we  had  in  reaching  the 
magic  number  of  183.  At  one  point  we 
could  not  count  more  than  120  votes. 

Nevertheless,  on  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  Speaker's  com- 
ments the  House  stood  and  voted,  as  it 
should,  and  I  was  not  on  the  prevailing 
side  The  President  was  authorized, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  use  all 
means  necessary.  Including  force,  and 
chose,  as  we  are  all  now  aware,  that  at 
7  o'clock  Washington  time.  6  o'clock 
Iowa  time  where  I  was  yesterday,  to  in 
fact  exercise  that  option. 

The  question  I  wish  to  address  today 
is  where  goes  at  least  one  Member  of 
that  183  who  thought  the  use  of  force  at 
this  point  was  unwise,  and  what  about 
those  literally  thousands  of  people  out 
m  the  countryside  who  even  yet  as  we 
talk  are  demonstrating?  Is  this  coun- 
try going  to  see  the  type  of  division 
that  we  witnessed  during  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  polarization  of  our  society 
into  those  who  seemingl.v  are  against 
force  and  those  who  are  for  force,  or  Is 
there  some  common  ground  that  can  be 
found"'  Is  It  inconsistent  intellectually 
to  both  favor  peace  and  also  attempt  to 
support  the  troops? 

I  would  like  to  attempt  to  exercise  a 
little  political  leadership.  If  I  could 
here,  and  suggest.  In  fact,  to  you  that 
those  two  goals,  p)eace  and  the  use  of 
force  successfully  by  American  troops, 
are  not  in  fact  Incompatible  with  such 
demonstrations,  peace  marches  and 
prayer  vigils,  one  of  which  my  wife  will 
attend  in  Iowa  tonight  to  pray  for 
peace,  does  not  necessarily  mean  those 
Americans  who  did  favor  the  use  of 
force  do  not  now  support  the  President, 
or  even  worse,  do  not  now  support  the 
troops. 

We  have  seen  a  variety  of  public  re- 
sponses already  across  the  country.  In 
my  own  district,  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa,  we  have  had 
buildings  occupied,  we  have  had  re- 
cruiters offices  occupied,  we  have  had 
acts  frankly  of  civil  disobedience.  We 
have,  and  I  anticiipate  we  will  continue 
to  have,  marches  for  peace,  not  only 
there,  but  across  this  country.  We  will 
have  prayer  vigils,  not  only  there  but 
across  the  country,  and  I  suspect  very 
shortly  there  will  be 

counterdemonstratlons  and 

counterprotests  and  countershows  of 
support  for  the  use  of  troops  and  the 
President's  course  of  policy. 

All  of  that,  frankly.  Is  still  healthy 
In  our  society.  One  of  the  things  that 
makes  this  country  strong  Is  the  fact 
that  when  we  do  make  the  decision,  it 
is  an  Informed  decision. 


John  Stuart  Mill,  who  probably  was 
one  of  the  intellectual  Fathers  of  this 
country  and  jjarticularly  of  our  first 
amendment,  that  of  the  right  of  free 
speech,  argued  in  his  book.  "The  Sec- 
ond Treatise  on  Liberty."  that  in  fact 
debate  and  dissention  was  an  absolute 
essential  of  a  free  society  and  it  was 
one  of  its  inherent  strengths. 

Mill  argued,  and  I  am  stealing  en- 
tirely from  him  at  this  juncture  of  my 
remarks.  Mill  argued  that,  in  fact,  de- 
bate and  dissention  was  important  in 
our  country,  first  because  the 
dissention  might  be  correct.  Those 
even  if  they  be  a  minority  would  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  might  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  majority  that,  in  fact,  the 
course  of  action  was  wrong,  their 
course  of  conduct  was  in  error,  that,  in 
fact,  an  opposite  direction  should  be 
undertaken. 
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Mill  argued  that  even  if  it  was  one 
voice,  if  that  one  voice  was  what  he 
called  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  per- 
suasion perhaps  could  overtake 
through  time  if  the  opportunity  of  the 
idea  was  to  be  heard.  But  second.  Mill 
argued  that  even  if  that  one  voice  was 
wrong,  the  majority  was  strengthened 
by  the  reasoning  of  putting  down  the 
argument  against  the  course  of  con- 
duct that  it  had  chosen. 

And  third.  Mill  argued  that  even  if 
the  voice  was  wrong  and  even  if  ideas 
were  not  strengthened,  society  was 
still  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  di- 
vergent viewpoints  could  be  expressed 
and  debate  and  dissension  could  be 
aired  in  that  manner  as  opposed  to 
some  other  means. 

When  we  approach  this  question 
today  and  one  of  the  differences  be- 
tween us  and  the  country  that  we  are 
now  at  war  with  is  the  fact  that  when 
we  made  the  decision  we  made  it  hav- 
ing heard  the  arguments  of  both  the 
proponents  and  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents,  and  I  think  the  country  was 
strengthened.  Because  war  is  at  hand, 
that  debate  and  that  discussion  does 
not  necessarily  need  to  stop.  Of  course, 
the  conduct,  once  adopted,  should  al- 
ways be  reviewed.  A  policy  once  in 
place  even  at  the  height  of  war  should 
always  be  reexamined  to  insure  the 
correctness  of  its  ways. 

But  one  of  the  tests  of  this  country 
today  is  going  to  be:  Can  we  have  that 
discussion,  can  we  have  that  debate'' 
Can  we  have  that  dissension  and  still 
present  a  united  front  to  oiir  foes 
abroad'' 

I  happen  to  think  that  we  can.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  also,  however — and  I  am 
trying  to  exercise  a  little  political 
leadership  up  here— I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  you  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
that  and  to  understand  that,  but  to  do 
that  and  understand  it  with  more  ma- 
turity than  we  saw  in  the  debate  and 
division  during  the  Vietnam  war. 


When  my  wife  chooses  to  go  to  that 
prayer  vigil  tonight,  it  does  not  by  her 
conduct  signify  that  she  does  not  sup- 
port the  troops.  My  presence  here 
today  and  purpose  in  discussing  dissen- 
sion and  debate  does  not  mean  that  I 
do  not  support  now  the  F^resident's  ac- 
tions once  that  decision  has  been  made 

Certainly  my  presence  and  the  pres- 
ence of  others  who  demonstrate  for 
peace.  I  hope  it  will  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  is  not  a  litmus  test:  "You  are 
either  for  the  troops  or  you  are  for 
peace.  There  can  be  no  dissension, 
there  can  be  no  debate  "  '  UTny  raise 
this  now  beyond  the  historical  memory 
of  Vietnam?  "  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  historically  in  times  of  combat 
constitutional  rights  are  sometimes 
felt  as  a  privilege  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford, a  right  that  we  cannot  endure 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Lincoln  chose  to  suspend  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus.  Habeas  corpus  is  a  basic 
right  of  citizens  not  to  be  arrested  and 
detained  without  the  Government 
being  required  to  show  cause  as  to  why 
they  should  be  held,  why  their  freedom 
should  be  removed  from  them. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World 
War,  for  example,  we  took  Japanese 
citizens,  .Ajnerican  citizens  with  Japa- 
nese ancestry,  and  uniformly  locked 
them  up  in  concentration  camps  for  pe- 
riods of  time.  We  stripped  them  of  their 
property. 

It  was  not  until  the  101st  Congress 
that  we  corrected  that  oversight. 

But  when  combat  is  going  on.  when 
loved  ones  are  being  threatened,  it  is 
very,  very  easy  not  to  want  to  hear  any 
voice  prevailing  different  from  the  one 
that  holds  to  you. 

So  I  think  one  of  the  questions  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  as  we  move 
into  troublesome  days  ahead  is  can  we 
have  peace  demonstrations''  Can  we 
have  discussion''  Can  American  citizens 
legitimately  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  and  still  be  understood  to 
suppwrt  the  troops'' 

On  the  contrarj-.  can  those  who  sup- 
port troops  be  legitimately,  also,  for 
peace? 

I  think  a  measure  of  the  maturity  of 
our  Nation,  if  we  understand  our  right 
to  freedom  and  our  right  to  speech,  we 
probably  can.  But  these  are  terribly. 
terribly,  terribly  difficult  times  for  all 
of  us. 

I  was  at  school  yesterday  m  Iowa,  a 
grade  school,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades,  called  Amana.  Clear 
Creek,  in  the  middle  of  Iowa,  prac- 
tically the  middle  of  nowhere 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  took  questions  from 
students  for  about  an  hour.  We  did  not 
pause  once,  those  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  graders  did  not  have  a  question 
Surprisingly  enough,  those  questions 
were  remarkably  well  prepared  and 
well  formulated. 

They  knew  about  the  war.  they  knew 
about    the    consequences    of   the    war 
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They  said.  Why  don't  we  use  a  nuclear 
bomb''     "Why  do  we  have  to  fight?" 

But.  halfway  through  that  I  stopp«'d 
the  students  and  I  said  to  them  in  this 
small  Iowa  town.  "How  many  of  y<'u 
have  a  friend  or  a  relative  present  m 
the  Persian  GulP"  Well,  approximately 
a  third  to  a  fourth  of  them  raised  their 
hands 

One   young   lady,   an  eighth  K'rad'T     I 
believe,  said  her  tirother  wa.'*  tlu-f',  an 
other  lady,  a  t.f'aiher,  said  her  hu.^band 
was  flying  an  F  14 

I  think  of  thosf  sraa.-ii'.-  1  ■':•■. r;k  ; 
those  teachers.  I  rh;nk    •;  •  S.'-  ^  a'.:^  'i,.!' 

I  have  had  at  ho'.v.f  a"  :.;.rt;'  ::■':;; 
mothers  and  dads,  husbands  atnl  \<.i'v"s 

II  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  will  call 
you  up.  as  they  di<l  hust  week,  and  they 
wll!  say.  "Please  Conrrennman.  I  don  t 
want  my  husband.  I  don't  want  my 
wife.  I  don  t  want  my  son.  I  don't  want 
my  daughter,  I  don't  want  my  brother 
to  go  to  that  I onflirt 

And  everything  within  you,  if  you  are 
any  kind  of  human  being  at  all,  feels 
the  vibration  of  emotion  and  anxiety 
and  fear  that  those  p«>ople  feel 

Well,  now  they  are  In  combat  Now 
they  are  at  war  Now  they  deserve  all 
the  support  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
grress. 

Now  the  President  d-  .s.:  ves  our  sup- 
port. Now  I  can  legitimately  say  that 
the  President,  making  the  decision 
that  I  did  not  agree  with,  deserves  the 
support  of  this  Member;  the  decision  to 
launch  the  .itt.c  k  at  the  time  that  he 
chose,  the  n.anii.r  sn  which  that  early 
attai  k  was  (  arried  out,  by  all  reports. 
ixith  public  and  private.  Indicate  In 
fact  11  was  a  stunning  success. 

But  can  you  say  that  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  nf  Representatives  and  at 
the  same  time  then  say  "Well,  that  Is 
true.  1  might  have  disagifcii  with  the 
President's  decision  but  I  recognize 
that  the  die  ha.s  t>ceii  .  ast'"'  I  think 
you  can 

1  think  you  can  denioris;  rate  for 
peace  and  stiU  at  thf  .-,.ini>'  'ime  sui>- 
port  the  .\merii  a  -•!!■. r!  I  "iiink  you 
can  hope  for  peace  and  still  smip<'it  the 
.American  effort 

I   think  you  can  be  the  grandest  of 
.■\merican   Legion   veterans   thunderlnK 
that  we  all  ought  to  Kct  that   nvei-  w;th 
we    ought    not    to    restrain    our    tro(H).s 
and.  at  the  same  tune,  recognize  the  !e 
gltlmate    concerns    of    your    i  itizenry. 
your  fellow  citizens  to  also  shaif  that 
opinion  but  yet  alsu  fervftitlv  hi.[i«'  for 
peace  and  pray  for  t>»ai  c    •■■.   k.t[j  the 
pressure  on   the  admini.st  ra".oi'.  at    the 
first   broad   opx-ning   of  an   upptjrf  unity 
to  attain  our  objectives  and  yet  at   the 
same  time  attain  peace,  that  that  is  le 
gltlmate  and  compatible 

What  I  do  not  wish  to  see  as  we  enter 
this  difficult  period  some  way  7  days. 
some  say  30  days,  some  say  6  weeks 
what  I  do  not  want  to  see,  however  is 
a  demonstration,  counter  deniDnstra 
tion.  anger,  civil  disobedient  e,  bei  .uise 
I  do  not  think  those  are  ne<e.s.s,i!-v 


I  think  this  country  can  still  con- 
tinue Its  det)ate  and  still  hope  to  pur- 
sue the  objectives  the  President  has 
enunciated 

Finally,  let  me  say  this  simply:  If  we 
c  an  exerci.se  the  politkal  maturity,  the 
civil  maturity  that  is  necessary,  we 
can  get  through  this  and  set  an  exam- 
ple for  generations  to  follow  us  as  to 
how  you  handle  difficult  and  controver- 
sial questions  In  a  society  And  we  can 
be  measured  not  only  because  we  are 
defeating  a  dictator  who  does  not  allow 
dissension  or  deb.Ue  we  (an  establish 
fur  other  [.)»'i'[)ic  .irniir.d  the  country. 
..tt--,.r  ;>.,,[i;c  aruuml  1 1',--  wwrM.  why  we 
have  ■  '.;:■  >vsteni 

The  C'.'.cchs,  '>>■  !'  '.-'h  .i'.:  <•'.  'h<<^>- 
countries  did  ll'T  rfvo'.!  b.',  au.se  uf  our 
military  might,  they  revolted  because 
of  our  system  They  wanted  our  sys- 
tem. They  wanted  th.it  right  of  free 
speech  If  we  .an  exercise  it  judiciously 
under  these  .  ircumstam  es.  we  set  an 
example  for  others  to  folinw  .■Xnd  they 
will  be  watching  us 

Finally,  let  me  say  in  conclusion.  No 
one  wanted  to  avoid  this  more  than 
this  Member  But  the  die  has  been  cast. 
I  Intend,  presented  with  the  resolution 
tomorrow  endorsing  the  actions  of  the 
President,  to  en<iorse  that  resolution 
enthusiastically 

I  as  one  Member,  and  I  am  sure  oth 
ers  of  my  colleagues.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican alike,  share  my  perception 
that  there  can  be  no  step  not  taken, 
there  can  be  no  effort  unfulfilled  that 
does  not  insure  the  safety  and  success 
ful  prosecution  of  war. 

I  can  do  that,  our  country  <  .m  do 
tha'  .md  w.'  still  can  dissiT.r  ,irv!  st;;! 
can  dcb.itr  ,ib(jut  the  w.sd.  ;i.  "i  'h-- 
course 

But  when  the  bullets  are  flying  and 
the  bombs  are  dropping,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  stand  behind 
those  troops  and  I  intend  to  fulfill  my 
constitutional  responsibility  ,ind  do  so. 

D  1400 

.M:  .--^iK-.iker.  this  recitation  and.  ;>«'r 
haps,  though'.-  art-  ,i  simple  suggestion 
that  we  pa,..sf  '.".,i!  we  look,  not  only 
in  support  ,i'  ■  ii  P.ag.  but  also  the 
meaning  f>.-h;nii  :'  ;n  the  difficult  days 
.ihc.id  and  that  we  realize  that,  when 
wf  g'l  to  war.  we  test,  not  only  our  own 
nifttie  and  our  own  courage,  we  also 
test  the  Government  framework,  the 
Constitution  as  we  do  so,  and  we  can 
meet  both  challenges,  and  we  can  meet 
both  challenges  successfully 
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proceedings  on  television.  All  remarks 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair 


GOVKRNOR  .JOAN   FINNEY     KANSAS 
PIONEER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr  Glickm.\n]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
January  14,  i99i.  Joan  Finney  made  history 
as  she  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  the  State 
o(  Kansas,  the  first  woman  to  serve  in  that  of- 
fice Governor  Finney  won  her  election  in  the 
spirit  of  Kansas  populism,  gotng  to  the  voters. 
listening  to  them,  and  resporx*ng  to  their  con- 
cerns She  ran  a  campaign  that  nrxjst  would 
consider  underfunded,  but  she  showed  that 
perseverance  and  canng  are  the 
underpinnings  of  a  grassroots  campaign.  At 
tier  inauguration,  stie  laKJ  a  wreath  at  a  statue 
on  the  State  capitol  grounds  which  (jays  tnb- 
ute  to  Kansas  pioneer  women.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  all  the  women  of  Kansas  who  have  helped 
build  our  State,  one  of  whom  is  nx)st  certainly 
Gov   Joan  Finney 


.SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

iThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  WELIKiN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material  i 

Mr  Dkkikr  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day.  on  .January  17,  18.  and 
22 

The    following    Memt>ers   (at    the    re- 
>iuest  of  Mr    Kl.ECZKAi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material,  i 
Mr   Norton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr   Mohan,  for  ,5  minutes,  today 
Mr   .SANDER.S,  for  5  minutes,  today 
,Mr   CroNZAl.EZ,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr    ANNiNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr,  Gray,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr   Naole,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
I  The    following   .Members   (at   the   re- 
quest of  .Mr    Naglei  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material- 1 
Mr   Gi.icKMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr     EnwARD.s    of    California,    for    60 
minutes,  on  .January  18 


ANNorNCK.MKNT  HY  THE  SPEAKER 
F'RO  TEMPORE 

.Mr  CARDIN  The  Chair  would  re 
mind  all  Members  that  under  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  the  House  It  is  not  in 
order  to  direct  remarks  and  debate  to 
[xTsons  viewing  the  proceedings  in  the 
galleries  or  on  television,  or  even  to 
other  Members  who  are,  not  t>eing 
pre.sent    in    the    Chamtier     viewing    the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to 

iThe  following  Memtiers  (at  the  re- 
<iuest  of  Mr  WEl.lxiNi  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr   Yoi'NG  of  Alaska. 

Mr    RlGGs 

Mr   Gii.MAN  in  two  instances 

Ms  Ros-Lehtinen 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Kt.ECZKAi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  ) 
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Mr.  HOVER. 

Mr  Fascei-l  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Gordon 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 

Mr    Hl'BBARD. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

.Mr.  Mrazek. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.   NAGLE.   Mr.   President.   I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


1805 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.'. 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Friday.  Janu- 
ary 18,  1991,  at  12  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERNING  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  committees  concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during  the 
second  and  third  quarters  of  1989.  and  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  1990.  in  connection  with  foreign  travel  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-384,  are  as  follows: 
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214  00 
327  00 
34100 
392  00 


— 

ISI.M 

UI.M 

ISI.M 

tSIH 

606  00 
214  00 
327  OO 
34800 
392.U 


i.issn 


»I.N 


UIM 


UIM 


(0(00 
214  00 
322  00 
34100 

392  OO 


ISI.N 


RamaMi 


IMJI 


ISI.N 

606M 
214  00 
322  00 
34800 

3«.n 

67500 
397  00 
S2200 

mm 


ija*m 

47200 


iJUlM 

"iwOi 
Tiirii 
"MiTio 

ISwT* 

529  30 
ijHIM 

----- 


ui;ji 


JjWJI 


UI7JI 


Ul'-M 


UUJI 


SjWJ* 


2^7000 
2.7(4  90 


VOiM 


MO 


US  dollar 
eouwaicnt 

Dl  US    CU' 
•fncyi 


606.00 
2I4JM 
SttM 


mm 

3.07.74 

"Tsilc 

UI7J0 

tsTS 

IJII7JI 

isiji 

M17J0 

151  00 

(.01730 
606  00 
214N 
322  00 
34100 
392.00 
3.697  74 
1.1(500 

S»J« 

"'IsiM 

6.017  30 

151  00 
6  017  30 

15100 
6.017  30 
606  00 
214  00 
322  00 
34100 
39700 
3.(9774 

15100 
(.017  30 

15100 
(.017  30 

ISIOO 

6.017  30 

606  00 

214  00 

322  00 

348  00 

39?  OC 

3.697  It 

14?  OC 

675  OC 

392  00 

522  00 

213  00 

2.270  OC 

2.764  90 

1.674  00 

3.076  00 

502  63 
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Hi^t  C  Mei^tie'  or  fipic^ite 


Ci«j'*.i 


Country 


FY- 

C'tn- 

T'ansoortalior 

Ottif' 

OuTBiei 

':ra 

US  ooiia- 

L  S  od  a- 

us  oolia' 

U  S    l»l;a 

Foreign  cu'- 

PQu'vaien' 

fory.g--  ;u'        Mju'vaien" 

FCBT'gr  cf 

Muivaien' 

For^'g^  Z'c 

fOuiyaien' 

rtncy 

0'  us  ct' 

'pno           0'  U  S  :o' 

fin 

0-  US  Cu- 

'P1C> 

3  .  S  :u' 

TICY' 

TIO- 

Tucy: 

Tno^ 

>  3CX"i  Day  ^,  


Rod*"*  V    Dav,        ^__.„ 

Zor-^fZ  a    *'Sr'i30''3ticr 

Corrmerria  ••a^spo'^atiO'" 
Mi'i'ani  t'arspcra^or 
Si'-ra  A  G'lben     


TaJ'"^':  a   "a^iporfatior 


M    •a'>  ■a'sporration  . 

nrr  Z    '''  as' a 


M    '3'>  ■■a'spc^a'ior 


M    •a'*  "a'"'^pc'*aNon  . 
*■   a-  :«:'^3f':r^    


Mih'a^  '■a"'-.X''atioo  . 


~vf'/  £3''0r'  Sfa** 


'*o'"a''  H   oa-Jfwr 


»*    Vanf1#-c'  »•    Ir 

R 

iL»r  W^ayiPi-           

MM-^a^^  W»i«.P       , 

Conimmw  Wat 

8.Tb 

a:' 

a/73 

&/?8 

8,'.-8 

VI7 
VI 5 

8."  7 

8.T. 

8/1 S 
VI 7 
8,7! 
S/Tl 

V26 
8/30 

&?5 
8/30 

Si's; 

V23 
V27 


V2 

V4 
8A 


8.^: 


V4 

V6 
VIS 


VI 7 

V20 

V70 

V71 

8/21 

8/?3 

8/23 

8/?4 

8/24 

&76 

VI 7 

V20 

V20 

8/21 

V21 

8/?3 

8/23 

8/24 

8/24 

i^f 

VI 7 

k: 

8/20 

8/5, 

8/21 

&C3 

8/23 

8/24 

V24 

S-'TS 

»8 

V( 

VI 

VI 7 

8«0 

V70 

V71 

V21 

V23 

8/73 

8.':  4 

8/74 

8-:  6 

Ge'irany 
Sw't/efland  . 


Israel  

Tunny  _. 

Gennafry    „. 

ui'tfo  Kingdom  . 


Tbaiianc 
Pamstai 
Hong  Itong 


C:ectiosiovalul 
Italy  


Belgium  . 

Spam    . 
Germany 


rf  z^C  

Oe"^aiT       

Poianc       

Hungary       

CjKfiosiovalui 

iTia'ic         

Gerrrany      

Finland        

Hungary     

C/KiosiovaW 


i'e^aic         

Germany      

Poland       

Hungary      , 

Cjechoslovatoa 


^ajfl  Arabia  .... 


SauO.  Aiabia 
Egypt  


if'me       

Ge'^^an^ 

F^:a-C 

Hur^ia-y 
Crec'iosiovalua 


1.338M 
I.12S.0O 

iHlii 

asijo 

67Sje 

"'"WiM 

4t(.00 
210.00 

sn^iio 

I.KSOO 


4SOjgo 

321.00 
1.40CJ0 


214.00 
322M 
348.00 
392.00 

214.00 
322JI0 
348M 
392.00 


214M 
322JI0 
348.00 

392.00 


151.00 


151JI0 


SOi.00 
2)4.00 
322J00 
348.00 
392.00 


3.S77.7C 


li2SJI0 


3334JI0 


6.2&3.00 


2.0S7J0 
529  JO 


3.192.(0 


3.(97.74 


3.697.74 


3.897.74 


(JI17J0 


6.ei7J0 


3.69774 


34« 


IMMN 
329.00 


S«M 


3;  908  sc 


:3C7*8  3 


635  63 


8.75 

8/26 
V3C 
V31 
V?6 

5/30 
8/31 
y?6 
S/30 
8/31 
8/26 
8/30 
8/3; 
9/3  C 
9. '30 

mi 

8/31 

F-ans's- 

Hor-g  Ko-8 

T-.a'  aic 
PaHiSta- 

8/25 

8/27 

8/31 

Mong  Kong 

Fhaiiand 

Pamslan 

Hong  Song 

Thaiianc 

Pakistan 

Hong  Hong 
EnjlanC 
i^i  anC 

8/25 

8/?7 

8/31 

8/25 

8/77 

8/31 

9/?^ 

9/:5 

equ'vaient   '' 

lUS 

Cl'THCT 

;  „sec   f^'p' 

ar^ou^'  eicie^ 

■m: 

366.7S 


126.00 
3U.n 

mat 

12(.00 

laS 

12(.00 
36(75 
120.00 
126.00 
3t(.7S 
1(0.00 
961!  50 
96  C  ^[ 


t.034  00 


(.034M 


99.7S 


(.034il0 


(.034.00 


I  731  OC 


SIjSS 

~4S0iii 


50  00 

89  S5 


4  4;.; 


,"^98  00 


33*  OC 

,  :?;oc 
:?'.  OC 

b8£  OC 

:'*.x 
:    X 

OOpOC 

■  ii4  0C 
."»0C 
*6t  !K 

;.:dc 

;  :t;  OC 

t.*4  OC 

.    9.  X 

:  Of  OC 

i.^3C 

4SC  OC 

i: .  OC 
tot  sc 

;  .9:  bC 

6»0( 

;,4  OC 
;."  OC 

JtlOC 

?9:  OC 

:■  t9"  ■< 

bOt  C'C 

:  ioc 
i::  OC 

Hi  DC 

3s;oc 
;■  iy  i 

M  OC 
C  1  DC 
:'.:  OC 
Hi  OC 
?9C  OC 


151.00 
(.017J0 

151.00 

HKOO 
214.00 

37?  OC 
Hi  X 

3=:  OC 
:-fc9-  "i 


;63.?9:4; 


r    fif 

Oi- 

ibi 

Ci,' 

X 

!  :4    t; 

3« 

■>'■ 

DC 

:  t  ,  C  St 
.60  OC 

;  C4.  sc 
:  78;  09 


■:  '8.  Si 


Pr<  dien-  constitutes  toCgmg  anc  mca's 
■  ri  'orpigr  lu'ipncy  <s  usee   pntP'  US    doi.a' 


itMES 


»W!TIIi  Cfai'rr.a' 
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AND  SEPT  30   1990 


J  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1 


Datt 

C^ountry 

Pp 

-,e(T 

I-ansooTatior 

Otne' 

purposes 

T«a 

Hi-f  D'  MfiCie'  0-  p'^pioye* 

V-va. 

CK-I 

la'ut 

Tncy 

US   X'l' 
eQ-'vaiei^' 

0'  US    Cu'- 
fpncy ' 

■pncy 

u  S  301  a- 
eouivaien* 
0-  US  :u' 

TnCY' 

Foipig'  CU'- 
'eno 

u  S   ooi.a- 
touivaien' 

0.'  US  CU' 
tocy-' 

iorp.gr  :u. 
•enc) 

u  S  ooi.a- 
eounraiei^* 

01  u  S  cu- 

TnCY- 

Hon    Pau    Giilmoi     

7/2 

//4 

m 
ill 

6/8 

8/;s 
8/;? 

MS 
&7C 
8/2i 
8/?? 
8/25 
9/t 

Italy  

France 



454  00 
932  00 

112.50 
112Jt 
23«je 
2tSiO 
48100 
21800 
210JI0 
S9(.0O 
39000 
21500 

- 

56,68;  so 
V3j9li5 

<S4  0C 

7/4 

VS 

in 

8/!? 
6.;; 
8,;' 

8/18 

a7; 

8/?3 
,  .         8/30 



928  8C 

8  68"  >C 

['  Salvador  . 

P^ll!lplnes 

Indonesia 

Singapc? 

Vietnan- 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

234  iC 

?65  SC 

>(.149il0 

SHOC 

486  OC 

28S0C 

:.c  OC 

t  '45  OC 

904  DC 

Englanc 

1808 
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If>iaportitio« 


Onm 


1al» 


tU'^e  3t  Me;r,oe'  a  er!;«fl« 


Vmal        Davtrtun 


Cavntry 


US  «ei>J 

Ntwaini' 
arUS  cii< 


■tncT 


US  WH' 
wjuivaieflt 
ot  U  S  cuJ 

l»flC»' 


-tflqi 


U  S    «IU'  U  S   iWUi 

3(  U  S  :ij'  Tflct  »  U  S  ciif 


Mai 


4i9l00 


19  93«SS 


?4?3tbS 


RETOR!  Of  [XPlNDilURf;,  ' -R  JfiCiAi  hmWM  'RAvf 


MMIHEE  ON  BUOCn,  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  R(PPESEN^AT!V[S  EXF^NDFD  BETWEEN  )ULY  1  AND  SEPT  30   1990 


.■"»** 

Data 

Caumi 

PW 

««■)> 

Ifansporiation 

0!!»'  wwnrs                               '01 

1^.T,f     ..'    W.-»'     ..    - 

tiimai 

Dwatv'a 

Fo<«|a  cur 

<*K1 

US  MKf 
tQWValMt 

or  us  cr- 

W1C»' 

Fowin  cut 

r«nc» 

US  (loii» 

equivalent 

0(  U  S  CU' 

roncy' 

•t-„T           >  uS  ;u'            Tier 

J  i  aoiij' 

Muwawt 

ot  us   CU' 

irnci' 

n      - 

Ml 

9/« 

b|lM4 



1.4iJ00 

5.774  00 

;23I0C 



14(300 

S.774  0O 

;  237  00 

'«    'Off  <"       .T-llI     >.    .-.« 

J-  fv-  ti  '■" 

y■*'^.^ 

•,  ,»<  flit 

jmo^jn'  eip#fi(Jei3 

L(0«  i    CWtTH   CM'Tijr    CIC!    3C 

;WC 

iPOR'  :,f  -XFINDlTURESfOR  OFFIClAl  fORf  iLl  •RAVFi    COf^MinfE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE    US   HOUSE  JF  Rf  PRf  SENTA-vFS   EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT 


30.  1990 


Dale 


Pw  tmm' 


Transtctalieii 


Ottier  wrvnn 


'OU' 


Viwji        Owattbn 


CavMnf 


us  Mia'  us  doUai 

Fotiin  aif-      oquivaloiil      Fofi"  cm       avuiMlant 

mei  Of  U  S  c»'-  i»(iqr  o(  U  S  cw- 


forenn  CU' 


Hoc    He^nf  #rai'^*n        


-io'.    i  ?iiia;l  MaAfif      


7/2 

im 

"wo" 


7/6 


IHMI 


7/2«      Soitrtrtand 
7/n      SMtzcilamt 

.„_-. 


..OfTiTtirer 


lOlal 


664  00 

900  00 
900  00 


47)  M 


9.3M00 

lyam 

"Tsiivi 

2,54200 


4.735  00 


19  592  00 


'J  S  jo.li-  u  5  *>"a' 

Mu'vat*"!       fsyTifr  CU'        Nuivattfl' 
»  US  cu'-  JWCt  "US  CU' 


664  00 
9  3*4  00 

900  00 
2  iS2  DC 

900  00 
2SS2DO 

900  00 

2  bbr  00 

900  00 

2  S52  00 

4^  OC 

;*  rr  % 


1  Pw  Urtm  coi\stitut«j  M|m|  and  owau 

>lf  lore.jn  cu"»nCT  rs  usod  ent«f  US  WU'  NuiyiW  '1  US  cufftncr  '5  uMd  ante'  amount  apamM 


REPORT  Of  iXPENDIIURES  fOR  Of 


FiCiAi  fOREiGN  IRAvEu,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  Af^AiRS  US   HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES   EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUIY  1  AND  SEPT   30    1990 


Datt 

CoMtnr 

Ptf  dwffl' 

Iransoclation 

Otnt- 

pu'Doiri 

•t*i. 

'^i  "f   -t  **^  •  v     M  •"  ;  1'"^'^ 

AfTivjl 

Dwjtul 

F«V(n  cur- 
fwqr 

us  ooiia' 
«i]unralcnt 
o>  us  cu' 

fofaign  cu' 
inqr 

US  Mia' 
fOunralent 
0(  U  S  CU' 

Fofnin  cu- 
iwict 

U  S   3otia' 

pqufvaien!        ^offgr.  :u 
»  US  eg'             -mn 

HBCJ' 

U  S    OolU' 
pfluivatenl 

31  U  S   cuf 

f  ilMfVQtM 

7/» 

mi 

WH 

m 

.   ~W 

iflt 
tn» 

M3 

•m 

?/» 

7M 
7/» 

:     "1(7  " 

in 

7/15 
7/16 

MO 

"7/9 

M 

"~"l/l! 
W3 
«/25 
t/2S 

Soviet  Union     — 

„_„     

1.13S.0O 
227.M 



42  00 
4  6*4  00 

tjmm 

i.inoo 

2.697JI 

_              227  00 



_           46*400 

471  00 

Turtwf      



i*7IJ( 



_          608900 

H    Kg-s                                                   

CultMWU 

mm 

Woo 

9W0O 
567  00 
466  00 



_          1  139  00 

Q)^^ rr  ji  'Tir^oorinoi 

D   a^f^on                               

Swirtfiifia       .-, 1    1 



_            90000 

_          2  69)88 

376  00 

n   fteftfiven                               

ftQfr.tr^i .«_ 

" 

-       

_.              WO  00 
567  00 

Flit  fiMlMI 

<  30^  X 

466  00 
4305  00 

1M 

5.705  00 

IB956  88 

74  66188 

7/4 
7/7 
7/9 

W 
7/7 
7/1 

7/1 
7/6 

-„  . 

7ft 
7/9 

7/12 

7/4 
7/7 
7/9 

Mf  

454  00 
699  00 

402  34 

4S4  00 
699.00 

mm 

mm 

546  00 

533  00 
60«M 



.. 

- 

454  00 

699  00 

Frawa 

StwtlIMM . 

„„..„_     ,— .— 

11JSI<7 

_ 

__             402  34 

_         1135167 

Hon   B   Bu;                           — —■. — 

U^ 



11JSU7 

- 

_              454  00 
_             699  00 

Min'iPf  ■■jr",pc^l'-Of             ..—,-.— 

''i.^V^'    J'^O''              



_       

„             654  68 

_          113S167 
_              720  00 

n  Botof^v                                      — < — — 

Mi 

7/1 
Ml 

m 
m 

in 

Oenmjt          »™„ — 

IlK  Plethula')*! 

Pmmm 

— 

miio 



_.           1679  56 

_          4.386  00 

__              54600 

533  00 

BokM 

Hn      



608  00 

TiM 

7  449  5* 

27  089  34 

34  538  92 

HMI 
4$4jM 

tmrn 

628  00 

CjniTwrtiji  "jns0Ort«"»       .„.„™-_— . 

ntaii 

_       

_           2  488  40 
_             454  00 

Hot    G   ■..nxw*'           .  ..., 

m 
w 
in 

(MM 
iSUI 

IIJS167 

-       

_             699  00 
_             654  68 

M',f|t>  •■»r^,T<T'l'irtfl       , 



_         1!  351  67 
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Dat( 


Pk  deni' 


Tfjnspo'latior 


Otiw'  puTese! 


Tata 


name  ol  laembe'  »  empofiw 


Depa'^uT 


Count  ni 


Fcxwgr  cu'- 
Tnc> 


US  Oolla' 
touivalent 

"US  cu'- 


forvigr  CU' 
tno 


US  Mlai 

ttju'vaten: 

0'  u  S  CU'- 

ffncT' 


FoTigr  Cu' 

'?*1CY 


US  Ooiia- 
Muwaiem 
"US    cu' 


f-orftjf  cu- 


US   Mia' 
Mutvaien' 

"US   cu' 


Hon  M  [)irmaiiy 

Mti'tt'^  :-»nipo'',itiOr 

law 


Comiwrtia'  t'l'^SOO'lItiO'' 

I    [njti 

Miirtf^  r'arsoorilion  . 


Commeicil   !'»nsoora!ion 
B  two 


Commeiria'  ♦'tnspota+ioi 

lola- 

Hot    tt  TK  fiiStf  _-. 


Mi'iraif  ■•arspo-at'O*" 
Hot    P   GoS! 

Miiita'T  t's'ispctar'Dr 
9   Hammond 

Con'fne^iJ    ''»ripo'-:a*'£;n 

Co'T"T>f'c.a  "jnspo'^a'ioi 
Iota 
G   wig'am  .„,_ 

CofTifTwrtia  t'ansoo'iation 


6    Jenlinj   


MiiitaT  t'ansportatio^  . 
R   lenlnns  .._ 


CoTTTwrtia   ''a'^spoTa''C'^ 

loiji  


V    Wirsor 

ConimefT;ii!  fanspotaMc^ 


CommefCia  ('afsoc^atio'- 
G  Riper 


Co'^ffiefC'j'  sransiw'at'on 


Commeitiai  irariiportatpo"  . 
Total   , 


Hot    P   Rostma^ 

Coffimercia'  transporta'.ion 
0  Liioie    


Commercia-  I'anspofiatroi- 
Hof    D   LuHfis 


Muitan'  i'ariiPO'laTior 
Conime'ciai  Iranspotation 
ioia 


Commetciat  t'anspotation  . 
B   UtAnti  

Uilita'Y  transponation 
CommeTiai  transpotation 
F  Hanliali 


7/4 
7/7 

"viT 

8,';  9 

8/?0 
8/23 


&^6 

In" 

8,'18 

9/3 

8/;  9 
ira 

7/1 
7/5 
7/9 


7/2 
7/4 
7/7 

ifi 

in 

&^4 

8/25 

8/5 
S/6 


y28 
7/3 

m 

tn 

1/7 

"W 

7/4 
7/7 

&/5 
K« 
8/12 


7/5 

7/20 

8/15 
8/25 
8/27 

8/7 


7/S 


7/9 


&/28 

8/3  C 


7/t 

7^ 


7A 


7/4         Italy 

7/7        fi^na 

7/9        Sown  Union 


8ff8 

8,-;  5 

9' 4 

93 


7/5 
7/9 
7/12 


8,3  b 
8,3. 


8,4 
5,'9 


7/9 
"7/24 


e-3- 

8,3. 
8.3 
8.:: 


7/9 


8/!  6 

8/18 

8/18 

8,33 

8/23 

8.36 

&^t 

8,38 

7.-3 

M 

7/4 

7/7 

7/7 

7/9 

8/15  lapan 

8/18  Ptoita 

870  Sinjapot 

832  Malaria 

8,36  Thailarc 


454  OC 
699  oc 
654  68 

502  OC 
78CDC 
338  OC 
il60C 
528  00' 


113Sli7 


6  70?  36 


25  15174 


Hon  I  Itonj 


420  00 


S'ngapoT 

Singapore 

inflonpsia 

Para'^a 
BoMvta 
Pf. 
CciomCia 


mm 

mm 


64600 

533  00 
608  OC 
628  OC 


4iMJ» 

UMim 
Tisfm 

"248840 


24  13 


4  195  69 


2!  183  40 


24  13 


7/4  Can 

7/7  i-ance 

7/9  Some'  union  , 

87  Nica'agua    ,.- 

^^8  E    SaivacJor  ._ 


Poiiga 
Vgo  a 


8/6        la  pan  . 
&'16       Chmi  . 


454  OC 
699  OC 
654  68 

112.50 
1I2J« 

2O9'b0 

1,410  00 

100  DC 
1  88C'  OC 


11JSU7 


3S»l2i 


ijam 


3  54600 


7/3         F'anct 
Ti        Smit/enaniJ 


:  631  68 


24  250  92 


Po.anC         

Hungaiy 
l;eciosiovaii  a 


.'.4  fit, 

in  fancf 

7/9  Sove"  Jr^ion 

h/^  Meiia 

8..1  [^.,a3c- 

8/16  '[loiOTtCa      ,., 


89C5C 

45C0C 

4M2J0 

472  00 

522  00 

..  -         nm 

39.'  OC 

mm 

i»im 

454  DC 

699  OC 

402  34 

1145U7 

45600 

40625 

785  OC 

nm 


070C 


Guatemala  . 

PanaTia     

South  A'rica  ,. 
Mtuamtj'que  _ 
*ngoia        .„ 

Poianc 

Hungary  ... 
C;ectiosiovalua 


i  929  09 


22  674  4; 


29  DC 


=  566.00 

'iifim 
3am 
mm 

„.._.__ 

522  00 
273  00 


t.l39J0 

Tsmm 


uam 


»m 

nam 

tmm 


»m 


5,270  00 


14  0C5  0C 


29  K 


GuateT-aia   ., 


Romania     

C^ectiosiovalua 

Poiana        

East  Germanj  .., 


Itaty 
franc? 
Soviet  Unio 


7/12       Cjechosiovaki*  , 


>  592,00 
1.139,00 
37600 
980  00 
567  00 
46«il0 

699  OC 
654  68 

mm 


i.mm 

~U7U4 

Imm 


651568 


13,585.84 


8/29  Nicaragua    ... 

^3 1  Panj/na 

7,-3  F'afKe 

7/9  Soviet  Union 


380  OC 
364  DC 

mm 

4KJ4 


IJJIJI 


7/13 


'mm 


SJKJS 
t34U0 


4000 
4I0J1 


454  OC 
699  « 
654  68 
.3516" 
502  OC 
78C0C 
338  OC 
316  K 
528  OC 


•.,895  iC 


4  684  0C 
"21  OC 

9384  OC 

398  DC 
34.  69 

4  62"OC 
5*6  OC 
533  OC 
608  OC 
628  OC 

:488  4C 


2i403; 


454  OC 

699  OC 
654  U 

,  35,  6" 
1,:5C 

,,:  5C 

:  59,  ?t 
209  DC 

,  4,C0C 

:  H:  OC 
IOC  DC 
S8C0C 

;546  0C 


29,882  6C 


89C  5C 

<5C0C 
t  662  8C 

4-;  DC 

MIX 
499  DC 
4  5S,  OC 
454  OC 
699  0( 

4o:  34 

3b:  6' 

45t  OC 
406  2; 
785  OC 
9C'0C 


28  63:  56 


566  OC 

1  135  0C 

572  OC' 

1,598  00 

1,573  00 

352  00 

94C0C 

6  343  00 

4"X 

646  0( 

3«C  X 

4  '23  DC 


15304  00 


592  M 

.  139  OC 
376  X 
98CK 
56' X 
466X 

c  108M 
454  X 
695  X 
654  68 

i  675  84 
588M 

2,802  M 


2C  1C15: 


42CX 

"4  8. 
.  3318: 

233  X 

402  34 
'.386  2b 
:  348  DC 

569  48 
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1,1  'f    ■  l*"^t»r  0(  OTOkHW 


ComiMtiil  tfanspotaliM  . 
S  Momwn 


Coflimcicial  irnuportMiM  . 
totil    


K.  Nikanura 


Comnwtciil  MnsportjtuHi  . 
Hon  W  Owns 


Commefcial  IraniporlalNM  . 


Militat  transpoiUtivi  . 

wn L 


Moo  0  'arnf 


Miiitanr  transpoAahofl 


Commeitiai  transpotatm  . 
H.  Peel 


Mihtan)  tfaniponation     . 

Comrmiutl  KwitaitabM  — 

G  PitcNtonJ     


Mai 


Commttiai  timpwlalm  . 

'"(CYK  

H      J  -t      1   -..inlatHi 


MiManr  transpoitation      . .- 
A.  Ilotefis 

Commeitiai  iranpofiatiM  . 

Commerriai  iraflsowlitioii  , 


MM 


Commcftial  transponatM  . 


Commeicijl  trans«o(l4tiM  . 


Caorwical  traaspoftatiM  . 
total 


I    Smilti 


bill 


S  Sfliitn 


Milita'Y  '-j"^3orf)tiO»» 


IMt 


^  t»m' 


Trwspotatan 


*>'  puTxaw 


Total 


Amvai        Departun 


Csunlni 


fofxin  :u( 


US  Holla' 
rounalrtt 
or  US  ui 


hmf  cu' 
ivflcy 


V?2 

V2I 
V24 
«/?5 
a/78 

1/7) 

V7 
«7 

"w" 

7M 
7/7 


7/2 

7/4 

7/7 

..„„.. 

7/7 


8/74 

i/;s 
a/31 


"wjf 


M 
M 

..„. 

„_. 

In 
in 

7/1 


us  Mlai 
e^uivalenl 
0(  U  S  cut 


fortt|n  cu' 
renct 


US  Doila' 
aQufvalent 
0(  US  CU' 


u  t;  Mill' 

fqutvate*" 

w  u  S  cu' 

"Tncy' 


moo 

I.410M 
1S7M 
143  00 
143  00 


i.MliOO 


1.43(100 
709  00 

1.41000 
liiM 
MUM 
t«3.M 

6  SOS  00 


V2t 

1/77 
8/7S 
8/78 
8/79 
8/30 

v? 

V7 
VIO 

"W 

7/7 
7/1 


7/4 
7/7 

;/s 

Mi 

1/7 
7/1 


8/75 

8/)l 
9/1 


9ra 

~iit 


M 
«9 


7/7 


7/5 
7/9 


7/10 


lA 

M 

M 

t/\0 

1/10 

8/11 

l/ll 

8/13 

a/13 

a/14 

a/14 

vi; 

"w 

7/5 

in 

7/» 

in 

7/10 

im 

a« 

V7i 

1/71 

a/2» 

8/79 

a/79 

9/1 

9/1 

9/1 

yi 

9/7 

tn 

~ a/4 

M 

tn 

m 

tn 

in 

~~'in 

im 

7/t 

7/4 

7/7 

7/7 

7/9 

anj 

" a/14 

VIS 

a/18 

Ml 

a«o 

•21 

a/73 

4  00587 


16.999  06 


4S08i 


.  «i'-  65 


Vatoam  

Thailand  .... 
Thailaiiil  .... 
HoniKoif  . 

Maiar^ia  .... 
Indontsia  ._ 


Urn* 

Spia    . 

1H<M  . 


FiMa . 


43700 
17(00 
176  00 
630  00 
15800 
179  00 


340  67 


306  00 
707  00 
(75  50 

45400 
699M 
ii4.ti 


4.127i4 


ll.3Slt7 


MJI 


VUt 


4;4218 


70.4191 


519  40 


4  67100 


79  261  30 


Saudi 
Sria 
Jordan 
Isntt 


314 

"ScS 

>2U  37 

740  00 
404  00 
188  00 
498  00 

>399M 
60(00 
314  00 


MMJO 


7.116  00 


MIA 


3  453  37 


951600 


ri;  63 


Tkiitand  .„ 

HOf)|  KOHf  . 

Malayva   ... 
Monma 
Sin|aix"t 
Ptuiipoine» 


HuDfllT 
Cncimimakia 


357  DO 
630  00 
15800 
35IM 


472M 

mm 

mm 


72l.(( 


3xiat 

«« 

107  00 

4.55100 
7  478  00 
9384  00 


10J4 


3.605  00 


19,976  00 


Mr 

Fram 

SOMlUiM 


Moxa 

SiniaK" 


454  M 
699  00 
654  68 

507  00 

raooo 

388  00 
31600 


llJStl? 


.76.00 

i7i.aa 

MOJI 

;5«oc 

.'9  0C 
tftOCOC 
306  00 
70102 
675  50 

4  1?754 
154  OC 
69S0C 
654  68 

..  35:61 


:  46 


45400 


33  93:3C 


3)400 

r.'.ix 

?4flOC 
?4«37 
?40  00 
404  OC 
iSSOO 
739  63 
S784  0C 
399  » 
608K 
3140C 

;  iieoc 


;3:;;  oc 


35,''  00 
MC  J4 
.5«0C 
358  00 


3.36100 

4'?0C 

54t  X 

499  00 

4b5:0C 

4G78  86 

S3(U0C 


?4  5OC?0 


»5<0C 
699  00 
654  68 

11.351  67 
502  OC 
78C0C 
388  OC 
316  OC 
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REPORT  OF  EXf^NOrrURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  U  S  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JUL*  I  AND  SEPT  30 

1990— Continued 


Datf 


Pf'   0«T 


OTfW'  PUT»S« 


Tc«a 


Hdf^t  0*  MffiOf'  y  employee 


Dfta- 


Counfy 


for^gfi  cu' 


u  S  ooiia- 
equ'vawr' 

0'  US  ci,'- 


Tin 


U  S    00(13- 

fouivaien' 


'tiT'i'  :l 

T10 


US  Mlia' 
equ'vawn' 

»  US   cu- 


tOfigr   CD' 
'MO 


L  S    OoliJ' 
P0U'¥3*fl' 

[>■  I  S   cu 
tnci'' 


8/?6 


Hw  S-Sotan  


Total 


U''"rTif:,a   ■■a"spooa:ton 

M    -i-y  ■'3~'.K'*atl0fl  


8/5 

a/s 

8/8 

M' 

8/10 

8/'l 

"■a>  anc 

HO'g  ^0^ 

Te-ne' 
EgW' 
Sa.d  Va 


528  00 
420  JM 


740  00 

'776  90 
240  DC 


5.4a4J0 


24.13 


528  0( 

4U  1; 

i484  0C 

24000 
."76  90 
240  DO 


;  498  58 


16,835  67 


;,358  3f 


8/n 

8^3 

8/13 

&/U 

8/14 

8/1' 

&78 

8/25 

W    *a'>  ■■3'';?c^a'ion 
S   Wtiiiman 


Comiwrciai  Uansoortation 
Total    


7/7 

'7/2'" 
7/4 
7/7 

8/25 


7/6 


Sea 

lo'ca' 
is-ae 

Israe'  . 


202,00 
MJO 
498,00 
155.00 


7/4 
7/7 

7/9 

8/25 

S.C-l 


itiir 

franc* 

Sovie'  U'lOfl 

*r|[)i3 


(30.00 

454:00 

699ilO 

turn 

209  JO 
1.410.00 


G.1 17.20 

'TMiiii 
"stkIo 


241A 


?c:  OC 

.8f  OC 
'35  63 
.biOC 

i  /.'2[ 
830  OC 

5  384  0C 
454  OC 
699  OC 
654  6t 

::.35:6- 

709  0C 

.4;tOC 
;  762  OC 


:6:487 


36  156  18 


Grand  total  'o'  3d  oua'-'f' 


417.897  50^ 


'  P«f  diem  constitutes  loflgij  anc  rr^eais 
'  I*  •o'^t'^  cu"? '>c>  'S  usee  ente'  US  3o,  a 
^Rep'eieits  ftunfls  ot  unusefl  pe'  d*"" 


■'US  cu'^nry  i  usee  ente'  amooc  ev;te^"ec 


DWm  B  KlSaL^  Chairma'   Oc'   30    .99( 

REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMinEE  ON  JUDICIARY  U  S  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT  30   1990 


Date 


Pt'  SieT  ■ 


Other  purposes 


lota 


Pta'-p  ii'  Mft*'  r  fciovw 


>ca-.'e 


Couilry 


Foreigr  cu'- 
rency 


US  dona- 
equivaiei' 

D'  US   Cu- 

TDCV' 


fce'g'  cu 


u  S    001  2' 

ecuivaien' 

c-  I S  Cd' 

fncY, 


fpreigr  cu' 


US  oolia' 
eouivaien* 

c^-  US  cu' 


U  S  dolia' 
^ore^jr  cu'         eguwaieR' 
rwo  or  U  S   cu- 

fFncit: 


Hon  Carlos  J.  MooiDead  . 


Commercial  tfanspctat'On 
Conimtnee  'olai 


8/t  SS-^  (:r,3nc 

8/9  b,.i  SwOec 

8/13  8.;'  Kc'v.ay 

8/17  8/22  Denmaft 


424.00 
1.2(0.00 

670  00 


.9e,.t 


6?c  ;c 

.760  « 

926  « 

670  OC 

2285  OC 


'6j  :c 


pf'  aiem  cofisittutes  locgirg  anc  meai^ 
.  r  *D'p  g^  :u''eirY   •-  usee  e'^te'  US   ttoi^a-  e^iu-yaie'-t   i*  US  cu-reiiCY  -s  .sec  e^'e-  airisu''  eipei^oec 


lAOi  BROOKS  Chainra'   Nov   76   1990 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  fOR  OfflClAL  fOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  U  S  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1 

AND  SEPT  30   1990 


Pei  diem ' 


0"ie'  puTWses 


Na^f  ?'  Mf^tie'  y  e'^cif^vef 


Country 


US  oolla' 
foreign  cuf-       equivaien! 

rency  or  US    CU' 

reicy^ 


-ena 


U  S   do*  a- 
eQu'vaier'' 

or  US    Cu-- 

-ency" 


fore-g'  CL 

Tncy 


US  Ooiia' 
eouwaien' 

Of  U  S    cu' 

rmo^ 


^orergr  cw 
fetKi 


u  S  ooi.a 
eouivalefl- 

o(  U  S   cu- 
'ency-' 


Han  IMIUani  0  Upintki 


HO'    'v-a',  f    Petr, 


10'   Sot  *(»en 


6,'l' 

i'2S 

8/70 

8/21 

8/21 

S-TS 

8/73 

8.74 

8/24 

8/26 

8/20 

8/21 

8/21 

S-^S 

&C; 

8/24 

s.-:* 

S,'26 

8<?8 

8,30 

&^1 

9^' 

I'eiaic 

Ge'mar^      

Poianc 
Hungary 
C/ecfiosiovalua  . 

Ge'^arry      

Poianc         

Hungary        

C/ectiosiovaluJ  . 

Japan  

Korea  


606  00 
214.00 
322.00 
34(00 
392.00 
214J)0 

mM 
mM 

392  Ml 

773  00 
390  00 


>3«774 


»3«7.74 


J  lO.OOO  X 


606  OC 
214  00 

322  OC 

34eK 

«08S7( 

:iioc 
arsoc 

34(K 

4  089  74 
773  K 

i0.39COC 


Comm'ttee  totat 


<27:  OC 


17.395  48 


.666  48 


•  Per  o«m  constitutes  lodging  anfl  meals 

? t*  toreigr  currency  is  usec  ente'  us  floi  a'  ecuivaier; 

5  Military  transpor 


user:   e^'f-  amoui'  eipenoec 


aim  M  (WOERSOK  Cnairmar  Oc: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE,  SPACE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1 

AND  SEPT  30.  1990 


HaiT.f  0'  Merr.oer  o/  pm^jiofee 


Datf 


Count  f> 


Pt'l 

liemi 

Transportatior 

Ot  tie- 

purposes 

ioia 

Foreig'  cu'- 
ref>cy 

US  ooiia' 

eQu'vaient 

or  US  cu' 

rency" 

foreign  cu' 
rency 

US  dollar 
Kjunraiem 
0'  U  S  cur- 
rency ■■ 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
eounralent 

or  U  S   cur 
fencyJ 

foreigr  CU' 
reno 

US  oolia 
eounralen' 

0-  U  S  cu- 

rency" 

9  133  60 
9.133  60 

1  133  0C 
1.63100 

luijo 

663.80 

S133  6C 

S  133  60 

S  133  60 

86"  06 

.  63.  Dt 

663  80 

1  631  9C 



mm 

S46K 

9.133.60 

1  631  OC 

II 

846  8C 

KIM 

7S2M 

■■s:  OC 

"65  40 

Hon   RoOet  A  Roe 

Commercial  air 
RoOert  I4aitiin 

Commercial  air 
lames  Hiller 

Commercial  air 
Rfgina  Gonnan 

Commercial  air 


;/2 
"W 


7^  f-ance 

'-'S'  France  ... 

7'9  frana ... 

%:".  CanadiT! 
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REPORT  Of  rXFfNOITURfS  FOR  OfFtClAl  FORfKJN  TRAVfl   COMMIHEE  ON  SCIENCE   SPACE   AND  TECHNOLOGY  US  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETMEN  JULY  1 
"  AND  SEPT  30,  1990    Continued 


DM 


Tran^poftitQA 


Omti  piinpesn 


imai 


iu.i»  J>  MimWf  a  emikntt 


tnni       OiMtuit 


CewiHy 


ftntf  cu' 


US  MKi 
tgunaKnl 
01  US  oil 


US  Mil' 
fvtif  cut       cqumlMt      Fom|n  cu> 

ftOCf  0*  U  S   w  fWCf 


US   iMIti 

»Qunr|lent        ^(yTttn  cut 

»  U  S  cu'  trtCT 


US  Wlr 
NutvMnI 
ex  US  cut 


•tan  Csoitit  Momia 


VI7 

a/M 

Mfl 

1/71 

Kl 

*73 

M) 

«/7« 

M4 

«/?6 

Militirf  tir         

KoMT  f«iit>«l  ._ 

Ostftncftijl  Jtr 

Cjinenw  RWinll    — 

Cotntnefcilt  lit  — 
Hon   If  S«i<«<i[ittni«l 


^ommetttit  lit 

Willriin  GotMl 


i;;o<niTi«n:iji  lit 
Dtnatis  Odtrtnin 


Cottitntttnl  iif 
Ol¥'«  Cwtnwl 


Cotnmfrtijl  uf 
DcKxti  mcrum 
Coinmeftiii  iif 


OmnwtMi  M 

lltTWl  t^tWM 


Vitii  ltoicit>tO|nini  - 
Comtntfciji  w 


ConwRnMit 


2 1  US  00 


2I.9S4  14 


(W99 


47  186  12 


■  Nr  turn  canstilults  M|iti|  vh)  mcits  ^. 

'»  loicip  cutiMC*  i\  uwd  enlK  US  dollar  efluiyalwl  i)  US  CKfrmcy  u  uMII  wtti  atnaint  niwnOefl 

REPORT  Of  fXPENDITURES  fOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

SEPT  30   1990 


WMfll  »  ROC  Cftaitmitt  No*  7   IMO 

US  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND 


Out 


ff  dwni 


Ttatisponilioti 


Olliei  ^tposn 


Total 


llaiM  ol  Mtffltict  «  mtunt 


KttiiKtti  U   Kodimi    i'll^ 

■;;o«flfi»fTiii  iif^itT 
Maniii"  I   SmiukK  aitl 
ComiTwftii'  iit^an 

Oxnmttciai  iirtiu 

rtKKTMl  »    S»K«tOtl    Ultl 
Ci)inmetti«l  litlatv 


Aitivai        DeMfturt 


Count  tf 


F«i<|n  cut 


US  ooilai 
toutvaKiil 
01  US  cut- 

tWKj' 


fotufn  cut 
ttnc» 


US  oollat 
niuntalent 
ot  U  S  cut 


Fonign  cuf- 
iwicy 


US  MUi 
nutvaknt 
ot  US  cut 


fotufn  Cur 


lilt 


i/ll 


CommtfTw  'of  II 


tni 

i/ii 

im 

m 

vn 

I/J4 

■"^ 

Eiinvt 
(iin«t 


•ustiaMa 


],S?4  00 

i.nioo 

MUii 

5077  15 


135  59 

utii 


us  dollar 

rqurvalefil 

01  US  cur 

i»nqi' 

1.359  59 

35J400 

1,359  59 

199100 

75  00 

SOIM 

875  00 

5  077  15 


3.39«  00 


11.373  79 


i5oe;9i 


<fv  0«n  :oii5lr1u1ri  io<!|rn|  awt  m«»tJ 

'  •  hmijn  cuntKi  r»  usM  entti  U  S  Wlat  wutvalwt  it  u  S 


j'^  wf^f  iirift*!"!  no^iijec 


/umorr  C  KIENSON  Ctiainnan.  Itat  14.  1994 


EXECUTIVF.  COMMl'NICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

401  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Federal  Emenfency  Manajrement  Agency. 
tranamltlinif  a  letter  statlnu  that  on  Janu- 
ary 11.  1991.  FEMA  submitted  to  Consrress 
letflalatlon  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
.\Lt.  and  due  to  an  Inadvertent  clerical  error, 
an  additional  paice  wa.s  attached  to  the  legls- 
latlon  and  retjuest  that  this  paRe  be  stricken 
from  the  draft  leKlslatlon:  to  the  Committee 
on  BanliinK.  Finance  and  I'rban  Affairs. 

402  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC    Act  8-321.    -Gasoline  Reld  Vapor 


Pressure  Requirements  Act  of  1990."  and  re- 
port, pursuant  to  DC  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

403  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-320.  'Department  of 
Consumer  and  Regulatory  Affairs  Civil  In 
fractions  Act  of  1985  Technical  and  Clarify- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1990.  '  and  report, 
pursuant  to  DC.  Code  section  l-233(CKl).  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

404  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-328.  "Good  Faith  Donor 
and  Donee  Act  of  1981  Amendment  Act  of 
1990. '■  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code  sec- 
tion 1  233<c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


405.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-327.  'Medicare  Cata- 
strophic Coverage  Repeal  Minimum  Guide 
lines  Act  of  1990.'  and  report,  pursuant  to 
D.C-  Code  section  1-23*0(1).  U)  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 

406  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Coanitl  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D  C  Act  8  343.  District  of  Columbia 
Procurement  IVactkes  Act  of  1985  Amend 
ment  Act  of  1990,'  report,  pursuant  to  DC 
Code  section  l-23*c)(li.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

401  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8  339.  'The  Star  of  Beth 
lehem  Church  of  God  In  Christ  Equltatile 
Real  Property  Tax  Relief  Ait  of  1990.  and 
report,    pursuant    to    DC     Code   section    1 
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233<cHli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

408  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-340.  "Scripture  Church  of 
Christ  Equitable  Real  Property  Tax  Relief 
Act  of  IMO."  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC. 
Cixle  section  l-233<c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

409  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-338.  "Temple  Sinai  Fund. 
Inc  Fxjuitable  Real  Property  Tax  Relief  Act 
of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code 
section  l-233(c)(li.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

410  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC,  Act  8-336.  "Israel  MetropoliUn 
CME  Church  Equitable  Real  Property  Tax 
Relief  Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
DC  Code  section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

411,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-337,  "The  New  Macedonia 
Baptist  Church  Equitable  Real  F*roperty  Tax 
Relief  Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
D  C  Code  section  l-233(c)(l  i;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

412  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D  C-  Act  8-331.  "District  of  Columbia 
Compulsory  School  Attendance  Amendment 
.Act,  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC 
Code  section  l-233(c)(li.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

413  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-312.  "Toxic  Source  Reduc- 
tion Business  Assistance  Amendment  Act  of 
1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code  sec- 
tion 1  233ic i(  1 1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

414  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-315,  "Historic  Landmark 
and  Historic  Di;-trict  Protection  Amendment 
Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC 
Code  section  l-233(c)ili;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

415,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D  C  Act  8-314,  'General  License  Law- 
Amendment  Act  of  1990,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  DC,  Code  section  l-233<c)(li;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

416.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-330.  'District  of  Columbia 
Drug  Prevention  and  Children  at  Risk  Tax 
Check-off  Amendment  Act  of  1990."  and  re- 
port, pursuant  to  DC  Code  section  1 
233<c)ili;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

417  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-329.  "Schedule  of  Heights 
Amendment  Act  of  1990.  "  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  DC  Code  section  l-233<c)(li;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

418  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-313.  "H.  Carl  Moultrie.  I. 
Courthouse  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Des- 
ignation Act  of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant 
to  DC  Code  section  l-233<c)(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

419  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-332.  --Closing  of  a  Public 
Alley  In  Square  557.  SO  89-289.  Act  of  1990.' 
and  report,  pursuant  to  DC  Code  section  1- 
233* c 111).  t/>  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


420.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-322.  '-Education  Licensure 
Commission  Amendments  Act  of  1990.-'  and 
report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

421.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  8-324,  "Alzheimer's  Disease 
Study  Commission  Act  of  1990."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  1-233(0(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

422.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-325.  -District  of  Columbia 
Underground  Storage  Tank  Management  Act 
of  1990."  and  report,  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code 
section  l-233(c)(l);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia, 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC,  Act  8-319,  -'Consumer  Credit 
Service  Organizations  Amendment  Act  of 
1990,-'  and  report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code  sec- 
tion 1-233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

424.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  ft-318.  "DC  Public  Records 
Management  Amendment  Act  of  1990."  and 
report,  pursuant  to  DC.  Code  section  1- 
233(0(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

425.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-321.  'DC.  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Procedures  Act  of  1990.  "  and  report, 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  l-233»cKli,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

426.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC.  Act  8-316,  '-Condominium  Act  of 
1976  Reform  Amendment  Act  of  1990,'-  and  re- 
port, pursuant  to  DC  Code  section  1- 
233(c)(1),  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

427.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  report  on  the  coordina- 
tion of  overall  policy  and  development  of  ob- 
jectives and  priorities  for  all  Federal  juve- 
nile delinquency  programs  and  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  L.abor 

428.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  International  Research  and  Studies  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

429.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
for  use  in  connection  with  section  2(bi  of  the 
joint  congressional  resolution  authorizing 
the  use  of  military  force  against  Iraq,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  102-1.  section  2(b)  (H,  Doc. 
No.  102-29);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
inspector  general  for  the  period  April  1, 
through  September  30.  1990.  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452.  section  5<b)  (102  Stat.  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

431  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  follow- 
up  to  our  December  10.  1990.  report  on  com- 
pliance with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990.  our  report  on  scorekeeping  of  lease-pur- 
chase contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
erament  Operations. 

432.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unauthorized  appropriations  and  expiring 
authorizing  for  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to  2 
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use.  602(f^(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

433.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  transmitting  a 
report  on  its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

434.  A  letter  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  transmitting  a  report  on  its 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

435.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

437  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  1981  update  to  the 
national  plan  for  research  in  mining  and 
mineral  resources  and  the  1990  report  on  the 
Mineral  Institute  P^rogram  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  purs'jant  to  30 
use.  1229(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R  551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  mailing  of 
wine,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Clirll  Service 
and  the  Judiclaxy. 

By  Mr  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Walsh); 

H.R    552    A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 

gold  medal  to  the  late  Capt.  Don  Gentile,  to 

the    Committee   on    Banking,    Finance   and 

Urban  Affairs 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr    BusTAMANTE.  Mr    Bryant, 
Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Bo^-bal.  and  Mr 
Torres): 
H.R.  553.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  testing  re- 
quirements  imposed    on    ability    to   benefit 
students  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL; 
H.R.  554.  A  bill  to  set  forth  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward Central  America  and  to  assist  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  development  of  that  re- 
gion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr  STLTrfP.  and  Mr.  Penny): 
H.R.  565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
act;  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  veterans  reemployment  rights  and  to 
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imprnvp  vftprans  rights  Ui  relnstatemenl  vi 
hpal'h  msuranri-  itr.'l  tor  wtht-r  purposes;  to 
Ihe  Committee  nn  Vet-eran:*    Affalrs^ 

By    Mr     MdVIXK  )MKR\'    i  for    himself. 
Mr    ST'  Ml'.   Mr    Eii*ak:is  rsf  Califor- 
nia. Mr    H.\viMi-:K.'«  hm::  :     M:    APPLE- 
c.ATK.     Mr     Wvi.iK,     Mr      h\  AN8.    Mr 
Smith    -f  N''w  .ler^ey,  Mr   PENNY.  Mr. 
H'H'<iN      •■     \:\-\\iiV.n.     Mr     STAGGER.s, 
Mr      H::.H\-.:>      Mr      Kjiwland.     Mr. 
K:;k,k.  Mr    S;.a  :-.  K.H'i ,  Mr.  jAMES,  Mr 
hmir;.-^    Mr    s;karn8.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
M-      Pw  N     Mrs     Patterson,    Mr. 
s«.N  .vk;-':  V  R    Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
M.H   1,.  isi.    Mr   EuwARDS  of  Texas,  Mr. 
NKHi;^     .M:      l'i--:KR80N    of   Florida. 
Mr      San;    K    v       M.s      WATERS.     Mr. 
S;knHI)1.M.    Mr      In;.'     Mr     F'AYNE  of 
\';rKin!a.   Mr     I'AK.K.-i.     M:     GEREN  of 
Texas,   Mr    HkKNKU    Mr    RICHARDSON. 
and  Mr   Jknkis.si 
H.R.  566.  A  bill  vo  provide  for  the  Secretary 
Of  Veterans   Affairs   to   obtain   independent 
scientific  review  of  the  available  scientific 
evidence  regarding  associations  between  dis- 
eases and  exposure  to  dloxln  and  other  chem- 
ical compounds  In  herbicides,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  OILMAN; 
H.J.    Res    78    Joint  resolution   to   require 
that  the  U.S.  PosUl  Service  prescribe  regu- 


lations under  whi'  '.   "■•■   N,i-;    :;h;    I.cHk-'ic   i-f 
Families  POW  MI. ^  '   ^^  "  >>    ■••   :;-;    i^''!   i; 
facilities  under  the  ,<  .-irt,    ;  •(;•■  r  .-.    p  -•^i 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offue  ami 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN; 

H.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  stat 
ing  that  Congress  supports  the  suspension, 
with  respect  to  the  leadership  of  Iraq,  of  the 
prohibition  of  Executive  Order  12333  on  as- 
sassinations until  Iraq  has  compiled  fully 
with  all  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions  concerning  the  withdrawal  of 
Iraqi  military  forces  from  Kuwait;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  36.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  should  review  economic  benefits 
provided  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  light  of  the 
crisis  In  the  Baltic  states;  jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs;  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  and  Ways  and 
Means 


ADDITIONAL  Sl'ONStJliS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  4:  Mr  Vander  Jagt.  Mr  CRANE,  Mr. 
Chandler.   Mr.    Bunnino.   Mr.   Harris,   Ms. 


Sl.ArtJHTKH   i.f  New    York.    Mr    CnMHK.sT     Mr 
MM-HTLEY.Mr    Ri:",K.  am!  Mr   Gai.I.o 

HR     IT7     Ms     Kaiti  k     Mr     DkFazI".    Mr 
Hi'RT'is    Mr    .Sm:th  I.f  'IVxa.-'    and  Mr    Stao- 

HK     ;78     Ms     Ka!'-;-k     Mr     DkKa;'.H',    and 

,Mr    STAirflKHS 

H  R  179  Mr  Mkazkk.  Mr  Hatchkh  Mr 
Ma[>igan.  Mr  OBKR.'iTAR.  and  Mr   Skkkn 

H  K  2.'i8  Mr  MrNll.TV.  Mrs  Mink.  Mr 
JoNiz.  Mr  I><iWKKY  i)f  California.  Mr  Frank 
of  Ma.s.sai.  hu.se !t,«,  and  Mr   Horton 

H  H  ;«Xi  Mr  A\C<>\s.  Mr  Yovng  of  Klor 
:.!a  Mr  M:NrrA.  Ms  R(>s  Lkhtinkn.  Mr 
SKKi-N  Mr  Ha;.:,  of  Ohio.  Mr  BROwnFR.  Mr 
Wa:,.-^!;  M'  STAtiGKR.-^.  Mr  Hoi.ixiway.  Mr 
L:r:N.-,K;  Mr  Hr^TAMANTK.  Mr  SC'HIKF.  Mr 
ABERCkiA'H;!-  Mr  .lAfHRs.  Mr  Davis,  Mr 
COMB^.^^:  Mr  M  RA.N  and  Mr  .JosK.s  of  Geor- 
gia 

HH    C;    Mr    CoSTELLO  and  Mr    STUDD8. 

H  R.  389;  Mr    PosHARD  and  Mr.  Abercrom- 

HIK 

H  K    4.9    Mr    PETRI. 

H  H  -kfl  Mr  STENHOl^.  Mr  1'aVNE  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr  BrsTAMANTK.  Mr  Cl.lNGKR.  Mr 
STEARNS,  Mr  KmeR-sos,  Mr  EcKart.  Mr 
QuiLLEN.  and  Mr.  Ranoel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  2;  Mr  Stokes 

H.  Con.   Res    37     Mr    Yatks     Mr    MkaZEK. 
and  Mr.  LaFai>ce 
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The  Senatp  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting-  President  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Leahy]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer; 

Let  us  pray: 

/  had  fainted,  unlfss  1  had  belicii'd  to 
see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of  good 
lourage.  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine 
heart  u-ait.  I  say.  on  the  Lord.-  Psalm 
27:13.  14 

Eternal  Father-.  God  of  all  comfort. 
Thou  knowest  the  flood  of  emotions 
which  have  crowded  our  minds  and 
hearts  m  these  last  24  hours— anxiety, 
helplessness,  weakness,  vulnerability, 
brokenness.  frustration,  confusion, 
anger.  Thou  knowest  the  myriad  ques- 
tions which  storm  our  brains. 

We  turn  to  Thee,  miphty  God.  be- 
cause there  is  nowhere  else  to  go.  Hear 
our  prayers  for  all  the  men  and  women 
involved  on  either  side  of  the  conflict 
and  for  their  loved  ones.  We  pray  for 
the  people  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  we  pray 
for  those  who  are  casualties  and  for 
their  loved  ones.  As  Thou  alone  art 
able  to  do.  cover  them  with  Your  love. 
Your  grace,  Your  peace.  If  It  be  pos- 
sible, mighty  God.  grant  quick  resolu- 
tion to  the  conflict  and  minimal  cas- 
ualties 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  incar- 
nate love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  leaders 
are  at  the  White  House  at  this  moment 
visiting  with  President  Bush  and  his 
advisers,  and  getting  an  update.  So 
under  those  circumstances,  on  behalf  of 
the  leadership.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:02  a.m.,  recessed  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  whereupon,  the  Sen- 
ate reassembled  at  5:32  p.m.  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  30 
minutes  equally  divided  on  a  resolution 
to  be  offered  by  myself  and  Senator 
Doi.,E  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  that  no 
amendments  or  motions  be  in  order  rel- 
ative to  the  resolution;  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  in  the  usual  form; 
and  that  it  be  in  order  now  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SUPPORTING  U.S.  PRESENCE  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF— SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Dole,  I 
now  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  in  order  for  any  Sen- 
ator who  wishes  to  do  so  to  offer  his  or 
her  name  as  a  cosponsor  thereafter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

The  clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  R*s.  2 
Supporting  United  States  Presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Unil^ed 
States,  with  the  authorization  of  Conpress. 
has  ordered  military  action  against  Iraq  m 
an  effort  to  force  Iraqi  armed  forces  from  oc- 
cupied Kuwait. 

Whereas  415.000  men  and  womien  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  now  in- 
volved in  armed  conflict 

Whereas  158.000  members  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  have  been  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  since  August  22  and  m.ay  becom.e 
involved  in  armed  conflict. 

Whereas  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  the  greatest  pride  in  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  support  them  in  their  efforts:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resohed  by  the  Seriate  'the  Hou.<<e  o>  Rep- 
resentatives concurring/.  That  the  Congress 
commends  and  supports  the  efforts  and  lead- 
ership of  the  President  as  Comm.ander  in 
Chief  in  the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities 

The  Congress  unequivocally  supports  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
are  carrying  out  their  missions  with  profes- 
sional excellence,  dedicated  patriotism,  and 
exemplary  bravery 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second'^ 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  fc 
the  information  of  Senators,  the  30 
minutes  begin  now.  the  vote  will  occur 
at  6:06  p.m.  Senators  should  now  be 
aware,  their  offices  should  notify  them, 
that  the  vote  will  occur  at  6:06  p.m 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  resolution 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be  done 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Chair  will  notify  Senators  there 
is  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  for 
each  Senator  to  be  able  to  add  his  or 
her  name. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  So  it  is  not  nec- 
essary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pre  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern,- 
pore.  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  expresses  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  the  men  and  women  of  our 
.Armed  Forces  and  for  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces  during  the  hostilities  that  are 
now  underway  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Last  week  we  had  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  a  historic  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  policies  relating  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis.  That  debate  is  over  A 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  spoken.  And 
now  we  should  convey,  in  a  form  that 
sends  a  message  of  unity,  an  expression 
of  our  support  for  the  courageous  and 
skilled  men  and  women  of  our  armiec 
services  who  have  already  performed 
the  tasks  assigned  to  them  in  a  manner 
that  makes  Americans  proud 

So  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  I  hope  that  the 
vote  will  be  unanimous,  or  nearly  so. 
and  that  the  Senate  will  speak  with 
one  voice  on  this  issue. 

War  is  a  sobering  and  saddening 
event.  We  prayed  it  could  be  avoided 
We  hoped  that  Saddam  Hussein  would 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  inter- 
national commitment  to  force  his 
troops  from  Kuwait;  and  that  he  would 
withdraw- 
Surely  Saddam  Hussein  must  now 
recognize  the  enormity  of  his  mis- 
calculation. Surely  now  L-aq  must 
withdraw  from  Kuwait 

We  disagreed  among  ourselves,  at  a 
Congress  and  as  a  Nation,  about  the 
need  to  resort  to  war  at  this  time.  Al- 
though I  believe  that  the  decision  to 
authorize    war   at    this    time    was    pre- 
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mature,  the  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  has  spoken 
and  the  President  has  acted.  The  Con- 
fess has  authorized  the  use  of  force  in 
a  proper  exercise  of  its  constitutional 
power  to  declare  war  President  Bush 
haa  made  the  decision  to  besfln  mili- 
tary action  against  Iraqi  forces  in  Iraq 
and  Kuwait. 

The  President  informed  me  of  his  de- 
cision by  telephone  shortly  after  5:30 
p.m.  yesterday,  and  at  about  6:30  p.m. 
provided  his  written  determination 
pursuant  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
77— authorization  for  military  force 
asrainst  Iraq  resolution. 

Preliminary  reports  of  the  military 
action  provide  reason  for  hope.  The  ap- 
parent success  of  the  American  and  al- 
lied air  strikes  upon  Iraqi  missile  sites 
appears  to  have  diminished  the  danger 
of  direct  Iraqi  attack  upon  Israel  and 
other  nations.  The  reduction  of  the 
Iraqi  Air  Force  is  underway  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  air  superiority  over  the 
adversary. 
These  are  encouraging  developments 
Obviously,  as  Secretary  Cheney  and 
General  Powell  both  said  yesterday 
evening,  it  will  take  time  to  make  a 
definitive  assessment  of  the  degree  of 
success  of  our  initial  military  effort. 

Also  obviously,  the  apparent  early 
success  of  our  initial  attack  does  not 
wholly  eliminate  the  challenges  facing 
our  forces  In  the  days  ahead. 

Secretary  Cheney  reminded  us  all 
last  night  that  the  conflict  "is  likely 
to  run  a  long  time."  Our  troops  will 
need  their  full  measure  of  courage  and 
skill  to  follow  up  these  initial  suc- 
cesses and  complete  the  mission  of  re- 
moving Iraq's  forces  from  Kuwait.  We 
all  hope  that  ground  combat  can  be 
avoided,  but  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  apparent  success  of  the  initial  air 
campaign  is  of  significant  importance 
in  the  event  that  ground  forces  engage. 
So  even  as  we  know  that  our  troops 
face  further  challenges  and  hardships 
in  the  days  ahead,  the  men  and  women 
in  uniform  who  played  a  part  of  the  Ini- 
tial strike  have  already  earned  the  Na- 
tions  gratitude  The  Nations  thanks 
are  accompanied  by  our  wholehearted 
commitment  to  continued  support  for 
our  people  in  the  field. 

A  democratic  nation  can  ask  no 
greater  sacrifice  than  that  a  few  risk 
their  lives  on  behalf  of  the  many  who 
risk  nothing  In  return,  our  troops  de- 
serve our  full  support.  We  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  provide  nothing  less. 

We  all  pray  that  the  most  optimistic 
forecasts  of  a  short,  swift,  and  con- 
tained conflict  will  be  fulfilled,  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  life, 

Mr  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 


Mr  DOLE  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn) 

Mr  GARN  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
will  be  brief,  because  there  is  not  much 
time  on  this  resolution. 

We  have  Just  come  from  a  briefing  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  General 
Powell.  I  would  simply  like  to  say  that 
as  a  retired— both  Navy  and  Air 
Force— pilot  myself,  with  more  than  24 
years  of  Hying  military  aircraft,  I  com- 
mend our  air  crews.  I  am  just  over- 
whelmed with  their  performance,  the 
accuracy  and  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sions. I  believe  it  is  far  beyond  what 
any  of  us  could  have  expected. 

And  while  we  are  still  not  out  of  the 
woods,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
difficult  times  ahead,  for  the  number  of 
missions  that  were  carried  out  in  the 
last  24  hours,  to  only  lose  one  aircraft 
is  also  beyond  our  expectations. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  body  can  com- 
pliment enough  our  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  involved  in  this 
for  a  truly  superb  performance,  cer- 
tainly the  best  that  I  am  aware  of  In 
the  24  years  that  I  spent  fiying  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  their  training;  it  is 
a  tribute  to  the  equipment  that  they 
have;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  Con- 
gress for  our  willingness  to  supply 
them  with  the  best  means  available  to 
defend  this  country. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Who  yields  time** 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  men  and  women 
In  the  military  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
the  exemplary  manner  In  which  they 
are  conducting  themselves  during  this 
war.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  known 
or  read  of  a  more  successful  conduct  of 
an  operation  than  we  have  learned 
about  here. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff,  and  all  those  in 
leadership.  They  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  doing.  They  took  the  right 
step  And  I  am  very  proud  that  the 
Congress  backed  up  our  leaders  in  this 
manner. 

Again,  I  am  proud  of  the  American 
military  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  continue  to 
perform  in  an  outstanding  manner. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 4  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kansas. 


.AMERICA.  UNrTED 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  for  nearly 
6  months,  we  gave  peace  a  chance. 

It  did  not  work 

Not  because  we  did  not  try  hard 
enough,  or  because  we  were  not  patient 
enough. 

For  peace  to  have  a  chance,  both 
sides  must  want  it 

Saddam  Hussein  did  not. 

For  peace  to  have  a  chance,  both 
sides  must  value  the  human  life  that 
peace  protects. 

Saddam  Hussein  does  not. 

For  nearly  6  months,  we  sought 
peace.  President  Bush  went  the  first 
mile,  and  then  the  extra  mile— again 
and  again. 

For  6  months,  we  sought  peace — but 
Saddam  Hussein  Insisted  on  war 

And  now  he  has  his  war. 

Mr.  President,  when  Amenca  goes  to 
war,  as  we  now  have,  we  go  united  The 
President  speaks  for  the  Nation  Last 
night,  he  spoke  clearly  and  eloquently 
I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  Congress,  and  in  the  country,  were 
moved  as  I  was  by  what  he  said  and 
stand  squarely  behind  what  he  has 
done. 

We  have  had  our  debates- -for  now. 
they  are  over.  We  have  had  our  dis- 
agreements—for now.  they  are  set 
aside 

We  are  Republicans  and  Democrats— 
but  before  that,  we  are  Americans  And 
when  Americans  go  to  war,  we  go  to- 
gether—united in  purpose,  and  deter- 
mination, and  support  for  our  forces. 

That  is  the  message  of  this  resolu- 
tion, sent  to  our  troops: 

Our  deep  pride  in  their  courage  and 
patriotism.  An  unequivocal  commit- 
ment to  provide  them  whatever  sup- 
port they  need  to  accomplish  their  mis- 
sion. A  prayerful  wish  for  their  safety 
and  their  quick  return  home. 

And  there  is  a  message,  too,  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein— though,  sadly,  he  seems 
deaf  to  any  voice  but  his  own.  It  is  a 
message  that  he  can  have  no  expecta- 
tion, and  should  have  no  hope,  that  dis- 
unity at  home  will  undermine  Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  gulf  It  will  not  hap- 
pen .American  forces  will  carry  out 
their  mission  until  they  achieve  their 
goals.  The  .American  Congress  will 
fully  support  those  forces  until  their 
job  is  done. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  pleased  that 
the  Initial  phases  of  our  miliUiry  oper- 
ations have  gone  well,  and  that  our 
losses  so  far  have  been  minimal.  But 
there  is  no  joy  in  this  day  for  any  of  us. 
One  American  has  already  died  In- 
evitably, tragically,  more  will  have  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Without  question,  many  Iraqis  have 
already  died,  and  many,  many  more 
will  Certainly,  we  take  no  joy  or  satis- 
faction in  that,  either 

This  could  be  a  long  and  costly  and 
difficult  endeavor.  No  one  should  doubt 
that  possibility. 


So  this  is  a  day  with  no  joy.  It  is,  in- 
stead, a  day  which  we  must  fill  with 
unity,  courage,  determination,  patriot- 
ism, and— most  of  all — our  prayers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
speaks,  there  can  only  be  one  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  This  resolution  com- 
mends the  President  for  his  calmness 
and  his  decisiveness.  It  commends  the 
415.000  men  and  women  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  the  over  158,000 
members  of  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard  who  have  been  called  to  active 
duty  since  August  22.  We  stand  firmly 
behind  them,  as  the  minority  leader 
just  said,  regardless  of  region,  regard- 
less of  party. 

We  pray  that  there  will  be  a  swift 
resolution  of  this  crisis  after  the  cour- 
age and  skill  that  we  have  seen  dem- 
onstrated in  the  first  24  hours  Our 
prayers  go  out  to  the  families  as  they 
sit  with  concern,  and  we  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  very  swift  end  to  a  very 
fine  beginning  on  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  days  ago  the  Senate  was  engaged  in 
a  debate,  from  the  heart,  about  policy 
options  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  were  divided  on  tactics,  but  never 
on  principle. 

We  all  agreed  that  the  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion against  Kuwait  could  not  stand. 

And  we  all  agreed  that,  in  the  event 
of  war.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple would  stand  united  in  support  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief  In  the  White  House. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  unity  and  express 
that  supp>ort — to  make  it  clear  to  our 
military  personnel,  to  our  allies,  and  to 
Saddam  Hussein  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  stand 
strong  with  our  President. 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  moment 
in  the  process  of  democracy  is  when  we 
ask  young  men  and  women  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line  In  the  defense  of  free- 
dom, to  defend  the  principles  that 
make  America  unique  in  the  world. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  committed 
America  to  combat  in  World  War  I.  he 
remarked  that  ■it  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
lead  this  great  peaceful  people  into 
war."     President     Wilson     understood 


then— as  President  Bush  understands 
today — that  we  are  a  nation  dedicated 
to  peace,  but  we  do  not  shrink  from  de- 
fending our  values.  We  prefer  the  com- 
petition of  ideas  and  products  to  the 
clash  of  weapons.  But  when  the  rule  of 
law  is  shattered,  when  our  interests 
and  ideals  are  shattered,  we  can  re- 
spond forcefully  and  effectively.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  learning  that  lesson. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  those  brave 
men  and  women  from  Fort  Hood  and 
Fort  Bliss,  now  in  the  Saudi  Desert;  to 
those  reservists  recalled  to  active  duty 
from  their  civilian  jobs  in  Dallas  and 
Houston  and  McAllen;  to  those  men 
and  women  In  San  Antonio  who  have 
been  working  around  the  clock  to  give 
our  forces  the  tools  to  finish  the  job;  to 
those  sailors  from  Corpus  Christ!,  now 
stationed  in  harm's  way.  They  and 
their  loved  ones  are  anxious  and  proud. 
concerned  but  committed  They  de- 
serve our  support  and  they  have  our 
prayers. 

Mr.  President.  Operation  Desert 
Storm  appears  highly  successful,  and 
for  that  we  are  thankful.  But  we  also 
realize  that  the  hardest  days,  the  more 
costly  battles,  may  still  lie  ahead.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  war  may  be  far 
from  over,  but  our  allies  and  our  en- 
emies should  understand  that  Ameri- 
ca's unity  is  as  strong  and  resilient  as 
our  military  might. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  expression  of  broad,  bipartisan 
support  for  our  troops  in  the  field.  I 
also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  friends  who  have  stood  with  us,  es- 
pecially to  the  British,  French,  and 
Saudi  forces  that  have  accepted  the 
risks  of  defending  freedom.  I  congratu- 
late our  Armed  Forces  on  their  per- 
formance. I  hope  and  pray  they  will 
achieve  their  goal  quickly  and  with 
minimal  loss  of  life.  And  I  hope  this 
resolution  will  help  assure  them  that, 
when  this  war  is  over,  these  brave  men 
and  women  will  return  to  an  America 
that  respects  their  sacrifice  and  honors 
their  service  on  our  behalf. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

.Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes, 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  often 
when  a  nation  goes  to  war,  impassioned 
and  reckless  people  will  fill  the  air 
with  boasts  and  slogans.  But  when  a 
great  nation  goes  to  war,  it  wisely  begs 
the  aid  of  a  just  God,  as  .Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  when  he  spoke  for  his  people: 
"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away." 

Today  all  of  us  pray  that  this  terrible 
undertaking  will  be  swiftly  concluded. 
.America's  sons  and  daughters  have 
again  been  ordered  into  combat  to  safe- 
guard international  stability  and  prin- 


ciples of  international  law.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  united  i.n  our  concern  that 
these  brave  Americans  be  returned  to 
their  families  safely  and  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

No  American  wanted  this  war  Presi- 
dent Bush,  the  United  Nations,  and  vir- 
tually the  entire  world  community  ex- 
plored every  possible  opportunity  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  crisis. 

Saddam  Hussein  ignored  all  of  these 
opportunities  as  he  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed Kuwait  and  terrorized  defense- 
less Kuwaitis.  Prepared  to  endure  eco- 
nomic sanctions  even  if  it  meant  the 
starvation  of  his  people.  Saddam  accel- 
erated his  military  buildup  and  prep- 
arations for  war.  Let  us  be  clear.  Mr. 
President.  Saddam  Hussein  forced  this 
confrontation,  because  a  love  of  peace 
and  freedom  are  not  values  he  shares 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  horrible  as  war  is.  world  opposi- 
tion to  Saddam  is  based  on  principles 
that  cannot  be  ignored.  America  had 
an  obligation  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
United  Nations  to  preserve  the  security 
of  the  free  world,  the  stability  of  the 
world,  and  the  territorial  integrity  of 
nations.  President  Bush  spoke  force- 
fully of  these  concerns  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  last  night. 

Most  importantly.  Saddam  Hussein's 
naked  aggression  was  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  efforts  of  responsible  gov- 
ernments to  construct  a  post-cold-war 
order  that  is  based  on  respect  for  na- 
tional sovereignty,  peaceful  relations 
between  nations,  and  the  rights  of 
man. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation 
with  the  combined  seapower.  airpower. 
and  landpower  necessary  to  check 
Saddam's  em.pire  building.  If  we  do  not 
lead  in  the  defense  of  the  rule  of  law. 
no  other  nation  can  or  will. 

Saddam's  ambition  was  to  dominate 
the  gulf,  not  simply  Kuwait.  Even  now. 
in  this  grave  hour.  Saddam  continues 
to  issue  threats  to  virtually  every  re- 
gime in  the  region.  If  he  had  emerged 
as  the  controlling  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  region,  he  would 
have  gained  direct  control  over  im- 
mense oil  wealth  and  consequently 
come  to  possess  enormous  military, 
economic,  and  political  power.  He 
would  have  held  much  of  the  world  eco- 
nomically hostage  to  his  will.  Rising 
energy  costs  would  spread  inflation  all 
over  the  world,  throwing  millions  out 
of  work,  and  effectively  halting  Third 
World  economic  development. 

Most  disturbing.  Saddam  would  have 
amassed  the  wealth  to  build  a  huge 
military  machine  including  new.  high 
technology  weapons  systems,  ballistic 
missiles,  and  nuclear  warheads. 

Mr.  President,  no  expert  that  I  know- 
would  have  predicted  that,  at  this 
stage  of  a  conflict,  we  would  have  sus- 
tained so  few  losses.  I  think  it  is  testi- 
mony to  the  equipment,  the  technology 
that  we.  under  President  Reagan  and 
now  President  Bush,  have  invested  so 
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many  irlllions  In  dollars  in  to  s^lve  us 
the  capability  to  carry  out  an  exercise 
of  such  enormous  magnitude  with  an 
absolute  mmlmum  of  loss  of  American 
lives. 

Congress  is  now  prepared  to  support 
a  resolution  of  support  for  our  Armed 
Forces  and  our  President  This  is  a 
proper  expression  of  our  Nation's  unity 
as  America  and  our  allies  seek  to  en- 
force the  just  resolutions  of  the  UN. 
Security  Council. 

The  initial  reports  of  our  air  cam- 
paign indicate  an  unprecedented  suc- 
cess for  American  and  allied  pilots. 
That  is  encouraging,  but  it  is  still 
early  in  the  operation  and  we  must  re- 
frain from  celebrating  victory  until  all 
of  our  objectives  are  achieved. 

No  one  can  predict  the  exact  course 
of  war.  but  we  know  that  we  are  served 
by  the  finest  men  and  women  who  have 
ever  worn  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States.  Their  courage  and  ability  have 
raised  the  prospect  of  a  quick  and  deci- 
sive victory.  I  earnestly  pray  that  this 
will  be  so. 

The  United  States,  in  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill,  "has  been  proffered 
this  bitter  cup."  We  have  not  sought 
this  challenge  We  have  not  embarked 
on  this  undertaking  recklessly  or  with- 
out regard  to  the  danger  involved.  We 
can  take  great  pride  in  the  perfoi-m- 
ance  of  the  courageous  men  and  women 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  We  can  take 
great  pride  in  our  Commander  in  Chief 
Let  Congress  now  give  voice  to  our 
national  will  This  us  not  the  end  of  the 
ordeal.  There  are  dark  hours  before  us. 
But.  Mr  President,  we  are  resolute.  We 
will  prevail.  We  will  see  this  thing 
through  to  the  end.  And  with  God's 
mercy,  that  end  will  come  swiftly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr  GRAM.M  Mr  President,  I  think 
Lt  Col.  George  Walton  of  San  Antonio, 
TX.  said  it  best.  He  was  the  first  pilot 
to  take  off  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
In  Saudi  Arabia.  He  said:  "I  feel  ready. 
We've  waited  a  long  time.  It's  the  right 
thing  to  do.  We  are  the  right  people  to 
get  it  done." 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  begin  by 
thanking  Ronald  Reagan  for  providing 
the  leadership  under  which  we  invested 
a  trillion  dollars  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fense in  the  1980'8.  We  recruited  and 
have  retained  the  finest  young  men  and 
women  who  have  ever  worn  the  uni- 
form of  this  country.  We  have  built  the 
best  military  weapons  that  could  be  de- 
vised by  the  mind  of  men.  and  they 
have  worked  Incredibly  well  In  the  last 
24  hours. 

I  thank  our  colleagues  who  opposed 
us  on  Saturday  but  who  support  us 
today,  giving  us  a  strong  bipartisan 
base  of  support  for  the  President's  deci- 
sion and  for  the  men  and  women  who 
are  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


And.  finally,  I  will  simply  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  am  proud  of  our 
progress,  I  am  proud  of  the  young  men 
and  women,  and  I  am  prayerfully  hope- 
ful that  this  conflict  will  come  to  a 
quick  end. 

I  yield  back  to  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  Senator  Symms. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized for  I  minute. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  leader  for  yielding  me  1  minute. 

I  think  Senator  Gramm  from  Texas 
said  a  lot  of  what  was  on  my  mind.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  have  now  seen  24 
hours  of  this  conflict,  my  prayers  are 
still  with  those  troops  in  the  field  who 
are  in  harm's  way  and  with  the  anxious 
families  who  wait  at  home  and  hope  for 
the  safety  of  their  loved  ones. 

I  agree  with  what  my  colleagues  have 
said  before  me  here.  I  thank  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Senate  for  getting  the  Sen- 
ate together  to  have  a  resolution  to 
show  our  unified  support  of  what  it  is 
we  are  about  and  what  we  are  doing 
there 

I  also  think  it  is  important  that  we 
look  back  at  what  happened  in  the  last 
10  years,  and  it  has  been  Important.  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  we 
not  made  the  commitment  that  we 
made  starting  in  1980  when  President 
Reagan  was  elected  to  bring  us  to  the 
point  where  we  could  be  this  success- 
ful. 

Most  of  all,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  President.  George 
Bush,  in  this  hour,  when  there  were  so 
many  people  telling  him  how  he  should 
proceed  and  so  much  criticism  from  all 
different  quarters,  but  he  stayed  on  the 
track.  He  knew  his  purpose  was  cor- 
rect. The  men  and  women  in  the  gulf 
know  that  the  purpose  is  correct. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  when  this 
vote  is  over,  all  the  world  will  know  we 
are  behind  them  100  percent.  I  thank 
the  President,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  all  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  the  great  job  they  have 
done 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  distinguished  Republican 
leader  has  4  minutes  49  seconds  remain- 
ing 

Mr  DOLE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  and  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to    the   Senator   from   New   York   [Mr 

D'AM.\TO]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Idaho. 


Mr  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  last  night, 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  began 
the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  In  its  early 
stages,  the  mission  has  gone  according 
to  plan.  The  allied  forces  have  done  an 
excellent  job  in  carrying  out  Operation 
Desert  Storm  However,  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  this  effort  If  our  forces  in 
the  gulf  are  to  achieve  their  mission. 
we  must  continue  to  .speak  with  a  unit- 
ed voice. 

Last  Saturday,  we  supported  our 
President's  goals  and  those  of  the  free 
world.  Now  is  the  time  to  demonstrate 
our  support  of  the  actions  we  take  to 
achieve  those  goals.  Now  is  the  time  to 
unite  behind  our  President  and  our 
men  and  women  in  the  gulf.  I  pray  that 
the  initial  reports  of  success  continue 

Today  we  will  vote  on  a  resolution 
supporting  our  President  and  our  al- 
lies, commitment  to  getting  Saddam 
out  of  Kuwait.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  sending  our  troops  a 
positive  message  of  thanks  and  support 
by  voting  for  this  resolution  It  would 
also  be  appropriate.  I  think,  for  all 
Americans  to  pause  and  offer  a  small 
prayer  for  the  success  of  our  efforts 
and  the  safe  and  early  return  of  our 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi 
said  in  his  statement  today  that  the 
American  people  do  not  support  these 
efforts  Let  us  pass  this  resolution 
unanimously  and  send  the  Iraqis  a 
strong  message,  that  we-  and  those  we 
represent — do  oppose  Hussein's  annex- 
ation and  occupation  of  Kuwait  and 
that  Americans  will  stand  behind  the 
decision  to  end  it. 

The  death  of  even  one  American 
fighting  man  or  woman  is  a  grievous 
loss.  But  the  low  number  of  casualties 
reported  thus  far  indicates  to  me  that 
our  defen.se  establishment  has  taken 
every  precaution  possible  and  has 
planned  this  operation  with  great  care 
That  fact  is.  at  least,  some  consola- 
tion. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  decision  this 
Nation  made  during  the  decade  of  the 
eighties,  to  make  an  investment  in 
technology  that  would  minimize 
human  presence  in  combat,  was  a  wise 
one. 

The  actions  the  Congress  took  last 
weekend  helped  pave  the  way  for  the 
success  we  have  apparently  seen  thus 
far.  The  actions  this  Congress  takes 
from  this  point  on  will,  I  hope,  con- 
tinue to  aid  our  efforts  to  bring  this 
conflict  to  an  early  and  successful  end- 
ing. 

Mr  President,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, I  stand  tonight  not  only  a  proud 
Senator  from  Idaho  but  a  proud  Amer- 
ican in  that  this  Nation  had  the  resolve 
to  stand  strong  at  a  time  when  it  was 
critically  necessary  for  the  stability 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  The  last  24 
hours  have  shown  a  phenomenal  re- 
solve The  strength  of  leadership  of  our 
President,  the  strength  of  this  Senate, 
and   this  Congress   combined   to   stand 
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behind  him  at  a  time  when  it  was  so 
necessary  that  our  Nation  make  a 
statement  of  national  unity;  to  be  able 
to  recognize  that  in  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  we  made  an  investment  in  tech- 
nology, so  for  the  first  time  we  could 
reach  out  in  the  form  of  diplomacy  and 
not  extend  the  human  factor  but  ex- 
tend our  technology  and  our  science  to 
be  used  in  a  way  that  would  result  in, 
I  trust,  a  peaceful  world. 

Tonight  we  all  pray  the  reports  are 
valid  and  true  and  that  we  have  been 
able  to  stand  with  our  allies  from 
around  the  world  in  an  effort  which 
will  bring  greater  stability  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  ultimately  greater  stabil- 
ity for  decades  to  come  to  a  free  world. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  these 
have  been  tumultuous  times,  to  say  the 
least.  But  now,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
time  for  this  Congress,  as  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  come  together  to  show 
that  we  recognize  President  Bush  has 
displayed  fortitude,  patience,  and  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  adversity:  that  we 
stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  our 
Commander  in  Chief:  that  we  recognize 
his  leadership:  and.  yes.  that  we  recog- 
nize and  respect,  love  and  pray  for 
those  young  men  and  women  who  are 
now  on  the  battlefield.  They  need  our 
support  now  more  than  ever,  and  the 
American  people  understand  that. 

Maybe,  Mr.  President,  it  is  kind  of 
old-fashioned,  coming  from  my  child- 
hood in  World  War  II  when  I  remember 
some  middle-class  values  at  a  time  we 
were  concerned  and  we  came  together, 
everyone,  my  dad  in  the  Army,  my  un- 
cles, all  of  our  country  came  together 
because  we  had  a  love  and  a  respect  for 
this  Nation,  and,  yes.  for  the  shared 
sacrifices  our  young  men  and  women 
were  making 

So  today.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
this  resolution,  the  support  from  this 
body  demonstrates  we  stand  united  in 
prayer  and.  yes.  in  fortitude  and  deter- 
mination to  undertake  the  challenge 
which  now  those  brave  young  men  and 
women  are  meeting  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and,  yes,  that  we  share  with  our 
President  the  burden  he  has  under- 
taken and  that  we  commend  him  for 
his  leadership.  His  prayers  are  in  our 
hearts  and  our  minds  and  in  our  ac- 
tions. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Who  yields  time'' 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  first  commend  the  brave  men 
and  women  nf  our  Armed  Forces.  They 
are  doing  a  sp>ectacular  job  and  deserve 
our  respect  and,  more  importantly,  our 
support.    Now    is    the    time    to    rally 


around  our  troops  and  the  President. 
Regardless  of  how  Members  voted  on 
the  authorization  to  use  force,  now  is 
the  time  for  the  Congress  to  speak  with 
one  voice  in  support  of  our  troops.  I 
hope  this  will  be  a  short  and  decisive 
war. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  this 
war  began  last  night.  This  war  began 
when  Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait, 
an  independent  and  sovereign  nation, 
for  reason  of  pure  military  aggression. 
I  believe  our  Armed  Forces  should  con- 
tinue heavy  bombardment  until  Sad- 
dam Hussein  agrees  to  pull  out  of  Ku- 
wait. I  do  not  believe  we  should  become 
involved  in  a  ground  war  in  the  Mid- 
east. 

It  is  my  hope  that  President  Bush 
will  continue  to  apply  maximum  air 
power  against  Saddam  Hussein.  I  be- 
lieve a  short  and  decisive  war  is  still 
within  our  reach.  We  do  not  need  or  de- 
sire a  prolonged  ground  war  in  the  Mid- 
east. I  will  work  in  the  Congress  to  en- 
sure that  our  troops  have  all  available 
resources  to  finish  this  job  and  come 
home. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
years.  I  have  continuously  supported 
our  Nation's  military  buildup  to  ensure 
our  freedom  and  to  fight  naked  aggres- 
sion, such  as  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
I  believe  we  can  all  see  that  our  Na- 
tion's investment  has  not  been  wasted. 
America's  military  is  not  a  paper  tiger. 
The  men  and  women  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  many  of  whom  I  am  proud  to 
say.  are  Alabamians,  have  p)erformed 
with  incredible  skill  and  bravery. 

I  continue  to  believe  my  vote  to  sup- 
port the  use  of  force  against  Hussein 
was  correct,  and  I  hope  this  war  will  be 
short  with  as  few  casualties  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

.Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  DASCHLE,  Mr.  President,  about 
a  week  ago  as  we  were  debating  this 
whole  issue,  many  of  us  came  to  the 
floor  to  express  our  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  we  might  conduct  our 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  for  now 
those  differences  have  been  set  aside  in 
order  for  us,  in  as  unequivocal  a  way  as 
possible,  to  indicate  our  strong  support 
for  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
They  are  doing  their  very  best,  and  as 
they  continue  to  do  their  best,  with  re- 
sults that  many  of  us  did  not  expect, 
we  must  do  our  best  to  remain  unified 
and  send  as  constructive  a  message  as 
possible  to  ensure  that  they  receive  the 
maximum  degree  of  support — support 
that  they  deserve.  They  are  in  our 
prayers,  and  we  send  them  our  best 
wishes  for  continued  success,  for  con- 
tinued demonstration  that  we  have  the 
finest  forces  in  the  world  representing 


us  so  ably  today,  tonight,  and  tomor- 
row in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  this 
time. 

I  simply  echo  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  said  with  considerable 
eloquence  and  power  We  debated  the 
policy  in  the  gulf,  but  today  is  the  day 
to  support  our  military  forces,  which  I 
believe  is  the  import  of  this  resolution. 

All  of  us  pray  for  a  very  quick  end  to 
this  war.  and  we  commend  our  forces. 
We  support  our  military  and  support 
staff. 

I  wish  to  add  to  what  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  said— and  I  think 
this  would  be  fine  with  him— we  want 
to  put  a  special  emphasis  on  supporting 
their  loved  ones  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. VMio  >nelds  time'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  am  proud  to  stand  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  to  thank  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  this  Chamber  for  bringing 
it  forward.  The  truth  is  that  in  a  time 
of  war,  as  we  are  in  now.  there  are  no 
Democrats:  there  are  no  Republicans; 
we  are  all  Americans.  We  are  all  proud 
to  stand  behind  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  sup- 
port our  Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  off  to  a  re- 
markable beginning  of  this  war  which 
was  made  necessary  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. A  lot  of  uncertainty  remains,  but 
I  am  so  proud  to  be  able  to  say  simply 
that  as  a  result  of  what  the  coalition 
forces  have  already  done  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  world  is  a  safer  place  this 
evening  than  it  was  last  evening 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time'' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  7  minutes  46  seconds. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado and  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]  and  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr, 

WIRTH]. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  1  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  a 
very  Important  statement  for  all  of  us 
to  make  in  support  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily well  trained,  brave,  and  coura- 
geous yount?  men  and  women  who  have 
done  so  very  well  for  the  country  in  the 
Persian  Gulf 

These  young  people,  coming  from  all 
across  the  country,  so  many  of  them 
trom  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  de- 
serve our  thanks  and  our  support. 

The  debate  is  over  We  had  what  I 
thought  was  an  extraordinarily  good 
debate,  with  a  very  broad  set  of  con- 
cerns on  the  Senate  floor  last  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  now  it 
Is  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us,  as  it  is  all 
Americans,  to  put  our  support  behind 
the  President  and  our  men  and  women. 

I  thank  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
for  bringing  forth  this  resolution.  This 
Is  an  important  statement  for  all  of  us 
to  be  making  We  will  be  watching 
these  events  unfold  This  Is  a  very  im- 
portant first  step. 

I    thank    the   distinguished    majority 

1  f^fl.^6P 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The   Senator   from   Hawaii    [Mr. 

AKAKA] 

Mr  AKAKA.  Mr  President,  we  are 
now  at  war  with  Iraq  because  Saddam 
Hussein  has  refused  to  heed  the  com- 
munity of  nations  and  withdraw  his  ar- 
mies from  Kuwait.  Like  many  in  Con- 
gress and  across  the  Nation,  I  have 
been  praying  for  peacf^— but  preparing 
for  the  worst 

And  now  that  we  are  at  war  and  the 
bombs  have  begun  to  fall,  my  prayers 
are  for  our  American  service  men  and 
women  who  are  in  harms  way.  The 
families  and  loved  ones  of  our  brave 
soldiers  should  know  that  their  an- 
guish and  pain  is  shared  by  all  Ameri- 
cans Their  fears  are  our  fears  and 
their  grief  is  our  grief.  America  stands 
behind  its  troops  In  the  gulf. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  res- 
olution of  war  against  Iraq,  I  was  very 
clear  about  my  opposition  to  war  and 
my  support  for  sanctions  and  diplo- 
macy. But  that  debate  is  behind  us  We 
are  now  at  war  and  our  fighting  men 
and  women  many  of  whom  are  from 
Hawaii  need  all  the  encouragement 
and  support  that  the  American  public 
can  provide. 

This  war  is  not  a  dispute  with  the 
Iraqi  people 

Our  dispute  Is  with  Saddam  Hussein 
and  the  ruthless  conquest  of  his  peace- 
ful neighbor.  Kuwait.  Because  Saddam 
Hussein  has  rejected  all  attempts  to  re- 
solve this  conflict  peacefully,  the 
President  resorted  to  a  military  solu- 
tion to  expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

The  Pentagon  has  stated  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  minimize  civilian 
casualties.  But  in  an  operation  of  this 
magnitude,  civilian  losses  au-e  inevi- 
table. And  given  the  volume  of  fire- 
power being  trained  on  Iraq,  casualty 
figures  win  rapidly  mount. 


We  can  only  hope  that  the  over- 
whelming air  .superiority  of  U  S  and 
allied  forces  and  the  inevitability  of 
mounting  casualties  will  bring  Saddam 
Hussein  to  his  senses  so  that  the  lo.ss  of 
life  can  be  minimized.  The  message  for 
Saddam  Is  simple  and  clear.  If  you  wish 
to  spare  your  countrymen  further  an- 
guish, withdraw  from  Kuwait.  The 
world  awaits  your  response 
I  yield  the  floor 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore Who  seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
our  time  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming- 
Mr.  SIMPSON  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  toughest  votes  any  of  us  have  had 
to  make  was  last  Saturday.  This  will 
not  be  as  difficult.  It  should  not  be 

It  is  very  important  that  we  show  the 
fine  men  and  women  in  this  theater  of 
operations  exactly  how  we  feel,  and  we 
are  behind  them  100  percent.  They  are 
in  our  thoughts  and  prayers;  and,  we 
commend  this  President  for  his  great 
courage  and  patience.  He  stood  by.  car- 
ried out  his  mission,  and  presented  the 
mission  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  then  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  has  just  given  us 
the  most  impressive  briefing  that  we 
cannot  share  with  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans 

I  would  Just  simply  say  that  it  is  not 
a  day— I  agree  with  Senator 
Lieberman,  who  is  a  splendid  partici- 
pant in  this  debate— for  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  or  liberals  or  conserv- 
atives. It  is  a  day  for  Americans  and 
Congress  to  disclose  that  these  people 
will  have  our  full,  total  and  complete 
support;  and  that  they  have  our  love, 
our  prayers,  and  our  care.  That  comes 
from  the  President  and  this  Congress. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
efforts  today  and  the  minority  leader 
for  a  job  well  done. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
29  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  today.  Persian 
Gulf  time,  war  came  to  Iraq— the  old 
land  of  Mesopotamia— the  land  of  the 
two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

It  Is  a  land  that,  from  the  centuries 
of  antiquity,  has  witnessed  the  scenes 
of  marching  armies  and  the  carnage  of 
many  battles;  whose  ancient  hills  and 
plains  and  valleys  have  many  times  re- 
verberated with  the  noise  of  blaring 
trumpets,  the  clashing  of  swords  and 
shields  and  horses  and  chariots,  the 
yells  and  shouts  of  warriors,  and  the 
screams  of  dying  men. 

It  was  there  that  the  Ronnan  legions 
of  the  Emperor  Julian  met  the  Persian 
hosts  of  Sapor  In  363  A.D. 


And  a  hundred  generations  have  fall- 
en, like  autumn  leaves,  into  their 
graves  since  the  Macedonian  king.  Al- 
exander the  Great,  defeated  the  Per- 
sian monarch.  Darius  III.  at  the  Battle 
of  Arbela— also  called  the  Battle  of 
Gaugamela— in  331  B  C 

Today  war  came  again  to  that  an 
cient  land.  The  Iraqi  skies  were  lighted 
with  the  fury  of  battle's  fire.  The  still- 
ness of  the  desert  night  was  shattered 
by  the  sounds  of  sirens  and  the  blasts 
of  exploding  bombs. 

While  early  reports  are  encouraging, 
there  should  be  no  euphoria  over  our 
initial  success.  This  is  no  time  for  bom- 
bast or  hyperbole.  Rather,  it  is  a  time 
for  prayer— prayer  for  our  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  gulf,  for  the  allied 
forces,  and  for  the  innocents  who  un- 
avoidably will  be  part  of  this  conOlct 
War  leaves  no  nation  where  It  found 
It,  and  Iraq  will  never  be  the  same 
again.  We,  too.  will  pay  a  price  War 
loves  to  seek  its  victims  among  the 
young,  said  a  great  Greek  dramatist 
And  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  and  grandparents  and  wives 
and  children  who.se  pillows  at  night  are 
wf>t  with  the  shedding  of  many  tears. 

Mr  President,  the  war  that  we  all 
had  hoped  to  avoid,  but  feared  would 
come,  has  come.  For  those  of  us  who 
counseled  a  different  strategy  in  the 
weeks  before  the  U.N.  deadline,  it  is 
now  time  to  unite  In  our  support  for 
the  brave  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  will  prosecute  this 
struggle  and  carry  the  alliance  to  ulti- 
mate victory  If  Saddam  Hussein  had 
harbored  a  desperate  hope  for  deep  di- 
visions here  that  he  could  exploit  to 
his  advantage,  then  he  made  one  more 
serious  miscalculation  in  his  long  line 
of  miscalculations  He  is  a  product  of  a 
different  culture.  He  has  no  concept  of 
the  kind  of  open  debate  that  character- 
izes our  representative  democracy 
Saddam  is  clever;  he  is  cunning,  he  is 
cruel.  But.  he  has  no  understanding  of 
the  hard  determination  which  our  Na- 
tion will  now  bring  to  the  task  at  hand 
So  today  and  for  the  duration  of  this 
war.  here  in  this  Chamber,  there  will 
be  no  division,  no  separating  aisle,  no 
party  line.  Together  we  stand  In  our 
support  for  the  men  and  women  on  the 
front  line— one  President,  one  Senate, 
one  Nation,  one  destinyl 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  resolution.  It  ex- 
presses our  strong  support  for  our 
troops  who  are  skillfully  and  bravely 
fighting  to  turn  back  aggression  and 
madness  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Our  prayers  are  with  our  troops  and 
their  families.  They  have  our  full  sup- 
port. Our  troops  have  the  training,  the 
resources  and  the  backing  they  need. 
The  country  Is  rallying  behind  them. 
They  must  have  the  best  in  equipment. 
They  must  have  the  best  in  medical 
care.  Our  military  commanders  are 
using  the  power  and  the  resolve  to  win 
as  swiftly  and  decisively  as  possible. 
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and  to  achieve  our  mission  with  the 
least  harm. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  we  are 
not  Republicans  or  Democrats.  We  are 
Americans,  hoping  and  praying  for  the 
safe  return  of  our  troope.  We  are  Amer- 
icans, closing  ranks  behind  them. 
Americans,  praying  for  peace,  but  de- 
termined to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
win 

We  are  told  that  Saddam  Hussein  did 
not  expect  the  assault  that  has  hit 
him.  Apparently,  he  also  does  not  un- 
derstand the  way  democracy  works. 
Today,  we  join  together,  a  nation  unit- 
ed behind  our  troops. 

Like  all  Americans.  I  hope  for  a 
quick,  complete  victory  and  an  end  to 
the  fighting. 

Mr.  DODD.  .Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  the 
pending  resolution.  And  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  joint  leadership  in  bring- 
ing it  before  the  Senate  in  a  very  time- 
ly fashion. 

While  Congress  has  had  its  disagree- 
ments over  the  best  course  of  action  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  believe  that  the 
time  for  debate  is  now  behind  us.  Now 
is  the  time  to  rally  behind  the  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  this  country 
proudly  in  combat.  Here  in  Washington 
we  debated  long  and  hard  about  their 
mission.  But  for  the  troops  in  the  gulf, 
the  mission  was  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning. They  were  there  to  serve  their 
country.  And  Mr.  President,  they  are 
doing  so  with  great  honor.  They  make 
us  very  proud. 

E^rly  reports  from  the  conflict  have 
been  encouraging.  If  they  prove  to  be 
accurate,  we  may  be  able  to  gain  a 
quick  victory  over  Iraq.  But  we  must 
not  allow  our  optimism  to  give  way  to 
overconfldence.  There  may  still  be  a 
long  way  to  go  in  this  battle.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  for  a  short  conflict  and 
the  safe  return  of  our  soldiers. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
deeply  saddened  that  Saddam  Hussein's 
miscalculations  have  resulted  in  the 
need  for  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies to  use  military  force  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Unfortunately.  however. 

Saddams  actions  have  forced  us  into 
this  action. 

It  seems  apparent  from  initial  re- 
ports that  our  suf)erior  capability  in 
the  air  has  proved  extremely  efficient 
during  the  first  stage  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  effectively  neutralizing 
Saddam's  retaliatory  capabilities. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  forces,  including 
many  Mlssourlans.  who  are  carrying 
out  this  operation,  for  their  courage 
and  their  superior  abilities.  They  clear- 
ly are  the  foundation  of  our  successful 
action  so  far  It  Is  also  a  great  benefit 
that  we  had  the  foresight  to  invest  in 
the  vastly  superior  technology  which  is 
contributing  to  our  success  and  which 
is  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
men  and  women.  We  can  be  proud  of 
the  contribution  that  Missourians  have 


made  to  the  operation  by  developing 
and  building  much  of  that  technology. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  this  is  an 
international  operation  and  that  forces 
of  28  nations  have  allied  to  oppose  Sad- 
dam and  evict  him  from  Kuwait.  Pilots 
from  the  British.  French.  Saudi,  and 
Kuwaiti  air  forces  joined  United  States 
pilots  in  the  initial  attacks:  and  all 
Americans  are  appreciative  of  their 
contribution. 

Turning  to  some  of  the  more  long- 
term  issues  which  we  ought  to  be  con- 
sidering now  that  armed  action  has 
begun — In  September  the  Senate  E>assed 
a  resolution  that  I  introduced  calling 
upon  the  President  to  prosecute  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  other  Iraqi  officials 
who  are  found  to  have  committed  war 
crimes.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  civilized  world 
intends  to  follow  through  on  that 
threat  and  that  we  will  hold  Saddam 
and  his  lieutenants  responsible  for  the 
crimes  they  have  committed  against 
innocent  civilians  in  Kuwait. 

Also,  once  diplomat  efforts  resume. 
we  should  take  the  opportunity  to  put 
pressure  on  our  Arab  allies  to  contrib- 
ute to  long-term  Mideast  pace  by  end- 
ing their  state  of  war  with  Israel  and 
sitting  down  at  the  peace  table.  The 
United  States  has  gone  to  the  farthest 
extreme  to  show  its  good  faith  and  to 
make  clear  to  the  moderate  Arab 
States  that  we  will  stand  with  them — 
that  they  can  depend  on  us.  WTien  the 
current  military  conflict  ends,  they 
should  repay  us.  in  part,  by  helping  to 
work  for  peace  with  Israel. 

W'e  all  continue  to  pray  that  Saddam 
will  come  to  his  senses  and  finally  an- 
nounce that  he  will  comply  with  the 
mandates  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
by  withdrawing  from  Kuwait.  Saddam's 
actions  have  brought  us  to  the  point 
where  we  have  been  forced  into  mili- 
tary action.  By  announcing  a  with- 
drawal, his  actions  can  bring  an  end  to 
that  action  so  that  human  suffering 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  deci- 
sion lies  with  Saddam. 

The  world  stands  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  history.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Americans  to  unite.  I  hope  the  Senate 
today  will  pass  a  very  clear  resolution 
of  support  for  our  forces.  Our  fighting 
men  and  women  stand  against  aggres- 
sion overseas,  and  we  must  stand  in 
support  of  them  at  home.  Every  Amer- 
ican wants  peace,  and  we  must  pray 
that  this  conflict  leads  to  it.  Let  us  all 
hope  that  the  fighting  will  end  quickly 
and  bring  us  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  war  that  we  all  hoped  could  be 
avoided  is  now  upon  us.  The  President 
and  the  Congress  have  committed  us  to 
this  course  of  action  as  leaders  of  the 
multinational  force.  Now.  we  must  do 
what  must  be  done. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  now 
unite  behind  the  President  and  espe- 
cially behind  the  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  forces.  As  a  nation,  together 


and  unified,  we  will  propel  our  forces  to 
victory.  Together,  we  will  win  this  war 
that  Saddam  began  5  months  ago. 
Never  is  it  more  true  than  when  a  na- 
tion faces  war.  that  'In  union  there  is 
strength." 

I  am  proud  to  support  our  forces.  The 
strength  of  our  unity  will  embolden 
our  fighting  men  and  women.  Agree  or 
not  with  the  President  in  this  crisis, 
we  now  have  a  profound  obligation  to 
provide  all  manner  of  suppKDrt  for  our 
forces. 

This  resolution  provides  an  appro- 
priate mechanism  for  us  to  express  our 
moral  and  political  support.  And  I 
thank  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  for 
bringing  forth  this  resolution.  I  offer 
my  strong  and  unequivocal  support, 
and  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  President,  by  all  accounts  thus 
far.  United  States  and  allied  forces 
have  fought  valiantly  and  successfully. 
We  all  hope  and  pray  that  we  can  sus- 
tain this  progress  and  bring  the  war  to 
a  swift  and  decisive  conclusion. 

We  must  be  prepared,  however,  for 
more  difficult  times  ahead.  We 
confront  a  formidable  opponent,  and 
the  war  has  only  just  begiin.  It  will 
take  time.  We  will  suffer  losses.  But  we 
will  win.  Together.  Unified.  As  one  na- 
tion, we  will  endure  the  sacrifices  and 
celebrate  the  courage  and  heroism  of 
our  forces. 

Our  hopes,  our  prayers,  and  our  con- 
stant thoughts  are  with  the  U.S.  forces 
and  their  loved  ones  here  at  home. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

WAR  IN  THE  auhr 

Mr.  BRO\\"N.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion is  at  war.  The  time  for  division  is 
past.  The  brave  young  men  and  women 
of  our  Armed  Forces  are  even  now  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  to  liberate  Kuwait 
from  the  grasp  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  brutal  dictators. 

They  are  America's  best  and  bright- 
est. All  of  us  here  and  throughout  the 
United  States  are  proud  of  their  devo- 
tion to  freedom  and  liberty,  and  their 
willingness  to  make  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice on  our  behalf. 

Colorado  is  especially  proud  Last 
night's  massive  airstrikes  against 
Iraq — some  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  airpower— were  led  by 
graduates  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy. Military  intelligence  officers 
trained  in  Denver  are  even  now  deliv- 
ering critical  briefings  to  flight  crews 
as  they  depart  for  the  next  assault  on 
Iraq.  Units  on  the  ground  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia gearing  for  action  are  led  by  proud 
Coloradans  or  by  those  who  expertise 
was  gained  while  stationed  at  Fort  Car- 
son. Reservists  from  Colorado  are  in 
thick  of  the  action,  and  many  of  oiir 
best  physicians  stand  ready  to  attend 
the  wounded  should  the  fighting  be- 
come even  more  intense. 
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Duty  called,  and  America's  service 
men  and  women  have  responded.  But 
will  we'' 

A  commitment  to  go  to  war  must  not 
and  cannot  be  half-hearted.  Sending 
our  forces  Into  a  conflict  where  they  do 
not  have  clear  military  objectives,  the 
unqualified  support  of  the  Congress  or 
the  necessary  resources  to  accomplish 
their  mission  is  a  formula  for  disaster 
We  must  take  every  precaution  now  to 
ensure  our  men  and  women  know  of 
our  unqualified  support  and  our  com- 
mitment to  a  speedy,  total  victory. 

President  Bush's  swift  response  to 
Saddam's  Intransigence  deserves  the 
Senate's  praise  Our  President's  reso- 
lute actions  put  the  safety  of  American 
lives  first,  by  committing  us  to  achieve 
a  clear  victory  with  minimum  casual- 
ties. 

We  here  in  the  Senate  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  must  not  do  any- 
thing that  might  undermine  the  safety 
of  those  engaged  In  battle. 

The  motto  of  the  Marines  is  "Semper 
Fl."  meaning  "always  faithful."  We  in 
Congress  must  return  the  faithful  serv- 
ice of  our  men  and  women  In  the  Air 
Force.  Army.  Navy,  and  Marmes.  They 
are  risking  their  lives  on  our  Nation's 
behalf.  We  must  have  the  courage  to 
abandon  our  differences  of  opinion,  and 
stand  firmly  behind  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  and  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief 

Mr  LEAHY  Mr  President,  these  are 
somber  times.  This  morning  I  presided 
over  the  Senate  as  we  reconvened 
under  the  cloud  of  reports  about  Amer- 
ican and  allied  air  attack  against  Iraq 
last  evening 

My  hopes  for  peace  have  given  way  to 
the  reality  of  war.  Nobody  in  this  body 
is  surprised.  In  what  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  declaration  of  war,  Congrress 
voted  last  weekend  to  give  President 
Bush  authorization  to  use  force  in  the 
gulf.  I  voted  for  continuing  sanctions 
to  compel  Iraq  to  comply  with  the  U.N. 
resolutions.  I  believed  war  should  be 
the  last  resort. 

There  was  and  Is  no  disagreement  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President  on 
our  goal.  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait.  How- 
ever, many  of  us  In  this  body  differed 
with  the  President  on  how  to  achieve 
this  objective  Once  Congress  voted  to 
authorize  the  President  to  use  force, 
the  die  was  cast.  Absent  a  dramatic 
and  unlikely  reversal  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, war  was  Inevitable.  A  vote  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  force  was  a  vote  for 
war 

Now  all  Americans  support  our  brave 
men  and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  pray  for  their  safe  and  quick  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  families.  Ini- 
tial reports  indicate  that  the  U.S.  of- 
fensive has  been  massive  and  that  our 
troop>8  have  operated  with  courage  and 
skill.  Let  us  all  pray  that  the  war  ends 
quickly  and  successfully  with  as  few 
casualties  as  possible. 


I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
likelihood  of  substantial  civilian 
casualities  as  the  bombing  shifts  from 
strictly  military  targets  to  the  mili- 
tary support  structure.  Department  of 
Defense  officials  have  indicated  that 
the  first  wave  of  targets  were  military 
installations  and  chemical  and  nuclear 
plants  I  urge  the  President  to  continue 
to  take  every  precaution  to  avoid  civil- 
ian casualties. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  President 
Bush  told  the  Nation  that  he  hoped  our 
men  and  women  can  be  brought  back 
quickly  and  safely  I  fervently  and 
completely  join  in  that  hope  with  the 
President. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr  President,  this 
afternoon,  my  thoughts  and  prayers 
are  with  the  men  and  women  who  are 
on  the  frontlines.  Like  so  many  people. 
I  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  come  to 
this.  Now  that  our  troops  have  been 
called  to  arms  by  the  President,  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure 
that  no  American  is  In  battle  any 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

There  can  be  no  second-guessing,  and 
no  looking  back.  The  debate  on  our 
policy  ended  with  the  vote  last  Satur- 
day. Now.  our  actions  and  our  words 
must  back  up  the  gallant  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Every  one  of  our  troops  In  the  desert 
IS  there  at  tremendous  sacrifice  and 
great  risk.  They  are  ordinary  men  and 
women  who  have  been  called  to  an  ex- 
traordinary moment.  And  they  have  re- 
sponded quickly  and  gallantly.  We  all 
owe  them  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  have  been  moved  by  their  fitness  for 
duty  and  extraordinary  commitment. 
The  last  24  hours  have  been  a  roller 
coaster  of  emotions  Hope  for  a  last 
minute  peace  Sadness  that  we  found 
ourselves  at  war.  Pride  in  the  incred- 
ible job  our  Air  Force.  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  Marines,  and  Army  are  doing. 
And  pain  at  the  loss  of  a  single  young 
American. 

Our  commitment  must  be  more  than 
ribbons  and  good  words  We  must  back 
our  commitment  with  action. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  American  and  allied  air  forces 
began  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  en- 
forcement of  the  U.N.  resolutions  call- 
ing for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Iraq 
from  occupied  Kuwait. 

This  is  a  war  brought  on  by  the  ag- 
gression of  Saddam  Hussein.  The  Iraqi 
dictator  rejected  every  effort  to  nego- 
tiate, to  talk,  and  to  withdraw.  During 
the  last  few  days,  since  Secretary 
Baker's  meeting  with  the  Iraqi  Foreign 
Minister,  every  American  has  held  out 
the  hope  that  the  Iraqi  forces  would 
withdraw.  Our  hopes  have  been 
crushed. 

Now  American  forces  are  engaged  in 
a  great  battle,  waged  in  the  dangerous 
skies  above  Iraq  and  Kuwait  Initial  re- 
ports Indicate  that  the  strikes  have 
been  successful.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple should  guard  against  the  euphoria 


generated  by  the  positive  reports  we 
have  so  far  heard  While  we  all  hope  for 
a  quick  and  painless  conclusion  to  this 
war.  history  reminds  us  that  this  is  not 
the  usual  course  for  war. 

.\nd  we  should  not  be  blinded  by  the 
good  news  that  our  technology  and  ma- 
chines of  war  are  working  well  The  eu- 
phoria many  felt  after  last  night's 
glowing  reports  should  be  tempered  by 
the  sober  reality  that  no  Iraqi  soldiers 
have  yet  been  withdrawn  from  Kuwait 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  wit- 
ness to  war's  ravages  wrote: 

You  cannot  qualify  war  In  harsher  terms 
than  I  will.  War  Is  cruelly,  and  you  cannot 
refine  It. 

So  wrote  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
about  the  brutal  war  he  witnessed,  our 
own  Civil  War.  The  cruelty  of  war  is 
the  bill  Saddam  Hussein  is  handing  not 
only  to  his  victims  In  Kuwait,  our  al- 
lied forces,  but  also  to  his  own  inno- 
cent civilians.  We  should  entertain  no 
illusions  that  the  cost  of  stopping  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  ambitions,  and  defeating 
his  lust  for  power  and  territory,  will  be 
cheap. 

It  is  this  dictator's  unyielding 
stance,  his  inability  to  see  reason  that 
has  brought  his  country  this  catas- 
trophe. This  dictator  has  already  cost 
the  life  of  one  .American  pilot,  and 
there  have  been  British  losses. 

Saddam  Hussein's  ambitions  have 
taught  the  world  anew  the  need  for  col- 
lective security,  for  free  nations  to 
stand  side  by  side  and  resist  aggres- 
sion. This  century  the  world  has  been 
taught  the  bitter  lesson  that  aggres- 
sion not  resisted  firmly  and  early 
brings  only  worse  and  harsher  wars. 
Nazi  aggression  In  the  1930's,  un- 
checked by  the  Western  democracies 
and  their  well-meaning,  but  ultimately 
self-defeating,  policy  of  appeasement, 
led  to  the  worst  war  In  history. 

If  history  teaches  us  anything,  it  is 
that  to  yield  to  aggression  Is  to  invite 
more  aggression,  more  war.  and  more 
disaster. 

When  diplomacy  fails,  when  right 
meets  unyielding  wrong,  when  men  and 
women  of  peace  confront  aggressors, 
we  turn  to  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  services 
They  are  doing  a  magnificent  job. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  our  forces 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  witnessed  first- 
hand their  professionalism,  their  con- 
fidence and  their  patriotism  We  in  this 
country  should  be  proud  that  the  same 
spirit  that  reached  for  the  musket  and 
the  long  rifle  above  the  hearth  before 
Bunker  Hill  Is  still  alive  and  well.  That 
Americans,  slow  to  anger,  willing  to 
give  the  diplomats  their  time,  willing 
to  be  patient,  are  unwilling  to  surren- 
der to  aggression 

As  a  Nevadan.  I  am  proud  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  sent  to  the  gulf.  As 
I  watched  television  last  night  and 
heard  of  the  alrstrikes.  it  was  with 
pride  and  concern  that  I  thought  of  the 
Nevada  .Air  National  Guard  reconnais- 
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sance  unit,  knowing  that  their  Phan- 
tom jets  would  be  flying  into  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  to  assess  the  damage  after  the 
alrstrikes. 

Nevadans  should  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  success  over  the  skies  of  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  was  born  over  the  skies  of 
Nevada.  The  contribution  of  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  and  Fallon  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion to  the  preparedness  and  training 
of  our  forces  has  been  a  key  ingredient 
in  our  success.  Nevadans  have  many 
friends  in  the  air  over  Iraq  and  Kuwait, 
pilots  and  airmen  who  trained  at  oui" 
airbases.  and  flew  in  our  skies. 

It  has  been  said  often  In  the  last  few 
days,  that  armies  do  not  go  to  war.  na- 
tions do.  Our  brave  men  and  women 
need  our  support.  They  are  facing 
grave  dangers,  nothing  less  than  the 
hell  of  war.  It  will  not  make  their  task 
any  easier,  nor  speed  their  return 
home,  for  this  country  to  be  torn  apart 
by  division.  The  record  shows  that  our 
,\rmed  Forces  were  not  the  aggressors, 
that  the  United  States  seeks  not  a  sin- 
gle foot  of  Iraqi  territory,  that  Ameri- 
cans wish  nothing  more  than  a  quick 
conclusion  to  hostilities  so  that  our 
service  men  and  women  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  can  return  to  our  shores. 

Saddam  Hussein  will  regret  the  day 
that  he  underestimated  our  resolve, 
and  he  has  made  a  mortal  miscalcula- 
tion that  his  military  can  possibly  pre- 
vail against  our  united  forces. 

Now  that  the  issue  hits  been  Joined  in 
the  air  over  Iraq,  our  prayers  and  hopes 
should  be  for  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
field,  and  their  families  here  at  home. 
Our  Nation  should  unite  in  solid 
unyielding  resolve  that  this  conflict  be 
as  swift  and  complete  as  possible.  Long 
wars  are  costly  wars,  and  we  should 
spare  no  effort  to  make  our  victory  a 
swift  one,  for  a  prolonged  conflict  will 
only  add  to  the  suffering  and  human 
cost. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  inception.  I  have  vehemently  op- 
posed the  policy  which  has  brought  us 
into  this  war.  Even  if  the  casualties  of 
this  war  remain  what  we  so  delicately 
call  "minimal."  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  any  casualties  on  either  side 
are  too  many 

That  said,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
this  Nation's  sons  and  daughters  are 
now  at  war 

Those  men  and  women  volunteered  to 
serve  this  country,  and  this  country 
has  put  them  there.  I  am  proud  of  their 
courage,  and  grateful  for  their  commit- 
ment to  our  country.  No  matter  what 
our  views  on  the  policy,  those  people 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  imple- 
ment it  deserve  our  full  support  and 
fervent  prayers.  As  an  American,  as  a 
former  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  as 
the  father  of  four  children.  I  humbly 
offer  that  support  and  those  prayers  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them  and  to 
their  families  here  at  home. 

These  last  hours  have  been  solemn 
ones  around  the  world.  Some  of  human 


history's  most  lethal  weapons  have 
now  been  unleashed,  and  the  expected 
and  the  unexpected  results  will  be  un- 
folding for  years  to  come.  I  pray  that 
we  do  not  become  blinded  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  long  and  bloody  ground  com- 
bat by  what  appear  to  be  the  initial 
successes  of  our  air  attack. 

Above  all,  Mr.  President.  I  pray  that 
we  do  not  become  blinded  to  the  possi- 
bility of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.  For 
the  sake  of  our  young  men  and  women 
on  the  frontlines.  and  indeed  for  the 
sake  of  all  humanity,  war,  and  diplo- 
macy must  not  become  mutually  ex- 
clusive. 

Even  now,  the  possibility  of  peace  is 
very  real  Indeed.  As  the  air  war  ap- 
pears to  wind  down.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  pause  and  consider  a  diplo- 
matic overture  to  the  Iraqis— before 
our  nations  become  locked  into  a 
bloody  ground  war. 

Our  young  men  and  women  have 
pledged  their  loyalty  to  this  country 
and  have  shown  the  courage  to  wage 
war,  Mr.  President.  Can  our  leaders 
muster  the  courage  to  also  wage  peace? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  for  debate  has  ended.  It  is  now- 
time  to  express  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent, our  troops,  and  the  troops  of  the 
coalition,  currently  engaged  m  the  lib- 
eration of  Kuwait. 

The  debate  we  have  had  here  in  Con- 
gress over  the  past  few  weeks  has 
served  a  very  important  purpose:  it 
provided  Saddam  Hussein  with  a  basic 
civics  lesson  in  democracy.  In  a  democ- 
racy we  debate  our  policy  goals  and  all 
methods  available  for  achieving  those 
goals. 

On  January  12.  we  in  Congress  voted 
to  support  our  President  and  our  troops 
abroad  in  authorizing  the  use  of  all 
necessary  means  to  push  Saddam  Hus- 
sein back  from  Kuwait.  Last  night. 
President  Bush  determined  that  the 
""world  could  wait  no  longer." 

As  Commander  in  Chief.  President 
Bush— in  conjunction  with  the  multi- 
lateral forces — ordered  a  massive  air 
strike  of  key  strategic  and  military 
targets  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait.  U.S.  forces 
"struck  with  an  iron  fist,"  but  the 
President  also  held  out  the  '"olive 
branch  of  peace"  to  the  Iraqi  people. 
Let  us  hope  they  can  be  welcomed  back 
into  the  peaceful  world  community 
within  the  next  dew  days.  I  admire  and 
support  our  President  in  making  these 
difficult  decisions. 

Based  on  contacts  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  our  intelligence  agencies, 
it  appears  that  the  initial  reports  com- 
ing out  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait  show  a  high- 
ly successful  operation  with  very  low- 
casualties.  It  is  much  too  early  in  the 
operation  to  draw  any  conclusions,  but 
there  seems  to  be  room  for  optimism. 

President  Bush  made  clear  in  his 
statement  that  he  prayed  we  would  not 
see  one  American  casualty,  or  one  Iraqi 
lost,  but  that  Saddam  Hussein  himself 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  that  burden. 


Saddam  Hussein  had  It  in  his  power  to 
keep  the  peace  by  withdrawing  his 
troops,  but  he  chose  instead  to  dig  in. 

Now  that  our  troope  are  engaged  in 
maneuvers,  we  are  all  praying  that  this 
will  indeed  be  a  quick  and  decisive 
campaign,  with  as  little  loss  as  pos- 
sible. In  that  light,  it  is  useful  to  re- 
flect on  the  preemptive  strike  taken  by 
Israel  in  1981  to  cripple  Iraq's  nuclear 
ambitions.  Should  that  strike  not  have 
occurred,  we  may  have  been  facing  an 
even  greater  threat  today. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
President  authorized  the  drawdown  of 
our  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  We 
have  already  seen  the  reaction  of  the 
market,  with  oil  prices  stabilizing  be- 
tw-een  $20  and  $26  per  barrel.  Numerous 
American  oil  companies  have  an- 
nounced a  freeze  on  gasoline  prices, 
minimizing  the  effects  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

So  what  can  Saddam  Hussein  have 
learned  from  his  civics  lesson?  ^"hlle 
debate  can  and  does  occur  in  America, 
and  indeed  America  prides  itself  on 
this  debate,  the  Nation  stands  united 
today,  united  with  our  troops,  our 
President,  our  coalition  forces,  and 
united  to  liberate  Kuwait. 

We  take  great  pride  in  the  perform- 
ance of  all  our  Armed  Forces. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  decision  to  launch  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  means  that  last 
week's  debate  over  whether  or  not  to 
use  military  force  against  Iraq  is  now 
over.  Now  that  American  troope  are  en- 
gaged in  combat,  there  are  no  Demo- 
cratic partisans  and  no  Republican  par- 
tisans. We  are  all  American  partisans, 
and  we  all  stand  united  behind  our 
troops  in  the  field.  Our  goal  now  must 
be  to  bring  this  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  with  as  few  casualties  as 
possible. 

All  reports  indicate  that  our  military 
operations  so  far  have  been  extremely 
successful,  and  I  am  immensely  proud 
of  the  spectacular  job  that  has  been 
done  by  our  air  crews  and  their  support 
personnel  in  the  early  going.  Our  pray- 
ers are  with  them  and  their  families. 
Let  us  hope  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
soon  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
agree  to  pull  out  of  Kuwait,  and  bring 
this  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.* 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  our  men  and  women 
stationed  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
President  who  is  their  Commander  in 
Chief. 

In  the  first  23  hours  we  have  achieved 
a  tactical  surprise  which  no  one  ex- 
pected to  be  so  effective  and  successful. 
This  result  stems  from  the  high  degree 
of  competence  and  professionalism  our 
Armed  Forces  possess.  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  Wisconsin! tes  who 
are  doing  an  oustanding  job  as  part  of 
our  overall  effort. 
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We  had  hoped  to  settle  this  peace- 
fully, but  now  we  must  be  resolved  to 
win  The  brave  men  an'i  women  that 
have  been  sent  into  harms  way  were 
sent  there  to  deft-nd  ajfainst  naked  ag- 
gression I  think  they  have  begun  to  do 
80  effectively. 

Our  goal  here  is  one  of  peace  In  this 
case  Saddam  Hussein  has  not  heeded 
our  warning  and  in  doing  so.  has  forced 
us  to  send  him  a  clear  message.  We  will 
win— and  win  with  peace  as  our  goal  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  GORTON  Mr  President,  for 
more  than  200  years  Americans  have 
been  called  upon  to  risk  their  lives  in 
defense  of  the  sacred  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  self-determination. 

Sometimes  that  service  is  as  near  as 
Bunker  Hill.  Beginning  last  night  it 
was  as  far  away  as  a  storm  in  the 
deserts  of  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  tragic  that  it  has  come  to  this. 
Tonight  we  have  joined  together.  The 
Senate  has  resolved,  unanimously,  to 
stand  firmly  behind  our  President  and 
our  men.  women,  and  allies  on  the 
front  lines. 

I  believe  that  history  will  record  this 
event  as  pivotal.  History  will  record 
that  we — the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations— soberly  and  prayer- 
fully debated  whether  ending  Saddam's 
brutal  aggression  was  worth  the  ter- 
rible human  costs  of  war. 

We  have  answered  this  question  cor- 
rectly: We  have  said  that  the  leader, 
the  shining  light  of  this  world,  must  be 
willing  to  commit  its  most  precious  re- 
source, its  young  men  and  women  to 
the  noble  cause  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace,  bound  together  now  as  always. 

Every  tyrant  will  take  note  of  the 
truly  profound  warmaking  capacity  of 
the  world  united  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein Every  tyrant  will  be  Impressed  by 
our  dedication. 

The  bitter  lesson  we  seek  to  Impose 
on  Saddam  Hussein  will  prevent  a  far 
greater  loss  of  American  and  allied 
lives  which  would  have  been  made  in- 
evitable by  allowing  his  aggression  to 
succeed. 

For  we  have  shown  other  would-be 
aggressors  of  the  world  that  they  too 
will  be  punished  with  moral  certainty 
and  mortal  consequence  should  they 
seek  to  swallow  their  neighbors. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  acts  of 
aggression  and  brutalization  we  have 
already  prevented  by  this  just  use  of 
force. 

To  close.  Mr.  President.  I  have  two 
thoughts 

Througi.  this  somber  day.  a  bright 
hope  may  yet  emerge:  My  grand- 
children, offspring  of  a  serviceman 
themselves,  may  be  spared  war's  hor- 
rors by  the  swift  and  sure  respwDnse 
their  father's  peers  are  inflicting  to- 
night 
May  God  ride  with  our  servicemen. 
Finally  my  heart  goes  out  to  the 
families  whose  loved  ones  are  display- 
ing their  courage  and  skill  this  minute 


in  the  desert  Their  pride  must  be  tem- 
pered by  their  fears,  and  we.  as  commu- 
nity and  nation,  must  place  them  all 
first  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers  as 
this  conflict  continues 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr  President. 
John  F  Kennedy,  in  remarks,  prepared 
for  delivery  at  the  Dallas  Trade  Mart 
Luncheon  on  November  22,  1963.  said 
that  "we  in  this  country,  in  this  gen- 
eration, are — by  destiny  rather  than 
choice — the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of 
world  freedom." 

There  comes  a  time  when  watchmen 
must  act  to  preserve  the  freedom  that 
is  borne  of  good,  that  protects  us  from 
evil.  This  is  such  a  time.  We  are  now 
joined  in  a  conflict  from  which  there 
can  be  no  turning  back.  Because  a  vic- 
tory by  Saddam  Hussein  would  be  a 
victory  of  anarchy  over  order,  war  over 
peace,  brutality  over  liberty,  immoral- 
ity over  morality. 

•A  sound  of  battle  is  in  the  land,  and 
of  great  destruction."  That  is  how 
Jeremiah  describes  the  battle  agalnt 
Nebuchadnezzar.  King  of  Babylon,  a 
brutal  dictator  of  history,  and  a  hero 
to  Saddam  Hussein. 

My  thoughts  turn  first  to  God.  and  I 
pray  He  will  lead  the  way  toward 
peace,  and  protect  our  brave  young 
men  and  women  as  they  find  them- 
selves in  harm's  way.  Our  soldiers  are 
heroes,  and  let  no  one  doubt  that  they 
are  risking  their  lives  so  that  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  a  civilized  world 
can  be  preserved. 

My  prayers  are  for  the  families,  too. 
the  mothers  and  fathers,  sons  and 
daughters,  brothers  and  sisters  of  those 
who  serve  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  support  American  policy  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  this  time  of  great  crisis. 
The  President  is  a  man  of  strength, 
courage,  and  prudence  I  am  confident 
he  would  not  have  initiated  Operation 
Desert  Storm  if  he  had  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  hope  that  Saddam  Hussein 
would  end  his  aggression.  To  commit  a 
nation's  troops  to  battle  is  the  most 
difficult  decision  a  President  can 
make.  That  he  chose  to  do  so  is  testa- 
ment to  the  strength  of  his  belief  that 
this  dictator  must  be  stopped  now.  I 
agree  with  his  judgment  that,  once  war 
is  begun,  it  must  be  waged  to  the  full- 
est, lest  even  more  lives  are  lost.  As  an 
Air  Force  sergeant  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
wrote  to  me  Just  this  week,  "I  do  not 
hope  we  go  to  war  *  •  •  but  if  we  do  I 
hope  that  our  government  will  let  us 
fight  it  to  our  fullest  potential." 

We  all  pray  that  this  war  will  con- 
clude with  dispatch,  and  that  casual- 
ties will  be  low— on  all  sides,  if  pos- 
sible As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  debate  on  the  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  take  the  action 
he  has  undertaken  tonight.  "None  of  us 
wants  war"  None  of  us,  all  the  way  up 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  known  war.  wishes  to  wage 
war    But  we  must,  as  Lincoln  said,  be 


ready  to  accept   that  war  may   be   re- 
quired. 

Let  us  face  the  awful  task  before  us  with 
the  conviction  that  the  price  we  set  for  a  civ- 
ilized world  Is  a  price  we  are  wllllnK  to  pay 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  bac  k  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore .Ml  time  Ks  yielded  back  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  FORD  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr  Glenn]  Is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr  Cranston]  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote'' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  3  Leg  ] 
■VEAS-9e 


AiUnu 

Fowler 

MlkulBkt 

Ak&lM 

0»JT1 

Mitchell 

BaucuH 

Oore 

Moynlhan 

Benuen 

OortOD 

MvirkowakI 

Bld«n 

Orahun 

NlckkJ 

Blocunui 

Oramm 

Nunn 

Bond 

OraMley 

Packwood 

Boren 

Harkin 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Preasler 

Breaux 

Hal  field 

Pryor 

Brown 

HeOin 

Reld 

Brym 

Helm 

Rlegle 

Bumpera 

Helms 

Robb 

Burdlck 

Hollln«» 

Rockefeller 

Bunu 

Inouye 

Roth 

Byrd 

Jeflorda 

Rudman 

Ch»iee 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Co»t* 

Kaasebaiun 

Sarbanes 

Cochnio 

ICaat«n 

Sauer 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Cnit 

Kerry- 

SUnoD 

D  Am*u. 

Kohl 

SLmpaon 

Danforth 

LAUt«nberg 

Smith 

Daachle 

Loahy 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Levin 

Stevens 

Duon 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Dodd 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

.yack 

Warner 

Durenbergcr 

McCain 

Wellstone 

Ezon 

McConnell 

Wlrth 

Ford 

Metfcnbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Cranaton  Glenn 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  2)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

Without  objection,  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  is  agreed  to 

.Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  we  have 
just  had  a  vote  of  98  to  nothing  on  the 
pending  resolution  Our  presence  here 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon  to  support 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  honor  our 
brave  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  is.  of 
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course,  not  an  indication  that  the  con- 
flict is  over.  Of  course,  we  all  know  it 
has  just  begun.  Our  actions  do  not 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  but  the 
end  of  only  the  beginning.  We  all  need 
to  be  aware  that  many  more  difficult 
days  lie  ahead. 

The  fact  that  this  conflict  has  only 
just  begun,  despite  the  remarkable  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  24  hours— and  thank 
God  for  them— makes  our  vote  of  sup- 
port for  this  resolution  part  and  parcel 
of  our  efforts  to  attain  the  victory  re- 
quired to  achieve  our  goal  of  forcing 
Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  For  without  our 
support  in  this  body,  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people,  the  strug- 
gle ahead  would  be  only  that  much 
more  difficult  for  our  forces  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

And.  as  to  the  forces.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  immensely 
proud  of  those  young  men  and  women. 
I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  us  here  when 
I  say  that  they  have  undertaken  a  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  job  with  cool  pro- 
fessionalism and  quiet  desperation.  So 
it  is  with  deep  pride  that  I  join  with 
many  in  this  body,  maybe  all.  in  salut- 
ing our  sons  and  daughters  so  far  away. 
Our  purpose  here.  Mr.  President — and 
we  have  just  done  so— is  to  express  our 
support  for  our  President  and  our 
forces.  But  I  also  want  to  let  this  reso- 
lution serve  another  purpose  as  well. 
By  a  98  to  0  vote,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  reminded  Saddam 
Hussein  once  again  that  he  cannot  and 
will  not  prevail.  The  American  people 
cannot  and  will  not  be  divided. 

So  I  would  add  only  one  other 
thought.  Mr.  President.  Through  this 
resolution,  we  are  telling  our  young 
men  and  women  in  uniform  that  we 
love  them  and  that  we  support  them 
and  that  we  pray  for  them.  To  Saddam 
Hussein  I  say  this:  Do  you  love  and 
honor  your  own  young  people?  If  so.  let 
us  stop  this  senseless  waste  of  lives. 

Our  young  men  and  women  overseas 
are  fighting  for  a  cause  long  familiar  to 
Americans,  a  cause  we  support,  a  just 
cause  they  support.  The  young  Iraqi 
men  whose  lives  Saddam  has  chosen  to 
waste  will  only  be  sacrificed  to  the 
imagined  glory  of  a  tyrant.  Again,  I 
say  to  Saddam  Hussein:  Read  this  reso- 
lution, and  read  it  carefully.  The 
American  people,  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  our  fighting  men  and 
women,  our  precious  children  are 
standing  as  one.  both  at  home  and  with 
our  allies  against  you.  You  cannot  pre- 
vail and  we  call  upon  you.  Saddam 
Hussein,  in  the  name  of  your  children. 
your  country's  children  and  ours,  to 
stop  and  end  this  conflict  now. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ators  permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

I  am  advised  by  staff  that  several 
Senators  expressed  a  desire  to  speak 
now.  The  Senate  will  then  recess  until 
2:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 

I  have  requested  from  the  adminis- 
tration a  briefing  tomorrow  for  all  Sen- 
ators, a  classified  briefing,  and  I  will 
make  announcement  through  the  re- 
spective cloakrooms  tomorrow  morn- 
ing in  that  regard.  So  those  Senators 
who  wish  to  receive  an  up-to-date  brief- 
ing as  of  tomorrow  during  the  day.  that 
will  be  the  case. 

There  will  be  a  pro  forma  session  to- 
morrow. It  will  be  pro  forma  only.  No 
business  will  be  transacted  at  that 
time. 

So  Senators  should  be  aware  there  is 
a  briefing  tomorrow,  and  at  the  time  of 
that  briefing  or  thereafter.  I  will  make 
an  announcement  with  respect  to  sub- 
.sequent  briefings. 

There  will  be  a  pro  forma  session 
only  tomorrow.  We  will  recess  over 
until  Tuesday  at  2:30  p.m. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BRYAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President. 


for 


the  information  of  Senators.  I  will  mo- 
mentarily seek  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 


COMPLYING  WITH  SECTION  2(b)  OF 

THE     AUTHORIZATION     FOR     USE 

OF     MILITARY     FORCE     AGAINST 

IRAQ  RESOLL"riON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President's  let- 
ter pursuant  to  section  2(b)  of  the  au- 
thorization for  use  of  military  force 
against  Iraq  (H.J.  Res.  77.  Public  Law 
102-1)  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  WHrrt  House 
Washington.  January  16.  1991. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  PRESIDENT'  Pursuant  to  section 
2ibi  of  the  Authorization  for  Use  of  Military 
Force  Agrainst  Iraq  Resolution  (H  J.  Res.  77, 
Public  Law  102-1).  I  have  concluded  thaf 

1.  The  United  States  has  used  all  appro- 
priate diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means 
to  obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  with  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions  660,  661,  662.  664.  665. 
666.  667.  669.  670,  674,  677,  and  678;  and 

2  That  those  efforts  have  not  been  and 
would  not  be  successful  in  obtaining  such 
compliance. 

Enclosed  is  a  report  that  supports  my  deci- 
sion. 

Sincerely. 

Georoe  Bi;sH. 


Report  for  Use  in  Connection  Wrrw  Section 
2<b!  of  the  Joi.vt  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion Authorizing  the  Use  of  MiLrrARY 
Force  agalnst  Iraq 

The  report  that  follows  is  a  summary  of 
diplomatic  and  other  peaceful  means  used  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  com.pliance  by  Iraq 
with  the  twelve  UN.  Security  Council  reso- 
lutions relating  to  its  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait.  It  is  not  a  definitive  ren- 
dition of  these  means,  because  the  Adminis- 
tration cannot,  of  necessity,  include  at  this 
time  all  the  factual  data  that  would  support 
a  complete  historical  record.  This  report. 
therefore,  should  be  considered  in  light  of 
formal  and  informal  information  already 
provided  to  the  Congress  and  that  which  will 
be  provided  m  the  future 

1.  background 
For  over  five  and  a  half  months,  the  Inter- 
national community  has  sought  with  unprec- 
edented unity  to  reverse  Iraq's  brutal  and 
unprovoked  aggression  against  Kuwait  The 
United  States  and  the  vast  majority  of  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  working  together 
through  the  United  Nations,  have  been  unit- 
ed both  In  their  determination  to  compel 
Iraq's  withdrawl  from  Kuwait  and  in  their 
strong  preference  for  doing  so  through  peace- 
ful means.  Since  August  2,  we  have  sought  to 
build  maximum  diplomatic  and  economic 
pressure  against  Iraq.  Regrettably,  Iraq  has 
given  no  sign  whatever  that  it  intends  to 
comply  with  the  will  of  the  international 
comm.unity:  nor  is  there  any  indication  that 
diplomatic  and  economic  means  alone  would 
ever  compel  Iraq  to  do  so  Instead,  Iraq  has 
continued  to  reject  the  relevant  U.S  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions  and  refuses  to  recog- 
nize them. 

From,  the  beginning  of  the  Gulf  crisis,  the 
United  Sutes  has  consistently  pui-sued  four 
basic  objectives:  di  the  immediate,  com- 
plete, and  unconditional  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait,  (2i  the  restoration  of  the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Kuwait:  (3)  the  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  citizens  abroad,  and  i4)  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  a  region  vital  to  U  S. 
national  security.  In  pursuit  of  these  objec- 
tives, we  have  sought  and  obtained  action  by 
the  UN  Security  Council,  resulting  in  twelve 
separate  resolutions  that  have  been  fully 
consistent  with  U.S.  objectives. 

The  last  of  these  twelve  resolutions,  UN 
Security  Council  Resolution  678  of  29  Novem- 
ber 1990.  authorizes  UN  Member  States  to 
use  "all  necessary  means'  to  implement 
Resolution  660  and  all  subsequent  relevant 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council,  and  to 
restore  international  peace  and  security  in 
the  area,  unless  Iraq  fully  implements  those 
resolutions  on  or  before  January  15.  1991. 

The  nearly  seven  weeli  "pause  of  goodwill" 
established  in  UN  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 678  has  now  passed.  Iraq  has  taken  no 
steps  whatever  to  fulfill  these  requirements, 
Iraq  has  forcefully  stated  that  it  considers 
the  Security  Council's  resolutions  invalid 
and  has  no  intention  of  complying  with  them 
at  any  time.  Iraqi  forces  remain  in  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait,  and  have  been  substantially 
reinforced  in  recent  weeks  rather  than  with- 
drawn, Iraq  has  strongly  and  repeatedly  reit- 
erated its  annexation  of  Kuwait  and  stated 
its  determination  that  Kuwait  will  remain 
permanently  a  part  of  Iraq  The  Iraqi  closure 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  missions  in  Ku- 
wait has  in  no  way  been  rescinded 

In  short,  the  Government  of  Iraq  remains 
completely  intransigent  in  rejecting  the  UN 
Security  Council's  demands— despite  the  ex- 
haustive use  by  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  of  all  appropriate  diplomauc. 
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political  and  economic  measures  to  persuade 
or  compel  Iraq  to  comply. 

This  has  been  a  truly  International  effort. 
More  than  two  dozen  other  countries  have 
sent  their  own  military  forces  to  the  Gulf  re- 
^rlon.  IncludlnK  more  than  250.000  troops. 
They  have  tfiven  or  pledged  substantial  funds 
and  other  assistance  to  us  for  our  operations. 
Including  over  S8  billion  in  calendar  year  1990 
alone  They  have  taken  on  the  responsibility 
for  assisting  those  nations  that  have  suffered 
the  most  from  the  effects  of  International 
sanctions  against  Iraq  and  higher  energy 
prices.  As  additional  costs  are  Incurred  dur- 
ing 1991.  we  will  look  to  our  allies  to  shoul- 
der their  fair  share  of  our  military  expenses 
and  exceptional  economic  assistance  efforts, 
a.  orPLOMATic  AND  poLnricAi,  actions 

The  extensive  diplomatic  and  political  ef 
forts  undertaken  by  the  United  States,  other 
countries,  regional  organizations  including 
the  Arab  League  and  the  European  Commu- 
nity and  the  United  Nations  to  persuade  or 
compel  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  have 
not  succeeded.  The  UN  Security  Council  and 
General  Assembly  have  overwhelmingly  and 
repeatedly  condemned  the  Iraqi  Invasion  and 
demanded  Iraq's  Immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  The  Secu- 
rity Council  has  Invoked  Its  extraordinary 
authority  under  Chapter  VU  of  the  UN  Char- 
ter, not  only  to  order  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  but  to  authorize  the  use  of 
all  other  means  necessary,  including  the  use 
of  force.  The  Security  Council  has  directed 
other  UN  organizations  (e.g  .  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  i  to  take  ap- 
propriate actions  toward  the  same  end  with- 
in their  areas  of  competence,  and  they  have 
done  so  where  relevant. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  US.  officials  have  engaged  In  an  ex- 
haustive process  of  consultation  with  other 
governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions The  Secretary  of  State  alone  has. 
since  August  2  of  last  year,  held  more  than 
250  meetings  with  foreign  heads  of  state,  for- 
eign ministers  and  other  high  foreign  offi- 
cials. He  has  traveled  over  125.000  miles  in 
the  course  of  these  contacts.  While  this  ex- 
tensive diplomacy  has  been  very  successful 
in  maintaining  International  solidarity  in 
support  of  our  objectives.  It  has  not  caused 
the  Government  of  Iraq  to  withdraw  from 
Kuwait. 

Most  recently,  on  January  9.  the  Secretary 
of  State  met  at  length  In  Geneva  with  Iraq 
Foreign  Minister,  who  in  six  and  one-half 
hours  of  talks  demonstrated  no  readiness 
whatever  to  implement  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolutions.  The  Iraqi  Foreign  Min- 
ister even  refused  to  receive  a  diplomatic 
communication  from  the  President  Intended 
for  Saddam  Hu.ssein.  On  January  13.  the  U.N 
Secretary -General  was  rebuffed  by  Iraq  for  a 
second  time.  In  this  case  in  a  direct  attempt 
to  persuade  Saddam  Hussein  to  withdraw 
from  Kuwait  peacefully  Many  other  heads  of 
state,  foreign  ministers  and  private  persons 
have  made  slmlllar  attempts.  In  short,  the 
Internatlonl  community  has  in  an  unprece- 
dented way  directed  the  full  scope  and  vigor 
of  its  political  and  diplomatic  means  to 
produce  an  Iraqi  withdrawal. 

These  exhaustive  efforts  have  produced  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  Intention  by 
Saddam  Hussein  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
International  community  for  Immediate  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  For 
our  part,  the  Administration  made  clear  that 
there  could  be  no  reward  for  aggression  lest 
we  undermine  prospects  for  an  expanded  con- 
structive role  for  the  UN  Security  Council 
and  for  a  new,  more  peaceful  world  order.  At- 


t«mpta  to  link  resolution  of  Iraq  s  aggression 
against  Kuwait  with  other  issues  were  re- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  these  Issues  were 
unrelated  to  Iraq's  aggression  and  that  such 
efforts  would  only  serve  to  divert  attention 
from  the  immediate  challenge  posed  by  Iraq. 

3.  ECONOMIC  sanctions 

Since  August  2  (In  the  case  of  the  United 
States)  and  August  9  (in  the  case  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  the  other  UN  Member 
States),  comprehensive  economic  sanctions 
have  been  imposed  on  Iraq,  prohibiting  all 
trade  and  financial  transactions  with  Iraq, 
with  the  exception  of  goods  for  a  very  lim- 
ited category  of  essential  humanitarian  pur- 
poses. These  sanctions  have  since  August  25 
been  backed  by  an  extensive  maritime  inter- 
ception effort  Involving  warships  of  many 
states,  and  since  September  25  by  rigorous 
controls  on  air  traffic  to  and  from  Iraq.  The 
United  States  and  other  countries  have  en- 
gaged in  tireless  efforts  during  this  period  to 
uncover  and  defeat  attempt  evasions  of  these 
sanctions  around  the  world,  whether  by  di- 
rect attempts  to  pass  through  the  allied 
Interception  cordon  or  by  the  use  of  financial 
and  trade  Intermediaries. 

Our  efforts  have  resulted  In  a  very  substan- 
tial reduction  of  the  volume  of  trade  to  and 
from  Iraq,  and  significant  shortages  In  Iraq's 
financial  resources.  The  most  serious  impact 
on  Iraq  thus  far  has  been  on  the  financial 
sector,  where  hard  currency  shortages  have 
led  Baghdad  to  take  a  variety  of  unusual 
steps  to  conserve  or  obtain  foreign  exchange. 
The  sanctions  have  shut  off  97%  of  Iraq's  ex- 
ports and  more  than  90%  of  its  Imports,  and 
have  prevented  Baghdad  from  reaping  the 
proceeds  of  higher  oil  prices  or  lt.s  seizure  of 
Kuwaiti  oil  fields.  The  departure  of  foreign 
workers  and  the  cutoff  of  imported  indus- 
trial Inputs  has  caused  problems  for  a  vari- 
ety of  industries. 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  economic 
Impact  of  sanctions  to  date,  and  even  if  sanc- 
tions were  to  continue  to  be  enforced  for  an 
additional  six  to  twelve  months,  economic 
hardship  alone  is  highly  unlikely  to  compel 
Saddam  to  retreat  from  Kuwait  or  cause  re- 
gime-threatening popular  discontent  In  Iraq. 
Due  to  a  reduction  of  domestic  consumption, 
canniballzatlon  of  Kuwaiti  facilities,  smug- 
gling, and  use  of  existing  stockpiles,  the 
most  vital  Iraqi  Industries  do  not  appear  to 
be  threatened.  The  price  of  foodstuffs  for  the 
Iraqi  population  has  sharply  Increased  and 
rations  have  been  reduced,  but  there  Is  still 
access  to  sufficient  staple  foods,  and  new 
supplies  are  being  injected  from  the  fall  har- 
vest and  smuggling. 

While  we  might  succeed  In  substantially 
reducing  the  overall  Iraqi  supply  of  food  and 
other  essential  consumer  commodities.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  made  clear  his  willingness 
to  divert  such  supplies  to  his  military  forces, 
even  at  the  cost  of  severe  deprivation  of  his 
civilian  population.  Even  if  the  international 
community  were  prepared  to  deprive  the 
Iraqi  civilian  population  of  food,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  would  change 
Saddam  Hussein's  policies 

The  ability  of  Iraqi  armed  forces  to  defend 
Kuwait  and  southern  Iraq  is  unlikely  to  be 
eroded  substantially  over  the  next  six  to 
twelve  months  even  if  effective  sanctions 
could  be  maintained.  Iraq's  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery forces  probably  would  not  suffer  sig- 
nificantly, since  Iraq  could  maintain  the  rel 
atlvely  simple  Soviet-style  weaponry  of 
these  forces.  Low-technology  defensive  prep- 
arations could  also  be  expanded  Iraqi's  ar- 
mored and  mechanized  forces  would  be  de- 
graded somewhat,  but  Iraq  has  large  stocks 
of  spare  parts  and  other  supplies  that  would 


ameliorate  this  effect.  Iraqi  air  forces  and 
air  defenses  would  likely  be  hit  far  more  se- 
verely by  continued  effective  san<^tions,  but 
In  any  case.  Iraqi  air  defense  and  air  forces 
would  play  a  limited  role—  in  relation  to  the 
ground  forces— with  respect  to  Iraq's  ability 
to  hold  Kuwait. 

In  short,  while  sanctions  might  degrade  to 
some  extent  the  operational  readiness  of 
some  portion  of  the  Iraqi  armed  forces,  it  is 
clear  that  Iraq  would  still  retain  very  large 
and  powerful  land  and  air  forces,  as  well  as 
substantial  capability  to  replace  ammuni- 
tion and  other  essential  replacement  items. 
Delay  would  also  have  Important  military 
consequences  that  might  make  any  eventual 
military  action  more  costly  and  Increase 
U.S.  and  coalition  casualties.  Iraq  has  al- 
ready exploited  its  five-month  occupation  of 
Kuwait  to  Increase  significantly  its  ability 
to  resist  coalition  efforts  to  restore  that 
country's  sovereignty  and  to  Increase  fur- 
ther Its  already  formidable  military  capabil- 
ity Iraq  has  Increased  the  size  of  Its  forces 
In  the  Kuwait  Theater  of  Operations  by 
450.000  personnel  and  has  Increased  the  over- 
all size  of  Its  armed  forces  by  mobilizing 
many  thousands  of  combat  veterans  and  re- 
servists. Additional  time  has  already  per- 
mitted the  Iraqis  to  extend  and  reinforce 
their  fortifications  along  the  Saudi  border: 
more  time  would  only  make  these  defenses 
more  formidable  Delay  also  would  give  the 
Iraqis  more  time  to  further  develop,  produce 
and  weaponlze  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
thus  making  any  eventual  conflict  more  de- 
structive and  strengthening  Iraq's  ability  to 
coerce  other  nations  with  the  threat  of  mass 
destruction.  Delay  may  also  degrade  the 
readiness  of  coalition  forces. 

In  short,  international  sanctions  have  not 
caused  Iraq  to  comply  with  the  January  15. 
1991  deadline  In  UN  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 678.  or  to  retreat  from  Its  Insistence 
that  lis  annexation  of  Kuwait  is  permanent. 
Even  If  the  world  community  were  able  to 
maintain  the  current  high  level  of  success  in 
sanctions  enforcement,  these  economic  re- 
sults would  not  produce  such  compliance. 

Further,  the  longer  the  sanctions  continue, 
the  more  likely  it  is  that  leaks  in  the  sanc- 
tions enforcement  system  will  develop,  that 
intermediaries  will  devise  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent sanctions,  and  that  Iraq  will  find 
means  of  using  its  own  resources  to  fill  criti- 
cal shortfalls.  Even  more  Important,  if  the 
coalition  falls  now  to  carry  through  on  the 
UN  Security  Council's  demands  for  imme- 
diate Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  there 
will  be  strong  pressures  and  temptations  on 
various  countries  to  ease  their  enforcement 
of  sanctions  and  to  compromise  on  demands 
that  Iraq  meet  existing  objectives  fully  and 
unconditionally. 

In  summary,  diplomatic  and  economic 
pressures  have  not  diminished  Iraq's  intran- 
sigence despite  five  and  one-half  months  of 
unparalleled  International  effort,  and  con- 
tinued reliance  upon  them  alone  could  risk 
achieving  the  basic  objective  of  bringing 
about  Iraq's  complete  and  uncoDdltlonal 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

January  16.  1991 


WAR  IN  THE  GULF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sad- 
dened The  war  that  we  all  had  hoped 
against  hope  would  not  happen  has  now 
bepun.  As  our  Armed  F'orces  fjird  for 
continued  combat.  I  wish  success  to 
our  brave  soldiers,  sailors  and  air  men 
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and  women;  and  I  pray  for  their  safe  re- 
turn. 

Saddam  Hussein  committed  a  griev- 
ous error  when  he  Invaded  Kuwait  and 
defied  the  United  Nations'  call  to  with- 
draw from  the  territory  that  he  crimi- 
nally seized  and  pillaged.  He  now 
knows  that  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  in  the  gulf  were  serious  about  en- 
forcing the  January  15  deadline  set  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

Iraq  has  suffered  considerable  dam- 
age from  the  first  wave  of  the  allied  at- 
tack, and  it  will  suffer  much  more  as 
and  if  the  war  continues.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Saddam  Hussein  to  come  to 
his  senses  and  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  spare  his  coun- 
try from  widespread  destruction. 

Saddam  Hussein's  callous  disregard 
for  the  fate  of  his  own  country  stands 
in  stark  contrast  with  the  concern 
demonstrated  by  .American  military 
commanders  to  avoid  causing  civilian 
casualties  in  Iraq.  Under  our  military 
rules  of  engagement,  only  military  tar- 
gets are  being  hit.  and  there  must  be 
certainty  that  the  targets  are  indeed 
military  ones  before  they  are  attacked. 

It  is  not  in  America's  interest  to  de- 
stroy Iraq  as  a  country.  Our  quarrel  is 
not  with  the  Iraqi  people  but  with  the 
tyrant  that  rules  them.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's thuggish  regime  may  well  col- 
lapse under  the  pressure  of  war.  and  it 
does  not  serve  our  long-term  interests 
in  the  region  for  Saddam's  successor  to 
inherit  a  nation  in  ruins. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  events  of  yester- 
day and  today,  we  in  America  should 
be  thankful  that  all  but  one  of  our  air- 
craft returned  safely  to  their  bases. 
But  there  are  no  grounds  for  rejoicing. 
One  American  pilot  has  already  lost  his 
life,  and  there  may  be  many  more  cas- 
ualties before  the  fighting  ends.  We  are 
all  proud  and  supportive  of  our  mili- 
tary forces,  and  we  wish  them  God- 
speed. But  the  conflict  may  continue 
for  many  days  or  weeks,  and  many 
lives  could  be  lost. 

Even  though  war  has  begun,  the 
search  for  peace  must  continue.  We 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  Saddam  Hussein  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  so  that  peace 
can  be  restored.  I  do  not  know  if  Sad- 
dam listens  to  anyone  or  values  any- 
one's counsel;  but  if  he  does,  we  must 
try  to  get  the  message  through  to  him 
that  the  war  will  indeed  end  if  Iraqi 
forces  are  withdrawn  from  Kuwait  and 
that  there  are  nonviolent  alternatives 
for  Saddam  to  resolve  his  differences 
with  Kuwait  and  other  nations  in  the 
area. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  all  of  us — 
those  of  us  who  voted  against  the 
President,  as  well  as  those  who  voted 
with  him— should  close  ranks  and  sup- 
port our  President  and  bring  this  war 
to  a  successful  and  speedy  conclusion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recongized. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nunn  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  237  are  located 
in  today's  RECORD  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


THUS  BEGINS  THE  LESSON 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
America  began  the  application  of  over- 
whelming force  in  a  cause  that  is  both 
vital  and  just.  We  were  exhaustive  in 
our  search  for  r)eace.  We  are  justified  in 
our  conduct  of  war. 

We  fight,  not  for  conquest,  but  with 
plans  for  a  peaceful  world.  Remember- 
ing our  own  essential  interests,  we 
have  not  forgotten  the  suffering  of  oth- 
ers or  the  guidance  of  principle. 

The  details  of  our  actions  are  still 
obscured  by  the  pace  of  events.  But  the 
news  so  far  tells  of  a  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican and  allied  arms,  achieved  accord- 
ing to  the  best  in  our  military  tradi- 
tion. Precautions  have  been  taken  to 
spare  the  innocent.  But  no  effort  has 
been  spared  to  strike  the  guilty.  Once 
war  has  begun,  the  tenacious  and  total 
application  of  our  strength  is  the 
quickest  route  to  peace. 

Yet  the  final  success  of  our  efforts 
will  not  be  measured  by  the  speed  of 
our  victory  but  by  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  This  will  be  the  judgment  of  his- 
tory and  the  burden  shared  by  those 
who  voiced  their  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent just  days  ago. 

I  bear  that  burden  with  prayer  and 
anguish,  but  also  with  the  assurance  of 
hard  reflection. 

The  chant  of  "Blood  For  Oil"  is  tired 
and  empty.  It  rings  hollow  and  timid  in 
the  face  of  advancing,  aggressive  bru- 
tality. Saddam  Hussein  does  not  seek 
control  of  oil  to  squeeze  consumers  of  a 
few  extra  pennies  at  the  pump.  He 
seeks  it  to  fund  a  military  machine,  to 
gain  nuclear  weapons,  to  unleash 
worldwide  terrorism,  and  to  bring  tyr- 
anny to  his  neighbors.  It  is  a  threat  of 
global  reach  and  direct  .American  in- 
terest. 

But  the  moral  case  is  also  clear— as 
clear  as  in  the  gathering  storm  before 
World  War  II.  Hussein  is  not  an  Arab 
nationalist,  an  updated  Nasser.  He  is 
the  author  of  uncounted  atrocities.  He 
is  an  aggressor  of  limitless  ambition. 
His  actions  in  Kuwait  have  revealed  a 
bloody  fanaticism. 

His  crimes  exhaust  the  catalog  of  de- 
praved hatred— the  torture  and  murder 
of  women  and  children,  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  against  his  people, 
the  practice  of  terror  and  oppression. 

Our  actions  in  the  Middle  East  are 
supported  by  both  the  breadth  of  our 
interests,  and  the  depth  of  our  outrage. 

Now  we  hope  for  a  broad  and  sure  jus- 
tice. We  fight  to  transform  Husein's 
pride  into  fear  of  approaching  retribu- 
tion. We  do  it  without  joy.  but  with 
certain  commitment.  And  I  believe  the 


President  deserves  our  firm  support 
and  urgent  prayers. 

Our  actions  have  given  evidence  of  a 
new  world  order.  But  it  is  simply  the 
way  the  old  order  should  have  been— 
confronting  aggression,  seeking  justice 
and  defending  the  weak.  That  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  ensure  a  lasting 
and  honorable  peace.  That  is  that  most 
effective  way  to  guarantee  our  inter- 
ests. And  that  is  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

Saddam  Hussein  calculated  that  ag- 
gression would  be  rewarded.  He  count- 
ed that  we  would  ignore  the  pain  of  the 
oppressed.  He  bet  that  we  would  be  par- 
alyzed by  division. 

Thus  begins  the  lesson. 


SUPPORT  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLL'TION  35 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  once  again  this  year  to  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  and  others  in 
cosponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
36.  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  overrule  the  Supreme 
Court's  erroneous  decision  m  Buckley 
versus  Valeo  and  allow  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate campaign  spending  Because  of 
the  decision  in  Buckley,  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  the  most  direct 
way  of  establishing  limits  on  campaign 
spending,  which  are  so  urgently  need- 
ed. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  campaign 
spending  is  out  of  control.  Between  1974 
and  1988.  spending  is  the  average  Sen- 
ate campaign  increased  from  less  than 
a  half  million  dollars  to  almost  $3  mil- 
lion. Final  figures  from  the  1990  cam- 
paign are  not  yet  available,  but  the 
data  suggest  that  this  trend  continued. 
During  the  same  period,  spending  for 
the  average  House  race  increased  from 
about  $60,000  to  almost  $300,000  Even  if 
we  use  constant  dollars  to  factor  out 
inflation,  the  evidence  demonstrates 
that  costs  have  escalated  dangerously. 
The  1988  Senate  races  cost  almost  300 
percent  more,  on  average,  in  constant 
dollars  than  the  1974  races.  In  constant 
dollars,  1988  House  races  were  more 
than  twice  as  expensive  as  1974  cam- 
paigns. And  despite  popular  misconcep- 
tions. Democrats,  on  average,  spend 
more  than  Republicans.  Priority  for 
me.  and  one  of  the  policies  that  I  be- 
lieve m.ust  be  addressed  is  spending 
limits,  which  help  create  a  level  play- 
ing field. 

I  come  to  this  conclusion  from  per- 
sonal experience  The  1974  legislation 
that  was  struck  down  in  Buckley  pro- 
vided that  Senate  candidates  in  the 
1976  primary  in  Pennsylvania  would  be 
limited  to  spending  $35,000.  That  was 
just  about  all  the  money  I  had.  and  as 
no  other  candidate  could  spend  more 
than  that.  I  thought  the  same  odds 
faced  all  primarj-  candidates  and  de- 
cided to  enter  the  race.  On  January  29. 
1976.   however,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
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cided  Buckley  ami  held  that  any  can- 
didate could  spend  as  much  of  his  or 
her  own  money  as  he  or  she  chose.  The 
Court  upheld  the  limits  on  direct  con- 
trihutions  All  of  a  sudden,  the  playing 
field  that  had  heen  even  was  tilled  The 
decision  in  Buckley  provided  me  with 
firsthand  experience  on  the  Importance 
of  having  preestablished  campaign 
spending  limits. 

Mr  President,  some  opponents  of 
this  proposal  to  allow  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate campaign  expenditures  have  ar- 
grued  that  even  if  Buckley  was  wrongly 
decided,  it  would  be  an  even  greater 
mistake  to  pass  this  amendment  and 
restrict  first  amendment  rights.  To 
this  argument  I  respond  that  in  my 
judgment  we  are  not  affecting  a  matter 
At  the  core  of  the  first  amendment,  we 
are  not  restricting  speech  Kiithcr.  this 
proposal  would  allow  regulation  of 
campaign  spending  The  two  matters 
should  not  be  equated  under  the  first 
amendment  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
Buckley,  erroneously  chose  to  equate 
the  two  The  Constitution  expressly 
provides  that  Congress  may  correct 
such  errant  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  through  the  amendment  process 
Thus,  while  the  Constitution  is  sac- 
rosanct, decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  especially  split  decisions,  are 
not  The  Framers  intended  that  Con- 
gress be  able  to  overturn  erroneous  de- 
cisions Hence  the  existence  of  the 
amending  process 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  in 
passing  this  amendment,  we  would 
only  be  authorizing  Congress  to  legis- 
late in  the  area  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures, we  would  be  furthering  debate  on 
this  important  public  issue  Article  I. 
section  4  of  the  Constitution  vests  the 
authority  in  Congress  to  regulate  na- 
tional elections.  The  issue  of  campaign 
spending  is  too  Important  to  be  left  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  political 
branches  to  debate  and  address.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  amendment 
carefully  When  they  do  so.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  will  recognize  the  need 
for  this  amendment  and  will  support  it. 


pie  of  their  newly  reclaimed  right  to 
self-determination. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  Soviet  President 
Gorbachev  knew  of  andor  approved 
last  weekend's  assault  on  the  broad- 
casting facility  in  Vilnius  But  whether 
he  knew  about  and  authorized  this  par- 
ticular action  is  of  lesser  concern  than 
the  fact  that  he  has  repeatedly  threat- 
ened to  impose  emergency  Presidential 
rule  in  the  Baltic  States  if  they  do  not 
bow  to  Moscow's  will.  And  he  has  cer- 
tainly been  vigorous  in  his  defense  of 
the  military's  unprovoked  attack  on 
unarmed  civilians.  If  he  did  not  author- 
ize this  recent  action,  he  is  certainly  in 
a  position  to  do  something  to  correct 
the  mistake  by  removing  the  Soviet 
troops  from  the  streets  of  Vilnius  and 
Riga  and  rescinding  the  threats  made 
against  the  democratic  governments  of 
those  states, 

These  claims  the  Soviet  central  gov- 
ernment has  been  making  about  secret 
Lithuanian  military  plots  and  similar 
charges  by  the  unknown  and  unseen 
National  Salvation  Committee  that 
Lithuania,  which  has  no  army,  is  pre- 
paring to  begin  "direct  military  ac- 
tions" is  sheer  and  utter  nonsense.  It 
would  be  laughable  if  It  were  not  so 
reminiscent  of  the  justifications  put 
forward  by  the  Kremlin  in  the  past  for 
their  interventions  in  other  countries, 
like  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  by  the  in 
creasing  evidence  that  President 
Gorbachev  is  turning  his  back  on  his 
own  political  and  economic  reform  pro- 
grams. In  my  view,  any  attempt  to  re- 
impose  tight  central  control  and  turn 
back  the  clock  on  the  reforms  will  re- 
sult in  chaos  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  implore  President  Gorbachev 
to  send  the  army  back  to  the  barracks 
and  to  commit  his  government  to  a 
peaceful  negotiated  resolution  with  the 
duly  elected  governments  of  the  Baltic 
States.* 


CRISIS  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES 
•  Mr.  GLENN  Mr  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  leadership  on  the 
timely  introduction  and  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  14  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  un- 
folding crisis  in  the  Baltic  States  I 
have  been  following  developments  in 
the  Baltic  States  with  increasing  con- 
cern and  dismay  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  can  speak 
with  one  voice,  one  strong  and  unani- 
mous voice  in  opposition  to  the  use  of 
Soviet  military  forces  against  the  peo- 
ples and  governmental  institutions  of 
the  Baltics.  We  cannot  be  silent  in  the 
face  of  the  very  real  threat  that  force 
will  be  used  to  deprive  the  Baltic  peo- 


TERRY   ANI>KRSON 

Mr.  MO^'NIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.133d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  in  Lebanon. 


OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President, 
since  the  outset  of  this  crisis  in  Au- 
gust, it  had  been  my  hope  that  we 
could  resolve  matters  peacefully  and 
that  the  sanctions  Imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  would  force  Saddam 
Hussein  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Kuwait  Regrettably,  the  sanctions  did 
not  have  the  effect  we  sought. 

I..ast  Saturday,  January  12.  1991.  a 
brave  majority  of  this  body  voted  to 
support  the  President's  and  the  U.N. 
stance  against  the  Iraqi  aggression. 
Saddam  Hussein— to  the  detriment  of 
his     nation— misjudged     the    Congress 


and  the  determination  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  allied  coalition,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  reverse 
his  occupation  of  Kuwait.  Although  I 
am  disappointed  that  we  had  to  resort 
to  offensive  action,  I  am  confident  that 
the  President  and  the  leaders  of  the  al- 
lied coalition  made  the  decision  only 
after  all  diplomatic  measures  failed. 

There  may  well  be  death  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  days  ahead.  Nonetheless.  I 
am  proud  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  our 
military  commanders,  and  our  Presi- 
dent. It  is  time  for  courage  and  dignity 
and  humility.  Whether  we  agree  or  dis- 
agree on  the  events  that  led  us  to  this 
moment  in  history,  we  must  now  unite 
behind  our  brave  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces  and  their  families. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  can  quickly  end 
this  conflict  with  minimum  loss  of  life 
on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President.  God  bless  our  brave 
men  and  women  in  uniform 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  final  vote  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2  to  express  my 
views  on  that  matter  I  supported  the 
resolution.  Mr  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  done  so  I  commend  the  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  MrrcHELL.  Senator 
Doi.E,  and  others  who  were  principally 
involved  in  the  crafting  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  it  passed  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  as  it  did  and 
that  despite  the  differences  that  pro- 
voked the  debate  last  weekend,  as  I 
think  most  have  admitted,  one  of  the 
most  historic  and  worthwhile  debates 
certainly  in  my  10  years  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  once  the  fir- 
ing commenced  last  evening  our  time  I 
think  everyone  in  this  country,  cer- 
tainly everyone  In  this  Chamber 
dropped  whatever  divisions  or  debate, 
policy  discussions,  certainly  that  were 
the  subject  of  much  talk  over  the  last 
several  weeks,  and  thought  it  was 
worthwhile  to  pull  ranks  together  and 
to  support  our  military  personnel  dur- 
ing this  hour  of  need. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  coming  weeks  and 
months.  I  suppose,  to  debate  policy 
questions  as  they  emerge  in  the  Middle 
East  as  a  result  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the  subsequent 
events,  including  the  use  of  force  here 
in  the  Isist  24,  48  hours.  But  certainly  it 
is  vitally  important  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein know,  but  maybe  more  Important 
that  our  own  troops  know,  that  despite 
the  debate  and  division  that  may  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  here  last 
week,  every  single  Member  of  this  body 
supports  wholeheartedly  these  efforts, 
the  admirable  qualities  and  courage 
being  evidenced  by  these  people.  They 
ought  to  know  that.  Certainly  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  military  cohorts  and 
supporters  ought  to  know  it  as  well 
We  stand  united  at  this  moment,  com- 
mitted m  purpose  to  bring  this  conflict 
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to  a  speedy  result  and  secure  what  the 
President  has  properly  identified  as  our 
goal  of  Saddam's  removal  from  Kuwait. 
Mr.  President  I  am  honored  to  support 
that  legislation  and  be  a  cosponsor. 

I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
the  resolution  because  of  a  verj-  lim- 
ited time  agreement.  I  therefore  stayed 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
I  believe  this  resolution  is  important 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Twenty-four 
hours  have  passed  since  the  first  word 
came  of  the  coalition  attack  on  Iraq 
and  enforcement  of  U.N.  Resolution 
678.  It  has  been  a  very  long  day  for 
America:  a  long  day  for  the  world— per- 
haps the  longest  day. 

We  have  come  to  this  day  of  reckon- 
ing after  an  extraordinary  event:  The 
countdown  toward  a  war. 

It  was  a  surrealistic  experience.  We 
see  countdowns  with  James  Bond,  and 
we  know  that  he  will  intercept  the 
countdown  with  perhaps  only  a  second 
to  go.  This  countdown  expired  at  mid- 
night on  January  15,  at  which  point  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  to  enforce 
U.N.  Resolution  678. 

There  was  a  very  extensive  debate 
last  week.  A  very  heavy  atmosphere 
hung  over  this  Chamber,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  over  the  other  body,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  a  majority  of 
both  Houses  authorized  the  President 
to  use  force. 

The  countdown  continued,  and  it  was 
the  hope  of  all  that  Iraq  would  with- 
draw, but  that  did  not  happen.  It  was  a 
very  ominous  day.  all  day.  on  January 
16  until  24  hours  ago  word  came  on  the 
ABC  national  television  network  that 
the  hostilities  had  begun.  We  have  been 
very  fortunate  in  the  Intervening  24 
hours  to  have  had  the  kind  of  success 
with  the  very  limited  casualties. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
spoke  to  the  American  people  today 
and  said  it  was  a  "great  success."  Just 
a  few  hours  ago.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Dick  Cheney,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Colin 
Powell,  briefed  the  Senators  and  gave 
us  the  details  of  the  expanse  of  United 
States  military  force  directed  at  Iraq. 

It  was  absolutely  awesome  to  hear 
that  briefing  and  to  see  detailed  the 
force  which  was  directed  at  Iraq.  The 
vast  array  of  weapons  just  decimated 
Iraq.  It  was  directed  against  military 
targets  in  an  effort  to  spare  civilians 
because  the  quarrel  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  with  the  people  of  Iraq,  but 
with  the  leadership  of  that  nation.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  lesulers  of  Iraq  and  espe- 
cially President  Saddam  Hussein  will 
come  to  their  senses  and  will  not  pro- 
long this  war. 

This  resolution  is  important  for  a 
number  of  reasons:  First,  it  states  that 
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the  Congress  unequivocally  supports 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  are  carrying  out  their  mis- 
sions with  professional  excellence, 
dedicated  patriotism,  and  exemplary 
bravery.  This  is  important.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  overhang  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  heard  an  extended  dis- 
cussion within  the  past  week  of  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  war  who  felt  that 
they  were  not  yet  appreciated  for  their 
services  because  of  public  disapproval 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  echo,  briefly,  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut who  mentioned  the  unity  of  the 
Congress  in  support  of  the  President. 
This  is  a  message  for  President  Saddam 
Hussein  and  for  Iraq. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  voted  52  to  47 
on  authorizing  the  use  of  force  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But 
today,  every  last  Senator  present — 98 
to  0 — commends  and  supports  the  ef- 
forts and  leadership  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the 
past  24  hours,  it  is  important  to  express 
a  note  of  caution.  We  have  just  begun 
a  difficult  task.  While  there  is  clear 
cut  air  superiority,  there  is  an  enor- 
mous Iraqi  army,  and  we  have  to  keep 
our  fingers  crossed.  It  is  hoped  that 
President  Saddam  Hussein  will  see  the 
futility  of  carrying  on  a  war  and  will 
see  the  massive  force  available  to  the 
United  States  and  the  coalition  to 
carry  out  Resolution  678. 

In  the  past  10  years  there  have  been 
many  difficult  votes.  We  have  appro- 
priated substantial  sums  for  the  Armed 
F'orces.  approximately  $300  billion  a 
year.  But  when  the  time  came  for  the 
projection  of  force  in  this  instance,  it 
was  only  the  United  States  of  America 
which  had  the  will  and  the  capability 
to  commit  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  collective 
security  is  a  historic  event  for  the 
world.  We  have  talked  about  selective 
security  for  decades,  really  for  cen- 
turies, and  now  a  unique  precedent  has 
been  established  in  pursuit,  further- 
ance, observation  and  enforcement  of 
international  law.  So  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  timely  today.  Mr.  President. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator,  and  I 
know  all  Senators,  all  Americans  that 
we  will  accomplish  our  mission  in 
short  order  and  that  peace  will  be  re- 
stored; that  Iraq  will  be  ousted  from 
Kuwait,  and  that  the  terms  of  U.N. 
Resolution  678  will  be  carried  out. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AK.\KA).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  TROOPS 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr  President,  when  I 
spoke  the  other  day  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  use  force  in 
the  gulf,  I  spoke  as  forcefully  as  I  knew 
how  to  try  to  counsel  patience  and 
completion  of  the  process  of  the  sanc- 
tions, but  like  many  of  my  colleagues  I 
acknowledged  at  that  time  there  might 
come  a  point  where  force  was  in  fact 
necessary,  though  I  believed  we  could 
accomplish  our  goals  without  it 

I  said  at  the  time  that  I  believed  the 
situation  in  Iraq  was  most  certainly 
not  Vietnam.  That  is.  obviously,  of 
enormous  consequence  to  all  of  us  in 
America,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  might  be.  In  making  his  decision 
and  his  announcement  the  other  night, 
the  President  again  reassured  Ameri- 
cans it  would  not  be. 

As  I  said  in  my  comments  when  argu- 
ing against  the  use  of  force  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  suggested  the  targeting  oppor- 
tunities, the  risks,  the  stakes,  the  mili- 
tary strategies— all  of  them,  indeed, 
made  this  something  that  would  most 
likely  very  much  be  different,  and  I 
said  I  thought  the  outcome  would  be 
different.  I  still  believe  that 

What  is  important  now  is  truly  that 
we  support  the  troops.  One  of  the  most 
searing  memories  I  have  of  Vietnam  is 
the  degree  to  which  we  were  restrained, 
restricted,  operating  under  a  conglom- 
erate of  rules,  all  of  which  put  us  at 
much  greater  risk;  indeed.  I  think  in 
my  unit  the  casualties  were  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  65  or  70  percent  as  a 
consequence. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  in  these  next 
days  all  of  us  in  this  country  will  re- 
member— and  how  could  we  do  other- 
wise given  the  day-to-day.  moment-to- 
moment  coverage  and  the  spectacle  we 
witness  as  it  carries  out  those  risks,  we 
must  remember  the  extraordinary 
courage  and  commitment  and  devotion 
of  those  troops,  and  we  must  remember 
how  imperative  it  is  they  not  have  a 
rug  pulled  out  from  underneath  them, 
that  they  not  somehow  wind  up  with 
second  guessing  which  then  puts  them 
at  greater  peril. 

I  am.  personally,  committed  to  the 
notion  that  whether  for  it  or  against  it 
previously,  the  troops,  the  troops,  the 
troops  and  their  families  must  remain 
at  the  forefront  of  our  consideration  I 
signal  again  my  concern  and  my  com- 
mitment to  the  notion  that  when  they 
return— and  they  will — and  when  they 
return  with  the  mission  accom- 
plished— and  they  will — this  country 
not  question  its  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  those  troops. 

There  are  still  two  generations  or 
more  of  veterans  struggling  to  receive 
the  benefits  they  ought  to  receive,  the 
ser\'ices  they  ought  to  receive,  and  the 
recogTiition  they  ought  to  receive.  It  is 
clear  as  a  country  that  is  also  a  mis- 
take we  do  not  want  to  have  repeated 
ever  again. 
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I  think  this  resolution  we  have 
passed  Is  a  positive  and  strong  state- 
ment of  the  commitment  of  Cong^ress 
to  all  of  those  notions.  It  is  my  expec- 
tation that  we  will  adhere  to  that  com- 
mitment and  not  need  at  any  time  to 
be  reminded  of  it 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr   DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr 

PRESSLER): 

S  228.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Irrigation 
Dralnatre  Demonstration  Program  and  the 
Lake  Andea-Wagner  Unit  and  the  Marty  11 
Unit.  South  Dakota  Pumping  Division.  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr   PRESSLER 

S  229  A  hill  to  provide  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Landsat  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

S.  230.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
certain  programs  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

By  Mr  HELMS  ifor  himself.  Mr 
D'AMATo.  Mr  SMrrH.  and  Mr  Wal- 
lop i: 

8.  231  A  bill  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union  until  the  Soviet 
Union  ceases  to  threaten  or  use  military 
force  against  the  Baltic  States  and  enters 
Into  good-faith  negotiations  leading  to  the 
formal  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
those  stat«8;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr   WARNER: 

S  232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  coverage  under  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance,  and  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  affairs  to  pay  a  death  gra- 
tuity to  certain  survivors  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  died  after  August  1. 
1990.  and  before  the  effective  date  of  such  In- 
crease; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
HATCH): 

8.  233.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  amounts  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage    project,   and    for   other   pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat 
ural  Resources 

By  Mr  BURDICK 

S  234  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  GU  .Jain, 
Nevadlta  Garcia  Jain.  Louie  Anthony  Garcia 
Jain,  and  Liza  Antoinette  Garcia  Jain;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr    Buhdick.  and  Mr   MuR- 

KOWSKll: 
S.  235    A  bill  to  authorize  additional  posi- 
tions for  the  National  Museum  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  .affairs 
By  Mr   MOYNIHAN 
S   236   A  bill  to  repeal  certain  cold  war  leg- 
islation and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence 

By  Mr  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr  War- 
ner. Mr  GLENN,  Mr  McCain.  Mr 
Sasser,   Mr    BlOEN.   Mr    Boren.   Mr 


Levin.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr  Thurmond. 
Mr.  Chafee.  and  Mr.  DODD): 
S  237  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  special 
pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  Immi- 
nent danger,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By    Mr     DASCHLE   (for   himself.    Mr 
Cranston.    Mr    Kerry.   Mr.   DeCon- 
cini.     Mr     Mitchell.     Mr     Rocke- 
feller. Mr  Graham,  Mr  .\kaka,  Mr 
.Jeffords,  Mr    Pell.  Mr    Le.ahy.  Mr 
RiEOLE,  Mr   Bradley,  Mr   CKidd,  Mr 
LAifTENBERo,   Mr    GoRE.   Mr    Simon, 
Mr   Sanford,  Mr    Adams.  Ms   Mikvl- 
sKi.  Mr  WiRTH.  Mr  Bry.an,  Mr  Kohl, 
Mr  Cohen,  and  Mr  Chafeei 
S   238   A  hill  to  provide  for  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  independent  sci- 
entific review  of  the  available  scientific  evi- 
dence   regarding    associations    between    dis- 
eases and  exposure  to  dloxln  and  other  chem- 
ical compounds  In  herbicides,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr     MITCHELL   (for   himself.    Mr 
Dole.  Mr  Thcr.mond.  Mr   Boren,  Mr 
Breaux.   Mr    Bryan.  Mr.   Ford,   Mr 
Fowler.  Mr   Grassley.  Mr   Kasten, 
Mr.  Kohl.  Mr   Leahy.  Mr    Uitt.  Mr 
Mack.  Ms.  Miki'Lski,  Mr    Nunn.  Mr 
Packwood.  Mr.   Reid,  Mr    Robb,   Mr 
Rockefeller.  Mr  Shelby,  Mr  Simp- 
son. Mr   Wirth.  Mr   Sasser.  and  Mr 
LEVIN): 
S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  sup- 
porting the  United  States  presence  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  considered  and  agreed  to 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  ,T01NT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  DASCHI.E  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S  228.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Irriga- 
tion Drainage  Demonstration  Program 
and  the  Land  Andes-Wagner  Unit  and 
the  Marty  II  Unit.  South  Dakota 
Pumping  Division.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

IJ\KE  ANDES-WAONER/MARTY  II  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  DASCHL.E.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  re-introduce  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Pressler  legislation  to 
authorize  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner 
Marty  II  project  and  Selenium  Drain- 
age Demonstration  program  in  South 
Dakota.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  the 
bill  prompt  consideration  and  passage 
This  legislation  is  almost  identical 
to  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  at  the  end  of  the  lOlsl 
Congress  as  a  title  to  H.R.  2567,  the 
Reclamation  Projects  Authorization 
and  Adjustment  Act  of  1990  Technical 
changes  to  the  bill  have  been  incor- 
porated to  clarify  the  funding  of  the 
South  Dakota  Biological  Trust,  to  ref- 
erence the  bill  to  the  appropriate  sec- 


tions of  the  1990  farm  bill,  and  to  cor- 
rect other  minor  technical  errors. 

Everything  else  is  the  same.  The 
need  in  South  Dakota  is  the  same.  The 
environmental  benefits  and  precedents 
set  by  the  project  remain  the  same. 
The  cost-effectiveness  of  the  project  re- 
mains the  same.  All  that  has  changed 
is  the  efforts  to  authorize  this  project 
are  extending  to  another  year.  It  has 
now  been  22  years  since  the  project  was 
first  formulated,  and  there  have  been 
22  years  of  refining  the  project  to  meet 
financial  and  environmental  concerns. 

I  am  proud  to  sponsor  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  invest- 
ment in  rural  America  is  good  public 
policy  and  important  to  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   238 

Be  It  enacUd  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatxves  of  the  Vmtrd  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled , 

SECTION  1.  Drainage  Demonstration  Pro- 
grams—(ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  In  this  Act.  the  'Secretary'  i.  act- 
ing pursuant  to  existing  authority  under  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws,  shall,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  an  oversight  com- 
mittee (hereafter  "Oversight  Committee  "i 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Environmental  lYotectlon 
.'Vgency,  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  United  States  GeologUal  .Sur\-ey, 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Game.  Fish 
and  Parks,  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Water  and  Natural  Resources,  '^'ankton- 
Sloux  Tribe,  and  the  l>ake  Andes-Wagner 
Water  System,  Inc  carry  out  a  demonstra 
tlon  program  (hereafter  In  this  Act  the 
"Demonstration  Program  "i  in  substantial 
accordance  with  the  "Lake  Andes  Wagner- 
Marty  II  Demonstration  Program  Plan  of 
Study,"  dated  May  1990.  a  copy  of  which  Is 
on  file  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  Senate 

lb)  The  objectives  of  the  Demonstration 
Program  shall  Include: 

il)  development  of  accurate  and  definitive 
means  of  quantifying  projected  Irrigation 
and  drainage  requirements,  and  providing  re- 
liable estimates  of  drainage  return  flow 
quality  and  quantity,  with  respect  to  glacial 
till  and  other  soils  found  In  the  specific  areas 
to  be  served  with  irrigation  water  by  the 
planned  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  Marty 

II  Unit  and  which  may  also  have  application 
to  the  Irrigation  and  drainage  of  similar 
soils  found  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  development  of  best  management  prac- 
tices for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  effi 
ciency  of  irrigation  water  use  and  developing 
and  demonstrating  management  techniques 
and  technologies  for  glacial  till  soils  which 
will  prevent  or  otherwise  ameliorate  and 
degradation  of  water  quality  by  irrigation 
practices; 

(3)  investigation  and  demonstration  of  the 
potential  for  development  and  enhancement 
of  wetlands  and  fish  and  wildlife  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  .service  areas  of  the  planned 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  the  Marty   II 
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Unit  through  the  application  of  water,  and 
other  management  practices; 

(4)  investigation  and  demonstration  of  the 
suitability  of  glacial  till  soils  for  crop  pro- 
duction under  irrigation,  giving  preference 
to  crops  that  are  not  eligible  for  assistance 
under  programs  covered  by  title  V  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1462  et  seq. )  or 
by  any  successor  programs  established  for 
crop  years  subsequent  to  1990. 

(c)  Study  sites  shall  be  obtained  through 
leases  from  landowners  who  voluntarily 
agree  to  participate  in  the  Demonstration 
Program  under  the  following  conditions 

(1)  rentals  paid  under  a  lease  shall  be  based 
on  the  fair  rental  market  value  prevailing 
for  dry  land  fanning  of  lands  of  similar  quan- 
tity and  quality  plus  a  payment  representing 
reasonable  compensation  for  inconveniences 
to  t)e  encountered  by  the  lessor; 

(2)  the  Secretary  will: 

(A)  supply  all  water,  delivery  system,  pivot 
systems  and  drains. 

iBi  operate  and  maintain  the  irrigation 
system, 

iC)  supply  all  seed,  fertilizers  and  pes- 
ticides and  make  standardized  equipment 
available; 

(D)  determine  crop  rotations  and  cultural 
practices; 

(E)  have  unrestricted  access  to  leased 
lands; 

(3)  the  Secretary  may  contract  with  the 
lessor  and-or  custom  operators  to  accom- 
plish agricultural  work,  which  work  shall  be 
performed  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 

(4)  no  grazing  may  he  performed  on  a  study 
site; 

(5)  crops  grown  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(6)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lease,  the  lands 
Involved  will,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 
restored  by  the  Secretary  to  their  pre-leased 
condition  at  no  expense  to  the  lessor 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  offer  crops  grown 
under  the  Demonstration  Program  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
crops  not  sold  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate,  except 
that  no  crop  may  be  given  away  to  any  for- 
profit  entity  or  farm  ojxrator.  All  receipt.* 
from  crop  sales  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  from 
which  appropriations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Demonstration  Program  are  derived 

(e)  The  land  from  each  ownership  in  a 
study  site  shall  t)e  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  separate  farm  Each  such  study 
site  farm  will,  during  the  demonstration 
phase  of  the  Demonstration  Program,  annu- 
ally receive  planted  and  considered  planting 
credit  equal  to  the  crop  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  by  use  of  crop  land  ratios 
when  it  became  a  separate  farm  without  re- 
gard to  the  acreage  actually  planted  on  the 
farm  Establishment  of  such  study  site  farms 
shall  not  entitle  the  Secretary  to  participate 
In  farm  programs  or  to  build  program  base. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically,  but 
not  less  often  than  once  a  year,  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  Governor  of  South  Da- 
kota concerning  the  activities  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Secretary's  re- 
ports and  others  Information  and  data  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  without  charge.  Each 
Demonstration  Program  report,  including 
the  report  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  evaluate  data  covering  the 
results    of    the    Demonstration    Program    as 


tarried  out  on  the  six  study  sites  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report  together  with 
data  developed  under  the  wetlands  enhance- 
ment aspect  during  that  period  The  dem- 
onstration phase  of  the  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram shall  terminate  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  fifth  full  irrigation  season.  Promptly 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall; 

(li  remove  temporary  facilities  and  equip- 
ment and  restore  the  study  sites  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  their  prelease  condition  The 
Secretary  may  transfer  the  pumping  plant 
and  or  distribution  lines  to  public  agencies 
for  uses  other  than  commercial  irrigation  if 
so  doing  would  be  less  costly  than  removing 
such  equipment; 

(2 1  otherwise  wind  up  the  Demonstration 
Program;  and 

(3)  prepare  a  concluding  report  and  rec- 
ommendations covering  the  entire  dem- 
onstration phase,  which  report  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
not  later  than  April  1  of  the  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
demonstration  phase  of  the  Demonstration 
Program  terminates.  The  Secretary's  con- 
cluding report,  together  with  other  informa- 
tion and  data  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
Demonstration  Program,  shall  be  available 
to  the  public  without  charge. 

(g)  Costs  of  the  Demonstration  Program 
funded  by  Congressional  appropriations  shall 
be  accounted  for  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 29,  1971  (85  Stat.  416)  Costs  incurred  by 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  any  agencies 
thereof  arising  out  of  consultation  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  Demonstration  Program 
shall  not  be  reimbursed  by  the  United 
States. 

(hi  Funding  to  cover  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  participating  in  the  Dem- 
onstration Program  shall  be  included  in  the 
budget  submittals  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  Secretary,  using  only  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram, shall  transfer  to  the  other  Federal 
agencies  funds  appropriated  for  their  ex- 
penses 

Srr.  2  Planning  Reports— Environ- 
mental Lmpact  State.ments— (a)  On  the 
basis  of  the  concluding  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram provided  for  in  section  1,  the  Secretary 
shall  comply  with  the  study  and  reporting 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  regulations  issued  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  thereof  with  respect  to 
the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  Marty  11 
Unit.  Using  feasibility  methodologies  con- 
sistent with  those  employed  In  the  Lake 
Andes-Wagner  Unit  Planning  Report  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  filed  Sep- 
tember 17.  1985.  the  final  reports  prepared 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  simultaneously  with  their  fil- 
ing with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

(b)  Each  report  prepared  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include  a  detailed  plan  providing  for 
the  prevention,  correction,  or  mitigation  of 
adverse  water  quality  conditions  attrib- 
utable to  agricultural  drainage  water  origi- 
nating from  lands  to  be  irrigated  by  the  Unit 
to  which  the  report  pertains  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  findings  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administration  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  the  Unit  to  which 
the  report  pertains  can  be  constructed,  oper- 
ated and  maintained  so  as  to  comply  with  all 
applicable  water  quality  standards 

ic)  The  construction  of  a  Unit  may  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  final  report  pertaining 
to  that  Unit,  and  the  findings  referred  to  in 


subsection  ibi  of  this  section,  have  lain  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  not  less  than  120  days 
and  the  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  for 
the  initiation  of  construction. 

Sec.  3.  AtTHORiZATiON  of  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  Unht  and  the  MARTi-  n  UNrr,  Socth 
Dakota. — Subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  the  Marty  n 
Unit,  South  Dakota,  as  units  of  the  South 
Dakota  Pumping  Division.  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  Program..  The  units  shall  be  inte- 
grated physically  and  financially  with  other 
Federal  works  constructed  under  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 

Sec  4  CONDmoNS.— (ai  The  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  Unit  shall  be  constructed,  operated 
and  miaintained  to  irrigate  not  more  than  ap- 
proximately forty-five  thousand  acres  sub- 
stantially as  provided  in  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  Unit  Planning  Report-Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  filed  September 
17.  1985.  supplemented  as  provided  in  section 
2  of  this  Act.  The  Lake  Andes-Wtigner  Unit 
shall  include  on-farm  pumps,  irrigation 
sprinkler  systems,  and  other  on-farrn  facili- 
ties necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed approximately  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred acres  of  Indian-owned  lands.  The  use  of 
electric  power  and  energy  recjuired  to  oper- 
ate the  facilities  for  the  irrigation  of  such 
Indian-owned  lands  and  to  provide  presBur- 
ization  for  such  Indian-owned  lands  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  project  use 

tbi  The  Marty  n  Unit  shall  Include  a  river 
pump,  irrigation  distribution  system,  boost- 
er pumps,  irrigation  sprinkler  systems,  farm 
and  project  drains,  electrical  distribution  fa- 
cilities, and  the  pressurization  to  irrigate 
not  more  than  approximately  three  thousand 
acres  of  Indian-owned  land  in  the  'Yankton- 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  substantially  as 
provided  in  the  Marty  II  Unit  Planning  Re- 
port-Final Environmental  Impact  Statement 
referred  to  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  construction  costs  of  the  Lake 
Andes-Wagner  Unit  allocated  to  irrigation  of 
non-Indian  owned  lands  (both  those  assigned 
for  return  by  the  water  users  and  those  as- 
signed for  return  from  power  revenues  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program)  shall  be 
repaid  no  later  than  forty  years  following 
the  development  pericxi.  Repayment  of  the 
construction  costs  of  the  Lake  Andes-Wag- 
ner Unit  apportioned  to  serving  Indian- 
owned  lands  and  of  the  Marty  n  Unit  allo- 
cated to  irrigation  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Act  of  July  1.  1932  (47  Stat  564  Chapter  389: 
use  386ai. 

id)  Indian-owned  lands,  or  interests  there- 
in, required  for  the  Lake  Andes-WagTier  Unit 
or  the  Marty  II  Unit  may,  as  an  alternative 
to  their  acquisition  pursuant  to  existing  au- 
thority under  the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 
be  acquired  by  exchajige  for  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  of  equal  or  greater  value  which 
are  owned  by  the  United  States  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  or  which  may  be  ac- 
quired for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  participation  of  lands  in 
the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  the  Marty 
II  Unit  in  programs  covered  by  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C  1461  et  seq  ) 
as  amended  by  subtitle  A  of  title  XI  of  the 
Food,  Agriculture.  Conservation  and  Trade 
Act  of  1990  the  crop  acreage  base  determined 
under  title  V  as  so  amended  and  the  program 
payment  yield  determined  under  title  V  as  so 
amended  shall  be  the  crop  acreage  base  and 
program  payment  yield  established  for  the 
crop  year  immediately  preceding  the  crop 
year  in  which  the  development  period  for 
each  Unit  is  initiated.  For  any  successor  pro- 
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grvLTua  established  for  crop  years  subsequent 
to  199S.  the  acreage  and  yield  on  which  any 
program  payments  are  hased  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  taking  inui  consideration  any 
Increase  In  acreage  or  yield  resulting  from 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Units 

(fi  Mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  facilities  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  concurrent  with  construc- 
tion of  the  Unit  Involved  and  shall  be  on  an 
acre-for  acre  basis,  based  on  ecological 
equivalency  In  addition  to  the  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  to  be  provided  by  the  fish 
rearing  pond  of  the  Lake  Andes  Unit,  other 
facilities  of  that  Unit  may  be  utilized  to  pro- 
vide fish  and  wildlife  benefits  beyond  the 
mitigation  required  to  the  extent  that  such 
benefits  may  be  provided  without  increasing 
costs  of  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance or  replacement  allocable  to  irrigation 
or  Impairing  the  efficiency  of  that  Unit  for 
Irrigation  purposes 

Sec.  5.  Indian  Employment  -In  carrying 
out  sections  1.  3  and  4  of  this  Act.  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  employment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Yanlcton-Sioux  Tribe  who  can 
perform  the  work  required  regardless  of  age 
(subject  to  existing  laws  and  regulations). 
sex,  or  religion,  and  to  the  extent  feasible  in 
connection  with  the  efficient  performance  of 
such  functions  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities shall  be  provided  members  of  the 
Yankton-Sloux  Tribe  regardless  of  age  (sub- 
ject to  existing  laws  and  regulations),  sex.  or 
religion  who  are  not  fully  qualified  to  per- 
form such  functions. 

SEC  6  Pedebal  Reclamation  Laws  Gov- 
ern —This  Act  is  a  supplement  to  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902. 
32  Stat  388,  and  .\i  ts  supplemental  thereto 
and  amendatory  thereof!  The  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  shall  govern  all  functions  un- 
dertaken pursuant  to  this  Act.  except  sec- 
tion 10.  and  as  otherwise  provided  herein 

Sec  7  Cost  sharing  - 

(a)  In  General. -The  Proposal  dated  Sep- 
tember 29,  1937.  supplemented  October  30. 
1967  (on  file  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  with  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate), 
pursuant  to  which  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•■State")  and  the  I.Ake  Andes-Wagner  Irriga- 
tion District  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "District")  would  provide 
funding  for  certain  costs  of  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  Unit,  and  the  District  would  also  as- 
sume certain  responsibilities  with  respect 
thereto.  Is  approved  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  The 
Becretary  shall  promptly  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  State  and  the  District  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  the  State,  and  the  District  Imple- 
menting the  proposal 

(b)  The  agreement  shall  include  provisions 
for 

(1)  the  establishment  and  capitalization  of 
the  n on  Federal  fund.  Including,  subject  to 
the  Secretary  s  approval.  Investment  poli- 
cies and  selei  tldn  of  the  administering  finan- 
cial institution,  and  including  also  provi- 
sions dealing  with  withdrawals  of  moneys  In 
the  fund  for  construction  purposes; 

(2)  the  DlstrUt  U>  administer  the  design 
and  construction,  which  .shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  drainage  systems  for  the  Lake 
Andes-Wagner  Unit. 

(3)  financing,  from  moneys  In  the  fund  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ).  the  construction 
cost  of  the  ring  dike,  not  exceeding  S3. 500. 000. 


the  construction  cost.  If  any.  of  such  dike  in 
excess  of  that  amount  twlng  the  responslbll 
Ity  of  the  United  States  but  any  such  excess 
cost  remains  reimbursable,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  construction  of  the  ring  dike 
shall  not  commence  earlier  than  the  sixth 
year  of  full  operation;  and 

(4)  financing,  from  moneys  in  the  fund  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (li.  the  construction 
cost  of  the  Unit's  closed  drainage  system, 
not  exceeding  J36.000.000.  the  construction 
cost,  if  any.  of  the  closed  drainage  system  in 
excess  of  that  amount  being  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  but  any  such  excess 
remains  reimbursable,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions that: 

(A)  construction  of  the  closed  drainage  sys- 
tem shall  commence  not  earlier  than  the 
sixth  year  of  full  operation  of  the  Unit  and 
shall  continue  over  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years  as  required  by  the  Secretary  subject  to 
such  modifications  in  the  commencement 
date  and  the  construction  period  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  required  on  the  basis 
of  physical  conditions;  and 

(B)  the  District,  in  addition  to  such  annual 
assessments  as  may  be  required  to  meet  Its 
expenses  (Including  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  and  any  annual  repayment  in- 
stallments to  the  United  States  i  shall,  com- 
mencing three  years  after  construction  of 
the  Unit  (Other  than  drainage  facilities)  has 
been  completed,  levee  assessments  annually 
of  not  less  than  $1  00  per  Irrigable  acre  cal- 
culated to  provide  moneys  sufficient,  to- 
gether with  other  moneys  In  the  fund,  in- 
cluding anticipated  accruals,  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (II.  to  finance  not  to  exceed 
$36,000,000  of  the  construction  coats  of  the 
closed  drainage  system 

(Ci  In  the  event  the  detailed  plan  for  the 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4  reduces  the  Irrigated 
acreage  of  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  to 
leas  than  forty-five  thousand,  the  District's 
maximum  obligation  hereunder  shall  be  re- 
duced in  the  ratio  that  the  reduction  in  acre- 
age bears  to  forty-five  thousand 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  require- 
ments of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire that  the  agreement  to  be  negotiated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide  that 
the  total  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
construction  allocable  to  Irrigation  of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4  of  this  Act  i other  than  the  costs 
apportlonable  to  serving-owned  lands  and 
the  facilities  described  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  that  subsection)  shall  be  30  percent 
The  30  percent  non-Federal  share  shall  in- 
clude' 

(li  funds  to  be  deposited  in  the  non-Federal 
fund  referred  to  in  paragraph  d)  of  sub- 
section (B)  of  this  section  and  interest 
earned  thereon: 

(2)  savings  to  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  <b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  savings  to  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  administering  the  design  and  construction 
of  any  other  feature  or  features  of  the  Lake 
Andes-Wagner  Unit,  and  of  any  feature  or 
features  of  the  Marty  II  Unit,  the  design  and 
construction  of  which  Is  administered  by  the 
District  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary. 

(4)  all  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
available  to  the  United  States  by  non-Fed- 
eral Interests,  or  expended  by  such  Interests, 
for  planning  or  advance  planning  assistance 
for  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  or  for  the 
Marty  11  Unit,  and 

(5i  Any  feature  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies shall   not  be  initiated  until   after  the 


District  and  the  State  have  entered  Into  the 
cost-share  agreement  with  the  United  States 
required  by  this  section 

Sec.  8.  AlTHORlZATlON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—(a)  Lake  andes-Wagner  Untt.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

(11  J175.0OO.O0O  (October  1989  price  levels) 
for  construction  of  the  l.Ake  Andes-Wagner 
Unit  (Other  than  the  facilities  descnted  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (ai  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act)  less  the  non  Federal  con- 
tributions as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(ci  of  section  7  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  J1.3SO.000  (October  1989  price  levels)  for 
construction  of  the  facilities  described  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4 
of  this  Act,  which  amounts  include  costs  of 
the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Irrigation  District 
in  administering  design  and  construction  of 
the  Irrigation  distribution  and  drainage  sys- 
tems 

(b)  Marty  U  Unit  —There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  J24.000.000  (January  1989 
price  levels)  for  construction  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  consultation  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Marty  II  Unit 

(c>  Demonstration  Program —There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Dem- 
onstration Program 

(d)  Operation  and  Maintenance -There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  each  Unit. 

Sec.  9  Indian  Water  Rights.— Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  any 
water  rights  or  claims  thereto  of  the 
Vankton-Sloux  tribe. 

Sec.  10  South  Dakota  Biological  Diver- 
sity' Trust— la)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  subsections  la),  (b)  and  (o  of 
section  8  of  this  Act  for  the  irrigation  drain- 
age demonstration  program  and  the  I^ake 
Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  the  Marty  II  Unit,  if 
any,  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  shall  make 
an  annual  Federal  contribution  to  a  South 
DakoU  Biological  Diversity  Trust  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  subsection  (bi  of 
this  section  and  operated  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (ci  of  this  section.  The  amount  of 
each  such  annual  contribution  shall  be  for 
each  fiscal  year  after  1990.  8  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  the  same  fis- 
cal year  under  subsections  la).  (b)  and  (o  of 
section  8,  or  10  percent  of  the  total  amount 
so  appropriated  if  a  contribution  to  the 
Trust  equal  to  10  percent  of  all  Federal  con- 
tributions Is  provided  or  contracted  for  by 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  from  non-Federal 
funds.  Contributions  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  may  be  paid  to  the  Trust  in  such 
ajTiounts  and  in  such  manner  as  may  he 
agreed  upon  by  the  Governor  and  the  Sec 
retary  The  total  Federal  contribution  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  Including  subsection 
(d).  shall  not  exceed  J12.000  000  Federal  con- 
tributions pursuant  to  this  .section,  includ- 
ing subsection  idi.  shall  not  constitute  costs 
of  the  Demonstration  Program  or  of  the 
Lake  Andes  Wagner  or  Marty  II  Units 

lb)  A  South  Dakota  Biological  Diversity 
Trust  shall  t>e  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
contributions  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  if  it  complies  with  each  of  the 
following  requirements 

(1)  The  Trust  is  established  by  non-Federal 
interests  as  a  non-profit  corporation  under 
the  laws  of  South  Dakota  with  Its  principal 
office  In  South  Dakota 

i2)  The  TYust  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
Board  of  Trustees  which  has  the  power  to 
manage  all  affairs  of  the  corporation,  includ- 
ing administration,  data  collection,  and  im- 
plementation of  the  purposes  of  the  Tru.«t 
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(3)  The  Board  Is  comprised  of  five  persons 
appointed  as  follows,  each  for  a  term  of  five 
years 

(All  person  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
South  Dakota; 

iBi  1  person  appointed  by  each  United 
States  Senator  from  South  Dakota; 

iCi  1  person  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Representative  from  South  Dakota;  and 

(D)  1  person  appointed  by  the  South  Da- 
kota Academy  of  Science. 

(4i  Vacancies  on  the  Board  are  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointments 
were  made  Any  member  of  the  Board  is  eli- 
gible for  reappointment  for  successive  terms. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  or  her  predecessor  was  appointed  is 
appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term  A  member  may  serve  after  the  explru- 
tlon  of  his  or  her  term  until  his  or  her  suc- 
cessor has  taken  office.  Members  of  the 
Board  shall  serve  without  compensation. 

i5i  The  corporate  purposes  of  the  Trust  are 
to  select  and  provide  funding  for  projects 
that  protect  o.  restore  the  best  examples  of 
South  Dakota's  biological  diversity,  its  rare 
species,  exemplary  examples  of  plant  and 
animal  communities  and  large-scale  natural 
ecosystems. 

(c)  A  South  Dakota  Biological  Diversity 
Trust  established  by  non-Federal  interests  as 
provided  In  subsection  (bi  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  operating  in  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary. 
each  of  the  following  requirements  are  met 

(1)  the  Trust  is  operated  to  select  and  pro- 
vide funding  for  projects  that  protect  or  re- 
store the  best  examples  of  South  Dakota's 
biological  diversity,  its  rare  species,  exem- 
plary examples  of  plant  and  animal  commu- 
nities and  large-scale  natural  ecosystems  in 
accordance  with  its  corporate  purpose;  and 

(2)  the  Trust  Is  managed  In  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible fashion  by  investing  in  private  and 
public  financial  vehicles  with  the  goal  of 
producing  Income  and  presers-ing  principal. 
The  principal  will  be  Inviolate,  but  income 
win  be  used  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
trust. 

(3 1  Proceeds  from  the  Trust  are  used  for 
the  following  purposes 

(a  I  JIO.OOO  per  year  or  five  percent  of  the 
total  funds  expended  by  the  Trust  (whichever 
Is  larger!  will  be  provided  to  the  South  Da- 
kota Natural  Heritage  Program  (currently 
part  of  the  South  Dakota  Game.  Fish,  and 
Parks  Department),  to 

ill  Maintain  and  update  the  South  Dakota 
Biodiversity  Priority  Site  List 

(II)  Conduct  inventory  to  discover  and  sur- 
vey new  sites  for  the  FViority  Site  List. 

(III)  Manage  data  to  maintain  the  Natural 
Heritage  Databases  needed  to  produce  and 
document  the  Priority  Site  List. 

(B)  Up  to  five  percent  of  the  costs  of  each 
project  are  used  for  preserve  design  or  site 
planning  to  ensure  that  sites  are  selected  for 
funding  which  are  well-designed  to  maintain 
the  long-term  viability  of  the  significant 
species  and  communities  found  at  the  site. 

(C)  Proceeds  from  the  Trust  may  be  used  to 
complete  land  protection  projects  desigmed 
to  protect  biological  diversity. 

(Di  Projects  may  Include  acquisition  of 
land,  water  rights  or  other  partial  interests 
from  willing  sellers  only,  or  arranging  man- 
agement agreements,  registry  and  other 
techniques  to  protect  significant  sites. 

(E)  Ownership  of  land  acquired  with  Trust 
proceeds  will  be  held  by  the  public  agency  or 
private  non-profit  organization  which  pro- 
posed and  completed  the  project,  or  another 
conservation  owner  with  the  approval  of  the 


Board.  The  land  will  be  managed  and  used 
for  the  protection  of  biological  diversity.  If 
the  property  is  used  or  managed  otherwise. 
title  will  revert  to  the  Trust  for  disposition 

(F)  Projects  eligible  for  funding  must  be 
included  on  the  South  Dakota  Biodiversity 
Priority  List  and  located  within  the  borders 
of  South  Dakota 

(G)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  Trust 
proceeds  may  be  used  for  direct  project  costs 
including  direct  expenses  incurred  during 
project  completion.  Land  project  funding 
may  also  include  the  creation  of  a  steward- 
ship endownment  subject  to  the  following 
terms: 

(i  I  up  to  25  percent  of  the  total  fair  market 
value  of  the  project  may  be  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate endowment. 

(ill  The  proceeds  from  the  endowment  will 
be  used  for  the  ongoing  management  costs  of 
maintaining  the  biological  integrity  and  via- 
bility of  the  significant  biological  features  of 
the  site. 

I  ill  I  Endowment  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
activities  which  primarily  promote  rec- 
reational or  economic  use  of  the  site. 

tlv)  The  endowment  for  each  site  will  be 
held  in  a  separate  account  from  the  body  of 
the  Trust  and  other  endowments.  The  endow- 
ments will  be  managed  by  the  Trust  Board 
but  the  owner  or  manager  of  the  site  may 
draw  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  stewardship 
endowment  to  fund  management  activities 
with  approval  of  the  Board.  Additional  man- 
agement funds  may  be  secured  from  other 
public  and  private  sources. 

(H)  Should  the  biological  significance  of  a 
site  be  destroyed  or  greatly  reduced,  the  land 
may  be  disposed  of  but  the  proceeds  and  any 
stewardship  endowment  will  revert  to  the 
Trust  for  use  in  other  projects. 

il>  Proceeds  from  the  TYusl  miay  be  used 
for  management  of  public  or  private  lands. 
including  but  not  restricted  to  lands  pur- 
chased with  Trust  funds,  except  that  only 
those  management  projects  that  results  in 
the  maintenance  or  restoration  of  statewide 
biological  diversity  are  eligible  for  consider- 
ation. 

(d)  For  each  fiscal  year  after  1990.  2  jjercent 
of  the  Federal  contributions  for  the  same  fis- 
cal year,  determined  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary to: 

1 1 )  restore  damaged  natural  ecosystems  on 
public  lands  and  waterways  affected  by  the 
Reclamation  program  outside  South  Dakota; 

(2 1  acquire  from  willing  sellers  only  other 
lands  and  properties  or  appropriate  interests 
therein  outside  South  Dakota  with 
restorable  damaged  natural  ecosystems  and 
restore  such  ecosystems; 

(3i  provide  jobs  and  suitable  economic  de- 
velopment in  a  manner  that  carries  out  the 
other  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

i4i  provide  expanded  recreational  opportu- 
nities, and 

i5i  support  and  encourage  research,  train- 
ing and  education  in  methods  and  tech- 
nologies of  ecosystem  restoration. 

(6)  In  implementing  subsection  (d).  the 
Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  restoration 
and  acquisition  of  lands  and  properties  (or 
appropriate  interests  therein)  where  repair 
of  compositional,  structural  and  functional 
values  will; 

ID  reconstitute  natural  biological  diver- 
sity that  has  been  diminished; 

i2)  assist  the  recovery  of  species  popu- 
lations, communities  and  ecosystems  that 
are  unable  to  survive  on-site  without  inter- 
vention; 

(3)  allow  relntroductlon  and  reoccupation 
by  native  flora  and  fauna; 


eliminate  exotic  flora  and 
are       damaging       natural 


(4)  control   or 
fauna       which 
ecosystems; 

(5i  restore  natural  habitat  for  the  recruits 
ment  and  survival  of  fish,  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife; 

(6)  provide  additional  conservation  values 
to  Stat*  and  local  government  lands: 

(7)  add  to  structural  and  composltiona: 
values  of  existing  preserves  or  enhance  the 
viability,  defensibility  and  manageability  of 
preserves,  and 

(8)  restore  natural  hydrologic^al  effects  in- 
cluding sediment  and  erosion  control,  drain- 
age, percolation  and  other  water  quality  im- 
provement capacity. 

ifi  The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  on 
its  activities  under  this  section  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and 
the  Com<mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  229.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  Landsat  Pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
landsat  program 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  offer  legrislation  to  provide  for 
continued  operation  of  the  Landsat 
Program.  I  recognize  the  lead  role  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  appro- 
priations measures.  However.  I  believe 
so  strongly  in  the  importance  of  the 
Landsat  Program  that  1  introduce  this 
bill  today  with  the  intention  of  later 
submitting  it  as  an  amendment. 

The  Landsat  Program  provides  re- 
mote sensing  from  space  to  further  our 
understanding  of  the  Earth.  The  data 
from  this  program  have  been  collected 
since  1972  and  provide  a  unique  baseline 
of  information  about  land  conditions 
and  changes  during  the  1970's  and 
1980's.  This  information  is  not  avail- 
able from  any  other  source.  It  is  one  of 
our  most  important  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  the  continued  study  of  global 
climate  change,  as  well  as  long-term 
trends  in  deforestation,  desertification, 
and  land  use. 

The  fiscal  year  1991  Federal  budget 
appropriated  $9,500,000  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Landsats  4  and  5  during  the 
first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  satellites  are  still  functioning 
and  providing  land  remote  sensing 
data.  The  ftmding  for  continued  acqui- 
sition of  Landsat  data  will  run  out  in 
March  of  this  year.  It  is  important  we 
act  now  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  continued  Landsat  operations. 

Taking  this  action  now  will  minimize 
or  lessen  any  data  gap  that  may  occur 
between  the  demise  of  Landsats  4  and  5 
and  the  launch  of  Landsat  6  in  1992. 
Also,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  assure 
Landsat  data  continuity  right  up  to 
the  launch  of  our  first  Eiarth  observing 
system  platform  in  1998. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  229 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  LAND8AT 

There  is  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  fiscal  year  1991.  $9,500,000  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Landsat  Prosram.  The  amount  appropriated 
by  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
amounts  appropriated  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr  PRESSLER: 
S.  230.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  programs  and  functions  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

LAND  REMOTE  8E.N8INO  DATA  ARCHIVING 
ALTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
transfer  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior the  responsibility  for  archiving  the 
land  remote  sensing  data  acquired  by 
the  Landsat  satellites. 

This  legislation  has  received  strong 
support  from  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  legisla- 
tion simply  clarifies  a  decision  already 
worked  out  to  transfer  funding  for  the 
remote  sensing  archive  from  Commerce 
to  Interior. 

The  Land  Remote-Sensing  Commer- 
cialization Act  of  1984  gave  the  respon- 
sibility for  archiving  to  the  Secretary 
of  Conrunerce.  At  the  time,  that  made 
sense.  The  Landsat  Program  fell  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA].  The  archiving  and  processing 
of  the  Landsat  data  is  handled  at  the 
Earth  Resources  Observation  Systems 
[EROS]  Data  Center  near  Sioux  Falls. 
SD.  The  EROS  Data  Center  [EDC]  is  a 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  [USGS)  facil- 
ity, but  since  NOAA  was  processing  the 
Landsat  data.  It  also  made  sense  for 
NOAA  to  handle  the  archiving  of  that 
data. 

But  the  1984  Commercialization  Act 
also  began  the  process  of  getting  NOAA 
out  of  the  I^Andsat  processing  business. 
NOAA  will  be  doing  no  processing  of  In- 
coming data  at  EDC.  once  Landsats  4 
and  5  discontinue  operations.  Without 
this  legislation.  NOAA  would  still  be 
responsible  for  archiving  the  old  data. 
To  everyone  involved,  now  is  the  prop- 
er time  to  give  that  responsibility  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
operates  the  facility  and  is  also  one  of 
the  biggest  users  of  the  accumulated 
data 

In  May  1986.  NOAA  and  the  USGS 
signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
outlining  BUih  a  transfer  of  responsibil- 
ity. This  legislation  will  be  the  final 
step  in  effectuating  that  move. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  230 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembed. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  l.  This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the 
Land  Remote-Sensing  Data  Archiving  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1991" 

TRANSFER  OF  DATA  ARCHIVINO  RESPONSIBILJTV 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds 
that^ 

(1)  section  602  of  the  Land  Remote-Sensing 
Commercialization  Act  of  1984  (15  U  S  C 
4272)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
provide  for  the  archiving  of  land  remote- 
sensing  data  for  historical,  scientific,  and 
technical  purposes,  including  long-term 
global  environmental  monitoring; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  currently 
provides  for  the  archiving  of  Landsat  data  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interiors  EROS  Dau 
Center,  which  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ment of  section  602(g)  of  such  Act  (15  US  C. 
4272(g))  to  use  existing  Federal  Government 
facilities  to  the  extent  practicable  In  carry- 
ing out  this  archiving  responsibility; 

(3)  the  Landsat  data  collected  since  1972 
are  an  Important  global  data  set  for  mon- 
itoring and  assessing  land  resources  and 
global  change; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  maintains 
archives  of  aerial  photography,  digital  car- 
tographic data,  and  other  Earth  science  data 
at  the  EROS  Data  Center  that  also  are  im- 
portant data  sets  for  monitoring  and  assess- 
ing land  resources  and  global  change; 

(5)  it  is  appropriate  to  transfer  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
archiving  of  land  remote-sensing  data;  and 

(6)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  ex- 
plore ways  to  facilitate  the  use  of  archived 
data  for  research  purposes  consistent  with 
other  provisions  of  the  Land  Remote-Sensing 
Commercialization  Act  of  1984 

(bi  Provision  of  Unenhanced  Data.— Sec- 
tion 402ib)(4)  of  the  t^and  Remote-Sensing 
Commercialization  Act  of  1964  il5  US  C. 
4244(b)(4))  is  amended  by  inserting  'of  the  In- 
terior" immediately  after  "Secretary". 

(c)  archiving  of  Data.— Section  602  of  the 
Land  Remote-Sensing  Commercialization 
Act  of  1984  (15  use.  4272)  is  amended- 

(1)  In  subsections  (b),  (c).  (d).  (f),  and  <g).  by 
Inserting  "of  the  Interior"  immediately 
after  "Secretary"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that 
archiving  activities  are  consistent  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  contract  or 
agreement  entered  into  under  title  II.  III.  or 
V  of  this  Act  and  with  any  license  issued 
under  title  IV  of  this  Act". 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'AMATO,    Mr.    SMITH,    and   Mr 

WALLOP): 

S.  231.  A  bill  to  Impose  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union 
until  the  Soviet  Union  ceases  to 
threaten  or  use  military  force  against 
the  Baltic  States  and  enters  into  good 
faith  negotiations  leading  to  the  for- 


mal recognition  of  the  independence  of 
those  states:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

suspension  of  united  states  aid  to  the 

80\TET  1.-NION 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
minds  of  Senators  in  the  Chamber— in- 
deed those  of  most  Americans— are 
most  certainly  focused  today  on  the  de- 
veloping situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  important  as  is  the  situation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  US  Government 
must  also  face  up  to  the  fjupstion  of 
how  to  respond  to  the  killing  this  past 
Saturday  of  at  least  15  innocent  Lith- 
uanians and  the  injuring  of  hundreds  of 
others  in  Vilnius  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Red  Army. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which,  in  response  to  this  military  ac- 
tion, suspends  all  United  States  assist- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  legisla- 
tion is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  DAm.\to].  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Walixip]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  President,  until  August  2.  1990— 
the  day  Iraq  Invaded  Kuwait — the 
State  Department  valued  the  friend- 
ship of  Saddam  Hussein.  The  State  De- 
partment worked  hard  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  suspending  United  States 
aid  to  Iraq,  and  just  days  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  our  Ambassador  to 
Baghdad.  April  Glasple.  reportedly  as- 
sured Hussein  that  the  United  States 
had  no  stake  in  disputes  between  Iraq 
and  Kuwait 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senate 
approved  a  resolution  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd]  urging  the  suspension 
of  United  States  assistance  to  the  So- 
viet Union  because  of  the  Soviet's  oi>- 
pression  in  the  Baltic  States.  I  was 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  reso- 
lution, and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  able  leadership 
and  his  deep  compassion  for  the  Lith- 
uanians and  the  other  Baltic  peoples. 

However,  my  proposal  is  not  a  resolu- 
tion; It  is  legislation  building  upon  the 
sentiments  of  the  Byrd  resolution,  and 
laying  down  criteria  for  suspension  of 
aid.  I  believe  that  the  Senate,  upon  re- 
flection, will  want  to  go  on  to  enact 
definite  legislative  criteria 

In  part,  the  400.000  American  troops 
whose  lives  are  now  on  the  line  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  attest  to  the  U.S.  State 
Departments  judgment  in  this  matter 
and  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  same  fashion,  the  Statf  De- 
partment offered  massive  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  stuck  to  the  p>osition 
that  this  aid  should  be  provided,  even 
while  evidence  wa-s  mounting  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  about  to  deploy  force 
to  crush  democracy  movement.s  in 
Lithuania  and  other  republics 

Senators  may  recall,  that,  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  1990.  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would   be   offered   up  to  SI   billion    in 
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credit  guarantees  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  would  be  provided  a  tem- 
porary waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  re- 
strictions in  order  to  permit  these  sub- 
sidized purchases.  A  little  less  than  a 
month  later,  on  January  10.  1991.  the 
administration  announced  that  up  to 
$300  million  in  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  would  also  be  made  available  to 
the  Kremlin. 

Shortly  after  hearing  of  Secretary 
Baker's  initial  announcement.  I  com- 
mented that  it  was  scarcely  sensible  to 
grant  credibility  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  give  it  United  States  tax 
dollars,  when  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  the 
most  disliked  man  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now.  that 
the  United  States  should  not.  directly 
or  indirectly  encourage  Mr 
Gorbachev's  efforts  to  force— utilizing 
the  Red  Army— centralized  com- 
munism upon  the  people  of  Russia  and 
the  independent  Republics. 

Having  been  offered  this  massive  as- 
sistance from  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  arranged  to  receive  as  much 
of  such  assistance  as  possible  before 
such  time  as  he  saw  the  need  to  crack 
down  militarily  on  the  democracy 
movement  in  Lithuania. 

Specifically,  between  the  time  agri- 
cultural credits  were  offered— Decem- 
ber 12 — and  the  date  of  the  crackdown 
in  Lithuania— January  13— Mr, 

Gorbachev's  agents  succeeded  in  con- 
tracting for  639.5  million  dollars'  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Since  the 
Soviet  Union  is  broke,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  pay  for  these  commodities.  As 
the  guarantor  of  these  purchases,  the 
U  S  Government — or  more  specifically, 
the  U.S.  taxpayer— will  be  left  with  the 
tab. 

Even  before  Secretary  Baker  an- 
nounced the  aid  plan,  evidence  began 
to  mount  indicating  that  a  military 
crackdown  in  Lithuania  was  in  the  off- 
ing. But.  just  as  the  State  Department 
ignored  all  the  signals  being  sent  from 
Baghdad  in  the  days  preceding  Saddam 
Hussein's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  State 
Department  ignored  the  evidence  ema- 
nating from  the  Soviet  Union— all  as 
Mr.  Gorbachev  dug  his  hand  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  p>ockets  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer 

One  of  the  first  warning  signs  of  the 
imE>ending  military  crackdown  came 
on  November  26.  1990.  On  that  date,  as 
he  prepared  for  his  trip  to  the  United 
States  to  gain  support  for  his  fledgling 
democracy.  Lithuanian  President 
Vytautas  Landsbergis  attempted  to 
prepare  his  people  for  what  he  saw  was 
the  coming  use  of  force  by  the  Soviet 
Red  Army.  He  predicted  in  an  address 
to  his  nation  that  blood  would  be 
spilled  by  the  Red  Army — on  direct  or- 
ders from  Moscow. 

Obviously,  either  the  State  Depart- 
ment missed  this  statement,  or  chose 
to  ignore  it — because  the  bureaucrats 
in  Foggy  Bottom  just  moved  forward 


with  their  plan  of  sending  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars to  bail  out  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Landsbergis'  ad- 
dress to  his  nation  of  November  26. 
1990.  be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

.Mr.  President.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
claimed  that  he  did  not  authorize  the 
use  of  the  Red  Army  to  attempt  to 
quash  the  democracy  movement  in 
Lithuania.  This  claim  is  simply  ludi- 
crous. 

On  January  7.  1990.  Mr.  Gorbachev  is- 
sued orders  that  elite  Soviet  paratroop- 
ers be  sent  to  seven  captive  nations.  It 
was  just  3  days  later  that  the  adminis- 
tration announced  the  availability  of 
$300  million  in  Ex-Im  Bank  credits  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

On  January  10.  1990,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
He  informed  the  Council  that  "the  sit- 
uation has  reached  a  dead  end. '  and 
that  "the  need  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
situation  requires  taking  speedy 
steps." 

The  people  of  Lithuania  read  this  as 
a  threat— but  the  State  Department 
obviously  did  not. 

.Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Gorbachev  ultimatum  of 
January  10  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  just  3  days  after  Mr. 
Gorbachev  issued  this  ultimatum.  So- 
viet Red  army  troops  began  their  at- 
tack upon  innocent  Lithuanian  civil- 
ians; 15  innocent  people  are  now  dead, 
and  countless  others  injured. 

It  is  a  shame  upon  our  Nation  that 
the  State  Department  chose  to  open  up 
the  doors  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  Mr.  Gorbachev  as  he  planned 
and  implemented  the  military  crack- 
down on  Lithuanian  democracy.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  little  which  can  be 
done  to  reverse  that. 

However.  Congress  can— and  must- 
suspend  all  assistance  to  the  Soviet 
Union  now.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  in- 
tends to  accomplish. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  provides 
for  a  suspension  of  all  United  States 
economic  assistance  to  the  Soviet 
Cental  Government  and  a  prohibition 
on  the  granting  of  most-favored-nation 
trading  status  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  the  President  determines  that; 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  has  ceased 
the  threat  of,  and  the  use  of  force 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States; 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  has  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  democrat- 
ically elected  leaders  of  the  Baltic 
States  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  independence  for  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia;  and. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  withdraws 
all  troops  under  its  control  from  the 
territories  of  the  Baltic  States. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  less  than  10 
months  ago— March  11.  1990.  to  be 
exact — that  the  democratically  elected 
Government  of  Lithuania  redeclared 
their  nation's  independence.  That  was 
a  proud  day  for  Lithuanians,  and  in- 
deed for  all  people  who  value  freedom 

The  parliamentarians  who  made  that 
brave  decision  in  Vilnius  last  March 
knew— as  did  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
our  own  Nation— that  their  lives  could 
be  in  danger.  Today,  their  Parliament 
building  is  surrounded  by  Soviet  tanks. 
No  one  knows  what  tomorrow  will 
bring — except  that  strong,  tangible 
steps  by  the  United  States  can  prevent 
further  bloodshed. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today — if  enacted — would  represent  one 
such  step.  I  urge  Senators  to  join  in 
seeking  speedy  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  ;n  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  231 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  L'niied  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1   The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  on  January  7.  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Dlmitri  'Yazov.  on  orders  from  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  ordered  an  extra  dispatch  of  elite 
Soviet  paratroopers  to  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
Estonia,  and  the  Ukraine.  Armenia, 
Moldavia,  and  Georgia  to  begin  rounding  up 
young  men  who  have  refused  to  serve  ;n  the 
Soviet  army: 

i2'  the  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia have  exercised  their  rights  under  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1949.  under  which  no  one 
IS  required  to  serve  in  the  army  of  an  occu- 
pation power: 

(3'  several  buildings  belonging  to  the 
democratically  elected  Lithuanian  and  Lat- 
vian governments  have  been  seized  and  occu- 
pied, and  the  railway  station  and  airport  in 
Vilnius  closed,  by  the  Soviet  military  in  an 
attempt  to  impose  presidential  or  military 
control  in  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  the  Re- 
public of  Latvia,  and  the  Republic  of  Esto- 
nia; 

(4)  during  the  pre-dawn  hours  of  January 
13,  1991.  at  leEist  15  Lithuanian  civilians  who 
had  gathered  to  conduct  a  peaceful  vigil 
around  the  radio  and  television  studio  in 
Vilnius  were  brutally  killed,  and  hundreds 
wounded,  by  Soviet  tanks  and  troops: 

(5i  the  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  annexation  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  the  Red  Army  in  1940  and  has  for  10 
consecutive  administrations  of  both  parties 
remained  committed  to  the  independence  of 
the  Baltic  nations;  and 

(6)  President  Bush  has  denounced  Soviet 
aggression  as  disturbing  and  has  stated  that 
the  military  crackdown  threatens  t«  set 
back  or.  perhaps,  even  reverse  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 

Sec  2  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  issue,  or  make  any 
payment  on,  any  insurance,  reinsurance,  or 
guarantee  with  respect   to  the   financing  of 
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export*  to  the  Soviet  Union  unless  a  presi- 
dential certification  Is  made  ander  section  8. 
Sec  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  not  Issue,  or  make  any  payment 
on,  any  credit  guarantee  with  respect  to  the 
financing  of  exports  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  the  Soviet  Union  contracted  for  or 
approved  after  January  16.  1991.  unless  a 
presidential  certification  Is  made  under  sec- 
tion 8. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Soviet  Union  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  nondiscriminatory  imost  fa- 
vored-nation) trade  treatment,  and  any  com- 
mercial agreement  concluded  with  the  So- 
viet Union  shall  not  take  effect,  unless  a 
presidential  certification  is  made  under  sec- 
tion 8. 

Sec.  5.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  not  attend  the  summit  meeting  with 
the  President  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  scheduled  for  February  1991; 

(2 1    the    President    of    the    United    SUtes 
should  extend  recognition  to  the  democrat- 
ically   elected    governments    of    Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia  and  should  exchange  am 
bassadors  with  such  governments,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  In- 
struct the  United  States  executive  director 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  oppose  any  grant  of  special 
association  status  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
such  Institution. 

Sec  6.  lai  The  United  States-Soviet  energy 
working  group.  Jointly  coordinated  by  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Energy,  shall 
be  suspended  until  a  presidential  certifi- 
cation Is  made  under  section  8 

(bi  The  United  States  Government  shall 
suspend  all  technical  assistance  In  energy, 
science,  and  technology  until  a  presidential 
certification  Is  made  under  section  8. 

(c)  The  United  States  Government  shall 
not  approve  the  export  for  the  Soviet  Union 
of  any  item  controlled  for  national  security 
purposes,  under  any  agreement  reached  aft-er 
January  16.  1991.  with  CoCom  which  liberal- 
izes such  controls  until  a  presidential  certifi- 
cation Is  made  under  section  8. 

Sec  7  The  United  States  shall  oppose  any 
waiver  of  or  modification  of  restrictions  con- 
Ulned  In  the  Charter  of  the  European  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  appli- 
cable to  the  provision  of  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  shall  oppose  any  loans  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment to  the  Soviet  Union  unless  a  presi- 
dential certification  Is  made  under  section  8 
Sec.  8.  The  certification  referred  to  in  this 
Act  is  a  certification,  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  (1 1  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ceased  the  threat  and  the  use  of 
force  against  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States:  (2>  that  the  central  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  entered  Into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Baltic  governments  leading  to 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  states  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia, and  (3)  that  all  troops  under  the  control 
of  the  central  Soviet  government  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  territories  of  those  na- 
tions. 

LrTHi  AM.^N  {Resident  Telij*  His  People  To 
Prepare  kuk  PoasiBLE  Kremlin  Coup 
New  York.  N<iveml)er  26,  1990  -Lithuania's 
president  went  before  the  nation  on  Lithua- 
nian television  Saturday  night  to  warn  that 
Soviet  President  Gorbachev  appears  to  be 
planning     to    subvert    the     democratically 


elected  government  in  the  southernmost  Bal- 
tic state,  reports  the  Brooklyn-based  Lithua- 
nian Information  Center. 

In  what  was  probably  his  grimmest  address 
to  the  people  since  the  Lithuanian-Soviet 
crisis  last  spring.  Vytautas  Landsbergls. 
President  of  Lithuania's  Supreme  Council 
(or  Parliament),  warned  that  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  wsis  'In  danger  "  Comparing  the 
situation  to  the  days  preceding  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Independent  Lithuania  in  1940,  he 
said  that  "right-wing"  forces  Including  "old- 
style  Bolsheviks."  'militant  generals  and 
colonels."  "worshippers  of  Great  Russian  Im- 
perialism." and  "red  fasclsu"  were  itching 
to  turn  back  the  clock  In  the  USSR,  and 
Lithuania.  He  described  President  Gorbachev 
as  "either  the  leader  of  the  right-wingers  or 
their  prisoner.' 

The  Lithuanian  President  harshly  criti- 
cized the  new  powers  given  to  Gorbachev  last 
week  by  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  saying 
they  granted  him  the  authority  "to  TeorKa- 
nlze'  from  Moscow  the  governments  of  repub- 
lics." 

Landsbergls  put  before  the  Lithuanian 
public  a  forbidding  scenario:  Internal  discord 
in  Lithuania  fomented  by  Soviet  agents,  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  provocation  staged  by  the 
KGB  against  members  of  the  pro-Soviet  mi- 
nority in  Lithuania,  which  would  then  be 
used  to  Justify  the  Introduction  of  presi- 
dential rule  and  the  replacement  of  the  le- 
gitimate Lithuanian  government  by  a  "gov- 
ernment established  by  paratroopers"  that 
would  be  willing  to  sign  the  new  union  trea- 
ty designed  by  the  Kremlin  to  stave  off  the 
disintegration  of  the  USSR. 

The  Lithuanian  President  Implied  that  the 
refusal  of  unnamed  Western  countries  to  de- 
fend the  Baltic  states'  right  to  observer  sU- 
tus  at  the  Paris  summit  meeting  November 
19-21  could  encourage  Gorbachev  to  believe 
that  he  had  a  free  hand  In  dealing  with  the 
Baltic  states  More  than  half  of  the  34  mem- 
bers of  the  CSCE.  including  the  United 
States,  refused  to  challenge  the  Soviets 
when  they  moved  to  block  Baltic  observer 
status  at  the  Paris  conference 

Only  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  did 
landsbergls  offer  hope  for  the  future,  stating 
that  a  right-wing  putsch  against  his  govern- 
ment was  not  inevitable  He  assured  the 
Lithuanian  nation  that  the  triumph  of  reac- 
tionary forces,  should  It  come  to  pass,  would 
be  a  brief  one  because  the  Soviet  empire  is 
"crumbling  " 

Extended  excerpts  of  Landsbergls'  speech 
follow: 

"Yesterday  *  *  *  I  sUted  that  our  home- 
land—the Republic  of  Lithuania— was  In  dan- 
ger 


The  general  crisis  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
stirring  up  the  fiercest  right-wing  forces 
These  are  old-style  Bolsheviks,  militant  gen- 
erals and  colonels  who  comprehend  only  the 
use  of  force  through  tanks  and  sharpened 
shovels,  worshippers  of  Great  Russian  Impe- 
rialism possessing  a  chauvinist  hatred  for 
smaller  nations,  especially  those  which  have 
chosen  freedom.  They  ruled,  we  were  ruled. 
and  that  was  called  "order  "  Now  that  Is  no 
longer  the  case,  hence  such  fury  and  desire 
at  all  costs  to  "contror'  everything  once 
again  Among  them  are  openly  active  pro- 
ponents of  red  fascism,  demanding  that  flsus 
be  used  to  stop  up  mouths,  that  reforms  In 
the  Soviet  Union  be  terminated  and  demo- 
crats be  persecuted,  that  bloody  terror  be 
employed  as  In  Tbilisi  and  Baku  Such  peo- 
ple come  to  Lithuania  as  well  in  order  to  egg 
on   Uke-mlnded   fellow   party-members,   and 


then  later  U)  repcirt  back  to  Moscow  what 
they  ostensibly  learned  and  Investigated 

•'The  entire  Soviet  Communist  Party  Is 
moving  to  the  right  The  progressives  are 
handing  In  their  party  tickets  while  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  who  not  long  ago  appeared  to  be 
a  reformer.  Is  becoming  within  his  party  ei- 
ther the  leader  of  the  right-wingers  or  their 
prisoner,  the  spokesman  and  agent  of  their 
will  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  against  us 
The  Kremlin's  greatest  concern  is  how.  in 
spite  of  the  specter  of  famine,  to  preserve  the 
empire  They  deftly  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  perhaps  they  themselves 
created  namely  Iraq's  aggression— to  pre- 
tend to  be  the  West's  friends  and  hope  to  re- 
ceive favors  from  that  quarter  And  one  of 
those  favors  could  be  the  failure  to  notice  If 
military  force  and  coercion  are  used  against 
the  Baltic  countries,  or  at  least  the  most  dis- 
obedient one  of  them 

"That  certain  governments  of  large  demo- 
cratic countries  are  able  to  behave  In  a  not 
very  honorable  manner  was  demonstrated  in 
Paris.  From  those  events  there  will  be  cer- 
tain positive,  useful  consequences,  but  one 
negative  consequence  is  that  they  push  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  Into  making  some  new  mis- 
take Meanwhile,  more  important  for  us  are 
events  In  Moscow  We  recall  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Lithuanian  and  Soviet  dele- 
gations there  on  Oclotxr  20  attacks,  threats. 
reneging  on  things  that  had  already  been 
agreed  to.  an  obvious  reluctance  to  advance 
even  a  little  way  toward  negotiations 

"We  recall  also  the  ultimatum  delivered  to 
the  three  Baltic  countries  by  comrades 
Ryzhkov  and  Maslyukov  (Chairman  of 
USSR  State  Planning  Committee— LIC)  on 
November  10  If  we  disobey  their  rule.  If  all 
we  desire  Is  normal  trade  with  the  USSR, 
then  they  will  rupture  everything,  ruin  our 
economy  and.  having  created  great  hard- 
ships, will  cause  discord  within  our  society. 
In  order  to  produce  a  chaos  that  Is  greater 
than  that  In  their  own  society  We  recall 
also  the  speeches  of  certain  deputies— one 
can  call  them  fasclstlc  in  Moscow,  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev's  own  dictatorial  schemes, 
the  menacing  resolution  In  the  making  all 
week  and  adopted  yesterday 

"We  see  a  new  campaign  of  slander  under 
way  against  Lithuania  and  Its  government, 
its  changes.  Its  Independence  Such  was  the 
Moscow  television  program  aired  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday. 

«  •  •  *  * 

"The  latest  decision,  adopted  yesterday, 
proposes,  that  is  allows,  the  President  (of  the 
U  S  S  R  -LICi  t-o  defend  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, and  also  their  lives,  health  and  wealth, 
even  to  the  extent  of  adopting  extraordinary 
measures  Which  rights  and  what  kind  of 
citizen's  wealth  would  require  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  measures  Is  not  defined  In  any 
way  That  means,  according  to  Soviet  cus- 
tom, that  the  law  can  be  used  In  any  way 
that  Is  at  that  moment  desirable  They  will 
manufacture  some  sort  of  provocation  and 
then  use  it  for  their  own  purposes  And  with 
respect  to  the  republics,  the  Soviet  Union's 
President  is  well  empowered,  he  is  to  create 
a  unified  justice  system  under  his  own  con- 
trol, i  e  all  Internal  affairs  organs,  courts, 
prosecutors,  and  promises  even  to  reorga- 
nize' from  Moscow  the  governments  of 
republics 

"Of  course,  not  just  in  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, but  In  many  other  places  as  well  It  will 
not  possible  to  do  this  by  any  means  other 
than  brute  military  force  And  the  Baltic 
states  have  already  stated  that  they  will  de- 
fend themselves    It  Is  all  too  similar  to  the 


situation  In  1940:  It's  even  worse,  but  also 
more  clear  I  wonder  If  today  one  could  find 
even  one  person  childishly  dreaming  of  Sta- 
lin's sunshine,  about  an  Improved  Soviet  sys- 
tem, 

"Thus  what  can  we  and  what  should  we  ex- 
pect? 

"Violence  will  be  used.  1  e  blood  will  be 
spilled  as  Mikhail  Gorbachev  promised  yes- 
terday, when  all  the  necessary  preparations 
have  been  made  First  it  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  dismantle  political  and  commu- 
nity life  In  Lithuania,  in  order  to  belter  pre- 
pare public  opinion  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  the  world, 

"They  have  specialists  who  understand 
how  to  set  people  of  one  country  against 
each  other,  playing  off  their  views  and  even 
personal  ambitions,  how  to  antagonize 
groups,  political  forces  and  government  bod- 
ies. 

***** 

"Let  us  say  that  Imperial  preparations 
have  been  concluded.  Lithuania's  people  ex- 
hausted and  antagonized,  the  Parliament 
paralyzed,  a  new  Moscow-hatched  Lithua- 
nian government  Is  to  be  led  by  two  writers. 
the  Soviet  security  forces  organize  another 
provocation,  choosing  as  victims  their  own 
supporters,  and  the  Kremlin  releases  its  fist 
or.  put  In  more  polite  t-erms.  Imposes  presi- 
dential rule  Then  Lithuania  falls  under  an 
active  occupation  once  again,  as  in  1940.  and 
a  search  begins  for  more  flexible  collal)0- 
rators  willing  to  sign  the  union  treaty  and 
join  the  union  of  "sovereign"  republics  once 
and  for  all.  What  to  advise? 

"The  first  piece  of  advice  comes  from  the 
methods  of  nonviolent  political  struggle. 
.After  the  coup,  refuse  to  participate  in  all, 
even  the  least  significant,  elections  so  that 
the  government  established  by  paratroopers 
would  not  have  even  the  flimsiest  cloak  of 
legitimacy  The  second  piece  of  advice:  to 
heed  .vour  heart  and  conscience  With  the  So- 
viet empire  crumbling,  the  night  would  not 
be  a  long  one.  And  perhaps  it  will  not  come 
at  all  If  we  stay  calm,  disassociate  ourselves 
from  suspicious  hotheads  and  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  pitted  one  against  the 
other   " 

GORBACHEV  Issues  Ultimatum  to  Lithuania 

New  York.  January  10.  1990  —Soviet  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev  issued  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  Supreme  Council,  or  Par- 
liament, of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  today, 
demanding  it  "restore  the  validity  of  the 
USSR.  Constitution"  and  demonstratively 
referring  to  it  as  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Lithuanian  SSR.  reports  the  Lithuanian  In- 
formation Center  of  New  York  An  English 
translation  of  the  ultimatum,  provided  by 
the  Lithuanian  government's  Information 
bureau,  follows: 

"The  situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
Republic,  and  its  sharp  aggravation  during 
the  past  few  days  forces  me,  as  the  President 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  appeal  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR. 

"It  Is  necessary  to  face  the  truth,  and  to 
see  the  real  reasons  of  the  current  situation 
They  are  conditioned  by  flagrant  violations 
and  deviations  from  the  Constitutions  of  the 
US  S.R.  and  of  the  Lithuanian  SSR.  by  vio- 
lations of  the  people"s  civil  and  social  rights, 
and  under  the  guise  of  democracy,  by  seek- 
ing to  Implement  policy,  the  goal  of  which  is 
to  re-establish  a  Bourgeois  regime  and  order. 

••TTie  responsibility  for  this  lies  with  the 
Republic's  Supreme  Soviet,  which  in  ignor- 
ing constitutional  laws,  resolutions  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR,  and  of  the 
U.S. S.R.  Congress  of  People's  Deputies,  de- 


crees and  appeals  of  the  President  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  goes  against  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

"Essentially,  the  situation  has  reached  a 
dead-end  The  need  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
situation  requires  taking  speedy  steps. 
Union  authorities  are  getting  many  appeals 
from  social-political  organizations,  manufac- 
turing collectives,  and  citizens  of  all  nation- 
alities. People  are  demanding  that  constitu- 
tional order  be  re-established,  and  that  their 
security  and  living  conditions  be  properly 
guaranteed.  They  have  lost  faith  In  the  poli- 
cies of  the  present  authoritit«s.  They  de- 
mand that  Presidential  rule  be  established, 

"I  propose  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  to  imme- 
diately restore  the  validity  of  the  U.S. S.R, 
Constitution  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Lithuanian  SSR.  and  to  revoke  the  anti-con- 
stitutional acts  adopted  earlier, 

'"The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Lithuanian 
SSR  must  understand  all  of  its  responsibility 
to  the  nations  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
U.S.S.R." 


By  Mr.  WARNER: 

S.  232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount,  of  coveragre  under  Serv- 
icemen's Group  Life  Insurance  and  Vet- 
erans' Group  Life  Insurance  and  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  pay  a  death  grratuity  to  certain  sur- 
vivors of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  died  after  August  1,  1990. 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  such  in- 
crease; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

servicemen's  group  life  insurance 
coverage  enhancement  A(?T 
•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  leg"islation  to  in- 
crease the  coverai?e  of  Government- 
sponsored  life  insurance  for  the  men 
and  women  of  our  armed  services  and 
to  pay  a  death  grratuity  to  survivors  of 
members  who  died  after  Augrust  1.  1990. 
and  before  the  date  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
began  the  practice  of  insuring  the  lives 
of  servicemen  and  women  during  the 
early  days  of  World  War  I  to  provide  fi- 
nancial protection  for  their  families. 
The  Government  took  this  action  be- 
cause commercial  insurance  companies 
either  refused  to  provide  such  insur- 
ance or  charged  prohibitive  premiums. 

The  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1917,  established  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Life  Insurance  [USGLI]  Program 
for  service  members  to  buy  yearly  re- 
newable term  life  insurance  in  amounts 
from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  The  Government 
was  the  insurer  and  assumed  the  cost 
of  the  "extra  hazard"  for  insuring  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Since 
that  time,  the  benefits  of  the  USGLI 
Program  have  changed  several  times. 
For  example.  the  Servicemen's 
Idemnity  Act  of  April  25,  1961.  provided 
for  a  gratuitous  indemnity  of  $10,000 
payable  to  survivors  of  members  who 
died  on  or  with  120  days  of  active  duty. 
This  act  also  established  a  Veteran's 
Special  Term  Life  Insurance  [VSLI] 
Program  to  provide  low-cost  insurance 
in  amounts  of  $1,000  to  $10,000  during 
their  transition  from  military  to  civil- 


ian life.  However,  the  Servicemen's  and 
Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act  of  Au- 
gust 1.  1956.  abolished  the  $10,000  death 
gratuity  and  the  VSLI  Program.  Survi- 
vor benefits  were  then  covered  under 
the  Social  Security  System  pursuant 
to  the  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Com- 
pensation Program  beginning  January 
1.  1967. 

For  the  first  time  in  40  years,  mem- 
bers and  veterans  of  the  armed  services 
lacked  a  Government  life  msurance 
program.  This  situation  continued 
until  the  act  of  September  29.  1965. 
when  the  current  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  [SGLI]  Program  was  es- 
tablished. The  maximum  amount  of  in- 
surance available  was  $10.000— the  same 
amount  as  originally  provided  48  years 
earlier.  A  key  difference  between  these 
two  programs  is  that  members  on  ac- 
tive duty  are  automatically  insured  for 
the  maximum  amount  unless  they  de- 
cline in  writing  to  a  lesser  amount  or 
no  insurance.  Also,  the  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  private  insurance  com- 
pany under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs.  Although 
the  insurance  program  is  financially 
self-sustaining,  the  Government  pays 
the  difference  in  insurance  for  deaths 
attributable  to  "extra  hazard  "  of  ac- 
tive duty  service. 

Twenty  years  after  SGLI  was  estab- 
lished, the  maximum  amount  of  SGLI 
increased  five  times  to  the  present 
amount  of  $30,000  m  1985.  The  program 
has  also  been  amended  to  include  cov- 
erage for  cadets  and  midshipmen  of  the 
military  academies.  reser\'ists.  and  to 
establish  a  new  program  of  veterans' 
group  life  insurance  [VGLI]  However, 
this  maximum  coverage  of  $50,000  is 
significantly  less  than  the  average  life 
insurance  coverage  of  $116,114  obtained 
by  the  average  American,  as  reported 
in  the  "1988  Life  Insurance  Fact  Book" 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  designed 
to  close  this  gap  by  establishing  a  max- 
imum insurance  coverage  of  $100,000  for 
both  the  SGLI  and  VGLI  programs 
This  change  will  automatically  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
amount  of  insurance  coverage  for  each 
service  member  who  is  insured  under 
SGLI  on  or  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment will  automatically  double.  More- 
over, to  assure  that  service  members 
are  notified  of  this  increase  and  to  af- 
ford them  the  opportunity  to  elect  in 
writing  an  increase  in  coverage  to  the 
new  maximum  of  $100,000  or  a  lesser 
amount,  my  legislation  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  notify 
the  service  members  within  120  days  of 
enactment.  During  this  period,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  tmder  this 
existing  authority,  may  raise  the  in- 
surance premiums  commensurate  with 
the  new  insurance  increases. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  recognizing 
the  increased  risks  attributable  to 
service  members  because  of  the  United 
States  military  involvement  in  Oper- 
ation   Desert    Shield    in    the    Persian 
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Gulf,  my  bill  would  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  a  death  gratuity  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  service  members  who  died 
on  active  duty  after  Auffust  1.  1990,  but 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  my  bill 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  SGLI  cov- 
erage at  the  time  of  death.  Eli(?ibility 
for  such  death  gratuity  extends  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  any  service  member 
who  died  during  this  period  of  time,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  service  member 
died  on  official  orders  pertaining  to  the 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  Oper- 
ation, providing  the  beneficiaries  apply 
for  the  gratuity  within  1  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  There  is  a  precedent 
for  death  gratuities  under  existing  law 
My  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  the  nec- 
essary application  procedures  for  the 
gratuity 

Mr  President,  because  of  the  gravity 
of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  and  the  enormous  number 
of  military  personnel  deployed  in  this 
region,  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  recognize  the  serious  hazards  and 
risks  associated  with  military  service 
and  the  effect  of  those  hazards  and 
risks  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  families.  We 
can  do  so  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
life  insurance  coverage  for  active  duty 
members  and  veterans  and  by  com- 
pensating their  families  for  any  deaths 
that  may  occur.  That  is  exactly  what 
my  legislation  proposes  to  do  For  this 
reason.  I  intend  to  address  my  legisla- 
tion in  hearings  this  year  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S  232 

Be  It  enacted  hi/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rexentatives  nf  the  United  States  of  America  tn 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  Tm*. 

This  Act.  may  l>t'  cited  as  the  "Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance  Covennre  En- 
hancement Act  of  1991' 

S«C.  %  INCREASE  OF  SOU  AND  VGU  MAHMl^ 
AMOINT 

(at  1NCRE.^SKD  AMOl'.NT— Section  767  of 
title  38.  United  StAt^s  Code.  Is  amended  by 
strlkInK  out  -jao.OOO'  each  place  it  appears 
and  insertlnK  In  lieu  therefore  'SIOO.OOO" 

Ibl         CONFORMINO         A. MEN  DM  ENT.— Section 

TT/ra)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •■$50.000"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■  JIOO.OOO 

(c)  TRANsmo.N  Provisions.- (1)  Effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  provided  under  sec- 
tion 767  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  a 
person  who  Is  in.'<ured  under  such  section  on 
the  day  i)efore  that  date  shall  be  Increased  to 
the  amount  equal  lo  twice  the  amount  of  the 
Insurance  provided  for  such  pwrson  under 
that  section  on  such  day. 

i2i  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  concerned, 
shall  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure  that  each   person   referred   to  In   para- 


graph (li  Is  notified  of  the  increased  Insur- 
ance coverage  provided  under  such  paragraph 
and  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
election  under  section  767  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  within  120  days  after  the  dat.e  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 
SEC     S.    DEATH    C,RAT\-rry    FOR    PARTICIPA-NTS 

WHO    DIED    BEFORE    THE    DATE    OF 

ENACTME.Vr 

lai  Payment  of  Death  GRATi'iTV^Subject 
to  subsections  (ci  and  id),  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  shall  pay,  out  of  any  sums 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
a  death  gratuity  to  each  SGLI  beneficiary  of 
each  deceased  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  died  after  August  1.  1990,  and  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  SGLI  Beneficiahv  Defined- In  this 
section,  the  term  ■SGLI  benenclary",  with 
respect  to  a  deceased  member  of  the  unl 
formed  services,  means  a  person  to  whom 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  Is  paid  or 
payable  under  subchapter  111  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  such  memt>er 

(C)    AMOUNT    AND    DlSTRIBtmON    OF    GRATIN 

rrv  —The  amount  of  the  death  gratuity  pay- 
able to  an  SGLI  beneficiary  In  the  case  of  a 
deceased  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the  Serv- 
icemen s  Group  Life  Insurance  paid  or  pay- 
able to  such  beneficiary  under  subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  19  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  such  member 

(d)  APPLICATION  FOR  GRATCIT^-  REQUIRED 

A  death  gratuity  shall  be  payable  to  an  SGLI 
beneficiary  under  this  section  upon  receipt 
of  a  written  application  therefor  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
lei  REOCLATION8.  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe in  regulations  the  form  of  the  applica- 
tion for  benefits  under  this  section  and  any 
procedures  and  requirements  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

SEC  4.  DEFINmON. 

In  this  Act 

(li  The  term  "uniformed  services"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  is  provided  in  section  765(6i 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

(21  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  is  provided  In  section 
101(25)  of  title  38.  United  Sutes  Code  • 


to  facilitate  this  process  We  appre- 
ciate the  willingness  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Water  and  Power  Subcommittee. 
Senator  Br.\dley,  for  his  willingness  to 
work  with  us  last  year  and  for  his  will- 
ingness to  hold  hearings  on  the  CUP 
bill  during  the  early  days  of  this  new- 
session  of  the  Congress. • 


By  Mr  GARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HATCH). 
S.  233.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CENTRAL  LTAH  PRCUECT  COMPLETION  ACT 

•  Mr  GARN.  Mr  President,  today. 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  are  reintroducing 
the  Central  Utah  Project  Completion 
Act.  This  18  the  Identical  bill  which  by 
itself  passed  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  101st  session  of  the 
Congress,  but  which  failed  to  reach  the 
President's  desk  because  of  a  disagree- 
ment over  wholly  unrelated  provisions 
which  were  attached  to  the  CUP  bill 
dealing  with  the  reclamation  reform 
issue. 

It  is  our  hope  that  those  issues  can  be 
resolved  and  that  this  important  legis- 
lation for  the  people  of  Utah  can  be  en 
acted  into  law  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress  Senator  Hatch  and  I  are 
committed  to  doing  everything  we  can 


By  Mr   INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Bltrdick.  and  Mr. 

Mijkkow.skd: 
S  235.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
positions  for  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

AMENDMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr  INOU'\'E.  Mr  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  Act  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  repatriation  of  native 
American  human  remains,  funerary 
and  sacred  objects,  and  items  of  cul- 
tural patrimony  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  similar  to  those  contained  in 
generic  repatriation  legislation  affect- 
ing federally-funded  museums  and  in- 
stitutions that  was  signed  into  law  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress 

While  I  look  forward  to  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  di.scussions  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  I  believe  that 
the  native  people  of  this  country  have 
been  heartened  by  the  leadership  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  dem- 
onstrated in  this  .sensitive  area.  I  want 
to  commend  Secretary  Adams  for  his 
thoughtful  approach  to  an  Issue  that  Is 
of  great  importance  to  native  people.* 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional .Museum  of  the  American  Indian 
Amendments  Act.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Hawaii. 
Senator  Inouye  for  his  leadership  on 
these  very  difficult  issues.  This  legisla- 
tion will  extend  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution the  same  standards  for  the  re- 
spectful treatment  and  return  of  native 
American  human  remains,  funerary  ob- 
jects, sacred  object*,  and  objects  of  cul- 
tural patrimony,  that  now  govern  all 
museums  and  agencies  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
iNOirv'E  has  held  numerous  hearings  on 
these  very  difficult  issues.  Last  Con- 
gress, two  landmark  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion were  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Public  Law  101-185,  which  estab- 
lished the  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  provided  a  standard 
for  the  treatment  and  respectful  return 
of  native  American  human  remains  and 
funerary  objects  in  the  collections  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Public 
I>aw  101-601.  the  native  American 
Grave  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 
created  a  national  standard  for  the  re- 
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spectful  treatment  and  return  of  native 
American  human  remains  and  funerary 
objects.  In  addition.  Public  Law  101-601 
expanded  the  provisions  to  include  na- 
tive American  sacred  objects  and  ob- 
jects of  cultural  patrimony. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  continuing  to  provide 
leadership  on  this  very  difficult  issue. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  reflect  a  na- 
tional consensus  developed  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  the 
Society  of  American  Archaeology,  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
on  Legislation  to  repatriate  native 
.\merican  human  remains,  funerary  ob- 
jects, sacred  objects  and  objects  of  cul- 
tural patrimony.  I  would  especially 
like  to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Heard  Museum  and 
the  personal  commitment  of  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Fox.  the  former  director  of  the 
Heard  Museum,  to  facilitate  and  co- 
ordinate the  discussions  between  mu- 
seum professionals  and  native  Amer- 
ican leaders.  I  would  also  like  to  recog- 
nize the  substantial  contributions 
made  by  .Mr.  Philip  Thompson  the  di- 
rector of  the  Museum  of  Northern  .Ari- 
zona and  Mr.  Martin  Sullivan,  the  new 
director  of  the  Heard  Museum  to  this 
process. 

Finally.  I  believe  this  legislation 
strikes  a  balance  between  the  interest 
of  native  Americans  in  the  rightful  and 
respectful  return  of  their  ancestors 
with  the  interest  of  our  National  Mu- 
seum in  maintaining  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  of  our  Nation.  Above  all.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  establishes  a 
process  that  provides  the  dignity  and 
respect  that  our  Nation's  first  citizens 
deserve.* 
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By  Mr.  MO\'NIHAN: 
S.  236.   A  bill   to  repeal   certain  cold 
war  legislation,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    the    Select    Committee    on    Intel- 
ligence. 

END  OF  THE  COLD  WAR  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  12  months  have  been  among  the 
most  momentous  in  this  century.  The 
cold  war  is  over.  More.  The  20th-cen- 
tury war,  which  began  with  the  coming 
to  power  in  Russia  of  the  first  totali- 
tarian state,  is  also  over.  Since  1917  we 
have  witnessed  a  global  struggle  be- 
tween the  competing  visions  of  Lenin 
and  Woodrow  Wilson — messianic  Marx- 
ism versus  the  rule  of  law  and  democ- 
racy. This  struggle  changed  the  world. 
It  changed  us  as  well.  The  time  has 
come  to  ask,  with  the  cold  war  over, 
can  we  purge  the  vestiges  of  this  strug- 
gle from  our  laws,  our  bureaucracy 
and,  most  importantly,  from  our  way 
of  thinking?  Can  we  muster  the  will  to 
redefine  ourselves?  We  will  be  living  in 
a  multipolar  world.  We  need  to  ask, 
■'What  is  no  longer  needed?  Are  new 
practices  appropriate?" 

Much  has  changed.  We  are  now  near 
to  half  a  century  from  that  fiery  Sun- 


day morning  which  ended,  perhaps  for- 
ever, America's  sense  of  invulnerabil- 
ity. December  7.  1991— less  than  1  year 
from  today— will  be  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  advent  of  air  power  irremediably 
shrank  our  great  buffer  oceans.  Once  it 
had  been  enough  to  deprive  potential 
rivals  of  nearby  coaling  stations  by  se- 
curing Hawaii  and  Midway  Island.  But 
apostles  of  air  power  like  Douhet  and 
Mitchell  had  warned  that  the  United 
States  was  now  vulnerable  as  never  be- 
fore. And  the  Jap)anese  brought  home 
their  point  with  shattering  effect. 

And  after  the  conflagration?  America 
recovered  from  the  physical  blow  the 
Japanese  dealt  at  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
what  of  the  psychic  scars?  This  is  what 
Hannah  Arendt  had  to  say  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  II; 

Two  World  Wars  in  one  generation,  sepa- 
rated by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  local 
wars  and  revolutions,  followed  by  no  peace 
treaty  for  the  vanquished  and  no  respite  for 
the  victor,  have  ended  in  the  anticipation  of 
a  third  World  War  between  the  two  remain- 
ing world  powers.  This  moment  of  anticipa- 
tion IS  like  the  calm  that  settles  after  all 
hopes  have  died. 

The  course  of  the  war  added  nuclear 
weapons  to  the  threat  of  air  power,  so 
that  man  could  say,  as  the  god  Vishnu 
had:  "I  am  become  death.  The  de- 
stroyer of  worlds."— Bhagavad-Gita. 

V<  e  have  so  long  lived  with  this  dan- 
gei  that  it  has  come  almost  to  define 
rs.  America  has  become  a  national  se- 
curity state.  Geared  for  war  at  ail 
times.  A  Chief  Executive  who  is.  in  a 
real  and  active  sense,  a  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  two  full  generations  of 
Americans  who  have  lived  their  entire 
lives  in  a  world  with  totalitarian  en- 
emies armed  with  nuclear  weapons 
simply  think  and  act  differently  than 
prior  generations 

One  important  change  is  a  wholly 
new  tolerance — even  admiration — for 
spying.  It  is  almost  impossible  today  to 
recapture  the  sense  of  an  America  in 
which  Henry  Stimson  could  say  in  dis- 
banding America's  Black  Chamber 
code-breaking  operation  in  1929:  "Gen- 
tlemen do  not  read  each  others  mail.  " 
Or  the  consternation  that  rippled 
through  Woodrow  Wilson's  1919  audi- 
ence in  a  St.  Louis  auditorium  when  he 
warned  that  if  America  did  not  join  the 
League  of  Nations.  then- 
Knowledge  must  be  accumulated  by  a  sys- 
tem which  we  have  condemned,  because  we 
have  called  it  a  spying  system.  The  more  po- 
lite call  It  a  system  of  intelligence.  And  you 
can  not  watch  other  nations  with  your  unas- 
sisted eye  'i'ou  have  got  to  watch  them  by 
secret  agencies  planted  everywhere 

The  cold  war  changed  that.  By  1947 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  would 
write: 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  good  intel- 
ligence service  is  the  first  line  of  military 
defense  today.  'Ahal'  says  the  average 
American.  "SpiesI"  Yes.  spies — such  as  all 
the  major  nations  of  the  world  maintain  in 


order  to  know  what  the  others  are  up  to. 
There  is  no  use  being  coy  about  the  subject 

In  1947  the  Congress  adopted  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  which,  among 
other  things,  created  the  CIA.  Testify- 
ing in  favor  of  the  act.  Allen  Dulles 
said: 

1  do  not  believe  in  a  big  agency.  If  this 
thing  gets  to  be  a  great  big  octopus.  It 
[would]  not  function  well. 

Yet.  it  has  been  written  that  the 
Agency's  secret  slogan  in  1947  was 
"Bigger  than  State  by  '48'  Today  the 
State  Depaj'tment  has  9.975  employees 
within  the  United  States:  the  CIA  has 
roughly  20.000  employees  and  sprawls 
over  219  acres,  8  miles  upstream  from 
the  Capitol.  In  addition  to  the  CIA  we 
have  the  DIA,  the  NSA.  the  NRO,  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  in- 
telligence services,  FBI  counterintel- 
ligence, and  bureaucratic  spies  at  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Energy  De- 
partment, the  State  Department,  and 
so  on.  America's  first  master  spy- 
cryptography  genius  Herbert  O 
Yardley — ended  his  life  as  a  profes- 
sional poker  player  after  he  was  sent 
packing  by  Secretary  of  State  Stimson 
for  his  ungentlemanly  behavior  Today 
a  former  Director  of  the  CIA  sits  in  the 
Oval  Office.  George  Herbert  Walker 
Bush  was  the  ninth  Director,  serving  in 
that  position  for  precisely  356  days. 

Now.  however,  the  cold  war  is  over. 
Tl:ere  is  much  talk  of  the  dollars  and 
cents  of  the  peace  dividend.  But  we  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  the  greatest 
potential  dividend  is  the  opportunity 
to  define  ourselves  anew  'To  quote 
Thomas  Sowell.  "the  peace  dividend  is 
peace.  " 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  we  are  up  to 
this  challenge.  I  have  my  doubts.  I  was 
certain  that  in  our  penury  the  least  we 
would  do  was  dramatically  reduce  the 
size  of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  our  most 
recent  Defense  budget  failed  to  kill  a 
single  major  weapons  system  and  was 
S8  billion  higher  than  the  peacetime 
average  for  the  entire  cold  war  period 
even  excluding  the  years  when  we  were 
actually  at  war  in  Korea  and  Vietnam 

And  what  of  the  enormous  sums 
spent  on  spying?  During  the  1980'&  our 
military  budget  grew  to,  and  remains 
at,  wartime  levels.  The  budgets  of  the 
intelligence  agencies  skyrocketed  as 
well.  During  the  early  1980's  the  CIA 
budget  grew  by  a  reported  17  percent 
annually.  Public  estimates  of  the  total 
cost  of  all  U.S.  intelligence  activities 
have  exceeded  $30  billion  And  yet. 
when  I  proposed  this  fall  that  the  ag- 
gregate figure  for  all  spending  on  intel- 
ligence activities  be  made  public  I  was 
greeted  with  cries  of  alarm.  To  publish 
this  one  lump-sum  figure,  it  was 
claimed,  would  reveal  sources  and 
methods.  I  had  thought  that  with  the 
cold  war  over  this  was  the  barest  mini- 
mum that  we  might  do  to  fulfill  our 
constitutional  obligation— under  arti- 
cle I.  section  9.  clause  7— to  publish  "a 
regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public 
Money  "  Hearinwrs  will  be  held,  but  I 
am  not  sanguine  about  the  outcome. 

Can  we  simply  return  to  a  Wilsonian 
America''  Of  course  not.  The  world  has 
yet  to  beat  its  nuclear  swords  into 
plowshares.  Nor  have  we  rid  the  world 
of  terror.  Terrorism  is  not  new,  of 
course.  But  the  weapons  of  today's  ter- 
rorists--like  those  which  destroyed 
Pan  Am  103— are  unprecedented  in 
their  sophistication  and  power 

Still,  the  intelligence  community  has 
been  occupied  from  its  creation  pri- 
marily with  tracking  a  Soviet  threat 
which  for  most  intents  and  purposes  no 
longer  exists.  Nor  have  we  been  nota- 
bly successful  even  in  that  endeavor 
We  were  told  of  a  bomber  gap  which  did 
not  exist,  of  a  missile  gap  which  did 
not  exist,  of  a  Soviet-Sino  alliance 
even  as  Soviet  and  Chinese  troops  were 
exchanging  grunfire  across  the  Amur 
River.  We  are  now  learning  that  the 
surging  Soviet  economic  power  which 
was  reported  from  1950  to  1980  was  far 
less  menacing  than  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve. I  have  recently  chaired  a  hearing 
before  this  committee  on  this  subject 
and.  I  must  say.  that  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  has  been  an  intelligence  fail- 
ure on  a  par  with  perhaps  worse 
than— the  missile  gap  of  the  late  1950'8. 
As  Lyndon  Johnson  said  of  that  earlier 
error 

[lit  turned  out  Ithat]  our  guesses  were  way 
off.  We  were  doing  things  we  dldnt  need  to 
do.  We  were  building  things  we  dldnt  need  to 
build  We  were  harboring  fears  we  dldnt 
need  to  harfxir 

We  now  learn  that  just  as  the  Soviet 
economy  was  collapsing  we  were 
launching  the  most  massive  peacetime 
military  buildup  in  our  history 

Now  we  can  reconsider  the  function 
and  necessary  size  of  the  intelligence 
community.  But  we  see  that  the  Na- 
tion's spies  are  eagerly  searching  for  a 
new  mission  to  justify  their  existence. 
The  New  York  Times  has  reported  that 
the  National  Security  Agency,  with  a 
reported  budget  of  $5  billion  and  50.000 
employees,  has  offered  to  spy  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  businesses.  Robert  J 
Samuelson  has  aptly  dismissed  this  as 
"a  prime  example  of  a  nutty  Idea  being 
justified  as  furthering  our  'economic 
security'  There  will  be  other  such 
ideas  and  more  proposed  missions.  The 
notion  that  we  need  a  vast  Intelligence 
community  to  ensure  our  safety  has 
become  ingrained  over  nearly  50  years. 
The  recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  brought  home  to  us  the  difficulty 
of  thinking  anew  When  the  crisis 
began.  President  Bush  announced  that 
one  of  his  most  important  goals  in  han- 
dling Ira(i's  invasion  of  Kuwait  would 
be  to  help  put  in  place  a  new  world 
order  For  the  first  3  months  of  the  cri- 
sis that  is  exactly  what  we  did  He 
turned  to  the  United  Nations  He  began 
to  speak  of  the  importance  of  inter- 
national law.  Indeed  At  a  press  con- 
ference held  on  August  23.  1990.  Presi- 


dent Bush  referred  to  international  law- 
six  times  in  the  spa<:e  of  15  minutes, 
throwing  in  three  references  to  the 
United  Nations,  chapter  V'll  of  the  U.N. 
Chapter  and  the  rule  of  law"  for  good 
measure. 

Of  a  sudden.  President  Bush  lurched 
back  into  the  modalities  of  the  cold 
war.  On  November  8,  1990  the  President 
announced  a  doubling  of  our  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  a  wholly  new  mission 
for  them:  expelling  Iraq  from  Kuwait 
by  force.  What  had  been  a  multi- 
national economic  embargo  became  a 
bipolar  military  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  a  demonized 
Saddam  Hussein  I  fear  that  the 
present  military  attack,  no  matter  how 
successful,  will  not  put  in  place  a  new 
world  order  under  these  circumstances. 
Rather,  it  will  reinforce  the  notion 
that  the  cold  war  methods  of  doing 
business  are  alive  and  well. 

Last  November  the  Connmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  held  its  first  hear- 
ings on  the  implications  of  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  I  chaired  these  hearings, 
and  if  there  was  a  single  point  which 
our  distinguished  witnesses  drove  home 
again  and  again  it  was  the  enormity  of 
the  task  of  reshaping  the  American 
Government  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
cold  war  The  cold  war  mentality  is 
woven  through  all  of  our  institutions; 
indeed,  it  frames  our  very  efforts  to 
think  about  international  problems 

Today.  I  would  like  to  begin  this  task 
by  Introducing  a  bill  which  will  make 
certain  basic  changes  which  we  can  al- 
ready identify  as  desirable.  F'lrst.  it 
will  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  The  Secretary  should 
be  the  Nation's  spokesman,  and  the 
Presidents  source  of  information  on 
the  state  of  the  world.  The  creation  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
quintessential  product  of  the  cold  war. 
significantly  undermined  the  ability  of 
Secretaries  of  State  to  fulfill  that  role. 
The  bill  will  al.so  require  that  the 
President  publish  a  single  figure  for  all 
intelligence  outlays  This  will  allow 
the  public  to  have  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  costs  of  collecting  intel- 
ligence information  and  help  produce  a 
better  Informed  debate  on  restructur- 
ing our  intelligence  institutions  in  the 
post-cold  war  world. 

The  bill  will  remove  once  and  for  all 
the  authority  of  the  executive  branch 
to  exclude  persons  from  the  United 
States  because  they  hold  views  which 
the  US  Government  dislikes  As  such, 
it  will  finally  repeal  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  infamous  McCarran-Walter  Act 
which,  for  40  years  has  portrayed  the 
American  people  as  weak  and  fright- 
ened of  ideas.  The  bill  requires  the  U.S. 
Government  to  purge  all  lists  of  per- 
sons whose  ideology  is  unacceptable  to 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  reintroduces  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  only   to  be  vetoed  by   President 


Bush,  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  solicit 
funds  or  arrange  quid  pro  quo  deals  In 
order  to  carry  out  activities  which 
have  been  prohibited  by  law  This  bill 
will  reassert  a  most  important  prin- 
ciple which  was  also  lost  in  the  fog  of 
the  cold  war  that  the  executive  branch 
may  not  resort  to  extralegal  devices  to 
evade  the  laws  in  national  security 
cases  As  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  said  during  the  debate  on  this 
amendment,  it  stands  for  a  simple 
proposition;   "Obey  the  law" 

Finally,  this  legislation  endeavors  to 
fully  and  finally  deal  with  what  is  lit- 
erally a  poisonous  legacy  of  the  cold 
war;  the  environmental  degradation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  One  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  secrecy  system  which 
grew  up  and  festered  during  the  cold 
war  is  the  destruction  which  was  se- 
cretl.v  visited  upon  the  United  States, 
not  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  by  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  the  task  of  purging 
the  cold  war  from  our  institutions  and 
our  statutes  is  enormous.  It  will  re- 
quire a  sustained  and  determined  ef- 
fort. The  legislation  which  I  am  offer- 
ing today  is  but  a  start.  No  doubt  it  Is 
Imperfect.  Much  has  been  left  out;  per- 
haps there  are  flaws  in  what  has  been 
included  I  offer  It  as  a  work  in 
progress  and  welcome  all  comments 
and  criticism 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  repealing  certain  as- 
pects of  the  cold  war  be  printed  in  the 

CoNGRESSION.\L  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  236 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembed. 

TITLE  I     SHORT  TITLK 
SEC   101   This  Ai-t  may  be  cited  as  the  'End 
of  the  Cold  War  Act  of  1991    ' 
TITLE  U     ELIMINATION  OF  IDEOLOGI- 
CAL RESTRICTIONS  AND  LISTS 
Sec.    201.    Findings.— The    Congress    finds 
thatr— 

(a)  During  the  Cold  War  the  United  States 
excluded  and  maintjiined  lists  of  foreign  per- 
sons (referred  U>  within  this  title  as  •I-ook- 
out  Lists"  I  with  'unacceptable'  opinions  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  such  persons  from 
entry  into  the  United  States. 

(b)  During  the  Cold  War  the  United  States 
made  it  a  criminal  offense  to  express  opin- 
ions concerning  the  deslraoility  of  inevi 
tabillty  of  revolution  even  if  persons  express- 
ing such  opinions  in  no  way  Incited  persons 
or  conspired  to  commit  any  other  criminal 
offense 

(C)  Such  exclusion.  Lookout  Lists  and 
criminalization  of  opinion  are  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  .American  principles  of 
free  speech  and  the  competltinn  of  ideas 

Sec.     202.     PURT.INO     IDKOUK-.ICAI.     IXIOKOIT 

Lists.  -Within  two  years  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  the  United  States  govern 
ment  shall  delete  from  any  Lookout  List  the 
name  of  any  alien  and  all  information  per 
talning  to  such  alien  plated  on  such  list  be- 
cause of  any  past,  current,  or  expected  l)e- 
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Uefs.  statements,  or  associations,  if  such  be- 
liefs, statements,  or  associations  would  be 
lawful  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  203.  Repeal  of  Ideological  Exclu- 
sion Authority.— Subsection  lo  of  United 
States  Code,  Title  8,  Section  1182  Is  amended 
to  read— 

"(1)  Ln  GENERAL— An  alien  whose  entry  or 
proposed  activities  in  the  United  States  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  would  have  a  serious  adverse  foreign 
policy  consequences  for  the  United  States  is 
excludable. 

"(11)  EXCEPTION, -A  alien  shall  not  be  ex- 
cludable or  subject  to  restrictions  or  condi- 
tions on  entry  into  the  United  States  under 
clause  il)  because  of  the  alien's  past,  current, 
or  expected  beliefs,  statements,  or  associa- 
tions. If  such  beliefs,  statements,  or  associa- 
tions would  be  lawful  within  the  United 
States" 

SEC.  204  Nothing  in  this  title  requires  the 
admission  of  or  the  deletion  of  any  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  any  alien  believed  to  be  a 
national  security  threat  to  the  United  States 
or  whose  name  was  placed  on  any  Lookout 
List  for  a  reason  other  than  their  past,  cur- 
rent or  anticipated  beliefs,  statement's,  or  as- 
sociations. 

TITLE  in-UNIFICATION  OF  UNITED 
STATES  DIPLOMACY 

SEC  301  Purpose— It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  title  to  unify  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  United  States  foreign  policy  by  trans- 
ferring Intelligence  functions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State 

SEC.  302.  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  creation  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
.Agency  as  a  separate  entity  during  the  Cold 
War  undermined  ihe  rolo  of  the  Department 
of  State  as  the  primary  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  formulating  and  con- 
ducting foreign  policy  and  providing  infor- 
mation to  the  President  concerning  the  state 
of  world  affairs; 

(2i  it  Is  desirable  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  serve  as  the  official  primarily  responsible 
for  cixirdlnating  and  managing  the  gathering 
of  intelligence;  and 

(3)  It  Is  desirable  for  the  functions  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Stat* 

SBC  303.  TRANSFER  OF  LNTELUGENCE  FUNC- 
TIONS.— 

(a)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  all  of  the  functions,  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  any  officer  or  component  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

ibi  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  other  rel- 
evant officials,  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  ili  effecting  the  transfer  of 
functions  under  this  section  and  (2)  admin- 
istering those  functions  In  designing  the 
plan  the  Secretary  shall  also  consult  with 
the  Congress  and  the  President's  ForeigTi  In- 
telligence Advisory  Board 

(CI  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
conduct  the  functions  transferred  by  sub- 
section (a  I 

(d  1  The  transfer  of  a  function  or  ofnce  from 
an  officer  or  agency  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  includes  any  aspects  of  such  function 
or  office  vested  in  a  subordinate  of  such  offi- 
cer or  In  a  component  of  such  agency 

Sec  304  Disclosure  of  Total  Lvtel- 
ugence   Expenditures.— Section   1105(a)   of 


Title  31  of  the  United  States  code  is  amended 
to  add  at  the  end  thereof- 

"(27)  a  separate,  unclassified  statement  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  budget  outlays  for 
the  prior  fiscal  year  for  national  and  tactical 
intelligence  activities.  This  figure  shall  in- 
clude, without  limitation,  outlays  for  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  to  collect,  analyze,  produce, 
disseminate  or  support  the  collection  of  in- 
telligence.". 

TITLE    IV.- PROHIBITION    ON    CHANNEL- 
ING OR  DIVERTING  FUNDS  TO  CARRY 
OUT   ACTIVITIES    FOR   WHICH    UNITED 
STATES  ASSISTANCE  IS  PROHIBITED 
Sec     401,    (ai    Prohibition,— il  I    Whenever 
any  provision  of  United  States  law  expressly 
refers  to  this  section  and  expressly  prohibits 
al!   United   States  assistance,   or  all   assist- 
ance under  a  specified  United  States  assist- 
ance account,   from   being  provided   to  any 
specified    foreign    region,    country,    govern- 
ment, group,  or  individual  for  all  or  specified 
activities,  then  no  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Executive  branch  may  — 

(Al  receive,  accept,  hold,  control,  use. 
spend,  disburse,  distribute,  or  transfer  any 
funds  or  property  from  any  foreign  govern- 
ment (including  any  instrumentality  or 
agency  thereof i.  foreign  person,  or  United 
States  person; 

(Bi  use  any  United  States  funds  or  facili- 
ties to  assist  any  transaction  whereby  a  for- 
eign government  (including  any  instrumen- 
tality or  agency  thereof/,  foreign  person  or 
United  States  person  provides  any  funds  or 
property  to  any  third  party;  or 

(Ci  provide  any  United  States  assistance  to 
any  third  party,  if  the  purpose  of  any  such 
act  IS  the  furthering  or  carrying  out  of  the 
same  activities,  with  respect  to  that  region. 
country,  government,  group,  or  individual, 
for  which  United  States  assistance  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited 

i2i  As  used  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph ill.  assistance  which  is  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  or  carrying  out  the 
same  or  similar  activities  for  which  United 
States  assistance  is  expressly  prohibited  in- 
cludes assistance  provided  under  an  arrange- 
ment conditioning,  expressly  or  impliediy. 
action  by  the  recipient  to  futher  those  ac- 
tivities, 

(b)  Penalty, -Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  violates  the  provision  of  sub- 
section (aidi  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years  or  fined  in  accordance  with  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  or  both. 

iC)  PRESIDE.NTIAL  NOTIFICATION— (1 ) 

Whenever— 

(A)  any  provision  of  United  States  law  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aidi  expressly  refers 
to  this  section  and  expressly  prohibits  the 
provision  of  United  States  assistance  for 
specified  recipients  or  activities,  and 

(Bi  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  advocates,  promotes,  or  encour- 
ages the  provision  of  funds  or  property  by 
any  foreign  government  (including  any  in- 
strumentality or  agency  thereofi,  foreign 
person,  or  United  States  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  or  carrying  out  the  sam.e 
or  similar  activities  with  respect  to  such  re- 
cipients. 

Then  the  President  shall  notify  the  Congress 
in  a  timely  fashion  that  such  advocacy,  pro- 
motion, or  encouragement  has  occurred. 
Such  notification  may  be  submitted  in  clas- 
sified form. 

(2i  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  any  action  prohibited 
by  subsection  (ai. 

(d)  .APPLICABIL.'n-,  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  superseded  except  by  a 


provision  of  law  enacted  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991, 
which  specincally  repeals,  modifies,  or  su- 
persedes the  provisions  of  this  section 

(e)  Construction,— 111  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  limit-- 

(A)  the  ability  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Executive  branch  to  m.ake  statements  or 
otherwise  express  his  views  to  any  party  on 
any  subject; 

iB)  the  ability  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  express  the  publicly 
enunciated  policies  of  the  President;  or 

(Ci  the  ability  of  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  communicate  with  any 
foreign  country,  government,  group,  or  indi- 
vidual, either  directly  or  through  a  third 
party,  with  respect  to  a  prohibition  on  Unit- 
ed States  assistance  covered  by  subsection 
laMl  I.  including  the  reasons  for  such  prohibi- 
tions, and  the  actions,  terms,  or  conditions 
which  might  lead  to  the  removal  of  such  pro- 
hibition. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  waiving  or  otherwise  derogating 
from  any  other  provision  of  law  imposing 
penalties  or  obligations  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  acts  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
(Bi,  or  (Ci  of  subsection  (axl  i. 

(f)  Deflnttions  —  For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "person"  includes  (A)  any  nat- 
ural person,  (B)  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  other  legal  entity,  and  'C>  any  orga- 
nization, association,  or  other  group; 

(2 1  the  term  "United  States  assistance"" 
means — 

(A  assistance  of  any  kind  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

iBi  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

iCi  export  licenses  issued  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  and 

(D)  activities  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  ,50  U  S  C  410  et 
seq).  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of 
:949  (50  use  403a  et  seq  i.  or  Executive 
Order  Number  12333  (December  4.  1961'.  ex- 
cluding any  activity  involving  the  provision 
or  sharing  of  Intelligence  information:  and 

(3)  the  term  ""United  States  assistance  ac- 
count "  means  an  account  corresponding  to 
an  authorization  of  appropriations  for  Unit- 
ed States  assistance 

TITLE  v.— ENVIRONMEIVTAL  COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  501  Short  TTtle  — This  section  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Government  Envi- 
ronmental Compliance  Act."' 

Sec  502  Departmental  Review  — 

(a I  Ln  General —TTie  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  review  of  existing 
environmental  practices  and  procedures 
within  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  En- 
ergy 

(bi  Evaluation— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

i!  ^  the  Administrator  shall  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  detailing  the  degree  to  which  fa- 
cilities and  or  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Energy  are  in  compli- 
ance with  existing  state  and  federal  environ- 
mental statutes,  and 

(2i  the  Administrator  shall  provide  written 
notice  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  En- 
ergy detailing  the  degree  to  which  their  De- 
partments are  in  compliance  with  existing 
state  and  federal  enviironmenLal  statutes. 

Sec  503  Report  — 

(a)  Not  later  than  twelve  months  after  no- 
tification by  the  Environmental  Protection 
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Agency,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  Enenry  shall- 

(li  report  to  Conirress  all  previous  and  or 
on  goln^  violations  of  any  state  and  federal 
environmental  reg^ulatlons,  and 

(2i  report  to  all  relevant  states  and  munici- 
palities all  previous  and  or  on  going  viola- 
tions of  any  state  or  municipal  environ- 
mental regulation,  and 

(3)  submit  to  Congrress  a  comprehensive 
plan.  Including  time  tables  and  schedules, 
detailing  future  plans  to  bring  the  Depart- 
ment Into  compliance  with  state  and  federal 
environmental  regulations. 

Sec  504  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TlONa.— 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  J5.000.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  1993.  1994, 
and  1995.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.* 


By   Mr    NUNN  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Waknkr,      Mr       Glenn.      Mr. 

McCain.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr  Biden. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Mr   Levin,  Mr   Kas- 

TEN.      Mr       Thurmond.      Mr. 

CHAFEE.  and  Mr  DODD): 
S.  237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire  or  imminent  danger:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  HOSTILE  DITY 

Mr-  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  when  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  began  last  August, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Congress  acted  quickly  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  United  States  military 
personnel  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield.  These  bene- 
fits were  provided  in  recognition  of  the 
rigorous  environment  in  which  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  were  serv- 
ing and  to  address  certain  compensa- 
tion equity  concerns  for  both  our  ac- 
tive and  reserve  component  personnel. 
The  enactment  of  these  authorities 
last  year  took  care  of  these  immediate 
concerns. 

Last  fall,  in  the  fiscal  year  1991  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act,  the 
Congress  authorized  a  set  of  benefits 
for  our  military  personnel  deployed  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield.  This  legisla 
tion  authorized  free  postal  services  for 
military  personnel  deployed  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  Op*>ration  Desert  Shield; 
authorized  imminent  danger  pay — $110 
per  month  to  be  paid  to  eligible  per- 
sonnel from  the  start  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  in  August  of  last  year: 
authorized  the  payment  for  unused  ac- 
crued leave  for  reservists,  national 
guardsmen  and  retirees  called  to  active 
duty:  authorized  the  payment  of  medi- 
cal special  pays  to  reserve  and  national 
guard  medical  personnel  called  to  ac- 
tive duty,  and  authorized  the  payment 
of  variable  housing  allowances  to  re- 
servists and  national  guardsmen  These 
authorities  have  been  Implemented  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

We  have  continued  to  review  the 
needs  and  benefits  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 


I  believe  that  additional  legislation  i^; 
needed  to  ensure  that  our  military  per- 
sonnel deployed  to  the  gulf  are  fully 
supported,  treated  fairly,  and  are  not 
encumbered  with  having  to  tend  to  per- 
sonnel affairs  that  could  distract  them 
from  their  missions 

Senator  Glenn,  the  chairman  of  the 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommit- 
tee, with  Senator  McCain,  the  ranking 
minority  member  have  already  intro- 
duced a  series  of  bills  to  address  a  num- 
ber of  these  problems.  These  bills  in- 
clude: 

S.  203.  a  bill  to  extend  the  deadline 
for  military  personnel  to  file  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  for  tax  year 
1990  for  up  to  6  months  after  they  re- 
turn from  the  Persian  Gulf  without 
penalty; 

S.  204,  a  bill  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
called retired  military  personnel  to 
serve  in  the  highest  grade  they  held 
previously  on  active  duty, 

S.  205.  a  bill  to  provide  equal  treat- 
ment to  military  personnel  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  by  setting  the 
criteria  for  entitlement  to  such 
umemployment  compensation  to  the 
same  criteria  applicable  to  civilian  per- 
sonnel, and 

S.  221.  a  bill  to  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  implement  a  savings 
plan  for  military  personnel  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  that  was  authorized  last  year 

Senator  Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole 
have  also  introduced  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  filing  deadline  for  members 
of  the  military  services  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  all 
of  these  bills. 

There  is  another  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today  along 
with  Senator  Warner.  Senator  Glenn. 
Senator  McCain.  Senator  Sasser,  Sen- 
ator THtrRMOND,  Senator  Boren,  Sen- 
ator Biden,  Senator  Levin,  and  Sen- 
ator Kasten.  This  bill  would  increase 
the  imminent  danger  pay  being  re- 
ceived by  military  personnel  from  $110 
per  month  to  $150  per  month 

l^Ast  fall,  we  pressed  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  implement  this  pay  retro- 
active to  the  start  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  in  order  to  address  the  concern 
raised  by  military  families  about  the 
loss  of  the  basic  allowance  for  subsist- 
ence. 

The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence, 
$184  per  month,  is  paid  to  married  per- 
sonnel who  are  not  required  to  eat  in 
the  mess  halls  but  are  allowed  to  eat  at 
home.  When  these  personnel  are  de- 
ployed to  field  duty  such  as  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield,  they  are  fed  Gov- 
ernment rations  and  therefore  do  not 
receive  the  basic  allowance  for  subsist- 
ence 

The  perception  among  military  fami- 
lies when  this  happens  is  that  they  are 
taking  a  pay  cut  right  when  their  loved 
one  is  going  over  to  face  danger  This 
perception  was  fueled  by  the  delay  by 


the  Department  of  Defense  in  paying 
imminent  danger  pay-$110  per 
month  from  the  start  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield 

Mr  President,  for  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  bill  that  is  very  impor- 
tant now.  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  make  sure  that  military  families  do 
not  take  a  cut  in  pay.  either  in  reality 
or  In  perception 

However,  Mr  President.  I  also  be- 
lieve an  increase  In  this  special  pay  is 
due  because  the  current  rale  of  $110  per 
month  was  set  back  in  1985  An  in- 
crease on  the  basis  of  inflation  alone 
would  be  merited.  I  believe  this  in- 
crease in  imminent  danger  pay  will 
help  ease  the  strain  on  the  r>a-rt  of  our 
military  families  while  their  spouses 
are  in  harm's  way  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  wel- 
fare of  every  soldier,  sailor,  airman, 
and  marine  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  fore- 
most on  the  minds  of  all  of  us  today. 
For  the  last  5  months,  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  have  performed  ex- 
ceptionally well  under  very  adverse 
and  uncertain  conditions.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  appreciation  for 
their  personal  commitment  and  sac- 
rifice and  those  of  their  families.  My 
own  State  of  Georgia  has  been  affected 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  in  every  corner  of 
the  State,  from  the  division-sized  de- 
ployment of  the  24th  Infantry  Division, 
to  the  brigade  size  call-upe  of  the  197th 
Infantry  Brigade  at  Fort  Benning  and 
the  48th  Infantry  Brigade  of  the  Geor- 
gia National  Guard,  to  individuals  who 
have  been  called  to  replace  active  duty 
personnel  who  have  been  deployed.  In 
fact,  a  recent  news  story  indicated  that 
the  States  of  Georgia.  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  have  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber of  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
we  are  very,  very  proud  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted,  other  Sen- 
ators have  or  will  be  introducing  legis- 
lative proposals  dealing  with  benefits 
for  our  military  men  and  women.  I 
have  cosponsored  other  Senators'  legis- 
lative proposals,  and  I  would  welcome 
any  Senator  who  wishes  to  cosponsor 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 

I  hope  the  committees  of  jurisdiction 
will  act  on  these  proposals  as  quickly 
as  possible.  I  intend  to  have  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  consider  this  bill 
and  any  others  that  have  been  referred 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
the  very  near  future 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICP:R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  Chakee]  is 
recognized 

Mr  CHAFEP:  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  would  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion"' One  of  the  points  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  is  the  problem  of  those 
physicians  who  have  been  retired,  that 
are  calling  back  to  active  duty  The 
problems  they  are  encountering  are 
twofold,  as  I  understand  it  One  is  in 
connection    with    their    medical    mal- 
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practice  insurance.  Second,  many  of 
them  had  spent  a  number  of  years  in- 
grade  and  thus  were  due  for  promotion. 
Yet  as  I  understand  the  situation,  when 
they  are  called  back  they  slide  back 
and  have  to  start  all  over  again,  as  far 
as  serving  the  time  in  grade. 

I  do  not  expect  the  distinguished 
chairman  to  know  an  answer  to  both  of 
those  questions.  But  I  would  ask  in  the 
course  of  his  hearings  if  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  look  into  the  doctors' 
situation:  those  who  have  been  called 
back'' 

.Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 
I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  will  do  that. 

I  believe  that  S.  204.  which  is  a  bill  I 
have  cosponsored — Senator  Glenn  is 
the  main  sponsor — does  address  the 
matter  of  the  grade  of  recalled  retired 
military  personnel.  What  happens  is 
they  retire  in  a  lower  grade  than  they 
served  in  In  many  cases  when  they 
come  back  on  active  duty  they  are  not 
entitled,  under  the  current  law.  to  pick 
up  where  they  left  off.  Indeed  they 
have  a  lower  rank  and  that  is  inequi- 
table, and  that  I  believe  will  be  rem- 
edied and  we  will  look  at  the  other 
question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  would  ap- 
preciate that.  It  is  my  understanding 
Senator  Glenn  is  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion on  the  grade  problem.  But  it  is  the 
medical  malpractice  I  would  also  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man would  take  a  look  at. 

Could  I  ask  one  other  thing''  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  Is  this  one  bill  the  chairman  is 
introducing  now? 

Mr  NUNN.  One  bill;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  the  one  bill  ad- 
dressing the  matters  he  described. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  matters  I  just  de- 
scribed. Again,  the  Senator  can  cospon- 
sor this  bill  plus  the  other  bills  which 
are  now  pending. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
similar  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  commend  him  on  the  legls- 
lation  and  also  commend  the  Senator 
for  raising  the  issue  about  the  physi- 
cians: that  is  one  we  heard  about  in 
Connecticut  as  well. 

Mr.  Presidenf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  Mr.  DODD  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DODD  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  legisla- 
tion he  is  introducing  as  well  as  Sen- 
ator Glenn,  dealing  with  the  personnel 
matters  facing  families  of  military  per- 
sonnel. 

I  know  there  are  some  other  ideas 
that  are  being  discussed  and  have  not 
yet  taken  legislative  form,  dealing 
with  a  similar  area,  that  is  the  family 
and  dependents  of  our  military  person- 
nel who  are  fighting  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  this  very  hour. 
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I  think  generally  it  is  accepted  that 
the  incomes  have  been  reduced  by 
about  50  percent,  on  the  average,  of 
families  who  have  heads  of  household 
or  major  breadwinners  who  are  part  of 
the  fighting  forces,  part  of  Desert 
Shield  in  the  gulf. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cr.\nston.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 
Ak.\ka.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Laltenberg.  Mr,  Gore,  Mr. 
Simon.      Mr.      Sanford.      Mr. 

ADAMS.       Ms.       MiKULSKI,       Mr. 

Wirth,   Mr.   Bryan.   Mr.   Kohl. 

Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  238.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain 
independent  scientific  review  of  the 
available  scientific  evidence  regarding 
associations  between  diseases  and  ex- 
posure to  dioxin  and  other  chemical 
compounds  in  herbicides,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

AGE.NT  ORANGE  ACT  O?'  IPS'; 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  3  days 
ago  I  addressed  the  Senate  upon  intro- 
duction of  S.  1.  the  Veterans  Com- 
pensation Cost  of  Living  Increase  and 
Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991.  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  negotiations  toward  a 
compromise  on  agent  orange  were  on- 
going and  that  I  was  optimistic  about 
them.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
those  negotiations  have  been  success- 
ful. 

Today  Senators  KERRY.  CRANSTON, 
and  I  are  introducing  the  Agent  Orange 
Act  of  1991.  This  bill  reflects  a  com- 
promise between  the  lead  authors  of 
agent  orange  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  101st  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  re- 
mains true  to  the  goals  of  the  101st 
Congress  legislation  Senators  Kerry, 
Cranston,  and  I  offered  in  the  Senate 
and  Congressman  Lane  Evans  offered 
in  the  House.  It  provides  permanent 
presumptions  of  service  connection  for 
soft-tissue  sarcoma  and  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  and  for  chloracne  that 
manifests  itself  within  1  year  of  serv- 
ice. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  19S1  also 
sets  in  motion  an  independent,  apoliti- 
cal system  for  assessing  the  scientific 
evidence  related  to  the  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  agent  orange  and  other 
herbicides  used  in  Vietnam.  Under  the 
bill,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
will  review  all  the  scientific  evidence 
related  to  the  health  effects  of  exjxi- 
sure.  Over  the  next  10  years,  the  Acad- 
emy will  submit  five  reports  covering 
all  health  effects  suspected  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  exposure  to  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  The  Secretary  will 
then   make   determinations,    based   on 


the  Academy's  work  and  other  sound 
scientific  evidence,  as  to  whether  or 
not  each  disease  discussed  by  the  Acad- 
emy has  a  positive  association  with  ex- 
posure. In  cases  where  a  positive  asso- 
ciation exists,  he  must  provide  disabil- 
ity compensation. 

The  bill  covers  many  other  impor- 
tant issues  related  to  health  care  and 
future  agent-orange-related  research, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  a  summary  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

Mr.  President.  I  will  keep  my  state- 
ment brief,  for  I  will  save  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  bill  for  later. 
For  now.  let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased 
we  have  reached  an  agreement  on  this 
legislation  that  should  expedite  its 
House  and  Senate  floor  consideration. 
It  is  important  that  meaningful  agent 
orange  legislation  be  enacted  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  so  that  veterans 
and  their  families  may  begin  to  get  the 
treatment  and  answers  they  de8er\'e. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY:  AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF  1991 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  would  estab- 
lish a  permanent  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  sofl-tissue  sarcoma  and  non- 
Hodgkm'g  lymphoma  m  Vietnam  veterans 
I  this  would  codify  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs'  decisions  made  in  1989). 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  permanent 
presumption  of  service  connection  for 
chloracne  in  Vietnam  veterans  whose 
chloracne  became  manifest  within  one  year 
of  their  service  in  Vietnam 

The  legislation  would  provide  a.  mechanism. 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs must  determine,  based  largely  on  bien- 
nial independent  scientific  re^news  covering 
all  relevant  evidence,  whether  permanent 
disability  l)enefits  should  be  given  to  veter- 
ans suffering  any  other  diseases  that  may  be 
associated  with  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  or 
other  herbicide  agents  used  m  Vietnam  T^e 
organization  conducting  the  reviews  would 
be  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS) 
unless  NAS  declines  the  contract.  In  making 
his  determinations,  the  Secretary  must  pro- 
vide a  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
diseases  that  have  a  positive  association 
with  exposure 

The  bill  would  extend  veterans'  eligibility 
for  free  medical  care  based  on  Agent  Orange 
or  ionizing  radiation  exposure  through  l>e- 
cember  31.  1993 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  would 
also  be  required  to  do  the  following  unless  he 
determines,  taking  into  consideration  rec- 
ommendations received  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  these  actions 
would  not  be  feasible  or  cost-effective  or 
"would  not  make  a  matenai  contribution  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  health  effects  in  humans  of  herbicide  ex- 
posure." 

Gather,  analyze,  and  report,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  clinicai  data  from,  the  health 
records  of  veterans  examined  or  treated  for 
disabilities  related  to  di  dioxln  or  other 
toxic  agents  in  herbicides:  or  (2)  Vietnam 
service. 
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Katablish  a  tlssuf  archlvtnK  system  of  vol- 
untarily (.oniribuMfil  blood  and  tissue  sam- 
ples U)  facUltat*-  future  research: 

Fund  appropriate  Independent  pilot  studies 
to  facilitate  future  scientific  research  on 
Vietnam  service- related  disabilities;  and 

Fund  voluntary  testing  of  veterans'  blood 
t appropriations  are  limited  to  $4  million  per 
year  I 

The  letflslation  would  make  technical 
changes  retfardlnsr  VA  outreach  services  re- 
lated to  AKent  Orantfp 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  currently  is  underRolng 
treatnnent  for  cancer  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Hospital  In  California  Thus,  I 
ain  submitting:  for  him  the  following 
statement  on  this  bill 
•  Mr  CRANSTON  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  an  author  or  coauthor 
of  every  major  agent  orange  bill  that 
Congress  has  considered  over  the  last 
12  years,  I  am  delight cd  Id  join  my 
good  friends,  Senators  Daschle  and 
Kkrry,  my  colleagues  ui\  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Senators  DeCon- 
ciNi,  Mitchell.  Rockekeller,  Graham, 
.\KAKA,  Jeffords,  and  16  other  Sen- 
ators in  Introducing  S  '238.  This  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  process  requir- 
ing VA  to  determine,  based  on  a  review 
of  relevant  scientific  Information  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
whether  certain  diseases  of  Vietnam 
veterans  should  be  presumed  to  be 
service  connected,  based  on  exposure  to 
agent  orange 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
joined  us  as  original  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  This  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port will  help  ensure  rapid  consider- 
ation and,  I  hope,  enactment  of  this 
measure  Many  of  the  cosponsors  are 
longstan<lin^f  supporters  of  legislation 
to  compt^n.sate  Vietnam  veterans  for 
diseases  possibly  related  to  exposure  to 
herbicides  during  their  service. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  substantively  Identical 
to  a  bill  being  introduced  simulta- 
neously in  the  House  by  my  esteemed 
counterpart.  Representative  MONTGOM- 
ERY, chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans   .\ffalrs. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
historic  compromise  among  those  who 
have  had  strong  differences  of  opinion 
about  compensation  for,  and  the  study 
of.  diseases  possibly  related  to  exp)o- 
sure  to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam.  En- 
actment of  this  bill,  which  I  fully  ex- 
pect to  occur  very  quickly,  can  be  a 
major  step  toward  putting  behind  us 
one  of  the  most  contentious  and  divi- 
sive issues  remaining  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  Ironic  that  we  are  so 
close  to  healing  this  wound  from  our 
laat  war  Just  as  the  Nation  has  entered 
Into  a  new  war. 

At  the  outset.  I  note  the  great  lead 
erehip     and     energy      that      Senator 
Daschle  has  provided  on  the  issue  of 
compensation  for  veterans  for  diseases 


possibly  related  to  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. From  the  time  he  served  in  the 
House,  including  his  service  as  a  mem- 
ber and  subcommittee  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
Senator  Daschle  has  been  a  chief  pro- 
ponent in  the  Congress  of  agent  orange 
compensation  legislation.  Senator 
Kerry,  too,  has  played  a  major  role  in 
this  area  and  has  been  very  active  in 
developing  this  bill  and  the  previous 
legislation  on  which  it  is  based,  includ- 
ing the  three  bills  In  the  last  Con- 
gress—S.  1153  and  the  agent  orange 
provisions  in  S.  13  and  S  2100— and  var- 
ious other  bills  in  previous  Congresses. 
Senators  Daschle  and  Kerry  deserve 
congratulations  for  their  contributions 
to  this  culmination  of  our  efforts. 

I  also  wish  to  express  particular  ap- 
preciation to  House  committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Montgomery,  and  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Stitmp,  for  the 
tremendous  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
the  leadership  that  they  brought  to 
this  process. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
the  result  of  intense  negotiations 
among  the  parties  in  both  bodies, 
which  began  very  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  last  session  when  we  were  unable 
to  gain  Senate  consideration  of  S.  2100. 
Both  sides  made  compromises  and  I 
think  that  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  reflects  an  excellent,  improved 
approach  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  major 
changes  reflected  in  this  bill,  compared 
to  its  predecessors,  is  the  elimination 
of  a  requirement  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  categorize  the  de- 
gree of  association  between  each  dis- 
ease that  the  Academy  studies  and  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange.  Instead,  the 
Academy  will  focus  on  a  purely  sci- 
entific analysis  of  studies  and  other  in- 
formation regarding  possible  links  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  herbi- 
cide agents  used  in  Vietnam. 

The  bill  also  simplifies  the  procedure 
that  the  Secretary  must  follow  after 
receiving  a  report  from  the  Academy. 
The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  all  the  diseases  examined  by 
the  Academy  to  determine  in  each  case 
whether  there  is  a  positive  association 
between  the  disease  and  exposure  to 
herbicide  agents.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
a  positive  association,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  establish  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  disease  is  connected 
to  service.  This  approach  ensures  that 
the  independent  scientific  organization 
will  make  independent  scientific  judg- 
ments and  recommendations,  while  the 
policymaker— the  Secretary— will 

make  the  policy  decision  that  deter- 
mines whether  VA  must  establish  a 
presumption  of  service  connection. 
This  is  the  appropriate  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  resolution  of  the 
agent  orange  issue  should  help  pave  the 
way  for  early  action  on  the  veterans' 
compensation      cost-of-living      adjust- 


ment that  was  blocked  by  two  Senators 
in  the  waning  days  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. The  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. Senator  MrrcHELL.  who  is  a  member 
of  our  committee  and  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill,  clearly  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  make  enactment  of  the  fiscal 
year  1991  veteran.s  COLA  and  the  agent 
orange  legislation  one  of  the  Senate's 
very  highest  priority  when  he  intro- 
duced as  S.  1  a  bill  containing  the 
COLA  and  the  agent  orange  provisions 
from  last  session's  omnibus  veterans' 
legislation.  S.  2100  We  will  seek  early 
Senate  action  on  both  the  new  com- 
promise agent  orange  legislation  and 
the  fiscal  year  1991  veterans'  COLA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Summary  of  the  Proposed  agent  orange 

act  of  1901 
Section  2(ai  of  the  bill  would  codify  action 
that  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  took 
last  year  to  grant  presumptions  of  service 
connection  for  non-Hod^kln's  lymphoma, 
soft-tissue  sarcoma,  and  chlorance  for  veter- 
ans who  served  in  Vietnam 

Section  2(a)  also  would  create  a  procedure 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  other  dis- 
eases that  the  Secretary  finds  have  a  posi- 
tive association  with  exposure  to  Agent  Or- 
ange or  other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam 
The  findings  would  be  based  on  il)  periodic 
reports  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
reviewing  scientific  Information  regarding 
possible  association  Ijetween  exposure  to 
herbicides  and  the  occurrence  of  diseases; 
and  (21  all  other  scientific  information  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary. 

Section  3  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
seek  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  within  two 
months  after  enactment,  to  review  scientific 
and  medical  information  regarding  the 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
and  other  herbicides  used  In  Vietnam  (If  VA 
Is  unable  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  NAS. 
VA  would  be  required  to  seek  a  contract 
with  another  independent  scientific  organi- 
zation comparable  to  NAS.)  NAS  would  de- 
termine for  each  disease  suspected  of  being 
associated  with  exposure  to  an  herbicide  (1) 
whether  there  is  a  sutistical  association 
with  exposure  to  the  herbicide;  (2i  the  In- 
creased risk  of  disease  among  those  exposed 
to  the  herbicides  during  service  In  Vietnam; 
and  (3 1  whether  there  is  a  plausible  biologi- 
cal mechanism  or  other  evidence  of  a  causal 
relationship  between  herbicide  exposure  and 
the  disease.  NAS  also  would  make  rec- 
ommendations for  further  study  to  resolve 
continuing  uncertainty  related  to  herbicide 
exposure.  The  first  report  by  NAS  would  In- 
clude the  Academy's  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  the 
programs  that  would  be  created  under  sec- 
tion 6-9  The  bill  would  require  loUow-up  re- 
views by  NAS  at  least  once  every  two  years 
for  10  years  after  the  Initial  report. 

Section  <  would  expand  the  outreach  ac- 
tivities required  under  Public  Law  100-687  to 
require  VA  to  provide  veterans  with  annual 
updates  about  the  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  herbicides 

Section  5  would  extend  from  December  31, 
1990.  to  December  31.  1993.  priority  eligibility 
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for   VA    nealih    care    based    on    exposure   to 
Agent  Orange  or  radiation 

Section  6  would  require  VA  to  compile. 
analyze,  and  submit  annual  reports  to  Con- 
gress about  scientifically  useful,  clinical 
data  obtained  from  VA  medical  examina- 
tions and  treatment  of  Vietnam  veterans 
who  seek  VA  health  care  under  priority  eli- 
gibility based  on  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
or  radiation.  The  program  would  be  subject 
to  appropriations  and  would  not  be  Imple- 
ment.ed  if  the  Secretary  determines,  giving 
great  weight  to  the  recommendations  in  the 
first  NAS  report,  that  the  program  is  not 
feasible. 

Section  7  would  require  VA  to  establish  an 
archiving  system  for  blood  and  tissue  sam- 
ples contributed  voluntarily  by  Vietnam  vet- 
erans The  program  would  be  subject  to  ap- 
propriations and  would  not  be  implemenl^d 
if  the  Secretary  determines,  giving  great 
weight  to  the  recommendations  in  the  first 
NAS  report,  that  the  program  is  not  feasible. 

Section  8  would  require  VA  to  establish,  in 
consultation  with  NAS.  a  program  of  pilot 
studies  of  the  fea.sibility  of  conducting  addi- 
tional scientific  research  on  health  hazards 
of  exposure  to  herbicide  agents  or  service  in 
Vietnam  The  program  would  be  subject  to 
appropriations  and  would  not  be  imple- 
ment.<'d  if  the  Secretary  determines,  giving 
great  weight  to  the  recommendations  in  the 
first  NAS  report,  that  the  program  is  not 
feasible. 

Section  9  would  require  VA  to  test  for 
dloxln  any  blood  sample  voluntarily  pro- 
vided by  Vietnam  veterans  who  seek  VA 
health  care  under  priority  eligibility  based 
on  exposure  to  Agent  Orange.  VA  would  have 
to  provide  tested  veterans  with  the  results  of 
the  test  and  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  resulus.  The  program  would  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  not  to  exceed  J4  mil- 
lion a  year  and  would  not  be  implemented  if 
the  Secretary  determines,  giving  great 
weight  to  the  recommendations  in  the  first 
NAS  report,  that  the  program  is  not  feasible 

Section  10  would  eliminate  the  Agent  Or- 
ange functions  of  the  VA  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Hazards  six  months 
after  the  Secretary  receives  the  first  NAS  re- 
port or  upon  the  Secretary's  determination 
that  the  Advisory  Committee  has  completed 
Its  responsibilities  under  the  May  2.  1989. 
court  order  in  Sehmer  v  Department  cf  Veter- 
ans Affairs.  No.  C-8&-6160  TEH  (N  D.  Calif  ), 
whichever  occurs  first  • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr,  MITCHELL,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr,  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(.Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Sanford],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham)  were 
added  as  cosp)onsors  of  S.  1,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
p)ensatlon  for  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  survivors  of  those  who  died 
from  service-connected  disabilities;  to 
provide  for  independent  scientific  re- 
view of  the  available  scientific  evi- 
dence regarding  the  health  effects  of 
exposure  to  certain  herbicide  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Fo'wler],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  5.  a  bill  to  grant 
employees  family  and  temporary  medi- 
cal leave  under  certain  circumstances. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S,  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOLE,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
6.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  vol- 
untary system  of  flexible  fundraising 
targets  for  Senate  elections,  to  in- 
crease public  disclosure  of  activities  of 
Senators,  to  reduce  special  interest  in- 
fluence in  Senate  elections,  to  increase 
competition  in  politics,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  10, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings 
test  over  a  5-year  period  for  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moy-nih.«iN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  11,  a  bill  to  cut  Social  Security  con- 
tribution rates  and  return  Social  Secu- 
rity to  pay-as-you-go  financing,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  17,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
Corinth  Battlefield  m  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi- 

S,  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moytjihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
permanent  the  exclusion  from  gross  in- 
come of  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided to  employees. 

s,  r 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  MOY-NIHAN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  37.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize the  provision  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  other  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Lithuanian  people  to  alle- 
viate suffering  during  the  current 
emergency. 

hi,  8Cl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott.  the  name 
of  the   Senator   from   Mississippi   [Mr. 


Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  80,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  mili- 
tary park  to  commemorate  the  Battle 
of  Corinth  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

S    83 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  SYMMS.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
M.\ck]  was  added  as  a  cosixinsor  of  S. 
83.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  payments  made  by  public  utili- 
ties to  customers  to  subsidize  the  cost 
of  energy  and  water  conservation  serv- 
ices and  measures. 

S,  H7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thlumond.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  147.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish constitutional  procedures  for  the 
imp)osition  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  for  other  purjxises. 

S    14S 

At  the  request  of  Mr  TntTiMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  148,  a  bill  to  reform  proce- 
dures for  collateral  review  of  criminal 
judgments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S,  151 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmmMOND.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  151.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  to  limit  the  application  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule. 

S    167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribgle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOI'Y'E]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
167.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend 
qualified  mortgage  bonds 

8    192 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Thitimond.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  192.  a  bill  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes 

8,   196 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  COATS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
196.  a  bill  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  budget  authority. 

S,  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glen'N.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes].  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  199.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude from  income  the  compensation 
received  for  active  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dangerous  foreign  area 

S    203 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Glen'N.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes].  and  the  Senator  fi"om 
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Illinois  [Mr  Dixon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S  203.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
periods  of  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice in  the  Persian  Gulf  reffion  in  con- 
nection with  Operation  Desert  Shield 
to  be  disretfarded  in  determining  the 
time  for  performing  certain  acts  re- 
quired by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

S.  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLEaw,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S  204.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
certain  recalled  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  serve  in  the  highest 
grade  previously  held  while  on  active 
duty. 

S.  2W 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLENN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr  GORTON)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  205.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
former  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  eligibility  for 
payment  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  service. 

S.  221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr  Sarbanes).  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  221.  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  authorize 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
outside  the  United  States  under  ardu- 
ous conditions  pursuant  to  an  assign- 
ment or  duty  detail  as  a  part  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  to  participate  in  a 
savings  program  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  for  permanent 
duty  outside  the  United  States. 

At  the  request  of  Mr  SaSSER.  his 
name  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  221. 
supra. 

senate  joint  RESOLimON  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Coats)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  9.  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal  bal- 
anced budget. 

senate  joint  RESOLmON  II 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  11.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  the  President  line-item  veto  au- 
thority. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  X 

At  the  request  of  Mr  PRESSLER.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr  Warner),  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator 


from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
36,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
months  of  November  1991.  and  Novem- 
ber 1992.  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  14.  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  review  economic  ben- 
efits provided  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
light  of  the  crisis  in  the  Baltic  States. 


RESOLU- 

THE  U.S. 
PERSIAN 


SENATE  CONCURRENT 
TION  2— SUPPORTING 
PRESENCE  IN  THE 
GULF 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Breaitx,  Mr  Bryan.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr  Grassley.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  Kohl.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Mack,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr  Reid,  Mr.  ROBB,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr. 
LEVIN)  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  CON.  Res.  2 

Whereas  the  President,  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  authorization  of  Congress, 
has  ordered  military  action  against  Iraq  in 
an  effort  to  force  Iraqi  armed  forces  from  oc- 
cupied Kuwait 

Whereas  415,000  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  now  in- 
volved in  armed  conflict. 

Whereas  158.000  members  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  have  been  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  since  August  22  and  may  become 
Involved  in  armed  conflict. 

Whereas  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  the  greatest  pride  in  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  support  them  In  their  efforts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurnng).  That  the  Congress 
commends  and  supports  the  efforts  and  lead- 
ership of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  In  the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities. 

The  Congress  unequivocally  supports  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
are  carrying  out  their  missions  with  profes- 
sional excellence,  dedicated  patriotism  and 
exemplary  bravery. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PALACE 
THEATER 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  January  10.  1991,  in  Man- 
chester, NH,  the  historic  Palace  Thea- 
ter staged  Czechoslovakian  President 
Vaclav  Havel's  most  recent  play 
"Temptation."  A  powerful  adaption  of 
the  Faust  legend,  it  served  as  an  im- 
portant vehicle  in  Czechoslovakia's 
"velvet  revolution"— a  revolution  that 
ultimately  brought  its  author  to   the 


highest   position  of  leadership  in  that 
nation. 

The  play  has  only  recenty  been 
translated  into  English.  Until  last 
Thursday  evening  this  translation, 
most  certainly  a  challenging  produc- 
tion to  stage,  had  only  been  mounted 
in  this  country  in  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles.  Its  performance  in  Man- 
chester was  a  significant  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Palace  Theater  and  our 
State  and  an  accomplishment  for  all 
those  involved. 

I  want  to  specifically  congratulate 
the  director  of  the  production  and  the 
executive  director  of  the  Palace  Thea- 
ter, Mr.  Bob  Shea,  along  with  the  board 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Performing  Arts 
Center,  the  staff  of  the  Palace  Theater 
and.  of  course,  the  cast  of  ■Tempta- 
tion." Their  masterful  skills  and  hard 
work  made  it  possible  for  the  people  of 
my  State  to  enjoy  a  work  of  such  his- 
toric importance  that  its  effect  can 
still  be  found  in  today's  headlines. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record,  following  my  remarks,  a  re- 
view of  the  Palace  Theater's  produc- 
tion by  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  along 
with  an  analysis  of  "Temptation"  by 
New  Hampshire  Theater  Arts  writer 
Blanche  Risteen  and  a  further  expla- 
nation of  the  Faust  legend  upon  which 
"Temptation"  is  based  by  New  Hami>- 
shire  actress  Kathy  Somssich. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Dance  Floor  of  the  Damned 
(By  Blanche  Risteen) 

At  first  glance  ■Temptation",  the  newest 
play  by  Czechoslovakian  President  'Vaclav 
Havel.  Is  simply  a  modern  adaptation  of  the 
Faust  legend,  and  on  one  level  it  Is  But 
Havel  uses  that  familiar  structure  loosely 
He  creates  a  complex  study  of  the  totali- 
tarian state  that  existed  In  his  homeland 
until  November  of  1969  by  paralleling  It  to 
the  "institute"  where  the  play's  characters 
work  as  members  of  a  scientific  community 

Havel  uses  a  "theatre  of  the  absurd"  ap- 
proach to  this  theme  The  play  can  be  con- 
fusing because  Havel  purposely  creates  char- 
acters trapped  in  a  system  where  free  speech 
is  forbidden  and  ideas  are  suppressed  There- 
fore, many  of  the  characters,  when  they 
speak  at  all.  say  nothing  of  consequence. 
They  are  simply  part  of  the  Institute's  pro- 
grammed norm  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
and  his  Deputy  seem  the  most  highly  pro- 
grammed, repeating  each  others  speeches 
and  perpetuating  their  mission  to  "rid  the 
society  of  irrational  tendencies  '  They  play 
this  role  to  absurd  lengths  as  Havel's  rep- 
resentatives of  a  meaningless  system  of  con- 
formity and  censorship  They  are  recognized 
as  fools  but  no  one  dare's  to  question  their 
authority.  TTiey  lead  and  everyone  follows. 

The  sterile  environment  of  the  Institut^e  is 
balanced  by  Dr  Foustka's  book-filled  apart- 
ment. Havel  creates  mystery  around  this 
character.  At  first  we  are  not  quite  sure 
what  his  true  motives  are.  in  our  first  intro- 
duction to  his  apartment  he  is  drawing  a  cir- 
cle around  himself  in  chalk  outlined  by  can- 
dles, reading  from  a  large  book  and  chanting. 
He  is  obviously  involved  in  some  sort  of  rit- 
ual and  conjures  up  a  crippled  man  whom  we 
assume  to  t>e  the  devil.  (His  name,  afterall.  is 
Fistula,  a  direct  play  on  Goethne's  devil. 
Mephlsotopheies).    However.    Havel    doesn't 
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deliver  the  standard  Faustian  story. 
Foustka's  seduction  of  the  beautiful,  young 
Marketa  follows,  but  it  is  anything  but  phys- 
ical Foustka  shares  ideas  with  her.  His  deep- 
est thoughts  and  personal  philosophy  are 
what  he  uses  to  enchant  her  She  falls  in  love 
with  his  mind,  not  his  body,  even  though  her 
immediate  reaction  is  to  kiss  him.  Perhaps 
her  freshly  sparked  awareness  of  the  univer- 
sal order  can  only  be  expressed  in  a  way  she 
understands  She  is.  afterall.  living  in  a  soci- 
ety where  physical  lust  is  not  censored  but 
metaphysical  satisfaction  is. 

Foustka's  seduction  of  Marketa  is  Havel's 
hint  to  us  that  Foustka  is  not  a  devil  wor- 
shipper seeking  sensual  satisfaction,  but  a 
thoughtful,  educated  thinker  trapped  in  a 
system  where  he  cannot  discuss  his  feelings 
openly.  His  meeting  with  Marketa  is  an  in- 
nocent encourter  by  our  standards,  but  in  a 
censored  society,  his  shared  enlight^enment 
could  cost  each  of  them  dearly,  and  it  does. 
Foustka  is  informed  upon  and  eventually 
damned,  and  Marketa  goes  mad.  The  crash- 
ing of  the  chandelier  when  Marketa  is  dis- 
missed is  the  symbolic  ending  of  hope.  The 
chandelier,  an  obvious  remnant  of  a  former 
society,  is  replaced  by  a  bare  light  bulb,  a 
.lymbol  of  Imprisonment  and  the  starkness  of 
a  world  without  art 

Havel  takes  the  Faustian  story  and  embel- 
lishes it  with  modernist  socio-political  com- 
mentary He  creates  a  large  pattern  in  this 
play,  using  dancing  as  a  metaphor  for  joining 
the  socialist  "party  ".  It  is  interesting  to  lis- 
ten for  the  dance  imagery  and  watch  the 
process  through  which  each  character  joins 
in  the  dance  Fistula  clearly  states  Havel's 
intention  when  he  tells  Foustka  that  he  is 
creating  a  small  dance  floor  on  which  to  per- 
form ritual  celebrations  of  his  principles" 

Havel  sets  the  scene  for  the  Institute's 
dance  floor  early  in  the  play.  Only  Foustka 
remains  on  the  periphery  watching  his  col- 
leagues go  along  with  the  Director's  plans, 
regardless  of  their  personal  objections.  .\s 
the  "dance"  metaphor  continues.  Foustka 
remains  true  to  his  own  dance,  even  as  he 
openly  rejects  the  overtures  of  the  Director 
and  puts  his  position  in  jeopardy. 

This  metaphor  reaches  into  Foustka's  per- 
sonal life  as  well  when  he  and  his  girlfriend. 
Vllma,  are  alone,  they  play  a  jealousy  game 
that  involves  a  Dancer  The  game  is  intrigu- 
ing. Havel  seems  to  be  telling  us  that  al- 
though Vllma  pretends  to  be  on  Foustka's 
side,  she  is  really  interested  in  joining  the 
■dance"  to  make  her  place  In  society  secure. 
The  Dancer  tempts  her  with  violets  and  Is 
persistent  in  his  courting  ritual  His  persist- 
ence is  much  like  the  system.  One  gets  along 
by  going  along  and  Vllma  is  seduced  by  his 
quiet  persuasion  By  the  end  of  the  play,  the 
Dancer  and  Vilma  are  partners  in  the  insti- 
tute's dance  and  a  part  of  the  system's  fren- 
zy Foustka's  jealousy  of  the  Dancer  is  not 
sexual,  however  He  doesn't  accuse  Vllma  of 
sleeping  with  him  but  of  dancing  with  him. 
While  Foustka's  temptation  is  to  admit  his 
knowledge  of  forbidden  subjects  and  seek 
freedom  of  thought.  Vllma's  temptation  is  to 
join  the  dance  and  accept  her  place  m  the  in- 
stitute's order  When  he  strikes  her.  he  is 
striking  out  against  the  system.  He  is  jeal- 
ous of  its  control  over  her  as  it  methodically 
robs  him  of  a  companion  who  once  shared  his 
desires 

The  temptation  of  Foustka  is  misleading 
at  first  because  Havel  chose  elements  of 
black  magic  as  the  means  by  which  Fistula 
seems  to  appear.  We  must  remind  ourselves 
that  Foustka  never  actually  does  anything 
wrong  by  our  democratic  standards.  Only  in 
a  censored  society  Is  the  reading  of  certain 


books  and  the  belief  in  mysticism  (good  or 
evil)  forbidden,  Foustka's  circle  of  chalk  in 
scene  two  places  him  at  the  center  of  a  dimly 
lit.  personal  attempt  to  gain  enlightenment. 
This  foreshadows  the  circle  of  dancers  in 
scene  ten  where  he  is  again  at  the  center, 
but  darkness  surrounds  him  and  his  attempts 
at  •■lighting^^  it  are  futile.  His  fate  is  sealed 
by  the  system's  erotic  dance  of  intellectual 
imprisonment-  At  the  end  of  the  play,  Havel 
shouts  his  message  in  the  same  way  he  uses 
the  loud,  banal  music  to  underscore  the 
"witches  sabbath".  There  can  be  no  mistake, 
this  final  dance  is  indeed  a  dance  of  the 
damned  and  Foustka  cannot  escape  the  fren- 
zy 

The  Faust  Legend 
I  By  Kathy  Somssich) 

Little  is  known  about  the  historical  Faust. 
except  that  he  was  an  alchemist  and  astrolo- 
ger living  in  16th  century  Germany  Over  the 
years,  however,  he  has  come  to  symbolize  in 
literature  the  intellectual  in  rebellion 
against  authority  facing  complex  moral  and 
philosophical  issues  raised  by  life  in  the 
modern  world. 

In  Goethe's  definitive  version  of  the  Faust 
legend.  Dr,  Heinrich  Faust,  dissatisfied  with 
his  scientific  and  academic  world,  makes  a 
wager  with  the  devil  Mephistopheles  who 
promises  to  show  Faust  new  worlds  of  more 
earthy  and  sensual  pleasures.  Thus  Faust 
discovers  through  the  love  of  Margarete,  a 
simple  girl  whom  he  has  seduced,  the  full 
meaning  of  life. 

Vaclav  Havel  retells  the  Faust  legend  In 
terms  of  the  intellectual  seeking  truth  in  a 
totalitarian  society.  In  ■•Temptation" 
Havel's  targets  are  his  compatriots  who  get 
along  by  going  along  It's  the  tragedy  of  the 
destruction  of  a  man  who  seeks  and  recog- 
nizes truth  in  a  society  which  can  sur\-ive 
only  when  the  truth  is  distorted  or  de- 
stroyed. 

Havel's  Margaret*— Marketa.  as  she  is 
called  in  "Temptation"  refuses  to  renounce 
her  quest  for  truth  in  the  face  of  complete 
opposition.  Alas,  she  pays  for  her  courage 
with  Ophelian  madness. 

The  Faust  figure  embodies  a  human  di- 
lemma where  the  search  for  and  possession 
of  knowledge  corrupts  ones  relationship  to 
God.  In  "Temptation^^  and  indeed  in  Eastern 
Europe  before  the  tumultuous  days  of  1989. 
this  quest  for  truth  and  knowledge  could 
cost  the  rebel  his  freedom  or  even  his  life. 

[From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe.  Jan.  6.  1991] 

Palace's  "Temptation  "  Has  Pro.mise 

(By  D.  Quincy  Whitney) 

Manchester.— Not  often  do  the 
playwighfs  words  begin  to  come  off  the  page 
in  the  first  rehearsal.  It  takes  a  good  play, 
visionary  director  and  impassioned  actors  to 
begin  the  process.  The  New  England  pre- 
miere of  ■■Tem.ptation^^  by  Czechoslovakian 
playwright  and  president  Vaclav  Havel  play- 
ing Thursday  through  Sunday  at  the  Palace 
Theater  has  all  three  elements.  If  the  sparks 
in  a  first  rehearsal  suggest  the  fire  of  per- 
formance. Havel's  play  will  not  only  be  good 
theater  but  an  important  and  enjoyable  way 
to  begin  the  new  year 

"I  think  there  is  a  danger  in  the  play  to 
think  that  Havel  is  talking  only  about 
Czechoslovakia.  He's  talking  about  some- 
thing much  more  universal  than  Czecho- 
slovakia." said  Bob  Shea,  artistic  director  of 
the  Palace  Theater,  and  director  of  "Temp- 
tation." 

Havel  set  this  Faust  legend  at  "The  Insti- 
tute." a  sanitized  habor  of  scientific  discov- 
ery, which  could  also  double  as  the  govern- 


ment, a  science  laboratory  or  society  The 
Institute  is  a  place  In  which  reason  reigns 
over  the  "pre-scientific  murky  waters  '  of 
the  occult  disciplines  like  astroiogj'.  religion 
of  black  magic,  a  place  made  impotent  by 
rules  and  regulations  that  have  become  ob- 
jects of  worship  a  place  plagued  by  the  idle- 
ness of  people  who  have  long  since  stopped 
thinking  for  themselves. 

Into  the  pristine  setting.  Havel  brought  re- 
spected scientist  Dr,  Foustka  >  played  by 
Kevin  Gardner),  who  is  stirring  up  the  calm 
waters  of  The  Institute  by  his  reputed  dab- 
bling in  black  magic  ■'out  of  scientific  curi- 
osity." 

Enter  Fistula  (Paul  Kerry),  a  devilish  imp 
of  a  man  with  whom  Foustka  comes  to  an 
agreement.  Foustka  plays  his  hand  against 
the  state  that  accuses  him  of  witchery  and 
against  the  witch  Fistula  who  demands  pro- 
tection and  becomies  a  kind  of  double  agent 
against  himself  as  he  discovers  that  ever,  the 
devil  demands  loyalty. 

Shea's  ability  to  read  between  the  lines 
and  visualize  the  play  is  the  momentum,  that 
propels  a  good  rehearsal  into  a  potent  open- 
ing night. 

The  way  Shea  demonstrates  in  rehearsal  a 
handshake  between  Foustka  and  Fistula,  and 
jumps  up  and  down  like  a  panting  devil  to 
suggest  the  ripe  readiness  of  Fistula  to  prove 
himself  make  the  text  come  alive  on  a  stage 
when  Shea  blocks  the  moves  between 
Foustka  and  Fistula  with  the  finesse  of  a 
chess  game  where  every  instance  has  check- 
mate potential. 

"In  a  good  play,  characters  are  always 
lying:  the  more  truthful  thing  is  what  people 
are  doing  rather  than  what  they  are  saying. ■' 
Shea  said,  ■'The  more  you  stretch  that  elas- 
tic between  the  text  and  the  subtext,  the 
more  interesting  the  play,  and  that  tension 
is  what  pulls  you  into  the  play  It  is  the  an- 
ticipation that  something  is  going  to  hap- 
pen." 

Tension  about  truth  is  at  the  core  of 
Havel  s  play  as  one  of  his  characters  indi- 
cates; 

"As  scientists,  we  all  know  well  that  by 
tearing  a  certain  fact  out  of  its  context  we 
can  not  only  completely  shift  or  change  its 
meaning,  but  we  can  stand  it  on  its  end  and 
thus  make  a  lie  out  of  the  truth  or  vice 
versa.  "  says  the  Deputy  of  the  Institute. 

Visually.  Havel  turned  the  play  on  its  end 
by  placing  a  serious  truth  quest  into  the 
li'ghthearted  context  of  The  Institute's  in- 
nocuous office  party,  and  later,  a  witches' 
costume  party  Players  dance  off  into  the 
sunset  when  they  are  not  playing  games  at 
relationships,  making  light  of  commitments 
or  wallowing  in  the  anonymous  middle 
ground  that  Foustka  eventually  finds  so  al- 
luring and  dangerous. 

The  lighthearted  setting  only  ser\-es  to  un- 
derscore Havel's  wit  and  poignancy,  as  he 
created  the  tempting  setting  in  which  it  is 
socially  acceptable  to  leave  behind  our  hu- 
manity. 

"It's  no  longer  easy  to  point  the  finger  at 
communism,  the  Eastern  bloc  countries  or 
the  Iron  Curtain,  "  Shea  said.  •■Havel  is  real- 
ly talking  about  ail  the  compromises  we 
make."* 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  SALUTES  THE 
VOLUNTEERS  OF  STEP  FORWARD 
ACTIVITIES  AS  THE  345TH 
•DAILY  POINT  OF  LIGHT  " 

•  Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  the  20  volunteers  of 
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Step  Forward  Activities.  Based  in 
Bakt-r  City,  OR,  Step  Forward  Aitivi 
ties  provides  the  training:  and  housini? 
to  mentally  disabled  individuals  so 
they  can  leave  Stale-run  mental  insti- 
tutions and  live  independently 

Step  Forward  Activities  was  founded 
in  1976  and  has  since  provided  the 
means  for  dozens  of  mentally  disabled 
persons  in  Oregon  to  leave  State  hos 
pitals  and  learn  to  live  and  work  on 
their  own. 

The  orsranization  manages  three  resi- 
dences for  the  mentally  disabled  where 
residents  live  while  attending  the  Step 
Forward  Activities  work  center  each 
day.  At  the  work  center.  Step  Forward 
Activities  volunteers  teach  basic  living 
skills  and  job  skills  training  so  that 
those  they  assist  can  seek  gainful  em- 
ployment. The  organization  Is  also  ac- 
tively involved  in  job  placement. 

In  addition  to  providing  job  training 
and  placement.  Step  Forward  Activi- 
ties relies  on  Its  corps  of  active  volun- 
teers to  prepare  meals,  supervise  the 
residents  overnight,  take  them  shop- 
ping, to  the  library,  and  on  picnics. 
The  volunteers  also  promote  commu- 
nity acceptance  of  individuals  with 
mental  disabilities. 


As  recognition  lor  their  hard  work 
and  dedication  to  improving  the  lives 
of  the  mentally  disabled  in  Oregon. 
President  Bush  has  saluted  the  volun- 
teers of  Step  Forward  Activities  a-s  the 
345th  Daily  Point  of  Light.  Tl;.'  I'.i-.Iv 
Point  of  Light  recognition  is  intfrided 
to  call  every  individual  and  group  in 
America  to  claim  society's  problems  as 
their  own  by  taking  direct  and  con- 
sequential action,  like  the  efforts 
taken  by  Step  Forward  Activities. 

On  behalf  of  Oregon,  and  the  many 
people  In  whose  lives  you  have  made  a 
difference,  many  thanks  to  Step  For- 
ward Activities  • 


,i.i\  22.  that  on  Tuesday  the  Journal  of 
prorcedinKs  t>e  deemed  approved  to 
date  and  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
business  following  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each:  and  that  with  respect  to  both 
listed  recesses  they  be  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  majority  leader,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Republican  leader. 
that  convening  prior  to  the  designated 
times  or  in  a  regular  Senate  session  is 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY.  JANUARY 
18,  1991,  AND  TUESDAY.  JANUARY 
22.  1991 

Mr  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow.  F'ri- 
day.  January  18;  that  Friday's  session 
be  a  pro  forma  session  only;  that  when 
the  Senate  recesses  on  Friday,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday.  Janu- 


CONDITIONAL  RECESS  UNTIL 
10  AM    TOMORROW 

Mr  KERRY  Mr.  President,  if  no  Sen- 
ator is  seeking  recognition  now.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  rece.ss  under  the  previous 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:05  p.m..  recessed  until  Friday.  .Jan- 
uary 18.  1991,  at  10  am 
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ITS  TIME  TO  DRILL  ALASKA'S 
REFUGE 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


OF  .^LASK.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.\T.^TIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commerxJ  to  my  colleagues  an  excel- 
lent article  concerning  oil  expbration  In  ANWR 
(Fortune.  Jan.  18  1991).  I  otter  this  exhaus- 
tive article  as  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
case  supporting  further  petroleum  exploration 
in  ANWR 

As  this  article  explains,  ANWR  presents 
enormous  energy  potential.  While  foreign  de- 
perxjence  steadily  increases.  ANWR  could  be 
one  of  the  largest  oil  fields  in  the  worW.  While 
we  are  in  tfie  midst  of  a  recession  ANWR  of- 
fers growth,  jobs,  and  tax  revenues. 

This  article  also  recognizes  that  claims  of 
environmental  fears  are  ill-founded.  Surtace 
disturtiance  would  be  miniscule:  No  impact  at 
all  during  exploration  and.  at  full  development. 
only  0  07  percent  of  ANWR.  Most  importantly, 
we  have  other  North  Slope  experience  to 
show  that  oil  development  and  the  Arctic  envi- 
ronment are  fully  compatible 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle and  to  support  our  coming  efforts  to  utilize 
ANWR  for  all  Americans- 

IT  >  Ti.MK  TO  Drill  Alaska  s  Rkfl:ge 
'  By  PPt^T  Nully  i 

The  .\rclic  National  Wildlife  Refuse  is  al- 
most as  big  as  Indiana  II  beRin."  as  a  pha- 
lanx of  magnificent  rocky  peaks  high  in  the 
Brooks  Range  in  Alaska's  northeast  corner, 
from  there  tumbing  down  a  broad  expanse  of 
rolling  foothills  to  a  tundra  plain  scored  by 
streams  and  gullies  beside  the  Beaufort  Sea 
In  all  30.000  square  miles,  or  19  million 
acres  With  only  about  210  permanent  resi- 
dents- mostly  Eskimo  whalers  in  the  coastal 
village  of  Kaktovik  -the  Arctic  refuge  is  as 
unaltered  by  man  as  any  wilderness  can  be 
at  a  lime  when  human  footprints  mark  even 
the  moon. 

Powerful  forces  may  soon  clash  over 
whether  the  refuge  stays  that  way  A  small 
corner  of  it  represents  Americas  best  chance 
of  discovering  major  new  oil  reserves.  Geol- 
ogy even  hints  that  within  the  refuge  lies  a 
rare  opportunity  to  uncover  Saudi  Arabia- 
size  oil  fields.  The  chance  is  minuscule,  but 
a  chance  nonetheless,  .\nd  the  stakes  are 
huge  If  major  reserves  turn  up.  they  could 
In  the  long  run  hobble  OPEC,  substantially 
improve  American's  balance  of  payments, 
and  make  US,  more  energy  independent 

The  most  tantalizing  oil-prospecting  terri- 
U)ry  in  the  US  is  a  strip  of  the  flat  coay^l 
plain  about  80  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide 
that  runs  along  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  makes 
up  8°i>  of  the  refuge  This  region  is  known  by 
Its  bureaucracllc  name— ^the  '1002  area  "-- 
after  the  clause  in  a  1980  federal  law  that  di- 
rected the  Interior  Department  to  study  the 
geology,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the  area  and 
then  advise  Congress  whether  It  should  be 
explored  for  oil  and  gas  or  designated  a  wil- 


derness closed  to  development.  After  exhaus- 
tive study  the  Interior  Department  con- 
cluded in  1987  that  the  coastal  plan  was  "the 
Nation's  best  single  opportunity  to  Increase 
significantly  oil  production"  and  rec- 
ommended leasing  it  to  oil  companies. 

Some  environmental  groups,  such  as  the 
Wilderness  Society  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
would  like  to  ban  oil  activity  in  the  refuge 
permanently.  Their  cause  has  been  aided 
mightily  by  the  grounding  m  March  1989  of 
the  tanker  Ezion  Valde.:  m  Prince  William. 
Sound,  which  had  the  effect  of  sinking  sev- 
eral bills  m  Congress  that  would  have  opened 
the  1002  area  for  exploration  But  with  US 
oil  production  down  15%  in  the  past  two 
years,  oil  imports  accounting  for  aS'o  of  the 
foreign  trade  deficit  and  rising,  and  the  oil- 
nth  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  danger  of 
all-out  war.  the  environmientalists'  case  for 
not  exploring  the  coastal  plain  is  being  over- 
whelmed by  econom.ic  and  geopolitical  im- 
peratives. If  a  war  in  the  Gulf  damages  Mid- 
dle E^st  oil  fields  or  drives  prices  to  the 
heavens -or  both— then  the  debate  over  ex- 
ploring the  refuge,  usually  known  as  ANWR 
pronounced  AS-uar).  will  get  white  hot. 
Even  without  war.  this  latest  experience  of 
Mideast  tunr.oil  will  intensify  concern  about 
domestic  energy  sources — although  develop- 
ing .^NWR.  if  It  does  contain  commercial 
amounts  of  oil.  would  take  15  or  20  years 

Why  not  start  drilling  noW  "The  refuge  is 
the  last  Arctic  ecosystem  untouched  by 
man."  says  Don  Hellmian  of  the  Wilderness 
Society.  "To  go  m  solely  to  satisfy  our  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  oil  is  a  disgrace  "  Most 
environmentalists  similarly  focus  on  several 
emotionally  compelling  but  inaccurate  con- 
cepts, particularly  that  the  coastal  plain  is 
unique  and  pristine.  It  is  not  quite  either 
The  1002  area  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  ref- 
uge's coastal  plain,  which  Itself  is  a  small 
slice  of  the  Arctic  refuge.  And  the  refuge  is 
hardly  America's  only  wilderness.  The  whole 
of  ANWR  makes  up  just  5°'o  of  Alaska's  land 
area  and  25°(i  of  the  land  in  federal  wildlife 
refuges  in  that  state  alone.  The  Interior  De- 
partm.ent  estimates  that  oil  production  here, 
assuming  oil  is  discovered,  might  require 
12.700  acres  of  installations,  or  about  0,07%  of 
.\N'WR's  territory.  Such  facilities  would  look 
impressively  large  if  you  were  standing  in 
their  midst,  but  in  relation  to  all  of  ANWR 
they  would  be  no  more  significant  than  a 
mosquito  on  a  moose's  rump. 

Nor  is  the  coastal  plain  virginal.  The  Eski- 
mos travel  In  skimobiles  and  outboard  mo- 
torboats.  hunt  with  rifies.  and  watch  tele- 
vision during  the  eight-month  winters,  when 
temperatures  can  reach  -50  'F  and  the  sun 
doesn't  rise  for  66  days.  In  the  brief  summer 
season,  which  lasts  as  long  as  six  weeks, 
about  150  adventurers  show  up  annually  to 
hunt  musk  oxen  or  grizzly  bears  or  to  ride 
the  rivers  in  rubt)er  rafts.  As  part  of  an  elec- 
tronic warning  system  against  Soviet  at- 
tack, the  Department  of  Defense  built  three 
installations  along  the  coast.  Two  are  aban- 
doned, their  buildings  empty  shells.  The 
third,  a  radar  station  and  airstrip  at 
Kaktovik,  is  still  m  use. 

The  most  important  human  artifact  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  steel  pipe  six  inches  In  diam- 
eter and  five  feet  tall  that  sticks  out  of  the 


tundra  about  15  miles  east-southeast  of 
Kaktovik,  The  pipe  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  without  an  expert  guide,  but  It  is  at  the 
center  of  the  biggest  mystery  In  the  petro- 
leum Industry  How  much  oil  is  in  AN'WR'' 

The  pipe  m.arks  a  well,  KIC-i,  drilled  in 
1985  and  1986  by  a  joint  venture  of  Chevron 
and  British  Petroleum,  headed  by  ChevTon, 
on  land  leased  from,  the  Eskim.os  (The  Es- 
kimo land  is  inside  ANWR  and.  like  the  ref- 
uge proper,  cannot  be  drilled  without  permis- 
sion from  Congress,!  KIC-1  is  called  a  tight 
hole"  because  ChesTon  won't  reveal  what 
was  found  in  the  well 

No  one  else  has  much  infonnation.  since 
the  Chevron  venture  has  leased  all  the  avail- 
able land  in  the  area  Tom  Cook,  a  geologist 
with  Chevron  In  Alaska,  will  only  say  coyly; 
"That's  a  pretty  oily  place  around  there." 
.Arlen  Ehm.  an  independent  consulting  geolo- 
gist in  Anchorage,  says,  "The  scuttlebutt  is 
that  it's  a  great  well,  but  what's  a  rumor 
worth"""  Still,  ChevTon  is  lobbying  hard  to 
get  the  coastal  plain  opened  for  develop- 
ment, and  the  consortium  recently  renewed 
its  leases  with  the  Eskimos— four  years  be- 
fore the  leases  were  due  to  expire 

Why  IS  this  lonely  stretch  of  tund.-a  so  al- 
luring'' The  Geological  Survey  conducted 
seismic  studies  of  the  1002  area  in  the  early 
Eighties  and  found  26  geologic  structures  ca- 
pable of  trapping  oil  and  gas  Not  only  is 
that  a  large  num.ber  of  traps  for  an  area  this 
size,  but  also  two  of  the  traps  are  bigger  than 
the  one  in  Prudhoe  Bay  that  m.ay  eventually 
yield  at  least  nine  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
"These  two  structures  have  Middle  East-size 
capacity."  says  Ozzie  Girard  of  the  U  S  Geo- 
logical Survey,  "but  they  are  probably  dry 
as  a  bone,"  That's  t)ecause  oil  m.ay  not  have 
magrated  into  the  traps  Mary  structu.'-es  ca- 
pable of  capturing  oil  are  em.pty  or  only  par- 
tially full,  or  they  many  contain  water 

No  one  can  be  certain  that  the  traps  m 
ANWR  have  m.uch,  if  any,  oil  They  may 
hold  natural  gas,  which  at  today's  lew  prices 
would  probably  be  uneconomic  to  develop, 
though  It  could  be  valuable  m  the  future,) 
But  they  are  also  gargantuan  and,  in  the  ex- 
tremely unlikely  event  that  even  one  is  full. 
it  wouid  alter  history.  Assuming  conditions 
that  are  not  unusual  In  the  region,  the  big- 
ger of  the  two.  known  only  as  No  18.  could 
yield  300  billion  barrels  of  oil  or  more  if  it  :s 
full.  That  is  more  than  Saudi  Arabia  s 
present  proved  reser\'es  of  about  264  billion 
barrels.  The  odds  of  a  mionster  like  No  '.6 
being  full  of  oil  are  Incalculably  small.  But 
if  it  were  full,  the  U.S.  would  once  again  t>e 
the  world's  greatest  oil  power,  and  OPEC 
would  become  moribund. 

Finding  out  is  of  little  risk  to  the  environ- 
ment: Exploratory  wells  are  drilled  when  the 
tundra  is  frozen  and  nearly  imm^une  to  dam- 
age. And  someone  may  already  have  taken  a 
peek  KIC-1.  ChevTon's  mystery  well,  was  di- 
rectly over  structure  No  18,  lAt  Isest,  KIC-1 
would  be  only  a  peek  because  a  single  well 
rarely  tells  the  full  story  of  how  much  oil  is 
or  isn't  In  a  reservior. 

The  history  of  oil  exploration  shows  that 
even  when  prospects  are  as  enticing  as  this, 
the  odds  are  still  against  the  explorer.  In 
.AN'WR  the  odds  are  not  good,  but  they  a-'e 
better   than   average     The    Interior   Depart- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  h\  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  ttllS  tyfieface  indicates  words  inserted  or  apF>ended,  rather  than  spoken.  b\  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor 
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ment  sees  a  19%  chance  that  the  refuge  holds 
commercial  quantities  of  oil.  compared  with 
the  norm  of  5%  Turned  around,  that  means 
the  odds  are  4  to  1  against  finding  anything 
exploitable  at  present  prices.  Instead  of  the 
usual  19  to  1  a«alnst  If  exploitable  reserves 
are  there,  says  Interior,  they  most  likely 
will  amount  to  3.2  billion  barrels,  enough  to 
provide  8%  of  U.S.  production  and  reduce  im- 
ports 9%  by  20O5.  But  oddsmakers  don't  cre- 
ate oil,  nature  does.  Maybe  ANWR  holds  un- 
told riches,  or  maybe  it  holds  nothing.  The 
only  way  to  find  out  Is  to  drill 

Alaskans  are  eager  to  begin.  Oil  accounts 
for  80%  of  the  sUte's  total  revenue,  and 
Prudhoe  Bay,  the  state's  golden  goose.  Is  In 
a  long,  slow  decline.  All  three  gubernatorial 
candidates  in  the  recent  election.  Including 
winner  Walter  Hlckel.  who  ran  as  an  Inde- 
pendent but  had  been  a  Republican  governor 
of  Alaska  and  Interior  Secretary  under  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  favor  exploring  the  coastal  plain. 
They  differed  only  on  the  question  of  who 
could  drive  the  best  bargain  with  Congress  to 
split  the  royalties.  William  Noll,  mayor  of 
Seward,  a  fishing  village  on  Prince  William 
Sound,  says,  "It's  a  tragedy,  or  comedy  of  a 
high  order,  to  put  ANWR  on  the  back  burner 
because  of  the  accident  In  Prince  William 
Sound."  Noll  believes  the  cleanup  is  pro- 
gressing "okay.  "  I  For  the  scientific  commu- 
nity's assessment,  see  box.) 

The  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp..  one  of  13 
Alaskan  native  regional  corporations  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  manage  the  resources 
of  native  lands,  favors  opening  the  1002  area 
ASRC  holds  title  to  most  of  the  native  lands 
on  the  north  slope.  Including  the  site  where 
Chevron  drilled  KIC  1.  The  president  Is 
Jacob  Adams.  44.  an  Eskimo  whaling  captain 
who  hunts  bowhead  whales  with  a  crew  of 
about  six  men  and  hand-held  harpoons  out  of 
a  20-foot  boat  His  view  "I  love  life  In  the 
Artie  But  it  is  harsh,  expensive,  and.  for 
many,  short  My  people  want  decent  homes, 
electricity,  and  education  We  do  not  want  to 
be  undisturbed.  Undisturbed  means  aban- 
doned. It  means  sod  huts  and  deprivation.  We 
exist  on  nature,  on  the  caribou  and  the 
whales.  But  we  can  take  the  measures  re- 
quired to  protect  the  environment  from  the 
risks  posed  by  oil  development   ' 

Hellman  of  the  Wilderness  Society  protests 
that  "it's  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
oil  Is  an  Inherently  messy  business  "  Yet  the 
environmental  record  of  Prudhoe  Bay  is  one 
reaBon  Alaskans  believe  ANWR  can  be  devel- 
oped safely  "It's  a  real  marvel."  says  a  man- 
ager with  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  Alaska  "You  could  eat  off  the  floors  up 
there,  but  to  say  that  publicly  is  heresy  In 
the  temple" 

When  Prudhoe  was  being  developed,  the 
biggest  environmental  worry  was  that  it 
might  harm  the  wildlife,  particularly  the 
Central  Arctic  caribou  herd  that  give  birth 
to  most  of  their  young  In  calving  grounds 
near  the  oil  fields.  But  the  carltxjut  have 
adapted  nicely  to  the  fields.  Seeking  to  es- 
cape the  dense  clouds  of  mosquitoes  that  In- 
fest the  marshy  tundra,  the  caribou  often 
congregate  on  the  raised  gravel  roads  that 
connect  the  oil  wells,  industrial  plants,  and 
living  quarters  of  Prudhoe  Bay  And  the 
Central  Arctic  herd  has  grown  from  about 
3,000  In  1972  to  roughly  15,000  now.  perhaps 
because  natural  predators  like  bears  and 
wolves  that  attack  and  eat  young  calves  are 
more  wary  of  man's  works  than  are  the  cari- 
bou, even  though  the  oilmen  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
are  forbidden  to  hunt  to  carrying  firearms 

ANWR  is  seasonal  home  to  the  Porcupine 
herd  of  caribou,  which  numbers  about  180.000. 
The    herd    migrates    across    the    Porcupine 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

River  in  Canada  to  ANWR  in  the  brief  spring 
and  summer  seasons  to  bear  young  and  feed 
on  tundra  grasses  Again  environmentalists 
are  expressing  concern  for  the  herd's  safety, 
but  the  Prudhoe  experience  suggests  that  in 
some  ways  the  works  of  man  offer  more  ref- 
uge than  the  wilderness 

Technologies  that  the  Industry  has  devel- 
oped in  the  Prudhoe  region,  partly  m  re- 
sponse to  relentless  pressure  from  environ- 
mentalists, would  make  producing  oil  in 
ANWR  even  more  compatible  with  the  envi- 
ronment. Using  the  lastest  drilling  tech- 
niques, the  Industry  can  space  wellheads  ten 
feet  Instead  of  100  feet  apart,  reducing  the 
area  needed  for.  say.  a  50-well  production 
complex  from  60  acres  to  ten. 

ANWR  will  also  pose  new  problems.  Drill- 
ing uses  a  lot  of  fresh  water,  and  the  region's 
coastal  plan  has  less  of  it  than  the  Prudhoe 
area.  An  environmental  benign  collection 
and  storage  system  may  be  needed,  or  the 
pace  of  drilling  could  simply  be  restricted. 
With  vigilance,  such  obstacles  can  be  over- 
come. 

A  tougher  nut  to  crack  may  be  the  philo- 
sophical question  of  whether  the  Industry 
should  enhance  the  ecosystem  wherever  pos- 
sible, as  it  may  have  done  inadvertently  for 
the  Central  Arctic  herd  of  caribou.  For  in- 
stance, the  industry  built  thick  gravel  roads 
and  drilling  pads  because  running  vehicles 
directly  over  the  tundra  would  melt  the  per- 
mafrost and  create  Impassable  bogs.  These 
additions,  permanently  dry.  have  created  a 
more  diverse  habitat  In  the  Prudhoe  area 
Some  gravel  quarries,  connected  by  channels 
to  rivers,  have  filled  with  fresh  water  and  be- 
come favorite  wintering  quarters  for  fish, 
like  the  arctic  char,  which  take  refuge  from 
the  Ice  in  deep  pools.  Their  numbers  may  be 
Increasing.  Birds  such  as  the  common  elder 
that  need  dry  land  for  nesting  might  mul- 
tiply if  gravel  roads  and  pads  are  revegetated 
rather  than  removed  when  their  usefulness 
has  ended 

Roger  Herrera,  an  executive  of  BP  In  Alas- 
ka, asks,  "Is  biological  value  or  aesthetic 
value  more  important  here?  Should  the  grav- 
el be  put  back  In  the  quarries  to  restore  the 
environment  for  left  ti>  create  new  habitaf' 
Merely  to  have  that  choice  suggests  that  de- 
velopment In  remote  areas  has  progressed  a 
long  way  and  that  humans  need  suffer  little 
gulll  about  pursuing  their  own  ends  In  a  cor- 
ner of  this  wilderness. 


Why  Oil  Spills  are  a  Diminishing  Danokr 
Next  spring,  when  winter  storms  subside  In 
Prince  William   Sound,   teams  of  scientlsu 
from  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,    the   state    of    Alaska,    the 
Coast  Guard,  and  Exxon  will  hit  the  beaches 
They  will  be  searching  for  what  remains  of 
the  oil  spilled  by  the  tanker  Eiion  Voider  in 
March     1989— and     they     won't    find    much 
Thanks  to  pounding  surf,  some  remarkable 
microbes,  and  a  lot  of  human  toll,  most  of 
the  beaches  that  were  soiled  by  the  spill  are 
clean. 

Not  that  all  of  the  oil  Is  gone.  Some  that 
seeped  Into  crevices  between  rocks  In  certain 
places  remains  hidden  below  the  surface. 
John  Robinson,  chief  of  NOAA's  hazardous 
materials  response  branch,  estimates  that  at 
the  end  of  last  summer  between  250.000  and 
12  million  gallons  ibelween  2%  and  11%  of 
the  oil  spilled)  were  still  imbedded  under  the 
beaches,  with  the  lower  estimate  being  the 
likelier.  But.  says  Robinson,  "we  tend  to  be- 
lieve the  remaining  oil  doesn't  pose  as  much 
risk  as  some  of  the  measures  It  would  take 
to  get  It  out." 
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The  oil  is  most  likely  to  remain  In  those 
places  where  It  does  the  least  harm  It  tends 
to  penetrate  porous  beaches  with  large  rocks 
and  big  crevices  that  are  not  rich  biological 
habitats,  and  in  any  case  most  of  the  toxic 
elements  of  the  oil  have  long  since  evapo- 
rated. To  remove  what's  left,  heavy 
earthmoving  equipment  would  have  to  turn 
over  the  beaches,  exposing  oil  as  deep  as  a 
yard  to  the  cleansing  of  the  waves  Exxon  u* 
testing  this  technique  on  several  tieaches 
this  winter  But  experience  in  previous 
spills,  notably  the  wreck  of  the  huge  Amoco 
Cadu  off  the  coast  of  France  In  1978.  indi- 
cates that  ripping  up  beaches  only  adds  to 
the  destruction  of  habitat  and  delays  na- 
ture's recovery 

That  lesson  Is  worth  remembering  at  per- 
haps the  most  soiled  site  in  Prince  William 
Sound,  a  two-acre  salt  marsh  on  Knight  Is- 
land known  to  helicopter  pilots  who  have 
been  working  on  the  cleanup  as  the  Bay  of 
Death.  Here  the  oil  has  penetrated  Into  a 
thick  layer  of  mud  that  gets  little  or  no 
cleansing  from  wave  action.  If  the  soiled 
muck  Is  carted  away  as  11  was  from  some 
marshes  after  the  Amoio  Cadu.  It  could  be 
many  years  before  plants  and  animals  rees- 
tablish themselves  In  the  marsh  Robert 
Clark,  who  recerilly  retired  as  head  of  ma- 
rine biology  at  Britain  s  University  of  New- 
castle and  is  founding  editor  of  Manne  Poltu- 
twn  Bulletin,  found  grasses  and  barnacles 
flourishing  In  the  SRlt  marsh  last  summer 
Says  he:  'Experience  says  It  will  recover  a 
damn  sight  faster  on  its  own  Let  nature 
take  Its  course." 

The  best  technique  for  cleaning  the  re- 
maining oil  may  be  the  nifty  partnership  be- 
tween man  and  microbe  called 
bloremedlation  Certain  bacteria  in  the 
earth's  seas  and  soils  eat  hydrocarbons  They 
probably  live  mostly  on  oils  given  off  by  llv 
ing  or  newly  dead  plants  and  animals,  but 
they  are  not  picky  eaurs  Cleanup  trews  in 
Prince  William  Sound  have  been  powdering 
the  beaches  with  nitrogen  and  phusphorous 
similar  to  common  garden  fertilizer  This 
causes  the  bacteria  Ui  multiply  rapidly,  and 
they  then  gobble  the  crude  oil  Under  devel- 
opment a  pelletued  version  that  would  pen- 
etrate Into  the  lower  crevices  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound's  l)eaches  Arco  has  successfully 
tested  the  technique  on  bacteria  found  in  the 
Arctic  (Prince  William  Sound  is  far  below 
the  Arctic  Circle,  at  about  the  latitude  of 
I^enlngradi.  which  means  It  could  someday 
help  keep  Prudhoe  Bay  and  ANWR  clean  of 
oil  mishaps 

The  waters  of  Prince  William  Sound  appear 
even  cleaner  than  the  beaches  Robinson  of 
NOAA  says.  'Evidence  of  slight  exposure  to 
oil  has  been  found  In  some  fish,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  danger,  even  for  those  who 
live  on  fish  alone."  The  fish  appear  Ui  have 
multiplied.  Herring  fishermen  reported 
record  catches  last  summer,  and  the  harvest 
of  pink  salmon  set  a  record.  44  million  fish. 
40%  more  than  In  the  previous  summer  The 
salmon  catch  was  made  up  of  fish  that  swam 
out  to  sea  through  Prince  William  Sound 
just  after  the  Exion  Valdes  went  aground 

In  addition  to  advances  In  i: leaning  up  oil. 
the  Industry  Is  taking  a  lot  more  precautions 
against  spills  Previously,  tankers  were  es- 
corted by  a  pilot  boat  through  a  narrows 
about  two  hours  from  Valdez  and  then  left  on 
their  own.  Today  tankers  are  escorted  to 
open  ocean,  a  journey  of  eight  hours  by  two 
oceangoing  vessels,  path  capable  of  towing  a 
fully  loaded  tanker  When  Ue  drifts  into  the 
shipping  lanes,  tankers  are  required  to  slow 
to  four  knots  (five  miles  per  houri.  A  colli- 
sion with  lee  at  that  speed  only  scratches 
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the  paint,  says  Michael  Williams,  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  environment  at  Alyeska.  the 
consortium  of  companies  that  operates  the 
trans-Alaskan  pipeline  and  the  loading  ter- 
minal at  Valdez.  Before  the  oil  spill,  tankers 
would  leave  the  shipping  lanes  to  avoid  ice  m 
their  path,  a  maneuver  the  Ezion  Valdez  wa.e 
carrying  out  when  it  ran  Into  trouble 

Alyeska  now  has  enough  equipment,  in- 
cluding 30  miles  of  booms  and  five  barges.  t« 
skim  25.000  barrels  of  oil  per  hour  off  the 
ocean  At  that  rate  assuming  calm  seas  and 
favorable  winds— the  entire  Valdez  spili 
might  have  been  mopped  up  in  ten  hours.  As 
It  is,  Exxon  has  spent  20  months  and  $2.2  bil- 
lion on  the  Valdez  mess.  And  a  company 
spokesman  vows  "We  are  ready  to  go  back 
in  next  summer  and  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary  " 


AGENT  ORANGE  COMPROMISE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 
Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  today  that,  with  the  unani- 
mous support  o(  my  colleagues  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  reflects  our  t)est  effort  for  a  com- 
fxomise  acceptable  to  all  factions  o(  the  com- 
plex and  controversial  issue  of  agent  orange 
and  possible  long-term  health  effects  of  exfx)- 
sure  to  herbiades.  The  approach  we  are  pro- 
posing IS  tx)th  rational  and  fair,  and  it  relies 
heavily  on  scierx;e 
The  bill  would  do  several  things: 
First,  It  woukj  codify  the  presumptions  of 
service  connection  that  have  been  administra- 
tively provided  for  chloracr>e,  non-hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  and  soft-tissue  sarcomas  suffered 
by  veterans  who  served  in  theater  dunng  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Second,  it  woukj  establish  a  new  mecha- 
nism tor  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
use  in  making  decisions  about  granting  addi- 
tional presumptions  of  service  connection  for 
diseases  linked  to  hertjtcide  exposure. 

The  compromise  places  heavy  reliance  on 
the  expertise  and  opinions  of  a  highly  re- 
spected nonprofit,  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
woukJ  be  asked  to  examir>e  the  body  of  sci- 
entific and  medical  evidence  arxj  report  its 
findings  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  would 
have  60  days  to  make  a  final  decision  on  each 
of  the  Academy's  recommendations  after 
weighing  the  evidence  sufiporting  or  not  suf>- 
porting  an  association. 

The  compromise  wouW  ask  the  Academy  to 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  useful- 
r^ess  or  scientifk;  value  o1  conducting  addi- 
tional studies  on  remaining  unsolved  issues 
surrounding  exposure  to  toxic  agents  and 
whether  other  activities  such  as  tissue 
archiving.  Wood  testing,  and  compilation  and 
analysis  of  clinical  (tela  should  be  earned  out 
If  it  were  determined  that  such  activities  have 
scientifk;  ment  and  are  cost  effective,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  woukJ  te  required  to 
implement  ttiem 

The  compiromise  agreement  would  also  ex- 
pand the  Secretary's  outreach  activities  relat- 
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ing  to  the  dissemination  of  information  regard- 
ing new  activities  or  developments  sunound- 
ing  hert>cide  exposure.  It  would  extend  health 
care  eligibility  for  veterans  who  suffer  from  dis- 
abilities alleged  to  be  related  to  herbicide  ex- 
posure or  ionizing  radiation  exposure,  until  De- 
cemt)er  31,  1993.  It  also  would  limit  the  mis- 
sion of  tfie  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Hazards  to  considerations  regarding 
ionizing  radiation  only. 

I  want  to  give  credit  to  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  for  their  contnbutions  to 
this  long  sought  compromise:  Representative 
Bob  Stump  of  Arizona,  the  ranking  minority 
memt)er  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee; 
Representative  Tim  Penny  of  Minnesota;  Rep- 
resentative Lane  Evans  of  Illinois;  and  Rep- 
resentative Doug  Applegate  of  Ohio.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Senators  Alan  Cranston,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Tom  Daschle  of  South  Dakota.  Alan 
Simpson  of  Wyoming,  and  Frank  Murkowski 
of  Alaska  for  their  roles  in  the  development  of 
this  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  search  for  a  fair  and  ra- 
tional response  to  the  corx;erns  of  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  this  matter  has  been  long  and 
arduous. 

I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  bill. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REQUIRE  THE  U.S.  POSTAL 
SERVICE  TO  PRESCRIBE  REGU- 
LATIONS UNDER  WraCH  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE  OF  FAMILIES 
POW  MIA  FLAG  MAY  BE  DIS- 
PLAYED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  .SEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  waning 
days  of  tfie  last  session  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  legislation,  House  Joint 
Resolution  686,  to  require  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  pirescnbe  regulations  under  which 
the  National  League  of  Families  POW/MIA  flag 
may  be  displayed  at  post  offices  across  our 
Nation.  Today  I  am  reintroduang  that  measure 
for  tfie  consideration  of  my  colleagues  dunng 
the  102d  Congress. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  necessary  be- 
cause present  postal  regulations  prohibit  the 
displaying  of  any  flag  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States  or  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  Postal  Service,  with  offk:es 
throughout  the  country,  is  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  display  this  flag. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  ttiat  dunng  the 
last  Congress  we  passed  legislation,  and  the 
President  signed.  Public  Law  101-355,  that 
designated  this  flag  as  a  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion's concern  and  commitment  to  resolving  as 
fully  as  possible  the  fates  of  nearly  2,300 
Americans  still  pnsoner,  missing,  or  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  met  with  Vietnannese 
Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach  in  tfie  fall 
of  1990,  I  )Oir>ed  with  my  colleagues  in  making 
clear  to  him  that  we  will  not  consider  normal- 
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ization  or  relations  between  our  countnes  until 
we  have  ttie  fullest  possible  accounting  for  the 
2,296  Amencan  POW/MIA's  wtxj,  as  of  today, 
remain  unaccounted  for.  Minister  Thach.  in 
turn,  pledged  to  us  the  full  cooperation  of  his 
government. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  Amencans  contmue  to  pressure 
Hanoi  with  signals  that  the  POW/MIA  issue  re- 
mains a  ma)or  national  pnonty  for  us  We 
must  not  tiecome  discouraged  because  the 
progress  toward  a  full  accounting  of  our  miss- 
ing Amencan  heros  may  be  slow.  This  is  riot 
the  time  to  lose  patience  The  displaying  of 
the  National  League  of  Families  POW/MIA  flag 
at  our  post  offices,  I  tjelieve,  would  assist  us 
by  focusing  our  resolve  and  m  continuing  to 
apply  fxessure  on  Harrai  by  (3emonstratir>g 
how  committed  we,  as  a  nation  and  a  c)eople, 
are  to  this  effort. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  this  measure, 
the  text  of  which  will  be  repnnted  immediately 
following  my  remarks: 

H.J.  Res.  78 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled . 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  never  forget  the  noble  sacrifices  made  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States 
who  served  in  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  are  still  prisoner,  missing,  or  unac- 
counted-for; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
is  in  the  unique  position  of  having  facilities 
in  communities  throughout  the  United 
States  that  are  considered  a  focal  point  of 
the  community  and.  frequently,  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment; 

Whereas  the  display  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  POW  MIA  flag  is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  maintaining  and  increasing 
public  awareness  of  POW  WIA  Issues; 

Whereas  the  National  League  of  Families 
POW  MIA  fiag  appropriately  symbolizes  the 
national  recognition  that  the  missing  and 
unaccounted-for  participant*  in  all  armed 
conflicts  deserve; 

Whereas  the  National  League  of  Families 
POW  MIA  nag  has  been  officially  recognized 
and  designated,  through  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  101-355  il04  Stat  416i.  as  the  sym- 
bol of  our  Nation's  concern  and  commitment 
to  resohnng  as  fully  as  possible  the  fates  of 
nearly  2.300  Amencans  still  prisoner,  miss- 
ing, or  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast  Asia. 
thus  ending  the  uncertainty  for  their  fami- 
lies and  the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  regulations  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  currently  prohibit  the  d;gp;ay 
of  any  fiags  other  than  those  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Postal  Service  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  United  States 
Postal  Ser\nce  shall,  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
prescribe  regulations  under  which  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  POW  MIA  Hag 
may  be  displayed  at  facilities  of  the  Postal 
Service  i including  provisions  relating  to  the 
occasions  or  days  of  the  year  on  which  the 
displaying  of  such  Hag  would  be  particularly 
appropriate). 
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A  SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  LIONEL 
NEWSOM 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1991 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  tcxlay  to 
pay  tribute  to  Lionel  Newsom  It  is  with  sad- 
ness arx3  deep  regret  ttiat  I  acknowledge  the 
recent  passing  ot  this  good  friend  aixl  promi- 
nent educator  During  his  litetime.  Lionel 
served  as  pfesident  of  three  of  the  Nation  s 
historically  black  colleges.  Johnson  C  Smith 
UniversitY.  Bart)er- Scotia  College,  and  Central 
State  University 

His  distinguished  career  exemplified  Lionel's 
commitment  to  the  education  ot  our  youth  He 
not  onfy  demanded  academic  excellence  from 
his  students  and  faculty,  but  he  recognized  the 
importance  of  corporate  support  and  involve 
ment  in  the  educational  pfocess  Lionel  sue 
cessfully  fostered  such  relationships 

From  1972  to  1985.  Lionel  served  as  presi- 
dent of  Central  Stale  University  I  tjenefited 
from  our  friendship  and  close  working  relation- 
ship on  tiehalt  of  the  university  i  had  the  high- 
est respect  for  his  integrity  and  leadership 

Mr  Speaker.  Lionel  Newsom  leaves  a  leg- 
acy for  those  who  follow  in  his  footsteps  He 
will  be  remembered  as  a  gifted  and  talented 
educator,  a  committed  individual,  and  a  good 
friend  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  extending  our  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Maxine 
Emerson  Peterson,  and  his  family 
Lionel  Newsom.  71.  Headed  Central  State 

Charlotte.  N  C  iAPi— Former  Johnson  C 
Smith  University  President  Lionel  Newsom, 
an  educator  credited  with  Introducing  JCSU 
to  corporate  Charlotte  and  building  bridges 
toward  an  integrated  society,  died  at  his 
home  Wednesday   He  waa  71 

In  more  than  four  decades  as  an  educator. 
Mr  Newsom  served  as  president  of  three  his- 
torically black  colleges  JCSU.  Concord's 
Barber-Scotia  College  and  Ohio's  Centra) 
State  University 

Mr  Newsom  earned  his  tjachelor's  degree 
from  Missouri's  Lincoln  University,  his  mas 
ter's  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  a 
doctorate  In  sociology  and  anthropology 
from  St.  Louis'  Washington  University, 
where  he  was  the  first  black  Ph.D.  candidate 

From  1964-66.  he  was  president  of  Barber- 
Scotia.  After  two  years  with  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  In  Atlanta,  he  be 
came  president  of  Johnson  C.  Smith  In  1969 

During  his  tenure.  Mr  Newsom  raised  aca- 
demic expectations  for  faculty  and  helped 
make  the  campus  part  of  the  Charlotte  com- 
munity, university  President  Robert 
Albright  said  Wednesday 

"In  my  view,  he  Is  singularly  responsible 
for  Introducing  Johnson  C  Smith  University 
to  corporate  Charlotte.  "  he  said  The  rela- 
tionships he  built  with  city  powers  such  as 
the  Belk  family  and  NCNB  National  Bank 
"have  paid  nff  handsomely."  Albright  said 

Mr  Newsom  left  North  Carolina  In  1972  to 
serve  as  president  of  Central  State  Univer- 
sity In  Wlllserforce.  OH  When  he  retired 
from  Central  In  1985.  he  returned  to  Bartjer- 
Scotla.  where  he  served  as  a  United  Negro 
College  Fund  distinguished  profewor  until 
1969 

In    September    1969.    when    Barber-Scotia 
trustees  fired  their  president  because  of  phll 
osophlcal  differences.  Mr.  Newsom.  a  trustee. 
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stepped  in  as  Interim  president.  He  served  In 
that  post  until  early  1990 
Mr    Newsnm  ia  survived  by  his  wife.  Max- 

Ine  Plmerson  Newsom  of  Charlotte,  a  daugh 
ter.  .Jacqueline  Newsom  Petfr?  of  Charlotte. 
and  two  grandi  hlldrfn 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

ilF  KLOHlIiA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday   January  17.  1991 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today  the  Central  American  Democ- 
racy and  Development  Act 

This  legislation  is  the  initiative  ot  Senator 
Terry  Sanford,  who  is  introducing  identical 
legislation  m  the  Senate  The  bill  seeks  to  in- 
tegrate ttie  recommendations  ot  tfie  report  of 
the  International  Commission  tor  Central 
Americ^-in  Recovery  and  Development  with 
current  United  States  policy  toward  Central 
America  The  bill  also  irx;orporates  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  enterprise  tor  the  Americas  initia- 
tive 

The  report  by  the  Commission  which,  was 
established  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  SAh*- 
FORD  was  composed  ot  47  members  from  20 
countnes.  makes  comprehensive  rec- 
ommendations to  address  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  m  Central  America  The 
Commission's  recommendations  are  consist- 
ent with  U  S  policy  and  should  help  direct 
U  S  priorities  Similarly,  the  President's  recent 
initiative  to  promote  trade  arxj  investment  op- 
portunities and  to  ease  the  external  debt  bur- 
den of  our  southern  neightwrs  is  an  important 
addition  to  U  S   policy 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the  five  Central 
American  Presidents,  m  their  June  1990  Dec- 
laration of  Antigua,  adopted  a  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment and  economic  integration  of  the  re- 
gion The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, President  Bush's  initiative,  and  the  inte- 
gration scheme  of  the  Central  Americans  all 
point  to  a  consensus  regarding  the  direction  of 
development  m  and  United  States  p)olicy  for 
Central  America 

I  commend  Senator  SanfoRD  for  taking  tf>e 
initiative  in  attempting  to  develop  a  consensus, 
both  within  the  United  Slates  Government  and 
with  leaders  of  Central  America,  on  a  frame- 
work tor  a  United  States  policy  response  to 
the  breadth  of  pKOblems  confronting  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America 

This  bill  has  been  developed  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  administration,  and  I  hope  it 
will  receive  the  appropriate  bipartisan  support 


FRATERNAL  oHDKH  OF  POLICE'S 
NATIONAL  RESOURCE 


HON.  FORTNEV  PETE  ST.\RK 

OK  (.'ALIKOKMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday.  January  17,  1991 

Mr  STARK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  onfy  intend  to 
take  a  few  seconds,  but  I  did  want  to  share  tor 
the  printed  Record  tor  my  colleagues  a  recent 
article  on  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Polices  Don 
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Cahill  Day  in  and  day  out,  Don  works  tire- 
lessly to  refxesent  the  ttxxjsarxjs  of  law  en- 
forcement offk^rs  who  are  commrtted  to  figW- 
ir>g  on  the  front  lines  of  our  domestic  war 
against  crime  and  drugs.  Don  s  counsel  and 
advice  on  various  issues,  ranging  from  mar>- 
datory  minimum  prison  sentences  to  pension 
and  retirement  issues  to  pxjitce  officer  death 
benefits  increases,  have  been  a  great  help  to 
me  and  to  many  of  my  colleagues  I  rec- 
ommerxj  the  article  for  consideration; 
TiiK  Cui'  Cafttol  Hill  Loves  To  I>isten  To 
>  Hy  Doug  Champeaui 

Don  Cahill  .sp«'nd.s  a  lot  of  time  talking  In 
Washington.  DC  A  lot  of  people  listen  As 
legislative  chairman  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  Cahll!  has  become 
an  Influential  national  spokesman  for  police 
in  the  nation's  capital. 

He's  a  cop.  too.  Brooklyn  born  and  raised, 
he's  a  uniformed  corporal  with  the  Prince 
William  County.  Virginia,  Police  Depart- 
ment, just  an  hour's  drive  from  Washington. 
DC  He  is  also  the  Virginia  FOP  vice  presi- 
dent 

What  makes  a  good  police  spokesman? 
Being  Irish  helps.  ■'I'm  Irish  all  year  long." 
Cahill  said  Consider  the  legend  of  the  Blar- 
ney Stone  In  Ireland  Cahill  made  many  trips 
to  the  Emerald  Isle  On  his  first  trip,  his  fa- 
ther dissuaded  him  from  kissing  the  stone, 
an  act  assured  to  give  the  kisser  the  gift  of 
"Skilled  flattery  " 

"Dad  said,  'Don't  txjther  ksslng  the  stone.' 
I  asked  why   He  said   Cahllls  don't  need  It."' 

Don  Cahll!  has  never  suffered  from  a  loss  of 
words. 

And  If  you're  going  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
police.  Us  best  to  have  someone  who  Is  both 
articulate  and  knowledgeable  about  police 
issues.  Who  t)etter  than  a  cop''  "There's  a 
need  for  someone  to  be  up  on  the  Hill  rep- 
resenting police  officers,"  Cahill  said  "It 
needs  to  be  a  police  officer" 

"FOP  Is  cops  representing  cops,"  he  added. 
■We're  real-life  police  officers  speaking  for 
police  officers  We're  not  attorneys  We're 
not  paid  lobbyist.  That  gives  us  credibility 
that  other  oganlzatlons  don't  have   " 

Cahill  was  appointed  FOP  legislative 
chairman  more  than  three  years  ago  by  FOP 
Grand  Lodge  President  Dewey  Stokes  and 
was  reappointed  when  Stokes  was  reelected 
last  year  The  two  have  been  a  formidable 
pair  on  the  hill. 

"A  lot  of  police  groupe  are  represented  In 
Washington.  "  Cahill  said,  "But  we're  the 
only  police  group  active  In  Washington 
that's  represented  by  police  officers." 

Congressional  leaders  know  that,  too 
"They  say,  "I'm  glad  to  finally  talk  to  a 
cop  Instead  of  a  lawyer  or  some  lobbyist 
coming  in  here  trying  to  tell  me  what  cops 
want."  I've  heard  that  numerous  times," 
Cahill  said 

Historically,  getting  politicians  to  llst«n 
to  a  cop  talk  wasn't  an  easy  task  "I  can  re- 
member when  you  would  walk  into  a  con- 
gressman's office  and  you'd  say.  'My  name's 
so-and-so  from  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice.' and  they'd  say.  Oh.  and  what  is 
that?"  •■ 

Times  have  changed,  especially  during  the 
1980b.  when  law  enforcement  Issues  rose  to 
the  front  of  the  public  imagination,  largely 
becjiuse  of  the  realization  of  the  growing  il- 
legal drug  problem  Police  and  the  FOP  now 
have  been  able  to  get  politicians"  attention 
and  have  earned  Washlngtons  respect  "Con- 
gress l8  tjetter  Informed  today  about  police 
Issues,  because  were  up  there  telling  them." 
CahlU  said.  "As  a  result,  they  respond  to  us 
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better.  When  they  have  a  question,  they  call 
us.  I  think  they  found  out  that  there  are  po- 
lice out  there  who  can  help  them." 

Cahill  and  the  FOP  have  had  a  major  influ- 
ence on  legislation  surrounding  the  recent 
crime  bill,  which  was  the  focus  of  congres- 
sional debate  earlier  this  year.  FOP  Presi- 
dent Stokes  and  Cahllls  committee  lobbied 
hard  for  specific  sections  of  the  anti-crime 
package,  primarily  the  assault  weapons  ban 
and  inclusion  of  the  federal  death  penalty 
provision. 

Cahill's  "beat"  m  Washington  takes  him 
to  the  Senate  gallery,  congressional  hall- 
ways and  many  business  luncheons  In  ap- 
pearance, this  well-dressed,  courteous  and 
amiable  Don  Cahill  seems  a  contrast  to  the 
man  who  began  his  police  career  In  Prince 
Wiiliam  County.  Virginia.  19  years  ago 
Then,  he  was  assigned  to  an  undercover  nar- 
cotics detail  for  more  than  two  years,  infil- 
trating a  motorcycle  gang  in  the  Washing- 
ton-MarylandVirginia  area  "l  had  a  beard 
down  to  here  (gesturing  w  his  stomachi  and 
a  pierced  ear."  Cahill  said  Now  he  prefers  a 
nice  sedan  to  a  Harley -Davidson. 

As  a  member  of  the  Prince  William  County 
Police  Department,  he  served  ten  years  in 
narcotics  and  five  years  in  major  crimes  He 
also  worked  In  communications  and  on  pa- 
trol Prior  to  that,  he  served  for  eight  years 
as  a  "grunt"  in  the  US.  Marine  Corps,  in- 
cluding six  years  in  the  Far  East  with  tours 
of  duty  in  Vietnam  In  1957  he  was  wounded 
and  hospitalized;  he  later  retired  from  the 
Corps  as  a  result  of  his  injuries.  Before  join- 
ing the  Prince  William  County  Police,  he 
worked  for  a  couple  of  years  as  a  political 
fund-raiser. 

How  has  he  made  the  transition  from 
toting  a  gun  to  toting  influence? 

"I  think  I'm  adaptable  to  many  things." 
Cahill  said  "You  can"t  look  at  it  as  toting 
Influence  unless  you  want  to  sit  there  and 
get  a  big  head  Im  there  representing  the  po- 
lice officers  of  the  United  States.  For  too 
many  years  we've  had  a  lot  of  congressmen 
making  laws  based  on  what  a  young,  legisla- 
tive assistant  tells  them  and  not  getting  any 
Input  from  the  people  it  affects,  the  cops  on 
the  street  Somebody  needed  to  get  in  there 
and  be  the  spokesman  for  the  police  officer  "" 
Cahill  gets  his  marching  order,  literally, 
from  the  FOP  membership  Members  vote 
and  pass  resolutions  at  the  national  FOP 
conference  Cahill  and  the  rest  of  the  FOP 
Legislative  Committee  make  their  decisions 
based  on  these  resolutions,  and  follow  close- 
ly any  legislation  that  could  potentially  af- 
fect police  Cahill  coordinates  all  legislative 
activity  for  the  committee,  and  has  primary 
responsibility  for  pension  and  tax  issues  He 
also  keepe  an  eye  on  judiciary  issues  When 
In  Washington,  he  can  be  found  directing 
FOP  activities  from  a  seat  in  the  senate  gal- 
lery 

"You're  bouncing  back  and  forth.  You're 
going  up  to  the  gallery,  and  you're  watching 
the  votes  on  this  or  that,  then  you're  finding 
out  what's  coming  up  next,  "Then  you  go 
downstairs  to  make  sure  certain  senators'  of- 
fices get  called  You  call  them  or  tell  your 
people  to  call 

•Then  you're  out  in  the  hall  on  the  second 
floor  where  the  senators  come  In  off  the  ele- 
vator or  they  come  in  through  the  front 
door  They  go  through  the  hall  en  route  to 
the  floor  of  the  senate  So  if  you  can  possibly 
stop  and  talk  to  them  or  at  least  let  them 
see  you.  they  know  the  FOP  is  there." 

Cahill  can  be  persuasive  There  was  once 
legislation  proposed  seeking  $11  million  to 
increase  police  officer  death  benefits  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000.  It  had  been  sitting  in  Con- 
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gress  for  more  than  six  years.  Sponsors  said 
the  218  votes  needed  to  approve  the  bill  were 
there.  But  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
"legwork"  to  be  completed  before  the  bill 
could  move.  "I  talked  to  Dewey  and  said, 
'Let's  talk  to  the  congressmen  and  see  what 
it's  going  to  take  to  move  this  thing  " 
Cahill  remembered. 

Stokes  and  Cahill  met  with  the  right  peo- 
ple and  moved  the  paperwork.  "This  was  on 
a  Monday,  and  I  remembered  that  the  sub- 
committee had  a  meeting  coming  up  that 
week.  On  Wednesday  morning,  I  told  them 
we  had  everything  lined  up." 

The  bill  cleared  the  subcommittee  and  was 
put  on  the  committee  calendar  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  two  weeks.  Then  the  measure  met 
with  unexpected  opposition  from  groups 
within  the  Justice  Department.  Stokes  and 
Cahill  moved  quickly  to  defuse  the  opposi- 
tion, initiating  a  letter-writing  campaign 
from  the  FOP  A  compromise  was  soon 
reached  Opponents  were  convinced  to  re- 
lease the  bill  from  the  committee,  and  it 
went  to  the  Senate  floor  without  rec- 
ommendation. "-We  got  the  bill."  Cahill  said. 
The  FOP  is  far  more  influential  today 
"The  FOP  has  come  much  further  along  than 
ten  years  ago."  Cahill  said  "Ten  years  ago. 
the  FOP  was  doing  a  tremendous  Job  But 
they  were  limited  to  what  they  had.  They 
didn't  mave  a  whole  hell  of  a  lot.  Every  FOP 
I  member  I  was  a  working  officer  who  had  to 
take  leave  to  do  anything  for  the  FOP 

""Now.  today,  you  still  have  the  same  thing 
except  we're  a  little  bit  more  educated  in  the 
area  of  politics  We've  had  people  with  the 
ability  to  understand  the  .  .  political  sys- 
tem." 

Cahill  says  he  may  not  be  as  experienced 
as  his  predecessors,  but  living  so  close  to 
Washington,  he's  there  more  often  "You 
have  lunch  with  the  senator,  lunch  with  the 
congressman,  lunch  with  his  aides.  You  get 
known,  and  you  know  who's  doing  what,  and 
that's  important.  You've  got  to  know  what 
staffers  to  talk  to.  to  get  something  done.'" 
As  topical  as  crime  issues  have  been  over 
the  past  few  years.  Cahill  thinks  there  will 
be  a  need  for  FOP's  influence  as  long  as 
crime  Issues  are  unsettled.  He  isn't  worried 
about  losing  influence  if  police  objectives  are 
met.  "If  we  solve  the  problems,  we  cant  let 
it  go  away  We  have  to  keep  it  in  the  fore- 
front. And  that's  up  to  us.  It's  up  to  us  to 
make  sure  that  the  Congress  focuses  on 
crime." 


ZIMBABWE'S  SUCCESSFUL 
POPULATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 
Mr.  MOODY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  RECORD  the  following  article 
from  the  Intematkjnal  Herald  Tritxine.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article  which 
explains  Zimbabwe's  progress  in  providing  vol- 
untary family  planning  for  the  people  of  ttiat 
nation.  It  also  reinforces  the  need  for  ttie  Unit- 
ed Stales  to  contribute  to  voluntary  family 
planning  programs. 

The  auttxjr  of  this  insightful  article,  Robert 
Marino,  has  just  recently  returned  from 
Zinnbabwe  where  he  participated  in  ttie  Popu- 
lation Institute's  10th  Annual  Gtobal  Media 
Awards  for  Family  Planning.  Mr.  Manno  was 
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there  on  behalf  of  the  International  Herakj 
Tribune  to  collect  an  award  from  the  Popu- 
lation Institute  for  the  Tribune's  excellent  cov- 
erage on  population. 

I  woukj  like  to  congratulate  the  International 
HeraW  Tribune  for  receiving  this  award  and 
also  Mr.  Manno  for  his  thorough  coverage  of 
the  fxipulaton  program  in  Zinribat}we: 

{From  the  International  Herald  Tribune. 
Dec   21.  1990] 
Harare's  War  on  Reluctance;  Halting  Pop- 
ULA'noN  Growth  Means  Persvading  the 
Men 

(By  Robert  Marino) 
Chinotivba.      Zimbabwe —Zenzol      Hadebe 
fits  the  image  of  the  model  mac  m  an  experi- 
ment   that    has    made    Zimbabwe    a    model 
southern  African  country. 

A  laborer  for  the  government  electricity 
authority.  Mr.  Hadebe.  36.  has  committed 
himself  to  having  no  more  than  three  chil- 
dren, breaking  with  African  male  tradition 
in  an  effort  to  improve  his  life  and  his  fami- 
ly's. 

He  and  his  wife.  Msandi.  20.  live  with  their 
2-year-old  daughter  in  one  of  the  cinderblock 
houses  with  corrugated  roofs  that  dot  the 
Victoria  Falls  suburb  of  Chinotimba.  a 
northwestern  village  with  small  plots  of 
baked  red-dirt  yards  surrounding  each  four- 
room  house. 

By  many  standards,  the  people  here  are 
well  off  in  a  country  where  90  percent  of  the 
population  lives  In  rural  brick  and  straw 
huts  and  falls  below  the  poverty  line  of  387 
Zimbabwe  dollars  (about  $156)  a  year. 

When  the  Hadebes"  daugher  is  3.  Mr. 
Hadebe  said,  they  will  have  another  child, 
then  wait  three  more  years  before  their  last 
one. 

Like  other  developing  nations  worldwide, 
Zimbabwe  is  fighting  unchecked  population 
growth  on  the  theor>'  that  it  inhibits  eco- 
nomic strides.  But  the  reluctant  troope  are 
men. 

"Men  make  the  reproductive  decision." 
said  Dr.  Alex  Zinanga.  acting  director  of  the 
Zimbabwe  National  Family  Planning  Coun- 
cil. "Were  addressing  mien." 

If  all  Zimbabwean  men  thought  as  Mr 
Hadebe  does,  the  campaign  to  limit  growth 
would  be  on  a  faster  road  to  success.  But  the 
road  is  still  bumpy.  Growth  is  bout  3.1  per- 
cent annually,  according  to  US  population 
officials,  a  rate  that  would  double  the  na- 
tions  10  million  people  in  26  years  if  it  re- 
mained stable.  In  1969.  with  a  population  of 
5  7  million,  the  growth  rate  in  what  was  then 
Rhodesia  was  2.9  percent  annually. 

Because  of  advances  in  primary  health 
care,  a  cornerstone  of  government  policy 
since  independence  in  1980,  the  increased 
growth  rate  is  largely  a  result  of  the  lower- 
ing of  the  mortality  rate  UN  ofnclale  say, 
from  15  per  1.000  people  then  to  9  today. 

"Zimbabwe  is  supposed  to  be  the  model  for 
sub-Saharan  Africa."  said  Dan  D. 
Vandeportaele.  the  country  director  in 
Zimbabwe  and  Namibia  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Population  Fund  Nearly  every  adult  is 
aware  of  contraception,  he  said,  but  with 
only  36  percent  of  married  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  using  modern  methods,  "there  is 
a  gap  between  what  they  know  and  what 
they  do  ■"  Seven  percent  still  rely  on  tradi- 
tional methods,  like  withdrawal. 

Yet  Zimbabwe's  embracing  of  birth  control 
is  the  highest  in  southern  Africa,  and  the  im- 
provements have  been  great.  In  1984.  27  per- 
cent of  such  women  used  modem  contracep- 
tion, and  in  1979.  14  percent  did  so.  The  fertil- 
ity   rate    has    dropped    to    5.5    children    per 
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woman,  from  6  5  in  1984  and  nearly  8  in  the 
late  laeos  The  Koal  now  Is  to  have  50  percent 
of  thesM"  wumen  uslnfr  contraceptives  by  1996 

Looming  "vt-r  the  population  Issues  Is 
AIDS  Zlmr>at)WH  has  17.500  patients  with  full 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the  health 
minister.  Dr  Timothy  Stamps,  says  blood 
testlntr  Indicates  that  500.000  people  have 
contracted  the  virus.  1  In  20  Zimbabweans.  In 
one  coalmining  reg-lon  where  men  work 
apart  from  their  families  and  prostitution  Is 
widespread.  30  percent  of  the  men  who  were 
tested  showed  sl^s  of  the  virus. 

AIDS  has  put  the  future  of  Zimbabwe  in 
••^reat  Jeopardy."  President  Robert  Mu^be 
warned  on  television  recently  as  the  ffovern- 
ment  opened  an  AIDS  awareness  campal^. 
Twenlyflve  percent  of  the  cases,  he  said,  are 
children  under  5  who  contracted  the  disease 
from  their  mothers  before  or  at  birth,  and  60 
percent  are  people  20  to  40  years  old,  "younR 
adults  on  whom  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country  depends." 

Of  the  estimated  36  percent  of 
Zimbabweans  who  practice  modern  contra- 
ception methods,  only  about  15  percent  use 
condoms.  UN  ofHclals  say  The  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  which  re- 
cently agreed  to  provide  J15  million  for  six 
more  years  for  family  planning,  provides 
contraceptive  pills  and  will  begin  testing  a 
five-year  contraceptive  implant  for  women, 
but  stopped  sending  condoms  this  year. 

The  United  States  sent  5  million  condoms 
In  1982  and  25  million  last  year.  "Now  the 
question  is.  how  much  of  this  is  being  used 
agtilnst  AIDS."  said  Mr  Vandeportaele  of 
the  UN  Population  Fund  That  agency  will 
provide  condoms  next  year. 

Dr  Stamps,  the  health  minister,  says  he 
does  not  see  the  increased  use  of  condoms  as 
an  alternative  to  other,  more  reliable  meth- 
ods of  birth  control,  despite  their  use  as  a 
barrier  to  infection. 

"It's  a  foreign  concept  to  Africans."  he 
said,  because  condoms  "take  away  from  the 
male's  sexual  enjoyment." 

Would  the  increased  use  of  condoms  help 
stem  the  AIDS  epidemic  In  Zimbabwe,  where 
transmission  is  largely  a  heterosexual  phe- 
nomenon? 

"We  don't  want  to  rely  on  condoms."  he 
said.  "We  hope  attitudes  change." 

Dr  Stamps  hopes  that,  through  edu- 
cational campaigns,  monogamous  relation- 
ships become  the  cultural  norm"  That 
would  provide,  he  said,  "twin  advantages  of 
the  security  of  the  couple  and  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  by  the  male  partner  " 

Yet  this  ideal  may  be  a  long  time  in  com- 
ing in  a  country  where,  as  he  acknowledges, 
polygamy  is  still  accepted  In  rural  areas  and 
where  there  Is  "great  opportunity  for  extra- 
marital contact"  In  urban  areas  with  high 
unemployment. 

The  notion  Is  not  lost  on  the  family  plan- 
ning council.  "We  Zimbabweans  are  a  fairly 
promiscuous  people.  "  said  Thandy  Nhllziyo. 
chief  nursing  officer  for  the  council. 

The  role  model  for  most  Zimbabwe  men— 
and  for  many  African  men  — remains  the  man 
with  many  children 

Zimbabwe  has  no  official  population  pol- 
icy, but  the  cabinet  Is  now  weighing  one  that 
emphasizes  three  children  as  the  limit 

"One  for  the  father."  Dr  Stamps  said 
"One  for  the  mother  And  one  for  the  party   " 

Why  the  party'' 

•We  see  the  stability  of  the  government." 
he  said,  "as  crucial  to  population  stability 
and  the  fight  against  AIDS   ' 

To  reach  men  like  Mr  Hadebe  in 
Chlnotlmba,  the  quasi-governmental  family 
planning  council  enlists  the  most  respected 
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women  In  villages  to  deliver  Its  message  that 
women  use  contraceptives 

"Men  are  the  most  resistant.  "  said  the 
councUs  Information  chief.  Florence 
Chlkara.  "They're  afraid  their  women  will 
run  around." 

But  urban  men  like  Mr  Hadebe  are  the 
most  receptive.  Mrs  Chlkara  said.  "They've 
been  exposed  to  the  economic  problems   " 

The  village  women  employed  by  the  coun- 
cil. 747  of  them  nationwide,  are  given  seven 
weeks'  training  In  family  planning  Then 
they  set  out  to  factories,  farms,  hotels  and 
villages  to  encourage  men  to  accept  that 
their  wives  should  use  contraceptives 

These  women,  termed  community-based 
distributors,  also  provide  supplies  of  piUs 
and  condoms  and  refer  their  female  clients 
to  clinics  for  examination  and  insertion  of 
the  Intrauterine  device. 

One  of  the  council's  most  popular  messages 
is  a  weekly  radio  soap  opera.  "You  Reap 
What  You  Sow.  "  In  which  Jonas  the  Cantan- 
kerous Male  comes  around  to  realize  the  ben- 
efits of  smaller  families  The  show  is  broad- 
cast in  Shona,  which  four  of  five 
Zimbabweans  speak,  and  Is  aimed  at  rural 
listeners. 

The  council  also  produced  a  short  film  In 
Shona  and  Ndebele.  the  other  main  tribal 
language,  which  Is  shown  In  theaters  before 
the  main  movie  In  the  film,  a  village  couple 
argue  outside  their  hut  as  the  grandfather 
listens  out  of  view.  The  husband,  who  Is  on 
his  way  to  a  beer  hall,  insists  that  he  and  his 
wife  must  have  a  big  family,  as  his  grand- 
father did. 

The  grandfather  Intervenes  and  admon- 
ishes. In  effect:  "Where  did  you  gel  thaf  Not 
from  me.  Your  wife  Is  right.  Those  times  are 
gone.  Having  many  children  who  work  in  the 
field  is  long  past." 
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serving  on  active  duty.  Once  they  leave  active 
duty,  their  malpfactice  insurance  will  be  rein- 
stated as  it  they  had  never  been  called. 

Two  provisions  have  been  added  to  this  leg- 
islation, one  would  allow  a  slay  ot  any  civil  ac- 
tion pending  against  servicemembers  until  July 
1,  1991  The  second  change  would  pfOhitMt 
creditors  or  insurers  from  taking  any  adverse 
action  against  any  servicemember  solely  be- 
cause the  servicemember  exercised  rights 
available  under  the  act 

All  o(  us  want  to  be  certain  that  the  provi- 
sions ot  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  are  adequate  to  protect  our  young  men 
and  women  who  sen^e  their  country,  and  es- 
(secially  those  wtvD  are  serving  as  part  of  Op>- 
eration  Desert  Storm 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 


SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  CIVIL 
RELIEF  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

HO.N.  G.V.  (SONN'Y')  MO.NTGO.MERV 

uK  MISSl.SSlPPl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF-SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  Amerxlmenis  of  1991.  which  would 
make  amendments  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  It  is  very  similar 
to  a  txll  passed  by  the  House  last  year,  H.R. 
5814.  That  bill  was  not  coiicurred  m  by  the 
other  body,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any 
substantive  objection  to  any  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions. 

Due  to  the  call  up  of  some  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  units  for  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
our  committee  held  a  |Oint  hearing  with  the 
Senate  on  September  1 2  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  protections  provided  by  the  act  are  ade- 
quate There  have  t)een  no  amendments  to 
the  act  sirx;e  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Certain  problems  were  txought  out  at  the 
heanng  which  this  bill  would  address  We  ex- 
pect to  hold  additional  hearings  on  the  act  m 
this  Congress. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  maximum  rental 
arrwunt  from  Si 50  to  Si. 200  for  the  purpose 
ot  staying  eviction  procaedings 

It  would  provide  for  health  insurance  rein- 
statement when  members  leave  active  duty 

It  would  provide  for  suspension  of  profes- 
sional   malpractice    insurance    for    physicians 


INTRODUCTION     OF     LEGISLATION 
TO      PERMIT      THE      INTERSTATE 
SHIPMENT    OF    WINE    BY    FEDER 
ALLY  LICENSED  WINERIES 


HON.  BLNJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

ot  .SKU  VukK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 

Mr  GILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  as  most  ot  my 
colleagues  know  the  U  S  Postal  Service  is 
currently  prohibited  from  accepting  wine  for 
shipment  in  the  US  mail  and  i  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  today  to  discuss  legisla 
tion  that  I  am  introducing  that  would  permit 
small  amounts  of  wine  from  federally  licensed 
wineries  to  t)e  mailed,  under  strict  guidelines 

While  I  am  m  general  agreement  with  the 
existing  statutes  regarding  the  shipment  of  al- 
coholic tjeverages,  I  believe  there  is  room  for 
improvement  Tt>ere  are  many  small  winenes 
that  have  been  established  across  our  Nation 
in  recent  years  with  products  produced  m  nor- 
mally so  small  a  quantity  that  it  is  not  mar- 
keted through  the  normal  outlets  and  is  often 
available  only  at  the  winery  itself  to  either  local 
customers  or  tourists 

It  IS  these  small  wineries  i  seek  to  assist  by 
providing  them  an  outlet  to  otter  their  products 
to  the  public  The  onus  for  collecting  the 
taxes,  insuring  the  age  of  the  recipient  and 
shipping  the  product  via  "restricted  delivery' 
or  some  ottier  "deliver  to  addressee  only  "  type 
of  mail  category  will  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
winery 

I  believe  that  adoption  of  this  legislation  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  production  of 
American  wines,  increase  the  selection  of 
these  wines  available  to  consumers,  and  will 
allow  for  the  expansion  of  winery  employment 
much  of  which  exists  in  rural  areas 

Several  State  legislatures,  including  my  own 
in  New  York,  have  reviewed  avenues  such  as 
reciprocal  State  agreements,  however,  i  be- 
lieve that  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  a 
Federal  statute  is  the  bes\  way  to  address  this 
particular  situation  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  consider  this  issue  further  through 
legislative  hearings  as  soon  as  possit)le  arxJ  i 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  to 
fully  address  this  rrwitter  over  the  next  few 
months 

Mr  Speaker  i  insert  the  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion immediately  following  my  remarks  liere, 
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so  my  colleagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  btll: 

H.R.  551 

Be  If  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assenibled.  That  lai  section  3001  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  igi  as  subsection 
(hi.  and  by  inserting  after  sutisection  if)  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(g)il'  Wine  shall  t>e  considered  mailable  if 
It  is  mailed  by  a  licensed  winery  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  regulations  under  para- 
graph (2). 

■(2i  The  Postal  Service  shall  prescriVie 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  Included  shall  be 
regulations  providing  that/— 

"(A)  not  more  than  18  liters  of  wine  may  be 
mailed  to  an  addressee  i including  as  a  joint 
addressee)  in  an.v  calendar  month; 

"(B)  the  mailing  shall  be  by  restricted  de- 
livery or  other  means  ensuring  direct  deliv- 
ery to  the  addressee  or  a  duly  authorized 
agent; 

"(Ci  the  addressee  (and  any  duly  author- 
ized agent)  must  be  an  individual  at  least  21 
years  of  age; 

"(D)  the  wine  Is  not  for  resale  or  other 
commercial  purpose;  and 

"(El  the  winery  involved  shall  — 

"(li  explain  in  writing  t-ci  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Postal  Service  that  the  mailing  will 
not  he  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
subsection  or  regulation  thereunder;  and 

"(ii)  provide  any  other  information  or  af- 
firmation which  the  Postal  Service  may  re- 
quire, including  with  respect  to  the  prepay- 
ment of  State  alcohol  beverage  taxes. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
winery  shall  be  considered  to  be  'licensed'  if 
it  holds  an  appropriate  basic  permit  issued 
under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
Act    " 

(bi(l)  Section  1716(f)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "mails." 
and  inserting  "mails,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  mailing  is  allowable  under  section 
3001(g)  of  title  39."- 

(2)  Section  U54(a)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or.  with  re- 
spect to  the  mailing  of  wine,  to  the  extent 
allowable  under  section  3001(g)  of  title  39." 
after  ■mechanical  purposes.  ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  b.v  this  Act  shall 
tsecomie  effective  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .Act. 


PRINTER  PLANTS  SEEDS  OF  CIVIC 
PRIDE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  I99I 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ben  Kaufman 
has  earned  a  very  special  nickname  in  our 
comnrHjnity.  The  owner  of  Brothers  Pnnting 
Co.  which  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict IS  attectionalely  known  as  "Johnny 
Appteseed"  for  the  trees  which  he  purchased 
and  planted  to  help  beautity  the  community. 

Because  of  Mr.  Kaufman's  efforts,  EuclkJ 
Avenue  from  East  19th  to  East  123d  Streets 
vyill  now  be  adorned  with  beautiful  honey  lo- 
cust trees.  He  views  ttie  trees  as  a  "gift  to  the 
people  who  love  tfie  city  as  rrxx^h  as  I  love  it." 
It  IS  ttie  secorxj  time  that  the  merchant  has 
planted  trees  on  Euclid  Avenue. 
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Since  1932,  Ben  Kaufman  has  (sperated  his 
pnntshop  on  Euclid  Avenue.  Planting  trees  is 
not  the  only  civic  deed  undertaken  by  this  car- 
ing individual.  Each  year  tie  collects  funds  for 
charities  that  feed  the  hungry  and  homeless 
and  for  many  years  he  purchased  Annencan 
flags  and  flew  them  along  Euclid  Avenue  on 
patriotic  holidays.  Kaufman's  pnntsfxip — where 
garage  parking  is  free  and  copies  are  still  2''/? 
cents — IS  a  larxJmark  in  ttie  community.  Like- 
wise, Mr.  Kaufman  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  ttiose  wfKi  know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bnng  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  regarding  Ben 
Kaufman — an  outstanding  and  caring  individ- 
ual. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (OHi.  Jan 
3,  1991] 

Printer  Plants  Seeds  of  Civic  PRroE 
(By  William  F.  Miller) 

For  the  holidays,  longtime  Cleveland 
printer  Ben  Kaufman  gave  his  neighbors  30 
honey  locust  trees.  He  paid  a  contractor 
JIG. 000  to  have  the  trees  planted  on  Euclid 
Ave,  from  E.  19th  to  E.  23rd  SLs. 

■■I  view  this  as  a  gift  to  the  people  who 
love  this  city  as  much  as  I  love  it."  said 
Kaufman.  74,  owner  of  Brothers  Printing  Co. 
at  2000  Euclid  Ave 

"I  feel  better  when  trees  bloom  on  Euclid 
Avenue  in  the  spring,  and  I  believe  other 
Clevelanders  feel  the  same  way."  said  Kauf- 
man, a  friendly,  optimistic  man  whose  rough 
hands  are  stained  with  the  ink  of  his  trade. 
He  has  been  a  printer  in  Cleveland  since  1932. 

He  had  the  trees  planted  last  month  on  the 
tree  lawn  in  front  of  ail  businesses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street. 

He  said  he  hoped  the  trees  would  offer 
some  beauty  for  students  and  professors 
across  the  street  at  Cleveland  State  Univer- 
sity, which  he  says  has  done  a  great  job  of 
beautifying  the  campus  with  trees  and  new 
buildings. 

It  is  the  second  time  in  11  years  that  the 
printers'  Johnny  Appleseed  has  put  his  mark 
on  Euclid  Ave, 

He  planted  40  trees  along  the  street  11 
years  ago,  but  most  of  them  were  killed  or 
damaged  by  pollution  and  drivers  who  ran 
into  them. 

He  had  the  two  old  linden  trees  that  sur- 
vived taken  out  and  replaced  with  what  ex- 
perts told  him  was  a  variety  more  suited  to 
the  stresses  of  urban  living 

He  transplanted  the  lindens  to  his  Shaker 
Heights  yard  "T^ey  deserved  a  retirement 
in  a  quiet,  clean-air  environment,"  he 
quipped. 

Hunter  Morrison,  Cleveland  planning  di- 
rector, said  Kaufman  "is  one  of  the  most 
civic  and  goodhearted  merchants  In  down- 
town Cleveland." 

"If  more  property  owners  took  a  lesson 
from  Kaufman  and  made  such  improvements. 
Cleveland  would  be  the  richer  for  it,"  Morri- 
son said.  "The  city  has  a  hard  time  to  get 
some  merchants  to  fix  potholes  in  their  side- 
walks  " 

Morrison  said  last  month  that  the  city 
would  remove  unsightly  cement  planters 
along  Euclid  Ave.  and  replace  them  with 
trees  planted  in  the  ground.  He  said  trees  in 
the  ground  survive  better  and  are  more  at- 
tractive than  those  In  planters.  Kaufman 
planted  his  trees  in  the  ground. 

Kaufman  also  is  known  for  other  chari- 
table deeds  at  his  small,  cluttered  print 
shop,  which  he  runs  with  the  help  of  his  sons. 
Jay.  35,  and  David.  33.  and  12  other  employ- 
ees. 
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Kaufman  gives  away  about  8.000  apples  and 
250  pounds  of  hard  candy  yearly  from  his 
counter  The  treats  are  free,  but  there  Is  a 
dish  if  anybody  wants  to  contribute  to  char- 
ity . 

Every  year  at  Christmas,  he  distributes 
$750  or  more  from  the  little  dish  to  charities 
that  feed  the  hungry  and  homeless 

For  six  years,  until  1967.  Kaufman  bought 
American  fiag^s  and  flew  them  along  Euclid 
Ave  on  patriotic  holidays  He  said  he  had  to 
stop  when  hardware  added  to  light  poles  to 
hang  banners  got  in  the  flags'  way. 

Kaufman  said  that  as  a  goodwill  gesture, 
he  charges  the  tiargaln-basement  price  of  2-'i 
cents  for  each  photocopy  in  his  shop,  a  deal 
that  has  proven  particularly  attractive  to 
students  and  senior  citizens  Parking  in  his 
adjacent  garage  is  free. 

He  says  his  only  civic  disappointment  was 
the  city's  rejection  of  his  plan  five  years  age 
to  put  up  a  large  electronic  sign  on  his  build- 
ing to  herald  civic  events  and  flash  Cleve- 
land-boosting slogans  He  said  the  sign  would 
not  have  been  used  for  personal  advertising 
He  says  he  still  wants  to  put  up  the  sign 

Knowing  Kaufman's  reputation  for  civic 
work.  then-Mayor  George  V  Voinovich  per- 
sonally went  over  to  the  print  shop  to  offer 
condolences  when  the  plan  was  turned  down. 

"Conventioneers  and  others  would  love  to 
see  their  name  in  lights,  "  Kaufman  said  But 
city  officials  felt  the  sign  would  be  unattrac- 
tive. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  Kaufman, 
an  Orthodox  Jew.  performs  good  deeds  for 
the  city:  "God  has  been  good  to  me,  and  I  do 
what  I  do  tDecause  I  don't  ever  want  to  make 
God  mad  at  me." 


THE  CONTINUING  CRISIS  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTS'ES 

Thursday.  January  77.  1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  ttie 
ongoing  effort  of  the  Committee  (xi  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  keep  ttie  Congress  informed  of  devel- 
opments in  ttie  Baltic  States,  and  to  keep 
these  important  events  in  ttie  forefront  of  our 
attention  and  concern,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  ttie  following  analysis  of  events  in  ttie 
Soviet  Unkm  and  the  Baltic  States  dunng  the 
past  24  hours. 

The  outtxeak  of  war  in  the  gulf  increases 
specutatkxi  ttiat  Soviet  President  Goft>achev 
will,  in  the  near  future,  irrpose  Presidential 
rule  over  the  Baltic  States  if  not  the  entire  So- 
viet Union.  Such  an  action  wouW  arrxxint  to 
the  termination  of  the  nearly  1-year  of  mie  by 
the  freely  elected  parltaments  and  goverrv 
ments  of  ttie  Baltic  States.  In  ttie  past  week. 
Goft)ach€v  has  made  it  very  clear  ttiat  he  is 
seriously  contemplating  taking  such  action  and 
ttie  Soviet  media  has  been  full  of  calls  for  the 
imposition  of  Presidential  rule  from  key  figures 
in  the  military  and  from  conservative  pro-Mos- 
cow Communists  in  ttie  Baltic  Stales. 

If  Presidential  rule  is  imposed,  it  is  too  earfy 
to  predict  how  closely  ttits  will  resemble  draco- 
man  martial  law  or  wtiettier  it  will  be  milder. 
One  thing  is  certain:  Gortactiev  will  move  to 
suspend  ttie  existing  parliaments  and  goverrv 
ments  in  order  to  halt  ttie  year-long  march  to- 
ward independence  in  ttiese  States.  Part  of 
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the  rationale  behind  tbe  current  policy  of  grad- 
ual tigtitening  of  the  screws,  including  random 
violerx;e  and  use  of  force,  is  to  prepare  the 
Baltic  peoples  and  leaderships  for  whiat  is  to 
come  and  to  discourage  ttie  outbreak  of  vio- 
lent opposition  when  it  does 

Various  urconfirmed  reports  are  circulating 
this  morning  that  Gortiachev  has  imposed  at 
ieast  some  degree  of  press  censorship  to  corv 
trol  reporting  on  the  Baltic  crisis  Wtiether  this 
is  a  renewed  move  to  totally  suspend  tiTe  new 
press  law  is  not  yet  clear  Yesterday  Gorba 
chev  tiacked  oft  his  proposal  to  suspend  the 
new  press  law  guaranteeing  freedom  of  ex- 
pression He  did  this  after  several  Supreme 
Soviet  delegates  firmly  condemned  this  action 
as  the  abandonment  of  glasnost  However. 
Gorbachev  succeeded  m  planting  another  ele- 
ment of  unease  among  Soviet  reformers.  As  a 
result  of  Gortjachev's  initiative,  the  Sufxeme 
Soviet  has  formed  a  special  commission  to  in- 
vestigate ot>|ectivity  in  ttie  (xess 

Understandably,  war  tn  ttie  gulf  has  pushed 
the  Baltic  situation  out  of  ttie  news,  at  least  for 
now  The  few  repiorts  tfiere  are  are  not  very 
encouraging  While  there  have  been  no  new 
incidents  of  violence  m  the  past  ?4  hours. 
about  1.000  courageous  Lithuanian  legislators 
and  their  supporters  remain  m  the  Parliament 
building,  which  has  t)een  fortified  against  a 
possible  takeover  attempt  by  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary Increasing  eftorts  are  being  made  by 
GortMchev  and  his  supporters  to  portray  ttie 
situation  in  the  Baltic  Stales  as  one  approach 
ing  civil  war.  precisely  tt>e  kind  of  scenario 
needed  to  justify  the  imposition  of  Presidential 
rule  The  stiadowy  National  Salvation  Commit- 
tee in  Lithuania  continues  to  issue  noxious 
txjiletins  claiming  the  current  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment tias  targeted  Communists,  military 
personnel,  ancj  non- Lithuanians  for  annihila- 
tion 

In  Latvia,  the  situation  is  also  tense  as  a 
similarly  ominous  National  Salvation  Commit 
tee  tias  been  formed  A  Latvian  truck  driver 
was  stxjl  dead  by  security  forces  ostensibly 
because  he  passed  too  near  a  sensitive  mih 
lary  site 

I  will  continue  to  make  periodic  statements 
on  ttie  unfolding  situation  in  the  Baltic  States, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  informing  the  Con- 
gress but  to  emphasise  the  importance  this 
body  places  on  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
cnsis  in  ttie  Baltic  States  and  ttie  support  we 
continue  to  give  to  ttieir  strivings  for  self-deter 
mination  and  independence 


EAST  WILLISTONS  HEALTH 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OK  NKW  ViiltK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsdaij.  January  17   1991 

Mr  MRAZEK  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bong  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
East  Williston,  Long  Island.  PuWc  Sctiods 
Health  Awareness  Week,  sctieduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 4-8.  1991 

Health  Awareness  Week — ttie  culmination  of 
a  unique  cooperative  effort  t>y  administrators, 
faculty,  parents,  and  students — will  feature 
many     inforrnational     forums     and     activities 
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aimed  at  increasing  ttie  community's  aware- 
ness of  tiealth  issues  Among  the  programs 
oflered  will  be  a  health  fair  highlighting  smok- 
ing-reduction  programs,  as  well  as  programs 
to  reduce  drug  and  ateohoi  abuse  In  addition, 
programs  targeted  for  specific  age  groups  will 
be  demonstrated  and  discussed  at  sctiools 
throughout  the  school  district 

Mr  Speaker,  committees  made  up  of  faculty 
members,  parents,  and  civic  activists  tiave 
worked  together  with  Dr  Bruce  L  Dennis,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  to  coordinate 
Health  Awareness  Week  I  praise  the  efforts  of 
everyone  involved  in  this  worthwhile  program 
and  wish  ttiem  continued  success 


ENHANCING  TECHNOLOGY  TRANS- 
FER WITHIN  OUR  P'EDERAL  LAB- 
ORATORIES 


HON.  CONST.\NCE  \.  MORELLA 

UK  M,M<I  :    >.'- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KKl  KV..-h  NTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  IT.  1991 

Mrs  MORELLA  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  I02d  Congress  I  introduced  H.R. 
191  the  Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1991. 
This  legislation  seeks  to  amend  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
in  order  to  enhance  technology  transfer  for 
works  prepared  under  certain  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  agreements 
[CRADA's]  tietween  Government-owned  and 
operated  laboratories,  private  sector  firms,  and 
other  assoaated  parties  H  R  191  woukj  au- 
ttionze  agencies  with  the  power  to  secure 
copyrights,  on  t)ehalf  of  ttie  United  States,  as 
auttior  or  proprietor  m  computer  software  pre- 
p>ared  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  Federal  employ- 
ees m  their  work  under  a  CRADA  The  tull 
woukj  also  provide  royalties  for  Federal  errv 
ployee  authors  of  computer  software  by  ex- 
tending the  royalty  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1986.  which  cur- 
rently only  applies  to  Federal  employee  inven- 
tors 

Currently,  copyright  protection  is  not  avail- 
at)le  lor  any  works  of  ttie  U  S  Government 
Therefore,  Federal  employees  are  not  atjie  to 
obtain  copyright  protection  for  their  works  cre- 
ated in  the  course  of  ttieir  official  duties  Con- 
sequently, the  incentives  of  proprietary  rights 
and  royalty  sharing— so  vital  m  ttie  case  of  in- 
ventions— cannot  tie  used  to  spur  the  develop- 
ment and  commercialization  of  computer  soft 
ware  m  Federal  laboratories 

Alttiough  aftecting  only  those  works  devel- 
oped under  CRADA's,  HR  191  will  have  a 
major  impact  in  ttie  etiort  to  commercialize 
compHjter  software  and  develop  our  inter- 
national competrtiveness  With  the  Govern- 
ment unencumbered  by  ttie  concern  ttiat  ttieir 
work  may  fall  into  ttie  public  domain,  private 
firms  will  more  freely  enter  into  CRADA's  with 
the  Government  Additionally,  with  an  incen- 
tive to  devekap  commercially  viatile  software 
under  such  agreements,  the  morale  and  cre- 
ativity of  Federal  employees  will  tie  greatly  en- 
tianced 

Wittiout  an  appropriate  policy  dealing  with 
the  commercialization  of  federally  devekjped 
computer  software,  ttie  prospects  for  its  devel- 
opment   and    commercialization    are    limited 
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Merely  making  software  available  wittiout  pro- 
prietary protection  IS  insufficient  to  ensure  its 
effective  commercialization.  Today's  software 
IS  complex  The  software  contains  thousands 
of  code  lines  and  is  practicalty  useless  to  busi- 
nesses unless  ttiey  are  willing  to  make  sub- 
stantial investments  of  time  arxj  money  For 
software  to  be  commercially  valuable,  it  has  to 
be  debugged,  simplified,  and  training  materials 
must  be  wntten  and  supplied  Without  a  pro- 
prietary interest,  a  firm  coukj  not  be  assured 
of  recouping  the  necessary  investment  in  such 
services 

Such  cooperation  with  ttie  private  sector 
coupled  with  incentives  m  our  Federal  labora- 
tories will  ultimately  work  to  the  benefit  of  all 
Americans  and  our  Nation's  economy  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  technology  transfer 
and  support  H  R    191 


TRIBUTE  TO  FLOYD  LOWER 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HKl'KESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  17.  199! 

Mr  APPLEGATE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  1  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  ttie  House  of  Representatives 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  finest  citizens  m  my 
eastern  Ohio  congressional  district  Floyd 
Lower  of  Listion.  OH  died  on  January  13  and 
with  him  a  history  of  public  service  to  his  corrv 
munity   He  was  9 1'  at  the  time  of  his  death 

Known  as  Mr  Lisbon,  Floyd  was  active  m  at 
least  20  separate  civic  organizations  at  the 
local,  county,  and  State  level  Ttie  awards  that 
tie  had  received  throughout  his  life  are  simply 
too  numerous  to  mention  He  was  a  veteran  of 
Work)  War  I,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity with  a  degree  in  agriculture  and  a  member 
o(  the  First  United  Mettiodist  Church  of  Lisbon 
He  served  as  a  county  agricultural  agent  from 
1920  until  his  retirement  in  1963  Following  his 
retirement,  tie  tielped  organize  tfie  Lisbon 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1964  and  served  as 
Its  executive  secretary  for  1 7  years 

One  of  the  finest  organizers  I  tiave  ever 
known, "  "ttie  hardest  worker  I  ever  knew."  "a 
super  man."  "he  can  never  be  replaced"  were 
)ust  a  few  of  the  comments  of  ttiose  who  knew 
Mr  Lower  His  comm«tment  to  Lisbon, 
Columbiana  County,  and  the  Stale  of  Ohio 
earned  him  respect  and  admiration  of  so  many 
people,  not  to  mention  numerous  "Outstanding 
Citizen  of  ttie  Year"  horxDrs 

Lisbon  area  residents,  and  those  in  other 
areas  as  well  will  greatty  miss  Floyd  Lower 
He  truly  was  one  of  a  kind 


NOT  IN  FAVOR  OF  TESTING 
REQUIREMENTS 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OK  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17.  1991 

Mr  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker. 
today  I  tiave  introduced  legislatton  that  wouM 
repeal  ttie  testing  requirerrwnts  innposed  on 
"'ab<litv-to-t)enefit"   students   by   the   Omnibus 
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Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  This  provi- 
sion, ttie  Student  Loan  Default  Prevention  Ini- 
tiative Act  of  1990,  has  created  undue  hard- 
ship upon  ttiousands  of  students  across  this 
Nation,  who  are  attempting  to  get  an  edu- 
cation and/or  vocational  training.  In  fad.  Edu- 
cation Department  regulations  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  late  last  month  interpret  ttie 
new  law's  testing  requirements  for  admission 
as  applying  to  all  college  and  trade  sctiool  stu- 
dents, even  if  they  do  not  receive  federally 
guaranteed  loans.  Ttie  result  has  been  a  na- 
tional disaster  as  thousands  of  worthy  stu- 
dents nationwide  will  find  their  opportunity  for 
educational  advancement  eliminated. 

Needless  to  say.  this  regulation  will  dis- 
profxirtionately  affect  minorities  arxJ  immigrant 
students.  Whereas  many  of  our  Nation's  com- 
munity colleges,  for  examjjle,  have  open  door 
policies,  this  policy  would  require  all  students 
without  a  GED  or  high  sctiool  diploma  to  pass 
this  exam.  As  Dr  Dennis  Brown,  communica- 
tions chair  at  the  El  Paso  Community  College, 
recently  pointed  out: 

At  El  Paso  Community  College,  which  is 
nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  larpest  United 
States-Mexico  enclave.  3.CXX)  highly  moti- 
vatj?d  and  academical l.v  prepared  (Spanish 
lanKuaRei  current  students,  and  thousands  of 
future  students,  would  be  denied  access  to 
collefre 

This  IS  of  grave  concern  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral Govemments  is,  m  effect,  denying  English 
as  a  second  language  students  ttie  ability  to 
successfully  pursue  a  pxDstsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

Moreover,  if  an  institution  does  not  comply 
with  these  regulations,  not  only  are  the  individ- 
ual students  ineligible  for  title  IV  student  finan- 
cial aid  funds  but  the  institution  itself  would  be 
subject  to  losing  eligibility.  This  could  result  in 
a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  Nation's  sys- 
tem ol  community  colleges — which  are  often 
the  first  pilace  wtiere  many  of  this  country's 
citizens  acquire  ttie  skills  necessary  to  be  pro- 
ductive in  the  work  force.  While  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  attempts  to  close  the 
loopholes  in  student  aid — and  that  certainly 
was  the  intent  of  the  Student  Loan  Default  Ini- 
tiative Act,  I  tiave  become  quite  alarmed  ttiat 
ttie  impact  of  ttie  legislation  will  undoubtedly 
create  more  tiarm  than  good.  As  Sam  Hous- 
ton, one  of  the  founding  fattiers  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  said: 

The  benefits  of  education  and  of  useful 
knowledge,  ffenerally  diffused  through  a 
community,  are  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  a  free  Rovernment 

Consequently,  I  would  hope  ttiat  Congress 
would  take  up  ttiis  piece  of  legislation  on  an 
expedited  basis.  With  higtier  education  pro- 
grams up  tor  reauttiorizabon  this  year,  prob- 
\em&  with  student  loan  default  rates  can  be 
carefully  scrutnized  and  property  considered 
at  ttiat  time.  Let's  not  penalize  our  Nation's 
students  and  colleges  for  a  rash  legislative 
proposal  ttiat  was  created  under  ttie  p)ressures 
of  ttie  budget  summrt  agreement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IRAQ  AND  TERRORISM 


HON.  DAMI  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  IT.  1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 

increased  threat  of  international  terronsm  due 

to  ttie  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  woukj  like 

to  draw  ttie  attention  of  the  Members  to  two 

recent  statements  by  ttie  Department  of  State 

on  this  matter.  The  statements  follow; 

Iraq  and  Terrorism 

(Statement  by  Richard  Boucherl 

As  January  15  approaches.  Iraq  shows  no 
sign  of  respecting  U.N  Security  Council  res- 
olutions demanding  that  it  withdraw  from 
Kuwait  or  face  possible  military  force. 

Since  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  issued  three  public 
statements  warning  Americans  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Iraqi-sponsored  terrorist  attacks. 
These  notices  were  general  in  nature:  no  spe- 
cific targets  were  mentioned.  TTiey  remain  in 
effect. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  evidence  that 
terrorists  supported  by  Iraq  are  planning  to 
mount  attacks  in  most  regions  of  the  world. 
We  believe  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  are 
the  most  likely  locations.  We  also  have  re- 
ports of  terrorist  planning  in  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America.  The  American  public 
should  be  aware  that,  in  the  event  of  mili- 
tary action  involving  the  United  States  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  threat  of  terrorism 
against  American  citizens  would  increase 
significantly.  The  Department  of  State  rec- 
ommends that  Americans  take  the  following 
action  to  minimize  the  threat; 

.AH  Americans  traveling  abroad  should  re- 
view existing  travel  advisories  concerning 
the  country  or  region  to  which  they  plan  to 
travel. 

Americans  overseas  should  stay  in  close 
touch  with  the  nearest  U.S.  embassy  or  con- 
sulate. 

They  should  tie  alert  and  pay  attention  to 
anyone  who  may  be  observing  them.  If  they 
l>ecome  concerned  about  something  unusual, 
they  should  contact  the  local  police. 

Americans  overseas  should  exercise  cau- 
tion when  in  or  near  U.S.  military  or  civilian 
facilities. 

Should  hostilities  begin.  Americans  should 
keep  informed  through  radio  and  television 
broadcasts. 

While  it  is  likely  that  terrorist  events  may 
occur  for  which  we  have  no  forewarning, 
should  specific  and  credible  information  on  a 
threat  to  the  American  public  be  received, 
the  Department  of  State  will  provide  infor- 
mation for  travelers  and  other  concerned 
parties. 

Terrorism;  U.S.  precautions 

(Statement  by  Margaret  Tutwileri 
In  view  of  threatening  public  statements 
by  Iraq,  and  planning  activities  undertaken 
by  terrorist  groups  supported  by  Baghdad, 
the  U.S.  Government  believes  that  acts  of 
terrorism  directed  against  American  inter- 
ests are  likely  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
President  Bush  has  said  that  the  United 
States  will  hold  Saddam  Hussein  directly  re- 
sponsible for  any  terrorist  attack  Iraq  spon- 
sors. 

1  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
stepe  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  taking  to 
help  counter  this  threat.  Our  measures  in- 
clude the  following; 
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Since  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  we  have 
released  four  public  announcements  warning 
of  the  risk  of  Iraqi -sponsored  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. These  warnings  remain  in  effect. 

The  Department  has  authorized  or  ordered 
the  drawdown  of  personnel  from  meet  US. 
diplomatic  facilities  in  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  E^st  We  have  publicized  this  infor- 
mation in  travel  advisories,  and  we  strongly 
urge  that  Americans  considering  travel 
abroad  review  all  travel  advisories  affecting 
the  region  or  country  to  which  they  plan  to 
travel. 

Ambassador  Busby.  coordinator  for 
counterterronsm.  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which 
has  implemented  additional  stepe  to 
strengthen  aviation  secunty  that  recognize 
the  current  world  situation.  These  require- 
ments apply  to  airport*  and  airlines  within 
the  United  States  and  to  US  airlines  pro- 
viding service  overseas.  The  international 
measures  have  been  carefully  coordinated 
with  our  major  aviation  partners. 

Ambassador  Busby  has  travelled  exten- 
sively since  August  to  discuss  the  terrorist 
threats  with  our  allies.  We  are  working 
closely  with  govemments  throughout  the 
world  to  counter  the  threat  posed  by  Iraqi- 
sponsored  terrorism 

The  Department  has  asked  all  US  diplo- 
matic missions  worldwide  to  review  their  re- 
spective secunty  situations. 

American  embassies  and  consulates 
throughout  the  world  have  been  brlenng 
local  American  communities  on  stepe  that 
they  can  take  to  increase  their  personal  se- 
curity in  this  time  of  heightened  tension 

As  we  have  said  before,  while  it  is  likely 
that  terrorist  events  may  occur  for  which  we 
have  no  forewarning,  should  specific  and 
credible  information  on  a  threat  to  the 
American  public  be  received,  the  Depart' 
ment  of  State  will  provide  information  for 
travelers  and  other  concerned  parties 


BARBARIC  ATROCITIES 
COMMITTED  BY  SOVIET  TROOPS 


HON.  FRANK  RIGGS 

of  CALIFORNIA 
rs  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 

Mr.  RIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse,  as  do  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  ttie  aisle,  to 
deplore  the  barbaric  atrocities  committed  by 
Soviet  troops  and  by  the  Kremlin. 

I  am  outraged  by  the  events  ttiat  occurred 
this  weekend  in  ttie  sovereign  State  of  Littua- 
nia.  Again,  we  tiave  witnessed  the  txxror  of 
Communist  troops  finng  on  peaceful  dem- 
onstrators, and  Communist  tanks  cnjshing 
ttiose.  wtiose  only  crime  was  that  of  bearing 
their  flag  of  independence  and  calling  for  ttieir 
freedom. 

It  is  the  height  of  hypocnsy  that  during  a 
time  when  a  unprecedented  woricJwide  coali- 
tion has  joined  together  to  condemn  brutal  ag- 
gression, a  coalition  ttie  Soviets  have  alleg- 
edly been  part  of.  ttiat  Gortiachev  would  now 
authorize  his  own  brand  of  txutality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  that  the  Sovtets 
ttxjugtit  this  would  go  unnoticed.  It  is  ttiat  they 
doubt  ttie  will  Of  ttie  stomach  of  Washington 
and  the  American  people  dunng  this  critical 
time  in  our  history. 

Last  year  Time  niagazine  nanned  Miktiail 
Gortiactiev,  "Man  of  the  Decade."  He  ttien  be- 
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came  ttie  reciptent  ot  the  "Nobel  Peace 
Pnze."  These  honors  were  bestowed  on  him, 
tor  his  contributions  to  peace  and  stability  m 
our  world  I  submit  that  these  awards  may 
have  tDeen  premature 

I  further  submit  the  following— il  there  had 
been  no  Ronald  Reagan,  tfiere  would  have 
been  no  Mikhail  Gort)achev  I  call  on  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  Committee  to  act  on  their 
mistake  and  demand  the  return  ot  the  prize. 
so  that  It  may  finally  be  presented  to  President 
Reagan,  whose  legacy  of  peace  through 
strength  led  to  the  collapse  of  communism 
worldwide  and  the  ultimate  liberation  ot  mil- 
lions of  oppressed  Eastern  Europeans 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  this  message 
tor  President  Gorbachev,  tree  Lithuania,  free 
the  Baltics,  withdraw  your  forces  within  your 
own  tX)rders   erxl  your  occupation 

If  you  cannot  conduct  yourself  in  a  civilized 
manner,  if  you  are  going  to  return  to  your 
ways  ot  okj,  and  thumb  your  nose  at  a  new 
world  order,  then  I  ask  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  to  take  another  look  And  i  ask 
President  Bush  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  suspending  agricultural  credits  and  all  fur- 
ther economic  aid  We  must  not  subsidize 
Communist  terror 
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Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  Latvia  and  Estonia,  have  a  long  and 
turtxjlent  history  The  developments  there  to- 
ward peace  and  self-determina'ion  over  tt>e 
past  few  years  are  monumental  and  must  not 
in  any  way  t?e  annulled  It  is  tt>e  duty  arxl  de- 
sire of  the  United  States  to  urge  the  Soviets 
to  be  cautious  in  responding  to  the  derTX)cratic 
undulations  of  their  own  people  Sirtce  the 
friendship  between  our  two  governments  is  by 
no  means  unconditional,  an  avylui  lot  is  riding 
on  their  progress 


USE  OF  FORCE  IN  LITHUANIA  BY 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

or  ILl-lNHls 

Dl  VHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  Januanj  17.  I99I 

Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
disastrous  that  Soviet  tr(X)ps  have  stormed 
into  Vilnius  to  impose  its  will  on  ttie  Lithuanian 
people  over  the  past  few  days  It  is  especially 
tragic  that  these  events  took  the  lives  of  over 
a  dozen  civilians 

In  any  place,  at  any  time,  it  is  a  somber  mo- 
ment when  any  government  chooses  to  re- 
press the  free  will  and  democratic  expression 
of  Its  people  But  it  is  particularly  ironic  that 
the  Soviet  Union  chose  such  a  course  at  a 
time  wfien  trie  worW  community  has  t)egun  to 
acknowledge  the  protiable  end  ot  the  dec- 
ades-old cokj  war 

Under  President  Mikhail  Gortsachev,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  tieen  steadily  progressing  to- 
ward democracy  during  ttie  I980's  He  has 
earned  ttie  respect  of  millions  worldwide  for 
his  apparent  realization  tlnat  the  Soviet  post- 
war repressive  rule  is  not  only  unjust  but  urv 
productive  He  claimed  to  be  on  an  irreversilMe 
path  toward  perestroika  and  glasnost 

However,  we  are  rx3w  forced  to  ask  our- 
selves wtiether  Gort)achev  was  and  is  dedi 
cated  to  ttwse  principles  or  merely  engaged  in 
a  noble — txjt  disp>ensat)le — experiment  Does 
he  feel  that  his  attempts  failed''  Have  his  So- 
viet comrades  decided  tt>at  t>e  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  tt>e  time  that  ttwy  were  willing  to 
allot  him'' 

These  arxj  other  questions  are  suddenly 
txought  to  the  fore  by  the  actions  of  troops  in 
Lithuania  The  concerns  go  far  beyond  the  de- 
plorable acts  ttiemsetves  If  Gortochev  gave 
his  tacit  approval,  ttiat  wouW  be  territ)le  Yet. 
rf  the  troops  acted,  as  he  says,  wittxxjt  his  as- 
sent, then  ttiat  is  worse 


UNFAIR  TOU  bIG-TO-FAIL 
DOCTRINE 


HON.  CARROLL  HLBBARD,  JR. 

oK  KE.NTltK'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  IT.  1991 
Mr  HUBBARD  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I 
received  an  excellent  letter  from  Ben  T  Pugh, 
president  and  chiel  executive  officer  of  Citi- 
zens Deposit  Bank  &  Trust  in  Vanceburg,  KY, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues 

Ben  Pugh  has  written  atx)ut  an  issue  that  I 
hiave  previously  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues — what  happens  when  a  financial 
institution  that  is  deemed  "too  t)ig  to  fail"  is 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
compared  to  what  happens  to  the  depositors 
in  an  institution  like  Freedom  National  Bank  of 
New  YorK  The  depositors  of  Freedom  Na- 
tional Bank  were  treated  unfairly  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  that  their  acaiunts  over 
$100,000  were  not  covered  when  Freedom 
National  Bank  failed  This  was  not  the  case, 
however,  when  the  Bank  of  New  England 
Corp  failed.  t)ecause  Bank  of  New  England 
had  been  deemed  "too  big  to  fail,"  and  all  the 
depositors  were  insured  no  matter  tww  large 
the  account 

Ben  Pugh  also  wntes  about  the  inordinate 
burden  placed  on  community  banks  with  the 
nx)untains  of  legislation,  community  and  com- 
pliance issues,  as  well  as  an  unfair  share  of 
the  FDIC  insurance  assessment 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  excellent 
comments  of  this  outstanding  tianker  from 
Kentucky  The  letter  from  Ben  Pugh  follows  in 
Its  entirety. 

Citizens  Deposit  Bank  &  Trust, 
Vanceburg.  KY.  December  17,  1990 
Hon.  Carroll  Hubbard,  Jr  , 
:,?67  Rauburn  Houie  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC 
Dear  Representative  Hcbbard    An  artl 
cle  appeared  in  the  December  5.  1990.  Issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  g&ve  a  descrip- 
tion of   'A  Tale  of  Two  Banks   ■  This  article 
hlKhllRhted  the  basic  problem  with  the    ■Two 
BlK  To  Fall   Doctrine"  currently  beinjc  fol 
lowed  by  the  FDIC 

It  compares  the  failure  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Washlnifton  tn  Augrust  In  which  it* 
depositors  did  not  lose  a  nickel  The  FDIC 
protected  them  all,  even  those  who  exceeded 
the  JIOO.OOO  federally  Insured  limit  and  those 
who  maintained  accounts  In  a  foreign  branch 
outside  the  governing  protective  umbrella 
However  the  depositors  of  Freedom  National 
Bank  were  not  so  lucky  The  FDIC  an 
nounced  it  would  pay  depositors  only  up  to 
the  1100.000  limit.  You  may   not  have  read 
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this  in  the  article,  but  the  Fort  Green  Senior 
Citizens  Council  stands  to  lose  J2S0.000  The 
loss  would  make  the  council  unable  to  pay 
teachers,  social  workers  and  vendors 

Has  this  nation  become  so  calloused  by 
large  corporate  depositors  that  we  do  not 
allow  the  market  driven  system  to  carve  out 
Its  own  niche  in  the  financial  worW  If  the 
Mg  bank  fails  it  should  be  treated  like  New 
York  s  Freedom  National  Bank,  cover  the 
JIOO.OOO  depositors  and  let  the  balance  suffer 
the  consequences.  And  this  nation  especially 
should  not  cover  accounts  In  a  foreign 
branch  that  is  specifically  not  covered  by 
FDIC  Insurance.  Everyone  knows  why  these 
branches  are  set  up  in  the  manner  they  are. 
It  is  to  avoid  paying  FDIC  Insurance  on 
these  deposits 

Congress  should  take  Immediate  action  to 
see  that  these  foreign  deposits  are  assessed 
the  same  as  deposits  within  our  t>order  It  is 
obvious  the  intent  of  the  FDIC,  with  backing 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  is  to  insure 
these  deposits.  If  that  Is  the  ca.se  let  them 
pay  for  the  insurance  they  are  currently  re- 
ceiving for  free 

Many  congressional  representatives  speak 
glowingly  on  how  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  individuals.  However,  by  placing  an  Inor- 
dinate burden  on  community  banks  with  the 
mountains  of  legislation,  community  and 
compliance  issues,  as  well  as  an  unfair  share 
of  the  FDIC  insurance  assessment,  it  appears 
that  the  individual  has  been  forgotten  Com- 
munity banks  stand  for  the  individual  more 
strongly  than  any  money  center  bank  could 
ever  hope  to  Community  banks  are  the 
backbone  of  this  nation  and  will  continue  to 
be  If  Congress  acts  and  creates  a  more  level 
playing  field  for  us  to  survive  within. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  T  Puoh, 
President  £  CEO 


PERSIAN  GULF  CRISIS  IS  CAUSING 
LNVVARRANTED  ANTI-  ARAB 
BACKLASH  IN  OFFICIAL  WASH- 
INGTON AND  BEYOND 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  11 

OF  WEST  VIRGINL^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 

Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  news  media, 
both  print  and  tyoadcast,  have  made  much  of 
the  recent  discovery  that  FBI  agents  were 
interviewing  Arab-Amencan  business  and 
community  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  gather  irv 
formation  about  possible  terrorist  activity  in  the 
United  States  While  the  measure  was  por- 
trayed by  the  FBI  as  precautionary  only,  it  was 
greeted  with  protests  from  Arab-Amencan  or- 
ganizations 

Of  course,  we  are  reasonable  men  and 
women  in  a  time  of  crisis  involving  Arab  na- 
tions, and  I  tielieve  that  it  the  FBI  has  even 
one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  ttie  ettect  ttiat  Arab 
groups  or  individual  members  of  such  groups 
are  likely  to  be  involved  in  terrorist  activities, 
then  the  FBI  most  assuredly  should  follow  up 
suspicious  interviews  with  full  investigations 

I  am  very  much  afraid,  Mr  Spieaker,  ttiat  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  [FBI]  has  fall- 
en p>rey  to  the  misguided  notion,  hekj  usually 
by  people  who  are  very  ignorant,  or  very  prej- 
udtced,  or  t)oth,  ttiat  only  Aiabs.  and  all  Arabs, 
are  terrorists. 
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It  I  couW  point  to  one  single  factor  as  the 
pnmary  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  woukj  be  those  people,  individuals  and 
groups,  official  and  nonofticial,  who  take  a 
whole  ethnic  group  and,  because  of  their  an- 
cestry, intimidate  them  by  conducting  inves- 
tigations that  are  mostly  unwarranted.  It 
smacks  of  the  mindset  that  prevailed  when  the 
United  States  Government  incarcerated  Japa- 
nese-Americans dunng  World  War  II,  which 
we  have  since  deplored  as  a  policy  that  was 
both  inappropMiate  and  immoral. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  note  that  conrv 
mittees  of  Congress  with  oversight  responsibil- 
ity for  the  FBI  have  warned  that  the  agency  is 
treading  on  sensitive  ground,  and  each  such 
committee  intends  to  make  certain  the  FBI 
does  not  step  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety 
or  otherwise  get  hieavy  handed  in  their  inter- 
views with  Arat)-Americans. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  discrimination  against 
Arab-Annencans  going  on  in  other  sectors  of 
our  society.  Witness  the  recent  and  numerous 
reports  of  harassment  and  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  Arab-Americans,  including  the  strip- 
searching  of  innocent  women,  while  traveling 
on  a  US  Airline — a  direct,  obvious,  and 
seemingly  intentional  violation  of  their  civil  lit)- 
erties  It  couldn't  happen  in  America''  It  did 
happen,  and  it  continues  to  happen  in  Amer- 
ica 

Arabs  are  often  portrayed  in  the  media,  and 
particularly  in  films  in  ways  that  do  not  present 
an  ob)ective  and  understanding  of  their  cul- 
ture, but  are  rife  with  bias  and  misinformation 
atxiut  the  Arab  world  in  general,  and  Arabs  in 
particular.  Some  journalistic  sectors,  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  are  making  concerted  ettorts 
to  deal  with  the  issues  fairly,  and  I  hope  to 
see  an  inaease  in  this  thoughtful,  informed 
approach  in  the  future 

In  Michigan  recently,  an  individual  was  sen- 
tenced to  6  months  custody  and  3  years'  pro- 
tiation,  after  pleading  in  Federal  court  that  tie 
was  guilty  of  charges  that  fie  mailed  threaten- 
ing letters  to  Arab  Amencans  in  the  Flint, 
Mchigan  area,  including  the  Arab-American 
Anti-Discnmination  Regional  Ottice  in  Detroit, 
Ironically,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  case  it  was  the 
FBI  that  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing 
this  man  to  justice,  which  goes  to  show  you 
ttiat  the  system  against  hate  cnmes  does  work 
and  well,  when  tiandled  sensitively. 

I  am  proud  to  tie  an  American  ot  Arab  an- 
cestry. Every  Memtier  of  this  body  and  every 
American  has  the  right  to  be  proud  of  his  or 
her  ancestry.  My  grandparents  were  born  in 
Lebanon.  But  what  must  be  kept  firmly  in 
mind,  Mr  Speaker,  is  that  my  grandparents 
became  Amencan  citizens.  My  parents  were 
txxn  here,  as  was  I,  and  we  are  all  proud 
Annencans  and  proud  of  our  Arab  ancestry 
We  should  all,  regardless  of  ethnic  ongin,  be 
concerned  for  America's  t)est  interests,  and  to 
pot  them  first. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  ex- 
press my  concem  tiere  and  elswhere  on  tie- 
hatt  of  Arab  Amencans.  Because  of  the  Per- 
sian GuH  crisis  which  appears  to  tie  causing  a 
growing  outtxeak  of  violence  against  Ameri- 
cans of  Arab  descent,  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant ttiat  we  speak  out  today.  For  ttiat  reason. 
I  commend  my  fnend  and  colleague  Don  Ed- 
wards tor  his  concem  and  foresight  in  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  on  behalt  of  Arab  Amen- 
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cans.  Many  ottier  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed similar  concerns  to  me.  including  my 
fnend  Norm  Mineta  of  Califomia,  wtio  has 
met  with  ttie  FBI  on  the  matter  of  ttieir  on- 
going interviews  with  Americans  of  Arab  an- 
cestry in  the  United  States. 

These  are  emotional  times,  and  I  fear  that 
if  the  United  States  does  launch  an  attack 
against  Iraqi  emplacements  in  Kuwait,  as  a 
means  of  freeing  that  country  from  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  ttiousands  of  casualties  occur  as 
a  result  of  that  war,  it  is  going  to  get  a  lot 
more  emotional. 

For  that  reason.  I  call  upon  the  FBI.  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  Immigration  Service,  to  weigh  their  ac- 
tions and  their  words  carefully.  Dunng  what 
may  very  well  be  appropnate  and  timely  ef- 
forts by  our  Government  to  keep  down  terror- 
ism, and  to  protect  Arab  Americans  rather 
than  harm  them,  and  I  applaud  those  efforts, 
every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
guard  against  the  inadvertent  fueling  of  the 
ugly  fires  of  discrimination  and  bigotry. 

Should  an  already  volatile  situation  worsen, 
both  in  the  gulf  region  and  among  policy  mak- 
ers of  various  Government  agencies,  including 
the  FBI  and  Immigration  as  a  result  of  ttie 
present  crisis,  and  should  unwarranted  and 
overzealous  interviews  and  investigations  of 
Arab  Americans  become  "heavy  handed."  I 
shall  raise  my  voice  in  stronger  protest. 

My  friend  and  colleague  Don  Edwards. 
who  chairs  the  House  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional  nghts.  has  al- 
ready pledged  to  conduct  intensive  hearings 
should  FBI  and  other  agency  anti-terrorist  ac- 
tivities get  out  of  hand,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
foresight  in  issuing  a  strong  warning  to  the  FBI 
about  the  sensitivity  of  their  investigations  and 
or  interviews  with  Arab  Amencans 

Mr  Speaker.  I  must  reiterate  that  Arab 
Amencans  are  American  citizens,  but  we  re- 
tain our  pnde  in  our  heritage.  It  is  time  for 
America  to  stop  creating,  through  innocence, 
or  through  ignorance,  or  deliberate  bigotry,  a 
suspect  class  of  people  who  are.  except  for 
their  country  of  origin,  just  like  everyone  else 
*  *  ■  people  who  would  like  to  go  about  their 
lives  in  peace,  without  fear  and  intimidation, 
and  with  their  civil  nghts  as  Americans  intact. 
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studies  determine  a  positive  association  t>e- 
tween  herbicide  exposure  and  ttie  occun'ence 
of  disease  in  humans.  With  ttie  assistance  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS], 
studies  will  be  conducted,  and  ttie  results  will 
be  reviewed  through  penodic  reports  to  ttie 
Secretary.  This  partnership  t)etween  NAS  and 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Atlairs  [DVAl  will 
bring  atxiut  positive  changes  and  expansion  of 
health  care  provided  to  veterans  of  our  Na- 
tion's war  in  Vietnam. 

A  discussion  of  this  legislation  would  not  be 
complete  witfiout  expressions  of  gratitude  to- 
ward ttie  chairman  of  ttie  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  This  bill  is  the  product  of 
thoughttui  negotiations  and  tiard  work  It  illus- 
trates the  firm  commitment  of  Mr  Montgom- 
ery and  his  staff  to  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

This  legislation  is  a  textbook  example  of 
how  well  compromise  and  negotiations  can 
work.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  considered, 
passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
signed  into  law  quickly,  so  ttiat  veterans  sul- 
tenng  the  ettects  of  Agent  Orange  can  tiegm 
receiving  care  as  soon  as  possible 


THE  AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JILL  L  LONG 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991, 
which  will  address  the  ettects  of  Agent  Orange 
on  our  Nation's  Vietnam  veterans.  This  bill  is 
compretiensive  m  scopie,  and  I  am  confident 
ttiat  It  will  serve  its  purpose  in  giving  assist- 
ance to  ttiose  veterans  wtio  have  sacrificed  so 
much  in  service  to  our  country. 

This  legislation  will  automatcally  estatilish  a 
service  connection  for  three  condrbons;  non- 
Hodgkins  lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcomas, 
and  some  cases  of  chloracne.  In  addition,  it 
establisties  a  mectianism  wtiereby  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  will  make  additions 
to  the  original  list  of  conditions  after  further 


TROUSDALE  COUNTY  -yELLOW 
JACKETS  DESERVE  PRAISE 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSF.E 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1991 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr  Speaker  on  Saturday 
night.  December  9.  i990.  a  group  of  young 
men  from  Trousdale  County  High  School  m 
Hartsville,  TN.  achieved  the  dream  ot  their 
young  lives  by  bringing  tiome  Tennessee's 
Class  AA  high  school  foott)all  championship 

Led  by  a  group  of  scrappy  seniors,  the  Vei- 
low  Jackets  ended  their  opponent's  28-game 
winning  streak  to  clinch  the  Clinic  Bowl  and 
the  State  crown  that  goes  along  with  it 

Trousdale  County's  road  to  the  State  cham- 
pionship was  not  always  easy.  But.  ttie  team, 
coach  Clint  SatterfieW  and  his  staff  per- 
severed. They  weathered  the  agony  of  defeat 
and  learned  from  it  in  order  to  enjoy  the  thrill 
of  victory. 

Their  winning  efforts  and  true  sportsmanship 
have  brought  prkJe  to  Trousdale  County  and 
recognition  to  all  of  middle  Tennessee 

High  school  athletics  at  their  finest  not  only 
bulk)  physical  conditioning  in  the  student  ath- 
letes, they  also  buikJ  strength  ot  ctiaracter, 
teamwork,  and  an  increased  sense  of  respxxi- 
sibility.  The  Trousdale  County  Yetow  Jackets 
are  a  perlect  example  of  ttiose  traits. 

Successful  teams  bnng  ttie  entire  sctiool 
and  community  togettier  in  a  common  cause. 
They  encourage  students,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators to  work  toward  ttieir  overnding 
goal — prepanng  our  next  generation  of  young 
men  and  women  to  take  their  place  as  produc- 
tive citizens  ot  ttie  Nation.  In  ttie  community, 
the  teams  unite  young  and  old.  tnend  and  foe. 
with  pnde  in  ttieir  school's  team. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  and  support  will 
irrpart  good  memones  ttiat  will  last  a  lifetime 
for  the  athletes,  tiieir  families,  their  tnends, 
and  the  community. 

I  congratulate  ttie  Trousdale  County  Yelk)w 
Jackets  and  everyone  involved  with  Trousdale 
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County  High,  and  wish  thpm  the  best  of  k_irM 
in  the  lutuftt    They  have  made  us  all  p*ouO 


N!  I A  M  : 


Ni;  TASK    Ki  liU'K 


HON.  IIIANA  ROSLEHTINLN 

IN  THE  HOUSK.  '  iF  HKi'HK.--KVr  \TTVES 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINtN  Mr  S(*>aKef  !h.'  Nf 
Task  Force  is  a  group  i)t  .'6  i:()mmunit>  rcsi 
(tents  and  business  owrnns  who  fir-H5  w.tys  !i 
improve,  restore  and  pforrxite  Miami  s  U^hht 
tastside  B*K;ause  ol  ts  i(x;ation  Pitfnxiirkj  '■ 
miles   along    tx3autilul    Biscayne    Bay.    Miami  s 
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Upp«'r  Eastsi*^  IS  <i  very  desiraWe  place  to 
work  and  live  Meetings  ol  the  NE  Task  Force 
are  open  to  anyone  who  lives  m,  owns  a  busi 
'wss  in,  or  IS  interested  m  the  ">  '  neighbor 
•^xxxls  that  compose  the  Upper  Eastside 
^hose  unique  areas  consist  cif  Edgewater, 
Magnolia  Park,  Bay  Point,  Buena  Vista  East. 
Brentwcxxl,  Morningsidtv  Lemon  City,  Bayside, 
Belle  Meade,  BeMe  Meade  Island,  arxj 
Shorecrest 

Ever,  year,  m<ire  antt  r^xirp  people  are 
Irawn  to  Miamis  Ut){X'r  EastsKte  To  contorm 
to  the  !rx:r(x1it)le  increase  m  growth,  the  NE 
'ask  Force  has  creattK)  six  committees  to 
f>Mp  further  their  stated  purpose — to  stucty  the 
current  Six  lal  arxt  economic  corxjitions  ot  Mi- 
ami s     Upper     Eastside    and    to    make    rec- 
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ommendatJons  for  its  social  and  ecorxxntc 
revitalzation  The  NE  Task  Force  committees 
are  crime  prevention,  economtc  development. 
Deautification.  zoning  and  code  enforcement, 
^xjtJic  relations  communications,  and  futxhrig 

1  woukj  like  to  commerx)  the  following  indi- 
viduals for  their  dedication  to  their  community 
by  chairing  a  committee  ol  the  NE  Task  Force 
Bob  Gnll  of  Belle  Meade.  Judy  Claf1<  of 
Morningside.  Juan  Cresp*  of  Edgewater,  Liz 
Kristin  ol  Magnolia  Park,  Jan  Gngsby  of 
Edgewater,  and  Doug  Broeker  of  Momingside 
Through  their  hard  work  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion o!  time,  residents  ot  Miami's  Upper 
Eastside  can  boast  of  an  attractive  and  close 
community 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  am.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Thom.'VS  A. 
D.«iSCHl.E,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

Clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the   Senate   from   the  President    prr 

tem.pore  [Mr    BYRHJ 


The  legislative  cierK 


read 


!u..ow- 


I Lt-'Qislative  day  of  Thursduy.  January  3.  1991) 

t_"  S     SEN.AiTE. 
F'RKSinF.NT  I>R0  TKMPnRK, 
Washington.  DC   JanuarTj  IS.  1991 
T(   the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  ('f 
ihe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  1  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Thomas  a,  Daschle,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  t-c 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  C,  Bvrd, 
President  pro  tempor( 

Mr  DASCHLE  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


CONDITIONAL  RECESS  UN 

TUESDAY.    JANUARY    22,     lOf-l 
2  30  P,M, 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   t 
pore.    Under    the    pre%-ious    order. 
Senate   will   stand   in   recess   until 
p,m...  Tuesday.  January  22,  1991, 

Thereupon  the  Senate,  at   10  o  c 
and  37  seconds  a, mi,,  recessed,  undei 
order   of   Thursday.    January    1" 
untii  Tuesday,  January  22,  at  2  3C< 


riL 

AT 


■6rn  ■• 
the 
2  30 

lock 
-  the 
19<'l 


ir.i; 


;ter; 


•  This    -bullet"  svmbol  identifies  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  fl<x>r 
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CONGkESSIONAL   RFC.ORIV— HOISE 


January  18,  1991 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Friday',  January  18,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Hear  these  words  from  Psalm  33: 

Blessed  is  the  natton  whose  God  is  the 
Lord,  the  people  whom  he  has  chosen  as 
his  heritage' 

You  have  promised.  O  loving  God. 
that  You  hear  our  earnest  prayers  and 
In  that  spirit  we  place  before  You  our 
words  of  ihanksKlvini?  for  Your  ever- 
lasting grace  together  with  the  per- 
sonal petitions  of  our  own  hearts. 

For  the  President  and  the  Congress 
and  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services,  we  pray  for  courage  and  for- 
titude and  strength.  During  these  days, 
when  our  minds  and  thoughts  are  filled 
with  the  emotions  of  conflict,  we  reach 
out  in  prayer  for  those  people  who 
must  take  the  lead  and  bear  the  burden 
of  decision.  We  specially  remember 
George  Bush  and  Norm  Schwarzkopf 
and  others  whom  we  name  in  our 
hearts  before  You.  O  gracious  God. 
whose  power  created  the  heavens  and 
the  Eiarth  and  whose  mercy  is  without 
end.  bless  and  guide  them  and  keep  us 
all  In  Your  mighty  hand,  this  day  and 
every  day.  Amen. 


Chair  '>n  b.'h.ilf  "1  the  President  pro 
tempore  ;ii)p(iint.s  Kuliert  Malir.  Jr.,  of 
Kansas,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
American  Folklife  Cenfer. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  1,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OK  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.   Will  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FKO.M  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  2.  Concurrent  resolution  sup- 
porting the  U.S.  presence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant    to    Public    Law    94-201.    the 


SADDAM  HI  SSEIN  S  BOMBING  OF 
ISRAEL  PROVES  HIS  RUTHLESS 
INTENTIONS 

(Mr  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FROST  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  at  all  about  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, that  has  now  been  dispelled.  With 
last  night's  unprovoked  bombing  of  Is- 
rael. Saddam  laid  bare  to  the  world  his 
intent  to  expand  the  conflict  and  his 
willingness  to  attack  innocent  civil- 
ians in  order  to  further  destabilize  and 
terrorize  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Throughout  the  last  several  weeks  as 
Saddam  Hussein  threatened  the  nation 
of  Israel,  and  in  the  immediate  hours 
since  the  bombing,  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment has  shown  admirable  restraint. 
Certainly,  the  instinct  of  any  proud 
and  free  nation  would  be  to  respond  im- 
mediately to  an  unprovoked  attack,  es- 
pecially when  there  is  danger  of  further 
attack. 

It  can  be  expected  that  Israel  will  re 
spond  to  the  attack  on  Its  civilian  pop- 
ulation. Certainly,  a  response  is  under- 
standable. It  is  my  hope,  that  the  Is- 
raeli response  will  be  meaiiured  and 
carried  out  in  full  coordination  with 
the  allied  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

As  the  conflict  continues  into  its 
third  day.  as  the  horror  and  cost  of  war 
are  fully  realized,  the  allied  nations  in 
the  gulf  must  remain  united  and  com- 
mitted. Saddam  Husseins  brutal  at- 
tack of  Israel  is  a  desperate  attempt  to 
drive  us  apart  It  should  instead,  unite 
us  and  strengthen  our  resolve  to  end 
Saddam's  reign  of  terror. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  gives 
this  body  another  opportunity  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  the  men  and 
women  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
And.  just  as  Saddam  Hussein's  bombing 
of  Israel  removed  any  doubt  of  his 
ruthless  intentions,  passage  of  this  res- 
olution will  remove  any  doubt  that  the 
United  States  Congress  stands  united 
with  the  President  and  shares  his  re- 
solve to  bring  peace  and  stability  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 


BIG  OIL  S  .SHAM  ATTEMPT  TO 
.STABILIZE  OIL  PRICES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  commended  for  his  deci- 
sion late  Wednesday  night  to  release 
oil  from  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

The  possibility  of  flooding  the  mar- 
ket at  this  time  with  our  stockpiles 
should  keep  the  market  stable  in  this 
time  of  crisis,  and  protect  our  economy 
from  damaging  high  nil  prices  Big  Oil 
has  even  taken  steps  to  keep  oil  prices 
down.  Some  oil  comjianies  decided  to 
freeze  oil  prices.  But  they  just  do  not 
know  how  to  do  something  without 
hurting  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Big  Oil  announced  their 
price  freeze  when  the  price  of  crude  oil 
is  dropping  like  a  stone.  In  fact,  yester- 
day the  Mercantile  Exchange  was  shut 
down  because  oil  was  dropping  so 
quickly  It  eventually  settled  $10.56 
lower  at  $21.44  per  barrel,  the  biggest 
drop  in  Merc  history.  Nice  try  Big  Oil. 
but  we  will  all  be  watching  you. 


PRAISE  FOR  ISRAEL'S  RESTRAINT 
IN  THE  FACE  OF  ADVERSITY 

(Mr  SCHLTMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  world  stood  witness  to  the 
brilliant  courage  of  our  ally.  Israel 

Israel,  not  even  a  member  of  the 
international  coalition  against  Iraq. 
took  Iraqi  Scud  missile  hits  to  its  larg- 
est civilian  centers,  and  up  to  this 
point  has  not  chosen  to  retaliate  What 
other  nation  in  the  world  would  lay 
down  its  right  to  self-defense  after  a 
wanton  missile  attack"  What  country 
in  a  sea  of  hostility  would  have  the 
self-confidence  and  e.)uanimity  to 
wait? 

Israel's  great  confidence  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  willingness  to  forgo  a 
military  response  to  a  missile  attack  is 
an  example  of  awesome  restraint. 

In  the  future  when  Israel  comes 
under  increasingly  heavy  pressure  to 
make  a  compromise  in  terms  of  terri- 
tory for  peace,  we  must  all  remember 
the  difficulty  of  her  position  and  her 
willingness  to  take  the  extra  step  for 
peace  What  a  tragic  irony  it  would  be 
if  Israel's  cooperation  has  sown  the 
seeds  of  her  demise. 
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PERSIAN  GULF  OPERATIONS 
CONTINUE 

I  Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  turn  of  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  merits  further  comment. 

First,  we  condemn,  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal terms,  the  dastardly  missile 
attack  initiated  on  Israel  by  Saddam 
Hussein  This  further  aggression  on  a 
nation  that  was  not  a  party  to  the  con- 
flict, against  highly  populated  civilian 
targets,  was  a  thoroughly  cowardly 
misdeed.  On  the  bright  side,  if  there 
can  be  one.  is  the  fact  that  chemical 
weapons  were  not  involved  in  this  at- 
tack. The  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  the  coalition's  initiation  of  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait  at  this  time,  rath- 
er than  after  another  6  months  or  a 
year  as  some  had  argued,  allowed  us  to 
strike  before  the  Iraqis  were  able  to 
perfect  their  plans  to  marry  chemical 
warheads  with  their  Scud  and  other 
ballistic  missiles.  This  is  but  another 
strong  justification  for  initiating  the 
liberation  of  Kuwait  now. 

Second.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  President  and 
his  administration  for  the  excellent 
leadership  that  has  been  provided  to 
date,  I  also  want  to  commend  our  allies 
in  the  coalition,  who  stand  with  us  now 
in  the  firmest  way  and  have  dem- 
onstrated concretely  that  the  rape  of 
Kuwait  and  Saddam  Hussein's  crimi- 
nality are  indeed  world  concerns. 

Third.  I  would  note  that  our  ability 
to  use  our  military  technology  effec- 
tively in  the  current  conflict^ — one  the 
likes  of  which  have  never  been  seen  be- 
fore—is unquestionably  related  to  the 
attention  that  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
ceived under  the  Reagan-Bush  era.  We 
have  always  emphasized  our  tech- 
nolog.v.  training,  and  brain  power  in 
our  military  operations  as  America  has 
always  avoided  using  our  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  as  cannon  fodder. 
The  Reagan-Bush  buildup,  thankfully, 
provided  our  forces  with  the  best  and 
most  technically  advanced  equipment 
and  training  available,  and  this  with- 
out doubt  has  been  a  critical  factor  in 
enhancing  our  effectiveness  and  reduc- 
ing our  losses. 

Finally,  we  call  on  all  Americans  to 
join  together  in  their  prayers  for  the 
safety  of  our  service  people  and  those 
of  our  allies — some  of  whom  already,  it 
seems,  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice— and  to  pray,  too.  for  the  earliest 
possible  end  to  hostilities  with  the 
least  loss  of  life. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
come  as  one  of  those  persons  who  voted 
against  the  resolution  last  week.  I  am 
still  no  more  in  favor  of  war  today 
than  I  was  a  week  ago. 

However,  there  is  a  reality  that  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  have  an  obligation  to  sup- 
port the  President,  support  our  troops 
who  are  on  the  battlefield,  to  give  forth 
in  whatever  manner  we  can  our  under- 
standing of  what  it  takes  for  us  to  be 
able  to  win  this  war. 

Last  night's  events  in  Israel  indicate 
to  us  very  clearly  that  compromise  will 
not  come.  Therefore.  I  am  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  go 
forth,  let  us  end  this  quickly,  let  us  get 
our  troops  back  home,  let  us  get  It  over 
with  so  that  our  people  might  be  able 
to  know  the  joy  of  peace  once  again. 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  A  WEEK 

MAKES 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  .Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  a  difference  a  week  makes. 
Only  a  week  ago.  we  were  a  Congress 
divided.  Only  250  Republicans  and 
Democrats  showed  their  support  for 
the  President.  Today,  as  Congress  con- 
venes, that  vote  of  approval  will  be 
near  unanimous.  For  the  record,  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  were  voices 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  did 
not  want  to  have  today's  resolution  in- 
clude expression  of  support  for  our 
President.  Following  that  course  would 
have  injected  pure  partisanship  into 
this  crisis.  To  the  leadership's  credit. 
Members  were  convinced  that  they 
would  look  silly  attempting  to  make 
political  hay  over  who  should  get  the 
credit  for  our  successes.  The  Middle 
East  challenge  is  an  American  chal- 
lenge. Partisanship  has  no  place  m  this 
debate. 
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LET  US  GET  IT  OVER  WITH 

(Mr     FLAKE    asked   and    was    given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  TO  BE 
LECTURED  ON  PATRIOTISM 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise, 
like  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  to  sup- 
port our  fighting  men  and  women  who 
are  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  support  those 
who  have  volunteered  and  have  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  have  more  friends,  more 
family,  and  more  constituents  in  the 
military  than  probably  most  Members 
in  this  Congress,  and  I  object  to  those 
who  would  say  that  we  lack  patriotism 
when    we    can    support    our    men    and 


women  in  the  military  and  at  the  same 
time  vigorously  disagree  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  lectured  on  pa- 
triotism as  it  relates  to  the  policies  of 
the  Commander  m  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  so  I  reserve  the  right  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  support  our 
men  and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
and  nobody  in  this  House  or  in  this 
country  is  going  to  browbeat  me  about 
disagreeing  with  the  President  on  our 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COMDR    MICHAEL 
SPEICHER 

I  Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
learned  that  Lt.  Comdr.  Michael 
Speicher  of  Jacksonville  is  our  first  to 
fall  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  all  who  will 
miss  Commander  Speicher's  wisdom 
and  love  in  the  years  that  should  have 
been. 

There  is  nothing  this  House  can  do 
like  that  which  he  has  done. 

But  what  we  can  do.  we  should. 

We  should  join  battle,  when  we  must, 
armed  with  the  best  weapons  America 
can  devise,  allied  with  the  civilized 
world  and  with  political  goals  and  mili- 
tary objectives,  work  together  to  bring 
war  to  a  quick  end. 

We  should  Join  battle,  when  we  must, 
only  in  the  cause  of  those  who  fought 
Nazi  tyranny,  who  died  because  this 
Nation  could  not  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free,  who  established  American 
independence. 

This  government  will  provide  for 
those  who  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
the  widows  and  the  orphans. 

More     important     are     friends     and' 
neighbors,    offering    support    and    love 
and  prayer. 

The  rest  we  leave  to  God.  who  prom- 
ised that  though  we  walk  in  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  we  should  fear 
no  evil. 


RESOLLTION  SHOn:.D  INCLLtDE 
CALL  FOR  A  MIDDLE  EAST 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
pose the  use  of  force,  and  1  still  do  not 
like  the  fact  that  it  is  basically  Ameri- 
cans, once  again,  in  the  front  lines.  But 
now  that  our  troops  are  in  combat.  I 
stand  behind  our  troops  and  behind  our 
President. 

I  say  to  those  Americans  who  want  to 
protest  war.  "Why  do  you  not  bum  the 
Iraqi  flag  this  time?  You  can  protest 
war  without  burning  Old  Glory.' 
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But  I  say  today  that  I  am  ^olng  to 
support  the  resolution,  but  it  does  not 

go  far  enouKh.  Congress  should  support 
and  include  a  provision  that  calls  for 
the  conveninK  of  a  Middle  Elast  peace 
conference  Immediately  aft«r  this  war 
I  submit  to  the  Members  that  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  must  be  ad- 
dressed, and  that  bombs  will  never  cure 
cancer. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  provision  in- 
cluded in  this,  and  hopefully  when  it  is 
over  a  conference  on  peace,  for  a  last- 
ing peace,  might  take  place  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 


AMERICA  IS  UNITED 

(Mr  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  i 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  to  you.  because  it 
shows  how  united  this  country  is  be- 
hind their  President  and  his  Persian 
Gulf  policy.  The  letter  comes  from  one 
of  the  towns  I  represent  in  the  New 
York  Hudson  Valley; 

Dear  Mh  President:  1  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  for  the  swift  and  Immediate  action 
taken  to  free  the  country  of  Kuwait  from  the 
Iraqi  dictator  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  town  of  Hyde  Park,  home  of  another 
^reat  President.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
salutes  you. 

We  pray  this  conflict  will  soon  end  and 
that  our  military  forces  will  return  home 
safely. 

Mr.  President,  we  support  you  one  hundred 
percent. 

God  bless. 

LEWIS  J   Deppner, 

Town  Supervisor. 

Town  of  Hyde  Park.  NY. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  is  united,  and 
no  matter  how  deep  Saddam  Hussein's 
bunker  Is.  I  am  sure  he  is  getting  the 
message  today 


Sgt  Edward  McConnell  whose  wife 
Deborah  is  organizing  a  .support  net- 
work for  service  families  and  whose  son 
Edward  will  be  celebrating  his  Ilth 
birthday  on  January  25 

Last  night,  as  I  learned  of  the  attack 
on  Israel  I  thought  of  these  troops  and 
the  Job  they  would  be  called  on  to  do. 
This  unprovoked  attack  by  Iraq  is  a  re- 
minder that  we  are  in  the  beginning  of 
what  could  be  a  lengthy  military  cam- 
paign. 

I  will  vote  on  todays  resolution  in 
support  of  our  troops  because  these 
fine  men  and  women  deserve  just  that 
from  the  Congress.  They  deserve  this 
expression  of  our  continued  commit- 
ment to  back  their  efforts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TROOPS  FROM  RHODE 
ISLAND 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  REED.  Mr.  Speakir.  I  n.se  today 
in  the  name  of  the  115th  Militarv  Po- 
lice Company  from  Pawtuckel,  the 
119th  Military  Police  Company  of  Cran- 
ston. RI.  the  76th  Maneuver  Training 
Command  from  Cranston  and  all  the 
other  troops  activated  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Thl.s  week  I  wa-s  with  the  116th  at 
Fort  Devens  and  the  liyth  and  the  MTC 
at  Fort  Pickett.  I  am  extraordinarily 
proud  of  the  job  these  young  men  and 
women  are  doing  and  I  am  honored  to 
represent  them  here  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  thinking  today  of  the  LaPlume 
brothers,  Mike  and  John,  who  are  keep- 
ing each  otherH  .spirits  up.  of  Lieuten- 
ant Ryan  whose  husband  Jack  Is  home 
with    Matthew   and   Jenny,   and   of   1st 


IRAQ'S  OUTRAGEOUS  MISSILE 
ATTACK  ON  ISRAEL 

(Mr  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  outrage  at  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's latest  and  most  diabolical  act. 
Last  night.  Iraq  launched  7  to  10  Scud 
missiles  aimed  at  Israel.  The  cities  of 
Haifa.  Tel  Aviv.  Ha  Tikva.  and  other 
Israeli  communities  were  victimized  by 
the  fulfillment  of  Saddam  Husseins  di- 
abolical pledge  to  draw  Israel  into  the 
conflict^a  nation  which  up  until  now, 
has  not  been  a  part  of  this  conflict. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Iraqi  missile 
attack  on  Israel  was  a  manifestation  of 
Saddam  Husseins  attempt  to  divide 
the  multinational  allied  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

This,  however,  has  not  occurred,  and 
it  will  not  occur.  President  Hosni 
Mubarek  of  Egypt  stated  that;  "Every 
nation  has  a  right  to  defend  itself." 
These  sentiments  were  reiterated  by 
Saudi  Arabia's  Ambassador  to  France 
in  the  context  last  night's  attack  Both 
Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  condemned  the 
attack. 

Last  night.  Israel's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  summed  it  up  most 
poignantly  when  he  noted  that  al- 
though his  nation  chose  to  be  a  non- 
combatant,  "it  has  now  suffered  more 
than  any  of  the  allies  involved  in 
Desert  Shield  other  than  Kuwait  it- 
self and  that  since  Israel  took  a  cal- 
culated risk  in  its  tough  decision  to  re- 
frain from  a  preemptive  strike,  it  now 
"reserves  the  right  to  respond  in  any 
way  it  deems  fit  ' 

Let  us  join  President  Bush  in  ex- 
pressing our  own  outrage  at  this  latest 
despicable  act.  It  is  now  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  despite  any  possible 
reprisal  by  Israel  that  we  convince  our 
Arab  allies  to  remain  unified  in  our 
common  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
ruthless  aggression  of  dictator  Saddam 
Hussein 
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OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 
(Mr.    BUSTAMANTE  asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  i 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  6 
days  ago.  the  world  watched  as  this 
body  engaged  in  historic  debate  on  the 
question  of  whether  we  should  author- 
ize the  President  to  commit  this  coun- 
try to  a  war  against  Iraq.  Now — 42 
hours  after  the  first  wave  of  United 
States  planes  crossed  Iraqi  airspace- 
all  indications  are  that  phase  1  of  our 
engagement  is  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess. As  one  who  opposed  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution.  I  rise  to  pledge  my 
support  for  our  troops  who  are  engaged 
in  battle  and  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief. 

On  Saturday,  this  House  was  divided 
over  the  war  question.  It's  now  time  to 
unite  behind  the  President's  decision 
and  commit  ourselves  to  providing  our 
troops  with  every  available  resource 
they  need  to  accomplish  their  mission 
swiftly,  decisively,  and  with  minimum 
C£isualtles.  A  measure  of  tribute  is  due 
also  to  the  U.S.  defense  industry.  The 
$2.7  trillion  investment  this  country 
made  over  the  last  decade  In  high  tech- 
nology, military  hardware  is  now  pay- 
ing dividends. 

Early  accounts  indicate  that  our 
smart  weapons,  our  night-vision  capa- 
bility, our  tactical  fighters,  our  air  de- 
fense systems  are  exceeding  expecta- 
tions with  their  precision  and  reliabil- 
ity. The  technological  advances  of  our 
defense  industry  equipped  our  soldiers 
with  the  means  to  engage  in  combat  ef- 
fectively, while  maximizing  their  abil- 
ity to  protect  themselves  The  defense 
Industrial  base  has  delivered  on  its 
promises. 

Like  others.  I.  too.  caution  against 
predictions  of  an  early  victory. 

However,  the  military  display  we 
have  seen  thus  far  is  truly  Impressive. 
I  share  the  hopes  of  many  in  our  Na- 
tion for  a  quick  conclusion  to  the  con- 
flict, and  the  safe  return  of  our  troops. 


MESSAGE  TO  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 
(Mr     DORN.^N    of    California    asked 
and   was   given    permission    to    address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  Vietnam  war  from  1965 
to  1972.  we  only  used  our  technology 
and  our  personnel  correctly  for  8  days 
in  December  1972  For  the  last  2  days  in 
Irati  and  Kuwait,  we  have  also  made 
proper  use  of  our  higher  degree  of  tech- 
nology and  training  So  we  have 
learned  from  our  Vietnam  experience. 
In  1972  when  we  boml)ed  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong and  other  serious  targets,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade,  the  air  envi- 
ronment was  maybe  100  times  more 
dangerous  than  it  is  over  Iraq  Recall 
that  we  lost  17  B  62's,  and  many  fight- 
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ers.  Hanoi  had  tortured  to  death  at 
least  12  of  our  pilots.  In  the  prison 
camps  they  killed  maybe  2  dozen  en- 
listed men,  torturing  them  in  camps. 
Another  100  men  were  murdered  in  the 
fields  and  never  made  it  to  the  camps. 

.A.mman  radio  has  reported  that  Iraq 
has  a  captured  pilot  in  Baghdad  They 
brought  him  to  town  in  a  taxicab.  and 
tonight  they  will  put  him  on  display 
the  way  the  North  Vietnamese  did 
some  of  our  B~52  crews  in  December 
1972. 

The  rules  of  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker, 
say  we  cannot  address  any  person  di- 
rectly through  C'SPAN  or  CNN,  We 
have  to  talk  through  the  Speaker. 
Therefore.  I  am  telling  the  Speaker  to 
tell  Mr.  Jasim,  the  Information  Min- 
ister, who  said  he  would  torture, 
barbeque,  and  eat  our  pilots,  that  if 
one  hair  on  the  head  of  that  naval  avi- 
ator is  harmed,  he  will  hang  from  a 
gallows  as  did  the  camp  commandant 
at  Auschwitz.  I  stood  and  touched  the 
gallows  last  year  where  they  hanged 
the  camp  commandant.  If  he  harms  our 
pilot  Jasim  will  go  through  a  trap  door 
and  be  hanged  by  the  neck  like 
Homma.  the  Japanese  war  criminal 
from  Japan.  Read  the  "Nuremberg 
Trials,"  Mr.  Jasim  and  Mr,  Saddam 
Hussein,  and  treat  our  prisoners  the 
way  we  will  treat  your  prisoners;  With 
dignity  and  humane  treatment  under 
the  Geneva  Convention. 


SUPPORT  FOR  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  our  President  and  our 
military  forces  fighting  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  commend  our  other  allies  for 
their  air  participation  and  I  stress  that 
this  is  a  U.N.  operation,  implemented 
by  U.N.  Resolution  678 

I  have  been  a  strong  believer  in  the 
total  force,  where  active  and  reservists 
train  and  fight  side  by  side,  whether  in 
the  air.  on  the  ground  or  at  sea. 

I  have  learned  that  air  guardsmen 
and  air  reservists  were  used  in  the  ini- 
tial airstrikes.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  air  guardsmen  and  air  reservists 
have  been  flying  C-Hls.  C-5As.  C-130s 
and  KC-135  aircraft  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
every  day  since  August  2. 

For  Saddam  Hussein's  information. 
we  have  thousands  of  reservists  in  the 
pipeline,  training  and  getting  ready  to 
join  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  give  a 
rotation  to  our  forces  in  the  gulf. 

And  we  still  have  1  million  selected 
reservists  who  have  not  been  called  to 
active  duty  and  who  are  available,  so  a 
draft  of  young  men  is  not  necessary. 
The  active  forces  feel  they  can  make 
their  recruiting  strength  quotas  in  the 
next  few  months  with  no  problem. 


If  the  Defense  Department  requests 
it.  I  will  introduce  and  move  through 
our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  a  bill 
raising  the  limits  of  our  GI  life  insur- 
ance from  $50,000  to  $100,000.  and  con- 
sider making  it  retroactive  to  cover 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 


SUPPORT  FOR  RESOLUTION 
OFFERS  ENCOURAGEMENT 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  peo- 
ple in  the  media,  analysts  and  com- 
mentators, have  said,  why  is  the  Con- 
gress wasting  its  time  with  a  resolu- 
tion such  as  the  one  we  are  con- 
templating today?  They  said,  does  the 
Congress  not  have  anything  better  to 
do.  more  important  to  do?  At  this  junc- 
ture in  our  history,  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  to  signify  our  full 
support  for  the  young  people  who  are 
sen.-ing  their  country  in  the  Persian 
Gulf, 

Is  there  not  an  additional  reason? 
Are  there  not  those  young  people  there 
being  barraged  with  cries  from 
protestors  and  antiwar  people,  just  at 
the  moment  when  they  need  the  high- 
est part  of  encouragement  possible'^ 
That  is  why  we  need  to  pass  this  reso- 
lution, and  to  show  them,  once  and  for 
all.  and  continuously,  that  Congress, 
the  peoples  representatives,  are  100 
percent  behind  them,  are  willing  to  do 
their  part  here  in  the  home  front  to 
make  sure  that  their  mission  will  be 
accomplished  successfully.  I  support 
the  resolution. 
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it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  stand 
together  as  one  nation — united  in  sup- 
port of  the  men  and  women  carrying 
out  the  courageous  mission  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

As  the  crisis  grows,  and  military  con- 
flict escalates,  emotions  fluctuate 
more  dramatically  from  fear  to  out- 
rage, from  despair  to  hojje.  And  at  this 
sensitive  moment  in  history.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  not  just  the  men 
and  women  of  our  international  coali- 
tion bravely  executing  Operation 
Desert  Storm  but  also  the  innocent  ci- 
vilians in  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait, 
and  surrounding  areas,  traumatized 
and  endangered  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  their  region. 

To  the  families  of  the  courageous 
participants  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  we  extend  to  you  our  sincere 
gratitude  and  hope,  gratitude  for  your 
strength  during  this  trying  time,  and 
hope  for  your  loved  ones  safe  and 
speedy  return. 


PERSIAN  GULF  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr,  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  add  my  voice  to  the  cho- 
rus of  support  for  the  men  and  women 
of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  carrying 
out  their  missions  with  professional  ex- 
cellence, dedicated  patriotism,  and  re- 
markable bravery. 

It  was  with  great  sorrow  I  learned  of 
Iraq's  reckless  assault  on  Israel  last 
night.  Saddam  Hussein's  seemingly 
desperate  and  unjustified  missile  as- 
sault on  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  and  their  sub- 
urbs serves  to  underscore  the  precar- 
ious and  uncontrollable  nature  of  a  war 
environment.  Saddams  counterattack 
also  highlights  the  critical  need  for 
unity— unity  of  purpose  at  home,  and 
unity  of  resolve  abroad. 

The  people  of  the  United  States.  Is- 
rael. Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  24 
other  nations  of  our  international  coa- 
lition share  a  common  goal:  the  uncon- 
ditional liberation  of  Kuwait,  At  a 
time  when  the  coalition  is  being  tested, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Israeli  assault. 


IRAQI  AGGRESSION  UNPROVOKED 

(Mr.  PAXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PAXON.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
night's  attack  targeted  on  innocent  Is- 
raeli civilians,  underscored  Saddam 
Husseins  brutality,  and  proves  that  no 
neighbor  of  Iraq  is  safe  from  Saddam^'s 
unprovoked  aggression. 

O  1230 

The  Iraqi  attack  further  justifies  the 
ongoing  destruction  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's military  capability  by  our  allied 
forces. 

Israel  is  America's  only  long-term 
ally  and  the  only  true  democracy  in 
the  Middle  East.  An  attack  on  Israel 
demands  our  response. 

Moreover,  the  world  community 
must  react  with  anger  and  with  action 
whenever  innocent  civilians  are  tar- 
geted by  a  tyrant  like  Saddam,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  Kuwait,  in  Israel  or  wher- 
ever. 

In  its  unprecedented  restraint  follow- 
ing the  attack,  Israel  has  certainly 
gone  the  extra  mile  in  support  of  our 
overall  objectives  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Israel  de- 
serve our  deep  appreciation. 


A  COWARDLY  AND  HEINOUS  ACT 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HO'YER.  Mr.  Speaker,  others 
have  spoken.  Last  night  Saddam  Hus- 
sein committed  a  cowardly  and  heinous 
act.  one  worthy  of  the  most  evil  figures 
in  world  history. 

Last  night  Saddam's  deadly  missiles 
were  used  in  a  criminal  act  in  a  class 
with  those  evil  figures.  He  fired  armed 
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missiles  at  the  innocent  civilian  popu- 
lation of  a  noncombatant  nation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict.  This  is.  however. 
certainly  consistent  with  his  previous 
Inhunum  attacks  on  his  own  people  and 
the  rape  of  Kuwait. 

This  attack  was  conducted  in  full 
knowledge  that  the  missiles  could  have 
fallen  directly  onto  sleeping  children 
and  Innocent  women  in  Israel  or  in  Jor- 
dan. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
night's  attack  on  Israel  did  not  cause 
the  damage  it  could  have:  but  Saddam 
has  once  again  shown  his  inhumanity 
with  this  cowardly  and  criminal  act. 
This  atUck  last  night  was  a  bigoted 
and  despicable  effort  to  concentrate 
hate  and  prejudice  toward  an  innocent 
bystander  and  away  from  himself.  That 
Is  Indeed  what  Adolf  Hitler  did  In  the 
1930s  and  IWO  s.  His  effort  to  split  the 
unprecedented  coalition  arrayed 
a<?ainst  him  will  fail,  and  his  rhetoric 
will  ring  as  hollow  as  his  motives. 

The  Israelis  have  reacted  with  matu- 
rity and  courage,  saying  this  morning 
that  they  will  not  retaliate  unless 
there  is  another  attack:  but  Saddam 
must  know  that  the  forces  allied 
against  him  in  the  gulf  will  take  every 
step  possible  to  permanently  eliminate 
his  military  capability  to  attack  Israel 
or  any  other  of  his  neighbors. 

The  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  must  not 
forget  this  latest  outrage. 


SUPPORT  OUR  ARMED  P^ORCES 

(Mr  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  patriotism,  bravery,  and  pro- 
fessionalism of  our  Armed  Forces  at 
war  in  the  Middle  East 

I  pray  that  the  President  will  guide 
these  loyal  service  men  and  women  to 
victory  with  the  lowest  possible  num- 
ber of  casualties. 

With  each  passing  minute,  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  military  personnel 
are  risking  their  lives  in  this  war.  We 
as  a  Congress  must  support  them  and 
our  President  at  this  critical  hour. 

The  time  for  debate  has  passed.  Let 
us  unite  behind  our  troops  as  they  fight 
for  freedom.  I  urge  bipartisan  support 
for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 


TODAY'S  RESOLUTION  IS  •OPER- 
ATION CYA  ■  FOR  DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  DANNKMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wonder  why  we  have  been  called  back 
today  to  vote  on  a  new  resolution  that 
simply  confirms  last  week's  resolution 
to  support  the  President  and  the  inevi- 
tability of  Operation  Desert  Storm'' 
Could  it  be  that  the  Democrat  leader- 
ship in  the  House  has  been  watching 
public  opinion  polls  supporting  the 
President  and  Desert  Storm?  Could  it 
be  that  the  Democrat  leadership  has 
been  caught  wiih  their  sanctions  down 
and  has  divined  the  political  necessity 
to  undertake  their  own  strategic  oper- 
ation: Operation  CYA. 

Mr  Speaker.  Members  wishing  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  code  name 
should  call  the  Democrat  Cloakroom 
where  operators  will  be  eager  to  debrief 
Members  No  doubt,  concerned  Mem- 
bers will  also  be  able  to  receive  the  lat- 
est Democrat  intelligence  on  how  to 
deflect  criticisms  concerning  past  de- 
fense votes,  votes  which  appropriated 
funds  to  pay  for  the  high-tech  weap- 
onry used  today  to  protect  American 
lives  and  efficiently  serve  American  In- 
tereste. 
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VVt..ii  was  the  crime  of  these  Lithua- 
nian martyrs^  They  simply  wanted 
freedom. 

And  what  was  the  response  of  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev''  Mr  Gorbachev  de- 
nied any  responsibility  for  this  sav- 
agery, and  when  the  free  press,  the  re- 
maining free  press  in  the  Soviet  Union 
contradicted  the  Soviet  disinformation 
campaign  about  Lithuania.  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  called  for  press  censorship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pray  that  our  dream 
of  glasnost  did  not  end  on  the  bloody 
cobblestones  of  Vilnius.  It  Is  time  for 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  withdraw  his  in- 
timidating forces  from  Lithuania  and 
the  Baltic  Republics  and  for  the  United 
States  to  make  it  clear  we  will  not  tol- 
erate the  aggression  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein or  Mikhail  Gorbachev 


THE  CONFLICT  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  President  Bush  said.  "The 
battle  has  been  joined."  The  American 
people  and  the  Congress  have  closed 
ranks,  standing  united  behind  our 
President  and  our  brave  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  truly  the  most 
professional  and  effective  fighting 
force  that  has  ever  been  assembled 

We  all  pray  that  our  forces  and  the 
nearly  30-natlon  allied  force  arrayed 
against  Saddam  Hussein  will  be  able  to 
bring  conflict  to  a  decisive  and  speedy 
conclusion  and  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
life. 

The  world  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Bush  has  acted  to  evict  Hus- 
sein from  Kuwait  and  to  show  that 
naked  aggression  will  fail.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  President  in  this  troubling 
time. 


TIME  FOR  GORBACHEV  TO 
WITHDRAW  FROM  THE  BALTICS 

(Mr  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr  Speaker,  our  hearts 
and  prayers  are  with  our  fighting 
forces  in  the  Middle  P2ast  and  with  the 
Innocent  victims  in  Israel,  the  most  re- 
cent victims  of  Ira<}i  aggression:  but  I 
rise  today  to  speak  to  another  part  of 
the  world  on  another  issue 

The  most  recent  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  has 
now  sent  tanks  and  paratroopers  into 
Lithuania  and  killed  15  innocent  peo- 
ple, their  bodies  ripped  by  machineguns 
and  crushed  by  Soviet  tanks. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  OUR  TROOPS 
NEED      AND       MERIT      CONGRES- 
SIONAL SUPPORT 
(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  since  June  6.  1944.  members 
of  the  armed  forces  from  many  nations 
are  joined  together  in  a  cooperative 
military  operation  that  would  do  more 
than  liberate  Kuwait  or  protect  oil.  It 
is  an  operation  that  signals  that 
power-hungry  dictators  will  no  longer 
hold  the  world  hostage. 

Any  questions  about  the  ambitions 
or  the  crazed  nature  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein were  dispelled  forever  by  his 
unprovoked  assault  upon  Israel  last 
night.  So,  too,  were  the  questions  as  to 
why  military  force  is  appropriate. 

President  Bush,  with  diplomacy  and 
resolve,  is  solely  responsible  for  build- 
ing this  effective  coalition  of  the  allied 
forces.  The  whole  world  is  looking  to 
us,  Congress,  to  see  whether  we  uncon- 
ditionally support  the  President  and 
the  ongoing  efforts  in  the  gulf. 

The  President  needs  and  merits  our 
unconditional  support.  Our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  all  of  the  coali- 
tion forces  also  need  and  merit  our  un- 
conditional support. 
Vote   "yes"  on  today's  resolution. 


IN  STRONG  SUri'tiKT  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  TODAY 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
at  the  outset  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Senate  resolution  in  which 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  ex- 
press virtual  unanimity  in  their  sup- 
port for  the  President  and  our  more 
than  400.000  magnificent  troope  In  the 
Saudi  Arabian  desert.  They  have  per- 
formed in  an  extraordinarily  profes- 
sional and  effective  manner  this  first  36 
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hours  of  the  war.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 
them  in  admiration  for  the  extraor- 
dinary talent,  dedication,  and  courage 
that  they  have  shown. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
Israelis  for  the  very  great  restraint  and 
wisdom  that  they  have  demonstrated 
by  not  responding  to  Saddam  Hussein's 
cruel,  vindictive,  vicious,  barbaric  act 
of  attacking  yet  another  one  of  his 
neighbors  in  the  Middle  East  in  the 
last  5  hours 

The  Israelis  understand  full  well,  as 
the  Americans  understand,  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  exercising  every  wile. 
every  deceit,  every  form  of  treachery, 
and  every  form  of  beguilement  in  an  ef- 
fort to  suck  the  Israelis  into  this  con- 
flict, desperately  trying  to  convert  it 
into  an  Arab-Israeli  War.  a  holy  Jihad. 

D  1240 

The    Israelis    know    how   destructive 

that  would  be:  we  all  know  how  de- 
structive that  would  be.  Both  sides  un- 
derstand perfectly  what  Saddam  Hus- 
sein was  aiming  for  and  what  he  had  in 
mind  when  he  perpetrated  that  vicious, 
unprovoked  assault  last  night. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Israelis  can 
continue  this  sensitive  balancing  act 
between  ignoring  Saddam  Hussein's 
bait  and  the  need  to  protect  the  safety 
of  the  Israeli  public. 

They  have  performed  with  great  re- 
sponsibility up  to  now,  and  I  only  hope 
to  God  that  they  can  continue  in  that 
course  of  wisdom  and  moderation. 


ADEQUATE  DEFENSE  AGAINST 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  ATTACK 

(Mr.  K'YL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  al- 
ready learning  the  lessons  of  the  expe- 
riences of  conducting  the  operations  in 
Desert  Storm. 

I  find  it  ironic,  however,  that  it  took 
CNN  to  bring  home  to  us  a  lesson  some 
of  us  have  been  trying  to  teach  for 
some  time,  and  that  is  that  the  de- 
fenses against  ballistic  missiles  can 
work. 

We  finally  saw  it  on  CNN  today  when 
one  of  our  Patriot  missile  batteries  was 
able  to  shoot  down  a  Scud  missile 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Saudi 
.Arabia.  It  brings  home  to  all  of  us  the 
fact  that  ballistic  missile  defenses  can 
work. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  we  do  not 
have  them  deployed  yet.  The  people  of 
Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  last  night  learned 
that  lesson.  We  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  tonight  that  lesson  will  not  be 
learned  in  a  more  devastating  way  with 
greater  casualties,  and  in  the  days  and 
evenings  to  come. 

It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
support  President  Bush  for  the  develop- 
ment and  ultimate  deployment  of  stra- 
tegic   defenses    against    ballistic    mis- 


siles. It  is  time  for  us  to  support  that 
program,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  as 
we  have  the  debate  in  the  next  months 
over  support  and  financing  of  the  SDI, 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting that  program  in  the  most  ro- 
bust way  so  that  never  again  will  we 
face  the  charge  that  we  could  have 
been  ready  but.  because  of  our  intran- 
sigence, we  were  not. 


ISRAEL  UNDER  ATTACK 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tack on  Israel  last  night  by  Iraqi  Scud 
missiles  ordered  by  Saddam  Hussein 
was  cowardly  and  barbaric.  But,  I 
think  it  will  be  ultimately  futile.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  break  the  coalition 
apart . 

Nevertheless  it  has  ominous  implica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Israelis,  who 
are  the  ultimate  target  of  those  weap- 
ons who  face  the  possibility  of  death.  It 
has  implications  to  the  coalition  and 
implications  as  well  to  people  who  live 
in  Louisville  and  in  Jefferson  County, 
in  my  district,  who  have  relatives  and 
loved  ones  living  in  Israel  today. 

Israel  has  until  now  used  admirable 
restraint  and  patience,  almost  that  of 
Job  under  these  provocative  cir- 
cumstances. We  all  hope  that  this  ad- 
mirable restraint  continues. 

Saddam  Hussein  must  know,  how- 
ever, that  continuation  of  his  barba- 
risms will  earn  for  him  the  continued 
enmity  of  the  world.  It  will  earn  him 
the  implacable  opposition  of  all  of  the 
coalition  partners  and  their  implacable 
application  of  force  against  him.  It  will 
also  make  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
Mideast  grievances  even  more  difficult. 

Once  again,  we  salute  Israel  on  its  re- 
markable patience  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  that  patience  continues, 
so  much  the  better,  if  it  does  not  con- 
tinue, it  is  not  the  fault  of  Israel  but  it 
is  the  fault  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
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viding  our  men  and  women  in  the  mili- 
tary the  weapons  and  technolog>'  they 
needed  to  defend  this  countrj-  that  is 
permitting  our  military  people  to  do 
their  job  and  to  come  home  safely. 

As  our  military  shrinks  in  the  years 
ahead  because  we  are  entering  a  post- 
cold-war  world,  let  us  pray  that  that 
trend  continues,  but  let  us  insure  that 
our  military  people  continue  to  have 
the  weapons  that  they  need,  because  if 
we  have  a  smaller  military,  it  behooves 
us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  allocate 
the  funds  necessary  so  that  they  never 
face  a  technologically  superior  enemy 
and  they  too  can  do  their  job  and  come 
home  safely. 


OUR  BRAVE  MILITARY  PERSON- 
NEL ARE  PUTTING  THEIR  LIVES 
ON  THE  LINE 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  this  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr,  Speaker. 
America  is  standing  tall  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  are  protecting  our  vital  inter- 
ests, and  we  are  deterring  the  future 
aggression  of  dictators  like  Saddam 
Hussein.  We  should  take  time,  and  as 
we  are  today,  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  brave  military  personnel 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line,  putting 
themselves  in  harm's  way  for  our  bene- 
fit. 

But  let  us  remember  that  it  was  the 
Reagan  policy  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, it  was  the  Reagan  policy  of  pro- 


REAFFIRMATION  OF  WISDOM  OF 
PROVIDING  MODERN.  SOPHISTI- 
CATED WEAPONS  TO  OUR  PEO- 
PLE IN  UNIFORM 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, I 

Mr  R.\Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  our  research  and  development  of 
modern  and  sophisticated  weapons. 
which  we  have  fought  many  years  to 
provide  to  our  service  people  and  our 
military  and  which  are  being  used 
today  in  such  a  fine  .manner,  reaffirms 
the  wisdom  of  our  investment  in  these 
systems  through  the  years.  We  can  all 
be  thankful  that  today,  without  res- 
ervation, our  soldiers  and  service  peo- 
ple have  the  very  best  modern  weapons 
systems  in  the  world. 

Let  me  take  a  moment,  my  friends, 
to  caution  us  all  against  overoptimism 
about  a  quick  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  conflict. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  proved  to  be  a 
survivor  through  adverse  conditions 
through  the  years,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is  going  to  go  easy  But.  my 
friends,  we  know  that  he  is  going  to  go. 

So  let  us  not  be  overoptimistic  at 
this  time. 


DESIRABILITY  OF  DEFENSIA'E 

MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

(Mr  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
early  to  make  any  assessments,  but  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona's  remarks  in 
terms  of  his  comments  on  the  desir- 
ability of  some  kind  of  a  defensive  sys- 
tem that  we  can  use  and  our  allies  can 
use  to  protect  us  against  ballistic  mis- 
sile attacks. 

I  have  had  some  issue  with  an  admin- 
istration that  wanted  to  go  the  full 
space-deployed  system  that  was  de- 
signed to  operate  against  a  full-scale 
Soviet  attack.  I  was  one  who  was  skep- 
tical about  the  success  of  such  a  sys- 
tem.   But    clearly    this    civilization    is 
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able  to  develop  a  i?rounil  based  system. 
perhaps  even  that  has  some  air  compo- 
nent, which  i^n  protect  us  against  a 
ballistic  missile  attack 

As  we  sit  and  wait  anxiously  to  see 
further  developments  in  the  Rrulf.  it 
sure  would  be  nice  if  we  had  developed 
and  continued  to  develop  a  system  that 
can  protect  not  only  our  forces  but  also 
one  that  would  Kive  the  Israelis  an  op- 
portunity to  fend  off  any  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack  that  is  comint?  I  know  that 
there  are  some  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  such  as  Chairman  Ashin. 
who  is  willing  to  do  research  in  this.  I 
would  just  urge  that  we  go  forward  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  to  make  sure  that 
ballistic  missile  technology  is  part  of 
any  future  defense  bill 

I  think  this  situation,  the  current 
situation  In  the  gulf  right  now,  is  the 
best  example  and  offers  us  the  best  rea- 
sons as  to  why  we  must  go  forward  in 
this  critical  area  to  protect  our  people 
against  ballistic  missile  attacks. 


tained  but    how  different  if  they  were 
nuclear  missiles. 

What  if  they  had  better,  sophisti- 
cated weapons  as  we  ourselves  have 
been  able  to  use? 

We  should  be  very,  very  much  up 
front  about  saying  we  should  not  be  the 
arms  merchants  of  the  world.  We  are  a 
superpower,  and  we  should  be  the  ones 
who  set  what  will  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture— and  large  arms  sales 
answer  if  we  truly  want 
world. 


OUR    GOALS    SHOULD    BP::    A    COM 

PREHENSIVE      ENERGY       F'OLICY. 

NUCLEAR        NONPROLIFERATION. 

AND     RESTRICTIONS     ON     SALES 

OF  ARMAMENTS 

(Mrs  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  ) 

Mrs  KENNELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  too 
am  very  glad  we  are  gathered  today  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  President  and  his  generals  and  how 
they  have  planned  and  executed  that 
plan  these  last  2  days. 

I  also,  obviously,  want  to  congratu- 
late and  salute  those  absolutely  mar- 
velous, well-trained  professional  pilots 
that  we  have  for  the  I'nited  States  of 
.America 

But  at  this  time  I  think  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  begin  learning  lessons  about 
this  whole  situation  First,  we  should 
have  a  comprehensive  energy  policy. 
one  that  we  can  have  and  work  toward 
not  only  for  pollution  but  for  situa- 
tions that  we  have  now  that  never 
again  we  will  be  so  reliant  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil 

The  second  thing  we  should  do  Is  re 
dedicate   ourselves   to   nonproliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons    How  different    the 
situation  would  be   if  Saddam  Hussein 
had  nuclear  weapons  at  this  very  time 

The  third  thing  I  think  we  should  pay 
attention  to  and  think  about  and  real 
ly  begin  to  plan  about  Is  the  whole 
question  of  the  selling  of  arms  All 
through  the  history  of  the  world  there 
have  been  arms  merchants,  sales  of  ar 
maments,  whether  they  be  in  public  or 
in  the  black  market 

But  how  different  last  night  would 
have  been,  as  we  held  our  breaths. 
when  we  knew  that  those  scuds  were 
going  toward  Israel.  Soviet  weapons 
given  to  Saddam  Hussein,  liquid-fueled 
fortunately,    the  destruction   was  con- 
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will   return  home  soon  with  the  most 
minimum  of  casualties. 

We  salute  their  professionalism  and 
their  bravery  and  pray  for  their  safety. 
as  we  also  keep  in  our  prayers  and 
thoughts  their  families  and  loved  ones 
here  at  home.  We  also  pray  for  wisdom 
and  guidance  for  our  President  In  his 
awesome  responsibility  as  Commander 
in  Chief 


is  not  the 
a    peaceful 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  WOLF  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  add  my  full  and  unequivocal  support 
for  the  resolution  we  will  be  consider- 
ing today  commending  the  leadership 
of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  in  particular  the  men  and 
women  of  the  U  S.  Armed  Forces  on 
the  front  lines  In  the  gulf. 

It  l.-i  absolutely  crucial  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  come 
together  now.  united  behind  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  efforts  in  carrying  out  the 
U.N  resolution  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Iraq  from  Kuwait 

I  think  the  President  has  handled 
himself  in  a  superb  manner,  and  I 
think,  when  we  pass  this  resolution,  we 
are  also  commending  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Dick  Cheney,  who  was  a  former 
colleague  in  our  House  who  we  should 
all.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  the 
House,  be  so  proud  of.  I  also  think  It  is 
a  commendation  of  Secretary  Baker, 
and  Gen.  Colin  Powell  and  all  of  our 
top  leaders  who  are  directing  this  oper- 
ation 

It  is  doubly  critical  that  we  stand  be- 
hind the  United  States  troops,  who 
have  been  called  to  action  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  who  are  a  part  of  the  al- 
lied forces'  campaign  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait, and  for  their  commanding  offi- 
cers who  are  directing  the  multi- 
national operation. 

In  the  first  hours  of  action  on  late 
Wednesday  evening  Washington  time 
and  since  those  early  hours  in  this 
campaign  we  have  witnessed  the  cour- 
age and  skill  of  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
have  the  finest  and  best  trained  fight- 
ing force  in  this  Nation's  history  and 
they  have  the  most  sophisticated  and 
technologically  superior  military  hard- 
ware at  their  disposal  They  are  reso- 
lute in  their  purp<jse  and  we  swell  with 
pride  in  seeing  and  hearing  of  their  pa 
triotism 

It  Is  our  great  hope  and  prayer  that 
this  action  to  drive  Iraq  from  Kuwait 
will  end  swiftly  and  decisively  that  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 


IN 


PRAISE  OF  ISRAEL'S 
RESTRAINT 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
waa  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  > 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues said  to  me  last  night.  "Thank 
God  George  Bush  Is  in  the  position  he 
is  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
forces," 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize a  number  of  developments  which 
have  taken  place.  In  June  1981,  many 
people  in  this  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  criticized  our  Israeli 
allies  because  they  went  Into  Baghdad 
to  take  out  the  nuclear  facility  that 
Saddam  Hussein  was  building.  Well, 
George  Bush  has  once  again  dem- 
onstrated that  he  is  able  to  hold  this 
very  fragile  coalition  together.  He  just 
a  few  moments  ago  in  his  news  con- 
ference praised  Israel,  as  we  all  should, 
for  the  restraint  they  have  shown,  rec- 
ognizing that,  having  been  hit  them- 
selves, they  are  not  retaliating  Imme- 
diately. 

Now  I  think  that  we  really  do  need  to 
take  our  hats  off.  Many  people  in  this 
place  occasionally  bash  Israel.  We 
should  take  our  hats  off  to  them  for 
working  very  closely  with  us.  realizing 
that  12  of  21  Arab  nations  have  joined 
in  this  coalition  and  to  hold  that  to- 
gether they  must  exercise  restraint, 
and  I  encourage  them  to  continue  to  do 
so 


TO  EXPRESS  SUPPORT  FOR  U.S. 
TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  i 

Mrs  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  Mr  Speak- 
er, as  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  yester- 
day, 'War  cannot  be  an  instrument  for 
solving  problems  between  nations,  and 
never  will  be  "  TTiat.  unfortunately,  is 
a  stArk  truth  that  we  must  confront 
dally  alongside  the  now  televised  re- 
ports from  the  gulf  region.  The  Persian 
Gulf  war  in  particular  will  go  down  in 
history.  I  l>elieve,  as  the  war  that 
should  never  have  been.  It  should  have 
been  avoided.  I  would  have  been  very 
pleased  to  see  our  Government  allow 
more  time  for  the  problems  to  be 
solved  by  economic  sanctions,  diplo- 
macy, and  the  international  courts. 
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Nonetheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
are  presently  at  war,  our  top  priority 
must  be  to  spur  our  troops  on  to  vic- 
tory. The  initial  stage  of  this  war  has 
showcased  our  military  as  a  superbly 
trained  and  talented  force,  and  they  de- 
serve the  highest  praise  for  their  com- 
mitment and  patriotism.  If  we  have  to 
be  at  war.  that  war  has  to  be  fought  at 
the  highest  degree  of  both  emotional 
and  economic  support  for  our  troops  so 
a^  to  insure  them  as  quick  a  victory  as 
possible. 

Although  I  am  not  supportive  of 
going  to  war,  I  wholeheartedly  support 
each  and  every  one  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater,  as 
well  as  our  allies.  They  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  for  all  of  us.  and  I  wish 
them  a  speedy,  successful,  and  an  early 
return  to  their  homes. 
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THE  SILENCE  IS  DEAFENING 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
our  offices  have  been  picketed  by 
groups  described  as  peace  groups,  and 
that  is  what  makes  America  America. 
But  the  American  people  are  asking 
some  very  critical  questions: 

Why  have  not  these  same  groups 
picketed  the  Iraqi  Embassy"'  Why  have 
not  they  protested  Saddam  Hussein's 
brutal  invasion  of  Kuwaif  The  silence 
is  deafening. 

Where  is  the  peace  movement  in  oi>- 
poslng  and  protesting  against  that 
enormous  threat  to  world  peace  that  is 
embodies  in  the  Soviet  reversion  to 
Stalinism  and  the  crushing  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people?  Where  was  the  peace 
movement  when  10  years  of  Soviet 
genocide  was  taking  place  in  Afghani- 
stan? Where  were  the  protests?  Where 
is  the  protest  now  over  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's launching  of  missiles  against 
noncombatant  Israel,  a  heinous  act 
taken  against  civilian  populations'' 
The  silence  is  deafening. 

Where  were  they  in  this  Korean  Air- 
lines shootdown?  Where  were  they  in 
the  crackdown  on  Solidarity? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  silence  is  deafening, 
but  the  American  people  are  listening 
for  an  answer. 


HARD  TO  BELIEVE  ONLY  2  DAYS 
HAVE  PASSED 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  It's  hard  to  believe 
that  only  2  days  have  passed  since  the 
hostilities  began  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
seems  to  me  more  than  more  like  2 
weeks.  2  months.  I  am  encouraged;  I 
suspect  many  of  us  are  encouraged,  but 
I  think  there  is  as  yet  no  cause  for  eu- 
phoria. If  ai.ything,  there  may  be  cause 


for  optimism,  but  tempered  with  a  note 
of  caution.  The  Iraqis  are  clearly  hus- 
banding some  of  their  assets  from  their 
lethal  assets.  Our  forces  are  endeavor- 
ing to  find  and  destroy  them.  They 
have  the  ability  to  still  create  mischief 
and.  indeed,  to  create  havoc. 

Later  here  today  we  will  praise  our 
troops,  the  men  and  women  of  the  US, 
Armed  Forces.  We  will  express  our 
gratitude  to  them  and  to  the  allies 
with  whom  they  fight,  and,  we  should. 

We  also  need  to  express,  as  others 
have  today,  our  gratitude  to  the  Israe- 
lis. Not  for  fighting  alongside  us.  but 
for  showing  restraint.  The  hardest 
thing  for  anyone  to  do  in  this  fracas 
may  be  to  take  a  sucker  punch,  a 
punch  cheaply  thrown  as  they  took 
yesterday,  and  not  to  strike  back  in 
kind.  We  appreciate  that  restraint 
more  than  you  know.  My  hope  and 
prayer  is  that  restraint  will  be  contin- 
ued today  and  tomorrow  and  in  the 
weeks,  the  tough  weeks,  to  come. 
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ISRAEL  DESERVES 
INTERNATIONAL  RESPECT 

(Ms.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute, ) 

Ms  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  part  of 
the  congressional  delegation  that 
ended  its  trip  through  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Israel.  Clearly  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside  of  this  wonderful  country 
is  underscored  only  by  the  resoluteness 
and  strength  of  its  people. 

Let  us  face  it.  my  colleagues.  Last 
night's  attack  came  as  no  surprise  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  to  its  military 
leaders  down  to  almost  every  one  of  its 
citizens.  Perhaps  the  only  ones  that 
were  ill  prepared  were  the  unfortunate 
casualties,  the  older  woman  who  strug- 
gled and  panicked  while  they  put  on 
their  gas  masks  and  were  forced  to  suf- 
focate. But  the  majority  of  the  Israeli 
citizens  have  recognized  and  accepted 
the  international  reality  that  their 
continued  existence  depends  on  their 
continued  courage,  and  everyone  who 
was  with  the  congressional  delegation 
last  week  heard  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  encouraged  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  pass  the  resolution  that  we 
passed  last  week  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  support- 
ing Resolution  678.  They  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen,  they  knew  Sad- 
dam Hussein  would  be  a  man  of  his 
word.  But  they  also  know  that  courage 
takes  time  and  patience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  that,  for  the  reality 
that  everyone  is  this  world  knows  Is- 
rael is  quite  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves today,  Israel  deserves  the  inter- 
national respect,  support  and  contin- 
ued friendship  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


FULL  SUPPORT  URGED  FOR 
TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  this  House  engaged  in  an  historic 
debate.  In  democratic  fashion,  we  gave 
our  President  the  authority,  if  he 
deemed  it  wise,  to  launch  a  military 
counteroffensive  in  order  to  liberate 
Kuwait. 

Regardless  of  our  personal  judg- 
ments, we  are  now  confronted  with  the 
harsh  reality  of  over  400.000  American 
men  and  women  engaged  in  mortal 
combat.  Whenever  our  troops  are  com- 
mitted to  battle,  all  divisions  must 
end.  All  Americans,  and  every  Member 
of  Congress,  must  unite  to  give  our 
troops  our  full  and  complete  material, 
moral,  and  political  support,  so  that  we 
might  achieve  as  swift  and  decisive  a 
military  victory  as  possible,  with  a 
minimum  of  casualties,  on  either  side. 
American  or  Iraqi  and  so  that  we  <^n 
then  go  on  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
for  all  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  East, 
whether  Arab  or  non-Arab.  Palestinian, 
Jew.  or  Moslem.  Let  us  hope  for  that, 
pray  for  that,  and  work  for  that. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  ON  SHOW  OF  SOLIDAR- 
ITY FOR  US,  TROOPS 

(Mr,  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr,  SHAW.  Mr,  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon,  in  front  of  my  office  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  FL.  there  was  a  handful  of 
picketers.  They  stayed  there  as  long  as 
the  photographers  were  there  and  as 
long  as  the  TV  cameras  stayed,  and 
then  they  disappeared  But  their  pic- 
ture did  appear  on  the  front  page  of  our 
local  paper  this  morning,  as  they  hoped 
it  would. 

After  leaving  my  office  and  the  pick- 
eters yesterday  afternoon.  I  went  to  a 
store  front  just  outside  the  city  of  Fort 
Lauderdale  in  which  some  of  the  brav- 
est men  and  women  I  have  ever  seen  m 
my  life  were  congregated.  They  were  a 
group  that  calls  themselves  Operation 
Home  Front.  They  are  the  mothers,  the 
fathers,  the  sons,  the  daughters,  the 
sisters,  and  the  brothers  of  our  brave 
people  who  are  serving  now  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  occurred  to  me  at  that  time 
that  we  need  to  show  our  solidarity 
with  our  troops  so  that  very  small  mi- 
nority who  are  picketing  and  seeking 
publicity  does  not  steal  the  entire  show 
and  send  the  wrong  message  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

I  am.  therefore,  filing  a  resolution 
today  in  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  calls  on  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  fly  the  American 
flag   in   a   show    of  solidarity   to   our 
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troops  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  will  be  fil- 
ini?  this  resolution  at  the  end  of  busi- 
ness today,  and  I  ur^e  any  Member  who 
cares  to  be  an  oriKinal  cosponsor  of 
this  most  Important  resolution  to 
phone  my  office  sometime  before  the 
conclusion  of  business  today. 


FULL  REPRESKNTATION.  VOTE 
URGED  FOR  CITIZENS  OF  US.  IN- 
SULAR AREAS 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  DK  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  something  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  here 
today.  Like  many  other  Members,  I 
have  just  returned  from  my  district.  It 
is  a  small  district.  My  population  is 
about  120.000  people. 

From  my  district,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
we  have  over  200  brave  men  and  women 
over  in  the  gulf.  I  want  to  share  with 
the  Members  my  thoughts  last  Satur- 
day when  that  resolution  was  voted  on. 
I  have  served  in  this  House  for  more 
than  16  years,  and  never  have  I  regret- 
ted not  having  a  vote  as  much  as  1  did 
then,  because  the  men  and  the  women 
who  are  citizens  of  the  U.S.  insular 
areas,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Northern  Marianas,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  are  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  have  no  vote  on  the  critical 
question  of  war  and  peace.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  do  not  even  have  a  vote 
on  who  shall  be  their  President  or  the 
man  or  woman  who  shall  be  their  Com- 
mander in  Chief 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  Members  will 
help  me  to  rectify  this  problem,  a  prob- 
lem that  is  indefensible.  It  is  an  embar- 
rassment to  this  great  democracy,  the 
greatest  democracy  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Let  us  correct  this  injustice 


NEED  FOR  KNKKGY  SECURITY' 
POLICY  REEMPHASIZED 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  ) 

Mr  Speaker,  the  support  for  the 
young  men  and  women  serving  our  Na- 
tion in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  absolute, 
total,  and  umiueslionable. 

They  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that 
they  can  handle  the  job  given  to  them 
and  we  are  proud  of  each  and  every  one 
of  them 

The  real  question  we  face  today  Is: 
Can  Congress  handle  its  Job?  Are  we 
willing  to  take  on  the  difficult  job  of 
making  this  Nation  less  dependent  on 
oil  from  the  Persian  GulP 

I  fear  that  unless  we  do  .so  we  will  ei- 
ther be  forced  to  permanently  station 
troope  in  the  gulf  or  send  them  there 


again  and  again  to  meet  threats  to  our 
oil  supply 

The  best  way  to  show  support  for  our 
troops  is  to  ensure  that  they  do  not 
have  to  again  hurl  themselves  Into  the 
storm  of  Middle  Eastern  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  begin  to  look 
beyond  Saddam  Hussein,  toward  the  fu- 
ture, a  future  which  will  see  this  Na- 
tion less  dependent  on  foreign  oil— par- 
ticularly that  coming  from  the  Middle 
East. 

It  will  be  a  future  In  which  America 
will  be  more  secure  and  more  free. 

It's  no  secret  that  our  economic. 
military,  and  foreign  policies  are  being 
driven  to  an  increasing  extent  by  our 
addiction  to  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf 

We  must  set  America  on  a  new  course 
which  will  free  us  from  the  tyranny  of 
economic  and  political  manipulation 
made  possible  by  this  addiction. 

The  sad  thing  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  the  capability  and  technology  to 
become  more  reliant  on  our  own  natu- 
ral resources  by  expanding  the  use  of 
alternate  fuels,  such  as  ethanol. 

What  is  lacking,  however.  Is  the  po- 
litical will  and  resolve  to  make  the 
journey 

But.  how  can  we  face  the  troops  now 
fighting  on  the  sands  of  the  Middle 
East  and  say  we  have  not  tried,  that  we 
were  not  willing  to  take  even  the  first 
step  toward  energy  Independence. 

I  don't  believe  we  can.  They  deserve 
more  than  that. 

The  U.S.  Alternative  Fuels  Council, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  passed  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  establish  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  with  the  goal  of 
displacing  U.S.  dependence  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil. 

The  Council  will  meet  In  Denver  In 
mid-February.  I  invite  the  Members  to 
participate  in  that  meeting.  If  they 
wish  to  send  suggestions  to  me.  I  will 
see  that  they  are  incorporated  in  our 
recommendations. 

The  United  States  once  declared  it* 
independence  from  foreign  domination 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  proclaim  a  new 
declaration  of  independence  from  a  for 
eign  domination  made  possible  by  oil 

Let  us  do  something  that  our  men 
and  women  In  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
really  appreciate.  After  the  victory,  let 
us  bring  them  home. 
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a   college   with    5   campu.ses   and   57.000 
students. 

At  11  o'clock  yesterday,  those  cam- 
puses came  to  a  hall.  The  students  all 
stopped  and  stood  with  their  heads 
bowed,  and  they  observed  2  minutes  of 
silence  in  honor  of  and  in  support  of 
the  Americans  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Then  on  each  of  the  campuses  a 
prayer  session  was  held  to  pray  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  those  Americans 
in  that  action 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  proud  of  the  St  Petersburg  Com- 
munity College  and  its  faculty  and  its 
many  students  and  to  say  that  that  is 
the  kind  of  demonstration  I  would  like 
to  see  broadcast  on  all  the  television 
networks  for  the  next  couple  of  days  to 
show  that  the  vast  majority  of  people 
in  America  want  to  show  support  for 
those  Americans  who  are  there,  not  be- 
cause they  want  to  be  there  but  be- 
cause they  know  that  a  job  needs  to  be 
done  and  they  are  prepared  to  do  it 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  God  for  those 
.Americans  who  are  willing  to  stand 
and  make  that  kind  of  a  statement  and 
that  kind  of  a  demonstration  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  and  its  poli- 
cies and  its  sons  and  daughters  serving 
in  the  uniform  of  our  Nation 


A  NEW  AND  WKLCU.ME  TYPE  OF 
DEMONSTRATION  BY  FLORIDA 
STUDENTS 

(Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  ) 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  report  on  a  large  demonstra 
tion  that  took  place  in  my  district  in 
Florida  yesterday  directed  at  the  actlv 
ity  of  the  war  effort  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Just  a  short  time  ago  I  spoke 
with  Dr.  Carl  Cutler,  the  president  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Community  College, 


ADDITIONAL  PATIENCE,  EVEN 
MORE  RESTRAINT  ASKED  OF  IS- 
RAEL 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  rise  today  to  con- 
demn Iraq  for  its  attacks  on  Israel 
which  cannot  be  justified  in  civilized 
society.  I  also  commend  Israel  for  its 
decision  not  to  retaliate  to  that  at- 
tack. 

I  go  beyond  that,  however,  by  asking 
Israel  to  show  additional  patience  in 
restraining  itself  in  the  future  as  well 
The  reality  is  that  there  is  not  very 
much  likelihood  that  Iraq  can  inflict 
significant  further  damage  on  Israel.  A 
further  reality  is  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  Israel  in  retaliating  could 
inflict  much  damage  on  Iraq  that  is  not 
already  being  inflicted  by  United  Na- 
tions and  US   forces. 
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What  Israel  can  do  is  to  inflame  an 
already  volatile  situation  if  it  chooses 
to  retaliate  if  there  is  a  future  attack. 
The  provocation  is  great,  the  tempta- 
tion is  great  for  Israel  to  retaliate  if 
more  missiles  are  sent  by  Iratj  to  land 
on  Israel.  It  is  a  natural  reaction  that 
any  of  us  would  have. 

But  nonetheless.  I  urge  Israel  to  ex- 
ercise further  restraint,  not  to  retali- 
ate just  because  another  missile  hap- 
pens to  land  in  Israel.  P'or  Israel  to  re- 
taliate would  vastly  complicate  the  ef- 
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fort  going  on  now  by  400,000  American 
troofis  In  the  Persian  Gulf 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  different  subject 
altogether,  let  me  say  the  following: 

A  week  ago  this  body  engaged  In  an 
historic  debate  over  the  authorization 
of  the  use  of  military  force  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  order  to  force  Saddam  Hus- 
sein out  of  Kuwait.  My  colleagues  and 
I  were  unanimous  in  our  condemnation 
of  Iraq's  brutal  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion against  its  neighbor.  We  were  also 
united  in  our  belief  that  Iraq  must 
withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

Despite  our  agreement  on  these  is- 
sues, there  were  very  different  opinions 
over  what  measures  the  United  States 
should  take  to  force  Iraq  out  of  Ku- 
wait. Many  members,  myself  included, 
argued  against  initiating  an  offensive 
military  action  against  Iraq  at  this 
time.  We  argued  that  the  economic 
sanctions,  which  had  been  put  in  place 
shortly  after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  had 
not  been  given  sufficient  time  to  work 
We  argued  that  the  potential  cost  of  a 
U.S. -led  attack,  first  in  the  number  of 
American  and  allied  casualties  and  sec- 
ond in  its  economic  ramifications,  was 
too  great  to  risk  without  giving  eco- 
nomic sanctions  every  opportunity  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  .vou  know,  my  posi- 
tion did  not  prevail:  Congress  author- 
ized the  President  to  use  force.  On 
Wednesday,  the  President  began  what  I 
hope  and  pray  will  be  a  short  operation 
which  will  force  Saddam  Hussein  to  re- 
move his  troops  from  Kuwait.  Despite 
my  opposition  to  the  use  of  force  in  the 
gulf.  I  want  to  be  unequivocal  in  my 
support  of  our  forces  in  the  region. 
They  acted  bravely  and  professionally 
in  carrying  out  their  orders.  They  have 
proved,  once  again,  that  they  are 
among  the  very  finest  men  and  women 
this  country  has  to  offer. 
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give  them  that  recognition  that  they 
so  rightly  deserve. 


RECOGNITION  FOR  THE  BALTIC 

STATES 

(Mr  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
have  no  planes,  they  have  no  ships,  no 
aircraft  carriers,  no  battleships,  no 
navy,  they  have  no  tanks,  they  have  no 
missiles,  but  yet  they  are  fighting  an 
army  that  has  ever.vthlng  that  I  just 
said  They  are  fighting  an  army  with 
rocks,  sticks,  and  the  determination 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  you  to  lis- 
ten to  not  only  the  cries  of  the  people 
in  Kuwait,  but  listen  to  the  cries  of  the 
people  in  Lithuania.  For  the  past  50 
years  every  President  has  never  ever 
recognized  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Lithuania  until  now.  As  our 
President  expresses  his  leadership  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  we  ask  him  to  show 
his  leadership  for  the  Baltic  States  and 


UNDERSTANDING  FOR  ISRAELI  RE- 
ACTIONS TO  ATTACKS  BY  SAD- 
DAM HUSSEIN 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  .Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mask  is  off.  The  brutal,  sadistic 
international  criminal  terrorist  bully 
of  Iraq  last  night  attacked  again  a  non- 
combatant:  First,  a  country  which  is 
not  at  war  with  Iraq:  second,  had  no 
part  in  this  coalition:  and  third,  has 
been  asked  by  many  countries,  includ- 
ing ours,  to  ta'Ke  a  low  profile  and  has. 
in  fact,  agreed  to  do  so  for  the  last 
many  months,  although  threatened. 
And  this  low  profile  has  cost  them  the 
capability  to  deter  an  attack  on  their 
own  country.  It  has  cost  them  the  abil- 
ity last  night  to  be  able  to  avoid  hav- 
ing seven  Israelis  wounded,  four  dying 
from  suffocation  from  gas  masks,  and 
the  very  strong  possibility  that  tonight 
again  they  will  be  attacked. 

Those  who  take  this  well  and  ask  for 
restraint  are  doing  so  out  of  concern 
for  the  safety  of  the  people  of  Israel  I 
am  sure,  and  out  of  concern  for  the  fact 
tha :  this  coalition,  currently  doing  so 
we  i  against  Iraq,  not  be  weakened.  But 
Mr.  Sf>eaker,  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  this  country  more  than  any 
other,  understand  what  it  means  to 
live  in  fear  of  others.  We  have  been  in- 
volved in  helping  others  remove  that 
yoke  from  their  neck  over  the  last  200 
years,  and  if  Israel  is  attacked  tonight, 
and  they  may  very  well  have  to  defend 
themselves  and  retaliate.  I  hope  no- 
body misunderstands,  that  it  is  not  to 
break  the  coalition.  It  is  to  save  lives 
of  the  p)eople  of  Israel.  W'e  would  do  the 
same,  and  we  have  no  right  to  ask 
them  to  do  anything  less  for  their  own 
people. 


SUPPORTING  U.S.  PRESENCE  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Thurs- 
day. January  17.  1991.  I  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
2)  supporting  the  United  States  pres- 
ence in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S  CO.S-.  Res.  2 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  with  the  authorization  of  Congress, 
has  ordered  military  action  aKa:nst  Iraq  in 
an  effort  to  force  Iraqi  Armed  Forces  from 
Oct  upied  Kuwait: 

Whereas  4:5.000  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  are  now  in- 
volved in  armed  conflict: 

Whereas  158,000  members  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  have  been  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  since  August  22  and  may  become 
involved  in  armed  conflict;  and 


Whereas  Congress  and  the  Amencan  people 
have  the  greatest  pride  m  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  support  them  in  their  efforts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  oy  the  Senate  'the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  (ai  the  Congress 
commends  and  supports  the  efforts  and  iead- 
ership  of  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities 

(bi  The  Congress  unequivocally  supports 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  are  carrymp  out  their  missions  with 
professional  excellence,  dedicated  patriot- 
ism, and  exemplary  bravery 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gejdensoni.  Pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  House  of  Thursday,  January  17, 
1991.  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hotir 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Michel]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  to  initiate  the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  meets  at  a 
moment  of  history  filled  with  risk— but 
we  meet  in  a  spirit  of  firm  resolve.  We 
meet  to  close  ranks  and  to  express  our 
solidarity  and  support  of  the  430.000 
American  troops,  and  the  soldiers  of 
our  coalition  partners,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  against  the  forces 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  We  meet  today 
confident  in  the  knowledge  that  from 
the  crucible  of  combat  America  will 
once  again  emerge  stronger,  and  hope- 
ful in  our  prayer  that  from  this  con- 
flict our  loved  ones  will  be  delivered  se- 
curely home  to  us. 

But  we  also  meet  the  day  after  Iraq 
has  launched  its  second  unprovoked  at- 
tack against  a  peaceful  neighbor  m  the 
region.  First  there  was  the  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  Now  we  see  Scud  missiles  hit- 
ting Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa.  This  is  a  war 
with  grave  consequences  for  the  entire 
region  and  the  world.  That  is  why  our 
thoughts  this  afternoon  are  focused  so 
deeply  on  the  men  and  women  who  are 
standing  and  fighting  on  the  frontlines. 

Already  there  are  countless  tales  of 
heroism  and  valor  from  this  desert  war 

Who  among  us  will  ever  forget  the 
young  crewman  who  stood  at  attention 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks 
as  his  comrades  scrambled  into  their 
F-18  jets  to  roar  off  into  that  moonless 
night  as  the  first  wave  of  thunder  in 
the  Desert  Storm')' 

Who  among  us  will  ever  forget  the 
lionhearted  wives  and  husbands:  par- 
ents and  children:  friends  and  fiances 
of  our  troops  who  gathered  together  for 
mutual  supporf  They  dried  each  oth- 
ers  tears,  calmed  each  others  fears, 
and  inspired  us  all  with  their  true 
grace  under  real  pressure 

Who  among  us  will  ever  forget  the 
newsmen— and  women— who  are  risking 
their  lives  to  bring  the  world  news 
from  the  front,  even  as  the  bombs  were 
bursting  in  air'' 

In  every  cafe  and  coffeehouse;  every 
barbershop  and  bowling  alley;  in  every 
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home  and  here  In  this  House,  all  Amer- 
icans have  turned  our  hearts  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  We  eagerly  await  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  this  conflict  and 
the  swift  return  home  of  our  troops. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  6  months 
SLKO.  few  of  us  would  have  expected  that 
we  would  be  forced  to  wai-  aKainst  Iraq. 
But  on  August  2.  1990.  Iraqi  Armed 
Forces,  at  the  order  of  the  dictator 
Saddam  Hussein,  attacked,  overran, 
and  began  terrorizing  a  tiny  and  peace- 
ful neighbor,  the  P:mirate  of  Kuwait. 

At  the  onset  of  this  unprovoked  ag- 
gression, the  Congress,  the  country. 
and  the  world  united  in  opposition  to 
this  brutal  invasion,  and  the  grievous 
violations  of  human  rights  against  the 
people  of  Kuwait. 

For  months,  the  United  States  and 
the  world  community  pursued  a  policy 
of  political  isolation,  economic  embar- 
go, and  Quarantine  with  the  hope  of 
convincing  Saddam  Hussein  that  his 
aggression  could  be  ended  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed  And  President  Bush 
committed  our  Nation  to  the  largest 
deployment  of  American  service  per- 
sonnel since  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

On  November  29.  the  United  Nations 
imposed  a  deadline  of  .January  15  by 
which  Iraq  would  be  permitted  to  relin- 
quish it^  evil  grip  on  Kuwait  peace- 
fully, and  through  the  extension  of  all 
diplomatic  means  Saddam  only  dug  in 
deeper  And  so  the  President  decided  to 
turn  up  the  heat 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  permitted  to  hold  in  his 
hands  alone  the  decision  to  make  war 
against  an  enemy  Congress  must  share 
in  that  fateful  decision 

Last  Saturday  after  the  longest  and 
perhaps  the  most  eloquent  debate  in 
the  modern  history  of  the  House— the 
authorization  of  Congress  was  given. 
The  days  had  dwindled  down  to  a  pre- 
cious few  for  this  intractable  dictator 
to  leave  Kuwait,  the  majority  had  spcj- 

ken. 

In  my  view,  the  debate  that  tran- 
spired last  weekend  was  Congress  at  its 
best.  We  honestly,  honorably,  and 
without  partisan  rancor  aired  our  dif- 
ferences over  whether  the  commitment 
to  go  to  war  was  our  wisest  course. 

But  as  the  Speaker  said  moments  be- 
fore the  Solarz-Michel  resolution  was 
adapted,  once  the  majority  spoke.  It 
was  time  to  close  ranks  For  from  that 
debate  a  majority  emerged,  and  now  we 
proceed  to  action  united  Today's  reso- 
lution symbolizes  the  unity  we  feel  on 
behalf  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen 
and  marines  as  they  face  hostile  fire  in 
a  faraway  land 

The  debate  is  behind  us.  the  battle  Is 
upon  us.  and  the  victory  is  before  us. 
All  of  us  would  now  do  well  to  heed  the 
advice  of  Napoleon  who  said.  "If  you 
start  to  take  Vienna,  take  Vienna." 

Now  that  America  and  its  allies  have 
started  to  emancipate  Kuwait,  let  us 
emancipate  Kuwait. 


America  is  not  a  nation  of 
conquerers;  we  are  a  nation  of  lib- 
erators We  mourn  the  loss  of  life.  And 
we  especially  mourn  whatever  civilian 
casualties  may  occur  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq.  For  these  are  the  innocents  who 
are  caught  in  a  cruel  cross-fire  between 
a  brutal  enemy  and  an  enduring  prin- 
ciple^ the  need  to  enforce  the  rule  of 
international  law 

But  even  though  our  hearts  are 
heavy,  our  cause  is  clear 

The  fact  that  this  resolution  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  Is  all  the  evidence  Saddam 
Hussein  needs  that  today  we  are  one. 
The  greatest  strength  of  our  democ 
racy  is  that,  unlike  in  Baghdad,  here 
the  people  govern  And  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  in  both  Chambers  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  people  support  our  troops. 

We  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
aid  them  in  their  mission,  even  as  we 
pray  to  a  Higher  Power  to  bring  them 
home  swiftly,  safely  and  successfully 
when  their  mission  is  accomplished. 

D  1320 
Mr     MICHEL     Mr     Speaker.    I    yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
Join  with  our  colleagues  in  this  resolu- 
tion supporting  the  President  and  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Some  aay  that  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  already  begun,  a  nonbinding 
declaration  of  congressional  support 
must  be  purely  a  matter  of  form.  But 
matters  of  form  in  a  democracy  like 
ours  are  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  I  criticized  an 
earlier  version  of  a  draft  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  emanated,  I  think,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  as  containing 
weak  and  mealy-mouthed  language 
Why  did  I  say  what  1  said  if.  after  all. 
this  is  just  a  matter  of  form"  I  did  so 
because  I  believe  that  what  Congress 
says  about  Operation  Desert  Storm  is 
important.  I  did  so  because  words  do 
matter 

We  in  Washington,  and  I  mean  the 
Government  and  the  media,  are  so  used 
to  rhetoric,  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
English  language  to  gain  political  ends, 
that  we  have  become  a  bit  cynical  But 
I  believe  the  American  people  and  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  take  words  more 
seriously  than  we  do  sometimes,  and 
they  are  right  to  do  so 

In  an  age  when  television  cameras  in- 
stantly bring  the  war  to  every  living 
room,  the  sentiments  we  express  also 
become  an  instant  part  of  the  events  in 
the  gulf. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  real  dif- 
ferences about  gulf  policy  in  this 
Chamber.  They  were  eloquently  ex- 
pressed during  our  debate  last  week 
These  differences  are  not  going  to  go 
away  or  be  papered  over  by  what  we 
say  today.  History  and  the  American 
people  will  ultimately  judge  which  of 
our  views  on  gulf  policy  best  reflect 
American  ideals  and  national  interests. 


Each  of  us  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  stand  he  or  she  took  during  the  de- 
bate. 

But  in  this  resolution  we  transcend 
the  real  differences  we  have  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  troops  as  they  engage  in 
battle. 

How  incomprehensible  that  must 
sound  to  Saddam  Hussein,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  in  a  little  different 
way  And  that  perhaps  is  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctions to  be  matle  between  a  democ- 
racy and  a  dictatorship.  In  a  democ- 
racy we  can  have  differences  openly, 
often  fiercely  expressed,  and  yet,  piara- 
doxically,  be  united.  Such  a  concept  is 
beyond  the  mind  of  dictators  who  con- 
fuse conformity  with  unity 

In  this  resolution  we  are  telling  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  deep  in  his  bunker,  that 
the  real  differences  we  have  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  each  other  are 
nothing  compared  to  the  differences  all 
of  us  have  with  him,  Saddam  Hussein. 
The  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  showing  the  world  what 
they  can  do.  and  the  very  least  we  can 
do  for  the  President  is  to  say.  "Well 
done  '  to  our  troops  and,  of  course,  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  President 
Bush 

Maybe  these  are  only  words,  but  they 
are  words  spoken  by  freely  elected 
Members  of  a  great  democratic  institu- 
tion, and  that,  indeed,  makes  all  the 
difference. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  January  16.  at  6:30  p.m.. 
the  United  States  and  ttie  worW  watched  as 
the  US. -led  allied  forces  transformed  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  to  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
To  quote  the  official  confirmation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  "our  men  and 
women  will  t>e  the  lightning  and  thunder  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  " 

The  allied  liberation  of  Kuwait  has  begun. 
We  look  to  the  Middle  East  with  trepKlatioo, 
with  tear  and  with  hope.  My  colleagues  and  I 
came  together  )ust  6  days  ago  and  after  much 
debate,  we  gave  our  consent  to  the  President 
for  the  use  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  fo»  the 
enforcement  of  the  U.N.  resolutions.  He  is  tfie 
one  who  brought  the  coalrtKXi  of  28  nations  to- 
gether in  defense  of  intemationai  standards 
and  the  family  of  nations  I  believe  tliat  my 
colleagues  and  I  owe  him  his  due  recognition. 
It  IS  this  coalition  which  has  stood  against 
Saddam  Hussein  as  he  continued  through  5 
months  of  his  occupaton  of  Kuwait,  to  buildup 
his  forces  in  defiance  of  the  international  com- 
munity It  IS  that  fragile  community  of  both  tra- 
ditional fnends  and  foes  who  have  stood  to- 
gether against  Husseins  aggressions  and  bru- 
tality to  defend  the  pnnciptes  on  which  our 
global  community  stands.  I  applaud  his  leader- 
ship, his  determination  to  dnve  this  aggressor 
from  Kuwait  and  his  commitment  to  ttie  res- 


toration of  peace  arxl  stability  to  our  world 
community. 

Our  Armed  Forces  have  now  led  a  magnifi- 
cent and  expertly  executed  first  few  hours  of 
this  campaign.  Our  airmen,  in  conjunction  with 
our  allies,  have  led  a  massive  strike  on  Iraq 
and  Kuwait.  Their  expertise  and  superior  abil- 
ity have  been  demonstrated  in  a  spectacular 
fashion.  We,  as  a  nation,  shoukj  be  proud. 
Our  troops  have  sacrificed  much  already,  by 
leaving  the  security  of  their  family  and  fnends. 
We  continue  to  ask  them  to  sacrifice  and  we 
owe  them  the  glory  and  commitment  of  our 
men  and  women  at  home.  We  need  to  denv 
onstrate  our  support  for  them  and  for  their 
campaign.  There  can  be  nothing  more  demor- 
alizing for  ttTOse  who  have  put  tfieir  lives  on 
the  line  than  a  divided  nation.  And  there  can 
be  nothing  nnore  disheartening  for  them  than  a 
lack  of  patriotism  at  txjme.  We  need  to 
counter  their  commitment  with  an  equally 
strong  commitment  to  them. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  voice  our 
support  for  our  troops  arxJ  for  the  Commander 
in  Chief  who  t)rought  our  formidable  coalition 
togettier.  Our  allied  troops  are  standing  to- 
gether as  txave,  skilled  military  professionals 
on  whom  the  weight  of  the  international  con> 
munity  rests.  I  salute  them  arxj  I  proudly  cast 
my  vote  today  in  favor  of  this  resolution  com- 
mending the  leadership  of  our  President  and 
the  txavery  of  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr  Rowland]. 

Mr  ROWLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  no  one 
should  ever  doubt  that  the  cause  our 
military  forces  are  fighting  for  is  just. 

They  are  fighting  to  protect  the  free- 
dom, the  security,  and  well-being  of 
our  own  people  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  "blood  for  oil  ' 
That  slogan  distracts  from  the  truth.  If 
Saddam  Hussein  succeeds  in  seizing 
control  of  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  worlds  total  oil  reserves,  he  can 
Impose  his  regime  of  brutality  and  ter- 
ror over  all  the  Persian  Gulf  and  much 
of  the  world. 

It's  true  our  country  gets  only  about 

II  percent  of  Its  oil  from  the  Middle 
Elast.  But  our  economy  is  tied  to  the 
economies  of  other  countries.  If  their 
economic  lifeline  Is  threatened,  our 
own  economy  is  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  economic  issues  have  been  linked 
to  freedom  and  liberty.  Our  war  for 
Independence  was  fought  over  burden- 
some taxes  that  threatened  the  free- 
dom and  security  and  well-being  of  the 
colonists.  And  it  is  freedom  and  secu- 
rity and  the  well-being  of  our  country 
and  free  world  that  is  at  stake  today  in 
the  Middle  East. 

It  is  imperative  for  Americans  to 
come  together  and  back  our  forces  in 
the  Middle  East  with  a  unified  home 
front. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
in  Congress  couldn't  pick  a  better  time 


to  show  our  support  for  the  President. 
He  has  just  made  a  tough,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  wise  decision  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

He  knew  that  there  would  be  some  in 
this  country  who  would  criticize  him 
harshly. 

\^Tiat  he  may  not  have  counted  on 
was  the  eagerness  of  some  to  play  Pres- 
idential politics  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
national  crisis. 

I  have  been  following  the  brief  legis- 
lative history  of  this  resolution  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest. 

I  recall  some  of  the  comments  made 
last  weekend,  when  we  voted  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  use  force  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

What  especially  impressed  me  was 
the  commitment  by  so  many  in  this 
body  to  fully  support  the  President 
after  the  vote  was  taken. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  traditions  of 
this  Nation  that  its  elected  representa- 
tives of  both  parties  have  so  often  unit- 
ed behind  the  President  in  times  of 
great  crisis. 

In  the  space  of  1  week,  I  have 
watched  that  great  tradition  begin  to 
unravel  I  have  seen  it  in  remarks 
made  to  reporters  and  on  television 
commentaries,  and  most  of  all  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  development  of  this  reso- 
lution on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Tils  resolution  is  quite  rightly  en- 
thi.siastic  in  praise  of  the  American 
troops.  They  are  splendid  Americans 
doing  a  very  tough  and  dangerous  job. 
And  yet  this  resolution  is  so  tepid  in 
support  of  their  Commander  in  Chief 

Some  reporters  have  asked  me  about 
this.  They  want  to  know  if  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  Presidential  politics 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know. 

But  for  myself,  and  for  many  fellow 
Members,  I  know  that  we  fully  endorse 
the  President's  actions,  that  we  con- 
sider what  he  has  done  courageous  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  America  and  of 
world  peace. 

That  may  not  be  written  into  the  res- 
olution we  pass  today,  but  I  think  the 
President  should  know  that  there  are 
some  in  this  body,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  who  remained  true  to  their  word 
and  true  to  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion that  politics  stops  at  the  water's 
edge. 

The  President  would  like  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  Congress.  But  I  also 
know  he  can  live  without  it. 

He  knows  that  someone  in  this  world 
must  make  the  tough  decisions,  and 
that  as  the  President  of  the  greatest 
democratic  nation  in  the  world,  the 
burden  of  leadership  falls  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

He  did  what  he  did  because  he  knew 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  In  his 
speech  on  Wednesday  night,  the  Presi- 
dent quoted  a  Marine  Corps  general. 
Walter  Boomer.  The  general  said  that 
there  are  things  worth  fighting  for. 


He  was  right.  It  may  sound  odd.  but 
we  are  fighting  to  maintain  lasting 
peace  in  the  world. 

This  is  a  perilous  new  age — an  age 
when  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapions  have  been  acquired  by  nations 
both  large  and  small,  by  governments 
both  good  and  evil. 

It  is  an  age  when  the  superpowers 
may  be  ending  their  conflict,  and  when 
smaller  powers  may  feel  free  to  settle 
old  scores. 

That  is  Just  what  Iraq  has  done.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  was  the  first  out  of  the 
box. 

V\'hat  has  happened  is  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world— led  by  President 
Bush — have  decided  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  Iraq. 

We  have  got  to  show  Saddam,  and 
any  other  tyrants  with  similar  designs, 
that  they  cannot  assault  and  rape  and 
pillage  smaller  countries  and  expect  to 
get  away  with  their  crimes. 

George  Bush,  other  members  of  the 
coalition,  officials  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, they  all  did  everything  they 
could  through  diplomacy  to  convince 
Saddam  to  leave  Kuwait.  Saddam 
would  not  budge.  The  President  was 
right  to  move  when  he  did. 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  early 
reports  of  the  operation  What  im- 
presses me  is  the  President's  decision 
to  zero  in  on  Iraqi  military  and  strate- 
gic targets  and  to  spare,  as  much  as 
possible,  civilian  areas.  This  restraint 
makes  it  clear  that  America  has  no  in- 
tention of  abusing  its  great  military 
might. 

I  am  also  deeply  impressed  by  the 
selfless  idealism,  high  morale,  and  real 
professionalism  of  the  American 
troops.  I  visited  with  them  in  August 
as  part  of  a  congressional  delegation 
Everything  I  have  seen  since  then  con- 
vinces me  that  America  is  verj-  fortu- 
nate to  be  able  to  call  on  the 
partriotism  of  such  splendid  people. 

Our  cause  is  Just,  and  this  resolution 
rightly  commends  our  American  troops 
and  their  allies — young  men  and 
women  with  the  character  and  courage 
to  brave  the  rigors  of  war 

I  would  have  preferred  a  stronger 
statement  of  support  for  the  President. 
But  I  am  a  realist  and  I  know  that  this 
resolution  is  better  than  no  resolution 
at  all. 

I  hope  that  my  fellow  Members  will 
overwhelmingly  pass  this  resolution 
and  thereby  give  their  full  support  to 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  are  part 
of  Desert  Storm 

D  1300 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell], 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution.  Let 
me  say  that  I  commend  the  leadership, 
our   majority    leader    and    the    distin- 
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guished  minority  leader,  for  moving 
this  legislation  in  a  timely  manner 
thereby  allowing  us  the  opportunity 
here  today  to  express  our  full,  strong. 
and  complete  support,  as  well  as  our 
deepest  appreciation  to  the  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  their  leadership  for 
what  they  are  doing  and  accomplishing 
during  the  course  of  their  implementa- 
tion and  completion  of  our  current 
military  operations.  Such  that  the 
Congress  can  send  this  message  to  the 
President  when  requested. 

In  my  view,  it  is  very  Important  that 
we  express  our  thanks  at  this  point,  in 
order  to  show,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  a  previous  speaker,  that 
although  we  had  differences  of  opinion 
on  how  we  got  to  this  [xiint.  we  are. 
nevertheless,  united  in  support  of  our 
men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives which  have  been  agreed  to  by 
both  the  President  and  the  Congress  I 
think  this  is  very  important.  It  shows 
the  strength  of  the  democratic  process 
and  the  strength  of  our  own  country.  It 
shows  that  despite  our  differences  of 
opinion,  we  can  unite  together.  I  know 
that  I  would  not  want  to  go  as  far  as 
saying  that  everything  should  be  in 
lockstep  I  know  that  I  would  not  to  go 
as  far  as  saying  that  all  differences  of 
opinion  should  end  at  the  waterfront. 
Even  in  war.  there  are  legitimate  cases 
and  times  where  there  may  be  serious 
differences  that  ought  to  be  expressed 
and  be  aired,  but  they  are  done  and 
should  be  done  In  the  context  of  what 
a  democratic  society  is  all  about. 
There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  anybody  else  who  is 
looking  in  on  our  families  and  proc- 
esses. 

After  all.  the  freedom  of  expression  is 
but  one  strength  of  our  society  and  our 
democratic  process.  It  Is  a  strength 
that  other  people  aspire  to  and  cannot 
do  It.  Can  Members  imagine  expressing 
a  dissenting  voice  in  Iraq'  A  person 
would  not  express  it  very  long.  If  they 
did,  they  would  be  a  dead  duck  There- 
fore. Members  should  not  be  too  timid 
in  expressing  differences  of  opinion.  At 
the  same  time.  Members  should  recog- 
nize, as  we  do  in  this  resolution,  that 
as  a  p)eople.  once  we  take  a  stand,  with 
respect  to  what  we  value  as  to  what  we 
are  willing  to  fight  for,  that  we  stand 
united  in  doing  so  I  think  it  Is  essen 
tial  that  this  resolution  be  adopted  and 
adopted  unanimously  regardless  of 
whether  Members  voted  for  or  against 
the  consent  to  use  military  force  that 
the  President  requested. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  final  thought 
on  this  matter  The  question  now 
arises,  that  with  the  two  attacks  on 
two  independent  countries,  leaves  little 
doubt  in  my  mind,  and  this  is  a  per- 
sonal opinion,  of  the  intentions  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  I  do  not  ask  any  Member 
to  agree  with  me.  But  as  far  as  the  dic- 
tator of  Iraq  is  concerned,  not  only  was 


his  mind  made  up,  and  not  only  is  he 
not  going  to  give  up  easily,  this  war  is 
not  over  tomorrow  The  other  shoe  ha* 
yet  to  fall.  The  Iraqis  have  consider- 
able military  capabilities  that  have  yet 
to  be  deployed  or  utilized.  Additional 
Iraqi  military  action  will  be  taken  and 
that  is  why  this  resolution  is  so  impor- 
tant. This  war  will  not  be  over  tonight. 
This  war  will  not  be  a  2-day  or  a  2-week 
or  a  2-month  affair.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  It  will  be  I  can  only  reexpress  the 
words  of  the  President:  That  we  shall 
continue  In  our  efforts  until  our  objec- 
tives are  achieved  And.  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  objectives  are  being 
pursued  by  the  men  and  the  women 
who  are  on  the  front  lines.  It  Is  our 
duty  to  support  them  in  that  effort. 

Members  should  not  be  misled  about 
what  has  happened  so  far.  which  in  my 
opinion  has  gone  extremely  well  This 
is  a  difficult  mission  for  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  men  and  women 
who  are  out  there  at  the  front  lines.  At 
the  same  time.  Members  should  keep  in 
mind  the  attack  that  was  carried  out 
on  another  democracy  today,  and  be 
grateful  that  the  people  of  Israel  have 
the  courage,  resiliency,  and  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  immediate  desire  to 
retaliate  As  a  sovereign  nation,  Israel 
has  the  right  to  self-defense  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  showed  remarkable  and 
courageous  restraint  thus  far  in  order 
to  allow  the  international  coalition  to 
go  on  and  get  the  job  that  has  been 
done.  done.  They  do  so  because  they 
are  satisfied  that  we  are  doing  a  job 
that  they  can  do.  At  the  same  time, 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it.  they 
have  reserved  the  right  to  respond,  and 
they  should  reserve  the  right  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  protect  their 
own  people. 

That  being  said,  we  are  here  today  to 
express  the  great  admiration  that  we 
have,  the  thanks  that  we  express,  and 
the  hopes  and  prayers  we  have  for  our 
men  and  women  and  their  families  all 
over  this  country,  for  the  sacrifices 
they  are  making  on  our  behalf  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are. 
too  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr  OILMAN),  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Affairs. 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  to  lend  my  strong  sup- 
port to  the  Michel-Gephardt  resolution 
commending  and  supporting  the  lead- 
ership and  efforts  of  our  President  as 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  unequivocal  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  415.000  brave  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  involved 
in  armed  conflict 

Mr  Speaker,  over  the  past  week,  we 
have  all  been  glued  to  our  TV  sets  in- 
tently observing  the  fast  moving 
events  over  the  past  few  days.   What 


has  been  most  impressive  to  all  of  us  is 
the  courageous  manner  and  excellent 
competence  of  our  brave  men  and 
women  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  Clearly,  our 
Armed  Forces  are  the  cream  of  the 
crop  Our  men  and  women  represent 
the  best  trained  force  that  our  Nation 
has  seen.  Our  hearts  swell  with  pride 
when  we  see  how  impeccable  and  effec- 
tive their  performance  has  been. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  sad  note  in 
any  conflict  We  all  hope  and  pray  that 
our  citsualties  will  be  at  an  absolute 
minimum.  Our  deepest  sorrow  goes  out 
to  the  families  who  have  lost  loved 
ones  in  this  conflict. 

We  pray  too  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  soon  see  the  light  and  abandon  his 
brutal  stance,  turning  toward  peace 

As  we  support  this  resolution,  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  with  our  brave  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing our  Nation  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 
dedicated  to  bringing  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Kuwait 

Mr.  FAZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr  DE  LA  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
quote  from  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
resolution: 

The  Conifresa  unequivocally  supports  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
are  carrylnK  oul  their  missions  with  profes- 
sional excellence,  dedicated  patriotism  and 
exemplary  bravery 

My  personal  link  to  this  endeavor  Is 
Lt  Cmdr  Jorge  de  la  Garza.  USN,  and 
Lt  Michael  de  la  Garza.  USN.  Mike 
was  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  took 
part  in  the  Libya  operation  a  few  years 
ago.  Jorge  served  as  a  base  surgeon  in 
Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  and  is  now  a 
surgeon  with  the  Marines  at  the  front 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  My  provincial  link  Is 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  Reserves 
who  have  been  called  into  the  service, 
and  the  141st  Infantry  Texas  National 
Guard  that  is  now  on  active  duty  at 
Fort  Hood.  TX  My  collective  Interest 
is  all  our  men  and  women,  many  of 
whom  I  have  seen  personally  while  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  all  who  support 
their  mission  here  and  abroad 

Therefore.  I  say  to  them  that  we  are 
proud  of  you  We  are  so  very  proud  of 
you  We  support  you  Our  prayers  are 
with  you  For  that  reason.  I  will  sup- 
port strongly  this  resolution,  and  urge 
all  my  colleagues,  to  do  likewise  re- 
gardless of  their  previous  stance.  This 
is  what  we  say  to  those  who  are  in  the 
front  lines  in  our  behalf. 

D  1340 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallo) 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
yielding  me  this  time 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  which  reinforces  our  support 


for  President  Bush  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  international  coalition  at 
this  critical  time  of  war. 

War  is  not  an  option  that  any  of  us 
would  choose,  if  there  were  any  viable 
alternatives  available  to  us. 

But.  given  the  alternatives  that  we 
faced  in  this  situation.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  evidence  pointed  toward  sup- 
port for  action. 

Any  time  you  send  young  men  and 
women  into  harm's  way.  it  is  a  difficult 
decision. 

I  believe  that  President  Bush.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  and 
Joint  Chiefs"  Chairman  Colin  Powell 
deserve  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all 
Americans  for  choosing  a  course  of  ac- 
tion designed  to  maximize  the  damage 
to  military  targets,  while  minimizing 
the  number  of  both  military  and  civil- 
ian casualties. 

Because  of  these  measured  actions, 
which  show  our  concern  for  our  own 
people  and  for  the  civilian  population. 
I  believe  that  we  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  are  not  at  war  with  the  Iraqi 
people. 

Our  fight  is  with  Saddam  Hussein, 

As  that  fact  becomes  increasingly 
clear  within  Iraq  and  the  Arab  world. 
Saddam  Hussein  may  find  that  he  has  a 
lot  fewer  supporters  than  he  thinks. 

Because  of  the  high  standard  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  self-discipline  being 
exhibited  by  our  Armed  Forces,  we 
have  been  able  to  successfully  trans- 
late our  overall  strategy  into  effective 
tactical  responses. 

Under  the  effective  leadership  of  Gen. 
Norman  Schwarzkopf,  our  forces  have 
stayed  focused  on  their  missions  and 
have  not  deviated  from  the  plan. 

The  dedication  and  bravery  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
are  facing  enemy  fire  for  the  first  time 
is  very  impressive  to  me  and  is  reason 
for  us  to  feel  a  great  sense  of  pride  in 
our  military— for  their  humanity  as 
well  as  for  their  determination. 

There  may  be  difficult  days  ahead, 
but  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  pursuing  this  course  with 
professionalism  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

As  a  democracy,  we  are  never  com- 
fortable with  a  decision  to  go  to  war. 
even  when  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
the  only  realistic  option  available  to 
us. 

In  that  sense,  our  vote  last  week  giv- 
ing the  President  the  power  to  take  us 
into  war  was  the  most  difficult  vote  I 
have  ever  cast,  even  though  I  had  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  how  I  would 
vote. 

My  vote  today  in  support  of  our 
young  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  is 
also  an  expression  of  my  hop)es  for  an 
early  and  successful  conclusion  to  this 
conflict  and  a  more  peaceful  world  to 
follow. 

Our  prayers  go  out  for  those  who  are 
missing  in  action  and  for  a  successful 


conclusion  of  our  engagement,  so  that 
our  forces  can  come  home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ANDERSON]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 2. 

I  strongly  support  the  President  and 
our  fighting  forces  in  this  moment  of 
trial.  This  is  a  conflict  Saddam  Hussein 
has  brought  upon  himself,  as  if  he  were 
determined  to  have  war.  It  was  he  who 
started  this  conflict.  It  is  we  who  will 
finish  it.  Unfortunately,  the  people  of 
Iraq  will  pay  the  price  of  Saddam's  ag- 
gression and  intransigence.  For  5'"2 
months,  the  United  States  and  the 
world  tried  to  resolve  this  crisis  peace- 
fully. All  diplomatic  initiatives  were 
rebuffed.  Regretfully,  but  necessarily. 
we  must  now  resort  to  force  to  liberate 
Kuwait. 

I  voted  in  support  of  the  Solarz- 
Michel  resolution  because  I  realized 
economic  sanctions  would  not  dislodge 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait.  They 
were  working,  but  would  not  work.  I 
believed  that  the  last  best  chance  for 
peace  was  the  threat  of  war.  Yet.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  continued  to  ignore  even 
the  risk  of  his  own  destruction,  intent 
on  his  delusion  of  Arab  leadership. 
Wednesday  night.  I  think  he  finally  re- 
alized his  miscalculation.  Sadly,  he  has 
sacrificed  the  lives  of  thousands  be- 
cause of  the  immensity  of  his  own  ego. 

The  United  States  has  committed  it- 
self to  war.  In  this  endeavor,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion stand  together  and  solidly  behind 
our  Armed  Forces.  Our  vote  today  will 
demonstrate  just  how  clear  that  sup- 
port is.  My  concern  now  is  for  the  safe 
return  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
Today,  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  with  loved  ones  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  pray  that  this  conflict  will 
be  short  and  casualties  will  be  few. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wylie]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  giving  me 
this  time  to  say  how  truly  proud  I  am 
of  our  President  and  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  his  courage  in  doing  what 
had  to  be  done  to  force  Saddam  Hus- 
sein from  Kuwait.  I  would  also  com- 
mend Secretary  Baker  who  has  trav- 
eled so  many  miles  and  gave  so  much 
tireless  effort  to  talk  to  leaders  of 
other  nations.  He  and  the  President 
and  Secretary  Cheney  did  everything 
humanly  possible  to  persuade  Saddam 
Hussein  that  he  should  not  force  us  to 
go  to  war.  President  Bush  went  the 
extra  mile,  and  another  extra  mile. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  willingly  made  a 
choice  to  engage  in  armed  hostilities. 
It  is  tragic  that  the  situation  has  dete- 
riorated to  where  it  has  and  I  know, 
personally,  deciding  to  go  to  war  was 
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not  something  President  Bush  did 
without  prayerful  soul-searching.  But, 
there  are  times  when  we  must  fight  for 
peace.  Saddam  Hussein  chose  to  ignore 
the  warnings  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  United  Nations  and  now 
his  country  is  paying  a  terrible  price 

I  want  to  express  my  deepest  respect, 
highest  admiration  and  support  for  our 
brave  men  and  women  participating  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  obvious  degree  of  readi- 
ness, professionalism  and  training  of 
our  military.  These  are  indeed.  Ameri- 
ca's cream  of  the  crop.  Their  lesulers 
are  highly  responsible  and  perhaps  the 
best  the  world  has  ever  seen.  They,  ob- 
viously have  formulated  thoughtful, 
thorough  plans  designed  to  minimize 
United  States  and  Iraqi  civilian  casual- 
ties. Our  troops  and  their  families  are 
making  tremendous  sacrifices  to  stop 
Hussein's  aggression.  Some.  I  am  sad- 
dened to  say.  have  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  with  their  lives,  and  our  pray- 
ers go  out  to  their  loved  ones.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  it  is  because  of  the  selfless- 
ness and  heroism  of  these  gallant  men 
and  women  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  find  the  world  a  safer 
and  better  place  in  which  to  live  and 
rear  their  children. 

The  President  and  our  troops  deserve 
the  unwavering  backing  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  We  all 
wish  our  troops  Godspeed  and  hope 
that  they  can  return  home  safely  and 
soon.  This  resolution  leaves  no  doubt 
of  our  resolve  and  I  strongly  support  It. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  our  fine  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  services,  and  I  pray  that  the 
President  will  use  his  judgment  well.  I 
pray  that  he  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  end  the  bloodshed  as  soon  as 
jKissible.  I  pray  that  he  will  attempt  to 
bring  people  together  in  our  country 
and  the  global  community. 

I  met  many  of  the  American  troope 
in  December  in  the  desert.  They  are  de- 
cent, they  are  patriotic,  dedicated,  and 
self-sacrificing.  They  are  bright  and  in- 
telligent. They  are  our  youth,  the  hope 
of  all  our  tomorrows.  They  are  truly 
our  "profiles  in  courage." 

Let  us  as  a  Congress  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  value  of  life,  of  their 
American  lives  and  the  American  lives 
lost  and  injured,  the  British  lives  lost 
and  injured,  the  Italian  lives  lost  and 
injured,  the  Kuwaiti  lives  lost  and  in- 
jured, and  the  Israeli  lives  lost  and  in- 
jured, and  yes.  the  Iraqi  lives  lost  and 
injured. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  peace 
and  an  end  to  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  entire  world  is  experiencing,  and 
let  us  as  a  Congress  rededicate  our- 
selves to  give  these  American  soldiers 
a  sound  country  to  come  back  to:  let  us 
work  for  a  sound  economy,  a  national 
energy  policy,  full  health  care,  full  em- 
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ployment.  and  a  decent  quality  of  life  world  and  all  of  its  people  so  richly  de- 
fer all  serve." 

We  aa  a  Congress  can  do  better  for  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  IMi 

them  and  we  owe  this  to  our  soldiers  minutes   to   the  gentleman   from   New 

and    Indeed,  we  owe  this  to  the  Amer-  Jersey  [Mr   Rinaldo) 

lean  people.  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 

Mr    MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 

minutes     to     the    distingruished     gen-  tlon  2. 


tleman  from  Alabama  [Mr  Callahan]. 
D  1350 
Mr  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  met  a  week  ago  to  debate  our  dif- 
ferences with  respect  to  the  President's 
authority  to  commit  .American  troops 
to  combat.  Today  we  meet  on  another 
somber  occasion  to  express  what  I  ex- 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  admiration  for  the 
bravery  of  the  American  men  and 
women  fighting  to  liberate  Kuwait 
knows  no  bounds. 

This  morning,  we  saw  pictures  of  the 
most  amazing  precision  bombing  in 
history.  As  more  details  are  revealed. 
It  becomes  ever  more  clear  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  made  the  right  decision  in 


pect  to  be  our  strong  support  for  our    engaging  Iraq,  and  that  Congress'  vote 


troope  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 

Regardless  of  our  votes  last  Satur- 
day, each  Member  of  this  House  shared 
one  overriding  concern— the  welfare  of 
American  men  and  women  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

From  what  has  transpired  to  date  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  it  has  been 
confirmed  that  our  service  men  and 
women  are  highly  professional  and  are 
dedicated  to  their  country  and  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, regardless  of  our  earlier  votes, 
that  these  individuals  must  have  the 
explicit  support  of  the  American  people 
through  this  action  of  the  Congress. 
Let  us  say  to  them  that  we  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  your  commitment  to 
the  job  the  world  is  resolved  to  see  ac 


last  Saturday  to  support  that  policy 
was  correct. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  about  our 
course,  it  was  erased  last  night  by 
Iraq's  cowardly  attack  on  innocent  ci- 
vilians In  Israel. 

While  our  planes  have  carefuly  tar- 
geted military  installations,  Saddam 
Hussein  went  after  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

While  our  pilots  were  told  not  to  at- 
tack unless  they  could  be  absolutely 
sure  of  where  their  bombs  would  land, 
Iraq  indiscriminately  blew  up  apart- 
ment buildings. 

Furthermore.  last  night's  missiles 
could  just  as  easily  have  contained 
nerve  gas 

We  are  dealing  with  a  man  who  has 


complished  and  we  wish  you  Godspeed  made  the  development  of  nuclear  weap- 

In  your  important  mission.  ons  a  major  priority.    If  he   had   pos- 

And  to  our  President.  I  wish  to  add  sessed  them  last  night,  thousands  and 

that  I  am  grateful  for  your  pledge  to  thousands  would  have  died.  If  we  don't 

conclude  this  operation  quickly  with  a  stop  him  now.  he  will  continue  to  de- 

mlnimuin    of   human    suffering.    I    am  velop  his  nuclear  capability  and  will 


thankful  that  you  have  directed  our 
technologically  superior  military  arse- 
nal to  kill  weapons  and  not  people.  I 
pray  that  this  strategy  will  be  success- 
ful, for  we  do  not  desire  to  harm  inno- 
cent citizens  of  Iraq  and  we  wish  for 
the  safety  of  members  of  the  American 
and  allied  armed  forces. 

Finally,  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for 
convening  the  House  to  afford  us  the 
opportunity  to  express  our  unwavering 
gratitude  and  pledge  our  support  for 
our  brave  men  and  women  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  hid- 
ing in  his  basement  bunker.  Saddam 
Hussein  may  believe  that  the  American 
Air  Force  is  his  principal  problem,  or 
he  may  have  concluded  the  Navy  and 
Its  cruise  missiles  are  the  major 
threat.  In  truth,  it  is  neither.  The  ulti- 
mate demise  of  Saddam  Hussein  lies  in 
the  seamless  web  of  250  million  Ameri- 
cans, resolute,  united,  determined,  and 
speaking  with  a  common  voice  and  or- 
dering but  one  command  from  this  cap- 
ital to  every  ship,  every  aircraft,  and 
every  army  unit  "End  this  menace, 
win  this  war.  restore  the  peace  that  the 


not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

Our  servicemen  are  showing  amazing 
bravery  in  carrying  out  their  missions. 
The  precision  of  the  bombing  under 
such  fire  is  proof  of  our  pilots'  dedica- 
tion, courage  and  skill.  The  low  num- 
ber of  aircraft  lost  is  a  tribute  to  the 
planning  and  execution  of  this  oper- 
ation. 

In  addition,  our  allies  and  their 
Armed  Forces  deserve  our  thanks.  Fi- 
nally, I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  people  of  Israel,  who  have  faced 
an  unprovoked  attack  and  had  the 
strength  to  withhold  an  immediate  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
McMUXAN] 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  ol  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  m  unqualified  suppon  o'  our 
brave  service  men  and  women  stationed  in 
the  Persian  Gult 

I  congratulate  President  Bush,  as  our  Corrv 
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Mr  Speaker,  over  18  percent  of  all  the 
troops  participating  m  Operation  Desert  Storm 
are  permanently  tiased  in  North  Carolina. 

No  one  enters  into  war  lightly,  particularly 
those  with  much  to  lose  That  is  why  1  am 
heartened  by  the  support  for  the  Presidents 
actions  by  so  many  of  the  residents  of  North 
Carolina 

It  IS  important,  as  we  seek  to  estaWish  a 
new  world  order,  that  we  are  not  deterred  by 
the  dangerous  actions  ol  a  ruthless  dictator 
We  seek  a  world  based  on  the  laws  ol  reason, 
not  on  the  laws  of  the  )ungle 

A  young  second  lieutenant  from  North  Caro- 
lina recently  wrote  that  "there  are  reasons  to 
light  ■■  He  lully  supported  the  President,  and  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  can  do  no  less 

It  IS  unfortunate  that  the  world  community 
has  had  to  resort  to  force  to  remove  Iraq  from 
its  defenseless  neighbor  We  will  not  lose,  and 
we  shall  not  waiver  in  our  commitmeni  to  bring 
about  a  world  where  peace  exists  without  the 
constant  threat  of  war 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Fazio] 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day this  Congress  exhibited  a  strength 
of  our  democracy;  we  disagreed  openly 
and  fairly  and  then  we  voted. 

The  majority  spoke,  and  today  we  ex- 
hibit the  unity  of  purpose  that  is  also 
the  hallmark  of  a  nation  that  follows  a 
democratic  system  of  government  and 
also  is  unified  In  its  desire  to  remove 
tyranny  from  the  Middle  East.  There  Is 
only  one  valid  purpose  for  this  resolu- 
tion today,  and  that  is  to  eliminate 
any  doubt  about  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  for  our 
troops  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  are  letting  both  those  who  wage 
this  battle  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  our 
President  who  leads  them  know  today 
how  unified  we  are  behind  their  com- 
mon efforts. 

These  troops  are  faced  with  a  tough 
job.  but  we  are  confident  of  their  skill, 
their  training  and  their  commitment. 

Let  there  be  no  question  of  our  own 
commitment  or  support  for  those  men 
and  women  whose  bravery  and  dedica- 
tion we  pray  will  carry  them  through 
this  battle  and  return  them  from  their 
missions  and  eventually,  safely  home. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  opti- 
mism, perhaps  even  the  term  euphoria 
should  be  used,  about  the  fight  we  have 
already  waged  and.  mistakenly,  I  fear, 
the  fight  that  lies  ahead. 

There  are  many  difficult  and  bitter 
times  before  us.  We  will  not  succeed  In 
dealing  with  them  unless  we  deal  with 
them  together  as  a  nation.  Today's 
vote  is  an  effort  to  show  that  unity 
among  a  Congress  that,  while  divided 
on  many  issues,  is  together  in  the  sup- 


mander  in  Chief,  for  secunng  the  support  of     port  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 


our  allies  to  drive  Saddam  Hussem  from  Ku- 
wait While  many  in  this  Chamber  disagreed 
on  how  to  reach  a  peaceful  resolution  to  this 
cnsis,  I  believe  now  is  the  time  for  all  to  unity 
in  support  ol  our  President  and  the  troops  now 
fighting  in  the  gulf. 


volunteered  to  do  this  difficult  job. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  McCandless]. 

Mr.  McCANDLESS  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  total  support  of  our  troops  in 
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the  Persian  Gulf.  I  commend  them  for 
the  job  they  are  doing. 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  must 
stand  united  behind  those  men  and 
women  and  give  them  our  fullest  meas- 
ure of  support. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
them  and  with  their  families 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Israel. 

Saddam  Hussein's  unprovoked  attack 
on  Israeli  population  centers  had  no 
military  value.  It  was  nothioK  less 
than  a  high-level  terrorist  act. 

Until  the  attack,  Israel  was  not  a 
party  to  the  conflict. 

Despite  a  very  real  danger,  and  open 
threats  by  the  Iraqi  Government.  Is- 
rael—at the  request  of  the  United 
States  Government— refrained  from 
preemptive  strikes. 

That  restraint  made  them  vulnerable 
to  last  night's  missile  attack.  However, 
preparation  and  the  bravery  of  the  Is- 
raeli people  kept  casualties  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Our  troops  as  a  part  of  the  combined 
forces  of  the  United  Nations  have  a 
very  difficult  task.  We  must  give  them 
our  full  support. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
siichusetts  [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker.  I  congratulate  those  who  have 
drafted  this  resolution  for  putting  for- 
ward one  that  can  be  very  broadly  sup- 
ported It  gives  those  of  us  who  share 
In  the  overwhelming  admiration  and 
gratitude  we  have  for  our  fighting 
forces  a  chance  to  say  so.  But  it  does 
not,  as  it  should  not.  suspend  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  the  Constitu- 
tion which  obligate  us  to  debate  policy 
where  we  continue  to  differ. 

And  I  want  to  talk  about  one  of  the 
differences  that  most  bothers  me. 

We  have  Israel  showing  enormous  re- 
straint at  the  request  of  the  United 
States,  taking  a  hit  from  a  vicious 
thug,  when  it  would  ordinarily  have 
prevented  It.  Now  we  have  people  say- 
ing that  we  in  the  United  States  should 
tell  the  Israelis  not  to  defend  them- 
selves. Why?  Because  we  cannot  offend 
the  coalition. 

We  have  got  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
where  they  have  read  "Tom  Sawyer" 
and  they  undenstand  how  to  get  Amer- 
ica to  paint  their  fences. 

Not  only  do  we  do  all  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  dirty  work,  we  are  supposed 
to  be  grateful  to  them  for  letting  us  do 
It. 

Why  doesn't  the  coalition  worry 
about  offending  us':'  What  are  the 
Saudis  and  Kuwaitis  going  to  do  If  they 
get  mad^  Tell  us  to  stop  defending 
them?  Are  we  doing  the  Egyptians 
some  disservice  by  being  over  there  to 
defend  them  against  a  vicious  dictator"' 

The  notion  that  because  we  have  put 
ourselves,  our  young  people,  our  re- 
sources at  risk  to  defend  people  against 
Saddam   Hussein,   who   Is  a   threat  di- 


rectly to  a  lot  of  people  but  not  to  the 
United  States  directly,  we  somehow 
act  as  if  by  their  letting  us  do  this  we 
are  obligated  to  them  and  we  have 
therefore  to  tell  the  Israelis  that  they 
should  sit  by  and  be  hit  and  hit, 

n  1400 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Israeli  Government 
has  not  only  the  right  in  my  judgment, 
but  the  obligation  to  defend  itself 
against  this  kind  of  aggression,  and 
those  in  this  coalition  who  tell  us  that 
they  blame  America,  and  it  will  be  our 
fault,  and  we  will  move  away  from  this 
coalition — this  is  a  coalition  most  of 
whose  members  give  us  ice  in  the  win- 
ter, this  is  a  coalition  which  consists 
largely,  apparently,  of  feelings  about 
to  be  hurt — ought  to  be  told  that  we 
will  do  the  right  thing  and  recognize 
the  right  of  Israel  to  legitimate  self-de- 
fense. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Houghton]. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  my  boss,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  de- 
scribing this  extraordinary  quality  of 
the  American  people  to  dissent,  dis- 
agree and  then  to  pull  together  again. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  now  we  have  a 
job  to  do.  and  I  suggest  we  get  at  it 
without  further  words. 

Of  course  we  support  our  President. 
Of  course  we  support  our  allies.  Of 
course  we  support  the  families  of  those 
In  the  Armed  Forces.  And  of  course, 
particularly  we  support  those  extraor- 
dinary men  and  women  who  are  over 
there  defending  us  with  their  lives. 

Of  course  we  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Eli- 
nols  [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
returned  today  from  Chicago  to  cast 
my  vote  on  this  resolution,  because  I 
realize  the  grave  importance  of  our 
troops  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  utmostly  in  support  of  our 
troops  in  the  Middle  East  because  I 
truly  value  their  lives,  and  want  to  see 
an  Immediate  end  to  this  conflict  so 
that  no  additional  lives  are  snuffed 
out.  I  am  in  support  of  our  brave  young 
men  and  women,  yet  I  am  torn  about 
how  to  vote  on  this  resolution  today.  I 
am  torn  because  this  resolution  does 
not  really  exclusively  express  our  sup- 
port for  the  troops,  but  instead  glori- 
fies the  President's  decision  to  place 
our  troops  at  risk.  I  could  not  support 
the  President's  actions  last  week  and 
cannot  support  them  today  by  saying. 
"amen,  you  are  right  Mr.  President." 

This  Is  not  a  vote  that  questions 
one's  patriotism,  because  I  know  that  I 
am  just  as  patriotic  as  any  of  my  col- 
leagues In  this  Chamber.  However,  we 
need  to  be  honest  about  the  intention 
of  this   resolution.    We   all    know   that 
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this  measure  will  carry  overwhelming 
support  here  In  the  House  We  also 
know  that  the  media  will  tout  these  re- 
sults all  over  the  world  as  clear  sup- 
port for  the  President's  actions.  I  must 
make  a  clear  distinction  in  my  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  support  the  Presidents 
actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  never 
will.  I  refuse  to  sanction  more  deaths. 
I  will  not  contradict  myself.  However,  1 
will  never  abandon  my  support  for  our 
troops,  nor  for  the  death  of  innocent 
human  beings  whether  they  are  Amer- 
ican, Israeli,  or  Arab.  Everyone  Is  enti- 
tled to  the  right  to  life. 

So.  1  fully  understand  that  this  effort 
today  is  really  much  more  cosmetic 
than  truly  meaningful  because  we  all 
know  that  support  for  our  troops  is  a 
given.  My  position  is  clear,  I  ada- 
mantly oppose  this  war.  I  believe  our 
No.  1  priority  should  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  life  and  I  call  for  the 
President  to  immediately  initiate  seri- 
ous negotiations  so  that  there  will  be 
peace  in  the  Middle  Eiast. 

Let  not  our  course  of  continued  ac- 
tion be  determined  by  partisan  politics 
nor  whether  or  not  our  so  called  ex- 
perts save  face  in  an  effort  to  prove 
their  decision  right.  Let  right  over 
wrong  lead  us  to  end  this  war. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >-ield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  3.  Like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  have  taken  great  pride  in 
being  a  strong  supporter  of  the  admin- 
istration and  this  President's  handling 
of  this  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
since  August  2.  I  have  also  taken  great 
pride  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  support  in  both 
words  and  votes  the  tools  and  resources 
and  equipment  necessary  to  protect 
and  benefit  those  brave,  young  mili- 
tary personnel  currently  serving  in  the 
gulf,  as  well  as  their  dependents  back 
home. 

Last  week's  debate  in  this  body  and 
the  discussion  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
around  the  world  was  democracy  at  its 
best,  allowing  Members  to  disagree,  yet 
allowing  us  all  to  come  together,  in  the 
final  analysis,  to  respect  the  will  of  the 
majority.  Some  perhaps,  however, 
would  misread  our  democracy,  would 
misread  our  debate  and  our  public 
right  of  free  expression  of  speech  and 
dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  give  two  cases  m 
point  as  examples.  I  watched  an  inter- 
view this  week  with  Mu'ammar  Qa- 
dhafl  as  he  tried  to  misinterpret  what 
was  happening  in  our  democracy  as  evi- 
dence this  country  was  not  behind  our 
President  or  not  behind  our  troops,  and 
I  heard  the  poignant  story  of  one  of  our 
front  line  military  personnel  who  won- 
dered what  was  happening  back  home 
as  he  saw  the  demonstrations  In  our 
cities  and  wondered  whether  or  not  we 
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iDDort  of  our  troops,  and  our  Presi-  and  daughters  of  our  allied  nations  in  couraRe  and  foresight  over  past  ses- 
»nt  and  our  resolve  to  free  Kuwait  Operation  Desert  Storm.  We  should  sions  to  ask  this  Congress  to  make  sure 
nd  'end    the    domination    of    Saddam     vote  out  a  resolution  that  states  our     the  United  States  was  not   only   mili- 


were  united  behind  his  actions  and  be-  Arabia,    and    Israel,    and    it    also    will  Fortunately    for    us.    this    President 

hind  his  efforts  as  a  person  serve  to  undermine  the  morale  of  our  will  not  turn  his  head  to  naked  aggres- 

let  this  vote  make  it  crystal  clear,  brave  sons  and  daughters.  sion.    This   President   authorized    mili- 

Mr   Speaker   to  the  soldiers  in  the  Mid-  I  call   upon  my   colleagrues  to  stand  tary    strategists    and    professionals    to 

die  East   toMu'ammar  Qadhan.  to  the  above    politics    and    voice    their    un-  develop  a  plan  which  would  effectively 

world    and     yes     to    Saddam    Hussein,  equivocal  support  for  President  Bush,  remove  Saddam  s  forces  from  Kuwait 

that  we  are  united  as  one  nation  in  our  for  our  sons  and  daughters  and  the  sons  Fortunately,    this    President    had    the 

su 
de 

Hussein"  *"  "" "  unequivocal  support,  but  we  will  not  tarily  prepared  but  that  it  is  corn- 
Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  have  that  opportunity.  Unfortunately,  petent  to  overcome  any  force  that 
1'-!.  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  politics  has  become  involved.  However,  threatens  freedom  on  this  globe.  Fortu- 
York  [Mr  Rangel]  I  still  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  nately  for  us.  this  President  is  now 
Mr  'r\NGEL  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  this  irresolute  resolution.  standing  firm  and  resolute.  He  will  not 
rise  in  supp.)rt  of  our  dedicated  men  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  yield  until  Saddam  says  he  will  with- 
and  women  now  serving  our  Nation  in  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen-  draw  and  comply  with  U.N.  Resolution 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  join  with  their  tleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio],  668.  ^  .  , 
families  and  their  loved  ones  in  pray-  Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  it  is,  indeed,  appropriate  and  timely 
ing  for  their  safe  return  to  the  United  last  weeks  fateful  debate,  we  all  drew  that  this  House,  divided  6  days  ago. 
SUtes  and  1  promise  that  this  Con-  heavily  upon  the  lessons  of  history.  I  should  now  come  together  in  unam- 
gress  will  show  the  Nation's  apprecia-  drew  the  conclusion  that  continued  mous  support  for  what  is  the  most  im- 
tion  for  the  sacrifices  that  they  have  unyielding  sanctions  would  best  portant  statement  for  freedom  the 
made  achieve  our  mutually  desired  objec-  world  has  seen.  We  must  join  together. 
When  this  sensitive  and  Important  tives;  Sovereignty  of  nations,  rule  of  We  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  our 
issue  was  debated  in  this  House  of  Rep-  law,  diplomatic  resolution  of  conflicts,  troops.  The  President  is  right.  Our  men 
resentatives.  it  made  the  Nation,  and  and  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  and  women  are  professionals.  This  Con- 
indeed  the  Members,  so  proud,  not  be-  peace.  ^^ff  "^^^^I'u^S^^  V  I  t  .^.^,^ 
cause  of  the  eloquence,  but  because  of  Others,  the  majority,  drew  different  M^  ^^i  HAKUi .  Mr.  hpeaKer.  i  yieia 
the  nonpartisan  way  in  which  this  mat-  conclusions  and  followed  a  more  famil-  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Sor- 
ter of  conscience  was  debated.  I  said  lar  path  with  a  call  to  arms.  ''^t.'^^ncvv'ciT^  vi  e  v  i 
then.  'I  don't  see  how  you  could  oppose  But  now  in  the  sober  moments  as  our  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  in 
the  President  on  moral  and  consclen-  first  casualties  come  home  let  us  look  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resoiu- 
tlous  grounds,  yet  support  this  mili-  again  to  history  and  make  this  firm  tion  2.  .  .^  ^  .v.  .  -^ 
tary  initiative."  resolution:  Last  weekend  we  decided  that  Con- 
As  one  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  No  matter  what  our  earlier  views,  no  Kress  was  going  to  fulfill  its  respon- 
to  Korea  to  serve  in  combat  for  a  year,  matter     how     profound     our    concern  sibility  under  the  Constitution  to  de- 


to    leave    with    frozen    feet,    a    Purple     about    the   wisdom    of   this   policy,    we 


clare  war.  That  has  now  been  done   We 


Heart  and  a  Bronze  Star.  I  make  it  will  not  forsake  our  young  men  and  are  now  at  war.  We  have  shown  our 
abundantly  clear  that  I  take  a  back  women  in  the  gulf;  we  will  cherish  feelings  about  the  responsibility  con- 
seat  to  nobody  in  terms  of  patriotism  them,  pray  for  their  safe  return  and  an  cerning  this  constitutional  require- 
As  one  who  is  a  father  of  a  service  per-  early  and  successful  resolution  of  this  ment. 

son  and  who  represents  a  community  connicf  we  will  support  their  families  Our  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 

that  has  made  more  than  their  share  of  m  this  time  of  need;  we  will  welcome  aisle  has  asked  us  to  pass  this  partlcu- 

sacrifices  in  Grenada,   in   Panama,   in  them  home  with  open  arms  and  honor  lar  resolution.  The  resolution  speaks  ot 

Vietnam  and  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  their  sacrince.  And  when  these  veter-  our  love  and  affection,  our  confidence. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  oppose  our  poll-  ans  return   home   we   will    not  neglect  and  our  thanks  to  our  men  and  women 

cles   in    the    Persian    Gulf   and   at    the  and  forget  them  as  we  have  so  many  »n  the  service  and  to  our  Commander  in 

same   time   make   it  abundantly  clear  veterans  of  past  wars.  Chief.  I  join  enthusiastically  in  doing 

that  we  support  the  courage  of  our  men  war  is  the  result  of  failed  diplomacy,  all  the  things  this  resolution  provides, 

and  women  who  find  themselves  in  this  But  that  should  not  deter  the  Presi-  I  particularly  congratulate  the  qual- 

situation  today  dent  from  continuing  to  seek  a  diplo-  ity  of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  a  nian 

.Mr    MICHEL.  Mr    Speaker.  I  yield  1  matic  resolution  to  this  conflict,  even  of  vision,  a  man  of  compassion,  and  a 

minute    to    the    distinguished    gentle-  as  he  prosecutes  the  war.  man  of  decision. 

woman  from  Maryland  [Mrs    BENTLEY].  i  want  us  to  make  one  other  resolu-  Now,    today    we   are    somewhat   con- 
Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  all  tion    That  for  the  sake  of  expediency,  fronted    in    this   country    with    people 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  the  the  United  States  will  never  again  aid  who  are  what  we  call  peace  activists    i 
loved  ones  of  many  of  my  constituents  or  abet  a  bloody  dictator  in  his  rise  to  would  suggest  that  those  peace  acti\ 
stand   in   harm's   way   as   part   of  the  power    that  we  will  be  determined  to  ists  might  well  show  their  best  vision 
United   Nations   coalition   forces   now  make  long-term  changes  in  our  foreign  for  the  future  by  combining  themselves 
engaged  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  policy    that    will    create    a    true    new  with  the  idea  of  a  new  wor  d  order  in 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  many  oth-  world  order  of  lasting  peace.  the  United  Nations,   and   also  by   not 
ers.   including  Marine  Corps  Pvt.   Ste-  ^  ,^,-  demonstrating  before  the  White  House 
ven  Scott  Carrow.  the  son  of  one  of  my  °  ^^'"  but  instead  by  demonstrating  in  front 
staff  members,  are  due  to  be  dispatched  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1>.5  of  the  Iraqi  Embassy, 
to  the  war  zone  in  the  coming  weeks.  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Loulsi-  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  5 
We.  as  their  elected  represenUtives.  ana  [Mr.  Baker].  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
have    the    moral    obligation    to    give  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  6  days  ago.  [xMr.  Shaw] 

them,  and  their  Commander  in  Chief.  Saturday,     January     12,     this     House  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 

President  Bush,  our  unequivocal  sup-  voted.  250  yeas  to  183  nays,  to  adopt  a  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me 

port.    Any    sign    of    weakness,    uncer-  mirror  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Security  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provides  that  the 

tainty,  or  division  in  this  Chamber  will  Council.    Resolution    No.    668.    No    one  Congress  supports  the  efforts  and  the 

serve  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of  Sad-  wanted  war.  No  one  wanted  to  put  any  leadership    of   the    President    as   Com- 

dam    Hussein    to   continue    his   insane  lives  at  risk  unreasonably,  but  Saddam  mander  in  Chief  in   the   Persian  Gulf 

military  aggression   In  Kuwait.  Saudi  did  not  listen.  hostilities,  that  the  Congress  unequivo- 
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cally  supports  the  men  and  women  of  support  to  families  of  our  troops  in  Op-  all  God's  children,  or  we  none  are    We 

our  Armed  Forces  who  are  carrying  out  eration  Desert  Storm,  are  all  equally  so. 

their  mission  with  professional  excel-  One  woman,  a  leader  of  the  group.  Incidentally,  when  we  talk  about, 
lence  dedicated  patriotism,  and  exem-  was  a  mother  who  had  already  lost  one  and  I  think  it  was  terrible,  wrong,  that 
plarv  behavior  son  in  an  automobile  accident— her  Iraq  would  bomb  Israel,  but  let  us  not 
Mr  Speaker  we  can  do  no  less  than  other  son  is  now  serving  in  the  Middle  forget  that  a  few  years  ago  Israel 
to' pas^  this  resolution  and  we  must  do  East.  With  pride  and  conviction  she  bombed  Iraq.  Where  were  all  the  ex- 
it with  enthusiasm  and  almost  unani-  told  me  a  good  deal  about  the  pain  of  pressions  of  moral  indignation  at  that 
mous  support.  This  will  allow  a  umfied  losing  a  child-and  then  what  it  means  time  in  this  body'' 

rorTcrrp^anH  a  unified  America  to  send  to  send  a  child  into  a  combat  zone.  The  We    talk   about   the   heroism   of  the 

a  messSe  to  our  bra'  e  m^n" nd  worsen  remarkable  thing  is  that  she  fully  su;.  Lithuanians,  fighting  against  the  mili- 


and  is  encouraging  others.  rocks  and  sticks  and  what  have  you. 

We  have  so  many  wonderful   Amen-  Are    not    the    Palestinians    doing    the 

cans  supporting  our  brave  young  people  same  thing  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  on 

now    m    harm's    way.    Overwhelmingly  the  West  Bank'' 

r  ,v,     V,           ,  ^^r,i^  T  v,,,-«  cvpr     Americans   are    accepting    the    respon-  Let  us  be  fair  and  evenhanded  m  this 

some  of  the  bravest  people  I  have  e%er     ^^^^^.^^_  ^^  ^.^^^^  leadership  and  stand-  matter.  I  tell  you,  the  problem  cannot 

ing  up  for  the  principles  on  which  this  be  solved  in  the  Middle  East  by  Ameri- 


with  them  This  resolution  will  send  a 
message  across  this  great  country  to 
the  loved  ones  and  the  families  of  our 
men  and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


known,    that    America    is    with    them. 

And    yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  .  >.   .  <-        j   ^ 

7    ■*      •  '  ,  ,    „,  ^^^^^„^^  ,„     great  Nation  was  founded 

wi      send  the  clearest   of  messages  to 


ca's  military  might,  because  the  prob- 
er. Speaker,  as  I  traveled  m  south-     iem  is  not  just  using  force  trying  to  en- 
Iraq  that  we  are  not  Democrats,  we  are     ^.^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,  .^^,^   ^^^^_     ,^^^^    ^^^^     ^here    cannot    be    peace 

not  Republicans,  we  are  Americans  all.     ^^^  ^^^,^  meetings  and  listening  to  my     without     justice.     Justice     is    a    pre- 

constituents.  I  was  honestly  struck  by     requisite  to  peace.  The  military  might 
the   level    of  commitment   to   backing     must  be  on  the  side  of  bringing  justice 


our  troops. 


and  we  will  win.  Make  not  mistake 
about  it.  we  are  unified,  and  we  are  de- 
termined and  we  will  win. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  made  many  mis-  ""Everywhere  I  went,  people  of  all  ages  We  need  to  bring  our  resources  back 
takes  in  V  letnam,  but  perhaps  the  ^^^  ^^j  political  beliefs  told  me  that  it  home  to  provide  justice  in  this  country 
greatest  mistake  we  ever  made  was  m     .^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^j^  together  as  a  nation  be-     for  African-Americans.  This  resolution 

hind    our   troops,    our   allies,    and    our     I  cannot  support,  because  it  commends 

President. 


taking  so  long  to  recognize   the  brav- 
ery,  the  excellence,  and  the  gratitude 


to  the  Middle  East. 


the  President.  I  cannot  say  this,  when 


of  this  country  to  the  service  men  and        ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^  students  m  Sara-     we  said  the  opposite  last  week,  that  I 
women  who  gave  so  much  to  us  in  \  let-     ^^^^   ^^  disabled  vets  in  Naples,  to  par-     commend  and  support  the  President. 


ents'  and    spouses    of   members    of   the         I  support  our  young  men  and  women. 


nam     But   make   no   mistake   about  it 

now    America    is    unified.    America    is  X'^med'ForcesTn  everv'comm"unit'v.  and  the   military   in   the   Middle   East,   but 

back  even    ^^    conscientious    objectors    who  the  way  to  express  that  support  best  is 

Mr.  GEPHARDT   Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^are  to  demand  that  they  be  brought  back 

1   minute  to  the  gentleman   from  Ne-  ^.j^^.^,  views— whether  they  agreed  with  home  immediately.  The  way  to  do  that 

hraska  [Mr.  Hoagland].  ^j^^  decision  to  use  force  or  not— the  is  ^o  vote  against  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND    Mr    Speaker.  I  rise  g^pport  for  our  people  fighting  in  the  ^-   MICHEL.  Mr    Speaker.  I  yield  1 

today   to  pay   tribute  to  our  men  and  M;(j(jje  Ea.st  was  unwavering.  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ne- 

women  in  the  gulf.  Their  competence  '  ^jj.    Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  vada  [Mrs.  VucANOVlCH]. 

and  bravery  stand  as  a  shining  example  district— and  I  am  proud"  to  stand  here  Mrs.    VUC.ANOVICH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

of  those  who  would  defend  freedom,  and  ^ofj^y  and  add  my  unequivocal  support  rise  to  commend  the  President  for  his 

oppose    aggression    everywhere    m    the  j-^^  ^^^  troops  and  our  President.  superb  leadership  of  the  crisis  in  the 

world  Persian    Gulf,    also    our    brave    young 

I  also  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  ^  ^''20  service  men  and  women  need  to  know- 
citizens  of  Israel.  The  Israelis  have  en-  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  how  very  proud  we  are  of  them.  They 
dured  incredible  hardship  and  incom-  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi-  are  carrying  out  their  missions  with 
prehensible  pressure  over  the  last  four  nois  [Mr.  SavagE).  courage  and  professionalism.  My 
decades,  and  specifically  and  over  the  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  thoughts  and  prayers  are  always  with 
last  several  hours— as  we  have  asked  a  Member  of  this  body  when  the  Gulf  of  them  and  their  families  and  let  us  not 
them  to  absorb  a  first  strike.  Imagine  Tonkin  resolution  was  unanimously  forget  that  these  service  men  and 
how  we  would  feel  today  if  our  children  adopted,  but  I  was  a  Member  when  this  women  are  members  of  an  All  Volun- 
and  elderly,  our  spouses  and  our  par-  same  body  expressed  by  majority  vote  teer  Force  dedicated  to  fighting  for 
ents.  were' the  targets  of  Saddam  Hus-  its  regret,  considering  that  the  Tonkin  freedom  and  are  truly  patriots, 
sein's  horrible  arsenal— and  threatened  resolution  was  wrong  in  hindsight.  From  all  accounts,  we  look  strong 
with  a  frightening  array  of  chemical  Well,  I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  This  is 
and  biological  weapons.  if  I  stand  alone,  because  if  the  plan  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  brilliant  planning 

Israel  is  an  outpost  of  democracy  in  wrong,  and  I  argued  and  voted  against  of  the  President  and  his  very  able  mili- 

the  Middle  East.   And  we  as  a  nation.  Bush's   plan   last  week,   if  the   plan   is  tary  advisers  and  commanders.  I  wish 

owe  the  people  of  Israel,  a  debt  of  grat-  wrong,  then  the  execution  is  wrong.  them  continued  success  m  the  upcom- 

itude  for  helping  us  keep  an  unprece-  For  instance,   if  you  are   opposed  to  ing  days. 

dented    coalition    of    nations    together  capital    punishment,    you    cannot    say  I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  perform- 

against  Husseins  evil  aggression.  you  are  opposed  to  it  until  someone  is  ance    of    those    weapons    which    have 

Mr    MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  convicted  and  put  on  death  row,  and  never  been  tested  in  battle  before.  As 

minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  say,  OK,  go  ahead  with  the  execution  you  may  know,  my  district  m  Nevada 

[Mr.  Gos.s].  If  .you  are  against  the  plan,  you  must  is  the  home  base  of  the  Stealth  fighter 

Mr    GOSS    Mr    Speaker    last  evening  be  against  the  execution,  to  be  consist-  I    understand    that    the    stealth    tech- 

I   spent  time  with  many   parents  and  ent.  nology  performed  exactly  as  designed, 

friends  of  our  service  men  and  women  Let  me  also  add,  I  hear  here  people  and  I  am  pleased  with  its  initial  per- 

who  are  overseas  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  debating,  talking  about  the  few  civil-  formance. 

They  were  gathered  as  part  of  a  very  lans  that  were  harmed  or  killed  in  Is-  I   truly  hoped  that   we  would  see  a 

impressive    local    community    support  rael    last   night.    But   I    tell   you,   what  peaceful   end  to  this  hostility  started 

group    that    reaches    out    and   provides  about  the  civilians  in  Baghdad''  We  are  by    Saddam    Hussein.    No    one    wanted 
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this  war  to  occur,  but  the  fact  is  we  are 
at  war.  and  we  now  must  focus  on  driv- 
ing Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  and  getting 
our  forces  home  as  soon  as  possible 

God  bless  President  Bush,  and  our 
troops,  and  God  bless  America. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote 
today  will  show  my  support  for  the 
troops. 

War  has  begun,  and  now  our  focus  is 
clear,  how  to  bring  our  service  men  and 
women  home,  to  be  reunited  with  their 
families,  with  a  minimum  number  of 
ciisualties,  and  with  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  innocent  victims  of  war. 

My  heart  is  with  those  brave  Amer- 
ican troops  and  with  their  families, 
whom  I  speak  to  almost  every  day,  and 
my  heart  will  remain  there  until  this 
war  ends. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  call  on  Saddam  Hus- 
sein not  to  sacrifice  his  people  in  a  fu- 
tile battle  against  the  most  awesome 
force  ever  assembled. 

My  heart  is  also  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  I  condemn  the  Iraqi  attack 
on  that  country.  Israel's  restraint  has 
been  remarkable.  That  restraint  indi- 
cates their  strength. 

As  for  opposition  in  this  country, 
whether  it  is  10  percent  of  the  people, 
or  20  percent,  or  1  percent,  let  us  con- 
tinue to  allow  our  people  to  express 
themselves  peacefully,  no  matter  what 
side  they  are  on.  That  is  the  strength 
of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  also  ensure  that  our  brave 
news  correspondents  do  not  face  cen- 
sorship as  they  attempt  to  inform  the 
American  people. 

Finally,  lasting  peace  in  an  area  of 
the  world  plagued  by  war  must  be  our 
goal,  and  I  pray  and  I  pray  that  the 
costs  of  this  war  will  not  echo  in  our 
country  for  too  long,  so  that  we  can 
move  America  forward  in  peace  and  in 
unity. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  Vi 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BatemanJ. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
bombs  burst  in  air  and  an  Arabian 
desert  landscape  is  illuminated  by  the 
rockets'  red  glare,  there  ought  to  be 
certain  things  which  are  self-evident.  I 
thought  until  a  few  moments  ago  that 
one  of  them  was  that  when  American 
forces  were  under  these  circumstances, 
by  authority  of  the  majority  vote  of 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  that  all  Americans 
would  be  united  in  support  of  those 
troops.  I  hope  that  if  there  are  any  of 
us  who  are  not,  they  will  be  mercifully 
very  few. 

Events  of  the  last  2  days  have  dem- 
onstrated the  incredible  technology 
brought  to  bear  in  the  Middle  East  by 
American  forces.  But  those  weapons, 
that  technology,  operate  only  through 
the  skills,  the  dedication,  the  training, 
the  professionalism,  of  an  All  Volun- 


teer American  Force.  We  have  never 
fielded  a  finer  one.  We  should  be  eter- 
nally grateful  to  them.  Our  thanks  and 
our  prayers  are  with  them. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  B\'RON]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution before  this  House  today  ex- 
presses congressional  support  for  the 
President's  leadership  and  for  our 
troops  in  the  gulf.  The  passage  of  this 
resolution  could  not  be  more  timely. 
By  our  action  today,  only  3  days  into  a 
struggle  of  undetermined  duration. 
Congress  sends  an  unmistakable  mes- 
sage to  the  world.  Last  week  we  de- 
bated and  voted.  Today  we  are  one. 
This  message  should  be  music  to  the 
ears  of  our  troops.  The  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  Desert  Shield  for 
the  past  several  months  have  done  so 
with  a  certain  measure  of  fear.  A  fear 
that  this  Nation  will  not  fully  support 
their  efforts.  Time  and  time  again  they 
have  asked  will  there  be  support.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  our  troops  after  this 
debate,  understand  where  we  stand.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  our  per- 
sonnel in  the  gulf.  Active  Duty,  Re- 
serve, and  Guard  on  their  outstanding 
efforts  thus  far. 

We  were  quick  to  take  action  to  rem- 
edy initial  concerns  about  health  and 
welfare,  mail  service,  imminent  danger 
pay,  medical  professional  pay,  and 
variable  housing  allowance  for  Reserv- 
ists. As  Desert  Shield  unfolded,  it  has 
becomr  clear  that  more  fine  tuning  of 
benefits  and  policies  is  needed.  Now 
that  Desert  Shield  has  become  Desert 
Storm,  the  need  to  act  has  taken  on  a 
new  urgency. 

As  was  the  case  previously,  the  focus 
of  this  legislation  is  on  updating  spe- 
cial pays,  and  protecting  financial  eq- 
uity for  Active  and  Reserve  members. 
The  bill  would:  Increase  family  separa- 
tion pay.  certain  places  pay,  and  the 
death  gratuity,  and  extend  certain 
places  pay  to  officers  and  family  sepa- 
ration pay  to  military  couples  without 
dependents;  recognize  the  contribution 
of  foreign  language  experts  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  with  proficiency  pay  despite 
not  being  certified  because  of  the  rush 
to  put  them  in  the  theater:  remove  the 
prohibition  against  payment  of  immi- 
nent danger  and  family  separation  pay 
when  war  or  national  emergency  is  de- 
clared; authorize  a  penalty  free  delay 
to  the  income  tax  filing  deadline  for 
those  serving  in  the  theater;  extend  the 
savings  program  investment  limit  for 
POW's  and  MIA's;  and  remove  the  limi- 
tation on  selling  back  leave  for  survi- 
vors of  members  who  die  on  active 
duty. 

The  activation  of  Reserve  and  retired 
forces  has  highlighted  the  need  for  a 
number  of  initiatives  to  facilitate  the 
transition  of  the  reservists  and  retirees 
from  civilian  life  to  the  military,  and 
hopefully  back  to  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  near  future.  The  bill  would; 
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Extend  the  unexpired  period  allowed 
for  reinvestment  of  profits  from  the 
sale  of  a  home;  recognize  that  unmar- 
ried reservists  maintain  residences  by 
authorizing  payment  of  housmg  allow- 
ance; preserve  the  entitlement  to  6- 
month  grace  period  for  reservists  re- 
paying Government  student  loans;  and 
authorize  the  recall  of  retired  officers 
in  the  highest  grade  held  on  active 
duty. 

Finally  the  bill  includes  a  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  German  Government 
be  approached  to  provide  medical  care 
for  military  dependents  in  Germany  in 
order  to  replace  the  military  medical 
resources  dispatched  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  treat  Desert  Storm  casualties. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  act 
quickly  on  this  legislation  to  protect 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  troops 
in  the  field  and  their  families  at  home. 
As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  this  is  an- 
other step  in  an  continuing  effort.  We 
will  continue  to  examine  personnel  and 
pay  systems  closely  to  ensure  that 
they  provide  the  financial  security 
that  we  intended.  Given  the  level  of  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  endured  by  many  re- 
servists, I  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  provide  some  assist- 
ance to  offset  the  cost  of  patriotism, 
and  protect  the  viability  of  Reserve  re- 
cruiting in  the  future.  Now  that  the 
Nation  has  committed  our  forces  to 
combat,  I  believe  the  Ser\'icemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  should  be  re-eval- 
uated to  ensure  that  it  is  providing  the 
right  level  of  protection.  I  will  be 
working  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  ranking  majority  member 
on  my  subcommittee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
to  examine  the  need  for  a  change  in  the 
benefit  level. 

We  sp>eak  of  our  high-technolog>'  ar- 
senal achieving  a  high  success  rate,  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  a  profes- 
sional, patriotic  man  or  woman  operat- 
ing these  machines.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  dedication  of  these  men  and 
women,  and  something  for  which  all 
Americans  should  be  proud. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hunter). 

D  1430 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a 
high  level  debate  just  a  few  days  ago 
before  a  very  historic  vote  authorizing 
President  Bush  to  stop  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. I  thought  that  that  vote  and  that 
debate  elevated  this  body. 

Let  me  offer  another  opinion  on  the 
vote  that  we  are  having  today.  I  think 
that  the  Democrat  leadership  made  a 
mistake  in  bringing  us  back  for  a  cover 
vote.  I  do  not  think  we  need  a  cover 
vote.  I  think  Members  who  voted  one 
way  the  other  day  can  explain  that  to 
their  constituents  in  town  hall  meet- 
ings and  in  press  releases  and  inter- 
views. I  think  that  Members  who  in 
good  conscience  voted  against  it  should 
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not  have  any  reason  to  change  their 
position  at  this  time,  and  those  Mem- 
bers who  voted  for  it  have  all  of  the 
same  justifications  before  them  th.it 
they  had  just  a  couple  of  days  ago. 

One  point  on  a  substantive  issue  that 
I  think  has  been  brought  out  by  the  at- 
tack on  Israel  yesterday.  It  is  very 
clear  now  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  mis- 
siles, and  we  are  going  to  have  to  be 
able  to  stop  missiles  if  we  are  going  to 
secure  our  safety  and  that  of  our  allies. 
The  impact  of  the  Scuds  in  Tel  Aviv 
drove  that  point  home.  This  Congress 
should  leave  politics  behind  in  this 
year  and  we  should  dedicate  ourselves 
to  advancing  the  President's  strategic 
defense  initiative.  Clearly  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  our  allies  hang  in  the 
balance  and  hang  on  that  decision. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HLTs'TER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  national  debate 
over  U.S.  policy  m  the  Persian  Gulf  these  past 
5  months  was  couched,  almost  instinctively,  m 
the  classic  moral  categones  and  language  ol 
the  just-war  tradition.  That  is  not  a  sign  ot 
weakness,  it  is.  rather,  a  sign  of  strength,  of 
resolve,  and  of  the  good  aiII  of  the  American 
people 

Now  that  we  have  engaged  the  forces  of 
Iraqi  aggression  in  the  gulf,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief  reflection  on 
how  United  States  action  has  satisfied  the 
classic  moral  cntena  of  the  )ust  war  tradition. 
Is  ours  a  |ust  cause''  A  )ust  cause  has  ex- 
isted since  August  2.  i990,  when  Iraq,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  most  fundamental  norms  of  inter- 
national law  and  civilized  political  behavior, 
militarily  invaded  Kuwait  and  declared  it  to  be 
an  integral  pan  ot  Iraq  Resistance,  including 
armed  resistance,  to  Iraqi  aggression  is  in- 
deed a  )ust  cause,  for  it  is  armed  resistance 
in  defense  of  the  basic  moral  and  legal  norms 
that  proscribe  such  aggression 

Have  we  conducted  ourselves  with  a  right 
intention''  We  have  no  aggressive  aims 
against  the  people  of  Iraq.  As  the  President 
has  insisted  time  and  again,  our  quarrel  is  with 
the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein,  Moreover,  we 
are  acting  in  order  to  deter  future  aggression, 
to  restore  a  minimum  of  order  to  the  conduct 
of  international  affairs,  and  to  create  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  stable  peace  might  be 
buitt  in  the  region 

Has  the  war  m  which  we  are  engaged  been 
authorized  by  a  competent  authont>'''  Cer- 
tainly In  domestic  terms,  our  use  of  armed 
force  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  democrat- 
ically elected  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Internationally,  it  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations 

As  to  the  criterion  of  proportionality — will  the 
good  to  be  achieved  by  the  use  of  armed 
force  dearly  outweigh  the  evil  that  would  re- 
sult from  leaving  Iraqi  aggression  to  stand — 
we  should  not  forget  that  Iraq  has  already  per- 
petrated a  great  evil,  and  has  promised  to  do 
rrwre.  Iraq  has  systematically  brutalized  the 
people  of  Kuwait.  It  has  flagrantly  attacked  the 


people  ot  Israel.  Condoning  Iraq's  aggression 
against  Kuwait  would  have  opened  the  door  to 
further  evil  by  an  ambitious  and  aggressive 
dictator,  Saddam  Hussein. 

Do  we  have  a  reasonable  hope  ot  success'' 
This  was  always  a  judgment  call,  on  which 
men  of  honor  could  disagree.  But  responsible 
political  and  military  leaders,  with  access  to 
the  best  available  intelligence  information,  and 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  military  and 
political  capabilities  of  the  coalition  we  had 
gathered,  told  the  Congress  and  the  President 
that  we  could  indeed  succeed. 

Finally,  the  just  war  tradition  asks  us  to  treat 
military  action  as  a  last  resort.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  have  done.  Every  effort  to  ne- 
gotiate an  unconditional  Iraqi  withdrawal  from 
Kuwait  failed,  over  a  period  of  Sv?  months. 
Sanctions,  while  effective  in  some  respect. 
were  sure  to  burden  the  civilian  population  of 
Iraq — those  whom  the  just  war  tradition  would 
urge  us  to  consider  as  noncombatants — far 
more  heavily  than  the  country's  military-politi- 
cal elite.  Last  resort  in  the  just  war  tradition  is 
not  an  arithmetic  concept;  one  could  always 
imagine  just  one  more  thing  that  could  be 
tried.  No.  last  resort  asks  us  to  judge  that  rea- 
sonable men  would  conclude  that  all  reason- 
able efforts  at  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  war 
initiated  by  Iraq  on  August  2.  i990.  had  been 
made,  and  had  failed.  We  could,  and  did. 
make  that  judgment  in  good  conscience. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  t>e 
confident  that  United  States  military  action 
against  Iraqi  aggression  satisfies  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  classic  moral  tradition  of 
the  West  would  sanction  the  resort  to  armed 
force 

As  for  our  adherence  to  the  moral  laws  of 
conduct  within  war  as  oultined  by  the  just  war 
tradition,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  for  my  col- 
leagues the  stress  that  has  been  put  on  our 
intention  to  avoid  striking  civilian  targets  in 
Iraq  Indeed,  our  forces  are  operating  in  such 
a  disciplined  manner,  and  under  such  strict 
rules  of  target  recognition,  that  a  number  of  pi- 
lots returned  to  base  with  their  weapons  unex- 
pended, rather  than  risk  an  attack  that  might 
result  in  serious  civilian  casualties — and  this, 
after  spending  at  least  an  hour  flying  through 
hostile  air  space,  i  think  it  says  something  in> 
portant  about  the  United  States  and  its  Armed 
Forces.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  confronting  a  bar- 
banan  we  are  holding  ourselves  accountable 
to  civilized  norms  of  military  conduct.  And  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  President.  Sec- 
retary Cheney.  General  Powell,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces  for  their  commit- 
ment to  the  just  war  tradition. 

The  just  war  tradition — a  tradition  which 
seeks  to  link  the  use  of  proportionate  and  dis- 
criminate armed  force  to  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
security,  freedom,  justice,  and  order — is  alive 
and  thriving  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Charges,  from  whatever  quarter, 
that  we  are  acting  hastily  and  immorally  are 
either  willfully  ignorant  or  morally  obtuse. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HlTTO]. 

Mr.  HI'TTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  feel 
many  emotions  concerning  the  events 
of  the  last  2  days.  My  immediate  emo- 
tions are  pride  and  caution.  How  won- 
derful it  is  to  be  a  citizen  of  this,  the 
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greatest  nation  on  Earth.  I'm  proud  of 
the  courageous  men  and  women  who 
are  willingly  placing  themselves  in 
harm's  way  to  defend  and  preserve  the 
freedoms  we  all  cherish.  I'm  proud  of 
our  President  and  his  decisions  con- 
cerning the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I'm 
proud  of  this  congress  which  debated 
the  United  States'  policy  in  the  gulf. 
and  voted  to  uphold  the  United  Na- 
tions' resolution  demanding  Iraq's  un- 
conditional withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 

I'm  very  proud  in  two  other  specific 
areas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the 
continued   determination   of  the   Con- 
gress and   the   American   people,   who 
over  the  last  decade,  supported  funding 
for  our  defense  preparedness.  The  Read- 
iness Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  has 
consistently    supported    the    necessary 
funds    for    the    well-trained    and    well- 
equipped  operation  we  are  now  witness- 
ing. I'm  also  proud  of  the  contribution 
of  my  constituents  m  northwest  Flor- 
ida. The  people  of  Florida's  First  Dis- 
trict are  directly  involved  in  defense 
activities   including   training   of  naval 
pilots,  developing  and  testing  many  of 
the  weapons  being  used  in  this  deploy- 
ment, and  researching  and  developing 
numerous  activities  in  both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force.  My  district  hosts  an 
Air  Force  Tactical   Fighter  Wing,   the 
Air   Force's   Special    Operations   Com- 
mand, many  special  operations  person- 
nel, and  a  wide  array  of  naval  activi- 
ties. I  salute  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion of  these  fine  men  and  women. 

Caution,  however,  is  in  order.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
ruthless  tyrant,  as  was  so  horribly  wit- 
nessed last  night  when  Scud  missiles 
fell  on  Israel.  Clearly,  the  intended  ef- 
fect of  this  attack  on  civilians  was  to 
strike  fear  and  terror  and  to  divide  the 
coalition  of  U.S.  allies. 

Not  only  will  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  achieve  the  U.N.  goal  of  lib- 
erating Kuwait,  but,  when  it's  over, 
hopefully  we  will  have  done  the  world  a 
great  favor  by  eliminating  Saddam 
Hussein's  future  ability  to  wage  nu- 
clear, chemical,  and  biological  warfare. 
Thank  God.  this  future  threat  will  not 
haunt  mankind. 

War  is  never  easy.  We  must  remain 
supportive  of  our  Commander  in  Chief 
and  united  with  our  allies  in  our  effort 
to  oust  this  dictator  from  Kuwait.  The 
pride  of  success  must  always  be  tem- 
pered with  the  resolve  to  deal  with  the 
aftermath  of  our  actions  and  to  ensure 
ihat  war  is  always  our  last  resort.  My 
respect,  prayers,  and  support  not  only 
go  out  to  the  brave  airmen,  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  but  to  their  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  neighbors  as  well. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BILIRAKIS]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  m  firm  support  of  our  President 
and  our  courageous  service  personnel 
today  in  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region. 
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None  of  us  wanted  this  conflict — no 
one  here  on  Capitol  Hill  or  in  the  White 
House,  and  certainly  no  one  serving 
this  Nation  on  the  front  lines  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Everything  was  done  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  principle  to  per- 
suade Saddam  Hussein  to  leave  Kuwait 
in  peace,  and  we  should  be  clear  that 
no  one  outside  of  Iraq  broke  the  peace 
This  must  be  placed  squarely  at  the 
feet  of  Saddam  Hussein,  who  cov- 
etously, brazenly,  and  without  warning 
attacked  his  neighbor. 

While  my  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
first  and  foremost  for  the  safety  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  sailors,  and  aviators  in 
the  gulf  region,  I  remain  convinced 
that  Saddam  was  bent  on  escalating 
the  armed  conflict  even  beyond  his  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  and  that  any  course 
short  of  abandoning  our  national  inter- 
ests, goals,  friends,  and  allies  in  the  re- 
gion would  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  state  of  affairs  regardless 

Furthermore,  while  we  all  would 
have  preferred  that  sanctions  had  been 
more  successful,  I  don't  believe  this 
would  have  moved  Saddam  to  change 
his  dark  plans -and  with  this  in  mind, 
each  day  of  delay  meant  only  more 
misery,  abuse,  torture,  and  pillage  for 
the  people  of  Kuwait. 

Now.  Saddam  has  turned  on  another 
neighbor.  Israel,  a  noncombatant  na- 
tion not  involved  In  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Furthermore,  this  was  an 
unprovoked  terror  attack,  not  a  mili- 
tary strike,  but  targeted  at  unarmed 
civilians.  This  is  further  proof— if  we 
needed  it — that  none  of  Saddam's 
neighbors  are  safe. 

Stopping  Saddam  sooner  rather  than 
later  will  save  lives  in  the  long  run  and 
make  the  world  a  safer  place  to  live  for 
all  of  us.  That  is  why  our  service  per- 
sonnel are  in  Saudi  Arabia  today. 

I  have  nothing  but  tremendous  pride, 
•dmlration.  and  deep  gratitude  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  today,  "are  carrying  out  their 
missions  with  professional  excellence, 
dedicated  patriotism  and  exemplary 
bravery." 

It  cannot  be  better  said.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  its  pas- 
sage. Surely  we  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr  SKELTON  Mr  Speaker,  let  me 
express  my  complete  and  unwavering 
backing  for  this  resolution  that  ex- 
presses our  support  for  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican forces  engaged  in  combat  against 
Iraq. 

We  should  know  that  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait  and  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  further  Iraqi  aggression  in 
the  region  will  not  be  done  in  a  few 
days  There  will  be  surprises  and  there 
will  be  setbacks,  as  we  say  with  the 
Iraqi  success  in  launching  a  handful  of 


Scud  missiles  against  Israel  last  night 
Hard  fighting  remains.  Mr.  Speaker. 

And  yet.  we  can  take  comfort  in  the 
courage,  professionalism,  and  dedica- 
tion, of  all  those  involved  in  this  grand 
undertaking.  The  planners  have  done 
their  job  well.  America  has  been  very 
fortunate  In  the  quality  of  the  individ- 
uals who  are  proud  to  call  themselves 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines. 
They  really  are  the  finest  this  Nation 
has  to  offer.  They  have  been  trained 
well  and  provided  the  best  equipment 
with  which  to  do  the  job  and  we  are 
seeing  the  results.  When  the  military 
history  of  this  century  is  written,  the 
American  effort  In  this  conflict  will  be 
the  premier  example  of  planning  and 
execution. 

Our  prayers,  our  hopes,  and  our 
thoughts  are  with  them  for  the  suc- 
cessful and  safe  completion  of  their 
mission.  We  want  the  young  Americans 
in  uniform  to  know  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  from  home  that  this  reso- 
lution represents.  God  bless  them  and 
God  bless  America. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morelxa], 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  very  strong  support  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2.  This  resolution 
symbolizes  as  strongly  as  ever  the 
unity  and  support  of  the  U  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  People's  House,  to 
our  courageous  men  and  women  serv- 
ing our  country  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Many  of  them  are  my  constitu- 
ents from  Montgomery  County,  MD.  I 
even  have  a  former  staffer  who  is  serv- 
ing there,  and  many  friends. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
representing  the  people  are  very  proud 
of  them,  and  we  are  very  grateful   to 
them  for  their  professionalism  and  ior«. 
their  valor. 

The  resolution  also  shows,  and  I 
heartily  agree,  the  unity  and  support 
of  the  United  States  House  of 
Reprsentatives  to  our  President,  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  who  has  shown 
valor,  and  calm  resolute  leadership  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities. 

We  are  appalled  that  Saddam  Hussein 
has  resorted  to  the  heinous  act  of  des- 
peration last  evening  in  attacking  ci- 
vilian targets  in  Israel,  our  ally  that 
has  no  part  in  this  conflict.  Israel  has 
been  heroic  in  its  resistance. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  our  coun- 
try unites  behind  our  troops,  behind 
our  Commander  in  Chief,  and  God  bless 
them  and  God  bless  America. 

D  1440 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzou], 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  rise  in  very  strong  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Let  me  commend  the  leadership  of 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri   [Mr.    Gephardt],    out    majority 


leader,  both  today  and  last  Saturday. 
We  are  here  today  by  reason  of  his 
leadership 

Whatever  our  views  last  Saturday. 
we  have  but  one  view  today,  and  that 
view  is  to  support  our  fitrhting  troops 
in  the  gulf,  to  support  their  families,  to 
support  their  commanders  and  to  sup- 
port our  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President. 

In  that  sense.  I  pledge  to  do  every- 
thing possible  so  that  we  have  "no 
more  Vietnams"  in  the  sense  that  our 
troops  need  to  have  our  support  for  an 
application  of  total-force  to  win  that 
battle  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  need 
our  support  by  way  of  equipment  and 
resources  of  all  kinds.  They  need  our 
moral  support,  and  that  is  really  what 
this  resolution  suggests:  that  they 
enjoy  the  undivided  support  of  this 
Congress  and  of  this  Nation  as  they  go 
about  their  task  to  complete  their  mis- 
sion, to  complete  it  quickly,  to  com- 
plete it  successfully,  and  to  complete  it 
with  as  little  bloodshed  as  possible. 

They  have  our  prayers  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  have  our  support 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bekelter]. 
who  serves  with  such  distinction  on  the 
Permament  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  resolution,  the 
U.S.  military  forces — including  a  large 
number  of  my  constituents— currently 
engaged  in  battle  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
and  support  and  appreciation  for  the 
leadership  actions  of  our  Commander 
in  Chief.  President  George  Bush. 

Wednesday  night,  as  news  of  the  ini- 
tial U.S  and  allied  retaliatory  strikes 
filtered  through  to  the  West,  this  Mem- 
ber wondered  what  more  our  President 
could  have  done  to  resolve  this  crisis 
peacefully. 

We  organized  the  most  comprehen- 
sive sanctions  policy  the  world  had 
ever  known — and  yet  it  had  become 
clear  the  sanctions  were  not  working 
The  embargo  was  leaking  critical  ma- 
terials and  t-echnology.  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  had  indicated  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  could  hold  out  indefi- 
nitely because  of  the  deprivation  which 
he  would  be  quite  willing  to  inflict 
upon  the  Iraqi  people. 

All  reasonable  avenues  of  diplomacy 
were  tried.  Over  and  over  the  United 
States,  the  United  Nations,  the  Arab 
League,  the  European  Community,  and 
others  sought  to  achieve  a  peaceful  so- 
lution—only to  have  their  efforts  sum- 
marily rebuffed. 

Up  to — and  beyond— the  .January  15 
deadline,  diplomatic  efforts  were  made 
to  get  Iraq  to  leave  Kuwait.  But  Sad- 
dam Hussein  never  gave  peace  a 
chance.  Surely  we  will  all  mourn  the 
human  suffering,  but  just  as  certainly 
the  responsibility  for  that  suffering 
rests  with  Saddam  Hussein, 
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With  no  adequate  and  effective  op- 
tion remaining  but  the  use  of  force,  the 
United  States  and  allied  forces  have  re- 
sponded magnificently.  The  esprit  de 
corps,  the  idealism,  and  expeclally  the 
extraordinary  professionalism  exhib- 
ited at  all  levels  has  been  exemplary. 
They  are  courageous  men  and  women 
who  have  been  assigned  a  hazardous 
mission,  and  their  response  is  in  the 
very  best  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  The  contributions,  sacrifices, 
and  support  of  their  families  should 
also  be  recognized  and  this  Member  ex 
tends  this  tribute  to  them. 

This  body  should  also  recognize  the 
very  major  contribution  of  our  allies. 
We  have  been  informed  that  a  very  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  air  strikes  against 
Iraq  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Saudi 
and  the  Free  Kuwaiti  Air  Forces.  The 
British,  the  French.  Canadians,  and  the 
Italians  have  also  directly  participated 
in  the  ordeal  air  strikes  in  important 
ways.  This  is  a  allied  war  effort.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  these  allies  rightly  de- 
serve praise 

Mr  Speaker,  while  this  resolution 
rightly  extends  its  unequivocal  support 
for  our  men  and  women  now  engaged  in 
combat  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  this  Mem- 
ber would  have  preferred  to  see  a  much 
stronger  endorsement  of  our  President. 
He  is  our  leader,  he  is  our  Commander 
in  Chief.  And  he  rightly  deserves  com- 
mendation for  making  the  very 
wrenching,  difficult  decisions  of  war 
and  peace.  Therefore,  this  Member 
would  say— "Well  done.  Mr.  President." 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
McDermott) 

Mr  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  our  troops  in  the  gulf 

Earlier  this  week.  30.000  people  marched 
through  my  district  to  voice  their  hope  for 
peace  I  regret  that  their  message  was  not 
heeded  I  regret  that  a  new  generation  of 
Americans  must  discover  first  harxJ  the  costs 
and  consequences  of  war  And  I  regret  that 
the  new  world  order  seems  to  have  t)egun 
with  a  new  world  army 

I  remain  adamantly  opposed  to  the  policies 
that  propelled  us  into  this  war.  But  one  of  the 
lessons  I  learned  from  Vietnam  is  that  we 
must  noi  let  our  opposition  to  policy  weaken 
support  for  our  people — for  the  individual  men 
and  women  wtx)  have  been  asked  to  fight  lor 
us  These  men  and  women  are  under  enor- 
mous strain,  facing  constant  danger.  They  vol- 
unteered to  put  their  lives  on  the  line,  and  no 
matter  how  strongly  we  may  disagree  with  the 
policy  that  put  them  there,  we  must  give  them 
our  unequivocal  support.  They  are  doing  an 
outstanding  job  so  tar.  and  I  )0in  my  col- 
leagues in  ottenng  our  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  their  worV.  This  is  not  a  vote  to  en- 
dorse our  policy,  but  to  support  our  troops. 

I  hope  their  mission  soon  will  be  finished 
and  that  their  commitment  will  inspire  us  to  do 
our  own  pbs  better.  Our  troops  are  fighting 
this  war  because  we  had  neither  the  vision  nor 
the  wisdom  to  prevent  it.  We  can  only  hope 


now  that  they  will  be  brought  home  as  quickly 
and  safely  as  possible. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  ma.v  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  LIPINSKI]. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in  strong  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2.  which  ex- 
presses support  for  our  men  and  women  serv- 
ing our  nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  As 
one  Member  of  Congress  who  supported  a 
continuation  of  diplomacy  and  economic  sar>c- 
tions  against  Iraq.  I  can  say  unequivocably. 
today  I  stand  in  full  support  of  our  Commander 
in  Chief,  President  Bush,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  engaged 
in  battle. 

In  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  hostile  skies  of  Iraq  and  the  threatening 
sands  near  the  Kuwaiti  border,  our  men  and 
women  are  fully  engagea  in  hostilities  with 
Iraq.  This  is  not  the  time  for  divisive  political 
commentary  whether  the  President's  decision 
to  liberate  Kuwait  is  the  right  policy — because 
this  is  no  longer  President  Bush's  policy,  it  is 
America's  policy  as  our  troops  are  in  battle.  I 
know  and  understand  there  will  be  Amencans 
who  will  voice  opfwsition  to  our  actions  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  is  to  tie  expected  in  a 
democratic  nation  which  permits  the  wonderful 
freedoms  of  free  speech  and  political  dissent. 

Our  young  men  and  women  in  the  military 
have  been  ordered  to  carry  out  their  mission, 
and  preliminary  reports  indicate  they  are  per- 
forming with  professionalism,  bravery,  and 
care  to  avoid  American  and  allied  casualties. 
We  must  avoid  the  temptation  to  become 
overly  optimistic  about  the  difficult  struggle  we 
are  involved  in.  The  effort  underway  to  drive 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait  and  eliminate 
his  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  threat  will 
be  successful.  However,  the  military  battle 
plan  should  pursue  a  course  that  brings  us  a 
swift  and  decisive  victory  over  Iraq  with  the 
lowest  level  of  American,  allied,  and  civilian 
casualties.  My  thoughts  and  prayers  lie  with 
the  men  and  women  serving  our  Nation  fxoud- 
ly  and  their  loved  ones  here  at  home,  in  this 
time  of  great  concern. 

After  the  last  bullets,  bombs,  and  missiles 
have  been  unleashed,  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  our  Nation  to  review  and  reflect 
upon  the  political  decisions  which  have  been 
made  which  brought  our  Nation  into  hostilities 
with  Iraq.  On  anottier  day,  we  can  use  this 
thorough  policy  review  to  hopefully  avoid  simi- 
lar battles  in  the  future.  But  for  today,  we  must 
stand  in  full  support  of  our  brave  men  and 
women  who  face  hostilities  in  a  faraway  land. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  )0in  my  constituents 
and  me  in  strong  support  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  indicate  that  support 
by  casting  a  vote  in  favor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  2. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  putting  this  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  everybody 
agrees  that  this  is  an  important  and  le- 
gitimate  resolution   for   us   to   debate 
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and  to  pass.  Let  me  just  say.  because  I 
believe  we  are  all  going  to  vote  yes.  let 
me  just  say.  quite  honestly,  that  we  do 
thank  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  for  the  work  that  they 
do  when  they  join,  and  this  is  an  All 
Volunteer  Force,  when  they  operate  in 
the  ranks  here  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  and  many  of  them  have 
operated  in  the  NATO  theater  for  many 
years,  and  when  they  now  are  forced  to 
go  to  war.  they  have  acquitted  them- 
selves to  this  date  magnificently.  They 
are  a  constant  source  of  pride  to  us 
whether  engaged  in  warfare  or  not. 
Hopefully  not. 

But  now  they  are  engaged  m  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  their  country,  put- 
ting themselves  in  the  front  lines.  We 
thank  them.  We  honor  them.  We  hope 
that  we  can  pay  them  enough  respect 
and  homage  that  they  will  understand 
from  our  words  and  by  our  deeds  that 
we  support  them  100  percent,  and  when 
they  come  home,  they  will  be  recog- 
nized as  having  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice 
in  the  country  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino] 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  resolution. 
President  Bush's  leadership,  that  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Jim  Baker.  Chairman 
Colin  Powell,  our  brave  men  and 
women  deployed  m  the  gulf  carrj'ing 
out  their  missions  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  and  their  brave  and  patriotic 
families. 

While  we  are  still  In  the  early  stages 
of  operations  which  could  run  for  some 
period  of  time.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
reported  successes  thus  far  and  am  cau- 
tiously optimistic  overall.  Clearly,  our 
success  is  due  to  the  professional  excel- 
lence, realistic  training,  patriotism, 
and  exemplary  bravery  of  our  GI's.  I 
continue  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  our 
forces  and  for  a  quick  victory  with 
minimal  casualties  to  them  as  well  a« 
Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  civilians. 

Today's  resolution,  which  unani- 
mously passed  the  Senate  yesterday,  is 
important  because  it  sends  a  very  clear 
and  strong  signal  that  the  Congress, 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people,  support  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  Saddam  Hussein,  a  dic- 
tator who  has  no  concept  or  under- 
standing of  a  real  democracy  and  how 
it  functions,  may  have  taken  comfort 
with  our  recent,  lengthy  debate  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  policy  options.  He  may  have 
thought  we  were  divided.  We  are  not. 
This  resolution  and  the  very  broad  sup- 
port It  enjoys  underscores  American 
unity  behind  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Like  all  Americans.  I  do  not  want 
war.  But.  without  question,  the  respon- 
sibility for  hostilities  lies  solely  with 
Saddam  Hussein.  Hp  has  the  ability  to 
stop  it  if  he  wants  to.  Unfortunately. 
Iraq's     attack     with     Scud     missiles 
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against  Israel,  a  noncombatant,  last 
night  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  ex- 
pand the  war.  Knowing  he  cannot  win 
the  military  conflict  he  began,  Saddam 
Hussein  through  attacking  Israel  is 
trying  to  turn  this  into  a  political  and 
ideological  conflict.  Thanks  to  Israel's 
restraint,  despite  enormous  pressure  to 
retaliate.  Saddam's  efforts  have  not 
been  fully  successful.  But,  this  attack 
only  reemphasizes  that  none  of  Iraq's 
neighbors — especially  civilian  popu- 
lation centers  which  Saddam  targets 
with  Scuds — are  safe  from  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's aggression. 

Last  night's  Scud  attacks  also  recon- 
firm the  wisdom  of  President  Bush's 
order  to  use  force  sooner  rather  than 
later.  Iraq  has  chemical  weapons  and 
has  been  trying  to  develop  nuclear 
ones.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Iraq  has  been  able  at  this  time  to 
marry  its  chemical  bombs  to  the  Scud 
ballistic  missile,  despite  an  accelerated 
program  to  do  so.  If  Iraq  had  been  able 
to  chemically  arm  the  Scuds,  I  believe 
It  would  have  done  so  in  its  attack 
against  Israel.  Imagine  the  horror  of 
such  an  attack  and  the  further  esca- 
lation of  war  in  the  Middle  East  it 
would  have  created.  Saddam  Hussein, 
through  gas  warfare,  would  be  continu- 
ing Hitler's  genocide.  And.  it  goes  be- 
yond saying,  what  the  consequences 
would  be  if  that  dictator  had  atomic 
warheads  for  his  missiles. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  American 
high-technology  weapons  systems  have 
helped  make  the  difference  and.  thus 
far.  kept  American  and  civilian  casual- 
ties low.  thanks  in  part  to  their  pin- 
PKJint  accuracy.  These  systems,  like  the 
extremely  successful  Tomahawk  cruise 
missile,  are  the  products  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  defense  program  I  sup- 
ported. I  recall  some  in  Congress  and 
the  public  unjustly  criticizing  this  re- 
sjKinsible  defense  program.  Clearly, 
they  were  wrong  and  I  am  glad,  and  I 
can  guarantee  that  our  forces  in  the 
gulf  are  glad,  that  we  did  not  listen  to 
them. 

For  example,  our  forces  were  able  to 
destroy  an  incoming  Scud  missile  in 
midair  by  using  the  Patriot  air  defense 
missile.  The  Patriot's  antiballistic 
missile  capability  proves  the  validity 
of  the  SDI  and  the  success  of  the  SDI 
technological  developments. 

The  realistic  training  our  ground  and 
air  forces  received  at  Fort  Irwin  in 
California's  Mojave  Desert  and  at 
Nellis  Air  Base  in  the  Nevada  Desert, 
respectively,  has  helped  make  a  dif- 
ference that  is  paying  off  today  in 
American  lives  saved  and  objectives 
achieved. 

Operation  Desert  Storm  is  not  the 
United  States  against  Iraq.  Rather,  it 
is  the  world  against  Saddam  Hussein 
and  his  aggression.  With  the  consent  of 
our  allies.  President  Bush  reluctantly 
ordered  force  be  used  only  after  ex- 
hausting every  reasonable  diplomatic 
effort  and  after  recognizing  that  sanc- 


tions alone  would  not  force  Iraq  to 
withdraw  or  cease  threatening  our  na- 
tional security  Interests  in  the  region. 
We  tried  all  reasonable  peaceful  ap- 
proaches, only  to  be  repeatedly  re- 
jected by  Saddam  Hussein. 

Our  actions  are  fully  consistent  with 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  678 
and  the  authority  this  Congress  grant- 
ed to  President  Bush  on  January  12. 
Over  28  nations  have  military  forces  in 
the  gulf  allied  against  Saddam  Hussein. 
Already,  in  addition  to  our  contribu- 
tion, initial  air  ojjerations  have  in- 
cluded forces  from  Britain.  France. 
Saudi  Arabia,  free  Kuwait,  Italy,  and 
Canada.  Like  all  our  international 
partners  helping  free  Kuwait  and  re- 
store security  and  stability  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  hope  all  our  objectives  can 
be  achieved  expeditiously  and  with  the 
least  possible  casualties. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ortiz]. 

Mr.  ORTIZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strongest  support  of  our  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  this  resolution  com- 
mending the  leadership  of  our  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
forces. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  publicly 
and  vocally  restate  our  commitment  to 
supporting  our  troops,  their  families, 
and  our  President  during  this  critical 
time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  public  debate  in  this 
country  over  the  best  means  of  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  points  of  disagreement  have  al- 
ways been  over  the  means  and  not  the 
ends. 

The  debate  has  never  been  over  the 
support  of  our  troops. 

I  believe  that  every  person  in  this 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  American  peo- 
ple are  united,  and  have  always  been 
united  in  support  of  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and 
their  loved  ones  left  behind. 

We  are  a  country  in  a  community  of 
nations  who  cannot  be  happy  about 
war. 

And  yet.  the  world  community  has 
spoken  unanimously  in  its  condemna- 
tion of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq. 

The  world  has  agreed  that  Iraq  must 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  completely  and 
unconditionally. 

Now  that  hostilities  have  begun,  we 
must  unite  in  support  of  our  troops. 

Now  is  the  time  to  cease  the  debate. 

The  path  has  been  chosen. 

As  I  visited  the  troopw  stationed  in 
Saudi  Arabia  just  a  few  months  ago,  I 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  impact  of 
United  States  public  opinion  on  the 
morale  of  the  troops. 

Many  of  those  stationed  on  the  front 
lines,  ready  to  defend  our  Nation's  in- 
terests, expressed  concern  to  me  over 
the  continued  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  this  crisis. 


This  criticism  does  have  a  negative 
impact  on  troop  morale  and  must  stop. 
Our  troop>s  need  to  know  in  a  tangible 
way  the  deep  level  of  undivided  support 
they  have  from  people  all  across  this 
great  Nation. 

I  ask  my  constituents,  my  col- 
leagues, and  all  of  the  American  people 
to  pray  for  peace,  protection  of  our 
troops,  comfort  for  their  families,  and 
guidance  for  our  President.  We  hop)e 
and  pray  for  a  short  war  with  few  cas- 
ualties. 

May  God  grant  us  wisdom  during 
these  troubling  days. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam 
Hussein  has  miscalculated  on  at  least 
four  scores:  he  underestimated  the  ca- 
pacities of  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  he  un- 
derestimated the  resolve  of  the  Presi- 
dent: he  underestimated  the  character 
and  backbone  of  the  American  people; 
and.  perhaps  most  importantly,  he  un- 
derestimated the  commitment  of  the 
international  community  to  the  rule  of 
law. 

What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  at 
this  time  is  not  the  first  of  their  mis- 
calculations, which  have  become  so 
self-evident  in  the  events  of  the  past  48 
hours,  but  the  last — our  obligations 
under  international  law. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  world  commu- 
nity to  inform  Saddam  that  at  the  end 
of  this  conflict  he  and  his  henchmen 
can  be  expected  to  confront  a 
Nuremburg-like  tribunal  for  crimes 
against  humanity.  After  all.  he  has 
used  poison  gas  in  violation  of  both  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1925  and  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 
committed  aggression  in  violation  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  and  violated  an  as- 
sortment of  conventions  on  terrorism, 
human  rights,  and  the  treatment  of 
diplomats. 

Now.  with  the  indiscriminate  missile 
attack  on  innocents  in  Israel,  this  anti- 
prophet  must  also  be  held  accountable 
before  the  bar  of  all  religious  ethics. 

Unholy  men  cannot  lead  holy  wars. 
No  religion  on  the  face  of  the  Earth 
condones  the  senseless  slaughter  of  in- 
nocents. 

D  1450 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr  GAYDOS.  Mr  Speaker.  I,  as  a 
matter  of  record,  did  vote  against  the 
President,  against  Desert  Shield.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  inconsistent  at  this 
time  to  rise  and  state  my  position.  At 
that  time  I  had  sincere  thoughts  that 
the  action  was  premature,  that  we 
should  have  done  more.  That  is  past. 

Now  the  current  events  to  me  dictate 
the  time  for  criticism  has  passed  as 
well.  now.  In  my  mind,  criticism  serves 
no  purF>ose  at  this  time.  It  is  now  a 
time  for  this  Nation  to  come  together, 
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behind  the  President,  to  support  Desert 
Storm,  and  to  work  for  the  swift  com- 
pletion of  this  military  action.  Most 
importantly,  we  must  stand  together 
a&  a  Nation  at  this  time  to  support  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  These 
.\merican  men  and  women  deserve  our 
backing.  They  have  been  sent  to  a  very 
hostile  land  to  perform  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  a  very  necessary  job  at  this 
time.  They  and  their  families  back 
home,  their  parents,  sisters,  brothers 
and  relatives  need  the  understanding  of 
all  Americans,  particularly  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress.  Remember,  about 
1  family  of  every  230  families  in  this 
country  is  being  touched  by  this  war.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  them,  basically  and 
fundamentally  unfair.  The  decision  has 
been  made,  to  be  less  than  100  percent 
behind  this  effort,  their  efforts,  and  the 
President's  efforts. 

Again,  I  state  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  inconsistent  in  a  vote  that  I 
passed  a  few  days  ago  in  this  position 
that  I  express  upon  the  RECORD  today. 

If  I  may  speak  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  say  that  we  can 
only,  outside  of  working  and  being  re- 
solved, we  can  only  pray  at  this  time 
that  this  conflict  is  resolved  soon,  and 
that  Iraq  will  understand  that  though 
.America  may  be  slow  to  pick  up  its 
arms,  once  it  does  and  enters  a  fray,  it 
is  there  to  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  as  we  all 
know.  President  Bush,  with  the  support 
and  concurrence  of  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  coalition  opposed 
to  Iraq's  unprovoked  and  illegal  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  launched  Operation 
Desert  Storm  to  enforce  the  United  Na- 
tions' imposed  deadline  for  Iraq's  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait. 

So  far.  the  news  is  encouraging. 
American  and  coalition  forces,  includ- 
ing the  British.  French,  and  Saudis. 
have  inflicted  significant  damage  on 
Iraq's  military  capabilities.  I  can  only 
pray  that  our  intervention  will  con- 
tinue with  little  loss  of  American  lives. 

Still.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  when 
the  House  debated  the  resolution  to 
give  President  Bush  the  authority  to 
begin  offensive  action  by  American 
troops.  I  voted  for  peace.  I  have  seen 
the  ravages  of  war  first-hand  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  World  War  II  and  I  had  hoped 
never  to  see  another  war.  Further.  1 
had  and  still  have  no  desire  to  see 
American  men  and  women  die  in  any 
war  far  from  home. 

But  the  time  for  debate  is  over  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  given  the 
President  the  authority  to  commit  our 
forces  to  military  action  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  President  has  sent  them 
to  battle 

Current  events  dictate  the  time  for 
criticism  has  passed  as  well.  Criticism 
serves  no  purpose  at  this  point  in  time. 
It  is  now  time  for  this  nation  to  come 
together  behind  the  President,  to  sup- 
port Operation   Desert  Storm,   and  to 


work  for  the  swift  compietion  of  this 
military  action. 

Most  importantly,  we  must  stand  to- 
gether as  a  nation  to  support  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  These 
American  men  and  women  deserve  our 
backing.  They  have  been  sent  to  a  hos- 
tile land  to  perform  a  dangerous  and. 
now  necessary,  job.  They  and  their 
families  back  home — parents,  children, 
sisters,  and  brothers — need  the  under- 
standing of  all  Americans.  Remember, 
about  1  family  out  of  every  230  families 
in  this  country  is  being  touched  by  this 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  them,  now  that  the  decision 
has  been  made,  to  be  less  than  100  per- 
cent behind  their  effort. 

We  can  only  pray  that  this  conflict 
will  be  resolved  soon,  and  that  Iraq  will 
understand  that  though  .America  may 
be  slow  to  pick  up  its  arms,  once  it 
does  enter  the  fray,  it  is  there  to  win. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman      from       Massachusetts       [Mr. 

CONTE]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  We  all  hoped 
this  war  would  never  come.  But  on 
January  16  we  crossed  a  bridge  of  no  re- 
turn. 

This  could  not  be  more  evident  than 
it  was  last  night,  when  Iraq  launched 
nine  Scud  missiles  on  the  innocent  ci- 
vilian population  of  Israel—a  country 
which  had  not  attacked  Iraq  and  had 
even  promised  not  to  do  so. 

The  American  men  and  women  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  are  brave  and 
well-trained;  their  equipment,  as  we've 
seen  in  the  performance  of  our  Air 
Force  and  Patriot  Anti-Missile  System, 
is  the  finest  m  the  world — and  by  all 
accounts  they  are  performing  their 
mission  superbly.  We  can  all  be  truly 
proud  of  them,  and  I  am  confident  they 
will  prevail. 

We  face  a  war  which  may  not  be 
short  and  will  certainly  not  be  pain- 
less. 

The  consequences  of  failure,  for  the 
Middle  East  and  for  the  entire  world, 
would  be  devastating,  and  both  our 
troops  and  their  Commander  in  Chief 
must  have  the  country's  support  in  the 
effort. 

This  resolution,  although  symbolic. 
is  an  important  part  of  the  effort  to 
show  the  country's  support  for  its  men 
and  women  in  combat,  and  I  hope  ev- 
eryone here  will  support  it. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  long  ago: 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  to- 
ward all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
sives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in. 

And  after  we  have  done  so.  let  us 
again  work  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tions. 

None  of  us  can  match  those  words, 
but  their  sentiment  is  as  appropriate 
today  as  it  was  on  the  4th  of  March. 
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1865.  I  would  simply  like  to  add  a  pray- 
er. 

Lord,  please  bless  our  young  men  and 
women  with  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies, their  friends  and  their  united  na- 
tions; and  bring  them  back  to  us  safe- 
ly, with  pride  and  with  success. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Pelo.s]]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing at  his  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  we  must  keep  two  things 
in  mind:  First,  that  this  effort  will 
take  some  time:  and  second,  that  we 
must  be  realistic,  that  there  will  be 
losses.  War  is  never  cheap  nor  easy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  been  op- 
posed to  and  continues  to  be  opposed  to 
the  use  of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I 
urge  those  who  share  my  view  to  keep 
two  things  in  mind.  One  is  that  we 
must  continue  to  express  our  disagree- 
ment with  this  policy,  but  we  must  do 
so  in  a  peaceful  way.  Those  Members 
who  are  against  the  use  of  force  have  a 
sr>ecial  responsibility  to  express  our 
disagreement  in  a  peaceful  and  non- 
violent way.  Second,  that  there  should 
be  no  doubt  that  although  we  have 
strong  disagreement  with  the  policy 
here,  that  there  is  no  disagreement  in 
our  support  and  prayers  for  the  troops 
and  their  families,  that  we  support 
their  courage,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
those  who  put  forth  this  resolution 
today  to  give  Members  this  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  that  support  for 
those  brave  young  people  m  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  V/2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spenxe]. 

.Mr.  SPENCE-  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday. January  12.  1991.  this  House 
voted  to  give  President  Bush  authority 
to  use  military  force  to  bring  about  a 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  military  forces 
from  Kuwait  by  the  January  16  dead- 
line imposed  by  U.N.  resolutions 

The  debate  lasted  for  24  hours  and 
was  characterized  by  sincere  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  The  opponents 
of  that  resolution  thought  that  more 
time  should  be  given  for  diplomatic  ef- 
forts and  to  give  U.N.  imposed  sanc- 
tions additional  time  to  work. 

Indeed,  further  diplomatic  overtures 
were  attempted,  after  the  vote,  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  others.  These  attempts  were 
arrogantly  rebuffed  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Every  day  that  the  time  of  reckoning 
was  put  off  brought  about  more  raping, 
murdering,  and  pillaging  of  a  small  na- 
tion. 

While  we  waited  and  hoped  and 
prayed.  Iraq  used  the  additional  time 
to  strengthen  their  defenses;  thereby 
causing  many  more  casualties  amongst 
our  forces. 

On  January  16.  1991.  the  effort  to  lib- 
erate   Kuwait   began    when    allied    air 
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forces  attacked  military  targets  in  Iraq 
and  Kuwait.  Now  that  the  battle  has 
been  joined,  it  is  critical  that  this  body 
close  ranks  in  support  of  our  President 
and  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
of  our  men  and  women,  their  families. 
and  the  America.n  people  that  we  use 
massive  force  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a 
successful  conclusion  with  a  minimum 
of  casualties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  unequivocal 
support  of  our  President  and  of  our 
brave  men  and  women  in  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Enoel) 

Mr  ENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  American,  but  I  have  never 
been  as  proud  as  I  have  during  the  past 
48  houi-s,  fightintf  men  and  women. 
American  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Middle  Eiust  have  all  made  Americans 
proud.  I  stand  wholeheartedly  behind 
this  resolution  m  saying  that  we  sup- 
port them.  We  supptirt  the  work  that 
they  are  doing,  which  is  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  all  Americans.  We  support 
the  President  in  these  difficult  hours. 

My  heart  reaches  out  in  support  to 
the  brave  people  of  Israel  who 
unprovoked  have  had  bombs  come 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  population. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  just  goes 
to  show  what  a  thug  Saddam  Hussein 
Is. 

D  1500 

It  goes  to  show  what  a  threat  he  is 
not  only  to  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
E&st.  but  to  all  of  us  around  the  world. 

We  stand  with  the  people  of  Israel  In 
this  time  of  need.  We  stand  with  the 
brave  people  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  all  the  people  in  the  Middle 
East  in  fighting  aggression. 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

[Mr    MCCOLLUM). 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  question  today  that  most  all  of 
us.  I  assume  all  of  us.  are  going  to  vote 
for  this  resolution  and  vote  for  it  with 
great  pride  for  our  military  and  the  ac- 
complishments we  have  had  in  the  last 
couple  days,  vote  for  it  knowing  the 
Importance  of  sending  a  continued 
message  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  in- 
deed we  are  united,  we  are  intent  upon 
a  victory,  sooner  rather  than  later  in 
this  war,  and  that  indeed  it  will  occur 

I  am,  however,  compelled  to  make  a 
couple  of  thoughts  and  comments  to 
my  colleagues  as  we  make  this  vote. 
One  of  them  is  that,  yes,  we  are  proud 
of  what  has  happened  in  that  last  cou- 
ple days.  The  high  technology  is  su- 
perb It  is  obvious  that  our  defense  pre- 
paredness has  been  justified  in  the  ex- 
Ijenditures  that  we  have  spent  for  this 
purpose  over  the  last  few  years,  are 
now  being  revealed  for  all  to  see  as  the 
most   superior   military   equipment    in 


the  world,  as  well,  of  course,  the  part 
that  we  are  most  pleased  about,  the 
men  and  the  women  serving  in  our 
Armed  Forces  are  executing  their  game 
plan  and  using  this  weaponry  with 
great  skill. 

But  the  second  thing  that  I  think  is 
important  is  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
this  vote  today  is  not  the  key  vote. 
The  vote  that  we  had  last  week  author- 
izing it  was  the  role  of  this  Congress  in 
making  its  decision  to  support  the 
President  and  the  U.N.  resolution  and 
to  begin  this  process  of  saying.  OK, 
time  is  up.  Saddam  Hussein,  we  are  not 
putting  up  with  this  anymore. 

At  this  point  in  time  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress,  it  seems  to  me. 
to  simply  sit  back,  observe  what  is 
happening,  support  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  support  our  military  who  are 
making  these  decisions,  and  not  get  in- 
volved further  in  the  process,  except  to 
help  those  families  of  those  who  may 
have  casualties  and  those  who  may 
otherwise  be  affected  by  this  war  proc- 
ess. 

That  does  not  mean  we  should  not  be 
aware,  that  we  should  not  be  observing, 
but  now  is  not  the  time  for  Congress  to 
be  involved  in  this  war.  Now  is  the 
time  to  let  our  Commander  in  Chief 
and  our  military  experts  be  involved. 
Let  them  do  their  job.  They  are  doing 
it  well.  We  are  proud  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

We  pray  that  the  wai-  is  short.  We 
pray  that  casualties  continue  to  be  low 
and  we  pray  that  Saddam  Hussein 
comes  to  some  rational  sense  in  the 
shorter  term,  rather  than  the  longer, 
and  ends  this  process  and  gets  out  of 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Walsh). 

Mr  WALSH  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  in 
central  New  York  State,  the  news  ot  the  coali- 
tion attack  against  Saddam  Husseins  military 
machine  brought  a  strange  mix  of  emotion  I'm 
sure  my  colleagues  will  identity  with:  Excite- 
ment, relief,  sadness,  tear 

After  months  ol  talk,  threats,  diplomatic  el- 
tons.  rising  hopes,  and  desperate  pleas— the 
passed  deadline  and  the  start  o(  war  seemed 
unreal 

Reaching  us  as  they  did  around  dinner  time, 
the  news  reports  were  esp>ecially  poignant  for 
families  with  children  who  have  many,  many 
questions  about  such  a  terrifying  ordeal.  As 
we  followed  those  news  reports ,  we  were  en- 
couraged by  the  successes — including.  I  am 
proud  to  add.  ttx)se  of  the  i  /4th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  of  the  Air  National  Guard,  the 
Boys  from  Syracuse 

"This  IS  too  good  to  tie  true."  we  said  the 
next  morning  And  it  was.  The  forces  ol  good 
versus  evil  were  never  more  clearly  defined 
than  when  Saddam  Hussein,  in  apparent  des- 
peration and  with  the  cowardice  of  the  cor- 
nered and  exposed  villain,  struck  out  at  Israel. 
the  second  state  in  the  region  to  be  attacked 
unprovoked  by  this  menace  to  the  world  It 
should  not  be  lost  on   us  or   the  world   thai 


Saddams  targets  were  neighbortxxxte  while 
the  targets  of  the  United  States  and  its  coali- 
tion partners  are  strictly  military-related  sites. 

Thanks  m  pan  to  our  forces,  Kuwart  will  be 
tree  again  Arxi  I  know  no  one  in  this  Charrv 
ber  who  doubts  ttnat  Israel  will  also  remain 
tree,  intact,  and  with  our  total  support 

As  these  events  unfold,  the  people  of 
central  New  York  reacted  m  several  ways 

Some  people  have  marched  to  denx)nstrate 
against  our  involvement  Others  have  con- 
fronted these  denx)nstrators  with  words  of  de- 
fense for  our  Government's  course  of  action 
Clearly,  some  are  against  force  and  others  are 
in  favor  But.  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  all  central 
New  Yorkers  and  all  Americans  are  unified  on 
one  point  Though  we  may  hold  separate  lodg- 
ments and  believe  in  different  means  in  attain- 
ing an  end.  we  support — unflinchingly,  un- 
equivocally, and  unendingly — our  women  and 
men  in  uniform  who  are  fighting  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region 

I  believe  the  majority  of  Americans  know 
this  IS  the  only  course  to  a  lasting  peace  We 
know  our  forces  are  fighting  tor  nothing  less 
irrnx^rtant  nor  less  grand  than  freedom  itself 

Mr  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  been  a 
rrxxlel  for  the  world  during  the  tumultuous  rush 
to  democracy  by  formerly  closed  societies 
Now  we  must  continue  to  show  the  world  the 
way  our  system  works  I  believe  this  resolution 
addresses  an  important  part  of  the  model  In 
time  ot  war.  let  no  nation  or  individual  doubt 
the  existence  of  our  ultimate  unity 

Last  night  m  central  New  York  a  group  of 
high  school  students  look  to  the  streets  In- 
stead of  throwing  blood  on  the  Federal  build- 
ing or  burning  draft  cards  or  shouting  obsceni- 
ties into  microphones,  they  did  something 
quite  amazing  and  moving— and  I  thought,  in- 
spirational They  did  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
today 

They  marched,  and  while  they  marched  they 
sang  our  national  anthem  And  their  purpose. 
as  one  student  stated  when  a  repwrter  asked, 
was — "Not  to  say  one  way  or  the  other  wheth- 
er we  agree  with  the  use  of  force  That  is  al- 
ready happening  We  are  here  to  show  our 
support  for  our  troops  ' 

I  hope  we  will  follow  the  lead  ol  the  Ameri- 
cans like  those  students  and  show  the  unani- 
mous pride  and  confidence — and  concern — 
that  exists  m  this  Chamber  and  in  this  Nation 
for  our  compatriots  who  are  at  this  moment 
facing  an  ominous  threat  to  freedom  To  show 
that  we  are  all,  with  them,  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  wish  them — and  all  central  New  Yorkers 
wish  them — safety,  success,  and  an  early  re- 
turn 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  pain  in  my  heart,  tears  in  my 
eyes,  and  with  profound  support  for  the 
safety  of  the  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  however,  if  it  was 
wrong  to  go  to  war  against  Iraq  before 
hostilities  began,  it  is  wrong  now  that 
war  has  begun 

The  commission  of  an  immoral  act 
does  not  remedy  its  morality 

I  share  with  you  the  desire  to  support 
the  Americans  engaged  in  this  conflict. 
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I  cannot  sleep  at  night  thinking  of  all 
the  young  men  and  women  in  the  gulf 
and  their  families.  My  own  nephew  is 
there.  Thirty  percent  of  the  Armed 
Forces  are  African-Americans.  Forty- 
eight  percent  of  the  women  in  the  gulf 
are  African-Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  support  them  than  by  bringing 
this  war  to  an  end.  I  did  not  support 
the  President  when  he  threatened  to 
commit  this  great  wrong.  I  can  think 
of  no  reason  to  support  him  now  that 
he  has  done  It. 

Let  me  warn  my  colleagues  that  for 
the  sake  of  restoring  the  Emir  of  Ku- 
wait to  his  throne,  a  cause  totally  un- 
related to  any  American  interest,  we 
may  have  begun  a  long  and  bloody  con- 
flict that  all  of  us  will  have  cause  to 
regret. 

Mr.  .MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  1  week 
ago.  we  exercised  our  rights  as  a  free 
and  democratic  people  to  debate  and  to 
resolve  the  question  of  a  military  re- 
sponse to  Saddam  Husseins  brutal  an- 
nexation of  Kuwait.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate,  we  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent, our  Commander  in  Chief  to  use 
our  armed  services  in  suppwrt  of  the 
U.N.'s  action  against  Iraq. 

From  the  outset  the  President  has 
pledged  this  would  not  be  another  Viet- 
nam. From  this  reassuring  words  on 
Wednesday  evening  to  the  impressive 
performance  of  the  collective  military 
in  the  past  36  hours,  it  is  clear  that  the 
administration  has  kept  its  commit- 
ment. Today  we  have  the  opportunity— 
and  I  might  add  responsibility — to 
make  a  symbolic,  but  equally  signifi- 
cant commitment. 

Today  we  meet,  not  to  express  dif- 
ferences over  policy,  but  to  declare  our 
unity  as  a  native  and  our  unwavering 
support  as  individuals  for  the  men  and 
women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
their  families. 

The  chilling  echoes  of  the  antiwar 
movement  still  ring  in  the  ears  of 
many  Vietnam  veterans  Many  have 
carried  in  their  hearts  and  minds  the 
belief  that  the  lack  of  popular  support 
and  potential  resolve  did  more  damage 
to  their  effort  then  the  best  soldiers  or 
equipment  their  enemy  could  bring  to 
bear 

Regardless  of  personel  feelings  about 
the  use  of  the  military  in  the  gulf,  we 
must  be  united  in  vocal  and  visible  sup- 
port for  our  fellow  Americans  serving 
there. 

It  has  been  fundamental  to  the  Amer- 
ican experience  that  each  generation 
builds  on  the  successes  and  sacrifices  of 
earlier  generations.  And  there  is  no 
greater  sacrifice  that  one  American 
can  make  for  his  or  her  country  then 
fighting  and  possibly  dying  to  promote 
Its  ideals  and  defend  its  interest. 

As  a  Nation  we  can  have  neither 
doubt  nor  dissent  over  our  confidence 


in  their  personal  commitment,  abili- 
ties and  resolve  or  our  eternal  grati- 
tude for  their  enormous  sacrifice. 

We  unite  today  in  hope  and  in  prayer 
that  the  hostilities  will  end  soon  and 
our  service  men  and  women  will  return 
home  safety  to  a  grateful  Nation. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman       from       Minnesota       [Mr. 

PENNY]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Col- 
lins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  another  of  the  most  difficult  resolutions  to 
have  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  many  years.  Certainly,  the  most  dif- 
ficult I  have  ever  cast  was  the  one  last  Satur- 
day when  the  House  voted  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  blank  check  to  go  to  war.  I  did  not  vote 
with  the  majority  because  I  am  opposed  to 
war  generally,  and  specifically  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  because  I  did  not.  and  still  do  not.  believe 
that  all  our  alternatives — economic,  diplomatic, 
and  judicial — were  exhausted. 

It  IS  my  believe  that  when  nations  go  to  war 
It  should  be  because  they  have  exhausted 
their  intellectual  capabilities  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem,  whatever  it 
may  be.  As  the  Academic  American  Encyclo- 
pedia puts  It,  "In  nx)st  modern  societies,  the 
resort  to  war  usually  occurs  only  when  other 
methods  ol  resolving  differences  have  (seen 
exhausted.  The  generally  preferred  means  of 
resolving  differences  among  modern  nations  is 
through  discussion,  negotiation,  and  com- 
promise— the  tools  of  diplomacy."  Looking  at 
the  gulf  situation,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  in- 
stance of  discussion  between  President  Bush 
and  Iraqi  leader  Hussein,  nor  any  action  re- 
sembling compromise  by  either  party 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  states  that 
the  Senate — ^the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring — resolve  "That  (a)  the  Congress 
commends  and  supports  the  efforts  and  lead- 
ership of  the  President  as  Commander  m 
Chief  in  the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
commend  the  President  for  taking  this  action 
at  a  time  when  all  alternatives  had  not  at  least 
been  attempted.  To  do  so  would  not  be  m 
keeping  with  my  action  last  week  and  would 
compromise  those  pnnciples. 

The  second  part  of  the  resolution  states 
that,  "(b)  The  Congress  unequivocally  sup- 
pxDrts  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  are  carrying  out  their  missions 
with  professional  excellence,  dedicated  patnot- 
ism,  and  exemplary  bravery." 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  Member  of  this 
House  nxjre  supportive  ol  the  415,000  men 
and  women  ol  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  over  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  of  the 
158,000  members  of  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  who  have  been  called  to  active 
duty  than  I.  I  fully  support  them  in  their  efforts 
and  pray  that  this  war  will  quickly  be  over  arxj 
that  they  will  return  safely  and  soon. 

Had  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  not 
linked  the  commendation  for  the  actions  of  the 
President  and  the  support  of  our  troops  to- 


gether. I  wouki  have  voted  against  this  Presi- 
dential action  to  place  our  young  people  in 
harms  way,  but  a  resourxJing  "aye"  in  support 
of  our  young  men  arxl  women  wfx)  are  either 
involved  in  or  faced  with  armed  conflict. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  probatily 
record  my  preserx^e  when  the  vote  occurs,  but 
want  our  allies  as  well  as  our  troops  and  their 
families  to  know  that  I  fully  support  them. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  mixture  of  horror  and  revulsion  that  I 
followed  the  news  of  an  Iraqi  missile  attack  on 
densely  populated  coastal  cities  in  Israel.  We 
watched  as  innocent  civilians  prepared  for 
nerve  gas  to  penetrate  ttieir  homes  and  ttieir 
sealed  rooms.  We  witnessed  the  birth  of  a 
new,  ghastly  image  on  our  televisions — ttiat  of 
reporters,  with  eyes  obscured  and  words  gar- 
bled, speaking  to  us  through  gas  masks  We 
saw  the  destruction  wrought  on  a  crty  ttock  by 
an  Iraqi  Scud  missile,  and  marveled  in  relief 
that  no  human  life  was  taken. 

The  entire  worW  faces  an  enemy  today  that 
not  only  disregards  the  safety  of  civilian  non- 
combatants,  but  deliberately  targets  them.  I 
take  great  pride  that  American  and  allied 
forces,  in  contrast,  have  sought  to  minimize  ct- 
vilian  casualties  and  strike  only  at  military  tar- 
gets. 

I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
pressing the  unified  sup)port  ol  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  for  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  for  our  brave  men  and  worrien  who  are 
daily  nsking  their  lives  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  terrible  under- 
taking may  be  brought  to  a  swift,  decisive,  and 
victonous  conclusion  with  truly  minimal  cost  to 
human  life,  Amencan,  allied,  or  Iraqi 

We  have  been  urged — and  i  think  wisely — 
to  avoid  euphoria,  even  as  we  learn  of  tfiou- 
sands  of  successful  air  missions  and  the  re- 
markable conduct  thus  tar  of  this  operation.  I 
think  we  have  a  long  and  painful  road  ahead 
If  we  are  to  send  any  message,  Mr  Speaker, 
to  our  troops  in  the  field,  it  shouki  be  that  we 
are  proud  of  you.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
courage  and  resolve  And  we  pledge  our  un- 
dying support  for  you  in  the  dark  days  ahead. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattery]. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2.  which 
expresses  the  Congress'  unequivocal  support 
for  the  U.S.  troops  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfiere  are  ap)p)foximately 
14.500  Active,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard 
personnel  from  Kansas  who  have  been  de- 
ployed in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  Leading  the  way  is  the 
famed  First  Infantry  Division — Fort  Riley — the 
Big  Red  One,  which  has  fought  in  both  work3 
wars,  and  in  Vietnam.  The  Kansas  Air  Na- 
tional Guard's  I90th  Air  Refuelling  Group,  To- 
peka,  was  dep)(oyed  to  Saudi  Arabia  just  days 
after  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  Also  deployed  are 
the  Army  National  Guard's  1 70th  Maintenarx^e 
Unit,  Hays,  and  the  following  Army  Reserve 
units:  the  I3th  Quartermaster  Co.,  Great 
Bend;  the  I3th  Water  Punfication  Co.  Great 
Bend;  the  467th  Firefighters  Unit.  Garden  City 
the  456th  Movement  Control  Unit,  Manhattan. 
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the  4l0tti  Field  Hospital  Detachment.  Topeka, 
the  842d  Field  Service  Detachment,  Kansas 
City,  the  368th  Finance  Support  Detachnnent, 
Wichita;  the  101 1th  Quarlemiaster  Support 
Co..  Independence:  the  475th  Firefighting  De- 
tachment. El  Dorado;  the  129th  Heavy  Truck 
Co.,  Osage  City;  and  the  531st  Transportation 
Co. 

Six  days  ago,  Mr  Speaker,  this  House 
voted  to  give  the  President  authority  to  use 
force  against  Iraq. 

We  all  hoped  he  would  never  have  to  use 
It. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  some  disagreement 
around  the  country— and  m  this  Chamber- 
about  our  policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  whether  or  not  we  support  these  poli- 
cies. It  IS  important  that  we  stand  behind  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  last  week,  the  question  that 
I  was  most  often  asked  was  whether 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  supported  our 
troops  that  were  there.  That  was  the 
Question  I  was  most  often  asked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  today,  I  hope  that  those 
brave  men  and  women  will  understand 
that  they  are  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported in  their  efforts  by  the  people  of 
this  country  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  our  troops  and 
their  families  who  are  serving  our 
country  during  this  dangerous  hour  of 
need.  Their  courage  and  selfless  dedica- 
tion to  duty  is  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  to  all  Americans. 

I  urge  our  country  to  unite  and  to 
pray  earnestly  for  the  safe  return  of  all 
of  our  young  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  RITTER]. 

Mr.  RrTTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  war 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  approaches  the  end 
of  its  second  day,  the  signs  of  our  suc- 
cess continue  to  be  encouraging  and 
there  is  cause  for  cautious  optimism. 
The  battle  has  just  begun. 

Now  is  truly  the  time  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  unify 
behind  our  men  and  women  in  the  field 
I  join  Americans  across  the  country  in 
hoping  and  praying  we  will  get  Saddam 
Hussein  out  of  Kuwait  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  absolute  minimum 
loss  of  life. 

I  take  heart  in  the  superb  perform- 
ance of  our  men  and  women  in  the 
fleld.  We  are  witnessing  a  remarkable 
team  effort  that  extends  all  across  the 
gulf  and  over  land  and  sea  to  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  pilots  in  the  air 
and  the  front  liners  on  the  ground,  su- 
perb work  is  being  done  by  those  who 
support  our  troops  in  the  field,  logis- 
tics, intelligence,  maintenance,  trans- 
portation, medical,  and  so  many  oth- 
ers. 


To  paraphrase  the  words  of  a  patriot 
from  another  country  and  another 
time,  this  is  their  finest  hour. 

Some  are  unsure  of  our  purpose.  Peo- 
ple in  my  own  district  have  dem- 
onstrated against  our  use  of  force.  I  re- 
spect their  right  to  express  themselves. 
It  is  a  right  that  makes  America  great. 

I  find  it  ironic,  however,  that  these 
people  have  seen  fit  to  denounce  the 
United  States"  use  of  force  and  the 
United  Nations"  use  of  allied  force  to 
liberate  Kuwait,  but  have  remained 
deafeningly  silent  at  the  use  of  Soviet 
force  to  subjugate  Lithuania. 

D  1510 
And  as  we  pass  this  resolution  which 
brings  together  the  U.S.  Congress  be- 
hind our  soldiers  in  the  field,  even 
though  many  Members  have  previously 
voted  to  deny  the  President  the  same 
support  just  a  few  days  ago.  I  would 
urge  the  American  people  to  also  unify 
behind  our  President  and  troops  and 
show  Saddam  Hussein  that  his  war- 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it.  it  is  his 
war— will  never  be  won  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volk- 
MER]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  SWETT]. 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago,  this  House  was  divided  on  whether 
to  authorize  the  President  to  use  force 
against  the  brutal  dictator  of  Iraq, 
Saddam  Hussein.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  House  is  united  in  support  for  the 
brave  American  men  and  women  who 
are  carrying  on  the  fight  against  Iraq. 
What  has  happened  over  this  last 
week?  The  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  was  rebuffed  and  hu- 
miliated by  Saddam  Hussein  on  his 
mission  of  peace  to  Baghdad.  Saddam 
Hussein  rejected  out  of  hand  a  last- 
minute  effort  of  the  Government  of 
France  to  avert  war.  Last  night,  the  ci- 
vilian population  of  Israel  was  wan- 
tonly attacked  without  provocation. 
These  brutal  actions  only  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  bipartisan  decision 
we  made  less  than  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
and  this  House  have  coalesced  around 
our  troops  and  their  military  com- 
manders. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  of  support  for  our 
military  forces  that  is  before  us  today. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3'/i2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  be  in  this  Chamber  today 
sending  a  heartfelt  message  to  our  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
to  tell  them,  rhetorically,  something 
that  is  not  precisely  true.  And  that  is 
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mat  all  America  supports  our  fighting 
men  and  women. 

How  do  we  put  it  in  this  resolution? 
That  'Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple have  the  greatest  pride  in  the  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  and 
support  them  in  their  efforts." 

The  President  said  that  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  also  misspoke  and  he  knows 
that.  He  watches  television  regularly. 
There  are  14  percent  of  the  people  who 
in  the  latest  scientific  polls  do  not  sup- 
port the  President's  policies.  Some— I 
hope  most  of  those  14  percent^— support 
the  men  in  uniform.  But  some  surely 
don't.  We  know  that  the  United  States 
is  the  last  country  in  the  world  where 
Marxism  teachers  who  thrive  on  our 
college  campuses,  are  still  respected. 
These  professors  have  sent  some  of 
their  pampered  students  into  the 
streets  to  show  their  contempt  for  our 
fighting  men  and  women  in  the  field.  It 
is  a  cultural  and  historical  fact  that  a 
lot  of  American  men  sought  a  teacher's 
credential  during  the  Vietnam  war  to 
avoid  service.  They  milked  Robert 
McNamara's  policy  encouraging  them 
to  stay  in  school.  These  draft  evaders 
are  teaching  in  high  schools  now.  15,  20 
years  later,  and  sending  high  school 
students  into  the  streets  to  express 
their  contempt  for  our  system,  for  our 
country— not  all  of  them,  but  some  of 
them. 

The  media  does  not  show  this  14  per- 
cent on  TV  in  correct  proportion.  I  see 
30  to  50  percent  of  the  television  cov- 
erage, depending  on  the  market,  spent 
on  people  out  in  the  streets  trying  to 
burn  American  flags. 

My  two  sons,  grown  men  in  their 
thirties,  stopped  five  American  flags 
that  had  been  taken  down  from  a  Fed- 
eral flagpole  on  Wilshire  Boulevard 
from  being  burned.  This  was  after  the 
crowd  had  been  inflamed  first  by  Ron 
Kovich— the  Purple  Heart  hero  turned 
professional  malcontent— and  then  by 
an  FLMN  Communist  terrorist  from 
Central  America  still  blabbering  on 
about  mining  harbors  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Now,  that  is  an  ugly  scene,  and  the 
media  had  better  get  their  act  together 
and  quit  dwelling  on  this  lunatic,  left- 
wing  fringe  and  begin  to  show  the 
other  86  percent. 

Now.  this  resolution  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  political  figleaf  for  some 
Members  of  this  body  who  want  to 
cover  their  vote  last  week.  I  said  in  the 
well  that  a  vote  on  either  side  was  hon- 
orable because  some,  truthfully,  ana- 
lyzed that  sanctions  might  work.  But 
it  seems  now  that  this  will  be  a  figleaf 
for  the  political  keisters  of  some  who 
still  come  to  the  well  and  saying  in  a 
begrudging  way  that,  -Well,  maybe  we 
should  have  waited." 

Wasn't  last  night's  Hitler-style  ter- 
ror-weapon shelling  enough  to  convince 
you  of  the  rightness  of  our  cause?  This 
attack  was  aimed  at  grandparents  and 
women  and  children.  Some  people,  in 
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panic,  began  sticking  themselves  pre- 
maturely with  needles  meant  to  fend 
off  nerve  gas  that  never  came.  There 
were  two  grandmothers  who  may  have 
died  because  they  could  not  get  the 
plastic  off  of  their  gas  masks  and  they 
may  have  suffocated  to  death.  This 
man,  Saddam  Hussein,  ha.s  to  be  taken 
out  now  for  all  his  war  crimes.  And. 
yes,  this  body  should  vote  unanimously 
as  did  the  Senate  to  let  those  men  and 
women  over  there  know  that  these 
demonstrators  in  the  street,  not  the  re- 
spectful ones  carrying  the  flag  and  still 
taking  exception  to  the  violence  of 
war,  but  those  who  are  burning  the 
flag,  mouthing  hatred  for  our  country 
do  not  represent  public  opinion.  They 
are  such  a  tiny  exception  that  it  is 
time  the  media  stop  showing  these 
jerks  who  mouth  hatreds  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  our  policy  and  calling  us 
an  imperialist  country.  The  media 
should  give  them  the  half  of  a  percent 
of  the  media  time  that  they  earn  by 
their  numbers.  Do  not  cut  away  from 
the  weather,  from  sports,  from  gulf  re- 
ports, from  combat  situation  reports, 
from  the  W'hite  House,  to  go  to  some 
pathetic  Marxist-taught  student,  some 
pampered  child  in  the  street,  or  some 
older  hippie  who  looks  like  he  stepped 
out  of  a  1960's  time  capsule  expressing 
hatred  for  our  country. 

Let  us  vote  unanimously  today  for 
this  excellent  figleaf  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  ORTON]. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  go  without  saying  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  supports  our 
brave  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
the  gulf. 

Their  bravery,  valor,  and  sacrifice 
can  never  receive  adequate  recogni- 
tion. All  of  us  hope  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein surrenders,  leaves  Kuwait  and 
avoids  further  bloodshed.  His  Revolu- 
tionary Guard  are  being  mass-bombed 
around  the  clock.  If  they  do  not  die 
within  days,  they  will  be  insane  within 
weeks. 

Our  prayers  also  are  for  President 
Bush  in  his  role  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  stresses  and  agonies  he  must 
undergo  are  surely  most  terrible. 

But  my  vote  for  this  resolution  still 
is  not  an  endorsement  of  a  flawed  pol- 
icy whose  most  dangerous  repercus- 
sions remain  va.st  beyond  prediction. 

Mr.  GEFH.^RnT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Michigan   [Mr.   Tr.\x- 

LKK], 

Mr  TRAXLER-  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  in  sup- 
port o1  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2,  be- 
cause It  expresses  my  strongest  possible  sup- 
port tor  the  brave  American  nnen  and  women 
of  our  military  forces  now  serving  in  the  war  in 


the  Persian  Gulf.  I  want  to  be  clear  that  my 
support  for  this  resolution  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  endorsement  of  the  decision  to 
deploy  our  military  forces  on  January  16.  I 
continue  to  tselieve  that  this  conflict  is  not  a 
wise  use  of  our  military  or  economic  re- 
sources. This  war  IS  being  fought  plainly  and 
simply  on  behalf  of  the  oil  interests  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  I  believe  the  mam  beneficiaries  of 
our  efforts  there  will  be  our  strongest  eco- 
nomic competitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  very  beginning,  I 
have  publicly  dissented  from  the  policies  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  pursuing  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  has  rethought  what  form  our  Na- 
tion's diplomatic  and  military  policies  should 
be  in  the  post-cold-war  era.  Sadly,  we  are  still 
behaving  as  the  super  cop  of  the  world.  As  a 
result,  we  have  embarked  upon  a  war  that  is 
not  sen/ing,  but  will  actually  damage,  our  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  interests  for  years  to  come 

While  we  are  wasting  our  economic  re- 
sources and  the  lives  of  our  precious  young 
people  in  this  war.  we  are  also  most  assuredly 
weakening  our  ability  to  confront  the  urgent 
domestic  problems  facing  our  Nation,  We  are 
a  nation  that  can  quickly  deploy  troops  on  the 
other  side  of  the  planet  to  aid  others,  yet  we 
cannot  afford  to  fix  our  own  roads  and 
bridges,  improve  our  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, restore  our  rail  and  air  transportation  in- 
frastructure, or  enhance  our  education  and 
health  care  systems  so  that  we  can  compete 
economically  throughout  the  next  century. 

We  are  m  the  Persian  Gulf  today,  plainly 
and  simply,  to  defend  the  oil  interests  of  the 
Middle  East,  Make  no  mistake  about  it — oil  is 
the  reason — and  a  reason  that  does  noi  relate 
to  our  long-term  vital  national  interest  We  all 
know  that  we  could  be  energy  independent  if 
we  choose  Just  ask  the  farmers  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

The  presenilation  of  oil  supplies  for  our  eco- 
nomic competitors  is  not  the  proper  use  of  our 
milita-y.  We  cannot  afford  to  strengthen  our 
foreign  rivals  at  our  own  expense  We  should 
not  be  sending  our  sons  and  daughters  into 
battle  for  the  presen/ation  of  our  competitors' 
economies.  Indeed,  the  warfare  of  the  1990's 
and  the  next  century  is  economic,  not  military 

Every  dollar  tXDrrowed  from  Germany, 
Japan,  arxl  Arab  nations  to  finance  this  war 
weakens  our  Nation's  economy  and  our  Na- 
tion's future.  Repaying  that  additional  debt  will 
ultimately  translate  into  a  decreased  standard 
of  living  for  the  average  American,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  military  adventure 

The  nations  that  stand  to  benefit  the  nx)St 
from  our  efforts  are  unwilling  to  use  their  re- 
sources in  this  affair — they  do  not  have  to — 
they  know  America  will  do  it  for  them,  I  believe 
we  are  being  "Tom  Sawyered":  the  whole 
world  has  us  whitewashing  their  fence. 
They've  gotten  us  to  volunteer  to  do  the  job: 
and  they  have  even  gotten  us  to  pay  for  the 
privilege. 

And  so  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  unquali- 
fied support  for  our  young  men  and  women 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  but  also 
note  my  disapproval  of  the  policies  that  led 
our  Nation  to  war. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
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gentleman       from       Oklahoma       [Mr, 
MCCI-RDY]. 

Mr.  McCURDY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  and  only  to 
add  that  obviously  we  support  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  performing  so 
valiantly.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
that  this  body  stand  as  well  to  try  to 
bring  reality  to  the  situation  and  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  certain  euphoria  in 
the  country  because  of  the  initial  suc- 
cess, but  this  will  be  a  sustained  and 
serious  and  long  effort. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  be 
over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Geren]. 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  our  courageous  men 
and  women  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
support  of  our  President  and  in  support 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Hughes], 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2.  The  time  has 
come  to  put  aside  our  differences  and 
close  ranks  behind  our  President,  our 
troops,  and  our  allies  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

A  united  America  is  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. Our  top  priority  must  be  to  sup- 
port our  forces  as  they  courageously 
fight  to  free  Kuwait  and  stop  Saddam 
Hussein. 

Let  us  join  together  in  supporting 
our  fighting  men  and  women,  and  let 
us  pray  that  they  can  bring  this  sad 
chapter  in  world  history  to  a  speedy 
conclusion,  with  a  minimum  of  casual- 
ties. 

The  strategy  employed  by  the  allied 
forces  has  minimized  casualties  by  the 
use  of  precise  strikes  at  military  tar- 
gets. Not  only  is  this  strategy.'  com- 
mendable, it  again  demonstrates  the 
difference  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  dictators  like  Saddam 
Hussein.  We  place  a  great  value  on  life 
Itself. 

Iraq's  indiscriminate  use  of  highly 
inaccurate  missiles  to  attack  Israel,  a 
country  that  had  done  nothing  to  pro- 
voke such  an  attack,  is  another  act  of 
irresponsibility  and  outrage. 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  forces. 
They  are  the  best  trained  and  best 
armed  fighting  force  in  history.  Their 
professionalism  and  courage  should  be 
commended  by  all.  They  also  deserve 
our  country's  eternal  gratitude. 

And  when  this  conflict  is  resolved.  I 
hope  that  we  will  work  just  as  hard  at 
developing  a  comprehensive  solution  to 
some  of  the  longstanding  problems  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  must  develop  a 
lasting  formula  for  peace,  so  that  such 
conflicts  will  be  avoided  m  the  future. 

This  crisis  has  highlighted  the  im.por- 
tance  of  a  strong  United  Nations.  We 
need  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations, 
and  lay  the  groundwork  for  mobilizing 
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international  forces  In  the  future  in  a 
way  that  will  not  depend  upon  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
fighting  force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  urge  all  Americans  to  join  me  in 
supporting  our  troops  as  they  confront 
Saddam  Hussein. 

D  1520 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  this  is  a  solemn  moment  for 
all  of  us  as  we  await  word  on  the  fate 
of  our  loved  ones  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Regardless  of  our  feelings  about  the 
course  of  action  the  President  has  cho- 
sen, our  hearts  go  out  to  the  young 
men  and  women  who  willingly  shoulder 
such  an  awesome  responsibility  in  be 
half  of  our  country.  We  remember  them 
in  our  prayers,  as  we  ask  for  their  safe 
return  and  also  for  the  protection  of  in- 
nocent civilians  throughout  the  Middle 
East. 

I  want  to  send  a  special  message  of 
appreciation  to  the  courageous  young 
people  of  my  home  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  to  their  families.  You  are 
never  out  of  my  thoughts.  Our  commu- 
nities stand  by  you  and  wish  you  God- 
speed. 

I  still  fervently  believe  that  sanc- 
tions should  have  been  given  more  oj>- 
portunity  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  continue  to  hope  that 
we  will  reach  a  point  when  we  can  sit 
down  and  talk  out  our  differences.  Di- 
plomacy and  peaceful  negotiations 
have  worked  in  the  past;  I  pray  that  we 
will  not  forever  abandon  these  means 
of  resolving  conflicts  as  we  strive  to 
build  a  better  and  more  stable  world. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
pletely support  the  men  and  women  of 
our  Armed  Forces  who  are  the  founda- 
tion for  the  security  of  our  country  and 
of  all  of  us  who  live  in  this  country, 
and  our  relationships,  of  course,  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  I  say  this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  1  am  still 
firm  in  my  opposition  to  going  to  war 
at  this  time.  I  thought  and  still  believe 
that  there  could  have  been  time  to 
allow  sanctions  to  work 

Mr  Speaker.  1  connpletely  support  the  men 
and  women  o)  our  Armed  Forces  They  are 
the  (ourtdalion  for  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  o(  all  ot  us  who  live  m  this  Nation  in  our 
feiationship  and  intercourse  with  other  nations 
ol  the  world  They  are  now  doing  a  rrrost  ad- 
mirat>)e  |ob  under  nx)St  adverse  circumstances 
and  we  take  pneie  m  their  attitudes  and 
achievements  They  will  continue  to  do  their 
I0bs  txavely.  conscientiously,  and  effectively. 

I  stiall  continue  to  support  them  as  this  res- 
olution pfoposes  despite  the  tact  that  i  voted 
against  ttie  resolution  ot  last  week  which 
granted    the    President   of   the    United   States 


congressional  authority  to  activate  our  Armed 
Forces  in  a  war  against  Iraq  I  still  am  firm  m 
my  opposition  to  going  to  war  at  this  time  I 
thought  and  still  believe  the  President  shouW 
have  allowed  the  sanctionsmore  time  to 
cnpple  the  economy  of  Iraq. 

The  President,  however,  has  decided  to 
take  our  country  to  war  at  this  time.  We  pray 
that  the  war  will  be  won  as  quickly  and  with 
as  tew  casualties  as  possible 

I  must  also  extend  my  admiration  to  the 
people  of  Israel  who  are  faced  with  having  to 
bear  the  brunt  ot  the  battle  without  the  free- 
dom to  retaliate  against  an  Arab  toe  as  has 
been  their  policy  since  Israel  was  established 
They  have  shown  restraint  against  retaliation 
for  the  missiles  that  have  already  been 
showered  upon  their  country  by  Iraq  Iraq  will 
continue  to  aim  its  missiles  at  Israel,  and  we 
hope  damage  will  be  inconsequential  as  that 
damage  caused  by  the  first  missiles.  The  time 
may  come  when  Israel,  in  self-defense,  will 
have  no  option  but  to  retaliate  against  Iraq. 

We  pray,  too,  Mr  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
results  of  this  hofrendous  conflict  will  be  the 
agreement  by  Israel's  foes  to  make  peace  with 
It  rather  than  to  continue  their  war  against  it. 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  GEPHARDT]  for  yielding  to  me. 

1  have  a  prepared  statement  which 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  RECORD,  but 
I  want  to  use  my  1  minute  to  say  that 
I  supported  the  President  with  hesi- 
tation and  reservations.  I  support  this 
resolution  without  any  reservations 
whatsoever.  But  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce into  the  debate  a  matter  that  I 
have  heard  very  little,  if  anything, 
about. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  was  that  we  required  only 
a  part  of  our  citizens  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice. I  call  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Congress  advising  us  on  how  we  should 
fund  this  war.  It  is  not  fair  for  us  to 
ask  for  so  much  sacrifice  from  part  of 
our  citizens  and  not  explain  how  we 
will  pay,  how  we  will  bear  this  burden, 
in  any  way  except  to  pass  the  obliga- 
tion along  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  require 
these  young  men  and  women  to  fight 
and  make  the  sacrifice  and  then  come 
home  and  help  pay  for  it. 

Now  I  want  to  support  the  troops,  but 
I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  there 
should  be  enough  sacrifice  here  to  go 
around.  We  should  be  required  to  pay 
as  we  go  for  this  war. 

Mr  Speaker,  like  every  American,  I  regret 
that  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  become  nec- 
essary We  have  all  followed  news  ot  \he  con- 
flict with  feelings  of  great  pride  m  the  perlorrrv 
ance  ot  our  military  personnel  mixed  with 
great  apprehension  about  the  challenges  arxi 
dangers  they  will  continue  to  face  m  the  days 
ahead 

What  IS  clear,  even  at  this  early  stage,  is 
that  the  American  forces  are  perlorming  their 
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mission  with  the  highest  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism, effectiveness,  and  heroism  The 
great  six:cesses  that  have  already  been 
achieved  are  a  tribute  to  the  s*';li  and  dedica- 
tion of  every  American  in  the  gull  They  are 
doing  an  unwelcome  )ob  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done 

What  IS  also  clear  is  that  the  allied  coalition 
will  achieve  our  objective.  The  Iraqi  forces  will 
t>e  driven  from  Kuwait 

Ultimate  victon^  by  the  allied  coalition  should 
now  be  apparent  even  to  Saddam  Hussein  I 
am  hopeful  that  he  will  finally  realize  that  con- 
tinued intransigerKe  m  the  face  ol  a  united 
world  community  will  only  result  in  further 
damage  to  his  nation  arx)  suffering  hy  the  Iraqi 
people.  The  Iraqi  dictator  can  avoid  this  addi- 
tional devastation  and  tragedy  simply  by  giving 
back  what  he  has  taken 

While  victory  is  certain,  we  must  focus 
clearly  on  the  formidable  obstacles  that  our 
forces  must  overcome  before  that  goal  is  at- 
tained. The  Iraqi  military,  crippled  as  it  now 
appears  to  be,  still  poses  a  deadly  threat  to 
our  troops. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  vital  that  the  Congress 
|Oin  the  American  people  in  expressing  un- 
equivocal and  total  support  for  our  forces  m 
the  gulf.  We  in  the  Congress  must  ensure  that 
they  have  the  tools  to  accomplish  the  task  that 
has  t)een  given  to  them 

We  must  also  ensure  that  they  know  that 
the  nation  that  has  sent  them  halfway  around 
the  world  IS  united  solidly  t)ehirxl  them  They 
need  our  prayers  as  well  as  our  hardware 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  in  this  expression  of  support  Last  week  in 
the  Chamber  I  enumerated  several  questions 
about  policy  that  remain  unanswered  Those 
issues  still  need  to  be  addressed,  but  that 
must  take  a  back  seat  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  our  troops  Those  who  are  making  the  larg- 
est sacrifices  and  risking  their  very  lives  de- 
serve our  full  backing 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr   SWTFT]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt]  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  means, 
among  other  things,  that  a  decision 
has  been  made  last  Friday,  here  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  other  body,  by 
Congress.  That  decision  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  use 
force  to  see  that  Iraq  withdraws  from 
Kuwait.  As  a  result,  the  President  has 
committed  400,000  American  troops  and 
the  troops  of  other  nations  to  military 
action  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  that  goal  and 
have  from  the  beginning  I  still  believe, 
however,  that  there  were  preferable 
and  peaceful  options  to  achieve  the 
goal,  but  I  also  recognize  that  the  time 
for  that  decision  has  passed. 

The  decision  has  been  made,  and  now 
what  we  are  called  upon  to  do  is  to  sup- 
port our  troops  who  have  been  commit- 
ted to  military  action  in  that  part  of 
the  country  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
of  this  body  and  of  the  President. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  this  resolu- 
tion does,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    California    [Mr.    Del- 

LL'MS). 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thought 
very  carefully  about  the  legislation  before  the 
House,  and  have  tried  to  be  as  analytical  and 
painstaking  as  possible  in  making  my  decision 
on  how  to  vote  on  this  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker.  were  this  simply  a 
straightloward  resolution  which  expressed  our 
support  for  the  troops  in  the  gulf.  I  would  sup- 
port It  with  enthusiasm,  for  it  has  never  been 
a  matter  of  debate  m  my  mind  that  our  troops 
must  have  our  backing,  especially  when  they 
are  in  harm's  way  In  fact,  my  opinion  that 
they  were  being  sent  unnecessarily  into 
harm's  way  was  my  most  potent  motivation  for 
opposing  the  use  of  force  in  this  crisis.  I  take 
this  stance  without  any  need  for  interpretation 
or  justification. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  this  were  a  straightforward 
resolution  supporting  the  president  and  his  ac- 
tions as  Commander  m  Chief,  i  would  nse  m 
opposition  to  It  for  the  same  reasons  I  have 
risen  in  opposition  to  the  position  which  has 
advocated  a  military  solution  throughout  this 
crisis. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  that  we  have 
tieen  presented  with  an  unamendable  meas- 
ure which  is  designed  intentionally  to  blur  the 
distinction  t^etween  those  two  positions  Sup- 
port for  our  troops  is  not  even  a  matter  of  de- 
bate We  all  come  together  on  that.  And  the 
Congress  last  week  debated  with  great  dignity 
and  eloquence  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  go  to  war  m  the  Middle  East  The  sincerity 
of  those  who  argued  on  both  sides  of  this 
question  cannot  t)e  doubted 

But  this  measure  demands  that  members,  in 
declanng  their  backing  of  our  Armed  Forces 
also  declare  that,  and  I  quote: the  Con- 
gress commends  and  supports  the  efforts  and 
leadership  of  the  President  as  Commander  m 
Chief  in  the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities."  I  do  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  Congress,  with  signifi- 
cant opposition,  gave  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  wage  this  war.  But  is  was  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  that  decided  to 
use  force  at  the  first  opportunity,  rather  than 
give  economic  sanctions  further  time  to  work 
I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  cast  my  vote  to 
commend  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  such  a 
decision. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  is  put  before  us 
in  this  manner.  It  does  the  Nation  a  disservice 
to  cloud  this  important  issue  with  ambiguity. 
Mr  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  after 
senous  and  lengthy  consideration,  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  only  legitimate  position 
for  me  to  take  on  this  resolution,  is  to  vote 
"present" 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sand- 
ers]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  resolution,  and  in  a 
few  moments,  in  a  special  order.  I  will 
address  this  issue  at  greater  length. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
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from    Alabama    [Mr.    Erd- 
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gentleman 

REICH]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stunning 
events  of  the  last  2'/?  days  have  given  all  of 
us  pause  to  reflect  on  the  course  upon  which 
we  have  now  embarked.  The  President  con- 
cluded, in  keeping  with  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  week,  which  I  supported, 
that  all  appropnate  diplomatic  and  other 
peaceful  means  to  obtain  Iraqi  compliance 
with  the  U.N.  resolutions  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

All  of  us  hoped  that  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  would  not  become  necessary.  Our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  the  men  and 
women  m  our  armed  services  and  the  allied 
forces  involved  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  We  all 
hope  for  a  swift  resolution  of  the  conflict  and 
for  peace  to  be  restored  m  this  region  and 
throughout  the  world, 

I  strongly  endorse  the  passage  of  this  con- 
current resolution  supporting  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  information  we  have  received 
shows  that  our  men  and  women  have  per- 
formed in  an  exemplary  fashion.  Over  these 
last  few  days,  our  military  eflort  has  been  su- 
perbly planned  and  executed,  from  General 
Powell,  through  the  chain  of  command,  to  our 
pilots,  ground  crews,  ship  crews,  technicians 
and  ail  who  have  made  this  effort  possible,  in- 
cluding the  over  5,000  reservists  from  Bir- 
mingham and  Alabama,  and  the  additional 
regular  service  personnel  from  Alabama  jn 
duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

For  that  we  are  thankful  We  each  individ- 
ually, and,  as  a  nation,  support  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  ot  our  Armed  Forces 
and  their  families.  We  pray  for  the  successful 
conclusion  of  this  mission  and  for  the  safe  re- 
turn of  all  those  involved  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Mr,  GEPHARDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  Spratt], 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  heartfelt  pride  in  the  young  men 
and  women  serving  our  Nation  in 
Desert  Storm  and  for  the  successes 
that  they  have  achieved  in  the  early 
hours  of  this  war.  I  take  special  pride 
in  the  Air  Force  because  three  of  the 
frontline  units  are  stationed  in  my 
State,  and  the  architect  and  com- 
mander of  the  war  in  the  air  is  Lt.  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Horner  who  is  based  in  my 
district  at  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  the 
headquarters  of  the  9th  Air  Force. 

Before  the  war  started,  skeptics  won- 
dered if  all  this  technology  would  work 
on  the  battlefield  as  well  as  it  worked 
on  the  testing  ranges.  The  Air  Force, 
under  General  Horner's  superb  leader- 
ship, has  answered  the  skeptics  and 
made  us  proud.  This  war  is  not  over  by 
any  means,  but  it  was  begun  with  a 
battle  plan  that  was  as  brilliantly  exe- 
cuted as  it  was  conceived, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  all  the  men  and 
women  who  are  serving  us  in  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  and  I  urge 
support  from  everyone  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Ray]. 


Mr.  RAY,  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Geph.\rdt].  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2, 

I  support  United  Nations  Resolution 
678.  the  Solarz-Michej  resolution 
passed  by  this  House,  and  the  decisive 
action  which  President  Bush  has  taken 
m  the  Persian  Gulf.  Saddam  Hussein 
continues  to  show  no  intentions  of 
leaving  Kuwait,  and  Iraq  remains  re- 
lentless m  defiance  of  United  Nations 
resolutions. 

The  time  for  policy  debate  has  now- 
passed.  It  is  time  for  us  all  to  stand 
united  with  our  President,  with  our 
courageous  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, and  with  the  dependents  and 
loved  ones  of  our  soldiers. 

Our  continued  success  in  the  days 
ahead  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
we  must  refrain  from  excessive  eupho- 
ria during  this  early  stage  of  the  mili- 
tary campaign.  The  possibility  of  dan- 
ger spreading  beyond  the  theater  of 
war.  and  into  cities  across  the  world  in 
the  form  of  terrorism,  is  a  reality. 

We  have  a  responsibility,  during  the 
days  ahead,  to  console  and  comfort  our 
Nation.  It  is  important  that  we  provide 
all  possible  relief  to  our  service  fami- 
lies to  reassure  them  that  the  safety  of 
their  loved  ones  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
our  highest  priority.  Patience,  compas- 
sion, and  prayer  are  key  words  that  we 
must  actively  use  m  the  davs  ahead. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  Von<  Mr  Speaker, 
there  are  times  tor  debate  and  for  persuasion, 
and  there  are  times  for  coming  together  and 
for  the  common  pursuit  ot  our  national  objec- 
tives. 

When  this  body  debated  the  authont\  to 
wage  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  spoke  against 
the  early  use  of  force  and  for  giving  sanctions 
more  time  to  work  But  Congress  voted  its  as- 
sent to  the  President's  policy,  and  war  has 
commenced. 

Now  Amencan  soldiers  are  fighting  against 
the  forces  of  Saddam  Hussem  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  they  are  performing  in  a  courageous 
and  heroic  manner  under  very  difficult  condi- 
tions. It  is  important,  at  this  stage,  that  the 
U  S  Congress  and  the  Amencan  people  all 
join  together  m  expressing  our  strong  support 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
And  It  is  important  to  express  our  fervent 
hopes  and  prayers  that  thteir  mission  will  be 
swiftly  accomplished  with  minimal  loss  ot  life. 
The  events  of  the  last  24  hours  are  an  irxji- 
catlon  that  this  war  is  far  from  over,  and  that 
many  difficult  moments  lie  ahead  The  Iraqi 
missile  attacks  against  Israel  and  Saudi  Aratxa 
are  yet  another  confirmation  that  Iraq's  brutal 
dictator  cares  little  for  the  value  of  life  and  is 
a  senous  long-term  threat  to  world  peace  In 
particular.  Saddam  Hussein's  indiscnminate 
missile  attacks  against  a  civilian  population  in 
Israel  has  tilled  the  hearts  of  the  civilized 
world  with  horror  and  deep  sorrow. 
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The  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  been  called  on  to  turn  back  the  senous 
threat  that  is  posed  by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  forces  to  stability  throughout  the  gulf  re- 
gion. In  this  task,  which  is  being  earned  out 
with  skill,  professionalism,  and  bravery,  we 
wish  them  godspeed. 

This  resolution  is  an  expression  of  our  soit- 
darity  with  the  Persian  Gulf  forces,  and  a  way 
of  expressing  our  heartfelt  hopes  for  the  early 
completion  of  their  task,  for  their  safety  in  the 
face  of  the  Iraqi  threat,  and  for  their  swift  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  families.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lom  in  strong  support  of  these 
fundamentally  important  obiectives. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BONIOR]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  and  complete 
support  are  with  the  brave  men  and 
women  now  engaging  in  battle  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Although  the  American  people  and 
Congress  have  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  whether  military  action 
was  the  best  option  at  this  time,  the 
decision  has  been  made. 

We  must  face  the  sobering  reality 
that  we  are  at  war.  We  must  stand 
united  behind  our  troops.  We  must 
reach  out  to  comfort  and  sustain  their 
families. 

We  all  hope  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  quickly  come  to  his  senses,  that 
the  war  will  end  soon,  and  that  the  cas- 
ualties will  be  few. 

Our  prayers  are  also  extended  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Middle  Blast  in  the 
hopes  that  this  war  may  somehow  lead 
us  to  a  greater  understanding  of  their 
sufferings.  And  that  this  battle  may 
give  way  to  a  profound  and  lasting 
peace. 

But  above  all,  to  the  men  and  women 
who  carry  our  flag  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
today,  with  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, we  say  to  you— this  nation  owes 
you  its  gratitude  and  highest  honors. 
We  draw  strength  from  your  courage. 
We  will  care  for  your  families.  And  we 
will  stand  by  you  both  now  and  when 
you  return  home. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  stand  in  strong  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  in  strong  support  of  our  ef- 
forts in  the  Desert  Storm  operation. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks  ago 
I  was  walking  through  a  hospital  area 
in  Dhahran  when  someone  called  out, 
"Reverend  Gray." 

His  name  was  Nick  Frederick.  He  was 
from  north  Philadelphia.  He  had  been 
to  my  church.  My  father  had  married 
his  parents. 

It's  young  servicemen  like  Nick 
Frederick  I  think  about  as  we  discuss 
this  resolution  today. 


It's  a  resolution  that  expresses  sup- 
port for  our  troops  in  the  field.  That  is 
very  different  than  the  historic  debate 
we  had  here  last  week. 

During  that  debate  I  said  I  disagreed 
with  the  move  from  Desert  Shield  to 
Desert  Storm. 

Congress  has  spoken.  The  President 
made  the  decision  and  our  troops  are 
locked  in  combat. 

I  know  what  I  want  when  that  hap- 
pens. 

I  want  our  troops  to  know  we  support 

them. 

I  want  our  troops  to  know  we're 
praying  for  them. 

I  want  our  troops  to  know  we  want 
them  home  quickly. 

And  there's  no  doubt  about  the  mes- 
sage this  resolution  sends  Saddam  Hus- 
sein: Dont  confuse  our  divided  opin- 
ions for  a  lack  of  resolve.  Do  not  mis- 
take the  wonder  of  democracy  for 
weakness. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  war  is  that 
young  men  and  women  have  to  risk  los- 
ing their  lives  in  battle. 

I  think  of  the  ones  I  met. 

Like  Debby  Gelger,  a  young  woman 
from  the  Lehigh  'Valley,  a  captain.  I 
sat  listening  to  her  in  Dharhan,  as  she 
talked  about  the  important  role  women 
now  play  in  the  military. 

Or  like  a  tank  crewman  named  Mac- 
intosh, from  northeast  Philadelphia. 
We  met  him  getting  ready  to  ship  out 
with  his  MlAl  Unk  for  the  front  lines. 

Last  night,  when  I  heard  that  an 
Iraqi  Scud  missile  had  come  out  of  a 
launcher  aimed  for  Dharhan.  I  did  not 
think  about  policy  debates.  I  thought 
of  them. 

Frederick.  Macintosh.  Gelger. 

This  resolution  is  aimed  at  them.  We 
want  them  to  know  we  care.  And  when 
this  is  over  we  want  to  welcome  them 
back  home.  I  want  to  see  Nick  Fred- 
erick in  my  church  again,  and  if  he 
ever  wants  me  to  do  a  wedding  cere- 
mony—I will  be  there. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  our  side  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Caucus,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER]. 

Mr.  HO"i'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
mind the  Members  of  this  House  that  a 
few  days  ago  we  participated  in  a  sol- 
emn, serious,  sometimes  somber  and 
gut-wrenching  debate. 

There  were  deeply  held  convictions 
debated  and  a  decision  was  made.  De- 
mocracy was  on  display— and  I  believe 
the  American  people,  divided  them- 
selves, were  all  proud  of  their  Congress. 

Today  we  express  our  pride  for  those 
who  serve  our  Nation  in  the  Armed 
Services. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  make  pol- 
icy today.  That  was  done  some  days 
ago.  Today,  we  proclaim  our  unity  as  a 
nation  in  support  of  our  Commander  in 
Chief  and  for  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  accom- 
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pllsh  the  objectives  of  our  country  and 
the  United  Nations. 

Last  week  we  made  it  clear  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  aggression  against  Ku- 
wait must  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  The 
President  decided  to  initiate  the  mili- 
tary effort  to  accomplish  this  end. 
American  lives,  and  the  lives  of  our  al- 
lies, are  on  the  line  to  accomplish  a 
goal  upon  which  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment—aggression cannot  be  rewarded 
and  the  benefits  of  it  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  retained.  Our  men  and 
women  on  the  front  lines  have  our 
united  national  resolve  to  support 
their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  military  actions  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  carefully  designed  to  avoid 
the  targeting  of  civilian  populations 
and  religious  sites  in  Iraq.  We  all  sup- 
port and  applaud  the  decision  to  care- 
fully target  only  military  sites,  and  all 
of  the  efforts  taken  to  quickly  end  this 
conflict  with  the  absolute  least  loss  of 
life. 

It  is  clear  that  Saddam  Hussein  can 
end  this  conflict  with  one  phone  call— 
and  the  complete  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  from  Kuwait.  I  urge  Saddam 
Hussein  to  t^ke  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  America  is  not  an  imperialist 
power,  nor  one  desirous  of  war.  We  do 
not  seek  to  control  Iraq  or  rule  its 
land.  We  do  not  seek  the  destruction  of 
the  Iraqi  people  or  their  nation.  We 
seek  only  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  military  machine  from  Kuwait. 

The  President  has  begun  the  military 
effort  to  accomplish  this  end.  I  stand 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  House  in 
support  of  our  men  and  women  who  are 
bravely  risking  their  very  lives  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  They  do 
not  do  so  with  gladness  or  with  relish 
or  with  a  sense  of  vainglory.  They  do 
so  because  they  realize  there  is  a  job  to 
do  and  they  want  to  get  it  done  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  pray,  and  we 
join  their  prayer,  that  they  return  to 
us  whole  and  well.  They  pray,  and  we 
join  their  prayer,  for  a  quick  end  to  the 
fighting  and  a  return  of  peace  to  the 
Middle  Eastr— a  Middle  East  secure 
from  aggression.  But  they  do  more 
than  pray.  They  are  fighting  and  risk- 
ing their  lives.  We  owe  them  no  less 
than  our  full  support  and  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  resources,  prayers,  and  re- 
solve of  this  great  Nation  to  guarantee 
their  success. 

There  are  difficult  days  ahead.  And, 
as  we  overwhelmingly  rise  to  declare 
our  firm  support  for  our  sons  and 
daughters,  husbands  and  wives,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  friends  and  neighbors  in 
the  Middle  East,  I  would  recall  the 
words  of  our  Speaker  just  last  week: 

I  offer  a  public  prayer  for  this  House,  for 
all  of  us.  for  the  Contn-esa.  for  our  Presl- 
dent^and  he  Is  our  Presldent^-and  for  the 
American  people,  particularly  those  young 
Americans  who  stand  willing  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  May  God  bless  us  and  gruide 
us  and  help  us  In  the  fateful  days  that  lie 
ahead. 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr. 
DE  LUGO]. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  200  'Virgin 
Islands  men  and  women  who  are  at  this 
minute  serving  our  Nation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  I 
urge  strong  support  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Tennessee  [Mrs. 
Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD,  (^r.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2,  which  ex- 
presses this  body's  support  for  the  President's 
leadership  during  the  gulf  crisis  and  for  the 
brave  men  and  women  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  so  bravely  and  professionally 
carrying  out  their  missions 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  I  voted  in  favor 
of  authorizing  the  President  to  use  force 
against  Iraq,  if  Saddam  Hussein  refused  to 
comply  with  U.N.  resolutions  calling  for  a  com- 
plete and  total  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait  by 
January  15.  It  was  my  sincerest  hope  that 
Saddam  Hussein  would  resporvj  to  a  clear, 
unequivocal  signal  from  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
international  community  and  enforce  the  U.N. 
resolutions. 

Saddam  Hussein  failed  to  heed  this  body's 
warning  and  stubbornly  rebuffed  last  minute 
peace  efforts  by  the  UN.  Secretary  General. 
memt)ers  of  the  European  Community,  and 
ever-present  intermediaries  like  Jordan's  King 
Hussein  In  my  judgment,  President  Bush  and 
the  international  community  responded  appro- 
priately and  began  the  campaign  to  dnve  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  Kuwait. 

Early  reports  from  the  Middle  East  suggest 
that  the  United  Sta'es  and  its  allies  will  quickly 
control  the  skies  over  Iraq  America's  Armed 
Forces  deserve  tremendous  credit  (or  this 
achievement.  It  is  clear  that  America's  service 
people  are  the  best  trained,  best  equipped, 
arid  most  prolessional  m  the  world.  Their  dedi- 
cation, their  willingness  to  risk  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  and  their  heroism  are 
superlative.  All  Americans  owe  our  brave  men 
arxi  women  m  uniform  their  support  and  grati- 
tude 

The  President  also  deserves  great  praise  tor 
how  he  has  handled  the  guK  crisis.  His  skillful 
diplomacy  united  the  world  against  Saddam 
Hussein's  brutal  assault  and  rape  of  Kuwait, 
Before  August  2  no  one  would  have  thought 
it  possible  to  assemble  a  coalition  involving 
the  United  States,  the  European  Community, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Arab  world,  nor  would 
anyone  have  believed  that  the  United  Nations 
could  (unction  as  an  effective  agent  of  collec- 
tive security  just  as  its  founders  had  hoped 
Yet,  President  Bush  managed  to  accomplish 
both.  His  success  is  testament  to  the  contin- 
ued importance  of  American  leadership  in  the 
world. 

Now  that  the  battle  has  been  joined,  to  use 
the  President's  phrase,  I  believe  the  countrv 
must  stand  together  and  support  our  troops 
fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Like  many  of  my 


colleagues,  I  was  encouraged  by  reports  after 
the  first  day  of  fighting,  but  as  yesterdays 
Iraqi  attack  on  Israel  indicates,  the  conflict  m 
the  gulf  IS  just  beginning  and  predictions  about 
Its  course  and  the  ease  with  which  we  wili 
achieve  our  objectives  are  premature  at  best, 
dangerous  at  worst,  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
be  successful  and  will  continue  to  support  my 
President,  our  troops,  and  my  country,  but  I 
understand  that  there  is  more  conflict  to  come. 

Mr.  GEPH.M^DT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  tinie  a^  ho  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr,  Speaker,  just  6  days  ago, 
many  Members  in  this  House,  including  my- 
self, supported  the  continuation  of  diplomacy 
and  sanctions  in  the  gulf  crisis  as  an  alter- 
native to  immediate  war.  This  House  and  the 
Senate,  however,  voted  to  authorize  the  use 
of  force  after  January  15,  and  we  have  now 
used  that  force. 

We  will  never  know  what  result  might  have 
come  from  having  stayed  the  diplomatic 
course.  We  do  know  now,  however,  that  our 
Nation  is  at  war.  We  do  know  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  all  our  many  communities 
are  engaged  in  the  dangerous  and  unpredict- 
able duty  that  falls  to  the  Armed  Forces  in 
time  of  war. 

Our  purpose  here  today  is  not  to  revisit  the 
debate  over  the  policy  that  lead  us  to  war.  My 
opposition  to  the  policy  and  flawed  assump- 
tions that  led  us  into  what  I  feel  is  a  premature 
use  of  offensive  force  has  not  diminished.  My 
conviction  that  untold  and  unwanted  con- 
sequences await  us  in  the  future  has  not  re- 
ceded. My  heartache  at  the  potential  loss  of 
innocent  lives,  on  all  sides  of  this  conflict,  has 
not  lessened. 

But,  our  purpose  now  is  to  unite  behind  our 
troops,  and  the  President  in  his  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Let  no  one.  least  of  all  Saddam  Hussein, 
doubt  that  whatever  the  nature  of  our  demo- 
cratic debate  may  have  looked  like  last  Satur- 
day, or  next  week,  we  are  all  united  in  praying 
for  a  swift  conclusion  to  hostilities  and  we  are 
also  united  in  our  support  for  our  soldiers  and 
their  families.  Congress  will  not  deny  our  men 
and  women  m  the  field  whatever  they  need  to 
accomplish  their  mission, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  cannot  let  this  moment  pass 
without  making  reference  to  last  night's 
unprovoked  Iraqi  missile  attack  on  Israeli  civil- 
ian population  centers.  Despite  significani 
provocation  and  threats  from  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Israel  has  maintained  its  reserve,  and  at 
great  nsk  to  itself,  held  its  collective  breath 
against  a  surprise  attacK  from  Iraq, 

That  attack  has  now  come.  The  people  of 
this  tiny  ana  easily  reached  democracy  are 
now  living  within  the  shadow  of  terror  from  a 
desperate  dictator.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
last  night's  attack  will  be  an  isolated  event, 
and  that  Israel  will  not  be  drawn  into  this  con- 
flict But  if  they  are,  I  believe  Amencans  will 
understand  that  self-defense  will  be  totally  jus- 
tified 

Contrast,  if  you  will  my  colleagues,  the  care- 
ful attempts  by  the  allied  forces  to  restrict  our 
military  action  to  noncivilian  military  targets 
With  the  indiscriminate  missile  attack  on  purely 
civilian  neighborhoods  m  Tel  Aviv  ana  Haifa, 
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Mr  Speaker,  i  join  with  this  House  anc  with 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  ana  Americans  all 
across  the  country  m  aeclaring  our  uneouivo- 
cai  support  tor  the  brave  young  rrie--  and 
women  m  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  ability  to  bring  peace  to  the  region  now 
rests  with  Saddam  Hussein,  and  only  with 
Saddam  Hussein, 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr   LENT]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  strong  sup- 
port of  our  President,  our  troops  in  the  field, 
and  m  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 

Last  Saturday,  when  th.s  House  ^as  consid- 
ering what  to  do  about  SaOdarr,  Hussein's  ag- 
gression. I  was  proud  to  voice  my  support  for 
the  President  and  his  efforts  to  free  Kuwait,  At 
that  time.  I  also  expressed  my  confider^e  in 
the  brave  and  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
serve  m  our  Armed  Forces.  Following  the 
events  of  the  past  week,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  another  opportunity  to  do  this  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 

Last  night,  the  American  people  watched  in 
horror  as  our  enemy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict revealed  that  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to 
his  barbarity  and  inhumanity  The  missile  at- 
tack on  civilian  targets  in  and  around  Tel  Aviv. 
Israel's  largest  city,  is  only  the  latest  example 
of  why  we  could  afford  to  wan  no  longer  to 
strip  Saddam  of  his  war  machine. 

While  last  night's  missiles  earned  conven- 
tional wartieads.  there  can  be  no  doubt  left 
about  Saddam's  willingness  to  use  whatever 
weaponry  he  can  get  his  hands  on.  He  has  al- 
ready used  chemical  weapons  on  his  own  ci- 
vilians and  threatened  to  unleash  his  remain- 
ing stockpiles  on  our  troops  It  IS  indeed  fortu- 
nate that  israe!  KnocKed  out  Iraq's  Nuclear  Re- 
search Program  in  198",  t>ecause  a  world  in 
which  Saddam  possesses  a  nuciear  capability 
is  too  horrible  to  contemplate 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  images  that  we'e  broad- 
cast last  night  of  Israeli  parents  strapping  gas 
masks  on  their  infant  chilaren  is  one  that  will 
stay  with  me  for  as  long  as  I  live.  Saddam,  un- 
able to  effectively  strike  at  military  targets. 
lashed  out  at  the  civilian  population  of  a  coun- 
try that  was  not  involved  m  hostilities  against 
him.  For  me.  this  clearly  and  unequivocally  de- 
fines what  IS  at  stake  now  m  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  post-coio-war 
world. 

President  Bush  knows  that  appeasing  dic- 
tators IS  a  prescnption  for  disaster  The  lesson 
that  history  offers  us  is  clear — tyrants  only 
grow  stronger  and  bolder  unless  they  are  con- 
fronted and  made  to  account  fo'  their  deeds. 
in  recognizing  the  threat  Saddam  poses  to  our 
wa.  of  life,  to  our  friends,  ana  to  our  allies,  the 
President  has  provided  this  Nation  arxJ  the 
world  with  ext'aordinary  leadership 

The  coalition  that  is  now  reversing  Saddam 
Husseins  aggression  is  broao  ano  dverse 
Thanks  to  the  President's  skillful  diplomacy  it 
has  already  proven  to  be  stronger  and  more 
cohesive  than  Saddam  imagined  Last  night 
was  a  particularly  dark  and  uncertain  mght  for 
the  forces  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East  and 
there  will  certainly  be  more  such  mghts  ahead, 
but  it  anyone  can  maintain  the  fierce  inter- 
national pressure  on  Saddam  Hussem  it  is 
George  Bush  For  this,  he  oeserves  our  grati- 
tude and  our  support. 
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Also  deserving  ot  the  gratitude  arxj  support 
ot  this  institution  are  our  forces  involved  m  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  By  all  accounts,  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  have  per- 
formed txtlliantly  dunnq  combat  and  in  every 
aspect  o(  this  conllict  Clearly,  the  impressive 
level  of  success  that  has  tieen  achieved  thus 
far  is  a  tribute  to  their  skill  and  courage 

Every  American  shares  a  deep  and  solemn 
concern  tor  each  ot  our  servicemen  and  serv- 
cewomen  on  the  front  lines  of  the  struggle 
against  a  kind  oi  tyranny  and  repression  that 
has  never  been  seen  before  Over  the  last  48 
hours,  the  attention  of  the  entire  Nation  has 
been  riveted  on  these  young  men  and  women 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  in  our  thoughts 
until  tfieir  sale  return 

For  many,  the  events  of  the  last  2  days 
have  placed  a  new  light  on  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  The  extent  of  Saddams  evil  and 
the  necessity  of  destroying  his  arsenal  now 
have  been  pointed  out  as  never  before  So,  in 
closing,  I  want  to  praise  the  Members  ot  this 
institution  for  coming  together  in  this  time  of 
national  urgency  I  am  pleased  that  so  many 
who  last  week  did  not  support  the  President 
have  decided  to  do  so  at  this  time.  I  know  he, 
like  our  troops  in  the  fiekj.  will  wetoome  and 
appreciate  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
rOMluttnn  as  they  undertake  the  difficult  tasks 
ftat  Ha  ahead 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter] 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  last  36 
hours,  the  400,000  American  service  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  begun  to  inv 
plement  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  military 
action  authorized  by  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  liberate  Kuwait  These  courageous  and 
capable  young  people  represent  our  country 
and  Its  unprecedented  commitment  to  face 
down  aggression  and  to  protect  the  right  to 
human  freedom  and  self-determination  These 
are  our  values,  values  that  he  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  Nation  and  the  rock  upon  which 
our  entire  existence  and  institutions  rest 

Along  with  the  rest  of  America,  I  pray  the 
military  action  in  Ihe  Middle  East  will  be  short. 
American  casualties  will  be  light,  and  our  sons 
and  daughters  will  return  to  us  soon.  I  also 
hope  that  the  level  of  casualties  among  inno- 
cent Iraqi  civilians— who  have  tjeen  dragged 
into  this  conflict  by  their  cold  and  cruel  dictator 
and  with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel — can  be 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum 

Whatever  may  happen  in  the  coming  days, 
we  want  our  American  service  men  and 
women  and  the  President  to  know  that  the 
American  peopjie  stand  united  behind  them 
We  are  grateful  to  each  one  of  them  tor  their 
dedication  to  our  country  and  its  values,  for 
their  bravery  in  confronting  evil,  and  tor  pre- 
senting to  the  world  the  strength  of  moral  pur- 
pose and  hope  that  is  the  essence  of  America. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texiu?  (Mr   B.\rton) 

Mr  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  January  12,  1991,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  250  to  183  lo  authorize 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  to  use  mili- 
tary force,  if  necessary,  to  implement  the  Unit- 
ed Nations'  resolutions  regarding  Iraq  and  Ku- 


wait   i  voted  for  that  resolution  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons 

First,  the  President  of  Iraq.  Saddam  Hus 
sein,  has  consistently  ignored  all  appeals  to 
remove  Iraqi  military  forces  from  Kuwait  His 
military  forces  are  in  Kuwait  because  last  Au- 
gust, Hussein  ordered  them  there,  against  the 
will  of  the  Kuwaiti  people  In  the  b  months  of 
occupation  the  country  of  Kuwait  has  literally 
been  raped  and  pillaged  Thousands  of  Kuwai- 
tis have  been  killed  and  billions  of  dollars  tiave 
tjeen  stolen  Every  knowledgeable  observer 
has  verified  this  fact.  Unless  Hussein  believes 
force  will  tie  used,  he  will  not  end  the  occupa- 
tion and  withdraw  his  troops 

Second,  Saddam  Husseins  ambitions  do 
not  end  with  Kuwait  Until  President  Bush 
acted  to  send  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia,  there  is 
clear  evidence  that  Iraq  was  preparing  to  irv 
vade  Saudi  Arabia  If  Saddam  Hussem  con- 
trolled Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  the  oil  re- 
serves of  ttrose  two  countries  combined  with 
the  oil  reserves  of  Iraq  would  compromise  al- 
rrxjst  half  of  the  known  oil  reserves  of  the 
world  Saddam  Hussein  would  have  the  power 
to  strangle  the  United  States  and  the  world 
economically   This  is  simply  not  acceptable 

A  third  reason  I  voted  for  the  resolution  is 
because,  at  that  point  m  time,  there  were  no 
clear,  obviously  superior  alternatives  The  al- 
ternative of  waiting  for  economic  sanctions  to 
work  has  appeal,  but  even  those  who  support 
It  do  not  claim  the  sanctions  will  succeed  m  3 
months  or  6  months,  or  even  another  year 
Fidel  Castro  has  been  in  power  in  Cuba  for 
over  30  years,  and  for  most  of  thai  time  Cuba 
has  been  under  United  States  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

Fourth,  and  most  importantly,  to  truly  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  avert  war.  I  believed  it 
was  imperative  to  leave  no  doubt  in  Saddam 
Hussein's  mind  that  the  U  S  Congress  sup- 
ports President  Bush,  and  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  determination  to  use  all  means  nec- 
essary, including  the  use  of  force,  to  tree  Ku- 
wait and  slop  aggression 

That  vote  was  Saturday.  Today,  we  have 
another  vote.  I  will  vote  "yes"  on  this  vote 
also.  Our  military  forces  are  engaged  They 
are  winning.  We  must  support  them. 

George  Bush,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  leader  of  the  free  world,  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  stopping  the  aggression  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  now,  taetore  things  gel  out 
of  hand  That  policy  is  working  and  will  con- 
tinue to  work  only  if  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  stand  steadfastly  taehind  the 
President  The  vote  today,  in  my  opinion,  does 
supply  just  such  steadfastness,  and  I  strongly 
support  this  vote 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  ROEMER]. 
Mr  ROEMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  the  resolution  today  which  states  our  strong 
and  unequivocal  support  for  the  brave  men 
and  women  ot  Operation  Desert  Storm  As 
these  courageous  Americans  carry  out  the  or- 
ders of  their  Commander  in  Chief,  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to  them  and  their 
families  Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  Amer 
ican  people  and  the  U  S  Congress  stand  be- 
hind them  as  they  carry  out  their  duties  m  the 
name  of  freedom  and  the  rule  of  international 
law 
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It  IS  already  becoming  apparent  ttiat  Op)er- 
ation  Desert  Storm  will  involve  rxjt  |ust  a  mili- 
tary effort,  but  a  consideratile  political  and  dip- 
lomatic effort  as  well  once  the  immediate  mili- 
tary  objectives  of  the  coalition  forces  have 
been  realized    While  we  are  a  long  way  from 
achieving    all    our   goals,    we    must    tiegin   lo 
protect  ahead    Many  vexing  questions  will  re- 
main tor  U  S    policy  in  ttie  region    We  as  a 
Congress  must  address  these  issues  head  on 
We  will  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
how   we   control    Iraq's   military   in   the   future, 
and  the  shape  of  the  political  leadership  in  not 
iust  Iraq  but  Kuwait  as  well   What  will  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  t^e''  How  will  the  Soviet 
Union  respond''  And  what  will  the  role  of  the 
Gulf     Cooperation     Council     and     the     Arab 
League  Ise?  The  achievement  of  US   foreign 
policy  goals  in  the  Middle  East  will  likely  be- 
come  more   complicated   as   a   result   of   this 
war.  and  it  will  tie  difficult  for  us  to  help  our 
friends    in   the    region   cope   with   their    long- 
standing economic  and  political  problems   We 
must  begin  to  consider  not  only  foreign  policy 
questions  as  a  result  of  our  involvement  in  the 
Middle  East,  but  our  domestic  need  to  develop 
and  implement  a  comprehensive  energy  pol- 
icy. As  our  American  troops  work  to  liberate 
Kuwait,  we  must  work  to  make  clear  our  full 
support  tor  them,  and  our  willingess  to  provide 
the  leadership  on  the  difficult  policy  questions 
that  will  follow  their  military  success, 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  when 
we  debated  the  issue  of  war  in  the  Persian 
Gull.  1  opposed  the  resolution  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  launch  an  offensive  action 
against  Iraq  My  opposition  to  this  resolution 
was  based  upon  my  strong  belief  that  under 
our  Constitution,  only  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority lo  declare  war  In  my  opinion  when 
Congress  gave  President  Bush  the  authority  to 
take  this  Nation  to  war,  Congress  abdicated  its 
constitutional  prerogative  to  declare  war 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  1  had  my  day  in 
court  1  spoke  against  it— l  voted  against  it 
The  other  side  won,  and  under  our  system 
and  form  of  government  the  majority  rules.  It 
was  my  fervent  hope  that  we  could  continue 
the  sanctions  imposed  upon  Iraq,  continue  our 
diplomatic  efforts,  and  continue  our  massive 
military  presence  in  the  Persian  Gull  in  order 
to  avert  war,  keep  peace  and  save  human 
lives 

Part  ol  my  desire  to  see  war  averted  was 
Saddam  Husseins  threat  to  the  United  States 
that  if  an  offensive  attack  was  launched  upon 
Iraq  that  he  would  attack  Israel.  The  whole 
Middle  East  situation  is  so  fragile  that  we  did 
not  need  to  test  Saddam  Hussein  on  this 
issue.  The  dangers  inherent  in  this  threat 
alone  were  enough  it  seemed  to  me  tor  our 
Nation  to  take  extra  steps  to  avert  the  execu- 
tion of  this  threat  Today  we  find  ourselves  m 
war  The  war  was  begun  by  President  Bush 
who  ordered  American  and  allied  troops  to 
launch  an  attack  upon  Iraq  Last  night  pursu- 
ant to  his  threat  that  if  he  were  attacked  that 
he  would  attack  Israel,  Saddam  Hussem  did 
exactly  that,  he  attacked  Israel  This  whole 
Middle  East  situation  has  now  been  exacer- 
bated by  the  actions  of  our  President 

I  reach  out  today  to  the  people  of  Israel  who 
were  nonparticipanls  and  who  did  not  provoke 
this  unwarranted  attack  upon  their  people  1 
also  commend  them  for  tfie  restraint  they  have 
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exercised  under  these  difficult  circumstances 
by  acquiescing  in  the  request  of  the  United 
States  not  to  counterattack  against  Iraq. 

Today  we  are  presented  with  debate  and  a 
vote  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2.  l 
have  agonized  over  how  I  sfiall  vote  on  this 
resolution  I  unequivocally  support  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  car- 
rying out  their  missions  with  professional  ex- 
cellence, dedicated  patriotism  and  exemplary 
bravery  i  also  totally  support  their  families  and 
loved  ones 

In  supporting  this  resolution  today,  as  an 
American  citizen,  a  World  War  II  honorably 
discharged  veteran,  and  a  Member  of  Corv 
gress,  I  reserve  the  right  to  speak  out  against 
the  policies  of  the  President  whenever  I  deem 
It  necessary.  My  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution 
today  IS  not  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  policies  of 
the  President  My  opposition  to  the  policies 
which  began  this  war  were  based  upon  my 
conscience  I  must  live  with  my  conscience 
This  resolution  is  so  worded  that  I  cannot  vote 
my  conscience  relative  to  the  policies  of  the 
President  and  simultaneously  vote  to  support 
our  troops  My  support  for  the  troops  is  mani- 
fest and  therefore  1  am  voting  "yes"  on  this 
resolution  in  order  to  demonstrate  my  support 
tor  them. 

Mr  SERRANO,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  in  the  affirmative  on  the  resolution 
before  us  today  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
unequivocal  congressional  support  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  But  i  would  be  less  than  hon- 
est to  my  constituents,  my  colleagues  and 
most  important,  to  myself  were  I  not  to  qualify 
that  vote  with  the  following  comments: 

I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  diplo- 
matic pressure  and  economic  sanctions  were 
the  correct  policy  to  pursue  1  feel  this  way  be- 
cause sanctions  would  have  avoided  the  inevi- 
table tragic  consequences  ol  conflict.  In  my 
judgment,  even  prolonged  sanctions  would 
have  t>een  less  ot  a  dram  on  the  national 
economy  than  the  cost  of  waging  war 

But  now  our  forces  are  engaged,  and  one 
can  only  pray  for  an  early  end  of  hostilities 
with  minimal  casualties. 

With  the  resumption  of  peace,  I  look  to  this 
Congress  and  a  cooperative  administration,  to 
address  the  pressing  domestic  issues  once 
again  delayed  as  national  attention  is  focused 
and  national  treasure  expended  on  tfiese  trag- 
ic events  abroad. 

1  refer  to  housing  and  education  and  health 
care  arrong  the  most  critical  of  neglected  so- 
cial programs,  along  with  efforts  to  combat 
crime  and  drug  abuse 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  district  in  the 
United  States  in  greater  need  than  my  own. 
But  let  It  be  recognized  that  these  social  ills 
are  national  m  scope  and  massive  federally  fi- 
nanced remedies  will  be  needed  to  cope  with 
them.  They  cry  out  for  attention.  Let  nothing 
deter  us  from  these  pressing  obligations. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  repeat  my 
total  support  and  admiration  for  our  service 
men  and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Their  pa- 
triotism arxi  courage  are  a  source  of  national 
pride.  My  prayers  are  with  them  in  these  penl- 
ous  days  and  it  is  indeed  proper  that  we  sa- 
lute them  and  formally  assure  them  of  our 
whole-hearted  support  in  this  congressional 
resolution. 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2.  I  commend  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  work  on  this  biparti- 
san resolution  and  for  bringing  it  forward  so 
quickly. 

This  resolution  unequivocally  supports  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  who 
are  carrying  out  their  missions  with  profes- 
sional excellence,  dedicated  patriotism  and  ex- 
emplary bravery.  I  strongly  endorse  the  senti- 
ments of  this  resolution. 

This  resolution  also  commends  and  sup- 
ports the  efforts  and  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  hostilities.  I  agree  that  the  President  de- 
serves our  commendation  for  his  efforts  in 
conducting  this  war. 

Like  all  my  colleagues,  1  hope  that  this  con- 
flict will  be  brought  to  a  quick  conclusion.  1 
also  hope  that  our  military  efforts  will  be  guid- 
ed by  our  political  objectives.  We  should  stick 
with  the  political  objectives  outlined  by  the 
President  on  August  8,  1990,  and  keep  our  at- 
tention focused  on  achievement  of  those 
goals.  We  should  not  risk  losing  the  focus  of 
our  strategy  nor  the  support  of  our  coalition 
partners  by  adopting  other  goals. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  need  to  think  atxjut  our 
long-term  strategy  for  security  and  stability  in 
the  Middle  East.  Winning  the  war  and  winning 
the  peace  are  quite  different.  We  hope  that 
this  conflict  will  end  m  a  matter  of  days.  This 
means  we  need  to  address  now  the  questions 
we  will  face  m  the  months  and  years  ahead. 
We  will  need  to  work  with  our  allies  and 
friends  in  the  region  on  behalf  ot  a  strategy 
that  will  restore  a  balance  of  power,  make 
progress  toward  an  Arab-Israeli  peace  settle- 
ment, address  political  and  economic  instabil- 
ity m  the  region,  and  create  a  stable  structure 
for  the  security  of  the  gulf 

Mr  Speaker,  1  commend  you  for  bnnging 
this  resolution  forward.  And  I  urge  adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  in  support 
of  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  supporting 
our  service  men  and  women  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  have  tseen  asked  over  the  last  few 
days  to  participate  in  the  most  agonizing  deci- 
sion of  our  political  careers. 

1  did  not  support  the  bipartisan  resolution  to 
go  to  war.  However,  now  that  our  troops  have 
been  committed  to  battle,  the  troops  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  know  that  this  country  and 
this  Congress  are  firmly  t)ehind  their  bravery 
and  commitment 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  yea  voie  for  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  2  is  a  vote  in  support  of  our 
troops.  We  pray  that  the  situation  they  have 
been  placed  in  due  to  the  invasion  of  Kuwait 
by  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraqi  forces  will  soon  be 
over.  From  Baltimore  alone,  Operation  Desert 
Shield'Desert  Storm  has  called  up  the  Mobile 
Battalion  Contingency  Group  0603  operational 
support  attachment,  the  ACU-2  LCM  8  De- 
tachment 2806  amphibious  support  unit,  the 
531st  Medical  Detachment  and  the  290th  Mili- 
tary Police  Company. 

Additionally,  I  have  been  contacted  by  doz- 
ens of  families  in  my  distnct  regarding  their 
loved  ones  who  are  in  Saudi  Arabia,  or  who 
are  currently  being  deployed  to  bolster  the 
forces  in  the  region.  My  prayers  and  blessings 
go  out  to  those  who  are  directly  affected  by 
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the  gruesome  concomitant  affects  of  ttus  war 
and  I  lx)pe  that  the  job  can  be  done  expedi- 
tiously so  that  our  fighting  women  arxJ  men 
may  be  able  to  be  reunited  with  their  families 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Histoncally.  Ijoth  war  and  death  fiave  cast  a 
diminishing  light  on  mankirW  arxJ  the  lastir^ 
and  great  achievements  of  \be  worki.  As  our 
troofB  carry  out  tfieir  mission  under  tlie  U.S 
flag,  may  God  continue  to  watch  over  ttiem, 
our  country  and  the  innocent  r>orxx)mbatants 
caught  in  harm's  way.  All  life  is  sacred  arxj 
precious  before  God. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Con- 
gress conducted  the  debate  over  the  use  of 
force  against  Iraq  required  by  our  Constitution. 
That  debate  demonstrated  the  strength  of  this 
democracy.  Now  that  force  has  t»en  author- 
ized and  used,  the  workj  should  know  that  we 
are  united  m  our  support  of  the  military  efforts 
to  achieve  our  goals. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  430.000  American 
men  and  women  on  the  front  lines,  arx3  to 
tfKise  of  the  allied  forces.  They  are  giving  us 
their  all,  with  skill,  professionalism  and  cour- 
age, and  have  achieved  stunning  earty  suc- 
cesses 

They  deserve,  and  we  freely  offer,  our  pnde, 
respect,  and  support.  More  than  anything  else, 
we  want  them  to  complete  their  mission  suc- 
cessfully and  come  home  safely  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  our  forces  will  achieve  the  goals  of 
this  conflict.  They  are  important  goals.  Iraq 
cannot  be  allowed  to  invade  and  plunder  a 
neightxir.  Its  unprovoked  missile  attack  last 
night  on  the  cities  of  Israel  was  an  outrageous 
act  of  terror  against  innocent  citizens,  clearty 
intended  to  broaden  the  war  and  weaken  the 
allied  coalition.  This  is  yet  more  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  turning  tvack  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's aggression  and  removing  his  ability  to 
terrorize  the  region. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  state 
unequivocally  that  I  support  our  forces  who 
are  currently  deployed  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf  it's 
my  sincere  hope  that  these  brave  men  and 
women  will  soon  return  home  unharmed  Mr 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  my  support  tor  our  troops 
I  feel  that  their  mission  couW  have  tjeen  avert- 
ed it  the  President  had  continued  to  pursue 
our  objectives  through  peaceful  means 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  watch  ttie  events  unfok3  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  am  nx)re  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  not  the  an- 
swer, no  one  wins  and  everyone  loses. 

I  still  say  let's  give  peace  a  chance.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  my  unwavenng  belief  m 
the  sanctity  of  peace  and  the  absurdity  of  war, 
I  am  voting  "no"  on  the  resolution  tjefore  us. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tnbute  to  the  brave  men  and  women  of 
Desert  Storm.  While  we  may  have  differed  on 
wfiettier  to  authonze  the  use  of  force  m  the 
Persian  Gulf,  all  of  us  are  united  m  our  admi- 
ration of  the  outstanding  job  tjeing  done  by 
our  servicemen  and  women  in  the  gutf  They 
are  putting  their  lives  on  tlie  line  m  order  to 
ensure  the  statjtlity  of  the  region,  and  indeed 
the  entire  world,  as  we  stand  up  to  a  txutal 
and  reprehensible  dictator. 

The  initial  attempts  to  destroy  Iraq's  lethal 
military  arsenal  and  liberate  Kuwait  have  been 
remarkable.  Over  2,000  Iraqi  strategic  sites 
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have  already  been  hit  with  an  80-percent  suc- 
cess rate.  Allied  casualties  have  been  mint- 
mal.  The  allied  military  has  shown  enorrrwus 
caution  and  expertise  in  avoiding  civilian  tar- 
gets in  Iraq.  We  should  all  be  proud  of  their 
humane  eflorts  to  avoid  harm  to  the  innocent 
The  impressive  perlornnance  of  our  Armed 
Forces  deserves  the  highest  admiration.  We 
must  all  stand  united  in  our  support  of  these 
courageous  men  and  women  and  hope  that 
each  and  every  one  of  them  returns  home 
safely. 

Standing  in  stark  contrast  to  our  reverence 
for  innocent  civilian  Itfe  is  Saddam  Hussein's 
unconscionable  attempt  to  bring  Israel  into  the 
conflict  by  attacking  urban  areas  in  the  heart 
of  Tel  Aviv.  This  cynical  attack  further  reveals 
the  ruthlessness  and  brutality  of  this  tyrant 
We  already  know  Saddam  has  used  every 
weapon  he  has  gotten  his  hands  on,  including 
chemical  gas.  on  his  own  people.  We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  the  allied  bombing  of 
strategic  sites  has  reduced  or  eliminated  the 
threat  of  ctiemical  attack.  Thie  risk  remains 
that  Saddam  will  still  load  his  Scud  missiles 
with  chemical  warheads,  and  may  still  be  ca- 
pable of  unleashing  them  on  civilian  popu- 
lations throughout  the  region. 

Aside  from  Kuwait  itself.  Israel  has  suffered 
some  of  the  gravest  consequences  of  Iraqi  ag- 
gression. Congress  should  commend  Israel  fo' 
the  tremendous  restraint  and  courage  she  has 
displayed  in  absortxng  a  first  attack  and  with- 
hokjing  any  retaliation  so  as  not  fo  threaten 
the  cohesion  of  the  anti-Iraq  coalition.  Israel 
has  risked  the  lives  of  her  own  citizens  who 
continue  to  live  in  fear  of  yet  anottier  Iraqi  at- 
tack. No  greater  sacrifice  can  be  demanded  of 
any  nation.  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  re- 
rrrorse  for  tt>e  losses  our  democratic  ally  Israel 
has  incurred. 

We  all  feel  sadness  and  anguish  that  the 
anticipated  tranquility  of  the  post-cold-war 
worW  was  so  abruptly  shattered  by  Iraqi  ag- 
gression. We  pray  that  our  unity  and  the  skill 
and  determination  of  our  troops  will  bring  a 
swift  erxl  to  this  conflict  arxl  will  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  peace. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  I^r.  Speaker,  in  the  8  years 
sirKe  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress.  I 
have  never  voted  "present"  on  any  bill  or  res- 
olution. Today,  I  firxl  tfiat.  if  I  am  to  t)e  true  to 
my  conscience  and  to  those  I  serve,  I  must 
break  with  my  past  record. 

I  cannot  oppose  a  resolution  which  rightly 
praises  the  remarkable  performance  of  US 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  The  men  and 
women  stationed  in  the  guU  deserve  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  txxly  for  the  nearty  flawless 
execution  of  the  airstnkes  against  Iraq.  They 
deserve  our  admiration  for  the  tremendous 
personal  sacrifices  they  are  making  in  order  to 
serve  our  Nation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

And  yet.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  offer 
the  sarr>e  praise  and  support  to  a  Commander 
in  Chief  who  has  drawn  us  needlessly  into 
war.  a  war  which  will  cost  us  lives  abroad,  and 
deep  social  and  economic  sacrifices  here  at 
home. 

Having  consistently  expressed  my  support 
for  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis,  and  iTaving  voted  against  the  auttionza- 
tion  of  any  offensive  military  action  in  the  gulf. 
I  cannot  indulge  in  ttie  hypocrisy  of  applauding 
a  U.S.  military  attack  now  that  it  has  begun 


I  am  voting  present'  to  let  the  troops,  and 
their  loved  ones,  know  that  I  recognize  and 
support  the  valiant  efforts  of  United  States 
troops  in  the  mission  against  Iraq  I  am  voting 
"present"  to  tell  the  same  troops,  and  loved 
ones,  that  I  regret  that  we.  as  a  nation,  did  not 
give  sanctions  an  op)portunity  to  work. 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  exjxess  my  strong  support  for  \be  resolution 
before  us.  Let  me  also  clearly  express  my 
strong  support  for  our  President,  and  for  our 
txave  men  and  women  engaged  in  this  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Any  past  differences  of  opinion  are  behind 
us  now.  We  are  united  together  as  one  coun- 
try. We  are  united  together  as  Americans, 
committed  to  rep>elling  Iraq's  wanton  aggres- 
sion. 

During  last  week's  debate  each  of  us  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  our  individual  judg- 
ment on  how  to  best  serve  the  vital  interests 
of  our  Nation  at  that  particular  moment  in  time 

Different  people  reached  different  conclu- 
sions. However,  when  the  voting  was  com- 
plete, our  democratic  system  had  produced  a 
decision  Tfie  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  authonzed  the  President  to  take 
whatever  steps  he  t>elieves  necessary  m  ttie 
Persian  Gulf. 

I  said  at  that  time,  and  1  reaffirm  here  today, 
my  support  for  our  troops  is  unwavering.  I 
stand  solidly  beside  our  President  as  he  un- 
dertakes his  grave  responsibility  as  Conv 
mander  in  Chief  of  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces 

The  President  has  made  the  determination 
that  now  is  the  time  to  use  military  force  to 
bring  an  end  to  Saddam  Hussein's  brutal  ag- 
gression against  Kuwait. 

Let  no  one  doubt  that  this  is  precisely  what 
we  shall  do.  Iraq  will  be  forced  from  Kuwait. 
and  Saddam  Hussein  will  be  dealt  a  crushing 
defeat. 

1  am  confident  the  President  will  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  see  that  our  casualties 
are  kept  to  a  minimum.  He  can  be  assured 
that  he  and  our  troops  have  my  unqualified 
sup)port.  as  well  as  that  of  the  Congress. 

Although  initial  reports  from  the  field  are  en- 
couraging, the  loyal  Americans  serving  in  the 
gulf  will  continue  to  be  in  our  prayers  in  the 
difficult  days  and  weeks  ahead. 

We  wish  them  Godspeed,  a  swift  victory. 
and  a  safe  early  return  to  their  loved  ones 
back  home 

I  tfiank  God  that  our  country  is  blessed  with 
(seople  such  as  these  dedicated  Americans 
wtx)  are  so  unselfishly  making  great  sacrifices, 
and  enduring  enormous  personal  hardships, 
for  their  Nation  and  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  which  it  embodies. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago. 
I  voted  against  the  use  of  force  as  a  means 
to  resolve  the  crisis  m  the  gulf.  I  am  saddened 
by  the  failure  of  diplomacy  in  averting  war. 
However,  with  war  having  begun,  I  am  stead- 
last  in  my  support  for  the  men  and  women  in 
our  Armed  Forces  wtx)  are  serving  m  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  dunng  this  difficult  time.  Our  Nation 
and  its  leaders  must  not  waver  in  their  support 
lor  our  military  personnel. 

War  not  only  takes  a  high  toll  on  the  Armed 
Forces,  it  affects  the  families  and  loved  ones 
of  service  men  and  women  as  well.  My  pray- 
ers are  with  these  families  who  bear  a  special 
burden  in  this  war.  The  suffering  arxJ  separa- 
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tion  endured  by  these  families  and  the  service 
men  and  women  in  tfie  Persian  GuM  is  unfor- 
tunately an  unavoidable  part  of  war 

Mr.  DICKS  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  to  speak 
today  on  behalf  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
supporting  the  US  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
over  the  past  2  days  All  of  us  have  watched 
with  interest  and  anticipation  as  the  news  re- 
ports have  brought  the  success  of  the  Desert 
Storm  operation  borne  to  us. 

This  resolution,  appropriately,  expresses  the 
pride  that  we  fiere  in  the  Congress  have  in  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  are  serving  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  our  continuing  support  for 
their  efforts.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  do  want  to  say  a 
personal  note  atwut  the  success  we  have  wit- 
nessed so  tar  in  this  operation,  particularly  the 
demonstration  of  the  technical  superiority  of 
the  weaponry  that  we  as  a  Congress  have 
provided  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

Having  served  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Suticommittee  for  the  past  12  years.  I 
am  encouraged  that  many  of  these  highly  so- 
phisticated systems  have,  in  fact,  done  what 
they  were  supposed  to  do.  They  have  given 
the  United  States  and  allied  forces  a  margin  of 
supenonty  that  has  saved  lives,  and  that  has 
made  a  swifter  victory  more  possible. 

The  ability  of  our  electronic  systems  to 
evade  and  counter  the  defenses  of  the  Iraqis 
has  underscored  the  importance  of  the  very 
significant  investment  we  have  made  in  high- 
technology  weap>ons  over  the  past  decade, 
and  1  think  it  is  important  to  note  this  fact  as 
we  consider  this  resolution  today. 

Of  course.  I  join  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  in  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  will  be  resolved  as  quick- 
ly as  possible;  that  the  supenonty  of  our 
weapons,  the  bravery  of  our  military  person- 
nel, and  the  wisdom  of  the  joint  military  lead- 
ership in  the  gulf  will  result  in  the  successful 
achievement  of  all  the  goals  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  supiport 
of  this  resolution  Although  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  decision  to  go  to  war.  the  decision  to  do 
so  was  made  openly  and  democratically  and 
constitutionally  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
President.  That  issue — for  better  or  for  worse, 
has  been  settled,  other  issues  concern  us 
now 

American  troops  deserve,  and  I  tielieve  they 
have,  the  full  support  of  this  Congress  and  of 
the  citizens  we  represent.  They  are  in  our 
prayers  and  in  our  hearts  We  mourn  the  few. 
but  still  too  many,  wfio  have  died  We  hope 
fervently  that  all  our  service  men  and  women 
will  be  returning  home  safely  and  soon. 

The  p)eople  of  Israel  deserve  this  afternoon 
both  our  admiration  and  our  respect.  Their  re- 
straint in  the  lace  of  danger  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  allied  cause  We  pray  that  the 
attack  last  night  will  have  no  successor,  and 
that  Israel  will  not  become  involved  more 
deeply  m  this  war 

Saddam  Hussein  deserves  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  violence  we  have  witnessed 
over  the  past  2  days.  It  was  his  decision  to  ini- 
tiate war  with  Kuwait  His  decision  to  ignore 
the  United  Nations  His  deasion  to  rebuff 
peace  initiatives  from  nation  after  nation  And 
his  decision  to  ignore  repeated  warnings  that 
war  would  inevitably  come.  Now.  it  will  be  his 
decision  whether  to  prolong  this  war.  and  to 
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extend  the  suffering  ot  his  people,  or  to  yield 
his  illegal  claims  and  withdraw  from  Kuwait  in 
peace 

President  Bush  deserves  both  our  continued 
prayers  and  our  continued  counsel.  It  is  no  se- 
cret that  neither  our  people  nor  this  Congress 
were  united  about  the  decision  to  go  to  war. 
And  while  l  believe  the  President  will  have  the 
support  of  all  Americans  m  his  effort  to  bnng 
this  conflict  to  an  early  and  successful  conclu- 
sion, wB'  cannot  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  sti- 
fle free  debate  m  this  country  The  course  of 
events  does  not  run  clear.  Decisions  will  nave 
to  be  made  on  a  daily  basis  about  mihtary  tac- 
tics, diplomatic  initiatives,  economic  controls 
and  planning  for  the  aftermath  of  war  As 
these  decisions  are  made,  the  President  will 
deserve,  and  surely  benefit  from,  the  free  ex- 
pression of  public  and  congressional  views 

In  closing,  i  want  to  reiterate  my  support,  re- 
spect and  concern  lor  our  Armed  Forces  I 
urge  the  President  to  conduct  this  war  m  a 
manner  that  minimizes  the  nsks  to  them.  And 
1    urge   all    Americans    to    pray    for    an    early 

pieace. 

Mr  CLEMENT.  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Tennessee's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  I  rise  today  m  strong  support  of 
the  resolution.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  voice  my  continued  support  for  the  United 
Nations,  the  President,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  present  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  As  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Tennessee 
Air  National  Guard,  I  particularly  want  to  con- 
vey the  prayers  and  thoughts  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens for  the  6,000  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men from  the  State  of  Tennessee  serving  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  The  units  serving 
are; 

TENNESSEE  ARMV  N.\TI0NAL  GUARD 

130th  Rear  Area  Operations  Center  (RAOCi. 
Smyrna. 

neth  Maintenance  Battalion.  Jolinson 
City. 

776th  Maintenance  Company.  Elizabethton 
and  Trade. 

231st  Service  and  Supply  Company. 
Tullahoma  and  Lewisburg. 

U75th  Quartermaster  Company.  Carthage 
and  Lafayette. 

212th  Engineer  Company.  Dunlap  and 
Monteagle 

1174th  Quartermaster  Company,  Dresden. 

663d  Medical  DeUchment.  Smyrna. 

268th  Military  Police  Company.  Ripley. 

300th  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital. 
Smyrna. 

196th  Field  Artillery  Brigade.  Chattanooga. 

l/181st  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  Chat- 
tanooga and  Dayton. 

155th  Engineer  Company.  Waverly  and 
Erin. 

775th  Engineer  Detachment.  Camden. 

269th  Military  Police  Company.  Dyersburg. 

118th  Public  Affairs  Detachment.  Nash- 
ville. 

TENNESSEE  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

134th  Air  Refueling  Group.  Knoxville. 

15l8t  Air  Refueling  Squadron,  Knoxville. 

228th  Combat  Communications  Squadron, 
Knoxville. 

118th  Tactical  Airlift  Wing,  Nashville. 

118th  Combined  Aircraft  Maintenance 
Squadron,  Nashville. 

The  3397th  Reserve  Garrison,  of  Chat- 
tanooga. 

The  3346th  Medical  Detachment,  of  Fort 

Knox,  Ky. 


The  360th  Quartermaster  Detachment,  of 

Memphis. 

The  401sl  Military  Police  Camp,  of  Nash 
ville. 

The  306th  Medical  Company  (Clearing),  of 
N'Tishville. 
The  332d  Medical  Brigade,  of  Nashville. 
The    639th    Transportation    Company,    of 
Kingsport. 

The    212th    Transportation    Company,    of 
Chattanooga. 

The   382d   Medical   Detachment,   of  Nash- 
ville. 

The  912th  Surgical   Hospital,   of  Johnson 
City. 

The  678th  Personnel  Services  Company,  of 
Nashville. 
The  807th  Surgical  Hospital.  Paducah.  Ky. 
The  377th  Combat  Supprirt  Hospital 
These  men  and  women  have  been  asked  to 
make   a  tremendous   sacrifice   and   have    re- 
sponded admirably.  Tennesseans  have  always 
taken  great  pride  in  their  reputation  as  the  Vol- 
unteer State. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  i64ih 
Mobile  Aerial  Port  Squadron,  of  Memphis,  and 
the  iS-lth  Air  Refueling  Group,  of  Knoxville. 
Both  units  participated  in  the  initial  air  strikes 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm  Members  of  the 
i34th  Air  Refueling  Group,  of  Knoxville.  were 
involved  in  refueling  allied  aircraft  involved  m 
air  attacks  on  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  while  some 
100  members  of  the  I64th  Mobile  Aenal  Port 
Squadron  prepared  planes  and  handled  flight 
lines  as  planes  departed  bases  enroute  to 
their  targets.  In  past  wars.  Tennesseans  have 
distinguished  themselves  m  the  service  of  their 
country  and  initial  reports  concerning  the  per- 
formance ot  the  134th  and  i54th  indicate  that 
this  war  will  be  no  exception.  We  are  all  proud 
of  them  and  pray  for  their  safety. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  initial  reports  which 
suggest  that  the  operation  has  been  strategi- 
cally successful  and  that  there  nas  oeen  a 
minimal  loss  of  life.  Throughout  this  crisis  i 
have  warned  against  the  potential  con- 
sequences of  involving  ourselves  m  a  ground 
war.  If  one  were  asked  to  describe  a  success- 
ful scenario  it  would  have  to  include  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  goals  as  stated  m  the 
United  Nations  resolutions  while  incurring  the 
least  amount  of  human  loss,  in  order  to 
achieve  success  we  must  maintain  control  ot 
the  air.  Each  additional  mmute  that  we  control 
the  air  guarantees  the  safety  of  those  soldiers 
on  the  ground-  I  commend  the  action  of  the 
President  thus  tar  and  urge  him  to  stay  the 
course  and  not  commit  ground  forces  until  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
remarkable  coordination  which  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  multinational  forces.  This  is 
the  largest  aenal  assault  ever  launched 
against  a  smgie  nation  An  attack  of  this  mag- 
nitude requires  an  extraordman/  amount  of  co- 
operation, a  cooperation  which  has  been  con- 
tinuously demonstrated  by  this  unprecedented 
coalition 

I  compliment  the  leadership's  initiative  to 
bring  this  resolution  forward  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2   Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr  APPLEGATE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support,  strong  support,  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  ^  week  ago  we  m 
the  Congress  debated  at  length  over  the  issue 


of  granting  President  Bush  the  powers  to  take 
all  necessary  actions  against  Saddam  Hussein 
and  Iraq  if  negotiations  did  not  succeed.  While 
the  arguments  in  this  Chamber  were  diverse 
and  often  opposing,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
today  that  we  must  all  stand  firmly  resolved  m 
the  face  of  Saddam  Hussein's  tyranny  and 
that  we  need  to  be  strongly  united  as  Amen- 
cans  behind  the  men  arxJ  women  o<  our 
Armed  Forces. 

We.    as    Americans,    and    aii    tree    people 
throughout    the    world,    owe    a    tremendous 
amount  of  gratitude  to  our  sen/ice  men  anc 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  our  many 
allies   who   have  joined  with   us   m  the   )ust 
cause  to  confront  Saddam  Hjssem  and  I'aq. 
We   must   now  stand  benind   President   Bush 
and   our  Armed   Forces   in   their   attempts   to 
carry  out  the  edicts  of  the  UN    '•esoiutions 
calling  tor  tfie  restoration  of  freedom  and  a  le- 
gitimate government  to  Kuwait  and  calling  for 
the  necessary  means  to  achieve  these  goals 
The  Congress  has  spoken  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  and.  regardless  of  how  we 
ma>  have  voted  last  Saturday,  it  is  essential 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  that  all  Americans  stand  firmly  behind  our 
brave  and  courageous  fellow  Amencans  who 
are  engaged  m  battle  m  the  Middle  East.  If 
tnere's  one  thing  we  don't  need  ir.  our  country 
today  it's  divisiveness. 

Let  us  pray  that  this  conflict  will  t>e  resolved 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  let  us  not  agree  to  of- 
fering up  mounting  casualties  m  our  attempts 
to  defeat  Saddam  Hussem  and  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait. We  need  to  maintain  ou'  i/igilance  ouring 
this  very  serious  time  and  to  focus  on  a  future 
when  victory  will  finally  be  won  We  pra>  ttiat 
there  will  be  very  minimal  casualties  and  loss 
0*  life  of  Americans  and  our  allies,  ana  of  all 
innocent  people  who  have  been  drawn  into 
this  conflict  due  to  Saddan?  Hussein's  grab  for 
power   We  must  stand  strong  and  united 

Mr.  HEF'lEY  Mr.  Speaker,  i  rise  today  to 
explain  my  txiycott  of  today's  resolution 

Last  week.  Memtiers  of  Congress  were 
called  to  Washington  to  vote  or  a  measure 
authorizing  the  President  to  use  aii  means 
necessary,  including  force,  to  remove  Iraq 
from  Kuwait,  I  voted  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, once  again  confirming  my  strong  support 
for  the  President  and  for  our  brave  men  and 
women  who  are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line 
in  the  name  of  peace. 

Since  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait.  I  have  clear- 
ly stated  my  support  for  the  mastertui  way  m 
which  President  Bush  has  handled  the  gulf  cri- 
sis, including  the  building  of  an  international 
coalition  comprised  of  28  nations,  m  support  of 
the  belief  that  the  aggression  of  Saddarr.  Hus- 
sem must  be  stopped 

Since  early  August,  economic  sanctions 
nave  been  in  effect  and  all  diplomatic  avenues 
tried.  Although  I  had  hoped  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion would  be  reached.  I  voted  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  use  force  it  necessary  to 
remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  convinced  that  tfie 
United  Nations  had  exhausted  all  diplomatic 
avenues. 

In  supporting  last  week's  resolution.  I  not 
only  voted  in  support  of  the  President  and  his 
policies,  but  for  our  troops  and  for  world 
peace  Most  in  the  majonrv  voted  against  the 
measure. 
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Now.  after  hearing  encouraging  reports  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon  about  our 
oflensive  military  actions  thus  far  in  the  gulf 
war.  those  Members  in  the  maiority  want  to 
jump  on  the  bandwagon  m  support  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  they  want  to  save  their 
backsides  because  they  failed  to  support  the 
President  last  week  when  their  vote  was  really 
needed  Now.  they  are  calling  Members  back 
to  Washington  for  a  mere  couple  hours  ol  de- 
bate and  vote  on  a  new  resolution.  Sorry,  too 
late  in  my  book 

It's  appalling  lor  the  leadership  to  call  Con- 
gress back  into  session  for  nothing  but  a  pub- 
lic relations  gimmick  for  those  who  voted 
against  last  week's  resolution  It  is  a  gross 
waste  of  time,  effort,  and  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
transport  Members  back  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital so  that  those  who  failed  to  commit  their 
support  last  week,  can  do  so  now 

Frankly.  I  think  it  is  more  important  for  me 
to  be  in  Colorado,  explaining  to  Ihe  people  ol 
the  Fifth  District  about  U.S.  involvement  and 
ongoing  developments  in  the  gulf  I  think  the 
procedure  to  call  us  all  back  for  an  hour  of  de- 
bate in  front  of  the  TV  cameras  is  a  sham  Po- 
liticizing and  trivializing  on  the  fact  that  our 
sons  and  daughters,  mothers  and  lathers, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  Inends  are  risking  their 
lives  for  world  peace  is  an  abfiorrence  It  sim- 
ply confirms  the  disgust  and  distrust  the  Amer- 
ican people  fiave  lor  Congress 

Today,  more  than  ever.  I  starvj  firmly  behind 
the  President  and  the  international  coalition  on 
enforcing  the  U  N  resolutions  My  support  for 
our  efforts  to  resolve  the  conflict  m  the  gulf 
has  never  wavered.  I  will  continue  to  watch 
the  developments  closely  and  look  lorward  to 
the  rapKf  resolution  of  the  conflict  and  the 
speedy  return  home  of  our  troops. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr  Speaker.  2  days  ago. 
President  Bush  made  the  difficult  decision  to 
begin  a  military  operation  to  contain  Saddam 
Hussein  and  force  him  out  of  Kuwait.  In  the 
days  preceding  the  onset  of  hostilities,  it  was 
my  fervent  hope  Ihat  this  cnsis  wouW  be  re- 
solved peacefully,  but  Saddam  ensured  that 
this  would  not  be  the  case 

President  Bush's  August  1990,  response  to 
Iraq's  aggression  was  a  prudent  reaction  to  a 
dangerous  and  potentially  deadly  situation  He 
led  an  international  coalition  working  toward  a 
peaceful  diplomatic  solution  to  the  crisis  by 
stating  unequivocably  that  Saddam's  naked 
aggression  would  not  be  tolerated,  deploying 
United  States  troops  to  Saudi  Arabia,  coordi- 
nating a  multinational  military  force  in  the  re- 
gion, establishing  a  worldwide  economic 
blockade,  and  urging  the  adoption  ol  UN.  res- 
olutions condemning  Iraq's  actions 

When  Congress  voted  on  this  grave  matter 
last  week,  the  President  could  demonstrate 
that  the  world  was  serious  atxjut  enforcing 
UN  resolutions  demanding  an  Iraqi  witfv 
drawal  from  Kuwait  This  was  one  last  attempt 
to  convince  Saddam  to  leave  peacefully  The 
txnding  legislation  passed  by  Congress  did  not 
call  lor  a  fight,  but  it  was  the  final  chance  to 
resolve  the  cnsis  without  war 

For  5  months.  Saddam  Hussein  miscalcu- 
lated the  strengtti  of  the  international  commu- 
nrty's  resolve  arxj  chose  to  pursue  his  own 
course  of  action,  despite  furious  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  end  the  crisis  His  intransigence  has 
forced  ttie  President's  hand    Now  that  Presi- 


dent Bush  has  initiated  military  action  to  corv 
lam  Saddam  and  restore  the  sovereignty  of 
Kuwait,  we  must  come  together  to  support  our 
men  and  women  m  the  Persian  Gull 

All  Americans  should  be  proud  of  our  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  serving  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  Their  efforts  will  ensure  that  a  dangerous 
dictator  IS  contained  and  the  rights  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation  are  protected  In  the  long  njn, 
our  brave  soldiers,  sailors,  flyers,  and  marines 
will  help  establish  a  new  world  order  m  which 
relations  between  nations  are  leased  on  trust 
and  diplomacy  rather  than  violence  and  intimi- 
dation. Let  us  pray  lor  their  safety  and  for  a 
swift  conclusion  to  the  hostilities 

Mr.  McGRATH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  full 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Flesolution  2,  a 
measure  commending  the  President  and  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  last  2  days  have  brought  a  Tom  Clancy 
novel  to  life.  Tfie  dispatches  from  the  Middle 
East  have  kept  the  world  tuned  to  media 
sources  in  a  fashion  not  seen  since  World 
War  II.  We  pray  for  an  end  to  the  fiostililies 
and  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

Last  Saturday's  vote  was  the  most  emo- 
tional action  I  fiave  taken  in  my  10  years  in 
the  Congress  While  we  hoped  lor  a  diplo- 
nnatic  solution  to  the  situation,  we  all  knew  the 
magnitude  of  our  vote  Now  that  hostilities 
have  broken  out,  we  must  unequivocally  starxJ 
behind  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  our  de- 
ployed forces  Our  Iroops  m  the  Middle  East 
are  a  cross  section  of  America's  best  and 
Ixightest  young  people  They  look  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  United  Slates  for  guidarx;e  and 
support  We  must  not  turn  our  t)acks  on  these 
men  and  women  They  must  know  that  the 
Congress  will  support  their  mission  during 
times  of  triumph  and  setback 

As  members  of  the  world's  greatest  delib- 
erative t)ody.  we  are  responsible  lor  much  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  that  involves  our 
Armed  Forces  We  can  make  no  greater  state- 
ment today  tfnan  to  pass  a  resolution  that  re- 
flects support  for  the  mission  they  are  now 
designated  to  carry  out.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cast  yet  another  important  vote,  a  vote  of 
unparalleled  support  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

Mr  POSHARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  and  the  Americans  it  sup- 
ports in  this  time  of  peril. 

I  feel  a  great  sense  of  pride  and  admiration 
lor  our  men  and  women  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. There  is  no  doubt  that  when  called  upon, 
and  when  given  the  strategic  and  material 
support  necessary,  American  soldiers  are 
equal  to  any  task    That  is  comforting  to  know 

What  a  blessed  nation  we  are  lo  have  cou- 
rageous and  patriotic  citizens  who  serve  in 
this  time  of  an  all  volunteer  military  Let  this 
put  to  rest  any  suspicion  that  the  members  of 
this  generation  are  less  willing  to  serve  or  are 
less  enthusiastic  about  the  American  way  of 
life  than  those  who  came  before  them  Their 
performance  here  and  their  sense  of  duty  and 
honor  in  this  service  is  a  beacon  of  f>Of>e  for 
our  Nation  We  are  justifiably  proud 

And  let  me  say  a  word  for  our  reservists,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  I244fh  Transportation 
Company  m  my  district  in  southern  Illinois. 
who  have  played  vital  roles  in  the  readiness 
which  made  the  early  days  of  this  conflict  so 
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successful  Called  to  duty  away  from  their 
families  lor  long  periods  of  time  and  facing  un- 
known dangers,  these  reservists  have  proudly 
surpassed  our  expectations 

I  want  every  family  m  southern  Illinois  who 
has  a  son  or  daughter,  mother  or  father  hus- 
band or  wife,  friend  or  relative  m  Operation 
Desert  Storm  to  know  how  thankful  we  are  for 
their  service  to  our  area  and  our  country  m 
this  time  of  tnal  Their  efforts  are  awe  inspiring 
and  humbling 

Of  course  the  same  is  true  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  not  from  our  districts  but  are 
)ust  as  important  because  they  are  Americans 
Whether  they're  from  tfie  towns  and  farms  of 
my  district  or  ttie  big  cities  far  away,  they  rep- 
resent the  variety  of  backgrounds,  races,  and 
ethnic  groups  that  make  up  these  United 
States,  and  we  love  them  all 

Even  though  I  did  not  agree  with  the  policy 
sought  by  the  President,  I,  like  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  concluded  that  Congress  took 
Its  obligation  to  debate,  laid  out  the  case  for 
the  American  people,  and  now  must  support 
the  administration  in  its  efforts  My  prayers  are 
with  President  George  Bush,  who  is  pertorm- 
ing  as  Commander  in  Chief  with  dignity  and 
purpose 

I  wish  to  express  my  sympathy  for  tfie  loss 
of  lite  wherever  it  has  occurred,  in  the  civilian 
populations  where  the  fighting  is  taking  place, 
lor  the  American  servicemen  we  know  have 
been  lost,  and  lor  those  we  will  learn  about  m 
the  hours  and  days  to  come 

We  are  here  today  with  the  boost  ol  initial 
victory  in  our  step  and  the  resolve  to  end  this 
war  as  quickly  as  possible  in  our  hearts  We 
lace  an  uncertain  future,  both  in  the  near  term 
for  this  conflict,  and  m  the  long  term  for  what 
will  transpire  once  our  forces  are  successful  m 
their  mission  May  we  commit  ourselves.  )ust 
as  we  are  committed  to  our  forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gull,  to  search  for  the  answers  to  tyr- 
anny, hatred,  and  animosity  and  to  work  for 
real  peace.  The  greatest  and  most  lasting  leg- 
acy of  our  brave  men  and  women  today  would 
be  to  have  answered  the  call  that  took  the 
world  away  from  terrible  violence  and  toward 
an  era  of  understanding  and  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  the  hostilities  that  plague  this  world 

We  pray  for  their  safety,  and  pray  for  (seace 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that 
I  opposed  the  resolution  authorizing  the  use  of 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  I  was,  and  remain, 
convinced  that  economic  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sure could  have  forced  Saddam  Hussein  from 
Kuwait  without  resorting  to  war 

Nonetheless,  this  does  not  in  any  reflect  a 
lack  lor  respect,  concern,  or  support  for  our 
troops  in  the  field.  These  men  and  women  are 
carrying  out  a  mission  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  duly  autfiorized  by  Congress,  and 
they  are  doing  so  with  great  professionalism 
and  courage 

Therefore,  I  support  this  resolution  to  conv 
mend  the  troops  who  have  been  put  m  harm's 
way  by  the  current  pxDiicy.  They  deserve  our 
full  support 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  outrage  at 
the  attack  last  evening  by  Iraq  against  inno- 
cent civilians  in  Israel  Although  Israel  is  not  a 
member  of  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  and  is  a  non- 
combatant  state  m  the  gulf  conflict.  Saddam 
Hussein  launched  an  unprovoked  attack 
against   Israeli  avilians.   This  despicable  act 
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deserves  the  strongest  possible  condemnation 
by  the  United  States  arxJ  the  entire  inter- 
national community. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  this  tragic  conflict  can  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  end  with  as  few  casual- 
ties as  possible 

Mr  KOLBE  Mr  Speaker,  today's  resolution 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  will  help  to  send  another 
message  to  the  Middle  East. 

Saddam  Hussein,  it  he  has  time  to  watch 
the  news  between  the  bombs  that  are  falling 
around  him.  should  know  that  Americans  are 
united  in  their  support  of  our  Iroops  and  our 
action. 

Our  men  and  women,  who  are  so  bravely 
and  professionally  carrying  out  their  duties  m 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  will  know  how  proud 
all  Americans  are  of  them  and  how  committed 
we  are  to  their  success  and  their  safety 

As  events  of  the  last  40  hours  have  so 
amply  demonstrated,  we  are  not  in  this  alone 
Aircraft  of  several  other  nations  have  been  en- 
gaged and  a  total  of  28  nations  are  committed 
to  help  implement  the  UN   resolution 

But  international  support  and  commitment  is 
not  enough.  The  strongest  voices  must  be  our 
own  I  remember  vividly  my  own  experience 
as  a  Vietnam  veteran,  reading  the  accounts  of 
protests  in  the  United  States,  seeing  them  on 
the  television  screen  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  these  events  affected  the  rrxjrale, 
the  attitude  of  our  men  m  Vietnam 

I  support  the  right  of  Americans  to  protest 
peacefuly  against  actions  taken  by  their  gov- 
ernment. Our  right  to  dissent  is  one  of  the  val- 
ues we  cherish  And  I  will  never  stand  by 
while  that  right  is  taken  away  from  Americans 

But.  Mr  Speaker,  this  conflict  is  different 
from  Vietnam.  Then  it  could  be  argued  with 
some  truth  that  we  slid  into  that  war.  that  Con- 
gress never  exercised  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  commit  American  Forces  to  mili- 
tary action 

No  one  can  say  that  atx)ut  this  conflict.  Last 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday,  this  Congress 
engaged  in  one  of  the  longest,  most  intense 
and  emotional  debates  m  modern  history.  But 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  our 
vote  All  of  us,  whether  we  voted  for  or  against 
the  resolution  giving  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  use  force  to  enforce  the  U.N.  mandates, 
we  knew  that  it  amounted  to  a  declaration  of 
war 

Many  of  the  phone  calls  and  letters  that  I  re- 
ceived before  that  vote  were  demands  that 
Congress  fulfill  its  constitutional  responsibility 
And  I  agreed  with  that  sentiment.  And  Con- 
gress did  debate  the  issue.  And  we  voted  We 
voted  to  give  tfie  President  the  authority  to 
commit  troops  to  action  in  the  Mideast. 

There  are  many  who  still  believe  Congress 
made  the  wrong  decision.  Do  they  also  be- 
lieve in  constitutional  processes?  Do  they  be- 
lieve in  tfie  nght  of  the  American  people  to  ex- 
press their  will  through  their  elected  represent- 
atives? If  the  answer  to  tfiose  questions  is 
"yes,"  then  tfiose  wtio  protest  this  war  in  the 
streets  of  America  today  are  wrong.  Dead 
wrong. 

They  still  have  the  right  to  protest.  We  will 
not  deny  that  right.  To  do  so  only  diminishes 
our  own  rights.  But  tfieir  protests  should  be 
limited  to  cfianging  tfie  minds  of  their  elected 
officials  or  changing  the  elected  officials  them- 


selves. They  do  not  serve  their  cause  or  the 
American  soldier  by  giving  a  false  picture  to 
the  world,  by  suggesting  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  Amencans  do  not  support  our  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  in  the  Middle  East. 

Because  they  do.  Overwhelmingly.  Amen- 
cans stand  behind  our  soldiers,  our  sailors, 
our  airmen.  Whatever  our  view  was  last  week, 
we  are  now  united  as  one.  Let  this  vote  today 
send  that  message  around  the  world  to  all 
who  may  doubt. 

Our  fervent  hope,  our  solemn  prayer  is  that 
this  war  will  be  over  quickly,  that  our  men  and 
women  will  return  home  to  their  families  safe- 
ly Let  no  one  mistake  these  isolated  protests 
as  a  lack  of  resolve  on  our  part  to  end  the  tyr- 
anny of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  16. 
our  country  made  the  fateful  decision  to  take 
military  action  in  the  gulf.  I  did  not  agree  wrth 
that  decision  because  I  did  not  feel  that  every 
other  means  of  forcing  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  fiad 
yet  t>een  exhausted.  Everyday  I  regret  the  in- 
credible suflenng  that  this  war — like  all  wars — 
brings.  But  the  Congress  has  already  debated 
the  issue  last  week,  and  it  voted  to  give  the 
President  authonty  to  take  this  fateful  step. 

Since  that  time,  many  of  us  have  made 
statements  to  our  constituents  that  we  stand 
behind  our  troops,  that  we  support  their  cour- 
age and  their  sacnfice.  and  that  we  will  pro- 
vide all  they  need  to  do  the  job  they  have 
bravely  taken  on.  But  today,  we  come  together 
to  repeat  this  message  as  one  body 

In  passing  this  resolution.  Congress  is  tell- 
ing our  servicemen  and  women  m  the  gulf  that 
we  honor  and  respect  them  We  are  telling 
them  that  when,  God  willing,  they  return  home 
safely  to  their  families,  they  will  return  as  de- 
serving of  praise  for  their  courage.  With  all  the 
burdens  weighing  on  their  minds  at  this  time, 
let  them  not  worry  about  that. 

Meanwhile,  back  here  at  home,  I  hope  that 
we  will  continue  to  respect  the  differing  opin- 
ions that  exist.  I  hope  that  as  we  applaud  the 
courage  of  our  troops,  none  of  us  question  the 
patnotism  of  those  here  at  home  who  opposed 
the  war  during  the  recent  national  debate. 

This  war  will  be  painful.  The  euphoria  some 
have  expressed  is  premature  It  will  require 
sacrifices  and  suffering  from  many  quarters.  I 
want  at  this  time  to  recognize  the  special  bur- 
den that  falls  on  Israel  in  this  tragic  conflict. 
Yesterday,  Iraq  attacked  Israel  with  Scud  mis- 
siles. These  missiles  landed  in  civilian  areas 
of  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  for  one  reason:  to  draw 
Israel  into  the  conflict  Deciding,  as  Israel  did, 
to  ride  out  a  first  strike,  and  not  attack  pre- 
emptively, was  an  extremely  difficult  decision. 
We  must  assume  that  Israel  had  accurate  in- 
telligence about  where  these  Scud  launcfiers 
were  and,  therefore,  had  the  ability  to  address 
the  bulk  of  this  threat  preemptively.  But  they 
did  not,  respecting  President  Bush's  concern 
that  the  international  coalition  that  the  United 
States  has  worked  to  construct  would  come 
unraveled. 

Now  they  have  taken  a  second  step  that  fur- 
ther demonstrates  their  restraint.  Tfiey  have 
not  retaliated.  How  many  countnes,  having 
come  under  direct  attack  with  no  provocation 
on  their  part,  would  sfiow  such  restraint? 

1  am  outraged  at  tfie  Scud  attack  on  popu- 
lation centers  in  Israel.  Almost  every  country 
in  the  region  is  a  member  of  the  international 
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military  coalition  arrayed  against  Iraq — but  not 
Israel.  Yet  Israel  is  attacked.  Worse  of  all  Iraq 
fired  Its  deadly  missiles  against  purely  civilian 
areas. 

I  fervently  fiope  ttiat  further  attacks  on  Israel 
will  not  follow  But  I  know,  and  Israel  knows, 
that  they  might.  If  we  ever  had  any  doubts 
about  the  nature  of  Saddam  Hussein,  we  have 
none  now.  He  brutally  invaded  Kuwait,  a  small 
country  that  presented  no  threat  whatsoever  to 
Iraq.  He  has  now  attacked  Israel  when  Israel 
has  practiced  restraint  and  not  participated  m 
the  international  military  coalition 

We  all  hope  that  this  war  will  end  quickly, 
that  our  Amencan  service  men  and  women 
will  come  home  safely,  that  we  will  do  all  in 
our  power  to  limit  casualties  among  innocent 
civilians  in  all  countnes,  and  that  we.  as  a 
country,  will  respect  each  other  in  our  diffenng 
views 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  m  ses- 
sion today,  in  the  wake  of  congressional  ac- 
tion to  autfionze  the  United  States  to  use  mili- 
tary force  in  the  gulf  situation,  m  accordance 
with  the  decision  by  tfie  allied  nations,  to  con- 
sider a  resolution  that  expresses  our  support, 
and  that  I  pray  of  a  grateful  nation,  for  our 
brave  troops  who  are  doing  an  outstanding  job 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Never  have  I  been  so  awe-struck  as  I  have 
been  by  those  brave,  and  amazingly  able 
young  men  and  women  who  ate  now  into  their 
third  day  of  the  battle  to  liberate  Kuwait  from 
the  clutches  of  Saddam  Hussein 

My  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  take  whatever  action  nec- 
essary, after  all  avenues  toward  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  crisis  had  failed  to  drive  Iraq's 
Army  from  Kuwait,  was  the  most  difficult  one 
I  have  made  in  my  14  years  in  the  House. 

None  of  us  wanted  war  None  of  us  wanted 
any  loss  of  innocent  American  lives,  or  the  in- 
nocent lives  of  our  allied  nations  troops  t)e- 
cause  It  became  necessary  to  send  the  ter- 
rible guns  of  war  into  the  gulf  region  Yet  I 
cannot  express — there  are  not  sufficient  words 
in  the  English  language  to  adequately  ex- 
press— my  sense  of  atisolute  awe  of  the  mag- 
nificent job  our  troops,  and  those  of  our  allied 
countnes.  m  making  their  decisive  stnke 
against  Iraq.  Their  success,  their  effective- 
ness, which  fias  been  descntied  as  "precise 
and  surgical" — can  also  be  descnbed  as  abso- 
lutely brilliant. 

In  the  words  of  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
they  are  truly  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm 

I  applaud  the  outstanding  training  ttiat  our 
armed  services  personnel  have  received,  in 
the  hands  of  their  strategic  planners,  their  in- 
structors, that  has  enabled  them  to  carry  out 
their  mission,  with  skill,  precision,  guts,  and 
zealousness.  It  is  this  kind  of  training  that  will 
help  keep  them  safe,  and  surely  spare  many 
casualties  m  battle. 

Speaking  of  Operation  Desert  Storrr.  and 
the  outstanding  performance  of  both  our 
troops,  those  of  our  allies,  and  tfie  sheer  ex- 
cellence of  the  sophisticated  equipment  and 
technology  available  to  them,  I  must  reiterate 
here,  in  the  strongest  terms  possible,  that  we 
must  have  more  of  a  commitment  from  those 
allies  on  burden-shanng. 

The  costs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cnsis.  now 
that  we  are  engaged  m  conflict  are  expected 
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to  rise  by  as  much  as  58  percent,  accordirxj 
to  the  Congressional  Buclget  Office  We  have 
10  have  fir\ancial  support  m  greater  arrx)unts 
than  those  already  pledged,  but  not  yet  paid. 
as  well  as  additional  pledges  of  support  as  we 
go  along. 

We  do  not  know — we  hope  it  isn't  very 
long — but  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  war 
will  last.  The  costs  could  be  rrwre  than  even 
our  financially  strapped  taxpayers  should  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  underwrite  This  is 
true  especially  in  view  of  spending  caps 
placed  on  our  tnxjget  process  last  year 
Whether  we  keep  Desert  Storm  off  budget  or 
not,  rrroney  is  money  and  there  is  only  one 
source  of  those  furxJs — the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fnave  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
23,  I  have  introduced,  calling  upon  our  allies 
to  pay  their  fair  share,  and  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  pursue  commitments  from 
those  allies  to  increase  tfieir  contributions  to 
the  gulf  war  costs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |0in  with  me  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  to  vote  to  p>ass  it,  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  our  outstanding  troops  can,  without 
fail,  continue  to  be  resupplied  with  the  arms 
and  equipment  they  need  to  sustain  them  in 
the  war  against  Iraq,  and  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  able  to  talk  to  several 
West  Virginia  soWiers  from  my  home  district, 
whio  are  assigned  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  who 
had  returned  home  for  a  few  days  emergency 
leave  beioie  returning  there. 

Those  soldiers  begged  me  to  allow  them  to 
do  their  duty  as  they  saw  it  They  did  not  want 
to  be  left  sitting  any  longer  in  tfie  desert  sands 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  with  nothing  to  do.  They 
wanted,  m  their  own  words,  "to  go  in,  get  the 
job  done,  get  out,  and  come  home — period" 

I  reiterate  my  sense  of  awe  regarding  the 
tremendous  performance  of  our  troops,  and 
those  of  our  allies.  I  believe  they  fiave  so  far 
been  successful  beyond  our  wikJest  dreams, 
for  even  we  didn't  realize  )ust  how  very  well- 
trained,  how  very  ready,  and  how  very  able, 
our  Arrr>ed  Forces  were.  And  I  tjelieve  they 
will  continue  to  be  successful  in  the  comple- 
tion of  their  mission  to  liberate  Kuwait,  so  that 
pertiaps  never  again  will  one  nation  seek  to 
overcome,  to  prevail  over  their  neightwrs, 
through  the  use  of  force  and  violence 

That  IS  why  we  are  there,  and  when  we 
leave  the  Middle  East  in  victory,  I  hope  that 
we  as  a  country  can  proceed  to  the  next  step 
of  diplomacy,  resolving  other  problems  in  that 
region  that  affect  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world,  so  ttnat  this  hard-won  peace  will  prevail 

It  was  Ttiomas  Jefferson  wtxi  said,  when 
this  Nation  was  in  its  infancy,  "Peace  is  our 
Passion  "  Peace  is  still  our  passion  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  will  remain  so  through 
the  very  efforts  to  obtain  peace  that  are  being 
carried  out  in  the  gulf  region  today 

I  hope  this  war  is  over  with  quickly  We 
have  been  told  it  will  not,  cannot  become  an- 
other Vietnam— to  go  on  and  on  without 
cease,  and  without  success  In  the  words  of 
the  West  Virginia  soWiers  who  spoke  their 
hearts  to  me  "Let  them  go  in,  get  tfie  )0b 
done,  get  out,  arxJ  conne  fwnne  " 


And  finally.  Mr  Spt:'aKet,  when  these  young 
men  and  women  do  come  home,  veterans  of 
this  war,  let  them  tx'  greeted  with  a  hero's 
welcome  Let  them  teel  tt^e  pride  they  are  enti- 
tled to,  make  them  feel  no  shame  as  Viet- 
nam's veterans  were  made  to  feel  shame  Let 
whatever  their  needs  might  be  upon  their  re- 
turn, and  that  of  their  families,  be  met  willingly 
by  a  grateful  nation.  Let  their  needs  never  be 
challenged  or  neglected  as  ttiey  were  tor  Viet- 
nam's veterans. 

And  finally,  I  convey  to  every  single  man 
and  woman,  regardless  of  their  country's  ori- 
gin, now  fighting  in  the  gulf  region,  my  ttnanks 
for  the  defense  of  me,  my  family,  my  country, 
and  my  prayers  for  their  safety  and  tfieir  sure 
return  to  their  homes  and  families  as  quickly 
as  possible 

Mr  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  my  unequivocal  support  for  the 
President's  deasion  to  begin  Operation  Desert 
Storm  to  secure  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  and 
end  Iraq's  aggression  toward  its  neighbors.  In 
addition,  I,  like  all  Americans,  am  thankful  for 
the  courage  and  commitment  of  tfie  men  and 
women  now  carrying  out  this  vital  mission 
The  President,  the  Congress,  and  ttie  Nation 
will  give  our  troops  every  means  of  support  to 
complete  their  task  and  return  home  safely. 
We  can  begin  to  express  our  support  by  pass- 
ing the  resolution  before  us  today 

We  are  now  at  war  with  Iraq.  We  must 
strive  to  defeat  its  military  quickly  and  com- 
pletely, with  minimum  losses  for  our  forces 
and  arrKDng  Iraqi  civilians.  We  take  no  satisfac- 
tion in  armed  conflict,  but  Saddam  Hussein 
has  forced  the  hand  of  the  civilized  world  and 
his  brutal  aggression  will  be  stopped. 

Iraq's  unjustified  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kuwait:  its  inhumane  treatment  of  Kuwaiti  citi- 
zens; arxj.  its  missile  attacks  on  civilian  tar- 
gets in  Israel  graphically  illustrate  the  danger 
to  the  world  presented  by  Saddam  Hussein's 
regime  He  does  not  seek  peace,  he  seeks  to 
bnng  all  the  nations  of  the  region  under  his 
violent  control  The  United  States  and  the 
international  coalition  will  not  permit  this  to 
happen.  Our  goal  is  to  end  Hussein's  reign  of 
terror  and  to  allow  issues  in  the  Middle  East 
to  be  resolved  peacefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  initiation  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  brings  out  a  vanety  of  emotions 
in  us.  We  are  very  pleased  by  the  early  results 
of  the  air  campaign  against  Iraqi  military  tar- 
gets. The  precise  and  effective  execution  of 
the  battle  plan  by  our  service  personnel  is  a 
tribute  to  them  and  a  source  of  pride  to  us.  At 
the  same  time,  we  feel  a  sense  of  apprehen- 
sion and  sadness  at  the  prospect  of  casualties 
among  our  pilots  and  airmen.  We  have  expen- 
enced  only  a  few  casualties  and  our  oper- 
ations are  highly  successful.  Our  deep  thanks 
and  prayers  go  to  the  servicemen  who  have 
sacrificed  themselves  for  our  Nation  and  to 
their  families  Their  efforts  are  a  vital  p)art  of  a 
victory  over  Iraq,  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  and 
a  halt  to  this  aggression  m  the  Middle  East. 

I  want  to  p)ay  special  tribute  to  the  over 
55.000  Marines  and  Navy  personnel  from  the 
San  Diego  area  now  participating  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  One  out  of  eight  service  men  or 
women  now  in  the  Middle  East  is  from  San 
Diego  Their  dedication  to  tfieir  dangerous 
task  and  the  support  tf>ey  receive  from  family 
arK.i  tntTxis  in  San  Diego  are  an  inspiration  to 
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me  and  all  Americans  I  pledge  my  support  to 
the  troops  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  to 
the  President  m  his  effort  to  bring  this  conflict 
to  a  )ust  and  rapid  cortciusion  I  as»<  all  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  to  do  the  same 

Mr  PENNY  Mr  Speaker,  today  we  vote  on 
a  resolution  of  support  for  the  President  and 
our  troops  in  the  gulf  In  my  judgment,  we 
could  have — and  should  have — cast  this  vote 
last  Saturday  immediately  following  the  wote 
on  the  war  resolution. 

I  was  not  prepared  to  vote  for  war  pnor  to 
the  January  i5  deadline  However,  m  keeping 
with  its  constitutional  obligation  by  a  majorrty 
vote  Congress  committed  the  Nation  to  war  on 
January  12  A  thorough  debate  had  ended  A 
decision  had  been  made,  l  believed  at  the 
time.  It  was  important  to  unite  the  country  be 
hind  that  decision  In  my  view,  when  we  go  to 
war — we  must  go  as  a  nation  m  full  support  o( 
the  effort.  That's  the  best  way  to  support  our 
troops  and  to  assure  success 

It  IS  my  hope  that  our  vote  today  might  help 
to  further  galvanize  pubic  support  tor  the 
brave  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  and  the 
mission  for  which  we  have  asked  them  to  risk 
their  lives. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  i  support  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  2,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  support  of  the  Congress  for  US 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Although  there  are  many  of  us  Aho  dis- 
agreed with  the  decision  to  use  force  imme- 
diately after  the  UN.  deadline,  we  have  been 
united  always  in  our  gratitude  to  and  admira- 
tion for  the  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  U  S  military  are 
unequaled  in  their  bravery  and  dedication  to 
their  country.  They  deserve  the  full  support  o( 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public  They 
give  their  best  and  we  should  give  our  best — 
our  best  judgment,  effort,  and  resources — to 
ensure  their  safe  return  home 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  many  residents 
of  Oregon's  Fifth  Congressional  District  are 
serving  their  Nation  m  these  difficult  times  My 
fieart  goes  out  to  them  and  their  families  i 
pray  for  their  safety  and  a  switi  erx)  to  this 
war. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  2). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  399,  nays  6. 
answered  "present"  6,  not  voting  24,  as 
follows: 
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There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  difficult  trav- 
el conditions  abroad  which  a(XX)mpanied  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  i  was  unable  to  reac^ 
Washington  m  time  tor  the  vote  on  the  Persia^ 
Gulf  resolution.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  report  that  had  i  been  present, 
would  have  voted  nay  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution.  2  supporting  the  US,  presence  in 
the  Persian  GuH, 

I  have  devoted  m>  life  to  encouraging  the 
peaceful  resolution  o<  conflict  unlike  most  ot 
my  colleagues,  i  believe  the  situation  m  Iraq 
and  Kuwait  shouia  have  been  the  subject  of 
more  diplomatic  negotiations  '  arn  graveK  dis- 
tressed by  the  President's  decision  tc  bomb 
Iraq  and  I  am  praying  for  an  end  tc  this  war. 
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D  1622 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Clement  and  Mr.  Dixon  for,  Mr.  Clay 
against. 

Messrs.  ARMEY.  HUNTER,  and  AL- 
LARD  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  m  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  .Mr, 
MUKTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 


LEGISLATrVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
one  minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  that  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  next  ■week, 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  MICHEL,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  maiority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Let  me  first  inform  Members  that  on 
tomorrow,  Saturday,  at  1:30.  and  on 
Monday  at  1:30.  and  on  Tuesday  at  1:30, 
now  that  time  may  change,  but  that  is 
the  tentative  time  and  Members  may 
go  through  the  Cloakrooms  to  get  defi- 
nite times,  there  will  be  briefings  in 
the  room  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  is  2118  Rayburn,  on  the 
war  in  the  gulf,  so  Members  are  all  in- 
vited to  those  briefings. 

On  Monday  of  next  week  the  House 
will  not  be  in  session,  however,  because 
of  the  recognition  of  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  to  consider  two  suspensions: 

H.R.  3.  Increasing  the  Rates  of  Dis- 
ability Compensation  for  Veterans,  and 
House  concurrent  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  recent  violence  by  Soviet  forces 
in  Lithuania.  Votes  on  both  those  sus- 
pensions will  not  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
but  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  and  also 
on  Wednesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  to  take  up  two  suspensions;  first, 
a  House  concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  Iraqi  attack  on  Israel.  I 
know  a  number  of  Members  are  anxious 
for  that  resolution  to  come  up.  I  know- 
that  all  of  us  have  disparaged  the  out- 
rageous attack  on  Israe',  and  want  to 
commend  the  Israelis  for  their  willing- 
ness to  forego  at  least  for  the  time 
being  retaliatory  action- 
Then  there  will  be  H.R.  4,  extending 
the  IRS  deadline  for  Desert  Storm 
troops,  and  recorded  votes  on  suspen- 
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sions  postponed  from  Tuesday.  January 
22,  so  all  the  votes  will  be  on  Wednes- 
day 

There  will  be  organizational  matters 
relating  to  the  convening  of  the  Ist  ses- 
sion of  the  102d  Congress,  resolutions 
providing  for  the  election  of  Members 
to  committees  of  the  House. 

Then  on  Thursday.  January  24.  and 
Friday.  January  25.  the  House  will 
meet  in  pro  forma  session  at  11  a.m. 
The  schedule  will  be  announced,  but  we 
do  not  expect  roUcall  votes  on  Thurs- 
day or  F'riday 

Mr.  MICHKL  .Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  leader. 


MAKING  IN  ORDKii  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY. JANUARY  23.  1991.  MOTIONS 
TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  consider  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 23.  1991.  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  a  bill  extending  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  filing  deadlines 
for  Desert  Shield  troops,  and  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  a  con- 
current resolution  condemning  the 
Iraqi  attack  on  Israel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Spratt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
In  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECOND 
ENERGY 


ENERGY  SECUHITV  THE 
FRONT  THE  NATIONAL 
POLICY  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
obviously  opened  up  a  war  front  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  the  time  has  also 
come  within  this  country  to  open  up  a 
second  front  with  regard  to  energy  pol- 
icy. For  that  reason  I  am  introducing 
today  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act 
of  1991,  It  is  a  comprehensive  bill  relat- 
ing to  energy  that  promotes  alter- 
native fuel  development  and  energy 
conservation  and  will  help  to  develop  a 
stable  supply  of  energy  for  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  one  of  the 
primary  causes  behind  this  war  was  our 
dependence  on  oil  in  the  Middle  East. 


Ten  years  ago  we  knew  that  we  were 
vulnerable  to  this  kind  of  blackmail. 
and  yet,  after  10  years,  we  find  our- 
selves being  held  hostage  by  our  oil  de- 
pendency. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  un- 
derstand that  one  of  our  goals  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  must  be  now  to  es- 
tablish a  comprehensive  energy  policy 
for  this  country.  It  is  thousands  of 
bombs  and  missiles  too  late  for  an  en- 
ergy policy  to  resolve  this  conflict,  but 
it  is  not  too  late  for  the  future,  and 
perhaps  the  best  victory  we  can  give 
men  and  women  who  are  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  a  return  home  to  a  country  that 
has  developed  an  energy  policy  that 
assures  energy  security  for  the  future. 

How  many  times  do  we  have  to  learn 
this  lesson?  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  our  failure  to  develop  a  rational 
national  energy  policy  has  threatened 
our  national  security  during  a  political 
upheaval  in  the  Middle  East.  Regret- 
tably, we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
dangers  of  our  dependency  on  cheap 
Middle  East  oil  and  take  steps  to  se- 
cure America's  national  energy  secu- 
rity. It  is  now  thousands  of  bombs  and 
missiles  too  late  for  an  energy  policy 
to  resolve  this  conflict.  But  it  is  not 
too  late  for  the  future.  If  the  United 
States  can  bring  to  bear  just  a  fraction 
of  the  funds  and  commitment  given  to 
military  security,  we  can  successfully 
develop  a  responsible  national  policy 
to  give  us  energy  security  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

If  Congress  acts  to  adopt  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991.  it  will 
declare  its  willingness  to  confront  this 
domestic  vulnerability  of  oil  depend- 
ence that  keep®  threatening  our  secu- 
rity. This  comprehensive  leglsaltion 
would  assure  America's  energy  future 
over  the  short  and  long  terms  by  tak- 
ing Immediate  steps  to  make  us  signifi- 
cantly less  vulnerable  to  energy  supply 
disruptions,  and  by  investing  resources 
to  promote  the  use  of  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternative  fuels  to  curb  our 
dependence  on  oil  over  the  long  term. 

A  full  examination  of  our  national 
energy  needs  and  resources,  taking 
into  account  our  national  concern  for  a 
cleaner  environment,  was  conducted 
for  the  development  of  this  bill.  The  re- 
sult of  this  effort  is  legislation  that 
will  be  effective  not  only  toward  im- 
proving our  Nation's  energy  security, 
but  also  in  developing  a  balanced  stew- 
ardship of  our  resources  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  briefly  describe  the  major 
components  of  the  National  Energy 
Policy  Act: 

SECURING  AMERICA'S  ENERGY  FirTURE 
STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

The  bill  would  seek  to  protect  our 
economy  from  the  effects  of  an  oil  sup- 
ply disruption  by  dramatically  increas- 
ing the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
[SPR]  from  its  current  level  of  approxi- 
mately 590  million  barrels  to  an  even- 
tual level  of  2  billion  barrels.  With  such 


a  reserve  the  United  States  would  be 
more  than  prepared  to  ride  out  a  sig- 
nificant oil  supply  disruption  for  many 
months.  Given  the  limited  percentage 
of  world  oil  resources  contained  in  the 
United  States,  a  large  reserve  is  f)er- 
haps  the  strongest  line  of  defense 
against  a  potentially  crippling  future 
oil  disruption. 

FLOOR  PRICE  FOR  OIL 

The  world  oil  market  is  highly  vola- 
tile b,y  its  very  nature.  It  is  particu- 
larly unstable  and  prone  to  large-scale 
disruptions  because  so  much  of  the 
world's  least  expensive  oil  lies  in  a 
highly  unstable  part  of  the  world.  To 
help  stabilize  U.S.  energy  consumption 
and  production,  the  legislation  would 
enact  a  floor  price  for  oil  of  $16  a  bar- 
rel. 

The  purpose  of  this  floor  price  is  two 
fold:  First,  to  give  consumers  the  sig- 
nal to  continue  conserving  energy,  and 
second,  to  give  domestic  producers  the 
assurance  that  a  future  decline  in  oil 
prices  will  not  wipe  out  their  invest- 
ments. The  floor  price  would  be  trig- 
gered whenever  imported  oil  prices  fell 
below  $16  a  barrel.  The  bill  would  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  all  oil  produced 
from  onshore  wells,  except  for  those  on 
State  and  Federal  competitively  leased 
lands. 

WE.STERN  HEMISPHERE  ENERGY  COOPERATION 

The  legislation  would  also  help  diver- 
sify the  world  oil  supply  through  the 
promotion  of  Western  Hemisphere  en- 
ergy cooperation  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  on 
Western  Hemisphere  energy  coopera- 
tion. This  report  would  discuss  options 
for  United  States  cooperation  with 
countries  such  as  Mexico.  'Venezuela, 
and  Canada  that  would  lead  to  higher 
oil  production  capability  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  bill  would  also  permit  the 
President  to  exempt  from  the  tax  oil 
exports  from  Mexico.  Venezuela,  and 
Canada  as  a  means  of  furthering  West- 
ern Hemisphere  energy  cooperation. 

PROMOTING  ALTERNATrVE  SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 

ALTERNATIVE  Fl'EL  VEHICLES 

Concerns  over  our  dependency  on  im- 
ported oil,  coupled  with  our  national 
concern  for  a  cleaner  environment, 
compel  the  United  States  to  Increase 
Its  use  of  clean-burning  alternate  fuel 
vehicles.  Unfortunately,  gains  in  this 
area  of  energy  development  have  been 
hampered  by  problems  in  the  transpor- 
tation Infrastructure. 

To  address  this  problem,  the  bill 
would  provide  funding  on  a  cost-shar- 
ing basis  to  State  and  local  entities  to 
invest  in  alternative  fuel  vehicles  for 
vehicle  fleets  and  mass  transportation 
The  bill  also  would  require  Federal 
agencies  to  consider  alternate  fuel  ve- 
hicles for  Government  fleets  and  re- 
quire that,  at  a  minimum.  60  percent  of 
Federal  vehicle  fleets  be  alternate  fuel 
vehicles  by  the  year  2000 
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RESEARCH  AND  DE\'ELOPMENT 

In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
strengthen  suppKjrt  of  alternate  energy 
sources  through  heightened  research 
and  development  funding  for  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  fuels. 

RENEW  CONSERVATION  GRA.NTS  AND  REQUIRE 
CON8KRVAT10N  IN  GOVERNMENT 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  GRANTS 

The  bill  would  promote  energy  effi- 
ciency by  restoring  adequate  funding 
for  energy  conservation  and  weather- 
ization  grants  for  States,  low-income 
homes,  schools,  and  hospitals. 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  would 
establish  a  Federal  Energy  Manage- 
ment Program,  to  be  managed  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  to  promote  en- 
ergy conservation  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

PROMOTING  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
ENHANCE  CONSERVATION  BY  UTlLmES 

To  support  and  further  the  enact- 
ment of  conservation  measures  by  util- 
ities, the  bill  would  require  State  utili- 
ties to  consider  enacting  energy  con- 
servation incentive  plans — similar  to 
those  implemented  recently  by  the 
California  and  New  York  Commis- 
sions—to reduce  consumption. 

TAX  ELXCLUSION  FOR  ENERGY  AND  W.'KTER 
CONSERVATION  REBATES 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  exempt 
payments  consumers  receive  from  util- 
ities for  energy  and  water  conservation 
measures  from  taxation. 

REDUCED  CONSUMPTION  IN  TRANSPORTATION 
SECTOR 

-M.i-.'-^iR  VEHICLE  FUEL  EFFICIENCY 

As  more  than  half  of  the  oil 
consumed  by  this  Nation  is  used  in  the 
transp>ortation  sector,  initiatives  to 
conserve  motor  fuels  must  be  a  corner- 
stone of  our  national  energy  policy.  To 
this  end.  the  National  Energy  Policy 
.^ct  would  increase  the  automotive 
fleet  mileage  efficiency  targets  re- 
quired by  the  corporate  average  fuel 
economy  [CAFE]  law  20  percent  by  1996 
and  40  percent  by  the  year  2001. 

STAND-BY  GASOLINE  TAX 

In  an  effort  to  continue  to  encourage 
the  conservation  of  motor  fuels,  the 
legislation  would  also  establish  a  con- 
tingency standby  gasoline  tax  which 
would  be  implemented  when  crude  oil 
prices  drop  by  one-half  the  price  of  the 
drop.  The  tax  will  only  go  into  effect 
when  there  is  a  drop  in  oil  prices  below 
the  average  price  of  oil  at  enactment. 
Thus,  the  tax  will  only  grow  when 
crude  oil  prices  fail  sufficiently  and 
then  by  no  more  than  one-half  of  the 
price  decline. 

It  has  recently  been  noted  in  news  re- 
ports that,  as  an  indirect  result  of  the 
crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  many  oil 
companies  in  the  United  States  have 
experienced  a  significant  increase  in 
profits  during  the  last  quarter.  This  re- 
alization has  prompted  many  in  Con- 
gress to  look   toward  the  possible  re- 


newal of  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  the  oil 
industry.  While  I  have  not  included 
such  a  tax  in  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  I  will  continue  to  closely 
monitor  this  situation  to  ascertain  if 
such  a  provision  would  be  appro- 
priately suited  for  helping  to  meet  the 
costs  of  the  energy  policy  initiatives 
contained  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  degree  to  which  we 
have  risked  our  national  security, 
economy,  and  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  obligates  the  Congress  to 
treat  energy  as  a  national  security  in- 
terest equal  in  importance  to  military 
capabilities. 

We  owe  it  to  the  American  men  and 
women  defending  our  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  ardently  pursue  this 
second  front  to  achieve  a  secure  energy 
future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  this  effort  by  supporting  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991. 

The  Washington  Post  included  in  its 
publication  this  morning  an  editorial 
on  the  urgent  need  for  a  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  I  believe  this  editorial 
raises  many  important  points  and 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  A  copy  of  the  editorial,  as 
well  as  a  summary  bill  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18.  1991] 

Needed:  An  Energy  Strategy 
The  administration  now  enters  its  third 
year  without  a  serious  national  energry  pol- 
icy. The  war  in  the  Mideast,  havinp  to  do  in 
part  with  oil.  only  underscores  the  lack.  Na- 
tional energy  demand  is  not  among  the 
thingrs  the  administration  has  shown  itself 
willing  to  attack. 

World  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  may  be  larger 
than  currently  thought:  they  still  are  finite, 
and  not  enough  are  m  this  country.  There  is. 
of  course,  a  need  to  try  to  increase  domestic 
production  as  well  as  to  shift  to  alternative 
fuels.  But  there  remains  also  a  need  to  con- 
ser%'e.  for  the  sake  of  the  environment  as 
well  as  the  economy  and  national  security 

There  are  two  ways  to  induce  conservation 
of  oil  and  its  byproducts:  raise  the  price  or 
reg-ulate  the  use.  The  first  is  the  more  effi- 
cient, but  both  should  probably  be  tried:  the 
problem  is  that  serious.  Transportation  is 
the  likeliest,  though  not  only,  place  to  look 
for  savings.  The  auto  is  the  source  of  waste. 
The  budget  agreement  between  the  presi- 
dent and  Congress  last  fall  included  a  nickel- 
a-gallon  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax.  That 
was  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction.  There 
should  be  further  increases  once  the  reces- 
sion IS  over.  They  would  strengthen  the  gov- 
ernment's finances,  finance  other  needed 
government  programs  and  at  the  same  time 
deter  consumption.  The  regressive  effects 
could  be  otherwise  offset.  No  other  energy 
tax  would  accomplish  as  much  as  simply 
The  companion  proposals  that  have  been 
made  to  require  better  auto  mileage  would 
help  as  well. 

The  administration  has  resisted  such  steps 
on  philosophical  grounds — the  view  that 
markets  are  wiser  than  governmients— as 
well  as  for  the  obvious  political  reasons.  It 
has  not  wanted  to  impose  the  burden.  The 
Energy  Department  has  been  at  work  on  a 
national  policy  statement  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  work  continues  in  pan  because  of 
internal  disputes  on  the  question  of  curtail- 
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ing  demand,  and  it  remains  unclear  what  leg- 
islative form  It  may  finally  take,  or  when. 
Leaders  of  both  parties  in  Congress  have  ac- 
knowledged the  need  for  a  balanced  energy 
policy,  but  Congress  will  not  produce  such  a 
policy  on  Its  own.  Little  will  happen  until  ar 
administration  leads  the  way 


National  Energy  Policy  Act  [NEP] 
Summary 

ill  Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\-e  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  development  and  fill  of 
a  2  billion  barrel  SPRO.  with  the  fill  above 
one  billion  barrels  being  dependent  on  the 
availability  of  ■'leased  oil."  or  revenues  from 
the  taxes  below  We  now  have  590  million 
barrels  and  the  bill  strongly  encourages  that 
the  fill  be  acquired  quickly,  as  soon  as  oil 
markets  weaken  after  the  Iraq  crisis  is  over 

i2i  Western  Hemisphere  Energy  Coopera- 
tion The  bill  calls  for  a  report  from  the 
President  by  December  i.  199:.  to  propose 
specific  ways  to  cooperat.e  with  these  coun- 
tries I  particularly  Mexico  and  Venezuela)  to 
develop  more  oil  production  capacity  in 
them.  It  asks  for  specific  recommendations 
for  U.S  assistance,  including  loans,  price 
guarantees,  and  political  risk  insurance  for 
the  countries  as  well  as  the  U.S.  private  sec- 
tor. 

i3i  A  J16  a  barrel  floor  price  on  domestic 
on-shore  produced  oil  Whenever  im.ported 
oil  prices  dipped  below  j;6  a  tiarrel.  a  vari- 
able tax  on  all  oil  to  refineries  and  imported 
products,  would  be  triggered  with  an  exemp- 
tion for  domestic  on-shore  production  The 
bill  would  not  give  floor  price  protection  to 
OCS  produced  oil  or  oil  produced  from  Fed- 
eral or  State  lands  that  wiij  he  competi- 
tively leased  after  enactment.  The  President 
could  exempt  up  to  100%  of  a  baseline  peri- 
od's oil  imfxirts  from  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  such  as  Canada,  Mexico  and  Ven- 
ezuela to  help  promote  Western  Hem.lsphere 
Energy  Cooperation. 

(4)  Alternative  Fuel  Vehicles:  DOE  would 
be  given  $75  million  in  fiscal  year  1992.  rising 
to  J150  million  by  fiscal  year  1995.  to  help 
State  and  municipal  agencies,  mass  transit 
agencies,  and  private  sector  vehicle  fleets, 
buy  new  vehicles  with  alwrnative  fuel  capa- 
bility (compressed  natural  gas,  methanol, 
electricity  or  other  i.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  required  to  purchase  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  its  vehicle  fleets  1 10% 
m  FY  95  increasing  to  60'o  m  FY  2000:  as  al- 
ternative fuel  capable  vehicles 

(6i  Energy  R&D  Funding,  Authorizes  an  in- 
crease of  $171  million  i75''c  i  by  FY  1994  for  en- 
ergy conservation  R&D,  an  increase  of  $200 
million  ;87=o'  by  FY  1996  for  solar  energy 
R&D.  and  FY  1996  increases  of  $37  million 
i82%)  in  fuel  cell  R&D  and  of  $24  million 
(89%  '  in  enhanced  oil  recovery  R&D 

(6i  New  Federal  Energy  Management  Plan: 
Federal  agencies  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit energy  conservation  proposals  to  DOE. 
and  DOE  could  make  loans  to  these  agencies 
starting  at  $50  million  in  Fi'  1992  and  rising 
to  $100  million  a  year  m  FY  1993 

(7)  Low-Income  Weathenzation  and 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Conservation  Grants: 
.'iuthorizes  a  $200  million  weathenzation  in- 
crease by  FY  1994.  and  $19  million  by  FY  1993 
for  schools  and  hospitals 

(8)  An  Amendment  to  PURPA  to  require 
all  state  public  utility  commissions  to  con- 
sider enacting  energy  conservation  incentive 
plans  similar  to  those  implemented  by  the 
New  York  and  California  PUC's  ff  adopted 
by  the  PUC's,  these  would  require  their  utili- 
ties to  give  their  customers  incentives  to 
conserv-e  energy,  and  allow  the  utilities  to 
profit  fromi  doing  so. 
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(9)  Exempt  from  taxation  payments  made 
by  utUltleB  to  consumers  for  energy  and 
water  conservation  measures. 

(10)  Standby  Contingency  Gasoline  Con- 
servation Tax.  The  tax  could  only  go  into  ef- 
fect when  the  price  of  crude  oil  In  the  future 
fell  below  the  average  real  price  of  crude  o\\ 
during  a  period  before  enactment.  The  tax 
generally  would  be  set  at  one-half  of  that  de- 
cline In  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

Thus,  the  tax  should  start  small  and  grow 
slowly,  and  could  only  grow  If  and  when 
crude  oil  prices  fell  sufnclenlly.  and  then,  by 
no  more  than  one-half  of  the  decline.  If  and 
when  the  tax  increased.  It  generally  would 
not  raise  gasoline  prices,  rather  keep  them 
from  falling  as  much  aa  they  otherwise 
would. 

The  tax  will  be  set  Initially  at  one-tenth  of 
one  cent  per  gallon  In  FY  1992.  and  two- 
tenths  of  one  cent  in  FY  1993-96  to  pay  for 
the  tax  cuts  given  to  consumers  who  will  re- 
ceive payments  from  utilities  for  adopting 
energy  and  water  conservation  measures. 

(U)  CAFE  auto  efficiency  targeU:  This 
would  require  a  20  percent  improvement  in 
each  company  s  efficiency  by  1996.  and  40 
percent  by  2001 


NO  PAUSE  IN   ENFORCING  U.N 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  CAMPBELL) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  suggestion  has  been  of- 
fered that  at  this  time,  in  the  third  day 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  ought  to  pause,  to 
allow  time,  it  is  said,  for  negotiations. 

The  idea  is  inconceivable.  It  would 
show  the  lack  of  resolve  with  which 
Americas  foes  have  long  characterized 
her.  Last  Saturday,  we  took  our  vote. 
We  agreed,  in  the  fullness  of  debate  and 
in  keeping  with  the  Constitution,  to 
authorize  the  use  of  force.  We  knew 
that,  in  agreeing  to  that  resolution,  we 
were  authorizing  the  use  of  force  until 
the  objectives  set  in  our  joint  resolu- 
tion were  achieved.  And  now.  not  even 
a  week  later,  there  are  calls  for  us  to 
stop.  The  voice  is  heard  again,  let  us 
give  lime  for  diplomacy  to  work.  Can 
we  not  stay  resolute,  even  for  a  week"" 

It  is  argued  that  pausing  now  would 
prevent  the  horrors  of  bombing.  I  grant 
that  war  is  horrible.  But  in  the  modern 
history  of  mankind  of  war.  never  has 
technology  been  such  as  it  is  now.  to 
allow  the  use  of  force  to  be  so  targeted 
to  military  objectives.  America,  and 
her  allies,  are  attacking  military  tar- 
gets and  military  targets  alone.  Indeed, 
according  to  what  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment itself  has  announced,  no  more 
than  23  Iraqi  lives  have  been  lost  In  the 
first  24  hours,  a  day  that  saw  over  1,300 
air  sorties— and  it  is  unclear  how 
many,  if  any  of  those  23.  were  civilian. 

Contrast  this  with  the  Iraq's  missile 
attack  on  Tel  Aviv— an  attack  directed 
at  population  centers,  intended  to  take 
civilian  .ife.  An  attack  upon  a  country 
that  has  not  been  involved  in  the 
present  crisis.  An  attack  that  may  be 
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renewed  even  as  we  now  speaK.  and 
that  will  continue  until  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  no  more  Scud  missiles,  or 
planes,  or  terrorists  at  his  disposal. 

Yet  voices  are  heard  that  we  must 
stop.  Stopping  will  allow  Saddam  Hus- 
sein more  time  to  perfect  the  means  of 
placing  a  chemical  weapon  warhead  on 
top  of  his  mobile  Scud  missile,  to  rein- 
force the  defenses  with  which  he  has  so 
far  preserved  the  bulk  of  his  air  force, 
to  resupply  his  troops  in  Kuwait  and 
counter  our  attempts  to  Induce  them, 
isolate,  to  lay  down  their  arms  without 
further  violence. 

We  know.  now.  the  intentions  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  We  know  he  used  the  S'/i 
months  since  his  invasion  to  dig  in,  to 
build  defenses  for  his  planes  and  tanks. 
We  know  how  his  minister  would  not 
even  receive  the  letter  from  our  Presi- 
dent, how  he  rejected  the  efforts  in  the 
final  days  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  France,  and  the  Government  of 
Yemen,  to  withdraw  peacefully. 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sa- 
cred, do  we  expect  he  will  do  now? 
Come  to  his  senses?  Admit  he  was 
wrong?  Withdraw  from  Kuwaif  Volun- 
tarily disassemble  his  chemical  weap- 
ons facilities,  voluntarily  cease  devel- 
opment of  a  nuclear  potential,  volun- 
tarily dismantle  his  Scud  missiles"' 

Any  clear  minded  observer  knows  he 
will  not.  Saddam  Hussein  has,  rather, 
staked  his  life  on  victory.  He  intends 
victory.  He  has  burled  his  planes  and 
tanks  so  that  they  can  emerge  when 
the  bombing  is  over.  He  intends  to  en- 
gage the  multilateral  forces  on  the 
ground,  in  close  contact,  to  neutralize 
our  advantage  in  the  air;  hoping  that 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  world,  will  break 

Even  were  he  to  withdraw  now  from 
Kuwait.  Saddam  Hussein  would  still 
keep  his  remaining  mobile  Scud  mis- 
siles, and  the  chemical  weapons  facili- 
ties and  stockpiles  that  have  not  yet 
been  taken  from  him.  Who  can  sanely 
believe  he  will  not  use  them  again? 

There  is  no  need  to  pause  for  Saddam 
Hussein  to  lay  down  his  weapons.  He 
can  announce  that  to  the  world  today, 
this  minute.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
news  media  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for  him 
to  use. 

At  another  time,  when  another  dic- 
tator threatened  the  world,  one  who 
had  been  allowed  too  much  time,  under 
the  cloak  of  diplomatic  negotiation,  to 
build  up  his  army,  a  champion  stood  to 
warn  the  world.  When  he  was  asked 
what  was  the  policy  of  his  government, 
he  replied,  it  was  to  wage  war.  to  wage 
war  with  the  mighty  resolve  of  which  a 
free  people  was  capable,  to  wage  war 
until  the  world  be  rid  of  the  tyrant's 
shadow. 

Let  us  show  resolve  The  decision  to 
use  force  was  easy  for  none  of  us.  But 
it  has  been  made.  In  our  country's 
name,  let  us  now  see  it  through. 


January  18,  1991 

D  1630 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  AND  THE 

PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SPRATT).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin  Is- 
lands [Mr.  DE  Lugo]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
Nation  is  now  committed  to  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  At  this  very  moment  our 
brave  men  and  women  are  risking  their 
lives,  engaged  in  deadly  combat 
against  the  forces  of  Iraq. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  home, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  On  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 14.  the  eve  of  the  United  Nations 
deadline  for  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. I  joined  hundreds  of  my  neighbors 
and  friends  at  a  prayer  service  for  Vir- 
gin Islanders  serving  in  the  gulf. 

A  list  of  names  of  those  from  our 
community  who  are  serving  there  was 
gathered  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation, as  best  they  could  since  no 
official  listing  is  available.  As  we  lis- 
tened to  a  young  Virgin  Islander  read 
name  after  name,  more  than  130  from 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  alone,  the  full 
impact  of  the  war  on  the  people  of  our 
community  began  to  strike  home.  It 
was  sobering  to  hear  the  names  of  our 
friends  and  loved  ones,  those  who  now 
face  death  and  whom  we  pray  we  will 
see  again.  Suddenly,  the  price  of  this 
war  and  the  sacrifice  we  have  been 
called  on  to  make  became  very  real. 

After  the  list  was  read,  we  were  in- 
vited to  add  the  names  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  had  been  missed.  Many 
more  were  called  out.  I.  too.  added  the 
name  of  a  cousin.  Soon,  the  list  from 
our  small  community  had  reached  150. 
The  following  morning  when  the 
service  was  played  on  a  local  radio  pro- 
gram, listeners  were  asked  to  call  in 
names  of  family  or  close  friends  whose 
names  should  be  included.  Telephone 
lines  lit  up.  Parents  called  with  the 
names  of  children.  Wives  called  for 
husbands.  I  heard  one  woman  add  the 
names  of  her  three  sons  and  a  daughter 
to  the  list. 

This  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  very 
real  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
I  believe  that  over  200  Virgin  Islanders 
are  serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
at  this  very  moment.  They  are  serving 
their  country  proudly  and  we  are  proud 
of  them  and  we  support  them  fully. 

So,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  last 
week  when  this  House  held  its  historic 
debate  on  the  question  of  war  and 
peace,  those  Virgin  Islanders,  their 
parents,  their  loved  ones,  indeed,  all 
citizens,  not  only  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
but  of  all  the  U.S.  territories  in  the  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  the  Caribbean— Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico— had  no  vote  in  this  Chamber.  We 
had  no  vote  on  the  most  critical  deci- 
sion of  all  decisions;  the  decision  to 
commit    the    lives    of    our    sons    and 
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daughters,  that  most  agonizing  of  all 
decisions,  the  decision  of  war  or  peace 

This  week  there  was  an  editorial  m 
the  Washington  Post  about  this  situa- 
tion as  it  relates  to  our  Nation's  cap- 
ital, the  District  of  Columbia.  As  I  read 
that  editorial  I  felt  great  sympathy  for 
the  men  and  women  of  the  District. 
But  I  could  not  help  but  think  that  at 
least  they  have  a  choice  and  a  vote  in 
who  will  lead  this  country,  who  will  be 
their  Commander  in  Chief. 

Citizens  of  the  U.S.  insular  areas 
have  neither  a  vote  on  the  critical 
issue  of  war  and  peace  nor  a  vote  in  de- 
ciding who  will  be  their  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  to  make  life  and 
death  decisions  that  will  affect  their 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  called  to 
battle. 

This  is  an  unconscionable  shame  to 
this  democracy,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
issue  that  must  be  resolved  for  the 
honor  of  this  Nation 


AMERICA  LOSES  AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  each 
day  the  debasement  of  America's  in- 
dustrial might  grows  worse.  We  are 
rapidly  selling  off  the  means  of  indus- 
trial production,  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment appeares  to  be  aiding  and  abet- 
ting in  the  sale. 

Last  weekend  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  about  the  sale  of  Moore 
Special  Tool  Co..  Bridgeport.  CT.  to  a 
Japanese  firm.  Fanuec.  The  article  by 
Kevin  Kearns  of  the  Economic  Strat- 
t'l^y  Institute  reported  that  Moore 
Tools  is  the  world's  best  maker  of 
ultra-precise  machine  tools.  Fanuec  is 
purchasing  40  percent  of  the  Moore 
company  with  the  right  to  take  over 
the  board  in  2  years  if  Moore  Tools 
does  not  make  a  profit  during  that 
time.  It  is  my  understanding  from  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  that  the 
company  is  not  exjjected  to  make  a 
profit  soon. 

It  is  distressing  that  near  control  of 
.Moore  is  being  sold  to  the  Japanese 
when  there  is.  according  to  Govern- 
ment sources,  an  American  company 
interested  in  the  company. 

Today's  New  York  Times  reported 
the  administration  cleared  the  sale  al- 
though Moore  Tools  is  considered  a 
strategic  company  for  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  Times,  it  is 
the  only  American  company  that 
makes  precision  machine  tools  that 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Defense 
and  Energy  Departments  for  making 
atomic  weaponry."  The  other  source 
for  tools  is  the  Japanese.  Germans,  and 
Swiss. 

This  sale  should  be  stopped  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  we  should  remem- 
ber the  Japanese  deliberately  targeted 
our  machine  tool  industry. 


The  Government  of  Japan  coordi- 
nated the  attack  of  American  industry 
while  the  Japanese  companies  dumped 
their  machine  tools  m  the  United 
States,  Japan's  Government  created  bi- 
cycle races  and  passed  through  the 
profits  from  gambling  to  small  Japa- 
nese companies  not  able  to  handle  the 
dumping  prices.  Our  machine  tool  in- 
dustry was  on  its  knees  by  the  time  the 
.American  Government  finally  moved 
to  stop  the  dumping. 

Second,  we  need  to  renew  CFIUS 
which  lapsed  with  the  expiration  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  However,  we 
might  have  a  difficult  time  doing  it. 
The  final  SII  Report  of  June  28.  went 
into  detail  on  CFIUS  and  stated  "On 
May  29,  1990.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  reaffirmed  that  Exon-Florio 
"has  not  been  and  will  not  be  used  as  a 
barrier  to  direct  investment  in  the 
United  States." 

Third,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
recently  carried  this  even  further. 
Business  Week.  January  21.  1991.  re- 
ported "that  tough  new  lines  on  for- 
eign investment  is  only  a  mirage  "  The 
story  states  that  "Treasury  Depart- 
ment lawyers  were  clipping  the  wings 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  [CFIUS]. 
The  committee  "can  only  probe  the 
purchase  of  a  majority  stake  in  a  U.S. 
business." 

Third,  pertinent  to  this  sale  is  evi- 
dence that  shows  what  can  happen 
when  a  foreign  company  is  in  control  of 
a  product  needed  by  our  military. 
Mobay  Chemical  Co.  a  German  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  refused  to 
sell  chemicals  to  the  Army  for  weap- 
onry. When  challenged  they  told  the 
Army  it  is  policy— so  sue  us. 

Now,  if  this  happened  with  a  German 
company,  what  happens  when,  given 
the  Japan's  aversion  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons, a  Japanese  compan,y  refuses  to  sell 
the  necessary  machines  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  or  Defense?  We  cer- 
tainly will  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
firms. 

Fourth,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice right  now  is  investigating  the 
charges  that  Japanese  companies  are 
withholding  special  components  from 
United  States  firms  so  they  cannot 
manufacture  various  products.  Prob- 
ably, the  best  known  example  of  this  is 
Go-Video  of  Scottsdale.  AZ. 

I  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  this 
firm  and  it's  problems.  The  giant  com- 
panies of  Japan— Matsushita  Electrical 
Industrial  Co,.  Sharp  Corp..  and  Sony 
have  been  involved  in  trying  to  quash 
this  small  American  company.  They 
even  went  to  companies  in  other  coun- 
tries to  stop  Go-Video.  Well.  Americans 
never  give  up.  These  big  companies  will 
have  to  stand  trial  for  trade  conspiracy 
on  April  2  in  Phoenix.  AZ. 

It  is  time  to  change  this  alarming 
erosion  of  our  industrial  base.  We  must 
renew  CFR'S  and  strengthen  it.  If  for- 
eign companies  are  withholding  parts 


to  us — then  it  is  imperative  that  we 
keep  these  strategic  businesses  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  time  for  America 
to  wake  up— time  for  the  American 
people  to  say  enough  is  enough.  We 
cannot  lose  this  economic  war. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  13.  1991] 

Who  Will  Build  America's  Nuclear  arms? 

(By  Kevin  L.  Kearns) 

Foreign  takeovers  of  America's  entertain- 
ment galnts  are  arguably  benign,  but  you'd 
think  that  someone  would  draw  the  line  at  a 
company  involved  ic  our  nuclear  weapons 
program.  Unfortunately,  you'd  be  wTong. 
Just  such  a  takover  is  imminent,  and  the 
hands-off  attitude  being  adopted  in  Washing- 
ton illustrates  graphically  the  nation  s  abys- 
mal lack  of  a  sensible  policy  on  foreign 
buyouts  of  U.S.  businesses 

The  acquisition  target  is  Moore  Special 
Tool  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the 
world's  best  maker  of  ultra-precise  machine 
tools,  and  one  of  America's  industrial  crown 
jewels.  The  prospective  buyer  is  Fanuc.  a 
major  Japanese  player  in  the  machine  tool 
field.  Moore  is  the  only  U.S.  supplier  of  high- 
precision  machine  tools  that  can  meet  De- 
partment of  Energ>'  needs.  TTie  components 
fabricated  with  these  tools  directly  affect 
critical  variables  such  as  the  explosive  force 
of  a  nuclear  weapon  and  the  risk  of  acciden- 
tal detonation. 

The  United  States  will  now  be  totally  de- 
pendent on  foreign  machines  (German.  Swiss 
and  Japanese)  for  the  most  sensitive  oper- 
ations in  maintaining  the  arsenal  that  has 
anchored  its  defense  for  almost  50  years.  A 
double  irony  is  that  the  most  precise  tools 
(from  Moore)  would  be  provnded  by  Fanuc, 
whose  home  country  has  forsworn  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

How  did  we  wind  up  in  such  a  fix?  In  gen- 
eral, it's  the  fault  of  the  business  environ- 
ment in  which  U.S.  companies  operate.  Our 
cost  of  capital  is  too  high,  partly  as  a  result 
of  government  borrowing;  our  tax  laws  pe- 
nalize investment  and  reward  consumption; 
our  piecemeal  regulatory  structure  is  Insen- 
sitive to  effects  on  international  competi- 
tiveness. Moore  also  has  specific  problems  of 
Its  own.  The  company  has  worked  for  the 
US.  government  on  projects  that  were  nei- 
ther profitable  nor  applicable  elsewhere.  As 
a  niche-market  producer.  Moore  must  de- 
pend on  exports  (more  than  50  percent  of 
sales)  to  generate  enough  volume  to  stay 
profitable.  But  because  of  the  strategic  value 
of  Moore's  machines,  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energj'  have  blocked  or  delayed  ap- 
proval of  ke.v  overseas  sales, 

Even  so,  the  existence  of  a!t,ernative  for- 
eign suppliers  has  frustrated  U  S  export  con- 
trol. Foreign  customers,  aware  of  Moore's 
problems  in  getting  export  licenses,  have 
often  settled  for  second-best  but  still  satis- 
factory, products  from  other  sources.  The 
net  result:  Sales  and  profits  dwindle  for 
Moore  but  worrisome  technology  continues 
t«  spread  as  foreign  competitors  supported 
by  their  governments  rush  i«  fil:  the  gap. 

Concern  that  the  machines  might  be  mis- 
used or  fall  into  the  wrong  foreign  hands  is 
valid,  but  the  application  of  our  export  con- 
trol laws  often  serves  neither  national  secu- 
rity nor  business  interests  Ultimately,  we 
can  only  mfjuence  the  flows  of  technologies 
if  we  are  a  technology  leader  If  our  compa- 
nies are  put  out  of  business  or  sold  to  foreign 
concerns,  then  we  have  little  leverage  over 
the  actions  of  others. 

The  lack  of  a  coherent  national  economic 
strategy,  where  business  decisions,  govern- 
ment procurement,  export  control,  antitrust 
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and  Lax  policy  are  all  linked,  has  produced 
this  situation. 

Washington's  mechanism  for  reviewing 
sales  of  US.  companies  to  foreign  entitles  Is 
CFIXJS.  the  Interagency  Committer  on  For- 
eign Investment  In  the  U.S.  The  committees 
guidelines,  known  as  the  Exon-Florlo  provi- 
sions, say  that  the  acquiring  company  must 
be  shown  to  pose  a  national  security  risk  for 
a  sale  to  be  denied  But  how  should  national 
security  be  defined?  Is  It  military  security 
only  or  should  it  encompass  economic  secu- 
rity as  well? 

To  date  CFIUS  has  chosen  to  define  secu- 
rity only  in  narrow  military  terms.  Of  some 
480  takeovers  reviewed,  the  process  has 
blocked  only  one  sale— to  a  company  owned 
by  the  Chinese  government.  A  bill  to  make 
economic  security  an  explicit  criterion  In 
the  decision-making  process  failed  to  pass  In 
the  last  Congress  Indeed.  Congress  failed  to 
renew  the  entire  Defense  Production  Act.  of 
which  Exon-Florlo  Is  a  part.  As  a  result,  the 
world's  greatest  economy  currently  has  no 
guidelines  whatsoever  on  foreign  takeovers 

Operating  in  a  legal  vacuum.  CFIUS  last 
week  voted  Informally  to  recommend  that 
the  president  approve  the  sale  of  Moore  to 
Fanuc.  Although  many  CFIUS  agencies  were 
uneasy,  none  was  courageous  enough  to  rec- 
ommend denial.  But  If  ever  there  was  a  clear 
national  security  case,  even  according  to  the 
narrow  definition,  the  Moore  case  Is  It.  What 
could  be  more  deeply  Involved  In  national  se- 
curity than  the  machines  that  produce  the 
nation's  nuclear  arsenal? 

The  United  States  has  a  long  history  of 
controlling  exports  for  political  reasons 
What  If  the  Japanese.  Germans  or  Swiss  de 
clde  not  to  sell  to  or  service  the  DOE's  nu 
clear  program"  After  all,  Switzerland  Is  a 
neutral.  Germany  does  not  posses  nuclear 
weapons  and  has  a  large,  politically  active 
anti-nuclear  movement,  and  sensitivity  to 
things  nuclear  is  integral  to  modern  Japan. 
Can  we  rely  on  these  governments  never  to 
respond  to  political  considerations  and  to 
continue  to  sell  to  DOE?  The  grudging  co- 
operation we  have  received  from  Germany 
and  Japan  In  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  as  well 
as  the  stalled  GATT  negotiations,  dem- 
onstrates vividly  that  these  countries  often 
do  not  view  their  respective  national  Inter- 
ests as  coincident  with  ours,  even  on  critical 
Issues. 

Further,  will  these  countries  tightly  con- 
trol the  technologies  involved  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Saddam  Husseins  of 
the  world?  German  companies  have  been 
heavily  Involved  in  the  Iraqi  chemical,  mis- 
sile and  nuclear-weapons  programs.  The 
Arab  blacklist  for  years  has  influenced  Ja- 
pan's relations  with  Israel,  and  Japanese 
companies  have  sole  restricted  tech- 
nologies—the most  famous  case  being  To- 
shiba Machines  sales  to  nuclear  submarine 
propeller-quieting  technology  to  the  Soviets. 
Moore's  plight  Is  far  from  unique.  Another 
current  CFIUS  case,  for  example.  Is  also 
mired  In  policy  confusion:  the  sale  of 
SemlGas  Systems  to  Its  Japanese  competi- 
tor. Nippon  Sanso.  SemlGas  Is  the  key  sup- 
plier of  specialized  gas  cabinets  to  Sematech. 
the  government-business  consortium  estab- 
lished to  help  our  computer  chip  Industry  be- 
come competitive  again.  Although  the  Japa- 
nese would  stand  to  gain  valuable  insight 
into  the  technology  of  their  U.S.  competitors 
by  acquiring  SemlGas.  CFIUS  approved  the 
sale  In  August.  But  last  week,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  did  not  object  In  the 
CFIUS  process,  announced  It  would  go  Into 
court  to  block  the  sale  on  antitrust  grounds. 
With  respect  to  the  Impending  sale  of 
Moore,  ordinarily,  the  president  would  have 


15  days  to  act  on  the  case.  But  the  normal 
rules  have  lapsed  thanks  to  Congress's  inac- 
tion Moreover,  the  president  has  plenty  on 
his  plate  currently  'Yet  critical  cases  like 
Moore  cannot  be  allowed  to  slide  through 
even  when  the  White  House  is  caught  up  in 
an  Immediate  crisis  A  way  must  be  found  to 
keep  Moore  and  companies  like  it  In  US. 
hands  and  to  help  them  to  prosper 

The  problem  Is  that  such  measures  would 
look  like  'Industrial  policy '—a  taboo  to 
some  key  White  House  economic  policy  mak- 
ers. 'Yet  export  controls,  which  they  accept, 
are  also  a  form  of  Industrial  policy.  Such 
controls  certainly  hurt  Moore  financially 
The  real  problem  Is  not  that  we  might  wan- 
der into  industrial  policy  but  that  we  al- 
ready have  too  many  industrial  policies,  too 
many  uncoordinated  laws  and  regulations 
that  sandbag  our  companies  In  their  com- 
petition with  foreign  rivals. 

We  desperately  need  a  more  strategic  ap- 
proach to  our  national  economy  Decisions 
to  block  the  Moore  sale  and  fully  support  the 
Justice  Department's  suit  eigainsl  the 
SemlGas  acquisition  are  the  places  to  start 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  18.  1991) 
U.S.  Clears  Japanese  Stake  m  Atomic- 
arms  TOOLMAKER 
(By  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth  i 
Washington.      January      17— The     White 
House  has  approved  a  Japanese  company's 
purchase  of  40  percent  of  the  only  American 
company     that     makes     precision     machine 
tools  tliat  satisfy   the  requirements  of  the 
Defense  and  Energy  DepartmenU  for  making 
atomic  weaponry. 

The  deal  between  the  Fanuc  Company  of 
Japan,  which  makes  robou  and  machine 
tools— machines  that  make  other  machines— 
and  Moore  Special  Tool  Inc.  of  Bridgeport. 
Conn  .  was  hotly  debated  within  the  Bush 
Administration. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Investment  in 
the  United  States,  a  Government  review 
panel,  recommended  late  last  month  that  the 
White  House  approve  the  deal,  and  that  rec- 
ommendation has  been  accepted,  people  in- 
volved In  the  process  say.  A  White  House  an- 
nouncement is  expected  soon,  perhaps  as 
early  as  next  week. 

Approval  Is  likely  to  provoke  reaction  in 
Congress,  where  many  lawmakers  think  the 
Government  should  be  taking  stronger  ac- 
tion to  keep  national  security  technology  in 
American  hands. 

"Failure  to  stop  this  sale  sends  a  clear  sig- 
nal that  everything,  no  matter  how  vital  to 
our  interests,  is  for  sale  In  the  U.S.."  said 
Representative  Mel  Levine.  Democrat  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  House  High 
Technology  Caucus 

The  review  panel  has  examined  517  foreign 
Investments  in  the  last  three  years,  only  one 
of  which  was  blocked— a  Chinese  company's 
effort  to  acquire  Mamco  Manufacturing  Inc  . 
a  Seattle  company  that  makes  aircraft  com- 
ponents. 

Foreign  investments  are  reviewed  under  a 
law  that  permitted  the  President  to  block 
foreign  purchases  deemed  a  threat  to  na- 
tional security.  The  1968  E>on-Florio  law  has 
lapsed,  but  It  Is  expected  to  be  revived  by  the 
102d  Congress,  and  the  Administration  has 
proceeded  as  If  the  legislation  were  in  effect. 
The  purchase  of  40  percent  of  Moore,  a  pri- 
vate company  employing  400  people  In  a 
plant  near  the  Bridgeport  airport,  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  debate  within  the  Adminis- 
tration since  the  middle  of  last  year,  when 
the  agreement  with  Fanuc  was  reached. 

The  Defense.  Energy  and  Commerce  De- 
partments   Initially    objected    to    the    deal. 
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fearing  that  vital  security  used  to  build  nu- 
clear weapons  would  pass  to  the  .Japanese 
The  State  and  Treasury  Department  sup- 
ported the  deal,  saying  that  if  Moore  did  not 
find  a  strong  financial  partner  it  would  close 
and  the  Government  would  lose  the  tech- 
nology entirely 

Moore  has  been  in  the  red  for  two  years, 
and  In  recent  years  one  of  Its  prime  sources 
of  credit  was  the  Bank  of  New  England, 
which  the  Federal  Government  seized  ia.st 
week,  saying  it  was  insolvent 

To  satisfy  the  critics'  concern  about  Japa- 
nese access  to  weapons  technology.  Moore 
and  Fanuc  agreed  to  strict  rules  about  what 
Information  would  be  shared  Fanuc  offi- 
cials, who  will  have  two  seats  on  Moore's 
five-member  board,  described  their  Invest- 
ment as  passive  and  said  they  were  inter- 
ested only  in  the  technology  used  for  making 
machine  tools  used  for  nonmilitary  products 
Moore's  main  products  are  computer-oper- 
ated jig  borers  that  gouge  tiny,  highly  accu- 
rate holes  In  metal,  and  other  precision  ma- 
chining equipment. 

In  addition  to  their  use  in  making  atomic 
weapons  at  Energy  Department  plants  In 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn  ,  and  Rocky  Flats.  Colo  . 
the  company's  products  are  widely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  cameras  and 
other  products. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Moore's  output  is 
exported,  but  because  of  their  strategic 
value,  the  Moore  tools  often  required  Gov- 
ernment export  licenses  that  were  not  easy 
to  obtain.  The  blocking  or  delay  of  major 
overseas  sales  Is  said  to  be  one  reason  for  the 
company's  financial  troubles. 

The  Fanuc  deal  was  originally  drawn  so 
that  within  five  years  either  the  Japanese 
company  or  the  Moore  family,  which  con- 
trols the  American  company,  could  buy  the 
other  out. 

This  raised  some  Government  objections 
that  Fanuc  could  end  up  In  undisputed  con- 
trol, so  the  agreement  was  modified,  leaving 
the  Moore  family  with  the  right  to  buy  out 
Fanuc  but  no  reciprocal  right  for  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Under  the  revised  agreement,  should  Moore 
continue  to  lose  money  over  the  next  two 
years.  Fanuc  would  take  effective  control  of 
the  company  by  naming  a  third  director 
Fanuc  says  one  of  its  two  Initial  directors 
will  be  American,  and  that  if  it  Is  entitled  to 
name  a  third  director  that  person  would  also 
be  an  American. 

Fanuc's  control  of  the  board  would  con- 
tinue until  Moore  turned  a  profit,  when  the 
third  board  seat  would  be  given  up.  under  the 
agreement. 

DECISION  CALLED  UNFORTt'NATE 

Kevin  h.  Kearns.  a  former  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  suff  member  now  with 
the  Economic  Strategy  Institute",  a  Washing- 
ton research  group,  called  the  decision  unfor- 
tunate and  said  it  underscored  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  "does  not  have  any  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  surge  of  Investment  " 

One  Government  official,  who  spoke  on 
condition  of  anonymity,  said  the  review 
panel  had  been  persuaded  that  no  similar 
technology  could  be  purchased  abroad.  The 
decision,  he  said,  came  to  a  choice  of  "either 
save  the  company  or  lose  the  technology" 

The  company  was  founded  by  Richard  F 
Moore,  who  died  two  years  ago.  His  son, 
Wayne  R.  Moore,  a  champion  swimmer  at 
Yale  In  the  1950's  and  a  former  Olympic  gold 
medalist,  is  now  president.  He  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 
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[From  Business  Week.  Jan.  21.  1991] 

ThatToi'gh  New  Line  on  Foreign 

IsvE.sTMENT  I.s  Only  a  Mirage 

I  By  Paul  Magnussoni 

WTien  the  Justice  Dept.  filed  suit  on  Jan.  3 
to  block  a  .Tapanese  company's  planned  pur- 
chase of  a  San  Jose  iCalif.  i  maker  of  semi- 
conductor manufacturing  equipmenl.  critics 
of  foreign  purchase.s  of  f  S.  companies  re- 
joiced. Coming  on  the  heels  of  Interior  Sec- 
retary Manuel  Lujan  Jr.'s  outrage  at  the 
prospect  of  .Japane.se  ownership  of  conces- 
sions in  Vosemite  National  Park,  the  Bush 
.Administration  seemed  to  be  taking  a  tough- 
er line  on  foreign  investment. 

It  appears  that  the  celebrations  were  pre- 
mature. Justice  officials  insist  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  planned  purchase  of  Semi-Gas 
Systems  Inc.  by  Nippon  Sanso  was  based  en- 
tirely on  antitrust  concerns.  In  a  suit  filed  in 
Philadelphia,   the  government  charges  that 


our  troops  in  the  Mideast,  then  the  President 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  a  foreign  company, 
'You  can't  acquire  them.'  " 

The  disappointment  of  critics  as  they  learn 
that  the  move  against  Nippon  Sanso  wasn't 
what  it  seemed  will  only  strengthen  congres- 
sional resolve  to  put  the  teeth  back  in 
CFTUS.  The  Administration  doesn't  like  the 
idea,  but  it  probably  can't  stop  It. 


D  1640 

WHY  I  VOTED    "NO-  ON  THE 
RESOLUTION 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,   the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  S.\NDERS]  is 
recog-nized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.    SANDERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    I 
the    acquisition    would    give    the    Japanese     stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  today  I 
company  too  much  control  of  the  market  for 
equipment    to    handle    the    hazardous   gases 
used  In  semiconductor  manufacturing. 
CAPrroL  spark 

The  government  says  the  merged  compa- 
nies would  control  48%  of  the  U.S.  market 
and  a  third  of  the  world  market.  Filing  suit, 
says  Assistant  Attorney  General  James  F. 
Rill,  "was  purely  an  anti-trust  decision  "  and 
was  not  cleared  by  the  White  House. 

In  fact,  on  other  fronts,  the  Administra- 
tion seems  to  be  retreating  from  confronta- 
tions over  foreign  investment — a  stance  Con- 
gress may  move  swiftly  to  reverse.  Even  as 
Justice  was  moving  against  Nippon  Sanso. 
Treasury  Dept.  lawyers  were  clipping  the 
wings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Invest- 
ment In  the  U.S.  (CFTUS)  Until  now,  the 
interagency  panel  felt  free  to  Investigate 
technology  transfers  resulting  from  any  for- 
eign Investment  in  a  US.  company.  Under 
the  new  rules,  CFTUS  can  only  probe  the 
purchase  of  a  majority  stake  in  a  U.S.  busi- 
ness. 

Among  those  cases  Immediately  affected 
were  a  proposed  Joint  venture  between 
Mitsubishi  Advanced  Materials  and  UCAR 
Carbon,  a  Danbury  (Conn.)  subsidiary  of 
Union  Carbide  that  manufactures  graphite 
composites  for  Stealth  aircraft.  Another  deal 
ruled  off  limits  by  the  Treasury  lawyers  wa.« 
Sanyo  Electric  Co.'s  plan  to  buy  b",,  of  Areal. 
a  San  Jose  company  that  enjoys  a  lead  in  the 
technology  for  making  glass  platters  for 
computer  disk  drives 

Critics  charge  that  the  Treasury  has  emas- 
culated the  committee.  While  the  group  has 
examined  495  ca£es.  it  has  started  investiga- 
tions of  only  a  dozen,  and  the  President  has 
blocked  Just  one  acquisition. 

WORRIER 

Congress  will  likely  make  an  early  effort 
to  strengthen  CFTUS  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  which  includes  the  agency's  char- 
ter, expired  last  year  and  must  be  renewed 
Representative  Mel  Levine  (D-Calif  )  says 
there  is  a  concentration  of  certain  high-tech 
industries  in  foreign  hands.  "We  are  ceding 
our  ability  to  control  our  economic  destiny 
through  what  amounts  to  a  fire  sale  of 
.American  assets.  "  says  Levine  Congress 
may  also  try  to  broaden  the  definition  of 
•national  security"  that  the  President  can 
invoke  to  block  a  sale  .Several  Democratic 
propcisals  call  for  consideration  of  "economic 
security"  when  evaluating  deals. 

Senator  J.  James  Exon  (D-Neb. ).  co-spon- 
sor of  the  1988  amendment  that  gave  CFTL'S 
Its  new  powers,  says  it  should  have  broad 
discretion:  "If  we  had  a  US  tiddlywink 
manufacturer  who  provided  tiddlywinks   to 


think  about  the  Members  of  the  U.S 

Congress  who  in  1917.  voted  to  take  this 

country    into    World    World    I— a    war 

which,  it  was  said,  would  end  all  wars. 

but    in    reality    accomplished    nothing     and   missiles  could  finally   be   used  to 

but  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives  and  per-     improve    human    life — not    to    destroy 


1907 

Saddam  Hussein,  a  two-bit  dictator, 
that  this  crisis  could  not  have  been  re- 
solved without  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  the  bombs  are 
falling  today  on  Israel,  on  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, on  Iraq,  and  on  Kuwait,  the  United 
States  Congress  cannot  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility to  do  everything  m  its 
power  to  make  every  last  possible  ef- 
fort to  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed 
and  to  support  our  troops  in  the  most 
basic  way— by  bringing  them  home 
alive  and  well.  Let  us  ask  the  President 
to  stop  the  bombing  now,  have  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  Unit-ed  Nations 
go  to  Iraq  immediately  to  negotiate  a 
cease-fire  and  begin  negotiations  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  months  ago  the 
entire  world  rejoiced  that  the  cold  war 
had  finally  ended,  and  that  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars being  spent  on  bombs  and  tanks 


haps  accelerated  the  rise  of  Hitler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  think  back  upon 
the  abdication  of  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  Congress  during  the 
Vietnam  war — and  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  passed  unanimously  by  this 
House,  but  later  regretted  by  many 
who  supported  it  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  are.  at  this  mo- 
ment, putting  their  lives  on  the  line  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  who  have  already 
performed  with  great  courage  and  abil- 
ity under  fire.  I  rise  today  to  condemn 
Saddam  Hussein,  the  vicious  dictator 
of  Iraq,  for  his  brutal  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait and  for  his  bombing  of  Israel,  and 
to  demand  Iraq's  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait. 

I  rise  today  to  tell  you  that  I  voted 
against  the  resolution  before  us  be- 
cause I  cannot  indicate  support  for  a 
President  whose  policies  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are.  to  my  mind,  absolutely  wrong 
and  could  lead  to  terrible  loss  of  life 
for  our  young  men  and  women — as  well 
as  for  the  people  of  the  entire  region.  A 
policy  which  leads  to  unnecessary  loss 
of  life  for  young  Americans,  and  to  ter- 
rible suffering  for  their  families,  is  not. 
to  my  mind,  supporting  our  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  President 
Bush  will  interpret  this  resolution  in 
the  precise  way  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
interpreted  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion—that is,  in  support  of  his  policies 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


human  life.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  costing  us  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars,  could  well  be  a  disaster  for  the 
people  of  our  country — especially  the 
working  people,  the  poor  people,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  children.  I  predict  that 
this  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  for 
more  money  for  guided  missiles,  but 
there  will  be  no  money  available  to 
house  the  homeless,  I  predict  that  this 
Congress  will  soon  be  asked  for  more 
money  for  tanks,  but  there  will  be  no 
money  or  effort  available  to  develop  a 
national  health  care  system,  guaran- 
teeing health  care  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple—as virtually  all  of  the  industri- 
alized world  has.  I  predict  that  this 
Congress  will  soon  be  asked  for  more 
money  for  bombs,  but  there  will  be  no 
money  available  to  reindustnalize  our 
Nation  so  that  our  working  people  can 
have  decent-paying  jobs.  There  will  be 
no  money  available  for  education  and 
for  our  children — 25  percent  of  whom 
live  in  poverty.  There  will  be  no  money 
available  for  the  environment,  or  to 
help  the  family  farmer — many  of  whom 
are  being  forced  off  the  land  today  in 
my  State  of  Vermont  and  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  predict 
that  in  order  to  pay  for  this  war.  there 
will  be  more  cutbacks  in  Medicare  for 
the  elderly  and  even  an  effort  to  cut 
back  on  Social  Security  payments. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  voted  "no"  on  this 
resolution  because  this  Congress  can- 
not   continue    to    abdicate    its    respon- 


Let  us  firmly  support  the  young  men     sibilities  to  the  President.  Rather,  we 


and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  all 
our  hearts  and  all  our  abilities.  But  let 
us  say  no  to  the  President's  policy 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  this  cri- 
sis, has  been  inadequate  in  attempting 
to  resolve  it  in  a  nonviolent  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  that  with  virtually 
every  nation  on  Earth  united  against 


must,  day  after  day.  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  stop  the  violence  and  find 
a  peaceful  resolution  to  this  crisis 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  pray  tonight  for 
the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
country  who  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  for  their  families.  Let  us  do  everj-- 
thing  in  our  power  to  bring  them  home 
alive  and  well. 
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PAYING  FOR  THE  WAR:  IMPORT 

SURCHARGES  ON  THOSE  WHO  DO 

NOT  CONTRIBUTE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr  STARK]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  today  to  ensure  that  the  cost  ot  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  paid  tor  on  a  fairer  basis 
by  those  who  tjenelit  from  the  liberation  of  Ku- 
wait. 

How  will  we  pay  for  this  war''  The  United 
States  is  in  a  recession.  Unemployment  is  ns- 
ing.  Our  deficit  this  fiscal  year  is  about  S323 
bilhon— the  equivalent  ot  SI 0.300  m  new  red 
ink  every  second.  The  war  will  add  a  huge  un- 
known amount  to  this  staggering  burden.  Esti- 
mates vary  widely  depending  on  the  length  ot 
the  war,  but  range  between  about  S30  and 
$90  billion.  We  shouldn't  pile  up  more  red  ink 
by  increasing  the  deficit.  Imposing  taxes  on 
wording  Americans  will  only  deepen  the  reces- 
sion. 

Many  members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
supported  the  resolutions  against  Saddam 
Hussein  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  war  effort  Japan  and  Germany  particularly 
come  to  mind  Some  of  these  nations  will  re- 
ceive enormous  benefits  by  the  liberation  of 
Kuwait  and  a  return  to  lower  cost  oil  supply 
Stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  For  example,  with 
the  fantastic  successes  of  American  and  Allied 
forces  on  the  first  day  of  the  war.  the  price  of 
Oil  fell  S10  a  barrel 

I  believe  those  who  have  not  contritxjted  but 
who  stand  to  benefit  by  the  Wood,  sweat,  and 
tears  of  America  should  help  pay  for  the  cost 

of  the  war 

Therefore,  my  bill  imposes  a  trade  surtax- 
similar  to  the  GATT-sanctioned  balance  of 
payments  surtax— on  the  imports  of  products 
from  countries  tjased  on  their  historical  use  ot 
Persian  Gulf  oil.  The  surtax  would  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  national  expenditure  that  a 
particular  country  made  in  support  ot  the  war. 
The  surtax  wouW  tie  temporary,  expiring 
once  the  cost  of  the  war  was  recovered  from 
the  beneficiaries  The  United  States  also  uses 
Persian  Gulf  oil  and  the  bill  would  not  charge 
our  trading  partners  (or  the  proportion  of  gulf 
oil  used  by  the  United  States  The  exception 
from  the  surtax  for  de  minimus  users  ot  oil 
from  the  gulf  will  protect  the  worlds  least  de- 
veloped nations  from  this  extra  expense 

Of  course,  an  import  surtax  is  a  tax  on 
Americans  who  use  imported  products— and 
that  IS  all  of  us  But  this  tax  will  at  least  be  ab- 
sort>ed  m  part  by  our  trading  partners  wtio 
have  not  contritxJted  to  the  cost  ot  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  For  example,  to  maintain  market 
share  and  the  volume  of  sales,  many  export- 
ers to  the  United  States  will  absorb  all  or  part 
ot  the  cost  of  the  surtax,  reducing  their  profit 
rrargins  on  the  sales  To  protect  their  exports 
to  the  lucractive  US  market,  some  govern- 
ments are  likely  to  increase  their  direct  con- 
tnbtition  to  the  war  effort,  thus  reducing  the 
size  of  ttie  surtax  on  their  products  Our  trad- 
ing partners  who  do  not  contribute  adequately 
to  the  war  effort  will  be  penalized  by  Amencan 
consumers,  who  will  purchase  the  products  ot 
our  helpful  allies  or  domestic  products 

There  is  no  ideal  tax— tout  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  of  paying  for  this  U  N    war  than 


making  sure  that  foreign  freeloaders  bear  a 
fair  share  ot  the  cost  While  my  proposal  is  not 
fully  consistent  with  the  GATT,  it  is  temporary, 
deals  with  a  clear  economic  emergency,  and 
IS  the  fairest  way  to  ensure  that  all  members 
of  the  United  Nations  dn  their  duty. 


GIVING     FULL    SUPPORT    TO    OUR 

ARMED  FORCES  IN  THE  PERSIAN 

GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  PARKER) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PARKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  all  individ- 
uals of  goodwill  and  peace  had  hoped  could 
be  avoided  has  occurred.  The  President, 
along  with  other  world  leaders,  has  made  the 
decision  that  we,  as  a  nation  and  a  part  of  the 
international  community,  must  move  on  Iraq. 
The  die  has  been  cast,  and  there  is  no  turning 
hack.  .. 

The  President  has  said,  military  action  will 
be  swift  and  massive  '  '  *  we  will  not  have 
another  Vietnam."  I  support  the  President,  and 
I  pray  that  his  assessment  of  the  timeframe  is 
right. 

But  this  crisis  may  last  much  longer  than  the 
Amencan  people  want  to  believe.  Although  we 
are  encouraged  by  the  initial  reports  of  military 
successes.  America  must  prepare  to  support  a 
long-term  engagement  if  necessary.  Because 
there  is  one  thing  ot  which  I  am  certain — this 
will  not  be  another  Vietnam. 

Now  is  the  time  tor  the  Nation  to  unite,  to 
demonstrate  a  unified  national  resolve  and 
stand  with  the  President  In  so  doing,  we  com- 
mit lull  support  to  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  ensuring  them  of  the  total 
(sacking  ot  their  Government  and  of  their  coun- 
try as  they  engage  in  battle. 

Since  we  have  been  forced  into  war.  let  us 
do  It  and  finish  it.  Every  American  should  pray 
tor  our  Nation  and  our  troops  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  future  of  worW  stability  is  m  the  bal- 
ance. 


The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
f^u.•^t  r,f  Mr.  Campbell  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  California,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  January  29  and  30. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SERRANO)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  DE  Lugo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNLTNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  30 
minutes  each  day,  on  January  23,  24. 
and  25. 


KXHri'TIVE  COMMl'MCATIONS, 
ETC. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Marlenee  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Morrison  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Ms.  Snowe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family 

Mr.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt), for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

Mr.  Clement  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FISH. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr  Green  of  New  York. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

.Mr.  LENT. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Bilirakis. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SERRANO)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  BONIOR. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ATKINS. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  GUARINI  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT. 

Mr.  Donnelly  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr  Rahall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LlPiNSKl. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Flori'la. 


SPECIAL  ORL'EKS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  51  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1991.  at  12  noon. 


Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXIV.  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred 
as  follows: 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Resolution  8-328.  "Transfer 
of  Jurisdiction  over  Lot  812  In  Square  2939. 
S.O  8&-221.  Resolution  of  1990."  pursuant  to 
DC.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Resolution  8-330.  "Commis- 
sion to  Study  Reparation  Proposals  for  Afri- 
can American  Support  Resolution  of  1990." 
pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  Council  Resolution  8-329.  "Transfer 
of  Jurisdiction  over  a  Portion  of  U.S.  Res- 
ervation 360.  S.O.  89-245.  Resolution  of  1990." 
pursuant  to  DC.  Code,  section  l-233(c)(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

442.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistant  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
lease  of  defense  articles  to  Denmark  (Trans- 
mltUl  No.  4-91).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2796aia);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  his  notification  that. 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12730.  foreign 
policy  controls  will  be  expanded  to  include 
two  chemicals  that  can  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  weapons,  pursuant  to  50 
use  app  2405<o)(l):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
n2b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

445.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  notifi- 
cation directing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  com- 
mence combat  operations  on  January  16. 
1991.  against  Iraqi  forces  and  military  tar- 
gets in  Iraq  and  Kuwait,  consistent  with  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  (H.  Doc.  No.  102-30); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

446  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1990.  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

447  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice.  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  331;  to  the  Com- 
mitt.ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

448  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Personnel 
Management,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
[CSRDF]  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  1308(a);  31  U.S.C.  9503; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  calendar  year  1989 
wildfire  rehabilitation  report  for  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  administered  lands,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-286.  section  202(1)  (104 
Stat.  174);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   .\ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs  BYRON: 
H.R.  567.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  sup- 
port for  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
particiF>ating  in  operations  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region  by  improving  military  personnel 
policies  and  compensation,  by  extending  the 
time  for  performing  certain  acts  under  the 
internal  revenue  laws,  and  by  preserving  the 
student  loan  repayment  grace  period;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  .Armed  Ser\'ices. 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana; 
H.R.  558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  make  small  business  concerns 
owned  and  controlled  by  special  disabled  vet- 
erans eligible  to  receive  procurement  con- 
tracts awards  under  that  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  CARDIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  DUK- 
BIN.  Mr.  Ne.al  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  .Mr  Mfume.  Mr. 

ROHRABACHER,  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  AN- 

NUNZio.    Mr.    McNULTY.    Mr.    Walsh. 
Mr.     McMlLLEN     of     Maryland.     Mr. 
Machtley.      Mr.      Donnelly.      Mr. 
McGrath.    Mr.    Frank   of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Hertel.  and 
Mr.  EsPY): 
H.R.  559.  A  bill  to  make  the  independence 
of  the  Baltic  Republics  a  condition  on  the 
granting  of  most-favored-nation   treatment 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By    Mr.    PANETTA    (for   himself.    Mrs 
Kennelly.       Mr.       Dellums.       M,-- 
Tallon.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Moran.  .Mr 
Stark.   Mr.   Posh.a.rd.   Mr.   Bennett. 
Mr.   Wl.sE.  Mr.   Ca.mpbell  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Condit): 
H.R.  560.  A  bill  to  increase  America's  en- 
ergy   security    in    ways    that    are    environ- 
mentally desirable  and  economically  afford- 
able; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce;   Science.   Space,   and  Tech- 
nology; and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  require  the  recapture  of 
certain  losses  of  savings  and   loan   associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  562  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  distance  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  deduction  for 
moving  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R  563.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  that  amounts 
paid  to  acquire  certain  intangible  items  are 
treated  as  being  paid  for  goodwill:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  564.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  increase  pro- 
vided under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  in  the  base  composite  rate 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  payrr.ent 
for  dialysis  services  under  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce 

By  Mr  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vander  JagT): 
H.R.  565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
extension  of  the  targeted  jobs  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr  DONNELLY: 
H.R  566.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exempt  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  from  certain  requirements  re- 
lating to  advance  directives,  to  provide  ar. 
exemption  from  those  requirements  for  pro- 
viders of  services  electing  not  to  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  based  upon  moral,  ethi- 
cal, or  religious  beliefs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  or.  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
H.R.  567.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Totten  National  Historic 
Site;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.   568.    A   bill   to   create   the   Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    ENGLISH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McCl'RDY.  Mr.  SY'nar.  Mr.  Brewster. 
Mr.    Inhofe.    and    Mr     Edwards    of 
Oklahoma): 
H  R    569.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study   of  certain 
historic  military  forts  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa: to  the  Comm:ttee  cr.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr   GREEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  570.  A  bill  regarding  certain  entries  of 
N-.^ceiylsufanilyl   chloride,   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     GU.ARIN1    ifor    himself.    Mr 
Yates,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr    Gallo,  Mr. 
Evans.   Mr    Saxton.    Mr    Dwyer   of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.   Horton.   Mrs    COL- 
LINS of  Illinois.  Mr  Ravenel.  a.r.i  Mr 
Lipinski): 
H.R.  571.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  concessiorier 
preferences   of  the   National    Park    Sen'ices 
Concessions  Policy  .Act,  to  require  that  con- 
cessions be  awarded  pursuant  to  a  competi- 
tive bidding  process,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  Gl'ARlM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Galloi 
H.R.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  value  of  certain  transportation  fur- 
nished by  an  employer:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms  OAKAR: 
H.R.  573.  A  bill  to  provide  that  members  of 
the  uniformed  branch  of  the  US  Postal  In- 
spection Services  be  treated  as  law  enforce- 
ment officers  for  retirement  purposes,  tc  the 
Committee  or.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser%':cf 
H.R.  574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Person- 
nel Practices  Act:  to  the  Committee  or  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.R.  575,  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  demonstra- 
tion project  relating  to  treatment  for  drug 
abuse  and  alcohol  abuse  under  the  health 
benefits  program  for  Federal  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  576  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  3-year  basis  re- 
covery rule  with  respect  to  annuities  under 
chapters  83  and  84  of  such  title  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York: 
H.R.  577.  A  bill  to  require  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  collect  and  report  unem- 
ployment and  related  statistics  by  congres- 
sional districts;  to  the  Committee  on  Eklu- 
cation  and  Labor. 
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H  R  578  A  bill  to  provlda  for  fair  and  non- 
partisan aamlntstratlon  of  Federal  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
H  R  579  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the 
parental  exception  to  the  kidnaping  prohibi- 
tion in  cases  of  kidnapin^rs  in  violation  of 
valid  custody  orders:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  580.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
SUtes  code,  to  require  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain Information  in  connection  with  the  so- 
licitation of  chariuble  contributions  by 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PANETTTA 
H.R.  581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  treat  parsonage  allow- 
ances as  compensation  for  purposes  of  the 
limitations  on  benefits  payable  under  de- 
fined benefit  plana:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  PICKETT; 
H  R  582  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  special 
Immlfrrant  status  for  certain  aliens  who  have 
served  honorably  (or  are  enlisted  to  serve*  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  12  years:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    K.Mi.\l.I. 
H.R.  583.  A  bill  to  amend  chapters  83  and  84 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  make  appli- 
cable to  mine  safety  and  health  inspectors 
certain  provisions  which  are  currently  appli- 
cable   to    law    enforcement   officers:    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  omce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  RINALDO 
H  R.   584    A   bill   to  extend  the  temporary 
suspensions  of  duty  on  certain  oxygen-func- 
tion amino  compounds:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    SCHEUER    (for    himself.    Mr 
Brown.  Mr    Shays.  Mr    Mineta.  Ms. 
Long,  Mr    Manton.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
McDERMOTT.   Mr.   Pease.    Mr.   Lipin- 
8KI.    Mr     Walsh.    Mr     Ritter.    Mr. 
McMiLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr  Oilman.  Ms   Kap- 
TUR.  Mr.  Faleomavaego.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Mr    Price.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr    GEJDENSON.   Mr.   Machtley.   Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER.     Mrs.     Li-OYD.     Mr. 
CLAY.    Mr.    Fascell.    Mr     RoE.    Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Jontz.  and  Mr.  Bonior): 
H.R.  585.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pol- 
icy for  the  conservation  of  biological  diver- 
sity: to  support  environmental  research  and 
training  necessary  for  conservation  and  sus- 
tainable use  of  biotic  natural  resources,  to 
establish   mechanisms  for  carrying  out   the 
national  policy  and  for  coordinating  related 
activities:   and   to   facilitate   the   collection, 
synthesis,  and  dissemination  of  Information 
necessary  for  these  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Panetta): 
H.R-  586    A  bill  to  require  regular  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures made   to  carry   out  Operation   Desert 
Shield  and  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  on 
the   amount   of  contributions   made    to   the 
United  Suites  by  foreign  countries  to  sup- 
port Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  STARK: 
H  R    r*7    A  bill  to  amend  title  19.  United 
States   Code,    section    2132   to   provide    tem- 
porary import  surcharges  to  compensate  for 
the    disproportionate    cost    to    the    United 


States  of  Amenta  'X  the  Persian  Gulf  war  of 
1991-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  TRAFICANT 
H  R  .SSS  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  provide  a  marker  for 
each  grave  in  which  the  remains  of  a  veteran 
are  buried:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WASHINGTON: 
H.R.  589   A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  authorize  States  and  local  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  Statas  to  use  Social  Secu- 
rity account  numbers  for  Jury  selection  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By     Mr.     BLILEY    (for    himself.     Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Rohrabacher): 
H.J    Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil In  approving  the  Assault  Weapon  Manu- 
facturing Strict  Liability  Act  of  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr.  COX  of  California  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ap- 
PLEGATE.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr. 
HENRY.  Mr.  Rioos.  Mr.  McEwen.  Ms. 

R08-LEHTINEN.         Mr  PEASE.  Mr. 

Dreier  of  California.    Mrs    Vlcano 
VICH.  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr. 

Rohrabacher.    Mr     Sarpalius,    Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.   Packard. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr   Bilirakis.  Mr.  Schiff. 
and  Mr.  HasteRT): 
H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  revoke  re- 
cently extended  United  States  taxpayer  sub- 
sidies to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  consequence 
of  Its  attacks  on  freedom  of  the  press  and  de- 
mocracy In  the  Baltic  Republics  in  Lithua- 
nia.   Latvia,    and    Estonia:    jointly,    to    the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs:   Agriculture:   Ways  and   Means:   and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    DICKINSON   (for  himself.   Mr 
APPLEGATE.        Mr.        Armey.        Mr 
Ballenger.    Mr.    Barton    of   Texas. 
Mrs.    BENTLEY.    Mr     BEREirrER.    Mr. 
Bevill.   Mr.   Bilirakis.   Mr.   Bliley. 
Mr.    Broomfield.    Mr     Binning.    Mr. 
Emerson.    Mr     Fawell.    Mr    Gallo. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr   Herger.  Mr   Hutto. 
Mr     Ireland.    Mr     Jones    of   North 
Carolina.    Mr    Lipinski.   Mr     McCOL- 
LUM.  Mr   MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr   Mont- 
gomery.  Mr    Porter.   Mr    Quillen. 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Slaughter  of  Vir- 
ginia.  Mr    Spence.  Mr    Stump,  and 
Mr.  Walsh): 
H.J    Res.  81    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  establishing  English  as  the  official 
language  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  GOODLING: 
H  J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  25.   1991   as   -National   Reporters 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  SOLOMON 
H  J  Res.  83  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  authorizing  the  Congress  and  the 
States  to  prohibit  the  act  of  physical  dese- 
cration of  the  nag  of  the  United  States  and 
to  set  criminal  penalties  for  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  FASCELL  (for  himself.  Mr 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Gephardt.  Mr  Dur- 
BiN.  Mr  Hamilton.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr  Studds.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr 
Kostmayer.  Mr  LEViNE  of  California. 
Mr  OILMAN.  Mr  Lagomarsino.  Mr 
Berelter.  Mr  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton. Ms  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr  Annun- 
Zio.    Mr    Atkins.    Mr     Bacchls.    Mr 
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Cox  of  California.  Mr  Kawm.l,  Mr 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr  Hoyek. 
Mrs.  Kennei.i.y.  Mr  Ki.ec7.ka.  Mr 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr  Lipinski.  Mr  Manton. 
Mr.  McEwen.  Mr  McNfLTi-.  Mr 
Moakley.  Ms  Molinari.  Mr  Moody. 
Ms.  Dakar.  Mr    Roe.  Mr    Rrsso.  Mr 

Saxton.   Mr     SCHEl'ER.    Mr    TR.Otl.ER. 

Mr.    Waxman.   and   Mrs.    Johnson   of 
Connecticut): 
H.  Con.  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  recent  use  of  Soviet  military 
force  In  the  Baltic  SUtes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  FEIGHAN  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr 
Broomfield.  Mr  Gephardt.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah,  Mr  Hoagland,  Mr 
Waxman.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr  Andrews 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
ANNUNZio.  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr  Borski. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr  Zim- 
MER.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr  Paxon. 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr  Cardin. 
Mr  Hamilton.  Mr  Yatron,  Mr 
Studds.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr  Lantos,  Mr 
Kostmayer,  Mr  Torricelli,  Mr 
Berman,  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California, 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  FusTER.  Mr  Johnston  of 
Florida.  Mr  Enoel.  Mr 

Faleomavaega.  Mr   Oilman.  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino.  Mr.   Leach  of  Iowa.   Mr 
Roth.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr    smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr 
Miller        of        Washington.         Mr 
Galleglv.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr   Goss. 
Mr.   Frost.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts.  Mr    Fazio.   Mr.   McHugh.   Mr 
Scheuer.   and   Mr.   Lehman   of   Flor- 
ida); 
H.  Con.  Res.  41    Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  Iraqi  attack  against  Israel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr  GOODLING 
H.  Con.  Res    42.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  favor  of 
the  more  equitable  and  more  uniform  treat- 
ment of  federally   funded  and  federally   ad- 
ministered retirement  programs  for  purposes 
of  any   deficit   reduction   measures:   to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr   RAHALL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  43    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Israel 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  reopen  all 
the  universities  In  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr  Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr  Fas- 
cell.  Mr  Smffh  of  Florida.  Mr  Em- 
erson. Mr  HUNTER.  Mr  Lago- 
marsino, Mr  Fish,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr  Anderson,  Mr  Ap- 
plegate,  Mr  armky.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr 
Fields.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr  Lewis  of  Call- 
fomia.  Mr  Kyi..  Mr  Alexander,  Mr 
McCrery,  Mr  Bevill,  Mr  Bacchis. 
Mr  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr 
McDade.  Mr  Roe.  Mr  Roberts.  Mr 
Tauzin.  Mr  McB^EN.  Mr  Machtley, 
Mr  Madioan.  Mr  McCasdless,  Mr. 
.McGr.^th.  Mr  Barnard,  Mr  Bili- 
rakis, Mr  Dannemeyer.  Mr  Cai- 
lahan.  Mr  REOii.A.  Mr  Gallo.  Mr 
Manton,  Mr  Ravenel.  Mr  Binninc. 
Mr.  CRANE,  Mr  Rhodes.  Mr  RlGOs. 
Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr  Rahall.  Mr 
LEWIS  of  Florida.  .Mr  Bryant,  Mr 
Bartlett,   Mr    Maklenee,  Mr.  Dor- 
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nan   of  California.   Mr    DERRICK,   Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr    Blii.ey.  Mr   Reed,  Mr. 
.McCOLH-M,       Ms.        MOLINARI.       Mr 
Ramstad.  Mr    Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr 
COBLE.  Mr    .Moorhead.  Mr,  Natc-her, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mrs,  Mey- 
ers    of    Kansas,     and     Mr      Vandek 
JagT); 
H.  Con,  Res,  44   Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
display  the  American  flag  in  show  of  support 
for  the  U.S.  troops  stationed  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  region:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr   YATES 
H    Con    Res   45   Concurrent  resolution  per- 
mitting the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
for  a  ceremony  to  commemorate  the  days  of 
remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holocaust:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
Bv  Mrs   BOXER; 
H.    Res    37.    Resolution   relating   to   press 
coverage  of  military  actions  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
By  Mr   PALLONE 
H,  Res  38,  Resolution  to  commend  the  US 
maritime  Industry  and  maritime  community 
for    their    commitment    to    and    cooperation 
with  US.  military  forces  involved  m  Oper- 
ation  Desert   Shield:    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   FUSTER; 
H  R    590    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edgardo, 
Ismael.    Juan    Carlos,    and    EdiUiam    Cotto 
Roman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  TRAFICANT: 
H  R.    591.    A    bill    for    the   relief  of  Petro 
Ruban:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 

were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H  R  3  Mr  BoRSK!.  .Mr  AuCuLv.  Mr,  Chan- 
dler. Mr  Solarz.  .Mr  TAfZis.  Mr,  Shvster. 
Mr    RooKHs.  Mr   Gorix5n.  Mr   Camp,  and  Mr, 

CfNMNOHAM, 

H  R   8   Ms    Norton 

H  R  25  Mr  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida.  Mrs  Kennki.i.v.  Mr  MoRAN. 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr  Panetta.  Mr 
Bacchus.  Ms  Norton.  Mr  Sanders.  Mr 
FoKD  of  Michigan.  Mr  Lantos.  Mr  ABEK- 
CROMBIE.  Mr,  DcxiLEY.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr   .ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey. 

H  K   29   Mr   WYLIE 

H  R  .53;  Mr  Aberckombie.  Mr,  Frank  of 
Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr,  EMERSON.  Mr.  MILLER  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr    FaZIO, 


H,R.  127:  Mr.  ROE,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr 
OxLEY.  Mr  McCloskey,  Mr  Scheuer.  Mr 
Kostmayer.  Mr,  Poshard.  Mr,  Price.  Mr 
Bacchus.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr  Mrazek. 
.Mr,  Markey.  Mr,  Smfth  of  Florida.  Mr,  Bou- 
cher. Mr  Walsh.  Mr  Fawell.  Mr,  Lan- 
caster, Mr,  Wolf,  Mr  Abercrombie,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr,  Wheat.  Mr,  Combest.  Mr 
G.^LLEGLY.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr  Emerson.  Mr 
Eckart.  Mrs  ROUKEMA.  Mr  Quillen.  .Mr 
Horton.  Mr  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Be- 
vill, Mr.  Balle.nger.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr,  Fogli- 
etta,  and  Mr.  Hughes 

HR  134;  Mr  Shays.  Mr,  YaTES.  Mr 
Penny.  Mr  Bereuter.  Mr  Roe.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr  Lagomarsino.  Mr,  Horton,  Mr  Fogli- 
i-HTA.  Mr,  LIPIN.SKI.  Ms,  Pelosi.  Mr  Gejden- 
SON.  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr,  Sundquist. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr,  Rangel.  Mr,  Mar- 
tin of  New  York.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Ms  Kaptur, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  .Abercrombie.  Mr,  Mrazek. 
Mr,  .McGrath,  Mr,  Mor.».n.  Mr,  Quillen.  Mr 
Emer.son.  Mr  Koi.ter.  Mr  Kostmayer.  Mrs 
Byron.  Mr  Hochbrueckner.  Mr,  Posh.\rd. 
Mr  Bateman,  Mr,  Owens  of  New  York.  Mr, 
HYDE,  and  Mr   Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 

H  R,   179;  Mr.  E.MERSON.  Mr,  Quillen.  Mrs, 
JoHN.soN    of  Connecticut.    Mr,    Porter,    and 
Mr   Fuster 
H  R   233   Mr   DeLay 

H  R,  246  Mr  Shays,  Mr  Fawell.  Mr 
Skeen.  Mr  McCrery.  Mr  DeLay.  Mr  Roe. 
Mr.  Combest.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
OXLEY.  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  and  Mr 
Rhodes. 

MR   248   Mr.  SHAYS. 

H.R.  249;  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr 
Young  of  Florida.  Ms  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Al- 
labd.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr  Skeen.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr  Bilirakis. 
H  R  253;  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
H  R.  303;  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr  LaFalce.  and  Mr. 
Mrazek. 

H.R.  317  .Mr  Bvstamante.  Mr.  DeFazio. 
Mr.  Eckart.  Mr  Manton,  Mr  W!>f,,  and  Mr, 
Fazio. 

H.R,  321  Mrs  Boxer.  Mr  Fazio.  Mr,  Gor- 
don. Mr,  McGrath.  Mr   Mineta.  and  Mr  KiL- 

DEE. 

H  R  327;  Mr  Lipinski 

H  R.  328;  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of 

Connecticut, 

H.R,  330;  Mr,  Rose.  Mr  Ravenel.  and  Mr, 
DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 

HR-  371:  Mr,  YoUNG  of  Alaska 

H.R,  381;  Mr,  BRUCE.  Mr  Lancaster.  Mr 
Lipinski.  Mr  Wal.sh.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr, 
Fa.scell,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr  Moran.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr  Quillen,  Mr,  Conyers,  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr  Jenkins,  and  Mr  Hughes. 

H  R.  384  Mr  JoNTZ.  .Mr  Leach,  Mr  Udall. 
Mr  Dellums.  Mr,  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr,  Olin,  and  Mrs,  Schroeder, 

H.R.  385  Mr  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  FASCELL, 
Mr,  Quillen.  and  Mr  Lagomarsino. 

H  R   414   Mr  Lipinski. 
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H.R.  447;  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr  Annunzio. 
Mrs  Boxer,  Mr,  Dellums.  Mr,  Dooley.  Mr. 
DwYER    of    New    Jersey.    Mr     Fascell.    Mr. 

Fazio.  Mr  Fuster.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr  F(x;- 
lietta.  Mr  Kleczka.  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida 
Mr  Machtley,  Mrs  Mink.  Mr  Mrazek,  Mr 
Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Ms  Pelosi,  Mr  Roe. 
Mr  Shays.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
S'i'NAR.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr  Wyden. 

HR  473  Mr  Marlenee  Mr  Blaz,  Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H  R  474;  Mr.  Lutngston,  Mrs  VuCANOVlCH, 
Mr   Skeen.  and  Mr.  Ray 

H  R   481    Mr   (^RDON  and  Mr?    PATTERSON. 

H  R  482  Mr  Oilman.  Mr  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr  McNultt.  Mr  M.anton, 
Mrs,  LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr  Lewis  of 
Georgia 

HR  525  Mr  Gilchrest,  Mr  P.»X0N.  Mr. 
Bacchus.  Mr  Horton.  Mr  Roe.  Mr  Brown 
of  California.  Mr  Machtley.  Mr  Erdreich. 
Mr,  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr  Frost.  Mr 
J(XNES  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Rohrabacher.  Mr 
Skeen,  Mr,  Hyde.  Mr,  Udall,  and  Mr,  Guar- 

INl, 

H  R  556   Mr   Kopetsk; 

H  R    556    Mr    GORDON  and  Mr    McCLOSKEY. 

H  J  Res.  1;  Mr  Bacchus.  Mr  Beilenson. 
Mr  Berman.  Mr  Coleman  of  Texas  Mr. 
Dicks.  Mr,  Dixon.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr  Fogli- 
etta.  Mr  Fuster.  Mr  Green  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr  Levine  of  California.  Mr  Low- 
ERY  of  California.  Mr  Machtley.  Mr.  Man- 
ton,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr  McCloskey.  Mr 
McDERMOTT.  Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
M(X)DY.    Mrs.    Morella.    Ms     Norton.    Ms 

PEUJSI.  Mr  PENNY.  M'  PlCKLE.  Mr  RICHARD- 
SON. Mr  RoYBAL.  Mr  Sangmeister.  Mr. 
Schumer.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr  Stark,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr  Swift.  Mr. 
Wheat,  and  Mr.  Yates 

H.J  Res  51;  Mr.  A.nnunzio.  Mr  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mr  Bennett  Mr  Bili- 
rakis. Mr  Bliley.  Mr  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Cle.vent.  Mr  Clinger.  Mr  Doolittle,  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr  Fascell.  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Harris.  Mr  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Hef- 
ner. Mr.  Horton.  Mr  Irel.^nd.  Ms  Kaptur, 
Mr  Machtley.  Mr  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mrs  Morella.  Mr  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mr  Pallone.  Mr  Peterson  of  .Min- 
nesota. Mr  Poshard.  Mr  Quillen.  Mr  Ran- 
gel. Mr  Ravenel.  Mr  Regula.  Mr  Roe.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr  Walsh.  Mr,  Wolf,  Mr  Wyden. 
Mr,  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr, 
S.AXTON.  and  Mrs  Boxer. 

H,  Con  Res,  14:  Mr  Frost,  Mr.  ROE,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr,  Lancaster,  and  Mr  Bonior. 

H,  Con.  Res,  23;  Mr,  Poshard 

H.  Con  Res  35  Mr  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
HUNTER.  Mr  Lent.  Mr  Bateman.  Mr,  Apple- 
gate.  Mr  Rohrabacher,  Mr  Bilirakis,  Mr, 
Shaw.  Mr  Rttter.  and  Mr  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, 

H   Res   33   Mr   Henry  and  Mr   RrrTER 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
COUNCILMAN  GILBERT  LINDSAY 

HON.  M£R\1.N  M.  DVAULLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  I99J 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  holi- 
day recess,  my  good  frierxJ,  Los  Angeles 
Courx:ilman  Gilbert  LirxJsay  passed  away 

I  first  met  Councilman  Lindsay  in  1960.  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  campaign.  He  and  I  became 
best  friends  We  both  entered  public  office  the 
same  year  in  1963  The  "Emperor"  of  the 
Great  Ninth  District,  as  he  was  fondly  called, 
will  be  missed  by  his  fnends,  colleagues,  and 
constiiuents 

May  he  rest  in  (Deace  As  part  of  his  tribute, 
I  would  like  to  include  the  followir>g  January  9, 
1991  arlicie  atxiut  the  late  Councilman  Lind- 
say from  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  the  largest 
African-American  newspaper  on  the  west 
coast. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel.  Jan.  3-9. 
1991) 

Councilman  Gilbert  Lindsay  Is  Dead  at 

THE  Age  of  90 

(By  A.S.  Doc  Youn^) 

W.ien  Los  An^reles  City  Councilman  GlH>ert 
W.  Lindsay  first  described  tilmself  years  ago 
as  "the  Emperor  of  the  Great  Ninth  Dis- 
trict," some  people— fellow  politicians 
among  them— snickered. 

They  thought  the  claim  was  Imperious, 
pompous,  arrogant,  hilarious.  But.  like  the 
last  baseball  legend.  Satchel  Paige.  Gil  Lind- 
say was  an  American  original,  one  of  a  kind 
and  colorful  both  In  speech  and  deed,  a 
unique  Individual. 

And.  as  Dr.  Josle  Bain,  an  administrative 
analyst  at  UCLA,  said  shortly  after  his 
death.  "His  uniqueness  enabled  him  to  say 
things  and  get  away  with  things  that  others 
couldn't  say." 

Like  Satch.  when  Lindsay  spoke  on  his 
unique  style  and  manner,  he  captured  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  heard  him.  When  he  made 
political  pitches,  like  Satch.  he  won  Impres- 
sively, establishing  himself  as  a  most  unfor- 
gettable character  In  the  process 

On  isauea  and  In  matters  large  and  small, 
downtown  and  uptown,  he  won  so  often  and 
so  skillfully  that  the  snickering  stopped,  and 
the  cynics  realized  that  what  he  was.  really, 
was  awesome! 

Just  how  awesome  was  conclusively  proven 
In  the  hours  following  his  death  at  2:11  Fri- 
day morning.  Decemtser  28.  in  the  Queen  of 
Angels.Hollywood  Presbytfrlan  Medical  Cen- 
ter He  died  as  a  result  of  a  long  Illness 
which  began  with  a  severe  stroke  in  early 
Septemljer  that  left  him  paralyzed  on  his 
right  side  and  unable  to  speak  and.  at  the 
end.  was  complicated  by  a  heart  attack. 

It  was  proven  by  the  warm,  sincere,  glow- 
ing tributes  and  testimonials  paid  to  him  by 
his  peers  and  countless  others  who  had 
known  him.  Not  only  was  he  highly  praised 
for  his  great  political  achievements  but  also 
for  numerous  acts  of  human  kindness. 


Gil  Lindsay  proved  that  vi.>j  luuiu  an 
anything  you  wanted."  said  John  Ferraro, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council; 
and  Councilman  Rol>ert  Farrell  said:  "He  had 
a  profound  Impact  on  the  city.  His  hands  and 
fingerprints  are  as  much  on  downtown  Los 
Angeles  and  the  core  of  the  city  as  any- 
body's." 

"Under  Councilman  Lindsay's  guidance." 
Mayor  Tom  Bradley  said.  "Central  City  be- 
came one  of  the  premiere  urban  business  cen- 
ters in  the  country  and  the  world.  Downtown 
Los  Angeles  contains  nationally  recognized 
restaurants,  cultural  activities,  gleaming 
skyscrapers,  and  developments  that  reflect 
rich  cultural  diversity. 

His  leadership  of  the  Great  Ninth  District 
has  Included  the  development  of  senior  citi- 
zens housing,  recreation  centers,  child  care 
centers,  and  the  creation  of  the  Vermont/ 
Slauson  Shopping  Center." 

Bradley  also  said:  "He  was  a  beloved  public 
servant,  one  who  declared  on  many  occasions 
that  he  was  glong  to  be  emperor  and  council- 
man for  life.  He  got  his  wish   " 

"He's  been  a  long,  hard  worker.  "  City 
Councilman  Nate  Holden  said.  "He  was  like 
a  father  to  me.  In  fact,  he  looked  like  my  fa- 
ther I  loved  Gil  Lindsay,  and  I  still  do." 

Lindsay,  who  spent  27  years  In  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council  after  becoming  Its  first 
Black  member  In  1963  at  age  63.  left  behind 
credits  galore  that  none  less  than  a  long, 
hard  worker  could  have  amassed. 

The  Great  Ninth  District  extends  from  Slst 
Street  on  the  south  to  Chinatown  on  the 
north.  Lindsay  liked  to  say  that  he  was  on 
call  for  his  constituents  24  hours  a  day. 
seven  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year.  He  de- 
manded the  same  availability  from  his  depu- 
ties, wearing  out  several  of  them  who  could 
not  keep  up  the  pace. 

"In  his  prime,  he  could  wear  you  out."  said 
Deputy  Councilman  Robert  Gay.  who  worked 
for  him  for  16  years.  "He  was  really  a  man's 
man.  He  walked  faster  than  most  men.  His 
grip  was  stronger  He  could  drink  men  under 
the  table.  .  . 

Hard-working  Gilbert  W.  Lindsay  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Council's  Public  Works 
Committee,  vice-chairman  of  the  Arts. 
Health  and  Humanities  Committee,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Community  and  Ek:onomlc 
Development  Committee. 

"During  his  nearly  three  decades  In  of- 
fice. "  City  News  Service  Writer  Cathy 
Franklin  said,  "the  downtown  area  exploded 
Into  one  of  the  premiere  business  centers  in 
the  world." 

During  his  tenure,  the  Ninth  District 
gained  more  than  24  million  square  feet  of  of- 
fice, commercial-retail,  and  service-Industry 
space.  In  addition,  more  than  4200  hotel 
rooms  and  400,000  square  feet  of  convention- 
exhibit  space  are  now  available  in  the 
Central  City 

Other  highlights  of  Lindsay's  administra- 
tion Included  the  redevelopment  of  Little 
Toykyo  and  Chinatown  He  worked  to  ex- 
pand the  amount  of  senior  citizens  housing 
In  the  downtown  and  South  Central  areas 
through  projects  such  as  the  Stovall  Founda- 
tion. Philips  Temple  Community  Housing, 
and  the  Lindsay  Recreational  Center 


Also  located  In  his  district  Is  the  Angelus 
Plaza  complex,  the  largest  publicly  sub- 
sidized senior  citizens  housing  facility  in  the 
country  with  1094  units. 

His  work  In  revitalizing  the  South  Central 
area  included  the  $12  million  Vermont 
Slauson  Shopping  Center  and  the  creation  of 
more  than  114  million  in  low-Interest  loans 
to  homeowners  for  rebuilding  projects. 

Lindsay  also  created  child  care  centers 
such  as  the  Children's  Collective,  the  Betty 
Boop  Child  Care  Center,  and  the  Delta  Sigma 
Theta  Child  Care  Centers. 

The  California  Medical  Hospital  dedicated 
the  Gilbert  W.  Lindsay  Child  Abuse  Center 
for  the  councilman's  contributions  to  the 
Central  City  community. 

As  If  all  that  did  not  make  enough  de- 
mands on  his  time  and  talents.  Lindsay  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee,  the  American  Legion,  the 
YMCA.  Los  Angeles  Area  Council.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  Urban  League.  Town 
Hall  and  the  Rotary  and  Klwanls  clubs. 

■'Personally.  "  said  City  Councllwoman 
Ruth  Galanter.  'I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
how  this  city  works  just  by  watching  Gil 
Lindsay." 

Congressman  Mervyn  M.  Dymally  said: 
"Councilman  Gil  Lindsay  will  go  down  In 
history  as  one  of  the  great  politicians  of  our 
time.  I  first  met  him  when  I  worked  for  the 
Kennedy  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of 
then-Assemblyman  Gus  Hawkins,  and  we  re- 
mained friends  over  the  last  30  years  He  was 
a  practical  no-nonsense  legislator.  In  my 
judgment,  history  will  be  kind  in  recording 
his  accomplishments. 

"In  his  prime,"  said  Councilman  Zev 
■Varoslavsky,  "Gil  Lindsay  was  one  of  the 
savvlest  politicians  around.  He  will  long  be 
remember  for  paving  the  way  for  minority 
representation  in  the  City  Council." 

Councilman  Richard  Alatorre  said:  "We 
have  lost  a  leading  citizen  and  public  serv- 
ant. Gilbert  Lindsay  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  working  for  his  constituents  and  this 
work  gave  meaning  to  his  life  ...  It  was  his 
life." 

City  Attorney  James  K.  Hahn  said:  'Gilbert 
Lindsay  never  let  anyone  forget  that  the 
renaissance  of  downtown  was  in  his  Great 
Ninth'  District,  and  he  never  took  a  back 
seat  to  anyone  He  was  loyal  to  his  friends, 
no  matter  the  cost  " 

Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor  Kenneth 
Hahn.  the  father  of  James  K.  Hahn  said: 
"During  his  council  career.  Lindsay  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  civil  rights  and  projects 
that  would  benefit  his  Great  Ninth  District 
He  took  care  of  the  little  and  big  things  for 
his  constituents.  He  was  thoughtful,  kind, 
considerate,  and  generous  with  his  actions  " 

Someone  else  compared  GU  Lindsay  to  the 
late  Richard  J  Daley,  legendary  mayor  of 
Chicago  (his  son.  Richard  M  Daley  Is  now 
major  of  that  city). 

But  California  Assembly  Speaker  Pro  Tem 
Mike  Roos  captured  the  essence  of  Lindsay's 
career  when  he  said.  "His  life  was  a  true  Ho- 
ratio Alger  story,  an  outstanding  example  of 
someone  rising  from  humble  origins  to  be- 
come a  major,  positive  force  In  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  As  the  guiding  force  t>ehlnd 
much  of  the  major  dcvelopmenl  planning  in 
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downtown    Los    Angeles,    his    place    In    our 
city's  history  Is  secure." 

CJll  Lindsay  was  born  on  a  Mississippi  cot- 
ton plantation  on  November  29.  1900,  When 
he  was  a  teenager,  he  left  Mississippi  and  en- 
rolled in  a  school  in  PittsburRh,  From  there. 
he  moved  to  Arizona,  where  he  served  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  the  10th  Cavalry  and  the 
2.Sth  Infantry 

As  pari  of  an  .Army  pnik-ram.  Lindsay  at- 
tended the  University  of  Arizona's  School  of 
H'asiness  .Administration 

After  leaving  the  military.  Lindsay  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  and  took  a  job  as  a  janitor  for 
the  Department  of  Water  and  Power  While 
working,  he  continued  to  take  classes  in  gov- 
ernmental administration  and  political 
science  at  USC  and  in  business  administra- 
tion at  UCLA 

C  A  (Bobi  Barber  first  met  Gil  Lindsay  in 
1940 

"He  was  a  janitor."  Barber,  a  Los  Angeles 
businessman,  said  "His  wife  was  from 
Greenville.  Texas,  about  75  miles  from  my 
home  in  Ml.  Pleasant.  .  .  The  thing  I  re- 
member most  vividly  is  that  Gil  Lindsay  al- 
ways was  determined  to  do  things,  to  be  the 
best. 

"He  was  a  hellova  Janitor!  That  was  an  im- 
portant job  for  Negroes  in  Los  Angeles  at 
that  time.  He  gave  the  janitor's  job  the  same 
respect  he  gave  the  council  position.  What- 
ever Gil  was  doing  was  very  important  to 
him." 

Ruth  Galanter  said:  "Mr.  Lindsay's  death 
marks  not  only  the  passing  of  a  great  man. 
but  also  of  an  era.  Mr  Lindsay  saw  and  over- 
came all  the  obstacles  in  his  way.  . 

"He  made  It!"  Robert  Farrel  said.  "He  was 
63  years  old  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
City  Council.  In  ages  63  to  90.  he  exceeded 
everybody's  expectations.  When  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  City  Council,  some  people  ex- 
pressed cynicism.  'What's  his  background?' 
they  wanted  to  know.  They  were  shocked 
when  they  were  told  that  he  used  to  be  a  jan- 
itor But.  he  turned  around  where  he  came 
from  and  what  he  had  done  and  made  them 
a  badge  of  pride.  ...  He  wore  them  as  a 
badge  of  pride  to  stimulate  and  motivate 
people.  Gil  was  a  genius  in  his  own  way." 

Lindsay,  who  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1923  (as  one  source  has  reported)  or  in  1924 
(as  he  told  me  years  ago  i.  worked  for  the  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power  for  25  years— 
!n  the  basement.  Kven  after  he  became  a 
DWP  clerk,  he  worked  in  the  basement.  It 
was  as  if  a  department  head  was  trying  to 
hide  him! 

Lindsay  began  his  political  career  in  1934. 
when  he  helped  Augustus  F.  Hawkins  run  for 
the  California  State  Assembly.  iHawkins  re- 
cently retired  after  28  years  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  1 

In  1947.  Kenneth  Hahn  was  teaching  a  class 
in  political  science  at  Pepperdme  University, 
which  was  then  located  m  South  Los  Ange- 
les. One  of  Hahn's  students  was  Herbert  How- 
ard. Lindsay's  st-epson 

One  day.  after  Hahn  told  his  class  he  was 
planning  to  run  for  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council.  Howard  said  "You  should  see  my 
dad."  Hahn  agreed  to  go  to  see  him.  Howard 
also  took  Hahn  to  meet  the  late  Rev.  Clay- 
ton Russell,  a  minister  often  compared  to 
New  '\'ork  City's  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  Jr.. 
who  was  the  pasUir  of  the  People  s  Independ- 
ent Church  of  Christ  at  18th  and  Paloma 
Streets. 

Lindsay  was.  or  was  to  become,  a  member 
there,  (He  was  a  People's  Independent  mem- 
ber when  he  died  i  Rev.  Russell  greeted  Hahn 
warmly,  saying  "If  Herbert  is  for  you.  I'm 
for  you;  and.  if  I'm  for  you,  my  church  is  for 
you.  " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kenneth  Hahn  and  Gilbert  Lindsay  were 
closely  associated  in  politics  and  personal 
lives  until  Lindsay's  death 

"Without  his  help."  Hahn  said.  "I  would 
not  have  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  1952  '■ 

Lindsay  was  the  associate  manager  of 
Hahn's  1952  campaign. 

Kenneth  Hahn  also  received  substantia; 
help  in  his  political  campaigns  from  the 
Women's  Sunday  Morning  Breakfast  Club, 
which  was  founded  by  Lindsays  wife.  Mrs. 
Theresa  Lindsay. 

Gil  Lindsay  was  quite  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Wom.ens  .Sunday  Morning  Breakfast 
Club  gave  24  full  scholar.«hips  to  college  stu- 
dents and  purchased  five  Life  Mem.berships 
m  the  NAACP.  Lindsay  was  a  member  of  the 
NAACP's  board  of  directors  from  1953-58  and 
also  was  a  vice-president  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Lindsay  first  made  national  Black  politi- 
cal history  when  he  was  appointed  as  a  dep- 
uty to  Supervisor  Hahn  .^fter  10  years  in 
that  position.  Lindsay  was  appointed  in  Jan- 
uary. 1963,  to  fill  the  vacant  Ninth  District 
City  Council  seat,  becoming,  as  Rick  Orlov 
said  in  the  Dally  News,  "the  first  Black  to 
sit  in  one  of  the  15  high-backed  leather 
chairs  around  the  ornate  council  horseshoe.  " 
Lindsay  replaced  Edward  Roybal.  who  had 
been  elected  to  Congress. 

Gil  Lindsay  stood  only  five  feet,  three 
Inches  tall.  But.  he  felt  like  a  giant  of  man 
after  he  made  his  way  up  from  being  a  jani- 
tor to  being  a  Los  Angeles  city  councilman. 
and  the  first  member  of  his  race  to  do  it.  too 
A  few  months  later.  Tom  Bradley  became  the 
first  Black  elected  mem.ber  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les City  Council.  The  other  day.  Bradley  said 
he  and  Lindsay  remained  friends  for  27  years. 

In  1965.  Lindsay  was  elected  to  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Council  in  his  own  right,  and  went 
on  to  win  six  re-elections  in  the  ninth  dis- 
trict. 

"Gil  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  few  politicians 
who  never  ran  for  anything  else."  said  his 
deputy.  Bob  Gay.  who  first  went  to  work  for 
him  as  a  volunteer.  "He  really  loved  that 
district  and  that  job." 

When  Lindsay  last  ran  for  reelection  at  age 
89  in  1989.  he  received  73  percent  of  the  Ninth 
District  vote! 

W*hile  recalling  his  appointment  to  the  Los 
.Angeles  City  Council  in  1963.  Lindsay  once 
said: 

"1  helped  everybody  get  elected  around 
here— presidents,  governors.  I  thought  I 
should  do  something  for  myself." 

""His  ability  to  talk  to  virtually  anybody, 
from  the  guys  at  the  shoeshine  stand  to  the 
corporate  executive  deeply  impressed  me." 
Gay  said.  "Gil  Lindsay  had  a  sensitivity  to 
the  average  person.  He  loved  young  people; 
he  loved  senior  citizens.  He  was  open.  His 
door  was  always  open.  He  supported  every 
good  cause.  He  was  exceptionally  and  in- 
tensely loyal." 

He  received  loyalty  in  return  from  his  em- 
ployees, one  of  whom.  Irene  Matsubara. 
worked  27  years  for  him. 

"I  found  him.  to  be  a  very  outgoing  individ- 
ual." said  Dr.  Josie  Bain,  who  for  seven  or 
eight  years  was  the  program,  coordinator  of 
the  Women's  Sunday  Morning  Breakfast 
Club.  ""He  liked  attention  and  wore  it  well 
He  was  very  interested  in  helping  alm.ost 
anyone  m  need.  He  would  reach  far  beyond 
that  which  would  be  normally  expected. 

""He  was  proud  of  himself  and  rightfully  so. 
knowing  that  he  had  come  from  the  cotton 
fields  of  Mississippi.  Such  a  background  and 
such  an  achievement  m.ade  him.  a  very  proud 
Individual," 
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Businessman  Celes  King  III.  who  camie  to 
Los  Angeles  with  his  family  in  1936.  knew 
Gilbert  Lindsay  most  of  his  ■  King's  i  life. 

'"Los  Angeles  and  America  have  lost  one  of 
the  great  community  legislators."  King  said. 
"He  had  possibly  more  impact  on  more  peo- 
ple than  any  other  local  politician 

""I  can  rememiber  as  a  kid  when  I  was  sit- 
ting as  an  altar  boy  in  the  People's  Inde- 
pendent Church  and  Gil  Lindsay  would  read 
the  announcements  each  S'jnday  He  is  the 
person  who  t.ook  the  younger  rr.embers  of  the 
church  and  gave  us  a  sense  of  direction. 

""He  .made  it  clear  that  we  must  be  ac- 
countable and  we  must  be  successful.  He 
gave  us  a  type  of  pride  that  carried  many  of 
us  through." 

James  M.  Woods.  Sr..  is  another  highly 
successful.  Los  Angeles  businessman  who 
knew  Lindsay  well. 

"From  time  to  time.  "  Woods  said,  "we 
were  very  close.  Once,  when  he  was  sick.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  see  him.  Someone  told  me. 
"You  can't  see  him,"  I  said.  'Let  me  walk  into 
the  roomi.'  Just  as  1  walked  in,  he  raised  his 
head  and  said.  'Hello.  Jim.' 

"He  put  a  lot  back  into  the  community.  He 
changed  the  whole  do^wntown  area.  People 
stayed  on  and  didn't  move  out.  He  gave  the 
people  confidence.  He  was  interested  in  his 
people.  I  think  hell  be  greatly  missed." 

Gilbert  Lindsays  son.  Melvln.  died  last 
year  Theresa,  his  wife  of  49  years,  died  in 
1984  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter.  Sylvia 
Thornton,  who  lives  in  Chicago,  and  stepson 
Herbert 

"Theresa    Lindsay    was    a    balance    in   his 
life."  Howard  said. 
A  family  friend  said: 

"I  believe  Gil  Lindsay  began  to  decline 
mentally  and  physically  after  Theresa  died." 
Funeral  services  for  Lindsay  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.-.  on  Friday.  January  4.  m  the  Victory 
Baptist  Church.  4802  South  McKlnley  Ave- 
nue. Los  Angeles, 

Victory  Baptist  is  pastored  by  Rev.  Charles 
Chapm.an.  who  once  worked  for  Lindsay.  The 
funeral  is  being  held  there  because  its  audi- 
torium. IS  larger  than  the  one  in  People's 
Independent  Church  of  Christ.  People's  min- 
ister. Rev.  William  Naylor.  will  officiate  at 
the  funeral 
John  Ferraro  said: 

"Anyone  who  knew  Gil  Lindsay  and  didn't 
love  him— there  had  to  be  something  wrong 
with  them." 


OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MR.\ZEK 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  MRAZEK,  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  fo'  the 
Congress  and  the  country  to  unite  \^ar  is  the 
greatest  test  not  only  of  a  soldier's  physical 
and  mental  resilience,  but  also  of  a  riation's. 
We  will  be  most  successful  m  this  war  :(  we 
are  united  \n  our  support  tor  the  President's 
objective  of  ousting  Saddam  Hussein's  forces 
trom  Kuwait,  and  uniteo  m  our  support  for  the 
courageous  men  and  women  fighting  m  the 
Persian  Gulf, 

Those  men  and  women — who  are  risking 
their  lives  and  making  the  greatest  sacntice 
possible  simply  taecause  their  country  has 
asked  them  to — are  deserving  of  our  highest 
praise  and  admiration  I  urge  every  Memtjer  of 
Congress  and  every  American  citzen  to  ofie? 
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their  full  support,  and  their  prayers,  tor  ttiose 
taking  pan  m  Operation  Desert  Storm 

Early  tsattle  reports,  wtiich  are  notoriously 
unreliable,  are  nevertheless  very  encouraging 
This  air  campaign  has  obviously  t)een  extraor- 
dinarily well-planned  and  apparently  wel^exe- 
cuted 

It  IS  the  lervent  hope  of  us  all  that  it  will  be 
enough,  that  the  war  will  be  over  quickly  and 
with  a  minimum  loss  ot  t)lcxxl  and  treasure, 
and  that  the  further  destruction  ol  Iraq  and  a 
deadly  ground  war  can  be  avoided.  But  it  now 
depends  on  Saddam  Hussein  He  must  come 
to  his  senses  and  act  in  a  rational  manner  and 
remove  his  forces  from  Kuwait.  It  is  the  only 
path  to  peace. 


EDITORIAL  KKFLECTS  NATIONAL 
UNrrV   AND  RESOLVE 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATrV'ES 

Friday.  January  IS.  1991 

l^r  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  the  nxxx)  ot 
the  entire  country  seems  to  be  somlDer  but  re- 
lieved on  the  morning  after  the  beginning  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm 

That  double-edged  mood  is  reflected  in 
much  of  the  editorial  remarks  in  the  Nation's 
newspapers  Typical  editorials  lament  the 
failed  diplomatic  eftorts  and  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  Saddam  Hussein  has  left  us  no  other 
alternative  but  ttial  of  removing  him  by  force 
from  Kuwait  There  also  seems  to  be  a  na- 
tional determination  to  do  what's  necessary, 
do  rt  right,  do  it  quickly,  and  bring  our  forces 
home  There  is  resolve,  but  no  gloating  Relief 
over  Itie  unexpected  success  of  initial  attacks 
IS  tempered  with  a  sober  realization  that  this 
war  is  not  over,  and  that  Saddam  Hussein  is 
a  resourceful  as  well  as  a  tirutal  foe 

I  place  in  today's  Rfcoro  a  good  example 
ol  that  balanced  editorial  comment  a  Thurs- 
day morning  editorial  in  the  Albany  Times- 
Unton   I  would  urge  all  members  to  read  it. 

(Prom  ttie  Times  Union,  Alt>any.  NY  ,  Jan. 

17.  1991] 

A  Battle  for  KifWAiT.  and  Peace 

Ttie  nghtlnK  that  no  American  wanted,  and 
all  wished  would  never  come,  is  now  a  pari  of 
history  in  the  making.  Sadly,  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  The  last  hopes  for  peace  had  faded 
with  the  collapse  of  a  midnlRht-hour  attempt 
at  diplomacy  by  the  French.  Iraq's  Saddam 
Hussein,  arrofrant  as  ever,  refused  to  yield 
the  Kuwait  his  forces  had  captured  In  Au- 
gust 

The  battle  has  been  Joined.  President  Bush 
told  the  nation  in  a  televised  address 
Wednesday  night  It's  a  confrontation  that 
Saddam  Hussein  refused  to  avoid,  and  cannot 
be  allowed  to  win.  Nothing  would  bring  him 
to  his  senses— not  world  condemnation,  not 
economic  sanctions,  not  warnings  from 
President  Bush  or  resolutions  from  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  or  the  US.  Congress.  Nothing 
Now  the  last  method  of  persuasion  is  at 
hand,  with  all  the  pain  and  death  that  will 
mean  for  all  Involved. 

Let  no  one  mistake  This  is  a  war  Saddam 
Hussein  brought  upon  himself  He  scorned 
one  attempt  after  another  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  He  was  defiant  even  up  to  the  last 
moment,  as  Iraqi  forces  began  to  move 
chemical   weaponry   closfir  to  allied   forces 
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massed  In  Saudi  Arabia.  He  was  unresponsive 
to  one  entreaty  after  another. 

There  were  numerous  opportunities  to  re- 
spond. All  were  rebuffed,  including  conces- 
sions for  a  conference  on  Middle  Eastern  is- 
sues. United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  made  one  such  offer, 
the  French  another  proposal.  Even  the  White 
House  softened,  while  resolutely,  and  prop- 
erly, refusing  to  link  Iraq's  aggression  in  Ku- 
wait with  the  Palestinian  issue 

With  war  upon  us.  some  clear  priorities 
need  to  be  stated.  One  is  to  wage  t>attle  as 
forcibly  as  necessary  to  bring  this  confronta- 
tion to  a  quick  resolution.  Another  Is  to  hold 
casualties  on  both  sides  to  a  minimum,  al- 
though the  primary  concern  must  be  the 
American  and  allied  service  personnel  who 
have  placed  their  lives  at  risk. 

The  latter  goal  can't  be  achieved  If  politi- 
cal support  weakens,  as  it  did  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  Saddam  Hussein  Is  a  student 
of  that  war.  as  well  as  the  American  Marine 
presence  in  Lebanon  Both  chapters  have  led 
him  to  scorn  American  resolve  in  the  face  of 
casualties,  while  boasting  of  Iraqi  courage 
Both  have  given  him  a  distorted  confidence 
that  Americans  will  soon  tire  of  this  conflict 
and  retreat. 

President  Bush,  mindful  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's penchant  for  gross  miscalculation, 
vows  that  no  American  or  allied  soldier  will 
be  asked  to  fight  with  one  hand  tied.  That, 
too,  must  be  a  priority  concern,  along  with 
removing  Saddam  Hussein  from  the  world 
scene.  Victory  will  come  not  only  when 
Iraq's  army  Is  forced  out  of  Kuwait,  but  also 
when  Saddam  Is  stripped  of  power. 

Whether  a  long  war  or  a  short  one.  there 
will  be  a  high  price  to  pay  in  human  life  Yet 
the  cost  has  to  be  weighed  against  the  much 
higher  toll  that  surely  would  have  t>een  ex- 
acted had  Saddam  Hussein  managed  to  build 
a  nuclear  arsenal.  Civilized  nations  cannot 
abide  vainglorious  despots  who  would  men- 
ace the  world  with  weapons  of  annihilation. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR    DEMIE  MAINIERI 

HON.  ILEANA  A.  ROS-LEHTINEN 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  trilxite  to  an  outstand- 
ing resident  in  my  congressional  district,  Dr 
Demie  Mainien.  After  31  years  of  dedicated 
service  as  associate  dean,  atheltic  director 
and  head  baseaball  coach  at  the  Miami  Dade 
Community  College,  north  campus,  Dr 
Mainieri  is  retiring. 

ThrougtX)ut  his  career,  Dr  Demie  Mainien 
has  distinguished  himself  as  an  educator, 
coach,  administrator,  and  community  leader  as 
well  as  a  major  contributor  to  amateur  tjase- 
t)all  on  the  local,  national,  and  international 
level  Dr  Mainien  has  received  numerous  ac 
colades  resulting  m  his  induction  into  the 
American  Baseball  Coaches'  Hall  of  Fame. 
National  Junior  College  Athletics  Association 
Hall  of  Fame,  Potomac  State  College  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  the  West  Virginia  Univursity 
Physical  Education  Hall  of  Fame. 

Coach  Demic  Mamien's  Fateon  t)aseball 
teams  have  won  numerous  championships  at 
the  State,  regional,  and  national  level  Coach 
Demie  Mainien  is  the  first  junior  college  base- 
ball coach  to  ever  record  1.000  coaching  vic- 


tones,  finishing  a  prestigious  career  with  1,012 
wins.  Twenty-three  former  Miami  Dade  north 
players  under  Coach  Mamien's  tutelage  tiave 
had  successful  careers  m  major  league  base- 
tjall  More  than  90  of  Coach  Demie  Mamien's 
former  Falcon  players  have  been  drafted  by 
professional  t)aset)all  teams  Dr  Mainien  es- 
tablished a  nationally  acclaimed  sports  pro- 
gram for  inner  city  youths  and  provided  lead- 
ership for  the  training  and  development  of 
over  500  recreational  leaders 

Over  the  years.  Dr  Mainien  has  been  hon- 
ored by  several  organizations  including  a 
"Man  of  the  Year  Award"  from  the  Italian 
American  Foundalion 

In  honor  of  his  service,  a  tsanquet  will  be 
held  at  the  Radisson  Mart  Plaza  Hotel  on  Fet)- 
ruary  22  I  commend  the  works  of  State  Sen- 
ator Carrie  Meek.  Dr  Mary  Mahan,  Ron 
Warnock.  Jay  Rokeach.  Kathi  Hanson.  Bill 
Alheim,  Mary  Dagraedt,  John  Takovtch,  and 
Tom  Prescott  for  putting  this  reception  to- 
gether 

Dr  Mainien  is  certainly  deserving  of  this 
recognition,  for  he  has  had  significant  acconv 
ptishments  in  community  college  athletes  and 
a  positive  impact  on  thousands  of  south  Flo- 
rtdians. 


SUPPORTING  THE  HAMILTON/ 
GEPHARDT  RESOLUTION 


HON.  ROM.\.NO  L  MAZZOU 

lit  Kt.sru.K'i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  first,  I  would 
like  to  extend  congratulations  to  my  colleague. 
LEE  Hamilton  Not  only  has  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  t)een  my  friend,  but  our  districts 
adjoin  across  the  Ohio  River  and  so  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  his  perform- 
ance for  many  years  I  am  now  happy  that  the 
merit  that  we  knew  he  had.  but  was  somewhat 
hidden  under  the  bushel  basket,  is  now  for  ttie 
entire  country  and  the  world  to  view  because 
he  IS  certainly  txmging  great  dignity  to  this  de- 
tjate 

I  would  like  to  extend  congratulations  to  the 
majority  leader,  wtxi  has  shown  his  leadership 
on  this  issue,  as  well  as  ttie  bjdget  issue  last 
autumn.  Speaker  FrxEr.  taecause  it  is  Speak- 
er FOLE«  who  showed  the  courage  and  the  te- 
nacity to  bring  that  issue  up  as  it  ought  to  tie 
brought  up,  and  certainly  last,  but  not  least. 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
these  tremendous  and  weighty  burdens  on  his 
shoulders  which  all  of  us  join  in  p)raying  God 
that  they  t>e  discharged  in  a  way  ttiat  will  txing 
the  situation  in  the  Mideast  to  a  speedy  and. 
we  hope,  peaceful  conclusion 

I  think  there  are  some  postulat-is  that  ought 
to  tie  talked  about  here  as  we  get  the  oebate 
started  One  is  that  all  Members — whictiever 
resolution  of  the  three  before  us  that  Members 
wouW  support — are  serious  and  have  ap- 
proached this  with  a  great  deal  of  thoughttul- 
ness 

As  one  who  has  served  m  this  txxJy  for  over 
20  years  arxj  having  observed  the  debate  for 
the  last  day  or  two,  I  think  this  is  really  going 
to  be  one  of  the  high  points  of  congressional 
service  lor  all  ol  us. 
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I  think  another  postulate  is  that  Saddam 
Hussein  IS  a  vile,  mean,  and  evil  man  who 
ought  not  to  be  condoned  in  any  fashion  by 
any  civilized  nation  of  the  wortd.  I  think  I  ought 
to  say,  as  a  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Anny,  back  in 
the  I950's,  that  I  believe  wars  need  to  be 
fought  from  time  to  time,  that  they  are  not  to- 
tally avoidable.  My  belief  is  that  this  one  ought 
not  be  fought  now,  txjt  I  believe  many  of  us 
approach  on  the  fxemise  not  ttiat  all  wars  are 
bad  but  ttiat  this  war  may  not  be  necessary 
now 

Whatever  is  voted  up  at  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate on  ttie  day  after  tomorrow,  I  think  rt  is  our 
responsibility  as  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  the  men  and  women  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  to  be  sure  they  have  the  mate- 
nel  and  all  the  support  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  function 

Having  said  that,  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  in  very 
strong  support  of  ttie  gentleman's  resolution.  I 
intend,  also,  to  support  ttie  resolution  of  our 
fnend.  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
NETTj.  which  I  think  establishes  correctly  that 
the  real  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  in  arti- 
cle I.  section  VIII  of  ttie  Constitution,  in  the 
Congress,  and  not  the  President. 

But  the  Hamilton-Gephardt  resolution  is  a 
stay-the-course  resolution  It  allows  that  the 
sanctions  currently  in  place  be  continued,  and 
ttiat  those  sanctions  be  tightened.  It  makes 
sure  that  all  the  diplomatic  efforts  which  are 
underway  are  continued  and  strengthened.  It 
I.eeps  the  forces  we  have  in  place  so  that  they 
would  be  available  to  thwart  any  attack  or  to 
mount  an  offensive  action  if  that  is  demand 
necessary  and  voted  up  by  the  body  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

However,  unlike  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion, this  one  before  us  does  not  give  the 
President  a  blank  ctieck  or  a  carte  blanche 
autfiority  to  take  an  offensive  action. 

I  have  to  ask  these  very  simple  questions, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Why  would  we  need  to  go  to  war 
right  now  or  at  midnight  on  Monday  night,  the 
beginning  of  January  15''  The  President's  ot>- 
jectives  have  largely  been  realized.  Our  hos- 
tages have  been  returned.  The  oil  supplies  are 
protected.  Neither  Saudi  Arabia  nor  any  other 
nation  in  the  area  is  threatened.  The  area  is 
stabilized. 

The  two  other  things  the  President  desires 
to  be  done,  that  Kuwait  tie  rid  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  forces,  and  that  the  Sabah  family 
be  returned  to  the  throne  in  Kuwait,  I  do  not 
think  are  needed  at  this  actual  moment  in 
time — needed  eventually,  but  not  right  now 
needed  enough  to  warrant  going  to  war 

I  tiear  so  much  about  this  fragile  coalition 
which  might  fall  apart  unless  a  war  is  fought 
at  midnight  Monday  night  or  soon  thereafter.  If 
the  coalition  is  that  fragile,  then  maybe  it  is  not 
really  a  coalition  except  in  name  only. 

Many  of  the  mennbers  of  the  coalition  are 
not  paying  ttie  money  they  pledged.  Many  of 
the  nnembers  ot  the  coalition  are  not  sending 
their  men  and  certainly  not  their  women  into 
this  fight.  So  what  is  the  coalition?  Maytie  that 
coalition  IS  not  really  one  anyway,  and  so  it 
stiould  not  be  ttie  determining  factor  of  wheth- 
er we  sond  our  men  and  women  to  a  sure 
death,  m  some  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  this 
coalition. 

I  liken  this  to:  "We  will  hold  your  coat  while 
you   do  the   fighting."   That   is  what  this   is. 
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There  are  a  numtier  of  nations  in  the  so-called 
coalition  that  said,  "Hey,  we  will  hold  your 
coat,  but  we  want  you  guys  to  do  the  fighting, 
and  we  then  want  you  to  pay  for  the  fighting." 
They  have  not  ponied  up  ttie  money.  They  are 
not  going  to.  They  do  not  send  us  their  troops, 
and  they  are  not  going  to.  But  they  want  the 
benefits  of  our  war.  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  something  this  House  and 
this  Congress  ought  to  do. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  demonize  Saddam 
Hussein  and  deity  Kuwait.  Kuwait;  We  hear  so 
much  about  Kuwait.  We  have  got  to  restore 
the  Al  Sabah  family;  this  is  a  great  nation  that 
has  been  run  over  by  an  aggressor. 

I  will  sum  up  by  saying  that  Kuwait  is  a  feu- 
dal dictatorship,  a  feudal  kingdom.  Its  people 
do  not  vote.  The  majority  of  the  people  who 
lived  within  the  bounds  of  Kuwait  tiefore  the 
takeover  were  not  even  Kuwaiti  citizens.  They 
were  guestworkers  or  U.S.  people  who  were 
there  doing  work  for  the  oil  companies. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  nothing 
free  and  democratic.  There  is  nothing  devoted 
to  human  civil  nghts  in  the  nation  of  Kuwait. 
Why.  pray  tell,  should  we  sacrifice  ourselves 
and  our  future  to  restore  that? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
continue  the  sanctions,  make  sure  they  do  not 
leak,  make  sure  these  members  of  the  coali- 
tion who  are  knowingly  allowing  these  leaks  to 
take  place  do  not  take  ttiose  actions,  and  then 
let  us  see  what  happens. 

If  later  down  the  road  we  have  to  take  offen- 
sive action,  we  will  do  so.  We  should  do  it 
But.  it  ought  not  tie  done  now  at  this  point  m 
time. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT 

SWEETHEART  DEALS  BETWEEN 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 
AND  CONCESSIONAIRES 


HON.  FTIANK  J.  GUARIM 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  today  that  will  prevent  future 
sweetheart  deals  betweens  the  National  Park 
Service  and  concessionaires  and  give  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  the  authonty  to  terminate 
existing  contracts  if  they  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  foreign  interests. 

In  1965,  the  Concessions  Policy  Act  was 
created  to  provide  incentives  for  businesses  to 
build  and  operate  concessions  in  our  national 
parks.  The  act  directs  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  "■  *  *  encourage  continuity  of  operation 
and  facilities  by  giving  preference  in  the  re- 
newal of  contracts  or  permits  and  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  new  contracts  or  permits  to  the  corv 
cessionaires    who    have    performed    satisfac- 

tonly. According  to  a  1980  GAO  report. 

Congress  should  repieal  this  provision  because 

existing  concessionaires  already  have  a 

competitive  advantage  over  ottiers  who  want 
to  operate  in  the  parks — they  do  not  need  ad- 
ditional legal  advantages." 

The  GAO  also  recommended  that  Congress 
eliminate  the  provision  of  ttie  act  which  cites 
that  a  concessionaire  has  a  possessory  inter- 
est in  the  structures,  fixtures,  or  improvements 
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that  it  aquires  or  constructs.  In  order  for  ttie 
Park  Service  to  terminate  a  contract,  ttiey 
must  reimburse  the  concessionaire  an  amount 
equal  to  reconstruction  costs  less  deprecia- 
tion. In  some  cases,  concessionaires  tiave 
over  S200  million  of  possessory  interests  irv 
vested  at  ttie  national  park.  This  nnakes  rt  vir- 
tually impossible  to  compete  for  a  new  con- 
tract and  discourages  potential  competitiors 
from  even  bidding  on  It. 

The  recent  Matsushita  takeover  of  MCA, 
which  operates  the  concessions  at  the  Yosem- 
rte  National  Park,  has  raised  senous  questions 
about  how  and  why  MCA  was  able  to  maintain 
a  monopoly  that  generates  over  S75  million  in 
annual  revenues  while  paying  less  than 
SeOO.OOO  back  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Secretary,  to  his  credit,  acted  quickly  to 
resolve  an  embarassing  situation  and  had  al- 
ready putilicly  announced  his  intention  in  July 
to  put  a  new  concessions  policy  in  place. 

However,  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
repealing  the  two  unnecessary  provisions  of 
the  law — preferential  rights  and  possessory  irv 
terest.  My  legislation  repeals  these  clauses 
and  requires  the  Secretary  ol  Interior  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  new  system  within  90 
days  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  existing 
contracts  and  piermits,  the  granting  of  new 
contracts  and  permits,  and  providing  new  or 
additional  services  through  concessionaires  in 
areas  of  tfie  Natkjnal  Park  System.  This  new 
system  must  secure  competitive  bids  and  ad- 
vertising for  concessions  contracts  and  to  the 
extent  possit)le,  limrt  ttie  term  of  these  con- 
tracts to  5  years. 

Further,  my  bill  would  require  ttie  Secretary 
to  review  existing  contracts,  many  of  which 
are  sweettieart  deals,  to  determine  if  any  of 
these  contracts  are  owned  or  controlled  t>y  for- 
eign interests  or  if  any  contracts  were  award- 
ed outside  of  the  normal  Park  Service  p)roce- 
dures  and  If  so,  whetfier  of  not  the  contract 
can  be  terminated  on  ttiat  basis. 

The  Secretary  is  also  required  to  provide 
access  to  Ellis  Island  t>y  way  of  a  bridge  corv 
necting  Liberty  State  Park  and  Ellis  Island. 
The  working  families  of  Amenca  deserve  tree 
and  easy  access  to  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional monuments 

Finally,  I  have  requested  ttiat  ttie  Secretary 
review  the  concession  serving  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  to  determine  If  there  is 
sufficient  access  for  the  putilic  and  if  the  cost 
of  the  ferry  service  to  these  national  monu- 
ments is  justified.  The  concessionaire  virtually 
doutiled  its  rate  to  ttie  islands,  limiting  ttie  ac- 
cess to  ttie  millions  ot  peopte  expected  to  visrt 
this  year. 


HOW  WE'LL  KNOW  WE'VE  WON 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  1  week 
ago,  I  addressed  ttie  House  to  express  my 
misgivings  about  ttie  impending  threat  of  a 
war  in  ttie  Persian  Gull.  In  the  absence  of 
clear  military  and  international  otajectrves,  I 
wondered,  tiow  would  ttie  United  States  know 
when  we  had  achieved  ttiose  objectrves;  how 
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wouW  we  know  when  the  war  was  over?  Sec- 
ond. I  expressed  my  sadness  that,  while  we 
seem  to  have  the  will  to  fight,  we  do  not  have 
the  heart  for  the  poor  and  hungry 

I  was  pleased,  therefore  to  read  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  which  contained  a  co^ 
umn  by  David  Brcxier  entitled  'How  We'll 
Know  We've  Won  "  which  sets  out  some  long- 
term  goals  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  tfie  final  goal  would  be  tor  the  administra- 
tion to  address  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
homelessness  m  this  country  Clearly.  Mr. 
Broder  understands  that  a  victory  overseas  is 
empty  if  it  comes  at  the  expense  of  needy 
American  men.  women,  and  children 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of 
the  article  follows 

How  We'll  Know  We've  Won 
(By  David  S  Broder i 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  two  hours  Ijefore 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Chuck  Skares.  22.  of  Dale  City,  Va.. 
finished  up  his  paperwork  at  the  Army  re- 
cruiting office  In  Woodbrldfre,  'V'a.  A  third- 
generation  construction  worker,  whose 
grandfather  had  served  In  World  War  II  and 
whose  father  had  served  In  the  '608.  Skaggs 
was  absolutely  clear  on  why  he  had  Just 
asked  for  '■front-line  combat  infantry"  train- 
ing. 

•'I  have  always  been  taught.  'Defend  your 
country  at  all  costs.'"  he  said.  "And  If  we 
can't  help  other  people  keep  their  freedom, 
what  good  are  we?" 

Skaggs'  old-fashioned  patriotism  was  very 
much  on  my  mind  as  I  walked  to  work  later 
that  night  past  posters  reading,  "Stop  Bush's 
War  Now" 

Of  course,  the  Instant  hostilities  started,  it 
stoppped  being  "Bush's  War"  and  became  a 
cause  to  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  Instinctively  rallied.  After  days 
and  nights  of  tension  during  the  countdown 
to  the  Jan.  15  deadline  for  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait,  there  was  relief  from  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  frustration  with  the  diplomatic 
"Stiff-arm  "  Saddam  Hussein  had  given  to  all 
proposals  for  a  peaceful  solution. 

Just  as  oil  prices  dropped.  Instead  of  ris- 
ing, on  the  news  of  war.  American  spirits 
rose.  Instead  of  sagging.  An  ABC  News-Wash- 
ington Post  poll  showed  three  out  of  four 
people  approving  the  president's  decision  to 
delay  no  longer  on  the  resort  to  force.  The 
patriotic  impulse  was  enhanced  by  the  up- 
beat tone  of  the  first  Pentagon  news  brief- 
ings. 

Welcome  as  that  surge  of  emotion  has 
t>een.  reason  cautions  that  harder  times  lie 
ahead— and  sterner  tests  for  this  nation's 
leadership. 

Military  strategists  always  assumed  we 
could  win  the  air  war  decisively  From  all  in- 
dications, that  confidence  was  Justified.  But 
it  win  be  several  days  at  least  until  we  know 
if  the  bombs  and  missiles  have  been  effective 
enough  to  spare  the  allied  armies  in  Saudi 
Arabia  from  the  bloody  task  of  uprooting  the 
Iraqi  forces  entrenched  in  captured  Kuwait 
The  attack  on  Israel  last  night  threatens  a 
wider  war 

Each  additional  day  of  fighting  will  add  to 
the  controversy  about  the  definition  of  "vic- 
tory" for  the  antl-Saddam  coalition.  While 
Bush  set  the  objective  simply  as  the  libera- 
tion of  Kuwait  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
"Iraq  will  live  as  a  peaceful  and  cooperative 
member  of  the  family  of  nations."  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  whether  the  forces  in  battle  will 
tolerate  Saddam  Hussein's  remaining  In 
power. 
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Already,  strong  voices  among  American 
conservatives  and  supporters  of  Israel  are  ar- 
guing that  It  would  be  a  travesty  If  he  were 
allowed  to  salvage  even  a  psychological  vic- 
tory as  the  ruler  of  Baghdad  But  the  over- 
throw of  Saddam  implies  a  conquest  of  Iraq— 
a  task  the  United  Nations  has  never  sanc- 
tioned and  one  which  could  entail  far  heavier 
casualties. 

Beyond  that,  the  question  of  a  new  strate- 
gic balance  in  the  Middle  East  remains 
largely  unaddressed  And  so  does  the  Impact 
of  this  war  on  what  Bush  has  called  the 
"New  World  Order  " 

His  Wednesday  night  Oval  Office  address 
was  a  disappointment,  even  to  those  of  us 
who  strongly  agree  with  the  president  that 
the  world  could  not  tolerate  naked  aggres- 
sion In  an  area  as  vital  as  the  Gulf  by  a  dic- 
tator with  Saddam's  ambition  and  arsenal. 

The  Bush  speech  was  backward-looking  a 
rehash  of  the  argument  he  already  had  won 
against  those  In  Congress  and  the  country 
who  had,  in  good  conscience,  urged  him  to 
continue  to  rely  on  economic  sanctions  to 
bring  Saddam  to  heel.  It  did  little  to  clarify 
how  and  when  we  would  consider  the  mili- 
tary action  complete — and  what  we  want  to 
see  afterward. 

Assuming  that  the  armed  forces  of  Amer- 
ica and  Its  allies  do  their  Job,  the  president 
and  his  administration  will  ultimately  be 
Judged  on  how  well  they  fulfill  three  mis- 
sions only  they  can  perform: 

First,  they  must  lead  in  creating  a  stable 
balance  of  power  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  domi- 
nated by  nations  less  objectionable  than  Iran 
or  our  crypto-ally-for-the-moment,  Syria. 
and  secured  by  something  other  than  a  per- 
manent and  massive  US  military  presence 
In  the  region.  And  they  must  lead  in  address- 
ing the  too  long  pjostponed  question  of  rec- 
onciling Palestinian  rights  with  Israels  se- 
curity. 

Second,  they  must  bring  that  wonderful 
concept  of  "New  World  Order"  down  to  Earth 
before  it  Is  defined  by  political  opponent*  in 
ways  they  would  not  like.  Where  do  those 
economic  powerhouses  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many so  conspicuously  on  the  sidelines  In 
this  struggle,  fit  into  the  NWO?  How  does 
Bush  Intend  to  Induce  them  to  play  their 
part?  That  question  must  be  answered,  or 
Americans  will  be  left  thinking  that  our 
troops  are  the  cope  the  world  can  summon 
whenever  anyone  is  in  a  jam.  And  how  about 
the  Soviet  Union?  How  long  can  we  pretend 
not  to  see  the  Increasing  brutalit.v  of  its  In- 
ternal policies? 

Finally,  the  president  and  his  administra- 
tion must  show  their  understanding  of  the 
American  people's  priorities  by  shifting  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  targeting  ammuni- 
tion dumps  and  antiaircraft  l)atterles  to  fo- 
cusing on  the  evil  here  at  home  of  hunger 
and  homelessness,  crime  and  drugs.  Illit- 
eracy and  disease. 

The  patriotism  of  a  Chuck  Skaggs  and  the 
sacrifices  being  made  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  Middle  E^ast  demand  no  less. 


January  18,  1991 

CONCURRENT      RESOLUTION      CON- 
CKKNING      THE      REOPENrNG      OF 

LNI\KK.srriHS      ON      THE      WEST 
BANK  AND  GAZA 


HON.  NICK  JOE  R.\H.\I1  II 

OK  WKsT  VlK^;l.sl.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr    RAHALL.  Mr    Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Israeli  Government  to  reopen  the  univer 
sities  which  have  t>een  closed  under  military 
order  tor  more  than  3  years,  located  m  the  oc 
cupied  territories  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 

In  past  years,  until  his  recent  retirement,  our 
distinguished  colleague  Howard  Neilson.  had 
taken  on  himself  the  responsitnlity  and  duty  to 
introduce  such  resolutions,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  these  six  univer- 
sities be  reopened,  giving  Palestinian  students 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  careers  in 
higher  education  As  it  now  stands,  and  as  it 
has  stood  for  3  years,  tens  of  thousands  of 
university  students  and  high  school  graduates 
have  been  cut  ofl  from  any  chance  to  pursue 
professional  education  and  training 

Palestinians,  very  much  like  Israelis,  have 
long  taken  pride  m  bemg  the  mcist  educated 
group  in  the  Arab  world  The  institutions  that 
have  been  closed,  most  of  which  were  estab- 
lisfied  in  1971,  are  supported  by  student  fees. 
tuitJon,  and  private  contnbutions  and  gifts 
They  do  not  now  and  have  never  received  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  Israeli  Government 
The  parents  of  these  Arab  children  deeply  de- 
plore the  lost  opportunities  their  children  are 
sutlenng.  because  they  place  high  value  on 
education,  and  have  a  history  of  sacrificing 
much  to  educate  their  children  In  other  words. 
Palestinians  are  like  Americans  and  Israelis, 
all  of  whom  place  a  high  value  on  education 
as  a  basic  right 

Concern  tor  tfie  universities  is  shared  by 
many  For  example,  last  year,  a  group  of  more 
than  400  Israeli  academics  held  a  fxess  con- 
ference at  Hebrew  University,  petitioning  the 
Defense  Ministry  to  reopen  the  schools  An 
all-day  teacfvm  was  held  at  Tel  Aviv  University 
in  solidarity  with  the  closed  Palestinian  univer- 
sities. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  over  200  faculty 
arxj  800  students  at  Harvard  and  MIT  signed 
a  petition  calling  tor  the  immediate  reopening 
of  the  universities  Open  letters  to  Congress 
representing  30  American  Jewish  educators 
and  scholars  in  the  field  of  Jewish  studies, 
have  been  received  in  support  of  past  con 
gressional  resolutions  calling  for  tt>e  reopening 
of  the  universities 

The  United  States  Government  has  pressed 
repeatedly  for  universities  to  be  reopened,  ac- 
cording to  congressional  testimony  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Richard  Schifter  given 
last  May  at  a  joint  hearing  of  the  Europe  and 
Middle  East  Subcommittee  and  the  Human 
Rights  and  international  Organizations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Attairs  Com- 
mittee 

Mr  Speaker.  I  applaud  recent  events  that 
have  seen  the  Israeli  Government  reopen  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  m  both  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  along  with  many  of  the 
community  colleges   Of  equal  note  is  the  fact 
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that  since  Apnl  1990.  Israel  has  reopened  a 
portion  of  Al  Ouds.  and  just  this  past  August 
allowed  Bethlefiem  University  to  reop)en.  While 
this  is  more  than  a  welcome  sign,  the  rest  of 
Al  Ouds  and  four  other  universities  remain 
closed,  including  the  Islamic  University  in 
Gaza. 

Last  year.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
315.  which  commended  the  Israelis  for  steps 
already  taken  to  reopen  some  schools,  and 
urged  them  to  continue  the  process,  had  a 
total  of  82  cosponsors.  as  well  as  the  support 
of  the  administration  Also  last  year,  txith  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  amendments  to 
foreign  aid  bills,  again  commending  Israel's 
decision  to  open  the  two  schools  on  the  West 
Bank,  and  urging  that  the  remaining  univer- 
sities be  reopiened  as  quickly  as  possible 

It  is  obvious  that  reopening  all  the  univer- 
sities on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  would 
make  an  important  contribution  to  improving 
relations  between  Palestinians  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  and  the  pursuit  of  peace  in 
the  region,  as  well  as  to  improve  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  European  Community  and 
Israel 

For  this  and  many  reasons.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsonng 
this  concurrent  resolution,  so  that  these  institu- 
tions of  learning,  of  such  grave  importance  to 
the  future  of  Palestinian  youth,  be  reopened 
and  remain  open,  and  be  regarded  and  re- 
spected by  all  parties  as  places  of  learning, 
and  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  unrest  cre- 
ated by  the  Intifadah. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  words  contained 
in  the  open  letter  to  Congress,  written  by  30 
American  Jewish  educators  and  scholars: 

*  *  *  to  deprive  a  population  of  education 
this  way  is  to  impose  a  form  of  collective 
punishment  on  an  entire  society.  This  is  not 
the  way  to  move  toward  peace.  Such  steps 
only  serve  to  embitter  the  Palestinians:  a 
lasting  peace  will  require  that  the  two  peo- 
ples treat  each  other  with  mutual  respect. 
We  urge  you  to  call  on  Israel  to  reopen  the 
universities.  We  make  this  request  both  as 
friends  of  Israel  and  out  (of)  the  respect  for 
education  which  Is  central  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tions 

I  sincerely  request  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  resolution  again  dunng  the 
■'02d  Congress,  and  ask  their  support  In  ob- 
taining Its  passage  Education  is.  after  all.  a 
basic  human  right  that  ought  to  transcend  poli- 
tics It  has  been  found  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  official  )ustification  for  the  clo- 
sures m  the  first  place,  which  was  said  to  be 
to  quell  unrest  resulting  from  the  Intifadah.  has 
any  basis  m  fact 

The  normal  functioning  of  the  education  sys- 
tem on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza  City  is  of 
deep  interest  to  both  sides,  and  it  will  certainly 
benefit  both  I  believe  these  young  Palestin- 
ians would  be  far  t>et1er  off  involved  in  getting 
an  education,  than  wandenng  the  streets  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 

Support  academic  freedom  Reopen  the 
Palesflnian  universities. 


introduction  of  legislation 
concerning  tax  treatment 
of    certain    intangible    as- 
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HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OK  M.^.shA^Hrs^r^Ts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  IS  1991 

Mr  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  clarify  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  corporate  acquisitions  of  certain  as- 
sets. This  legislation  is  similar  to  legislation 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
in  1987,  and  1  urge  its  adoption  by  Congress 
this  year. 

Under  current  law.  the  goodwill  of  a  busi- 
ness IS  not  depreciable  or  deductible  as  a 
business  expense.  Over  the  years,  however, 
many  taxpayers  have  attempted  to  claim  that 
the  costs  of  acquiring  a  customer  list  or  other 
similar  asset  is  separable  from  good  will,  and 
subject  to  depreciation.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  typically  challenges  such  deductions, 
and  in  1987,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  adopted  language  as  part  of  the  budg- 
et to  clarity  that  a  customer  list  or  similar  asset 
was.  essentially,  goodwill. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee provision  was  deleted  from  the  budget 
in  conference  with  the  Senate.  Since  that  time. 
the  IRS  has  lost  several  major  court  cases  on 
this  issue:  the  courts  have,  in  many  respects, 
carved  out  a  road  map  for  taxpayers  to  take 
advantage  of  this  uncertainty  in  the  tax  laws. 
My  legislation  would  end  this  detiate  once  and 
for  all.  It  would  also  end  some  outrageous  po- 
sitions taken  by  taxpayers  which  were  re- 
ported last  summer  in  Forbes  magazine,  in- 
cluding an  attempt  to  depreciate  a  recipe  for 
pizza  crust 

Mr.  Speaker,  l  insert  a  technical  description 
of  my  legislation  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Technical  Description  of  Legisla-hon 
present  law 

Taxpayers  may  claim  depreciation  on 
proi)erty  used  in  a  trade  or  business  or  for 
the  production  of  income.  Generally,  a  de- 
duction for  depreciation  is  available  only  if 
the  property  is  a  wasting  asset  or  if  the  life 
of  the  property  can  be  ascertained  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy. 

In  the  case  of  intangible  assets,  deprecia- 
tion is  available  only  if  the  property  has  a 
limited  useful  life  of  more  than  one  year  and 
meets  the  trade  or  business  or  production  of 
income  test.  However,  no  deduction  for  de- 
preciation is  allowable  with  respect  to  good- 
will. 

Some  taxpayers  take  the  position  that. 
after  a  corporate  acquisition,  the  costs  of 
customer  lists  and  other  similar  intangible 
assets  are  depreciable  and  separable  from 
goodwill,  generally  on  the  grounds  that  such 
assets  have  a  useful  life  that  can  be  deter- 
mined with  reasonable  certainty.  Some  re- 
cent court  opinions  seem  to  support  this  po- 
sition {see.  e.g..  Newark  Morning  Ledger  v. 
U.S..  734  F.2d.  176;  Citizens  and  Southern  Cor- 
poration V.  Commissioner.  91  T.C,  463 1.  al- 
though the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does 
not  atrree  (see.  e.g..  Rev  Rul.  74-456.  1974-2  CB 
66 i.  The  IRS  will  typically  challenge  claims 
that  amounts  paid  for  customer  lists  are  sep- 
arable from  goodwill. 

When  a  franchise,  trademark,  or  trade- 
name is  transferred,  payments  on  account  of 


such  transfer  are  allowed  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  deduction  if  they  are  con- 
tingent on  the  productivity,  use.  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  asset  If  the  transfer  is  not  treat- 
ed as  a  sale  because  the  transferor  retains 
any  significant  power,  right,  or  continuing 
interest  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
of  such  asset,  then  any  payment  of  a  prin- 
cipal sum  agreed  upon  m  the  transfer  agree- 
ment is  deductible  over  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 10  years  (section  1253idif2:  and  i3ii. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

The  bill  clarifies  that  any  amount  paid  or 
incurred  to  acquire  customer  base,  market 
share,  or  any  renewing  or  similar  intangible 
item  is  treated  as  paid  or  incurred  for  intan- 
gible property  with  an  indeterminate  useful 
life,  and  therefore  is  not  amortizable  or  de- 
preciable. 

The  items  covered  Include,  for  example, 
customer  and  subscription  lists,  patient  or 
other  client  records,  the  existing  "core"  de- 
IX'Sits  of  banks:  insurance  m  force  in  the 
case  of  an  insurance  company,  advertising 
relationships  and  customer  or  circulation 
base  in  the  case  of  a  broadcast,  cable,  news- 
paper, cellular,  or  any  other  business:  other 
contracts  or  relationships  refiectlng  the 
value  of  the  customer  base:  location  advan- 
tage: workforce  in  place:  and  market  share 
in  the  case  of  any  business 

Finally,  the  bill  is  intended  to  clarify  that 
section  1253(dH2i  or  (3^  does  not  apply  to  any 
payment  made  by  the  transferee  of  a  fran- 
chise, trademark,  or  tradename  tC'  a  trans- 
feror who  does  not  retain  any  significant 
power,  right,  or  continuing  interest  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  matter  of  the  franchise, 
trademark,  or  tradename.  The  fact  that  an- 
other party  who  is  not  the  transferor  may  re- 
tain such  a  right  thus  does  not  permit  the 
transferree  to  deduct  any  amount  under  sec- 
tion 1253(di(2)  or  (3). 

No  inference  is  intended  as  to  present  law. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 
The  legislation  is  effective  for  acquisitions 
after  the  date  of  enactment 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  nse  today  in 
recognition  of  "Chatad  Week",  which  was 
proclaimed  from  December  12-19.  i990  i3\ 
the  Chabad  of  Huntington. 

The  Chabad  Lutsavrtch  is  a  workJwide  nxive- 
ment  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  most 
revered  spirtiual  leaders,  Rabbi  Menacherr^ 
Schneerson.  This  movement  has  for  many 
years  promoted  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
concepts  of  education,  morality,  and  decency 
anxing  ail  peoples.  The  Chabad  of  Huntington 
IS  a  vibrant  and  growing  organization  within 
this  movement. 

Chabad  Week  (X)incided  wrth  the  ceiebratior 
of  Chanukah.  a  commemoration  of  tfie  rededi- 
cation  of  the  Jewish  temple  by  the 
Maccabaeus  in  165  B.C.  Dunng  this  week, 
memtDers  of  the  Chabad  of  Huntington  person- 
ally contacted  every  Jewish  fx)usehoW.  anc 
also  made  visits  to  local  hospitals,  care 
homes,  and  jails  In  addition,  the  Chabad  con- 
ducted Menorah  kindling  cerenxjnies  in  n-iajor 
shopping   centers    and    coristructed    Menora*^ 
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displays  in  local  supermarkets  and  local  town 
halls  The  Chabad  also  sponsored  a  Cha- 
nukah  nrwbile  office  offering  information  and 
gifts  fof  chikjren  throughout  the  community 

Mr  Speaker,  l  praise  the  members  of  the 
Chatad  of  Huntington  tor  their  active  civic  f>ar 
t)Cipation  Not  only  did  ttiey  make  tfie  Cha 
nukah  celebration  in  ttie  Huntington  area  more 
festive,  thiey  helped  to  educate  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  about  the  significance  of  this  an 
cient  celebration  of  Chanukah  I  wish  the 
Chabad's  members  continued  success  in  all  of 
its  endeavors 


ANNIVERSARY  OF   UKRAINE 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

UK   SV.V,    Vi  )l<Jv 
IN  THE  HorsK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Fridiii;.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker  January  22 
will  t>e  a  truly  important  and  significant  day  for 
the  people  of  Ukraine  and  their  Inends  and 
relatives  here  and  around  the  world  On  that 
date  73  years  ago,  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public severed  Ukraine's  ties  with  the  rest  of 
the  former  Russian  Empire  and  declared  the 
Ukrainian  Nations  independence  While  the 
anniversary  of  this  event  is  marked  by  Ukrain- 
ians with  honor  and  pride,  it  is  also  observed 
with  sadness  Within  4  years  of  its  independ- 
ence, Ukraine  was  again  sub|ugaled  to  Rus- 
sian control,  this  time  under  the  ruthless  fist  of 
the  Bolsheviks 

In  cast  observances  of  this  important  occa- 
sion. I  have  spoken  here  on  the  fUxjr  of  tfie 
House  of  Representatives  about  the  history  of 
the  Ukrainian  Nation  and  its  past  role  in  ttie 
European  Community  Today  I  want  to  look  to 
the  future  and  to  ttie  (X>ssit>le  role  that  Ukraine 
may  at  long  last  again  play  as  an  independent 
member  of  that  community — it  tti*;  United 
Slates  and  the  tree  nations  of  Europe  reach 
out  and  offer  it  a  hand  m  ijoing  so 

At  this  moment,  Ukraine  and  the  many  other 
nations  under  (fie  control  of  the  Soviet  Union 
stand  at  a  crossroads  They  may  at  last  be 
at)le  to  escape  tfie  clutches  of  the  only  empire 
that  survived  the  First  Workl  War — under  the 
guise  of  a  so-called  progressive  ideology  On 
the  ottier  hand,  however,  ttiey  may  well  be 
forced  back  under  the  control  of  that  empire — 
to  ttie  detnment  of  not  only  their  national  and 
cultural  independence,  but  to  the  cause  ol  de- 
nrxx;racy  in  ttie  Soviet  Union  as  well 

Unfortunately,  tfie  belief  hekl  by  many  here 
in  the  free  world  that  the  success  of  Soviet 
democratic  reforms  depends  on  keeping  Mi 
khail  Gorbachev  m  power  is  increasing  tfie 
likelifxxxl  that  tfie  second  result  will  be  ob- 
tained instead  of  the  first  It  is  the  mistaken 
belief  ol  policy  makers  tiere  in  tfie  United 
States  and  m  Europe  ttiat  by  supporting  tfie 
striving  of  Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  na- 
tions to  achieve  their  independence  we  are 
undermining  Gorbactiev  and  his  effort  to  carry 
out  those  reforms 

Tfie  spin  tfiat  Gortiachev  puts  on  the  por 
trayal  of  the   Ukrainian  and  otfier   nationalist 
movements   to   this   captive   audience   in   ttie 
West  IS  obviously  meant  to  reinforce  that  be 
lief — because   it   serves   his  effort   to   stay   m 
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power  Tfie  fact  is  tf«t  we  shouldn't  feel  we 
have  to  cfxxise  between  democratic  reforms 
and  freedom  for  Ukraine  and  tfie  ottier  captive 
nations  We  instead  need  to  choose  both 

It  is  clear  ttiat  today  Ukraine  and  the  ottier 
captive  nations  are  nothing  rrwre  than  colonies 
lor  the  Soviet  Empire  In  recent  years,  for  e«- 
ample.  Ukraine  has  provided  Ar\  estimated  90 
percent  of  its  production  to  the  central  govern- 
ment in  Moscow  In  return,  the  Soviet  system 
has  paid  it  back  with  the  long-term  depletion 
of  Ukraine's  resources,  and.  most  recently,  the 
reactor  explosion  at  Ctiemobyl  that  contami- 
nated a  large  part  of  Ukraine's  territory  The 
fact  IS  ttial  this  colonization  of  Ukraine  and  ttie 
other  captive  nations  ol  the  Soviet  Union  has 
combined  with  the  failed  Communist  economic 
system  to  literally  sap  their  peoples  of  any  de- 
sire lo  reinvigorate  ttie  Soviet  system 

That  IS  why  Gorbachev  has  tiad  to  turn  to 
the  army  and  to  the  KGB  to  try  to  keep  them 
in  line  Gorbacfiev's  continued  description  of 
himself  as  a  "convinced  Communist "  and  his 
continued  proposal  of  unrealistic  "constitu- 
tional" plans  to  keep  Ukraine  and  the  other 
nations  under  Soviet  control  stiows  that  fie  is 
not  facing  facts  And  the  facts  are  thai  com- 
munism IS  a  failure  and  the  future  of  Europe 
must  include  freedom  for  tfiese  captive  na- 
tions 

We  here  m  the  United  States  need  to  recog- 
nize these  tacts  also  Economic  prosperity  and 
democratic  reform  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  tied 
up  with  the  question  of  nationalist  self-deter- 
mination As  long  as  Ukraine  and  the  other 
captive  nations  are  forced  lo  remain  under  So- 
viet control — as  ksng  as  tfiey  are  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  and  Europe  as 
independent  nations — neitfier  democracy  or 
prosperity  will  tie  achieved  Instead,  we  m  the 
West  will  tie  asked  to  pour  economic  aid  m  to 
support  the  central  Soviet  Government — 
whose  ideology  and  economic  policies  are 
outright  failures  with  no  chance  of  success 

I  have  long  felt  that  what  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  need  most  is  not  rrxire  aid,  but 
more  freedom  And  that  includes  national  free- 
dom, which  will  provide  newly  lit)erated 
Ukrainians  and  other  nations  the  incentives 
they  want  and  need  to  rebuild  their  economies 
and  invest  m  the  future  I  hope  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  m  Europe  will  take  steps 
to  estatilish  more  direct  contacts  with  Ukraine 
and  those  other  nations,  recognize  their  recent 
declarations  of  sovereignty,  and  begin  bringing 
them  into  ttie  European  Community 

On  this,  the  73d  anniversary  of  the  declara 
tion  of  Ukrainian  independence,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  my  best  wishes  for  tfieir  future 
economic  and  political  prosperity. 


BIPRISA  PARADE  HONORS  JOSE 
MARTI 

HON.  1LEA.N.A  ROS-LEHTINLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  13.  1991 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  we  will  celebrate  another  anniversary 
of  the  birth  ol  Jose  Marti,  the  Cuban  poet  and 
national  tiero  The  Bilingual  Private  Schools 
Association  [Biprisa]  will  host  trie  XVIi  Schools 
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Parade  m  the  City  of  Miami  which  will  fx)nor 
the  i38th  anniversary  ol  Jose  Marti 

Bom  in  1853.  Jose  Marti  was  a  rnan  wfio 
valued  both  words  and  actions  and  he  gave 
his  life  tor  freedom  while  fighting  for  Cuba's 
liberation  from  Spain  The  following  obituary 
was  published  m  The  Sun  in  New  York  City  on 
May  23,  '895 

Wf  learn  wiiti  p)oi«nanl  sorrow  of  the  death 
"f  .li.M-  Marti.  Itie  well-known  leader  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionists.  We  knew  him  long  and 
well,  and  esteemed  him  profoundly  For  a 
protracted  period,  beginning  twenty  years 
ago.  he  was  employed  as  a  contributor  to  The 
Sun.  writing  on  subjects  and  questions  of  the 
fine  arts  In  these  things  his  learning  was 
solid  and  extensive,  and  his  ideas  and  conclu- 
sions were  original  and  brilliant  He  was  a 
man  of  genius,  of  imagination,  of  hope,  and 
of  courage,  one  of  these  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  race  whose  American  birth  and  in- 
stincts seem  to  have  added  to  the  revolution- 
ary tincture  which  all  modern  Spaniards  In- 
herit His  heart  was  warm  and  affectionate, 
his  opinions  ardent  and  aspiring,  and  he  died 
as  such  a  man  might  wish  Uj  die.  battling  for 
liberty  and  democracy  Of  such  heroes  there 
are  not  too  many  in  the  world,  and  his  war- 
like grave  testifies  that,  even  in  a  positive 
and  material  age,  there  are  spirits  that  can 
give  all  for  their  principles  without  thinking 
of  any  selfish  return  for  themselves 

Honor  to  the  memory  of  Jose  Marti,  and 
peace  to  his  manly  and  generous  soul! 

It  IS  with  great  pride  that  we  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Jose  Marti  He  will  live  m  our  hearts 
forever 

For  their  part  m  the  organization  of  the  pa- 
rade, I  would  like  to  commend  the  memtiers  of 
the  txiaid  of  directors  ol  Bipnsa  Demetrio 
Perez,  Jr  ,  Antonio  Brito  Munoz,  Zoila 
Sanchez  Cifuentes.  Nenda  Valdes.  Alicia  de  la 
Torriente.  Caridad  Perez.  Mario  Beovides.  Gil 
Beltran.  and  Rev  Martin  Anorga  Their  efforts 
in  organizing  the  parade  have  been  tremen- 
dous 

I  wouk)  also  like  to  recognize  the  participat- 
ing schools  and  their  directors  Nuna  Milanes 
of  Arrowhead  Kindergarten.  Mario  Beovides  of 
Jose  Marti  School.  Alicia  de  la  Tornenle  of 
Highpoint  Academy.  Caridad  Perez  ol  Edison 
Private  School,  Rev  Martin  Anorga  ol  La 
Progresiva  Presbyterian.  Zoila  Sanchez 
Cifuentes  ol  Sunny  Day  School,  Gil  Beltran  of 
La  Luz  SchcKil.  Antonio  Brito  Munoz  of  Brito 
Miami  Private  School.  Moravia  Capo  of  Inter- 
Amercan  Military  Academy,  Demetrio  Perez, 
Jr  of  Lincoln-Marti  School.  Maria  Elena 
Lozano  of  Seven  Dwarfs  Nursery  School,  and 
Miriam  Morales  ol  Roslon  Academy 

Also  included  are  Vivian  Gutierrez  of  Colum- 
bus Military  Academy.  Fernando  Villamor  ot 
St  Agatha  Catholic  School.  Dr  Maria  Alonso 
ol  Champagnat  Cattiolic  School.  Marta  Vega 
ol  Hialeah  Institute.  Jose  Vila  of  Cincterealla 
Nursery  School.  Nenda  Valdes  of  Christ-Mar 
Scfiool.  Alma  Santos  of  Roblanca  Academy, 
Toddler  University.  Inc  .  Holy  Family  Catholic 
School,  Teresita  Bakjor  of  BakJor  Scfiools, 
and  Dr   Olga  Farinas  of  II  Savior  Academy 

Ottier  members  of  Bifxisa  include  Aleida 
Machado  of  Aleida's  Nursery,  Maria  de  los  A 
Perez,  Lincoln-Marti  Day  Care.  Miriam  Mo- 
rales ol  Garces  Comnnercial  College,  Octavio 
Oliu  ol  Gingerbread  House,  Milagros  Montero 
of  Panamerican  Institute,  arxj  Nancy  GuiHermo 
of  NarKy's  Land. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE  CAR- 
DINALS; 1991  FIESTA  BOWL 
CHAMPS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

oy  KENTIXKY 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  University  of  Louisville  foot- 
ball Cardinals  on  their  34  to  7  victory  over  the 
University  of  Alabama  Crimson  Tide  m  the 
1991  Fiesta  Bovirl 

Led  by  head  coach,  Howard 
Schnellenberger,  the  football  Cardinals  have 
come  a  long  way  dunng  the  past  5  years.  To 
illustrate,  the  1991  Fiesta  Bowl  was  the  uni- 
versity's first  bowl  appearance  in  13  years  and 
Its  first  major  bowl  appearance  ever. 

When  Coach  Schnellenberger  came  to  Lou- 
isville to  take  the  helm  at  University  of  Louis- 
ville— after  a  very  successful  career  as  a  play- 
er and  as  a  coach  t»th  in  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional ranks — Howard  was  coming  back 
home 

He  IS  a  native  Louisvillian.  who  played  his 
high  school  football  at  Louisville  Flaget  High 
School.  Coach  Schnellenberger  played  his  col- 
legiate football  at  the  University  of  Kentucky— 
ironically,  under  the  legendary  Paul  (Bear) 
Bryant  who  led  Alabama  to  greatness  So, 
Howard  learned  his  coaching  skills  quite  lit- 
erally, at  the  master's  knee 

Tc  turn  the  Louisville  program  around. 
Coach  Schnellentierger  demanded  much  from 
his  players  and  his  staff.  For  those  who  chose 
to  stay  and  be  a  pari  of  his  rebuilding  pro- 
gram, the  Fiesta  Bowl  victory  was  a  sweet  re- 
ward indeed. 

A  coach  cannot,  however,  do  it  all  He 
needs  a  complement  of  players,  assistants, 
coaches,  trainers,  managers,  academic  advi- 
sors, and  the  coach  needs  support  from  the 
student  body  and  administration  Coach 
Schnellenberger  enjoyed  all  these  ingredients 
at  University  of  Louisville — and  then  some — 
this  season  And  the  university,  not  acciden- 
tally, achieved  its  best  football  record  ever 
(10-1-1),  and  Its  highest  Associated  Press 
ranking  ever;  14th. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Louisville  community  is  still 
cheenng  about  this  notable  Fiesta  Bowl  vic- 
tory I  congratulate  all  who  made  this  win  pos- 
sible, and  I  commend  to  the  attention  ot  my 
colleagues,  the  players,  coaches,  trainers,  and 
officials — including  university  president.  Don- 
akj  Swain  and  athletic  director.  Bill  Olsen — 
wtK)  made  it  all  happen. 

Fiesta  Bowl 

PLAYERS 

John  Tuyo.  Randy  Wyatt,  Eric  Broomfleld. 
Klaus  Wilmsmeyer.  Anthony  Camming, 
Rawle  Bynoe.  Browning  Nagle.  Adrian 
Green.  Greg  Mlnnis.  Robert  Knuulila.  Jeff 
Brohm.  Andrew  Cornell 

Erik  Watts.  Liggett  Butler.  Lito  Mason. 
Kevin  Gaines,  Rhonyia  Quick.  Curtis  Lipsey. 
Ralph  Dawkins.  Chris  Fltzpatrick.  William 
Blackford.  John  Gainey.  Shawn  Jackson. 
Rene  Couto 

Pete  Bynm.  David  Moyler.  Teronnie 
Holmes,  Bobby  Hall,  Latrell  Ware.  Ray  Bu- 
chanan. Marcus  Hill.  Ben  Sumpter,  Joey 
Smith.  Ron  Bell.  Ricky  McFadden,  Terry 
Qulnn 
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Tom  Cavallo,  Jim  Slmatacolos,  Ed  Reyn- 
olds. Merle  Gardner,  Derek  Hawthorne.  Paul 
McDowell.  Pat  Fitzgerald.  Mark  Sander. 
Ivey  Henderson.  Anwar  Be!';,  Jerry  Clarke. 
Brevin  Smith. 

Deron  Williams.  Reggie  Johnson.  Brian 
Hayes.  Mel  Mills.  Carey  Figg.  Mike  Nelson. 
Matt  Johnson.  James  Lobltz.  Dave  Debold, 
Andy  CuUey,  Darryl  Swafford,  John  Bock 

Chris  Hampton,  Frank  Perrotti.  Billy 
Bosworth.  Kevin  Blumeier.  Stephen  Henchy. 
Jerry  Crafts.  Pete  Burkey,  Garin  Patrick. 
Mike  Ivory.  Tom  Carroll,  Scott  McAllister. 
Shawn  Rodriguez. 

Ken  McKay.  Brandon  Brookfield.  Zoe  Bar- 
ney. Joe  Johnson.  Anthony  Semak.  Kedall 
Brown.  Chris  Young.  Jose  Gonzalez.  Fred 
Jones.  Greg  Brohm.  Dave  Dubois.  Dan 
Gangwer 

Tom  Triplett.  Jim  Hanna.  Mike  Flores. 
Leonard  Ray,  Ron  German.  Ted  Washington. 
Len  Jacobson.  Willie  Haynes.  Danny  Hurd. 
Brad  Wendling.  Bill  Logan.  Chris  Collins. 

Jeff  Roberts,  Curt  Cromwell.  Kevin  Cook. 
Michael  Neely.  Matt  Slyter.  Eric  Carter. 
Deral  Boykin.  -Alan  McClure. 

ADMINISTRATION  OFFICIALS 

Donald  Swam,  Ray  Nystrand.  Burt  Mon- 
roe, Bill  Olsen.  Dick  Hill,  Keith  Inman.  Rob 
Brawner.  Betty  Jackson.  Kenny  Klein.  Kevin 
Miller,  Jeff  Schneider.  Mike  Batuello.  Ron 
Padgett,  Jack  Tennant, 

COACHES 

Howard  Schnellenberger.  Brad  Bradford. 
Danny  Hope.  Rick  Lantz.  Bob  Maddox.  Jeff 
Morrow.  Gary  Nord.  Ty  Sm.ith.  Trent  Wal- 
UTS.  Christ  Vagoti.s.  Ron  Steiner.  Kevin 
Beck.  Randy  Whltt.  Kurt  Beathard. 

Jeff  Carlberg.  Jay  Gruden.  Craig  Swabek. 
Tom  .Andrews.  Terry  Lantz.  Clark  Wood.  Ray 
Ganong.  Ed  Ruscher.  Mike  Schnurr.  Matt 
Axline.  Jeff  Lucas,  Jamie  'V'anchar.  Stewart 
Schnellenberger,  Joe  Nolder.  T  .1  Poelking. 

TRAINERS 
Mike  OShea.   Mike   Palmisano.   Raymond 
Shea.    Chris    Furr.    Brad    Anderson.    Todd 
Beard,  Mark  Shepherd 

SECRETARIES 

Michelle  Cox.  Pam  Serotte.  Donna 
O'Donnell,  Deanna  Curry,  Denise  Murphy, 
Laura  Czerwonka. 

MANAGERS 

Jim  McGhee,  Paul  Barker.  Glenn  Thomp- 
son, Steve  Beswick,  Steve  Bruner.  Walter 
Rhodes.  Kevin  Chinn.  Albert  Farmer.  Homer 
Holland. 


TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
MASS  TRANSIT  FACILITIES 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARIM 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  eliminate  a  bias 
in  the  Tax  Code  against  mass  transit  and 
make  our  environmental  and  transportation 
policies  more  rational. 

Under  current  law  an  emptoyee  may  receive 
unlimited  free  parking  from  his  employer  as  a 
tax  free  fringe  benefit.  In  some  cities,  this  ben- 
efit IS  worth  as  much  as  $4,800  per  year.  Con- 
versely, since  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act,  em- 
ployers cannot  provide  tax-free  vanpool  serv- 
ices. Nor  can  an  enployee  receive  tax-free 
rrxire  than  SI  5  per  month  in  mass  transit  ben- 
efits. 
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My  legislation  does  not  seek  to  change  ttie 
tax  treatment  of  employer-provided  partying.  It 
does,  fiowever,  seek  to  place  mass  transit  on 
a  more  equal  footing  with  cars  by  excluding 
the  value  of  vanpooling  and  up  to  $60  per 
month  in  mass  transit  benefits  completely  from 
the  employee's  gross  Income,  It  also  makes  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  employers  to  offer  this 
benefit  by  not  requinng  tfiem  to  do  so  pursu- 
ant to  a  written  plan.  Less  paperwork  will  en- 
courage employers  to  offer  mass  transit  Isene- 
fits. 

Using  the  Tax  Code  to  encourage  mass 
transit  makes  sense.  Even  though  we  have 
just  enacted  the  first  revisions  to  tfie  Clean  Air 
Act  in  over  a  decade,  much  work  needs  to  t)€ 
done  to  inplement  this  legislation  Auto- 
mobiles emit  large  port)ons  of  cart»n  nyjrv 
oxide  and  ozone  which  pollute  our  air  Reduc- 
ing their  use  will  produce  sulDStantial  environ- 
mental benefits. 

Urtian  areas  such  as  Hudson  County.  fvU. 
my  fiome  district,  are  especially  vulnerat)le  to 
automobile  pollution.  In  the  New  York  City- 
New  Jersey  metropwiitan  area,  90  percent  of 
the  carbon  monoxide  and  50  percent  of  the 
ozone  fouling  the  air  can  tie  traced  to  auto- 
motiile  exhaust.  Anything  we  can  do  to  reduce 
automotwle  traffic  will  tielp  our  environment 
Not  to  mention  the  incredible  congestion  that 
plagues  our  highways  and  turnpikes. 

This  legislation  has  three  basic  conipwnents 
First,  it  provides  that  when  an  empk)yer  pro- 
vides vanpool  services  to  its  employees,  the 
value  of  the  vanpool  is  not  included  in  the  em- 
ployee's gross  income  Pnor  to  tfie  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act.  vanpool  bienefrts  were  excluded 
from  gross  irxxjme. 

Second,  if  an  employer  provides  its  employ- 
ees with  transit  passes  or  vouchers  as  a  fnnge 
benefit,  the  employee  may  exclude  from  gross 
income  up  to  S60  per  nx)nth  in  such  benefits, 
a  four-fokj  increase  from  ttie  current  level  of 
Si  5  per  month.  Forty-six  ndes,  essentially  a 
monthly  pass,  on  the  PATH  costs  S40.  all  of 
which  would  be  covered  by  this  benefit 

Increasing  the  exemption  from  gross  income 
will  make  a  significant  difference,  not  just  to 
the  commuters,  but  to  encouraging  the  use  of 
mass  transit  generally.  A  i984  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  Au- 
thority suggests  that  as  many  as  26  percent  of 
automotiile  commuters  wouW  switch  to  mass 
transit  if  they  were  given  a  sutKidy. 

This  would  nnean  ttxjusarxJs  of  fewer  cars 
on  the  road  throughout  the  country  and  my 
district,  which  is  part  of  ttie  traffic-ckDgged  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area.  Indeed,  if 
we  could  reduce  the  number  of  drivers  using 
the  Lincoln  and  Holland  tunnels  by  10  to  15 
percent,  traffic  delays  dunng  peak  penods 
would  drop  by  two-thirds,  from  45  minutes  to 
just  15  minutes. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  we  woukj  have  to  en- 
courage employers  to  fxovide  this  type  of  sub- 
sidy. The  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  Author- 
ity, the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  and  New 
Jersey  Transit  created  TransitCenter  in  1986. 
a  public -private  alliance  to  promote  transit. 
TransitCenter  devetoped  the  first  regional  tran- 
sit voucher,  called  TransitChek,  which  was  of- 
fered to  area  errptoyers,  who  then  could  dis- 
tribute this  voucfier  to  their  employees  as  a 
fnnge  t)er>efit. 
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Since  1987  about  1,200  companies  have 
loined  the  TransitChek  program,  distributing 
mass  transit  vouchers  to  nx)re  than  25,000  ot 
their  employees.  This  is  impressive,  txjt  un- 
doubtedly, the  SI  5  limit  seriously  reduces  par- 
ticipation. Increasing  it  beyond  this  deminimus 
amount  can  be  expected  to  greatly  enharx;e 
employer  participation  in  this  program  and  oth- 
ers like  it  throughout  the  country. 

Even  with  this  increased  subsidy,  the  dis- 
parity between  automotxles  and  mass  transit 
remains  significant.  For  example,  in  New  Yor1< 
City  the  average  cost  for  parking  is  S192  per 
rrxjnth,  in  Boston,  S245,  in  Los  Angeles,  S120. 
Increasing  mass  transit  benefits  to  S60  per 
month  IS  hardly  unfair  or  rash  urxler  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Third,  the  legislation  rerTX)ves  what  is  known 
as  ttTe  "cliff"  effect  from  our  current  tax  law.  At 
present,  it  an  employee  receives  Si 6  per 
month  in  mass  transit  benefits,  )ust  Si  more 
than  the  allowable  amount,  the  entire  Si  6  tae- 
comes  taxable  Under  my  proposal,  if  an  errv 
ployee  received  $61  in  benefits,  only  Si  would 
be  taxable,  not  the  entire  amount. 

This  legislation  will  reduce  the  tax  bias 
against  mass  transit,  make  mass  transit  more 
affordable,  and  therefore  encourage  its  use. 
The  environmental  and  transportation  Ijenetits 
of  such  an  outcome  would  seem  obvious  It  is 
well  past  time  that  we  start  providing  t)etter  tax 
treatment  lor  mass  transrt 
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and  in  Saudi  Arabia    I   join  with  the  Dayton 
community  in  hopeful  prayer  for  ttieir  safety. 

For  the  sake  of  all  nations  involved,  let  us 
all  pray  lor  a  quick  end  to  the  fighting. 


January  IS,  1991 


outraged  at  iraqi  attack  on 
israp:l 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1 991 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio  fvfr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
outraged  at  tlie  unprovoked  Iraqi  attack  on  Is- 
rael. I  am  relieved  that  no  chemical  weapons 
were  used.  Even  so,  the  threat  of  chemical 
warfare  still  remains  frightemngly  real  for  the 
Israeli  people.  As  we  speak,  the  air  raid  sirens 
are  sounding  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem 

I  extend  my  most  sincere  sympiathy  and 
compassion  for  the  victims  of  last  night's  at- 
tack. arxJ  for  the  entire  State  of  Israel.  The 
world  community  is  united  against  Saddam 
Hussein.  Ixjt  it  is  Israel  that  coukj  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  Iraqi  wrath.  Our  troops  need  to 
(xotect  Israel  from  anottier  attack. 

We  need  to  fight  this  war  hard  and  fast,  and 
prevent  Hussein  from  again  attacking  Israel 
Israeli  involvement  could  seriously  disrupt  the 
fragile  alliance  of  Arab  arxl  Western  forces. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  our  troops  need 
the  full  support  of  the  United  States  I  will  vote 
for  today's  resolution  because  it  expresses  urv 
equivocal  support  for  the  men  and  women 
fighting  to  end  this  war 

During  floor  debate  on  the  Persian  Gulf  cri- 
sis. I  voted  against  the  Solarz-Michel  resolu- 
tion and  for  the  Gephardt-Hamilton  resolution 
because  i  hoped  lor  peace,  not  war  Now  that 
the  fighting  has  started,  our  troops  deserve 
and  need  unwavenng  support  from  ttie  U.S. 
Congress  so  tt>ey  can  do  their  )ob  quickly  and 
accurately,  and  come  twme  as  soon  as  pos- 
sit)le 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  children  and 
grandchildren,  husbands  and  wives  in  Israel 


INTRODUCTION  OK  LEGISLATION 
RELATING  TO  MOVING  EXPENSE 
DEDUCTION 


HON,  BRIAN  J,  nONNFJJ.Y 

OK  MA.SiAlllLSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  relating  to  the  income 
tax  deduction  tor  moving  expenses.  This  minor 
ctiange  in  the  tax  laws  wouW  raise  in  excess 
of  $1  billion  over  5  years,  and  is  fully  justified 
on  tax  policy  grounds.  Last  October,  this 
amendment  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  I  hope 
tfiat  it  will  be  approved  again  this  year 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  moving  expense  deduction 
was  added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964  Prior  to  that 
date,  moving  expenses  were  not  deductible  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes.  The  courts  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  reached 
conflicting  results  on  the  tax  treatment  of  reim- 
tHjrsement  for  moving  costs  paid  by  employ- 
ers, in  addition.  Congress  was  concerned  that 
taxpayers  whose  moving  expenses  were  not 
reimbursed  by  their  employers  were  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  for  tax  purposes.  Con- 
sequently, in  1964.  Congress  decided  that 
moving  expenses  should  be  deductible  in 
computing  adjusted  gross  income 

For  purposes  of  determining  whether  mov- 
ing expenses  are  deductible,  taxpayers  must 
meet,  arrwng  other  requirements,  a  distance 
test.  In  1964.  this  test  was  satisfied  only  if  the 
taxpayer's  new  principal  place  of  work  was  20 
miles  or  farther  from  the  taxpayer's  old  resi- 
dence than  his  old  residence  was  from  his  old 
place  of  work.  In  subsequent  tax  legislation. 
Congress  modified  this  distance  test  three 
times,  in  1969.  the  threshold  was  raised  to  50 
miles;  in  1976.  it  was  lowered  to  35  miles. 

It  IS  my  view  that  m  this  day  and  age,  35 
miles  is  an  unreasonably  low  threshold.  In 
1969,  Congress  noted  that  raising  the  20  mile 
thresfx)ld  was  justified  because  the  lower 
threshold  "allows  a  taxpayer  a  moving  ex- 
pense deduction  even  where  the  move  is 
merely  from  one  suburb  of  a  locality  to  an- 
other." (H.  Rept.  No.  413.  9lst  Cong.,  1st 
Sess  ,  at  75).  In  my  mirxj.  tfiere  is  little  jus- 
tification lor  Congress  subsidizing  local  moves. 
In  this  highly  mobile  society,  only  taxp>ayers 
who  must  travel  long  distances  should  quality 
for  the  deduction,  my  legislation  accomplishes 
that  goal 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach  a  technical  expla- 
nation of  my  legislation  lor  the  Record. 

Technical  Explanation  of  Legislation 
present  law 

In  computing  taxable  income,  taxpayers 
may  claim  Itemized  deductions.  Itemized  de- 
ductions include  a  portion  of  medical  ex- 
penses, home  residence  interest,  certain 
theft  and  casualty  losses.  State  and  local  in- 
come and  real  property  taxes,  and  moving 
expenses. 


Under  present  law.  a  taxpayer  may  gen- 
erally deduct  expenses  related  to  moving  If 
the  move  Is  related  to  commencing  work  at 
a  new  location  To  be  deductible,  a  taxpayer 
must  satisfy  a  distance  test,  a  length  of  em- 
ployment test,  and  a  commencement  of  work 
test  The  distance  test  Is  only  satisfied  if  the 
new  principal  place  of  work  Is  35  miles  or  far- 
ther from  the  taxpayer's  old  residence  than 
his  old  residence  was  from  his  old  place  of 
work. 

explanation  of  proposal 

Under  the  bill,  the  distance  test  would  be 
increased  from  35  miles  to  200  miles. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  bill  would  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  tieglnnlng  after  December  31.  1991.  un- 
less the  taxpayer  commenced  work  at  the 
new  principal  place  of  work  tiefore  January 
1.  1992. 


A  BILL  PERMITTING  EARLY  RE- 
TIREMENT FOR  MINE  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  INSPECTORS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  R.\H.A11  II 

of  WEST  VIRGINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  bill,  which  1  introduced  during  the 
101st  Cor>gress.  to  make  applicable  to  mine 
safety  and  health  insp>ectors  certain  pnovisions 
which  are  currently  applicable  to  law  enforce- 
ment oflicers. 

Namely,  my  bill  will  permit  an  early-out  re- 
tirement opportunity  for  mine  safety  and  health 
(MSHA]  inspectors,  at  age  50  with  20  years 
seni/ice.  due  to  stresses  related  to  their  )Obs 
The  bill  IS  identical  to  last  year's  measure,  ex- 
cept that  It  now  contains  a  one-time  exemption 
for  current  MSHA  inspectors  from  the  manda- 
tory retirement  provisions  currently  applicable 
to  other  law  enforcement  officers,  in  other 
words,  the  one-time  exemption  from  the  man- 
datory retirement  ages  will  af)ply  to  MSHA  in- 
spectors employed  in  those  positions  upon  en- 
actment of  the  bill  into  law  The  only  other 
change  to  the  bill,  different  from  last  years. 
was  to  conform  the  bill  to  laws  enacted  last 
year  affecting  law  enforcement  officers,  such 
as  pay  comparability  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  reasons  lor  this 
legislation.  First  let  me  assure  you  that  my 
long  association  with  coal  mining  and  related 
mining  activities,  I  am  deeply  aware  of  the 
many  job-related  stresses  that  prey  upon 
MSHA  Inspectors. 

My  bill  makes  it  imp)erative  for  each  Member 
of  Congress  to  take  a  look  at  the  mine  health 
and  safety  inspector's  job.  so  that  we  can 
confront  and  acknowledge  the  physical  dan- 
gers and  hazardous  conditions  they  face  every 
day.  year  after  year  on  the  job  Among  those 
hazards  are  Exposure  to  explosive  methane 
gas.  unstable  ground  and  roof  poisonous 
atmospheres,  radialion  and  harmful  dusts,  and 
dangerous  machinery  These  are  factors  in  the 
jobs  of  the  men  and  women  employed  m  more 
than  20,000  US   mining  operations 

Job  stresses  in  an  MSHA  inspectors  job  is 
tx)th  physical  and  menial,  caused  by  such  fac- 
tors as  The  performance  of  their  jobs  in  un- 
derground settings,  where  it  s  dark  cold,  and 
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wet.  Their  work  is  more  often  than  not  per- 
formed in  crouched  or  kneeling  positions  in 
areas  no  rnore  than  26  inches  high,  for  more 
than  4  hours  at  a  time  A  mine  insF>ector's 
physical  condition  requires  him  or  her  to  show 
they  are  able  to  maintain  their  bodies  in  kneel- 
ing positions  for  up  to  4  hours,  while  at  the 
same  time  breathing  noxious  gases  and  harnv 
fui  dusts,  and  while  subject  to  roof  cave-ins 
and  methane  gas  explosions.  While  they  are 
performing  such  feats  of  endurance,  they  are 
also  carrying  backpacks  containing  testing  and 
sampling  equipment  weighing  from  40  to  80 
pounds 

Mine  safety  and  health  inspectors  are  indi- 
viduals appointed  as  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  Labor.  They 
are  agents  of  the  Government,  sworn  to  en- 
force mine  safety  and  health  laws  and,  as 
such,  they  are  law  enforcement  officers.  In  my 
view,  the  iot>-related  stress  of  their  jobs  enti- 
tles them  to  an  early  retirement  policy  every 
bit  as  much  as  for  agents  of  the  Government 
employed  by  US  Customs,  U  S  Marshals,  or 
the  DEA  and  FBI 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  MSHA  inspectors,  who 
are  aging  on  the  job  after  20  years  of  stress, 
become  the  least  bit  impaired  either  physically 
or  mentally,  it  can  mean  the  same  sudden 
death  for  them  and  the  miners  they  are  at- 
tempting to  protect,  as  the  sudden  death  faced 
by  other  law  enforcement  officers  wilh  a  gur^ 
pointed  at  their  heads 

Just  this  past  week,  in  my  district  in 
McDowell  County,  WV,  there  was  a  mine  ex- 
plosion that  took  the  lives  of  two  miners  I 
spent  the  better  part  of  one  afternoon  and 
evening  with  the  surviving  members  of  these 
two  families  Even  in  the  best  of  times,  mine 
accidents  happen  You  can  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  if  we  did  not  have  these  dedi- 
cated, finely  trained  MSHA  inspectors  who 
keep  down  incidences  of  mine  accidents  that 
cause  so  much  death  and  destruction.  If  you 
can't  imagine  it,  you  have  only  to  study  the 
history  of  coal  and  other  mining  operations  to 
realize  the  carnage  that  was  allowed  when  no 
standards  lor  health  and  safety  were  m  place, 
and  few  if  anyone  in  charge  of  performing  in- 
spections of  mines  or  enforcing  such  stand- 
ards as  were  m  place 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  the  McDowell  County 
mining  accident  of  this  past  week  was  the  re- 
sult of  poorly  performing  mine  inspectors  who. 
if  they  were  doing  their  jobs  would  have  been 
avoided  The  cause  of  the  accident  is  still 
under  investigation  by  MSHA  inspectors.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  the  MSHA  inspectors 
themselves  fear  for  the  day  that  one  of  them, 
t)ecause  of  age.  because  of  poor  health,  be- 
cause of  job  stress,  will  cause  a  fatal  mining 
accident 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  body  pay  attention, 
and  let  ttiem  think  about  the  lives  at  stake — 
both  miners  and  inspectors — and  let  them  give 
serious  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
early  retirement  policy  for  MSHA  inspectors. 

I  have  talked  with  these  men  and  women, 
and  they  tell  me:  Mr.  Rahall.  passing  the  ini- 
tial physical  test  for  an  MSHA  inspectors  job 
IS  very  hard  indeed  for  an  18-year-old;  passing 
the  physical  test  dunng  subsequent  job 
recertification  tests  for  a  man  of  55  is  impos- 
sible. 
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Mr  Speaker.  MSHA  inspectors  work  very 
hard,  and  take  pnde  in  their  training  and  ability 
to  reduce  health  and  safety  hazards  by  enforc- 
ing the  mine  safety  and  health  standards  that 
are  in  law.  They  save  many  lives  each  and 
every  year  through  their  diligence  and  atterv 
tion  to  details  on  the  job. 

According  to  our  most  recent  data,  in  1988, 
there  were  1 1 1 ,944  citations  issued  in  the  coal 
mine  industry,  6,559  closure  orders,  792  immi- 
nent danger  orders,  arKi  68  percent  of  the  ci- 
tations were  determined  to  be  significant  and 
substantial  The  same  kind  of  statistics  are 
found  in  metal  and  nonmetal  mines,  but  not  as 
many  on  an  annual  basis  as  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  MSHA  inspectors  not  only  find  and 
report,  or  crte.  coal  mine  operators  for  these 
violations  of  mine  safety  and  health  law.  they 
enforce  them  by  closing  mines  For  doing  their 
jobs,  they  face  the  ire  of  the  coal  mine  opera- 
tor who  is  losing  business  during  such  clo- 
sures, which  produces,  over  time,  an  addi- 
tional job-related  stress. 

In  conclusion.  Mr,  Speaker,  i  reiterate  that 
MSHA  inspectors  under  my  bill  will  be  given 
the  right  to  retire  at  age  50  with  20  years  ex- 
perience, due  to  the  physical  and  mental 
stress  related  to  their  working  conditions  in  the 
performance  of  their  jobs. 

They  are  in  danger  every  day.  and  at  the 
end  of  20  years  service,  the  cumulative  effects 
of  the  job-related  stress  could  impair  them 
both  physically  and  mentally  to  the  point 
where  more,  rather  than  fewer,  mine  accidents 
could  occur,  i<illing  inspectors  as  well  as  coal 
miners.  They  deserve,  and  the  coal  miners 
who  depend  upon  them  for  their  health  and 
safety  would  be  better  served,  if  MSHA  in- 
spectors are  given  this  entitlement  to  early-out 
retirement  options. 

If  my  colleagues  desire  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation,  i  urge  them  to  call  me  at  225- 
3452. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  CROATIAN 
PEOPLE  ON  THE  PERSL^N  GULF 
CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAflCANT.  JR. 

UK  O.HIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaij.  January  IS.  1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr,  Speaker,  please  insert 
the  following  letter  from  Dobrosiav  Paraga. 
president  of  the  Croatian  Party  of  Rights,  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  it  outlines  the 
position  of  the  Croatian  people  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis. 

Croatia.n  Party  i  i-  Rig.kts. 
Zagreb.  Croatia.  Ja\ud-'^  ;i,  1991. 
-Mr  PRESIDE.nt. 
.Members  of  Congress. 

Dear  Honorable  Represe.vtativ'es  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States  ok  America: 
While  dramatic  chansres  are  still  occurring 
dally  in  Eastern  Europe  and  an  unavoidable 
confrontation  has  developed  in  the  Middle 
East  I  wish  to  personally  thank  you  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Croatia  on  your  coura- 
(i'eous  assumption  of  world  leadership  to  en- 
sure that  fundamental  human  rights  and  lib- 
prtipg  are  available  to  all. 

.^s  President  Havel  stated  to  me  when  I 
met  with  him  in  F*rag^ue  on  October  29.  1990 — 
"if  there  are  human  rights  violations  going 
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on  anywhere,  then  human  rights  are  threat- 
ened everywhere." 

Your  support  of  the  freedom  seeking  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  from  Lithuania  to  Kuwait 
and  beyond,  is  instrumental  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goa;  and  nowhere  do  we 
understandand  this  more  than  m  Croatia 

Wliile  we  Croatians  have  not  yet  completed 
our  transition  to  democracy  and  independ- 
ence 1  can  personally  testify  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  U.S.  Senate  passing  S  Res  169 
on  August  4,  1989  supporting  my  efforts  to 
bring  about  increased  respect  for  human 
rights  in  Yugoslavia  that  I  would  now  not  be 
writing  to  you  as  the  President  of  the  Cro- 
atian Party  of  Rights  from  our  offices  in  Za- 
greb but  rather  from  one  of  the  jail  or  prison 
cells  where  1  had  previously  been  incarcer- 
ated and  tortured  for  circulating  a  petition 
a.'^kmg  for  amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners 
;n  Yugoslavia  in  1980 

.Although  we  in  Croatia  now  have  demo- 
cratic political  parties  we  do  not  yet  have 
■government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people."  While  we  are  patiently  changing 
ihis  we  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  identi- 
fied by  the  actions  of  those  who  still  rule  us 
but  do  not  represent  us. 

On  September  28.  1990  .Associated  F*ress  ran 
a  report  on  Iracji  jets  being  ser\iced  by  Yugo- 
slavia in  Croatia  which  Senator  Dole  noted 
with  a  request  for  an  investigation  m  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  24.  1990  en- 
titled "What  are  Iraqi  Military  Aircraft 
Doing  in  Yugoslavia'?"  And  then  on  January 
il.  1991  Reuters  reported  that  Iraqi  agents  or 
terrorists  may  already  be  m  place  in  Europe 
having  infiltrated  through  Yugoslavia. 

We  have  all  watched  these  terrifying  expe- 
riences unfold  Into  dramatic  statements  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  and  we've  all  won- 
dered why  and  when  will  it  end.  The  people 
of  Croatia  know  how  difficult  it  is,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  end  armed  aggression  and  op- 
pression without  help  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  express  ourselves  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  community 
by  volunteering  our  services  to  actively  par- 
ticipate with  the  following  declaration 

"Declaration 

"We,  the  people  of  Croatia,  join  in  this  op- 
portunity to  stand,  and  side,  with  our 
friends,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  governments  of  the  world,  who  in  this 
time  of  world  crises  have  courageously  as- 
sumed the  burden  of  leadership  m  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  United  Nations  Resolu- 
tions: and  whereas  the  Federal  Government 
of  Yugoslavia,  and  its  offspring  Gove.-nments 
in  the  Republics  of  Yugoslavia,  have  chosen 
a  position  of  non-commitment,  we  feel  that 
this  international  effort  to  stop  the  brutal 
aggression  of  Saddam  Hussein  demands  the 
active  support  of  all  who  care  about  preserv- 
ing freedom  and  the  rights  of  human  beings 
to  live  peacefully  within  their  own  country. 

"We.  the  undersigned,  in  our  desire  to  ac- 
tively participate,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
other  nations  of  the  world,  hereby,  volunteer 
our  sers'ices  to  the  multinational  forces  unit- 
ed in  resolve  to  secure  the  justice  which  will 
alone  result  in  lasting  peace,  as  well  as  ex- 
tending our  commitment  to  a  multinational 
peace  keeping  force  to  presers-e  this  new 
world  order  " 

Presently  the  people  of  Croatia  are  ex- 
pressing themselves  by  individually  signing 
this  declaration  just  as  over  500.000 
Croations  have  signed  a  petition  for  inde- 
pendence from  Yugoslavia  over  the  course  of 
the  last  six  months.  Maybe  someday  soon 
the  nation  of  Croatia  will  once  again  be  able 
to  express  itself  as  a  country  in  such  an  hon- 
orable commitment  as  is  this  participation 
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In  achieving  the  unalienable  rights  of  all 
people— life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness 

DOBROSLAV  PARAOA. 

President. 


THE  PR0LIFEH.\T1L)N  OF  CREDIT 
CARDS 


HON.  C.\RROLL  HIBBARD.  JR. 

OF  KENTl.CKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  January  18. 1991 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker,  last  month  I 
received  a  well-wntlen  and  thought-provoking 
December  21  letter  from  my  constituent.  David 
H.  Filler,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley National  Bank  in  Henderson.  KY,  which  I 
woukl  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

Dave  Piller  has  contacted  me  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Commirtee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  atx)ut  his  serious  concerns 
regarding  the  proliferation  of  credit  cards  and 
their  finaricial  burden  to  young  families  As  a 
financial  counselor  to  young  families,  he  is  wit- 
nessing first  hand  tfie  severe  consequences  to 
these  individuals  as  they  are  burdened  beyond 
(Telp  due  to  ttieir  inatxlity  to  refrain  from  ac- 
cepting the  credit  cards  ottered  them  with  of- 
ferings of  credit  limits  which  tsear  no  apparent 
relationship  to  the  abdity  to  repay 

I   urge   my   colleagues  to  reflect  upon  the 
timely  comments  contained  in  Dave  Filler's  let- 
ter to  me  His  letter  follows  in  Its  entirety 
Ohio  Valley  National  Bank. 
Henderson.  KY.  December  21.  1990. 
U.S.  Representative  Carroll  Hubbard. 
Rayburn   House  Office  Building.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  congressman  Hubbard:  Being  aware 
of  your  position  on  the  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  I  feel  that  you 
are  the  proper  person  to  whom  I  should  ex- 
press a  deep  concern  that  I  have  regarding 
the  proliferation  of  credit  cards. 

I  donate  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
gratis  to  the  financial  counseling  of  young 
families.  In  virtually  all  cases  these  families 
are  burdened  beyond  help.  It  Is  not  unusual 
for  them  to  have  three  or  more  cards  with 
total  Indebtedness  of  SI4.000  or  more  at  Inter- 
est rates  of  20  percent  or  greater!  These 
cards  have  been  mass  mailed  with  offerings 
of  credit  limits  which  t)ear  no  apparent  rela- 
tionship to  the  ability  to  repay 

Of  course,  the  large  banks  providing  these 
cards  defend  themselves  by  pleading  that 
they  Incur  large  losses  which  must  be  cov- 
ered by  higher  rates.  The  reality  Is  that  the 
Industry  is  reaping  the  consequence  of  greed 
unrestrained  by  any  sense  of  responsibility 
or  regard  for  the  well  being  of  those  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  lured  into  such  debt.  If  the 
interest  rates  on  these  cards  were  restricted 
to  3  points  over  prime,  for  example,  the  pro- 
viders would  make  certain  that  this  form  of 
credit  would  be  extended  only  to  those  who 
were  worthy  of  the  credit 

As  it  stands,  where  will  it  end?  larger  and 
larger  losses,  leading  to  more  and  more  im- 
prudent lending,  at  higher  and  higher  rates. 
What  a  disgrace'  Who  really  loses'  All  of 
us— taxpayers,  families  broken  by  the  strain 
of  Impossible  debt,  social  help  agencies,  etc. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  visit  with  you 
when  you  are  in  town  to  discuss  this  further. 
David  H  Filler. 
Senior  Vice  President. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REM.ARKS 
A  BATTLE  ON  THE  HOMEFRONT 

HO.N.  GERRY  L  STLDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  STUDDS  Mr  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion prefers  to  downplay  the  unavoidable  fact 
that  American  men  and  women  are  fighting — 
and  dying — m  the  Persian  Gulf  because  we 
badly  need  the  oil  that  is  produced  there  Arxj 
we  have  iDecome  dependent  on  that  oil  tie- 
cause  the  Reagan  administration  failed  to 
learn  any  lessons  from  ttie  oil  crises  of  the 
1970-s. 

As  an  editorial  in  today's  Boston  Globe 
points  out.  the  Bush  administration — with  its 
continuing  opposition  to  the  developnnent  of  a 
mucfvneeded  comprehensive  energy  policy — 
seems  to  be  following  down  the  same  way- 
ward path  I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Jan.  18. 1991] 

lA  Battle  Over  Oil  Worth  Fiohtino  For. 

One  does  not  have  to  think  that  the  United 
States  should  be  '•fighting  for  oil"  In  the 
Mideast  to  agree  that  one  lesson  that  Is 
reenforced  by  the  situation  there  is  that  the 
nation  must  reduce  its  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil.  It  is  a  lesson  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration seems  unwilling  to  learn. 

The  word  in  Washington  is  that  a  decision 
has  been  made  in  the  White  House  to  avoid 
any  mention  of  energy  policy  In  the  presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  address,  an  obvious 
time  to  unveil  any  new  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  rationale  for  this  decision,  it  is 
said,  is  that  nothing  the  administration 
would  be  inclined  to  offer  would  make  much 
of  a  dent  in  our  oil  dependence,  and  the  ad- 
ministration doesn't  want  to  call  attention 
to  that. 

From  the  beginning.  President  Bush  cava- 
lierly rejected  the  idea  that  energy  conserva- 
tion should  be  any  part  of  the  Initial  re- 
sponse to  the  Iraqi  Invasion  of  Kuwait. 

That  posture  put  the  president  on  the  side 
of  those  forces  In  his  administration,  report- 
edly led  by  chief  of  staff  John  Sununu,  who 
reject  the  development  of  a  national  energy 
policy  on  the  grounds  that  the  government 
role  in  such  matters  should  be  limited  It 
also  contradicted  the  conviction  of  his  own 
Energy  Department  that  real  savings  In  en- 
ergy use  are  possible  and  wise. 

The  litany  of  what  can  be  done  has  lieen  re- 
cited for  15  years  now:  tougher  fuel-effi- 
ciency standards  for  cars;  a  national  model 
code  for  energy  efficiency  in  housing;  new 
standards  of  lighting  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial buildings;  tougher  energy  standards 
for  appliances;  federal  Incentives  for  states 
to  encourage  state  regulators  to  promote 
utility  conservation  programs  such  as  those 
already  In  place  in  Massachusetts 

A  comprehensive  national  energy  policy 
could  reduce  by  20  percent  the  United  States' 
energy  consumption  in  this  decade.  It  may 
not  be  worth  fighting  a  war  to  control  for- 
eign oil.  but  It  Is  worth  a  pc>litlcal  tjattle  in 
Washington  to  reduce  the  nation's  depend- 
ence on  it. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION" 
RELATING  TO  TAX  BENEFITS 
FOR  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSO- 
CIATIONS 

HON.  BRL\.N  J.  DONNELLY 

1-  w^,->.-^.M  H    --r;T> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK-KV:  ATIVES 

Friday.  January  !■■)    1:K'1 

Mr  DONNELLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  intro 
ducing  legislation  today  which  would  recapture 
the  enormously  generous  tax  breaks  which 
several  corporations  received  at  the  end  of 
1988  after  acquiring  some  savings  and  loan 
associations  In  my  view.  Congress  should 
have  never  authorized  these  tax  breaks,  and 
in  light  of  the  scandals  arising  from  the  S&L 
cnsis,  my  legislation  is  an  appropriate  and 
necessary  response 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  1980s,  Congress 
enacted  several  tax  breaks  for  tjanks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  Some  of  these 
breaks  clarified  unsettled  areas  of  the  tax 
laws.  In  November  1988.  Congress  decided  to 
cut  back  on  these  tax  breaks  by  bO  percent, 
effective  on  January  i,  1989  In  December 
1988  alone,  tax  breaks  worth  S4  6  billion  were 
awarded  to  acquired  savings  arxJ  loan  asso- 
ciations 

These  tax  benefits  were  enormously  gener- 
ous, and  allowed  acquirers  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions  to  take  advantage  of  mcome 
tax  benefits  available  to  no  other  taxpayer.  In 
fact.  Tax  Notes  magazine  described  these 
benefits  as  the  best  tax  shelte'  since  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  approved  an  amendment  I  offered 
in  May  1989  to  eliminate  these  tax  breaks 

Those  tax  breaks  were  bad  enough  What's 
worse  is  that  many  of  the  purchasers  of  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  have  no  experi- 
ence running  a  financial  institution  They  in- 
clude cosmetic  companies,  automobile  manu- 
facturers, and  investment  bankers,  many  of 
whom  purchased  the  savings  and  loans  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tax  breaks  before  they 
were  cut  back 

My  legislation  would,  quite  simply   recapture 
these  tax  benefits  in  certain  abusive  instances 
In  addition,  the  legislation  clarifies  an  area  of 
the  income  tax   law  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  the  acquirer  of  a  savings  and  loan 
after  its  disposition    In  my  opinion.  Congress 
should   act   on  this   legislation   as   rapidly   as 
possible,  and  i  insert  a  technical  description  of 
this  legislation  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
Technical  description  of  Legislation 
present  law 
Consolidated  return  rules 

If  two  or  more  corporations  file  a  consoli- 
dated Income  tax  return,  losses  of  one  affili- 
ate can  offset  income  of  other  memt>ers  of 
the  group.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
promulgated  regulations  to  Implement  these 
consolidated  return  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code. 

Under  the  consolidated  return  regulations. 
a  parent  corporation's  basis  In  the  common 
stock  of  its  subsidiary  Is  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  losses  utilized  by  the  parent  Con- 
sequently, the  basis  of  the  subsidiary's  stock 
In  the  hands  of  the  parent  can  become  nega- 
tive, creating  an  excess  loss  account.  Under 
the  regulations,  the  parent  must  "recap- 
ture" (I.e.,  recognize  as  income)  the  excess 
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loss  account  in  the  case  of  certain  disposi- 
tion events,  including  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
the  subsidiary's  stock  ist'f.  Treas.  Regs. 
1  1502-1*  b)). 

Earnings  and  profits  calculations 

In  general,  a  corporation's  earnings  and 
profits  account  is  a  measure  of  the  corpora- 
tion's ability  to  pay  dividends.  If  a  corpora- 
tion has  no  E^P.  distributions  by  the  cor- 
poration to  Its  shareholders  are  generally 
considered  a  return  of  capital  A  member  of 
a  consolidated  group  owning-  stock  in  a  sub- 
sidiary Is  required  to  make  a  positiv?  adjust- 
ment in  the  basis  of  the  subsidiary  s  stock 
for  the  allocable  part  of  the  subsidiary's  un- 
distributed E&P  for  the  year  (see.  Treas. 
Regs.  l,1502-32<b)(i)). 

The  Internal  Revenue  Ser\'ice  has  taken 
the  position  that  payments  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  to  a 
corporation  acquiring  a  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitution generat,e  earnings  and  profits,  even 
if  those  payments  were  tax-free  to  the 
acquirer  under  section  597  of  the  Code  (see. 
e.g..  PLR  8860052.  holding  13).  Earnings  and 
profits  so  generated  therefore  cause  a  posi- 
tive adjustment  in  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion's excess  loss  account  or  investment  ac- 
count (see.  e.g..  PLR  8912043.  holding  12). 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

Under  the  bill,  certain  events  occurring 
with  respect  to  specified  acquired  savings 
and  loan  associations  would  trigger  a  recap- 
ture of  tax  benefits  from  the  parent  organi- 
zation. 

After  January  3.  1991,  if  such  an  associa- 
tion t)ecomes  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  in  a  title  11  or  similar  case,  or  receives 
additional  financial  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral government,  then  the  tax  benefits  avail- 
able to  that  association  are  recaptured  from 
the  parent.  The  recapture  amount  would  be 
equal  to  the  reduction  in  tax  on  the  parent 
by  reason  of  the  utilization  of  losses  of  the 
acquired  institution  incurred  after  January 
3.  1991.  reduced  by  required  payments  in  re- 
spect of  these  tax  reductions. 

The  bill  applies  to  acquisitions  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  which  occurred  after 
November  10.  1988  and  before  January  1.  1989 
and  with  respect  to  which  tax  benefits  re- 
pealed In  1989  were  available 

In  addition,  the  bill  clarifies  that  amounts 
excluded  from  gross  income  under  section  597 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  las  in  effect  be- 
fore its  repeal  by  the  Financial  Institutions 
Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforcement  Act  of 
1969 1  do  not  generate  earnings  and  profits. 
Thus,  these  amounts  would  not  increase  the 
basis  of  a  subsidiary's  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  parent  and  a  positive  adjustment  would 
not  t>e  made  in  the  subsidiary's  excess  loss 
account  or  investment  account  on  account  of 
such  amounts.  Consequently,  the  bill  over- 
rules private  letter  rulings  8850052  and 
8912043  and  any  other  rulings  which  reach  the 
same  result. 

effective  DATE 
The  bill  is  effective  for  dispositions  after 
January  3,  1991. 


SUPPORT  FOR  NATIONAL  KOREAN 
WAR  MEMORIAL 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OK  NEW  JERSEY 

Di  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr    TORRICELLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  urge  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  Amen- 
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cans  to  join  me  in  support  of  a  most  worth- 
while endeavor:  The  construction  of  a  National 
Korean  War  Memonal  here  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  RECORD 
the  following  proclamation  and  urge  support 
for  this  vital  monument; 

Korean  War  vetera.ns  Association 

Dear  Patriot:  We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
fund  drive  to  raise  the  money  needed  for  the 
completion  of  a  long  overdue  National  Ko- 
rean War  Memorial  in  Washington.  DC  It 
will  be  built  near  the  Lincoln  .Memorial  and 
will  honor  those  who  served  our  country  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War.  That  war  where  our  na- 
tion and  others  of  the  United  Nations  did 
help  rescue  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
from  communist  aggression.  It  required  38 
months  and  many  bitter  battles  to  restore 
peace. 

Many  casualties,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian resulted  from  that  action.  As  an  act  of 
gratitude  and  to  commemorate  victory 
South  Korea  erected  many  battle  monu- 
ments. They  have  remembered  that  so  many 
of  our  and  their  forces  fought,  suffered  and 
died  in  that  war.  Let  us  now  follow  their  ex- 
ample and  contribute  to  build  our  own  Na- 
tional Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial. 

We  must  show  our  concern  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  To  properly  record  the  deeds  of 
our  valiant  forces  into  American  history 
Our  proud  history  that  has  traditionally  re- 
flected the  deeds  of  our  patriots  since  the 
birth  of  our  nation.  That  history  that  does 
neither  glorify  nor  advocate  war;  but  does 
show  appreciation  for  those  patriots  who  did 
fight  our  wars  when  called  to  do  so.  Our  his- 
tory that  has  always  inspired  our  school 
children  with  "love  of  country"  and  instilled 
values  into  them  that  lasted  for  life.  Those 
values  have  been  and  are  still  the  essence  of 
"Americanism". 

The  National  Korean  War  Veterans  Memo- 
rial will  acknowledge  the  fact  that  over 
54.000  American  servicem.en  died  and  over 
103,000  were  wounded.  Over  8.000  were  missing 
in  action  and  more  than  7.000  were  taken 
prisoner  of  war.  The  prisoner  of  war  suffered 
extreme  cruelty  as  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  about  half  of  them  perished.  We  must 
also  remember  that  the  parents  and  relatives 
of  the  brave  fallen  have  also  suffered  greatly. 
We  can  now  show  them  that  we  care  and  wi:j 
prove  it  by  our  donations.  Recentl.v  in  Ber- 
gen County.  New  Jersey,  a  Korean  War  Vet- 
erans Memorial  was  dedicated  Many  speech- 
es were  delivered  and  there  was  a  large  audi- 
ence. We  of  the  Korean  War  Veterans  .Asso- 
ciation were  also  there  with  many  members 
Soon  after  the  monument  was  unveiled  we 
noticed  an  elderly  woman  walk  to  and  place 
her  hand  upon  the  face  of  that  monument. 
She  briefly  stared  at  it  through  tearing  eyes 
Then  she  quietly  departed  through  the 
crowd.  God  bless  that  dear  mother  for  she 
now  knows  that  her  son  has  been  at  last  re- 
m.embered  by  that  county  and  soon  shall  be 
by  a  grateful  nation,  when  the  National  Ko- 
rean War  Veterans  Memorial  is  in  place 

Let's  join  together  and  achieve  a  resound- 
ing victory  in  this  the  symbolic  final  cam- 
paign of  the  Korean  War.  You  may  consider 
your  donation  as  an  investment  in  "Ameri- 
canism" and  perhaps  flag  desecration  will 
some  day  become  unknown. 

For  further  information  contact  the  Ko- 
rean War  Veterans  Association,  Box  12205. 
Baltimo.'-e,  MD  21281. 
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FORT  TOTTEN  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAK'TTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  nse  today  to  intrcxluce  legislation  designating 
that  the  Fort  Totten  State  Historic  Srte,  on  the 
shores  of  Devils  Lake,  be  declared  a  nationai 
historic  site 

Fort  Totlen  is  one  of  the  best-preserved 
frontier  military  posts  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
west.  It  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  lonq 
standing  relationship  between  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Amencan  Indians  Fori 
Totten's  history  reflects  the  Federal  responses 
to  the  Indian  question 

In  1862  a  combination  of  white  harassment, 
broken  treaties,  and  an  atisence  of  military 
troops  due  to  the  Civil  War  caused  the  Great 
Sioux  uprising  Congress  then  abrogated  all 
existing  treaties  and  sent  Gen,  Harry  Hastings 
Sibley  to  quash  the  rebellion.  As  a  result  of 
this  action  many  Sioux  bands  migrated  to  the 
Devils  Lake  areas  for  securit>\  The  Sioux  then 
fxoceeded  to  attack  trade,  supply,  and  travel 
routes.  The  War  Department  saw  this  as  a 
ma)or  threat  to  the  security  o<  the  white  people 
in  the  Devils  Lake  Area  and  to  the  expanding 
agricultural  frontier  in  "867,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Capt.  Samuel  A  Wainwnght,  the  3ist 
Infantry  built  Fort  Totlen  atxjut  900  feet  from 
the  shore  of  Devils  Lake, 

In  1890,  because  of  the  relative  calm  ot  the 
region,  the  fort  was  closed  ana  placed  urx3er 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  US,  Government  to  be 
used  as  a  mission  school  Shortly  after  this  rt 
became  national  policy  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  responsibility  to  furnish  primary 
and  secondary  education  for  all  Indian  children 
ot  school  age  residing  on  the  reservation  This 
policy  was  set  at  an  annual  meeting  at  ttie 
posh  Catskills  resort  of  the  Smiley  brothers 
called  Lake  Mohonk,  and  was  called  ttie 
Mohonk  Conference  The  (^inference  caliec 
for  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Indian  educatior. 
and  their  calls  were  answered  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Morgan,  the  new  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Reservation  day  schtxils  were  designed  to 
familianze  Indians  with  the  white  communities 
style  of  living,  so  they  would  eventually  be  ab- 
sortjed  by  the  larger  white  soaety  This  proc- 
ess involved  the  teaching  of  English  and  otfier 
tiasic  academic  subjects  as  well  as  manual 
and  industrial  skills.  Also  as  an  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  Indians  to  avilized  soaety,  they  were 
taught  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
evangelical  Chnstianity  Students  were  ex- 
pected to  learn  enough  to  become  successful 
farmers  and  tradesmen,  but  some  went  t>e- 
yond  the  Indian  scfxwls  to  white  preparatory, 
collegiate  and  professional  schools  Fort 
Totten  was  selected  as  a  site  for  one  such 
scfXK)!,  and  its  history  is  a  part  of  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  in  the  atterrpt  to  assimi- 
late the  Amencan  Irxjian,  Tfxise  wtio  attended 
the  school  were  taught  not  to  resist  the  proc- 
ess txrt  to  survrve. 

Fort  Totten  continued  as  a  combination  day 
and  boarding  school  during  1 934  to  1 936  after 
which  Its  function  was  expanded  to  include  a 
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preventorium  for  children  with  tuberculosis 
Teachers  as  well  as  nurses  and  a  doctor  were 
staff  members  for  the  new  institution.  The 
preventorium  was  implemented  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  out  of  their  concern  for  In- 
dian health  and  to  control  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  day  school  then  officially  closed 
in  1 937  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  health 
care  After  the  5-year  trial  period  for  the 
preventorium  was  over  in  1940,  Fort  Totten 
was  reverted  back  to  a  day  and  boarding 
school. 

On  t^^arch  6,  1959,  a  concurrent  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  North  Dakota  Senate  to 
accept  the  Fort  Totten  site  from  the  US.  De- 
partment of  tfie  Interior  The  North  Dakota 
State  Historical  Society  was  then  charged  with 
rts  oversight  and  maintenance. 

The  Fort  Totten  State  Historic  Site  consists 
of  approximately  9  81  acres  and  is  located 
within  ttie  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation.  The  area  owned  by  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  was  originally  the  dnil  and  pa- 
rade area  and  is  enclosed  by  a  square  of 
buiWir>gs.  Except  for  one  company  barracks 
the  square  proper  descried  atxsve  is  exactly 
as  it  was  when  the  post  was  closed  in  1890. 

The  existing  structures  that  comprise  the 
Fort  Totten  Historic  Site  are  of  great  historical 
value.  The  adjutant's  office  retains  much  of  its 
original  character  arxj  depicts  I9th  century 
army  administration  The  tx)sp)ital  is  one  of  the 
few  surviving  examples  of  I9th  century  army 
hospitals 

The  North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society 
sirx;e  becoming  trustee  in  1960  has  main- 
tained the  16  remaining  buildings  while  pub- 
licizing the  site  and  its  history  The  society  has 
restored  much  of  the  site  and  developed  an 
interpretive  center  that  includes  exhibits  and 
concessions.  Although  the  site  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  Its  State  and  regional  history,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  for  the  contribution 
It  has  made  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  its  governmental  policies  in  regard  to  the 
American  Indian. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. The  text  of  my  btll  is  as  follows: 
H  R   - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tke  United  States  of  AmerKa  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  clt^d  as  the  "Fort  Totten 
National  Historic  Site  Act ". 

8KC.  1.  nNDINGR 

The  ConKTese  hereby  finds  that^ 

(1)  Fort  Totten  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
military  posts  surviving  from  the  Indian 
wars  in  the  trans-Mississippi  west. 

(2)  Fort  Totten  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  American  Indian  history,  first  as  an 
Indian  agency  for  Indians  coming  to  the  area 
and  then,  from  1890  through  1960,  as  an  In- 
dian industrial  school;  and 

(3)  Fort  Totten  Is  In  immediate  need  of 
major  repairs  and  restoration  work  which 
are  t)eyond  the  financial  capabilities  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  and  which  would  be 
best  undertaken  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

SEC.  S.  ACQUISITION  OP  HISTORIC  SITE. 

In  order  to  preserve  Fort  Totten.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  real  property  descritied  in  sec- 
tion i  for  the  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  a  national  historic  site. 
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SKC.  4.  DE.St  RllTlO.N  Of  SITE 

The  real  property  referred  to  in  section  3  Is 
that  real  property  known  as  the  Fort  Totten 
State  Historic  Site  located  approximately 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Devils 
Lake.  North  Dakota,  on  the  south  shore  of 
Devils  Lake  on  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Res- 
ervatioi; 

SEC.  5.  AU-MLMSFKAriUN  OF  SITE. 

The  property  acquired  under  this  Act  shall 
be  known  as  the  'Fort  Totten  National  His- 
toric Site",  and  it  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses';  approved  August  25.  1916  (30  Stat.  535; 
16  U.S.C.  1.  2-41  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
American  sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiq- 
uities of  national  significance,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat. 
666;  16  U.S.C  461-4671. 
SEC.  «.  GENERAL  MA-NAGEME?^  PLAN. 

Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
general  management  plan  for  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  the  site  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  indicating— 

(11  the  lands  and  interests  in  lands  adja- 
cent or  related  to  the  site  which  are  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
source protection,  scenic  integrity,  or  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  area  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  section 
and  the  estimated  cost  thereof; 

(2)  the  number  of  visitors  and  types  of  pul>- 
11c  u.se  within  the  site  which  can  be  accom- 
modated in  accordance  with  the  protection 
of  its  resources;  and 

(31  the  location  and  estimated  cost  of  fa- 
cilities deemed  necessary   to  accommodate 
such  visitors  and  uses. 
SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


PENSION  BENEFITS  FOR  CLERGY 
MEMBERS 

HON.  HON  L  ?\MT\\ 

OK  CAUFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  13.  1991 

fvir  PANETTA.  f^r  Speaker.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would  address 
a  problem  faced  by  many  retired  clergy  merrv 
tiers.  wtK)se  pensions  are  artificially  limited  by 
a  technical  provision  of  the  Tax  Code  My  bill 
would  enable  them  to  receive  the  full  pension 
to  which  they  should  be  entitled  tiased  on  their 
preretirement  compensation 

The  prot>lem  for  many  members  of  tfie  cler- 
gy IS  that  they  receive  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  usually  rrxxlest  compensation  as  a 
nontaxable  payment  for  room  and  board,  often 
known  as  a  parsonage  allowance  Section  107 
of  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code  specifically 
gives  this  allowance  tax-free  status 

The  law  gives  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
flexibility  in  determining  what  constitutes  com- 
pensation (or  purposes  ot  determining  maxi 
mum   pension   payments    However,   the    iRS 
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has  chosen  not  to  inclu(3e  parsonage  atow- 
ances  m  this  (tefmition.  Thus.  I  t)elieve  Con- 
gress must  act 

For  many  individuals,  taxable  compensation 
may  be  tjelow  Si 0.000.  while  the  comtxnation 
of  taxable  compensation  and  parsonage  allow- 
ance, which  truly  reflects  their  actual  com- 
pensation, might  be  considerably  greater  than 
Si  0,000.  The  intent  of  the  law— to  hmit  overly 
generous  pension  tienetits — is  grossly  dis- 
torted when  It  does  not  even  permit  these  re- 
tired clergy  members  to  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  their  actual  preretirement  compensa- 
tion. 

The  result  is  that  many  retired  clergy  men> 
t)ers  who  have  put  m  decades  of  service  are 
art)itranly  limited  to  a  $10,000  annual  pension 
when  in  fact  tfiey  would  be  entitled  under  then 
pension  plans  to  more — il  they  were  permitted 
to  include  their  parsonage  allowance  m  deter- 
mining their  preretirement  compensation  I  do 
not  think  this  is  fair,  and  I  do  not  think  It 
makes  sense. 

My  bill  addresses  this  problem  m  a  very 
simple  way  It  includes  in  preretirement  corrv 
pensation,  for  purposes  of  determining  maxi- 
mum pension  benefits,  the  value  of  a  clergy 
memt)er's  piarsonage  allowance 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  does  not 
mandate  any  sp)ecific  pension  tienefit  tor  a 
clergy  member  It  simply  allows  a  higher  bene- 
fit to  be  paid  for  those  wtio  have  worked  long 
enough  and  t>een  compensated  enough  to 
qualify  tor  ttiat  higher  benefit 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  would  correct  what  I 
believe  is  an  unintended  impact  of  ttie  legisla- 
tion we  have  passed  in  recent  years  to  limit 
excessive  tax-deferred  pension  plans.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  this  measure. 

Following  is  tfie  text  of  my  bill; 
H  R  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

That  (a)  paragraph  (3)  of  section  415(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining 
average  compensation  for  high  3  years)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'compensation'  in- 
cludes amounts  excluded  from  gross  Income 
under  section  \cn." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  8ul)8ectlon  ta) 
shall  apply  to  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1988. 


TRIBUTE  IN   MKMOHY  OF  DR. 
DESIDIH  G.'M..'^KY 

HON.  W1LLL\.M  LEHViiN 

i.K  V ;  '  '■■,  :  «. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'l.h-F'.  ;  ATTVES 

Friday .  JariuaTu  : '•    i':'l 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  i  learned  recently  of 
the  tragic  passing  of  Dr  Desidir  Galsky  in  an 
automobile  accident  m  Prague  Dr  Galsky 
was  a  tireless  defender  o'  the  Czechoslovak 
Jewish  community  who  worked  diligently  to 
assure  the  survival  of  Jewish  culture  m  that 
nation  Many  Americans  will  rememtier  him  for 
his  role  in  the  "Precious  Legacy"  ot  Judaic 
treasures  exhibition  which  toured  the  United 
States    Dr   Galsky  also  was  deeply  involved  in 
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the  underground  Czech  translation,  publication 
and  dissemination  of  great  Hebrew  literature, 
in  children's  education  and  in  the  general  pro- 
nation of  the  Czechoslovak  Jewish  commu- 
nity. In  tribute  to  Dr.  Galsky.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  some  reflections  on  his  life 
which  I  recently  received  from  Mr  Mark  Talis- 
man, president  of  the  Protect  Judaica  Founda- 
tion, who  worked  closely  with  Dr.  Galsky: 

H-"  'Aa?  htra.-h^ed  by  ihe  aulhorilies  when 
they  knew  ihat  ihey  could  not  control  him. 
He  was  harassed  and  shunned  by  some  of  our 
own  groups  not  wanting  to  come  into  disfa- 
vor with  the  Communist  regime.  But  he  sur- 
vived with  great  mental  fortitude  and  a  deep 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  the  survival  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Jewish  community. 

When  asked  continuously  whether  his  com- 
munity would  survive,  as  tiny  as  it  was.  as 
beleaguered  as  It  had  become,  he  would  an- 
swer with  a  question— and  how  long  does  the 
American  Jewish  community  expect  to  sur- 
vive? It  then  became  clear  that  he  intended 
for  his  community  to  survive  at  least  as 
long.  As  a  tribute  to  his  vision,  many  young 
vibrant  Jewish  leaders  have  emerged.  Leo 
Pavlat  is  currently  the  Press  and  Cultural 
Attache  in  the  new  Czechoslovak  embassy  in 
Israel  and  will  return  to  resume  his  leader- 
ship position.  Jirka  Danlcek  has  just  been 
elected  Interim  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Jewish  Community  to  lead  the  commu- 
nity until  full  elections  are  held.  Both  are 
under  35  years  oldl  Karl  Sldon  Is  currently 
concluding  his  rabbinical  studies  in  Israel 
and  will  return  to  Prague  as  its  young,  vi- 
brant spiritual  leader. 

Many  more  projects  were  conceived  by  Dr. 
Galsky  since  freedom  came  to  Prague  in  No- 
vemljer  of  1989.  A  house  with  many  rooms 
was  just  purchased  with  help  from  the 
Central  British  Jewish  Fund  for  rest  and 
recreation  in  the  countryside.  A  van  was  also 
bought  for  trips  outside  the  city.  Books  in 
Hebrew  and  English  are  being  sought  for  the 
library  and  personal  use.  We  sponsored  David 
Franklin,  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale,  to  teach 
English  classes  In  the  Jewish  Town  Hall  for 
community  members,  museum  staff,  and 
those  wishing  to  learn;  five  classes  are  un- 
derway dally. 

Galsky  was  to  lead  a  delegation  of  distin- 
guished Czech  and  Slovak  non-Jewish  leaders 
to  Israel  In  January  He  was  very  excited 
about  the  people  from  the  highest  levels  of 
life  In  his  country  who  were  calling  him  to 
be  Included.  That  program,  sponsored  by 
Kalman  Sultanlk,  a  dear  friend,  will  be 
taken  over  by  Jirka  Danlcek  immediately. 

Galsky  hosted  a  very  productive  visit  by 
JDC's  very  creative  director  of  international 
programs,  Aryeh  Cooperstock.  He  took  him 
to  the  Castle  to  visit  with  Mrs.  Havel's  dep- 
uty and  talked  of  creating  a  special  program 
for  handicapped  children.  He  also  spoke  with 
a  distinguished  professor  of  agriculture 
about  establishing  Israel-Czech  joint 
projects.  Both  are  already  in  planning. 
Aryeh  was  the  last  person  from  abroad  to  be 
with  Dr  Galsky  and  is  committed  to  have 
these  programs  serve  as  a  living  memorial  to 
him  In  areas  he  cared  about  greatly. 

Dr.  Galsky's  greatest  wish  was  to  see  his 
community  be  able  to  generate  jobs  and  in- 
come from  projects  which  would  be  based 
upon  renovations  of  buildings  now  being  re- 
turned to  the  Jewish  Community  having 
been  expropriated  first  by  the  Nazis  and  then 
the  Communists  The  Chevra  Kaddisha 
Building  will  soon  be  returned  and  needs  to 
be  renovated  slightly  to  provide  offices  for 
the  number  of  new  and  revived  groups  which 
have  sprung  up  since  freedom  has  returned. 


The  Kafka  Society,  the  Czechoslovak-Israel 
Friendship  Society  (2.500  members  already i, 
:hP  new  B'nai  Brith.  El  Al.  the  Jewish  Agen- 
cy, and  many  more  each  needing  a  home 
This  is  an  ideal  place. 

There  needs  to  be  a  high  quality  gift  shop 
for  the  millions  of  visitors  streaming 
through  the  Jewish  community  to  visit  the 
Jewish  Museums  and  Alteneuschul.  None  of 
their  tourist  dollars  benefit  the  very  commu- 
nity whose  objects  the  toursits  visit. 

There  needs  to  be  an  organized  tourist  visi- 
tors center  with  maps,  multilingual  self- 
guided  tour  materials  and  a  friendly  recep- 
tion on  an  organized  basis.  He  wanted  to 
have  restoration  of  the  age-old  coffee  house 
with  readings  of  Jewish  literature,  poetry 
and  music  staffed  by  the  community  and 
profits  returning  to  it. 

He  had  a  long,  rich  agenda.  He  was  commu- 
nicating and  personally  hosting  leaders  like 
Mitterand.  Thatcher.  Bush,  the  Dalai  Lama. 
Genscher  of  Germany,  a  host  of  Israeli  lead- 
ers, dozens  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  Senate  and  thousands  of  our  Jewish 
leaders.  He  distinguished  himself  during  his 
articulations  of  his  view  of  Jewish  and  gen- 
eral conditions  In  Europe  during  meetings  of 
the  European  Jewish  Congress  In  Paris  and 
elsewhere.  His  trips  to  Israel  since  freedom 
made  him  a  hero  to  the  people  of  Israel. 

When  a  very  popular  talk  show  host  asked 
him  during  a  recent  live  broadcast  through- 
out Israel  why  he  did  not  lead  an  allyah  to 
Israel  of  his  Jewish  communtly.  he  reminded 
the  host  that  he  had  just  told  Galsky  his 
fondest  wish  was  to  be  able  to  pray  in  the 
Alteneuschul  in  Prague  (built  in  1279).  So. 
Galsky  asked,  if  we  are  all  in  Israel,  the 
Alteneu  will  have  been  locked  up  and  will 
have  become  yet  another  museum  of  the 
Jewish  past  and  there  would  be  programs  for 
anyone  in  the  Alteneu. 

It  is  not  better.  Galsky  mused,  to  come  to 
Prague,  visit  with  a  small  but  vibrant  Jew- 
ish Community  with  whom  he  could  daven  in 
the  Alteneu?  Is  it  not  better  to  have  this 
small  but  influential  community  in  Prague 
to  relate  to  the  Czech  government  in  regard 
to  Israel's  future?  Everywhere  Glasky  went 
in  Israel,  people  approached  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  comments,  with  which  there  had 
been  total  and  widespread  agreement. 

So  it  is  friends,  that  we  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  been  able  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  him.  His  ending  is  tragic.  The  sadness  it 
has  brought  to  Raphi.  Jessica.  Jill  and  me  is 
indescribable.  But  his  life  was  not  a  comet 
dissipating  into  nothingness.  His  touch  was 
long,  loving  and  will  persevere  through  each 
person  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  His 
was  fundamentally  the  life  of  a  caring  Jew 
whose  leadership  caused  the  elevation  in  dig- 
nity of  people  who  otherwise  would  have 
known  nothingness  from  their  long  darkness. 
His  sun  shined  broadly,  illuminating  every- 
one around  him  in  his  country  and  far  tie- 
yond.  We  are  grateful  beyond  measure  for  his 
valor,  fortitude,  intellect  and  grace. 

The  Project  Judaica  Foundation  has  estab- 
lished a  special  fund  to  honor  Dr.  Galsky  and 
his  work.  I  hope  others  will  consider  helping 
them  in  continuing  the  projects  which  meant 
so  much  to  him 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  MODIFY  THE  ADVANCE  DI- 
RECTIVE PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
MEDICARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  BRL\.N  J.  DOWEUY 

OF  .MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  18, 1991 

Mr  DONNELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  tooay  to  sutDStantially  modify 

the  provisions  of  the  MedK^a^e  P'ogram  relat- 
ing to  advance  aire:tives  whic*"!  were  added 
as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Bu<3gei  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  advance  directives  such  as  liv- 
ing wills  or  durable  power  o)  attorney  gained 
prominence  last  year  after  the  Supreme 
Courts  Cruzan  decision  Partially  in  response 
to  that  decision,  ana  partially  to  make  the  puC>- 
lic  aware  of  the  existence  ot  laws  •■egarding 
advance  directives,  the  Vvays  ana  Means 
Committee's  Sut>co'ri''nitiee  on  Health  held 
hearings  on  these  enormously  important,  emo- 
tional, and  controversial  issues,  and  legislation 
was  introduced  on  the  subject. 

Because  of  strong  concerns  and  reserva- 
tions that  I  had  over  tnat  legislation,  I  nego- 
tiated a  compromise  with  its  sponsor  last  sum- 
mer. I  had  hoped  Ihat  this  compromise  lan- 
guage would  have  been  mciuoed  in  the  rec- 
onciliation legislation   unfortunately,  it  was  not 

Quite  frankly.  Mr,  Speaker,  i  think  the  provi- 
sions ultimately  adopted  in  the  reconciliation 
legislation  were  ai3opted  in  haste,  and  I 
strongly  oppose  the  legislation  as  it  now 
stands.  Most  Members  were  unaware  that  ttie 
budget  bill  contained  any  language  on  this 
issue  at  all.  those  who  were  aware  were  re- 
ceiving conflicting  signals  from  lobbying  orga- 
nizations for  hospitals  on  the  provisions  ulti- 
mately adoptea 

Tne  bill  I  am  introducing  ioaav  contains  the 
compromise  language  whicri  was  workeo  out 
last  summer  on  advance  directives  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  approved 
similar  legislation  ana  '  urge  its  enactment 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  insert  a  technical  description 
of  my  legislation  in  the  Record  at  this  point; 
Technical  Description  of  Legisla'Hon 
present  law 

Provisions  in  the  Medicare  program  define 
the  basic  obligations  of  hospitals,  physi- 
cians, and  other  providers  of  health  ser\-ices 
as  a  condition  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Under  present  law,  certain  require- 
ments are  imposed  on  providers  relating  to 
advance  directives,  such  as  living  wills  or  du- 
rable powers  of  attorney 

Generally,  providers  are  required:  (1)  to 
make  information  available  to  their  patients 
on  the  patient's  rights  under  State  law  with 
respect  to  advance  directives  and  the  written 
policy  of  the  provider  respecting  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  rights;  (2)  to  document  in 
the  patient's  medical  record  the  existence  of 
an  advance  directive:  (3i  not  to  condition 
care  based  on  the  existence  or  non-extistence 
of  an  advance  directive;  (4)  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  State  law  governing  advance  di- 
rectives; and.  (5)  to  educate  the  staff  and 
community  on  issues  relating  to  advance  di- 
rectives. 

The  requirements  generally  apply  to  hos- 
pitals, skilled  nursing  facilities,  home  health 
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agencies,  hospice  proKTams.  and  health 
maintenance  organizations  Similar  require- 
ments exist  under  the  Medicaid  program  for 
these  providers,  as  well  as  for  nurslngr  homes 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

Under  the  bill,  several  modlflcatlonB  would 
be  made  to  the  advance  directive  provisions 
of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
First,  the  requirements  relating  to  advance 
directives  would  not  apply  to  skilled  nursing 
facilities  or  nursing  homes,  but  would  apply 
to  physicians.  Second,  providers  and  physi 
clans  could  be  exempt  from  the  requirement 
relating  to  making  information  available  to 
patients  based  upon  religious,  ethical. or 
moral  considerations  Such  an  exemption 
would  have  to  be  requested  by  a  certified  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  stating  the  grounds  for 
exemption  Third,  employees  of  providers, 
and  physicians,  would  be  prohibited  from 
witnessing  an  advance  directive  executed  by 
a  Medicare  or  Medicaid  beneficiary  who  was 
receiving  care  from  the  provider  or  physl 
clan. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the  Medicaid 
program  Imposing  requirements  on  providers 
similar  to  those  imposed  under  the  Medicare 
program  would  be  repealed.  The  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  make  Information  on 
advance  directives  available  to  the  general 
public  and  to  Medicare  beneficiaries.  The  re 
qulrement  that  providers  educate  the  staff 
and  general  community  on  Issues  relating  to 
advance  directives  would  be  repealed.  Fl 
nally.  the  Secretary  would  be  required  Uj 
work  with  States  or  an  appropriate  State 
agency  to  develop  necessary  documents. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  provisions  of  the  legislation  are  gen- 
erally effective  as  If  Included  In  sections  4206 
and  4751  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
BIOLOGICAL  DIVERSITY  CON- 
SERVATION AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL RESEARCH   ACT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEIER 

UK  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18,  1991 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Speaker,  biological  di- 
versity—the  variety  of  life  and  its  processes- 
is  really  the  basis  of  our  global  richness 
Biodiversity  is  the  result  ot  millennia  of  evo- 
lution, of  trillions  ot  interactions  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  microogranisms 

The  more  one  looks  at  nature  and  natural 
resources,  one  is  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
lites  diversity  itself  is  our  ultimate  resource 

The  Earths  t)iocliversity  is  being  reduced 
today  The  most  conservative  estimates  are 
that  0  2  percent  ot  all  life's  species  are  being 
extinguished  each  year  The  rate  may  actually 
be  closer  to  ?  piercent— wilh  tens  ol  thousarxls 
of  species  t)eing  lost  annually  This  rapidly  ac- 
celerating rate  is  already  unprecedented  in  65 
millKin  years  We  are  eliminating  life's  variety 
2is  it  the  world  will  end  tonxirrow  And  m  so 
doing,  we  are  pushing  ttie  world  in  this  direc- 
tion 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  National  Biologi 
cal  Diversity  Consen/ation  and  Environmental 
Research  Act  The  principle  t)ehind  the  txll  is 
that  all  lite  has  value  arxl  that  m  order  to  pro- 
tect It.  we  must  understand  lite  arxj  direct  our 
resources  toward  preventing  additional  tosses 
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The  bill  wouW  Bring  together  the  resources 
ol  the  science  community  with  the  conserva- 
tion agencies,  create  a  system  whereby  our 
Knowledge  of  the  biota  is  coalesced,  on 
hanced,  and  rapidly  made  available  to  those 
involved  in  natural  resource  management,  and 
eliminate  the  impediments  ol  the  current  Fed- 
eral piecemeal  approach,  and  provide  a  sys- 
tem featuring  coordination  and  strategic  plan- 
ning 

The  bill  states  that  it  is  our  Nation's  policy 
to  conserve  the  diversity  ol  lite  it  also  estab- 
lishes a  National  Center  tor  Biodiversity  Re- 
search to  provide  the  information  necessary  to 
set  conservation  priorities.  This  information  will 
be  used  through  an  interagency  process  to 
develop  and  implement  a  plan  to  conserve  our 
Nations  biota  The  essence  of  the  plan  will 
emphasi.?e  prevention  as  well  as  recovery 

The  focus  will  be  on  protection  and  man- 
agement of  ecosystems  as  well  as  their  parts 
The  idea  t)eing  m  order  to  save  the  trees — or 
the  owls,  or  the  squirrels — we  must  save  the 
forest  And  the  way  to  start  saving  the  forest 
Is  to  start  u(xlerstandir>g  it  as  a  forest. 

We  need  to  manage  our  resources  with  re- 
spect to  ecological  laws  and  txiundanes  as 
well  as  according  to  political  laws  and  bound- 
aries Only  through  this  prevention  approach 
tfiat  marries  science  and  management  will  we 
be  able  to  truly  conserve  life's  diversity 

The  fundamental  nature  of  biodiversity  corv 
servation  extends  beyond  saving  individual  en- 
dangered species  or  protecting  individual 
ecosystems  fragments  If  we  are  to  be  effec- 
tive in  preserving  our  national  resources  we 
must  adopt  a  compcehensive  policy 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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We  must  get  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Kuwait 
as  quickly  as  possible  without  Xbe  sacrifice  or 
bloodshed  ol  the  United  States  or  our  allied 
forces  men  and  women 

I  stand  in  support  of  all  45  Maryland  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Reserve  units  as 
well  as  the  six  Army  National  Guard  units 
presently  deployed  in  the  gulf  I  recognize  the 
tremendous  sacnfice  tt>ey  are  making  and  ap- 
plaud their  courageous  acts 

As  a  veteran.  I  realize  first  hand  the  effects 
war  t-vas  on  individuals  and  their  families,  and 
I  pray  for  the  expedient  return  of  all  415.000 
men  and  women  of  the  U  S  Armed  Forces 
and  the  158.000  members  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard 

Our  collective  courage  and  commitment  will 
ultimately  bring  about  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  stability  in  this  most  troubled  region  of  the 
world 


SUPPORT  FiiK  .sKNATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2 

HON.  WAYNE  T.  GILCHREST 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE1^.\TIVE.S 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  GILCHREST  Mr  Speaker,  i  week  ago 
today,  I  stood  before  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  m  strong  support  o( 
the  resolution  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  to  use  force  as  an  absolute  last 
resort  in  the  Persian  Gulf  situation  I  supported 
that  resolution  as  a  strong  signal  ot  unity  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  m  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

Less  than  72  hours  ago.  President  Bush, 
however  reluctantly,  addressed  the  American 
people,  regarding  the  United  States.  British. 
Kuwait.  Saudi,  French,  and  Italian  air  attacks 
on  Iraqi  command  and  control  centers,  air  de- 
fense, airfields,  and  missile  sites  attempting  to 
cripple  Iraqi  forces  before  dawn,  tsecause,  he 
said,  "only  force  can  make  him  leave  Kuwait  " 

Today,  I  voted  in  support  of  the  US  pres- 
ence in  the  Persian  Gulf  That  resolution 
passed  with  an  overwhelming  margin  ol  395  to 
6  Again,  the  Congress  is  united  in  its  decision 
to  support  the  President  ol  tfie  United  States, 
acting  as  Commander  in  Chief,  with  regard  to 
his  actions  m  the  Persian  Gull  situation  thus 
far 


THE  73D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

►  v.:in:(..»,s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  IS.  1991 

Mr  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse 
today  to  )0in  my  colleagues  m  commemorating 
the  73d  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence 

On  January  2?.  1918,  wilh  Russian  guns 
sounding  from  across  the  Dnieper,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Central  Committee  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent Ukrainian  national  republic  dedicated 
to  the  principles  ol  democracy,  tolerance,  and 
human  rights  This  declaration  was  the  cul- 
mination of  years  of  struggle  by  Ukrainians 
against  czanst  oppression  The  new  Ukrainian 
Government  embraced  freedom  of  speech,  re- 
ligion, assembly  and  the  press,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous social  reforms  tor  all  of  its  constitu- 
ents 

Independence  was  sfiort  lived,  however,  as 
the  Soviet  regime  eventually  overran  the 
young  republic  The  Soviets  have  kept  the 
Ukraine  m  subjection  lor  over  six  decades,  try- 
ing at  every  turn  to  erase  the  culture  and  tradi- 
tions of  this  region  through  stringent  russifica- 
tion  policies 

Monttns  ago  as  the  Iron  Curtain  crushed  to 
the  ground,  its  links  rusted  and  corroded  by 
the  inner  contradictions  ot  the  system  which 
supported  it,  tree  people  everywhere  ex- 
pressed hope  that  Ukrainians  woukj  finally  be 
able  to  realize  the  dream  of  that  first  inde- 
pendence day  Indeed,  this  hope  was  kindled 
by  an  all  too  brief  period  of  greater  openness 
lor  Ukrainians 

But  this  year,  as  in  too  many  years  before, 
there  is  little  cause  tor  celetxation  m  the 
Ukraine  No  tjanners  will  fly  in  Kiev  on  this 
independence  day  No  )0yful  speeches  will  be 
heard 

For  even  now,  as  the  eyes  of  ttie  world 
focus  on  the  troubled  Middle  East,  Soviet 
troops  fiave  once  again  tightened  their  gnp  on 
the  Ukraine  Their  mission  is  one  ol  naked  in- 
timidation, launched  in  the  desperate  hope  of 
extinguishing  the  nationalistic  fire  of  self-deter- 
mination which  burns  there 

Despite  the  pressure  of  an  enormous  armed 
presence     its   press   shackled,    its   legislature 
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bourKi  arKi  gagged.  Ukrainians  continue  to 
work  to  regain  the  democratic  nation  which 
was  so  brutally  wrenched  from  them. 

Young  Ukrainians  are  the  driving  force  of 
the  democratic  movement  in  the  Ukraine 
today.  The  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
not  been  broken  Ttiey  continue  to  struggle 
bravely  for  their  nghtlul  inheritance,  knowing, 
as  their  parents  did.  that  self-determination  is 
the  only  end  and  democratic  struggle  the  only 
means 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  moved  by  the  example  of 
these  courageous  individuals.  Their  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  liberty,  democracy,  arxl 
basic  rights  is  a  shining  example  to  us  all  and 
a  stirring  testament  to  the  strength  of  the 
human  spirit  to  endure  the  harshest  oppres- 
sion. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  pay  them 
tribute  and  to  remind  the  world  that  to  forget 
or  forsake  their  noble  cause  is  to  dim  the  light 
of  democracy  everywhere 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REPEAL  THE  INCREASE  IN 
MEDICARE  PA-iTVIENTS  TO  KID- 
NEY DIALYSIS  CLINICS 
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REGARDING  EVENTS  EN 
LITHUANIA 


CONDEMNS  IRAQ'S  ATTACK  ON 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JIM  R.AMSTAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  199! 

Mr  RAMSTAD  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
unequivocally  deplore  Iraq's  attack  on  Israel. 
The  attack  against  Israel  was  unprovoked,  and 
It  was  against  civilians   It  was  intolerable. 

Saddam  Hussein  cares  nothing  about  the 
lives  of  civilians,  whether  they  are  harmless 
neightxirs  or  his  own  people. 

With  each  day,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
clear  what  kind  of  man  Saddam  Hussein  is — 
a  txutal,  ruthless,  imperial  dictator  He  has 
shown  us  that  his  naked  aggression  against 
Kuwait  can  easily  be  turned  toward  another  in- 
nocent neightx)r 

With  each  day.  it  becomes  more  and  more 
clear  why  Saddam  Hussein  must  be  stopped 
and  why  the  multinational  force  has  coalesced 
against  him.  By  confronting  Saddam  now,  as 
a  united  force  of  nations,  we  are  foregoing 
what  might  be  a  much  more  dangerous  and 
unstoppable  Saddam  later 

By  attacking  Israel,  Saddam  Hussein  is  try- 
ing to  draw  Israel  into  the  war  and  weaken  the 
Arab  coalition  against  him.  He  is  trying  to  jus- 
tify his  invasion  of  Kuwait  by  erroneously  link- 
ing It  with  xtie  Palestinian  cause.  Yet  from  the 
beginning,  tfiere  was  no  linkage. 

Now,  I  believe,  Israel  has  every  right  to  re- 
taliate. Most  of  her  Arab  neighbors,  if  not  the 
world,  agree. 

While  I  hope  that  this  situation  will  end 
quickly  and  with  as  few  casualties  as  possible, 
I  strongly  support  our  objectives  and  believe 
that  we  sfx)ukj  continue  to  use  "whatever 
means  necessary"  to  see  the  U.N.  resolutions 
successfully  earned  out. 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNEUY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  repeal  the  increase 
in  Medicare  payments  to  kidney  dialysis  clinics 
which  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990,  i  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  because  that  increase  in 
payments  was  unnecessary,  unneeded,  and  in 
a  time  of  S3D0  billion  budget  deficits,  a  waste 
of  Medicare  funds. 

The  budget  agreement  which  Congress 
passed  last  October  forced  us  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  by  one-half  tnllion  dol- 
lars over  a  5-year  penod.  At  a  time  when  Con- 
gress was  making  the  tough  decisions  to 
achieve  these  savings,  it  defied  logic  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  an  increase  in  payments  to 
dialysis  clinics  which,  quite  simply,  do  not 
need  the  nxmey. 

Mr  Speaker,  Medicare  coverage  of  end 
stage  renal  disease  patients  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  Government  program  born  of 
compassion.  Without  question,  the  program 
has  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives;  most  di- 
alysis patients  would  be  unable  to  afford  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  necessary  annu- 
ally to  treat  their  illness.  But  this  compas- 
sionate program  has  turned  into  a  tremen- 
dously profitable  business  for  a  handful  of  cor- 
porations. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  audit  showed 
that  many  dialysis  clinics  routinely  post  profits 
in  excess  of  20  percent.  The  GAO  study 
showed  as  well  that  millions  of  Federal  dollars 
have  been  paid  to  doctors  and  clinics  for  treat- 
ments that  were  never  performed  or  were  dou- 
ble-billed. The  Nation's  largest  dialysis  cor- 
poration used  atxDut  S21  million  paid  by  Medi- 
care to  finance  a  stock  deal  that  t)enefitted 
stockholders  and  company  executives  The 
program  has  created  an  industry  that  "pits 
profits  against  patients,"  m  the  words  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  unclear  to  me  why 
Congress  voted  to  increase  payments  to  these 
clinics.  Horror  stories  of  mistreatment  of  pa- 
tients, reused  equipment,  and  outrageous  ex- 
amples of  conflicts  of  interest  abound.  Instead 
of  giving  more  money  to  dialysis  clinics,  Con- 
gress should  have  cut  spending  to  them,  while 
insunng  that  the  decrease  in  spending  re- 
duced profits  and  did  not  come  at  the  expense 
of  quality  of  care. 

I  will  have  more  to  stay  about  this  issue 
later  this  year.  For  now,  the  easiest  step  that 
Congress  could  take  would  be  to  repeal  the 
increase  in  last  year's  budget  agreement,  and 
take  steps  to  reign  in  the  burgeoning  costs  of 
this  S3. 5  billion  program.  My  bill  takes  an  im- 
portant first  step  by  saving  S80  million  over  5 
years.  I  urge  that  It  be  acted  on  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  arxl  Means. 


HON.  FHANK  HORTON 

OF  KE*  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  events  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  F)eopte  of  Lithuania  have  tieen 
locked  in  a  bloody  battle  for  freedom  and  de- 
rTxx;racy  against  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  It  is 
t)ecoming  increesingly  evident  ttiat  Soviet  offi- 
cials are  resorting  to  the  use  of  force  to  sup- 
press the  democracy  movement  in  Lithuania.  I 
urge  Premier  Mikhail  Gortachev  to  resist  the 
use  of  furtfier  force  and  allow  self-determina- 
tion for  all  Lithuanians 

The  sight  ot  Soviet  tanics  rolling  through 
Vilnius.  Lithuania  earlier  this  week  was  remi- 
niscent of  Budapest  during  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  of  1956.  Clearly,  the  progress  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  in  human  nghts  over 
the  last  few  years  stands  in  grave  jeopardy 

For  many  years,  I  was  active  in  efforts  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  help  bnng  de- 
mocracy to  Hungary.  Recently,  I  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  with  Mr.  Gabor  Demszky. 
the  newly  elected  mayor  of  Budapest.  Having 
fought  against  Communist  oppression  tor 
many  years.  Mayor  Demszky  fully  understands 
the  challenges  now  facing  tfie  brave  citizens 
of  Lithuania. 

The  following  are  two  letters  of  support  to 
Lithuanian  leaders  The  first  letter  was  sent  by 
Mayor  Demszky  to  Mayor  Bematoms  of 
Vilnius.  Lithuania.  The  second  letter  is  from  of- 
ficials to  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters' 
Federation  to  Lithuanian  Charge  D'Aftairs 
Stasys  Lozoraitis. 

BiTiAPEST.  Hungary. 

January  15.  1991. 

Esteemed  Mayor  Bernatoms  The  tragic 
events  of  recent  days  created  a  sad  and 
horryfyinp  feeling  amonp  the  citizens  of  Bu- 
dapest. Please  let  the  people  of  Vilnius  know 
that  we  want  to  share  the  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  their  loved  ones  and  we  wouid  like  to  offer 
our  help  for  the  relatives  of  the  innocent  vic- 
tims.  In  the  future,  the  citizens  of  Budapest 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  help  you 
in  your  effort  to  achieve  peace  guaranteed  by 
international  treaties 

We,  Hungarians  remember  very  we!;  when 
in  1956  the  leaders  of  Moscow— taking  advan- 
tages of  the  crisis  in  Suez — created  a  puppet- 
regime  attacked  our  country  and  wanted  to 
crush  our  ambitions  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence ^'-  sheer  force.  The  rulers  of  the 
Kremlin  hac  to  learn  that  the  use  of  military 
force  can  delay  results,  but  cannot  stop  us 
from  fighting  for  our  freedom 

There  are  those  who  detect  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  events  of  1956  and  the  event  of  1991 
in  Vilnius.  There  may  be  common  character- 
istics, but  the  differences  are  even  more  sig- 
nificant. The  first  is  that  since  1956  the 
world  has  experienced  fundamental  changes. 
and  Moscow  has  to  take  into  account  the 
power  that  is  the  solidarity  demonstrated  by 
other  nations  for  your  cause.  Secondly,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  capable  to  fight  against 
the  rightful  will  of  the  people  any  longer. 
For  this  we  are  certain,  that  not  arms,  but 
reason  will  make  the  final  decision  in 
■Vilnius, 

Esteemed  Mayor,  in  1956  Budapest  was  ti- 
tled the  ■■Capital  of  Freedom. ■    Today,  we. 
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me  citizens  of  Budapest,  regard  upon  Vilnius 
as  the  capital  of  freedom.  A  place,  where  the 
Idea  of  freedom  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
the  people  anymore.  A  place,  where  the  Idea 
of  fi-eedom  will  be  victorious. 

Dr  Gabok  Demszky. 

Mayor  of  Budapest 

Hungarian  freedom 
Fighters'  Federation. 
Rockvilte.  MD.  January  15. 1991 
Hon.  Stasys  LozoRAms. 

Charge  D'Affairs.  Lithuanian  Delegation. 
Washington,  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Lozoraitis,  We.  the  undersigned 
representatives  of  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent,  express  our  strong  solidarity  with 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  present  strug- 
gle for  Independence.  We  deplore  the  armed 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  aimed  at  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  similarities  between  the  cir 
cumstances  In  which  the  1956  Hungarian 
Revolution  was  fought  and  the  1991  plight  for 
Lithuanian  Independence  is  waged  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  fundamental  mentality  of  So- 
viet dictatorship  did  not  change  during  the 
past  three  and  a  half  decades.  Violation  of 
human  rights.  International  law  and  the 
rules  of  civilized  behavior  demand  the  unity 
of  the  world  community  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  heinous  acts  of  the  brutal.  Inhu- 
man, unchanged  Soviet  system  controlled 
and  upheld  by  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachev 

Please  convey  our  committed   support  of 
Lithuanian  aspirations  to  your  government 
and  to  your  people. 
With  prayeful  concern. 
Eva       Szorenyl.       Co- President;       John 
Dollnsky.  Co-President.  World  Federa- 
tion of  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters. 
Jozsef  Kovago,   Former  Mayor  of  Buda- 
pest. 
Julius  Belso.  Honorary  Chairman.  Amer- 
ican   Hungarian    National    Republican 
Committee. 
Dr.  Andras  Pogany.  President:  latvan  B 
Gereben.  Co-President.  Rev.  Baan  Vitez 
O.FM       Past-President,      Rev.      Vazul 
Vegvarl    O  F.M     Past-President.    Hun- 
garian   Freedom    Fighters    Federation 
U.S.A. 
Ferenc     Czane.     President.     Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  Federation.  Los  An- 
geles Chapter. 
Robert  Harkay.  President,  Szechenyl  As 

soclatlon 
Hugo  Martonfalvay.   President.   Hungar- 
ian Veterans  A.S8oclation. 
Ferenc  Mozel.  Editor.  Szlvarvany 
Dr   Karoly  Balogh.  President.  Hungarian 

Association  of  Massachusetts 
Louis    Lote,    President.    Committee    of 

Transylvania. 
Dr.    Gabor   Szent-Ivany.    Secretary.   Na- 
tional   Committee    of    Hungarians    In 
Czechoslovakia  In  the  U.S.A. 
Dr   Edmund  Caspar.  Vice  President.  Fed- 
eration of  Free  Hungarian  Jurists. 
Beata  Gereben.   Vice  President.   Magyar 

Studies  of  America. 
Dr.  Andreas  Csaplar.  President.  Colleglal 

Society  of  Hungarian  Engineers. 
Ttbor    Helcz.    President,    Federation    of 
Hungarian  Former  Political  Prisoners 
Gabor  Bodnar,  Executive  President.  Hun- 
garian Scouts  Association. 
Dr.    Lajos   Koncz.    Executive    Secretary. 
Harvard  Circle 
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THE  BALTIC  INDEPENDENCE 
TRADE  ACT 

HON.  BLNJ.\.M1N  L  CARDIN 

oK  MARVUA.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  CARDIN  Mr  Speaker,  as  tanks  roll 
through  crowds  of  peaceful  protesters  in  the 
streets  of  Lithuania's  capital  and  Soviet  para- 
troopers fire  indiscriminately  on  unarmed  civil- 
ians, we  are  again  outraged  by  the  brutal  op>- 
pression  of  that  troubled  people.  For  all  the 
progress  that  has  been  nnade  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, freedom  has  still  not  been  secured  in 
some  countries  whose  p)eople  crave  it. 

Today,  as  a  means  of  securing  freedom  and 
independence  for  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Lat- 
via, i  am  introducing  the  Baltic  Independence 
Trade  Act.  This  legislation  would  withhokj 
nrxjst-favored-nation  trade  status  from  the  So- 
viet Union  until  independence  is  granted  to  the 
Baltic  Republics.  Seventeen  other  Members  of 
Congress  jom  me  as  onginal  cosponsors  of 
the  bill. 

On  March  11.  1990.  the  people  of  Lithuania 
stepped  forward  to  demand  tfie  return  of  the 
independence  stolen  from  them  by  the  Soviet 
Union  50  years  ago.  Following  Lithuania's 
lead,  the  other  illegally  seized  Baltic  Republics 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia  declared  their  intent  to 
break  free  of  Soviet  domination  as  well. 

The  three  Baltic  countries  enjoyed  free 
derTxx;ratic  governments  from  1918  until  1940, 
when  they  were  illegally  invaded  arK)  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  a  secret  agree- 
ment between  Stalin  and  Hitler.  The  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  have  always 
refused  to  recognize  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Littv 
uania  as  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  the  first  days  of  the  independence 
movement  last  year,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
sponded in  a  heavy-handed  way  to  Lithuania's 
drive  for  freedom  They  imposed  a  choking 
cutoff  of  vital  supplies,  and  conducted  frequent 
military  maneuvers  in  the  streets  of  Vilnius, 
the  Lithuanian  capital  With  the  Soviet  military 
now  moving  to  violently  crush  the  movement 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Lithuania,  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  forestall  action  I 
believe  this  Nation  needs  to  support  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Baltics  by  putting  presure  on  the  So- 
viets where  it  can  have  a  real  impact— their 
economy. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  actually 
signed  most-favored-nation  status  agreements 
with  each  of  the  Baltic  Republics  m  the 
I920's  While  these  agreements  were  sus- 
pended in  1951  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation, they  have  not  been  officially  revoked. 
Until  tfie  Soviet  Union  releases  its  hold  on  the 
Baltic  States,  it  would  be  a  terrible  irony  for 
the  United  States  to  grant  MFN  status  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  would  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  Soviet  leadership  A 
message  that,  while  the  United  States  wants 
increased  trade  and  peaceful  cooperation  with 
Moscow.  It  cannot  be  had  at  the  expense  of 
the  Baltic  p)eoples  Over  the  last  50  years,  the 
United  States  Government  has  stood  with  the 
people  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  in 
their  quest  to  restore  freedom  We  can  stand 
with  them  now  by  pnitting  pressure  on  the  So- 
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Viet  Government  to  restore  the  irxJependence 
Of  the  Baltic  States. 


A  TRIBUTK  T(i  .\LKX   .\CEY 

HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tritxite  to  a  good  fnend  to  me  and  to  my 
congressional  district.  Mr.  Alex  Acey.  whom  I 
was  grieved  to  hear  passed  away  on  January 
17. 

It  IS  a  plain  and  simple  tact  that  the  time 
granted  to  each  of  us  is  limited;  it  remains  for 
each  of  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  that  time. 
I  hope  that  it  IS  a  comfort  now  to  Alex's  won- 
dertul  wife.  Dorothy,  his  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  that  Alex  Acey's  name  is  written  large 
in  this  regard. 

Alex  was  a  demanding  man — no  less  of 
himself  than  of  those  he  knew  and  with  whom 
he  worked  However,  the  world  would  not  be 
so  full  of  the  wonders  and  benefits  that  we  all 
enjoy  were  it  not  for  its  Alex  Aceys.  At  81. 
Alex  was  as  full  of  enthusiasm  and  high  re- 
gard for  a  |0b  well  done  as  anyone  of  any 
age — and  there  were  many  jobj  well  done  by 
his  hands 

I  won't  take  the  time  to  list  them  all.  Suffice 
it  to  say  he  was  dedicated  to  his  community 
just  as  he  was  to  his  family.  Before  moving  to 
my  district  in  Flonda.  he  was  a  self-employed 
tailor  for  40  years  in  Detroit  He  reached  out 
into  his  community — both  in  Michigan  and 
Florida — through  his  active  service  in  the  Ma- 
sons of  both  States. 

He  was  a  33d  degree  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Masons  and  Royal  Order  of  Scotland, 
where  he  served  as  potentate  of  the  Shrine  in 
Detroit  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  York 
Rite  Sovereign  College  m  Detroit  and  the  York 
Rite  Bodies  of  Michigan. 

In  Florida,  he  was  a  member  and  p)ast  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Pasco  County  Historical  So- 
ciety and  was  cochairman  of  the  West  Pasco 
Centennial  Celebration,  as  well  as  being  ac- 
tive in  the  county  Republican  Party 

He  spoke  on  my  behalf  on  many  occasions 
when  I  was  forced  to  remain  in  Washington  by 
my  congressional  duties  I  knew  him  well,  as 
did  my  family,  and  I  loved  and  respected  him. 

All  of  us  will  miss  him,  and  his  passing  will 
be  a  great  loss  for  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District.  However,  all  of  us  are  the  tjetter  lor 
having  known  him  arKi  he  will  always  t>e  an  in- 
spiration lor  me. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION TO  DISAPPROVE  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 
ACT.  ASSAULT  WEAPON  MANU- 
FACTURING STRICT  LIABILITY 
ACT  OF  1990 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEV.  JR. 

I-   '.  .id,;-.   ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr   BLILEY.  Mr   Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  which  disap)proves  thie 
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District  of  Columbia  Council  Act.  the  Assault 
Weapwn  Manufacturing  Strict  Liability  Act  of 
1990.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  disap)prove  this 
Council  Act,  not  only  because  it  is  violative  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act,  which  restncts  the  courx;il 
to  enact  laws  which  are  exclusively  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  because  it  is 
bad  law  with  far-reaching  constitutional  impli- 
cations. 

Specifically,  this  act  seeks  to  hold  gun  man- 
ufacturers, importers,  and  dealers  strictly  liable 
for  damages,  regardless  of  fault  or  proof  of 
detect,  resulting  from  the  use  of  certain  hand- 
guns, rifles,  and  machmeguns. 

The  act  itself  is  an  unconstitutional  intrusion 
into  interstate  commerce  which  is  teyond  the 
authority  granted  by  honie  rule,  or  to  any  other 
local  government,  and  to  any  State  govern- 
ment The  District  cannot  possess  greater  leg- 
islative powers  than  those  reserved  to  the 
States.  If  the  States  cannot  individually  rewrite 
the  Constitution,  then  surely  the  District  can- 
not It  IS  Our  obligation  to  exercise  the  ultimate 
legislative  authority  over  the  District  and  we 
cannot  turn  a  blind  eye  10  this  action  without 
serious  constitutional  repercussions.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  legislation  has  a  scope  extending 
far  beyond  any  exclusive  application  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  city 

If  there  is  to  be  a  major  overhaul  of  the  tort 
laws  of  this  country,  with  their  widespread 
economic  impact,  then  Congress  itself  must 
take  up  that  task.  Congress  cannot  delegate 
that  responsibility  to  the  District  government 
That,  however,  will  be  the  precise  effect  if 
Congress  fails  to  disapprove  this  council  act. 

This  act  IS  not  about  a  victim  receiving  |usl 
compensation  from  the  direct  actions  of  an 
other  nor  is  it  atwut  receiving  just  compensa- 
tion for  negligence  by  a  manufacturer  The 
District's  own  Corporation  Counsel  questioned 
whether  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
could  exercise  jurisdiction  over  nonresident 
manufacturers,  importers,  and  dealers 

The  legal  theory  upon  which  the  act  is 
based  has  already  teen  litigated  here  in  the 
District.  The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  arxi  the  Federal  Court  of  Ap)peals 
have  fourxl  that  the  "traditional  tort  theories- 
negligence  and  strict  liability  provide  no  basis 
for  holding  the  gun  manufacturer  liable  "  But 
as  certain  as  I  am  that  this  act  would  ulti- 
mately be  struck  down  after  very  costly  litiga- 
tion, I  do  not  believe  we  should  leave  this  mat- 
ter to  courts  Congress  has  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsit>ility  which  it  should  not  abdicate 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  This  act,  no  matter 
how  welt-intended,  is  not  about  stopping  the 
violence  on  the  streets  of  Washington.  The 
District  Council  banned  these  very  same 
weapons  1  5  years  ago  This  act  is  an  attempt 
to  force  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  pay  for 
the  consequences  of  criminal  acts  The  act 
applies  to  all  designated  weapons  and  would 
allow  damages  to  be  recovered  from  a  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  or  importer,  regardless  of 
wtether  they  had  any  contact  whatsoever  with 
the  victim  or  perpetrator.  It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference if  the  gun  were  stolen,  purchased  from 
a  party  many  times  removed  from  the  original 
arxj  lawful  buyer,  or  acquired  in  a  State  where 
the  purchase,  sale,  and  ownership  are  sanc- 
tioned by  law  It  IS  clearly  intended  to  drive 
legal  businesses,  large  and  small,  'nto  bank- 
ruptcy   This   IS   not   atx)ut   recovering   money 


from  the  deep  p)ockets  of  a  huge  corp)oration. 
The  local  gun  and  tail  tackle  shop  business- 
man IS  at  the  same  nsk  of  having  a  weapwn 
he  once  legally  sold  end  up  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  one  day  as  is  Colt,  Beretta  and 
Israeli  military  industries 

Some  Members  may  hesitate  to  intervene  in 
this  matter  because  of  home  rule.  This  act 
clearly  violates  home  rule.  The  purpose  of  Dis- 
trict self-government  is  to  "relieve  Congress  of 
the  burden  of  legislating  upon  essentially  local 
District  matters."  This  is  not  a  local  matter. 
There  are  no  handgun  manufacturers  in  the 
District  to  be  regulated.  Vou  cannot  legally 
purchase  one  of  these  weapons  in  the  District, 
Congress  intended  to  prohibit  the  District  from 
enacting  precisely  such  over-reaching  laws 
when  it  granted  home  rule. 

The  test  of  whether  to  adopt  this  resolution 
of  disapproval,  the  only  test  of  significance  m 
this  particular  matter,  is  whether  Congress 
would  have  passed  this  same  measure  tor  the 
Nation  I  do  not  know  whether  Council  Act  8- 
289  would  tecome  a  public  law  lor  the  entire 
United  States  if  Congress  exercised  the  legis- 
lative process,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to 
implicitly  approve  and  adopt  that  act  now 

There  is  no  question  that  the  District's  level 
of  violence  is  devastating.  But  violating  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  threaten- 
ing legal,  private  enterprises,  and  violating  the 
Home  Rule  Act  are  not  the  solution  to  control- 
ling the  violence. 

While  I  hope  that  the  District  Council  will 
take  It  up>on  itself  to  reconsider  whether  this 
course  of  action  is  appropriate  and  whether  rt 
will  achieve  its  objectives.  I  must  also  note 
that  time  is  short  before  this  act  may  lake  ef- 
fect. Aside  from  immediate  Council  action,  this 
resolution  of  disapproval  is  the  shortest,  easi- 
est, and  most  appropriate  manner  m  which 
Congress  can  exercise  its  obligations 


of  the  Baltics  will  end.  we  should  cease  all 
preference  and  aid  to  the  USSR  and  sen- 
ously  reconsider  our  relationship 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEOLA  GAINES 
McCOY 


A  MESSAGE  TO  MR    GORBACHEV 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  II.LINOI.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .«iTIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  come  to  the 
floor  today  to  send  a  clear  and  simple  mes- 
sage to  Mikhail  Gortjachev:  It  you  hope  to 
maintain  even  a  shred  of  the  friendship  you 
have  cultivated  with  Western  nations  in  the 
past  several  years,  you  will  cease  your  policy 
of  bloodshed  and  repression  in  the  Baltics  im- 
mediately, Wednesday,  I  cochaired  a  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus  hearing  on 
the  Baltic  situation  and  yesterday  I  participated 
in  a  special  hearing  held  by  the  Congressional 
Helsinki  Commission  on  the  grave  situation  in 
Lithuania,  At  these  hearings  I  heard  testimony 
that  made  it  clear  that  the  assault  on  Lithuania 
was  a  premediated  effort  by  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  crush  the  peaceful  call  for  freedom  by 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  to  send  a  pwwerful 
and  sinister  message  to  other  republics  that 
might  be  considering  calling  for  their  own  ac- 
tive freedom. 

No  civilized  nation  can  stand  by  and  watch 
the  tiny  and  peaceful  Baltic  States  overrun  by 
Soviet  paratroopers.  Until  Mr.  Gortachev  pro- 
vides convincing  evidence  that  the  repression 


HON.  HAMILTON  RSH.  JR. 

OF  NE\\   VCRK 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEr^ATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  fX)nor 
a  woman  who  has  proven  one  individual  can 
make  a  difference 

Leola  Gaines  McCoy  of  Peekskill,  NY.  has 
devoted  her  life  to  helping  others.  As  a  black 
woman  born  and  raised  m  the  segregated 
South,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  be  a  force  for 
good 

Ms  McCoy  has  made  her  mark  as  a  super- 
visor/coordinator with  the  Association  of  Black 
Social  Workers  [ABSW]  in  which  she  has 
helped  minority  families  adopt  mirtonty  chil- 
dren, Ms,  McCoy  also  has  worked  at  the 
Peekskill  Mental  Health  Clinic  and  rep»rted 
and  written  for  such  newsp)apers  as  the  Put- 
nam County  Couner.  Patent  Trader,  the  Anv 
steroam  News  and  the  Village  Voice, 

Bul  pertiaps  Ms  McCoy  s  greatest  achieve- 
ment was  her  successful  efforts  to  deseg- 
regate housing  in  the  Syracuse.  NY  area.  As 
one  who  expenenced  segregation  firsthand,  it 
IS  not  surprising  Ms  McCoy  would  do  aH  she 
could  to  fight  it  Thanks  to  her  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Syracuse  area  are  experiencing 
racial  harmony 

Ms.  McCoy's  efforts  have  not  stopped  there. 
Her  list  of  accomplishments  is  endless  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peekskill  Westchester  Black  Profes- 
sionals, cofounder  of  the  Family  Resource 
Center  of  Peekskill,  which  assists  homeless 
families  and  was  selected  as  tfie  '990  West- 
chester County  project  of  the  year,  member  of 
the  NAACP-Peeksklll  chapter  advisory  boara 
for  more  than  iO  years:  former  tx)ard  member 
of  the  Voluntary  Service  Society  For  these 
and  many  other  achievements  she  nas  been 
testowed  with  many  awards,  such  as  her  des- 
ignation as  the  NAACP-Peeksklll  Woman  of 
the  Year 

On  Saturday,  January  26.  a  dinner  b> 
ABSW  will  be  held  to  honor  Ms  McCoy  on  the 
occasion  of  her  retirement  While  she  may  be 
step)f)ing  down,  she  is  not  stepjptng  out  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  able  to  count  on  Ms  McCoy 
to  be  on  the  front  lines  fighting  for  the  people 
for  many  years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  BACON 


HON.  DAVID  L  B0N10R 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  BONIOR.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  individual.  Mr 
Frank  Bacon.  Mr  Bacon  is  teing  recognized 
for  20  years  of  service  to  the  St.  Clair  County 
Probate  and  Juvenile  Court 

Throughout  his  professional  career  he  has 
always  been  a  dedcated  putilic  servant.  Frank 
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served  from  1948  throiiqh  1970  in  the  U  S  Air 
Force  Eventually  he  rose  to  the  grade  o(  chief 
master  sergeant,  t>ecoming  the  superintendent 
of  a  mobile  operations  division  in  the  Comb<it 
Mobile  Communications  Group^ 

Upon  retiring  from  the  Air  Force,  as  a  chief 
master  sergeant,  Frank  worked  briefly  for  the 
Capac  Area  School  District  as  a  mini  man- 
power coordinator  In  this  position  he  placed 
deprived  youngsters  in  a  work^ school  program 

His  compassion  and  desire  to  pursue  this 
type  of  work  led  Frank  to  employment  at  the 
St  Clair  County  Juvenile  Detention  Center, 
and  eventually  at  the  Si  Clair  County  Probate 
and  Juvenile  Court  in  these  capacities,  he 
has  worked  hard  to  establish  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  youth  of  St.  Clair  County 

I  am  confident  Frank  will  continue  his  sirv 
cere  interest  in  the  well-being  of  St  Clair 
County's  youth  Through  his  involvement  with 
various  boards  in  our  community,  and  by  per- 
sonally rielptng  the  youth  of  our  area,  Frank 
will  always  pursue  the  goal  of  making  this  a 
t)etter  community  for  all  of  us 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  recognize 
Frank  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  youth  of  St  Clair  County 
We  are  all  the  fortunate  tjeneftcianes  of 
Frank's  good  work  through  the  years.  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  him. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  LITHUANIA 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  .ATKINS 

I-   ^M-,,■^^^  ■••:    shnrs 
IN  THE  HO^^^K  i  'K  KKIHESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 
Mr  ATKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
condemn  the  recent  attempts  by  the  Soviet 
army  to  crush  the  freely  elected  democratic 
Government  of  Lithuania  While  it  is  under- 
standable why  the  world's  attention  would  be- 
come tocustKJ  on  recent  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  IS  important  that  we  continue  to  pay 
the  utmost  attention  to  events  in  Ihe  Baltic  re- 
publics There  is  indeed  a  valid  comparison 
between  this  crisis  and  the  1956  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Hungary,  which  took  place  while  the 
world's  attention  was  focused  on  the  crisis  in 
the  Suez  Canal 

As  little  as  a  decade  ago,  many  academi- 
cians scoffed  when  some  experts  suggested 
that  ttie  Soviet  Union,  an  empjire  of  over  100 
distinct  nationalities,  would  tall  apart  from  with- 
in due  to  Its  ethnic  diversity  Then  the  world 
watched  in  amazement  at  the  tumultuous 
event  which  shook  the  Soviet  Union  in  fulfill- 
ment of  this  prediction  We  saw  the  Soviet 
Union's  captive  nations,  longing  for  freedom, 
seize  the  opening  offered  by  Soviet  President 
Gort)achev's  policies  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika  in  their  bid  for  freedom 

With  the  events  of  the  last  2  weeks  in  Littv 
uania,  the  first  of  these  proud  nations  to  assert 
their  independence,  and  the  other  Baltic  re- 
publics. It  is  sadly  tsecommg  all  too  clear  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  intends  to  resist  the  per- 
sistent forces  of  history  with  brutality  On  Jan- 
uary 13,  the  Red  army  kill»xl  15  peaceful  pro- 
testers while  takirxj  control  of  the  Vilnius 
txoadcast  facilities  AitfTouqh  the  Lithuanian 
parliament  has  been  fortified  by  a  ''?  foot  high 
conc/ele   wall    and   a    i5^loot   ditch     ttie    Red 
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army's  tanks  around  the  building  awaiting  at- 
tack orders  from  Moscow  We  now  even  hear 
stones  of  Soviet-sponsored  violence  in  Latvia 
and  President  Gorbachevs  attempt  to  crack 
down  on  the  newly  acquired  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  Soviet  Union 

All  of  us  desires  to  see  President  Gortaa- 
chev  succeed  in  his  efforts  lo  reform  the  So- 
viet system  However,  I  agree  with  those  who 
tiave  wisely  said  that  we  must  not  confuse  the 
cause  with  the  rnan  There  are  many  risks 
which  can  anse  from  further  instability  withm 
the  Soviet  Government — most  importantly  the 
concern  over  an  unstable  superpower's  pos- 
session of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  loss  of 
the  little  control  the  Soviet  Government  has 
overgrowing  anti-Semitism  in  that  country  But 
even  m  the  face  of  this  concern  over  stability 
arxj  reform  within  the  Soviet  system,  we  must 
not  turn  a  Wind  eye  to  tfie  injustices  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  Baltic  republics  I 
support  President  Bush's  condemnation  of  the 
Red  army's  actions  m  Lithuania,  but  I  also  feel 
that  the  administration  ought  to  seriously  con- 
sider further  pressure  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment The  administration  ought  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  European  Community  by  warn- 
ing that,  if  the  Soviet  Government  continues  to 
use  military  force  and  coercion  against  Lithua- 
nia and  the  other  Baltic  States,  we  will  end  all 
assistance  and  technical  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  We  must  not  let  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment think  that  we  will  ignore  their  actions 
in  the  Baltic  republics  in  exchange  for  their 
support  of  our  fXDiicies  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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IT  IS  NKVER  TOO  LATE  TO 
NKGOTIATE  FOR  PEACE 


HONORING  THE  PALISADES  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ACADEMIC  DECATHLON 
TEAM 


HON.  MEL  LEMNE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  Palisades  High 
School  Academic  Decathlon  Team  on  their 
victory  in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict championship  The  team  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  among  the  best 
and  txightest  students  in  the  aty 

The  nine-member  team  is  coached  by 
teacfiers  Rose  Gilbert  and  Donald  Walz  and  is 
captained  by  David  Elashofl  The  team  mem- 
tjers  are  Neal  Kaplan,  David  Elashofl.  Ritu 
Batra.  Amir  Berjis.  Robert  Bromtach,  Matthew 
Gelbart,  Eddy  Kup.  Thatbiti  Sabahive.  and 
Lesley  'Voung 

After  months  of  hard  work  studying  space 
exploration,  team  members  were  prepared  to 
answer  questions  on  the  subject  in  a  wide 
range  of  categones,  including  Math,  history, 
science,  economics,  speech  and  fine  arts 
Their  work  paid  off  when  they  were  able  to 
score  44,981  out  of  possible  60,000  points  to 
win  the  city  title  The  Palisades  team  will  travel 
to  U  C.  Riverside  m  March  to  compete  for  the 
Slate  championships 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  join 
me  in  congratulating  the  Pacific  Palisades 
Academic  Decathlon  Team,  and  in  wishing 
them  the  best  of  luck  in  their  next  competition 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWLNS 

OF  NEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  OWENS  of  New  YorV  Mr  Speaker,  the 
nr>en  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
are  involved  m  Operation  Desert  Storm  have 
my  heartfelt  prayers  and  support  A  sizable 
number  of  them  come  from  the  i?th  Congres- 
sional District  and  I  know  many  of  them  per- 
sonally and  their  families  and  loved  ones  I  un- 
equivocally support  our  troops  in  the  field  by 
continuing  to  work  intensely  for  peace 

Were  this  resolution  simply  an  expression  of 
moral  support  for  these  brave  men  and 
women  I  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  "Yes"  Un- 
lortunately,  this  resolution  goes  beyond  that 
and  implicitly  endorses  the  President's  initi- 
ation of  war  against  Iraq  I  cannot  and  do  not. 
as  the  resolution  states,  "commend  and  sup- 
port" President  Bush  for  pitching  this  Nation 
into  war  Instead.  I  will  vole  "Present"  and 
renew  my  ap>peal  to  the  President  to  at>andon 
force  and  pursue  peaceful  ends  through 
peaceful  means  in  the  Middle  East 

Nothing  has  changed  m  the  past  2  days 
which  convinces  me  that  a  non-violent  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis  still  cannot  and  may  not  be 
achieved  Indeed,  the  push  for  peace  is  more 
important  now  than  ever 

That  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  bloodthirsty  mad- 
man IS  no  reason  for  the  rest  of  us  to  abandon 
reason  m  our  response  to  his  mayhem  We 
can  boldly,  bravely,  and  resolutely  face  down 
this  vicious  barbarian  without  t)eing  goaded 
into  further  violence  We  can  pursue  the  lit>- 
eration  of  Kuwait  without  forging  another  link 
in  the  horrible  chain  of  violence  that  has  for  so 
long  oppressed  all  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 

The  world's  only  superpower  can  afford  to 
be  magnanimous  America  does  not  have  to 
worry  atwut  the  loss  of  face  We  can  afford  at 
this  moment  m  the  conflict  to  pause,  to  stop 
the  violence,  and  give  the  Iraqi  Government 
an  opportunity  to  ponder  and  reconsider  its  in- 
transigent position  Hussein  may  be  a  rnad- 
man.  t)eyond  the  reach  of  reason,  but  he  is 
surrounded  by  military  and  civilian  leaders 
who  may  t»e  more  rational  and  inclined  to  pur- 
sue negotiation  rather  than  plunge  deeper  still 
into  what  threatens  to  be  a  calamitous  blood- 
bath 

Our  cause  in  the  gult  is  |ust  and  Americans 
can  be  proud  of  our  efforts  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months  to  win  back  self-determination  lor 
the  people  of  Kuwait  But  war  is  still  not  the 
way. 

It  IS  not  too  late  (or  a  peaceful  solution.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  struggle  lor  peace  Break  the 
chain  of  violence  today,  pursue  peaceful  ends 
through  peaceful  means  now  Remember  and 
reaffirm  the  wise  words  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  that  every  man  and  woman  is  a  child  of 
God.  made  in  His  image,  and  that  "human  life 
IS  too  sacred  to  be  taken  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  world  "  In  just  a  few  days,  politicians 
around  the  Nation  will  be  remembering  Dr 
King  in  words  and  speeches  Today,  in  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  let  us  act  to  remember 
him  with  our  deeds   Stop  the  war,  struggle  for 
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fjeace    Even  If  just  one  human  life  is  saved, 
negotiating  peace  is  worth  the  effort. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.   SIDNEY  J. 
FRIGAND 


HON.  BILL  GRELN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRl':SENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  YorV  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Fngand, 
who  recently  retired  from  his  position  as  as- 
sistant executive  director  of  government,  con> 
munity  and  pKjblic  affairs  for  the  Port  Authonty 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Throughout  Mr.  Frigand's  career  in  the  pub- 
lic sector  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
among  other  positions,  he  served  as  press 
secretary  to  the  mayor  of  New  York — 1974- 
78.  pubic  affairs  director  of  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York — 1970-74,  and  deputy  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  City  Planning  Commission — 
1965-67 

After  attending  Brooklyn  College,  Mr 
Fngand  never  strayed  far  from  the  academic 
world.  He  was  a  visiting  instructor  at  Pratt  In- 
stitute School  of  Architecture  and  Planning, 
and  a  visiting  lecturer  at  several  colleges  and 
universities  including  Manhaftanville  College. 
New  York  University's  School  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, and  at  the  Baruch  School  of  City  Uni- 
versity Brooklyn  College.  He  also  has  written 
articles  and  reports  for  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  the  New  York  Times,  Ford  Foundation, 
and  numerous  other  institutional  and  profes- 
sional publications 

In  addition,  Sidney  Fngand  is  a  member  of 
several  [xofessional  and  civic  organizations 
such  as  the  New  York  Press  Club,  Citizens 
Budget  Commission,  and  the  Lower  Manhat- 
tan Cultural  Council.  Likewise,  he  has  re- 
ceived several  awards  such  as  the  Page  One 
Citation  from  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild 

At  this  time.  1  should  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commending  my  constituent,  Mr 
Sidney  J.  Fngand,  a  gentleman  who  dedicated 
his  career  to  put>lic  service.  Finally,  I  should 
like  to  wish  Sidney  all  the  best  for  a  long  and 
healthy  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  EHART 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLV,^NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr.  WELDON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  Dan  Ehart,  former  editor  of  the 
Sutxirtian  &  Wayne  Times,  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  my  district,  in  Delaware  County,  PA. 
In  December.  Dan  Ehart  wrote  his  last  edi- 
tonal  after  45  years  on  the  job. 

Dan  Ehart  is  a  man  unafraid  to  speak  his 
mind.  All  too  often,  our  newspapers  today  print 
tepid,  lukewarm  editorials.  They  prefer  sum- 
mary and  exWanation  to  outspoken  advocacy. 
Rare  is  tfie  newspaper  that  will  use  unambig- 
uous editonal  commentary  to  challenge  its 
readers  to  grapple  with  the  central  issues  of 
the  day 
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The  Suburtian  &  Wayne  Times  under  Dan 
Ehart  was  one  such  paper.  Whether  wnting  on 
local,  State,  or  Federal  issues,  Dan  Ehart 
pulled  no  punches.  When  his  readers  dis- 
agreed with  his  point  of  view,  his  letters  sec- 
tion was  always  open.  Give  and  take  was  a 
staple  of  Dan  Ehart's  editorial  page.  In  any 
given  week,  a  reader  could  find  a  stinging  edi- 
torial about  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  strong  letter  to 
the  edrlor  regarding  the  civil  rights  bill,  and 
commentary  pieces  on  Pennsylvania  State 
auto  insurance  or  the  county  charter.  No  issue 
was  too  large,  or  too  small,  to  be  cogently  dis- 
cussed. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  Suburban  was  fun 
reading,  with  tx)ld  viewpoints  expressed  with 
vivid  prose.  I  did  not  always  agree  with  Dan 
Ehart,  nor  he  with  me,  but  I  was  always 
pleased  to  express  my  views  on  his  editorial 
page  When  he  disagreed  with  me,  he  let  me 
know,  often  in  an  accompanying  editonal  But 
when  he  agreed  with  me.  he  expressed  his 
sentiments  just  as  strongly.  Dan  Ehart  was 
nothing  if  not  fair 

Bui  I  will  admit  that  I  am  biased.  I  have 
Ijeen  pleased  to  know  Dan  Ehart  since  I 
tiegan  my  career  in  public  service  in  1977 
During  that  time,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  he 
and  i  have  become  friends.  I  trust  that  our 
friendship  will  endure, 

I  will  miss  reading  Dan's  editorials  each 
week.  But  his  retirement  is  more  than  just  a 
personal  loss.  It  is  in  truth  a  loss  to  the  entire 
journalistic  community  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 
One  of  the  last  oldtime  newspapermen  has 
sadly,  put  down  his  pen. 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  CITIZENS  HALL 
OF  FAME.   INC. 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BLNTLEY 

OK  .MARyL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  National  Senior  Citizens  Hall  of 
Fame,  Inc. 

Established  on  September  10,  1990,  this  or- 
ganization IS  dedicated  to  honoring  seniors  for 
humanitanan  community  service,  par-excel- 
lence. The  Legacy  award  is  given  to  individual 
seniors  not  on  a  competitive  basis,  but  for  un- 
selfish dedication  and  community  service  and 
the  quality  of  life  their  touch  t)estows. 

Those  recognized  with  the  Legacy  for  their 
contribution  to  society  will  have  their  names 
immortalized  forever  in  the  archives  of  the  Na- 
tional Senior  Citizen's  Hall  of  Fame  [NSCHF]. 
The  Legacy  sculpture  depicts  the  hand  of  a 
t)aby  in  the  palm  of  an  aged  harxj.  signifying 
the  understanding  and  kjve  between  genera- 
tions, and  service  to  others  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Legacy  places  importance 
upon  the  value  of  a  memory  rather  than  just 
leaving  monetary  or  matenal  possessions  to 
future  generations. 

The  National  Senior  Citizens  Hall  of  Fame. 
Inc.  stresses  the  wisdom  of  aging  and  is  incor- 
porated as  a  nonprofit  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recognizing  the  value  of  our  oWer 
generation  and  their  contribution  to  society 
The  work  of  this  organization  is  particularly  im- 
portant as  we  are  indeed  an  aging  society. 
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However,  the  aging  of  our  soaety  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  feared  I  certainly  hope  that  we 
recognize  the  wisdom,  expenerce  and  knowl- 
edge which  seniors  possess  Such  qualities 
are  a  priceless  resource  rrat  to  be  wasted  i 
feel  confident  with  such  groups  as  the 
NSCHF,  our  country  will  be  ensurea  ttie  bene- 
fits of  perfiaps  one  of  our  most  valuat)le  re- 
sources, our  senior  citizens.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  commend  the  National  Senior  Cit- 
zens  Hall  of  Fame  and  thank  them  for  their 
hard  work  and  dedication. 

Although  the  youth  of  today  may  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  I  believe  that  seniors  are 
equally  responsible  for  shaping  tomorrow  as 
their  wisdom  should  be  shaping  ano  guidir>g 
the  youth  of  today 


THE  WORDS  OF  A  SOLDIER  ON 
THE  SANDS  OF  SAUDI  ARABLE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mrs     BOXER,    Mr,    Speaker,    the    detiate 

about  war  is  as  old  as  humanrty  itself    Here 

follows  the  words  of  a  soldier  on  the  sands  of 

Saudi  Arabia,  sent  to  me  by  Bartjara  Seith  of 

Los  Gatos,  CA: 

Speaking  of  thmgrs  I've  never  seen 

Someiimes  I  catch  myself  in  a  lie 

Thinking  of  things  that  are  only  dreams 

Makes  me  fee!  the  need  to  cry 

To  never  be  given  the  opportunity 

And  never  t)e  told  why  for 

To  see  the  unseen  or  fulfill  the  dream 

Is  it  really  worth  a  war'' 

I  hope  the  man  who  runs  the  show 

Knows  everything  he  needs  to  know 

.^bout  people  and  families  and  other  things 

About   the   troops   m   the   sand   still   full   of 

dreams 
This  man,  he  carries  a  lot  of  weight 
He  controls  many  to  many  hves 
He  owns  stock  in  a  lot  of  soldiers 
The:r  husbands,  children,  and  wives 
He  has  to  answer  to  no  one 
He  IS  the  man  on  top  of  it  all 
He  doesn't  have  to  explain  whj-  or  what  he 

does 
Just  says  it's  the  nation's  call 
This  man  is  the  owner  of  our  destiny 
We're  all  just  peas  in  the  pod 
They  gave  him  the  title  of  President 
But  for  now  he's  posing  as  God 


TO  HONOR   -THE   MIGHTY   EIGHTH 
ON    THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE  8TH  AIR  FORCE  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPLNSKI 

OF  I1-L1N0;.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1991 

Mr  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
recognize  the  contribtjtions  of  tfie  8th  Amer- 
ican Air  Force  and  its  members  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  our  Nation 

In  1992  the  8th  Air  Force  Historical  Society 
will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  as  a  non- 
profit veterans'  organization.  This  society  was 


1932 


established  \o  perpetuate  dnd  fMMfVe  the 
proud  history  of  the  8th  Air  Forc«  or  as  they 
:-,ime  to  t>>  kriown  the  Mighty  Eighth.  The  8th 
Air  Force  has  serve<l  in  every  American  armed 
(inflict  and  remains,  without  a  doubt,  the  most 
powerful  air  striking  force  in  the  world. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  more  than 
350,000    Americans    served    in    ttie    Mighty 


FXriNSlON^   or    KI  MARKS 

Fiqhth  its  "ierMtit"s  r.'o'ived  17  medals  of 
honor  arxl  cuuntirss  awards  tor  their  distin- 
guished service  Presently.  50.000  individuals 
are  assigned  to  the  8th  Air  Force. 

Each  year  the  Historical  Society  sponsors  a 
reunion  to  provide  the  opporlunity  for  mem- 
bers to  meet  and  memorialize  those  Air  Force 


January'  18.  1991 


men  and  wornen  who  died  in  sen^ice  for  our 
countr,' 

in  reccx^niiion  ;t  ihe  Historical  Society's 
preservation  nf  hision  and  the  serv\ce  of 
those  rrv-n  arx)  women  of  the  Mighty  Eighth 
please  pm  me  in  nononnq  all  -T^^n-itX-rs  of  the 
8th  Air  Force. 


January  22.  1991 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday',  January  22,  1991 


The  House  rr.ft  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
F'  :  i,  I'  V>..  offered  the  followmkr  pray- 
er: 

Just  as  we  remember  in  prayer  the 
members  of  the  armed  services,  so  too 
we  recall  their  families  who  are  so 
many  miles  away  from  those  they  love. 
May  Your  peace,  O  God,  that  passes  all 
human  understanding.  strengthen 
them  in  their  faith  and  support  them 
with  Your  strong  hand.  O  gracious  God. 
whose  spirit  is  all  about  and  whose  love 
i.s  over  all.  bless  those  whi.  tarn  to  You 
and  give  them  all  Your  good  gifts  and 
all  Your  grace  that  is  new  every  day. 
This  is  our  earnest  prayer   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  1,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


of  war  wil!  be  held  as  human  shields 
and  distributed  around  the  nation  at 
sensitive  sites  likely  to  be  targets  for 
allied  air  bombardment. 

All  of  this  is  not  only  a  flagrant  and 
heinous  violation  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention, but  a  human  abomination  as 
well. 

But.  Saddam  Hussein's  latest  act  of 
barbarism  and  savagery  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  turning  world  sympathy  toward 
him  and  his  people  nor  will  it  break 
apart  the  allied  coalition  arrayed 
against  him. 

Instead,  it  will  galvanize,  as  nothing 
before  in  this  war  has.  the  world  in  dis- 
gust, in  disapproval,  and  in  repulsion 
for  these  outrageous  misconducts,  and 
it  will  serve  to  strengthen,  not  weaken. 
U.S.  resolve  to  do  what's  necessary  to 
win  the  war  and  return  our  POW's  and 
our  troops  back  home  again. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEC.I.ANC  K 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
JONES]  if  he  would  kindly  come  forward 
and  lead  the  membership  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia  led  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegriance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


SADDAM        Hr.-<SF.1.\  .-^        INHI'MANF. 

TREATMK.NT      (  >F      I'oWS      IS      AN 

ABOMINATION 

Mr  MAZZOLI  a.'^ked  and  was  given 
[xrmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  M.AZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituents and  I  anii  the  N.-itien  as  a 
whole— are  angry  today. 

We  are  angry  over  the  indecent  treat- 
ment given  .American  an(i  allied  pris- 
oners of  war  by  Saddam  Hussein  ami 
his  Iraqi  minions 

The  POW's,  still  suffering  from,  .^hock 
and  obviously  injured— possibly  at  the 
hands  of  Saddam  Hussein's  troops  and 
m  need  of  immediate  medical  atten- 
tion, instead  are  paraded  ignomm- 
iously  through  the  streets  of  Baghdai.i. 
herded  into  a  television  studio  and 
then  interrogated  on  camera  in  a  de- 
grading, undignified  fashion, 

.As  if  these  horrors  are  not  enough. 
Iraqi   cffuials  now  say   these  prisoners 


JORDAN    BEGGING    WITH    ONE 

HAND.  SLAPPING  rs  WITH  THE 

OTHER 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  i 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1962. 
the  American  taxpayers  have  given  the 
people  of  Jordan  more  than  $4.5  billion. 

That  is  more  than  a  thousand  dollars 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
Jordan— $174  million  in  1986  alone  .A 
few  months  ago.  Jordan's  Government 
asked  us  for  more,  to  help  cover  the 
economic  damage  caused  by  Iraq's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait.  And  we  went  along 
with  $35  million  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  And  what  is  Jordan's  response? 
Western  journalists  beaten  up  in  the 
streets  of  Amman.  Americans  told  to 
leave  because  of  the  risk  of  terrorism. 
Scud  missiles  flying  over  Jordan  and 
landing  in  Tel  Aviv  without  a  word  of 
protest  from  His  Royal  Majesty  the 
King.  Jordan's  Parliament  voting 
unanimously  last  Saturday  to  support 
Iraq  against  the  forces  of  cruelty  led  by 
the  United  States. 

Maybe  that  is  Jordanian  for  thank 
you.  But  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they 
are  begging  with  one  hand  and  slapping 
us  with  the  other.  Well,  they  can  forget 
It.  Mr.  Speaker.  They  had  better  wake 
up.  or  they  will  not  get  another  penny 
if  this  Congressman  can  help  it. 


m.mute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  come  before  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  to  congratu- 
late two  members  of  the  354th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  from  Myrtle  Beach.  SC. 
for  their  heroic  rescue  of  a  downed 
United  States  pilot  in  the  Iraqi  desert 
yesterday, 

Capt  Paul  Dresden  and  Capt.  Randy 
Goff  undertook  a  harrcwmg  8-hour 
mission  which  included  four  m-flight 
refuelings  for  the  A-10  Thunderbolts  to 
locate  and  provide  air  support  for  the 
helicopter  rescue 

Captains  Dresden  and  Goff  skillful 
search-and-rescue  duty  reflects  their 
intensive  training  at  Myrtle  Beach  Air 
Force  Base. 

We  in  the  Grand  Stand  are  proud  of 
our  men  and  our  A-lO's. 

They  have  more  than  shown  their 
mettle  during  the  first  few  days  of  the 
w.ar. 

Godspeed  to  all. 


COMMENDING 

THE     354TH 

WING 

I  Mr     T.\LLON    asked 
permiission   to  address 


IRAQ'S  TREATMENT  OF  POW'S 
MUST  BE  CONDEMNED 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN,  Mr  Speaker.  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  criminal  treatment  of 
prisoners  from  the  United  States  and 
allied  nations,  evident  from  recent  tel- 
evision footage,  is  but  another  example 
of  the  demented  cruelty  of  this  man. 
who  has  already  raped  Kuwait  and  in- 
discriminately bombed  innocent 
civilians. 

The  entire  civilized  world,  as  well  as 
organizations  such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  condemns 
these  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions in  the  strongest  termis. 

Not  only  Saddam.  Hussein,  but  all 
participants  in  these  barbarous  acts. 
are  war  criminals  and  are  subject  to 
prosecution  as  such  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals have  been  prosecuted  and  are  still 
being  hunted,  Iraqi  war  crim.inals  can 
expec  t  no  less. 


TWO     MEMBERS     OF 
TACTICAL     FIGHTER 


ami   was   given 
,he   House   for  1 


INTRODUCTION      OF      LEGISLATION 

REQUIRING    INCREASES    IN    FUj:.L 

EFFICIENCY 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m.mute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
miarks 

Mr  GLICKMAN-  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  IS  m  a  iirre  of  crisis  caused  in 
part  because  of  our  dependence  on  pe- 


DThis  5\mb<>l  represenis  ihe  iimc  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  eg  .0  140"  is  2:0'  p  m 
.Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  »<>rds  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  bv  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  niK>r 
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troleum.  a  crisis  over  thp  availability 
of  oil  in  the  world  markotplace  and  the 
possibilltv  that  Saddam  Hussein  would 
sln»(U>hanilf<!l,v  disrupt  the  world  econ- 
omy should  the  (Ulfields  of  Kuwait. 
Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  he  destroyed  by 
war 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  national 
conservation  has  compelled  me  to  in- 
troduce legislation  increasing  the  fuel 
economy  of  the  millions  of  cars  on  our 
Nation's  roads  and  highways.  Pas- 
senger cars  and  light  trucks  currently 
account  for  over  40  percent  of  U.S.  oil 
consumption. 

My  bill  will  build  on  improvements 
In  fuel  efficiency  and  will  further  our 
goal  of  U.S.  energy  security.  My  bill  re- 
quires each  automobile  manufacturer 
to  increase  fuel  economy  standards  by 
25  percent  In  1996  and  50  percent  in  the 
year  2001  to  average  over  40  miles  per 
gallon  for  each  car  on  the  road. 

This  bill  will  save  780,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  day  and  will  save  American  driv- 
ers nearly  $15  billion  a  year. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do  in 
this  country  to  foster  a  sensible  na- 
tional energy  policy,  one  which  we 
would  have  had  in  the  last  10  years 
which  might  have  prevented  war. 
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Some  of  those  things  Involve  con- 
servation and  alternative  energy 
sources.  They  are  two,  but  the  best  oil 
pool,  the  best  energy  resource  we  have 
in  this  country  right  now  is  in  Detroit 
and  in  Tokyo,  and  it  is  time  we  build 
fuel  efficient  cars  in  this  country. 


BRING  SADDAM  HUSSEIN  TO 
JUSTICE 

(Mr  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  were 
we  so  shocked  when  we  saw  the  pic- 
tures of  our  fellow  Americans  being 
mistreated  at  the  hands  of  Saddam 
Hussein"'  It  was  predictable  Here  was  a 
nnan  who  shot  his  own  lieutenants  from 
time  to  time,  who  poisoned  his  own 
people,  who  has  perpetrated  atrocity 
after  atrocity,  and  piles  all  of  those  up 
with  one  great  atrocity  in  the  invasion 
and  aggression  against  Kuwait. 

Why  are  we  so  shocked?  People  will 
say,  "Well,  world  opinion  will  turn 
against  him  "  And  I  think  that  that  is 
true.  However,  he  does  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  world  opinion.  Had  he  been 
watching  world  opinion,  he  would  not 
have  done  the  thing  In  the  first  place  of 
attacking  Kuwait  Second,  he  would 
have  withdrawn  by  now.  So  the  answer 
Is  that  he  must  be  held  accountable  for 
these  crimes  against  humanity  There- 
fore, our  cry  should  be.  throughout  the 
world,  that  we  must  bring  Saddam 
Hussein  to  justice. 

To  him  and  to  his  cronies,  we  say: 
"Your  time  is  coming." 


A  REQUEST  TO  OUR 
PEDIATRICIANS 

(Mrs  SCHROEDER  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americas  pediatricians  are  a  great  na- 
tional treasure.  I  hope  in  this  time 
when  we,  as  adults,  are  even  having 
trouble  dealing  with  all  of  the  images 
about  the  war.  we  can  imagine  what 
our  children  are  trying  to  do  as  they 
process  it  and  try  to  understand  all  the 
different  and  new  things  that  they  are 
hearing. 

I  hope  that  the  Nation's  media,  the 
Nation's  religious  community,  edu- 
cation community  and  parents  can  all 
talk  to  our  pediatricians  to  give  every- 
one some  guidelines  and  help  all  do  the 
right  thing  as  we  try  to  explain  to  chil- 
dren what  it  is  they  are  viewing  and 
what  is  happening  in  the  world,  be- 
cause I  think  otherwise  the  risks  are 
much  too  high  that  they  may  have  all 
sorts  of  problems  long  term  on  this. 

I  hate  to  ask  our  pediatricians  to  do 
more,  but  I  think  that  they  could  be 
very  helpful  in  sorting  this  out. 


SIXTY-NINE-PERCENT  INCREASED 
EARNINGS  TO  OIL  COMPANY 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  were  a  number  of  disturbing 
news  elements  yesterday.  Obviously, 
one  of  those  was  the  savagery  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  the  prisoners  of  war. 
However,  a  second  disturbing  element, 
quite  frankly,  occurred  right  here  at 
home. 

I  am  for  business.  I  am  for  American 
business.  It  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  econ- 
omy. I  am  for  profit.  I  think  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  American  free  enterprise 
system,  but  I  have  to  express  some  real 
dismay  when  one  major  oil  company  in 
this  country  announced  their  fourth 
quarter  earnings  were  up  69  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  level. 

That,  my  friend,  is  taking  advantage 
of  a  bad  situation  when  American  men 
and  women  are  laying  their  lives  on 
the  line  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Yesterday,  according  to  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange,  oil  prices 
closed  at  $21.30  and  are  apparently  up 
and  above  that  today.  According  to 
market  analysts,  supply-demand  situa- 
tion levels  should  suggest  a  price  much 
closer  to  $15  a  barrel,  or  just  under 
that.  I  am  all  for  profit,  but  I  am  not 
for  American  oil  companies  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  international  crisis  for 
their  own  benefit. 


DISPICABLE  MEDIA  PORTRAYAL 
OF  POW'S 

(Mr  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  lu  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  APPLEGATE.  Mr  Speaker.  I.  as 
everybody  else,  is  proud  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  have 
most  of  Americas  prayers,  and  the 
support  on  this  struggle  to  a  quick  vic- 
tory, and  to  see  that  these  young  peo- 
ple come  back  home  to  their  loved 
ones. 

However.  I  am  also  mad  as  hell  about 
the  news  media  and  some  of  the  way 
that  they  are  handling  the  situation 
with  regard  to  POWs.  They  are  airing 
and  publishing  st.atements  made  by 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Iraqis,  and 
some  of  the  things  they  are  saying  is  in 
opposition  to  what  they  are  over  there 
to  do.  They  are  decrying  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States.  These  prisoners  of 
war  are  brutalized,  and  they  are  tor- 
tured into  making  these  statements 
They  know  in  this  country,  their  fami- 
lies know,  and  we  know  that  they  do 
not  mean  these. 

To  further  embarrass  these  young 
people  is  unwarranted,  and  it  is  irre- 
sponsible on  the  part  of  the  news 
media.  To  those  news  media,  just  leave 
them  alone.  Just  let  their  families  and 
all  -America  know  that  they  are  alive 
They  have  earned  that 


CONDEMNATION  OF  IRAQI  POW 
TREATMENT 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  DAVIS.  Mr  Speaker.  1  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  condemning  the  ab- 
solutely abominable  treatment  of  our 
Nation's  soldiers  that  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Iraqi  Government  and  are 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
Saddam's  treatment  of  prisoners  is  in- 
dicative of  his  regard  for  human  beings 
in  general.  If  there  s  one  thing  he's 
consistent  atr-it's  killing  and  abusing 
people. 

Whether  its  his  own  citizens.  Ku- 
waiti citizens  or  militarj'  personnel 
who  are  covered  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, he  has  shown  that  he  has  little  re- 
gard for  human  life.  In  fact,  during  the 
Iran-Iraq  War,  both  countries  captured 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
Many  of  the  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war 
chose  not  to  return  to  their  homeland. 
however,  because  Saddam  treated  re- 
turning POWs  as  traitors  and  report- 
edly executed  many  of  them.  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  TV  coverage  of  our  POWs 
that  these  soldiers  have  been  abused- 
they  have  been  beaten  and  tortured. 

Let's  send  a  united  message  to  Sad- 
dam and  let  him  know  our  resolve  has 
not  weakened  and  we  are  now  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  prevail. 
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HA\^  A  HEART,  NEWS  MEDIA 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  6  days 
now  a  broad  alliance  of  countries  led 
by  the  United  States  has  been  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  to  remove  Sad- 
dam Hussein  from  Kuwait.  In  the 
course  of  the  air  battles  aviators  have 
been  shot  down  and  taken  prisoner  and 
we  can  be  sure  there  will  be  more 
POWs.  Hussein,  consistent  with  his 
reputation  for  unbelievable  cruelty. 
has  videotaped  these  heroic  flyers  at 
the  time  when  they  are  most  vulner- 
able and  provided  these  videos  for  play- 
ing In  the  United  States  to  the  horror 
of  their  families  and  countrymen.  This 
activity  has  been  widely  condemned  as 
a  clear  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  International  law.  We  can  be 
sure  Saddam  Hussein  will  continue  as 
from  his  point  of  view  this  terrorism  is 
having  an  effect.  Shame  on  him. 

But  think  about  it.  Can  this  sick  pol- 
icy succeed  without  the  cooperation  of 
our  major  networks  who  seemingly 
leap  at  the  opportunity  to  play 
Saddam's  tapes  and  then  play  them 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  To  their 
credit  ABC  to  my  understanding  has 
refused  to  run  it.  I  would  hope  the  edi- 
tors would  think  about  their  part  in 
this  war  before  they  continue  doing 
Saddam's  bidding  in  this  cruel,  sordid 
confirmed  violation  of  international 
law  When  our  leading  national  maga- 
zines hit  the  streets  this  week  you  can 
bet  there  will  be  pictures  of  one  or 
more  of  these  hapless  pawns — perhaps 
selected  at  random — featured,  perhaps 
on  the  front  page  for  a  little  bang  bang. 
Come  on  people,  have  a  heart.  Perhaps 
this  could  be  put  on  the  agenda  when 
you  talk  about  your  public  service. 
That  is  not  a  piece  of  hamburger;  they 
are  American  servicemen  in  big  trouble 
who  more  than  likely  come  complete 
with  a  wife  and  children  or  mothers 
and  fathers  and  other  relatives  and 
hopefully  millions  of  Americans  who 
respect  and  love  them  dearly.  Think 
about  it.  We  are  very  proud  of  these 
men  and  know  they  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  under  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 
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IRAQ'S  APPALLING  ABUSE  OF 
PRISONERS 

(Mr  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  r>erTnission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  most  in  this  Chamber 
and  most  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try. I  join  in  expressing  the  'rage  and 
total  condemnation  of  Iraq's  appal- 
ling abuse  and  flagrant  Illegal  treat- 
ment of  allied  pilots. 


But  as  painful  as  it  is  to  see  them 
there,  it  is  gratifying  that  they  are 
alive.  And  let  no  one  doubt  that  they 
are  heroes.  Those  that  speculate  they 
may  have  been  speaking  freely  are 
clearly  wrong.  Those  statements  were 
forced.  Our  POWs  have  been  abused. 
And  the  President's  strong  statement 
that  Hussein  will  be  treated  as  a  war 
criminal  after  this  is  over  is  not  a 
threat.  It  is  reality. 

What  America  watched  in  horror  last 
night  is  a  demonstration  of  who  Hus- 
sein is.  Clearly  our  fight  is  just.  And 
our  prayers  now  go  out  to  those  brave 
pilots,  who  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
are  resisting  Hussein's  treatment.  We 
should  all  be  proud  of  them.  My  pray- 
ers also  go  out  to  the  courageous  fami- 
lies of  those  pilots. 


ALVIN,  TX.  SUPPORTS  OUR 
TROOPS 

(Mr.  DELAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DELAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I 
had  the  absolute  honor  of  addressing  a 
rally  in  support  of  our  troops  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  ongoing  military  effort 
to  liberate  Kuwait  and  against  mad- 
man Saddam  Hussein. 

Over  1,000  men.  women,  and  children 
from  the  town  of  Alvin.  TX.  turned  out 
to  express  their  support.  It  was  truly 
pleasing  to  see  the  masses  of  people 
who  turned  out  on  behalf  of  a  son. 
daughter,  cousin,  brother,  or  sister. 

As  each  had  a  chance  to  sp)eak  into 
the  microphone,  some  grabbed  it  with 
their  chests  full  of  pride,  others  with 
tears  of  fear  and  anxiety.  Many  had 
pictures  of  their  family  members  in 
uniform.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  flag- 
waving  and  bands  playing.  There  was 
an  Incredible  sense  of  patriotism,  more 
than  I  have  ever  felt  before. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  a  videotape  will  be  sent 
to  each  soldier  from  Alvin  to  show  that 
there  are  Americans  other  than  pro- 
testers who  love  and  support  our  loved 
ones 

I  believe  that  rallies  like  this  serve 
as  a  vent  for  the  public  to  display  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  loved  ones 
halfway  around  the  world  engaged  in  a 
conflict  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

This  rally  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible had  it  not  been  for  the  determina- 
tion and  ingenuity  of  Stevie  Johnson. 
Alvin  has  more  heroes  than  just  Nolan 
Ryan,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  is  one  of  them. 
Mrs.  Johnson  thought  to  fill  a  void,  to 
provide  a  forum  in  the  form  of  a  troop 
rally  to  show  support  for  the  allied 
effort. 

I  commend  Stevie  and  all  who  as- 
sisted her  to  produce  such  a  successful 
rally  on  short  notice  and  encourage  all 
Americans  to  lend  their  hand  in  sup- 
porting our  Nation's  efforts  m  the  gulf. 


IRAQ'S  WAR  CRIMES 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  shock  and  anger  over  Iraq's  pa- 
rading and  brutal  treatment  of  our 
POWs. 

Iraq's  videotape  of  seven  captured  pi- 
lots, all  of  whom  were  battered  and 
who  were  apparently  coerced  into  de- 
livering halting  statements  against  the 
war.  These  Iraqi  actions  violate  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  POW's.  which  Iraq  has  signed 
and  agreed  to.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  that  this  harrowing  scene  ref*- 
resents  the  true  character  of  a  brutal 
dictator. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  announced  his  intention  to  use 
these  POWs  as  human  shields,  another 
significant  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  protecting  his  installa- 
tions in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
when  he  used  civilian  hostages  just  a 
few  short  months  ago  to  protect  his 
chemical  and  nuclear  facilities. 

.\nd  let  us  not  forget  that  Saddam 
Hussein  has  twice  attacked  innocent 
civilians  in  a  noncombatant  country. 
Israel.  The  world  has  expressed  its  out- 
rage with  such  an  attack.  It  is  gratify- 
ing that  Saddam  Hussein's  two  attacks 
against  Israel  have  been  relatively  in- 
effective and  that  Israel's  population 
centers  are  now  protected  by  our  Pa- 
triot defense  systems. 

The  International  Red  Cross,  the  or- 
ganization charged  with  monitoring 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, has  said  that  Iraq  violated  the 
international  conventions  by  threaten- 
ing to  use  allied  prisoners  as  human 
shields  to  prevent  enemy  bombing,  and 
by  showing  them  on  Iraqi  television  in 
a  humilating  manner. 

Now.  more  than  ever,  we  must  let  our 
troops  know  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
be  held  accountable  for  these  war 
crimes.  It  is  vital  that  we  emphasize 
the  fact  that  we  stand  fully  in  supfKDrt 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  especially  our 
POW's  in  Iraq.  We  in  the  Congress  will 
not  forget  you  and  will  be  fighting  for 
you  in  every  way  we  can 


SUPPORT  COLAS  FOR  VETERANS 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, t 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  district- 
wide  meetings  I  held  this  past  week, 
the  No.  1  issue  on  people's  mind  was 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
No.  2  issue,  was  the  fact  that  the  US 
Congress  is  taking  better  care  of  itself 
than  our  Nation's  veterans 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  veterans 
don't  understand  or  care  to  hear  about 
bureaucratic  snafus — they  want  to 
know  why  they  have  been  singled  out 
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as  the  only  grroup  not  to  have  been 
g^uaranteed  their  COLA  for  1991— when 
even  Menibers  of  Cong^ress  have  already 
received  a  sizable  increase. 

We  all  know  what  happened  in  the 
waning  hours  of  the  101st  Congress— a 
lapse  in  the  democratic  process  where 
one  innportant  bill  became  a  hostage  to 
the  fate  of  another— but  this  was  seen 
as  nothing  short  of  betrayal  of  veter- 
ans. We  have  reminded  these  brave  men 
and  women  of  their  vulnerability  to  a 
system  that  can  be  unfair  and  insensi- 
tive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  debate  and  to- 
morrow's vote  on  correcting  the  in- 
equity we  have  created  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  is,  of  course,  watching 
closely  to  see  if  this  Government  will 
live  up  to  its  commitment  to  its 
veterans. 

This  Congress  needs  to  earn  credibil- 
ity, and  a  fine  way  to  start  is  to  join 
me  in  voting  to  pass  the  veterans' 
COLA  without  any  further  delay 


WE  ARE  FIGHTING  SADDAM 
HUSSEIN,  NOT  THE  IRAQI  PEOPLE 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
especially  now  when  our  POW's  are 
being  brought  before  us  on  television 
and  emotions  are  inflammed.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  the  American  people 
to  realize  that  we  are  not  fighting  the 
Iraqi  people.  We  are  not  fighting  Arabs 
and  we  are  not  fighting  Moslems.  Our 
enemy  is  Saddam  Hussein.  Our  enemy 
is  not  the  Iraqi  people.  It  is  not  Arabs 
and  it  is  not  Moslems. 

We  are  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  fact,  with  many  Moslems.  Egyptians 
and  Saudis,  against  aggression.  Even 
2.000  Mujahidin  freedom  fighters  from 
Afghanistan  have  volunteered  to  tight 
with  us  in  Saudi  Arabia  against  the  ag- 
gression of  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  Saudi  people  have  been  our 
friends  for  many  decades  now  and 
quietly  the  Saudi  Government  has  pro- 
vided support  in  America's  fight  for 
freedom  in  the  1980's;  so  let  us  recon- 
firm as  emotions  are  high  and  that 
armed  conflict  is  going  on.  let  us  con- 
firm to  our  people  and  to  ourselves 
that  we  will  not  let  this  war  foster  rac- 
ism at  home  and  that  our  Americans  of 
Arab  descent  will  not  be  victims  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  aggression  in  the 
Middle  East.  Let  us  reconfirm  this  and 
let  us  reconfirm  our  principles. 


Persian  Gulf  and  they  have  also  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  gasoline  prices 
here  in  America.  We  all  recall  when 
President  Bush  made  an  announcement 
to  the  American  people  that  he  would 
not  tolerate  profiteering  by  oil  compa- 
nies because  of  the  Persian  Gulf 

Just  yesterday,  the  Amoco  Oil  Corp. 
of  Chicago.  IL,  announced  its  fourth 
quarter  profits,  a  69-percent  increase  in 
their  earnings,  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial increases  in  earnings  that  this 
industry  has  seen  since  the  last  oil 
shortage  this  United  States  faced  years 

ago. 

At  a  time  when  American  families 
anxiously  await  news  of  the  fate  of 
their  children  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  when  everyone  in  this  Nation  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  our  Nation,  can  we  ignore  any 
evidence  which  suggests  profiteering'' 

President  Bush  said  he  would  not  tol- 
erate it.  We  cannot.  We  must  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  identify  es- 
sential commodities  that  must  be  pro- 
tected during  wartime  so  that  during  a 
national  crisis  no  company,  oil  com- 
pany or  otherwise,  can  take  advantage 
of  American  consumers. 

Furthermore,  we  must  turn  to  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserves  to  try  to 
keep  oil  prices  stable  and  under  control 
even  during  the  worst  part  of  this 
crisis. 


January' 22,  1991 

Saddam  Hussein,  in  th>'  invasion  of  a 
tiny,  defenseless  nation  and  the  violent 
overthrow  of  its  legitimate  govern- 
ment. 


January  22,  1991 
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OIL  COMPANY  PROFITEERING 
(Mr.   DURBIN   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  tne 
last  6  months  Americans  families  have 
followed  the  progress  of  events  in  the 


VIOLENT  SOVIET  CRACKDOWN  IN 

THE  BALTICS 
(Mr.    PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vio- 
lent Soviet  crackdown  in  Riga  by 
Black  Beret  forces  mirrors  the  actions 
of  the  Soviet  paratroopers  in  Vilnius 
the  week  before.  Clearly  in  each  in- 
stance, the  orders  are  coming  from 
Moscow  and  signal  the  ascent  of  the 
hard-line  Soviet  reactionaries  of  the 
Communist  Party,  the  KGB  and  the 
Red  army,  who  are  increasingly  pulling 
the  strings  attached  to  the  President. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
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The  Soviet  reactionaries  should 
know  these  actions  are  intolerable  to 
Americans;  that  our  attention  can  be 
and  is  riveted  in  both  the  Middle  E^ast 
and  the  Baltics;  and  that  the  United 
States  will  not  only  condemn  this  vio- 
lence, but  take  specific  trade,  diplo- 
matic, economic,  and  political  actions 
to  counter  it. 

Some  ignorant  Soviets  might  believe 
their  military  action  in  the  Baltics  can 
be  equated  with  ours  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  fight  for  human 
freedom  and  self-determination  and  to 
repel  the  aggression  of  an  enslaver.  The 
Soviet  paratroopers  and  Black  Beret 
actions  mirror  not  ours,  but  those  of 


URUGUAY  KOLNU  UF  GATT 
NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
may  not  be  serving  its  best  interests  by 
being  too  eager  to  return  to  GATT  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Being  obsessed  with  achieving  a 
GATT  agreement  can  only  undermine, 
not  benefit,  Americas  best  interests. 

I  had  hoped  a  strong  and  truly  effec- 
tive GATT  would  be  the  result  of  the 
past  4  years  of  negotiations  Regret- 
tably, some  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners are  not  yet  prepared  to  tear  down 
their  protectionist  walls. 

While  I  still  hope  for  a  world  trading 
order  in  which  all  trade  barriers  are 
eliminated,  the  Uruguay  round  of 
GATT  negotiations  simply  does  not  ap- 
pear to  offer  such  a  world.  Instead  of 
always  trying  to  please  our  trading 
partners,  we  must  act  in  Ameruas 
best  interests,  and  concude  bilateral, 
trilateral  and  regional  trading  pacts. 

We  would  be  better  off  with  no  GATT 
agreement  at  all.  rather  than  signing 
off  on  a  bad  agreement  just  to  be  able 
to  say  one  was  concluded.  An  agree- 
ment for  agreement's  sake  would  be  a 
tragic  mistakp 


PROTESTORS  SHOULD  PROTEST 
SADDAM 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pro- 
testing is  an  American  tradition— pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment. 

Historically,  many  Americans  are 
isolationist — oceans  separate  us  from 
most  of  the  world;  and  many  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  these  distances 
should  separate  us  from  the  problems 
of  the  world. 

In  the  streets,  a  few  Americans  are 
saying,  "No  blood  for  oil."  sanction 
only. 

They  have  this  constitutional  right- 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  those  men- 
fighting  and  dying  in  the  gulf— are  pro- 
tecting this  right. 

Some  would  argue  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's threat  is  too  remote  to  justify 
military  intervention. 

But  is  he  too  remote?  Ask  the  Israeli 
and  Arab  inhabitants  of  Tel  Aviv  and 
Riyadh. 

Saddam  has  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  He  wanted  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. The  sands  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
his  victims;  he  has  gassed  his  own  citi- 
zens; he  invaded  Iran;  then,  he  invaded 


a  defenseless  Kuwait.  He  cries  for  a 
jihad  as-amsl  the  non-Arab  world. 

.■\nd.  if  ^iven  the  opportunity,  Sad- 
dam would  gas  us.  too. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  antiwar  protest- 
ers have  demonstrated  in  front  of  the 
While  House,  in  front  of  the  Capitol, 
but  not  in  front  of  the  Iraqi  Embassy. 

Our  protesters  should  protest 
Saddam. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  HY  THE  .'iPEAKER 
PKO  TKM}'(ORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzold.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postpone  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  tomorrow 


VETERAN.S    COMPENSATION 
AMEND.MENT.^  OF  19S1 

Mr  MONTGO.MERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  to  susp>end  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  3)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of 
January  1.  1991.  the  rates  of  disability 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  survivors  of  such 
veterans. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asst-mt ;.  .' 

SECTION  1.  .SHORT  TITLE;  REFF.IU;NC  ES  T()  TITLE 
38,  LNITED  .STATT:.S  CODE.  A.NI)  TO 
SEtRj:TAKY  OK  NTCTERANS  AFFAIRS. 

(a)  Short  TrrtE.— This  Act  may  be  cit«d  as 
the  'Veterans'  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1991". 

(b)  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE  38.— Whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.  a.  DISABIUTY  COMPENSATION 

lai  5  4  }'hHcy.s:  lN<KK..Ast  Section  314  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'JTe'  in  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'J80"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$144"  m  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SlSl"; 

(3i  by  striking  out  "5220"  sn  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$231"; 

(4  I  by  striking  out  "$314"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$330"; 

(5i  by  striking  out  $446"  m  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  theredf  "$470"; 

(6i  by  striking  out  "$562"  in  subsection  (0 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$692"; 

i7)  hy  striking  out  "$710"  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$748"; 

i8)  by  striking  out  $821"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$865"; 

(9i  by  striking  out  $92.5"  in  subsection  (j) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "974"; 


'lOi  by  striking  out  •'$1,537"  in  subsection 
I J I  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,620"; 

ill)  by  striking  out  "$1,911  and  "$2,679"  in 
subsection  iki  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,014"  and  "$2,823",  respectively; 

ii2»  by  striking  out  "$1.9U"  in  subsection 
li)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,014"; 

(13i  by  striking  out  "$2,107"  m  subsection 
(mi  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,220": 

(14)  by  striking  out  "$2,397"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,526"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  "$2,679"  each  place  in 
appears  in  subsections  (oi  and  (pi  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$2,823": 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$1,150"  and  "$1,173"  m 
subsection  in  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■$1,212  "  and  $1,805".  respectively;  and 

(17)  by  striking  out  "$1,720"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,812". 

(b)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  may  adjust  administratively, 
consistent  with  the  increases  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  persons  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  10  of  Public  Law  86-857  who 
are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation  payable 
pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.    3     ADDITIONAI.    CO.MPENSATION    FOR    DE 
PENDENTS 

Section  316(11  is  amended-- 

(1)  by  striking  out  '$92"  in  subsection  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$96": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$155"  and  $48"  in 
clause    (B)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"$163  "  and  $50".  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$64"  and  $48"  in  clause 
(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$67"  and 
"$50".  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$74"  in  clause  (Di  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$77"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  '$169"  in  clause  (E)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$178";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$142"  in  clause  (F)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$149" 

SEC.    4.    CIXTTHING    ALLOWA.NCE    FOR    CERTAIN 
DISAB1J;D  VETERA.NS. 

Section  362  :s  amended  by  striking  out 
$414"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$436" 

SEC.     5     DEPENTiENO'    A.NT>    IN-DEMNTT^"    COM 
PENSATltiN  FOR  SlRVrviNG 

SPOUSES. 

Section  411  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


•Pay 

Month- 

"Pay 

Month- 

grade 

ly  rate 

grade 

ly  rate 

R-l  

$694 

W-4  

$852 

E-2  

612 

O-l  

752 

E-3  

629 

0-2  

776 

E-A  

668 

0-3  

831 

El-5  

686 

CM  

879 

E>-6  

701 

0-5  

969 

E>-7  

735 

a-6 

1.094 

E>-8  

776 

0-7  

1.181 

E-9  

■  an 

0-8  

1,295 

W-1  

752 

0-9  

1,389 

W-2  

782 

O-IO  

2  1.524 

W-3  

805 

"Uf  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  .Mr  Force, 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at 
the  applicable  time  designated  by  section  402 
of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouse's  rate  shall 
be  $875. 
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■"2lf  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  .A.rmy.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  cf  the  .^ir  Force, 
Commandant  of  the  Marir.e  Corps,  or  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applica- 
ble time  designated  by  section  402  of  this 
title,  the  surviving  spouse"s  rate  shall  be 
$1,633."": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$65"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $68": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ■"$169"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "$178";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""$83  "  ir.  subsection  (d") 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $87" 

SEC     6     DEPENDENCY    ANT)     IN-DEMNTTY     COM 
PENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

(a)  Die  FOR  Orph.'.n  Ch;:.:.ren  -Section 
413(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$284"  in  clause  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$299"; 

i2)  by  striking  out  ••$409"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$431"; 

i3)  by  striking  out  •$529"  in  clause  (3i  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••$557";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ••$529"  and  ••$106"  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$557^^ 
and  "'$110  ".  respectively. 

(bl      SUPPLEMENTAL      DIC      FOR      DISABLED 

ADULT  CHILDREN —Section  414  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$169"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$178": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""$284"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $299";  and 

(3i  by  striking  out  ""$144"    ;r  subsection  (cl 
and  inserting  ;r.  he.,  therpof    Jl.s;" 
SEC.  7.  EFFECTTVE  DATE  FOR  RATE  INCRF.ASES. 

Section  2(b)  and  the  am.er.  i-^^'^..-  •-  .-.  -.^  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  ;.  f  Ja.-._cLry  1. 
1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montxjomery]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  .\rizona  [Mr.  Stx'MP]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  pentjeman 
from  .Mississippi  [Mr.  MoN"TCr<:)MERY]. 

GKNER.|\L  LE.».\i; 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  leeislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, on  H.R.  3,  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  clean  COLA 
bill  which  no"w  has  some  290  cosponsors 
in  the  House.  It  would  provide  a  5.4- 
percent  cost-of-living  adjustment  in 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
in  the  rates  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  paid  to  surviving 
spouses  or  children  of  veterans  who  die 
of  service-connected  causes.  The  in- 
creases in  these  rates  would  be  retro- 
active to  January  1  of  this  year. 

This  is  a  clean  bill.  It  contains  no 
other  provisions  because  we  need  to  get 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent   without    delay    so    that    the    in- 
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creased  rates  contained  In  the  bill  can 
be  Included  in  checks  which  veterans 
will  receive  on  March  1  In  other  words. 
Mr  Speaker,  when  the  veteran  receives 
his  or  her  March  check,  it  will  contain 
the  Increases  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that,  on 
October  15.  1990.  the  House  passed  a 
COLA  bill,  but  the  other  body  failed  to 
take  action.  You  may  also  recall  that, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  lOlst  Confrress. 
October  27.  1990.  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  and  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
5962.  that  would  have  provided  the 
same  5.4  percent  COLA  as  contained  in 
H.R.  3.  However,  when  I  attempted  to 
brinf?  that  bill  up  for  consideration  by 
unanimous  consent  an  objection  was 
raised  and  the  measure  was  not  passed. 
It  is  unfortunate  it  has  taken  so  long 
to  enact  such  vital  and  well-deserved 
legislation.  I  believe  the  leadership  and 
Members  in  the  other  body  are  pre- 
pared to  concur  in  the  House  bill  and 
send  it  on  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  also  been 
endorsed  by  28  veterans  service  organi- 
zations and  military  associations.  1 
want  to  stress  that  most  veterans  and 
military  organizations  support  this 
legislation.  In  this  regard.  I  received 
the  following  letters  supporting  the 
clean  COLA: 

Disabled  america.n  Veterans. 
Washington.  DC.  January  2.  1991 
Hon.  G  V.  (SONNY)  Montgomery. 
House  of  Represenlatwes.  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building,  Washtnglon.  DC. 
Dear  Conoressman  Montgomery   As  lead- 
ers of  the  below-cited  Veterans'  Service  Or- 
ganisations, we  are  writing  to  you  on  a  mat- 
ter of  utmost  Importance  to  our  respective 
national  memberships. 

The  101 8t  Congress  recently  adjourned 
without  approving  a  cost-of-living  adjusts 
ment  (COLAi  In  the  service-connected  enti- 
tlements of  our  nation's  disabled  veterans, 
their  widows  and  orphans.  The  subsequent 
volume  of  mall  that  you  have  received  on 
this  subject  will  attest  to  the  fact  that  your 
veteran  constituents  and  their  families  feel 
unjustly  aggrieved  by  this  oversight. 

We  fully  reallr.e  It  was  not  a  deliberate  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  entire  Congress  that 
led  to  the  denial  of  these  benefit  adjust- 
ments. Rather.  It  was  the  eleventh  hour  In- 
transigence on  the  part  of  a  few  Individuals 
regarding  the  Issue  of  Agent  Orange  that  was 
the  culprit.  If  disabled  veterans  were  caught 
unaware  by  what  occurred.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  so  were  most  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 
Our  request  Is  simple  and  forthright: 
When  the  102nd  Congress  convenes  give 
your  full  support  to  expeditious  approval  of 
a  "clean  "  COLA  bill.  Do  not  accept  the  de- 
mands of  those  who  will  again  Insist  that  the 
COLA  legislation  be  Incorporated  with  provi- 
sions relating  to  Agent  Orange.  The  Issue  of 
Agent  Orange,  as  It  should,  can  be  delMited 
and  favorably  addressed  by  the  Congress  In 
1991.  But  to  require  2.5  million  service-con- 
nected disability  and  death  compensation  re- 
cipients to  wait  while  this  occurs  is,  by  any 
standard,  patently  unfair 

As  most  of  you  are  aware.  "Sonny  "  Mont- 
gomery and  Bob  Stump,  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs   Committee,    will    Introduce   such   a 


"clean"  COLA  bill  at  the  onset  of  the  102nd 
Congress.  We  strongly  urge  you  to  cosponsor 
and  vote  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  Your 
support  in  this  matter  is  eagerly  awaited  and 
depended  upon  by  our  nation's  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Sincerely. 
American  Ex-Prlsoners  of  War  Associa- 
tion; Francis  W.  Agnes.  National  Com- 
mander. 
Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association: 

Walter  Krueger,  President. 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America;  Victor  S. 

McCoy.  Sr  .  President. 
.Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.;  Al- 
fred Schwartz.  National  Commander. 
Blinded     Veterans    Association;     Henry 

Berube.  President. 
Disabled   American   Veterans;   Joseph   E 
Andry.  National  Commander. 

The  MiLrTARY  Coaution. 
Alejandria,  VA.  January  7.  1991. 
Hon.  G.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery. 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 
DEAR  Mr.   Chairman:  The   101st  Congress 
adjourned  without  completing  action  on  an 
Issue   of  vital    Importance   to   this   Nation's 
veterans  and  their  survivors. 

Unfortunately,  recipients  of  veterans  com- 
pensation fell  victim  to  the  crush  of  business 
in  the  legislative  maneuvering,  which  oc- 
curred In  the  waning  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. Our  Nation's  veterans,  who  fought  for 
and  defended  our  way  of  life,  and  their  wid- 
ows were  denied  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
(COLA)  to  their  compensation  benefits  This 
was  not  the  Intent  of  either  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  each  had 
voted  In  committee  to  award  a  1991  COLA 
However,  as  we  understand  It.  the  COLA  In- 
crease was  not  passed  because  of  an  Impasse 
over  an  Agent  Orange  provision  in  the  bill. 

The  Military  Coalition,  representing  some 
3.5  million  members  plus  their  families  and 
survivors,  has  written  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress seeking  support  for  Immediate  legisla- 
tive action  to  provide  veterans  and  survivors 
a  5  4%  COLA  retroactive  to  January  1.  1991 
In  this  regard,  we  deeply  appreciate  your 
leadership  in  championing  the  cause  for  vet- 
erans by  introducing  H  R  3.  a  "clean"  COLA 
bill,  for  immediate  action  in  the  102nd  Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely. 
Paul    W.    Arcara.    the    Retired    Officers 

Assn. 
Erik  G.  Johnson,  Association  of  the  U.S. 

Army. 
Angela   McNamara,    Air   Force   Associa- 
tion. 
Robert    L     Lewis.    CWO    Sc    WO    Assn.. 

USCG 
Max  B.  Bralllar,   Assn.  of  Military  Sur- 
geons. 
Nelson  Fink.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Assn. 
John    M.    Adams,    the    Retired    Enlisted 

Assn 
Laurence  R   Gaboury.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve Officers  Assn. 
Sydney    T     Hickey.    National    Military 

Family  Assn. 
Philip  G   Saylor,  Naval  Reserve  Associa- 
tion. 
Dick  Castor.  US   Coast  Guard  CPO  Assn 
Charles  C.  Partridge.  National  Assn    for 

Uniformed  Services. 
G«orge  A    Lange.  Jr..  Naval  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Assn. 
Jud  Lively.  Reserve  Officers  Assn. 
Roberta  McCorkle,  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States. 


Charles   R.   Jackson.    Nor.  C()mml.s.slone(l 

Officers  Assn. 
Don   Hess,   U.S.    Army   Warrant   Offkers 

Assn. 
Norman  E.  Pearson.  Fleet  Reser\e  Asso 

elation. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Lantng.  Society  of  Medical 

Consultants  to  the  Armed  Services. 
William  J.  Lucca,  Commissioned  Officers 

Assn. 
Charles  Schrelber,  National  Guard  Assn. 

of  the  United  States. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

Washington.  DC.  January  9.  1991. 
To-  US  Congress. 

From:    James    L     Klmery.    National    Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 
Date:  January  4.  1991. 
Subject:  Cost-of-Livlng  Adjustment  iCOLAi 

As  you  know,  for  the  first  time  last  year 
the  lOlst  Congress  failed  to  approve  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  (COLA)  for  veterans 
service-connected  compensation  paym(»nts  In 
the  same  year  in  which  Increases  were  pro- 
vided to  recipients  of  social  security  and 
similar  beneficiaries. 

In  order  to  rectify  this  gross  Inequity  we 
would  now  ask  you  to  make  the  granting  of 
this  much  deserved  and  needed  COLA  your 
first  order  of  business  In  the  102nd  Congress 
Many  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
depend  on  their  VA  compensation  payments 
and  the  delay  of  a  VA  COLA  conslUutes  an 
unjust  hardship. 

Therefore.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the 
COLA  bill  advances  as  swiftly  as  possible,  we 
would  ask  you  to  support  a  "clean"  COLA 
bill,  one  which  Is  unencumbered  by  other 
legislative  Initiatives  We  urge  you  to  ac- 
tively work  for  the  expeditious  advancement 
of  a  clean  COLA  bill  so  that  America's  2  5 
million  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
win  have  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  cost-of- 
living  Increase  that  Is  to  be  provided  to  them 
by  a  grateful  nation. 

AMVETS. 
Lanham.  MD.  January  7.  1991. 
Hon.  G  \'.  MONTGOMERY. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa,t/iin(jfon,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mojjtgomery  A.MVETS  is  en- 
couraged that  Congress  will  soon  correct  the 
1990  deficiency  In  Cost-of-Llvlng  Adjustment 
(COLA)  legislation  for  veterans  by  commit- 
ting Itself  to  the  passage  of  a  COLA  bill  as  a 
first  order  of  business  In  the  102nd  Congress 

AMVETS  urges  the  expeditious  enactment 
of  an  unencumbered  COLA,  free  from  provi- 
sions or  amendments  which  may  Impede  Its 
legislative  progiess  through  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  merit  of  this  legislation  is  t.e 
yond  question  and  must  be  pursued  with 
vigor. 

The  AMVETS  constituency  looks  w  the 
Congress  for  continued  legislative  effort  on 
behalf  of  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families.  We  eagerly  await  and  de- 
pend upon  your  initiative  to  right  the  legis- 
lative Inadequacy  of  the  101st  Congress 
which  shortchanged  our  Nation's  well-de- 
serving veterans.  Thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port and  representation  which  will  ensure 
equitable  entitlements  for  veterans 

In  servlcfe  to  America's  veterans. 

Robert  L  Jones, 
.Vafionaf  Executive  Director. 

I  thank  Speaker  of  the  House  Tom 
Foley  and  the  minority  leader.  Bob 
Michel,  for  their  help  and  cooperation 
in  bringing  this  bill  up  so  quickly  in 
this    new    Congress.    It    clearly    dem- 


onstrates their  concern  and  commit- 
ment to  our  veterans  and  their 
families. 

I'm  also  grateful  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  committee.  Bob 
Stvmi',  and  all  members  of  the  full 
committee  for  their  support  of  the  bill. 
Quick  passage  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  send  a  clear  message  to  veterans 
who  have  fought  in  previous  wars  and 
to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our  brave 
young  men  and  women  who  are  part  of 
Operation  De.sert  Storm  that  we  stand 
behind  them. 

Last  Friday  we  pa.ssed  a  concurrent 
resolution  supporting  our  President 
and  our  U.S.  troops  who  are  success- 
fully carrying  out  their  missions  in  the 
Middle  East.  When  the  battle  is  over 
and  some  return  home  with  disabilities 
resulting  from  their  service,  we  want 
them  to  know  that  adequate  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid  to  them  for  their 
injuries. 

There  follows  an  additional  descrip- 
tion of  the  amendments  that  would  be 
effected  by  the  bill  and  an  official  cost 
estimate  of  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  1991. 

H  R.  3  would: 

Provide  a  5.4  percent  (rounded  to  the  near- 
est whole  dollar)  cost-of-living  adjustment  in 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC).  effective  January  1.  1991  for: 

(1)  Veterans  receiving  compensation  bene- 
fits for  service-connected  disabilities: 

(2)  Surviving  spouses  and  children  of  veter- 
ans who  died  of  service-connected  causes  in 
receipt  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation (DIC): 

(3)  Eligible  veterans  and  surviving  spouses 
who  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person  in  their  day-to-day  activi- 
ties; 

(4)  Eligible  veterans  in  receipt  of  the 
housebound  allowance; 

(5 1  Certain  veterans  paid  additional 
amounts  for  dependents: 

(6)  Veterans  whose  service-connected  dis- 
abilities require  the  wearing  or  use  of  a  pros- 
thetic or  orthopedic  appliance  which  tends 
to  wear  or  tear  the  clothing  (from  $414  to 
$436); 

(7)  Surviving  spouses  in  receipt  of  addi- 
tional Die  for  each  child  of  the  veteran 
under  age  18  (from  $65  to  J68  monthly);  and. 

i8i  Spouses'  housebound  rate  (from  $83  to 
$87  monthly). 

COMPENSATION  AND  DIC  RATES  EFEECTIVE  JAN   1.  1991 
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(10(2)  bmit  for  veterans  rKeiv  ng  cayments  under 

(al  to  0)  abow 
(10(3)  Umit  fw  veterans  receiving  benefits  unoer 

III  to  (n|  bekm 
(I)  Anjlomicai  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  feet 
one  tool  and  one  hand  blindness  m  both  eyes 
(5/200  visual  acuity  or  lessl  permanently  bed- 
ridden 0'  so  helpless  as  tc  -equm!  aid  and  at- 
tendance 
(ml  Anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  hands, 
or  of  both  legs,  at  a  level  preventing  natural 
knee  actwn  with  prosthesis  m  place  of  of  I 
arm  and  ;  leg  at  a  leve!  preventing  natural 
knee  or  ebow  action  wi-"  prosthesis  in  place 
01  blind  m  both  eyes  either  with  light  penxp- 
tion  onty  or  renoering  veteran  so  helpless  8S  lo 
require  aid  and  attendance 
l^rcentaje  of  disability  or  subsection  under  which  pay- 
ment IS  autliormd 
(n|  Anatomical  loss  of  bo(h  eyes  or  blindness  with 
no  light  perception  or  loss  o'  use  of  both  an^s 
a'  3  level  preventing  natural  elbow  action  with 
jrosthesis  in  place  oi  anatomical  loss  of  both 
legs  so  near  hips  as  lo  prevent  use  of  pros- 
thesis, or  anatomical  loss  of  1  arm  ano  1  leg 
so  near  shoulder  and  hip  to  prevent  use  of 
prosthesis 
101  Disability  under  conditions  entitling  veterans 
to  two  or  more  of  the  'ate!  provided  m  (I) 
through  (n),  no  condition  bemg  considered 
twice  in  the  determination  or  oeafness  rated 
at  60  percent  or  more  (impairment  of  either  or 
both  ears  service-connectedl  in  combination 
with  total  blindness  (5^00  visual  acuity  or 
less)  or  dea'ness  rated  at  40  percent  or  total 
deafness  m  one  ear  iinpairment  of  either  or 
both  ears  service-connected)  in  combination 
with  blindness  having  light  perception  only  » 
anatomical  loss  of  both  arms  so  near  the 
shoulder  as  lo  prevent  use  of  prosthesis 
lp)(l)  K  disabilities  exceed  reouiiements  of  any 
rates  prescnbed,  SecrWary  of  Veterans  Wtairs 
may  allow  nea  higher  rate  or  an  intermediate 
rate,  but  in  no  case  may  compensation  exceed 
(P)(2I  Blindness  m  both  eyes  (with  5/200  visual 
acuity  or  less  togpthe'  wtn  ;a.  biiaie'ai  deaf- 
ness ralec  a*  ?:  2eri:en'  y  ^o'f  d'sabiiing 
(impairmer'  o'  e'^e'  o'  be:"  eaT  se-vice-con- 
nected)  nei!  "  gne-  -a-e  '.  :a*a:  e  d-  t  serv- 
ice-connected 'o:a  3(a"'ev-  :'  ;-f  ear  of 
service-connected  loss  :■  ics;  c'  .se  c  an  o- 
tremity  the  nei'  intermediate  -are  ■.  oayable. 
but  in  no  event  xay  compensation  exceed 
ip)(3l  Blindness  with  only  iighl  pefceolion  or  less 
with  bilateral  deafness  (hearing  impairment  m 
either  one  or  both  ears  is  service-connected) 
rated  at  10  or  20  percent  disabling,  the  next 
intermediate  rate  is  payable  but  in  no  event 
may  compensation  exceed 
(p)(4)  Anatomical  loss  or  loss  oi  use  of  three  a- 
tremities.  the  not  highe'  rate  m  parag'aphs  (I) 

to  (n)  but  in  no  e«nt  m  ocess  of  

(Q)  IThis  subsection  repeated  by  Public  Law  90- 

4931     - 
(r)(l)  If  wteran  entitled  to  compensation  under 
(0)  or  to  the  maximum  rate  under  (p)  or  at  the 
rate  between  subsections  (n|   and  (o)   and 
under  Subsection  (li].  and  is  m  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  he  sbali  recer«  a  specia- 
allowance  of  the  amount  indicated  at  right  for 
aid  and  artendaxe  m  addition  to  such  rates 
(r)(2)  I*  'he  veteran   m  addition  to  need  for  regu- 
lar aid  and  attendance  n  m  need  of  a  higher 
level   of    care    a    special    allowance  of   ilie 
amount  indicated  a!  nght  is  payable  in  addi- 
tion to  (0)  or  (c   'ate 
(si   Disability    rated    a<    totai    plus    additional 
disabiity  independently  ratable  at  60  percent  or 

oi«r,  or  permanent!^  housebound 

(1)  [This  subsection  repeaieo  by  f>ublic  Law  99- 
576]  


amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  specified  below  as  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability bears  t«  total  disability.  For  exam- 
ple, a  veteran  who  is  50  percent  disabled  re- 
ceives 50  percent  of  the  amounts  which  ap- 
pear below. 

Increase  (month- 
ly rate 


Fron- 


If  and  while  wte-an  is  rated  totaiii  O'sabiec  ano— 

Has  a  SDOuse 

J5; 

155 
64 

{96 
163 

6e 

Ha;  a  soouse  and  child             

66 

Ha:  nc  SDCuse   :  child 

67 

for  eacn  aoditionai  child 

H 

50 

1.911 

2.014 

For  esc"  aepenoen'  caren'              

74 

77 

2.679 

2.823 

For  eacn  crrnc  age  .S-T:  aneneng  scliaol   

Has  a  spouse  m  nu-smj  home  o-  severely  dis- 

142 

149 

asied 

169 

ITS 

Has  0  sab  led  Oepenoent  acurr  chuc 

16? 

17« 

DIC  RATES  EFFECTIVE  JAN   1   1991 


2.679       2.823 


2.679       2.823 


2.679       2323 

2679       2,823 
2.679       2.823 


1.150       1.212 


1.713       1.805 
1.720       1.81? 


In  addition  to  basic  compensation  rates 
and/or  statutory  awards  to  which  the  veteran 
may  be  entitled,  dependency  allowances  are 
pa.vable  to  veterans  who  are  rated  at  not  less 
than  30  percent  disabled.  The  rates  which  fol- 
low are  those  payable  lo  veterans  while 
rated  totally  disabled  If  the  veteran  is  rated 
30.  40.  50.  60.  70.  80  or  90  percent  disabled,  de- 
pendency    allowances    are     payable     in    an 


Pay  grjde 


Increase  (montt- 
ly  rite; 


E-1 
E-2 
E-3 
£-« 
E-5 
E-* 
E-7 
l-t 
E-9 

«»-2 

\l»-3.. 

IM 

0-1 

ft-2  . 

0-3   . 

0-4   . 

0-5  .. 

0-6 

0-7 

0-8 

0-9 

O-IO 


J564 

1594 

581 

612 

597 

629 

634 

668 

651 

686 

666 

701 

698 

735 

737 

776 

■770 

>8II 

714 

752 

742 

782 

764 

805 

809 

852 

714 

752 

737 

776 

785 

831 

834 

879 

920 

969 

1.038 

1.094 

1,121 

1.181 

l.2?9 

1295 

i,31E 

;38« 

iU6 

m524 

Iff  the  vete-ar  senvec  a;  Se'gean:  MaiO'  :'  'he  Vi^  Senio-  Enlistee  Aci 
nsor  of  the  liavy  Chie'  Waste'  Se'gean'  o'  'tie  *r  'orce  Sergeant  Uaio  o" 
the  »«arine  (^o'cs  o'  Maste'  Chiei  Petiy  Office-  or  the  Cobs'  duarc  at  ff« 
acpiicabie  'ime  designated  bi  section  402  of  this  title  the  surwini 
spouses  rale  snad  be  J87t 

'f  the  veie'an  servec  as  Cfa'T.ar  o'  Vee-Cnanriar  o'  the  Joint  Chief! 
cf  StaH  Chie'  o'  S:a"  o'  the  Vim  Chie'  o'  Neva  Ooe'aiiors  Chier  oi  S!»f* 
of  the  Al'  Force  (^mrrancant  o*  'he  Marine  Corc^  0'  Com.'nanflant  0*  the 
C^oas:  Guard  a'  the  appucabie  time  oesignatec  b*  section  4C.'  o^  tht;  titie 
the  Surviving  spotse  s  'ate  snai  be  J:  63' 

■ft'hen  there  is  no  surviving  spouse  rece:v. 
ing  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, payment  is  made  ;n  equal  shares  tC'  the 
children  of  the  deceased  veteran  These  rates 
are  increased  as  follows 

Increase  imoofh- 
i>  -ate 


(roff 

'"■ 

One  child 
Twr,  nhilrtien 

$264 

12K 
431 

, ,  ,   ,                    'i?« 

557 

Eacii  adOitiona  chiW 

I'D* 

110 

us  congre.ss. 
Congressional  Bi'dget  Office. 

Washington.  DC.  January  4   1991. 
Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veteram  Affairs. 
Housa  of  Representatnes .  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Chair.van  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached  cost 
estimate  for  draft  languag-e  as  p.r-ovided  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
concerning  increasing  rates  of  disability 
compensation  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation 

Because  the  bill  would  affect  direct  spend- 
ing, we  have  provided  an  attachment  with 
the  estimate  required  by  clause  8  of  House 
Rule  XXI.  If  the  draft  bili  should  be  changed. 
we  will  malce  any  necessary  revisions  to  our 


1940 

estimate  after  receiving  new  legislative  lan- 
guage from  the  Committee. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D  Reischauer. 

Director 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE.  COST 

Estimate.  January  4.  1991 

1.  Bill  number:  None. 

2.  Bill  title:  Veterans'  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1991. 

3.  BUI  status:  Draft  language  as  provided 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, December  19.  1990. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  Increase  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  and  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  (DIC). 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: Because  the  compensation  cost  of  liv- 
ing allowance  (COLA*  Is  assumed  in  the  CBO 
baseline  prepared  under  Section  257  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  this  bill  would  have  no 
cost  relative  to  that  baseline.  The  costs  of 
this  bin  relative  to  current  law  are  shown  In 
the  table  below 

|B(  liiui  lun  >«  niilliws  ol  MlanI 
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baseline  as  described  in  .-^ecinm  257  the  1985 
law.  The  spending  increases  shown  above  are 
Included  In  that  baseline.  For  this  reason, 
this  draft  bill  has  no  pay-as-you-go  Implica- 
tions 

7.  Estimated  cost  to  Sute  and  local  gov- 
ernment: The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  determined  that  the  budgets  of  sUte  and 
local  governments  would  not  be  significantly 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

8.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 
9   Previous  CBO  estimate:  None 
10.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Sandra  Clark. 
11    Estimate  approved  by:  James  L.  Blum, 

Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 


January  22,  1991 


January  22,  1991 
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Congressional  Budget  Office  Estimate  ' 

The  "applicable  cost  estimate  of  this  Act 

for  all  purposes  of  sections  252  and  253  of  the 

Balanced    Budget    and     Emergency    Deficit 

Control  Act  of  1965  shall  l)e  as  follows: 

IBr  IikK  ftti  <n  million  «l  Mlml 


ini      IW     1M3     1M4     IW     1996 


Sud|e(  lutDonly 
Oulityi 


(51 


(00 
600 


in 
64« 


597 
597 


596 
5U 


The  cost  of  this  bill  would  fall  In  budget 
function  700. 

BASIS  OF  estimate 

This  bill  would  increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  disability  compensation  and  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  iDlCi  by 
5.4  percent,  except  that  In  calculating  the 
new  rates  all  amounts  of  less  than  a  dollar 
would  be  rounded  down  to  the  next  lower 
dollar.  The  new  rates  would  be  effective 
retroactively  to  January  1.  1991. 

This  estimate  was  calculated  by  multiply- 
ing the  average  costs  In  each  year  for  all  dis- 
ability compensation  and  DIC  cases  by  the 
COLA  percentage  in  the  draft  bill  The  re- 
sulting average  increase  In  cosU  per  year 
were  then  multiplied  by  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  cases  in  each  program  each  year  to 
calculate  the  annual  cost.  Future  average 
cost  and  caseload  levels  were  projected  ac- 
cording to  historical  trends  for  recipients  by 
period  of  service. 

The  effect  of  rounding  down  the  benefit 
calculation  was  estimated  by  determining 
the  payment  rates  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  rounded  up.  The  sum  of  the  pay- 
ments made  at  each  affected  rate  was  then 
multiplied  by  the  loss  of  SI  per  month  The 
cost  of  the  COLA  was  reduced  by  the  result- 
ing amount. 

The  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  1992 
include  the  cost  of  one  month  of  the  1991 
benefit  Increase,  estimated  to  be  S50  million 
In  previous  years,  the  disability  compensa- 
tion and  DIC  cost  of  living  increases  have 
been  effective  on  December  1.  This  bill  would 
make  the  Increased  rates  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  Nevertheless,  pursuant  to  section 
8005  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  the  benefits  to  be  paid  on  January 
1.  1992  must  Include  an  additional  payment 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  monthly  Increase 
on  January  1,  1991. 

6.  Pay-as-you-go  considerations:  Section 
252  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  sets  up  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1995.  The 
benchmark  against  which  changes  In  direct 
spending  or   receipt*  are  measured   Is   the 


1991   199?   1993   1994   1995 


C)ll<>|<  IK  OUltJn 

Chin|<  in  ncrptl 


I  urgre  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3,  the 
Veterans'  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1991.  This  is  the  5.4  percent  COLA 
Chairman  Montgomery  and  I  promised 
would  be  our  top  priority  in  this  new 
Congress. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, the  disabled  veterans'  COLA  be- 
came entangled  in  the  agent  orange 
issue  which  has  since  been  resolved 
This  is  a  noncontroversial  clean  COLA 
which  we  fully  expect  to  be  quickly 
considered  by  the  Senate  and  which  the 
President  stands  ready  to  approve. 

Chairman  Montgomery  and  the 
House  leadership  deserve  our  com- 
mendation for  moving  this  legislation 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  unanimous 
support  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  great  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation. 
Pensions,  and  Insurance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  ApplegateI. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
wish  to  commend  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  an  original  cosponsor,  along 
with  more  than  220  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House.  This  is  a  commitment  I 
made  to  Americas  Veterans. 

As  the  chairman  has  indicated,  the 
bill  provides  a  retroactive  5.4-percent 
COLA  in  rates  of  service-connected  dis- 


1  An  Mtlmmte  of  a  bill  to  increaae  the  rat*s  of  dis- 
ability compen««llon  and  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  provided  to  the  Congresalonal  Budget 
Office  in  draft  form  on  Decemtier  19.  1990  This  eatl- 
mau-  was  transmitted  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
ornce  on  January  4.  1901. 


ability  compensation  and  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  survivors. 

It  was  indeed  unfortunate  that  we 
were  not  able  to  pass  this  COLA  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session.  Certainly,  it 
was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  effort  of  my 
committee  or  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  Senate  committees.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  unresolved  issues 
surrounding  the  agent  orange  con- 
troversy kept  any  veterans  legislation 
from  being  considered  in  the  other 
body  in  the  closing  days  of  last  session. 
I  am  deeply  gratified  that,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member,  as  well  as  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  as  well  as  Congressman 
Evans  and  myself.  A  compromise 
agreement  on  agent  orange  has  finally 
been  achieved.  I  will  support  that  com- 
promise when  the  chairman  brings  it 
before  the  House. 

As  to  future  COLA's,  1  will  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  ensure  that 
this  type  of  delay  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  provide  both  timely  and  full 
COLA'S  will  never  happen  again.  The 
COLA  for  America's  most  deserving 
should  never  be  held  hostage  to  any  un- 
resolved issues  of  any  kind,  particu- 
larly now  when  we  will  see  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Persian  Gulf  veterans 
coming  into  the  system. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

D  1240 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this,  and,  before  I  sit  down, 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  also 
to  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation,  Pension, 
and  Insurance,  and  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen].  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  moving  on.  if  my 
colleagues  want  to  call  it  that,  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Hopefully  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen] 
will  be  looking  after  the  veterans  is- 
sues while  as  a  member  of  that  distin- 
guished body.  But  we  will  miss  him  on 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be- 
cause he  was  a  very  honored  and  valued 
member  of  that  committee,  and  I  wish 
him  well. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMIDT].  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  3.  the  Veterans'  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1991.  This 
bill  will  provide  a  5.4-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  compensation  bene- 
fits for  service-connected  disabled  and 
their  eligible  dependents,  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1991.  This  bill  is  nec- 
essary because  over  2  million  disabled 
veterans  were  unexpectedly  denied  a 
cost-of-living  increase  before  the  101st 


Congress  adjourned— the   only   Federal 
beneficiaries  so  denied. 

On  October  15,  1990,  the  House  passed 
H.R,  5326.  which  would  have  provided 
veterans  with  a  COLA  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  However,  the  Senate  failed  to  act 
on  the  bill  as  a  result  of  its  controver- 
sial provisions  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  agent  orange. 

Senior  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  subse- 
quently fought  to  bring  a  clean  COLA 
bill  to  the  House  floor  in  the  waning 
hours  of  an  all-night  final  session. 
Hopes  of  passing  this  legislation  were 
defeated  when  one  member  objected  to 
the  bill. 

As  the  first  order  of  business  in  the 
102d  Congress.  I  introduced  H.R.  332.  as 
well  as  co-sponsored  H.R.  3.  in  order  to 
correct  this  grave  injustice. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  immediately 
enact  a  fiscal  year  1991  cost-of-living 
increase  for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  their  eligible  dependents, 
retroactive  to  January  1.  1991.  The 
United  States  is  unquestionably  in- 
debted to  its  veterans  and  in  denying 
them  a  COLA,  we  have  done  them  a 
great  disservice.  As  our  Nation  once 
again  commits  large  numbers  of  its 
citizens  to  battle,  we  cannot  forget 
those  who  have  previously  answered  a 
similar  call  in  wars  past. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  3.  an  unencumbered  COLA  bill,  in 
order  to  show  our  veterans  the  respect 
they  so  rightfully  deserve. 

Mr.  MONTGO.MERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr  .MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  my  friend  and  chair- 
man, for  the  time.  Let  me  rise  both  in 
support  of  this  very  important  legisla- 
tion, which,  as  we  know,  was  adopted 
by  the  House  last  year,  but  did  not  pass 
the  other  body,  and  also  rise  in  support 
of  the  work  that  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  He 
has  stood  stalwart  for  the  years  he  has 
chaired  that  committee  on  behalf  of 
our  veterans,  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  the  colors  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  just  so  aptly 
been  pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  unfor- 
tunately there  will  be  people  returning 
from  Desert  Storm  who  will  have  been 
injured  in  the  service  of  their  country 
for  whom  COLA  adjustments  will  be- 
come extremely  important.  So  I  think 
this  is  extremely  urgent  that  we  adopt 
this  measure,  retroactively  to  January 
1.  which  provides  a  5.4-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  to  service-connected 
disabled  veterans,  unanimously,  and 
m.ove  it  through  to  passage  in  def- 
erence to  the  sacrifices  made  by  cur- 
rent, past,  and  future  veterans  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.    STUMP.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman     from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 

CONTE]. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3.  the  Veterans 
Compensation  .■\mendments  of  1991. 

Mr,  Speaker,  last  week  this  body 
overwhelmingly  approved  a  resolution 
pledging  support  for  our  troops  over- 
seas. Fittingly,  that  vote  is  being  fol- 
lowed today  by  consideration  of  a 
measure  to  provide  a  5.4  percent  COLA 
for  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. American  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
must  be  assured  that  their  leaders  at 
home  support  their  efforts  and  share 
their  confidence  in  ultimate  success. 
But  it  is  also  important  in  these  turbu- 
lent times  to  remember  the  sacrifices 
of  all  veterans  who  have  heeded  the 
call  of  duty  and  have  paid  dearly  for 
their  patriotism. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  for  taking 
swift  action  to  correct  the  failure  of 
the  101st  Congress  to  enact  a  benefit 
adjustment  for  our  disabled  veterans.  I 
congratulate  my  dear  and  wise  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Honorable  Sonny  Mo.n-t- 
GOMEHY.  for  his  tireless  efforts  on  be- 
half of  America's  veterans.  I  am  also 
proud  to  acknowledge  the  dedicated 
work  of  the  committee's  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  the  Honorable  Bob  Sti'MP. 
The  gentleman  pledged  to  bring  a  vet- 
erans COLA  bill  to  the  floor  early  in 
this  session,  and  today's  action  rep- 
resents fulfillment  of  that  promise, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3.  This  legis- 
lation permits  us  to  keep  faith  with 
veterans  who  rely  on  us  to  provide 
them  with  the  modest  assistance  they 
require  to  live  with  dignity.  It  reas- 
sures the  veterans  who  witnessed  the 
death  of  last  year's  COLA  bill  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  amid  the 
legislative  chaos.  And  it  sends  a  signal 
to  our  present  troops  and  Reserves  that 
this  country  has  a  commitment  to  its 
servicemen  and  service  women  which  it 
will  not  abrogate. 

Let  no  one  question  the  commitment 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  our  troops  and 
to  our  veterans.  Although  the  char- 
acter of  battles  fought  and  causes  de- 
fended have  varied  over  the  years,  the 
American  patriot's  response  to  the  call 
of  duty  has  been  the  same.  He  has 
served  his  country  with  pride,  dignity. 
and  respect.  It  is  our  corresponding 
duty,  in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
"to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
unanimously  support  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  I'/z  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  R^rris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  a  vital  matter  for 
our  Nation's  veterans.  Today  the  House 


will  consider  under  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar House  Resolution  3, 

House  Resolution  3  provides  a  5  4-per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjustment  in  com- 
pensation for  those  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  In  addition, 
this  5.4-percent  adjustment  will  be 
gi%'en  to  dependents  of  veterans  who 
die  of  service-connected  causes.  This 
5.4  figure  is  the  same  percentage  al- 
ready provided  to  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries on  January  1,  1991. 

Last  year,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives overwhelmingly  passed  simiJar 
legislation.  However,  the  other  body 
failed  to  consider  this  issue  before  ad- 
journment of  the  101st  Congress.  U  we 
act  responsibly  today,  disabled  veter- 
ans will  receive  this  supplement  in 
their  checks  in  the  near  future. 

Since  these  COLA's  were  already  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  baseline  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  there  will  be  no  negative  ef- 
fect on  the  Federal  budget.  These  pro- 
visions will  not  trigger  a  "pay-as-you- 
go"  sequestration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  entire  Congress  for  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OILMAN]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3.  a 
measure  I  have  cosponsored,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
veterans  and  their  survivors. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Veterans  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  for  fulfilling  his 
promise  to  our  Nation  s  veterans  in  in- 
troducing this  important  measure,  at 
this  early  date  in  the  102d  session  of 
Congress,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  STtJMP]  for  his  unceasing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans, 

H.R.  3  authorizes  a  deserving  5  4  per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjustment,  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1991.  for  disabled 
veterans  as  well  as  for  families  of  vet- 
erans who  died  from  service-connected 
injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2,5  million  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  depend  on 
their  VA  compensation  payments  and 
the  delay  of  their  5,4  percent  VA  COLA 
constitutes  an  unjust  hardship.  Expedi- 
tious passage  of  this  important  veter- 
ans benefits  measure  will  confirm  the 
support  in  the  Congress  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

This  measure  further  authorizes  an- 
nual increases  in  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  service-disabled  veterans 
and  the  survivors  of  service  persons 
who  die  in  service  and  veterans  who  die 
as  a  result  of  service-connected  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  "Operation  Desert 
Storm  "  continues  to  escalate,  it's 
timely  that  we  send  a  clear  message  to 
our  Nation's  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as 
our  Nations  veterans,  that  our  Nation 
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acknowlpd»fes  their  sacrifices  and  their 
dedication  on  behalf  of  our  Nation. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleajrues  to 
fully  support  H.R.  3. 

D  1260 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Kentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Slatteky].  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yieldlntf  this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  express 
my  stronK  support  for  H.R.  3. 

As  we  stand  here  today.  American 
men  and  women  are  rlskini?  their  lives 
In  the  Persian  Gulf 

Like  millions  of  soldiers  before  them, 
they  are  fighting  courageously  for  the 
beliefs  they  hold  dear. 

It  is  important  that  we  honor  the 
commitment  we  have  made  to  all  those 
who  have  answered  their  Nation's  call 

to  duty. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  this 
measure  and  the  budget  agreement 
funded  It.  but  the  other  body  was  un- 
able to  agree  to  give  disabled  veterans 
the  same  5.4  percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment received  by  other  civil  serv- 
ice and  military  retirees,  and  Social 
Security  recipients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  simply  unfair  to 
single  out  disabled  veterans  and  deny 
them  their  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Today,  we  must  correct  this  injus- 
tice 

With  almost  15.000  of  my  constitu- 
ents currently  serving  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  I  pray  that  all  of  them 
will  return  safely. 

But.  in  the  event  that  some  do  not.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  they  know  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
honor  the  commitments  made  to  our 
military  personnel. 

With  the  passage  of  H.R.  3  they  will 
know  the  Congress  stands  with  them 
and  will  treat  them  fairly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3  and  hereby  express  our  unwaivering 
support  for  our  Nations'  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

Mr  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss] 

Mr  GOSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
Mr  Speaker,  almost  120.000  veterans 
live  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live.  They  disagree  on  much,  but  they 
are  certainly  together  on  this  issue 
They  want  to  know,  how  did  this  thing 
happen  with  the  COLA's.  and  can  it  be 
fixed"'  Of  course,  the  answer  to  that  is 
yes.  we  can  fix  It. 

At  this  point  I  must  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery), and  the  ranking  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  STUMP), 
for  their  extraordinary  activity,  for 
their    prompt    and    definite    attention 


and  taking  the  necessary  action  to  gel 
the  fix  done  as  promised. 

I  wa.s  told  in  correspondence  and  in 
dialog  when  I  first  heard  about  this 
that  the  first  order  of  business  when  we 
came  back  in  the  102d  Congress  would 
be  to  address  this  issue,  and  I  would 
certainly  agree  that  it  has  been  the 
first  order  of  business  absent,  one  other 
unforeseen  piece  of  business  which  all 
veterans  would  agree  needed  our  suj^ 
port  and  needed  our  urgent  attention. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  the  merits  of  this.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  merit  here;  we  are 
dealing  with  something  that  is  busi- 
ness and  that  should  have  been  com- 
pleted. In  my  area.  as.  I  suspect,  in 
many  other  areas,  veterans  are  under- 
served.  We  do  not  have  all  the  veter- 
ans' centers  we  need,  and  we  do  not 
have  all  the  hospital  beds  we  need  We 
certainly  are  stretching  our  outpatient 
facilities.  We  are  using  facilities  de- 
signed for  40,000  cases  a  year,  and  we 
now  have  50.000  cases  a  year. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  have  these 
shortages.  We  do  understand  that,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  be  short 
of  the  COLA'S  retroactive  to  the  first 
of  January. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  this  legislation,  a  clean  bill, 
with  no  baggage  and  no  excuses.  Let  us 
pass  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  JONES].  who  also  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  H  R.  3.  the  veterans'  compensation 
COLA.  On  behalf  of  the  almost  80.000 
veterans  who  reside  in  Georgia's 
Fourth  District.  I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery],  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  to  the 
House  leadership  for  expediting  this 
overdue  measure 

As  has  been  noted.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R 
3  provides  veterans  who  have  service- 
connected  disabilities  with  a  5.4  per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjustment  and  pro- 
vides dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  dependents  of  veterans 
who  die  of  service-connected  causes. 

It  is  timely  that  we  deal  with  this 
vital  measure  today  By  doing  so.  we 
recognize  the  sacrifices  of  America's 
service  men  and  women  who.  as  we 
speak,  are  standing  vigilantly  in  the 
deserts  of  the  Middle  East. 

This  bill  reflects  a  small  part  of  our 
commitment  to  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
return  for  their  courageous  commit- 
ment to  honor,  to  duty,  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

Mr.  STUMP  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
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gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Ridge). 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  3,  legislation  that 
will  provide  a  5.4-percent  cost-of-living 
adjustment  or  COLA  to  disabled  veter- 
ans, as  well  as  families  of  veterans  who 
died  from  service-connected  injuries 
As  a  veteran  and  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affaii-s  Committee,  this  leg- 
islation has  my  full  support,  and  1  am 
pleased  that  the  House  has  taken  up  its 
consideration  so  soon  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress. Consideration  and  passage  is 
long  overdue  because  without  this 
COLA  many  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies are  deprived  of  an  important  bene- 
fit to  which  they  are  fully  entitled. 

As  members  of  the  full  committee 
are  fully  aware,  passage  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  was  stalled  in  the  101st 
Congress  because  of  disagreement  over 
the  agent  orange  provisions.  I  hope,  as 
do  my  colleagues,  that  with  this  clean 
COLA  and  the  recent  introduction  of 
H.R.  556— by  Chairman  Montgomery 
and  Congressman  Stump-  that  these 
issues  will  be  addressed  and  resolved  in 
the  102d  Congress.  We  owe  this  imme- 
diate action  to  our  veterans,  who  ex- 
pect nothing  more  than  the  benefits 
provided  to  other  COLA  recipients. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
in  an  overwhelming  vote  of  support  for 
this  legislation  as  a  show  of  support  for 
our  disabled  American  veterans  who 
served  so  proudly  in  past  conflicts.  I 
also  hope  that  this  legislation  will  send 
an  Important  message  to  the  brave 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
them  will  endure  long  after  the  last 
days  and  successful  completion  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education.  Training, 
and  Employment  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  PENNY). 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R  3,  legis- 
lation allowing  a  5.4-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  the  compensation 
programs  for  disabled  veterans  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
[DIC]  for  surviving  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  these  veterans. 

In  the  past  7  days  we  have  gained 
heightened  awareness  of  the  costs  of 
war— its  human,  emotional,  and  finan- 
cial toll.  This  bill  reminds  us  once 
again  of  the  ongoing  costs  of  war.  It  is 
our  duty  to  provide  adequate  com- 
pensation to  those  who  have  carried 
out  their  duty  on  behalf  of  our  country 
and  have  suffered  disability  as  a  result. 
We  owe  these  veterans  far  more  than 
what  it  is  in  our  ability  to  compensate: 
we  owe  them  our  freedom  and  our  way 
of  life.  This  legislation  is  but  small 
recognition  of  that  debt. 

Last  fall.  Congress  failed  to  piuss  this 
same  5.4-percent  COLA.  It  was  unfortu 
nate.    and    perhaps    irresponsible,    that 
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the  agendas  of  a  few  prevented  this  leg- 
islation from  being  passed  in  a  timely 
manner.  Instead,  we  are  acting  today 
to  put  in  place  a  COLA  retroactive  to 
January  1.  If  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent also  act  quickly,  this  still  means 
that  the  COLA  will  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  our  veterans  until  the  March 
check— at  least  a  3-month  delay. 

Some  have  argued  the  need  for  an 
automatically  indexed  COLA  for  these 
programs  such  as  that  in  place  for  So- 
cial Security.  With  the  support  of  vet- 
erans service  organiziitions.  we  have 
rejected  this  approach  in  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  continue  to  set 
COLA'S  on  an  annual  basis,  but  we 
must  also  pledge  that  we  will  not  allow 
delays  to  occur.  Our  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  should  not  suffer  as 
a  result  of  our  inability  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  important 
legislation.  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stump),  and  I  appreciate  the 
Speaker's  cooperation  in  allowing  this 
to  be  brought  forward  as  one  of  the 
first  items  of  business  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 


D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker, 


I  reserve 


Mr.   STUMP 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stump]  yield  me  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  5  minutes. 
May  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  that  leaves'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzold.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  STUMP)  has  5  minutes  remaining. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  ha.s  W-i  minutes  re- 
maining 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Edwards),  a  new  member  of 
our  committee.  The  gentleman  re- 
quested that  he  be  on  our  committee. 
This  IS  the  gentleman's  maiden  speech. 
and  we  are  glad  it  is  on  veterans. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  H.R.  3. 
the  veterans  COLA  bill,  which  I  have 
cosponsored.  As  young  American  men 
and  women  are  bravely  fighting  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  it  is  only  right  that  this 
Congress  reconfirms  its  commitment 
to  our  veterans,  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. As  a  former  staff  aide  to  the  most 
decorated  veteran  to  ever  serve  m  Con- 
gress, the  late  Olin  E.  "Tiger  "  Teague. 
I  believe  no  single  group  in  America 
deserves  greater  support  or  loyalty 
than  our  veterans.  When  American  sol- 
diers die  for  us  in  wartime,  it  is  our  ob- 
ligation, in  fact  our  moral  responsibil- 
ity, to  support  them  in  peacetime. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
Go.MERY]  for  his  leadership  in  passing 
this  COLA  bill  last  year,  and  appre- 
ciate and  respect  his  perseverance  m 
seeing  that  our  well-deserving  veterans 
will  receive  their  COLA  this  year.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  veterans  fought  for  us:  it 
IS  time  for  us  to  fight  for  them. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Waters],  a  new 
member  of  our  committee,  who  also 
asked  to  be  on  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man and  all  of  the  m.embers  of  this 
committee  who  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  this  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
3  which  extends  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  veterans'  compensation.  How- 
ever. I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  our  veterans,  particularly 
in  light  of  President  Bush's  recent  de- 
cision to  go  to  war  in  Iraq.  Now  more 
than  ever  it  is  critical  that  we  deliver 
humane  and  just  compensation  to 
those  Americans  who  have  served  and 
are  serving  this  country  in  wartime. 

Unfortunately,  the  state  of  veterans' 
program  is  a  sad  one.  Our  own  Veter- 
ans' Administration  reports  a  series  of 
spending  and  programs  shortfalls 
which  make  life  for  veterans  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  already  is.  For  example, 
a  1991  survey  of  VA  hospitals  revealed 
that  2.000  beds  were  closed  nationwide 
because  of  inadequate  resources  and 
staff.  This  represents  one-fourth  of  the 
total  operating  capacity.  The  VA  has 
testified  that  they  are  3  years  behind 
in  replacing  old  and  worn  out  equip- 
ment. S700  million  worth.  Additionally. 
VA  health  care  professionals  are  leav- 
ing the  VA  in  significant  numbers  for 
the  private  sector  because  of  the  higher 
pay  and  benefits. 

There  is  more  bad  news.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1989.  only  26.7  percent  of 
original  compensation  claims  were 
processed  within  90  days — the  VA  has 
said  its  minimum  requirement  is  for  35 
percent  to  be  filed  withm  90  days.  In- 
deed, some  veterans  must  wait  6 
months  for  a  decision  on  claims  for 
compensation.  And  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
$92  million  was  cut  from  veterans'  pro- 
grams to  fund  the  war  on  drugs  and  an- 
other $192  million  was  cut  due  to  se- 
questration. The  effects  of  these  cuts 
were  primarily  felt  in  veterans'  medi- 
cal care  programs. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  has 
seen  fit  to  forgive  nearly  $7  billion  in 
loans  to  the  Government  of  Egypt  be- 
cause of  their  cooperation  in  the  war  in 
Iraq,  it  seems  as  though  it  would  be 
possible  to  begin  to  address  the  woeful 
shortcomings  in  our  veterans'  com- 
pensation system.  I  hope  that  this  leg- 
islation today  in  only  the  beginning  of 
our  commitment  to  veterans. 
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Mr.  STUMP.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon] 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  I  just  want 
to  say.  as  a  lifetime  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  as  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  Marine  Corps  League,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr,  Montgomery]  and  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Sti.'MP].  and  every  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  for 
the  great  job  they  do  for  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation.  Sometimes  one  would 
think  that  we  do  not  give  good  service 
to  the  veterans  We  give  great  service 
to  the  veterans.  I  commend  the  Mem- 
bers for  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  her  family  have 
served  m  the  service.  She  has  been  aw- 
fully supportive  of  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams over  the  years. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman.  To  the  distinguished 
chairman.  General  Montgomery,  you 
are  a  man  of  your  word.  You  assured 
all  of  us  that  this  would  be  on  the  front 
burner,  restoring  this  benefit  and  com- 
mitment to  our  Nation's  veterans,  and 
we  are  here  today,  and  1  suspect  this 
will  pass  unanimously.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MONTXXiMERY].  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Appi-EGate]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McEwen].  and  other  distinguished  mi- 
nority members,  for  dealing  with  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  the  adminis- 
tration forgets  certain  groups  of  older 
Americans,  Federal  employees,  they 
forget  the  military,  and  railroad  em- 
ployees and  retirees.  Every  year  for  the 
last  10  years  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
restore  that  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
In  the  last  session,  we  had  about  340  co- 
sponsors.  I  think  everybody  got  the 
message  that  this  was  wrong  to  not  in- 
clude every  older  person  for  this  cost- 
of-living  adjustment-  That  is  why  H.R. 
3.  which  grants  a  5.4-percent  COLA  to 
all  U.S.  veterans,  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  is  so  important, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  2.2  million 
Americans  who  will  be  affected  by  this 
legislation.  There  are  300.000  surviving 
dependents.  COLA  s  range  from  $4  per 
month  for  those  on  the  minimum  10- 
percent  disability  compensation  to  as 
much  as  $144  a  month  for  severely  dis- 
abled veterans, 

Mr,  Speaker,  however  great  or  small, 
this  compensation  is  vital  to  these  in- 
dividuals, and  IS  owed  to  them.  It  sends 
a  very  important  symbol  to  our  veter- 
ans that  we  care  about  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  integrity  of  these 
benefits  must  be  considered  a  sacred 
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trust.  As  we  ask  a  new  generation  of 
young  Americans  to  lay  down  their 
lives  on  the  line  for  their  country  in 
the  Middle  E^ast.  our  brave  American 
veterans  must  know  that  Congress' 
commitment  to  them  is  a  sacred  obli- 
gation. I  urge  Members  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  OXLEY]. 

Ml'.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  listed  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure, 

I  was  disappointed  that  Congress 
failed  to  enact  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  last  year.  This  5.4-percent  ret- 
roactive COLA  will  resolve  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  does  not  excuse  the  fact 
that  the  COLA  for  disabled  veterans 
and  their  survivors  was  held  hostage 
for  nearly  3  months. 

During  these  troubled  times,  when 
our  brave  men  and  women  are  risking 
all  to  liberate  a  small,  defenseless 
country,  we  cannot  help  but  remember 
other  brave  Americans  who  were  in  the 
service  of  their  Nation. 

Many  of  the  veterans  who  will  re- 
ceive this  COLA  know  the  feeling  of 
anxiety  before  combat.  They  have  seen 
the  horrible  sights  of  compatriots  lost 
in  battle.  They  understand  the  fear, 
the  awesome  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  the  immense  pride  that  those  men 
and  women  involved  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm  now  feel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  hope  that  the 
current  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  will 
not  result  in  a  great  increase  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  veterans.  Thus 
far.  the  gulf  operation  has  proceeded 
with  few  casualties  and  few  setbacks. 
However,  as  President  Bush  has  repeat- 
edly pointed  out.  war  is  never  easy,  and 
it  is  never  painless. 

The  COLA  legislation  now  before  us 
recognizes  the  sacrifices  made  by  vet- 
erans. They  have  served  our  Nation 
well;  it  is  now  time  to  keep  up  our  end 
of  the  promise.  We  must  adequately 
compensate  disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors. 

We  also  must  realize  that  the  service- 
men and  women  of  today  will  be  the 
veterans  of  tomorrow  I  know  that  our 
promise  and  responsibility  to  them  will 
likewise  be  kept. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Nevada     (Mr. 

BILBRAY] 

Mr  BILBRAV  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R  3,  legislation  to  provide  a  54-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  (COi-A)  tor  service-coo 
nected  disabled  veterans  and  thieir  eligibte  de- 
pendents or  survivors. 

Altfiough  the  lOlst  Congress  provided  cost- 
of-living  increases  tor  our  Federal  retirees  and 
Social  Security  recipnents.  we  failed  to  grant  a 
similar  and  p)ropef  increase  m  VA  disability 


compensation.  The  failure  to  act  did  not  dimirv 
ish  the  support  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country  to  our  veterans,  especially  at  a 
time  when  we  tiave  asked  over  400,000  of  our 
servicemen  and  women  to  serve  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Montgomery 
arxl  Representative  Bob  Stump  for  their  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  rT>easure  to  the  floor  tor 
a  vote.  The  legislation,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  t>y  over  a  majority  of  House  Members, 
will  provide  a  COLA  for  2.2  million  veterans 
and  300.000  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
who  have  died  of  service-connected  causes 

In  Nevada  we  have  12,255  veterans  receiv- 
ing disability  compensation  and  roughly  1 .500 
people  receiving  dependency  compensation. 
The  veterans  receiving  these  t)enefits  are 
those  who  were  injured  in  war-related  inci- 
dents, died  in  sen/ ice,  or  of  service-related 
causes 

When  the  veterans  call  upon  their  country 
tor  assistance,  we  must  not  fail.  We  cannot 
put  a  [Xice  on  the  service  which  they  have 
performed.  Veterans'  benefits  are  not  repay- 
ment. tHit  a  tribute  to  those  who  so  txavely 
served  their  Nation. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  a  high  priority  and  I 
am  pleased  to  support  approval  of  the  legisla- 
tk)n. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bii'RON].  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Personnel  and  Compensation  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We 
have  worked  very  closely  with  her  on 
veterans  programs,  as  well  as  military 
personnel  programs. 
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Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan that  he  needs  not  strike  all  of  his 
words.  He  can  leave  the  words  that  he 
is  in  support  of  H.R.  3  in  the  Record. 

Let  me  say.  first  of  all.  that  there  are 
many  times  when  we  let  this  Nation 
down.  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  we  have  is  our  word,  and  our 
word  to  our  veterans  last  year  was  not 
there. 

H.R.  5326  was  a  bill  last  year.  In  the 
final  hours  of  the  101st  Congress,  our 
veterans  were  let  down. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  H.R.  3. 
yes.  H.R.  3  is  impwrtant  because  it 
shows  the  concern  and  the  importance 
that  we  give  to  this  legislation  that  is 
up  before  us  today.  Our  veterans  have 
always  been  there  when  we  needed 
them.  Last  year  we  were  not  there  for 
them 

Today  we  have  almost  478.000  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  gulf,  and.  yes.  those 
troops  will  be  coming  home  veterans. 
They  are  volunteers. 

What  makes  a  veteran''  A  veteran  is 
a  young  man  or  young  women  in  this 
country  in  todays  world  who  chooses 
to  raise  their  hand  to  go  out  and  to 
support  their  Nation,  and  so  these  vet- 
erans will  be  back.  Let  us  only  hope 
that  when  they  do  come  back  and  be- 
come veterans  that  our  word  is  there. 


So  H.R.  3.  as  we  pass  It  today,  once 
again,  gives  that  word  to  those  veter- 
ans who  have  gone  before  us  that.  yes. 
this  Nation  will  stand  behind  them  and 
will  make  sure  that  what  is  right  is 
there. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  a  former  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
who  went  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Richardson). 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
join  Chairman  MONTGOMERY  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  3.  a  clean  veteran's 
COLA  bill,  and  correcting  an  egregious 
wrong. 

This  bill  will  provide  a  5.4-percent 
cost-of-living  increase  for  the  2.2  mil- 
lion veterans  who  were  hurt  while 
bravely  serving  our  country. 

As  you  remember,  the  House  over- 
whelmingly supported  this  COLA  last 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  support  we 
showed  for  our  veterans  was  held  hos- 
tage by  the  Senate. 

We  cannot  allow  the  veterans  to  con- 
tinue without  this  entitlement.  Mrs. 
Dolores  Chesterfield,  of  New  Mexico, 
the  wife  of  a  disabled  World  War  II  vet- 
eran, asks  me: 

Does  it  make  sense  to  you  that  a  COLA 
was  approved  for  Social  Security  recipients. 
Federal  employees  and  retirees,  military 
personnel  and  retirees,  but  not  for  disabled 
veterans?  Why  should  any  one  of  those 
groups  have  priority  over  disabled  veterans 
who  gave  so  much  for  so  many'' 

What  do  you  suppose  goes  through  the 
mind  of  a  serviceman  in  Saudi  Arabia  rlffht 
now  If  he  reads  or  hears  that  Congress  did 
not  approve  a  COLA  for  disabled  veterans, 
but  did  approve  one  for  the  other  groups'' 

This  bill  provides  a  5.4-percent  COLA 
in  compensation  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  as  well 
as  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation [DIC]  for  dependents  of  vets 
w'iio  die  of  service-connected  causes. 
The  bill  is  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1991. 

I  have  received  approximately  75  let- 
ters in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
none  in  opposition. 

This  bill  passed  last  October  by  voice 
vote,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  failed  to  act  be- 
cause the  bill  Included  other  controver- 
sial provisions,  particularly  regarding 
agent  orange  comp)ensation. 

This  bill  will  finally  bring  our  deserv- 
ing veterans  their  long  overdue  COLA, 
without  the  delays  a  more  comprehen- 
sive bill  might  face.  Other  important 
veterans'  issues  will  be  addressed  in 
the  omnibus  veterans'  compensation 
bill,  of  which  I  am  also  an  original  co- 
sponsor. 

The  cost  of  this  COLA  has  already 
been  included  In  the  budget  baseline 
and  is  not  considered  to  produce  new 
entitlement  spending;  for  this  reason, 
it  would  not  affect  calculations  that 
trigger  the  pay-as-you-go  sequestra- 
tion. 
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The  agent  orange  controversy  has 
been  resolved  and  will  be  dealt  with  in 
legislation  next  week. 

Summary  of  Compromisv:  Bill  on  Agent 

Orange 
Section  1  states  the  short  title  to  be  the 
•■Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991." 

Section  2  establishes  a  statutory  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  in  a  new  section 
316  of  title  38  for  three  conditions.  Non-Hodg- 
kin's  lymphoma;  soft-tissue  sarcomas;  and 
chloracne  (If  manifested  w  in  1  year  from  last 
date  of  service  in  VN ). 

Section  2  also  establishes  a  mechanism  in 
new  section  316  by  which  the  SecreUry  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  can,  by  regulation,  pre- 
sume service  connection  for  additional  dis- 
abilities suffered  by  veterans  who  served  in 
Vietnam  if  he  determines  that  a  positive  as- 
sociation exists  between  herbicide  exposure 
and  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  humans.  For 
purposes  of  the  Secretary's  determination, 
an  association  would  be  considered  positive 
if  the  credible  evidence  for  the  association  is 
equal  to  or  outweighs  the  credible  evidence 
against  the  association. 

The  Secretary  would  make  his  decisions 
based  on  reports  and  recommendations  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (NASI,  with  whom  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  scientific  evidence 
pertaining  to  herbicide  exposure,  as  well  as 
all  other  valid  medical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation and  analyses  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to  each 
disease  entity  covered  in  each  NAS  report 
within  60  days  after  receiving  the  report  and. 
If  a  presumption  is  granted,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  publish  proposed  regu- 
lations within  60  days  thereafter.  He  would 
have  an  additional  60  days  to  issue  final  reg- 
ulations. The  Secretary  would  be  empowered 
to  remove  diseases  from  such  regulations  if. 
In  the  future,  it  Is  determined  that  a  pre- 
sumption Is  not  warranted;  veterans  or  sur- 
vivors receiving  compensation  or  DIC  would 
not  be  affected  by  any  such  removal 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary,  within 
two  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  seek  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
NAS  to  review  the  scientific  evidence  and  to 
make  periodic  reports  to  the  Secretary.  This 
section  also  provides  that  the  NAS  reports 
shall  Include  determinations  with  respect  to 
each  disease  considered  of  whether  ilia  sta- 
tistical association  with  herbicide  exposure 
exists.  (2)  the  Increased  risk  of  the  disease 
among  those  who  were  exposed  while  in  Viet- 
nam, and  (3)  whether  a  plausible  biological 
mechanism  exists  or  whether  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  causal  relationship  between  herbi- 
cide exposure  and  the  disease.  The  NAS 
would  transmit  its  first  report  within  18 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act.  The  NAS  would  also  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  need,  if  any,  for  addi- 
tional scientific  studies  to  resolve  areas  of 
continuing  scientific  uncerulnty  and  in- 
clude these  recommendations  in  its  reports 
Section  4  would  expand  the  Secretary  s 
outreach  activities  required  under  Pub,  L, 
No,  10&-687  and  require  that  updated  infor- 
mation be  provided  on  an  annual  basis  to  af- 
fected Vietnam-era  veterans 

Section  5  would  extend  health  care  eligi- 
bility for  veterans  who  suffer  from  disabil- 
ities alleged  to  be  related  to  herbicide  expo- 
sure or  ionizing  radiation  exposure  until  De- 
cember 31,  1993 

Section  6  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
compile  and  analyze  clinical  data  obtained 
by  the  VA  in  connection  with  examinations 


and  treatment  furnished  to  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  herbicide  related  disabilities  and  to 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans  Af- 
falrs  on  an  annual  basis.  This  requirement 
would  be  subject  to  funding  and  wouid  not 
take  effect  until  after  the  Secretary  has  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  NAS  which  contains 
its  recommendation  as  to  the  feasibility  or 
scientific  value  of  such  action. 

Section  7  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  for  the  col- 
lection and  storage  of  blood  and  tissue  sam- 
ples received  from  veterans  who  served  in 
Vietnam,  This  requirement  is  also  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funding  and  also  would 
not  take  effect  until  after  the  Secretary  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  NAS  as  described  in 
section  6. 

Section  8  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
establish,  in  consultation  with  the  NAS.  a 
program  to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  studies 
of  the  feasibility  of  conducting  additional 
scientific  research  on  health  hazards  result- 
ing from  dloxln  exposure,  exposure  to  toxic 
agents  In  herbicides  in  Vietnam,  or  health 
hazards  resulting  from  Vietnam  service. 
Again,  the  conduct  of  such  a  program  would 
be  subject  to  available  funding  and  would 
have  the  same  effective  date  provisions  as  in 
section  6  and  7. 

Section  9  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
test  the  blood  of  any  veteran  who  served  in 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era  who  is  eli- 
gible for  health  care  from  the  Department 
under  section  610(e)  of  title  38  or  who  has 
filed  a  claim  for  disability  compensation  for 
a  disability  alleged  to  be  related  to  herbicide 
exposure  to  ascertain  the  level  of  TCDD 
which  may  be  present  in  the  veteran's  body. 
This  section  is  also  subject  to  available  fund- 
ing and  has  the  same  effective  date  provi- 
sions as  the  above  sections. 

Section  10  would  make  conforming  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  9&-.M2  to  change  the 
mission  and  makeup  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Hazards,  to  limit  it 
to  considerations  regarding  ionizing  radi- 
ation only. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  for  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  planning  on 
bringing  up  the  agent  orange  issue  next 
week.  It  is  not  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion. This  is  a  clean  COLA  bill  of  5.4 
percent, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice 
my  strong  support  for  H  R.  3.  which 
would  provide  for  a  5,4-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities.  The  fail- 
ure by  the  Congress  to  pass  this  COLA 
last  year  was  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  their 
country. 

For  the  past  several  months  my  of- 
fice has  been  swamped  by  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  individuals  outraged 
by  our  inability  to  pass  this  veterans' 
COLA.  Many  of  these  people  are  not 
even  veterans.  Instead  they  are  people 
concerned  with  the  message  that  Con- 
gress, by  our  inaction,  has  sent  to 
those   troops  stationed   overseas   as   a 
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part  of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Storm. 

The  events  of  the  past  several  days 
have  brought  forth  an  emotional  out- 
pouring of  support  for  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  proud  of  our  troops.  My 
friends  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  send 
a  clear  message  to  those  who  are  serv- 
ing and  those  who  have  already  served 
their  Nation  that  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  strongly  support  the  passage  of  H.R. 
3.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  once  again  to  support  H.R. 
3.  I  also  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery], chairman  of  the  committee, 
for  his  tireless  effort  not  only  for  H.R. 
3  but  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  through- 
out the  entire  year, 

Mr,  HQYER,  Mr  Speaker.  toda>  i  nse  in 
strong  support  of  H  R,  3,  the  veterans'  com- 
pensation cost-of-living  adjustment  bili  I  would 
like  to  thank  and  commend  Chairman  Mont- 
GOMERv  and  the  ranking  member  oi  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Commmee.  Mr,  Stump,  tor  their 
vigorous  efforts  on  t>ehal1  of  this  bill  and  for 
expeditiously  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  bill. 

The  bill  t)etore  us  today  provides  a  5  4-per- 
cent cost-of-living  ad)ustmeni  retroactively  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities, 
and  compensation  (or  the  dependents  oi  vet- 
erans who  die  as  a  result  o*  service  connected 
injuries.  Although  the  cost-ot-livmg  adjustment 
Itself  was  not  a  controversial  issue,  other  is- 
sues incorporated  into  the  bill  prohibited  pas- 
sage beiore  the  ''Qist  Congress  adjourned 
do  believe  that  those  issues  should  be  ad- 
dressed and  will  support  them  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration  How- 
ever. I  am  pleased  that  this  biH  has  quickly 
made  its  way  through  the  1 02d  Congress,  and 
that  we  will  give  equal  consideration  to  the 
agent  orange  issue  as  is  certainly  appropriate 
Mr  Speaker,  We  have  had  a  ver>  busy  pas', 
couple  of  weeks.  We  passed  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  wage  a  war  against 
the  aggressive  action  of  Iraq's  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  we  passed  a  resolution  in  support  of 
the  over  half  a  million  American  troops  whose 
lives  and  limbs  are  on  the  line  m  an  effort  to 
force  Iraqi  armed  forces  from  (xx;upied  Kuwait, 
This  bill  once  again  affirms  our  strong  support 
of  our  courageous  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  and  m  recogni- 
tion, however  meager,  of  the  debt  we  owe 
them.  It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly 
support  H,R  3  and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  and  vital  legislation. 
Mr,  MURTHA,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  nse  m  strong 
support  today  of  H.R,  3.  which  will  give  dis- 
abled veterans  a  sorely  needed  cost-ot-living 
increase  As  a  cosponsor  oi  this  measure.  I 
know  how  critical  it  is  to  disabled  veterans 

Disabled  veterans  represent  the  great  tradi- 
tion ol  our  Nation,  These  dedicated  veterans 
served  heroically  during  wartime,  and  '1  is  the 
privilege  of  our  country  tc  be  able  tc  assist 
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these  individuals  All  of  us  would  agree  that 
these  disabled  veterans  need  and  deserve  a 
cosf-olliving  increase,  and  it  was  unfortunate 
that  this  COl^  was  txjgged  down  m  a  sepa- 
rate dispute  last  year 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  dispute 
which  held  up  the  cost-of-living  increase  at  the 
end  of  last  years  session  has  been  resolved. 
The  House  last  year  passed  legislation  award- 
ing important  new  benefits  to  disabled  veter- 
ans, and  through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans  Committee,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  the  other  members  of 
that  committee  we  will  see  legislation  aimed  at 
awarding  these  benefits  to  disabled  veterans 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  )ust  a  few 
days 

We  fnave  a  new  generation  of  American  sol- 
diers honorably  servir>g  their  Nation  today  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  At  this  critical  time,  we  must 
not  fo'get  those  wtK)  have  served  in  previous 
conflicts  Disabled  veterans  in  Pennsylvania 
atxj  all  across  the  country,  who  have  our  ever- 
lasting gratitude  tor  their  sacrifices,  will  now 
have  the  cost-of-living  increase  which  they  so 
richly  deserve. 

Mr  HOUGHTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  support  today  lor  H  R  3 — meaning  a 
5.4-p)ercent  cost-ol-living  increase  for  our  2.5 
million  veterans  who  retired  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  I  was  proud  to  cosponsor 
this  bill.  I  commend  Sonny  Montgomery  and 
Bob  Stump  for  their  efforts  to  tjring  it  to  the 
floof 

This  clearly  is  not  a  controversial  bill.  Last 
year,  we  authorized  funds  for  the  COLA,  yet 
due  to  difficulties  involving  the  Senate,  we 
weren't  able  to  obtain  final  approval  t)efore  ad- 
journment. In  a  nutshell,  we  ran  out  of  time. 
Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  finish  the 
)ob  started  last  year. 

I  dom  think  It  IS  an  understatement  to  say 
that  now  nx)re  than  ever  it's  important  to  re- 
member the  sacrifices  our  veterans  have 
made  for  their  country  Those  who  risk  their 
lives  represent  the  very  tsest  of  our  country 
has  to  offer.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
thank  them  lor  their  sacrifices 

Mr  HUTTO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R  3.  This  measure  will  rightfully  grant  a 
5.4-percent  cost-ol-livmg  adjustment  for  our 
service-connected  disabled  veterans.  The 
House  approved  this  measure  last  session, 
txjt  the  Senate  did  not.  We  were  remiss  by  not 
passing  the  COLA  prior  to  ttie  first  of  ttie  year 
We  stioukt  not  delay  tjenefits  to  those  who 
suffered  injuries  while  serving  our  country  Es- 
pecially in  this  time  of  armed  conflict,  we  can- 
not forget  the  people  wtK)  have  fought  to 
make  this  Nation  great.  I'm  glad  that  other 
Government  t)eneficiaries  received  a  much 
needed  increase  in  pensions,  but  as  I've  stat- 
ed so  many  times  before,  we  must  treat  every- 
one equally  Now  is  the  time  to  correct  ttie 
mistake  that  Congress  made  during  the  last 
year.  I  urge  everyone  to  join  me  m  support  of 
H.R.  3 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Flonda  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  ol  H  R  3.  legislation  to  provide 
a  5  4-percent  cost-ot-living  adjustment  to  our 
nations  disabled  veterans 

In  my  opinion,  this  COLA  is  due,  and  should 
not  have  been  tied  to  othier  issues  of  a  more 
controversial  nature.  It  is  simpty  not  lair  for  our 
disabied   veterans   to   wait,    year   after   year. 


while   political    issues   determine   the    fate   ol 
their  cost-of-living  adjustment. 

As  a  veteran  myself,  I  have  a  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  our  disabled  veterans  and  the  sac- 
nflces  they  have  made  lor  our  country.  These 
men  and  women  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  security  of  America.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  allow  them  to  be  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  ttieir  COLA'S  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  remedy  this  unfortu- 
nate situation  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  3.  and  give  disabled  veterans  ttieir  full 
5.4-percent  cost-of-living  adjustment 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port ol  H  R.  3,  a  bill  that  I  have  cosponsored. 
This  legislation  will  provide  our  disabled  veter- 
ans with  a  modest,  cost-of-living  increase  in 
t)enefits. 

Disabled  veterans  will  receive  their  b)eneflts 
retroactively  to  January  1  of  this  year. 

Regrettably,  the  Congress  last  year  ne- 
glected to  approve  COLA  increases  for  dis- 
abled veterans  At  that  time,  ottier  Federal  aid 
recipients,  such  as  Social  Security  tjene- 
ficiaries.  did  receive  COLA  raises.  We  must 
now  correct  this  oversight  and  give  the  dis- 
abled veterans  their  raise 

The  COLA  increase  will  provide  disabled 
veterans  with  a  5.4-percent  increase  in  t)ene- 
fits  The  extra  rrxjney  will  help  them  keep  up 
with  inflation. 

Given  the  sacrifices  thiese  brave  men  and 
women  have  made  in  defense  of  our  country, 
this  increase  is  more  than  justified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing H  R.  3 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H  R  3,  the  retroactive 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  America's  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families.  I  commend 
my  colleague,  the  distinguistied  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  tor  his  swift 
action  in  bringing  this  important  legislation  be- 
fore the  House 

As  a  veteran  myself  I  lament  the  fact  that 
Americas  disabled  veterans  have  unfortu- 
nately t)ecome  innocent  pawns  in  an  increas- 
ingly dirty  match  ol  political  gamesmanship 
This  injustice  is  unwarranted.  Last  year  when 
Congress  gave  a  5.4-percent  COLA  to  all 
other  retirees,  disabled  veterans  were  left  out 
due  to  the  actions  of  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  supported  a  COLA  for  disabled  veter- 
ans in  the  101st  Congress  as  I  do  today 

When  the  call  came  to  serve  their  country, 
Americans  responded  and  gave  their  all — 
many  of  these  men  and  women  never  re- 
gained the  p)hysical  abilities  tttey  once  pos- 
sessed Today,  when  these  same  Individuals 
need  our  support,  it  is  not  the  time  to  tiaggle 
over  issues  that  are  of  a  separate  and  more 
complex  nature.  The  agent  orange  issue 
needs  to  be  addressed  by  this  Congress 
However,  it  should  be  addressed  separately 
and  in  the  proper  venue  Legislative  and  politi- 
cal irresponsibility  should  not  be  added  to  the 
txjrden  that  these  men  and  women  already 
bear. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup>- 
fxjrt  this  crucial  legislation  which  will  improve 
the  lives  of  the  more  than  2  million  disabled 
Amencan  veterans. 

Ml  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  conrv 
mend    Chairman    Sonny    Montgomery    and 
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ranking   Republican   Bob   Stump   tor   bringing 
H.R   3  to  the  floor  so  quickly 

I  was  pleased  to  join  the  chairman  arid  oth- 
ers as  an  original  cosponsor  of  ttie  bill 

Regrettably,  this  bill  did  not  pass  last  ses- 
sion, but  with  the  determined  action  ot  our 
Veterans'  Committee,  we  are  now  able  to  pro- 
vide our  veterans  the  cost-olliving  increase 
they  so  richly  deserve 

H  R  3  will  provide  a  5  4percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment,  retroactive  to  January  1.  1991. 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  for  survivors  ol  certain  disabled  veterans 

Since  the  cost  of  this  bill  is  already  included 
in  the  taseline.  it  will  not  require  further  budg- 
etary considerations 

The  current  situation  m  the  Persian  Gulf 
makes  passage  of  H  R.  3  especially  important 
As  we  witness  the  great  courage  o(  our  troops 
today,  we  rememtier  the  great  sacnfices  and 
great  courage  ot  our  veterans. 

Passing  this  COLA  bill  is  a  small,  yet  signifi- 
cant, way  to  commemorate  the  contritxitions 
of  our  veterans  in  the  past  and  to  celebrate 
the  bravery  ol  our  soldiers  today. 

I  urge  all  ot  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
imfxjrtant  bill, 

Ms  KAPTUR  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Congressman  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Congressman  Bob  Stump,  have  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  first  official 
day  of  the  I02d  Congress  As  an  original  co- 
sponsor  ol  this  important  legislation,  i  jom  with 
the  veterans  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Ohio  and 
other  veterans  in  thanking  them  lor  their 
efforts 

During  this  time  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  and  women  a'e  serving 
our  Nation  so  proudly  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  pas- 
sage ol  this  legislation  sends  a  signal  that  cur 
Nation  will  defend  the  futures  of  those  who  de- 
fended our  futures  during  times  ot  international 
crisis. 

Today  we  are  ensunng  that  over  2  million 
service-disabled  veterans  and  their  depencJ- 
ents  will  finally  receive  the  5  4  percent  COLA 
that  was  due  to  ttiem  on  January  1  i  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  payment  will  tie  retro- 
active— and  will  be  in  the  March  paychecks  of 
these  individuals. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  controversy  that 
held  up  final  passage  of  the  COLA  legislation 
in  the  final  hours  ol  the  101st  Congress  has 
also  been  addressed  Urxler  the  cornpromise. 
administrative  decisions  by  the  VA  to  com- 
pensate Vietnam  veterans  lor  non-Hodgkins 
lymphoma  and  soft-tissue  sarcoma  would  now 
t)ecome  law  Future  presumptions  ol  service- 
connected  illnesses  may  be  added  to  the  list 
of  compensable  service-connected  illnesses 
by  the  Secretary  after  considering  rec- 
ommerxlations  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences 

Having  served  for  years  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  know 
first  hand  about  the  tragic  stories  of  many  of 
these  veterans  and  their  urgent  need  tor  com- 
pensation and  quality  health  care  By  allowing 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — a  non- 
governmental entity — to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  ttie  Secretary  ot  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
wtiether  to  add  certain  presumptions  to  the  list 
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illnesses,  we  have  taken  an  important  step  in 
removing  politics  from  the  process. 

Mr  ROTH  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  in  sujaport  of 
H  R  3.  legislation  to  rectify  a  mistake  by  pro- 
viding the  1991  service-connected  disability 
tienefits  cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA]  for 
our  Nations  2  million  disabled  veterans  As  an 
original  cosponsor,  1  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  to  make  sure  that  dis- 
abled veterans  receive  the  tienefits  they  de- 
serve 

There  are  over  40.000  disat)led  veterans  in 
Wisconsin  who  rely  on  this  COLA,  and  m 
northeast  Wisconsin.  5.000  veterans  quality 
tor  tienefits  under  programs  affected  by  the 
COLA  H  R  3  will  b>oost  by  S412  million  the 
total  money  available  for  our  Nation's  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families.  Passage  ol  the 
COLA  means  that  they  can  afford  the  t)asic 
necessities. 

These  veterans  are  our  Nation's  most  de- 
serving heroes  They  answered  their  Nation's 
call  and  made  the  sacrifices  that  were  asked 
ol  them  In  return.  America  promised  to  pro- 
vide for  their  special  needs  and  those  of  their 
families  Congress  must  make  sure  that  the 
promise  made  to  America's  disabled  veterans 
IS  kept. 

Last  year.  1  voted  tor  the  legislation  that  pro- 
vided the  COLA  tor  America's  disabled  veter- 
ans The  adjustment  was  part  of  an  omnibus 
veteran?  measure  with  provisions  on  agent  or- 
ange, health  care,  housing,  employment,  and 
education  The  package  also  contained  lan- 
guage to  tx)0st  funding  for  veterans  hospital 
staffing  and  provide  care  for  those  suffering 
from  posttraumatic  stress  disorder  [PTSD] 

Although  this  package  passed  the  House  on 
Octobar  15.  1990,  it  was  delayed  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  detiate  on  the  agent  orange  provisions 
In  the  final  hours  ot  Congress,  a  clean  COLA 
bill,  minus  the  other  provisions,  was  brought 
up  again  in  the  House  But  one  Member,  who 
insisted  the  COLA  include  the  agent  orange 
provisions,  opposed  our  effort,  thus  derailing 
the  COLA  legislation 

1  know  that  the  few  in  Congress  who 
blocked  the  COLA  did  so  to  focus  attention  on 
the  issue  of  agent  orange  While  I  agree  that 
the  agent  orange  issue  must  be  resolved,  tien- 
efits for  our  Nation's  disabled  veterans  should 
not  be  held  hostage  to  that  issue  It  was 
wrong  to  deny  the  COLA  to  America's  dis- 
abled veterans.  We  must  insist,  and  we  will  in- 
sist, that  America  keep  its  promise  to  the  dis- 
abled veterans 

Today,  over  400,000  Americans  stand  ready 
in  Saudi  Arabia  to  defend  our  Nation's  prin- 
ciples Like  the  soldiers  who  served  tiefore 
them,  these  soldiers  are  ready  to  make  the 
sacrifices  our  Nation  asks  of  them. 

Tomorrow,  these  sokjiers  will  be  veterans 
Like  the  veterans  today,  they  will  expect 
America  to  keep  its  promise  to  provide  tor 
their  needs  and  the  needs  of  their  families 
Congress  must  do  the  right  thing  We  must 
pass  this  COLA  and  show  that  we  will  follow 
through  on  the  promise  made  to  veterans  125 
years  ago  when  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that 
America  will  "care  for  him  who  shall  have 
txirne  the  taattle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan." 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  an  ongi- 
nal  cospxDnsor  ol  this  bill.  I  am  proud  to  rise  m 
Strong  support  ol  ttie  Nation's  veterans  and 


their  families.  With  each  news  break  of  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East  we  are  reminded  of  the 
sacrifices  veterans  have  made  for  our  great 
Nation. 

In  simple  justice,  the  Nation  owes  no  less  to 
veterans  and  their  families  who  have  given  so 
much  in  defense  ot  the  independence  and  lib- 
erties that  are  the  birthnght  of  all  Americans. 

The  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  this  legisla- 
tion helps  insure  fair  treatment  for  eligible  vet- 
erans and  family  menibers  who  have  endured 
financial  loss  due  to  disabilities  or  death  relat- 
ed to  milrtary  service 

As  ot  Decemtjer,  there  were  25,923  veter- 
ans in  Arkansas  who  were  receiving  service- 
connected  disability  compensation.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  av- 
erage monthly  payment  to  these  veterans  was 
S493. 

In  addition,  there  were  5.173  Arkansans  re- 
ceiving dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion payments  as  members  ol  families  of  vet- 
erans who  had  service-connected  disabilities 

Monthly  payments  to  Arkansas  service-con- 
nected veterans  and  eligible  family  memt)ers 
in  December  totaled  Si 5.9  million. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  5.4-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  compensation  payments  to 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  in  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion. 

This  legislation  t>efore  us  is  intended  to  help 
America  fulfill  its  commitment  to  the  men  and 
women  who  accepted  the  responsibility  of  mili- 
tary service  in  order  to  protect  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  to  all  Americans. 

I  urge  its  swift  passage  by  this  Congress 

Mr,  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3,  a  bill  to  provide  a  5  4-percent  cost- 
of-hving  adjustment  [COLA]  in  compensation 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  their  dependents. 

As  a  cosponsor  ol  this  measure,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  broad  base  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  a  COLA  that  would  benefit  more  than 

2  million  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, as  well  as  272.000  widows  and 
41,000  children  of  veterans  who  died  of  serv- 
ice-related injuries. 

Even  today,  American  servicemen  and  serv- 
icewomen  stand  vigil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
elsewhere  around  the  world  to  defend  human 
rights  from  oppression.  We  once  made  great 
strides  in  squaring  our  debt  to  those  who  have 
served  this  Nation  faithfully  and  honorably  In 
recent  years  this  has  been  a  struggle.  When 
budget  resources  are  divided,  veterans  de- 
serve a  special  priority  and  consideration.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  passage  of  this 
measure  will  tie  the  I02d  Congress'  first  step 
in  safeguarding  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices across  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  commend  Sonnv 
Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  for  his  sponsorship  of  H.R. 

3  The  veterans  ol  Oklahoma  know  that  Chair- 
man Montgomery  is  a  staunch  advocate  for 
our  Nation's  veterans,  whose  sacrifices  se- 
cured freedom  for  all  Americans 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  passage  ol  H.R.  3  which  pro- 
vides for  a  5,4-percent  cost-of-livmg  adjust- 
ment [COLA]  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities. 


As  much  as  1  want  to  see  agent  orange  vic- 
tims compensated,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right 
to  pursue  this  goal  at  the  expense  of  other 
disabled  veterans.  As  one  veteran  from  my 
district  wrote  to  me: 

I  am  a  disabled  World  War  n  veteran  and 
I  ih;nk  it  is  very  unfair  to  slieive  ttie  5.4-per- 
cent  COLA  increase.  Most  of  us  are  elderly 
and  in  poor  tiealth.  Also  we  are  on  a  fixed  in- 
come and  need  tlie  increase 

In  restoring  ttie  disability  COLA,  retroactive 
to  January  i ,  we  are  doing  wtiaf's  nght  for  the 
nearly  2.1  million  disabled  veterans  who  are 
counting  on  this  action  But  1  hope  that  the 
House  and  Senate  will  also  move  expedi- 
tiously to  revisrt  ttie  agent  orange  issue  anc 
do  what's  nght  for  the  veterans  suffenng  from 
exposure  to  this  herbicide. 

Mr.  McMILLEN  ot  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  m  support  of  H.R  3,  the  veterans 
compensation  COLA  bill.  This  legislation  will 
provide  a  5.4-percent  cost-ol-living  adjustment 
[COLA]  in  compensation  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  as  welt  as.  com- 
pensation for  dependents  of  veterans  wtio 
died  serving  their  country.  A  bill  very  similar  to 
this  legislation  was  passed  by  this  House  in 
the  101st  Congress,  but  was  not  acted  upxjn 
by  ttie  other  body 

While  I  sup)port  this  legislation,  i  am  aware 
that  it  IS  overdue.  Many  veterans'  organiza- 
tions from  the  State  of  Maryland  have  con- 
tacted me  expressing  their  disappointment  ttiai 
Congress  tailed  to  pass  this  important  COLA 
when  it  should  have  been  done — last  Oclotier 
I  agree,  there  is  no  excuse  There  are  many 
individuals  who's  only  source  of  income 
comes  from  this  entitlement.  A  cost-of-living 
adjustment  is  not  a  tonus  for  ttiese  irxlivid- 
uals.  It  IS  a  necessity 

Certainly  all  of  us  here  have  t)een  sensitized 
to  the  situation  of  disabled  veterans  due  to  the 
ongoing  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  miss  the  irony  ttiat  as  this  country 
sends  more  men  into  harms  way.  we  fail  to 
take  care  of  those  who  have  gone  this  way  in 
the  past  and  paid  such  tieavy  price 

However,  1  am  pleased  to  see  ttiat  the  au- 
thor ot  this  legislation,  my  colleague  Chairman 
Montgomery,  made  sure  that  while  the  ac- 
tions of  this  Congress  may  be  late,  no  dis- 
abled veteran  will  be  penalized  for  our  delay 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide  retro- 
active compensation  effective  from  January  i , 
■1991,  thereby  ensuring  ttiat  no  veteran  will 
loose  compensation  benefits  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  his  action  in  introducing  this  leg- 
islation and  for  his  obvous  concern  for  this 
Nation's  veterans, 

I  would  like  to  finish  my  remarks  by  noting 
that  the  onginal  COLA  legislation  passed  by 
this  House  last  October  did  include  certain 
agent  orange  provisions  which  are  lacking  in 
this  bill.  It  IS  my  understanding  ttiat  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
in  the  near  future  to  address  the  agent  orange 
issue.  While  I  support  this  legislation,  i  do  be- 
lieve that  the  agent  orange  issue  must  be  con- 
sidered as  soon  as  possible 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  agent  orange  provi- 
sion in  the  onginal  COLA  legislation  and  I  plan 
to  support  such  provision  in  a  separate  bill  i 
cannot,  however.  suf)port  holding  entitled  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans  hostage  tor 
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trie  benefit  ol  another,  albert  equally  deserv- 
ing, group  ot  disableO  veterans 

For  ttiese  reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  Our  disabled  veterans 
have  waited  long  etx)ugh. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R  3,  the  veterans  compensation  COLA 
Once  again,  we  are  given  the  charge  to  up- 
hold our  commitment  to  our  disabled  veterans, 
their  widows  and  children  by  approving  a  5.4- 
percent  cost-ol-living  adjustment  Let  us  not 
be  negligent  We  cannot  afford  to  become  dis- 
tracted and  embroiled  in  other  unrelated  politi- 
cal issues  ttial  led  to  the  failure  of  the  prior 
COLA  b(ll. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  those  veterans 
and  their  families  who  have  made  supreme 
sacrifices  for  ttieir  country  How  can  we  justify 
to  our  veterans  that  we  approved  COLA's  lor 
Soaal  Security  recipients  and  Federal  employ- 
ees while  wrthholding  a  COLA  from  those  men 
arxJ  women  wfK)  put  their  lives  on  tfie  line  to 
defend  our  freedom  and  democracy "?  What 
message  are  we  sending  to  our  troops  cur- 
rently serving  our  country  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Failure  to  approve  this  measure  would  con- 
strtute  an  egregious  breach  of  faith  with  our 
veterans  and  their  families 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  rise  today  in  support  of 
our  country's  disabled  veterans,  those  who  so 
nobly  risked  their  lives  to  protect  and  preserve 
this  great  country. 

The  first  bill  I  introduced  this  Congress  was 
one  to  provide  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans and  ttieir  survivors  with  a  full  b4pet- 
cent  cost-of-living  ad|ustment  [COLAJ  for  1991 
It  IS  essential  that  we  meet  our  obligations  to 
our  veterans  and  acknowledge  their  coura- 
geous service  to  the  Nation. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  although  legislation 
for  our  Nation's  disabled  veterans  passed  the 
House  last  year,  it  unfortunately  never  became 
law  This  unconscionable  situation  resulted  be- 
cause the  otfier  body  failed  to  approve  last 
year's  House-passed  bill  The  House  is  there- 
fore now  taking  swift  action  to  not  only  correct 
this  situation,  but.  as  my  bill  proposed,  to  also 
make  the  5  4-percent  COLA  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1991.  ensuring  fairness  to  veterans 
and  their  families 

I  have  had  ttie  opportunity  to  sit  on  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  am 
pleased,  but  not  surprised,  to  see  the  quick 
action  taken  by  Chairman  Montgomerv  and 
the  full  committee  on  this  important  legislation 
As  I  have  noted,  it  provides  the  full  5.4-per- 
cent COLA  to  which  disaWed  veterans  and 
their  survivors  are  entitled,  and  makes  the  pro- 
vision of  this  COLA  retroactive  to  January  1 . 
1991.  the  date  tfie  COLA  should  have  gone 
mto  effect. 

I  sincerely  hop*  the  Senate  passes  this  leg- 
islation expeditiously  so  tfiat  rt  can  be  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  The  Congress  must 
never  again  let  the  vital  needs  of  our  disabled 
veterans  tall  prey  to  political  infighting,  endan- 
gering their  health  and  well-being  Disabled 
veterans  have  fought  unselfishly  and  coura- 
geously to  defend  our  country,  and  the  Con- 
gress must  always  remember  their  sacrifices 
and  meet  its  responsibilrties  to  p>fov;'1e  the 
benefrts  to  which  thiey  are  unquestionably  entn 
ded. 


Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
nse  today  in  strong  support  of  H  R  3.  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  cost-ot-living  ad|ustment 
[COLA]  tor  our  Nations  veterans  who  sutler 
from  service-connected  disabilities.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  and  wfwieheartedly  support 
this  urgently  needed  increase  m  benefrts  for 
those  who  have  literally  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  tor  our  country 

In  this  time  ol  conflict.  Congress  rrxyre  than 
ever  should  be  sensitive  in  showing  its  strong 
support  of  our  Nation's  veterans  As  we  watch 
our  troops  in  battle  today,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  hardships  and  brutality  endured  by  many 
men  and  women  during  past  military  conflicts 
Alttwugh  we  can  never  fully  compensate  vet- 
erans for  these  hardships,  we  must  act  to  en- 
sure tfiat  veterans'  benefits  are  fair  and  appro- 
priate. This  means  tfiat  veterans  must  receive 
a  full  cost-ol-living  increase  )ust  as  bene- 
ficianes  of  other  Federal  programs  do  This  is 
the  very  least  to  which  our  veterans  are  enti- 
tled. 

I  proudly  support  H  R.  3  because  it  will  not 
only  treat  current  veterans  fairly,  but  also  send 
a  message  to  our  troops  abroad  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  after  the  hardships  of  this  con- 
flict are  over,  we  will  not  forget  the  bravery 
and  courage  they  display  today  This  bill  fol- 
lows through  on  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
veterans,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
|Oin  in  strong  support 

Mr.  McGRATH  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H  R  3.  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  5A-percen\  cost-of-living  ad|ustment 
[COLA]  in  compensation  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  and  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  [DlC]  lor 
dependents  of  veterans  who  die  of  service- 
connected  causes. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  ot  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Representative 
SoNNv  Montgomery,  tor  his  commrtment  to 
make  this  bill  a  priority  in  the  I0?d  Congress 
I  also  applaud  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  coming  to  a  compromise  on 
agent  orange  benefits,  the  contentious  issue 
that  divided  the  Congress  last  year  and  held 
up  the  COLA  legislation 

It  IS  truly  unfortunate  that  t)ecause  ot  a  pro- 
cedural motion,  we  failed  to  pass  this  bill  last 
month.  While  I  support  enhancing  tienefits  to 
our  veterans  wfio  suffer  from  effects  ol  the 
fiertwcide  agent  orange,  we  cannot  hold  our 
most  deserving  veterans  hostage  on  account 
of  political  squat)bles 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R  3  and 
Support  tfie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  agent 
orange  compromise  We  must  continue  to 
work  to  ensure  that  agent  orange  victims,  as 
well  as  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, recerve  proper  care  and  compensation. 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker,  i 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  H  R  3.  the  veterans' 
COLA  bill,  which  I  have  cosponsored 

As  young  American  men  and  women  are 
bravely  fighting  m  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  only 
right  that  this  Congress  reconfirms  rts  commit- 
ment to  our  veterans — past,  present,  and 
future 

As  a  former  staff  aide  to  the  most  decorated 
veteran  to  ever  serve  in  Congress,  tfie  late 
Olin  E  "Tiger"  Teague.  I  (relieve  no  single 
group  in  America  deserves  greater  gratitude 
ttian  our  veterans. 
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When  American  soldiers  defend  us  in  war- 
time, we  have  an  obligation,  a  moral  respon- 
sibilify.  to  support  them  in  peacetime 

I  commend  Chairman  Montgomery  for  his 
leadership  in  passing  this  COLA  bill  last  year 
in  the  House  and  for  his  perseverance  m  see- 
ing that  our  veterans  will  receive  this  year  this 
much  deserved  COLA  benefits 

Veterans  have  fought  for  us  It  is  our  time 
to  fight  for  tfiem 

Ms  LONG  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  m  sup- 
port of  H  R  3.  the  veterans'  compensation 
cost-ot-living  ad|ustment  (COLA)  It  is  terribly 
unfair  ttnat  veterans  have  been  denied  a  basic 
tjenefit  in  this  time  of  economic  uncertainty. 

Our  veterans,  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  Nation  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
made  tremendous  sacrifices  to  protect  our 
country  It  is  imperative  that  we  restore  full 
benefrts  to  persons  who  rely  on  those  benefrts 
for  tfieir  economic  well-being  and  security 

H  R.  3  would  enact  a  standard  5  4 -percent 
COLA  retroactive  to  January  1  ot  this  year 
We  owe  so  much  to  our  veterans  Immediate 
passage  of  this  legislation  will  reaffirm  our 
commrtment  to  those  (persons  who  have  made 
grave  sacrifices  to  protect  the  Unrted  States 
and  rts  allies 

In  addition,  a  COLA  lor  veterans  will  reas- 
sure our  active  duty  personnel,  like  the  serv- 
icemen and  servicewomen  m  the  Persian  Gulf, 
that  our  commitment  to  their  well-t)eing  and 
the  well-tieing  of  their  families  will  not  falter 
when  they  need  rt  most  Now  is  not  the  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  backpedal  on 
rts  responsibility  to  veterans  We  must  do  ev- 
erything pxjssible  to  boost  the  morale  ol  our 
troops  throughout  the  world 

I  )oin  with  many  of  my  colleagues  who  tie- 
lieve  that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  vet- 
erans with  disabilrties  We  must  pass  H  R  3 
immediately  Our  veterans  have  sacnfied  more 
than  enough  lor  our  Nation  We  must  not  ask 
them  to  do  wrthout  the  benefits  they  are  enti- 
tled to  receive 

Mr  BORSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3,  legislation  to  provide 
a  retroactive  cost-ol-living  ad|ustment  (COLA] 
for  veterans  in  1991 

Mr  Speaker,  last  year  the  House  approved 
a  5  4-percent  increase  in  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  However,  the  Senate  failed 
to  act  on  that  legislation  before  Congress  ad- 
journed, and  veterans  are  now  the  only  FecJ- 
eral  tseneficiaries  without  COLA's 

Our  veterans  deserve  tietter  These  are  the 
men  and  women  who  served  their  country  in 
rts  time  ot  need  We  must  act  now  to  correct 
this  error  and  provide  |ust  compensation  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents 

H  R,  3  will  do  )ust  that  This  legislation  will 
provide  a  5  4-percent  COLA,  retroactive  to 
January  1 .  for  the  2  2  million  veterans  who  re- 
ceive compensation  benefits  tor  their  service- 
connected  injuries  and  disabilrties 

That  COLA  will  also  apply  to  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  [DlC!  pa'^^  'o 
3(X).000  widows  and  chiklren  of  veterans  who 
have  died  of  service-connected  causes 

Mr  Speaker,  over  200  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  m  cosponsonng  this  important 
legislation  I  urge  the  rest  ot  tfie  House  to 
unite  with  us  to  support  H.R.  3. 
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Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
give  my  support  for  H  R.  3.  increasing  the 
rates  of  disability  comp)ensation  for  Veterans 

Many  of  you  recall  that  in  the  101st  Corv 
gress  we  did  not  vote  on  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment [COLA]  for  disabled  veterans.  This 
inaction  left  this  Nation's  2.5  million  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  and  their  surviv- 
ing families  without  a  COLA 

I  have  also  believed  that  all  our  Nations  re- 
tirees should  t>e  treated  equitably  with  regards 
to  cost-ol-living  increases  An  omission  of 
COLA'S  tor  one  segment  of  retirees  is  com- 
pletely unfair. 

As  a  disabled  veteran  of  Cherry  Hill.  NJ. 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me.  "We're  elderly  and  on 
fixed  incomes  Disabled  vets  see  the  cost  of 
food,  housing,  and  health  care  go  up  just  as 
the  Social  Security  recipients  do" 

I  applaud  the  efforts  ot  the  House  Veterans' 
Aftairs  Committee  to  move  this  bill  for  a  House 
vote  at  the  first  opportunity  m  the  i02d  Con- 
gress 

A  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  was  certainly  a  top 
priority  ot  my  i99i  agenda.  I  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  and  now  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  fruits  of  this  effort 

1  am  pleased  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  today  on  a  retroactive  5  4-percent  COLA 
for  service-connected  disablrty  veterans  and 
their  surviving  families  My  colleagues.  I  stand 
before  you  to  urge  you  to  join  me  m  voting 
"yes"  to  grant  this  cost-ot-living  adjustment— 
a  necessary  shield  against  inflation 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  ot  H  R.  3.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  for  keeping  their 
pledge  to  bring  this  important  issue  to  the  floor 
txight  and  early 

It  IS  a  matter  of  fundamental  fairness  that 
today  we  pass  this  legislation  to  provide  a  5  4- 
percent  COLA  for  our  disabled  veterans  and 
the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  died  ol 
their  disabilities  And  it  is  only  right  that  this 
COLA  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1 

Since  October.  I  have  heard  veterans 
across  the  State  of  Maine  express  their  dis- 
may and  frustration  that  Congress  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  them.  After  all.  they  served 
their  country  in  its  time  of  need,  and  they 
wanted  to  know  what  had  happened  to  this 
country's  promise  to  tie  there  for  them  in  re- 
turn That  was  a  legitimate  question 

As  H  R.  3  IS  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  legis- 
lation to  be  adopted  by  the  I02d  Congress.  I 
hope  that  this  will  send  a  message  to  our  2,2 
million  disabled  veterans  that  the  Congress 
arid  the  Nation  stand  by  them  The  importance 
placed  on  providing  the  COLA  is  further  evi- 
denced by  the  support  for  the  bill,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  fully  two-thirds  of  the  House. 

The  promises  made  the  rrten  and  women 
who  have  served  us  m  the  past  must  be  kept 
I  hope  today's  actions  signal  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  our  veterans  We  will  also  be  send- 
ing a  message  to  our  troops  m  the  Persian 
Gult  that  their  service  will  not  be  forgotten 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  nse  in  strong  support  of  H  R  3,  legis- 
lation to  provide  disabled  veterans  with  a  5  4- 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  their  monthly  dis- 
ability checks. 


Similar  legislation  failed  to  pass  at  the  very 
erxj  of  last  session  tiecause  the  bill  also  con- 
tained some  controversial  provisions  concern- 
ing compensation  for  certain  veterans  believed 
to  have  tieen  exposed  to  agent  orange  As  a 
result,  seri/ice-wounded  veterans  have  not  re- 
ceived the  cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA] 
that  Social  Security  beneficianes  have  already 
received. 

Since  last  session,  the  cost-ot-living  adjust- 
ment and  the  agent  orange  issues  have  been 
dealt  with  individually.  They  are  now  under 
consideration  in  separate  legislation,  enabling 
H  R.  3  to  tie  considered  on  its  own  ments. 
Pending  passage  of  H.R.  3  in  the  House,  rt  is 
intended  that  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  bill 
immediately.  The  increase  would  then  appear 
in  veterans'  March  disability  checks,  retro- 
active to  January  i 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  advanced  to  the  floor  so  quickly  this 
session  but  would  like  to  emphasize  that  dis- 
abled veterans  have  been  warting  for  this  in- 
crease and  are  aware  that  others  have  re- 
ceived a  COLA  and  they  have  not  These  vet- 
erans are  the  men  and  women  who  were  in- 
jured during  service  tor  our  country.  They 
have  made  sacrifices  on  our  behalf  and 
should  not  have  to  wart  for  an  appropriate  dis- 
ability payment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  m 
my  strong  support  for  this  legislation  and  grant 
disabled  veterans  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
they  are  owed.  This  increase  is  past  due 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  clos- 
ing moments  of  the  lOist  session  ot  Con- 
gress, veteran  recipients  of  disability  com- 
pensation fell  victim  to  the  crush  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  These  disabled  veterans,  who 
fought  bravely  tor  this  great  Nation,  were  de- 
nied a  cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLA]  to  their 
compensation  benefits  Controversy  surround- 
ing provisions  in  the  COLA  bill  regarding  agent 
orange  caused  its  defeat,  and  left  the  disabled 
veteran  out  in  the  cold 

There  are  2.5  million  disabled  veterans  in 
the  United  States  who  depend  on  their  com- 
pensation benefits  to  survive  Unfortunately, 
these  men  and  women  are  being  denied  the 
full  benefits  they  deserve  it  is  unjust  to  hold 
these  disabled  veterans,  who  risked  their  lives 
in  defense  of  our  Nation,  hostage  to  the  politi- 
cal wrangling  ot  Congress,  immediate  con- 
gressional action  IS  needed  to  recitify  this  srtu- 
ation. 

These  veterans  need  to  know  that  their  sac- 
rifices will  not  be  forgotten  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Bv  passing  this  legislation  today,  our  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  those  currently  fighting  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  will  receive  the  message  that 
this  country  not  only  appreciates  rts  soldiers 
efforts  during  battle,  but  also  cares  for  rts  vet- 
erans when  the  fighting  is  done 

For  this  reason.  I  offer  my  strong  support  for 
H  R  3.  This  legislation  includes  provisions  re- 
garding the  herbicide  agent  orange.  Specifi- 
cally, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  would 
be  in  charge  of  reviewing  scientific  studies  on 
the  health  effects  of  agent  orange  Further- 
more, the  Academy  would  be  authorized  to 
conduct  an  ongoing  comprehensive  review  of 
all  scientific  and  medical  evidence  on  the  long- 
term  health  effects  ot  herbicide  exposure, 
such  as  agent  orange.  This  is  a  positive  step 
forward  in  dealing  with  agent  orange. 
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Most  imp>ortantly.  H.R.  3  will  grant  an  imme- 
diate retroactive  COLA  to  the  disabled  veter- 
ans of  our  Nation.  1  have  continuously  sup- 
ported these  brave  men  and  women  who  val- 
iantly represented  our  country.  As  Xbese  veter- 
ans shouldered  the  burdens  of  this  Nation, 
now  we  must  ease  their  hardships.  Now  is  the 
time  to  recognize  the  sacnftces  of  ttiese  veter- 
ans by  granting  them  the  COLA  they  nghtly 
deserve 

Mrs  MINK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H  R  3,  legislation 
which  will  provide  a  5.4-percent  cost-ol-livirtg 
adjustment  tor  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  ano  survivors  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  other  group  more 
deserving  of  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  than 
the  people  whose  disat>lrties  stem  from  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  our  country.  These 
men  and  women  were  willing  to  give  their 
health  and  well-being  tc  preserve  the  free- 
doms, nghts.  and  responsibilrties  that  we  as 
Americans  enjoy. 

Service-connected  disabled  veterans  were 
the  only  group  which  did  not  receive  their 
COLA  in  1991.  Non-service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans.  Federal  employees,  and  So- 
cial Securrty  recipients  all  received  a  5.4-per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjustment  m  their  com- 
pensation checks  this  year.  But  the  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  were  caught  in  a 
web  of  political  and  legislative  maneuvenng  at 
the  end  of  the  lOlst  Congress,  which  cost 
them  what  they  nghtfully  deserve,  their  COLA. 

As  of  January  1 .  1991 .  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
flation in  the  Unrted  States  was  6  "  percent. 
Mr  Speaker,  a  5.4-percent  COLA  is  not  an  in- 
crease, but  an  adjustment  that  will  barely  give 
these  disabled  veterans  and  their  families  the 
ability  to  make  ends  meet  in  these  times  of 
economic  hardship  The  1 0.000  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  m  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, which  has  one  of  the  highest  cost-of-liv- 
mg  rates  m  the  Nation,  cannot  be  made  to  live 
on  last  year's  allowance.  We  cannot  wart  a 
moment  longer  and  let  these  deserving  veter- 
ans and  their  families  go  witfiout  this  needed 
income. 

Currently  in  the  midst  of  war,  where  men 
and  women  are  at  this  very  moment  laying 
their  lives  on  the  line,  our  Nation  is  reminded 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  have  already 
sacrificed  so  much  for  this  county  What  we 
are  offering  them  today  is  but  a  small  traction 
of  our  debt  ana  gratitude  that  we  owe 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  up  for  lost  time 
and  swiftly  pass  this  essential  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  nse  in  strong  and  enthusiastic  supiport  of 
H.R.  3.  which  will  provide  for  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  disabled  veterans  and  depend- 
ents of  veterans  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected causes  As  an  original  cosponsor  ot 
this  legislation.  I  am  very  fjleased  that  the 
House  has  moved  quickly  to  consider  this  bill 

It  IS  very  unfortunate  for  the  thousands  of 
disabled  veterans  and  their  deperxjents  that 
this  legislation  failed  in  tfie  lOist  Congress 
and  the  disabled  veterans  did  not  receive  the 
COLA  they  rightly  deserve  l  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Conv 
mittee  tor  placing  this  bill  on  the  fast  track  so 
that  these  veterans  and  dependents  can  re- 
ceive the   COLA  that  other  beneficiaries  of 
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Federal  fxograms  like  Social  Security  received 
for  1991  Thts  bill  will  allow  the  ad|ustfT)ent  to 
be  rr»ade  retroactive  la  Janijary  l,  199  V 

I  understand  that  there  are  some  Memtsers 
of  the  House,  and  m  the  other  t)ody  as  well, 
that  would  like  to  attach  provisions  to  this  leg- 
islation that  would  address  other  benefit  is- 
sues for  veterans  such  as  compensation  for 
agent  orange 

While  consideration  of  other  compensation 
Issues  may  certainly  have  merit,  it  seems  to 
me  that  debate  on  these  other  compensation 
issues  should  take  place  separately  Irom  con- 
sideration of  the  COUV  for  disabled  veterans 
It  IS  imperative  that  the  Congress  act  on  H  R 
3  in  Its  present  form  This  will  allow  lor  speedy 
passage  by  txjth  Houses  of  Congress  and 
place  this  bill  on  the  President's  desk  as  soon 
as  possible  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  refrain 
from  seeking  to  insert  other  issues  into  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  crisis  m  the  Persian  Gulf 
underscores  the  dedication  and  sacnfice  of 
ouf  service  men  and  women.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  keep  our  promises  to  them  to  pro- 
vide the  t)enefits  they  deserve 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  0!  H  R.  3.  legislation  I  have 
cosponsored  to  provide  a  fully  scheduled  5  4- 
p>ercent  cost  ol-living  increase  lor  disalTled  vet- 
erans, ttieir  families,  and  survivors  retroactive 
to  January  1 

The  failure  of  the  101st  Congress  to  enact 
this  legislation  before  its  ad|ustment  last  Octo- 
ber was  a  tremendous  disservice  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  who  received  lifelong  injunes 
while  serving  m  the  defense  of  our  Nation  In- 
stead, our  Nation  should  give  thanks  to  those 
Americans,  theif  widows,  and  their  orphans 
wtx)  suffered  service-connected  disabilities 
which  will  remain  as  a  constant  reminder  to 
them  of  the  price  we  pay  to  preserve  freedom 
throughout  the  world 

It  was  in  1990  that  freedom  flourished 
throughout  the  world  It  was  a  year  in  which 
the  Berlin  Wall  came  down,  the  Iron  Curtain 
melted,  and  free  elections  were  held  lor  the 
first  time  in  more  than  50  years  in  the  Eastern 
bloc  countries  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Throughout  this  historic  year.  I  took  every  op>- 
portunrty  to  remind  those  celebrating  these 
new-found  freedoms  that  the  real  heroes  to 
which  we  should  give  thanks  are  America's 
veterans  who  have  stood  and  lougfit  for  these 
great  values  on  every  continent  of  the  world 

Their  valor,  courage,  and  sacrifices  must 
never  t>e  forgotten  by  a  grateful  Nation,  and  a 
grateful  world  To  give  thanks  to  our  veterans, 
our  Nation  has  made  a  firm  commitment  to 
provide  them  with  tfie  finest  m  medical  care, 
compensation,  and  services  in  their  time  of 
need  Just  as  our  veterans  remain  ever  vigi- 
lant in  their  service  to  our  Nation,  this  Con- 
gress must  remain  ever  vigilant  to  ensure  that 
we  are  living  up  to  our  commitments  to  them 
This  means  never  failing  to  do  our  )ob.  as  we 
did  last  October,  to  ensure  the  lull  payment  of 
benefits  to  disat)led  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies 

It  IS  my  hope.  Mr  Speaker,  that  in  addition 
to  correcting  an  miustice  made  by  tfie  101st 
Congress  that  this  newly  convened  102d  Con- 
gress will  enact  legislation  to  provide  auto- 
matic cost-ol  living  increases  for  service-con- 
nected    disabled     veterans.     Their     pensions 


sfxxild  never  again  t>e  hekJ  hostage  to  other 
legislation  or  issues.  They  sfwuld  be  adjusted 
automatically  as  is  the  case  with  every  other 
Federal  pension  program. 

At  a  time  when  nnore  than  500.000  Ameri- 
cans have  taken  up  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  this  legislation  sends  a  sig- 
nal that  we  will  honor  our  future  commitments 
to  them  )ust  as  we  have  long  honored  our 
commitments  to  those  Americans  who  have 
preserved  freedom  so  many  times,  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world,  throughout  our  Nation's  his- 
tory 

Mr  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  m  strong 
support  of  HP,  3  Our  disabled  veterans  have 
waited  far  too  long  for  the  5  4-percent  cost-ol- 
living  adjustment. 

Last  year,  Congress  and  the  President  saw 
fit  to  ensure  COLA'S  for  non-service-con- 
nected veterans.  Federal  employees  and  So- 
cial Security  recipients  But  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  were  denied  their  de- 
served COLA'S  by  an  untimely  and  unseemly 
bureaucratic  mess  between  the  House  and 
Senate. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H  R.  3.  I  am  anxious  to 
see  that  the  5.4-percent  COl^  is  implemented 
as  swiftly  as  possible  Even  with  the  retro- 
active provision  to  January  1 .  many  of  our  vet- 
erans will  have  to  go  until  March  taetore  they 
see  their  COLA 

It  IS  intolerable  to  me  that  during  this  time  of 
military  crisis,  the  Government  has  faltered  in 
Its  obligation  to  veterans  who  have  served  this 
country  We  have  placed  our  trust  in  over 
400.000  young  men  and  women  How  can  we 
expect  them  to  give  their  all  for  us  if  they  can- 
not trust  our  Government  to  provide  adequate 
veterans  care  when  they  return'' 

All  our  veterans  deserve  the  best  we  can 
give  them.  Timely  and  equitable  compensation 
payments  are  the  very  least  we  can  provide 
them  Too  often  in  this  age  of  budget  restraint, 
budget  slashers  demand  cuts  at  the  expense 
of  our  veterans.  The  legacy  of  budget  cuts  to 
veterans  health  care  over  the  past  10  years  is 
shameful 

To  deny  service-connected  veterans  and 
their  families  a  barely  adequate  COLA  be- 
cause of  political  or  txireaucratic  reasons  is  in- 
sult upon  injury  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes"  on  H  R   3. 

Mr  MATSUI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
lend  my  voice  in  support  of  H  R  3.  the  Veter- 
ans' Compensation  Amendments  of  1991 
Failure  to  enact  these  provisions  m  the  last 
Congress  saddened  me  greatly  because  I  am 
well  aware  that  many  families  depend  upon 
this  yearly  COLA  for  their  very  survival  For 
this  reason  it  is  imperative  that  we  resolve  this 
matter  in  a  expeditious  manner 

Without  a  doubt  the  bravest  and  most  loyal 
Americans  are  veterans  Those  wtx)  fought  in 
workj  wars  and  other  US  involved  conflicts 
risked  their  lives  for  the  principles  that  our 
great  democracy  was  founded  upon  In  this 
light  we  must  ensure  these  veterans,  espe- 
cially  those  with  service-connected  disabilities, 
are  compensated  for  tfieir  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism. 

We  canrx)!  ignore  that  shortly  veterans  will 
be  returning  from  the  Persian  Gulf  We  hope 
that  war  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  short  and 
the  casualties  will  be  few.  but  we  must  lace 
the  reality  that  once  the  fighting  has  ceased 
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young  men  and  women  will  be  returning  to  the 
United  States  to  rebuild  their  lives  There  will 
certainly  be  those  who  will  have  to  overcome 
errxDtional  and  physical  disat>ilities  incurred 
while  fighting  for  the  p)rinciples  of  freedom  In 
this  light,  today's  vote  is  a  vole  ol  support  for 
all  patriotic  Americans 

Last  year's  conflict  surrounding  this  legisla- 
tive measure  occurred  because  of  controver- 
sial language  on  ber^efits  tor  agent  orange  vic- 
tims. Today  there  stX/uld  be  no  such  con- 
troversy. t)ecause  Chairman  Moi^gomerv  has 
worked  hard  to  create  this  dean  COLA  tMll.  In 
this  form.  H  R  3  demands  and  deserves  your 
support  today 

Mr  GRADISON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
that  H  R.  3  has  been  reported  to  the  floor  for 
consideration  without  language  mandating 
how  the  bill  will  be  scored  lor  budget  pur- 
poses 

This  bill  will  provide  a  5  4-percent  cost-of-iiv- 
ing  adjustment  for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  will  also  revise  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
p>ensation  for  survivors  ol  such  veterans 

Witfiout  argument,  this  bill  deserves  to  be 
debated  and  passed  on  its  own  merits  so 
those  who  have  served  our  country  and  paid 
a  high  p)ersonal  price  can  receive  the  modest 
t)enefits  promised  them 

Mr  Speaker,  your  leadership  in  keeping  this 
bill  free  of  procedural  matters  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  this  Memtier  Without  your  involve- 
ment, we  might  well  tie  debating  a  procedural 
question  instead  of  the  merits  of  veterans 
compensation  adjustments 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  agree  on  consideration  ol  a  clean 
bill  that  addresses  the  immediate  concerns  of 
our  Nation's  veterans  and  leaves  the  battle 
over  scorekeeping  to  another  day 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado  Mr  Speaker, 
over  the  past  several  rnonths  our  Nation  has 
had  to  once  again  lace  the  nearly  lorgotten 
questions  of  war  Our  colleagues,  our  constitu- 
ents and  our  families  have  shared  our  hopes 
and  our  fears  as  we  watched  American  serv- 
ice men  and  women  face  down  a  ruthless 
enemy  I  believe  it  is  extremely  ap>propriate 
that  we  pause  now  and  acknowledge  the  price 
so  many  of  our  veterans  have  paid  m  the  past 
It  IS  with  pride  that  1  express  my  strong  sup- 
pxjrt  of  H  R  3.  the  Veterans  Comp)ensation 
COLA  Act  of  1991 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  conflict.  I  fought 
alongside  many  men  and  women  who  will 
tsenelit  from  this  legislation  Many  of  them  lost 
limbs,  their  sight,  hearing,  or  ability  to  walk  as 
a  result  of  armed  conflicts  m  which  they  brave- 
ly participated  Each  day  ttiey  live  with  the 
memory  of  the  sacrifices  they  made  m  the  de- 
fense of  our  freedoms  I  believe  the  Veterans 
Compensation  COLA  Act  brings  recognition 
that  IS  long  past  due  and  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  recompiensating  these  ei-servicernen 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  Chairman 
MONTGOWER*  lor  his  dedicated  support  of  this 
important  legislation  His  tireless  efforts  de- 
serve the  hearty  appiiause  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  veterans  of  this  country  I  understand 
that  Chairman  Momtgomemy  will  continue  to 
work  toward  an  agreernent  of  the  agent  or- 
ange issue  and  will  address  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  As  we  continue  to  send  our 
prayers  and  wishes  to  the  American  men  and 
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women  fighting  for  us  in  the  Persian  Gulf  let 
us  also  send  a  message  to  them  that  their 
sacrifices  will  be  saluted  when  they  return 
home. 

Ms  PELOS!  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  support 
of  H  R.  3.  the  veterans  compensation  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  [COLA]  bill  I  commend 
Chairman  Montgomery.  Congressman 
Stump,  the  ranking  minority  memtjer,  and 
Congressmen  Evans,  Penny,  and  Applegate 
for  their  leadership  m  forging  the  cornpromise 
which  allowed  this  bill  to  come  to  the  floor 

A  cosl-of-living  adjustment  [COLA]  for  our 
Nation's  disabled  veterans  arxl  their  depend- 
ents IS  long  overdue  Lost  amidst  the  shuffle 
of  the  closing  days  of  the  idst  Congress,  dis- 
abled veterans  have  t)een  forced  to  forgo  a 
COLA  that  others,  including  recipients  of  So- 
cial Security,  are  guaranteed  every  year 

Disabled  veterans,  many  of  whom  rely  on 
their  monthly  disability  to  survive,  deserve  and 
demand  the  support  o!  Congress  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  how  can  we  ask  soldiers  to  risk 
their  lives  m  defense  of  their  country  if  we 
cannot  guarantee  them  a  decent  living  if  they 
are  injured  m  combaf 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
the  Nation's  veterans 

Mr  SANGMEISTER  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I 
rise  to  commend  Chairman  G.V.  (Sonnv) 
Mc-ntgomeRy  and  ranking  minority  member 
Bob  Stump  for  their  prompt  action  in  bringing 
H,R  3  to  the  floor  Although  the  10^ st  Con- 
gress had  many  shining  moments,  it  was  taint- 
ed by  a  disgraceful  inequity  served  to  one  of 
the  least  deserving  groups  ol  Americans^ — dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  Social 
Security  recipients,  retired  military  personnel, 
Federal  emp>loyees — even  Congress  itself — all 
received  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  i99i. 
yet  such  an  increase  was  not  provided  to  the 
service  men  and  women  disabled  in  loyal 
sen^ice  to  their  country  As  we  all  know,  their 
COLA  was  derailed  C)ecause  ol  disagreements 
regarding  agent  orange  compensation 

To  t>e  sure,  the  issue  of  agent  orange  is 
complicated  and  of  great  concern  to  this  txxfy 
For  this  reason.  I  am  further  indebted  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Lane  Evans.  Doug  Applegate,  and  Tim 
Penny  Their  dedication  to  our  veterans  was 
brought  to  light  over  the  last  month  when  a 
compromise  was  reached  allowing  for  the 
smooth  passage  of  this  retroactive  COLA  and 
the  lortficoming  consideration  of  MR.  556,  a 
bill  to  clarity  questions  surrounding  agent  or- 
ange compensation  I  stand  m  strong  support 
of  both  of  these  measures  and  applaud  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's  resolve  m  ad- 
dressing these  very  enx)tional  issues 

Mr  RANGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  in  strong 
suppwrt  of  this  H.R.  3.  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide long  overdue  relief  to  America's  veterans, 
their  families  and  their  survivors. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Congress  has  consid- 
ered this  bill  so  early  in  its  session  because. 
in  truth,  we  cannot  wait  any  longer  This  legis- 
lation IS  crucial  because  it  provides  the  most 
essential  of  benefits  a  cost-of-living  increase 
This  country's  22  million  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  9 1 1,000  survi- 
vors of  veterans  who  died  from  service-con- 


nected disabilities  need  this  5.4  percent  COLA 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

For  so  many  disabled  veterans,  the  hardest 
fight  occurs  after  the  war  has  ended.  Those 
who  return  from  combat  carry  with  them  the 
scars  of  battle — physical  injuries  and  emo- 
tional trauma  that  will  remain  with  the  veteran 
througtX)ut  the  peace.  Veterans  must  return 
back  to  their  communities,  cope  with  their  dis- 
abilities, and  make  the  often  painful  transition 
to  civilian  life.  Let  us  now,  through  the  pas- 
sage of  this  COLA,  help  them  help  them- 
selves. 

During  a  war,  when  the  battles  and  skir- 
mishes seize  the  attention  of  the  Nation, 
America's  Armed  Forces  have  our  corcem 
When  the  war  has  finished  and  the  smoke  fi- 
nally clears,  however,  so  often  we  neglect  the 
v/eterans.  Let  us  not  forget  them  now. 

This  bill  IS  especially  important  as  the  Na- 
tion lurches  forward  into  an  increasingly  pro- 
found commitment  ol  forces  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  As  we  consider  this  bill  today.  I  cannot 
help  but  think  about  the  women  and  men 
bravely  serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm — 
how  many  of  theiTi  will  return  with  torn  bodies 
and  battered  souls  and  how  many  will  return 
in  body  bags,  what  the  Pentagon  is  now 
euphemistically  referring  to  as  "human  re- 
mains p>ouches." 

This  bill  supports  our  veterans,  just  as  I  now 
sup)p>ort  our  women  and  men  who  bravely 
serve  m  harm's  way  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Yet 
1  cannot  lend  this  support  to  the  President, 
who  myopically  continues  to  rely  on  military 
might  over  diplomacy  to  resolve  the  crisis  m 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Mr,  Speaker,  these  women 
and  men  will  pay  the  heavy  pnce  for  such  in- 
transigence 

While  we  in  Congress  are  not  now  able  to 
stay  President  Bush's  hand  and  take  our 
troop)s  out  of  harm's  way.  we  can  act  now  to 
aid  the  Nations  veterans  by  supporting  this 
bill  Passage  of  H.R,  3  will  help  millions  of 
Americans  to  keep  abreast  of  inflation, 

Memters  of  the  military  serve  the  United 
States  in  a  unique  and  special  way,  entenng 
into  a  relationship  that  could  demand  of  them 
their  very  lives.  As  a  veteran  of  the  Korean 
war,  I  am  especially  mindful  of  the  commit- 
ment made  by  the  armed  services.  1  am  proud 
to  honor  them  with  this  legislation 

Mr,  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  spe- 
cial obligation  to  the  men  and  wonen  who 
served  in  defense  of  our  country.  Yet,  when 
the  101st  Congress  ended,  veterans  were  the 
only  tjeneficiaries  that  did  not  receive  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment 

Today,  we  have  an  oppxDrtumty  to  correct 
that  injustice.  The  bill  before  us  is  the  second 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  be  passed  by  the 
new  Congress.  It  will  provide  veterans  with 
what  they  deserve  and  with  what  they  have  al- 
ready earned — a  retroactive  5.4-percent 
COLA. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  facing  the  prospect 
of  a  t>loody  war  m  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must 
demonstrate  our  national  resolve  by  showing 
that  we  will  take  care  of  all  of  our  veterans. 
The  rren  and  women  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gull  are  being  asked  to  sacnfice  for  their 
country — just  as  young  Americans  did  in  the 
Second  World  War.  the  Korean  war,  and  in 
Vietnam 


We  must  show  our  troopis  in  tfie  Persian 
Gulf  that  we  will  welcome  them  home,  we  will 
heal  their  wounds  and  we  will  look  after  their 
families  just  as  we  have  for  the  veterans  of 
America's  previous  wars. 

It  IS  fitting  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this 
new  Congress  will  fulfill  our  obligation  to  our 
Nation's  veterans.  By  passing  this  legislation, 
we  will  restore  the  trust  which  disaWed  veter- 
ans have  placed  in  our  country 

Mr  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3.  a  bill  which  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

This  bill  provides  a  much  needed  cost-o1-liv- 
ing  increase  for  Amencan  veterans  and  ttieir 
families.  wfK>  have  sacnficeO  so  much  to  allow 
us  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  today 

A  5.4-percent  increase  in  the  benefits  we 
pay  to  veterans  wrth  disabilities  or  the  families 
who  had  tfieir  loved  ones  taken  from  them  is 
a  small  price  for  a  very  grateful  nation  to  pay 
As  we  involve  ourselves  in  another  war,  creat- 
ing another  generation  of  Amencan  service 
veterans,  we  should  be  reminded  of  f>ow  fortu- 
nate we  are  to  have  loyal  and  patnotic  citizens 
to  defend  our  country  and  its  ideals 

I  have  met  with  many  veterans  in  my  district 
who  were  anxious  to  have  this  increase  ap- 
proved so  they  could  keep  pace  with  everyday 
expenses.  It  was  disappointing  that  this  in- 
crease was  not  acted  on  in  tfie  previous  Con- 
gress, but  we  are  moving  swiftly  ana  wnth  pur- 
pose now  to  correct  that  problem,  and  ulti- 
mately full  tenefits  will  be  paid  to  ttiose  who 
are  so  deserving 

As  this  bill  IS  approved  today  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  agent  orange  issue  which 
kept  us  from  passing  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  the  first  place  As  1  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  and  support  this  effort  to  help  iniprove 
the  quality  of  life  for  Amencan  service  veter- 
ans and  tfieir  families,  I  am  also  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  556,  which  will  help  address  the 
problems  of  so  many  Vietnam  veterans,  wtio 
have  for  too  long  been  ignored  I  hope  we  are 
equally  successful  in  supporting  the  com- 
promise achieved  t)y  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  and  Mr  Mont- 
gomery of  Mississippi  I  have  great  respect  for 
tx)th  gentlemen  and  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  veterans,  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
them  to  let  our  men  arxj  women  know  how 
truly  thankful  we  are. 

Mr  RAY  Mr  Speaker  our  veterans  fiave 
served  this  country  with  dedicated  piatnotism 
and  courage,  putting  their  lives  m  jeopardy  to 
maintain  our  democratic  way  of  life.  The  en- 
actment of  H.R.  3,  the  veterans'  compensation 
COLA,  IS  long  overdue,  and  I  am  proud  that 
the  House  has  finally  acted  on  this  measure 
I  sup)p>ort  H.R.  3.  and  I  am  an  original  cospon- 
sor. 

Many  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
depend  on  these  compensation  payments  as 
their  injuries  make  employment  impossiljle. 
The  inability  of  tfie  lOisf  Congress  to  pass 
this  legislation  created  substantial  hardship  tor 
these  veterans  and  their  dependents  These 
men  and  women  sfioukj  not  fiave  to  wait  any 
longer  for  tte  compensation  tfey  have  earned, 
and  I  am  pleased  tfiat  Congress  is  rectifying 
this  inequity. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  tfie  5.4-p)ercent 
COLA  IS  retroactive  to  January  1,  1991.  thus 
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ensuring  adequate  compensation  lof  our  Na- 
tion's ?  million  service-disabled  veterans  I 
also  want  to  commend  Congressman  Sonny 
Montgomery,  chairman  ol  ttie  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  tor  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  important  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  such  an  expeditious 
manner 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  yes  on  this  legislation,  and  I 
am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  act  quickly  on  this 
measure 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try,  again.  This  is  especially 
true  when  dealing  with  something  really  impor- 
tant, and  what  could  be  more  important  than 
seeing  that  a  promise  made,  is  a  promise 
kept. 

We  as  a  nation  made  a  commitment  to  dis- 
atDled  veterans,  that  we  would  never  forget 
their  sacrifices,  and  that  their  needs  would  be 
adequately  addressed.  Today  we  live  up  to 
that  promise. 

Following  the  disappointing  outcome  of  the 
delate  over  the  5.4-percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
lustment  for  disabled  veterans  last  year,  I 
joined  the  cfiorus  of  protests,  and  urged  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  provide  this  COLA 
retroactively,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  Nations  veterans  deserve  this  adjust- 
ment. Some  of  these  former  service  men  and 
women  rely  solely  on  this  assistance,  ar>d 
many  of  them  are  on  fixed  incomes.  It  is  not 
fair  to  deny  ;t>em  and  their  families  the  ade- 
quate resources  they  need  to  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living  Considering  economic  fore- 
casts— it  IS  likely  we  will  see  a  rise  m  the  price 
of  food.  fx>using.  and  health  care  this  year- 
it  IS  critically  important  that  these  vets  receive 
this  COLA  now 

Although  their  selfless  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice can  never  be  measured  in  dollars  and 
cents,  I  am  angered  wtien  ttie  needs  of  all 
former  service  men  and  women  are  not  ade- 
quately met 

In  these  precanous  times,  with  Americans 
serving  the  Nation  so  valiantly  in  tfie  Persian 
Gulf,  a  denial  of  this  cost-of-living  adjustment 
IS  a  slap  in  the  face  to  current  and  future  vet- 
erans. The  message  we  send  today  is  that 
their  sacnftces  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Adequately  providing  for  veterans  who  have 
a  disabling  illness  or  injury  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation,  and  for  their  families,  is  a 
commitment  we  must  uphokj.  A  promise  guar- 
anteed over  126  years  ago  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  "To  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
tiorne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan  " 

I  applaud  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
Chairman  Montgomerv's  and  ranking  minority 
member  Stump's  leadership  on  this  issue 
Their  continued  commitment  and  steadfast 
support  of  the  veterans'  community  are  equal 
to  none  Because  of  their  work  and  others, 
today  tt>e  House  will  right  a  serious  wrong. 

Mrs.  PATTERSON  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
member those  currently  serving  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  must  not  lorget  those  who  have 
served  us  m  past  conflicts. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  lOlst  Congress, 
the  Congress  failed  to  pass  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  service  connected  disabled  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents.  Even  though  Fed- 
eral retirees  and  Social  Security  recipients  re- 


ceived an  increase,  we  tailed  to  support  our 
Nations  veterans  at  a  time  when  we  are  ask- 
ing a  new  generation  ol  servicemen  to  serve 
their  country  in  the  Middle  East. 

Today  we  are  considenng  H  R  3.  legislation 
to  provide  a  5.4  percent  cost-of-living  increase 
to  these  veterans  As  a  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  measure 

The  legislation  before  us  now  recognizes 
the  sacrifice  made  by  our  veterans  They  have 
served  us  well  and  it  is  now  time  lor  tfie  Corv 
gress  to  live  up  to  its  promise.  Let  us  send  a 
clear  message  to  those  veterans  who  served 
us  so  atily  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  war  that  their  sac- 
rifice was  not  in  vain.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
measure. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3.  legislation  that  pro- 
vides a  5  4  percent  cost-of-living  ad)ustment 
[COLA]  for  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  arxj  dependency  and  indemnity 
[DlC]  compensation  for  dependents  of  veter- 
ans who  die  of  service-connected  causes 
This  adjustment  is  equal  to  the  COLA  pro- 
vided to  Social  Security  beneficiaries  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991. 

Many  of  the  2.5  million  disabled  veterans 
and  their  survivors  call  Alabama  their  home  In 
the  town  of  Hartselle,  AL.  for  example,  there 
are  more  than  100  disat>led  veterans  in  local 
chapter  52  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. Throughout  tfie  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  proudly  represent,  and  througtiout 
Alabama  there  are  thousands  of  well-deserv- 
ing veterans  wtio  will  be  short-changed  if  this 
legislation  is  not  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R  3 

H.R.  3  IS  a  fiscally  responsible  measure  Be- 
cause It  (jrovides  for  a  routine  cost-of-living 
adjustnnent.  which  is  automatic  for  other  enti- 
tlement programs,  the  increase  in  spending 
has  already  been  included  in  the  budget  base- 
line. Therefore,  tfie  bill  is  not  treated  as  pro- 
ducing new  entitlement  spending,  and  thus 
would  not  affect  calculations  that  trigger  a  pay- 
as-you-go  sequestration  at  the  end  of  the  year 
under  the  1990  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

There  are  many  issues  confronting  the 
American  veteran  that  the  Congress  must  ad- 
dress. However,  there  may  not  be  one  that 
needs  such  immediate  attention  as  ftie  COLA 
issue;  esp)ecially  during  this  difficult  economic 
period  lor  so  many  Americans.  For  those  wfio 
have  risked  life  and  limb  for  the  ideals  that  we 
believe  m.  we  must  be  compassionate,  under- 
standing and  helpful.  Because  they  were  there 
when  we  needed  them,  so  must  we  be  there 
today  when  they  need  us 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  this  meas- 
ure will  fjass  and  tfiat  the  President  will  sign 
It  soon  To  the  2.5  million  diasbled  veterans, 
rest  assured  that  your  concerns  will  be  heard 
and  addressed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  American  veteran 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  support  Chair- 
man G  V  (Sonny)  Montgomery  m  his  efforts 
to  advance  H  R.  3.  which  provides  a  5  4  per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjustment  [COLAl  to  veter- 
ans whose  disabilities  are  service-connected. 

I  commend  him.  ranking  member  BOB 
Stump  and  the  leadership  of  the  I02d  Con- 
gress for  making  H  R.  3  such  a  high  priority. 
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I  regret  that  the  Senate  did  not  act  on  this 
legislation  m  the  last  Congress,  though  I  am 
proud  this  txxlv  did  approve  it  overwhelmingly 
I  have  every  expectation  that  txith  txxjies  will 
work  together  in  the  i02d  Congrpss  to  ap- 
prove this  measure  expeditiously 

It  is  important  that  our  service-connected 
disabled  veterans,  and  family  memt)ers  ot  vet- 
erans who  died  in  combat  receive  their 
COLAs.  and  I  am  pleased  H  R  3  provides  the 
COLAs  retroactive  to  January  i.  i99i 

Disabled  veterans  fought  valiantly  for  our 
country,  and  they  erxlured  the  fear,  uncertain- 
ties and  dangers  which  attend  service  in  the 
uniform  of  our  country,  especially  il  that  serv- 
ice was  in  combat  settings  Many  of  our  veter- 
ans still  suffer  day-to-day  with  tx)th  the  mental 
and  physical  wounds  of  war 

Because  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  a  new 
group  of  veterans  with  service-connected,  dis- 
abling injuries  will  soon  be  coming  home  It  is 
vital  that  Congress  and  the  Nation  welcome 
our  warriors  t)ack  home  warmly  and  with  love 
and  affection  And,  for  those  who  have  been 
injured  we  need  to  do  more  we  must  adopt 
appropriate  legislative  measures  and  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  their  hurts  and 
assist  them  in  resuming  gainful  and  satisfying 
civilian  pursuits 

Again,  Mr    Speaker,  all  Americans  must  dis 
play  and  demonstrate  to  our  uniformed  men 
and  women  of  the  past,  present  and  future, 
our  constant  love,  affection,  and  respect.  Tfiey 
deserve  no  less.  We  can  do  no  less 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  ol  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  register  my  unequivocal  sup- 
port lor  the  legislation  tietore  us  How  better 
can  we  assure  those  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  today  that  they  will  be  cared  lor  long  after 
this  war  is  over,  than  by  keeping  tfie  promises 
made  to  veterans  who  earlier  served  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces?  The  time  has  come  to  legis- 
late a  cost-ol-living  adjustment  in  1991  bene- 
fits payments  to  disabled  veterans 

When  the  House  addressed  this  same  legis- 
lation last  fall.  I  was  one  ol  its  most  ardent 
supporters.  That  bill  passed  the  House  unani- 
mously tiecause  we  recognized  the  significant 
debt  owed  this  Nation's  disabled  veterans 
America's  disabled  veterans  have  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  country  In  the  name 
of  freedom  tor  all  Americans,  they  have  given 
their  own  freedom — confined  today  to  crutch- 
es, wheelchairs,  or  hospitals  t)eds  These  vet- 
erans are  among  the  most  deserving 

I  cannot  ignore,  however,  that  the  bill  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  House  last  tall  con- 
tained provisions  of  vital  importance  to  another 
very  deserving  group  of  veterans — the  thou 
sands  of  Vietnam  veterans  who.  decades 
later,  suffer  the  effects  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange  I  understand  that  these  provisions  will 
tie  taken  up  by  the  House  later  this  month  and 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  ttxday  to  under- 
score my  support  for  this  legislation  I  was  a 
cosponsor  ol  the  agent  orange  bill  when  it  was 
initially  introduced  and  I  am  committed  to  see- 
ing the  legislation  passed  by  Congress 

As  a  child  of  World  War  ll.  l  rememtier  well 
the  homecoming  and  victory  parades  ot  our 
Armed  Forces  From  those  memories,  I've 
gained  a  tremendous  respect  and  appreciation 
for  those  who  have  bravely  fought  tor  free- 
dom For  me.  this  profound  appreciation  has 
translated  into  an  unwavering  commitn^nt  to 
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the  health  care,  housing,  and  otfier  quality  of 
lite  interests  of  our  Nation's  veterans  In  the 
101st  Congress,  I  supported  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  health  care  personnel  in 
veterans'  hospitals,  provide  rehatxlitation  serv- 
ices to  incarcerated  veterans,  counsel  victims 
of  pcst-traumatic  stress  disorder,  and  provide 
other  necessary  services  I  am  pleased  this 
week  to  be  able  again  to  act  on  my  commit- 
ment to  veterans  by  supporting  both  the  COLA 
and  agent  orange  legislation 

To  the  Vietnam  veterans  for  whom  the  ef- 
fects of  agent  orange  remain  both  a  mystery 
and  a  painful  reality,  I  pledge  my  support  lor 
the  legislation  we  were  unable  to  include  in 
the  bill  we  vote  on  today,  but  which  the  House 
will  soon  address  separately.  To  the  more 
than  400,000  future  US.  veterans  now  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  promise  that  once  peace 
IS  achieved  and  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  a 
part  ol  history,  I  will  not  forget  your  courage 
and  professionalism  in  serving  the  United 
States  of  America  I  am  proud  of  our  Nat'on's 
veterans  and  l  will  not  let  their  needs  tie  ig- 
nored 

Mr  COSTELLO  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  H  R,  3.  significant  legis- 
lation that  will  provide  an  increase  in  rates  ot 
disability  comp>ensation  tor  veterans 

It  was  extremely  unfortunate  that  Congress 
ad|0urned  last  fall  without  approving  cost-of- 
living-ad|ustments  to  disabled  veterans.  These 
brave  veterans  laid  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
their  country,  and  we  owe  them  the  continued 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  To  ne- 
glect this  obligation  would  not  only  be  a  dis- 
service to  Ihese  disabled  vets,  it  would  send 
an  irresponsible  message  to  our  forces  now 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 

The  legislation  under  consideration  tjy  the 
House  will  provide  a  5,4-percent  COLA  retro- 
active to  January  1,  199''.  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  To  avoid  having 
this  problem  occur  again  this  fall  for  the  1992 
COLA.  I  have  cosponsored  H  R  426,  which 
would  make  this  increase  automatic  every 
year  Under  this  bill,  every  time  Social  Security 
IS  increased,  the  sen/ice-connected  disabled 
veterans'  COLA  will  be  increased  by  the  same 
amount 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  passing  this  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation  which  will 
be  of  needed  benefit  to  our  Nation's  disabled 
veterans 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  for 
the  words  he  has  said  today  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  very  proud  that  we  do  have 
this  COLA  up.  It  will  go  over  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  President,  and  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  fast  action  on  this 
legislation, 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hold  up  the  names  of 
the  290  Members  who  have  cosponsored 
H  R  3,  the  COLA  bill,  the  5.4-percent 
<.ompensation  increase. 

.Mr  Sp€'aker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Mo.n'TGOMERY]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  3. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  1  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  na.vs  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


CONDEMNING  RECENT  USE  OF  SO- 
VIET MILITARY  FORCE  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  40) 
condemning  the  recent  use  of  Soviet 
military  force  in  the  Baltic  States,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  40 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  strongly 
supported  prog^ress  toward  democracy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and.  consistent  with  this  objec- 
tive, the  jxilicies  of  fierestroika  and  glasnost; 

Whereas  the  full  range  of  United  States- 
Soviet  bilateral  relations  has  improved  in 
recognition  of  democratic  reform  in  the  So- 
viet Union; 

Whereas  for  the  past  50  years  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  recognize  the  forcible 
annexation  of  the  Baltic  states  and  has  long 
supported  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  states  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  each  have  established 
democratically-elected  governments  which 
have  chosen  to  exercise  their  right  of  self-de- 
termination; 

Whereas  Soviet  troops  have  sought  to  re- 
impose  Soviet  control  in  place  of  these 
democratically  elected  governments  and 
President  Gorbachev  has  threatened  direct 
presidential  rule: 

Whereas  Soviet  troops  have  recently  sur- 
rounded and  occupied  government  buildings 
and  other  public  facilities  in  the  Baltic 
states  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
the  Baltic  people  and  govenments  and  to  as- 
sert Soviet  control; 

Whereas  Soviet  forces  opened  Tire  on  un- 
armed protesters  and  local  militia  in  Lithua- 
nia and  Latvia  resulting  in  at  least  20  deaths 
and  at  least  150  injuries: 

Whereas  these  actions  violate  the  human 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  states  and 
represent  a  troubling  reversal  of  progress  to- 
ward democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  actions  in  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  are  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  other  international  documents 
guaranteeing  human  rights  and  the  self-de- 
termination of  all  peoples:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it: 

Resolved  by  the  House  oj  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  condemns  the  recent  brutal  violence  by 
Soviet  forces  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia; 

(2»  calls  in  President  Gorbachev  to  cease 
immediately  the  use  of  force  against  the  peo- 
ple and  the  democratically-elected  govern- 
ments of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia; 


i3)  supports  President  Bush's  condemna- 
tion of  the  recent  Soviet  use  of  force  and  in- 
timidation in  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia 
and  calls  on  the  President  tC'  make  this  issue 
a  priority  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  uj^com- 
Ing  United  States-Soviet  summit  or.  should 
the  summit  be  postponed,  to  convey  the  mes- 
sage directly  X-o  the  Soviet  Government; 

i4i  urges  the  President  to  review  bilatera'. 
relations  and.  in  consultation  with  our  Euro- 
pean allies,  work  toward  a  coordinated  ai)- 
proach  on  economic  sanctions  in  response  to 
the  Soviets  continued  use  of  militarj-  force 
and  coercion  against  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia; 

i5)  calls  on  F*resldent  Bush  to  consider 
other  actions  to  demonstrate  the  United 
States  commitment  to  nonrecognition  of  the 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic  states  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  show  support  for  the 
people  of  the  Baltic  states  during  this  dif- 
ficult time; 

(6)  calls  on  the  Soviet  government  to  enter 
into  peaceful  and  meaningful  negotiations 
with  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  on  the 
nature  of  their  future  relations; 

(7 1  calls  on  the  Soviet  government  to  re- 
solve fieacefully  disputes  with  all  Soviet  re- 
publics; and 

(8)  calls  upon  the  Soviet  government  to 
abide  by  its  obligations  under  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
other  international  documents  to  respect 
human  rights  and  the  self-detennination  of 
peoples  and  urges  that  the  new  conflict  pre- 
vention and  resolution  mechanisms  created 
within  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe  (CSCE)  in  Novem.ber  1990 
be  emploved  to  help  resolve  this  crisis  peace- 
fully. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr,  F.ilscell]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr  Broom- 
FIELD]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  40.  SlS 
amended,  condemning  the  recent  use  of 
force  by  the  Soviet  military  in  the  Bal- 
tic States.  I  wish  to  commend  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Mr  GEP- 
HARDT, and  our  colleagues.  Mr,  DURBIN 
of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Broomfield  of 
Michigan,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
for  their  hard  work  in  the  crafting  of 
this  important  resolution.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairmen  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
.Middle  East  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights.  Mr  H.\MlLTON  and  Mr. 
Yatron.  respectivel.y.  for  their  co- 
operation in  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor  in  such  a  timely  manner 

The  outbreak  of  war  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  should  not  distract  our  attention 
from  the  extremel.v  tense  and  dramatic 
events  unfolding  in  the  Baltic  States 
where,  for  over  the  past  week,  forces  of 
the  Soviet  military  have  been  involved 
in  a  carefully  planned  campaign  of  vio- 
lence and  intimidation  which  to  date 
has  left  at  least  20  people  dead  and 
more   than   150  wounded  in   Lithuania 
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and  Latvia.  President  Gorbachev, 
whether  under  duress  or  by  design,  is 
clearly  trying  to  coerce  the  people  and 
leaderships  of  the  three  Baltic  States 
to  abandon  their  quest  for  self-deter- 
mination and  independence. 

This  resolution  condemns  these  So- 
viet efforts  and  puts  President  Gorba- 
chev on  notice  that  the  United  States 
will  not  sit  idly  by  while  he  tramples 
on  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  for  democratic  self-rule. 
The  resolution  urges  the  President  to 
review  our  bilateral  relations  and.  in 
consultation  with  our  European  allies, 
to  work  toward  a  coordinated  approach 
to  economic  sanctions  as  a  result  of 
the  Soviet's  continued  use  of  military 
force  against  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  The  resolution  also  urges  the 
President  to  make  this  issue  a  priority 
item  on  the  agenda  of  the  upcoming 
sunrunit  or.  if  the  summit  is  postponed 
in  protest,  to  otherwise  convey  this 
message  directly  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 


lence  in  the  Baltic  States.  I  feel  that 
this  will  soon  be  the  appropriate  step 
for  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

Congress  and  the  United  States  must 
respond  to  the  brutal  crackdown  by  So- 
viet authorities  in  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  When  Soviet  troops 
opened  fire  on  unarmed  civilians  in 
Lithuania— killing  14  and  injuring  140 
others— they  were  committing  a  crime 
not  only  against  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  but  also  against  the  spirit  of 
democratic  freedom. 

The  crackdown  in  Lithuania  was  no 
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I  want  to  commend  Chairm.in  FaS- 
CEU^  of  the  Committee  on  P'orei^n  Af- 
fairs, and  Mr.  Broomfield,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
for  their  hard  work  and  leadership  in 
bringing  this  resolution  forward.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dlirbin]  for  his  strong  leader- 
ship on  this  resolution. 

This  resolution:  condemns  the  recent 
brutal  violence  by  Soviet  forces  in 
Lithuania  and  Latvia;  calls  on  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  to  cease  immediately 
the  use  of  force  in  Lithuania,  Latvia, 


isolated   incident,   it  was  an  omen  of    and  Estonia;  supports  the  Presidents 

condemnation  of  the  recent  Soviet  use 
of  force;  urges  the  President  to  review 
bilateral  relations  and.  In  consultation 


events  to  come.  Soviet  Black  Berets  in 
Latvia  have  stormed  a  police  building 
and  beaten  Latvian  cadets.  An  un- 
armed civilian  was  gunned  down  In  his 
car.  On  Monday.  January  21.  an  attack 
on  the  Latvian  Interior  Ministry  left 
another  five  dead  and  scores  wounded. 
President  Gorbachev  contends  that 
he  did  not  order  the  recent  violence  In 
Lithuania  and  Latvia.  While  this  may 
or  may  not  be  true,  he  certainly  ere 


I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  at  this  ^^^^^  ^^^  environment  In  which  It  took 
pivotal  moment  in  the  history  of  the  pj^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^jg  government  should  be 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States,  to  support     ^^^^  accountable  for  these  actions. 


their  strivings  for  human  rights,  self 
determination,  and  independence.  I. 
therefore,  urge  adoption  of  this  timely 
and  important  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1320 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltics  are  once 
again  running  with  blood. 

I'd  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks  were  the 
work  of  a  few  out-of-control  colonels 
and  generals.  But  every  day  It  becomes 
more  clear  that  the  source  of  the  vio- 
lence sits  In  the  Kremlin. 

When  we  originally  considered  assist- 
ance to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  purpose 
was  to  ease  the  lot  of  the  average  So- 
viet citizen,  to  keep  starvation  from 
his  door,  to  help  in  the  transition  to  a 
free  market  economy  and  a  democratic 
government. 

At  one  time  there  may  have  been 
good  reasons  for  considering  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  doubt  any- 
one In  this  body  thought  of  It  as  a  way 
to  keep  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  in 
power. 

Yet  if  we  continue  to  offer  the  Sovi- 
ets assistance  at  a  time  when  they  are 
beating  their  citizens,  bringing  back 
censorship,  and  rolling  back  market  re- 
forms, then  It  Is  clear  that  the  only 


The  world  has  watched  passively  as 
Gorbachev  consolidated  the  powers  of 
state  control  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  cold  war  rhetoric,  the 
phony  appeals  for  Soviet  intervention 
by  Communist  agents  In  the  Baltics, 
and  limits  on  the  free  press  may  well 
signal  a  return  to  the  era  of  repression. 

I  realize  that  America  is  fully  en- 
gaged in  the  war  to  liberate  Kuwait. 
But  we  should  not  allow  the  Soviets  an 
open  season  on  the  Baltics.  Gorbachev 
and  his  generals  must  know  that  there 
will  be  a  price  for  their  behavior— and 
that  price  will,  at  the  very  least,  entail 
a  reconsideration  of  their  new  relation- 
ship with  the  Western  democracies. 

President  Bush  is  scheduled  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  in  mid-February. 
This  resolution  rightly  urges  him  to  in- 
form the  Soviets  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  of  our  position  on  the  Bal- 
tic Republics.  If  the  violence  contin- 
ues, however,  the  President  should  con- 
sider canceling  the  summit. 

This  resolution  sends  Gorbachev  a 
message  that  the  repression  must  halt, 
that  Soviet  troops  must  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  a  negotiated  settlement  must 
be  found— or  relations  between  our  two 
nations  will  suffer  greatly. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  as  much  as  we 
are  concerned  about  the  peril  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  poses  to  our  dream  of  a 
new  world  order,  the  death  of  glasnost 


with  our  European  allies,  work  toward 
a  coordinated  approach  on  economic 
sanctions  In  response  to  Soviet  actions; 
calls  on  the  President  to  consider  other 
actions  to  demonstrate  the  United 
States  commitment  to  nonrecognltion 
of  the  forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States;  calls  on  the  Soviet  Government 
to  enter  into  peaceful  and  meaningful 
negotiations  with  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  on  the  nature  of  their  fu- 
ture relations;  calls  on  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  resolve  peacefully  disputes 
with  all  Soviet  republics:  and  calls 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  abide 
by  its  obligations  under  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  other 
international  documents  to  respect 
human  rights  and  the  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  must 
understand  that  Its  conduct  In  the  Bal- 
tics will  have  serious  consequences  for 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  This 
resolution  is  a  timely  and  Important 
expression  of  congressional  sentiment 
and  I  urge  the  resolution's  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DURBIN]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  for  his  co- 
operative work  on  this,  at  least  our 
second,  maybe  our  third  effort  to  speak 
for  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the 
Baltic  Republics. 

If  any  Member  missed  the  morning 
newspaper,  they  might  have  missed  the 
latest  news  announcement  from  Oslo. 
It  appears  that  the  1990  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Soviet  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  has  confirmed  that 
he  will  deliver  a  traditional  message  of 
peace  in  Oslo  this  spring.  The  Awards 
Committee   made    that   announcement 


purpose  of  this  aid  Is  to  delay  the  day     and  perestrolka  may  be  an  even  larger    yesterday.  What  happened^ the  Soviet 

when  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union     threat  to  our  hopes  for  peace  and  free-  ~  " 

bring    down    the    party    officials    that     dom  in  the  21st  century. 


have  persecuted  them  for  so  long. 

The  resolution  before  us  does  not  call 
for  a  complete  halt  of  United  States  as- 
sistance to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  wish  It 
did.  But  rather.  It  urges  the  President 
to  take  steps  toward  this  goal.  How- 
ever.   In   light  of  the   continuing   vio- 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  40.  a  resolution  to  condemn 
the  recent  use  of  Soviet  military  force 
In  the  Baltic  States. 


leader  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
sent  an  aide  to  accept  the  $700,000 
check,  and  said  that  because  of  press- 
ing business  In  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  or  would  not  be 
given  enough  time  to  make  the  tradi- 
tional speech  calling  for  world  peace. 

It  is  curious  that  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  winner  of  the  Nobel 
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Peace  Prize,  wants  to  wait  until  May 
to  give  his  speech.  Is  President  Gorba- 
chev hoping  that  the  spring  rains  will 
wash  the  blood  from  the  cobblestone  of 
■Vilnius?  Is  he  hoping  thai  the  spring 
breezes  will  dry  the  tears  and  the  eyes 
of  the  mourners  In  Riga  in  Latvia"^  Or 
Is  he  hoping  thai  by  this  spring  the 
world  will  have  forgotten  his  brutality 
in  the  Baltic  Republics'? 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Shevardnadze  resigned.  In  a  sur- 
prise announcement,  he  warned  every- 
one that  reactionary  forces  were  tak- 
ing power  In  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
words  were  prophetic  and  accurate. 
Brutality  in  the  Baltic  Republics  is  an 
ominous  portent. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Lithuania,  immediately 
after  the  elections  giving  them  their 
first  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment in  half  a  century.  I  met  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Lithuania,  Cardinal 
Sladkevicius.  This  man.  this  tiny  prel- 
ate, had  been  under  house  arrest  for  al- 
most 20  years  because  of  Soviet  intimi- 
dation of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lltli- 
uania.  However,  he  still  had  a  smile  on 
his  face,  and  he  said  in  English,  to  me. 
In  a  very  quiet  voice.  'You  know.  Con- 
gressman. Moscow  is  afraid  of  Lithua- 
nia." And  he  kind  of  laughed,  and  I 
guess  we  both  did  because  it  is  such  a 
tiny,  small  country,  an  argarian  econ- 
omy, no  military  machine.  However, 
why  Is  it  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  continues 
to  revisit  the  Baltic  Republics  as 
things  get  worse  in  the  Soviet  Union? 
Why  is  he  pushing  this  force  and  in- 
timidation on  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
God,  I  hope  not  Estonia,  as  well.  Could 
it  be  that  there  is  a  force  at  work  here 
that  troubles  him  more  than  the 
mighty  armaments  that  he  might  face 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  world? 

What  is  at  work  here  is  the  courage, 
determination,  is  the  commitment  to 
freedom  of  the  Baltic  nations  and  the 
Lithuanian  people.  So,  what  has  been 
the  response  around  the  world?  Fifty 
years  ago.  the  United  States  led  the  pa- 
rade, standing  up  for  the  self-deter- 
mination and  freedom  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics. We  ignored  the  Hitler-Stalin 
Pact,  and  now  uRfortunately.  with  our 
mind  consumed  with  the  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  I  suspect  that  we  are  not 
showing  the  leadership  even  some  of 
our  European  allies  are  in  making  it 
clear  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  if  he  does 
not  bring  an  end  to  the  brutality  in  the 
Baltic  Republics,  that  he  will  pay  a 
price.  A  price  in  terms  of  being  treated 
;is  a  partner  in  civilized  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  is  a  step 
forward,  an  encouragement  to  this  ad- 
ministration, to  use  whatever  power, 
peaceful  powers  at  their  disposal,  to 
convince  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  reverse 
what  he  has  done  in  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics. We  cannot  have  a  summit  con- 
ference with  business  as  usual  while  we 
have    this   sort   of  force   and    violence 


taking  place  in  the  Baltic  Republics. 
We  cannot  send  food  to  feed  the  twin 
beasts  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  the  KGB 
when  we  know  full  well  that  they  are 
fattening  themselves  so  they  can  do 
battle  with  defenseless,  unarmed  peo- 
ple across  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  principle  of  fighting  aggression 
is  honest  and  true  as  we  have  said  it  is 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  certainly  hon- 
est and  true  in  the  Baltic  Republics, 
and  we  should  make  that  meassage 
clear  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lagom.^rsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr,  Speaker, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
preoccupied  with  the  war  Saddam  Hus- 
sein started  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  taken  advantage 
of  these  hostilities  to  repress  the  demo- 
cratic reform  movement  in  the  Baltic 
States,  While  the  Persian  Gu:t  war 
should  remain  on  the  forefront  of  our 
minds,  we  must  not  igmore  the  out- 
rageous and  brutal  actions  by  Soviet 
forces  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia. 

Just  as  Saddam  Hussein  illegally  and 
brutally  seized  and  occupied  Kuwait,  so 
too  did  Stalin  seize  and  occupy  the  sov- 
ereign, independent  countries  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Just  as 
thousands  of  Innocent  Kuwaitis  have 
been  murdered  and  imprisoned,  so  too 
have  at  least  tens  of  thousands  of  Bal- 
tic patriots  over  the  years. 

Last  year,  with  the  Incredible 
changes  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  first 
step  reforms  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  democratic  elections  in  each  Baltic 
country.  I  was  very  optimistic  that  the 
tragic  chapter  of  occupation  and  terror 
in  the  Baltic  States  was  coming  to  an 
end.  Unfortunately,  and  I  hope  I  am 
very  wrong,  I  may  have  passed  judg- 
ment too  soon. 

I  condemn  the  Soviets'  decision  to 
use  military  might,  tanks,  and  bullets, 
to  repress  the  Baltic's  legitimate  and 
popular  prodemocracy  and 

proindependence  movements.  It  is  very 
troubling  to  me  that  the  Soviets  have 
deployed  crack  paratroopers,  in  fact 
the  same  units  used  to  spearhead  the 
crushing  of  the  1&,56  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion and  the  1968  Prague  Spring,  to  the 
Baltics.  I  hope  this  deployment  is  not  a 
foreshadow  of  violence  to  come. 

Clearly,  these  events  signal  that  the 
positive  reforms  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ^bout  which 
many  in  the  West  and  here  in  Congress 
have  made  such  a  big  deal  are  not  irre- 
versible. The  forces  of  repression  are 
still  alive  in  the  Soviet  Union.  While  I 
understand  the  situation,  especially 
the  political  situation,  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  very  complex,  that  is  to  ex- 
cuse for  recent  violent  actions  in  the 
Baltics.  Further,  events  in  the  Baltic 
only  reinforce  that  any  aid  we  provide 
must  have  strings  attached  to  ensure 
such  help  fosters  real  reforms,  not  sub- 
sidizes communist  terror. 


This  crisis  asks  the  question,  which 
is  the  real  Mr.  Gorbachev  The  Gorba- 
chev who  continued,  m  fact  expanded, 
the  war  m  Afghanistan  and  is  now 
targetting  the  Baltics,  or  the  Gorba- 
chev who  preached  peristrolka  and 
glasnost  and  won  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize':' 

Last  week  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 33  calling  upon  President  Gorba- 
chev to  refrain  from  further  use  of 
force  against  the  democratically  elect- 
ed governments  of  the  Baltic  States. 
My  resolution  specifically  noted  that 
coercive  tactics  are  unacceptable 
among  the  community  of  democratic 
nations,  especially  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  united  with  us  in  opposition 
to  a  similar  type  of  situation,  the  Iraqi 
annexation  of  Kuwait. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  who  has  been 
actively  involved  in  Baltic  issues  for 
some  time,  I  have  cosponsored  today's 
resolution  incorporating  the  same  con- 
demnation of  violence  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 33  and  calling  on  the  President  to 
review  our  bilateral  relations  and  take 
further  coordinated  actions  with  our 
European  allies  as  necessary.  Stressing 
peace,  this  resolution  further  calls  on 
the  Soviet  Government  to  enter  into 
peaceful  and  meaningful  negotiations 
with  the  Baltic  Republics  and  reminds 
the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  other  human  rights 
instruments  to  which  it  is  a  signator. 

Just  as  Iraq's  aggression  and  repres- 
sion threaten  our  national  security  in- 
terests and  the  promise  for  a  more 
prosperous,  peaceful  future,  so  too  do 
crackdowns  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  and  other  Soviet  au- 
thorities need  to  know  that  we  will  not 
ignore  the  troubling  actions  in  the  Bal- 
tics. Soviet  actions  will  directly  affect 
our  relations  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  believe  that  President  Gorbachev 
and  other  Soviet  leaders  do  want  to 
make  the  Soviet  Union  a  welcome,  in- 
tegral part  of  the  community  of  west- 
ern nations.  I  believe  that  today's  reso- 
lution is  a  strong  warning  that  con- 
tinuing down  the  path  of  repression 
will  not  lead  to  this  goal.  The  Soviets 
are  testing  just  how  far  they  can  go. 
This  resolution  answers  the  test  telling 
the  Soviets  they  are  going  too  far  and 
such  actions  will  not  be  ignored. 

I  hope  President  Gorbachev  will  act 
more  like  the  fellow  who  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  than  directed  the  Afghani- 
stan war  and  end  the  use  of  military 
force  in  the  Baltics, 

Mr  BROOMFIELD,  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  rr.mutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
-Speaker,  our  hearts  go  out  today  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia, as  once  again  they  suffer  under 
Stalinist  type  violence  and  repression, 
I  think  feelings  are  especially  true  on 
the  part  of  those  Members  of  Congress 
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who  visited  Lithuania  just  last  March 
with  such  high  hopes  for  the  emergence 
of  Lithuanian  democracy. 

I  rise  In  support  of  this  resolution  be- 
cause It  is  better  than  nothing.  But  not 
much.  To  be  truthful,  this  is  a  very  Ir- 
resolute resolution. 

D  1330 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  does  condemn 
the  violence  In  Lithuania  and  Latvia 
and,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  ask  us  to 
consult  with  the  European  community 
on  future  steps;  but  here  are  some  of 
the  things  that  It  does  not  do  which  it 
ought  to  do. 

It  does  not  put  President  Gorbachev 
on  notice  that  if  he  continues  the  vio- 
lence we  will  end  farm  credits  and 
other  economic  and  technology  assist- 
ance. It  does  not  call  for  an  Immediate 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
to  discuss  the  violence  and  aggression 
that  is  going  on  in  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. It  does  not  call  for  the  Immediate 
recognition  of  the  democratic  coun- 
tries of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

I  think  all  of  those  items  are  things 
that  I  hope  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve  will  take  up 
and  address  during  the  weeks  to  come. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CONTE]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Massachusetts      [Mr. 

CONTE]. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  recognized  for  a  total  of  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

With  the  world's  attention  focused  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  hardliners  in 
Moscow  are  settling  scores.  They  came 
for  the  Lithuanians  a  week  ago.  and 
left  14  people  dead  around  the  radio 
station. 

Last  weekend  they  came  for  the 
Latvians.  On  Sunday.  Soviet  special 
forces,  armed  with  machine  guns,  at- 
tacked the  Latvian  Police  Head- 
quarters. They  killed  at  least  four 
Latvians  and  wounded  a  dozen  more. 
Nobody  knows  what  has  become  of  the 
people  they  led  off  at  gunpoint. 

The  Latvians  know  all  too  well  that 
if  the  Kremnlln  does  not  get  a  strong 
message,  these  crimes  will  only  be  the 
beginning. 

They  are  mourning  their  dead  and 
preparing  for  worse. 

They  blocked  off  the  Parliament 
building  in  Riga  yesterday,  and  set  up 
an  emergency  medical  clinic  inside  the 
cathedral.  They  know  what  may  be 
ahead. 

The  Baltics  are  just  the  beginning. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  violence  that  started  In  these 
small  nations  will  spread  to  Armenia, 
to  Georgia,  to  the  Ukraine,  and  to  the 
newly  free  cities  of  Russia  itself.  It  will 


spread  blood  and  Lfiror  across  the  en- 
tire Soviet  Union  if  It  is  not  stopped 
now. 

There  must  be  no  question  where  the 
United  States  stands  at  this  crucial 
moment.  And  this  resolution  makes 
sure  there  is  none. 

We  are  with  the  elected  President  of 
Russia.  Boris  Yeltsin,  as  he  tries  to 
stop  what  he  calls  a  reactionary  turn 
and  an  abandonment  of  democracy. 

We  are  with  the  citizens  of  Moscow 
as  they  march  outside  the  Kremlin  by 
the  tens  of  thousands,  telling  the  Nobel 
laureate  and  his  special  forces  to  get 
out  of  the  Baltics  and  get  food  to  the 
people. 

And  we  are  with  the  free  men  and 
women  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia as  they  defend  their  nations 
against  the  terrible  force  of  the  Red 
army- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltic  nations  have 
already  paid  for  their  freedom  in  blood 
and  tears.  God  forbid,  there  may  be 
more  to  come.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  Baltics  will  be  free.  . 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
is  recognized  for  a  total  of  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution,  and  I 
urge  its  unanimous  adoption  by  the 
House, 

It  now  appears  that  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev is  determined  to  act  as  an  acces- 
sory to  the  crimes  of  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
As  every  Member  knows,  the  two 
greatest  criminal  masterminds  of  this 
century  made  a  secret  pact  in  1940 
which  resulted  in  the  brutal  Soviet  an- 
nexation of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

Those  three  Baltic  Republics— which, 
historically,  had  been  free  and  sov- 
ereign nations,  were  brought  under  the 
heel  of  Moscow  by  an  act  of  unparal- 
leled political  treachery.  And  now, 
Gorbachev— the  so-called  reformer- 
seems  bent  on  a  course  that  serves  to 
ratify  the  actions  of  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  Hitler 
and  Stalin  ever  deserved  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  I  would  suggest  that  awarding 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  Gorbachev 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  most  Ill- 
considered  and  premature  action  ever 
taken  by  the  Nobel  committee. 

The  issue  is  made  all  the  more  poign- 
ant by  the  fact  that  the  principle  at 
stake  In  the  Baltic  Republics'  struggle 
for  freedom  is  the  same  principle  at 
stake  in  the  Persian  Gulf:  The  right  of 
small,  peace-loving  nations  to  live  in 
peace  with  larger,  more  powerful 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  world  in  which  the 
large  are  free  to  prey  upon  the  small, 
and  in  which  the  peace-loving  nations 


of  the  world  are  at  ihe  mercy  of  mili- 
tary machines,  is  a  world  that  is  degen- 
erating into  the  law  of  the  jungle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviets  need  to  be 
put  on  notice— as  the  language  of  this 
resolution  plainly  does— that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  bilateral  relations  with  the 
Kremlin  is  at  risk,  so  long  as  Gorba- 
chev insists  on  dealing  with  the  Baltic 
Republics  by  use  of  force  and  coercion. 
At  the  very  least.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve our  Government  must  extend  for- 
mal diplomatic  recognition  to  the  free- 
ly elected  Parliaments  of  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia.  And  we  must  work 
toward  seating  the  accredited  rep- 
resentatives of  those  Parliaments  as 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  Maybe 
then  the  Kremlin  will  get  the  message. 
I  urge  unanimous  support  for  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin], 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
speakers  have  stated  their  concern 
about  the  fact  that  this  resolution  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

As  the  original  author  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROOM- 
FIELD] of  the  language.  I  can  tell  you 
that  our  language  was  much  stronger. 
We  have  worked  through  several  revi- 
sions, working  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  an  effort  to  accommodate  their 
concerns. 

I  think  everyone  speaking  today 
would  like  to  see  a  stronger  resolution, 
and  certainly  if  we  do  not  see  a  rever- 
sal of  the  policy  by  Mr.  Gorbachev  on 
the  Baltic  Republics,  you  can  expect 
one. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  resolu- 
tion; but  concurrent  resolutions  and 
condemnations  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  at  the  bottom  line 
just  words.  It  Is  important  that  the  So- 
viets know  our  feelings.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  just  words  fall  far  short  of  the 
depth  of  our  commitment  to  human 
freedom  and  the  Independence  of  Lat- 
via. Lithuania,  and  Elstonia.  and  far 
short  of  the  emotions  of  the  American 
people  as  Soviet  black  berets  kill  Inno- 
cent Latvians  and  Lithuanians  yearn- 
ing for  freedom. 

We  need  actions.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
need  to  delay  the  summit.  We  need  to 
withdraw  the  Jackson-Vanik  waiver 
and  any  trade  preferences  for  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  need  to  oppose  the  associate 
membership  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
World  Bank  and  the  IMF. 

We  need  to  cut  off  technology  trans- 
fers and  trade  credits.  We  need  to  chan- 
nel food  aid  and  other  economic  assist- 
ance  directly   through    the   legitimate 
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governments  of  the  Baltic  Republics. 
We  need  perhaps  even  to  delay  the 
CSCE  meetings  on  human  rights  sched- 
uled for  Moscow  in  September. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  but  the  President  and  the 
Congress  must  quickly  go  beyond  just 
words  and  take  specific  actions  to  pres- 
sure the  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  now  dancing  at  the  ends  of 
the  strings  increasingly  manipulated 
by  the  Soviet  reactionaries  of  the  Red 
army,  the  Communist  Party,  and  the 
KGB.  He  must  be  pressured  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  Baltic  Republics  and 
their  independence  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
repression  in  the  Baltic  States  m  the  last  week 
bring  to  rriind  the  horrible  massacre  of  inno- 
cent civilians  peacefully  protesting  in 
Tiananmen  Square  m  Beying  in  June  1989  A 
brutal  and  fickle  regime  chose,  rather  than  to 
hear  the  calls  of  the  people  for  freedom,  to 
crush  their  hopes  under  the  treads  of  a  tank. 

We  are  on  the  floor  today,  as  we  were  In 
1989.  to  call  attention  to  this  atrocity  and  to 
tell  the  oppressor  that  brutal  repression  is  not 
acceptable  no  matter  where  it  takes  place  or 
what  the  political  circumstances  a  government 
faces  A  government  never  gams  legitimacy  in 
the  eyes  of  its  people  nor  acceptance  in  the 
world  community  by  choosing  unprovoked  vlo- 
lerice  as  its  modus  operandi. 

Today,  by  c>assir->g  this  resolution,  we  will  tell 
the  Soviet  regime  and  Mr  Gort>achev  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  violerrce  against  the 
people  o!  Lithuania  and  Latvia  is  not  accept- 
able and  has  not  escaped  our  attention  m  this 
time  of  crisis,  not  by  a  longshot.  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  ploy  to  perpetrate  this  outrage 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  preoccupied  with 
ensuring  the  world  order  by  disarming  a  ruth- 
less dictator  in  the  Middle  East  and  restoring 
the  sovereignty  of  Kuwait  has  backfired  on 
him. 

fslol  only  have  his  actions  drawn  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  but  his  effort  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Middle  East  situation  has  called 
into  question  his  commitment  to  leading  the 
Soviet  Union  out  of  the  cold  war  era  and  into 
a  position  of  normalized  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

This  resolution  sends  a  dear  message  to 
Mr  Gorbachev — the  actions  m  the  Baltics  sig- 
nal a  new  American  way  of  thinking  atx)ut  our 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Congress 
will  begin  to  reconsider  the  United  States  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  urges  tfie 
President  in  the  strongest  terms  to  do  the 
same  Every  day  that  goes  by  without  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Baltic  cnsis  further  erodes 
already  tenuous  ties  between  our  two  nations 

The  Soviets  and  Mr  Gortachev  have  one 
option  if  they  wish  to  maintain  any  shred  of 
the  relationship  we  enjoyed  before  the  repres- 
sion of  the  Baltics  began — stop  the  slaughter 
and  begin  acting  like  a  responsible  member  of 
the  family  of  nations 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 

TER]. 


Mr.  IL^MILTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska, 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Nebra.'ska  [Mr  Berelter] 
is  recognized  for  a  total  of  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  co-spon- 
sor of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  40. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  Baltic  self- 
determination  and  to  condemn  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  use  of  violence  and  in- 
timidation in  the  Baltic  States. 

Today  I  join  with  Lincoln.  Nebras- 
ka's Latvian-American  community. 
and  with  Omaha's  Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican community,  and  with  all  Ameri- 
cans who  cheered  last  year  when  the 
So%'iet  Union  moved  away  from  its  pre- 
vious policies  in  the  Baltics  in  saying. 
"Mikhail  Gorbachev,  you  have  gone 
too  far.  " 

It  is  with  great  sadness  and  a  sense  of 
betrayal  that  this  body  must  turn  its 
attention  to  the  political  conditions  in 
the  Baltics.  It  was  just  a  year  ago  that 
the  Soviet  Congress  of  People's  Depu- 
ties condemned  the  Molotov-Ribben- 
trop  Pact,  the  secret  agreement  that 
carved  up  central  Europe  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  Stalin's  Russia.  In  De- 
cember 1989.  the  Soviet  Congress  over- 
whelmingl.v— 1,432-232 — condemned  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact — the  agree- 
ment under  which  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  were  violently  annexed— as 
"legally  untenable  and  invalid."  Thus, 
the  Soviet  legislature  is  unequivocally 
on  record  in  admitting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  legitimate  territorial 
claims  on  the  Baltic  States — that  they 
were  captive  nations. 

Yet.  scarcely  a  year  after  the  Soviet 
legislative  body  made  that  admission 
of  earlier  Soviet  aggression,  we  are 
witnessing  an  organized,  violent  effort 
to  squelch  the  legitimate  Baltic  drive 
for  self-determination.  Moscow  is 
slashing  out  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
their  tottering  empire,  and  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  threat- 
ening to  impose  "Presidential  rule."  In 
the  course  of  one  short  year.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Moscow  has  moved  from  ac- 
knowledging they  have  no  claim  on  the 
Baltics  to  threatening  martial  law! 
They  have  cynically,  covertly  created 
artificial  provocation  so  that  the  Sovi- 
ets can  have  an  excuse  to  use  force 
against  the  citizens  and  elected  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  States — allegedly 
to  restore  order.  Our  intelligence  re- 
ports predicted  this  tactic  would  be 
used  once  again  in  Lithuania  and  then 
in  Latvia.  The  latter  is  seen  as  a  less 
dangerous  environment  for  Soviet  ac- 
tion than  Lithuania— less  difficult  for 
them  to  demonstrate  their  resolve  in 
stopping  the  independence  movement 
of  all  the  Soviet  Republics  that  are 
watching  the  situation  in  the  Baltic 
quite  closely.  Action  is  also  threatened 
in  the  case  of  Estonia. 


The  people  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  have  proceeded  in  a  slow. 
measured  effort  to  separate  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  Each  of  the  Baltic  States  has 
held  scrupulously  clean  elections, 
where  the  supporters  of  self-determina- 
tion won  overwhelming  victories.  Each 
of  the  three  Baltics  understandably  re- 
jected Gorbachev's  proposed  New  Union 
Treaty,  but  agreed  to  negotiate  exactly 
how  the  separation  would  take  place. 

\Miat  has  been  the  response  from 
Moscow?  Instead  of  negotiating  in  good 
faith.  Moscow  initiated  an  embargo  in 
order  to  break  the  will  of  the  Baltic 
peoples.  Food  boycotts,  energy  boy- 
cotts, and  boycotts  on  basic  consumer 
goods.  And  while  the  Baltic  States 
struggled  to  establish  a  dialog  with 
Moscow,  they  were  met  with  a  stern  re- 
fusal to  negotiate  seriously.  Then,  as 
world  attention  was  focused  on  the  cri- 
sis in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Moscow's 
crackdown  grew  violent. 

We  have  watched  with  outrage,  and 
some  measure  of  disbelief,  at  the  vio- 
lence that  has  left  14  dead  in  Lithuania 
and  5  in  Latvia.  We  saw  the  concerted 
efforts  of  Soviet  paratroopers  to  seize 
communications  facilities  and  shut 
down  the  parliaments,  shooting  or 
clubbing  any  who  stood  in  their  way. 
We  have  been  appalled  at  Moscow's 
support  for  hard-line  Communist  front 
groups  that  are  trj'ing  to  oust  the  free- 
ly elected  Baltic  governments.  And  we 
have  not  been  misled  by  Mikhail 
Gorbachev's  ludicrous  claim  that  the 
Baltic  peoples  instigated  the  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  resolution  sends 
a  first  congressional  message  to  Mos- 
cow. More  should  follow.  This  body  is 
telling  the  Soviet  Union,  too  timidly  in 
this  Member's  judgment,  that  they 
cannot  expect  to  enjoy  a  continuation 
of  the  warm  and  positive  relations  that 
we  have  enjoyed  in  recent  months  if 
they  continue  to  repress  the  freely 
elected  governments  of  Latvia.  Lithua- 
nia, and  Estonia.  They  should  not  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  support  them 
during  their  economic  woes  if  they  ig- 
nore the  will  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 
Very  simply,  we  are  telling  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev to  let  the  captive  nations  of  the 
Baltic  go  free. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2'':  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  HYDE]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, we  have  to  remember  the  Bal- 
tics are  different  from  other  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics.  They  never  were  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were 
stolen  in  1939.  Shevardnadze  and 
Gorbachev  have  admitted  that. 

So  the  invasion  of  these  provinces,  or 
whatever  the  Soviets  want  to  call 
them,  is  just  dead  wrong.  We  have 
never  recognized  their  assimilation 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  they  should 
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be  treated  differently  from  any  other 
elements  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  this  resolution  is  OK.  but  just 
that.  It  is  a  concession  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  that  comes  a  few  years 
late.  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton)  had  been  more  def- 
erential to  the  State  Department  or 
the  National  Security  Council  when 
Central  America  was  at  issue. 

But  now  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  Baltics,  why,  we  have  to  achieve 
the  lowest  common  denominator  by  ex- 
pressing concern  and  urging  negotia- 
tion. But  It  just  does  not  do  anything. 

Now.  a  resolution  was  introduced 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PURSELL].  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Porter],  the  gentleman 
from  California.  [Mr.  DORNAN],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  [Mr. 
Gallegly].  and  myself  which  is  cer- 
tainly no  Magna  Carta  for  the  Baltics, 
but  it  specifies  that  we  should  suspend 
all  trade  assistance,  including  com- 
modity credits  and  export-import  cred- 
its, and  establish  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, send  ambassadors  to  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Now.  there  is  much  more  that  could 
be  done  if  we  put  our  minds  to  It. 

The  money  that  we  withhold  from 
the  Soviets  we  should  send  to  Lithua- 
nia and  to  Latvia.  The  Nobel  Prize  that 
President  Gorbachev  has  received. 
$750,000.  should  go  for  hospital  care  for 
people  who  were  shot  by  rogue  mili- 
tary, which  have  been  explained  away 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  must  have  more  rouge  military 
than  anybody  since  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars. 

In  April  1989.  19  people  were  mur- 
dered in  Georgia,  in  Tblisi.  by  sharp- 
ened shovels  and  poison  gas,  and  they 
blamed  local  military  forces.  In  March 
1990,  scores  of  SS-23'8,  short-range  nu- 
clear missiles,  that  were  banned  in 
their  1987  treaty,  were  found  hidden  in 
East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Bulgaria,  and  they  blamed  the  mili- 
tary. On  January  4.  a  ship,  the  Dimitri 
Fermanov.  which  sailed  from  Odessa, 
was  intercepted  and  rerouted  to  the 
Red  Sea.  That  was  headed  to  Aqaba. 
Jordan,  loaded  with  command-and-con- 
trol  vehicles,  rocket  launchers,  explo- 
sives, and  no  doubt  headed  for  Iraq. 
That  was  termed  a  renegade  ship.  It 
just  looks  like  nobody  is  in  command. 
I  do  not  believe  that. 

So  this  resolution  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  everybody,  but  I  think  if  we 
watch  this  very  carefully  in  the  Baltic 
States,  we  can  come  up  with  successor 
resolutions  that  do  more  and  perhaps 
send  a  greater  signal  of  hope  to  the 
people  in  the  Baltic  regions. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss),  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  conventional 
wisdom  has  it  that  the  sun  is  setting  m 
the  West.  Today  the  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is:  Is  the  Sun  setting  in  the 
Easf 

The  dawn  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination that  had  emerged  around  the 
world  is  now  being  set  back  in  the  Bal- 
tic States,  where,  in  the  dark  of  night, 
Soviet  repression  and  brutality  once 
again  are  revealed  in  the  harsh  glare  of 
TV  lights  and  eyewitness  accounts. 

As  the  world  focused  on  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Soviet  tanks  and  troops 
rolled  into  Lithuania,  and  now  Latvia, 
crushing  property  and  killing  innocent 
people.  But  make  no  mistake,  this  vi- 
cious reminder  of  hard-line  oppression 
in  years  gone  by  has  not  crushed  the 
spirits  of  the  peace-loving  people  in  the 
Baltic  States,  nor  hjis  it  weakened  our 
resolve  In  this  country  to  supjwrt  their 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  voting  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
crackdown  in  the  Baltics,  while  calling 
on  President  Bush  to  think  carefully 
about  our  future  assistance  and  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  We  all  under- 
stand that  we  don't  want  to  force 
Gorbachev  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet 
hardliners— but  it  would  be  far  worse 
to  a  watching  world  for  us  to  reward 
Gorbachev  for  making  a  u-turn  and 
heading  back  into  the  dark  ages.  We 
need  to  send  a  strong  message  from 
this  House  and  do  it  now.  Let  us  do  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pur- 
sell]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 40  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
FIEI.D]  for  his  leadership  and  his  re- 
marks. I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde)  on 
his  bill  that  I  have  cosponsored  that 
will  force  stronger  measures  on  the  So 
Viet  Union  with  respect  to  the  Baltic 
nations. 

If  we  are  going  to  liberate  Kuwait,  we 
should  also  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  ensure  self-determination  for 
the  Baltics.  The  standing  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  very  forceful,  aggressive,  and 
positive  foreign  policy  measure  on  be- 
half of  this  country  and  the  President 
that  will  liberate  the  Baltics  and  en- 
sure the  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples. Obviously  there  are  several  meas- 
ures, including  economic  sanctions, 
that  could  develop. 

From  a  histoncal  perspective,  the  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  ot  all  Americans.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  arxj 
Estonia  will  always  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent European  nations  Their  occupation 
by  a  foreign  power  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  the  U  N.  Charier,  and  other 
international    accords    on    human    rights    and 
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self-determination  Soviet  attempts  to  sup- 
press democratic  development  and  to  prevent 
the  Baltic  peoples  from  choosing  their  own 
destinies  must  be  condemned 

But  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  do  more  than  debate  and  approve 
nonbinding  resolutions  showing  our  displeas- 
ure with  Soviet  actions  In  atlirming  our  tiiston- 
cal  commitment  to  the  nonrecogmtion  of  So- 
viet domination  of  these  countries,  we  need  to 
pursue  a  policy  ot  expindmg  our  diplomatic 
contacts  with  the  Baltic  States,  eventually 
leading  to  official  diplomatic  recognition  of 
these  countries.  Rather  than  rotating  State  De- 
partment ofliaals  through  these  countries  tor 
only  days  at  a  time,  the  Congress  should  ap- 
prove legislation  that  would  facilitate  the  place- 
ment of  US,  amtiassadors  and  their  staffs  m 
the  Baltic  capitals  Likewise,  the  Baltic  legation 
offices  fiere  in  Washington  should  receive  offi- 
cial designation  as  the  Embassies  o(  Lithua- 
nia, Estonia,  and  Latvia  This  would  conclu- 
sively demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  Baltics  that  we  are  seri- 
ous in  our  efforts  to  work  with  their  freely 
elected  legislative  txxiies  and  public  officials 

In  addition  to  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, the  United  States  must  do  everyihing 
possible  to  increase  the  number  of  cultural, 
commercial,  and  educational  contacts  with  the 
Baltic  States,  There  is  little  question  that  de- 
mocracy IS  a  virus  that  inlects  every  Corrv 
munist  and  totalitanan  regime  m  the  world  In- 
creasing the  number  of  contacts  t)€tween  Lith- 
uanians and  Americans,  for  example,  of  all 
walks  of  life  would  ensure  that  the  disease  tie- 
comes  terminal  to  those  governments  who 
seek  to  deprive  its  citizens  of  basic  human 
rights. 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  suspend  all 
proposed  economic  programs  such  as  con> 
rrwdity  credits  and  favorable  trade  relation- 
ships These  programs  send  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Government  and  will  only 
impede  the  march  toward  freedom  and  self- 
determination 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution,  and  thank 
the  leadership  for  their  work  in  bringing  this  to 
the  floor,  but  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  our 
work  has  only  )ust  iDegun 

Mr.  HAMILTON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel). 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  5 
years.  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  cochair  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
Ukraine  caucus.  We  have  150  members 
from  both  parties  of  this  House  in  that 
caucus. 

We  are  calling  for  the  complete  rec- 
ognition of  the  Independent  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia at  this  very  severe  time. 

I  want  to  condemn  the  murders  that 
have  taken  place,  the  illegal  actions 
that  have  taken  place.  We  want  to  con- 
demn all  those  responsible  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  including  Gorbachev  him- 
self. We  think  that  we  should  demand 
to  stop  all  economic  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  they  allow  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  three  of  the  Baltic 
States. 

The  first  resolution  I  had  the  honor 
of  introducing  in  this  Congress  was  one 
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of  solidarity  with  Poland  in  1981,  This 
Nation  and  our  people  have  stood  in 
solidarity  with  the  Polish  people 
through  their  fight  for  independence 
unto  today  with  economic  aid. 

It  has  been  a  bipartisan  agreement,  it 
has  been  a  strong  feeling  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people. 

Now  we  all  stand  united  once  again 
with  the  brave  people  of  the  Baltic 
States.  We  call  for  their  independence, 
we  call  for  their  democracy,  we  call  for 
our  Nation,  our  leadership  in  this  Na- 
tion, this  administration,  to  do  every- 
thing it  possibly  can  to  lead  to  those 
ends  finally  and  totally. 

For  the  membership,  I  want  to  re- 
mind them  that  tomorrow  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
room,  we  will  be  honored  to  have  the 
Vice  President  of  Latvia  and  the  Vice 
President  of  Lithuania.  Many  of  us 
over  the  years,  the  past  few  years,  have 
had  a  chance  to  meet  with  these  peo- 
ple, these  leaders.  We  know  how  brave 
they  are.  how  courageous  they  are.  how 
dedicated  they  are  to  indejjendencc, 
and  we  stand  with  them  united  in  pass- 
ing this  resolution  today.  And  I  think 
we  will,  as  the  ranking  member  said, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
we  will  be  passing  further  resolutions 
to  deny  all  economic  aid,  aid  of  all 
sorts  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  "^^ork  [Mr.  OIL- 
MAN). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Sjaeaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  40.  condemning 
the  recent  use  of  Soviet  military  force 
in  the  Baltic  States,  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Mr,  Fascell.  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member  of 
our  committee.  Mr,  Broomfield,  for 
their  outstanding  and  timely  work  on 
this  measure. 

For  the  last  2  years  we  have  mar- 
veled at  the  political  sea  change  in 
Eastern  Europe,  It  is  clear  that  the 
quest  for  human  freedom  once  un- 
leashed, cannot  be  again  contained. 
Freedom  is  not  like  the  volume  knob 
on  a  television.  It  cannot  be  manipu- 
lated by  some  remote  control  device  in 
President  Gorbachev's  living  room.  It 
is  an  abstract  concept  the  desire  for 
which  is  inherent  in  all  living  things. 

For  the  past  50  years  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
forced  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States, 
and  has  long  supported  the  principle  of 
self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Now 
the  States  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  have  established  democratically 
elected  governments  which  have  cho- 
sen to  exercise  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. 


During  the  last  2  years.  United 
States-Soviet  bilateral  relations  have 
improved,  in  response  to  the  demo- 
cratic reform  in  the  Soviet  Union,  We 
have  fully  supported  President 
Gorbachev's  policies  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika.  Recent  events  in  the  Bal- 
tics are  a  cause  of  enormous  concern  to 
the  United  States,  and  will  have  impor- 
tant repercussions  for  United  States- 
Soviet  relations. 

Soviet  troops  have  surrounded  and 
occupied  government  buildings  and 
other  public  facilities  in  the  Baltic 
States  in  an  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
Baltic  peoples  and  governments  and  to 
assert  Soviet  control  over  those  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  events  rep- 
resent a  serious  reversal  of  progress  to- 
ward democracy  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  these  reasons.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  condemning  the  brutal,  violent 
crackdown  by  Soviet  forces  in  Lithua- 
nia, and  in  calling  for  President  Gorba- 
chev to  immediately  cease  the  use  of 
force  against  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40. 

We.  as  a  free  country,  cannot  stand 
silent  when  people  around  the  world 
seek  freedom  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  resolu- 
tion. It  is  not  a  resolution  that  should 
be  cast  aside  as  action,  but  small  ac- 
tion at  best.  In  fact,  it  is  vital  to  our 
credibility  around  the  world  and  at 
home  that  we  stand  strong  in  support 
of  those  who  seek  freedom. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  their 
fine  efforts  in  this  regard,  and  I  urge 
all  Members  of  this  House  to  support 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 

Mr.  HOYER,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr,  Hamilton],  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important 
resolution.  It  is  a  shame  that  the 
House  is  not  full.  We  spent  3  days:  the 
Speaker  has  said  the  longest  debate 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  on  an 
issue  debating  whether  Iraq  ought  to 
get  out  of  Kuwait,  What  is  Kuwait?  Ku- 
wait is  an  emirate,  not  a  democracy, 
not  elected  freely  by  the  people  of  Ku- 
wait. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  emerging  democ- 
racies stand  threatened  today.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania,  of  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia, under  the  leadership  of  President 
Gorbachev  were  allowed  to  move  ahead 
to  elect  their  governments,  and  they 
have  done  so.  Again  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Gorbachev  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  some  degree  se- 
lected a  Congress  of  People's  Deputies, 
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to  some  degree  democratically,  and 
they  in  December  1989.  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania, observed  that  the  incorporation 
of  those  countries,  at  least  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  was  posited  upon  the  trea- 
ty of  Stalin  and  Hitler,  was  legally  un- 
tenable. Now  the  Soviet  leadership 
tries  to  project  that  at  some  subse- 
quent date  after  the  two  tyrants  of 
their  time.  Joseph  Stalin  and  Adolph 
Hitler,  tried  to  divide  up  central  and 
Eastern  Europe,  the  leadership  tries  to 
maintain  that  at  some  time  subsequent 
to  that  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
Latvia  and  Estonia  all  of  a  sudden,  oc- 
cupied by  Soviet  troops  at  the  time,  de- 
cided that.  oh.  yes,  they  no  longer 
wanted  to  be  free  nations  of  the  world, 
that  they  wanted  to  be  subjugated 
under  the  heel  of  Joseph  Stalin, 

Does  anybody  in  this  body  believe 
thaf  Does  anybody  m  this  country  be- 
lieve thaf^  Does  any  citizen  who  loves 
freedom  in  the  world  believe  that?  I 
think  not,  I  hope  not,  I  pray  not. 

We  have  arrayed  the  largest  army 
since  the  Second  World  War  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Kuwait,  one  of  the  largest  ar- 
mies since  the  Second  World  War 
arrayed  on  the  borders  of  Kuwait,  to 
defend  and  with  the  stated  objective  of 
expelling  another  tyrant  of  the  world. 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  his  army  from 
Kuwait.  I  share  that  objective.  In  a 
world  of  law  we  cannot  allow  and  must 
not  allow  larger  nations  to  gobble  up 
smaller  nations,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  passage  of  time  does  not  jus- 
tify that,  and  although  this  war  has 
been  going  on  for  5  days  in  the  Middle 
East,  for  five  decades  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary has  imposed  the  will  of  the 
Central  Soviet  Government  on  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  says 
that,  although  we  are  committed  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  are  not  distracted 
from  the  threat  to  freedom  m  other 
places  on  our  globe.  Let  us  pass  this 
resolution,  and  let  us  speak  out,  535 
strong.  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
America,  and  let  us  also  urge  our 
President  to  speak  out  strongly,  and.  If 
action  is  required,  not  necessarily  mili- 
tarily, but  economically  certainly, 
then  let  us  be  willing  and  ready  to  take 
that  action  on  behalf  of  the  freedom 
and  freely  elected  governments  of  what 
this  Nation  perceives  to  be  the  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nations  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Mr,  Speaker,  )ust  last  week,  m  response  to 
the  outrageous  events  of  the  previous  week- 
end in  Lithuania,  I  rose  to  call  upon  President 
Gortiachev  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Estonia.  At  that  time  I  pointed 
out  that  the  Soviet  Union's  own  Congress  of 
People's  Deputies  had  declared  that  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  in  the  Baltics  was  legally  unten- 
able Regrettably,  those  troops,  reinforced  by 
others,  are  still  there.  In  the  meantime,  the  ac- 
tions of  Soviet  troops  against  the  inrxxent  cib- 
zens  of  Lithuania  have  been  condemned  uni- 
versally. This  condemnation  has  been  joineo 
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not  just  by  nations  outside  ttie  Soviet  Union 
txjl  by  leaders  of  'etorrrv minded  republican 
governments  within  ttie  Soviet  Union 

What  has  been  the  official  Soviet  response 
to  the  events  in  Lithuania  and  the  expression 
of  world  cxmcern?  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
anything  but  constructive  Instead  of  trying  to 
mend  the  damage  of  the  last  several  days. 
President  Gorbachev  disclaimed  responsibility 
t>y  asserting  ttnat  he  only  learned  of  the  violent 
turn  of  events  m  Vilnius  after  the  fact,  and 
then,  in  an  egregious  attempt  to  "t)lame  the 
victims,"  further  stated  that  those  who  were 
killed  and  injured  brought  it  on  themselves 
Wfien  several  proreform  Soviet  newspapers 
cnticized  the  central  government's  violent 
intervention  in  Lithuanian  affairs.  President 
Gort>achev's  response  was  to  try  to  have  the 
new  law  on  freedom  of  the  press  rescinded 
and  to  reinstate  firm  state  censorship.  Further- 
more, we  tiave  witnessed  the  rollback  of 
glasnost  in  the  cynically  inaccurate  reporting 
of  central  television's  news  coverage  of  events 
in  Lithuania. 

Today,  at  a  time  when  the  world's  attention 
and  eriergies  are  corcentrated  up)on  events  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must  not  allow  our  atten- 
tion to  t>ecome  so  locussed  that  we  neglect  to 
respond  properly  to  tfie  Soviet  Union's  out- 
rageous and  illegal  use  of  force  to  suppress 
the  development  of  democracy  in  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  states 

To  this  end,  the  Commission  on  Secunty 
arxj  Cooperation  in  Europe — the  Helsinki 
Commission — hek)  a  hearing  on  January  17. 
with  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
and  Canadian  Affairs  as  a  witness,  and  we 
have  |usl  heard  testimony  from  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  Lithuania  and  Latvia  Parliaments. 
Further,  United  States  representatives  in 
CSCE  fora  m  Vienna  and  Valetta  tiave  joined 
other  member  states  in  the  Helsinki  process  in 
condemning  Soviet  Government  action  in  the 
Baltics  and  calling  for  a  restoration  of  peaceful 
negotiation  there. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  as  cosponsor  of  this  res- 
olution and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so.  I 
commend  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
Its  chairman,  Congressman  Fascell.  lor  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor  so  quickly 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distlngruished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dor- 
nan], 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  excellent  that  we  have 
begun  this  Congress  by  moving  resolu- 
tions that  have  to  do  with  human 
rights  to  the  floor  so  quickly. 

Mr  Speaker.  Kuwait  is  1.9  million 
people,  and  there  are  hats  being  worn 
all  across  this  country  that  say,  "Lib- 
erate Kuwait."  and  I  strongly  support 
that  liberation.  They  are  part  of  the 
human  family. 

As  the  great  English  poet  of  the 
1600's.  John  Donne,  wrote.  "Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me.  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  mankind,  "  and  he  went  on  in 
his  great  poem  to  write  that.  "No  man 
is  an  island,  entire  of  itself;  every  man 
is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the 
nmin."  He  concluded  that  every  time 
you   heard   the   bell,   do   not   look    to 


whom  it  was  ringing  for;  the  bell  "tolls 
for  thee." 

Well,  Kuwait  is  a  Moslem  country; 
Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania  are  Chris- 
tian countries.  Lithuania  is  a  Christian 
country  of  my  faith,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith.  There  are  more  people  in 
Lithuania  than  there  are  in  Kuwait  by 
double.  There  are  3.7  million  people  in 
Lithuania.  2.7  million  in  Latvia.  1.6 
million  in  Estonia.  That  makes  8  mil- 
lion fellow  Christians  who  are  suffer- 
ing. 

As  we  talk,  a  nation  that  shares  our 
very  heritage,  our  very  Bible,  our 
Judeo-Christian  heritage — the  nation 
of  Israel— has  been  attacked.  Her  peo- 
ple are  just  now  coming  out  of  the 
bomb  shelters.  This  was  just  on  tele- 
vision. 
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They  have  been  under  a  missile  at- 
tack for  the  last  couple  of  hours.  Patri- 
ots, again  barely  installed,  are  already 
apparently  scoring  victories  though 
one  Scud  may  have  gotten  through. 
How  can  we  separate  these  two  cru- 
sades in  our  minds,  to  liberate  Kuwait 
or  to  secure  the  small  State  of  Israel, 
with  a  little  over  4  million  citizens? 
And  can  we  just  let  these  three  Baltic 
countries  disappear  again  under  a  Com- 
munist heel  of  oppression? 

Stalin's  troops  first  conquered  Lith- 
uania on  June  15.  1940.  He  moved  on  the 
next  day  up  to  Latvia,  following  the 
same  exact  pattern  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  troops  are  following,  and 
on  the  third  day.  Estonia,  on  June  17. 
1940.  Why  did  the  world  not  notice?  Be- 
cause France  collapsed  that  day.  and 
within  a  month,  on  July  10.  the  Battle 
of  Britain  was  under  way.  a  battle 
fought  entirely  in  the  air.  just  as  we 
are  fighting  in  the  Middle  East  today. 

How  can  we  write  off  these  three 
countries  when  we  have  never  ever  rec- 
ognized the  Stalin  conquest  and  occu- 
pation"' 

The  first  thing  I  did  as  a  freshman 
was  to  visit  their  legations,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  every  Member  do  the 
same.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell],  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  and  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BROOMFIELD]  for  getting  this  con- 
current resolution  to  us  and  having  it 
debated  on  the  floor  so  quickly 
Though  it  is  far  weaker  than  the  Hyde 
resolution,  which  I  have  cosponsored. 
it  still  sends  a  message  I  wish,  how- 
ever, we  would  for  once  hold  Gorbachev 
to  the  same  standards  as  other  tin-pot 
dictators. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  wishes  to  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD]  has  30  seconds  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LEACH]. 
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Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr  Leach]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  is  recog- 
nized for  I'/i  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
both  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  have  asked,  what 
is  the  connection  between  U.S.  pwlicy 
in  the  gulf  and  U.S.  policy  in  the  Baltic 
States?  The  similarity  is  profound. 
While  Saddam  Hussein  has  properly 
been  characterized  as  a  tinhorn  Hitler. 
he  is  also  a  Stalinist  committing  un- 
just aggression  that  the  sands  of  time 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sanctify. 

In  the  Baltics,  where  Stalinist  ag- 
erression  occurred  in  1940.  the  current 
Soviet  Government  is  employing  tac- 
tics that  go  back  to  this  particular  So- 
viet leader  that  cannot  be  character- 
ized as  modern  or  democratic  in  any 
sense  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  would  like  us 
to  believe.  Stalinist  tactics  are  being 
employed  in  the  Baltics  today  just  as 
they  were  50  years  ago. 

While  in  Kuwait  we  have  the  capac- 
ity to  act.  whereas  we  do  not  in  the 
Baltics,  and  we  should  not  imply  that 
we  can.  at  least  militarily,  philosophi- 
cally we  stand  rock  solid  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination.  Moscow 
must  understand  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  have  normal  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  this  issue  of  the 
Baltic  States  is  resolved  under  inter- 
national law  in  complete  accordance 
with  the  American  philosophical  per- 
spective, which  is  that  consent  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  legitimacy  of 
government  is  derived. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  mince  words. 
The  threat  to  freedom  in  the  Baltic  republics  is 
dire.  During  the  past  fortnight  the  paws  of  the 
Russian  bear  have  made  savage  swipes  at 
Riga  and  Vilnius,  with  tragic  consequences  for 
all  the  world  to  see  Through  tx)th  brute  force 
and  clandestine  subterfuge,  Moscow  today  ap- 
pears recklessly  bent  upon  overthrowing  and 
undermining  the  independence  movements  in 
the  Baltics  with  which  the  whole  free  world  so 
thoroughly  identifies. 

History  has  shown  that  in  the  end  the  Krem- 
lin cannot  succeed.  The  spirit  of  Baltic  inde- 
pendence cannot  be  quenched  either  by  Bol- 
shevik Of  tsanst  tyranny.  But  America  must  do 
more  than  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  days  of  multiethnic  and  multilingual  imp>e- 
nal  constellations  are  on  the  wane  and  that, 
eventually,  the  Baltic  peoples  will  be  free. 

As  President  Bush  has  forthrightly  warned  in 
recent  days;  Continued  Muscovite  coercion  in 
the  Baltics  not  only  jeopardizes  superpower 
summitry,  but  places  in  grave  jeopardy  a 
whole  spectrum  of  possible  United  States-So- 
viet cooperation  In  particular,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly block  further  progress  in  United  States- 
Soviet  economic  relations,  from  banking  and 
credit  to  tounsm  arxJ  trade. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  today,  the  sinister  forces 
of  reaction,  of  great  Russian  imperialism,  and 
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of  authoritarian  state  controls  are  on  the  prowl 
The  West  has  seen  this  gnm  Soviet  visage 
tielore.  Consequently,  we  have  no  illusions 
atxiul  the  nature  or  purposes  of  the  shadowy 
so-called  national  salvation  committees  that 
have  suddenly  sprung  forth  in  the  Baltics,  and 
may  yet  leap  out  from  the  stygian  Stalinist  leg- 
acy elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  strangle 
democratic  progress  in  other  republics. 

Reminiscent  of  the  organizational  elitism  set 
forth  by  Lenin  m  1903,  "What  Is  To  Be 
Done''',  such  txxjies  are  the  conspiratorial 
agency  of  a  possible  reactionary  Communist 
coup  d'etat. 

In  steps  reminiscent  of  its  forcible  takeover 
ol  the  Baltics  m  the  i940's,  the  Kremlin  ap- 
pears embarked  on  a  cynically  coordinated 
strategy  to  create  the  facade  of  mternai  dis- 
order in  order  to  justify  the  imposition  of  a 
quasi-marshal  law  regime  or  direct  Presi- 
dential rule  No  leader  m  human  history  has 
used  the  rhetoric  of  democracy  more  to  justify 
the  accumulation  of  dictatorial  powers  than  Mr. 
Gorbachev 

The  Goebbels-like  assertion  niade  by  him 
and  his  epauleted  associates  that  th>i  violence 
m  Latvia  and  Lithuania  was  precipitated  by  the 
Baltic  peoples  themselves  is  patently  absurd 
It  IS  flatly  contradicted  by  numerous  news  re- 
ports from  East  and  West. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  closest  associates 
cannot  evade  responsibility  for  this  new  brutal- 
ity in  the  Baltics.  After  all.  Gorbachev  himself 
in  recent  statements  txjth  presaged  and  at- 
tempted to  justify,  in  general  terms,  precisely 
the  course  that  the  Red  army.  Soviet  internal 
security,  and  pro-Moscow  fifth  column  ele- 
ments in  the  Baltics  have  so  brazenly  em- 
braced 

Despite  denials  by  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  It  IS  moving  toward  dictatorship.  Gorba- 
chev has  repeatedly  lorewamed  Soviet  society 
that  Moscow  might  undertake  forceful  meas- 
ures— including  imposition  ol  a  state  of  emer- 
gency or  direct  Presidential  rule — to  control 
secessionist  republics  and  disorder  m  the 
country. 

In  response  to  pressure  from  traditionalist 
party  organizations,  military'  leaders,  and  the 
Soyuz  deputies  group,  Gorbachev  on  Decem- 
ber 1  changed  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs 
leadership,  replacing  Vadim  Bakatin  with  Boris 
Pugo  as  minister  and  Gen  Boris  Gromov — 
former  Red  army  commander  in  Afghanistan — 
as  first  deputy  In  the  late  lall,  Gorbachev  or- 
dered Defense  Minister  Yazov  and  KGB 
Chairman  Kryuchkov  to  make  statements  on 
television  expressing  their  willingness  and  abil- 
ity to  participate  m  a  crackdown,  Gortiachev 
has  also  gone  out  of  his  way  to  identity  him- 
self with  the  armed  forces,  praising  the  Red 
army  as  the  bulwark  of  external  state  sov- 
ereignty and  even  internal  stability 

Mr  Speaker,  m  attempting  to  halt  the  break- 
down of  central  government  and  Communist 
party  authority,  as  well  as  to  stem  Soviet  dis- 
union, Gorbachev  is  evolving  from  a  tsar-iib- 
erator  to  Nicholaian  or  Brezhnevite  reaction- 
ary As  one  commentator  suggests.  Gorba- 
chev has  performed  a  coup  on  himself  Not 
only  glasnost  but  perestroika  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance 

The  United  States  can  do  liWe  to  shape  the 
outcome  of  the  tumultuous  political  struggles 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  may  well  be  that  the 


USSR,  will  experience  a  penod  of  protracted 
internal  crisis,  a  new  "smuta"  or  time  of  trou- 
bles. 

Likewise,  the  United  States  cannot  guaran- 
tee that  the  Baltic  States  will  regain  the  sov- 
ereignty so  cruelly  and  illegally  snatched  from 
them  in  1940.  But  even  as  the  independent 
governments  m  Riga  and  Vilnius  prepare  to 
make  a  last  defensive  stand  around  the  sym- 
tx)ls  of  democracy,  their  Parliament  buildings. 
America  can  guarantee  that  it  will  not  lend  its 
voice  to  illegitimate  Soviet  claims  nor  lend  a 
hand  to  Soviet  designs  tor  significant  Western 
economic  assistance  if  it  continues  to  stifie  the 
voices  of  freedom.  Stalinism  should  not  be 
fed 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  like  all  those 
who  love  freedom  and  revere  democracy.  I 
watched  with  horror  the  images  of  Soviet 
black  berets  attacking  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  It  appears  that  it  has  become  the  pol- 
icy of  the  USSR,  to  use  militar>'  force  to  op- 
pose the  exercise  of  democratic  rights  by  free- 
ly elected  govern nents  in  the  Baltic  Republics, 
If  this  is  indeed  the  new  Soviet  policy.  America 
must  vigorously  register  its  outrage  and  oppo- 
sition For  repression  of  freedom  anywhere  is 
a  threat  to  freedom  everywhere  And  so  this 
Congress,  and  this  country,  are  right  to  stand 
up  and  be  heard  whenever  and  wherever  free- 
dom IS  under  attack. 

For  some  5  years  now.  we  have  watched  m 
fascination,  and  trepidation,  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  Soviet  Union  That  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  undergoing  fundamental  change  is 
certain;  that  the  change  will  be  for  the  better 
IS  not.  To  their  credit,  the  reformers  in  the  So- 
viet Union  withdrew  their  military  forces  from 
Afghanistan,  finally  recognized  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe  to  self-determina- 
tion, and  began  a  policy  of  openness  at  home 
But  as  time  has  passed,  the  Soviet  economy 
has  weakened  reformers  have  been  replaced 
with  hard-liners,  and  authoritarianism  threat- 
ens once  again 

In  this  era  of  change,  there  has  been  a 
great  debate  over  how  America  should  re- 
spond. Because  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
change  will  bring  progress,  some  voices  of 
leadership  in  this  country  have  tieen  immo- 
bilized by  apprehension,  disguising  the  vice  of 
timidity  as  the  virtue  of  caution.  Others  have 
called  for  action,  I  count  myself  among  the  ac- 
tivists I  have  long  believed  that  a  proactive, 
forward-looking  foreign  policy  was  essential  if 
America  was  to  seize  the  day  and  shape  the 
change  in  what  we  used  to  call  the  eastern 
bloc,  I  called  for  a  policy  of  economic,  political 
and  cultural  engagement — all  to  foster  change 
and  nurture  the  infant  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy and  free  enterprise  m  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union  Our  |X)licy  should 
include  txjth  carrots  and  sticks  i  believe  we 
were  too  timid  and  tardy  with  our  carrots,  that 
at  a  time  when  encouraging  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  within 
our  power,  we  hesitated.  Let  us  not  make  the 
same  mistake  when  we  must  apply  the  stick 

As  we  have  seen  in  recent  nx)nths,  democ- 
racy IS  a  fragile  thing  That  is  why  it  is  Amen- 
ca's  special  mission  in  the  world,  as  the  shin- 
ing t)eacon  of  freedom  for  all  the  world,  to  aid 
freedom  Part  of  that  duty  is  to  speak  out 
when  freedom  is  under  fire  That  is  why  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  of- 
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fered   by   the   distinguished   ctiairman   of   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  courageous  and  embattled  men  and 
women  of  Riga  and  Vilnius  must  know  that  the 
American  people  hear  their  pleas — and  the 
leadership  of  the  Kremlin  must  know  that  as 
well.  It  IS  my  fervent  fx)pe  and  prayer  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  turn  away  from  dictatorship 
and  toward  democracy  There  is  much  Amer- 
ica can  do  to  shape  that  decision.  Today's 
resolution  is  just  such  a  rneasure.  and  i  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  it 

Mr,  MICHEL,  Mr  Speaker,  i  join  with  our 
colleagues  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  40  condemning  the  recent  brutal  vi- 
olence by  Soviet  forces  in  the  Baltic  States 

For  50  years  the  Baltic  States  have  been 
symbols  of  two  different  things  unprovoked 
and  savage  oppression  by  communism  and 
heroic,  enduring  sacnfice  by  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 

ir,  recent  years,  we  allowed  ourselves  the 
false  hope,  based  on  absolutely  nothing  but 
Mr  Gorbachev's  words,  that  the  situation  had 
changed- 

We  had  come  to  beheve  thai  the  words 
"glasnost"  and  "perestroika"  actually  meant  a 
slow,  but  inexorable  movement  towara  free- 
dom for  the  Baltic  nations 

Now  we  know  better 

In  one  sense  at  least,  there  is  something  to 
be  gained  from  the  recent  tragedy, 

At  last  we  are  free  of  our  delusions  atxsui  a 
gradual  evolving  toward  democracy  in  the  So- 
viet Union, 

It  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  see  Mr, 
Gorbachev  as  the  sweet-talking,  reasonable 
man  of  peace  the  West  has  been  deluding  it- 
self he  IS 

It  IS  better  to  be  disappointed  by  a  harsh 
truth  than  to  be  deluded  by  a  false  hope. 

And  yet.  despite  the  current  situation,  there 
IS  a  reason  to  hope 

Neither  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  erase  what  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
done  in  recent  years 

No  amount  of  propaganda  can  change  the 
fact  that  the  Baltic  people  have  proclaimed 
they  are  free 

Their  freedom  has  not  yet  t)ecome  a  reality 
in  diplomatic  terms  But  it  has  become  a  re- 
ality in  terms  of  intention.  No  matter  what  oc- 
curs in  the  Baltic  States,  there  can  be  no  turn- 
ing t)ack  now 

Mr  Gorbachev  is  deluding  himself  if  he  truly 
believes  that  he  can  enforce  through  tanks 
today  what  50  years  of  tyranny  oouldnt  en- 
force 

The  sooner  he  learns  that,  the  sooner  the 
United  States  can  start  to  reconsider  our  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  his  government 

1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  get  the  chance  tc 
join  with  our  colleagues  m  support  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

It  IS  our  way  of  showing  that  the  House  o< 
Representatives  and  the  American  people 
have  not  turned  our  bact<s  on  the  Baltic 
States 

Yes,  our  minds  and  hearts  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  Persian  Gulf — but  we  are 
aware  of  what  is  happening  m  ttie  Soviet 
Union,  and  Mr   Gorbachev  should  not  forget  it. 

What  he  has  done,  does  Mr  Gorbachev  nc 
good  in  the  long  run. 
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Whatever  gains  he  might  think  he  is  making 
in  trying  to  stop  ttie  ax)vement  toward  freeckDm 
are  nothing  compared  to  the  losses  he  has 
suHered  in  prestige  and  creditMlity  around  the 
world. 

The  United  States  ot  Amenca.  under  10 
Presidents  of  tx)th  parlies,  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  US  S.R. 

That  has  been  our  position  arxj  it  remains 
our  position.  Everything  we  do  diplomatically 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  future  should 
begin  and  end  with  that  truth  in  mind. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  repression  of  democratic  re- 
form in  the  Baltic  Reput>lics 

We  as  a  Congress  must  let  Mikhail  Gortaa- 
chev  know  that  we  won't  tolerate  a  continu- 
ation of  the  violence  we've  recently  seen  in 
Latvia  and  Lithuania.  We  must  act  now  before 
more  Baltic  citizens  join  the  dozens  of  victims 
who  have  died  or  received  serious  injuries  at 
the  hands  of  Soviet  troops 

I  endorse  the  call  for  a  p>eaceful  solution  to 
this  crisis  that  is  contained  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40,  which  I  have  cosponsored 

I  also  support  the  bill's  call  for  a  reevalua- 
bon  of  our  policy  on  trade  and  economic  aid 
to  the  Soviets.  We  can't  fielp  Gorbachev  urv 
less  he  finds  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

Further,  we  must  consider  recommending  a 
carwellation  of  the  President's  upcoming  sum- 
mit meeting  with  Gortsachev  if  the  Soviet  lead- 
er's treatment  of  the  Baltic  Republics  doesn't 
improve. 

The  resolution  before  us  now  represents  a 
positive  move  in  support  of  democracy  in  the 
Baltic  Refxjblics  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  40. 

Mr  BILBRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  with 
outrage  and  condemnation  of  the  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Army  in  the  Baltic  regions. 
It  is  extremely  unsettling,  that  one  of  ttie  prin- 
cipal partners  m  our  international  resolution  to 
establish  a  new  peaceful  world  order  can  so 
tjartoarically  strike  against  their  own  people.  As 
the  rest  of  the  world  community  stands  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  in  defending  the  rights  of  other 
sovereign  states,  it  is  time  that  the  Soviets 
also  t)egin  to  reevaluate  their  own  internal  sit- 
uation and  acknowledge  the  sovereign  rights 
of  states  swallowed  by  previous  Soviet  re- 
ginnes 

The  Republics  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia clearly  saw  development  of  the  last  few 
years  not  as  a  charKe  to  break  away,  but  as 
the  opportunity  to  finally  assert  their  sovereign 
rights  as  independent  states.  For  too  long 
these  peaceful  Baltic  nations  have  been  held 
prisoners  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  excuse 
of  protecting  Soviet  security  But  there  is  no 
longer  a  threat  There  is  no  threat  from  Firv 
land,  Sweden,  Poland,  or  any  other  European 
country  Many  of  ttiese  are  struggling  states 
trying  to  affirm  democratic  values  and  estab- 
lish Western  type  economies.  They  have  no 
time  or  desire  to  threaten  the  Soviet  Union 

These  three  states  simply  stnve  to  coexist 
with  their  neightxirtxxxls  as  vital,  productive 
neighbors  Why  not  allow  them  this  right"?  Mr 
Gortjachev's  other  argument  is  that  he  will  not 
tie  able  to  pfeserve  the  Soviet  Union  if  he  al- 
lows any  pteces  to  be  broken  off  I  wonder  if 
he  has  looked  out  the  windows  ot  ttie  Kremlin 


over  the  last  several  days.  The  people  there 
are  not  part  of  an  orchestrated  May  Day 
march  They  are  independent,  free  thinking 
human  t)€ings  condemning  the  blood  that  he 
has  brought  upon  his  hands  It  is  time  lor  Mr 
Gortsachev  to  stand  up  and  break  the  yoke  of 
the  Communist  Party,  the  army,  the  KGB,  lis- 
ten to  the  masses  and  realize  that  he  cannot 
and  should  not  stop  the  changes  that  have  al- 
ready begun. 

To  my  colleagues  and  to  the  world,  I  fiope 
tfnat  my  previous  words  have  expressed  the 
outrage  that  l  feel  about  these  brutal  actions 
However,  I  want  to  express  a  note  of  caution 
The  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  nu- 
clear power,  IS  still  very  much  alive.  We  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  a  historic  era.  when  the 
possibility  of  a  drastic  reduction  m  the  worlds 
nuclear  threat  is  finally  within  our  grasp.  Al- 
though we  must  stand  against  the  outrage 
committed  in  these  states,  we  must  alkiw  the 
Soviets  room  to  continue  ttie  changes  that 
they  have  started.  The  last  year  and  a  half 
has  seen  changes  that  few  if  any  of  us  could 
tiave  dreamed.  Ttiey  have  been  drastic,  rapid, 
and  unexp)ected.  leaving  many,  especially  the 
Soviets,  unprepared  for  the  problems  that  it 
would  bring  with  them.  We  must  continue  to 
carefully  watch  the  situation  and  its  develop- 
ments and  use  the  economic  and  international 
tools  that  we  have,  not  drastic,  thoughtless  ac- 
tion which  would  hamper  ttie  gams  made  in 
the  recent  past 

I  strongly  support  the  motion  which  we  have 
today,  especially  the  care  which  we  have  used 
to  include  our  European  partners.  It  must  be 
a  priority  to  show  the  Soviets  the  bond  that 
continues  to  build  in  Europe,  especially  the 
newly  formed  txinds  between  East  and  West 
We  must  continue  to  show  Mr.  Gort)achev  that 
he  no  longer  must  fear  ttie  West  militarily  but 
must  seriously  estimate  Europe's  economic 
might.  As  the  awakening  democracies  of  East- 
ern Europe  join  the  European  community,  he 
IS  going  to  find  that  tie  is  going  to  have  to 
practice  what  he  preaches.  He  must  show  So- 
viet citizens  the  same  restraint  and  openness 
that  he  showed  to  ttie  former  Soviet  satellites 
in  their  roads  to  freedom 

Let  us  not  move  forward  ill  prepared,  unwit- 
tingly laying  the  groundwork  for  a  return  of  the 
cokj  war  Ttiere  is  no  doubt  that  what  is  going 
on  IS  wrong  and  must  be  stopped  However, 
let  us  use  economic  muscle  against  Mr 
GortDachev.  at  a  time  wtien  he  desperately 
needs  our  tielp.  Mr.  Speaker.  felk)w  col- 
leagues. I  rise  in  strong  sup)port  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  urge  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  con- 
demning the  atrocities  being  perpetrated  in  the 
Baltic  Republics. 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  40. 
As  the  world  has  focused  its  attention  on  the 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  recent  serious  human 
rights  abuses  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  gone 
largerly  unnoticed  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  proud  to  support  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  40.  condemning  the 
use  of  Soviet  military  force  m  the  Baltic  Stales. 
The  use  of  Soviet  military  troops  to  supress 
democracy  movements  m  Lithuania  and  Latvia 
IS  reminiscent  of  an  earlier  area  where  Mos- 
cow's totalitarian  regimes  sent  tanks  rolling 
through  ttie  streets  of  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
stovakia. 


While  i  have  supported  President 
Gortiachevs  policies  ot  perestroika  and 
glasnost  in  the  past.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by 
the  recent  events  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia  The 
Soviet  leader  has  maintained  that  he  was 
unware  that  military  forces  would  tie  used  in 
the  Baltic  States.  I  find  it  highly  unlikely,  tiow- 
ever.  that  such  actions  could  have  been  taken 
without  Moscow's  approval. 

I  have  joined  several  of  my  House  col- 
leagues in  urging  President  George  Bush  to 
cancel  his  planned  February  summit  with 
President  Gorbachev  m  protest  over  actions  in 
Lithuania.  We  must  prove  to  President  Gorba- 
ctiev  that,  though  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made  m  improving  United  States-Soviet 
relations,  this  starxjs  in  jeopardy  if  further 
force  IS  used  against  the  Baltic  States.  This 
would  be  highly  unfortunate  not  only  for  the 
citizens  of  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  but  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  community. 

Mr  YATRON  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  critical  and  timely  resolution. 

It  strongly  condemns  the  recent  violence  by 
Soviet  forces  in  Lithuania  and  calls  on  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  to  cease  the  use  of  force 
against  the  democratically  elected  Baltic  gov- 
ernments. It  further  calls  on  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  peacefully  negotiate  its  dit1ererK;es 
with  the  Baltic  States  and  Soviet  republics, 
and  to  atMde  by  its  human  rights  commit- 
ments The  resolution  supports  President 
Bush's  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  actions 
and  calls  on  him  to  reassess  United  States- 
Soviet  relations 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bloody  crackdown  in  Littv 
uania  and  in  Latvia  is  as  sad  as  it  is  tragic.  It 
IS  a  stark  betrayal  of  the  spirit  of  glasnost  and 
of  the  democratic  and  economic  reforms 
sweeping  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  The  So- 
viet action  constitutes  a  violation  ot  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  the  U  N  Charter,  and  other 
international  human  rights  covenants. 

It  IS  most  ironic  that  this  violence  was  sanc- 
tioned, if  not  ordered,  by  a  Novel  Peace  Prize 
winner,  at  a  time  when  the  international  com- 
munity acted  resolutely  in  Iraq  to  thwart  the 
use  of  force  as  a  means  of  resolving  disagree- 
ments between  peoples  and  governments. 

Clearly,  the  dark  forces  of  repression  are  far 
from  dead  m  the  Soviet  Union.  Recent  actions 
against  the  indep>endent  press,  ominous  state- 
ments by  the  head  of  the  KGB.  the  appoint- 
ment of  antireformists  to  key  positions,  and 
the  bleak  warning  by  former  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  are  extremely  forelxxjing  devel- 
opments. 

I  have  wntten  to  President  Bush  and  Presi- 
dent Gortiachev  expressing  my  disdain  over 
the  use  of  force  in  Lithuania  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  and  passage  of  the 
resolution  will  denxinstrate  that  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  this  policy 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Congressman  Fas- 
CELL.  and  ranking  member.  Congressman 
BnoOMFiELD.  for  their  bipartisan  leadership  on 
this  issue  I  want  to  also  commend  Mr  Hamil- 
ton. Mr  DuPBiN.  Mr  GilMan.  and  Mr.  BEREU- 
TER,  for  their  outstanding  eflorls  as  well 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  desen/es  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  Chamber. 
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Mr.  MOODY.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  resolution  condemning  the  recent  brutal 
repression  in  the  Baltic  Republics  The  current 
Soviet  suppression  of  freedom  in  Lithuania  is 
shocking 

For  the  past  few  days,  Congress  and  nnost 
ol  the  world  have  been  focused  on  the  crisis 
m  the  Persian  Gulf  While  the  world  had  its 
tiacK  turned.  Gortiachev  has  sent  troops  into 
the  Baltic  States  and  other  republics  and  used 
brutal  force  to  reassert  central  control.  Despite 
Our  concerns  about  war  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
must  not  fail  to  speak  out  about  this  t'agedy 

As  the  world  watches  in  horror.  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  moving  to  dismantle  the  growing 
machinery  of  democracy  m  the  Baltics.  Gorba- 
chev IS  attempting  to  declare  null  and  void  the 
recently  elected  parliaments  in  the  Baltics  and 
has  tried  to  shut  down  all  opposition  press 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  are  not 
afraid  to  fight  for  their  own  democracy.  In  fact, 
they  are  willing  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
as  we  have  seen  But  these  small  republics 
have  dared  to  challenge  a  superpower  and 
they  cannot  do  it  alone  We  have  seen  the 
horrific  photographs  ot  peaceful  Lithuanians 
tieing  rolled  over  by  Soviet  tanks  Nothing 
could  state  more  clearly  the  odds  that  the  Lith- 
uanians. Latvians,  and  Estonians  are  up 
against  They  desperately  need  our  help  and 
the  help  of  the  entire  international  community 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  has  yet  to 
learn  a  lesson  that  has  brought  down  govern- 
ments around  the  world  In  the  long  term,  the 
peoples'  cry  tor  democracy  must  and  will  be 
heard  To  struggle  against  that  tide  will  cause 
tremendous  suffering  and  will.  I  believe,  ulti- 
mately tail 

Many  in  this  country  had  placed  great  hopes 
on  Gorbachev's  program  of  reform  These  re- 
cent actions  cast  doubt  on  what  that  program 
has  been  and  what  it  may  become.  It  Gorba- 
chev IS  leading  this  eflort.  there  is  great  cause 
lor  concern  If  this  policy  shift  is  an  indication 
ot  his  slipping  control,  there  is  equal  cause  for 
concern 

I  encourage  President  Bush  to  show  leader- 
ship in  this  critical  moment  He  must  not  hesi- 
tate to  respond  He  has  many  tools  at  his  dis- 
posal including  the  approaching  United  Stales- 
Soviet  summit.  Western  credits  and  pref- 
erential trade  treatment  I  believe  that  current 
Soviet  actions  in  the  Baltics  will  have  tremen- 
dous repercussions  tor  United  States-Soviet 
relations 

On  behalf  of  the  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  communities  in  my  district.  I  de- 
mand— and  continue  to  demand — independ- 
ence for  the  Baltic  Republics  We  must  work 
together  to  help  these  republics  realize  their 
long-delayed  aspirations  for  liberty  and  self- 
determination 

Mr  LEVIN  ol  Michigan  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 40  and  condemn  the  the  brutal  actions  ol 
the  Soviet  Government  in  Lithuania  and  Lat- 
via At  a  time  when  Americans  are  nsking  their 
lives  in  the  Middle  East,  we  cannot  allow  terror 
to  tnumph  in  the  Soviet  Union 

We  in  Congress  have  strongly  supported 
the  policies  of  jjerestroika  and  glasnost.  But 
actions  speak  louder  than  words  And  prom- 
ises of  reform  mean  nothing  when  innocent 
people  are  being   murdered  merely  because 


they  seek  the  freedom  that  has  been  denied 
them  for  50  years. 

We  have  heard  words  of  denial  from  the  So- 
viet military.  We  have  heard  Soviet  leaders  try 
to  shift  the  blame  for  last  week's  deadly  as- 
sault. 

But  pictures,  like  actions,  speak  louder  than 
words  We  cannot  forget  the  image  of  a  young 
Chinese  student  defying  a  tank  in  Tiananmen 
Square  We  also  cannot  forget  the  photograph 
last  week  of  a  Lithuanian  being  crushed  be- 
neath the  treads  of  a  Soviet  tank.  And  the 
more  recent  picture  of  a  Latvian  slain  during  a 
Soviet  attack  on  the  Latvian  Intenor  Ministry. 

As  Americans  battle  a  ruthless  dictator  in 
the  Middle  East,  these  photographs  serve  as 
an  unfortunate  reminder  that  brutality  can  be 
found  even  among  those  with  whom  we  are 
forging  closer  ties 

But  those  ties  were  based  on  an  under- 
standing that  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  to 
shed  the  tyranny  of  its  past.  With  "5  dead  m 
Lithuania  and  5  dead  in  Latvia,  we  see  little 
evidence  of  such  a  commitment 

Last  winter,  the  people  of  Lithuania  declared 
their  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union 
When  the  Soviet  Government  responded  with 
acts  of  intimidation,  we  in  Congress  sought  to 
persuade  Soviet  President  Gorbachev  to  enter 
negotiations  with  the  Lithuanians. 

t^ow  the  Soviets  have  taken  more  drastic 
steps  to  crush  the  Lithuanians,  and  we  m  Con- 
gress must  also  take  more  drastic  steps  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  resolution  before  us, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  condemning  the 
Soviet  violence  in  Lithuania 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  feel  that 
the  United  States  is  too  preoccupied  with  the 
current  war  in  Iraq  to  respond  to  the  brutal  ac- 
tions in  Lithuania,  they  are  mistaken.  To  them. 
I  must  report  that  the  violent  injustice  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  incurred  has  been 
monitored  carefully  by  the  American  public 

To  the  brave  citizens  of  Lithuania.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  they  have  the  American 
public's  support  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  work  to  see 
that  this  injustice  is  reversed.  The  violence  in 
Lithuania,  and  its  implications  for  all  of  the 
Baltic  States,  cannot  be  ignored.  The  resolu- 
tion before  us  specifically  calls  on  President 
Bush  to  make  this  issue  a  priority  item  on  the 
agenda  of  the  upcoming  United  States-Soviet 
summit. 

I  urge  President  Gorbachev  to  reverse  the 
recent  trend  toward  violence  m  Lithuania,  and 
to  enter  into  negotiations  to  allow  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  to  pursue  their  human 
rights,  and  their  right  for  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination 

Mr  FEIGHAN,  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  stopping  the  aggres- 
sion of  a  cold  and  brutal  dictator  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  must  also  call  attention  to  the  hor- 
nbie  and  unlawful  aggression  taking  place 
right  at  this  nx)ment  in  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 

Following  the  cowardly  and  cynical  exam- 
ples of  Stalin  and  Khrushchev.  Gortiachev  has 
tried  to  capitalize  on  a  world  crisis  that  diverts 
attention  from  his  own  brutality.  On  the  day 
after  Nazi  forces  entered  Pans  in  June  1940. 
Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  Vilnius.  Again,  with  the 


workJ's  attention  on  ttie  Suez  cnsis  in  1956. 
the  Soviets  crushed  a  democratic  rebellion  m 
Hungary.  Now.  also  the  world  watches  the  cri- 
sis in  the  gulf.  Soviet  shocK  troops  are 
reasserting  central  control  in  the  Baltics  and 
killing  defenseless  civilians  in  the  process.  Ttie 
West  must  not  follow  the  wornoul  script  of  res- 
ignation in  the  face  of  Soviet  aggression  We 
must  act  decisively  and  immediately , 

The  resolution  t)efore  us  puts  Cong-ess  on 
the  side  of  democracy  and  the  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union,  For  50 
years.  Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  not  recognized  the  forcible  incorporation 
of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  Soviet  Union  We 
have  shared  the  joy  of  the  Baltic  peoples  as 
we  saw  their  dream  of  true  independence 
move  closer  to  reality  in  the  last  year  We 
refuse  to  see  the  clock  turned  t)ack  after  tiav- 
ing  come  so  tar. 

In  passing  this  resolution,  we  wil:  tell  Gortja- 
chev  and  his  conservative  clique  that  they 
cannot  expect  the  United  States  to  stand  by 
and  watch  the  evolutionary  process  reversed. 
History  IS  on  our  side.  We  will  actively  oppose 
any  attempt  to  turn  the  clock  back  The  resolu- 
tion before  us  will  make  this  known  to  Gortia- 
chev and  It  will  urge  the  administration  to  do 
the  same 

But  after  this  day  is  done  ana  the  resolution 
passed,  we  must  not  stop  there  We  must  go 
beyond  words  and  use  ou'  power,  ou'  re- 
sources and  our  influence  to  protect  democ- 
racy and  freedom  in  the  Baltic  States  We 
must  reconsider  our  offer  tor  those  items 
which  Gorbachev  wants — indeed,  takes  for 
granted — from  us.  That  is,  we  must  suspend 
trade  concessions  and  credit  guarantees. 
President  Bush  should  reconsider  the  sched- 
ule for  the  upcoming  summit  meeting  Ttie 
President  should  send  a  high-level  US  dele- 
gation to  meet  Baltic  leaders,  express  our  sup- 
port, and  observe  the  situation  first  hand  Fi- 
nally, we  must  act  upon  our  pledges  tc  serid 
aid  directly  to  the  Baltic  governments 

The  time  to  do  this,  Mr  Speaker  is  now 
The  Unrted  States  should  not  sit  back  ana  ob- 
ser\e  the  suppression  of  democracy  '  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution  More 
importantly,  I  urge  them  all  to  be  active  in  sup- 
port of  Baltic  freedom, 

Mr  McGRATH,  Mr,  Speaker,  !  rise  in  strong 
support  of  House  CorK;urrent  Resolution  40. 
condemning  the  recent  Soviet  ordered  vio- 
lence in  Lithuania, 

During  the  past  weeH.  Americans  have  been 
focused  on  events  surrounding  the  Middle 
East  and  rightfully  so.  This  country  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  fight  to  free  Kuwait  and  to  dispose 
of  a  terrorist  dictator.  However,  there  is  a  situ- 
ation taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Baltic  States 
that  deserves  the  attention  ol  the  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 

On  February  24,  1990,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple jaarticipated  in  free,  multiparty  elections  for 
the  first  time  m  72  years  Saujdis.  the  inde- 
pendence party,  won  a  clear  mandate  in  tfiat 
election,  winning  72  of  the  contended  seats — 
a  majority  in  the  141  seat  legislature  Shortly 
afterward,  the  Lithuanian  people  declared  their 
independence,  yet  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
recognize  the  new  government  On  January 
13  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  Government  at- 
tempted to  intimidate  the  Lithuanians  by  send- 
ing armed  Soviet  troops  rumbling  into  the  cap- 
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rtal  city,  killrng  15  unarmed  civilians  and  in)ur- 
ing  over  100  others 

One  of  the  principles  on  which  our  Nation 
was  established  is  the  right  ot  sell-determina- 
tion  If  we  are  to  remain  true  to  ourselves,  we 
cannot  deny  this  right  today  to  the  people  ol 
Lithuania  who  seek  to  dissolve  the  bonds 
which  have  connected  ttiem  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  all  want  to  see  President  Gorba- 
chev succeed  m  reforming  his  country,  txit  if 
the  price  of  that  success  is  the  compromise  of 
our  most  basic  principles,  then  the  price  is 
very  high  indeed. 

Fifty  years  ago,  America  spoke  with  outrage 
as  Stalin  and  Hitler  consptred  to  deny  Lithua- 
nia her  sovereignty.  Two  generations  later,  the 
proud  people  of  Lithuania  seek  to  repair  this 
terrible  iniustice  and  are  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  support  To  remain  silent  at  this  mo- 
ment would  make  us  accomplices  m  the  So- 
viet effort  to  srrwther  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, and  would  deny  ttie  principles  that  we 
hold  most  dear  as  Americans  We  must  com- 
mend their  courage  and  stand  by  them  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  House  Coixurrent  Resolution  40  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  for  the  Congress  to  speak 
out  unanimously  in  defense  of  freedom  and 
independence,  as  the  Lithuanians  themselves 
have,  it  IS  now  President  Landsbergis  and  his 
countrymen  have  withstood  Soviet  pressure 
with  remarVable  courage  and  resolve,  but  they 
cannot  go  it  alone  forever.  They  have  ap- 
pealed for  the  recognition  and  support  of  tfieir 
friends  m  the  West,  and  it  is  time  we  give  it 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
supiport  of  the  resolution  introduced  by  tt>e 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  and  I  commend 
them  for  bringing  the  plight  of  the  Baltic  States 
before  the  Congress 

At  a  time  when  the  world  has  united  to  con- 
demn unprovoked  aggression  against  a  small 
nation  by  a  larger,  more  powerful  and  urv 
denxxrratic  neighbor  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it 
would  be  tragic  indeed  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  allowed  to  impose  its  will  against  the 
Baltic  States  without  anracting  the  attention 
arxj  the  conderrwialion  ot  the  world  commu- 
nity 

It  IS  shameful  and  disturbing  that  the  Soviet 
Government  of  President  Gort)achev  has  cho- 
sen this  lime  of  conflict  against  Iraq  to  crack 
down  on  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  States,  and  to  reverse  the 
policies  of  openness  and  candor  which  Mikhail 
Gortachev  has  himself  promoted. 

Last  year.  I  joined  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  a  resolution  condemning  tfie  So- 
viet pressure  and  economic  sanctions  against 
Lithuania,  as  it  nr>oved  peacefully  to  reassert 
the  independence  of  which  it  was  so  cruelly 
deprived  by  Stalin  in  1940 

That  resolution  received  the  overwhelming 
support  ol  the  House  at  that  lime,  and  l  urge 
my  colleagues  to  |Oin  again  now  in  reaffirming 
United  States  support  for  Baltic  freedom,  and 
to  warn  itie  Soviet  Government  that  its  appar- 
ent ctroice  to  revert  to  a  policy  of  cracking 
down  on  internal  dissent  will  liave  immediate 
consequences  on  its  improved  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  the  West. 


Mr  ROTH  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  resolution  condemning  ttie  So- 
viet repression  in  the  Baltic  States 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  sinister 
alliances  ever  formed,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Na2i  Germany  signed  a  nonaggression  pact 
that  divided  up  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States, 
setting  ttie  stage  for  the  start  of  the  most 
deadly  war  so  far  in  history  The  Soviet  Union 
under  Joseph  Stalin  occupied  the  three  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  In  re- 
turn. Hitler  invaded  Poland  without  Soviet  in- 
terference Not  until  the  end  of  World  War 
Two  did  the  rest  of  the  world  discover  that  the 
so-called  nonaggression  pact  was  really  the 
curtain  call  for  20  years  of  peace  and  freedom 
lor  the  Baltic  p>eople 

Since  that  fateful  August  m  1939,  when  the 
pact  was  signed,  the  Baltic  peoples  have  lived 
under  the  yoke  of  txDth  Nazi  tyranny  and  So- 
viet brutality  The  allied  victory  in  World  War 
Two  marked  the  end  of  nazism.  Howe^^er.  with 
the  Soviet  Union  occupying  all  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Baltic  States  bordering  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  fate  of  the  Baltic  Stales 
seemed  to  be  sealed. 

Despite  the  darK  days  that  followed,  the  he- 
roic peoples  of  the  Baltic  Republics  field  out 
hope  that  one  day  their  independence  would 
be  restored. 

Buoyed  by  the  United  States'  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States,  the 
Baltic  peoples  waited  for  the  day  when  the  So- 
viet grip  would  loosen.  That  day  came  last 
year  when  freely  elected  parliaments  m  the 
Baltic  States  voted  to  form  independent  reput>- 
lics  The  workj,  and  the  Baltic  people,  waited 
for  the  response  from  the  Soviet  Union's 
President,  Mikhail  Gorbachev 

The  Soviet  leader  threatened  and  postured, 
sending  Soviet  armored  personnel  carriers 
through  the  streets  of  each  of  the  three  Baltic 
capitals.  The  resolve  of  the  Baltic  people  re- 
mained unshaken  Economic  sanctions  were 
imposed.  The  resourceful  Baltic  people  contin- 
ued to  defy  the  Soviet  President. 

For  over  a  year,  the  Baltic  Republics  stood 
firm  against  the  intimidations  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  and  their  military  With  the  world's  at- 
tention becoming  more  focused  on  the  gulf  cri- 
sis, an  important  event — the  resignation  of  So- 
viet Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Shevardnadze — 
signaled  that  a  dramatic  change  in  the  Soviet 
posture  toward  the  Baltic  Republics  was  about 
to  take  pHace 

Shevardnadze's  resignation  on  December 
20,  took  many  in  the  international  community 
by  surprise.  His  short,  direct,  and  pxjmted 
statement  that  "the  Soviet  Union  was  heading 
for  dictatorship"  was  even  more  surprising 
given  the  hopes  and  promises  that  glosnost 
arKl  perestroika  have  created  over  the  last  few 
years.  How  prophetic  his  words  were. 

On  January  2,  the  Soviet  Union's  elite  para- 
troopers and  special  p)olice  tjegan  a  systenv 
atic  crackdown  on  the  Baltic  States 

They  took  action  m  Latvia  first,  seizing  the 
main  publishing  house  in  Riga,  the  Latvian 
capital,  6  days  after  it  announced  plans  to  t)e- 
come  an  independent  company. 

During  the  next  3  weeks,  ttie  Soviet  Union 
urxjer  Gort>achev  repeated  m  striking  fashion 
the  takeover  of  the  Baltic  Repulalics  by  Stalin 
over  50  years  ago.  Soviet  tanks  rolled  through 
the  streets  killing  at  least  14  people  and  in|ur- 
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ing  over  140  Special  police  forces  took  con- 
trol ol  key  areas  of  communication  as  the  Littv 
uanians  and  Latvians  built  makeshift  barn- 
cades  to  defend  their  freedom  As  yet.  the  So- 
viet military  crackdown  has  not  hit  Estonia,  but 
those  people  stand  ready  against  the  black 
tierets  of  the  Soviet  storm  troopers 

Although  America  s  attention  is  focused  on 
the  gulf  war,  we  must  stand  behind  the  demo- 
cratic movement  in  the  Baltics 

After  50  years  of  standing  firm,  the  resolve 
of  the  United  States  must  not  weaken 

Instead,  our  message  to  Gortiachev  should 
tie  clear  and  unambiguous  Improvemeni  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  is  contingent  on 
independence  for  the  Baltic  peoples  Contin- 
ued repression  will  do  irreparable  damage  to 
United  States-Soviet  relations  as  well  as  to 
glasnost,  which  holds  so  much  promise  for  the 
Soviet  people 

Already,  the  Europeans  have  acted  to  sus- 
pend $1  billion  in  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
further  action  is  being  considered  The  United 
States  must  show  its  determination  that  this 
repulsive  act  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  reversed 

This  resolution  puts  Congress  on  record 
against  the  Soviet  repression  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics But  lets  put  soHTc  resolve  m  the  reso- 
lution. I  urge  thit  we  take  further  action  that 
will  let  the  Soviets  know  that  their  aggression 
will  not  stand.  These  are  the  darkest  days  for 
the  Bal'ic  people;  since  1939.  and  our  support 
of  their  cause  is  crucial  as  they  struggle  to  re- 
gain ttie  freedom  denied  them  50  years  ago 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m  strong  sup- 
port ot  House  Concurrent  Resolution  40.  con- 
demning Soviet  violence  in  Lithuania 

The  Soviet  military  crackdown  m  Lithuania, 
leaving  13  civilians  dead  and  200  wounded,  is 
a  tragic  reminder  that  old  habits  die  hard 

And.  It  doesn't  stop  there  Soviet  forces  also 
launched  an  assault  Sunday  on  the  Latvian  in- 
terior Ministry,  killing  5  and  wounding  10. 

The  policies  of  glasnost  and  perestroika  ad- 
vertise a  Soviet  Union  commitled  to  political 
and  economic  reforms  However,  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  Lithuania  demonstrate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  guilty  of  false  advertising 

The  United  States  must  signal  the  Soviets 
that  their  actions  will  not  be  tolerated,  that  the 
Soviet  turn  to  the  repressive  policies  of  the 
past,  doom  United  States-Soviet  relations  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Speaker, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  riveted  on  the 
hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Iraq,  the  So- 
viets have  violently  and  systennatically  abused 
the  human  rights  ol  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
Stales  Perhaps  Soviet  officials  thought  their 
actions  would  go  unnoticed  or  even  be  over- 
looked However,  the  events  of  recent  days— 
the  storming  ot  Government  buildings  and  the 
firing  of  live  rounds  onto  unarmed  protestors 
resulting  in  many  deaths — demand  our  con- 
demnation and  )ustifiable  response 

The  United  States  rightfully  never  recog- 
nized the  forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States  In  recent  years,  Mr  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vances of  reforms  within  the  various  republics 
provided  hope  for  treedom-loving  p>eoples  in- 
side and  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  Indeed,  the 
reforms  offered  the  opportunit>  for  democratic 
change  through  multiparty  elections  in  Lithua- 
nia. Estonia,  and  Latvia  I  commend  the  Baltic 
parliaments  for  tt>eir  courageous  steps  taken 
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in  keeping  with  their  nght  to  self-determination.  Most  importantly,  the  resolution  urges  Presi- 

Mr   Speaker,  today  we  grieve  with  the  tens  of  dent    Bush    to   consider    imposing    economic 

families  wfvjse  loved  ones  met  face  to  face  sanctions  and  other  punitive  measures  on  the 

with  the  brutality  of  Soviet  forces.  Mr.  Speak-  Soviet  Union  if  it  continues  to  use  force  in  the 

er,  let  us  not  be  all-consumed  by  the  guff  cri-  Baltics. 

SIS  such  that  we  fail  to  condemn  openly  and  Considering    the    enormous    effort    we    are 

diplomatically  this  brutal  crackdown  of  the  Bal-  making  to  free  the  people  of  occupied  Kuwait, 

tics.  Our  condemnation  must  be  unequivocal  how  can  we  not  take  even  these  few  steps  on 


Let  Mr.  Gortjachev  not  forget  that  this 
brancfi — ^the  legislative  branch — must  approve 
the  United  States-Soviet  trade  agreement 
signed  last  June — which  the  President  has  not 
yet  submitted  tor  consideration — tjefore  most- 
favored-nation  trading  status  will  t)ecome  ef- 
fective In  tact,  I  believe  we  must  reconsider 
the  extension  of  credit  guarantees  to  the  So- 
viet authorities  which  was  cleared  as  a  result 
of  the  partial  waiver  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  the  resolu- 
tion which  we  are  considering  today  and  I  fee 


tiehalf  ot  the  people  of  the  occupied  Baltic 
States? 

If  Amenca  is  serious  about  promoting  a  new 
world  order  in  which  democracy  reigns  and 
disputes  are  resolved  peacefully.  Congress 
must  act  today  to  protect  the  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  and  Estonians. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution. 

Mr  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  resolution  to  condemn  recent 
Soviet  actions  in  the  Baltic  States  and  to  call 
in  the  strongest  way  lor  the  Soviets  to  with- 
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ship,  are  about  to  have  their  newly  won  free- 
doms usurped  by  yesterday's  forces  of  dark- 
ness 

Some  have  suggested  that  President 
Gortiachev  has  lost  control  of  events  ana  is 
now  essentially  a  puppet  of  those  who  are 
conspinng  to  turn  back  history  Others  main- 
tain that  Gortiachev  has  willfully  allied  himself 
with  these  elements  and  is  bent  on  destroying 
the  legitimate  and  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments in  the  Baltic  Republics  Whatever 
version  of  events  one  subscnties  to.  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  must  hold  him, 
as  the  Soviet  President,  responsible  for  these 
events. 

Indeed,  the  resolution  before  us  today  does 
this  in  no  uncertain  terms.  It  urges  the  Soviet 
leader  to  withdraw  his  military  forces  from  the 
Baltic  States  immediately  and  puts  him  on  no- 
tice that  Moscow's  actions  represent  a  serious 
threat  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  i^ 


It  IS  extremely  important  that  the  Congress  is     draw  their  forces  of  repression  from  the  Baltic     United  States-Soviet  relations  over  the  course 


given  this  opportunity  to  go  on  record  against 
the  Soviet  aggression 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  in  a  unit- 
ed voice  in  favor  ot  this  resolution  Mr  Speak- 
er. It  IS  my  hope  that  our  action  taken  today 
will  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Moscow  and  the  military  leaders  as  a 
clear  statement  ol  our  intentions  and  con- 
veyed to  the  democratic  leaders  in  the  Baltics 
to  further  bolster  their  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  genuine  Ireedom  from 
military  aggression. 

Mr  KLECZKA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 40  which  condemns  the  recent  Soviet  vio- 
ler>ce  m  Lithuania 

As  an  original  cosponsor  ol  this  resolution 
and  a  founding  member  of  the  Baltic  freedom 
caucus,  I  am  outraged  by  the  recent  upsurge 
of  Soviet  threats  and  attacks  on  the  peaceful 
people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 

Let  me  briefly  descrit>e  the  heinous  violence 
we  are  condemning  today 

On  Sunday,  January  13,  the  world  watched 
appalled  as  Soviet  Army  paratroops  brutally 
stormed  a  Lithuanian  Government  television 
station  and  transmission  tower  in  Vilnius,  kill- 
ing at  least  1 3  civilians. 

One  week  later,  vicious  Soviet  Black  Berets 
were  unleashed  on  neighboring  Latvia,  where 
they  attacked  and  briefly  occupied  the  Latvian 
Interior  Ministry  building  in  Riga  and  killed  at 
least  four  civilians 

Despite  considerable  evidence  to  the  con 


area  immediately. 

Last  week,  under  the  cover  of  developments 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Soviet  military  forces  at- 
tacked a  television  station  in  Lithuania,  caus- 
ing at  least  14  deaths  and  well  over  lOO  inju- 
ries Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and 
other  leading  Soviet  officials  asserted  that  they 
did  not  order  this  crackdown,  and  further 
maintained  that  it  was  precipitated  by  the  Lith- 
uanian side.  A  host  of  international  reporters 
were  on  the  scene  and  have  reported,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviet  troops  acted  without 
provocation  against  peaceful,  unarmed  pro- 
testers, in  some  cases  literally  running  over 
them  with  tanks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  the  Soviet  lorces  alone 
were  responsible  for  these  atrocities  and  ttnat 
the  Soviet  leadership,  which  has  yet  to  de- 
nounce these  activities  or  take  actions  against 
the  perpetrators,  holds  full  responsibility  for 
these  terrible  misdeeds. 

Over  this  past  weekend,  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
compounded  this  earlier  outrage  by  pursuing 
similar  actions  in  Latvia.  His  black  tieret  inter- 
nal security  troops  stormed  the  Latvian  Interior 
Ministry  on  Sunday,  killing  at  least  four  and 
wounding  almost  a  dozen  more.  Again,  the  in- 
cident has  been  blamed  on  an  innocent  party, 
in  this  case  Latvians  holed  up  m  their  Interior 
Ministry  Building  Again,  the  Soviet  justification 
is  a  sham. 

It  IS  clear  that  these  and  related  acts  of  ter- 
ror undertaken  by  some  within  the  Soviet  es- 
tablishment are  part  of  a  larger  effort  to  turn 


of  these  last  few  years,  A  continuation  ol  ttie 
repression  that  has  been  witnessed  m  the  Bal- 
tic States  cannot  but  have  the  rr>os'  severe 
consequences  for  United  States-Soviei  rela- 
tions in  the  days  ahead, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues )0in  me  in  calling  on  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership, in  the  strongest  terms,  to  move  forward 
with  democratization  and  to  resolve  anv  dif- 
ferences with  the  Baltic  Stales  only  through 
negotiations, 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr  Speaker,  '■  want  to  joir  with 
the  sponsors  ol  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
40  in  expressing  my  strongest  opposrtion  to 
the  use  of  force  by  Soviet  miiiiia  against  un- 
armed citizens  in  Lithuania  ana  Latvia 

The  unprovoked  violence  by  Soviet  troops 
against  these  two  countries  that  seek  only  to 
consummate  their  peoples  desire  for  inde- 
pendence must  be  condemned  as  contrary  to 
the  universal  pnnciples  ol  self-determination. 

With  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  decade  began  with  the  remarkable  burst 
of  denx)cratic  rrwvements  throughout  eastern 
and  central  Europe,  We  all  were  cheerea  by 
these  astonishing  developments 

We  saw  the  Berlin  Wall  crumbled  under  the 
powerful  stampede  of  the  will  o<  oppressed 
people  to  be  free  at  long  last. 

But,  now,  cruelly,  and  without  justification, 
similar  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  and  Latvia  are  torn  to  shreds  under 
gunfire  and  irreconcilable  intolerance 

These  Baltic  States  have  the  histonc  right  to 


trary,  Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and     back  the  clock  and  reimpose  strict  Communist     reclaim  their  independence    We  are  in  a  pe- 


his  Defense  and  Interior  Ministers  neither  con 
demned  these  unprovoked  attacks  nor  admit- 
ted ordenng  them 

Instead  ol  acknowledging  their  responsibility 
lor  the  actions  ol  forces  directly  under  their 
command,  the  Soviet  leaders  absurdly  blamed 
the  Baltic  independence  movements  for  insti- 
gating the  assaults,  arguing  that  the  troops 
were  protecting  themselves  Irom  civilians 

While  Mr.  Gortiachev  spoke  soothing  words 
to  reporters  yesterday  in  his  press  conlerence, 
his  actions  speak  louder  than  his  words 

We  in  Annerica  will  also  be  judged  by  our 
actions,  and  rxDl  only  by  our  words. 

That  IS  why  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


rule   throughout   the    U.S.S.R.    A   coalition   of  nod   when   this    nght    must   be    fulfillea    And 

military,  KGB,  and  Communist  Party  officials.  America  must  lead  the  way  for  this  to  occur. 

led  by  hard-liners  like  Soviet  Defense  Minister  America's    role    is    self-evident     We    must 

Dmitri      Yazov,      KGB     Chairman      Vladimir  grant  immediate  recognition  to  the  States  of 

Kryuchkov,  Interior  Minister  Boris  Pugo,  and  Latvia,   Lithuania,   and   Estonia   as   tree   ana 

others  are  behind  this  effort.  They  justify  their  independent  nations  entitled  to  sovereign  sta- 

tiehavior  on  the  basis  of  enforcing  Soviet  law  tus  including  representation  in  the  Uniteo  Na- 

in  the  Baltic  States,  which  were  illegally  an-  tions. 


nexed  by  Joseph  Stalin  in  1940.  and  today  are 
among  the  most  advanced  of  the  republics  m 
terms  ol  asserting  their  own  independence 
from  Moscow.  The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
however,  should  make  no  mistake:  What  is 
happening  today  in  the  Baltics  will  occur  to- 


Not  only  must  we  express  our  abhorrence  ol 
the  violence  that  took  place  over  the  weekend, 
but  we  must  actively  bring  about  the  imrr>e- 
diate  recognition  of  these  countnes  as  free 
and  democratic  nations  It  is  inexpiicatjie  to 
me  that  the  United  States  has  not.  m  the  spint 
of  the  new  world  order,  already  announced  its 


morrow  throughout  the   rest  ol  the   U.S  S  R 

40  rx)t  only  denounces  Soviet  violence  but  unless  it  is  halted  now.  All  ol  the  people  of  the  recognition  of  the  independent  States  of  Lat- 

also  suggests  specific   actions   America  can  Soviet  Union,  who  have  suffered  so  ternbly  via,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  not  m  defiance  of 

take  to  do  something  about  it.  ever  since  the  imposition  of  Lenin's  dictator-  the  Soviet  Union,  but  rather  ironically  m  rec- 
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ognition  ol  the  new  changes  fostered  by  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gortjachev  which  have  increased 
the  aspirations  ot  Baltic  peoples  that  they  loo 
could  be  Iree 

I  ask  this  House  to  go  beyond  the  context 
of  this  resolution  and  urge  the  recognition  of 
the  independent  Baltic  States  as  free  and 
democratic  governments  And  I  urge  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  petition  the  United  Nations  to 
admit  these  three  countries  as  full  fledged 
members 

The  nght  ol  the  Baltic  States  to  tie  accorded 
nation  status  must  be  made  a  matter  ot  the 
highest  priority    Human  dignity  and  self-deter 
mination  cries  out  to  be  heard   II  not  by  Amer- 
ica arxl  the  United  Nations,  then  by  whom'' 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  with 
my  colleagues  to  denounce  the  Soviet  Unions 
aggressive  actions  against  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania. 

The  Baltic  Slates— Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia — were  illegally  annexed  by  tfie  Soviet 
Union  in  1939  under  the  infamous  and  treactv 
erous  agreement  struck  by  Molotov  and  Von 
Ribbentrop,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Nazi  Germany  So.  for  over  50 
years,  the  Baits  fiave  tieen  denied  their  basic 
fights  of  national  sell-determination  and  sov- 
ereignty 

There  is  no  denying,  Mr  Speaker,  that  tt>e 
cok)  war  tias  thawed  somewhat  Credit  for  this 
positive  development  must  be  given  to  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  He  is  much  be- 
leaguered at  tiome,  in  the  Kremlin,  and  in  the 
15  constituent  republics  ol  the  Soviet  Union 
for  this  change  of  attitude  and  action. 

Some  of  the  Soviet  hard-liners  call 
Goftachev's  actions  those  of  apostasy  and 
heresy  Call  them  what  one  will,  they  are  cou 
rageous  steps  m  the  nght  direction,  but,  I  fear 
Mr  Speaker,  that  President  Gorbachevs  ac- 
twns  may  come  to  naught  unless  he  de- 
nourtces  in  the  strongest  terms  the  shameful 
military  and  police  reprisals  against  the  Lithua- 
nian people  and  moves  swiftly  arxj  resolutely 
to  penalize  severely  the  perpetrators  and  to 
enact  safeguards  to  guarantee  these  episodes 
will  not  be  repeated. 

At  slake  lor  the  Soviet  Union  are  Improved 
relations  with  thie  West,  most-tavored-nation 
status,  continued  grain  sales,  trade  pacts — all 
ol  which  are  vitally  important  if  ttie  USSR  is 
to  improve  living  and  working  conditions  tor  its 
people 

President  Bush  should  not  shrink  from  act- 
ing to  suspend  aid  programs  arxj  trade  pacts 
with  ttie  Soviet  Union  He  shoukj  be  no  less 
resolute  in  his  stance  toward  the  situation  in 
Lithuania  than  tie  is  toward  Iraq  and  ttie  cnsis 
in  the  Persian  Gull  Likewise,  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  as  firm  and  unyielding  toward 
aggression  against  Lithuania  by  Soviet  officials 
as  it  has  beeo  toward  aggression  against  Ku- 
wait by  Iraqi  troops 

WittxDut  these  moves.  Mr  Speaker,  the  cool 
war  could  quickly  be  warming  up,  if  recent 
moves  could  cool  down  again  to  everyone's 
disadvantage 

Ms  DeLAURO  Mr  Speaker,  not  so  long 
ago,  the  world  reioiced  at  the  wave  ol  freedom 
that  swept  over  Eastern  Europe  and  sang  the 
praises  ot  Mikhail  Gortiachev  Never  had  ttie 
nations  of  the  modern  work)  seen  a  leader  ot 
the  Soviet  Union  wtio  was  more  tolerant  ol 
dissent,     more     committed     to     peace     and 


progress,  or  more  visionary  m  his  relations 
with  the  East  tiloc  countries  and  with  the  rest 
ot  ttie  world 

Now.  only  months  after  President  Gorba- 
chev received  the  Notiel  Peace  Pnze,  he  has 
sent  troops  to  suppress  democratically  elected 
governments  in  his  own  backyard  Mr  Speak- 
er, one  of  this  world's  greatest  hopes  for 
peace  is  disintegrating  before  our  eyes 

Reports  of  Soviet  tanks  smashing  peaceful 
protesters  are  too  reminiscent  of  the  grue- 
some scenes  m  Tiananmen  Square  Only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  we  were  contrasting  the 
butchers  of  Bei|ing  with  ttie  enlightened  leac^ 
ership  of  the  Soviet  Union 

When  he  resigned  recently,  former  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Eduard  Schevardnadze  con- 
demned Gorbachevs  move  away  from  reform 
and  enlightenment  We,  too,  must  condemn 
this  movement  backward  to  ttie  ways  of 
Brezhnev  and  Andropov 

President  Gorbachev  has  denied  respon- 
sitJtlity  for  the  bloodshed  m  the  Baltics  Wheth- 
er or  not  he  ordered  the  crackdown,  ttie  Presi 
dent  IS  responsible  Mr  Gortiachev  encour- 
aged ttie  military  and  Mr  Gortactiev  has 
failed  to  denounce  these  txutal  acts 

Although  all  eyes  are  on  the  Middle  East, 
we  are  not  Wind  to  the  vicious  acts  of  the  So- 
viet Army  and  internal  security  forces  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolution  and 
send  a  clear  message  to  President  Gorbachev 
that  the  world  is  not  blind  to  Soviet  aggression 
in  the  Baltics 

Mr  SKAGGS  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
see  ttie  House  of  Representatives  bring  this 
resolution  to  a  vote  so  promptly  It  is  important 
that  we  speak  with  one  voice  in  condemning 
the  recent  military  crackdown  in  Lithuania  and 
Latvia. 

Not  very  long  ago.  ttie  wortd  watched  and 
dealt  with  the  Soviet  Union  through  a  curtain 
The  Iron  Curtain  served  not  only  as  a  military 
boundary,  but  as  a  political  txiundary  past 
which  our  power  and  opinion  had  little  prac- 
tical effect  Events  that  took  place  behind  that 
curtain,  even  when  unacceptat>le  or  illegal  by 
western  standards,  were  usually  thought  to  be 
Ijeyond  our  influence 

Then,  m  1989.  the  curiam  lifted  CoW  war 
reality  and  "evil  empire"  rhetoric  gave  way, 
first  m  disbelief,  and  ttien  with  hope  ttiat  fun- 
damental change  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  ac- 
tually underway  We  cheered  as  the  Berlin 
Wall  came  down,  as  democratic  governments 
emerged  in  Eastern  European  countries:  as 
President  Gorbachev  seemed  genuinely  to 
weteome  political,  social,  and  economic  reform 
in  his  own  country  The  world  was  so  erv 
thralled  by  Mr  Gortiactiev's  willingness  to  let 
go  ol  Eastern  Europe,  and  by  his  claimed  corn 
version  to  relorm  politics,  that  he  won  the 
Nobel  Peace  Pnze 

And  now.  suddenly,  history  has  gone  into 
reverse  On  January  7.  using  tactics  and  rhet- 
oric reminiscent  of  ttie  old  Soviet  Union  the 
Soviet  Defense  Ministry  ordered  thousands  ot 
paratroops  into  the  secessionist  republics  and 
threatened  the  Baltic  Republics  with  military 
action  A  week  later,  Soviet  troops  stormed 
the  Lithuanian  radio  television  center,  killing 
15  people  and  miunng  hundreds  And  3  days 
ago,  Soviet  black  lieret  commandos  stormed 
the  Latvian  police  headquarters,  killing  five 
people 


January  22.  1991 

The  easing  of  tensions  between  ttie  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  has  t)een  a  worv 
derfui  and  welcome  development  It  is  the 
course  on  which  we  would  ctioose  to  continue 
But  It  IS  not  a  course  we  will  toiiow  at  any  cost 
to  ttie  people  ol  the  Soviet  ReputJiics 

President  Gortjachev  must  t>e  made  to 
know  this  He  should  tie  under  no  illusion  that 
our  attention  is  so  riveted  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
that  we  do  not  notice  brutality  and  violation  ot 
human  nght  in  the  Baltics  President  Gorba- 
ctiev  must  be  made  to  know  there  will  be  no 
business  as  usual — with  economic  agree- 
ments, with  commoditv  credits  and  other  trade 
concessions — while  tanks  and  guns  are  used 
against  citizens  in  the  Baltic  Reput)- 
lics. President  Bush  said  the  planned  February 
summit  IS  "up  m  ttie  air"  in  light  of  the  events 
in  Lithuania 

President  Bush  said  the  planned  February 
summit  IS  "up  in  the  air"  in  light  of  the  events 
in  Lithuania.  He  has  said  the  administration 
would  be  reevaluating  recently  concluded  eco- 
nomic agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  Mr 
Gortiachev  must  be  made  to  know  that  can 
celing  ttie  summit  and  revoking  trade  agree 
ments  are  steps  this  Government  is  willing  to 
take  if  the  Soviet  Government  resorts  to  rule 
by  tanks  and  military  force,  that  we  cannot  ac- 
quiesce in  a  return  to  repression 

Our  long-term  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  depends  upon  a  clear  showing  by  the 
Soviet  Government  that  it  is  commined  to 
democratic  and  economic  relorm  We  take  this 
position  not  |ust  because  it  comports  with 
some  Western  notion  of  what  is  proper  We  do 
It  because  a  constructive  relationship  depends 
on  mutual  trust  and  respect,  and  t)ecause  his 
tory  has  taught  us  that  governments  which  do 
not  en|oy  the  trust  of  their  own  people  are  not 
likely  to  be  reliable  friends 

Mr  RAMSTAD  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  the 
Baltic  nations 

With  ttie  collapse  of  communism  m  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  advent  of  glasnost  and  pere- 
stroika,  it  seemed  as  though  our  world  was 
approaching  a  time  of  peace  and  relorm 
There  was  a  sense  ol  euphoria  spreading 
througtiout  the  world  community  as  the  future 
of  democracy  was  looking  tjnghter 

Now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  fight- 
ing naked  aggression  in  the  Middle  East  As 
our  attention  is  focused  on  our  goal  to  liberate 
Kuwait  and  stop  Saddam  Hussem,  we  tiave 
seen  unconscionable  acts  committed  against 
the  (jeopie  ot  the  Baltic  States 

The  Soviet  military,  in  surrounding  and  tak 
ing  over  government  txjildings  and  public  fa 
cilrties  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  has  killed  at 
least  14  and  injured  at  least  140  people  The 
Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  reimpose  dictato- 
rial control  over  the  people  We  cannot  toler- 
ate ttie  recent  human  rights  violations  of  the 
worst  kind 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  Soviet  Union  forcibly  an- 
nexed the  Baltic  Republics  ot  Lithuania. 
Estnia.  and  Latvia  Ttie  United  States  refused 
to  recognize  this  action 

We  were  right  then,  and  we  are  right  now. 
as  we  condemn  the  Soviet  Unions  brutal  vio- 
lence against  ttie  Baltic  States  and  call  on 
President  Gorbachev  to  end  ttie  naked  ag- 
gression immediately 
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Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  concern  about  recent 
events  in  Lithuania 

The  Soviet  regime  has  suppressed  the  Littv 
uanian  independence  movement  with  a  brutal- 
ity not  seen  since  the  Tiananmen  Square 
massacre  Almost  overnight,  the  promise  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika  has  vanished  The 
murderous  outrages  committed  by  the  Soviet 
regime  against  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  Baltic  States  has  shattered  our  hopes 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  finally  prepared  to 
honor  the  fundamental  human  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens 

This  crackdown  has  made  a  lie  of 
Gorbachev's  windy  phrases  of  commitment  to 
reform  and  democracy.  The  sounds  of  rolling 
tanks  and  lethal  gunfire  have  rekindled  memo- 
ries of  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

To  compound  ttie  outrage,  the  Soviets  mili- 
tar/  cynically  waited  for  the  world's  attention  to 
be  focused  on  the  gulf  war  to  begin  its  crack- 
down With  a  style  reminiscent  ol  Joseph  Sta 
iin  "salvation  committees"  were  created  to 
support  the  Central  Government  and  to  justify 
Moscow's  military  action  And  the  last  shreds 
of  glasnost  were  tossed  m  the  trash  heap 
when  censored  news  reports  of  the  crackdown 
bore  no  resemblance  to  what  really  happened 
in  Vilnius 

As  much  as  the  Bush  administration  would 
like  to  ignore  the  events  m  Lithuania  and  Lat- 
via. Congress  must  respond  firmly  and  imme- 
diately to  the  crisis  We  cannot  remain  silent 
about  this  outrage 

I  am  pleased  we  have  taken  up  this  impor- 
tant resolution  so  quickly  But  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  move  further  if  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  take  concrete  action  in  response  to 
the  continued  terrorization  of  the  Baltics  by  the 
Soviet  regime 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  40,  and  send  a 
firm  message  to  Moscow  that  it  will  pay  a  high 
pince  for  its  ruthlessness 

Ms  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  'esolu- 
tion  condemning  recent  Soviet  violence  in  Lith- 
uania At  least  15  innocent  and  unarmed  Lith- 
uanians were  killed  January  13  for  no  reason 
other  than  ttieir  unwillingness  to  concede  the 
struggle  tor  self-determination 

Today's  resolution  is  not  just  about  Lithua- 
nia It's  about  people  everywhere  who  seek  to 
affirm  the  basic  nghts  of  self-determination 
movement  and  autonomy  It's  atxxjt  ttie  strug- 
gle in  Estonia  and  Ukraine  It's  about  Latvia, 
wtiere  volunteers  staunchly  defend  their  par- 
liament building  against  further  attacks  by  So- 
viet forces  Today,  as  we  vote  on  this  resolu- 
tion, Latvia  mourns  tier  own  dead — four  peo- 
ple killed  by  Black  Beret  internal  security 
troops  wtx)  stormed  the  Latvian  Interior  Min- 
istry this  weekend. 

There's  anottier  brtter  irony  about  ttie  timing 
of  this  resolution.  Today,  we  lend  our  voices  to 
the  call  for  independence  in  the  Baltics  while 
this  same  week,  the  53  million  people  of 
Ukraine  commemorate  ttieir  more  ttian  70- 
year  struggle  to  regain  ttieir  own  indepiend- 
ence.  January  22,  1991,  marVed  the  73d  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  re- 
minding us  all  ttiat  for  Ukraine — like  the  Baltic 
States — Independence  is  long  overdue. 


A  New  York  Times  editorial  today  asserts 
that  "today's  Soviet  Union  has  come  a  long 
way  from  its  totalitanan  past,  too  far  to  re- 
treat." The  United  States  has  come  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Gorbachev  as  a  fnend  and  a  leader 
who  holds  out  the  promise  of  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union  We.  the  United  States  Congress 
appeal  to  him  today,  to  put  an  end  to  the  vio- 
lence in  the  Baltic  States.  We  call  on  Mr 
Gorbachev  and  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  initiate  p>eaceful  and  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations with  all  the  Soviet  republics  as  they 
struggle  to  regain  their  national  sovereignties. 

The  experiences  of  Eastern  Europe — in  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  and  East  Ger- 
many— have  proven  that  self-determination 
can  be  won  peacefully  and  that  freedom  can 
be  exercised  without  repression,  censorship, 
or  bloodshed.  For  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
and  Ukraine,  the  same  pieaceful  change  is 
possible  We  must  stand  behind  them  as  they 
struggle  to  achieve  it. 

Mrs.  LONG  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  events  of 
the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  move  toward 
greater  and  greater  political  instability,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
40  condemning  Soviet  violence  in  Lithuania  In 
addition,  I  urge  our  Department  ot  State  to 
maintain  open  communication  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Baltic  States,  as  well  as  Soviet  leaders 
in  Moscow 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  events  in  the 
Baltic  States  have  escalated,  and  we  have 
learned  of  civilian  deaths  in  Lithuania  and  Lat- 
via by  the  Soviet  military.  Now,  we  face  dis- 
array in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  serious  p>os- 
sibility  of  further  unrest  in  outlying  Soviet  re- 
publics Any  Soviet  crackdown  in  an  attempt 
to  control  the  ethnic  regions  would  surely  bnng 
more  bloodshed  to  those  determined  to  control 
their  own  destinies. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  40  outlines 
several  impwrtant  courses  for  United  States 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia.  It  sends  a  clear  message  to 
President  Bush  that  the  Baltic  issue  should  be 
a  priority  during  the  United  States-Soviet  sum- 
mit of  February  10.  It  calls  on  the  administra- 
tion to  demonstrate  the  United  States  support 
of  the  Baltic  States,  and  to  emphasize  our  lack 
of  recognition  for  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

Maintaining  open  lines  ol  communication 
with  the  political  leaders  of  the  independence 
in  the  Baltic  States  is  cntical.  and  wouW  fulfill 
two  goals  First,  it  would  aid  the  United  States 
in  gaining  accurate  information  regarding  the 
political  and  military  situation  in  the  area  of 
concern  Second,  it  would  send  a  message  to 
Mikhail  Gortiachev  that  the  United  States  is 
senous  about  (jeace  in  all  Soviet  republics, 
and  that  ttie  Battic  situation  must  be  resolved 
wittiout  violence. 

When  President  Bush  participates  in  the 
United  States-Soviet  summit  next  month,  the 
administration  stiouW  also  consider  initiating 
summits  with  the  presidents  of  ttiose  reF)ublics 
which  have  enacted  declarations  of  independ- 
erx;e.  These  Baltic  State  leaders  are  elected 
directly  by  ttie  people  of  their  respecbve  re- 
p>ublics.  and  diplomatic  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  would  underline  our  support 
for  ttieir  cause  and  their  commitment  to  ttie 
emerging  democratic  process  in  ttie  Battic 
States. 


As  we  face  increasing  nsk  of  great  disorder 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  our  Government  needs  to 
be  particularly  vigilant  with  regard  to  this 
issue,  i  urge  the  enactment  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40  and  the  pursuit  of  addi- 
tional diplomatic  relations  with  the  Battic 
States.  The  United  States  must  take  a  com- 
mitted stand  for  peace  and  democracv  in  the 
US.S.R. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr  Speaker,  we  were  all  filled 
with  hope  at  the  new  course  taken  by  the  So- 
viet Union  when  it  embarked  on  its  polic>  oi 
glasnost.  We  celebrated  the  reduction  m  ten- 
sions, the  treeing  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  ena 
of  the  cold  war  We  welcomed  the  treeing  of 
dissidents,  the  flowering  of  free  expression 

It  IS  therefore  with  great  sadness  ttiat  I  nse 
to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  reverting  to 
Its  previous  piattern  of  brutal  repression,  denial 
and  press  censorship  in  the  Baltic  Republics 

As  our  own  revolutionary  history  illustrates, 
there  can  be  no  greater  objective  of  a  people 
than  to  control  its  own  destiny  Dedication  to 
this  objective  was  the  foundation  of  our  great 
country;  now  a  similar  dedication  is  being 
shown  by  the  p>eople  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  We  must  not  ignore  it 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  return  to  the  cold  war 
and  yet  I  believe  strongly  that  the  United 
States  should  back  the  people  of  ttie  Baltic 
Republics  who  ask  merely  tor  the  ability  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  of  self-determination 

Mr  Speaker,  i  tear  that  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  rnav 
be  forced  to  pay  the  consequences  of  our  ili- 
conceived  policy  of  violence  in  the  Middle 
East  They  may  be  forced  to  pay  because  o( 
the  President's  unwillingness  to  confront  an 
important  member  of  the  anti-Iraq  coalition 
They  may  be  forced  to  pay  because  our  atten- 
tion IS  diverted  by  legitimate  concerns  for  the 
safety  of  our  young  p)eople  in  the  guH 

Such  would  be  our  folly,  for  if  we  believe 
that  Iraq's  aggression  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand,  we  must  hold  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
same  standard,  alliances  notwithstanding 

I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  President  to  taKe 
a  stronger  stand  against  Soviet  aggression  in 
the  Baltics  And  I  call  upwn  my  colleagues  m 
Congress  to  be  consistent — to  take  strong 
measures  against  this  injustice,  beginning  with 
the  passage  of  this  resolution 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  Mr  Speaker, 
while  we  all  watch  and  hope  for  a  speedy  res- 
olution to  the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  eventual  lit>eration  of  Kuwait,  we  shouKJ 
also  keep  m  our  hearts  and  minds  on  ttie  out- 
rageous actions  by  Soviet  backed  forces  inv 
posing  their  will  on  the  freely  elected  Govern- 
ments of  Lithuania  and  Latvia. 

Alttiough  ttie  Soviet  Government  has  pub- 
licly supported  the  coalrtion  forces  seeking  to 
remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  those  statements 
nng  tiolk>w  when  we  watch  with  horror  the 
murder  of  innocent,  freedom-loving  people  m 
the  streets  of  Vilnius  and  Riga. 

Wtiat  IS  most  troubling  is  ttie  indication  that 
ttiese  actions,  sanctioned  by  Moscow,  may 
only  be  a  warmup  for  a  similar  crackdov^  in 
Estonia. 

This  country  shoukl  stand  ready  and  reso- 
lute to  rethink  the  way  we  do  business  wrth 
the  Soviets  if  they  try  to  return  to  ttie  days  of 
bullets  and  bayonets. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  this  Congress  will  act 
soon  on  legislation  that  sends  the  Soviets  a 
clear  signal  that  we  cannot  help  ttiem  change 
their  countrv  through  economic  aid  it  they 
don't  alter  their  thinking  of  the  new  world 
order. 

The  Lithuanian  and  Latvian  people  are  giv- 
ing all  of  us  an  inspirational  display  of  courage 
as  they  deferxl  their  hard  won  right  to  choose 
how  they  will  be  governed 

Despite  barricades,  sheer  will,  and  the  pop- 
ular support  of  the  people  m  the  Baltic  States, 
and  Soviet  forces  are  formidable  and  ruthless 
We  should  at  the  very  least  pledge  to  di- 
rectly aid  the  Baltics  and  show  the  Lithuanian, 
Latvian,  and  Estonian  people  we  support  their 
struggle  lor  freedom 

We  cannot  allow  a  new  Iron  Curtain  to  be 
pulled  shut  over  the  Baltic  States 

ivtrs.  JOHNSON  ol  Connecticut.  Mr  Speak 
er.  It  IS  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  only  2 
weeks  ago  I,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, were  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  to  discuss  how  the  branch  of 
government  which  is  closest  to  the  people— 
the  legislature — functions  in  a  democracy. 

During  my  speech  to  the  group  of  Soviet 
legislators,  I  discussed  the  aspirations  of  ttie 
Baltic  nations,  and  how  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  illegal  annexation  of  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet 
Union  They  were  surprised  when  I  toW  them 
ol  the  strength  and  commitment  of  Americans 
of  Baltic  descent  m  seeing  freedom  for  their 
homelands  and  of  the  many  Baltic  IndepervJ- 
ence  Day  rallies  I  have  participated  m  through 
out  my  years  as  ttie  Sixth  District  Representa- 
tive I  must  admit  that  my  remarks  were  not 
well  received  by  the  Soviets,  but  felt  that  at 
least  I  had  communicated  to  them  the  strength 
of  our  resolve  arxl  the  level  of  concern  Baltic 
freedom  holds  for  many  Americans 

How  ironic  that  during  the  frank  exchanges, 
symbolic  ol  a  new  world  order  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  were  pledging  to  uphold  'n 
the  Persian  Gulf,  an  insidious  reminder  of  ttie 
okj  world  order  was  erupting  along  the  txjrders 
of  the  Baltic  nations  The  day  our  envoy  left 
Moscow,  the  tanks  tjegan  moving  on  Lithua- 
nia The  Baltic  nations  were  again  in  danger  of 
falling  victim  to  the  might  of  ttie  Soviet  Army, 
the  very  same  po-Aier  that  stripped  these  na- 
tions ol  their  independence  over  50  years  ago 
But  the  people  of  ttie  Baltic  nations  have  not 
fallen  Neither  50  years  of  Soviet  occupation 
and  suppression  of  their  culture,  nor  the  de- 
portation of  ttiousands  of  their  tamilies  and 
friends  to  Siberia  during  1940.  nof  months  of 
economic  and  political  intimidation  from  Mos- 
cow, has  extinguished  the  flame  of  indeperxJ- 
ence  and  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  the  Battic 
peoples 

I  rise  today  m  support  of  ttie  resolution  to 
honor  their  courage  and  perseverance  and  to 
condemn  ttie  use  of  military  force  by  ttie  So- 
viet Union  in  ttie  Baltic  nations.  I  urge  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gortiachev  to  withdraw  his  troops 
immediately  from  Latvia,  Lithuania,  arxj  Estma 
arxj  adhere  to  ttie  rule  of  international  law  and 
seek  peaceful  means  of  resolving  this  conflict 
During  our  vigilance  m  ensuring  that  aggres 
sion  is  not  rewarded  in  the  Persian  Gult.  we 
must  not  let  the  Battic  nations  slip  from  our 
sjght  t»ehind  another  iron  curtain 


Mrs  LOWEY  ot  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40.  to  condemn  the  brutal  So- 
viet crackdown  m  the  Baltic  Republics 

For  years,  our  Nation  has  watched  with  awe 
and  even  admiration  as  President  Gotiachev 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  guided  his  nation 
away  from  the  path  of  repression  and 
totaltanan  rule  Under  his  rule,  the  Soviet 
Union  finally  relaxed  its  oppressive  grip  on  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and  initiated  seri- 
ous economic  and  social  reforms  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself 

However,  ttie  recent  brutal  crackdown  in 
Lithuania  and  Latvia  represents  a  dramatic  re- 
gression to  the  days  of  Stalinist  repression  in 
the  Soviet  Union  We  feel  a  sense  ot  dismay 
and  outrage  at  President  Gorbachev's  public 
justifications  of  the  Communist-led  violence  in 
the  Baltic  Republics  And  we  feel  a  sense  of 
abandonment  that  this  leader,  who  has  been 
honored  with  the  Nobel  Peace  Pnze.  would 
allow  a  return  to  the  path  of  violence  m  the 
face  of  the  worthy  attempts  by  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics to  reestablish  their  independence  and 
freedom  from  Soviet  occupation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Gorbachev  is 
facing  difficult  problems  in  the  Soviet  Union 
that  threaten  his  rule  and  threaten  to  create 
serious  instability  m  that  nation  But  there  can 
be  no  valid  justification  tor  the  brutal  Soviet  re 
sponse  to  the  independence  movements  m 
the  Baltic  Republics  There  can  be  no  support 
in  the  United  States  or  the  civilized  world  com- 
munity for  this  return  to  the  dark  ages  of  re- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union  Rather,  we  must 
)Oin  in  a  strong  condemnation  of  these  atroc- 
ities, and  express  our  firm  commitment  to  do 
what  we  can  to  prevent  their  recurrence 

It  IS  esp)ecially  unnerving  that  this  crack 
down  IS  happening  at  the  very  time  when  the 
international  community  has  reached  an  urv 
precedented  level  of  cohesion  and  coopera- 
tion II  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  re)Oin  the 
worW  community  as  a  lull  participant — and  to 
remake  its  economy  so  that  its  citizens  can 
en)oy  a  better  standard  of  living — it  must  never 
again  return  to  the  path  of  cruelty  and  repres- 
sion 

The  Soviet  Union  must  end  this  crackdown, 
immediately  and  unconditionally  If  it  does  not, 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  take 
strong  actions  to  denKinstrate  our  firm  and 
unyielding  opposition  to  this  new  course  m 
that  nation 

The  road  to  democracy  from  totalitarianism 
IS  long  and  arduous  But  we  must  work  to  en- 
sure that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  travel 
that  road  AltfX)ugh  progress  has  been  made, 
the  current  situation  is  unacceptat>le  to  the  na- 
tions ol  the  world  which  value  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  me  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  40 
One  of  the  greatest  virtues  of  ttie  United 
States  IS  our  commitment  to  freedom  We  car^ 
not  remain  silent  in  ttie  face  ot  brutal  oppres 
sion  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  any  other  na- 
tion 

Now  IS  the  time  for  us  to  speak  out  against 
the  horrors  ol  Soviet  violence  in  the  Baltic  Re 
publics. 

Now  IS  the  time  to  express  our  support  for 
the  heroic  independence  movements  in  ttiose 
Republics 


And  now  is  ttie  time  to  help  txjikj  a  new 
world  order,  supported  by  ttie  foundations  of 
independence  and  freedom  to  which  all 
human  beings  are  nqhrtully  entitled 

We  must  send  this  strong  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  only  path  which  tiolds 
hope  for  the  future  is  the  piath  of  freedom  and 
denrtocracy 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  ttie  resolution  offered  by  Mr 
Fasceu  condemning  Soviet  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  l  woukj  like  to  espe- 
cially thank  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  (or  his  quick  response  to  the  cnsis 
and  commitment  to  advancing  human  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union 

The  United  States  tias  never  recognized  the 
1940  annexation  ot  the  Baltic  States  We  have 
instead  supported  a  policy  that  encouraged 
the  economic  and  political  empowerment  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  The  results  ol 
that  policy  were  realized  when  denxKratic 
elections  were  successfully  held  last  year 
However,  alter  witnessing  lO  months  of  Soviet 
confrontation  with  the  Baltic  States  many  of 
our  raised  expectations  have  tieen  dampened 

The  Baltic  people  have  sutiered  a  great 
harm  at  the  hands  ol  Soviet  torces  in  recent 
days.  In  Lithuania,  15  have  been  killed,  64  re- 
main missing,  and  over  300  injured  In  Latvia 
over  the  weekend,  tive  Latvians  have  joined 
the  total  death  count  And  throughout  ttie  Bal- 
tics, moreover,  large  cities  are  shut  down  and 
normal  life  has  once  again  been  changed  by 
violent  repression 

Mr  Speaker,  while  I  am  encouraged  by  Mr 
Gortiachevs  promise  yesterday  to  peacefully 
resolve  the  crisis,  the  United  States  cannot 
stand  by  idly  and  let  the  brutal  crackdown  in 
the  Battic  Republics  go  unnoticed  We  must 
take  concrete  steps  to  ensure  that  this  style  of 
coercion  will  not  hac>pen  again 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  40  is  a  pre- 
liminary response  It  calls  on  the  President  to 
continue  condemning  the  occupation,  urges 
him  to  place  the  Soviet  policy  m  the  Baltics  on 
the  next  summit  agenda,  and  invites  the  Presi- 
dent to  review  all  bilateral  programs  should 
punitive  measures  become  necessary  As  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution  and  member  of 
the  human  rights  caucus,  however.  I  believe 
he  needs  to  do  much  more 

At  today's  end.  both  the  Senate  and  House 
will  have  spoken  on  America's  outrage  to  Mr 
Gorbachev's  policy  m  the  Baltic  States,  and 
both  hiouses  will  have  signaled  to  tfie  Presi- 
dent that  stronger  action  may  tie  needed 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  the  nght  to 
seek  economic  and  political  freedom  and 
clearly  the  Soviet  Government  has  the  duty  to 
orotect  those  rights  No  justification  can  be 
given  for  what  has  transpired,  and  Cf  rtainly  no 
value  can  be  placed  on  ttie  lives  now  lost 

I  would  hope  therefore  that  President 
Gortiachev  would  heed  the  signal  from  the 
Congress,  and  keep  his  promise  to  resolve  the 
dispute  in  a  p>eacetul  manner  by  removing  all 
Soviet  troops  The  international  community 
tias  displayed  confidence  in  Mr  Gorbactiev, 
and  I  hope  he  will  not  fail  us  m  this  request 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr    HAYES  ot  I  ouisiana.   Mr    Speaker    as 
we  begin  consideration  of  our  legislative  agen- 
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da  for  ttie  I02d  Congress,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  tnarsh  realities  of  our  Nation  being  at 
war  and  the  emotional  and  physical  dedication 
that  this  commitment  carnes  with  it.  I  regret 
that  my  duties  as  a  Congressman  would  re- 
quire me  to  lie  in  two  places  at  one  time  and 
effectively  making  it  impossible  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  floor  debate  today  on  several  of 
these  important  issues.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
called  to  the  district  for  an  environmental 
forum  and  would  therefore  like  to  submit  this 
statement  as  my  position  on  the  House  agen- 
da to  be  considered  today 

I  wouW  have  voted  favorably  on  all  four  of 
the  following  resolutions:  H  R  3,  Veterans' 
Compensation  COLA:  House  Concurrent  Res 
oiution  41,  Condemn  Iraqi  Attacks  on  Israel; 
H  R  4,  Extend  Tax  Deadline  for  Persian  Gulf 
Personnel;  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
40,  Condemn  Soviet  Violence  in  Lithuania 

I  think  It  IS  a  ternble  shame  that  as  we  call 
on  the  courage  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  fight 
our  tattle  in  the  Middle  East,  we  have  at  this 
late  date  not  passed  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment tor  our  veterans  I  fully  support  H  R  3 
and  hope  that  this  bill  receives  the  unanimous 
support  of  my  fellow  colleagues  In  speaking 
with  various  veterans  groups  across  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  otlen  stated  my  opposition  to  any 
plan  that  would  allow  ottier  groups,  such  as 
Social  Security  recipients,  to  receive  their 
COLA  while  denying  this  increase  in  t>enefit 
payment  lo  veterans  In  my  opinion,  the  un- 
thinkable has  happened  and  we  must  correct 
this  inequitable  without  further  delay. 

Moreover,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  our 
troops  be  provided  with  every  possible  amerv 
rtv  including  an  extension  on  their  1990  tax  re- 
turns as  called  for  in  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 41  It  IS  inconceivable  that  we  would  fur- 
ther burden  the  families  of  our  military  with 
penalties  for  late  payment  on  their  taxes  and 
other  debt  responsibilities  when  we  have 
placed  them  in  a  situation  that  prevents  them 
from  taking  care  of  their  financial  matters  I 
support  this  resolution  and  other  proposals  to 
help  ease  the  financial  responsibilities  of  our 
military  and  their  families 

Furthernxire.  I  am  disappointed  but  not 
shocked  by  tfie  actions  of  Saddam  Hussein 
against  the  innocent  citizens  of  Israel  and  sup- 
port House  Concurrent  Resolution  41  in  con- 
demning this  unprovoked  attack  It  is  clear  that 
Saddam  Hussein  is  attempting  to  bnng  Israel 
into  the  Middle  East  conflict  in  order  to  erode 
Arab  support  I  hope  that  our  Arab  allies  in  the 
Middle  East  remain  firm  in  their  commitment  to 
expel  Iraq  from  Kuwait  and  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Israel  may  soon  rest  without  the  threat 
of  Iraqi  aggression 

Finally,  while  our  eyes  and  hearts  remain 
^xed  on  the  Middle  East,  we  must  also  voice 
our  opposition  to  Soviet  violence  against  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  We  cannot  condemn  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East  wittiout  speaking 
out  against  Soviet  attacks  in  Lithuania  in  the 
which  citizens  striving  for  democracy  are  being 
subjected  to  the  full  force  of  ttie  Soviet  military 
in  order  to  stop  their  progress 

Mr.  GALLO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tiop)e  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union — and  especially  Mikhail 
Gorbacriev — get  ttie  message  tfiat  the  House 
IS  sending  ttiem  today  by  adopting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  40:  Stop  the  violence  in 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
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The  United  States  has  never  recognized  ttie 
illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  ttie 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  always  expected  that 
the  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  and  Estonian  people 
would  regain  the  freedom  which  was  snatctied 
from  them 

Under  his  policies  ot  glasnost  and 
perestroika.  President  Gorbachev  held  out  that 
hope  for  a  peaceful  return  to  sovereignty  m 
the  Baltics.  Tragically,  recent  events  have  sen- 
ously  undercut  txith  his  credibility  and  the  or- 
derly transition  toward  independence 

1  am  very  disturtied  that  the  violence  and 
suppression  continues.  We  all  hope  that  this 
pattern  of  abuse  will  cease  If  it  does  not.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  consider  canceling  next 
month's  summit  and  suspending  any  emer- 
gency aid  to  the  Soviet  Government 

The  forces  of  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion are  on  the  march  throughout  the  world 
President  Gort)achev  may  think  that  he  can 
prevent  it  from  sweeping  the  Baltic,  but  he  is 
mistaken  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  will 
be  tree 

I  call  on  the  Soviets  to  let  independence  re- 
turn to  the  Baltics  in  peaceful  and  orderly 
fashion  President  Gortiachev  has  the  ability  to 
put  the  process  back  on  track.  If  he  does,  he 
will  regain  the  resfiect  of  the  world  If  he  does 
not,  he  will  have  earned  the  condemnation  of 
all  those  who  love  freedom 

Mr  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
world  intently  watched  the  outbreak  of  con- 
flagration in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  cry  from  the 
north  clamored  for  our  attention.  No  matter 
how  intense  our  concern  for  those  brave 
Americans  who  are  nsking  their  lives  for  ttie 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  could  not  fail  to  hear  the  cnes  ot  the 
peace-loving  citizens  of  the  Baltic  States.  Ttie 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  after 
50  years  of  involuntary  membership  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  continue  to  express  their  desire  for 
an  independent  homeland  in  absolutely  peace- 
ful fashion,  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  vio- 
lence Nevertheless,  they  have  once  again 
been  victimized  by  violence  from  Soviet  forces 
in  reply 

This  violent  suppression  of  peaceful  activity 
by  the  people  of  the  Baltics  is  intolerable,  and 
we  as  a  Congress  must  not  let  it  pass  without 
our  clearest  expression  of  support  for  the  BaF 
tic  peoples  and  of  outrage  at  this  latest  series 
of  injustices  they  tiave  sutiered. 

President  Gortiachev  has  said  that  he  did 
not  order  the  utterly  unprovoked  assaults  ear- 
ned out  against  peaceful  protesters  in  Lithua- 
nia and  Latvia  But  that  is  not  enough.  We 
must  have  a  clear  statement  that  the  Soviet 
leader  repudiates  this  violence  and  will  take 
steps  to  ensure  that  it  does  not  happen  again. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whettier  we 
stiould  speak  out  against  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  same  time  as  we  seek  Russian  supiport  tor 
global  coalition  against  Iraq.  On  the  contrary. 
It  IS  essential  that  we  do  continue  to  monitor 
and  address  the  situation  in  ttie  Baltics.  We 
have  heard,  not  only  from  Iraq  but  from  ottier 
Arab  States,  the  charge  that  the  United  States 
takes  the  high  moral  ground  only  wtien  it  is 
convenient — that  we  conveniently  overlook  in- 
justices when  they  are  committed  by  our  al- 
lies. I  do  not  believe  that  charge  is  justified. 
But  I  believe  it  wouki  be  justified  if  we  turned 
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a  deaf  ear  to  those  cries  that  have  emanated 
from  Vilnius  and  Riga  in  the  past  week 

I  commend  my  western  Pennsylvania  coF 
league  in  the  other  Chamber,  Senator  John 
Heinz,  for  his  resolution  that  would  cut  off 
United  States  economc  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  until  this  latest  military  occupation 
ceases  and  a  process  for  negotiation  with  the 
elected  leaders  of  the  Baltic  States  is  insti- 
tuted. I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
see  that  we  must  not  overlook  the  Baltic  crisis 
if  we  expect  the  new  world  order  that  is  now 
upon  us  to  be  any  more  characterized  b>  jus- 
tice than  was  the  wohd  order  that  preceded 
the  crumbling  of  the  Iron  Curtain 

Mr  WALSH  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  re- 
atfirm  my  support  for  the  Ukrainian  pieople  and 
to  praise  them  tor  their  diligent  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  Ideals  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
self-determination 

On  this  73d  anniversary  of  Ukramiar  inoe- 
pendence  Day,  I  am  concerned  that  the  recent 
events  in  the  Battic  Refxjblics  couk3  signal  an 
ending  of  glasnost  and  pierestroika  The 
Ukrainian  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
the  progress  that  the  Ukrainian  people  have 
made  toward  the  creation  of  a  society  based 
on  democratic  values  is  laudable  and  i  am 
hopeful  that  the  Soviet  Union  wiH  not  revert  to 
the  policies  of  repression  by  preventing 
Ukrainian  participation  in  peaceful  political  ac- 
tivities. 

The  unique  traditional  and  cultural  heritage 
of  the  Ukraine  is  an  inspiration  to  ttie  more 
than  50  million  Ukrainians  throughout  the 
world.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  m 
saluting  the  spint  and  will  of  ttie  Ukrainian 
people  and  to  join  wrth  them  in  commemorat- 
ing this  important  anniversary  celebration 

Mr,  BENNETT  Mr  Spieaker.  i  strongly  sup- 
pon  House  Concurrent  Resolution  40.  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  use  of  military  force  to 
stifle  democracy,  freedom,  and  independence 
anxing  the  peoples  of  the  Battic  States  The 
fseaceful  future  of  the  wortd  is  a  quesi  avidly 
desired  by  all  Americans  It  can  best  be 
achieved  by  allowing  people  to  freely  ctioose 
their  own  official  leaders  and  practice  ttie  poli- 
cies of  government  which  ttiey  voluntarily 
choose 

It  IS  sad  that  the  Soviet  leader  Gortiactiev 
seems  to  be  destroying  his  well-earned  ref)- 
utation  as  a  man  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of 
persons  to  choose  their  form  of  government 
and  to  reject  military  force  against  those  wtio 
wish  to  regain  their  freedom  and  control  of 
their  destinies. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  13, 
1991.  2  days  before  the  allied  litieration  of  Ku- 
wait began.  Soviet  tanks  rolled  into  the  Lithua- 
nian capital  of  Vilnius  and  ttie  Soviet  troops 
fired  openly  on  unarmed  civilians,  killing  15 
people.  In  his  explanation  of  this  brutal  repres- 
sion. Gortiachev  not  only  failed  to  condemn 
the  acts  taken  purportedly  without  his  approval 
but  he  placed  tfiem  under  the  guise  of  an  ef- 
fort to  calm  and  control  ttie  Republics.  Any  re- 
luctance or  tiesrtcincy  by  ttie  United  States  and 
the  international  community  to  signal  to  the 
Soviets  ttnat  ttiese  policies  are  unacceptable 
smacks  of  hypocnsy 

Since  1922.  ttie  United  States  has  recog- 
nized tfie  Baltic  Republics  as  sovereign  na- 
tions responsible  for  ttieir  self-determination. 
And  within  just  i  year  ol  the  beginning  of  ttieir 
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democratic  movements,  Soviet  tanks  have 
crushed  their  ertorts  With  the  new  warming 
between  East  and  West,  the  Soviet  leader  has 
accepted  the  Nobel  Peace  Pnze  with  one 
hand  while  with  his  other  hand  he  is  systenv 
atically  quashing  the  peacetui  derrxxratic 
movement  undertaken  by  the  Baltic  Republics 
You  couW  say  that  Gortiachev  is  speaking  out 
of  two  sides  ot  his  mouth  He  has  sided  with 
the  allied  coalition  in  corxjemning  the  Iraqi  in 
vasion  ot  Its  sovereign  neighbor.  Kuwait,  while 
at  the  same  lime  he  has  permitted  the  ruthless 
crushing  of  a  similarly  peacetui  people  in 
search  ol  their  democratic  treedoms 

We  must  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Soviets 
that  the  world  community  is  not  tolerant  ol  re- 
pfession  and  that  the  road  to  improved  rela- 
tions between  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States  may  have  been  so  severely  damaged 
that  the  Soviets  may  never  again  earn  the 
trust  of  the  United  States  I  strongly  support 
this  legislation  because  it  signals  to  the  Sovi- 
ets not  only  that  this  betiavior  is  unacceptable 
but  also  that  the  pnce  that  must  be  paid  tor 
this  behavior  is  high  and  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  consequences  ol  their  ac 
tions  I  am  atraid  their  pockets  will  (eel  the  re- 
sults. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Soviets  leel  that  the 
suppression  of  a  group  ot  people  would  be  ig- 
nored in  one  part  of  the  world  while  the  inter 
rational  community  has  taken  such  drastic 
steps  elsewhere,  where  similar  suppression  ol 
another  people  has  taken  place  Mr  Chair- 
man, now  is  the  time  to  let  them  know  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  when  brutal  aggres- 
sors attempt  to  repress  sovereign,  independ- 
ent nations. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  ot  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  40.  condemning  the  recent  brutal 
violence  by  Soviet  forces  in  Lithuania  This  is 
an  important  signal  to  the  people  ol  Lithuania 
and  the  Soviet  Government  that  even  with 
world  attention  focused  on  constantly  chang- 
ing developments  in  the  Persian  Gull,  this 
Congress  maintains  its  supiport  and  ever  vigi- 
lant watch  over  \he  treedom-lovmg  people  of 
the  Baltic  States 

In  a  little  more  ttian  3  weeks.  Lithuania  will 
celetyate  its  73d  anniversary  ol  the  declara- 
tion ol  independence  ol  its  homeland  While 
this  celebration  has  been  muted  year  after 
year  by  the  ruthless  Soviet  rule  which  has  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  national  identity  arxl 
culture  ol  the  Baltic  people  by  any  means  pos- 
sible, this  years  independence  day  celebra- 
tions will  be  even  more  sutxlued  with  Soviet 
military  and  pwlice  forces  patrolling  the  broad- 
cast studios,  newspaper  offices,  streets,  and 
other  putilic  gatfiering  p>laces  ol  Lithuania 

The  march  of  Soviet  force  into  Lithuania  this 
riX)nth  IS  a  stark  reminder  of  ttiat  ominous  day 
50  years  ago  wtien  Josef  Staim  sent  his  tanks 
and  troops  into  Lithuania  resulting  m  ttie  sub- 
sequent txutai  mihtar>  occupation  and  annex 
ation  of  that  nation  into  the  Soviet  Union  The 
horror  ot  June  15.  1940.  is  never  far  from  the 
ttwughts  or  dreams  ot  the  Baltic  people 

Despite  fTKjre  than  half  a  century  ol  military 
occupation  and  oppression,  the  spirit  ol  tfie 
cituens  ol  Lithuania  and  tfie  other  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  remain  unbroken 
and  their  desire  lor  national  indeFiendence  re- 
mains unabated    In  response  to  Soviet  Presi- 


dent Mikhail  Gorbachev's  claims  of  perestroika 
and  glasnost  these  three  Baltic  States  have 
established  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments and  made  nxivements  toward  inde- 
pendence 

However.  |ust  as  ttie  people  ot  the  Baltic 
States  have  begun  to  dramatically  turn  their 
course  toward  treedom  and  independence,  the 
Soviet  Union  appears  to  tie  turning  its  course 
toward  control  through  terror  and  oppression 
Moscow  has  used  economic  tX)ycotts.  propa- 
ganda, and  ttie  recent  show  of  military 
strength  to  intimidate  ttie  Lithuanians  and 
other  BaltK-  States,  which  remain  intent  on  re- 
gaining their  independence  lost  when  they 
were  seized  by  the  Soviet  troops  in  1940 
L3SS  than  2  weeks  ago  Soviet  forces  moved 
to  occupy  several  buildings  m  Lithuania,  firing 
on  unarmed  civilians  and  protesters  This  oc- 
cupation resulted  in  at  least  14  deaths  and  an- 
other 140  injunes.  In  La^'la,  members  of  the 
Soviet  tilack  berets  stormed  the  Latvian  Inte- 
nor  Ministry  leaving  at  least  lour  people  dead 
and  nearly  a  dozen  wounded,  and  |ust  today 
Soviet  troops  have  taken  over  facilities  of  a 
mapr  newspaper  in  the  Lithuanian  capital  of 
Vilnius. 

So  today,  for  the  peaceful  arxl  freedom-k)v- 
ing  people  ot  Lithuania,  the  events  ol  June  15. 
1940,  seems  to  tie  unfolding  upon  them  again. 
The  tanks  and  troops  ol  the  Soviet  Union  have 
returned,  and  the  result  tias  been  no  less  bru- 
tal However,  unlike  1940.  which  we  can  only 
learn  from,  today  we  can  do  something  about 
this  brutality  We  must  continue  to  speak  out 
against  this  oppression  and  be  tieard  The 
right  of  sell-determination  should  and  must  be 
returned  to  ttie  peoples  ol  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  and  the  brutality  must  stop  As 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  stand 
so  strongly  behind  our  President  and  our 
troops  lighting  in  the  Persian  Gult,  we  must 
not  turn  our  backs  on  the  brave  people  ol  the 
Baltic  States. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[MrFASCELL]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 40,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chairs 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
intfs  on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  QUEST  FOR  INDEPEl.NDENCE 
BY  LITHUANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pickle  ).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentlky]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March,  the  democratically  elected  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
declared  its  independence  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  initial  response  from 
Moscow  was  an  outrageous  demand  for 
billions  in  economic  reparations  From 
there,  the  Soviets  began  to  tighten  the 
noose  in  the  form  of  an  economic 
blockade.  Soon  thereafter,  the  Lithua- 
nian Parliament,  having  no  other  re- 
course, placed  a  freeze  on  its  earlier 
declaration  of  independence  Once 
again  Soviet  intimidation  had  success- 
fully stopped  democratic  political  mo- 
mentum dead  in  its  tracks. 

During  the  crisis  of  1990,  the  response 
from  the  administration  was  somewhat 
half-hearted— despite  continued  pleas 
for  recognition  from  Vilnius.  Less  than 
1  year  later  the  Soviets  are  at  it  again 
This  time  however,  a  number  of  Lith- 
uanians and  neighboring  Latvians  lie 
buried  because  the  Soviet.s  have  failed 
to  learn  an  important  lesson— the  spir- 
it of  independence  cannot  be  ground 
out  beneath  a  jackboot.  The  unspeak- 
able acts  of  violence  that  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed  demand  a  continued 
response  For  one  thing.  I  think  that 
this  administration  should  commence 
tightening  the  economic  noose  around 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  past  51  years,  we  have  stead- 
fastly refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Lithuania  and  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  we  must  begin  to  ele- 
vate the  debate  on  issues  effecting  the 
Baltic  Republics.  To  date,  there  has 
never  been  a  p)eace  treaty  resolving  the 
territorial  and  legal  questions  sur- 
rounding the  illegal  occupation  of 
Lithuania.  The  sense-of-the-House  res- 
olution that  I  am  introducing  today, 
encourages  the  President  to  bring  the 
case  of  Lithuania  before  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  [CSCE]  and  other  appropriate 
international  forums.  .Mr  Speaker, 
passage  of  this  resolution  is  a  concrete 
step  toward  aiding  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple in  their  quest  for  independence, 
which  so  nobly  mirrors  our  own 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  on  January 
2,  the  Soviet  armed  torces  seized  control  of 
the  mam  press  center  ol  Vilnius.  Lithuania 
Eleven  days  later.  Red  Army  paratroopers  buy 
tally  attacked  the  radio  and  television  stations 
ol  the  same  city,  virtually  cutting  off  their  com- 
munication with  the  rest  ol  ttie  wo.  Id  The 
peacetui.  unarmed,  proindependence  den> 
onstrators  who  were  defending  the  stations 
were  crushed  by  tanks  and  fired  upon,  leaving 
14  dead  and  nearly  200  wounded  The  Lithua- 
nian Parliament  buikjing  was  surrounded  by 
tanks  and  soldiers  with  similar  violence  threat- 
ened aqamsi  the  Lithuanian  deputies  wfx)  re- 
fused to  leave  the  buiWing    Bui  the  brutality 
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has  not  stopped  there  On  Sunday,  the  20th  ol 
January,  the  sfjecialized  Soviet  internal  secu- 
rity force,  the  Black  Berets,  seized  control  of 
the  Latvian  Intenor  Ministry,  home  of  the 
newly  organized  independent  Latvian  police 
Five  Latvian  nationals  were  killed  and  nine 
were  wounded.  That  attack  came  a  few  hours 
after  "00.000  people  gathered  in  Moscow  to 
denounce  the  Lithuanian  attacks. 

I  strongly  condemn  this  Soviet  use  of  force 
against  a  peoples  right  of  self-determination. 
A  people  have  the  right  to  create  their  own  na- 
tion through  a  democratic  process  free  from 
interference  by  those  who  would,  by  naked 
fcce.  suppress  their  efforts  This  is  a  principle 
that  America  has  held  inviolable  since  the 
founding  o(  our  country  II  is  a  principle  tenet 
of  our  own  independence 

This  Soviet  use  of  force  is.  unfortunately, 
reminiscent  of  the  Stalinistic.  iron-fisted  treat- 
ment ol  the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary.  It  follows  a  long  established  partem 
of  repression  begun  in  the  early  stages  of 
Czarist  Russia  What  does  this  attack  mean 
for  the  future''  Does  this  Soviet  oppressive  ac- 
tion against  Lithuania  mark  the  end  of  the 
much  heralded  glasnost  and  perestroika'^  Are 
Gorbachevs  democratic  reforms  dead''  Have 
his  promises  lor  reform  been  merely  idle 
words''  Have  the  rightwing.  hard-liners  re- 
gained control  ot  the  Soviet  Union''  Did 
Gorbachev  order  the  assault  in  Lithuania? 
Certainly,  it  would  be  ironic  if  the  1990  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  recipient  was  the  mastermind  be- 
hind  this  action  Many  observers  of  our  erst- 
while opponent  have  questioned  how  much 
longer  Gorbachev  will  remain  in  power 

Since  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  presidency.  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  progressive  re- 
forms we  have  witnessed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Furthermore.  I  have  applauded  the  Baltic  peo- 
ple's movement  toward  independence  The 
Soviets  initially  met  this  independence  move- 
ment with  an  open  display  of  armed  power 
and  an  economic  embargo  But  until  very  re- 
cently. Gorbachev  seemed  content  to  allow 
the  Baltic  States  to  go  their  own  way.  as  long 
as  they  did  so  quietly.  It  is  my  deepest  desire 
that  the  remarkable  moves  toward  democracy 
and  new  respect  tor  human  rights  we  have 
seen  m  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  preserved 
For  if  they  are  not.  I  see  troubled  times  ahead 
tor  United  Stales-Soviet  relations  We  have  all 
enjoyed  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  l  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  can  continue  to  work  together  to- 
ward peace  But  peace  cannot  be  bought 
through  the  sacrifice  of  the  Baltic  people.  This 
IS  why  the  Soviet  Union  must  hear,  in  clear 
and  unequivocal  words,  the  United  States  con- 
demnation of  its  aggression 
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RIGHTEOUS  PEOPLE  HAVE  .MUCH 
TO  DO  IN  A  TOUGH  ROUGH  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dorn.^n]  for  5  minute.'^. 

Mr  DORN.\N  of  California.  .Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sorry  i  was  a  little  bii 
late  here.  I  was  watching  CNN  to  get 
an  update  on  the  rocketing  of  the  small 
State  of  Israel,  a  state  that  had  not 


even  been  involved  in  this  war.  by  the 
Scud  missiles  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
From  what  I  could  determine.  Patriots, 
which  had  barely  been  brought  on  line 
there,  have  already  taken  out  some  of 
the  Scuds,  and  they  have  given  the  all- 
clear  siren.  One  missile  may  have  got- 
ten through. 

It  is  10;10  p.m.  in  the  Persian- Arabian 
Gulf  area,  but  it  is  an  hour  earlier.  9:10. 
m  Israel. 

This  man  Saddam  Hussein  is  now 
showing  to  the  world  the  faces  of  the 
beaten  Italian  pilot,  the  two  British 
crewmen,  and  now  five  Americans.  He 
also  showed  the  proud  face  of  the  Ku- 
waiti A-4  Skyhawk  pilot  sitting  with 
his  arms  folded  defiantly.  Saddam  has 
shown  again  the  level  of  his  brutality. 

One  thing  1  think  most  Members 
missed  was  the  •'60  Minutes"  story  just 
last  Sunday  on  CBS.  Morley  Safer 
traced  down  a  bodyguard  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  This  bodyguard  told  a  story  so 
horrendous  that  it  just  brought  up 
your  sense  of  disbelief,  incredulity. 

Then  they  put  on  a  man  that  said 
this  bodyguard  was  exaggerating,  and 
that  he  was  not  a  bodyguard.  But  CBS. 
through  its  extensive  library  of  film 
and  videotape,  brought  up  color  pic- 
tures of  this  man  walking  in  uniform 
at  Saddam  Hussein's  right  arm,  obvi- 
ously confirming  he  was  an  inner  circle 
bodyguard. 

The  man  told  of  Saddam  Hussein  im- 
mersing enemies,  some  of  whom  were 
his  friends  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
in  a  bath  of  acid.  I  looked  at  my  wife 
and  said.  "Am  I  hearing  this  cor- 
rectl.v?" 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  his  story  of 
how  Saddam  Hussein  burned  people 
alive.  Then  Merely  Safer,  in  disbelief. 
said,  "Would  they  turn  their  eyes  away 
after  these  people  had  been  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  ai.id''"  The  bodyguard  said 
no.  Remember  he  used  the  word 
"they."  plural,  meaning  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, probably  his  35-year-old  son-in- 
law  and  paternal  cousin,  Hussein  Kamil 
Majid.  or  his  half-brother.  Barzon 
AtTakriti.  They,  he  said,  they  would 
stay  and  watch  their  colleagues  die 
this  unbelievable  death,  something 
conjured  up  out  of  not  the  Middle  Ages. 
but  the  Dark  Ages. 

Then  they  brought  up  film  I  did  not 
know  existed,  black  and  white,  a  kind 
of  green  video  tape,  but  clear  enough  to 
see  Saddam  Hussein  at  his  inaugural 
celebration,  the  day  he  was  sworn  in  as 
President  of  that  country.  July  22.  1979. 
I  have  read  of  this  meeting  and  what  I 
read  matched  with  the  video.  Saddam 
was  in  an  auditorium  much  bigger  than 
this  House  Chamber.  .Mr.  Speaker,  and 
he  calls  off  the  names  of  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Baathist  Party.  They 
-Stand  up  with  this  look  of  terror  on 
their  face  and  are  marched  out  of  the 
chamber,  all  of  them,  to  be  executed. 

When  he  was  through  fingering  for 
death  about  50  of  his  Baathist  Party 
colleagues,      the      whole      room      then 


cheered,  in  a  kind  of  "I  am  saved.  I 
have  made  it."  bootlicking  cheer  Mor- 
ley Safer  says.  'Notice  what  Saddam 
Hussein  is  doing.  He  is  at  the  top  He  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Muslim.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  reject  drinking  and  smoking. 
Yet  here  he  is  lighting  up  a  big  cigar, 
Cuban.  I  am  sure.  Lighting  a  cigar  as 
he  has  fingered  for  death  50  of  his  col- 
leagues." 

From  the  acid  bath  stories  to  the  sto- 
ries of  him  being  a  hit  man  at  14  years 
of  age.  an  assassin  by  the  time  he  was 
20  who  tried  to  kill  the  President  of  his 
country,  barely  escaping  out  of  the 
country  to  Amman,  it  is  clear  we  are 
dealing  with  a  ruthless  murderer.  .A.nd 
witness  rockets  slamming  in  the  night 
and  the  daytime,  not  into  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, which  is  now  at  war  with  Iraq,  but 
into  Israeli  cities.  Tel  Aviv.  Haifa,  and 
one  that  I  did  not  even  hear  about 
until  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper.  Safed, 
the  mystic  holy  city,  one  of  the  four 
great  holy  cities  of  Judaism,  a  city 
from  which  Jews  were  never  removed 
in  the  past  two  millenia.  They  have 
been  there  since  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
first  century.  A  city  of  Jewish  mys- 
ticism. Safed.  Saddam  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  targeting. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Scud  that  got 
through  to  Tel  Aviv  killed  anyone.  It  is 
almost  biblical  that  nobody  has  died 
from  any  of  these  rocket  hits  into  ei- 
ther Saudi  .Arabia  or  these  three  Israeli 
cities. 

All  this  after  seeing  the  brutally 
punched  faces,  and  we  only  see  their 
faces,  of  captured  allied  pilots.  Espe- 
cially moving  and  infuriating  was  the 
British  flight  lieutenant.  John  Phillips. 
his  head  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  crowd  of 
50.000  or  more  people  in  town,  prolife 
marchers.  I  just  got  finished  marching 
with  them.  Three  American  babies  are 
killed  in  their  mothers'  wombs  every 
minute.  Every  minute.  In  6  days  of  air 
war,  we  have  only  lost  one  man  killed, 
eight  missing  in  action,  five  abused 
POW's.  and  one  rescued  yesterday. 

We  have  got  a  cultural  war  at  home 
with  abortion,  and  a  Middle  East  war 
with  problems  galore.  The  Berlin  Wall 
came  down  a  year  ago  November  9  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  this  is  still  a  tough,  rough 
world,  with  plenty  of  work  to  be  done 
for  good  and  righteous  people. 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  40 

Mr.  BURTON  ot  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker.  Litfv 
uania.  Latvia.  Estonia  cannot  wart  much 
longer.  Last  year.  President  Landsbergis  ot 
Lithuania  denounced  President  Bush's  deci- 
sion not  to  impose  sanctions  against  the  So- 
viet Union  as  "anottier  Munich"  "We  were 
afraid  that  Amenca  would  sell  us  down  ttie 
nver."  Mr.  Landsbergis  said  in  Vilnius  Mr 
Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  we  appear  to  be 
doing 

Mr  Speaker,  at  least  14  Lithuanians  were 
killed   when   Soviet   paratroopers   seized   the 
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main  Lithuanian  television  and  radio  station; 
some  gunned  down  by  automatic  weapons, 
some  crushed  under  tanks  Yesterday.  Lat- 
via's Pariiarnent  voted  to  form  a  volunteer  mili- 
tia and  authorities  bolstered  defenses  at  public 
buildings  after  Soviet  commandos  staged  a 
predawn  assault  that  killed  5  persons  and 
wounded  '0 

We  must  act  now.  Mr  Speaker,  before  it  is 
too  late  We  have  to  pub  Mr  Gort)achev  on 
notice  that  there  will  be  real  costs  should  Mos- 
cow continue  its  aggression  <r\  the  Baltics,  in 
the  last  vear  and  a  half.  Mr  Gort>achev  has 
been  named  the  "Man  of  ttie  Decade"  by 
Time  magazine,  he's  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Pnze.  and  he's  been  oflered  billions  of 
dollars  in  Western  aid  Now  he's  showing  his 
appreciation  by  ordering  the  bloody  suppres- 
sion of  the  freedom  movements  in  ttie  Baltic 
Republics  Once  again,  we  are  seeing  a  clas- 
sic case  of  how  easily  the  West  is  fooled  by 
so-called  retorrrvminded  Soviet  leaders 

Its  outrageous  that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cnsis  to 
crack  down  on  the  Baltics  It  is  nothing  short 
of  coldblooded  calculation  by  Gorbachev  and 
the  KGB  that  the  world  is  too  preoccupied  with 
the  Middle  East  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
suppression  of  Lithuania  Khrusfxhev  did  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  in  1956,  when  he  ordered 
Soviet  tanks  into  Hungary  dunng  the  Suez 
Canal  crisis. 

Mr  Speaker  I  call  on  President  Bush  to 
cancel  his  offer  of  Si  billion  m  United  States 
credits  to  help  the  Soviet  Union  get  through 
food  shortages  this  winter  This  is  not  the  time 
to  be  rewarding  Gorbachev  with  financial  as- 
sistarx;e.  The  Soviet  Union  is  still  spending  1 5 
to  20  percent  to  its  GNP  on  its  military,  which 
IS  crushing  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments and  murdering  innocent  civilians.  Presi- 
dent Bush  must  immediately  withdraw  the 
United  Stales  credits  he  ottered  Gorbachev, 
and  he  shoukj  insist  that  the  Soviets  start  re- 
specting human  rights  before  attending  any  fu- 
ture summit  meetings  The  United  States 
should  demand  no  less  than  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Soviet  Army  from  the  Baltic  States  and 
freedom  tor  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  been  tooled  by 
Gorbachev  just  like  we  were  fooled  by  Lemn, 
Stalin.  Khrusnchev.  and  Brezhnev  before  him. 
Gorbachev  only  let  go  of  Eastern  Europe  be- 
cause It  was  an  absolute  economic  necessity. 
The  Soviet  Union  simply  coukjnt  afford  to 
maintain  its  control  of  those  countries  We 
must  make  them  pay  an  equally  high  price  for 
their  domination  of  the  Baltic  States. 


ALLIED  COALITION  PARTNERS 
BEING  UNREASONABLE  IN  MID- 
EAST CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tennpore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  address  one  aspect 
of  the  crisis  that  now  ragres  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  both  its  immediate  and  its 
broader  implications,  and  that  is  the 
murderous  Iraqi  attacks  on  Israel.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  nature  of  these  at- 
tacks that  their  purpose  is  simply  kill- 
ing civilians.  They  are  not  (feared  mili- 


tarily. There  is  no  i  niu  .•iv.iMf  military 
purpose.  They  are  attacks  launched  by 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  rei?ime  on  a 
nation  which  has  been  scrupulously  ob- 
serving a  peace  with  Iraq. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  exam- 
ine the  reaction  of  Israel,  and  also  to 
understand  the  implications  of  these 
attacks  for  policy  in  the  Middle  East  in 
general. 

I  have  been  unhappy  during  much  of 
this  crisis  with  the  behavior  of  many  of 
those  whom  we  call  allies  The  British 
have  been  staunchly  supportive,  for 
which  I  believe  this  Nation  is  grateful. 
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Others,  however,  who  are  said  to  be 
our  allies  have  in  fact  acted  in  a  some- 
what peculiar  fashion  for  people  who 
say  they  are  allies. 

The  United  States  has  undertaken  a 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  task  in 
the  gulf.  War  is  never  fun.  War  is  not  a 
game.  It  is  difficult  in  terms  of  the 
young  people  whose  lives  are  disrupted, 
of  the  people  whose  lives  are  at  risk,  of 
families  at  home  who  suffer  the  anxi- 
eties of  having  those  close  to  them 
overseas. 

It  Costs  us  a  great  deal  of  public 
money  at  a  time  when  our  own  deficit 
is  a  serious  problem. 

It  ought  to  he  very  clear  that  Ameri- 
ca's purposes  over  there  are  not  simply 
American.  There  is  virtual  unanimity 
in  this  House,  and  I  believe  in  this 
country,  that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  des- 
picable tyrant  whose  actions  required 
resistance.  There  has  been  debate 
about  how  much,  but  remember  when 
Saddam  Hussein  invaded  Kuwait  and 
the  American  reaction  was  a  large 
troop  presence  in  Saudi  Arabia  pre- 
pared to  do  battle  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  prevent  further  aggression,  that 
was  virtually  unanimously  agreed  to  in 
this  country  And  there  has  been  very 
broad  agreement  that  we  should  be 
pressing  further  to  deal  with  Kuwait. 
There  have  been  differences  among  us 
as  to  how.  They  are  not  differences 
from  which  Saddam  Hussein  ought  to 
draw  any  comfort  whatsoever,  because 
they  come  within  a  context  of  virtual 
unanimous  condemnation  of  his  acions 
and  a  willingness  under  various  cir- 
cumstances to  oppose  him  by  force  of 
arms,  if  necessary,  to  get  him  out  of 
Kuwait.  The  differences  were  over  the 
circumstances. 

One  of  the  circumstances  that  dis- 
turbed me  was  the  extent  to  which 
many  of  our  allies  were  prepared  to 
leave  most  of  the  difficult  work  to  us. 
Contrast  that  with  the  attitude  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Unlike  many  who  have 
been  prepared  to  cheer  America  on.  but 
do  very  little,  and  in  fact  imposed  re- 
strictions on  us  as  we  performed  the 
common  task,  the  State  of  Israel  devi- 
ated from  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
strongly  defended  policies  of  that  na- 
tion. 


Israel  is  physically  a  small  nation 
living  in  the  midst  of  more  hostility 
than  any  other  nation.  No  nation  in 
the  world  is  as  surrounded  by  enemies 
unreconciled  to  its  very  existence  than 
Israel.  For  that  reason,  for  that  com- 
bination of  reasons  Israel  has  always 
had  a  policy  of  responding  at  the  earli- 
est moment  to  physical  threat.  It  has 
not  got  the  vast  territory  in  which  peo- 
ple can  hide,  it  has  not  got  the  luxury 
of  defense  in  depth. 

The  Israel  Government,  in  the 
months  leading  up  to  the  advent  of  war 
in  the  gulf,  behaved  in  a  manner  that 
was  almost  passive,  and  they  did  it  for 
one  reason.  The  U.S.  Government 
asked  them  to  do  it  and  asked  them  as 
part  of  a  common  goal  of  bringing  ulti- 
mately stability  and  peace  to  that 
area.  The  United  States  Government 
asked  the  Israelis  to  adopt  a  posture 
which  they  have  not  thought  to  be  in 
their  interest  in  the  past,  understand- 
ably. The  United  States  Government 
asked  them  to  be  quiet,  to  hold  back, 
not  to  act  in  their  own  vigorous  self- 
defense,  and  the  Government  of  Israel 
did  that.  The  Government  of  Israel 
turned  the  other  cheek  many,  many 
times. 

Then  when  war  broke  out.  Saddam 
Hussein's  response  was  to  attempt, 
with  the  Scuds,  to  murder  as  many  Is- 
raeli civilians  as  he  could,  and  to  do 
this  in  a  way  that  has  brought  a  sig- 
nificant degree  of  fear  and  disruption 
to  Israel  as  a  whole.  People  have  been 
injured.  Property  has  bean  destroyed. 
People  have  died  taking  the  pre- 
cautions that  they  had  to  take  because 
this  despicable  man  has  threatened  gas 
and  chemical  warfare,  and  he  has  done 
it  before. 

Several  times  now  Israel  has  not 
only  not  anticipated  the  physical  dan- 
ger, they  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  physically  attacked  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. They  have  refrained  from  re- 
sponding in  a  policy  which  is  extraor- 
dinary in  Israeli  history.  Why?  Out  of 
consideration  for  the  common  interests 
they  share  with  this  country,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Why  was  the  U.S.  Government  forced 
to  make  this  extraordinary  request? 
Why  do  we  say  to  this  small  nation 
that  has  been  so  staunch  in  its  support 
of  the  United  States:  Allow  Saddam 
Hussein  to  seek  to  murder  your  citi- 
zens and  do  nothing  overt  yourself  in 
self-defense?  Why  does  Israel,  which 
clearly  has  the  technical  capacity  to 
respond  in  very  effective  ways,  why 
does  it  do  this?  Again,  out  of  a  willing- 
ness to  be  cooperative  with  the  United 
States. 

But  why  does  the  United  States  have 
to  ask?  Because  we  are  told  some  of 
our  coalition  neighbors  or  coalition  al- 
lies will  not  like  it  if  Israel  defends  it- 
self. What  kind  of  a  coalition  is  it  when 
people  say  to  America  you  must  tell 
the  Israelis,  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world,  that  they  alone  are  not  allowed 


to  defend  themselves  against  Saddam 
Hussein?  We  agree  Saddam  Hussein  is  a 
vicious  despot,  we  agree  that  his  ac- 
tions in  Kuwait  have  been  so  out- 
rageous that  they  warrant  armed  re- 
sistance, but  for  Israel,  contrary  to  ev- 
erybody else,  we  want  them  to  sit  there 
and  be  attacked  and  attacked  and  at- 
tacked again  and  not  respond. 

Coalition  partners  who  would  make 
such  an  outrageous  request  are  not 
genuine  partners,  and  we  ought  to  un- 
derstand that.  The  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  are  entitled  to  have 
that  contrast  drawn  sharply  between 
nations  whose  response  to  the  United 
States  at  a  time  of  trial  for  our  coun- 
try is  to  make  unreasonable  demands 
on  us.  which  is  what  apparently  Syria 
and  other  Arab  nations  have  done. 
The.v  have  made  unreasonable  demands 
on  America  at  this  time,  and  then  we 
have  Israel,  which  has  acceded  to 
frankly  unreasonable  demands  which 
we,  the  United  States,  have  made  on 
them.  We  have  made  them  not  out  of 
our  own  desires,  but  because  we  felt 
the  need  to  accommodate  our  partners. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
have  probably  been  mistaken  in  our  es- 
timate of  these  partners.  Who  are  the 
Arab  partners  in  this  coalition  that 
have  said  to  us:  Tell  Israel  not  to  de- 
fend itself?  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Egypt.  Syria. 

From  Syria  we  are  getting  nothing.  I 
suppose  by  the  standards  of  the  Syrian 
Government,  we  should  be  grateful 
that  they  are  not  now  actively  encour- 
aging terrorism  of  the  sort  in  which 
they  have  specialized.  For  the  Syrians, 
who  have  given  us  mere  lipservice.  who 
have  put  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  with 
the  understanding  that  they  will  do 
nothing  to  help  us  in  either  Iraq  or 
probably  Kuwait,  for  the  Syrians  to 
say.  "And  oh.  by  the  way.  as  part  of 
this  you  have  to  tell  the  Israelis  to  sit 
there  and  let  Saddam  Hussein  try  to 
murder  them."  that  is  a  confirmation 
of  how  little  've  can  depend  on  the  Syr- 
ians. They  make  no  contribution  of 
any  substance,  and  in  return  ask  us  to 
tell  Israel  to  allow  itself  to  be  system- 
atically attacked  again  and  again. 

The  Kuwaiti  Government  in  exile  in 
Saudi  Arabia  they  are  there  and  after 
all  they  are  the  victims  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  the  Kuwaitis  directl.y  and  the 
Saudis  potentially.  I  believe  the  Saudis 
would  have  been  attacked  if  we  had  not 
done  what  was  widely  supported  in  this 
country  and  sent  troops  there  to  their 
defense  in  August.  But  are  they  hon- 
estly telling  us  we  have  to  tell  Israel 
not  to  defend  itself?  And  by  what  li- 
cense do  they,  if  that  is  the  case,  dic- 
tate to  us?  We  are  there  to  defend 
them.  Americans  are  in  the  gulf  not  to 
defend  primarily  American  interests  in 
certainly  the  first  cut.  but  to  defend 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  try  to  free  Kuwait.  By 
what  strange  reversal  of  logic  do  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  enormous  Amer- 
ican effort  now  dictate  to  us  the  terms 


on  which  we  are  going  to  be  allowed  to 
help  them?  It  is  as  if  someone  who  had 
a  fire  stood  at  the  door  of  his  or  her 
house  and  said  to  the  fire  chief  as  the 
firefighters  entered.  "I  don't  like  the 
way  this  one  is  dressed,  and  I  don't  like 
that  one's  friends  "  We  are  there  in  re- 
sponse to  their  needs.  To  be  met  with  a 
demand  that  we  make  absolutely  out- 
rageous demands  on  the  nation  of  Is- 
rael makes  no  sense. 

So  first,  let  us  be  very  clear,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  I  believe  this  is 
the  majority  sentiment  in  this  House 
and  this  Congress,  if  the  Government 
of  Israel  decides  in  its  own  self-defense 
that  it  is  useful  for  it  to  defend  its  citi- 
zens by  physical  response  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  they  have  every  right  to  do 
that.  And  if  the  Government  of  Israel 
instead  decides,  in  deference  to  Ameri- 
ca's request,  which  I  think  we  are  mis- 
takenly making  in  many  ways— I  think 
we  have  frankly  fallen  into  the  mindset 
where,  as  1  have  said,  we  have  made 
Tom  Sawyer  the  most  popular  and 
widely  followed  book  in  the  world  in 
which  other  countries  figure  out  how 
to  get  America  to  come  and  paint  their 
fence,  and  then  act  as  if  they  are  doing 
us  a  favor  by  letting  us  wield  the 
brush. 

We  are  there  doing  the  most  difficult, 
dangerous,  and  expensive  work.  It 
hardly  follows  from  that  that  we  ought 
to  be  pressured  into  asking  Israel  to 
abandon  its  own  necessar,y  policies  of 
self-defense. 
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But  if  the  Israelis  decide  out  of  a 
sense  of  solidarity  with  the  United 
States,  which  I  believe  they  are  show- 
ing, that  they  will  do  that,  even  if  it  is 
not  a  reasonable  request  for  us  to 
make,  but  if  they  do  the  extra  man.v 
miles  to  do  that:  first,  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  own  behavior  and  that  of 
some  of  our  very,  very  temporary  allies 
is  clear;  and  second,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  entitles  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  to  a  solid  degree  of 
understanding  of  their  problems  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  perhaps 
some  reassessment. 

Ironically.  Saddam  Hussein,  who  has 
decided  he  will  try  to  kill  Israelis  be- 
cause he  is  going  to  unveil  this  Amer- 
ican-Israel entente,  is  dealing  with  an 
administration  which  has  been  over  its 
2  years  less  supportive  of  many  of  the 
issues  that  are  important  to  the  Israeli 
Government  than  any  other.  Relations 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel 
are  now  as  they  should  be.  very  strong. 
and  they  are  that  strong  in  part  be- 
cause Saddam  Hussein's  murderous 
tactics  have,  I  believe,  in  the  political 
sense  backfired,  although  that  hardly 
makes  them  welcome  given  the  de- 
struction and  the  violence  and  the  ter- 
ror that,  they  inflict.  But  it  does.  I 
think,  entitle  the  Israeli  Government 
to  say  that  they  have  shown  a  willing- 


ness to  accommodate  Amencs..  to 
allow  America  m  turn  to  accommodate 
much  less  reliable  allies,  and  those  are 
factors  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  we  work  out  matters  with  the 
Government  of  Israel. 

For  example.  I  hope  that  it  will  not 
again  be  the  policy  of  our  administra- 
tion to  call  into  question  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Israel  to  call  unified  Je- 
rusalem as  their  capital,  and  this  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  acknowledgement 
of  what  they  have  done  for  us.  but  the 
fact  that  Saddam  Hussein  has  attacked 
Israel  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the 
other  Arab  States  have  said  to  Amer- 
ica, "We  are  not  going  to  let  you  de- 
fend us  unless  you  pressure  Israel  out 
of  defending  itself."  because  remember 
that  this  is  what  we  are  being  told: 
"America,  we  will  let  you  come  to  our 
defense  if  you  will  make  Israel  not  de- 
fend itself." 

Mr.  Speaker,  think  what  it  is  like  to 
be  a  small  nation  living  under  that 
kind  of  hostility,  and  people  who  won- 
der why  sometimes  the  Government  of 
Israel  is  not  more  forthcoming  as  there 
are  suggestions  that  are  made  from 
here,  people  who  wonder  why  they  'nave 
been  resistant  to  the  proposals  from 
Saddam  Hussein  for  an  international 
conference  in  which  he  will  sit  presum- 
ably and  help  decide  what  happens  in 
the  immediate  environs  of  Israel.  Peo- 
ple ought  to  understand  why  there  is 
such  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Is- 
rael to  do  these  things. 

Here  is  a  nation  which  at  this  r>oint 
was  quite  deliberately  minding  its  own 
business,  almost  going  out  of  its  way 
not  to  comment  even  on  imr>ortant  re- 
gional matters,  and  they  are  murder- 
ously attacked  by  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  even  people  who  say.  'Oh.  Saddam 
Hussein,  terrible  man.  but  Israel 
should  be  attacked  and  not  respond." 

It  is  important  that  people  reflect  on 
what  this  says  about  the  atmosphere  in 
which  Israel  lives.  Car.  you  imagine 
being  a  small  nation  and  being  located 
in  a  region  where  at  present  the  mod- 
erates are  the  Syrian  Government,  to 
live  in  a  place  where  the  r)eople  want  to 
talk  about  someone  who  is  beneficent 
and  they  are  talking  about  Hafez 
Assad,  who  is  in  many  ways  morally 
closer  to  Saddam  Hussein  than  vir- 
tually anyone  else  we  can  think  of^  In 
other  words.  I  believe  that  American 
polic.v  toward  Israel  after  this  crisis. 
during  but  even  more  after,  has  to  re- 
flect not  just  the  willingness  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Israel  to 
go  to  such  lengths  to  accommodate 
America's  requests,  but  to  reflect  an 
understanding  of  the  kind  of  hostility 
to  its  very  existence  with  which  Israel 
has  to  live. 

Here  is  Saddam  Hussein  at  war  with 
the  world.  And  what  does  he  do?  He 
reaches  out  to  attack  one  of  the  few 
countries  that  has  not  participated 
overtly  in  the  coalition  against  him.  or 
even    covertly,    because    of   the    argu- 
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ments  of  the  United  States.  He  does  it 
not  simply  because  he  himself  is  a  man 
of  no  scruples,  and  we  understand  that, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  Israel,  peo- 
ple have  to  understand  why  does  Sad- 
dam Hussein  single  out  Israel  for  that? 
He  could  have  attacked  other  ^ulf 
states,  other  neighbors.  He  attacks  Is- 
rael because  he  believes  that  by  so 
wantonly  attacking  Israel,  he  will  en- 
gender sympathy  in  other  Arab  States, 
and  that  is  the  central  problem  that  Is- 
rael confronts. 

When  a  Saddam  Hussein  decides  that 
the  one  popular  thing  he  can  do  is  try 
to  murder  innocent  Israelis,  that  is  the 
one  way  in  which  he  can  enhance  his 
appeal  in  other  Arab  countries,  you 
then  understand  why  the  Israelis  are 
much  more  skeptical  of  various  peace 
proposals  than  others.  Specifically,  I 
would  say  to  some,  some  who  I  have 
been  allied  with  on  some  issues,  who 
feel  one  of  the  answers  to  the  gulf  cri- 
sis is  an  international  peace  con- 
ference, they  ought  to  understand  the 
implications  of  these  Scud  attacks  to 
that. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say 
to  the  Israelis,  and  I  did  not  agree  be- 
fore but  certainly  now.  that  after  Sad- 
dam Hussein  has  tried  in  the  most  in- 
discriminate fashion  to  rain  destruc- 
tion on  them,  that  they  should  now  be 
asked  as  the  price  of  his  getting  out  of 
an  invasion  that  he  never  had  a  right 
to  get  into  in  the  first  place,  to  sit  and 
let  him  be  a  participant  in  deciding 
their  future.  No.  they  are  not  going  to 
agree  to  that.  It  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever to  let  Saddam  Hussein  Scud  his 
way  into  an  international  peace  con- 
ference, which  is  very  bad  public  pol- 
icy, and  no  one  ought  to  be  surprised  at 
all  when  the  Israelis  reject  it. 

We  will  be  debating  a  resolution  to- 
morrow. Mr  Speaker,  which  I  believe 
thanks  the  Israelis  for  their  restraint. 
We  ought  to  be  clear,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  majority  sentiment  here,  that  in 
thanking  Israel  for  the  restraint  they 
have  shown  so  far.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  are  saying  that  they  were  obli- 
gated to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
would  have  disagreed  had  the  Israelis 
decided  on  their  own  to  take  necessary 
measures  in  their  self-defense,  and  that 
it  is  an  option  that  they  still  retain. 
They  have  the  right  to  decide  that 
there  are  better  ways  to  pursue  it. 
They  have  the  right  to  do  it. 

We  in  this  country  ought  to  be  tak- 
ing profound  notice  of  Israel's  willing- 
ness to  make  this  sacrifice  for  us.  first, 
in  the  short  term,  the  contrast  it  shows 
between  Israels  responsiveness  to  a 
sense  of  mutuality  with  the  United 
States  and  those  of  some  even  who 
claim  to  be  our  coalition  partners,  and 
in  the  broader  sense  when  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  question  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  in  general,  people 
should  understand  that  a  small  nation 
that  lives  surrounded  by  Syria.  Syrian- 
controlled  Lebanon.  Jordan,  which  has 


shown  its  inability  to  stand  up  to  the 
Iraqis,  the  Saudis  and  Iraqis  not  far 
away,  a  nation  which  has  that  sort  of 
set  of  neighbors  in  which  one  sends 
rockets  against  their  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  the  others  say  to  the  United 
States.  "Do  not  let  them  defend  them- 
selves," and  we  are  told  that  this  is  a 
very  popular  political  thing  for  him  to 
do.  living  in  that  sea  of  hostility  which 
has  now  turned  murderous,  being  told 
not  to  defend  themselves.  Israel  obvi- 
ously will  approach  a  peace  conference, 
a  peace  process,  anything  that  has  to 
do  with  trying  to  bring  the  peace  that 
I  believe  Israel  wants,  with  a  very  jus- 
tified sense  of  skepticism,  and  cer- 
Uinly  any  proposal  that  is  going  to 
bring  into  that  room  the  Syrians  and 
the  Iraqis,  people  who  today  can  agree 
on  only  one  thing,  what  a  good  idea  it 
is  a  kill  innocent  Israelis,  this  is  not  a 
group  with  which  Israel  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  sit  down. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate with  the  Government  of  Israel  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
Gaza  and  the  West  Bank.  Like  I  believe 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  Israel.  I 
believe  that  is  a  situation  that  has  to 
be  made  normal,  that  has  to  be  accom- 
modated, that  has  to  be  adjusted,  and 
in  which  the  people  who  live  there  have 
a  role  to  play.  But  that  is  very,  very 
different  from  allowing  a  Saddam  Hus- 
sein through  the  use  of  his  terror  mis- 
siles to  first,  persuade  his  Arab  en- 
emies that  the  one  issue  on  which  they 
can  agree  is  that  Israel  should  be  ter- 
rorized and  not  to  defend  itself,  and 
second,  to  allow  him  and  some  of  those 
others  to  shoot  their  way  into  a  seat  at 
a  peace  table  in  which  Israel's  physical 
borders  are  determined. 

I  hope  that  as  the  Israeli  and  Amer- 
ican Governments  continue  to  work  to- 
gether well,  as  they  are  with  the  Pa- 
triot missiles  and  other  very  legiti- 
mate forms  of  defense,  we  see  a  new 
form  of  cooperation  that  outlasts  this 
current  short-term  crisis  and  carries 
over  so  that  our  nations  can  work  to- 
gether in  formulating  a  genuine  peace 
process  which  will  take  better  recogni- 
tion than  I  think  American  policy  has 
in  the  past  of  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  Israel  faces,  that  Saddam  Hussein 
has  made  so  blatant 
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Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  23,  24,  25.  28.  and  29. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  5  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 22. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  January  23,  24,  25.  28.  29.  30.  31. 
and  February  1. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  materials:) 

Mr.  ECKART.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  60  minutes,  today  and 
on  January  23. 

Ms.  Kaptur,  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  on  January  23  and  24. 

Mr.  DuRBiN.  for  60  minutes,  today 
and  on  January  23. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  MCX)DY.  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 23. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  January  22.  23.  24,  25,  28,  29.  30. 
31.  and  February  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Ranoel. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Bustamante  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hoyer. 


Mr. 


ADJOURN  MKNT 
FRANK.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
January  23.  1991.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  C(  )MMI;N1CATI0NS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
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the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

450.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  Unltet!  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
an  Executive  order  orderint^  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  the  Armed  Forces  t.o  active  duty, 
pursuant  to  10  US.C,  673  iH.  Dot.  No.  102-31  r. 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser-vices  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed 

451.  A  letter  from  the  Acting:  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  copy  of  final  reRu- 
latlons  for  the  Pell  grant  program— expected 
family  contributions  for  students  with  spe- 
cial conditions,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
12321  d)(l):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

452.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  meeting  notice  of  the  In- 
dustry Advisory  Board  [lAB]  to  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency  [lEA]  will  be  held 
on  Monday.  January  21.  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
ergy Information  Administration,  transmit- 
ting notification  that  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration  will  issue  a  report  on 
preliminary  petroleum  price  and  profit  data 
for  the  fourth  quarter  1990.  on  February  15. 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

454.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  third  -Annual  Report 
to  Congress— NASA  Progress  on  Superfund 
Implementation  in  Fiscal  Y'ear  1990.  "  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  99-499.  section  120(e)i5i 
(100  Stat.  1669);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

455.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  license  for  the  ex- 
port of  major  defense  equipment  sold  com- 
mercially to  Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  DTC- 
33-90).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

456.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notification  of  a  proposed  license  for  the  ex- 
port of  major  defense  equipment  sold  com- 
mercially to  Canada  (Transmittal  No.  DTC- 
15-90).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2T76(c);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

457.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  his  notification  that, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12730,  that  he  is 
extending  for  the  period  January  21.  1991. 
through  January  30.  1992.  export  controls 
maintained  for  foreign  policy  purposes  under 
the  Export  Administration  Regulation,  pur- 
suant to  50  U.S.C.  app.  2405(o)(l):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

458.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Geneial. 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  a 
list  of  all  reports  issued  by  GAG  In  Decemt)er 
1990.  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

459.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1990: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

460.  A  letter  from  the  National  Archives, 
transmitting  its  fiscal  year  1990  implementa- 
tions of  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act 
[ClCA]:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

461.  A  letter  from  the  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Education 
Foundation,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Foundation,  pursuant 
to  20  U.S.C.  4711;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 


462.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional .Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  1990  annual  report  on 
the  performance  of  its  industrial  application 
centers  and  on  the  ability  to  interact  with 
the  Nation's  small  business  community,  pur- 
suant to  15  U.S.C.  648if);  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

463.  A  letter  from  the  .Assifitant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  El  Salvador,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-513.  section  531(1): 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE 
H.R.  592.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
and  disposal  of  solid  waste,  authorizing 
States  to  regulate  solid  waste  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE: 
H.R.  593  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  81-874 
to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
local  contributions  rate  for  local  educational 
agencies  for  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
school  districts  are  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  military  installations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  594.  A  bill  to  create  an  interagency 
task  force  to  review  programs  relating  to  the 
education  of  students  in  certain  school  dis- 
tricts receiving  assistance  under  the  Impact 
Aid  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.R.  595.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  upon  the  member's  release  or 
discharge  from  active  duty,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  copy  of  the  mem.ber's  medical  and 
personnel  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  DORNAN  of  California  (for  him- 
self.  Mr    Hughes.  Mr.  D.^nnemeyek. 
Mr.  DeL.-vv.  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Dunca.n, 
Mr.  Paxon,  and  Mr.  RtXiERS); 
H.R.  596.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  death 
penalty  be  imposed  on  ii.dividuals  convicted 
of  certain  crimes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr-  KILDEE 
H.R,  597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  improve  the  participation 
of  special  populations  of  older  Individuals  in 
activities  under  title  HI  of  such  act  and  to 
provide  supportive  activities  for  individuals 
who  without  compensation  provide  in-home 
ser\'ices  to  frail  older  individuals:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  APPLEGATE 
H.J.  Res.  84,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  authorizing  the  Congress  and  the 
States  to  prohibit  the  act  of  desecration  of 
the  flEig  of  the  United  States  and  to  set 
criminal  penalties  for  that  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  85.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  limit  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GA'i'DOS: 
H.J.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 


ed St,.at*s  guai-anteeing  the  right  to  life;  to 
the  Committ.ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mrs,    BENTLEY    i for    herself.    Mr, 
M(X)Dy.  Mr    Henry.  Mr   Horto.n.  Mr. 
RoHR.^BACHER,  Mr,  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr,  Ritter 
H    Res   39   Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
President  should  bring  the  matter  of  Lithua- 
nian territorial  sovereignty  before  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  ;n  Eu- 
rope [CSCE]  and  other  internationa.  organi- 
zations;  to  the  Committee  on   Foreign   Af- 
fairs 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself.  Mr. 
AuCoiN.  Mr,  SCHUMER.  Mr  MILLER  of 
California.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
'Yates.  Mr.  Convers.  Mr  Kostmayer. 
Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr,  Wilson,  Mr  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr  Bryant. 
Mr,  Green  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER.  Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr  Espy.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California. 
Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr  Berman.  Mr, 
McDERMOTT.  Mr  Markev.  Mr,  Owens 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Bustavante.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr  Dicks.  Mr,  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr,  Weiss.  Mr  Waxman,  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs. 
MORELLA.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Florida.  Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY,  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr  RICH- 
ARDSON. Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr,  Fazio. 
Ms.  SLAUGlfTER  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
LOWEY  of  New  Y'ork,  Mr  FROST.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr. 
DURBIN,  Mr  MraZEK.  Ms,  Snowe.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  .Mr,  Foglietta.  Mr.  At- 
kins, Mr  Evans.  Mr.  Pease,  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr  Gonzalez,  and  Mr  Serrano; 
H.  Res.  40,  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  permitting 
medicaid  funding  of  abortions  m  the  case  of 
rape  or  incest:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   HYTDE     for  himself.   Mr.   PtTl- 
SELL,    Mr    Porter,    Mr.   Dornan   of 
California,  and  Mr  Gallegly  > 
H.  Res.  41.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the    House    of   Representatives    that   the 
United   States  should   suspend   trade  assist- 
ance and  benefits  for  the  Soviet  Union  until 
all    Soviet   troops   have   been   removed   from 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  should 
reaffirm  its  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  those  nations:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs:  Ways  and  Means,  Bank 
ing.  Finance,  and  Urban  .Affairs:  and  Agri- 
culture. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H.R.  3  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Luken.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr  gilchrest.  Ms.  Horn.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
LaRocca.  Mr,  Peterson  of  Minnesot*.  Mr. 
Obey,  and  Mr.  BR(X)KS. 

H.R.  233   Mrs.  BoxER.  Mr.  Kostmay-er.  and 

Mr.  STOKES. 

H.R.  303  Mr.  Cox  of  California.  Mr.  ESPY. 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  and  Mr.  Hatcher. 
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LiPiNSKi  and  Mr.  Brown  of 


H  K      i...     M: 
California. 

H  R     321      Mr     BOUCHER,    Mr.    KOSTMAVER, 

Mr   M.  DKK.MOTT.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H  H    t«2    Mr   MrHl'GH. 

H.R.  565    M-     HM'.!-:- 

H.R.  566  .Mi  K  KE.  Mrs.  UN80ELD,  Mr. 
ALEXANDER.  Mr  AHERCROMBIE.  and  Mr. 
GLICKMAN. 


H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Bacchus,  and  Mr.  Moran. 


PETlliuNS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


January  22.  1991 

16.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  -.he  Krr. 
bassy   of  the   Republic   of  the   Marhha.:    I,^ 
lands,    relative    to    support    for    Ihe    l'r!;T*^(l 
States  and   the   multinational    force   ;n    the 
Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

17.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of  the 
city  of  Seattle.  WA.  relative  to  the  crisis  In 
the  Middle  Ea&V.  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


January  22,  1991 
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The  Senate  met  at  2;30  p.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Terry  San- 
ford,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 


C    Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow 
inR  prayer; 

Let  us  pray; 

For  u-hen  theh  shall  say.  Peacr  and 
safety:  then  sudderi  destruction  cometh 
upon  them  *  *  *   ,   -I  Thessalonians  5:3. 

MiRhty  God,  perfect  in  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  mercy,  we  raise  our  voices  m 
gratitude  to  Thee  for  the  men  and 
women  who  provide  security  on  Capitol 
Hill,  who  devote  their  lives  for  our  pro- 
tection .A.S  threat..s  of  terrorism  in- 
crease and  elaborate  security  pre- 
cautions are  made,  help  us  not  fort^et 
tha.  these  faithful  men  and  women 
stand  between  us  and  destruction.  For 
hours,  days,  weeks,  months  their  duty 
IS  monotonous  routine  Then,  suddenly, 
some  incident,  unexpetted,  occurs  and 
their  lives  are  instantly  at  great  risk. 
Graciou.s  Father  in  Heaven,  bless  these. 
Your  servants,  protect  them,  encour- 
age them,  their  loved  ones,  and  help  us 
to  show  diir  appreciation  for  their 
faithful  commitment  to  duty 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  who  Is  incar- 
nate love    .^men 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3   !991 . 

SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  for  up  to 
10  minutes  each. 

I  intend  to  recess  the  Senate  at  3 
p.m.  for  Senators  to  receive  a  classified 
briefing  on  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
as  well  as  in  the  Baltic  States. 

The  Senate  will  reconvene  following 
that  briefing. 


.■\l'!'u!N"rMKN"r  OF   .ACTING 

PRESIDENT   !'!-;(i  TEMPORE 

The       PRESIDING      OFFICER        The 

clerk  will  plea.se  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from   the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr,  Byrd], 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U,S,  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  January  22.  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Terry  Sanford.  a 
Senator  from  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair, 

Robert  C,  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

y.y.  SANFORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


GENEVA  CONVENTION 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  m 
1949,  four  conventions  relevant  to  the 
conduct  of  war  were  signed  in  Geneva. 
The  United  States  and  Iraq  are  parties 
to  the  conventions.  These  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Red  Cross  Conventions 
since  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  is  involved  in  imple- 
menting the  conventions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
summary  of  the  articles  of  the  third 
Geneva  Convention  relevant  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  which  ap- 
peared in  this  mornings  Washington 
Post, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H;r,HLIGHTS  OF  GE.SEVA  CONVENTIONS 

There  were  four  Geneva  Conventions, 
agreed  to  on  Aug,  12.  1949.  and  eventually 
signed  by  164  nations.  The  Geneva-based 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
over-sees  the  implementation  of  the  Conven- 
tions, 

The  First  Geneva  Convention  deals  with 
wounded  and  sick  In  armed  forces  in  the 
field. 

The  Second  concerns  wounded,  sick  and 
ship-wrecked  members  of  armed  forces  at 
sea.  The  Fourth  relates  to  the  protection  of 
civilians  in  time  of  war. 

The  Third  Geneva  Convention,  consisting 
of  143  articles  and  several  annexes,  deals 
with  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
includes  a  wide  range  of  additional  matters 
such  as  food  and  clothing,  hygiene  and  medi- 
cal attention,  religious,  intellectual  and 
physical  activities,  penal  and  disciplinary 
sanctions,  and  release  and  repatriation. 

Some  of  the  pertinent  articles  the  allied 
forces  have  accused  Iraq  of  violating: 

Article  13  states,  in  part,  prisoners  of  war 
"must  at  all  times  be  treated  humanely"  and 
"must  at  all  times  be  protected  against  acts 
of  violence  or  intimidation  and  against  in- 
sults and  public  curiosity," 

Article  14  states,  in  part,  prisoners  of  war 
are  "entitled  in  all  circumstances  to  respect 
for  their  persons  and  their  honor." 

Article  17  states,  in  part.  "Every  prisoner 
of  war.  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  is 


hound  to  give  only  his  surname,  r.rst  r.arr.ee 
and  rank,  date  of  birth,  and  army,  regimer,- 
lAi,  personal  or  serial  number,  or  fa;",;ng 
•.h:s  equivalent  ;nformation,  •  •  *  No  ptys- 
;ca:  or  mental  torture,  nor  any  other  form  of 
coercion,  may  be  mnicted  on  prisoners  of 
war  to  secure  from  them  information  of  any 
kind  whatever  Prisoners  of  war  who  refuse 
to  answer  may  not  be  threatened,  ;nsu'.t.ed 
or  exposed  to  any  unpleasant  or  d;sadvanu&- 
feous  treatment  of  any  kind 

Article  19  states.  "Prisoners  of  war  shai;  t>e 
evacuated,  as  soon  as  possible  aft*r  the;r 
capture,  to  ca.mps  situated  in  an  area  far 
enough  from  the  combat  zone  for  them  to  be 
out  of  danger  " 

Article  23  state's,  ;n  part,  Nc  prisoner  of 
war  may  at  any  time  be  sent  to.  or  detailed 
m.  areas  where  he  m.ay  be  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  combat  zone,  nor  may  his  presence  be 
used  to  render  certain  posts  or  areas  irrimune 
from  military  operations  " 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr  President,  in 
particular  article  23  states  essentially 
that  prisoners  of  war  shall  not  be  used 
as  human  shields. 

According  to  press  reports  today  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  based  m  Geneva  has  supported 
the  United  States  position  that  Iraq's 
abuse  of  prisoners  or  threat  to  use 
them,  as  human  shields  would  violate 
the  Geneva  Convention 

Mr,  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  gravity  and  concern  fo:  a:; 
Americans,  and  I  join  in  what  I  know  :t 
the  view  of  all  Senators  and  Americans 
m  strongly  condemning  and  deploring 
such  action,  and  urging  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  it  end. 

All  prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  to 
appropriate  treatment,  humane  in  na- 
ture, without  coercion,  without  phys- 
ical or  mental  abuse,  and  are  entitled 
to  be  located  m  camps  away  from  com- 
bat zones. 

The  actions  of  the  Iraq;  Government 
are  in  contravention  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  the  so-called  Red  Cross 
Conventions,  and  should  and  must  im- 
mediately be  ended. 


BALTIC  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President.  9 
days  ago.  a  tragedy  occurred  in  Lithua- 
nia. Soviet  troops  shot  dead  at  least  14 
unarmed  people  standing  peacefully  for 
the  independence  of  their  land. 

The  action  was  unjustified.  It  was 
rightly  condemned  throughout  the 
world. 

Two  days  ago.  this  tragedy  was  re- 
peated in  Latvia, 

The  same  pattern  of  events  occurred; 
A  National  Salvation  Committee  was 
announced;  additional  Soviet  troops  ar- 
rived In  the  capitol;  residents  took  to 
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the  streets  in  a  nonviolent  defense 
against  Soviet  aggression;  and  finally. 
Soviet  troops  used  force,  killing  inno- 
cent proponents  of  their  own  independ- 
ence. 

At  least  four  people  were  killed  in 
Latvia. 

The  repetition  of  the  action  makes  it 
even  more  outrtigeous. 

The  killingrs  cannot  Intimidate  the 
courageous  people  of  the  Baltic  States. 

Force  cannot  suppress  the  desire  for 
Independence. 

I  had  hoped  that  Soviet  authorities 
finally  learned  this  lesson  from  events 
In  Eastern  Europe.  Yet  apparently  they 
did  not. 

Their  violent  actions  have  only  in- 
creased the  opposition  to  the  conserv- 
ative tide  In  Moscow. 

It  Is  not  just  the  people  of  the  Bal- 
tics, but  people  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  protesting  the  repres- 
sion. 

They  are  fearful  of  what  the  violence 
means  for  the  future  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Conservatives  have  said  that  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  approved  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Salvation  Com- 
mittee and  the  use  of  force  in  the  Bal- 
tic Republics.  The  reality  Is  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  Gorbachev  Issued 
specific  instructions,  he  must  now  take 
responsibility  for  what  has  occurred. 

President  Gorbachev  Is  at  a  cross- 
roads In  defining  the  future  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  its  internal  character  and 
its  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Many  in  the  Soviet  Union  hoped  It 
would  become  a  country  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  for  all. 

Given  recent  events,  it  is  difficult  to 
discern  whether  President  Gorbachev 
remains  committed  to  such  a  future. 
Gorbachev's  estrangement — through 
dismissals  and  resignations— from 
those  advisors  most  closely  identified 
with  reform  and  Gorbachev's  increas- 
ing reliance  upon  conservative  officials 
is  deeply  troubling. 

Gorbachev  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned his  commitment  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  Baltic  independence  peace- 
fully. 

The  United  States  and  other  Western 
nations  must  take  concrete  action  to 
demonstrate  the  condemnation  ex- 
pressed by  leaders  of  these  nations 

Particularly  from  those  nations  that 
have  placed  their  hopes  in  Gorbachev's 
commitment  to  democratization,  ac- 
tion Is  now  required 

There  must  be  no  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  President  Gorbachev. 

The  Bush  administration  now  regrets 
that  it  did  not  send  a  clearer  message 
to  Saddam  Hussein  prior  to  his  August 
2  invasion  of  Kuwait.  The  administra- 
tion must  now  act  to  prevent  mis- 
calculation by  Soviet  officials  in  this 
crisis. 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  Senate  urged 
President    Bush    to    act.    The    Senate 


called  upon  the  President  to  review  and 
consider  suspending  all  economic  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Soviet  Union:  to  Imme- 
diately suspend  all  ongoing  technical 
exchanges;  to  consider  withdrawing 
United  States  support  for  Soviet  mem- 
bership in  the  IMF.  World  Bank,  or 
GATT;  and  to  remain  from  providing 
MFN  trade  treatment  until  Soviet 
troops  no  longer  threaten  the  demo- 
cratic governments  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  good  faith  negotiations  on  Baltic 
Independence  have  begun 

I  urge  President  Bush  to  immediately 
take  such  concrete  steps.  I  hope  that 
Secretary  Baker's  meeting  with  Lith- 
uanian and  Latvian  officials  have 
helped  convince  the  President  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

For  50  years,  the  United  States  has 
supported  the  Baltic  States'  efforts  to 
regain  their  Independence.  We  must 
continue  to  do  so.  We  must  forcefully 
define  our  Interest  in  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  this  crisis. 

It  would  be  tragedy  if  our  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
buried  In  the  bloodshed  of  peaceful  ad- 
vocates of  Baltic  independence. 

It  would  be  Inexcusable  for  the  West 
to  fail  to  do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent this  from  occurring. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader's  time. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  let  me  commend  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  both 
statements.  I  say.  in  reference  to  the 
statement  on  the  Baltics,  that  we  were 
briefed  at  our  policy  luncheon  today, 
and  that  many  of  the  matters  that  the 
majority  leader  has  underscored  are 
now  being  undertaken  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

At  3  o'clock  today  the  Secretary  of 
State  meets  with  representatives  from 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  It  may 
be  too  late  to  stop  the  export  credits, 
because  many  have  been  obligated.  The 
administration  is  looking.  In  a  very 
broad  sense,  at  a  number  of  areas 
where  we  have  been  offering  assistance 
to  the  Soviet  Union  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
This  is  one  where  I  believe  the  feelings 
are  shared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 
the  U.S.  Senate.  We  want  independence 
and  freedom  for  the  Baltic  States.  We 
understand  this  poses  a  great  dilemma 
for  Mr.  Gorbachev.  But  we  also  under- 
stand that  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  You  cannot  get  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  and  then  start  killing  people  in 
the  streets  of  Lithuania  and  Latvia,  so 
far. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  believe  the  areas  under  re- 
view by  the  administration— and  the 
President  has  talked  on  two  occasions 


that  I  know  of  In  the  past  72  hours  to 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  and  both  calls  were  Ini- 
tiated. I  understand,  by  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
expressing  the  concerns  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  comments.  He  is  most  as- 
suredly correct  in  his  assertion  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  and  that 
there  are  strong,  and  I  believe  perhaps 
unanimous,  feelings  in  the  Senate  on 
that  subject:  certainly  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  share  the  views  that  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  and  I 
have  expressed  here  today.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Senate,  already  having 
spoken  twice  on  the  subject  in  the  past 
week,  will  be  prepared  to  do  so  again  in 
the  near  future.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  in  that  -t^irard. 


THE  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  the 
prisoners  of  war — and  I  know  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  could  speak  on  this  issue 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas — if 
one  watched  television  yesterday  and 
saw  these  brave  young  men  paraded  be- 
fore the  television,  it  sort  of  made  you 
sick  to  your  stomach.  If  Saddam  Hus- 
sein thinks  he  can  gain  anything  In 
world  opinion  with  that  kind  of  tactic, 
I  think  he  will  find  he  is  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

Yes.  maybe  it  demonstrates  to  the 
people  in  Iraq  that  he  has  captured 
American  and  British  pilots.  But  there 
Is  no  doubt  about  it — and  I  listened  to 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  John  McCain,  who 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  himself  for  many 
years,  speaking  on  television  last 
night^-these  men  were  coerced  They 
were  not  voluntary  statements. 

What  I  think  it  really  shows  is  the 
desperation  of  Saddam  Hussein.  Let  us 
face  It.  We  have  people  in  America  who 
have  different  views  on  the  gulf  crisis 
and  our  entrance  into  hostilities  in  the 
gulf  crisis,  but  I  am  willing  to  bet 
there  Is  one  thing  they  do  not  disagree 
on.  and  that  is  mistreatment  of  pris- 
oners— our.  theirs,  or  any  other  pris- 
oners who  may  be  held  as  a  result  of 
this  conflict.  If  we  were  violating  the 
rights  of  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war.  you 
would  have  Members  on  this  floor  com- 
plaining about  that.  So  I  say  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  if  you  want  to  unite  the 
American  people,  you  certainly  picked 
the  right  way  to  do  it.  While  it  may 
not  be  much  comfort  to  these  young 
men  whose  pictures  we  saw  yesterday, 
they  will  probably  never  know  how 
much  they  have  done  to  get  people  to 
focus  in  the  right  way  on  this  terrible 
conflict  in  the  Mideast. 

This  seems  to  fit  Saddam  Hussein's 
pattern  of  torture  and  cruelty,  whether 
it  is  on  the  Kurds,  people  who  live  in 
his  own  country,  or  whether  it  is  on — 
at  least  allegations  of  it^— his  own  fam- 
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ily  members  and  officers  around  h:m  he 
distrusted.  So  torture  and  cruelty  are 
not  new  to  Saddam  Hussein.  I  believe 
he  hiis  had  a  history  of  misjudging-  the 
Ameritan  people.  He  has  proven  again 
that  he  knows  very  little  about  the 
American  people,  and  I  think  very  lit- 
tle about  people  anywhere,  other  than 
Iraq  He  has  been  isolated  all  his  life. 
He  has  rarely  traveled  outside  of  the 
boundaries  of  Iraq;  maybe  two  or  three 
times.  He  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  world  or  anything  about  the 
people.  Apparently,  he  places  little 
value  on  human  life,  even  his  own  peo- 
ple's human  life. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
said,  they  are  a  signatory  to  the  Gene- 
va Convention  since  1956  or  1966.  I  will 
furnish  that  for  the  Record.  They  indi- 
cate that  they  will  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  At  the  same  time,  they 
indicate  that  they  are  going  to  place 
these  young  men  and  others  who  be- 
come prisoners  of  war.  in  strategic 
areas,  and  there  will  be  others.  Regard- 
ing all  this  talk  about  the  war  ending 
in  5  days  or  a  week,  I  think  that  is 
going  to  go  out  the  window  soon.  He  is 
going  to  place  these  prisoners  in  stra- 
tegic areas.  In  other  words,  at  some 
area  of  strategic  importance  to  Iraq,  he 
will  place  an  American  POW,  or  Ital- 
ian, or  Kuwaiti,  or  British,  or  one  or 
more,  in  that  area,  so  if  there  is  an  at- 
tack, they  will  be  destroyed  In  the 
process. 

Saddam  Hussein  does  not  play  by  the 
rules.  If  he  played  by  the  rules,  we 
would  not  be  in  the  gulf  today.  He 
would  not  have  taken  over  the  country 
of  Kuwait.  Maybe  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  Saddam  Hussein,  but  if  he 
wants  to  be  tried  as  a  war  criminal 
after  this  is  over,  that  is  good  enough 
for  me. 

So  I  say  to  Saddam  Hussein,  or  oth- 
ers in  authority  in  Iraq  who  may  be 
checking  on  what  we  are  saying  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  that  you  have  an 
obligation  as  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions— there  were  four  of 
them— to  provide  humane  treatment 
for  prisoners  of  war.  You  have  an  obli- 
gation to  remove  them  from  areas  of 
danger,  areas  of  combat,  if  you  signed 
as  a  signatory,  as  Iraq  did.  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  You  cannot  hold  pris- 
oners of  war  up  to  ridicule  and  you 
cannot  coerce  them.  You  cannot  beat 
them  and  torture  them. 

If  some  were  uncertain  about  their 
resolve  and  our  purpose  in  the  gulf, 
Saddam  Hussein  will  firm  up  that  re- 
solve and  firm  up  that  piupose  and  the 
American  people  will  remain  united  for 
a  long,  long  time. 


THE  1ST  INK.-\.NTRY  DIVISION 
FORT  RILEY.  KS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
spoke  to  the  Senate  about  the  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
Ist  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Riley,  KS, 


who  are  deploying  to  the  war  zone  ;n 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  part  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  As  we  watch  develop- 
ments in  the  region  with  a  sense  of 
awe,  we  are  reminded  that  these  brave 
soldiers-— our  neighbors  and  friends- 
are  real  heroes  in  the  true  Am.erican 
tradition. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  are  now- 
familiar  with  the  tremendous  commu- 
nity support  the  families  of  these  sol- 
diers are  getting  back  home  m  Kansas 
I  outlined  the  terrific  effort  being  per- 
formed in  Junction  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding Geary  County  area.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  efforts  being 
undertaken  in  Fort  Riley's  other  sister 
city:  Manhattan. 

The  Manhattan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  a  farewell  luncheon 
for  the  division's  command  staff  with 
the  Junction  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Approximately  150  attended  the 
event  where  proclamations  of  support 
were  read  by  community  leaders,  and  a 
giant  card  signed  by  K-State  students 
and  KSU  flag  was  presented  to  the  divi- 
sion. 

Project  Manhattan  Cares  has  been  a 
total  community  effort  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  dependents  of  the  Big 
Red  One.  The  mission  statement  of 
Project  Manhattan  Cares  describes  the 
project  as  "an  informal,  inclusive 
group  of  caring,  concerned  individuals. 
organizations,  businesses,  churches  and 
educational  institutions  whose  purpose 
is  to  facilitate  a  supportive,  caring  en- 
vironment for  military  families  in  a 
time  of  crisis." 

Project  Manhattan  Cares,  led  by 
Angle  Fryer,  who  also  heads  the  mili- 
tary wives  effort  in  Manhattan,  bor- 
rowed its  name  from  Pattl  Sampleton. 
whose  husband  Otis,  was  sent  to  the 
gulf  region.  Patti  had  been  using  the 
name  in  an  effort  which  involved  send- 
ing magazines  and  other  items  to  the 
desert. 

Projects  and  programs  which  have 
evolved  under  the  Manhattan  Cares 
umbrella  include: 

The  establishment  of  an  information 
center  and  a  hotline  at  the  Manhattan 
Town  Center  that  hais  become  an  im- 
portant link  for  family  members.  The 
hotline  phone  number  has  been  widely 
publicized  and  is  being  used  by  family 
members  who  have  questions,  needs 
and  concerns.  The  hotline  is  staffed  by 
volunteers,  as  is  the  information  cen- 
ter. The  Manhattan  Town  Center  has 
donated  space  so  visitors  can  see  desert 
uniforms  on  mannequins,  rations,  and 
other  Desert  Shield  related  items.  The 
outside  of  the  Manhattan  Town  Center 
has  been  painted  in  a  desert  camou- 
flage. 

In  addition,  other  activities  that 
should  be  noted  include  a  yellow  ribbon 
campaign  with  yellow  ribbon  bows 
being  made  available  to  local  citizens 
at  cost:  supplemental  food  has  been 
made  available  through  the  bread- 
basket and  pantries  of  local  churches 


to   the  families  of  military  personnel 
who     may     have     short-term     needs- 
Thanksgiving    and    Christmas    baskets 
were     also     distributed     through     the 
breadbasket:        KMAN-KMKF        made 
available    for    distribution    bags    filled 
with  personal   com.fort   items:  Century 
Systems.   Inc. U.S.    Sprint  miade  avail- 
able free  5-minute  phone  calls  and  fax 
messages  to  the  troops.  Also.  Red  Cross 
canteens  were  set  up  at  both  Marshall 
Army  Air  Field  and  Forbes  Air  Force 
Base    in    Topeka,    and    the    Manhattan 
Cares  group  assisted  in  getting  volun- 
teers to  staff  the  canteens.  Counseling 
has  been  made   available  for   those   m 
need  and   the   Pawnee   Mental   Health 
Center  is  cooperating  in  this  endeavor. 
In  addition,  a  short-termi  baby  sitting 
program  has  beeen  established  to  assist 
those  spouses  left  alone  with  children: 
a     lend-a-hand     committee     has     been 
formed  to  handle  smiall  handyman  type 
projects   for   spouses   unable   to   tackle 
certain  household  chores:  a  neighbor- 
to-neighbor  effort  is  underway  to  en- 
courage residents  throughout  the  com- 
munity to  pay  attention  to  the  needs 
of   the   members    of   military    families 
left  behind:  and  paperback  books  and 
packages  of  personal  comfort  items  are 
being  collected  to  send  to  members  of 
the  Big  Red  One  in  the  desert. 

In  addition,  a  Desert  Partners  Spon- 
sor-a-Unit  effort  has  been  developed  by 
the  Manhattan  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Chairman  Steve  Riese.  an  Army  cap- 
tain on  active  duty  who  is  enrolled  at 
Kansas  State  University,  is  coordinat- 
ing the  assignment  of  units  to  busi- 
ness, professional  and  other  groups,  in- 
cluding many  at  K-State.  who  wish  to 
sponsor  a  1st  Division  Unit.  Sponsors 
will  send  personal  comfort  items, 
signed  banners,  letters,  and  will  make 
other  contacts  with  their  unit.  To  date. 
over  20  units  have  been  adopted. 

The  Manhattan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  organized  several  other  ac- 
tivities as  well,  including  placement  of 
a  "Manhattan  Cares"  banner  in  the 
city  and  a  large  highway  billboard  near 
Fort  Riley,  also  a  large  number  of  local 
businesses,  at  the  cham.ber's  encour- 
agement, have  displayed  marquee  signs 
wishing  success  to  the  Big  Red  One.  In 
addition,  the  chamber  has  provided  two 
large  screen  television  sets  for  use  by 
the  military  at  the  predeployment 
sites  at  Marshall  Army  Air  Field.  Dur- 
ing the  holidays,  they  also  provided  a 
Christmas  tree  and  decorations  for  the 
family  assistance  center. 

Mr.  President,  large  American  flags 
are  flying  indefinitely  in  downtown 
Manhattan  on  a  24-hour  basis.  The  peo- 
ple of  Manhattan  and  Riley  County  are 
united  in  their  support  for  the  troops 
at  Fort  Riley  who  are  serving  their 
country  in  this  time  of  crisis.  I  would 
ask  at  this  time  that  a  copy  of  a  proc- 
lamation issued  by  the  Manhattan  City 
Commission  be  entered  Into  the 
Record.  Li  addition,  I  would  note,  al- 
though not  appearing  here,   that   the 
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Riley  County  Commission,  chaired  by 
Dick  Jepeen.  adopted  a  similar  procla- 
mation 

There  beinx  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec'oki).  as  follows. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  men  and  women  of  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  have  been  called  upon  to  be 
a  key  element  in  the  world's  effort  to  deter 
aggression,  and 

Whereas,  the  Big  Red  One  has  become  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Manhattan  community, 
and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
First  is  paramount  in  the  hearts  of  Manhat- 
tan, and 

Whereas,  the  well-being  of  the  mlllUry  de- 
pendents is  of  deep  concern  to  the  members 
of  the  Manhattan  community  Now  hereby 
be  it 

Resolved.  That,  the  Manhattan  City  Com- 
mission does  declare  that  Manhattan  Cares. 
and  urges  each  and  every  Manhattan  citizen 
to  show  in  various  Individual  and  commu- 
nity actions  that  concern  and  care:  and 

The  Manhattan  City  Commission  does 
hereby  sincerely  express  Its  hope  that  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Big  Red  One  will  re- 
turn to  Fort  Riley  safely,  and  that  they  will 
return  quickly  with  their  mission  accom- 
plished. 

Richard  B  Halter. 

Mayor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada. 


WAR  CRIMES 


Mr  REID.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
spoke  last  week  in  support  of  firm 
measures  against  aggression  I  drew  an 
analogy  to  events  preceding  World  War 
II.  Today  I  would  like  to  continue  that 
comparison  with  a  discussion  of  steps 
taken  by  the  victorious  Allies  follow- 
ing the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
war  I  refer  to  the  war  crimes  trials  in 
Nuremberg  and  Tokyo. 

The  Nuremberg  trials  were  conducted 
under  a  charter  drafted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  and  the  U.S.S.R..  and  af- 
firmed by  19  other  nations. 

In  1946.  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  Resolution  95. 
which  affirmed  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  recognized  by  the  Charter 
of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal.  In  1950,  the 
International  I>aw  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  a  statement 
accepting  those  principles. 

Article  6  of  the  charter  sets  forth  the 
crimes  under  which  the  principal  de- 
fendants In  the  first  Nuremberg  trial 
were  Indicted.  It  covers  three  kinds  of 
crimes,  those  against  peace,  those 
against  humanity,  and  war  crimes 

Mr  President,  as  I  catalog  and  dis- 
cuss those  crimes  as  defined  under  the 
charter.  I  would  ask  this  body  to  think 
seriously  of  their  application  In  the 
present  conflict  In  which  we.  and  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  find  ourselves 
embroiled. 


Crimes  against  peace  included. 

Planning,  preparation,  initiation  or  waging 
of  a  war  of  aggression,  or  a  war  In  violation 
of  International  treaties,  agreements,  or  as- 
surances, or  participation  in  a  common  con- 
spiracy for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

War  crimes  Involved  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  including  but 
not  limited  to: 

*  *  •  murder,  ill-treatment,  deportment 
for  slave  labor  or  any  other  purpose  of  civil- 
ian population  of  or  In  occupied  territory, 
murder  or  ill- treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
or  persons  on  the  seas,  killing  of  hostages, 
plunder  of  public  or  private  property,  wanton 
destruction  of  cities,  towns  or  villages,  or 
devastation  not  justified  by  military  neces- 
sity. 

Crimes  against  humanity  completed 
the  awful  list: 

*  *  *  murder,  extermination,  enslavement, 
and  other  inhumane  acts  committed  against 
any  civilian  population,  before  or  during  the 
war.  or  persecutions  on  political,  racial  or 
religious  grounds  In  execution  of  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  crimes  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Tribunal,  whether  in  violation  of 
the  domestic  law  of  the  country  where  per- 
petrated 

The  charter  made  it  clear  that: 

Leaders,  organizers.  Instigators,  and  ac- 
complices participating  In  the  formulation 
or  execution  of  a  common  plan  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  any  of  the  foregoing  crimes  are 
responsible  for  all  acta  performed  by  any  per- 
sons in  execution  of  such  plan 

Mr.  President.  It  also  became  clear  at 
Nuremberg  that  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  was  not  the  point  at  which 
responsibility  for  crimes  against  hu- 
manity began,  and  that  crimes  against 
humanity  directed  at  a  war  criminals 
own  population  were  punishable  by  an 
International  tribunal 

In  the  first  and  most  famous  German 
trial,  the  Allies  heard  voluminous  evi- 
dence against  the  chief  surviving  archi- 
tects of  the  Nazi  horrors.  They  in- 
cluded Hitlers  Deputy  Fuhrer  Rudolph 
Hess,  and  his  Air  Marshal  Herman 
Goerlng.  The  Allies  also  tried  the  com- 
manders of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
ministers  of  justice,  economics.  Inte- 
rior, production,  and  of  the  occupied 
territories.  Certain  diplomats  and  secu- 
rity service  personnel  were  also  in- 
cluded. 

Each  was  judged  on  his  merits.  Some 
were  acquitted.  Many  were  found 
guilty  of  war  crimes.  Eleven  were  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

Those  tried  under  the  charter,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  chief  defendants  in  the 
first  trial,  included  doctors  and  law- 
yers who  perverted  the  humanitarian 
codes  by  which  they  were  required  to 
serve  humanity  to  Instead  use  them  as 
a  tool  for  the  suppression  and  oppres- 
sion of  mankind.  They  included  jurists. 
police  officials.  Industrialists,  fin- 
anciers, generals,  and  government  min- 
isters Some  were  convicted,  some  ac- 
quitted under  the  evidence  presented. 
Each  was  given  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

I  would  also  remind  this  body  that, 
in  addition  to  the  international  Mili- 


tary Tribunal,  war  trimes  were  tried 
by  the  United  States  in  Military  Gov- 
ernment Courts.  A  number  occurred. 
but  I  have  specifically  In  mind  the 
Russelheim  case  involving  the  killing 
of  several  American  airmen  in  a  popu- 
lated axea  by  a  mob 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  set  out  in 
such  great  detail  this  litAny  of  horrors 
merely  to  provide  this  body  with  a  his- 
tory of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  It 
has  direct  application  to  the  present 
situation  in  which  we  and  the  world 
find  ourselves.  Like  the  analogy  be- 
tween collective  action  which  we  are 
taking  on  behalf  of  Kuwait,  and  which 
could  and  should  have  been  taken  on 
behalf  of  Ethiopia,  and  China,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  and  all  the  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  of  Europe,  the 
trials  of  war  criminals  by  an  inter- 
national military  tribunal  seems  a  fit- 
ting precedent  for  the  action  we  can 
and  must  take  following  the  conclusion 
of  our  current  efforts. 

Yesterday,  we  watched  what  we  knew 
we  would  eventually  see  when  we  voted 
to  support  armed  collective  action,  and 
what  I  fear  we  will  continue  to  see;  the 
parading  of  prisoners  of  war  before 
camerais.  The  pictures  of  these  beaten. 
Injured,  and  battered  aviators  will  be  a 
picture  that  will  not  fade  from  our 
minds.  It  is  reprehensible  and  it  Is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 

What  the  Iraqis  did  yesterday  is  a 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Conventions 
governing  treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War  What  they  propose  to  do.  placing 
prisoners  as  hostages  at  strategic  loca- 
tions is  also  a  violation  of  law.  They 
are  both  serious  crimes,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  the  first  violations  of 
international  law  committed  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment. 

This  conflict  began  In  August  with 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  a  sovereign  na- 
tion at  peace  with  its  neighbors.  That 
aggression  has  already  been  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations  as  a  violation  of 
international  law.  Under  the  Nurem- 
berg Charter,  it  Is  a  crime  against 
peace  and  those  In  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  that  Invasion 
must  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  President,  following  that  inva- 
sion the  people  of  Kuwait  were  sub- 
jected to  a  regime  of  looting,  murder, 
torture,  rape,  and  brutalization.  Eiach 
of  those  acts  by  members  of  the  Iraqi 
military  was  a  war  crime.  That  troops 
were  permitted  to  perpetrate  those 
brutish  horrors,  both  by  their  military 
commanders  and  as  a  matter  of  Iraqi 
Government  policy  Is  a  separate  and 
even  more  serious  crime.  Elach  of  those 
criminals  must  be  found,  tried,  con- 
victed and  punished  In  the  most  expedi- 
tious fashion. 

Iraq,  however,  has  not  restricted  its 
criminal  activities  to  its  tiny  neighbor. 
It  has  also  directly  made  war  on  civil- 
ian populations  both  inside  and  outside 
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its   borders  using  illegal   methods  and 
weapons  banned  by  international  law. 

In  the  last  week,  we  have  seen  the 
indiscnminant  bombardment  of  civil- 
ian populations  of  a  neutral  neisrhbor 
when  Iraq  poured  Scud  fire  mlo  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa.  We  have  seen  attempts, 
fortunately  defeated  by  technological 
wizardry,  to  do  the  same  to  the  civilian 
populations  of  Riyadh  and  other  Saudi 
cities.  We  have  heard  threats  that  the 
Iraqis  Intend  to  use  nerve  gas  against 
those  civilian  populations  and  against 
our  troops  m  the  field.  We  can  take 
those  threats  seriously  because  Iraq 
has  used  those  weapons  on  more  than 
one  occasion  previously. 

Investigation  has  revealed  that  Iraq 
has  struck  not  only  Iranian  troops  with 
gas  weapons  clearly  banned  by  the  Ge- 
neva gas  protocols,  but  also  its  own  mi- 
nority Kurdish  population.  The  use  of 
gas  against  troops  is  a  war  crime.  The 
use  of  that  weapon  against  civilians, 
and  the  indiscriminant  bombardment 
with  missiles  of  civilian  populations  of 
cities,  is  a  war  crime.  It  is  also  a  crime 
against  humanity;  indeed,  it  may  well 
be  attempted  genocide  under  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  for  the  Iraqis  to  have 
tried  to  eliminate  the  national  life  and 
culture  of  the  Kuwaiti  people. 

Viewed  in  that  light  the  most  recent 
crimes  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  military  authorities  of 
Iraq  are  probably  to  be  expected.  They 
will  most  likely  not  be  their  last  mis- 
deeds, although  I  fully  expect  that  we 
will  put  a  final  end  to  their  ability  to 
engage  in  further  criminal  conduct  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  that  day 
arrives.  Mr.  President.  I  call  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
permanent  member  of  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council,  to  introduce  a  resolution 
creating  an  international  tribunal  em- 
powered to  investigate  and  prosecute 
those  crimes  committed  by  the  Iraqi 
leadership,  both  civilian  and  military, 
as  well  as  by  those  brutes  who  carried 
out  their  orders  It  is  not  a  day  too 
soon  to  put  Saddam  Hussein,  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  armed  forces  of  Iraq 
on  notice  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  exact  full  justice  and  complete  ret- 
ribution for  every  misdeed. 

Perhaps.  Mr  President,  such  a  reso- 
lution will  be  viewed  by  those  who  run 
Iraq  with  the  same  scorn  as  prior  U.N. 
demands.  Perhaps  they  will  continue  to 
commit  war  crimes,  and  crimes  against 
peace,  and  crimes  against  humanity. 
Perhaps  the  Iraqi  generals  and  their 
troops  will  continue  to  feel  free  to  loot, 
and  rape,  and  torture. 

But  perhaps,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
end  draws  near,  as  it  most  surely  must; 
perhaps  as  our  troops  and  those  of  our 
allies  move  forward  to  the  victory 
which  justice  and  humanity  and  peace 
among  nations  requires;  perhaps  then 
they  will  remember  this  warning. 

On  a  cold  November  day  in  1946.  fol- 
lowing  the  conclusion  of  the  Nurem- 


berg trials.  10  members  of  the  German 
Government  and  high  command  were 
led  from  their  cells.  They  were  taken 
to  a  courtyard  where  a  master  sergeant 
in  the  U.S.  .A.rmy  placed  a  rope  around 
the  neck  of  each  man.  They  paid  the 
highest  price  for  the  crimes  they  com- 
mitted. Before  further  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  the  gulf.  Saddam  Hussein,  his 
government,  his  generals  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  army  in  Kuwait  would  do 
well  to  profit  by  this  example. 


UNITED  SERVICES  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently, an  lowan  serving  in  Operation 
Desert  Shield  with  the  Navy  wrote  to 
me  expressing  his  appreciation  for  the 
good  work  and  the  sacrifices  that  vol- 
unteers of  the  United  Services  Organi- 
zation [USO]  make,  in  order  to  serve 
those  in  the  .\rmed  Forces.  I  agree.  I 
think  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  take 
a  moment  to  commend  the  volunteers 
of  the  USO,  an  organization  that  ser%'es 
our  military  personnel  while  our  mili- 
tary personnel  serve  our  country. 
There  are  thousands  of  heroes  in  the 
gulf;  those  who  serve  in  the  USO  are 
among  them. 

The  USO,  founded  in  1941,  is  a  con- 
gressionally  chartered.  nongovern- 
mental, nonprofit  organization  that  re- 
ceives no  tax  funding;  therefore,  it  is 
heavily  reliant  on  volunteer  efforts. 
The  numerous  services  that  the  USO 
provides  are  possible  because  of  the 
many  sacrifices  made  by  volunteer  ce- 
lebrities, other  volunteer  workers,  the 
support  of  the  American  public,  and 
corporate  sponsorship. 

When  many  of  us  think  of  the  USO. 
we  probably  envision  the  USO  of  World 
War  II.  with  young  women  hosting 
dances,  serving  coffee  and  doughnuts 
and  offering  ready  empathy  tc  our 
service  members  who  were  departing  to 
fight  against  the  Axis  Powers.  Or  per- 
haps we  are  reminded  of  the  many  USO 
celebrity  shows  presented  by  persons 
who  volunteer  their  time  and  effort  to 
entertain  the  troops  on  the  front  lines. 

Although  accurate,  the  USO  of  today 
is  much  more  than  this.  Since  its 
founding  in  1941  through  today,  the 
USO  has  evolved  in  order  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  a  military  with  a 
changing  composition.  It  now  provides 
extensive  human  services  to  a  popu- 
lation of  over  5  million  service  person- 
nel and  their  family  members. 

These  services  include  airport  cen- 
ters and  fleet  centers  located  world- 
wide that  assist  military  personnel  and 
their  families  in  foreign  air  and  sea 
ports.  Family  and  community  centers 
have  been  established  to  provide  sup- 
port systems  and  activities  for  service 
merribers.  And  USO  affiliates  offer  ori- 
entation and  intercultural  programs 
designed  to  educate  those  serving  in 
foreign  countries  about  resources  with- 
in the  civilian  community  there. 
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Furthermore,  just  as  USO  shows  were 
a  vital  part  of  USO  services  in  earlier 
.vears.  the  celebrity  entertainment  Is 
still  a  vital  dimension  of  the  USO. 
Whether  it  is  a  star-studded  USO  gala 
event  or  merely  one  celebrity  chatting 
and  shaking  hands  with  troops  on  the 
front  line.  USO  entertainment  is  an  ef- 
fective moral  booster  that  helps  relieve 
the  emotional  fatigue  and  stress  of 
serving  in  the  m.ilitary. 

Most  importantly  however,  the  USO 
entertainment,  along  with  the  many 
other  services  that  the  organization 
provides,  delivers  the  message  to  our 
troops  that  their  country  supports 
them,  needs  them,  cares  about  them 
and  has  not  forgotten  their.. 

That  message  is  especially  important 
now.  so  I  am  grateful  to  the  USO  and 
its  volunteers  who.  through  their  many 
sacrifices,  deliver  that  message  to  our 
troops  for  all  of  us.  They  deserve  to  be 
commended  for  these  worthwhile  ef- 
forts. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  REID,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  4:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:01  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:30  p.m., 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  KOHL]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized 

.SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
period  for  miorning  business,  during 
which  Senators  will  be  permitted  to 
speak,  will  continue.  There  will  be  no 
rollcall  votes  today. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  other 
Senators  the  proposed  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  and  I  hope  to 
have  an  announcement  m  that  regard 
before  the  close  of  business  today,  giv- 
ing Senators  and  members  of  the  public 
at  least  an  outline  of  the  timing  and 
subject  matter  of  sessions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week. 

Seeing  that  no  Senator  is  now  seek- 
ing recognition.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll- 
Mr.  BUMPERS  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LXCREASENG  ECONOMIC 
H.'^RDSHIPS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President. 
increasingly  getting  calls  and 
from   constituents   in   my   State 
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have  sons  and  daughters  and  husbands 
and  wives  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
calls  deal  with  the  increasing  economic 
hardships  that  they  are  having  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  loved  ones  being  called  up 
in  the  National  Guard  or  the  Reserves. 
The  hardships  are  because  many  of 
these  men  and  women  were  making 
good  money  in  civilian  jobs  when  they 
were  called  up.  Of  course,  their  income 
is  seriously  reduced  when  they  go  on 
military  pay. 

I  have  heard  people  talk  about  dif- 
ficulty in  making  their  car  payments. 
and  their  house  payments,  and  other 
hardships  that  they  are  experiencing. 
While  it  Is  very  trying  to  those  left  be- 
hind to  fend  for  themselves.  It  is  also 
extremely  difficult  for  parents  to  face 
their  children  when  their  parents  are 
In  the  Saudi  Arabian  desert  and  they 
are  told  that  even  though  their  parents 
are  over  there  in  what  is  now  becoming 
a  combat  zone,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dential directive,  that  they  are  worse 
off  financially.  It  Is  a  perverse  and  un- 
acceptable situation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  a  task  force  Is 
being  put  together  here  to  come  up 
with  proposals  to  update  all  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  to  try  to  redress  these  prob- 
lems. They  are  almost  limitless. 

For  example,  under  the  old  law  you 
could  not  evict  somebody  from  a  rental 
unit  if  the  rent  was  $150  a  month  or 
less.  That  was  upgraded  from  1940. 
when  I  think  it  was  maybe  $80  a  month, 
and  in  1960  the  figure  became  $150.  You 
and  I  both  know  there  are  precious  few 
places  in  this  country  that  you  can 
find  to  live  with  your  family  for  $150  a 
month.  So  that  figure  ought  to  be 
raised  to  a  $500  to  $1,000  limit  to  make 
it  more  realistic. 

Then  there  are  questions  of  health 
care.  If  your  husband,  for  example,  had 
a  job  at  a  factory  or  someplace  where 
he  was  covered  under  health  care  and 
maybe  he  is  not  going  to  be  carried  any 
longer  because  he  does  not  work  there 
anymore,  that  could  present  a  terrible 
dilemma  for  those  left  behind.  There 
are  some  youngsters  who  are  making 
student  loan  payments,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  make  those  pay- 
ments because  their  Income  is  seri- 
ously reduced.  Certainly  those  pay- 
ments ought  to  be  deferred.  People  who 
are  making  house  payments  and  can- 
not make  them  because  their  spouse 
has  been  called  into  combat  ought  not 
to  be  foreclosed  on.  even  if  that  means 
a  Government  no  Interest  loan  or 
whatever.  I  certainly  hope  that  this 
task  force  will  address  all  of  these  is- 
sues, and  there  are  a  host  of  them. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  Important  things 
is  to  make  sure  that  all  families  of 
those  serving  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
have  the  best  counseling  available.  I 
am  not  talking  about  just  the  psycho- 
logical counseling  that  is  so  Important, 
especially  to  children.  I  am  talking 
about  counseling  as  to  all  of  the  things 


that  are  available  to  them  from  a  tax 
standpoint,  from  an  Income  standpoint, 
all  of  these  things  that  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  adopt  on  this  floor  very  short- 
ly to  assist  these  families. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  said  very  often 
during  the  debate  the  week  before  last 
that  everybody  supports  our  troops;  no 
matter  whether  they  felt  the  attack 
should  have  been  postponed  for  some 
period  of  time  to  allow  the  sanctions  to 
work  or  diplomatic  solutions  to  work, 
everybody  supports  our  troops.  Con- 
gress can  do  some  of  the  big  things,  but 
individual  people  across  the  Nation  can 
do  some  of  the  small  things  that  are  so 
meaningful  to  families,  to  reach  out  to 
them  and  let  them  know  we  really  care 
about  them.  If  you  want  to  support  the 
troops  and  our  forces  in  combat,  those 
unbelievably  brave  men  and  women 
who  have  already  demonstrated  their 
patriotism  and  their  bravery,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  do  it  is  to  support  the 
families  they  have  left  behind. 

I  thoroughly  applaud  the  President 
for  declaring  it  a  combat  zone  because 
It  certainly  is  that.  The  tax  benefits 
and  the  deferral  of  taxes,  collecting  of 
Interest  on  tax  refunds,  are  all  fine  and 
good  as  far  as  they  go.  I  applaud  them. 
Certainly  when  that  comes  up  on  the 
floor,  probably  on  Thursday,  I  will 
wholeheartedly  support  it. 

But  I  hope  this  package  which  we  are 
about  to  put  together  will  help  those 
people  who  are  so  bereaved  and  so  anx- 
ious and  apprehensive  about  their 
loved  ones  in  the  Arabian  desert.  You 
can  assist  them  and  give  them  some 
small  peace  of  mind  by  letting  them 
know  they  are  not  going  to  be  evicted 
from  their  apartment,  or  their  home  is 
not  going  to  be  foreclosed  on.  or  they 
are  going  to  have  health  care,  or  that 
the  payments  they  are  not  making  on 
their  student  loans  will  not' cause  de- 
faults, and  a  whole  host  of  other 
things.  Let  them  know  that  a  grateful 
Nation  will  see  to  It  that  these  things 
are  not  going  to  happen  to  them. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  also  point  out  there  is  another 
grroup  which  should  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  is  those  who  have  already 
fought  the  wars  for  this  country — our 
veterans,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
cost-of-living  increase  last  fall  before 
we  adjourned.  Some  of  us  tried  des- 
perately to  pass  a  bill  to  provide  them 
with  a  cost-of-living  increase.  As  most 
of  us  know,  it  was  held  up  because  it 
contained  the  agent  orange  language. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  that  has 
been  resolved:  the  House  is  sending  a 
bill  over  here  that  has  a  cost-of-living 
increase  in  it,  but  it  does  not  have  the 
agent  orange  provision  in  it.  I  would 
like  to  see  both  of  them  pass. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  conclu- 
sively established  now  that  there  are 
two  forms  of  cancer  and  one  terrible 
skin  condition  which  are  definitely 
caused  by  exposure  to  agent  orange. 
There  are  some  people  who  might  still 


not  want  to  accept  that  Not  to  accept 
that  agent  orange  did.  In  fact,  and  con- 
tinues to  cause  problems  for  Vietnam 
veterans  if  they  were  exposed  to  it.  to 
continue  to  hold  out  that  that  is  not 
the  case,  is  to  fly  right  into  the  face  of 
all  the  medical  evidence  we  have 

I  have  had  a  number  of  veterans  say 
to  me.  what  kind  of  gratitude  is  it  to 
deprive  those  who  have  fought  the  last 
war  a  cost-of-living  increase  when 
every  single  person,  including  Members 
of  Congress,  received  a  cost-of-living 
increase?  It  is  not  easy  to  answer  that 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  about 
which  we  will  talk  later.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  debate.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  pass  with  100  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  certainly  hope  so.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  almost  unthinkable  for  it 
not  to.  But  I  would  like  to  know  that 
on  Thursday  afternoon  I  can  start  writ- 
ing to  all  the  veterans  who  have  writ- 
ten to  me  and  say  I  apologize  that  it 
took  us  so  long  to  do  it;  it  has  now 
been  passed  and  you  will  receive  your 
cost-of-living  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRP:sID1NG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr  President.  I  had  the 
occasion  this  morning  to  participate  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, and  to  hear  testimony  today  from 
the  Vice  President  and  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  from  Lithuania  and  also 
from  Latvia.  These  two  men  were  here 
today  In  Washington  to  bring  to  us  a 
firsthand  account  of  the  terrorism  that 
is  being  directed  at  their  democracies 
by  Soviet  officials  at  the  present  time. 

We  all  know  from  news  accounts,  and 
we  have  seen  and  read  that  violent  re- 
pressive steps  were  taken,  first  in  Lith- 
uania, where  people  were  shot  and 
killed  by  Soviet  forces,  and  then  more 
recently,  in  the  last  several  days,  in 
Latvia  we  have  seen  a  repeat  of  that 
same  situation. 

This  is  deeply  distressing  to  those  of 
us  who  feel  deeply  about  the  need  to 
try  to  free  the  captive  nations  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  kept  in  a  captive  nation  status 
now  for  literally  half  a  century. 

In  a  sense,  if  we  were  to  lose  these 
young  democracies  that  have  been  es- 
tablished there  within  the  last  year  or 
so.  I  think  they  will  be  seen  as  among 
the  first  casualties  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
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War.  It  will  be  one  of  the  great  historic 
ironies  and  tragedies  if.  while  we  are 
attempting  to  restore  a  monarchy  in 
Kuwait,  we  end  up  losing  a  democracy 
in  Lithuania  or  Latvia  or  Estonia. 
That.  I  think,  is  precisely  the  risk  that 
we  are  running  at  the  present  time. 

So  I  hope  that  our  Government,  in 
light  of  these  developments,  will  speak 
with  great  force  and  directness  to  Mr. 
Gorbachev  about  the  Soviet  central  of- 
ficials' outrageous  attempts  to  intimi- 
date and.  presumably,  destroy  these  de- 
mocracies in  the  Baltic  States. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  our 
President  raise  these  issues  directly 
with  the  Soviet  leader  and  that  he  not 
just  do  so  in  passing  conversation  in  a 
phone  call  that  might  be  initiated  by 
Mr.  Gorbachev.  Rather.  President  Bush 
should  consider,  and  then  take  the  step 
himself,  at  some  point  early  in  time,  or 
initiating  his  own  contact  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  on  this  subject,  not  on  other 
subjects  where  this  is  a  collateral  mat- 
ter, but  on  this  subject  directly.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  our 
country  be  heard  from  directly  through 
our  President  on  this  issue,  and  that 
the  Soviet  officials  at  the  top  of  that 
system  understand  clearly  the  impor- 
tance that  we  attach  to  preserving  the 
integrity  of  these  young  democracies 
in  the  Baltic  States. 

Today,  in  the  Helsinki  meeting  that 
we  had  over  in  the  Dirksen  Building. 
we  heard  from  the  young  Vice  Presi- 
dent from  Latvia.  He  is  a  man  who. 
throughout  his  entire  life,  has  known 
only  the  subjugation  and  the  captive 
nation  status  in  his  own  homeland. 
And  so  now.  just  in  the  last  year  or 
two.  with  the  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy and  the  opening  up  of  that  so- 
ciety and  the  freely  elected  parliament 
having  been  established,  he,  for  the 
first  time,  and  his  fellow  Latvians,  are 
experiencing  a  measure  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  that  we  stand  for 
and  which  they  have  not  known  at  any 
other  time  in  their  adult  lives. 

We  cannot  let  that  be  snuffed  out. 
They  are  looking  to  us  for  help  and  for 
a  concern  about  sharing  their  commit- 
ment to  values  that  are  our  values.  I 
cannot  help  again  but  note  in  passing 
the  fact  that  we  have  an  enormous 
wartime  armada  applied  in  the  cause  of 
restoring  a  monarchy  in  Kuwait.  Yet, 
we  have  over  here  the  very  possible 
loss  of  democracies— not  monarchies, 
but  authentic  democracie.s — in  the  Bal- 
tic States  that  have  been  suppressed 
for  literally  50  years. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  find,  in  our 
foreign  policy  objectives,  the  way  and 
the  means  by  which  to  assert  a  very 
strong  mes.sage  from  the  very  top  of 
our  Government. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  drafted 
and  Introduced  here  with  cosponsors 
Senator  DeConcini.  Senator  W.^LLOP, 
Senator  Kerry.  Senator  K.asten.  and 
Senator  Spkcter.  would  withdraw  cer- 
tain economic  benefits   to  the  Soviet 


Union  that  otherwise  could  go  forward, 
unless  we  see  restraint  and  the  release 
of  this  pressure  and  intimidation,  and 
the  brutalizing  that  we  are  seeing  now 
of  these  democratic  forces  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

So  I  hope  that  our  fellow  citizens,  if 
you  will,  citizens  of  the  world  in  the 
Baltic  countries,  understand  that  we  in 
America  are  staying  with  them  in 
terms  of  their  aspirations  to  seek  and 
maintain  the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
their  own  sovereignty,  and  that  we  sup- 
port their  efforts  to  reestablish  and  to 
maintain  their  nations,  reflecting,  as 
they  properly  should,  the  character 
and  the  history  and  culture  of  their 
own  people. 

So.  it  would  be  my  hope  that,  with 
the  tremendous  attention  that  the  gulf 
war  necessarily  has  to  receive,  and 
properly  should  receive,  we  should  not 
at  the  same  time  allow  other  events  to 
go  on  in  the  world  that  cut  directly 
against  the  objectives  that  we  have  set 
forth  behind  our  efforts  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

As  I  say.  we  have  democracies  on  the 
line  in  the  Baltic  States.  Time  may  be 
running  out.  We  need  to  be  certain  that 
a  very  strong  stand  is  taken  by  our 
Government.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  President  himself,  in  this  Senator's 
view,  take  the  initiative  at  an  appro- 
priate point  and  make  that  phone  call 
to  Mr.  Gorbachev  so  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  importance  that  this  Nation 
and  this  President  attach  to  that  issue. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  are  we  in 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hei.nz  pertaining 

to  the  Submission  of  Senate  Resolution 

16  are  located  in  today's  Record  under 

"Submission  of  Concurrent  and  Senate 

Resolutions.") 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr  President,  are  we 
permitted  to  speak  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA  REPORTING 
PROCESS  ON  THE  WAR 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  just  take  a  couple  of  moments, 
if  I  may,  to  say  a  few  things  about 
something  that  I  perceive  as  a  problem 
of  some  concern  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting process  on  the  war 

Obviously,  there  are  deep-feit  memo- 
ries in  the  Pentagon  of  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience. Many  of  the  senior  officers 
were  platoon  leaders  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  Vietnam  and  there  was  an 
awful  lot  of  analysis  in  the  post- Viet- 
nam years  about  the  imipact  of  the  re- 
porting process  of  the  news  media  on 
the  war  and  on  the  attitude  of  America 
towards  that  war.  So.  needless  to  say, 
as  we  are  now  engaged  in  another  war. 
there  is  a  reflection  of  that  concern 
and  analysis  and  the  approach  the  Pen- 
tagon is  taking  to  the  release  of  news 
and  also  to  the  process  by  which  the 
news  media  is  permitted  to  gather  that 
news. 

In  the  first  hours  of  this  war.  there 
was  not  an  American — there  was  not 
anybody  in  the  world,  for  that  matter— 
who  had  access  to  the  live  reports  who 
was  not  riveted  by  those  initial  re- 
ports, and  much  has  been  written  about 
that  in  the  last  few  days.  This  Senator 
recognizes  and  acknowledges  readily 
the  importance  of  restraint  with  re- 
si>ect  to  a  lot  of  aspects  about  what 
might  be  reported.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  say  that  I  think  there  was  an  inad- 
vertent impact  by  some  of  the  report- 
ing that  in  fact  could  permit  the  Iraqi 
pinpointing  of  missiles  or  targeting 
and  so  forth  and  I  think  much  of  that 
has  been  corrected.  And  my  sense  is 
that  the  media  would  be  readily  pre- 
pared to  be  cooperative  and  is  coopera- 
tive in  the  efforts  to  try  to  guarantee 
that  those  sorts  of  mistakes  are  not 
made. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  some  important  consider- 
ations which  a  country  such  as  ours 
should  not  forget  and  must  not  forget 
in  the  process  of  prosecuting  a  war.  No 
member  of  the  press  that  I  have  ever 
talked  to  would  suggest  that  they  have 
a  right  somehow  to  news  that  would 
permit  a  family  in  this  country  to 
learn,  almost  live,  of  a  casualty.  And 
so.  contemporaneous  reporting,  given 
new  technology,  has  its  obvious  draw- 
backs. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  level  of 
predetermined  restraint,  of  censorship. 
that  has  been  placed  on  reporting 
which  goes  beyond  the  norms  or  be- 
yond even  what  most  people  would  rec- 
ognize as  a  permissible  balance.  And  I 
think  it  IE  absolutely  vital  that  we 
have  a  permissible  balance  here.  Amer- 
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leans  should  not  believe  that  every  sin- 
gle bomb  fired  is  a  smart  bomb  or  that 
every  single  bomb  fired  somehow  finds 
Its  way  down  a  chimney,  and  they 
should  not  have  a  sense  that  there  is  an 
arcade  game  nature  to  this  war. 

Obviously,  the  pictures  of  POW's  that 
came  out  the  other  day  outrage  every 
American,  and  that  certainly  destroys 
any  notion  of  the  lightness  of  this  en- 
deavor But  those  pictures  came  from 
Iraq,  released,  obviously,  by  the  Iraqis 
and  released  for  a  purpose  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  need  a  balance  in  our  own 
access  to  news  which  maintains  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  own  democratic  ideals 
and  our  approach,  as  well  sis  maintains 
the  integrity  of  our  capacity  to  pros- 
ecute the  military  process. 

Let  me  give  one  example.  I  know  of  a 
newspaper  that  sought  an  interview 
with  a  nurse  in  the  back  areas  but  be- 
cause you  have  to  have  a  military  per- 
son assigned  to  you  in  order  to  cross 
the  street  to  approach  the  nurse  to  get 
the  interview,  and  no  military  person 
was  available,  the  interview  could  not 
take  place.  The  Interview  was  simply  a 
feature  story,  background  material, 
something  that  ought  to  be  of  interest 
and  something  that  legitimately,  I 
think,  we  should  want  people  to  be 
reading  about:  why  people  are  there, 
what  they  care  about,  what  brings 
them  to  be  part  of  the  service.  Indeed. 
It  would  build  patriotic  spirit  and  I 
think  good  will  toward  this  endeavor. 

But  equally  important,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  that  Americans  have  a  full  sense 
of  what  happened  the  day  before  or  in 
the  days  preceding,  and  that  not  be  se- 
lected in  such  a  way  it  represents  only 
what  those  prosecuting  the  war  think 
we  ought  to  hear  in  America.  It  ought 
to  be  what  a  free  press  has  the  right  to 
write  about  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  this  country.  We  will  be  stronger  for 
that,  and  Americans  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  make  the  kinds  of  judg- 
ments which  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  as  we  continue  this  effort. 

I  hope  the  Pentagon  might  review 
that  balance  and  the  administration 
might  review  that  balance  in  the  inter- 
ests of  trying  to  guarantee  that  Ameri- 
cans and  our  democracy  are  well 
served,  as  well  as  the  war  effort  being 
well  served  by  that  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  do  I  have 
any  leader's  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lead- 
er has  1  minute  and  4  seconds  remain- 
ing 


Mr  DOLE.  I  ask  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


YUGOSLAVIA  IN  CRISIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  the  point  over  and  over  since  the 
onset  of  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
that  there  are  other  trouble  spots  in 
the  world  besides  the  gulf— other  coun- 
tries and  events  that  bear  close  watch- 
ing. 

Clearly,  at  the  top  of  the  list  is  the 
Soviet  Union;  in  particular,  the  crisis 
in  the  Baltics.  But.  of  equal  concern  to 
those  Interested  in  the  survival  and 
spread  of  democracy  are  events  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Last  night,  at  midnight,  the  clock 
ran  out  on  a  decree  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Presidency  of  Yugoslavia— a  de- 
cree demanding  that  so-called  Irregular 
units  throughout  Yugoslavia  be  dis- 
armed. If  these  units  did  not  disarm, 
the  Presidency  threatened  that  the 
Yugoslav  Army  would  step  in  to  ensure 
that  all  Illegal  units  surrendered  their 
arms. 

Only  hours  before  the  deadline  did 
the  President  of  Yugoslavia  clearly  in- 
dicate to  Croatian  Government  offi- 
cials that  the  central  government  con- 
sidered the  Croatian  Republics  own  po- 
lice and  national  guard  units  to  be  so- 
called  irregular  or  illegal  units.  This 
confirmed  the  Croatian  Governments 
worse  fears.  The  democratic  Govern- 
ments of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  had  been 
expecting  for  some  time  now  that  the 
Yugoslav  central  government  would 
seek  to  create  an  excuse  for  armed 
intervention  in  both  republics  in  order 
to  topple  the  non-Communist  regimes 
elected  last  year  And.  while  the  dead- 
line has  passed  and  Yugoslav  Army  has 
not  yet  deployed  its  forces  in  Croatia 
and  Slovenia,  the  situation  is  uncer- 
tain and  very  tense. 

In  fact  I  felt  compelled  to  call  their 
ambassador.  Ambassador  Zimmerman, 
today  and  had  a  conversation  with  him 
about  the  events  in  Yugoslavia  and 
about  how  tense  they  really  were  and 
how  tense  the  feelings  were  and  to  ex- 
press my  view  if  force  were  used  I 
think  Congress  would  react  almost 
unanimously,  and  it  will  not  be  busi- 
ness as  usual  dealing  with  the  Yugo- 
slav central  government. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  has  commu- 
nicated with  the  Yugoslav  Federal 
Government  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels in  order  to  state  our  firm  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  force  against  the 
fledgling  democratic  Governments  of 
Slovenia  and  Croatia.  But,  the  central 
government  has  not  yet  given  any  as- 
surance it  will  not  use  force. 

It  could  be  that  the  President  of 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Yugoslav  Defense 
Minister  are  waiting  to  see  if  anyone  In 
the    Congress    notices    this    threat— if 


anyone  in  the  Congress  cares  whether 
or  not  these  fledgling  democratic  gov- 
ernments are  crushed  under  Yugoslav 
Army  tanks. 

Mr  President.  I  care.  And.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  care  The 
Senate  has  communicated  its  concern 
for  the  2  million  Albanians  in  Kosova 
who  are  suffering  under  police  state 
conditions  imposed  by  the  hardhne 
Communist  Government  of  Serbia.  The 
Senate  has  also  shown  its  support  for 
the  democratic  republic  governments 
in  Yugoslavia  and  has  recently  met 
with  their  officials.  I  think  I  can  say 
with  confidence  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues have  been  hoping  for  peaceful 
change  and  the  spread  of  democracy  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Bui.  Mr  President,  the  Yugoslav 
central  government  In  Belgrade  Is 
clearly  not  conunltted  to  peaceful 
change  and  democratization.  Rather, 
the  Belgrade  government  is  committed 
to  the  use  of  force  to  destabilize  the 
democratic  governments  and  spread 
police  state  conditions  throughout  the 
country.  The  model  for  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  Belgrade  Is  the  brutal  op- 
pression we  are  seeing  in  the  Baltics  at 
this  very  moment.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  serious 
crisis  in  Yugoslavia,  a  crisis  like  the 
Baltics,  where  democracy  and  human 
lives  are  at  stake. 

The  people  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
waited  45  years  for  the  opportunity  to 
freely  elect  democratic  governments. 
Let  us  not  stand  silent  as  the  Yugoslav 
Government  and  Yugoslav  Army  pre- 
pare to  demolish  democracy.  Let  us  not 
watch  quietly  as  Yugoslavia  becomes 
the  last  refuge  of  communism  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

We  need  to  let  the  Yugoslav  central 
goverment  know  that  If  force  is  used,  if 
the  democratic  governments  are  not  al- 
lowed to  function  freely,  the  Yugoslav 
Government  will  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  any  time  re- 
maining and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FKUM    liiK  I'KESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
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which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.! 


EMIGRATION  LAWS  AND  POLICIES 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HUN- 
GARY    MESSAGE         FROM         THE 

PRESIDENT- -PM  4 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States: 

In  July  1990  I  determined  and  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  Hungary 
continues  to  meet  the  emigration,  cri- 
teria of  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
to.  and  section  409  of.  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  This  determination  allowed  for 
Hungary  to  retain  most  favored  nation 
(MFN)  status  without  an  annual  waiv- 
er 

.\s  required  by  law.  I  am  submitting 
an  updated  formal  report  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  emigration  laws  and 
policies  of  the  Republic  of  Hungary. 
You  will  find  that  the  report  indicates 
continued  Hungarian  compliance  with 
U.S.  and  international  standards  in  the 
areas  of  emigration  and  human  rights 
policy. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  January  22. 1991. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLLTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

B.v    Mr.    SARBANES   ifor   himself.    Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr,  DeConcini. 
Mr    BURDICK.  Mr.  DrRENBEROER,  Mr 
MOYNIHAN.    Mr    Gore,   Mr    Gr.\ham, 
Mr   .^KAKA,  Mr   Riegle,  Mr   Metzen- 
HAUM,   Mr    WiRTH.   Mr,   Fowler,   Mr 
Lieber.man,   Mr.   Bradley,   Mr.   Hee- 
LiN.  Mr  Pell,  and  Mr.  Hatch i; 
S    239.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha  Phi 
.Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a  memorial  to 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  in  the  District  of 
Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admlnistatlon. 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  ifor  herself, 
Bond.  Mr,  Cohen.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Dole.  Mr   Heinz,  Mr   Grassley. 
DaNFORTH.  and  Mr.  McConnelli: 
S,  240,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  .Avia- 
tion   Act    of    1958    relating    to    bankrupt^.v 
transportation  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
By  Mr  WARNER: 
S,  241,  A  bill  to  authorize  States  to  retfu- 
late  the  treatment,  disposal,  and  other  dis- 
position of  solid  waste,  to  the  Com.mittee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

B.v  Mr   GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr    Dodd,  Mr,  Sarbane.s,  Mr.  F>ryor, 
Mr,  Levin,  Mr.  D'A.VATti,  Mr,  Akaka, 
Ms,    MlKVLSKl.    Mr     MOYNIHAN,    Mr 
Lugar,  Mr    McCain,  Mr    Lieberman, 
Mr.    Ford.    Mr.    Warner,    and    Mr 
ROBBi: 
S,  242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  modif.v  the  rule  pro- 
hibiting the  receipt  of  honoraria  by  certain 
Government   em.ployees   and    for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


EMIGRATION  LAWS  AND  POLICIES 
OF  BULGARIA -MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT-PM  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  402(c)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (the  Acti  (19  U.S.C, 
2432(C)(2)).  I  have  determined  that  a 
waiver  of  the  application  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  402  with  respect  to 
Bulgaria  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402.  A  copy  of 
that  determination  is  enclosed,  I  have 
also  received  assurances  with  respect 
of  the  emigration  practices  of  Bulgaria 
required  by  section  402(c)(2)iB)  of  the 
Act, 

Pursuant  to  section  402(^)(2i,  I  shall 
issue  an  Executive  order  waiving  the 
application  of  subsections  (a)  and  ib)  of 
section  402  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
Bulgaria, 

George  Bush, 
The  White  House,  January  22. 1991. 


Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated; 
By  Mr  D  AMATO: 

S,  Res,  15,  Resolution  relating-  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  Saddam  Hussein  and  responsible 
meml>ers  of  the  Iraqi  Government  for  war 
crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By   Mr     HEINZ   (for   himself  and    Mr, 
Helms  i: 

S,  Res,  16,  Resolution  urging  the  denial  of 
all  United  States  trade  credits  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations, 
By  Mr   MACK 

S,  Con,  Res,  3,  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
couraging Americans  to  fly  the  flag  in  sup- 
port of  American  troops  overseas:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  SARBANES  (for  himself. 
Mr,  Levln.  Mr,  Kennedy.  Mr, 
DeConcini,    Mr,    Burdick,    Mr, 

DUREN'BERGER.     Mr,      MOyNIHAN. 

Mr,  Gore,  Mr  Graham.  Mr 
AKAKA,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr, 
Metzenbaum,   Mr.   Wirth.    Mr, 


Fowler,    Mr,    Lieberman.    Mr, 
Bradley,     Mr,     Heflin.     Mr, 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S,  239,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi    Alpha    Fraternity    to    establish    a 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
in    the    District    of   Columbia;    to    the 
Comm.lttee   on   Rules  and   Administra- 
tion, 

martin  LfTHER  KLNG,  JR  ,  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr,  SARBANES,  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  again  introduce  legislation 
to  authorize  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  the  old- 
est black  fraternity  in  the  United 
States,  to  establish  a  monument  to 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  ,  on  Federal 
land  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sen- 
ators Levin,  Kennedy.  DeConcinl  Blti- 
DICK,  Dltiekberger,  Moynth.\n,  Gore, 
Gr-aham,  Akaka.  H-atch,  Riegle, 
Metzenbaum,  Wirth,  Fowler. 

Lieberman,  Bradley.  Heflin,  and 
Pell  are  joining  me  in  introducing  this 
measure.  An  identical  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  in  the 
101st  Congress,  but  did  not  come  before 
the  full  Senate  for  consideration  prior 
to  adjournment. 

It  is  especially  timely  to  introduce 
this  measure  on  the  day  following  the 
national  observance  of  the  62d  anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s 
birth. 

The  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  of 
which  Dr.  King  was  a  member,  will  co- 
ordinate the  design  and  funding  of  the 
monument.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
monument  be  established  entirely  with 
private  contributions  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government,  The  Department 
of  the  Interior,  m  consultation  with 
the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Comm.ission 
on  Fine  Arts,  shall  select  the  site  and 
approve  the  design 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  was  founded  m  1906 
at  Cornell  University  and  has  hundreds 
of  chapters  across  the  country  and 
many  prominent  citizens  as  members, 
including  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall.  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
has  endorsed  the  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  Memorial  project  and  has  commit- 
ted its  considerable  human  resources 
to  the  project's  development. 

Since  1955.  when  m  Montgomery.'.  AL. 
Dr,  King  became  a  national  hero  and 
an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  until  his  tragic  death 
in  Memphis,  TN.  in  1963,  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr,.  made  an  extraordinary  con- 
tribution to  the  evolving  history  of  our 
Nation  His  courageous  stands  and 
unyielding  belief  in  the  tenet  of  non- 
violence reawakened  our  Nation  to  the 
injustice  and  discrimination  which 
continued  to  exist  100  years  after  the 
Emanicipation  Proclamation  and  the 
enactment  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, 

A  memorial  to  Dr,  King  erected  in 
the  Nations  Capital  will  provide  con- 
tinuing inspiration  to  all  who  visit  it, 
particularly  w  the  thousands  of  stu- 
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dents  and  young  people  visiting  Wash- 
ington, DC.  every  year.  These  young 
people  have  no  personal  memory  of  the 
condition  of  civil  rights  In  America  be- 
fore Dr  King,  nor  of  the  struggle  in 
which  he  was  the  major  figure.  They  do 
understand,  however,  that  there  is  still 
more  to  be  done. 

As  Corelta  King  said; 

Young  people  In  parltcular  need  nonviolent 
role  models  like  him.  In  many  ways,  the 
Civil  Rights  movement  was  a  youth  move- 
ment. Young  people  of  all  races,  many  of 
whom  were  Jailed,  were  Involved  in  the 
struggle,  and  some  gave  their  Uvea  for  the 
cause.  Yet  none  of  the  youth  trained  by  Mar- 
tin and  his  associates  retaliated  in  violence. 
Including  members  of  some  of  the  toughest 
gangs  of  urban  ghettos  in  cities  like  Chicago 
and  Birmingham.  This  was  a  remarkable 
achievement.  It  has  never  been  done  before; 
It  has  not  been  duplicated  since. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that 
young  people  who  visit  the  monument 
will  come  to  understand  that  it  recog- 
nizes not  only  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion of  this  great  leader,  but  also  two 
very  basic  principles  necessary  for  the 
healthy  functioning  of  our  society.  The 
first  Is  that  change,  even  very  fun- 
damental change,  is  to  be  achieved 
through  nonviolent  means;  that  this  is 
the  path  down  which  we  should  go  as  a 
nation  in  resolving  some  of  our  most 
difficult  problems.  The  other  basic 
principle  is  that  the  reconciliation  of 
the  races,  the  inclusion  Into  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  of  all  its  peo- 
ple. Is  essential  to  the  fundamental 
health  of  this  Nation. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  dedicated 
his  life  to  achieving  equal  treatment 
and  enfranchisement  for  all  Americans 
through  nonviolent  means.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  ensure  that  the  essential  principles 
taught  and  practiced  by  Dr.  King  are 
not  forgotten.* 


By   Mrs.   KASSEBAUM   (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr  Dole.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.   Grassley.   Mr.    Danforth, 
and  Mr.  McConneld: 
S.  240.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  bank- 
ruptcy   transportation    plans;    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

AIRLINE  BANKRUPTCY  PASSENGER  PROTECTION 

ACT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  passengers  and 
ticket  holders  of  financially  troubled 
airlines. 

On  January  18.  Eastern  Airlines,  hav- 
ing been  In  bankruptcy  proceedings 
since  1989.  ceased  all  operations.  In 
doing  so.  Eastern  joined  a  growing  list 
of  airlines  that  have  liquidated  after 
Initially  filing  for  reorganization. 
When  these  airlines  shut  down  the  In- 
evitable result  is  chaos.  Passengers  are 
left  stranded  and  thousands  of  ticket 
holders  are  left  with  worthless  tickets. 


We  can  no  longer  allow  this  disturbing 
situation  to  repeat  Itself. 

In  1989.  immediately  following  the 
shutdown  of  Branlff  Airways.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  protect  air  travelers 
holding  airline  tickets  In  the  event  an 
airline  declares  bankruptcy.  The  bill 
required  the  airline  industry  to  develop 
a  plan  which  would  protect  travelers 
holding  tickets  which  are  no  longer 
honored  because  of  an  airlines  insol- 
vency. Unfortunately,  the  bill  did  not 
become  law.  Today,  on  the  heels  of  yet 
another  shutdown.  I  am  again  intro- 
ducing this  legislation. 

The  purchase  of  airline  tickets  is  a 
significant  consumer  expense.  The  air- 
lines, through  their  early  purchase  pro- 
grams, encourage  consumers  to  pur- 
chase the  tickets  far  in  advance.  Con- 
sumers are  willing  to  make  these  ad- 
vanced purchases,  but  they  need  assur- 
ance that  these  licensed  carriers  will 
be  obligated  to  fulfill  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  license.  In  the  case  of 
Eastern,  many  commentators  have 
suggested  that  the  airline's  inability  to 
attract  customers  was.  at  least  in  part, 
the  result  of  customer  uneasiness  over 
reports  that  a  shutdown  was  possible. 
It  is  Ironic  that  the  public's  fear  of  a 
shutdown  actually  helped  lead  to  the 
shutdown. 

To  restore  public  confidence  in  air 
travel.  I  believe  that  some  sort  of  in- 
surance fund  should  be  established  by 
the  airline  industry  to  ensure  that 
ticketed  p)assengers  will  not  lose  their 
money.  This  concept  is  not  unique.  In 
my  home  State  of  Kansas,  the  insur- 
ance industry  has  a  private  fund  which 
reimburses  policyholders  of  bankrupt 
insurance  companies  up  to  a  statutory 
limit.  The  fund  is  financed  by  a  portion 
of  each  insurance  policy  sold  in  the 
State  and  does  not  use  State  revenues. 
Given  the  turmoil  of  the  airline  indus- 
try. I  think  a  similar  fund  would  be 
wise.  This  fund  would  ensure  the  integ- 
rity of  the  licensed  carrier  to  stand  be- 
hind their  obligations  to  provide  public 
transportation  or,  at  least,  hold  harm- 
less those  consumers  who  rely  on  this 
representation.  I  also  think  that  the 
airline  industry  should  be  required  to 
devise  a  reasonable  plan  to  prevent  the 
stranding  of  passengers. 

Currently,  a  number  of  major  airlines 
are  operating  under  chapter  11  bank- 
ruptcy protection.  Other  airlines,  while 
not  currently  in  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, are  posting  record  losses  and 
clearly  struggling  under  heavy  debt 
burdens.  Given  the  precarious  financial 
shape  of  so  many  airlines,  it  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  more  airlines  will 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
We  can  no  longer  sit  by  and  do  nothing 
for  the  traveling  public. 

Airlines  are  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional transportation  system.  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  airlines  is  directly  relat- 
ed to  the  integrity  and  reliability  of 
our  public  transportation.  Airlines  are 
licensed  to  carry  travelers.  This  license 


should  carry  with  it  the  responsibility 
that  the  airline  is  financially  capable 
of  fulfilling  this  function.  To  the  ex- 
tent legislation  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain integrity  and  financial  respon- 
sibility in  our  public  carriers,  I  believe 
it  should  be  pursued. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  today, 
along  with  seven  cosponsors.  the  Air- 
line Bankruptcy  Passenger  Protection 
Act  of  1991.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
airline  industry  would  be  required  to 
develop  a  plan  which  protects  airline 
ticketholders  in  the  event  the  airline 
declares  bankruptcy  after  the  purchase 
date.  If  a  satisfactory  plan  is  not  sub- 
mitted by  a  specific  deadline,  the  bill 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  issue  regulations  requiring 
all  covered  air  carriers  to  provide  air 
transportation  for  such  ticketholders. 
This  legislation  will  help  restore  the 
public  confidence  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  and  reliability  of 
such  a  vital  component  of  our  public 
transportation  system. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  join- 
ing my  distinguished  Kansas  colleague. 
Nancy  Kassebaum.  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Airline  Bankruptcy  Pas- 
senger Protection  Act.  This  much- 
needed  legislation  is  designed  to  be  a 
safety  net  for  air  travelers  who  are  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  holding  air- 
line tickets  at  the  time  an  airline  de- 
clares bankruptcy.  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  in  the  101st 
Congress  and  believe  that  the  remedy 
this  bill  provides  is  long  overdue.  Many 
of  my  Kansas  constituents  were  left 
holding  the  bag  when  Braniff  Airlines 
went  bankrupt.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  when  other  air  carriers  have 
declared  bankruptcy  and  suspended 
flights.  And  now.  with  the  demise  of 
Eastern  Airlines,  airline  passengers  are 
once  again  the  last  in  line  with  little 
or  no  recourse  in  this  situation. 

This  bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  swiftly 
enacted  by  my  colleagues,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  issue  an 
order  authorizing  airlines  to  develop  a 
contingency  plan  to  provide  alter- 
native air  transportation  for  airline 
ticketholders  in  the  event  the  airline 
declares  bankruptcy.  Should  the  plan 
be  unacceptable  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Department  may  issue  regulations  es- 
tablishing a  suitable  plan. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
commonsense  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  encountered  by 
thousands  of  airline  travelers  who  have 
found  themselves  stuck  and  out  of  luck 
because  a  carrier  is  unable  to  continue 
operation.  As  creditors,  airline  ticket- 
holders  deserve  some  protection  and 
this  legislation  will  provide  it. 

By  Mr  WARNER: 
S.  241.  A  bill  to  authorize  States  to 
regulate  the  treatment,  disposal,  and 
other  disposition  of  solid  waste;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 
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STATES  SOLID  WASTE  REGULATORY  AUTHORITi' 
ACT 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  that  I 
sponsored  during  the  101st  Congress  to 
regulate  the  interstate  transportation 
Of  solid  waste  for  purposes  of  disposal 
and  treatment. 

The  practice  of  solid  waste  disposal 
has  changed  little  since  I  first  intro- 
duced my  legislation  in  October  last 
year.  States  are  committed  to  placing 
the  burden  of  waste  disposal  on  the 
waste-generating  State.  Their  efforts 
to  restrict  waste  imports  however, 
have  repeatedly  been  enjoined  by  the 
courts.  For  these  reasons  in  my  view. 
this  legislation  is  needed  to  provide 
States  with  the  authority  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  out-of-State  trash  and  to 
assure  that  States  develop  comprehen- 
sive plans  to  manage  wastes  generated 
within  their  borders. 

Mr.  President,  citizens  are  waging  a 
tough,  uphill  battle  to  protect  their 
neighorhoods  from  being  used  as  dump- 
ing grounds  for  the  more  than  12  mil- 
lion tons  of  solid  waste  that  crossed 
State  lines  in  1989  for  disposal.  In  some 
cases,  this  waste  is  being  shipped 
hunderds  of  miles  from  distances  as  far 
away  as  New  York  to  New  Mexico.  Con- 
necticut to  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey  to 
Alabama.  Virginia  alone  receives  solid 
wastes  from  four  States— the  District 
of  Columbia.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  example,  disposes  of  vir- 
tually all  of  its  solid  waste — estimated 
at  700.000  tons  per  year— at  a  regional 
landfill  on  federally  owned  land  at 
Lorton.  VA. 

Waste  shipments  are  occurring  and 
expected  to  increase  in  large  part  be- 
cause this  country  is  running  out  of 
landfill  space.  Some  States,  such  as 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  are  experi- 
encing a  temporary  shortage  of  dis- 
posal capacity.  With  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPj^]  esti- 
mating that  73  percent  of  our  Nation's 
solid  waste  is  landfilled  and  further, 
that  half  of  all  landfills  existing  m  1989 
are  expected  to  close  by  1994.  it  quickly 
becomes  clear  why  citizens  are  anxious 
to  address  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  must  begin 
to  shift  from  relying  on  landfilling  as 
the  principal  means  of  w2Lste  manage- 
ment to  initiatives  to  encourage  waste 
reduction  and  recycling.  States  have  a 
duty  and  obligation  to  their  citizens  to 
plan  for  and  manage  the  capacity  of 
solid  wastes  generated  within  their 
borders.  Some  States  are  doing  a  better 
job  than  others  of  managing  their 
waste  through  programs  such  as  recy- 
cling. Virginia  State  law  requires  all 
localities  to  recycle  25  percent  of  its 
solid  waste  by  1995.  However,  this  goal 
may  be  seriously  undermined  by  the 
State's  inability  to  control  solid  waste 
imports. 

Mr.  President.  States  that  plan  re- 
sponsibly for  the  future  to  provide  ade- 


quate waste  disposal  capacity  should 
not  bear  the  burden  of  treating  and  dis- 
posing of  waste  generated  by  States 
that  do  net.  However,  States  and  local 
governments  that  have  tried  to  p.chieve 
this  goal  by  banning  out-of-State  trash 
have  had  their  efforts  frustrated  by  the 
courts.  In  City  of  Philadelphia  versus 
New  Jersey,  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  under  the 
commerce  clause  a  New  Jersey  law 
banning  out-of-State  waste. i  The  Court 
found  that  New  Jersey  could  not  dis- 
criminate against  articles  of  commerce 
from  outside  the  State  absent  some 
reason  to  treat  them  differently. 2 

This  decision  and  those  following  it 
have  not  discouraged  many  States  and 
local  jurisdictions  from  regulating 
interstate  waste  disposal.  According  to 
the  National  Solid  Waste  Management 
Association.  33  States  have  considered 
ways  to  restrict  the  transportation  of 
out-of-State  trash.  Because  State  ef- 
forts to  regulate  waste  imports  are  on- 
going, litigation  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue until  States  are  given  the  au- 
thority to  refuse  out-of-State  waste 
shipments. 

For  this  reason.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
States  with  the  necessary  incentives  to 
manage  their  own  wastes.  To  achieve 
this  objective.  Congress  must  grant 
States  the  right  to  ban  solid  waste  im- 
ports. Only  with  this  authority  will 
States  have  the  power  they  need  to 
manage  wastes  within  their  borders. 

My  bill  does  just  that.  Initially,  it  al- 
lows States  to  set  higher  fees  for  out- 
of-State  trash  and  allows  them  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  one  or  more 
States,  if  they  so  choose,  to  collec- 
tively manage  solid  wastes.  Moreover, 
it  gives  States  with  approved  or  effec- 
tive solid  waste  management  plans  the 
authority  to  ban  waste  imports.  States 
will  continue  to  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  providing  solid  waste  treat- 
ment and  disposal  capacity  that  meets 
the  needs  of  its  citizens. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  delegate 
congressional  authority  to  States  to 
impose  progressively  higher  fees  on  the 
disposal  and  treatment  of  imported 
solid  wastes  beginning  in  1991.  Enact- 
ment of  the  fee  would  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State.  Moreover.  States 
would  be  authorized  to  double  the  fee 
each  year,  over  a  5-year  period,  start- 
ing with  a  50-percent  increase  over  the 
fee  imposed  by  the  State  on  December 
31.  1990.  or  later,  if  the  State  receiving 
the  solid  waste  determines  that  a  high- 
er baseline  amount  is  more  appro- 
priate. 

Once  5  years  have  passed  and  a  State 
has  an  approved  or  effective  solid  waste 
management  plan.  States  may  refuse 
solid  waste  imports  or  set  a  different 
fee  structure,  as  allowed  by  State  legis- 
lation.   Such    legislation    may    provide 
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for  setting  different  fees  for  wastes 
generated  out-of-State.  Five  years  is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  within 
which  a  State  could  plan,  finance  and 
begin  construction  of  new  and  ex- 
panded treatment  or  disposal  facilities. 
including  those  intended  for  recycling 
and  resource  recovery  and  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  States  to  plan 
for  regional  treatment  and  disposal  fa- 
cilities. 

To  further  assure  that  States  act  to 
provide  adequate  waste  disposal  capac- 
ity for  its  residents,  my  bill  allows 
States  to  charge  fees  equal  to  that  of 
the  transporting  State.  Conversely,  to 
encourage  partnerships  between  States 
and  the  private  sector  to  build  and  op- 
erate recycling  and  resource  recovery 
facilities,  my  bill  would  also  allow 
States  to  enact  legislation  pro%nding 
lower  fees  for  solid  wastes  intended  for 
these  purposes.  States  would  not  be 
discouraged  from  exporting  solid 
wastes  destined  for  recycling,  resource 
recovery,  and  waste-to-energy  facili- 
ties, 

WTiile  my  bill  does  not  specify  how 
the  fees  should  be  used,  it  is  my  hope 
that  States  will  use  the  additional  re- 
sources to  manage  their  waste  pro- 
grams, in  furtherance  of  waste  reduc- 
tion objectives.  These  fees  will  have 
the  added  effect  of  ensuring  that  all 
States,  particularly  those  which  have 
traditionally  relied  on  waste  exports  as 
a  primary  means  of  disposal,  to  begin 
planning  to  provide  disposal  capacity 
and  waste  reduction  programs  for  solid 
wastes  generated  in-State. 

My  bill  would  also  strengthen  exist- 
ing State  solid  waste  management  plan 
requirements  of  RCRA,  which  were 
first  mandated  in  1976.  It  requires 
States  to  develop  a  10-year  plan  that 
will  ensure  adequate  treatment  and 
disposal  capacity  for  all  solid  wastes 
generated  within  the  State,  with  an 
emphasis  on  reducing  waste  at  the 
source  to  mitigate  the  need  for  land- 
fills. Under  the  bill,  EPA  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  a  plan  within  6 
months  of  receipt.  The  plan  would 
automatically  become  effective  if  EPA 
fails  to  act  within  that  time  period. 

Based  on  current  trends  and  informa- 
tion. EPA  projects  that  only  20  to  28 
percent  of  solid  waste  will  be  recovered 
annually  by  1995.  States  must  redirect 
their  efforts  to  develop  comprehensive 
programs  that  seek  to  maximize  the 
use  of  technically  feasible  waste  man- 
agement alternati%*es.  such  as  recy- 
cling and  resource  recovery.  However. 
waste-to-energy  facilities  must  not  im- 
pede the  objective  of  source  reduction. 
Wastes  nevertheless  requiring  disposal 
may  first  be  treated  to  minimize  any 
harmful  constituents. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  plan  will  be 
the  public's  acceptance  of  the  need  for 
alternative  waste  management  prac- 
tices. To  this  end.  I  share  the  view  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land,   Senator    Ch.^fee    of   the    impor- 
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tAnce  <.t  .■clur.itin»{  the  public,  includ-  multiplied  by  the  applicable  percentage  for  latory  Authority  Act  (B)  Identify  the 
L^iice  ui  .uuv.li  win  H  .  «nrh  ralf-nrtiir  v«ar  amount  Of  solid  waste  to  be  reduced  during 
InK  chihiren  and  students,  on  the  bene-  «".^fc^*!^,^'^J«,'^^^„,  percentage  for  cal-  such  10-year  period  through  source  reduc- 
fits  ami  opixirtunities  of  participating  ^^^^_.  ^^^^  be^mnlnff  with  calendar  year  tlon.  recycling  and  resource  recovery,  and 
in  source  reduction  and  recyclinK  pro-  ^^^  ^^^  ^  determined  In  accordance  with  'C)  establish  a  process  to  assure  the  avail- 
grams,  Habita  are  not  easy  to  change,  the  following  table  ability  of  solid  waste  treatment,  storage  and 
but  through  the  involvement  of  citl-  ,  ,  ,.  ^^.  .„„i.^.hi.  ~r  disposal  facilities,  including  recycling  facill- 
zens       businesses,      government,     and  i"  ^'""'^  y**'                   J^^T,           "^  ties,  permitted  pursuant  to  section  40io  of 

other  sectors  of  the  community.  States  ■1992 50  this  Act  Including  resource  recovery  and  re- 

wViV  v«.    ahi^    fn    dPvPlon   sound    waste  1993                  100  cycling  facilities  with  adequate  capacity  to 

will    be    able    to    develop   sound    waste  i»w manage  all  such  solid  wastes  in  an  envlron- 

management  plans  that  address  the    „|9^ :";""::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    iS  mentiuy  sound  manner 

needs  of  the  State,  ..jggg  ^„j  thereafter "(T)  When  identifying  the  amount  of  solid 

Finally,    my    bill    clarifies   a    State's  ,such   amount   as   the   receiving  waste    management    capacity    necessary    to 

right  to  negotiate  agreements  with  one  state  may  determine) manage  the  solid  waste  identified  in  para- 

or  more  SUtes  to  collectively  manage  ..,d,  p^r  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (IK  the  rraph  (61.  the  State  shall  take  into  account 
solid  wastes  by  constructing  and  oper-  term  -base  amount'  means  the  fee  Imposed  solid  waste  management  compacts  in  effect 
ating  regional  waste  treatment  and  by  the  state  on  December  31,  1991,  or  if  no  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  State  s  Solid 
disposal  facilities  including  waste  re-  fee  was  imposed  on  December  31.  1991.  the  fee  Waste  Regulatory  Authority  Act  that  exist 
duc^^  and  reeve  ing  facilities  if  they  first  Impost  by  the  State  after  such  date.  «ith»n  the  Stat*  and  one  or  more  SUt*s 
auction  ana  recjciing  lacnincs.  ii  ^a^y  in  fh»  ro.p  of  anv  State  that  Imooses  ''S)  The  plan  shall  require  laws,  regula- 
determlne  that  such  an  approach  is  in  'f '"  '  De«  °b^r  3^^  1^"  the  K^n  "ons.  and  ordinances  for  development  of  new 
the  best  interest  of  their  State.  These  *^^!^^'  Jf^^'^h^,1  J^'appiied-  and  expanded  solid  waste  management  facill- 
agreements  would  be  reviewed  by  the  ••I'^TbT  substituting  the  first  calendar  year  "es  necessary  to  provide  the  capacity  re- 
Congress,  as  required  by  the  compact  beginning  after  the  calendar  vear  in  which  QUirements  in  j»ragraph  16.,  includ  ng  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  unless  guch  fee  is  imposed  for  1992;  establishment  of  a  process  for  the  siting  of 
States  choose  to  codify  provisions  of  ..,,1)  by  substituting  the  second  calendar  such  facilities  and  a  schedule  for  the  ap- 
the  a«reemenu  into  State  law.   Simi-  year  beginning  aaer  the  calendar   year  in  ^^^eii^nt  Ty  cCclty    s^pro/rded  ouUid^ 

'cT..Z7lT'  ^"^^^  ^'''" " '"'  -^:^u^S'::zst:z'Z.  calendar  ^ ^^^^i^^/^^^B 

uiean  Air  Act.  ^     ;     ,          r.       Tu^     _i h-,   ,.o»..   in  sure  such  capacity  is  available  and  is  Identl- 

Mr.  President,  solid  waste  manage-  year  beginning  after  the  calendar  year  in  ned  in  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  reserve  to  the 
ment  is  a  problem  facing  all  Ameri-  **'.*^*' T  k  m  "I^'^'^h.  fLTth  n-i^nrtar  State  authority  to  take  such  actions  on  be- 
cans.  State  and  local  governments  are  .^aVU^nnS  after  th^ca?^^^^^^^^^  half  of  a  regional  or  local  planning  unit,  in- 
on  the  front  lines  of  defense  to  develop  ^hTch^u^h  fie  is  Imi^sed  fo?  W5  ^•"'l'"«  compacu  with  other  States  if  appro- 
meaningful  strategies  to  take  care  of  ^^-rrVN^o^w^suTdZ  any  o!^'er  provision  ^^y  rheTsrh^'^X'^unlV'U  failedTn 
their  own  trash  and  to  protect  the  of  this  section,  at  any  time  the  fee  of  a  State  Ttlmely  way  ^  SovfraCat/ c^^^^^^^ 
health  and  environment  of  its  resi-  transporting  solid  waste  to  a  receiving  State  f^r  waste  volumes  identified  by  a  State,  re- 
dents.  My  bill  will  help  them  In  this  ef-  for  the  treatment,  disposal,  or  other  dlsposl-  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^,  p,^^  established  pursuant  to 
fort  by  delegating  congressional  au-  tlon  of  such  solid  waste  exceeds  that  of  the  paragraph  (61  of  this  subsection 
thority  to  States  to  ban  or  discourage  receiving  State,  such  receiving  State  may  ,,^g|  ^^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  describe  solid 
the    practice   of   interstate    waste   dis-  ''°^^^f^  ^^9^  *"<=D  transporting  State  a  fee  ^^^  management  practices  and  programs. 

posal  with  approved  or  effective  solid  '''!'!'' "^^^1^°^ 'I!,u^^Ttb^^^^  -  "^^^  °°  ^^"  ^"'^'^  environmental  and  eco- 
WQ«K.  mamiTPrnAnt  nlans  '  WASTE  IMPORTATION.  ,^  conditions,  that  promote  source  re- 
waste  management  plans.  ^^^  g^^^  |g  authorized  to  enact  and  en-  durtion  and  recycling    Such  programs  shall 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  force  laws  imposing  a  ban  on  the  importa-  Sde  p^buc  erucaTlon  cam^^^^ 

sent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  tlon  of  solid  waste  if-  pj^ns  description  of  such  programs  shall  in- 

in  full  in  the  RECORD.  "(A)  the  5-year  period   beginning   on   the  ^lude.  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  has  ex-  ^reas: 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  plred:  and                                                                      ■■^f^,  coordination  among  State  and  local 

follows-  "'""  ^^^  ^"''*  ^^  *"  approved  or  effective  officials,  including  public  education  officials; 

solid  waste  management  plan  meeting  all  of         .,,0,    course    curriculum    development    for 

the  requirements  of  section  4003  of  the  Solid  primary  and  secondary  schools  regarding  the 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep-  vv'aate  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6M3).  benefit^  of  and  opportunities  to  participate 

resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  ..(3,  compacts;  agreements.— Any   two  or  ,„  source  reduction  and  recycling  programs; 

Congreis  assnnbhd.  more  States  are  authorized  to  negotiate  an  ^nd 

SBCnON  I.  SHORTTrfLE.  agreement  or  compact,  not  in  conflict  with  a        ..,0  projects  to  inform  all  members  of  the 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "States  Solid  Federal  law  or  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  public  and  private  sectors.  Including  govem- 

Waste  Regulatory  Authority  Act".  vldlng  for  the  treatment,  disposal  or  other  ment  agencies.   Institutions,   the   industrial 

SEC.  X  AtTHORmf  TO  REGULATE  SOLID  WASTE,  disposition  of  solid  waste,  but  no  such  agree-  ^nd  business  communities,  and  consumers,  of 

Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  ment  or  compact  shall   take  effect  until   it  the  benefits  of  and  opportunities  to  partlcl- 

(42  use.  6901  et  seq  1  is  amended  by  adding  has  been  approved  by  Congress.  pate  In  source  reduction  and  recycling  pro- 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section:  "(o  DEFiNmoN  -As  used  In  this  section,  grams. 

-SEC.  4011   R»;(;ii>TiON  OF  DISPOSAI,  OF  SOLID  the  term  ■solid  waste'  shall  have  the  same        •dO)  The  plan  shall  identify  existing  State 

WAiiT*:.  meaning  as  that  provided  In  section  1004(27i  and   regional   markets  for   recyclable   mate- 

•(a)    AUTHORIZATION  —Subject    to    limlta-  of  this  Act.  but  such  term  shall  not  Include  rials  and  actions  that  the  State  will  take  to 

tlons  described  in  this  section,  each  State  Is  hazardous  waste  as  referred  to  under  subtitle  promote  and  develop  recycling  markets 

authorized  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  regulat-  C".                                                                                   (ID  The  plan  shall  provide  for  a  program 

Ing  the  treatment,  disposal  and  other  dls-  SEC.    3.    state    solid    w,\.>ir    .m.\.\age.ment  requiring  all  solid  waste  management  facill- 

posltlon  of  solid  waste  within  such  State.  PLANS.  ties  to  register  with  the  State  and  that  only 

"ibi    Laws    Recuij^ting    Treatment    and  (a)  Amendment— <1)  Section  4008(a)  of  the  registered  facilities  may  manage  solid  waste 

Disposal-  Solid     Waste     Disposal      Act     (42     U.S.C.  identified    In    the    plan     Such    registration 

"(1)  Fees.—  6943(a)(6))  Is  amended  by  deleting  paragraph  shall  at  a  minimum,  include  the  name  and 

■•(A I  Subject  to  the  limitations  described  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow-  address  of  the  owner  and  operator  of  the  fa- 
in this  paragraph  (li.  each  State  Is  author-  ing;  cillty;  the  address  of  the  solid  waste  manage 
lied  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  imposing  and  "(6)  The  plan  shall  provide  that  the  State,  ment  facility:  the  type  of  solid  waste  man- 
collecting  fees  in  connection  with  the  treat-  directly  or  through  regional  or  local  plan-  agement  used  at  the  facility;  and  the 
ment.  disposal,  or  other  disposition  within  ning  units  as  may  be  established  under  sec-  amounts  by  waste  type  and  source  of  waste 
such  State  of  solid  waste  generated  in  an-  tlon  4002(aKl).  shall  (A)  Identify  the  amount  to  be  managed  at  the  facility, 
other  State.  of  solid  wastes  by  waste  type  that  are  rea-        "(12)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  technical 

"(B)  Beginning  In  calendar  year  1992.  any  sonably  expected  to  be  generated  within  the  and    financial    assistance    to    local    commu- 

Increase  in  a  fee  described  in  subparagraph  State  or  accepted  from  another  State  during     nities  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  plan. 

(A)  of  this  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  exceed  an  the  10-year  period  following  the  date  of  the        "il3)  The  plan  shall  specify  the  conditions 

amount  which  Is  equal   to  the  base  amount  enactment  of  the  Stales  Solid  Waste  Regu-      under  which  the  State  will  authorize  a  per- 
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son  to  accept  solid  waste  from  other  States, 
for  purposes  of  solid  waste  management 
other  than  transportation,  and  ensure  that 
such  waste  is  managed  in  accordance  with 
the  p;an  and  that  acceptance  of  such  waste 
will  not  impede  the  ability  of  the  State  of 
final  destination  to  manage  solid  waste  gen- 
erated within  its  borders.". 

(2)  Section  4003  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  is  amended  by  deleting  subsection  (di 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Waste-to-Energv  F.\cilitie.s— Ii  IS 
the  intention  of  this  Act  and  the  planning 
proces.s  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act  that 
determinations  regarding  the  need  for  or  size 
of  waste-to-energy  facilities  for  solid  waste 
management  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  achievement,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  of  the  objectives  and  policies 
of  this  Act. 

"(e)  ADomoN.M.  Plan  Provisions.— Any 
State  plan  submitted  under  this  subtitle 
shall  Include  provisions  to  carry  out  each  of 
the  following  unless  the  State  demonstrates, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator, 
that  the  inclusion  of  such  a  provision  is  not 
practicable; 

"(li  A  policy  which  would  require  the 
State  and  political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
to  procure  products  made  with  recyclable 
materials. 

"(2)  A  program  to  encourage  composting  of 
yard  waste,  agricultural  waste,  and  other 
waste  streams  as  appropriate. 

"(3)    A    system     for    curbside    pickup    of 
source-separated  materials  or  separation  at 
recycling  facilities,  or  both 
"(4)  A  policy  requiring— 

"(.A)  that  recyclable  materials  In  solid 
waste  from  residences,  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  office  buildings  be  separated,  to 
the  maximum  extent  economically  prac- 
ticable, prior  to  treatment  or  disposal  in 
solid  waste  management  facilities.  Recycla- 
ble materials  to  be  considered  in  the  State 
plan  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  cor- 
rugated cardboard,  office  paper  and  paper 
products,  newspaper,  glass,  plastic  materials 
and  products,  ferrous  and  nonferrous,  and 
metals,  yard  waste,  beverage  containers;  and 
"(B)  the  imposition  of  a  surcharge  on  tip- 
ping fees  for  any  solid  waste  from  commer- 
cial esublishmenus  or  office  buildings  that 
(I)  is  delivered  to  a  landfill,  waste-to-energy 
facility  or  waste  treatment  facility  and  (11 1 
18  not  source-separated.". 

(bi  AMENDMENT —Section  4006  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  C  S  C  6946i  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  StiBMissiON  OF  Plans.— Not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
States  Solid  Waste  Regulatory  Authority 
Act.  each  State  shall,  after  consultation 
with  Interested  parties,  and  local  govern- 
ments, submit  to  the  Administrator  for  ai>- 
proval  a  plan  that  complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  4003(a)  of  this  Act 

"(6)  FAiLfHE  nr  the  administrator  To 
ACT  ON  A  Statf.  Plan  -If  the  Administrator 
falls  to  approve  or  disapprove  a  plan  within 
6  months  after  a  Stat*  plan  has  been  submit- 
ted for  approval,  the  St.ate  plan  as  submitted 
shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration  of  6 
months  after  the  date  on  which  such  plan 
was  submitted.  The  plan  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect as  submitted  and  subject  to  review  by 
the  Administrator  and  revision  in  accord- 
ance with  section  4007(a).". 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Roth.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  LEVTN.  Mr. 
D'Amato.    Mr.    AKAKA.    Ms.    Mi- 


KULSKl,      Mr.      MO'YNIHAN,      Mr 
LUGAR.       Mr        MCC.MN.       Mr. 

LIEBERM.A.N.  Mr.  FORD,  MT.  WAR- 

,\ER.  and  Mr.  RoBBi: 
S.  242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  to  modify  the 
rule  prohibiting  the  receipt  of  hono- 
raria by  certain  Government  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN-  Mr.  President,  today  1 
am  introducing  a  bill,  cosponsored  by 
Senators     RoTH,     Levln.     Dodd,     SaR- 

B.^NE-S,  PRYOR.  D'AM.'VTO,  .^KAKA.  MI- 
KULSKI,  MOYNIH.VN',  LUGAR,  MCCAIN, 
LIEBER.MAN,  FORD,  WARNER,  and  ROBB 
which  addresses  an  important  problem 
created  by  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989  concerning  the  prohibition  on 
honoraria  for  the  great  majority  of  ca- 
reer Federal  employees  who  are  at  the 
mid  and  lower  levels  on  the  pay  scale. 
This  bill  is  in  all  important  respects 
identical  to  legislation  Senator  ROTH 
and  I  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  101st 
Congress,  which  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  House  prior  to  sine  die  ad- 
journment. The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  will  not  modify  the  absolute  ban 
on  honoraria  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  top  level  executive 
branch  officials,  or  judges,  which  went 
into  effect  on  January  1.  1991. 

Prior  to  January  1.  employees  in  all 
three  branches  of  the  Government 
could  receive  honoraria  for  speeches, 
articles,  or  appearances  that  were  not 
related  to  their  official  duties  or  sta- 
tus. The  scope  of  these  activities  was 
limited  by  the  conflict  of  interest  laws. 
Executive  order,  and  regulations.  The 
Ethics  Reform  Act  that  was  passed  in 
1989,  however,  provided  that  the  rule  on 
honoraria  beginning  January  1.  1991, 
would  be  that  all  House  Members  and 
all  other  Federal  officials  and  employ- 
ees— with  the  exception  of  Senators 
and  Senate  staff— are  prohibited  from 
accepting  any  honoraria  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

Prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  101st 
Congress,  and  certainly  since  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Glenn-Roth  legislation  to  be 
enacted,  my  office  and  many  other  con- 
gressional offices,  as  well  as  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics,  received  many 
phone  calls  and  letters  from  Govern- 
ment employees  and  organizations  rep- 
resenting them  and  other  interested 
parties  who  think  that  this  new  rule  is 
unnecessarily  restrictive  and.  there- 
fore, unfair.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  the  National  Treasury  Employees 
Union.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  Federal  Bar  .'Association. 
National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. American  Military  Institution, 
and  the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges.  For  example,  many  Gov- 
ernment workers  pursue  avocations 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  Gov- 
ernment duties.  They  write  newspaper 


articles  on  gardening  or  antique  auto- 
mobiles, or  they  lecture  on  stamp  col- 
lecting or  some  other  hobby  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  part-time  Federal  em- 
ployees, like  the  career  V.A  doctors 
with  joint  appointments  to  medical 
school  faculties,  for  whom  writing  and 
lecturing  on  matters  unrelated  to  their 
official  duties  or  status  is  an  integral 
part  of  their  profession.  This  is  also 
true  for  full-time  career  scientists 
working  at  Federal  agencies  like  NIH. 

These  employees  get  paid  for  these 
outside  activities.  Sometimes  it's 
strictly  for  pleasure  or  professional  de- 
velopment, and  any  compensation  just 
pays  their  expenses:  other  times,  these 
outside  activities  supplement  the  fam- 
ily income.  These  career  Federal  work- 
ers are  concerned  and  angry  that  since 
January  1.  they  won't  be  able  to  accept 
honoraria  for  these  activities — unre- 
lated to  their  official  duties  or  status. 
I  agree  that  this  rule  is  too  restrictive 
and  therefore  unfair. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  will  correct  the 
situation.  First,  senior  people  in  each 
branch  of  government — defined  as  non- 
career  employees  whose  rate  of  basic 
pay  is  above  GS-IS— will  be  subject  to 
an  absolute  ban  on  the  receipt  of  hono- 
raria. However,  all  other  Federal  em- 
ployees will  be  allowed  to  accept  hono- 
raria as  long  as  certain  conditions  are 
met;  the  subject  for  which  the  hono- 
rarium is  offered  cannot  be  related  to 
the  individual's  official  Government 
duties,  and  the  honorarium  cannot  be 
offered  because  of  the  individual's  sta- 
tus as  a  Government  employee.  In  addi- 
tion, the  person  offering  the  hono- 
rarium cannot  have  any  interests  that 
might  be  substantially  affected  by  the 
performance  or  nonperformance  of  the 
recipient's  official  duties.  Finally,  the 
amount  of  the  honorarium  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  and  customary  fee  for 
such  services,  up  to  $2,000.  and  con- 
fidential financial  disclosure  rules  will 
apply. 

I  repeat  that  nothing  in  this  bill  af- 
fects the  current  rules  applicable  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Senators,  and  Senate  staff.  The 
original  legislation  was  di^afted  after 
consultation  with  Comimon  Cause  and 
received  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics.  In  my 
view,  this  bill  serves  the  public  interest 
by  maximizing  the  freedom  of  the  rank 
and  file  Government  employees  to  pur- 
sue outside  activities  while  guarding 
against  potential  conflicts  of  interest. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  also  re- 
solve a  problem  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  in  a  letter  to  me 
dated'  September  10.  1990.  The  Ethics 
Reform  Act  expanded  the  penod  before 
filed  financial  disclosure  forms  are  to 
be  made  available  to  the  public  from  15 
to  30  days.  This  is  to  give  filers  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  obvious  mistakes 
that  may  be  identified  by  reviewers  m 
the  ethics  offices.  However,  the  act 
also  requires  the  Senate  and  the  House 
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to  send  the  financial  disclosure  forms 
to  the  States  of  those  Members  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  up  for  election  with- 
in 7  days  of  flllnff.  That  means  there 
would  be  a  23-day  (rap  between  the  time 
the  form  could  be  made  public  in  the 
State  and  the  time  it  could  be  made 
public  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House.  It 
was  suggested  that  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  change  that  7-day  period  to  30 
days  to  coincide  with  the  Ethics  Re- 
form Act.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
would  do  that  too. 

This  bill  deserves  speedy  action  In 
committee  and  the  full  Senate  to  miti- 
gate the  harshness  of  the  current  hono- 
raria ban,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  full  support. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter dated  September  10.  1990.  from  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Stewart.  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. U.S.  Senate,  to  me  be  included 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  following 
that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  242 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I    AMEVIIMFVr  TO  THE  ETHICS  IN  COV- 
KR.VMKNT  A(T  OF  1078. 

Setiiun  .^hbi  of  tht-  Ethics  In  Government 
Act  of  1978  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "An  Individual"  and  Insert- 
ing "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2i, 
an  individual",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee described  in  subparagraph  (B).  para- 
graph (1>  shall  not  apply  to  an  honorarium 
paid  to  such  Individual  for  an  appearance,  a 
speech,  or  an  article  published  In  a  bona  fide 
publication  if— 

"(1)  the  subject  of  the  appearance,  speech. 
or  article  and  the  reason  for  which  the  hono- 
rarium Is  paid  Is  unrelated  to  that  individ- 
ual's official  duties  or  status  as  such  officer 
or  employee;  and 

"(11)  the  person  offering  the  honorarium 
has  no  Interests  that  may  be  substantially 
affected  by  the  performance  or  nonperform- 
ance of  that  Individual's  official  duties. 

"(B)  The  officers  and  employees  to  whom 
subparagraph  (A>  applies  are  any  officer  or 
employee  other  than  a  Member  and  other 
than  a  noncareer  officer  or  employee  whose 
rate  of  basic  pay  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  b.  United  States  Code. 

"(C)  A  report  on  the  acceptance  of  any 
honorarium  under  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  be 
filed  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  each  supervising  ethics 
office  under  section  107  of  this  Act. 

"(D)  The  amount  of  any  honorarium  ac- 
cepted under  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  and  customary  fee  for  the 
services  for  which  the  honorarium  is  paid,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $2.(X)0  " 

SEC.  1.  EXTENSION  OF  FttJNG  PERIOD. 

Section  103(11  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978  IS  amended  by  striking  "7-day" 
and  inserting  "30-day". 


L'  .■^   Senate. 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC.  September  10.  1990 
Hon. John  Glenn. 

Chairman    Committee  on   Government   Affairs. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  As  custodian  of 
records  filed  under  The  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978.  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  provision  of  Public  Law  101-280. 
which  made  technical  corrections  to  the  Eth- 
ics Reform  Act  of  1989.  and  which  may  have 
resulted  In  some  unforeseen  difficulties  with 
access  to  financial  disclosure  reports  filed  by 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

By  way  of  background,  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  originally  required  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  candidates  for  the 
Senate  to  file  financial  disclosure  reports 
with  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Public  Law  96- 
521,  J  103(b).  The  Secretary  was  required  to 
send  copies  of  the  reports  to  the  "appro- 
priate State  officens)"  as  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act.  within  7  days  of  receipt.  Id.  at 
§  103(c).  and  make  the  reports  available  to 
the  public  within  15  days  of  receipt.  Id.  at 
5104(b). I 

The  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1?89  amended 
these  provisions  of  the  1978  Act  in  several  re- 
spects. The  1989  Act  required  reports  to  be 
filed  with  the  Senate  Select  Committe  on 
Ethics.  Instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Public  Law  101  194.  J103(a).  The  Ethics 
Committee,  in  turn,  was  required  to  make 
those  reports  available  to  the  public  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt.  Id.  at  1105(b)(1).  The 
Ethics  Committee  used  that  thirty  day  pe- 
riod to  review  Members'  reports  and  to  seek 
clarifications  and  amendments,  where  nec- 
essary 

Public  Law  101-280  made  a  number  of  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  1989  Act  including 
the  replacement  of  the  requirement  that  the 
reports  be  filed  with  the  Ethics  Committee 
with  the  requirement  that  the  reports  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
addition  of  the  new  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  must  forward  the  reports  to  the 
Ethics  Committee  within  7  days,  and  the  re- 
instatement of  the  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary send  the  reports  to  state  officers 
within  seven  days.  Public  Law  101-280. 
}3(4)(E).  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  the  gap 
In  time  between  the  provision  of  the  reports 
to  the  Slates  and  provision  of  the  reports  to 
the  public  is  now  twenty  three  days,  as  op- 
posed to  eight  days  under  the  1978  Act. 

This  increased  gap  in  the  times  between 
when  the  Secretary  makes  the  reports  avail- 
able to  state  officers  and  to  the  public  cre- 
ates several  problems  First,  if  a  state  has  a 
report  for  a  long  period  of  time  prior  to  the 
time  when,  following  review  by  the  Ethics 
Committee,  the  Secretary  makes  a  report 
available  to  the  public,  the  chances  are  in- 
creased that  a  state  may  make  the 
unreviewed  version  of  the  report  available  to 
the  public.  Consequently,  some  members  of 
the  public  may  receive  an  original  report  and 
some  may  receive  an  amended  version,  re- 
sulting in  confusion  over  which  report  is  the 
"correct  "  one  and  giving  rise  to  questions 
about  the  differences  between  versions.  Sec- 
ond, the  technical  amendments  may  create 
administrative  burdens  for  state  govern- 
ments. And  states  that  do  make  original  re- 
ports available  may  be  faced  with  notifying 
recipients  of  the  original  version  of  a  report 
that  it  has  been  changed  and  providing  any 


'  In  practice,  the  Office  of  Public  Record*  made  the 
reports  available  to  the  state  officers  and  the  public 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  simplify  administration 
of  these  responsibilities 


amendments.  These  concern.'*  p<).-*«>d  ptjientlal 
problems  under  the  original  1978  Act  as  well. 
but  the  now  much  larger  gap  between  the 
provision  of  the  report  to  the  states  and  Its 
availability  to  the  public  through  the  Sec- 
retary increases  the  likelihood  that  mem- 
bers of  the  public  seeking  members  reports 
may  receive  different  versions. 

Our  solution  would  be  simply  to  require 
the  Office  of  Public  Records  to  mall  reports 
to  states  no  later  than  the  date  that  reports 
are  made  available  to  the  public  by  that  of- 
fice, thus  eliminating  the  potential  for  con- 
fusion and  reducing  administrative  process- 
ing as  well. 

I  call  this  matter  to  your  attention  In  the 
event  that  you  may  wish  to  consider  correc- 
tive measures.  If  I  can  be  of  assistance, 
please  contact  me  directly  or  staff  may  wish 
to  contact  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Jerl 
Thomson. 

Sincerely. 

Walter  J  Stewart.* 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  once  again  with  Chair- 
man Glenn  in  offering  legislation  re- 
garding the  receipt  of  honoraria  for  ar- 
ticles, speeches,  or  appearances  by 
mid-level  and  low-level  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  legislation  we  have  intro- 
duced does  not  affect  the  honoraria 
rules  that  apply  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, political  appointees,  or  Federal 
judges. 

On  January  1.  1991.  a  honorarium  ban 
of  considerable  overbreadth  went  into 
effect  for  Federal  employees.  The  mat- 
ter is  in  litigation.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
legislation  can  be  processed  in  an  expe- 
dited manner  to  remedy  this 
overbreadth  and  obviate  the  need  for 
the  protracted  litigation. 

For  an  employee  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  this  legislation,  three  conditions 
would  have  to  be  met: 

First,  the  subject  of  the  appearance, 
speech,  or  article  and  the  reason  for 
which  the  honorarium  is  paid  must  be 
unrelated  to  that  individuals  official 
duties  or  status  as  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee; 

Second,  the  party  offering  the  hono- 
rarium must  have  no  interests  that 
may  be  substantially  affected  by  the 
performance  or  nonperformance  of  that 
individual's  official  duties;  and 

Third,  the  individual  must  be  some- 
one other  than  a  Member  or  noncareer 
employee  whose  rate  of  basic  pay  is 
etjual  to  or  greater  than  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  in  effect  for  grade  GS-16 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  this 
overbreadth  is  one  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  constitu- 
ents and  Federal  employees.  It  is  hard 
to  see  why  an  employee  cannot  write  a 
paid  article  on  his  or  her  hobby  or 
some  area  of  expertise  so  long  as  he  or 
she  fulfills  the  above  conditions.  Part- 
time  VA  doctors  and  full-time  CRS 
lawyers  ought  to  be  able  to  advance 
their  careers  as  experts  without  violat- 
ing the  law. 

Last  October,  the  Senate  passed  a 
similar  provision  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Office  of  Gov<-rnmpnt  Ethics 
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and  the  tacit  approval  of  Common 
Cause  But  the  House  refused  to  con- 
sider 11  and  the  remedy  died  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress.  Appar- 
ently, certain  House  leaders  believed 
that  the  Senate  remedy  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  relaxing  the  ban.  Con- 
sequently, no  remedy  resulted. 

Chairman  Glenn  and  I  are  willing  to 
try  again 

Section  2  of  the  bill  deals  with  an  en- 
tirely different  subject,  a  technical 
problem  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  concerning 
the  timing  of  the  public  release  of  fi- 
nancial disclosure  forms. 

Mr.  President,  few  would  defend  the 
current  provision  with  its  broad  sweep. 
Belatedly,  the  problem  is  gaining  rec- 
ognition, and  there  Is  a  growing  desire 
for  change.  I  hope  that  those  seeking 
change  do  not  stumble  over  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  diverse  remedies  to  be 
considered.  Let  us  not  in  1991  repeat 
the  mistake  of  1990  that  has  allowed 
the  mistake  of  1989  to  continue  in  ef- 
fect.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr, 
H.\RKiN],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  SYMMS]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  8,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
time  for  r>erforming  certain  acts  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  laws  for  individ- 
uals performing  services  as  part  of  the 
Desert  Shield  operation. 

S.  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RlE- 
GLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S,  9. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  foreign  aid  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  countries 
in  transition  from  communism  to  de- 
mocracy. 

S.  14 

At  the  Inquest  of  M.--  .'^.'vrbanes.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  14.  a  bill  to  assist  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Rcith]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  23.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  index  rates 
of  veterans'  disability  compensation 
and  surviving  spouses'  and  children's 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion to  automatically  increase  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living, 
s.  .so 

.\t  the  reijuest  of  .Mr.  Sym^s.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.   SPE(7rER].   the   Senator  from 


Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  50,  a  bill 
to  ensure  that  agencies  establish  the 
appropriate  procedures  for  assessing 
whether  or  not  regulation  may  result 
in  the  taking  of  private  property,  so  as 
to  avoid  such  where  possible. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  55.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation based  on  participation  in  labor 
disputes. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DOMENICI]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  100.  a  bill  to  set  forth 
United  States  policy  toward  Central 
America  and  to  assist  the  economic  re- 
covery and  development  of  that  region. 

S.  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'A.m.»[to.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Packwood].  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  105.  a  bill  entitled 
"The  Drug  Kingpin  Death  Penalty 
Act". 

S.   MT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  147.  a  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  167,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  per- 
manently extend  qualified  mortgage 
bonds. 

S.  \Ti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  173.  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell 
Telephone  Companies  to  conduct  re- 
search on,  design,  and  manufacture 
telecommunications  equipment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  194.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  earnings  test  for  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  his  name 
^•&s  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  194. 
supra. 

s  1* 

At  the  request  of  Wx.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr  HOLLINGS] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  199,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  income  the 
compensation  received  for  active  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  m  a  dangerous  for- 
eign area. 

S.  203 

At  the  request  of  Mr  GLENN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NfNN],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BOREN].  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  LE.\m'],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr,  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Ford], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr  Hollings]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  203.  a  bill  to  provide  for  peri- 
ods of  military,  naval,  or  air  service  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  in  connection 
with  Operation  Desert  Shield  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  determining  the  timie  for 
performing  certain  acts  required  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 

S    2CK 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glent^'.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nlt^n].  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoreNj,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  LeaH^"].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr,  REID],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr  FORD], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hollings]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  204.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain recalled  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  serve  in  the  highest 
grade  previously  held  while  on  active 
duty. 

S    205 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Glen's,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  fromi  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr,  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  REID].  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr,  Hollings] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  205,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  equalize  the  treatment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  former  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  purposes 
of  eligibili''.y  for  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  service. 
s.  2i: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from.  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
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S.  217.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  congres- 
sional intent  concerning,  and  to  codify, 
certain  requirements  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  that  ensures  that 
broadceisters  afford  reasonable   oppor 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  35,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
contributions     and     expenditures     in- 


tunity  for  the  discussion  of  connicting    tended    to    affect    congressional    and 


views  on  issues  of  public  importance 
s.  Kl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NiTNN],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoREN].  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  LEAin'].  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KERRY],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FORD], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HOLLINGS]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  221,  a  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Defense  to  authorize  members  ^^^^^  , 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  outside  '""^*^' 
the  United  States  under  arduous  condi- 
tions pursuant  to  an  assignment  or 
duty  detail  as  a  part  of  Operation 
Desert  Shield  to  participate  in  a  sav- 
ings program  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  for  permanent 
duty  outside  the  United  States, 
s.  za 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BifRDlCK].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr  Harkin],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN]. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shel- 
by], the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  and  the  Senator 
ft-om  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  238.  a  bill  to 


Presidential  elections. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fowler]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  36,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  months  of  November  1991. 
and  November  1992.  as  "National  Alz- 
heimer's Disea.'S''  Mnnf  h 


CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 3— URGING  AMERICANS  TO 
FLY  THE  FLAG  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
AMERICAN  TROOPS  OVERSEAS 

Mr.    MACK  submitted   the  following 
concurrent   resolution;   which   was   re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary: 
S.  Con.  Res  3 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
strongly  support  the  nearly  500,000  United 
States  troops  In  the  Persian  Gulf  region; 

Whereas  keeping  troop  morale  high  is  an 
Indlspensible  key  to  victory;  and 

Whereas  the  American  flag  Is  a  patriotic 
symbol  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
values  of  Its  people:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  ""f  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurnng).  That  the  Congress 
calls  on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
display  the  American  flag  In  show  of  support 
for  the  United  States  troops  stationed  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  region 
•  Mr.    MACK.    Mr.     President,    as    we 


watch  the  developments  in  the  Persian 

Gulf   day    by    day    and    hour   by    hour. 

provide  for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans     Americans  are  struck  by  the  bravery 


Affairs  to  obtain  Independent  scientific 
review  of  the  available  scientific  evi- 
dence regarding  associations  between 
diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbi- 
cides, and  for  other  puriwses 

SENATE  JOINT  REftOLimON  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KENNEDY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
3,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stales  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THURMOND,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr  Smith]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to  a 
Federal  balanced  budget. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLmON  3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HOLi.lNOS.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr  Shk(TKR1,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs  Ka.s.sEBAUM],  and  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Nevada   [Mr.    Bryan]   were 


and  dedication  of  our  fighting  men  and 
women.  Our  troops  represent  our  Na- 
tions  undying  commitment  to  free- 
dom. 

Today,  therefore.  I  rise  to  introduce 
a  resolution  which  encourages  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  to  proudly  fly  our  Na- 
tion's flag  in  support  of  those  who  are 
risking  their  lives  so  far  from  home. 
Not  only  will  we  demonstrate  solidar- 
ity with  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  but  we  will  provide  a  constant 
reminder  to  ourselves  and  each  other 
that  they  are  there 

A  sea  of  red.  white,  and  blue  will 
show  the  world  that  we  on  the  home 
front  stand  behind  our  troops  over- 
seas." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  15-RELAT- 
ING  TO  PROSECUTION  OF  SAD- 
DAM HUSSEIN  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  IRAQI  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
WAR  CRIMES 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,   which   was  referred   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S  Res.  15 
The  Senate  finds  that; 


.\s  ordered  by  Saddam  Hussein,  Iraq  en- 
gaged In  unprovoked  aggression  in  its  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  Kuwait; 

The  Iraqi  occupation  force  has  treated  Ku- 
wait citizens  barbarously; 

Saddam  Hussein  used  American  and  Euro- 
pean civilians  as  •human  shields  "  In  an  at- 
tempt to  protect  strategic  facilities  through- 
out Iraq  and  has  now  directed  that  captured 
American  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose; 

Saddam  Hussein  ordered  his  military  to 
launch  missile  attacks  against  Innocent  ci- 
vilians In  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia;  and 

President  Bush  has  rightly  warned  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Iraqi  Government  officials  that 
they  would  be  held  responsible  for  any 
abuses  they  have  caused;  Now,  therefore,  it 
Is 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate 
to  urge  the  President  to  request  the  United 
Nations  to  establish  a  tribunal  to  charge 
Saddam  Hussein  and  other  responsible  Iraqi 
Government  officials  for  war  crime,  acts  of 
aggression,  and  crimes  against  humanity 
they  have  committed. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr.  President,  once 
again  Saddam  Hussein  has  shown  the 
world  that  he  is  a  butcher;  the  Butcher 
of  Baghdad  has  struck  again.  We  have 
just  learned  of  another  unprovoked  at- 
tack against  the  State  of  Israel.  Israel, 
Mr.  President,  has  been  besieged  by  the 
coalition  to  show  restraint,  and  she  has 
done  exactly  that.  Repeatedly,  she  has 
endured  the  terror  of  the  thought  of 
those  attacks  which  bring  to  the  minds 
of  its  citizens  fear,  fear  for  their  loved 
ones,  fear  that  they  know  not  when 
they  may  be  facing  the  peril  of  poison- 
ous gas. 

Mr.  President,  just  the  idea  of  poison 
gas  being  used  against  Israel  should 
make  the  entire  world  cringe.  Saddam 
shows  that  not  only  does  he  not  recog- 
nize restraint,  but  he  is  going  to  con- 
tinue this  senseless  onslaught. 

Yesterday,  he  showed  the  entire 
world  what  he  thinks  about  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  about  human  rights, 
showing  beaten  and  tortured  POW's. 
and  now  threatens  to  use  them  as 
human  shields.  He  has  launched  mis- 
siles to  terrorize  and  kill  innocent  ci- 
vilians, and  now  he  is  going  to  use 
POW's  at  various  sights  to  protect 
himself.  He  has  even  used  poisonous 
gas.  the  Butcher  of  Baghdad,  on  his 
own  citizens.  He  thinks  he  is  above  the 
international  law  governing  the  treat- 
ment of  POW's. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
showed  him  he  is  wrong.  It  is  time  for 
more  than  rhetoric. 

It  is  time  for  more  than  just  the  out- 
rage that  the  whole  world  justifiably 
has  for  him.  He  should  be  captured.  Mr. 
President,  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  executed. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
our  President  should  request  imme- 
diately that  the  United  Nations  estab- 
lish a  tribunal  to  charge  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  other  responsible  Iraqi  offi- 
cials for  the  war  crime  acts  of  aggres- 
sion and  crimes  against  humanity.  It  is 
time,    Mr     President,    to    let    Saddam 
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Hussein  know  that  he  will  pay  for  the 
deaths  that  he  has  caused. 

Mr.  President,  rhetoric,  outrage,  and 
indignation  are  one  thing  but  action  is 
what  the  entire  world  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect; action  is  what  the  families  of 
those  POW's  have  a  right  to  expect;  ac- 
tion is  what  those  POW's  expect.  They 
are  there  not  only  for  the  people  of  this 
'.  ountry  but  for  all  humanity  to  see 
that  the  killing  machine  that  Saddam 
has  set  up  is  dismantled,  to  give  peace 
an  opportunity  in  that  troubled  area  of 
the  world. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  is  the  time  for  us 
to  demonstrate  our  resolve,  and  act  to 
move  to  see  that  a  tribunal  is  set  up 
immediately  so  the  wheels  of  justice 
may  be  heard  and  may  continue. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  16— URGING 
DENIAL  OF  TRADE  CREDITS  AND 
ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.   HEENZ  submitted  the  following 
resolution;   which  was  referred  to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S  Res  16 

Whereas  the  recent  improvement  in  the 
Soviet-American  relationship  was  not  a 
spontaneous  occurrence  but  Instead  predi- 
cated on  dramatic  changes  in  Soviet  behav- 
ior; and  those  changes  included  an  apparent 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship of  the  rights  of  self-determination  both 
in  Europe  and  the  several  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  central  authorities  of  the  So- 
viet Union  have  abandoned  this  constructive 
course  In  favor  of  violence  and  coercion:  and 

Wliereas  Soviet  military  forces  have  killed 
and  wounded  unarmed  civilians  in  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  capture  installations  and 
institutions  that  are  the  rightful  prof>erty  of 
the  democratically  elected  governments  of 
the  Baltic  states;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  republics  of  Lithuania. 
Lat\'la.  and  Estonia  were  once  sovereign  na- 
tions and  continue  to  be  recognized  as  such 
by  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  economic  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States,  including  trade 
credits  and  other  forms  of  assistance,  should 
rightfully  only  be  extended  to  states  that 
share  our  values  and  act  in  accordance  with 
those  values:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  shall  imme- 
diately suspend  any  extension  of  official 
trade  credits  or  other  forms  of  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  shall  direct 
U.S.  executive  directors  of  each  of  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member  state  to  vote  to 
bar  all  assistance  from  such  institutions 
until  such  time  as  the  President  finds  that 
Soviet  military  forces  have  relinquished  con- 
trol of  political  institutions,  communica- 
tions facilities  and  other  buildings  or  prop- 
erty of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  President  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has 
entered  into  tfood  faith  negotiations  with  the 
representatives  of  the  democratically  elected 
Kovprnments  of  the  Baltic  States  regarding 
their  future  status  with  regard  to  the  rest  of 
the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  end  all 
economic  assistance  and  finance  cred- 


its to  the  Soviet  Union  until  and  unless 
the  Soviet  government  ends  its  mili- 
tary assault  on  the  legitimate  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  President  announced  his  eco- 
nomic assistance  package  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  early  December.  The  pol- 
icy of  extending  Eximbank  financing 
to  the  Soviet  Union  was  announced 
only  on  December  29.  These  changes  in 
American  policy  were  premised  on  So- 
viet pursuit  of  the  policy  of  glasnost. 
or  political  and  economic  liberaliza- 
tion, as  a  basis  for  improving  economic 
and  political  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  glasnost  has  now  been  rejected 
in  favor  of  Soviet  military  action  in 
Lithuania  and  Latvia.  United  States 
policy  must  change  to  reflect  this  re- 
versal of  direction. 

We  all  know  that  the  democratic  ex- 
periment taking  place  in  the  Baltic 
States  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of 
what  glasnost  was  supposed  to  be 
about.  The  political  process  was  sup- 
posed to  be  opened  up  to  permit  the  le- 
gitimate political  aspirations  of  the 
people  within  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
realized.  Instead.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  witnessed  during  these  last  10 
days  in  Riga  and  Tallinn  resort  to  the 
unprovoked  use  of  force,  bloody  and 
deadly,  against  unarmed  and  innocent 
civilians. 

Use  of  military  force  against  duly 
elected  governments  and  peaceful  pro- 
testers constitutes  a  total  repudiation 
of  the  policy  of  glasnost  and  invites 
our  reaction. 

The  timing  of  the  assault  on  the  Bal- 
tic States  appears  to  reflect  the  hope  of 
the  Soviet  Government  that  it  could 
restore  Stalmist-style  dictatorship 
while  the  world  is  preoccupied  with  the 
war  to  free  Kuwait  and  while  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  loath  to  risk  the 
loss  of  Soviet  support  during  this  Mid- 
dle East  crisis.  We  cannot  allow  this  ef- 
fort to  succeed  because  of  our  present 
occupation  with  the  gulf. 

The  United  States  must  let  the  Sovi- 
ets know  that  there  are  consequences 
to  reversing  the  policy  on  which  our 
rapprochment  is  based.  Soviet  mili- 
tarism, if  pursued,  must  result  in  a 
total  reevaluation  of  our  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  first  step,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  di- 
rects the  President  to  revoke  and  sus- 
pend all  economic  assistance  and 
Eximbank  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  the  Soviet  Government  rejects 
the  use  of  military  force,  restores  po- 
litical control  to  the  duly  elected  gov- 
ernments of  the  Baltic  States,  and  en- 
ters into  negotiations  regarding  their 
future  status  in  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  basis  of  self-determination. 

I  believe  this  is  the  minimum  we  can 
do  to  put  the  Soviets  on  notice  that 
the  policies  of  the  past — and  particu- 
larly of  the  past  few  weeks— are  totally 
unacceptable.  We  need  and  we  seek  a 
world  order  which  requires  respect  for 


political  and  human  rights  not  just  by 
madmen  like  Saddam  Hussein  but  by 
the  leaders  of  the  world  powers  as  well. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATl'RAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m...  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Seriate  Dirksen  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive administration  views  on  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  referendum,  on 
Puerto  Ricos  political  status. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Allen  Stayman.  at  (202   224-7865 

COMMITTEE  O.V  AGRICULTURE,  NITTIITION,  .VND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAITi'-  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  207.  the 
Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of  1991. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday. 
February  7,  1991  at  9  a.m.  in  SR  332.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Ken  Ackerman  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2035 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
22d  day  of  January  1991,  we  celebrate 
the  73d  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence  of  the  Ukrainian 
Republic.  History  tells  us  that  the 
independent  Ukrainian  Republic  lasted 
less  than  5  years,  but  it  is  clear  that 
their  spirit  of  freedom  has  survived  to 
this  day. 

Today's  anniversary  takes  on  new 
significance  in  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  Ukraine  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  past  year  has 
seen  events  that  mirrored  those  m  1918 
The  reforms  instituted  by  President 
Gorbachev  more  than  5  years  ago  gave 
us  all  cause  for  hope.  In  1990,  we  saw 
the  growth  of  a  free  press  and  a 
multiparty  system,  as  well  as  the  re- 
vival of  a  rich  national  culture.  Fi- 
nally, on  July  16,  1990.  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  century  after  the  original 
proclamation  of  independence  by 
Ukraine,  the  Ukrainian  people  declared 
their  state  to  be  a  sovereign  nation. 
Unfortunately,  there  now  seems  to  be  a 
reversal  of  the  political  opening  we 
know  as  glasnost  and  perestroika 

The  past  months  in  Ukraine  have 
seen  the  arrest  of  two  prominent  politi- 
cal figures:  Stepan  Khmara  and  Oles 
Donij.  Stepan  Khmara.  a  member  of 
the  Ukrainian  Parliament,  was  ar- 
rested on  the  17th  of  November  under 
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very  suspicious  charges  and  the  date  of 
his  trial  has  been  repeatedly  delayed. 
Mr  Khmara  has  already  spent  7  years 
in  Jail  for  his  writings  that  revealed 
corruption  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  It 
seems  that  his  quest  for  justice  is  once 
again  being  punished  by  Imprisonment. 
Oles  Donij  was  arrested  exactly  2 
weeks  ago  on  January  8.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ukrainian  Student  Union, 
his  efforts  were  crucial  in  student  dem- 
onstrations that  forced  the  Communist 
government  to  enact  significant  re- 
forms. He  is  now  in  jail  for  those  ef- 
forts. There  has  also  been  the  inevi- 
table military  response  to  the  fledgling 
steps  taken  by  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 
Soviet  troops  in  Ukraine,  as  in  the  Bal- 
tic Republics,  now  menace  the  Ukrain- 
ian freedom.  The  Ukrainian  fight  for 
liberty  has  come  nearly  full  circle:  a 
circle  we  do  not  wish  to  see  completed. 
I  urge  President  Gorbachev  to  renew 
his  vision  of  an  open  society  and  allow 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  continue  their 
march  toward  a  free  society;  a  society 
that  will  give  hope  to  all  nations  that 
are  struggling  for  freedom.  Today,  we 
celebrate  the  memory  of  a  brief  period 
of  liberty  for  the  Ukrainian  people.  It 
la  my  hope  that  a  year  from  today,  we 
will  join  the  Ukrainian  people  in  cele- 
brating a  living,  breathing  freedom;  a 
freedom  they  have  waited  73  years  to 
regain.* 


ANOTHER  SUCCK^SS  FOR  CLOSED- 
CAPTIONED  TELEVISION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  President,  during 
the  past  Congress  we  passed  the  Tele- 
vision Decoder  Circuitry  Act  (Public 
Law  101-431).  requiring  new  television 
sets  to  have  built-in  decoder  circuitry 
to  display  closed-captioned  television 
programming.  Along  with  Senator 
Harkin.  the  chief  sponsor.  I  believed 
that  this  legislation  would  benefit 
more  than  the  24  million  hearing-im- 
paired Americans— that  the  millions  of 
functionally  illiterate  Americans  and 
those  learning  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage would  also  benefit  substantiall.y. 

A  study  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention confirms  the  possibility  of 
these  benefits.  The  findings  indicate 
that  students  learning  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language  can  dramatically  im- 
prove their  language  skills  by  viewing 
closed-captioned  television.  After  a  12- 
week  test,  involving  129  Asian  and  His- 
panic background  students,  those  who 
had  watched  a  science  series  with 
closed-captloning  were  found  to  be  bet- 
ter able  to  understand  word  meaning 
and  pronunciation,  recognize  spellings. 
and  grasp  concepts  much  more  quickly. 
These  are  significant  results,  and  I 
hope  that  educators  are  taking  a  close 
look  at  how  they  can  use  these  new 
educational  tools. 

We  should  be  grateful  to  the  National 
Captioning  Institute  and  the  Pew  Char- 
itable Trusts  for  undertaking  this 
study.  I  hope  we  will  soon  have  addi- 


tional positive  result h  showing  the  ef- 
fects of  closed-captioning  on  teaching 
the  illiterate  to  read  and  the 
funcationally  Illiterate  to  improve 
their  reading  skills.  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  arti- 
cle from  "GA-SK  Newsletter." 

The  article  follows: 
New  sti:dy  Reveals  that  Closed-Captioned 

TV    HELJ-S   ASIAN    AND    HISPANIC-AMERICANS 

LEARN  English 

Millions  of  Asians  and  Hlspanlc-Amertcans 
may  soon  be  learning  English  with  help  from 
a  most  surprising  teacher— closed-captioned 
television 

A  new  study  commissioned  by  the  National 
Captioning  Institute  (NCI),  and  funded  by 
The  Pew  CharlUble  Trusts.  Philadelphia, 
shows  that  students  learning  English  as  a 
second  language  (ESL)  can  •dramatically" 
improve  their  language  skills  by  viewing 
closed-captioned  television. 

In  the  12-week  study  conducted  in  Lowell. 
Massachusetw.  129  seventh  and  eighth-grade 
sludenU  from  Asian  and  Hispanic  language 
background  were  randomly  assigned  to  four 
groups:  I)  viewing  closed-captioned.  2)  view- 
ing television  alone.  3)  reading  and  listening 
to  test,  and  4)  reading  alone 

Twice  a  week,  the  students  either  viewed 
or  r»ad  segments  of  ■•3-2-1  Contact"— a 
science  series  produced  by  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop  They  were  then  tested 
on  their  ability  to  recognize  and  comprehend 
90  target  vocabulary  words  such  as  res- 
piratory system."  "carbohydrates "  and 
■predator." 

In  all  cases,  •students  watching  closed- 
captioned  television  scored  higher  on  a  num- 
ber of  written  testa  than  any  other  treat- 
ment groupe."  says  Temple  University  pro- 
fessor. Dr.  Susan  Newman,  chief  researcher 
on  the  study,  "they  were  better  able  to  un- 
derstand word  meaning  and  pronunciation, 
recognize  spellings,  and  grasp  onto  concept 
much  more  quickly  than  by  reading  alone  ' 
"For  years.  It's  been  believed  that  caf>- 
tloned  television  could  have  tremendous  po- 
tential as  a  language  teaching  tool."  says 
Newman.  "Now  we  have  evidence  proving 
that  foreign  language  speakers  can  Improve 
their  Engish  language  skills  through  cap- 
tioned T%'." 

Closed  captioning  is  effective  as  an  edu- 
cational tool  because  It  provides  the  stu- 
dents with  three  contexts  that  support  word 
learning  They  simultaneously  see  the  visual 
image,  hear  the  spoken  dialogue  or  narra- 
tion, and  read  the  written  work  In  proper 
sentence  form. 

The  focus  of  the  Pew-funded  study  was  to 
determine  If  captioned  television  is  an  Im- 
portant source  of  ■•comprehensible  input"— 
the  process  by  which  people  learn  language 
and  literacy  without  formal  Instruction, 
using  the  language  they  already  know  and 
cues  from  the  environment  For  example,  on 
one  of  the  science  programs.  Newman  says, 
children  were  able  to  understand  the  word 
■'suffocate'  by  seeing  a  girl  covering  a  fire 
with  dirt. 

Although  NCI  has  commissioned  short- 
term  studies  In  the  past,  this  Is  the  first 
time  a  long-term  study  has  been  conducted 
on  the  benefits  of  captioning  as  a  language 
teaching  tool. 

The  report  findings  provide  encouraging 
news  for  one  of  the  fastest  growing  segments 
of  the  U.S.  population. 

•■Over  36  million  of  our  nation's  children 
come  from  homes  where  English  Is  not  spo- 
ken." says  Neuman.  'Closed-captioned  tele- 
vision helps  them  learn  their  new  languaige 


faster,  which  means  they'll  tie  beter  able  to 
keep  up  in  school,  compete  in  the  workplace, 
and  assimilate  Into  mainstream  Americans 
culture." 

NCI's  decoder  purchasers  Include  Chinese. 
Japanese.  Koreans.  Vietnamese,  Mexicans 
and  Cubans  These  purchasers  range  from  re- 
cently Immigrated  families  whose  children 
learn  English  while  watching  "Sesame 
Street.  "  to  foreign  students  studying  abroad 
and  foreign  executive  of  International  cor- 
porations 

Neuman  believes  that  closed-captioned  tel- 
evision will  eventually  become  a  mainstay  In 
every  ESL  classroom. 

"Captioning  creates  a  'shared'  learning  en- 
vironment." she  says.  'Many  students,  par- 
ticularly if  you  have  a  mix  from  various  eth- 
nic backgrounds,  are  very  resistant  to  trying 
to  speak  in  English  because  of  their  fear  of 
failure  Once  you  put  a  television  in  the 
classroom  with  closed  captioning,  they  im- 
mediately open  up  and  respond." 

Accompanying  the  research  report  is  a 
Curriculum  Guide  for  using  captioned  tele- 
vision In  the  teaching  of  ESL  students.  The 
4&-page  guide  features  lessons  plans,  exam- 
ples and  worksheets. 

First  Lady  Barbara  Bush,  who  has  made 
literacy  one  of  her  personal  projects,  has 
voiced  support  for  using  captioning  as  an 
educational  tool.  Following  a  demonstration 
of  closed-captioned  technology  at  a  recent 
White  House  meeting,  Mrs.  Bush  commented. 
"It  Is  exciting  to  learn  about  the  research 
that  indicate  captioned  television  can  help 
adults  and  children  improve  their  reading 
skills,  both  at  home  and  in  a  classroom   " 

The  National  Captioning  Institute  has  toll- 
free  numbers  for  information  on  the  benefits 
of  captioning  and  the  TeleCaption  decoder: 
l-«00-533-9673(Vi  and  1 -800-321 -«337(TDD).» 


ASAT— BOONDOGGLE  THAT  WOULD 
NOT  DIE 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  I  noted  with  pleasure  that  after 
a  decade  of  fighting  off  congressional 
attempts  to  stop  this  program,  the  De- 
fense Department  had  finally  agreed  to 
kill  its  antisatellite  weapons  program, 
saving  the  taxpayers  billions  in  the 
process. 

Unfortunately,  to  plagiarize  Mark 
Twain,  rumors  of  the  Asat's  death  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  Defense  News,  the 
same  publication  which  last  week  pub- 
lished the  account  of  the  cancellation 
of  the  Asat  Program,  this  week  re- 
ported that  the  White  House  'reversed 
itself  early  last  week  "  after  seven  Re- 
publican Senators  protested  that  "the 
military  is  paying  more  attention  to 
what  is  politically  salable  to  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  rath- 
er than  the  actual  threat"  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

According  to  the  Defense  News  arti- 
cle, this  political  decision  to  restore 
Asat  was  made  essentially  at  the  be- 
hest of  this  small  group  of  pro-Asat 
legislators— not  because  of  any  inher- 
ent merit  in  the  program  that  had  been 
canceled  Just  2  weeks  earlier. 

The  Asat  Program  is  a  relic  from  the 
cold  war.  Its  mission  is  to  target  So- 
viet satellites  at  the  start  of  a  strate- 
gic nuclear  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  While  we 
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all  are  concerned  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Latvia  and  Llthuiana,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  we  need  an 
antisatellite  weapwn  as  a  result.  Is 
there  a  secret  plan  to  shoot-down  So- 
viet satellites  over  the  Baltics?  I  hope 
not. 

The  truth  is.  the  United  States  Asat 
Program  has  no  application  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  that 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
gram is  either  designed  to  shoot  down 
Soviet  satellites  under  circumstances 
that  are  exceedingly  hard  to  imagine. 
or  to  shoot  down  Iraqi  or  other  Third 
World  satellites  which  do  not  exist. 

When  we  have  so  many  other  press- 
ing needs,  from  our  immediate  mili- 
tary requirements  in  the  gulf  to  many 
deferred  domestic  demands,  the  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  at  least  the  peace 
dividend  that  would  be  created  by  ter- 
minating A.sat.  Unfortunately,  the 
Pentagon  and  White  House  once  again 
seem  determined  to  prove  that  politics 
will  keep  this  program  alive,  when  pol- 
icy alone  would  justify  terminating  it 
and  saving  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  ask  that  the  article,  •'Soviets  Help 
Fuel  .Asat  Reversal  "  appearing  in  the 
.January  14.  1991,  issue  of  Defense  News 
appear  in  the  RECORD  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement. 

The  article  follows: 
Soviets  Help  Fcel  Asat  Reversal— White 

House  Increases  Fi'nds  for  Rau.car-MX 

Nuclear  Missile 

(By  Philip  Finnegan) 

Washington.— The  White  House  has  re- 
versed its  decision  to  cancel  the  antisatellite 
weapons  program  and  has  Increased  research 
funds  for  the  strategic  nuclear  railcar-MX 
missile,  following  growing  concerns  about  a 
possible  Soviet  draft  toward  Cold  War  poli- 
cies. 

Soviet  troop*  took  over  Lithuania's  main 
printing  plant  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Lithuanian  national  guard  last  Friday,  in 
the  latest  of  a  series  of  Soviet  actions  arous- 
ing administration  concern  about  a  possible 
military  crackdown  in  the  three  Baltic  re- 
publics. 

Only  three  days  earlier  those  concerns  led 
White  House  spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater  to 
iss'je  an  appeal  that  the  Soviet  Union  ■'cease 
attempts  at  intimidation  [of  the  Baltic  re- 
publics] and  turn  back  to  negotiations." 

Before  that  public  appeal,  the  White  House 
already  was  working  to  reverse  decisions 
that  would  have  killed  or  cut  back  a  number 
of  strategic  weapons  systems  In  the  proposed 
1992  defense  budget,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress  next  month. 

Although  the  White  House  approved  the 
cancellation  of  its  antisatellite  weapon  pro- 
Rrarr.  last  month,  it  reversed  itself  early  last 
week  and  revived  both  kinetic  and  directed 
energy  antisatellite  weapons,  according  to 
Defense  Department  sources 

A  total  of  $65  million  will  now  be  split  be- 
tween kinetic  and  tiirected  energy  antisat- 
ellite weapons,  a  funding  level  that  industry 
sources  expect  will  delay  the  kinetic  energy 
program  by  one  or  two  years 

Termination  of  the  final  research  and  de- 
velopment portion  of  the  railcar  MX  pro- 
gram was  also  reversed  early  last  week,  a 
source  said  The  proposed  new  funding  levels, 
which   would  enable   the   completion   of   re- 


search on  the  program,  total  $220  million  in 
1992  and  $65  million  in  1993  This  would  be  in 
addition  to  $352  million  committed  to  the 
program  in  1991. 

Despite  the  addition  of  funding  for  railcar 
MX  research,  no  funding  has  been  added  for 
production  of  MX  missiles  so  the  production 
line  will  shut  down  once  the  $655  million  of 
1991  funds  for  12  test  missiles  is  spent. 

The  budget  of  the  Advanced  Warning  Sys- 
tem, an  advanced  satellite  system  that 
would  be  able  to  detect  ballistic  missile 
launches,  was  scheduled  to  be  reconsidered 
in  a  meeting  last  Friday. 

Funding  for  the  system  had  been  deleted  in 
the  proposed  1993  budget,  but  an  industry 
source  said  that  an  option  would  be  evalu- 
ated under  which  funds  might  be  transfered 
from  the  older  Defense  Support  Program  sat- 
ellite system  to  more  aggTessi%'ely  pursue 
the  next  generation  Advanced  Warning  Sys- 
tem. 

Each  of  those  strategic  weapon  systems 
had  been  cited  in  a  Jan.  3  letter  to  the  White 
House  by  seven  Republican  senators,  includ- 
ing Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  Dole,  R- 
Kan.,  and  six  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  senators  protested  decisions 
being  taken  in  the  preparation  of  next  year's 
budget  as  premature  m  light  of  growing  In- 
stability in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Given  the  relentless  and  comprehensive 
nature  of  Soviet  strategic  modernization 
programs,  coupled  with  disturbing  signs  of 
possible  civil  war  and  the  reemergence  of 
hardline  traditionalists  in  Soviet  leadership 
positions,  we  believe  such  terminations  or 
scaling  back  of  programs  would  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union."  said  the 
letter. 

Those  follow-on  talks  would  focus  on  re- 
ducing the  number  of  multiple  warhead  mis- 
siles such  as  the  10-warhead  MX  missile. 

The  letter  reflects  a  growing  concern 
among  congressional  Republicans  that  the 
military  is  paying  more  attention  to  what  is 
politically  saleable  to  the  Democratic  major- 
ity in  Congress  rather  than  the  actual 
threat,  according  to  one  Republican  staff 
members.* 


VENICE  AMERICAN  LEGION  POST 
OBSERVES  FOUR  CHAPLAINS  DAY 

•  Mr  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  will  observe  Four  Chap- 
lains Day  this  year  with  special  mean- 
ing and  reverence. 

This  commemoration  honors  the 
spirit  of  the  four  Chaplains — Catholic. 
Jewish,  and  Protestant — who  stood 
united  in  prayer  as  they  went  down 
with  the  S.S.  Dorchester  in  World  War 
II. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Four  Chaplains  is  brief 
and  powerful:  "The  irreducible  mini- 
mum for  an  adequate  defense  of  Amer- 
ica is  American  unity.  Not  uniformity. 
All  races,  faiths  and  economic  degrees, 
living  and  working  together  as  Ameri- 
cans all." 

That  message  hits  home  today,  Mr. 
President,  as  our  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  pur- 
sue their  mission  half-way  around  the 
world.  This.  too.  is  a  time  for  national 
unity. 

Among  the  many  Americans  who  will 
pause   in   prayer  to  honor  Four  Chap- 


lains Day  are  the  members  of  'Venice 
American  Legion  No-Vel  Post  No.  159 
in  Florida,  the  third  largest  post  in  our 
State. 

The  members  of  post  159  will  gather 
on  February  3  for  a  special  memorial 
service.  Mr.  President,  we  join  in  their 
prayer  for  national  unity  and  for  the 
safe  return  of  our  troops  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

God  bless  America.* 


LTKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  the  73d  Anni- 
versary of  the  Ukrainian  Radas  1918 
Proclamation  of  Independence.  With 
its  issuance  of  the  Fourth  Universal  in 
Kiev's  St.  Sophia  Square,  the  word  ob- 
served the  establishment  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic. 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic,  es- 
tablished on  a  democratic,  constitu- 
tional basis,  guaranteed  the  basic  free- 
doms of  speech,  religion,  assembly,  and 
the  press.  Indeed,  these  freedoms  model 
those  found  in  our  own  Constitution. 

With  the  advent  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  led 
the  world  to  believe  he  was  willing  to 
allow  the  Republic  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  opportunity  to  freely  establish 
their  sovereignty  and  independence. 
However,  the  events  of  the  past  week. 
especially  the  unleashing  of  Soviet 
tanks  and  troops  against  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics, in  addition  to  Stalinist  repres- 
sion in  Moldavia,  Georgia,  and  the 
Ukraine,  have  made  the  world  commu- 
nity painfully  aware  of  how  tenuous 
freedom  has  become  for  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple. 

The  American  public  is  outraged  and 
deeply  concerned  over  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  President.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
needs  to  know  that  there  can  be  no  im- 
proved relations  with  the  United 
States,  no  simimit,  no  credits,  and  no 
food  aid  to  the  Kremlin  until  it  sup- 
ports the  rights  of  citizens  throughout 
the  world  to  elect  their  own  represent- 
ative governments. 

The  ideals  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  self-determination  were  primarj- 
goals  when  the  Government  of  the 
Ukraine  reasserted  its  independence  by 
approving  the  Declaration  of  State 
.Sovereignty  on  July  16.  1990 

Mr.  President,  our  support  for  these 
goals  is  needed  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  United  States,  and  indeed  the 
world  community,  must  not  allow  the 
crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  cloud  our 
vision  of  a  peaceful  transition  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  other  Soviet  Republics 
to  full  independence 

Now  is  the  time  to  cast  our  lot  not 
with  those  who  seek  to  extinguish  the 
fire  of  freedom,  but  with  those  who  are 
willing  to  die  for  it.» 
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secp:sston  of  the  successful 

•  Mr  RIEGLE  Mr  President,  an  im- 
portant artule  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  Sunday  magazine  on  June 
20.  that  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  RECORD. 

The  author.  Mr  Robert  Reich,  has 
written  an  article  entitled  "Secession 
of  the  Successful."  which  describes  dis- 
turbing and  dangerous  economic 
trendllnes  that  are  fragmenting  our  so- 
ciety. 

In  order  to  consider  national  eco- 
nomic strategies  that  center  on  the 
well  being  of  the  whole  or  our  Nation— 
rather  than  just  some  parts— we  must 
first  comprehend  important  new  eco- 
nomic trendllnes  now  at  work  in  our 
society.  This  article  describes  some  of 
them. 

At  a  time  of  major  crime  problems 
throughout  our  country.  Mr.  Reich 
notes  for  example,  that  within  our  so- 
ciety there  are  now  more  private  secu- 
rity guards  in  the  United  States  than 
the  number  of  public  police  officers. 

If  we  can  fathom  these  adverse 
trendllnes  at  work  within  our  Nation, 
surely  we  can  develop  strategies  to 
deal  with  them. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  Yorlc  Times.  June  20.  1990) 

Secession  of  the  Succersfll 

I  By  Robert  B.  Reich) 

The  idea  of  "community"  has  always  held 
a  special  attraction  for  Americans  In  a  1964 
speech.  President  Ronald  Reagan  celebrated 
Americas  "bedrock"— "Its  communities 
where  nelRhbora  help  one  another,  where 
families  brlntt  up  kids  tofrether.  where  Amer- 
ican values  are  bom  "  Gov  Mario  M  Cuomo 
of  New  York,  with  a  very  different  political 
leaning,  has  been  almost  as  lyrical.  "Com- 
munity is  the  reality  of  which  our  na- 
tional life  has  been  founded."  he  said  In  1967 

There  Is  only  one  problem  with  this  pic- 
ture. Most  Americans  no  longer  live  In  tradi- 
tional communities.  They  live  In  suburban 
subdivisions  bordered  by  highways  and  sprin- 
kled with  shopping  malls,  or  In  tiny  con- 
dominiums and  residential  clusters,  or  in 
ramshackle  apartment  buildings  and  housing 
projects  Most  of  them  commute  to  work  and 
socialize  on  some  basis  other  than  geo- 
graphic proximity.  And  most  people  pick  up 
and  move  to  a  different  neighborhood  every 
five  years  or  so. 

But  Americans  generally  have  one  thing  In 
common  with  their  neighbors:  they  have 
similar  Incomes  And  that  simple  fact  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  new  community  This  means 
that  their  educational  backgrounds  are  like 
ly  to  be  similar,  that  they  pay  roughly  the 
same  taxes,  and  that  they  Indulge  In  the 
same  consumer  Impulses.  "Tell  me  some- 
one's ZIP  code."  the  founder  of  a  direct-mail 
company  once  bragged,  "and  I  can  predict 
what  they  eat.  drink,  drive — even  think  " 

Americans  who  own  their  homes  usually 
share  one  political  cause  with  their  neigh- 
bors: a  near  obsessive  concern  with  main 
talnlng  or  up»rradlng  property  values.  And 
this  common  Interest  Is  responsible  for  much 
of  what  has  brought  neighbors  together  In 
recent  years    Complete  strangers,  although 


they  may  live  on  the  same  street  or  In  the 
same  condominium  complex,  suddenly  feel 
Intense  solidarity  when  It  Is  rumored  that 
low-income  housing  will  be  constructed  In 
their  midst  or  that  a  poorer  school  district 
will  be  consolidated  with  their  own 

The  renewed  emphasis  on  "community"  In 
American  life  has  justified  and  legitimized 
these  economic  enclaves.  If  generosity  and 
solidarity  end  at  the  border  of  similarly  val- 
ued properties,  then  the  most  fortunate  can 
be  virtuous  citizens  at  little  cost  Since  most 
people  In  one  neighborhood  or  town  are 
equally  well  off,  there  Is  no  cause  for  a 
guilty  conscience.  If  Inhabitants  of  another 
area  are  poorer,  let  them  look  to  one  an- 
other Why  should  we  pay  for  their  schools? 
So  the  argument  goes,  without  acknowl- 
edging that  the  critical  assumption  has  al- 
ready been  made:  "we"  and  "they"  belong  to 
fundamentally  different  communities. 
Through  such  reasoning.  It  has  become  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  self-image  of  generosity 
toward,  and  solidarity  with,  one's  commu- 
nity" without  bearing  any  responsibility  to 
"them  "—the  other  ■"community." 

America's  high  earners— the  fortunate  top 
fiah— thus  feel  Increasingly  Justified  in  pay- 
ing only  what  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that  ev- 
eryone in  their  community  Is  sufficiently 
well  educated  and  has  access  to  the  public 
services  they  need  to  succeed. 

Last  year,  the  top  fifth  of  working  Ameri- 
cans took  home  more  money  than  the  other 
four-fifths  put  together— the  highest  portion 
In  postwar  history.  These  high  earners  will 
relinquish  somewhat  more  of  their  Income  to 
the  Federal  Government  this  year  than  In 
1990  as  a  result  of  last  fall's  tax  changes,  al- 
though considerably  less  than  In  the  late 
1970"s,  when  the  tax  code  was  more  progres- 
sive. But  the  continuing  debate  over  whether 
the  wealthy  are  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes  obscures  a  larger  issue,  with  more  pro- 
found Implications  for  America:  the  fortu- 
nate fifth  is  quietly  seceding  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation. 

This  Is  occurring  gradually,  without  much 
awareness  by  members  of  the  top  group — or, 
for  that  matter,  by  anyone  else.  And  the 
Government  Is  speeding  this  process  as 
Washington  shifts  responsibility  for  many 
public  services  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments 

The  secession  is  taking  several  forms.  In 
many  cities  and  towns,  the  wealthy  have  In 
effect  withdrawn  their  dollars  from  the  sup- 
port of  public  spaces  and  Institutions  shared 
by  all  and  dedicated  the  savings  to  their  own 
private  services.  \s  public  parks  and  play- 
grounds deteriorate,  there  is  a  proliferation 
of  private  health  clubs,  golf  clubs,  tennis 
clubs,  skating  clubs  and  every  other  type  of 
recreational  association  in  which  costs  are 
shared  among  members.  Condominiums  and 
the  omnipresent  residential  communities 
dun  their  members  to  undertake  work  that 
financially  strapped  local  governments  can 
no  longer  afford  to  do  well  — maintaining 
roads,  mending  sidewalks,  pruning  trees,  re- 
pairing street  lights,  cleaning  swimming 
pools,  paying  for  lifeguards  and,  notably,  hir- 
ing security  guards  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. (The  number  of  private  security  guards 
in  the  United  States  now  exceeds  the  number 
of  public  police  officers  i 

Of  course,  wealthier  Americans  have  been 
withdrawing  into  their  own  neighborhoods 
and  clubs  for  generations.  But  the  new  seces- 
sion is  more  dramatic  because  the  highest 
earners  now  inhabit  a  different  economy 
from  other  Americans  The  new  elite  Is 
linked  by  jet,  modem,  fax.  satellite  and 
fiber-optic   cable   to   the   great  conrunerclal 


and  recreational  centers  of  the  world,  but  It 
is  not  particularly  connected  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation. 

That  is  because  the  work  this  group  does  is 
becoming  less  tied  to  the  activities  of  other 
Americans  Most  of  their  Jobs  consist  of  ana- 
lyzing and  manipulating  symbols- -words. 
numbers  or  visual  Images.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  "symbolic  analysts  "  are 
management  consultants,  lawyers,  software 
and  design  engineers,  research  sclentlsu. 
corporate  executives,  financial  advisers, 
strategic  planners,  advertising  executives, 
television  and  movie  producers,  and  other 
workers  whose  job  titles  Include  terms  like 
"strategy."  "planning,"  "consultant,"  "pol- 
icy,'"  "resources'"  or  "engineer" 

These  workers  typically  spend  long  hours 
In   meetings  or  on   the   telephone  and  even 
longer  hours  In   planes  or  hotels-^advising, 
making  presentations,   giving   briefings  and 
making   deals.    Periodically,   they    issue   re- 
ports,   plans,    designs,    drafts,    briefs,    blue- 
prints,    analyses,     memorandums,     layouts, 
renderings,   scripts  or   projections    In   con- 
trast with  people  whose  Jobs  tend  to  be  tedi- 
ous  and   repetitive,   symbolic   analysts   find 
their   work   varied   and    intellectually   chal- 
lenging  In  fact,  the  work  Is  often  enjoyable 
These  s.vTnbollc  analysts  are  in  ever  great- 
er demand  in  a  world  market  that  plaies  an 
increasing  value  on  such  deals  by  threaten 
Ing  to  move  their  operations— and  Jobs— to 
places  around  the  world  with  a  more  conge- 
nial tax  climate.  The  paradoxical  result  has 
been  even  less  corporate  revenue  to  spend  on 
schools  and  other  community  services  than 
before.  The  executives  of  General  Motors,  for 
example,  who  have  been  among  the  loudest 
to  proclaim  the  need  for  better  schools,  have 
also  been  among  the  most  relentless  In  pur- 
suing local  tax  atMitements  and  In  challeng- 
ing their  tax  assessmenu.  G  M.'s  successful 
efforts     to     reduce     its     taxes     In     North 
Tarry  town,  NY.,  where  the  company  has  had 
a  factory  since  1914,  cut  local  revenues  by  SI 
million  In  1990,  part  of  a  larger  shortfall  that 
forced  the  town  to  lay  off  scores  of  teachers. 
The  secession   of  the   fortunate   fifth   has 
been  most  apparent  in  how  and  where  they 
have  chosen  to  work  and  live.  In  effect,  most 
of  America's  large  urban  centers  have  splin- 
tered Into  two  separate  cities.  One  Is  com- 
posed of  those  whose  symbolic  and  analytic 
services  are  linked  to  the  world  economy. 
The  other  consists  of  local  service  workers- 
custodians,    security    guards,    taxi    drivers, 
clerical  aides,  parking  attendants,  sales  peo- 
ple,  restaurant  employees— whose   jobs  are 
dependent   on    the   symbolic   analysts.    Few 
blue-collar  manufacturing  workers  remain  In 
American  cities.  Between  1953  and  1964.   for 
example.   New  York  City   lost  about  600.000 
factory  jobs,  in  the  same  Interval,  it  added 
about  700,000  jobs  for  symbolic  analysts  and 
service  workers. 

The  separation  of  symbolic  analysts  from 
local  service  workers  within  cities  has  been 
reinforced  in  several  ways.  Most  large  cities 
now  possess  two  school  systems— a  private 
one  for  the  children  of  the  top-earning  group 
and  a  public  one  for  the  children  of  service 
workers,  the  remaining  blue-collar  workers 
and  the  unemployed  Symbolic  analysts 
spend  considerable  time  and  energy  ensuring 
that  their  children  gain  entrance  to  good  pri- 
vate schools,  and  then  small  fortunes  keep- 
ing them  there — dollars  that  under  a  more 
progressive  tax  code  might  finance  better 
public  education 

People  with  high  incomes  live,  shop  and 
work  within  areas  of  cities  that,  if  not  beau- 
tiful, are  at  least  esthetlcally  Uilerable  and 
reasonably  safe,  precincts  not  meeting  these 


minimum  sundards  of  charm   and  security 
have  been  left  to  the  less  fortunate. 

Here  again,  symbolic  analysts  have  pooled 
their  resources  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
themselves.  Public  funds  have  been  spent  in 
earnest  on  downtown  "revltallzation" 
projects,  entailing  the  construction  of  clus- 
ters of  post-modern  office  buildings  (com- 
plete with  fiber-optic  cables,  private  branch 
exchanges,  satellite  dishes  and  other  com- 
munications equipment  linking  ihem  to  the 
rest  of  the  world),  multilevel  parking  ga- 
rages, hotels  with  glass-enclosed  atriums. 
upscale  shopping  plazas  and  galleries,  thea- 
ters, convention  centers  and  luxury  con- 
dominiums. 

Ideally,  these  complexes  are  entirely  self- 
contained,  with  air-conditioned  walkways 
Unking  residences,  businesses  and  rec- 
reational space  The  lucky  resident  is  able  to 
shop,  work  and  attend  the  theater  without 
risking  direct  contact  with  the  outside 
world— that  is,  the  other  city. 

Carrying  the  principle  a  step  further,  sev- 
eral cities  have  begun  authorizing  property 
owners  in  certain  affluent  districts  to  assess 
a  surtax  on  local  resident*  and  businesses  for 
amenities  unavailable  to  other  urban  resi- 
dents, services  like  extra  garbage  collec- 
tions, street  cleaning  and  security.  One  such 
New  York  district,  between  38th  and  48th 
Streets  and  Second  and  Fifth  Avenues, 
raised  J4.7  million  from  Its  residents  In  1989. 
of  which  $1  million  underwrote  a  private 
force  of  uniformed  guards  and  plainclothes 
investigators  The  new  community  of  people 
with  like  Incomes  and  with  the  power  to  tax 
and  enforce  the  law  is  thus  becoming  a  sepa- 
rate city  within  the  city. 

When  not  living  in  urban  enclaves,  sym- 
bolic analysts  are  increasingly  congregating 
in  suburbs  and  exurbs  where  corporate  head- 
quarters have  been  relocated,  research  parks 
have  been  created,  and  where  bucolic  univer- 
sities have  spawned  entrepreneurial  ven- 
tures. Among  the  most  desirable  of  such  lo- 
cations are  Princeton.  N.J.:  northern  West- 
chester and  Putnam  Counties  in  New  York; 
Palo  AlU).  Calif;  Austin.  Tex;  Bethesda. 
Md  ,  and  Raleigh-Durham,  N.C 

F^nglneers  and  strategists  of  American 
auto  companies,  for  example,  do  not  live  in 
F"llnt  or  Saginaw.  Mich.,  where  the  blue-col- 
lar workers  reside;  they  cluster  in  their  own 
Uiwns  of  Troy.  Warren  and  Auburn  Hills. 
Likewise,  the  vast  majority  of  the  financial 
specialists,  lawyers  and  executives  working 
for  the  insurance  companies  of  Hartford 
would  never  consider  living  there,  after  all. 
Hartford  is  the  nation's  fourth-poorest  city. 
Instead,  they  flock  to  Windsor.  Mlddlebury. 
West  Hartford  and  other  towns  that  are 
among  the  wealthiest  in  the  country 

This  trend,  too.  has  lieen  growing  for  dec- 
ades But  technology  has  accelerated  it.  To- 
day's symbolic  analysts  linked  directly  to 
the  rest  of  the  globe  can  choose  to  live  and 
work  in  the  most  pasuiral  of  settings 

The  secession  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  Government  For  the  last  decade. 
Washington  has  in  effect  shifted  responsibil- 
ity for  many  public  services  to  local  govern- 
ments At  their  peak.  Federal  grants  made 
up  25  percent  of  state  and  local  spending  m 
the  late  19'70's  Today,  the  Federal  share  has 
dwindled  to  17  percent.  Direct  aid  to  local 
governments,  in  the  form  of  programs  intro- 
duced in  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tions, has  been  the  hardest  hit  by  budget 
cuts  In  the  19e0s.  Federal  dollars  for  clean 
water,  job  training  and  transfers,  low-income 
housing,  sewage  treatment  and  garbage  dis- 
posal shrank  by  some  $50  billion  a  year,  and 
Washington's    share    of    spending    on    local 


transit  declined  by  50  percent.  (The  Bush  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  states  and  lo- 
calities take  on  even  more  of  the  costs  of 
building  and  maintaining  roads  and  wants  tci 
cut  Federal  aid  for  mass  transit.'  In  1990, 
New  York  City  received  only  9.6  percent  of 
all  its  revenue  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, compared  with  16  percent  in  1981 

States  have  quickly  transferred  many  of 
these  new  expenses  to  fiscally  strapped  cities 
and  towns,  with  a  result  that  by  the  start  of 
the  1990's,  localities  were  bearing  more  than 
half  of  the  costs  of  water  and  sewage,  roads, 
parks,  welfare  and  public  schools.  In  New 
York  State,  the  local  com,munities'  share 
has  risen  to  about  75  percent  of  these  costs. 

Cities  and  towns  with  affluent  inhabitants 
can  bear  these  burdens  relatively  easily. 
Poorer  ones,  faced  with  the  twin  problems  of 
lower  incomes  and  greater  demand  for  social 
services,  have  had  far  more  difficulty.  And  as 
the  gap  between  the  richest  and  poorest  com- 
munities has  widened,  the  shift  in  respon- 
sibility for  public  .services  to  cities  and 
towns  has  functioned  as  another  means  of  re- 
lieving wealthier  Americans  of  the  cost  of 
aiding  less  fortunate  citizens. 

The  result  has  been  a  growing  inequality 
in  basic  social  and  community  ser%'ices 
While  the  city  tax  rate  in  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  is  about  triple  that  of  communities 
around  It,  the  suburbs  enjoy  far  better 
schools,  hospitals,  recreation  and  police  pro- 
tection. Eighty-five  percent  of  the  richest 
families  in  the  greater  Philadelphia  area  live 
outside  the  city  lim.its.  and  80  percent  of  the 
region's  poorest  live  inside  The  quality  of  a 
city's  infrastructure— roads,  bridges,  sewage, 
water  treatment^is  likewise  related  to  the 
average  income  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  growing  Inequality  in  government 
services  has  been  most  apparent  In  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Federal  Government's  share 
of  the  costs  of  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation has  dwindled  to  alx)ut  6  percent  The 
bulk  of  the  cost  is  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween the  states  and  local  school  districts. 
States  with  a  higher  concentration  of 
wealthy  residents  can  afford  to  spend  more 
on  their  schools  than  other  states.  In  1989. 
the  average  public-school  teacher  in  Arkan- 
sas, for  example,  received  $21,700:  in  Con- 
necticut. $37,300. 

Even  among  adjoining  suburban  towns  in 
the  same  state  the  differences  can  be  quite 
large.  Consider  three  Boston-area  com.mu- 
nitles  located  within  minutes  of  one  other. 
All  are  predominantly  white,  and  most  resi- 
dents within  each  town  earn  about  the  same 
as  their  neighbors.  But  the  disparity  of  in- 
comes between  towns  Is  substantial. 

Belmont,  northwest  of  Boston,  is  inhabited 
mainly  by  symbolic  analysts  and  their  fam.i- 
lies.  In  1988.  the  average  teacher  in  its  public 
schools  earned  $36,100.  Only  3  percent  of  Bel- 
mont's 18-year-olds  dropped  out  of  high 
school,  and  more  than  80  percent  of  graduat- 
ing seniors  chose  to  go  on  to  a  four-year  col- 
lege. 

Just  east  of  Belmont  is  SomerviUe.  most  of 
whose  residents  are  low-wage  ser\'ice  work- 
ers In  1988.  the  average  SomerviUe  teacher 
earned  $29,400  A  third  of  the  towns  i8-year- 
olds  did  not  finish  high  school,  and  fewer 
than  a  third  planned  to  attend  college 

Chelsea,  across  the  Mystic  River  from 
SomerviUe,  is  the  poorest  of  the  three  towns. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  unskilled,  and 
many  are  unemployed  or  only  employed  part 
time  The  average  teacher  in  Chelsea,  facing 
tougher  educational  challenges  than  his  or 
her  counterparts  in  Belmont,  earned  $26,200 
in  1988,  almost  a  third  less  than  the  average 
teacher  in  the  more  afHuent  town  just  a  few 


miles  away  .More  than  half  of  Chelsea's  16- 
year-olds  did  not  graduate  from  high  school. 
and  only  10  percent  planned  to  attend  col- 
lege 

Similar  disparities  can  be  found  all  over 
the  nation.  Students  at  Highland  Park  High 
School  in  a  wealthy  suburb  of  Dallas,  for  ex- 
ample, enjoy  a  campus  with  a  planetarium, 
indoor  swimming  pool,  closed-circuit  tel- 
evision studio  and  state-of-the-art  science 
laboratory.  Highland  Park  spends  about 
$6,000  a  year  to  educate  each  student  This  is 
almost  twice  that  spent  per  pupil  by  the 
towns  of  Wilmer  and  Hut.chins  in  southern 
Dallas  County.  According  to  Texas  education 
officials,  the  richest  school  district  in  the 
state  spends  $19,300  a  year  per  pupil;  its  poor- 
est. $2,100  a  year 

The  courts  have  become  involved  in  trying 
to  repair  such  imbalances,  but  the  issues  are 
not  open  to  easy  judicial  remedy. 

The  four-fifths  of  Americans  left  in  the 
wake  of  the  secession  of  the  fortunate  fifth 
include  many  poor  blacks,  but  racial  exclu- 
sion is  neither  the  primary  motive  for  the 
separation  nor  a  necessary  consequence. 
Lower-income  whites  are  similarly  excluded. 
and  high-incomie  black  symbolic  analysts  are 
often  welcomed  The  segregation  is  economic 
rather  than  racial,  although  economically 
motivated  separation  often  results  in  de 
facto  racial  segregation.  Where  courts  have 
found  a  pattern  of  racially  motivated  seg- 
regation, it  usually  has  involved  lower-in- 
come white  communities  bordering  on  lower- 
income  black  neighborhoods. 

In  states  where  courts  have  ordered  equal- 
ized state  spending  in  school  districts,  the 
vast  differences  in  a  town's  property  values— 
and  thus  local  tax  revenues — continue  to  re- 
sult in  substantial  inequities.  Where  courts 
or  state  governments  have  tried  to  impose 
limits  on  what  affluent  communities  can  pay 
their  teachers,  not  a  few  parents  m  upscale 
towns  have  simply  removed  their  children 
from  the  public  schools  and  applied  the 
money  they  might  otherwise  have  willingly 
paid  in  higher  taxes  to  private  school  tui- 
tions instead.  And.  of  course,  even  if  state- 
wide expenditures  were  better  equalized, 
poorer  states  would  continue  to  be  at  a  sub- 
stantial disadvantage. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  gap  between  Ameri- 
ca s  symbolic  analysts  and  everyone  else  is 
widening  into  a  chasm  Their  secession  from 
the  rest  of  the  population  raises  fundamental 
questions  about  the  future  of  American  soci- 
ety. In  the  new  global  economy— in  which 
money,  technologies  and  corporations  cross 
borders  effortlessly— a  citizen's  standard  of 
living  depends  more  and  more  on  skills  and 
insights,  and  on  the  infrastructure  needed  to 
link  these  abilities  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  the  most  skilled  and  insightful  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  already  positioned  to  thrive  in 
the  world  market,  are  now  able  to  slip  the 
bonds  of  national  allegiance,  and  by  so  doing 
disengaged  themselves  from  their  less  fa- 
vored fellows  The  stark  pojiticai  challenge 
in  the  decades  ahead  will  be  to  reaffirm  that. 
even  though  America  is  no  longer  a  separate 
and  distinct  economy,  it  is  still  a  society 
whose  members  have  abiding  obligations  to 
one  another.* 


COMMEMORATING  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  73d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 
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We  celebrate  this  year's  anniversary 
with  a  special  sense  of  sadness  and 
poignancy.  Just  1  year  aRO,  our  hopes 
were  high  for  all  those  who  have  strug- 
gled so  long  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  Berlin  Wall  fell  almost  over- 
night, and  regimes  of  terror  toppled  be- 
fore the  unarmed  strength  of  angry 
citizens  who  had  simply  had  enough.  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  President 
Gorbachev's  embrace  of  glasnost 
seemed  to  hold  promise  not  only  for  a 
new  relationship  with  the  democratic 
West,  but  also  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  re- 
lationship among  the  Republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union— a  more  mature  relation- 
ship that  might  give  expression  to  the 
natural  yearnings  for  freedom  of  those 
Republics  who  were  brought  into  the 
Union  through  conquest  or  terror. 

I  think  back  today  to  last  years  joy- 
ous celebrations  across  the  Ukraine. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  gathered  in 
Kiev  and  in  towns  and  villages  across 
the  Republic  to  commemorate  the  1918 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  to  cel- 
ebrate the  many  nationalities  that  are 
the  Ukraine  of  today. 

I  remember  the  faith  and  hope  of 
those  Ukrainians  who  went  to  the  polls 
last  March  and  elected  representatives 
of  the  democratic  bloc  to  over  30  per- 
cent of  the  seats  in  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Ukrainian  S  S.R  And  I  remem- 
ber the  overwhelming  355-4  vote  by 
which  that  body  proudly  passed  the 
Ukraine's  Declaration  of  Sovereignty. 

But  as  we  stand  here  today  on  the 
Senate  floor,  those  gains  of  the  past 
year  are  under  attack  by  a  Soviet  re- 
gime that  may  be  retreating  to  the  tra- 
ditional policies  of  military  pressure 
and  coercion.  Soviet  airborne  troops 
have  been  sent  Into  several  Republics, 
including  the  Ukraine.  The  crackdown 
throughout  the  Soviet  empire  Is  justi- 
fied by  the  tired,  discredited  expla- 
nations of  old— we  need  to  restore  law 
and  order,  criminal  elements  are  out  of 
control,  these  are  just  temporary 
measures  which  are  necessary  now  if 
we  are  to  have  reform  later — it's  a  sad 
litany  that  is  all  too  familiar  to  us.  Mr. 
President. 

At  this  time  of  severe  trial  for  free- 
dom-loving people  in  the  Ukraine  and 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  es- 
pecially appropriate  that  we  pause  on 
this  anniversary  date  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  struggle,  to  convey  our  deep  con- 
cern for  their  welfare,  and  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
self-determination  • 


SOVIET  SUPPRESSION  IN  THE 
B.ALTIC  NATIONS 

•  Mr.  SMITH  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  10  days  our  Nation  has  been  under- 
standably focused  on  the  gulf  war.  In- 
deed, all  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
Senate  have  now  gone  on  record  sup- 
porting the  military  actions  by  our  al- 
lied forces  to  reverse  Iraq's  brutal  inva- 


sion and  annexation  of  Kuwait.  We  all 
hope  and  pray  for  early  successes  with 
minimal  casualties. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  cas- 
ualties are  now  mounting  in  another 
area  of  the  world  that  has  been  subject 
to  forced  annexation  and  occupation  by 
an  outside  power.  I  speak  specifically 
of  the  situation  in  the  Baltic  States. 
While  Kuwait  has  now  been  occupied 
for  more  than  5  months.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  Baltics  have  been 
under  Soviet  domination  for  over  five 
decades. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
sistent during  these  five  decades  in  not 
recognizing  the  Baltics  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Through  the  media,  we  have  all  wit- 
nessed the  most  recent  killing  by  So- 
viet black  beret  commandos  of  individ- 
uals trying  to  defend  the  Institutions 
of  their  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments. Mr.  President,  the  use  of  brutal 
force  against  the  democratic  principle 
of  self-determination  is  more  than 
deeply  troubling  to  this  Senator— It's 
reprehensible— and  it  requires  a  firm 
response  by  the  United  States  and  its 
democratic  allies  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  trying  to 
build  a  new  world  order  where  democ- 
racy and  independence  can  flourish,  we 
must  learn  from  the  tragic  mistakes  of 
the  past.  History  has  taught  us  that  we 
must  raise  our  voices  loud  and  clear 
against  aggression  wherever  and  when- 
ever it  occurs  if  we  are  to  spot  it 

When  Soviet  tanks  rolled  Into  Hun- 
gary In  1956.  our  voices  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  Suez  crisis.  Aggres- 
sion was  allowed  to  stand  with  the 
world's  attention  diverted.  As  a  result, 
the  people  of  Hungary  suffered  greatly. 
The  gulf  crisis  must  not  allow  us  to 
make  the  same  mistake. 

By  speaking  out  in  this  Chamber,  we 
can  help  focus  the  worlds  attention  on 
the  unprovoked  aggression  in  the  Bal- 
tic nations.  If  we  truly  want  to  see 
communism  unravel,  we  must  call  at- 
tention to  Soviet  aggression  and  sup- 
pression of  individual  rights  and  self- 
determination. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  point  out  that  today,  January  22, 
Is  the  73d  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation.  While  these  people  are  still 
under  Soviet  domination,  we  hope  and 
pray  that  the  central  powers  in  Mos- 
cow will  finally  recognize  that  the 
Ukrainian  people,  like  their  counter- 
parts in  the  Baltic  nations,  are  an  inde- 
pendent people  who  have  expressed 
their  right  to  self-determination. 

Mr.  President.  1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  speaking  out  against 
the  Soviet  crackdown  in  these  sov- 
ereign nations.  Their  democratically 
elected  leaders  are  pleading  with  us.  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to  stand  up 


for  the  principles  that  have  guided  our 
own  history. 

This  morning,  the  Vice  Presidents  of 
Lithuania  and  Latvia  came  right  here 
to  the  Senate  to  make  their  plea  at  a 
congressional  hearing.  What  more  do 
they  have  to  do  for  the  United  States 
to  take  clear  action  in  response  to  this 
Soviet  aggression? 

How  many  more  people  will  have  to 
die,  Mr.  President,  before  we  tell  the 
Soviets,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  we 
will  postpone  the  upcoming  summit 
and  impose  economic  sanctions  until 
they  withdraw  their  troops''  How  long 
will  the  Baltic  nations  have  to  wait  for 
the  United  States  to  grant  them  diplo- 
matic recognition?  If  we  don't  recog- 
nize them  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  rightfully  so,  then  what  are  they"' 
The  answer  is  they  are  independent  na- 
tions with  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernments. At  the  very  least,  they  de- 
serve diplomatic  recognition  from  the 
Western  World. 

Earlier  today.  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  addressed  his  nation  stating 
that  the  Baltic  question  is  an  internal 
matter  for  the  Soviet  Union  alone  to 
solve,  not  the  outside  world,  not  the 
West,  and  not  the  United  Nations.  Ob- 
viously, Mr.  Gorbachev  does  not  realize 
that  this  is  not  an  Internal  matter  as 
far  as  the  Baltic  people  or  the  out.8ide 
world  is  concerned. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  state- 
ment, I  believe  it  Is  even  more  impera- 
tive for  the  outside  world  and  we  here 
in  the  United  States  to  act  now  with  a 
firm  response  against  this  Soviet  ag- 
gression. Specifically,  we  should  sus- 
pend economic  assistance  and  postpone 
the  summit  until  his  troops  are  with- 
drawn. We  should  also  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  Baltic  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  ignore  reality 
and  ignore  our  responsibility,  I  fear 
there  will  be  further  bloodshed  and 
there  will  be  no  one  to  blame  but  our- 
selves. I  repeat^-the  time  to  act  is  now. 

Resolutions  will  shortly  be  Intro- 
duced \n  this  body  to  support,  with 
strong  measures,  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  Baltic  people  for  democracy  and 
self-determination.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  measures  and 
other  measures  which  have  already 
been  Introduced  and  are  now  pending 
before  this  body.* 


national  school  counseling 
wep:k 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  Feb- 
ruary 3  to  9  marks  National  School 
Counseling  Week.  During  this  week, 
the  American  School  Counselor  ^.sso- 
ciation  will  be  honoring  the  woncVrfuI 
work  and  dedication  of  profesiional 
school  counselors  in  the  United  States. 
I  would  like  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  that  these  tireless 
counselors  make  all  year  long  to  the 


character    and     development     of    our 
school  students. 

There  are  more  than  73,000  profes- 
sional school  counselors  in  the  United 
States  who  work  with  students  in  pre- 
kindergarten  through  the  12th  grade 
In  addition  to  the  work  of  curriculum 
and  graduation  requirements.  the 
school  counselor  must  ai^sist  our  youth 
with  their  personal,  social,  and  career 
development. 

School  counselors  are  at  the  fore- 
front in  assisting  our  Nation's  students 
understand  themselves,  and  their  inter- 
actions with  their  peers,  their  family, 
and  their  community.  Problemsolving 
and  decisionmaking  are  but  two  of  the 
tasks  which  today's  professional  school 
counselors  must  address. 

The  school  counselor  is  an  individual 
who  must  be  able  to  understand  the 
constant  changes  in  society  which  im- 
pact on  a  young  person,  and  they  must 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  problems 
faced  by  students  of  the  nineties.  Fur- 
thermore, school  counselors  work  with 
parents.  In  fact,  it  is  the  parent-stu- 
dent-counselor relationship  that  is  of- 
tentimes critical  to  the  welfare  and 
success  of  the  student 

Today's  school  counselors  Implement 
comprehensive  developmental  counsel- 
ing programs  and  provide  numerous 
types  of  assistance  to  our  Nation's 
youth  on  topics  which  include:  Under- 
standing themselves,  goal  setting,  ca- 
reer decisions,  academic  and  social 
concerns. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that  the  Amer- 
ican School  Counselor  Association,  a 
division  of  the  American  Association 
for  Counseling  and  Development  has 
been  active  in  setting  the  professional 
standards  for  school  counselors,  and 
has  been  responsible  for  more  than  30 
years  in  providing  the  most  up-to-date 
information  for  their  members. 

.Mr  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  saluting  the 
work  of  our  Nation's  school  counselors 
during  this  the  National  School  Coun- 
seling Week.* 


PRO  BONO  CHAMPION 

•  Mr  WIRTH  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize an  outstanding  American— and  a 
very  caring  Coloradan— Ms.  Helen 
Stone- 
Helen  recently  received  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  Pro  Bono 
Publico  Award  for  legal  services  she 
has  donated  to  low-income  individuals. 
F"or  more  than  15  years.  Helen  has  pro- 
vided free  or  minimal  cost  legal  assist- 
ance for  hundreds  of  families  in  Colo- 
rado. She  helped  found  the  Boulder 
County  Legal  Services  program— which 
is  a  model  for  pro  bono  legal  service  in 
the  country 

Helen  Stone  is  the  kind  of  lawyer 
who  represents  the  very  best  tradition.'; 
of  the  bar:  A  commitment  to  commu- 
nity service,  dedication  to  helping  peo- 


ple, and  compassion  for  those  who  are 
most  vulnerable  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  all  Coloradans 
in  thanking  Helen  Stone  for  her  record 
of  service,  and  ask  to  have  the  follow- 
ing tribute  which  appeared  as  a  feature 
story  m  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
printed  in  the  Record: 

The  article  follows: 
A  Monday  Mor.sing  Rose  to:  Helen  Stone— 
L.«,wYER  Gets  Leg.al  Help  for  Poor 
(By  Bruce  Lang:er) 

In  an  age  when  lawyers  are  stereotyped  as 
money-hungry  sharks.  Helen  Stone  stands  as 
a  reminder  of  what  is  best  about  the  practice 
of  law. 

For  17  years.  Stone  has  been  an  irresistible 
force  in  Boulder  County's  legal  community 
for  the  interests  of  the  less  fortunate.  Her 
g^uidance.  and  a  healthy  dose  of  leading  by 
example,  have  spurred  local  lawyers  to  vol- 
unteer their  time  pro  bono — at  no  cost^tc 
clients  who  cannot  afford  legal 
represenatatlon. 

On  Aug.  5.  Stone  will  be  honored  with  the 
prestigious  American  Bar  Association  Pro 
Bono  Publico  Award,  one  of  our  recipients 
this  year.  Closer  t^  home,  she  recently  re- 
ceived the  Colorado  Bar  Association's  Don- 
ald W.  Hoagland  Pro  Bono  Award. 

"Her  name  is  virtually  synonymous  in 
Boulder  County  with  private  bar  involve- 
ment in  pro  bono  work."  Ann  Mygatt.  past 
president  of  the  county  bar  association,  said 
in  a  letter  nominating  Stone  for  the  national 
award.  "I  cant  think  of  any  individual  who 
is  more  deserving  of  this  award,  or  who 
woul  i  more  symbolize  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  goals  and  ideals  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor  than  Helen  Stone. 

Stone's  nomination  was  accompanied  by  2". 
letters  of  support  from  local  lawyers,  judges 
and  law  school  professors. 

Stone  began  her  legal  career  in  1973  and 
immediately  volunteered  in  a  bar  asociation 
legal  clinic.  She  chaired  the  committee  oper- 
ating the  clinic  in  1975  and  1976.  and  helped 
found  the  more  structured  Boulder  County 
Legal  Services  program 

".Although  she  was  barely  making  a  living, 
she  spent  countless  hours  representing  the 
poor  and  helping  organize  delivery  systemis 
for  legal  services  to  the  indigent  population 
of  Boulder  County."  said  attorney  Claudia 
Bay  I  iff. 

As  president  of  the  organization  from  1977 
to  198*.  Stone  developed  a  mode!  program  for 
delivering  free  or  very  low  cost  legal  aid  to 
poor  clients.  Signing  up  volunteer  lawyers 
and  fund-raising  were  among  her  most  cru- 
cial duties. 

"Im  sort  of  a  product  of  the  '60s,"  Stone 
said.  "I  never  changed  my  ideals." 

It  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to  meet  the 
needs  of  poor  clients,  because  there  are  more 
of  them  and  fewer  lawyers  coming  out  of  law 
schools  with  "the  social  aspirations  that  I 
did,"  Stone  said.  Sharply  higher  expenses 
also  make  it  harder  for  lawyers  to  support 
pro  bono  clients. 

"It's  very  gratifying  that  someone  no- 
ticed." Stone  said  "I  don't  do  this  to  give 
lawyers  a  good  name,  but  I  think  it's  unfor- 
tunate that  we  have  such  a  bad  reputation. 
Lots  of  lawyers  do  really  good  work."* 


UNITED  STATES  AID  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 

•  Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
Senators  probably  know  by  now.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  determined  that  he  has 


grounds  to  release  the  $42.6  million  m 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  that  was 
withheld  as  a  result  of  a  provision 
sponsored  by  myself  and  Senator  Dodd 
in  last  year's  foreign  aid  appropriation. 
The  President  states  that  he  will  not 
obligate  this  money  for  60  days,  how- 
ever, to  give  more  time  to  the  peace 
talks  between  the  FMLN  rebels  and  the 
Government. 

The  Dodd-Leahy  provision  was  sup- 
ported by  strong  majorities  m  both  the 
Senate  and  House.  It  puts  real  pressure 
on  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  FMLN  to  find  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  a  10-year  civi)  war  neither  side 
can  win. 

I  do  not  understand  President  Bush's 
reasoning  in  making  this  decision  now. 
when  there  has  been  encouraging 
progress  in  the  peace  talks.  It  sends 
the  wrong  signal  and  will  embolden  the 
hardliners  in  the  Salvadoran  Army  and 
Government  to  resist  any  serious  peace 
proposals.  It  will  also  strengthen  those 
in  the  FMLN  who  still  think  victory  on 
the  battlefield  is  possible,  and  who  are 
trying  to  block  progress  at  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

The  60-day  delay  m  obligating  the 
money  gains  nothing.  It  makes  no 
sense,  and  I  do  not  see  what  the  admin- 
istration thinks  it  is  accomplishing  by 
this  muddled  action.  The  President  was 
not  required  by  the  Dodd-Leahy  law  to 
make  a  determination  now,  only  to  re- 
port on  the  present  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador. If  he  really  wants  to  give  the 
peace  negotiations  a  chance,  he  should 
have  waited  longer  before  making  his 
determination. 

I  am  very  disappointed  in  how  the  ad- 
ministration is  handling  the  military 
aid  withhold.  It  is  failing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fragile  window  of  op- 
portunity to  settle  the  war  on  the  basis 
of  a  negotiated  peace  framework.  We  m 
Congress  have  acted  m  good  faith  with 
the  administration  in  the  search  for 
peace,  and  I  do  not  see  our  good  faith 
being  reciprocated  in  this  decision. 

After  10  years  of  effort,  billions  of 
American  tax  dollars  wasted,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  senseless  deaths,  the 
Congress  passed  this  legislation  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  will  support  unending  war  in  El 
.Salvador  I  am  convinced  Congress' 
willingness  to  finance  a  futile  and 
unwinnable  war  in  El  Salvador  is  at  an 
end.  There  are  other  far  more  pressing 
and  more  just  uses  for  our  scarce  for- 
eign aid  dollars. 

Our  legislation  was  intended  to  give 
peace  a  chance,  to  slow  the  flow  of 
guns  and  bullets  that  have  too  often 
caused  the  deaths  of  innocent  civilians. 
It  is  aimed  to  stop  the  political  assas- 
sinations and  disappearances,  and  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  in  mediating  the  nego- 
tiations. 

We  are  convinced  that  without  an  ac- 
tive role  for  the  United  Nations  there 
is  no  hope  for  peace  in  El  Salvador. 
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Our  lesrislation  puts  pressure  on  both 
sides.  We  tied  the  withholding  of  half 
the  aid  to  compliance  by  the  FMLN 
with  certain  conditions,  including  that 
they  negotiate  in  good  faith,  that  they 
not  receive  significant  shipments  of 
weapons  from  outside  El  Salvador  and 
that  they  not  assassinate  or  abduct  ci- 
vilians. 

We  also  imposed  conditions  on  the 
Government.  Among  other  things,  the 
law  requires  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment conducts  a  thorough  and  profes- 
sional investigation  of  the  murders  of 
the  Jesuit  priests  all  the  military  aid 
is  to  be  withheld. 

Shortly  after  the  legislation  was  en- 
acted the  two  sides  agreed  that  the 
U.N.  Secretary  General  should  take  a 
more  active  role  in  the  negotiations. 
Then,  in  December.  Mr.  Alvaro  de  Soto, 
the  Secretary  General's  representative, 
offered  an  ambitious  set  of  ideas  for 
the  reform  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces. 

I  am  told  the  two  sides  have  re- 
sponded constructively  to  Mr.  de  Soto's 
suggestions  and  In  subsequent  meet- 
ings have  narrowed  their  differences. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  the  core  issue 
of  the  status  and  structure  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran Armed  Forces  will  be  solved 
soon.  That  would  open  the  way  to  rapid 
resolution  of  the  other  negotiating  is- 
sues. 

Despite  these  positive  developments, 
the  President  has  determined  that  the 
FMLN  has  violated  certain  conditions 
in  the  legislation.  But,  the  President 
says  he  will  postpone  obligating  the  aid 
for  60  days. 

Mr.  President.  I  hole  no  brief  for  the 
FMLN.  Just  as  the  Salvadoran  Army. 
it  too  has  conducted  a  savage,  merci- 
less war  in  which  most  of  the  victims 
are  unarmed  civilians.  None  of  us  who 
voted  to  withhold  aid  were  so  naive  to 
believe  that  the  fighting  would  stop  be- 
fore a  political  settlement.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  war  will  continue  until 
there  Is  a  cease-fire,  and  cease-fire  will 
only  come  after  the  two  sides  agree  on 
the  political  issues  that  divide  them. 

We  also  knew  the  conditions  in  the 
legislation  were  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  the  President  would  be 
the  one  to  decide  whether  they  had 
been  violated. 

But  the  law  is  Intended  to  be  bal- 
anced in  the  pressure  it  exerts  on  the 
two  sides.  We  expected  the  President  to 
apply  the  law  evenhandedly.  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  advance,  rather  than 
thwart,  the  chances  for  peace. 

The  President's  action,  only  73  days 
after  signing  our  legislation  into  law, 
does  neither.  It  is  a  one-sided  applica- 
tion of  the  law  which  will  only  under- 
mine its  effect. 

The  President's  decision  ignores  the 
irrefutable  failure  of  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  to  carry  out  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Jesuit  murders, 
and  signals  to  the  Salvadoran  military 
that  its  obstruction  of  justice   in   the 


Jesuits'  case  carries  no  penalty.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  also  encourages  both  sides 
to  stall  in  the  negotiations.  This  would 
mean  that  more  innocent  people  will 
die  In  El  Salvador. 

The  President's  action  is  based  on 
two  findings.  First,  that  the  FMLN  has 
obtained  shipments  of  weapons  from 
abroad  since  the  date  the  law  was  en- 
acted on  November  4  of  last  year.  The 
facts  In  support  of  this  finding  are  clas- 
sified, but  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  find 
the  evidence  convincing. 

I  am  not  able  to  independently  verify 
whether  the  FMLN  has  violated  this 
condition.  However,  our  law  should  not 
be  undercut  on  the  basis  of  suspicion  or 
assumption. 

Second,  the  President  has  determined 
that  the  FMLN  has  engaged  in  military 
actions  that  have  resulted  in  civilian 
deaths.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true.  But 
the  administration  apparently  would 
have  us  believe  that  only  the  FMLN's 
bullets  and  mortars  have  caused  civil- 
ian deaths,  not  the  bombing  and  shell- 
ing of  the  Salvadoran  military. 

In  that  particular  condition,  our  in- 
tent was  to  curb  killings  of  civilians  by 
both  sides  through  assassinations  and 
deliberate  targeting  of  civilians.  We 
well  knew  we  could  not  prevent  civil- 
ian deaths  which  are  the  inevitable  by- 
products of  military  actions. 

It  is  significant  that  the  President 
did  not  find  that  the  FMLN  has  assas- 
sinated or  abducted  civilians,  which  is 
in  fact  what  the  law  was  designed  to 
prevent. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  nei- 
ther the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
nor  the  FMLN  has  fully  complied  with 
our  law. 

As  proof  of  that  assertion,  let  us  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

According  to  a  report  released  just 
last  week  by  Speaker  Foley's  Task 
Force  on  the  Jesuit  murders: 

The  armed  forces  virroLe  the  first  act  of  the 
Jesuits'  case  by  murdering  the  priests,  now. 
they  are  writing  the  final  act  by  controlling 
the  Investigation. 

Every  effort  to  expand  the  circle  of  sus- 
pects have  been  contained  by  perjury,  amne- 
sia, obstructionism  or  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  armed  forces. 

The  report  lists  dozens  questions 
which  are  crucial  to  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation. It  details  how  the  military 
has  thwarted  every  attempt  to  answer 
them. 

I  am  informed  that  officials  In  the 
State  Department  do  not  disagree  with 
the  findings  in  the  report,  at  least  pri- 
vately. 

And,  also  last  week,  two  of  the  pros- 
ecutors in  the  Jesuit  case  resigned  in 
protest.  They  blamed  the  Salvadoran 
Attorney  General  for  failing  to  stand 
up  to  pressure  b.v  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary to  impede  the  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  under  our  law  when 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  fails  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  conditions  per- 
taining to  its  conduct,  all  aid  must  be 


withheld.  I  believe  at  least  as  strong  a 
case  can  be  made  that  the  Government 
has  violated  the  law  as  the  FMLN.  be- 
cause of  its  utter  failure,  measured 
against  any  reasonable  standard,  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  Jesuit  mur- 
ders. 

The  President  has  made  his  decision. 
In  a  meeting  with  Assistant  Secretary 
.\ronson.  Senator  DODD  and  I  told  him 
we  firmly  believe  it  is  the  wrong  deci- 
sion. We  tried  to  persuade  Assistant 
Secretary  Aronson  to  recommend  to 
the  President  that  he  make  no  deter- 
mination at  this  time,  but  to  no  avail 

I  will  be  talking  with  Senator  DODD. 
Congressman  Moakley  and  others  in 
the  days  ahead  about  what  action  the 
Congress  should  take  in  response  to 
this  regrettable  decision.  We  cannot 
stand  by  while  the  chances  for  peace 
are  undermined. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago,  the 
FMLN  shot  down  a  United  States  mili- 
tary helicopter  that  was  flying  at  low- 
altitude  above  a  conflict  zone  in  El 
Salvador.  Three  American  servicemen 
died.  According  to  an  autopsy,  two  of 
the  Americans  were  shot  in  the  head  at 
point  blank  range. 

Although  no  complete  or  independent 
investigation  has  been  done,  from  the 
available  evidence  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  these  Americans  were 
shot  by  the  FMLN.  after  they  were 
prisoners  of  war 

This  IS  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war 
and  I  totally  and  unequivocally  con- 
demn it.  Mr.  President,  I  immediately 
wrote  the  leadership  of  the  FMLN  to 
protest  these  killings.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letter  to  the  FMLN, 
as  well  as  letters  I  sent  to  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Perez  de  Cuellar  and  to 
President  Cristiani  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

My  information  is  that,  after  ini- 
tially claiming  the  Americans  had  died 
of  wounds,  the  FMLN  now  accepts  that 
two  of  them  were  killed  while  unarmed 
prisoners  of  war.  The  evidence  was  too 
specific  and  unavoidable  for  the  FMLN 
to  evade  responsibility.  It  has  arrested 
two  members  of  the  unit  involved.  The 
FMLN  should  understand  that  justice 
must  be  done,  and  swiftly. 

This  tragic  and  senseless  incident 
once  again  illustrates  that  both  sides 
in  El  Salvador  are  capable  of  unspeak- 
able brutality,  and  that  they  will  deny 
responsibility  until  the  truth  is  ines- 
capable. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  once  again  that 
the  patience  of  Congress  with  this  bot- 
tomless pit  of  American  foreign  aid  in 
El  Salvador  is  fast  coming  to  an  end  I 
call  on  President  Bush  to  use  the  mili- 
tary aid  withhold  to  induce  the  sides  to 
negotiate  a  political  settlement  to  the 
conflict  that  will  at  last  give  the 
longsuffering  Salvadoran  people  a 
chance  for  peace  • 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  as 
they  celebrate  the  73d  anniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  independence. 

The  conflict  of  W'orld  War  I.  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  the  collapse  of  the 
Russian  and  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
empires,  and  the  early  Bolshevist  con- 
flict gave  the  Ukraine  the  opportunity 
to  declare  its  independence  in  Novem- 
ber 1917.  Although  the  Ukrainians  have 
experienced  enormous  pressure  from 
the  central  Soviet  Government,  their 
ideals  of  freedom  have  endured  and 
been  expressed  in  today's  democratic 
movement. 

In  1918  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public established  a  constitution  which 
guaranteed  the  basic  freedoms  of  reli- 
gion, speech,  assembly,  and  the  press. 
It  guaranteed  the  rights  of  minorities 
and  established  separate  cabinet  post 
for  these  groups.  These  ideals  are  iden- 
tical to  those  on  which  our  own  coun- 
try was  founded.  Sadly  enough,  the  So- 
viet regime  has  temporarily  halted  this 
earnest  quest  for  freedom. 

Because  of  the  outbreak  of  freedom 
in  Eastern  Europe  during  the  past 
year,  this  anniversary  of  the  Ukraine's 
1918  declaration  of  independence  has  a 
special  significance  for  all  Ukrainians. 
And  the  current  fighting  in  the  Baltic 
States  adds  an  extra  poignancy  to  the 
celebration.  I  join  them  in  celebrating 
this  event  and  extend  my  most  sincere 
wishes  to  these  wonderful  people.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHINA 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  the  ongoing 
human  rights  abuses  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Since  the  massacre 
at  Tiananmen  Square,  frankl.v.  things 
have  only  gotten  worse  for  the  democ- 
racy movement. 

Not  so  many  years  ago.  many  of  us 
had  high  hopes  for  a  bright  future  for 
China.  Its  economic  liberalization 
seemed  the  harbinger  of  welcome  polit- 
ical openness.  Today.  19  months  after 
the  Tiananmen  massacre,  that  bright 
prospect  has  been  severely  dimmed. 
The  recent  trials  and  convictions  of 
leaders  of  the  Tiananmen  protest  dem- 
onstrate again  that  the  Government  is 
unwilling  to  pureue  a  more  enlightened 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  these  protestors  de- 
serve to  be  honored,  not  jailed,  and  cer- 
tainly not  tried  in  secret.  They 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  world,  and 
raised  hopes  for  democratic  change  in 
China.  The  popularity  of  the  dem- 
onstrations in  Beijing,  Shanghai, 
Chengdu,  and  elsewhere  in  the  spring  of 
1989.  and  the  sympathy  shown  the  pro- 
testers by  members  of  the  Chinese  es- 
tablishment, including  former  Prime 
Minister  Zhao  Ziyang.  make  clear  that 
the  demonstrations  represent  a  mass 
popular  movement. 


To  prosecute  the  demonstrators  now 
would  be  shortsighted.  I  am  confident 
that  these  courageous  men  and  women 
will  be  the  next  generation  of  Chinese 
leaders,  while  the  old  guard  will  be 
gone  and  discredited.  I  call  on  Premier 
Li  Peng  and  Party  Secretary  Jiang 
Zemin  to  reconsider  their  course.  Do 
not  convict  and  jail  some  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  China's  future. 

If  moral  suasion  does  not  work  on 
the  leaders  of  China.  I  would  like  to 
add  a  more  pragmatic  warning.  The 
continued  prosecution  of  the 
Tiananmen  protesters  will  further  set 
back  Sino-American  relations  and  will 
threaten  all  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  recent  years.  "The  threat  is  not  mere- 
ly to  the  political  relationship.  China's 
goal  is  to  quadruple  its  economic  pro- 
duction by  the  year  2000.  I  fear  that 
ambitious  goal  is  unattainable  without 
increased  trade  with  and  investment 
from  the  nations  of  the  West  and  the 
emerging  economic  powerhouses  of 
East  Asia.  That  will  require  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  and  oth- 
ers, and  I  submit  that  cooperation  will 
not  be  forthcoming  without  an  im- 
provement in  Chinas  treatment  of  its 
dissidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  see 
strong  and  healthy  ties  between  China 
and  the  United  States.  Our  countries 
have  enormous  potential,  working  to- 
ge'.her.  to  build  a  better  world  and  to 
improve  the  lives  of  our  peoples.  The 
full  potential  of  that  relationship  can- 
not be  realized,  however,  until  China's 
leaders  alter  their  current  course  of  in- 
tolerance and  lack  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  its  people.* 


CONDEMNING  BRUTAL  TREAT- 
MENT OF  ALLIED  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

.Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  voices 
throughout  the  world  who  have  con- 
demned Saddam  Hussein's  brutal  treat- 
ment of  allied  prisoners  of  war  and  his 
blatant  disregard  for  the  Geneva  con- 
ventions governing  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  This  latest  outrage,  like 
his  aggression  against  Kuwait,  will  not 
stand.  The  judgment  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching for  Saddam.  His  crimes  will 
be  punished.  But  before  I  discuss  the 
certainty  of  swift  justice  any  further.  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  things  about  the 
brave  men  of  Operation  Desert  Shield 
who  are  now  held  prisoner  in  Iraq. 

Let  no  one  believe  for  even  a  mo- 
ment, that  these  good  men  have  not 
conducted  themselves  in  captivity  hon- 
orably, dutifully,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  code  of  conduct  which  they 
are  honor  bound  to  obey.  I  have  no 
doubt,  whatsoever,  that  these  men 
stayed  faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  that  code.  That  these  men  were 
under  great  physical  and  mental  duress 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who  watched 
their  forced  statements  on  the  video- 


tape received  from  Iraq.  Moreover, 
with  the  stilted,  halting  manner  in 
which  they  delivered  their  statements 
they  made  it  clear  to  the  world  that 
these  statements  were  coerced  from 
them  under  circumstances  that  nearly 
surpass  the  imagination.  From  the 
marks  on  their  faces,  it  was  clear  that 
they  had  resisted  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

These  men  are  heroes,  and  I  pray 
that  their  captivity  will  soon  be  ended. 
I  say  again.  Mr.  President,  these  men 
are  heroes,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  some 
day  have  the  great  honor  of  meeting 
them. 

Mr.  President,  amidst  the  brutality 
of  war  it  may  seem  naive  to  expect 
that  prisoners  of  war  be  treated  hu- 
manely and  with  respect  for  the  rights 
accorded  them  under  the  relevant  Ge- 
neva conventions.  It  may  seem  doubly 
naive  to  expect  a  tyrant  like  Saddam 
Hussein  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  law- 
fully either  out  of  a  sensitivity  to  the 
decent  opinions  of  mankind  or  even  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  country's  obli- 
gations as  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Men  like  Saddam  seldom  exhibit 
such  sensitivities.  He  has  inflicted  vio- 
lence and  suffering  on  his  own  people 
that  violate  the  norms  of  every  civ- 
ilized nation  on  Earth.  He  has  earned 
his  reputation  as  a  butcher,  and  Ameri- 
cans have  few  illusions  that  he  can  be 
trusted  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  m  Iraq. 

Mr.  President.  America  does  not  ex- 
pect Saddam  to  change  the  habits  of  a 
lifetime  and  become  responsive  to 
world  opinion.  But.  perhaps,  we  can  ex- 
pect Saddam  to  make  certain  decisions 
based  on  his  own  instinct  for  self-pres- 
ervation. Unfortunately,  that  instinct 
has  not  been  evident  in  Saddam's  re- 
cent behavior  as  he  led  his  country 
recklessly  into  war. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  governments  of  the  al- 
lied countries  participating  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield,  and.  indeed,  on  the 
entire  international  community,  to 
make  clear  to  Saddam  the  unavoidable 
consequences  of  his  actions.  We  must 
make  clear,  not  just  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, but  to  the  rest  of  the  Iraqi  politi- 
cal and  military  leadership  that  if  they 
mistreat  allied  prisoners,  they  do  so  at 
their  own  grave  peril. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  clear  about 
one  fact  that  I  fear  Saddam  does  not 
yet  appreciate.  This  war  will  not  be  an- 
other Vietnam.  The  United  States  and 
its  allies  will  win  this  war  We  will  win 
it  conclusively  and  in  less  time  than 
Saddam  ever  expected  Therefore,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  say 
with  confidence,  as  he  has.  that  those 
responsible  for  mistreating  American 
prisoners  of  war  will  be  held  account- 
able. They  will  pay  a  severe  price  for 
their  brutality.  They  will  be  made  to 
regret  their  contempt  for  international 
law  and  human  life.   Saddam,  in  the 
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words  of  President  Bush,  "can  count  on 
it." 


CONDEMNING  THE  UNPROVOKED 
ATTACKS  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted tomorrow  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Republican  leader,  and  others  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  information  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recxjrd.  as  follows: 
S  Con  Res.  — 

Whereas  Israel  Is  a  major  ally  and  close 
friend  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  Iraq,  without  provocation,  has 
launched  several  Scud  surface-to-surface 
mlsalle  attacks  on  civilian  tanrets  In  Israel. 

Whereas  some  experts  believe  that  Iraq 
may  have  the  capability  to  arm  Its  Scud  mis- 
siles with  chemical  warheads,  dramatically 
Increasing  the  potential  that  such  missiles 
could  do  serious  damage  to  Israel. 

Whereas  Iraq  has  threatened  to  "burn  half 
of  Lirael"  with  chemical  weapons. 

Whereas  every  country  has  the  right  to  de- 
fend lUeir 

Whereas  Israel  has  exhibited  exceptional 
restraint  In  the  face  of  Iraq's  repeated 
threats  and  Scud  alUclis.  has  abaorbed  Iraqi 
Scud  attacks  and.  to  date,  has  refrained  from 
military  retaliation  against  Iraq,  and  contin- 
ues to  support  Implementation  of  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  678 
through  the  unprecedented  international  co- 
alition of  forces  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  provided 
Patriot  anti-missile  missiles  to  Israel,  to 
help  defend  against  further  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
sile attacks. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing).  That  the  Congress: 

1  Condemns  the  unprovoked  attacks  by 
Iraq  on  Israel; 

2.  Expresses  profound  sympathy  for  the 
loss  of  life,  casualties  and  destruction  caused 
by  the  Iraqi  attacks; 

3   Recognizes  Israels  right  to  defend  Itself; 

4.  Commends  the  Government  of  Israel  for 
Its  restraint, 

5.  Commends  the  people  of  Israel  for  their 
brave  and  composed  perseverance  In  the  face 
of  the  Iraqi  attacks; 

6.  Commends  the  administration  for  its  de- 
cision to  provide  Patriot  missiles  to  Israel; 
and 

7  Reaffirms  Americas  continued  commit- 
ment to  providing  Israel  with  the  means  to 
maintain  its  security  and  freedom 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  we  have  printed  in  the 
Record  will  be  submitted  tomorrow  by 
Senator  MrrcHEl-L  and  myself,  I  antici- 
pate we  will  have  a  large  number  of  co- 
sponsors.  I  know  that  Senators 
Metzenbaum,  Mack,  Johnston,  and 
NiCKLES  will  be  original  cosponsors. 

I  will  have  a  longer  statement  tomor- 
row, but  I  did  want  to  make  three  basic 
points. 

First,  the  purposeful  Scud  attacks  by 
Saddam  Hussein  on  civilian  targets  in 
Israel  is  terror,  pure  and  simple.  Trag- 
ically, in  war,  civilians  often  fall  in 
harm's  way.   But   subjecting  innocent 


civilians  in  a  nonoeiiigetfiii  country  to 
missile  attacks  is  not  even  warfare,  but 
high  technology  terrorism.  Today's  at- 
tack, in  which  many  were  apparently 
seriously  wounded,  carries  this  terror- 
ism to  yet  another  terrible  stage. 

Second,  the  United  States  stands  to- 
gether with  the  people  of  Israel  in  this 
terrible  hour.  We  admire  the  courage 
and  calm  of  the  Israeli  people,  and  the 
enormous  restraint  shown  by  the  Is- 
raeli Government.  We  have  provided 
Patriot  missiles,  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  all  we  can  to  help  Israel  defend 
itself. 

Finally,  we  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
defend  itself.  But  we  do  hope  that,  as 
Israeli  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Nathanyahu  said  today,  that  great  na- 
tion will  continue  to  respond  not  only 
with  its  heart,  but  its  head.  In  the  long 
run,  I  continue  to  believe  that  by  a  pol- 
icy of  restraint  Israel  can  best  serve  its 
own  national  interest,  and  the  common 
interest  we  all  have  in  seeing  Saddam 
Hussein's  aggression  repulsed,  and  see- 
ing him  punished  for  his  aggression  and 
terror. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many 
other  Senators  will  speak  tomorrow  on 
this  resolution,  and  I  am  confident  it 
will  be  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 


tear  the  misnamed  Soviet  Union" 
apart: 

Now  the  nationality  strains  begin.  What- 
ever Marxism  may  have  meant  to  Intellec- 
tuals, it  Is  ethnic  Identity  that  has  stirred 
the  masses  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
they  are  stirring  near  the  Russian  borders. 
.John  Paul  II  at  the  United  Nations  spoke  to 
both  these  Soviet  realities:  that  Soviet  man 
Is  not  free;  that  the  Soviet  peoples  are 
enslaved.  Since  1920  the  Communisu  have 
•  *  *  ruthlessly  suppressled)  ethnic  politics. 
It  won't  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  tenacity 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.  For  73  years 
they  have  clung  to  their  unique  and 
colorful  heritage.  Despite  the  horrors 
of  Stalinism— starvation  and  labor 
camps— they  have  preserved  the  ways 
of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  I  cel- 
ebrate this  anniversary  with  con- 
fidence that  the  Ukrainian  people,  hav- 
ing survived  all  this,  will  inevitably 
achieve  the  freedom  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. 


TERRY   ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.138th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  On  January  22.  I9I8. 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  declared 
their  independence.  Today.  73  years 
later,  they  are  still  struggling  to 
achieve  self-determination.  It  is  now 
over  6  months  since  the  state  govern- 
ment in  the  Ukraine  adopted  the  Dec- 
laration of  State  Sovereignty  of  the 
Ukraine. 

Many  peoples  suffered  under  Stalin- 
ism, but  few  if  any  suffered  like  the 
Ukrainians.  During  the  great  famine  of 
1932-33  more  than  7  million  Ukrainians 
died  of  starvation  as  a  result  of  delib- 
erate Soviet  policies.  That  famine— one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  a  century 
marked  by  tragedy— was  only  the  most 
extreme  manifestation  of  a  Soviet  pol- 
icy intended  to  suppress  the  unique 
ethnic  and  national  identity  of  the 
Ukrainians. 

I  have  written  for  many  years  that 
the  Marxist  totalitarian  effort  to  crush 
the  unique  identity  of  the  Ukraine  and 
the  other  Soviet  republics  would  fail. 
In  1979  I  wrote  as  part  of  a  Newsweek 
symposium  on  what  would  happen  dur- 
ing the  1980s  that  the  determination  of 
the  Ukrainians,  the  Georgians,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Baltic  Republics  and  others 
to  retain  their  unique  identities  would 


ORDER  FOR  blAH  PRINT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  53  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  the  following  changes 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSEM    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  further  business  at  this  time.  I 
understand  that  Senator  Gorton  wish- 
es to  be  recognized,  and  Senator 
Helms. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Republican 
leader.  I  am  going  to  propose  that  they 
be  recognized  in  that  order  to  speak  for 
such  time  as  they  wish,  and  that  on  the 
conclusion  of  Senator  Helms'  remarks, 
the  Senate  will  be  in  recess,  under  the 
previous  order,  until  noon  tomorrow. 

If  there  is  no  objection  then,  Mr. 
President,  I  aisk  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Gorton  be  recognized  to 
speak,  and  that  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  remarks.  Senator  Helms  be 
recognized  to  speak,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  Senator  Helms'  remarks, 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  as  under 
the  previous  order,  until  12  noon 
Wednesday,  January  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wa.shington. 


PROUD  TO  BE  AN  AMERICAN 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  never 
have  I  been  more  proud  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican than  I  have  been  since  last  Thurs- 
day. For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  have  entered  an  armed  conflict 
thoughtfully  and  rationally  and  after  a 
prolonged  national  debate  on  first  prin- 
ciples and  on  America's  role  in  the 
world.  As  we  move  forward  with  our 
campaign  in  the  desert,  we  are  certain 


to  face  diversions,  setback;^,  iin(i  trag- 
edy, so  it  is  well  now.  at  the  outset,  to 
e.xpress  those  principles,  our  resolve, 
and  our  pride. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  President,  of  our 
willingness  to  risk  so  much  for  a  set  of 
intangible  principles:  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  order  in  a  new  world, 
the  punishment  of  brutal  aggression, 
the  reversal  of  an  assault  on  the  vital 
interests  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, and  the  eclipse  of  a  ruthless  ty- 
rant together  with  the  power  he  has 
amassed  to  threaten  his  peaceful  neigh- 
bors. 

Our  principles  are  rooted  so  deeply  in 
our  history  that  they  define  us:  Free- 
dom, justice,  and  peace — and  the 
knowledge  that  without  the  first  two, 
the  latter  is  an  illusion.  For  more  than 
200  years,  since  our  forefathers  saw 
these  principles  to  be  so  vital  as  to  be 
worth  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives, 
Americans  have  been  uniquely  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  their  defense. 

We  must  never  forget  that  in  order  to 
win  our  right  to  freedom,  justice,  and 
peace,  a  long  and  bloody  war  was  re- 
quired. 

Later,  during  a  civil  war  and  two 
world  wars,  Americans  fought  and  sac- 
rificed and  died  for  those  goals,  on  each 
occasion  advancing  the  cause  of  justice 
and  freedom  and  bringing  closer  the 
dream  of  peace. 

To  those  ends,  we  dedicated  countless 
treasure  for  almost  half  a  century,  and 
thousands  of  American  lives  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam.  In  the  end.  the  cold  war 
terminated  in  a  victory  for  our  prin- 
ciples and  for  America's  dedication  to 
them. 

Now  we  face  our  first  post-cold-war 
challenge,  a  challenge  from  a  dan- 
gerous antagonist,  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  committed  to  goals  destructive  of 
our  principles.  Reflecting  on  the  les- 
sons of  the  1930's  we  are  convinced  that 
the  ambitions  of  a  ruthless  dictator  are 
dealt  with  best  and  at  the  lowest  cost 
in  lives  early  and  at  a  distance. 

It  is  this  response  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  leads  me  to  say  that  I  have  never 
been  more  proud  to  be  an  American. 

Between  the  two  world  wars,  we 
learned  that  without  teeth,  united 
International  action  has  a  meaning.  Di- 
plomacy, should  be  our  first,  and  near- 
ly always  our  only  method  of  problem 
solving,  but  we  do  not  stop  there,  al- 
ways as  we  did  with  the  useless  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Mussolini  in 
1935.  Today's  united  action  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  real  meaning— meaning 
even  a  Saddam  Hussein  is  coming  to 
understand. 

Second,  again  from  World  War  II.  we 
learned  that  acting  sooner  rather  than 
later  saves  lives.  Embolden  Saddam 
Hussein,  sacrifice  Kuwait,  and  we 
would  simply  empower  him  to  destroy 
more  lives  and  wreak  more  destruction 
later. 

Third,  a  lesson  from  Vietnam:  Debate 
our  course  of  action  openly,  accept  dis- 


sent as  patriotic,  but  once  a  course  is 
chosen,  act  decisively. 

This  lesson  led  us  to  the  fullest  de- 
bate over  a  proposed  conflict  in  Amer- 
ican history.  It  has  led  us  to  all  out 
rather  than  limited  effort.  .A.nd  it  will, 
I  am  overwhelmingly  convinced,  save 
American  lives. 

In  this  time  of  pride  and  dedication 
one  individual  and  several  special 
groups  of  Americans  and  others  are  es- 
pecially deserving  of  our  admiration 
and  our  prayers. 

I  am  proud  of  our  President.  George 
Bush  has  shown  the  moral  courage  to 
act.  to  risk  his  Presidency,  when  oth- 
ers could  not  or  would  not.  Not  only 
has  the  President  acted,  he  has  acted 
wisely.  He  has  revived  an  almost  dor- 
mant United  Nations  which,  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful in  this  conflict,  may  yet  live  up 
to  the  dreams  and  promises  of  its 
founders  almost  half  a  century  ago. 
Now.  while  the  result  is  not  certain,  is 
the  time  to  praise  our  President  for  so 
noble  and  consequential  a  goal. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  President,  of  our 
American  society  and  of  this  Congress. 
Never  before  has  this  Nation  gone  to 
war  after  so  long  and  so  thoughtful  a 
debate  over  principles.  Never  have  all 
sides  had  such  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Rarely  have  so  deep  a  set  of  di- 
visions been  so  rapidly  repaired.  This 
Congress  reflected  and  expressed  those 
divisions.  It  now  both  expresses  and  ar- 
ticulates our  unity. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form on  the  Arabian  desert.  Many  are 
professional  military  personnel  whose 
strength  and  dedication  have  kept  this 
country  free  through  a  long  and  often 
dangerous  cold  war.  Others,  also 
regulars,  enlisted  for  other  reasons,  for 
adventure,  for  an  education,  for  com- 
radeship, many  without  ever  dreaming 
that  they  would  be  required  to  use 
their  new  skills  in  combat.  Still  others, 
by  the  thousands,  are  reserves  up- 
rooted from  careers,  communities,  and 
families  for  risks  and  duties  hardly 
imagined  in  the  camaraderie  of  reserve 
meetings  and  encampments  at  home. 

Some  are  cocky,  others  quietly  re- 
solved, others  justifiably  frightened, 
but  all  are  dedicated  to  the  triumph  of 
their  just  cause.  All  deserve  our  voices, 
our  prayers,  and  our  support. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  President,  of  our 
American  ingenuity  and  our  tech- 
nology. After  years  of  uninterrupted 
criticism  of  high  technology  systems, 
we  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the 
majority  of  our  defense  contractors 
and  workers  have  given  value  for  what 
they  have  received.  Thousands  of 
American  lives  will  be  preserved  as  a 
consequence  of  their  genius. 

I  am  proud  of  our  allies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  especially  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Egypt,  both  of  which 
have  risked  greatly  to  stand  with  us 
with  such  resolve. 


I  am  proud  of  the  State  of  Israel,  our 
true  friend,  which  has  shown  such  pa- 
tience and  courage  under  unprovoked 
attack.  We  are  reminded  once  again  of 
how  easy  it  has  been  to  advise  Israel, 
from  a  distance  of  5.000  miles,  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  to  enemies  resolved  to 
obliterate  it.  and  how  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  do  so  on  ti:e  spot. 

As  an  aside.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
have  no  pride  in  Germany  or  Japan,  na- 
tions we  were  recently  told  were  to  be 
our  successors  as  superpowers.  Their 
free-ride  mentality,  their  indifference 
to  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom  for 
others  are  a  disgrace.  But  that  is  a  sub- 
ject for  a  different  set  of  remarks. 

During  the  last  decade,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, our  armed  services,  our  indus- 
tries, our  firmness  and  dedication,  our 
regained  national  confidence  have 
ended  victoriously  a  long  cold  war. 
They  have  removed  almost  entirely  our 
fear  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  They  have 
given  us  a  military  capable  of  moving 
around  half  a  world  to  meet  the  fourth 
largest  army  in  the  world  on  over- 
whelmingly favorable  terms.  We  have 
spent  more  than  $1  trillion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  have  been  given  our  mon- 
ey's worth. 

I  am,  especially  proud.  Mr.  President, 
of  the  families  of  the  men  and  women 
at  risk.  They,  here  at  home,  carry  with 
quiet  courage  the  massive  burden  of 
simply  waiting.  They  must  bear  daily 
the  criticism  of  the  task  their  loved 
ones  have  been  sent  to  perform.  They 
provide  the  moral  support,  the 
strength  those  dear  to  them  require  In 
a  time  of  danger.  They  need  every  trib- 
ute and  all  the  support  we  who  are  also 
here  at  home  can  provide. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  launched  a 
war  for  a  set  of  principles,  of  ideals.  A 
successful  result  and  a  better  world  are 
certain  if  we  continue  to  show  the 
courage  to  match  our  principles.  The 
cost  is  unknown,  but  the  greater  our 
resolve,  the  more  rapid  our  triumph 
will  be.  We  fight,  Mr.  President,  for 
justice,  freedom,  and  peace.  No  cause 
could  be  more  worthy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
recognizing  me. 

Before  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Washington  leaves  the  floor.  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  eloquent  comments, 
to  which  I  fully  subscribe.  I  may  have 
some  comments  in  which  he  will  be  in- 
terested which  are  directly  related  to 
the  subject  he  discussed. 


MISSILE  ATTACK  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  Middle  East  time  an  Iraqi  mis- 
sile struck  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv  in  Is- 
rael, reportedly  resulting  in  60  casual- 
ties. We  do  not  know  at  this  time 
whether  people  were  killed  or  not.  But 
clearly  there  were  extensive  casualties. 
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Mr  President,  this  is  a  picture  of  the 
type  of  missile  which  struck  Tel  Aviv 
this  afternoon  This  picture  was  taken 
by  Mr  Kenneth  Timmerman  at  the 
Ba+rhdad  Arms  Show  in  May  1989  The 
Iraqis  call  this  missile  "Al  Abbas."  But 
it  is  in  fact  a  modified  version  of  the 
Soviet  SS  1.  known  by  its  NATO  des- 
ignation as  the  Scud  B.  You  will  note 
the  transporter-erector  in  the  picture 
is  called  a  'Scania."  It  was  made  by  a 
Swedish  company.  Saab. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  any  Senators 
that  Saab  sells  a  lot  of  cars  and  trucks 
in  the  U.S.  market.  I  will  fjet  to  that  in 
]ust  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition.  I  have  an 
official  German  Government  docu- 
ment, dated  Auffust  21.  1990.  and  trans- 
lated for  me  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  which  identifies  five 
German  companies  as  having  partici- 
pated "in  the  Iraqi  project  to  modern- 
ize or  increase  the  range  of  Russian 
Scud  missiles." 

Mr  President,  the  meaning  of  all  this 
is  that  German  companies  gave  the  So- 
viet missiles  the  extra  range  to  reach 
Israel,  and  Saab,  the  Swedish  company, 
gave  the  missiles  mobility  so  that 
United  SUtes  pilots  and  pilots  of  our 
allies  cannot  find  these  missiles. 

But  the  point  is  this:  it  is  precisely 
these  mobile  missiles  that  our  young 
men  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  Kuwait. 
France,  Italy  have  risked  their  lives  to 
seek.  find,  and  destroy.  Now  we  find 
that  some  of  them  have  become  pris- 
oners of  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

So  let  me  raise  this  question,  and  I 
will  not  take  long  in  doing  it.  Mr. 
President;  Are  we  going  to  continue  to 
listen  to  the  excuses  of  foreign  govern- 
ments whenever  their  firms  are  caught, 
undeniably,  helping  some  tyrant  in  the 
Third  World  develop  ballistic  missiles'' 

Many  times  I  have  come  to  this  floor 
and  raised  this  question  Many  times  I 
have  raised  it  in  my  capacity  as  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  For  3  years.  Mr. 
President.  3  years,  the  Senate  has 
worked  very  hard  trying  to  craft  legis- 
lation imposing  penalties  on  companies 
which  assist  the  production  of  chemi- 
cal weaponry,  biological  weaponry,  and 
ballistic  missiles  in  and  for  the  Third 
World. 

As  a  matter  of  highest  priority,  this 
Congress  needs  to  complete  that  work 
with  no  further  delay.  If  the  Swedes 
should  discover  that  they  can  no  longer 
sell  any  more  trucks  in  the  United 
States  because  they  have  provided  and 
increased  the  capacity  of  Iraq  for  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  maybe  the 
Swedes  would  be  a  lot  more  careful 
abo'  t  the  deals  they  make  with  dic- 
tators overseas. 

That  is  it.  Mr  President  I  have 
raised  the  question,  and  implicit  in 
that  question  is  my  pledge  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  have  this  Congress  act  on 
it 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  German  Government  dated  August 
21,  1990,  as  translated  by  the  Library  o' 
Congress  for  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Congressional  R«search  Service] 
BONN.  Germany. 

August  21.  1990. 
ADMINISTRATION  REPORT  ON  PARTICIPATION  BY 

GERMAN  Companies  in  arms  Supply  and 

THE  export  of  Technologies  Pertaining 

TO  armaments  to  Iraq 
1. 

Before  I  took  office.  I  was  occupied  with 
mastering  the  legal  ramifications  of  the 
Rabta  crisis.  Even  before  the  Lmhausen  case 
was  brought  to  light,  there  had  been  other, 
equally  disturbing,  cases  of  irresponsible  or 
even  intentional  exports  of  lethal  tech- 
nologies. They  are  cauhlng  up  with  us  now 
as  we  learn  more  and  more  about  them,  and 
once  again  It  Is  a  poor  reflection  on  German 
foreign  trade.  As  early  as  1983  equipment  for 
the  manufacture  of  poison  gas  was  being  Ille- 
gally exported  to  Iraq.  The  proof  of  this  has 
been  available  since  last  week.  In  the  early 
1980s  participation  by  German  companies  on 
the  military  project  called  "Saad  16"  began 
and  later  in  the  Industrial  arms  complex 
called  -TaJI.  ■  I  shall  come  back  to  these  and 
other  areas  In  more  detail  later.  At  the 
present  time,  we  know  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions of  25  companies  In  connection  with  Iraq 
alone.  In  most  cases,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Instituted  these  proceedings  Itself. 
Also,  the  number  of  party  foreign  trade  au- 
dits has  been  sharply  Increased. 

That  companies  from  numerous  other 
countries  have  also  participated  In  arms 
projects  In  Iraq  Is  absolutely  no  excuse:  rath- 
er. It  shows  the  urgent  necessity  of  an  Inter- 
national agreement  to  prevent  proliferation 
of  lethal  technologies.  We  must  expect  that 
even  these  days,  during  the  embargo,  per- 
haps even  right  now.  Iraq  will  be  trying  to 
complete  Its  arsenal  through  crafty  purchas- 
ing operations  in  the  Industrlallied  coun- 
tries, even  here,  in  Germany 

I  am  responsible  for  the  overall  legal 
framework  for  exports,  as  well  as  legal  judg- 
ments as  to  the  admissibility  of  Individual 
exports  In  addition,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  preventing  as  far  as 
possible  any  export  proceedings  that  Ille- 
gally circumvent  the  licensing  authorities  in 
Frankfurt  by  not  even  contacting  these  au- 
thorities In  the  first  place  or  by  exporting 
items  with  other  characteristics  than  those 
on  the  export  license.  Investigate  or  crimi- 
nal proceedings  were  or  are  still  in  progress, 
from  the  poison  gas  factory  to  the  missile 
plant  and  the  arms  manfacturers  to  the  nu- 
clear area  because  there  was.  or  Is.  suspicion 
of  Illegal  exporting 

As  imporunt  as  it  is  for  deterrence.  I  can- 
not rest  content  with  just  criminal  prosecu- 
tion or  sentencing,  because  as  a  rule,  the  re- 
sults, which  were  actually  what  was  to  be 
prevented,  will  have  already  occurred  The 
dangerous  porllferation  has  already  taken 
place.  Our  countrj's  international  reputa- 
tion, on  which  we  are  so  dependent,  has  al- 
ready been  damaged. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  reform  package  for 
strengthening  foreign  trade  controls  has  al- 
ready gone  into  effect,  and  I  do  Dot  have  to 
list  these  items  here  separately.  The  person- 
nel In  the  Federal  Office,  for  instance,  was 


more  than  doubled  in  the  area  of  control  and 
will  be  further  expanded  this  year  We  have 
also  had  to  tread  some  unfamiliar  path,-;, 
even  as  concerns  payment,  in  order  to  get 
ahead  on  the  Frankfurt  lal)or  market,  which 
has  been  swept  clean.  During  the  licensing 
procedure  Itself.  all  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances are  available  to  the  processors 
on  line  at  last.  But  we  need  still  more 

First  of  all.  we  urgently  need  the  much 
more  comprehensive  and  rigorous  deterrent 
framework  provided  by  the  Arms  Control 
Bill,  which  also  pertains  to  all  activities 
abroad.  I  appeal  to  all  of  you  on  the  par- 
liamentary Investigating  committee  to  pass 
the  proposed  legislation  quickly. 

Secondly,  we  have  need  of  the  legal 
underpinnings,  also  still  in  committee,  to  en- 
able us  to  construct  an  oversight  system 
whereby  all  daU  are  shared  by  the  various 
authorities. 

Thirdly,  as  unusual  and  as  costly  as  It 
might  seem,  when  the  general  embargo  has 
been  lifted,  we  will  have  to  subject  Iraq  to  a 
special  system  whereby  practically  every- 
thing, from  technological  Industrial  products 
up  to  and  including  foodstuffs,  textiles,  and 
such,  win  be  controlled  for  their  use  In  a  sin- 
gle licensing  procedure.  We  have  already 
begun  to  build  up  a  system  like  this  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  9th  ordinance  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Trade  Regulations  to  require,  unlike 
other  Western  nations,  licensing  of  even 
presses  and  forges,  less  sophisticated  kinds 
of  mass  printing  and  balancing  machines, 
and  even  civilian  versions  of  the  helicopter. 
Also  urgently  needed.  It  would  seem.  Is  Im- 
provement of  International  agreement  on  ex- 
port controls,  not  only  In  the  nuclear  sphere, 
but  In  all  other  arms-relevant  areas:  Here 
the  Federal  Government  should  take  the  Ini- 
tiative, also  In  respect  to  the  EC  domestic 
market.  It  should  make  use  of  its  experience 
with  COCOM 

II. 
I  come  now  to  Individual  cases  and  would 
like  request  Minister  Stavenhagen  and  Dr. 
Schmutzer   from   the   Ministry   of   Finance, 
which  is  responsible  for  customs,  to  supple- 
ment my  remarks.  As  I  plan  to  talk  about 
individual  companies  and  go  into  Interim  in- 
vestigatory results.  I  would  like  the  commit- 
tee to  establish  confidentially  iVZ-V). 
;.  Armaments 
The  best-known  project  In  the  area  of  ar- 
maments Is  the  Taji  Complex 

This  Is  a  large,  heavy-industry  complex  for 
producing  and  processing  metals  especially. 
It  comprises  all  stages  from  smelting  to  fin- 
ishing the  end  product.  For  a  long  time  this 
complex  was  considered  a  civilian  industrial 
complex,  before  the  first  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances made  their  appearance.  Famous 
German  companies  have  taken  part  in  this 
complex,  such  as.  for  example.  Ferrostaal 
AG.  Klockner  Industrieanlagen  GmbH. 
Thyssen-Rhelnstahl  Technlk.  Schloemann 
SIEMAG,  Hasendever  Maschinenfabrik 
GmbH.  BuderusWetzlar.  or  Hoch-Tlef  AG. 
the  construction  company.  If  I  name  these 
names,  it  does  not  means  that  they  all  came 
in  conflict  with  the  Foreign  Trade  Bill.  It  is 
just  to  demonstrate  the  great  extent  of  Ger- 
man Involvement  in  this  complex. 

Late  last  November  the  Ministry  of  Eco- 
nomics initiated  an  audit  of  the  foreign 
trade  dealings  of  the  associate  chiefs  of  a 
smelting  plant  in  the  complex,  the 
Ferrostall  AG  company.  This  inspection  re- 
sulted in  an  investigation  by  the  public  pros- 
ecutor, which  Is  being  carried  out  on-the- 
spot  by  the  prosecutor's  office  in  Bochum.  A 
great  deal  of  evidence  was  produced  during 


the  investigation  of  Ferrostaal  which  is  still 
far  from  being  fully  evaluated.  At  the 
present  time,  about  20  German  companies 
have  been  drawn  into  the  investigation.  The 
Federal  Government  ],«  not  sure  right  now, 
whKh  individual  companies  are  among  the 
accused  and  which  are  witnesses. 

In  1988  t.he  Ferrostaal  Company  requested 
and  received  from  the  Federal  0("fice  of  For- 
eign Trade  four  clearance."  for  a  universal 
smelting  plant  for  Taji  The  plant  is  valued 
at  about  130  million  marks  and  is  at  present 
nearly  complete.  The  evidence  gathered 
shows  a  wealth  of  indications  that  confirm 
suspicions  that  the  Ferrostaal  Company 
knew  from  the  start  that  this  was  no  civilian 
smelting  plant:  it  was  intended  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  gun  barrels.  The  clearances 
which  were  granted  have  since  been  revoked. 
The  withdrawal  of  other  clearances  granted 
to  other  companies  in  connection  with  the 
Tajl  complex  is  being  worked  out  in  close  co- 
ordination with  the  prosecuting  attorney's 
office  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Trade  and 
the  Ministry  of  Economics.  Because  of  the 
recently  enacted  embsu^o  against  trade  with 
Iraq,  time  is  extremely  short;  we  are  trying 
to  avoid  damage  suits  against  the  Federal 
Republic  due  to  unwarranted  withdrawal  of 
clearances. 

A  consequence  of  the  Tajl  information  has 
been  that  the  Federal  Republic  has  since  re- 
quired licensing  for  the  export,  to  Iraq,  of  a 
number  of  smelting  plant  components,  which 
previously  were  not  subject  to  this,  so  that 
even  after  the  embargo  is  lifted,  in  the  fu- 
ture such  goods  may  not  simply  be  exported 
to  Iraq. 

2.  The   'Big  Gun"  Project 

Project  Big  Gun  should  be  differentiated 
from,  the  Taji  complex.  Primary  here  was 
preventing  through-shipping  of  goods  from 
other  European  countries,  in  particular 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Frankfurt  Airport. 
Late  last  April,  acting  on  information  re- 
ceived from  the  British  Government.  German 
customs  officials  seized  those  shipments. 
Since  the  Federal  Trade  Regulations  do  not 
require  a  license  for  through-shipping  of 
other  goods,  the  Government  passed  a  prohi- 
bition on  through-shipments  to  this  project 
on  June  21.  1990.  In  addition  to  this  the  ex- 
port list  was  expanded  to  a  not  previously  in- 
cluded item:  hydraulic  bolt  tighteners,  etc. 
It  was  thus  possible  to  prevent  shipments  of 
goods  to  this  project  via  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 

In  addition,  there  Is  evidence  which  indi- 
cates that  German  companies  have  partici- 
pated in  the  production  of  parts  for  Big  Gun. 
A  total  of  six  German  companies  have  been 
named  In  this  connection.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther information  at  present,  especially  con- 
cerning how  and  to  what  extent  German 
companies  could  have  participated 
Missile  Technology 
3.  The  Saad  16  Project 

For  this  project,  we  are  dealing  with  a  lab- 
oratory complex  in  which,  according  to  our 
most  recent  information,  militarily  usable 
missiles,  aircraft  and  other  armaments  are 
said  to  be  developed,  but  in  which,  probably 
only  smaller-sized  missiles  can  be  produced. 
The  German  company  Gildemeister  wasis  its 
general  contractor.  Its  biggest  subcontractor 
was  the  MBB  Company. 

From  1965  until  1987.  the  Federal  Trade  and 
Industry  Bureau  granted  licenses  for  the  ex- 
port of  so-called  "dual-use  goods"  to  the 
Saad  16  FYoject.  The  Bureau  was  acting  on 
the  basis  of  a  presumptive  research  project 
at  the  University  of  Mossul.  as  this  was  how 
the  company  listed  the  project  on  the  appli- 


cation for  an  export  license.  Export  and  or 
re-export  licenses  were  granted  by  the  U.S. 
Government  as  well  for  this  project  up  until 
spring  of  1987. 

After  the  first  indications  appeared  as  to 
the  military  nature  of  this  project,  a  stop 
was  put  on  all  licensing  in  1987  and  as  of  1988 
all  previously  accumulated  applications  on 
behalf  of  this  project  were  rejected  defini- 
tively. In  May  of  1989  all  previously  granted 
export  licenses  were  revoked  in  order  to  pre- 
vent employing  German  staff  on  the  spot 
with  technology-pertinent  work. 

In  early  1989  the  Government  initiated  a 
review  of  foreign  trade  at  Gildemeister  MBB 
which  ended  in  their  being  investigated  by 
the  Bielefeld  public  prosecutor.  These  inves- 
tigations are  still  underway.  The  prosecu- 
tors office  has  already  Indicated,  however. 
that  it  looks  as  if  not  enough  material  will 
be  left  over  to  bring  a  charge. 

4.  Modernization  of  Russian  Saud  Missiles 

In  the  course  of  1989  indications  appeared 
that  some  German  companies  were  partici- 
pating in  the  Iraqi  project  to  modernize  or 
increase  the  range  of  Russian  Saud  missiles. 
These  were  middle-class  German  companies 
such  as  Havart  Handelsgesellschaft  mbH. 
Inwako.  Muller.  Graser.  GmbH,  or  Martel 
The  Government  had  carried  out  audits  of 
these  companies'  foreign  trade  arrange- 
ments. Shipments  from  the  other  companies 
to  the  project  were  seized  by  customs  offi- 
cials during  customs  inspections.  Sonre  of 
the  exports  did  not  require  a  license,  and  in 
some  cases  the  question  as  to  whether  a  li- 
cense should  be  required  is  still  under  con- 
sideration. The  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try probably.  Abbreviation  is  illegible- 
Trans.,  the  Customs  Crime  Insititute.  and 
German  intelligence  services  are  working 
closely  on  this.  With  the  exception  of 
Inwako.  none  of  the  foregoing  inspections 
has  led  to  an  investigation  by  the  prosecu- 
tor's office.  In  contrast  to  the  Saad  16 
Project,  there  is  no  German  general  contrac- 
tor here.  These  were  isolated  shipments  car- 
ried out  at  Iraqi  request. 

5.  The  Nuclear  Area 

In  various  publications,  especially  In  the 
press,  the  impression  has  been  given  that 
German  companies  have  also  been  crucially 
involved  in  the  Iraqi  nuclear  arms  program. 

The  information  at  present  available  to 
the  Government  gives  no  direct  evidence  of 
any  Involvement  in  the  Iraqi  nuclear  pro- 
gram. But  there  are  increasing  indications 
that  Iraq,  although  a  signatory  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  has  been  making  ef- 
forts, some  successful,  to  obtain  gas 
ultracentrifuge  technology  from  various 
countries  and  is  making  preparations  for 
mass  production  of  a  part  of  the  necessary 
components.  The  gas  ultrafuge  is  usually 
used  to  produce  low  grade  enriched  uranium 
fuel,  but  can  also  be  used  to  produce  highly 
enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  explosives  For 
this  reason,  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
which  all  use  this  technology  for  industrial 
purposes,  it  is  subject  to  strict  export  con- 
trols and  secrecy  regulations. 

As  far  as  the  Government  knows.  German 
companies  and  German  engineers  are  being 
brought  into  contact  with  Iraqi  procurement 
efforts  as  follows: 

Engineering:  Components  and  partially 
also  system  parts  of  the  Iraqi  gas 
ultracentrifuge  show  the  engineering  charac- 
teristics of  various  types  of  German  gas 
ultracentrifuge.  The  assumption  is  being 
made  that  an  important  role  in  this  was 
played  by  two  former  employees  of  the  MAN 


Technologien  GmbH  Company  m  Munich. 
One  of  them  had  access  during  his  period  of 
employment  there  to  the  engineering  speci- 
fications of  various  types  of  centrifuge  ."^fter 
they  left  the  company,  both  of  them  were  in 
Iraq  for  extended  periods  ir.  ■.988  and  ;989. 
They  also  attempted,  without  success  to  ob- 
tain other  centrifuge  experts  for  L'-ac;  The 
investigations  earned  out  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Criminal  Investigation  at  the  behest 
of  the  Attorney  General's  Office- they  had 
originally  to  do  with  the  activities  of  secret 
agents — yielded  no  evidence  to  confirm  sus- 
picions of  illegal  technology  transfer 

The  H.u  H.  Metalform  Company.  50%  Iraqi- 
owned,  shipped  three  hydraiic  presses  requir- 
ing an  exp«jrt  license  to  Iraq  m  1987  and  :988. 
The  Bureau  of  Trade  and  Indas:.-y  had  grant- 
ed the  required  licenses  because  they  had 
been  told  ihey  were  for  civilian  use.  When 
suspicions  later  a.'-ose  concering  the  Iraqi 
purchaser,  the  company  was  subjected  to  an 
audit  of  its  foreign  trade,  which,  however, 
gave  no  evidence  of  violations  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Bill  .\s  the  company,  according  to  the 
latest  information.  Is  supposed  also  to  be  in- 
volved with  further  technology  procurement 
for  Iraq,  the  Government  has  requested  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Although  in  the  COCOM  hydraulic  presses 
were  stricken  from  the  list  in  July  of  this 
year,  the  Federal  Republic  maintained  the 
licencing  requirement  nation-wide  and  low- 
ered the  technical  parameters  even  more 
drastically  for  Iraq 

Two  other  compaines  that  maight  be  in- 
volved in  the  Iraqi  nuclear  procurement  pro- 
gram are  the  Inwako  Company  and  the  Ex- 
port Union  Dusseldorf  GmbH  Company. 
Lnwako  is  suspected  of  having  arranged  to 
supply  Iraq  with  a  shipment  of  r.ng  magnets 
from  Great  Britain  via  an  unapproved 
through-shipping  deal.  The  Export  Union 
Dusseldorf  GmbH  Company  dealt  in  certain 
steel  alloys  for  which  the  company  applied 
for  and  received  a  clearance  from  the  Bureau 
of  Trade  and  Industry,  wnereby  at  the 
present  time  investigations  are  being  carried 
out  to  determine  whether  the  company  ob- 
tained its  clearance  on  the  basis  of  incom- 
plete information.  The  prosecutor's  ofrice  is 
investigating  in  both  cases. 

6.  The  Poison  Gas  Complex  m  Samarra 
Since  1987.  the  Darmstadt  prosecutor's  of- 
fice has  been  conducting  an  investigation  of 
the  people  responsible  at  the  following  com- 
panies: Karl  Kolb.  Pilot  Plant.  WET'Ham- 
burg.  Preussag  AG.  and  others  They  are  sus- 
pected of  illegally  exporting  technologies,  fa- 
cilities, and  construction  co.mponents  for 
building  a  chemical  weapons  plant  and  bot- 
tling installation  in  Samarralraq. 
Comperhensive  documentation  of  this  deal 
has  been  secured.  Because  of  contradictory 
evaluations,  the  prosecutor's  office  con- 
tracted an  expert  lin  Switzerland!  to  address 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  plant  shipped 
to  Iraq  by  the  accused  was  specially  buxld  for 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  plant  was  exported  for  the  most  part 
in  1983  and  early  1984,  but  other  illegal  ship- 
ments kept  being  made  until  1987.  Until  1984 
only  'specially  constructed"  installations 
required  the  export  license.  But  in  August 
1984.  because  of  these  shipments,  the  Govern- 
ment extended  the  licensing  requirement  to 
include  plants  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
poisonous  materials.  Our  partners  here  in 
the  Wast,  especially  within  the  so-called 
"Australian  Initiative."  have  not  yet  fol- 
lowed us  m  taking  this  step. 

The  expert  contracted  by  the  Darmstadt 
prosecutor's  office  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
late  July  that  this  was  indeed  a  specially 
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built  installation.  The  arrest  reported  in  the 
press  concerned  three  responsible  persons  at 
the  Karl  Kolb  GMBH  &  Co  as  well  as  four  re- 
sponsible people  at  the  WET  Hambunr  Co. 
and  Pruessag  AG.  among  whom  was  Kaser  Al 
Khadl.  Identified  in  Der  Spiegel 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  re- 
ported on  this  project  in  the  BundestaR  and 
before  the  Economics  Committee. 

m. 

The  courts  must  now  pronounce  on  this  se- 
ries of  cases  I  have  mentioned.  I  cannot 
make  any  pre-JudKementa.  But  I  do  regret 
that  the  penal  provtsons  In  the  Foreign 
Trade  Bill  at  the  time  of  these  deeds— and 
these  provisions  are  the  ones  that  must  be 
applied— do  not  admit  of  a  suitable  sentence 
in  case  of  a  verdict  of  guilty.  We  have  cor- 
rected this  situation  In  the  meantime  with  a 
sentence  of  3  to  10  years  in  prison. 

There  have  already  been  demands  for  addi- 
tional tightening  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Bill 
If.  In  spite  of  the  comprehensive  amend- 
ments passed  in  1989  which  Parliament 
passed  Jointly-right  up  to  the  weapons  con- 
trol bill-there  still  exists  some  need  for 
treatment,  we  will  take  up  any  reasonable 
future  suggestion  immediately. 

(Translated  by  David  Skelly.  CRS-Lan- 
guage  Servcles.  October  4.  1990 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMKN'IS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  title  22,  United  States 
Code,  section  276,  as  amended,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sanford]  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  durinf?  the  102d  Contrress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  title  22.  United 
States  Code,  sections  276h-276k,  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  durtng  the  102d  Congress. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Wednesday.  January  23:  that  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


not  present,  which  will  enable  them  to 
plan  their  schedules,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  take  action  on  sev- 
eral measures  during  this  week.  The 
possibilities  include  a  bill  providing 
tax  benefits  for  American  troops  In  the 
Persian  Gulf;  a  bill  providing  for  a  vet- 
erans compensation  COLA;  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  agent  orange 
for  Vietnam  veterans;  and  three  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  subjects  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  the  situation  in  the  Bal- 
tics, and  Israel. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  on  tomor- 
row reach  agreement  to  take  up  as 
many  of  these  as  possible  and  to  have 
such  roUcall  votes  as  are  necessary  to 
occur  on  Thursday  between  noon  and  3 
p.m..  so  that  Senators  can  be  aware 
that  it  is  at  least  my  intention  to 
schedule  votes  during  the  period  be- 
tween noon  and  3  p.m.  on  Thursday,  if 
we  can  get  agreement  in  that  regard. 

Obviously.  If  we  cannot  get  agree- 
ment, then  votes  may  occur  at  other 
times  during  the  week.  But  I  believe  it 
is  more  convenient  for  Senators  and 
more  orderly  if  we  can  schedule  the 
business  in  a  way  that  enables  us  to 
complete  action  on  as  many  of  these 
measures  as  is  possible  in  the  manner  I 
have  just  suggested. 

I  will  be  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  this  will  help.  We  will  cheek  with 
Members  who  are  absent  on  official 
business.  Most  of  our  Members  are 
here.  I  guess  there  could  be  as  many  as 
six  rollcall  votes;  probably  not.  There 
probably  will  be  a  minimum  of  two; 
maybe  more.  Somewhere  between  two 
and  six  votes,  would  be  my  guess,  will 
occur  between  12  noon  and  3  p.m.  on 
Thursday 

We  will  be  in  touch  with  Members  on 
this  side  and  hope  to  be  able  to  inform 
the  majority  leader,  if  not  tonight, 
then  early  in  the  morning.  So  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  some  agreement  during 
the  day  tomorrow.  Members  can  debate 
any  or  all — or  at  least  discuss  any  or 
all — of  the  resolutions  or  bills  that 
may  be  coming  this  wav 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 

the    previous    order,    the    Senate    will 

stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 
Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  6;01  p  m. 

recessed    until    tomorrow.    Wednesday. 

January  23.  1991.  at  12  noon. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  consulting  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  with 
several  Senate  committee  chairmen  re- 
garding the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  and 
for  the  staffs  of  those  Senators  who  are 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received 


by 


BOB  M«ITTNEZ.  OF  PUJIUDA  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  NA 
TIONAL  DRUG  C»!<TBOL  POLICY  VICE  WILLIAM  J  BEN 
NETT   RB8IONED 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  POLLOWmO  OPnCKRS  OF  THE  U  8  COAST  OUMU> 
FOR  APPOINTMCNT  TO  TK«  ORADE  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL 

ARTHl-R  E  MENU 
John  N    FAIGLE 
PETER  A    BITJCH 

THE  POLLOWINO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  V  S  COAST  OUARD 
FOR  APPOfNTMEKT  TO  THE  ORADE  OP  REAR  ADMIRAL 
IXJWEK  HA  LP  I 


the  Senate  January  22.  1991; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

ANDREW  LAMAR  ALEXANDER.  JR     OF  TENNESSEE   TO 
BE  SECRETARY  OF  EDI-'CATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


DAVID  E  CUNCAOLINI 
WILLIAM  J   ECKER 


JOHN  L   LINNON.  JR 
RUDY  K   PESCHXL 


OERALO  F   WOOLE\'ER 
RICHARD  D   HERR 


IN  THE  ARMY 

THE  POLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  , DENTAL  CORPS)  OF  THE  LTiTTED 
STATES  TO  THE  ORADE  OF  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TrTLE  10  UNrrED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  SIKA)  AND8J4 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  JOHN  J   CUDDY   5O>-4»-0«7   U  8   ARMY 
IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS  CANDIDATES  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PER 
MANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OF  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE 
U  8  NAV^-  PUR.91;ANT  TO  TTTLE  10  l^NrTED  STATES 
CODE.  SECTION  Ml 

NAVAL  RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS. 
U8N 

To  be  eTtsign.  permanent 


L'i'NN    MARTIN 
LABOR 


OF    ILLINOIS     TO    ME    SECRETARY    OP 


ACFALLE  KENNETH  8 
ADAIR  THOA.VIS  B 
ADAMS  DANIEL  H 
ADAMS  KECIA  A 
ADKINS  WILUAM  M 
ADONA  JEREMIA8  S 
ADelDE  RICKIE  V 
AGUILA  HARRY  J 
AOITNALDO  MICHELLE  L 
AI-ANITAREK  R 
ALBRITTON  JAMES  T 
AI/CORN  WILUAM  L  JR 
ALEXANDER  TRACEY  B 
ALLEN  ERIC  N 
ALLENA  JOSEPH  T 
ALLICK  8U8ANNE  M 
AU.TMONT  RENE  C 
ALOI8E  MICHAEL  E 
AMBROSE  JOHN  Z 
AMICK  BOBBY  D 
AMODIO  PAUL  A 
ANAHTAStO  ONOFRIO  A 
ANDERSON  ANGUS  E 
ANDERSON  DAVID  A 
ANDERSON  HOBIE  E 
ANDERSON  JAMES  C 
ANDERSON  JEFFREY'  B 
ANDERSON  JONATHAN  D 
ANDERSON  THOMAS  J 
A>a3IN0  DARREN  E 
ANDREW  JAMES  W 
ANDREWS  ERIN  I 
ANDHU8  ROSAUND  V 
ANGF.I/OPOULOS  MICHAEL  J 
ANOERHOFER  TODD  E 
ARAGON  DONALD  J 
ARCHER  DAVID  E 
ARCHIBALD  BRYAN  D 
ARJB  RCjBERT  M 
ARME8  MICHAEL  W 
ARMSTRONG  ERRIN  P 
ARMSTRONG  STEPHEN  E 
ARNIiT  CHRISTOPHER  D 
AK.VCTT  ROBERT  C 
AR.SOU)l  !4HELLY  M 
ARNOW  MONICA  L 
AKBIOLA  STEPHEN  E 
ARTER  AARON  M 
ASNER  OREOORY  P 
ATCHESON  MICHAEL  J 
ATKINB  DOUGLAS  O 
Al-Bl-T  MICHAEL  P 
AU0EN8TEIN  RICHARD  B 
AUSTIN  JOHN  O  III 
AISTIN  THOMAS  F  III 
ALTENRIETH  DOUGLAS  J 
AVENA  OSCAR  P 
AVXRY  MARK  A 
AYER8  MICHAEL  T 
BAAS  WILLIAM  A 
BAASEN  CHADM 
BAENZICER  MARK  M 
BAIIO  SARAH  M 
BAGWELL  SARAVOOT  P 
BAILEY  ANA8TASIA  R 

baiij:y  JERRY  J 
BAIIJTY  8EANR 
BAIR  WARREN  P 
BAKER  ALBERT  R 


BAKER  STEVEN  L 
BAKER  TODD  R 
BALDWIN  ERIC  A 
BALLARD  THEODORE  A 
BALLINOER  DAVID  M 
BANKS  ROBERT 
BARBER  DANIEL  J 
BARBER  DAVID  R 
BARGE  HF.ZEKIAH 
BARKF.K   loHN  E 
BARKHIMER  ERIK  R 
BARNES  JOHN  M 
BARNETT  OLIN  I. 
BARTA  CHRISTIN-E  A 
BARTHOLOMEW  DANIEL  P 
BARTLINO  CHARLES  A 
BART08H  BRADY  J 
BASS  ANDREW  A 
BASSO  MARK  J 
BATES  ROBERT  A 
BAUER  ANTHONY  J 
BAUMGARTEN  JEFFREY  A 
BAUREOOER  FRANK  N 
BAXTER  ROBERT  L 
BAVONA  FERDINAND  B 
BEAL  CLAPTON  R 
SEALS  BTE\TEN  A 
BEAN  CLIFFORD  W  ID 
BEARD  TIMC>THY  D  tX 
BEARDEN  JAMES  D  IV 
BEAITXJIN  JASON  A 
BEAUREGARD  DEVIN  L 
BEAVER  DOUGLAS  J 
BECKER  BRIAN  C 
BECKF.R  SEAN  M 
BECKLES  MIOIXL  A 
BEDFORD  DANIEL  W 
BEEBE  ADAM  L 
BEUVEAU  JOHN  B 
BEIX18  ROBERT  H 
BELVEU  GRADY  A 
BENFIEIJ5  CHARLES  T 
BENFlEIJl  DARREL  C 
BENNETT  JOHN  F 
BENNETT  JOHN  L 
BENNETT  I.^-NNE  M 
BENTLE^'  WILLIAM  K 
BENTON  DA.VIEL  A 
BERENS  BTEVEN  J 
BERG  CHARLES  L 
BERG  LAWRENCE  J 
BERGAD  DANIEL  N 
BEROER  Rf)BERT  D  JR 
BERGIN  FRANCIS  T  lU 
BEROIN  THOMAS  P 
BEROMANN  LEON  O 
BERI-ANGA  GERARD  A 
BERR108  JOSEPH  S 
BETTIB  ROBERT  M 
BEWLE^'  SCim  A 
BICE  JEFFREY  H 
BICXNELL  CRAIO  A 
BIENKOWSKI  STEVEN  A 
BIOGER8  CLARK  H 
BILUNGBLUTi'  BRIAN  T 
BILI^  JOHN  V 
BIORN  MICHAEL  D 
BITTl.E  BARDFORD  P 
BLACKBURN  DANIEL  8 
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BI^KLEY  MATTHEU   K 

BLANTON  WINTJ  S 
8LATNY  BHELLV  A 
BLATTER  BCOTT  W 
BLAU  ERIC  C 
BUER  ERIC  F  11 
BLOOD  MICHAEL  J 
BLUMEN8CHEIN  DA.VIEL  1. 
BtJARDMAN  RA^'MONI)  (' 
BfXlDA.NOWlCZ  EDWIN  F 
BOHANAN  LE8UE  K 
BOHN  BTEPHEN  J 
B<:)HN  WILUAM  B 
BOISVERT  PRESCOTT  M 
BOIT  SAMUEI.  H 
BflUIT  JONATHAN  H 
BOI.TON  BRETT  A 
BONACCI  DAVUl  E 
BtxrTH  ERIC  H 
BOOTH  ORBOORY  L 
BORIIONARO  RICHARD  .1 
B<  iREK  CHRISTOPHER  .1 
BOROUGHS  HOWARD  J 
BOST  MICHAEL  11 
BOSWELl.  ANOEI.A  1 
BOUCHER  MlCHFa.E  L 
W^>rL08  MATTHEW  H 
BOUKGEAU  DAVIIl  C 
Bn»11EN  CRAIG  1 
BOWERS  THOMAS  8 
B<'W!.E8  BRIAN  E 
Bi'VER  TIMOTHY  E 
BllYIXS  ROBERT  C 
BOVT  MARY  K 
BRABBC  CHAIO  R 
BRACE  DA  Vir>  L 
BRACKNELL  ROBERT  G 
BRADLEY  KEVIN  T 
BRAliV  MICHAEL  O 
BRANIXIN  HOWARD  8 
HR.'..N'TLEY  RICHARD  W 
HKAM'M  IAN  !) 
HK_^B»E1,1.  JEFFREY  E 
HRAWKR  A.VIIREU  .' 
BR.-.  7.  A  BILl 
BRECKENHIDOE  MATTHEW 

BRJIKS  BCOTT  E 
BREITlNOFJi  JEFFREY  C. 

BRIA.N  HAROIJ)  IJ 
BRICK  STEVEN  A 
BRIBC.EL  ,IoHN  R 
BRUK'.LER  ri.EJ»(EN8  V 
BRisroE  IiANlEI.  F 
BRiXiKS  ROBERT  .'.  JR 
BMi)SSEAr  SEAN  P 
BROWN  CR,A1G  T 
BRj:iWN  EI1WARD8 
BROWN  ERIC  I 
BKOWN  GLENN  A  .m 
HKi  iWS  C.HBO<lRV  A 
mu  'WS  JOHN  J 
BKiiWN  LARRY  Ii 
HRJ'WS  I.ARS  T 
HKiiWN  MICHAFX  T 
BRliWN  TRACY  M 
BROWN  WU.l.lA.M 
BROWNLNC.  MATTHEW  J 
BHUKN  IJAM  M 
BRUMEIEIJ)  CORY  E 
BRYAN  KY'l.E  A 
BRYER  SUSAN  M 
BUCHANAN  HOU  ARD  C 
BI-CHEIT  PATRICIA  I- 
BUCK  MARK  A 
BUCKLEY  EtJWARI'  M 
BUCKLEY'  JUA.Nrro  R 
BUCKON  DANIEL  K 
BUELL  RICHARlJ  t 
BUN-NELL  PAUL 
BURD  JAMES 
BURDETTE  PHI1.IP  A 
BITIOESB  BRAIN  T 
BlTUiEBS  CHRISTOPHER  J 
BITUMIB  MANUEL  JR 
BITOCE  ERIC  J 
BURKE  PAULM 
BITUtEMPER  RAYMOND  R 
BI/RSON  PATRICK  A 
BISHEE  DAVIT)  A 
BUSHEY  JOHN  E 
BUSHMAN  MICHAEL  J 
BUSHNER  JOHFJ'H  A 
Bl-TTS  EDWARI)  1. 
BITZIRUS  EDWARD  T 
BlTkALDA  AMY  1, 
BY  FORD  QEOROE  J 
B^TINE  KEVIN  M 
CAIN  MAX  W 
CALIJ^HAN  MATrHEW  A 
CAMP  CHRISTOPHFJ4  .1 
CAMPBEU.  HANNEUIRK 
CAMPION  DAVIIl  A 
CANEIKI  GUILLERMO  A 
CANETE  KEN-NETH  B 
CANNEl.l-A  CAROLY'N  M 
CAPEZZONE  DAVID  L 
CARCl'  WILLIAM  J 
C  ARL  ERIC  S 
CARUMIN  WILI-IAM  V 
CARoZZA  JOHN  I. 
CARPENTER  CARUN  D 


CARR  KATHLEEN 
CARREIRO  BETH  A 
CARROLL  THOMAS  W 
CARTER  GREG  H 
C.\RTER  MICH  A  El,  P 
CARTER  BTUART  .! 
C.ARTVmiOHT  CI"RT1S  .1 
CARTHTIIOHT  LISA  M 
CARVER  PATRICIA  A 
CASEY  BRANDT  C 
CASEY  PAUL  J 
CASSONI  RlCHARJl 
CASTLE  FREDERICK  S 
CASTLE  MICHAEL  N 
CAT.AROJA  REX  J 
CAULK  JEFFREY  V 
CAVA.NAGH  PATRICK  J 
CERVENY  STEVEN  E 
CERWONKA  CHRISTOPHER 

.1 
CHAMBERLAIN  MICHAEL  .1 
CHAMBERI.IN  GEORGE  E 
CHAN  ALFONSO  G 
CHAN  PAUL  A 
CHANG  DENNIS  C 
CHARLES  ERIK  W 
CHASE  MICHAEL  D 
CHATHAM  DAVni    I 
CHATTERTON  OEOFERfri-  W 
CHEN  ALAN  C 
CHERNESKY  .lOSFJ'H  F 
CHE8TNA  PETER  J 
CHIEN  8TANFTELD  1. 
CHIN'.jOY  JOANNE  G 

chow  lynn  t 
christensen  j.ames  p 
christensen  john  a 
christian  william  a 
christman  derek  l 
christman  steven  r 
chung  tae  h 
clark  dale 

CLARK  tX)U(iLAS  K 
CLARK  GARY  M 
CLARK  JAMIE  A 
CLARK  VINCENT  T 
CI..\RKETRJSHA  1. 
CLARKSON  GAVIN  S 
CLEMENTS  WILLIAM  J 
Cl.IMER  JASON  A 
CLYDE  KEVIN  P 
CXjBB  Wn^LIAM  F 
aiCHRAN  ALTON  L  JR 
CfX-HRAN  FATHK'K  B 
CIX-KINO  UAVID  N 
CUE  AllAM  C 
COHEN  ELIZABETH  A 
C-'  'HEN  ERIC  L 

o  ';.;.:ns  pamei.  i 
CoLLIN.-s  HERBERT  M  II 
r.  jI.I.INS  ROBERT  K  IV 
OH/ON  FJ>WIN  K    'R 
COI.WELL  CHRI.STtlPHER  P 
CfiLWELL  WILLIAM    J 
COMBGYS  CARL  R 
CONE  MICHAEL  J 
CONKUN  NORMAN  J 
CONLEV  NORMAN  B  III 
CONTJOLLY  .HCOTT 
CONWAY  ROSANNE  V 
CflNWAV  WU.LIA.M  T 
COOOAN  JAMES  J  V 
COOK  KENN-ETH  B 
CfXlLBY-  ROBERT  W 
CXJONEY  MARK  E 
CORCORAN  PATRICK  C 
OlRDERIl  DANIEI    K 
COREY  JAMES  W 
rt  1R,NER  SCtrTT  T 
CORRADI  DAVIIl  T 
CORY  CHRISTOPHER  B 
ro8TEI,LO  TERRKNCE  W  IV 
(,-oTTFJ<  LYNDA  T 
COULTER  SHANNON  E 

COVEY  jeefre:y  g 

COWAN  JOSEPH  M 
COX  CHARLES  B 
COX  JILL  A 

COYKENTIAIJ,  WILUA.M  E 
CRAM  MICHAEL  W 
CRAMP  C.REGOKY  n 
CRAUGH  I.INTiA  E 
CRAWI-TIRD  MATTHEW 
CRECER  LEOC 
CREWS  JOHN  E 
CREWS  TIMOTHY'  S 
CRIS8  MICHAEL  I. 
CRIBSMAN  SHERRY  D 
CRIST  PETER  L 
CROSBY  DAVID  L 
CHI  )SS  Gi  IRDON  A 
CROWIJ:y  PAUL  R 
CRUMLISH  KEVIN  G 
CRUZ  CHRISTOPHER  A 
CUKA  ENTtlgUE  T 
CURFMAN  WALTER  R 
Cl-RRAN  MICHAEl,  T 
CURRY  TODD  A 
CUR-ns  DARIN  C 
CURTIS  JENNIFER  L 
CURTIS  MICHAEL  R 
CU8HINO  DAVID  B 


CVLC  BERNARD  J 
DAHM  SCOTT  E 
DAINB  RONALD  R 
DALTON  JOE  W 
!)A1.Y  WALTER  E 
DA.NIELS  TOMOTHY  L 
I-I.A.N-NENFELDT  JOSPEH  A 
DAU  BRIAN  T 
DAVENPORT  ALICE  C 
IlAVIES  PAIT.  H  JK 
DAVIS  CRAIO  M 
DAVIS  GAVIN  H 
DAVIS  JACK  D 
DAVIS  LAURA  L 
DAVIS  LEONARD  O 
DAVIS  PAUL  G  U 
DAVISON  CHRISTOPHER  .M 
DAY  MARK  E 
DAYS  TEDDY  L 
DEAZEVEDO  DAVID  K 
DEDRICK  KYLE  R 
DEGREGORY  CHRISTflPHER 

P 
DBGRUCCIO  JAMES  G 
DBGUIRE  FRANK  C  JP. 
DEICHERT  M.ARTIN  K 
DELANY  PATRICK  T 
DELAROSA  CHRISTIAN  N 
DELGAIX)  RAY-MONT)  R  III 
DEMBICKY  ROBERT  A 
DEMERS  JAMES  R 
HENEFJIGAARD  Pf-rEP.  t 
:il-J^.OSA  KREIl  A 
:>I:>AC.UN  ROBERT')  V 
I'E-MIPO  ROBERT  A 
UEITERMAN  D.A.NIEL  T 
DEU-TERMANN  DAVID  W 
DEUT8CH  PAULT 
DEVUN  DAVID  L 
DEWILDE  CHRISTOPHER  R 
DEWTTT  ERIC  T 
DIAMOND  JAMES  L 
DICKINSON  MICHAEL  W 
DIEBOLD  PETER  J 
DIEHL  WIU.LAM  .' 
DIEKE.MPER  JOSEPH 
DIETSCH  ALLAN  J 
DILL  AN-THONY  R 
DILLON  PETER  .' 
DINETTE  JAMES  M 
DIXON  .MATHEW  A 
tXILAN  THOMAS  P 
IIOMBROW  JENNIFER  N 
IKIMINGUE  RONALD  A 
IKi.MIMCK  PETER  B 
IXlMiNlCK  RA.NTIAIJ,  » 
IXIMKE  TODD  C 
IXISAHUE  TIMOTHY  > 
IKIRMAN  BENJAMIN  R 
IKIRNAK  DAVID  B 
IXIRNBIRKR  WA1-NE  M 
t»lRR  MATTHEW   M 
iKil  CETTE  RODNEY  J 
:m.uGLAS  CHRISTINA  A 
I  iOW  LING  CH.ARLES 
IXiYLE  .lOSPEH  M 

dpj;nnan  darrell  d 

DRilPlCK  CHRISTOPHER  M 
DUFF^  WILUAM  M 
DL-NBAR  BHADUN 
DUT<CA.N  JOSEPH  A  IV 
DUNHAN  DARIN  T 
DUNICAN  PETER  B 
DUN^N  DAVID  L 
DUNTJE  TIMOTHY  .) 
DIKNIGAN  JEROME  A 
DLT<TON  EDWARD  S 
DLTIBIN  PHILLIP  E 
DVORAK  JAMES  A 
DWONCH  VVETTE  A 
DWY'EH  .MATTHEW  D 
EASLEY  MONA  E 
EAST  CHRISTOPHER  M 
EDWARDS  CHARLES  \' 
EDWARDS  DAVID  B 
EDWARDS  JAMIE  L 
EOAN  GRFXXJRY  T 
EHLERS  GEORGE  E 
EIGENHEEB  TRACY  1. 
EISNER  EDW  ARDT 
ELSON  DAVID  L 
EKINCl  KRIS  F 
ELBI-aiT  MICHAEL  J 
E..;  HH~    'EEFREY  S 
1-  :  >    !■  A  K>.  ■!■  L 

t  .j-;;n>  k:mberly  m 
i ...  ;  ■:•:  :i'/olas  J 
1 .  :,)•-:  KELLY  J 

K..:  1-  I  HAHI.ES  H 

K:.h  'I' '.kka:.:   :. 

f.  ■.1.1  •':■:'»■.::■  :• 

ELY  DAVID  M 
EMMfUtT  JOHN  T 
ENTIERS  THEOLX3RE  P 
EVDRIE8  MICH.VEL  F 
ENSIGN  SEAN  H 
E.NSMINGER  DANIEL  J 
ERVIN  MILES  T 
ESCHIMl  MICHAEL  T 
ESPESETH  CRAIG  D 
ESTELA  ERNEST 
ETTINGER  JOHN  R 


EVA.N8  CHRISTOPHER  J 
EVANS  DAVID  B  JR 
EVAN8  DAVID  K 
EVANS  JOHN  W  JR 
EVERLETH  KREG  R 
EVERSON  PAUL  J 
EY'MAN  RICK  C 
FAILLA  CHRISTOPHER  P 
FALLAVOLUTA  GREGG 
FAMBRO  DILLARD  H 
FANEUF  PAUL  R 
FARLEY  WILUAM  S 
F.ARNAN  PAUL  W 
F.ARRY  GREGORY  S 
FECHTER  GEORGE  L 
FEE  BRIAN  W 
FEE  DANIEL  J 
FEGLEY  KEVIN  D 
FEUCIAN  PAUL  L 
FE.VNESSEY'  8TE\'EN  C 
FFmNANDEZ  CHRISTOPHER 

FEUILLE  SCOTT  A 
KEIUTZ  ROBERT  A 
FILLEY  STEN^EN  D 
FINCH  MARY  C 
FIN-N  JOSEPH  F 
FISH  SHAN-NON  M 
FISHER  THOMAS  M 
FLSKE  PAUL  A 
FITZPATRJCK  BP.IAN  G 
FITZPA'TUCK  TIMOTHY'  F 
FLANAG.AN  SEAN  P 
FLENIKEN  JAMES  G 
FI. INTER  EDWARD  P 
FIXIR  JOHN 
FLOY'D  JOHN  E 
FlyOY'D  REUBEN  M 
FLYTO.  MICHAEL  W 
FfJLTA  GREGORY  D 
FORCE  CHRISTOPHER  J 
FOREMAN  RICHARD  L 
F08CAT0  MATTHEW  W 
FOSTER  JAMES  W 
FOSTER  MARK  E 
FOUTS  MIGUEL  L 
FRANCIS  THOMAS  R 
FRANCISCO  ALh-REU  T 
FRAN-K  JOSEPH  A 
FRAN-K  STEVEN  J 
FRAN'KS  .lAMES  R 
FRANSSON  LARRY  L 
FRASEH  ORECAJRY  8 
FRAZIER  ANDREW 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  C 
FP.EEMAN  CHRIS  J 
FREEMAN  MARK  T 
FREER  CHR1.STOPHER  R 
FREIVALD  JACOB  D 
FRETTER  MICHELLE  J 
FREUDENTHAL  MICH.AEL  J 
FREV  CHRISTOPHER  J 
FBITSCHE  MICHAEL  S 
FRY  DEREK  K 
PREY  EDWARD  L 
FUENTES  R.ANDALL 
FUJISAKA  JEFFREY'  W 
FULPORD  THO.MAS  8 
FULIXR  CHARLES  E  JR 
l-ULLER  .SCOTT  K 
PITCHER  FRANK  W 
ri'ALL  DARRYL  J 

oajley  john  b 
o.ala,nte  julie  a 
gallaher  jennifer  m 
o.alu  michael  f 
calunaro  john  t 
gant)t  phillip  b 
garcia  jonathan  g 
garcia  richard  a 
g.arciainiguez  rak.ael  h 
g.ard  da\td  l 
gareffa  anthony  j 
g.arrbcht  alexantjer  c 
gartzke  jean  m 
garvin  julia  n 
gaskill  mark  e 
gf:breegziabheb  de.moz 

GEER  MICHAEl.  T 
GEIS  DAVIIl  S 
G»GRAS  SCtTT  R 
GEoRt^t  ANDREW  J 
GEoW.UI.:.-  CHRISTOPHER 

P 
GERMAN-N  MATTHEW   ] 
GERONIME  MARJ(  T 
CETSCHMAN  TEDMAN  E 
CETTINS  EDWARD  S 
GLARD  LY-NN  T 
GIBERSON  PAIXO 
GIBSON  MICHAEL 
GIDB0N8  CHRISTOPHER  D 
GILBERT  DAVID  E 
CILBRETH  TIMOTHY'  L 
GILL  FRANK  T 
GILMORE  BRLAN  J 
OILMORE  CHARLES  A 
On-TINAN  BRIAN  D 
ODJDER  JA.MES  B 
CINGRAS  OMER  M 
GIROUTC  RAYMOND  G 
GIVENS  RONALDO  D 


OUCK  LANCE  E 
GLOSTER  DEXTER  K 
GLOVER  KING  S  JR 
GODBEE  FRED  O 
CiODFREY  STEFA.NVIE  L 
GOEBEL  JEFFREY  J 
GOLDEN  GREGORY  G 
GOMINIAK  JOHN  P 
GONCALVT*  ANTONIO  M 
CX)NZALE£  ROBERT  H 
GONZALEZ  ANGELA 
GONZALEZ  RAMtRO 
GOODHART  CHRISTOPHER 

A 
GOODMAN  RUSSELL  G 
aXlDPASTU-RE  MIGUEL  C 
OtXJDRlCH  MARK  R 
GOOLSBY  JERRY  D 
GORDON  JEFFREY   I* 
GORDON  THOMAS  J  P. 
GORGAS  DAVID  P 
GORMAN  MICHAEl-  F 
GOITIN'K  EDWARIi  N 
0<:>VER  STEPHEN  D 
GRABAN  MICHAEL  C 
GRAEBNER  THOMAS  E 
GRAFF  MARK  L 
GRAFF  TAMARA  R 
GRALER  BRUCE  G 
GRANT  KATHLEEN  H 
GRANMLLE  M  .ALCOLM  F 
CRAY  BRPi  S 
GRAY  MARK  A 
GRAY  PAIX  H 

HACHAXXJORIAN  LEE  H 
HACKETT  DAVID  G 
HaEN  JASON  R 
HAOEN  CHRISTOPHER  .' 
HAGGERTY  MICAHEL  D 

hahm  jimmy  l 

HALDEMAN  DAVID  J 

HALL  LY-LE  D 
HALL  SIDNEY  E 
HALL  TODD  I 
HAMEL  PAU-L  A 
HAMILTON  ERIC  E 
HAMILTY.1N  JEN-NIFER  M 
HAMILTON  JOHN  G 
HAMILTON  JOHN  G  ID 
HAMILTON  MARK  D 
HAMMON-D  A.VDREW  W 
HAMMONTJ  EDW  ARD  P  IV 
HANCOCK  BRADLEY  S 
HANOL-N  JOHN  P 
HAN-NAFORD  SHANE  E 
HANNIFIN  PATRICK  J 
HANRAHAN  JOSEPH  A 
HANSEN  CAM  R 
HANSEN  KEITH  A 
HANSEN  MAIA  A 
H.ANSEN  ROBERT  A 
H.ANSON  CRAIG  M 
H.AN.SON  ELIN  D 
H  ANSON  SCOTT  A 
HARLEY'  SEAN  M 
HARMaN  MICHAEL  J 
H.ARRICAN  NICHOLAS  P 
HARRILL  THOMAS  V 
HARRINGTON  MARK  h 
HARRIS  JAMES  M 
HARRIS  JASON  E 
HARRIS  KEITH  s 
H.ARRIS  SAMUE;.  W 
HARRIS  SHANE  G 
HART  THOMAS  A  JR 
HARTENSTEIN  JOHN  P 
HARTSHORN  CHRISTIAN  .' 
HARTZELL  FREDERICK  E 
HARVEY"  JAMES  D 
HARVILL  RICHAJUJ  L 
HARWELL  THOMAS  V,  JR 
HATCHER  JAMES  C 
HAL-NTY'  JOHN  H 
HAWKINS  JAMES  D 
HAWKINS  TED  J 
HAVES  JOHN  R 
HAVES  PERVIS  D 
HAY-NES  PHILIP  H 
HAYNES  WILUAM  D 
HEALEY  RICHARD  A  JR 
HF^LY  MICH.AEL  J 
HE.ASLET  WILLIAM  C 
HECHT  SABRINA  J 
HECKEL  MARK  E 
HIX-KER  JONATHAN  D 
HKDDING  MATTHEW  E 
HEI«F.s  WILLIAM  K 
KEF  FERN  THOMAS  V 
HEFFERNAN  CHRISTOPHER 

M 
HEFFNER  JOHN  R 
HELFIN  EDWARTi  L 
HZIDRJCK  USA  M 
HEINE  JEFFREY  J 
HEINZE  M.ARTIN  .} 
HELSEL  BR.ADLEY  A 
HEMELSTRANTl  SCCTTT  W 
HKNl)ER.soS  ANTHONT  N 
HE-VDERSON  EDWARD  E 
HI3<DRICK  GEOFFREY  M 
HERALD  ASA  J 


OR.AY  TIMOTHY'  J 
GREELEY'  ROBERT  8 
OREEN  FRANTCLIN  C 
GREEN  MARIE  E 
OREEN  MARK  » 
GREENE  KE\TN  A 
GREENE  NICHOLAS  C 
GREENE  SHIRLEY  B 
GREENFIELD  ALAN  R 
GREENLEE  DANIEL  F 
GREEN-WOOD  A-NTlREW  H 
GREGG  ANTHON-Y'  J 
GREGG  CHARLES  R 
GRBOO  THEODORE  w 
GRIFFIN  MICHAEL  C 
GRIMES  PAULG 
GRIMM  MICHAEL  J 
GRIMSRIT)  ERIK  R 
GRI880M  BRUCE  W 
GROESCHN-ER  .SCOTT  E 
GROSS  MOSS  W 
GROIT  ROBERT  S 
GUALTIERI  MICHAEL  C 
GUECK  STEPHEN  L 
GL-N-DAYAO  JEN"N1FFEI-:  D 
G'l-NTILACH  DAVID  A 
GUN-N  ERIC 

GUSEWELLE  TIMOTHY'  J 
GITIERREZ  JESSE  V 
GITIERREZ  JONATHON  R 
GI-TIERREZ  VICTORJR  M 
GUZZIO  MICHELIJ;  E 
GUZZC  MARK  A 


HERBERT  ERIC  w 

HERBERT  WAY-NE  M 

HERNAN-DEZ  GU^REK" 

HERNAN-DEZ  RAYMOND  M 

HERNON  JAMES  A 

HERRING  MARC  A 

HESS  MICHAEL  K 

KE86ER  ROBERT  W 

HEY  M  BRIAN  L 

HICKS  GOEFFREY'  T 

HICKS  JOHN  D 

Hr„DEBRANT'  MARK  D 

HILL  DAVID  W 

HIMSTREET  THOMAS  O 

HINSON  EDW  AR.D  D 

HL.\DON  JOHN  L 

HOBBE  THOMAS  K 

HOBBS  THOMAS  V 

HOBBS  WILLLAM  H 

HOEFT  TERENCE  A 

HOEGMEYER  TIMOTHY   J 

HOFFMAN  RAY'MONI     :R 

HOFFMAN'S  RONALD  E 

HOKANSON  LAANS  B 

HOKOM  MICHAEL  S 

HOLDEN  ROBERT  7 

HOLLANT'  JOHN  R 

HOLLAN-D  WILLLAM  E 

HOLLES  JOSEPH  H 

HOLLTNGER  PAUL  J 

HOLLINGSHEAJJ  THOMAS  P 

HOLMES  WTLUAM  H 

HOLT  CREIGTON  D 

HOLTAN  DOUGLAS  L 

HOLWEG  ERIC  J 

HOMAN  MICHAEL  K 

HOMAN  RUSSELL  J 

HO.MEB  WILLIAM  J 

HOMMEL  MICHAEL  P 

HOOYTHAN  GARY 

HOR.N'ER  ERIK  R 

MORTON  SHELIA  R 

H08TETTER  DAN'ME  J 

HOUSE  DAVID  A 

HOU8EL  REUBEN  P 

HOUSTON  PAUL  R 

HOWELL  HEATH  M 

HOWELL  SCOTT  P 

HRVCY  SZY'N  GERALD 

H'^-BBELL  JAMES  M 

HUFFMAN  EI-iWARD  G 

HUGHES  JAMES  M 

HUGHES  KE\TN  L 

HUL8E  ANTlREW  J 

Hl-MISTON  KARL  F 

HUMPHREY  CHRISTOPHER 
E 

HURST  CHARLES  E  JR 

HUSMAN"N  OREIGORY  A 

H'lTCHIN'SON  DAVID  K 

HITCHISON  WILLIAM  A 

mTNTt  JEFFRE^   F 

LAN-NUCC:  JAMES  P 

ISAACS  WILLLAM  O  II 

ISERNHAGEN  JONATHAN  G 

ISH.AM  SUZAN-NE  C 

IVaRSEN  RODNEY'  W 

JACKSON  ELIZABETH  L 

,'ACKSON  LARA  M 
'  aCKSOS  MATTHEW  J 
'■Cops  '..A'.'IDE 
'  ACOBS  .'.iHN  C 

.:  .AXUC  PETER  A 

'AMES  I'AVJ    A 

'  ANCZFWSK:    '"'.IE  A 

''K'V:^   I   H'r..--^    PHER  J 

•    KL.     ;  :hk!-.i.sa  m 
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JENKINS  TODD  M 
JCNNINOe  •nMOTHY  P 
JIBAJA  OtLBCRT  R 
JOHANSSON  JOHN  W 
JOHNSON  BRETT  T 
JOHNSON  BRIAN  E 
JOHNSON  ERIC  D 
JOHNSON  ERIC  S 
JOHNSON  ERIK  L 
JOHNSON  JACK  J 
JOHNSON  KRISTl  A 
JOHNSON  MARVIN  R 
JOHNSON  PAUL  H  nl 
JOHNSON  SCOTT  E 
JOHNSON  STEVEN  C 
JOHNSON  TODD  A 
JOHNSTON  JAMES  M 
JOHNSTON  LANNY  O 
JOHNSTON  PATRICK  T 
JOHNSTON  ROBERT  D 
JONES  BOBBY  » 
JONES  BRANDON  L 
JONES  CHARLES  D 
JONES  CRAIO  A 
JONES  JAMES  L 
JONES  JASON  K 
JONES  KUtSTCN  M 
JONES  LEWIS  J 
JONES  MICHAEL  L 
JONES  N10EL  W 
JONES  RANDAL  T 
JONES  TERRELL 
JONES  TIMOTHY  F 
JORDAN  ANDREW  H 
JORDAN  CHARLES  L 
JORDAN  DOUOLA«  A 
JORDAN  KIMBERLY  A 
JOSEPH  DANIEL  8 
JUIDICI  ROBERT  P 
JULIAN  niANKLIN  D 
KAHL  STEVEN  J 
KAHM  HENRY  D 
KAHRL  MARK  T 
KAHRI.  PHILLIP  A 
KAISER  CHRIBTOPHER  T 
KANE  DAVID  M 
KANG  H<)0  B 
KAN7,  MARCUS  E 
KAPPLER  JOHN  A  II 
KARAHEVICH  DAVID  M 
KARNEY  THOMAS  C 
KA8PER  LEWIS  P  JR 
KAOrPMAN  DANIEL  C 
KCBLE  DAVID  A 
KEELING  ROBERT  H 
KBENAN  JOSEPH  M 
KEHOE  TROY  U 
KELLER  CHAHIXS  E 
KXLLEY  JAMKIB  J 
KKLI.V  BRIAN  P 
KKLLY  PATRICK  W 
KBIP  DAVID  H 
EBfDAIX  JAMCH  R 
nMETICK  CHRISTOPHER  K 
KENNICK  ANTHONY  P 
KESSEUUNO  MARK  D 

KES8I.ER  WILUAM  C 

KEHTF.B  MARK  C 

Km'    IliHEPH  F 

KHAN  IQBAL  M 

KDH  JOHANN  B 

KIMBALL  PETER  J 

KINDLEY  DAVID  D 

KINO  BRIAN  D 

KING  BRLAN  J 

KINO  BRIAN  8 

KINO  CHRISTOPHER  C 

KINO  PATRICK  E 

KINO  SL'EANN 

KIRBY  JAMES  E 

KOtCHNER  JEFFREY  « 

KIRK  JEFFREY  J 

KIRKPATRICK  JEFFREY  T 

KIRKPATRICK  ROY  F 

KIHALA  ERIC  J 

KITTl.ESON  NEIL  D 

KLEINHENZ  MARK  W 

KNIOHT  BTEVEN  P 

KNIPPENBERO  BRENT  A 

KNOWLED  CHAR1.EY  A 

KNITTBON  JASON  R 

KOHN  KENNETH  L 

KOLODZIEJ  KEl.LY  U 

KONOPKA  PAIL  A 

KONKT  MARK  E 

KOPPI.IN  rAfl.  A 

KOK.MIC  HRrTT  J 

KflRTlUtAMl'  T('l>Ii 

KRAINK  D'WAHIl  M 

KRAKiiW  HK  HARIi  : 

KRAKIRZEXKI   ll>HN  A 

KREPPEIN    IiiHN  F  111 

KRESHI)  JOHN  p 

KRIMINH  ETHAN  M 

KKl :0<>EI.  PAIL  L 

KRI'HtMlW  MATT  h 

KRI  HZKA  HTKrH»>    ' 

Kt  CHI.ER  MirHAtl    H 

KIHN  Hl'KMFJ.  R   IR 

KITUIAN  (HKIBTOPHER  M 

KWON  HAMl XL 

LAPWIO  BRADLEY  T 


lAFCHmA  LEONARD  D 

uiu«rD»aaaooRY  8 

LAXDAU  nUBMMCK  « 
LANDRY  FRANCIS  E 
I^NOFORD  GEOROE  M 
LANOLOIB  JAMES  M 
UAROWE  THOMAS  H 
LARSON  DONALD  P 
LAUBE  PAl'L  A 
LALTERBAL'OH  DAVID  P 
LAVAN  DEREK  M 
LAWRENCE  RALPH  T 
LAWSON  JAMES  A 
LAWSON  STEPHEN  A 
LAZARUS  PETER  C 
LBCUAIR  THBODORB  P 
LEDBETTEX  EZRA  J 
LEE  CHARLES  C 
LEE  FRANKLIN  P 
LEE  PETER  J 
LEX  THOMAS  H 
LBOEAR  RUSSELL  E 
LEHMAN  FREDERICK  J 
LEITNER  MICHAEL  A 
LELAND  FERDINAND  A 
LENTS  PACT.  M 
LEONARDI  MARY  L 
LBSSUE  RANDALL  8 
LEWIS  JAMES  B 
LEWIS  MARK  C 
LEWIS  OLIVER  T 
UERNI  PETER  C 
IJMBERO  ALBERT  R 
IJNCt  MATTHEW  K 
LINCH  DAVH)  M 
UNO  WILLIAM  A 
LINK  DONALD  P 
USTIAK  JEFFREY  K 
UTTLE  ROBERT  O 
LIUDCRCX8 
UULEXW 

LOCKWOOD  MICHAEL  R 
LOMBARDO  VICK  A 
LONG  MATTHEW  M 
LONG  WILLIAM  H  III 
LCrNOO  MARY  P 
UONZA  DAVID  O 
LOO  WAYNE 
l/X)MI8  MONICA  L 
LOPEZ  BRYAN  8 
LORENZ  WILLIAM  A 
LOVEJOY  JONATHAN  C 
LOWE  VERNON  L 
LOZIER  DAVID  D 
LUBY  OOBD  H 
LUCAS  JAMES  J 
LUCAS  KBVTN  P 
LUCHSINGER  JOHN  A  JR 
LUCIA  JOSEPH  A  in 
LUDWIG  JOHN  R 
LUEOER8  KTVm  E 
l.l'ENZ  JASON  C 
LUMALCURI  VINCENT  J 
LUTZ  DAVID  W 
LWIN  MARK  R 
LYLE  ROBERT  M 
LYNCH  MICHELLE  1. 
LYONS  DANIEL  B 
MACARANAS  JAMES  R 
MACCLARY  RICHARD  A 
MACDONALD  SCOTT  D 
MACKIN  WILLIAM  C 
MACKY  ROBERT  C  III 
MACNER  GERALD  J  IR 
MACPHER80N  SCOTT  M 
MADDOXTODDD 
MADDIX  GARY  L 
MAOALLANO  ROBERTO  y 
MAGEDMAN  DOUOLAH  M 
MAGRISI  OREO  T 
MAHKR  CHARLES  H  III 
MAHONEY  PHILIP  J 
MALACHI  RONALD  L 
MALESENKA  WILUAM  .1 
MANACO  DENNIS  A 
MANDEVILLE  BRIAN  w  JR 
MANGAN  JUUEC 
MANGOLD  DA vmO 
MANNING  JOHN  J 
MANNING  MARK  J 
MANOR  THOMAS  A 
MANTZOURIS  MICHAEL  N 
MARANO  STEPHEN  C 
M.ARBLESTONE  ALAN  M 
MARBUROER  KEITH  A 
MARCHWIN8KI  MICHAEI,  J 
MARCUCCT  MICHAEL  J  JR 
MAKEK  JAMEH  E 
MARINO  MARK  O 
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"THERIAULT    JOHN  B 
"THIBODKAl'X 

CHRISTOPHER  C 
THOMAS    JACK  S 
THOMPSON    JEFFREY  J 
THOMPSON  JOHN  A 
THOMPSON  MICHAEL  J 
THOMS  JOHN  W 
THCJRNE  RICHARD  L 
THORN-TON  HU-ARY  M 
"THORJOtlN  1.AUREN8  W 
THORSEN  SHY  L 
THOR8ETT  KAREN  A 
■nBBKTTS  "TRAVIS  K 
T1BB8  JEFFREY  M 
TIERNAN  JAME."  E  JR 
TIUIEN  Rf)l.AN"D  S 
TINGLE  MARK  K 
"ITTZELL  MEUK.'^A  J 
TfJBl.ER  NORMAN  M  I! 
"TOBON  EDWIN 
TONOFF  BARRY  L 
toppin  darry"l  m 
TXjROEBSEN  gkeoory  p 
"HJRKELSON  KAI  O 
TORONTO  JOHN  D 
TOUCHTON  MARC  E 
TOWERY  KENIjALL  S 
"TOYRYLA  MICHAEL  D 
"TRAVIS  MA"rTHEW  K 
TRI  DENIS  G 
"TRICARICO  MARK  A 
TROMPETER  THOMAS  J 
TRJIYER  MATTHEW  P 
TRUBY  TODD  J 
TRLPP  "TRAVIS  J 
THU.S8<5  MICHELLE  L 
"nCKER  CURTIS  C 
"TUCKER  THOMAS  A 
TUOGI.E  JEFFREY  D 
"R'NSTALL  MARC  E 
•n."PAZ  JE.SSE  D 

tirner  john  c  jr 
ti'r.n'er  robert  r 
■r:rrubwtes  rodney 
tworek  troy  j 
ty'ner  john  s 
ulkich  donau)  j 
ulrich  jon  k 

l"NREIN  IXIUIS  T 
V'PRICHAKD  JOHN  D 
VAHEY'  BRIAN  P  JR 
VANBUREN  KENNETH  R 
VANCE  DARRELL  G 
VA.N-DENBERG  SCOTT  M 
VANFLEET  SCOTT  P 
VA.NME8SEL  JOHN  A 
VANVALZAH  STEVEN  w 
V.AN-WrNKLE  MARK  D 
VANWORMEK  MARK  E 
VARIAS  MICHAEL  A 


VARNADO  RY^NOLD  O 
VECCIA  JAMES  E 
VELASQUEZ  SCOTT  A 
VERRV  THOMAS  J 
VIGIL  ANGELO  E 
VIOUE  UON-EL  C 
VINCENT  TRACY"  A 
VLA8AK  MATHEW  S 
VLATTAS  JOHN 
VOELKER  BRENT  M 
VOLKIR  SHEARING  P 
VONLUHRTE  8UZZANE  H 
WADE  ROLANDO  M 
WADE  "nMOTHY  A 
WAON"ER  BRETT  8 
WAGNER  DAVID  E 
WAONER  MARK  E 
WALCH  DAYTD  A 
WALDREP  CHARLES  W 
WALFORD  DANIEL  J 
WALKER  JEFFREY  H 
WALKER  RICHARD  S 
WALKER  ROBERT  G 
WALLACE  TY-E  R 
W ALLEY'  MATTHEW  P 
WALTERS  ALLAN  R 
WALTERS  SEAN  T 
WANG  KENNT  H 
WANNAMAKER  HOWARD 
WARD  BRAD  L 
»  ARD  BRUCE  G 
W.ARD  MICHAEL  H 
WARNER  MARK  R 
W.ARNKE  CHRISTOPHER  J 
»AS80N  NOEL  W 
WATKINS  JOHN  A 
»  ATKINS  LARRY  D 
WATSON  BENJAMIN  T 
WATSON  JAMES  M 
WATSON  JONATHA.N  T 
WEBB  CLAEFER  B 
WEBB  JOSEPH  M 
WEBER  RICHARD  L 
WEDAL  ALAN  C 
WEDEL  TREY  P 
WEEKLEV  K.ARIN  R 
WEEKLY  SARAH  A 
WEGHORN  PETER  A 
WEGNER  MATTHEW  C 
WEIGEL  LAL"RA  R 
WEIR  THOMAS  8 
WEISGERBER  MARK  W 
WEIXH  DENNIS  D 
WELLS  DONALD  J 
WELSS  EIJCE  E 
WELTS  RONALD  D 
WEN-TWORTH  STEPHEN  F 
WERENSKJOIJ)  GEORGE  K 
WEST  OWEN  C 
WESTON  CODY  M 
VI  HEELER  STEPHEN  J 
WHELEN  CATHERINE  A 
ft  RIPPLE  STEPHEN  J 
ft  HTTE  BRIAN  C 
WHITE  CAROL  E 
ft  HITE  DANIEL  F  II 
ftHH^E  EDWARD  T 
WHITE  WILTON  D 
ftHTTEFlELD  CURT  J 
WHITFIELD  MICHAEL  P 
WlATROft'SKI  THOMAS 
WICK  CRAIG  A 
ft'ICK  ERIC  J 
WIDDOWSON  BRIAN  L 


WIDEN  STEPHEN  H 
WIENKER  STEPHEN  R 
WILBANK8  JAMES  R 
WILEY"  WILUAM  J 
WILKER80N  MICHAEL  W 
WILKER80N  PATRICK  D 
WILKES  LLMON  A 
WILKINSON  PATRICK  W 
WILLEY"  JAMES  D 
WILUAM  B  BRIAN  H 
WILLIAMS  BROOKE  A 
WTLUAM8  GLENN  D 
WILLIAMS  JAMES  M  JR 
WILUAM 8  MARTY"  T 
WILLIAMS  MICHAEL  E  JR 
WILLLAM8  ROBERT  E 
WILLUMS  ROBIN  S 
WILLIAMS  SEAN  L 
ft"lLLLAM8  SHARON  L 
WILLIAMSON  JOHN  J 
WILSON  RAYMOND  P 
WINCER  ROBERT  L 
ft  IN-DFIELD  LEROV  A 
ftlNER  BRADLEY  8 
wrN8"TEAXl  SCOTT  T 
WISE  ERIC  g 
ftrTTKOFF  EUGENE  P 
WOLF  JAMES  K 
WOLTER  AN"DREW  J 
WOMBLE  WENTDELL 
WONG  GREGORY  M 
WOOD  AMY  L 
WOOD  LAWRENCE  E 
WOOD  ROBERT  D 
ft'OODPORD  DUFFY'  H 
WOODStDE  JIT-IX  A 
WORTHEY"  CLAYTXJN  T 
WORTHY'  KEN'N'ETH  L 
WOZNLAK  KEITH  F 
WY-DAJEWSKI  KEN'NETH  J 
»"Y"UE  MICHAEL  P 
V.A.M  ASA 
YATES  DAVID  J 
YATES  ftlLUAM  8 
YATES  WILUAM  W 
YING  STEPHEN  J 
Y"ODOWITZ  STE\"EN  M 
VORDV  DELBERT  G 
VOSS  KENNETH  A 
YOUNG  BRIAN  8 
YOUNG  CHRISTOPHER  B 
YOUNG  DEAN  M 
YOUNG  JONATHAN  D 
VOL"NOMANN  ANN"E  M 
YUM  SUNHI  K 
ZACCHEA  JEA.NNE  E 
ZACCHEA  MICHAEL  J 
ZACHARIASIEVl'ICZ  R/)BERT 

F 
ZA.MAGNl  WILUAM  E 
Z.AMBRANO  MA.Vl'EL  H 
ZAVATZ  CHRI8"rOPHER  J 
ZEOER  KIRBY  D 
ZELLER  HE.VRY  R 
ZIAJA  MARTIN  E 
ZIMMER  MARK  E 
ZIMMERMAN  JA.MES  L 
ZIN"K  RUSSELL  T 
ZIN'N'ER  MARC  A 
ZOM.AR  REESE  K 
ZUCH0W8KI  JODI  L 
ZURCHER  MA"rTHEW  8 
Zft'EERINK  DOUGLAS  J 
ZYCH  KIMBERLY  A 


IN  THE  ARMY" 

THE  FOLLOWINO-NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  PROMOTION  IN 
THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  .ARMY  OF  THE  I-NITED  STATES 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  "TITLE  10  U  S  C  SECTIONS 
S«3<A)  AND3J70 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 
To  be  colonel 

ROBERT  T    AD.A.MS   «r-46^"5«3 
DAN'NV  G    .AKIN    ««2.6»90;2 
NORRIS  E   AUjER.H<JN   4I2-70-«32 
PASQUALE  A    .ALESIA    083-«)-3n8 
WIU.IE  A    AI.EX.AN"DER    23»-«3-7Jia 
GARY  L   Am:N    5(»36-tT;5 
G.ARV  R    ALLEN    M+-«6-(l083 
ANDREW  D   AMER.SON   b6:«;J326 
JOHN  I.   A.NDERSON   «H«).8566 
ANTHON"!'  J    ANZALONE,  JR    ir.  3»-«936 
ft'ILLIAM  I    APGAR    is:  34-313: 
LA.NDRV  K   APPLF,BY    lTVM-9622 
RICHARD  R   APPLING   401  ^i-CHil 
GORDON  L  ARABIAN  265.«-9^03 
STEPHEN  E    AREV    224-62.<iS36 
NORM  ASCHENBRENNER   333-32  27M 
DONAUl  J     \SHWORTH    2M.66-416: 
RICHARD  ATTANASIO  03*  36-8286 
AIJIXANDER  O   ATZERT   21i  38  7261 
MICHAEI.  J    AVEMCK    2CH  38  3Sfc"i 

JOHN  AVii^  JR  ar  'bwr: 

ROBERT  L    AYOTTE    361  5i  2S70 
WIU.IAM  E   BABS  2»-ethr:6i 
CLARK  H    8ABL  383-40-6341 
DORN  B    BACKMAN    216-42  MSS 
STANLEY'  BAGDON    JR   0;3-30-533S 
PAUL  BAKER   40&«-1917 
ROGER  H   BALDWIN    421  53-3822 


MARSHALL  H   BALLARD  J4»  7S-0S13 
HECTOR  BANCHNEORON    Sei-76-Tr:0 
WILUE  BAN^KS    JR   431-83-135* 
DALE  R  BARBER  061-38-8406 
DENNIS  C   BARLOW   214-4»-882I 
BRICE  H   BARN"ES    48S-58-3706 
GROVER  E   BARN"E8    231-S3-80M 
CHARLES  J   BARR  Mb-et^rxt 
TIMOTHY' C    BARRICK    236-74-6041 
CHESTER  P    BARTON    423-tfr  JD^O 
DAVID  A    BARTRUFF    636-44-4*40 
ROBERT  BARZIL08KI    ;70-34-»4B3 
OBORCED   BAXTER   133-36-882! 
WILLIAM  A  BAXTER  JR  tr3-34-a«C; 
MICHAEL  J    BAYER   2ee-4*-5e2C 
CLARENCE  E    BAY^LESS    4i3-«J-»6«3 
MICHAEL  J    BEARD  636-36-1101' 
RICHARD  BEARDSLEY   641-5(>-460e 
DOUGLAS  8   BECKER  387-48-0846 
LARRY  BEDINGFIELD   2S6-«3-«87e 
ROBERTO  BENAVIDE8  54i-63-4M« 
LY-LED  BENDER  507.«J-6186 
KENNETH  BEROQUIST  031-34-8106 
GIRARD  BESANCENEY   7;V38-8001 
MARVIN  H    BE8EL    517.54-B2;2 
CHARLIE  D   BETTS   4:2-72-6424 
DAVID  W    BEVINS    008- 28-7276 
P.ARK  P   BIERBOWER  401-64-913t 
ALEXIUS  O    BISHOP    217-38-9824 
WILLIAM  G    BLACK    22S-58-3W: 
CLIFF  B    BLACKERBY    436-86-9188 
RICHARD  E   BLAKE  040-34-7906 
JOHN  C   BLANCHARD   366-44-414C 
ROBERT  E   BLANCHARD  007-38-0436 
JEFFERY  L  BODOITN   428-88-844? 
THOMAS  F    BOLANT)    ISJ-Se-S-TBe 
JAMES  J    BONATO    672-88-1686 
,!    E   BOUCHELL    428-74-0638 
COTTON  W    BOWEN    2:4-48-8266 
JOSEPH  C    BOWSHER    273-36-3722 
CHARLES  H    BRACKEN    i;*-36-6183 
RICHARD  L  BRADLEY'   OSS  26-4796 
GERALD  N   BRALEY   2:7-46-878; 
WILLIAM  R   BRAN"NON   433-83  2484 
GARY  L   BRES8   524-54-620! 
JOHN  A    BROCKUS8   536-40-A40e 
J.AMES  E    BROWN    47»-48-9;5«' 
JOHN-NY"  D    BROWTs-    263-66-0: 7C 
STAN"LEY'  D    BROWT.    441-63-8870 
JOHN  B   BRUSH   573-70^  1326 
JIMMIE  C    BUOG    3:4-34-C774 
.JOSEPH  W    BULLOCK    213-43-407; 
EDWARD  A    BUN-KER    56;   63-3S6C 
MARYTN  M    BURCH    442-44-6747 
HARRY  B    BURCHSTE.AD    212-46  1334 
CHARLES  D    B1."RDICK    024-32-24:4 
DAVID  M    BURGETT    330-36-4077 
BRADLEY  B    BI."RGRAFF    476  48-6783 
ROBERT  J    BURKE  04":  -4C^-9664 
WILLIAM  J    Bl"RKE   343-(2«»7 
REX  C    BURNS    364-44  :83; 
STAN  A    BURW'ELL   025  34  : 39} 
KENNETH  R   BUSTER   S7(>-4fr  3125 
EDML"ND  R  BUTCH   188-36  ""ll' 
JAMES  P    CAIE   386-50^  782f 
STEVEN  J    CALDWELL    36; -36-37 Of 
WESLEY'  E    CALHOUN    423-54 -8C7f 
JOHN  R   CALPINI    262-68- 2»6f 
CHARLES  O   CAMPBELL   306-44-6808 
ROBERT<3  V    CAMPOS    645-66-4194 
JOSEPH  F    CANEPA    273-43-9363 
JAMES  K    CAN"TRELL   424-66-S7M 
MICHAEL  R  CAPITMAN    ; 56  34-3526 
STEPHEN  W    CAREY    66S-62  226, 
DAVID  L   CARL   233-74-436; 
BY-RON  CARUSLE  JR  4:7  54-9673 
GEORGE  R   CARNEY   42*^78-7967 
J.AMEET   CARPER  246-86 "TS 
D.ANIEL  F    CARROU.    13C.-36-C'110 
JOHN  M    CATALIN-E    :27  33-8898 
STEPHEJ.'  CAU8SEAUX    4:fr«-7»P7 
DANIEL  K   CEDU8KY'    36:  -34-0964 
M IIJIS  L   CELIO   553-86-6386 
TOMAS  CESPEDES80TO    580  60-2576 
ROBERT  L    CHADA    44;-t6;644 
FRAN-K  D    CHAFFEE   37;-44-03e: 
SAMUEL  CHAMBERLAIN    528-34-7542 
RICHARD  H   CHAN-DLER  442-U.-3;;6 
FRAN-K  H    CHAPMAN    24»^'"4-96ee 
JAMES  R  CHAPMAN   547-63  74« 
JA.N  CHERY'ENAK    67&-6e-963f 
WILLIAM  W    CHILD EBS    366-40-656: 
DANIEL  G   CHING    576-60  ;70: 
LEWIS  A   CHIPOLA    :56-42-55e2 
DENNIS  »     CHOWEN    504-46-4623 
DEN"NIS  V    CHRlS"rO  024-J2  2673 
JAM  CHRIS"roPHERSEN   375-4+^425 
JOSEPH  F    c:i.Ll"FFO    ^7:-63-06;7 
HOWARD  ft    CLAYTON    257-66-4226 
.lOSEPH  A    Clj;.N"DENIN    240  70-6466 
SAMUEL  B    CLINE    363-34«630 
W'lIXIAM  E   CLINE   256-72   : 779 
CHARLIE  CUIANINGER  248-78-87J3 
BERN.ARD  A    COBB    525-SO-821C 
TERRY  W   COLE  414-70-8191 
JOHN  W    COLEMAN    576-50-^171 
RICHARD  E  COLEMAN   430  74-6494 
JAMES  M   COLLINS  432«-468! 
GEORGE  W   CON-DON    014  34-402;: 
DA\-IDJ    COOK    263-71«SS 
PAUL  E  CORMIER  06O  38  7758 
OARYO   COUCH    313  iO-39Bi 
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CRAIO  m- 

oaoRoxw  rRAWFORP  M4«-(au 

VERNON  B   -KAWMiRii    t£t  T%-tgn 
OLJVERD    iKKKKMilKK    .-J»<»«f« 
VnXlAM  H   '  k;.-^  i     -ti    -i  -   M 
QERARDO       1  R'  -^   \ M '  '      'J    •%  V- ' 
WILLIAM  1'   .  H<i-<s.   s    rr   (J  ."* 
BOBBY  8   CROW    4*  •*■  '^■. 
RONAIJ)  a  CROW  :  l.K    -trj  «  «BI 
JOHN  c  CRCMP  !«>  :tt^r;* 
WILLIAM  H  CRt'PE  an-3S  lOKI 
WIIXIAM  A   CUONO  tMH-^a-JTl 
MICKEY'  CT.'NNINOHAM    2»  5«  ^TM 
WARREN  J    CCRD    :5.Vi^21M 
ALAN  R    DAHL   53»  3ft  MM 
TERRANCE  DAIJIVMII  K.   J«  «  5MT 
ROBERT  E  DALT'  '    «.  rj  4»wi 
ROBERTA   DALT'  V    '.tliaBM 
RONALD  P  OAMEUA.  ll^Ji-SaOfl 
WILLIAMS  J   0AVIE8.  M7-it->«n 

ALAN  V  DAVIS,  vn-m-tsn 

DOUOLASC    DAVY    JS7-«^ia« 
JAMES  C   DBOATINA.  ;'1H0-  IMO 
ROBERT  T   DEITZ   aft7»«53S 
HBCTO  DEUZBARKEt>A   Wl  W^Zn 
PRCD  P   DEMAKH    }4»41-06A0 
DENNIS  E   DEMEYER.  134-34-M43 
DAVIDQ    DENMAN.  MS-'ie-lOO 
CHARLES  P  DENMEAO.  IS-O-lta 
KERRY  O   DEN80N.  MM*-  ItM 
THOMAS  K   DERUB.  dnO-V-OeTT 
WIIXIAM  J  DEUPRXE.  HI.  «»~a>-Maa 
JOHN  H   DEWINO.  57«-lt-<B3> 
JUDrTH  A   DEWINO.  3a»-«>-3»M 
RICHARD  H   DIANICH.  XH-n-Ha 
NICHOLAS  G   DICERBO.  047-SH7I5 
WILLLAM  DICKINSON.  «»^««-Wa 
OBOROEO   DICKSON   JR.  MS-U^gill 
BENJAMIN  DITULLIO   IT^at-^K 
JOHN  B   DIXON.  «»-»0-»«n 
STEVEN  C  DO0D8.  OW  -M  <r'* 

JOHN  J  Dooorrr.  «o»74  .wm 

CHARLES  P  OOHERTY   i:i  U  WM 
RONALD  W   DOLAN.  IM-Sa-MW 
DONALD  A   DOLL.  l«>-3m7« 
JOHN  W   DORN   lIH-aS-lllO 
BOBBY  R  0OWLES8.  M&^«4^7U« 
RONALD  O  DOWNEY    17J-»«199 
ARTHUR  C  DOWNS.  Saft-WOIM 
EARL  L   DOYLE.  401  »  DM 
EDWARD  K   DRAPER.  Ml  »  HE 
MICHAEL  J    DL'OAN    l»»4Sa 
MARTIN  C   DUNBAR    I2J  3^M00 
JAMES  T   DUNN  007  »«7M 
THVRLOW  R   DUNNINO.  004-4(MM» 
EDWARD  B   OWYER.  OIS-SMIM 
RICHARD  W    DYER.  aO-M-S?!! 
F.IIWARX)R    EAOAR.  OIS-S  1117 

HicHAKii  V  EASTERLY  «B-a»-aa3ri 

FRANCIS  A    EDENB.  mb-tt-iHi 
ROBERT  C   EDWARDS.  MB-ta-SlM 
CARMINE  A   DOIDIO.  a»-».3ta 
DAVID  L  EWUCT  US^M-OBS 
OTIS  )   ELAM.  Bl  M-73M 
ROBERT  EMERSON,  in  i*  im 
JAMBS  E   ENAUl-T  U14«{.701 
JOHN  L   ENRIOHT  OtT  »  M7» 
EDWARD  C   ERLANDHON.  Z7»SCMB 
RANDAL  A   ERWIN.  «3a^**-«Z21 
PRANCISCO  ESTRADA   StS^OS-lSaO 
STEPHEN  r   EVANS  41J»«307 
MAR«HAl.i    K     KW.ARX)    IM  4a«m 
JOHN  E    EWINO    b(»44  1J1« 
ROBERT  a   PAIRCHILD  at^tKMt 
ROBERT  PAIRTIELD.  J71-«Mll«n 
CHARLES  B   PARBER   M7  OS-  VCH 
MICHAEl.  FFJ<KAK<     V*   w  »:0< 
RICHARD  A    H K.I.I  IS    «*.  4 J  .S.M 
OAYLORI>  I     y.""  H    »«  t>.  »tr 
CLAUDE  M    i-I.IiH.      k     «<   in  »«» 
RONALD  B    K!    1  '.N    vvt  v(     •« 

PHil.ir  I   >i»;i  :     •-  H  <■  1 

HAR'.  >'^    HI.:  HM'HH     ..1.   ri   igK 
M1CH<K1         K'   lUi    <,  i  «  AM. 
Hc.*\:<I.K    H'i    I.KHi'li    Jiooone 

K>nh;Hi  :     y '\    iK  «»  r^  :«16 

::MM-i    K    VRAM    K    4(T  «>  J0U 
ALKKKH  N     KKAMt.    '»K   U  toaft 
KENNrrH  M     KHANKE    l\>>S4-90n 
I.AVMp'      FRA/.!Eh    r»  fi»  *MW 
MH  HAE  VHEI>EK1KSEN    -^tr-  '-4  «HBn 
4.Hrj<T*     KREEl.ASIi    4I»>  <»'   1*44 
Kl(  HAKI>  EKh'./.EI.l,    *;   JO  i.tr 
liWiRl.E  A    KHi>MH(il.T7,    .»!  30-d> 
M  'HN  r    K'    IJIA    4;W  fl3  96» 
Rl»'.»J4   A     y.  SK    4-J  4«   Kl 
lAMtUM   A     K!   NKHIX  SKK    '.'»    '.  V«| 
MtKN   K'  RiiES.S     'R    40»t  «  '-4'-* 
JAMJ><'.'    'iAARI'ER     '< ri  4ft  ", 16 

KRKi'  A   ' .  y<.^■  ■■^.  rtj  4.ri:* 

MAKi'     ■.  Ai_\R.'.A    .■4»l«  4.4,1 
CHAKl.EH  UAl.ljSOHEK    i  4'.  «■  7154 
HTEPHEN  M    (IAMBI. E    VHt  »  5TT3 
AVTHONY  H    UAMWIA    S4.'..  •*  OAffl 
BRl'CE  I    (iANN    4.B  7»  4iril 
I'lHN'iANNdN    »»  4ft  ;a«» 
-EJ'KilE   ^    '.1AKI>EM    m  44   £ir 

*.Hi'i  1  s  H  t;\K.N^:jt  41V  :'>i*4*« 

'^.M^>    •    wARi>I")U'    'H4  ,»  *Ti.l 
wtllKX^E  A    HATEJ4    TJ4    U  44^ 
N  iKI>AN  H    'iAri'RY     rVi  *«  SZHI 
WALLACE  E    CIEIOER    IHL.  J»  4790 


DENMH  L   GEllROE   53DJO-4IM 
JAMES  C  OHUKMLEY   »2,M-U1I 
DANIEL  W  OlFPORD  «7~i3  >1M 
ALFONBA  OILLEY  J«7-»4-9IXB 
THEODORE  V   OILIJIUP  »4  7(^3106 
FRANCIS  H  OtNDHART    li&:»<nsi 
LARRY  H  OINORICH   44»7J  m7 
JOHN  J   OOPr.  JR.  OlJ-34-ZSe 
JACK  N  OOLDEN.  MS-H-SU 
JOHNNIE  R  OOOCH  40S-«»~3»1 
WILLIAM  E  OORE  130-«ft^«B> 
JOHN  P  ORABFEIJ>ER.  Ml-»-«M 
RANDALL  C   ORAHAM    436-M^nO 
CARL  T   0RA88O   Or7-M-4«n 
JAMES  R  GRAY  m-3\-tB3B 
VmalLS   ORAY    41»-5»8e«4 
UNWOODO  GREENE   IB  »  1705 
THOMAS  R  OR1BBON8   CBty  .H'443> 
JAMES  M   DRIES.  904  W^ 2971 
JOHN  B  ORIMBALL.  »1  74-9830 
FORREST  M  OIUME8.  Mft-U-iXB 
PAUL  L   GROSS    107-3O-3B77 
TRAVIS  L  OITHRIE.  »»-«K8aj 
RICHARD  HABKRMANN  21VJ<^«« 
JOHN  R   HACKBARTH   J4»-«^1411 
JOHN  W     HAGEMAN    M»«»  UOS 
JAMES  R   HAOER   M4  3»^M9I 
DIANA  C    HAGLE   M»44-033R 
STANLEY  R   HAJENOA   517  JAMM 
GARY  P   HALE   4S0-7<y4«li 
ARCHIBALD  L   HALL.  JR   4«a<2  l9eB 
ROBERT  L   HALVERSON   5]0  41  ilM 
MICHAEL  HALVORBON   471-44-5041 
MERRITT  W   HANEY.  42141^173 
OBOROE  K    HANSEN   57r|.M4l7« 
.MAHLON  F    HANSON    4a»5a01W 
JOHN  K    HAO  57^411417 
JOHNW   HARDINK   aaB-a>^1064 
GGOROE  L   HARGROVE.  «01-ai-«57] 
DONALD  B   HARMON.  40»-«4-aaa 
TRAVIS  L   HARPER.  ili-JO-H*! 
CLAUDE  HARRIS  JR.  411  51-«il 
ROBERT  E  HARRIS  431  74-Ma6 
RANDOLPH  HARRISON  3«»^3S-M13 
DAVID  T   HARTLEY'   TJ*-»  1M8 
JAMES  A    HARTZ    191^»  Vn 
JAMES  E  HATCHEl-L   (OS  54  41  »4 
ROLAND  C    HAUN    4»7M5<r 
DAVIDS   HAWKINS  MJ-4» 7797 
DONALD  F    HAWKINS    411-9^3057 
WILLIAM  A    HAWKINS    2M^7l>-119a 
RODERIC  L   HAWORTH   471  SO-llM 
JOHN  J    HAYES  0l(MO4O43 
JAMES  R  HAYNIE   «17  40^79»l 
BERNARDO   HEER  M7^*J7» 
KENNETH  A    HEFFNER  J»  74-«713 
OEOROEJ    HEID   30A-5a-73aS 
DENNIS  L   HEIKKILA    a*-3»  7399 
CRAIO  R   HEISE.  34»-3S-a«<n 
THBOOORE  W   HEJL  4ei-a»4399 
CHARLES  HENNESSEY  001  Jl-aosa 
RICHARDS   HENSLEY   B7-80-1911 
RICHARD  F    HERBEK    11»3»59»4 
STEPHEN  I     HERMANN    577  «)■  7571 
MORRIHil    HKKM«   ■>    4(n  5*«<! 
JOHN  W    H   ^      -.  -      -f  41  7940 
ROBERT  \  rl      Ok  51  5009 

DAVID  H!MVt....-llA.  H    141  Jft-1719 
TIM  MY  L    HINEH    44!>  79  3935 
HITBERTT   HOI)OS<iN   567  <»- 1433 
DAVID  W    HOLHKi«  E    ■  3<  <?  W7* 
CLARENCE  O    H.  t         -       .     ...  4506 
WILLIAM  D    HiM.W  •  •-     -«.    ->  «13 
RONALD  E    HOOVER    401  •*  «3e9 
BRL'CE  L  HOPKINS  217  44  7700 
THOMAS  J   HORAN   HS-K  I5M 
DONAU>R    HORLACHER.  4ga^<»-9346 
NATHAN  N    HURNE    43(MB-1W3 
WILLIAM  HORVATH    1  l>,M-43*9 
RYLANDL   HOeKINS  411  «»M13 
HAROLD  R  HOSTETLER  OO-M-  I0B3 
CHARLES  R  HOUSTON   541  5<V«ni 
JON  K    HOVDE.  477  49- Zl  19 
EARL  L   HOWARD  51H4  3117 
GUY  E    HOWERTON    2B^90  5175 
NICHOLAS  W   HUBBEl-L  07»  44  5159 
ROBERT  C   HUGHES  23«  714532 
lEFFREV  V   HULTINO   474  50-4599 
PHIUPPEA    HUMBERT   0'rj-39-»4«I 
MORTON  C    HUR8TON    43+«4^75aB 
IHORW   HUSAR.  139-39.4499 
MELVINO   HUTH   57HM79a 
OARY  J   lANNANTUONO  04i-3»  3634 
JERRY  D   ICENHOWER.  4al^«4  1396 
JACY  D   lOOU  194-99-Oea) 
EARL  [NGR\M    II   S*S^3»-0475 
CALVIN  D   JAEGER   51&-49-4491 
DAVID  C  JENKINS   30ft 44.«347 
ARNOLD  W   JENSEN  531  44-9151 
EDWARD  J    JIRAN   094^344644 
BRIAN  A     II  iHNSON    44J  43   JMO 
CHARLE.'i  ■■         HV,.  .-.     •«  4^    ... 
CHARLE.'-  ~      '    H-.-.  ".    .34»    o.   t.i 
CRAIO  F   JwhNs.  N     1'.     m    -_   • 
DONALD  D  JOHN-.   ■■    i.i    '-    -i^i- 
JAMES  D   JOH^^.  ■.    <^.  .-'. 

JONBJOHNs<iS    i->  it.  V 
KENNETHS     i.  .Hs-.   s    .  ^  >..    •■■• 
RODNEY  C      .il'ss.  .\    ■.«.   •.   I 
THOMAS  C  JOHNSON    21»-<0-l>124 
WESLEY  L  JOHNSON   440  414)137 
DONALDW   JOHNSTON   504  4ft 919< 


ARTHUR  J. . 
FRANCT8  K  i 
FREDDIE  L  JONES  }3ft«^4144 
IRA  K   JONES   4a>-5ft-9043 
MICHAEL  C    JORDAN    »',  »4  »4;* 
JERROLD  L  JURIS    547  Ki  7V"i« 
RALPH  E  KAHl.A.s    JOB  *  «>4« 
JAMBS  R   KANE   *4»  a  •:».' 
JAMES  E    KASTRZAK    096  H  i«!AC 
RICHARD  B   KaIKMANV    ift  O  WKl 
DENNIS  I>    KAVA.SAGH     »»  16*41; 
RODNEY'  L    KEU.EY    238ftftli;-|l 
WILLIAM    '    KEI-l.fn'    M"    Ift  (»>.V 
ROBERT  M    KEl  IV    94.1  » <me 
ROBERT*    KKN!<AI.i.   23a  «  t" 
WILLIAM  N    KlEEEJl     "i  36  76ie 
STEI-HEN  C   KlMBRi  ■   M,  ~i  9401 
ROBERT  M    KIMM!T-T    £»  ftftOTlB 
MICHAEl.  KISHIVAMA    5»4^«»-90U 
CHARLES  W     KITTM    24»-71-^0» 
EUOENEJ    XIJMA.sH    199-34-3012 
RICHARDJ    KNAl'ER   230  419912 
CLARENCE  E  KNIOHT   230  5ft  7514 
NOBORU  KON  575-39-5«10 
RONALD  L  KOPROWSKI   522  5»  ,392 
JAMES  P   KOTCHO    191  3»<IT02 
mr.R  O    Kf>TI.ARrHTK    iTBfc  .39  1966 

K  u  ARi' Ki  "*  a:,ewhk:  jtrj  ;»«5« 

HfJ<SAR;il'    K'iZ..I!4KV    4«S50<r7»2 
Eit-VEhl  !     KRATINA    '  .  >  4»  ffTT- 
JA.Mf>  H    KH:i.;fH    Vr   4U  S45* 
RONAIJ.  I.    KI'EHNE    52»  56  5034 
WALTER  W   KUEPFER   3C;  43  :ia 
DONALD  V    LABROT   M>  43  2«<- 
DONALDL  LAFLIN   00440  57 .3 
LAWRENCE  F   LAFRXNZ.  531-41-4994 
JOeEPH  A    LAOROW  374-49-1771 
OBOROE  I     !>Mni~>RN    4!I6  4«  A4K3 
BDfNTTT  ;.AN!.RE'.E\-.     4  r  64  .j»»5 
ROGER  L   l-ASE    rj»  »  4«I' 
KENNETH  E   LANK  4    '.<■.  Sft  4131 
THOMAS  W    lark:-.     Ht.   1ft  710J 
JAMES  J    LARH<       ^J   IR  »    16 
JAMES  F   LEAHI'lH    •  x  •*  :\n 
JOSEPH  G   LEC1.KJ<(     XU   O  0B9C 
JAMES  E  LEE   5014  .16  -iTi 
PERCY  H   LEE.  .IR   423  54  rm 
ROBERT  E  LEE   4.30  76  JCM 
ABEL  C   LEITE   CKV  O  2»Wr 
STEPHEN  A    I^NSKE    V».  *>  3992 
RICHARD  V     LENT     ;r>  a   IBOf, 
LOUIS  V    l.E"  I    26»   W  \»r 
LARRY  A    i.wn^r:.   4.A«3(I«09 
RONALD  V    LEVI-,    l.s  «.  ,-iCi 
CHE.1TER  1  EUIH  am  »  'Mr 
CHARl.>:s   '    l.lMH    c:  ^'i  ^.\ir- 

EIJWIN  B    Ll.N"Ii4.jrT|4T    '*.    •*•  *.H 
RICHARD  L   LIMMiER    V*  7J-J0a9 
JOHN  P   LOOe   .«)  46  M(>4 
DANIEI  E  wiNc;   .-r.  <K.  ;3«r 

JAMf,"  H    :."<SK>      4f,.  99  5240 

FEiiEjt:o   .^  r>,.'   i;i  4.5»  7o<n44 

ANI>K^"*  >    :     »  AS    :•..    16  4.fl9 
CHARLES  ►     1  I   Ct   HEJ*:     VlHO  -tS6 

BTE\  EN  c    :  :m.  V*  49  '  :i):i 

CARL  F    l.rSHE:.!.   (»»   16  04 
ARNlUJ>H    I.I'NIMIIST    nr   »>,  .KT. 
DRANVAN  E    I.INN    4:i><i6-rW 
WlKiDRl'W  (1    l.V'iS    42»  7»  :(tr 
BRIlE  P    MAC(iRt:4i<iR     (:6  4ft'«l5 
ORRIN  B   MACMfRRAV    iT"  .»«:32 
0OHil_AS  M     MAllEE    \T   w;.  (T-i. 
ROBERT'.     M4tiMH(iN    IKi  44  J4^3 
THi'M^..K     M*.H\S    Vi4  54  096, 
DEAN    :     M*.:,.   :RE.S     140  .»  1944 

WU..-.''.:     WM...:   vift«9-9«9 

ANTRi'N't  MAM1A>     :»30<»42 

RONAij's  M^M;rM  x»  »  a» 

FREIlCKK  K  H    MANN    MS  40  1504 

DANNY  G  MfRi»:K  44S4»ani 

TMOTHY  (•    MAR.  INEV    I*:  a  7971 
CHARLES  E   MAHTIV    ,-:    «  rv 
MATTHEW    M    MARTINEZ.    524  56  '*» 
8TONEY  MA.HSEY    4.»4»e.!M 
WARREN  T    MATTHEW  S    4ftr.  ~i  SOTi: 
STEPHEN  A    MAVHEl      »4  40  *H- 
JAME8R   MCCAl.l.   4.r  <o  -1.; 
TH(1MA»  M    MCCOY    2.5:   "4  3mi 
MICHAEl    C    MCrlRRV    ^.»  «)    M75 

T»3tRV  A  M<r«iwFJ.i.  .i:  »':ii 

JOHN  "*■     Ml  i.EE    428  'H  i4fl» 
JOHN:      MCIIRI   IIEJ(    2.5494091 
MIlHAEI      '     MCKBiN    4-0  43  ISOI 

MArr:i  miknkiht  4.i>««96i3 

8l>,   4S  \4     MCMAKIN    .r -4  .44  7177 
OARY    E    Ml   l-Mll.l.II-S    28.S  39   1M3 
LARRY  II    MCVl    INN    45«  7J  3103 
lA.Mf.s  N     MF-AHE    5:2  469344 
HKRTRAM  W     MEM.EY     4Slt  44  .3965 
I  I  .RHEl.l.  ii    MEtJil.s     IR    sot  43  4S06 
i:ARV  »     MEEJCS    4.11   K<»Mi: 
JAMF."  MEINER.sHA(lt3<    4«>4ft";;3 
NORM  AN  MEKIisY'    il»2»^:.' 
BR'  If    W    MENNINi;    4~  4A  aUX 
J(>HS   \      MhT'iUKM    W7    54^:84 
JAi-  K    H    MlIiVt-TTE    237   ~i  3970 
STANLEY    A     MII.I.AN    4.M  6ft  .3R52 
HARolJi  K    MIU.EK    ;«»364WH 
WlM.iAM  h     MILLER    2!»40«2!« 
LARRY'  M    MI-M.S    42^  9(V  9670 

oeka:..)  I'  MiNFni  v<'»4  5;b9 

BILLV  N    MITCHELL.  493  44  2359 
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KIM   I    MITCHELL    045  40  38b: 
RICHARDS   MITCHELL   !»  32  7<.if. 
OIOIALD  J    MOLNAR.  2»  3ft  9i7» 
.lAMES  MONTEMORANd    :i»3»4(».^ 
FRANK  E    MOODY    341  ;H*:! 
C  H  EHTEK  M    MCXIRE   428  94  75,« 
NEIL  J     MOORE    277  44   1033 
'AME-HR    MORAN    151   36  3S2<. 

.;lm  e  morford  44;  4<>«ra 

An)V  C    MORGAN    JR    464  56  9316 
WALTER  N    MOROSKY    45&«»<1130 
RAYMOND  L    MOSS    39»  43  0345 
DAY'IDR    MIIWRER    33'7  4(l«974 
WlWAXIfW    Ml'LLEN    508.53  9324 
.MICHAEl.  , I    Ml'LLIGAN   03&X2«.: 
'UHNR    Mt'U.IN    0;5.34«:!. 
I«iNAIj:iF    Ml-NC'H    '.5133  4513 
KF-NNETH.I    MUN'TiELL    .IK    Ur  ¥•  OlA^ 
KUVNFTH  Ml'RCHI.SON    431  Si  4.IW 
'AMt>C    Ml'RPHY'    544  4»-'*4 
slGl'RIi  E    Ml'RPirY'    1*1 -4  «4-X4 
riMOTTIV  M    MURPHY    547  ,'.4  2436 
I'Al  L  E    MYRON    r446:77:. 
E'.ERETTH    NAG  EL   .3H6  13  .LIS 
if34.RV  1.   NEFF   337^  24«f 
LARKY,!    NEIL    533  40  7426 
Lt-SLIE  H    NEL.'40N    472  54  "904 
HONAIJi  A    NELSON    54664  2W4 
RONAU'i  E    NEMETH    256  74  7»XJ 
ROOER  E    NEPPL    484  54*:. IS 
DtlN'NISM    NFmNE5'    57»«3  4310 
HAROlJi.I    NEVIN    38»4*«K»' 
BFJ<TRAM  NICHOI.LS    56<.  SB  5.331 
THOMAS  I'    NICHOUSON    5U(i  40  7S33 
'AMFX  r    NOLL    47:V,50  55:< 
MICHAEL;      NnlJ     38<*  .50  *«;• 
EIlMONL  H    Ni  iLIJ:Y    ::7  46  2<IMI 
KICHAR.'L     SiiRMAN    447   44    .KM 
WARHFSK    MiRKlS    4B»  48  ":  vl4 
PATSY   ■.'    S'l.L    26(440  9K<': 
i.lf:s  L    OLELL    '..ft  54  8fi'.:' 

•.n;.rfu  f  oehmann  :..4..  7371 

ImHN  E    ilHARA    :.'.:   ,43  J** 

'I  iHN   }'    OLLAK    l.f,  4ft  <*■ 
KoNAI_'i  F    OL.SOMMJ34    :*  .12-3S99 
RICM.AKDL    Ol.SON    5:6  52  41)02 
RICHARD  M    (iMEARA    .«■  50  9^50 
DEANONEIL    04136*406 

pfrruK  w  ()N<iszKo  23074*776 

STEPHEN  A    ORTtAHL    475,50  2338 
(IfJimiE  A    ORIJCKl     103  ,30  2248 
RAYMOND  G    OSTEK    56:  £•    ;;82 
lAlLT    OTT    383  40  504-1 
MARKG    OVERBEE   47j   52  «rfi 
BILL  E   0VF.RSTHJ;ET    4,54  68  4.50S 
WAYNE  E    (IVEHTUHF    DOft  46  5»4if 
JOHN  P    PACIOREK    0;1    .32  0'22,'. 
GREGORY  D    PARRIBH    264  76  4.*ll 
FUlVI)  D    PARRY    5;;430fMS 
ANTHONY  B    PA8<Jl'A     L-O  :Q  5615 
PAIL  I)    PATRICK    2:4  56*446 
DWAYNEG    PAXTON    277   56  7570 
0REO4JRY  C    PECK    566  56  2>ii6 
'AMFXC    PECK    448  34  3531 
JAMES  R    PEN7.'INGT<JN    430  76  7914 
JAMF-s  1    PERKINS    524  44  1.:. 
KENTR    PETEIJ,E   367  ,»  !«» 
RAYMOND  C    PETER.S    467   56  .«6.' 
RICHARD  O    PETERSEN'    52,5  SH  6578 
OHJ.AN  L    PETER.HON    575  46  652S 
DENNIS  E    PETT^'   5n46S.113 
riANIFJ,  H    PHLDGAR    226  .58  79(« 
ROBERT  C    POLA.NT)    236  58  49&5 
WILLIAM  H    POLAND    407    56  SSft,-. 
PHUJ.IP  L    P«JUE    383  38  049C 
KAYMONI)  W    POOKE   248  58  70(l'; 
DAVID  O    PriPHAM    566  56  9619 
ROBERT  E    P4)PKEN    473  46  7S8S 
DANIEI.  J    PREECE   JR    1»,0  3199 
LARRY  D    PRICE  417  60  3464 
STEVEN  M    PRICE   281  «8  703D 
GBURGER    PRINCE   224  54  6:42 
PAIL  E    PRfJEFITT    250  74*455 
LYLE  E    PtFAHL    158  3*  4808 
ASA  W     PULLIAM    428i»,4i;2 
ROBERT  J    PULVER    478  SO  ««6 
DAVID  A    PUPO   09ft3384M 
WILI-IAMJ    RA ABE    549  64  2r:4 
CARLOS  L    RABREN    419  54  49'2; 
JEFFREY  RACE   045^34  4625 
MAURICE  D    RACINE   008  28  790f 
VJ^tNON  W     RAE    JR    454-80  SCX' 
WILLIAM  A   RAHKOLA   475  46  589:1 
GREGORY  F    RAI80R    317  46  518,5 
WILLIAM  A    RAMIREZ    203  36  91  (T7 
ERNE  RAMO88ANTIA0O    583*2  4475 
DAVID  L    RATAJDC    308  38  7M2 
ALFRED  V    RAWL    247   740376 
ELIXJN  W    RAWLINS    498  52  9M6 
DAVIS  B    RAWBON    008  43«BC1 
RICHARD  H    RAY    028-36  2745 
CHARLES  R    RAYL    51444  1342 
CARL  A    REA    JR,  123  36  9068 
miBERT  E   READER    184  34  24.16 
CHARLES  K    REBER   448  36  1914 
DIJNALD  R   REB8AMEN   430<2-2812 
DANIEL  E   REEVES   436*4  ^843 
THOMAS  M    REEVES    415«»I726 
WILLLAM  M    REFFETT    293  40  7789 
LEIE  R   REID   JR  438  70  9843 
WILLIAM  V    REQVA    577  54  54:1 
WALLACE  W     REYNOLDS    528  56  2324 
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JERRY  G    RHYTiE   266-98-6038 
WILLIAM  C    RICHAR,  306-30-0682 
H.AKVFl'  W    RICHARDS   428-68-ei3e 
GE^iALD  RICHARDSON    533-38-6604 
THOMAS  RICHARDSON    574-  i6«65 
VIRGINIA  K    RILEY,  040-36-2501 
.lOHN  M    RINOLER   575-62-3608 
RICHARD  T    RINTZ    19634-4;5e 
G.ARY  D    ROARK    483-42-8188 
HER8CHEL  P    ROBERTS    440-42  «^4 
GEORGE  J    ROBINSON    647-56-6368 
PAUL  L    ROBINSON    448-43  2086 
RAYMOND  C    ROBINSON    22O-460n 
EDW.ARD  A    RODIER   212-40-662S 
NICKLA8  RCX3ERS   573-64-915- 
EDMUNT)  F    ROLEFF   41O-«6«302 
JOSEPH  R0MAN08KY    ;7»  34-47«i 
ROBERT  O    ROSE   463-70-9361 
ALFRED  T    ROSSI    121-34-4242 
ROBERT  W    ROTH  386-44-4960 
L.ARRV  D    RUCHTI    480-66-7521 
KICARDO  RUIZ    583-88-2865 
RALPH  D    RUN-NEBAL-M    511-44-1933 
PAUL  L   RUSHINO,  263-58-7324 
EDWARD  H    RUSSELL   013-32  8427 
KIWEB  D    Rl'.SSELL   406-70-,33«i 
WILLIAM  H    RlTl-EDGE    434-60  ^T.^ 
AIJlN  K    RUVELSON    470-46-6669 
JAME.S  F    RYAN    036  26  2494 
KEVIN  M    RYAN    281-38-CiOa 
ALGERNON  P    RY'LANT)    4:4-560606 
LAMES  O    S  ABO E   468  50- 11 53 
ROBERT  Y    SALKA   04*32-9622 
WIlilAM  A    S.ANCHE2    521   50-376S 
DAVID  B    S.ANFA80N    010  34X469 
W'lLLIA  SATTERFIELD    400- 569c;. 
IKlNAUi  SAUERESSIG    548«-9034 
TERR5'  W    SAULTER  4;9-56-0;76 
GROVER  E    8CEARCE   229-50-2369 
JAXE.S  E    SCHELTIICH    506-50-57 4f 
DAVID  L    SCHUMACHER   396-60-0378 
GERALD  SCHUMACHER    346-38  7216 
ANTJREW  .M    SCHl'STER   396-50-6;45 
MICHAEl,  A    SCHUSTER    4.94-46-8133 
JOHN  L   SCOTT   264-74-1830 
LU15T1  R    SCOTT   228-64  IS86 
AL.AN  M    SEPE   266-72-2428 
WILLLAM  A    SERIE,  473-50-4877 
PHILIP  M    SERRA    02431-5066 
EDW  ARD  J    SHAGORY    027  33-0692 
JOHN  M    SHANK    JR   017-32-7899 
HOWELL  L    SHAY    190-34-0579 
DENNIS  J    SHEA    340-38  1988 
SIMON  J    SHEFFIELD   262-58-6792 
REX  A    SHEPP.AKD    166-30  1016 
RONALD  C    SHICK    166-30-7150 
RAYMON"D  SHOEMAKER    226-56  2688 
CARL  D    SHORES    247-64-6187 
DAVID  J    SIEFERT    387-40-6703 
BOBBY  G    SIMMONS    303-44-5976 
MILTON  E    SIMMONS    426-92-51* 
RKRIT'S  L   SISCO  464-66-6336 
GENESI6NER08    5*6-23-8763 
JONATHAN  P    SMALL   514-62-036:' 
RONALD  L    SMAV    173.30  5877 
GERALD  L  SMITH   568-63-7128 
KENNETH  W    SMITH    428-73-112^ 
L.ARRV  L    SMITH    413-68-4516 
LU)YT>  K    SODETANI    576-44  7602 
STEVEN  P    SOLOMON    175-33-3216 
J.AM&SR    SPACKMAN    385-40-6608 
JOHN  C   SPENCER  264-68-306S 
JOHN  P    SPICKELMIER    338-33-7181 
RAYMONT)  J    SPIRLET    027-36-5804 
STAN  SPRECKZLMEYER.  310-42-0615 
MELVIN  R   SQUIRES  629-53-4708 
THOMAS  A    STAADT,  361-38-4790 
.TAMES  R    STARKE   291  36-3220 
RONAUJ  C    STECKLEIN    523-98-1047 
ROBERT  L   STEER.  250-78-0632 
PAUL  J    STEISKAL   290-40-3980 
THOMAS  M    STENGER,  526-70-9821 
THOMAS  M    STEPHEN    226-64-7894 
LOUIS  B    STEPHENS   JR   416-68-3157 
PHIUP  C    STEPHENS,  246-64-2260 
PHILLIP  D    STE^TINS   306-50-8664 
LARRY  N    STEWART   400-58-5815 
LAWRENCE  M    STEWART    429-73^73:6 
WILLLAM  C    STJOHN    JR,  070-34-6477 
JOHN  P    STORM    567-76  1340 
LARRY  J    STOVALL   409-68  150C 
MARVIN  1    STRAWN   343-34-0064 
WCXJDROW  A    Sl-LLIVAN.  137-38-0234 
JAMES  A    SWANTCE,  503-44-7896 
.lOHN  H    SITXJW    491-46-1336 
BER.NARD  K    TAKANO   575-44-9192 
VER.NON  A    TAYLOR   219-43-858; 
n-RIL  M   TAZIK,  327-36«76 
GEORGE  G    TEEBAY    586-64^.8236 
GARRY  R   TE.N'NEiV  234-74-0768 
JOSEPH  P  TESTA   136-36-6940 
FREDERICK  TMBAULT   266-70.1641 
ERIC  E   THOMAS    421-62-5751 
GEORGE  D   THOMAS   521  66  1666 
DL'NCAN  M    THOMPSON   46674-7242 
JOHN  R   TIN'DALL,  411-70-1967 
JAMES  E  TITSWORTH   508  51-6094 
DEN-NTS  C   TOMCtK  275-44-9086 
DAVID  N    TOOL   248-70-9686 
LUIS  R   TORRES   580-94-2097 
RAYMONT)  R   TLTTMAN    388-43-0771 
DW'IGHT  G    UHRICH.  503-50-9066 


RONALD  L    l-iJilCH    650-68-30r4 
RICHAJID  UNDERWOOD  464-64-6463 
J.AMBS  A   VAITKUNAS  037-3a-«M« 
ALEX  P    VA.N-HEU\-EL   580-90-8462 
MILES  L    VAUGHAN    419-53-6136 
JOHN  M    VIEIRA    036-28-4866 
WILL  VON-DERSCHMIDT    5;3-5O-017« 
NOLUE  »    W  ACER*   246-68-7546 
PHIUP  A    WAGGON-ER  570-63-1930 
JAMEJ?  H    W  .AXEMAN    4S7-43-3174 
GEORGE  H    WALKER   42168  7542 
ROBERT  D    WALKER   533-38-4031 
JERRY  L    WALL   447-43-89^ 
STEPHEN  L    WALLACE    480-56-614- 
DONALD  A    WALLER    544-43-2936 
WILLIAM  D    WALSH    503-44-9094 
.'ERRY'  B   'A'ARDEN   464-84-9607 
,'ERRV  W    W.ARNER   436-64-6442 
CALSTN  E    W.ARREM    510-46-4079 
DAVILi  J    WEBBER,  021^^4-5616 
THOMAS  E   W'EIFORD  512-«6-449f 
JOHN  P    WEISS    291-46-0096 
.ILTJITH  A    WELKER  516-60-9632 

MICHAEL  A    W'ERML-TH    424-607916 
ROBER  WESTMORELAN-D   230-58-0615 

JAMES  A   WHITEHEAD  406- TV 7566 

CHRISTOF  WHITTAKER  X;-33-50e3 

THOMAS  C    W'HITTEN    303-34-9086 

RICHARD  O    WIOHTMAN    020-43-6490 

D.ANIEI.  B    WILKIN8    223-68-1831 

ANDERSON  WILLIAMS   430-84-173C 

DAVID  R   WILLIAMS    316-40-1157 

JESSE  WILLIAMS    .IR   334-30-iri 

RICHARD  A   WILUAMS  257-76-153 

STEPHEN  T    WILLIAMS   507-58-2873 

TOMMY  L   WILLLAMS   427-88-5909 

CHARLES  WILLIAMSON    424-46-6742 

CHARLES  H   WILSON   429-80-353J 

DANIEL  E  WILSON   407-66-964- 

LAMAR  J    WILSON   388-50-321: 

TED  O    WILSON    499-48-648; 

DAVID  E    WIN-DMILLER   33i-38-1"90 

RICH.ARD  D    WIN-D80R   4BJ-48-5649 

BRIAN  D    WINTER   063-38-0495 

PHILIP  B    W'IRSINO   OeO-34-2606 

JERRY  M    WISE  428-83-9086 

GEORGE  P    W'ISELL   006-3O-315C 

GERARD  A    WITTRIEN   263-56-OBOi 

Kl-RT  D    WOELFEL   287-56-8280 

JOSEPH  T    W'OJTASIK    04»-34-226f 

MICHAEL  C    WOLKOW    0e+-33.75;5 

PETER  O    W'OLLNER   396-38-5974 

WA5-SON  W    WONG    675-64-7998 

JACKIE  D    WOOD   408-56-3736 

DONALD  E   W'OODARD  246-90-7575 

EDWIN  H   WRIGHT   419-64-9861 

.lOHN  D    VACKA    150-33  2234 

RONAIJ)  G    VOI-NG    234-70-6496 

IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MAR.-N-E 
CORPS  FOB  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 
OF  COLONEL  I-N-DER  TITLE  IC  l-NTTED  STATES  CODE. 
SECTION  624 

Tc  be  colonel 

WILLIAM  V    ARBACAS    JR   8653 
BELLY  T   BABIN   740S 
ROBERT  E    BALL   2166 
RICHARD  W    BATES    9756 
ERNEST  G    BEINHART   in   3806 
JOSEPH  A    BEKERIS   ID    1928 
DOUGLAS  M    BLACK    9996 
ROBERT  R    BLACKMAN    JR    0141 
GEXJRGE  B    BROWN    ni    2351 
JAMES  Q   BITLER  JR  452S 
KEN-NETH  D  CAMERON   8398 
CRAIG  L   CAR\-ER   9672 
DAVID  L   CHADWICK    239S 
JIMMY  H    CHURCH   9598 
JAMES  T   CONWAY  2270 
CKRISTOPHE  CORTEZ   9064 
RICHARD  A   COTE  JR  2856 
JOHN  D    COl-NSELMAN    JR   BSe" 
JIMMY  R   CRANPORD  2561 
JERRY  L   CREED,  3046 
RONALD  J    CRUZ   5078 
RONA'iXl  K    Cl-LP    9906 
RICHARD  J    DALLAIRE  0632 
CHARLES  E    DAVIS   JR   815; 
ALPHONSO  B    DIGGS    JR    4433 
AN-DREW  S    DLT>LEY'    JR   9626 
PERRY  R  DUNTi   SJ68 
ROBERTO    ESSIN-K  3128 
HAROLD  W    EVANS    in   6632 
MICHAEL  O    FALLON    7396 
WILLIAM  A    FAVOR  JR   8237 
ARNOLD  FIELDS  0640 
ORD  J    FDs-K   JR  1304 
THOMAS  H    FLOWERS    832S 
JAMES  C    FLY-NT>    8630 
MELVIN  W    PORBUSH    0O4C 
ROBERT  A    FORRESTER   3306 
RICHARD  B    FRENCH    8415 
ROBERT  D   GARNER   9690 
WILLIAM  J    GIBBONS   44«C 
BRUCE  A   GOMBAR  0861 
GDORGEG   GOODWIN   III  2O40 
JAMES  M    GUERIN   8496 
THOMAS  B  GUINEY   3466 
STEPHEN  D    HALEY    6208 
JOHN  B    HALL   389- 
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RACING   FOR  KIDS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFTELD 

0¥  MICHIGAN 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  recognize  Robbie  Buhl  and  the  Rac- 
ing for  Kids  Program  affiliated  with  Children's 
Hospitals  of  North  America.  Founded  by  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Michigan  in  1989,  the  Rac- 
ing lor  Kids  Program  is  designed  to  use  the 
populanty  of  riKitor  sports  to  bnng  public  atten- 
tion and  added  funding  to  children's  hospitals. 

Robbie  Buhl,  one  of  the  top  young  drivers  in 
North  America,  is  the  official  spokesman  for 
the  Racing  (or  Kids  Program.  Buhl  Is  the  1989 
Barber  SSAB  Pro  Series  National  Champion 
He  will  be  competing  in  the  American  Racing 
Senes  this  year  t>efore  moving  up  to  Indy  cars 
in  1992. 

As  spokesman  for  the  Racing  for  Kids  Pro- 
gram, Buhl  visits  children  in  hospitals  at  each 
of  the  locations  where  he  races  and  partici- 
pates in  media  events.  He  also  assists  each 
hospital  in  fundraising  efforts  and  generously 
has  offered  to  donate  a  percentage  of  his 
winnings  to  Children's  Hospital  of  Michigan. 

Innovative  programs  like  Racing  for  Kids 
offer  a  unique  way  to  focus  public  attention 
and  funding  on  the  health  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  resource,  our  children.  Buhl's 
enthusiasm,  hard  worV,  and  commitment  to 
kids  has  helped  link  chiWren's  health  care  to 
the  largest  spectator  sport  in  America.  I  en- 
courage others  to  rev  their  engines  and  join 
Buhl  in  supportir>g  the  Racing  for  Kids 
Progam. 


LETTER  FROM  A  SOLDIER 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 
Mr  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  12, 
1991,  250  Members  of  this  body,  including 
myselt,  voted  in  favor  of  a  resolutior  authonz- 
ing  the  President  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  in 
resolving  the  gulf  crisis,  in  keeping  with  U.N 
Resolution  678. 

Since  January  16,  1991,  this  country  and  its 
allies  have  been  at  war  with  Iraq,  in  order  to 
force  ttTat  country's  military  machine  out  of  Ku- 
wait, and  in  order  to  try  to  return  that  sov- 
ereign nabon  to  its  normal  state  and  stability 
it  at  all  possible 

As  we  all  know,  the  President  began  de- 
ploying troops,  onginally  as  a  defensive  force, 
to  Saudi  Arabia  soon  after  Saddam  Hussein 
invaded  and  began  to  occupy  Kuwait  on  Au- 
gust 2,  1990.  By  November,  the  President  de- 
ployed another  200,000  or  rrxjre  troops  from 
the  United  States  to  Saudi  Arabia,  as  an  of- 


fensive force  sfiould  one  t>e  needed,  that  is.  if 
Saddam  Hussein  failed  to  obey  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  ordenng  him  to  quit  Kuwait  by 
a  date  certain. 

In  tfie  second  deployment,  a  soldier  named 
Roger  Kessler,  a  combat  engineer  from  Ru- 
pert, WV,  assigned  to  the  1st  Engineenng  Bat- 
talion, Fort  Riley,  KS,  was  called  up.  Spc. 
Roger  Kessler  was  not  only  able  to  answer 
the  President's  call,  he  was  willing.  But  he 
was  troubled,  as  all  young  men  are  who  are 
called  to  war  by  their  elders. 

Even  before  the  offensive  action  against 
Iraq  began,  and  before  he  arnved  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  Spc.  Kessler  knew  that  if  war  came, 
there  might  be  those  who  would  protest 
against  what  he  and  others  were  doing — their 
duty.  He  also  wanted  our  assurance  that  upon 
their  return,  they  would  receive  a  hero's  wel- 
come, and  not  the  pain  and  neglect  and 
shame  inflicted  upon  returning  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Finally,  Spc.  Kessler,  from  Ru- 
pert, WV,  wanted  our  assurances — he  prayed 
for  them — that  we  would  stand  by  him  and  his 
fellow  soldiers  till  the  very  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  Spc.  Roger  Kessler  tell  us 
his  feelings  about  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  defense  of  each  of  us,  our  families,  our 
country,  and  peoples  of  otfier  countries  world- 
wide, in  his  own  eloquent,  if  heartbreaking, 
words.  This  IS  what  Spc.  Kessler  wrote; 
Letter  From  a  Soldier 

1  am  21  years  old  and  in  the  United  States 
Army.  I  am  a  combat  engineer  assigned  to 
the  1st  Eng-ineerinK  Battalion.  Fort  Riley. 
Kan.,  and  I  am  one  of  the  many  preparing  to 
join  other  forces  in  the  Middle  East. 

Like  many,  I  joined  the  Army  straight  out 
of  high  school.  Back  then  I  was  a  confused 
18-year-old  boy  with  no  idea  of  how  senous 
was  the  commitment  that  I  was  making. 

Now  I  am  a  21-year-old  man  who  loves  his 
country  and  its  people  very  much.  I  under- 
stand that  as  one  of  thousands.  I  have  a  very 
important  cominitment  to  my  country  and 
the  men  and  women  I  serve  with 

I  have  two  major  fears  of  going  to  war.  The 
most  obvious,  of  course,  is  the  fear  of  death. 

The  other  fear  however,  is  just  as  strong.  It 
IS  the  fear  of  surviving  the  hell  of  war  only 
to  return  home  to  the  land  and  people  I  cher- 
ish and  learn  that  the  people  no  longer  sup- 
port and  love  us.  the  United  States  soldier 
and  fellow  countrymen. 

The  horror  that  the  men  and  women  who 
fought  in  Vietnam  must  have  felt  fills  me 
with  sorrow  and  anger  and  terrifies  me.  Not 
the  horror  of  battle,  but  the  horror  of  hatred 
and  ridicule  from  home. 

I  personally  will  not  be  fighting  for  cheap- 
er oil.  I  can  just  as  easily  ride  a  horse  as  I 
ti.n  die  for  a  few  more  cents  off  the  price  of 
a  gallon  of  gas. 

But  I  have  been  called  to  do  what  1  am 
trained  and  prepared  for.  My  duty.  And  1  will 
do  my  duty  with  my  country  and  people 
strong  In  mind  and  heart. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  and  why  we  are 
there  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  The  President 
has  called  my  fellow  soldiers  and  me  and  it's 
our  honor  and  obligation  to  obey  his  orders 


with  no  questions  asked  He  represented  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  we  the  peo- 
ple.  elected  him 

My  point  if.  please  don  t  ".el  your  men  and 
women,  sons  and  daughters  go  into  battle 
with  protesting,  spitting  and  verbal  abuse 
from  some  here  at  home  who  do  not  think  us 
worthy  of  their  support, 

■^'our  support  for  us  could  be  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  our  ability  to  sur- 
vive and  return  home.  It's  just  like  the  win- 
ning footbai;  game — if  the  fans  don't  care, 
then  neither  can  the  teami 

I  am  just  a  man  from  a  smaT,  town  called 
Rupert.  West  Virginia,  but  I  am  part  of  a 
team  m.ade  up  of  many  brave  men  and 
women  from  ail  over  this  beautiful  country, 
part  of  you.  1  pray  to  the  good  Lord  above 
that  you  stand  by  us  till  the  ver>'  end  Thank 
you  for  being  there. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  to  say  a 
few  words  to  commemorate  this  very  special 
day.  On  January  22,  1918,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  declared  tfieir  independence.  The 
Fourth  Universal,  which  embraced  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  freedom,  derrxxjracy,  and  self-deter- 
mination, was  issued  by  the  Gerrtral  Rada  in 
St.  Sophia  Square.  Kiev — Ukraine's  caprtol. 
The  Ukrainian  National  Republic  guaranteed 
tjasic  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  religion,  and 
assen*ly.  The  rights  of  minorities  were  recog- 
nized and  separate  cabinet  posts  in  the  new 
government  for  Jews,  Poles,  and  Russians — 
the  three  largest  minorities  in  ttie  Ukraine — 
were  created.  The  Ukrainian  Nationa)  Republic 
also  instituted  progressive  reforms  Including 
distribution  of  land  to  the  peasants  and  an  8- 
hour  wori<  day.  Unfortunately,  by  1922  Ukrain- 
ian independence  was  destroyed  by  the  new 
Soviet  regime. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and  Inter- 
national Organizations,  I  have  been  enthu- 
siastically foltowing  the  astounding  devetop- 
ments  in  the  Ukraine  over  the  past  year.  I 
have  actively  supported  the  process  of  self-de- 
termination in  ttie  Ukraine.  It  is  dear  that  after 
alnx)St  70  years  of  Soviet  oppression,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  not  lost  their  aspiration 
for  freedom,  denxx^acy,  the  njle  of  law,  and 
a  prosperous  market  economy. 

The  reforms  throughout  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
tieen  impressive.  Unfortunately,  the  dart< 
forces  of  oppresskKi  have  been  active  in  re- 
cent weeks,  as  events  in  tt>e  Baltic  States, 
Ukraine,  and  elsev^tiere  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  deriKXistrated.  The  unjust  incarceration 
and  mistreatment  of  demoaatic  activist 
Stepan  Khmara,  and  the  an-est  of  tfie  presi- 
dent of  the   Ukrainian   Student   Union,   Oles 


•  Thi,  •bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
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Doniy,  on  (abficated  charges  are  toreboding 
developments  indeed  it  seems  clear  that  the 
real  reason  tor  the  actions  taken  against  them 
was  their  participation  m  peaceful  political  ac- 
tivities These  rights  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Helsinki  Fir\al  Act.  the  Universal  Declaration  ol 
Human  Rights  and  other  international  cov 
enants  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party 
Other  ominous  steps  to  arrest  ttie  evolution  ol 
democracy  in  the  Ukraine  have  been  manilest 
as  well 

I.  along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
written  to  Soviet  President  Gortiachev  urging 
him  to  correct  the  injustices  committed  against 
Mr  Khrrujra  and  to  comply  with  his  inter- 
national human  ngfits  commitments  i  also  call 
on  President  Bush  to  reevaluate  United  States 
pwlicy  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  human  rights 
continues  to  deteriorate  We  must  take  a 
strong  stand  so  that  ttiere  is  no  doubt  in  the 
Kremlin  that  the  United  Stales  views  any  re- 
turn to  (oppression  as  completely  unaccept- 
aWe 

The  peopte  ot  the  Ukraine  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  courage,  perseverance,  and 
devotion  to  democratic  principles  I  stand  with 
them  at  this  critical  moment  m  history. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  INTER- 
AGENCY TASK  FORCE  TO  STUDY 
THE  IMPACT  AID  PROGRAM- 
PUBLIC  LAW  81-874 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BISTAM.\NTF 

OK  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

fvlr  BUSTAMANTE  Mr  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  intfodijc;ing  legislation  that  proposes  to 
create  an  interagency  task  force  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  impact 
Aid  Program.  Public  Law  81-874  The  Impact 
Aid  Program  [irovides  important  financial  as 
sistance  to  many  school  districts  of  the  23d 
Congressional  District  and  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation 

For  those  familiar  with  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram, It  IS  well  known  thai  there  is  very  little 
interagency  coordination  t)etween  the  Depwirt- 
ment  ol  Education  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  addressing  the  fiscal  needs  o(  local 
communities  and  school-age  military  depenct- 
ents  The  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urtsan 
Development  IHUDJ  arxt  Interior  also  have  key 
constituencies  which  rely  on  ttie  Impact  Aid 
Program  tor  helping  to  provide  children  resid- 
ing in  low-rent  housing  or  on  Indian  lands  with 
a  suitable  free  education. 

The  interagency  task  force  proposed  under 
my  bill  woukt  serve  as  a  formal  consultative 
mechanism  <or  reviewing  the  adeguacy  ot  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  Specifically,  the  task 
force  wouW  be  responsible  lor 

Reviewing  Ihe  adequacy  ol  impact  aid  fund- 
ing to  heavily  impacted  schtx)!  districts. 

Determining  whether  military  dependents  at- 
tending ptibiic  schools  on  military  installations 
in  tt^  United  States  receive  educational  op- 
portunrties  equal  to  that  of  nonmilitary  depend- 
ent students  in  comparable  school  districts: 

Assessing  whether  children  residing  on  In- 
dian lands  receive  educational  opportunities  ol 
the  same  quality  as  that  of  students  in  ottier 
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school  districts  arxl  those  funded  by  tr>e  Bu- 
reau ot  Indian  Affairs. 

Examining  the  need  for  t^ie  establishment  of 
pwiorities  in  the  funding  ol  impact  aid  programs 
affecting  federally  connected  children,  and 

Making  oltief  recommendations  lor  improve- 
ment as  deemed  apipropnate 

Besides  representation  from  ttie  key  execu- 
tive txanch  departments,  membership  on  the 
task  force  wouW  also  include  representatives 
from  other  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  as  considered  appro- 
pnate  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  four  depart- 
ments 

The  irrpacl  Aid  Program  is  scheduled  for  re- 
authorization 2  years  from  now  The  task  force 
I  propose  could  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  makir>g  improvements  in  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  when  Congress  tiegins  consideration 
of  reautfwnzing  legislation  in  1993 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Latjor  look  on  this  legislative  proposal  favor- 
ably and  will  give  it  early  consideration  in  this 
session  ol  Congress 


SADDAM'S  GOALS  ARE  CLEAR 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OK  U-UNOIS 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  with  each  pass- 
ing day,  Saddam  Hussein  gives  the  Amencan 
people  a  better  understanding  of  why  our 
troops  are  m  the  gulf  Two  recent  events  typify 
the  depth  of  Saddam's  depravity  and  ambition. 

Saddams  attacks  on  civilian  targets  m  Is- 
rael, a  noncombatant  m  the  gulf  war.  is  clear 
evidence  that  his  goal  is  nothing  less  than  re- 
gional instability  There  is  no  military  reason  to 
fire  Scuds  at  Israel. 

Saddams  goal  is  to  draw  Israel  and  non- 
comt)atant  Arab  nations  into  the  war.  increas- 
ing tfie  level  of  bloodshed  and  death  manifold 

No  American  who  says  the  pictures  of  the 
illtreated  allied  servicemen  recently  captured 
by  the  Iraqi  Army  can  doubt  the  lengths  to 
which  Saddam  will  go  to  achieve  his  goals. 
Clearly,  the  Geneva  Convention,  to  which  all 
civilized  nations  sut)scrit>e.  mean  nothing  to 
Saddam 

As  we  come  to  understand  his  modus  ope- 
randi— a  desire  to  increase  his  power  at  any 
price  laced  with  cruelty  and  disregard  lor  even 
the  most  basic  ot  human  rights — it  becomes 
even  clearer  that  his  ambitions  extend  far  be- 
yond the  conquest  of  his  tiny  neighlx)r  and 
must  be  contained 


SINGLING  OUT  ARAB  AMERICANS 

HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr     COMBEST     Mr     Speaker,    there    has 

been  some  controversy  regarding  FBI  inquines 

among   the   Arab  community,   which   seek  to 

forestall  terronsm  related  to  the  Persian  Gulf 

crisis.  Some  tiave  considered  these  interviews 

an  intrusion  on  civil  liberties. 
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In  an  editorial  published  in  the  January  21 
Washington  Post,  Ambassador  Charles 
Licfienstein  and  Paul  Joyal  present  the  other 
Side  of  the  argument  I  am  sutxnitting  this  arti- 
cle for  the  Record  so  the  FBI's  perspective 
on  this  receives  a  fair  heanng  My  personal 
tielief  IS  that  we  should  support  such  FBI  ac- 
tivities, so  long  as  the  agency  remains  sen- 
sitive to  correct  procedure,  substance,  and 
tone. 

(From  the  Waghlngton  Post.  Jan  21,  1991] 

SlNOLINO  OlT  ARAB-AMERICANS 

(By  Charles  M.  Llchenst^ln  and  Paul  M 

Joyal  1 

Now  ttiat  war  between  the  U.S. -led  coali- 
tion and  Iraq  is  underway,  we  must  take  se- 
riously Saddam  Hussein's  threat  to  unleash 
the  full  arsenal  of  terrorism  against  us  wher- 
ever In  the  world  we  are  to  t)e  found.  Includ- 
ing here  at  home:  "America,"  he  warns, 
"will  swim  in  its  own  blood  ""  Exaggeration? 
Maytie.  But  he  and  his  coven  of  terrorists 
have  had  lots  of  practice  and  no  known  inhi- 
bitions. So  what  do  we  do  about  if 

The  first  thing  we  do  is  take  the  threat  se- 
riously—not to  the  extent  of  tearing  apart 
the  fabric  of  our  free  and  open  society,  nor  of 
promiscuously  suspending  constitutional 
protections  of  the  rights  of  citizens  and  resi- 
dent foreign  nationals,  but  seriously 

The  second  thing  we  do.  if  we're  serious 
alx)ut  the  prospect  of  terrorist  attack,  is  to 
call  on  the  experts  in  the  business  of 
counter-terrorism  That  means  the  FBI  and 
local  police.  t>ecau8e  terrorism  by  definition 
obliterates  state  tKJundarles  Moreover,  we 
then  grant  our  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals a  reasonable  amount  of  elbow  room 
to  do  their  jobs  effectively  and  with  the 
greatest  chance  for  success. 

What  we  do  not  do  is  fall  prey  to  hysterical 
overreactlon,  either  to  the  threat  itself  or  to 
the  quite  routine,  ordinary,  even  dull  Inves- 
tigative techniques  employed  by  the  forces 
of  counter-terrorism 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these  inves- 
tigative techniques  Is  to  ask  people  ques- 
tions And  not  just  any  old  people,  of  course, 
but  those  who  are  in  the  best  position  to 
know  something  about  the  activity  in  ques- 
tion, or  who  might  even  engage  in  it  them- 
selves (whether  willingly  or  under  duress),  or 
who  might  possess  information  about  it 
(Often  without  even  suspecting  its  signifi- 
cance)—precisely  because  of  who  they  are. 
and  the  circles  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
their  susceptibility  to  the  pressures  of,  let  us 
say,  ethnic  ""solidarity"'  (also  known  as 
blackmail). 

If  the  activity  under  investigation  is  Iraqi- 
sponsored  terrorism  against  American  tar- 
gets, one  very  logical  focus  of  such  question- 
asking  Is  the  Arati-American  community. 
Not  because  the  local  police  or  the  FBI  are 
anti-Arab,  but  because,  in  trying  to  head  off 
potential  terrorist  attack,  they  go  where  the 
ducks  may  be  or  may  seek  sanctuary  and 
support. 

If  anything,  members  of  the  Arab-Amer- 
ican community  are  likely  to  be  more  the 
t>eneflclarles  than  the  victims  of  effective 
counter-terrorism:  they  themselves  need 
(and  would  receive)  protection  against  the 
self-appointed  vigilantes  that  terrorist 
atrocities  might  spawn 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  ongoing  FBI 
interview  program  within  the  Arab-Amer- 
ican community— and.  even  more,  to  the 
hysterical  reaction  it  has  provoked  among 
those  who  style  themselves  the  protectors  of 
American  civil  liberties.  TTie  Post's  editorial 
of  Jan    16  ("Singling  Out  Arab-Americans"] 
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mirrors  these  concern?  and  even  conjures  up 
Images  of  the  internment  of  .Tapanese-Amer- 
Icans  during  World  War  U 

It  is  true  that  all  Americans  are  individ- 
uals under  the  law.  but  by  choice  or  by  cir- 
cumstance most  of  us  also  are  identified  by 
groups-  Given  the  limited  counter-terrorism 
resources  available  to  us  in  this  country  and 
the  right  of  any  .American  to  simply  say  no 
to  questions  from  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  charge  that  .Arab-American  business  and 
community  leaders  are  being  singled  out  for 
some  sinister  motive,  or  might  even  be  can- 
didates for  internment  camps,  is — to  put  it 
bluntly— irresponsible.  This  overreactlon  to 
legitimate  investigative  technique  ignores 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  demeans  the  professionalism  of  those 
whose  job  It  is  to  defend  the  Constitution 
and  all  our  citizens. 

Be  It  tighter  security  at  our  borders,  or 
eliciting  Important  and  timely  Information 
from  those  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  help 
prevent  terrorism,  any  democratic  govern- 
ment and  free  society  must  rely  on  the  co- 
operation of  its  citizens.  The  world  situation 
and  the  imminent  threat  of  terrorism  re- 
quire action.  The  challenge  is  to  respond  in 
a  reasonable  way— like,  for  example,  the  FBI 
interview  program. 

(Charles  M.  Lichenstein  is  a  former  U.S. 
deputy  representative  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  Paul  M.  Joyal  is  the  former  director 
of  security  of  the  Senat-e  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  ) 


EXPANDED  SERVICES  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

L.1  y.:c}iiG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tup.-iday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr.  KILDEE  Mr  Speaker,  today  i  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Older  Americans  Eq- 
uity and  Service  Improvement  Amendments  of 
■!99''  This  legislation  will  enhance  ongoing  ef- 
forts to  increase  services  to  elderly  minority  in- 
dividuals and  will  provide  desperately  needed 
support  to  those  canng  lor  frail  elderly  per- 
sons 

Mr  Speaker,  over  the  past  25  years  Con- 
gress has  worked  diligently  to  ensure  that  all 
elderly  individuals  have  access  to  the  impor- 
tant services  authorized  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  The  amendments  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  build  on  that  tradition  by  en- 
hancing the  accountability  measures  in  the 
process  ol  determining  need  and  providing 
services 

Over  the  past  several  years,  organizations 
representing  elderly  persons  have  continued 
to  express  concern  that  minority  individuals 
were  not  being  adequately  served  by  pro- 
grams authonzed  under  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  This  concern  culminated  in  a 
tieanng  iDefore  my  sutxximmittee  in  June. 
1988.  Testimony  presented  at  the  heanng 
clearly  indicated  that  minonties  have  been  and 
are  being  underserved  by  title  III  programs 
wfien  measured  against  their  need  for  serv- 
ices. I  subsequently  requested  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  \ook  into  the  matter  and 
several  of  their  recommendations  for  rectifying 
the  situation  are  included  in  tt>e  bill. 

First,  area  agenoes  on  aging,  working  with 
service   providers,   will   tie    required   to   more 
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clearly  define  their  objectives  for  serving  ekJer- 
ly  persons  in  their  service  areas. 

Second.  State  agerx;ies  are  to  include  the 
formula  they  use  for  distnlxrting  funds  within 
their  State  in  the  plans  tfiey  submit  to  tfie  ad- 
ministration on  aging. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Aging  will  tie  given  authonty  to  approve 
State  plans,  including  intrastate  funding  for- 
mulas, to  ensure  they  adequately  reflect  the 
targeting  provisions  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Strengthening  the  three  levels  ol  administra- 
tion will  assure  all  elderly  p)ersons  access  to 
the  valuatjie  services  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

The  Older  Americans  Equity  and  Services 
Improvement  Amendments  of  i99i  also  au- 
thonzes  sup)px)rtive  activities  for  persons  who 
provide  in-home  services  to  frail  older  individ- 
uals. 

Due  to  a  numtjer  of  factors,  including  the 
aging  of  the  population  and  the  increases  in 
life  exp)ectancy,  nxire  and  more  families  are 
caring  for  an  elderly  relative  in  their  homes 
According  to  the  Pepper  Commission  repx)rt 
on  comprehensive  health  care,  "Almost  three- 
quarters  of  severely  disabled  elders  receiving 
long-term  care  at  home  or  in  the  community  in 
1989  relied  solely  on  family  members  or  other 
unpaid  help." 

Persons  caring  lor  frail  elderly  individuals 
are  typically  women,  wives  or  daughters,  who 
struggle  to  provide  consistent  care  and  to 
n-ianage  their  own  lives  as  well.  I  am  aware  of 
elderly  women  who  not  only  care  for  a  frail 
husband  but  a  disabled  child  as  well.  These 
individuals  desperately  need  a  vanety  of  sup>- 
portive  services  including  someone  to  come 
into  the  home  for  brief  intervals  to  allow  them 
to  conduct  p)ersonal  txisiness,  keep  doctors 
appointments  or  go  grocery  shopping  without 
having  to  worry  about  the  safety  of  their  loved 
one. 

The  Older  Americans  Equity  and  Service 
Improvement  Amendments  of  i99i  will  assist 
States  in  developing  comprehensive  services 
tor  those  individuals  caring  for  frail  elderly  per- 
sons These  services  to  caregivers  will  proviiie 
a  system  of  support  to  address  the  many  dif- 
ficulties they  face  including  counseling  and 
support,  training,  and  linkages  with  other  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1990  was  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  tf>e  Older  Americans  Act. 
Since  its  enactment  the  act  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  most  important  programs  serving 
elderly  individuals.  I  am  confident  that  i99i 
will  be  the  start  of  another  25  years  of  provicj- 
ing  critical  services  to  older  Americans, 


SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  PRESIDENT 
AND  ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL 


HON.  DOUG  BERaTER 

OF  NEBRASK.«i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.«iTIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  member 
wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  excellent  edrtonal  from  tfie 
January  18,  1991,  edition  of  the  Fairbury  Jour- 
nal-News of  Fairtiury,  NE,  which  is  representa- 
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tive  of  many  similar  editonal  commerrts  tn  ttie 
First  District  of  Nebraska: 

[From  the  Fairbury  Joumai-News.  Jan.  18. 
19911 
Now  Is  THE  Time  To  Rally  aroitv-d 
THE  Unfted  States 

War.  it  Is  no  longer  a  debatable  matter  of 
when,  or  if.  It  is  now  a  reality  And  now  that 
the  first  stages  of  the  liberation  of  Kuwait 
have  begun,  as  .Americans  it  is  time  that  we 
rally  around  our  president  and  countr>' 

George  Bush  is  neither  a  warmonger,  nor  a 
wimp.  Rather  he  is  a  man  who  was  forced  to 
make  a  decision  and  did  so  We  wonder  hew 
many  of  h;s  liberal  critics  would  have  had 
the  courage  t-o  take  a  stand.  As  we  all  know. 
it  is  a  lot  easier  to  stand  back  and  be  critical 
of  things  which  we  know  nothing  about  or 
can  never  possibly  be  involved  in. 

Fortunately,  early  Gallup  polls  indicate 
that  nearly  90  percent  of  our  nation  agrees 
with  what  the  president  did,  with  7  percent 
undecided,  TTiat  leaves  plus  or  minus  3  per- 
cent of  the  population  who  disfavors  mili- 
tary involvement.  But  unfortunately,  it  is 
this  small  margin  which  we  seem  to  read  and 
hear  about  so  much  on  televisloc  and  radio. 
We  do  wish  that  iilDeral  members  of  the 
media  would  also  pick  up  on  areas,  groups 
and  individuals  who  support  the  president's 
action.  . 

It  most  assuredly  is  our  constitutional 
right  to  voice  our  opinion,  and  disagree  if 
deemed  necessary.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
rather  than  "Bush  Bashing."  our  nation 
would  be  better  served  if  we  put  those 
thoughts  into  rallying  around  our  countr>\ 
praying  for  the  safety  of  our  personnel  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  hoping  for  a  quick  end  to 
the  crisis. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  January 
22  marks  a  special  day  in  thie  history  of  free- 
dom, the  73rd  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Nation  in 
Kiev  on  January  22.  1918, 

By  1922,  the  sovereign  nabon  of  Ukraine 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Soviets  and  forc- 
ibly incorpx)rated  into  the  Soviet  Union  Gone 
were  the  basic  human  liberbes  for  which  the 
freedom-loving  Ukrainians  tiad  struggled. 

The  flame  of  freedom  ttiat  gave  birth  to  the 
Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Independence  still 
burns  bnghtly  in  the  Ukraine  today  as  the  wet- 
come  winds  of  freedom  blow  across  Eastern 
Europe.  Last  year,  over  i  million  Ukrainians 
formed  a  human  chain  across  their  republic,  in 
addition,  the  Ukrainian  Declaration  of  Sov- 
ereignty was  passed  and  nnany  rep)reserTta- 
tives  of  tt>e  democratic  bloc  were  elected  to 
the  Ukrainian  Parliament.  Progress  was  being 
made. 

Recent  tragic  events  in  the  Baltic  States, 
txiwever,  remind  us  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  old 
and  will  fiave  an  impact  on  the  future  of  ttie 
Ukraine.  President  Gorbachev  apapears  to  ex- 
ercise little  control  over  Soviet  military  units 
and  pxjlice.  Soviet  "black  berets"  recently 
killed  and  wounded  unarmed  civilians  and 
local  militia  in  Lithuania  arxJ  Latvia.  My  tieart 
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goes  out  to  the  familres  of  those  innocent  vic- 
tims of  brutal  repfession 

We  must  not  have  business  as  usual  with  a 
government  that  allows  its  military  to  crush  irv 
nocent  human  beings  This  is  ttie  time  to  ask 
some  hard  questions  Should  President  Bush 
have  a  summit  in  Europe  next  month  with  ttie 
Soviet  leader''  in  light  of  these  recent  atroc- 
ities, should  we  continue  our  economic  aid  to 
the  Soviets  and  grant  them  special  trade  pi  el 
erences'  Will  Estonia  and  the  Ukraine  be  the 
next  victims  of  Soviet  military  operations''  It  is 
clearly  time  to  reevaluate  our  present  relatiorv 
ship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and.  if  necessary, 
respond  to  what  appears  to  be  an  etfon  to 
crush  Baltic  separatism 

Despite  the  tragic  events  m  the  Baltic 
States.  I  am  confident  that  the  brave  peopte  of 
the  Ukraine  will  continue  to  steer  by  the  bright 
star  of  freedom  and  democracy  dunng  these 
difficult  days  Their  desire  tor  basic  human  lib- 
erties IS  still  strong  and  the  Ukrainian  peopte 
remain  unyielding  in  their  struggle  fof  auton- 
omy and  self-determination 

The  Ukrainian  people  know  that  their  his- 
toric march  lor  freedom  and  sovereignty  will 
not  be  ignored  by  Congress  and  the  American 
people  As  we  mark  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day.  I  am  confident  that  ttie  Soviet  military 
crackdown  in  the  Baltics  will  not  extinguish  the 
flame  of  hope  ttiat  burns  inside  each  Ukrain- 
ian. I  salute  tfiem  on  this  special  day. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  "COTERMI- 
NOUS     AGENCY      RULE-      UNDER 
THE      IMPACT      AID      PROGRAM 
PUBLIC  LAW  81-874 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  CLRT  WELDO.N 

OF  PENNSVLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1991 

Mr  WELDON  l^r  Speaker,  on  January  22. 
1991,  over  3  million  Ukrainians  and  tfieir  de- 
scerxlants  will  celeDrate  the  anniversary  of  ttie 
short  lived  3- year  period  of  independence  in 
the  former  nation  of  Ukraine 

The  Ukraine  issued  its  Proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence on  January  22.  1918  and  a  year 
later,  a  formal  act  of  union  was  proclaimed  In 
Kiev  between  the  Western  Ukrainian  Republic 
and  ttie  Ukrainian  National  Republic  of  Russia 
With  an  elected  Parliament,  the  nation  en|oyed 
diptomalic  relations  with  several  nations  and 
tfie  freedom  ot  structuring  a  democratic  way  of 
life 

Unfortunately,  t^e  freedom  of  Western 
democratic  life  tfie  Ukrainians  so  en|oyed  was 
terminated  m  '9?i.  when  the  Ukraine  was 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Social  Republic  Need- 
less to  say.  ttiis  atXDminatite  action  by  ttie  Bol- 
sheviks, which  was  continued  by  Stalin's  bru- 
tal reign,  rias  left  sadness  m  the  tiearts  of 
many  Ukrainians  m  Delaware  County  and  all 
America 

I  loin  with  ttie  Ukrainian  people  in  prayer 
and  spirit.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  Ukraine  will 
once  again  achieve  the  freedom  tfiat  it  so 
nghttully  deserves 


HON.  \mRl  G.  Bl'STAM\.NTF. 

Ill-   rt.XAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  BUSTAMANTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  woukj  amend  section 
3(h)  of  the  impact  aid  law.  Public  Law  81-874 
This  t)ill  would  allow  coterminous  school  dis- 
tncts  under  the  Impact  Aid  Program  to  receive 
impact  aid  payments  at  125  percent  of  one- 
half  the  national  per  pupil  expenditure 

Coterminous  school  districts  are  unique  enti- 
ties under  ttie  impact  aid  law  They  are  school 
districts  wfiose  boundaries  are  the  same  as 
the  military  installations  they  serve  Six  such 
sctX)ol  agencies  exist,  three  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  San  Antonio.  TX  Fort  Sam  Houston 
Independent  School  District.  Randolph  Field 
Independent  School  District,  and  Lackland 
Independent  School  District. 

Whereas  school  districts  receiving  imfjact 
aid  assistance  tiave  a  toca\  tax  base,  cotermi- 
nous school  districts  do  not  They  are  entirely 
dependent  on  impact  aid  payments  and  State 
aid  for  tfieir  operating  costs 

Since  1987.  the  impact  aid  portion  of  these 
school  districts'  funding  has  been  shrinking 
Their  level  of  funding  tor  fiscal  year  1991  is 
lower  tfian  what  they  received  m  fiscal  year 
1986  Two  of  these  school  districts.  Fort  Sam 
Houston  ISD  and  Randolph  Field  ISD.  have 
had  to  cut  personnel  in  order  to  avoid  shutting 
Its  doors  Lackland  ISO's  revenues  have  been 
sufficient  to  cover  expenditures  up  to  this 
point,  but  it  IS  proiected  to  experience  a  fund- 
ing deficit  toward  the  end  of  the  1990-91 
school  year 

Under  current  law,  coterminous  school  dis 
tricts  are  eligible  to  receive  70  percent  of  ttie 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditure  if  tte 
amount  does  not  exceed  the  State  average 
The  payments  received  by  these  school  dis- 
tricts do  exceed  ttie  State  average  The  small 
student  popMjlations  in  ttiese  school  districts 
dnve  up  the  unit  costs  of  education  Addition- 
ally, ttese  school  districts  have  a  higher  than 
average  handicapiped  student  population 
Handicapp)ed  students,  because  of  their 
detnllties.  also  increase  per  pupil  costs 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  proposing  would 
assist  these  three  sctiool  districts  to  maintain 
the  delivery  of  educational  services  at  current 
levels  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  ttie  Education 
and  Latior  Committee  to  look  on  my  proposal 
favorably  It  is  a  measure  of  fairness  to  tfie 
dependents  ot  military  parents  who  work  and 
reside  in  ttie  three  military  installations  m  San 
Antonio.  TX 
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tional  amendment  ttiat  would  make  English 
and  official  language  This  makes  Alatama 
the  18th  State  to  pass  such  a  measure  A  na- 
tional English  language  arrerxjment  wouk)  se- 
cure the  harmony  ot  our  country,  encourage 
all  citizens  to  learn  English,  and  ensure  equal 
economic,  political,  and  ludicial  oppxjrtunity  for 
all  Arrericans  For  that  reason.  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  81  which  will 
amend  the  US  Constitution  to  designate  Eng- 
lish as  ttie  official  language 

Such  legislation  is  needed  to  ensure  the 
unity  of  our  society  and  equal  economic,  politv- 
cal.  and  judicial  oppKirtunities  foi  all  Ameri- 
cans 

Today,  many  American  citizens  do  not 
speak  English  and  are  not  encouraged  to 
learn  our  language  Since  the  United  States 
has  no  official  language,  we  could  be  heading 
toward  a  bilingual  society 

While  language  conflicts  in  our  country  are 
serious  now.  they  are  not  severe  But  as  the 
Canadians  have  learned,  language  protilems 
can  often  take  as  long  as  200  years  tefore 
erupting  In  contrast  to  Canada,  the  United 
States  is  historically  English  speaking  In  our 
Nations  history,  immigrants  have  recognized 
the  necessity  to  learn  the  common  language. 

SIxiuW  the  unifying  forces  m  Canada  pre- 
vail, there  is  still  a  lesson  for  the  United  States 
concerning  our  own  current  language  detiate 
To  ensure  that  we  remain  a  nation  of  unity. 
one  in  which  strength  is  constructed  from  rich 
cultural  diversity  through  a  common  language, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )0in  me  m  cosponsor- 
ing  House  Joint  Resolution  8i.  the  English 
language  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  des- 
ignating English  as  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States. 


ENGLISH  AS  OUR  OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 

HON.  W1LL1A.M  L  DICKINSON 

•.'^  ,^;..^K.^M.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <)K  KKfRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 
Mr    DICKINSON    Mr    Speaker.  Alat)ama  is 
the  most  recent  Stale  to  approve  a  constitu- 


WAR  HAS  BROKEN  OUT  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  AND  OUR 
TROOPS  DESERVE  NO  LESS 
THAN  OUR  COMPLETE  AND 
TOTAL  SUPPORT 

HON.  ROMANO  L  .MAZZOU 

1.1-  kkst:.  (-KV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 
Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  war  has  broken 
out  in  the  Persian  Gull,  so  I  nse  today  to  ex- 
tend my  thoughts  and  prayers  to  the  young 
men  and  women  serving  our  Nation  m  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm 

As  a  US  Army  veteran  myself,  i  know  first- 
hand the  pride  and  self-satistaction  ttiat  comes 
with  serving  ones  nation  Our  troop)s  now  in 
Saudi  Arabia  and  elsewtiere  m  the  gulf  are  ex- 
periencing this  sanie  sense  of  pinde  and  satis- 
faction But.  they  now  face  something  i  did  not 
face  Combat  and  danger  from  enemy  fire. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  January  12  I  suppwrted  a 
resolution  which  woukj  tiave  given  sanctions 
and  diplomacy  more  time  to  work  in  tfie  gutt 
dispKjte  before  force  was  ordered  In  tfie  end. 
however,  the  Congress  gave  its  support  to  an- 
other resolution  which  authorized  ttie  Presi- 
dent to  use  military  force,  sooner  rather  tfian 
later  It  IS  pursuant  to  tfe  autfxxrty  of  this  res- 
olution ttiat  the  President  ordered  United 
States  and  coalition  forces  into  offensive  ac- 
tion against  Iraq  and  occupted  Kuwait. 
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Now  ttiat  war  has  broken  out,  we  all  must 
starxj  behind  tfie  Commander  in  Chief  and  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  air  forces  and  provide  tor 
them  all  resources  necessary  for  Item  to  com- 
plete their  mission,  to  complete  it  speedily, 
safely,  and  with  as  little  bloodshed  to  combat- 
ants and  noncombatants  alike,  as  possitile. 

We  must  also  display  and  demonstrate  to- 
ward our  uniformed  forces  our  constant  love, 
affection,  and  respect  They  deserve  no  less. 
We  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  last  August,  our  troops 
in  Desert  Shiekj,  and  now  Desert  Storm,  have 
experienced  many  hardships — seanng  tem- 
peratures, rudimentary  facilities,  slow  mail. 
holidays  away  from  home,  monsoon  rains  and, 
now.  the  fears  and  uncertainties  and  dangers 
of  comtiat 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  has  come,  and  l  know  our 
troops  wiM  fight  valiantly  and  successfully  and 
reflect  honor  and  credit  to  their  country. 

We  need  to  suppwrt  these  men  and  women 
now.  to  suppwrt  ttiem  when  ttey  come  t)ack 
home,  and  to  support  them  for  all  time  to 
come 
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arrested  last  Novemter.  Amnesty  International 
officials  have  pxotested  Kmara's  arrest  and 
harsh  treatment  by  Soviet  autficnties. 

In  light  of  these  developiments.  as  we  a 
Congress  cannot  continue  to  auttionze  in> 
proved  trade  and  diplomatic  ties  to  the  Soviets 
while  the  crackdown  continues. 

Instead,  we  must  continue  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  until  Ukrainians  here  and  abroad  can 
celebrate  their  independence  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  true  freedom  and  autonomy. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HON.  niANK  ANNINZIO 

OK  :i.;.iNoi.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  while  we  are 
witnessing  the  violent  supipression  of  demo- 
cratic reforms  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  it's  im- 
portant to  note  that  another  captive  nation 
under  Soviet  domination  is  celebrating  its  dec- 
laration of  independence  today 

Seventy-three  years  ago,  citizens  of  the 
Ukraine  declared  ttemselves  tree  from  foreign 
domination. 

Unfortunately,  the  Ukrainian  dream  of  inde- 
pendence has  yet  to  tecome  a  reality 

In  1922.  the  Ukrainians  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  Soviet  oppression  following  a  bloody  war 
with  the  Communists 

■Vears  of  misery  followed.  The  victims  of  So- 
viet oppression  included  an  estimated  7  to  10 
million  Ukrainians  v^o  died  in  the  early  1930's 
following  a  takeover  of  private  farms  by  the 
dictator  Josept  Stalin 

The  democratic  reform  movement  m  tfie 
Ukraine  remained  largely  dormant  until  Mikhail 
Gortaachev's  nse  to  power 

During  1990.  Ukrainians  made  significant 
moves  toward  independence  and  freedom.  On 
July  16.  the  country's  parliament  formally  en- 
dorsed the  right  of  Ukrainians  to  self-deter- 
mination. 

Otter  reforms  included  a  loosening  of  re- 
strictions on  travel,  commerce,  and  religion. 
For  the  first  time  in  decades,  Ukrainians  have 
now  reasserted  tfeir  nght  to  worship  freely 

Recently,  tiowever,  Gorbactiev  has  put  a 
damper  on  the  reform  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We've  seen  a  violent  crackdown  in  the 
Baltic  countnes  ttiat  has  left  dozens  of  people 
killed  or  injured. 

In  tte  Ukraine,  the  crackdown  has  included 
a  tigtitening  of  restrictions  on  peaceful  dem- 
onstrabons  and  ttie  arrest  of  political  pns- 
oners.  Among  these  is  Stepan  Kmara.  an  out- 
spoken democratic  opiposition  leader  wtio  was 


TRIBUTE  TO  ED  HERZOG  AND 
PATRICE  O'NEILL 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CAMFORMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mrs  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  began  as 
a  monthly  program  on  local  public  television 
has  grown  in  a  very  short  amount  of  time  into 
a  well-respected,  informational,  and  entertain- 
ing documentary  series  with  national  cov- 
erage. "We  Do  The  Work"  is  a  public  affairs 
program  which  focuses  on  our  working  people, 
the  issues  which  confront  them,  and  their  on- 
going contributions  to  our  society  While  still  in 
Its  infancy,  this  program  has  received  much 
praise  for  its  innovative  approach  to  the  real- 
life  tnumphs  and  frustrations  of  working  peo- 
ple This  program's  success  owes  much  to  its 
ability  to  reach  teyond  the  traditional  blue  col- 
lar— white  collar  txiundaries.  by  bringing  us 
real  people  in  real  situations,  which  allow  us  to 
understand,  emphathize  and  appreciate  the 
average  worker. 

In  Its  4  years  of  local  and  national  coverage. 
Ed  Herzog  and  coproducer  Patrice  O'Neill 
have  produced  programs  which  have  ad- 
dressed such  issues  as  child  care,  minimum 
wage,  workp)lace  safety,  and  employee  bene- 
fits with  warmth  and  insight.  They  have  ad- 
dressed issues  which  the  other  media  have 
missed,  such  as  the  Pittson  coal  stnke,  and 
have  done  so  from  a  deeply  personal  perspec- 
tive, that  of  one  family's  struggle  to  cope,  in 
their  show  called  "Family  Fuel." 

They  aired  a  program  called  "Buyout  Zone." 
which  explored  hostile  takeovers  and  the  at- 
tempt by  United  Airlines'  employees  to  keep 
their  )obs  by  buying  the  compiany.  And  m  "He- 
roes of  the  Quake."  ttey  celebrated  the  Bay 
Area's  rescue  workers'  efforts  dunng  the 
earthquake  of  1989 

Those  who  fiave  followed  this  documentary 
series  have  much  praise  for  it.  Arts  organiza- 
tions, unions,  the  general  public,  and  corpora- 
tions have  voiced  tteir  support  of  it,  for  their 
continued  creativity  in  px'esenting  a  forgotten 
segment  of  our  society  in  a  much  deserved 
and  supiportive  light.  It  is  like  no  other  piro- 
gram,  for  it  treats  issues  and  life  from  an  aver- 
age employee's  perspective  Producer  Ed 
Herzog  has  said  ttiat: 

It's  their  show  and  they  are  the  stars.  . 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there  doing  im- 
portant and  interesting  work  (and)  I  think 
(that)  their  stories  need  to  be  told. 

And  I  concur.  On  a  modest  budget,  and  with 
consistent  care,  Ed  Herzog  arxj  Patrice  O'Neill 
have  devek)f)ed  a  pirogram  which  is  worthy  of 
our  attention  and  our  praise. 
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I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  apiptaud  the 
work  of  ttese  two  fine  and  innovative  produc- 
ers and  to  commend  ttiem  in  ttieir  ongotng  ef- 
forts to  tell  a  story  which  talks  to  each  of  us. 
It  IS  a  story  which  is  as  oW  arxJ  yet  remains 
as  fresh  and  new  as  America's  promise.  It  is 
a  story  of  tte  uncommon,  common  man  and 
woman,  the  ordinary  workers  of  our  society, 
their  lives,  and  the  struggles  they  face. 


HONORING  STEVEN  BENARDO 


HON.  EUOT  L  LNGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 
Mr  ENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  for  more  than  20 
years.  Steven  Benardo  has  served  ttie  stu- 
dents and  families  of  New  York  City  as  a  dis- 
tinguished empitoyee  of  the  crty  tx)ard  of  edu- 
cation. This  week,  his  colleagues  and  fnends 
are  gathenng  to  wish  him  the  best  ot  luck  as 
he  ends  his  tenure  with  the  txiard  and  em- 
t)arks  on  a  new  and  exciting  pitiase  of  his  ca- 
reer 

I  have  witnessed  firsthand  the  care  and 
dedication  that  Steve  has  brought  to  the  many 
tasks  he  has  performed  on  tehatf  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Bronx  County.  For  the  past  8  years. 
Steve  has  been  the  Deputy  Assistant  Super- 
intendent for  the  Bronx  Special  Education  Re- 
gional Office,  where  he  is  responsitite  tor  more 
than  30,000  students  in  186  schools.  He  has 
handled  this  awesome  job  with  skill  and  grace. 
As  if  this  important  task  was  not  enough, 
Steve  has  also  served  as  a  ratng  officer  tor 
more  than  1,000  professionals  in  the  city  and 
as  a  budget  advisor  to  tte  board  of  education, 
among  other  tasks. 

On  tehalf  of  the  students,  parents  and  edu- 
cators in  the  Bronx,  1  want  to  extend  our 
thanks  and  apipireciation  to  Steven  Benardo  for 
his  tireless  efforts.  We  also  wish  him  good 
luck  in  his  new  role  as  suf>enntendent  of  the 
Kiryas  Joel  Village  Union  Free  School  District 
in  Monroe.  NY  Surely,  that  district's  gam  is 
our  loss  tere  in  the  Bronx.  Yet,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  have  tiad  a  professional  like  Steven 
Benardo  m  our  midst  for  such  a  k>r»g  and  pro- 
ductive period  of  time 


THE  73D  ANNrV'ERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FHANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  73d  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Reputilic.  I  am  proud  to  use  this  occassion  to 
reiterate  my  strong  support  of  self-determina- 
tion for  all  Ukrainians. 

On  this  date  in  the  year  1918.  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Rada  issued  tte  Fourth  Universal  pro- 
claiming a  free  and  independent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional RepxjWic.  Even  today,  73  years  after  the 
Fourth  Universal,  the  ideals  of  freedom,  de- 
rrxxracy,  arxJ  self-deterrmnation  continue  to 
endure  in  the  Ukraine. 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  recent  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  may  repxesent  ominous  signs  for 
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the  future  of  the  democratic  movements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  The  use  of  force  of  suppress 
popular  nx)venTents  m  the  Baltic  States  calls 
into  question  the  sincerit>  of  officials  m  Mos- 
cow and  threatens  the  progress  that  have 
been  made  m  United  Stales-Soviet  relations 

I  have  sign€>d  numerous  letters  condemning 
the  Soviet  leaderships  use  of  force  to  silence 
democratic  movements  m  the  Baltics  Further 
I  have  urged  Soviet  representatives  to  refrain 
from  using  violence  to  deny  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple the  basic  freedoms  that  they  are  striving  to 
obtain 

My  sincere  hope  is  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship will  reverse  its  actions  m  the  Baltic  States 
and  facilitate  a  peaceful  transition  of  the 
Ukraine  and  other  republics  to  full  independ- 
ence As  the  leader  of  the  democratic  world, 
I  iDelieve  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  growing  derrxx;racy 
movement  in  the  Ukraine  As  we  enter  the 
new  year.  I  vow  to  continue  my  work  in  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  America  otters  this  sup- 
port 


UKRAINIAN  INDKPENDENCE  DAY- 
1991 

HON.  STENT  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  HOYER  Mr  Speaker,  over  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  since  we  last  commenxirated 
the  1918  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  independ- 
ence. Ukraine  has  seen  the  goal  of  Ukrainian 
freedom  and  independence  tsecome  a  more 
real  possibility  The  Ukrainian  Parliament's 
July  16.  1990.  declaration  of  sovereignty,  and 
subsequent  legislation,  were  significant  steps 
m  this  direction  The  political,  cultural,  reli- 
gious, and  environmental  reawakening,  which 
intensified  over  the  past  year  following  dec- 
ades of  repression  and  Russification.  attests 
to  ttie  widespread  popular  supp<.)rt  for  genuine 
self-determination  m  Ukraine 

Even  as  new-found  possibilities  exist  m  real- 
izing freedom  these  hard  won  gams  of  the 
people  of  Ukraine  are  increasingly  threatened 
The  omirx)us  decision  by  Soviet  authorities  to 
send  military  forces  to  the  Baltic  Stales. 
Ukraine.  Georgia.  Armenia,  and  Mold<3va  in 
order  to  enforce  its  conscription  policies  re- 
sulted in  ttie  brutal  killings  of  civilians  m  Littv 
uania  and  Latvia  This  is  the  strongest  evi- 
dence yet  of  ttTe  Kremlins  fear  of  democrat- 
ically  elected  republican  parliaments  and  the 
freedom  movements  within  the  republics 

In  Ukraine.  Mr  Speaker,  the  treatment  of 
Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet  Depmty  Stepan 
Khmara.  and  the  recent  detention  of  Oles 
Doniy.  one  of  the  student  leaders  in  ttie  Octo- 
ber hunger  stnke  in  Kiev,  give  us  great  cause 
tor  corcern  While  these  developments  are 
undoubtedly  less  dramatic  than  the  tragic 
events  m  Lithuania,  rt  stiould  t)e  remembered 
that  they  are  unfolding  against  a  txackground 
ct  an  increased  Soviet  military  presence  ttiere 
The  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  will  continue  to  follow  closely  devel- 
opments in  Ukraine  and  will  maintain  its  strong 
support  for  the  right  of  ttie  people  of  UrVame 
to  peaceful  and  democrabc  sell-determination 


EXIHNSIONS  OF   RFMARKS 

In  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  it  is  appropriate  to 
recall  Oksana  Meshko.  a  tireless  proponent  ot 
human  and  national  rights,  who  died  earlier 
this  month  at  the  age  of  8b  Mrs  Meshko  was 
a  founding  member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitonng  Group  and  the  oldest  Helsinki  Mon- 
itor of  all  of  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Groups  It  is. 
after  all.  committed  and  courageous  individ- 
uals such  as  Mrs  Meshko.  who  spent  5  years 
in  internal  exile  for  her  convictions,  who  made 
possible  many  of  the  positive  changes  of  the 
last  few  years  Even  after  tier  release  m  1985 
at  the  age  of  81 ,  she  continued  to  labor  for  the 
inextricably  woven  ideals  of  human  rights,  de- 
mocracy, freedom,  and  self-determination — the 
very  ideals  which  we  commemorate  today 
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see  that  ttie  spirit  ot  voluntansm  still  thnves  in 
America  through  the  actions  of  love  and  care 
of  organizations  such  as  HatMtat  lor  Humanity. 


HABITAT  FOR  HUMANITY 


HON.  ILEAN.\  ROS-liifnNEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  January  22.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  inspiring  work  of  an  orga- 
nization which  IS  committed  to  helping  the 
needy  of  ttie  community  not  through  ctianty. 
but  through  volunteer  work  and  assistance 

Habitat  lor  Humanity  is  an  international, 
nonprofit,  ecumenical  organization  which  is 
d€H3icated  toward  eliminating  substandard  liv- 
ing conditions  by  working  with  needy  people  to 
help  them  build  and  own  their  own  home 
Habitat  lor  Humanity  does  not  accept  any  gov 
ernment  funds,  but  totally  relies  on  the  good 
will  and  generosity  of  others 

Habitat  volunteers  work  in  partnership  with 
responsible  low-income  families  to  construct 
inexpensive  but  sturdy  homes  Building  sites 
are  donated  to  or  purchased  by  Habitat  uocal 
volunteers,  churches,  and  businesses  then  do- 
nate or  help  raise  funds  to  purchase  materials, 
tools,  labor,  and  services 

The  family  wtio  receives  the  house  pledges 
400  hours  of  service  in  the  building  of  their 
house  or  the  houses  of  other  recipients  Habi- 
tat houses  are  solid,  durable,  and  etticient 
structures  The  family  then  (>ays  back  the  total 
cost  of  ttie  house  and  lot  over  a  1 5-  to  20-year 
period  at  no  interest  and  no  profit  These  pay- 
ments are  channeled  tiack  into  con.structing 
other  homes. 

The  Great  Miami  affiliate  of  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity IS  working  to  alleviate  the  problem  over 
20.000  substandard  houses  m  the  Miami  area 
They  will  soon  receive  a  boost  in  ttieir  eflorts 
from  tormer  President  Jimmy  Carter  wtx)  will 
come  to  Miami  on  June  1 6-22  to  build  fiouses 
in  Liberty  City 

I  commend  Mr  Bob  Rosasco,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  Habitat  for  Hunnanity 
of  Greater  Miami  and  the  entire  txiard  for  their 
exemplary  effort  Larry  Henize.  vice  chairman, 
John  Fernsler,  vice  chairman,  Anne  C  Wilson, 
secretary.  G  Nancy  McKee  treasurer.  Dirk  J 
Holketxier.  Caivin  Batxxk  ignacio  Del  Valle. 
Thomas  Endter,  George  Kingsbury,  Rotjert 
Munz.  Antonio  Prado.  Rev  Walter  Richardson. 
Bruce  Batctielor.  Stialley  Jones,  BartJara 
Scott.  Jimmie  L    Brown,  and  Tom  Phillips 

Mr  Speaker,  in  this  fast-paced,  material 
world  in  which  we  live,  it  warms  my  tieart  to 


TRIBUTE  FOR  JOE  VENTRESCO 


HON.  J.IMES  A.  TRAnCA.Vr,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Joe  Ventresco  of  my  1 7th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  January  17. 
1991.  Mr  Ventresco  entered  the  burning 
home  of  Mary  DeCertio  at  1^3  Runnemede 
Dnve  and  pulled  Mrs  DeCertxis  two  mentally 
retarded  sons  from  the  blaze  This  fire,  which 
caused  over  S60.000  in  damage,  awoke  Mrs 
DeCertX)  sometime  after  5  am  forcing  tier  to 
jump  from  her  second  floor  tDedroom  window 
and  seek  help  from  her  neightxir  Mr 
Ventresco  Joe  responded  to  Mrs  DeCertx)s 
plea  for  help  by  rushing  to  ttTe  DeCerbo  house 
with  a  ladder  and  climbing  into  the  house  and 
pulling  Joe  and  Tony  DeCerbo  to  safety 
When  asked  later  what  went  througti  his  mind 
during  the  incident.  Mr  Ventresco  responded 
by  saying.  "I  |ust  felt  like  I  did  what  I  had  to 
do." 

This  type  of  selfless  heroism  makes  me  ex- 
tremely proud  to  t)e  the  Representative  of  the 
1 7th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  The  he- 
roic ettort  of  Mr  Joe  Ventresco  is  symbolic  of 
how  the  citizens  of  my  district  look  out  tor  one 
another,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  this  heroc  deed 


RUBY  STEINER    AVENTURA  MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  WILLLAM  LEHMA.N 

,.  .t   i  1.1  .^i;:J.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  LEHMAN  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  the 
wonderful  community  of  Aventura.  FL,  in 
northeast  Dade  County  is  home  to  many  of 
south  Florida's  most  caring,  astute,  active,  and 
successful  community  activists  Among  the  fin- 
est of  this  special  group  is  Ruby  Steiner.  who 
has  been  honored  by  Aventura  as  its  1990 
"Man  of  the  Year " 

For  nearly  two  decades.  Ruby  Steiner  has 
unselfishly  devoted  his  time  and  talent  to 
make  our  community  a  t)et1er  place  m  which 
to  live  His  work  has  included  distinguistied 
service  on  condominium  and  neightwrhood 
associations,  synagogue  and  Jewish  commu- 
nity groups,  governmental  advisory  txxlies, 
and  pxjiitical  organizations  He  has  even  had 
international  impact  througti  his  work  on  behalf 
of  the  State  ot  Israel,  for  whch  tie  and  his 
wife.  Gladys,  received  special  recognition 

Mr  Speaker  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  that  the  contnbutions  of  a  handful  of 
key  individuals  often  tiave  a  huge  effect  in 
shaping  ttie  quality  of  life  in  our  community 
Ruby  Sterner  is  such  a  person  I  am  delighted 
to  )Oin  with  his  many  friends  in  oftenng  our 
congratulations  on  his  selection  for  this  honor 
and  our  thanks  for  a  |0b  well  done 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OK  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  ROE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  focus 
attention  on  tt>e  73d  anniversary  of  the 
Ukraine's  1918  declaration  of  independence. 
The  recent  tiagic  events  m  Lithuania  and  the 
dispatch  of  Soviet  forces  to  the  Ukraine  are  a 
fitting  and  timely  reminder  of  the  importance 
and  significance  of  Ukrainian  independence 
day 

In  November  1917.  the  Ukrainian  National 
Council  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  The  Council 
guaranteed  the  basic  freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion, assembly,  and  the  press.  The  Republic 
also  atx)lished  capital  punishment,  introduced 
the  S-tiour  workday,  and  distributed  land  to  the 
peasants.  Much  of  ttie  language  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian proclamation  echoed  the  language  of  our 
own  Bill  of  Rigtits.  Moreover,  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  guaranteed  the  nghts  of  mi- 
norities and  created  separate  cabinet  posts  in 
the  Government  for  the  minonties  in  the 
Ukraine 

As  an  independent  nation.  Ukraine  survived 
until  1922,  when  the  Soviet  Communist  regime 
destroyed  this  democracy,  and  it  became  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  But  the  ideals  and  values 
embodied  in  the  proclamation  ot  75  years  ago 
were  not  extinguished  over  that  time,  despite 
the  cruelties  visited  on  the  peoples  of  the 
Ukraine  by  both  Hitler  and  Stalin.  The  demo- 
cratic movement  in  the  Ukraine  today  has 
been  revived,  after  a  75-year  interruption. 

On  January  22.  1991.  Ukrainians  throughout 
the  world  will  celebrate  Ukraine's  1918  dec- 
laration of  independerx;e  I  am  pleased  to  )Oin 
with  Ukrainian-Americans  in  that  celebration 
As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine,  I  salute  you  on  your  eflorts  on  t)ehalf 
of  the  pjeoples  of  the  Ukraine.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Ukrainian's  quest  for  freedom  cannot 
and  will  not  t>e  forgotten,  and  that  they  should 
have  the  nght  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment,  tfie  killing  of  innocent  people  in  Latvia 
arxl  Lithuania,  and  the  irx;reasing  threats  to- 
ward ttie  Ukraine  and  other  republics  designed 
to  force  them  to  halt  their  reforms. 

We  must  send  a  strong  signal  to  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gortiachev  to  resist  using 
force  in  any  of  tfie  Soviet  Republics.  We  must 
unite  in  our  solidarity  with  Ukrainians  all  over 
the  world  as  the  Ukraine  stnves  to  develop  a 
new  relationship  with  Moscow,  negotiated 
peacefully  and  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
the  rule  of  law. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PFUR  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  FE.NNSYIAANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  73  years 
ago  today  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  broke 
free  from  czanst  Russia  and  celebrated  their 
Declaration  of  Independence.  But  the  hope  of 
these  celebrants  was  sadly  crushed  by  the 
Bolsheviks  in  1920  when  ttiey  forcibly  incor- 
porated the  Ukraine  into  the  Soviet  Union 

New  tiope  has  been  given  to  Ukrainians  as 
they  have  witnessed  the  rapid  collapse  of 
communism  around  the  workj  dunng  the  past 
momentous  year  The  surge  of  democracy 
and  freedom  in  the  former  satellrtes  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  the  declaration  of  sovereignty 
of  the  15  Soviet  republics,  including  the 
Ukraine,  have  fueled  rising  expectations. 

Tragically,  hope  is  dimming  with  the  removal 
of  reform  politicians  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 


I'KRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


JEFFREY  C.  TENZER.  DEDICATED 
TEACHER,  TO  BE  MISSED  BY  ALL 
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ment  to  his  students  and  all  chikJren  m  New 
York  City  was  his  most  respected  attnbute 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  Auxiliary  Serv- 
ices, Mr,  Tenzer  was  secretary  of  the  board  of 
the  Staten  Island  Children's  Center,  an 
ongninal  member  of  the  New  York  City  Lit- 
eracy Initiative,  artd  a  member  ot  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  ttie  Council  of  Supervisors 
and  Administrators. 

At  this  time,  I  shouk)  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  Isest  wisfies  to  Mr 
Tenzer's  wife  llene,  and  daughter  Andrea.  Mr. 
Tenzer  was  a  canng  individual  and  an  excel- 
lent teacher  who  surely  will  be  missed  by  all. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  .A.  MORELLA 

OF  MAHYLA.ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  focused  our  attention 
on  that  part  of  the  world,  recent  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union  make  clear  that  it  is  vital  that  the 
Congress  reaffirm  our  support  lor  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  self-determination 

Today.  Ukrainians  throughout  the  world  cel- 
ebrate Ukraine's  1918  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence The  ideals  of  freedom,  democracy, 
and  self-determination  embodied  in  the  fourth 
universal,  which  established  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence, have  endured  and  found  expres- 
sion in  the  democratic  movement  in  Ukraine 
today.  The  Ukrainian  Government's  approval 
of  the  declaration  on  state  sovereignty  ot 
Ukraine  last  summer  represents  a  major  step 
toward  these  goals. 

Events  during  the  past  month,  sucti  as  the 
dispatching  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  Ukraine 
and  other  republics  and  the  arrest  of  Ukrainian 
human  rights  and  political  figures,  threaten  the 
peaceful  transition  ot  Ukraine  and  the  other  re- 
publics to  full  independence.  Moscow  must 
recognize  that  we  in  Congress  will  not  tolerate 
a  return  to  the  policies  of  repression,  and  that 
we  will  not  forget  the  populations  of  Ukraine 
and  other  republics  which  yearn  to  be  free. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  US  FORCES  IN 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 


HON.  BILL  GRELN 

OF  -NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr.  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
rise  today  to  rememtier  my  constituent  Jeffrey 
C  Tenzer,  a  dedicated  teacher,  who  passed 
away  unexpectedly  last  year  at  the  age  of  39 

On  December  5,  1990,  the  Auxiliary  Serv- 
ices for  High  Scfiools,  a  tiigh  school  equiva- 
lency program  located  throughout  New  York 
City,  renamed  its  Forsyth  Learning  Center  in 
Manhattan  the  Jeffrey  C.  Tenzer  Center. 

Although  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Tenzer,  I  sfiould  like  to  call  attention 
to  his  efforts  to  better  the  educational  experi- 
ence of  his  students.  Througfxiut  his  tenure  as 
a  devoted  educator  and  later  as  assistant  pnn- 
cipal  for  the  Auxiliary  Services  for  High 
Schools,  Jett  Tenzer  left  his  mark  on  all  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  His  commit- 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 
Mr,  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has 
initiated  a  war  against  the  brutal  dictator.  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  I  offer  my  fervent  prayers  to 
each  of  our  Nation's  400,000  military  service- 
people  deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  I  believe 
that  their  cause  is  just,  and  I  throw  my  com- 
plete support  behind  their  valiant  eflorts  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm.  My  deepest  sympathies 
extend  to  the  service-people's  parents,  wives, 
husbands,  and  most  of  all — their  children — 
who  must  wait  anxiously  as  our  military  cam- 
paign unfolds 

I  disagreed  with  the  President  and  some 
Members  of  Congress  over  the  hnvryg  o*  em- 
ploying forces  against  Iraq  In  ttie  President's 
judgment,  all  other  peaceful  means  to  settle 
the  cnsis  were  futile  i  can  only  hope  that  tie 
was  nght.  We  have  irrevocably  committed  our- 
selves and  all  must  now  support  the  actions  ot 
our  military  forces  Where  military  threats  did 
not  compel  Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 
perhaps  military  attacks  will 

Undoubtedly,  some  sacnfices  will  be  made 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Our  allies  are 
making  sacnfices.  Israel  is  making  sacrifices 
However,  our  Nation's  resolve  is  firm  Despite 
Saddam's  attempts  to  strain  the  international 
alliance,  we  will  prevail  against  his  aggression. 
We  were  reluctant  to  enter  into  war,  but  we 
are  not  reluctant  to  end  rt. 


JAPANESE  DISAPPOINTMENT  IN 
UNITED  STATES  BUDGET  DEFI- 
CITS: HOW  ABOUT  SOME  MORE 
HELP  IN  THE  PERSI.AN  GULF'' 


HON.  FORTNTY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFOR.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday's  papers 
reported  on  the  latest  United  States-Japanese 
trade  talks,  with  the  United  States  side  claim- 
ing only  slow  progress  on  Japanese  trade  lib- 
eralization and  with  the  Japanese  delegation 
"expressing  disappointment  with  Washington's 
inability  to  shnnk  the  United  States  budget 
deficit." 

Gee,  1  wonder  why  we  are  having  trouble 
reducing  it?  We  just  added  about  $60  billion  in 
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red  ink  in  the  last  week,  so  that  the  world— 
and  particularly  the  Japanese  couki  (benefit 
trom  lower  arxl  statNe  oil  supplies  With  tl->e 
fantastic  sutxess  o(  our  air  attacks,  the  price 
of  oil  (ell  about  Si  1  a  tjarrel.  and  Japan  takes 
over  3  million  barrels  a  day  ot  oil  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  The  United  States  air  action  has 
saved  Japan  about  Si  billion  a  month  )ust  on 
Is  purchases  of  Persian  Gulf  oil 

Therefore  I  ofler  a  rrxxlest  proposal:  Why 
not  quit  complainirKj  about  our  txxlget  deficits 
arxj  help  pay  more  of  the  cost  o!  the  Persian 
GuH  operation'' 

Friday.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H  R  587.  to  place 
an  impon  surtax  on  countries  that  import  large 
arrxjunts  ot  Persian  GuU  oil  but  who  have  not 
contributed  much  to  the  Persian  GuH  oper- 
ations I  hope  that  the  Congress  can  constder 
this  bill  in  the  near  future 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BILL  RICH.\RDSON 

or  NK*  MK.XRli 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 
Mr  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1918.  in  St.  Sophia  Square  in  Kiev. 
Ukraine's  capital,  a  free  and  independent 
Ukrainian  national  republic  was  proclaimed 
Articulating  many  ot  ttie  same  freedoms  found 
in  the  US  Bill  ot  Rights,  the  new  republic 
constitutionally  guaranteed  the  basic  freedoms 
of  speech,  religion,  assembly,  and  the  press 
Progressive  reforms,  including  guaranteeing 
the  nghts  of  minorities,  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  ttie  distribution  of  land  to  the 
peasants,  arxl  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour 
work  day.  were  implemented. 

Exactly  1  year  later  the  western  Ukrainian 
Republic  united  with  the  eastern  Ukrainians  to 
form  a  Ukrainian  National  Republic  of  250,000 
square  miles  and  35  million  people  By  1922, 
however,  Ukrainian  irxjependence  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  new  Soviet  Russian  regime 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  denxxratization  of 
Eastern  Europe  in  the  last  year,  the  United 
States,  as  the  premier  example  of  ttie  tDless- 
ings.  rights  and  obligations  of  freedom,  spoke 
out  on  behalf  of  all  people  who  yearn  for  inde- 
pendence Now  many  ot  the  Soviet  Republics 
are  voicing  their  desire  tor  freedom  with  in- 
creasing urgency  It  behooves  us  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  basic  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  determine  their  own  destiny  The 
Ukrainian  National  Republics  quest  for  free- 
dom has  not  been  lorgotten  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

make  the  death  penalty  applicable  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  of  Columtjia  Today.  1  remtrcxjuced 
this  important  legislation. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  past  few  years 
have  brought  to  the  Distrirl  of  Columt)ia  the 
irxlecorous  monicker  ot  the  murder  capital  of 
the  United  States  In  1987.  there  were  223 
murders  m  the  district,  or  an  average  of  over 
18  per  month  Three  years  later,  that  number 
almost  tripled  reaching  a  recordbreaking  total 
ot  703  homicides  m  1990 

I  (relieve  it  is  time  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  held  to  the  same  standards  as  the 
capital  cities  of  other  States  Currently  37 
States  provide  for  the  possitMlity  of  the  death 
penalty  as  a  sentencing  option,  chiefly  for  the 
cnme  of  murder  or  felony  murder.  The  death 
penalty  is  supported  by  the  maionty  of  the 
Amencan  people.  A  Gallup  poll  conducted  a 
little  over  2  years  ago  found  that  79  percent  of 
Arriericans  favor  the  death  penalty  A  CBS  poll 
conducted  a  tew  rrxinths  later  found  that  75 
percent  of  respondents  indicated  there  were 
Circumstances  m  which  they  tfiought  the  death 
penalty  was  lustified  Examples  include  first 
degree  murder,  cop  killing,  and  drug  kmgpins 

My  bill  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  )ury  is 
never  required  to  impose  a  death  sentence 
and  It  requires  that  the  )ury  tie  so  instructed 
In  fact,  the  )ury  is  only  allowed  to  consider  the 
death  penalty  as  an  option  in  certain  particu- 
larly heinous  circumstances,  and  the  jury  must 
be  unanimous  m  its  decision  This  is  in  line 
with  constitutional  requirements.  Specifically; 

In  addition  to  the  crime  of  murder,  the  jury 
must  also  find  aggravating  factors,  such  as 
previous  convictions  of  homicide,  commission 
of  the  cnme  for  money,  arxl  torture  of  the  vic- 
tim; 

A  separate  hearing  must  be  heW  to  deter- 
mine the  sentence  orx;e  there  is  a  guilty  ver- 
dict for  a  capital  crime.  Also,  the  penalty  of 
death  is  descretionary  rather  than  mandatory, 
and. 

It  prohibits  carrying  out  the  death  penalty  on 
a  person  who  was  under  tfie  age  of  18  at  the 
time  the  cnme  was  committed,  or  upon  a  per- 
son who  IS  mentally  retarded 

As  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated: 

Capital  punishment  is  an  expression  of  so- 
ciety's moral  outrage  at  particularly  offen- 
sive conduct  .  .  .(i)t  Is  essential  In  an  or- 
dered society  that  asks  Its  citizens  to  rely  on 
legal  processes  rather  than  self-help  to  vindi- 
cate their  wrongs 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  )oin  with  me  and 
cosponsor  this  timely  legislation. 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  THE  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORN.A.N 

OF  CALIr'  -iV:  ', 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKl'HK.sli.Vr .STIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr     DORNAN    o(    California     Mr     Speaker, 
last  year  I  introduced  H  R    4589.  which  woukj 
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He  IS  being  honored  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  industry  and  lor  leading  ttie  effort 
to  estat)lish  "Desert  Fax" — the  fax  service  un- 
derwritten by  AT&T  which  allows  family  and 
fnerxte  to  send  (ajies  to  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  stationed  m  Saudi  Arabia 
Since  the  irx;eption  of  the  service  last  Septenv 
bei.  over  5,000  fax  messages  per  day  have 
been  sent  totaling  more  than  600,000  to  date 

Robert  Dalziel's  career  at  AT4T  began  in 
'956  During  the  ma)Or  turmoil  which  enconv 
passed  the  telecommunications  industry  with 
divestiture.  Robert  Dalziel  was  at  the  forefront 
in  divestiture  planning,  putting  together 
Belteore,  the  (omt  research  and  staff  organiza- 
tion for  the  seven  regional  Bell  operating  corrv 
panies 

In  his  nx)re  recent  assignment,  as  vice 
president  of  Global  Networks,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  several  key  AT&T  operations,  from 
submanne  systems  to  global  messaging,  from 
support  ot  AT&T's  efforts  m  Japan  and  ttie 
United  Kingdom  to  custorrier  requests  for  glob- 
al netv^orVs  In  addition,  he  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Roosevelt  Study  Center  Foundation  m  ttie 
Netherlands,  president  of  tt>e  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt Association  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
fellow  of  Polytechnic  University 

Robert  Dalziel  has  had  a  career  of  admira- 
ble achievements,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
telecommunications  industry  will  have  a  lasting 
impact  on  an  of  us  I  salute  Rob  Dalziel  on  his 
outstanding  career  and  extend  best  wishes  tor 
the  future 


MR    ROBERT  D.  DALZIEL  HONORED 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RIN.\LDO 

lie    .\h4*   JhR.-^!-. 'I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker,  this  weekend 
Mr  Robert  D  Dalziel  will  be  honored  by  his 
tnends  and  coworkers  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  trom  AT&T 


SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  TROOPS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  .MARTINEZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIX'ES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1991 

Mr  MARTINEZ  Mr  Speaker,  with  hostilities 
against  Iraq  under  way.  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  our  previous  reservations  about  the 
timing  of  such  a  conflict,  should  unite  behind 
our  President  and  our  troops  m  the  Persian 
Gulf 

In  time  ot  war,  our  Nation  must  con->e  lo 
gether  in  its  determination  and  strength  lo 
support  our  brave  men  and  women  m  combat 
I  stand  in  full  support  of  our  troops  m  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  will  support  whatever 
resources  they  rnay  need  to  accomplish  the 
somber  task  at  hand 

1  pray  for  a  quick,  decisive  victory  and  reso- 
iution  of  this  conflict  with  minimum  loss  of  life 

pray  for  the  safety  of  our  troops  and  their 
families  back  name  And  I  pray  for  this  great 
Nation  that  finds  itself,  once  again,  in  conflict 
on  foreign  land 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Hear  these  words  from  the  107th 
Psalm; 

O  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  he  is 
good;  his  steadfast  love  endures  for  ever! 

Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so. 
whom  he  has  redeemed  from  trouble  and 
gathered  in  from  the  lands,  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south. 

O  God,  Your  majesty  Is  seen  in  the 
whole  world  and  Your  steadfast  love 
touches  us  in  our  most  immediate 
needs. 

We  hear  Your  Word,  O  God.  that  has 
called  people  from  all  the  points  of  the 
Elarth— a  word  for  every  person  on 
every  side,  a  word  calling  for  respect 
between  peoples  and  reverence  for  Your 
grift  of  life. 

And  just  as  we  pray  for  the  needs  of 
our  world,  O  God,  we  pray  too  for  our- 
selves. Bless  each  member  of  the  armed 
services,  keep  them  all  in  Your  grace 
and  may  Your  benediction  accompiany 
them  this  day  and  every  day.  Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Campbell]  if  he  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  California  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  piedpe  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indlvl.ilble.  with  llbert.v  and  :ustlce  for  all. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9355(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  US.  Air  Force  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Dicks  of  Washington: 

Mr   Barn.\RD  of  Georgia; 

Mr.  Hefley  of  Colorado:  and 

Mr.  Delay  of  Texas 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  US 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  194(a'  of  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 
Mr.  Gejdenson  of  Connecticut:  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U  S 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER-  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1295bihi  of  title  46. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

Mr.  MaNTON  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  BtrNNiNG  of  Kentucky. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4355(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  US.  Military  Academy  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House; 

Mr,  Hefner  of  North  Carolina; 

Mr.  Laughlin  of  Texas; 

Mr.  Fish  of  New  York;  and 

Mr.  LcWERY  of  California. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6968(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  McMiLLEN  of  Maryland: 

Mr.  Mrazek  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Skeen  of  New  Mexico;  and 

Mrs.  Bentley  of  Maryland. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS- 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  ADDRESS 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 

a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 

Con.  Res.  46)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 

the  concurrent  resolution. 


The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con  Res.  46 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  ccncrtrnrig).  That  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday,  Januarj-  29, 
1991,  at  9  o'clock  post  meridian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  such  communication  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sha'.:  be 
pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  ADDITIONAL  MOTION 
TO  SUSPEND  THE  RULES  ON 
TODAY 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  today  to  consider  an  additional 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  condemning 
the  Iraqi  treatment  of  allied  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  SPEAKER-  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  just  want  to  tell  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  that  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  examine  that  resolu- 
tion. It  is  an  excellent  resolution,  and 
we  would  look  forward  to  its  coming  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri'!' 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  VETERANS 
BY  P.A.SSING  H  R-  3 

(Mrs.  LLOI1T)  asked  and  was  given 
perm.ission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks), 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  this  body  for  its 
prompt  consideration  of  legislation 
which  provides  America's  disabled  vet- 
erans with  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1991  of  5,4  percent 

In  the  context  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  it  is  fitting  that  one  of  the  102d 
Congress'  first  orders  of  business  is  to 
honor  a  commitment  to  those  individ- 
uals who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  country.  Without  the  contribu- 
tions of  America's  veterans,  [without 
their    sacrifices]     the     United     States 
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would  not  be  the  great  country  that  it 
Is  today.  By  honoring  these  veterans, 
we  are  sending  a  message  to  every  man 
and  woman  serving  in  the  gulf  that 
they  will  return  to  a  country  that  ap- 
preciates what  they  are  doing,  and  to  a 
government  that  will  fulfill  the  com- 
mitments it  has  made  to  them. 

America  owes  its  disabled  veterans 
its  unending  gratitude  for  their  service 
and  sacrifice.  We  pay  tribute  to  these 
veterans  today  by  passing  H.R.  3  and 
providing  them  with  the  cost-of-living 
Increase  they  deserve 


UNITED  STATES  COMMITMENT  TO 
KUWAIT  SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.^ 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Kuwait  Govemment-in-ex- 
ile's  creation  here  in  Washington  of  a 
group  of  experts  to  develop  a  blueprint 
to  rebuild  Kuwait  after  Iraqi  forces  de- 
part, and  I  have  a  suggestion  for  the 
group. 

My  resolution  (H.  Res.  18)  suggests 
the  Kuwaitis  should  limit  reconstruc- 
tion contracts  to  firms  of  those  nations 
with  troops  deployed  and  engaged  in  its 
liberation  of  Kuwait,  with  the  percent- 
age of  awards  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  level  of  commitment.  In  other 
words.  United  States  firms  would  ob- 
tain 55  percent  of  the  contracts;  the 
United  Kingdom.  15  percent;  Egypt.  10 
percent  and  so  forth. 

While  the  percentages  are  fluid  and 
could  change  by  the  time  Kuwait  is 
free,  I  contend  we  deserve  a  commit- 
ment. This  resolution  is  necessary 

A  maritime  company  with  both  Unit- 
ed States  and  iJnited  Kingdom  ties  ad- 
vised me  this  week  that  it  lost  a  bid  on 
a  large  intra-Saudi  Arabia  contract  to 
a  Saudi-Japanese  joint  venture.  I  find 
It  ironic  that  the  Japanese  Diet  votes 
not  to  send  a  single  troop  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, withdraws  its  dozen  or  so  medical 
personnel,  and  even  debates  about 
funding,  yet  Japan  prospers  financially 
from  its  policy  of  no  forces  and  limited 
financial  help  only  if  a  Japanese  firm 
profits. 

House  Resolution  18  will  ensure  this 
farce  is  not  repeated  when  Kuwait  is 
ready  to  rebuild. 

Businesses  from  Japan  and  other 
countries  not  committed  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm  should  not  benefit  from 
the  blood  spilled  by  United  States  and 
coalition  forces. 

I  urge  my  colleaerues  to  endorse 
House  Resolution  18 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFIC.\NT.  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
are  our  allies''  Out  of  12,000  sorties  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  85  percent  were  by 
American  crews.  What  is  really  worse, 
the  Associated  Press  said  that  when 
the  shooting  started,  the  Saudi  soldiers 
turned  and  ran  home,  leaving  the 
Americans  by  themselves  on  the  front 
line.  Let  me  tell  Members  something: 
With  allies  like  this,  we  better  get 
some  desert  shields  on  the  backs  of  our 
American  soldiers.  What  is  bothering 
me,  were  these  allies  bought  off?  Egypt 
got  $7  billion.  Jordan  and  Turkey  got 
billions.  Syria  got  Lebannon.  we  prom- 
ised Gorbachev  the  world.  Now  Israel 
wants  $13  billion. 

Now,  I  agree  that  we  should  be  pro- 
tecting and  helping  Israel.  And  I  con- 
demn the  attacks  on  Israel.  However, 
let  me  tell  Members  something.  Folks, 
if  we  are  ready  to  tax  mom  and  dad 
again.  I  am  not.  and  I  say  that  we  bet- 
ter start  thinking  about  when  it  is 
over,  because  we  will  have  200  million 
Arabs  and  1  billion  Moslems  haling 
America. 

I  think  we  better  take  a  look  at  the 
Middle  East  for  what  it  is.  a  real  pow- 
der keg  for  America.  Help  our  friends 
and  take  care  of  our  interests,  too. 
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that  only  the  very  learned  could  pos- 
sibly adopt  them  " 


D  1210 

Miniy-^  E.^.ST  RK PRESENTS  A 
POWDER  KEG   FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.    TRAFICANT    asked    and    was 
given  i)ermlsslon  to  address  the  House 


DONT  ABOLISH  THE  CIA 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  waa 
astonished  to  see  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  admiration  in  the  other 
body,  has  proposed  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  CIA  and  give  the  Intelligence 
functions  of  this  Nation  to  the  State 
Department. 

Now.  I  have  been  a  critic  of  the  CIA. 
but  this  proposal  is  ill-timed  and  ill- 
conceived.  In  fact,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
proposal  by  the  director  of  the  Patent 
Office  back  in  the  late  1800's  who  pro- 
posed that  the  Patent  Office  should  be 
closed  because,  he  said,  "that  every- 
thing that  could  be  invented  already 
had  been  Invented." 

Well,  it  is  a  different  world,  but  it  is 
still  a  very  dangerous  world.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  for  Members  to  eliminate 
our  intelligence  capability,  and  indeed 
to  put  it  in  the  State  Department, 
which  would  violate  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  reasons  for  our  having  a 
separate  intelligence  agency,  and  that 
Is  to  keep  intelligence  estimates  sepa- 
rate from  policymakers  so  there  can- 
not be  any  cooking  of  the  books. 

It  is  an  awful  idea.  It  ought  to  be  bur- 
ied, along  with  Saddam  Hussein.  In- 
deed, it  also  brings  one  to  mind.  Lord 
Russell's  famous  comment,  "This  is 
one  of  those  views  which  are  so  absurd 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
remind  the  Members  they  may  refer  to 
Members  or  actions  of  the  other  body. 
However,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
House  rules  to  chai'acterize  them  in 
any  way. 

VETERANS  DESERVE  OUR 
RESPECT  AND  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  M.\ZZOLI  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  lo  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  debated,  and  today  we  will 
adopt  unanimously,  a  re.solution  call- 
ing for  a  5.4-percent  COLA  adjustment 
for  veterans  who  have  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  Then.  I  believe  we 
will  take  up  the  issue  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  allow  our 
service  people  in  Desert  Storm  to  be 
able  to  delay  paying  their  income  taxes 
until  they  come  back  hi^me  Those  are 
two  very  salutary  reactions  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sacrifices  made  by  these 
valiant  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  simply  the  be- 
ginning. We  will  not  have  another  Viet- 
nam. We  have  said  that  in  this  Cham- 
ber, and  we  mean  it.  Not  just  that  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Iraq  will 
be  different,  but  the  way  we  treat  vet- 
erans of  Desert  Storm  and  the  way  we 
receive  them  when  they  come  back 
home  will  be  different. 

We  have  to  receive  them  with  love 
and  affection  and  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  respect. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  Is  begin- 
ning the  process  of  reconciliation,  even 
today  while  the  war  is  still  under  way. 


WINDFALL  PROKI'l"  TAX  FOR  OIL 
COMPANIES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  talk  lately  about  a  war  tax  to 
pay  for  our  military  operations  in  the 
gulf,  about  taxing  the  American  people 
to  pay  for  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  already  paying  dearly  for  this  war. 

Every  time  Americans  buy  a  gallon 
of  gas,  we  pay  a  war  premium.  Every 
time  Americans  fill  the  tank  with 
home  heating  oil.  we  pay  a  war  pre 
mium  And  every  time  Americans  pur- 
chase an  airline  ticket,  we  pay  a  war 
premium. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  consumers 
have  paid  for  this  war.  and  it's  time  to 
share  the  burden  with  those  who  are 
profiting  from  this  conflict.  Big  Oil  is 
now  reportin*?  ;ustrnnnm)cal  profits. 
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Chevron  made  S700  million  in  the 
fourth  quarter  alone, 

.Amoco  profits  are  up  69  percent. 

.And  Mohil  made  $651  million. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  share  the 
burden  with  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay.  It's  time  to  levy  a  windfall  profit 
tax  on  oil  companies  to  pay  for  the  gulf 
war.  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  my  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill. 

The  American  people  have  paid  too 
much  already. 


IRAQI  WAR  CRIMES  RESOLUTION 

(Mr  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  following  Saddam  Hussein's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  his  taking  of  civil- 
ian hostages.  I  introduced  a  measure 
(H.  Res.  474)  to  establish  a  United  Na- 
tions [U.N.]  War  Crimes  Commission  to 
investigate  Iraq's  actions  toward  for- 
eign nationals  and  a  U.N.  Tribunal  be- 
fore which  those  responsible  for  Iraqi 
war  crimes  could  be  prosecuted  and 
held  accountable  for  their  actions. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  revised 
resolution  that  would  hold  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  accomplices  respon- 
sible for  their  inhumane  acts  against 
civilians  and  prisoners  of  war  [POW's]. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  resolution 
will  let  Saddam  Hussein  know  that  we 
are  serious  in  our  resolve  against  war 
crimes.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  deterrent 
against  additional  mistreatment  of 
American  and  allied  POW's. 

Last  weekend.  Saddam  Hussein  once 
again  demonstrated  his  utter  disregard 
for  the  Geneva  Conventions  and  other 
provisions  of  international  law  when  he 
broadcast  footage  showing  blindfolded 
pilots  being  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Baghdad  as  prisoners  of  war 
and  forcing  them  to  make  statements 
against  U.S.  and  allied  interests.  At- 
tempting to  thwart  United  States 
forces.  Saddam  also  announced  that 
these  and  other  prisoners  would  be 
used  as  human  shields  at  strategic 
sites  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

These  criminal  actions  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  civilized  nations  of  the 
world!  Just  as  Nazi  war  criminals  were 
brought  to  justice  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  this  resolution  would  be  applied 
to  .Saddam  Hussein  and  other  Iraqi  war 
criminals.  While  Iraqi  war  crimes  are 
the  major  impetus  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  U.N.  War  Crimes  Commission 
and  Tribunal,  it  is  my  hope  that,  once 
established,  these  bodies  could  remain 
as  a  permanent  deterrent  to  future  war 
crimes. 

I  urge  you  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation. 


DISABLED  VETERANS  DESERVE 
COLA 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  5.4-percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  disabled  veterans.  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks.  I  heard 
from  many  dissatisfied  veterans  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  unfairly  treated 
by  the  Government  they  had  defended. 
We  awarded  COLA's  to  other  bene- 
ficiaries. However,  because  of  political 
circumstances  we  were  not  able  to  give 
our  veterans  the  same  courtesy.  These 
COLA'S  should  have  been  awarded  at 
the  same  time  as  those  for  other  Gov- 
ernment programs.  .After  all.  the  most 
deserving  are  disabled  veterans. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  rectifying 
this  situation.  However,  I  am  not 
happy  that  veterans  have  been  used  as 
political  pawns. 

With  the  current  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
show  our  appreciation  for  our  veterans. 

In  the  future.  I  hope  Congress  will 
not  attempt  to  use  support  for  our  vet- 
erans as  political  gamesmanship. 
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WHERE  ARE  GERMANY  AND 
JAPAN? 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
is  at  war.  and  few  here  at  home  would 
have  contemplated  such  a  turn  of 
events  6  months  ago.  Americans  will 
remember  those  members  of  the  West 
that  have  stood  with  us  at  this  difficult 
time.  A  special  place  will  be  reserved 
for  Great  Britain,  a  country  that  un- 
derstood its  international  obligations 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  crisis. 
Our  allies  the  French,  despite  having  a 
population  of  4  million  Arabs,  must  be 
given  credit  for  fulfilling  their  duty  in 
a  situation  that  is  especially  trying  for 
them.  Egypt  and  Turkey  will  also  be 
remembered  as  steadfast  allies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  behavior  of 
Germany  and  Japan  is  simply  bewilder- 
ing. I  recently  received  two  letters- 
one  from  the  German  Ambassador  to 
this  country,  the  other  from  the  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  trying  to  explain 
their  roles  in  the  gulf  crisis.  Their 
countries  simply  appear  not  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  es- 
pecially in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  of 
vital  concern  to  them  also.  While  they 
should  be  accepting  more  responsibil- 
ities, they  are  shirking  them.  Ameri- 
cans will  not  forget  the  role  they 
played  either. 


CORRECTING  INJUSTICE  TO 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

I  Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  will  vote  to  correct  an  injustice 
that  was  done  to  disabled  veterans  last 
session.  We  will  vote  on  H.R.  3,  to  give 
these  veterans  a  5.4-percent  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  in  their  monthly  com- 
pensation checks. 

I  rise  m  strong  support  of  H.R.  3.  and 
I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee.  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  STfMP.  for  the  swift  manner  m 
which  they  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

The  disabled  veterans  of  America, 
who  served  our  country  so  well,  deserve 
special  treatment  from  the  Govern- 
ment. They  did  not  deserve  to  be  the 
only  group  denied  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease last  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  concern  that  dis- 
abled veterans  may  be  overlooked  in 
the  future.  In  order  to  avoid  this  from 
happening.  I  have  sponsored  a  bill  that 
will  make  the  disabled  veterans'  COLA 
automatic  ever>-  year.  Any  time  Social 
Security  benefits  are  increased,  dis- 
abled veterans  compensation  rates  will 
be  increased  by  the  same  percentage 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H  R 
3  and  to  cosponsor  my  automatic  COLA 
bill.  H.R  426.  Let  us  show  the  disabled 
veterans  of  America  that  we  in  Con- 
gress recognize  their  past  efforts  and 
care  about  their  future. 


SUPPORT  FOR  U.S  FORCES  IS 
THEME  OF  ROMNEY.  UA',  RALLY 

I.Mr  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. ) 

Mr.  ST.AGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Saturday.  I  joined  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Romney,  'V\'\'.  as  they  rallied  at 
the  local  courthouse  in  a  show  of  sup- 
port for  US.  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Among  those  gathered-  for  prayers 
and  songs  were  the  families  and  friends 
of  the  West  Virginians  called  to  active 
duty  with  the  351st  Ordnance  Company. 

Mr.  Bruce  Nicholson  and  others  in 
Romney  deserve  the  credit  for  putting 
the  rally  together  However,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  rally  and  the  large  turnout 
m  show  of  support  of  the  West  Virginia 
servicemen  and  women  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  community. 

There  has  been  much  said  on  the 
House  floor  about  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Today.  I  would  like  to  add 
the  words  of  sixth  grader  Kimberly 
Gray  of  Romney. 

Kimberly  read  her  original  poem. 
■'Pray  That  It  Turns  Out  Okay"    at  the 
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rally  for  the  members  of  the  36l8t.  I 
win  include  the  poem  In  its  entirety  as 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Klmberly'8  poem  ends  with  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling  I  believe  all  the  citi- 
zens of  West  Virginia  share:  "Who  will 
win  only  time  will  tell."  wrote  Kim- 
berly,  "but  let's  hope  and  pray  that 
Ood  lets  the  U.S.  do  well." 

Pray  That  It  Turns  Oit  Okay 

(By  Klmberly  Gray) 
August  Second  was  the  date 
That  Iraq  took  over  Kuwait 
The  soldiers  oh  how  mean  they  were 
Took  their  oil   which  Is  worth  more   than 

myrrh 
The  Kuwaltles  were  forced  to  roam 
Without  clothes,  nor  food,  nor  home 
The  reason  they  did  it  because  they  were  In 

debt 
While  they  were  killing,  world  leaders  met 
President  Bush  from  the  red.  blue,  and  white 
Said  Saddam  wouldn't  leave  without  a  gosh 

dam  fight 
So  President  Bush  sent  lots  of  troops 
While  other  world  leaders  met  In  many  dif- 
ferent groups 
They  waited  and  waited  till  their  day  came 
But  Saddam  Hussein  thought  It  was  all  a  big 

game 
President  Bush   considered  January   15  the 

deadline 
But  Saddam  was  happy  because  on  the  news 

he  was  a  headline 
On  January   15  everyone  was  asking  what 

would  bring  of  the  day 
While    Saddam    said    everything    would    be 

going  his  way 
On  that  day  however  war  did  not  start 
But  the  soldiers  from  France,  Britain.  Saudi. 

Kuwait,  and  the  U.S.  did  not  depart 
On  the  16th  at  six  o'clock 
The  Americans  put  the  first  bomb  In  Iraq 
Who  will  win  only  time  will  tell 
But  let's  hope  and  pray  that  God  lets  the 

U.S.  do  well. 


THE  EVIL  OF  SAI)I>.-\M  HUSSEIN 

(Mr  GEKAS  asked  .iml  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  were 
we  so  shocked  when  we  saw  the  pic- 
tures of  our  airmen  In  the  hands  of 
Saddam  Hussein  and  the  unbearable 
treatment  they  are  undergoing''  Why 
should  we  be  so  shocked''  Here  Is  a  man 
who  has  poisoned  his  own  people,  shot 
his  own  lieutenants,  raped  Kuwait,  and 
performed  atrocities  in  that  country, 
lobs  Scuds  into  innocent  populations 
and  does  a  hundred  other  things  that 
brings  the  hatred  of  the  world  upon 
him. 

We  should  not  be  so  shocked.  It  will 
not  be  enough  for  us  to  marshal  world 
opinion  against  him;  rather,  we  should 
be  preparing  now  to  bring  this  man  to 
justice  and  to  bring  his  criminal  lieu- 
tenants to  justice.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  compensate  for  the  evil 
that  he  has  perpetrated  upon  that  sad 
region  of  the  world. 

So  we  need  a  Nuremberg  In  1991. 


BRUTAL  OCCUPATION  OF  BALTIC 
STATES  BY  SOVIET  MILITARY 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent weeks  we  have  witnessed  the  bru- 
tal occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Soviet  military,  and  the  slaughter 
of  unarmed  civilians  by  Soviet  troops. 
The  Soviets  have  systematically 
moved  to  take  over  and  control  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  and  the  media 
in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

These  actions  represent  a  major  step 
backwards  In  the  Soviet  Union's  move- 
ment toward  a  more  open  and  demo- 
cratic society.  It  is  even  more  distress- 
ing that  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Baltics  was  perpetrated  while  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  focused  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  But  if  Mr.  Gorbachev  be- 
lieves that  the  people  of  the  world  are 
distracted  from  events  in  the  Baltics 
by  the  gulf  war.  he  will  be  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  free- 
dom-loving people  will  not  stand  idly 
by  as  the  hopes  of  the  Baltic  people  to 
achieve  their  independence  are 
crushed.  I  supix>rt  the  use  of  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union  to 
demonstrate  our  resolve  in  bringing  an 
end  to  the  current  violence  in  the  Bal- 
tics, and  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  calling  on  President  Bush  to 
press  this  issue  directly  with  President 
Gorbachev. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  VETERANS' 
COLA'S 

(Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JAMES  Mr  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gress has  the  opp>ortunity  to  correct  a 
grievous  error  that  was  committed  last 
year  against  the  veterans  of  this  Na- 
tion. Despite  the  overwhelming  support 
of  both  Houses.  Congress  failed  to  pass 
a  COLA  bill  for  the  Nation's  veterans. 
Unfortunately,  politics  interfered  with 
common  sense  and  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  that  is  vital  to  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation.  These  men  and 
women,  like  those  who  are  currently 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  defended 
this  Nation  in  times  of  need  and 
worked  to  preserve  the  principles  of 
fi-eedom  and  democracy  that  are  dear 
to  America.  Our  debt  to  them  can 
never  fully  be  repaid,  but  we  have  an 
obligation  to  fulfill,  and  the  passage  of 
a  COLA  bill  is  part  of  that  obligation. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  Congress  has  acted  quickly  to 
correct  this  error.  Passage  of  this  legis- 
lation today  will  provide  a  5.4-percent 
COLA  retroactive  to  January  1  to  all 
veterans.  It  is  essential,  as  many  veter- 
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ans  depend  on  this  Income  for  basic  liv- 
ing needs.  As  an  original  cosponsor.  1 
have  stror.gly  supported  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  all  of  you  in  this  House 
today  to  pass  this  promptly.  Let  us 
send  a  message  to  all  those  who  serve 
or  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
that  we  will  not  forget  their  sacrifices. 
and  we  will  not  break  our  promises  to 
them.  Pass  this  COLA  legislation  now. 


A  RIGHTFUL  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT  FOR  VETERANS 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery, and  his  committee  for  bringing  to 
the  floor  H.R.  3. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  right- 
fully grant  a  5.4-percent  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  our  service-connected 
disabled  veterans.  The  House  approved 
this  measure  last  session,  but  the  other 
body  did  not.  We  were  remiss  by  not 
passing  the  COLA  prior  to  the  first  of 
the  year.  We  should  not  delay  benefits 
to  those  who  suffered  injuries  while 
serving  our  country. 

Elspecially  in  this  time  of  armed  con- 
flict, we  cannot  forget  the  people  who 
have  fought  to  make  this  Nation  great. 
I  am  glad  that  other  Government  bene- 
ficiaries received  a  much-needed  in- 
crease in  pensions,  but  as  I  have  stated 
so  many  times  before,  we  must  treat 
everyone  equally.  Now  is  the  time  to 
correct  the  mittake  that  Congress 
made  during  the  last  year.  I  urge  ev- 
eryone to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  3. 


ISRAEL  A  PROVEN  FRIEND  AND 
INCREDIBLE  WARRIOR 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  LNHOFK  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  it 
is  time  to  review  a  little  history  Since 
Israel's  1948  independence,  they  have 
constantly  been  the  victim  of  aggres- 
sion, and  each  time  they  prevailed  with 
their  citizens'  militia  in  spite  of  being 
outnumbered. 

In  1948,  1956.  1967.  1973.  it  was  the 
same  story,  and  let  us  not  forget  1981 
when  Israel  became  the  guardian  for 
the  entire  civilized  world  by  destroying; 
Iraq's  growing  nuclear  capability 

Now  Israel's  civilian  population  has 
sustained  three  unprovoked  attacks 
and  Israel  has  not  retaliated  They 
have  shown  a  restraint  that  is  unprece- 
dented. 

If  any  of  our  allies  object  to  retalia- 
tion now,  I  would  have  to  question  the 
depth  of  their  commitment  to  the  coa- 
lition. 
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Lsrael,  you  have  been  a  proven  friend 
and  an  incredible  warrior.  Let  us  go 
after  Saddam  Hussein  together. 


THE  A-IOS.  A  TREMENDOUS  ASSET 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  bad 
weather  in  the  Middle  East  has  hin- 
dered some  allied  air  missions  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

But  the  A-10  Thunderbolts  keep  on 
flying.  They  have  been  destroying 
tanks,  artillery,  and  armored  vehicles 
behind  Iraqi  lines 

Most  impressively,  the  tried  and  true 
close  air  support  plane  has  emerged  in 
the  Iraqi  war  as  a  premier  "Scud  bust- 
er "  taking  out  launchers  that  no  other 
equipment  could  find. 

The  A-lO's  are  highly  versatile  and 
maneuverable  in  close  air  support, 
search,  and  rescue  and  now  Scud  bust- 
ing missions. 

I  hope  that  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Pentagon  will  now  see  what  a  tremen- 
dous asset  we  have  in  the  A-lO's  and 
the  men  and  women  who  fly  them. 
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ONE  MARINE'S  OPINION  ON  WH.AT 
AMERICA  STANDS  FOR 

(Mr.  KLUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  body 
and  across  America  many  voices  are 
rising  in  debate  over  our  Nation's  role 
in  the  war  against  Iraq.  I  would  like  to 
bring  one  more  voice  to  that  debate, 
the  voice  of  a  young  Wisconsinite.  1st 
Lt.  Scott  Fosdal,  who  is  now  serving 
with  the  US    Marines  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

"The  way  I  see  it."  writes  Lt.  Scott 
Fosdal. 

The  Invasion  of  Kuwait  was  wrong  and  just 
because  (Kuwait)  wasn't  a  democracy  doesn't 
make  it  any  less  wrong.  If  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment determines  whether  we  should  help, 
maybe  skin  color  or  religion  should  deter- 
mine who  we  help  as  well  What's  the  dif- 
ference, a  wrong  has  been  committed.  The 
beauty  of  America  is  that  we  optimistically 
try  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. TTie  rights  of  the  accused  in  our  judi- 
cial system,  our  welfare  and  Medicare  pay- 
ments, and  our  abortion  laws  all  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  we  believe  in  helping. 
.'Vre  we  so  shallow,  so  fickle,  that  when  asked 
U)  back  our  beliefs  with  our  lives  instead  of 
our  money  we  balk''  If  this  is  the  case  then 
a  tear  must  be  shed  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  gave  their  lives 
for  what  they  felt  America  stood  for. 

Scott,  our  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
with  you.  Be  safe  and  be  home  soon. 


CONDEMNING  THE  BRUTAL  CRACK- 
DOWN OF  SOVIET  TROOPS  EN 
THE  BALTICS 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
we  will  vote  on  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  brutal  crackdown  of  Soviet 
troops  in  the  Baltic  States.  I  commend 
Representatives  Durbin  and  Fascell 
for  working  together  on  this  important 
resolution.  It  is  an  essential  statement 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  make. 

Now  I  stand  before  you  to  say,  we 
must  take  our  outrage  a  step  further- 
we  must  appeal  to  the  world  commu- 
nity to  express  its  outrage  and  to  apply 
its  diplomatic  pressures  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  further  terrorizing 
the  peaceful  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States,  People  who  want  their  rightful 
independence 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
and  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  to  take  up  this  issue.  The  Unit- 
ed States  and  many  of  the  U.N  mem- 
ber states  have  never  recognized  the 
forced  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  And  now  we 
must  speak  out  against  the  brutal  re- 
pression and  intimidation  of  these 
states. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  important  message  by  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution. 
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choice  to  make:  He  can  be  either  on  the 
side  of  democracy  and  be  friends  of  the 
American  people,  he  can  reject  the  Hit- 
ler Stalin  pact  and  be  for  free  Baltic 
Republics,  or  he  can  side  with  repres- 
sion. 
We  are  watching. 


GORBACHEV  SHOULD  GIVE  BACK 
THE  NOBEL  PRIZE 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr  ROHRABACHER.  Mr  Speaker. 
Gorbachev  was  given  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  leading  his  country  toward  democ- 
racy. Well,  if  Gorbachev  is  now  leading 
the  Soviet  troops  into  the  Baltics,  he 
should  give  back  that  Nobel  Prize. 

Now  he  says  he  did  not  give  the  or- 
ders to  send  the  tanks  into  the  Baltic 
Republics.  Well,  if  he  did  not  give  the 
orders  to  send  them  in.  he  can  cer- 
tainly give  the  order  to  take  them  out. 

Gorbachev  may  or  may  not  be  in  con- 
trol of  events  in  his  own  country,  but 
we  as  elected  officials  are  in  control  of 
what  our  Government  does. 

If  Soviet  troops  are  still  in  the  Bal- 
tics, President  Bush  should  not  be 
going  to  a  summit  with  the  Soviet 
commander  in  chief.  If  the  Soviets' 
slide  into  renewed  repression  contin- 
ues, there  will  be  consequences. 

If  the  Kremlin  bosses  think  they  can 
murder  the  democracy  movement  and 
still  receive  American  credits,  still 
enjoy  new  commercial  ties  and  tech- 
nical exchanges,  they  have  got  another 
think  coming. 

Desert  Storm  has  not  blinded  us  to 
Baltic     genocide.     Gorbachev     has     a 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN:  A  MORAL 
OUTRAGE 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
treachery  of  Saddam  Hussein  knows  no 
bounds.  I  suppose  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised. This  is  the  man.  after  all,  who 
murders  opponents  with  casual  dis- 
regard and  who  showed  no  moral  comi- 
punction  about  using  chemical  weap- 
ons against  his  own  people.  He  is.  quite 
simply,  depraved. 

Even  so.  it  still  shocks  our  sensibili- 
ties— and  it  should— to  see  so  much 
that  IS  so  awful  in  so  short  a  span  of 
time.  In  the  past  2  days  alone.  Saddam, 
has  cavalierly  violated  the  require- 
ments of  international  law  governing 
the  treatment  of  POW  s  and  has  re- 
sorted again  to  terror  against  innocent 
civilians  in  the  Scud  bomjbmg  of  Tel 
Aviv. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  my  moral 
outrage  is  likely  to  be  heard  in  Bagh- 
dad. It  is  nonetheless  important  for  us 
to  express  that  outrage,  especially  in 
time  of  war.  when  the  pressures  of  con- 
flict can  tempt  us  to  forget  about  dis- 
tinctions between  ends  and  means. 

It  is  profoundly  important  for  the 
civilized  world  to  continue  to  remind 
Itself  of  what  makes  it  civilized.  War 
inevitably  tests  the  ability  of  the  best 
of  us  to  fulfill  our  commitment  to  prin- 
ciples of  civilized  behavior. 

May  God  grant  us  the  wisdom  to 
know  what  is  right  and  the  discipline 
to  do  it. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  INCREASE 
COMPENSATION  FOR  DISABLED 
VETER.\NS 

■  Mr.  BELIRAKIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  review  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor.  I  want  to  express 
my  strong  support  of  H.R.  3.  legislation 
which  we  shall  vote  on  today,  thus  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  my  constituents  expressing  their 
outrage  that  Congress  adjourned  last 
October  without  providing  disabled 
veterans  with  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases they  deserve.  I  explained  to 
them  that  (fongress  did  not  tr>-  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
disabled  veterans,  and  that  in  fact,  the 
House  had  passed  legislation  providing 
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a  COLA  comparable  to  the  one  received 
by  Federal  retirees  and  Social  Security 
recipients  However,  my  explanations 
will  not  help  pay  their  bills  or  put  food 
on  their  tables. 

Many  of  the  country's  2.2  million  dis- 
abled veterans  are  trying  to  survive  on 
fixed  incomes.  As  inflation  diminishes 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
these  veterans  rely  on  annual  COLA's 
to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of 
living.  Can  you  imagine  the  anxiety 
these  men  and  women  must  have  felt 
when  they  thought  they  might  have  to 
face  the  new  year  without  the  same  5.4 
percent  cost-of-living  adjustment  re- 
ceived by  other  retirees? 

The  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  clearly 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  high  quality  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  How  can  we  hope  to  attract  the 
best  and  brightest  to  military  service  if 
we  do  not  fulfill  our  past  promises  to 
provide  veterans  with  the  compensa- 
tion they  have  earned  through  their 
sacrifices? 

As  the  war  continues,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  members  of  military  services 
with  our  full  support.  This  includes 
providing  the  brave  men  and  women  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  assurances  that 
if  they  are  injured  in  the  line  of  duty 
that  the  Nation  will  not  abandon  them 
in  their  time  of  need. 

Last  year  we  failed  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  veterans  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's freedom.  We  must  rectify  the  sit- 
uation by  enacting  a  retroactive  cost- 
of-living  Increase.  Our  veterans  cannot 
afford  for  us  to  procrastinate. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  support 
the  COLA  for  our  veterans. 


RESTORE  COST-OF-LIVING  AD- 
JUSTMENT FOR  DISABLED  VET- 
ERANS 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  of 
H.R.  3,  which  we  will  be  voting  on  later 
today.  This  bill  will  restore  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  our  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  alacrity  that 
Chairman  Montg(3MERY  and  the  House 
leadership  have  shown  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  believe  that  it 
is  especially  important  to  show  support 
for  our  disabled  veterans  at  this  time 
of  world  conflict. 

These  people  earned  their  benefits 
through  their  personal  sacrifices,  and 
our  Nation  should  express  its  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  their  achievements. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation 


THE  RELEASE  OF  A  COLOMBIAN 
DRUG  LORD 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  the  Government  of  Colombia 
announced  the  release  of  one  of  their 
nation's  most  notorious  drug  traf- 
ficker, Gonzalo  Mejia,  the  first  traf- 
ficker to  surrender  under  President 
Gaviria's  promise  to  waive  extradition. 

This  distressing  report  extinguishing 
the  hope  that  both  American  and  Co- 
lombian officials  held  following  the 
surrender  of  the  Medellin  Cartel's  No.  2 
man.  Jorge  Luis  Ochoa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  kind  of  illegal  le- 
nient, unjust,  and  downright  absurd 
treatment  of  murderous  drug  traffick- 
ers is  what  we  can  expect  from  the  new 
Colombian  Government,  then  our  war 
on  drugs  has  been  inflicted  a  serious 
blow. 

Last  week,  I  stood  in  this  very  well, 
commending  Colombian  officials  for  fa- 
cilitating the  surrender  of  Ochoa  and 
other  drug  traffickers.  At  that  time,  I 
voiced  my  reservations  with  regard  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  ultimate  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  case.  Regret- 
tably, today  those  reservations  are 
based  on  fact. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Colombian 
Government  will  be  successful  in  bring- 
ing criminal  charges  against  the  judge 
who  paroled  Mejia.  More  importantly, 
we  hope  that  this  appalling  case  is  an 
exception  and  is  not  indicative  of  the 
future  trend  in  the  Colombian  judicial 
system. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  effective  in  our 
war  on  drugs,  we  need  the  cooperation 
and  firm  commitment  of  the  entire 
international  community. 


D  1240 


STATE  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 
TO  REGULATE  WHAT  COMES 
INTO  THEIR  STATES 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  our  discussions  today  have 
been  on  Saddam  Hussein.  I  want  to 
talk  about  another  piece  of  garbage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  to  do  with  the 
importation  of  garbage  into  States  who 
do  not  want  it.  Yesterday  I  introduced 
legislation  onto  the  floor  to  give  States 
the  authority  to  be  able  to  control  the 
importation  of  garbage  and  toxic 
waste.  Now,  because  of  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, States  have  no  say  whatsoever  as 
to  what  comes  into  their  State  because 
it  is  interstate  commerce.  They  do  not 
have  any  right  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  want  toxic  wastes,  any  medical 
wastes  or  any  kind  of  garbage,  and  I 
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think  that  they  need  this  authority  to 
be  able  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  strange  in  a 
land  of  great  technology  that  we  live 
within  that  we  are  still  using  Nean- 
derthal ways  to  get  rid  of  our  garbage, 
and  that  is  to  dig  holes  and  kick  it  into 
it.  and  I  say  that  we  need  to  change 
that.  I  think  more  emphasis  should  be 
put  on  incinerators,  but  those  States 
who  want  to  ship  it  into  the  Midwest, 
into  the  strip  pits,  better  start  finding 
ways  to  incinerate  it  in  their  own 
areas.  We  do  not  want  the  waste  over 
there,  and  I  would  ask  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  the  same  problems  to 
come  to  me  and  to  help  by  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  States  should  have  a 
right  to  be  able  to  regulate  what  comes 
into  their  States 
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THE  PERSIAN  GULF  GI  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Amer- 
ica and  this  Congress  pray  for  the  safe 
and  swift  return  of  our  courageous  and 
dedicated  men  and  women  under  arms 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  let  us  today  re- 
commit ourselves  to  alleviating  the 
pain  and  economic  hardship  caused  to 
them  and  their  families  because  of 
their  military  responsibilities. 

Because  the  majority  of  military 
men  and  women  on  active  duty  in  the 
reserves  have  families  with  incomes 
below  and  near  the  poverty  line,  and 
because  the  call  up  of  the  Reserves  has 
caused  in  many  cases  economic  hard- 
ships on  the  families  left  behind,  and 
that  is  true  in  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  many  of  my  colleagues.  In  our 
offices,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  telephone  calls  and  letters 
from  those  families  seeking  help. 

In  order  to  show  our  support  for  our 
troops  and  their  families,  I  will  be  ask- 
ing my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting a  Persian  Gulf  GI  bill  of  rights. 

This  bill  shall,  among  other  things, 
set  aside  a  billion  dollars  to  set  up  a 
fund  to  be  administered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross— or  some  other  agency 
designated  by  the  Congress— for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  families  of  GI's  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  who  are  in  need  of 
economic  assistance.  One  billion  dol- 
lars—less than  the  cost  of  2  days  of  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf— is  little  to  invest 
in  those  families  who  have  seen  their 
loved  ones  sent  off  to  a  far  off  country 
under  arms. 

In  addition,  I  am  in  the  process  of 
drafting  legislation  to  be  included  in 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  that  will  provide 
for  a  bonus  of  no  less  than  $10,000  for 
every  person  serving  1  month  or  more 
on  active  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


In  addition,  legislation  is  being  draft- 
ed that  would  provide  that  employers 
of  military  reservists  called  to  active 
duty  shall  maintain  the  possibility  of 
employment  once  the  reservists  have 
returned  home  from  active  duty. 

Additional  legislation  is  also  being 
drafted  to  provide  assistance  under  the 
Persian  Gulf  GI  bill  of  rights  for  edu- 
cational training  benefits,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  homes  and  various  social  serv- 
ices—to be  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Let  no  one  say 
that  this  Congresij  subjected  our  re- 
turning warriors  to  the  shelters  of  the 
homeless  and  the  addict  population,  or 
to  the  dark  realm  of  the  hopeless. 


NIOBRARA  .SCENIC  RIVER 
DESIGNATION  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  today  to  reintroduce  the 
Niobrara  .Scenic  River  Designation  Act. 
I  am  joined  in  this  introduction  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska. Doug  Berelter. 

As  many  of  you  may  remember,  an 
early  version  of  this  bill  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  bipartisan  majority  last 
.June.  The  version  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  compromise  reached  between 
the  House  and  Senate  last  fall. 

This  legislation  is  the  culmination  of 
years  of  meetings,  hearings,  and  nego- 
tiations. It  is  the  end  result  of  com- 
promise. The  primary  purpose  of  the 
Niobrara  Scenic  River  Designation  Act 
will  be  to  protect  this  valuable  river 
resource  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  with  minimal  infringement 
of  the  private  property  rights  of  local 
landowners  along  the  river. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  a  major- 
ity of  Nebraskans  across  the  State.  It 
also  has  the  support  of  both  Senators 
from  Nebraska.  Senator  JiM  EXON  will 
be  introducing  an  identical  version  of 
this  bill  in  the  Senate  today,  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Bob  Kerrey. 

The  Niobrara  River  Valley  is  one  of 
the  most  unique  natural  resources  in 
the  .Midwest.  It  is  visited  by  thousands 
of  Nebraskans  each  year,  hikers  and 
campers,  canoers  and  ornithologists,  as 
well  as  people  from  all  over  the  region. 

This  bill  will  protect  a  76-mile 
stretch  of  this  beautiful  river  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Mr.  Soeaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  protect  a  special 
part  of  Nebraska. 


Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  we  have  all  known  of 
the  atrocities  of  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  subordinates  in  Kuwait.  We  knew 
what  he  did  to  his  own  people  before  he 
invaded  Kuwait.  We  now  find  that  he  is 
committing  acts  of  terrorism  against 
the  populace  and  the  citizenry,  not  the 
military,  but  the  citizenry,  of  Israel. 
We  find  that  he  is  not  living  up  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  dealing  with  pris- 
oners of  war.  but  is  violating  those 
with  atrocities  against  our  prisoners  of 
war 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  others  have  spoken 
in  this  well  this  morning,  we  need  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  know  that  we 
and  our  allies  are  going  to  win  the  war 
and  that  we  will  free  the  country  of 
Kuwait  from  Iraq  and  from  Saddam 
Hussein.  What  happens  after  thaf!" 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution. 
Concurrent  Resolution  47.  asking  that 
the  United  Nations  set  up  an  inter- 
national tribunal  to  try  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  subordinates  for  the  atroc- 
ities and  war  crimes  that  they  have 
committed  against  the  people  of  Ku- 
wait, against  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
against  our  prisoners  of  war. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRIBUNAL  TO 
TRY  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 

(Mr  VOLKMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 


THE  LATEST  DEMONSTRATIONS 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
;ind  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  lot  of  decent  i>eople  who 
have  been  out  on  the  street  dem- 
onstrating over  the  last  week  are  start- 
ing to  pack  it  in  and  go  home.  They  re- 
alize, as  honorable  people,  that  this  de- 
bate has  ended.  After  an  initial  round 
of  protests  since  the  House  debate  and 
for  about  a  week  thereafter,  the  wind 
has  gone  out  of  the  antiwar  protestors' 
sails.  That  is  it  for  disagreeing  with 
the  President's  policy.  Indeed,  now 
over  92  percent  of  Americans  support 
getting  rid  of  this  killer.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

This  picture  on  the  front  page  of  to- 
day's Washington  Times  says  it  all:  A 
beautiful  young  lady  in  Israel  lies  torn 
apart  at  the  personal  order  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  who  controls  the  launching  of 
each  and  every  Scud  missile.  Most 
Americans  are  for  the  Patriots.  There 
are  still  a  few  Scuds  in  the  streets 
rooting  for  the  Scuds  in  Iraq.  Speaking 
of  demonstrations.  I  marched  yester- 
day with  25,000  people  for  life,  another 
cultural  battle  and  another  holocaust 
going  on.  Molly  Yard  was  there  with 
about  15  women  by  the  side  of  the  curb. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  Gunga 
Dan  Rather,  rather  not.  said  last 
nighf  He  said; 

There  was  a  demonstration,  in  spite  of  the 
war,  for  people  who  are  opposed  to  abortion, 
but  there  was  also  a  counterdemonstration 
for  people  who  support  a  woman's  right  to 
choose. 
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Choose    whaf    Choose    death    much 

like  Saddam  has  chosen  death.  Killing 
her  child  in  her  womb.  This  is  moral 
equivalency  for  Dan  Rather  not;  30  or 
40  proabortion  lunatics  get  more  atten- 
tion than  the  25.000  or  more  marching 
to  oppose  abortion.  That  explains  why 
the  puny  number  of  antiwar  protesters 
get  so  much  time  on  the  evening  news. 
For  Gunga  Dan.  the  more  radical  the 
cause,  the  more  air  time  it  receives.  No 
wonder  Danny  Boy  is  on  the  bottom  of 
the  heap. 

Dan.  get  your  head  straight,  and  deal 
with  the  demonstrators  on  your  own 
set.  And  why  not  start  ending  your  pro- 
gram with  the  word  "courage  "  again 
since  you  are  sucking  pine  breath  on 
the  evening  news  delivery" 


n  1250 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr 
^L^zzoLI),  The  Chair  would  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  it  is  not 
within  the  House  rules  to  directly  ad- 
dress a  person  not  in  this  Chamber. 
The  gentleman  must  address  the  Chair. 


THE  THIRST  FOR  FREEDOM  LN 
LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  SARP.ALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  • 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
we  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to 
have  tanks  and  troops  pull  into  our 
town  and  gather  everybody  in  the  town 
out  into  the  streets  and  ask  many  of 
them  to  raise  their  hands  and  admit 
publicly  that  they  had  a  belief  in  their 
God  or  that  they  had  any  education  or 
any  training,  and  then  execute  every 
one  of  them" 

That  IS  exactly  what  happened  to  the 
people  of  Lithuania  50  years  ago  when 
the  Soviets  marched  into  Lithuania 
and  took  control  of  that  country  That 
enthusiasm  for  independence  and  free- 
dom is  something  that  has  been  in 
their  hearts  ever  since  then. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  the 
country  of  Lithuania  about  a  year  ago, 
and  met  with  the  Catholic  Cardinal 
who  had  been  in  prison  for  23  years.  He 
was  released  and  came  home  to  his 
church  and  found  it  as  an  atheist  mu- 
seum. He  began  taking  the  material 
and  throwing  it  out  into  the  streets,  A 
large  crowd  gathered,  and  he  brought  a 
little  wooden  table  into  the  front  and 
knelt  down  on  his  knees  and  began 
practicing  religion  once  again. 

That  spark  led  to  a  fire  that  spread 
throughout  that  country,  and  that  is 
the  freedom  of  religion.  The  many  free- 
doms that  we  take  for  granted  in  this 
country  are  now  alive  and  well  m  those 
people. 
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Mr  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  40  today,  which  condemns 
the  actions  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken 
against  that  country  which  has  voted 
for  Independence  and  freedom. 


COMBATING  THE  INHUMANITIES 
OF  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  i 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Saddam  Hussein  has  killed  innocent 
citizens  In  his  own  country  with  chemi- 
cal weapons.  He  used  them  In  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  He  killed  innocent  women 
and  children  when  he  took  Kuwait,  in- 
cluding bayonetting  pregnant  women 
and  taking  children  who  were  in  incu- 
bators off  of  the  incubators  and  letting 
them  die— 300  to  400  of  them. 

On  "60  Minutes"  this  week,  it  was 
told  by  one  of  his  former  bodyguards 
that  he  took  pleasure  in  putting  people 
to  death  by  burning  them  alive  and 
dipping  them  in  acid,  and  they  said 
that  he  even  laughed  when  these  atroc- 
ities took  place. 

This  man  Is  really  a  monster  We  now 
see  on  television  the  kind  of  torture  he 
is  putting  our  pilots  through.  It  is  very 
evident  what  he  is  doing  to  American 
and  allied  pilots.  This  man  deserves  no 
quarter  whatsoever  in  dealing  with 
him. 

Now  I  have  been  told  by  some  people 
In  the  military  that  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity there  may  be  chemical  mines  bur- 
ied along  the  battlefront  between  his 
troopw  and  our  trooi»  In  the  Kuwait- 
Saudi  desert. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  our  colleagues  and  to  our  military 
people  that  before  we  send  our  troops 
into  combat  that  we  should  use  every 
bomb  in  our  arsenal  to  deal  with  his 
troops.  Let  us  hit  military  targets  with 
conventional  bombs  and  with  nuclear 
bombs,  if  necessary,  to  get  them  to  sur- 
render. We  should  not  send  our  troops 
into  that  kind  of  a  situation  unless  It 
Is  absolutely  necessary.  This  man 
knows  no  boundaries  as  far  as  war  Is 
concerned  He  is  an  inhumane  person, 
and  we  should  use  everything  In  our  ar- 
senal to  protect  our  troops  In  this  war 


.'^I'RONC   .<'   fl'iiHr   ■   RGED  FOR 
\  KI  KK.-\.N.s    ^  nMli-..\.SATION  COLA 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  i 

Mr  RAY  .Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  we 
debated  under  suspension  the  Veterans' 
Compensation  COLA  Act.  H.R  3.  and 
today  we  are  Kolng  to  vote  on  it  This 
bill  will  provide  a  5.4-percent  COLA 
retroactive  to  January  1.  1991.  for  vet- 


erans with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. 

The  House  of  Representatives  strong- 
ly supported  this  bill  last  Congress  and 
passed  it.  only  to  have  the  US.  Senate 
fail  to  act  because  of  the  Inclusion  of 
agent  orange  benefits.  This  bill  today 
is  expected  to  pass  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  frequently  hold  office 
hours  in  my  district  offices,  and  an 
overwhelming  number  of  veterans 
come  to  see  me  each  time  Their  major 
concern  is  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
problems  veterans  have  in  getting  the 
support  they  have  been  promised  and 
are  entitled  to.  We  as  a  body  ought  to 
make  the  promises  made  to  our  veter- 
ans a  strong  priority  and  do  our  best  to 
resolve  the  aggravation  they  are  pres- 
ently undergoing. 

The  1991  COLA  foulup  is  Just  an  ex- 
ample of  the  constant  and  ongoing 
problems  facing  our  veterans.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  MONT- 
GOMEl^Y].  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  very  fast  reaction  to 
this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  strong  support 
for  this  important  legislation  as  it 
comes  up  for  vote  today. 


A  DEMAND  THAT  JAPAN  AND  GER- 
MANY SHARE  BURDENS  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  young  American  sol- 
diers are  risking  their  lives  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  American  taxpayers 
are  asked  to  pay  the  bulk  of  the  enor- 
mous costs  of  the  war  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait. 

While  America  risks  its  young  lives 
and  its  treasury,  Jap)an  and  Germany 
and  some  other  allies  are  sitting  this 
one  out.  They  are  the  spectators  on  the 
sidelines,  leading  the  cheers.  So  we 
borrow  money  from  Japan  and  Ger- 
many so  that  we  can  defend  an  oil  sup- 
ply that  is  much  more  important  to 
them  than  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  this  coun- 
try to  demand  that  Japan  and  Ger 
many  and  those  few  other  allies  who 
are  behind  us— way  behind  us — start 
standing  with  us.  They  ought  to  begin 
to  i>ay  and  pay  now.  The  fact  that  they 
cannot  send  troops  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
does  not  mean  they  cannot  send  engi- 
neers and  doctors  and  nurses  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  support 
roles  that  are  necessary  In  that  war  It 
does  not  mean  they  cjannot  send  money 
to  help  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  America 
to  demand— yes — demauid— that  Japan. 
Germany,  and  others  help  bear  the  fair 
share  of  the  burden  and  help  carry  the 
load. 


APPROVAL  SOUGHT  FOR  VETER- 
ANS' COLAS  RETROACTIVE  TO 
JANUARY  1 

(Mr  ROWLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  from 
my  area  of  the  country  are  having  dif- 
ficulty understanding  why  their  prom- 
ised cost-of-Hving  adjustments  have 
been  withheld  from  them 

So  am  I.  And  I  am  sorry  that  their 
security  and  well-being:,  and  the  secu- 
rity and  well-being  of  their  families, 
has  been  held  hostage  over  another 
issue  that^while  important— had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  COLA's.  Everyone 
else  who  receives  a  COLA  is  receiving 
it  on  time  But  those  who  have  suffered 
disabilities  while  serving  their  country 
have  not  received  the  same  consider- 
ation. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  Mr 
Speaker  We  did  our  best  in  the  House 
to  the  get  the  COLA  enacted.  We  point- 
ed out  that  millions  of  service-con- 
nected veterans,  and  dependents  of  vet- 
erans who  died  of  service-connected 
causes,  needed  and  deserved  this  com- 
p)ensation.  Our  chairman.  Congressman 
Montgomery,  and  others  on  the  House 
Veterans"  Affairs  Committee,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Congressman 
STUMP— and  in  fact,  many  in  the  other 
body— tried  every  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver possible.  Nevertheless,  it  did 
not  get  through  the  other  Chamber 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  wrong.  Let  us  approve  the 
COLA  as  quickly  as  possible,  retro- 
active to  January  1,  so  that  our  veter- 
ans receive  all  of  the  benefits  they 
have  earned 


BALTIC  STATES  NEED  UNITED 
STATES  SUPPORT  IN  QUEST  FOR 
FREEDOM 

(Mr.  MOAKLCY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  right 
now  while  the  attention  of  the  world  is 
gripped  by  images  of  missile  fire  and 
POW's  in  the  Persian  Gulf  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  are  gathered  around  their 
parliament.  usinK  their  own  bodies  as 
human  shields,  in  protection  from  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  crackdown  At  least 
19  people  have  been  killed  and  over  200 
wounded  during  att-acks  by  troops  of 
the  Interior  Ministry,  on  various  public 
buildings  in  both  Latvia  and  Lithua- 
nia. The  central  Government  of  the  So- 
viet Union  has  reversed  the  recent 
trends  of  openness  and  restructuring, 
between  and  within,  the  various  repub- 
lics by  directly  attacking  democratic 
institutions  re-establishing  control 
over  the  media  and  press,  and  instilling 
a  general  feeling  of  terror  within  the 
Baltic  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  stand  by 
quietly  and  watch  a  methodical  return 
to  dictatorship  in  the  Baltic  States— 
especially  while  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  struggle  to  establish  their  own 
Infant  democracies,  and  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union  itself.  sUnds 
against  aggression  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  must  use  the  strongest  language  in 
condemning  these  actions  and  do  our 
utmost  to  pressure  the  Kremlin  into 
preventing  further  aggression. 

Mr  Speaker,  President  Gorbachev 
claims  that  he  did  not  order  the  at- 
tacks However,  first,  he  sent  troops 
into  Lithuania,  ostensibly  to  collect 
deserters,  and  14  people  died.  Then  he 
sent  troops  into  Latvia  usin^  the  same 
excuse  and  five  people  died  there.  Now. 
he  has  announced  that  troops  are  being 
sent  into  Estonia  and  that  small  na- 
tion braces  for  its  attack.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  no  matter  where  orders  to 
attack  originated,  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  are  unable  to  practice  de- 
mocracy in  the  current  environment  of 
threat  and  censorship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  need  our  support.  They  need 
to  know  that  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  oppression  or  unprovoked  ag- 
gression no  matter  where  it  occurs. 
They  need  to  know  that  they  will  not 
be  ignored,  forgotten,  or  forsaken  And 
if  they  are  to  survive  under  democracy, 
they  will  need  our  will  and  our  deter- 
mination to  strengthen  their  own. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my 
t  olleagues  in  supporting  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  40.  condemning  the  use 
of  violence,  and  calling,  instead,  for 
the  use  of  restraint  and  cooperation  by 
the  central  authorities  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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THE  SUPER  BOWL  XXV 
CHAMPIONS:  THE  BUFFALO  BILLS 

(Mr.  L.\FALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  L.\FALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  this  body's  New  York  dele- 
gation, no  one  is  more  pleased  than  1 
that  two  teams  with  a  New  York  con- 
nection will  compete  in  this  year's 
Super  Bowl.  But  lest  there  be  any  con- 
fusion, there  is  only  one  genuine  arti- 
cle—only one  team  that  actually  plays 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York— and 
that  team  is  the  Buffalo  Bills. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  New  Jer- 
sey Giants.  They  are  a  great  team  and 
a  worthy  opponent.  If  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  City  wish  to  desert 
their  home  State  and  root  for  a  foreign 
team,  a  pretender,  that  is  their  prerog- 
ative. But  for  those  who  followed  ei- 
ther last  Sunday"s  clash  between  the 
Los  Angeles  Raiders  and  the  Buffalo 
Bills  or  the  December  15  clash  between 
New  York's  Bills  and  East  Rutherford 


New  Jersey  Giants,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  the  final  outcome  of  this 
Sunday's  contest:  The  Buffalo  Bills  are 
the  true  football  "giants""  of  New  York 
State  and  the  United  States.  Buffalo 
has  one  more  river  to  cross:  and  cross 
it  we  will  and  then  be  proclaimed  the 
champions  of  Super  Bowl  XXV. 


FLAMES  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  un- 
derstand that  the  flames  of  war  burn 
brightly  in  the  Middle  East,  but  they 
flicker  in  the  Baltic  nations  as  well. 
What  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  to  the 
proud  people  of  the  Baltic  region,  par- 
ticularly in  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  is  to 
be  decried  as  an  outrage  by  each  and 
every  single  one  of  us  that  hungers  and 
thirsts  as  they  do  for  freedom. 

In  the  1940's.  these  States  were  seized 
illegally  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
country  never  recognized  this  annex- 
ation. Yet  they  persist  in  their  thirst 
and  hunger  for  freedom  and  the  fruits 
of  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  ironic  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev  received  the  1990  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  what  he  helped  to  allow 
happen  throughout  Eastern  Europe. 
But  to  accept  that  prize  and  speak  of 
peace  now  is  a  fraud.  Mr.  Gorbachev 
calls  upon  Saddam  Hussein  to  end  the 
war  in  the  gulf,  yet  he  wages  war  in  the 
Baltics,  We  must  stand  united  today  in 
condemning  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Army  in  the  Baltic  States.  We  should 
cut  the  agricultural  credits  our  coun- 
try recently  granted  them.  We  should 
reinstitute  the  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment and  bring  real  pressure  on  the  So- 
viet Union.  Human  rights  trampled, 
whether  in  Kuwait  or  Lithuania  or  Lat- 
via and  Estonia,  are  human  rights  de- 
nied, 

Mr,  Speaker.  Hussein  kills  Jews: 
Gorbachev  crushes  Eastern  Europe, 
The  new  world  order.  Mr,  Speaker, 
looks  suspiciously  a  lot  like  the  old. 


STOP  AMERICAN  AID  TO  JORDAN 

(Mr,  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  is  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States, 
being  involved  in  a  war.  watching,  as 
some  of  our  young  people  go  off.  never 
to  come  back  or  to  be  taken  prisoner. 
Because  it  is  so  sad  and  because  it  is  so 
difficult  and  trying  for  the  United 
States,  some  of  us  need  to  stand  in  this 
well  and  remind  Americans  about  who 
is  our  friend  and  who  is  our  enemy, 
who  has  made  statements  supporting 
the  coalition  and  the  United  States, 
and  who  has  made  statements  against. 


To  this  day  we  can  look  to  two 
groups  of  people.  One  is  the  PLO.  Mr, 
Arafat,  who  has  sided  completely  with 
Saddam  Hussein  from  the  first  day. 
who  has  refused  to  do  anything  but 
leave  his  side,  who  has  refused  to  try 
and  bring  peace,  but  fomented  war.  to 
the  point  where  Palestinians,  who  may 
die  because  Scuds  are  being  rained  on 
Israel,  are  cheering  when  Scuds  are 
coming  over,  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
member Mr,  Arafat  way  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  also  must  remember  King  Hus- 
sein, the  man  who  over  these  years  we 
have  tried  to  help,  tried  to  coerce  into 
a  moderate  Arab  stance,  tried  to  bring 
into  the  peace  process.  He  has  allied 
himself  completely  with  Saddam,  Hus- 
sein, He  has  protected  him.  he  has 
helped  him.  he  has  refused  to  honor  the 
embargo,  and  has.  as  recently  as  the 
other  day.  when  asked  about  the  Scud 
missiles  going  across  his  territory  be- 
cause of  violation  of  his  air  space,  said. 
"I  cannot  condone,  and  I  cannot  con- 
demn." 

Those  Scuds  are  killing  people,  inno- 
cent civilians,  in  Israel,  and  are  being 
rained  on  our  servicemen  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, 

When  it  comes  time  to  vote  for 
Desert  Shield.  I  intend  to  try  to  em.pty 
the  pipeline  of  money  for  Jordan.  If  he 
hates  us  so  much  with  his  anti-Amer- 
ican statements  and  his  support  for 
Saddam  Hussein,  not  one  ponny  of 
American  money  should  flow  to  him. 
Let  Saddam  Hussein  prop  him  up  for  a 
change. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  ENTITLED 
TO  TRUTH  FROM  (GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, ) 

Mr,  KOSTMAYER,  Mr  Speaker  the 
Pentagon  and  the  ^"hite  House  are  not 
only  withholding  information  on  the 
war  from  the  press,  and  therefore  from 
the  American  people,  but  they  may 
well  be  exaggerating  and  distorting  the 
little  information  they  are  providing 
No  one  quarrels  with  rules  governing 
press  coverage  which  protect  our 
troops  or  keep  vital  information  from 
the  enemy.  But  the  administration,  in 
its  efforts  to  sanitize  this  war.  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  rules  which  gov- 
erned press  coverage  in  Vietnam  or 
World  War  II, 

Contrary  to  earlier  claims  by  the 
Pentagon,  air  superiority  over  all  of 
Iraq  has  not  been  achieved  nor  have 
the  Pentagon's  boastful  assertions  that 
Iraq's  Scud  missile  launching  capabil- 
ity has  been  largely  destroyed  proved 
true.  The  relentless  and  so  far  unsub- 
stantiated boasting  by  the  Pentagon, 
their  failure  to  provide  adequate  and 
documented  information  to  the  coun- 
try, can  only  recall  the  distortions  and 
outright  government  lies  of  Vietnam. 
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The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
the  truth,  good  or  bad.  When  will  the 
White  House  and  the  Pentagon  grive  It 
to  us? 


CONDEMN AI'ION  OF  IRAQI 
ATTACKS  ON   ISRAEL 

(Mr.  LEVEN  of  Michigan  <uskfd  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  the  strikes  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein against  the  civilian  population  of 
Israel. 

The  missiles  are  crude  and  they  are 
inaccurate.  Saddam  Is  using  them— 
with  the  twisted  threat  that  the  next 
one  may  deliver  deadly  gas-not  for 
military  purposes,  but  to  spread  terror 
in  civilians  and  for  political  gain. 

We  cannot  begin  to  know  the  effects 
of  this  particularly  cruel  and  indis- 
criminate warfare  on  a  national  psyche 
shaped  by  the  Holocaust. 

We  watch  and  read  of  the  Israeli  citi- 
zens reeling  In  the  bloody,  chaotic 
aftermath  of  the  attacks  and,  while 
some  urge  restraint,  others  are  talking 
about  retaliation.  "Weve  suffered 
enough.  Were  sick  of  it.  It's  time  to 
finish  him  off,"  or  "It's  unbearable.  We 
cant  just  sit  here  like  this."  And  we 
understand. 

Against  this  emotional  backdrop,  the 
Israeli  Government  has  demonstrated 
patience  and  restraint  and  has  used  ra- 
tionality instead  of  reflex.  We  all  know 
Its  national  canon  is  to  reserve  the 
right  to  defend  Itself,  and  It  has  cor- 
rectly not  surrendered  that  right;  we 
would  not  and  could  not  expect  such  a 
surrender.  But,  for  now,  it  has  opted  to 
take  a  substantial  risk  and  not  to  be 
manipulated  by  Saddam  and  his  provo- 
cations Into  a  military  response:  in- 
stead it  has  been  relying  on  U.S.  assur- 
ances and  is  urging  its  own  citizens  to 
go  to  work  and  to  continue  living  their 
normal  lives. 

We  take  this  opportunity  today  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  restate 
our  solidarity  with  the  leaders  and  the 
people  of  Israel.  We,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  salute  their  courage  and  their 
steadiness,  and  we  pledge  our  steadfast 
commitment  to  help  defend  their  right 
to  security  In  the  face  of  our  common 
foe. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDERS'  SACRIFICE 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
unable  to  vote  for  our  Commander  in 
Chief  or  cast  a  ballot  In  these  Cham- 
bers whether  or  not  our  Nation  should 
go  to  war.  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands stand  proudly  beside  their  fellow 
citizens   from   the   50   States   and   the 


other  offshore  territories  as  they.  too. 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  American 
eirmed  services  and  place  their  lives  in 
harm's  way  when  this  great  Nation 
calls  them. 

Even  before  the  battle  was  joined  by 
U.S.  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  Jan- 
uar.v  16.  three  Virgin  Islanders  had  al- 
ready paid  the  ultimate  price,  sacrific- 
ing their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty,  in 
Desert  Shield  now  Desert  Storm. 

Navy  Fireman  Wilton  L.  Huyghue. 
Jr  and  P02c.  Philip  Livingston 
Wilkinson  lost  their  lives  in  a  tragic 
accident  at  sea  when  the  ferry  boat  in 
which  they  and  19  other  sailors  from 
the  U.S.S.  Saratoga  were  riding  cap- 
sized at  Haifa,  Israel. 

Just  a  few  days  later,  P02c  Troy  Jo- 
slah  perished  in  a  helicopter  crash  near 
Guam  during  training  exercises  as  the 
military  prepared  for  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

To  the  families  and  friends  of  these 
brave  men  we  offer  our  heartfelt  condo- 
lences for  their  supreme  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  their  nation.  Words  cannot 
express  the  sympathy  our  entire  com- 
munity feels  at  their  passing.  They 
served  their  country  well  and  take 
their  rightful  places  among  the  heroes 
of  this  war  and  of  this  Nation. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 


D  1310 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washmglon.  DC.  January  22.  1991. 
Hon.  Thomas  S  Foley. 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  tlie  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  the  honor  to  trtinsmlt  two  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  at  3:11 
p  m.  and  5:43  p.m  on  Tuesday,  January  22. 
1991.  as  follows: 

(1)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  and  a  report  concerning  formal  up- 
date of  emigration  practices  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Hungary,  and 

(2)  Said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  whereby  he  transmits  a  message 
slating  that  he  has  determined  to  grant  Bul- 
garia most  favored  nation  status  under  the 
Jackson-Vanik  Amendment.  Attached  Is  a 
copy  of  Presidential  Determination  No.  91- 
18.  dated  January  22.  1991 

With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DON.NALD  K.  ANDERSON, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


January  23,  1991 

lowing  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed 

(F'or  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday.  January  22,  1991.  at 
page  S1006. ) 


January  23,  1991 
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EMIGRATION  LAWS  AND  POLICIES 
OF  BULGARIA-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LOTTED 
STATES  (H    DOC    NO.  102-^1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed; 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Tuesday.  January  22,  1991,  at 
page  S1007.) 


ANNOUNCE.MKNT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded  on 
today's  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  prior  to  those  votes  on  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules  postponed  from  yes- 
terday. 


EMIGRATION  LAWS  AND  POLICIES 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HL'N- 
GARY  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H  DOC.  NO.  1()2  XI) 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr 
Mazzoli  I  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 


CONDEMNING  THE  IRAQI  ATTACK 
AGAINST   ISRAEL 

Mr  FASCELL.  .Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H  Con.  Res.  41) 
condemning  the  Iracji  attack  against 
Israel,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H   Con   Res   41 

Whereas  Iraq,  without  provocation,  has  re- 
peatedly attacked  Israeli  civilian  targets 
with  surface-to-surface  missiles; 

Whereas  Israel  Is  a  close  democratic  friend 
of  the  United  States  and  a  major  non-NATO 
ally; 

Whereas  Iraq  has  threatened  to  '•bum  half 
of  Israel"  with  chemical  weapons; 

Whereas  Israel  has  exhibited  exceptional 
restraint  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances. 

Whereas  Israel  agreed  to  absorb  a  first 
strike  and  has  sustained  two  additional  at- 
tacks; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  provided 
Patriot  ml.sslle  crews  to  Israel  In  order  to 
help  defend  Israel  from  these  attacks; 

Whereas  Israel  continues  to  support  the 
implementation  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  678  through  the  unprece- 
dented international  coalition  of  forces  In 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and 


Whereas  every  country  has  the  right  to  de- 
fend itself:  Now.  therefore,  be  i' 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprsentatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Cc  igress — 

111  condemns  these  unprovoked  attacks  by 
Iraq  on  Israel; 

i2i  expresses  profound  sympathy  for  the 
loss  of  life,  casualties  and  destruction. 

i3i  declares  heartfelt  solldarUy  with  the 
people  of  Israel; 

(4i  commends  the  citizens  of  Israel  for 
their  brave  and  composed,  perseverance; 

'5i  commends  t.ie  Government  of  Israel  for 
its  restraint, 

(6)  recognizes  Israel's  right  to  defend  itself; 
and 

i7)  reaffirms  America's  continued  commit- 
ment to  provide  Israel  with  the  means  to 
maintain  her  freedom  and  security 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FA.SCELL]. 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  supptort  of  this  resolution  which 
condemns  Iraqi  missile  attacks  against 
Israel,  At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to 
commend  one  of  my  good  friend.s  and 
collea^?ues  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  who  is  a  member  of  the  Eu- 
rope and  Middle  East  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Fei- 
GHAN],  for  his  leadership  and  his  dili- 
gence in  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  both 
solid  and  broad  bipartisan  support  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  adopted  unani- 
mously 

As  many  of  u.s  have  observed  before. 
we  shouM  really  not  be  surprised  at 
anything  Saddam  Hussein  does  Nev- 
ertheless, this  latest  atrocity  of  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  Israel  is  most 
appalling  Clearly,  this  act  which  in- 
cluded the  killing  and  maiming  of  in- 
nocent civilians  is  brutally  designed  by 
Saddam  Hussein  in  order  to  draw  Israel 
into  this  conflict  thereby  widening  it 

In  this  regard.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  it  was  Saddam  Hussein 
who  said  he  would  burn  half  of  Israel 
It  was  Saddam  Hussein  who  declared  a 
holy  war  on  Christians  and  Jews.  .^nd. 
it  was  Saddam  Hussein  who  brought 
this  war  upon  us. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  had  the  international  coali- 
tion not  acted  in  concert  in  order  to 
keep  Saddam  Hussein  out  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia that  the  next  attack  would  have 
been  on  the  State  of  Israel.  Had  this 
occurred,  we  would  now  be  witnessing  a 
much  more  horrific  event.  Obviously, 
such  an  event  would  occur  at  greater 
cost  to  the  world,  but  more  especially 
at  greater  cost  to  the  i)eople  of  Israel. 

Simply  stated,  this  resolution  com- 
mends Israel  for  its  fortitude,  courage, 
perseverance,  and  resilience  in  the  face 
of    these    terroristic    hostilities    that 


Saddam  Hussein  has  unleashed  against 
them.  It  also  commends  Israel  for  its 
willingness  to  exercise  extreme  re- 
straint during  a  time  when  emotions 
run  high  and  the  desire  to  retaliate  is 
demanded  by  the  Israeli  iJeople. 

Israel  has  an  absolute  right  to  defend 
itself  and  to  respond  in  any  way  they 
deem  appropriate.  That  is  the  right  of 
a  free  and  sovereign  f)eople.  and  the 
right  of  a  free,  independent,  and  sov- 
ereign nation.  Nevertheless.  Israel  has 
continued  to  be  willing  to  work  with 
the  international  coalition.  In  this  re- 
gard, this  resolution  commends  them 
for  their  courage,  perseverance,  and 
wisdom. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  41  has  a 
broad  base  of  bipartisan  support.  I  urge 
Members  to  support  this  important  res- 
olution 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mv  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to  join 
in  commending  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida  [Ms.  Ros-Lehti.ven]  for  her 
sponsorship,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan].  and 
about  50  other  Members  who  have  also 
sponsored  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
acts  of  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  but  few  equal  the 
courage  and  grace  under  pressure  dis- 
played by  the  Israeli  Government  in 
the  face  of  unprovoked  and  savage  at- 
tacks by  Saddam  Hussein. 

Israel  has  had  every  right  to  respond 
to  Iraq's  Scud  missile  attacks,  but  it 
has  chosen  the  better  part  of  valor  and 
sacrificed  its  own  immediate  interests 
by  showing  admirable  restraint. 

Thioughout  this  crisis,  for  almost  6 
months,  Israel  has  chosen  to  keep  a 
low  profile.  It  has  done  this  because  it 
is  a  close  democratic  friend  of  the 
United  States  and  a  major  non-NATO 
ally. 

We  knew,  the  people  of  Israel  knew, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  knew  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  had  adopted  a 
low  profile  because  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  international  coalition 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  world 
peace. 

In  spite  of  Iraq's  threat  to  burn  half 
of  Israel  with  chemical  weapons.  Israel 
adopted  a  low  profile,  even  though  it 
knows  it  has  a  very  powerful  and  effec- 
tive military  force. 

I  know  of  no  other  strong  and  proud 
nation  that  would  be  willing  to  absorb 
a  first  strike  without  launching  its 
own  preemptive  strike,  or  at  the  very 
least,  without  launching  some  form  of 
retaliation. 

Israel  has  now  absorbed  13  Scud  at- 
tacks with  over  100  casualties.  Many 
people  in  Israel  understandably  want 
their  Government  to  respond  to  these 
acts  of  terror. 


I  commend  the  Israeli  Government 
for  its  continued  restraint  in  the  face 
of  Saddam's  cynical  and  savage  at- 
tacks, and  at  the  same  time  I  recognize 
the  rights  of  Israel  to  defend  itself 
should  it  so  decide. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution,  so  that  the  United  States 
Congress  can  demonstrate  to  our 
friends  in  Israel  the  same  loyalty  and 
friendship  that  they  have  so  coura- 
geously shown  toward  us 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
concurrent  resolution 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  supporl  of  House  Coo- 
current  Resolution  4'  deplonng  the 
unprovoked  Iraqi  Scud  missile  attacks  on  Is- 
rael. 

I  commend  my  colleagues.  Chairman  Fas- 
cell,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan], 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Flonda  [Ms  Ros- 
Lehtinen],  for  their  initiative  in  bringing  this 
resolution  forward, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  Israel  is  to 
be  (X)mmended  for  the  restraint  rt  has  stx)wn 
in  the  face  of  repeated  and  indiscriminate  Iraqi 
Scud  attacks  on  Israeli  civilian  areas.  This  re- 
straint IS  not  easy  for  Israel  when  rt  is  threat- 
ened by  constant  attack  and  when  there  is 
loss  of  life, 

Israel  has  shown  enormous  patience  A  few 
years  ago  when  Israel  started  to  express  deep 
concerns  about  the  directions  in  which  Iraqi 
policies  were  moving,  few  listened.  Now  the 
intematior\al  coalition  and  countnes  outside 
the  coalition,  such  as  Israel,  are  facing  a  (X>m- 
nx)n  threat.  We  must  all  work  to  reduce  that 
threat. 

I  bo  not  know  how  Israel  will  react  to  these 
repeated  attac:ks.  but  I  am  confident  that  Israel 
and  the  United  States  can  and  will  work  to- 
gether to  reduce  this  problem  and  that  Israel 
will  consult  with  us  before  it  lakes  any  inde- 
pendent action.  I  am  confident  that  Israel  sees 
rt  in  Its  own  national  interests  to  have  an  eany 
and  successful  conclusion  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  to  maintain  the  impressive  international 
coalition  now  united  against  Iraq,  and  to  be  in 
a  position  after  this  war  to  create  a  more  sta- 
ble and  peaceful  Middle  East. 

I  urge  my  (xilleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  chief  sponsor  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  commend  my  chairman.  Mr,  Fas- 
cell  of  Florida,  along  with  our  ranking 
Republican  member.  Mr,  BROOMFIELD 
of  Michigan,  for  moving  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  in  such  a  timely  fashion.  I 
also  want  to  thank  my  lead  Republican 
original  cosponsor.  Ms.  Ros-Lehttnen, 
for  her  efforts  in  making  this  a  fully 
bipartisan  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  House 
met  to  approve,  in  virtual  unanimity,  a 
resolution  of  support  and  commenda- 
tion for  the  brave  men  and  women 
fighting  in  the  gulf  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent— Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
forces.  Today,  each  one  of  us  feels  both 
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pride  and  awe  as  we  watch  our  troops 
enKaglnK  an  enemy  who  demonstrates 
his  barbarism  almost  hourly. 

The  resolution  we  consider  today  Is 
offered  In  the  wake  of  the  latest  exam- 
ple of  Saddam's  barbarism— his 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation of  Israel. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is 
threefold.  The  first  Is  to  condemn 
Iraq's  attacks  on  Israel's  population 
centers. 

The  second  is  to  conrunend  Israel's  re- 
straint in  response  to  this  afirgresslon 
while  affirming  Israel's  rlght^-the 
right  of  all  nations— to  defend  its  own 
people. 

And.  third,  is  to  assure  the  people 
and  Government  of  Israel  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  stands  In 
solidarity  with  them  during  these 
hours  of  maximum  danger. 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's barbarism  shouldn't  surprise  any 
of  us  This  is  the  man  who  used  deadly 
poison  gas  against  Kurdish  and  Iranian 
women  and  children 

This  is  the  man  who  tortured  and 
killed  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  Kuwaitis— including  women 
and  children— to  suppress  opposition  to 
his  occupation  of  Kuwait  And  this  is 
the  man  who  promised,  over  a  half  year 
ago,  to  use  chemical,  germ,  or  nuclear 
warfare  to  "burn  half  of  Israel   " 

Now.  he  thinks  he  has  his  chance.  His 
chance,  in  his  sickening  phrase,  to  turn 
Tel  Aviv  into  a  "crematorium." 

But  that  Is  not  the  prime  reason  for 
his  Scud  attacks  on  Israel.  No.  In  this 
rare  case.  Saddam's  genocldal  goals 
take  a  back  seat  to  his  political  goals, 
and  specifically  to  his  determination 
to  split  the  28-state  coalition  that  has 
joined  to  push  him  out  of  Kuwait. 

Saddam  believes,  wrongly  I  think, 
that  any  Israeli  retaliation  against 
Iraq  will  cause  our  Egyptian,  Saudi. 
Kuwaiti,  and  Syrian  coalition  partners 
to  abandon  the  war  effort  against  Iraq 
in  favor  of  another  jihad  against  I.srael. 
It  Is  for  that  reason  that  Presideni; 
Bush  has  asked  Israel  not  to  retaliate 
against  Iraq  for  the  repeated  Scud  at- 
tacks on  Tel  Aviv  President  Bush  un- 
derstands Israel's  situation.  He  has 
rightly  called  Iraq's  attacks  "acts  of 
terror,  with  absolutely  no  military  sig- 
nificance at  all   " 

But  at  the  same  time  the  President 
has  asked  Israel  to  hold  back  And  he 
has  coupled  his  request  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  additional  Patriot  antimissile 
systems  and  with  the  crews  to  operate 
them. 

It  Is  the  President's  hope  that  the 
Patriots  will  guard  Israel  against  the 
Scuds,  thereby  allowing  Israel  to  main- 
tain its  resolve  not  to  respond  imme- 
diately to  Saddam's  attacks. 

But  let's  not  deceive  ourselves.  In 
asking  Israel  not  to  respond  to  missile 
attacks  against  its  people,  we  are  mak- 
ing an  incredible  request. 


Israel  was  established,  almost  43 
years  ago.  specifically  to  enable  the 
Jewish  people  to  respond  to  attacks 
like  the  one  launched  by  Saddam. 

During  the  2.000  years  of  Jewish  his- 
tory that  preceded  the  establishment 
of  modern  Israel.  Jews  were  the  re- 
peated targets  of  tyrants  and  dictators 
who  knew  that  they  could  attack  and 
kill  Jews  without  fear  of  a  Jewish  mili- 
tary response. 

The  Holocaust  was  the  ultimate  ex- 
ample of  Jewish  powerlessness  and  pro- 
vided the  ultimate  reason  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  strong  Israel  in  its  wake. 

For  almost  43  years  Israel  has  per- 
formed the  mission  of  protecting  Its 
people  well.  Dictators  and  tyrants 
alike  knew  that  any  attack  on  Israeli 
civilians  would  produce  a  speedy  reac- 
tion from  Israel. 

That  knowledge,  combined  with  the 
skill  of  the  Israel  defense  forces,  served 
as  a  deterrent  against  attack  and  pro- 
vided a  shield  of  protection  for  the  Is- 
raeli people. 

Now.  in  the  face  of  the  first  missile 
attacks  agaJnst  Israeli  civilians  In  43 
years,  we  are  asking  Israel  to  put  aside 
that  shield  and  not  respond  to 
Saddam's  missiles  In  order  to  preserve 
the  United  States-led  coalition  In  the 
gulf. 

I  hope  that  Israel  is  able  to  maintain 
its  resolve  to  hold  back  but.  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  to  say  that  a  mili- 
tary response  to  this  provocation 
would  be  more  than  understandable. 

After  all.  how  long  would  we  wait  to 
respond  If  missiles  fell  on  Cleveland  or 
Los  Angeles''  How  long  would  the 
American  people  allow  us  to  hold  back? 
However,  in  weighing  Its  options,  the 
people  of  Israel  should  understand  one 
thing.  As  never  before,  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Government 
stand  behind  the  people  of  Israel  and 
the  Israeli  Government 

This  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  Is  nothing  new  Israel  Is  an 
ally  and  a  fellow  democracy.  The  ties 
between  the  Israeli  and  American  peo- 
ple run  deep. 

But  the  last  week  has  taken  those 
ties  and  forged  them  Into  steel.  Seeing 
the  mayor  of  Tel  Aviv  walk  through 
the  ruins  of  a  neighborhood  in  his  city 
and  remarking  with  a  sign  that  "war  is 
not  summer  camp   " 

Seeing  Israelis  cheering  the  Ameri- 
cans who  came  to  Install  the  Patriots, 
and.  most  of  all.  watching  an  Israeli 
mother  fastening  a  gas  mask  on  her 
cljild's  face  and  then  covermg  her  in- 
fant's crib  with  gas  resistant  plastic. 

Israel's  security  difficulties  are  no 
longer  an  abstract  for  Americans.  No. 
from  now  on  there  will  be  few  Ameri- 
cans who  will  say  that  Israelis  are 
paranoid  about  their  security  cr  suffer 
from  some  kind  of  "Masada  complex  " 
.\nd  there  will  be  few  who  question 
whether  Israel  really  needs  security  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States. 


Iraq's  actions  during  the  past  week 
demonstrate,  once  and  for  all.  how  pre- 
carious Israel's  security  situation  is. 
And  Israel's  actions,  in  not  Imme- 
diately responding  out  of  consideration 
for  United  States  policy  goals,  dem- 
onstrates the  kind  of  ally  Israel  is 

In  approving  this  resolution.  Con- 
gress sends  a  message  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Israel.  'You  are  not 
alone.  The  United  States  stands  with 
you  as  you  have,  so  often,  stood  with 
us.  Together,  we  will  work  for  the  day 
when.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  make  war  no 
more.  " 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Florida  [Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen).  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution commending  Israel  for  Its  in- 
credible courage  during  this  time  of 
danger  and  uncertainly.  It  Is  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  Congress  to 
go  on  record  in  hacking  our  most  loyal 
and  democratic  ally  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  State  of  Israel  Last  week, 
well  over  100  of  our  colleagues  sent  a 
letter  to  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
reaffirming  our  commitment  and  sup- 
port to  Israel.  But  today,  this  message 
can  be  reiterated  even  stronger  with 
the  passing  of  this  resolution 

Yesterday,  Saddam  Hussein  commit- 
ted another  brutal  attack  against  Is- 
rael We  should  all  be  proud  of  the  Is- 
raelis for  their  endurance  in  the  face  of 
such  hostility  After  these  horrible  at- 
tacks, Israel  has  every  right  to  defend 
herself.  However,  I  commend  the  Israe- 
lis for  their  restraint. 

In  1948.  Israel  became  a  state.  Our 
support  for  a  Jewish  state  had  grown 
with  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
help  settle  the  large  number  of  refu- 
gees and  survivors  of  the  Nazi  Holo- 
caust. These  survivors,  the  citizens  of 
Israel,  and  the  new  immigrants  today, 
contemplate  whether  there  will  still  be 
an  Israel  tomorrow 

In  over  four  decades  of  its  existence, 
Israel  has  been  involved  in  six  wars.  In 
those  four  decades,  Israel  gained  a  rep- 
utation among  its  neighbors  for  having 
a  military  force  that  is  taken  seri- 
ously But  make  no  mistake,  the  Is- 
raeli people  long  fo'r  p)ea<-e 

The  necessity  of  being  ready  for  a 
military  confrontation  has  been  a 
drain  on  Israel's  resources  and  a  strain 
on  every  family  Yet  the  Israelis  are 
tough  people.  They  experience  some- 
thing many  Americans  never  know— 
the  constant  reality  and  fear  of  terror- 
ism which  is  an  integral  part  of  their 
daily  lives.  Anyone  who  has  ever  vis- 
ited Israel  and  has  seen  the  young  men 
and  women  carrying  guns  will  under- 
stand. It  is  an  eye  opening  experience 


for  many;  but  for  the  Israelis,  it  is  the 
way  of  life  In  Israel. 

As  a  nation  state,  then  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  Israel  re;  resents  the 
strongest  form  of  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  Since  the  founding  of  the 
Jewish  state  In  1948,  Americ%ns  and  Is- 
raelis have  solillfied  a  relationship 
based  on  the  fundamental  belief  that 
democratic  self  gcvernment  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  ptac-^  and  freedom.  While 
there  may  be  some  differences  between 
us,  as  there  will  always  be  between  two 
sovereign  nations,  there  is  a  special 
bond  between  America  and  Israel  that 
transcends  international  relations. 

Israel's  contributions  to  the  security 
of  the  Western  world  through  her  ef- 
forts in  strategic  cooperation,  intel- 
ligence gathering,  and  antiterrorlst  ac- 
tivities are  unparalleled  by  any  of  our 
allies. 

We  share  common  goals  and  values 
with  Israel.  We  all  need  to  remember: 
Because  of  our  past  United  States-Is- 
rael relations.  Israel  Is  strong  today, 
and  because  of  the  intimate  relations 
between  our  countries,  the  Jewish 
state  will  remain  strong  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  Israel  is  all  too 
aware  of  how  perilous  the  march  to- 
ward peace  Is  to  their  sovereignty— 
every  step  toward  this  common  objec- 
tive is  fraught  with  danger.  The  risks 
are  enormous,  the  variables  extreme, 
and  the  unknown  plentiful. 

During  this  time  of  emotion,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  United  States  to  ex- 
pre.ss  support  for  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  Israel. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  hesitate.  Now 
Is  not  the  time  to  give  strength  to  Isra- 
el's enemies.  Now  is  the  time  to  join 
our  colleagues  and  stand  up  for  Ameri- 
ca's best  friend  in  the  Middle  East.  Is- 
rael 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feiohan]  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Florida  [Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen]. 

This  is  a  nonpartisan  issue.  This  is  an 
issue  that  we  all  share  a  concern  about, 
and  this  is  one  that  we  have  to  be 
mostly  concerned  about  because  it  con- 
cerns the  ideals,  the  interests,  and  the 
future  pursuits  of  the  United  States. 

An  ally  of  ours  is  in  serious  trouble 
right  now.  It  is  being  attacked.  It  Is 
being  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  of 
terrorist  activity.  People  are  dying 
People  are  being  injured.  We  are  asking 
them,  contrary  to  their  policy,  and 
contrary  to  what  we  do  ourselves  if  at- 
tacked in  the  same  brutal  fashion,  to 
withhold.  So  far  they  have  withheld  be- 
cause they  respect  what  the  United 
States  wants  to  do.  and  they  are  as  in- 
terested as  we  are  in  ultimately  bring- 
ing peace  to  this  region. 


Let  people  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
Israel  is  not  the  cause  of  this  war. 
Saddem  Hussein  attacked  Kuwait  for 
his  own  reasons  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  anything  else  in  the  gulf  except 
aggrandizing  his  own  power.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion, pay  tribute  to  Israel  and  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  and  tell  them  that  there  is  no 
double  standard  for  Israel  when  it 
comes  to  Israelis  dying.  We  support 
them  completely. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  GiL- 
M.\iN],  ranking  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  strong  support  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  41,  condemning  the 
Iraqi  attacks  on  Israel,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  FEI- 
GHAN]  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Flor- 
ida [Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen]  for  their  lead- 
ership in  proposing  this  measure,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  support  of  our  distin- 
guished Foreign  Affairs  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Fascell 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  we  have  heard  the  same 
message  repeated  over  and  over:  "Is- 
rael, at  all  costs,  must  stay  out  of  the 
conflict  to  keep  the  coalition  to- 
gether". Remarkably,  despite  Iraq's 
terrorist  attacks,  Israel  has  stayed  out 
but  the  cost  has  been  great.  Without 
provocation.  Iraq  has  launched  a  series 
of  ballistic  missile  attacks  aimed  at 
the  civilian  population  of  Israel,  a  non- 
combatant  nation.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  fathom  just  what  sort  of  diabolical 
thinking  is  capable  of  perpetrating 
such  abhorrent,  outrageous,  hostile 
acts  and  which  has  threatened  to  burn 
half  of  Israel  with  chemical  weapons. 

Throughout  this  conflict,  we  have 
heard  a  variety  of  critical  views  re- 
garding Israel's  role  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  have  even  asked  "where  our 
friends  the  Israelis  are  when  we  need 
them,"  incredulously  intimating  that 
Israel  wants  us  to  fight  their  war  for 
them.  There  has  even  been  a  slanderous 
allegation  that  our  "Christian  soldiers 
have  been  called  on  to  fight  this  battle 
for  the  Israelis".  Let  me  remind  those 
dissidents  of  two  salient  facts:  First, 
the  United  States  Government  has 
asked  and  urged  Israel  to  stay  out  of 
this  conflict.  Second,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  virtually  all  of  the  religions 
in  the  world  are  represented  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  in  our 
Coalition  of  Allied  Nations.  It  is  not 
comprised  of  any  one  religion. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  in 
comdemning  these  despicable  Iraqi  at- 
tacks against  Israel,  expresses  pro- 
found sympathy  for  the  loss  of  life,  the 
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casualties,  and  the  destruction  in  Is- 
rael, ■^'e  join  in  commending  the  citi- 
zens of  Israel  for  their  judicious  re- 
straint, for  their  brave  and  composed 
perseverance  throughout  this  crisis.  At 
the  same  time  as  we  recognize  Israel's 
right  to  defend  itself,  we  reaffirm 
America's  commitment  to  provide  Is- 
rael with  the  means  to  maintain  her 
freedom  and  security. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  fully  support  this  resolution 
condemning  the  Iraqi  attacks  on  Israel, 
our  Nation's  best  friend  in  the  Middle 
East. 
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Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Berman]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam 
Hussein's  terrorist  assaults  on  Israel,  a 
noncombatant  nation,  is  an  affront  to 
all  civilized  countries.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate launching  of  missiles  against  the 
citizens  of  Tel  Aviv  by  this  despicable 
dictator  is  further  proof  of  why  we 
must  end  Iraq's  capability  to  carry  out 
these  acts  of  terror.  It  must  by  now  be 
clear  that  this  expansionist  t>-rant  is 
not  merely  intent  on  subjugating  his 
immediate  neighbor.  Kuwait,  but  is  a 
grave  danger  to  the  entire  region. 

Israel's  leaders  have  often  character- 
ized their  country's  predicament  as 
"living  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood  " 
Many  elsewhere  have  questioned  what 
is  sometimes  seen  as  an  obsession  with 
security.  It  is  now  clear  that  this  is  not 
an  idle  concern  and  that  constant  vigi- 
lance is  both  understandable  and  nec- 
essary 

These  tragic  events  illustrate  what  I 
have  always  believed  about  this  con- 
frontation. This  was  never  a  question 
of  war  versus  peace.  At  issue  was 
whether  we  fight  a  war  with  Iraq  now 
or  later.  We  could  choose  to  halt  this 
tyrant  s  unprovoked  rampage  at  this 
juncture,  or  we  could  avert  immediate 
conflict  and  allow  Hussein  to  inex- 
orably consolidate  and  improve  his  war 
machine 

The  lesson  of  this  brutal  war  must  be 
that  we  cannot  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante.  Any  cease-fire  that  is  not  ac- 
companied by  rigorous  arms  control  in 
the  region  will  not  bring  real  peace. 
Let  this  administration  be  on  notice 
that  the  Congress  will  not  passively 
consider  massive  new  arms  sales  to  any 
party  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  time  for 
all  nations  to  put  an  end  to  this  desta- 
bilizing arms  race. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lago- 
m.^rsino]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  attacks  on  Israel,  a  non- 
combatant  in  the  gulf  war.  clearly 
shows  that  Saddam  Hussein  is.  indeed, 
a  very  serious  threat  to  all  his  neigh- 
bors, even  those  with  which  Iraq  does 
not  share  a  border. 
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I  strongly  support  today's  resolution 
condemlnK  Iraq's  barbaric  attack  on 
Innocent  civilians  in  Israel  This  reso- 
lution, of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  also 
reaffirms  our  support  for  Israel  and 
recoifnizes  Israel's  risrht  to  defend  it- 
self. It  also  commends  the  Government 
of  Israel  for  the  restraint  it  has  shown 
thus  far.  despite  Saddam's  terrorist  ac- 
tions Israeli  restraint  has  denied  Sad- 
dam Hussein  one  of  his  key  objectives; 
namely,  turnn^  this  into  an  Arab-Is- 
raeli war  Knowing  he  cannot  win  the 
military  conflict  he  began.  Saddam 
Hussein,  through  attacking  Israel,  is 
trying  to  turn  this  into  a  political  and 
Ideological  conflict.  Fortunately.  Sad- 
dam continues  to  fail  Interestingly, 
even  Syria,  an  arch  enemy  of  Israel, 
recognizes  what  Saddam  is  trying  to  do 
and  has  sUted  it  will  not  be  led  into 
the  Arab-Israeli  trap  by  Iraq's 
unprovoked  attacks 

The  fact  that  Saddam  Hussein  is 
targeting  civilian  population  centers, 
like  Tel  Aviv,  with  his  Scud  missiles  is 
also  very  telling.  Saddam  Hussein 
doesn't  care  about  innocent  human 
lives  whether  they  be  Israeli.  Saudi. 
Kuwaiti,  or  even  Iraqi.  While  we  are 
making  every  effort  to  hit  only  mili- 
tary targets,  Saddam  is  doing  just  the 
opposite  by  targeting  cities. 

These  Scud  attacks  on  Israel  also  re- 
confirm the  wisdom  of  President 
Bush's  order  to  use  force  sooner  rather 
than  later.  Iraq  has  chemical  weapons 
and  has  been  trying  to  develop  nuclear 
ones.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Iraq  has  been  able  at  this  time  to 
marry  its  chemical  bombs  to  the  Scud 
ballistic  missile,  despite  an  accelerated 
program  to  do  so.  If  Iraq  had  been  able 
to  chemically  arm  the  Scuds,  I  believe 
it  would  have  done  so  in  its  attack 
against  Israel.  Imagine  the  horror  of 
such  an  attack  and  the  further  esca- 
lation of  war  in  the  Middle  East  It 
would  have  created.  Saddam  Hussein, 
through  gas  warfare,  would  be  continu- 
ing Hitler's  genocide.  It  goes  beyond 
saying  what  would  happen  if  that  dic- 
tator had  been  able  to  develop  nuclear 
missiles 

Saddam  Hussein's  attempts  to  ex- 
pand hiM  gulf  war  also  have  been  miti- 
gated by  the  Patriot  missile.  I'm  glad 
we  didn't  listen  a  couple  of  years  ago 
to  those  in  Congress  advocating  elimi- 
nation of  this  defensive  system,  among 
others.  Interestingly,  the  Patriot  was 
designed  to  be  an  antiaircraft  missile. 
In  1987.  the  Patriot  was  upgraded  to  a 
missile  with  the  optics  and  speed  to  at- 
tack Incoming  enemy  missiles.  The  up- 
grading was  handled  by  the  Strategic 
Defense  Iniliaiive  Office  in  the  Penta- 
gon The  Patriot  s  antlballistic  missile 
capability  proves  the  validity  of  the 
SDI  and  the  success  of  SDI  techno- 
logical developments.  Hence,  SDI  fund- 
ing has  certainly  not  been  the  waste 
some  in  Congress  erroneously  claim. 
Just  ask  our  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
While  one  Scud  was  able  to  get  through 


to  Tel  Aviv— and  we  don't  yet  know 
why— the  fact  remains  that  the  Patriot 
is  an  effective  shield. 

Today's  resolution  reminds  us  of  the 
murder  and  bloodshed  Saddam  Hussein 
continues  against  innocent  people,  in- 
cluding noncombatant  nations  like  Is- 
rael. The  United  States  will  continue 
to  stand  by  these  innocent  allies  and 
help  thwart  Saddam's  attempts  to  ex- 
pand the  gulf  war  he  began  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  strongly  sup- 
porting this  resolution. 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  TORRICELLI). 

Mr  TORRICELLI.  Mr  Speaker, 
somewhere  In  America  there  may  still 
be  someone  who  doubts  the  unique  dan- 
ger of  Saddam  Hussein,  someone  who 
failed  to  see  the  million  lives  lost  by 
war  with  Iran  or  the  brutal  attack  on 
Kuwait  Those  people  today  need  see  no 
further  than  the  brutal,  senseless  at- 
tack on  Israel,  a  nation  that  was  living 
in  peace,  not  even  a  part  of  the  inter- 
national coalition,  and  yet  brutally 
and  senselessly  attacked,  with  her  citi- 
zens murdered  in  their  sleep 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
Government  of  Israel  for  her  coopera- 
tion and  for  her  strength,  for  her  re- 
solve, but  more  than  that,  I  rise  in  the 
hope  that  we  will  all  commit  ourselves 
again  to  this  coalition,  to  the  winning 
of  this  war. 

There  Is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  all 
to  differ.  Israeli,  Arab.  American. 
There  are  issues  that  will  divide  us  in 
the  future,  but  there  is  one  common 
purpose  now.  to  win  this  struggle  and 
to  rid  the  world  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler] 

Mr.     MILLER     of    Washington.     Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  In  strong  support  of  this 
important  resolution. 

Rarely  in  history  has  a  country  acted 
so  unselfishly  to  further  the  Interests 
and  goals  of  others.  When  Saddam  Hus 
sein  hurled  his  missiles  toward  Tel 
Aviv,  the  Government  of  Israel  had 
every  right  and  justification  to  respond 
to  the  unprovoked  terrorism  against 
its  civilian  population,  but  Israel  did 
not  respond,  and  for  that  the  United 
States.  Britain,  France,  Egypt,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  entire  coalition 
should  be  grateful. 

In  fact,  I  hope  those  countries  which 
do  not  even  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
exist  i)ay  particular  attention  to  this 
courageous  act  by  Israel.  Perhaps  these 
countries  will  now  realize  that  while 
many  problems  remain  to  be  addressed 
in  the  Middle  East,  including  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Palestinian  people,  the 
major  threat  to  peace  and  justice  In 
the  Middle  East  is  not  from  Israel.  It  is 
from  the  type  of  tyranny  represented 
by  Saddam  Hussein. 


This  resolution  says  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  "You  are  not  alone  We  here  in 
the  United  States  are  with  you    " 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
McmoY]. 

Mr  MOODY  Mr  Speaker,  this  guK  war  will 
be  p>aintul  Many  are  t)eginnirxj  to  realize  that 
the  early  eupbona  was  premature  It  will  re- 
quire saaifices  arxi  sutlennq  from  many  quar- 
ters We  are  here  today  to  recognize  the  bur- 
den that  IS  tallinq  to  Israel  m  this  tragic  corv 
flict. 

Yesterday.  Iraq  agam  artacked  Israel  with 
Scud  missiles  Three  innocent  civilians  died 
and  scores  were  wounded  In  previous  days. 
missiles  landed  m  civilian  areas  ot  Tel  Aviv 
and  Haifa  In  the  midst  o!  these  attacks,  Israel 
continues  to  wait  Rattier  than  be\ng  drawn 
into  the  war — which  is  exactly  what  Saddam 
Hussein  wants— Israel  nnade  a  conscious  deci- 
sion to  ride  out  a  first  strike  and  has  continued 
to  ride  out  successive  attacks 

This  must  have  been  an  extremely  difficult 
decision  We  must  assume  that  Israel  had 
very  good  intelligence  about  where  these 
Scud  launchers  were  and.  therefore,  had  the 
ability  to  address  the  bulk  of  this  threat  pre- 
enxJtively  But  they  did  rx)t.  because  it  would 
have  threatened  to  unravel  the  international 
coalition  that  the  United  States  has  worVed  to 
construct 

Israel  has  had  tremendous  provocation 
Husseins  attacks  are  clearly  terronst  in  na- 
ture They  are  directed  solely  at  civilian  tar- 
gets Yet  Israel  dtd  not  pfeempt  and  has  rx>t 
retaliated  I  wonder  if  our  country,  having 
come  under  direct  attack  with  no  provocation 
on  our  part.  couW  show  such  restraint 

I  urge  Israel  to  continue  to  show  herculean 
restraint  Broadening  the  war  will  only  create 
greater  division  arxJ  greater  suffering  I  believe 
that  is  exactly  what  Saddam  Hussein  hopes 
will  take  place 

It  IS  so  wrong  that  Israel  has  been  the  victim 
of  ttiese  attacks  Almost  every  country  in  the 
region  is  a  member  of  the  international  coali- 
tion arrayed  against  Iraq  Bui  Israel  is  not 
among  them  Yet  Israel  is  attacked.  Yet  Iraq 
fires  Its  deadly  missiles  against  purely  crvilian 
areas  there  I  know  that  my  colleagues  must 
have  shared  my  outrage  as  we  watched  the 
tragic,  painful  pictures  from  Tel  Aviv  yester- 
day One  mother  described  a  wall  collapsing 
on  her  child  It  was  a  miracle,  she  said,  that 
her  child  survived 

I  leniently  hope  that  further  attacKs  on  Israel 
will  not  follow  But  I  know,  and  Israel  knows, 
that  they  might  If  we  ever  had  any  doubts 
about  the  nature  of  Saddam  Hussein,  we  have 
none  now  He  brutally  invaded  Kuwait,  a  small 
country  that  presented  no  threat  whatsoever  to 
Iraq  He  has  now  attacked  Israel  when  Israel 
has  taken  no  pari  in  the  international  coaliton 
against  him 

I  dearly  hope  that  this  war  will  end  quckty. 
that  our  American  service  men  and  women 
will  come  home  safely,  and  thai  the  people  of 
Israel  will  be  spared  further  suffering. 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr   L.\ntos]. 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 


expressing  my  outrage  at  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's unprovoked  aggression  against  a 
peaceful  and  civilized  people. 

I  am  reminded.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
stood  in  this  well  10  years  ago  com- 
mending the  Israeli  .\ir  Force  for  tak- 
ing out  Saddam  Hussein's  nuclear  ca- 
pability. Had  they  not  done  so.  our 
troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  today  would  be 
facing  a  nuclear-equipped  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  there  is  no  one  in  this  body 
who  believes  that  Saddam  Hussein 
would  hestitate  a  moment  in  using  his 
nuclear  capability  if  he  had  one. 

The    civilized    world    will     triumph 
This   will    not   be   a   replay   of  the   ap- 
peasement.     Neville     Chamberlainlsm 
and   the   decline   of  civilized   and   free 
people  to  fight  for  the  values  we  share. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
united  in  expressing  its  solidarity  with 
the  people  of  Israel  and  in  commending 
its  government  for  its  statesman-like 
actions. 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  S(iL.\RZ]. 

Mr  SOL.ARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  introducing  this  resolution, 
which  eloquently  expresses  our  sense  of 
sympathy  and  solidarity  with  Israel  at 
this  moment  of  national  agony  for 
them. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
utterly  outrageous  and  unprovoked 
missile  attacks  against  population  cen- 
ters in  Israel  would  have  eliminated 
whatever  residual  doubts  may  remain 
in  this  Chamber  and  in  the  country 
about  the  wisdom  of  our  having  moved 
against  Saddam  Hussein  when  we  did. 

The  truly  brutal  and  barbarous  char- 
acter of  his  regime  has  been  exposed 
for  one  and  all  to  see.  The  statement 
Saddam  issued  a  few  days  ago.  saying 
that  his  missile  attacks  against  Israel 
had  transformed  Tel  Aviv  into  a  crema- 
torium, was  perhaps  the  most  out- 
rageous statement  of  them  all.  That 
word  ■•crematorium"  did  not  end  up  ac- 
cidentally in  the  communique.  It  was 
put  there  deliberately,  and  it  suggests 
that  Saddam  Hussein  is  attempting  to 
finish  the  job  which  Hitler  began  over 
a  half  century  ago. 

Thank  God  our  country,  this  time 
around,  had  the  courage  and  the  wis- 
dom to  move  against  the  tyrant  when 
there  was  still  time  to  stop  him 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schitmer]. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  and  I  hope 
as  we  consider  this  resolution  we  will 
remember  in  the  months  ahead  we  will 
remember  the  fate  that  Israel  is  up 
against,  how  many  of  its  enemies  are 
real  and  truly  aimed  at  her  destruc- 
tion. We  will  remember  why  Israel  has 
had  to  do  so  many  of  the  things  she  has 
had  to  do,  such  as  taking  out  the  nu- 


clear reactor  in  1981:  we  will  remember 
the  fortitude  of  her  people  day  in  and 
day  out. 

I  also  hope  we  will  remember  what 
the  PLO  is  really  like.  Some  have 
thought.  "Oh.  well,  maybe  the  PLO 
really  wants  peace  or  did  until  Au- 
gust." But  let  us  remember  that  it  was 
Yasser  Arafat  and  the  PLO  that 
cheered  the  Scuds  on  and  members  of 
the  PLO  who  hoped  they  would  see 
dead  Israelis  as  a  result  of  those  ac- 
tions. 

To  ask  Israel  to  sit  down  and  nego- 
tiate with  this  group  would  be  unbe- 
lievable. Finally.  let  us  remember  one 
more  thing,  let  us  remember  the  awe- 
some forbearance  and  restraint  of  Is- 
rael. 

Any  other  nation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  have  attacked  back 
time  and  time  again,  but  because  of  her 
consideration  for  her  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  Israel  has  forborne  thus 
far. 

She  has  every  right  to  hit  back.  She 
may  have  to.  But  let  us  never  forget 
what  she  has  done  for  us  and  for  the 
world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss].  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
the  true  measure  of  character  comes  in 
the  ability  to  practice  restraint — even 
under  the  most  terrible  provocation. 

We  watched  in  horror  yesterday  the 
images  of  Saddam  Hussein's  vicious  at- 
tack on  civilians  in  Tel  Aviv,  and  the 
world  saw  proof  once  again  of  Israel's 
extraordinary  strength  and  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  innocent  people  lost 
their  lives,  scores  watched  their  homes 
crumble  under  the  impact  of  Saddams 
Scud  missile  launched  directly  into  a 
residential  community  in  the  heart- 
land of  Israel. 

Saddam  Hussein  brags  about  his  mili- 
tary conquest:  "Hey  look  at  me — I  can 
attack  unarmed  women  and  children 
and  innocent  bystanders.  I  am  truly  a 
big  deal." 

Well,  how  pathetic  and  how  tragic. 
What  Saddam  Hussein  really  is:  Is  a  big 
loser  the  whole  world  knows  that  the 
Iraqi  dictator's  only  purpose  is  to  lure 
Israel  into  the  conflict  to  inflame 
Arabs  and  undermine  the  international 
coalition.  Israel  has  given  new  meaning 
to  the  tradition  of  "the  patience  of 
Job."  Her  people  and  leaders  have 
shown  unbelievable  patience  in  the 
face  of  the  most  outrageous  aggression. 

There  is  no  question  that  Israel  has 
every  right  to  defend  herself.  Asking 
her  to  continue  to  wait  like  a  sitting 
duck  is  asking  a  lot.  I  can  only  imagine 
how  long  it  would  be  before  the  people 
of  Florida  would  demand  that  we  re- 
spond if  Castro's  Cuban  missiles  were 
launched  against  a  city  in  my  district. 

The  world  has  not  been  fooled  by 
Saddam      Hussein's      bombastic      pro- 


nouncements about  his  supposed  inter- 
est in  promoting  a  solution  of  the  Pal- 
estinian issue — it's  very  clear  that  his 
only  interest  lies  in  promoting  himself 
and  championing  his  holy  wars. 

A  resolution  condemning  Saddam's 
latest  brutality  with  the  unanimous 
support  of  this  House  would  send  a 
strong  message  to  Saddam  Hussein 
that  he  will  be  held  accountable.  It 
would  be  a  welcome  message  to  our 
beseiged.  loyal  allies  that  we  in  Con- 
gress are  steadfast.  I  urge  support  of 
this  measure  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 41. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  B.\CCHX.'S]. 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  for  the  first  time  as  a  Member  of 
this  House. 

I  rise  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution. 

I  rise  because  America  has  a  friend  in 
Israel,  and  Israel  is  a  friend  in  need. 

The  courage  of  the  Israeli  people  is 
legendary.  Yet  never  before  have  they 
shown  so  much  courage  as  they  show 
now. 

The  restraint  of  Israel  In  the  face  of 
the  unprovoked  and  unjustified  bomb- 
ings by  the  terrorists  of  Iraq  makes 
this  Israel's  finest  hour.  The  Israelis 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  true  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  citizens  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  and  the  very  survival  of 
their  nation  for  the  hope  of  a  new  and 
different  world. 

How  ironic  that  this  nation,  this  na- 
tion that  has  fought  for  more  than  40 
years  just  to  be  recognized  by  other  na- 
tions, is  today  selflessly  foregoing  its 
basic  right  of  self-defense  for  the  sake 
of  such  a  hope.  How  ironic  that  this  na- 
tion, this  nation  so  often  maligned  as 
militaristic,  has  kept  its  guns  silent  in 
a  salvo  for  peace. 

I  applaud  the  President's  decision  to 
help  defend  Israel.  I  will  support  all  ad- 
ditional measures  needed  in  Israel's  de- 
fense. We  owe  no  less  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  given  the  selflessness  they  have 
shown  in  this  time  of  peril. 

Amid  this  ijeril.  we  must  be  clear  in 
our  purpose.  Our  President  says  we  are 
fighting  for  a  "new  world  order  "  I  be- 
lieve he  is  right.  Yet  I  believe  also  that 
much  more  must  be  done  than  he  has 
done  to  put  this  lofty,  elusive  phrase  m 
plain  words  that  can  be  understood  by 
the  American  people. 

We  are  not  fighting  for  oil.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  future.  We  are  fighting 
for  a  dream. 

We  fight  for  the  world  that  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln.  Wilson  and  Roosevelt. 
Truman  and  Kennedy  all  dreamed  of 
making:  A  world  in  which  nations 
come  together  and  work  together  to 
stop  aggression,  find  jjeace.  and  create 
prosperity:  a  world  in  which  people  ev- 
erjTvhere  realize  the  timeless  Amer- 
ican dream  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 
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This  18  a  (iream  worth  fisrhtinff  for.  a 
dream  worth  dyin^  for.  a  dream  worth 
livini?  and  working  and  struKgllng  for. 
This  is  a  dream  we  share  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel. 

We  must  remember  this  dream  when 
the  Desert  Storm  Is  over.  We  must  re- 
member, too.  the  heroism  of  those  who 
share  this  dream  in  Israel.  And  we 
must  resolve  now  to  work  then  with  Is- 
rael and  with  other  nations  for  a  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East^a  peace 
that  will  ensure  both  sovereignty  and 
security  for  Israel  in  the  new  world  we 
are  making.  Such  a  peace  in  such  a 
world  Is  long,  long  overdue. 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr    HOAGI..\.Nr)l 

Mr  HOAGLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion, and  to  condemn  the  actions  taken 
by  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  Iraqi  war 
machine. 

The  State  of  Israel  has  shown  unprec- 
edented restrain  following  the  attacks 
made  on  their  largest  urban  center. 
Last  night's  bombing  of  Tel  Aviv 
proves  to  the  world  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  no  compassion  for  human  life 
My  thoughts  are  with  the  people  of  Is- 
rael who  were  injured  in  last  nights 
bombing,  and  with  those  others  who 
spend  each  day  terrified  of  what  the 
next  hour  might  bring. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  lived  with 
the  threat  of  war  since  Its  formation  in 
1948.  but  this  Is  the  first  time  Israel  has 
chosen  to  absorb  an  attack  by  one  of 
Its  neighbors 

I  recognize  Israel's  right  to  defend 
herself  from  such  attacks  and  praise 
her  prudence  In  choosing  to  not  retali- 
ate so  far.  And  I  praise  the  United 
Statess  decision  to  provide  Patriot 
missiles  to  Israel  In  order  to  help  her 
defend  herself  Both  of  these  actions 
are  Important  and  deserve  our  support. 
By  passing  this  resolution  today,  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  take  its  own  Impor- 
tant action  to  condemn  the  actions 
taken  by  Saddam  Hussein.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  State  of  Israel  is 
a  true  friend  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  will  do  all  that  Is  possible  to  make 
sure  another  attack  like  the  one  that 
occurred  last  night  will  not  happen 
again 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RrrTER] 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's murderous  launching  of  Scud 
missiles  against  Innocent  populations 
in  Israel  is  much  more  a  backfire  than 
a  bulls  eye. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  horrified 
by  these  uncivilized  acts  of  aggression. 
It  has  convinced  even  the  nonbellevers 
In  the  use  of  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
that  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  criminal  and 
when  he  talks  about  turning  Tel  Aviv 
into  a  crematorium,   we  all   know   in 


this  country  and  worldwide  with  wnom 
he  is  aiisociating  himself 

I  want  to  say  something;  about  the 
Arab  populations:  They  are  not  blind 
followers  of  such  criminal  actions,  they 
are  intelligent  enough,  outside  of  some 
extremist  elements,  to  understand  full 
well  these  acts  of  desperation  and 
criminality. 

Israel  and  its  people  deserve  our  sym- 
pathies and  our  commendation  for 
their  patience,  for  their  fortitude,  and 
for  their  reserve. 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gertlewoman  from  New 
•^'ork  [Mrs.  LowKY]. 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  41.  a 
resolution  to  condemn  the  brutal  and 
unprovoked  attacks  on  Israel  by  Iraqi 
DlcUtor  Saddam  Hussein.  This  resolu- 
tion also  recognizes  Israels  right  to  de- 
fend itself  and  reaffirms  America's  con- 
tinued commitment  to  provide  Israel 
with  the  means  to  maintain  its  free- 
dom and  security. 

I  am  certain  that  all  Americans  felt 
a  sense  of  grief  and  horror  as  we  heard 
reports  of  air  raid  sirens  and  devastat- 
ing explosions  in  Israel. 

We  felt  deep  anger  as  Israel  suffered 
repeated  attacks  by  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
siles- 

We  felt  great  sadness  upon  seeing  the 
twisted  wreckage  in  Tel  Aviv  and  other 
cities  and  upon  learning  that  innocent 
Israeli  citizens  were  Injured  and  killed 
in  these  indiscriminate  attacks. 

And  we  are  outraged  and  horrified  at 
the  possibility  that  future  attacks 
could  involve  chemical  weapons — weap- 
ons with  the  potential  to  bring  death 
to  innocent  civilians  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Jews  were  annihilated  a  half 
century  ago  during  the  Holocaust 

Of  course,  the  use  of  deadly  force 
against  Israel  is  not  new.  We  are  all 
aware  that  our  close  ally  has  suffered 
through  the  repeated  hostile  invasions 
of  foreign  nations — a  cold-blooded  cam- 
paign of  terror  against  innocent  clvil- 
lana— and  a  worldwide  campaign  of  lies 
and  distortions  aimed  at  poisoning  Is- 
raels  standing  in  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

But  the  fact  that  attacks  on  Israel 
are  not  a  new  occurrence  does  not 
make  them  Justifiable  or  easier  to 
bear  The  grim  reality  of  Iraqi  missile 
attacks  on  Israel's  civilian  population 
is  a  tragic  reminder  that  the  threat  to 
Israel's  survival  continues  to  be  very 
real.  The  Middle  Blast's  only  outpost  of 
freedom  and  democratic  values  contin- 
ues to  be  threatened— day  in  and  day 
outsat  the  hands  of  cruel  and  inhuman 
adversaries  who  remain  wholly  com- 
mitted to  Israel's  destruction. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  Imagine  the  full 
range  of  emotions  which  is  now  being 
felt  by  Israeli  citizens  in  the  face  of  the 
first  attacks  on  Israeli  cities  since  1948. 
The  Israeli  Government  has  shown 
enormous    restraint    in    the    wake    of 


these  brutal  and  unprovoked  acts  of  ag- 
gression against  a  noncombatant  in  the 
gulf  war.  and  they  deserve  our  com- 
mendation for  their  contributions  to 
keeping  the  anti-Iraq  coalition  intact 
Certainly.  Israel  has  every  right  in  this 
situation  to  do  whatever  .she  deems 
necessary  to  provide  for  her  defense  - 
including  a  military  response  to  the 
bruUl  Iraqi  aggression. 

At  this  time  of  crisis  for  Israel,  it  is 
essential  that  we  all  raise  our  voices  to 
demonstrate  our  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  our  unyielding 
commitment  to  the  immediate  and 
long-term  safety  and  security  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

We  must  recognize  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein IS  an  evil  tyrant  whose  threat  to 
Israel  and  the  Persian  Gulf  region  must 
be  eliminated.  And  we  must  never  for- 
get the  fundamental  importance  of 
continued  close  lies  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel 
We  have  a  responsibility  and  a  commit- 
ment to  stand  by  our  close  ally  at  this 
extremely  difficult  time. 

Clearly,  that  commitment  includes 
doing  absolutely  everything  possible  to 
protect  the  State  of  Israel  from  further 
attack.  In  that  regard.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  allied  forces  have  made  it  a 
priority  to  find  and  destroy  all  Scud 
missile  sites  In  addition.  I  commend 
President  Bush  for  his  decision  to  send 
Patriot  missiles  to  Israel— along  with 
American  technicians  to  operate 
them— in  order  to  provide  protection 
against  these  brutal  and  unprovoked 
attacks.  Although  the  Patriot  system 
was  unsuccessful  in  blocking  a  serious 
attack  on  Israel  yesterday,  we  remain 
hopeful  that  these  defenses  will  be  im- 
proved and  that  Israel  will  be  spared 
from  future  devastation. 

At  this  moment,  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  engag- 
ing Iraqi  forces  in  an  attempt  to  end 
the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait.  In  ad- 
dition, the  allies  are  working  vigor- 
ously in  an  all-out  effort  to  eliminate 
the  capability  of  Iraq  to  strike  at  Is- 
rael and  the  allied  forces  with  Scud 
missiles  or  any  other  weapons  of  de- 
struction. In  these  tasks,  which  are 
being  carried  out  with  skill,  profes- 
sionalism, and  bravery,  we  wish  them 
godspeed. 

Today,  we  join  in  expressing  our 
heartfelt  wishes  and  prayers  for  the 
early  completion  of  the  mission  of  the 
allied  forces  and  for  the  swift  return  of 
our  young  men  and  women  to  their 
homes  and  families.  And  we  express  our 
heartfelt  prayers  for  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  face  of 
these  latest  atrocities. 

Israel's  survival,  like  its  birth,  is 
nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Sur- 
rounded by  huge  armies  and  weapons  of 
devastating  power,  and  threatened  by 
terrorists  whose  murderous  acts  know 
no  bounds.  Israel  has  remained  trium- 
phant. Israel's  survival  is  a  testament 
to  the  will  and  fortitude  of  the  Jewish 


people,  and  it  is  a  testament  to  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  Israel's 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world, 
who  have  stood  by  this  nation  in  its 
times  of  need. 

Today,  in  approving  this  resolution. 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  stand 
by  Israel  at  this  time  of  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  in  the  future,  and  we 
e.xpress  our  commitment  to  join  Israel 
in  working  for  a  future  of  peace 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
continue  to  do  everything  we  possibly 
can  to  ensure  a  swift  victory  for  the  al- 
lied forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to 
end  the  Iraqi  threat  to  Israel. 

At  this  very  difficult  time  for  Israel, 
the  United  States  and  other  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  we  must  not 
shrink  from  the  commitments  that  we 
know  to  be  right  and  true.  We  must 
stand  up  now  and  forever  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  State  of  Israel— a  security 
that  gives  light  to  peace  and  freedom 
around  the  globe. 

1  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
unanimous  supp)ort  of  this  extremely 
important  resolution. 

D  1350 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  and 


by  a  dictator  to  justify  his  ruthless  invasion  ot 
another  sovereign  nation. 

Sadly,  international  condemnation  has  not 
stopped  Saddam  from  following  through  on  his 
threat  to  attack  Israel.  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  my  constituents  join  me  in  ex- 
tending deepest  sympathies  to  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple, particularly  the  residents  of  Tel  Aviv  who 
experienced  tragic  losses  last  night. 

The  American  people  deeply  respect  and 
admire  the  restraint  Israel  has  shown  in  not 
retaliating  for  any  of  ttiese  attacks.  Israel,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  region, 
has  demonstrated  a  genuine  undarstanding  of 
the  need  for  cooperation  arrxjng  the  allies  in 
this  conflict.  The  Israelis'  restraint  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  bringing  what  we  all  hope  will     his  evil  hands. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
41. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
centuries  ago.  William  Shakespeare 
wrote.  "The  better  part  of  valor  is  dis- 
cretion." 

The  people  of  Israel  have  proven  this 
quite  admirably  through  their  re- 
straint in  the  past  week. 

Probably  nothing  in  this  conflict  has 
surprised  or  upset  Saddam  Hussein 
more  than  Israel's  refusal  to  play  into 


be  a  swift  end  to  the  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Valentine]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  rise  today  to  praise  the  will  of  the 
Israeli  people  and  to  condemn  the  bru- 
tal attack  on  the  Israeli  nation  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  These  crimes,  together 
with  his  treatment  of  allied  war  pris- 
oners, mark  him  as  a  war  criminal.  We 
will  defeat  him.  and  then  we  will  deal 
with  him  as  such. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  salute  the  brave,  isolated, 
friendly  nation  of  Israel.  While  retalia- 
;n  support  of  the  courageous  people  of    tion  for  these  cowardly  assaults  on  In- 


Israel  who  have  suffered  again  and 
again  the  terror  of  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  a  diabolical  enemy,  and  again 
and  again  have  shown  extraordinary 
restraint  in  the  face  of  this  outrage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  watch  the  news 
coverage  of  these  attacks,  we  see  the 
pam  and  misery  of  war.  and  we  see. 
too,  the  remarkable  display  of  grace 
under  pressure  that  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  people  of  Israel. 

Mr,  Speaker,  by  this  resolution  we 
let  them  know  that  we  are  with  them 
in  their  time  of  trial,  and  to  Saddam 
Hussein,  who  has  brought  nothing  but 
grief  and  war  to  his  people  and  to  his 
neighbors,  let  us  send  an  ancient  mes- 
sage: 

Be  not  deceived  God  is  not  mocked.  For 
whatever  a  man  sowelh.  thai  shall  he  also 
reap 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wards], 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in  strong  support 
of  the  resolution  condemning  the  Iraqi  missile 
attacks  on  Israel 

Last  week,  the  Israeli  people  were  pulled 
into  a  conflid  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  nation.  Saddam  Hussein  has  tned  to  sell 
the  wofkJ  the  idea  that  his  invasion  of  Kuwait 
IS  part  of  a  plan  to  resolve  the  Palestinian 
question  However,  the  etiort  to  link  these  hwo 
issues  must  be  seen  tor  what  it  is   an  attempt 


nocent  civilians  would  certainly  be  un- 
derstandable. I  commend  the  restraint 
of  the  Israeli  Government  in  not  retali- 
ating to  this  obvious  provocation. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  brutal  efforts  of 
Iraq's  dictator  to  maintain  his  domin- 
ion over  Kuwait  and  to  wage  war  with 
peaceful  neighbors,  but  I  am»  not  sur- 
prised, A  madman  that  would  use  poi- 
son gas  on  his  own  citizens  and  deny 
basic  resources  and  assistance  to  his  ci- 
vilian population  must  be  stopped  by  a 
united  effort  backed  by  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cast  my  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  use-of-force  resolution  2 
weeks  ago  with  a  heavy  heart  but  with 
a  strong  conviction  that  it  was  the 
only  appropriate  response,  Now  that 
this  country  is  engaged  in  war  as  part 
of  a  united  coalition.  I  reaffirm  my 
support  for  our  troops  and  for  the  ac- 
tion in  which  they  are  engaged.  With 
our  total  commitment,  they  will 
achieve  our  objectives  in  the  region. 

Although  this  concurrent  resolution 
does  not  address  the  issue  of  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  I  continue  to 
pray  for  the  safety  of  our  troops  and 
the  successful  completion  of  this  mili- 
tary action  as  soon  as  possible.  Saddam 
Hussein's  treatment  of  our  American 
POW's  is  an  abomination,  and  a  fla- 
grant example  of  his  willful  disregard 
for  the  Geneva  Conventions  regarding 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  He 
should  understand  that  he  will  be  held 
accountable  for  his  actions. 


The  death  of  those  innocent  people  in 
Tel  Aviv  show  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  go  to  any  length  to  accomplish  hie 
goals. 

Killing  innocent  people  is  nothing 
alien  to  Saddam  Hussein:  for  him.  the 
blood  of  the  helpless  has  been  the  fuel 
for  his  ascension  to  power. 

If  Israel  succumibs  to  Hussein's  ploy. 
then  these  deaths  will  accomplish  ex- 
actly what  he  wants  of  them.  The 
death  of  these  Israeli  people  will  have 
delivered  Hussein  a  victory— a  terrible 
thought. 

My  message  to  Israel,  through  you. 
Mr  Speaker,  is:  Please  do  not  let  that 
happen. 

I  want  to  close  by  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael and  Jews  all  over  the  world.  I  also 
want  to  extend  the  hope  that  Israel  can 
continue  its  temperate  course 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
been  described  as  a  Nintendo  war:  a 
marvel  of  modern  technology  in  which 
laser-guided  smart  bombs  and  cruise 
missiles  obliterate  military  targets 
with  pinpoint  precision.  Press  a  button 
under  the  water  miles  away,  and  no 
square  inch  of  Iraq  is  safe  from  a  mis- 
sile strike,  courtesy  of  General  Dynam- 
ics. At  allied  bases  far  away  from  the 
violence.  Patriots  by  Raytheon  guard 
the  night  sky. 

Eight  days  into  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  with  thousajids  of  sorties  flown 
and  countless  tons  of  ordinance  deliv- 
ered, we  are  reminded  by  innocent  vic- 
tims that  this  is  anything  but  blood- 
less. It  is  not  clean.  It  is  not  without 
suffering. 

Last  night,  another  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
sile crashed  into  a  residential  neigh- 
borhood in  Tel  Aviv.  Innocent  civilians 
m  Israel,  a  country  that  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  coalition,  fell 
bleeding  from  shattered  glass  and  con- 
crete, a  world  away  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kuwait  and  the  combat  over 
Iraq. 

Launched  with  only  a  vague  notion 
of  where  they  will  land,  these  Scud 
missiles  aimed  at  Israel,  a  noncombat- 
ant  in  this  war.  serve  no  military  func- 
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tlon  They  axe  weapons  of  terror  used 
cynically  to  try  to  break  the  resolve  of 
our  Arah  partners  They  testify  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  transparent  malicious 
Intent. 

Terror  In  Israel  will  not  split  the  coa 
lltlon  of  nations  united  to  liberate  Ku- 
wait. It  will  not  avert  our  commitment 
to  hobble  a  military  machine  which 
threatens  the  security  of  the  regrion 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  terror 
will  not  link  the  unprovoked  and 
brutual  Invasion  of  Kuwait  with  the 
Palestinian  problem.  The  world  Is  too 
sophisticated  to  be  fooled  by  that  cyni- 
cal tactic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  this  resolution  today  to  deplore 
Iraq's  missile  attacks  on  innocent  ci- 
vilians in  Israel.  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  expressing  heartfelt  sorrow 
for  our  friends  who  have  fallen  victim 
to  this  aggression,  and  to  pledge  an 
equivocal  commitment  to  Israel's  secu- 
rity In  the  uncertain  days  which  He 
ahead. 

I  commend  Congressman  Ffjghan 
and  Congresswoman  Ros-Lehtinen  for 
their  leadership  Is  seeing  that  this  ap- 
propriate statement  of  support  and  sol- 
idarity received  prompt  consideration 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  1  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Enoel] 

Mr.  ENGEL.  M"  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution.  The 
brave  people  of  Israel  know  that  the 
United  States  stands  by  them  In  their 
hour  of  need.  Let  Saddam  Hussein 
know  that  by  dropping  bombs  Indis- 
criminately upon  civilian  populations 
in  Israel,  he  shows  to  the  world  what  a 
brutal  thug  he  is.  Let  him  also  know 
that  in  a  perverse  sort  of  way  his  drop- 
ping of  bombs  has  brought  Israel  and 
the  United  States  even  closer  together, 
realizing  the  two  nations  share  a  com- 
mon vision,  realizing  that  the  two  na- 
tions share  a  common  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  can  only  wonder 
what  would  have  happened  if  we  had 
done  nothing  and  allowed  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  grow  even  stronger.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  bombs  that  are  now  dropping 
on  Tel  Aviv  might  have  had  nuclear 
warheads  on  them  or  might  have  had 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  on 
them.  If  we  had  allowed  him  to  suc- 
ceed, and  sat  back  and  did  nothing 
This  to  my  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  shows 
that  Operation  Desert  Storm  was  the 
right  operation,  the  right  time,  and  the 
right  place. 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.- 1  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr    Bilbray). 

Mr  BILBRAY  Mr  SpeaKer,  since  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  gull  war.  it  has  become  clear  that 
Saddam  Hussein's  only  method  ol  retaliation 
IS  the  indiscriminate  use  ot  terror  As  we  have 
sat  in  tront  of  our  televisions  night  after  night 
we  have  seen  his  missiles  of  terror  ram  down 
on  Riyadh.  Dhahran.  and  most  visibly  Tel 
Aviv    It  is  in  Israel  that  we  tiave  most  clearly 


seen  the  damage  and  the  terror  that  Saddam 
has,  brought  ii;x)n  helpless,  innocent  civilians 

In  a  state  ol  war  one  must  expect  casualties 
and  deaths  However,  there  are  rules  of  basic 
humanity  that  actors  in  these  conflicts  long 
..io  agreed  to  live  by  Saddam  has  ignored 
the  Geneva  accords  dealing  with  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  wars,  parading  his  prisoners, 
beating  them,  and  forcing  them  to  make  state 
ments  against  their  will  it  is  not  clear  what  his 
intentions  were  but  it  is  clear  that  what  he  has 
done  has  sickened  us  arx)  hardened  our  re- 
solve to  make  this  man  pay  tor  his  crimes 

The  same  set  ol  questions  can  be  asked  of 
his  attacks  upon  Israel  What  is  his  strategy'' 
Has  fie  not  learned  yet  trial  linkage  is  not  an 
issue  in  this  conflict  Israel  had  no  part  m 
Saddam's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  yet  fie  has  con 
tinued  to  tr>  to  bring  Israel  mto  a  conflict  that 
they  have  remained  clearly  neutral  m 
Saddams  strategy  has  been  to  indiscrimi- 
nately lob  his  missiles  mto  the  Israeli  civilian 
areas,  not  canng  where  they  land,  not  caring 
who  they  kill  His  targets  are  not  strategic  and 
they  are  certainly  not  military  What  he  is  en- 
gaging in  IS  pure  and  simple  terror  There  are 
no  excuses  or  reasons  for  this  t)ehavior. 
Thankfully,  his  first  attacks  did  not  cause  cas- 
ualties giving  the  allied  forces  the  chance  to 
reinforce  the  Israeli  defenses  with  our  now 
battle  proven  Patriot  defense  missiles  Regret- 
fully, yesterday  we  finally  saw  that  no  system 
is  foolproof,  as  some  of  his  missiles  did  get 
through  and  3  civilians  were  killed  with  over 
100  injured 

Israel  must  be  commended  on  the  patience 
and  the  p)erseverance  that  it  has  shown  From 
the  beginning  ol  this  crisis  they  have  per- 
ceived the  delicacies  ol  the  situation  m  the 
Persian  Gulf  Since  its  inception,  Israel  has 
survived  m  the  most  dangerous  and  volatile 
area  of  this  world  Time  and  time  again  they 
have  rightfully  defended  themselves  when 
they  have  t)een  attacked  They  have  withstood 
more  indignation  than  any  member  of  the 
workj  community  should  ever  have  to  face 
Through  their  actions  m  the  present  crisis, 
they  have  truly  stiown  us  their  resolve  that  this 
matter  be  dealt  m  a  correct  and  internationally 
accepted  manner.  For  their  patience  they  are 
truly  to  be  commended 

But  now  the  stakes  have  changed.  Not  only 
has  Israel  taeen  repeatedly  attacked  Now  its 
innocent  citizens  have  been  killed  Throughout 
the  cnsis,  Israel  has  reserved  the  right  to  re- 
taliate any  attacks  upon  its  territory  In  historic 
Statements,  traditional  Arab  enemies  ol  Israel 
have  acknowledged  this  right.  Never  before 
have  we  seen  this  kind  of  regional  support  for 
Israel.  I  am  not  advocating  an  Israeli  strike. 
txjt  merely  trying  to  show  the  acknowledge- 
ment by  Syria.  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia  that 
Israel  has  been  wrongly  attacked  by  Iraq. 

Yet.  there  is  one  other  concern  that  must  be 
mentioned,  that  is  Jordan  Throughout  this  cri- 
sis, the  government  of  Kmg  Hussein  has  as- 
serted the  sovereignty  of  his  state  He  has  at- 
tempted to  mediate  all  sides  of  this  conflict 
and  tried  to  achieve  a  peacelul  conclusion. 
For  this  I  commend  him.  What  I  do  not  under- 
stand IS  his  inalMlity  to  stand  up  to  Iraq's  viola- 
tion ol  his  State  He  has  allowed  Saddam's 
missiles  to  overfly  his  territory  time  and  time 
again,  with  little  or  no  condemnation.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  Jordan  does  not  have  the 
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military  might  or  resources  to  Stop  these  mis- 
siles However,  It  IS  time  that  King  Hussein  re 
ali/ed  the  threat  that  Saddam  poses  to  his  ter- 
ritory, condemn  the  missile  attacks,  and  join 
the  other  states  in  acknowledging  the  right  of 
Israel  to  retaliate 

It  IS  hoped  that  the  resolution  of  this  cnsis 
will  bring  a  new,  peaceful  understanding  to  the 
region  It  is  my  hope  that  as  an  outcome  long 
standing  regional  conflicts  will  finally  be  dis- 
cussed and  hopefully  resolved  But  for  now, 
we  must  continue  to  condemn  the  vile  actions 
of  Saddam  Hussein  and  support  tlie  efforts  of 
Israel  to  defend  itself  I  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues to  )Oin  me  m  suf)porting  tnis  con- 
demnation ot  these  Iraqi  attacks  and  pray  that 
this  war  will  be  quickly  resolved 

Mr  Speaker,  i  rise  m  most  resounding  sup- 
port of  this  resolution 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr   Pr)RTER]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  world 
got  another  look  at  Saddam  Hussein's 
cowardliness  and  depravity  this  week 
as  he  began  randomly  firing  -scud  mis- 
siles at  civilian  targets  in  Israel,  a  non- 
combatant  In  the  gulf  war.  Yesterday, 
the  Scuds  sadly  took  a  toll,  killing  3 
innocent  Israeli  civilians  and  wounding 
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Saddam's  attacks  on  civilian  targets 
in  Israel  are  clear  evidence  that  his 
goal  18  nothing  less  than  regional  in- 
stability Saddam  Is  desperately  trying 
to  draw  Israel  and  noncombatant  Arab 
nations  Into  the  war.  Increasing  the 
level  of  bloodshed  and  death  manifold. 

Egypt  and  Syria  have  recognized 
Saddam's  ploy  for  what  it  is.  They 
have  Indicated  that  they  believe  that 
Israel  has  a  right  to  defend  Itself  and 
would  not  Interfere  If  It  did.  But  Israel 
has  proven  smarter  than  to  play  Into 
the  hands  of  Saddam.  The  I.-raeli's 
have  vowed  to  retaliate,  but  on  their 
terms  and  In  their  own  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  sends  a 
clear  message  to  the  Israelis  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  appreciate 
their  restraint  and  will  stand  by  them 
in  their  hour  of  need. 

It  also  sends  an  equally  strong  mes- 
sage to  Saddam  Hussein  that  his 
unprovoked  attacks  on  civilian  targets 
in  Israel  are.  in  no  way,  a  legitimate 
offshoot  of  the  war  in  the  gulf.  They 
are  the  frantic  acts  of  a  desperate  man 
to  enlarge  the  conflict  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  wants  to  end. 

No  government  gains  legitimacy  or 
support  by  killing  innocent  civilians. 
Saddam  should  have  learned  this  lesson 
in  1989.  when  he  provoked  the  enmity 
of  the  entire  world  by  killing  thou- 
sands of  Iraqi  citizens  with  poison  gas. 
Saddam  will  gain  nothing  by  bombing 
the  people  of  Israel.  His  action  has  only 
made  the  allied  coalition  against  him 
stronger  and  further  alienated  him 
from  the  family  of  nations. 

I  strongly  support  this  resolution 
condemning  Saddam  Hussein  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  courage  and  patience  of  the 
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people  of  Israel   during   these  difficult 
days. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 

[Mr.  GUCK.MAN]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution.  I  would 
make  a  couple  of  points,  some  of  which 
have  been  made  very  artfully  by  my 
colleagues. 

The  bombing,  using  Scud  missiles,  of 
Israel  shows  the  great  vulnerability  of 
that  country  both  geographically  and 
politically,  something  that  in  dealing 
with  long-term  Mideast  issues  is  going 
to  always  have  to  be  kept  in  the  backs 
of  our  minds. 

No.  2.  contrary  to  what  some  people 
who  might  have  thought  about  Israel, 
the  Israeli  reaction  to  things  in  the 
past,  the  Israelis  have  shown  a  pro- 
found astuteness  in  their  policy  of  re- 
straint, something  which  has  been  a 
dramatic  help  to  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

No.  3.  it  shows,  the  bombing,  the  na- 
ture of  Saddam  Hussein,  what  a  per- 
verse view  of  the  world  he  has.  how  he 
turns  the  values  of  right  on  their  head. 
I  am  reminded  in  the  law  there  is  a  slo- 
gan "res  ipsa  loquitur."  which  means  a 
thing  speaks  for  Itself.  Saddam's  ac- 
tions historically  in  his  own  country 
using  poison  gas  and  his  actions  in 
sending  missiles  on  innocent  civilian 
populations  speaks  for  itself. 

This  man  is  cruel,  corrupt  man,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  committee 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in 
the  det>ate  I  would  like  to  insert  a  letter  in 
which  I  joined  with  many  of  our  esteemed  col- 
leagues, in  telling  the  Israeli  Prime  Minister, 
Yitztiak  Shamir,  of  our  support  in  this  critical 
time.  This  letter  expresses  in  no  uncertain 
terms  our  condemnation  of  the  unprovoked 
Iraqi  attacks  on  Israel,  and  our  continued  sup- 
port of  Israel  dunng  this  time  of  blatant  ani- 
mosity and  politically  inspired  aggression.  The 
text  ol  the  letter  lollows: 

Ja.M-ary  18.  1991 
Hon  Yitzhak  Shamir, 

Prime  Minister.   State  of  Israel    Jerusalem.   Is- 
rael. 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  At  this  time  of 
danger  and  uncertainty,  we  write  to  express 
our  heartfelt  support  for  and  solidarity  with 
our  most  stalwart  and  democratic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  State  of  Israel 

With  the  launching  of  Iraq's  direct  and  hei- 
nous attack  on  Israel's  civilian  centers,  we 
recog'nlze  that  this  Is  a  moment  of  great  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  your  country  We  con- 
demn this  brutal  Iraqi  attack  and  this  bla- 
tant attempt  by  Saddam  Hussein  to  draw  Is- 
rael Into  the  Gulf  conflict. 

At  few  times  has  Israel's  situation  -a 
small  nation  surrounded  by  nations  which  do 
not  accept  her  very  existence — been  brought 
80  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We 
commend  the  Government  and  people  of  Is- 
rael for  their  courage  In  the  face  of  these  at- 
tacks and  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
help  Israel  defend  Itself  and  maintain  its 
freedom  and  security. 
Sincerely. 


Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  suspected  that  Saddam  Hussein  would 
resort  to  this  type  of  cowardly  attack  on  inno- 
cent civilians — and  now  our  nightmares  have 
come  true. 

The  missile  attacks  on  Israel  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  residents  ol  Tel  Aviv,  have  shown  us 
that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  cruelty  and  mad- 
ness oUhe  Iraqi  leader. 

But  that  IS  always  the  case  when  the  enemy 
IS  led  by  a  dictator. 

Saddam  Husseins  treatment  of  captured 
soldiers  from  this  country  and  the  allied  forces 
proves  the  only  rules  this  dictator  follows  are 
his  own. 

While  the  resolution  of  the  Israeli  people 
and  the  soundness  of  the  coalition  has  been 
strengthened  and  will  serve  to  defeat  Iraqi,  we 
should  realize  that  Israel  has  the  right  to  de- 
fend itself  agamst  such  aggression 

The  images  of  injured  Israeli  men,  women. 
and  children  last  night  on  the  television  stirred 
the  emotions  of  all  Americans  and  Israelis. 

This  type  of  action,  absent  of  any  code  of 
war.  should  remind  us  that  we  are  battling  a 
determined,  ruthless  enemy,  one  who  will 
unleash  whatever  means  necessary  to  divide 
us  from  our  allies  and  weaken  our  resolve 

Saddam  Hussein  has  miscalculated  again 

These  incidents  will  only  strengthen  our 
spine  and  focus  our  energies  to  resolve  this 
conflict  quickly. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  hope  that  the  allied 
forces  will  continue  to  find  these  missiles 
aimed  at  Israel  and  destroy  them  We  must 
continue  to  show  our  support  for  the  Israelis, 
a  people  who  have  exhibited  bravery  and  ex- 
treme patience  under  fire. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  ex- 
press my  outrage  at  Iraq's  repeated  missile  at- 
tacks of  Israel.  Seldom  have  base  intentions 
been  so  obvious.  Saddam  Hussein  is  trying  to 
use  the  people  of  Israel  as  human  wedges  to 
split  the  international  coalition  that  so  solidly 
opposes  his  brutal  occupation  of  Kuwait. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  great  State  ol 
Rhode  Island,  whose  onginal  founding  ex- 
pressed the  hope  for  religious  freedom.  The 
right  of  Jews  to  live  in  peace  has  been  syn- 
onymous with  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
1684  the  colonial  government  of  Rhode  Island 
passed  an  order  protecting  its  Jewish  inhab- 
itants. In  1763  a  congregation  of  Sef)hardic 
Jews,  present  in  Newpwrt  since  1658.  built 
Touro  Synagogue,  the  first  synagogue  in 
America. 

Unfortunately,  for  many  Jews  living  outside 
of  Rhode  Island  and  outside  of  America,  reli- 
gious freedom  has  been  an  unattainable 
dream.  The  Hokx^aust  brought  home  to  all  of 
us  why  Jews  need  a  country  wtiere  ttiey  can 
be  safe,  and  why  Israel  must  be  protected  as 
a  homeland  arxJ  sovereign  country. 

That  is  why  I  am  outraged  to  fiear  another 
totalitarian  dictator  state  his  intent  to  turn  a 
home  of  the  Jewish  people  into  a  cremato- 
num.  We  cannot  allow  this  brutal  terrorization 
of  an  entire  people  to  continue. 

Saddam  Hussein  will  learn  ttiat  he  cannot 
use  religion  to  divide  the  people  of  America  by 
fanning  the  flames  of  racial  hatred  any  more 
than  he  can  by  his  parading  our  prisoners  of 
war  before  us.  His  cruel  and  inhuman  actions 
only  strengthen  our  resolve  to  deteat  his  army 
and  put  an  end  to  his  brutal  regime. 


Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  sorrow  to 
those  who  are  worried  about  friends  and  re*- 
atives  in  Israel  My  thoughts  and  prayers  are 
w'th  you — and  them— during  this  very  cnttcal 
time. 

Israel  has  shown  amazmg  courage  in  re- 
ceiving these  attacks  without  firing  pack  on 
Iraq.  I  don't  think  anyone  would  today  deny 
the  right  of  Israel  to  defend  its  tx>rders  and  its 
people  but  clearly,  the  government  of  ttiat 
brave  country  recognizes  the  need  for  consid- 
eration of  long-term  interests 

in  the  days,  weeks  and  months  ahead  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  may  happen.  But 
let  us  rememtier  that  if  we  all  stand  united. 
Saddam  Hussem  will  certainly  faii  and  justice 
will  prevaiL 

Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  41, 
which  condemns  Iraq's  unprovoked  attacks  on 
Israel. 

The  recent  attacks  b>  Saodan-i  Hussein  on 
Israel  are  yet  another  example  ot  his  willing- 
ness to  use  brutality  against  those  who  stand 
by  innocently.  Saddam  Hussein's  unprovokea 
terrorist  attacks  upon  the  citizens  of  Tel  Aviv 
are  even  greater  reason  for  us  to  fXJt  an  end 
to  this  destabilizing  tyrant  and  his  ruthless  mili- 
tary regime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  our  Inends  in  Is- 
rael for  their  patience  and  resolve  in  dealing 
with  this  VICIOUS  assault  on  their  soil  Israel's 
restraint  has  beeri  unprecedented,  and  we 
certainly  must  appreciate  her  allegiance  to  our 
ob)ectives  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

My  colleagues,  let  us  remember  this  latest 
example  of  Saddam  Hussein's  desire  to  ad- 
vance his  own  personal  holy  war,  his  own  ag- 
gression, and  his  own  selfish  objectives  He 
continues  to  inflict  unforgivable  brutality  on  in- 
nocent victims.  He  respects  no  one.  and  we 
must  condemn  his  continued  violence 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
reaffirr"  my  support  for  Israel  and  to  condemn 
Iraq's  third  attack  on  Israel  in  less  than  a 
week.  Again  it  was  unprovoked,  again  it  was 
against  civilians,  arKf  again  it  was  intoierEible. 
This  time,  however,  people  died,  and  many 
were  seriously  injured. 

Saddam  Hussein's  ruthlessness  seems  to 
only  grow.  His  bartiansm,  combined  with  his 
potential  for  military  might,  show  us  again  that 
he  must  be  stopped  now. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Iraq's  attacks  against  Is- 
rael are  attempts  to  draw  Israel  into  the  war 
and  thereby  weaken  the  Arab  coalition  against 
Saddam  Hussein.  The  attacks  would  also 
draw  the  Palestinian  issue  into  the  war — an 
issue  ttiat  had  nothing  to  do  with  Saddam's  ir>- 
vasion  of  Kuwait. 

Israel  is  facing  a  senous  predicament  If  Is- 
rael restrains  from  retaliation,  ber  people  lace 
continued  attacks  and  possible  resentment  to- 
ward those  of  us  involved  in  the  war. 

If  Israel  does  retaliate,  the  Arab  coalition 
against  Iraq  may  indeed  weaken.  More  lives 
undoubtedly  will  be  lost 

The  long-term  consequertces  ol  Israel's  in- 
volvement In  the  war,  twwever,  might  be  ttie 
most  severe.  Israel's  very  survival  is  at  stake. 
The  United  States  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
Israel,  the  only  democracy  In  ttie  Middle  East 
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and  one  ol  our  strongest  allies,  tie  weakened 
or  destroyed 

In  the  event  the  war  is  prolonged,  the  Amer- 
ican public  s  perception  ot  the  United  States 
purpose  lor  involvement  m  the  war  may  tie- 
cofDe  skewed  l(  the  sentiment  arises  that  the 
United  Stales  is  fighting  lor  the  sole  purpose 
ot  saving  Israel,  this  inaccurate  perception 
couW  give  nse  to  a  wave  ol  anfi-Semitism. 

So  let's  hope  this  will  not  be  a  long, 
dragged  out  war  Let's  hope  the  coalition 
against  Iraq  will  only  be  strengthened  as  we 
see  more  and  more  evidence  ol  Saddam's 
brutal  nature  And  let's  hope  our  support  lof 
Israel  will  never  wane. 

Mr  BONIOR  Mr  Speaker,  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  beginning  to  take  its  territ)le 
toll. 

The  worW  IS  outraged  at  the  indiscnminate 
bombing  of  Israel  by  Iraq — by  the  deaths  and 
in|uries  o(  innocent  civilians,  the  destruction  of 
homes,  the  uprooting  ol  families. 

There  can  be  no  military  justification  lor 
such  terror  against  Israel  It  is  a  deliberate  and 
desperate  atterrpt  by  Saddam  Hussein  to 
WKJen  the  war  and  to  spread  his  reign  of  ter- 
rof. 

I  nse  tn  strong  support  ot  this  resolution 
condemning  Iraqi  attacks  on  Israel 

Saddam  Hussein  must  know  that  America  is 
united  in  opposition  to  his  brutal  actions  And 
he  must  know  that  his  Ixutahties  will  only 
make  us  more  steadfast  in  our  determination 
to  stop  his  aggression 

Our  thioughts  and  prayers  are  with  the  peo- 
ple ot  Israel.  May  their  great  courage  in  the 
face  of  this  continuing  terror  give  strength  to 
us  all  Our  prayers  go  out  as  well  to  all  the  in- 
nocent vtcitms  ol  Saddams  war  machine 
throughout  the  Middle  East.  Let  us  hope  that 
Saddam  will  come  to  his  senses  and  this  bru- 
tal war  will  be  brought  to  an  end  soon 

Mr  WEISS.  Mr  Speaker,  last  night  Saddam 
Hussein  attacked  a  Tel  Aviv  neightxirtTood 
with  a  Scud  missile  causing  the  deaths  ol  3  in- 
nocent civilians  and  iniuring  at  least  67  others 
This  stnke  represents  the  third  attack  on  Is- 
rael, a  noncombatant  nation  in  the  Persian 
Gull  cnsis.  I  want  to  express  my  support  lor 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  41.  to  condemn 
these  unprovoked,  despicable  Iraqi  attacks 

Saddam  Hussein's  Scud  bombings  of  Israel 
are  a  brutal  attempt  to  split  the  international 
coalition  txiilt  against  him  But  Israel  is  show- 
ing peerless  restraint  in  delaying  retaliation.  By 
using  Its  head  instead  of  its  arms.  Israel  is  de- 
nying Saddam  Hussem  a  strategic  victory  and 
denx)nstrating  to  \be  worW  its  courage,  self- 
confiderx;e,  and  equanimity.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  41  commends  Israel's  brave 
and  composed  perseverance  Its  actions  de- 
serve international  respect  and  support  and 
continued  friendship  and  assistance  from  \t\e 
United  States 

I  also  exterxj  my  rTK«t  sincere  sympathy 
and  compassion  tor  the  victims  ot  last  night's 
attack  and  'or  the  entire  State  of  Israel  I  hope 
Its  citizens  will  firxl  ttne  strength  to  continue  to 
meet  Saddam  Hussein's  heinous  aggression 
with  patience  and  forbearance 

Mr  FROST  Mr  Speaker.  Israel  has  tned  so 
very  hard  to  stay  away  from  tfie  line  in  the 
sand.  Saddam  Hussem  is  so  very  determined 
to  drag  Israel  into  tfie  war  and  tfien  into  ttie 
sea. 


Now  the  sirens  are  wailing  lor  the  third  time 
in  5  days.  Gas  masks  are  donned,  synnges 
are  poised  above  the  thigh,  hearts  are  racing 
and  we  wart    Anxiously  we  wait  lor  the  worst. 

Instantly,  images  ol  the  nxist  painlul  time  in 
modem  Jewish  history  flash  before  us  Are  we 
slowly  creeping  back  in  time  to  the  days  ol  the 
IMazis''  Huddling  in  sealed  rooms,  everyone 
prays  it  won't  be  poisorxDus  gas. 

Today,  thank  God,  it's  not 

With  incredible  restraint.  Israel  has  held 
back.  While  insisting  upon  its  right  to  retaliate, 
Israel  has  denied  Saddam  Hussein  the  victory 
of  destroying  the  anii-lraq  coalition.  Yet  Hus- 
sein has  unleastied  a  third  wave  of  Scud  mis- 
siles upon  Tel  Aviv  An  apartment  ot  innocent 
civilians  has  beer\  decimated,  many  are  in- 
jured and  all  are  fearful. 

How  much  longer  can  Israel  endure''  When 
will  trie  bravado  become  imminent  sell-de- 
tense''  Today  we  are  here  to  let  Israel  know 
ttiat  we  are  tiehind  her  100  percent.  We  do 
urxJerstand  the  meaning  ot  insecure  borders 
We  know  il  must  be  awful  We  know  rt  must  be 
tough  to  allow  another  nation  responsitMlity  lor 
your  safety. 

Israel,  let  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  stand 
with  you  in  your  time  ol  need  with  our  hearts 
lull  and  our  hands  ready  to  face  the  common 
enemy 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
in  strong  support  ol  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 41  and  to  vehemently  condemn  the  Iraqi 
Scud  missile  attacks  against  Israel 

Saddam  Hussem  has  consistently  tried  to 
make  Israel  bear  the  txirden  of  his  invasion  ol 
Kuwait.  He  proudly  claims  that  Iraq  assaulted 
Kuwait  to  protect  ttie  Palestinians  Irom  Israel 
He  lies.  His  invasion  ol  Kuwait  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Palestinian  problems 
Not  even  lor  1  mmute  did  he  consider  the  wel- 
lare  ol  the  Palestinians.  Remarkably,  the  best 
evidence  ol  his  twisted  rationale  can  be  lound 
in  the  atisolute  lack  ol  response  to  this  lalse- 
hood  on  \he  part  ol  his  Arab  neighbors  Only 
the  Palestinians,  lorever.  manipulated  by  their 
supposed  benelactors.  tall  prey  to  Saddam's 
labrications  Saddam  Hussein  poses  as  the 
great  Arab  protector  and  nationalist  only  for 
his  o>/vn  aggrandizement  and  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  split  the  multinational  coalition  against  him. 
We  shouW  not  be  so  simple  minded  as  to  find 
any  connection  between  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem and  his  forcible  takeover  ol  Kuwait,  no 
matter  our  cor>cern  lor  human  rights  m  tfie  oc- 
cupied temtones 

Now.  when  Saddam  Hussein  pays  the  pnce 
lor  his  belligerence  and  lailure  to  understand 
the  commitment  ol  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  he  cowardly  attacks  the  civilian  popu- 
lation ol  Israel  Again.  Israel  t>ears  a  burden  it 
neither  wants  nor  deserves  RemarkatJiy,  Is- 
rael has  shown  a  restraint  almost  tieyond  un- 
derstanding For  military  and  political  reasons, 
the  United  States  tias  asked  our  Iriend  not  to 
retaliate  against  Iraq  at  this  frxxnent.  She  has 
done  so,  though  she  is  well  within  her  nght  to 
delend  herself  This  nght  has  even  been  sup- 
ported by  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syna  As 
I  corxlemn  Iraq.  I  also  praise  Israel.  I  applaud 
ttie  President's  decision  to  send  furttier  bat- 
tenes  ol  Patriol  antimissile  laurx:hers  and 
missies  to  Israel  This  is  )ust  one  sign  ol  an 
erxJuring  American  commitment  to  delend  the 
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existence  and  well-tjeing  ol  a  brave  Israeli  na- 
tion. 

Mr  ANNUNZIQ  Mr  Speaker,  as  an  onginal 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  rise  to  condemn 
Iraq's  aggression  against  the  State  of  Israel 

It  the  world  community  still  needed  convinc- 
ing ol  Saddam  Hussein's  barbarity,  the 
launching  of  several  Scud  missiles  at  the  un- 
armed men.  women,  and  children  of  a  non- 
comtiatant  state  shoukl  suffice 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  appalled  that  Jews  are 
once  again  being  targeted  for  tjeing  Jews,  by 
an  aggressor  who  has  vowed  to  turn  the 
"cnminal  Zionist  entity  "  into  a  'crematorium  " 
That  hundreds  ol  unarmed  civilians  have  not 
been  killed  is  a  miracle,  but  clearly  tt.is  was 
not  Saddam's  intent. 

Now,  after  no  air  raid  sirens  disrupted  the 
night  air  for  3  days  after  the  initial  attacks. 
yesterday's  attack  proves  that  even  American 
Patnot  missiles  cannot  guarantee  Israeli  safe- 
ty 

The  ctx)ices  facing  Israel  are  neither  easy 
nor  otrvious.  Strong  arguments  can  be  made 
that  any  one  of  several  responses  wouW  best 
protect  Israeli  security.  Penis  alxjund  m  any 
scenario. 

But  let  me  make  one  point  perfectly  clear 
As  abhorrent  as  these  attacks  are.  as  vivid  as 
television  reports  have  made  them,  from  halt 
a  workj  away  we  cannot  know  the  horrors  of 
life  when  your  citizens  "have  to  walk  around 
with  gas  masks  and  when  even  the  sound  ut 
an  espresso  machine  sounds  like  a  siren."  as 
one  Israeli  hauntingly  descntsed  it 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Scud  missiles  did  not  land 
in  Chicago  or  Washington,  but  m  Tel  Aviv  and 
Haila.  No  matter  what  our  State  Department 
says,  the  decision  to  respiond  is  and  should 
nol  tie  ours  to  make,  but  Israel's. 

And  I.  lor  one,  am  willing  not  only  to  con- 
demn Iraq's  misjudgment,  but  more  impor- 
tantly to  f-usi  Israel's  judgment,  as  a  sovereign 
nation,  to  act  in  the  tiest  interests  ol  her  citi- 
zens 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  bipartisan 
support  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  41 

Mr  McGRATH  Mr  Speaker.  Saddam  Hus- 
sem has  done  it  again  The  Middle  East  mas- 
ter ol  terrorism  has  now  launched  three  mis- 
sile barrages  at  civilian  targets  in  Israel  Yes- 
terday's bombing  resuitc-d  in  three  deaths, 
scores  ot  injuries  and  was  the  latest  effort  by 
Saddam  to  txing  Israel  into  the  war  and  break 
the  Arab  alliance 

What  Saddam  does  not  understand,  that  he 
will  not  dissolve  the  alliance  and  he  will  not 
break  the  resolve  of  Israel  He  is  grasping  at 
straws,  looking  for  solutions  to  a  problem  that 
he  has  perpetrated  and  has  no  chance  to  win 
By  sending  Scuds  into  pofxjlated  areas,  he 
har  shaken  a  giant,  made  a  proud  people 
ever  more  determined  to  rtd  the  world  of  a 
ruthless  dictator 

The  resolution  we  are  detiatir^  today  states 
that  every  country  has  a  nght  to  defend  itself 
and  Israel  is  no  exception.  While  Israel  has 
shown  great  restraint  I  support  their  nght  to  re- 
taliate There  is  no  question  that  having  ab- 
sortied  a  first  stnke,  Israel  is  now  In  a  position 
not  only  to  shield  her  borders,  but  to  counter 
Saddam's  mssite  assaults  in  a  way  she  sees 
lit. 

My  colleagues,  we  are  engaged  in  a  fight  to 
tree  Kuwait  and  dspose  ol  Saddam  Hussein. 
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It  IS  paramount,  however,  ttiat  we  must  not 
lorget  that  Israel  Is  our  strongest  ally  In  the  re- 
gion and  we  canrrot  let  her  stand  alone  in  her 
struggle  to  protect  her  people.  The  United 
States  lias  stood  by  Israel  lor  riearty  50  years. 
There  has  never  tjeen  a  time  when  Israel  has 
shown  greater  alliance  to  the  United  States 
than  now.  We  commend  the  people  ot  Israel 
for  their  courage,  thank  them  lor  their  restraint, 
and  vow  to  defend  them  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  Spieaker.  I  urge  all  Memt)ers  to  vote  tor 
House  CorKurrent  Resolution  41.  and  send 
two  messages.  One,  that  we  are  again  united 
in  our  fight  to  tree  Kuwait  and  dispose  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  two,  that  we  praise  the  pieo- 
ple  in  Israel  and  will  continue  to  fight  for  their 
liberty. 

Mr  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  41  before  us  today,  and  I  urge 
the  lull  support  ol  my  colleagues  for  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  country  of  Israel  has  tieen  noble  in  en- 
dunng  the  outrageous  attacks  it  sustained  by 
Iraq's  Scud  missies  The  attacks  by  Iraq  on  Is- 
rael are  no  less  than  terronsm — hitting  civilian 
targets,  entirely  unprovoked  Israel  has  been  a 
tremerxlous  ally  to  ttie  United  States,  and  its 
restraint  m  withholding  retaliation  deserve  our 
utmost  gratitude. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress at  this  time  to  reaffirm  our  close  relation- 
ship with  Israel  and  recognize  trie  sacnfce  Is- 
rael and  her  citizens  have  taken  in  the  effort 
to  preserve  the  multinational  coalition  fighting 
to  dislodge  Iraq  from  Kuwait  The  Israelis  have 
demonstrated  great  courage  in  the  face  ot  loss 
of  life  and  destruction.  My  sympathy  goes  out 
to  the  families  and  residents  of  Israel  whose 
lives  have  tieen  so  disrupted.  Israel  has  the 
support  of  America  and  its  gratitude,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  our  p)assage  today  of  House 
Corx^urrent  Resolution  4 1 . 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  41.  condemning  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's terronst  missile  attacks  against  Israel. 
This  resolution  expresses  Congress's  con- 
demnation of  this  barbaric  action,  and  reaf- 
firms our  continued  commitment  to  Israel's  se- 
curity 

In  his  efforts  to  draw  Israel  into  a  war  that 
IS  not  its  own,  Iraq's  brutal  dictator  has  once 
again  made  a  serious  miscateulation — one  in  a 
king  string  of  apiparent  miscateulations  by  a 
supposedly  shrewd  delator. 

In  reality,  this  action  and  tfiese  miscalcula- 
bons  show  more  than  Saddam  Hussein's  will- 
ingness to  disregard  the  norms  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  stxjw  that  his  megalomaniacal 
t)arbansm  is  such  that  he  is  fundamentally  un- 
able to  understand  the  civilized  values  of 
those  wfx)  oppose  his  acts  of  subjugation, 
gerxxKJe,  and  international  gangsterism. 

In  this  way,  Saddam  Hussein  appears  un- 
able to  grasp  how  his  latest  unprovoked  at- 
tacks against  Israel  only  serve  to  underscore 
the  rightness  of  our  cause.  It  has  also  further 
strengtfiened  international  resolve — Including 
the  resolve  of  allied  Arab  States  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt — to  free  Kuwait  from 
Saddam's  tyrannical  hold. 

The  American  people  nightly  join  the  Israeli 
jseople  in  dread  anticipation  ol  the  possibility 
ol    missile    attacks    striking    randomly    in    tf>e 
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cities  of  Israel.  Israel's  refusal  to  play 
Saddam's  cynical  game,  fiowever,  shows  the 
fortitude  of  the  Middle  East's  strongest  democ- 
racy and  closest  American  Iriend.  While,  ulti- 
mately. Israel  has  the  rigfit  to  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  its  own  security,  rt  has  re- 
frained from  taking  the  kind  of  immediate  re- 
sponse Saddam  has  hoped  for. 

The  crisis  has  also  served  to  strengthen  the 
ties  tietween  the  United  States  and  Israel,  an- 
other consequence  Saddam  cleariy  had  not  in- 
tended. While  the  multilateral  effort  to  restore 
the  independence  of  one  Arab  State  sub- 
jugated by  another  is  not  Israel's  fight,  the 
American  people  are  proud  that  President 
Bush  acted  swiftly  to  help  protect  Israel  with 
the  Patriot  missile  defense  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  Israel  has  made 
significant  efforts  (or  the  alliance,  of  which  it  is 
not  formally  a  part,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  inadequate  support  provided  by  some  of 
our  allies,  such  as  Japan  and  Germany. 

Japan,  for  example,  has  nol  even  lived  up 
to  the  minimal  pledges  of  support  it  made 
Much  of  Its  support  for  the  endangered  econo- 
mies of  some  of  the  Middle  East  nations 
comes  in  the  form  of  loans,  not  grants.  And  In 
Bonn,  an  Associated  Press  story  said,  the 
Government  is  "splitting  hairs  over  just  how 
big  and  Iraqi  assault  on  NATO  memtier  Tur- 
key would  tie  necessary  for  Germany  to  enter 
the  ever-widening  war." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  unfortunately  re- 
luctant allies  will  taken  a  cue  from  Israel's  in- 
spiring pertormance  and  irx;rease  substantially 
their  own  contnbutions. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  that  Saddam  Hussem 
will  see  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  as  an- 
other sign  of  Amencan  steadfastness  ot  pur- 
pose in  ttie  face  of  his  unwarranted  and  con- 
temptit)le  airtxxne  terrorism. 

Mr.  OWENS  ol  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  continue  my  support  lor  our  troops  and 
to  piledge  to  work  hard  (or  them  by  pushing  lor 
a  negotiated  peace.  I  also  rise  in  support  of 
the  innocent  victims  in  Israel  who  have  been 
dragged  into  this  hellish  war. 

This  resolution  we  have  before  us  now  is 
not  one  about  our  piresence  in  the  gulf.  It  is 
atxjut  a  completely  amoral  attack  against  a 
sovereign  nation  not  at  all  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent conflk;t.  The  Iraqis  have  consistently  tried 
to  get  Israel  embroiled  in  this  conflict,  first  by 
attempting  to  link  the  Palestinian  issue  to  the 
gulf  crisis,  and  now  by  ruthlessly  attacking  her 
civilians. 

While  our  stated  goals  in  this  war  have 
been  to  avoid  popiulation  centers  and  attack 
Iraq's  military  strength,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
specifically  arxj  solely  targeted  the  nrothers, 
(att^ers.  chikjren.  and  grandparents  o(  Israel 
with  his  Scud  missiles. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  proven  himseK  an  evil 
monster  of  a  dictator.  The  degree  of  ruthless- 
ness  r>ecessary  to  launch  repeated  missile  at- 
tacks on  the  innocent  resklents  ot  densely 
populated  cities  demonstrates  to  tfie  entire 
world  the  calitjer  of  the  man  we  are  dealing 
with  in  this  war.  Israel's  people  never  stray  far 
from  home,  arxj  wfien  they  do,  they  ne'^er 
leave  home  wittxxjt  their  gas  masks.  Children 
now  know  the  horror  of  being  locked  in  smalt 
gas  proof  rooms  or  bomb  shelters — a  terror 
nxist  of  our  chiklren  will  never  know.  Israel  is 
a  country  under  siege. 


The  worid  knows  of  Saddam's  vicious  twist- 
ed strategy  to  create  an  Arab-Israeli  conflict  by 
dragging  Israel  into  this  war.  Israel  has  indeed 
showed  remarkatjie  strength  and  conviction  in 
thus  far  resisting  his  goading  attacks.  I  am  nol 
at  all  certain  that  if  the  United  States  was  m 
the  same  position  we  vyoukj  have  tfie  courage 
to  remain  still  as  our  allies  retaliated  tor  of- 
fenses launched  against  our  cities. 

Israel  is  doing  us  and  the  rest  of  the  wond 
a  magnanimous  favor  by  thus  tar  remaining 
separate  from  the  conflict.  How  much  kinger 
will  she  be  able  to  hold  out?  Hopefully  for  jusi 
as  long  as  it  takes  for  tfie  United  States  prom- 
ises to  nng  true,  and  for  Saddam's  capability 
to  wreak  further  havoc  on  Israel's  innocent 
people  to  be  tfxjroughly  extinguished. 

The  Iraqi  attacks  on  Israel  are  truly  at)lx>r- 
rent.  But  they  come  as  no  surprise  Saddam 
Hussein  swore  tfiat  if  attacked  by  the  Unrted 
States  he  woukl  launch  his  missiles  to  Tel 
Aviv.  Few  of  the  experts  believed  he  had  the 
capability.  They  have  been  proved  wrong  over 
and  over  again  dunng  the  past  week.  Now  rt 
IS  our  responsibility  to  keep  Israel  out  of  this 
war — we  must  protect  Israel  from  further  dam- 
age and  casualties. 

For  my  part,  I  will  continue  to  support 
peace.  A  peace  whch.  had  rt  been  main- 
tained, would  not  have  seen  tfie  casualties 
taken  through  the  pilots  we  and  our  allies 
have  lost,  the  prisoners  of  war  tfie  Iraqis  have 
taken,  and  the  innocent  Israeli  civilians  who 
have  already  lost  their  lives 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  viaous  Iraqi  attacks  on 
Israel.  Even  more  important.  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr  Speaker,  any- 
one who  has  tjeen  to  Israel  knows  ttiat  the 
death  of  even  one  civilian  life  bnngs  tfie  entire 
country  into  a  state  of  mourning  The  horrors 
the  Israelis  are  now  suffering  as  a  result  of 
Iraq's  cokJblooded  attack  on  innocent  civilian 
populations  in  the  tieart  of  Tel  Avrv  fiave  ter- 
ronzed  the  nation.  Tfiese  people  Irve  every 
day  and  night  in  fear  ol  yet  anottier  attack  i 
expiress  my  sincere  renxirse  lor  tfie  loss  ot 
lile.  casualties,  and  destruction,  Israel  has  so 
needlessly  incurred. 

Israel  never  asked  lor  war.  Ttiey  do  not 
want  to  be  involved  in  this  war.  And  yet.  they 
are  not  free  from  Saddam's  brutal  attempt  to 
bnng  Israel  into  the  conflict  in  his  effort  to 
weaken  tfie  anti-Iraq  coalition.  This  cynical 
and  unconscionable  attack  by  Saddam  only 
furtfier  demonstrates  tfie  ruttilessness  of  this 
dictator  and  the  tremendous  threat  his  lethal 
military  capabilities  pose  to  tfie  entire  region 

This  tnai  tfiat  Israel  is  endurmg  has  reso- 
nated with  every  Amencan.  What  other  courv 
try,  when  facing  an  Imminent  threat  of  attack, 
woukj  willingly  withhoW  any  response  and 
alk}w  its  civilian  population  to  be  vulnerable  to 
a  first  strike  with  missiles  jxitentially  tipped 
with  ctiemical  agents?  Wfiat  other  country, 
after  such  enduring  attacks,  woukj  sutijugate 
its  interests  to  tfie  larger  interests  of  Its  ally, 
the  United  States?  Tfie  images  of  Israeli  men. 
women,  and  children  running  for  shelters  as 
they  struggle  to  put  tfieir  gas  masks  on  sfxxjld 
profoundly  touch  tfie  heart  of  every  Amencan 

We  can  only  teel  sadness  and  anguish  tfiat 
our  nxist  reliable  and  only  democratic  ally  in 
the     Midde     East     is     subjected     to     such 
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unprovoked  and  brutal  aggression  I  commend 
Israel  for  the  enornwus  cx)urage  of  its  people 
and  the  admirable  restraint  o1  its  leaders  in  the 
wake  ot  Saddam  Husseins  outrageous  ac- 
tions 

However,  no  praise  can  compensate  (or  the 
tremendous  hardships  the  Israelis  are  sutler- 
ing  at  ttie  hands  ot  the  Iraqi  tyrant  We  can 
only  hope  that  this  conflict  will  end  swiftly  and 
bnng  about  a  true  and  lasting  peace  to  this 
volatile  area  of  the  world  Only  then  can  the 
Israelis,  and  indeed  all  the  peoples  ol  this  war- 
ndden  region,  sleep  soundly  at  night. 

Ms  VUCANOVICH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  ot  House  Concurrent  Resolution  41 
Shortly  before  the  January  15  deadline.  Iraq's 
Foreign  Minister  Tariq-A^i/  stated  that  his 
Government  without  a  doubt  would  launch 
missiles  at  Israel  if  the  United  States-led  coali- 
tion attacked  Iraq. 

Saddam  Husseins  priorities  were  as  appar- 
ent ttien  as  ttiey  are  now  He  had  made  good 
on  that  threat  to  attack  Israel  His  efforts  are 
focused  more  on  the  random  killing  of  inno- 
cent Israeli  civilians  including  women,  chikjren. 
and  the  eWerly.  ttian  on  the  planes,  misstles. 
tanks,  and  troops  determined  to  annihilate  his 
military. 

hiring  his  Scud  missiles  at  Haifa  and  Tel 
Aviv.  Saddam  Hussein  has  made  his  intent 
clear.  He  has  more  m  mind  than  simple  terror- 
ism. Those  Scud  missiles  represent  the  heart 
of  his  entire  strategy  To  force  Israel  to  re- 
spond, to  divide  the  coalition,  and  to  rally  the 
Arab  rrvjsses  behind  him 

From  all  indications.  Hussein  is  failing  mis- 
erably at  his  ot))ectives  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment is  too  experienced  in  defending  itself 
against  aggression  lo  fall  lor  such  an  obvious 
ploy  It  has  wisely  and  bravely  restrained  itself 
from  playing  into  Saddam's  hands. 

Israel  rias  a  very  long  history  of  demonstrat- 
ing Its  ability  and  resolve  to  defend  itself 
against  attacks  on  its  citizens,  it  has  nothing 
to  prove;  Its  credibility  on  this  issue  is  abso- 
lute 

Israel's  restraint  now  only  demonstrates  its 
atxiity  to  deal  with  threats  to  its  security  in  a 
precise,  calm  manner  t)ased  on  selt-mterest 
rattier  than  emotion 

If  Saddam  Hussein  continues  to  miscalcu- 
late the  allied  forces'  resolve,  he  will  continue 
to  fail  again  and  again  until  he  is  finally  driven 
from  Kuwait  and  brought  to  )ustice  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 4 1 

Mr  WAXMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
tie  an  original  cosponsor  ot  this  resolution 
condemning  Iraqi  attacks  on  Israel 

Iraq's  missile  attacks  against  the  innocent 
crvilians  of  Tel  Aviv  must  be  deplored  in  ttie 
strongest  terms.  Saddam  Hussein's  futile  at- 
tempt to  link  this  txutalrty  and  aggression 
against  Kuwait  wrth  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
wookj  be  laughable  if  ttie  consequerx:e3  of  his 
delusions  were  not  so  senous 

1^.  Speaker.  Hussetn's  use  of  fDissiles 
against  ctvitan  targets  indicates  that  this  man 
wil  always  tie  a  threat  to  the  Middto  East.  As 
Hussen  contirxjes  in  h«s  attempts  to  tx)mto  Is- 
rael wtth  his  Scud  missiles,  I  hope  that  tt>e 
Bush  adminjstratkxi  s  taking  careful  note  of 
ttxjse  wtx)  are  cheenng  every  launch  Not  only 
rDust  Saddam  Hussein's  txutality  be  dealt 
with,  Ixjt  those  who  condoned  his  outrageous 


actions  shoukj  be  rememtiered  when  this  war 
IS  over 

in  stark  contrast  with  the  behavior  ot  Iraq 
and  their  allies  is  ttie  conduct  of  Israel — espe- 
cially the  brave  inhabitants  of  Tel  Aviv  De- 
sp<te  three  missile  attacks,  numerous  casual- 
ties, and  several  deaths,  the  Israelis  tiave 
shown  remarkatile  restraint  While  I  com- 
pliment them  on  this  restraint.  I  agree  with  Is- 
rael's assertion  that  they  have  every  right  to 
respond  wtien  and  how  ttiey  see  fit 

One  txight  spot  in  this  terrible  episode  is  the 
renewed  cooperation  t)etween  Israel  and  the 
United  States  I  wouW  like  to  commend  the 
President  for  sending  Patriot  missiles — and 
Mr  Eagletxjrger— lo  Israel  While  I  am  sure 
that  Israel  would  prefer  to  defend  herself,  Mr 
Bush's  actions  were  a  sign  of  tremendous 
goodwill  Hopefully,  the  goodwill  between  the 
Bush  administration  and  Israel  will  continue 

Finally,  I  wouW  like  lo  commend  the  brave 
citizens  of  Israel  Despite  three  attacks,  the  Is- 
raelis have  shown  incredible  resolve  and  an 
ability  to  stay  calm  I  only  hope  that  they  do 
not  have  to  expenerx^e  the  terror  ot  more  mis- 
siles falling  into  their  cities 

Mr  KANJORSKI  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  cospon- 
sor, I  rise  today  m  strong  support  of  this  reso- 
lution I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  add  my  personal  accolades  to  Israel  for 
their  extraordinary  restraint  arxl  courage  in  ttie 
(ace  of  Saddam  Hussein's  txutal  and 
unprovoked  attacks  against  innocent  Israeli 
citizens 

As  we  all  know,  Israel  has  shown  great  re- 
straint in  recent  days  by  not  conducting  a  re- 
taliatory anack  against  Iraq  This  cannot  have 
been  an  easy  decision  to  make,  nor  an  easy 
policy  to  maintain  With  each  night,  it  seems 
Israel  IS  victim  to  a  riew  tXDmbmg  raid 

Clearly  Saddam  Hussein  is  attempting  to 
undermine  the  unity  ol  the  allied  forces 
against  Iraq  by  provoking  Israel  into  retaliation 
By  refusing  to  play  into  Saddam  Husseins 
hand.  Israel  is  paying  a  high  price  to  assist  the 
United  States  and  our  allies 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  to  show  the  Israeli  Government,  and 
its  people,  how  much  we  respect  their  reserve 
and  how  appreciative  we  are  of  their  placing 
their  (aith  in  the  allied  war  effort 

Mr  BLILEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  find  it  reprehen- 
sible that  Iraq  has  mounted  this  campaign 
against  Israel  Once  again.  Iraq  tias  dis 
regarded  international  standards  and  violently 
struck  an  innocent  people  As  ttie  world 
watched,  Israel,  wtio  is  riot  even  a  memtier  of 
ttie  military  coalition  formed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  sustained  three  unprovoked  attacks  from 
Iraq  Israel  fias  been  rocked  by  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's terrorism  in  the  form  of  Scud  missiles, 
first  with  threats  and  then  with  attacks  The  toll 
that  these  attacks  nave  taken  on  Israeli 
human  life  and  way  of  living  are  imnneas- 
urable 

In  the  face  of  tfiose  attacks,  Israel  has  not 
used  Its  military  to  retaliate  against  Iraq  and 
Husseins  atternpts  to  psychotogically  destroy 
arxJ  undermine  both  ttie  Israeli  natkxi  arxl  the 
alied  coaWwo  have  t>acktired.  Israels  restraint 
has  heW  the  coalition  together  well  tieyorxj 
Hussein's  expectations  Again,  he  tias  miscal- 
culated As  a  historically  strong  ally  and  firm 
partner.  Israel  deserves  our  support  and  our 
recognition  in  the  face  ot  these  attacks.  Hus- 


sein's naked  aggression  tias  no  bounds  and  It 
has  taken  profound  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
Israeli  citizens  to  witfnstand  his  attempts  to  ter- 
ronze  them.  Like  all  nations.  Israel  tias  ttie 
nght  to  self-preservation  and  self-defense  yet 
has  demonstrated  restraint,  a  decision  which 
IS  not  easy  militanly  or  politically 

I  grieve  for  ttie  Israeli  families  who  have  too 
closely  (elt  the  repercussions  of  Iraqi  missile 
attacks  arxl  I  commerxl  their  courage  m  the 
face  of  the  Iraqi  threats.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strong- 
ly urge  all  my  colleagues  to  recognize  ttie 
courage  of  the  Israeli  people  and  ttieir  Gov- 
ernment in  ttie  face  of  this  naked  aggression 
by  voting  in  (avor  of  this  resolution. 

Mr  BILIRAKIS  Mr  Speaker,  even  while 
speaking  solicitously  of  "the  Arab  nation."  he 
turned  on  a  virtually  defenseless  neighbor,  Ku- 
wait, invading  and  txutally  seizing  ttiat  country 
He  continues  to  pillage  and  rape  Kuwait  to  this 
day 

By  refusing  each  and  every  opportunity  to 
negotiate,  by  ignonng  ttie  pleas  ol  the  worW 
expressed  through  the  United  Nations,  and  tiy 
ruthlessly  pursuing  his  loathsome  annbition  of 
spreading  armed  conflict  throughout  the  Mid- 
east, he  has  contemptuously  plunged  the 
worW  into  a  destructive  conflict. 

Now,  Saddam  has  turned  on  anottier  neigh- 
bor. Israel  Last  night's  missile  attack  wittiout 
warning  (ell  into  a  residential  district  of  Tel 
Aviv  leaving  m  its  wake  many  dead  and 
wounded  civilians 

What  makes  this  arxJ  his  previous  missile 
attacks  on  Israel  a  particularly  craven  and  hei- 
nous act  IS  that  Israel  is  a  noncombatant  na- 
tion, uninvolved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  It 
IS  bad  enough  to  anogantly  laurx;h  deadly 
warheads  into  ttie  cities  of  Saudi  Aratna,  a  na- 
tion involved  in  ttie  present  conflict,  but  these 
attacks  on  Israel  are  horrendous,  unprovoked 
terror  attacks  They  tiave  no  military  value — in- 
deed, no  military  installations  were  targeted — 
they  are  random  stnkes  on  unarmed  civilians. 
These  latest  actions  make  plain  that  from 
the  beginning  Saddam  had  no  interest  in  ne- 
gotiation, no  interest  in  peace  His  was  and  is 
an  agenda  of  destruction,  conflict,  and  death. 
Far  from  seeking  to  limit  and  bnng  to  an  end 
the  present  armed  struggle,  he  seeks  to  wxJen 
It.  to  draw  in  nations  presently  uninvolved. 

Saddam  has  no  desire  for  peace,  he  has  no 
desire  for  a  tjalanced.  regional  settlement.  Let 
no  one  bie  furttier  deluded:  Neither  negotia- 
tions rxjr  sanctions  ever  tiad  a  chance  ol 
bringing  this  murderous  despot  to  his  senses. 
He  IS  pursuing  power,  power  tie  is  willing  to 
win  by  the  sword  at  any  opportunity 

He  deserves  ttie  wortd's  full  scorn  and  ret- 
ribution that  he  has  txought  down  upon  his 
own  head. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  Is- 
rael for  valiantly  absorbing  the  first  strikes 
launched  by  this  bartianan  wittxxjt  retaliation 
m  the  hope  that  ttie  conflict  can  be  contained 
and  extinguished  as  quicWy  as  possWe.  I 
convnerxj  IvaeTs  citizertt  for  their  courage 
and  sacrifice  and  I  join  my  colleagues  today  In 
condemning  ttiese  Iraqi  attacks 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
support  this  resolution  corxJemning  the  brutal 
and  unprovoked  attacks  by  Iraq  on  the  civil- 
ians of  Israel.  I  would  like  lo  commend  my  col- 
league, Mr   FeiGHAN  lor  sponsonng  the  resolu- 
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tion  which  makes  an  important  statement  in 
support  of  Israel. 

Last  nighfs  attack  on  a  Tel  Aviv  neighbor- 
tiood.  in  whk:h  nearly  a  hundred  civilians  were 
injured,  demonstrates  cleariy  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Israeli  people  wtx)  are  being  vic- 
timized by  a  war  in  whk;h  they  are  not  com- 
batants. 

The  restraint  ttiat  Israel  has  shown  in  not  re- 
taliating, an  op'ion  tfiat  is  cleariy  the  right  of 
any  nation  urider  attack,  is  demonstrative  of 
Israel's  keen  understanding  of  the  politics  of 
the  gulf  region  and  of  the  current  crisis.  It  is 
precisely  this  complex  set  of  political  consider- 
ations that  Saddam  Hussein  Is  ruthlessly  at- 
tempting to  exploit. 

Despite  ttie  politk^al  ramifications  of  Israeli 
defensive  action,  after  three  attacks  against  ci- 
vilian targets,  Israel's  latitude  for  taking  deferv 
srve  action  must  not  be  restricted  further  by 
the  United  States.  Israel  must  not  be  asked  to 
be  a  pawn  in  a  ruthless  Mideast  chess  game, 
vulnerable  to  attack  but  restrained  in  its  ability 
to  attack  back. 

Iraq's  attacks  on  Israel  also  demonstrate 
cleariy  the  dangerous  consequences  of  our 
gulf  polK;y.  They  highlight  ttie  political  instabil- 
ity of  ttie  Arab  component  of  the  anti-Iraq  alli- 
arx:e.  They  call  into  question  the  allied  ability 
to  keep  the  conflict  directed  against  Iraq 
amidst  the  shifting  sands  of  Mideast  politics. 

The  United  States  must  now  dedicate  itself 
to  the  defense  of  Israel,  our  most  loyal  ally  in 
the  region.  As  a  first  step,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 41,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Last  week  I  made  a  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  is  as  ap- 
propriate today  as  it  was  then: 

I  warn  Lo  commend  the  ftovernment  and 
llie  people  of  Israel.  Saddam  Hussein's 
unprovoked  attack  on  Israeli  population  cen- 
ters had  no  military  value,  and  was  nothinp 
less  than  a  high  level  terrorist  act  Until  the 
attack,  Israel  was  not  a  party  to  the  confict. 
Despite  a  very  real  danger,  and  open  threats 
by  the  Iraqi  government.  Israel— at  the  re- 
quest of  the  U  S  Government — refrained 
from  pre-emptive  strikes.  That  restraint 
made  them  vulnerable  to  last  night's  missile 
attack.  However,  preparation  and  the  brav- 
ery of  the  Israeli  people  kept  casualties  to  a 
minimum. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  do  not  support  wtiaf  is 
categorized  as  foreign  aid.  However,  I  have 
king  held  the  position  ttiat  akj  to  Israel  is  es- 
sential in  maintaining  a  stabile  democracy  in 
ttie  mkjst  of  a  volatile  region.  I  would  hope 
that  the  people  of  Israel  will  view  this  resolu- 
tion as  an  expression  of  strong  support.  And 
I  wouW  lx)pe  that  in  the  future,  the  House 
leadership  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  vote 
directty  on  ttie  Issue  ol  aid  to  Ivael  and  sepa- 
rate that  vote  from  an  omnibus  foreign  aid  bill 
that,  as  a  wtiote,  may  be  objectionable. 

That  is  an  Issue  tor  another  time.  The  reso- 
lution before  us  is  a  dear  statement  condemrv 
ing  Iraq's  unprovoked  attack  on  ttie  people  of 
Israel,  expressing  our  sympathy  to  the  victims 
arxJ  families  of  Saddam  Hussein's  terrorist  ac- 
tions, and  commending  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Israel.  As  such,  it  deserves  our 
unanimous  support 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  resolution,  in  support 
of  our  troops  in  the  gulf,  and  in  support  of  our 
loyal,  courageous  friends  in  ttie  State  of  Israel. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  make  clear  that  we 
stand  four  square  behind  Israel  at  this  time  of 
crisis.  Ttie  txutal  attack  on  compiletely  inno- 
cent Israeli  civilians  is  just  one  more  example 
of  the  evil  monstrosity  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
There  are  no  words  that  can  describe  how  low 
and  disgusting  he  is.  The  Scud  attacks  also 
provide  graphic  evidence  of  what  the  people 
of  Israel  have  been  facing  for  ttie  past  40 
years.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  an  existence 
that  IS  constantly  threatened.  Yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  Israel  endures  on  a  daily  basis.  To 
this  day,  Egypt  is  the  only  Arab  country  ttiat 
has  recognized  Israel.  How  can  anyone  ex- 
pect Israel  to  make  concessions  when  none  of 
its  neightxirs  accept  its  very  existence? 

I  repeat:  The  Arab  countries,  Including  Ku- 
wait and  Saudi  Arabia  have  yet  to  recognize 
the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  only  because  of  ttieir 
strength,  inaeditjie  courage,  smarts,  and  I  bie- 
lieve  ttie  will  of  God.  that  Israel  lias  managed 
to  survive. 

It  is  atxiut  time  we  made  one  thing  clear: 
We  should  not  pressure  Israel  to  make  con- 
cessions until  the  Arab  wortd  recognizes  its 
right  to  exist.  Only  wtien  the  Arabs  realize  this 
will  there  be  a  chance  for  peace.  The  only 
thing  more  chilling  than  the  Scud  attacks  on 
Tel  Aviv  is  the  reaction  of  the  so-called  Arab 
masses  in  the  West  Bank  and  in  Jordan.  The 
Palestinians  ttiere  were  actually  cheering  for 
Saddam  Hussein  to  kill  civilians  In  Israel.  This. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  ttie  State  of  Israel  is  up 
against.  Please  do  not  forget  it  when  this  crisis 
IS  over.  The  PLO  is  Saddam  Hussein's  No.  i 
ally.  If  the  PLO  were  allowed  to  set  up  a  state 
on  the  West  Bank.  Israel  would  have  Saddam 
Hussein  clones  within  a  few  miles  of  its  popu- 
lation center.  No  nation  in  their  right  mind 
wouW  do  such  a  thing.  We  must  not  ask  Israel 
to  do  so  either. 

Recognition  of  Israel  is  still  the  crux  of  the 
issue.  Once  Israel's  right  to  exist  is  recognized 
and  guaranteed,  the  Palestinian  problem  can 
and  should  be  dealt  with  fairiy.  But  first  the 
Arab  work!  must  come  to  grips,  at  long  last 
with  the  reality  arvJ  justice  of  the  creation  of 
Israel. 

It  is  time  we  encouraged  moderation  in  the 
Arab  worid.  We  must  press  the  Arab  States  to 
accept  Israel's  existence.  We  must  make  life 
diffcult  for  all  ttiose  extremists  in  ttie  Arab 
wortd  who  stir  up  the  Arab  masses  for  evil 
purposes.  Step  No.  1  is  to  completely  wipe  out 
Saddam  Hussein,  using  any  means  at  our  dis- 
posal. None  of  our  weapons,  including  nuclear 
weapons,  shoukl  be  ruled  out  against  military 
targets.  The  lives  of  our  troops  arxl  total  vc- 
tory  must  come  first.  Second,  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  war,  we  must  cash  in  our  chits.  The 
Arab  wortd  owes  us,  not  the  other  way 
around.  We  must  convirK:e  them  to  pursue 
peace,  including  with  Israel,  arxl  to  pursue 
moderation  and  democracy.  We  must  make  it 
worthwhile  to  support  America,  and  very  pairv 
ful  to  oppose  America.  The  Arab  masses  will 
surety  foltow,  as  they  did  In  Egypt 

To  ttie  people  of  Israel,  I  say  this:  We  face 
a  comnnon  enemy  who  is  the  scum  of  ttie 
earth.  I  know  you  have  exhitiited  superhuman 


patience.  You  are  not  akjne.  We  are  tjeturxl 
you,  and  togetfier,  we  shall  prevail. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Israel  awoke  this  morning  to  anottier  day  of 
uncertainty  and  tenor.  The  resolution  whch 
the  House  votes  on  today,  and  which  I  un- 
equivocally support,  can  provide  little  comfort 
to  ttiose  in  Israel  wtio  tiave  already  suffered 
injury  or  casualty  from  the  brutal  and 
unprovoked  attack  by  Iraq.  Our  resolution  can 
do  little  to  assure  this  Israelis  wtio  still  live  in 
fear  of  subsequent  attacks.  But  ttie  message 
ttiat  we  send  by  piassing  this  resolution  today 
IS  a  necessary  and  significant  one. 

Today,  we  give  one  clear  and  resounding 
vok;e  to  the  nnoral  outrage  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans across  ttie  country  wtio  have  witnessed, 
through  ttie  media,  Saddam  Hussein's  reign  of 
terror.  Today,  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
defending  Israel's  freedom  and  security. 
Today,  we  say  to  ttie  people  of  Israel  and  to 
their  families  here  in  America  ttiat  our  hearts 
are  with  them.  We  condemn  Iraq's  unprovoked 
attack  on  their  country  and  we  commend  ttie 
Israeli  Government  for  exercising  a  ctearty  dif- 
ficult restraint  in  responding  to  the  Iraqi  bomb- 
ings. We  continue  to  tiope  that  victory  for  ttie 
allied  forces  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  will  soon  tie 
achieved  so  that  the  people  of  Israel  can  live 
in  peace  once  again. 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concunent  Resolution  41  that 
commends  Israel  and  declares  solidarity  wrth 
the  Government  and  ttie  people  of  Israel  at 
this  time  of  cnsis. 

Israel  is  a  country  under  attack;  its  crtizens 
tKace  for  the  possibility  of  an  Iraqi  Scud  as- 
sault each  evening.  Sleiepless  nigtitis  are  spent 
in  small  sealed  rooms  v^h  chiWren  in  gas 
masks  and  the  sound  of  air  raid  sirens  wailing. 

At  the  urging  of  the  United  States,  Israel 
has  still  not  responded  to  these  terrorist  acts. 
To  date,  Iraq  has  fired  12  missiles  and  8  tiave 
hit  Israel.  There  are  few  cases  in  history  when 
a  nation  has  the  atjility  to  strike  back,  txit  has 
forgone  that  option  to  protect  a  fragile  coali- 
tion. 

The  people  of  Israel  tiave  acted  with  vakx 
in  the  face  of  danger,  and  deserve  ttie  support 
of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contained  several 
photos  of  yet  anottier  Scud  missile  attack  on 
Israel.  As  I  studied  the  pages,  I  coukj  not  help 
txjt  focus  my  attention  on  a  picture  of  one  par- 
ticular older  man,  wounded  and  being  carried 
from  the  wreckage  of  his  tiome. 

Often  in  ttie  United  States,  we  are  too  com- 
placent atxHJt  reports  of  Israeli  adversity.  Life 
for  ttie  average  Israeli  tias  never  been  easy. 
Israel  is  a  nation  whose  citizenry  has  existed 
from  day  to  day  in  the  face  of  countless 
threats.  The  Israeli  people  are  accustomed  to 
hardship,  accustomed  to  suffering,  and  accus- 
tomed to  an  insecure  existence. 

As  I  look  at  the  picture  dt  this  man  several 
questkxis  oome  to  rrind.  I  have  to  ask  myself, 
is  this  a  man  wtx}  was  forced  to  flee  his  home 
as  his  vHlage  and  way  of  lie  bumed  down 
around  him?  Is  tfiis  a  man  who  spent  count- 
less days  figtrting  for  tiis  life  in  Nazi  work 
camps?  Is  this  a  man  whose  wife  arxl  chikjren 
peristied  in  ttie  gas  ctiambers  of  Auschwitz?  Is 
this  a  man  wtiose  ship  was  turned  away  at 
nearty  every  shore  as  the  wortd  refused  to 
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grant  him  shelter''  The  answer  is  yes.  Unlorlu- 
nately.  I  could  go  on  Sadly  enough,  this  man 
IS  not  unlike  every  other  citi/en  in  the  State  of 
Israel.  As  I  looked  at  the  photograph  o(  this 
man  I  could  not  help  but  think  how  many  oth- 
ers are  like  him  Mr  Speaker,  I  cannot  help 
tXJt  say.  how  much  more'' 

Historically,  the  Middle  East  has  never  been 
a  stable  region,  and  has  been  embroiled  in 
battle  tor  thousands  ol  years  The  current  in- 
stability exemplifies  the  fragile  relationships 
which  exist  not  only  tjetween  Israel  ami  the 
Arab  world  but  also  among  the  Arab  nations 
t^emselves  in  the  aftermath  ol  the  current  cri- 
sis, one  conclusion  is  certain  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  will  not  t>e  possit>le  If  we  examine 
the  circumstances  which  contntxited  to  this 
conflict,  ttiere  are  many  areas  where  txjth  the 
United  States  and  its  Western  allies  can  take 
steps  to  stem  future  opportunities  to  employ 
such  txutal  tactics  To  t)egin  with,  we  must  ad- 
dress ;he  troubling  issue  of  continued  financ- 
ing of  known  terrixists  tjy  moderate  Arab  gov- 
ernrrients  Our  Western  allies,  who  are  in  no 
way  as  committed  to  this  alliance  as  the  Unit- 
ed States,  spent  years  aiding  suspect  nations 
in  the  acquisition  and  assemblage  ol  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  f)iological  weapons  American 
men  and  women  now  face  these  weapons  ol 
destruction  Can  any  one  ol  us  comprehend 
the  horror  confronting  many  Israeli  citizens 
wtx)  face  the  threat  of  poison  gas  tor  the  sec- 
ond time  in  their  lives' 

We  must  insist  ttiat  traditional  ethnic  rhetoric 
be  cast  aside  As  the  lesson  o(  Saddam  Hus- 
sein shows,  the  existence  of  a  belligerent  ag- 
gressor poses  a  danger  to  us  all  Finally,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  address  the  prospect  of 
arms  control  for  the  entire  Middle  East  A  total 
arms  errtargo.  followed  by  a  reduction  in 
arms  in  the  region  could  be  achieved  through 
the  coordinated  etiorts  of  our  allies  and  na 
tions  in  ttie  region  II  the  United  States  is  will 
ing  to  nsk  the  lives  ol  its  young  men  and 
women  for  two  feudalistic  kingdoms,  we 
should  not  tie  reticent  in  securing  specific 
goals  in  the  aftermath  of  the  current  conflict 

Mr  Speaker,  when  I  look  at  the  man  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  I  cannot  help  but 
worider  Can  we  afford  to  allow  another  gen- 
eration of  chiklren  to  be  raised  in  terror'' 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  ai 
This  resolution  corxjemns  the  Iraqi  attack 
against  Israel,  and  commends  Israeli  citizens 
for  their  brave  and  composed  perseverance  in 
these  difficult  times  i  also  commend  my  col 
league,  Ed  Feigman,  lor  his  lorestght  m  txing- 
ing  this  important  measure  to  the  floor  today 
Mr  Speaker,  most  agree  that  the  recent 
unprovoked  missile  attacks  against  ttie  citi- 
zens of  Israel  would  warrant  a  switt  military  re- 
sponse However,  in  light  ol  the  volatile  at- 
mosphere which  engulfs  tfie  Middle  East,  the 
Government  ol  Israel  has  instead  shown  tre 
mendous  restraint  in  its  decision  not  to  retali- 
ate against  Iraq. 

Hou3«  Concurrent  Resolution  41  not  only 
expresses  our  support  for  the  Government  of 
Israel.  txJt  also  our  pride  and  admiration  lor 
ttie  fjeopte  ol  Israel  At  a  tirr>e  of  danger  and 
aggression,  Israel  shcHjkl  be  commended,  and 
their  restraint  sfxxjW  serve  as  an  example  of 
courage  and  great  strength 


As  we  detxate  this  resolution  today,  we  ex- 
tend hearttelt  sympathy  to  ttx)se  wtx)  have 
suffered  as  a  result  ol  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
We  also  reach  out  to  the  people  ol  Israel  wtw. 
although  they  are  nonparticipants,  have  made 
a  tremendous  sacrifice  and  will  always  tie  re- 
membered for  this  courageous  act 

Mr  Speaker  I  am  proud  to  rise  today  in  this 
fitting  acknowledgement  to  the  peopte  of  Is- 
rael I  )Oin  my  colleagues  m  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  41 

Mr  ACKERMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  ol  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 41,  which  condemns  the  Iraqi  attacks 
against  Israel  Israel  is  not  involved  m  the  gulf 
war,  yet  Saddam  Hussein  has  launched  vi- 
cious and  unprovoked  attacks  against  Israels 
civilian  population  These  attacks  have  shown 
Saddam's  viciousness,  his  lack  of  respect  tor 
human  lite  and  his  contempt  lor  the  State  of 
Israel  and  its  citizens 

Saddam  rules  by  terror,  and  it  is  stieer  ter- 
ror that  he  is  inflicting  on  the  people  of  Israel 
Unfortunately.  Israel  is  a  country  that  has 
known  war  ever  since  its  establishment  in 
1948  Israel's  Arab  neighbors,  with  the  excep- 
tion ol  Egypt,  do  not  recognize  its  existence 
and  have  made  repeated  attempts  during  the 
last  43  years  to  annihilate  the  Jewish  State 
Against  oven^helming  odds.  Israel  has  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  oft  attacks  by  its  enemies 
arxj  has  triumphed  every  time  Israel's  policy 
of  preempting  pending  attacks  has  been  vital 
to  Its  military  success  and  ability  to  sun/ive  in 
such  hostile  surroundings  it  has  taken  pro- 
found bravery  and  sell-discipline  on  the  part  of 
the  Israeli  Government  and  its  people  to  lorgo 
this  policy  ol  preemption  lor  the  sake  of  the  al- 
lied effort  and  absorb  Iraqi  strikes 

Saddam  Hussein  has  threatened  to  "burn 
half  of  Israel  "  it  is  a  threat  that  the  Israelis 
take  seriously,  and  with  good  reason  Saddam 
has  shown  that  he  is  capable  of  unspeakable 
atrocities,  even  against  his  own  people  The 
unprovoked  attacks  on  Tei  Aviv  and  Haifa 
have  reinforced  the  knowledge  that  Saddam 
must  be  stopped,  lor  he  wiil  stop  at  nothing  to 
achieve  his  expansionist  goals 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  link  an  Iraqi 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait  with  Israeli  wittxjrawal 
from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  Saddam 
aixt  his  allies  have  repeatedly  tried  to  distort 
the  situation  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  and  make  a 
settlement  dependent  on  ttie  creation  of  a  Pal- 
estinian State  There  is  no  analogy  tietween 
the  Iraqi  invasion  ol  Kuwait  and  the  Israeli 
presence  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait,  a  sovereign  state  with  which  it 
was  at  peace,  m  order  to  achieve  its  own  eco- 
nomic and  political  goals  Israeli  occupation  ol 
the  territories  is  a  result  ol  ttie  196^  Six-Day 
War  in  which  Israel  was  attacked  by  alrrxist 
every  Arab  State  in  the  region  In  defending  its 
very  existence.  Israel  refuelled  the  invading 
troops  and  captured  territory  vital  to  its  self-de 
tense  No  analogy  between  ttie  two  events 
can  be  made 

Saddam  has  made  his  desire  to  destroy  Is- 
rael very  clear  His  attempt  to  involve  ttie  Is- 
raelis in  the  gull  war  to  tyeak  apart  the  allied 
coalition  opposing  him  has  failed  Israel  has 
not  played  into  his  hands,  and  ttie  world  has 
witnessed  his  duplicity 

It  IS  with  great  pride  that  I  commend  the 
State  of  Israel  lor  its  bravery   Israel  has  shown 
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exceptional  restraint  in  the  lace  ol  repeated 
Iraqi  terror,  and  must  be  commended  Every 
country  has  a  right  to  defend  itself.  Israel,  a 
nation  born  from  the  ashes  of  ttie  Holocaust, 
has  a  particular  right  to  protect  itself  and  its 
citizens  I  praise  ttie  State  ol  Israel  and  the  Is- 
raeli peo(5le  lor  their  perseverance  and  txav- 
ery.  and  i  condemn  the  Iraqi  attacks  in  ttie 
strongest  possible  way 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 41.  a  resolution  to  condemn  the 
unprovoked  attack  by  Iraq  on  Israel 

Mr  Speaker  Israel  has  done  nothing  to  |us- 
tity  the  attack  It  was  apparently  done  to  cre- 
ate friction  among  the  work)  community  of  na- 
tions, which  seeKs  to  remove  Iraq  trom  its  urv 
lustitied  occupation  ol  Kuwait 

Iraq  has  been  thwarted  by  the  allies,  wtio 
seek  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  and  Israel  has 
nothing  to  add  to  the  troubles  ot  the  area 
Iraq,  on  ttie  contrary,  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  Israel  and  ol  Kuwait  and  others 
ol  Iraq's  neighbors 

If  Iraq  has  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  trou- 
bles of  the  area,  the  time  is  npe  tor  it  to  sug- 
gest clearty  and  publicly  what  it  teels  woukj 
provide  a  diplomatic  solution  to  those  prob- 
lems from  Its  point  of  view  Perhaps  further 
bloodshed  could  be  prevented  The  cruelty  ol 
the  Iraqi  Government  has  been  seated  on  in- 
nocent people  in  Kuwait  and  Israel  Iraq  can- 
not possibly  succeed  in  its  course  The  world 
is  aligned  against  that  America  is  united  m 
dedication  to  a  victory,  which  is  sure  to  come 
about. 

Israel  would  tie  justified  if  it  replied  in  force 
against  Iraq  She  wouW  be  within  her  rights  to 
do  that  or  to  abstain 

Iraq  deserves  no  advantage  liecause  of  its 
aggression  m  Kuwait  and  Israel,  but  if  it  seeks 
a  peaceful  end  of  the  present  war.  time  is  run- 
ning out  lor  It  to  suggest  how  a  cessation  of 
war  could  thus  tie  brought  about  Attacking  Is- 
rael does  not  add  to  the  chances  of  peace.  It 
certainly  is  not  ol  any  assistance  to  Iraq  On 
the  contrary  it  consolidates  public  opinion  in 
opposition  to  Iraq's  reckless  and  culpable  ag- 
gression 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
M.^zzoij)  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  hy  the  (gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr  F.iscKl.L]  that  the  House 
.su!<p«^nd  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
I  urrent  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  41,  as  amended. 

The  question  waa  taken 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
m){s  on  this  motion  will  be  postponed 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr    HAMILTON    Mr    Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that   all    Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONDEMNING  THE  BRUTAL 

TREATMENT    BY     IRAQ    OF    CAP- 
TURED SERVICE  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  48) 
condemning  the  brutal  treatment  by 
the  Government  of  Iraq  of  captured 
service  members  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  48 

Wtiereas  In  the  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (done  at  Ge- 
neva. Aupust  12.  1949;  hereinafter  in  tliis  res- 
olution referred  Uj  as  the  "Third  Geneva 
Convention  ")  the  international  community 
has  prescrilied  rules  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  more  than  160  nations,  including 
Iraq,  are  parties  to  the  Third  Geneva  Con- 
vention; 

Whereas  the  Third  Geneva  Convention  re- 
quires the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  at  all  times;  prohibits  acts  of  violence 
and  intimidation  against  prisoners  of  war; 
prohibits  ph.vsical  and  mental  coercion 
against  prisoners  of  war  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  any  kind  whatever;  provides  that  no 
prisoner  of  war  may  at  any  time  be  sent  to 
or  detained  in  areas  where  he  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone,  nor  may 
his  presence  be  used  to  render  certain  points 
or  areas  Immune  from  military  operations: 
prohibits  the  public  display  of  prisoners  of 
war;  and  requires  that  a  government  that  is 
holding  prisoners  of  war  permit  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  visit  those  prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas  beginning  on  Januar.v  19,  1991. 
captured  United  States  and  allied  service 
memtiers  held  prisoner  by  Iraq  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  have  been  displayed  and  inter- 
rogated before  television  cameras; 

Whereas  these  televised  interrogations 
strongly  suggest  that  those  service  members 
have  been  subjected  to  physical  and  mental 
torture;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  an- 
nounced that  it  int«nds  to  hold  captured 
United  States  and  allied  service  memliei's  at 
potential  military  targets:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concumng).  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  condemns  the  abuse  by  the  Government 
of  Iraq  of  captured  United  States  and  allied 
service  members,  including  the  apparent  use 
of  physical  and  mental  coercion; 

(2i  condemns  the  Government  oi'  Iraq's 
stated  Intention  to  disperse  prisoners  of  war 
to  potential  military  targets; 

(3)  condemns  the  Government  of  Iraq's  fail- 
ure, thus  far.  to  permit  representatives  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  visit  and  interview  prisoners  of  war; 

(4)  condemns  the  nagr&nt  and  deliberate 
violations  by  the  Government  of  Iraq  of  the 
Third  Geneva  Convention; 

(5)  ca,IlB  on  the  Government  of  Iraq  to  com- 
ply fully  and  Immediately  with  ite  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention;  and 


(6)  urges  the  President,  together  with  our 
partners  in  the  international  coalition 
against  Iraq  and  with  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council,  to  consider  appropriate 
means  for  bringing  to  justice  any  individuals 
in  Iraq  who  are  responsible  for  violating  the 
rights  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention. 

The  SPEAJCER  pro  tempore  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  B'i'RON]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr,  Batem.«iN] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  B'i'RON]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
48.  The  reason  I  rise  and  urge  such 
strong  support  is  that  events  of  this 
week  suggest  that  the  Government  of 
Iraq  is  violating  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion concerning  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  the  prisoners  of  war 
who  are  being  mistreated  are  American 
and  allied  aviators,  the  brave  young 
men  who  we  all  hold  so  dear. 

After  witnessing  missile  attacks  on 
Israel,  seeing  television  pictures  of  our 
captured  aviators,  and  hearing  Iraqi 
threats  to  use  them  as  human  shields. 
Saddam  Hussein's  brutality  and  crimi- 
nal actions  are  obvious.  We  now  need 
to  make  clear  that  Congress  will  not 
stand  for  this  kind  of  brutality,  illegal- 
ity, and  maltreatment.  This  resolution 
is  an  important  first  step  in  sending 
Saddam  another  message  that  we  know- 
about  his  evil  deeds  and  that  we  intend 
to  see  that  those  who  engage  in  war 
crimes  are  brought  to  justice. 

As  chairman  of  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Compensation  Subcommittee.  I 
have  a  special  responsibility  to  look 
out  for  the  welfare  of  our  young  men 
and  women  who  wear  the  uniform  and 
so  proudly  serve  this  great  country.  I 
intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  our 
service  members  are  protected  as 
POW's  and  afforded  everj'  benefit  that 
the  Geneva  Convention  allows.  We  all 
are  outraged  at  Saddam  Hussein's  con- 
duct, and  I  strongly  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  let  their  outrage  be  known 
by  voting  for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  on 
another  essentially  very  solemn  occa- 
sion, an  occasion  in  which  we  offer  a 
resolution  in  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  condemning  the  flagrant  vio- 
lations by  Iraq  ajid  Saddajn  Hussein  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions  to  which  Iraq 
is  a  signatory,  as  are  159  other  nations. 

The  evidence  that  they  have  violated 
these  Conventions  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  Is  cer- 
tainly clear  and  compelling.  In  the 
ccntfcjit  of  what  we  have  seen  on  our 
television  sets,  not  only  with  reference 
to  the  way  they  have  dealt  with  these 


prisoners  of  war  but  in  terms  of  the  en- 
tire context  and  rhetoric  utilized  by 
Saddam  Hussein,  we  note  the  almost 
loy  with  which  they  view  the  killing 
and  wounding  of  innocent  ci%'ilians  in 
Israel  and  the  way  they  cry  out  for  our 
forces  being  bathed  in  blood,  which  is 
in  such  sharp  contrast  with  the  essen- 
tial goodness  and  humaneness  that 
characterizes  this  country  and  its  peo- 
ple who.  while  forced  to  engage  in 
war — a  just  and  moral  war — sought.  In 
my  opinion,  in  behalf  of  a  noble  cause, 
to  do  it  with  constraint,  and  we  do  it 
with  every  effort  to  minimize  innocent 
civilian  casualties. 

What  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
tACtics  of  terror  utilized  by  Saddam 
Hussein.  As  outraged  as  I  am  by  their 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  I 
guess,  while  outraged.  I  could  not  be 
surprised,  given  the  constant  rhetoric 
we  have  heard  from  this  man. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  hostilities 
will  be  soon  concluded,  and  that  even 
Saddam  Hussein  will  understand  that  if 
there  is  an  iota  of  decency  in  him. 
these  hostilities  should  be  concluded 
earlier  rather  than  later,  with  less  cas- 
ualties rather  than  greater  casualties. 
Nothing  could  be  more  of  value  to  all 
humankind  than  to  have  that  happen. 
Yet,  given  his  record  and  given  his 
rhetoric.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  Am<eri- 
cans  and  our  allies  can  anticipate  that 
will  be  done. 

This  conflict  is  being  very  well 
fought  by  those  outstanding  young 
people  who  serve  our  country  in  mili- 
tary uniforms  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield.  We  have  never  had  better  peo- 
ple to  train,  we  have  never  trained 
them  better,  we  have  never  equipped 
them  better,  and  we  have  never  mar- 
ried them  and  their  equipment  better 
than  we  have  done  in  this  military  op- 
eration. It  will  be  a  textbook  operation 
for  military  historians  for  many,  many 
years  to  come. 

We  ought  to  have  inordinate  pnde  iu 
these  young  Americans  and  their  al- 
lies, and  certainly  we  in  the  Congress, 
and  all  of  the  .American  people  owe  it 
to  them  that  we  do  proclaim  our  out- 
rage at  the  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  and  that  we  must  insist 
that  as  soon  as  these  hostilities  can  be 
terminated,  those  who  are  responsible 
for  their  ill  treatment  and  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions  are  brought  to 
account.  I  share,  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland,  responsibilities  on  the 
SutKiommittee  on  Military  Personnel 
and  Compensation. 
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All  of  these  people  in  our  uniforms 
we  look  upon  as  being  our  special 
charges.  In  addition  to  the  responsibil- 
ities that  fall  on  me  as  ranking  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  I  represent 
the  congressional  district  In  this  coun- 
try that  probably  has  more  of  Its  citi- 
zens serving  in  Operation  Desert  Shield 
than  any  other  district.  So  they  are 
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not.  only  grea.t  young  Americans  who 
are  serving  their  country  with  ability 
and  distinction,  they  are  also  my 
friends  and  my  neighbors.  We  do  indeed 
wish  them  the  very  best.  Certainly  I 
hope  that  the  resolution  that  we  adopt 
today,  and  which  I  feel  confident  will 
be  adopted  unanimously,  will  reach 
Saddam  Hussein  and  will  be  taken  by 
him  as  a  measure  of  this  Nation's  con- 
cern and  its  determination,  that  its 
forces,  when  and  if  they  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  captured  and  held 
prisoner  of  war,  will  be  either  treated 
humanely,  or  those  who  do  otherwise 
win  be  held  accountable. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I  am 
happy  to  join  her  and  others  who  have 
cosponsored  this  resolution  which  con- 
demns the  acts  that  Saddam  Hussein 
has  taken  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  captured  United  States  and  allied 
military  service  personnel.  We  have 
seen  their  drawn  faces  We  have  heard 
their  hoarse  voices.  I  daresay,  only 
those  who  have  suffered  similar  fates 
can  understand  that  torture  that  they 
are  enduring  and  the  torture  that  their 
families  are  enduring  at  this  time. 

We  cannot  speak  in  a  voice  harsh 
enough  to  raise  the  condemnation  that 
should  fall  on  the  head  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein In  violating  every  norm  that  ex- 
ists with  regard  to  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  fast  rising  to  the  lop  of  the  list 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  He  stands 
at  the  top  of  that  list  today.  He  cer- 
tainly made  the  top  10  before  this  date. 
Now  it  Is  sad  to  say  that  he  has  estab- 
lished a  new  historical  record,  one  of 
which  no  one  coulfl  be  proud 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  ot  this  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  atnjsivp  treatment  ot  cap- 
tured Unrted  States  and  aliiwl  members  of  the 
armed  services 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  seen  the  (aces  and 
heard  the  words  ot  United  States  and  allied 
aviators  held  by  the  Iraqis  None  ot  us  can  tail 
to  be  deep(y  nxived  by  tt>eir  appearance. 
Thetr  words  can  hardly  be  their  own  It  is  clear 
ttiat  the  Government  ot  Iraq  has  subiected 
these  rnen  to  abusive  treatment  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation ot  the  Third  Geneva  Convention  to 
which  ttTey  are  a  party 

Not  only  have  these  prisoners  been  sub- 
jected to  inhurrane  treatment  and  pubiK-  dis- 
play, rxjw  we  hear  that  they  will  be  used  as 
pawns  in  the  continuing  hostilities,  (ust  as 
Saddam  Hussein  used  civilian  hostages  earlier 
In  this  cnsis  Iraq's  intention  to  make  POW's 
human  shields  at  potential  military  targets  in 
Iraq  is  yet  another  outrageous  violation  ot  the 
Geneva  Convention 

Mr  Speaker,  ttiere  has  been  no  recognition 
by  the  Government  ot  Iraq  ot  the  rudiments  of 
irrtemational  law  or  convention  since  this  coo- 
flict  began,  but  these  acts  against  our  individ- 
ual service  members  attack  our  deepest  serv 
sibdities  arxl  sense  o(  outrage  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution  condemning 


Iraq's  treatment  ot  these  service  men.  calling 
on  the  Government  o(  Iraq  to  comply  with  its 
international  obligations  under  the  Third  Gene- 
va Convention,  and  urging  the  coalition  menv 
bers  to  consider  all  means  to  bring  those  ac- 
countable for  these  acts  to  justice. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield],  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  BRCMDMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  Iraqi  television 
has  broadcast  statements  by  United 
States  and  allied  service  members 
criticizing  attacks  on  Iraq  by  United 
States  and  allied  Armed  Forces. 

These  statements,  along  with  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  prisoners  of 
war,  strongly  suggest  that  these  pris- 
oners have  been  tortured  and  that  their 
statements  were  obtained  by  means  of 
physical  and  mental  duress. 

In  another  action  deserving  of  world 
condemnation,  the  Iraqi  Government 
has  announced  its  Intention  to  disperse 
prisoners  of  war  to  strategic  sites  sub- 
ject to  United  States  and  allied  mili- 
tary attack. 

Iraq's  actions  are  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  Third  Geneva  Convention, 
which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  These  violations  are  but 
the  latest  and  most  outrageous  exam- 
ples of  Iraq's  longstanding  refusal  to 
respect  fundamental  principles  of 
international  law  and  human  rights. 

This  resolution  condemns  Iraq  for 
these  abuses  and  calls  on  Iraq  to  com- 
ply fully  and  Immediately  with  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  Third  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

As  an  original  cosponsor,  I  call  upon 
all  Members  to  support  this  timely  res- 
olution. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Peterson]. 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion, to  condemn  the  Iraqi  Government 
for  the  mistreatment  of  our  American 
fighting  men  captured  in  combat.  We 
must  condemn  their  treatment  under 
all  the  international  laws  and  all  the 
precepts  set  before  us  in  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  It  is  important  that  we 
condemn  this,  to  make  sure  that  we  re- 
main strong  internationally,  and  keep 
that  document  before  all  iiggressors. 
that  they  will  be  held  accountable  for 
any  mistreatment  to  any  pnsoner  held 
in  their  hands. 

Our  prisoners  have  been  obviously 
used  for  propaganda.  They  have  been 
denied  their  basic  needs.  They  have 
been  humiliated  They  have  obviously 
been  tortured.  Now  they  wish  to  use 
them  as  human  shields  This  is  totally 
mlolerable 

Mr  Speakt-r.  1  .stAnd  before  you  as 
one  who  has  enduretl  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment by  another  captor  in  Vietnam.  I 
find  It  absolutely  agonizing  and  totally 
intolerable    I  condemn  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  Members  in  this 
House  to  make  this  a  unanimous  con- 
demnation by  their  vote  for  this  reso- 
lution this  afternoon. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  our  POW's  cap- 
tured by  the  Iraqis,  and  their  families, 
and  I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN].  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DICKINSON],  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  F^lorlda  [Mr.  Fascell] 
and  its  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROOM- 
FIELD]  for  bringing  the  issue  to  the 
floor  in  this  timely  manner. 

Two  days  ago.  Iraq  broadcast  a  video- 
tape of  seven  captured  pilots,  all  of 
whom  were  battered  and  delivered  ap- 
parently coerced,  halting  statements 
against  the  war.  As  was  repeated  time 
and  time  again  by  Members  of  this 
body,  by  our  President,  and  by  the 
international  human  rights  organiza- 
tions, these  Iraqi  actions  violate  the 
Geneva  Conventions  regarding  the 
treatment  of  POW's.  which  Iraq  has 
signed  and  agreed  to. 

The  International  Red  Cross,  the  or- 
ganization charged  with  monitoring 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions, has  stated  that  Iraq  violated 
those  International  conventions  by 
threatening  to  use  allied  prisoners  as 
human  shields  to  prevent  enemy  bomb- 
ing, and  by  showing  them  on  Iraqi  tele- 
vision in  a  humiliating  manner. 

It  is  a  hard  lime  for  the  families  of 
our  POW's  in  Iraq,  however,  let  them 
know  that  our  thoughts  are  with  them. 
and  we  in  the  Congress  will  do  all  we 
can  to  ensure  their  safety  and  their 
freedom  when  this  conflict  haa  been  re- 
solved. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  also  let 
our  troops  know  that  we  will  hold  Sad- 
dam Hussein  accountable  for  these  war 
crimes. 

We  in  the  Congress  will  be  fighting 
for  our  POW's  in  every  way  we  can.  and 
they  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr  BATEMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr  Porter], 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker,  the  world  long  since  has 
agreed  to  civilized  standards  of  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  The  Iraqis, 
along  with  other  combatant  nations  in 
the  gulf,  all  signed  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion But  we  received  a  vision  of  his 
likely  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
with  the  sa<1istic.  cruel,  and  barbaric 
treatment  of  the  Kuwaiti  people  at  the 
hands  of  the  Iraqi  occupying  army. 
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Never  in  8  years  of  listening  to  testi- 
mony in  human  rights  hearings  before 
the  congressional  human  rights  caucus. 
have  I  ever  heard  anything  approach- 
ing the  cruelty  and  sadism  of  the  tor- 
ture, mutilation,  rape,  and  murder  of 
the  Kuwaitis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam  Hussein  is  ap- 
parently going  ahead  with  just  such  a 
program  against  the  prisoners  of  war. 
not  only  the  .\mericans.  but  all  of  the 
allied  nations.  He  is  applying  appar- 
ently physical  and  mental  duress,  a 
form  of  torture,  to  the  captured  pilots, 
and  using  them  as  hostages,  as  human 
shields  in  the  war. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Saddam  brands  himself 
as  a  coward,  as  one  who  ignores  his 
country's  agreement,  as  one  who  ig- 
nores the  standards  of  civilized  conduct 
and  one  who  must  he  stopped  and  must 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  BATEM.A.N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dornan].  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  USA  Today  took  a  lot  of  kid- 
ding when  it  came  on  the  scene  as  a 
newspaper  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  is 
now  America's  No.  1  newspaper  by  a 
wide  margin.  It  has  a  circulation  of  6 
million  or  7  million.  People  across  the 
country  read  this  paper. 

Yesterdays  USA  Today.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  my  colleagues  look  at  it 
before  they  throw  it  out.  has  the  color 
pictures  of  four  of  the  seven  POW's 
that  have  been  so  abused  by  their  Iraqi 
captors.  I  looked  at  the  pictures  of 
these  men  and  I  noticed  a  similarity 
The  left  side  of  their  face  was  swollen. 
all  four  had  a  black  left  eye.  Flight  Lt. 
John  Peters  of  Great  Britain,  his  eye 
was  totally  closed.  The  Navy  A-6  bom- 
bardier. Zaun,  had  both  his  eyes  closed. 
But  if  you  looked  at  the  pictures  it 
suddenly  struck  you.  Their  left  eyes 
were  closed  and  the  left  side  of  their 
faces  were  swollen  more  than  the  right. 
That  comes  from  being  struck  by  peo- 
ple who  are  right  handed,  and  in  the 
Arab  world,  they  use  their  right  hand 
for  everything.  This  beating  of  pris- 
oners is  a  war  crime.  It  was  self-evi- 
dent when  I  looked  at  it. 

The  interrogation  they  are  going 
through  conjures  up  all  of  the  horrors 
of  Hanoi  and  what  the  Communists  did 
to  many  of  our  prisoners,  including 
beating  them  to  death. 

We  have  a  building  on  this  Hill,  a 
Senate  Office  Building,  which  is  named 
after  Senator  Russell  of  Georgia.  Sen- 
ator Russell  took  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  when  we  first  learned  of  the  death 
and  torture  of  our  men  in  Hanoi,  and 
he  gave  a  warning  to  the  Communist 
forces  In  North  Vietnam  and  their  sup- 
porting superjKiwers,  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  He  said  if  the  tort\ire  con- 
tinued, the  nation  would  be  sent  back 
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It   seemed   to   have 


to   the  stone  age. 
some  effect. 

We  are  going  to  put  out  a  resolution 
today  in  a  far  more  gentlemanly,  diplo- 
matic manner,  but  it  has  the  same 
force  of  passion  and  the  same  force  of 
commitment  by  the  American  people. 

I  just  talked  to  the  BBC.  and  they 
have  been  broadcasting  this  tragic 
interview  with  Lieuteriant  Peters  for  2 
days.  The  Parliament  yesterday  was  in 
an  uproar.  All  650  members  were  on  the 
floor.  We  do  not  have  to  take  this  kind 
of  brutality  in  a  modern  world. 

What  we  pass  here  in  this  House 
means  nothing  to  Saddam  Hussein,  nor 
to  his  son-m-law.  Majid.  nor  to  his 
half-brother.  Barzon.  If  they  would  put 
people  in  an  acid  bath,  as  was  reported 
on  60  Minutes,  they  are  not  going  to 
care  what  we  do.  But  their  officer  corps 
had  better  listen. 

The  officer  who  was  given  the  charge 
to  blow  up  Paris,  as  the  Iraqis  are 
blowing  up  the  Kuwaiti  oil  fields, 
thought  about  being  branded  a  war 
criminal  after  the  war  and  refused  to 
carry  out  the  order.  We  remember 
Adolf  Hitler  on  the  phone  himself 
screaming  that  famous  line.  "Is  Paris 
burning."  because  the  Na^is  had  loaded 
with  dynamite  every  historical  place 
and  building  in  the  city.  The  officer  re- 
jected that  evil  command,  and  I  want 
the  officer  corps  of  Iraq  to  understand 
there  will  be  war  crimes  trials,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  continue  this 
brutal  abuse  of  our  downed  airmen. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  unanimous  vote  for 
this  vital  resolution. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  POW  MIA  Task  Force 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
under  Speaker  O'Neill.  We  led  a  delega- 
tion to  a  city  called  Hanoi  in  a  place 
called  Vietnam  a  few  years  ago.  I  was 
so  humiliated  to  have  to  sit  across  the 
table  and  negotiate  with  what  I 
thought  were  the  worst  of  the  worst 
Communists  in  Hanoi  to  try  to  bring 
back  the  remains  of  our  fallen  soldiers. 
But  I  guess  today  we  are  seeing  some- 
thing even  worse,  and  I  hope  this  man. 
Saddam  Hussein,  reads  this  resolution 
that  we  are  passing  today.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  need  to  send  a  message,  that  we 
Americans  do  not  forget  our  fallen 
comrades.  We  do  not  forget  these  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  someday  justice  will 
be  done  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  close  by  say- 
ing in  the  last  several  weeks  this  body 
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has  debated  so  many  urgent  issues,  the 
gulf,  the  Baltics.  Israel,  and  so  many 
voices  have  sjxiken  about  our  American 
democratic  principles  and  our  free- 
doms. We  have  colleagues  who  have 
known  what  it  means  to  be  a  POW.  and 
at  a  time  when  we  have  seen  battered 
fliers,  POW's  in  Iraq  who  have  been  pa- 
raded before  television  cameras  into 
the  homes  of  the  free  world,  we  once 
again  have  to  speak  out  loudly  and 
clearly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  swiftly  to  con- 
demn Iraq  with  unanimous  consent  of 
H.R.  48 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  a  ter- 
rible business  made  all  the  more  homble 
whenever  one  side  or  the  ottier  t)latanti>  dis- 
regards the  t)asic  bounds  of  humanity 

Iraq  has  clearly  exceeded  the  bounds  of  hu- 
manity and  the  rules  of  war 

In  the  past  few  days,  we  have  seen  a  most 
outrageous  disregard  of  basic  human  values 
in  the  manner  in  which  United  States  and  al- 
lied pilots  have  t)een  displayed  on  Iraqi  tele- 
vision. Obviously  beaten  and  almost  certainly 
tortured  by  their  captors,  these  men  have 
been  coerced  into  making  propiagartda  state- 
ments designed  to  serve  the  twisted  political 
ends  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  further  victimized  Unit- 
ed States  and  allied  pnsoners  of  war  by  pxo- 
claiming  that  he  will  use  them  as  hurran 
shields  to  prevent  further  attacks  on  Iraqi  mili- 
tary installations 

The  Geneva  Convention  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect prisoners  of  war.  and  to  retain  a  modicum 
of  humanity  in  the  conduct  of  war  Iraq  has 
signed  the  convention,  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  has  again  demonstrated  that 
rt  has  no  intention  to  live  up  to  its  responsibil- 
rtles  in  the  world  of  nations. 

Such  conduct  by  Iraq  and  Saddam  Hussein 
cannot  be  tolerated  and  must  not  go 
unpunished. 

This  concurrent  resolution  clearly  sets  forth 
my  outrage  at  Iraqi  mistreatment  of  pnsoners, 
and.  as  an  onginal  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  wholeheartedly  urge  its  adoption 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  Chair- 
man LES  ASPiN,  Chairman  Fascell,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  Broomfield,  and  our  other  exit- 
leagues  in  condemning  the  brutal  treatment  by 
the  Government  of  Iraq  of  captured  aviators  of 
the  Unrted  Stales  arxl  its  allies  in  ttie  Persian 
Gull  conflict. 

In  World  War  II,  I  saw  comrades  m  arms 
taken  pnsoner.  We  were  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  the  battlefield,  and  being  taken  prisoner  of 
war  was  certainly  one  of  tfiem. 

But  when  the  Geneva  Convention  require- 
ments are  so  puWcly  and  flagrarrtly  abused  as 
they  are  by  Saddam  Hussein  today,  our  con- 
cern over  our  prisoners  of  war  takes  on  a  spe- 
cial note  of  urgency. 

That's  why  this  resolution  is  so  important 
The  House  must  go  on  record  as  not  only  de- 
plonng  wtiat  is  happening  to  our  pnsoners  of 
war,  but  also  hokJing  Saddam  Hussetn  per- 
sonally and  totally  respofKiWe  tor  what  he  is 
doing. 

And  so  I'm  glad  to  join  with  our  colteagues 
and  publicly  corxlemn  the  blatant  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  American  pnsoners  of  war. 
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Mr,  DORGAN  ot  North  Dakota  Mr  Speaker. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  regrettably  stxjwn  his 
true  colors  once  again  In  a  mockery  o(  human 
dignity  and  the  Geneva  Convention  on  pris- 
oners of  war.  Iraq  had  [jaraded  captured 
American  flyers  through  ttie  streets  ol  Bagh- 
dad Even  worse.  TV  lootage  ol  short  state- 
ments by  the  captives  seeiris  to  sh<iw  that 
they  have  been  beaten  and  sub)ected  to  ex- 
traofdirvarv  intimidation 

Iraq  complains  that  these  airmen  have  been 
the  instruments  of  violence  against  its  civilian 
population  and  that  Iraq  will  still  aixord  POW's 
humane  treatment  Iraq  must  understarxj  that 
It  has  brought  war  on  its  own  head  Its  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  and  its  failure  lo  wittxtraw  tse- 
lore  the  U  N  approve*)  deadline  brought  the 
region  lo  ttie  brink  ot  war  Its  prompt  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  could  end  the  spiraling 
war  in  tt^e  region 

Moveover,  Saddam  Hussein  must  know  that 
any  mistreatment  ol  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
condemned  by  cxir  Government  and  the  inter- 
national community  I  would  strongly  advocate 
ttiat  Iraqi  leaders  are  held  personally  account- 
able for  any  war  crimes  committed  as  viola- 
tions ol  the  Geneva  accords 

Meanwhile.  I  demand  ttiat  Iraqi  leaders  ob- 
serve the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords This  means  that  they  must  treat  any 
POWs  with  dignity — not  make  a  public  sf)ec- 
lacle  ol  them,  not  subject  them  to  tortur.;  or 
abuse,  not  use  ttiem  as  human  shields,  and 
not  require  them  to  div!jk}e  information  beyond 
name.  rank,  and  service  number 

I  will  not  countenance  ttie  abuse  or  torture 
of  American  POW  s  arxl  have  asked  the  De- 
partments ol  Defense  arxj  Slate  to  take  every 
appropnate  step  to  secure  Ihf?  hunvine  treat- 
ment and  release  ol  all  capturfK)  personnel 

Mr  LEVINE  ol  Calilornia  Mr  Speaker,  il 
there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  brutal  and  ruth- 
less nature  ol  Saddam  Hussein,  one  only  had 
to  see  the  grotesque  pictures  of  American  and 
Bntish  POW's  callously  displayed  by  the  Iraqi 
tyrant 

This  inhumane  act  is  not  only  otiensive  to 
the  families  ol  ttiese  victims  suflerinq  at  the 
tiands  ol  the  Iraqis,  but  constitutes  a  severe 
war  crime  As  we  already  unfortunately  kiww. 
Iraq's  signature  on  ttie  Geneva  Convention 
means  nothing  to  this  dictator  who  continually 
ignores  international  law  and  human  rights 

Saddam  Hussein  is  not  a  statesman,  tie  is 
a  tyrant  He  has  absolutely  rxa  regard  lor  the 
sanctity  ol  human  lite,  as  his  actions  reveal  A 
man  wtx)  can  gas  his  own  fieopie,  who  can 
murder  thousands  of  Iraqi  citizens  in  cold 
tHood.  and  wtX5  can  attack  innocent  civilian 
populations  m  the  region  is  a  threat  to  any 
pieaceful  arxl  civili/ed  work) 

Saddams  abuse  ol  allied  POW's  and  his 
threat  to  use  them  as  human  shiekls  is  only 
the  latest  despicable  act  m  his  long  history  of 
human  rights  abuses 

I  wish  to  enpfess  my  tieartlelt  sympathies  to 
the  lamilies  and  friends  ol  ttiese  courageous 
men  wtx)  are  rww  being  held  captive  by  ttie 
Iraqis 

I  pray  ttiat  they  will  return  home  salely  and 
quickly  I  can  only  hope  this  conflict  will  end 
swiftly  so  that  Saddam's  bart>aric  acts  can  be 
put  to  an  end 


Mrs  BYRON  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  48. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EMIGRATION  PRACTICES  AND 

POLICIES  OF  MONGOLIA  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H  DOC. 
NO.  102-36) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and  without  ob- 
jection, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

(For  statement  and  message  see  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  of  today, 
Wednesday,  January  23.  1991.  i 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RP:CF:SSP:S  TODAY 

Mr  GLICK.MAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  declare  recesses  today 
until  3:15  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas? 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  we  are  giving  recess  authority 
until  3:15  this  afternoon.  But  it  is  the 
mtention  to  come  back  on  the  floor 
with  this  vital  legislation  today,  is  it 
not? 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  correct.  We  are  wait- 


ing until  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee finishes  the  bill  on  deferral  of  pen- 
alties in  connection  with  income  tax 
returns  filed  by  our  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  in  the  Persian  Gulf  That 
bill  should  be  ready  by  3:15.  and  we  will 
take  that  up.  and  then  we  will  more 
than  likely  have  five  votes,  one  15- 
mlnute  vote  and  four  5-minule  votes  to 
follow: 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  really  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  object iim 


The 


RECESS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore. 
House  stands  in  recess  until  3:15. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  3:15  p.m 


D  1515 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Mazzoli )  at  3  o'clock  and 
15  minutes  p.m. 


EXTENDING  IH.S  DEADLINE  FOR 
DESERT  STORM  TROOPS 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKl  .Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  4)  to  extend  the  time  for  per- 
forming certain  acts  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws  for  individuals  perform- 
ing services  as  part  of  the  Desert 
Shield  Operation,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R.  4 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  EXTENSION  OK  TIME  FOH  ItHfORM 
INC  CERTAIN  A(TH. 

(a)        I.ND1VIDUALS         I'KKKoKMINO        DESERT 

Shield  Seirvices— Section  7508  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  i  relating  to  time 
for  performing-  certain  acts  postponed  by  rea- 
son of  service  In  combat  zone)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(O  Treatment  ok  Individuals  Perform- 
ing DESERT  Shield  Services  — 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  Individual  who  per- 
formed Desert  Shield  services  (and  the 
spouse  of  such  Individual)  shall  t>e  entitled  to 
the  Ijeneflts  of  this  section  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  such  services  were  services  referred 
to  In  sutMsectlon  la) 

"(2)  Desert  shield  services.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'Desert 
Shield  services'  means  any  services  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  in  sup- 
port of  such  Armed  Forces  If  - 

■■(A)  such  services  are  performed  in  the 
area  designated  tiy  the  President  pursuant  to 
this  subpanMrr^ph  as  the  Persian  Gulf 
Desert  Shield  area  .  and 
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■'iBi  such  services  are  performed  during 
the  period  iseginnlng  on  August  2.  1990.  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  any  portion  of 
the  area  referred  to  in  subparagraph  lAi  is 
designated  by  the  President  as  a  combat 
zone  pursuant  to  section  112   " 

(bi  Lvterest  alix)wed  on  Overpay- 
ments.— 

(1)  Section  7506  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (di  as 
subsections  (O,  (d>,  and  lei,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Special  rule  for  Overpayment.';  - 
"(1)  Ln  general.— Subsection  la)  shall  not 
apply     for     purposes     of    determining     the 
amount  of  Interest  on  any  overpayment   of 
tax. 

"(2)  Special  rules.— If  an  individual  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  return  and  such  return  is 
timely  filed  i determined  after  the  applica- 
tion of  such  subsection  1.  subsections  (b)(3) 
and  (e)  of  section  6611  shall  not  apply." 

(2)  Paragraph  i2i  of  section  7508ia)  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  '(including  in- 
terest)". 

(c)  Extension  available  for  HosprrAUZA- 

TION  IN  THE  UNTTED  STATES.— 

(1)  Ln  general —Subsection  (a)  of  section 
7508  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

(Ai  by  striking  "outside  the  United 
States"  the  first  plate  it  appears,  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  period  of  continuous 
hospitalization  outside  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  'the  period  of  continuous 
qualified  hospitalization". 

(2)  Qualified  hospitalization.— Section 
7508  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"igi  Qualified  Hospitalization.— For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  lai.  the  term  'qualified 
hospitalization'  means— 

"(II  any  hospitalization  outside  the  United 
States,  and 

"i2)  any  hospitalization  inside  the  United 
States,  except  that  not  more  than  5  years  of 
hospitalization  may  be  taken  int«  account 
under  this  paragraph. 

Paragraph  <2t  shall  not  apply  for  purposes  of 
applying  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
spouse  of  an  individual  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  subsection  (a)." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1990. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKl]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ar- 
cher] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  presently 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4.  a  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


This  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  ancl  Means,  would  ensure 
that  our  Armed  Forces  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  can  concentrate  on  their 
military  duties  without  concern  for 
any  tax  paperwork  back  home.  This  is 
the  least  we  can  do  in  recognition  of 
the  sacrifice  and  commitment  of  our 
brave  men  and  women  fighting  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area. 

Specifically.  H.R.  4  would  provide  an 
automatic  tax-filing  extension  for 
Desert  Shield  troops,  so  that  they 
would  not  have  to  file  tax  returns  until 
6  months  after  they  leave  the  Persian 
Gulf  area.  This  is  the  same  filing  ex- 
tension already  provided  to  troops  in 
combat  zones.  H.R.  4  would  make  the 
same  extensions  available  to  Desert 
Shield  troops  for  the  period  before  the 
combat  zone  was  declared. 

The  bill  would  also  make  other  im- 
provements to  the  tax  treatment  of 
troops  in  combat  zones  generally.  For 
instance,  it  would  provide  for  payment 
of  interest  on  tax  refunds  for  the  period 
of  the  filing  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has- 
been  developed  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  administra- 
tion and  with  interested  parties  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  can  be  en- 
acted as  expeditiously  as  possible,  as 
an  expression  of  our  ongoing  support 
for  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I 
strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  in  cosponsor- 
ing  H.R.  4  and  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  bill  providing  relief  from  certain 
provisions  for  our  troops  involved  in 
Desert  Storm. 

The  President  has.  by  Executive 
order,  designated  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a 
combat  zone.  Pursuant  to  current  law. 
that  Executive  order  suspends  certain 
tax  filing  and  payment  requirements 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  lo- 
cated in  the  combat  zone.  While  these 
individuals  are  located  in  the  des- 
ignated region,  they  are  relieved  from 
the  deadlines  for  filing  returns,  paying 
taxes,  contesting  tax  liability,  and 
making  other  tax  filings.  Generally, 
these  obligations  are  delayed  until  180 
days  after  the  end  of  service  in  the 
combat  zone. 

H.R.  4  supplements  current  law  by 
extending  the  deadline  suspension  back 
to  August  2,  1990.  Current  law  starts 
the  suspension  only  upon  the  designa- 
tion of  the  combat  zone  on  January 
17~-in  other  words,  upon  the  onset  of 
Desert  Storm.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  suspension  will  apply  also  to  troops 
stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  during 
the  build  up  prior  to  Desert  Storm.  In 
view  of  the  sacrifices  these  men  and 
women  are  making  for  us,  a  temporary 
reprieve    from    the    Internal    Revenue 
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Code    is   the   very    least   we    can   give 
them. 

H.R.  4  makes  two  other  favorable 
changes  to  current  law.  First,  for  over- 
payments of  tax,  it  requires  the  ERS  to 
pay  to  the  taxpayer  interest  accrued 
during  the  suspension  period  Current 
law  suspends  interest  accrual  on  both 
underpayments  and  overpayments  of 
tax  during  the  suspension  period.  The 
bill  would  not  change  the  rule  for  un- 
derpayments. Thus,  members  of  the 
.■\rmed  Forces  due  a  refund  would  re- 
ceive interest  on  the  overpayment; 
those  who  owe  additional  tax  would 
not  be  charged  interest. 

Second.  H.R.  4  allows  hospitalization 
inside  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  suspension  period.  Currently,  for 
those  injured  as  a  result  of  ser\-lce  in  a 
combat  zone,  the  suspension  period 
continues  if  they  are  hospitalized  out- 
side of  the  United  States  but  not  if 
they  are  hospitalized  inside  the  United 
States.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
supension  period  remains  in  effect  for 
continuous  hospitalization  inside  the 
United  States  for  a  period  up  to  5 
years. 

I  think  the  message  of  this  bill  is  Im- 
portant We  support  our  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Daily,  they  endure  hard- 
ship and  danger.  Some  will  give  their 
lives.  Under  these  circumstances,  we 
need  to  convey  clearly  our  apprecia- 
tion and  unqualified  support  for  them. 
This  bill  is  the  least  that  we  should  do. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms 
Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in  suppd 
of  H.R.  4,  which  will  extend  the  filing  deadline 
lor  Operation  Desert  Storm  personnel  until  6 
months  after  tlieir  service  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm  has  ended.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Rostenkowski  for  sponsonng 
this  resoluton  and  bnnging  rt  to  ttie  ftoof  in 
such  a  timely  manner. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  oor  troops 
in  Saixji  Arabia.  These  young  peopte  are 
among  our  best  and  brightest  They  are  toyal. 
patriotic,  arxi  Ixave.  Even  though  some  of 
them  tiave  t)een  in  the  desert  since  August, 
their  morale  is  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  least  we  can  do  for  the 
men  arxj  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  for 
their  families  is  extend  the  income  tax  filir>g 
deadline  until  6  monttis  after  tfwir  service  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  ended.  We  can  also 
make  sure  that  those  who  are  owed  a  refund 
will  receive  tfie  interest  tfiat  the  Government 
accumulates  after  Ap)ril  15. 

This  may  not  seem  like  mixh,  txjt  rt  is  an 
important  part  of  our  commitment  to  stand  be- 
hind the  men  and  women  serving  as  part  of 
Operabon  Desert  Storm.  It  is  also  part  of  our 
effort  to  help  their  families  struggling  at  home. 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  for  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr  ARCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McGrath] 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  let?lslation. 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  SCHULZE]. 

Mr  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
first  Republican  cosponsor  of  this 
measure,  li-t  me  commend  your  effort 
to  grant  tax  relief  for  our  men  and 
women  risking  their  lives  in  the  Middle 
East.  At  the  very  least,  we  must  reas- 
sure them  that  all  is  well  at  home.  As 
April  15  rapidly  approaches,  our  sol- 
diers must  know  that  the  IRS  will  not 
pounce  on  them  upon  their  return 
home 

Now  that  the  President  has  issued  an 
executive  order  designating  the  Middle 
East  as  a  combat  zone,  our  effort  today 
will  build  on  that  order  We  will  extend 
the  time  period  for  tax  relief  retro- 
actively to  August  2  of  last  year.  Rath- 
er than  two  thirds  of  a  loaf,  we  are  re- 
assuring our  soldiers  of  a  whole  loaf 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  our  action  today 
will  grant  some  relief  to  the  worried 
minds  of  loved  ones  back  home,  and 
allow  the  men  and  women  in  our 
Armed  Forces  to  concentrate  on  the 
dangerous  Job  at  hand,  Let  us  pray  that 
our  troops  can  return  home  soon. 

Mr  ARCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  SuNDguisT) 

Mr  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  our 
ranking  member  for  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
4.  With  the  pressures  on  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  as  has 
been  stated,  it  is  critical  to  show  our 
supp<:)rt  for  our  forces  in  every  way  pos- 
sible and  to  relieve  the  worries  and 
tensions  here  at  home  So  I  think  it  is 
terribly  Important  that  we  pass  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  piece  of  legislation 

Mr  ARCHER  .Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr   S<5L0M0N]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  giving  me  this  time, 
and  I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr  Rostfinkowski),  and 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr  ARCHERl.  for  this  piece 
of  vital  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  hack  in  1951.  when  I 
served  in  the  L'  S  Marine  Corps.  I 
think  my  salary  as  a  Pfc  was  $75  a 
month  By  1979  the  salaries  had  gone  up 
considerably,  but  American  troops 
serving  overseas  were  still  living  on 
food  stamps,  along  with  their  families 
back  home  Today  we  have  raised  those 
salaries     considerably,     to     the     point 


where    it    is    an    honorable    career,    al- 
though compensation  is  still  minimal. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  take  into  con 
sideration  that  many  of  our  reservists 
and  our  National  Guard  troops  who 
were  called  up  have  taken  25-percent 
pay  cuts,  50-percent  pay  cuts,  75-per- 
cent pay  cuts,  and  they  are  serving 
over  in  Saudi  Arabia  today  while  their 
families  are  at  home  wondering  who  is 
going  to  make  the  mortgage  payments, 
who  is  going  to  make  the  car  pay- 
ments, and  who  is  going  to  put  the  food 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  today 
helps  a  little  bit.  It  is  not  much,  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
most  certainly  commend  again  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ARCHER),  and  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi].  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  in  a  timely 
manner. 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  UiTON). 

Mr.  UI>TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
both  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  I  can  tell 
the  Members,  as  I  have  met  with  a 
number  of  family  members  of  those 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  this 
has  been  a  great  concern.  Let  me  relate 
a  story  along  this  line. 

Just  last  week  I  met  with  the  wife  of 
a  serviceman.  She  was  in  tears,  think- 
ing about  her  IRS  material  that  was  in 
a  shoe  box  in  a  closet  in  Georgia,  and. 
of  course,  she  was  in  Stevensville,  MI, 
where  I  met  with  her.  She  was  in  tears, 
thinking  about  trying  to  fill  out  the 
form,  and  even  not  knowing  what  a  W- 
2  form  was,  let  alone  how  it  was  to 
work  in  filing  her  income  tax  return. 

I  told  her  I  would  come  back  to 
Washington  and  talk  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues  on  the  committee  about  this 
situation.  I  am  delighted  now  that  this 
is  already  on  the  floor  today,  and  I 
urge  a  unanimous  vote  for  Its  passage. 

Mr.  ARCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Goss]. 

Mr  GOSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  stand  here  today,  our 
troops  are  bravely  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gult, 
in  defense  of  the  ideals  and  pnncipies  that 
make  this  country  unique 

They  face  clangers  and  uncertainties  that 
we — safely  here  at  home — sometimes  might 
have  trout))e  ptcturing  While  tt>ere  is  little  we 
can  do  to  reduce  the  dangers  and  penis  of 
war.  there  are  things  we  can  and  should  do  to 
reduce  other  uncertainties  We  can  otter  our 
troops  ttie  p»ec^  of  nmnd  tfiat  comes  from 
knowing  thai  their  firvarcial  matters  are  tjeing 
taken  care  of.  from  knowing  tfiat  their  families 
are  tteing  provided  for  in  tfieir  absence  from 
knowing  ttiat  we  are  m  their  debt  and  tt«t  we 
will  continue  to  support  them  in  every  possible 
way. 


To  this  aim.  I  commend  our  President  and 
this  country  for  p>ulling  togettier  in  support  not 
)ust  of  tfie  troops,  but  also  of  their  families. 

We  must  not  forget  the  husbands,  wives, 
chikjren.  and  siblings  wtx)  are  also  making  tre- 
mendous sacrifices    They  need  our  help,  too 

i  am  pfoud  of  the  people  in  my  district  in 
soutfTwest  FlorxJa — ttiey  have  joined  together 
behind  the  Operation  Desert  Storm  lamilies. 
providing  everything  from  food  and  financial 
assistance  to  a  strong  shoukJer  to  lean  on 
These  support  groups  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  families  cope  with  ttiese  anxious 
times — today  we  m  Congress  can  join  with 
President  Bush  in  taking  another  step  provid- 
ing some  tax  relief 

Mr  Speaker,  we  owe  our  troops  whatever 
support  we  can  give  ttiem — truly  it  is  a  small 
token  compared  with  wtiat  they  are  giving  us 

Mrs  LLOYD  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H  R  4  to  provide  tax  relief  to  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  ternbly  impor- 
tant ttiat  we  do  all  we  can  to  alleviate  any  corv 
cerns  which  our  Armed  Forces  personnel 
serving  in  the  gulf  may  have  with  respect  to 
their  tax  reporting  requirements  and  this  legis- 
lation should  accomplish  this 

This  bill  grants  an  automatic  extension  to 
file  Federal  income  tax  returns,  and  pay  taxes, 
for  all  soldiers  and  support  personnel  involved 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  operation — not  )ust  ttx)se 
persons  operating  in  the  actual  combat  zone 
Urvjer  this  bill,  such  irxlividuals  and  their 
spouses  would  not  tie  required  to  file  and  pay 
Federal  taxes  until  6  months  after  their  service 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  ended  Such  service 
would  include  any  (Der'od  of  continuous  hos- 
pitalization resulting  from  injuries  received  dur- 
ing the  operation,  as  well  as  any  period  during 
which  an  individual  may  be  missing  in  action. 
The  measure  also  requires  that  it  an  individual 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  operation  is  due  a 
tax  refund,  the  IRS  must  pay  interest  earned 
on  the  refund  between  April  15  and  the  date 
the  individual  finally  files,  provided  the  person 
tiles  within  the  extended  &-month  deadline 

Our  armed  services  p>ersonnel  presently  in 
the  gull  are  serving  our  country  courageously 
and  I  salute  them  This  legislation  shouW  pro- 
vide the  support  they  deserve  to  provide  the 
necessary  relief  from  immediate  tax  obliga- 
tions which  may  be  difficult  to  meet  as  a  result 
of  their  service  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jcin 
with  me  in  strongly  supporting  ttie  passage  of 
H  R    4 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill.  H  R  4, 
will  extend  a  measure  of  assistance  to  all  per- 
sonnel involved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  by 
granting  an  automatic  extension  of  require- 
ments to  (lie  irx;ome  tax  returns  or  piay  taxes. 

These  brave  men  and  women  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  struggle  against  Iraqi  ag- 
gression which  demands  ttieir  constant  dedi- 
cation Their  mission  is  difficult  enough,  and 
the  concerns  ot  ttieir  husbands,  wives,  and 
children  are  grave  enough,  wittxjut  facing  the 
additional  txjrden  of  worrying  about  tiling  ttieir 
returns  and  paying  their  taxes. 

Under  present  law.  soWiers  arxJ  other  per- 
sonnel serving  in  designated  combat  zones 
are  automatically  granted  an  extensjon  ot  6 
nxmttis  from  the  time  they  leave  combat 
zones  to  file  and  pay  their  taxes.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  nrxxWies  current  law  Ijy 
providing   tfvat   amy   indrvidual   wtx)   performs 
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Desen  Shield  services  is  entitled  to  the  tiene- 
tits  ot  the  current  law  extension.  This  would 
mean,  tf>en,  that  personnel  would  be  entitled 
to  ttie  tieneftts  ot  the  suspension  ot  time  provi- 
sions from  the  commencement  ot  their  partici- 
pation in  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  not  just 
from  the  date  ot  the  January  17.  1991 ,  Execu- 
tive order  making  the  combat  zone  designa- 
tion. This  bill  also  requires  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  pay  interest  earned  on  any  re- 
fund due  between  April  1 5  and  the  date  the  in- 
dividual IS  atile  to  file  within  \he  &-month  dead- 
line. 

I  was  proud  to  join  Chairman  Rostenkowski 
as  an  onginal  cosponsor  ot  this  measure,  and 
I  connmend  him  for  introducing  it  and  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  quickly.  The  least  we  can  do  to 
support  and  assist  our  troops  is  to  tree  thiem 
of  one  concern  so  that  they  are  tjetter  able  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  switt  and  success- 
ful completion  ot  ttieir  mission.  1  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original 
cosponsor.  I  nse  in  support  today  of  H.R.  4, 
which  provides  tax  relief  to  our  military  person- 
nel serving  in  the  Persian  Gult.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  tor  his  switt  action  on  this 
measure. 

The  President  took  the  first  step  in  providing 
tax  relief  to  our  brave  men  and  women  serving 
in  tfie  Persian  Gult  when  he  signed  an  Execu- 
tive order  on  Monday,  designating  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  areas,  airspace,  arxJ  adjacent  wa- 
ters as  a  combat  zone  This  designation  is  ef- 
fective from  the  time  hostilities  began  on  Janu- 
ary 17. 

The  effect  ot  this  Executive  order  is  to  ex- 
tend for  military  personnel  serving  in  ttte  Per- 
sian Gulf  the  time  penod  tor  tiling  tax  returns, 
paying  taxes  or  filing  claims  for  credits  or  re- 
funds to  180  days  after  returning  from  the 
combat  zone. 

Further,  military  pay  received  by  enlisted 
personnel  while  serving  in  ttie  combat  zone  is 
excluded  from  taxation.  Commissioned  officers 
receive  a  S500  exclusion  from  income  per 
month  of  military  pay  tor  tax  purposes. 

H.R.  4  contains  several  important  provisions 
which  buikj  on  the  tax  relief  triggered  by  the 
Executive  order.  This  legislation  provides  that 
the  benefits  of  these  suspensions  will  be  ex- 
terxjed  to  the  time  a  person  began  serving  in 
Operation  Desert  Shield — svhich  could  be  as 
early  as  August  2,  1 990. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  ttiat  the  IRS  must 
pay  interest  on  refunds  which  were  due  but 
were  not  claimed  until  later  due  to  service  In 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  suspension  provi- 
sions to  apply  not  only  to  continuous  hos- 
pitalization outside  the  United  Stales,  but  also 
to  continuous  hospitalization  inside  tt>e  United 
States  from  injuries  sustained  within  the  com- 
bat zone. 

The  retinements  provkJed  in  this  legislation 
are  important  and  should  be  enacted  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  hope  ttiat  ttiis  legislatkjn  will 
send  a  signal  of  our  strong  support  tor  ttie  val- 
iant duty  ot  our  military  men  and  women  per- 
forming in  the  Persian  Gult. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
bill  that  will  give  our  service  personnel  in  the 
Persian  Gult  an  extra  6  months  to  file  their  tax 
returns. 


With  war  now  raging  in  the  Middle  East, 
we're  asking  tens  ot  ttx)usands  ot  our  service 
men  and  women  to  risk  their  lives  tor  ttieir 
country. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  let  ttiem  deter  fil- 
ing their  Federal  tax  returns  until  6  months 
after  ttie  end  ot  this  conflict.  The  exemption 
also  will  apply  to  spouses. 

Our  laws  currently  grant  a  6-month  tax-tiling 
delay  to  soWiers  in  combat  zones.  This  bill  will 
extend  that  privilege  to  all  soWiers  and  support 
personnel  involved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

It  Is  my  tiope  that  prompt  approval  ot  House 
Resolution  4  will  provide  a  small  measure  ot 
relief  to  our  military  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  ot  H.R.  4,  a  bill  to  give  ttie  men 
and  women  serving  the  Nation  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf  determent  from  the  income  tax  filing 
deadline.  I  commend  ttie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois tor  addressing  an  issue  ot  obvious  con- 
cern tor  anyone  who  has  visited  our  troops  in 
the  fiekj  as  he  has.  After  our  tnp  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  last  tall,  it  was  very  clear  that  ttie 
austere  conditions,  remote  location,  and  corv 
slant  threat  of  hostilities  created  an  envirorv 
ment  that  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  de- 
cision by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  re- 
quire service  members  to  adhere  to  the  stand- 
ard filing  deadlines.  There  was  simply  no  way 
that  we  could  reasonatHy  expect  our  troops  to 
live  by  the  same  standard  expected  of  Ameri- 
cans here  at  tiome,  and  any  effort  to  enforce 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  decision  would 
have  resulted  in  unnecessary  hardship  and 
stress  for  many  service  members  and  their 
families.  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  issues 
that  I  included  H.R.  4  with  a  numtjer  of  other 
initiatives  designed  to  help  Desert  Storm  per- 
sonnel in  the  Military  Personnel  Pay  and  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1991  (H.R.  557)  which  I  introduced 
last  Fnday. 

Although  much  ot  the  early  concern  atxiut 
the  filing  deadline  has  now  tieen  addressed 
with  the  Presidents  declaration  of  the  AratHan 
Peninsula  area  as  a  combiat  zone,  ttie  bill 
makes  two  changes  to  the  code  that  are  vital 
enhancements  to  the  combat  zone  tax  exclu- 
sion rules.  Ttie  payment  of  interest  to  ttie 
service  member,  and  the  extension  of  the  sus- 
pension penod  to  Include  periods  of  continu- 
ous hospitalization  inside  the  United  States 
are  important  aspects  ot  the  bill  that  wanant 
our  continued  attention.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  strong- 
ly recommend  my  colleagues  vote  tor  pas- 
sage. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  in  strong 
suppiort  of  H.R.  4,  legislation  granting  ttie  men 
and  women  ot  our  Armed  Forces  currently 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  an  auto- 
matic, 6-month  extension  to  file  their  Federal 
tax  returns. 

In  recent  days,  ttie  world  has  watched  as 
the  allied  forces  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  tiave 
begun  their  drive  to  force  Iraqi  military  torces 
out  ot  Kuwait.  And  while  we  have  been  erv 
couraged  with  some  earty  reports  ttiat  t^ie  air 
campaign  tias  met  with  initial  success,  it  still  is 
not  known  how  king  this  operation  will  take. 

Given  this  urx»rtainty,  it  is  paramount  tor 
ttie  102d  Congress  to  pass  legislatkxi  swiftly 
granting  ttie  American  military  personnel  in- 
volved in  Operabon   Desert  Storm  an  auto- 
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matic,  6-month  extension  of  ttie  April  1 5  dead- 
line tor  filing  ttieir  Federal  income  tax  returns. 
The  automatK  extension  ttiat  this  measure 
provides  applies  not  only  to  individuals  facing 
actual  comliat,  but  also  to  all  Desert  Storm 
personnel  involved  in  support  roles.  There  can 
tie  no  question  ttiat  the  allies'  initial  success 
are  biased,  in  large  piart,  on  ttie  extraordinary 
efforts  of  allied  men  and  women  behind  the 
front  lines.  They  are  equally  deserving  of  this 
measure. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  ttiat  H.R.  4  v^li  re- 
quire the  Internal  Revenue  Service  [IRS]  to 
pay  any  eligible  military  indivkJual  interest  on 
their  refund  from  between  April  15  and  ttie 
date  ttiat  ttiey  file  their  return,  provided  they 
do  so  within  ttie  6-month  extension  period 
Any  Federal  revenues  lost  under  this  provision 
are  a  small  pince  to  pay  tor  ttie  bravery  ttiai 
our  Armed  Forces  are  exhitxting  urxJer  tiostile 
and  diffcult  circumstances. 

I  tiope  that  my  colleagues  in  ttie  House  and 
Senate  will  join  me  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion, so  ttiat  it  can  be  sent  to  President  Bush 
promptly  and  signed. 

Grving  our  military  personnel  this  extension 
IS  the  least  that  we  can  do  to  help  thousands 
and  ttiousands  of  brave  men  and  women  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  sup- 
port H.R.  4,  legislation  before  ttie  House  today 
to  (xovide  an  automatic  extension  to  file  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns  to  all  military  and  sup- 
port personnel  involved  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  op- 
eration. 

The  coverage  ot  this  act  extends  to  every- 
one involved  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  not 
simply  ttiose  persons  operating  in  a  des- 
ignated comtial  zone. 

This  will  include  memtjers  of  Wisconsin's 
128th  Air  National  Guard,  a  unit  t>ased  in 
Egypt,  which  has  tieen  an  active  participant  in 
Persian  Gulf  operations. 

Despite  ttie  contnbutions  of  the  i28th  to  the 
war  effort,  its  members  do  not  receive  immi- 
nent danger  (jay,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  tree 
mailing  or  tax-exempd  status  of  military  pay 
This  is  due  to  an  artjitrary  determination  on 
combat  area  and  stationing  decisions 

Mr.  Speaker,  rt  is  my  strong  belief  ttiat  units 
such  as  ttie  I28th,  which  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
war  effort,  stiould  receive  imminent  danger 
pay,  free  mailing,  and  tax-exempt  status  o! 
military  pay.  It  is  my  hope  ttiat  Defense  Sec- 
retary Cheney  will  revise  Department  policy  m 
this  regard.  I  hope  that  ottier  Members  ot  this 
House  join  me  in  urging  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in 
strong  support  of  ttie  legislatkin  beiore  us 

By  grving  our  sokJiers  currently  involved  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  this  slight  relief  we 
are,  in  a  very  small  way,  stiowing  tfiem  our 
appreciation  for  ttie  sacrifices  ttiey  are  making 
and  the  hardship  ttiey  are  enduring. 

I  am  sure  that  every  American  citizen  joins 
me  in  praying  that  this  war  will  tie  over  by 
April  15,  1991.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  how 
realistk;  ttiis  aspiratkxi  is.  Consequently,  we 
have  ttie  opportunity,  through  this  resotutkjn, 
to  give  our  Ixave  soldiers  a  weli-deserved 
break. 

Hopefully  ttiis  will  also  give  some  relief  to 
ttie  families  of  ttie  toyal  Americans  currently  in 
the  Persian  Gult.  They  certainly  have  enough 
to  worry  about 
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Mr  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  hope  that  this  is  only  one  of  many 
pteces  o(  legislation  that  this  Congress  passps 
in  the  upcoming  weeks  and  months  that  t)ene- 
fits  our  soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gult  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  these  loyal 
Americans,  and  their  (amilies  are  treated  with 
the  utmost  respet:!  and  consideration  the 
Amtuican  G<jvernmt?nt  has  to  otter 

Mr  BOEHLERT  Mr  Sr)eaker,  I  nse  in  sup- 
port ol  H  R  4  and  commerx)  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  vVays  arn,;  Means  for  bfing- 
inq  this  measure  to  the  House  so  expedi- 
tiously 

Hundreds  of  tlX)usarKls  of  American  service 
men  and  women  are  working  tirelessly  nghl 
now  to  make  the  Desert  Storm  operation  a  re- 
sounding success. 

The  absolute  last  thing  they  and  their  coura- 
geous families  need  to  worry  about  right  now 
are  deadlines  tor  tiling  income  tax  returns 
When  I  was  in  Saudi  Arat^^ia  |ust  ?  weeks  ago 
I  heard  repeatedly  from  our  troops  stationed 
there  that  the  pending  April  15  deadline  lor  fil- 
ing tax  returns  was  very  much  on  their  minds. 
That  makes  them  like  other  Arftericans  How- 
ever, unlike  other  Americans,  they  cannot  just 
drof)  everything  arnl  devote  tht^r  time  arxj  en- 
ergies to  complying  with  the  Ta«  C(X)e 

Under  this  legislation,  the  time  tor  filing  tax 
returns,  claiming  refunds,  and  performing 
other  acts  required  under  the  Federal  tax  laws 
would  t>e  extended  until  60  days  after  individ- 
uals complete  their  service  obligations  as  part 
ol  Desert  Storm 

It  will  tie  the  Presidents  responsibility  to 
make  formal  designations  of  the  units  o(  the 
Armed  Forces  that  are  a  part  of  the  operation. 

Our  intent  here  is  relieve  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel of  any  tear  that  Desert  Shield  or  Desert 
Storm  service  is  going  to  lead  to  troutiles  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Servce  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do 

Mr  ORTIZ  Mr  Sf^aker,  1  rise  tcxiay  in  sup- 
pxjrt  of  H  R  4,  extending  the  tax  deadline  for 
Persian  Gulf  personnel  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  important  and  practical  way  of  showing 
support  for  our  troops  and  their  families 

Military  personnel  across  the  country  have 
been  involved  m  the  Persian  Gult  operation 
since  last  August  Although  many  of  the  troops 
have  t)een  deployed  to  the  combat  zone  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  others  have  been  transferred 
from  their  customan/  assignments  to  support 
the  operations  associated  with  Desert  Shield. 
and  now  Desert  Storm  These  transfers  of  ac- 
tive duty  personnel,  as  well  as  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  troops,  have  caus»''d  significant 
hardships  and  strained  the  financial  security  of 
many  families  Concern  over  meeting  the  April 
15  deadline  lor  filing  income  tax  returns  is  an 
unnecessary  burden  that  deserved  to  be  ad- 
dressed 

Under  existing  law  U  S  sokliers  and  per- 
sonnel operating  in  combat  ^ones  are  auto- 
matically granted  an  extension  ot  6  months 
from  the  time  they  leave  comtwt  zones  to  file 
and  pay  their  Federal  lax  returns  I  t)elieve 
ttiaf  this  legislation,  which  broadens  the  scope 
of  the  6-month  extension  to  include  all  ptjrson- 
nel  involved  in  the  Persian  Gull  operation,  not 
|ust  tfxjse  operating  in  ttie  comtiat  /one.  is 
both  lair  and  timely  Alttwugh  the  lives  of  per- 
sonnel stationed  outside  the  combal  zone  may 
not  t>e  m  imminent  danger,  their  contritxrtion  is 


no  less  important  and  certainly  the  stations 
transfer  are  disruptive  to  their  normal  family 
lives. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  deadline  for  the 
payment  of  Federal  taxes  without  penalty,  the 
bill  requires  ttie  IRS  to  pay  interest  on  ttie 
amount  ot  ttie  refund  t>etween  April  15.  and 
the  date  the  return  is  tiled  as  long  as  it  is  with- 
in the  6-month  deadline  I  support  this  provi- 
sion, which  goes  the  extra  step  in  ensuring 
that  our  military  comtjat  arxj  support  personnel 
are  not  financially  penalize*.!  durirnj  their  serv- 
ice to  our  Nation, 

This  IS  a  good  bill  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  expressing  our  grati- 
tude for  our  troops  and  relieving  one  of  their 
many  concerns  regarding  the  well-being  of 
their  families.  I  tiope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  H.R.  4. 

Mr  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli),  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  4,  &a  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   BY    THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  will 
now  put  the  question  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  further 
proceeding's  were  postponed  today,  and 
then  on  the  motions  postponed  on 
Tuesday,  January  22.  1991,  in  the  order 
in  which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  41.  by 
the  yeas  and  nays; 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  48.  by 
the  yeas  and  nays; 

H  R.  4,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H  R   3,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  40. 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


by 


CONDEMNING  THK  IKAyl  ATTACK 
AGAINST  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  Is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  41.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  t^-mpore  The 
question  i.s  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr  F.^.s- 
rEU.]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
,ind  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  41,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

This  is  a  15-mlnute  vote,  'o  be  fol- 
lowed by  four  5-minute  votes. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were —  yeas  416.  nays  0. 
not  voting  18.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  Ill 
YEAS— 416 


.\bercroinble 

Cunningham 

Hasten 

Ackemuji 

Dannemeyer 

Hatcher 

Alfxaodfr 

Darden 

Hayes  iIL) 

AUard 

Darts 

Heney 

AodersoD 

DeFaao 

Heftier 

AndrawaiME) 

OeLauro 

Henry 

Andrawt  (NJ) 

DeLay 

Herser 

Andrem  (TX) 

Delluma 

Hertel 

Anounzlo 

Derrick 

Hoagland 

AoUioay 

Dickinson 

Hobeon 

Applfl(kt« 

Dicks 

Hocbbrueckner 

Archer 

Olncell 

Holloway 

Krmfy 

Dlzon 

Hopkins 

Aaplo 

Donnelly 

Horn 

AUIos 

Dooley 

Horton 

AuColQ 

DoolltUe 

Houghton 

Baochtu 

Dorian  (NDi 

Hoyer 

Baker 

Doman  (CAi 

Hubbard 

Balleii««r 

Downey 

Hurkaby 

Bu-nanl 

Dreler 

Hughes 

BiJTelt 

Duncan 

Hunt«r 

Banlett 

Durbln 

Hutto 

Barton 

Dwypr 

Hyde 

Balertuui 

Early 

Inhofe 

BsUenaon 

Eckart 

Ireland 

Bennett 

Mwards  (CAi 

Jacobs 

Bentlry 

Edwards  lOKi 

James 

Bereutfr 

Edwards  (TXi 

Jefferson 

Berman 

Emerson 

Jenkins 

BevUl 

Eocel 

Johnson  iCT) 

Bllbray 

EncUsh 

Johnson  iSDl 

BlllraktB 

Erdrelch 

Johnston 

Bllley 

Espy 

Jones  iGA) 

Boehlen 

Evans 

Jones  (NC) 

Boehner 

Fascell 

Jonti 

Bonlor 

Fawell 

Kanjonikl 

Borskl 

Failo 

Kaptur 

Boucher 

Felghan 

Kaslcb 

Boxer 

Fields 

Kennedy 

Brewat«r 

FUh 

Kennelly 

Brooks 

Fl&ke 

Klldee 

Broomfleld 

F'jgUctU 

K!eo2ka 

Browder 

Fnrd  iMI) 

Klug 

Brown 

Frank  iMAi 

Kolbe 

Bruce 

Franks  (CT) 

Kolter 

Bnanl 

Frf'Bt 

Kopelskl 

Bunnln« 

Oallegly 

Kostmayer 

Burton 

Gallo 

Kyi 

Bustamant« 

Oaydoa 

LaFalcf 

Byron 

Oejdenson 

Lagomar«tno 

Callahan 

Okas 

Lancaster 

Camp 

Gephardt 

Ijuitos 

Campbell  iCA) 

Oeren 

LjiHiX-cr 

Cardm 

Gibbons 

I-aughlln 

Carper 

Gllchreat 

Ij<'hmac   CA) 

Chandler 

Glllmor 

Uhmao  iFL) 

Chapman 

GUman 

Lent 

Clay 

Gingrich 

Levin  1  MI) 

Clement 

Ollckman 

Lewis  iCA) 

Cllnjer 

Gonialez 

Lewis  iFL) 

Coble 

Ooodllng 

Lewis  (GA) 

Coleman  (MOl 

Gordon 

Llghtfool 

Colemao  (TX  i 

Goas 

Llplnskl 

CoUlnadL) 

Oradlson 

Livingston 

Collins  (HI) 

Grandy 

Lloyd 

Combest 

Gray 

Long 

Condit 

Green 

Lowery  iCA) 

Conle 

Guarlnl 

Lowey  (NY) 

Conyen 

Ganderson 

Luken 

Cooper 

Hall  (OH  1 

MachUey 

CosMllo 

llail  'TXl 

Madlgan 

Coufhlln 

Hamilton 

Mantnn 

Cox  (CA) 

Hammer*  hmidl 

Markey 

Coz  lIL) 

Hani  (..  k 

Marlenee 

Coyne 

Hanwn 

Martin 

Crane 

HlUTlS 
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M&^TnuiPfi 

MaZ7*ll 

Mi.-Candlem 

McCloskey 

Mi-CoUum 

.McCrf-ry 

MfCurdy 

McDadc 

MtI>rmott 

Mi-Gr&th 

MvHugh 

MfMlUani.NCi 

McMtllen  iMDi 

MiNulty 

Me.vers' 

Mtume 

.Ml.  hi-1 

Mllicr  iCAi 

M'.llT  (OHi 

Miller  iWAi 

Mlneta 

.Mink 

M  oak  ley 

VoUnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mrvorhead 

Mnran 

Morelltt 

Mcirn»<:>n 

M  urphi 

Munha 

Myre 

Naitle 

.SaU  her 

.Seal  iMA) 

NealiNC) 

Nichols 

Nnwak 

Nuspic 

Oaksx 

OtMTRtar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortli 

Orton 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (LTi 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallcne 

PanettA 

Parker 

PaT  ten\nn 

Pax  on 

Payne iNJ) 

Payne  i  VAi 

PeaAe 

Pelom 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  (FLj 


Campbell  iCO. 

Can- 

Crajner 

de  la  Garza 

D>-maUy 

Ford  'TNi 


Peterson    MS  ' 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

(juillen 

K&hall 

Kamstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Rjvula 

Rhode* 

Rli  hardscn 

Hldjre 

RiW 

Rlnaldo 

Rltt«r 

R-ibertu 

Rc^e 

Rt'emer 

Hogen 

RfihratMuiher 

Ri^s-lx'htlnen 

Rose 

R/->8t*nkow8kl 

Roth 

Roukema 

RC'Wland 

Rusao 

Satio 

Sanders 

.Sangmeisti-r 

San  to  rum 

Sarpallu^ 

Savage 

Sawyer 

sax  ton 

S^haefer 

S<  heuer 

schin 

Schroeder 

Sc.hulze 

Schumer 

.Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

.Sharp 

Shaw 

.Shays 

Shust^r 

Sikoreki 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  iNV  i 

Slaughter  '  V.\ 

Smtlh  iFL- 

NOT  VOTING 

Hayes  (LAi 

Leach 

Levlne  (CAi 

Malsul 

McEwen 

.Mrazek 


Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  I  OR) 

Smith  iTX) 

Sol&rz 

Solomon 

Spent* 

Sprat  I 

staggers 

StalllDgs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swelt 

sw.rt 

S\nar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  'CA) 

Thomas  iGAi 

TTiomas  (WV' 

Thornton 

TorrlcelU 

Towns 

Traricant 

Traxler 

Infioeld 

I'pton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Venlc^ 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waters 

Waxman 

Wel*r 

Weidtn 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wyhe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Younjr 

Young 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD — HOUSE 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  explain  that  I  wats  unavoidably  de- 
tained on  the  first  vote.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  41.  and  that  I  do  in  fact 
support  that  resolution. 
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iFL 


Roybal 

Snowe 

Torn-s 

Udali 

Waahington 

Weiss 


D  1546 


.Mr.  OWENS  cf  Utah  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr,  MARKEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  I  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  as  amended. 
was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "Concur- 
rent resolution  condemning  the  Iraqi 
attacks  against  Israel." 

A  Tnotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Mazzoli  I.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 
be  taken  on  all  of  the  additional  mo- 
tions to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  the 
Chair  has  postponed  further  proceed- 
ings. 


CONDEMNING  THE  BRUTAL 

TREATMENT    BY     IRAQ    OF    CAP- 
TURED SERVICE  MEMBERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  agreeing  to  the 
concurrent  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  48. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
B^-RON]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
48.  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

This  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  418.  nays  0. 
not  voting  16.  as  follows: 
iRoll  No.  12] 
YEAS--118 


,M>ercrombie 

Ackerman 

Alexander 

AUard 

.^nilersojD 

Andrews  ;MEi 

.Andrews  iNJ  > 

.Andrews  .TXi 

Annunzio 

.Anthony 

.^pple(rale 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Barrett 

Bartlttt 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bellensoc 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bev-lU 

Bilbray 

Bihrakls 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boehner 


Bonlor 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Broomneld 
Browder 
Brown 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bunnlng 
Burton 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Camp 

Campbell  (CA, 
Cardm 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO' 
Coleman  (TX' 
Ccllins  (ILi 
Collins  (Ml! 
Com  best 
Gondii 
Conte 
Conyers 


Cixjper 

Costello 

Coughlm 

Cox  iCAi 

Cox  (IL( 

Coyne 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Darts 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  iCA. 

Edwards  i  OK  > 

Edwards  iTXi 


Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Faweil 

Fazio 

Felghan 

P.eidf 

Fist 

Hake 

Foghetta 

Ford  'MI 

Frank  iMA. 

Franks  'CT' 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallc 

Gaydos 

Gejdenscn 

Geka^ 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Gillmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

GlKkman 

Gonzalez 

Goalhng 

Gordon 
Gobs 

Gradlson 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Guann! 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH 

Hall  iTXi 

Hamilton 

Hamm  e  rsc  hm  1  d  t 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hams 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  (IL( 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Herte; 

Hoagland 

Hohson 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Huttc 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

.lacobs 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD' 

Johnston 

Jones  'GA 

Jones  (NC 

Jonti 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Koibe 

Keller 

Kopetski 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 


LaFaloe 

Lagomarslno 

I..an  caster 

IjLntos 

LaRoccc 

Laughl  In 

Lehman  'CA 

Lehman  (FL 

Lent 

Le\-ln  (Mil 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA' 

Llghtfoot 

Lipmski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA' 

Lowey  i.SYi 

Luken 

.V.achtley 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Martinez 

Mavrouies 

Ma^^oll 

McCandlea* 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCrerj 

.McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC 

McMlIlen  (MD 

McNulty 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller 'CA 

Miller  (OHi 

Miller  (WAi 

Mmeta 

Mink 

Moakley 

McUna!-, 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA,. 

Neal  (NCi 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens  'NY 

Owens  ''.."T 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxcc 

Payne  (.NJ 

Payne iVA' 

Pease 

Peloel 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  ' 

Peterson  i 

Petn 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 


'FL 
'MN 


Poshard 

Pnce 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahali 

Rams  tad 

Range! 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Rilt«r 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Roger? 

Rchrabacher 

Ros-Lehtmen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukerris 

Rowian(J 

Russc 

Sabc 

Sanders 

Sangmevst4^r 

Santonirr. 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxtcn 

Scliaefer 

Scheuer 

Schirr 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schximer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharr 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Slslsky 

Skaggf 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter    NY) 

Slaughter  '  VA) 

Smith  iFL' 

Smith  (LAi 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith   OR 

Smith  'TX 

Solarz 

SC'lomon 

Spence 

Sprat  I 

Stagge.'-s 

Stalllngf 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Sw.Xt 

Synar 

Tail  on 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

TTiomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

TorrtoeU! 

Towns 

TraTicant 

Traxler 

Vnsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Ventc 
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ViSLlt'sky 

WeldoD 

Wylle 

Volbner 

WTieat 

Yate. 

Vacanovlch 

Whltten 

Yatron 

W&lker 

Winiama 

Young  (AK) 

WalBh 

WlUon 

Young  (FL) 

Washington 

Wlae 

ZellfT 

Walera 

Wolf 

Ztnuner 

Waxman 

Wolpe 

Web«r 

Wyden 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Cajnpbell  (CO) 

Leach 

Snowe 

Cramer 

Levlne  (CA) 

Torres 

de  la  Garza 

MaUul 

UdaU 

Dymally 

McEwen 

Weiss 

Fort  iTNi 

Murphy 

Hayes  (LA) 

Roybal 

D  1555 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  state 
thiat  I  was  unavoidably  absent  on  rollcall  votes 
11  and  12.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  aye  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  41 
and  aye  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  48. 


EXTENDING  UiS  DKADLINE  FOR 
DESERT  STORM  TROOPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  pending  business  is  the 
question  of  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill,  H.R.  4,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  Chair  will  announce  that  this  is 
a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  415,  nays  0, 
not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  13] 
YEAS— 415 

Bunolng 

Burton 

Buatamaote 

Byron 

Callahao 

Camp 

Campbell  iCA) 

CardiD 

Carper 

Can- 

Chandler 

(Hiapfnao 

Clay 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Colenuui  (MO) 

Coleman  iTXi 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  (MI) 

Coaibwt 

Coodlt 

Coato 


Abercromble 

Bateman 

Ackerman 

Bellenson 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Allard 

Bentley 

Anderson 

Berruter 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bennan 

Andrews  (NJi 

Be  Till 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bllbray 

Annunzio 

Blllrakla 

Aolhcny 

Bltley 

Applngate 

Boehlert 

An  hT 

Boehner 

\rm*'  V 

Bonlor 

\^Vi:, 

Borskl 

\ !  k ;  ti« 

Boucher 

AuCoin 

Boxer 

Bacchus 

Brewster 

Baker 

Brooks 

Ballncw 

Bpoomneld 

Barnard 

Browder 

Barrett 

Brown 

Bartleit 

Bruce 

Barton 

Bryant 

Convert 

Cooper 

CoMello 

Couchltn 

Cox  (CA) 

Cox (LL) 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis 

DeFazIo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dooley 

DooUtlle 

Dorgaa  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CAi 

Edwards  lOKl 

Edwards  iTXi 

Emerson 

Engel 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

FoglletU 

Fort  (MI) 

Frank  (MAi 

Franks  (CT> 

Frost 

Oallegly 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Oephartt 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

Gllchreat 

Olllmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Ollckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Ckirton 

Goes 

Gradlaon 

Grandy 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hams 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hayes  iIL) 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hoaclani) 

Uobson 

Hocbbrueckoer 


HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbart 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hulto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

James 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD> 

Johnston 

Jones  (GA) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

KopeUkI 

KosUnayer 

Kyi 

LaFaloe 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaAocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

LIghtfoot 

LIplnskI 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowey  (NY) 

Luken 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Marllnei 

MivrT:>ules 

MazzoU 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurty 

McDade 

.McDermott 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NC) 

McMtllen(MD) 

McNulty 

•Meyers 

.Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnart 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

.Moran 

Morella 

Morrison 

Mrazek 

Murphy 


Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Nunle 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Orton 

(3wens(NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

PanetU 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Perkins 

Peterson  ( FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Posbart 

Prtce 

Pursell 

(}ulUen 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Range  1 

Ravenel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regiila 

Rhodes 

Rlchartson 

Ridge 

RIggs 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehllnen 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangme  later 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Scliaefer 

Scbeuer 

ScIUIT 

Schroeder 

Schulte 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

SIkorskI 

SIslsky 

Skaggs 

Skaen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SUii(bter(NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (KLi 

Smith  iIA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 


Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 


Taylor  iSC 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vander  Jsgt 

Vento 

VIscloskv 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlcb 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 


"A  ati'r? 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

WTiltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyMe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  iFL) 

ZellfT 

Zlmmer 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 19 


Campbell  (CO) 

Matsul 

Snowe 

de  la  Garza 

McCandlesa 

Torres 

Dymally 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Fort  (TN) 

McEwen 

Weiss 

Hayes  (LA) 

Olln 

Wise 

Jacobs 

Payne  (VA) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Roybal 

D  1602 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vott^  w.is  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSON.-V!.  KXl'L.-KNA'rioN 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr  .SixMk'-r  i  :.  a  previous 
vote,  rollcall  i:i  H  H  1.  ixtcn.sion  of 
the  tax  deadline  fur  ;h>.  j.:,.  .v.rv.nK  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  w.t.-  in.iilvirtfntly 
detained  and  entpr-d  ;hi'  f'h.trrihc:  .^ci 
onds  after  the  vote  >.lu.seil  H.i.S  I  i.et-n 
present  I  would  have  voted    .ivi> 


•T.lJ.^oN.M,   KXri..AN.A,TION 

Mr.  .VlcCANDLKS.S  Mr  Sivaker.  on 
rollcall  No.  13.  dcalinK  with  H  K  4.  1 
was  Inadvf;  t.-r.r  ;%■  detained  Had  I  been 
here,  I  wouid  have  vntcd  "aye'  on  that 
measure  and  I  a-sk  that  my  vote  he 
shown  on  the  RkcorI)  following  the  reg- 
ular vote. 


\K'rKK.\NS    C()MPKN.<^ATION 
.A.MKNDMKNT.S  OF   mn 

The  .-^i'K.AKF.K  pro  tt>mpore  >Mr 
Mazzoli  1  The  iir.fin;.shi-d  tiu.-^ine.st-  us 
the  questiiin  i-f  ^u.sjvndir.K'  thv  rules 
and  fiassinK  the  bill,  H  K   a 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  t)i!l 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missinsippi  [Mr 
Montgomery]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R,  3.  on 
whKh  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 

This  is  a  &-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, anil  there  were  yeas  421.  nays  0, 
not  votin^r  13,  ius  follows 
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:Ro11  No,  14) 

Owens  (NY 

Rf,Klar.d 

Swett 

The  vote  was  taken  by 

electronic  d 

YEAS— 421 

Owens  (LT) 
Oiley 

Kussc 
Saho 

Swift 
Synaj- 

vice,  and  there  were — yeas  417.  nays 

Abercromble 

Doollttle 

Jones  (GA) 

Packart 

Sanders 

Tallon 

not  voting  17 

,  as  follows; 

Ackerman 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Jones  (NC) 

Pallone 

Sangmei.st#r 

Tanner 

Alexander 

Doman  (CA) 

Jontz 

PanetU 

Santorum 

Tauzln 

:Ron  No.  15] 

Allart 

Downey 

Kanjorski 

Parker 

S&rpalius 

Taylor  (MS) 

YE.'ii.S^Sn 

Anderson 

Dreler 

Kaptur 

Patterson 

Savage 

Taylor  (NC) 

Andrews  (MEi 

Duncan 

Kaslch 

Paxon 

Sawyer 

Thomas  (CA) 

Abercromble 

Dingell 

Jacobs 

Andrews  (NJi 

Durbln 

Kennedy 

Payne (NJ) 

Sax  ton 

Thomas  (GAi 

Ackerman 

Dixon 

James 

.\Ddrews  (TX) 

Dwyer 

Kennelly 

Payne  (VAi 

Schaefer 

Thomas  (WYi 

Alexander 

Donnelly 

Jefferson 

Annunzio 

Early 

Klldee 

Pease 

Scbeuer 

Thornton 

Ailart 

Dooley 

Jenkins 

Anthony 

Eckart 

Kleczka 

Pelosl 

Schlff 

Torricelll 

.Anderson 

DooUtlle 

Johnson  (CD 

Applegate 

Edwards  (CA) 

Klug 

Penny 

Schroeder 

Towns 

Andrews  iME 

Dorgac  (ND) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Archer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kolbe 

Perkins 

Schulze 

Traficacl 

.Andrews  1 N  J 

Doman  (CAi 

Johnston 

Armey 

Edwards  (TX 

Kolter 

Peterson  (FLi 

Schumer 

Traxler 

Andrews  iTX 

Downey 

Jones  (GA) 

Aspln 

Emerson 

Kopetski 

Pet*?rson  ( MN ) 

Sensenbrenner 

Unsoeld 

."innunzir. 

Dreler 

Jones  (NC) 

Atkins 

Engel 

Kostmayer 

Petri 

Senunc 

Upton 

.*.nthony 

Duncan 

Jontz 

AuColn 

English 

Kyi 

Pickett 

Sharp 

Valentine 

-Applegate 

Durbln 

Kanjorski 

Bacchus 

Erdrelch 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

Shaw 

Vander  Ja^ 

.\rcher 

Dwyer 

Kaptur 

Baker 

Espy 

Lagomarslno 

Porter 

Shays 

Vento 

.^rmey 

Early 

Kaslch 

Ballenger 

Evans 

Lancaster 

Poshard 

Shuster 

Visclosky 

.\spin 

Edwards  'CA 

Kennedy 

Bamart 

Fascell 

Lantos 

Prtce 

Sikorski 

Volkmer 

Atkins 

Edwarts  'OK 

Kennelly 

Barrett 

Fawell 

LaRocco 

Pursell 

Sislsky 

Vucanovlch 

AuColn 

Edward.'   T>: 

K-.ldee 

Bartlett 

Faxlo 

Laughlln 

(3ulllen 

Skaggs 

Walker 

BacchuE 

E.me.'-s.~L 

Kleczka 

Barton 

Felghan 

Leach 

Rahall 

Skeen 

Walsh 

Baker 

Engel 

Klug 

Batem&n 

Fields 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ramstad 

Skelton 

Washington 

Hallenper 

English 

Kolbe 

Bellenson 

Fish 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rangel 

Slatteo' 

Waters 

Bamaj-d 

Erdrelch 

Koiter 

Bennett 

Flake 

Lent 

Ravenel 

Slaughter  (NY  1 

Waxman 

Barrett 

Espy 

Kopettk; 

Bentley 

FoglletU 

Levin  (MI) 

Ray 

Slaughter  1V.A.1 

Weber 

Bartlett 

Evans 

Kostmayer 

Be renter 

Ford  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Reed 

Smith  (FLi 

Weldon 

Barton 

Fascell 

Kyi 

Berman 

Frank  (MAj 

Lewis  (FL) 

Regula 

Smith  iIA) 

Wheat 

Fawell 

l,^Falce 

Bertll 

Franks  (trPi 

Lewis  (GA) 

Rhodes 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whltten 

BaMMsB 

Fazic 

Lagomarslno 

Bllbray 

Frost 

LIghtfoot 

Richardson 

Smith  (OR) 

Williams 

BttBBtt 

Felghan 

Lancaster 

BlllrakU 

Gallegly 

LIplnskI 

Ridge 

Smith  (TX) 

Wilson 

Bentley 

Fields 

LACtOS 

BlUey 

Gallo 

Livingston 

Rlggs 

Solarz 

Wise 

Bereuter 

Fish 

LaRocco 

Boehlert 

Oaydos 

Lloyd 

RInaldo 

Solomon 

Wolf 

BevlU 

F.ake 

Laughlln 

Boehner 

Gejdenson 

Long 

Rltter 

Spence 

Wolpe 

Bllbray 

Foglletta 

LeACh 

Bonlor 

Gekas 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roberts 

Spratt 

Wyden 

Blllrakla 

Ford  'MI 

Lehir^aL    C  a  ) 

Bonikl 

Gephartt 

Lowey  (NY) 

Roe 

Staggers 

Wylle 

Bliley 

Frank    MA 

LehjTian    FL) 

Boucher 

Geren 

Luken 

Roemer 

Stalllngs 

Yates 

Boehlert 

F.-ankf   CT 

Lent 

Boxer 

Gibbons 

Machtley 

Rogers 

Stark 

Yatron 

Boehner 

Frost 

LeviB  (MI 

Brewster 

Ollchrest 

Madlgan 

Rohrabacher 

Stearns 

Youn?  i.^K) 

Bonlor 

Gallegly 

Lewis  (CA 

Brooks 

Glllmor 

Manton 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Stenholm 

Young  iFLi 

Borskl 

Gallc 

Lewis  (FL 

Broomfleld 

Oilman 

Markey 

Rose 

Stokes 

Zellff 

Boucher 

G&ydof 

Lewis  (GA 

Browder 

Gingrich 

Marlenee 

RostenkowskI 

studds 

Zlmmer 

Boxer 

Gejdenson 

LIghtfoot 

Brown 

Gllckman 

Martin 

Roth 

Slump 

Brewster 

Gekas 

Llpinski 

Bruce 

Gonzalez 

Martinez 

Roukema 

SundiiUist 

Brooks 

Geptiardt 

LinngfU-n 

Bryant 

Goodllng 

MavrouleF 

N.'WS-^ 

Broomfieid 

Geren 

Llcyd 

Bunning 

Gorton 

Mazzoli 

Browder 

Gibbone 

Long 

Burton 

Oosi 

McCandless 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Brown 

Gllchrest 

Lowery  (CA> 

Bustamante 

Gradlson 

M'.Closkey 

Campbell  (CO) 

Levlne  (CAi 

Torres 

Bruce 

Glllmor 

Lowey  (NT) 

Byron 

Grandy 

McCollum 

de  la  Garza 

Mat«ul 

Udall 

Bryant 

Oilman 

Luken 

Callihan 

Gray 

V<-Crery 

Dymally 

McEwen 

Weiss 

Bunning 

Gingnch 

Machtley 

djTif 

Green 

McCuri>- 

Fort  (TNi 

Roybal 
.Snowe 

Burton 

Gllckman 

Madigan 

Campbell  iCA) 

Guartnl 

McDade 

Hayes  (LA; 

BusLamante 

(^nzalez 

Man  ten 

Cax-lln 

Gunderson 

McDermott 

Byron 

(ioodling 

Markey 

Carjjer 

Hall  (OHi 

McGrath 

D  1610 

Callahan 

Gosf 

Marlenee 

Can- 

HalKTX) 

McHugh 

Camp 

Gradlson 

Martin 

Chandler 

Hamilton 

.McMillan  iNCi 

So  (two-th 

irds  having 

voted  in  favor 

Campbell    C.^ 

Grandy 

Martinet 

Chapman 

Hsjnmerschmldt 

.Mc.Milleni.MDi 

thereofi  the 

rules  were 

suspended  and 

Cardm 

Gray 

MavTcuiet 

Clay 
Clement 

Hancock 
Hansen 

McNulty 
.Meyers 

the  bill  was 

passed. 

Carper 

Can- 

Green 
Guartni 

Mazzcli 
MoCandle&s 

Cllnger 

Hams 

.Mfume 

The  result 

of  the  vote 

was  announced 

Chandler 

Gunderson 

McCloskey 

CoMe 

Hastert 

Michel 

as  above  recorded. 

Chapman 

Hall  (OH 

McCoiluir, 

ColemaD  iMO 

Hatcher 

Miller  iCA) 

A  motion 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Clay 

Ha!l(TX- 

McCrery 

Colemaj)  <TX  > 

Hayes  (IL) 

Miller  lOHi 

the  table. 

Clement 

Hamilton 

McCurdy 

Colllne  at 

Heney 

Miller  (WA 

Cllnger 

Hammerschmldt 

McDade 

ColUnB'MI. 

Hefner 
Henry 

Mineu 
Mink 

— 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO 

Hancock 
Hansen 

McDermott 

CombeKt 

McGrath 

Condu 

Henter 

Moakley 

CONDEMNING   RECENT   USE   OF   SO- 

Coleman  TX 

Hams 

McHugh 

Conve 

Hertel 

.Mf:,hnari 

VIET     MII.TTARY     FORCE     IN     THE 

Collins  ilL 

Hasten 

McMillan  (NC) 

Conyers 

Hoagland 

Mollohan 

Collins  :M: 

Hatcher 

McMlUen  (MD 

CcK^per 

Hobson 

-Montgomery 

BALTIC  STA-l'KS 

Combest 

Hayes  ■  IL 

McNulty 
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commitlee  business  At  that  time  I  madverf- 
entty  was  not  rt^orded  on  \ht;  vote  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  40,  condemning  Soviet 
violerx;e  in  Littiuania  As  is  evident  from  my 
floor  sp)eech  earlier  m  the  day.  I  would  have 
voted  aye 
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So  (two- thirds  having:  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
waa  aKreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
aa  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  had  to  niss 
several  votes  today  Had  I  (seen  here  I  would 
have  voted  m  the  tdlowing  manner 

Yea  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  40; 

Yea  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  41, 

Yea  on  Hoiise  Concurrent  Resolution  48,  a 
resolution  condemning  ifac)i  treatment  o( 
ROW'S. 

Yea  on  H  R   3.  and 

Yea  on  H  R  4 


PEKS(  )N  AL  KX PLAN  ATION 
Mr.  SYNAR  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  23, 
during  consideration  of  House  Congressional 
Resolution  40  to  corxjemn  Soviet  force  m  the 
Baltics,  my  vote  in  response  to  the  measure 
was  not  recorded  Had  my  vote  been  recorded 
I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  roltoall  No.  15. 


THE  TRAGIC  EVENTS  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  speak  for  1  minute  at  the  end  of  this 
legrlslative  day  and  week  on  the  tra^c 
events  in  the  Baltic  States. 

This  month  Moscow  began  imple- 
menting' a  military  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States,  three  countries  that 
have  used  democratic  and  peaceful 
means  to  regain  their  rights  to  freedom 
from  Soviet  rule.  Shots  have  been  fired 
by  Soviet  paratroopers  in  Lithuania, 
leaving  13  people  dead,  and  in  the  last 
several  days  more  shots  were  fired  in 
Latvia,  leaving  5  people  dead. 

We  must  hold  Mr.  Gorbachev  ac- 
countable for  violating  his  own  prom- 
ise to  settle  nationality  questions 
through  peaceful  means 

I  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  their  citizens  is  just  and 
they  deserve  their  freedom. 

I  strongly  support  the  House  adop- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
40.  which  we  just  did.  which  addresses 
the  situation  in  the  Baltic  States. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    ECKART     Mr     Speaker,    during    votes 
yesterday  I  was  on  the  House  floor  corxjucting 


AICP.A.  NAMES   RO.STKNKOWSKI 
BtJDGET  PERSON  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
the  controversy  over  the  budget  domi- 
nated our  debates.  The  attempt  to  rec- 
oncile demands  for  program  funding 
with  equally  strident  demands  that 
revenues  not  be  increased  almost 
proved  impossible.  In  the  end,  patience 
and  perseverance  allowed  us  to  reach 
an  agreement.  Much  credit  must  go  to 
those  whose  leadership  made  that 
agreement  possible. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  debate  and 
our  work  on  this  issue.  I  see  even  more 
clearly  the  need  for  us  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive, long-term  view  of  these 
complex  issues.  We  must  not  again  let 
events  force  us  to  make  difficult 
choices  in  a  crisis  atmosphere. 


January  23,  1991 

In  this  regard.  Chairman  Rostenkow- 
SKI  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee truly  led  the  way  with  his  Ros- 
tenkow.ski  Lhallenge.  He  had  clearly 
t.aken  the  long  view  and  tried  to  put 
forward  a  comprehensive  package  com- 
bining spending  cuts  and  revenue  in- 
creases. His  challenge  included  both 
entitlement  and  discretionary  pro- 
grams, domestic  as  well  as  military 
s[>inding.  The  chairman  set  the  stage 
Inr  the  debate  which  followed  Hy  plac- 
ing him.self  out  front  on  this  issue  he 
demonstrated  true  leadership. 

This  leadership  has  been  recognized 
by  one  of  the  country's  leading  profes- 
sional associations,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants [AICPA]  Few  groups  are  more 
closely  attuned  to  issues  of  Govern- 
ment finance.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  Chairman  Rostenkowski  was  cho- 
sen Budget  Person  of  the  Year  in  their 
1990  Federal  budget  report  This  served 
to  confirm  my  own  estimation  of  his 
contributions, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  here  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  full  text  from 
the  AICPA's  publication  outlining  the 
accomplishments  of  the  chairman 
which  led  to  his  being  selected  to  re- 
ceive this  honor. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Federal  Budget  Report.  Dec.  24, 

1990} 

FBR  6  Budget  Person  of  the  Year 

Federal  Budoet  Report  began  an  annual  tra- 
dition in  1989  by  naming  its  first  budget 
person  of  the  year  "  —  the  person  or  organiza- 
tion that  made  the  most  lmp<n  ^ant  positive 
contribution  to  the  federal  budget  delml* 
Last  year's  winner  was  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  waa  cited  for  consistently 
tackling  the  toughest  budget-related  sub- 
jects, producing  some  of  the  t)est  budget 
analyses,  and  providing  some  of  the  hardest- 
hitting  testimony  on  budget  Issues  (FBR.  12J 
18/89). 

A. ST)  THE  WINNER  FOR  1880  IS 

By  almost  anyone's  standards,  1990  was  an 
extraordinary  year  for  the  federal  budget. 
High-level  budget  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted for  almost  six  full  months.  Including 
a  five-month  budget  summit  Not  only  was  a 
large  five-year  deficit  reduction  plan  en- 
acted. It  was  enacted  only  days  before  the 
election  when  partisan  political  consider- 
ations were  likely  to  have  been  most  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  In  addition,  a  ma-ssive 
change  in  the  federal  budget  process,  a 
change  that  will  clearly  alter  the  outcome  of 
the  budget  debates  for  a  least  the  next  five 
years,  was  also  adopted 

In  FBR's  estimation,  however,  the  most 
positive  contribution  to  the  year's  debate  on 
the  federal  budget  happened  before  any  of 
these  events  took  place,  nothing  that  came 
afterwards  even  came  close  to  matching  its 
eventual  importance  For  that  reason,  the 
1990  Federal  Budget  Report  Budget  Person  of 
the  Year  award  goes  to  Rep  L>an  Rostenkow- 
ski (D-IIl  1.  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Ways  and 
Means  Comm.ittee  and  author  of  the  'Ros- 
tenkowski Challenge,"  which  significantl.v 
and  substanliall.v  changed  the  way  that  al- 
most all  other  participants  in  the  budget  de- 
bate thought  alxjut  what  had  t.o  be  done 

Why  was  the  Rostenkowski  Challenge  so 
important''  First,  because  it  set  the  stage  for 
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all  of  the  deficit  reduction  talks  that  were  to 
come  for  the  rest  of  the  year  Although  few 
politicians  rushed  to  support  it  ithe  White 
House  called  it  "serious."  OMB  Director 
Darman  said  he  was  "delighted".  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  Chairman  Lloyd  Bentsen 
iD-Texasi  called  it  a  "good  starting  poir.fi. 
the  challenge  clearly  made  talk  about  a  mas- 
sive deficit  reduction  package  politically  ac- 
ceptable 

In  fact,  due  to  careful  planning  by  Rosten- 
kowski. the  challenge  literally  dominated 
political  discussion  in  Washington  for  sev- 
eral weeks  The  day  the  challenge  first  ap- 
peared on  the  op-ed  page  of  The  Washtnciton 
Pust.  Rostenkowski  appeared  on  a  number  of 
the  most  influential  television  political  talk 
shows  and  virtually  every  other  political  of- 
ficial connected  with  the  budget  debate  had 
to  respond  to  it  in  some  way. 

Second,  to  say  the  Rostenkowski  Chal- 
lenge was  prescient  Is  puttmg  it  mildly.  It 
was  offered  while  the  official  projected  fiscal 
1991  baseline  deficit  was  only  SlOl  billion, 
just  $37  billion  above  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  maximum  of  $64  billion  and 
only  about  a  month  after  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration had  submitted  its  budget  to  Congress 
saying  that  a  budget  summit  was  not  needed. 
It  was  m.ore  than  a  month  later  before 
Darman  started  to  increase  his  deficit  pro- 
jections and  subsequently  convinced  the 
president  that  high-level  discussions  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  congressional 
leadership  were  indeed  neces.sary  if  anything 
was  to  happen  this  year  on  the  deficit. 

Third,  not  only  was  the  Rostenkowski 
Challenge  comprehensive,  it  was  also  ex- 
tremely daring,  politically.  It  included 
spending  cuts  and  revenue  increases,  entitle- 
ment and  appropriations  reductions,  and  a 
domestic  and  military  spending  decrease- 
one  or  more  of  which  were  taboo  subjects  for 
most  elected  officials.  It  also  included  the 
most  sacred  of  the  sacred  cows— Social  Secu- 
rity. Medicare,  gasoline  and  cigarette  taxes, 
and  Income  taxes  In  other  words,  it  had  all 
of  the  elements  that  almost  every  budget  an- 
alyst will  tell  you  are  needed  to  reduce  the 
deficit  appropriately  but  which  politicians 
generally  avoid  suggesting- 

How  influential  was  the  Rostenkowski 
Challenge''  As  the  following  table  shows,  the 
final  deficit  reduction  package  that  was 
adopted  was  very  similar  to  what  Rosten- 
kowski proposed  m  a  variety  of  ways. 

At  the  time  the  agreement  was  adopted  by 
Congresi.  it  was  projected  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  about  $496  billion  between  fiscal  .vear 
1991  and  1995  The  Rostenkowski  Challenge 
proposed  about  $512  billion 

The  revenue  increases  adopted  by  Congress 
totaled  $137  billion  compared  to  Rostenkow 
ski"s  recom.mendatlon  of  about  $195  billion. 

Tiital  spending  cuts  adopted  by  Congress 
were  $281  billion;  the  Rostenkowski  chal- 
lenge proposed  about  $2,55  billion. 

The  entitlement  cut.s  enacted  by  Congress 
totalled  about  $99  billion  lalthough  increased 
fees  are  included  in  this  amount)  Rosten- 
kowski proposed  slightly  more  than  $78  bil- 
lion (but  included  no  feesi. 

The  military  spending  reductions  for  fiscal 
1991  through  fiscal  1993  adopted  by  Congress 
were  about  $64  billion.  The  Rostenkowski 
Challenge  proposed  $60  billion  for  the  same 
period 
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But  the  challenge  is  not  the  only  reason 
Chairman  Rostenkowski  is  FBR's  Budget 
Person  of  the  Year.  Once  it  was  proposed, 
Rostenkowski  did  not  let  his  plan  get  in  the 
way  of  the  negotiations  that  eventually  de- 
veloped between  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  .Although  he  could  have  easily  contin- 
ued to  push  his  challenge.  Rostenkowski  in- 
stead became  a  team  player,  even  if  it  meant 
his  plan  was  seemingly  dropped  and  his  role 
apparently  diminished.  He  then  made  sure 
the  Ways  and  Means  Co.mmittee  did  all  of 
the  work  it  was  required  to  do  to  get  the 
final  plan  implemented. 

This  is  the  essence  of  strong  political  lead- 
ership; foresight,  courage.  substantive 
knowledge,  and  tenacity  More  than  any 
other  of  the  participants  in  this  year's  budg- 
et debate,  Rostenkowski  displayed  all  of 
these  assets. 

Therefore,  for  all  of  his  outstanding  work, 
but  especially  for  his  willingness  tci  provide 
the  leadership  on  the  budget  that  many  said 
was  needed.  FBR  heartily  congratulates 
Chairman  Rostenkowski,  The  budget  debate 
in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country 
was  significantly  better  in  1990  because  of  his 
efforts. 


DANIEL  P.  MAHONEY  OF 

BALLSTON     SPA,     NY:      A     QUIET 
AMERICAN  HERO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Pickle  ).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone 
ctoesn't  think  America  has  the  will  to  prevail  in 
this  war,  I'd  like  to  bring  the  followir>g  to  your 
attention. 

I've  )ust  gotten  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daniel  P. 
Mahoney  of  Ballston  Spa,  NY.  who  wants  to 
enlist  in  the  Army  Reserves 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  desire  wouki  be  com- 
mendable In  Itself,  but  there  is  more  to  rt  than 
that. 

Mr.  Mahoney  served  with  the  101st  Airtxjme 
in  the  Vietnam  war  20  years  ago.  Furttier- 
more,  he  has  recovered  from  two  cancer  oper- 


ations. He  IS  concerned  that  his  medical  his- 
tory might  keep  him  from  the  service.  And  he 
wrote  me  to  ask  rf  I  coukj  intervene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  just  become 
locked  in  combat  wrth  a  determined  foe.  That 
kind  of  situation  often  bnngs  out  ttie  best  in  a 
country,  and  in  a  man.  Such  a  man  is  Daniel 
Mahoney,  who  has  already  pwt  his  life  on  the 
line. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Sfjeaker.  i  am  proud  to 
place  his  letter  in  today's  Record,  and  proud 
to  bnng  to  your  attention  ttie  patnotism  of 
Daniel  P.  Mahoney,  an  unsung  Amencan 
hero. 

Ballston  Spa.  SY. 
Congressman  Gerald  Solomon. 
Washington.  DC. 

De,\r  Congressman  Solomon;  Thank  you 
for  taking  time  from  yoar  busy  schedule  to 
speak  with  me  concerning  my  attempt  to  en- 
list in  the  active  reserves. 

I  have  been  speaking  with  Sgt.  Kulwlc.  of 
the  Saratoga  Recruitment  Office,  about  en- 
listment in  the  Army  Reserves.  Sgt  Kulwlc 
has  advised  me  that  if  I  pass  the  physical.  I 
may  be  able  to  be  assigned  to  an  activated 
reserve  unit  As  I  mentioned  in  our  conversa- 
tion. 1  have  had  two  separate  operations  for 
cancer  and  although  I  am  recovered  from 
both.  I  am  concerned  that  the  m.ilitary  doc- 
tor's might  reject  me  because  of  the  past  his- 
tory. 

Attached,  please  find  a  copy  of  my  DD2H 
As  you  can  see.  I  was  an  infantrymac  and 
served  during  the  Vietnam  war,  I  am  an  ex- 
pert marksman  and  have  significant  combat 
experience. 

As  a  veteran  of  A  Company,  1st  327  Infan- 
try of  the  101st  Airborne  Division,  it  is  my 
desire  to  help  my  country  refarn  Kuwait  to 
it's  legitimate  government  Anything  j'ou 
could  do  to  help  me  join  our  ground  forces  in 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  American  and  I  am  proud 
of  your  representation  of  our  district 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  P.  Mahoney. 


CONDEMNING  RECENT  REPRES- 
SION AND  VIOLENCE  BY  SO\'IET 
FORCES  IN  THE  BALTIC  REPUB- 
LICS 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oroer  of  the  Hotise.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  LipdsSKI]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible manner  my  outrage  and  con- 
demnation of  the  recent  and  continu- 
ing oppression  and  violence  by  Soviet 
forces  in  the  Baltic  Republics.  WTiile  an 
anxious  world  closely  follows  the  ten- 
sions in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Soviet 
Union  reverted  to  its  old  ways  of  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  and  repression 
against  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
LatNia. 

All  of  us  viewed  with  great  hope  the 
decline  of  the  cold  war  and  the  emerg- 
ing freedoms  from  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Using  the  excuse  of  rounding  up 
draft  evaders,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed into  the  Baltics  thousands  of 
troops  which  ttmied  into  a  well-coordi- 
nated military  occupation  force.  This 
force  has  been  responsible  for  the 
bloodshed   which   has   intensified   over 
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the  paiit  10  diiys  These  acta  of  violaooe 
aeem  to  have  (Ummed  for  now  the  Opti- 
mlsm  many  of  us  had  for  the  emer- 
gence of  democracy  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  development  of  perestrolka  and 
glasnost  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  diverted  world  attention  from 
this  bruUil  a>fKresslon  aKalnst  Lithua- 
nia and  Latvia,  we  must  speak  out  and 
take  Immediate  action  to  express  our 
outraRe  The  Soviet  Union  has  refused 
to  engage  in  good  faith  negotiations 
with  the  duly  elected  governments  of 
the  Baltics  and  as  a  result  we  see  the 
violence  escalating  The  U.S.  response 
to  this  crisis  In  the  Baltics  has  been 
mild  at  best  One  of  the  more  troubling 
aapecta  of  this  action  by  Soviet  troops 
has  been  the  response  of  Soviet  leader 
Gorbachev  -  that  he  did  not  order  the 
troops  to  open  fire  on  the  unarmed  ci- 
vilians. This  does  not  absolve  President 
Gorbachev  of  responsibility  for  this  vi- 
olence, but  it  does  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  who  is  really  m  charge  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Has  the  military  re- 
gained the  upper  hand  and  taken  con- 
trol from  the  civilians?  We  all  hope 
that  isn't  so,  but  we  must  begin  a  reas- 
sessment of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions and  policy. 

My  constituents,  like  all  Americans, 
join  me  in  expressing  strong  condemna- 
tion of  this  Soviet  violence  in  the  Bal- 
tics There  are  certain  policies  we  need 
to  review  if  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
versed course  and  is  pursuing  its  old 
goals  of  fear,  intimidation,  and  blood- 
shed. Participation  in  the  February 
summit  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  reconsid- 
ered given  the  changing  behavior  of  our 
Soviet  counterpart.  The  people  of  Lith- 
uania need  more  than  dialog  from  us 
with  the  Soviets  They  need  an  Imme- 
diate end  to  the  rumbling  of  tanks 
through  their  streets,  gunfire  directed 
at  their  people,  and  the  repeated  beat- 
ings of  innocent  civilians.  The  scenes 
we  witness  today  in  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics are  similar  to  those  which  shocked 
the  world  In  Hungary  In  1956,  and 
Czechoslovakia  In  1968  In  light  of  these 
cruel  Soviet  actions,  the  United  States 
should  Immediately  suspend  all  trade 
benefits  or  economic  assistance  we  pre- 
viously granted  as  an  Incentive  for 
their  improved  behavior. 

The  shadow  of  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  should  not  overshadow  the  world's 
strong  objection  to  Soviet  behavior  to- 
ward the  Baltic  Republics  The  price  of 
Soviet  cooperation  in  liberating  Ku 
wait  from  the  ravages  of  Saddam  Hu.s 
seln,  should  not  be  at  the  expense  o! 
the  Baltic  Republics  being  crushed  by 
Soviet  troops.  We  must  give  strong 
support  to  our  friends  in  the  demo- 
cratic Baltic  Republics  Their  fight  for 
self-determination  has  not  been  eliml 
nated  despite  50  years  of  Soviet  inter- 
vention. Our  desire  for  better  Soviet 
relation*  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  Baltic  states'  fight  for  sovereignty 


The  voice  for  freedom  must  not  be  si- 
lenced due  to  shifting  world  events. 

I  believe  we  have  a  special  respon 
siblllty  to  take  action  which  serves  no- 
tice on  President  Gorbachev  and  other 
Soviet  leadership  officials  concerning 
our  outrage  over  this  brutal  aggression 
against  the  peaceful  Baltics.  While 
President  Bush  has  expressed  his  public 
condemnation,  we  must  do  more  to  fur- 
ther emphasize  our  disapproval. 

I  ask  President  Bush  to  call  on  So- 
viet leader  Gorbachev  and  demand  the 
violence  in  the  Baltics  to  Immediately 
cease.  If  the  violence  persists,  we  must 
take  stronger  measures  to  express  our 
rejection  of  this  Soviet  behavior. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  40, 
which  condemns  the  Soviet  violence  in 
Lithuania,  is  a  strong  indication  of  a 
unified  Confess  which  opposes  these 
Soviet  actions.  Let  us  use  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  meaningful  step  toward 
achieving  an  end  to  the  violence  in  the 
Baltics,  the  Baltic  states  deserve  noth- 
ing less  from  us 


MSGR    CHARLES  OWEN  RICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Co'i'NE] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  COYNE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Msgr  Charles  Owen  Rice,  a  rran 
whose  dedication  and  work  on  behalf  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  has  set  an  example  for 
generations  of  citizens  in  Pittsburgh  and 
around  the  country 

Recently  St.  Vincent  Seminar/  of  Latrobe 
honored  Monsignor  Rice  for  his  efforts  as  a 
champon  of  social  justice  and  ethical  stand- 
ards, dating  back  to  his  days  as  a  pioneer 
labor  priest  of  the  I930"s  On  December  7, 
1990,  the  Very  Reverend  Thomas  Acklin,  rec- 
tor of  St  Vincent  Seminary,  announced  the 
creation  of  a  fund  to  establish  a  Msgr  Charles 
Owen  Rice  Chair  of  Ethical  Studies 

This  endowment  will  advance  educational 
activities  in  the  fields  of  moral  theology.  Chris- 
tian ethics,  and  social  and  medical  ethics  in 
addition,  the  fund  will  support  educational  ac- 
tivities of  seminarians  serving  the  poor,  the 
unemployed,  the  underemployed,  and  minority 
groups 

The  goals  of  this  educational  fund  pay  fitting 
tribute  to  the  continuing  work  of  Mcnsignor 
Rice  Throughout  his  life.  Charles  Owen  Rice 
has  fought  for  the  rights  ol  workers  and  mi- 
norities As  an  articulate  speaker  and  writer, 
Monsignor  Rice  has  used  local  radio  and  his 
columns  in  the  Pittsburgh  Cattiolic  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  the  dignity  cf  every  individual 
man  and  woman 

A  native  ol  New  York  City,  Charles  Owen 
Rice  grew  up  in  Pittsburgh  where  he  attended 
Duquesne  University,  graduating  with  a  bach- 
elor ol  arts  degree  in  1930  At  St  Vincent 
Seminary,  he  studied  theoksgy,  scnpture.  and 
canon  law  Ordained  in  1934,  Father  Rice 
went  to  work  serving  the  pastoral  needs  of 
Pittsburgh  parishes  In  1936,  Charles  Owen 
Rice  started  a  career  m  local  radw  that  has 
spanned  over  44  years  and  launched  a  col- 


umn in  the  Pittslxirgh  Catholic  which  contin- 
ues to  appear  regularly 

During  the  Great  Depression,  Father  Rice 
opened  St  Joseph  House  of  Hosprtality  to 
fxovide  food,  clothing,  ar>d  temporary  shelter 
for  hungry  and  homeless  men  Serving  as 
resident  director  for  over  10  years.  Father 
Rice's  contact  with  former  convicts  led  him  to 
develop  a  lifelor>g  interest  in  prison  reform, 
and  he  continues  to  help  convicts  and  visit 
prisons  Governor  Shapp  appointed  him  to  the 
committee  on  capital  punishment  He  served 
on  the  Governor's  Justice  Commission  and  is 
today  an  active  memlier  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Prison  Board 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  faced  great  eco- 
nomic distress  and  during  the  Second  World 
War.  Father  Rice  was  active  in  the  American 
latx)r  movement  He  has  addressed  thousands 
of  groups  and  rallies  lor  workers  While  criti- 
cized for  his  direct  action.  Father  Rice  contin- 
ued to  work  closely  with  national  labor  lead- 
ers, and  can  still  be  seen  today  at  strikes  and 
prolatX)r  demonstrations 

Installed  as  a  monsignor  m  March,  1964. 
Charles  Owen  Rice  became  active  m  both  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  in  the  anti-Vietnam 
war  movement  Monsignor  Rice  has  always 
tieen  a  forceful  advocate  of  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities to  decent  housing,  employment,  and 
educational  opportunities  He  worked  relent- 
lessly to  bring  Pittsburgh  together  and  met 
head-on  racial  strife  and  social  unrest  wher 
ever  he  found  it  Monsignor  Rice  led  many 
antiwar  peace  marcties  and  teach-ins,  and 
lent  his  personal  energy  to  national  efforts  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war 

Throughout  the  decades.  Monsignor  Rice 
has  continued  to  sen/e  local  panshes  He  has 
been  tireless  in  pursuing  his  pastoral  duties, 
and  today  serves  as  pastor  emeritus  to  St 
Anne  Parish.  Castle  Shannon  At  the  same 
time,  he  continues  to  serve  the  wider  commu- 
nity as  a  member  ol  the  Allegheny  County 
Board  of  Health,  where  he  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  environmental  threats  to  public  health 
He  has  also  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  individ- 
uals suffering  from  the  AIDS  epidemic 

Mr  Speaker.  I  jom  with  my  constituents  m 
honoring  Msgr  Charles  Owen  Rice,  and  com- 
mend St  Vincent  Seminary  lor  establishing  a 
chair  of  ethical  studies  m  his  name  I  wish 
Monsignor  Rice  the  very  best,  and  salule  him 
for  his  current  and  past  efforts  on  tiehalf  ol 
working  men  and  women  everywhere 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVE  SHARMAN. 
FORMER  STAFF  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  <jf  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  ANNUVZIO]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
for  this  special  order  today  so  I  may  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  dtsting  jished  staff  colleague  arxl  dear 
fnend.  David  C   Sharman 

Dave  Sharrnan  di«d  on  December  1 1 .  1990. 
after  a  long  illness.  For  nearly  15  years  poor 
to  that,  he  provided  exemplary  service  to  the 
House  of  Representatrves. 

As  a  staff  director  for  the  Commrttee  on 
House  Administration  dunng  ttie  99th,  100th, 
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and  101st  Congresses,  he  continually  sought 
to  innprove  his  office  so  it  woukt  serve  the  tax- 
payers more  effectively. 

Always  loyal,  hard-working,  arxl  conscierv 
tious,  Dave  was  never  short  on  ideas  for  im- 
fxoving  efficiency  and  lowering  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, he  helped  set  up  a  new  computer  sys- 
tem for  committee  staffers  several  years  ago. 

On  a  personal  level,  I'll  always  remember 
Dave  as  a  man  wfx)  loved  his  family  and  dedi- 
cated himself  to  ensunng  their  well-being. 

A  native  of  Big  Spnngs,  TX,  he  was  bom  on 
January  9,  1923.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of 
45  years,  Winnie. 

Also  survivir>g  are  two  sons,  J.  Michael  of 
Madison  County,  Va.;  and  John  W.  of  Manas- 
sas, Va.  Three  surviving  daughters  include 
Patncia  Mann  of  Tallahassee,  FL.,  Kathy 
Salamone  of  Annandale  and  Lynda  Sharmarv 
MacDonald  of  New  York  City.  Dave  is  also 
survit/ed  by  12  grandchikjren. 

In  these  times  of  concern  about  the  sacrifice 
our  troops  are  making  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it's 
appropriate  to  note  that  Dave  spent  1 8  nxjnths 
in  a  German  POW  camp  during  World  War  II. 

A  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  he 
served  as  a  radio  operator  and  a  gunner  on  a 
B-17  txjmber.  Based  in  England,  Dave  was 
captured  during  his  seventh  mission  after 
enemy  troops  shot  down  his  tximber. 

His  wartime  expenence  taught  him  the  men- 
tal toughness  and  discipline  he  would  later 
display  as  a  congressional  staffer. 

After  the  war.  he  returned  to  the  United 
States.  He  attended  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  where  he  received  a  master's 
degree  m  public  administration.  He  also 
earned  a  master's  degree  in  organizational 
management  at  Stanford  University  and  an 
fx)rx)rary  doctor  of  optometry  degree  from  the 
Illinois  College  of  Optometry.  Mr.  Sharman 
continued  his  studies  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  1961,  he  moved  to  Washington  to  estab- 
lish the  first  full-time  office  of  the  20,000-mem- 
Ijer  American  Optometnc  Association.  He 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  association 
until  1967. 

A  Democrat,  Dave  joined  the  staff  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  in  1976.  He 
served  as  staff  director  for  the  committee's 
Personnel  and  Police  Subcommittee  during 
the  96th  Congress.  Mr.  Sharman  headed  the 
Accounts  Subcommittee  during  the  97th  and 
98th  Congresses.  He  then  accepted  the  post 
of  staff  director  for  the  Administration  Commit- 
tee 

I  shall  remember  Dave  not  only  for  his  loy- 
alty, drive,  and  creativity,  but  for  his  sheer  love 
of  this  institution.  It  gives  me  great  pride  to  re- 
flect on  his  many  contributions  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  pins  me  in  extending  to  his 
widow.  Winnie,  and  to  his  entire  family  our 
profoundest  sympattiy  on  their  great  loss. 


CIGARETTE  VENDING  MACHINE 
OCCUPATIONAL  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-eviou8  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  aid  our  Nation  in 
accomplishing  three  important  goals: 

First,  reduce  access  to  cigarettes  for  chil- 
dren and  youth,  thus  protecting  their  health. 

Second,  decrease  the  long-term  health  care 
costs  of  snxjking  induced  diseases. 

Third,  provide  resources  to  States  to  carry 
out  tfie  programs  necessary  for  meetir>g  the 
goals  and  objectives  for  smoking  reduction 
piroposed  in  the  "Healthy  People  2000"  report. 

fJlany  studies  have  shown  100  percent  suc- 
cess when  minors  attempted  to  purchase  ciga- 
rettes from  vending  machines,  even  in  kaca- 
tJons  which  were  supposedly  off  limits  to  mi- 
nors, such  as  tjars  and  taverns.  Older  teerv 
agers  are  more  likely  to  purchase  their  ciga- 
rettes from  convenience  stores  and  service 
stations,  but  younger  children,  many  no  older 
than  9  or  1 0  years  okj,  become  habitual  sriKik- 
ers  t)ecause  of  the  availatiility  of  cigarettes 
through  vending  machines. 

Each  year,  16  piercent  of  smokers  wtio  are 
minors,  or  hialf  a  million  children,  regulariy  buy 
their  cigarettes  through  vending  machines. 
Thirteen  year  olds  are  1 1  times  as  likely  as  1 7 
year  olds  to  do  so  (22  percent  versus  2  per- 
cent). The  reason  those  who  most  frequently 
use  vending  machines  give  is,  "t)ecause  no 
one  will  stop  me  from  buying  cigarettes  this 
way." 

Increasing  the  price  of  cigarettes  has  been 
shown  to  be  by  far  the  most  effective  means 
of  discouraging  young  people  from  becoming 
smokers.  Increaising  the  cost  of  cigarettes  in 
vending  machines  as  compared  to  over-the- 
counter  purchase  will  affect  children  and  youth 
more  than  confirmed  adult  smokers.  Our  fu- 
ture potential  smokers  are  the  ones  we  must 
reach  with  prevention  programs  In  order  to 
avoid  the  tragedies  of  lung  cancer  and  other 
smoking  induced  diseases. 

Each  year  neariy  400,000  srrxjking  related 
deaths  occur  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  the  heartfelt  tragedy  of  premature  death 
and  illness  felt  by  millions  of  American  fami- 
lies, there  is  an  estimated  cost  to  our  Nation 
of  S65  billion  annually.  Of  this  amount  at  least 
S22  billion  is  in  direct  health  care  costs  arxl 
the  remainder  in  lost  productivity.  As  a  Nation 
we  can  ill  afford  this  heavy  expenditure  in  lives 
and  piroductivity.  We  couW  certainly  use  the 
S22  billion  piakj  out  in  direct  health  care  costs 
to  meet  our  Nation's  objectives  for  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention.  Lung  cancer 
deaths  continue  to  increase  anxjng  women 
and  minorities,  the  targets  of  much  of  our  to- 
tacco  advertising  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  preventive  strategies  such  as 
decreasing  the  pxjrchase  of  cigarettes  by  chil- 
dren and  youth  is  our  best  hope  for  decreas- 
ing the  fiealth  care  costs  of  smoking  irxjuced 
diseases.  An  occupiational  tax  on  cigarette 
vending  machines  will  further  this  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Congress,  the 
"Healthy  Peopte  2000"  report  has  introduced 
a  set  of  goals  arxl  objectives  for  natk>nal 
fiealth  prorrx)tkxi  and  disease  prevention.  We 
can  accept  this  report  as  written  and  agree  or 
disagree  with  Its  many  parts.  I  think  we  have 
a  greater  responsibility  than  that!  Leadership 
in  securing  resources  for  the  reports'  many 
goals  and  olajectives  is  needed  now. 

I  am  proposing  ttiat  ttie  furxte  generated 
from  ttie  occupational  tax  on  cigarette  vending 
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machirres  be  assigned  to  tt>e  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  [CDC]  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  tobacco  objectives  stated  in  the  "Healthy 
People  2000"  report.  There  are  tvro  of  these 
First,  reduce  initiation  of  snxiklng  to  more  than 
15  percent  by  age  20  (a  50  percent  decrease) 
and,  second,  reduce  cigarette  smoking  preva- 
lence to  no  more  ttian  15  percent  of  adults  (a 
48  percent  decrease). 

The  CDC  already  has  the  capability  of  dis- 
tributing this  money  to  ttie  States  and  local 
health  departments  where  p)rograms  particu- 
larly suitable  for  local  areas  can  be  developed 
arxj  rrxjnitored.  This  plan  will  allow  states  to 
incorporate  snx)king  education  funding  into 
programs  they  already  conduct,  thus  decreas- 
ing ttie  costs  for  new  program  start-upts  and 
reaching  maximum  degrees  of  effectiveness. 
Examples  of  existing  programs  into  which 
smoking  health  education  coukj  be  introduced 
are: 

Maternal  and  child  health;  Head  start.  Occu- 
pational and  environmental  programs;  and 

Alcohol  arxl  drug  abuse  programs. 

In  addition,  some  States  rnay  want  to  de- 
velop counter-advertising  campaigns.  Ttiese 
have  been  fourxl  to  be  highly  successful  in  my 
own  State,  Califomia.  Others  may  wish  to  de- 
velop State  legislation  to  control  tobacco  sales 
to  chikjren  and  strengthen  local  enforcement 
capatiilities. 

The  cigarette  vending  machine  occupational 
tax  IS  rx)t  interxJed  to  tell  States  arxl  local 
health  departments  how  to  accorrplish  their 
task.  It  IS  designed  to  mawimize  their  opportu- 
nities for  meeting  the  goals  arxl  otjfectives  of 
"Healthy  People  2000." 

There  are  currently  approximately  374.000 
cigarette  vending  machines  in  the  United 
States,  1  propose  tfiat  we  p)lace  an  annual  tax 
of  S500  on  each  machine,  to  be  paid  by  the 
owner  of  the  machine.  The  Si 87  million  gen- 
erated by  this  tax  will  be  placed  in  a  Reduced 
Tobacco  Use  Program  Trust  Fund  and  shall 
be  available  only  to  the  CDC  for  pxjrpxjses  as 
descritjed  atx)ve  and  other  such  goals  and  ob- 
jectives directed  toward  reduang  ttve  Incidence 
and  prevalence  of  tobacco  induced  diseases 

The  tobacco  irxJustry  realizes  S22i  million 
each  year  in  cigarette  sales  to  chikjren.  The 
tobacco  industry  also  spends  over  S3  billion 
annually  on  advertising.  Altfx)ugh  my  proposal 
IS  modest  in  counteracting  ttie  effect  of  such 
large  profits  and  expjenditures,  it  spieaks  to  the 
right  of  every  child  to  grow  up  in  a  snxske  free 
environment,  untempted  by  easy  access  to  a 
tiabit  that  will  in  tfie  long  run  bring  only  ill 
health,  high  costs,  and  possibly  death 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  urge  ttiat  today,  and  in  ttie 
coming  days  of  this  Congress,  we:  First,  make 
a  commitment  to  our  children  to  reduce  ttie 
temptation  of  easy  access  to  cigarettes,  sec- 
ond, rid  our  Nation  of  the  high  costs  of  health 
care  for  smoking  induced  diseases,  and  third, 
make  the  anti-smoking  objectives  for  "Healthy 
People  2000"  a  true  success. 

The  bill  ts  as  follows: 

H.R  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AN^aJAL  TAX  OH  CIGARETTE  \'E>a> 
ING  MACHINES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  C  of  chapter 
52  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
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latlngr  to  tobacco  products  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

-8EC.   S73».  TAX  ON  OPERATION  Or  l'l<;AIUnT>: 
VENU1N<;  MACHINES. 

■■(a)  GENER.\L  Rile  Every  person  who 
owns  any  vending  machine  through  whjch 
cigarettes  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale  shall 
pay  a  tax  of  $500  per  year  with  respect  to 
each  such  machine. 

•  lb)  Certain  CX:cupational  Tax  Rules  to 
Apply.— Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subpart 
O  of  Part  U  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  51 
shall  apply  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Penalty  for  Failure  to  Reoibter  - 
If— 

"(1)  any  person  is  required  by  subsection 
(a)  to  pay  tax  with  respect  to  any  vending 
machine,  and 

•■(2)  «uch  person  willfully  falls  to  pay  such 
tax. 

such  person  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SS.OOO.  Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or 
both,  for  each  machine  with  respect  to  which 
there  Is  such  a  failure  for  any  year. 

••(d)  ADomoNAL  Tax  —The  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
tax  Imposed  under  this  chapter." 

••(b)  Clerical  amendment  —The  Uble  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item; 

'•Sec    5732.   Tax   on   operation   of  cigarette 
vending  machines." 

(ci  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1992 

SEC.    r    REVENl'ES    FROM    (KiAKKriT    VE.NOING 
MA(  HINK    TAX  TO  BK   ISKI)  KOK  TO 

HA<  <  (vk*:iateij  pr(k;rams  ok  the 

CENTER  FOR  niStJCSE  CONTR«H- 

(a)  In  GE.^ER.M.  Sutn.hapUT  A  ..f  I.  hKptei 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•8EC    l»61l     RiMUfED  TOBACCO   USE   PR(H;KA.M 

trlst  fund. 

••(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  Is 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Re- 
duced Tobacco  Use  Program  Trust  Fund', 
consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  V*  appro- 
priated or  credited  to  such  Trust  Fund  as 
provided  In  this  section  or  section  9602(bi 

'•(b)  Transfers  to  Trust  Fund —There 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Reduced  To- 
bacco Use  Program  Trust  Fund  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  revenues  received  in  the 
Treasury  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
5732  (relating  to  tax  on  cigarette  vending 
machines). 

••(c)  Expenditures  From  Trust  Fund — 
Amounts  In  the  Reduced  Tobacco  Use  Pro- 
gram Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  only  to  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  the  tobacco  priority  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Healthy  People  2000  Report 
prepared  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  such  goals  and  objectives  directed  to- 
ward reducing  the  Incidence  and  prevalence 
of  tobacco-Induced  diseases." 

••(b)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  »  jch  subchapter  A  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item 

"Sec    9511     Reduced  Tobacco   Use   Program 
Trust  Fund." 


STICK  TO  THE  BUDGET 
AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panfttta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker,  today  the  Di- 
rector ol  the  Congressional  Budget  Ottice  has 
officialtv  notified  the  Congress  that  the  Nation 
IS  in  a  recession,  according  to  his  forecast  arx) 
ttat  of  the  Office  of  Management  an(3  Budget 
These  forecasts  mean  that  the  Senate  ma- 
(Ofity  leader  must,  and  the  House  majority 
leader  may,  introduce  a  jomt  resolution  sus- 
pending for  fiscal  years  1991  and  ^922  certain 
budget  enforcement  procedures  Specifically, 
enactment  of  such  a  resolution  would  mean 
suspension  of  sequestration  as  an  enforce- 
ment tcxjl  for  overall  deficits,  tor  the  three  ap- 
pfopriations  caps — which  cover  defense,  inter- 
national, and  domesttc  sperxling — and  for  the 
pay-as-you-go  requirement  tor  entitlement  in- 
creases or  tax  cuts  It  would  also  suspend 
congressional  pxjints  of  order  that  enforce  the 
Budget  Act 

I  have  strongly  recommended  to  the  House 
mapnty  leader  that  he  not  introduce  such  a 
resolution  at  this  time,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
rieither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  will  adopt 
such  a  measure 

I  believe  suspending  the  budget  enforce- 
ment provisions  woukj  send  the  wrong  signal 
to  the  American  people  and  to  financial  mar 
kets  at  a  time  of  great  uncertainty  With  defi- 
cits likely  to  exceed  S300  billion  and  war  plac- 
ing new  demands  and  uncertainties  on  the 
budget,  no-.v  is  not  the  time  to  consider  major 
new  spending  initiatives  or  tax  cuts  which 
woukl  probably  tolkjw  suspension  of  those 
provisions. 

Right  now,  most  estimates  are  that  thi'i  re- 
cession will  not  be  a  particularly  long  or  deep 
one  While  it  is  too  early  to  make  such  a  pre- 
diction with  certainty,  and  while  it  should  be 
clear  that  tfiere  will  be  considerable  suffering 
even  if  the  recession  turns  out  to  be  mild,  we 
need  to  think  about  the  impact  of  a  wholesale 
suspension  of  budget  enforcement  for  the  next 
2  years 

It  seems  clear  that  suspension  of  budget 
enforcement  would  lead  to  further  increases  in 
Federal  tx)rrowing.  with  increases  in  deficits 
and  the  debt  This  would  place  upward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates,  which  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
maintain  its  current  policy  ot  easing  rates  to 
encourage  economic  recovery. 

Yesterday,  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
rrian  Alan  Greenspan  specifically  addressed 
this  issue  in  a  briefing  tDefore  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  I  think  his  testimony  to  our 
(X)mmittee  is  very  instructive,  and  I  quote  it 
here 

Voting  to  suspend  the  enforcement  provi 
slons  In  the  absence  of  compelling  evidence 
of  a  deep  or  prolonged  recession  would  t>e  a 
mistake  Together  with  the  administration, 
you  worked  long  and  hard  last  year  to  as- 
semble an  acceptable  package  of  spending 
and  tax  changes  and  budget  process  reforms 
By  enacting  the  budget  agreement,  you  gave 
financial  markets  some  assurance  of  stabil- 
ity and  of  future  easing  of  Federal  credit  de 
mands.  Undercutting  this  commitment  now 
might  have  adverse  effects  on  long-term  In 
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terest  rates  and  thus  might  well  be  self-de- 
feating 

CBO  Director  Robert  Reischauer.  speaking 
before  a  House  Budget  Comnxtlee  heanng 
last  month,  expressed  the  view  that  suspen- 
sion would  be  unwise  in  the  case  of  a  bnef 
and  mild  recession  The  administration  has 
also  expressed  opposition  to  suspension  of 
budget  enforcement  measures 

In  my  view,  a  further  easing  of  monetary 
policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve  is  the  single 
iDest  policy  available  to  fight  this  recession 
L(Xisening  of  interest  rates  would  stimulate  in- 
terest-sensitive sectors  ot  the  economy,  such 
as  housing,  it  would  reduce  effective  debt  txir- 
dens  tor  businesses  and  families,  and  it  would 
ease  pressure  on  the  embattled  financial  in- 
dustry Congress  should  not  take  action  which 
makes  these  Federal  Reserve  actions  more 
difficult 

In  addition,  we  shoukl  rely  on  our  automatic 
safety  net,  the  effective  increases  in  key  bene- 
fit programs  which  will  be  triggered  by  nsing 
unemployment  The  expectation  is  that  some 
S3  6  billion  in  spending  will  occur  m  unemploy- 
ment, food  stamp.  Medicaid,  and  AFDC  bene- 
fits t)ecause  ol  the  increased  need  created  by 
unemployment 

I  think  It  IS  worth  noting  that  one  problem  we 
do  not  have  is  that  these  automatic  statnliz- 
ers — tfie  benefit  irKreases  as  well  as  revenue 
reductions  caused  by  a  recession — are  not 
threatened  this  year  by  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  fixed  deficit  targets  of  pnor  years 
Those  targets  woukl  ^^ave  required  a  huge 
■imount  of  deficit  reduction  this  year  in  the 
middle  ol  a  recession  Last  year's  budget 
agreement  p)ermits  ttwse  stabilizers  to  take  ef- 
fect without  offsetting  deficit  reduction 

In  addition.  Congress  will  most  likely  detiate 
in  this  year's  budget  resolution  various  mettv 
ods  of  addressing  ttie  recession  tfiat  also  do 
not  require  wholesale  atiandonment  of  ttie  en- 
forcement mechanisms  of  last  year's  agree- 
ment Clearly,  if  ttie  recession  worsens 
through  the  spnng.  Congress  retains  ttie  op- 
tion of  considering  a  selective  response 
thnxigh  significant  changes  in  spending  or 
revenue  policies 

For  now.  though,  tjecause  our  undertying 
defiafs  are  so  large,  and  need  to  be  reduced 
for  long-term  economtc  reasons,  we  stioukj  be 
extremely  cautions  about  inaeasing  them  in 
the  name  of  countercyclical  policy  Any  perma- 
nent, or  ill  timed  temporary,  widening  of  ttie 
structural  deficit  would  damage  our  tong-term 
efforts  to  restore  saving  and  investment. 

Attempting  to  repeat  tlie  expansion  of  the 
I980's  with  big  tax  cuts  and  spending  in- 
creases would  once  again  lead  to  high  real  in- 
terest rates,  a  rise  m  ttie  dollar  and  wtder 
trade  deficits,  growing  problems  for  financial 
institutions,  and  inadequate  investment  in 
housing  and  industry 

Instead,  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  that  we  stick 
with  ttie  1990  budget  agreement,  a  pathbreak- 
ing  plan  to  get  t>ack  to  a  tialanced  economy 
with  lower  interest  rales,  greater  financiai  sta- 
btlity.  and  higher  productivity  growth.  Down 
ttiat  path  lies  long-term  economtc  growth  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  our  children. 
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LESSON  ONE:  WAR  AND  OIL 

Mr.  SPEAJCER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Kapti'R]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  the  title  of  my  remarks  is 
"Lesson  One   War  and  Oil." 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  on  the  eve  of 
the  war  in  the  gulf  which  now  com- 
mands all  of  our  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  I  spoke  about  the 
need  to  learn  the  lesson  of  history,  to 
remind  ourselves  that  this  war  has 
been  a  long  time  in  coming. 

Mr,  Speaker.  Saddam  Hussein  in- 
vaded Kuwait  last  August,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  clear  to  me.  if  we  reread  his- 
tory, that  time  and  time  again  the 
wars  in  the  Middle  East  have  had 
strong  economic  motivation.  From  the 
Suez  Canal  crisis  in  1956  to  the  gulf  war 
In  1991.  America  has  been  drawn  to  the 
edge  of  war.  and  now  we  have  gone  to 
war  because  of  the  overriding  impor- 
tance of  Middle  East  oil  to  our  eco- 
nomic well-being.  Our  own  Secretarj-  of 
State.  James  Baker,  stated  that  what 
this  war  effort  is  all  about  is  jobs,  our 
standard  of  living,  and  the  American 
way  of  life 

•Mr.  Speaker,  the  .American  people 
are  of  one  mind  when  it  comes  to  sui>- 
portlng  our  fighting  men  and  women 
who  are  in  battle  as  we  talk  this 
evening,  and.  whether  you  agree  with 
the  rationale  for  this  war  or  not.  all 
Americans  are  behind  our  troops  100 
percent,  and  I  would  say  1,000  percent, 
and  we  wish  them  all  Godspeed. 

It  is  also  clear  to  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  still  have  strong,  conflict- 
ing emotions  about  the  rationale  for 
this  war.  They  are  still  asking  why. 
why  at  this  time  has  the  United  States 
committed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  brave  fighting  men  and  women  to 
battle? 

Some  will  say  that  Saddam  Hussein 
must  be  stopped,  and  surely  it  is  true 
that  Saddam  Hussein  is  one  world-class 
bully.  The  conditions  that  gave  rise  to 
him  must  be  the  main  agenda  of  win- 
ning the  peace,  however,  once  the 
fighting  stops. 

But  history  tells  us  another  reason 
for  our  being  in  this  war.  and  that  rea- 
son is  the  power  of  oil,  and  the  enor- 
mous wealth  it  generates  and  the 
power  and  influence  globally  that  go 
with  it. 

Our  policy  toward  the  Middle  East 
has  for  decides  been  defined  by  our 
need,  and  our  addiction  some  would 
say,  to  Middle  East  oil:  oil.  our  need 
for  it.  our  demand  for  it.  our  control  of 
it  has  been  the  major  cause  that  has 
drawn  America  and  its  Western  allies 
close  to  the  edge  of  war  before  and  now 
into  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

When  the  Suez  crisis  erupted  in  1956. 
the  French  and  the  British  joined  Is- 
rael in  attacking  Egypt.  The  issue  was 
oil.  The  West  asked  the  question: 
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Could  It  depend  on  Nassar  of  Eg'ypt.  the 
leader  at  that  time,  to  keep  the  Suez  Canal 
open  to  ensure  Europe  its  continued  access 
to  gulf  oil? 

There  was  a  point  in  time  during  this 
crisis  when  the  United  States  was  actu- 
ally shipping  emergency  oil  supplies. 
50,000  barrels  a  day.  to  Europe.  This 
crisis,  as  we  all  know,  only  ended  by 
joint  intercession  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

Then  shortly  thereafter,  in  1967.  the 
Middle  East  erupted  yet  another  time 
in  the  now  famous  Six  Day  War  pitting 
Israel  against  Egypt  as  well  as  Jordan. 
Syria,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Arab  Alliance.  Once  again  the  power  of 
oil  played  a  significant  role  in  defining 
American  policy.  Egypt  closed  the  Suez 
Canal  to  our  oil  tankers.  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  in  those  days  joined  together  then 
as  allies,  cut  off  their  oil  supplies  to 
the  United  States  and  Britain  to  show 
their  disapproval  of  our  support  for  Is- 
rael. That  was  in  1967,  Mr.  Speaker. 
War  and  oil. 

Then  in  1972,  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  with  Bahrain  for 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
naval  base  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  the 
same  year  the  OPEC  countries  began 
the  process  of  nationalizing  the  Saudi 
Arabian-American  Oil  Co.  we  all  know 
as  ARAMCO.  In  adjoining  Iraq  they  fol- 
lowed suit  and  began  the  process  of 
taking  control  of  the  Western-owned 
Iraq  Petroleum  Co.,  a  company  that 
produced  at  that  time  10  percent  of  all 
Middle  East  oil,  and,  even  though  na- 
tion^.lization  technically  took  the  mul- 
tinational oil  companies,  largely  based 
here  in  the  United  States,  out  of  the 
driver's  seat  in  terms  of  production  of 
that  oil,  those  very  same  companies  re- 
mained as  critical  copilots  in  charge  of 
the  distribution  channels  of  that  oil 
that  spread  worldwide  its  refining,  its 
transportation,  and  the  petrochemical 
industry  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  looks  at  the  For- 
tune 500  companies  in  America  today 
and  the  Fortune  100.  at  the  top  20  com- 
panies, nearly  half  of  these  are  multi- 
national oil  corporations. 

In  1973  the  Middle  East  again  erupted 
into  war.  this  time  between  Israel  and 
its  Arab  enemies,  and  once  again  the 
United  States  was  drawn  to  the  edge  of 
war.  this  time  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  sided  with  the  Arab  Alliance 
arrayed  against  Israel.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  Arab  nations  played  the  oil 
card  against  us.  Heading  nationalized, 
formerly  Western-owned  oil  companies. 
Saudi  Arabia  and  a  host  of  other  Arab 
nations  brought  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  to  its  knees.  The  1973  re- 
cession in  the  United  States  was 
caused  by  oil  price  hikes  which  quad- 
rupled during  that  period  of  time  and 
from  which  this  Nation  has  never  real- 
ly recovered.  That  oil  shock  of  1973 
transformed  the  American  industrial 
heartland,  from  Ohio,  to  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  from  Louisiana,  to  Washington 
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State  and  Oregon,  to  a  shell  of  its 
former  self  with  the  cost,  the  increas- 
ing cost,  of  oil  driving  us  to  take  our 
resources  in  this  country  and  tech- 
nically transfer  billions  and  billions  of 
our  dollars  to  the  purchase  of  imp)orted 
oil  where  now  today  this  Nation  im- 
ports over  half,  over  half,  of  its  impor- 
tant energy  reserves. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  this  history  to  re- 
mind all  Americans  about  the  over- 
whelming power  of  oil,  including  Mid- 
dle East  oil.  to  draw  this  Nation  time 
and  time  again  to  the  edge  of  war.  and 
now  into  the  war  we  confront  today  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

D  1640 

Oil,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  the  real  reason 
we  are  fighting  this  war.  This  is  an  eco- 
nomic war.  a  war  for  oil  and.  more  im- 
portantly, the  powerful  influence  it  ex- 
erts in  our  world  economy  and  our 
body  politic.  We  need  to  understand 
the  significance  of  this  resource  in 
order  to  better  plan  a  future  that  is 
free  of  wars,  where  America  is  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  prologue  to  Daniel  Yergin's 
ground-breaking  book  entitled,  '•The 
Prize:  The  Epic  Quest  for  Oil.  Money 
and  Power."  I  commend  it  to  all  Amer- 
icans as  we  live  through  this  somber 
period  of  time  and  we  worry  about 
those  of  our  loved  ones  in  our  fighting 
forces  and  those  in  our  home  commu- 
nities who  are  being  asked  to  bear  the 
burden  of  this  war. 

Daniel  Yergin  is  one  of  America's 
most  noted  energj-  experts.  I  want  to 
read  Mr.  Yergin's  prologue  because  it 
encapsulates  and  defines  in  the  most 
clear  way  the  power  of  oil  to  move  the 
United  States  to  the  edge  and  into  war 
He  begins  his  book  back  in  the  early 
pjart  of  this  century  where  he  talks 
about  Winston  Churchill.  I  quote  from 
the  prologue  as  follows: 

Winston  Churchill  changed  his  mind  al- 
most overnight.  Until  the  summer  of  1911, 
the  young  Churchill.  Home  Secretary,  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  "economists."  the 
Cabinet  memlsers  critical  of  the  lncrea*ec 
military  spending  that  was  being  promoted 
by  some  to  keep  ahead  in  the  Anglo-Germac 
navai  race.  That  competltloc  had  t)ecorr.e 
the  most  rancorous  element  in  the  growing 
antagonism  t)etween  the  two  nations  But 
Churchill  argued  emphatically  that  war  with 
Germany  was  not  inevitable,  that  Germany  s 
intentions  were  not  necessarily  aggressive. 
The  money  would  be  better  spent,  he  in- 
sisted, on  domestic  social  programs  than  on 
extra  battleships. 

Then  on  July  1.  1911,  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  sent 
a  (3*rman  naval  vessel,  the  Panther,  steam- 
ing into  the  harbor  at  Agadir,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Morocco,  His  aim  was  to  check 
French  influence  in  Africa  and  carve  out  a 
position  for  Germany  While  the  Panther  was 
only  a  gunboat  and  Agadir  was  a  port  city  of 
only  secondary  importance,  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  ignited  a  severe  international  crisis. 
The  buildup  of  the  German  Army  was  al- 
ready causing  unease  among  Its  E-aropean 
neight)ors;  now  Germany,  m  its  drive  for  its 
"place   in   the  sun,"   seemed   to   be   directly 
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challentrlng  France  and  Britain's  global  posi- 
tions. For  several  weeks,  war  fear  gripped 
Europe.  By  the  end  of  July,  however,  the  ten- 
sion had  eased— as  Churchill  declared,  "the 
bully  Is  climbing  down.  "  But  the  crisis  had 
transformed  Churchill's  outlook.  Contrary  to 
his  earlier  assessment  of  German  intentions 
he  was  now  convinced  that  Germany  sought 
hegemony  and  would  exert  Its  military  mus- 
cle to  gain  it.  War.  he  now  concluded,  was 
virtually  Inevitable,  only  a  matter  of  time 

Appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  im- 
mediately after  Agadlr.  Churchill  vowed  to 
do  everything  he  could  to  prepare  Britain 
militarily  for  the  Inescapable  day  of  reckon- 
ing. His  charge  was  to  ensure  that  the  Royal 
Navy,  the  symbol  and  very  embodiment  of 
Britain's  imperial  power,  was  ready  to  meet 
the  German  challenge  on  the  high  seas.  One 
of  the  most  important  and  contentious  ques- 
tions he  faced  was  seemingly  technical  in  na- 
ture, but  would  in  fact  have  vast  implica- 
tions for  the  twentieth  century.  The  Issue 
was  whether  to  convert  the  British  Navy  to 
oil  for  its  power  source,  in  place  of  coal, 
which  was  the  traditional  fuel.  Many 
thought  that  such  a  conversion  was  pure 
folly,  for  it  meant  that  the  Navy  could  no 
longer  rely  on  safe,  secure  Welsh  coal,  but 
rather  would  have  to  depend  on  distant  and 
Insecure  oil  supplies  from  Persia,  as  Iran  was 
then  known.  "To  commit  the  Navy  irrev- 
ocably to  oil  was  Indeed  to  take  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles,'"  said  Churchill. 
But  the  strategic  benefits— greater  speed  and 
more  efficient  use  of  manpower— were  so  ob- 
vious to  him  that  he  did  not  dally  He  de- 
cided that  Britain  would  have  to  base  iu 
"naval  supremacy  upon  oil"  and,  thereupon, 
committed  himself,  with  all  his  driving  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm,  to  achieving  that  ob- 
jective. 

There  was  no  choice— in  Churchill's  words. 
"Mastery  itself  was  the  prize  of  the  ven- 
ture." ' 

With  that,  Churchill,  on  the  eve  of  World 
War  I,  had  captured  a  fundamental  truth, 
and  one  applicable  not  only  to  the  conflagra- 
tion that  followed,  but  to  the  many  decades 
ahead.  For  oil  has  meant  mastery  through- 
out the  twentieth  century  And  that  quest 
for  mastery  Is  what  this  book  is  about. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19908— almost 
eighty  years  after  Churchill  made  the  com- 
mitment to  petroleum,  after  two  World  Wars 
and  a  long  Cold  War.  and  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new.  more 
peaceful  era— oil  once  again  became  the 
foucs  of  global  conflict.  On  August  2.  1990. 
yet  another  of  the  century's  dictators.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  of  Iraq,  invaded  the  neighboring 
country  of  Kuwait.  His  goal  was  not  only 
conquest  of  a  sovereign  state,  but  also  the 
caputre  of  its  riches.  The  prize  was  enor- 
mous. If  successful.  Iraq  would  become  the 
world's  leading  oil  power,  and  It  would  domi- 
nate both  the  Arab  world  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  bulk  of  the  planet's  oil  re- 
serves 18  concentrated.  Its  new  strength  and 
wealth  and  control  of  oil  would  force  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  pay  court  to  the  ambitions  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  In  short,  mastery  itself  was 
once  more  the  prize 

But  the  stakes  were  so  obviously  large 
that  the  Inva-iion  of  Kuwait  was  not  accepted 
by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  fait  accompli,  as 
Saddam  Hussein  hail  expected  It  was  not  re- 
ceived with  the  passivity  that  had  met  Hit- 
ler's militarization  of  the  Rhlneland  and 
MusBoUnl  9  assault,  on  Kthiopia  Instead,  the 
United  Nations  Instltuteil  an  embargo 
agaln.st  Iraq,  and  many  nations  of  the  West- 
em  and  Arab  worlds  dramatically  mustered 
military  force  to  defend  neighboring  Saudi 


Arabia  against  Iraq  and  to  resist  Saddam 
Hussein's  ambitions.  There  was  no  precedent 
for  either  the  cooperation  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  for  the 
rapid  and  massive  deployment  of  forces  into 
the  region  Over  the  previous  several  years. 
it  had  become  almost  fashionable  to  say  that 
oil  was  no  longer  "Important."  Indeed,  in  the 
spring  of  1990,  just  a  few  months  before  the 
Iraqi  Invasion,  the  senior  officers  of  Ameri- 
ca's Central  Command,  which  would  be  the 
linchpin  of  the  US  mobillzalt ^n.  found 
themselves  lectured  to  the  effect  that  oil  had 
lost  its  strategic  significance.  But  the  Inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  stripped  away  the  illusion.  At 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  oil  was 
still  central  to  security,  prosperity,  and  the 
very  nature  of  civilization. 

Though  the  modem  history  of  oil  begins  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
Is  the  twentieth  century  that  has  been  com- 
pletely transformed  by  the  advent  of  petro- 
leum. In  particular,  three  great  themes  un- 
derlie the  story  of  oil. 

The  first  is  the  rise  and  development  of 
capitalism  and  modern  business.  Oil  Is  the 
world's  biggest  and  most  pervasive  business, 
the  greatest  of  the  great  Industries  that 
arose  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Standard  Oil.  which  thoroughly 
dominated  the  American  petroleum  industry 
by  the  end  of  that  century,  was  among  the 
world's  very  first  and  largest  multinational 
enterprises.  The  expansion  of  the  business  in 
the  twentieth  century— encompassing  every- 
thing from  wildcat  drillers,  smooth-talking 
promoters,  and  domineering  enterpreneurs 
to  great  corporate  bureaucracies  and  state- 
owned  companies— embodies  the  twentieth- 
century  evolution  of  business,  of  corporate 
strategy,  of  technological  change  and  mar- 
ket development,  and  indeed  of  both  national 
and  International  economies.  Throughout 
the  history  of  oil.  deals  have  been  done  and 
momentous  decisions  have  been  made— 
among  men.  companies,  and  nations — some- 
times with  great  calculation  and  sometimes 
almost  by  accident.  No  other  business  so 
starkly  and  extremely  defines  the  meaning 
of  risk  and  reward— and  the  profound  impact 
of  chance  and  fate 

As  we  look  toward  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury. It  is  clear  that  mastery  will  certainly 
come  as  much  from  a  computer  chip  as  from 
a  barrel  of  oil  'i'et  the  petroleum  industry 
continues  to  have  enormous  impact.  Of  the 
top  twenty  companies  in  the  Fortune  5O0. 
seven  are  oil  companies.  Until  some  alter- 
native source  of  energy  is  found,  oil  will  still 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  global  econ- 
omy; major  price  movements  can  fuel  eco- 
nomic growth  or.  contrarlly.  drive  inflation 
and  kick  off  recessions  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  15  years. 

Today,  oil  is  the  only  commodity  whose 
doings  and  controversies  are  to  be  found  reg- 
ularly not  only  on  the  business  page  but  also 
on  the  front  page.  And.  as  in  the  past.  It  is 
a  massive  generator  of  wealth— for  individ- 
uals, companies,  and  entire  nations.  In  the 
words  of  one  tycoon.  "Oil  is  almost  like 
money. "» 

The  second  theme  Is  that  of  oil  as  a  com- 
modity intimately  intertwined  with  national 
strategies  and  global  politics  and  power.  The 
battlefields  of  World  War  I  established  the 
importance  of  petroleum  as  an  element  of 
national  power  when  the  internal  combus- 
tion machine  overtook  the  horse  and  the 
coal-powered  locomotive  Petroleum  was 
central  to  the  course  and  outcome  of  World 
War  II  in  both  the  Far  Ka.st  ami  Kurope  The 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  to  protect 
their  flank  as  they  grabbed  for  the  petro- 


leum resources  of  the  East  Indies.  Among 
Hitler's  most  Important  strategic  objectives 
in  the  Invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
capture  of  the  oil  fields  in  the  Caucasus  But 
America's  predominance  in  oil  proved  deci- 
sive, and  by  the  end  of  the  war  German  and 
Japanese  fuel  tanks  were  empty  In  the  Cold 
War  years,  the  battle  for  control  of  oil  be- 
tween international  companies  and  develop- 
ing countries  was  a  major  part  of  the  great 
di^ama  of  decolonization  and  emergent  na- 
tionalism. The  Suez  Crisis  of  1956.  which 
truly  marked  the  end  of  the  road  for  the  old 
European  imperial  powers,  was  as  much 
about  oil  a^  about  anything  else.  "Oil 
power  "  loomed  very  large  In  the  1970s,  cata- 
pulting states  heretofore  peripheral  to  Inter- 
national politics  Into  positions  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  and  creating  a  deep 
crisis  of  confidence  In  the  Industrial  nations 
that  had  based  their  economic  growth  upon 
oil  And  oil  was  at  the  heart  of  the  first  post- 
Cold  War  crisis  of  the  1990s— Iraq's  Invasion 
of  Kuwait. 

■yet  oil  has  also  proved  that  it  can  be  fool's 
gold.  The  Shah  of  Iran  was  granted  his  most 
fervent  wish,  oil  wealth,  and  It  destroyed 
him.  Oil  built  up  Mexico's  economy,  only  to 
undermine  it  The  Soviet  Union— the  world's 
second-largest  exporter — squandered  Its 
enormous  oil  earnings  In  the  19708  and  1980s 
in  a  military  buildup  and  a  aeries  of  useless 
and.  in  some  cases,  disastrous  international 
adventures.  And  the  United  States,  once  the 
world's  largest  producer  and  still  its  largest 
consumer,  must  import  half  of  its  oil  supply, 
weakening  its  overall  strategic  position  and 
adding  greatly  to  an  already  burdensome 
trade  deflclt^-«  precarious  position  for  great 
power. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  a  new  world 
order  Is  taking  shape.  Economic  competi- 
tion, regional  struggles,  and  ethnic  rivalries 
may  replace  ideology  as  the  focus  of  inter- 
national—and national— conflict,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  proliferation  of  modern  weap- 
onry But  whatever  the  evolution  of  this  new 
international  order,  oil  will  remain  the  stra- 
tegic commodity,  critical  to  national  strate- 
gies and  international  politics. 

A  third  theme  In  the  history  of  oil  illumi- 
nates how  ours  has  become  a  "Hydrocarbon 
Society"'  and  we.  in  the  language  of  anthro- 
pologists "Hydrocarbon  Man  In  Its  first 
decades,  the  oil  business  provided  an  Indus- 
trializing world  with  a  product  called  by  the 
made-up  name  of  'kerosene'"  and  known  as 
the  '"new  light.""  which  pushed  back  the 
night  and  extended  the  working  day  At  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  John  D 
Rockefeller  had  become  the  richest  man  in 
the  United  States,  mostly  from  the  sale  of 
kerosene  Gasoline  was  then  only  an  almost 
useless  by-product,  which  sometimes  man- 
aged to  be  sold  for  as  much  as  two  cents  a 
gallon,  and.  when  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all. 
was  run  out  into  rivers  at  night  But  juat  as 
the  Invention  of  the  incandescent  light  bulb 
seemed  to  signal  the  obsolescence  of  the  oil 
industry,  a  new  era  opened  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  combustion  engine  pow- 
ered by  gasoline  The  oil  industry  had  a  new 
market,  and  a  new  civilization  was  born. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  oil,  supple- 
mented by  natural  gas.  toppled  King  Coal 
from  his  throne  as  the  power  source  for  the 
industrial  world  Oil  also  tiecame  the  basis  of 
the  great  postwar  suburtianlzation  move- 
ment that  transformed  Iwth  the  contem- 
porary landscape  and  our  modern  way  of  life 
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Today  we  are  so  dependent  on  oil, 
and  oil  is  so  embedded  in  our  daily  do- 


ings, everything:  from  fertilizer  to  what 
you  put  into  your  tanks,  that  we  hard- 
ly stop  to  comprehend  that  it  has  be- 
come like  the  blood  in  our  veins.  It  has 
a  pervasive  significance. 

It  is  oil  that  makes  possible  where  we  live, 
how  we  live,  how  we  commute  to  work,  how 
we  travel — even  where  we  conduct  our  court- 
ships. It  Is  the  lifeblood  of  suburban  commu- 
nities. Oil  and  natural  gas  are  the  essential 
components  in  the  fertilizer  on  which  world 
agriculture  depends;  oil  makes  it  possible  to 
transport  food  to  the  totally  non-self-suffl- 
clent  megacltles  of  the  world.  Oil  also  pro- 
vides the  plastics  and  chemicals  that  are  the 
bricks  and  mortar  of  contemporary  civiliza- 
tion, a  civilization  that  would  collapse  if  the 
world"s  oil  wells  suddenly  went  dry. 

It  is  probably  important  to  ask  while 
we  are  fighting  in  the  Middle  East  if 
you  measure  the  number  of  British 
thermal  units  under  the  ground  in  the 
entire  Middle  East,  all  the  22  Arab 
countries,  and  then  you  measure  the 
number  which  are  largely  contained  in 
oil  in  the  Middle  East,  and  then  you 
measure  the  number  of  British  thermal 
units  we  have  under  the  ground  here  in 
this  Nation  just  in  coal,  it  turns  out  we 
have  much  more  in  coal,  and  that  does 
not  count  our  natural  g;is  supplies,  our 
alcohol  fuels,  and  other  fuels  that  we 
could  develop  in  this  country. 

How  is  it  that  the  world  has  become 
so  very  dep)endent  on  this  one  form  of 
energy? 

For  most  of  this  centtiry.  growing  re- 
liance on  p)etroleum  was  almost  univer- 
sally celebrated  as  a  good,  a  symbol  of 
human  progress. 

Bui  no  longpr.  With  the  rise  of  the  environ- 
mental movement,  the  basic  tenets  of  indus- 
trial society  are  being  challenged:  and  the 
oil  industry  in  all  its  dimensions  is  at  the 
top  of  the  list  to  be  scrutinized,  criticized, 
and  opposed  Efforts  are  mounting  around 
the  world  to  curtail  the  combustion  of  all 
fossil  fuels  -oil,  coal,  and  natural  gas-  be- 
cause of  the  resultant  smog  and  air  pollu- 
tion, acid  rain,  and  ozone  depletion,  and  be- 
cause of  the  specter  of  climate  change  Oil. 
which  is  so  central  a  feature  of  the  world  as 
we  know  it,  is  now  accused  of  fueling  envi- 
ronmental degradation;  and  the  oil  industry, 
proud  of  its  technological  prowess  and  its 
contribution  to  shaping  the  modern  world, 
finds  itself  on  the  defensive,  charged  with 
oelng  a  threat  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions 

Yet  hydrocarbon  man  shows  little  in- 
clination to  give  up  his  cars,  or  buy 
smaller  ones,  or  more  fuel  efficient 
ones,  or  in  fact  to  Invent  an  auto- 
mobile that  does  not  even  have  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  as  we  know 
it,  or  perhaps  uses  cleaner  fuels,  like 
methanol.  Hydrocarbon  man  shows  lit- 
tle inclination  to  change  the  way  in 
which  he  and  she  builds  homes  in  the 
suburbs  in  which  we  live,  in  what  we 
take  to  be  not  only  the  conveniences, 
but  the  essentials  of  our  way  of  life, 
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I  cannot  say  how  many  people  have 
come  up  to  me  in  my  district  and  said, 
"Marctv,  how  can  I  cut  back  on  my  en- 
ergy consumption?  If  it  were  7  percent 


or  10  percent  it  would  save  lives  in  our 
district.  I  would  much  rather  be  doing 
that." 

The  peoples  of  the  developing  world  give  no 
indication  that  they  want  to  deny  them- 
selves the  benefits  of  an  oil-powered  econ- 
omy, whatever  the  environmental  questions. 
And  any  notion  of  scaling  back  the  world's 
consumption  of  oil  will  be  influenced  by  the 
extraordinary  population  growth  ahead.  In 
the  1990's,  the  world's  population  is  expected 
to  grow  by  one  billion  people — 20  percent 
more  people  at  the  end  of  this  decade  than  at 
the  beginning— with  most  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple demanding  the  ""right""  to  consume.  The 
global  environmental  agendas  of  the  indus- 
trial world  will  be  measured  against  the 
magnitude  of  that  growth.  In  the  meantime, 
the  stage  has  been  set  for  one  of  the  great 
and  intractable  clashes  of  the  1990s  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  powerful  and  increasing 
support  for  greater  environmental  protection 
and,  on  the  other,  a  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  benefits  of  Hydro- 
carbon Society,  and  apprehensions  about  en- 
ergy security. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  themes  that  ani- 
mate the  story  that  unfolds  in  these  pages. 
The  canvas  Is  global.  The  story  is  a  chronicle 
of  epic  events  that  have  touched  ail  our 
lives.  It  concerns  itself  both  with  the  power- 
ful, impersonal  forces  of  economics  and  tech- 
nology and  with  the  strategies  and  cunning 
of  businessmen  and  politicians  Populating 
its  pages  are  the  tycoons  and  entrepreneurs 
of  the  industry.  Rockefeller,  of  course,  but 
also  Henri  Deterding.  Calhouste. 

Gulbenkian.  "who  drew  the  lines,  literally, 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East,'"  J.  Paul  Getty,  .Armand  Ham- 
mer, T  Boone  Pickens,  and  many  others 
Yet  no  less  important  to  the  story  are  the 
likes  of  Churchill.  Adolf  Hitler,  Josef  Stalin. 
rbn  Saud.  Mohammed  Mossadegh,  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower, Anthony  Eden.  Henry  Kissinger. 
George  Bush,  and  Saddam  Hussein. 

"The  20th  century  rightly  deserves  the 
title  "The  Century  of  Oil."  Yet,  for  all  its  con- 
flict and  complexity,  there  has  often  been  a 
oneness  to  the  story  of  oil.  a  contemporary 
feel  even  to  events  that  happened  long  ago 
and.  simultaneously,  profound  echoes  of  the 
past  in  recent  events.  At  one  and  the  same 
time  *  *  * 

Mr.  Yergin's  book.  "The  Prize.  "  is  a 
story  of  "individual  struggles  and  peo- 
ple, of  powerful  economic  forces,  of 
technological  change,  of  political 
struggles,  of  international  conflict  and 
indeed,  of  epic  change." 

It  is  Mr.  Yergin's  hope  that  "this  ex- 
ploration of  the  economic,  social,  polit- 
ical, and  strategic  consequences  of  our 
world's  reliance  on  oil  will  illuminate 
the  past,  enable  us  to  better  to  under- 
stand the  present,  and  to  help  antici- 
pate the  future,"  a  future  that  we  can 
help  build  in  a  more  peaceful  world, 
and  one  in  which  the  world  no  longer 
has  to  go  to  war  for  oil. 
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Mr.  WEISS  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Geph.\rdti  for  today  on 
account  of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  Tranted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina) to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 24. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  DeLauro)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  IL\RRis.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKl.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  P.\LLONE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Co^'NE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNfNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'S\t.  Carr.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  Snowe  of  Maine  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MICHEL)  for  today  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Caro- 
lina) and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Gradison 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Buley. 

Mr.  BlLlR.'^Kis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boehlert  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  DeLautio)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  R.\NGEL. 

Mr.  Dw"V"ER  of  New  Jersey,  in  two  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  Hertel. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Delll'MS. 

Mr.  Tallon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Ms.  DeLauro. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Pallone. 

Mr.  Matslti. 

Mr.  'Visclosk^'. 

Mr.  Erdreich. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr,  BONIOR  in  two  instances. 
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Campbell  of  Colorado. 

Levoje  of  California. 

Manton. 

Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
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Ms. 


ADJOURNMENT 

KAPTUR.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  January  24.  1991.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

464.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs.  transmllllnK 
a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination  No.  91- 
17  concerning  Turkey,  pursuant  to  22  U  S.C. 
2364(aKl):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

465.  A  letter  from  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Corporation's  in- 
spector general  covering  the  period  April  1. 
1990  to  September  30.  1990.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  8E(h)(2)  (102  Stat.  2525  n 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

466  A  letter  from  the  CoBank— National 
Bank  for  Cooperatives,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  for  CoBank— National  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  Retirement  Trust  Fund  for  the 
year  ending  December  31.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

467.  A  letter  from  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  In  compliance  with 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  year  1990.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
562b<Jt;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

468  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
Directors.  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
the  period  ending  August  31.  1990.  pursuant 
to  36  use.  1101(23).  1103;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

469.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  transmitting  noti- 
fication that  CBO  and  OMB  project  real  eco- 
nomic growth  to  be  less  than  rero  with  re- 
spect to  the  last  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1990  and  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1991,  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  904(Ji  (H.  Doc.  No. 
102-321;  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Rules 
and  Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  January  23.  1991 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows 

Mr  ROSTENKOW8KI  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  H  R  4  A  bill  Ui  extend  the  time 
for  performing  certain  acts  under  the  Inter- 
nal revenue  laws  for  Individuals  performing 
services  as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Oper 
ation.  with  an  amendment  iRept    102  2'    He 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By   Mr    MONTGOMERY   (for   himself, 
Mr  Hammer.schmidt.  Mr   Stump,  and 
Mr.  RowLA.ND: 
H  R.  596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  capability  of  the 
Deparment  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit  and 
retain  physicians  and  dentists  through   in- 
creases in  special  pay  authorities,  to  author- 
ize collective  bargaining  over  conditions  of 
employment  for  health  care  employees  of  the 
Department    of    Veterans    Affairs,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana 
H.R.  599  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  June  22.  1942.  to  provide  for  the  read- 
ing of  a  tribute  to  the  flag  before  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dor.nan  of  California): 
H  R.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  require  the  use  of  dogs  at 
major  airports  for  the  purjwse  of  detecting 
plastic  explosives  and  other  devices  which 
may  be  used  In  airport  piracy  and  which  can- 
not be  detected  by  metal  detectors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr  CAMPBELL  o(  California; 
H.R.  601  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  provision  of 
export  credits  in  connection  with  exports  to 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  dur- 
ing any  period  of  excessive  Soviet  military 
presence  in  any  of  the  Baltic  countries; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
fairs  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.R.  602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Code  of  1966  to  make  permanent  the 
provlsons  permitting  certain  small  Issues  of 
tax-exempt    bonds;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DONNELL'^*  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sha^si: 
H  R.  603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
Improvements  to  the  taxpayer's  principal 
residence  to  remove  architectural  barriers  to 
the  handicapped  and  elderly;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  DORNAN  of  California: 
H  R.  604.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SfJttes  Code,  to  allow  certain  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Aimed  Forces  to  elect  to  be  cov- 
ered i-nder  the  military  survivor  benefit 
plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  605  A  bin  to  waive  the  time  limita- 
tions relating  to  the  award  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  to  Tibor  Ruhln  for  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  acts  of  valor  during 
the  Korean  war.  to  the  CommUtee  on  Armed 
Services 

H  R   606    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Code  of  1986  to  Index  the  t)aslg  of  capital 
as-sets     t<^i    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
.Means 

By  Mr   ERDREICH  (for  himself  and  Mr 

HARRJ81 

H  R  807  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  grant  .states  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  interstate  disposal  of  haiard- 


Af- 
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ous  waste  and  solid  waste,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  EVANS; 
H.R.  608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
chiropractors  as  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Armed  Forces  to  provide  chiropractic 
care,  and  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  special  pay  for  chiropractic 
officers  In  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Ser%'lces. 

H.R  e09  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  National  Guard  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  wear  military  uniforms  while  per- 
forming civilian  service;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  FROST 
H  R.  610.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
as  creditable  service  for  purposes  of  the  re- 
tirement annuity  plan  of  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  exchange  service  a  person's  employ- 
ment with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  exchange 
service  before  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By   Mr    GALLEGLV   (for  himself,   Mr 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Dor.nan  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr    MooRHEAD,    Mr    Emerson. 
Mr.  ROHKABACHER.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr. 
Packard,    Mr    Hunter.   Mr.   Danne- 
i^EYER,  and  Mr  Hansen  i: 
H  R.  611    A  bill  to  make  Ineligible  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  any  State  or  local 
subdivision  of  a  State  that  the  President  de- 
termines has  an  official  policy  of  providing 
sanctuary  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  attempting  to  avoid  performing  a 
military  service  obligation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   GLICKMAN   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HOAGLAND): 

H.R.  612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require 
new    standards    for    corporate    average    fuel 
economy,    and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  HERTEL: 
H.R.  613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  -epeal  the  luxury  tax  on 
boau;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    HOAGLAND  (for  himself,   Mr 
Bereuteh,   Mr    Fkank  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    DUKBIN.    Mr     Beilenson, 
Mr.  PRICE,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr  Bacchus, 
Mr    McGrath,   Mr.   Lancaster.   Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr    Miller 
of  California,  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr    BRUCE. 
Mr    BONIOR.  Mr.  Talxon,  Mr   Owens 
of  Uuh,  and  Mr.  Kostmaveri 
H.R  614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  segments 
of  the  Niobrara  River  In  Ntbraska  pnd  a  seg 
ment  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  as  components  of  the  natural 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota 
H  R  615  A  bill  to  authorize  an  Irrigation 
drainage  demonstration  program  and  the 
l.ake  Andes-Wagner  unit  and  the  Marty  II 
unit,  South  Dakota  pumping  division,  Plck- 
Sioan  Missouri  Basin  Program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

H  R  616  A  bill  to  authorize  the  planning 
and  construction  of  the  Mid-Dakota  rural 
water  system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R  617  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ck)ngT«8eIonal 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  require  expeditious  consideration  by  the 


Congresf*  of  a  proposal  by  the  President  to 
rescind  all  or  part  of  any  item  of  budget  au- 
thority If  the  proposal  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
President  approves  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion providing  such  budg.'^t  authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs   KENNELLY: 
H  R   618    A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  sales  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   LENT 
H  R   619    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  the  tax-free  roll- 
over to  individual  retirement  plans  of  cer- 
tain distributions   from   deferred   compensa- 
tion   plans   Qualifying    under   section   457   of 
such  code,   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   LOWERV  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Colk.man  of  Texas.  Mr.  Fus- 
TF.R.  and  Mr   BiUK.sKl.sr 
H  R    620    A  bill   to  amend  title  37,  United 
St,ates   Code,    to   expand    the    eligibility   of 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  receive  a  variable  housing 
allowance  and  to  amend  the   Soldiers'   and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  expand  the 
protettl(.>ns     for     members     of    the     Armed 
Forces   on   active   duty   who   occupy   rental 
housing;     Jointly,     to    the     Committees    on 
Armed  Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  NATCHER 
H  R  621    A  bill  to  extend  veterans'  benefits 
to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween November  12.  1918.  and  July  2.  1921;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr   PANETTA 
H  R.  622,  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  add  Morro  Bay.  CA. 
to  the  priority  list  of  the  national  estuary 
program.  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant    Marine     and     Fisheries    and     Public 
Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mr   PETRI 
H  R.  623    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  exempt  employees 
Involved  In  certain  model  garment  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  U)  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr   SCHLlMER 
H.R-  624.  A  bill  to  permit  interstate  Ijank- 
Ing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Url)an  Affairs 

By  Mr  SOLOMON 
H.R.  625.  A  bill  U)  increase  opportunities 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities to  participate  In  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  actions,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

H  R.  626  A  bill  to  Increase  opportunities 
for  veterans  held  as  prlsoners-of-war  during 
the  Vietnam  era  to  participate  In  Depart- 
.ment  of  Defense  procurement  actions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R-  627-  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
satellites  Intended  for  launch  from  launch 
vehicles  owned  by  China,  to  the  Committee 
en  Foreign  Affairs 

H.R-  628-  A  bin  to  reform  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of  capital  punishment,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R,  629  A  bill  to  impose  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  violent  felonies  committed 
against  Individuals  of  age  65  or  over,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary- 

H  R  630  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  refundable  in- 
come tax  credit  for  the  recycling  of  hazard- 
ous waste:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 


By  Mr-  SPRATT; 
H.R.  631.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  retired  officers  of 
the  .Armed  Forces  who  are  recalled  to  active 
duty  to  be  recalled  in  the  highest  grade  in 
which    the    officers   served    while    on    active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By   Mr.   STARK   (for  himself.   Mr    .A.v- 
DREWS  of  New   Jersey.   Mrs.   Boxer. 
Mr.  LiPLNSKi,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey  i: 
H.R.  632    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  impose  an  annual  $500 
tax  on  each  cigarette  vending  machine,  and 
to  provide  that  revenues  from   such  tax  be 
used  by  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  to 
fund  reduced  tobacco  use  programs;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  ard 
Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr  VOLKMER 
H.R.  633.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting    Act    to    clarify    and    strengthen 
consumer    protection    provisions,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  APPLEGATE  (for  himself.  Mr 
MCEWKN.  and  Mr  MONTGOVERYi: 
H.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  9,  1991.  and  .^pril  9.  1992,  as  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  ENGEL: 
H.J.    Res.    88.    Joint    resolution    declaring 
that  Saddam  Hussein  should  be  held  legally 
accountable     for    his    war    crimes    against 
American  and  other  allied  prisoners  of  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   SOLOMON: 
H.J.  Res   89.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  appropria- 
tions acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  TALLON- 
H  J    Res    90    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1991.  "As  Go  Camping  America  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT 
H.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By    Mr.    VOLKMER    (for    himself.    Mr 
Sarpalius.  and  Mr.  Gekas^: 
H   Con   Res.  47,  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing  upon   the   United  Nations   to   set  up  an 
international   tribunal   to  try   Saddam   Hus- 
sein   and    his    subordinates    responsible    for 
high   crimes   following   the   invasion   of  Ku- 
wait; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself.  Mr.   Fas- 
cell,    Mr.    Dickinson.    .Mr.    Broom- 
KIELD.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Bate.man  and 
Mr   Yatron): 
H   Con   Res,  48,  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  brutal  treatment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  of  captured  service  members 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conTiict:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H  Con.  Res-  49-  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  meritorious  conduct  of  Tibor  Rubin  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on 
.Armed  Servlces- 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself  and 
Mr-  SiKORSKi): 
H-  Con-  Res,  50.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning United  Nations  action  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr  VISCLOSKY'. 
H.  Res.  42  Resolution  calling  for  an  inter- 
national investigation  of.  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  responsible  for.  Iraqi  war 
crimes  against  prisoners  of  war  and  other 
foreign  nationals;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

7  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  m.emorial  of 
the  General  Assem.bly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  relative  to  funding  for  AIDS-related 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PRR'ATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   HOYER: 
H.R.  634.  A  bill  t«  authorize  issuance  of  a 
certificate  of  documentation  for  employment 
in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  the  vessel  Lois  T  .  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr   MARTINEZ: 
H.R.    635     A   bill    for    the   relief  of   Abby 
Cooke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TAN^NER 
H  R    636    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Ruth  C. 
Ward,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R  3  Mr  ZiMMER.  Mr  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Flonda,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr  DE  Lugo,  Mr  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mrs  MEYERS  of  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Laughlln.  Mr  H(x:HBRUECKNER.  and 
Mr   REED 

H.R.  4:  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr  LuKEN.  Mr.  Yat- 
ron. Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr  Price,  Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Hy'DE,  Mr.  SOLARZ,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  DE  Lu(30.  Mr  RrrTER,  Mr. 
THOMAS  Of  Georgia,  and  Mr  Taylor  of  Mis- 
sissippi 

H  R.  7  Mr  Gibbons.  Mrs.  Lowey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mav- 
roules.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Waxman.  Mr  Russo.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr  Fazio.  Mr  Carper.  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Mn.-ME,  Mr  Fawell, 
Mr  LaFalce,  Mr  McGrath,  Mr  Wheat.  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  LiPiNSKi  and  Ms  Molinari. 

H  R.  11:  Mr  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota 

H.R   12:  Mr  GUARINI  and  Mr   Lipinski 

H.R  179  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr  Rose,  Mr  Foglietta.  Mr  Bry- 
ant. Mr  Klug,  Mr  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. 

H.R   244    Ms.  RoS-LEHTINEN. 

H.R.  268:  Mr.  LiPlNSKl.  and  Mr  Dellums 

H.R.  303:  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr,  Tallon,  Mr  Martinez.  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  Mr  Dellums 

H.R.  318:  Mr.  TOWNS,  and  Mr   Ackerman 

H.R.  320:  Mr  Ra>.GEL.  Mr  FusTER,  and  Mr 
Evans. 

H.R.  321:  Mr.  DwY'ER  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
JOHNSTON  of  Florida. 
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H  K  HM.)  Mr  Hkilenson.  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr. 
B'  ST\.M.\NTK.  Mr    Mli,\7,KK.  antl  Mr   SERR.^^'1 

11  R         42fi         Mr  .\HKHCKOMBlK.         Mr 

HrsT.\MA.sTE.   Mr     H.M.i    nf  Ohio.   Mr     I.^c..  • 
M.^KSlNli.     Mr      Mt-tlKATH.     Mr      I'trrKK.-^is     "f 
Minnfsiua,  Mr    Qiii.i.kn.   Mr    H'>k.  Mr    \' \[. 
K.STi.NK.  Mr    Yol'SC.  of  Alaska,  Mtt    MhI.inaRI. 
Mr    Wai,.sh,  and  Mr   r)<  iKN  ^N  of  California, 

H  R  S.=v^  Mr  Ckask.  Mr  SANDERS,  Mr. 
Sa.mimklstf.k,  ami  Mr   Mazzdli. 

H  R  .S56  Mr  Bkrkutkr,  Mr,  Gaydos.  Mr 
Gu.MAN,  Mr  Ha,nI)ERs,  Mr  BOUCHKR.  Mr 
SMrrH  of  Florida,  Mr  MiNr!A  Mr  Hmk\ms 
and  Mrs   VrcANovicH 

H  R  aSy  Mr  RaSHH  Mr  l^ORTEU  .Mr 
Stokks,  and  Ms   KAi-r;  n 

H,R.  596  Mr  Kv!..  Mr  TkAHCANT.  Mr  Bl  K 
TON  of  Indiana,  Mr  .sks.-^knhkk.nser,  Mr 
Lnhofe.  Mr.  SOLXjMD.s  Mr  Hancixk,  and  Mr 
EMERiV.)N 

H.J.  Res  5  Mr  Bartlett.  Mr  Gali,o,  Mr 
Shays.  Mr  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr  Fawei.l. 
Mr  Galleoly.  Mr,  Ravenel.  Mr  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.  Mr  Oxley.  Mr  Bilirakih,  Mr 
BUNNI.NG,  Mr  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr 
Upton,  Mr  Bereuter.  Mr.  Allard.  Mr  Ire- 
land. Mr  MiCRERY.  Mr  BaTEMan,  Mr  KVL. 
Mr  Clinoek.  Mr  Hansen.  Mr  Crane,  Mr 
Machti.ey,  Mr  .S.MlTH  of  Texas,  Mr  LlviNO- 
8T0N.  Mr.  F'ETRI,  Mr  DeLay.  Mr  O.MKEsr 
Mr.  Quiu>EN.  Mr  Stearns.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr 
Marttn  of  New  York,  Mrs  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  KLUO.  Mr,  Goss, 
Mr.  Bustamante.  and  Mr.  Bilbray. 


H  ,J    Rp»   33    Mr    I. EST 

H  J.  Res  .'.V  Mr  Ha.stkht,  Mr  Hvi-K.  Mr 
McNULTY,  Mr  R<iE,  Mr  Martin  of  New  York. 
Mr  MrORAni.  Mr  Ci.inckk.  Mr  inKSK.i.i.. 
Mr  KkI'HKH-h.  Mr  I.ama.stkk.  Mr  HaTC'HEK, 
.Mr  UkFa.'.iii.  Mr  Sant^kim.  Mr  Livlni;- 
STON,  Mr  KMKH.'-'iS  Mr  Ci.K.w>:Nr.  .Mr  .Mkaz- 
EK.  Mr  H:.::.Ky,  Mr  HiKn's  Mr  I.knt.  .Mr 
B^;v.i  ^  Mr  W.  ;  ^  Mr  M  •,i)!r:.KV.  Ms  KaP 
T'  !.;  Mr  ^■■;o'-^:  Mr'  Sis'hj',  !r- r ,  .Mr  I)<iRNAn 
(.'  (•,,;;!  -r.;,!  Mr  1.'!':-.--k:  Mr  Tam.'in.  Mr 
A'KrKM^N     Mr-     r^i.-^HAK:'     Mr     Hkv;;.;,,    and 

Ms    MoLLNARl 

H  Con,  Res  15  Mr  Traficant.  Mr,  LENT. 
Mr  NowAK.  Mr,  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 
Rangel.  Mr,  Bustamante,  Mr,  McNult^',  Mr 
HuRTON.  and  Mr,  Paxon. 

H  Con  Res.  23:  Mr.  Derrick  Mr  Hu.BRAy. 
Mr  .Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Stark. 
and  Mr.  Tallon, 

H  Con,  RcB,  35:  Mrs,  Vucanovich.  Mr, 
Ravenel,  Mr  Lancaster.  Mr.  Stump,  and 
Mr  Santorum. 

H   Con.  Res,  37:  Mr,  Oberstak 

H,  Con.  Res.  38:  Mr,  AlCoin,  Mr 
McDermott.  Ms,  Norton,  Ms,  Oakak  Mr 
Towns.  Mrs,  Unsoeld,  Mr,  Gordon,  Mr 
Traficant,  Mr,  Conyers,  Mr  Dymally,  Mr 
Ranoel.  Mrs,  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Klug, 
Mr  Savage,  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr  Kostmayer, 
.Ms  Kaptur,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  Mrs  Boxer.  Mr  Swett. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr  Zimmer,  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Cox  of  Illinois,  Mr.  de  Luoo,  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Hoaoland.  Mr. 


Frank.s  of  Connpotlcul,  Mr    ,lEKFER8nN,  and 
Mr   Kenneiy 

H  Con  Re?  4!  Mr  MofiDY,  Mr  McNULTY, 
,Mr  Kan.kirski.  .Mr  Shaw,  .Mr  Wyden,  Mr 
:iK  Ll(i<i.  Mr  Ge.iden.S{)N,  Mr  Roemer.  Mr 
Mantiin,  .Mr  .Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr 
Chandler,  .Mr  McCandless,  Mr  Di'rhin, 
Mr  Koi.HE,  Mr  Laighi.in,  Mr  Franks  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr   .Iekfer.son 

H  Res  32  Mr  Bateman,  .Mr  Conyers,  Mr 
RrrrER,  Mr  Coit.hlin.  Mr  Neal  of  Massa- 
ihu.netts.  Mr  Wolf.  Mr  Lent,  Mr  Delums, 
Mr  Visri/)SKY,  Mr  Hyde,  Mr  Donnelly,  Mr 
Horton.  Mr  Walsh,  Mr  .Jones  of  Georyla, 
Mr  WEl.rxDN.  Mr  I'ai.lone.  Mrs  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr  Rohrabacher,  Mr  MrCl.os- 
KEY.  Mr,  APPLFXiATE,  Mr  MiKiiiY,  and  Mrs 
Vucanovich 

H,  Res.  X>  Mr  Coy  of  California,  and  Mr 
DURBIN 

H.  Res  39  Mr  Crank.  .Mr  LAOoMARSiNf), 
Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr  Vander  .Jagt,  Mr  SOL't- 
MON.  and  Mrs    Boxer 


I'KTITIONS.   ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

18.  The  S^'E.^KKR  presented  a  petition  of 
Nitljela  of  the  Marshall  I.'ilands,  relative  to 
support  for  the  Unlt.-.l  S'jites  and  the  multi- 
national force  In  the  }^^•^>■.il.v.  Gulf,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreltfn  .\( 
fairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Kohl, 
a  Senator  from  th'^  State  of  Wisconsin, 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D  D.,  offered  the  foUow- 
inj?  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

From  u'henct'  come  wars  and  fighting 
among  you''  come  they  not  hence,  even  of 
your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members''  Ye 
lust,  and  have  not:  ye  kill,  and  desire  to 
have,  and  cannot  obtain:  ye  fight  and 
war.  yet  ye  have  not  *  *  *  . — ,James  4:1, 
2 

God  of  mercy,  help  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  Thou  dost  see  us.  Whether  in 
the  macrocosm  or  the  microcosm — all 
conflict  spring's  from  the  human  heart. 
Whether  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  or  the 
abuse  of  a  spouse  or  child,  or  mistreat- 
ment of  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  its  gren- 
esis  is  in  the  human  heart.  Whether  in- 
vasion for  oil  or  forced  takeover  of  a 
corporation,  it  begins  in  the  heart. 
Help  us  to  see  what  we  are  up  against. 
It  IS  avarice  and  lust  and  greed  and 
pride  over  which  laws  have  no  power. 
An  old-fashioned  word.  Father,  it  is  sin 
the  root  of  all  conflict— private  or  pub- 
lic, local  or  global— and  Thou  alone, 
merciful  Father,  has  the  remedy.  For 
only  Thou  dost  forgive  sm  and  can 
transform  the  human  heart. 

Make  us  wise,  gracious  P'ather,  to  re- 
alize that  there  is  no  human  force  that 
can  handle  sin.  The  remedy  is  with 
Thee.  As  we  are  sensitized  by  the  con- 
flagration in  the  Middle  East,  help  us 
to  be  sensitive  to  the  possibilities  of 
war  in  our  homes  and  offices.  And 
grant  us  grace  to  acknowledge  our  need 
and  call  upon  Thee  for  the  remedy. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1991) 

Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    KOHL    thereupon    assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr,  Byrd], 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

US  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washingtori,  DC.  January  23.  1991 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  HERBERT  H,  Kohl,  a 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  m,a- 
jority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
following  the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  with 
.Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

For  the  information  of  Senators  who 
did  not  hear  the  discussion  which  I  had 
yesterday  with  the  Republican  leader 
on  the  Senate  floor,  relative  to  the 
Senate  schedule  for  the  week.  I  want  to 
summarize  and  repeat  the  principal 
points  of  that  discussion. 

It  is  my  hope  that  later  today  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  obtain  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  regarding  the  fol- 
lowing measures:  A  bill  providing  tax 
benefits  for  American  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  a  bill  providing  for  a  vet- 
erans compensation  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment; a  bill  addressing  the  prob- 
lems of  veterans  exposed  to  agent  or- 
ange; a  resolution  addressing  the  issue 
of  prisoners  of  war;  a  resolution  regard- 
ing the  situation  in  the  Baltic  States; 
and  a  resolution  regarding  Israel. 

In  order  to  assist  Senators  in  plan- 
ning their  schedules  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  it  is  my  intention  to 
schedule  these  votes  between  the  hours 
of  noon  and  3  p.m.  tomorrow.  We  do  not 
yet  have  consent  on  any  of  them  but 
we  are  working  toward  that  objective. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  resolutions  to 
which  I  referred  will  be  ready  for  intro- 
duction and  debate  during  today's  Sen- 
ate session,  and  if  possible  also  one  or 
more  of  the  legislative  items  to  which 
I  referred  will  also  be  available  for  de- 
bate and  discussion  today. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time. 
I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  wiii 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
for  a  commenf^ 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Yes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  have  written  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  concern- 
ing my  intention  to  introduce  or  re- 
introduce legislation  on  the  death  pen- 
alty on  terrorism,  and  expressed  the 
thought  that  I  might  seek  to  attach  it 
to  one  of  the  pending  bills.  But  I  have 
decided  in  the  interest  of  allowing  the 
majority  leader  to  proceed  with  that 
schedule  not  to  do  so. 

Later  in  morning  business,  I  will 
seek  the  floor  to  discuss  legislation 
providing  for  the  death  penalty,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  on 
my  introduction,  and  would  ask  the 
consideration  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  for  a  prompt  scheduling 
on  that  legislation  because  of  its  spe- 
cial timeliness  now  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  United  States  citizens 
who  are  subject  to  terrorist  attacks 
and  possibly  death  in  Israel  and  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  threat  of  terror- 
ism worldwide, 

I  just  make  this  comiment  at  this 
time  because  I  have  wTitten  the  major- 
ity leader,  I  do  think,  speaking  for  my- 
self, that  this  legislation  is  especially 
important.  It  was  passed  last  year  by 
the  Senate.  It  failed  in  the  conference 
committee  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
this  Senator  thinks  would  be  very 
timely  to  take  up  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
scheduled  by  the  leadership. 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  comments 
and  assure  him  that  his  request  will  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Obviously, 
we  will  want  to  consult  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  relevant  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  such  measures,  as 
I  understand  that  there  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  antiterrorist  bills  introduced  and 
considered,  each  of  which,  of  course,  is 
considered  by  its  author  as  important 
in  this  context  and  each  of  which  sure- 
ly is. 

So  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  will 
permit  these  bills  to  go  forward  with- 
out this  particular  amendment  or  con- 
troversy. I  hope  others  will  do  the 
same  and  I  assure  him  that  we  will  give 
prompt  and  active  consideration  to  his 
request. 

I  just  would  like  to  say  to  all  Sen- 
ators that  the  bill  we  are  talking  about 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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here  first  is  tlMOae  providing  for  a  vet- 
erans compeoMitlon  COLA. 

Last  year.  I  tried  very  hard  to  bring 
that  bill  up,  and  get  It  passed  but  was 
prevented  fl"om  doing  so.  As  a  result, 
disabled  veterans  were  the  only  recipi- 
ents of  Government  benefit  programs 
who  did  not  receive  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. All  other  recipients  did.  So- 
cial Security  recipients,  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  Government  programs.  The 
single  exception  was  disabled  veterans. 

I  felt  at  that  time  that  that  situation 
could  not  be  permitted  to  stand,  and 
that  we  should  on  our  return,  in  this 
102d  Congre8.s,  make  that  a  high  prior- 
ity of  business 

One  of  the  prerogatives  which  I  pos- 
sess as  majority  leader  is  the  right  to 
designate  which  bills  will  be  numbered 
1  through  5.  establishing  at  least  a 
symbolic  Importance  to  these  meas- 
ures. I  decided,  and  did  designate  as  S. 
1  the  first  bill  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  veterans  com- 
pensation COLA  bill. 

It  Is  a  wrong  which  must  be  righted. 
It  is  something  which  we  simply  have 
to  correct.  And  we  are  now  in  the  posi- 
tion. I  hope,  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
that  measure  and  a  companion  meas- 
ure dealing  with  veterans  exposed  to 
agent  orange,  a  controversy  over  which 
Is  what  led  to  our  inability  to  pass  the 
compensation  COLA  bill  last  year. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  permit 
us  to  proceed  with  these  bills  without 
seeking  to  offer  their  own  amend- 
ments, each  of  which  Senator  feels,  and 
no  doubt  appropriately  so.  is  very  im- 
portant for  some  other  unrelated  rea- 
son, but  that  ultimately  causes  us  not 
to  be  able  to  pass  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  bill  providing  tax  bene- 
fits for  American  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  ought  to  really  go  without  saying 
is  significant  and  Important  and  once 
again  can  be  derailed  if  we  seek  to  add 
amendments  to  it.  and  offer  other  leg- 
islation, for  whatever  reason. 

We  hope  the  House  acts  on  a  particu- 
lar bill  The  Finance  Committee  this 
morning  had  a  markup  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  conform  the  two  bills  passed  by 
them  in  identical  faiihlon  so  that  this 
measure  can  be  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  promptly. 

So  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  exer- 
cise some  restraint  in  this  regard.  Each 
of  us  has  bills  we  consider  important. 
Each  of  us  would  like  to  be  able  to  at- 
tach those  bills  to  something  else.  But 
in  this  case,  we  have  three  important 
measures,  which  are  relevant,  given 
the  crisis  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  and  at  least  two  of  which  are 
long  overdue  and  should  have  been 
done  last  year.  So  I  hope  we  can  do 
them 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  consenting  not  to  offer  his  leg- 
islative initiative  to  this  proposal  and 
certainly     will     consider     his     request 


along  with  other  Senators  interested  in 
that  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  the  floor, 
having  reserved  my  time  and  that  of 
the  Republican  leader. 


MORNING  BU.SINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEINT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.244  are 
located  In  today's  Record  under 
'Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  245  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions") 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LOTT  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  LOTT  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.246  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  'Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


of  preserving  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  paid.  I  think  a 
great  (lisservice  to  our  veterans  by 
linking  the  veterans  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment to  other  controversial  issues 
that  resulted  in  inaction  on  this  vital 
legislation.  Sometimes  those  things 
hapi)en.  They  are  understandable,  but 
they  must  be  corrected. 

That  is  why  it  is  Imperative  then 
that  we  immediately  enact  a  COLA  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  their  eligible  dep>endents  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1991 

No  one  should  question  the  commit- 
ment of  this  Nation  to  our  service  men 
and  women.  President  Bush  pledged 
that  our  soldiers  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
would  have  the  most  modern  arsenal  of 
technology  and  power  at  their  disposal 
to  do  their  job. 

In  like  manner,  after  the  battle,  we 
will  continue  to  honor  our  commit- 
ment to  our  veterans  and  our 
unwaivering  support  for  their  sacrifice. 

A  5.6-percent  COLA  is  a  small  price 
indeed  to  pay  to  those  to  whom  we  owe 
our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  salute  our  soldiers  serving  bravely 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  all  over  the 
world,  and  I  salute  our  veterans  of  past 
battles.  Let  us  today  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  strength  of  our  commitment  and 
our  gratitude  to  these  men  and  women. 

I  urge  m.y  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  that  will  provide  this  5.6- 
percent  COLA. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


VETERANS  COLA  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  our 
thoughts  today  are  with  our  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  Persian  Gulf  But  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  recognize  the  service  of  all  veterans 
who  have  previously  answered  the  call 
of  duty  and  sacrificed  for  the  purpose 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President,  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  cosponsoring  the  resolu- 
tion putting  the  Congress  clearly  on 
record  in  support  of  Israel  at  this  try- 
ing time  and  commendlnR-  Israel  for  its 
restraint  In  adversity 

As  television  reports  from  Tel  Aviv 
so  graphically  remind  us.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's decision  to  attack  Israel  has 
brought  about  saddening  casualties  and 
destruction  and  has  even  precipitated 
the  regrettable  deaths  of  innocents. 

As  I  have  remindt'd  this  body  many 
times.  Saddam  Hussein  Is  a  self- 
aggrandizing  and  monumentally  cal- 
lous despot.  His  current  attacks  upon 
Israel  are  a  continuation  of  his  habit- 
ual conduct  well  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilized  behavior.  His  acts  against  Is- 
rael  represent  another  step  in  a  long 
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continuum  of  misbehavior,  including 
the  Illegal  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  gassing  of  his 
own  citizens,  the  destruction  of  Ku- 
wait, and  his  violation  of  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Conventions  on  behavior  in  war. 

For  months,  our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers have  been  with  the  thousands  of  our 
men  and  women  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force.  Marines  and  Coast  Guard  we 
have  sent  to  confront  Saddam  Hussein 
Now,  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  citizens  of  Israel,  who  now  find 
themselves  the  targets  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's aggressions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Patriot  missiles  we  have  deployed 
to  Israel  will  prove  as  effective  there  in 
defending  against  attacks  as  they  have 
in  Saudi  .\rabia  Moreover.  1  wish  our 
military  every  success  in  seeking  out 
and  destroying  all  of  the  Scud  missile 
launchers  in  Iraq.  1  am  convinced  that 
the  President  and  the  military  leaders 
are  acting  courageously  and  effectively 
to  deal  with  these  very  terrifying 
weapons. 


THE  CAUSE  UV  PEACE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  particularly  thoughtful 
and  moving  editorial  arguing  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  article  appeared 
as  an  open  letter  to  President  Bush  in 
Rhode  Island's  Block  Island  Times  on 
January  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Block  Island  Times  (RI),  Jan.  5. 

1991] 
EnrroRiAi^AN  Open  Letter  to  President 
Bush:  a  New  SENSiBiLmr 
Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  write  to  you  in  the  persona  of  a  news- 
paper that  serves  Block  Island.  Rhode  Island, 
the  smallest  town  In  the  smallest  state  In 
the  nation  that  elected  you  its  chief  execu- 
tive. The  articles  we  print  rarely  deal  with 
matters  beyond  the  perimeter  of  our  shores. 
12  miles  at  sea.  Our  editorial  page  consists 
almost  entirely  of  letters  to  the  editor  as 
well  as  our  own  views  on  such  matters  as 
zoning,  the  preservation  of  open  space,  af- 
fordable housing  and  the  make-up  and  behav- 
ior of  our  local  government.  If  we  have  any 
global  aspirations  at  all,  they  reside  in  the 
conceit  that  we  and  our  Insular  problems 
."•(•present  a  microcosm  of  Ihp  world  at  la.'-Ke 
This  view.  Incidentally,  has  its  troubling 
side  when  measure  Is  taken  of  the  agony  we 
suffer  In  search  of  local  solutions  and  local 
accord  toward  problems  that  by  global 
standards  are  piddling.  In  the  midst  of  an  in- 
terminable meeting  of  the  Town  Council  or 
the  Zoning  Board,  we  often  have  aaked  our- 
selves the  question  that  If  Block  Island, 
"Circled  by  waters  that  never  freeze/Beaten 
by  billow  and  swept  by  breeze,"  cannot  man- 
age Its  dump  or  fashion  an  acceptable  bal- 
ance between  Its  human  Inhabitants  and  the 
environment  that  sustains  them,  what  hope 


is  there  for  the  rest  of  the  world''  We  have  no 
easy  answer,  the  per\-ersity  of  our  species  ap- 
pearing to  have  no  bounds. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  one  area  in  the 
affairs  of  man  that  we  thought  had  been  set- 
tled during  our  lifetime.  It  was  one  reason, 
we  thouRht,  besides  witnessing  the  voyage  to 
the  moon  and  man's  penetration  into  outer 
space,  to  rejoice  at  havinf?  been  alive  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  Spatially. 
we  conceived  it,  when  we  thought  of  it  all,  as 
;tn  anthropological  watershed  ranking  with 
the  prehistoric  moment  when  mankind 
learned  to  look  inward  and  to  see  himself  as 
an  individual  as  well  as  part  of  a  collective 
society.  Put  simply,  this  new,  20th  century 
perception  was  the  intuitive  understanding. 
the  psychological  acceptance  that  modern 
warfare  was  a  means  that  not  only  was  not 
justified  by  the  end  but  categorically  pre- 
cluded the  achievement  of  that  end.  In  short. 
war  was  obslolete.  a  dinosaur.  Did  our  own  or 
our  allies'  heroics  during  World  War  II  defeat 
Germany  and  Japan?  History  says  that  hap- 
pened In  1945.  But  look  at  us  now.  Did  we 
achieve  anything  of  importance  in  Korea?  In 
Vietnam? 

Nations,  great  nations  like  ours,  have  con- 
tinued to  maintain  military  forces  because 
although  the  answers  to  those  questions  ap- 
peared obvious  to  us.  or  so  we  thought,  there 
were  others  around  the  world  who  were  not 
yet  convinced.  We  might  lay  down  our  sword 
but  not  yet  our  shield. 

It  was  in  that  light  that  we  understood, 
Mr.  President,  your  rapid  deployment  of  our 
troops  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  block  further  ag- 
gression by  Saddam  Hussein.  Now  your  talk 
of  ultimatums,  of  deadlines  and  of  making 
war  leaves  us  p>erplexed — even  here  on  Block 
Island,  where  in  our  Isolation  and  relative 
backwardness  we  still  watch  the  contrails  of 
intercontinental  aircraft  stream  out  at  dawn 
across  our  sky.  We  listen  to  the  radio.  We 
read. 

We  read,  for  instance,  novelist  E.L. 
Doctorow.  who  also  wrote  you  a  letter  re- 
printed in  the  Janaury  7th  edition  of  The  Na- 
tion. We  hope  you  and  your  advisors  read  it 
also.  Doctorow  describes  our  own  feelings 
about  the  watershed  as  "a  new  sensibility." 

"A  new  period  in  history."  he  writes, 
"brings  with  It  a  new  sensibility,  and  what  is 
acceptable  in  an  earlier  age  is  understood  as 
monstrous  in  our  own." 

"War."  he  continues,  "is  an  expedient  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  Mr.  President,  because  he 
is  of  the  barbarous  past.  Yon  have  the 
chance  to  create  a  future  In  which,  on  a 
smaller  and  smaller  globe,  technology  races 
to  rectify  the  damage  of  earlier  technologry. 
and  the  needs  of  any  one  State  are  becoming 
the  needs  of  all — air  to  breathe,  water  to 
drink,  soil  and  climate  to  grow  crops,  and  an 
unalienated,  literate  citizenry  to  advance 
the  civilizations  of  a  democratic  planet" 

This  is  not  the  stuff  The  Block  Island 
Times  is  wont  to  write  about  It  is  ordinarily 
enough  to  leave  that  to  better  minds  and 
more  eloquent  pens,  such  as  DoctoroWs.  But 
you  should  know.  Mr.  President,  that  at  sun- 
set on  New  Years  Day  some  50  citizens  of 
Block  Island,  men.  women,  children  and  one 
nanny  goat,  representing  one  twentieth  of 
our  Island  population— which  ratio  nation- 
ally would  translate  into  17  million  people — 
gathered  outside  the  Harbor  Baptist  Church. 
and  carrying  candles  marched  "for  peace"  to 
Crescent  Beach.  The  sea  was  calm,  the  air 
still,  the  candles,  thrust  into  the  sand  when 
the  prayers  for  peace  were  over,  burned  a 
long  time  and  appeared  to  gain  a  brilliance 
as  the  afterglow  of  the  sunset  faded. 

Is  It  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  we  here 
on   Block  Island.   In   our  Isolation  have  ab- 


sorbed a  truth  that  you  with  all  your  worldly 
experience,  your  advisors,  your  intelligence, 
and  your  electronic  sur\-eiliance  have  failed 
to  grasps  That  war  doesn't  work:  that  quite 
apart  from  the  illegality  of  your  declaring 
war  without  Congressional  consent  or  the 
awful  Immorality  of  initiating  an  action 
that  will  result  In  death  to  thousands  of 
young  Americans  as  well  as  thousands  of 
Iraqis  soldiers  and  civilians,  that  no  matter 
how  righteous,  no  matter  how  immediately 
victorious,  war  in  1991,  to  use  a  term  that 
capitalists  must  understand,  is  a  bankrupt 
institution. 

Sincerely, 

The  EorroRS. 


A  REASSESSMENT  OF  NATO 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  speech  by  Alan  Clark,  the 
British  Minister  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment. Delivering  the  Liddel  Hatrt  Me- 
morial Address  at  King's  College.  Mr. 
Clark  argued  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  [NATO]  and  the 
present  Atlantic  alliance  system 
should  be  reevaluated. 

Although  much  of  our  attention  pres- 
ently and  rightly  is  focused  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  believe  that  it  is  crucial  for 
us  to  keep  in  mind  what  has  occurred 
in  Europe  during  the  past  2  years,  and 
to  observe  closely  the  events  that  con- 
tinue to  unfold  there.  Recent  events  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  have  called 
into  question  the  role  of  NATO  and  the 
security  relationships  that  have  ex- 
isted for  more  than  40  years  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Clark  suggests  the  alliance  may  be 
ill-suited  to  confront  new  global  chal- 
lenges. 

Given  the  timeliness  of  Mr.  Clark's 
observations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  press  account  of  his  remarks  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Independent  of 
London  regarding  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  independent.  Dec.  11.  1990] 

Defence  Minister  S.^vs  nato  is  Obsolete 

(By  Christopher  Bellamy  i 

NATO  has  achieved  its  original  function 
and  is  now  obsolete.  Alan  Clark,  the  Minister 
for  Defence  Procurement,  whose  radical 
ideas  were  at  the  centre  of  the  Options  for 
Change  review,  said  last  night.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  Is 
excessive  and  attempts  to  find  it  a  new  mis- 
sion are  bizarre,  he  said. 

His  remarks  are  the  most  direct  challenge 
to  NATO's  continuation  by  any  minister,  al- 
though he  was  speaking  In  a  personal  capac- 
ity. As  a  military  historian,  he  gave  a 
thought^provoking  address  on  Origins  and 
Validity  in  Twentieth-century  Military  Alli- 
ances, at  King's  College.  London. 

"Alliances  have  generally  been  formed  in 
response  to  a  specific  perceived  threat.  When 
that  threat  h&s  disappeared,  the  alliance  has 
ceased  or  atrophied."  he  said.  "Present  alli- 
ance systems  are  obsolete,  ill-suited  to 
present  circumstances  and  urgently  in  need 
of  adaptation."  It  was  wrong  to  "take  exists 
Ing  systems  and  rejig  them  to  comport  with 
a  new  situation". 
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Mr  Clarit  said  he  has  vUlted  NATO  head- 
quarters outside  Brussels,  which  employs 
about  4.000  people.  "One  might  have  been  for- 
^ven  for  wondering  what  they  were  all 
doing  "  He  had  asked  how  much  NATO  cost 
The  answer:  about  J8bn 

NATO,  he  said,  had  been  set  up  to  defend 
against  a  'massive  threat,  both  Ideological 
and  military"  But  that  threat  was  disinte- 
grating. He  challenged  those  with  "increas- 
ingly bizarre  suggestions  for  Its  future  func- 
tion". 

"Another  idea  Is  that  we  should  keep 
NATO  alive  to  keep  the  United  States  In  Eu- 
rope. Why  should  we  want  to  keep  the  United 
States  In  Europe?" 

He  also  disputed  the  need  for  NATO  as  an 
Insurance  against  Instability  In  eastern  Eu- 
rope, which  was  not  a  particular  threat. 

Mr.  Clark  said  the  participants  in  the  alli- 
ance were  prepared  to  accept  its  costs  and 
constraints  If  there  wa^  a  clear  threat  to 
their  security.  But  "where  that  security  Is 
no  longer  threatened,  the  reason  for  the  alli- 
ance evaporates". 

The  fact  that  NATO  as  an  alliance  was  not 
directly  involved  In  the  Gulf  crisis  was  an 
example  of  how  NATO  was  Ul-sulted  to  face 
new  challenges  to  Western  security.  "I'm 
looking  for  something  slimmer,  less  set  in 
Its  ways  than  NATO,  something  capable  of 
faster  response."  Mr.  Clark  said.  But  he 
emphasised  that  some  new  security  struc- 
ture was  needed,  possibly  based  on  the  West- 
em  European  Union. 

Asked  about  reduced  defence  spending,  he 
said:  "You've  got  to  have  a  peace  dividend. 
The  threat  of  obliteration,  occupation,  has 
simply  gone.  That  means  the  Insurance  pol- 
icy doesn't  have  to  be  so  high  because  we're 
no  longer  living  in  an  earthquake  zone"  The 
need  to  provide  a  peace  dividend  and  for 
more  spending  on  "out-of-area"  contin- 
gencies like  the  Gulf  meant  that  It  was  nec- 
essary to  cut  Into  the  "remaining 
orthodoxies"  deeply. 

[From  the  Independent,  Dec.  13.  1990) 
What  Comes  Aftkr  NATO? 

NATO  Is  obsolete,  declared  the  Minister  for 
Defence  Procurement.  Alan  Clark,  on  Mon- 
day Mr  Clark  contends  that  since  the  'mas- 
sive threat,  both  Ideological  and  military" 
which  the  alliance  was  set  up  to  counter  is 
disintegrating,  the  alliance  Itself  has  no  fur- 
ther purp<j.s»>  He  pours  scorn  on  the  idea  that 
N.\T()  .should  be  kept  alive  as  an  insurance 
again.st  Instability  In  eastern  Europe,  or  as  a 
means  of  keeping  American  forces  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  "Why  should  we  want  to 
keep  the  United  i^'Ales  In  Europe?"  he  asks. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Koreigm  Secretary. 
Douglas  Hurd.  said  "European  security 
without  the  United  States  simply  does  not 
make  sense  '  The  first  question  raised  by 
two  such  seemingly  Irreconcilable  state- 
ments l.s  whether  the  less  senior  minister, 
Mr  Clark,  wa-s  speaking  out  of  turn  lalbelt. 
as  he  .said  in  a  personal  capacity  l  He  has  a 
reputation  tar  making  vivid  but  Irrespon- 
sible remarks  This  time,  however,  he  was 
being  extremely  responsible  The  old  cer- 
tainties that  governed  our  defences  have 
been  swept  away  Flurope,  and  particularly 
the  eouninea  that  made  up  the  Warsaw  pact 
are  In  a  stJite  of  flux  not  seen  since  the  For 
ties  In  such  circumstances  there  ought  to  be 
open  discussion  alxjut  the  right  policy  for 
Britain  and  for  the  groupings  to  which  we 
belong  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence, 
Tom  King,  lacks  the  inclination  to  stimulate 
•uch  a  dettate  Mr  Clark  should  be  thanked 
for  fining  a  need 


Moreover,  the  gap  between  him  and  Mr. 
Hurd  is  not  so  wide  as  first  appears  Mr  Hurd 
said  he  wants  the  Western  European  Union 
iWEUi  to  "become  truly  the  European  pillar 
within  the  [NATO]  alliance".  Mr  Clark  also 
sees  the  WEU  as  the  probable  "nucleus"  of  a 
new  security  structure.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  ministers  is  mainly  one  of  de- 
gree. Mr.  Hurd  admits  that  'the  old  threat  of 
massive  military  Invasion  from  the  East  has 
faded",  and  concedes  that  the  American 
commitment  of  forces  to  Europe  is  going  to 
be  at  "a  much  reduced  level".  He  Is  merely 
unwilling  to  extrapolate  from  these  trends  so 
boldly  as  Mr.  Clark  has  done. 

The  Foreign  Secretary's  caution  is  justi- 
fied. Though  Mr.  Clark  quoted  an  unnamed 
American  who  described  NATO  as  "a  bu- 
reaucracy in  search  of  a  pension",  it  would 
be  premature  to  retire  the  alliance.  Its  natu- 
ral withering  should  not  be  hastened.  While 
the  threat  of  conventional  war  launched  on 
the  West  from  the  East  has  vanished,  the 
danger  of  some  form  of  nuclear  blackmail  re- 
mains. The  Soviet  Union  may  well  disinte- 
grate. It  Is  impossible  to  know  who  would 
then  control  its  many  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  the  West  ought,  while  those 
weapons  exist,  to  maintain  a  counter  to 
them.  In  that  role,  the  British  and  French 
nuclear  deterrents  might  not  prove  suffi- 
cient. The  American  contribution  Is  still  val- 
uable. 

But  since  the  American  contribution  is 
bound  to  decline,  the  countries  of  western 
Europe  should  indeed  start  to  develop  a  secu- 
rity structure  that  can  be  free-standing 
when  the  need  arises.  For  this  purpose,  the 
WEU  is  much  the  best  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Unlike  the  European  Community, 
which  has  no  experience  of  defence  matters 
and  has  been  useless  during  the  Gulf  crisis, 
the  WEU  has  long  experience  and  has  been 
helpful  In  the  Gulf  There  Is  also  wide  scope 
for  new  bilateral  and  trilateral  defence  ar- 
rangements between  European  countries.  In 
the  Gulf,  the  British  and  the  French  should 
be  co-operating,  thereby  maximising  Euro- 
pean Influence:  France's  hollow  pretence  of 
self-sufficiency  Is  pointless.  We  should  also 
work  together  In  the  nuclear  field.  The  fu- 
ture does  indeed  lie  In  European  co-oper- 
ation but  we  need  not  be  so  Impatient  as  Mr 
Clark  Is  to  say  farewell  to  the  Americans 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr   DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  DrxoN  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S  247  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions   ") 

Mr  DIXON  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  coll  the 
roll. 


Mr.  KERREY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


UNrrV'  DESPITE  MR.  YEUTTER'S 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day in  Lincoln,  NE,  the  man  who  in  a 
matter  of  days  is  expected  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  the  current  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Clayton  Yeutter,  made 
what  I  regard  as  some  very  unfortunate 
and  untimely  remarks. 

He  said,  during  a  press  conference 
following  a  speech  to  the  Lincoln  Ro- 
tary Club,  that  he  hopes  the  American 
public  will  hold  accountable  the  Demo- 
cratic opponents  of  President  Bush's 
request  for  authority  to  go  to  war 
against  Iraq.  He  said  that  Democrats 
are  politically  vulnerable  because  of 
those  votes. 

Secretary  Yeutter  said  "I  would 
guess  90  percent  of  them  now  wish  they 
had  cast  their  votes  the  other  way."  He 
said:  "They  picked  the  wrong  side.  If 
the  conflict  goes  well  that  will  work 
against  them."  He  said  their  opposition 
to  the  President  on  this  issue  could  be 
"a  very  significant  factor"  in  next 
year's  Presidential  and  congressional 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  and  to  me  per- 
sonally, these  remarks  are  deeply  trou- 
bling. They  attempt  to  politicize  this 
war  and  to  define  victory  in  terms  of 
electoral  gain  rather  than  policy 
achievements.  They  trivialize  the  deep 
misgivings  which  all  Americans  have 
about  sending  our  sons  and  daughters 
into  combat  and  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  remarkable — up  to  now— bipartisan 
effort  to  define  the  cicumstances  under 
which  force  is  to  be  used  to  defend  an 
American  Interest. 

I  did  not  "pick  a  side  "  when  I  voted, 
Mr.  President.  When  voting  to  ask 
Americans  to  risk  it  all,  the  least  I  can 
do  is  risk  losing  an  election  by  trying 
to  decide  what  I  believe  is  right.  If  I  be- 
come a  candidate  for  reelection,  the 
voters  of  Nebraska— Democratic 
Republican— will  obviously  have 
opportunity  of  deciding  whether 
vote  a  mistake  for  them 

They  may  decide  the  altcrniitive  I 
supported  the  use  of  force  to  contain 
Iraqi  aggression  and  more  time  for 
sanctions  to  work— was  wrong  They 
may  decide  that  my  dissent  was  unac- 
ceptable. Tliey  may  decide  my  argu- 
ments evidenced  an  unwillingness  to 
defend  America's  interests. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  have  a  right 
to  make  these  judgments  Those  Ne- 
braskans  who  actually  live  and  vote  in 
the  State  hardly  need  Mr  Yeutter  to 
confirm  that  right.  Those  of  us  who 
have  a*  tually  stood  for  elective  office 
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already  understand  that  our  job  is  to 
state  our  opinions,  vote  our  con- 
sciences, and  take  the  electoral  con- 
sequences. 

.Mr.  Yeutter  is  right  that  we  will  all 
be  held  accountable  for  our  decisions 
However,  he  is  wrong  to  assume  I  re- 
gret my  vote  because  I  simply  do  not. 
It  was  a  difficult  vote,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty was  born  of  the  caution  ac- 
quired from  my  own  experiences  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  If  there  are  others  in  my 
party  or  in  this  Senate  who  regret 
their  vote,  I  have  not  heard  them  say 
so.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Yeutter  thinks 
Democrats  and  Republicans  made  up 
our  minds  on  the  gulf  according  to 
some  political  calculus  says  more 
about  his  approach  to  foreign  policy 
than  ours. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  an  unmistak- 
able and  little  recognized  bipartisan 
support  from  the  beginning  for  the  use 
of  force — to  contain  Iraqi  aggression 
and  to  enforce  an  embargo  so  thorough 
that  in  any  other  period  of  history  it 
would  have  been  considered  an  affirma- 
tive act  of  war.  The  debate,  despite  the 
efforts  of  some  to  recast  it  for  partisan 
purposes,  has  never  been  over  whether 
we  should  use  force.  It  has  centered  in- 
stead on  the  appropriate  level  and  tim,- 
Ing  of  force.  And  now  that  we  have  de- 
cided as  a  nation  to  begin  this  war. 
there  is  again  bipartisan  support — to 
see  it  through  to  an  unknown  but  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

In  fact.  I  am  not  on  the  sidelines.  In 
spite  of  earlier  dissent  and  at  some  risk 
of  doing  so.  I  have  been  actively  sup- 
porting our  President  and  our  military 
effort  now  that  this  war  has  begun,  I 
have  been  active  because  I  want  to  help 
sustain  public  support  in  a  way  it  was 
not  sustained  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
I  find  it  surprising  and  dangerous  to 
the  very  consensus  we  will  need  for 
success  that  less  than  1  week  into  this 
war,  before  we  know  how  long  it  will 
last  or  how  difficult  it  will  be.  the 
President  would  allow  these  kind  of  di- 
visive comments. 

For  what  we  need  now  is  unity,  and 
unity  is  what  we  have,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Yeutter's  statements.  In  the  interest  of 
that  unity,  I  would  suggest  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  Mr.  Yeutter's  apy- 
pointment  as  party  chair,  or  ask  him 
to  hold  his  tongue  until  our  soldiers 
axe  safe  again. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  headed  into  un- 
charted territory  in  .'America's  foreign 
policy,  not  just  in  how  President  Bush 
will  succeed  in  winning  this  war,  as  I 
am  confident  he  will,  but  also  in  what 
the  new  world  order  we  are  fighting  for 
will  look  like,  and  how  we  will  pursue 
it.  America's  unity  regarding  the  war 
we  are  now  waging  flows  in  large  part 
from  the  openness  and  thoroughness  of 
the  public  debate  that  preceded  it. 

Our  ability  to  discern  and  shape  the 
new  world  order  will  be  better  served 
by  that  kind  of  open  and  thorough  ex- 
amination than  by  a  poisoned,  polar- 


ized, partisan  environment.  Those  who 
invite  such  an  environment  not  only 
undermine  the  conduct  of  this  war,  but 
also  America's  leadership  in  the  new 
world  order  that  we  will  inhabit  when 
this  war  is  over. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senate  in  morning  business  at  this 
hour? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized. The  Senate  is  in  ..  period  for  the 
■transaction  of  morning  business  with 
Senators  r>ermitted  to  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  10  min-jtes  each. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Pi  esident  pro  tempore. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Symms  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  are  located  in  today's  RECORD 
under  "Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions") 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mi.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  Two  minutes,  thirty-five  sec- 
onds, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  have 
about  2  more  minutes  in  addition  to 
that  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDITORIAL  BY  SENATOR  JESSE 
HELMS 

.Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
with  me  a  W'RAL-T\'  Viewpoint  edi- 
torial of  November  22,  1963.  I  think  it  is 
a  serious  matter.  I  will  print  this  in 
the  Record  so  all  my  colleagues  will  be 
able  to  see  this  editorial. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  which  one  of  our  colleagues,  for 
whatever  reason,  whether  it  was  in  the 
heat  of  politics,  or  what,  was  critical  of 
another  regarding  the  tragic  death  of 
one  of  our  honorable  Presidents.  John 
F  Kennedy.  I  recently  received  a  letter 
indicating  that  it  has  been  implied  and 
reported  in  the  press  that  Senator 
Helms  actually  minimized  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy  implying  that  the 
Nation  was  better  off.  and  I  rise  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  actual  editorial  comment  made 
by  Senator  Helms  on  the  evening  of 
November  22.  1963.  I  will  let  the  re- 
marks of  our  colleague  speak  for  them- 
selves as  I  quote  excerpts  of  his  edi- 
torial. I  quote  Senator  Helms,  who  was 
then  JESSE  Helms  of  WRAL  television 
in  Raleigh-Durham.  NC: 

Al!  men  of  sanity  and  humanity  feel  a 
sense  of  revulsion  at  the  act  of  the  fanat:ca; 
coward  who  hid  in  the  attic  of  a  building  and 
fired  down  the  shots  that  extinguished  the 
life  of  a  young  man  who.  to  us,  seemed  to 


possess  not  merely  the  quality  of  unbounded 
energy,  but  a  sort  of  indestructibility  as 
well.  .  . 

Every  citizen  will  reflect  upon  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's life,  and  his  death,  in  a  persona',  way. 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  become  a  part  of  Arrenca 
in  a  personal  way.  His  harshest  critics  recog- 
nized his  magnestism  and  persuasiveness 
which  had  drawn  him  :nt«  the  inner  circle  of 
American  life.  He  was  not  loved  by  everyone; 
still,  no  one  doubted  his  courage  or  his  stam- 
ina. He  fought  his  political  battles  with 
every  ounce  of  his  strength.  And  he  did  it 
openly.  *  *  * 

Millions  of  words  will  be  written  and  spo- 
ken about  this  dark  hour  in  America's  his- 
tory Many  days  will  pass  before  we  can 
stand  with  pride  and  confidence,  and  say  to 
the  world  that  we  are  civilized  The  cause  of 
communism  has  been  served  well  by  this 
tragedy.  Freedom  has  suffered  a  telling  blow 

Mr.  President,  these  words  are  just 
parts  of  excerpts  of  this  editorial  spo- 
ken by  our  colleague  almost  30  years 
ago.  They  are  not  the  words  of  one  try- 
ing tc  minimize  this  tragedy  in  our  his- 
tory. Rather,  they  are  words  that  re- 
flect the  attitude  of  us  all  in  a  nation 
struggling  to  cope  with  a  devastating 
loss 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  con- 
tinue to  face  serious  problems,  mount- 
ing tensions  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Soviet 
attack  on  Lithuania  and  the  other  Bal- 
tic States,  and  our  own  critical  eco- 
nomic and  domestic  problems.  So  now 
is  not  the  time  for  us  to  embroil  our- 
selves in  conflicts  based  in  petty  dis- 
agreement. I  am  certain  that  President 
Kennedy  would  agree  that  now  is  the 
time  for  strength,  for  patience  and. 
above  all,  the  American  spirit  of  unity. 

When  I  read  this  editorial,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  remembered  vividly  of  where  I 
was  and  what  I  was  doing  on  that  trag- 
ic day  I  am  only  sorry  that  this  edi- 
torial had  not  been  printed  in  the 
newspapers  in  my  State  because  I 
think  it  gave  some  great  comfort,  and 
it  was  a  very  eloquent  eulogy  to  our 
fine  young  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[WRAL-TV  Viewpoint] 
This  editorial  comment  was  used  as  a  part 
of  a  brief  newscast  on  Friday  evening,  No- 
vember 22.  1963  It  was  written  and  delivered 
by  Mr.  Helms,  but  not  as  a  specific  "View- 
point" program.! 

Anguish  alone  will  not  suffice  as  the  na- 
tion's proper  reaction  to  the  news  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.  All  men  of 
sanity,  and  humanity  fee!  a  sense  of  re\-ul- 
sion  at  the  act  of  the  fanatical  coward  who 
hid  m  the  attic  of  a  building  and  fired  down 
the  shots  that  extinguished  the  life  of  a 
young  man  who,  to  us,  seemed  to  possess  not 
merely  the  quality  of  unbounded  energy,  but 
a  sort  of  indestructibility  as  weii 

A:  this  moment,  of  course,  all  Americans 
are  united  regardless  of  party,  or  philosophy. 
or  ideals.  Conservatism,  liberalism,  right 
w:ng.  left  wing — all  these  are  meaningless 
semantics,  no  longer  dividers,  certainly  not 
important  unless  and  until  we  respond  to  the 
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question  of  what  happened  to  clviltzatlon  In 
that  dark  nnoment  In  Dallas 

So,  In  unity  there  la  a  helplessness  that 
may  assist  us  m  KToplnff  for  strength.  One  In- 
sane man  with  a  high-powered  riOe  has  ex- 
posed the  Incredible  weakness  of  a  nation.  If 
we  now  see  that  weakness,  if  we  now  under- 
stand it.  some  consolidation  may  be  found 
Men  may  have  differed  with  Mr  Kennedy  In 
his  exuberant  Ideas  about  politics,  govern- 
ment, and  the  quest  for  peace  In  a  troubled 
world.  But  as  he  lies  tonight  In  death,  he  has 
left  more  than  a  shocked  and  stunned  na- 
tion. The  manner  of  his  death  leaves  Amer- 
ica standing  naked  as  a  symbol  of  civiliza- 
tion mocked. 

Every  citizen  will  reflect  upon  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's life,  and  his  death.  In  a  personal  way. 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  become  a  part  of  America 
In  a  personal  way.  His  harshest  critics  recog- 
nized his  magnetism  and  persuasiveness 
which  had  drawn  him  into  the  Inner  circle  of 
American  life.  He  was  not  loved  by  everyone; 
still,  no  one  doubted  his  courage  or  his  stam- 
ina. He  fought  his  political  battles  with 
every  ounce  of  his  strength.  And  he  did  it 
openly. 

And  this  serves  to  emphasize  the  dastardly 
nature  of  his  assassination.  Jack  Kennedy 
was  killed  by  a  coward 

As  we  sat  alone  minutes  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  death,  a  hun- 
dred Images  flowed  through  our  mind  One 
little  Incident  that  we  personally  observed 
nearly  11  years  ago  came  to  mind  as  clearly 
as  If  It  were  yesterday  It  was  a  cold,  crisp 
January  morning  In  1953  and  the  quorum 
bells  had  just  rung  throughout  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton. Members  of  the  Senate,  the  old  ones  and 
the  new  ones,  were  scurrying  to  get  to  the 
Senate  Chamber.  It  was  oath-of-offlce  day 
for  ten  or  12.  including  a  tousled-haired 
young  man  from  Massachusetts  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  Senate  the  previous  No- 
vember. 

Senators  were  boarding  the  subway  cars 
which  connect  the  Capitol  with  the  Senaio 
Office  Building  by  an  underground  route 
Visitors  and  employees  of  the  Senate  were 
being  repeatedly  told  by  operators  of  the 
subway  cars  to  stand  aside  for  the  Senators. 
They  had  priority. 

Jack  Kennedy  arrived  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
subway  car.  but  the  operator  waved  him 
back.  "Stand  aside  for  the  Senators,  son,"  he 
said.  Jack  Kennedy  stood  aside  with  a  grln- 
uotll  an  observer  whispered  to  the  operator 
"He's  a  Senator,  too."  The  embarrassed  op- 
erator got  only  a  pat  on  the  back  and  a  reas- 
surance from  Senator  Kennedy 

An  unimportant  inrlflenf  Mavbo'  But  it  is 
one  that  we  will  remember  always  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  might  have  disagreed  with 
certain  of  the  Presidenfa  views  and  actions. 
the  memory  of  that  incident  provides  a  sense 
of  warmth  anil  penwinal  affection 

Millions  of  words  will  be  written  and  8pi> 
ken  aNiut  this  dark  hour  in  America's  his 
tory  Many  days  will  pass  t^fore  we  can 
stand  with  pride  and  confidence,  and  say  to 
the  world  that  we  are  civilized  The  cause  of 
communism  has  ^■een  served  well  by  this 
tragedy    Freedom  has  nuffered  a  telling  blow 

As  for  our  new  f-Yesldenl,  Lyndon  .lohnson, 
no  man  has  face<l  a  sterner  rhallenge  He 
need*  he  must  have  the  prayers  of  a  na 
tlon  of  people  who  see  the  need  of  renewing 
their  faith,  who  are  willing  u>  proclaim  hon 
estly  and  sincerely  that  In  God  We  Trust 

Mr  SYMMS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  noor 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraj^ka  is  recofirnized. 


Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  ExoN  pertaining 
to  the  Introduction  of  S.  248  are  located 
in  today's  RECORD  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recogmized. 

Mr.  REID  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  REID  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  45  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions."! 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  recognizing 
that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  are  we  in 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are  in 
morning  business.  The  Senators  are  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heinz  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  253  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


■Your  place  in  the  desert  you  are  off  to  find 

As  you  sit  in  the  sweltering  sun 

■^'our  fate  is  now  In  the  hands  of  Just  one. 

We  think  of  you  each  and  every  day 

And  wonder  if  more  will  be  on  the  way. 

We  are  all  there  in  thoughts  with  you 

through  whatever  it  Is  you  must  do. 

And  always  remember  to  keep  your  spirits 

high 
As  high  as  the  red.  white,  and  blue  files. 


OUR  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  SAND 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  expression  of  loyal  support 
for  the  courageous  American  men  and 
women  currently  at  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  moving  poem,  written  by 
former  U.S.  marine.  Cricket  Dolezal.  of 
Fort  Wayne,  IN.  voices  great  pride  for 
the  steadfast  patriotism  and  bravery  of 
our  soldiers,  who.  now  more  than  ever, 
deserve  unwaveiing  support  from  their 
fellow  Americans.  They  are  to  be  com 
mended  for  their  willingness  to  serve 
our  Nation. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
poem  be  Included  In  the  Rec(jRI) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

OtR  S<:)l.DIKR«  IN  THE  SAND 

(By  Cricket  Dolezal) 
Your  innocent  faces  line  the  san^l 
There  U)  fight  Just  one  man 
You    are    sons    and    daughters    elsters    and 

brothers 
Husbands  and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers 

You  have  changed  your  clothes  from  green  to 

brown 
Please  know  you  are  heroes  In  your  home 

towns 
Your  families  have  been  left  behind 


POW  TREATMENT  BY  IRAQ 
Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  outrage  for  the 
cruel  treatment  U.S.  and  allied  pris- 
oners of  war  [POW's)  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  their  Iraqi  captors.  The 
world  has  watched  in  horror  as  bat- 
tered, mistreated  allied  soldiers  have 
delivered  statements  coerced  by  their 
Iraqi  captors.  I  am  further  incensed 
that  Iraq  would  threaten  to  use  POW's 
as  human  shields  to  protect  various  in- 
stallations. 

These  acts  are  gross  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  to  which  Iraq  is  a 
signator.  Such  cowardice  paints  a 
clear,  if  not  hellish,  picture  of  the  bru- 
tal Iraqi  dictator  and  his  ruthless  re- 
gime. Saddam  Hussein  is  solidifying 
his  record  of  transgressions  against  hu- 
manity, justifying  his  eventual  trial  as 
a  war  criminal.  Our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers go  out  to  our  brave  POW's  and  their 
families  who  bear  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing of  us  all. 

At  a  time  when  the  task  of  preserv- 
ing freedom  is  being  passed  on  to  a  new 
generation,  it  is  only  appropriate  that 
we  reaffirm  our  commitment,  not  only 
to  our  troops  in  the  gulf  but  to  those 
brave  men  and  women  who  have  made 
the  same  sacrifice  in  years  past.  Legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  would  provide 
for  a  6.4-percent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment [COLA]  for  veterans  suffering 
from  service-connected  disabilities  and 
for  survivors  of  veterans  who  died  of 
service-related  injuries.  This  COLA 
would  be  provided  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991. 

Funds  for  this  COLA  were  included  in 
the  1991  Federal  budget  passed  by  Con- 
grf.'s.'i  laf^t  October  However,  due  to  an 
unfortunate  series  of  events,  the  lOlst 
Congress  adjourned  without  approving 
legislation  to  provide  a  COLA  for  the 
Nation  8  2  5  million  disabled  veterans 
and  their  survivors. 

Disabled  veterans  who  have  served 
their  Nation  faithfully  are  entitled  to 
full  protection  against  the  vagaries  of 
inflation  For  this  reason.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  would  en- 
sure this  COLA.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  re- 
solving this  matter,  and  I  trust  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  in  support  of  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  our  dis- 
abled American  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  ito- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  tho 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Hatfield  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  250  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statement  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions."  '■ 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Bryan].  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,139th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

On  Sunday,  the  Associated  Press  is- 
sued a  report  that  "churches  across 
Britain  were  filled  with  prayers"  for 
the  hostages  yet  held.  In  particular 
they  prayed  for  Terry  Waite— an  envoy 
of  the  Anglican  Church— who  on  that 
day  began  his  fifth  year  in  captivity. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  that  we  of  this 
Chamber  add  our  prayers  to  those  of- 
fered Sunday  And  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  above-mentioned  re- 
iport  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Britain  8  Waitf.  Begins  Fifth  Year  as 
Hostage 

L<')NIK)N, — Churches  across  Britain  were 
niled  with  prayers  Sunday  for  the  British 
hostages  held  in  Lebanon,  including  Church 
of  England  envoy  Terry  Walte.  who  was  be- 
ginning his  fifth  year  in  captivity. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Robert  Runcie 
prayed  for  his  51-year-old  envoy  during  a 
service  at  Canterbury  Cathedral 

Remember  Terry  and  all  hostages  cut  off 
from  those  whom  they  love  and  from  the 
bonds  of  human  friendship  Support  them  in 
their  loneliness  and  need."  Runcie  said 

Runcie  told  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  war  may  Increase  the 
hostages'  chances  for  release 

■Turbulence  might  make  people  harder 
and  more  protective  of  any  change  in  atti- 
tude On  the  other  hand,  turbulence  might 
loosen  things  up  a  bit."  he  said 

•  *  •  Most  of  the  13  Westerners  missing  in 
Lebanon  are  t>elleved  held  by  pro-Iranian 
Shiite  zealots  The  missing  Include  six 
Americans,  four  Britons,  two  Germans,  and 
an  Italian. 

Waite  disappeared  Jan  20.  1987,  after  leav- 
ing a  Beirut  hotel  for  a  rendezvous  with  Is- 
lamic Jihad,  or  Islamic  Holy  War. 


The  group  Las  acknowledged  kidnapping 
.American  hostages  Terry  .Anderson  and 
Thomas  Sutherland, 

.^nderson.  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
of  the  Associated  Press,  was  kidnapped 
March  16.  1985.  Sutherland,  acting  dean  of 
agriculture  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut,  was  abducted  June  9.  1985.  Anderson 
is  the  longest  held  Western  hostage. 

No  group  claimed  responsibility  for 
Waite's  kidnapping,  but  released  hostage 
Bria;i  Keenan  said  in  September  he  heard 
Waite  in  a  neighboring  cell  in  Beirut. 

The  remaining  British  hostages  are  jour- 
nalist John  McCarthy.  31.  kidnapped  in  April 
1986.  and  retired  pilot  Jackie  Mann.  76.  ab- 
ducted in  .May  1990. 

In  addition.  Briton  Alec  Collett.  whose 
69th  birthday  is  Monday,  is  missing.  He  was 
kidnapped  in  March  1985.  Abu  Nldals  terror- 
ist group  said  in  1986  it  had  killed  him,  but 
the  British  Foreign  Office  says  it  has  no  evi- 
dence that  he  is  dead, 

Waite's  brother  David  said  Britain  and  the 
Church  of  England  were  working  hard  to  se- 
cure his  brother's  freedom  and  he  was  con- 
fident the  release  would  come. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  4;30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  3:17 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  4;30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Conrad]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McConnell  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S  253  are 
located  in  today's  RECORD  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL  TAX  RELIEF  FOR 
FORCES  IN  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  measure  to  pro- 
vide Federal  tax  relief  to  our  forces 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  legislation  complements  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  signed  by  the  President 
on  January  21.  By  designating  loca- 
tions in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  combat 
areas,  that  order  activates  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Code  which  permit  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  exclude  combat 
pay  from  gross  income.  Commissioned 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
able  to  exclude  active  duty  compensa- 
tion up  to  the  level  of  $500  per  month; 


enlisted  men  and  women  can  exclude 
the  full  amount  of  this  compensation. 
Under  the  Executive  order,  the  exclu- 
sions apply  to  pay  for  service  per- 
formed in  combat  areas  beginning  Jan- 
uary 17.  1991. 

Under  present  law.  individuals  serv- 
ing in  a  combat  zone  are  exempted 
from  certain  tax  filing  deadlines,  in- 
cluding the  requirement  that  income 
tax  returns  be  filed  and  taxes  paid  by 
April  15.  The  tax  provisions  triggered 
by  the  Executive  order  would  grant  ex- 
tensions of  times  for  filing  returns, 
paying  taxes,  or  filing  for  a  refund  to 
those  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Besides  our  forces  on  active 
military  duty,  civilian,  medical,  and 
other  personnel  serving  in  the  gulf  in 
support  of  our  operations  there  can 
also  qualify  for  these  extensions, 

H.R.  4  would  grant  the  same  tax  ben- 
efits and  extensions  described  above  to 
personnel  sen.'ing  in  Desert  Shield  op- 
erations, beginning  after  August  2. 
1990.  It  would  also  require  the  payment 
of  interest  on  tax  refunds  owed  to  our 
forces  in  the  gulf  and  their  families, 
with  interest  calculated  as  of  April  15. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion is  urgently  needed  to  implement 
the  Executive  order  effectively.  VVTiile 
our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  are  en- 
gaged in  battle,  facing  extraordinary 
pressures  and  dangers,  we  should  do  all 
we  can  to  ease  administrative  burdens 
and  financial  strains  for  them  here  at 
home.  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
measure,  and  urge  its  prompt  enact- 
ment into  law. 


VETERANS  COST-OF-LIVING 
INCREASE 

Mr,  CONRAD  Mr,  President,  as  a  co- 
sjxinsor  of  S  1.  the  Veterans  Com- 
pensation Cost-of-Livlng  Increase  Act. 
I  rise  today  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  speedy  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

It  was  grossly  unfair  to  our  disabled 
veterans  that  their  COLA  got  derailed 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. It  is  only  fitting  that  this  legis- 
lation. S.  1.  is  the  first  bill  of  the  102d 
Congress. 

All  of  us  have  had  reason  in  the  past 
week  to  reflect  on  the  courage  and 
commitment  of  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  None  make  a  great- 
er sacrifice  for  their  countrj-  than 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives  or  their  good  health  in  the  line  of 
duty.  This  country  and  this  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  our  veterans,  and 
particularly  our  disabled  veterans,  is  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  least  we  can  do  to  show  our  grat- 
itude to  our  disabled  veterans  is  pro- 
vide timely  cost-of-living  adjustments 
in  the  benefits  they  earned  while  in 
uniform  and  on  the  battlefield.  Many  of 
these  veterans  and  their  families  de- 
pend on  their  disability  checks  to 
make  ends  meet.  Not  only  do  we  have 
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an  obligation  to  provide  adequate  fi- 
nancial support,  we've  also  made  a 
commitment  to  ensure  quality,  acces- 
sible health  care  for  every  veteran. 
Today,  we  are  rectifying  the  unaccept- 
able COLA  situation,  but  a  great  deal 
more  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
area  of  health  care. 

In  the  end.  it  comes  down  to  this: 
support  for  the  troops  does  not  end 
when  they  leave  active  duty.  We  have  a 
unique,  ongoing  responsibility  toward 
those  who  sers'ed  this  country  under 
the  most  demanding  circumstances.  In 
meeting  our  obligations  to  our  veter- 
ans, we  honor  not  only  those  who  have 
worn  the  American  uniform  in  the 
past — but  we  also  honor  those  who 
wear  it  so  proudly  today.  In  a  sense, 
our  treatment  of  this  country's  veter- 
ans is  a  very  special  expression  of  the 
support  and  esteem  we  have  for  men 
and  women  who  are  at  risk  on  the  front 
lines  today.  They  are.  after  all.  tomor- 
rows  veterans,  and  they  need  to  know 
that  we  keep  our  commitments  to 
those  who  served  in  the  defense  of  this 
grreat  country. 


there.  And.  as  for  Captain  Johnson  and 
Captain  Goff.  they  are  authentic  Amer- 
ican heroes. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  HEROES  IN 
THE  GULF 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  week,  all  Americans  have 
stood  in  awe  of  the  courage  and  can-do 
professionalism  of  our  pilots  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  What  the  airmen  of  the 
British  RAF  were  in  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain, these  American  pilots  are  to  this 
initial  phase  of  the  battle  for  Kuwait. 
They  are  a  small,  elite  cadre  of  war- 
riors who  today  are  carrying  virtually 
the  entire  war  effort  on  their  own 
shoulders. 

South  Carolinians  take  very  special 
pride  in  the  heroics  of  Capts.  Paul 
Johnson  and  Randy  Goff  of  Myrtle 
Beach's  354th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing. 
On  Monday,  these  two  pilots  flew  their 
A-10  Thunderbolts  for  some  8  hours 
over  enemy  territory,  locating  and  pro- 
tectmg  a  downed  Navy  F-14  Tomcat 
pilot.  It  was  a  dazzling  display  of  per- 
sistence, skill,  and  sheer  courage,  and 
it  resulted  in  the  successful  rescue  of 
the  Tomcat  pilot.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
proud  I  am  of  Captains  Johnson  and 
Goff,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  every 
South  Carolinian  and  every  American 
shares  that  pride  and  gratitude. 

And  by  the  way.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  saluting  the  men.  let  me  also  sa- 
lute the  machines — the  much  under- 
estimated A-10  Thunderbolt.  In  recent 
years  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  chatter 
over  at  the  Pentagon  about  how  this 
plane  is  too  old  and  too  slow  and  ought 
to  be  retired  Now  we  find  that  it  Is  tht- 
star  of  the  show  over  In  the  Persian 
Gulf—  the  best  tank  killer  In  the  world. 
and  so  reliable  and  maneuverable  that 
it  proved  ideal  for  this  daring  rescue 
mission  Enough  said.  We  are  proud  of 
every  one  of  the  A- 10  pilots  from  South 
Carolina     serving     so     superbly     over 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  O.  FRANK 
DeGARCIA 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  a  truly  outstanding 
Pennsylvanian.  Mr.  O.  Frank  DeGarcia 
of  Harrisburg.  PA.  Mr.  DeGarcia's  fam- 
ily and  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
gathered  to  celebrate  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  on  December  2.  1990,  and  it  is  my 
privilege  here  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
and  his  many  good  works  on  behalf  of 
his  neighbors  and  his  community. 

Mr.  President.  Frank  DeGarcia  is  not 
a  native-born  American.  He  is  a  native 
of  Cuba,  and  like  so  many  of  his  com- 
patriots nearly  30  years  ago.  Frank  was 
faced  with  a  terrible  choice:  remain  in 
his  homeland  to  face  the  tyranny  of 
the  Castro  regime,  or  take  a  chance 
and  come  to  America,  abandoning  all 
that  he  had  for  the  promise  of  a  new 
life,  in  a  new  land.  Frank  courageously 
chose  the  latter,  and  from  the  very 
first  day  he  arrived  on  these  shores,  he 
has  personally  exemplified  the  at- 
tributes that  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
American  dream:  An  abiding  love  of 
freedom,  a  dedication  on  hard  work, 
faith  in  our  system,  and  an  expectation 
of  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  make  his  way  and  earn  a 
better  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 
This  simple  prescription  is  something 
Frank  has  not  forgotten. 

Through  three  decades.  Frank  has  re- 
turned the  gift  of  liberty  to  the  people 
of  his  adopted  land  many  timei?  over.  In 
appreciation  of  his  leadership  and  en- 
ergy, Frank  has  been  elected  president 
of  Harrisburg  City  Council.  And  in  this 
capacity,  he  is  an  integral  part  of  mak- 
ing Harrisburg  and  all  of  south-central 
Pennsylvania  a  paradigm  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  economic  opportunity 
and  progress,  and  one  of  the  best  places 
anywhere  to  live.  work,  and  raise  a 
family. 

In  addition  to  his  elected  position  In 
local  government,  as  commissioner  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Crimes  Victim  Com- 
pensation Board.  Frank  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  reaching  out  to 
neighbors  in  need,  helping  to  repair  the 
lives  of  crime  victims  from  all  across 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

And.  finally.  Mr.  President,  it  de- 
serves to  be  noted  that  Frank  appre- 
ciates not  just  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship,  but  the  responsibilities, 
as  well.  Frank  is  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Air  National  Guard,  and 
a  part  of  the  strong  national  defense 
that  ensures  our  Nation's  security  and 
our  freedoms. 

It  IS  filling  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
testimonial  dinner  held  in  his  honor 
went,  al  P'rank  s  request,  to  support 
educational  opporlunltle.s  for  disadvan- 
taged Hispanic  children  In  Harrisburg 
This  is  more  than  the  latest  example  of 


his  unselfish  devotion  to  working  for 
the  betterment  of  his  community,  his 
city,  his  State,  and  indeed,  our  Nation, 
it  signals  Frank's  hope  and  faith  in  the 
future. 

To  Frank.  I  extend  my  sincerest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinuing happiness  and  success  to  both 
him  and  his  charminc  wife  Inesl 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  resolu- 
tions that  I  shall  now  submit  in  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Dole  and  others, 
the  first  condemning  Iraq's  bombing  of 
Israel,  and  the  second  regarding  Iraq's 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war;  and  one  resolution  to  be  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Dole  on  behalf 
of  himself,  myself,  and  others  relating 
to  the  crisis  in  the  Baltic  States,  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  close  of  business 
tomorrow  and  that  debate  now  be  in 
order  on  these  resolutions  and  that  the 
majority  leader,  after  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leader,  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions at  any  time  and  that  they  not  be 
subject  to  amendments  or  motions  to 
commit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONDEMNING  IRAQ  S  UNPRO- 
VOKED ATTACK  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  for  myself.  Senator 
Dole,  and  others,  a  resolution  con- 
demning Iraq's  unprovoked  attack  on 
Israel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  held  at  the  desk  pursuant 
to  previous  order. 


DEMANDING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
IRAQ  ABIDE  BY  THE  GENEVA 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  for  myself.  Senator 
Dole  and  others,  a  resolution  demand- 
ing that  the  Government  of  Iraq  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  regarding 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  res- 
olution will  also  be  held  at  the  desk 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order. 


REVIEW  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS 

PROVIDED  TO  THE  ."SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  myself,  the  Senate  major- 
ity leader,  and  others  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  review  economic  benefits 
provided  the  Soviet  Union  in  light  of 
the  crisis  in  the  Baltic  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  res- 
olution will  also  be  held  at  the  desk 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  it  is  my 
hope  as  I  have  expressed  several  times 
in  the  last  2  days  that  we  will  be  able 
to  vote  on  these  resolutions  and  some 
other  legislative  matters  between  the 
hours  of  noon  and  3  p.m.  tomorrow.  We 
will  attempt  to  obtain  a  time  agree- 
ment allocatinK  the  time  in  the  morn- 
ing among  the  various  resolutions  and 
legislative  matters.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  final  closure  on  that. 

But  Senators  should  now  be  aware 
that  there  will  be  such  an  agreement,  if 
it  can  be  obtained  and  I  believe  it  will 
be,  and  that  these  resolutions  are  now 
open  for  debate.  So  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  address  the  subject  matter  of 
any  of  these  three  resolutions  may  do 
so  at  this  time. 

The  floor  is  open  for  debate  on  these 
matters  this  evening  without  time  lim- 
itation, so  there  will  be  ample  time 
this  evening  for  Senators  to  express 
their  views  on  these  resolutions.  Then 
tomorrow  there  will  be  a  brief  period  of 
time  on  each  of  these  and  the  other 
legislative  matters  which  we  hope  to 
reach  for  action  tomorrow.  That  is  our 
plan  and  hope  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOMBING  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  days  Israel  has  lived  with  the 
fear  of  random  suffering  and  death 
from  Iraqi  missiles.  Yesterday,  that 
fear  was  confirmed,  amid  rubble  and 
shouts,  by  3  deaths  and  100  casualties. 

This  was  not  a  military  assault  on  a 
strategic  site.  It  was  the  bombing  of  a 
neighborhood.  It  was  an  act  of  brutal, 
mindless,  indiscriminate  terrorism. 
Women  and  children  and  noncombat- 
ants  were  the  targets.  Their  death  and 
pain  is  today  a  source  of  Iraqi  pride. 

This  was  an  attack  not  rooted  in 
strategy  but  in  hate.  It  reveals  once 
more  Hussein's  heart  of  darkness  and 
the  length  of  his  destructive  reach. 
Each  Iraqi  missile  is  a  public  confes- 
sion of  barbarism. 

Many  Americans  still  hope  for  Israel; 
restraint.  But  we  cannot,  in  the  proc- 
ess, minimize  the  intensity  of  this 
provocation.  As  former  Prime  Minister 
Herzog  said  of  other  Jewish  victims  in 
the  other  times:  "The  only  ones  who 
can  forgive  are  dead;  the  living  have  no 
right  to  forget." 

To  this  point  Israel  has  not  re- 
spxjnded,  but  it  has  not  forgotten.  By 
refusing  a  just  reaction.  It  has  helped 


keep  the  world's  focus  on  the  real  and 
central  point  at  issue,  the  swift  defeat 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  Israel's  show  of  re- 
straint is  not  out  of  fear  or  weakness, 
but  out  of  friendship. 

Israel  is  always  prepared  for  war. 
Golda  Meir  argued.  "We  have  always 
said  that  in  our  war  with  the  .Arabs  we 
had  a  secret  weapon— no  alternative." 
But  it  has  not  sought  war  as  an  end  in 
itself.  Meir  concluded.  "It  is  true  we 
have  won  all  our  wars,  but  we  have 
paid  for  them.  We  don't  want  victories 
anymore." 

Yet  Israel  has  a  right  to  defend  it- 
self— the  right  of  an  innocent  country 
under  sustained  attack.  There  is  a  line 
of  tolerance  for  any  nation.  Israel's 
Government  alone  must  decide  where 
that  line  lies. 

I  believe  that  restraint  can  still  best 
serve  Americas  interests,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  coalition  assembled 
against  Saddam  Hussein.  Israel's  inte''- 
ests  and  the  cause  of  defeating  Saddam 
Hussein  merge  with  our  interests.  Be- 
fore armed  conflict  began  Saddam  ar- 
gued for  a  deceptive  linkage  between 
his  crimes  and  Israel's  existence.  It  was 
rejected  out  of  hand  by  .\merica  and 
the  world  community. 

Now  he  has  attempted  to  force  that 
linkage  with  warheads  aimed  at  civil- 
ians, bringing  Israel  into  the  center  of 
the  conflict.  An  Israeli  response  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  seeks. 

This.  I  believe,  would  not  be  the  best 
policy.  But  by  law  of  nations  or  rule  of 
justice,  a  proportionate  response  would 
be  morally  justified.  And  even  if  that 
action  comes,  I  am  convinced  it  will 
not  be  the  wedge  Hussein  intends.  Our 
alliance  is  stronger  than  this  trans- 
parent and  desperate  deception. 

Israel  is  a  nation  with  a  short  history 
and  a  long  memory.  In  World  War  II. 
when  Jews  pleaded  that  Auschwitz  be 
bombed  by  Allied  forces  to  stop  the 
slaughter,  they  were  refused  and  told 
that  bombs  were  needed  for  essential 
targets. 

Now  it  should  be  clear  to  the  world 
that  the  defense  of  Israel  is  essential  to 
America.  This  is  a  solemn  commit- 
ment. A  moral  stand.  Israel's  choice 
between  response  and  restraint  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference,  but  it  should 
not  and  must  not  forfeit  our  good  will. 


AMERICA'S  SOLIDARITY  WITH  IS- 
RAEL—SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  4 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  note  my  cosponsorship  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  4  to  express 
America's  solidarity  with  Israel  at  this 
most  difficult  and  trying  time  and  to 
condemn  in  the  strongest  terms  Iraq's 
unprovoked  attacks  on  civilian  targets 
in  Israel.  The  resolution  also  reaffirms 
America's  continuing  commitment  to 
providing  Israel  with  the  ability  to 
maintain  her  security  and  freedom. 


America,  ar.d  indeed,  the  world,  have 
been  stunned  and  horrified  over  the 
unprovoked  Iraqi  Scud  missile  attacks 
against  innocent  civilian  populations 
in  Israel.  We  grieved  with  the  Israelis 
when  those  missiles  hit  Israeli  homes, 
causing  in.iury  and  death  to  Israeli  ci- 
vilians. We  were  relieved  that  the 
worst  did  not  occur— that  the  missiles 
did  not  contain  as  everone  might  have 
imagined,  chemical  warheads. 

But  It  was  deeply  shocking  to  hear 
Sadda-m  Hassem  brag  that  he  would 
"turn  Israel  into  a  crematorium," 
knowing  full  well  the  special  pain  that 
phrase  would  cause.  He  is  clearly  try- 
ing to  terrorize  and  traumatize  the  Is- 
raeli public  in  a  sadistic  manner. 

The  grief  and  anguish  on  the  faces  of 
the  Israelis  is  also  our  grief  and  an- 
guish. The  film  footage  of  the  scream 
of  the  sirens,  the  fears  for  the  dead, 
and  the  fears  of  the  living,  is  so  vivid  it 
feels  as  if  it  is  taking  place  close  by. 

All  of  us  wonder  at  the  Israeli  na- 
tion's restraint  in  the  face  of  these 
unprovoked  attacks,  restraint  exer- 
cised at  the  behest  of  the  United 
.States.  That  restraint,  given  Israel's 
history,  and  the  threats  and  attacks 
made  against  her  by  Iraq,  has  been 
nothing  short  of  remarkable.  For  it  is 
the  very  essence  of  a  nation  to  defend 
her  citizens  against  attack,  and  to  re- 
spond when  threatened.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  in  Israel,  where  it  has  been  a 
central  tenet  of  national  policy  that 
attacks  against  her  would  be  met  with 
swift  and  certain  retaliation.  Forged  in 
the  Holocaust,  it  has  also  been  a  nec- 
essary part  of  Israel's  deterrent  in  the 
dangerous  Middle  East  neighborhood  in 
which  she  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  Israel.  I 
admire  the  fortitude  of  Israeli  citizens 
during  this  difficult  and  trying  period, 
continuing  to  attempt  normal  lives 
amidst  life-threatening  conditions. 

I  believe  every  country  has  the  neht 
to  defend  itself,  including  Israel.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  only  do  they  have  a 
right,  they  have  an  obligation.  Israel 
has  said  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  she  will  retaliate,  but  the 
question  is  when  and  how.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  fault  her  now  when  she 
chooses  to  exercise  this  most  fun- 
damental national  right.  Whatever  ac- 
tion Israel  takes.  1  believe  our  inter- 
national coalition  will  hold,  will  not  be 
damaged  at  all. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  Kuwait  is 
going  to  pull  out.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  Saudi  Arabia  is  going  to  pull  out. 
Egypt  is  a  deep  and  fast  friend  with  a 
big  commitment  to  the  cause  that  we 
have  taken  up.  Syria  is  not  a  reliable 
ally  in  the  first  place,  and  if  Syria 
leaves,  so  be  it. 

We  can  learn  several  importajit  les- 
sons from  this  episode  in  the  gulf  cri- 
sis. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have 
once  again  focused  our  attention  on 
the  need  to  keep  Israel  secure,  on  the 
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ImportAnce  of  making  sure  she  has 
what  it  takes  to  remain  safe,  able  to 
protect  herself  and  protect  America's 
interests  when  we  ask  Because  it  Is 
clear  that  it  is  not  Just  Israel's  secu- 
rity on  the  line.  It  is  also  America's. 

Israel  has  always  been  and  remains 
our  most  stalwart  ally   in  the  region 
Putting  the  international  good  before 
her  own  national  security,  Israel  has 
demonstrated  once  again  that  when  the 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


EMIGRATION  LAWS  AND  PRAC- 
TICES OF  MONGOLIA-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  6 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 


from    the     President    of    the    United 
going  gets  tough,   America  can  count     states,  together  with  an  accompanying 
on   her    That   is   something   we   must     paper;  which  was  referred  to  the  Corn- 
work  to  protect.  mittee  on  Finance: 
Second,  the  Iraqi  attack  has  brought 


home  to  the  world  the  fact  that  the 
threat  to  Israel's  security  cannot  be 
solved  simply  by  coming  to  terms  with 
the  Palestinians.  Iraq,  and  other  hos- 
tile states  in  the  region,  remain  im- 
placably opposed  to  her  very  existence 

Finally,  this  crisis  should  make  it 
clear,  once  and  for  all.  to  all  Arab 
States,  that  Israel  is  not  a  threat  to 
their  security.  Israel  is  not  a  threat  to 
the  stability  of  the  Middle  East.  The 
problem  is  Iraq  and  other  terror-driven 
nations  And  if  we  have  any  doubts.  Mr. 
President,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  look  at 
the  way  Iraq  has  treated  those  Ameri- 
cans and  other  allied  fliers  who  have 
been  captured  by  them;  the  disgrace 
they  have  brought  upon  themselves, 
the  humiliation  they  have  tried  to 
bring  upon  those  who  are  prisoners  of 
war.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  Saddam 
Husseins  Intent— terrorize,  brutalize, 
murder  if  necessary. 

So  the  problem  is  not  Israel,  The 
problem  Is  the  other  regional  powers 
who  seek  domination  over  their  neigh- 
bora  through  the  use  of  force. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  move  quickly 
on  this  re.'^olutlon  and  pass  it. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  noted, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gra- 
ham i  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

.Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  Untied  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  402(c)(2)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (the  Act)  (19  U.S.C. 
2432(c)(2)).  I  have  determined  that  a 
waiver  of  the  application  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  402  with  respect  to 
Mongolia  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402.  A  copy  of 
that  determination  is  enclosed  I  have 
also  received  assurances  with  respect 
to  the  emigration  practices  of  Mongo- 
lia required  by  section  402(cH2)(B)  of 
the  Act. 

Pursuant  to  section  402(c)(2),  I  shall 
issue  an  Executive  order  waiving  the 
application  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  402  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
Mongolia. 

GExmoE  Bush. 
The  White  H'ii-sk.  January  23,  1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:41  p.m  .  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R  3  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans. 

At  6:04  p.m  ,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
without  amendment; 

S.  Con  Res.  2  Concurrent  resolution  sup- 
porting; the  United  States  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R  4  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  per- 
forming certain  acts  under  the  Internal  reve- 
nue laws  for  Individuals  performlnK  services 
as  a  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operation 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  ha-s  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re 
quests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

H  Con  Res  40  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  recent  use  of  Soviet  military 
force  In  the  Baltic  States; 


H  Con.  Res.  41  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  Iraqi  attacks  against  Israel. 

H,  Con.  Res  46.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and 

H.  Con  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  brutal  treatment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  of  captured  service  members 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  in  the  Per 
sian  Gulf  conflict. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
6968(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House  Mr  MrMlLLEN  of 
Maryland.  Mr  Mr.«iZKK.  .Mr  SKEEN,  and 
Mrs.  Benti.ey 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
194(a)  of  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  \Msitors  to  the  US.  Coast 
Guard  Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  GEJDEN- 
SON  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
43.S6<a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr  Hefner. 
Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr  Low- 
ERY  of  California. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9355(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr  DiCKs. 
Mr.    Barnard,    Mr.    Hefley.    and    Mr 

DELAY. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1295b(h)  of  title  46.  United  States  Code, 
the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Manton  and 
Mr.  Sunning  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  on  the  part  of  the  House 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  3  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu 
ary  1.  1991.  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans. 

H  R  4  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  per 
forming  certain  acts  under  the  Internal  reve- 
nue laws  for  individuals  performing  services 
as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operation 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  following  bill;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar 

S  238  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  oi)t«in  independent  scl- 
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entlflc  review  of  the  available  scientific  evi- 
dence regarding  associations  between  dis- 
eases and  exposure  to  dioxln  and  other  chem- 
ical compounds  in  herbicides,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  pap)ers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-185.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Longshore  and  Harbor  Workers  Com- 
pensation Act  for  fiscal  year  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-186.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
sixth  quarterly  report  on  progress  made  in 
Implementing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Mis- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

EC-187.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs  i, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  first  quar- 
terly country  and  commodity  allocation 
table  showing  current  programming  plans 
for  food  assistance  under  P.L.  480;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC- 188.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"The  Budget  For  Fiscal  Year  1991:  Compli- 
ance With  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985":  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  as  modified 
on  April  11,  1986,  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

EC-189.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  that 
the  program  unit  acquisition  unit  cost  of  the 
OHA  program  has  Increased  by  more  than 
25  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-190.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certification 
wiih  respect  to  the  Family  of  Heavy  Tactical 
Vehicles  (FHTV)  Palletized  Load  System 
(PLS)  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

E0191.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial  Man- 
agement), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and 
commodities  provided  by  the  Berlin  Mag- 
istrate for  the  quarter  ended  September  30. 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EX!-192.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor for  Administration  and  Management,  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  intends  to  exercise  cer- 
tain authority  for  exclusion  of  the  clause 
concerning  the  examination  of  records  by 
the  Comptroller  General;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

E0193.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund 


for   fiscal    year   1989;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC~194.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "A  Comprehensive  and  Workable  Plan 
for  the  Abatement  of  Lead-Based  Paint  ;n 
Privately  Owned  Housing:  A  Report  to  the 
Congress":  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-195.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oversight  Board  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, transmitting  jointly,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  and  the  Oversight  Board 
for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1990:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-196  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legislative 
Affairs  1.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  the  Kuwaiti  .Assets  Control  Regula- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-197.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  on 
tied  aid  credits:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC- 198.  .\  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  "1990  Report  on  Foreign 
Treatment  of  U.S.  Financial  Institutions"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-199.  .\  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  .Aviation  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  re- 
port on  progress  in  developing  and  certifying 
the  Traffic  Alert  and  Collision  Avoidance 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-200.  .\  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  sta- 
tus report  on  plans  for  enforcement  actions 
related  to  drug  activity  and  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
May  19.  1989  to  May  8,  1990;  to  the  Comimlttee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-201.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  progress  in  correcting  certain  deficiencies 
in  the  Airmen  and  .Aircraft  Registry  System 
for  the  period  May  19,  1989  to  May  18.  1990;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation 

ED-202.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  technology 
transfer  contract  clause;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EO203.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  certification  that  Norway  has 
conducted  whaling  activities  that  diminish 
the  effectiveness  of  the  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  conservation  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportatl  on . 

EC-204.  A  communication  from  the  Assists 
ant  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-a05.  A  communication  fix)m  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 


certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-206  A  communication  from  the  Assists 
ant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energy,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  notice  that  the  re- 
port on  development  of  an  aggressive  na- 
tional program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  technologies  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  late  January  of  1991:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

£0207  A  communication  from,  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  CoHection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Ser\'lce, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of  certain 
offshore  lease  revenues,  to  the  Com.m.ittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-20e  A  comm.unication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment Energy  Management  and  Conservation 
programs  for  fiscal  year  :989:  to  the  Commits 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-209.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of  certain 
offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Comm.lttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-210.  A  communication  from,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  Fossil  Energy  i. 
transmitting,  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, notice  of  a  delay  in  the  submission  of 
the  quarterly  report  on  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Fleserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Flesources. 

EG-211.  A  communication  from  the  Adm.in- 
istrator  of  the  United  Stat-es  En\"ronmental 
F>rotection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  t«  Congress  entitled  "Medi- 
cal Waste  Managem.ent  m  the  United 
States — Second  Interim  Report":  to  the 
Committee  on  Elnvironment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-212.  A  com.munication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency's  administration 
of  the  permanent  and  tem.porary  relocation 
components  of  the  Superfund  Program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-213.  h  communication  from,  the  Inspec- 
tor Genera!  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  .Administration,  transmiittlng,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  notification  of  the  audit  of  the 
NASA  and  EPA  Superfund  Financing  Agree- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
F^ibllc  Works. 

EG-214,  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  United  States  Environmental 
FVotection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  annual  report  to  Congress  entitled 
"FYogress  Toward  Implementing  Superfund 
Fiscal  Year  1989  ";  to  the  (Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EX!-215.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  transmltUng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notification  of  an  Executive 
order  waiving  the  application  of  subeectlons 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  402  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-216.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  annual  re- 
port analysing  the  impact  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Ekionomic  Recovery  Act  on  U.S.  trade 
and  employment  from  1968  to  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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KG  217  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  AKency  for  InteraatlonaJ  De- 
velopment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  quantity  of  a^rrlcultural  com- 
modities programmed  under  Title  U  In  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela 
tlons. 

EC-218.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fiscal 
year  1990  annual  report  on  the  operation  of 
the  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC~219.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  texts  and  back- 
ground statements  of  International  agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-2ao  A  communication  from  the  Federal 
Co-Chalrman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
Information  of  the  operation  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

iiC-221.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion for  the  Preservation  of  America's  Herit- 
age Abroad,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-222.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  Information  on  the 
assignment  or  detailing  of  GAO  employees  to 
congressional  committees,  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-223.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-224.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  system  of  Internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  In  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
mentAl  Affairs. 

EC-  225  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
.Authority,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Authority  under  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental .Affairs 

EC  226  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
ended  September  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-227.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-228  A  lommunlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-229.  A  communication  ftom  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu 
ant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of 
flee  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended 
September  30.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 


EC-230.  A  communication  from  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 231.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  pe- 
riod ended  September  30.  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-232.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended 
September  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-233.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Executive  Director  of  the  Neighborhood  Re- 
Investment  Corporation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  controls 
In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  234  A  communication  from  the  Na- 
tional First  Vice  I^resident  of  the  American 
Gold  Star  Mothers.  Inc  .  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  audit  report  of  the 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers.  Inc  for  the  pe- 
riod ended  June  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-235.  A  communication  from  the  Chal-- 
man  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  the  period  ended  September  30.  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC  236.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
ended  September  30.  1990.  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-237.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-238.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended 
September  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-239.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-240.  A  communication  from  the  Plan 
Administrator  of  the  Farm  Credit  Retire- 
ment Plan,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  pension  plan  report  for  the  plan 
year  ended  December  31.  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-241.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-2'12  A  communication  from  the  Admln- 
lstrat,or  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


EC-243.  A  communication  from  the  Federal 
Co-Chalrman  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  trunsmiltlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  ended  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-244.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  records; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-245.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
access  to  certain  records  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-246  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-247  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep*- 
tember  30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 248  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
In.ipector  General  for  tne  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  249  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental .Affairs 

EC-250  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  September  30. 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-251.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-252.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  study  on  the  po- 
tential health  and  occupational  hazards  to 
the  Indian  population  as  a  result  of  nuclear 
resource  development  on  Indian  lands;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

EC- 263.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  recent 
award  of  the  Young  American  Medals  for 
Bravery  and  Service  for  calendar  year  1989. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

EC-254  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (Legislative  Affairs). 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  1969  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  and  operations 
of  the  Public  Integrity  Section.  Criminal  Dl 
vision,  and  reporting  on  the  nationwide  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  effort  against  public 
corruption;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

EC-255.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  final  funding  priorities  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Re- 
habilitation Research,  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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EC-256.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations— Drug  Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Program,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC  257,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations— Migrant  Education 
Even  Start  Program,  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 258  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  iPersonne: 
Support.  Families.  Education  and  Safety i. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  audit  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  the 
year  ended  June  30.  1990.  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-259  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  Librar- 
ies and  Information  Science,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  Principles  of 
Public  Information  as  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-260  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations— Assistance  for 
Local  Educational  Agencies  in  Areas  Af- 
fected by  Federal  Activities  and  Arrange- 
ments for  Education  of  Children  Where  Local 
Educational  Agencies  Cannot  Provide  Suit- 
able Free  Public  Education,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC-261,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  third  biennial 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-262.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Choosing  Better 
Schools":  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC  263,  A  communication  from  the  Chief. 
Special  Actions  Branch.  Congressional  In- 
quiry Division.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison.  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  study  of  the  com- 
missary shelf  stocking  function  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Commissary.  Fort  Drum.  New  York;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

EC-264  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tfir  for  Administration  and  Management.  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  that  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  intends  Uj  exercise 
authority  for  exclusion  of  the  clause  con- 
cerning examination  of  records  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-265  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  full  and  com.plete  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate. 
showing  in  detail  the  items  of  expense  under 
proper  appropriations,  the  aggregate  thereof, 
and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition  of  all  pub- 
lic moneys  received,  paid  out.  and  remaining 
In  his  possession  from  April  1.  1990  through 
September  30.  1990:  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table, 

EC-266  A  communication  from  the  Dlrec- 
t<:>r  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  system 
of  Internal  accounting  and  administrative 
controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-267,  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Inter- 
national Affairs  and  Commodities  Program  i. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  second 
quarterly  commodity  and  country  allocation 
table:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 


EC-268.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  UHF  Follow-on  Sat- 
ellite program's  breach  of  the  Unit  Cost 
threshold  requiring  Congressional  notifica- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

EC-269.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notification  that  the  Libyan 
emergency  is  to  continue  in  effect  beyond 
January  7.  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 

EC-270,  .A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for  fiscal 
year  1989;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-271.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  sixth  an- 
nual report  on  the  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Demonstration  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-272,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transjxjrtation.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notification  of  the  actions 
taken  with  regard  to  Jorge  Chavez  Inter- 
national Airpf-irt.  Lima.  Peru:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

»=;C-273,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Feasibility  of  Regulating  Exca- 
vators: to  Che  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-274.  A  comm.unication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safely 
Boards  letter  to  the  OMB  appealing  the  FY 
1992  allowance  of  $33,762  million  for  the  Safe- 
ty Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 275.  A  commiunication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  quarterly  report  on  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources, 

EC-276.  A  communication  from,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  quarterly  report  and 
an  annual  summary  on  U.S.  coal  im.ports:  t<j 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-2T7.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis 
bursement  of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, 

EC-278,  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, 

EC-279,  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-280  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  refund  of  certain  offshore  lease  revenues: 


to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 281,  A  communication  from,  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  guidance  document  "Managing 
Asbestos  ir.  Place":  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  I*ublic  Works, 

EC-282,  A  communication  from,  the  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  of  Legislative  Affairs  to  the 
US,  Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  twenty-first  90  day  report 
to  Congress  on  the  investigation  into  the 
death  of  Enrique  Cam.arena.  and  the  safety  of 
other  US.  citizens:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations, 

EC-283,  A  communication  from,  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Stat*,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  international  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-284.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Statistical  Programs  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Fiscal  Year  1991".  to  the 
Committee  on  (Sovernmenta;  Affairs. 

EC-285,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  recently  implemented 
management  control  program  for  the  De- 
pa.'tment:  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
m,ental  Affairs. 

EC-286  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  of  1990  under  the  Federal  Man- 
agers' Financial  Integrity  Act  of  1982:  tC'  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-287,  A  communication  from,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmiitting.  pursuant  to  law,  an 
evaluation  of  its  management  controls  over 
program  and  administrative  areas  m  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-288.  A  communication  from,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  US.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  evaluation  of  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-289  A  comimunication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990:  tc  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC  290,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant X.C  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  controls 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC- 291,  A  communication  frcm.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system,  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
m.inistrative  controls  in  effect  during  nscal 
year  1990:  U)  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
m.ental  Affairs 

EC-292.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system,  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990,  to  the  Commits 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-293,  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  US.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  .aw.  a  re- 
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pori  on  the  system  of  Internal  accountlni? 
and  administrative  controls  In  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs 

EC  2»4.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  In 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-295  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Lal»r,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  In  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-296  .\  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  apportionment 
population  for  each  State  as  of  April  1.  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-297  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
system  of  Internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative controls  In  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC  298  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  V  S  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  .Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year  1988:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-299.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  In  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC^aoO.  A  communication  trom  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  for 
the  period  ended  September  30,  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-301,  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative controls  In  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC  302.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of 
Internal  accounting  and  administrative  con 
trols  In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-303.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Human  Resources.  US.  Army  Cc>mmu- 
nlty  and  Family  Support  Center,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  US  Army  Nonappropriated  Fund  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Plan  for  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1969:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EO-304.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  system  of  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  In  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-305.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  Inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  controls 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-306  A  communlcatldti  from  the  Chair- 
m.an  of  the  Federal  Labor  Kelatlons  Author- 


ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  In  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-307  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Domestic  Volunteer  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  In  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-30e  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the  reports 
Issued  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  dur- 
ing November  1990;  Itj  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC-309.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  In  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC- 310  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  In 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-311.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  Internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  In  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC- 312.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  system  of  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  In  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-313.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  In  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-314  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  concerning  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property  disposed  of  to  educational 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-315.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
semiannual  report  of  the  Office  of  inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-316.  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  the  Delaware  Basin 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  controls  In  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC-317.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 
a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  controls  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1990.  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC-318  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of 
Internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 


trols In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Gtivemmental  .Affairs 

EC-319.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-320  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-321.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-322.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  Board  Members  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  .Hystem  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  admlni.«trative  controls  in  ef- 
fect during  fl.scal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  .Affairs. 

EC-323  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  rep<jrt  on  the  syst.«'m.  of  Internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  In 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-324.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  during  flscAl  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-32S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  follow-up  report  on  the  report  of 
the  Intergcvenimental  Advisory  Council  on 
Eklucatlon  submitted  in  August  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC-326.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Alzheimer's 
Disease,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
second  report  of  the  Advisory  Panel:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-327.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  fur  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  December  20,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

EC-328.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  President's  first  special  impoundment 
message  for  fiscal  year  1991;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  as  modified  on 
April  4.  1986.  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-329.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  iiecretary  of  Defense  (Procure- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  a  delay  In  the  submission  of  a  report:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-330  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  First  State  Bank,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  request  for  extension 
of  certain  deadlines  under  the  Financial  In- 
stitutions Reform.  Recovery,  and  Enforce- 
ment Act.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

EC- 331  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary    of   Housing    and    Urban    Develop- 
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ment.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  Department's  denial  of  FNMA's 
request  for  approval  of  a  program,  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-332  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
discount  points  and  interest  rates  as  related 
to  the  loan  size  for  FHA-lnsured  mortgages; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-333.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  commercial  motor 
vehicle  hours-of-service  regulations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-334  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Ser\'ice, 
Department  of  the  interior,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 335.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dls 
bursement.  Minerals  Management  Sen.'ice. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-336-  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
.^ssoclate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-337,  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-338.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  D!recU>r  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Managem.ent  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com.- 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-339  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  first  annual  report  on  the  programs, 
projects,  and  joint  ventures  supported  under 
the  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency 
Technology  Competitiveness  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, 

EC- 340  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Energy,  transmu- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Pe- 
troleum Prices  and  Profits  in  the  90  Days 
Following  the  Invasion  of  Kuwait";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC  341  A  commjunicatlon  from  the  Fiscal 
.'Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  United  States 
Government  Annual  Report  for  the  fisca; 
year  ended  Septem.ber  30.  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance- 
EC  342.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
m.itting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  study  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  establishing  separate  Medicare 
volume  performance  standard  rates  of  in- 
crease for  physician  services  differentiated 
by  geographic  area,  specialty  or  group  of  spe- 
cialties, and  types  of  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


EC-343.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Fi- 
nancing Defense  Exports  iNovember  1990>"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

EC- 344.  A  communication  from  the  .Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  Presidential 
determination  relating  to  decisionm.akmg 
procedures  on  budgetary  matters  in  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  the  United  Na- 
tions Industrial  Development  Organization, 
and  the  World  Meteorological  Organization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC- 345-  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  a-239  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
July  10.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-346.  A  communication  flrom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-253  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-347  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC,  Act  8-254  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  25.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governm.ental  Affairs. 

EC-348.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C  Act  8-255  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

EC- 349.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  8-256  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Oc- 
tober 9.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC~350.  A  communication  from,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  8-257  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  25.  1990,  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-351  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pu.'^uant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8  258  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  25.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governm.ental  Affairs. 

EC- 352,  A  comm.unicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  .'Vet  8-259  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
September  25.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governm.ental  Affairs. 

EC-363  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Info.Tnation  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  cf  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
m.inistrative  controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  U>  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 354.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  adm.mi strati ve  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-355.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  m 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-356.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  disposal  of 
surplus  Federal  real  property  for  historic 
m.onument.  correctional  facility  and  airport 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
m.ental .Affairs. 

EC-357  A  comm.unicatlon  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  United  States  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  dunng 
fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental .Affairs. 

EC-358.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  system  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-359  A  comm.unication  from,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Council  on  Dis- 
ability, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  system,  of  internal  accounting 
and  adm.inistrative  controls  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-360,  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  system,  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-361.  A  commiunicatioE  from,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  system  of  Internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
m.ental Affairs. 

EC-362.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  transm.lt- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  system 
of  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
controls  in  effect  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice during  Hscal  year  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Govemmentai  Affairs. 

EC-363  A  com.munication  from,  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  Claims  Court,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annua,  report  of 
the  Court  for  fiscal  year  1990.  to  the  Com.mit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-364.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims  Court, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  hearing  officer  and  the  report  of  the  Re- 
view Panel  on  the  bill  S.  966;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 

EC-365  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  address  the  service  needs  of 
people  with  developmental  disabilities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-366.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmiittmg  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  waive  the  re- 
quiremients  of  Section  2!0(bi;2i  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  for  a  planned  admilnis- 
trative  reorganization  involving  the  organi- 
zational realignment  of  nianagement  respon- 
sibility for  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Data  Processing  Centers,  and  the  cor- 
responding realignment  of  associated 
Central  Office  components  and  functions,  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

EC-367.  A  communication  from,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  trans- 
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fer  of  certain  funds  for  the  modernization 
and  expansion  of  automated  data  procesalnK 
systems,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions 

E0368.  A  communication  from  the  Assists 
ant  Secretary  of  State  ;  Legislative  Affalrfl). 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  Presidential 
Determination  regarding  U.S.  contributions 
to  multilateral  banks  and  other  inter- 
national organizations  and  programs 

EC-369.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  progress  on  resolution  of  ex- 
propriation claims  for  El  Salvador,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-370.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

EC-371.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  pro- 
viding 1988  and  1989  Information  on  smoke- 
less tobacco  sales  and  advertising,  updating 
the  Commission's  previous  report  on  smoke- 
leas  tobacco  transmitted  In  1989:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-372.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Vice  President  of  the  National  Railroad 
Paissenger  Corp<jratlon  (Government  and 
Public  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  Ui 
law.  an  evaluation  of  the  revenue  and  cost 
Implications  of  splitting  an  exlsltlng  route 
Into  two  routes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 373  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement, Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-374  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-375  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  U.S. 
efforts  on  Egyptian  debt;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-376.  A  communlcAtlon  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certain 
certifications  under  the  International  Secu- 
rity Cooperation  and  Development  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-377.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  Egypt  that  the 
United  States  permit  the  use  of  Foreign 
Military  Financing  for  the  sale  and  limited 
coproductlon  of  120mm  tank  ammunition;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-318  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-228  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
June  26,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  379  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D  C  Ai  t  8  261  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Oc- 
U:ber  9.  1990.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

EC  380.  A  communication  ffom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-262  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Oc- 
tober 23  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-381.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-263  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-382.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  8-266  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 13.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs 

EC-383.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-268  adopted  by  the  Council  on  No- 
vember 13,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-384  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C  Act  8-277  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  385  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-278  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 386.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-279  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-387.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-280  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-388.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-281  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cemljer  4.  1990;  tc  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC  389  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-282  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4,  1990,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-390.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  6-283  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-391.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  8-284  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-392.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C  Act  8-289  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 11.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-393  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-291  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-394.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  8  292  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-395.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-293  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental .\ffairs. 

EC- 396.  A  communication  fTom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-294  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-397.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-295  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-398.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-296  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-399.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  t«  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-297  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-400.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-296  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-401.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-299  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-402.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  audit  report  of  the  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-403  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  system  of  Internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-404.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Program,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-406  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Office  of  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Indian  Relocation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  plan  update  for  the  Office  of  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Indian  Relocation  Program:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

EC-406.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  final  regulations  Education  De- 
partment General  Administrative  Regula- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  l>abor  and 
Human  Resources 

KC  407  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stjites.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  diplomatic  and 
other  peaceful  means  used  In  an  attempt  to 
obtain  compliance  by  Iraq  with  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  Resolutions,  t^  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 
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EC-408.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  his  decision  to  com- 
mence military  operations  against  Iraqui 
forces  and  military  targets  in  Iraq  and  Ku- 
wait; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr-  ADAMS  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
.NEDY.  Mr.  Coc-HRA.N.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
DODD,  Mr.  SiMDN.  Mr.  Metzenbavm. 
Mr    Harkin,  Ms.  Mikulski.  and  Mr. 

BlNCVMA-N  i: 

S.  243  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hiiman  Resources. 

By    Mr    JOHNSTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Wali>op.  and  Mr.  Simon  i- 
S.  244,  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  referendum  on 
the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico;   to  the 
Committee     on     Energy     and     Natural     Re- 
sources 

By  Mr   SPECTER; 
S,  245    .^  bill  to  establish  a  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  murders,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By   Mr.   LOTT  ifor  himself.   Mr,   Coch- 
ran.  Mr    BI.-RN.S.   Mr    Hollings.   Mr. 
HEL.VIS.    Mr.    Sanford.    Mr.    McCon- 
nell,  Mr    Cohen.  Mr    Stevens,  and 
Mr  GORTON): 
S.  246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  certain  de- 
ductions of  members  of  the  National  Guard 
or  reserve  units  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
allowable    in    computing   adjusted   gross   in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr    DLXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Levin, 
and  Mr.  RlilGLE): 
S.  247    A  bill  to  correct  Imbalances  in  cer- 
tain  States   in   the   Federal   tax   to   Federal 
t)eneflt  ratio  by  reallocating  the  distribution 
of  Federal  spending,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  i.in  Governmental  Affairs, 
By    Mr     EXON    ifor    himself   and    Mr 
Kerrev 
S   248   A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  segments  of 
the  Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  and  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  as  components  of  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Energry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr  GRASSLEY: 
S.  249    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trevor  Hen- 
derson; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr.  HAT- 
FIELD): 
S.  250.  A  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration     procedures    for     Federal    elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Co.iimlt- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr   BENTSEN: 
S,  251    An  original  bill  to  extend  the  time 
for  performing  certain  acts  under  the  inter- 
nal revenue  laws  for  individuals  performing 
services  as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  oper- 
ation,    from    the    Committee    on     Finance; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr  WARNER: 
S    252    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code   of    1966   to   allow    individuals   to 
transfer    separation    pay    from    the    Armed 


Forces  into  eligible  retirement  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr  HEiNZi: 
S.  253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  legal  forums  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Geneva  Conventions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr   McCONNELL: 
S.  254   A  bill  TO  repeal  the  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  which  re- 
quire  the   withholding  of  income   tax   from 
wages    paid    for    agricultural    labor;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  255,  A  bill  to  require  Congress  to  pur- 
chase recycled  paper  and  paper  products  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable;  to  the  Com- 
.Tiittee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.   256.   A   bill   to  clarify   eligibility   under 
chapter  106  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
for   educational    assistance   for   members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\'ices. 

By    Mr,    METZENBAUM    (for    himself, 
Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr,    Chafee.    Mr, 
Kennedy.  Mr,  Simon.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Laitenberg.  Ms.  Mikulsk:.  Mr  Moy- 
NiHAN,   Mr,   Kerry.   Mr    Akaka.   and 
Mr.  LEVIN): 
S.   257.    A   bill    to   amend   title   18.   United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  a  handgun,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  JOHNSTON: 
S,  256,  A  bill  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
Solar.  Wind.  Waste,  and  (Seolhermal   Power 
Production   Incentives   Act   of  1990;   to   the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr    G.^RN    (for   himself  and   Mr 
Wallop;  (by  request): 
S.  259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S,J.   Res,   44.   Joint   resolution   suspending 
certain  provisions  of  law  pursuant  to  section 
258(a)(2i  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency   Deficit   Control    Act   of   1985;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By    Mr,    REID    (for    himself    and    Mr, 
Kerrey): 
S.J,  Res.  45.  Joint  i-esolution  to  require  dis- 
play of  the  POW  MIA  nag  at  Federal  build- 
ings: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By     Mr.     SYMMS     (for     himself,     Mr, 
Gra  .sley.  Mr,  H.'iTCH  .Mr,  Helms.  Mr 
THURMOND.  Mr  Smith.  Mr,  Craig.  Mr, 
MCKLES.   Mr    Garn.   Mr    Bl-RNS.   Mr, 
GRA.MM.  Mr,  SEYMOUR.  Mr,  LoTT.  Mr 
Wallop.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr,  Dole,  and 
Mr,  C(X-HRANi: 
S,  Res.  17.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of    the    Senate    in    support    of    ■'Operation 
Homefront";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr,  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr 
Dole,  Mr,  Metzenbaum.  Mr,  Mack. 
Mr,  Johnston.  Mr  Nickles,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Mr.  Daschle.  Mr,  Coats.  Mr, 
Pell,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr    Burns.  Mr,  Simon.  Mr 


Conrad.  Mr.  Le\tn,  Mr    Kerry.  Mr 
Bdren.  Mr  DeConcin!,  Me   Mikulski, 
Mr    WiRTH,   Mr,    Breai-x.    Mr    ExON, 
Mr,   Ford,   Mr    Warner,   Mr    Dixon, 
Mr    GR.^ssLEY.  Mr    McCai.n,  Mr    Rie- 
gle.  Mr,  Cohen,  Mr,  SMrrn.  Mr   Mur- 
KOWSKi.   Mr,   McCONNELL,   Mr    Spec- 
ter. Mr,  D'AMATO.  and  Mr    Stevens): 
S,  Con,  Res,  4.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning Iraq  s  unprovoked  attack  on  Israel; 
ordered  held  at  the  desk, 

Bv    Mr     MITCHELL    .for   himself.    Mr. 
Dole.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr,  DeConcini, 
Mr    Breau-x.  Mr,   Levin.  Mr,   Pell, 
Mr  Graham.  Mr  Bentsen.  Mr  Ford. 
Mr    Warner,   Mr.   Burns,   Mr    Moy- 
NlHAN.    Mr     ExON.    Mr     McCain.    Mr, 
Coats.  .Mr,  Riegle.  Mr    Cohen.  Mr. 
Nunn.    Mr     SMrrH.    Mr     Murkowski. 
Mr.  Gram.m.  Mr   Mack.  Mr.  Specter, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  i 
S    Con.  Res    5    Concurrent  resolution  de- 
manding that  the  Government  of  Iraq  abide 
by    the    Geneva    Convention    regarding    the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  ordered  held 
at  the  desk. 

By  Mr   DOLE  ifor  himself,  Mr    Mitch- 
ell. Mr,  Byrd.  Mr    Pell.  Mr,  War- 
ner,   Mr     Levin,    Mr     McCain.    Mr, 
Heinz.   Mr,  Moynihan,   Mr    Graham, 
Mr,     SMrrH.     Mr,     Murkowski.     Mr 
Gramm.  Mr,  Specter.  Mr    Stevens. 
and  Mr,  Macki: 
S,  Con,  Res.  6   Concurrent  resolution  to  ex- 
press   the    sense    of   the    Congress    that   the 
President   should   review   economic    benefits 
provided  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  light  of  the 
crisis  in  the  Baltic  States:  ordered  held  at 
the  desk. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BLLLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLL*TIONS 

By  Mr,  ADaMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Kennedy,     Mr,     Cochran,     Mr. 

Pell.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 

Metzenbaum.  Mr,  Harkin.  Ms. 

Mikulski.  and  Mr.  Blngaman): 

S.  243.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 

Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.   and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

older  americ.a-ns  act  reauthorization 
amendments 
•  Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legrislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act.  with 
the  cosponorship  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues from  the  Committee  on  I.Abor 
and  Human  Resources.  Senators  KEN- 
NEDY. Cochran.  Pell.  Dodd.  Simon. 
METZENBAUM.    Harkin.    Mikul.ski.   and 

BINGAMAN. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  [OAA],  en- 
acted in  1965.  has  just  complet-ed  its 
first  25  years  of  history.  Established  by 
Congress  as  part  of  President  John- 
son's "Great  Society."  this  landmark 
legislation  was  established  at  the  same 
time  as  several  other  major  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly and  other  vulnerable  members  of 
our  society.  Of  particular  note,  of 
course,  was  the  enactment  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  which  addressed  their 
health  care  needs.  By  enacting  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Congress — and  I 
was  there — attempted  to  meet  the 
many    other    pressing    social    ser^-ices 
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needs   of   the   elderly.    In   addition    to 
health  care. 

The  world  today  Is  a  very  different 
place  for  our  elderly  population  than  it 
was  in  1966.  A  quarter  century  ago. 
looking  toward  the  future,  we  pro- 
jected the  so-called  graying  of  Amer- 
ica, a  phenomenon  which  we  know  is 
now  fully  underway,  particularly 
among  the  very  old— those  aged  85  and 
over.  We  did  not.  however,  anticlpiate 
the  full  extent  or  impact  of  today's  de- 
mographics. What  was  viewed  as  to- 
morrow's reality  is  truly  today's  re- 
ality. As  we  know,  the  numbers  of 
older  people  and  their  corresponding 
needs  have  become  a  major  part  of  to- 
day's overriding  public  policy  concerns. 

We  have  made  major  strides  in  im- 
proving the  lives  of  great  numbers  of 
older  Americans.  For  example,  since 
1965,  the  incidence  of  poverty  among 
the  elderly  has  been  reduced  dramati- 
cally. While  the  incidence  of  poverty 
has  dropped,  far  too  many  Individuals 
still  live  in  poverty  or  hover  just  above 
the  poverty  levels.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  women  We  have  also  seen 
great  successes  in  improving  health 
care  for  the  elderly  Yet.  It  is  clear 
that  new  problems  have  emerged  over 
the  past  quarter  century.  In  1965.  we 
could  not  have  imagined  the  extent  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  we  know  as  Alz 
helmer'8  disease.  Astonishingly,  to- 
day's elderly  pay,  cut-of-pocket,  a 
greater  percentage  of  their  income  fur 
health  care  than  they  did  before  Medi- 
care was  established. 

Mr  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  with  its  modest  beginning  in  1965. 
has  proven  to  be  durable,  popular,  and 
flexible.  Through  a  number  of  reau- 
thorizations it  has  responded  to  the 
changing  needs  of  our  older  citizens. 
The  act  has  been  particularly  impor- 
tant in  tackling  those  needs  not  met 
through  other  programs. 

In  1972,  Congress  established  the  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Program  for  the  El- 
derly to  provide  nutritious  meals  and 
supportive  services  to  needy  older  per- 
sons in  congregate  settings  This  pro- 
gram has  evolved  into  a  major  part  of 
the  OAA,  and  now  includes  a  slgnin- 
cant  component  providing  home-deliv- 
ered meals  to  the  frail  elderly.  The  ad- 
dition and  growth  of  the  home-deliv- 
ered m^als  effort  is  more  than  a  re- 
sponse to  the  greater  numbers  of  elder- 
ly who  are  frail  and  in  need  of  long- 
term  care  services.  It  also  responds  to 
one  of  the  act's  goals— to  provide  need- 
ed services  to  people  in  their  homes 
rather  than  in  institutions.  It  is  also 
partially  a  response  to  more  recent  de- 
velopments such  as  Medicare's  prospec- 
tive payment  system  which  has  led  tc 
shorter  stays  in  hospitals  by  older  pa- 
tients and  thus  more  time  recuperating 
at  home. 

Congress  has  used  the  OAA  to  address 
low-income  older  individuals'  problems 
In  obtaining  meaningful  employment 
opportunities.  In  1973  we  took  a  suc- 


cessful demonstration  program  created 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  esUblished  the  Older  Work- 
er Program  in  the  act.  This  highly  suc- 
cessful program  is  now  the  Senior  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Program 
under  title  V  of  the  OAA. 

In  recognition  of  the  terrible  prob- 
lems that  many  of  our  elderly  face  in 
nursing  homes,  we  added  a  new  pro- 
gram to  the  OAA  in  1978  to  investigate 
and  resolve  the  complaints  of  nursing 
home  residents.  The  long-term  care 
ombudsman  program  has  proven  itself 
over  and  over  again,  despite  its  meager 
resources.  Many  advocates  for  the  el- 
derly are  now  urging  us  to  broaden  the 
ombudsman  program  to  respond  to 
problems  in  other  arenas  beside  insti- 
tutional long-term  care. 

Mr.  President,  in  1978.  Congress  cre- 
ated title  VI  to  address  the  great  needs 
of  older  Indians  residing  on  our  Na- 
tion's Indian  reservations,  where  an  es- 
timated 60  percent  live  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level. 

In  1987.  the  most  recent  amendments. 
Congresa  again  responded  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  an  aging  America  by  mak- 
ing extensive  and  important  improve- 
ments in  the  act.  While  the  debate  over 
establishing  a  national  long-term  care 
policy  continued  to  gain  steam,  we 
added  a  new  program  to  provide  in- 
home  services  for  frail  older  persons. 
And,  in  response  to  mounting  evidence 
of  the  increased  Incidence  of  elder 
abuse,  Congress  created  a  program  for 
the  prevention  of  abuse,  neglect,  and 
exploitation  of  older  individuals  We 
also  stengthened  the  long-term  care 
ombudsman  program.  Title  IV,  which 
provides  very  modest  but  much-needed 
support  for  training,  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  in  the  aging  field, 
was  amended  to  reflect  the  changing 
needs  of  our  aging  society.  And,  as  an- 
other example,  we  amended  title  VI  to 
reflect  the  specific  needs  of  older  Ha- 
waiians. 

Of  most  significance  throughout  the 
25  years  of  the  act,  however,  has  been 
the  development  of  what  we  call  the 
aging  network  — that  system  of  57  State 
and  670  area  agencies  on  aging,  and 
some  25,000  local  service  providers.  In 
communities  across  our  Nation,  dedi- 
cated and  knowledgeable  individuals 
respond  daily  to  the  multitude  of  di- 
verse needs  of  their  elderly  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging,  I  am  eager  to 
begin  the  serious  business  of  the  1991 
reauthorization  of  the  act.  which  starts 
today  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Reauthorization 
Amendments  of  1991.  Next  week,  on 
January  31.  I  will  conduct  my  first  sub- 
committee hearing  pertaining  to  the 
act's  reauthorization.  This  hearing  will 
examine  the  role  and  impact  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  the  aging 
network  in  ensuring  that  the  rights  of 
the  vulnerable  elderly  are  secured  and 


protected   This  will  be  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  hearings  I  will  hold  on  the  act. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  reauthorize  the  current  Older 
Americans  Act  through  1995  without 
substantive  amendments.  I  have  not  in- 
cluded any  changes  in  the  act  at  this 
time  because  it  is  important  that  we 
take  the  time  to  listen  carefully  to 
those  who  understand  the  OAA  and  the 
needs  of  the  elderly,  both  now  and  in 
the  future  From  the  base  we  are  offer- 
ing today,  we  will  work  over  the  next 
-several  months  to  craft  a  thoughtful 
and  realistic  set  of  amendments  in  re- 
sponse to  today's  and  tomorrow's  older 
citizens.  These  amendments  will  re- 
flect the  testimony  that  is  presented  at 
our  hearings,  as  well  as  other  related 
hearings  and  the  ideas  presented  by  our 
colleagues  in  Congress. 

As  we  enter  the  1991  reauthorization. 
there  are  a  number  of  important  issues 
to  be  addressed,  several  of  which  con- 
tinue from  debate  in  prior  reauthoriza- 
tions. In  1987.  my  predecessor  and  dear 
friend.  the  late  Senator  Spark 
Matasanaga,  expressed  his  concern, 
when  he  introduced  his  OAA  reauthor- 
ized bill,  over  "apparent  decreases  in 
service  to  minority  elderly  individ- 
uals" and  the  "problems  of  racial  and 
ethnic  minority  access."  In  1991,  these 
concerns  are  even  more  pressing. 

There  is  also  substantial  debate  over 
whether  or  not  the  act  should  move 
from  its  traditional  approach  of  vol- 
untary contributions  by  r>articipants  of 
OAA  services,  to  one  in  which  fees  for 
certain  services  would  become  manda- 
tory for  those  whose  income  exceeds  a 
certain  threshold.  As  in  1987,  there  are 
serious  concerns  about  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  Conrvmissioner  on  Aging  to  be 
an  effective  advocate  for  the  Nation's 
elderly.  There  seems  to  be  substantial 
agreement  that  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  upon  the  long-term  care  Om- 
budsman Program.  And,  there  is  in- 
cre;ised  interest  in  the  role  of  the  aging 
network  in  improving  long-term  care 
services  for  older  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  several  addi- 
tional areas  of  concern  that  will  influ- 
ence my  thinking  about  this  reauthor- 
ization. These  include  seeking  other 
ways.  In  addition  to  long-term  care 
ombudsman  and  legal  assistance  serv- 
ices, to  secure  and  protect  the  rights 
and  entitlements  of  our  elders,  and  to 
ensure  the  objective  embodied  in  title  I 
of  the  act  that  speaks  to  "Freedom, 
independence,  and  the  free  exercise  of— 
older  persons'  -individual  initiative  in 
planning  and  managing  their  own 
lives"  IS  more  than  noble  rhetoric. 

In  addition.  I  believe  it  Is  imperative 
to  examine  the  act's  respon.siveness  to 
the  needs  of  older  women  Women 
make  up  almost  60  percent  of  those  60 
years  and  older  and.  more  signifi- 
cantly, almost  three-quarters  of  those 
aged  85  and  over.  Long-term  care,  as  a 
result,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  women's 
issue.  They  axe  the  Nation's  caregivers. 
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providing  the  vast  majority  of  long- 
term  care.  We  must  look  at  how  the 
act  addresses  the  needs  of  these  dedi- 
cated caregivers. 

I  also  want  to  consider  ways  to  im- 
prove the  interaction  between  genera- 
tions. With  so  many  serious  problems 
facing  many  of  our  younger  citizens.  I 
am  convinced  that  our  elders  con- 
stitute an  extraordinary  armada  of 
time,  energy,  and  talent  that  can  be  fo- 
cused on  some  difficult  societal  prob- 
lems. Conversely,  younger  Americans 
have  so  much  to  give  their  elders.  I 
also  hope  that  we  can  do  more  to  tack- 
le the  substantial  transportation  needs 
of  the  elderly,  particularly  in  rural 
America.  Ready  access  to  needed  serv- 
ices obviously  includes  the  ability  to 
get  there,  an  ability  that  we  simply 
must  improve,  .^nd.  it  is  important 
that  the  act  ensures  that  seniors  have 
ready  access  to  accurate  and  timely  in- 
fornnation  that  is  responsive  to  their 
needs.  This  includes  information  aimed 
at  promoting  good  health  and  prevent- 
ing debilitating  diseases  and  other 
health  conditions. 

Of  course,  while  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  we  must  do  it  within  our  present 
budgetary  context,  particularly  in 
light  of  last  year's  budget  agreement. 
And.  as  daunting  as  our  economic  woes 
are.  the  constraints  on  our  ability  to 
do  more  for  those  in  need  Is  exacer- 
bated by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  at 
war.  1991  will  be  a  tough  year  to  reau- 
thorize important  social  legislation — 
that  is  a  harsh  reality  within  which  we 
must  operate.  The  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced today  does  not  specify  authoriza- 
tion levels.  This  Is,  of  course,  some- 
thing that  will  be  done  during  the  re- 
authorization process.  We  will  move  to 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  great  need  for  adequate  funding 
levels  and  the  realities  of  our  current 
economics. 

I  must  say,  however,  thai  I  am  ex- 
cited by  the  interest  expressed  already 
by  some  of  our  colleagues  about  the 
OAA  reauthorization.  Several  Senators 
have  already  raised  important  issues 
that  they  would  like  to  see  incor- 
porated into  the  1991  reauthorization. 
In  fact,  several  very  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  amendments  will  be 
advanced  shortly.  Senator  Cochran. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  and  I.  together 
with  our  colleagues  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, will  listen  carefully  to  all  of  these 
Ideas,  and  work  hard  to  be  as  respon- 
sive as  we  can  in  crafting  a  solid  and 
realistic  reauthorization  bill  for  the 
Senate  to  consider. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  done  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  close  by  saying  that  we  have  a  mar- 
velous base  upon  which  to  build.  We 
have  a  25-year  legacy  of  commitment 
and  success  in  serving  the  pressing 
needs  of  older  Americans.  This  small 
program,  with  a  total  current  appro- 


priation of  only  about  $1.3  billion,  has  These  events  were  historic    In  the  91 

proven    that    its    impact    is    so    much  years    since    Puerto    Rico    came    under 

greater  than  its  resources— make  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  as 

its  funding— because  its  real  resource  is  a  consequence  of  the  Spanish-American 


the  thousands  of  dedicated  individuals 
who  make  up  the  aging  network.* 


By  Mr    JOHNSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr,  W.«iLLOP.  and  Mr,  SIMON): 
S.  244.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

REKERENDUM  ON  POLITICAL  STATUS  OF  PLTERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  W.\LLOP]  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation to  provide  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  with  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
self-determination  regarding  their  fu- 
ture political  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  This  legislation  pro- 
poses to  define  the  three  political  sta- 
tus options  available  to  Puerto  Rico- 
commonwealth,  statehood,  and  inde- 
pendence— as  fully  as  possible.  How- 
ever, the  choice  of  the  people  would  not 
be  self-implementing.  While  I  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
create  a  moral  obligation  to  implement 
the  status  option  chosen  by  the  people, 
the  action  of  a  future  Congress  would 
be  required. 

This  legislation  remains  consistent 
with  the  guiding  principles  established 
last  year  for  its  development.  First. 
that  there  be  an  even  playing  field  be- 
tween the  three  options  in  terms  of 
economic  benefits.  This  principle  is  im- 
portant to  assure  that  the  referendum 
results  are  not  distorted  by  an  expecta- 
tion of  greater  Federal  payments  under 
one  or  another  of  the  options.  Second, 
each  of  the  status  options  is  revenue 
neutral  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  This  principle  is  dictated  by 
the  Federal  Government's  extremely 
tight  budget  situation.  Accordingly. 
for  every  increase  in  Federal  spending 
under  each  of  these  three  status  op- 
tions, there  is  an  offsetting  revenue  in- 
crease, so  that  the  net  cost  to  the 
Treasury  is  zero. 

Mr  President,  this  legislation  was 
initiated  almost  exactly  2  years  ago.  on 
January  17,  1989.  when  the  Presidents 
of  the  three  principal  political  parties 
of  Puerto  Rico  wrote  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
stating:  ••*  *  *  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico  wish  to  be  consulted  as  to  their 
preference  with  regards  to  their  ulti- 
mate political  status.  "  Several  weeks 
later,  in  his  first  address  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  on  February  9, 
1989.  President  Bush  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal, stating:  "I've  long  believed  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  have 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  politi- 
cal future.  Personally.  I  strongly  favor 
statehood.  But  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  allow  the 
people  to  decide  in  a  referendum." 


War.  the  political  leaders  of  Puerto 
Rico  had  never  joined  together  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Federal  Government,  Per- 
haps more  significantly,  never  in  those 
91  years  has  Congress  provided  for  a 
meaningful  exercise  in  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

An  exercise  in  seif-deteiTnination,  to 
be  meaningful,  requires  two  elements. 
First,  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  of  what  they 
are  choosing,  and  second,  a  good  faith 
commitment  on  the  p>art  of  Congress  to 
implement  that  which  they  choose. 
Anything  less  is  not  self-determina- 
tion, it  is  self-delusion. 

If  the  three  status  options  avail- 
able— commonwealth,  statehood  and 
independence — were  well  understood  or 
self-defining,  then  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. But  they  are  not. 

What  does  the  word  "independence" 
say  about  citizenship;  about  Social  Se- 
curity; about  militarj-  bases''  What 
does  the  word  "statehood  "  tell  you 
about  section  936;  about  the  Spanish 
language:  about  Federal  programs? 
And  what  does  the  word  common- 
wealth" tell  you  about  sovereignty; 
about  the  permanence  of  the  relation- 
ship; about  citizenship'^ 

These  are  not  extraneous  details. 
These  are  the  core  issues  which  dictate 
the  choice,  k  vote  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  without  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  and  consequences  of 
their  choice  would  be  worse  than  mean- 
ingless. It  could  be  mischievous,  as 
unfulfilled  expectations  are  treated 
with  a  lack  of  commitment  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  approach  taken  by  this  legisla- 
tion differs  fundamentally  from  that 
taken  last  year  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, The  House  bill  contained 
only  the  one  word  description  of  each 
of  the  three  status  options.  Proponents 
of  the  House  approach  point  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  agreement  by  the 
Congress  on  the  meaning  of  the  status 
options,  particularly  the  statehood  sta- 
tus— and  of  securing  any  commitment 
whatsoever  by  the  Congress  to  deliver 
on  that  choice, 

Mj',  President.  I  am  acutely  mindful 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  ap- 
proach. But  I  believe  that  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  face  up  to  this  momen- 
tous task.  For  the  better  part  of  this 
century  the  politics  of  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  molded  and  shaped  by  the  status 
question.  With  each  passing  year  the 
intensity  of  their  interest  grows.  In- 
creasingly, their  patience  is  wearing 
thin.  It  is  time  to  legitimize  the  status 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
to  decide. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out 
what  the  Congress  will  do.  and  that  is 
to  present  meaningful  legislation,  such 
as  we  now  propose,  and  get  the  answer. 
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No  one  can  know  what  the  answer  of 
Congrress  will  be  until  these  questions 
are  presented. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Congress  will 
give  answers  that  are  disappointing  to 
some,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  avoid 
these  questions.  Deception  of  ourselves 
and  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  does 
not  serve  our  interests,  nor  those  of 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  time  to  legitimize 
the  status  process  by  having  Congress 
present  the  status  alternatives  in 
terms  acceptable  to  the  Congress,  and 
then  letting  the  jjeople  of  Puerto  Rico 
choose  with  confidence  that  their 
choice  will  be  implemented. 

I  introduced  legislation.  S.  712,  in  the 
last  Congress  to  achieve  self-deter- 
mination for  Puerto  Rico,  and  tremen- 
dous progress  was  made  on  that  bill.  It 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  (S.  Rept 
101-120),  the  Committee  on  Finance  (S. 
Rept.  101^80).  and  contained  the  more 
Informal  recommendations  of  other 
Senators  and  committees.  S.  712  offered 
full  and  detailed  dennltlons  of  each  of 
the  three  status  options.  These  options 
were  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  the  status  se- 
lected by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  automatically  implemented 
without  further  action  by  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  the  lOlst  Congress  ad 
joumed  before  the  Senate  could  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill  and  meet  In  a 
conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
seek  Senate  passage  of  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  by  April,  and  to 
have  a  referendum  bill  enacted  by  the 
July  4  recess.  This  accelerated  schedule 
is  necessary  so  that  the  vote  can  be 
held  in  1991  and  not  Interfere  with  the 
1992  Puerto  Rico  general  election  cam- 
paign. This  new  legislation  is  based 
upon  last  year's  Energy  Committee  re- 
ported bill,  but  with  two  major 
changes. 

First,  this  new  legislation  contains 
all  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Contunittee  on  Finance  regarding 
tax,  trade  and  social  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  have  been  mas- 
terfully crafted  to  meet  the  guiding 
principles  of  an  even  playing  field  be- 
tween the  status  options  In  terms  of 
economic  benefits,  and  revenue  neu- 
trality with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Not  only  has  the  bill  remained 
consistent  with  these  principles,  in 
some  cases  It  has  exceeded  these  goals. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  both  state- 
hood and  independence.  CBO  and  Joint 
Tax  Committee  data  demonstrate 
budget  neutrality  for  the  first  5  years 
of  the  new  status.  However,  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  may  actually  begin  to 
show  net  revenue  gains  after  this  Ini- 
tial period  Outyear  estimates,  based 
upon  extrapolation  of  CBO  and  Joint 
Tax  Committee  assumptions  and  data, 
show  net  annual  revenues  to  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  sixth  year  of  2.6  to  3.3  bil- 


lion under  independence,  and  0.7m  to 
1.8  billion  to  the  Treasury  under  state- 
hood. 

Second,  this  new  legislation  is  not 
self-implementing,  as  was  last  year's 
bill.  The  winning  status  would  not 
automatically  go  into  effect.  The  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  provides  that 
the  Implementing  language  for  the  sta- 
tus that  receives  a  majority— set  forth 
for  each  status  as  either  title  II,  III.  or 
rV'  of  the  bill— will  be  introduced  into 
Congress  following  the  referendum 
The  legislation  states  that  Congress 
would  be  committed  to  implement  the 
status  selected  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  While  this  commitment  would 
not  bind  a  future  Congress,  it  would 
have  substantial  moral  force.  Follow- 
ing enactment  of  the  implementing 
legislation,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
would  then  have  the  opportunity,  in  a 
second  vote,  to  ratify  the  implement- 
ing legislation  before  It  would  take  ef- 
fect. 

Other  less  significant  changes  have 
also  been  made  In  title  I,  these 
changes  deal  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
referendum  process,  including  the  tim- 
ing of  the  vote,  court  review  and  voter 
information.  In  title  III,  changes  in- 
clude clarification  of  the  Immigration 
and  defense  provisions.  Changes  In  title 
IV  Include  the  clarification  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  commonwealth. 

One  Important  change  which  is  not 
Included  In  this  bill  as  Introduced,  but 
to  which  I  am  sympathetic,  concerns 
the  timing  of  statehood— If  that  status 
Is  selected  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  accepted  by  Congress.  In  1989, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  recommended  that  Puerto 
Rico  be  admitted  to  the  Union  at  the 
beginning  of  a  &-year  economic  transi- 
tion p>erlod  However,  this  approach 
raises  constitutional  Issues  regarding 
uniformity  and  equal  protection  Alter- 
natively, the  Finance  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  statehood  should  fol- 
low the  &-year  economic  transition  pe- 
riod I  believe  that  the  statehood  power 
of  Congress  does  permit  an  economic 
transition  period  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  statehood.  Nevertheless,  these 
are  controversies  that  can  only  be  fi- 
nally resolved  In  the  courts.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  developing  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  such  court  review,  and  I 
expect  that  this  Issue  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  in  the  com- 
ing weeks 

Mr.  President.  I  am  committed  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  to 
self-determination  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  At  a  time  when  people 
throughout  the  world  struggle  to  exer- 
cise self-determination.  It  Is  with  the 
most  solemn  sense  of  responsibility 
that  we  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  within 
a  government  and  a  nation  founded  on 
the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  government  by  consent,  must  re- 
spond to  the  petition  of  over  S'-fj  mil- 
lion U.S.  citizens.  This  responsibility  Is 


made  even  more  profound  when  we  rec- 
ogTiize  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  not  even  represented  here  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  this  bill  and  to  support  legis- 
lation that  will  guarantee  a  meaning- 
ful process  of  self-determination  for 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  hold  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure on  January  30  and  February  7,  and 
to  report  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  shortly 
after  the  February  recess  I  am  opti- 
mistic that  the  Congress  can  enact  leg- 
islation by  the  July  4  target  date  and 
provide  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  with 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  status  In 
1991. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  to  legitimize 
the  status  of  Puerto  Rico.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  this  legislation  challenges 
the  core  values  of  our  American  democ- 
racy. We  have  preaihed  democracy  and 
self-determination  all  over  this  world 
We  have  Invoked  sanctions  against  na- 
tions that  deny  these  primlples  and  we 
have  fought  wars  to  uphold  them.  It  Is 
now  time  to  practice  what  we  preach; 
in  our  own  back  yard,  for  3"^  million 
U.S.  citizens  who  reside  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
bill  just  referred  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  244 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Umled  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That— 

(! )  the  United  States  of  America  recogrlzes 
the  principle  of  self-determination  and  other 
applicable  principles  of  international  law 
with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  a 
process  of  consultation  and  negotiation  with 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  leading  to  a  ref- 
erendum on  the  Issue  of  political  status  to  be 
conducted  In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Puer- 
to Rico  Status  Referendum  Act". 
TITLE  1 

SEC.  101.  REITCRENDUM. 

(ai  Is  GKStKAL-An  Islandwlde  referen- 
dum shall  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  In  which 
quaiifled  voters  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  presented  a  choice  of 
three  status  options  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  op- 
tlons  shall  appear  on  the  ballot  as  follows: 

(1)  Statehood  ap  set  forth  In  title  II  of  the 
Puerto  Rko  Status  Referendum  Act; 

(2)  Independence  as  set  forth  in  title  HI  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act;  and 

(3)  Commonwealth  as  set  forth  In  title  IV 
of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act. 

(b)  Date  of  Referendum.— The  referendum 
shall  occur  on  December  2.  1991.  or  on  a  date 
daring  the  autumn  of  calendar  year  1991  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  by  the  three  prin- 
cipal political  parties  of  Puerto  Rico.  If 
there  Is  not  a  majority  in  favor  of  one  of  the 
three  options,  then  there  shall  be.  within 
thirty  days,  a  runoff  referendum  between  the 
two  status  options  which  had  received  the 
largest  number  of  votes  Such  referendum 
shall  also  Include  an  option  of  'Neither  of 
the  Above"    The  Governor  shall  certify  the 
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results  of  the  referendum  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(ct  APPLICABLE  Law.— (H  The  referendum 
."hal!  be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  except 
that  ellKibility  i-o  vot.e  in  the  referendum 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  election  laws 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  of  August  1.  1990. 

(2)  Those  Federal  laws  that  apply  to  the 
election  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  also  apply  to  the  referen- 
dum. Any  reference  in  such  Federal  laws  to 
elections  shall  be  considered,  where  appro- 
priate, to  be  a  reference  to  the  referendum, 
and  any  reference  In  such  laws  to  candidates 
for  office  shall  be  considered,  where  appro- 
priate, to  be  a  reference  to  the  pollttcal  sta- 
tus options  under  the  referendum. 

(d)  Judicial  Revifw  —  Any  legal  dispute  or 
controversy  arlslni?  out  of  this  referendum 
shall  be  adjudicated  In  accordance  with  local 
laws  and  procedures,  except  that: 

ilxAi  Any  aggrieved  person  including. 
without  limitation,  and  political  party, 
within  sixty  days  after  the  certification  by 
the  Governor  of  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum pursuant  to  title  I.  section  101(c).  may 
institute  an  action  to  challenge  the  choice 
certified  by  the  Governor  on  the  basis  that 
(1)  an  electoral  Irregularity  or  irregularities 
had  occurred,  and  .2)  that  the  irregularity  or 
irregularities  were  so  significant  as  to  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  referendum  and  call  into 
question  the  choice  certified  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

(Bi  TTie  three-judge  court  provided  for  In 
paragraph  (2)  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  proceedings  instituted  pursuant  to 
this  section  and  shall  exercise  the  same 
without  regard  to  whether  the  aggrieved 
shall  have  exhausted  any  administrative  or 
other  remedies  provided  by  Federal  law  or 
the  law  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(C)  In  any  proceeding  instituted  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
court  finds  that  there  has  been  an  electoral 
Irregularity  or  irregularities  so  significant 
as  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
and  call  into  question  the  choice  certified  by 
the  Governor,  the  court  is  empowered  to 
grant  appropriate  relief,  including  nullifica- 
tion of  the  entire  referendum,  ordering  a  re- 
count or  recounts,  or  any  other  relief  deemed 
appropriate  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
electoral  process. 

(Di  The  Attorney  Genera!  of  the  United 
States  is  empowered  to  Intervene  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  court  in  any  proceeding  brought 
under  this  section  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
gathering  and  presentation  of  evidence.  Any 
aggrieved  persun  with  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional or  Federal  statutory  claim  arising  out 
of  the  same  factual  nexus  as  an  action 
brought  under  this  sectii  n  may  intervene  in 
that  action  in  a  manner  deemed  timely  by 
the  court  in  its  discretion.  Failure  of  such  an 
aggrieved  person  to  timely  intervene  will  re- 
sult In  foreclosure  of  that  person's  Federal 
constitutional  or  statutory  claim. 

lE)  The  court  shall  accord  local  law  the 
t>enefit  of  local  interpretation.  The  court  is 
not  required  to  provide  de  novo  review  of  any 
and  all  claims  of  irregularities  already  deter- 
mined by  a  locAl  authority  or  tribunal,  ex- 
cept as  It  deems  necessary, 

i2)(Ai  Any  claims  brought  under  the  Unit- 
ed States  Constitution  or  a  Federal  statute, 
or  any  claim  brought  to  challenge  the  result 
certified  by  the  Governor,  whether  brought 
under  this  Act  or  under  the  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  shall  be  heard  by 
a  three-judge  court  in  the  District  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  all  such  claims.  This 


court  now  exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  certain  Voting  Rights  Act  claims  under 
42  use   1973c, 

<B)  The  court  shall  receive  evidence  and 
hear  argument,  as  it  deems  necessary.  The 
provisions  of  28  U,S,C,  2284ibii3!  shall  apply 
to  proceedings  of  the  three-judge  court.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  designate  three  judges, 
of  whom  at  least  one  shall  be  a  circuit  judge 
and  the  remaining  judge  or  judges  shall  be 
district  court  judges,  to  hear  and  detsrmine 
any  such  claim.  Hearings  of  the  three-judge 
court  shall  be  conducted  ;n  Puerto  Rico,  An 
appeal  from  a  final  judgment  of  the  three- 
judge  court  will  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  way  of  certiorari, 

(ei     IMPLE.MESTATION     LEGISLATION,— ( 1  )     If 

the  referendum  results  in  a  majority  for  one 
of  rhe  three  status  options,  then  to  imple- 
ment the  status  selecteo  by  the  People  of 
Puerto  Rico,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs shall  introduce  the  appropriate  title  of 
this  Act, 

(2 1  Enactment  of  this  section  constitutes  a 
commitment  by  Congress  to  Implement  the 
status  receiving  a  majority. 

(f)  Ratification— Upon  enactment,  the 
implem.en'.ation  legislation  shall  take  effect 
in  accordance  with  its  terms  and  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in  a  rati- 
fication vote, 

(g)  LvFORMATiON,— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  provide  a  Referendum  Infor- 
mation Booklet  to  each  voter  household  in 
Puerto  Rico  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
referendum.  The  booklet  shall  contain  the 
text  of  this  .Act.  a  translation  of  such  text. 
and  other  appropriate  information  as  set 
forth  in  the  St-atement  of  Managers  regard- 
ing thit  Act,  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 

TITLE  II— STATEHOOD 
SEC.  201.  PROCLAMATION. 

la)  If,  pursuant  to  section  lOKO  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  state- 
hood Is  ratified,  then  the  President  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  announcing  the  results 
of  the  election  as  so  ascertained. 

(bi  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  (hereafter  in  this  title  also  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  State"'  shall,  effective  on 
January  1  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  follow- 
ing the  calendar  year  m  which  the  ratifica- 
tion under  section  lOKfi  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Status  Referendum  Act  occurs,  he  declared 
to  be  a  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  shall  be  declared  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States, 

SEC.  202.  CO.NSTITL'TION. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  always  be  republican  in 
form  and  shall  conform  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  The  Constitu- 
tion adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico  in  the  election  held  on  June  4.  1951. 
has  been  found  by  Congress  to  be  republican 
in  form  and  in  conform'ty  w.th  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  through 
Public  Law  447  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, March  3,  1952.  The  current  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
ratified  by  the  people  at  the  referendum  held 


on  June  4.  1951,  Is  hereby  accepted  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  State, 

SEC.  203.  TERiUTORY  AND  BOUNDAIUE& 

The  State  shall  consist  of  all  of  the  terri- 
tory, together  with  the  waters  included  In 
the  seaward  boundarj-.  of  the  Commonwealth 

of  Puertc.  Rico. 

SEC.    204.    STATE   TTTLE   TO   LAND6   A.ND   PROP- 
ERTY. 

!ai  The  State  and  its  political  sutxiivisions 
shall  have  and  retain  title  tC'  all  property, 
real  and  personal,  which  it  currently  holds, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  title  to  sub- 
merged lands  heretofore  granted  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

(b)  Any  lands  and  other  properties  that,  as 
of  the  date  of  admission  of  Puerto  Rico  into 
the  Union,  are  set  aside  pursuant  to  law  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  under  any  (A) 
Act  of  Congress,  (Bi  Executive  order,  (C) 
proclamation  of  the  President,  or  'D'  procla- 
mation of  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  United  States, 

ic  Not  later  than  five  years  after  the  date 
of  ad.mission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Paerto 
Rico  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  each  Federal 
agency  having  control  over  any  land  or  prop- 
erty that  is  retained  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  continued  need  for  such  land  or 
property.  If  the  President  determines  that 
any  such  land  or  property,  or  portion  there- 
of, or  any  interest  therein,  is  no  longer  need- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government,  it  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  at  no  cost.  This  section  does  not  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  any  interest  in  the 
Caribbean  National  Forest  or  the  San  Juan 
National  Historic  Site, 

(d.  ALL  Laws  of  the  UNrrED  States,— 

il)  reserving  to  the  United  States  the  free 
use  or  enjoyment  of  property  which  vest  In 
or  is  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  or  its  political  subdivisions  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  or 

(2>  reserving  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  laws  relating  to  the  ownership  of  such 
land:  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon  the 
conveyance  of  the  land, 

SEC.  aOS.  CLAIMS  TO  FEDERAL  LA.ND6  AND  PROP- 
ERTY. 

(a)  The  Commonwealth  and  its  people  rec- 
ognize all  rights  and  titles  to  any  lands  or 
other  property  not  granted  or  conferred  to 
the  Commonwealth  or  its  political  subdivi- 
sions by  or  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
the  right  or  title  to  which  is  now  held  by  the 
United  States  or  subject  to  disposition  by 
the  United  States, 

(b)(li  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
recognize,  deny,  enlarge,  impair,  or  other- 
wise affect  any  claim  against  the  United 
States,  and  any  such  claim  shall  be  governed 
by  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  Intended  or  shall 
be  constnjed  as  a  finding,  interpretation,  or 
construction  by  the  Congress  that  any  appli- 
cable law  authorizes,  establishes,  recognizes, 
or  confirms  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  any 
such  claim,  and  the  determination  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  any  law  to  any  such  claim  shall 
be  unaffected  by  anything  in  this  Act 

(c)  No  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  State 
upon  any  lands  or  other  property  now  owned 
or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
SEC.  206.  ELECTIONS  AND  ADMISSION  REFTREN. 
DUM. 

(aiilxAi  Not  later  than  January  1  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  ratification  under  section 
lOlifi  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum 
Act  occurs,  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  Issue  a  procla- 
mallon  for  the  election  of  two  United  States 
Senators  and  for  such  number  of  United 
States  Representatives  In  Congress  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  Such  proclamation  shall 
provide  that  such  elections  shall  occur  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  November  of  such  fourth 
calendar  year  lor  on  another  date  durlnif  the 
autumn  of  such  calendar  year  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  leRlslatlon  enacted  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico) 

(B)  The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  certify  the  election  of  the 
Senators  and  R<»presentatlves  In  the  manner 
required  by  law  The  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives elected  shall  be  entitled,  upon 
the  date  of  admission  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  to  be 
admitted  to  seats  In  Congress  and  to  all  the 
rlRhta  and  privileges  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  States  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  Office  of 
Resident  Commissioner  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  swearing  in  of  the  first  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  so  elected. 

(2)  In  the  first  election  of  Senators  from 
the  State,  the  two  senatorial  offices  shall  be 
separately  Identified  and  designated,  and  no 
person  may  be  a  candidate  fur  both  offices. 
No  such  Identification  or  designation  of  ei- 
ther of  the  two  senatorial  officers  shall  refer 
to  or  be  taken  U)  refer  w  the  terms  of  such 
offices,  or  in  any  way  impair  the  privilege  of 
the  Senate  to  determine  the  class  to  which 
each  of  the  Senators  elected  shall  be  as- 
signed. 

(bHl)  Election  returns  shall  be  made  and 
certified  in  such  manner  as  provided  by  the 
electoral  laws  of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  prescribe.  The  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  certify 
the  results  of  such  elections  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States 

(2 1  The  new  State  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
known  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

(3)  The  individuals  holding  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  offices  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
pending  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
admission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  State  of  the  Union  The  officers 
elected  or  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth shall  thereupon  proceed  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  pertaining  to  their  offices 
in.  under,  or  by  authority  of  the  government 
of  the  State,  as  provided  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  nf  the  State 

SEC.  a07.  CONGRE88IONA1.  REI'RKSENTATION. 

The  Commonwealth  uf  Puerto  Rico  upon 
Its  admission  into  the  Union,  and  until  the 
next  reapportionment,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  additional  Representatives  as  would  be 
provided  based  upon  the  1990  census.  The  per- 
manent membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  now  prescribed  by  law.  is 
hereby  increased  from  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-five to  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  plus 
the  number  of  additional  Representatives  to 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
entitled. 
SEC.  MS.  LAWS  IN  EKFECT. 

(a)  Upon  admission  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  into  the  Union,  all  of  the 
local  laws  then  in  force  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  I*  and  continue 
In  force  and  effect  throughout  the  State,  ex- 
cept as  modified  or  changed  by  this  Act.  and 
shall  be  subject  to  repeal  or  amendment  by 
the  legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  All  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  St&tes  shall  have  the 


same  force  and  effect  within  the  State  as  on 
the  date  immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Puerto  Rico,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  section  213  or  214  or 
elsewhere  in  this  Act.  and  except  for  any 
provisions  of  law  which  provide  for  grants  or 
other  assistance  to  Sutes  or  other  units  of 
local  government  or  individuals  and  for 
which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or 
residents  thereof  are  either  excluded  or 
whose  eligibility  is  less  than  that  provided 
on  a  uniform  basis  to  other  States.  Any  regu- 
latory or  other  provision  of  law.  other  than 
grants  and  other  assistance,  which  does  not 
apply  to  Puert/)  Rico  solely  on  the  basis  of 
fjarticular  geography,  especially  If  such  pro- 
vision does  not  also  apply  to  either  Alaska 
or  Hawaii,  shall  continue  to  not  apply  unless 
specifically  extended  by  Congress. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  ratification 
under  section  lOltD  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act,  the  President  shall  ap- 
point a  Commission  on  Federal  Laws  to  sur- 
vey the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  United  States 
Congress  as  to  which  laws  of  the  United 
States  not  applicable  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  should  l)e  made  applicable 
and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner,  and 
which  applicable  laws  should  be  made  inap- 
plicable and  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  'Vhe  Commission  will  consist  of 
seven  persons  tat  least  four  of  who  will  be 
residents  of  Puerto  Rico  who  are  and  have 
been  for  at  least  five  years  domiciled  con- 
tinuously in  Puerto  Rico  at  the  time  of  their 
appointments)  who  will  be  representative  of 
the  Federal,  local,  private  and  public  inter- 
ests In  the  applicability  of  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  Commission  will  make  its  final  report 
by  January  1,  1994.  and  before  that  time  will 
make  such  interim  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate In  formulating  Its  recommendations 
the  Commission  will  uke  into  consideration 
the  potential  effect  of  each  law  on  local  con- 
ditions within  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  policies  embodied  In  the  law  and 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  title.  The 
United  States  will  bear  the  cost  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission.  There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
SEC.  aOB.  CONTINl'ATION  OF  SUITS. 

(a)  No  writ,  action.  Indictment,  cause,  or 
proceeding  pending  In  any  court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  admission  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  Into  the  Union,  but 
shall  proceed  within  such  appropriate  State 
courts  as  are  now  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Commonwealth,  or  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  require. 

(b)  All  civil  causes  of  action  and  all  crimi- 
nal offenses,  which  shall  have  arisen  or  been 
committed  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  as  to  which  no  writ,  ac- 
tion. Indictment,  or  proceeding  shall  be 
pending  at  the  date  of  such  admission,  shall 
be  subject  to  prosecution  in  the  appropriate 
State  courU  or  in  the  United  Sutes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  In  like 
manner,  to  the  same  extent,  and  with  like 
right  of  appellate  review,  as  if  such  State 
had  been  created  and  such  State  courts  had 
been  established  prior  to  the  accrual  of  such 
causes  of  action  or  the  commission  of  such 
offenses  The  admission  of  the  Sute  shall  ef- 
fect no  change  in  the  procedural  or  sub- 
stantive laws  governing  causes  of  action  and 
criminal  offenses  which  shall  have  arisen  or 


been  committed,  and  any  such  criminal  of- 
fenses as  shall  have  been  commltt.ed  against 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  shall  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  ap>- 
proprlate  courts  of  the  State,  and  any  such 
criminal  offenses  as  shall  have  been  commu- 
ted against  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico 
SEC.  210.  APPEALS. 

Parties  shall  have  the  same  rights  of  Judi- 
cial review  of  final  decisions  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  in  any  case 
finally  decided  prior  to  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Puert.o  Rico  into  the  Union,  whether 
or  not  an  appeal  therefrom  shall  have  been 
perfected  prior  to  such  admission  The  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Cir- 
cuit and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales,  shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases  as  by  law  provided  prior  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  into  the  Union  Any 
mandate  issued  subsequent  U>  the  admission 
of  the  State,  shall  be  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico 
or  a  court  of  the  State,  as  appropriate  Par- 
ties shall  have  the  same  rights  of  appeal 
from  and  appellate  review  of  all  orders.  Judg- 
ments, and  decrees  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  fnierto  Rico 
and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  in 
any  case  pending  at  the  time  of  admission  of 
the  State  Into  the  Union,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  therein,  as 
by  law  provided  In  any  case  arising  subse- 
quent to  the  admission  of  the  Slate  Into  the 
Union. 

SEC.  211.  MILITARY  LAND8. 

IS)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  and  notwith- 
standing the  admission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  Into  the  Union,  au- 
thority is  reserved  in  the  United  States  for 
the  exercise  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  of  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation. 
as  provided  by  article  I.  section  8,  clause  17. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  In 
all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  tracts  or  par- 
cels of  land  as,  immediately  prior  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Stale,  are  controlled  or  owned 
by  the  United  Stales  and  held  for  defense  or 
Coast  Guard  purposes 

(bKl)  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  always  have  the  right  to  serve  civil  or 
criminal  process  within  such  tracts  or  par- 
cels of  land  in  suits  or  prosecutions  for  or  on 
account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  In- 
curred, or  crimes  committed  within  the 
State  but  outside  of  such  tracts  or  parcels  of 
land. 

(2)  The  reservation  of  authority  In  the 
United  States  for  the  exercise  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  the  power  of  ex- 
clusive legislation  over  such  lands  shall  not 
operate  to  prevent  such  lands  from  being  a 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
to  prevent  the  Stale  from  exercising  over  or 
upon  such  lands,  concurrently  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  any  jurisdiction  which  it 
would  have  in  the  absence  of  such  reserva- 
tion of  authority  and  which  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  hereafter  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  such  reservation  or  author- 
ity 

(3)  The  power  of  exclusive  legislation  shall 
vest  and  remain  in  the  United  Slates  only  so 
long  as  the  particular  trad  or  parcel  of  land 
involved  is  controlled  or  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  and  used  for  defense  or  Coaist 
Guard    purposes,    except    that    the    United 
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States  shall  continue  to  have  sole  and  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  over  such  military  installa- 
tions as  have  been  or  may  be  determined  lo 
be  critical  areas  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 
SEC.  212.  CNTTED  STATES  NATIONALITY. 

No  provision  of  this  title  shall  operate  to 
confer  United  States  nationality,  to  termi- 
nate nationality  lawfully  acquired,  or  to  re- 
store nationality  terminated  or  lost  under 
any  law  of  the  United  Stales  or  under  any 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  or  was 
a  party 

SEC.  213.  ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT. 

The  following  subsections  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  214  are  enacted  pursuant  to 
Congress'  power  to  admit  new  States,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  unique  Federal  lax  provisions 
and  programs  affecting  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  which  differ  from  those  which 
applied  to  any  other  newly  admitted  State, 
and  solely  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  a 
smooth  and  fair  transition  for  the  new  Slate 
with  a  minimum  of  economic  dislocation  and 
to  permit  Federal  agencies  to  assume  or  ex- 
pand responsibilities  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  Federal  taxes  and  pro- 
grams affecting  the  citizens  residing  in  the 
new  Stale: 

(a)  APPLiCATio.N  OF  Federal  Laws.— Effec- 
tive upon  the  ratification  under  section  lOKf) 
of  the  F^ierto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act. 
the  heads  of  all  Federal  agencies  are  di- 
rected, as  a  priority  matter,  lo  examine  the 
application  of  all  programs  within  the  juris- 
diction of  their  respective  agencies  and. 
after  consultation  with  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  recommend  to  the  President, 
and  to  the  Commission  established  under 
section  208(b).  what  changes,  if  any.  and 
what  additional  administrative  require- 
ments, if  any.  will  be  needed  to  properly 
achieve  the  application  of  Federal  laws  In  or 
to  the  new  State  with  proper  regard  for  the 
economic,  and  geographic  circumstances  of 
the  new  Stale 

(b)  Transition  for  Cert.mn  Entitle- 
ments.—d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  effective  on  the  date  of  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Puerto  Rico,  all  Fed- 
eral programs  which  provide  assistance  to  or 
on  behalf  of  individuals,  inciuding.  but  not 
limited  to  Aid  to  P'amilies  with  Dependent 
Children.  Medicaid.  Foster  Care  and  Adop- 
tion .Assistance,  and  the  Social  Ser\'ices 
block  grant,  shall  apply  m  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  as  they  apply  within 
the  several  States. 

(2)  Beginning  on  January  1  of  the  2nd  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  lOlifi  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  amounts  appli- 
cable under  sections  1611(a)(1)(A)  and 
1611(b)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  not 
exceed  50  percent  and  under  section 
1611(a)(2HA)  and  1611(bK2)  of  such  Act  may 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  State  (as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  reliable  data  avail- 
able from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce)  in 
which  the  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI  of  such  Act  resides  An 
individual  shall,  regardless  of  legal  resi- 
dence, be  considered  to  reside  in  a  State  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  for  any  month  in 
which  such  individual  is  physically  present 
in  such  State  throughout  the  entire  month. 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"!  shall  promulgate  the 
amounts  determined  under  this  paragraph 
for  the  Slate  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same   manner  as  amounts  are   promulgated 


for  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  benefits 
under  section  1617  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

i3j(A)  Beginning  on  January  1  of  the  2nd 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  101(f)  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  .\ct.  the  Secretary 
shall  implement  the  Supplemental  .Security 
Income  for  the  Aged.  Blind,  and  Disabled 
program  as  provided  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  \ct  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  ben- 
efit standards  provided  under  sections  1611 
(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall. 
after  any  reduction  under  the  per  capita  lim- 
itation described  in  paragraph  i2)  be  set  at^ 

(i)  25  percent  of  the  otherwise  applicable 
level  in  such  2nd  calendar  year: 

(ii)  50  percent  of  such  level  in  the  calendar 
year  immediately  following  such  2nd  cal- 
endar year;  and 

(ill)  75  percent  of  such  level  in  the  2nd  cal- 
endar year  following  such  2nd  calendar  year. 

(B)  The  Secretary  and  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  may  enter  Into  an  agreement 
under  which  the  implementa..lon  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  program  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  in  Puerto  Rico  will 
be  deferred  to  a  date  later  than  January  1  of 
the  2nd  calendar  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  ratification  under  section  lOiif  i  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act  (but 
not  later  than  the  effective  date  of  admission 
of  the  State  of  Puerto  Ricoi.  Any  such  agree- 
ment must  provide  that  pa.yment  levels 
under  the  program  of  Aid  to  the  Aged.  Blind. 
and  Disabled  as  in  effect  in  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  based  on  the  levels  that  would  otherwise 
be  in  effect  there  under  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  program  and  the  Federal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  such  payments 
shall  not  exceed  what  would  have  been  the 
Federal  costs  under  such  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  program. 

(■1)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  this  paragraph 
or  in  any  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Secretary,  the 
Medicaid  program  provided  for  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall,  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  admission  of  the  State 
of  Puerto  Rico,  continue  to  operate  in  Puer- 
to Rico  as  it  is  operated  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage rate  determined  under  section 
1905(bi  of  the  Social  Security  Act  without  re- 
gard to  clause  (2i  of  such  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  benefits  paid  under  such  pro- 
gram on  or  after  January  1  of  the  2nd  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  101(f)  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  Act. 

(C)  Section  1108(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act— 

(I)  shall  be  inapplicable  to  Puerto  Rico  on 
and  after  the  date  of  admission  of  the  Slate 
of  Puerto  Rico:  and 

(ii)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  ending  after 
the  1st  calendar  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  ratirication  under  section  101(f)  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  and 
prior  to  the  date  described  in  clause  (i).  as 
though  the  amount  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(11(C)  thereof  were  increased  by  the  applica- 
ble percentage  of  the  excess  of  the  amount 
that  would  be  payable  lo  Puerto  Rico  with- 
nui  regard  to  such  section  1108(c)  over 
$79,000,000 

VoT  purposes  of  claims  (li).  the  applicable 
percentage  is  25  percent  for  the  1st  such  fis- 
cal year.  50  percent  for  the  2nd  such  fiscal 
year,  and  75  percent  for  the  3rd  such  fiscal 
year. 

(5)  Prior  lo  the  effective  date  of  admission 
of  the  State  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  program  pro- 


vided for  under  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  continue  to  operate 
in  Puerto  Rico  as  it  is  operated  on  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that^ 

(A)  the  Federal  matching  rale  for  program 
expenditures  after  Decem.ber  of  the  1st  cal- 
endar year  beginnirig  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  lOliei  of  the  Puer- 
to Rico  Status  Referendum  Act  shall  equal 
the  Federal  medical  assistance  percentage 
rate  determined  under  section  1905(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  without  regard  to  clause 
(2)  thereof,  and 

(B)  the  limitation  on  expenditures  pro- 
vided for  under  section  U08(a)(li  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  expenditures  under  suet  title. 

i6)  The  Medicare  Hospital  Insurance  Bene- 
fits for  the  Aged  and  Disabled  program,  pro- 
vided for  under  part  A  of  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  continue  to  oper- 
ate m  Puerto  Rico  as  it  is  operated  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  the  Prospective  Paymnent  Assessment 
Commission  shall  examine  current  levels  of 
reimbursement  under  such  part  and  advise 
the  Secretary  within  6  months  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  to  whether  the 
system  in  place  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  accurately  and  appropriately  re- 
fiects  cost  differentials  between  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  States.  11  such  study  finds  that  the 
system  in  effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enacts 
ment  of  this  Act  does  not  accurately  reflect 
such  cost  differentials,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  within  6  months  of  the  dale  of  com- 
pletion of  such  study  a  legislative  proposal 
to  correct  any  deficiencies  ;n  the  reimburse- 
ment system. 

(7)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amounts 
otherwise  payable  to  Puerto  Rico  under  ti- 
tles IV.  XVI  las  in  effect  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-603i.  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  expenditures  under  such  titles  for  any  fis- 
cal year  which  ends  after  the  end  of  the  Ist 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratincation  under  section  lOKe)  of  the  Puer- 
to Rico  Status  Referendum  Act  and  prior  to 
the  date  which  is  4  calendar  years  after  the 
date  of  the  admission  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
State,  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  such 
amounts  and  any  expenditures  under  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  residents  of  Puerto  Rloo  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  J161.000.000  and  any  increase 
in  Federal  revenues  by  reason  of  section 
214(d)  of  this  Act,  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  m.ake  an  annual  determina- 
tion of  such  amount  and  provide  for  appro- 
priate adjustments  in  such  amount  as  deter- 
mined for  prior  years. 

( C  )  NlTRITION  ASSISTANCE  AND  FOOD  STAMP 
F'ROGRAM  — 

( 1 1  Increased  FfNDiNO  levels  for  the  nu- 

TRmON      ASSISTANCE      PROGRAM      IN      PVEKTO 

RICO.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  from  the  sums  appropriated  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  19(a)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2028(aXlKA)).  the 
following  additional  sums  for  the  years 
described — 

(A)  $112,500,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  the  first  calendar  year 
after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
"Statehood"  status  option  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  (.hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
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3ul)8e<.Llon  aa  t,he  "flrat  fiscal  year  after  ratl- 
flcatlon"  I. 

(B>  J250. 000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  Imme- 
fllately  following  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
ratlflcallon,  and 

iC)  J337, 500.000.  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
after  the  first  fiscal  year  after  ratification. 

(2)  Food  htamp  program.— Beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  October  prior  to  January  1  of 
the  year  Puerto  Rico  Is  declared  admitted  to 
the  Union— 

(A)  Puerto  Rleo  shall  participate  In  the 
food  stamp  program  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  on  equal  footing  with  any  other 
State  of  the  United  States:  and 

(Bi  the  block  grant  program  authorized 
under  section  19  of  such  Act  for  Puerto  Rico 
Is  terminated. 

(3)  AMKNDMENTS  TO  THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OK 

1977  -Beginning  on  the  first  day  of  October 
prior  to  January  1  of  the  year  Puerto  Rico  is 
declared  admitted  to  the  Union,  section  19  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  20281  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SBC.  19  la)  SPECIAL  Rules —Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  any 
State  whose  per  capita  Income  Is  below  50 
percentum  of  the  national  per  capita  Income 
of  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  the 
program  under  the  requlrementa  of  this  Act 
except  as  follows 

■ill  a  household  within  any  such  State 
shall  be  ineligible  t.n  participate  In  the  food 
stamp  program  i  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5<ci  of  the  Act)  If  such  house- 
hold's income,  after  the  exclusions  are  made 
as  provided  for  in  section  5(d)  of  such  Act 
and  before  the  deductions  In  such  Income  are 
made  under  section  5<e)  of  such  Act,  exceeds 
65  percent  of  the  poverty  line  as  defined  in 
section  5(c)(1)  of  such  Act; 

"(2)  the  standard  deduction  for  purposes  of 
determining  benefits  In  such  State  shall  be 
5S  percent  of  the  standard  deduction  deter- 
mined under  section  5(ei  of  the  Act  for  the  48 
contiguous  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: and 

"(3)  the  maximum  excess  shelter  expense 
deduction  to  which  a  household  within  the 
State  may  be  entitled  shall  be  35  percent  of 
the  maximum  excess  shelter  expenses  deduc- 
tion determined  for  the  48  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
5<e)  of  the  F(x>d  Stamp  Act  of  1977  for  the 
household. 

"Sec  19  ibi  Any  State  whose  per  capita  In- 
come Is  below  50  percentum  of  the  national 
per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States  shall 
participate  In  the  program  under  the  re- 
nulrcments  of  this  Act  except  that  any  such 
Slate  must  make  benefit*  available  through 
the  use  of  Intelligent  benefit  cards,  other 
automated  or  electronic  delivery  system,  or 
other  benefit  delivery  system  specifically  de- 
signed to  promote  the  Integrity  of  the  pro- 
gram In  any  such  State." 

(4)  Leoai,  rioht  TO  ADDITIONAL  SUMS. —Un- 
less otherwise  provided  through  legislation 
providing  federal  revenues,  the  Secretary  of 
TYeasury  Is  required  to  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  all  additional  amounts  for  nu- 
tritional assistance  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  under  the  Puerto  Rico 
Status  Referendum  Act  and  section  19  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  The  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  Is  legally  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such  addi- 
tional amounts 

WC.   a  14.   PROVISIONM   REIJKTING   TO  TAXATION 
AND  REVENUE  TRANSFEH8. 

(a)  General  Rule  Kxcept  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section— 


(1)  all  Federal  tax  laws  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  State  of  Puerto  Rico  on  and  after  the 
date  of  Its  admission  as  a  State  of  the  Union 
In  the  same  manner  as  applicable  to  all  other 
States:  and 

(2)  all  Federal  tax  laws  which  are  applica- 
ble to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  apply  until  such  date  of  ad- 
mission. 

(b)  Transition  period  for  appucation  of 
Lncome  Taxes. - 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  in 
the  case  of  any  taxable  year  In  the  transition 
period,  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  shall  be 
applied— 

(A)  to  all  persons  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  were  a 
State,  and 

(B)  without  regard  to  section  933  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1966 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  Increase  (or  de- 
crease) In  any  Federal  Income  tax  by  reason 
of  the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  of  the 
amount  by  which  such  tax  Is  greater  (or  less) 
than  such  tax  computed  without  regard  to 
this  subsection. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(A)  The  applicable  percentage  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  In  the  transition  period 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 

In  the  caii^  of  the 

following  year  in  The  applicable 

■uch  period:  percentage  Ik 

1st                           2f>  percent 

2nd    50  percent 

3rd  75  percent 

4th  and  succeeding  .  100  percent 

IB)  If,  but  for  this  subparagraph,  the  appll 
cable  percentage  for  the  taxable  year  In  the 
transition  period  which  Includes  the  date  of 
admission  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  Is  less 
than  100  percent,  the  appIicAble  percentage 
shall  be  treated  as  100  percent  with  respect 
to  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  the  increase  or  decrease  under 
paragraph  (2HA)  (or  the  credit  under  para- 
graph (2>iB)l  as — 

(I)  the  number  of  months  In  the  taxable 
year  after  the  month  preceding  the  month 
including  such  date,  bears  to 

(II)  the  total  number  of  months  In  such 
taxable  year. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■'transition  period"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxpayer,  the  period  beginning 
with  the  taxpayer's  2nd  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  ratification  under 
section  lOllD  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Ref- 
erendum Act  and  ending  with  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  year  which  includes  the  date  of  ad- 
mission of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  taxpayer 
whose  ist  taxable  year  begins  after  such  rati- 
fication date  shall  be  treated  as  If  such  tax- 
payer had  such  a  taxable  year  land  subse- 
quent taxable  years)  In  effect  on  (and  after) 
such  date 

(5)(.\)  Paragraph  Hi  shall  not  apply  to  a 
corporation  which  is  a  FSC  (as  defined  in 
section  922  of  such  Code)  organized  and  oper- 
ated under  the  laws  applicable  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  If  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  source  Income  of  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  corpj^ratlon  Is  not  subject  to 
United  States  tax  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2) 
such  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a  foreign 
corporation  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
antideferral  provisions  to  such  portion 

(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  iB),  the 
term   "antideferral   provisions"   means  sub- 


chapter G,  subpart  F  of  part  III  of  subchapter 
N.  and  part  VI  of  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code. 

(c)  Employme-nt.  Excise,  and  Estate  and 
Gift  Taxes  - 

(1 1  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3),  and 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  during  the 
transition  period,  the  following  taxes  shall 
be  imposed  In  the  manner  as  if  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  were  a  State: 

(A)  Chapter  24  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  Income  tax  collected 
at  source). 

(B)  Any  excise  tax  imposed  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  other  than  sec- 
tions 3111  and  3301  of  such  Code. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  transfer  of  property 
after  September  27.  1990.  and  l>efore  the  date 
of  admission  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  by  a 
donor  if  section  2501(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  applies  by  reason  of  being  a 
resident  of  Puerto  Rico — 

I  A)  if  such  donor  dies  on  or  after  such  date 
of  admission,  the  value  of  such  property 
shall  be  Included  In  the  donor's  gross  estate 
If  the  donor  or  the  donor's  spouse  retains  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  beneficial  interest  In 
such  property  as  of  the  date  of  death  or  dis- 
poses of  such  Interest  within  three  years  be- 
fore such  date  of  death,  and 

(B)  for  purpose.s  of  applying  subtitle  B  of 
such  Code  to  any  transfer,  or  tf>  the  estate  of 
any  decedent  dying,  after  such  date  of  admis- 
sion, such  transfer  of  pro[>erly  shall  be  taken 
into  account  In  computing  taxable  gifts  and 
adjusted  taxable  gifts 

i3)(Ai  A  tax  Imposed  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  of 
such  tax  determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  for  any  calendar  year  In 
the  transition  period  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 

In  the  case  of  the 

following  year  in  The  applicable 

such  period:  percentage  ia: 

1st  year  25  pen  enl 

2nd  year  „...  50  percent 

3rd  year  ,.._ 75  percent 

4th  year  100  percent 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■transition  period"  means  the  four-cal- 
endar year  period  beginning  with  the  second 
calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  date  of  the  ratification  under  sec- 
tion 101  (f)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referen- 
dum Act  occurs. 

(5)  Paragraph  il)(B)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
article  to  which  section  7652  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  applies. 

(6)tA)  In  the  case  of  any  article  which  is 
held  for  sale  In  Puerto  Rico  on  January  1  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  calendar 
year  of  the  transition  period,  and  which  on 
such  date  Is  beyond  the  point  at  which  tax 
would  otherwise  be  Imposed  under  the  rel- 
evant provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986.  there  is  hereby  Imposed  a  tax  equal 
to  the  excess  of— 

1 1)  the  Federal  excise  tax  which  would  be 
imposed  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  If  such  tax  were  imposed  on  such  date, 
over 

(it)  the  amount  of  such  tax  if  such  tax  were 
Imposed  on  January  1  of  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year 

(Bi  The  person  holding  an  article  on  which 
tax  is  Imposed  under  subparagraph  lAi  shall 
be  liable  for  payment  of  such  tax.  and  such 
tax  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  February  15 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  Imposed  in  the 
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same  manner  as  the  excise  tax  which  would 
have  been  imposed  under  the  relevant  provi- 
sion of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of  1986  on 
a  similar  article. 

(d)  TRA.NsmoN  Period  for  Section  936 
Credit — 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  m  the 
transition  period,  the  credit  under  section 
936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986— 

lAi  shall  be  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  only  if 
such  taxpayer  (or  a  predecessor)  elected  the 
application  of  such  section  for  its  taxable 
year  which  included  the  date  of  the  ratifica- 
tion under  section  101(0  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Status  Referendum  Act.  and  iB)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  applicable  percentage  of  the 
lesser  of— 

ill  the  amount  of  such  credit  determined 
without  regard  to  this  subsection,  or 

(II)  130  percent  of  the  average  amount  of 
such  credit  of  the  taxpayer  and  its  prede- 
cessors for  the  three-taxable  year  period  end- 
ing with  the  taxpayer's  last  taxable  year 
ending  before  August  1.  1990  mot  taking  into 
account  years  in  which  the  taxpayer  or  its 
predecessor  was  not  In  existence).  If  neither 
the  taxpayer  nor  any  predecessor  has  a  tax- 
able year  ending  before  August  1.  1990.  the 
amount  under  clause  (11)  shall  be  treated  as 
being  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  credit  of 
the  taxpayer  for  its  1st  taxable  year  ending 
on  or  after  August  1.  1990  (adjusted  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  In  the  case  of  a  short 
taxable  yeari. 

i2)(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
applicable  percentage  for  any  taxable  year  in 
the  transition  period  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table; 


In  the  caae  of  the 

following  year  in  The  applicable 

■uch  period:  percentage  is: 

let  taxable  year  75  percent 

2d  taxable  year  50  percent 

3d  taxable  year  25  percent 

4th   and   following  tax- 
able year 0  percent 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  rule 
similar  to  the  rule  contained  In  subsection 
ibiiSiiB)  shall  apply. 

i3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  ■transition  period"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  subsection  (bii4). 

lei  Cover  Over  ok  Taxes  - 

il)(Ai  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  all  Income  and  excise  taxes  collected 
under  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  reason  of  subsections  ib)  and  ic) 
allocable  to  each  fiscal  year  lor  portion 
thereof)  preceding  the  date  of  admission  of 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  shall  be  covered  into 
the  treasury  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(B)  The  provisions  of  section  7652  of  the  In- 
terna! Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  continue  to 
apply  before  the  date  of  admission  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  State  and  shall  cease  to  apply  on 
and  after  such  date. 

<2)(Ai  Taxes  collected  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  by  rea.'^on 
of  subsection  (d,  allocable  to  each  fiscal  year 
(or  the  portion  thereof)  preceding  the  date  of 
admission  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  treasury  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  such  taxes  ex- 
ceeds the  applicable  excess  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  allocable  to  such  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  "applicable  excess  expenditures  " 
means  the  excess  (If  any)  of— 

(1)  the  amount  of  expenditures  by  the  Unit- 
ed States— 

(I)  with  respect  to  the  operation  In  Puerto 
Rico  (or  for  residents  thereof)  of  the  pro- 


grams established  by  parts  A  and  E  of  title 
IV.  title  XVI  (as  added  by  Public  Law  92-603). 
title  XVI  tas  in  effect  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  92-603).  and  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 

(II)  with  respect  to  credits  under  section  32 
of  such  Code  in  excess  of  tax  liability  allow- 
able to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico,  over 

(11)  the  amount  of  the  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  which  would  have  been 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  RESERVA'nON:  REGULA'nONS.— 

(1)  Congress  explicitly  reserves  authority 
to  enact  appropriate  transitional  rules  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  to 
implement  the  transition  to  statehood 

SEC.  2IS.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TRADE  LAWS. 

la)  Elimination  of  Separate  Dities.— 
il)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  additional  duties  may  be  imposed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  after  the  date 
of  the  ratification  under  section  101(0  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum.  Act. 

(2)  Beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  2nd 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  101(0  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  any  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  that 
are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  such  ratification 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  percentage  of  such  duties  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 


In  the  case  of  the 

following  calendar  year       The  applicable 

after  ratification:  percentage  is: 

2nd    26  percent 

3rd   50  percent 

4th  75  percent 

5th  and  following  100  percent 

(3)  Section  319  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
use.  1319)  is  repealed  effective  January  1  of 
the  5th  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  date  of  the  ratification 
under  section  101(f)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act  occurs. 

(4)  The  Act  of  June  18,  1934  i48  Stat.  1017. 
chapter  604:  19  U.S.C  1319a)  is  repealed  effec- 
tive January  1  of  the  5th  calendar  year  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  year  in  which  the  date  of 
the  ratification  under  section  101(f)  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act  occurs. 

i5i  Any  Act  ratifying  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Puerto  Rico  which  imposes  tariffs  or 
duties  on  articles  imported  into  Puerto  Rico 
is  repealed  effective  January  1  of  the  5th  cal- 
endar year  following  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  date  of  the  ratification  under  sec- 
tion 101(f)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referen- 
dum Act  occurs. 

lb)  Caribbean  Basin  iNmA-nvE — 

(1)  Section  213ia)  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2703'aii  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and"  in  the  fiush  paragraph  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(B)  by  striking  "(other  than  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)"  In  the  flush  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  paragraph  1 1 ).  and 

(C)  by  striking  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5). 

(2)  Section  214(c)  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2703  note) 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "the  treasuries  of  Puerto 
Rico  or"  and  inserting  "the  treasury  of",  and 

(Bi  by  striking  "produced  in  Puerto  Rico 
or"  and  inserting  "produced  in". 

(3)  Section  214  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1319  note)  is 


amended  by  striking  subsection  le)  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  lO  and  (g)  as  sub- 
sections le;  and  (fi.  respectively. 

i4i  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  January  1  of  the 
5th  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  date  of  the  ratification 
under  section  lOKf)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act  occurs 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  504  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  24641  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (ei  and  redesignating  subsection  (O 
as  subsection  (ei. 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  April  12.  1900 
(commonly  known  as  the  ■■Foraker  Act":  31 
Stat.  77.  chapter  191:  48  U.S.C.  740!  is  re- 
pealed. 

i3i  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  January  1  of  the 
5th  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  m  which  the  date  of  the  ratification 
under  section  lOlifi  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act  occurs. 

TITLE  III— INDEPENDENCE 

SEC.  SOl.  CONSTITtTlONAL  CONVENTION. 

(a)  Should  independence  be  ratified  pursu- 
ant to  section  lOlif)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act.  then  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  I^erto 
Rico  shall  provide,  within  two  months,  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  serve  until  the  proclamation 
of  independence  and  to  draft  a  Constitution 
for  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  The  election 
of  delegates  must  be  held  within  six  months 
after  such  ratification. 

(bi  Those  qualified  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion shall  be  (l!  Al!  persons  born  and  residing 
in  Puerto  Rico;  (2i  all  persons  residing  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  one  of  whose  parents  was 
born  in  Puerto  Rico;  (3;  all  persons  who  at 
the  tim.e  of  the  adoption  of  this  Act  shall 
have  resided  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  or  more;  (4:  al!  persons  who  es- 
tablished their  residence  in  Puerto  Rico 
prior  to  attaining  voting  age  and  still  reside 
in  Puerto  Rico:  and  i5i  spouses  of  all  persons 
included  in  il  i.  i2!.  iS^.  and  (4  ■  above. 

(c)  The  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rico  relating  to  additional  voter  quali- 
fications and  the  electoral  process  shall 
apply  to  this  election. 

idi  The  Constitutional  Convention  shall 
meet  within  three  months  of  the  election  of 
delegates  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  determine. 

(e)  The  Constitutional  Convention  shall  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  al!  of  the  territory  of 
Puerto  Rico  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Spain  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the 
tenth  day  of  December  1898. 
SEC.  302.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CO-NSTTTLTION. 

lai  The  Constitutional  Convention  man- 
dated under  the  previous  section  shall  for- 
mulate and  draft  a  constitution  establishing 
a  republican  form  of  government  which  shall 
guarantee  the  protection  of  fundamental 
human  rights. 

(b)  The  fundamental  human  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  aforementioned  constitution 
shall  include  such  rights  as  due  process  and 
equal  protection  under  the  law,  freedom,  of 
speech,  press,  assembly,  association,  and  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  accused, 
and  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights 
such  as  the  right  to  education,  adequate  nu- 
trition, health  services,  adequate  housing, 
and  work  or  employment  and  the  right  to 
owm  private  property  and  to  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  taking  thereof 
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(c)  The  property  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  i»uerto  Rico  shall  be  promptly  ad- 
justed and  settled,  and  all  existing  property 
rights  of  citizens  or  corporations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  acknowledged,  respected. 
and  safeguarded  to  the  same  extent  as  prop- 
erty rights  of  citizens  nf  Puerto  Rico 
SEC.  SOS.  RATIFICATION  Or  THE  CONSTITLTION. 

(a)  The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  for  Its  ratification 
or  rejection. 

(b)  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  call  for  a 
special  election  for  such  ratification  or  re- 
jection, to  be  held  within  three  months  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention 

ic)  The  special  election  providing  all  quali- 
fied voters  the  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  for 
or  against  the  proposed  Constitution  shall  be 
held  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  the  event  such  Constitution 
Is  not  approved  In  the  election.  It  shall  be  re- 
submitted to  the  convention  for  further  con- 
sideration and  resubmission  to  the  voters  as 
provided  in  this  section. 

(di  Those  qualified  to  vote  In  this  election 
shall  be  those  possessing  the  qualifications 
established  in  section  301  of  this  title. 
SEC.  S04.   ELECTION  Or  OFFICERS  OF  THE   RE 
PUBUC. 

(a:  Within  thirty  days  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  as  provided  for  by  section 
303  of  this  title,  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  for  the  election  of  such  offi- 
cers of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  as  may 
be  required  by  the  ratified  Constitution. 

(b)  The  election  of  officers  of  the  Republic 
shall  be  held  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 

(c)  The  aforesaid  election  shall  be  held  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  and  require- 
ments established  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico 

Id)  The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  certify  the  results  of  the 
election    to    the     President    of    the    United 
States 
SEC.  306.  JOINT  TRANSITION  COMMISSION. 

(a)  A  Joint  Transition  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  In  equal  numbers  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(b)  The  Joint  Transition  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  for  expediting  the  orderly 
transfer  of  all  functions  currently  exercised 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
Puerto  Rico,  or  in  relation  to  Puerto  Rko, 
including  the  recommendation  of  appro- 
priate legislation  to  the  appropriate  officials 
of  each  government 

ic>  Any  necessary  task  forces  established 
by  the  Joint  Transition  Commission  shall  be 
constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Joint  Transition  Commission  and 
sub8e<)uently  with  the  new  officers  of  the  Re- 
public of  Puerto  Rico,  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment 

(e)  The  costs  of  the  Transition  Commission 
shall  be  evenly  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  the  United  States  share  of 
these  costs.  Agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall   provide  technical  assist- 


ance to  the  Joint  Transition  Commission  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

SEC.  3M  H>:.S0l.t'T10N  <1F  COVTROVF-RSIES 
l-KI()R  TO  INOEI^.NDENCE. 

Except  as  provided  in  title  1  of  this  Ait  and 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  ratification  pro- 
vided for  In  title  I  of  this  Act,  and  until  the 
date  of  proclamation  of  Independence,  any 
action  arising  from  this  title  filed  In  courts 
of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  suyed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Transition  Commission 
for  resolution  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time 

SEC.  3VI  PK(K  LAMATIONS  BY  THK  PRK.SIDENT 
OF  niE  INITED  STATt^  A.NI)  THE 
HF.AI)  <»K  STAT»;  OK  THE  REPt  BIJC 
OF  PLERTO  RK  O 

(a)  Not  later  than  one  month  after  the  offi- 
cial certification  of  the  elected  officers  of 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  under  section 
304.  and  the  approval  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  processes  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States,  of  the  agreements  set 
forth  In  sections  312  and  313.  the  P»*»Bldent  of 
the  United  States  shall  by  proclamation 
withdraw  and  surrender  all  rights  ^f  posses- 
sion, supervision,  jurisdiction,  control  or 
sovereignty  then  existing  and  exercised  by 
the  United  States  over  the  territory  and  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  and  shall  furthermore 
recognize  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment Instituted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  Constitution  of  their  own  adop- 
tion The  proclamation  shall  state  that  the 
effective  date  of  withdrawal  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  Independence  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  dale  of  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence as  provided  In  subsection  id>. 

(b)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  forward  a  copy  «f  the  proclamation  is- 
sued by  him  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Puerto  Rico 
within  a  week  after  signature. 

ic)  Within  one  week  after  receiving  the 
FYesldentlal  proclamation  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  officer  elected  as  head  of  state  of 
the  Republic,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  shall  determine 
the  date  In  which  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public shall  take  office,  and  shall  so  notify 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
to Rloo  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

(di  Upon  taking  office,  the  head  of  state  of 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  imme- 
diately Issue  a  proclamation  declaring  (1) 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  become  a  sovereign, 
independent  nation;  <2)  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  is  thenceforth  in  effect;  (3> 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Its  Government  have  ceased  to  exist;  and  (4) 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  will 
henceforth  exercise  Its  powers  and  duties 
under  its  Constitutinn 

SEC.  SOa.  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF 
INT)EPENDENCE  ON  IXGAl.  AND 
I  ONSTITlTnONAl,  PROVISIONS. 

(al  Upon  the  proclamation  of  independence 
as  provided  in  section  307.  and  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  title  or  in  any  sepa- 
rate agreements  hereinafter  concluded  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico— 

il)  all  property,  rights,  and  Interests  which 
the  United  States  may  have  acquired  over 
Puerto  Rico  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Psols 
of  1896,  and  thereafter  by  cession,  purchase, 
or  eminent  domain,  with  the  exception  of 
such  land  and  other  property,  rlghta,  or  In- 
terests as  may  have  been  sold  or  otherwise 
legally  disposed  of  prior  to  the  enactment  of 


this  Act.  shall  vest  in  the  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

i2)  all  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence shall  no  longer  apply  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Puerto  Rico,  and 

(3 1  all  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  In  force  imme- 
diately before  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence shall  continue  In  force  and  shall  be  read 
with  such  modifications,  adaptations,  quali- 
fications and  exceptions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico 
until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  replaced 
with  new  legislation,  except  any  provisions 
that  may  be  incompatible  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
be  deemed  Invalid 

SEC.  S0».  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE  ON  JUDICIAL  PRO- 
NOLNCEMEVTS. 

Unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  United  SUtes  and  Puerto  Rico  In 
accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional processes: 

11)  The  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  rec- 
ognize and  give  effect  to  all  orders  and  Judg- 
ments rendered  by  United  States  or  Com- 
monwealth courts  prior  to  the  proclamation 
of  Independence  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  then  applicable  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

(2)  All  judicial  proceedings  pending  in  the 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
prior  to  the  proclamation  of  Independence 
shall  be  continued  In  the  corresponding 
courts  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Puerto  Rico 

1.3)  Upon  the  proclamation  of  Independence, 
the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
no  longer  extend  to  Puerto  Rico.  All  proceed- 
ings pending  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  corresponding  Puerto 
Rlcan  courts  of  competence  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  for 
disposition  In  conformity  with  laws  applica- 
ble at  the  time  when  the  controversy  in 
process  arose.  All  proceedings  pending  In  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes.  which  may  have  initiated  in  the 
couru  of  the  Commonwealth  or  in  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  continue  until  their  final 
disposition  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
competent  authority  of  the  Republic  of  Puer- 
to Rico  for  proper  execution,  unless  either 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  of  its  officers  Is  a 
party,  in  which  case  any  final  judgment  shall 
be  properly  executed  by  the  competent  au- 
thority of  the  United  Sutes 
SEC.  SIO.  STATE  SUCCESSION. 

(a)  The  Government  i.if  the  R«»publlc  of 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  deemed  successor  to  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  of  all  the  nghts  and  obligations 
thereof 

ibi  Upon  proclamation  of  independence  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  notify 
the  governments  with  which  the  United 
SUtes  is  in  diplomatic  correspondence,  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  to  the 
Organization  of  American  Sutes,  that^ 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico; 
and 

(2)  all  obligations  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  which 
arise  from  any  valid  bilateral  or  multilateral 
International  Instrumenu  affecting  Puerto 
Rico,    Insofar  as   said   instruments  may   be 


held  to  have  consequences  for  the  United 
SUtes  because  of  their  application  to  or  in 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  shall  cease,  except 
that  such  obligations  and  responsibilities 
may  be  assumed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  and  proclaimed  by  the  appro- 
priate officer  of  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  accordance  with  its  Constitution. 

SEC.  311.  CITIZENSHIP  AND  MIGRATION. 

(a>  All  matters  peruinlng  to  Puerto  Rlcan 
citizenship  shall  be  regulated  pursuant  to 
the  Constitution  and  Jaws  of  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

lb)  Upon  the  ratification  under  section 
101(f)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sutus  Referendum 
Act.  Puerto  Rico  shall  no  longer  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  acquiring  citizenship  of  the  United 
SUtes  Provisions  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Fed- 
eral Relations  Act  i commonly  known  as  the 
••Jones  Act".  48  U  S.C  731  et  seq  i  and  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  i8  U.S.C. 
1101  et  seq.i  declaring  Puerto  Rico  to  be  a 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  citizenship  to  persons  born  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  repealed  or  modified,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  delete  any  reference  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  Puerto  Rico  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  part  of  the  United  SUtes  for  such 
purposes,  except  that  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  affect  the  citizenship  of  any  person 
bom  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ratification. 

ici  Notwithsunding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  person  born  outside  of  the  United 
SUtes  after  the  ratification  under  section 
101(f)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sutus  Referendum 
Act  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  al 
birth  if  a  parent  or  the  f)arent«  of  such  per- 
son acquired  United  SUtes  citizenship  solely 
by  virtue  of  birth  in  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal 
Relations  Act  i  commonly  known  as  the 
■Jones  Act"'.  48  U  S  C.  731  et  seq.i  and  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  i8  U.S.C. 
1101  et  seq.)  and  whose  principal  residence,  as 
defined  under  section  10;iai(33i  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  i8  U.S.C. 
n01ia)(33)},  continued  to  t)e  Puerto  Rico  on 
or  after  the  Proclamation  of  Independence, 
unless  the  parent  or  parents  al  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  such  person  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes  employed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes 

id  I  Entry  into  the  United  Sutes  and  law- 
fully engaging  In  occupations  or  esubli.shing 
residence  as  immigrants  in  the  United  SUtes 
for  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Sutes  and  becomes  a  citizen  of  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rlco  upon  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Independence,  or  who  becomes  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Republic  by  birth  after  the  Procla- 
mation of  Independence,  or  who  is  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  the  Republic  who  has  been  an 
actual  resident  of  Puerto  Rico  for  not  less 
than  rive  years,  shall  be  permitted  only  as 
may  be  provided  by  law  and  regulation  of  the 
United  Sutes  Provided.  That  persons  identi- 
fied under  subsection  (ci  above,  may  enter 
the  United  Slates  and  iLs  territories  and  pos- 
sessions as  nonimmigrants  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  after  such  Proclamation  of 
Independence  without  regard  to  paragraphs 
il4i.  i20i.  and  i2eMB)  of  section  212(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C. 
1182(a)  (141,  (201.  and  i26)iB);  Provided  further. 
That  this  subsection  does  not  confer  on  such 
citizen  of  Puerto  Rico  the  right  to  esublish 
the  residence  necessary  for  naturalization 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
or  to  petition  for  benefiu  for  alien  relatives 
under  such  Act.  This  subsection,  however, 
shall  not  prevent  a  citizen  of  Puerto  Rico 
from  otherwise  acquiring  such  rights  or  law- 


ful permanent  resident  alien  sutus  In  the 
United  Sutes. 

SEC.  SIX,  DEFENSE. 

Specific  arrangements  for  the  use  of  mili- 
ury  areas  by  the  United  Sutes  in  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  negotiated  by  a  usk  force  es- 
Ublished  by  the  Joint  Transition  Commis- 
sion, and  approved  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  United  Sutes 
and  Puerto  Rico,  and  shall  come  into  effect 
slmuluneously  with  the  proclamation  of 
independence.  These  specific  arrangements 
shall  include  an  agreement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico  to  deny  to  third  coun- 
tries any  access  to  or  use  of  the  territory  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  miliUry  purposes.  Consent 
by  the  United  Sutes  to  any  alteration, 
modification,  amendment,  limiution.  termi- 
nation, or  other  change  in  such  agreement 
regarding  denial  shall  occur  only  pursuant  to 
a  specific  Act  of  Congress. 
SEC.  313.  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS. 

The  following  subsections  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  are  enacted  in  recognition 
of  the  unique  relationship  between  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  and  Puerto  Rico,  to  affect  a 
smooth  and  fair  transition  for  the  new  Re- 
public of  Puerto  Rico  with  a  minimum  of 
economic  disruption,  and  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  viable  economy  in  the  new 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rico. 

lai  All  Federal  programs  shall  continue  to 
apply  in  Puerto  Rico  until  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  independence  is  pro- 
claimed, at  which  time,  a  grant  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to 
subsection  (3). 

lb)  Specific  arrangements  for  the  continu- 
ation or  phaseout  of  Federal  programs  shall 
be  negotiated  by  a  Task  Force  on  Economic 
AssisUnce  esublK^hed  by  the  Joint  Ttansi- 
tion  Commission  and  approved  in  accordance 
wiih  the  constitutional  processes  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  Sutes,  and  shall  come 
into  effect  simulUneously  with  the  procla- 
mation of  independence.  In  general,  the  spe- 
cific arrangements  shall  provide  thai — 

(1)  all  Federal  pension  programs,  such  as 
veterans  and  civil  service  benefits,  shall  con- 
tinue as  provided  by  United  Sutes  law; 

(2 1  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  independence  is  proclaimed,  an  esti- 
mate will  be  determined  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Suies  of  the  toul 
value  of  grants,  programs,  and  ser\"ices,  in- 
cluding Medicare,  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  Puerto  Rico  in  such  fiscal 
year,  except  for  those  grants,  programs,  and 
sen-ices  which  will  otherwise  continue  under 
this  .Act; 

(3i  a  grant  equal  to  ihe  value  esUbllshed 
under  paragraph  (2i  shall  be  paid  annually  to 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  year  in  which  inde- 
pendence is  proclaimed,  through  the  ninth 
year  following  the  ratification  under  section 
lOKf)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sutus  Referendum 
Act, 

(4 1  the  United  States  will  fulfill  any  con- 
tractual obligations  outstanding  al  the  time 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence;  and 

101  Puerto  Rico  may  request  that  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  renew  or  continue  any  existing 
contractual  obligations:  Provided  that  Puer- 
to Rico  agrees  that  the  cost  of  such  renewal 
or  continuation  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
annual  grant  made  under  paragraph  (3i, 

ic)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

SEC.    314.    SOCIAL    SECURITY    AND    L^NEMPLOY 
MENT  INSURANCE, 

(a)  The  Joint  Transition  Commission  es- 
Ubllshed under  section  305  of  this  Act  shall 


esublish  a  Task  Force  on  Social  Security  to 
negotiate  sigreements  necessary  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  social  security  system  of 
the  United  Sutes  esublished  by  title  U  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  similar  sys- 
tem to  be  esublished  m  the  new  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Such  agreements  shall  protect 
the  benefit  rights  of  all  individuals  who  have 
atumed  benefit  eligibility  under  such  title 
as  of  5  calendar  years  subsequent  to  the  rati- 
fication under  section  lOlif)  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Sutus  Referendum.  Act  shall  provide 
appropriate  credit  for  others  who  have  con- 
tributed to  such  system.  Any  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  approved  m  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  processes  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  Sutes, 

;b)  In  order  to  provide  adequate  time  for 
the  negotiation  and  im.piemenutioE  of  the 
agreements  provided  for  m  la,.  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Old  Age.  Survivors,  and  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  programs  under  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  related  provi- 
sions of  chapters  2  and  2:  of  the  Lntema! 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  apply  until  the 
end  of  the  5th  calendar  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  ratification  under  section 
101  (f)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sutus  Referendum 
Act. 

(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  all  programs  operated  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  cease  to  apply  in 
Puerto  Rlco  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  independence  is  proclaimed 

(d)  Notwithsunding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  on  December  31  of  the  year  in  which  a 
proclamation  of  independence  is  issued  under 
section  307(d)  of  this  Act^- 

(1)  any  amounts  remaining  in  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  which  are  allocable  to 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Re- 
public of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

i2,  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  cease 
to  be  treated  as  a  Sute  for  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 23  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966, 
titles  in.  IX,  and  XII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Federal-Sute  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1970.  and  any 
similar  law  of  the  United  Sutes  relating  to 
unemployment  uxes  or  benefits, 

(ei  .^ny  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Unit^ 
ed  Sutes  las  described  m  section  316<c)  of 
this  Act.  without  regard  to  clauses  iii  and 
liii  of  subparagraph  iBw  shall  not  be  treated 
as  an  employee  for  purposes  of  any  law  de- 
scribed in  subsection  idii2i- 
SEC.  SIS.  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

(ai  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(li  the  United  Sutes  should  continue  to 
mainuin  an  open  trading  relationship  with 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  after  a  procla- 
mation of  independence  is  under  this  title, 
and 

i2t  the  President  should— 

(A)  seek  to  obuln  favorable  treatment 
from  other  countries  for  exports  from  Puerto 
Rico,  and 

(B)  encourage  other  countries  to  malnuin 
open  trading  relationships  with  Puerto  Rlco 
and  to  designate  Puerto  R:co  as  a  bene- 
ficiary under  any  preferential  trade  arrange- 
ments such  other  countries  mainuin. 

(bi  The  Joint  Ttansitlon  Commission  shall 
esublish  a  Task  Force  on  Trade  to  consider 
and  develop  the  manner  m  which  trade  be- 
tween the  United  Sutes  and  the  Republic  of 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  governed  following  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  The  Task 
Force  on  Trade  shall  submit  a  report  on  its 
deliberations,  along  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  President,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
Represenutives. 
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(<<■»; ;nnlnK  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of 
th-'  in-i»  Ui.Tiailon  of  Independence  under  sec- 
tion >«7idi  of  this  Act.  the  applicable  rate  of 
duty  of  the  Keneral  subcolumn  of  column  1  of 
the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  apply  to  products  of  the  Re- 
public of  Puerto  Rico  entered  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse  on  or  after  such  date. 

idKl)  Section  212(bi  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  US  C.  2702(b;.i  Is 
amended  by  InsertlnK  In  alphabetical  se- 
quence "Puerto  Rico,  the  Republic  of. 

(2)(A)  Section  213(a)  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.8.C.  2703<ai)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  •Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico"  in  the  flush  para^aph  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  il). 

(tl)  by  strllclng  "(other  than  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rlco)"  In  this  flush  para 
graph  at  the  end  of  paragraph  il),  and 

(ill)  by  striking  paragraphs  (4 (and  (5). 

(B)  Section  2M(c)  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2703  note) 
is  amended — 

li)  by  striking  "the  treasuries  of  Puerto 
Rlco  or  '  and  Inserting  "the  treasury  of,  and 

(li)  by  striking  "produced  in  Puerto  Rlco 
or"  and  inserting  "produced  in". 

(C)  Section  214  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1319  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  le)  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (gi  as  sub- 
sections I  el  and  if),  respectively. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  date  the 
proclamation  of  independence  Is  Issued  under 
section  307(d)  of  this  Act. 

(e)(1)  During  the  5-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  the  proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence 18  issued  under  section  307(d)  of  this 
Act.  the  President  may  enter  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico 
that  provides  for  the  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation of  any  duty  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  the  elimination  of  any  other  barriers, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  area 
twtween  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  Stales. 

(2)  A  trade  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  reciprocal  and  shall 
provide  for  mutual  reductions  in  trade  bar- 
riers to  promote  trade,  economic  growth, 
and  employment. 

1 3)  Before  the  President  enters  Into  any 
trade  agreement  under  this  subsection,  the 
President  shall  consult  with— 

(A)  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com 
mlttee  on  Finance  of  the  Senat,e:  and 

(B)  each  other  committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  each  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  legisla- 
tion involving  subject  matters  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  trade  agreement. 

(4)  The  consultation  under  paragraph  (4) 
shall  include— 

(A)  the  nature  of  the  agreement; 

(B)  how  and  to  what  extent  the  agreement 
will  achieve  the  applicable  purposes,  poli- 
cies, and  objectives  of  section  1101  of  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988; 
and 

(C)  all  matters  relating  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  agreement  under  subsection  (f). 

tO(li  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (e)  shall  enter  into  force  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  if  (and  only  if)— 

(A>  the  President,  at  least  90  caiendar  days 
before  the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  the 
trade  agreement,  notifies  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  his  intention 
to  enter  into  the  agreement,  and  promptly 
thereafter  publishes  notice  of  such  intention 
In  the  Federal  Register. 


iB)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  submits  a  document  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  contain- 
ing a  copy  of  the  final  legal  text  of  the  agree- 
ment, together  with— 

(Da  draft  of  an  implementing  bill, 

(Ml  a  statement  of  any  administrative  ac- 
tion proposed  to  Implement  the  trade  agree 
ment.  and 

(ill)  the  supporting  information  described 
in  paragraph  i2);  and 

(C)  the  implementing  bill  Is  enacted  Into 
law 

(2 1  The  supporting  information  required 
under  paragraph  (1mB)(1U)  consists  of— 

(A)  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  imple- 
menting bin  and  proposed  administrative  ac- 
tion will  change  or  affect  existing  law;  and 

(B)  a  statement- 
ID   asserting   that   the   agreement   makes 

progress  in  achieving  the  applicable  pur- 
poses, policies,  an  J  objectives  of  section  1101 
of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988.  and 

(ii)  setting  forth  the  reasons  of  the  Presi- 
dent regarding— 

(I I  how  and  to  what  extent  the  agreement 
makes  progress  in  achieving  the  applicable 
purposes,  policies,  and  objectives  referred  to 
in  clause  (i  i.  and  why  and  to  what  extent  the 
agreement  does  not  achieve  other  applicable 
purposes,  policies,  and  objectives, 

(ID  how  the  agreement  serves  the  Interests 
of  United  States  commerce,  and 

(lUi  why  the  implementing  bill  and  pro- 
posed administrative  action  is  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

ig)  The  provisions  of  section  151  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C  2191 1  shall  apply 
to  any  draft  of  a  bill  implementing  a  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  subsection  (e). 

(h)  Each  period  of  time  described  in  sub- 
section (f)  shall  be  computed  without  regard 
to— 

(1)  the  days  on  which  either  House  of  the 
Congress  is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die;  and 

(2)  any  Saturday  and  Sunday,  not  excluded 
under  paragraph  (1),  when  either  House  of 
the  Congress  is  not  in  session. 

SEC.  Sia.  TAXATION. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  this  section,  the 
Republic  of  Puerto  Rlco  shall,  on  and  after 
the  date  of  proclamation  of  Independence 
under  section  307.  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  a  foreign  country. 

(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  In  the 
transition  period,  the  credit  under  section 
936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966— 

(A)  shall  be  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  only  If 
such  taxpayer  (or  a  predecessor)  elected  the 
anplicatlon  of  such  section  for  its  taxable 
year  which  Included  the  date  of  the  ratifica- 
tion under  section  lOKf)  of  the  Puerto  Rlco 
Status  Referendum  Act,  and 

(B)  shall  be  equal  to  the  applicable  per- 
centage of  the  lesser  of— 

(D  the  amount  of  such  credit  determined 
without  regard  to  this  subsection,  or 

(ill  130  percent  of  the  avera«re  amount  of 
such  credit  of  the  taxpayer  and  Its  prede- 
cessors for  the  three- taxable  year  period  end- 
ing with  the  taxpayer's  last  taxable  year 
ending  before  August  1,  1990  (not  taking  Into 
account  years  in  which  the  taxpayer  or  any 
predecessor  was  not  in  existence) 
If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  any  predecessor 
has  a  taxable  year  ending  before  August  1, 
1990.  the  amount  under  clause  (ID  shall  be 
treated  as  being  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
credit  of  the  taxpayer  for  its  first  taxable 


year  ending  on  or  after  August  1,  1990  (ad- 
justed as  provided  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
case  of  a  short  taxable  year) 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sutwectlon.  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  for  any  taxable  year  In 
the  transition  period  shall  be  determined  In 
accordance  with  the  following  table. 

In  the  caar  of  the 

following  year  in  The  applicable 

»uch  period:  percentage  i»; 

1st  taxable  year  T5  percent 

2nd  taxable  year  50  percent 

3rd  taxable  year 25  percent 

4th   and   following   taxable 

year  0  percent 

(3»  For  puriwses  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "transition  period"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  taxpayer,  the  period  beginning 
with  the  taxpayer's  second  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  ratification 
under  section  lOKf)  of  the  Puerto  Rlco  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act. 

(cxii  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  the  date  of  proclamation  of  Inde- 
pendence under  section  307.  section  933  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  continue 
to  apply,  but  only  with  respect  to  bona  fide 
residents  of  Puerto  Rlco— 

(A)  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  (commonly  known  as 
the  "Jones  Acf  .  48  U  S.C  731  et  seq.i  and 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  solely  by  reason  of— 

(i )  being  bom  in  Puerto  Rlco. 

(il)  being  a  child  of  parents  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  under  such  Acts 
solely  by  reason  of  being  born  in  Puerto 
Rico,  or 

(ill)  being  described  in  both  clause  (D  and 
clause  111),  and 

(B)  who.  during  such  taxable  year,  have 
neither— 

(D  earned  income  (as  defined  in  section 
9U(d)(2)  of  such  Code)  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  foreign  earned  income  which 
may  be  excluded  for  such  taxable  year  under 
section  911  of  such  Code,  nor 

(il)  income  other  than  earned  Income  (as  so 
defined)  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  such  Individ- 
ual's standard  deduction  and  the  deductions 
for  personal  exemptions  allowable  under 
such  Code  to  such  individual  for  such  taxable 
year 

(2i  If  an  individual  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  Is  married  to  an  indi- 
vidual not  described  in  such  paragraph,  para- 
graph il)  shall  apply  to  the  individual  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  only  If  such  Indi 
viduals  file  separate  Income  tax  returns 

(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  ratlficjitlon  under 
section  101(f)  of  the  PuerU)  Rlco  Status  Ref 
erendum  Act.  notwithstanding  section  7652 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  April  12.  1900  i31  Stat  78i. 
the  amount  of  taxes  and  cusuims  duties  cov- 
ered Into  the  treasury  of  Puerto  Rico  under 
such  sections  shall  l>e  equal  to  the  applicable 
percentage  of  such  taxes  and  customs  duties 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  1 1 ).  the  appli- 
cable percentage  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 

The  applicable 

In  the  caae  of  the:  percentage  ik 

1st  vear  80  percent 

2nd  year  60  percent 

3rd  vear    40  percent 

4th  year 20  percent 

5th  and  following  years  0  percent 

(e)(1)  Except  SIS  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
for   any   calendar   year   beginning   after   the 


date  of  the  ratification  under  section  lOhei 
of  the  Puerto  Rlco  Status  Referendum  Act— 

(A)  clause  (1)  of  section  42ih)(3)(C)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  Puerto  Rlco.  and 

(B)  section  42(hi(4)  of  such  Code  shall  not 
apply  to  any  building  placed  m  service  In 
Puerto  Rico  after  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  date  occurs. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B),  a 
building  shall  be  treated  as  placed  in  service 
before  the  first  calendar  year  beginning  afl*r 
the  date  of  the  ratification  under  section 
101(f)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum 
Act  if— 

(A)  the  bonds  with  respect  to  such  building 
are  Issued  before  such  first  calendar  year. 

iBi  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  project  lof 
which  the  building  is  a  part*,  as  of  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  date  oc- 
curs, is  more  than  10  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated project  costs,  and 

(C)  such  building  is  placed  in  service  before 
the  beginning  of  the  third  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  such  date. 

(fi  Section  lCO(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  shall  continue  to  apply  to  bonds 
issued  by  Puerto  Rico  or  any  political  sub- 
division on  or  before  (but  not  after)  the  last 
day  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  ratification  under  section 
lOlif)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum 
Act. 

(g)  In  the  case  of  any  transfer  of  property 
after  September  27.  1990,  and  before  the  date 
of  proclamation  of  independence  under  sec- 
tion 307  by  a  donor  u>  whom  section  2501(c)  of 
the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  applies  by 
reason  of  being  a  resident  of  Puerto  Rico — 

<1 )  if  such  donor  dies  on  or  after  such  date 
of  proclamation  of  independence,  the  value 
of  such  property  shall  be  included  in  the  do- 
nor's gross  estate  if  the  donor  or  the  donor's 
spouse  retains  directly  or  indirectly  any  ben- 
eficial interest  in  such  property  as  of  the 
date  of  death  or  disposes  of  such  Interest 
within  three  years  before  such  date  of  death, 
and 

i2)  for  purposes  of  applying  subtitle  B  of 
such  Code  to  any  transfer,  or  to  the  estate  of 
any  decedent  dying,  aft.er  such  date  of  proc- 
lamation of  independence,  such  transfer  of 
property  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting taxable  gifts  and  adjusted  taxable 
gift*. 

8F,C.  317.  CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE. 

lai  The  Joint  Transition  Commission  es- 
tablished under  section  305  shall  establish  a 
Task  Force  on  Currency  and  Finance  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  to  assist  the  Republic 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  design  and  establish- 
ment of  a  deposit  insurance  system,  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  financial  support  to  be 
provided  for  the  system  by  United  States  in- 
surance organizations  in  which  Puerto  Rico's 
financial  Institutions  currently  participate, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  u.se  of  United  States  cur- 
rency by  the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico  if  so  re- 
quested by  the  Republic.  Any  such  agree- 
ment shall  he  approved  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  processes  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States 

ibi  The  guarantees  provnded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  investors  in  the 
secondary  market  for  existing  loans,  particu- 
larly mortgage  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  AsscK-iation 
(GNMAt.  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation (FNMA).  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  (FHLMCi  and  other 
United  States  Government  instrumental- 
ities, shall  be  maintained  for  Puerto  Rico- 


originated  loans  existing  on  the  date  of  the 
proclamation  until  maturity, 

SEC,  318.  PUBUC  DEBT, 

The  debts,  liabilities,  and  obligations  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  its  mu- 
nicipalities and  instrumentalities,  valid  and 
outstanding  upon  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  independence,  shall  be  assumed  by 
the  Republic  of  Puerto  Rico 

TITLE  IV— COMMONWEALTH 
SEC.  401.  PROVISIONS. 

Should  Commonwealth  be  ratified  under 
section  lOlif)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Ref- 
erendum Act.  the  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  go  into  effect. 

SEC.  402.  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMONWEALTH. 

(a)  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a 
unique  juridical  status,  created  as  a  compact 
lietween  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  under  which  Puerto  Rico  en- 
Joys  sovereignty,  like  a  State,  to  the  extent 
provided  by  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  in  addition 
with  autonomy  consistent  with  its  char- 
acter, culture  and  location.  This  relationship 
is  pjermanent  unless  revoked  by  mutual  con- 
sent. 

(b)  The  policy  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
to  enhance  the  Commonwealth  relationship 
enjoyed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  to  enable  the 
people  o*"  Puerto  Rlco  to  accelerate  their 
economic  and  social  development,  to  attain 
maximum  cultural  autonomy,  to  seek  fair 
treatment  in  Federal  programs,  and  in  mat- 
ters of  government  to  take  into  account 
local  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico, 

(CI  The  United  States  citizenship  of  per- 
sons born  in  Puerto  Rico  shall  continue  to  be 
guaranteed  and  indefeasible  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  that  of  citizens  born  in  the  several 
States. 
SEC.  403.  APPUCATIO.V  OF  FEDERAL  LAW. 

lai  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  may  certify  from,  time  to  time 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  adopted  a  resolution  that 
states  that  a  Federal  law  or  provision  there- 
of should  no  longer  apply  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  because  there  is  no 
overriding  national  interest  in  having  such 
Federal  law  be  applicable  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  such  applicability 
does  not  ser\'e  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  A  Fed- 
eral law  or  laws  or  provision  thereof  so  cer- 
tified shall  no  longer  apply  t«  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  if  a  joint  resolution 
approving  the  recommendation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  enacted. 

(b)(li  This  subsection  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  re- 
spectively, but  is  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  this 
subsection;  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent 
therewith 

(2i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  approve  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  I^erto  Rico  in  the  certifi- 
cation submitted  to  the  Congress  on  (date)  ". 
Such  resolution  shall  also  include  the  cer- 


tification received  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

iSi  A  resolution  once  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  certification  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
immediately  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representative?  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  and  at  the  same 
time  to  such  other  com.mittees  as  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  respectively  shall 
determine. 

(4)(A)  If  the  committee  or  committees  to 
which  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  has  been  referred  has 
not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  forty-five  cai- 
endar days  after  its  referral,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  move  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  further  consideration  of  such  resolu- 
tion. 

(B'  A  motion  of  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolution 
and  shall  be  highly  privileged  i  except  that  it 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
submittal),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those  op- 
posing the  resolution.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not 
be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to 

(Ci  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to.  the  miOtion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  he  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
submittal. 

(5»(A/  When  the  last  committee  has  re- 
ix)rted.  or  has  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  a  resolution,  it  shall  be  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  The  motion 
shall  be  highly  prirtleged  and  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to, 

iB'  Debate  on  the  resolution  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  lAi  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  such  resolution  A 
motion  to  further  limit  debate  shall  not  be 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  or  motion  to 
recommit  the  resolution  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  resolution 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to 

(6iiAi  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  fromi  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

(B)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate 

(7)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  if  a  House  has  approved  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  a  submittal,  then 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  in  that 
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House  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  such  submittal 
(8)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  any  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  any  period  of 
time  in  which  Congress  Is  in  continuous  ses- 
sion. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  any  Federal  statutory  law.  or  provi- 
sions thereof,  establishing  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly grants  andor  services  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  individuals; 

(2)  any  Federal  statutory  law.  or  provi- 
sions thereof,  relating  to  legislative  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry,  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  any  Federal  statutory  law  or  provisions 
thereof  relating  to  citizenship;  or 

i4)  any  Federal  statutory  law  or  provisions 
thereof  pertaining  to  the  foreign  relations, 
defense,  or  national  security 

id)  The  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  may  enter 
into  international  agreements  to  promote 
the  International  interests  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  consistent  with  the  laws  and 
International  obligations  of  the  United 
States 

sec.  404.  RECUl>TORY  REVIEW. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
definitions  In  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
section  551.  apply. 

(b)  All  agencies  shall  be  guided  by  the  pol- 
icy stated  In  section  402  when  carrying  out 
their  duties  under  statutes  and  rules  applica- 
ble in  or  affecting  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Any  agency  that  engages  in 
rulemaking  pursuant  t<>  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  section  553.  shall  include  in  the 
concise  general  statement  of  the  basis  and 
purpose  of  any  final  rules  adopted  In  re- 
sponse to  any  data,  views,  or  arguments  sub- 
mitted to  it  that  raise  a  question  of  the  con- 
sistency of  such  rules  with  such  policy. 

(c)  When  an  agency  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  any  final  rule  (other  than  a 
rule  Issued  after  notice  and  hearing  required 
by  statute),  that  does  by  its  terms  apply  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
may  submit  to  the  agency  within  thirty  days 
(or  such  longer  period  as  the  agency  may 
have  prescribed  as  the  period  between  publi- 
cation of  the  rule  and  its  effectiveness  the 
Governor's  determination  that  such  rule  is 
Inconsistent  with  auch  policy  and.  if  appro- 
priate, of  how  It  could  be  made  consistent. 
Thereupon,  the  agency  shall  reconsider  the 
question  of  the  consistency  of  Its  rule  with 
such  policy  and  shall,  within  furth  five  days 
of  Its  receipt  of  the  Governor  9  determina- 
tion, publish  in  thf  Federal  Register  Ita  find- 
ing either  — 

<  1 )  that— 

(A)  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  rule  is  made  the  a*(ency  has  no 
discretion  to  make  the  rule  Inapplicable  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  to  vary 
the  terms  of  the  rule  in  its  application  to  the 
Commonwealth  or. 

(B)  there  Is  a  national  Interest  that  the 
rule  be  applicable  In  Puerto  Rico  In  the 
terms  In  which  It  was  published,  or 

i2i  that  the  rule  is  not  consistent  with  such 
policy,  In  which  case  the  rule,  whether  or 
not  previously  applicable  In  the  Common 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  In  accordance  with  It* 
terms  as  published,  shall  not  be  so  applicable 
or   shall    be    applicable   only    In    accordance 


with  the  terms  specified  In  the  agency's  find- 
ing. 

(3)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  publication  by 
an  agency  of  the  finding  provided  for  In  para- 
graph (1)  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  If  aggrieved  by  such  finding, 
may  petition  for  review  thereol  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  First  Circuit 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  In  any 
such  review  proceeding  the  scope  of  review 
shall  be  as  prescribed  in  section  706  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  Federal  courts  shall 
have  no  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  any  action 
brought  by  any  other  party  challenging 
agency  compliance  with  this  subsection. 

(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  rule 
Issued  pursuant  to  any  Federal  law,  or  provi- 
sion thereof,  relating  to  legislative  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry,  of  the  Senate,  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  HI)  of  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  i. 

SEC.  405.  AVIATION. 

The  officials  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  shall 
seek  the  advice  of  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  when  nego- 
tiating any  air  transportation  agreements 
which  would  affect  air  traffic  to  or  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rlio 

SEC.  406.  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY ACT  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  214(ci  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2703  note) 
Is  amended— 

(It  by  striking  "the  treasuries  of  Puerto 
Rico  or"  and  Inserting  "the  treasury  of,  and 

(2)  by  striking  "produced  in  Puerto  Rico 
or"  and  inserting  "produced  in" 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fifth  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  date  of  the  ratification 
under  section  lOKO  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act  occurs 

SEC,  407   FEDERAL  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Gra.nt  Cunsolidation 

Section  501  of  Public  Law  95-134  (91  Sut 
1159,  1164)  as  amended,  is  further  amended— 

(li  by  deleting  "Virgin  Islands."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Virgin  Islands.  Puer- 
to Rico.";  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (ai 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  no  consolidation  of  such  grants 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  any  programs 
established  or  operated  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19T7." 

(bi  NuTRrrioN  Assista.nce  a.nd  Fcxjd  Stamp 
Program  — 

(1)  Increased  funding  levels  for  the  nu- 
trmon  assistance  program  in  puerto 
RICO  —Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  from  the  sums  appropriated  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  19T7.  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  sub- 
paragraph (Ai  of  section  19iai(li  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  19T7  (7  US  C  2028(aHl)i  A)i,  the 
following  additional  sums  for  the  years 
descrlbed- 

(A)  1112,500.000.  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  the  first  calendar  year 
after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the 
■Commonwealth  '  status  option  by  the  peo 
pie  of  Puerto  Rico  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  »ube€>ctlon  as  the  "first  fiscal  year  after 
ratification"  i. 


(Bi  $250,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  imme- 
diately following  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
ratification;  and 

(C)  $337,500,000  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
after  the  first  fiscal  year  after  ratification 

(2i  Food  stamp  prcxiram.— Beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  October  prior  to  January  1  of 
the  5th  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  ratification  under  section 
101(e)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum 
Act  occurs: 

(A)  Puerto  Rico  shall  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  on  equal  footing  with  any  other 
State  of  the  United  States  except  as  provided 
in  section  19  of  such  Act;  and 

(B)  the  block  grant  program  authorized 
under  section  19  of  such  Act  for  Puerto  Rico 
Is  terminated 

l3)  AME.S'DME.NTS  to  THE  F(X)D  STAMP  ACT  OF 

19T7.— Beginning  on  the  first  day  of  Octot)er 
prior  to  January  I  of  the  5th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
ratification  under  section  lOKei  of  the  Puer- 
to Rico  Status  Referendum  Act  occurs,  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C  2028)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  19<a).  Special  Rules.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  shall  participate 
In  the  program  under  the  requirements  of 
this  Act  except  as  follows: 

"(1)  a  household  within  such  Common- 
wealth shall  be  Ineligible  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  (notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  5<ci  of  the  Act)  if 
such  household's  Income,  after  the  exclu- 
sions are  made  as  provided  for  In  section  5(d) 
of  such  Act  and  before  the  deductions  in  such 
income  are  made  under  section  5(e)  of  such 
Act,  exceeds  65  percent  of  the  poverty  line  as 
defined  in  section  5(c)(l )  of  such  Act; 

"(2)  the  standard  deduction  for  purposes  of 
determining  benefits  in  such  Commonwealth 
shall  be  59  percent  of  the  standard  deduction 
determined  under  section  5(e)  of  the  Act  for 
the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

"(3)  the  maximum  excess  shelter  expense 
deduction  to  which  a  household  within  the 
Commonwealth  may  be  entitled  shall  be  35 
percent  of  the  maximum  excess  shelter  ex- 
penses deduction  determined  for  the  48  con- 
tiguous Stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  panigraph  (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  5(e)  of  the  Focxl  Stamp  Act  of  1977  for 
the  household. 

"Sec.  19(bi  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  participate  In  the  program  under 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  except  that  the 
Commonwealth  must  make  benefits  avail- 
able through  the  use  of  Intelligent  benefit 
cards,  other  automated  or  electronic  deliv- 
ery system,  or  other  benefit  delivery  system 
specifically  designed  to  promote  the  integ- 
rity of  the  program 

(4)  Legal  right  to  ADomoNAL  sums.— Un- 
less otherwise  provided  through  legislation 
providing  federal  revenues,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Is  required  to  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  all  additional  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum 
Act  to  operate  the  Nutrition  Assistance  Pro- 
gram under  section  19  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Is 
legally  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  such  additional 
amounts 

SEC.    40B.    CONSULTATION    IN   APPOINTEES  AND 
NOMINATIONS. 

lai  In  considering  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sons who  may  be  appointed  to  serve  as:  Su- 


pervisor, Caribbean  National  Forest;  Super- 
intendent, San  Juan  Historic  Site;  Manager. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. San  Juan;  Director,  Caribbean  Field 
Office,  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Director,  Farmer's  Home  Administration. 
San  Juan;  District  Director,  United  States 
Customs  Service,  San  Juan;  District  Direc- 
tor. Small  Business  Administration,  and  Dis- 
trict Director,  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service;  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  consult  with  the  Governor  or 
other  appropriate  official  in  Puerto  Rico  as 
to  whether  there  are  special  circumstances 
or  qualifications  which  should  be  considered 
In  making  the  appointment. 

ibi  Prior  to  nominating  any  person  to 
serve  in  Puerto  Rico  whose  appointment  re- 
quires the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Governor  as  to  whether  there 
are  any  special  circumstances  or  qualifica- 
tions which  should  be  considered  In  deciding 
on  a  nomination  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
quires or  prohibits  the  disclosure  of  individ- 
uals under  consideration  for  such  position 
nor  as  a  limitation  on  the  ability  of  the 
heads  of  agencies  to  appoint,  or  the  Presi- 
dent to  nominate  any  individual.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
position  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  in  agencies  en- 
gaged in  law  enforcement 
SEC.  40B.  PLTERTO  RICO  LIAISON  OFFICE. 

la)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Office 
of  Senate  Liaison  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  (  "Office  "i.  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Individual  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  and  who  shall  ser\'e 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  and  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  Puerto  Rico  Liaison 
The  purposes  of  the  Office  shall  be  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  information  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

(bi  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration shall  determine  what  facilities  and 
services  shall  be  available  to  such  Office  All 
personnel  of  such  Office  shall  be  issued  such 
identification  as  will  entitle  them  to  the 
same  privileges  as  are  afforded  to  employees 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service  and  no 
employee  of  the  Office  shall  be  permitted 
privilege  of  the  Senate  floor 

(c)  There  axe  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  $600,000  for  salaries  and  $56,000  for 
office  expenses  of  the  Office  The  Liaison 
shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  Office 
All  personnel  of  the  Office,  including  the  Li- 
aison, while  not  employees  of  the  Senate, 
shall,  other  than  as  provided  in  subsection 
(bi.  be  treated  as  If  they  were  employees  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  pay  and  employ- 
ment benefits,  rights,  privileges,  and  restric- 
tions and  shall  be  subject  to  all  requirements 
otherwise  applicable  to  employees  of  the 
Senate 

idi  The  Office  shall  be  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration 
SEC,  410,  PASSPORTS. 

(a)   The    following    new    section    shall    be 
added  to  title  22  as  section  211b 
"SECTION   tub.   UNITED  STATES   PASSPORT  OF 
FICE  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

"The  Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  a 
Passport  Ofnce  for  the  Caribbean  located  in 
San  jfuan.  Puerto  Rico." 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  to  de- 
termine what  administrative  actions  can  be 


taken  to  expedite  the  processing  of  visas  and 
also  to  provide  an  expedited  consideration  of 
visas  where  the  Governor  makes  such  a  re- 
quest to  accommodate  an  individual  or  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  invited  to  Puerto  Rico 
by  the  Governor  and  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  such  consultations  and  administrative  ac- 
tion by  March  15.  1993 

SEC.  411.  COMMUNITY  VALUED 

lai  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  "antitrust  laws"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  m  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  12i  and  shall  also  include  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  45); 

(2)  "person  in  the  television  industry" 
means  a  television  network,  any  entity 
which  produces  programming  for  television 
distribution,  including  theatrical  motion 
pictures,  the  National  Cable  Television  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  Independent  Tele- 
vision Stations.  Inc..  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America,  and  each  of  the  net- 
works' affiliate  organizations,  and  television 
stations  and  cable  television  operators  li- 
censed to  operate  in  Puerto  Rico  and  shall 
include  any  individual  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  person;  and 

(3)  "telecast"  means  any  program  broad- 
cast by  a  television  broadcast  station  or 
transmitted  by  a  cable  television  system, 

lb)  The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  apply  to 
any  joint  discussion,  consideration,  review, 
action  or  agreement  by  or  among  persons  in 
the  television  Industry  for  the  purpose  of. 
and  limited  to.  developing  and  disseminating 
voluntary  guidelines  designed  to  il  i  alleviate 
the  negative  impact  of  violence  in  telecast 
material.  (2)  alleviate  the  negative  impact  of 
illegal  drug  use  in  telecast  material,  and  (3i 
alleviate  the  negative  impact  of  sexually  ex- 
plicit material  in  telecast  material,  and  pro- 
mote local  programming  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico 

ic)(li  The  exemption  provided  m  sub- 
section lb)  shall  not  apply  to  any  joint  dis- 
cussion, consideration,  review,  action,  or 
agreement  which  results  in  a  boycott  of  any 
person. 

(2i  The  exemption  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  only  to  activities  conducted 
within  thirty-six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  but  may  be  extended 
for  other  thirty-six-month  periods  upon  dec 
laration  by  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 

SEC,  41i  FEDERAL  PROPERTIES. 

(a)il)  The  President  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress by  March  15.  1993.  on  the  Federal  prop- 
erties listed  in  paragraph  i3!  The  report 
shall  include  an  assessment  of  the  Federal 
need  for  each  property,  the  costs  or  benefits, 
or  both,  of  disposal  of  each  property,  and  the 
comments  of  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  regarding  each 
property 

(2)  Unless  the  President  finds  that  there  is 
a  national  Interest  which  requires  continued 
Federal  ownership  of  each  property,  then  he 
shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  such  prop- 
erties to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
according  to  such  terms  as  he  determines  to 
be  appropriate  with  respect  to  each. 

(3)  The  Federal  properties  listed  in  this 
paragraph  are— 

(A)  Former  Stop  7''4  Naval  Residence; 

(B)  San  Geronlmo  Quarters; 

(C)  Custom  House  in  San  Juan; 

(D)  Custom  House  in  Mayaguez; 
lE)  Custom  House  in  Ponce; 

(F)  Custom  House  in  Fajardo;  and 

(G )  Coast  Guard  facility  at  Puntllla. 


SEC.  4  IS.   SAN  JUAN   NA'HONAL   HISTORIC   SITE 
ADMSORY  COMMISSION 

la)  There  is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Sac  Juan  National 
Historic  Site  Advisory  Commission  ("the 
commission")  which  shall  regtjlarly  advise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I'the  Sec- 
retary") on  the  operation,  management,  and 
administration  of  the  San  Juan  National 
Historic  Site  ("the  site"). 

(b)  The  commission  shall  consist  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (or  the  Governor's  designee i.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Serv-ce  lor  the  Di- 
rector's designee!,  three  members  tC'  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  three  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  One  of  the 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one 
member  appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
serve  as  cochairpersons  of  the  commission. 

(ci(l)  Members  appointed  to  the  commis- 
sion by  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  on  the  commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manner  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made 

(3)  Members  of  the  commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay.  allowances,  or  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  their  8er\nce  on  the  com- 
mission, but  the  Secretary  may  pay  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  in  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section  on  vouchers 
signed  by  the  cochairpersons: 

i4)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  less- 
er number  may  hold  hearings  Each  memt)er 
of  the  commission  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote,  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  vote  of 
every  other  member  of  the  commission. 

i5)  The  provisions  of  section  14(bi  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  lAct  of  Oc- 
tober 6.  1972:  86  Stat,  776  >  are  hereby  waived 
with  respect  to  the  commission 

id)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time, 
but  at  least  annually,  meet  with  the  com- 
mission on  matters  relating  to  the  planning. 
management  and  administration  of  the  site 
Such  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  In  such 
places  as  to  encourage  public  participation. 
The  commission  shall  provide  the  public 
with  adequate  notice  of  such  meetings. 

(e)  The  commission  shall  prepare  annually 
and  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
containing  such  information  and  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  operation, 
management,  and  administration  of  the  site 
as  the  commission  deems  desirable,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  version  of  the  general  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  site. 

SEC.  414.  TAXA'nON. 

(a)(1)  Section  936(a)i2HBi  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  shall  be  applied— 

(A I  in  the  case  of  a  corporation's  4th  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  lOun  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  by  substituting 
"80  percent"  for  "75  percent",  and 

iB)  in  the  case  of  a  corjxDration's  subse- 
quent taxable  years,  by  substituting  "85  per- 
cent" for  "75  percent", 

i2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  il..  a  tax- 
payer whose  1st  taxable  year  begins  after  the 
date  of  ratification  under  section  lOliei  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act 
shall  be  treated  as  if  such  taxpayer  had  such 
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a    taxable    year    (and    subsequent    taxable 
years)  In  effect  on  (and  after)  such  date. 

(b)(1)  In  the  c^ase  of  each  fiscal  year  which 
begrlns  In  a  calendar  year  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  ratification  under  section  101(f)  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act. 
notwithstanding  section  7652  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  and  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  April  12.  1990  (31  Stat.  78).  the  amount  of 
taxes  and  customs  duties  covered  Into  the 
treasury  of  Puerto  Rico  under  such  sections 
shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the 
greater  of  the  basic  reduction  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  the  excess  of— 

(A)  the  amounts  payable  with  respect  to 
such  year  to  Puerto  Rico  under  parts  A  and 
E  of  title  IV.  title  XVI  (as  in  effect  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92- 
603).  and  title  XDC  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  over 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  i3).  plus  S161.000.000. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  basic 
reduction  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

"In  thr  rnHf  of  th*^ 
following  y«*Hn4  Ui  wbi<-h 

this  NutMtecCion  applies:  The  bii.Hir 

rt^lurtion  in: 

l8t  „...  $120,000,000 

2nd  J250.000.000 

3rd   „....„...  J325.000.000 

4Ul  J443,000.000 

5th  and  subsequent t422.000.000 

i3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B).  the 
amount  determined  under  this  paragraph  is 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 

"In  tht*  rftiw  «»f  the 

following  ><-Hni  to  which 

this  auboertion  Hppli<>«:        The  reduction  i>: 

Ist  .  $0 

2nd „.  $0 

3rd  $30,000,000 

4th  „..,.  $80,000,000 

5tb  and  aul>sequent  JiOi.000.000 

(4)(A)  In  the  case  of  the  5th  and  following 
fiscal  years  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies, 
there  shall  be  substituted  for  the  J422.000  000 
amount  in  the  table  under  paragraph  i2i  and 
for  the  $101,000,000  amount  in  the  table  under 
paragraph  (3).  respectively,  an  amount  equal 
to  such  amount  multiplied  by  the  applicable 
ratio. 

(B)  The  applicable  ratio  for  any  fiscal  year 
Is  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing— 

(I)  the  gross  national  product  for  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  fiscal  year  begins,  by 

(II)  the  gross  national  product  for  the  2nd 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  101(f)  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  Act 

(C)  The  gross  national  product  for  any  cal- 
endar year  Is  the  last  determination  of  such 
gross  national  product  published  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  succeeding  calendar  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce 

SEf.   415.  OPERATION   OF  AND   fKANSmON   FOR 
CERTAIN  ENTITIJIMENTS. 

i  .\  i(  1  I  Kxifpt  as  othcrwl.HH  provided  in  this 
subsection,  if  Commcjtiwj^allh  for  F'uerto 
Rico  Is  ratified  under  R«'cli()n  lOUf)  of  the 
Puerto  Ru<i  Status  R<'ferendu.'Ti  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(hereafter  In  thl.i  section  reft-rrpd  to  as  the 
"Secretary"  I  shall  provule.  tx-glnmng  on 
January  1  of  the  2nil  calendar  year  (>eglnning 
arter  the  dat*  of  the  ratification  under  sec 
tlun  lOlif)  of  the  I'uerU.)  Rlcu  Status  Referen- 


dum Act.  and  subject  to  paragraph  (2i.  that 
no  payments  be  made  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  under  title  XVI  of  hue  Social 
Security  Act  (as  In  effect  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-603).  or 
under  titles  I.  X.  or  XIV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  or  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  assistance  levels  applicable  to  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled  In  Puerto  Rico  under  ti- 
tles. I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  are  set  at  levels  con- 
sistent with  the  levels  provided  under  sec- 
tion 1611(a)(1)(A)  and  1611(b)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  adjusted  so  as  not  to  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  per  capita  income  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  reliable  data  available  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce!,  and  under  section 
1611(ai(2)(A)  and  1611(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  adjusted  so  as  not  to  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  per  capita  Income  of  Puerto  Rico 
(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent reliable  data  available  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce)  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  the  amounts  determined  under 
this  paragraph  for  Puerto  Rico  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  amounts  are 
promulgated  for  cost  of  living  adjustments 
in  benefits  under  section  1617  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(2)  Beginning  on  January  1  of  the  2nd  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  101(e)  of  the  Puer- 
to Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  the  provi- 
sions described  in  paragraph  (1).  shall  be  im- 
plemented on  a  modified  basis  providing  that 
t>eneflt  levels  under  any  of  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  after  any  re- 
duction under  the  per  capita  limitation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  be  set  at^ 

(A)  25  percent  of  the  otherwise  applicable 
level  in  such  2nd  calendar  year; 

(B)  50  percent  of  such  level  In  the  calendar 
year  Immediately  following  such  2nd  cal- 
endar year;  and 

(C>  75  percent  of  such  level  in  the  2nd  cal- 
endar year  following  such  2nd  calendar  year 

(b)(1)  Beginning  on  January  1  of  the  2nd 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  101(f)  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  Federal  fund- 
ing of  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  program  provided  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
set  at  50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  provid- 
ing tienefita  under  such  program. 

(2)  Beginning  on  January  1  of  the  second 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  lOKD  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  the  limitation 
on  expenditures  provided  for  under  section 
1108  of  thfr  Social  Security  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  expenditures  under  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
program  operated  In  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)(1)  The  Medicaid  program  provided  for 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  continue  to  operate  in  Puerto  Rico  as 
it  is  operated  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  as  may  be  provided  for 
through  agreement  of  the  Government  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Secretary 

i2i  Bt-KinninK  on  January  1  of  the  second 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
ratification  under  section  lOlifiof  the  Fuert<i 
Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  the  limitation 
on  expenditures  provided  for  under  section 
1108  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  U>  expenditures  under  the 
Medicaid  program  operated  In  Puerto  Rl<o. 
except  that  for  the  first  three  n»c:al  years  tie- 
ginning  after  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  date  of  the  ratification  under  sec 
tlon  101(f)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referen- 


dum Act  occur  Federal  payments  to  Puerto 
Rico  with  respect  to  title  XIX  of  the  Sixial 
Security  Act  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  $79,000,000.  Increased  by  the  applica- 
ble percentage  of  the  excess  of  the  amount 
payable  without  regard  to  such  section  1108 
over  $79,000,000.  The  applicable  percentage  is 
25  percent  for  the  Ist  such  fiscal  year.  50  per 
cent  for  the  second  such  fiscal  year,  and  75 
percent  for  the  third  such  fiscal  year 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amounts 
otherwise  payable  to  Puerto  Rico  under 
parts  A  and  E  of  title  IV.  title  XVI  (as  in  ef- 
fect before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-603).  and  title  XIX  of  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  with  resi)ect  to  expenditures  under 
such  titles  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
date  of  the  ratification  under  section  101(f)  of 
the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act  oc- 
curs to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  such 
amount  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

(1)  $161 .000.000.  plus 

(2)  the  amount  which,  but  for  the  provi- 
sions of  section  414(b)  of  this  Act.  would  have 
been  covered  over  to  Puerto  Rico  for  excise 
taxes  and  custom  duties  under  the  laws  in  ef- 
fect as  of  January  1.  1990.  plus 

(3)  the  amount  determined  under  section 
414(b)(3i  of  this  Act  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  an  annual  determina- 
tion of  such  amount  and  provide  for  appro- 
priate adjustment  in  such  amount  as  deter- 
mined for  prior  years. 

(e)  The  Medicare  Hospital  Insurance  Bene- 
fits for  the  Aged  and  Disabled  program  pro- 
vided for  under  part  A  of  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  continue  to  oper- 
ate in  Puerto  Rico  as  it  is  operated  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that,  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission  shall  examine  current  levels  of 
reimbursement  under  such  part  and  advise 
the  Secretary  within  six  months  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  as  to  whether 
the  system  in  place  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  accurately  and  appro- 
priately reflects  cost  differentials  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  States.  The  Secretary 
shall.  If  such  study  finds  that  the  system  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  does  not  accurately  reflect  such  cost  dif- 
ferentials, submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  completion  of  such  study  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  to  correct  any  deficiencies  In 
the  reimbursement  system. 

(fxl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fifth  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  ratification  under  section  101(f)  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act.  Puerto 
Rico  shall  be  treated  as  e  State  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  amount  of  its  allocation 
of  funds  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  2003'b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Puerto  Rico  Shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  al- 
location of  funds  descritied  In  paragraph  (1). 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
cosponsorship  of  this  le^slation  which, 
if  enacted,  woulil  provide  for  a  referen- 
dum In  Puerto  Rico  on  its  future  politi- 
cal stAtus.  The  legislation  generally  re- 
flect* the  work  done  in  the  Senate  last 
Congress  and  incorporates  rec- 
ommendations which  were  made  either 
formally  or  informally  by  several  com- 
mittees as  well  as  various  Members.  It 
also  reflects  comments  which  we  re- 
ceived from  representatives  of  the 
three    principal     political    parties    In 
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Puerto  Rico.  To  that  extent.  I  think  it 
fairly  poses  the  issues  which  the  Sen- 
at-e  will  need  to  address  and  resolve 
prior  to  enactment.  It  also  fairly  pre- 
sents the  issues  which  will  need  to  be 
examined  in  the  committee  hearings 
which  the  chairman  plans  to  hold  on 
this  legislation. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  we  need  to  act  expedi- 
tiously if  a  referendum  is  to  be  con- 
ducted this  year  to  avoid  the  complex- 
ities which  would  attend  such  a  ref- 
erendum during  the  campaigns  next 
year  during  the  general  elections  in 
Puerto  Rico.  That  objective,  however, 
does  not  outweigh  the  need  for  the 
Congress  to  act  responsibly  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  options  which  we  will 
present  to  the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  1979.  when  the  Senate  was  consid- 
ering Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  35 
expressing  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  Senator  Johnston  stat- 
ed that: 

I  sincerely  believe  that  in  lieu  of  this  reso- 
lution, we  should  develop  the  precise  terms 
and  conditions  for  Statehood.  Independence, 
and  Commonwealth  with  all  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  implications,  and  lay 
those  alternatives  before  the  Congress.  Once 
the  Congress  has  indicated  either  the  precise 
terms  or  parameters  for  considerations  of 
each  status,  then  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
can  vote  with  full  assurance  that  their  vote 
will  be  implemented  by  the  Congress. 

I  agree  with  those  sentiments  and 
the  history  of  this  legislation  last  Con- 
gress only  serves  to  reinforce  my  belief 
that  we  need  to  devote  both  the  time 
and  effort  to  spell  out  precisely  what 
this  vote  entails.  We  should  deceive 
neither  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  nor 
ourselves.  If  we  are  prepared  to  permit 
a  vote,  then  we  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  result. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  in  a  re- 
sponsible and  timely  fashion  will  be  a 
daunting  task.  The  sensitivity  of  the 
political  leadership  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  nuances  of  particular  words  and 
phrases  makes  the  task  all  that  much 
more  difficult.  I  would  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  avoid  becoming  em- 
broiled in  the  local  political  debate, 
but  we  also  must  be  careful  to  not  err 
in  being  so  general  that  the  courts  are 
left  to  define  what  it  is  that  we  in- 
tended. Our  responsibility  must  be  to 
make  it  clear  exactly  what  is  being  of- 
fered so  that  there  can  be  an  informed 
vote  in  Puerto  Rico.  I^ast  Congress" 
consideration  of  S.  712  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  each  of  the  three  par- 
ties in  Puerto  Rico  had  expectations 
which  are  not  realistic. 

In  making  these  remarks.  I  should 
also  mention  that  I  am  not  endorsing 
every  provision  of  this  legislation.  I  ex- 
pect to  have  a  considerable  number  of 
questions  for  not  only  each  of  the  three 
parties,  but  also  for  the  administra- 
tion. I  fully  expect  that  we  will  have  a 
lively  debate  both  in  committee  and 
later  on  the  Senate  floor.  So  there  is 
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no  misunderstanding,  however.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  fully  support 
the  objective  of  this  legislation  to 
bring  the  issue  of  a  referendum  on  sta- 
tus options  for  Puerto  Rico  before  the 
Senate.  What  the  details  of  those  op- 
tions will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  and  I 
may  very  well  offer  amendments  to 
this  legislation  after  we  have  con- 
cluded the  hearing  process.  I  may  in 
the  end.  as  I  did  a  year  ago.  choose  to 
vote  against  the  resolution.  The  first 
choice  in  the  statehood  or  independ- 
ence question  resides  with  the  50 
States.  How  they  speak  will  ultimately 
determine  the  scope  of  Puerto  Rico's 
choice. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  want  to 
congratulate  Senator  Johnston  for  his 
commitment  to  continue  this  process. 
.■\s  I  indicated  earlier,  this  legislation 
does  fairly  present  the  issues  which  the 
Congress  needs  to  consider,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  consider 
it  in  a  timeframe  which  will  permit  a 
referendum  to  occur  this  year. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Johnston. 
chairman  of  the  Commi'tee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  who  has  today 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
referendum  on  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts,  for 
some  2  years  now.  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion passed,  which  will  provide  for  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  so.  The  i-eferendum  is  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  promise  made  to 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  by  every 
American  President  since  Harry  S. 
Truman;  That  Puei-to  Rico  is  free  to 
choose  the  nature  of  its  affiliation  with 
the  United  States. 

In  January  1989,  the  heads  of  the 
three  principle  political  parties  in 
Puerto  Rico  sent  joint  letters  to  the 
President,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
asking  for  a  "resolution  of  the  status 
issue"  through  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  President,  in 
his  first  address  to  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1989,  specifically  endorsed  the 
proposal,  and  called  upon  Congress  to 
take  action.  He  said; 

There's  another  issue  that  Tve  decided  to 
mention  here  tonight.  I've  long  believed  that 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  political  future. 
Personally.  I  strongly  favor  statehood.  But  I 
UDfe  the  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  allow  the  people  to  decide  in  a  ref- 
erendum. 

Senators  Johnston  and  McChjre  in- 
troduced legislation  in  April,  the  En- 
ergy Committee  conducted  extensive 
hearings  in  Washington  and  San  Juan, 
and  reported  a  bill  In  September  1989. 
Since  the  legrlslatlon  included  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  within  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  Finance  and  Agriculture 


Committees,  the  bill  was  sequentially 
referred  to  those  committees.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  also  held  hearings, 
and  reported  recommended  amend- 
ments to  the  Energj'  Committee  bill  in 
September  1990.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives meanwhile  passed  a  very 
different  referendum  bill.  To  the  dis- 
may of  myself  and  many  others,  there 
was  insufficient  time  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  last  Congress  to  get  a  bill 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  reconcile  the 
differences  with  the  House  in  con- 
ference. 

The  bill  introduced  today  by  Senator 
Johnston  has  made  a  number  of  modi- 
fications to  the  legislation  reported  by 
the  Energy  Committee  last  year,  in- 
cluding the  incorporation  of  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

A  number  of  issues  remain  to  be  set- 
tled. One  has  to  do  with  the  date  of  ad- 
mission to  statehood,  if  that  is  the  sta- 
tus chosen  by  a  majority  of  Puerto 
Ricans. 

The  Energy  Committee  last  year  con- 
cluded that  it  was  constitutionally  per- 
missible for  a  new  State  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  be  given  a  reasonable  transition  pe- 
riod, during  which  the  special  tax  pro- 
visions affecting  the  island  could  be 
phased  out  gradually,  rather  than 
abruptly  terminated  upon  the  effective 
date  of  statehood.  To  provide  for  a 
transitional  phasing  out  of  existing 
special  tax  provisions  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  statehood  brings  into  play 
the  uniformity  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless,  the  Energy 
Committee  thought  it  reasonable — 
given  the  generous  benefits  provided  to 
newly  admitted  States  in  the  past,  no 
doubt — and  not  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution's uniformity  clause,  to  afford 
Puerto  Rico  this  temporary  transi- 
tional treatment. 

But  the  issue  is  not  without  doubt. 
The  Finance  Committee,  when  consid- 
ering the  statehood  option,  was  per- 
suaded that  there  was  at  least  a  risk 
that  the  uniformity  clause  would  be 
violated  by  treating  a  new  State  dif- 
ferently from  others  with  respect  to 
taxation,  for  however  brief  a  time.  And 
any  subsequent  court  decision  finding  a 
uniformity  clause  violation  could  re- 
sult in  an  im.mediate  and  retroactive 
termination  of  the  transitional  tax  re- 
lief intended  for  the  statehood  option, 
the  committee  reasoned.  Thus  the  com- 
mittee, wishing  to  provide  both  for  a 
gradual  phase  out  of  Puerto  Rico's  spe- 
cial tax  provisions  and  a  gradual  phase 
in  of  full  Federal  entitlements  on  the 
island,  proposed  to  postpone  Puerto 
Rico's  effective  date  of  admission  as  a 
State  until  the  conclusion  of  a  5-year 
transition  period. 

I  suggested  a  compromise  to  the  com- 
mittee, albeit  at  the  last  minute, 
which  sought  to  meet  the  constitu- 
tional concerTis  without  subjecting  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  people  to  a  5-year  delay 
in    achieving    full    statehood.    If    they 
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chose  that  option.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment, supported  by  Finance  Chairman 
Bentskn,  that  would  have  provided  for 
an  expedited  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  transition  treatment 
for  the  new  State  If  it  were  found  con- 
stitutional. Puerto  Rico  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  promptly,  and  Its 
Represent^itlves  and  Senators  could 
be«ln  to  vote,  without  further  delay.  If 
the  transition  treatment  were  found  to 
be  unconstitutional,  then  Puerto  Rico 
would  wait  to  be  admitted  as  a  State 
until  the  transition  period  was  com- 
pleted Though  I  received  the  support 
of  the  chairman  and  others,  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  and  the  F'l nance 
Committee's  reconunendations  in- 
cluded the  5-year  delay  In  the  state- 
hood admission  date 

I  continue  to  hope,  however,  that 
some  provision  can  be  devised  and 
adopted  enabling  Puerto  Rico,  if  it 
chooses  statehood,  to  be  received  into 
the  Union  without  a  long  and  frustrat- 
ing delay  Puerto  Rlcans  may  not 
choose  statehood,  but  if  they  do,  they 
would  not.  In  my  opinion,  have  to  wait 
4  or  3  years  before  receiving  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  con- 
siders the  referendum  legislation  in  his 
committee,  I  hope  he  will  give  renewed 
attention  to  this  issue  and  suggest  to 
the  Senate,  In  the  bill  his  committee 
reports,  a  technlrjue  by  which  the  Con- 
stitution, orderly  transition,  and  the 
will  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  may  aP. 
he  served. 

In  all  events.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  do  its  duty  by  Puerto  Rico  in 
1991.  and  give  the  people  of  the  island 
the  consequential  choice  to  which  they 
are  so  fundamentally  entitled— the 
choice  of  how  they  shall  relate  to  the 
United  States  I  know  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana 
hopes  to  move  the  referendum  leglsla 
tlon  on  an  expedited  basis,  and  I  will 
certainly  support  him  in  that  endeav- 
or. Millions  of  Kastern  Europeans  have 
gained  the  right  of  self  determination 
within  the  last  2  years.  It  is  imperative 
that  this  Congress  address  and  resolve 
this  issue  without  further  delay.  As  I 
have  affirmed  many  times  before.  It  is 
our  duty  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  how  we 
meet  it  will  be  watched  by  the  world.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER 
S.  245  A  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  mur- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

TKRRORIST  DEATH  PF3iAL.TY  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  entitled 
■'Terrorist  Death  Penalty  Act  of  1991  ■ 
Earlier  in  todays  proceedings,  when 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  wa-s 
outlining  the  business  for  the  Senate 
for  the  week,  I  engaged  in  a  short  col- 
loquj'  with  the  majority  leader  con- 
cerning this  proposed  legislation  be- 
cause I  had  written  to  him  earlier  sug- 


gesting the  possibility  that  I  might  add 
it  on  to  pending  legislation  because  of 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  and 
because  of  the  urgency  of  its  enact- 
ment In  light  of  the  problem  of  terror- 
ism against  U.S.  citizens  around  the 
world. 

As  I  said  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
had  decided  not  to  follow  that  course 
but  instead  to  ask  for  his  consideration 
for  a  prompt  scheduling  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  already  has  been  voted  upon 
by  the  Senate  on  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year. 

I  will  consult  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Senator  BiPEN.  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Senator  Thurmond,  so  that 
we  may  coordinate  with  that  commit- 
tee. That  is  a  committee  on  which  I 
serve  as  well. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  we  face  an 
unusual  threat  of  terrorism.  It  may 
surprise  people  to  know  there  is  no 
death  penalty  on  the  books  to  impose 
capital  punishment  on  terrorists  who 
murder  a  U.S  citizens  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  an  oversight  which 
ought  to  be  corrected  promptly 

This  Senator  has  been  working  on 
this  issue.  Mr.  President,  since  1985 
when  I  introduced,  on  July  26.  1985. 
Senate  bill  1108.  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  death  penalty  for  a  ter- 
rorist who  murders  U.S.  citizens  during 
a  hostage  taking. 

Then,  in  1986.  legislation  was  enacted 
which  I  had  introduced  making  it  a 
violation  of  U.S.  law  for  a  terrorist  to 
assault,  maim,  or  murder  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  anywhere  in  the 
world.  For  those  who  may  not  know  of 
the  technical  jurisdictional  consider- 
ations, it  is  customary  that  a  crime  is 
prosecuted  in  the  jurisdiction  where 
the  offense  is  committed  If  a  murder 
occurs  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  prosecut- 
able in  Pennsylvania  As  a  matter  of 
United  States  and  international  law. 
the  United  States  may  assert  jurisdic- 
tion for  a  murder  of  a  U.S.  citizens 
anywhere  in  the  world  because  of  the 
nexus,  the  legal  word  meaning  connec- 
tion, with  a  US  interest  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  that  crime,  even  though  it 
occurs  outside  of  the  United  States,  on 
so-called  extraterritorial  jurisdiction. 
That  was  the  basis  for  the  1984  legisla- 
tion making  it  a  violation  of  U.S.  law 
to  have  a  hijacking  of  a  U.S  plane  or 
to  have  a  hostage  taking  of  a  US  citi- 
zen, and  the  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
tion was  the  basis  of  legislation  intro- 
duced by  this  Senator,  which  was  en- 
acted, which  makes  it  a  violation  of 
U.S.  law  to  assault,  maim,  or  murder  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Thus,  there  was  a  major  gap  prior  lo 
1986.  illustrated  by  the  murders  in  the 
Vienna  and  Rome  airports  in  December 
1985  when  machineguns  were  sprayed  in 
those  airports  and  many  people  were 
murdered  or  wounded.  We  now  have  as 


a  matter  of  U.S.  law  that  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  our  laws  to  murder  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  anywhere  in  the 
world,  but  the  death  penalty  is  not  pro- 
vided under  existing  legislation 

On  January  25.  1989.  Mr  President, 
this  Senator  introduced  S  36  providing 
for  the  death  penalty  for  terrorists. 
and  then  I  offered  it  as  an  amendment 
on  July  20.  1989.  to  the  1990  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act.  At  the  urg- 
ing of  the  majority  leader  I  withheld 
pressing  that  amendment  and  there 
was  a  scheduled  floor  debate  on  the  bill 
and  it  was  enacted  on  October  26.  1989 
by  a  vote  of  79  to  20. 

Unfortunately,  last  year,  the  death 
p)enalty  for  terrorists  was  not  agreed  to 
by  the  House-Senate  conference,  so  it 
is  important.  I  submit,  that  the  matter 
be  taken  up  promptly.  The  issue  is  es- 
pecially timely  now  because  we  are 
having  terrorist  attacks  by  Iraq 
against  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  where 
missiles  are  going  into  civilian  popu- 
lation centers  like  Tel  Aviv,  and  going 
into  civilian  population  centers  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  .^nd  that  is  terrorism, 
pure  and  simple  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
response  in  a  war  setting 

Those  missile  attacks,  like  the  one 
that  struck  Tel  Aviv  yesterday,  are 
aimed  at  civilian  populations,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  there  arc  many  United 
States  citizens  who  are  yet  traveling  in 
Israel  They  have  a  legitimate  right  to 
do  so.  Or  they  are  traveling  in  Saud; 
Arabia.  And  should  a  US.  citizen  be 
murdered  by  one  of  these  terrorist  at- 
tacks, and  we  could  bring  the  perpetra- 
tors to  justice  in  the  US,  courts,  we 
would  not  have  the  death  penalty. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr  President, 
that  it  is  not  fanciful  or  farfetched  to 
bring  the  terrorists  to  trial  in  U.S. 
courts,  because  as  I  speak,  and  as  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  we  have  a  terror- 
ist. Fawaz  Yunis.  who  was  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  He  was  ap- 
prehended by  the  FBI  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean for  a  terrorist  act  committed  out- 
side the  United  States,  a  hijacking,  and 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  for 
trial.  He  was  convicted  and  he  is  now 
serving  in  a  Federal  penitentiary 

U.S.  law  ought  to  be  available  to  vin- 
dicate U.S.  interest.s  if  any  terrorist  at- 
tacks a  U.S.  citizen  an.vwhere  in  the 
world  For  that  act  of  murder,  the 
death  penalty  ought  to  be  available. 
The  possible  defendants  would  range 
anywhere  from  the  Individual  who 
pulls  the  trigger,  launches  a  missile,  to 
the  head  of  state  of  Iraq  and  those  in 
between  who  are  responsible  for  that 
act. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  the  risk  to  Unit- 
ed States  citizens  in  Israel,  for  exam- 
ple, or  Saudi  Arabia,  there  is  the 
threat  of  terrorist  attacks  around  the 
world  It  might  also  be  possible  that 
the  acts  against  our  prisoners  of  war 
may  constitute  terrorism  if  death 
should  result  to  the  prisoners  of  war. 
where    there    has    been    the    threat    of 
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making  them  hostages  for  mobile  mis- 
sile sites. 

It  is  possible  that  the  terrorist  laws 
could  even  apply  to  killings  of  U.S. 
servicemen  under  other  circumstances. 
That  is  a  more  complicated  question  of 
international  law  and  domestic  law.  as 
to  our  terrorism  laws  when  we  have  the 
use  of  force  m  a  war  situation. 

But  there  is  no  question  about  the 
applicability  of  our  terrorism  laws  to 
the  killing,  murder,  of  a  United  States 
citizen  to  be  struck  by  a  missile  in  Is- 
rael or  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

There  is  a  question.  Mr  President, 
some  might  raise,  about  what  effect 
this  kind  of  legislation  might  have  on 
deterrence.  I  suggest  the  apprehension 
of  Fawaz  Yunis.  who  is  now  in  a  Fed- 
eral penitentiary,  had  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  terrorists  and  on  Fawaz  Yunis 
himself. 

When  we  had  the  case  of  the  murder 
of  Colonel  Higgins  sometime  back,  and 
we  had  Sheik  Obeid  involved,  one  of 
the  concerns  Sheik  Obeid  had  was  com- 
ing to  a  U.S.  court  or  U.S.  prison, 
where  there  would  be  no  way  to  buy  his 
way  out  or  maneuver  his  way  out 

Similarly  there  is  the  case  of  Colom- 
bian drug  terrorists,  which  is  very 
much  in  the  news  today,  and  United 
States  extradition  of  those  criminals. 
That  is  a  separate  subject  and  one 
where  the  United  States,  I  think,  has 
to  press  hard  to  maintain  extradition 
for  the  drug  dealers  who  send  drugs 
into  the  United  States. 

The  point  I  am  making  now.  Mr. 
President,  is  limited  to  the  known  fact 
that  the  Colombian  drug  dealers  are 
very  fearful  about  landing  in  a  United 
States  court  and  in  a  United  States  jail 
where  they  cannot  maneuver  or  buy 
their  way  out  of  that  kind  of  a  prosecu- 
tion. So  the  aspect  of  deterrence  is 
present.  The  aspect  of  punishment  is 
present.  The  aspect  of  vindication  is 
present.  These  are  matters  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  on  promptly,  and  the 
Congress  will  act  on  promptly,  because 
of  the  immense  importance  of  this 
issue  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  stated  very  briefly  just  an 
overview  of  some  of  the  aspects  here. 
We  are  in  morning  business  with  lim- 
ited time  available,  although  there  Is 
no  other  Senator  on  the  floor. 

But,  so  the  record  may  be  complete. 
I  will  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
more  extended  comments  which  I  made 
on  October  26.  1989.  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  death  penalty  for  terror- 
ists, on  the  occaBlon  when  it  was  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  79  to  20,  which  sets 
forth  in  more  detail  my  reasoning  and 
the  precedents  on  the  international 
legal  aspects,  and  also  on  the  deterrent 
aspects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Recxdrd  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  a  Congressional  Research 
Service  Issue  Brief  be  printed  at  the 


conclusion  of  my  remarks,  since  this 
research  brief  recounts  and  updates 
terrorist  incidents  involving  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  property  from  1981  to  1990. 
which  was  updated  as  recently  as  Octo- 
ber 9.  1990.  and  gives  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  problems  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  full  copy  of  the  text  of 
the  bill,  the  Terrorist  Death  Penalty 
Act  of  1991.  be  printed  also  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  245 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1,  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Acl  may  be  ciled  as  the  "Terrorist 
Death  Penalty  Act  of  1991'. 
SEC.  2.  DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  TERRORIST  ACTS. 

la.  Oi-FK.ssK— Paragraph  1 1 .  of  subsection 
2331(a»  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(1)(A)  if  the  killing:  is  a  first  decree  mur- 
der as  defined  in  section  llUia)  of  this  title, 
be  punished  by  death  or  im.prisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  be  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both;  and 

"(B)  if  the  killinff  is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  degree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
llllia)  of  this  title,  be  fined  under  this  title 
or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both  so  fined  and  so  imprisoned;". 

(b)  Death  Penalty.— Section  2331  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following-; 

"ifi  Death  Penalty.— 
•ill  Sentence  of  death.— A  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  under 
subsection  (awl HA),  if  the  defendant,  as  de- 
termined beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  paragraph  (3)  either— 

"(A)  intentionally  killed  the  victim; 

"(B)  intentionally  participated  in  an  act. 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense, 
and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act;  or 

"(C)  acting  with  reckless  disregard  for 
human  life,  engaged  or  substantially  partici- 
pated in  conduct  which  the  defendant  knew 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person  or  persons  and  death  resulted  from 
such  conduct. 

shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (3).  it  is  determined  that  imposition  of 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  except  that 
no  person  may  be  sentenced  to  death  who 
wsis  less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  offense. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining WHETHER  A  sentence  OF  DEATH  JS  JUS- 
TIFIED.— 

"(A)  MmoATiNO  FACTORS.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which, 
if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  Mkntal  CAPAcmr.— The  defendant's 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  con- 
form the  defendant's  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  significantly  impaired,  re- 


gardless of  whether  the  capacity  was  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

"(ii)  DURESS.— The  defendant  was  under 
unusual  and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge 

"(liil    PARTICIPATION    IN    OFFENSE    MINOR  — 

The  defendant  is  punishable  as  a  principa; 
(as  defined  in  section  2  of  title  18  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  I  in  the  offense,  which  was 
committed  by  another,  but  the  defendant's 
participation  was  relatively  minor,  regsjc- 
less  of  whether  the  participation  was  so 
minor  as  t-o  constitute  a  defense  tC'  the 
charge. 

The  jurj'.  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendant's  character  or  record  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  the  offense  that  the 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists. 

"(B)  AGGRAVATING  FACTORS  FOR  HOMICIDE — 

In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified  for  an  offense  described  in  para- 
graph il  I.  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  following 
aggravating  factors  and  determine  which,  if 
any.  exist: 

"(i)  DEATH  OCCURRED  DURING  COMMISSION  OF 

ANOTHER  CRIME.— The  death  occurred  during 
the  commission  or  attempted  commission  of. 
or  during  the  immediate  flight  from  the 
commission  of.  an  offense  under  section  751 
(prisoners  in  custody  of  institution  or  offi- 
cer i.  section  794  (gathering  or  deiivenng  de- 
fense information  tc  aid  foreign  govern- 
ment), section  844' d'  (transportation  of  ex- 
plosives in  interstate  commerce  for  certain 
purposes),  section  844if:  idestructioc  of  Gov- 
ernment property  by  explosives),  section  1201 
(kidnapping I.  or  section  238:  i treason  of  this 
title,  section  1826  of  title  28  (persons  in  cus- 
tody as  recalcitrant  witnesses  or  hospital- 
ized following  a  finding  of  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  insanity,  or  section  902  d)  or  (nj  of 
the  Federal  .Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1472  li)  or  (ni  (aircraft  piracy  (. 
"(11)  Involvement  of  firearm  or  PRE\nou5 

CONVICTION  OF  VIOLENT  FELONY  INVOL%TNO 
FIREARM.— The  defendant^ — 

"(I)  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehen- 
sion used  or  possessed  a  flrearrr.  as  defined  m 
section  921  of  this  title,  or 

"(U)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  State  offense  punishable  by  a 
term  of  im.prisonm.ent  of  more  than  one  year. 
involving  the  use  or  attem.pted  or  threatened 
use  of  a  firearm,  as  defined  in  section  921  of 
this  title,  against  another  person. 

"(lii )  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 

WHICH  A  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  OR  LITE  IMPRIS- 
ONMENT WAS  AUTHORIZED.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  In  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprteon- 
ment  or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(iv)  Previous  cxDNvncnoN  of  other  seri- 
ous OFFENSES.- The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment of  more  than  one  year,  commits 
ted  on  different  occasions,  involving  the  im- 
portation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Subetances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802))  or  the  Infliction  of,  or  attempted 
infliction  of.  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
upon  another  person. 

"(V)  Grave  risk  of  deiath  to  ADomoNAL 
PERSONS.- The  defendant,  in  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  in  escapiing  apprehension, 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
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one  or  more  persons  In  addition  to  the  vic- 
tim of  the  offense 

"(vt)  Heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  ma.nner 
OF  coMMisflioN  — The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  in  that  It  Involved  torture 
or  sertous  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

••(vll)  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment.—The  defendant  procured  the  commls- 
Bion  of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

••(viii)  Commission  of  the  offense  for  pe- 
cuniary GAIN  —The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  In 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value. 

••(Ix)  Substantial  planning  and 
premeditation. — The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation. 

'■(X)  Vulnerability  of  victim.— The  victim 
was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old  age, 
youth,  or  Infirmity 

"(xl)  Tyvr  of  victim.— The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  agalnst^- 

"(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President-des- 
ignate, or.  If  there  Is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  Unltetl  States,  or 
any  person  who  Is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

■•(Ill  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(III)  a  foreign  official  listed  in  section 
m6(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title.  If  that  official  is  in 
the  United  States  on  official  business:  or 

"(IV)  a  public  servant  who  Is  a  Federal 
Judge,  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer,  an 
employee  (Including  a  volunteer  or  contract 
employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an  official 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons — 

"(aal  while  such  public  servant  Is  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  public  servant's  of- 
ficial duties, 

■'(bb)  because  of  the  performance  of  such 
public  servant's  official  duties:  or 

"(CO  because  of  such  public  servant's  sta- 
tus as  a  public  servant. 

For  purposes  of  this  clause,  the  terms  "Presl- 
dent-elBcf  and  'Vice  President-elect'  mean 
such  persona  as  are  the  apparent  successful 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  as  ascertained 
from  the  results  of  the  general  elections  held 
to  determine  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  In  accordance  with  title  3, 
United  .States  Code,  .sections  1  and  2.  a  'Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officer'  Is  a  public  serv- 
ant authorized  by  law  or  by  a  government 
agency  or  Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  in 
the  prevention,  investigation,  or  prosecution 
of  an  offense.  Federal  prison'  means  a  Fed- 
eral correctional,  detention,  or  penal  facil- 
ity. Federal  community  treatment  center,  or 
Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  federal  Judge'  means  any 
Judicial  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  In- 
cludes a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
magistrate 

The  Jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exlstM 

"(3i  Spki.m.  hkaring  to  determine  wheth- 
er A  sentence  ok  death  18  Jl?8TIFIED.— 

"(A  I  NoncK  HY  THE  GOVERNMENT —When- 
ever the  Government  intends  to  seek  the 
death  penalty  for  an  offense  described  In 
paragraph  d).  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, a  reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  or 


before  acceptance  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of 
guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereafter  as  the 
court  may  permit  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  shall  sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and 
serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice — 

"(li  that  the  Government  In  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death; 
and 

"(ill  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  enumerated  In  paragraph  i2)  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  not  specifically 
enumerated  In  paragraph  (2i.  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  defendant  ie  convicted,  will 
seek  to  prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  pen- 
alty. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause 

"(B)  Hearing  before  a  court  or  jury — 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)  and  the  defendant  Is  found  g'Jllty  of  an 
offense  described  In  paragraph  ill.  the  judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  Judge  If 
that  judge  Is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Before  such  a 
hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Probation  Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  The  hearing  shall  be 
conducted— 

"III  before  the  jur;'  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt; 

"(11)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  If— 

"(Ii  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty: 

"I II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(III)  the  Jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"(IV I  after  Initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  paragraph,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary,  or 

"(III)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion 
of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  Jury  Impaneled  pursuant  to  clause  ill) 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  It  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

••(C)  Proof  of  MmcATi.NO  and  acoravat- 
ino  factors.- At  the  hearing.  Information 
may  be  presented  as  to — 

"(I)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  In  paragraph  (2)  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor;  and 

"(11)  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  In  paragraph  (2)  for  which 
notice  has  been  provided  und'ir  subparagraph 
(AXlli  and  (If  Information  is  presented  relat- 
ing to  such  a  listed  factor)  any  other  aggra- 
vating factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits  Any  other  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  information  may  be  excluded  if  Its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  Jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  Government  and  for  the  defendant 
shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  information 
received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given 
fair  opportunity  to  present  argument  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  Information  to  establish 


the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or  mitigat- 
ing factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in 
that  case  of  Imposing  a  sentence  of  death 
The  attorney  for  the  Government  shall  open 
the  argument  The  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  reply.  The  Government  shall  then 
be  permuted  to  reply  In  rebuttal  The  burden 
of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  aggravat- 
ing factor  Is  on  the  Government,  and  is  not 
siatlsfled  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor 
is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
The  burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of 
any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  Is  established  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence. 

••(D)  Return  or  Special  Findings— The 
Jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  Information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
Identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  title  found 
to  exist  and  any  other  aggravating  factor  for 
which  notice  has  been  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph lAi  found  to  exist.  A  finding  with 
.-espect  to  a  mitigating  factor  may  be  made 
by  one  or  more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any 
member  of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence 
of  a  mitigating  factor  may  consider  such  fac- 
tor established  for  purposes  of  this  section 
regardless  of  the  numl>er  of  jurors  who  con- 
cur that  the  factor  has  been  established.  A 
finding  with  respect  to  any  aggravating  fac- 
tor must  be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating 
factor  set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  Is  found  to 
exist,  the  court  shall  Impose  a  sentence 
other  than  death  authorized  by  law. 

"(E)    RETirRN    OF    A    finding    CONCERNING    A 

sentence  of  death —If  an  aggravating  fac- 
tor required  to  be  considered  under  para- 
graph (2)(C)  is  found  to  exist  the  Jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  fac- 
tors found  to  exist  outweigh  any  mitigating 
factor  or  factors.  The  Jury,  or  If  there  Is  no 
jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  if  It  unanimously  finds  at  least  one 
aggravating  factor  and  no  mitigating  factor 
or  If  It  finds  one  or  more  aggravating  factors 
which  outweigh  any  mitigating  factors  In 
any  other  case,  it  shall  not  recommend  a 
sentence  of  death.  The  Jury  shall  be  in- 
structed that  it  must  avoid  any  Influence  of 
sympathy,  sentiment,  passion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  in  Its  decision,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
Information  warrants. 

■•(F)  Special  Precaution  To  Assure 
AGAINST  Di.scRiMiNATiON.  — In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E),  shall  In- 
struct the  Jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  nhall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  jury  Is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  It  has 
concluded  that  It  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  In  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (Ei.  shall  also 
return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
involved  in  reaching  the  juror's  Individual 
decision  and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 
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•■(4)  iMPOBrnON  UF  A  .SEVTrlNCE  OK  DEATH  — 
Upon  the  recommendation  under  paragraph 
i3)(Ei  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed, 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Otherwise  the  court  shah  impose  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorized  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  anv  ether  provision  of 
law.  :f  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
for  the  offense  is  life  imprisonment,  the 
court  may  impose  a  sentence  of  life  impris- 
onment without  the  possibility  of  relea.se  or 
furlough 

(5)  Review  ok  a  se.ntence  of  death.— 

••(A)  Appeal —In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  .shaH 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  tne  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
Lime  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
pt.ii  of  the  judgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the 
Judgment  of  conviction  and  shall  have  prior- 
ity over  ali  other  cases. 

"(Bi  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case, 
including- 

"(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(11)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

•'(ill)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

■■(iv)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
paragraph  i3)(Di 

'iCi  Decision  and  disposi-hon.- 
"(li    If   the    court   of  appeals    determines 
that— 

"(I  I  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  Imposed 
under  the  inHuence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor,  and 

"(II)  the  evidence  and  information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors; 

It  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(ill  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  paragraph  i3)  of  this  title  or  for  imp<j- 
sltlon  of  another  authorized  sentence  as  ap- 
propriate 

■I  ill  I  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  para- 
graph 

(6)  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death.— 

"(A)  In  oenerai..- a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction and  for  review  of  the  sentence  When 
the  sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  release  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  death  to  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  marshal,  who  shall  supervise  imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  sentence  Is  imposed.  If  the  law  of  such 
State  does  not  provide  for  implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  he  Implemented 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law 

■■(Bt  Impaired  mental  CAPAcnr.  age.  or 
PREGNANCY  -A  sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who  is  under  18 
years  of  age  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  upon  a  person  who  Is  mentally  re- 
tarded A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  upon  a  person  who.  as  a  result  of 
mental  disability— 


"(ii  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the 
pending  proceedings,  what  such  person  was 
tried  for,  the  resison  for  the  punishment,  or 
the  nature  of  the  punishment;  or 

"(ii)  lacks  the  capacity  to  recognize  or  un- 
derstand facts  wh;ch  would  make  the  punish- 
ment unjust  or  unlawful  or  lacks  the  ability 
to  convey  such  information  to  counsel  or  to 
the  court 

A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out 
upon  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 

"(Ci  Employees  may  decline  to  partici- 
pate.— No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons and  no  employee  providing  services  to 
that  department  or  bureau  under  contract 
shall  he  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  em- 
ployment or  contractual  obligation,  to  be  m 
attendance  at  or  to  participate  m  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  this  paragraph,  if  such 
participation  is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  includes  persona! 
preparation  of  the  condemned  mdividuai  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
in  carrying  out  such  activities. 

■  (7)  Use  of  state  facilities. --A  United 
States  marshal  charged  with  super%Tsing  the 
implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death  may 
use  appropriate  State  or  local  facilities  for 
the  purpose,  may  use  the  services  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  official  or  of  a  per- 
son such  as  an  official  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  m  an 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 

••(8)  appointment  of  counsel.- 

"(A)  Federal  capital  cases.— 

••:ii  REPHESENTA-noN  OK  INDIGENT  DEFEND- 
ANTS.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  this  subparagraph  shall  govern  the 
appointment  of  counsel  for  any  defendant 
against  whom  a  sentence  of  death  is  sought, 
or  on  whom  a  sentence  of  death  has  been  im- 
posed, for  an  offense  against  the  United 
States,  where  the  defendant  is  or  becomes  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  adequate  rep- 
resentation Such  a  defendant  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  from  the 
commencement  of  trial  proceedings  until 
one  of  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph 
(9)(B)  has  occurred, 

"(iii  Representatio.n  before  finality  of 
JUDGMENT,  —A  defendant  within  the  scope  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  have  counsel  ap- 
pointed for  trial  representation  as  provided 
in  section  3005  of  this  title.  At  least  one 
counsel  so  appointed  shall  continue  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  until  the  conclusion  of 
direct  review  of  the  judgment,  unless  re- 
placed by  the  court  with  other  qualified 
counsel. 

••(iii)  REPRESENTATION  AFTER  FINALITY  OK 
.lUlXiMENT,— When  a  judgment  imposing  a 
sentence  of  death  has  become  final  through 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct 
review,  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  direct  review,  or  expiration  of  the 
time  for  seeking  direct  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  promptly  notify  the  district  court 
that  imposed  the  sentence  Within  10  days  of 
receipt  of  such  notice,  the  district  court 
shall  proceed  to  make  a  determination 
whether  the  defendant  is  eligible  under  this 
subparagraph  for  appointment  of  counsel  for 
subsequent  proceedings.  On  the  basis  of  the 
determination,  the  court  shall  issue  an  order 
ill  appointing  one  or  more  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the 
defendant  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  and  wishes  to  have 
counsel  appointed  or  is  unable  competently 


to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  ap- 
pointment of  counsel:  .11)  finding,  afte:  a 
hearing  if  necessary,  that  the  defer.dant  re- 
jected appointment  of  counsel  and  made  the 
decision  with  an  understanding  of  its  legal 
consequences;  or  (111)  denying  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  upon  a  finding  that  t^e  de- 
fendant is  financially  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quat.e  representation.  Counsel  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  clause  shall  be  different  from 
the  counsel  who  represented  the  defendant  at 
trial  and  on  direct  review  unless  the  defend- 
ant and  counsel  request  a  continuation  or  re- 
newal cf  the  earlier  representation, 

•(iv)  Standards  for  compete.nce  of  coun- 
sel.—In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  under  this 
subparagraph,  at  least  one  counsel  appointed 
for  trial  representation  must  have  heezi  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  for  at  least  6  years  and 
have  at  least  3  years  of  experience  m  the 
trial  of  felony  cases  in  the  Federal  district 
courts.  If  new  counsel  is  appointed  after 
judgment,  at  least  one  counsel  so  appointed 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  for  at 
least  5  years  and  have  at  least  3  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  litigation  of  felony  ca^es  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeals  or  the  Supreme 
Court,  The  court,  for  good  cause,  may  ap- 
point counsel  who  does  not  meet  these  stand- 
ards, but  whose  background,  knowledge,  or 
experience  would  otherwise  enable  him  or 
her  to  properly  represent  the  defendant,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
penalty  and  the  nature  of  the  litigation. 

"fv;  Applicability  ok  criminal  justice 
act,— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subparagraph,  the  provisions  of  section  3006A 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  appointments 
under  this  subparairraph. 

"(Vll  Claims  of  ineffectiveness  of  coun- 
sel.—The  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  during  proceedings  on  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  in  a  capital  case  shall  not  be  a  ground 
for  relief  from  the  judgment  or  sentence  in 
any  proceeding.  This  limitation  shall  not 
preclude  the  appointment  of  different  coun- 
sel at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"(Bi  State  capital  cases -The  laws  of 
the  United  StAt^s  shall  not  be  construed  to 
impose  any  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  counsel  in  any  proceeding  in 
a  State  court  or  other  State  proceeding  in  a 
capital  case,  other  than  any  requirement  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stat«?  In  a  proceeding  under  section  2264  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  a 
Stat*  capital  case,  or  any  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding on  review,  appointment  of  counsel 
for  a  petitioner  who  is  or  becomes  finan- 
cially unable  to  afford  counsel  shall  be  ;n  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  except  as  provided  by 
a  rule  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  to  statutory  authority  Such  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  shall  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  section  3006A  of  this  title, 

■•(9)  Collateral  attack  on  judgme.vt  im- 
posing SE.STENCE  OK  DEATH  — 

"(A)  Time  for  making  section  tzh  mo- 
tion.— In  a  case  m  which  a  sentence  of  death 
has  been  imposed,  and  the  judgment  has  be- 
come final  as  described  m  paragraph 
'8)iAi(iii.  a  motion  in  the  case  under  section 
2255  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  must  be 
filed  within  90  days  of  the  issuance  of  the 
order  relating  to  appointment  of  counsel 
under  paragraph  i8)(A)(lli)  The  court  in 
which  the  motion  is  filed,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  extend  the  time  for  filing  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  60  days  A  motion  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  shall  have  priority 
over  all  noncapital  matters  in  the  district 
court,  and  in  the  court  of  appeals  on  review 
of  the  district  court's  decision. 
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iH)  Stay  of  iscecution.— The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  shall  be  stayed  In  the 
course  of  direct  review  of  the  Judgment  and 
during  the  litigation  of  an  Initial  motion  In 
the  case  under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  The  sUy  shall  run  continuously 
following  imposition  of  the  sentence  and 
shall  expire  if— 

•■(1>  the  defendant  falls  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  SWles 
Code,  within  the  time  specified  In  subpai-a- 
graph  (A),  or  falls  to  make  a  timely  applica- 
tion for  court  of  appeals  review  following  the 
denial  of  such  a  motion  by  a  district  court; 

••(ID  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2255  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  the  motion 
under  that  section  is  denied  and  (I)  the  time 
for  filing  a  petition  for  certiorari  has  expired 
and  no  petition  has  been  filed;  (ID  a  timely 
petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  denied  the  petition;  or  dlD  a 
timely  petition  for  certiorari  was  filed  and 
upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  disposed  of  It  in  a  manner  that  left,  the 
capital  sentence  undisturbed;  or 

••(IID  before  a  district  court.  In  the  pres 
ence  of  counsel  and  after  having  been  advised 
of  the  consequences  of  his  decision,  the  de- 
fendant waives  the  right  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  United  Stales 
Code. 

••<C)  FXSAUTi-  OF  THK  DECiaiON  ON  REVIEW     - 

If  one  of  the  conditions  specified  in  suhpara- 
gi-aph  (B>  has  occurred,  no  court  thereafter 
shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of 
execution  or  grant  relief  in  the  case  unless— 

•'(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  aot  presented  In  earlier  pro- 
ceedings; 

••(11)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  is  (1>  the 
result  of  governmental  action  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes;  (U)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court 
recognition  of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is 
retroactively  applicable;  or  (III)  baseil  on  a 
factual  predicate  that  could  not  have  been 
discovered  through  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  in  time  to  present  the  claim  in 
earlier  proceedings,  and 

••(ilD  the  fact*  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  In  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  imposed". 

[From  the  Congressional  Record.  Oct.  26. 

19691 

Mr  SI'KCTKK  Mr  lYesldent,  this  bill  pro- 
poses a  ilealh  penalty  for  an  act  of  murder  by 
a  terrorist  against  a  U.S.  cltlsen  anywhere  In 
the  world 

Mr  President,  the  death  ptrialty  Is  a  very 
important,  weapon  in  the  war  agftlnsl  violent 
rrlme.  generally,  which  includes  the  war 
against  drugs  and  the  war  against,  terrorists. 

Most  people  would  l)e  9urprlse<l  to  know 
that  there  had  not  l)een  the  availability  of 
the  death  penalty  for  any  Federal  crime 
since  i972.  until  1988,  when  Congress  enacted 
legislation  providing  for  the  death  ix>nalty 
for  major  drug  dealers,  where  death  results 
That  Is  aside  from  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mill 
lary  .lustlte 

In  1972.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  landmark  decision  captioned 
Furman  versus  Georgia,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  the  death  penalty  could  not  be  con- 
stitutionally imposed  in  the  absence  of  mltl 
gating  and  aggravating  circumstances  being 
considered  t)y  a  Jury,  In  order  to  eliminate 
lndlscrlmlnat,e  application  of  the  death  pen- 
alty 


Although  there  are  many  Federal  offenses 
traditionally  which  had  called  for  the  death 
penalty— treason,  espionage,  murder,  assas- 
sination of  an  American  President,  explo- 
sives causing  death,  train  wrecks  causing 
death— the  Congress  had  never  been  able  to 
bring  back  the  death  penalty  until  1968 
when,  m  the  midst  of  the  great  national  con- 
cern over  the  drug  issue,  the  death  penalty 
was  brought  back  for  that  limited  item. 

Mr.  President.  I  l)elieve  that  the  death  pen- 
alty is  necessary  as  an  important  weapon 
against  the  war  on  violent  crime,  and  that  It 
ought  to  be  available  on  an  act  like  terror- 
ism, resulting  In  the  death  of  U.S  cltliens. 

It  ought  to  be  available  more  broadly,  but 
the  Issue  which  we  have  before  us  at  the  mo- 
ment is  limited  to  that  one  item.  When  we 
consider  the  Incidents  of  terrorism.  Mr 
President,  and  recall  Just  a  few  of  the  atroc- 
ities Involving  mass  murders  of  US  citizens. 
I  think  It  becomes  very  apparent  why  the 
death  penalty  is  an  appropriate  penalty 

On  December  21.  1988.  in  the  famous  Pan 
Am  103  tragedy,  that  plane  was  blown  up  by 
a  terrorist  bomb  over  Lockerbie.  Scotland, 
and  259  passengers  were  brutally  nriurdered; 
79  of  those  259  passengers  were  women  and 
children,  with  189  United  States  citizens 

On  July  31.  1989.  Lt.  Col.  HIgglns  was  re- 
portedly hanged  by  Hezbollah  captors  in  re- 
taliation for  the  Sheik  Obeid  Incident,  bring- 
ing an  outraged  reaction  worldwide  Regret- 
tably, our  outrage  on  Incidents  like  Colonel 
Hlgglns  and  like  Pan  Am  103  arc  short  lived 
We  have  to  continue  our  focus  on  them,  and 
see  to  It  that  appropriate  responses  are  un- 
dertaken. 

Mr,  President,  there  Is  a  long  line  of  ter- 
rorist activities  resulting  In  deaths  of  US. 
citizens  which,  regrettably,  tend  to  be  for- 
gotten. I  would  like  to  review  just  a  few  of 
them  at  this  moment. 

The  year  of  1985  was  a  big  year  for  terror- 
Ism,  and  a  very  serious  year  for  the  murder 
of  U.S.  citizens  as  a  result  of  terrorist  acts 
On  Jui.e  H.  1985.  a  17-day  ordeal  occurred 
on  TWA  night  847,  where  three  US  citizens 
were  severely  and  repeatedly  beaten  by  ter- 
rorists. Robert  Stethem,  a  Navy  diver,  was 
not  only  savagely  beaten,  but  executed  with 
a  shot  to  his  head,  his  body  dumped  out  of 
the  plane  onto  the  airfield  in  an  egregious 
and  reprehensible  act  of  murder  as  a  result 
of  a  terrorist  plot 

On  October  7.  1965.  I^on  Klinghoffer.  an 
American  citizen,  was  Uklng  a  pleasure 
cruise  on  the  ship  AchiUe  Lauro  Mr 
Klinghoffer  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair  He 
was  rolled  to  the  open  deck  of  the  cruise 
ship.  Achille  Lauro.  where  he  was  hit  in  the 
head  and  chest  by  terrorists  and  his  t>ody 
dumped  Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

On  December  27.  1985.  at  the  Rome  airport. 
15  people  were  killed.  Including  5  US.  citi- 
zens, and  73  wounded  in  a  grenade  and  rna- 
chlnegun  attack  by  the  Abu  Nldal  terrorist 
organization 

Back  In  1973.  members  of  the  Black  Sep- 
tember organization  terrorists  group  mur- 
dered the  United  States  Ambassador  charge 
and  the  Belgian  charge,  after  being  marched 
into  the  basement  of  the  Saudi  Kmba.ssy  and 
machlnegunned  lo  death 

Mr  l>resldent.  on  April  2.  1986.  TWA  flight 
840  was  en  route  to  Athens,  Greece,  a  t>omb 
was  placed  under  a  passenger  seat  by  terror 
ists.  It  exploded,  causing  four  United  States 
citizens,  including  a  mother  and  her  Infant 
child  and  the  child's  grandmother,  to  be 
sucked  out  of  the  aircraft,  falling  to  their 
deaths 

Later  that  year,  Mr  President,  on  Septem 
ber  5,  1986.  Pan  Am  73  at  Karachi.  Pakistan. 


was  held  by  terrorists  for  17  hours;  gunmen 
indiscriminately  exploding  grenades  and  fir- 
ing machlneguns;  21  people  died.  100  people 
were  wounded,  two  United  States  citizens 
were  killed 

Mr  President,  as  a  result  of  the  escalating 
problems  of  terrorism,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  responded  by  moving  for 
what  we  call  extraterritorial  jurisdiction, 
which  is  a  unique  approach  in  the  fight 
against  worldwide  crime.  Including  terror- 
Ism  and  Including  drug  activities. 

Customarily,  the  case  Is  tried  in  the  juris- 
diction which  takes  control  of  a  criminal 
matter  in  the  locale  where  it  occurs.  If  there 
is  a  murder  in  Pennsylvania,  the  incident  is 
tried  in  Pennsylvania,  customarily  in  the 
county,  until  there  is  a  change  of  venue.  But 
some  offenses  have  been  so  notorious  and  so 
troublesome  that  nations  have  legislated  to 
undertake  what  we  call  extraterritorial  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  first  time  that  was  done  by  the  United 
States  was  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984.  where  we  made  It  a  violation  of 
United  States  law  for  terrorists  to  take  hos- 
tages or  to  hijack  U.S.  planes.  That  law  was 
augmented  in  1986  by  legislation  which  this 
Senator  Introduced,  which  makes  it  a  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  law  to  attack,  malm,  or  murder 
a  US  citizen  anywhere  in  the  world.  That 
was  in  response  to  serious  gape  In  the  legis- 
lation from  the  1984  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act.  For  example,  we  saw  the  murders  In  the 
Vienna  and  Rome  airports  in  December  1965. 
So.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  made  a  forceful  declaration 
that  we  are  not  going  to  rely  upon  the  laws 
of  any  nation  where  U  S.  citizens  may  be  vic- 
timized by  terrorism.  We  are  going  to  make 
It  a  violation  of  United  States  law.  and  we 
are  going  to  enforce  laws  of  the  United 
States  where  Americans  are  victimized 

It  was  pursuant  to  that  extraterritorial  ju- 
risdiction that  Fawaz  Yunis  was  brought  to 
the  United  States  on  a  daring  James  Bond 
type  of  maneuver,  where  Yunis  was  lured 
onto  a  fishing  boat  In  the  Mediterranean  on 
a  very  unique  act  of  law  enforcement  by  FBI 
agents,  far  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  Yunis  was  brought  back 
to  the  United  States  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  U)  30  years  In  Jail 

Mr  FYesldent.  I  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  Ui  specify  that  where  death  results  ui 
a  US  citizen  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  a  ter- 
rorist anywhere  In  the  world,  that  it  Is  ap- 
pnipriate  that  the  Jury  should  have  the  op- 
tion of  imposing  the  death  penalty  on  that 
kind  of  a  henlous  act 

If  we  are  able  to  bring  to  justice  the  per- 
petrawrs  of  the  Pan  Am  bombing,  who  could 
doubt  that.  In  a  context  where  259  people  are 
ruthlessly  murdered.  It  would  be  appropriate 
to  have  the  jury  have  the  option  of  imposing 
the  death  penalty"" 

Who  could  deny  that  In  a  case  like  the  bru- 
tal murder  of  Robert  Stethem  after  being 
beaten,  executed  and  tossed  onto  the  tarmac, 
that  the  Jury  ought  to  have  the  option  of  im- 
posing the  death  penalty,  or,  in  the  case  of 
Leon  Klinghoffer,  or  in  the  caae  of  many, 
many  Incidents  where  US  citizens  have 
been  victimized  by  terrorism'' 

I  am  not  saying,  Mr  President,  that  the 
death  ;)enalty  has  to  be  imposed.  That  is  the 
province  of  the  jury  under  U  S  constitu- 
tional law  One  great  thing  about  the  United 
States  of  America  is  whoever  the  defendant 
19.  In  our  court  he  receives  a  full  range  of 
constitutional  rlghw  For  example,  when 
Fawaz  Yunis  was  brought  into  the  United 
SUtes  for  prosecution,  the  United  States  ac- 
corded him  an  opportunity  to  challenge  his 
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confession,  to  thallen^re  the  prosecution  pro- 
cedur>8.  to  challenge  the  way  he  was  treated, 
considerations  which  Yunis  and  other  terror- 
ists would  never  drean  of  according  their 
victims.  So  it  Is  a  matte:  for  jury  discretion. 
and  it  might  be  necessary  on  some  extra- 
dition matters  to  make  a  commitment  not 
to  impose  the  death  penalty. 

When  the  United  Stat^es  wa.«  negotiating  to 
try  to  get  Hamadl  back  to  the  United  States 
for  trial  for  the  murder  of  Stethem.  the  com- 
mitment was  made  by  our  State  Department 
that  we  would  not  seek  th-'  death  penalty. 
The  fact  was.  really,  we  did  not  have  the 
death  penalty  available  to  us.  We  could  not 
Impose  it  ex  post  facto.  The  death  penalty 
was  not  In  existence.  This  ought  'o  be  aii  op- 
tion and  ought  to  be  a  remedy  and  ought  to 
be  available  when  evaluating  the  propriety 
of  the  punishment  of  death. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and 
there  are  many  who  have  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  the  death  penalty,  and  I  respect 
that.  But  I  believe  In  a  fair  evaluation  of 
what  Is  appropriate,  what  may  serve  as  a  de- 
terrent and  what  Is  In  society's  Interest  that 
the  death  penalty  ought  to  be  available  for 
certain  kinds  of  outrageous,  heinous,  rei>- 
rebenslble  acts. 

I  believe.  Mr  F'resident.  that  the  death 
penalty  has  to  be  very  carefully  used. 

When  I  ser\'ed  as  district  attorney  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  1966  through  1974.  it  was  my 
policy  to  review  personally  every  case  where 
the  death  penalty  was  to  be  n-auested.  Out  of 
some  500  homicides  a  year  in  the  city  of 
F'hiladelphla,  *he  death  penalty  was  re- 
quested In  a  very  limited  numlier  of  cases.  A 
strict  standard  was  applied  because  I  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  be  very,  very  restrained  In 
the  use  of  the  death  penalty,  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  and  also  as  a  matter  of  retention  of 
the  death  penalty.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can 
be  overused. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  American  jurists,  widely 
respected  for  his  broad  view  of  civil  rights. 
In  1958,  when  he  considered  the  issue  of  the 
death  penalty  and  Its  constitutionality  In 
the  case  of  Trop  versus  Dulles,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  said  the  following: 

"At  the  out.set  let  us  put  to  one  side  the 
death  penalty  as  an  index  of  the  constitu- 
tional limit  on  punishment.  Whatever  the  ar- 
guments may  be  against  capital  punishment 
t)oth  on  moral  grounds  and  In  terms  of  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  of  punishment,  and 
they  are  forceful,  the  death  penalty  has  been 
employed  throughout  our  history  and.  in  a 
day  when  it  is  still  widely  accepted,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  violate  the  constitutional  con- 
cept of  cruelty." 

The  death  penalty  was  considered  at 
length.  Mr.  President,  in  the  1976  decision  of 
Gregg  versus  Georgia,  and  in  the  learned 
opinion  filed  by  Justice  Potter  Stewart, 
joined  in  by  Justice  Powell  and  Justice  Ste- 
vens, there  are  some  verj'  illuminating  de- 
scriptions of  the  purpose  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. Its  proportionality,  and  its  justifica- 
tion. 

Justice  Stewart  wrote  as  follows 

•'Indeed,  the  decision  that  capital  punish- 
ment may  be  the  appropriate  sanction  in  ex- 
treme cases  Is  an  expression  of  the  commu- 
nity's belief  that  certain  crimes  are  them- 
selves so  grievous  an  affront  to  humanity 
that  the  only  adequate  response  may  be  the 
penalty  of  death  " 

He  wrote  further; 

"In  part,  capital  punishment  is  an  expres- 
sion of  society's  moral  outrage  at  particu- 
larly offensive  conduct.  This  function  may 
be  unappealing  to  many,  but  it  is  essential  In 


an  ordered  society  that  asiis  it  citizens  to 
rely  on  legal  processes  rather  than  self-help 
to  vindicate  their  wrongs." 

Justice  Stewart  quotes  fro.m  Lord  Justice 
Denning.  Master  of  'he  Rolia  of  the  Court  of 
.Appeal  In  England,  when  Lord  Justice 
Denning  spoke  to  the  British  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  capital  punishir. .-^r*.  as  follows' 

"Punish.-Tient  is  the  way  In  which  society 
expr-^sses  its  denunciation  of  wrong  doing; 
and  in  order  to  maintain  respect  for  law.  It 
is  essential  that  the  punishment  inflicted  for 
grave  crimes  should  adequately  reflect  the 
revulsion  felt  by  the  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens for  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the 
objects  of  punishment  as  being  deterrent  or 
reformative  or  preventive  and  nothing  else. 
The  truth  is  that  some  crimes  are  so  out- 
rageous that  society  insists  on  adequate  pun- 
ishment, because  the  wrong-doer  deserves  it, 
irrespective  of  whether  it  is  a  deterrent  or 
not." 

Mr,  President.  I  will  come  in  a  moment  to 
some  of  the  other  considerations  on  capital 
punishment  such  as  its  deterrent  effect,  but 
I  t)elieve  that  it  is  both  fair  and  accurate  tc 
say  that,  on  basic  concepts  of  fairness  and 
basic  concepts  of  justice,  the  death  penalty 
is  fair  in  certain  kinds  of  egregious  cases 
like  murder  resulting  from  the  act  of  terror- 
ism. 

I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time,  to  dis- 
cuss the  second  aspect  of  society's  interest 
in  the  death  penalty,  and  that  i.«  as  a  deter- 
rent. 

Again  a  good  starting  point  is  the  com- 
prehensive and  erudite  opinion  of  Justice 
Stewart  m  Gregg  versus  Georgia,  where  he 
summarizes  in  a  few  words  a  great  body  of 
the  raging  debate  on  whether  capital  punish- 
ment is  or  is  not  a  deterrent,  and  Justice 
Stewart  said  this: 

"Although  some  of  the  studies  suggest  that 
the  death  penalty  must  not  function  as  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  deterrent  than  lesser  pen- 
alties, there  is  no  convincing  empirical  evi- 
dence either  supporting  or  refuting  this 
view.  We  may.  nevertheless,  assume  safely 
that  there  are  murderers,  such  as  those  who 
act  in  passion,  for  whom  the  threat  of  death 
has  little  or  no  deterrent  effect.  But  for 
many  others,  the  death  penalty  undoubtedly 
is  a  significant  deterrent.  There  are  care- 
fully contemplated  murders,  such  as  murder 
for  hire,  where  the  possible  penalty  of  death 
may  well  enter  into  the  cold  calculus  that 
precedes  the  decision  to  act.  And  there  are 
some  categories  of  murder,  such  as  murder 
by  life  imprisonment  where  other  sanctions 
may  not  be  adequate  " 

Mr,  President.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  deny 
the  necessity  for  an  additional  penalty  for 
someone  serving  life  imprisonment.  If  a  lifer 
faces  no  penalty  beyond  an  additional  sen- 
tence for  life,  he  can  only  obviously  do  one 
sentence,  why  not  murder  a  g'jard  or  another 
prisoner  when  no  other  penalty  is  present? 

I  think,  too.  Mr.  President,  that  capital 
punishment  is  a  deterrent  just  as  Justice 
Stewart  outlines  it.  Tliere  are  statistics  and 
there  are  studies  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 

A  very  interesting  study  by  Prof.  Steven 
Gabison.  an  econometric  analyst  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  after  studying  some  7.092 
executions  between  1900  and  1986.  that  ap- 
proximately 125.000  innocent  lives  have  been 
saved  by  the  death  penalty. 

These  studies.  Mr.  President,  go  both  ways. 
But  I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
death  penalty  is  a  deterrent  based  upon  sub- 
stantial experience  that  I  have  had  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  cases  where  hoodlums  did 
not  take  along  a  weapon  where  they  were 
about  to  undertake  a  robbery  because  they 


were  worried  about  the  possibility  of  the 
death  penalty:  professional  criminals,  bur- 
glars, robbers,  who  made  forceful  statements 
about  their  concern  about  the  death  penalty. 

There  was  one  very  unique  opinion— it  is  a 
dissenting  opinion— when  tne  Supreme  Court 
of  California  was  badly  divided  on  a  case  of 
capital  punishment,  and  the  majority  re- 
versed the  death  penalty  but  three  of  the  Jus- 
tices came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  death 
penalty  should  have  been  Imposed  And  an 
opinion  by  Justice  McComb  written  in  1961  is 
unique  in  setting  out  some  14  cases  where 
criminals  stated  that  they  did  not  take 
along  a  weapon  or  they  were  concerned 
about  killing  because  the  death  penalty 
might  result. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  dissenting  opinion 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gibson.  C.  J.,  and  Peters.  White  and 
Dooling,  JJ..  concur. 

McComb,  Justice. 

1  dissent. 

First:  I  do  not  believe  that  the  district  at- 
torneys  argument  to  the  jur>'  constituted 
prejudicial  misconduct. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  death  penalty  is  a  deter- 
rent, because 

in.-  Christians  and  Jews  from  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history  have  recognized  that  the 
death  penalty  is  a  deterrent  to  murder. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  contained  In  the  Old 
Testament  isee  New  American  Catholic  Edi- 
tion, The  Holy  Bible  u950i.  the  Lord  spoke  to 
Moses  and  said  "He  that  striketh  and  killed 
a  man:  dying  let  him  die,"  (Leviticus  25. 
verse  17,  i  "If  any  man  strike  with  iron,  ana 
he  die  that  was  struck  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
murder,  and  he  himself  shall  die.  If  he  throw 
a  stone,  and  he  that  is  struck  die  he  shah  be 
punished  in  the  same  manner  If  he  that  is 
struck  with  wood  die  he  shall  be  revenged 
by  the  blood  of  him  that  struck  him.,  •  •  * 
These  things  shall  be  perpetual,  and  for  an 
ordinance  in  all  your  dwellings.  •  •  •  You 
shall  nut  take  mcney  of  him  that  is  guilty  of 
blood  but  he  shall  die  forthwith  "  (Numbers 
35.  verses  16-31./ 

(b  In  the  early  history  of  the  western 
states  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in- 
cluding California,  the  death  penalty  was 
imposed  by  the  early  settlers  to  stop  the  rus- 
tling of  cattle.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  early  days  of  this 
state  the  apprehension  and  hanging  of  cattle 
rustlers  reduced,  and  almost  stopped,  the 
theft  of  cattle, 

(c)  In  the  early  history  of  San  Francisco. 
law  enforcement  broke  down  and  chaotic 
conditions  prevailed.  A  group  of  citizens, 
known  as  the  Vigilantes,  undertook  to  re- 
store order.  To  do  this,  they  apprehended 
criminals  and  after  trial  promptly  executed 
the  guilty  parties  Order  was  restored,  and 
the  civil  authorities  assumed  control  again. 
Clearly  fear  of  the  death  penalty  was  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

id)  Any  prosecuting  attorney  or  criminal 
defense  attorney  or  any  trial  Judge  who  has 
sat  for  a  substantial  period  in  a  department 
of  the  superior  court  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
felony  cases  knows  that  many  felons  are 
careful  to  refrain  from  arming  themselves 
with  a  deadly  weapon  because  they  do  not 
want  to  take  the  chance  of  killing  anyone 
and  suffering  death  as  a  penalty. 

A  few  recent  examples  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  view  are  to  be  found  in  the  following 
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cases  Involvlntr  persons  arrested  by  ofncers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department: ' 

(1*  Marjfaret  Elizabeth  Daly,  of  San  Pedro, 
was  arrested  August  28.  i961.  for  assaulting 
Pete  Gibbons  with  a  knife.  She  stated  to  in- 
vestigating officers:  "Yeh,  I  cut  him  and  I 
should  have  done  a  better  Job  /  would  have 
killed  turn  but  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  gas 
chamber." 

(Ill  Robert  D.  Thomas,  alias  Robert  Hall, 
an  ex-convlct  from  Kentucky:  Melvln  Eugene 
Young,  alias  Gene  Wilson,  a  petty  criminal 
from  Iowa  and  Illinois;  and  Shirley  R  Coffee, 
alias  Elizabeth  Salqutst,  of  California,  were 
arrest^ed  April  25,  1961.  for  robbery  They  had 
used  toy  pistols  to  force  their  victims  into 
rear  rooms,  where  the  victims  were  bound 
When  questioned  by  the  investigating  offi- 
cers as  to  the  reason  for  using  toy  guns  in- 
stead of  genuine  guns,  all  three  agreed  that 
real  guns  were  too  dangerous,  as  if  someone 
were  kilted  in  the  commission  of  the  robberies, 
they  could  all  receive  the  death  penalty. 

(Ill)  Louis  Joseph  Turck.  alias  Luigl 
Furchlano,  alias  Joseph  Farino,  alias  Glenn 
Hooper,  alias  .Joe  Moreno,  an  ex-convlct  with 
A  felony  record  dating  from  1941.  was  ar- 
rested May  20.  1961.  for  robbery.  He  had  used 
guns  in  prior  robberies  in  other  states  but 
simulated  a  gun  In  the  robbery  here.  He  told 
investigating  officers  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  California  death  penalty  although  he  had 
been  In  this  state  for  only  one  month,  and 
said,  when  asked  why  he  had  only  simulated 
a  gun,  "/  knew  that  if  I  used  a  real  gun  and 
that  if  J  shot  someone  in  a  robbery.  I  might  get 
the  death  penalty  and  go  to  the  gcLi  chamber  " 

(Ivi  Ramon  Jesse  Velarde  was  arrested  Sep- 
tember 26.  1960,  while  attempting  to  rob  a  su- 
permarket. At  that  time,  armed  with  a  load- 
ed .38  caliber  revolver,  he  was  holding  sev- 
eral employees  of  the  market  as  hostages.  He 
subsequently  escaped  from  Jail  and  was  ap- 
prehended at  the  Mexican  border.  While 
being  returned  to  Los  Angeles  for  prosecu- 
tion, he  made  the  following  statement  to  the 
transporting  officers:  "I  think  I  might  have 
escaped  at  the  market  If  I  hud  shot  one  or 
more  of  them.  /  probably  would  have  done  it  if 
It  wasn't  for  the  gas  chamber.  I'll  only  do  7  or 
10  years  for  this.  1  don't  want  to  die  no  mat- 
ter what  happens,  you  want  to  live  another 
day." 

(VI  Orelius  Mathew  Stewart,  an  ex-convlct 
with  a  long  felony  record,  was  arrested 
March  3.  1S*0.  for  attempted  bank  robbery 
He  was  subsequently  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  state  prison  While  discussing 
the  matter  with  his  probation  officer,  he 
stated  "The  officer  who  arrested  me  was  by 
himself,  and  If  I  had  wanted.  I  could  have 
blasted  him  /  thought  about  it  at  the  time,  but 
I  changt'd  by  mind  when  I  thought  of  the  gas 
chamber 

(vi)  Paul  .\nthony  Brusseau.  with  a  crimi- 
nal record  In  six  other  states,  was  arrested 
February  6.  1960.  for  robbery  He  readily  ad- 
mitted five  holdups  (if  candy  stores  in  Los 
Angeles  In  this  series  of  robberies  he  had 
only  simulated  a  gun  When  questioned  by 
Investigators  as  to  the  reason  for  his  simu- 
lating a  gun  rather  than  using  a  real  one,  he 
replied  thai  he  did  not  want  to  get  the  gas 
chamber 

(vll)  Salvador  A  Estrada,  a  19-year-old 
youth  with  a  f  jur  year  criminal  record,  was 
arrested  February  2.  1960.  just  after  he  had 
st^jlen  an  auUjmoblle  from  a  parking  lot  by 
wiring  around  the  Ignition  switch.  As  he  was 
being  booked  at  the  station,  he  stated  to  the 
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arresting  ofncers:  "1  want  to  ask  you  one 
question,  do  you  think  they  will  repeal  the 
capiUl  punishment  law.  //  they  do.  we  can 
kilt  all  you  cops  and  judges  without  toorrymg 
about  H." 

(vili)  Jack  Colevris.  a  habitual  criminal 
with  a  record  dating  back  to  1945,  committed 
an  armed  robbery  at  a  supermarket  on  April 
25.  1960,  about  a  week  after  escaping  from 
San  Quentln  PYison.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
was  stopped  by  a  motorcycle  officer. 
Colevris,  who  had  twice  been  sentenced  to 
the  state  prison  for  armed  robbery,  knew 
that  If  brought  to  trial,  he  would  again  ije 
sent  to  prison  for  a  long  term  The  loaded  re- 
volver was  on  the  seat  of  the  automobile  be- 
side him  and  he  could  easily  have  shot  and 
killed  the  arresting  officer.  By  his  own  state- 
ments to  interrogating  officers,  however,  he 
was  deterred  from  this  action  because  he  pre- 
ferred a  possible  life  sentence  to  death  in  the  gas 
chamber. 

(Ix)  Edward  Joseph  Lapienskl,  who  had  a 
criminal  record  dating  back  to  1948,  was  ar- 
rested in  December  1959  for  a  holdup  commit- 
ted with  a  toy  automatic  type  pistol.  When 
questioned  by  Investigators  as  to  why  he  had 
threatened  his  victim  with  death  and  had 
not  provided  himself  with  the  means  of  car- 
rying out  the  threat,  he  stated.  "/  know  that 
if  I  had  a  real  gun  and  killed  someone.  1  would 
get  the  gas  chamber." 

(X)  George  Hewitt  Dixon,  an  ex-convlct 
with  a  long  felony  record  In  the  Elast.  was  ar- 
rested for  robbery  and  kidnaping  committed 
on  November  21,  1959  Using  a  screwdriver  In 
his  jacket  pocket  to  simulate  a  gun,  he  had 
held  up  and  kidnaped  the  attendant  of  a 
service  station,  later  releasing  him 
unharmed.  When  questioned  about  his  using 
a  screwdriver  to  stimulate  a  gun,  this  man, 
a  hardened  criminal  with  many  felony  ar- 
rests and  at  least  two  known  escapes  from 
cusUidy.  Indicated  his  fear  and  respect  for 
the  California  death  penalty  and  stated.  7 
aid  not  want  to  get  the  gas." 

(xi)  Eugene  Freeland  Fitzgerald,  alias  Ed- 
ward FInley,  an  ex-convlct  with  a  felony 
record  dating  hack  to  1951,  was  arrested  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1960.  for  the  robbery  of  a  chain  of 
candy  stores.  He  used  a  toy  gun  In  commit- 
ting the  robberies,  and  when  questioned  by 
the  investigating  officers  as  to  his  reasons 
for  doing  so.  he  stated;  "I  know  I'm  going  to 
the  joint  and  prot)ably  for  life.  //  /  had  a  real 
gun  and  killed  someone.  I  would  get  the  gas  I 
would  rather  have  it  this  way." 

(xU)  Quentln  Lawson.  an  ex-convict  on  pa- 
role, was  arrested  January  24.  1959.  for  com- 
mitting two  robberies  in  which  he  had  simu- 
lated a  gun  in  his  coat  pocket.  When  ques- 
tioned on  his  reason  for  simulating  a  gun 
and  not  using  a  real  one.  he  replied  that  he 
did  not  want  tu  kill  someone  and  get  the  death 
penalty 

(xiili  Theodore  Roosevelt  Cornell,  with 
many  aliases,  an  ex-convlct  from  Michigan 
with  a  criminal  record  of  26  years,  was  ar 
rested  December  31.  1958.  while  attempting 
to  hold  up  the  box  office  of  a  theater  he  had 
simulated  a  gun  In  his  coat  pocket,  and  when 
asked  by  investigating  officers  why  an  ex 
convict  with  everything  to  lose  would  not 
use  a  real  gun.  he  replied.  '//  /  used  a  real 
gun  and  shot  someone.  I  could  lose  my  life 

(xlvi  Robert  Ellis  Blood,  Daniel  B  Grldley. 
and  RU  hard  R  Hurst  were  arrested  Decem- 
tier  3.  1958,  for  attempted  robbery  They  were 
equipped  with  a  roll  of  cord  and  a  toy  pistol 
When  questioned,  all  of  them  stated  that 
they  usisd  the  toy  pistol  because  they  did  not 
want  to  kill  anyone,  as  they  were  aware  that 
the  penalty  for  killing  a  person  in  a  robbery  was 
death  in  the  gas  chamber. 


(6)  The  people  of  the  State  of  California 
have,  through  their  Legislature,  on  many  oc- 
casions considered  whether  the  death  pen- 
alty should  be  abolished  In  this  state— this 
as  recently  as  the  1961  session  of  the  Leglsla- 
ture--and  in  each  instance  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  death  penalty  Is  a  deter- 
rent and  have  retained  it.  Therefore,  the  Ju- 
diciary of  this  state  is  bound  to  follow  the  le- 
gally expressed  will  of  the  sovereign  people 
of  the  State  of  California 

Second  Defendant  did  not  object  to  the 
prosecutor's  statements.  Therefore,  he  can- 
not raise  the  issue  of  their  propriety  on  ap- 
peal unless  they  were  of  such  character  that 
the  error  could  not  have  been  cured  by 
prompt  admonition  and  instructions  of  the 
trial  court.  (People  v  Hampton.  47  Cal.  2d 
239,  240  [3].  302  P. 2d  300  i  In  my  opinion,  any 
alleged  prejudice  could  have  been  cured  by  a 
prompt  request  for.  and  the  giving  of.  an  ad- 
monition and  instruction  by  the  trial  judge. 

Third:  In  my  opinion,  the  trial  Judge  prop- 
erly exercised  his  discretion  in  denying  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the  penalty  phase 

Any  judge  or  attorney  who  has  had  trial 
court  experience  knows  that  a  trial  Judge  Is 
not  always  familiar  with  all  the  procedural 
law  at  the  outset  of  the  trial  of  a  (»se.  This 
is  particularly  true  at  the  present  time  and 
Is  in  part  due  to  the  ever-changing  rules  of 
law.  This  view  was  recently  expressed  by 
Hon.  Evelle  J.  Younger,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Superior  Court,  in  an  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered before  the  Lawyers  Club  The  following 
report  on  Judge  Younger's  remarks  appeared 
in  one  of  the  Los  Angeles  legal  newspapers: 
>«  *  •  • 

"As  an  example  Judge  Younger  noted  the 
recent  changes  in  the  rules  on  admissibility 
of  evidence  obtained  by  Illegal  search  and 
seizure.  We  have  Just  recently  run  the 
gamut  from  the  common  law  rule  that  such 
evidence  was  admissible  in  Federal  or  State 
courts  regardless  of  how  obtained,  if  of  pro- 
bative value,  to  absolute  exclusion.'  The  lat- 
est rule  of  absolute  exclusion  was  handed 
down  this  year  in  the  case  of  Dully  Mapp 
[Dollree  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  364  U.S.  868,  81  S.Ct 
111,  5  L.Ed. 2d  90). 

"Tne  result  of  these  changes  Is  that  It  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  for  local  peace 
officers  to  determine  what  are,  and  what  are 
not,  allowable  procedures  in  'coping  with 
mounting  criminal  activity  '  An  arrest,  he 
stated,  cannot  tie  Justified  if  11  shocks  the 
conscience  but  whose  conscience  is  the  de- 
termining factor'.'  Not  the  community's.  Not 
the  Police  Chiefs  *  •  •  We  are  talking  about 
the  conscience  of  the  Ninth  Member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  And.  we  are 
not  talking  about  his  conscience  yesterday, 
we  are  talking  about  his  tomorrow's  con- 
science 

"If  Judges  and  legal  scholars  have  dif- 
ficulty in  defining  due  process,  one  cAn  sym- 
pathize with  the  lonely  policeman  patrolling 
his  beat  who  is  expected  U)  make  legally  cor- 
rect split-second  decisions,  he  commented 


•The  speaker  concluded  by  reiterating,  'We 
must  zealously  guard  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals; but  In  protecting  the  individual 
charged  with  crime  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  rights  of  society  "  iMetropoU- 
Un  News.  Vol  XXXIX.  No  152  (a-Slfili,  The 
Los  Angeles  Dally  Journal  Vol  LXXIV.  No 
n5(9k'l'61) 

The  result  is  thai  a  trial  judge  must  rely 
to  a  large  measure  upon  the  Information  fur- 
nished him  by  the  attorneys  appearing  be- 
fore him  In  the  present  case  this  was  done 
After  the  trial  judge  expressed  doubts  as  to 
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his  authority  to  reweigh  the  evidence  follow- 
ing the  jury's  fixing  of  the  death  penalty, 
counsel  for  the  defendant  pointed  out  to  him 
that  he  did  have  such  authority  Whereupon 
the  Judge  accepted  the  view  that  he  had  au- 
thority on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  to  re- 
weigh  the  evidence  as  to  the  application  of 
the  death  penalty.  He  then  suited  that  as- 
suming he  had  such  authority,  he  would  deny 
the  motion,  as  the  penalty  was  properly  im- 
posed, and  that  this  view  was  supported  by 
the  fact  that  three  Juries  had  imposed  the 
death  penalty  for  the  crime  of  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted. 

The  problem  presented  is  not  a  mere  aca- 
demic one.  The  people  of  this  state  are  faced 
with  an  extremely  important  situation. 

I  would  affirm  the  judgment  and  the  order 
denying  the  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

Schauer.  Justice  (dissenting*. 

I  concur  in  the  conclusions  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  McComb  and  In  his  reasoning  I  find 
it  necessary,  however,  to  emphasize  my  dif- 
ferences with  the  majority  opinion. 

I  can  understand  with  the  majority  that 
there  is  a  reasonably  debatable  question  as 
to  whether  the  record  affirmatively  and  sat- 
isfactorily shows  that  the  trial  court  per- 
formed its  full  duty  to  Independently  weigh 
the  evidence  as  required  by  People  v. 
Borchers  (1958)  50  Cal. 2d  321.  328  [1.  2].  330  [9. 
10].  325  P. 2d  97  and  People  v.  Moore  (19601  63 
Cal. 2d  451,  454  [2],  2  Cal.Rptr.  6,  348  P.2d  584. 
However,  construing  the  record  favorably  to 
affirmance,  as  is  the  duty  of  a  reviewing 
court,  I  am  satisfied  with  Justice  McComb's 
conclusion  that  the  judgment  should  be  af- 
firmed. 

The  reversal  of  a  judgment  in  a  case  of  this 
character  (and  this  is  a  second  reversal  in 
the  same  case)  even  when  clearly  required 
under  established  law.  is  In  itself  a  serious 
matter.  But  far  transcending  the  importance 
of  the  reversal  in  adverse  effect  on  law  en- 
forcement, are  certain  pronouncements  in 
the  opinion  (hereinafter  quoted)  which, 
whether  so  intended  or  not.  constitute  an  at- 
tack on  the  death  penalty.  I  cannot  find  Jus- 
tification in  fact  or  in  law  for  the  majority's 
criticism  of  the  prosecutor's  argument  to  the 
Jury  regarding  the  death  penalty  or  for  the 
pronouncements  which  constitute  an  under- 
mining attack  on  that  penalty 

The  majority  relate  that  "For  the  third 
time  a  jury  has  fixed  defendant's  penalty  at 
death  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  *  *  *.  [After 
the  first  trial]  the  trial  court  granted  a  new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence, and  we  affirmed  [Citation  ]  Defend- 
ant was  again  *  *  *  found  guilty  *  *  *;  again 
the  Jury  fixed  the  penalty  at  death.  We  af- 
firmed the  Judgment  as  to  the  adjudication 
that  defendant  is  guilty  of  murder  of  the 
first  degree  and  was  sane  *  *  *.  We  reversed 
(McComb.  J  .  and  Schauer.  J.,  dissenting] 
*  *  *  as  to  the  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty because  of  the  admission  of  evidence 
tending  to  inflame  and  prejudice  the  jury. 
(People  V  Love  [1960]  53  Cal  .2d  843  [3 
Cal.Rptr.  665,  350  P.2d  705].)" 

TTie  order  of  the  majority  In  the  above  re- 
ferred to  reversal  is  as  follows  (page  858  of  53 
Cal. 2d,  at  page  674  of  3  Cal.Rptr..  at  page  714 
of  350  P  2d)  "The  Judgment  is  reversed  as  to 
the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty,  and  the 
cause  is  remanded  for  retrial  and  redeter- 
mination of  the  question  of  penalty  only  and 
for  the  pronouncement  of  a  new  sentence  and 
Judgment  In  accordance  with  such  deter- 
mination and  the  applicable  law."  The  appli- 
cable law  Includes  the  provision  of  section 
190  I  of  the  Penal  Code,  that  "Evidence  may 
be  presented  at  the  further  proceedings  on 
the  issue  of  penalty,  of  the  circumstances 


surrounding  the  crime,  of  the  defendant's 
background  and  history,  and  of  any  (acts  m 
aggravation  of  mitigation  of  the  penalty.  The 
determination  of  the  penalty  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  shall  be  *  *  *  on  the  evidence 
presented  *  *  *."  (Italics  added.) 

Yet  today  the  majority  rule  that  (ditto,  p. 
9  [16  Cal.Rptr.  781.  366  P  2d  37])  "Since  it  ap- 
pears. *  *  *  that  the  prosecutor  committed 
prejudicial  misconduct  in  arguing  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  the  death  penalty  to  the  jury, 
the  judgment  •  •  *  must  be  reversed." 

What  possible  rationality  can  be  found  in 
the  provision  of  section  190.1  that  "Evidence 
may  be  presented  *  *  *  on  the  issue  of  pen- 
alty *  *  *  and  of  any  facts  in  aggravation  or 
mitigation  of  the  penalty"  if  evidence  and  ar- 
gument cannot  be  addressed  to  what  is  then 
the  sole  issue  m  litigation?  What  can  the 
words  "Evidence  *  *  *  in  aggravation  or 
mitigation  of  the  penalty"  mean  if  they  do 
not  relate  to  a  basis  for  selecting  as  between 
the  more  drastic  penalty— the  greater  deter- 
rent^-and  the  mitigated  one  of  imprison- 
ment? 

I  agree  with  the  majority  that  (p.  2  of  ditto 
[16  Cal.Rptr.  779,  366  P.2d  35])  "The  court  did 
not  err  in  dismissing  defendant's  subpoena 
for  Governor  Brown  and  Warden  Duffy.  *  *  * 
He  had  subjxjenaed  Governor  Brown  to  elicit 
his  views  on  capital  punishment.  The  pen- 
alties for  first  degree  murder  have  been  fixed 
by  the  Legislature.  (Pen. Code,  §190.)  The  wis- 
dom or  deterrent  effect  of  those  penalties  are 
for  the  Legislature  to  determine  and  are 
therefore  not  Justifiable  issues.  [Manifestly 
the  Legislature  has  made  the  determina- 
tion.] Hence  evidence  as  to  these  matters  is 
inadmissible."  Certainly  the  above  holding  is 
correct.  But  most  assuredly  no  inference  can 
properly  be  drawn  from  that  holding  that  t.he 
Legislature  has  left  any  doubt  that  on  its 
findings  and  in  its  Judgment  both  the  death 
p.fnalty— for  its  greater  deterrent  effect,  par- 
ticularly in  aggravated  cases — and  so-called 
life  imprisonment — with  its  lesser  effect  for 
mitigated  cases — are  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society  in  California. 

But  in  contrast  to  the  law  the  majority  go 
on  to  assert  that  the  judgment  here  must  be 
reversed  and  remanded  for  a  new  (fourth) 
trial  on  the  issue  of  penally  because  '[The 
prosecutor]  stated  as  a  fact  the  vigorously 
disputed  proposition  that  capital  punish- 
ment is  a  more  effective  deterrent  than  im- 
prisonment." Would  "vociferously"  perhaps 
be  a  more  accurate  adverb  than  "vigor- 
ously"? And  since,  as  the  majority  already 
had  held,  the  Legislature  has  fixed  the  pen- 
alties for  first  degree  murder  and  they  "are 
therefore  not  justiciable  Issues."  why  should 
the  prosecutor  not  accept  the  findings  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  law  as  to  the  two  alter- 
native penalties,  exactly  as  he  did,  and  offer 
evidence  and  argument  pertinent  to  the 
jury's  performance  of  duty,  as  clearly  con- 
templated by  the  Legislature  in  its  enact- 
ment of  Penal  Code,  sections  190  and  190.1? 

The  majority  continues:  "The  Legislature 
has  left  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  jury 
the  fixing  of  the  punishment  for  first  degree 
murder  [i.e..  without  any  control  by  the 
Judge  of  their  discretion  but,  of  course,  pre- 
sumably rationally  in  the  light  of  the  evi- 
dence] [Citation.]  There  is  thus  no  legislative 
finding,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  that  capital  punishment  is  or  is  not 
a  more  effective  deterrent  than  imprisonment.  " 
The  italicized  pronouncement,  in  my  view,  is 
obnoxious  to  fact  and  law.  Unsupported  by 
statute  or  prior  decision,  it  is  a  blow  which 
appears  to  be  aimed  directly  against  rational 
application,  and  therefore  toward  ultimate 
abolition,  of  the  death  penalty.  If  the  quoted 


italicized  pronouncement  were  true— that 
there  is  neither  legislative  finding  nor  com- 
mon knowledge  "that  capital  punishment  is 
or  is  not  a  more  effective  deterrent  than  im- 
prisonment" then,  of  course,  the  death  pen- 
alty should  be  abolished. 

Further  implementing  its  tenet  the  major- 
ity opinion  continues:  "Since  evidence  on 
this  question  [presumably  e%ndence  in  aggra- 
vation or  mitigation  of  penalty  as  con- 
templated by  Pena;  Code,  section  190.1]  w  in- 
admissible, argument  thereon  by  prosecution 
or  defense  could  ser\'e  no  useful  purpose,  is 
apt  to  be  misleading,  and  is  therefore  im- 
proper. It  is  true  that  in  People  v  Friend 
[1957]  47  Cal. 2d  749.  766-768.  306  P. 2d  463.  we 
stated  that  counsel  could  advance  'argu- 
ments as  to  which  penalty  will  better  serve 
the  objectives  of  pur.ishment'  and  listed  de- 
terrence of  crime  as  one  of  those  objectives. 
To  the  extent  that  People  v  Friend  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  conclusion  herein  it  is  over- 
ruled." (Italics  added.) 

By  the  above  quoted  holdings  the  majority 
in  effect  place  the  prosecutor  in  a  forensic 
strait  jacket  as  to  argument  for  the  greater 
deterrent.  Those  holdings  also  effectually 
emasculate  the  provision  of  Penal  Code,  sec- 
tion 190.1.  for  the  taking  of  evidence  to  aid 
the  jury  in  making  an  intelligent  and  in- 
formed selection  as  between  the  alternative, 
but  by  no  means  equal,  penalties  of  death  or 
imprisonmnent.  In  so  doli:ig  ii  appears  to  me 
that  the  majority  action  trenches  urwn  an 
invasion  of  the  legislative  province  in  dis- 
regard of  the  distribution  of  powers  pre- 
scribed by  California  Constitution,  article 
m.  section  1.  (Com.pare  Muskopf  v.  Coming 
Hospital  Dlst.  (1961)  55  Cal.2d  211,  213-221.  11 
Cal.Rptr.  89,  359  P.2d  457:  see  also  dissenting 
opinion,  pp  221-224:  Civ.  Code.  §22.3;  Stats. 
1961.  ch.  1404.  p.  3209).  To  the  same  end  to- 
day's majority  also  disregard  the  doctrine  of 
stare  decisis  in  overruling  (as  above  quoted) 
the  decisional  law  which  admittedly  had 
bound  the  trial  court  at  the  time  of  trial. 

Although  overruling  the  cited  decision  the 
majority  rely  on  it  as  a  basis  for  reversal. 
They  say  "That  decision  [Friend  (1957)].  how- 
ever, was  binding  on  the  trial  court  at  the 
time  this  case  was  tried,  and  it  would  have 
been  an  idle  act  for  defendant  to  object  in 
the  trial  court  to  the  prosecutor's  argument 
that  capital  punishment  is  a  more  effective 
deterrent  than  imprisonment.  He  is  therefore 
not  precluded  from  raising  the  question  for 
the  first  time  on  appeal."  The  trial  court 
thus  is  reversed  for  following  the  law  as  it 
existed  at  the  time  of  trial — and  as  it  also  ex- 
isted at  the  tvne  of  this  court  s  first  reversal  of 
the  judgment  and  remand  "for  retnal  and  rede- 
termination of  the  question  of  penalty  only' 

Actually  the  correct  rules,  as  had  been 
held  by  this  court  In  the  Friend  (1967)  deci- 
sion, relative  to  the  selection  of  penalty  las 
between  death  and  so-called  life  Imprison- 
ment) are  stated  or  Indicated  in  the  now 
overruled  case.  Insofar  as  appears  proper  to 
be  quoted  here,  the  opinion  in  that  c&ae  de- 
clares (page  764  [8]  of  47  Cal.2d  at  page  472  of 
306  P.2d):  "We  note  •  *  *  that  the  trend  is  to- 
ward the  more  liberal  admission  of  e'vidence 
pertinent  only  to  the  selection  of  penalty 
For  example,  if  has  become  established  prac- 
tice to  advise  the  jury  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  pardon,  commutation,  pa- 
role, etc.  [Citations.]  Obviously,  the  law  per- 
taining to  pardons,  commutations  and  pa- 
roles has  not  the  slightest  relevancy  to  the 
issue  of  guilt:  it  is  pertinent  only  as  a  fact 
which  may  be  considered  in  selecting  the 
penalty  to  be  imposed;  l.e  .  it  is  evidence 
which  may  be  considered  as  relevant  to  the 
'aggravation'  or  'mitigation'  of  punishment 
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In  the  sense  In  which  those  terms  have  been 
used  in  relation  to  the  selection  of  penalty 
•  •  •  (Ha«e  767  (131,  306  P  2d  at  paKe  474  1 
Tbey  [the  Jury)  should  be  told  •  *  •  that  be- 
yond prescribing  the  two  alternative  pen 
altlea  the  law  Itself  provides  no  standard  for 
their  guidance  In  the  selection  of  the  punish 
ment.  •  *  •  that  in  deciding  the  question 
whether  the  acused  should  be  put  to  death 
or  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  It  l» 
within  their  discretion  alone  to  determine, 
each  for  himself,  how  far  he  will  accord 
weight  to  the  considerations  of  the  sex^eral 
objectivei  of  punishment,  of  the  dvterrence  of 
cnme.  of  the  protection  of  soi'iety.  of  the  dexir- 
ability  of  stern  retribution,  or  of  sympathy  or 
clemency.  '  •  *"  (Italics  in  laat  sentence 
added  )  We  pointed  out  also  that  (footnote  8. 
page  766.  305  P.2d  at  page  474)  "For  some 
years  many  courts  and  writers  on  criminal 
law  and  penology  havp  held  that  the  purpose 
of  legally  adjudicated  punishment  is  not  or 
should  not  be  vengeance,  but  rather  deter- 
rence of  the  offender  and  other  prospective  of- 
fenders from  crime.  •  •  *"'  (Italics  added.)  All 
of  the  foregoing,  the  majority  today  brush 
aside 

Regardless  of  individual  preferences  among 
the  Justices  I  deem  It  to  be  the  duty  of  this 
court  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  l^eglslature 
has  determined  that  the  death  penalty.  In 
the  cases  wherein  It  Is  prescribed.  Is  the 
strongest  deterrent  against  the  commission 
of  such  crimes  The  fact  that  the  Jury  (or  the 
trial  Judgei  has  a  final  power  of  determina- 
tion as  U>  whether  the  death  penalty  or  life 
Imprisonment  shall  be  Imposed  in  a  given 
case  Is  of  course  nor  a  legislative  determina- 
tion that  life  imprlsonmonl  Is  an  ecjually 
strong  deterrent.  It  merely  shows  the  con- 
cern of  the  Legislature  that  liability  to  suf- 
fer the  strongest  deterrent  be  surrounded  by 
the  strongest  safeguards  for  the  accused. 
Even  as  the  death  penally  Is  the  strongest 
deterrent  against  murder,  so  Is  It  also  the 
most  effective  protector  of  the  lives  of  the 
victims  of  those  who  deliberately  choose  the 
commission  of  crimes  of  violence  as  a  profes- 
sion 

That  the  ever  present  potentially  In  Cali- 
fornia of  the  death  penalty,  for  murder  in 
the  lommlssion  of  armed  robbery,'  each  year 
saves  the  lives  of  scores.'  if  not  hundreds  of 
victims  of  such  crimes,  cannot  1  Ihlnlc.  rea 
sonably  be  doubted  by  any  Judge  who  has  had 
substantial  experience  at  the  trial  court 
level  with  the  handling  of  such  persons.  I 
know  that  during  my  own  trial  court  experi- 
ence, which  although  not  extensive  In  crimi- 
nal law.  included  some  four  to  five  years 
(193fr  19341  in  a  department  of  the  superior 
court  exclusively  engaged  in  handling  felony 
cases.  I  repeatedly  heard  from  the  lips  of  rob- 
ber* somf  amateurs  ino  prior  convictions i. 
some  priifehwlonals  iwlth  prlor8>- substan 
tlally  the  same  sUiry  "I  used  a  toy  gun  lor 
a  simulated  gun  or  a  gun  In  which  the  firing 


<  I  a<«  robber  as  the  eiample  for  discussion  be- 
c»u»e  the  doterrpnt  i>fr<>ct  of  the  ilealh  penally  for 
murder  In  the  commiiwion  of  <or  ftllempl  to  commit) 
rotibery  l»  partii-ulary  well  known  among  law  en- 
forccmxnt  ofn.orn  whi>  han<llr  nu^h  ia»?«  at  the  In 
veetlKatlon.  arnwi  and  trial  court  lfv«-l»  Tho  point 
of  my  dlacunlnn.  however  la  t^ually  applicable  tn 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  death  penalty  agalnat 
harmlnx  kidnap  victims  and  aKalnat  murder  com- 
mitted In  the  perpetration  nr  attemtit  to  perpetrate 
arson,  rape  ttunflary  mayhem  or  laacivlous  acta 
upon  a  child  under  the  i<{e  of  fourteen  (See 
Pen  Code,  H309    18»    H«   and  iU  i 

«Acconlln«  to  the  186»  1980  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juatlce  the  number  of  roMierlea  reported  In 
California  In  19M  waa  11. M8 

It  may  be  noted  al»o  that  In  the  aame  year  108,002 
bumlarlea  w,re  reported  In  this  atate 


pin  or  hammer  had  been  extracted  or  dam- 
aged) because  1  dldnt  want  my  neck 
stretched"  I'lTie  penalty,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to.  was  hanging-  death  by  lethal  gas 
was  substituted  In  1941  ) 

I.  of  course,  recognlre  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  in  all  sincerity  urge  that  the  death 
penalty  be  abolished  They  point  tn  the  cases 
which  reach  the  courts  and  say:  ■'See.  It  has 
not  deterred  the  commission  of  these 
crimes."  Certainly  the  potentiality  of  the 
penalty  is  not  100  per  cent  effective  as  a  de- 
terrent ai  to  all  cTimtnals.  But  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  claim  that  because  It  did  not  deter 
alt  It  did  not  deter  any  As  to  each  victim  of 
each  armed  robbery  whose  life  l,»  spared  be- 
cause that  one  robber  was  deterred  from  kill- 
ing. I  dare  say  that  the  victim  and  his  loved 
ones  would  not  quibble  over  the  percentage 
of  the  deterrents  efficacy 

There   are   also   persons   who   entertain    a 
conscientious  scruple  against  any  taking  of 
human    life     When   a   person   who   consclen 
tlously  believes  that  the  sUte  should  never 
Uke  a  human  life  Is  called  upon  to  take  part 
In  the  operation  of  a  death  penalty  law  he. 
understandably— being  conscientious  In  duty 
as  well  as  In  personal  conviction— will  suffer 
grieveously.   Whether  he  shall  advocate  re- 
peal of  the  law  would  be  one  thing:  urging 
forbearance  of  execution  might  be  another 
But  regardless  of  whether  a  person  has  or  has 
not  any  official  connection  whatsoever  with 
law  enforcement,  and  whether  he  realizes  It 
or  not,  the  death  penalty  law  Is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  his  safety.  Whether  any  citi- 
zen  would    urge   amendment   of  the   law   to 
make  Its  application  more  swlrt  and  sure,  or 
would  repeal  It  altogether,  or  change  it  oth- 
erwise, the  decision  he  makes  should  be  of 
grave  concern  to  him— and  to  his  neighbors 
Certainly  each  person  must  live  with  his  own 
conscience    It  is.  however,  to  be  hoped  that 
his  decision,  as  to  any  action  affecting  the 
death   penally   which   is   motivated   by   con- 
science, will  be  an  enlightened  decision,  that 
the  decision  he  makes  will  be  more  than  su- 
perficially consistent  with  his  true  objective 
To  make  such  a  decision  requires  thinking— 
and    Information     By    Information.    I    mean 
facts,   not  theories.   Probably  all  of  us  who 
have  thought  on   the  subjects  and  particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  have  some  responsibil- 
ity in  these  cases  leven  as  remote  as  It  Is  at 
the  appellate  level) — devoutly  wish  that  the 
death  penalty  were  no  longer  necessary    But 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  state  which  Sir 
Thomas   More   envisioned     Until   a   Utopian 
government   has   become   reality,   organized 
society  (If  It  Is  to  exlsti  must  continue  on 
the  posit  of  free  will  and  personal  respon- 
sibility for  one's  choices  of  action  (see  Peo- 
ple v   Oorshen  (1959)  51  Cal  2d  716.  724.  336P.2d 
492)  wltb  sanctions  for  crimes  appropriate  to 
their  gravity    A  good  government  owes  pro- 
tection to  ItB  law  abiding  citizens 

Let  us  consider  further  this  business  of 
armed  robbery  It  Is  much  more  profitable, 
ordinarily,  than  burglary  but  it  entails  more 
risk  Robbery  means  facing  the  victim  and 
taking  the  property  "from  his  person  or  im- 
mediate presence  *  *  *  against  his  will,  ac- 
complished by  means  of  force  or  fear  ' 
(Pen  Code.  J211)  The  victim  (If  not  blind  and 
deaf)  Is  a  potential  witness  Robbery  is  "In 
the  first  degree"  if  "perpetrated  by  torture 
or  by  a  person  being  armed  with  a  dangerous 
or  deadly  weapon  *  *  *"  (Pen  Code.  |2Ua) 
Other  kinds  of  robbery  are  of  the  second  de- 
gree. Robbery  In  the  first  degree  Is  punish- 
able "by  Imprisonment  In  the  state  prison 
*  •  •  for  not  less  than  five  years,  '  that  of  the 
second  degree,  by  Uke  Imprisonment  "for  not 
less  than  one  year  '   [Pen. Code.  $213).  The 


marimum  in  both  cases  Is  life  imprisonment 
Few,  if  any.  law  respecting  people  would  con- 
tend that  these  sentences,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  early  parole  probabilities,  are  too 
severe. 

The  risk  of  undergoing  such  a  sentence  is 
Just  as  much  a  calculated  risk  of  the  profes- 
sional robber  as  is  the  risk  of  deflation  (or 
competition  I  a  calculated  risk  of  the  conven- 
tional businessman.  Bui  the  robber  can  do 
one  thing  that  will  vastly  decrease  the  risk 
of  Identification  and  conviction:  he  can 
eliminate  the  known  witnesses— the  victims 
he  robs.  To  accomplish  any  robbery  he  must 
at  least  make  a  show  of  force  and  Induce 
fear:  and  for  that  reason  he  usually  carries  a 
gun— or  something  that  looks  l;ke  a  gun.  It 
cannot  be  validly  disputed  that  the  choice  as 
to  which  he  carries  -a  gun  or  what  looks  like 
a  gun— is  In  case  after  case  controlled  solely 
by  his  respect  for  the  death  penally  If  the 
punishment  he  risks  for  robbery  is  to  be  im- 
prisonment—and only  imprisonment,  even  if 
he  eliminates  the  only  witness— it  would 
seem  inevitable  that  the  incentive  to  kill 
would  be  greatly  Increased  The  greater 
chance  of  escaping  any  punishment  would.  In 
the  minds  of  some  at  least,  outweigh  the 
slighter  risk  of  having  the  term  increased 
Many  a  robber  who  would  take  the  risk  of  a 
longer  term  would  absolutely  shun  any  plan 
which  sutwtltuted  death  for  imprisonment. 

And  now  I  return  to  the  subject  of  con- 
scientious scruples  against  the  execution  of 
a  human  being.  From  what  has  already  been 
said  It  must  be  obvious  that  I  understand 
that  it  would  be  poignantly  desirable  (in  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  law  enforce- 
ment duties)  for  jurors  and  trial  Judges  par 
tlcularly.  and  also  for  Justices  of  courts  of 
review,  and  governors  or  other  officers  hav- 
ing the  power  of  commutation.  If  the  death 
penalty  were  abolished.  But  1  comprehend 
also  that  It  would  be  tragically  undesirable 
to  the  families  of  the  innocent  victims  who 
would  die  violently  as  a  result 

Because  of  what  my  own  eyes  have  seen 
and  my  ears  have  heard  I  cannot  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  savior  of 
the  lives  of  victims  of  robbers,  kidnapers, 
burglars,  and  criminals  of  similar  disposi- 
tions. But  if  there  were  doubt  in  my  mind  1 
should  resolve  it  In  favor  of  protecting  the 
Innocent  victims  of  the  future  rather  than 
sparing  the  guilty  killers  of  the  past 

Inasmuch  as  todays  majority  opinion  (1> 
may  well  be  construed  as  at  least  approach- 
ing an  Invitation  to  the  Legislature  to  repeal 
the  death  penalty,  (2)  as  it  declares  a  propo 
sltlon  which,  if  accepted,  would  constitute  a 
basis  arguably  demanding  repeal. J  and  (3i  as 
it  shackles  district  attorneys  and  trial 
courts  In  effective  administration  of  the 
present  law  as  it  was  enacted,  it  may  well  be 
that  the  Legislature  should  give  attention  U< 
the  legislation  so  affected  In  that  connec- 
tion, in  view  of  today's  <  ourl  action  and  of 
the  entire  record  of  appeals  from  penalty  de 
terminations  under  Penal  Code,  sections  190 
and  190  1  las  those  sections  were,  reapec- 
tively  amended  and  added  by  Slats  1957,  ch 
1968.  p  3509.  and  SlaUs  1959.  ch  738.  p  2727>. 
the  Ijfglslature  perhaps  will  wish  to  give 
conslderalinn  to  the  possible  desirability  of 
eliminating  the  alternative  of  imprisonment 
in  certain  situations  Ui  be  designated  by  the 
Legislature,  and  making  the  greater  deter 
rent  the  sole  penalty,  to  follow  as  a  matter 
of  law  on  final  conviction  in  any  such  des 
ignated  situation    It  would  seem  that.  If  such 


>W>iy,  Indeed,  ahould  II  not  be  repealed  If  aa  the 
majority  declare  It  IB  no  more  ot  a  deterrent  to 
murder  than  la  mere  impriaonment'' 
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action  is  contemplated,  the  Legislature  in 
Its  study  might  consider  whether  the  greater 
deterrence  of  such  certainty  might  reason- 
ably be  made  applicable  to  those  who  person- 
ally would  kill,  or  direct  another  to  kill,  "in 
the  perpetration  or  attempt  to  perpetrate 
ar^on.  rape,  robbery,  buix'ary,  m.ayhem,  or 
any  act  punishable  under  section  288,"  or  in 
kidnapping  (See  Pen   Code,  §§189,  209  ) 

Finally,  i  emphasize:  each  person  who  offi- 
cially cir  unofficially  participates  in  or  advo- 
cates enforcement,  repeal  or  amendment  of 
the  subject  law— and  who  receives  the  bene- 
fits of  its  protection— must  live  with  his  own 
conscience  But  I  respectfully  and  earnestly 
urge  that  he  who  would  consider  repealing  or 
otherwise  defeating  operation  of  this  law, 
the  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  victims  of  crimes  of  violence, 
will  either  make  sure  that  the  Information 
on  which  he  acts  Is  sound  and  convincing  or 
will  pause  to  consider  what  his  conscience 
may  tell  him  as  to  some  measure  of  moral 
responsibility  for  the  "eliminations"  which 
reason  suggests  may  thereby  be  encouraged. 

McComb.  J.,  concurs. 

Rehearing  denied:  Schauer  and  McComb, 
JJ.,  dissenting. 

There  are  many,  many  cases  like  this, 
some  14  cities  in  this  opinion,  Mr.  President. 
But  I  believe  that  the  realistic  inference,  as 
a  matter  of  human  experience,  are  that  peo- 
ple are  deterred  by  capital  punishment,  that 
those  who  receive  the  death  penalty,  almost 
all  of  them,  ask  for  communtatlon  of  sen- 
tences to  life  imprisonment  because  of  their 
obvious  concern  about  the  death  penality. 

When  Sheik  Obeld  was  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Israelis  earlier  this  year  in  what  was 
an  appropriate  act  of  an  arrest  and  taking 
into  custody  under  international  law  prin- 
ciples, the  one  thing  that  Sheik  Obeid  was 
most  concerned  about  was  the  possibility 
that  he  might  be  extradited  to  the  United 
States  for  the  murder  of  Colonel  Hlgglns  be- 
cause of  the  certainty  of  punishment  in  the 
United  States,  albeit  not  a  death  penalty. 
But  even  a  known  terrorist  like  Sheik  Obeld 
is  worried  about  punishment. 

The  Colombian  drug  dealers  are  very  ap- 
prehensive about  being  brought  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  extradited,  because  once  you  are 
in  the  United  States  Judicial  criminal  Justice 
system,  you  do  not  get  out  even  though  it  is 
only  Jail  and  not  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  President.  Just  a  few  more  comments 
on  this  subject  with  respect  to  what  may  be 
the  differences  with  terrorists  who  may  be 
motivated  by  fanaticism,  who  may  say  they 
are  not  to  be  concerned  about  the  death  pen- 
alty. It  18  entirely  possible  that  some  are  not 
so  concerned. 

The  terrorist  who  drove  his  vehicle,  his 
truck,  laden  with  explosives  into  the  US 
compound  resulting  in  the  death  of  241  U.S. 
Marines  back  on  October  23  of  1983.  may  have 
been  someone  driven  by  a  fanatical  urge.  But 
there  are  many,  many  who  are  concerned 
about  punishment  and  who  would  be  con- 
cerned about  the  death  penalty. 

Sheik  Obeld.  Bahwal  Ghamas.  the  Colom- 
bian drug  dealers,  as  long  as  there  are  any. 
even  one,  who  would  say,  "I  do  not  want  to 
face  the  death  penalty  as  a  result  of  a  pros- 
ecution in  a  United  States  court."  then,  Mr. 
President,  I  say  that  it  Is  appropriate  that 
that  penalty  be  available  In  the  United 
States  prosecution  for  terrorism.  There  is 
absolutely  no  question  from  many.  many, 
many,  many  cases  that  criminals  are  con- 
cerned about  the  death  penalty.  And  mv  own 
view  is  that  terrorists  similarly  have  such  a 
concern  Nobody  can  assert  with  absolute 
posltlveness  what  is  in  any  man's  mind,  but 


as  a  result  of  our  experience.  I  believe  that 
that  is  a  fair  conclusion. 

When  United  States  citizens  are  confronted 
by  terrorists  around  the  world  and  blown  out 
of  airplanes  or  murdered  as  they  discharge 
their  official  duties  in  Greece,  as  one  United 
States  Marine  was  in  1988.  or  murdered  ruth- 
lessly, as  Colonel  Higgins  was  m  Lebanon, 
then  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion allowing  for  the  option  of  imposing  the 
death  penalty. 

[CRS  Issue  Brief  Oct.  9.  1990] 
Terrorist  Lncidents   Lnvolvino   U.S.   Citi- 
zens OR  Property  1981-1990:  A  Chronology 

(By  James  P.  Wootten,  Foreign  Affairs  and 
National  Defense  Division) 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  TERRORIST  ACTIONS 

10  1/90 — An  American  woman,  as  yet  un- 
identified, was  killed  while  travelling  in 
China.  The  victim  was  a  passenger  aboard  a 
plane  that  was  hijacked  and  then  crashed  on 
landing,  hitting  two  other  Jets  and  killing 
127. 

8  2*90— Timothy  Swanson,  a  U.S.  Peace 
Corps  volunteer,  was  released  by  communist 
rebels  in  a  village  about  300  miles  south  of 
Manila.  Mr  Swanson  was  unharmed  after  2 
months  of  captivity. 

54  90— U.S.  Marine  Gunnery  Sgt.  John 
Fredette  was  shot  to  death  outside  Subic 
Base.  50  miles  northwest  of  Manila  and  30 
miles  west  of  Clark  .^FB  No  one  claimed  re- 
sponsibility, although  communist  guerrillas 
are  suspected. 

4,'28/90— American  geologist  Scott  Helmdal 
was  kidnapped  in  Ecuadoran  territory  and 
held  for  ransomi  by  a  Colombian  guerrilla 
group.  American  Battalion.  Heimdal  was  re- 
leased unharmed  on  June  29.  1990. 

114'90 — Gunmen  killed  two  U.S.  airmen  in 
the  Philippines.  Airmen  John  Raven  and 
James  Green  were  shot  as  they  left  a  hotel 
near  Clark  AFB.  50  miles  north  of  Manila.  No 
one  claimed  responsibility,  although  com- 
munist guerrillas  are  suspected. 

a'30/90 — Six  U.S.  Air  Force  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Honduras  were  wounded,  two  seri- 
ously, in  a  sniper  attack  on  their  bus  near 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital.  A  leftist  group,  the 
Morizanlsta  Patriotic  Front,  claimed  respon- 
sibility. 

3. 27 '90— William  Robinson,  an  American 
missionary.  wa«  shot  to  death  by  masked 
gunmen  in  Rashaya  Foukhar.  a  village  in  the 
Israeli-designated  "security  zone  "  in  south- 
em  Lebanon.  The  Lebanese  National  Resist- 
ance Front,  a  leftist  group  aligned  with 
Syria,  claimed  responsibility. 

ai6.'90— 16  Americans  and  three  Panama- 
nians were  slightly  wounded  by  a  bomb  ex- 
plosion in  a  bar  usually  frequented  by  U.S. 
military  personnel  In  Panama  City. 

2'21/90— An  American  geologist,  John  Rob- 
ert Mitchell,  his  Filipino  wife,  and  his  fa- 
ther-in-law were  killed  in  an  ambush  on  a 
road  in  Bohol  province  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  suspected  that  the  victims,  riding  in  an 
open  Jeep,  were  shot  by  rebels 

213/90— Two  U,S.  citizens,  David  Kent  and 
James  Donnelly.  were  kidnapped  in 
Medellln.  Colombia,  by  the  Marxist  Army  of 
National  Liberation  (ELNi  In  protest  of 
President  Bush's  February  15  visit. 

1  1/90— Maureen  Courtney,  of  Milwaukee, 
was  one  of  two  Catholic  nuns  killed  by  shots 
fired  at  their  vehicle  Just  after  dark  on  a 
road  in  Nicaragua,  about  80  miles  southwest 
of  Puerto  Cabezas.  Bishop  Paul  Schmltz.  an- 
other American  In  the  vehicle,  was  wounded. 
The  Sandlnista  government  and  the  U.S.- 
supported  contras  accused  each  other  of  the 
attack. 


ia'2&'89— Two  Americans  were  killed  by 
guerrillas  near  Clark  Air  Force  Base  In  the 
Philippines.  William  H  Thompson  and  Don- 
ald G.  Buchner.  civilian  technicians  hired  by 
Ford  Aerospace  Corporation,  were  employed 
at  small  .Mr  Force  installations  near  Clark 
The  insurgent  New  Philippines  Anny  'SPA 
IS  believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  murders. 

9-20  89— Mrs  Robert  Pugh.  the  wife  of  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Chad,  was  among  the  171 
pa.ssengers  and  crew  killed  when  a  French 
DC-IO  airliner  was  destroyed  by  a  bom.b  over 
a  remote  section  of  Niger  in  West  Africa  An 
anonymous  caller  said  that  the  Shiite  orga- 
nization Islamic  Jihad  was  responsible. 

918  89— The  offices  of  the  .American  Ex- 
press Bank  ir.  East  Beirut  were  damaged  by 
an  explosive  device  planted  in  front  of  the 
main  entrance  to  the  bank. 

7-31  89— US  Marine  Lt  Col.  William  Rich- 
ard Higgins,  a  hostage  m  Lebanon  since  Feb. 
18.  1988.  was  reportedly  hanged  by  his  captors 
in  retaliation  for  the  Israeli  seizure  of  a  Shi- 
ite cleric  in  southern  Lebanon,  Experts  be- 
lieve that  Higgins  was  killed  much  ear:ier  by 
the  "Organization  for  the  Oppressed  on 
Earth."' 

7  1389— Seven  U.S.  soldiers  were  wounded, 
three  seriously,  by  a  bom.b  attack  as  they 
were  leaving  a  discotheque  m  the  Honduran 
port  of  La  Ci^iba.  No  one  claimed  responsibil- 
ity. Four  suspects  were  held. 

62a89— Chris  George,  an  American  aid 
worker  in  the  Israeli-occupied  Gaza  Strip. 
was  released  after  30  hours  m  the  hands  of 
Palestinian  kidnappers  George  was  taken  by 
three  gunmen  who  claimed  to  be  part  of  the 
PFLP  Demands  for  the  release  of  7  Palestin- 
ians prisoners  held  by  Israel  were  ignored 
and  George  was  released  unharmed 

621  89 — An  American  nun  was  shot  in  El 
Salvador  by  unknown  assailants.  Sister 
Mary  MacKey.  63.  was  seriously  wounded  as 
she  rode  in  a  pickup  truck  along  a  road  10 
miles  south  of  San  Salvador  The  shot  came 
from  another  truck  carrying  six  men.  No  one 
claimed  responsibility. 

4.'21 '89— Colonel  James  N  Rowe.  a  U.S. 
military  adviser  to  the  Philippines,  was  shot 
to  death  in  his  car  on  a  crowded  Manila 
street.  An  urban  guerrilla  band  from  the  New 
People's  Army  (NPA  i  Is  suspected. 

3,'1(V89— A  bomb  exploded  under  a  van  being 
driven  by  Sharon  Lee  Rogers,  wife  of  the 
captain  of  the  U.S.S.  Vlncennes  that  mlstak- 
ably  shot  down  one  Iranian  Jet  last  July. 
Mrs.  Rogers  was  unharmed,  but  the  van  was 
demolished.  Speculation  is  that  terrortam 
was  involved  and  that  Iran  was  connected. 

12'21/88— Pan  Am  flight  103.  just  out  of  Lon- 
don's Heathrow  airport  en  route  to  New  York 
City,  exploded  In  the  air  about  6  miles  south- 
east of  the  Scottish  town  of  Lockerbie.  All 
259  persons  on  board  the  plane  were  killed  In 
the  explosion  and  crash.  About  17  Scottish 
residents  of  the  town  were  killed  by  the  fall- 
ing wreckage.  There  is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  cargo  hold 
of  the  plane.  Several  terrorist  organizations 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  Incident,  the 
most  likely  being  the  radical  PFLP-GC. 
headed  by  Ahmed  Jabril. 

7'17''88 — Unknown  assailants  fired  upon  6 
.U.S.  servicemen  In  the  small  town  of  San 
Pedro  Sula.  about  125  miles  north  of  the 
Honduran  capital.  Tegucigalpa. 

&^a«8— Navy  captain  William  E.  Nordeen. 
the  U.S.  defense  attache  in  Greece,  was 
killed  by  a  bomb  as  he  was  driving  to  the 
embassy  flx)m  his  residence  in  an  Athens 
suburb.  The  bomb  was  apparently  placed  in 
the  trunk  of  a  parked  car  and  detonated  by 
remote  control.  A  radical  terrorist  group 
called  November  17  claimed  responsibility 
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MV88— Three  Americans  were  amonK  those 
wounded  In  a  hotel  In  Khartoum.  Sudan, 
when  It  was  attaclced  by  terrorists  armed 
with  machine  guns,  grenades,  and  tear  gas. 
Seven  people  were  killed  In  the  attack  and  21 
were  wounded  Five  of  the  dead  were  foreign- 
ers. Including  a  British  family  of  4.  Police  ar- 
rested 3  gunmen  carrying  Lebanese  pass- 
ports 

tl,V88  A  iximb  expltxled  outside  an  Air 
Kofte  radio  relay  station  near  Torrejon.  a 
large  US  air  base  outside  Madrid.  The  bomb 
caused  minor  damage  to  the  Installation  and 
no  one  was  injured  by  the  explosion. 

4/14,8*  Angela  Simone  Santos,  a  31-year- 
old  Navy  petty  officer  stationed  In  Naples, 
was  killed  by  a  car  bomb  that  exploded  out- 
side an  American  USO  club  In  that  city. 
Four  other  US  sailors  were  wounded  by  the 
explosion.  Four  Italians  were  also  killed  and 
at  least  17  others  injured  by  the  attack  A 
unit  of  the  Japanese  Red  Army  calling  Itself 
the  Jihad  Brigade  claimed  responsibility. 

218.88-  A  US  Marine  officer  serving  with 
the  UN  observer  group  in  Lebanon  was  kid- 
napped Lt.  Col  William  R  Hlggens  was 
taken  from  his  car  near  Tyre,  a  port  In 
southern  Lebanon,  by  gunmen  believed  to  be 
members  of  the  Moslem  fundamentalist 
Party  of  God.  This  brings  to  10  the  number  of 
U.S.  hostages  still  in  I.^banon 

12/27/87— Ronald  Strong,  an  American  sail- 
or, died  from  wounds  received  December  26, 
In  a  grenade  attack  on  a  temp<jrary  USO 
club  in  Barcelona.  Spain  The  Catalan  Red 
Liberation  Army,  a  new  organization, 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack,  which 
Injured  9  other  US.  sailors 

11'2&87  Two  American  servicemen  and  a 
Flllpini)b<irn  U  S  Air  Force  retiree  were 
killed  near  Clark  Air  Force  Base  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. The  2  airmen  were-  AlC  Randy  A 
Davis  and  Sgt  Steven  Faust.  The  other  man 
was  Herculana  Manganta.  a  retired  Air  Force 
sergeant  The  killers  could  have  been  com- 
munist NP.\  rebels  or  right-wing  military 
extremists 

ft7787  A  bomb  blast  In  central  Athens 
caused  exten.slve  structural  damage  to  the 
US  military  commissary  The  Revolution- 
ary Popular  Struggle,  a  leftist  guerrilla 
ifri>up.  Llalme<l  responsibility. 

&  10.87  Nine  U.S.  servicemen  were  Injured 
by  a  Iximb  attack  on  a  bus  near  Athens.  No- 
vember 17.  an  urban  guerrilla  group,  claimed 
responsibility 

&&87  Five  U  S  soldiers  on  duty  in  Hon- 
duras were  slightly  wounded  when  a  bomb 
exploded  outside  a  restaurant  In 
Commayagua  (the  main  U  S  base  in  Hon- 
duras), a  small  city  near  Palmerola  Another 
American,  a  civilian  contractor  working  at 
Palmerola.  was  also  wounded  No  one  has 
claimed  reHponslblllty  for  the  tximblng 

&17  87  Charles  G!as.x.  a  U  S  TV  Journalist. 
waa  kidnapped  in  Let>anon  along  with  his 
host.  .Ml  Oseiran.  son  of  the  I>ebanese  Min- 
ister of  Defense  A  Stjile  Department  spokes- 
woman said  that  Glass  wa.s  in  Lebanon  with- 
out official  knowledge  and  In  technical  vio- 
lation of  U  S  passport  rules  imposed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1967  to  keep  Americans  out  of  that 
country  No  one  has  claimed  responsibility. 
Glass  escaped  from  his  ca(.tora  on  Aug  18. 
1987 

&9i87  Two  Nimbs  exploded  on  the  grounds 
of  the  American  Kmhassy  in  Rome  Another 
bt)mb  de8troyp<l  a  car  parked  on  a  street, 
next  to  the  embassy  There  were  no  Injuries 
by  the  blastn 

^■2687  Two  US  Embassy  officials  were 
injured  in  a  Cairo  suburb  The  wounded  men 
were  Dennis  I.  Williams,  the  embassy  secu- 
rity I  hlef.  and  John  Hucke.  his  assistant   An 


anonymous  caller  later  said  that  a  group 
called  •Egypt's  Revolution"  was  responsible 
for  the  attack,  the  first  in  Egypt  against 
Americans  since  relations  were  restored  n 
1973 

4/24/87-  Sixteen  Americans  were  Injured 
when  a  bomb  exploded  under  a  bus  carrying 
them  to  the  US  base  near  Hellenlkon  near 
Athens.  The  Injured  included  12  military  and 
4  civilian  dependents.  November  17.  a  Greek 
guerrilla  group,  later  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  attack. 

124/87— Gunmen,  posing  as  Lebanese  po- 
licemen, seized  3  Americans  and  an  Indian 
from  the  campus  of  Beirut  University  Col- 
lege, not  to  be  confused  with  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut,  which  Is  about  3  blocks 
south  In  Moslem-controlled  West  Beirut  The 
3  Americans  were  Alann  Steen.  Jesse  Turner. 
and  Robert  Polhill.  The  Indian,  a  longtime 
US  resident  associated  with  other  US.  uni- 
versities, was  Mltheleshwar  Singh.  All  were 
employed  as  professors  at  the  US.  sponsored 
school  Several  groups  have  been  mentioned 
as  the  abductors. 

10/31'86—Edward  Austin  Tracy,  an  Amer- 
ican and  long-time  resident  of  Moslem-con- 
trolled west  Beirut  was  kidnapped,  becoming 
the  7th  US  citizen  held  hostage  by  Lebanese 
extremists  A  group  calling  itself  the  Revolu- 
tionary Justice  Organization  said  It  seized 
Tracy,  accusing  him  of  spying  for  the  United 
States  and  Israel  The  same  group  took  re- 
sponsibility for  seizing  another  American. 
Joseph  Cicipplo.  a  month  earlier 

10/28/86-  Two  bombs  exploded  at  separate 
military  installations  In  Puerto  Rico.  Injur- 
ing 1  person  and  causing  extensive  damage 
Eight  other  bombs  were  later  discovered  and 
defused.  Three  pro-independence  groups 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  actions. 

9»'12/86— Joseph  Cicipplo.  an  American  on 
the  staff  of  the  American  University  In  Bel- 
rut  lAUB).  was  seized  by  5  armed  men  while 
crossing  the  AUB  campus  In  west  Beirut. 
Cicipplo.  a  convert  to  Islam  and  married  to 
a  Lebanese  woman  who  works  for  the  US 
Embassy  in  east  Beirut,  was  struck  on  the 
head  and  forced  into  a  car  by  his  assailants. 
No  one  claimed  responsibility  for  the  kid- 
napping. 

9.^'86— Frank  Herbert  Reed,  headmaster  of 
the  Lebanese  International  School,  was  kid- 
napped In  south  Beirut,  near  Beirut  Hospital 
Islamic  Jihad,  a  Shi'lte  terrorist  organiza- 
tion, claimed  responsibility  for  the  kidnap- 
ping The  caller  alleged  that  Reed  was  a  CIA 
agent  and  had  converted  to  Islam  and  a  mar- 
ried Syrian  woman  as  a  cover  for  his  Intel- 
ligence activities. 

ftiSe— Pan  Am  flight  73  was  hijacked  In 
Pakistan  At  5  55  PM  (Washington  time).  4 
Arab-speaking  gunmen  seized  a  PanAm  747 
at  Karachi  International  Airport  as  the 
plane  was  loading  passengers  for  a  flight  to 
Frankfort.  Germany  The  hijackers  held  374 
passengers  and  15  crew  members  hostage  for 
16  hours  while  sporadic  negotiations  were  at- 
tempted. Suddenly,  at  9  45  PM  the  following 
night  when  the  ground  power  units  run  out 
of  gas  and  lights  dimmed  on  the  plane,  the 
gunmen  panicked  and  began  firing  indis- 
criminately at  the  huddled  passengers  Be 
fore  Pakistani  commandoes  could  storm  the 
plane.  21  hostages  were  dead  and  more  than 
60  were  seriously  wounded  Four  Americans 
were  among  those  killed 

8/1186  The  US  Citibank  office  In  Paleo 
Fallro.  an  Athens  suburb,  was  heavily  dam- 
aged by  a  firebomb  allegedly  thrown  by  the 
■Revolutionary  Popular  Struggle",  a  terror- 
ist group  operating  In  the  Athens  area. 
There  were  no  personal  Injuries  reported 


ai(Va6-A  US.  soldier's  car  was  blown  up 
by  a  bomb  In  Hanua.  West  Germany,  a  small 
town  located  near  the  city  of  P'rankfort. 

6/7/86- -A  second  US.  soUder  died  from  inju- 
ries he  received  during  the  bombing  of  a 
West  Berlin  discotheque  on  Apr  5  Staff  Ser- 
geant James  E  Golns,  26.  of  EUerbee.  NO. 
died  In  a  West  Berlin  hospital,  the  second 
American  and  the  third  victim  of  the  bomt)- 
Ing  blamed  on  Libyan  agents  In  Berlin,  lead- 
ing up  to  the  U.S.  raids  on  that  country  on 
Apr  15 

5-28.86— A  bomb  exploded  outside  a  PanAm 
airline  office  In  Karachi.  Pakistan,  killing  1 
local  citizen  and  injuring  4  others  No  Ameri- 
cans were  Injured  in  the  blast 

S6.86— A  bomb  exploded  at  Heidi  barracks. 
a  small,  unguarded  US.  installation  near 
Klrchhelnbolanden  about  35  miles  south  of 
P'rankfurt,  West  Germany 

4'29tfl6— A  bomb  blast  caused  minor  damage 
to  the  US  Ambassador's  residence  In 
Santiago.  Chile  A  bomb  also  went  off  in 
front  of  a  Mormon  church  These  were  2  of  a 
number  of  bombs  that  exploded  In  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso  LeRlst  guerrillas  were  sus- 
pected of  setting  off  the  bombs. 

4/26'86— An  explosion  seriously  damaged 
the  American  Express  office  in  Lyon.  France. 
Injuring  1  person. 

Police  defused  a  car  bomb  outside  the  US 
Embassy  In  Mexico  City.  Mexico.  A  group 
calling  iuself  the  ■Simon  Bolivar  Anti-Impe- 
rlalist  Command  "  claimed  the  bomb  was  In- 
tended as  retaliation  for  the  US  attack  on 
Libya  on  Apr.  15 

4/25/86— Unknown  gunmen  shot  and  killed 
the  managing  director  of  the  US.  Black  and 
Decker  firm  in  Lyon.  France.  The  victim. 
Kenneth  Marston.  43.  was  a  British  subject. 
It  Is  not  clear  if  the  shooting  was  related  to 
terrorism  or  was  related  to  recent  organized 
crime  thefts  from  Black  and  Decker. 

Arthur  PoUlck.  41.  a  U  S.  Embassy  commu- 
nications officer  in  Sanaa.  North  Yemen,  was 
shot  and  wounded  while  driving  home  from 
church  services 

4  2186— A  bomb  exploded  outside  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Lima.  Peru  There  was  a  bomb 
threat  to  the  U  S  Information  Office  In  Dar 
ea  Saalam.  Tanzania.  No  one  was  Injured 

4  19/86— A  bomb  exploded  ouUlde  the  Mor 
mon  church  In  Puerto  Ordaz,  Venezuela 

4/18/86— Turkey  arrested  4  Libyans  at- 
tempting to  place  a  bomb  In  a  US.  officers' 
club  In  Ankara  The  same  day  a  bomb  was 
defused  at  a  Turkish-owned  American  Ex- 
press bank  in  Istanbul  Turkey  has  also  ap- 
prehended 10  people.  2  Tunisians  and  8  Turks. 
suspected  of  plotting  to  attack  the  U.S.  con- 
sulate, the  former  US.  consul  general,  and 
the  Turklah-Iraql  pipeline 

4'17fl6  Peter  Kllbum.  a  librarian  at  the 
American  University  of  Beirut.  I^ebanon.  was 

1  of  3  westerners  killed  as  apparent  revenge 
for  the  air  raids  on  Libya  Apr  15  KUburn. 
62.  disappeared  In  West  Beirut  Dec  3.  1964 
The  pro-Libyan  Arab  Fedayeen  cells  claimed 
responsibility  for  Kilburn  s  death   The  other 

2  victims  were  British  schocj]  teachers  John 
Leigh  Douglas  and  Philip  Pa.iripld.  who  were 
kidnapped  in  West  Beirut  Mar  28.  1986 

A  fire  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  U  S  Marine 
guard  compound  for  the  US  Emliassy  In 
Tunis.  Tunisia,  setting  a  cat  on  fire  No  one 
was  Injured 

A  grenade  exploded  outside  the  U  S  con- 
sulate in  San  Jose.  Coat*  Rica  There  were 
no  injuries  and  only  minor  damage  There 
were  also  tomb  threat*  at  the  U  S  Embassy 
in  Lagos  Nigeria,  and  the  U  S  Army  South- 
ern Command  headquarters  In  Panama 

4,1S86  William  J  Calkins,  an  American 
employee  of  the  US    Embassy  in  Khartoum. 
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Sudan  was  shot  and  wounded  while  riding 
home  from  the  Embassy  The  shooting  was 
believed  to  be  in  retaliation  for  the  U.S.  air 
raids  on  Libya  earlier  In  the  day. 

4S86^  Army  Sgt.  Kei.neth  T.  Ford  of  De- 
troit. MI.  was  killed  in  a  bomb  explosion  in 
a  West  Berlin  Discotheque.  A  T-arkish 
woman.  Nermin  Haney.  was  also  killed. 
There  were  nearly  200  people  injured,  includ- 
ing 64  Americans  Or.  Apr.  15.  1986.  President 
Reagan  said  intelligence  Intercepts  linked 
Libya  to  the  Berlin  bombing,  which  justified 
the  U.S  attack  on  Libya  that  day  as  "self- 
defense.  " 

4,'2.86— Four  Americans  were  killed  and  9 
people  including  5  Americans,  were  Injured 
in  a  bomb  explosion  aboard  TW'A  Flight  840 
en  route  from  Rome  to  Athens.  Alberto 
Osplna  of  Stratford.  CT.  o2-year-old  Demetra 
Stylianopoulos,  her  24-year-old  daughter 
Maria  Klug,  and  9-month-olr!  granddaughter 
Demetra  Klug,  all  of  Annapolis.  MD  were 
killed.  The  plane  landed  safely  at  the  Ath- 
ens. Greece  airport. 

3/22/86— A  statue  of  Harry  Truman  in  Ath- 
ens was  destroyed  by  an  explosion.  A  Greek 
revolutionary  group  claimed  responsibility. 
The  statue  was  restored  and  replaced  in  Au- 
gust 1987  by  the  Greek  government. 

2ift'86— A  car  bomb  exploded  at  the  U.S. 
embassy  in  Lisbon.  Portugal.  There  were  no 
injuries  nor  other  damage. 

2 15'86— Unidentified  gunmen  killed  a  U.S. 
Citizen.  Peter  Hascall.  In  San  Salvador,  El 
Salvador  Hascall  was  engaged  in  selling 
military  patrol  boats  to  the  Salvadoran  navy 
for  a  Louisiana  shipbuilding  company.  There 
is  some  question  whether  this  was  a  terrorist 
incident  or  a  street  crime. 

12/27/85— Palestinian  gunmen  attacked  air- 
ports at  Rome  and  Vienna  with  grenades  and 
machine  guns,  killing  18  (including  5  Ameri- 
cansi  and  wounding  116  (22  Americans).  A 
note  found  In  the  pocket  of  I  terrorist 
claimed  rt-sponsibility  for  the  "Martyrs  of 
Palestine."  but  officials  believe  that  was  a 
p.ieudonym  for  Abu  Nidal's  Revolutionary 
Fatah  group.  (The  slain  Americans,  all  of 
whom  died  in  the  Rom.e  attack,  were  John 
Buonocore.  20,  of  Delaware.  Frederick  Gage. 
29.  6f  Wisconsin;  Don  Daland.  30.  of  Florida; 
Natasha  Simpson.  11.  of  Rome;  Elena 
Tomarello,  67.  of  Florida  i 

1! '24,85— Thirty-three  Americana  were 
among  36  wounded  when  a  car  bomb  exploded 
at  a  U.S.  Army  shopping  center  in  Frank- 
furt. West  Germany. 

11 '23.85— Arab  gunmen  of  uncertain  politi- 
cal affiliation  hijacked  an  Egypt  Air  flight 
and  landed  at  Malta  after  an  in-Paght  gun 
battle  with  Egyptian  security  guards.  Three 
Americans  and  2  Israelis  were  shot  at  close 
range  and  dumped  onto  'he  runway;  one 
from  each  country  was  killed  and  the  others 
injured.  During  the  Egyptian  commando  as- 
sault OP  the  plane  on  Nov  24.  56  passengers 
were  killed  and  the  I  surviving  terrorist  was 
arrested. 

10785— Four  Palestinian  gunmen  hijacked 
the  Italian  cruise  ship  'Achille  Lauro"  off 
Alexandria.  Egypt,  with  80  passengers  and 
320  crewmen  ab<jard.  sailed  it  to  Syria  and 
Cyprus  (Where  it  was  refused  port  entry j  and 
back  to  F^ypt.  While  off  the  Syrian  port  of 
Tartus.  the  terrorists  killed  wheelchair- 
bound  American  I.«on  Klinghoffer.  Egypt 
and  Italy  negotiated  the  return  of  the  ship 
and  the  remaining  hostages  on  board  in  ex- 
change for  safe  passage  out  of  Egypt  for  the 
terrorists.  On  Oct.  10.  American  F-14  fighters 
accompanied  by  E  2C  electronic  surveillance 
planes  intercepted  an  Egyptian  jet  carrying 
the  hijackers  and  ftrced  it  down  at  the  Itaj- 
ian-NATO   base   at   Slgonella.    Italy   ordered 


the  terrorists  tc  stand  trial  but  released  1 
Palestinian  negotiator  .Muhammad  Abbas 
Zaida.  alias  Abu  Abbasc  The  sharp  U.S.  pro- 
test over  the  release  of  Abbas  provoked  a  cri- 
sis in  the  Italian  government  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Bettino  Craxi 

9  1685— Nine  Americans  were  among  38  peo- 
ple injured  when  a  Palestinian  threw  a  hand 
grenade  at  an  outdoor  cafe  in  Rome, 

8i&85— Two  bombs  exploded  at  a  U.S. 
Army  Installation  near  the  Netherlands- 
West  Germany  border,  damaging  a  radio 
tower.  Two  other  incendiary  devices  were 
discovered  and  defused. 

8  1285— An  incendiary  device  was  found  by 
cleaning  women  in  the  sleepink'  quarters  on  a 
U.S.  Army  troop  train  in  West  Germany  The 
bomb  had  failed  to  explode  because  it  was  de- 
fective. 

8  8  85-  Two  arsonists  fled  when  they  were 
discovered  trying  to  set  fire  to  a  U.S.  cul- 
tural center  in  Hamburg. 

A  car  bomb  exploded  outside  the  .^ead- 
quarters  of  the  U.S.  Rhein-Main  airbase  near 
Frankfurt,  killing  2  Americans  and  wound- 
ing about  20  other  U.S.  and  West  German 
citizens  The  West  German  Red  Arrr.y  Fac- 
tion and  the  Frencn  Direct  Action  claimed 
responsibility  in  a  letter. 

7  2286— The  Copenhagen  offices  of  North- 
west Orient  Airlines  and  a  nearby  Jewish 
synagogue-nursing  home  were  damaged  by  a 
bomb  that  killed  1  and  injured  26.  Islamic 
Jihad  claimed  responsibility  in  Beirut. 

7  1  85— Unknown  terrorists  bombed  the  Ma- 
drid offices  of  Trans  W.jrld  Airlines  and  Brit- 
ish Airways,  apparently  in  ret.aliation  for 
President  Reagan's  threat  the  previous  day 
to  strike  against  terrorism. 

6  19  85— Leftist  gunmen  shot  and  killed  13 
people,  including  4  U.S.  Marines  and  2  U.S. 
businessmen,  as  they  sat  in  a  sidewalk  cafe 
in  San  Salvador  Two  days  later  the  Urban 
Guerrillas-Mardoqueo  Cruz  group,  associated 
with  the  leftist  FMLN.  took  responsibility 
(Five  Salvadorans.  a  Chilean,  and  a  Guate- 
malan were  also  killed.)  Military  officials 
announced  that  3  leftist  rebels  had  been  ar- 
rested Aug,  27  in  connection  with  the 
slayings;  another  suspect  had  'been  shot  and 
killed  in  the  arrest  and  7  more  suspects  were 
still  at  large, 

614  85— Shi'lte  gunmen  hijacked  TWA 
flight  847  from  Athens.  Greece.  The  hijackers 
shot  and  killed  US.  Navy  di\er  Robert 
Stetham  in  Beirut,  and  dispersed  the  remain- 
ing hostages  throughout  the  city.  On  June 
30.  39  American  citizens  were  released  ;n  Da- 
mascus. 

ft^SS— The  Dean  of  l!.e  School  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  American  University  of  Bei- 
rut. Thomas  B  Sutherland,  was  Kidnapped, 
Sutherland  may  nave  been  miistaker.  for  AUB 
President  Calvin  Plimpton, 

5  2885— The  director  of  the  AUB  hospital. 
David  Jacobsen.  was  seized  in  Beirut. 

4 1285- An  explosion  in  a  restaurant  fre- 
quented by  US,  servicemen  near  Madrid  in- 
jured 14  US.  personnel  and  family  members. 
Islamic  .Iihad  made  the  ■■most  reliable  " 
claim  fcr  the  bombing,  the  Basque  separatist 
group  ETA  also  claimed  responsibility. 

3.1685— Terry  Anderson  the  chief  Middle 
East  correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press, 
was  kidnapped  m  Beirut. 

2285— Seventy-eight  persons,  mostly  US, 
citizens,  were  injured  when  a  bomb  exploded 
at  a  bar  frequented  by  U.S.  military  person- 
nel in  an  Athens.  Greece,  suburb.  The  Na- 
tional Front,  a  previously  unknown  group. 
claimed  responsibility,  saying  the  act  was 
directed  at  Americans  responsible  for  ■'the 
continuing  occupation  of  Cyprus."  (While 
the  bomb  caused  no  fatalities,  some  of  the 


seriously  injured  were  airlifted  to  a  U.S. 
military  base  in  West  Germany  for  treat- 
ment, I 

1  1585— The  Communist  Combatant  Cells 
exploded  a  car  bom.b  at  a  U,S,  military  recre- 
ation center  in  Brussels.  One  military  police- 
man was  injured  and  the  blast  caused  J500.000 
damage, 

1 886— Fr,  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco.  a 
Roman  Catholic  pnest  and  the  director  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  Services  operation  in 
Lebanon,  was  taken  hostage. 

I '286— The  homes  of  the  U,?  and  French 
consul?  general  were  firebombed.  The  next 
day  an  f^m.pty  guardpost  at  the  U.S.  Army 
headquarters  in  Heidelberg  airfield  was  also 
bomoed.  No  injuries  were  .-eported.  and  the 
Red  Army  Faction  claimed  rf^sponsibllity. 

1228  84— U.S.  citizens  Gerhart  Opel  and 
Alan  Bongard  were  taken  hostage  along  with 
20  other  foreign2rs  by  .\ngG.an  rebels  The 
National  Union  for  the  Total  Independence 
of  Angola,  led  by  Jonas  Savlmbi.  took  the 
hostages  d'orlng  a  raid  on  a  diamond-mining 
complex  close  to  the  Zairan  border  The 
Americans  were  crew  mem.bers  for  the  TVans- 
American  airline,  which  had  contracted  to 
fly  supply  rjns  for  the  Angolan  government. 

12484-  Four  Islamic  Jihad  terrorists  hi- 
jacked a  plane  bound  for  Pakistan  from  Ku- 
wait, ordered  it  Town  to  Tehran,  and  killed 
2  Agency  for  International  Developm.ent 
(AID)  officials  before  surrencering  to  Iranian 
security  forces  who  stormed  the  plane. 
Charles  Hegna  and  William,  Sar.ford  we.-e  fa- 
tally shot,  and  the  2  other  .^mer.cans  on 
board.  AID  official  Charles  Kaspar  and  busi- 
nessman John  Costa,  were  torturei  d-urlng 
the  ordeal.  The  United  States  issued  a  state- 
ment of  thanks  to  Iran  after  the  plane  was 
successfully  retaken  by  Iranian  forces,  but 
subsequently  charged  Iran  with  a'dlng  the 
terrorists  after  the  2  US,  hostages  were  safe- 
ly en  route  to  Kuwait, 

12'a84— Peter  K.lburn.  a  US.  citizen  and  a 
librarian  at  AUB.  disappeared  in  Beirut. 

:r2684— The  Popular  Forces  of  25  April 
fired  four  60-r-m  m.ortar  rounds  at  the  U.S. 
Em.bassy  in  Lisbon,  No  injuries  were  re- 
ported. 

9'20'84— A  small  van.  loaded  with  approxi- 
m«ately  400  pounds  of  explosives,  drove  past  a 
guard  checkpoint  to  the  front  of  the  U  S. 
Em.bassy  annex  in  Awkar.  Lebanon,  where  it 
exploded,  killing  23  2  Americans-  and 
wounding  71  i20  Amencans;.  The  driver  was 
shot  and  killed  by  British  security  guards. 
Islamic  Jihad  claimed  responsibility  in  a  call 
to  Agence  France-Presse 

S'SC 84— Linda  Frazier.  a  U.S.  Journalist 
working  m  Latin  America,  was  among  5 
killed  when  a  bomib  exploded  at  a  press  con- 
ference held  by  Nicaraguan  rebe,  leader  Eden 
Pastora  Gomez  Just  inside  the  Nicaraguan 
border  with  Costa  Rica. 

6^84— The  Ricardo  Franco  Front,  a 
breakaway  group  from,  the  Soviet-aligned 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia, 
bombed  eight  U.S.  facilities  in  two  Coluir.- 
'oian  cities,  but  caused  no  injuries,  in 
Bogata.  the  terrorists  attacked  the  U.S  Em- 
bassy, the  U.S  Ambassador's  residence,  a  bi- 
national  center,  two  IBM  installations,  and 
the  ITT  offices;  in  Call,  attacks  were  sus- 
tained at  the  binational  center  and  a  Texaco 
warehouse. 

SllW— Tamil  separatists  kidnapped  a  new- 
lywed  American  couple.  Stanley  and  Mary 
.Allen,  m  Jaffna.  Sri  Lanka  The  kKinappers 
demanded  J2  million  in  gold  and  the  release 
of  20  Tamil  prisoners,  but  after  Sri  Lankan 
President  Junius  Jeyewardene  rejected  the 
demands,  the  couple  was  released  uniharmed 

5^84— Islamic  Jihad  claim.ed  respcnsibility 
for    the    kidnapping    of    Benjamin    Thomas 
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Weir,  a  U  S    J^resbytertan  mlnlslpr.  In   WVst. 
Beirut.  Weir  was  released  on  Sept   14.  1986 

4.1i84  A  Nimb  exploded  in  a.  northwestern 
Namibia  kuh  station.  kllUnK  V  S  envoys 
Dennis  Keo»ch  and  Lt.  Col.  Ken  CrabLree,  as 
well  as  1  Namlt)ian  Although  South  African 
authorities  blamed  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  OrxanizAtlon.  SWAFO  denied  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  United  States  called 
the  explofllon  an  "act  of  random  terrorism  " 
The  victims  were  the  first  Americans  to  die 
In  the  17-ye&r  war  In  Namibia. 

4/a*l — Master  Sfft  Rt)bert  H.  Judd  was  shot 
and  wounded  while  drlvlnK  to  a  US.  alrbase 
near  Athens.  The  Greek  November  17  organi- 
sation claimed  responsibility,  protesting  the 
four  U.S.  military  bases  In  Greece. 

a^&«4-- Robert  Onan  Homme,  the  U  S.  con- 
sul general  In  Strasbourg.  France,  was  shot 
and  wounded  by  a  Lebanese  Armed  Revolu- 
tionary Faction  gunman 

3/16'84— William  Buckley,  first  secretary  in 
the  political  section  of  the  US.  Embassy, 
was  kidnapped  in  Beirut  by  a  carload  of  gun- 
men On  Oct  4.  Islamic  Jihad  claimed  It  had 
executed  Buckley  In  retaliation  for  the  Oct. 
1.  1985.  Israeli  air  raid  on  Tunisia  The  Unit- 
ed States  (lid  not  regard  as  definitive  the 
blurry  phoui  purjKirted  to  be  Buckley,  which 
appeared  In  a  Beirut  newspaper 

A7B4  .Iprcmv  I.evin.  American  network 
correspondent,  was  kidnapped  in  Beirut. 
Levin  was  released,  or  escaped,  from  cap- 
tivity In  the  Bekaa  Valley  In  eastern  Leb- 
anon Feb    13.  19a'> 

^15/84— Leamon  K  Hunt,  the  American  di- 
rector of  the  Multinational  Force  and  Ob 
servers  peacekeeping  force  In  Slnal  penin- 
sula, was  shot  and  killed  as  he  drove  to  his 
home  In  southwest  flome.  A  radical  offshoot 
of  the  Red  Brigades,  known  as  the  Fighting 
Communist  Party,  claimed  responsibility. 

i'lfttW- Frank  Reiger.  the  head  of  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  department  at  the  Amer- 
ican University  of  Beirut,  was  kidnapped  In 
West  Beirut.  Relger  was  freed  Apr.  15  by 
Amal  militiamen  during  a  raid  on  the  West 
Beirut  hideout  of  another  ■I'xtremlst  organi- 
zation 

l/%'84 — Linda  L.  Cancel  was  shot  and  killed 
In  eastern  El  Salvidor.  after  Ignoring  a  rebel 
warning  to  stop  while  she  was  driving  with 
her  husband  and  2  children,  who  were 
unhurt 

1/18/84— Malcolm  Kerr.  President  of  Amer- 
ican University  of  Beirut,  was  shot  and 
killed  as  he  stepped  off  the  elevator  to  his  of- 
fice on  the  West  Beirut  campus.  Islamic 
Jihad  claimed  responsibility  by  phone  to 
Agence  France-Presse  Beirut  office 

Ml/84— ChK'f  Warrant  Officer  Jeffrey  C 
Schwab  was  killed  when  Nlc&raguan  fire 
downed  a  US  helicopter  in  Honduras.  The 
attack  occurred  after  the  helicopter  had 
landed  a  few  yards  away  from  the  Honduran- 
Nlcoraguan  border. 

12/12«3— A  truck  bomb  damaged  the  US. 
Embassy  In  Kuwait.  Similar  attacks  oc- 
curred at  the  French  Embassy,  a  U.S.  hous- 
ing ..'ompound.  a  Kuwaiti  oil  facility,  an  air- 
line terminal  building,  and  a  Kuwaiti  gov- 
ernment office.  Islamic  Jihad  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  bombings;  25  Lebanese. 
Iraqis,  and  Kuwaitis  were  subsequently  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  Imprisoned. 

U/l&Ba- U.S.  Navy  CapUIn  George  Tsantes 
was  shot  and  killed  on  his  way  to  work  In 
Athens;  his  chauffeur  was  also  slain.  The  No- 
vember 17  group  claimed  responsibility. 

l(V23/83— A  truck  laden  with  explosives 
crashed  through  guardposts,  circumvented 
other  security  precautions,  and  was  deto- 
nated In  the  courtyard  of  the  US.  Marine 
headquarters  at   the   Beirut  airport,   killing 


241    American    armed    fon  f«    personnel    i220 
Marines.  18  Navy,  and  3  Army  p»'r8onnel  i    Is 
lamlc  Jihad  called  Agence   France-Presse   in 
Paris  to  claim  responBlbllity. 

9/2*83^111  people,  including  1  American, 
were  killed  when  an  on-board  bomb  exploded, 
downing  an  Omanl  Gulf  jet  en  route  from  Ka- 
rachi to  Abu  Dhabi. 

8/1  &BJ— Leftist  guerrillas  In  Colombia  kid- 
napped a  U.S.  rancher.  Russell  Martin  Sten- 
dhal, and  demanded  $500,000  for  his  release. 
His  family  paid  an  unspecified  ransom  and 
Stendhsi  was  released  Jan.  18,  1984.  Although 
earlier  reports  had  identified  the  kidnappers 
as  members  of  the  Colombian  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces,  the  family  identified  them  as 
belonging  to  the  People's  Liberation  Army 

6/21/83--Dlal  Torguson  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  freelance  journalist  Richard  Cross 
were  killed  In  Honduras,  a  few  yards  from 
the  Nlcaraguan  border  Honduras  and  the 
United  States  claimed  that  they  were  killed 
by  a  rocket-propelled  grenade  fired  from 
Nicaragua,  but  the  Sandlnlsta  government 
denied  the  claim 

V25/8*— Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  Albert  A. 
Schaufelberger  was  shot  and  killed  while  sit- 
ting In  a  cAr  In  San  Salvador  The  Popular 
Liberation  Forces,  the  most  radical  group 
under  the  FMLN  umbrella,  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  killing,  although  U.S.  offi- 
cials were  skeptical  about  the  claim 

4/iaB3— A  car  bomb  detonated  In  front  of 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Beirut,  killing  63,  of 
whom  17  were  Americans,  and  wounding  over 
100.  Islamic  Jihad  claimed  responsibility, 
citing  the  explosion  as  "part  of  the  Iranian 
revolution."  although  Iran  denied  any  role  In 
the  attack  The  Embassy  building  was  de- 
clared beyond  repair  May  3,  and  operations 
subsequently  were  moved  to  Awkar,  north- 
east of  Beirut. 

47/83— Catherine  Woods  Klrby,  a  US 
rancher,  was  kidnapped  by  members  of  the 
leftist  Colombian  Revolutionary  Armed 
Forces  She  was  reported  released  on  Nov.  14. 
1983. 

3/7'83— Kenneth  Bishop  an  executive  at 
Texas  Petroleum  Company,  was  kidnapped  in 
Colombia  by  the  People's  Revolutionary  Or- 
ganization. Texas  Petroleum  refused  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  kidnappers,  but  Bishop  was 
freed  Apr.  4  after  his  family  paid  several 
thousand  dollars  in  ransom. 

10/31/82— A  bomb  exploded  In  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary housing  area  in  Glessen,  West  Germany. 
No  injuries  were  reported 

8'21  82-  A  bomb  was  attached  to  the  car  of 
Roderick  Grant,  commercial  counsellor  at 
the  US.  Embassy  In  Paris,  but  failed  to  det- 
onate. After  detection,  the  device  exploded, 
killing  1  bomb  disposal  expert  and  wounding 
the  other  2.  The  Lebanese  Armed  Revolu- 
tionary Forces  claimed  responsibility 

a'U'82— A  small  bomb  exploded  In  a  U.S 
military  housing  area  In  Frankfurt,  West 
Oerman.v.  damaging  a  car 

&9'83 -Gunmen  threw  a  grenade  into  a  Jew- 
ish restaurant  In  Paris  and  then  opened  fire 
with  automatic  weapons  killing  6  and 
wounding  27.  Two  of  the  wounded  and  2  of 
the  slain  were  American  citizens  The  leftist 
Direct  Action  first  claimed  and,  then,  denied 
responsibility  for  the  attack:  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment blamed  the  PLO,  but  PLO  spokes- 
men denied  the  charge  and  condemned  the 
attack. 

8/7/82— Nine  people.  Including  1  American 
woman,  were  killed  and  over  70  wounded  in 
an  attack  on  the  Turkish  airport  at  Ankara 
by  the  Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Armenia 

8/182— A  bomb  blew  off  the  door  of  an  offi- 
cers'   club    In    Karlsruhe.    West    Germany. 


LatiT,  two  jeeps  wore  destroyed  and  a  truck 
damaged  when  a  lime  bomb  exploded  at  a 
US  ba.se  in  s<  hwabish-Gmund.  West  Ger- 
many 

7/19'82— American  University  of  Beirut 
president  David  Dodge  was  kidnapped;  he 
was  released  on  July  19.  1983 

M  82— Bombs  exploded  in  U  S  army  offi- 
cers' clubs  In  Hanau.  Gelnhausen.  and  Bam- 
berg, and  In  the  U  S.  5th  Army  Corpe  head- 
quarters in  Frankfurt.  The  explosions  caused 
material  damage  but  no  injuries  The  Revo- 
lutionary Cells  took  responsibility  in  a  let- 
ter. 

4/17/82— Sniper  fire  wounded  a  U.S.  assist- 
ant military  attache  In  Lebanon. 

iia/82— A  US  International  Communica- 
tions Agency  office  in  Pusan.  South  Korea 
was  burned  by  a  band  of  youths,  killing  I  vis- 
itor. The  South  Korean  government  re- 
sponded by  arresting  5,739  persons,  of  whom 
most  were  tried  and  fined  immediately. 
Some  were  released,  and  about  200  were  de- 
tained. 

1/1&'82— Lt.  Col  Charles  Itoberl  Ray.  an  as- 
sistant military  attache,  was  shot  and  killed 
while  walking  to  his  car  in  Paris  The  Leba- 
nese Armed  Revolutionary  Faction  claimed 
responsibility  in  Beirut. 

12.1781— US  Brigadier  General  James  L. 
Dozler  was  kidnapped  In  Verona.  Italy  by  the 
Red  Brigades  On  Jan  28.  1962.  Italian 
antlt-erronst  forces  rescued  Dozler  from  a 
padua  apartment,  subduing  5  terrorists  with- 
out firing  a  shot. 

12T81— Two  U.S,  Army  soldiers  were 
wounded  when  a  bomb  was  thrown  through 
the  window  of  their  office  in  Kassel.  West 
Germany  Tlie  detonator  went  off  but  the  ex- 
plosives, packed  into  a  fire  extinguisher. 
failed  to  explode. 

U/12/81--A  gunman  described  as  "Middle 
Eastern  In  appearance"  fired  six  shots  at 
Christian  Chapman,  the  U  S.  charge  d'af- 
faires at  the  U.S  Embassy  in  Pans  All  six 
shots  missed. 

1023'81— Bombs  exploded  outside  the  Rome 
offices  of  the  Bank  of  America,  the  Avis 
Rental  Car  Co.,  and  Reader's  Digest  The 
next  day,  an  American  Express  office  was 
also  bombed,  along  with  government  offices 
of  Chile,  Guitemala,  and  Argentina.  The 
Communist  Groups  for  Proletarian  Inter- 
nationalism claimed  responsibility. 

9^23/81— Leftist  gunmen  fired  Into  a  car 
containing  5  US.  military  advisers  in 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  wounding  2.  The 
Lorenzo  Zelaya  Popular  Revolutionary  Com- 
mand took  responsibility  for  the  attack, 
which  came  as  US  and  Honduran  officials 
were  planning  Joint  military  maneuvers. 

a/l&fll- The  Red  Army  Faction,  using  ma- 
chine guns  and  anti-tank  grenades,  failed  in 
an  assassination  attempt  against  Gen.  Fred- 
erick Kroesen.  the  commander  of  the  US. 
Army  forces  in  Europe.  Kroesen  anu  his  wife 
were  attacked  while  In  their  armor-plated 
car  near  Heidelberg.  West  Germany,  but  sus- 
tained only  minor  injuries  from  shattered 
glass.  The  Red  .'Vrmy  Faction  claimed  re- 
sponsibility In  a  letter 

8/31/81  — Bombs  exploded  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  at  the  Ambassador's  residence  in 
Peru  as  well  as  at  the  offices  of  four  U.S. 
companies  Ford  Motor  Co..  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Coca-Cola  Co  .  and  the  local  rep- 
resentative of  the  Carnation  Co  No  one  was 
Injured,  no  group  took  responsibility,  and 
police  made  no  arrests. 


By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself.  Mr 
Cochran.  Mr  BrRNS.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings, Mr  HELM.S.  Mr.  San- 
FORD,      Mr       McCONNELL.      Mr 
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Cohen,   Mr.   Stevens,   and   Mr 

GORTON): 

S.  246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that 
certain  deductions;  of  members  of  the 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  units  of  the 
.\rmed  Forces  will  be  allowed  in  com- 
putintf  adjusted  gross  income;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  DEDUCTIONS  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RE- 
SERVES 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  These 
citizen  soldiers  make  up  40  percent  of 
our  Nation's  defense.  These  individuals 
comprise  a  strong  well-trained,  and 
cost  effective  element  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Very  often  the  Guardsman  and  Re- 
servists spend  money  out  of  pocket  on 
travel  expenses,  lodging,  mileage  on 
personal  owned  vehicles  and  uniforms. 
So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  reward  these 
pfttriotlc  men  and  women  of  the  re- 
serve component  and  not  penalize 
them.  Today.  1  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  ct-rtain 
deductions  of  members  of  the  National 
Guard  or  reserve  units  of  the  .\rmed 
Forces  will  be  allowable  in  computing 
adjusted  gross  income 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress.  We  did  get  some  con- 
sideration of  it  but  did  not  get  it 
through  the  entire  process.  I  think 
today  we  see  that  there  is  an  ever-in- 
creasing need  for  this.  We  recognize 
even  more  today  that  we  did  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  importance  of  our  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves. 

When  the  bugle  blew  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  these  units  of  Guard  and 
Reserve  proudly  answei'ed  that  call. 
And  as  Operation  Desert  Storm  contin- 
ues, our  citizen  soldiers  in  the  theater 
of  operation  whether  they  be  combat 
units  or  support  elements  are  there  de- 
fending America  and  its  allies. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  support  me  and  others  who  have 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 
This  is  certainly  an  endeavor  to  show 
our  support  to  our  reserve  component. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  and 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  that  the  bill  does 
not  increase  taxes  or  spending.  The  bill 
merely  redistributes  existing  funds,  so 
as  not  to  increase  the  deficit. 

This  bill  addresses  a  real  hardship  in 
States  principally  in  the  Midwest,  Mid- 
Atlantic,  and  Northeast  regions.  The 
Midwest,  in  particular,  suffers  substan- 
tially. Illinois,  for  example,  got  back 
an  average  of  69  cents  for  every  Federal 
tax  dollar  paid  from  1981  through  1988. 
For  every  dollar  paid  out  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Midwest,  as  a  re- 
gion, got  back  80  cents.  The  Northeast 
got  back  92  cents. 

From,  fiscal  1981  through  1988,  the 
Northe;ist-Midwest  received  40.7  per- 
cent of  Federal  spending,  but  carried 
46.9  p>ercent  of  the  Nation's  tax  burden, 
and  -was  home  to  43.6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population. 

If  the  Northeast-Midwest's  share  of 
total  Federal  spending  had  equaled  its 
share  of  the  Nation's  tax  burden  during 
the  fiscal  1981  to  1988  period,  the  region 
would  have  received  $359.1  billion  more 
in  Federal  spending.  If  the  region's 
share  of  total  Federal  spending  had 
equaled  its  share  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation, it  would  have  received  S166.1  bil- 
lion more. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  region  has 
long  been  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
prosperous.  Hi.storically.  the  Midwest 
and  the  Northeast,  because  of  their 
productive  farms  and  industries,  have 
paid  for  the  development  of  other  re- 
gions. Now.  our  regions  need  help. 

Many  of  the  States  in  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  were  among  those  that 
suffered  most  during  the  1982  recession 
and  will  suffer  again  in  the  current 
.slowdown  of  the  economy.  While  other 


By  Mr  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  247.  A  bill  to  correct  imbalances  in 
certain  States  in  the  Federal  tax  to 
Federal  benefit  ratio  by  reallocating 
the  distribution  of  Federal  spending, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

STATE  MINLMTM  RETURN  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  State  Mini- 
mum Return  Act  along  with  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  RiEGLE  and  Levin. 
This  .^ct  will  correct  imbalances  in 
Federal  spending  that  certain  States 
receive  in  return  for  the  tax  dollars 
they  send  to  Washington. 


local  companies  supplying  goods  to  the 
contractor 

Grant  programs  that  will  be  eligible 
for  this  10-percent  adjustment  include 
those  administered  by  the  Departments 
of  Interior.  Transportation.  Agri- 
culture— Except  farm  income  sup- 
ports--Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Environmiental  Protection 
.Agency  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  These  are  the  grants  that 
create  jobs  and  economic  growth  in 
States  and  communities. 

For  grant  programs  that  require  an 
income  test  to  determine  eligibility  for 
assistance,  such  as  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  this  bill  will 
require  an  increase  of  1  percent  per 
year  in  the  share  of  each  elig'ible  State. 
This  increase  will  ease  the  fiscal  bur- 
dens on  the  State  governments  of  eligi- 
ble States,  which  share  the  cost  of 
these  programs;  let  me  add  that  the 
bill  requires  that  benefit  levels  for 
needy  individuals  in  all  States  may  not 
be  reduced  as  a  result  of  a  shift  in  the 
Federal  share  of  these  program  funds 
am.ong  States, 

Disadvantage',;  States  will  also  re- 
ceive additional  moneys  in  the  area  of 
Federal  contracts.  With  respect  to 
competitive  procurements  and  non- 
competitive procurem.ents.  each  Fed- 
eral agency  will  be  required  to  award  a 
contract  to  a  firm  that  will  do  the 
work  in  a  disadvantaged  State  if  it  sub- 
mits a  bid  that  is  lower  or  equivalent 
'.0  a  bid  from  a  firm  that  would  do  the 
work  elsewhere.  This  means  that  if  a 
metal  cabinet  for  a  Government  office 
can  be  made  m  Illinois  m.ore  cheaply, 
or  at  the  same  price,  than  it  can  be 
made  in  a  State  that  gets  more  than 
:ts  fair  share  of  spending  from  the  Fed- 


states     have     .seen     dramatic     growth  ^,      .  . 

helped  along  with  Federal  funds.  States  eral  Government,  that  cabinet  is  going 
like  mine  have  been  sending  money  to  to  be  made  m  Illinois  by  workers  and 
Washington,  subsidizing  the  growth  of  businesses  m  Illinois, 
the  South  and  West  as  our  own  region 
tries  to  rebuild  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition. States  like  mine  can  ill  afford 
the  ongoing  drain  of  billions  of  dollars 
to  Washington. 

Federal  fiscal  policy  must  change  to 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  allocation 
of  funds.  Federal  policy  should  not  be 
designed  to  make  a  bad  situation 
worse.  Rather,  it  should  lend  a  hand  to 
States  whose  economies  have  needed 
the  most  help. 

The  bill  1  am  introducing  will  adjust 
Federal  spending  in  the  categories  of 
Government  contracts  and  grant  pro- 
grams. Contracts  and  grants  accounted 
for  $298.7  billion  of  the  Federal  budget 
in  fiscal  1988,  and  are  the  chief  imbal- 
ances among  States,  These  spendinj? 
categories  help  stimulate  economic 
growth,  creating  jobs  and  spurring  pri- 
vate investment.  Grants  and  contracts 
cause  a  ripple  effect  in  the  economy  of 
a  community.  Not  only  do  the  compa- 
nies awarded  Government  contracts 
benefit,  but  grants  and  contracts  also 
increase   business   and   creates  jobs   in 


VMiat  is  being  suggested  here  '.s  a 
reallocation  of  Federal  moneys  among 
the  States,  rather  than  the  creation  of 
a  new  Government  spending  prograjr., 
In  addition,  in  order  not  to  penalize  the 
needy  and  other  citizens  who  currently 
receive  direct  Government  benefits, 
the  bill  will  not  affect  payments  to  in- 
dividuals by  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  programs  as  Social  Security,  food 
stamps,  supplemental  security  income. 
Pell  grants,  lower  mcomie  housing  as- 
sistance, veterans  assistance,  black 
lung  disability,  guaranteed  student 
loan  interest  subsidies,  retirement  pay- 
ments for  railroad  workers.  Federal 
workers'  compensation,  retirement  and 
disability,  and  employee  life  and 
health  insurance  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  bill. 

The  State  Mininum  Return  Act  is  an 
attempt  to  develop  the  co.mprehensive 
approach  we  need  to  stop  the  disinvest- 
ment in  niinois  and  many  other 
States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
this  effort  to  help  these  disadvantaged 
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States  (?et  back  a  fair  share  of  their  tax 
"lollars 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  £ls 
follows: 

S.  247 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'State  Minimum  Return  Act  of 
1991". 

STATEMENT  OF  POUCY 

SEC.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide, within  existing  budg-etary  limits,  au- 
thority to  reallocate  the  distribution  of  cer- 
tain Federal  spending  to  various  States  In 
order  to  ensure  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996 
that  each  State  receive  In  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  of  Federal  expenditures  equal  to  a 
minimum  of  90  percent  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden  attributable  to  such  State  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act^ 

(1)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(2)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
agency  defined  In  section  551(1)  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

\i)  The  term  "historic  share"  means  th<* 
average  percentage  share  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures received  by  any  State  during  the  most 
recent  three  fiscal  years. 

(5)  The  term  "Federal  expenditures"  means 
all  outlays  by  the  Federal  Government  as  de- 
fined In  section  3<1)  of  the  Congresalonal 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(2  use.  622(1)1. 

(6i  The  term  "Federal  tax  revenues"  means 
all  revenues  collected  pursuant  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(7»  The  term  "need-based  program"  means 
any  program  which  results  In  direct  payment 
to  Individuals  and  which  Involves  an  Income 
test  to  help  determine  the  eligibility  of  ar 
individual  for  assistance  under  5uch  pro- 
gram. 

DEt>IGN.^TI0N  OF  EUOIBLE  STATES 

Sec  4  la)  Any  State  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
positive  reallocation  of  Federal  expenditures 
described  In  section  5  and  received  by  such 
State  under  section  7(a),  If  such  State,  for 
any  fiscal  year,  has  .>  Federal  expenditure  to 
Federal  ta?  ratio  which  Is  Its*  '.nan  90  per- 
cent. 

(b)  Any  State  shall  be  eligible  for  a  posi- 
tive reallocation  of  Federal  expenditures  de- 
scribed In  section  5  and  received  by  such 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(a).  if 
such  State,  for  any  fiscal  year,  has  a  Federal 
expenditure  to  Federal  tax  ratio  which  is 
leb'i  than  100  percent  but  greater  than  or 
equal  to  90  percent. 

(c'l  During  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, shall  determine  the  eligibility  of  any 
State  under  this  section  using  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  data  and  estimated  data 
available  concerning  Federal  tax  revenues 
and  Federal  expenditures  attributable  to 
such  State.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  determine  the  attribution  of  Federal 
tax  revenues  to  each  State  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  General  of  United 
States. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  any  State  under  subsection  (c).  any 


water  or  power  program  In  which  the  Federal 
Government,  through  Government  corpora- 
tions, provides  water  or  power  to  any  State 
at  less  than  market  price  shall  be  talten  into 
account  in  computing  such  State's  Federal 
expenditure  to  P'ederal  tax  ratio  by  charac- 
terizing as  an  Ifhputed  Fedeml  expenditure 
the  difference  between  the  marlcet  price  and 
the  program's  actual  price  of  providing  such 
water  or  power  to  such  State. 

DESIGNATION  OF  REALl/XABI.E  FEDERAL 
EXPENDrrURES 

SEC.  5.  All  Federal  expenditures  in  any  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  subject  to  reallocation  to 
ensure  the  objective  described  In  section  2 
with  respect  to  eligible  States  designated 
under  section  4.  except  for  such  expenditures 
with  respect  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  Water  and  power  programs  which  are 
described  In  section  4(d). 

l2)  Compensation  and  allowances  of  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

(3)  Maintenance  of  Federal  Government 
buildings  and  installations. 

(4)  Offsetting  receipts. 

(5)  Programs  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assumes  the  total  cost  and  In  which  a 
direct  payment  Is  made  to  a  recipient  other 
than  a  governmental  unit.  Such  programs  in- 
clude: 

(A)  Social  Security.  Including  disability, 
retirement,  survivors  Insurance,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  Medicare,  including 
hospital  and  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance: 

(B)  Supplemental  Security  Income: 

(C)  Food  Stamps: 

(D)  Black  Lung  Disability: 

(E)  National  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  In- 
terest subsidies: 

iF)  Pell  grants. 

(G)  lower  Income  housing  assistance: 

(H)  social  Insurance  payments  for  railroad 
workers: 

(I I  railroad  retirement; 

(J)  excess  earned  income  tax  credits; 

(K)  veterans  assistance,  Including  pen- 
sions, service  connected  disability,  nonserv- 
ice  connected  disability,  educational  assist- 
ance, dependency  payments,  and  pensions  for 
spouses  and  survivini?  Jepondenta; 

(L)  Federal  workers'  compensation: 

(M)  Federal  retirement  and  disability; 

(Ni  Federal  employee  life  and  health  insur- 
ance; and 

(O)  farm  income  support  programs. 

REALLOCATION  AUTHORm' 
SEc:  6.  vai  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  during  any  fiscal  year  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  s-hall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  make  such 
reallocations  of  expenditures  descrilied  in 
section  5  to  eligible  States  designated  under 
section  4  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  oo- 
Jpctive  descritjed  in  section  2. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  and  to  the  extent  necessary  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act.  the  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  shall  waive  any  administra- 
tive provisions  with  respect  to  allocation,  al- 
lotments, reservations,  priorities,  or  plan- 
ning and  application  requirements  i other 
than  audit  requirements)  for  the  expendi- 
tures reallocated  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  having 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Director 
In  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

REALLOCATION  MECHANISMS 

Sec.  7  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law.  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  dur- 


ing any  fiscal  year  reallocations  of  expendi- 
tures required  by  section  6  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner 

(1)(A)  With  respect  w  procurement  con- 
tracts, and  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1994  sub- 
contracts in  excess  of  J25,0(X).  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  shall- 

(i)  identify  qualified  firms  in  eligible 
States  designated  under  section  4  and  dis- 
seminate any  Information  to  such  firms  nec- 
essary to  increase  participation  by  such 
firms  in  the  bidding  for  such  contracts  and 
subcontracts, 

111)  in  order  to  ensure  the  objective  de- 
scrit)ed  In  section  2,  Increase  the  national 
share  of  such  contracts  and  subcontracts  for 
each  eligible  State  designated  under  section 
4(a)  by  10  percent  each  fiscal  year,  and 

I  111  >  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  report  to  the  Director  regarding 
progress  made  during  such  fiscal  year  to  in- 
crease the  share  of  such  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts for  such  eligible  States,  including 
the  percentage  increase  achieved  under 
clause  ill)  and  If  the  goal  described  In  clause 
(11)  is  not  attained,  the  reasons  therefor 
Within  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  the  DlrecUjr  shall  review,  evaluate, 
and  report  to  the  Congress  as  tti  the  progress 
made  during  such  fiscal  year  Uj  increase  the 
share  of  procurement  contracts  and  sul>- 
contraclB  the  preponderance  of  the  value  of 
which  has  been  performed  in  such  eligible 
States. 

(B)  With  respect  to  each  fiscal  year,  if  any 
Federal  agency  does  not  attain  the  goal  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (Atdi'.  then  during 
the  subsequent  fiscal  year  such  agency  shall 
report  to  the  Director  prior  t«  the  awarding 
of  any  contract  or  subcontract  described  in 
subparagraph  (A.  to  any  firm  in  an  ineligible 
State  the  reasons  such  contract  or  sub- 
contract was  not  awarded  to  any  firm  in  an 
eligible  State. 

(C)  In  the  case  of  any  competitive  procure- 
ment contract  or  suVontract,  the  head  of 
the  contracting  Federal  agency  shall  award 
such  contract  or  subcontract  to  the  lowest 
bid  from  a  qualifieu  firm  that  will  perform 
the  preponderance  of  the  valu'  of  the  work 
in  an  el^Klble  State  desisnated  under  section 
1  if  the  bid  for  such  contract  or  subcontract 
is  lower  or  equivalent  to  any  bid  from  any 
qualified  firm  that  will  perform  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  value  of  the  work  in  an  ineli- 
gible State. 

(D)  In  the  case  of  any  noncompetitive  pro- 
curement contract  or  subcontract,  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  shall  Identify  and 
award  such  contract  or  subcontract  to  a 
qualified  firm  that  will  perform  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  value  of  the  work  In  an  eligi- 
ble State  designated  under  section  4  and  that 
complete  such  contract  or  subcontract  at  a 
lower  or  equivalent  price  as  any  qualified 
firm  that  will  perform  the  preponderance  of 
the  value  o''  the  work  In  an  Ineligible  State. 

(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in  the 
case  of  any  procurement  contract  or  sub- 
contract, any  firm  shall  be  qualified  if— 

(i)  such  firm  has  met  the  elemenu  of  re- 
sponsibility provided  for  in  section  8(b)(7)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U  S.C  637(b)(7)) 
as  determined  by  the  head  of  the  contracting 
Federal  agency  to  be  necessary  to  complete 
the  contract  or  subcontract  in  a  timely  and 
satisfactory  manner,  and 

(11)  with  respect  to  any  prequalification  re- 
quirement, such  firm  ha?  been  notified  in 
writing  of  all  standards  which  a  prospective 
contractor  must  satisfy  In  order  to  tiecome 
qualified,  and  upon  request.  Is  provided  a 
prompt  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  abll- 
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Ity  of  such  firm  to  meet  such  specified  stand- 
ards 

iFi  In  order  to  reallocate  expenditures 
with  respect  U)  subcontracts  as  required  by 
subparagraph  lAi,  each  Federal  agency  shall 
collect  necessary  data  U>  identify  such  sub- 
contracts beglnnlnK  in  fiscal  year  1991. 

(2 II  A)  With  respect  to  need-based  pro- 
grams, any  eligible  Stat-e  designated  under 
section  4(ai  shall  receive  110  percent  of  such 
State's  historic  share  with  respect  to  such 
programs. 

iB)  With  respect  to  all  other  expenditures 
descrit»ed  In  section  5,  including  all  grant."* 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  .Agency,  and  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Enfineers.  and  tunds 
provided  under  general  revenue  sharing,  any 
eligible  State  designated  under  section  4ia) 
shall  receive  110  percent  of  such  State's  his- 
toric share  with  respect  to  such  expendi- 
tures. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2i. 
no  reallocation  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  expenditures  for  any 
program  to  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year 
which  results  in  a  reduction  of  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  to 
such  State 

i2i  No  reallocation  shall  be  made  under 
subsection  (ai(2)(Ai  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures for  any  need-based  program  to  any 
State  in  any  fiscal  year  which  results  in  a  re- 
duction of  1  percent  or  more  of  the  amount 
of  expenditures  to  such  State  for  any  such 
program. 

(c)  No  reallocation  shall  be  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  will  result  in 
any  Federal  expenditure  to  Federal  Ux  ratio 
of  any  State  being  reduced  bclcw  i*  percent 

(d)  Wl'h  respect  to  any  need-based  prcigram 
eligible  for  reallocation  under  subsection 
(a);2)(A).  notwithstanding  any  reallocation 
of  such  program  funds  that  may  he  mandated 
under  this  section,  no  State  or  eligible  gov- 
ernmental unit  may  reduce  program  benefiu 
to  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  such  pro- 
gram or  change  such  program's  eligibility 
requirements  because  of  such  reallocation  of 
funds. 

AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  8.  No  provision  of  law  shall  explicitly 
or  implicitly  amend   the   provisions  of  this 
Act  unless  such  provision  specifically  refers 
to  this  Act. 
EXTENSION  OF  CONSOLIDATED  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
REPORT 
Sec    9    Subsection   (ai   of  section   6202  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1992"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1992.  1993,  1994.  1995.  and  1996  ". 

STUDY 

Sec.  10.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  e  delegate  of  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  study  on  the  Im.pact  of  Federal  spending, 
tax  policy,  and  fiscal  policy  on  State  econo- 
mies arid  the  economic  growth  rate  of  States 
and  regions  of  the  Urlted  States. 

(b)  The  report  of  the  study  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  submitted  to  Congres.s 
not  late'  than  December  31    1991 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By    Mr.    EXON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  KERREY ): 
S.  248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain 


seprments  of  the  Niobrara  River  in  Ne- 
braska and  a  segment  of  the  Missouri 
River  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
as  components  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

NIOBRARA  SCENIC  RIVER  DESIGNATION  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  designate 
a  portion  of  the  Niobrara  River  in  Ne- 
braska as  scenic  under  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  This  legislation  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  late  last  year 
and  1  am  hopeful  that  it  can  receive 
prompt  approval  this  year.  It  was  tai- 
lor made  for  the  Niobrara  and  was  es- 
sentially written  by  those  living  along 
the  river. 

I  will  not  go  into  a  long  dissertation 
about  the  scenic  characteristics  ol  the 
Niobrara  River  and  its  biological  sig- 
nificance. I  have  taken  to  the  fi.oor  on 
other  occassions  to  do  just  that  and 
will  simply  say  that  it  is  truly  a  scenic 
and  biological  masterpiece. 

The  history  of  the  Niobrara  River  has 
been  tumultuous.  Over  a  decade  ago 
there  was  an  effort  to  build  the  Norden 
Dam  on  this  segment  of  the  river.  That 
proposal  was  killed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  landowners  in  the 
area  subsequently  brought  this  legisla- 
tion to  mc.  After  it  was  offered,  some 
area  residents  protested  and  sought  to 
enact  their  own  river  protections.  I 
withdrew  the  bill  and  held-off  on  re- 
introducing it  during  the  following 
Congress  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
work.  Unfortunately,  those  efforts 
never  came  to  fruition. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  long-time 
proponents  of  the  Norden  Dam  to  pro- 
vide some  sort  of  ri\'er  protection.  1  am 
skeptical  of  those  efforts,  hut  in  no 
way  do  I  want  to  extinguish  any  legiti- 
mate river  protection  initiative. 

Thia  legislation  will  not  prevent 
them  from  going  forward.  In.?tead.  it 
will  provide  a  workable  backstop. 

I  have  worked  hard  to  provide  mean- 
ingful protections  for  the  river,  as  well 
as  area  landowners,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  this  bill  expeditiously. 

Mx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  prin'-ed  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RE(X)RD,  as 
follows: 

S.  248 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Se^.ate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Aci  may  be  cited  as  the  "Niobrara 
Scenic  River  Designation  .■Vc:  of  1991 ". 
SEC   2.  DESIGNA-nON  OF  THE  RIVER 

Section  3  'a!  of  the  WTm  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  use.  1274iaii  is  amended  by  adding- 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(  1  Niobrara.  Nebraska.— lA)  The  40- 
mile  segment  from  Borman  Bridge  southeast 
of  Valentine  downstream  to  its  confluence 
with  Chimney  Creek  and  the  30-mile  segment 
from  the  river's  confluence  with  Rock  Creek 


downstream  to  the  State  Highway  137  bridge. 
both  segments  to  be  classified  as  scenic  and 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior That  portion  of  the  40-m;le  segment 
designated  by  this  subparagraph  located 
within  the  Fort  Niobrara  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  shall  continue  to  be  managed  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"iBi  The  25-mrie  segment  fromi  the  western 
boundary  of  Knox  County  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri  R:ver.  including  that  seg- 
ment of  the  Verdigre  Creek  from  the  north 
municipal  boundary  of  Verdigre.  Nebraska. 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Niobrara,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  a  recreational  river. 

After  consultation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  interested  public,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  is  re- 
quired under  subsection  ib:  of  this  section. 

"(  I  Missouri  River,  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota,  The  39-miie  segment  from 
the  headquarters  of  Lewis  and  Ciark  Lake  to 
the  Ft.  Randall  Dam.  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  rec- 
reational river  " 

SEC.  S.  STUDY  OF  ft-MILE  SEGMENT. 

lai  STUD^i' — Section  &ia  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  US  C  1276  lai)  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end: 

"(  )  Niobrara.  Nebraska —The  6-mlle 
segment  of  the  river  from  its  confluence  with 
Chimney  Creek  to  its  confiuence  with  Rock 
Creek    " 

(bi  W.ATER  Resources  Project.— If  funds 
are  not  authorized  and  appropriated,  within 
5  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  for  the  construction  of  a  water  re- 
sources project  on  the  6-mile  segment  of  the 
Niobrara  River  fron.  its  confluence  with 
Chimney  Creek  to  its  confluence  with  RcKk 
Creek,  at  the  expiration  of  such  5-year  pe- 
riod, the  6-mile  segrment  shall  be  designated 
as  a  component  of  'he  national  wild  and  sce- 
nic rivers  system,  by  operation  of  law.  to  be 
Administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  accordance  with  sections  4  and  5  of 
this  title  and  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.SC.  1271- 
1287).  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
publish  notification  to  that  effect  in  he  Fed- 
eral Register. 

SEC.  4.  LIMITATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  ACQllSmON. 

■a.1  LiM.TATioNS  -  In  the  case  of  the  40-miie 
and  30-mile  segment,?  of  the  Niobrara  R:ver 
described  in  the  amendment  to  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  U.vers  Act  m.ade  by  section  2  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  InT.erior  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  ol  the  owner,  acquire  for 
purposes  of  such  segment  land  or  interests  iij 
land  in  more  than  5  percent  of  t>  e  area  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  sucn  segments,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  not  acquire,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  fee  -ownership  of  more 
than  2  percent  of  such  ar'»a  The  limitations 
on  land  acquisition  contained  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
lieu  of,  the  limitation.^  on  aquisition  con- 
tained in  section  6  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act 

(b)  Finding:  Exception —The  5  percent 
limitation  and  the  2  percent  limitation  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Int^-rior 
finds,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  that  State  or  local  governments 
are  not,  through  statute,  regulation,  ordi- 
nance, or  otherwise,  adequately  protecting 
the  values  for  which  the  segment  concerned 
is  designated  as  a  component  of  the  national 
Willi  and  scenic  r.vers  system. 
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SEC.  4.  NIOBKAKA  S<  fc.MC  KlVtK  AUVlStJRY  COM 
MIS8IUN. 

Id)  E^TABLisiiMKNT— There  13  hereby  eg- 
tabllshed  the  Niobrara  Scenic  River  Advi- 
sory Commission  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  AS  the  "Commission"!.  The  Com- 
mission shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") on  matters  pertaining  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  management  plan,  and  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  40-mlle  and  30- 
mile  segments  of  the  Niobrara  River  des- 
ignated by  section  2  of  this  title  which  lie 
outside  the  boundar>  of  the  Fort  Niobrara 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  that  segment 
of  the  Niobrara  River  from  its  confluence 
with  Chimney  Creeli  to  its  confluence  with 
Rock  Creek 

(b)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  U  members  appointed  by  th^ 
Secretary— 

(li  3  of  whom  shall  te  owners  of  farm  or 
ranch  property  within  the  upper  portion  of 
the  designated  river  corridor  between  tf.^ 
Borman  Bridge  and  the  MeadvUle. 

(2)  3  of  whom  shall  be  owners  of  farm  cr 
ranch  property  within  the  lower  portion  of 
the  designated  river  corridor  between  the 
Meadvllle  Bridge  and  the  bridge  on  Highway 
137; 

(3)  1  Of  whom  shall  be  a  canoe  outfitter 
who  operates  within  the  river  corridors; 

(4)  1  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  Governor  of  Nebraska; 

i5)  2  of  whom  shall  bt-  representatives  of 
the  affected  county  governments  or  natural 
resources  districts:  and 

(6)  1  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  a 
conservation  organization  who  shall  have 
knowledge  and  experience  in  river  conserva- 
tion. 

(C)  Terms.— Members  shall  be  appointed  to 
the  Commission  for  a  term  of  3  years.  A 
member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his 
teiTn  until  his  ."tuccessor  has  taken  office. 

(d>  Chairperson;  VacanciE!<  — 

TheSecretary  shall  deslgnAte  1  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  who  is  a  perma- 
nent resident  of  Brown.  Cherry.  Keya  Paha, 
or  Rock  Counties,  to  serve  as  Chairperson. 
Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointmenl  was  made  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  serve  without  compensation 
but  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  ex- 
penses reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the 
Chairperson. 

(e)   Terminatton.- The   Commission   shall 
cease  to  exist  10  years  from  the  date  of  en 
actment  of  this  Act. 
SBC.  a.  Mjssoimi  river  provisions 

(a)  ADMPJisrRATTON  — The  administration 
of  the  Missou.'-i  Rlv^'i  segment  designated  In 
section  2  of  this  title  shall  be  In  consultation 
with  a  recreationa'  river  advisory  group  to 
be  established  by  t*je  Secretary  Such  group 
shall  Include  In  its  membership  representa- 
tives of  the  affected  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  affected  Federal  ageniles, 
organised  private  groupe.  and  such  Individ- 
uals as  the  Secreti.-y  deems  des  ralile- 

(b,  BRIDGK8  -The  designation  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  segment  by  th"  amendment  made 
by  section  2  of  this  title  shall  not  place  any 
addKlonal  requirementa  on  the  placement  of 
bridges  other  than  those  contained  In  section 
303  of  title  49  United  States  Code 

(c)  EROsio.N  Control— Within  the  Missouri 
River  segment  designated  by  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  the  use  of  erosion  control  tech- 
niques. Including  the  um  of  rocks  from  the 


area  for  streambank  stabilization  purposes, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  In  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory group  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  to  pn^tect  the  rpsource  values  for 
which  such  river  segment  was  designated. 
SKC.  7.  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA  STODY. 

(a)  In  General  -The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  undertAke  and 
complete  a  study,  within  18  months  aaer  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  regarding 
the  feasibility  and  suiubillty  of  the  designa- 
tion of  lands  in  Knox  County  and  Boyd  Coun- 
ty, Nebraska,  generally  adjacent  to  the  rec- 
reational river  segments  designated  by  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2  of  this  title 
and  adjacent  '-o  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Res- 
ervoir, as  a  rational  recreation  area.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  grants  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  San- 
tee  Sioux  Indian  Tribal  Council,  and  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  having  jurisdiction  over 
lands  in  those  2  counties  to  assist  the  Sec- 
ret.rv  in  carrying  out  such  study.  The  study 
under  this  section  shall  be  prepared  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe,  af- 
fected political  subdivisions,  and  relevant 
State  agencies.  The  study  shall  include  as  a 
minimum  each  of  the  following: 

(DA  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  pub- 
lic recreational  opportunities  and  the  flood 
plain  management  options  which  are  avail- 
able with  respect  to  the  river  and  creek  cor- 
ridors Involved. 

(2)  An  evaluation  of  the  netural.  historical, 
p^leontological.  and  recreational  resources 
and  value.'  of  such  corridors. 

(3)  Recommendations  for  possible  land  ac- 
guislMon  within  the  corridor  which  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  rurpose  of  resource 
protection,  scenic  protection  and  Integrity, 
••ecreational  activities,  or  management  and 
■nlmlnistration  of  the  corridor  areas. 

(4)  Alternative  cooperative  management 
proposals  for  the  administration  and  devel- 
opment of  the  corridor  areas. 

(5)  An  analysis  of  the  numl)er  of  vlsltoi-s 
and  types  of  public  use  within  the  corridor 
areas  that  can  be  accommodated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  full  protection  of  its  resources. 

(6)  An  analysis  of  the  facilities  deemed 
necessary  to  accommodate  and  provide  ac- 
cefs  for  such  recreational  u.^es  by  visitors, 
Include  the  location  and  estimated  costs  of 
such  facllltleis 

(b)  SuBMisaioN  OF  Rep«5RT— The  results  of 
such  study  shall  be  transmittea  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .Xffalrs  of  the 
Hou.«e  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

SEC.  8.  STUDY  OF  FEASIl'IUTV  ANT)  SCITAnil.lTY 
l»K  E.STAllI  ISHI' i  M<iHK.\ltA  BUF- 
FALO riCMKli:  .SATIONAI.  I  AKX. 

(a'  In  GEN»'RA1..-The  .Secretary  of  the  In 
terlor  shall  'ind-^rtake  and  complete  a  study 
of  the  feHslbillty  and  suitability  of  establl.'ih- 
Irg  a  national  park  In  the  State  of  Nebraska 
to  be  known  as  the  Niobrara-Buffalo  Prairie 
National  Park  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  AREA  TO  BE  STUDIED— The  areas  studied 
under  this  section  shall  Include  the  area  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Bound- 
Key  Map.  Proposed  Nlobrara-Buffalo  Prairie 
National  Park",  numbered  NBP-80.000.  and 
-jAted  March  19H0  The  study  area  shall  not 
include  any  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Fort  Niobrara  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

(CI  Resources.— In  conducting  the  study 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  ansesament  of  the  natural,  cultural, 
historic,  scenic,  and  recreational  resources 


of  such  areas  studied  t.o  dctJ-rmlne  whether 
they  are  of  such  significance  as  to  merit  In- 
clusion in  the  national  park  system 

(d)     STUDY     REGARrHNC.     MANAGEMENT— In 

conducting  the  study  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  study  the  feasibility  of  man- 
aging the  area  by  various  methods.  In  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
the  nature  Conservancy,  and  the  Nebraska 
Gam"  and  Parks  Commission. 

:ei  Submission  of  Report— The  results  of 
the  study  shall  be  sut^mitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
a'.o 
SEC.  9  AlTH(JlUZATION  OF  AI'fKi  H'KIATIONS. 

There  are  hereby  authorize^  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
.^rry  out  the  provisions  of  th:s  title. 
•  Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion being  introduced  by  Senator  ExoN 
to  desl?:iate  a  70-mile  section  of  the 
Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska  as  scenic 
under  the  Wild  and  .Scenic  Rivera  Act. 

This  is  similar  to  legislation  Senator 
ExoN  introduced  last  year  which  was 
strongly  supported  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
reiterate  the  value  of  the  Niobrara 
River  to  Nebraskans  and  others.  An 
overwhelming  number  of  Nebraskans 
believe  this  river  deserves  protection 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  fulfill  their 
wishes  in  this  Congres.s. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  !8  the  language  that  was 
agreed  on  by  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees in  the  closing  days  of  the  101st 
Congress.  .M  though  the  Senate  passed 
that  legislation,  the  bill  died  In  the 
House  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the 
House's  last  session. 

Legislation  to  protect  the  Niobrara 
grew  out  of  the  defeat  of  the  proposed 
Nonlen  Dam  on  the  Niobrara.  It  was 
initiated  by  a  group  of  area  landowners 
who  were  interested  In  seeing  that  the 
Niobrara  River  was  protected  for  fu- 
ture Nebraskans.  Over  the  years  Sen- 
ator EXON  has  worked  with  local  land- 
owners and  Government  units  to  draft 
a  bill  that  protects  the  private  land- 
owners' rights,  but  also  protects  the 
most  spectacular  section  of  the 
Niobrara  from  future  development. 

Both  of  us  welcome  local  protection 
efforts  that  are  currens.ly  underway  be- 
cause we  believe  they  are  compatible 
with  Federal  designation  The  Sec- 
retary has  the  authority  to  limit  the 
National  Park  Services  role  if  a  local 
management  entity  demonstrates  that 
it  i^  capable  of  carrying  out  the  aims  of 
the  designation. 

I  understand  the  concerns  of  the 
local  landowners.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion does  much  to  ensure  that  their 
property  rights  will  be  protected.  My 
involvement  with  this  Issue  will  not 
end  the  day  this  legislation  is  piissed.  I 
will  ftjllow  the  Implementation  of  this 
legislation  and  work  to  resolve  con- 
flicts that  may  arise  between  local 
landowners  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  In  the  end,  I  believe  that  all 
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Nebraskans  will  benefit  from  the  pro- 
tection of  this  important  part  of  their 
natural  and  cultural  heritage. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator ExoN  and  other  members  of  the 
Nebraska  delegation  to  see  that  this 
bill  is  enacted.* 


S.  250.  A  bill  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

N.^TIONAI.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Mr.  FORD,  Mr  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  19i*l.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]. 

This  bill,  commonly  referred  to  &s 
the  "motor-voter"  bill,  incorporates  a 
similar  measure  which  was  before  the 
Senate  in  the  last  session,  with  the 
amendments  that  Senator  Hatfield  and 
I  had  inteTided  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  November, 
the  American  people  went  to  the  polls 
to  elect  the  102d  Congress.  The  turnout 
for  that  election  was  approximately  36 
percent— the  lowest  level  since  1942.  It 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
our  democracy  that  so  few  people  exer- 
cise their  right  to  vote.  The  average 
voter  turnout  in  other  Democratic  na- 
tions is  about  80  percent,  according  to 
a  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Most  of  these 
nations  have  some  form  of  automatic 
voter  registration. 

This  hiii  will  require  the  States  to 
simplify  the  registration  process  and 
make  registration  readily  available  to 
anyone  who  is  qualified  to  vove.  It  will 
also  assure  that  once  registered,  a 
voter  will  remain  on  the  rolls  so  long 
as  he  or  she  is  eligible  to  vote  without 
unnecessary  re-registration. 

Both  Senator  Hatfielu  and  I  are 
aware  that  an  increase  in  voter  turnout 
cannot  be  guaranteed  by  this,  or  any 
legislation.  But.  we  believe  that  this 
legislation  can,  and  will,  go  a  long  way 
to  make  an  increase  in  voter  turnout 
possible. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  bill,  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  will 
assure  an  increase  in  tie  number  of 
people  who  will  be  eligible  to  vote.  The 
bill'o.  piissage  will  be  an  important  step 
toward  improving  voter  turnout.  By 
eliminating  the  barriers  towards  uni- 
versal registration,  the  candidates,  the 
parties,  and  other  public  interest 
groups  can  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
voter  f  ducation  and  turnout, 

Th*^    Outreach    Program    consists    of 

three    parts;    Fii-st,    voter   registration 

would   be   combined   with    the   applica- 

1940,   prevented  Trevor   from   recpiving     tion  and  renewal  process  ;"or  driver's  1:- 

payment.s  due  to  him  for  the  penod  of    censes,  second,  mail  registration  would 

December  1,  1973.  through  July  31    1981      be   established   nationwide:   and   third. 

This    bill    would    simply    direct    the     an  extensive  agency   registration   pro- 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trevor 
Henderson;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  TREVOR  HENDERSON 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Trevor  Henderson,  This 
legislation  Is  identical  to  a  bill,  S.  1657. 
which  I  introduced  during  the  101st 
Congress  and  which  the  administration 
supports.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate 
late  last  fall  and  subsequently  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  consideration. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  the  short  pe- 
riod of  time  remaining  in  the  101st 
Congress  after  S.  1657  was  referred  to 
the  House,  and,  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  legislation  that  was  being 
rushed  through  during  the  last  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  101st  Congress,  the 
House  was  not  able  to  complete  its  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  am 
introducing  identical  legislation  today. 

As  I  explained  when  I  introduced  this 
legislation  during  the  101st  Congress. 
this  bill  would  benefit  Tievor  Hende--- 
son,  who,  because  of  an  .administrative 
error,  did  not  receive  full  payment  of  a 
survivor  benefit  plan  annuity 

N\"lien  Trevor's  father.  Delvm  D.  Hen- 
derson, died  on  December  13.  1972. 
Trevor  became  eligible  for  annuity 
payments  from  the  suivivor  b*»nefit 
plan  that  his  father  had  participated 
in.  An  initial  payment  was  oaid  to 
Trevor  in  January  1974.  repre.'-entint; 
payments  due  from  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's death  through  .November  1973. 
However,  as  a  result  of  an  administra- 
tive error  at  the  U.S.  Army  Finance 
and  Accounting  Center,  no  further  pay- 
ments were  made  to  Trevor  for  13 
years,  until  September  1987,  after  the 
error  was  discovered 

At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to 
rectify  the  error  of  the  unpaid  annuity 
payments.  Accordingly,  Trevor  then  re- 
ceived partial  compensation  for  a-'.nu- 
ity  payments  missed  after  .August  1, 
1981  However,  a  6-year  st  aute  of  limi- 
tations, created  by  the  Barring  .Act  of 


Comptroller  General  to  pay  Trevor  the 
amount  of  these  missed  annuity  pay- 
ments, payments  to  which  he  :s  fully 
entitled  and  payments  which  his  fatner 
had  attempted  to  provide  him  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  survivor  benefit  plan.* 


By   Mr.    FORD   (for   himsell    and 
Mr.  HATFIELD); 


gram  would  be  established  to  make 
registration  possible  at  many  State 
and  I'yjal  agencies  that  serve  the  pub- 
lic. 

This  bill  balances  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing our  rolls  or  registered  voters 
with  the  legitimate  concern  of  all  that 
the  integrity  of  our  voting  rolls  be 
safeguarded. 


This  legislation  would  establish  Fed- 
eral penalties  for  voter  and  registra- 
tion fraud:  require  clear,  plain  lan- 
guage statements  on  registration  forms 
regarding  fraud;  and  require  proce- 
d'ores.  such  as  notices  to  all  applicants, 
that  have  proven  successful  m  deahng 
with  fraud  in  States  that  already  pro- 
vide some  of  these  procedures.  State 
and  local  registration  officials  would 
also  have  latitude  to  im.plement  addi- 
tional safeguards  in  their  systems 
based  on  their  experience  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Slates  would  be  permitted  to  provide 
by  law  that  a  first-time  voter  who  reg- 
iste.'-ed  by  mail  vote  in  person.  This 
should  give  those  States  that  are  con- 
cerned with  the  possibility  of  fraud  m 
the  mail  registration  program,  where 
voters  may  never  appear  in  person,  an 
additional  means  of  protection.  Mili- 
tary personnel  and  others  covered  by 
the  Overseas  Voting  Rights  Act  would 
be  excepted  from  this  provision. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  States 
"make  all  reasonable  efforts"  to  re- 
move the  name  of  a  voter  from,  the 
rolls  by  reason  of  death,  or  by  reason  of 
a  change  in  residence.  The  process  to 
determine  when  a  person  has  moved 
must  be  uniform  and  non-discnmina- 
tory,  notice  by  forwardable  m.ail  with 
return  card  enclosed,  and  the  person 
give-.  30  days  to  respond.  After  this  has 
occurred,  a  person  is  still  eligible  to 
vote  if  that  person  comes  to  the  polls 
l:y  the  second  Federal  general  election 
following  the  notice. 

Registrars  would  be  given  reduced 
mail  rates  for  all  mail  required  by,  au- 
thorized by,  or  in  furtherance  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill.  This  reduced 
rate  would  be  funded  through  a  revenue 
foregone  appropriation. 

Lastly,  the  bill  has  two  effective 
dates:  January-  1.  1993  for  all  States  ex- 
cept those  States  that  have  constitu- 
tional obstacles  to  conforming  State 
requirements  of  this  bill.  The  effective 
date  for  such  States  would  be  January 
1,  1994.  Sta'.es  which  have  no  voter  reg- 
istration requirement  for  any  voter  or 
States  which  provide  that  all  voters 
may  register  to  vote  on  the  day  of  a 
"ederal  general  election  at  the  polling 
place  would  be  exempt  from  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  1  send  a  copy  of  the 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'jjection.  the  bill  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  summary  of  the  bih  just 
sent  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
m.ary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
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bUMMAKY  OF  National  Voter  REc.isTtwTio.N 

ACT  OK  1991 

To  establish  national  voter  reiflsiratlon 
procedures  for  elections  for  Federal  offict . 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Slates  shall  establish  proccduree  to  permit 
voter  registration; 

i.  Simultaneously  with  application  for  a 
driver's  license; 

II.  by  unllorm  mall  application: 

ill.  by  application  in  person,  either  at  an 
appropriate  registration  office,  or  at  a  Fed- 
eral. State  or  private  sector  location  agen- 
cy registration. 

The  Act  does  not  apply  to  States  with  no 
voter  registration  requirement  for  any  voter 
In  the  State  with  respect  to  elections  for 
Federal  office  or  to  a  State  in  which  al!  vot- 
ers miy  register  to  vote  at  the  polling  place 
at  the  time  of  voting  In  a  general  election 
for  Federal  office. 

DRIVER'S  LICENSE  APPLICATION  REGISTRATION 

1.  Unless  a  person  declines  In  writing,  an 
application  for  or  the  renewal  of  a  drlvi^r  s  '.i- 
conse  shall  serve  as  an  application  for  voter 
registnttion. 

2.  The  voter  registration  application  shall 
be  part  of  the  driver's  license  appllcatior; 
shall  not  require  information  which  dupli- 
cates the  license  portion  of  the  form  except 
such  information  as  shall  be  required  to  pre- 
vent duplicate  registration  and  to  make  an 
assessment  of  eligibility;  shall  include  a  box 
to  permit  an  applicant  to  decline  to  register; 
shall  include  a  statement  that  specifies  each 
eligibility  requirement,  contains  attestation 
clause  that  applicant  meets  each  require- 
ment and  requires  signature  of  applicant 
under  penalty  of  perjury;  ard  sh.all  be  made 
available  to  appropriate  state  election  offi- 
cials. 

3.  A  driver  s  license  change  of  address  no- 
tice may  serve  as  a  voter  registration  change 
ol  address,  if  driver  so  Indicates. 

MAIL  RE018TRAT10N 

1.  iilach  State  shall  accept  and  use  a  mail 
voter  registration  application  foim  promul- 
gated by  the  FEC.  In  addition,  a  State  may 
develop  and  use  lis  own  form  which  meets 
the  criteria  of  the  FEC  form.  Notarlzatlc  n  or 
other  formal  authentication  Is  not  allowed 
Forms  shall  be  readily  available  for  public 
and  private  distribution,  and  especially  for 
organized  registration  programs. 

2.  A  State  may.  by  law,  require  a  personal 
appearance  to  vote  If  the  person  was  reg- 
istered tc  vote  In  a  local  Jurisdiction  by  mall 
and  the  person  has  not  prevloubly  voted  in 
that  jurisdiction.  Indlvidualti  who  are  enti- 
tled tfl  vote  by  absentee  ballot  under  the 
Uniformed  and  Overseas  CiMrens  Absentee 
Voting  Act  and  those  provided  the  right  to 
vote  other  than  In  person  by  the  Voting  Ac- 
cessibility for  the  Elderly  and  Handicapped 
Act  are  exempt. 

AOENCy  RFGISTRA-nON 

1.  State.  Federal  and  private  sector  loca- 
tions shall  be  designated  for  the  distribution 
and  processing  of  voter  regl.ttratlon  applica 
tlons  All  offices  pic^ldtng  P'lbllr  assistance, 
unemployment  compensation,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  related  sf.-^iccs  shall  be  in 
clvded  In  the  designated  locations  and  shall 
provide  same  assistance  m  completion  of 
registration  application  as  is  provided  with 
regard  to  that  ag.->r.:y'i  forms.  States  shah 
designate  other  agencies,  such  aa  libraries, 
schools,  flshlng'huntlng  license  bureaus. 
marriage  license  offices,  etc.  to  provide 
forma,  assistance  and  processing  of  applica- 
tions. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  shall  cooperate 
In  this  program. 


■■THER  REQtlKL.MK.Sit. 

1.  Registration  cut-off  Is  30  days  before 
election  or  such  leaser  perlo'1  aa  State  may 
provide. 

2.  State  election  officials  will  notify  each 
applicant  of  the  disposition  of  his  or  her  reg- 
istration application 

3.  A  voter's  name  mav  be  removed  trom 
voter  rolls  only  (li  a^  the  request  of  the 
voter;  or  (2)  as  prtjvlded  by  State  law.  by  rea- 
son of  criminal  convlctior.  or  mental  Inca- 
pacity. The  States  must  make  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  provide  that  the  name  of  a  voter 
will  be  removed  fl-om  the  official  list  of  vot- 
►•rs  by  reason  of  (1)  di»ath:  or  i2i  by  reason  of 
c  change  of  residence  of  the  voter  A  voter's 
Lime  may  not  be  removed  for  non-voilng. 

4.  No  sysLematIc  procedure  lo  confirm  vot- 
ing lists  may  be  undertaken  -.ithln  60  days 
of  an  election. 

5.  No  State  may  reniove  the  name  of  a 
voter  from  the  rolls  due  to  possible  change  of 
address  unless  the  registrant  confirms  in 
writir.t;  having  moved  out  of  voting  jurisdic- 
tion, or  the  voter  fails  to  respond  to  a  notice 
and  does  not  appear  to  %  otc  during  period  be- 
tween r'ate  of  notice  and  second  general  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office  Where  change  of  ad- 
dress is  to  an  address  v ithln  a  registrar's  Ju- 
risdiction, the  registrar  shall  correct  th.'> 
record  and  may  not  remove  the  nam^". 

6.  The  FEC  will  promulKatf  regu'.atlo.ns. 
prescribe  the  mall  registration  appllration 
form  for  use  by  all  States,  a.'^d  report  to  Con- 
rtes-"*  Its  assessment  of  the  Act's  impoci  and 
its  recommendations  follourlng  ea'ih  general 
Federal  election. 

7.  ClvM  enforcement  through  Injunction  or 
declaratory  relief  may  i>e  brought  by  L'.S. 
Attorney  r.eneral.  or  an  Individual  with  iio- 
tlce  to  the  chief  election  official  of  ir.e 
State. 

8.  Federal  criminal  penalties  will  f.ppl::  for 
registration  offenses 

9  State  and  local  voting  res'latration  rfn- 
clals  would  tie  able  to  receive  reduced  postal 
rates  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  mailing 
which  is  required  by,  authorized  by.  or  ma.ie 
in  furtherance  of  the  Aci..  TTils  reduced  rate 
would  be  funded  through  a  revenue  foregone 
approprlEtlon. 

10.  The  effective  date  of  the  Act  is  Jnnuary 
1,  1993  for  all  States;  except  those  States 
that  have  constitutional  obstacles  to  (.on- 
forming  slat*  requirements  of  the  act.  In 
which  case,  t.ie  effective  date  would  be  Janu- 
ary 1.  1994. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  arr, 
very  happv  to  join  with  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  Senator  Ford,  in  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  encourage 
voter  registration  with  the  exp«"ctatlon 
that  with  voter  registration  we  can  in 
crease  voter  participation.  Tlie  sorry 
record  of  the  Nation  in  turning  out  at 
the  polls  on  election  day  hiu";  been  thor- 
oughly documented. 

Senator  Kord.  in  his  opening  re- 
marks. s''x)ke  of  the  small  percentage 
of  those  eligible  voters  that  turned  out 
in  the  election  just  concluded,  the  1990 
general  election. 

There  is  hop<i  of  increasing  interest 
and  participation.  I  am  proud  to  report 
today  that  in  my  State  of  Oregon,  in- 
stead of  a  voter  turnout  in  the  low 
thirties,  which  was  the  national  aver- 
age, our  voter  turnout  this  last  general 
election  was  76.7  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters. 


I  do  not  stand  here  to  Lake  credit  for 
that  large  turnout  because  I  was  a  can- 
flidate  on  the  ballot,  but  I  wiP.  say  we 
had  some  unique  issues  that  were  con- 
fronting the  voters  of  Oregon.  I  also 
say  the  series  of  Secretaries  of  State  in 
my  State  who,  as  in  most  States,  have 
charge  of  the  election  procedures,  have 
been  very  attentive  to  the  rt^istralion 
process.  Tieir  simplifying  it  over  the 
years  and  making  it  more  accessible, 
moving  it  from  a  fixed  place  for  county 
registration  and  local  registration  into 
roving  registrars,  into  shopping  cen- 
ters. Into  bank  lobbies  where  people 
congregate  for  commerce  and  other  ac- 
tivities, has  certainly  increased  the 
voter  participation  in  our  State. 

Tht!  current  Governor  just  elected 
this  last  November.  Mrs.  Barbara  Rob- 
erts, was  the  Secretary  of  State  in  my 
State  prior  to  her  election  as  Governor 
and  undertook  very  great  activity  in 
this  direction.  The  previous  Secretary 
of  State  was  Norma  Paul  us,  and  she 
has  now  been  elected  as  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Construction. 
She,  likewise,  gave  great  leadership  to 
this  matter  of  making  voter  registra- 
tion easier,  more  .accessible,  and  enjoy- 
inij,  then,  the  fruits  of  that  effort  by 
seeing  a  larger  voter  turnout  at  elec- 
tion time. 

Mrs  Roberts,  the  Governor  today  is  a 
Democrat.  Mrs.  Paulus.  her  prede- 
cessor, was  a  Republican.  So  we  have 
moved  this  activity  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  our  State  Both  Republican 
and  Deri.ocratlc  parties,  both  Repub- 
lican ond  Democratic  Secretaries  o: 
State  certainly  can  take  great  credit 
for  this  phenomenal  t'arnout  o!  76.7  per- 
cent in  che  previous  election  of  19S0 

I  say  that  because  1  join  with  Sen- 
ator FciRfi  who  has  been  giving  very 
outstanding  leadership  to  tiiis  effort 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  illustratt  the 
fact  this  Is  not  a  Democratic  proposal 
or  Republican  proposal,  but  it  is  an 
American  proposal  in  the  sense  It  will 
enhance  and  strengthen  our  democracy 
to  have  more  participation.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  read  as  something  that 
will  enhance  the  Democratic  Party  sta- 
tus at  election  time  or  the  Republican 
Party  stfltus  at  election  time 

Stnator  Ford  and  I  had  a  press  con- 
ference this  morning  and  in  that  press 
conference  we  both  pointed  out  a  lot  of 
the  old  traditions  that  we  have  accept- 
ed as  truism?  in  politics  have  been  fad- 
ing from  our  political  scene  I  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  we  have  two  Repub- 
lican Senators  from  the  old  solid  south 
State  of  Mississippi  today.  CertAinly 
within  my  lifetime,  to  have  thought  of 
electing  a  Republican  statewide  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  would  have 
been  unthinkable.  We  have  seen  also 
the  shifting  character  of  American  vot- 
ers as  it  relates  to  the  Democratic 
Party  not  having  support  amongst 
business,  particularly  large  business 
We  find  today  that  large  businesses  and 
individuals   representing    business   en- 
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terprise  openly,  without  fear  of  repris- 
als, support  the  Democratic  can- 
didates. So  a  lot  of  these  old  ideas  that 
somehow  this  will  favor  one  party  and 
that  will  favor  another  party;  that  a 
large  voter  turnout  favors  the  Demo- 
crats and  a  small  voter  turnout  favors 
the  Republicans:  or  there  are  more  Re- 
publicans who  vote  absentee  than 
Democrats— if  we  check  the  last  elec 
tions  in  each  of  our  own  States  we  will 
find  many  of  those  old  traditions,  as  we 
came  to  accept  them,  are  no  longer 
true. 

Interestingly,  this  last  election  in 
Oregon  I  think  the  absentee  voter  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  votes 
counted  for  the  Democratic  candidates 
and  the  Republican  candidates.  Our 
State,  like  most,  earlier  on— say  even 
within  the  last  5  years  or  6  years — 
would  traditionally  show  more  Repub- 
lican absentee  voters  than  Democratic 
absentee  voters.  Not  this  last  election. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this  ob- 
jectively to  realize  it  is  not  a  partisan 
matter.  It  is  a  bipartisan  matter  and  I 
am  very  proud  to  join  my  colleague,  a 
man  I  ha\e  worked  with  as  a  fellow 
Governor  in  the  National  Governors 
Conference  and  now  as  a  fellow  Sen- 
ator, a  man  I  have  deer  admiration  and 
respect  for,  and  a  man  who  has  estab- 
lished a  remarkable  record  both  in 
Kentucky  and  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  commend  this  bill  to  our  colleagues 
and  hopefully  many  of  them  will  co- 
sponsor  this  bill. 

One  last  word,  this  bill  got  mixed  up 
and  entangled  in  the  clo'^ing  hours  of 
the  session  of  the  101st  Congress  I 
think  a  lot  of  that  was  because  there 
were  other  fish  to  fry  and  other  objec- 
tives to  achieve,  at  least  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  controlling  the 
events  of  those  closing  days,  and  the 
merits  of  this  bill  were  never  discussed 
or  debated.  I  do  not  think,  frankly, 
they  were  ever  challenged. 

So  I  hope  in  introducing  this  bill 
early  this  session  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity through  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  which  Senator  Ford  will  be 
chairing,  for  Senators  to  participate  in 
either  modifying  or  amending.  I  know 
Senator  Ford  feels  a.s  I  do.  that  this  is 
a  prop<jsal  that  certainly  will  wend  its 
wiiy  through  the  normal  process  not 
locked  in  concrete  We  think  it  is  the 
best  we  have  been  able  to  find  and 
come  up  with,  but  certainly  we  are 
open  to  any  Improvement  in  the  bill  or 
any  other  role  our  colleagues  wish  to 
play. 

We  also  had  a  wide  range  of  civic  or- 
ganizations, nonpolitual  organizations 
,  today  in  our  press  conference:  The 
League  of  Women  Voters,  who  have 
given  very  strong  .>upport  to  this  over 
the  years:  the  Rainbow  Coalition  was 
represented;  the  People  for  the  Amer- 
ican Way— I  could  go  on.  Rock  Vote, 
and  a  wide  range  of  support  from  all  di- 
rections. 


So  I  hope  we  can  see  this  bill 
progress  rapidly  and  become  a  law  of 
the  land  to  strengthen  our  partnership 
for  democracy. 

In  summary.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
.Senator  Ford  in  introducing  to  the 
102d  Congress  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  of  interest  to  all  Americans. 
and  in  the  interept  of  all  Americans. 
We  are  introducing  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1991. 

The  bill  addresses  tne  inconsistency 
of  voter  registration  practices  in  this 
country  as  it  affects  the  election  of 
Federal  officials. 

We  should  all  be  concerned  with  the 
sad  state  of  participacion  in  our  elec- 
toral process.  Participation  of  voting 
age  persons  was  below  40  percent  in  the 
1990  general  election,  con, pared  to  the 
participation  in  Oregon  which  was  in 
the  70's.  This  is  an  abysmal  statistic 
for  a  country  which  prides  itself  on 
freedom  and  democratic  values.  We  are 
seeing  countries  worldwide  grasp  for 
these  rights,  but  the  citizens  of  this 
country  do  not  seem  interested  in 
using  the  rights  which  have  been 
granted  them. 

Why  do  U.S.  citizens  not  vote?  An 
important  piece  of  the  answer  is  that 
we  have  made  it  too  difficult  for  people 
to  exercise  their  right,  by  creating  in- 
tricate systems  of  registration — simply 
to  ensure  that  the  individual  is  eligible 
to  vote.  Unfortunately,  we  must  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  eligible  voters  by  en- 
suring that  only  fhose  who  are  eligible 
to  vote,  will  vote.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  purpose  of  registration  is 
not  to  keep  any  element  of  society 
from  exercising  their  right  to  vote,  nor 
IS  the  registration  process  to  make 
people  prove  that  thpy  have  a  right  to 
vote.  The  purpose  of  a  registration 
process  is  to  protect  the  value  and  in- 
tegrity of  those  votes  cast 

This  legislation  is  a  step  in  the 
search  for  an  ideal  wor'ui  where  an  eli- 
gible voter  can  simply  exercise  his  or 
her  right  without  worrying  about 
jumping  through  the  hoops  of  registra- 
tion. As  an  example:  since  the  motor 
voter  program  was  introduced  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  an  average  of  over  1.500 
new  voters  per  month  have  been  reg- 
istered to  vote  through  this  program. 

Senator  FoRD  has  outlined  the  struc- 
ture and  components  of  the  bill,  so  I 
will  not  do  so  again.  Let  me  just  say. 
my  original  concern  with  this  legisla- 
tion was  the  increased  possibility  of 
fraud  in  the  electoral  process.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Senator  Ford  to 
address  these  problems. 

As  submitted,  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  mandates  that  States 
"make  all  reasonable  efforts"  to  main- 
•^am  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  the 
registration  rolls.  I  know  this  has  been 
a  concern  of  a  number  of  Senators  and 
citizens'  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  I  want  to  assure  everyone  that 
we    too    are   concerned,    and    have    not 


taken  lightly  the  need  to  mandate  such 
action  by  the  States. 

I  look  forward  to  Rules  Committee 
hearings  on  this  issue  and  moving  it  to 
the  floor  for  debate  and  final  passage 

Earlier  today  Senator  Ford  and  I 
sponsored  a  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce the  introduction  of  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  We  were 
joined  by  several  significant  supporters 
of  this  legislation  and  experts  on  the 
subject  of  voter  registration:  Secretary 
of  State  of  Washington  and  president  of 
the  National  Secretary  of  States  Asso- 
ciation; executive  director  of  the  D.C. 
Board  of  Elections.  Emmett  Fremaux: 
president  of  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Dr.  Susan  Lederman; 
and  repi^esentmg  People  for  the  Amer- 
ican Way.  former  Representative  John 
Buchanan  of  Alabama;  and  Greg  Moore 
of  the  Rainbow  Coalition. 


By  Mr.  WARNER: 
S.  252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  individ- 
uals to  transfer  separation  pay  from 
the  Armed  Forces  into  eligible  retire- 
ment plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

ROLLOVERS  OF  MILrtARY  SEPARA-nON  PAY 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  savings  incentive  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are 
involuntarily  discharged  from  active 
duty. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  final  hours  of 
the  second  legislative  session  of  the 
101st  Congress.  I  placed  legislation  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate  to  provide  mili- 
tary personnel,  who  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive severance  pay.  with  an  incentive 
to  invest  these  funds  in  an  individual 
retirement  account  [IRA]  and  defer 
taxation  until  the  time  of  retirement. 
At  that  time.  I  expressed  my  interest 
in  receiving  comments  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  [DOD].  military 
associations,  and  other  interested  par- 
ties before  I  considered  reintroducing 
the  concept  into  the  fiscal  year  1992 
DOD  authorization  bill.  Based  on  the 
extremely  favorable  comments  I  have 
received  from  both  militarj-  personnel 
and  the  militai:;.'  departments.  I  have 
concluded  that  such  legislation  is  need- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  dramatic 
military  and  political  changes  that  oc- 
curred in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  So- 
viet Union  last  year  and  because  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  reduce  the  size  of  our  Federal 
deficit,  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  systematically  reduce  the 
end  strength  of  active  duty  military 
personnel  by  363,405  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod beginning  in  fiscal  year  1991.  This 
represents  an  18-percent  decrease  over 
the  fiscal  year  1990  end  strength  of 
2.044.069.  In  fiscal  year  1991.  67,664  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen  and  women. 
or  19  percent  of  the  6-year  force  reduc- 
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tlon   plan,    may   be   InvoluntArily   dis- 
charged. 

Moreover,  to  assure  that  the  size, 
shape,  and  structure  of  our  defense 
forces  is  realistically  aliK-ned  with  the 
chan^inK:  international  threats,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  also  has  authority 
to  reduce  the  military  end  strength  by 
an  additional  OS  p^-rc-nt  in  fiscal  year 
1991  or  by  as  many  as  80.000  personnel. 

While  it  is  premature  to  determine 
whether  any  or  all  of  these  reductions 
will  occur  by  the  timelines  mandated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1991  Defen.se  Author- 
ization Act  because  of  our  current  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Saudi  Arabia,  such 
reductions  are  inevitable  as  a  nec- 
essary means  of  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  and  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr  President,  at  no  other  time  in 
our  Nation's  history  have  we  so  dra- 
matically reduced  the  size  of  our  de- 
fense forces  during  peacetime.  Of  equal 
importance,  but  without  precedence,  is 
the  fact  that  this  reduction  represents 
the  largest  reduction  of  an  all  volun- 
teer force  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
word  "volunteer"  because  soon,  thou- 
sands of  well-trained  and  well-educated 
men  and  women,  who  voluntarily  chose 
the  military  aa  a  profession,  will  invol- 
untarily be  notified  that  they  must 
find  another  means  of  employment. 

Mr.  President,  these  military  person- 
nel do  not  want  to  lose  their  jobs.  Sev- 
erance pay  is  modest  compensation  for 
their  selfless  dedication  and  personal 
sacrifices.  The  origins  of  severance  pay 
can  be  found  in  the  act  of  May  14,  1800 
(2  Stat.  85)  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment recognized  its  responsibility  to 
provide  an  adequate  amount  of  read- 
justment pay  to  service  men  and 
women  to  help  them  ease  their  transi- 
tion into  civilian  life.  For  179  years 
however— since  the  act  of  December  24, 
1811  (2  Stat.  669v-nondisability  separa- 
tion pay  has  only  been  authorized  for 
officers  in  military  service— both  com- 
missioned and  warrant  officers.  Regu- 
lar and  Reserve— and  Reserve  enlisted 
personnel  Involuntarily  discharged,  re- 
leased, or  otherwise  not  continued  in 
military  service  after  at  least  5  years 
of  continuous  active  duty. 

Last  year,  however,  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress amended  section  1174  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  eligi- 
bility of  severance  pay  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, thereby  recognizing  the  equally 
Important  contributions  of  all  military 
personnel  serving  our  Nation  on  active 
duty.  Under  these  amendments.  Con- 
gress repealed  the  maximum  allowable 
payment  limit  of  $30,000  but  retained 
the  formula  for  calculating  the  amount 
of  separation  pay.  which  Is  based  on 
the  number  of  years  of  active  service 
and  the  monthly  basic  pay.  Moreover. 
the  Congress  increased  the  rules  of  eli- 
gibility for  active  service  from  5  to  6  or 
more  years  but  less  than  20  years 

Mr  President,  today  1  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  modify  Federal   tax 


rules  to  provide  an  incentive  to  mill- 
tAry    personnel    who   receive   severance 
pay  to  establish   or  enhance  a  retire- 
ment  portfolio    My    legislation  would 
defer  taxation  for  the  amount  of  sever- 
ance pay  transferred  to  an  eligible  re- 
tirement plan  until  the  funds  are  with- 
drawn.    Such     transfers     or     rollovers 
must  take  place  within  60  da.V3  of  re- 
ceipt, as  current  Federal  rules  allow. 
My  bill  does  not  alter  the  existing  tax 
rules  on  penalties  for  early  withdrawal. 
The     Congressional     Budget     Office 
[CBO]     estimates     that     if     all     end 
strength   reductions   occur  as  author- 
ized in  the  fiscal  year  1991  Defense  Au- 
thorization  Act.   total   severance   pay- 
ments could  amount  to  $3.71  billion  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995.  CBO  esti- 
mates   that    the    anticipated    revenue 
loss  due  to  the  tax-free  status  of  inter- 
est earned  on  this  amount  would  be  $4.5 
billion,  assuming  that  all  service  mem- 
bers  elect   to   transfer    100   percent   of 
their  .severance  pay  into  an  eligible  re- 
tirement account.  While  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  the  amount  of  severance  pay 
that  service  members  may  transfer  to 
eligible  retirement  accounts,  we  might 
expect  that  13  percent  of  these  individ- 
uals would  choose  the  tax-deferred  op- 
tion of  my  bill,  based  on  the  results  of 
a  national  population  survey  reported 
in  congressional  hearings  last  year  be- 
fore  the   House   Select  Committee   on 
Aging  on  the  disposition  of  lump-sum 
pre-retirement  funds  where  11  percent 
of  Americans  reported  rollovers  into  an 
IRA  and  2  percent  reported  a  transfer 
to  an  insurance  annuity  or  retirement 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  personal  and 
professional  sacrifices  of  service  men 
and  women  who  will  be  Involuntarily 
discharged  from  military  service  as  a 
result  of  force  structure  and  organiza- 
tional realignments.  My  bill  will  mod- 
estly compensate  them  for  their  self- 
less dedication.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue,  I  plan  to  address 
this  legislation  in  hearings  this  year 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

?  252 

Be  It  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  Houif  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  L'nited  Slates  ol  America  in 
Congress  assemhlcd 

SECTION   1.  ROIXOVERS  OF  Mil. II  ^K>    SKPARA 
TION  PAY. 

la)  IN  GENERAL.  — Section  402(ai(6)  of  the  In 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  spe- 
1. lal  rollover  rules)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  suhpara 
graph: 

■  (J)  MlLrTARY  SEPARATION  PAY— If— 

"(1)  an  Individual  receives  separation  pay 
under  section  1174  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  and 

"(11)  such  Individual  transfers  any  portion 
of  such  pay  within  60  days  after  the  receipt 


of  such  pay  to  an  ellglljle  retirement  plan  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (5i(Ei. 
then  the  portion  of  the  pay  so  transferred 
shall  t)e  treated  as  a  distribution  which  is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5)(A)  and  which  is  not 
Includible  In  gross  income  In  the  taxable 
year  in  which  paid." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay  re- 
ceived after  December  31.  1990.» 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 
S.  253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  appropriate  legal  forums 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

GENEVA  CONVENTIONS  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
over  41  years  ago.  61  countries  signed 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  now  as 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  Over  the  pe- 
riod of  41  years  no  country  has  been 
held  accountable  for  violations  of  the 
Geneva  accords  which,  as  we  all  know, 
have  to  do  with  what  is  considered  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

There  are  at  least  15  Americans  miss- 
ing in  action  We  know  that  some  of 
them  are  captured  and  behind  enemy 
lines.  Saddam  Hussein  has  been  launch- 
ing Scud  missiles  against  population 
centers,  with  clearly  no  justifiable 
military  reason  for  doing  that.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  Saddam  Hussein  is 
engaged  in  war  crimes  by  any  defini- 
tion, which  leads  to  a  consideration  of 
what  action  the  community  of  nations 
might  well  take  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  war  with  regard  to  this  man  per- 
sonally. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today.  Mr. 
President,  which  requires  that,  if  we 
are  able  to  produce  Saddam  Hussein 
within  our  country,  much  as  we  pro- 
duced Noriega,  he  be  tried  under  Amer- 
ican law.  if  that  is  possible  It  also.  Mr. 
President,  suggests  that  the  President, 
in  consultation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions, proceed  to  set  up  an  inter- 
national court  with  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  for  the  first  time  in  the 
41-year  history  of  the  Geneva  accords 
the  law  against  those  who  would  vio- 
late this  commonly  understood  stand- 
ard of  behavior  applicable  to  all  the 
signatories.  61  of  them,  including  Iraq, 
including  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  fighting 
this  conflict  IS  to  define  a  new  world 
order  in  the  pnstcold  war  period.  It 
Boems  to  this  Senator  that  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  new  world  order,  if  we 
are  able  to  achieve  it.  is  proper  sanc- 
tions again;  t  any  country,  and  in  par- 
ticular, individuals  in  charge  of  the 
country  who  commit  or  order  such  vio- 
lations of  these  internationally  accept- 
ed norms  of  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  be  brought  to  justice — be  brought 
to  justice. 

So.  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  Mr 
President,  to  make  the  Geneva  accords 
really  mean  something,  to  have  some 
method  of  prosecution  and  conviction 


of    those    who    in    fact    violate    these 
norms. 

For  41  years,  no  government  has  cho- 
sen to  take  another  to  task  for  violat- 
ing the  Geneva  Conventions  until  now. 

Beginning  on  .■\ufcruKt  2.  eyewitness 
account.s  of  Iraqi  military  troops  en- 
gaging in  murder,  mutilation,  torture. 
rape,  robbery,  destruction  of  property 
and  every  other  imaginable,  sen.seless 
act  of  violence  have  choked  inter- 
national air  waves  and  shocked  the 
citizens  and  governments  of  the  world. 
The  systematic  destruction  of  a  small. 
defenseless  nation  has  been  reported  in 
painful  and  considerable  detail. 

After  seeking  the  approval  of  the 
L'nited  Nations  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
the  President  did  what  needed  to  be 
done.  As  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
American  troops  and  the  leader  of  an 
impressive  international  coalition  of 
forces.  President  Bush  launched  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  While  we  are  all 
worried  about  our  soldiers  and  hopeful 
that  we  will  expel  Hussein  from  Kuwait 
in  short  order,  we  must  also  focus  on 
events  after  the  desert  dust  settles. 

Even  as  we  wage  war,  we  must  look 
for  ways  to  preserve  peace,  security 
and  the  humanitarian  code  of  conduct 
embodied  in  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  define 
the  post-cold  war  world  We  should  do 
so  by  measuring  nations  and  their  lead- 
ers by  their  efforts  to  protect  the  in- 
vincible principles  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom. 

Saddam  Hussein  and  his  forces  have 
defiantly  rejected  these  principles.  The 
Iraqi  leadership  is  directly  responsibie 
for  holding  hundreds  of  American  and 
foreign  nationals  hostage  for  months 
Iraqi  forces  have  committed  unspeak- 
able acts  of  violence  against  Kuwait 
and  its  citizens.  Now.  m  a  last  ditch  ef- 
fort to  crack  the  coalition.  Hussein  has 
launched  a  barrage  of  Scud  missiles 
against  the  neighborhoods,  schools  and 
hospitals  of  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem. 

With  the  war  underway.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's gruesome  record  of  crimes 
against  mankind  must  be  dealt  with. 
His  is  a  record  of  intimidation,  aggres- 
sion, invasion,  occupation,  and  terror- 
ism against  inno'-ent  civilians — and 
now,  mistreatment  of  allied  prisoners 
of  war  We  have  already  sec  :i  seme  of 
our  captured  soldiers  appearing  phys- 
ically abused  reciting  pro-Iraqi  propa- 
ganda— all  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

Fifteen  Americans  are  currently  con- 
sidered missing  in  action.  If  captured, 
that  is  15  Americans  who  are  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  their  rights  under 
the  Geneva  Conventions 

But.  realisticall.v.  how  do  we  do  thaf 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
directs  the  President  to  lay  the  legal 
foundation  for  any  war  crimes  case 
that  can  be  made  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  his  henchmen.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  scrambling  to  create  a 
i:,\jr,p  after  the  fact.  We  should  be  build- 


ing the  case  right  now  as  the  crimes 
are  committed. 

We  should  also  have  confidence  that 
there  is  an  appropriate  legal  forum  to 
present  that  case.  Although  the  Geneva 
Conventions  have  been  in  effect  for 
four  decades,  no  enforcement  mecha- 
nism has  ever  been  established.  \Miile 
there  is  reference  to  signatories  agree- 
ing to  an  umpire  to  address  charges  of 
convention  violations,  no  nation  has 
tried  to  enforce  those  provisions. 

My  legislation  wou.d  direct  the 
President  to  determine  whether  a  U.S. 
court  would  be  the  appropriate  legal 
forum  for  presenting  charges  of  con- 
vention violations.  If  not.  the  Presi- 
dent is  urged  to  make  the  case  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  to  establish  an 
international  tribunal  to  adjudicate 
such  cases. 

I  have  given  the  President  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible  on  how  he  should 
proceed  in  the  development  and  pros- 
ecution of  a  case  against  Hussein. 
Since  the  United  Nation  authorized  the 
use  of  force  which  has  served  as  the 
mandate  for  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
it  seems  reasonable  once  again  to  ask 
the  international  community  to  join 
together  in  legal  judgment 

However.  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances which  would  warrant  pros- 
ecution in  the  American  court  system 
instead.  Congress  should  protect  every 
legal  option  we  have  as  the  President 
advances  the  case  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

I  have  made  this  bill  binding  because 
I  want  Saddam  Hussein  to  know  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  the  evidence  is  in. 
he  and  his  forces  will  bo  held  account- 
able, will  be  judged  and  will  pay  a  price 
for  the  atrocities  they  have  committed. 

We  are  a  nation  of  Itiws.  We  embraced 
the  principles  of  humane  treatment  of 
civilians  and  prisoners  of  war  when  we 
signed  the  Geneva  Conventions  We 
signed  it  in  hope  -we  must  now  enforce 
it  in  strength. 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  McConnell.  together  with  my- 
self and  perhaps  other  Senators,  is  in- 
troducing the  War  Crimes  Act.  which  I 
will  describe  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  been  fo- 
cused on  the  conflict  we  have  had  v.'ith 
Iraq,  a  conflict  that  has  built  over  the 
last  5  .months.  And  even  before  this 
conflict  began.  I  was  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — I  do  not  know  if  I 
was  the  only  one — that  insisted,  first, 
that  the  Senate  should  go  on  record 
with  a  w-..rning  to  Saddp.m  Hussein  that 
he  and  his  high  command  would  be  held 
responsible  fcr  the  safety  of  the  inno- 
cent hostages  he  was  then  holding  in 
Iraq. 

1  offered  a  resolution  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  .Senate  last  fall,  and  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  the  Senate  told 
Saddam  Hussein  in  clear  terms  that  he 
would  not  escape  prosecution  as  a  war 
criminal  for  his  actions  and  the  mis- 
treatment of  the  Americans  and  others 


that  he  was  holding  as  hostages  and 
using  at  that  time  as  human  shields. 

Although  the  hostages  were  eventu- 
ally released,  apparently.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein still  does  not  understand  the  mes- 
sage he  was  sent  by  this  body  last  fall. 
Because  m  the  interim.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  launched  missile  attacks 
against  unarmed  civilians  m  a  non- 
combatant  nation.  He  has  committed 
repeated  atrocities  in  occupied  Kuwait. 
and  he  has  captured  and  tortured,  as 
we  have  seen,  allied  flyers,  parading 
them  on  Iraqi  television  and  vowing  to 
use  them,  as  human  shields. 

The  time,  once  again,  has  come  to 
send  an  even  more  decisive  measure. 
Mr.  President,  and  to  make  our  pur- 
pose clear  and  unmistakable.  Senator 
McCo.NNELL  and  I  are  introducing  legis- 
lation today  to  provide  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Iraqi  war  criminals,  either  in 
the  U.S.  Federal  courts  or — and  I  be- 
lieve preferably — before  an  inter- 
national tribunal.  There  is  ample  his- 
torical precedent  for  this  action,  as 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  James  Bobbins  in  an 
article  in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Robbins'  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Fron-.  the  Wall  Street  Journai,  Jan  23.  1991] 

IRAQI  War  Criminals  Face  Ha.nging 

iBy  .James  S   Robbins 

The  beatings  and  other  abuse  that  Iraq  has 
apparently  inflicted  on  captured  coalition 
fliers  brought  a  stern  reminder  from  the 
Slate  Department  Monday  that  Iraq  will  be 
held  responsible  for  its  war  cnmee  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  The  V  S  has  not 
conducted  war  crimes  trials  since  those  fol- 
lowing the  Second  World  War— not  for  lack 
of  war  criminals,  but  because  the  unsuccess 
ful  conclusion  of  the  Korean  and  Vletnami 
wars  did  not  permit  the  U.S.  tC'  bring  the  of- 
fenders to  trial. 

But  there  were  many  dozens  of  trials  held 
after  1945  by  the  Allied  powers,  both  in  con- 
cert and  individually  Of  these,  the  trials  of 
Japanese  war  criminals  will  supply  the  taest 
prece'ient  for  trials  of  Iraqi  war  criminals, 
should  the  Iraqi  leaders  be  available  for  in- 
dictment 

TOKYO  trials 

TYie  Toityc  war  crimes  trials  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  International  Military  Tribunal 
for  the  Far  East,  in  which  the  US.,  by  virtue 
of  having  shouldered  most  of  the  burden  in 
the  Pacific  theater,  had  the  dom.inant  role 
Between  1946  and  1948.  the  tribunal  decided 
the  fates  of  25  top  Japanese  military  and  ci- 
vilian leaders 

The  charges  that  the  tribunal  considered 
car.  be  broken  down  into  two  types:  conspir- 
ing to  wage  and  then  actually  waging  aggres- 
sive war  (Class  "A  '  war  crimes,  which  occu- 
pied most  of  the  trials,  and  maltreating  pris- 
oners of  war  and  ci%Tlians  iClsiss  "B."  or  con- 
ventional, war  crimes'  It  is  the  Class  "B" 
crimes  that  the  State  Department  has  served 
notice  that  it  intends  to  punish  at  the  end  of 
the  Gulf  war- 
Two  particular  Class  "B  '  charges  were 
brought  in  the  Tokyo  trials'  Charge  54.  "or- 
dering, authorizing  and  perm.ltting  the  com- 
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mlsalon  of  conventional  war  ciimes;"  and 
Charge  56.  failure  Uj  take  adequate  stepe  to 
secure  the  observance  and  prevent  breeches 
of  conventions  and  laws  of  war  In  respect  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees  ' 
Thus,  whether  leaders  ffave  specific  orders 
for  the  maltreatment  of  prisoners,  or  merely 
failed  to  exercise  sufficient  oversight  to  pre- 
vent maltreatment  by  their  underlings,  they 
could  be  put  on  trial. 

Allied  jurisdiction  to  try  Japanese  leaders 
on  these  charges  was  based  on  Article  26  of 
the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention.  This 
stated  that  "Commanders  In  Chief  .  .  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Instructions  of  their  re- 
spective governments"  bear  responsibility 
for  the  treatment  of  POWs. 

One  problem  with  this  Article  26  Jurisdic- 
tion was  that  Japan,  although  a  signatory  to 
the  1929  convention,  had  not  ratified  the  pro- 
visions applying  to  prisoners  of  war  How- 
ever. In  January  1942  the  Inter-AlUed  Dec- 
laration on  Punishment  for  War  Crimes  as 
published,  to  warn  the  Axis  powers  of  what 
they  ought  txi  expect  should  they  commit 
war  crimes  against  Allied  POWs  In  response, 
on  Feb  4.  1942.  .Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
Shlgenorl  Togo  notified  the  Allies  that 
Japan  would  "apply  mutatis  mutandis  [with 
the  necessary  changes)  provisions  of  that 
Conventum  to  American  prisoners  of  war  In 
its  power  "  This  commitment  became  the 
legal  basis  for  prosecution  of  the  Japanese 
leadership. 

Fortunately,  no  Jurisdictional  problem 
would  prevent  the  trial  of  Iraqi  leaders:  Iraq 
Is  a  full  signatory  to  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and  has  accepted  all  Its  provisions- 
Including  the  provisions  on  POWs. 

At  the  Tokyo  trials,  the  prosecution  pre- 
sented extensive  evidence  of  Japanese  war 
crimes  against  POWs  and  civilians.  The  num- 
ber of  these  crimes  Is  too  great  and  their  de- 
tail too  gruesome  to  relate— even  the  trial 
Judges  refused  to  hear  more  after  a  certain 
point.  So  far.  Iraq  has  done  nothing  to  com- 
pare to  the  brutality  of  the  slave  labor  on 
the  Slam-Burma  "Death  Railway."  or  the 
outright  massacre  of  150  GIs  at  Palawan 

But  some  of  the  crimes  for  which  Japanese 
officers  were  punished  do  correspond  to  the 
acts  of  which  Iraq  Is  boasting.  The  Japanese 
publicly  paraded  Allied  prisoners  In  order  to 
humiliate  them  and  to  raise  Japanese  civil- 
ian morale,  and  captured  Allied  troops  were 
placed  on  unmarked,  armed  naval  transports 
In  active  combat  zones. 

Like  Ireui's  parading  of  coalition  filers  on 
television,  its  policy  of  using  POWs  as 
human  shields  at  military  Installations  Is 
clearly  Illegal  under  the  Geneva  Convention. 
True.  Iraq  denies  that  what  It  is  doing  Is 
criminal;  Abdul  Amir  Al-Anbarl.  Iraq's  am- 
bassador to  the  Unltod  Nations,  has  said  the 
prisoners  are  being  put  In  'scientific  Institu- 
tions "  that  are  "safer  than  any  other  place 
for  them  '  But  given  coalition-targeting  pri- 
orities and  the  probability  that  "scientific  " 
Is  an  Iraqi  euphemism  for  "nuclear.  "  this 
safety  is  questionable.  In  any  case.  Iraq  is 
violating  the  Geneva  Convention's  require- 
ment of  separate,  dedicated  POW  facilities 

Like  the  Iraqis,  the  Japanses  singled  out 
airmen  for  special  maltreatment.  Of  the 
eight  pilots  in  the  April.  1942  "Doollttle 
Raid  "  on  Tokyo  who  fell  into  Japanese 
hands,  three  were  executed  and  five  given 
life  prison  sentences.  Several  died  in  prison. 
It  was  later  revealed  that  according  to 
"Army  Secret  2190,  '  the  Japanese  command 
had  Issued  orders  to  treat  captured  Allied  fli 
ers  as  war  criminals  The  author  of  this 
order.  Vice  Minister  of  War  Gen  Heltaro 
Kimura.  was  hanged  after  the  war. 


AlUigether.  more  man  yOO  Japanese,  many 
of  them  of  relatively  low  rank,  were  con- 
victed of  POW  abuse  For  example.  Lt. 
Tanabe  Koshlro  of  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Navy  was  charged  under  Article  31  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  for  "Intentionally  and  un- 
necessarily exposing  prisoners  of  war  to  acts 
of  war  "  He  had  refused  to  remove  POWs 
from  combat  areas 

The  defense  counsel  at  the  Tokyo  trials  ar- 
gued that  there  was  insufficient  evidence  to 
convict  any  specific  individual  or  war 
crimes,  especially  of  abuse  of  prisoners  The 
defense  did  not  deny  that  prisoners  were 
abused,  but,  it  argued  the  prosecution  could 
not  prove  that  any  specific  Japanese  leader 
had  ordered  or  condoned  the  atrocities,  or 
even  that  he  knew  of  them  A  great  deal  of 
evidence,  however,  existed  to  the  contrary, 
much  of  it  collected  by  the  United  National 
War  Crimes  Commission  established  In  1942 

Final  punishment  of  the  Japanese  war 
criminals  was  harsh.  Of  the  five  defendants 
found  guilty  of  personally  ordering  conven- 
tional war  crimes  (Charge  541.  all  were 
hanged  Iwane  Matsul.  commander  In  chief 
of  Japanese  forces  in  central  China  in  the 
late  19308,  was  acquitted  of  every  charge  ex- 
cept Charge  55,  failure  to  prevent  maltreat- 
ment of  prisoners,  and  he  was  hanged  as 
well  His  crime  was  over-seeing  the  Rape  of 
Nanking,  Who  oversaw  the  Rape  of  Kuwait? 

8EVEHE  PUNISHMENT 

The  Iraqis  should  be  wary.  There  Is  a 
strong  case  for  bringing  w,ir  crimes 
charges— not  just  Class  "B.'  but  also  Class 
"A"  and  Class  "C."  crimes  against  human- 
ity—against them  for  what  they  have  al- 
ready done.  And  this  Is  only  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  U.S.  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Britain.  Italy  and  Israel  may  also  have 
cases— nor  is  the  docket  >et  closed.  If  the 
probability  of  severe  punishment  for  war 
crimes  does  not  restrain  Saddam  Hussein,  it 
may  at  least  give  pause  to  his  commanders, 
who  are  legally  responsible  for  their  actions 
As  the  war  protrresses.  further  abuses  may 
be  committed  by  Iraq,  and  new  evidence  dis- 
covered concerning  abuses  past.  The  coali- 
tion should— and  no  doubt  will— establish 
mechanisms  for  collecting  and  evaluating 
evidence  of  war  crimes,  so  that  the  innocent 
may  be  vindicated  and  the  guilty  not  escape 
justice 

Mr  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Iraujl 
leaders  must  he  made  to  understand 
that  they  will  not  escape  this  war  un- 
scathed. They  may  well  be  quite  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  people  and  their 
army  for  their  dreams  of  glory.  They 
may  well  believe  that  if  the  pressure 
gets  too  severe,  they  can  sue  for  i>eace 
and  retain  their  position.  Phey  may 
even  entertain  the  absurd  hope  that 
they  will  prevail,  and  that  allied  troops 
will  not  achieve  the  goal  of  expelling 
them  from  Kuwait. 

None  of  these  hopes  should  or  will  be 
realized,  and  th"  Iraqi  leaders  will  rec- 
ognize this  reality  soon.  It  it  certain 
that  Saddams  cronies  will  realize  the 
futility  of  their  efforts  before  Saddam 
himself.  It  is  our  hope  that  they  will 
receive  the  message  embodied  in  this 
legislation,  the  War  Crimes  Act.  and 
stop  Saddam  before  it  is  too  late  for 
any  of  them 

Mr  President,  we  are  not  advocating 
changing  the  aims  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm  for  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  to 


the  total  destruction  of  Iraq.  But  let  no 
one — not  our  allies,  not  our  enemies- 
doubt  that  we  will  not  rest  until  Sad- 
dam and  his  torturers  are  brought  to 
justice. 

The  American  people  are  slow  to 
anger,  but  here  our  anger  is  just,  and  it 
is  tempered  by  patience.  Eventually, 
those  respionsible  for  torturing  our 
young  men,  and  for  terrorizing  inno- 
cent civilians,  will  fall  into  our  hands; 
and  when  they  do,  they  will  understand 
what  it  means  to  stand  trial  and  face 
punishment  before  the  entire  civilized 
world  as  war  criminals 

The  Iraqi  leaders  can  still  forestall 
this  chilling  prospect  They  can  begin 
to  live  up  to  their  commitments  as 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  sig- 
natories to  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
They  can  stop  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
man  bringing  this  country  to  ruin,  and 
who  will  be  respon.sible  for  placing 
them  in  a  docket  last  occupied  by  the 
late  unlamented  leaders  of  the  Third 
Reich,  the  Nazi  Party,  and  the  Japa- 
nese Imperial  High  Command 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our 
legislation  .ind  join  us  in  warning  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  his  followers  that  the 
arm  of  international  justice  is  indeed 
very  long,  very  patient,  very  deter- 
mined, and  if  we  pass  this  legislation, 
inescapable. 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL. 
S.  254.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989  which  require  the  withholding  of 
income  tax  from  wages  paid  for  agri- 
cultural labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

WITHHOLDING  FROM  AORICttLTURAL  WAGES 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr,  President.  2 
years  ago.  in  our  rush  to  complete  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1989.  Public  Law  101-239.  a  provision 
hampering  America's  farmers  was  in- 
cluded in  the  passed  version  of  the  leg- 
islation. Unfortunately,  this  provision 
places  an  added  burden  on  our  Nation's 
farmers  by  requiring  farmers  to  with- 
hold Federal  taxes  from  workers'  in- 
come. 

Ail  farmers  with  a  payroll  of  $2,500  or 
moie  per  year  must  keep  W-4  forms  on 
all  workers  and  then  file  quarterly  re- 
ports on  wages  paid.  Farmers  who  pay 
less  than  $2,500  in  wages  each  year 
must  still  withhold  Federal  income 
taxes  on  every  employee  who  receives 
more  than  $i50  in  Wfiges  from  the  farm- 
er. This  legislation  is  clearly  an  at- 
tempt to  use  the  employer  to  enforce 
the  Tax  Code. 

The  bill  I  introduced  last  year,  which 
I  reintroduce  today,  will  repeal  this  un- 
justified addition  of  paperwork  to  the 
American  farmer.  The  injustice  of  this 
legislation  not  only  stem.s  from  in- 
creased red  tape,  but  from  the  fact  that 
agricultural  businesses  and  farmers 
were  given  no  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  and  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  express   their  views  on   this 


legislation.  Last  year.  I  received  wide- 
spread support  in  correcting  this  error. 
We  must  return  farming  to  the  control 
of  the  hard-working  men  and  women 
who  produce  the  food  for  this  Nation 
and  stop  the  Federal  bureaucrats  who 
have  made  agriculture  the  most  regu- 
lated business  in  this  country. 

The  new  economic  pressures  facing 
our  Nation  and  the  nature  of  the  farm- 
ing business  require  more  hiring  of 
workers  on  a  seasonal,  part-time  basis. 
There  are  fewer  full-time  farmers  in 
this  day  and  age  as  other  sources  of  in- 
come are  required  to  simply  provide  for 
upkeep  and  payments  on  their  farms. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  farm- 
ers are  unable  to  provide  work  year 
round,  prevents  them  from  hiring 
workers  on  a  full-time  basis.  For  exam- 
ple, during  the  busiest  time  of  the  year 
a  farmer  must  hire  two  or  three  extra 
people  to  get  the  necessary  work  com- 
pleted in  a  timely  manner.  This  could 
be  getting  the  crop  planted  early 
enough  to  ensure  adequate  growing 
time  or  getting  the  crop  harvested  be- 
fore the  winter  weather  sets  in. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  small  special- 
ized crop  farmer  that  may  have  10 
acres  of  strawberries,  but  only  has  2 
weeks  to  get  the  crop  picked  before 
they  rot  in  the  field.  Or  what  about  the 
Kentucky  farmer  who  grows  bell  pep- 
peiTj  as  an  alternative  crop  to  tobacco? 
Both  farmers  must  harvest  their  crop.? 
according  to  the  processor's  stringent 
requirements  or  bear  an  extensive  loss 
at  the  marketplace. 

In  both  of  these  instances  time  is 
critical  and  farmers  must  often  hire  10, 
20  or  even  30  people,  for  just  a  couple  of 
days.  The  farmer  may  only  pay  $200  to 
each  employee,  but  the  employer  still 
has  to  withhold  income  taxes  for  every 
person  hired  Anyone  familiar  with 
farm.lng  realizes  how  critical  time  can 
be  during  the  peak  periods  of  harvest. 
Adding  unnecessary  burf^aucratic  red 
tape  to  the  farmers'  lives  will  only 
make  an  already  difficult  situation 
more  difficult. 

My  colleagues  may  say  the  solution 
is  simple,  just  hire  fewer  people.  Most 
likely  this  will  happen.  However,  that 
also  means  fewer  jobs  for  those  people 
that  desperately  need  work  no  matter 
how  small  the  piaycheck.  Most  farm  la- 
borers do  not  even  earn  enough  to 
incur  a  tax  liability.  Consequently,  the 
money,  earned  by  those  who  are  least 
able  to  afford  an  income  loss,  is  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  until  the 
farm  workers  can  file  for  a  refund. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  a  5- 
year  period  $404  million  in  new  revenue 
will  be  generated  from  this  legislation. 
While  this  may  appear  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant amount,  of  the  $270  million  gen- 
erated in  the  first  2  years.  $240  million 
of  this  could  be  from  unclaimed  tax  re- 
funds. In  years  3  through  5,  tax  reve- 
nues would  average  only  $22  million.  I 
suggest  that  the  added  cost  to  employ- 


ers and  employees  far  outweighs  the 
Government  benefits. 

A  Utica,  KY,  farmer  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  John  Burns,  puts  it  in  p>erspec- 
tive  by  saying,  "Most  of  us  aren't  set 
up  for  this.  We  don't  have  offices.  We're 
our  own  office  help."  That  is  exactly 
my  point.  This  legislation  penalizes 
those  least  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
extra  burden.  This  is  hardly  beneficial 
to  the  Government,  Instead,  it  adds  an- 
other layer  of  unneeded  and  unwanted 
paperwork  for  America's  hard-working 
men  and  women. 

Mr,  President.  I  believe  a  mistake 
has  been  made  in  enacting  this  provi- 
sion of  Public  Law  101-239.  Farmers,  la- 
borers and  the  entire  farm  community 
will  bear  the  undue  burden  of  this  leg- 
islation. American  consumers  will  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  expense  of  complying 
with  the  withholding  tax  and  farm 
workers  will  have  their  income  re- 
duced. My  bill  will  stop  these  unfair 
events  and  enable  us  to  do  something 
good  for  the  small  family  farmer— the 
backbone  of  our  Nation. 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  255.  A  bill  to  require  Congress  to 
purchase  recycled  paper  and  paper 
products  to  the  greatest  extend  prac- 
ticable; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

F'LRCHASE  OF  RECYCLED  PAPER  BY  CONGRESS 

•  Mr,  BINGAMAN.  Mr,  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  require  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  use  recycled  paper 
and  paper  products  in  their  operations. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  importance  of 
conserving  natural  resources.  Recy- 
cling of  those  resources  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  to  support  con- 
servation. The  most  obvious  and  easi- 
est ways  to  encourage  recycling  is 
through  the  use  of  recycled  paper. 

For  recycling  to  be  successful,  there 
must  be  a  supply  of  paper  to  recycle 
and  there  must  be  a  demand  for  the 
product.  At  this  point,  we  have  become 
efficient  at  supplying  paper  for  recy- 
cling; however,  we  have  not  supported 
the  demand  side  of  the  equation 
through  the  use  of  recycled  products. 
We  must  show  a  commitment  to  use  re- 
cycled paper 

A  number  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
initiated  program  in  our  offices  to  re- 
cycle all  of  the  paper  used  in  the  office. 
This  program  shows  that  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  separate  paper  products  and 
begin  the  recycling  process. 

Last  Congress,  the  Senate  passed  leg- 
islation to  increase  and  improve  the 
forested  areas  of  the  Nation  through 
tree  planting  and  forestry  conservation 
measures.  In  addition  to  directly  sup- 
porting forestry  conservation  meas- 
ures, we  need  to  start  using  recycled 
products. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  must  set 
the  example  on  the  use  of  recycled 
products.  I  hope  my  legislation  and  the 
reporting       requirements       contained 


therein  will  ensure  that  Congress  does 
its  fair  share  in  the  recycling  effort. 

To  further  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment's position  on  the  use  of  recycled 
paper  products,  I  also  am  introducing 
legislation  m  the  next  few  days  which 
will  require  the  General  Services  .A.d- 
mmistration  to  make  recycled  paper 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  use  by  the  Forest  Ser\-ice. 
an  appropriate  agency  to  take  the  lead 
in  forestry  conservation, 

I  am  pleased  that  Congressman  An- 
derson has  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  House.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  256 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congres- 
sional Recycling  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  REQUIREIMENT  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  PVR 

CHASE       RECYCUED      PAPER      A-ND 

PAPER  PRODUCTS. 

lai  Paper  Pitichased  by  Congress —u  / 
The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shajl  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  recycled  paper  and  paper  products  are 
used  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  in  the 
operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  respectively.  Any  decision 
not  to  use  recycled  paper  or  paper  products 
shall  be  based  on  a  determination  that  such 
items  are  iA»  not  available,  or  iB)  available 
only  at  an  unreasonable  price. 

i2i  In  carrying  out  the  requirement  of 
paragraph  il  >.  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  shail,  at  a  minimum, 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  recycled  paper  or  paper  products 
are  purchased  under  each  contract,  or  sub- 
contract under  a  contract,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  10,000  pounds  or  more  of  paper  or 
paper  products. 

ibi  Paper  Pi'rchased  for  Congre.S8ional 
PfRPOsES.— The  Public  Printer  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that,  in  p.'-ov!d:ng  printing  and  other  services 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  uses  recycled  paper  and 
paper  products  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable Any  decision  not  to  use  recycled 
paper  or  paper  products  shall  be  based  on  a 
determination  that  such  items  are  (Ai  not 
available,  or  iB)  available  only  at  an  unrea- 
sonable price 

to  Unreasonable  Price— For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  an  unreasonable  price  is  one  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  10  percent  the  price  of 
nonrecycled  paper  or  paper  products, 

idi  DEFiNmoNS— For  purposes  of  this  Ac  v: 

li;  The  term  "paper  and  paper  products'" 
includes  printing  and  writing  paper,  cor- 
rugated boxes,  napkins,  tissue  paper,  and 
such  other  paper  and  paper  products  as 
maybe  considered  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  be  included  m  such  term  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  or  the  Public  Printer  in  imple- 
menting this  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "recycled  paper  and  paper 
products  "  means  paper  and  paper  products 
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that  contain  the  level  of  recovered  material 
recommended  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  At?ency  in  (fulde- 
Unes  for  Federal  procurement  of  paper  and 
paper  products  containing  recovered  mate- 
rials, prepared  pursuant  to  section  6002  of 
the  Solid  Waxtp  Dtsp<isal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6962). 
SEC.  1  ANNUAI.  REPORTS. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Public  Printer,  shall  each  pub- 
lish a  report  on  the  Implementation  of  this 
Act  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  respectively  Each  report  shall  In- 
clude Information  on  the  profrress  and  prob- 
lems associated  with  such  Implementation, 
and  findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  Implementation.* 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE; 
S.  256.  A  bill  to  clarify  eligibility 
under  chapter  106  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  educational  assistance 
Jor  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

.NATIONAL  OUARD  AND  8ELECTKD  RESERVE 
EDUCATIONAL  FAIRNESS  ACT 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  National  Guard 
and  Selected  Reserve  Educational  Fair- 
ness Act.  The  purpose  of  this  measure 
is  to  ensure  that  new  vocational  and 
technical  educational  benefits  author- 
ized in  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1990  and  1991  are  provided  to 
any  reservist  who  has  signed  a  6-year 
contract  after  July  1.  1985.  and  is  other- 
wise eligible  for  benefit  provided  under 
the  Montgomery  GI  bill. 

When  Congress  approved  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1990  and  1991.  it  wisely  ex- 
panded eligibility  for  Government- 
funded  assistance  under  the  Montgom- 
ery GI  bill  for  Selected  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  members,  by  including 
vocational  and  technical  training  pro- 
grajns.  As  a  result,  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  and  National  Guard  will 
for  the  first  time  have  access  to  voca 
tional  and  technical  training  under  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill,  giving  them  a  va- 
riety of  educational  options  from 
which  to  choose. 

VA  State  approving  agency  officials 
and  military  educational  counselors  in 
my  State  told  me  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  benefits  approved  by  Congress  was 
widespread  among  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  and  National  Guard,  be- 
cause of  their  service  commitment, 
these  dedicated  individuals  will  be  able 
to  obtain  Government  assistance  to 
help  finance  the  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  necessary  to  pursue 
their  career  goals. 

This  initial  enthusiasm  was  imme- 
diately dampened,  however,  when 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  were  told  by  VA  and 
DOD  officials  that  they  did  not  qualify 
for  the  new  educational  benefits  ap- 
proved by  Congress  In  order  to  qualify, 
selected  reservists  and  National  Guard 
members  must  pledge  to  a  new  6-year 
service  commitment  after  October  1, 
1990    This    new    Interpretation    of   the 


Montgomery  GI  bill  est,U>r..^hos  more 
stringent  eligibility  reijuin'ments  for 
reservists  seeking  vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  than  for  those  pursuing 
a  4-year  college  degree.  While  reserv- 
ists seeking  vocational-technical  train- 
ing must  make  an  additional  6-year 
commitment  after  October  1.  1990.  re- 
servists pursuing  a  4-year  college  de- 
gree need  only  to  have  made  a  6-year 
commitment  anytime  after  October  1. 
1985.  In  effect,  the  Government  was 
telling  these  young  men  and  women 
who  have  served  our  county— many  of 
whom  are  participating  right  now  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm— that  their  ex- 
isting military  service  commitment 
isn't  good  enough  to  justify  the  exten- 
sion of  new  vocational-technical  train- 
ing benefits  to  them. 

Take  the  case  Anessa  Mola.  an  en- 
listed member  of  the  South  Dakota  Na- 
tional Guard.  730th  Medical  Company, 
located  in  Vermillion,  SD.  Anessa 
served  in  the  730th  Medical  Company 
for  4'/'a  years  and  desired  to  use  her  GI 
bill  benefits  to  pursue  a  radiology  tech- 
nology degree.  Obtaining  this  degree 
would  not  only  help  her  pursue  her 
carer  goals,  but  also  benefit  her  mili- 
tary service  in  the  730th  Medical  Com- 
pany. However,  the  doors  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  were  abruptly 
slammed  shut  for  Anessa.  and  others 
like  her,  who  have  served  our  country 
in  the  Selected  Reserve  force. 

Just  this  past  week.  Anessa  Mola 
packed  her  bags  and  said  good-bye  to 
her  family  as  she  left  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  730th  Medical  Company  for 
deployment  to  Saudi  Arabia.  She  left 
willingly  to  serve  our  country  with  the 
fi  il  knowledge  of  the  dangers  that  face 
htr- 

Anessa  Mola's  family  is  angry.  They, 
and  other  families  like  them,  have 
been  told  in  effect,  that  their  children's 
pledge  to  serve  this  Nation  isn't 
enough  for  our  Government  to  extend 
the  new  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing benefits  to  them  under  the  Mont- 
gomery GI  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chance  with 
the  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  and  National  Guard,  many  of 
whom  are  serving  in  Saudi  Arabia,  by 
extending  vocational  and  technical 
training  benefits  to  any  reservist  who 
has  signed  a  6-year  contract  after  July 
1.  1985,  and  is  otherwise  eligible  for  pro- 
gram benefits  under  the  Montgomery 
GIbill. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
sending  a  strong  mesasage  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Selected  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  that  we  take  seriously 
their  pledge  to  serve  our  country,  and 
that  we  will  do  our  part  in  ensuring 
that  they  have  access  to  Montgomery 
GI  bill  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing benefits  when  they  return  home. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tull  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  256 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  CLARIFICATION  OF  F.IJ<.1BIL1T^  FOR 
EPITATIONAI  A.S,SISTA.N<  E  FOR 
MKMBFRS  OF  THE  SFI  FCTF;!)  R»: 
SER\'E- 

Sectlon  642(di  of  the  National  Defense  .\u- 
thortzatlon  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(Public  Law  101-189,  103  SUt.  1458)  Is  aniend- 
ed  by  striking  out  •September  30.  1990'  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section snd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  198S.  meets  the  requirement  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (Ai  or  (B)  of  section  2132(Ia)(l) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  but  no  benefit 
shall  be  paid  to  any  person  by  virtue  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  for  pursuit 
before  October  1.  1990.  of  any  program  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  on-the-job  training  or 
any  cooperative  program.".* 


By  Mr  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mrs  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
CHAFEK.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
SIMON.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr    Laiten- 

BERG.    Ms.    MJKULSKI.    Mr     MOY- 

NiHAN.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr    akaka. 

and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  257.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  pe- 
riod before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

BRADV  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION  ACT 

•  Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  pleased  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  require  a  national  7-day  wait- 
ing jjeriod  before  the  sale  of  a  handgun. 
We  have  entitled  this  bill  the  Brady 
Handgun  Violence  Protection  Act  in 
honor  of  two  courageous  people:  Jim 
Brady,  who  was  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  10  years  ago  in  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  President  Reagan,  and 
Sarah  Brady,  who  has  spoken  out  for 
sensible  and  effective  firearms  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  l^e  joined  in  this  ef- 
fort by  Senators  Kassebaum.  Chafee, 
Kennedy,    Simon,    Pell,    Laih-enberg, 

MIKUL8K1,     MOXTJIHAN.     KERRY.     AKAKA, 

and  Levin. 

The  Brady  bill  provides  for  a  simple 
step  which  will  allow  local  law  enforce- 
ment to  undertake  a  background  check 
to  make  sure  that  a  purchaser  is  le- 
gally entitled  to  possess  a  firearm. 
This  waiting  period  also  works  as  a 
cooling-off  period  for  persons  in  a  vio- 
lent or  suicidal  rage,  before  they  take 
possession  of  a  handgun 

There  is  already  a  law  that  prohibits 
convicted  felons  from  purchasing  fire- 
arms. I  don't  know  of  anyone  who 
would  argue  with  that  law.  But  that 
law  by  itself  is  ineffective.  Today  a 
felon  can  walk  into  a  gun  store,  lie 
about  his  criminal  record  on  a  Federal 
firearms  form,  put  down  his  money. 
and  walk  out  with  a  handgun.  A  wait- 
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ing  period  would  give  the  police  the 
tool  they  need  to  enforce  the  law.  by 
giving  them  the  time  to  run  an  accu- 
rate background  check  on  potential 
purchasers. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  will  not 
reduce  crime  because  only  law-abiding 
citizens,  not  criminals,  obtain  guns 
from  retail  outlets.  I  am  sure  that 
many  felons  do  get  firearms  on  the 
black  market,  but  the  22  States  that 
now  have  waiting  periods  have  found 
them  highly  successful  in  preventing 
handguns  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
criminals.  In  a  single  year.  California 
prevented  1.800  handguns  from  being 
purchased  by  convicted  felons.  New 
.Jersey  stops  an  average  of  500  con- 
victed felons  a  year  from  illegally  buy- 
ing handguns. 

While  State  and  local  laws  are  ex- 
tremely useful,  it  is  unfortunately  too 
easy  for  lax  laws  in  one  State  to  under- 
cut the  effectiveness  of  a  waiting  pe- 
riod in  a  neighboring  State.  Criminals 
will  continue  to  evade  State  laws  un- 
less Congress  acts  to  ensure  that  law 
enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
Nation  have  an  opportunity  to  perform 
background  checks. 

Let  me  stress  that  all  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  bill  is  a  simple  waiting 
period,  'i'ou  want  to  buy  a  handgun. 
Fine.  Go  to  your  gun  dealer.  Fill  out  a 
simple  form.  Come  hack  7  days  later, 
and  if  you  do  not  have  a  felony  record. 
walk  out  with  your  handgun.  What  is 
so  burdensome  about  that? 

This  bill  does  not  call  for  handgun 
registration.  The  police  must  destroy 
the  firearms  form  within  30  days.  We 
are  not  talking  about  banning  or 
confiscating  handguns.  I  know  that 
some  opponents  of  the  Brady  bill,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, have  claimed  that  it  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  a  handgun  ban.  That 
is  simply  not  true.  Let  me  say  .igain, 
as  I  have  said  before.  I  do  not  advocate 
and  would  not  support  legislation  to 
ban  handguns. 

But  the  proliferation  of  gun  violence 
in  this  country  demands  that  we  take 
some  action.  The  American  people  de- 
mand that  we  take  action.  Opinion 
polls  show  that  a  large  majority  sup- 
port a  waiting  jjeriod.  In  fact,  last  year 
a  Time  .Magazine  CNN  poll  showed  that 
87  percent  of  gun  owners  support  a  na- 
tional 7-day  waiting  period  and  hack- 
ground  check  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
buy  a  handgun  These  are  the  very  gun 
owners  that  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion purports  to  represent  in  their 
campaign  of  lies  and  distortion  against 
this  bill, 

I^w  enforcement  organizations 
across  the  country  are  urging  Congress 
to  act.  Every  major  law  enforcement 
organization  in  the  country  supports 
this  bill.  These  include  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum,  the  Na- 
tional   Sheriffs'    Association,    and    the 


National  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations, to  name  just  a  few. 

In  1988,  when  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives failed  to  pass  the  Brady  bill  by  a 
narrow  margin.  Congress  voted  to  re- 
quire the  Attorney  General  to  "develop 
a  system  for  the  immediate  and  accu- 
rate identification  of  felons  who  at- 
tempt to  purchase  firearms.  "  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  law.  the  Attorney 
General  reported  to  Congress  in  No- 
vember 1989  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  study  how  to  implement  a 
point-of-sale  verification  system  for 
handgun  purchases,  but  that  it  would 
take  years  before  such  a  system  is 
operational. 

If  we  are  years  away  from  a  system 
that  can  immediately  identify  felons  at 
the  sales  counter  of  the  gun  store,  then 
the  clear,  logical  alternative  is  a  7-day 
waiting  period  that  would  provide 
enough  time  for  police  to  identify  fel- 
ons who  attempt  to  purchase  handguns. 

This  coming  March  30  will  mark  the 
10th  anniversary  of  John  Hinckley's  at- 
tempted assassination  of  President 
Reagan.  On  that  day.  armed  with  a 
handgun.  Hinckley  wounded  the  Presi- 
dent, a  Secret  Service  agent,  a  Wash- 
ington police  officer,  and  of  course 
Press  Secretary  Jim  Brady.  That  event 
is  just  the  most  imfamous  instance  of 
handgun  violence  that  takes  place  far 
too  often  in  America.  Last  year  alone. 
22.000  people  were  killed  with  hand- 
guns. No  Senator  can  introduce  legisla- 
tion that  will  stop  all  of  the  gun  vio- 
lence on  our  Nations  streets.  But 
many  of  those  22.000  deaths  could  have 
been  prevented  if  the  gunman  were  re- 
quired to  wait  7  days  before  getting 
that  handgun.  Police  would  have  time 
to  identify  felons  who  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  possessing  guns,  and  persons 
buying  a  handgun  in  a  suicidal  or  hom- 
icidal rage  would  have  time  to  cool  off 
before  getting  their  gun.  In  short  the 
Brady  bill  will  save  lives. 

In  this,  the  10th  anniversary  year  of 
the  shooting  of  President  Reagan  and 
Jim  Brady.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  standing  up  to  the  likes  of 
the  National  Rifie  Association,  and 
standing  with  the  police  of  this  coun- 
try to  support  this  sensible  and  effec- 
tive firearms  legislation.  Congress 
should  take  prompt  action  in  passing 
the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  my  bill  be 
included  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  257 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Brady  Hand- 
gun Violence  Prevention  Act." 


SEC. 
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BEFORE 


2.    WATTING    PERKX)    REQUIRED 
PURCHASE  or  HAhOWL'N. 

(a)  Ln  General —Section  922  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(s)(l)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or  transfer  a  handgun 
to  an  individual  who  is  not  licensed  under 
section  923.  unless — 

I A  after  the  most  recent  proposal  of  such 
transfer  by  the  transferee— 

■lii  the  transferor  has— 

■Ji  received  from  the  transferee  a  state- 
ment of  the  transferee  containing  the  infor- 
mation described  in  paragraph  (3i; 

"(Ili  verified  the  identification  of  the 
transferee  by  examining  the  identification 
document  presented:  and 

"I  III  I  within  one  day  after  the  transferee 
furnishes  the  statement,  provided  a  copy  of 
the  statement  to  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  trans- 
feree; and 

"(ii)(I)  the  transferor  has  received  wr.tten 
verification  that  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  has  received  the  statement,  seven 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  the  trans- 
feree furnished  the  statement,  and  the  trans- 
feror has  not  received  Information  from  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  that  receipt  or 
possession  of  the  handgun  by  the  transferee 
would  be  in  \'iolation  of  Federal,  state,  or 
local  law;  or 

"(EI)  the  transferor  has  received  notice 
from  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  that 
the  officer  has  no  information  indicating 
that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  handgun  by 
the  transferee  would  violate  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law: 

"iB'  the  transferee  has  presented  to  the 
transferor  a  written  statement,  issued  by  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  p)ace  of 
residence  of  the  transferee  dunng  the  ten 
day  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  most  re- 
cent proposal  of  such  transfer  by  the  trans- 
feree, which  states  that  the  transferee  re- 
quires access  to  a  handgun  because  of  a 
threat  to  the  life  of  the  transferee  or  of  any 
member  of  the  household  of  the  transferee; 

"(Cxi)  the  transferee  has  presented  to  the 
transferor  a  perm.it  which— 

"iD  allows  the  transferee  to  possess  a 
handgun,  and 

"ill'  was  issued  not  more  than  five  years 
earlier  by  the  State  in  which  the  transfer  is 
to  take  place;  and 

•liii  the  law  of  the  State  provides  that 
such  a  permit  is  to  be  issued  only  after  an 
authorized  government  official  has  verified 
that  the  information  available  to  such  ofTl- 
cia!  does  not  indicate  that  possession  of  & 
handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  law; 

"(D)  the  law  of  the  State— 

"(i)  prohibits  any  licensed  importer,  li- 
censed manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  from- 
transferring  a  handgun  to  an  individual  who 
IS  not  licensed  under  section  923.  before  at 
least  seven  days  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
the  transferee  proposes  such  transfer:  or 

"(li)  requires  that,  before  any  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licens'-d 
dealer  completes  the  transfer  of  a  handg-on 
t«  an  individual  who  is  not  licensed  under 
section  923.  an  authorized  government  offi- 
cial verifies  that  the  Information  available 
to  such  official  does  not  indicate  that  posses- 
sion of  a  handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be 
in  violation  of  law;  or 

"(E)  the  transferor  has  received  a  report 
from  any  system  of  felon  identification  es- 
tablished 1j>  the  Attorney  General  pursuant 
to  section  6213(a)  of  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act 
of  1988.  that  available  infonriatlon  does  not 
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indicate  that  possession  or  receipt  of  a  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee  would  violate  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law. 

"(2)  Para^aph  (1)  shall  not  be  Interpreted 
to  require  any  action  by  a  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  which  Is  not  otherwise  required 

"(3)  The  statement  referred  to  In  para- 
erraph  (IKAkIKD  shall  contain  only— 

"(A)  the  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth 
appearing  on  a  valid  identification  document 
(as  defined  in  section  1028(di(l)  of  the  trans- 
feree containing  a  photograph  of  the  trans- 
feree and  a  description  of  the  identification 
used; 

"(B^  a  statement  that  transferee— 

■•(I)  Is  not  under  Indictment  for.  and  has 
not  been  convicted  in  any  court  of.  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year; 

••(1!)  is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 

•■(111)  Is  not  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted 
to  any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in 
section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act): 

"(iv)  has  not  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental 
defective  or  been  committed  to  a  mental  in- 
stitution; 

■•(V)  Is  not  an  alien  who  is  Illegally  or  un- 
lawfully in  the  United  States; 

■■(vl)  has  not  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  conditions, 
and 

"(vil)  Is  not  a  person  who,  having  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  renounced 
such  citizenship; 

■•(C)  the  date  the  statement  is  made;  and 

•'(D)  notice  that  the  transferee  intends  to 
obtain  a  handgun  from  the  transferor. 

■•(4)  Any  transferor  of  a  handgun  who.  after 
such  transfer,  receives  a  report  from  a  chief 
law  enforcement  off'cer  containing  Informa- 
tion that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee  violates  Federal. 
Stat*,  or  local  law  shall  Immediately  com- 
municate all  information  the  transferor  has 
about  the  transfer  and  the  transferee  to— 

••(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  transferor;  and 

'■(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee. 

■■(5)  Any  transferor  who  receives  Informa- 
tion, not  otherwise  available  to  the  public. 
In  a  report  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
disclose  such  Information  except  to  th'> 
transferee,  to  law  enforcement  authorities, 
or  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  a  court  of 
law. 

"(6)(A)  Any  transferor  who  sells,  delivers, 
or  otherwise  transfers  a  handgun  to  a  trans- 
feree shall  retain  the  copy  of  the  statement 
of  the  transferee  with  respect  to  the  handgun 
transaction. 

"(B)  Unless  the  chief  law  enforcement  otfl- 
cer  to  whom  a  copy  of  the  statement  Is  s»-nt 
determines  that  a  transaction  would  violate 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law,  the  officer  shall, 
within  30  days  after  the  date  the  transferee 
made  such  statement,  destroy  such  copy  and 
any  record  containing  Information  derived 
from  such  statement 

"(7)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term,  'chief  law  enforcement  officer'  means 
the  chief  of  police,  the  sheriff,  or  an  equiva- 
lent officer,  or  the  designee  of  any  such  Indi- 
vidual. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tions to  assure  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  are  published  and  disseminated  to 
dealers  and  to  the  public." 

lb)  Handgi'n  Defined.— Section  921(a)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  (9  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(29)  The  term   handgun'  means — 


■lAi  a  firearm  which  has  a  short  stock  and 
Is  designed  to  be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of 
a  single  hand,  and 

•■(Bi  any  combination  of  parts  from  which 
a  firearm  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  can 
be  assembled.". 

(C)  PENALTY.— Section  924(a)  of  such  title  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "(2)  or  (3)" 
and  inserting  •■(2),  (3).  or  (4)":  and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following- 
■(4)  Whoever   knowingly   violates  section 
922(8)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  Jl.OOO,  Im- 
prisoned  for  not  more   than   one   year,   or 
both. '. 

(d)  EFFECTIVE  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  conduct  en- 
gaged In  ninety  or  more  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  258.  A  bill  to  correct  an  error  in 
the  Solar,  Wind.  Waste,  and  Geo- 
thermal  Power  Production  Incentives 
Act  of  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

PL'RPA  CORRECTIONS  BIU, 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  Congress  removed 
size  limitations  on  Solar.  Wind,  Waste 
and  Geothermal  Small  Power  Produc- 
tion Facilities  under  Public  Utility 
RefTulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  for  a  5- 
year  period.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
an  error  in  the  legislation.  The  effect 
of  the  error  was  to  remove  all  size  limi- 
tations for  those  facilities  that  are 
larger  than  80  MW,  but — contrary  to 
Congress'  intent — not  to  remove  them 
for  facilities  between  30  and  80  MW 
This  paradoxical  result  has  caused  sig- 
nificant difficulty  for  a  number  of  de- 
velopers who  are  pursuing  projects  that 
are  smaller  than  80  MW  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  is  to 
remedy  this  unfortunate  oversight.* 


By    Mr.    GARN    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Wallop)  (by  request). 
S.  259.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950:  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Banking,   Housing,   and   Urban 
Affairs. 

DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  EXTENSION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  re- 
quested by  the  administration  that 
would  reinstate  the  authorities  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  that  lapsed  at 
the  end  of  the  last  Congress.  DPA  au- 
thorities are  critical  to  U.S.  defense 
preparedness  at  any  time  but  have 
never  been  more  necessary  than  now. 
with  U.S.  troops  under  fire  in  the  gulf. 
The  DPA  should  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  101st 
Congress.  When  Congress  adjourned 
last  October,  a  conference  report  had 
passed  the  House  and  was  pending  in 
the  Senate.  It  represented  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  House  and  Senate 
positions  and  included  no  provisions 
that  the  administration  had  indicated 
were  veto  candidates  during  the  legis- 
lative process.  However,  at  the  11th 
hour,  the  Defense  Department  raised  a 
number  of  objections  to  the  bill  and  an- 


nounced that  it  did  not  need  DPA  au- 
thorities to  support  military  prepared- 
ness These  judgements,  which  I  be- 
lieved were  mistaken  at  the  time,  led 
to  the  demise  of  the  bill.  The  adminis- 
tration has  now  decided  that  it  doos  in 
fact  need  DPA  authorities  as  a  matter 
of  urgency  to  address  the  crisis  in  the 
gulf.  I  agree  that  this  must  be  done. 

The  bill  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing is  straightforward.  It  extends  the 
DPA  for  1  year  from  the  date  on  which 
it  lapsed  and  makes  its  authorities  ret- 
roactive to  that  date.  It  authorizes 
funding  for  the  DPA  and  makes  tech- 
nical changes  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energ>'  to  permit  planning  for 
energy  disruptions  that  may  arise  fron". 
the  war.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  supporting  in- 
formation be  printed  in  the  Rfxord  at 
this  time. 

I  believe  we  have  to  enact  the  more 
comprehensive  legislation  that  died  at 
the  end  of  the  last  session  and  I  intend 
to  support  efforts  to  do  that  as  sorin  as 
possible.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  Implement 
a  short-term  extension  of  the  DPA  for 
a  month  or  two  to  ensure  that  critical 
war  material  remains  available  to  our 
troops  in  sufficient  quantity  while  the 
legislative  process  is  pursued. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  259 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative3  of  the  United  States  of  Amerxca  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1,  SHORT  TTTUE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Extension  and  Amendments  of 
1991" 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
OF  i9M. 
SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OP  PROGRAMS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  US  C. 
App.  2166(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  "Octo- 
ber 20,  1990"  and  Insertini?  ■Otfiber  20,  1991" 
SEC  S.  AtTHORIZATION  OF  AITROI-KIATIONS. 

Section  711(ai(4i  of  the  Dpfcnsie  IToduction 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App  2161ia)(4))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■•r4)(A)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1991,  not  to  exceed 
S50.000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 301.  302.  and  303 

"(B)  The  aggregate  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, purchase  agreements,  and  other  ac- 
tions under  sections  301.  302.  and  303  during 
fiscal  year  199!  may  not  exceed  J50. 000.000." 
SEC.  4.  VOLl'NTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  708A  uf  the  Defense  I*rcKluttlon  Act 
of  1950  (50  use   App  2158a  I  is  repealed 

SEC.  S  TECHNKAI  AMENDMENTS  RE.STORING 
ANTITKUS1  IMMl-NITT  FOR  EMER- 
(;EN(  Y  ACTIONS 

Section  708  of  the  Ixf-'iisi'  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use.  App   Jii*    :s  amended— 

il)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "and  sub- 
section (j)  of  section  706A", 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term— 

••(li  •■Antitrust  laws'^  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  In  subsection  (aj  of  the 


first  section  of  the  Clayton  Act,  except  that 
such  term  includes  settlon  5  of  the  P>deral 
TYade  Commission  Act  to  the  extent  that 
such  section  5  applies  to  unfair  methods  of 
competition. 

■■(2i  'Plan  of  action"  means  any  of  1  or 
more  documented  methods  adopted  by  par- 
ticipants in  an  existing  voluntary  agreement 
to  Implement  that  agreement."; 

(3i  In  subsection  ici(l)— 

(Ai  by  striking  ■'Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  section  708A(O),  upon"  and  Inserting 
■'Upon  ',  and 

iB)  by  inserting  ■■and  plans  of  action"  after 
'■voluntary  agreements"; 

i4i  in  subsection  (ci(2i,  by  striking  the  last 
sentence. 

(5 1  in  the  2nd  sentence  of  subsection 
I  d )( 1 1— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ■'and  except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (n)"  after  "specified  in  thi.s  sec- 
tion"; 

(B)  by  striking  ",  and  the  meetings  of  such 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public"; 

(6 1  in  subsection  idii2),  by  striking  out 
"section  562ib)(li  and  tbi(3i"  and  inserting 
■paragraphs  il  i.  (3).  and  (4)  of  section  562ib)". 

(7)  In  subsection  (e)ili.  by  Inserting  ■■and 
plans  of  action"  after  •■voluntary  agree- 
ments"; 

i8)  in  subsection  (e)(3)(D),  by  striking  "sub- 
section (b)(1)  or  (b»3)  of  section  552"  and  in- 
serting 'section  552b(c)"; 

(9)  in  subsection  (e):3)(F>- 

(A)  by  striking  '■General  and  to"  and  in- 
serting.   "Oeneral.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ■'.  and  the  Congress"  be- 
fore the  semicolon; 

(10)  in  sybsection  (e)(3)(G).  by  striking 
■■subsections  (b)(!i  and  (b)(3)  of  section  552" 
and  Inserting  ■■paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (4)  of 
section  552ib)". 

(11 )  in  subsections  (fi  and  (g>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  ■■or  plan  of  action"  after 
■voluntary  agreemenf  each  place  such  term 
appears,  and 

(Bi  by  inserting  "or  plan"  after  ■■the  agree- 
ment" each  place  such  term  appears; 

:12'  In  subsection  (TkIhA)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  illi  of  this  subsection)  by  insert- 
ing ■'and  submits  a  copy  of  such  agreement 
or  plan  Uj  the  Congrese^^  before  the  semi- 
colon. 

il3i  In  subsection  if)(l)(Bi  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (lli  of  this  subsection  i  by  insert- 
ing ■■and  publishes  such  finding  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register"  before  the  period; 

(14)  in  subsection  (f)(2)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (lit  of  this  subsection)  by  Insert- 
ing ■and  publish  such  certification  and  find- 
ing In  the  Federal  Register"  before  ■  .  in 
which  case". 

(15)  In  subsection  (h>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreements'"; 

(Bi  by  inserting  "■or  plan  of  action'"  after 
■■voluntary  agreement"  each  place  such  term 
appears; 

(C)  by  striking  ■'and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9); 

iD)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  In.'^erting  ■■,  and",  and 

(El  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■■(11)  that  the  Individual  designated  bv  the 
President  in  subsection  (cx2)  to  administer 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
shall  provide  prior  written  notification  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  any  meeting 
to  c;arry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Congress  "" 

(16)  In  subsection  (hK3),  by  striking  "'sub- 
sectlons  (b)(1)  and  (b)(3)  of  section  552"  and 


Inserting  "'paragraph  d  i.  (3i.  or  (4i  of  section 
552(bi'";  and 

(17)  In  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  subsection 
(h),  by  striking  "-subsection  (b)(1)  or  (b)(3)  of 
section  552"  and  inserting  ""section  552b(c)"; 

(18)  by  striking  subsection  (J)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•"(j)  Defense  for  violation  of  Federal  or 
state  antitrust  laws — 

""(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  i4i,  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  for  any  person  to  any 
civil  or  criminal  action  brought  under  the 
antitrust  laws  (or  any  similar  law  of  any 
State)  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  to 
develop  or  carry  out  any  voluntary  agree- 
ment or  plan  of  action  under  this  section 
that— 

'"(A)  such  action  was  taken — 

•"(il  in  the  course  of  developing  a  voluntary 
agreement  initiated  by  the  President  or  a 
plan  of  action  adopted  under  any  such  agree- 
ment: or 

""(ill  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
initiated  by  the  President  and  approved  m 
accordance  with  this  section  or  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  under  any  such  agreement,  and 

■■(B)  such  person— 

■'iD  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  section;  and 

"(li)  acted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action. 

••(2)  Elxcept  in  the  case  of  actions  taken  to 
develop  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion, the  defense  established  in  paragraphs 
(1)  shall  be  available  only  if  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  person  asserting  the  defense 
demonstrates  that  the  action  was  specified 
in.  or  was  within  the  scope  of.  an  approved 
voluntary  agreement  initiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved  in  accordance  with  this 
section  or  a  plan  of  action  adopted  under  any 
such  agreement  and  approved  in  accordance 
with  this  section.  TTie  defense  established  in 
paragraphs  d)  shall  not  be  available  unless 
the  President  or  the  President's  designee  has 
authorized  and  actively  supervised  the  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action, 

"(3i  Any  person  raising  the  defense  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  di  shall  have  the  burden 
of  proof  to  establish  the  elements  of  the  de- 
fense. 

'■(4)  The  defense  established  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  available  if  the  person 
against  whom  the  defense  is  asserted  shows 
that  the  action  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  the  antitrust  laws.^': 

(19i  in  subsection  ik),  by  inserting  ■and 
plans  of  action"  after  ■■voluntary  agree- 
ments" each  place  such  termi  appears: 

(20)  in  subsection  d).  by  inserting  "or  plan 
of  action^^  after  ■■voluntary  agreement". 

(21 1  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  activity  conducted  under  a  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section,  when  conducted  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
subsection,  and  the  provisions  of  the  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action,  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  and  any  other  Federal  law  and  any 
Federal  regulation  relating  to  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

■•(O)  In  any  action  in  any  Federal  or  State 
court  for  breach  of  contract,  there  shall  be 
available  as  a  defense  that  the  alleged 
breach  of  contract  was  caused  predominantly 
by  action  taken  during  an  emergency  to 
carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  authorized  and  approved  in  accord- 
ance  with   this  section    Such   defense   shall 


not  release  the  party  asserting  it  from  any 
obligation  under  applicable  law  tc.  mitigate 
damages  t<i  the  greatest  extent  possible 
SEC.    «.    TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS    TO    PRIOR 
ITIES  IN  CONTRACTS  AND  ORDERS. 

Section  101  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  V.S  C,  App  2071 1  ;s  amended— 

d )  in  subsection  ia"2i  by  striking  ■■mate- 
rials and  facilities'  and  inserting  "mate- 
rials. ser\'ices.  and  facilities  ": 

(2i  in  subsection  (od'  by  striking  '■sup- 
plies of  materials  and  equipment"  and  in- 
serting ■■materials,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices": 

i3)  by  striking  paragraphs  !2i  and  3:  and 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph 

■■(2)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  used  to  require  priority 
performance  of  contracts  or  orders,  or  to 
control  the  distribution  of  any  supplies  of 
materials,  services,  and  facilities  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, unless  the  President  finds  that— 

■■(A I  such  materials,  services,  and  facilities 
are  scarce,  critical,  and  essential- 

'■(i)  to  maintain  or  expand  exploration, 
production,  refining,  transportation. 

•■iii)  to  conserve  energy  supplies;  or 

■■(ill)  to  construct  or  maintain  energy  fa- 
cilities: and 

"iBi  maintenance  or  expansion  of  explo- 
ration, production,  refining,  transportation, 
or  conservation  of  energy  supplies  or  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities cannot  reasonably  be  accomplished 
without  exercising  the  authority  speclTied  in 
paragraph  d  >  of  this  subsection. ■'.  and 

(4!  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4i  as  para- 
graph i3' 
SEC.  7.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

d  1  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  20. 
1990:  and 

(2i  No  action  taken  by  the  r»resident  or  the 
Presidents  designee  between  October  20. 
1990.  and  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
prejudice  the  ability  of  the  President  or  the 
Presidents  designee  to  take  action  under 
section  721  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2170) 

Sectional  anal'S'sis 

Purpose:  To  amend  the  E^efense  Production 
Act  of  1950  to  support  mobilization  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  of  the  United  States 

SECTION  ;     ■■SHORT  TTTLE" 

This  section  cites  the  Act  as  the  'Defense 
Production  Act  Extension  and  Amendments 
of  1991". 

SECTION  2.    ■EXTENSION  OF  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUC-nON  ACT  OF  1»M" 

This  section  extends  the  non-permanent 
provisions  of  Titles  I,  m.  and  vn  of  the  Act 
to  October  20.  1991  Currently,  the  Act  con- 
tains an  expiration  date  of  October  20.  1990 
for  these  non-permanent  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  proposed  amendment  avoids  costly 
impacts  on  national  defense  and  prepared- 
ness programs  that  would  result  fromi  termi- 
nation of  the  Act  and  supports  defense  re- 
quirements for  Operation  Desert  Shield. 

SECTION  3.  ■■AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS'" 

TTiis  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
programs  under  sections  301,  302  and  303  of 
the  Act. 

SECTION  4     ■VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS' 

TTiis  section  repeals  section  70eA  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  In  all  respects  but  one. 
section  706A  is  obsolete. 

When  enacted  in  1975.  section  70eA  pre- 
scribed procedures  for  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  any  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action  to  implement  the  Agreement  on  an 
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lnt#rnatl(inal  Knerxy  P-.itfram  dated  Novem- 
ber 18,  1974  Sut)8e<iuenil.v.  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  At  t  lEPCAi  was  enacted. 
with  sectliin  252  theroln  (•t2  V  S.C.  6272)  now 
»ervln»f  as  the  exclusive  statute  governlnR 
the  United  SUtes'  participation  In  the  Inter 
national  Energy  Profrram,  and  rendering  sec- 
tion 708A  obsolete  for  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program 

The  only  remaining  effective  provision  In 
section  70eA  19  subeectlon  loi.  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  voluntary  agreements  under 
section  706  to  Implement  any  International 
agreement  relating  to  petroleum  products  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  Con- 
sequently, subsection  70eA(o)  causes  an  anti- 
trust defense  to  be  unavailable  for  voluntary 
actions  by  United  States  oil  companies  to 
fulfill  the  United  States'  oil  supply  obliga- 
tions under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
other  International  agreements,  such  as  the 
United  States-Israel  Oil  Supply  Agreement. 
Repeal  of  section  70eA  would  rectify  this  sit- 
uation and  would  not  affect  the  status  of  42 
U  S.C  6272  aa  the  exclusive  statute  govern- 
ing voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  the  International  Energy 
Program. 

SECTION  S.  "RESTORINO  ANTTTRUST  IMMUNITY" 

Section  5<1)  Is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
the  repeal  of  Section  708A 

Section  5(2)  defines  the  term  "plan  of  ac- 
tion". Section  708  presently  omits  any  provi- 
sion for  plans  of  action,  such  as  were  em- 
ployed during  the  Korean  War  and  as  author- 
ized under  section  252  of  the  EPC.A,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Agreement  on  an  International 
Energy  Program.  Thus,  at  present  under  sec- 
tion 708,  It  appears  that  any  actions  decided 
by  voluntary  agreement  participants  would 
have  to  l»e  reflected  In  a  new  'voluntary 
agreement."  as  distinguished  from  an  Imple- 
menting document  adopted  by  the  partici- 
pants in  an  existing  voluntary  agreement.  A 
plan  of  action  may  propose  talcing  steps,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  quite  significant  in 
their  effects  and  which  cannot  be  anticipated 
when  the  voluntary  agreement  is  approved. 

Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  recognize  that  a 
plan  of  action  Is  a  separate  document  which 
needs  U)  be  approved  separately,  but  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  elaborate  procedures  for 
approval  of  voluntary  agreenu-nts,  since  such 
procedures  could  impede  the  ability  of  a  vol- 
untary agreement  group  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  the  agreement  expeditiously 

Section  5<3i  la  a  conforming  amendment  to 
the  repeal  of  Section  TOBA 

Section  5<4i  permit*  more  than  one  Individ- 
ual to  be  delegated  the  authority  to  make 
voluntary  agreements  under  Title  I  of  the 
Act 

Section  bib)  modifies  section  708(dMli  to  de- 
lete the  requirement  that  meetings  of  advi- 
sory committees  established  In  connection 
with  se<tlon  708  voluntary  agreements  be 
open  to  the  public  This  re<julrement  Is  du- 
plicative of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Advl 
sory  Committee  Act  (FACA  I,  5  US  C  App  2. 
section  10.  which  would  apply  to  such  vol 
untary  agreement  advisory  committees  and 
which  requires  open  meetings 

Section  5(6i  modifies  section  708(d)(2)  to  ex- 
pand the  existing  Freedom,  of  Information 
Act  (FOIA)  grounds  for  withholding  from  the 
public  transcripts  of  meetings  of  voluntary 
agreement  advisory  committees  to  Include 
the  FOIA  (bM4>  exemption  pertaining  to  In 
dustry  confidential  or  proprietary  informa- 
tion or  data  This  change  Is  necessary  to 
make  section  7oe<d)<2)  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  FACA  and  5  U  S  C 
552b(c).  which  would  permit  the  closing  to 
the  public  of  a  voluntary  agreement  advisory 


committee  meeting  u>  consider  industry  con- 
fidential or  proprietary  data  or  Information. 

Sections  5<7).  5<lli.  5<15).  5(19i,  and  5(20)  in- 
sert the  term  plan  of  action"  wherever  the 
term  "voluntary  agreement"  is  set  out  In 
section  708  of  the  Act. 

Sections  5(9).  5(12),  5<13).  5(14).  and  5(15)  add 
new  procedural  requirements  to  the  proce- 
dural requirements  already  contained  In  sec- 
tions 708(eM3)(Fi,  70e(n(lM2)  and  708(hi  gov- 
erning meetings  to  develop  or  to  carry  out 
voluntary  agreements,  to  provide  "sunshine" 
on  the  activities  or  voluntary  agreement  and 
plan  of  action  participants.  The  additional 
requirements,  which  parallel  procedural  re- 
quirements contained  in  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  applicable  to  advisory 
committees  Include  a  requirement  to  submit 
copies  of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of 
action  to  the  Congress,  a  requirement  that 
the  Attorney  General  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  his  finding  approving  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action,  and  a  require- 
ment that  the  certification  or  finding  re- 
quired to  renew  an  expiring  voluntary  agree- 
ment be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 

Sections  5<8)  and  5(17)  modify  the  proce- 
dural requirements  contained  in  sections 
708(e)(3)(D)  and  708(h)(7V(a)  applicable  to 
meetings  to  develop  or  to  carry  out  vol- 
untary agreements  and  plans  of  action,  to 
delete  the  reference  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (FOIA)  grounds  for  closing  such 
meetings  to  the  public  and  to  substitute  In 
lieu  thereof  the  appropriate  reference  to  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  closing 
the  meetings. 

Sections  5(10)  and  5<16i  modify  sections 
708(e)(3)(O)  and  708(h«3i  to  expand  the  exist- 
ing FOIA  grounds  for  withholding  from  the 
public  transcripts  of  meetings  to  develop  or 
to  carry  out  voluntary  agreements  or  plans 
of  action  to  Include  the  FOLA  (b)(4i  exemp- 
tion pertaining  to  Industry  confidential  or 
proprietary  Information  or  data. 

Section  5(18)  modifies  the  existing  anti- 
trust defense  to  make  It  more  nearly  like  the 
antitrust  defense  In  section  252  of  EPCA 
available  to  participants  In  the  voluntary 
agreement  established  to  carry  out  the 
International  Energy  Program  The  amend- 
ment eliminates  the  unique.  vaKue  and  un- 
reasonably difficult  requirement  that  In 
order  for  actions  to  qualify  for  the  antitrust 
defense,  the  person  taking  them  must  prove 
that  he  has  done  so  in  good  faith,  and  sub- 
stitutes a  new  test  applicable  t.o  the  antl 
trust  defense  In  section  252  of  EPCA  In  con- 
trast with  the  UPA  »  giKKl  faith  requirement, 
section  252  of  EPCA  provides  that  the  ac- 
tions complained  of  must  not  have  been 
taken  "for  the  purpose  of  Injuring  competi- 
tion, "  and,  except  In  the  case  of  actions 
taken  Ui  develop  a  voluntary  agreement  or 
plan  of  action,  the  penwjn  asserting  the  de 
fense  must  demonstrate  that  the  actions 
were  "specified  In.  or  within  the  reasonable 
contemplation  of,  an  approved  plan  of  ac 
tlon" 

Section  5(21 1  exempU*  voluntary  agreement 
participants  from  the  provisions  of  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  advisory 
committees  while  they  are  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  a  voluntary  agreement  and  or 
plan  of  action  under  this  Act  Although  vol 
untary  agreement  groui*  hlst-orlcally  pro 
vlded  advice  to  the  Government,  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act.  they  now  could  l>e  precluded 
from  doing  so  unless  they  were  chartered  as 
advisory  committees  Thai  prohibition  may 
defeat  the  purposes  for  whkh  a  voluntar>' 
agreement  was  established  for  firms  in  a  par 
ticular  Industry  and.  consequently,  there  is  a 


need  to  exempt  section  708  voluntary  agree- 
ments from  advisory  committee  require- 
ments The  need  for  this  exemption  Is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  treatment  of  true  ad- 
visory committees,  formed  as  sui. h  under 
section  708(d)(1).  which  of  course  wouid  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  advisory  committee 
laws — and  such  true  advisory  consisting  of 
diverse  representation,  could  perform  a  use- 
ful oversight  role  of  functioning  voluntary 
agreements. 

In  addition.  Section  5t2l'i  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (o).  making  available  to  firms  fulfill- 
ing a  Presidential  request  pursuant  to  a  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action,  a  breach 
of  contract  defense  comparable  to  that  now 
afforded  by  EPCA  section  252(j)  for  firms  par- 
ticipating in  actions  to  satisfy  U.S.  obliga- 
tions under  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram It  Is  expected  that  voluntary  agree- 
ment and  plan  of  action  participants  would 
demand  breach  of  contract  protection  as  a 
condition  of  their  assisting  in  carrying  out 
Government  policies  with  respect  to  the 
reallocation  of  resources. 

SECTION  «.  "TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
PRIORmES  IN  CONTRACTS  AND  ORDERS" 

This  section  makes  it  clear  that  the  DPA's 
contract  priority  and  allocation  provisions 
In  both  sections  101(a)  and  101(c)  apply  to 
"service"  contracts,  for  example,  airlift  of 
troops  and  equipment  to  the  mideast.  repair 
of  strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  pipelines. 
shipping  and  port  services,  and  repairs  and 
servicing  of  aircraft  under  the  CRAF  pro- 
gram It  also  eliminates  obsolete  reporting 
requirements  while  maintaining  essential 
elements  of  the  Presidential  findings  that 
must  accompany  the  use  of  section  lOlic  i  au- 
thority. 

SECTION  7.  "EfFECrrVE  DATE  " 
Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  for  retro- 
active effect  of  the  extension  to  October  20. 
1990.  with  the  exception  that  the  retraction 
will  not  prejudice  the  President's  authority 
under  section  721  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  sus- 
pending certain  provisions  of  law  pur- 
suant to  section  258(aH2)  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1986;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

StSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  BAL- 
ANCEIi  BIDGET  AND  EMERGENCY  DEFICrT  CON- 
TROL ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  formally  notified  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
the  economy  is  In  recession. 

What  American  workers,  families, 
and  Individual  businesses  have  known 
for  months  Is  now  official:  Our  econ- 
omy Is  not  growing;  It  Is  shrinking. 

I  am  compelled  by  law  to  Introduce 
the  joint  resolution  I  now  send  to  the 
desk.  If  affirmed  by  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  signed  by 
President  Bush,  this  joint  resolution 
would  suspend  the  enforcement  sec- 
tions of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 
law.  It  would  let  us  exceed  overall  defl- 
clt  targets;  and  It  would  allow  commit- 
tees to  spend  more  money  than  the  re- 
cently adopted  budget  provides 
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In  short.  If  passed,  this  joint  Resolu- 
tion could  undo  much  of  the  difficult 
work  we  did  last  fall 

That  is  why.  although  I  am  com- 
pelled by  law  to  introduce  this  joint 
resolution  at  this  time,  I  do  not  favor 
its  enactment  at  this  time. 

The  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  makes 
the  near-term  economic  outlook  uncer- 
tain in  the  extreme.  While  both  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branch  agencies 
now  agree  that  we  are  in  a  recession 
which  began  late  last  year,  both  agen- 
cies are  also  forecasting  a  recovery  be- 
ginning this  spring. 

They  are  joined  in  that  tentative  op- 
timism by  private  forecasters. 

But  If  those  predictions  are  wrong,  if 
this  recession  deepens  and  spread.  I 
will  be  among  those  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  measures  designed  to 
lessen  its  impact  on  families  and  on 
the  businesses  that  provide  jobs  for 
American  workers. 

I  have  appointed  a  task  force  of 
Democratic  Senators  to  monitor  the 
economy  and  keep  me  apprised  of  its 
status.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  a  continued  eco- 
nomic downturn.  I  will  propose  such 
measures. 

In  fact,  procedures  exist  under  the 
Budget  Act  that  allow  us  to  craft  and 
adopt  an  economic  recovery  package  in 
just  such  a  contingency.  I  will  use 
those  procedures  if  necessary. 

But  I  am  not  persuaded  that  now  is 
the  time  to  abandon  our  hard-won 
budget  enforcement  provisions.  To  do 
so  could  send  precisely  the  wrong  sig- 
nal to  domestic  and  international  fi- 
nancial markets. 

A  wrong  interpreted,  premature  sig- 
nal of  that  sort  could  exacerbate  our 
current  economic  condition  and  further 
complicate  our  ability  to  improve  the 
country's  fiscal  standing  and,  thereby, 
the  living  standards  of  American  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  a  let- 
ter from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res  44 

Hesohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  o!  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  de- 
clares that  the  conditions  specified  in  sec- 
tion 254(J)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  are  met. 
and  the  Implementation  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  chapter  11  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  and  pcu-t  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1965  are 
modified  as  described  In  section  258(bi  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1965 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE. 

Washington.  DC.  January  23.  7991. 
Hon  Dan  Qvayle, 

President  of  the  Senate,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Under  section  254(j) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985  i2  U  SC.  904(j)).  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  must  notify  the 
Congress  in  the  event  of  an  economic  down- 
turn. The  section  reads  in  part: 

(J)  Low-Grow-th  Report.  -  .M  any  time. 
CBO  shall  notify  the  Congress  if— 

(1)  during  the  period  consisting  of  the 
quarter  during  which  such  notification  is 
given,  the  quarter  preceding  such  notifica- 
tion, and  the  4  quarters  following  such  noti- 
fication. CBO  or  OMB  has  determined  that 
real  economic  growth  is  projected  or  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  zero  with  respect  to 
each  of  any  2  consecutive  quarters  within 
such  period  *  *  *. 

This  letter  serves  to  notify  the  Congress 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
I  OMB)  project  real  economic  growth  to  be 
less  than  zero  with  respect  to  the  last  quar- 
ter of  calendar  year  1990  and  the  first  quarter 
of  calendar  year  1991.  A  letter  from  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  informing  CBO  of  the  OMB 
forecast  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  REiscHAfER. 

Director. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington.  DC.  January  15.  1991. 
Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director.   Congressional   Budget   Office.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 

DF.AR  Bob:  The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  (Section  254ijii  re- 
quires the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBOi 
to  notify  Congress  if  'CBO  or  OMB  has  de- 
termined" that  real  economic  growth  is  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  zero  for  two  consecu- 
tive quarters  within  a  specified  period. 

Our  staffs  have,  as  is  our  custom,  ex- 
changed economic  forecasts,  including  fore- 
casts of  real  economic  growth.  In  our  case, 
we  have  provided  you  with  the  latest  draft  of 
the  ■•Troika's"  forecast— for  it  is  that  which 
we  are  using  in  developing  our  FY  '92  budget 
estimates.  It  is  clear  from  our  staff  exchange 
that  both  CBO  and  the  Administration  are 
about  to  forecast  real  growth  of  less  than 
zero  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1990  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1991.  (The  Troika  estimate 
assumes  a  decline  in  real  economic  growth  of 
3.4  percent  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1990  and 
1.3  percent  for  the  first  quarter  of  1991.) 

When  either  the  CBO  or  the  OMB  forecasts 
are  officially  made  public,  the  issue  of  CBO 
notification  to  Congress  under  Section  254(ji 
will  arise.  It  is  my  understanding  that  you 
now  plan  to  release  your  forecast  on  or  about 
January  17th,  Rather  than  create  the  possi- 
bility of  separate  CBO  notifications  for  the 
CBO  and  OMB  determinations,  we  rec- 
ommend that  when  CBO  notifies  Congress  of 
its  forecast,  it  simultaneously  notify  Con- 
gress of  the  OMB  determination. 

To  that  end.  when  you  decide  to  release 
the  CBO  forecast,  please  allow  this  letter  to 
serve  to  advise  you  officially  that  "OMB  has 
determined  that  real  economic  growth  is 
projected  or  estimated  to  be  less  than  zero 
with  respect  to  each  of  any  two  consecutive 
quarters  within"  the  period  designated  in 
section  254(J)    We  propose  that  CBO  include 


this   letter   in   its   notification   to   Congress 

pursuant  to  Section  254(J). 
With  best  regards, 

RICH  ARE  G    DaRMAN. 

Director. 


By  Mr  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kerrey  i: 
S.J.   Res.  45.  Joint   resolution  to  re- 
quire display  of  the  POWMIA  flag  at 
Federal  buildings,  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

DISPLAY  OF  POWMlA  FLAG  AT  FEDiatAL 

BUILDINGS 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  2.302  Amer- 
icans are  still  prisoner,  missing  or  un- 
accounted for  in  Southeast  Asia,  in- 
cluding 42  civilians.  2  of  whom  are 
women.  There  are  596  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 1.081  in  South  Vietnam.  537  in 
Laos.  82  in  Cambodia,  and  6  in  China 

In  recent  days,  this  sad  saga  has 
begun  anew.  Now.  in  addition  to  the 
2.302  POWMIA's  in  Southeast  Asia,  at 
least  14  American  airmen  have  been  re- 
ported missing  since  the  beginning  of 
allied  bombing  of  Iraq. 

The  Iraqis,  like  the  Vietnamese,  are 
using  prisoners  of  war  for  political  pur- 
poses. This  weekend,  we  saw  their  bat- 
tered and  swollen  faces  paraded  before 
the  world  by  Saddam  Hussein  in  yet 
one  more  act  of  barbarism. 

Americans  throughout  the  country 
have  friends  and  colleagues,  parents 
and  grandparents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
husbands  and  wives  whose  fate  is  still 
unknown,  not  only  from  these  two 
most  recent  wars  but  from  the  Korean 
War  and  the  two  world  wars.  Together, 
they  strive  to  promote  public  aware- 
ness of  those  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
or  missing-in-action. 

Congress,  also,  has  a  responsibility  to 
acknowledge  and  honor  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  returned  home. 

Almost  2  years  ago.  I  introduced  a 
joint  resolution  to  require  that  the 
POW  MIA  flag  be  flown  over  all  Federal 
buldings.  I  am  reintroducing  that  reso- 
lution today.  It  shall  be  a  symbol  to 
the  Nation,  and  to  the  world,  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  and  will  not  forget 
our  missing  service  men  and  women. 

There  are  a  number  of  members  of 
this  body  who  served  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Senator  John  McCain  of  Arizona, 
a  Navy  pilot,  was  shot  down  over  Viet- 
nam and  spent  6  heroic  years  as  a  POW; 
Senator  Bob  Kerrey  of  Nebraska 
served  and  earned  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor— he  is  the  only  Medal 
of  Honor  winner  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
in  this  century.  In  addition.  Senators 
John  Kerry.  Al  Gore.  Larry  Pres- 
SLER,  and  CHUCK  RoBB  all  sen-ed  in 
Vietnam.  And  there  are  others  in  this 
body  who  served  in  the  previous  wars, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  John  Glenn,  a 
Marine  pilot^an  ace  in  World  War  II 
and  Korea. 

Many  of  their  comrades  in  arms  did 
not  make  It  home  with  them.  They  un- 
derstand the  pain  and  loss  of  not  know- 
ing. 
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Mr  President,  in  1971.  Mrs.  Michael 
Hoff.  an  MIA  wife  and  mfmber  of  the 
National  League  of  Familu-s.  recogniz- 
ing the  nefd  for  a  symbol  to  represent 
the  POW  MIAs.  contacted  a  flag  maker 
named  Norman  Rivkees  to  design  a  flag 
to  represent  our  missing  men  and 
women.  With  league  approval,  the  flags 
were  produced  and  distributed. 

Concerned  groups  and  individuals 
have  altered  the  original  POWMIA  flag 
many  times.  The  logo  has  changed  and 
the  colors  switched:  from  black  and 
white  to  red.  white  and  blue,  to  white 
with  black.  POW'MIA  has  at  times 
been  revised  to  MIA^POW.  Such 
changes,  however,  are  insignificant. 
What  is  important  is  that  there  contin- 
ues to  be  a  symbol  in  the  public  eye  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  plight  of 
these  American  heroes. 

Flying  the  POW'MIA  flag  is  the  very 
least  we  can  do  to  show  our  support  for 
allied  prisoners  who  are  being  brutal- 
ized by  their  Iraqi  captors. 

After  the  war.  the  United  Nations 
should  try  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
hired  thugs  as  war  criminals.  I  spoke 
about  that  at  length  yesterday.  In  the 
meantime,  the  United  States  should 
stand  behind  the  brave  Americans  who 
are  being  tortured  by  Saddam  Hussein 
and  used  for  propaganda  purposes  and 
as  human  shields. 

This  resolution.  Mr.  President,  also 
sends  a  message  to  the  world  that  we 
will  not  have  forgotten  the  2.300  men 
and  women  who  remain  missing  from 
Vietnam,  and  we  certainly  will  not  for- 
get the  picture  that  flashed  before  our 
eyes  this  past  weekend,  the  pictures  of 
those  American  aviators  beaten  and 
battered  being  used  now  as  we  speak  as 
human  shields  In  Iraq. 

The  presence  of  the  flags  over  Fed- 
eral buildings  will  indicate  that  the 
POW/MIA  issue  is  unresolved. 

The  flags  should  remain  flying  until 
we  can  account  for  every  last  American 
who  has  served  this  country  in  war  and 
not  come  hom»'  It  has  been  almost  two 
detaden  since  the  last  troops  left  Viet- 
nam As  I  indicated,  it  was  just  yester- 
day we  SAW  the  battered  aviators  on 
television  being  used  as  propaganda 
tools  for  the  Iraqi  Govt-rnment 

Let  us  not  t)e  wondt-ring.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, what  happened  to  another  gen- 
eration of  lost  soldiers  two  decades 
after  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Is 
over 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s    1 

At  the  request  of  Mr  MrrCHELL,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .Alabama 
[Mr  Hkfi.in],  the  Senator  from  Ken 
tucky  [Mr  Ford],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr  Moynih.'VnI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  S.'iS.SER) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S  1,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation   for    veterans    with    service- 


connected  disabilities  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  survivors  of  those  who  died 
from  service-connected  disabilities;  to 
provide  for  Independent  scientific  re- 
view of  the  available  scientific  evi- 
dence regarding  the  health  effects  of 
exposure  to  certain  herbicide  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BOREN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S  3.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system  of 
spending  limits  for  Senate  election 
campaigns,  and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  5 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S,  5,  a  bill  to  grant  employees  family 
and  temporary  medical  leave  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Bumpers)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Kennedy] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  8.  a  bill 
to  extend  the  time  for  performing  cer- 
tain acts  under  the  internal  revenue 
laws  for  Individuals  performing  serv- 
ices as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Oper- 
ation. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  8. 
supra. 

S    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  10,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings  test  over 
a  5-year  period  for  individuals  who 
have  attained  retirement  age.  and  for 
other  purjwses. 

S.  23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  WalixjP],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  LoTT]  were  added  a^ 
cosponsors  of  S.  23.  a  bill  to  amoriil 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  inde.x 
rates  of  veteran.s'  disability  compensii 
tlon  and  surviving  spouses'  and  chil 
dren's  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation to  automatically  increase  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  living. 

.W.  the  request  of  Mr  MoYNIHAN.  thf 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  per- 
manent the  exclusion  from  gross  In- 
come of  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided to  employees. 


B,  » 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynih^^n,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKt'LSKi]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  26,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex(  lude 
from  gross  income  the  value  of  certain 
transportation  furnished  by  an  em- 
ployer, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  41,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  5.4  percent  Increase  in 
the  rates  of  compensation  for  veterans 
with  service -connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  the  survivors  of  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  41,  supra. 

S    67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THURMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats),  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  67,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide 
that  service  performed  for  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  operated  pri- 
marily for  religious  purposes  is  exempt 
from  the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

S.  7» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Grassley]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  78,  a  bill  to  provide  a  5.4  per- 
cent increase  in  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  servlce-con- 
nect4»d  disabilities  and  the  rates  of  de- 
pendeni  y  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  the  survivors  of  certain  disabled 
vet^-ran.s:  and  for  other  purposes, 

h    88 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
wa.s  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  88,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  make  permanent  the  deduction 
for  health  insurance  costs  for  self-em- 
ployed individuals 

s  se 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
99,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  pay  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  certain  Executive  Offi- 
cers correspcinding  to  the  percentage 
reduction  of  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  furloughed  or  other- 
wise have  a  reduction  of  pay  resulting 
from  a  sequestration  order 
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.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Be.vtsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  107,  a  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  141.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  solar  and 
geothermal  energy  tax  credit  through 
1996. 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Chafee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  143,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  reduce  special  interest  inPiUence  on 
elections,  to  increase  competition  in 
politics,  to  reduce  campaign  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
164.  a  bill  to  require  that  imports  of 
fresh  ijapaya  meet  all  the  requirements 
imposed  on  domestic  fresh  papaya. 

S.  161 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  167.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  perma- 
nently extend  qualified  mortgage 
bonds. 

s.  isi 

.A I  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOLn-E.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
181.  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  certain  Filipinos  that  they 
performed  military  service  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  during  World  War  II. 

S    203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

203,  a  bill  to  provide  for  periods  of  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  In  connection  with  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  to  be  disregarded 
In  determining  the  time  for  performing 
certain  acts  required  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

S.  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

204,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain  re- 
called retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  serve  in  the  highest  grade 
previously  held  while  on  active  duty. 

8.  217 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 


Slmon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
217,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  congressional 
intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  that  ensures  that 
broadcasters  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance. 

S.  224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Kohl]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  224.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  modify  the 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  pri- 
vate organization  providing 
nonresidential  day  care  services  is  con- 
sidered an  institution  under  the  child 
care  food  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  238,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  obtain  independent  scientific 
review  of  the  available  scientific  evi- 
dence regarding  associations  between 
diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbi- 
cides, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAtTTENBERG),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUYf:]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  239.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha  Phi 
.Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levln,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21,  a  joint  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
should  utilize  the  statistical  correction 
methodology  to  achieve  a  fair  and  ac- 
curate 1990  census, 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  EXON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  35,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  contributions  and  expenditures 
Intended  to  affect  congressional  and 
Presidential  elections. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Bradley)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
months  of  November  1991,  and  Novem- 


ber 1992,  as 
ease  Month. 
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8B»)ATE  JOLVT  RESOLtTTION  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  42.  a  joint  resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  the  independence  of  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


RESOLU- 

IRAQ'S 

ON      IS- 


SENATE       CONCURRENT 
TION        4— CONDEMNING 
UNPROVOKED      ATTACK 
RAEL 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr,  Lau- 
tenberg.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Slmon.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Le\tn.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Ms. 
MiKULSKI,  Mr.  WiRTH.  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr, 
ExoN.  Mr  Ford.  Mr,  Dixon.  Mr 
McCain,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  W.^rner. 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr 
Murkowski.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  DAmato.  and  Mr.  Stevens) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution:  which  was  ordered  to  be 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

S  Con  Res  4 

Whereas  Israel  is  a  major  ally  ana  close 
friend  of  the  United  States 

Whereas  Iraq,  without  provocation,  has 
launched  severa'.  Scud  surface-to-surface 
missile  attacks  on  civilian  targets  m  Israel 

Whereas  some  experts  believe  that  Iraq 
may  have  the  capability  to  arm  its  Scud  mis- 
siles with  chemical  warheads,  dramatically 
increasing  the  potential  that  such  missiles 
could  do  serious  damage  to  Israel. 

WTiereas  Iraq  has  threatened  to  "bum  half 
of  Israel  "  with  chemical  weapons. 

Whereas  every  nation  has  the  right  to  de- 
fend itself. 

Whereas  Israel  has  exhibited  exceptional 
restraint  in  the  face  of  Iraq's  repeated 
threate  and  Scud  attacks,  h&s  absorbed  all 
Iraqi  Scud  attacks  to  date  without  military 
retaliation  against  Iraq,  and  continues  to 
support  implementation  of  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  678  through  the 
unprecedented  International  coalition  of 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  provided 
Patriot  anti-missile  missiles  to  Israel,  to 
help  that  nation  defend  itself  against  further 
Iraqi  attacks  utilizing  Scud  missiles. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing),  That  the  Congress: 

1.  Condemns  the  unprovoked  attacks  by 
Iraq  on  Israel,  and  declares  that  the  purpose- 
ful use  of  Scud  missiles  to  conduct  indis- 
criminate attacks  against  civilian  targets  is 
a  form  of  terrorism: 

2  Elxpresses  profound  sympathy  for  the 
loss  of  life,  casualties  and  destruction  caused 
by  the  Iraqi  attacks: 

3.  Recognizes  Israel's  right  to  defend  itself: 

4  Commends  the  Government  of  Israel  for 
Its  restraint: 
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5.  Commends  the  people  of  larael  for  their 
brave  and  composed  perseverance  In  the  face 
of  the  Iraqi  allacks; 

6.  Commends  the  administration  for  Its  de- 
cision to  provide  Patriot  missiles  to  Israel: 
and 

7.  Reaffirms  America's  continued  commit- 
ment to  providing  Israel  with  the  means  to 
maintain  Its  security  and  freedom. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 5— RELATIVE  TO  TREAT- 
MENT OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
BY  IRAQ 

Mr  MITCHELL  (for  himself.  Mr 
Dole.  Mr  NirNN.  Ms  MiKirLSKi.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr  Brkaux.  Mr  Levin.  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr  Graham.  Mr  Bentsen.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr  M()ynih."is.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr  Burns.  Mr  W.^rnkk.  Mr 
Coats.  Mr.  Rieole.  Mr  Cuhkn.  Mr 
Smith.  Mr  Murkowski.  Mr  Gkam.m. 
Mr  Mack.  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr  Ste- 
vens) submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  ordered  to 
be  held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; 

S.  Con.  Res.  5 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  In  a  series  of  resolutions,  has  de- 
manded t.hal  Iraq  withdraw  Its  armed  forces 
from  Kuwail,  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  authorized 
member  states  to  use  all  necessary  means  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  out  In  the  relevant 
Security  Council  resolutions;  and 

Whereas  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Stawa  and  other  member  states  are  Involved 
In  hostilities  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives stated  In  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions, and 

Whereas  meml)ers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  other  coalition  armed 
forces,  and  Iraq  have  been  taken  prisoner 
and  are  entitled  to  prisoner  of  war  status 
until  their  final  release  and  repatriation;  and 

Whereas  article  13  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Third  Ge- 
neva Convention,  to  which  Iraq  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  parties,  requires  the  humane 
treatment,  of  prisoners  of  war.  that  they  be 
protected  aKalnst  acta  of  violence  or  Intimi- 
dation, and  against  Insults  and  public  curios- 
ity, and 

Whereas  article  17  of  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention  explicitly  prohibits  the  Infliction 
of  physical  or  mental  torture  and  other 
forms  of  coercion  on  prisoners  of  war  to  se- 
cure from  them  Information  of  any  kind 
whatever  and  provides  that  prisoners  of  war 
who  refuse  Ui  answer  may  not  be  threatened. 
Insulted,  nr  exposed  to  unpleasant  or  dlsad- 
vantaKe<iu8  treatment  of  any  kind;  and 

Whereas  article  23  of  the  Third  C»eneva 
Convention  provides  that  a  prisoner  of  war 
may  not  at  any  time  be  sent  to,  or  detained 
in  areas  where  he  may  be  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  combat  zone  nor  may  his  presence  be 
used  u<  render  (.ertjilii  points  or  areas  Im- 
mune from  military  Dperallons.  and 

Whereas  the  G<ivprnmenl  of  the  United 
States  has  informed  the  Government  of  Iraq 
that  It  lnt.end8  to  treat  captured  members  of 
the  Iraqi  Armed  Forces  fully  In  accordance 
with  the  Third  Geneva  Convention,  and 

Whereas  Iraqi  television  has  broadcast 
what  purport  Ui  tie  Interviews  with  captured 
American  and  coalition  military  personnel 
and  the  Government  of  Iraq  appear*  to  have 


subjected  these  men  to  physical  and  mental 
torture;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  Intends  to  locate  American 
and  other  prisoners  of  war  in  Iraq  at  likely 
military  targets  of  the  coalition  forces;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  tht>  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cone-wring).  That  the  Congress 
commends  the  bravery  and  professionalism 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  extends  its  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  fam.lies  and  loved  ones 
of  those  who  arc  killed,  missing  in  action,  or 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Government  of  Iraq. 

The  Congress  demands  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  abide  by  the  principles  and  the 
obligations  of  the  Third  Geneva  Convention 
concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war 

The  Congress  condemns  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  Iraq  to  treat  prisoners  of  war 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention. 


SENATE  CONCUKHKNT  RESOLU- 
TION 6-  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CRI- 
SIS IN  THE   BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Warner. 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham. Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr 
Gramm.  Mr.  Mack.  Miv  Spectfjr.  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  held  at  the  desk  by  unani- 
mous consent; 

S  Con   Res  6 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  forcible  annexation  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whereas  Soviet  troops  have  been  engaged 
In  brutal  attacks  against  the  people,  govern- 
ment, and  communications  facilities  of  Lith- 
uania and  Latvia,  resulting  in  the  deaths  of 
at  least  20  civilians  and  injury  to  over  200  ci- 
vilians 

Whereas  Soviet  troops  appear  to  t>e  prepar- 
ing for  similar  military  action  against  the 
people  and  Government  of  Estonia. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  communicated  to  President 
Gorbachev  that  the  use  of  force  In  the  Baltic 
States  could  seriously  jeopardize  United 
States-Soviet  relations  and  President  Bush 
has  publicly  appealed  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ■resist  using  force  "  in  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That^ 

SECTION  1.  The  United  States  Congress  con- 
demns Soviet  violence  against  the  people 
and  democratic  governments  of  Lithuania. 
I..atvla.  and  Estonia 

SEC.  2  The  United  States  Congress  urges 
the  President  to  (1)  immediately  review  all 
economic  benefits  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  whether  those  ben- 
efits should  be  suspended  In  light  of  Soviet 
actions  In  the  Baltic  States,  ill  i  Immediately 
suspend  all  ongoing  technical  exchanges.  (Hi) 
consider  withdrawing  United  States  support 
for  Soviet  membership  in  the  IMF.  World 
Bank,  or  GATT.  and  dvi  not  proceed  with 
the  provision  of  MFN  trade  treatment  until 
the  following  events  have  occurred; 

(a)  Soviet  troops  refrain  from  obstructing 
the  functioning  of  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 


(b)  Soviet  Black  Beret  Internal  security 
forces  are  withdrawn  from  the  Baltic  States. 

<c)  Soviet  authorities  cease  their  Inter- 
ference with  the  telecommunications,  print, 
and  other  media  in  these  states; 

(d)  Good-faith  negotiations  between  thp 
democratically  elected  guvemments  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  states 
have  begun; 

(e)  Concrete  assurances  are  received  from 
President  Gorbachev  chat  grain  purchased 
with  United  States  credits  will  not  be  used 
to  coerce  the  Baltic  States,  or  any  Republic 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  sign  the  Union  Trea- 
ty. 

Sec  3.  The  United  States  should  consult 
with  and  encourage  our  allies  to  follow  a  pol- 
icy similar  to  that  outlined  in  section  2. 

Sec  i.  The  United  States  Congress  urges 
the  President  to  explore  means  of  increasing 
direct  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Baltic  States 

Sec.  5.  The  United  States  Senate  will  take 
the  status  of  events  In  the  Baltic  States  into 
account  when  considering  any  and  all  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  future. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  17— SUP- 
PORTING -OPERATION  HOME- 
FRONT" 

Mr  SYMMS  (for  himsplf  Mr  Gra.ss- 
LEY.  Mr  Hatch.  Mr  Hki.ms,  Mr  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Smith.  Mr  Craig.  Mr  Nick 
LEs,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr  Gramm. 
Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr  Wallop, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr  Coch- 
ran) submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

S    RES.  17 

Whereas  over  400,000  American  service  men 
and  women  are  risking  their  lives  in  defend- 
ing the  Interests  and  principles  of  the  United 
States  of  America; 

Whereas  these  American  troops  are  per- 
forming with  remarkable  success  against 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  military-industrial 
complex 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
including  Congress,  should  take  great  pride 
in  the  manner  In  which  our  brave  servicemen 
and  women  are  representing  our  Nation  in 
the  Middle  East; 

Whereas  all  Americans  eagerly  await  a 
successful  and  expedient  conclusion  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  and  the  safe  return  of  our 
courageous  sons  and  daughters  serving  In 
that  region:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that^ 

(1)  the  Senate  strongly  supports  and  en- 
dorses "Operation  Homefront";  as  a  national 
grassroots  effort  to  support  our  servicemen 
and  women  participating  in  "Operation 
Desert  Storm"  and  their  families  here  at 
home,  and 

(2)  the  Senate  encourages  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  and  private  busi- 
nesses and  industry  to  organize  Operation 
Homefront"  task  forces  intended  to  provide 
support  for  the  families  of  the  troops  while 
they  are  deployed  and  to  plan  and  organize 
welcome  home  celebrations  for  the  service- 
men and  women  up<)n  their  arrival  home 

Mr  SYMMS  Mr  President.  America 
is  watching  closely  the  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  Through  the  eyes  of  the 
camera  lens,  we  witness  "live"  the  war 
being  waged  against  Saddam  Hussein's 


military    by    the    U.S.    and    coalition 
forces. 

We  have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  the 
intense  strategic  bombing  of  the  Imq 
capital  of  Baghdad,  the  bombing  of  Tel 
Aviv  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  Iraq  to  use  the 
Scud  tactical  ballistic  missile  against 
Saudi  Arabia— the  latter  defeated  most 
of  the  time  by  our  Patriot  antitactical 
ballistic  missile  system. 

But  most  important,  what  I  see  and 
what  many  Senators  have  seen  when 
they  visited  the  gulf  region,  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  do.  is  a  highly 
trained,  well-equipped,  very  motivated 
US  military  force.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  be  more  proud  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  military  than  I  am  now. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  introduce 
today  a  resolution  aimed  at  showing 
our  strong  support  for  the  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  While  we  previously  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  of  this  na- 
ture, the  legislation  I  will  introduce 
will  urge  the  private  sector— mayors, 
school  principals,  parent-teacher  orga- 
nizations, local  business  leaders,  local 
church  leaders.  RoUirian  service  clubs, 
and  others  to  begin  organizing  nation- 
wide, what  I  call  "Operation  Home- 
front"  task  forces. 

On  Friday,  January  19,  during  a  rally 
on  the  capitol  steps  in  Boise,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion,  the  VFW.  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  we  kicked 
off  Idaho's  Operation  Homefront.  This, 
as  we  perceive  it  to  be  in  my  State, 
will  be  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  vol- 
unteer effort  to  encourage  everyone  to 
support  the  troops  by  assisting  their 
families  here  at  home  in  numerous 
ways  and  to  plan  for  the  arrival  home 
of  our  military  men  an  *  women. 

Nothing  hurt  more  than,  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  to  see  the  reception  that 
our  brave  veterans  received  upon  re- 
turning home.  While  I  recognize  it  is 
the  right  of  every  American  to  dis- 
agree, it  is  my  hope  that  any  disagree- 
ment is  limited  to  our  policy,  not  to 
the  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
there,  the  same  people  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  resiKinsibility  to  defend 
American  Ideals. 

I  happen  to  strongly  support  the 
President  for  his  actions  and  I  realize 
that  others  may  not.  but  I  believe 
every  American  should  support  the 
American  men  and  women  who  we  have 
asked  to  risk  their  lives  fighting  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  begin  Operation 
Homefront.  we  can  extend  this  to  each 
State  and  county  and  each  city  and 
town  across  America.  Some  may  think 
it  is  premature  to  do  this,  but  I  think 
it  is  time  to  get  started,  to  get  ready, 
because  I  know  it  is  true  the  war  is  not 
over  We  pray  for  a  speedy  ending  of 
the  war,  but  we  have  to  start  becoming 
prepared  if  we  are  going  to  have  those 


things  lined  up  and  ready  so  that  those 
people,  when  they  come  home,  will  be 
given  ample  opportunity.  We  envision 
such  things  as;  People  getting  dis- 
counts in  some  stores,  ski  tickets  or 
movie  theaters  for  a  short  period  of 
time  if  they  participated  in  Desert 
Storm. 

I  now  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk 
for  its  appropriate  assignment  to  the 
proper  committee,  for  myself  along 
with  Senator  CR.MG.  my  colleague  from 
Idaho.  Senator  BURNS.  Senator  Grass- 
ley.  Senator  Hatch.  Senator  Helms. 
Senator  Thurmond.  Senator  Smith. 
Senator  Nickles.  Senator  GaRN.  Sen- 
ator Gramm  of  Texas.  Senator  Sey- 
mour. Senator  LoTT.  Senator  Wallop, 
and  Senator  Kasten.  I  invite  any  other 
Senators  to  cosponsor  this  resolution.  I 
ask  that  the  clerk  read  the  resolution. 
It  is  very  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey  1.  The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived, appropriately  referred  and  the 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  17 

Whereas  over  400.000  American  service  men 
and  women  are  risking  their  lives  in  defend- 
ing the  interests  and  principles  of  the  United 
States  of  America; 

Whereas  these  American  troops  are  per- 
forming with  remarkable  success  against 
Saddam  Hussein  and  his  military-Industrial 
complex. 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
including  Congress,  should  take  great  pride 
in  the  manner  in  which  our  brave  service 
men  and  women  are  representing  our  Nation 
in  the  Middle  East; 

Whereas  all  Americans  eagerly  await  a 
successful  and  expedient  conclusion  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  and  the  safe  return  of  our 
courageous  sons  and  daughters  sen.'lng  Ir. 
that  region:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that^- 

II I  the  Senate  strongly  supports  and  en- 
dorses "Operation  Homefront"  as  a  national 
grassroots  effort  to  support  our  sei^-ice  men 
and  women  participating  in  "Operation 
Hesert  Storm"  and  their  families  here  at 
home;  and 

(2)  the  Senate  encourages  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  private  busi- 
nesses and  Industry  to  organize  "Operation 
Homefront"  task  forces  intended  to  provide 
support  for  the  families  of  the  troops  while 
they  are  deployed  and  to  plan  and  organize 
welcome  home  celebrations  for  the  service 
men  and  women  upon  their  arrival  home. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
my  hope  that  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  will  be  able  to  support  this 
resolution  and  agree  to  a  time  when  we 
might  adopt  it.  But  I  will  let  the  time 
take  its  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Dole's  name  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
all  Senators  from  both  parties  to  sup- 
port this,  and  I  hope  they  will. 


I  would  like  to  say  while  the  troope 
are  still  in  the  field.  Operation  Home- 
front  in  Lewiston.  ID.  last  week  hosted 
a  dinner  for  some  of  the  families  who 
have  members  participating  in  the 
gulf.  Eighty  people  turned  out  on  ver>- 
short  notice.  I  thank  the  president  of 
the  chamber  of  conomerce.  Sandra 
Church  in  Lewiston.  who  sponsored 
that  Ojjeration  Homefront  operation. 
So  this  does  have  great  opportunities 
for  all  citizens  to  participate,  and  I 
hope  that  they  all  will. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  1  rise  to 
speak  for  myself  and  I  am  sure  for  the 
State  of  Kansas  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  in  supporting  Operation 
Homefront. 

Our  fighting  forces  are  proving  they 
are  second  to  none  Their  performance. 
their  spirit,  has  been  remarkable.  All 
Americans  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
fine  way  they  are  representing  us  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  sadness — 
and  my  outrage — in  the  way  coura- 
geous American  prisoners  of  war  are 
being  used  as  pawns  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's propaganda  war  America  shovijd 
not  forget  what  Saddam  is  doing  to 
captured  Americans,  and  I  for  one  will 
not. 

Our  mission  in  the  gulf  is  clear.  We 
must  continue  until  Saddams  military 
forces  are  ousted  from  Kuwait  We 
must  continue  until  freedom,  peace, 
and  stability  are  restored  m  the  region. 

The  great  confidence  I  have  in  our 
success  lies  in  my  confidence  m  our 
brave  servicemen  and  women.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  is 
right;  They  do  deserve  a  heroes  wel- 
come when  they  return  home. 

Operation  Homefront  is  a  tremendous 
effort  by  Senator  Symms  and  all  Idaho- 
ans.  And,  very  soon,  this  will  not  only 
be  an  Idaho  project.  It  Is  my  hope  this 
will  also  be  a  Kansas  project.  We  will 
make  sure  our  brave  men  and  women 
from  Kansas  who  are  fighting  for  our 
catise  in  the  gulf  are,  indeed,  welcomed 
back  as  the  heroes  they  are. 

I  offer  my  strongest  support  for  the 
resolution  offered  by  our  colleague. 
Senator  Syt^ms.  Let  us  make  Operation 
Homefront  more  than  just  an  Idaho  or 
a  Kansas  program.  Let  us  make  It  our 
national  effort  to  honor  and  welcome 
home  our  deserving  troope  back  from 
the  Middle  East. 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Steve  Symms  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  support- 
ing Operation  Homefront.  This  meas- 
ure helps  assure  real  recognition  and  a 
well-deserved  hero's  welcome  for  our 
troops  when  they  rettim  from  the  gulf 
conflict. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  resolution 
addresses  another  obligation  we  have: 
Recognizing  that  the  fighting  man  or 
woman  is  a  part  of  a  family.  While 
their  loved  one  is  defending  the  coun- 
try, they  deserve  our  support  end  our 
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encouragement — and  our  respect,  as 
well.  This  resolution  will  help  form  a 
structure  In  our  society  to  make  sure 
those  obligations  are  honored. 

This  country,  I  think,  did  a  grave  in- 
justice to  troops  returning  from  the 
Vietnam  conflict  Many  in  our  society 
determmed  that  America's  participa- 
tion in  that  war  was  wrong  They  had 
the  right  to  make  that  decision  and  to 
act  on  it.  But  no  one  had  the  justifica- 
tion to  turn  his  back  on  those  who  an- 
swered our  original  call  and  went  to 
fight  for  us 

I  want  to  help  ensure  that  all  the 
Americans  returning  from  the  current 
conflict  get  the  thanks  and  support 
they  deserve  from  their  country  It  is 
imperative  that  the  young  men  and 
women  currently  defending  our  inter- 
ests so  bravely  in  the  gulf  receive  the 
treatment  they  have  earned  when  they 
return.  This  resolution  will  help  make 
sure  that  they  receive  that  treatment, 
together  with  all  the  honor  and  grati- 
tude that  should  accompany  it. 

I  am  fully  behind  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  this  resolution,  and  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  help  make  its  goals  a  reality.* 


NOTICES  OK  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE  ON  AORICIH.TI.RE,  NlTTRmON,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  LEAJH'  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry will  hold  a  business  meeting  on 
January  30,  1991    ,i'  le  ,i.m.  in  SR332. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMriTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  I'RBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan 
Imous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  alloweci  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate.  Wedne.sday,  January  23, 
1991.  at  10  am  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration and  the  semiannual  review. 

The  PRF:SiniNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  WELCH,  NATIVE 
OF  SWEETWATER,  TX 

•  Mr  BENTSEN  Mr  President,  on 
February  4,  1991.  the  town  of  Sweet- 
water. TX.  will  honor  Sweetwater  na- 
tive Mike  Welch  for  his  athletic  and 
academic  achievements  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity Mike  win  graduate  from 
Baylor  this  year  Mikes  achievements 
Include  the  following  a  3-year  starter 
at  free  safety  on  Baylor's  varsity  foot- 
ball team,  coholder  of  Baylor's  career 
interception  record,  con.sensus  .Ml 
Southwest  Conference  free  safety:  win- 
ner   of    American    Airlines'    American 


Spirit  Award;  this  year's  Most  Valu- 
able Player  for  Baylor,  an  Invitee  to 
play  In  this  year's  Elast-West  Shrine 
game  in  San  Francisco:  and  for  the  sec- 
ond year  in  a  row,  first  team  Academic 
Ail-American,  the  only  football  player 
from  the  Southwest  Conference. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  chance  t-o 
publicly  congratulate  Mike  and  tell 
him  how  proud  I  am  that  he  is  a  son  of 
Texas.  1  am  most  proud  of  Mike's  aca- 
demic feats:  Academic  All-Amencan 
with  a  3.78  GPA  in  computer  science. 
That  is  a  lot  of  brain  power.  Inspira- 
tion, and  perspiration. 

His  academic  accomplishments  are 
even  more  impressive  when  you  con- 
sider how  time-consuming  division  I 
football  can  be  for  ballplayers.  Division 
I  programs  have  become  demanding 
year-round  operations.  With  those  de- 
mands, undisciplined  players  can  lose 
sight  of  their  academic  priorities.  In 
fact,  too  many  athletes  lose  sight  An 
NCAA  study  revealed  that  only  38  per- 
cent of  all  division  I  scholarship 
atheletes  graduate  In  5  years. 

This  graduation  rate  can  give  the 
term  'student  athlete"  a  hollow  ring. 
But  Mike  Welch  gives  the  term  mean- 
ing. Mike  is  proof  that  ballplayers  can 
hit  the  books  as  hard  as  they  hit  the 
guys  across  from  them. 

Mike  also  sends  younger  people  the 
right  message  about  their  priorities. 
He  shows  them  that  they  must  keep 
their  eyes  on  the  ball,  if  they  want  to 
have  careers  when  they  put  the  ball 
down  for  good.  F'rom  him  they  will 
learn  that  drugs,  apathy,  or  dropping 
out  are  obstacles  to  any  kind  of  life 
that  Is  worth  living 

Mike  deserves  all  the  credit  in  the 
world.  But  I  cannot  forget  to  give  cred- 
it to  his  family:  his  mother  Judy,  his 
dad  David,  and  his  sister  Jana.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Welch  are  also  role  models  They 
restore  the  faith  of  many  younger  par- 
ents who  pray  that  their  love,  dis- 
cipline, and  encouragement  will  pay  off 
in  the  end  run. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  Mike  Welch  and 
his  family  for  all  he  has  achieved  and 
will  go  on  to  achieve  in  the  future.* 


SHAWN   HR.^DLEY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  Is 
said  in  today's  media  about  the  youth 
of  this  country,  the  problem  of  gangs, 
the  dropout  rate,  the  lack  of  respect 
for  values,  and  myriad  other  problems 
that  face  our  young  people.  All  too 
often,  the  young  men  and  women  who 
go  through  life  trying  to  achieve  their 
goals  are  unnoticed.  Sports  are  able  to 
accomplish  things  that  others  only 
dream  of  trying.  The  true  test  of  any 
success,  whether  it  be  in  the  athletic 
arena,  in  the  classroom,  or  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  is  whether  that  person  who 
has  achieved  that  success  can  hold  on 
to  the  values  that  he  or  she  has  been 
taught. 


My  alma  mater.  Brigham  '^'oung  Uni- 
versity, currently  has  a  young  man  at- 
tending school  and  playing  basketball. 
He  is  unique  because  he  is  extraor- 
dinarily tall.  I  think  of  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming.  Senator  Alan  Simpson, 
as  tall.  But  Mr.  Bradley  is  7  feet  6 
inches.  This  is  truly  a  tail  young  man. 

I  have  had  the  opprtunity  to  meet 
this  young  man.  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  leaves  an  impression  I  am  not  just 
tAlking  about  his  height  He  leaves  an 
impression  because  of  his  actions  He 
leaves  an  impression  because  of  his 
words.  He  is  a  young  man  who  exempli- 
fies all  that  we  hope  our  young  men 
and  women  to  be.  He  is  a  credit  to  his 
mother  and  father;  and  they  deserve  to 
be  as  proud  as  I  am  sure  they  are 

At  the  end  of  this  basketball  season. 
Shawn  Bradley  will  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive a  call  to  go  on  a  2-year  mission 
for  the  Mormon  Church  He  will  leave 
behind  basketball  and  school  to  fulfill 
a  religious  obligation  that  he  willingly 
looks  forward  to  doing.  I  understand 
this  desire  because  I  served  my  2-year 
mission  when  I  was  19.  els  have  my  two 
older  sons  I  currently  have  both  a  son 
and  a  daugther  serving  missions  for  my 
church. 

In  a  recent  USA  Today,  there  is  an 
article  about  Shawn  Bradley  I  would 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention.  I  do 
this  because  I  think  we  should  recog- 
nize those  young  people  who  are  doing 
the  right  things  in  their  life.  A  quote 
in  the  article  sums  up  this  young  man. 
Eastern  Kentucky  basketball  coach 
Mike  Pollio  has  just  witnessed  Bradley 
tie  an  NCAA  record  by  blocking  14 
shots  against  his  team.  After  the  game. 
Coach  Pollio  said.  "Bradley  blocked  all 
those  shots  and  never  changed  expres- 
sion, never  did  any  taunting.  They 
could  build  a  national  championship 
team  around  him"  He  never  did  any 
taunting.  A  far  cry  from  some  of  the 
exhibitions  we  see  on  television  by  far 
lesser  athletes.  Shawn  Bradley  says 
being  7  feet  6  inches  is  no  big  deal.  I 
think  this  is  an  understatement,  but  I 
am  glad  he  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows 

Tall  Order  BYUa  Bradley  Gets  Looks 

FOR  Size.  Skill 

(By  Harry  Blauvelt> 

He  18  only  a  freshman,  but  Shawn  Bradley 
has  been  the  cent*r  of  attention  since  he  ar- 
rived at  BriKham  Younu  He  is  the  biggest 
man  on  a  campus  that  Includes  Helsman  Tro- 
phy winner  Ty  Detmer 

Bradley  wears  size  16  shoes.  Hla  pants  have 
to  be  special  ordered  And  he  sleeps  on  an  8- 
foot  bed 

"I  love  being  7^,'  says  the  210  p<5und  Brad 
ley.  who  leads  the  Cougars  basketball  team 
In  scoring  (16.7).  rebounding  (8.1)  and  blocked 
shou  (6.0). 

"AH  my  life.  I've  had  to  adjust  because  I'm 
7-6  in  a  world  built  for  6-footers.  "  he  adds. 
■But  If  I  have  to  duck  throuKh  a  few  door- 
ways. I  think  it's  worth  U   " 

Says  teammate  Nathan  Call,  a  VU  (ruard 
"His  height  doesn  t  really  register  until  you 
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see  him  In  person.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Shawn.  I  thought.  "There  goes  the  tallest 
basketball  player  In  the  world.'" 

Bradley  came  to  B'YX'  from  Castle  Dale. 
Utah.  I  population  1.962)  where  he  led  Emery 
County  High  to  consecutive  state  champion- 
ships his  Junior  and  senior  seasons. 

Last  season.  Bradley  averaged  24.3  points. 
16  8  rebounds  and  8.9  blocked  shots,  earning 
nrst-team  Ail-USA  honors  from  USA 
TODAY 

■He  has  a  chance  to  tje  the  best  big  man 
who  ever  played."  says  Jerry  Tarkanlan, 
coach  of  defending  NCAA  champion  Nevada- 
Las  Vegas 

Bradley  also  played  baseball  and  golf  in 
high  school.  And  he  enjoys  water  skiing 

"It's  not  like  he's  just  a  big  goon.  " 
Tarkanlan  adds  "I've  never  seen  a  7-6  guy 
that  well-coordinated." 

Bradley  is  remarkably  poised  for  an  18- 
year-old  He  has  been  in  the  spotlight  since 
ninth  grade,  when  he  did  his  first  television 
interview. 

"He's  a  pleasure  to  work  with  he's  not  a 
prima  donna.  "  says  B^l!  coach  Roger  Reid. 
whose  Cougars  (9-8)  play  Thursday  at  Colo- 
rado State  ift-6). 

Bradley  has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor 
about  his  height. 

He  acquired  his  first  car.  a  Volkswagen  bug 
when  he  was  7  2  "1  drove  with  the  steering 
wheel  between  my  knees.  "  he  says,  laughing 

On  a  road  trip  to  Philadelphia,  where  the 
CouKars  played  La  Salle,  Bradley  met 
Manute  Bol  of  the  NBAs  76ers 

"I  don't  look  up  to  very  many  people,  says 
Bradley,  believed  to  be  the  USA's  tallest  col- 
lege player,  'but  he  was  alx)ut  a  quarter  of 
an  Inch  taller  than  me  " 

And  there  are  anecdotes.  Said  Eastern 
Kentucky  coach  Mike  Pollio  "I  went  to  a 
B\'U  banquet  and  everyone  was  sitting  down. 
but  Shawn  looked  like  he  was  standing  up." 

On  the  court.  Bradley  is  all  business 

In  a  90-86  victory  against  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Bradley  blocked  14  shots,  tying  the 
NCAA  record  set  by  Navy's  David  Robinson, 
now  with  the  San  Antonio  Spurs 

"Bradley  blocked  all  those  shots  and  never 
changed  expression,  never  did  any  taunting.' 
Pollio   says.    "They   could   build   a    national 
championship  team  around  him" 

Bradley  Is  tenacious,  a  characteristic  he 
attributes  to  growing  up  on  a  farm,  where  he 
learned  to  herd  stubborn  cattle 

"Shawn  fights  you  like  a  guy  5-10.  '  says 
St  John's  coach  Lou  Carnesecca  "Usually. 
big  guys  of  that  stage  are  very  bland  He's 
not.  he's  a  warrior." 

Lefty  Driesell  of  James  Madison  says,  "I 
thought  because  he's  a  freshman,  we  could 
push  him  around,  but  he  kind  of  Intimidated 
our  guys  defensively.  He'll  be  a  great  play- 
er  " 

Bradley  acknowledges  that  he  needs  to 
bulk  up.  noting  he  lifts  weights  and  eats  as 
much  as  he  can  Regardless  of  his  weight,  he 
is  a  man  with  a  mission  Or  soon  will  be  In 
June,  he  expects  to  begin  a  two-year  Mor- 
mon mission 

"1  don't  deny  myself  that  experience  just 
because  I  have  a  basketball  career."  he  says 
"It's  a  part  of  my  life  that's  very  important 
to  me   " 

He  would  return  as  a  sophomore  for  the 
199a-94  season.  This  is  what  NBC  TV's  AI 
McGuire  calls  "a  religious  redshirt" 

But  before  the  mission,  there  is  the  re- 
mainder of  this  season's  Western  Athletic 
Conference  schedule  to  be  played. 

And  with  each  game.  Bradley's  reputation 
grows.  But  he  Insists.  "Being  7-6  is  no  big 
deal,"* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  73d  anniversary  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ukrainian  Act  of  Union 
by  the  Ukrainian  Rada  in  January  1918, 
a  period  of  hope  and  inspiration  for  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  for  all  those  who 
cherish  freedom. 

This  year's  commemoration  of 
Ukrainian  independence  comes  at  a 
time  of  great  uncertainty  and  hope.  On 
July  16.  1990,  the  Ukrainian  Parliament 
passed  a  declaration  of  sovereignty  and 
legislation  designed  to  further  that 
goal.  This  action  demonstrated  the 
strong  support  within  Ukraine  for  cre- 
ating a  government  that  reflected  the 
ancient  Ukrainian  history,  language, 
and  culture.  These  have  been  main- 
tained for  decades  despite  the  con- 
certed efforts  to  repress  this  dynamic 
society  and  eradicate  its  distinguished 
history. 

Recent  actions  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Government  against  the  Baltic  nations 
indicate  the  grave  nature  of  the  threat 
to  these  democratically  elected  par- 
liaments. The  desire  to  establish  repub- 
lican forms  of  government  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  three  Baltic  nations  and 
in  Ukraine.  The  dispatching  of  Soviet 
troops  to  enforce  conscription  in  those 
republics  as  well  as  Mol(lova.  Georgia, 
and  Armenia  raises  serious  questions 
about  future  Soviet  intentions. 

Other  activities  by  the  Soviet  Union 
including  the  detention  of  Oles  Doniy 
and  suppression  of  Deputy  Stepan 
Khmara  raise  even  more  questions  at  a 
time  when  Soviet  forces  have  brutally 
attacked  government  authorities  and 
institutions  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia 
and  stationed  additional  military 
forces  in  Ukraine. 

We  have  a  duty  and  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  historically  strong  de- 
sire of  Ukrainians  to  seek  democracy, 
to  end  human  rights  abuses,  and  to  es- 
tablish an  elected  government  are  not 
thwarted.  This  anniversary  is  an  appro- 
priate moment  for  us  to  rededicate  our 
efforts  to  those  ends.* 


MODIFICATION  OF  HONORARIA 
BAN  FOR  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S. 
242.  legislation  that  will  correct  an  in- 
advertent penalty  that  has  been  im- 
posed upon  this  Nation's  civil  servants. 
This  bill  will  amend  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act  of  1989  to  reinstate  the  ability  for 
low-  and  mid-level  Federal  employees 
to  receive  comjiensation  for  work  that 
is  unrelated  to  their  Government  du- 
ties. 

This  bill  would  not  change  present 
law  as  it  relates  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Federal  judges,  or  top-level  exec- 
utive branch  personnel.  Instead,  it  will 
allow  those  Federal  employees  at  the 
GS-15  level  and  under  to  receive  fees 
for  work  performed  outside  the  param- 
eters  of   the    Government.    Of   course. 


there  are  some  restrictions— 
nonrelation  of  activity  to  official  du- 
ties, offer  may  not  come  from  party 
with  direct  interest  in  activity,  and  a 
maximum  of  $2,000  for  the  acti\ity— 
however,  I  believe  few  Federal  employ- 
ees will  have  problems  complying 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  impact 
negatively  upon  the  vast  majority  of 
Federal  employees.  I  do  not  see  the 
harm  in  allowing  a  clerk  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  to  write  fishing  articles 
for  his  local  newspaper.  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this 
legislation  as  well.* 


THE  73D  ANNR'ERSARY  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  73d  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  congressional  reception 
celebrating  Ukrainian  independence,  I 
am  proud  to  stand  with  the  millions  of 
Ukrainians  around  the  world  marking 
the  creation  of  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent Ukraine.  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  strongest  support  for  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine,  while  taking  a 
look  back  at  the  remarkable  events  of 
1990. 

Seventy-three  years  ago.  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public ended  centuries  of  oppression 
and  external  subjugation.  After  living 
under  czarist  Russian  domination,  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917  and  the 
collaj)se  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire  set  the  stage  for  the  profound 
step  by  the  Ukrainian  people. 

On  January  22.  1918,  in  the  Ukrainian 
capital  of  Kiev,  the  issuance  of  the 
Fourth  Universal  proclaimed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  free  and  independent  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  The  renowned 
Ukrainian  historian.  Mykhailo 

Hiusevesky.  was  chosen  as  the  new  na- 
tion's first  President. 

By  1922.  however,  the  young  republic 
was  destroyed  by  the  reconstructed 
military  forces  of  the  more  pKjwerful 
Russian  Bolsheviks.  While  much  of  the 
history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
been  filled  with  sorrow,  we  must  cele- 
brate even  the  short  life  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  It  stood  as  a 
beacon  of  democracy  and  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people's  dignity 
and  their  right  to  determine  their  own 
future. 

More  than  seven  decades  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence, the  world  has  finally  seen  a  ray 
of  hope  for  the  Ukrainian  people — 1990 
has  been  a  year  of  profound  change  for 
the  Ukrainian  Republic.  It  will,  hope- 
fully, be  a  turning  point  in  the  years  of 
struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people 

On  January  21.  1990.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Ukrainian  citizens  wel- 
comed the  new  year  by  joining  hands  in 
a  human  chain,  spanning  over  300  miles 
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UnklnR  Kiev  and  Lviv.  SymhollzinR  the 
commitment  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
to  regain  control  of  their  future,  this 
event  was  only  a  slKn  of  what  was  yet 
to  come. 

The  Ukrainian  parliamentary  elec- 
tions in  March  were  both  a  great  stride 
forward  and  a  tra»?edy  at  the  same 
time.  In  several  cities,  the  democratic 
process  carried  patriotic  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalists into  office.  After  70  years  of 
Soviet  domination.  Ukrainian  people 
finally  had  a  voice  in  the  running  of 
their  own  lands.  But.  In  other  areas. 
Communist  control  of  the  political 
process  prevented  Ukrainians  from 
demonstrating  their  yearning  for 
peaceful  political  expression. 

On  July  16,  the  Ukrainian  Supreme 
Soviet  declared  the  restoration  of  the 
Republic's  sovereignty.  For  years,  Mos- 
cow has  terrorized  countless  Ukrain- 
ians and  has  caused  the  deaths  of 
countless  others.  From  the  Terror 
Famine  of  1932-33  to  the  Chernobyl 
tragedy,  the  Soviet  Union  has  brutally 
repressed  Ukraine  But  with  the  dec- 
laration of  sovereignty,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  have  shown  the  world 
their  desire  to  be  free  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

It  has.  nevertheless,  been  Impossible 
to  break  the  overall  Communist  ham- 
merlock  on  the  Ukrainian  Supreme  So 
Viet.  In  September  and  October,  In  the 
first  major  anti-Communist  and  pro- 
independence  rallies  since  1917,  100,000 
peaceful  demonstrators  took  to  the 
streets  in  support  of  freedom  In 
Ukraine.  On  October  11.  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Mikhail  Gorbachev  urging  that  Mos- 
cow "begin  a  direct  dialog  with  the 
protestors  In  an  effort  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  Kiev  and  to  lead  to  an  ulti- 
mate realization  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple's legitimate  desire  for  national  self- 
determination." 

The  Soviet  President  has  heeded  nei- 
ther these  words  nor  the  demands  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  has  begun  to  clamp 
down  on  many  independence-minded 
republics.  Including  Ukraine.  The  an- 
nouncement that  Soviet  paratroopers 
would  be  sent  to  Western  Ukraine,  the 
Baltics,  and  other  republics  to  enforce 
the  draft  Is  a  dangerous  and  short- 
sighted return  to  old  patterns  of  coer- 
cion and  intimidation.  Moreover,  it 
signals  the  first  signs  of  the  end  of 
glasnost  and  perestroika  and  a  return 
to  dictatorship,  as  Eduard  Shevardnaze 
recently  warned. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  oppression  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  must  be 
aware  that  a  crack  down  on  nonviolent 
dissent  will  have  a  negative  impact  on 
United  States-Soviet  relations.  On 
Wednesday.  January  16,  I  introduced 
legislation  which  would  revoke  United 
States  economic  assistance  to  the  So- 
viet Union  unless  it  halts  its  military 
takeover  in  the  Baltic  States  and  be- 
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gins    peaceful    negotiations    on 
independence 

I  hope  the  Soviet  officials  will  under- 
stand that  if  they  take  advantage  of 
our  distraction  In  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
crackdown  on  captive  nations  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  a  price. 

Each  year,  as  we  celebrate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public, it  is  important  that  we  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  Ukraine.  On  this  73d  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  independence.  I 
would  like  to  pledge  my  full  support 
for  the  Ukrainian  people  and  their 
quest  for  self-determination  • 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT    H  R    4 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate receives  H.R.  4.  a  bill  to  provide  tax 
relief  for  Desert  Storm  troops,  it  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  and  that  the 
majority  leader,  after  consultation 
with  the  Republican  leader,  may  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration  at  any  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


I  ask 
a  bill 


UNANl.Mors  CC )NSENT 
AGREEMENT     H  R    3 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President 
unanimous  consent  that  H  R  3. 
to  increase  the  comprehensive  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  veterans,  be 
placed  on  the  Senate  calendar  upon  re- 
ceipt from  the  House;  and  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  may  proceed  at 
any  time  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


UN.'\N!M(  i!  S  (■(  iNSKNT 
A^.'.iiK^:M!:N :     >    ::m 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  238.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  obtain  independent  sci- 
entific review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  involving  associations 
between  diseases  and  exposure  to 
dloxin  and  other  chemical  compounds 
in  herbicides;  that  the  bill  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  that  the  majority  leader, 
after  consultation  with  the  Republican 
leader,  may  proceed  at  any  time  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill;  that  no 
amend.ments  or  motions  to  recommit 
be  in  order  with  respect  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill;  and  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to  1 
hour  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
the  usual  form  between  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees,  and  that  of  the  mi- 
nority time  there  be  10  minutes  under 
the  control  of  Senator  Simpson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr   MITCHELL  Mr   President.  I  now 

state   for   the   record   my   intention   to 
proceed  to  S    238  next  week    I  will  not 
seek  to  proceed  to  that  bill  this  week 
I  hope  we  can  complete  action  on  it  in 
a  timely  fashion  next  week. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  am  on  Thurs- 
day. January  24.  that  following  the 
prayer  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date,  and  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for 
their  use  later  in  the  day;  that  at  9 
a.m  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  follow- 
ing three  resolutions  m  the  order  listed 
under  the  following  time  limitations: 

Twenty  minutes  equally  divided  on 
the  Mitchell-Dole  resolution  regarding 
Israel,  that  is  a  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  4;  20  minutes  equally  di- 
vided on  the  Mitchell-Dole  resolution 
regarding  prisoners  of  war.  that  is  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  5,  20  min- 
utes equally  divided  on  the  Dole-Mitch- 
ell resolution  regarding  the  Baltic 
States,  that  is  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 6;  that  the  time  on  each  of  the 
resolutions  be  controlled  in  the  usual 
form;  that  at  10  am  the  resolution  be 
laid  aside  and  the  Senate  then  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.R  3.  regard- 
ing the  veterans  compensation  COLA 
bill;  that  there  be  45  minutes  for  debate 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form;  that  of  the  minority  time. 
10  minutes  each  be  under  the  control  of 
Senators  Simpson  and  Specter,  that 
when  all  time  is  used  or  .yielded  back 
on  H.R.  3.  the  bill  be  laid  aside  and  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R  4.  regarding  tax  benefits 
for  troops  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
that  there  be  45  minutes  for  debate  on 
H  R  4.  equally  divided  and  controlled 
in  the  usual  form,  with  10  minutes  of 
the  minority  time  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  Senator  K.^sTEN 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  all  time  is  used  or  yielded  back 
on  H.R.  4.  there  then  be  30  minutes  for 
debate  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Republican  leader 

And  I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendments  or  motions  be  in 
order  to  H  R   3  or  H  R   4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators  I  will  re- 
peat now  the  schedule  with  respect  to 
the  measures  under  consideration. 
There  will  be  debate  this  evening  on 
the  three  resolutions  relating  to  Israel, 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  and 
Baltic  States.  I  expect  that  Senators 
will  be  addressing  those  subjects  this 
evening 

Tomorrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  we 
will  come  in  and  there  will  be  20  min- 
utes equally  divided  on  each  of  the 
three  resolutions  that  will  be  between  9 
and  10  a.m.  At  10  a.m.  we  will  proceed 
to  the  veterans  compensation  COLA 
bill  with  45  minutes  equally  divided  on 
that  bill;  and  then  at  10:45  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  measure 
involving  tax  benefits  for  troops  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  46  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. I  expect  that  votes  on  all  of 
these  matters,  and  that  means  now  a 
total  of  5  votes,  will  occur  between  the 
hours  on  noon  and  3  p.m.  as  I  stated 
earlier  today  and  over  a  period  of.  I  be- 
lieve throughout  the  day  yesterday  so 
Senators  will  have  had  some  45  hours' 
notice  of  our  attention  in  this  regard. 

Finally.  I  will  not  proceed  this  week 
to  the  bill  dealing  with  agent  orange. 
Under  the  agreement  I  have  authority 
to  proceed  to  it  at  any  time  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Republican  leader, 
and  I  just  stated  my  intention  which  I 
now  repeat  to  proceed  to  it  next  week 
when  the  Senate  convenes  at  that 
time  So  Senators  should  be  aware  that 
there  in  all  likelihood  will  be  five  votes 
tomorrow  between  the  hours  of  noon 
and  3  p.m..  the  precise  time  to  be  fixed 
in  the  morning  in  an  effort  to  accom- 
modate the  Interests  of  all  Senators, 
and  I  will  announce  it  as  soon  as  we  are 
able  to  fix  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues, and  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  especially  for  cooperation 
to  enable  us  to  reach  this  agreement, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 


CLASS  OF  MINISTER-OOUIJSELOR.  TO  BE  AMBAB8ADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLXNIPOTENTIARV  OF  THE  ITNTT 
ED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ZAIRE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

ROBERT  LOOAN  CLARKE  OF  TE3CA8  TO  BE  COMPTROl^ 
LER  OF  THE  CURRENCT  FOR  A  TERM  OF  5  YEARS  i  RE- 
APPOINTMENT i 

U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

CAROL  T  CRAWFORD  OF  VTROINIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  V  8  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  TERM  EXPIRINO  JUNE  16  1988  VICE  ALFRED  E 
ECKE8   JR    TERM  EXPIRED 

PEACE  CORPS  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCLL 

THE  FOUiOWINO  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  PEACE  CORPS  NATIONAL  ADNISORY  COUNCIL  FOR 
THE  TERMS  INTJICATED 

JOHN  J    MCCARTTTi'    OF  CAUFORNIA    FOR  A  TERM  EXPm 

ING  OCTOBER  6  1985   VICE  JOHN  BIOELOW 
CRAIG   R    8TAPLET0N    OF   CON-NECTICLT     FOR   A   TERM 

EXPIRINO     OCTOBER     6       1881       VICE     CREIOHTON      E 

MERSHON    8R 

IN-TER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

PAUL  EDWARD  8U88MAN  OF  ILLINOIS  TO  BE  A  MEM 
BER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INTER  AMER- 
ICAN FOUNDATION  FOR  A  TERM  EatPIRING  OCTOBER  6 
1992    VICE  JOHN  C   DUNCAN 

BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

KENNETH  Y  T0MLIN80N  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  A  MEM 
BER  OF  THE  BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BROADCAST 
ING  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  APRIL  28    1993 

US    ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  PUBLIC 
DIPLOMACY 

LEWIS  W  DOUGLAS  JR  OF  CALIFOR.MA  TO  BE  A  MEM 
BER  OF  THE  U  8  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  PUBUC  Dl 
PLOMACY  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  JIXY  I.  1998.  VICE  HER 
SHEY  OOI-D  TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

MAKYE  ANTVE  FOX  OF  TEXAS  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  BOARD  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN 
DATION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRINO  MAY  10  199$  \~ICZ  KEREN 
J    LINTlSTEDTSrV A   TERM  EXPIRETi 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANmES 

C.\ROL  lANNONE  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  HITHA-NITIES  FOR  A 
TERM  EXPIRINO  JANUARY  26  1996  VICE  MARY  JOSE 
PHINE  CONTIAD  CRESIMORE  TERM  EXPIRED 

NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER  CORPORATION 

CARL  W  VOGT  OF  MAR^T-AND  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIREfTTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD 
PASSENGER  CORPORATION  FOR  A  TERM  OF  <  YEARS 
VICE  D.\RRELL  M   TRENT   TERM  EXPIRED 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWTNG  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
.^iENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTME.VT  OF  AG 
KICIXTLTIE  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
KERnCE  TO  THE  CLASSES  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  8E.NIOR  FOREIGN  SERVHCE 
OF  THE  l-NITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF  MIN 
I8TER -COUNSELOR 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  LALTENBERG,  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
under  the  previous  order  until  9  am.. 
Thursday,  January  24.  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:29  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday. 
January  24,  1991,  at  9  a.m 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  January  23,  1991: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MELJ88A    FOELSCH    WELLS     OF    CONN'ECncUT     A    CA 
REER     MEMBER    OF    THE     8EM0R     FOREIGN     SERVICE 


JAMES  V 
DAVID  M 


PARKER    OF  \-IRaINIA 

schoono\i:r  of  Virginia 


DENNIS  8  SCHELL  390.TJ-«B«e 

LEVAL  W  8NEED   J«5-9B-r2S 

KON8TANTIN08  L  STilJANOPOULOS    316^9*7(03 

NICHOLAS  A  SULLY    S44-86-«16 

MICHAEL  F  TARLTON   S61-S7-9010 

JOHN  L  TRaETTINO  5T»-96-««Cr 

JAME8  R  VOGEL  S20-«-t3r; 

JAMES  TWA8HINOTON   4ftl-«-<ri« 

STUART  W  WXINBERGER  571-r-6193 

IN  THE  NAVY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  NAVAL  GRAD- 
UATES TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  Di  THI 
LINE  OF  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  US  NA\T  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10    UNITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  531 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AORI 
CULTURE  FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
SER\nCE  AS  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SER\^CE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF  OOUN 
SELOR 

KENNETH  E   HOWLANT).  OF  MARVLANT) 
FRANTf  J    PIASON   OF  NEW  JERSEY' 
RICHARD  T   MCDONNELL  OF  VmOINlA 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICERS    U  S    AIR   FORCE  OFFICER 
TRAINING  SCHOOL   FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  SEOONT)  UEU 
TENANTS  IN  THE  REIOULAR  AIR  FORCE    UNDER  THE  PRO 
VISIONS  OF  TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE    SECTION  531 
WITH  DATES  OF  RANTC  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  SEC 
RETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
NEIL  T  ALLEN  4e7~83-189« 
PETER  A  AMES    0eO-e»-7701 
PAULEBOLEY   II  523-96- 1224 
SCOTT  L  CHAPMAN   526-95-7937 
MICHAEL  J  BGAN  026.^2-5«24 
ROBERT  V  GRIFFITH   JR   4(».J6-9!B8 
BRIAN  T  HILL  536-64-6M2 
LINCOLN  J  KEILL  56»-«8-1561 
CHRISTOPHER  MAROHL   389-53-6611 
DAVID  A  MCMILLAN   365-60-466" 
ERIC  L  MEYERS   43X-43-0682 
COLIN  R  MILLER.  227-06-0618 
JITJANNE  C  NELSON   414-90-5«E 
WILLDIM  C  NOLAN    in    429  13-4936 
CHARLES  B  RAW8QN    236  17-S39C 


CHADWnCK  M    UCHT 
KEVIN  A   MAGIEKA 
MICHAEL  8    MAHANEY 
TIMOTHY'  A   REXRODE 
MICHAEL  SHAKLnC 
KIRK  E  SMITH 
ROBERT  E   STEPHENSON 
THOMAS  »    TEDES80 
MICHAEL  W    TEMME 
MICHAELS   WHERRY 


MICHAEL  W    ABRAHAM 
TIMOTHY'  J    BARTLEY 
CHRISTOPHER  C   BONE 
KENNETH  M   COLEMAN 
CHARLES  K    DOWNS 
RICHARD  M   A  GRAZIADEl 
EDWARD  G   GRODEN 
STEX-EN  M    HARRISON 
'AMES  A    HOSTAK 
JEROME  L  JOLIET 
JAMES  M    LATSKO 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  8  NAVY'  OFFICER  TO  BE  AP- 
POINTED PERMAN^ENT  COMMANDER  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS    OF    THE    U  S     NAVAL    RESERX-E     PITISUANT    TO 

TITLE  10    l.-NTTED  STATES  CODE    SECTION  S8S 

MARION  E    WILSON 

THE  FOLLOWING  U  8  NAN^Y"  OFFICER  TO  BE  APPOINTED 
PERMANE.VT  OOMMAN-DER  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THI  U  6 
NAVAL  RESERVE  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  IC  1.-NTTEI) 
STATES  CODE  SECTION  560 

N^EIL  C   BOURGEOIS 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAVY  ENLISTET'  OOMMISSIONTNG 
PROGRAM  CAN'DIDATE  TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT 
ENSIGN  IN  THE  LINE  OF  THE  U  S  NAVY'  PURSUANT  TO 
TTTLE  10  l-NrrED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  531 

EN'RIQUE  N   PANIJLIO 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DlSTTNOnsHED  NAVAL  GRAD- 
UATES TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE 
LINE  OR  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAV^Y'  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10   UNTTED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  531 


TH   AIKEN 

J  E    BANITT 

M  S   BILLINOSLEY 

J  T  CARPENTER 

J  »    COOPER 

M  J   CORCORAN 

B  R   DUPIN 

J  K  GOODALL 

CHRWnAAN  H   KELLY 

J  H   KEY 

ERIC  L    LONBORG 

J  J    MARKOVICH 


B  T   MEEKIN 
BCLY  B   OSBORNE   JR 
JAMES  P   PARISIEN 
M  B    PEDERSON 
A  D   REEVES 
JOSEPH  R    ROBSON    JR 
WILLIAM  W    TGEN'NTi' 
ROBERT  C    TIBER 
STEVEN  W    WARNER 
C  T    WILSON 
STEVEN  C    WUBGLER 
C  M    ZIEMBA 


THE  FOLl/OWING  NAMED  U  S  NAVY"  OFFICER  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
SERVICE  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAN^Y'  PURSUANT  TO  TTTLB 
.C   l-NITED  STATES  CODE.  SECTIONS  531  AND  55«aB 

JEFFREY  M    PLUMMER 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  US  NAVY  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  ENSIGN  IN  THE  SUPPLY 
CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAVY'  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  10  L-NIT- 
ED STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  531  AN^D  55»2iB' 


CH.'^RLES  R   BAILED 
JOSEPH  S   BDGLFl' 
JOHN  R   BOSTON 
A.VDREW  I    GARCL* 
MARTIN  R   KACZMAREK 


SCOTT  B   LV6AUGHT 
MICHAEL  D    MURRAY 
MICHAEL  D   RICHaRL 
KEVIN  V   WEBSTER 
DANIEL  H    ZACZKOWSKI 


THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  U  8  NAVY'  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
REAPPOINTED  PERMANENT  LEEITENANT  Jl'T.IOR 
GRADE  IN  THE  SUPPLY  CORPS  OF  THE  U  8  NAN"!  PUR- 
SUANT TO  TITLE  10  l-NTTED  STATES  OODE  SECTIONS  531 
ANT)5!«iB' 

CHRISTOPHERS   CARDON 
DAVID  L  GILBERT 
DAVID  B   SHEPHERD 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  EX-U  8  NAN^Y'  OFFICERS  TO  BE 
APPOINTED  PERMANENT  COMMANTIER  IN  THE  MEDICAL 
CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVAL  RESERN-E  P'.^'RSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10    UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  SSa 

PHILLIP  DL  HL-NT 
WILLIAM  W    MILLER 

THE  FOLLOW-ING  NAMED  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  GRAD- 
UATES TO  BE  APPOINTED  PERMAN-ENT  COMMANDER  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVAL  RE8ER\-E  Pl-R 
SCANT  TO  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE    SECTION  580 

RICHARD  L   COSBY 
LOREN2C  M   GALINTX) 
ROBERT  R  TOMPKINS 

THE  FOLLOWING  U  8  NAN'Y  OFFICERS  TO  BE  AP- 
POINTED PERMAN-ENT  COMMANDER  IN  THI  MEDICAL 
CORPS  OF  THE  U  S  NAVAL  RESERN^E  PURSUANT  TO 
TITLE  10   UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTION  5«B 

STEPHEN  B    FREEMAN 
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IRAQI  TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  VIOLATES  FOURTH  GE- 
NEVA CONVENTION 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23,  1991 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  days.  Iraqi  television  has  broadcast 
statements  by  United  States  and  allied  pris- 
oners of  war  criticizing  attacks  on  Iraq  by  Unit- 
ed States  and  allied  Armed  Forces.  The  tele- 
vision pictures  depicting  captured  United 
States  and  allied  aviators  indicate  that  these 
prisoners  have  tseen  tortured  and  that  their 
statements  were  procured  by  means  of  phys- 
ical coercion.  Iraq  thus  far  has  not  permitted 
representatives  of  the  International  Commrttee 
of  the  Red  Cross  to  visit  these  prisoners. 

In  a  related  development,  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment has  announced  that  it  interxJs  to  relocate 
prisoners  of  war  to  strategic  sites  that  are  tar- 
gets of  allied  tKimbardment,  rather  than  send 
them  to  facilities  away  from  the  battle  zone. 

Iraq's  treatment  of  captured  United  States 
and  allied  airmen  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Third  Geneva  Convention. 
Iraq  acceded  to  the  Third  Geneva  Convention 
on  February  14.  1956. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  Iraqi  viola- 
tions 

i'hy.sii  al  Mi.-ilrealrr.enl  and  Fublit  Exhi- 
bition. The  apparent  physical  and  mental  co- 
ercion of  US  and  allied  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  exhibition  on  Iraqi  television  plainly 
violate  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention 

.Article  13  states  as  follows: 
Prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be  hu- 
manely treated  Any  unlawful  act  or  omis- 
sion by  the  Detaining  Power  causing  death 
or  seriously  endanKennfr  the  health  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war  in  its  custody  is  prohibited,  and 
will  be  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of  the 
present  Convention  *  *  *  Likewise,  pris 
oners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be  protected, 
particularly  against  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation, *  *  *'■ 

.Article  14  states  that  "[plrisoners  of  war 
are  entitled  to  respect  for  their  persons  and 
their  honour  ■ 

.Artu  le  17  states,  in  pertinent  part,  that: 
[N)o  physical  or  mental  torture,  nor  any 
other  form  of  coercion,  may  be  inflicted  on 
prisoners  of  war  to  secure  from  them  infor- 
mation of  any  kind  whatever.  Prisoners  of 
war  who  refuse  to  answer  may  not  be  threat- 
ened, insulted,  or  exposed  to  unpleasant  or 
disadvantageous  treatment  of  any  kind. 

Public  Exhibition  of  FYlsoners:  In  addition 
to  prohibltinK  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
tion. Article  13  states  that  prisoners  of  war 
"must  at  all  times  be 

protected  *  ♦  *  against    insults    and     public 
curiosity 

Elicitatlon  of  Political  Statements:  Arti- 
cle 17  provides  that  "(elvery  prisoner  of 
war  *  *  *  IS  bound  to  g'ive  only  his  surname. 


first  names  and  rank,  date  of  birth,  and 
army,  regimental,  personal  or  serial  number, 
or  *  *  *  equivalent  information,' 

Use  of  Prisoners  As  Human  Shields  Article 
19  states  that  "[p]risoners  of  war  shall  be 
evacuated,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their 
capture,  to  camps  situated  in  an  area  far 
enough  from  the  combat  zone  for  them  to  be 
out  of  danger,"  Correspondingly.  Article  23 
provides  that  "[n]o  prisoner  of  war  may  at 
any  time  be  sent  to.  or  detained  in  areas 
where  he  may  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
combat  zone,  nor  may  his  presence  be  used 
to  render  certain  points  or  areas  immune 
from  military  operations" 

Denial  of  Access  to  prisoners  by  Red  Cross 
Article  126  states  as  follows 

"Representatives  of  the  Protecting  Powers 
shall  have  permission  to  go  to  ail  places 
where  prisoners  of  war  may  be.  particularly 
to  places  of  internment,  imprisonment  and 
labour,  and  shall  have  access  to  all  premises 
occupied  by  prisoners  of  war.  *  *  *  They 
shall  be  able  to  interview  the 
prisoners  *  *  *  without  witnesses.  either 
personally  or  through  an  interpreter, 

"Representatives  and  delegates  of  the  Pro- 
tecting Powers  shall  have  full  liberty  to  se- 
lect the  places  they  wish  to  visit.  The  dura- 
tion and  frequency  of  these  visits  shall  not 
be  restricted.  Visits  may  not  be  prohibited 
except  for  reasons  of  imperative  military  ne- 
cessity, and  then  only  as  an  exceptional  and 
temporary  measure.  *  *  *  The  delegates  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  shall  enjoy  the  same  prerogatives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Iraq's  treatment  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  IS  but  ttie  latest  and  most  out- 
rageous example  of  its  longstanding  refusal  to 
respect  fundamental  fxinciptes  of  international 
law  and  human  rights.  I  call  on  the  Iraqi  gov- 
ernment to  cease  these  abuses  immediately 
and  to  comply  forthwith  with  its  obligations 
under  the  Third  Geneva  Convention. 


REMARKS  BY  CONGRESSMAN 

HENRY   HY'DE   TO   NEWLY   ELECT- 
ED MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
the  remarks  of  Congressman  Henry  Hyde 
who  addressed  newly  elected  Members  of  ttie 
House  on  November  29,  1990.  As  the  102d 
session  of  Congress  commences,  we  face 
many  issues  of  national  importance.  I  believe 
that  Congressman  Hyde's  comments  provide 
valuatile  reading  for  Men:ibers  of  Congress 
and  ttKise  wtw  observe  this  institution.  He  sets 
a  standard  and  a  tone  that  each  of  us  should 
constantly  be  measured  against — not  only  by 
our  constituents,  txjt  also  by  oursetves: 


Remarks  bv  Congressman  HENR'i  J   Hyde  -r>? 

Newly    Elected    Members    of    Congress^, 

November  29.  1990 

1  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  city  of  the 
superlative — everything  here  is  either  out- 
standing or  outrageous — leave  nuance  back 
home 

You  are  m  the  throes  of  a  thoroughly  ex- 
hilarating experience,  ranking  right  up  there 
with  Churchill's  being  shot  at  and  missed. 

Someone  once  said  the  greatest  experience 
in  the  world  is  to  do  good  by  stealth  and  to 
be  discovered  by  accident — but  getting  elect- 
ed to  Congress  is  quite  an  accom.pl ishjTient 
and  you  are  entitled  to  enjoy  a  few  moments 
devoid  of  the  cynicism,  that  pervades  this 
town, 

A  politician  has  been  defined  as  som.eone 
who  can  accuse  his  opponent  of  duplicity 
without  appearing  envious,  and  one  of  miv  fa- 
vorit*  cynics  is  Eugene  McCarthy  who  once 
said  a  politician  has  to  be  like  a  football 
coach-smart  enough  to  know  something 
about  the  game  but  dumb  enough  to  think 
what  he's  doing  is  hnportant. 

But  I  have  ransacked  my  files  for  the 
quotation,  the  press  clipping,  the  idea  that  I 
could  provide  you  that  would  help  you  the 
most  in  coping  with  the  stresses  that  your 
new  career  will  impose  iRemember  when  you 
quote  one  person  its  plagiarism.,  but  when 
you  quote  many  people  its  research* — and  so 
I  researched  from  Pericles  to  Vmce 
Lom.bardi.  from  Dostoevski  to  Casey  Stengel 
and  I  couldn't  find  any  wisdom  that  I  could 
impart  with  credibility  and  authenticity. 
But  this  morning,  it  came  to  me  as  a  blind- 
ing inspiration-and  so  I  convey  to  you.  at 
this  sumptuous  luncheon,  a  secret  of  im- 
mense value  and  utility-and  it's  simply  this: 
You  don't  have  to  eat  everything  they  put  m 
front  of  you' 

My  first  word  to  you  really  should  be  a 
word  of  congratulations  congratulations  for 
taking  the  risk  of  running  for  public  office, 
congratulations  for  enduring  a  campaign 
with  all  its  stresses  and  vulnerabilities  and 
congratulations  on  your  election  to  the  peo- 
ple's Body,  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Fashionable  cynicism  notwithstanding, 
public  service  is  a  vocation  capable  and  de- 
serving of  honor,  and.  because  the  law  is  a 
teacher  as  well  as  a  boundary-setter,  it  is  no 
overstatement  to  say  that  your  service  will 
help  shape  the  course  of  this  gT«at  and  ongo- 
ing experiment  in  self-government. 

You  will  help  answer  the  question  that 
Lincoln  posed  to  his.  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Americans — the  question  of  whether 
a  nation  "so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure," 

The  answer  to  that  question  will  shape  not 
only  our  lives,  but  the  lives  of  countless  tens 
of  millions  of  human  beings  around  the 
world.  For  you  have  begun  your  service  in 
the  Congress  at  an  extraordinary  moment  in 
history,  a  moment  full  of  both  danger  and 
possibility,  a  moment  in  which  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  premier  power,  a  mo- 
ment in  which  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
shape  the  ground  rules  for  life  throughout 
the  post-Cold  War  world. 

All  of  us  must  try  and  reconcile  two  per- 
haps antithetical  forces,  pride  and  humility. 
A   grand   lady   and   former   member   of  Con- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  fkx>r 
Matter  set  in  thiS  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor 
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Kress.    MiUlcent    Kenwkk    of    New    Jersey. 
lauifht  me  a  marvelous  quotation: 

We  proud  men  pompously  compete  for 
nameless  >rraves.  while  now  and  then  some 
starveling  uf  fate  fonjets  himself  into  Im- 
mortalitv 

Thai  sort  of  keeps  thln^rs  in  perspective 

So  conKTatulatlons  on  your  accomplish- 
ment And  thank  you  for  your  wUllnrness  to 
serve  at  this  extraordinary  time  in  man's  an- 
cient quest  for  peace  with  freedom,  justice 
and  prosperity. 

My  second  word.  I  must  confess,  is  a  word 
of  caution 

The  Congress,  as  a  whole,  is  an  institution 
in  crisis  This  institution  Is  held  in  contempt 
by  far  too  many  Americans  When  the  people 
In  whose  name  we  leg-lslate—  the  people  who. 
according  to  our  democratic  theory,  are  the 
real  Rovernors  of  this  land,  treat  the  Con- 
gresR  as  a  joke  at  best  and  a  pack  of  scoun- 
drels at  worst,  then  more  than  personal  and 
institutional  egos  are  at  stake. 

Democracy  Itself  cannot  indefinitely  sur- 
vive public  cynicism  and  contempt.  Con- 
tempt for  the  Conicress  will  ineviubly  be- 
come, over  time,  contempt  for  the  rule  of 
law  The  first  task  of  this  102nd  Cong-ress. 
then,  is  to  restore  a  measure  of  the  people's 
confidence  in  their  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. 

People  of  jfoodwIU  can  and  do  differ  on  the 
roots  of  today's  crisis  of  confidence  In  the 
Congress,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  have  even 
some  of  the  answers  But  1  would  like  to  re- 
flect with  you  briefly  on  two  themes  which 
might,  over  time,  help  to  restore  the  people's 
confidence  in  our  institution,  were  these 
themes  to  be  more  evident  in  our  work  to- 
gether during  the  next  two  years. 

The  first  theme  is  this:  'American  democ- 
racy Is  a  matter  of  vision  and  values,  not 
just  procedures  and  rules." 

During  your  orientation  you  will  hear 
more  than  you  ever  wanted  to  hear  about 
procedures:  committee  procedures,  floor  pro- 
cedures, debating  procedures,  voting  proce- 
dures, reporting  procedures,  and  caucus  pro- 
cedures. Rules  of  procedure  are  important, 
especially  to  the  minority  They  allow  us  to 
conduct  our  business  in  something  remotely 
resembling  an  orderly  fashion. 

But  you  must  remember,  as  all  of  us  must, 
that  democracy  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  proce- 
dures Democracy  stands  or  falls  on  the 
strength  or  weakness  If  its  foundations:  the 
foundations  of  a  democratic  culture 

Put  another  way.  you  can't  have  a  democ- 
racy unless  you  have  enough  democrata  (and 
I  spell  that  with  a  small  'd'). 

You  can't  have  a  democracy  unless  you 
have  people  who  are  willing  to  take  up  the 
burden  and  the  glory  of  self-government. 
This  Includes  caring  enough  to  inform  your- 
self on  the  Issues,  the  candidates  and  then 
voting 

You  can't  have  a  democracy  unless  you 
have  people  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  state  exists  to  serve  society  and  not 
the  other  way  around 

You  can't  have  democracy  unless  you  have 
people  who  are  willing  to  defend  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  other*-  not  some  others,  but 
all  others. 

You  can't  have  democracy  unless  you  have 
people  who  know  that  there  is  a  crucial  link- 
age between  rights  and  responsibilities. 

And  you  can't  have  democracy  unless  you 
have  people  who  understand  that  this  demo- 
cratic experiment  of  ours  Is  under  Judge- 
ment— the  judgement  of  the  principles  on 
which  our  experiment  is  based,  and  the 
Judgement.  1  tielleve.  of  God.  the  ultimate 
source  of  our  inalienable  rights  so  timelessly 
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expressed  In  our  country's  birth  certificate 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  brave  democrats  who  led  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1989  in  central  and  eastern  Europe 
were  convinced  that  democratic  politics  was 
impossible,  absent  the  foundation  of  the  cul- 
ture of  democracy.  President  Havel  of 
Czechoslovakia  reminded  the  Congress  ear- 
lier this  year  that  the  quality  of  our  lives  as 
democrats  would  determine,  over  time,  the 
capacity  of  our  political  community  to  serve 
the  common  good.  In  his  address  to  Con- 
gress. Havel  was  drawing  from  the  well- 
springs  of  the  Western  political  tradition, 
which  has  long  taught  that  democracy  re- 
quired a  virtuous  citizenry,  a  people  who  un- 
derstand, as  Ivord  Acton  said,  that  freedom  is 
not  a  matter  of  doing  what  you  want,  but 
rather  of  having  the  right  to  do  what  you 
ought. 

Freedom  is  vocation  and  responsibility, 
duty,  civility  and  order;  individuality  com- 
plemented by  a  humane  sociability  Freedom 
is  not  license,  for  license  leads  to  anarchy. 
Aristotle  understood  this,  as  did  Jefferson 
and  Madison  and  Acton,  and  as  does  Havel. 
We  must  understand  it,  too. 

So  yes.  procedure  is  important.  But  proce- 
dure Is  not  what  democracy  Is  finally  about. 
A  care  for  nurturig  the  culture  of  democracy 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  responsibility  as 
United  States  Representatives. 

My  second  theme  is  that:  "There  are 
things  worth  losing  for" 

This  may  sound  odd,  even  ironic.  You  are 
here  in  the  flush  of  victory.  And  yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely now  that  I  ask  you  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  defeat— perhaps  even  the  neces- 
sity of  defeat. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  1774,  set  forth  a  model 
we  should  all  emulate  when  he  told  his  Bris- 
tol constituents:  "Your  representative  owes 
you.  not  his  Industry  only,  but  his  Judge- 
ment, and  he  betrays  instead  of  serving  you 
If  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion." 

Let  me  put  the  matter  plainly:  If  you  are 
here  simply  as  a  tote  board  registering  the 
current  state  of  opinion  in  your  district,  you 
are  not  going  to  serve  either  your  constitu- 
ents or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
well. 

Your  constituents  expect  you  to  represent 
their  Interests,  and  that  you  should  cer- 
tainly do.  But  you  are  also  a  member  of  the 
Congress,  and  your  responsibilities  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  an  ombudsman  for 
your  district.  You  must  take,  at  times,  a  na- 
tional view,  even  if.  in  taking  that  view,  you 
risk  the  displeasure  of  your  neighbors  and 
friends  back  home. 

Indeed,  I  feel  obliged  to  put  the  matter 
more  sharply  still:  If  you  don't  know  the 
principle,  or  the  policy,  for  which  you  are 
willing  to  lose  your  office,  then  you  are 
going  to  do  damage  here 

This  institution  needs  more  members  will- 
ing to  look  beyond  the  biennial  contest  for 
power,  more  committed  to  public  service  as 
a  vocation  rather  than  merely  a  career 

This  House  needs  Memtiers  who  are  at  least 
as  clear  on  the  reasons  why  they  would  risk 
losing  as  they  are  on  the  reasons  why  they 
wanted  to  come  here  in  the  first  place 

On  September  2.  1939,  the  mother  of  par- 
liaments, the  British  House  of  Commons, 
met  to  debate  whether  Great  Britain  would 
honor  its  guarantee  to  Poland,  which  had 
been  invaded  by  Nazi  Germany  the  day  be- 
fore Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  had  made 
an  Ineffective  and  dithering  speech  tc)  the 
House,  and  Arthur  Greenwood,  spokesman 
for  the  opposition  party,  got  up  to  respond 
"Speaking    for    the    Labor    Party  ",    he 

began— only  to  be  interrupted  by  an  Immor- 
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tal  cry  from  the  Conservative  backbenches 
"Speak  for  England'  "  shouted  Leo  Amery.  a 
former  cabinet  minister  -now  remembered 
more  for  the  one  call  to  honor  than  for  any- 
thing he  did  in  public  office 

"Speak  for  England"-  not  for  party,  or  for 
constituents,  or  for  Interests,  or  for  re  elec- 
tion: but  "for  England  "  Who  will  speak  for 
America  today"*  I  hope.  I  pray,  that  many  of 
you  will 

The  House  needs  men  and  women  who  will 
speak  for  America  There  are  some  here  al- 
ready, in  both  parties,  and  you  will  soon  un- 
derstand who  they  are  Get  to  know  them, 
for  they  are  the  men  and  women  who  make 
this  body  an  Institution  worth  serving  in. 

There  is  no  need  to  romanticize  service  in 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  But  it 
would  be  well,  at  the  beginning  of  your  time 
here,  to  listen  to  the  echoes  of  the  t>ast  that 
still  resonate  through  this  place,  if  we  have 
the  ears  to  hear  them  the  echoes  of  Henry 
Clay  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  echoes  of 
Nicholas  Longworth  and  Mr.  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  the  echoes  of— well  Just  walk  through 
Statuary  Hall  and  you  will  know  what  I 
mean 

These  echoes  remind  us  that  great  men  and 
women  have  walked  these  halls.  But  that's 
not  a  call  to  nostalgia  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  America's  capacity  to  choose 
such  leaders  has  ended  The  times,  indeed, 
demand  a  certain  greatness  from  us. 

And  speaking  of  great  leaders,  let  me  leave 
you  with  a  description  and  an  aspiration— 
the  words  of  Sir  John  ColviUe  about  the  man 
he  served  for  so  many  years: 

"Churchill  towers  above  the  rest,  less  be- 
cause he  was  a  leader  .  but  because  he  had 
Independence  of  spirit,  the  courage  of  a  Hon. 
faith  in  himself  and  his  cause,  the  capacity 
and  imagination  to  inspire,  an  unwalvering 
belief  In  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  a 
tireless  determination  to  achieve  victory  at 
whatever  cost,  balanced  by  chivalry  to  the 
foe;  and  in  his  soul,  the  poetry  which  turned 
what  he  was  trying  to  do  Into  romance 

Charles  de  Gaulle  once  said,  "France  would 
not  be  true  to  herself  If  she  were  not  engaged 
in  some  great  enterprise." 

Well,  we  are  all  now  engaged  In  a  great  en- 
terprise Welcome  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  if  I  may  leap  over  the  Pyrenees 
from  France  to  Spain.  "Vaya  Con  Dios! 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  HON 
FRANK  OGAWA 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSII 

OK  CAL1^•()R,M.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Janiuiry  23.  1991 

Mr  MATSUt  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  individual  who 
truly  deserves  to  be  recognized  tor  his  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  the  public  Tonight  Hon 
Frank  Ogawa.  Oakland  aty  councilman,  will 
be  honored  by  his  tamily  and  friends  lor  re- 
ceiving the  1990  Fall  Medal  ot  Honor  with 
Gold  Rays  from  his  Majesty  Emperor  Akihito 
of  Japan 

In  searching  tor  the  definition  of  the  word 
"dedication"  one  need  not  look  furttier  than 
the  name  Frank  Ogawa  Sirx«  1966,  Frank 
has  served  in  the  Oakland  City  Council  where 
he  earned  his  innpeccat)(e  reputation  as  a  man 
who  couW  tie  relied  upon  to  get  ttie  )ob  done. 
During  this  2&-year  period  tie  also  served  In 
many    other   capacities   including   vice-mayor. 
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chairman  of  the  City  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sion, chairman  of  the  board  of  Bay  Area  Air 
Quality  Management,  and  city  courxjil  liaison 
to  the  Port  of  Oakland.  Today,  he  continues  to 
devote  his  spare  time  to  many  outside  organi- 
zations including  the  Japanese-American  Citi- 
zens League,  the  Easttiay  Zoological  Society, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  Oak- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  many  positive  ways  in  which  Frank  has 
dedicated  his  time  and  effort  to  serving  the 
people  of  California.  I  salute  his  many  accorrv 
plishments  and  contributions  to  his  community 
as  well  as  to  his  profession. 

Coupled  with  Frank's  dedication  to  the  put)- 
lic,  he  IS  devoted  to  his  wife,  the  former  Grace 
Kitano,  his  son  Alan  and  Alan's  family.  A  na- 
tive Californian,  Frank  was  tx)m  and  raised  in 
Lodi  and  later  moved  to  Oakland  where  he 
has  resided  for  over  50  years.  I  applaud  his 
devotion  to  his  family  and  his  work  tor  the  t>et- 
terment  of  California  I  am  indeed  proud  to  be 
his  triend 

Mr.  Speaker.  Frank  Ogawa  exemplifies  the 
strength  of  character  which  we  all  should 
strive  to  achieve  I  salute  his  accomplishments 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  )oin  me  in  congratu- 
lating Frank  for  a  )ob  well  done. 
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DEA  AGENTS  WAGE  WAR  AGAINST 
DRUGS  IN  COLOMBIA 


GO  CAMPING  AMERICA  MONTH 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedvesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  TALLON  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1991  as  Go  Camping  Amenca  month. 

Every  hour  of  every  day.  tourists  all  around 
this  country  are  discovering  the  beauty  and 
tDounty  this  Nation  has  to  offer.  Whether  visit- 
ing histonc  sites,  attending  cultural  activities, 
enjoying  our  many  parks,  or  )ust  taking  in  tt>e 
diverse  scenery,  the  highways  and  byways  of 
our  Nation  are  full  of  tounsts  taking  in  the  un- 
limited recreational  opportunities  offered  in  the 
United  States. 

Every  year,  more  than  60  million  Americans 
take  advantage  of  our  recreational  diversity 
through  the  en)oyment  of  camping  on  Amen- 
ca's  great  lands.  Camping  across  America  or 
traveling  the  country  in  a  recreational  vehicle 
allows  people  of  all  ages  to  see  our  Nation  in 
a  unique  way.  Firsthand  knowledge  and  famili- 
arity of  our  national  resources  and  histonc 
sites  enhances  our  appreciation  for  our  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preservation  of  a  healthy 
environment  and  a  better  understanding  of  our 
national  heritage. 

We  have  campgrounds  in  every  congres- 
sional district  meeting  the  needs  of  every  type 
of  camper — big  and  small  parks,  putjlic  arxj 
private  parks,  year-round  and  seasonal  parks. 
Camping  is  truly  an  all-Annencan  pastinr>e. 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
the  exemplary  work  of  United  States  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  [DEA]  agents  in  Co- 
lombia. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  on  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  returned  from 
a  study  mission  to  Colombia  where  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  spend  some  time  meeting 
with  DEA  agents  on  duty  there  and  talking 
with  them  about  their  antidrug  activities.  They 
also  accompanied  us  during  our  discussions 
with  Colombian  President  Cesar  Gaviria  and 
other  top  Colombia  officials  atxiut  international 
drug  trafficking. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  came  away  from  these  encounters  with  our 
DEA  agents  enormously  impressed  with  the 
)0b  they  are  doing  in  Colombia.  As  they  inves- 
tigate drug  traffickers,  they  face  great  personal 
risk  on  a  daily  basis.  They  do  their  jobs  with 
courage  and  determination,  even  though  they 
do  not  possess  the  manpower  or  financial  re- 
sources of  the  dangerous  drug  barons  they 
pursue. 

We  were  especially  affected  by  the  plight  of 
the  head  of  our  DEA  contingent  there,  Joe 
Toft,  who,  despite  senous  threats  on  his  life, 
refuses  to  tie  deterred  from  his  mission.  Joe 
truly  merits  our  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
dedication  he  has  demonstrated  to  ridding  Co- 
lombia of  drug  traffickers  and  stopping  the 
flow  of  deadly  drugs  to  the  United  States. 

Like  United  States  soldiers  in  any  war,  our 
DEA  agents  in  Colombia  are  fighting  against  a 
form  of  aggression.  We  commend  them  for 
their  crucial  role  in  the  war  against  drugs  and 
assure  them  ttiat  their  safety  is  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public. 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION  ALIVE 
AND  WELL 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday ,  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress'  War 
Powers  Resolution  is  alive  and  well.  Congress 
arxJ  the  President  share  responsibility  for  war 
powers  under  our  derrxxratic  constitution.  The 
legislative  history  of  this  decision  to  use  force 
proves  that  war  powers  are  properly  shared  by 
the  President  and  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  that  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
IS  alive  and  well. 

Congress  received  a  report  from  President 
Bush  dated  January  18,  1991.  which  places 
the  military  actions  taken  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  compliance  with  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion. Specifk:ally,  section  4(a){l)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  requires  the  President  to 
submit  a  wntten  report  to  Congress  within  48 
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hours  once  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  introduced 
into  hostilities  in  the  atsence  of  a  formal  dec- 
laration ot  war.  That  report  was  submitted  by 
President  George  Bush  to  tfie  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  Friday,  January  18.  1991.  The  de- 
bate and  legislative  actions  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress to  address  the  cnsis  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
reaffirm  Congress'  proper  constitutional  war 
powers  authonties. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  House  on 
January  12.  I99i,  House  Joint  Resolution  77. 
IS  a  statutory  authonzation  of  the  use  of  force 
to  implement  U.N.  Secunty  Council  resolu- 
tions. That  legislation  is  now  public  Public  Law 
102-1.  It  IS  consistent  with,  and  an  implemen- 
tation of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  As  speci- 
fied in  section  2(c)(2)  of  Public  Law  102-1. 
that  law  does  not  supercede  anything  in  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  The  legislation  is  an 
authorization  to  use  force  for  purpwses  ot  the 
War  Powers  Resolution,  therefore,  the  cor- 
resporxjing  sections  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution apply  and  tfie  President  is  n^eeting 
those  requirements  by  submitting  this  report 

House  Joint  Resolution  77  aijttx)nzes  the 
conditional  use  of  force  to  implement  U.N  res- 
olutions. In  section  2(c)(1)  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 77.  the  Congress  declares  tfiat  this 
conditional  auttvanzation  of  the  use  of  force 
constitutes  the  specific  statuory  authonzation 
within  tfie  meaning  ot  section  5(b)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  As  a  result,  U.S.  forces 
may  continue  in  hostilities  beyonQ  60  days 
wittiout  additional  congressional  acton. 

In  other  words,  under  House  Jointly  Resolu- 
tion 77,  force  IS  auttiorized  by  tfie  Congress 
only  after  the  President  determines  tfiat  the 
United  States  has  used  all  appropnate  diplo- 
matic and  otfier  peaceful  means  to  obtain 
compliance  by  Iraq  with  tfie  12  U.N  Secunty 
Council  resolutions  and  that  tfiose  efforts  tiave 
not  been  and  would  not  be  successful  in  ob- 
taining such  comp)liance.  Tfiat  report  was  sent 
by  PresKJenl  George  Bush  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  on  January  16,  1991.  Pursuant  to 
the  presentation  of  that  determination  the 
President  was  then  autfionzed  to  use  force  to 
implement  the  U.N.  resolutions.  This  proce- 
dure establisfied  by  House  Joint  Resoluton  77 
is  consistent  with  and  meets  ttie  requirements 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolubon  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

War  powers  are  shared  powers  under  our 
Constitution.  The  President  is  Commander  in 
Chief  ot  our  Armed  Forces.  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  and  autfionty  to  declare  war. 

The  strength  and  wisdom  of  the  War  Pow- 
ers Resolution  is  tfiat  it  establishes  procedures 
and  a  process  by  which  Congress  can  auttior- 
ize  the  use  of  force  in  specific  settngs  for  lin> 
ited  purposes  short  of  a  total  state  of  war.  We 
find  ourselves  in  such  a  situation  today  where 
House  Joint  Resolution  77  authorizes  the  use 
of  force  under  ttie  specific  conditions  cited.  It 
is  not  an  unlimited,  unconditional  auttionzation 
of  ttie  use  of  force,  nor  is  it  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  Therefore,  tfie  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution still  applies  and  tfiat  is  why  tfie  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  ttie  Speaker  this  4(a)(1)  re- 
port. 

BuiWing  on  ttie  precedent  established  in  ttie 
1983  multinabonal  force  in  Lebanon  resolution 
(Public  Law  98-119),  tfie  auttiorization  to  use 
military  force  against  Iraq  resolution  (Public 
Law   102-1)   represents  another  example  of 
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the  President  and  Congress  acting  together 
witfiin  the  frameworV  ot  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution 

Congress  is  proud  ol  its  debate  concerning 
war  in  the  Persian  Gult  and  its  decision  to  au- 
thonze  force  and  meet  its  responsit)ilities 
uixJer  the  War  Powers  Resolution  As  the 
Constitution  interxled,  in  this  case  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  share  responsit>il- 
ity  for  a  niost  solemn  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  decision  involving  the  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  hostilities  to  implement  UN 
Security  Council  resolutions  I  sense  the  wis- 
dom of  our  forefathers  wtx)  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion when  I  step  back  and  see  that  ttte  pain 
and  anguish  of  sharing  war  powers  are  natural 
to  a  democratc  system  which  must  make  sure 
that  a  democratic  maiority  ot  its  people  sup^ 
port  this  most  grave  national  decision,  a  (Mki 
sion  to  use  American  Armed  Forces  m  any 
hostilities  or  war  to  deter  aggression  and  seek 
peace 

The  letter  from  President  Bush  follows: 
Thk  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  January  18.  1991 
Hon.  Thomas  S  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  On  January  16.  1991.  I 
made  available  to  you.  consistent  with  sec 
tlon  2(bi  of  the  Authorization  for  Use  of  Mill 
tAry  Force  Against  Iraq  Resolution  iH.J 
Res  77.  Public  Law  102  1).  my  determination 
that  approprlat.e  diplomatic  and  other  peace- 
ful means  had  not  and  would  not  compel  Irag 
to  withdraw  unconditionally  from  Kuwait 
and  meet  the  other  requirements  of  the  \J  N 
Security  Council  and  the  world  community 
With  ^eat  reluctance.  I  concluded,  as  did 
the  other  coalition  leaders,  that  only  the  use 
of  armed  force  would  achieve  an  Iraqi  with- 
drawal together  with  the  other  UN  goals  of 
restoring  Kuwait's  legitimate  government, 
protecting  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  and  rees- 
tablishing security  and  stability  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  Consistent  with  the  War 
Powers  Resolution.  I  now  inform  you  that 
pursuant  to  my  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  I  directed  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  com- 
mence combat  operations  on  January  16. 
1991,  against  Iraqi  forces  and  military  tar- 
gets in  Iraq  and  Kuwait  The  Armed  Forces 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  the  United  King- 
dom France.  Italy,  and  Canada  are  partici- 
pating as  well 

Military  actions  are  being  conducted  with 
great  Intensity  They  have  been  carefully 
planned  to  accomplish  our  goals  with  the 
minimum  loss  of  life  among  coalition  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  civilian  Inhabitants  of 
the  area  Initial  reports  Indicate  that  our 
forces  have  performed  magnificently  Never- 
theless. It  Is  Impossible  to  know  at  this  time 
either  the  duration  of  active  combat  oper- 
ations or  the  scope  or  duration  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  U  S  Armed  Forces  necessary  fully 
to  accomplish  our  goals. 

The  operations  of  US.  and  other  coalition 
forces  are  contemplated  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  U  N  Security  Council,  as  well  aa  H.J 
Res  77,  adopted  by  Congress  on  January  12. 
1991  They  are  designed  to  ensure  that  the 
mandates  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
common  goals  of  our  coalition  partners  are 
achieved  and  the  safety  of  our  citizens  and 
Forces  Is  ensured  As  our  united  efforts  In 
pursuit  of  peace,  stability,  and  security  In 
the  Gulf  region  continue.  I  look  forward  to 
our  continued  consultation  and  cooperation 
Sincerely. 

Oeoroe  Bush. 
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RAK  J    COBLE.  NOTED  EDUCATOR. 
CELEBRATES  95TH   BIRTHDAY 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWTER 

ay  NKW  .IKK-SKV 
IN  THE  HOUSK  (>F  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  199] 

Mr  DWYER  ot  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker, 
one  of  the  true  pleasures  many  of  us  tiave  in 
serving  m  this  txxJy  is  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  taring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues, 
great  citizens  who  have  made  sutjstantial  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation  Today.  I  fiave  the 
honor  of  citing  the  lifetime  achievements  ot 
Mrs   Rae  J   CoWe  of  Perth  Amlxiy 

Mrs  Coble  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  NY.  on 
December  15.  1895  Her  family  moved  to 
Perth  Annboy  in  1907  She  attended  Perth 
Amt)oy  [xiblic  schools  and  completed  her  aca- 
demic requirements  for  a  teaching  certificate 
from  the  Newark  Normal  School  at  the  age  ot 
17  Two  months  later,  she  t)egan  teaching  in 
the  Perth  Arnboy  school  system 

Until  1929.  Mrs  Coble  taught  sixth  grade  at 
the  grammar  school  located  on  Division  Street 
in  Perth  Amboy.  At  that  time,  she  was  ap>- 
pointed  supervisor  of  the  grammar  grades, 
which  included  fifth  through  eighth  grades,  lo- 
cated at  1 1  schools  throughout  the  city  She 
served  under  three  superintendents  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  1938.  Mrs  Cot)le  was  called  upon  to  de- 
vise a  course  ot  study  tor  the  grammar  grades 
which  she  develop*?d  and  implemented  With 
some  rnodifications.  this  curriculum  remains  as 
the  basic  teaching  guidelines  still  in  use  today 

In  1943  she  rriarried  the  late  D  Morris 
Coble  of  Perth  Amboy,  and  rrxDved  to  State 
Street,  where  she  presently  resides  in  her 
teaching  career,  among  the  thousands  of  stu- 
dents who  benefited  from  her  guidance  were 
many  young  people  who  later  became  leaders 
in  business,  academia.  and  government 

Today,  at  the  age  of  95.  Mrs  Coble  remains 
an  avid  reader  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  his- 
tory Her  reputation  m  the  field  of  education  is 
widespread  for  its  forward  thinking,  innovation. 
and  the  ease  of  implementation  Mrs  Coble 
retired  in  i960  after  37  years  of  teaching 

Mr  Speaker.  Rae  J  Coble  has  led  a  long 
and  distinguished  life  She  dedicated  herself  to 
the  prepvaration  and  education  of  young  people 
for  successful  careers  i  am  sure  you  will  )Oin 
with  me  in  wishing  Mrs  Coble  many,  many 
more  years  o)  good  health  and  happiness 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUSSELL 
KRENCIPROCK 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAfiaNT,  JR. 

vy  I  '}r,' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  Hl-.rHKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Russell  Krenciprock  of  my 
1  Ah  District  of  Ohio,  who  will  receive  a  nnedal 
January  31  from  the  Soviets  at  the  Soviet  Enrv 
btissy  in  Washington.  DC.  to  tx)nor  his  service 
in  World  War  II 

The  commemorative  medal  is  oflicially  titled 
"Medal  for  ttie  45th  Anniversary  of  the  Great 
Patriotic  War "  it  has  t)een  awarded  to  only 
1 16  ottier  men. 
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Russell  Krenciprock  participated  in  the  Mur- 
mansk Convoy,  otherwise  known  as  the  sui- 
cide run.  to  deliver  supplies  to  tfie  Russian 
army  during  Wortd  War  II  The  mission  earned 
Its  daunting  nickname  from  the  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles  that  laced  its  men> 
bers.  including  the  deadly  German  patrols, 
treacherous  seas,  and  bitter  cold  Only  13  of 
the  26  ships  that  t)egan  the  run  returned 
Without  the  vital  supplies  brought  in  by  the 
mission,  however,  the  Russian  people  could 
not  have  survived  Mr  Krenciprock  compas 
sionately  stated  that  he  will  accept  the  honor 
out  of  respect  for  all  ttiose  who  didn't  make 
It — for  all  those  who  gave,  especially  his 
younger  brother,  who  did  not  survive  the  war 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  and  congratulate  Russell 
Krenciprock  for  his  exceptional  patriotic  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  his  outstanding  humani- 
tarian effort  to  aid  the  Russian  people  Thie 
recognition  he  is  now  receiving  from  the  Sovi- 
ets IS  extremely  long-  and  welt-deserved  Mr 
Krenciprock's  exceptional  courage  and  dedica- 
tion are  exemplary  i  am  truly  honored  to  rep- 
resent this  outstanding  individual 


THE  NASA  LEWIS  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER: A  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  SUCCESS 


HON.  M\RY  ROSE  OAK.\R 

!.,'K  '.jHIij 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1991 

Ms.  OAKAR  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  NASA  Lewis 
Research  Center  in  my  hometown  of  Cleve- 
land. OH.  which  IS  celetxating  its  50th  anniver- 
sary today  It  IS  my  understanding  lliat  a  time 
capsule  buried  on  this  date  in  1941  will  be 
opened  today  which  will  chronicle  the  tx>pes 
and  fears  of  an  unsettled  world,  ironically 
much  as  we  face  today  I  further  understand 
that  another  time  capsule  will  be  buried  later 
this  year  to  be  opened  50  years  hence  whch 
will  contain  this  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  Let  us  hope  that  the  celebrants  of 
NASA  Lewis  Research  Centers  centennial  will 
gather  together  in  a  era  ot  global  peace  and 
harmony  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Center  and 
the  people  wtio  have  worked  there  in  the  past 
and  those  who  currently  do  such  a  fine  |0b 

A  remarkable  Government  facilrty  celebrates 
Its  50th  anniversary  today  and  its  achieve- 
ments have  made  all  Americans  not  only 
proud,  but  better  for  its  work  NASA's  Lewis 
Research  Center  m  Cleveland.  OH.  was 
founded  m  those  dark  months  before  this 
country  was  drawn  into  the  conflagration  of 
World  War  II  Although  it  was  born  in  war  as 
an  engine  research  latwratory.  it  flounshed  in 
peace  for  all  mankind  and  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  greatest  adventure  of  our  time — the 
landing  on  the  Moon 

In  1941.  as  America  was  being  drawn  into 
war.  much  work  needed  to  be  done  with  met- 
als for  airaatt  engines  Alloys  had  to  be  devel- 
oped that  were  more  heat  resistant  to  enable 
engines  to  function  for  long  stretches  ot  time 
under  every  conceivable  condition.  The  re- 
search work  in  tt>e  fieW  of  supercharging 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  air  war  The  so- 
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lution  of  cooling  problems  that  affected  the  B- 
29  Superfortress  was  a  major  contribution  to 
foreslTortening  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Lewis  cing  tunnel — that  would  t)ecome 
world  rerxjwned  in  aviation  circles  and  contin- 
ues to  do  ma)or  research  work — provided  the 
answer  to  many  hazardous  situations  encoun- 
tered in  the  all-weather  flying  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  performed  throughout  the  war. 

As  the  hostilities  neared  an  erxj,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  turtx))et  engine  began  to  revolu- 
tionize flying,  and  the  research  laboratory 
played  a  key  role  in  the  early  testing  of  Amer- 
ican-built  \e\  engines.  It  was  this  work  that 
gave  engineers  a  base  of  expenence  on  which 
they  would  build  and  make  jet  propulsion  a 
major  part  of  their  work  in  the  post-war  era. 
Virtually  every  aircraft  flying  can-ies  with  it 
technology  developed  at  Lewis. 

By  1948.  the  laboratory — now  known  as  the 
Lewis  Flight  Propulsion  Research  Labora- 
tory— had  a  mission  dedicated  toward  speed 
in  the  sky.  Engineers  were  doing  advanced  re- 
search on  turbojets.  ramjets,  and  even  rock- 
ets Two  supersonic  wind  tunnels  were  built 
along  with  the  facilities  to  test  full-scale  jet  en- 
gines Dr  Abe  Silverstein.  chief  ot  research, 
guided  these  studies  Later  he  wouk)  tiecome 
director  of  the  laboratory  and  the  man  who 
christened  the  mission  to  the  Moon — the  Apol- 
lo Project 

Vast  amounts  of  research.  largely 
unhearlded  to  the  public,  took  place  at  Lewis 
dunng  the  1 950's.  much  of  which  resulted  in 
safer,  quieter,  and  more  efficient  jet  engines. 
If  most  Americans  were  unaware  of  the  work 
being  performed  by  the  laboratory,  tfiey  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  the  tienefits  for  air  travel  began 
to  flourish  in  this  era,  Lewis'  scientists  and  en- 
gineers couW  look  with  quiet  satisfaction  to  the 
contrails  in  a  busy  sky  and  know  that  their 
contnbutions  were  of  no  small  measure  in  a 
wortd  that  they  were  helping  to  make  smaller. 

But  the  nature  of  dreams  and  vision  does 
not  gather  its  spirit  from  contraction,  and  the 
vastness  tjeyond  the  sky  beckoned  as  the  era 
of  space  dawned.  And  there,  at  the  threshoW 
of  this  universe,  stood  a  team  of  Lewis  re- 
searchers wtx)  had  labored  for  years  on  ttie 
development  of  a  rocket  fuel.  They  had 
worked  with  liquid  hydrogen,  a  fuel  with  a  rep- 
utation for  its  volatility,  but  with  the  character- 
istics of  being  light  and  possessing  high  en- 
ergy. Through  careful  research  tfiey  had 
learned  how  to  tame  tfie  hydrogen  arxj  make 
It  a  useful  fuel. 

It  was  tfie  fuel  tfiat  would  enable  an  Anner- 
ican  to  be  the  first  to  step  on  the  Moon.  That 
American  was  Neil  Armstror>g  wfx)  began  his 
NASA  career  as  a  test  pilot  at  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center. 

In  tfx)se  days  following  President  Eisen- 
lx)wer's  decision  to  evolve  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  Aeronautics  into  wtiat  we 
rx)w  know  as  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Lewis  Ijegan  to  grow  with  tfie 
national  effort  for  space  exploration.  The 
seven  original  astronauts  received  some  of 
their  training  at  the  Center,  and  Dr.  Silverstein 
left  to  become  head  of  Project  Mercury  in 
which  tfie  first  space  flights  took  place. 

The  excitement  and  adventure  of  the  earty 
space  pxogram  in  tf»  I960's  is  part  of  Amer- 
ican folktore.  Part  of  tfiat  history  is  the  Centaur 
rocket  which  is  the  most  important  contritxition 
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tfiat  Lewis  made  to  tfie  spiace  program.  The 
Centaur  is  a  second,  or  upper  stage  launch 
vehicle,  which  uses  liquid  hydrogen  as  its  fuel. 
It  was  this  unbeatable  combination — devel- 
oped by  the  Lewis  team — tfiat  enabled  Amer- 
ica to  take  the  lead  In  space  in  the  race  with 
the  Russians  tor  the  Moon  landing. 

Times  cfiange  and  the  needs  of  a  nation 
change.  When  the  energy  cnsis  of  the  early 
I970's  cast  a  pall  over  the  land,  Lewis  sci- 
entists and  engineers  redirected  their  space 
experiences  toward  the  earthly  endeavor  of 
discovenng  ways  of  improving  energy  use.  Ex- 
tensive work  went  into  wind  and  solar  power 
for  ground-based  energy  systems,  and  in  the 
air.  engineers  developed  a  turbine-propeller 
combination  for  aircraft  that  resulted  in  dra- 
matic energy  savings. 

On  Its  50th  birthday,  the  Lewis  Research 
Center  is  an  intriguing  and  teeming  institution 
which  has  secured  its  place  in  aviation  and 
space  history.  With  its  current  work  on  the 
power  system  of  the  space  station,  its  key  role 
in  the  Advanced  Communication  Technology 
Satellite,  and  its  on  going  work  in  space  and 
aeronautKal  research,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Center's  traditions  and  heritage  will  take 
us  beyond  our  immediate  universe.  Already  a 
team  ol  Lewis  engineers  and  scientists  are 
wort<ing  on  a  manned  mission  to  Mars. 

The  work  of  its  people  in  an  allied  and  vital 
mission,  that  of  educating  tomorrow's  engi- 
neers and  scientists,  is  almost  unparalleled  in 
Its  scope,  energy,  and  dedication.  On  this  day 
we  pause  to  recognize  the  history,  and  the 
achievement  that  has  made  NASA's  Lewis 
Research  Center  such  an  epic  contnbutor  in 
the  advance  of  air  and  space. 

More  importantly,  we  recognize  the  men 
and  women  who  over  this  last  50  years  have 
given  their  spirit,  their  vision,  and  their  devo- 
tion to  their  work  from  which  we  have  all  prof- 
ited. They  are  people  who  ask  for  little  thanks 
and  do  not  seek  to  have  their  tnump)hs  her- 
akled.  Theirs  is  a  true  public  service.  We  con- 
gratulate tfiem.  We  admire  them.  We  thank 
them. 


THE  MORRO  BAY  NATIONAL. 
ESTUARY 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CALIFORNl.*. 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
introduce  legislation  which  amends  tfie  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  direct  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  [EPA)  to 
give  priority  consideration  to  Morro  Bay,  CA, 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Estuary  Program. 
This  legislation  is  identical  to  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  101st  Congress.  H.R.  4255. 

The  Morro  Bay  estuary,  which  is  in  my  corv 
gressional  district,  contains  tfie  nxist  signifi- 
cant wetland  system  of  the  central  California 
coastline.  Because  of  tfie  bay's  interconnected 
ecosystems  associated  with  its  saltwater  and 
freshwater  wetlands,  Morro  Bay  has  an  unusu- 
ally diverse  habitat.  The  bay's  intertidal  areas 
support  one  of  the  largest  bay  wikJIife  fiabitats 
on  the  California  coast  and  is  fxxne  to  many 
threatened   or  endangered   species   of  birds 
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and  marine  mammals,  including  the  souttiem 
sea  otter.  These  features  combine  to  make 
Morro  Bay  an  estuary  of  national  significance. 

In  addition,  Morro  Bay  is  of  great  economic 
importance  to  tfie  local  community  and  the 
Nation  as  a  wfiole.  The  bay  supports  a  thnving 
commercial  fishing  industry  and  many  other  irv 
dustnes  which  are  dependent  on  tfie  health  of 
the  bay.  such  as  tounsm  and  mancutture.  As 
one  of  the  few  relatively  intact  natural  estu- 
aries along  the  Pacific  coastline.  Morro  Bay  at- 
tracts approximately  1 .5  million  visitors  a  year. 

Despite  the  importance  of  Morro  Bay  to  both 
the  Nation  and  tfie  local  community,  its  well- 
tieing  is  threatened  by  a  variety  of  pollutants 
and  fragmented  management.  Senous  sedn 
mentation,  as  well  as  significant  amounts  of 
urtian  runoff,  are  threatening  tfie  survival  of 
the  estuary. 

Management  of  the  tiay  is  currently  divided 
among  numerous  governmental  entities,  none 
of  which  executes  singular  autfiorrty  over  tfie 
managennent  and  protection  of  the  estuary. 
The  variety  of  threats  to  tfie  bay  and  tfie  frag- 
mented management  have  made  it  difficult  to 
develop  a  corrprehensrve  approach  to  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  tfie  bay. 

The  National  Estuary  Program  appears  to 
be  ideally  suited  for  solving  tfie  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  fxeservation  of  tfie  Morro 
Bay  estuary.  Tfie  program  woukj  bnng  to- 
gether those  agenaes  responsible  tor  man- 
agement of  the  bay  and  fielp  tfiem  develop  a 
meaningful  plan  for  long-term  management  of 
this  important  and  sensitive  estuary. 

Because  of  ttie  estuary's  small  size,  relative 
pnstine  state,  and  the  large  amount  of  local 
support  for  the  estuary's  participation  in  the 
National  Estuary  Program,  tfiere  exists  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  successful  implementa- 
tion of  a  management  pMan  lor  ttie  Morro  Bay 
estuary.  Furtfiermore.  tfie  management  plan 
developed  for  Morro  Bay  coukj  serve  as  a 
model  management  plan  for  otfier  threatened 
small  estuanes  along  our  Nation's  coastline 

Clearly,  the  Morro  Bay  estuary  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  tfie  National  Estuary  Program  The 
program  offers  Morro  Bay  a  real  cfiance  to  de- 
velop an  approach  which  will  ensure  not  only 
tfiat  tfie  estuary  survives,  but  tfiat  it  flounsfies. 
It  IS  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  tfie  reautfionzation  of  tfie 
National  Estuary  Program  wfien  it  is  consid- 
ered by  Congress  later  this  year.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort  by  support- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Following  is  a  text  of  tfie  bill: 

H  R  - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  320(aK21iB) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contro;  Act 
(33  U,S,C,  1330<ai(2iiBr!  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'Morro  Bay.  California  '  after  -Sarasota 
Bay.  Florida;" 
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IN  HONOR  OF  MARTIN 
QUINLAN 


•SKIP' 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23,  1991 

Mr  FAZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Martin  T  Quinlan — better  known  as 
"Skip"  to  his  lamily.  friends,  and  colleagues— 
who  retired  earlier  this  month  after  nx)re  than 
35  years  of  distinguished  service  tor  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Co   m  Woodland.  CA. 

While  attending  San  Jose  Slate  University. 
Skip  was  employed  as  a  part  time  draftsman 
at  Sfxeckeis  He  tiegan  working  (uH-time  after 
graduating  from  San  Jose  State  with  an  indus- 
trial engineenng  degree  m  1958  He  held  a 
number  o(  positions  with  Spreckels  Isefore 
moving  to  their  Woodland  facility  m  1965.  He 
worVed  in  the  San  Francisco  Sfxeckels  office 
in  the  early  I970's,  and  he  returned  to  Wood- 
larxj.  wtiere  he  has  served  as  the  tactory  man- 
ager for  the  last  16  years  Skip  has  success- 
fully led  the  factory  through  many  changes 
with  the  goal  ot  rrvakmq  it  the  n->ost  modern 
and  etticient  facility  in  the  irxlustry 

Skip  has  not  only  tseen  a  tremendous  asset 
10  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co  for  more  than  35 
years,  he  has  also  given  his  time  unselfishly  to 
the  Woodland  community  through  his  volun- 
teer wor1<  with  more  ttian  a  dozen  organiza- 
tions He  has  held  numerous  positions  with 
the  Woodland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  includ- 
ing a  term  as  president,  and  he  received  the 
chamber's  Distinguished  Member  Service. 
Member  of  the  Year,  and  Agribusiness  Person 
of  tfie  Year  Awards  The  Woodland  United 
Way  has  also  benefited  from  Skips  work.  He 
served  as  president  in  1981.  and  he  received 
the  Woodland  United  Way  Campaign  Excel- 
lence Award  in  i989 

In  addition,  he  has  served  in  several  capac- 
ities for  \he  Holy  Rosary  Church  and  has  been 
active  in  tundraising  efforts  Some  of  tfie  other 
organizations  that  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
Skip  as  a  member  ir>clude  the  Woodland  Host 
Lions,  tfie  Springlake  Volunteer  Fire  Dep>art- 
rrient.  tt>e  Woodland  Opera  House,  arxj,  the 
Yolo  County  Museum  In  1989,  the  Woodland 
City  Council  honored  Skip  wrth  the  Community 
Service  Award  tor  his  many  years  ol  volunteer 
worV 

I  am  pteased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize Skip  Quinlan  lor  making  the  Woodlarxj 
community  a  better  place  to  live  and  work  Mr. 
Speaker,  i  |oin  my  colleagues  today  in  wishing 
Skip  and  his  wife,  Mary,  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous retirement 


SALUTE  TO  ROY  BAXLEY  AND  HIS 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

HI-  >^  II  TH  I  <iki  i;  IS  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnt'sdiiy   JunuaTu  .?(   /op; 

Mr  TALLON  Mr  Speaker.  Roy  Baxley  is  a 
real  American  success  story  He  is  a  farmer, 
entrepreneur,  businessrran.  and  community 
leader  And  all  this  at  age  35  Baxley's  suc- 
cess  was  recently   recognized  when   he  was 
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named  Cotton  Farmer  ot  the  Year  by  Cotton 
Farming  magazine 

I  knew  Roy  Baxley  as  a  child  growing  up  in 
Dillon  County,  and  even  then  Roy  showed  the 
p)erseverance  that  he  would  need  to  t>e  suc- 
cessful in  his  family's  farming  business  In 
1973.  Roy  took  over  the  family  farm  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  giving  up  the  opportunity 
tor  a  college  education  Although  his  previous 
experience  on  ttie  farm  consisted  mainly  of 
driving  the  tractor,  Roy  quickly  learned  the 
ropes  of  the  daily  management  involved  m 
running  the  farm. 

Since  then,  Roy  has  weattiered  the  heavy 
weevil  years  of  the  late  seventies  and  early 
eighties  by  fielping  to  organize  the  first  scout- 
ing program  in  the  area  An  astute  business- 
man, Baxley  keeps  meticulous  records  of  his 
farming  operations,  having  recently  entered 
the  computer  age  to  maintain  his  records  He 
IS  actively  involved  m  the  Dillon  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  recently  participated  in  the  incep- 
tion of  the  South  Carolina  Cotton  Commission 

I  salute  Roy  Baxley  and  his  accomplish- 
ment He  is  truly  a  credit  to  his  family  and  his 
community. 


PUBLIC  STATEMENT  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL TRAVEL  RESTRIC- 
TIONS 

HON.  D.AVTE  B.  FARFIL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESEi^fTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23,  1991 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  Members  fully  informed  on  developments 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  am  today  submitting  tor 
the  Record  a  statement  from  the  executive 
branch  on  international  travel  restrictions.  The 
statement  follows; 

On  January  11,  1991  and  subsequent  dates 
the  Department  of  State  advised  the  public 
of  Its  concern  about  the  possibility  of  Iraqi- 
sponsored  terrorism  In  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities 

Consistent  with  these  notices,  the  US 
Government  Is  now  asking  all  departments 
and  agencies  to  review  carefully  all  current 
travel  advisories  before  approving  visits  of 
government  personnel  abroad 

Americans  considering  International  trav- 
el are  urged  to  review  travel  advisories  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  State  when  mak- 
ing their  own  travel  decisions. 

For  information  on  travel  advisories,  the 
public  can  contact  the  Citizens  Emergency 
Center  of  the  Department  of  State,  telephone 
number  202-647  ^r'     ■  202  647-0900, 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  BER.NARD  J.  DW^IR 

OF  NEW  JEH-SEV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23,  1991 

Mr  DWYER  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker, 
we  are  this  year  marking  ttie  73d  anniversary 
of  trie  declaration  of  Ukrainian  independence 
In  ttie  early  years  of  my  service  in  the  House 
cif  Representatives  I  was  impressed  with  the 
commitment  of  the  Ukrainian  people  desptte 
the  oppression  under  which  they  had  strug- 
gled since  1922. 
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Changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  througrtout 
Eastern  Europe  during  the  last  2  years 
txought  a  resurgence  of  hope  ttiat  the  Ukraine 
would  once  again  regain  its  independence 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Supreme  Rada  ot 
the  Ukrainian  S  S  R  issued  a  declaration  on 
the  State  Sovereignty  of  Ukraine  That  procla- 
mation reatlirmed  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  tfie  Ukrainian  Nation  Additionally,  it 
stated  its  commitment  to  the  goals  sought  by 
any  democratic  people  Rule  of  and  by  tfie 
people,  citizenship  rights,  cultural  development 
and  economic  independence 

However,  the  excitement  and  promise  ot 
last  summer  has  now  tieen  tempered  because 
ol  the  crackdown  in  the  Baltics  by  the  Soviet 
Government  It  is  important  that  we,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  express  our  con- 
cern Over  these  recent  troubling  events  and 
continue  to  pledge  our  commitment  of  support 
to  tfie  Ukrainian  people  m  their  ongoing  quest 
for  independence 


TRIBUTE  TO  RADIO  STATIONS 
CD106  AND  95.1.  AND  THE  SPEED 
OF  SOUND  MAGAZINE 


HON.  JA.MES  A.  THAFICANT.  JH 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23.  1991 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  collatxirative  effort  between 
radio  stations  CD  106  and  95  i .  as  well  as  the 
art  and  entertainment  magazine.  Speed  ol 
Sound.  I  would  like  to  commerK)  these  organi- 
zations lor  bringing  the  Youngstown  area  the 
"Speed  of  Sound  Hour."  a  new  music  program 
broadcast  on  Sunday  nights 

The  "Speed  of  Sound  Hour."  heralded  as 
"Youngstowns  only  window  into  fresh  new 
music,"  provides  the  Youngstown  area  with 
the  newest  alternative  music  sounds  The  pro- 
gram endeavors  to  promote  and  publicize  al- 
ternative music  by  programming  the  latest 
from  new  and  exciting  groups  on  the  national 
and  local  progressive  scene  Additionally,  the 
"Speed  of  Sound  Hour"  provides  its  listeners 
with  news  and  information  on  their  new  music, 
including  information  about  local  alternative 
music  events 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  "Speed  of  Sound  Hour" 
for  providing  a  tremendous  educational  and 
cultural  service  to  the  Youngstown  community 
Through  their  efforts  to  promote  fresh  new 
rock  and  roll,  CD  106,  95  1  The  Wolf,  and 
Speed  ol  Sound  have  shown  exceptional  dar- 
ing and  creativity  The  "Speed  of  Sound  Hour" 
has  cou'ageously  begun  to  fill  a  great  void  in 
the  Youngstown  musical  scene  May  their  el- 
torts  enrich  us  all  and  serve  as  an  outstanding 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  txoadcasting  coov 
munity  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  fiave  such 
a  program  in  my  district 
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WARS  PRICE  WILL  BE  GREAT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  January  23, 1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  col- 
umn written  by  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  an  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  of  my  hometown, 
Cleveland,  OH.  I  believe  Ms.  Sullivan's  insight 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  war  goes  far  in  placing 
this  unfortunate  conflict  in  proper  perspective; 
War's  Price  Will  be  GRE.^T 

Perhaps  war  Is  a  little  like  childbirth— we 
forget  the  pain  in  between  times 

But  the  highly  successful  allied  air  strikes 
against  Iraq  in  the  first  days  of  this  war 
must  be  measured  against  the  pain  that's 
sure  to  come.  There  will  be  many,  many 
more  deaths  before  it  s  over  Regardless  of 
whether  one  believes  this  war  is  necessary, 
these  sacrifices  demand  support  from  the 
rest  of  us,  and  a  strategy  that  minimizes 
American  and  allied  deaths  and  brings  us  to 
a  swift  triumph 

But  there  will  be  a  cost.  For  combatants 
and  others  caught  in  the  crossfire  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  a  short  war.  For  families 
of  those  who  live  every  day  thereafter  with 
guilt,  nightmares  and,  often,  self-destruc- 
tiveness,  the  scars  can  iDe  generational 

Ask  any  combat  Vietnam  vet.  any  World 
War  II  or  Korea  veteran,  and  he  or  she  lyes. 
this  is  by  no  means  the  first  war  where 
women  will  be  exposed  to  the  sorts  of  trau- 
mas that  stay  with  you  always)  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  horror  never  dies. 

My  father,  who  spent  3's  years  in  the  Pa- 
cific, wrote  his  autobiography  recently 
Those  war  years  were  by  no  means  his  most 
notable.  I  thought  "Yet  they  took  four  chap- 
ters of  the  11  he  showed  me.  It  came  as  a  sur- 
prise how  important  those  years  were  to  his 
self-image,  to  his  scale  of  what  was  most  im- 
portant in  his  life,  indeed,  probably  in  his 
nightmares,  many  years  after 

Now  that  the  tmttle  for  Kuwait  has  been 
Joined,  as  President  Bush  put  it.  we  as  a  na- 
tion, as  much  as  those  who  we  have  sent  to 
fight  for  us.  will  [)ay  the  price.  We  will  un- 
derwrite those  scars  and  those  nightmares  as 
surely  a*  we  are  now  pa.ving  for  the  awesome 
hardware  and  weaponry  deployed  in  the  gulf 
We  will  pay  in  countless  ways  m  the  years  to 
come  for  the  foreign  policy  fallout  of  this 
foray,  and  we  will  carry  the  moral  burdens 
just  as  surely  as  our  soldiers  will.  The  war 
will  come  home  t*  .America,  far  beyond  the 
terrorism  that  has  been  threatened. 

And  anti-war  protesters,  who  tend  to  feel 
superior  when  these  debts  come  due,  will 
bear  those  burdens,  too. 

For  this  war  and  the  other  wars  of  this 
century  were  not  simple  "yes-no  '  affairs, 
even  when  the  cause  las  in  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict) was  or  became  fundamentally  corrupt. 
We  all  share  the  guilt  for  a  lifestyle  that 
drives  us  to  war  over  oil,  for  electing  a  presi- 
dent who's  "gonna  kick  ass'  and  a  Congress 
that  sat  on  Its  hands  too  long  to  make  a  dif- 
ference 

We  all  share  the  shame  of  the  bomb  threats 
called  in  to  temples  and  mosques  and  the 
death  threats  made  against  religious  leaders, 
of  the  hurling  of  stones  through  the  windows 
of  the  homes  and  businesses  of  Arabs  who 
have  done  nothing  more  criminal  than  settle 
here,  of  the  use  of  American  Institutions  to 
round  up  Arab  Americans  for  "questioning." 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  sad  irony  of  war  that 
our  missiles  and  bombs  can  be  more  accurate 
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and  merciful  in  sparing  innocent  civilian  life 
than  many  Americans  are  at  home. 

But  it  will  all  be  worth  it.  right?  Bush  still 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  "new  world 
order"  this  war  will  bring. 

On  the  contrary,  the  gulf  conflict  reveals 
the  disorder  of  this  new  world.  It  may  even 
have  a  corrosive  effect  on  the  very  institu- 
tions of  peace  that  blossomed  with  the  last 
new  world  order,  after  World  War  II.  The 
most  notable  of  these— the  United  Nations- 
has  t>ecome  part  of  the  diplomatic  weaponry, 
rather  than  serving  as  an  effective  peace 
keeper  in  this  conflict.  The  most  powerful 
nations  within  the  United  Nations  had  a 
common  interest  in  suppressing  Saddam 
Hussein— and  co-opted  the  world  body  in  this 
effort. 

When  U.N.  Secretary-General  Javier  Perez 
de  Cuellar  failed  in  his  last-minute  attempt 
to  budge  Saddam,  might  it  have  been  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  flexiblity  of  a  true  medi- 
ator'' Might  the  outcome  or  approach  have 
differed  if  an  .Arab  nation  also  had  a  perma- 
nent seat  on  the  U.N  Security  Council'' 
When  the  postwar  lines  were  drawn.  Arabia. 
Africa  and  most  of  the  Third  World  were  still 
an  aggregation  of  client  states,  not  included 
in  the  power  structure  dictated  by  the  prin- 
cipal victors  World  War  U. 

Bush  certainly  has  his  own  ideas  about  the 
next  new  world  order.  Most  clearly,  it  is  one 
in  which  Saddam  no  longer  poses  a  strategic 
threat  in  the  gulf. 

But  that  is  not  enough.  Third  World  na- 
tions, in  the  era  of  two  superpower  and  a 
clear  dichotomy  between  the  industrialized 
North  and  the  impoverished  South,  offered 
many  ideas  in  U.N.  forums  for  new  orders. 
Some  concerned  press  coverage  that  looked 
beyond  war.  famine  and  revolt  to  important 
"basis  needs"  issues. 

Others  had  to  do  with  ending  the  dumping 
m  poorer  nations  of  unsafe  pharmaceuticals, 
infant  formulas  and  pesticides.  Still  others 
addressed  the  root  of  national  and  inter- 
national inequities;  rich-poor  disparities. 

Some  will  say  our  victory  m  the  gulf  (it  is 
assured,  although  the  cost  remains  unclean 
will  be  a  tribute  to  the  advances  in  conven- 
tional weaponry  during  the  nuclear  standoff 
between  the  superpowers  One  nimble  F-15 
Eagle  can  carry  nearly  as  many  tons  of 
bombs  and  missiles  as  the  Flying  Fortress 
and  Superfortress  bombers  of  World  War  II— 
and  deliver  that  load  with  an  accuracy  that 
no  doubt  doubles  its  effectiveness.  Machines 
can  now  "see"  targets  and  aid  navigation 
with  a  precision  unknown  50  years  ago 

But  how  much  misery  could  have  been 
cured  with  the  dollars,  determination  and  at- 
tention to  detail  that  went  into  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  these  electronic 
marvels  and  fleet  fighter-bombers'' 

Until  we  address  the  basic  needs  of  our  new 
world  order,  our  nation  will  never  truly  be  a 
world  leader — even  as  we  reach  that  moment 
of  triumph  in  the  gulf. 


•TOWARD  A  LITERATE  WORLD" 
BY  DR.  RUTH  B.  LOVE 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  Januxiry  23,  1991 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  nse  to  recognize  an  extraor- 
dinary educator.  Dr.  Ruth  B.  Love. 

Dr.  Love  recently  addressed  the  U.N.  Gerv 
eral  Assemt)ty  on  tlie  issue  of  eliminating  illrt- 
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eracy  througfiout  the  wortd.  I  woukj  like  to 
take  this  nnoment  to  reflect  on  portions  of  her 
eloquent  speech. 

Congratulating  the  U.N  General  Assembly 
tor  declanng  1990  the  Year  of  International  Lit- 
eracy, Dr.  Love  presented  astounding  statis- 
tics of  illiteracy  throughout  ttie  world.  She  stat- 
ed that,  "In  1970,  there  were  an  estimated 
760  million  adult  illiterates  In  1989.  ttiat  figure 
fiad  grown  to  962  million — almost  1  billion 
people." 

The  time  fias  come  to  begin  imfjlementing 
policies  which  will  wortt  at  making  more  peo- 
ple literate  througfiout  the  world  As  Dr  Love 
stated  in  her  spieech,  "Literacy  ought  to  tie  a 
right  tor  every  man,  woman,  and  child."  She 
has  suggested  that  a  10-year  goal  be  set  in 
which  to  atxilish  illiteracy  nationally,  as  well  as 

internationally.  She  stated. if  we  work 

upon  the  minds  of  the  962  million  people  wtx) 
are  illiterate  in  the  world  today,  we  will  bright- 
en eternity." 

"Throughout  the  workj  illiteracy  has  reached 
eptdemic  proportions"  Developing  countries 
are  responsit)le  for  over  97  percent  ot  the 
world's  illiterate  population.  In  some  countries 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  among  its  peopJe  is  75 
percent.  Why  even  in  our  own  country  "One  tn 
five  adults,  or  20  percent,  are  turx^tionally 
illiterate  *  *  '  another  34  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's adults  are  only  marginally  literate."  These 
statistics  are  astounding  arxJ  more  importantty 
represent  a  crisis  situation.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect nations  to  grow  and  expand  techrio- 
logk:ally,  economically  and  poltticalty  rf  over 
one  half  of  tfieir  p)opulations  cannot  read  arxJ 
write? 

One  mettxxj  by  which  Dr.  Love  believes  illit- 
eracy can  be  eliminated  is  by  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Bush  arxJ  the  Congress  to  incorporate  a 
national  literacy  corps.  This  organization  wouW 
urge  college  and  university  graduates  to  join 
their  efforts  to  abolish  illiteracy  by  tutonng  and 
teaching  illiterate  persons  for  at  least  i  year. 

I  am  proud  to  p»ay  tribute  to  such  a  distin- 
guished lady  and  tfie  service  she  has  ren- 
dered to  tfte  public  with  her  work  in  tfie  field 
of  education.  I  am  pleased  to  provide  tfie  text 
of  her  remarks  for  your  information. 
Toward  a  Literate  World 
(By  Ruth  B  Love,  Ph.D 

"If  you  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish,  if 
you  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it.  If 
you  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into 
dust.  But.  if  you  work  upon  immorTAl  minds, 
imbue  them  with  knowledge,  with  Love  and 
a  sense  of  Justice,  you  write  on  those  tablets 
something  that  will  brighten  all  eternity" 

Those  words  are  as  relevant  today  as  they 
were  when  Daniel  Webster  wrote  them,  many 
years  ago.  Indeed,  if  we  work  upon  the  minds 
of  the  962  million  people  who  are  illiterate  m 
the  world  today,  we  will  brighten  eternity 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  day  with  you  as 
we  address  this  critically  important  topic  of 
Literacy  When  I  inquired  atxiut  the  length 
of  my  speech,  no  specific  time  was  given. 
However.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  criteria  for  a  good  speech  a 

good  beginning,  a  good  ending,  and  put  the 
two  as  close  together  as  possible. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  for  its  declaration  of  1990 
as  International  Literacy  Year  Further.  I 
applaud  the  priority  placed  on  lltemcy.  with 
the  10  year  goal  of  eliminating  the  Inability 
to  read,  write  and  compute.  Clearly,  this 
noble   goal    is   one   which    will    require   bus- 
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tained  thouKhl  and  bold  acllon.  In  this  Klob- 
al  village  which  wp  are  prtvilefted  to  Inhabit, 
lit«>racy  outfht  to  b«>  a  riuht  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  There  was  a  time  in 
human  hlsU)ry  when  literacy  was  not  a  ne- 
cessity, but  .lohan  nes  Gutenberg  In  the 
IflOO's  Invented  movable  type  and  changed 
the  world  forever  Since  that  time,  reading, 
writing  and  computing  have  become  Increas- 
ingly lmp<irtant 

Toward  A  Mterate  World:  The  topic  Im- 
plies a  formidable  challenge  It  Is.  however. 
a  challenge  that  can  be  met  For  most  of  my 
professional  life.  I  have  been  concerned  with 
literacy  As  a  child,  I  learned  from  my 
grandfather  the  potency  of  reading,  think- 
ing, computing,  speaking  and  writing  An- 
drew Williams,  who  was  quite  old  when  1  was 
a  pre-schooler— he  was  90  years  of  age— this 
runaway  slave  left  the  Mississippi  around 
the  age  of  10.  His  deepest  desire  was  to  go  to 
school  And  so  he  studied  wherever  a  book 
was  available  Andrew  Williams  Ijecame  a 
teacher  and  started  the  first  school  for 
Blacks  in  Lawton.  Oklahoma.  It  was  from 
his  stories  at«.)ut  education  that  1  learned 
that     what  you  know"  Is  a  powerful  weapon. 

Throughout  the  world.  Illiteracy  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  While  the  rate 
of  Illiteracy  is  declining,  the  actual  numbers 
are  Increasing  In  1970  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 780  million  adult  Illiterates.  In  1989. 
that  figure  had  grown  W>  962  million— almost 
one  billion  people.  It  is  staggering  to  think 
about  over  100  million  children  of  primary 
age,  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school  Unless 
there  are  massive  efforts,  these  children  are 
likely  to  become  the  adult  Illiterates  of  the 
21st  century. 

Women  are  disproportionately  represented 
among  adults  who  cannot  read  or  write 
UNESCO  tells  us  that  two-thirds  of  the  adult 
Illiterates  (or  637  million)  are  female  There 
are  several  reasons  for  these  alarming  fig- 
ures 1)  lack  of  access  to  school,  2i  tradi- 
tional sex  biases:  3)  time-consuming  domes- 
tic chores:  i)  their  work  In  the  fields:  5)  rural 
laolatloD;  6)  extensive  demands  of  child-bear- 
ing and  child-rearing 

It  would  not  surprise  this  audience  to  hear 
that  97  percent  of  the  world's  Illiterates  live 
In  develnplnn  countries  Nine  countries  have 
more  than  10  million  Illiterates  each,  and  to- 
gether they  constitute  three-fourths  of  the 
illiterates  In  the  world  India  and  China 
alone  account  for  well  over  half  Yet.  some  27 
countries  In  Africa  and  ten  In  Asia  have  an 
Illiteracy  rate  of  more  than  M  percent.  It  Is 
almost  incomprehensible  to  note  that  eight 
nations,  five  in  Africa  and  three  in  Asia, 
have  Illiteracy  rates  which  exceed  75  per- 
cent. 

However,  the  developing  countries  are  not 
alone  In  their  suffering  from  the  maladies  of 
illiteracy  industrialized  nations  are  seri- 
ously affect^-d.  particularly  by  functional  il- 
literacy .^ccordl^g  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  one  In  five  adults,  or  20  per- 
cent. Is  functionally  Illiterate  In  our  coun- 
try In  addition  to  the  20  percent,  another  34 
percent  of  Americas  adults  are  only  margin- 
ally literate  Even  more  devastating  Is  the 
fact  that  13  percent  of  17-year  olds  are  func- 
tionally Illiterate  .\mong  African  Ameri- 
cans and  Hl.s;)anlc8,  the  figures  swell  to  M 
percent  Behind  those  statistics  are  people-- 
iwople  who  suffer  mightily  the  personal  trag- 
edies, the  humiliation 

Imagine.  In  this  age  of  technology,  having 
to  mark  an  X  nr  thumbprint  for  your  name, 
or  being  a  young  mother  giving  the  wrong 
medicine  to  your  child  because  you  cannot 
read,  or  getting  fired  hecau!*!'  you  cannot 
read  directions  on  the  job:  or  being  a  teen- 
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ager  who  is  unable  to  pass  the  driver's  li- 
cense test,  or  being  a  parent  who  cannot  help 
even  elementary  children  with  their  home- 
work These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  life 
without  literacy. 

But  all  Is  not  unremitting  gloom  There 
are  rays  of  sunlight  piercing  through  the 
clouds  You  represent  much  of  the  sunlight, 
much  of  the  hope  You,  who  continue  to 
labor  and  to  lead  the  numerous  efforts  to  rid 
our  nation  of  so  basic,  yet  so  serious  a  prob- 
lem I  submit  to  you  that  we  can  and  we 
must  open  wider  the  gates  of  opportunity, 
and  solve  the  problem 

There  are  several  signiricant  reasons  why 
illiteracy  must  be  eliminated;  economic, 
technological,  political  and  social. 

Economic  Illiteracy  Is  costly,  far  more 
costly  than  education  In  Canada.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  direct  cost  of  Illiteracy  to 
business  Is  more  than  (4  billion  Canadian 
dollars  per  year.  Within  the  confines  of  the 
United  States,  societal  ills  represent  a  sub- 
stantial financial  drain.  Such  Indirect  costs 
as  increased  unemployment,  social  welfare, 
prisons,  work  accidents,  lost  productivity, 
amount  to  some  J20  billion  a  year.  In  my 
state  of  California,  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  $6,136,  welfare  for  a  family  of 
four.  $9,888:  one  person  In  prison.  $20.S62:  edu- 
cation, $3,663.  adult  education  $1,400.  Now 
you  tell  me:  is  education  a  bargain"^ 

Economically,  education  is  the  best  Invest- 
ment we  can  make  Danny  Kaye  was  right: 
"The  greatest  natural  resource  that  any 
country  can  have  Is  Its  children  "  Of  course, 
education  Is  costly,  but  It  is  a  bargain  when 
compared  with  the  alternatives.  Recently 
someone  said.  "If  you  think  education  Is  ex 
pensive,  try  ignorance!" 

Technological:  We  all  recognize  that  the 
Information  Age  is  upon  us.  As  we  stand  a 
few  nine  years  from  the  year  2000.  we  can  ex- 
pect that  the  haves  and  have  nots  will  l>e  de- 
termined in  large  measure  by  their  techno- 
logical literacy  Most  of  the  Jobs  In  the  fu- 
ture will  require  some  technology  and  some 
higher-ordered  thinking  skills  If  illiterates 
and  functional  illiterates  are  unable  to  func- 
tion now.  just  Imagine  their  attempts  to 
cope  in  the  faust-paced  technological  revolu- 
tion! 

Political  Public  officials  of  the  future  will 
find  themselves  In  deep  trouble  If  they  are 
not  advocating  full  literacy  for  all  people.  As 
the  masses  become  more  politically  aware, 
they  will  demand  accountability  of  those 
who  represent  them  at  local,  state  and  fed- 
eral levels 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  problem  of  Illiteracy 
Is  essentially  a  political  problem  If  this 
country  decided  literacy  was  a  top  priority. 
we  would  find  literacy  legislation  and  fund- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  agenda.  We  would  not 
find  such  large  disparities  In  federal  expendi- 
tures—$18  billion  budgeted  for  Education. 
$286  billion  for  Defense  Recognizing  that 
states  provide  the  lion's  share  of  education 
dollars,  yet  one  cannot  sanction  the  lack  of 
substantial  federal  attention  to  such  a  cru- 
cial problem.  When  the  federal  government 
spend.s  only  $17.00  per  Illiterate  adult.  It  Is 
sending  a  message.  It  Is  our  collective  and 
individual  responsibility  to  send  our  politi- 
cians a  powerful  message  that  literacy  must 
be  elevated  to  a  major  agenda  Item  If  we  can 
find  funds  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  can  find 
funds  for  literacy  I>et  us  urge  all  people  of 
good  will  to  join  the  Literary  Race.  Instead 
of  the  Arms  Race. 

Social:  Eleanor  Roosevelt  once  said.  "No 
one  can  make  you  inferior,  without  your 
consent  "  Far  too  many  of  our  citizens  have 
been  made  to  feel  inadequate,  underserving 
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Yet.  we  know  that  investing  In  education 
creates  human  capital  The  loss  of  brain 
power,  the  loss  the  contributions,  are  incal- 
culable' Who  knows  which  of  the  illiterates 
could  have  Income  a  scientist  and  found  the 
cure  for  cancer,  or  which  could  have  become 
a  diplomat  and  found  a  way  to  world  peace, 
or  a  politician  who  could  have  eliminated 
poverty,  homelessness.  racism,  unemploy- 
ment'' This  nation  can  HI  afford  to  foster  so 
small  a  safety  net  that  millions  of  its  people 
are  left  outside 

We  desperately  need  the  human  capacity  of 
all  the  people 

During  the  early  19708,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  late  James  Allen,  launched 
a  program  called  "Right  to  Read."  It  was 
subtitled  'Education's  Moonshot".  and  de- 
clared that  within  a  decade  illiteracy  would 
be  eliminated  I  was  privileged  to  direct  that 
program  for  five  years.  In  spite  of  all  of  our 
efforts.  Including  legislation  and  effective 
programs,  political  intervention  caused  the 
Commissioner  to  leave  office,  and  the  rest  Is 
history. 

But  I  say  to  you.  we  need  another  Edu- 
cation Moonshot.  Some  of  you  will  admit  to 
being  old  enough  to  recall  Sputnik.  When  the 
Soviet  Union  launched  this  small  spaceship, 
the  United  States  reacted  quickly  and  cre- 
atively. More  legislation  was  enacted  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  other  period  during  our 
history.  Our  national  egos  were  badly 
bruised  by  the  Soviets  Now.  there  are  times 
when  I  long  for  another  Sputnik— perhaps  we 
would  get  our  act  together 

If  we  are  to  meet  either  the  goal  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations— that  of  elimi- 
nating Illiteracy  by  the  year  2000— or  the 
goal  of  the  United  Way— that  of  accomplish- 
ing the  same  by  the  year  2010.  we  must  make 
some  mammoth  changes  in  the  way  we  at- 
tack the  issue  (Mrs.  Jane  Smith.) 

Examples: 

Cuba  has  literally  wiped  out  Illiteracy. 

The  Arab  States  are  adopting  a  national 
plan  to  open  primary  education  to  all  chil- 
dren and  to  teach  all  adults  to  read  and 
write 

Latin  America,  in  addition  to  many  lit- 
eracy projects,  is  now  involving  rural  and 
local  press  in  literacy. 

China  launched  a  major  national  literacy 
campaign  to  reach  8  million  illiterates  in  the 
12  to  40  age  group,  since  ld49  China  has  re- 
duced Illiteracy  from  80  to  347 

India  announced  a  $2  billion  plan  to  help  80 
million  Illiterate  adults  become  literate  by 
1993. 

Two  examples  in  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries 

Canada  Is  investing  110  million  Canadian 
dollars  over  5  years  to  coml>at  Illiteracy,  the 
prime  minister  announced,  "We  need  nothing 
less  than  a  national  effort  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, local  provinces,  business  and  labor 
and  the  volunteer  sector" 

The  United  States  Here  at  home,  our  First 
I>ady.  Barbara  Bush,  has  expressed  Interest 
In  literacy  and  seeks  out  excellent  programs 
The  United  Way  has  launched  a  sizeable  ef- 
fort with  a  quantifiable  goal,  the  year  2010 
The  NNPA  has  Initiated  a  Literacy  I*rogram 
using  the  200  Black  newspapers  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  read 

These  examples  and  many  others  must 
continue  to  lead  the  way.  light  the  path,  for 
children,  men  and  women  Our  citizens  must 
feel  that  their  dp.'<tlny  is  not  a  matter  of 
chance,  but  of  choice 

Despite  the  enormity  of  the  problem,  the 
International  Literacy  Year  has  given  new 
Impetus  to  the  literacy  movement  This  war 
against   illiteracy   is  surely   a  journey,   and 
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there  are  several  challenges  I  present  as  we 
travel  this  journey 

1.  Because  Illiteracy  is  so  widespread,  our 
challenge  is  to  prevent  and  correct  illit- 
eracy This  means  restructuring  education 
so  as  to  significantly  reduce  the  27  percent 
dropout  rate,  to  diminish  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  who  are  functionally  illit- 
erate We  hold  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  few  nations  which  address 
illiteracy  in  terms  of  persons  who  have  been 
to  school   I  ascrible  It  to  ESP 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  atxiut  excel- 
lence, but  very  little  mention  of  equity  If  we 
are  serious  about  the  excellence  movement, 
educators  and  the  public  will  acknowledge 
that  no  school  can  be  truly  excellent  without 
being  equitable.  Equity  has  at  least  three  as- 
pects: Access— availability  of  quality  edu- 
cation: process— special  efforts  to  assist 
those  who  need  help  to  function  effectively: 
and  transference -the  ability  to  use  what  is 
learned  m  the  world  of  work  or  higher  edu- 
cation. So  we  need  a  two-pronged  focus - 
children  and  adults. 

2  Universal  Literacy  can  only  be  attained 
through  a  massive  campaign  As  important 
as  programs  are.  the  issue  is  too  extensive  to 
resolve  without  a  major  international  cam- 
paign which  elicits  the  participation  of  all 
segments  public-private,  management-labor. 
Institutions-individuals,  organizations-offi- 
cials Indeed,  we  must  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  all  the  stake  holders  An  alliance 
which  is  forged  out  of  mutual  commitment 
and  reciprocity  can  significantly  impact  the 
problem.  We  are  all  familiar  with  elements 
of  a  campaign  defining  issues,  mobilizing 
citizens,  making  commitments.  Wherever  il- 
literacy is  found  village,  town,  city  or  sub- 
urbs, we  must  attack  it. 

3.  In  order  to  elevate  literacy,  the  highest 
officials  must  not  only  t.alk  about  it.  but 
lead  movements  to  remedy  the  malady  of  il- 
literacy Thus.  I  am  calling  on  President 
Bush  and  members  of  Congress  to  establish  a 
National  Literacy  Corps,  urging  college  and 
university  graduates  X-o  join  for  at  least  one 
year  to  teach  adults  who  are  illiterate  or 
functionally  illiterate.  .As  a  national  service. 
the  enthusiastic,  idealistic  young  people 
could  substantially  wipe  out  the  problem 
among  adults  Imagine  that  even  one-half  of 
the  college  graduates  would  spend  a  year 
teaching  Just  one  person  each,  the  illiteracy 
problem  could  be  solved  within  five  years 
We  would  ask  colleges  and  universities  to 
give  course  credits  for  students  to  tutor  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students 

The  philosophy  of  Highlander  Folk  School 
can  guide  us:  "What  is  too  big  to  be  handled 
by  one  person  c:an  be  figured  out  by  all  of  us 
together   " 

We  can  and  we  must  rid  this  nation  and  all 
nations  of  Illiteracy  The  people  deserve  it, 
humanity  dictates  it.  and  you  know  how  to 
do  It  When  the  history  of  this  period  is  writ- 
ten, will  it  say  that  we  seized  the  moment, 
mounted  the  efforts  and  succeeded  in  provid- 
ing the  best  education  to  children  and 
adults,  regardless  of  their  economic  back- 
grounds, color  of  their  skins,  their  native 
language  or  cultural  orientation  I  have  faith 
In  our  dedication  and  expertise  As  a  nation. 
we  can  solve  any  problem  we  deem  a  prior- 
ity Those  of  you  who  are  leaders  and  work- 
ers must  hold  the  torch  higher,  and  redouble 
your  t&sk  as  catalysts. 

The  race  is  not  a  sprint.  It  is  a  marathon 
Yes.  literacy  can  empower  our  people,  give 
them  roots  and  wings— roots  so  they  know 
who  they  are.  and  wings  so  they  can  fly — and 
we  will  brighten  eternity. 
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HOLD  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 
RESPONSIBLE 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  ENGEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  today  that  holds  Saddam  Hussein 
responsible  for  his  crimes  against  Amencan 
and  other  allied  prisoners  of  war.  We  have  all 
seen  the  video  tapes  of  our  airmen  with  se- 
vere bruises  on  their  faces  haltingly  reading 
statements  forced  on  them  by  their  Iraqi  cap- 
tors. This  atxjminable  treatment  clearly  vio- 
lates the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment 
of  war  prisoners  and  if  not  ordered  by  Saddam 
Hussein  personally,  he  undoubtedly  approved 
It. 

The  Iraqis  have  also  announced  that  they 
have  confined  captured  troops  at  strategic  lo- 
cations to  deter  further  allied  attacks.  Again, 
this  IS  a  clear  contravention  of  internationally 
accepted  standards  of  treatment  of  war  (xis- 
oners  and  an  affront  to  the  basic  rights  of  our 
prisoners  in  Iraqi  hands.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  man  who  has  atisolutely  no  scruples  or 
moral  standards  and  I  strongly  feel  that  when 
the  war  with  Iraq  is  concluded  Saddam  Hus- 
sein must  tie  held  personally  accountable  for 
his  war  cnmes. 

My  resolution  would  make  it  U.S.  pxjlicy  to 
hold  Saddam  Hussein  legally  and  morally  re- 
sponsible for  his  crimes.  It  calls  for  an  inter- 
national tnbunal  to  try  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
declares  that  under  no  circumstances  shoukj 
the  allies  agree  to  an  arrangement  whereby 
Saddam  Hussein  would  resign  as  President  of 
Iraq  in  exchange  for  his  not  tieing  prosecuted 
for  war  crimes  against  Amencan  and  other  al- 
lied mHitary  personnel. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  my  reso- 
lution, and  I  ask  to  print  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion  in  the   Congressional   Record   imme- 
diately following  this  statement: 
H.J  Res  - 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  has  violated  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (hereinafter 
m  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "Third 
Geneva  Convention")  by  ordering  the  torture 
of  American  and  other  allied  military  per- 
sonnel; 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  has  also  violated 
the  Third  Geneva  Convention  by  forcing  cap- 
tured American  and  other  allied  military 
personnel  to  read  statements  publicly,  clear- 
ly contradicting  previous  statements  made 
without  duress: 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  has  also  violated 
the  Third  Geneva  Convention  by  confining 
American  and  other  allied  military  person- 
nel to  areas  that  are  likely  targets  of  further 
allied  military  action: 

Whereas  a  spokesperson  for  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has 
clearly  Indicated  that  Iraqi  treatment  of  al- 
lied war  prisoner  contravenes  internation- 
ally accepted  standards: 

Whereas  Iraq  is  a  party  to  the  Third  Gene- 
va Convention  and  has  publicly  agreed  to 
abide  by  internationally  recognized  stand- 
ards of  treatment  of  prisoners;  and 

Whereas  the  Iraqis  who  are  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  American  and  other 
allied  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  are 
being  treated  in  accordance  with  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnxted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  United  States 
declares  that^ 

(1)  Saddam  Hussein  should  be  held  legally 
and  morally  responsible  for  the  brutal  treat- 
ment by  Iraq  of  Amencan  and  other  allied 
prisoners  of  war; 

.2'  Saddam  Hussein  should  be  tried  by  an 
international  tribunal  for  his  crimes  against 
.American  and  other  allied  prisoners  of  war; 
and 

(3)  under  no  circumstances  shouic  the  na- 
tions allied  against  Iraq  agree  to  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  Saddam  Hussein  would  resign 
as  president  of  Iraq  m  exchange  for  his  not 
being  prosecuted  for  war  crimes  against 
American  and  other  allied  military  person- 
nel. 


MOISES  MALDONADO.  WORKED 
FOR  HISPANICS'  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  or>e  of  the  firmest 
members  of  my  district  passed  away  He  was 
a  leader  proud  of  his  Puerto  Rican  tiack- 
ground  wtio  did  so  much  tor  ttie  Hispanic  peo- 
ple and  indeed  all  people  m  ClevelarxJ.  OH  I 
was  pleased  to  serve  with  Moises  on  vanous 
community  txiards.  He  was  my  neightxjr  and 
friend.  It  is  not  only  a  personal  loss  to  me,  but 
to  memtiers  of  my  community.  The  following  is 
the  eulogy  which  appeared  m  the  Plain  Deal- 
er; 
[From  the  Cleveland  lOHi  Plain  Dealer.  Jan. 

23.  1991] 

.Moises  Maldonado.  worked  for  Hispanics' 

Civil  Rights 

Moises  Maldonado  was  a  longtime  worker 
for  the  civil  rights  of  Hispanics  in  Cleveland. 
He  registered  voters  and  was  active  in  the 
fight  against  discrimination 

Mr  Maldonado.  69.  suffered  a  heart  attack 
and  died  Monday  while  playing  dominoes  at 
the  home  of  friends. 

He  came  here  from  Utuado.  Puerto  Rico,  in 
1951  and  worked  in  a  factory  and  as  a  truck 
driver 

He  told  friends  that  he  was  frustrated  by 
the  barriers  that  Puerto  Rican-Amertcans 
faced  in  Cleveland  He  became  an  active  vol- 
unteer m  civic  affairs  and  helped  found  sev- 
eral organizations.  He  was  a  four-term  presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish  American  Committee. 
the  first  president  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Friendly  Day  Committee,  chairman  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Democratic  Caucus  and  an 
elder  of  the  First  Hispanic  United  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr  Maldonado  was  a  Democratic  precinct 
committeeman  and  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  City  Council  from  old  Ward  8  m 
1973.  Politicans  sought  his  endorsement  be- 
cause of  the  credibility  it  carried  in  the  His- 
panic community  He  was  informaily  caiied 
the  Mayor  of  Chatham  Ave  .  the  near  West 
Side  street  where  he  lived  for  34  years 

He  worked  for  a  time  in  the  Cleveland  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs  and  resumed  ful'- 
time  volunteer  activities  after  he  retired  in 
1963  Mr  Maldonado  was  a  board  member  of 
the  Hispanic  Senior  Center  and  the  May 
Dugan  Multi-Service  Center  The  Ohio  Com- 
mission on  Spanish  Speaking  Affairs  gave 
him  an  award  in  1965  for  outstanding  service 
to  the  Ohio  Hispanic  community. 
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Mr.  Maldonado  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Vir- 
ginia. dau(fht*rs  Doris  McCartney  of  Morrls- 
vUle.  F'a  .  Carmen  N  Rodrltruez  of  Shelfleld 
Lake  and  Marian  Patran  of  Chicago,  sons. 
Rafael  of  Tucson,  .\rlz  ,  Henry  of  Shelbume, 
Ontario,  Angel  I.  of  Cleveland  and  Molses 
Jr.  of  New  Philadelphia:  his  mother  and  step- 
father, Maria  and  Maximo  Rosado;  17  grand- 
children; and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  at  U  a.m.  Friday  at  the 
First  Hispanic  United  Methodist  Church,  1965 
W   -Mth  St. 


PUT      OIL      COMPANY 
PROFITS      TO      WORK 
TAXPAYKRS 


WINDFALL 
FOR      US. 


HON.  PALI  L  KA.NJ0RSK1 

UF  PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/ .  JcinuuTij  23.  199} 

Mr  KANJORSKI  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  sec- 
ond halt  o(  1990  two  dramatic  events  oc- 
curred Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  and  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  invaded  the  pockets  ot 
American  consumers 

Before  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  the  average 
price  ol  a  tjarrel  ol  oil  in  '990  was  only  Si 6 
After  the  invasion  the  average  price  in  the  last 
quarter  of  '  990  rose  to  $29 

American  consumers  are  all  too  well  aware 
that  \he  multinational  oil  companies  wasted  no 
time  raising  ttie  price  at  the  pump  The  uf)- 
ward  ratchet  tiegan  tjelore  the  dust  in  the 
desert  had  time  to  settle 

The  multinational  oil  companies  have  |ust 
begun  releasing  their  fourth  quarter  1 990  pf  ofit 
figures  It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that 
their  profits  have  risen  taster  than  a  Patriot 
missile 

In  ttie  last  several  days  alone.  Amoco  an- 
nounced a  69  percent  increase  m  its  protts, 
while  Mobil  announced  a  46  percent  increase 
Each  company  made  more  than  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  m  one  quarter  alone  The  Washington 
Post  quotes  oil  industry  analysts  as  estimating 
that  average  industry  profits  will  increase  70 
percent  m  )ust  one  3-rr)onth  period 

These  pnces  and  profits  are  not  the  result  of 
brilliant  investment  decisions  by  the  multt- 
nalional  oil  companies  or  any  ma|or  invest- 
ments in  new  facilities,  equipment  or  explo- 
ration They  are  a  result  ol  Saddam  Husseins 
brutal  invasion  ol  Kuwait 

Shoukj  we  allow  the  multinational  oil  compa- 
nies to  profiteer  on  ttTe  misery  of  ottiers'' 

Shoukj  we  allow  them  to  enrich  themselves 
at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  struggling 
through  a  recession'' 

Sfx>ukj  we  alkjw  them  to  reap  this  windfall 
when  millions  ol  workers  are  unemployed  and 
senior  citizens  on  fixed  incomes  are  striving  to 
cope  with  doubte  digit  increases  in  their  heat 
ing  arxl  gasoline  tulls'' 

I  do  not  tielieve  we  should  allow  such  un- 
warranted profiteering  and  consequently  i 
have  introduced  H  R  460.  legislation  to  inn- 
pose  a  standby  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil 
whenever  the  price  of  oil  rises  above  certain 
benchmark  levels 

My  taM  IS  carefully  structured  to  allow  the  oil 
companies  reasonable — some  wouk3  even  say 
generous — profits,  to  drtlerentiate  tsetween 
new  oil  and  oW  oil — to  encourage  the  devetop- 
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ment  of  new  domestic  wells — to  differentiate 
between  the  ma|or  multinational  oil  companies 
and  the  small  independent  companies,  and  to 
differentiate  between  oil  that  is  easy  and  inex- 
pensive to  extract  from  the  ground,  and  oil 
which  IS  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain 

If  prices  stay  low  the  windfall  profit  tax  will 
not  impose  any  txjrden  on  the  oil  companies 
If  [Vices  resume  their  upward  spiral,  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  will  txinq  m  billions  for  American 
taxpayers 

H  R  460  IS  based  on  the  original  windfall 
profit  tax  enacted  m  response  to  the  first  Arab 
oil  embargo,  a  tax  which  returne<1  more  than 
S80  tullion  in  unjustified  and  unearned  profits 
to  U  S  taxpayers  The  original  lax  was  re- 
pealed in  the  late  1980s  when  we  allowed 
Ourselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  ot 
complacency 

By  building  on  the  original  windfall  (xofit  tcW, 
H  R  460  utilizes  the  well  estatjiished  defini- 
tions of  various  types  of  oil.  the  size  of  ma)or 
versus  independent  oil  companies,  and  meth- 
ods for  determining  t>ase  prices  The  tiattles 
over  these  issues  arxl  (definitions  will  not  have 
to  be  fought  out  again 

I  wouW  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
summary  of  H.R.  460  and  an  explanation  of 
how  it  operates; 

Benejits  A  Windfall  Profits  Tax  raises  sub- 
stantial revenues  without  imposing  any  ad- 
ditional burden  on  average  taxpayers.  It  uses 
definitions  and  mechanisms  from  prior  law 
which  are  well  understood,  easy  to  Imple- 
ment, and  alx)ve  all.  fair  It  turns  adversity 
Into  an  asset. 

Rnenues:  More  than  115  billion  a  year 
would  l)e  raised  by  a  Windfall  Profits  tax  as- 
suming an  oil  price  of  $3(Vbarrel  and  thus  a 
windfall  of  M.5&t)arrel  and  a  tax  rate  of  60 
percent  of  the  windfall  ithe  midpoint  tie- 
tween  the  rates  on  major  oil  companies  and 
independents).  Between  1960  and  198a  iwhen 
the  original  Windfall  Profits  Tax  was  re- 
pealedi  it  raised  $80  billion,  with  a  high  of 
more  than  $22  billion  In  1982.  This  Is  enough 
to  pay  for  the  entire  savings  and  loan  clean- 
up In  less  than  a  decade  In  addition,  for 
every  dollar  the  price  of  oil  rises  over  $30 
barrel  an  extra  $3  billion  is  generated 

Effect  on  Future  CHI  Production  and  Ezplo- 
radon  None  since  the  market  price  of  oil  Is 
still  t>elow  the  base  price  of  "new  "  oil  In  ad- 
dition, even  if  the  market  price  did  rise 
atx)ve  the  base  price,  the  tax  rate  on  "new" 
oil  is  relatively  low  and  producers  would  still 
receive  more  than  twice  as  much  for  each 
barrel  as  they  did  only  a  few  months  ago. 
more  than  enough  of  an  Incentive  to  keep 
drilling 

Impact  on  Oil  Prices  and  Conxumers  None 
since  it  only  taxes  windfall  profits  and  the 
oil  companies  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
raise  the  price  of  oil  atiove  the  level  set  by 
the  cartel  Consumers  are  already  paying 
higher  prices,  it  Is  up  to  us  to  recapture  part 
of  the  oil  companies'  windfall  profits  As  re- 
cent events  have  amply  demonstrated,  oil 
prices  only  rachet  up.  While  companies  al 
ways  pass  Increases  in  wholesale  prices  along 
to  consumers,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  pass  along 
decreases 

Mechanism  The  Windfall  Profits  Tax  dl 
vides  all  oil  Into  three  tiers  Tier  I  cold" 
oili.  Tier  11  (oil  from  stripper  wells  and  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  i  and  Tier  III 
I  "new  oil  and  expensive  to  extract  heavy 
and  tertiary  oUi 

A  tax  is  imposed  on  the  difference  Ijetween 
the  actual  sales  price  and  a  "tiase  "  or  rea- 
sonable price  established  before  the  oil  car- 
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tel  started  manipulating  supplies  and  prices. 
Tier  I  has  the  lowest  "base  "  price,  while  Tier 
III  has  the  highest  tiase  price  Base  prices  are 
adjusted  quarterly  for  inflation,  and  Tier  111 
"new'  oil  receives  a  special  adjustment  2 
percent  alxjve  the  rat.e  of  inflation 

Tier  I  windfall  profits  are  tAxed  al  a  higher 
rat*  than  Tier  II  or  Tier  III  windfall  profits 
Tier  I  and  Tier  II  windfall  profits  of  small 
independent  producers  are  also  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  windfall  profits  of  major 
multinational  oil  companies. 
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Example  with  oil  at  SM^arrei  Tier  III  (new) 
oil  Is  not  taxed  at  all  because  the  base  price 
is  atxjve  the  sales  price  For  Tier  II  oil,  the 
windfall  is  $3ft  $26  25  or  $3  75 'barrel,  major 
producers  pay  a  tax  of  60  percent  of  that 
windfall  i$2  2Sbarre!i  and  indpendente  pay  a 
tax  of  30  percent  of  their  windfall  i$l  ll'bar- 
reli  For  Tier  I  loldi  oil.  the  windfall  is  $30- 
$21  50  or  $8  50'barrel,  major  producers  pay  a 
tax  of  70  percent  of  that  windfall  ($5  9Sbar- 
reli,  and  Independents  pay  a  tax  of  50  percent 
of  their  windfall  ($4  25 barrel  i 


MAY  HIS  DREAM  FINALLY 
BECOME  REALITY 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OK  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  199! 

Mr.  GINGRICH  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  I 
sat  in  the  Etienezer  Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta, 
joining  with  many  in  paying  tritxrte  to  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  It  has  t>een  over  20 
yearc  since  Dr  King  shared  his  dream  of  ra- 
cial equality  with  us  It  is  prolourxlty  disturt>ng, 
however,  to  realize  how  far  we  still  are  from 
realizing  Dr   King's  dream 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
edilonal  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  which 
paints  a  poignant  and  disturtHng  picture  of  just 
one  of  the  disparties  affecting  Afncan-Anr>eri- 
cans  If  we  are  to  have  true  equality  in  Amer- 
ica, we  cannot  continue  to  ignore  such  shock- 
ing statistics  which  dramaticalty  limit  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  young  chiWren  in  America 

A  child's  opportunities  should  not  be  limited 
on  thie  day  they  are  bom.  The  quality  of  life  for 
AfncarvAmericans  shoukj  rx)t  be  worse  today 
than  It  was  20  years  ago  Dr  King  gave  mil- 
lions of  Americans  hope  for  their  future — and 
we  must  preserve  that  hope  and  guarantee 
every  American  a  future 

I  hope  tf^t  as  each  of  us  takes  time  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  legacy  of  Dr  King, 
we  will  realize  fxjw  far  away  from  Dr  King's 
dream  our  country  truly  is.  It  is  my  hope  that 
next  year  when  I  walk  up  ttie  stairs  to  the 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  I  will  know  that  Dr. 
King's  dream  is  one  step  closer  to  becoming 
a  reality 
TiHi  Many  African-Americans  Die  Too  Soon 

The  enduring  legacy  of  America's  history 
of    racism    shows    itaelf   most    clearly— and 
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most  unfortunately— in  statistics  reflecting 
the  sad  state  of  health  among  African-Amer- 
icans If  racial  equality  is  ever  to  have  any 
real  meaning  in  this  country,  the  nation 
must  tackle  the  circumstances  that  create 
this  dreadful  disparity. 

Two  recent  studies  convey  the  distressing 
news  The  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics announced  this  week  that  life  expect- 
ancy for  black  people  in  the  United  States 
has  dropped  substantially,  continuing  a  four- 
year  decline.  Afric^in-Amencan  babies  born 
In  1984  could  be  expected  to  live  for  69  7 
years,  while  white  babies  born  that  year 
could  be  expected  ui  live  for  75  3  years  But, 
while  white  babies  born  in  1988  are  expected 
to  live  for  75  6  years,  black  babies  born  last 
year  are  expected  to  live  69  2  years 

Another  study  shows  that  thousands  of  Im- 
poverished blacks  die  in  the  prime  of  life 
from  illnesses  that  could  be  cured  or  treated 
by  routine  medical  care  While  the  V.S  pop- 
ulation IS  only  about  13  percent  black. 
blacks  made  up  80  percent  of  the  premature 
deaths  in  the  study  by  the  International 
Journal  of  Epidemiology,  which  surveyed 
deaths  from  a  dozen  disorders  that  normally 
are  not  lethal  if  treated  early. 

African-Americans  are  disproportionately 
poor,  with  less  access  to  health  care  The 
federal  government  must  step  up  efforts  to 
provide  access  to  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
purchase  private  health  insurance  Congress 
has  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  re- 
quiring Medicaid  to  cover  all  poor  children 
through  the  age  of  18  by  the  year  2001 

Some  social  ills  that  afflict  African- Ameri- 
cans disproportionately  and  lessen  their 
chances  for  long,  healthy  lives  are  more 
complicated  than  a  simple  lack  of  access  to 
medical  care  For  example,  deaths  from 
AIDS,  alcohol-  and  drug-related  causes  and 
homicide  among  blacks  have  risen.  Those  ills 
are  all  related  U)  high  rates  of  poverty. 

If  the  nation  is  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
health  for  blacks,  then,  it  must  work  to  im- 
prove their  overall  quality  of  life  In  the  long 
run.  that  will  be  beneficial  not  only  for  black 
Americans  but  also  for  the  entire  country, 
which  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  healthier 
and.  therefore  more  productive,  citizenry. 
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For  the  last  hall  century,  Italy  has  also  been 
caught  in  the  crossfire  of  other  people's  corv 
flicts,  whether  in  terms  of  active  defense  from 
internal  concerns  or  in  terms  of  terrorism  that 
has  external  causes,  but  internal  etiects  on  its 
own  people. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  today 
that  we  acknowledge  the  special  contributions 
t)eing  made  by  the  nation  of  Italy  as  part  of 
the  international  coalition  in  the  gulf  region 
and  to  thank  the  people  of  Italy,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  nations  taking  pari  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  for  their  efforts. 
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ITALY'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  GULF 
CONFLICT 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GAliO 

OF  NEW  JER.SEy 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  personal  pride  in  the  active  participation  of 
the  nation  of  Italy  in  the  multinational  force 
currently  engaged  in  the  gulf  conflict. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  front 
line  involvement  of  other  nations  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

And,  we  have  heard  the  concerns  being  ex- 
pressed in  this  body  and  elsewfiere  about  the 
less  than  full  participation  by  ottier  nations 
with  strategic  interests  in  the  gulf  regk)n. 

But.  the  role  of  Italian  air  power  and  the 
overall  support  of  the  nation  of  Italy  for  our 
joint  efforts  also  deserve  a  greater  measure  of 
our  public  appreciation  tlnan  has  been  here- 
tofore offered. 

Because  of  its  strategic  location.  Italy  has 
been  a  leader  among  nat)ons  in  ttie  Mediterra- 
nean for  centuries. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ARAB-AMERICAN 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIG.VN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  concern 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  the  Arab-Amencan  commu- 
nity in  Michigan  and  around  the  country.  While 
I  understand  and  support  the  FBI's  efforts  to 
deter  and  prevent  any  terrorist  activity  in  the 
United  Slates.  I  object  to  any  shotgun  inves- 
tigative approach  to  this  sensitive  issue.  By 
interviewing  such  a  broad  range  of  Arab- 
American  community  and  business  leaders  to 
determine  their  knowledge  of  any  potential  ter- 
ronst  activities  in  the  United  States,  the  FBI 
coukj  not  but  help  cast  aspersions  on  all  2'/i? 
million  Arab-Amencans  and  heighten  fears 
within  the  Arab-American  community  of  pxis- 
sible  repnsals  against  memtiers  of  their  com- 
munity. 

In  my  congressional  district.  Arat>Americans 
have  been  a  vibrant  (jart  of  our  society  since 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  TcxJay.  they 
count  among  their  members  some  of  our  com- 
munity's nriost  successful  businesspeople.  our 
foremost  attorneys,  doctors,  professors,  teach- 
ers: and  our  most  generous  philanthropists. 
Our  community  has  Indeed  been  greatly  en- 
riched by  the  presence  of  Arat)-Amencans. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
editonals  on  this  issue  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  I  have  also 
included  statements  from  the  Amencan  Arab 
Heritage  Council  of  Flint.  Ml,  and  the  Flint 
Jewish  Federation.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  on  this  important  issue  of  civil  rights  ot  mi- 
norities in  the  United  States,  the  Flint  commu- 
nity stands  united  and  steadfast  in  the  defense 
of  the  full  constitutional  rights  of  all  Amerk^ans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the 
FBI's  task  to  fight  terrorism  in  a  derrxxa-acy 
such  as  we  have  here  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  foundation  of  our  derrxxiracy  Is 
our  respect  for  and  stricl  enforcement  of  our 
civil  rights  as  provkjed  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution. As  the  Post  editorial  states,  "Arab- 
Amencans  have  the  right  to  be  accepted  and 
treated  as  individuals,  and  tfie  Government 
has  a  constitutional  duty  to  observe  and  pro- 
tect that  right."  I  strongly  urge  FBI  Director 
William  Sessions  and  his  agents  carry  out 
their  tasks  with  the  utnxjst  care  and  sensitivity 
to  the  constitutional  nghts  of  all  Americans. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  16.  1991] 

Singling  Oit  Arab  Americans 
The  Gulf  crisis  has  raised  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism—instigated by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
directed  against  Amencan  targets  both 
abroad  and  m  this  country  Hence,  the  in- 
creased security  at  federal  buildings  and  air- 
ports, and  the  decision  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  photograph 
and  fingerprint  visitors  holding  Iraq;  and 
Kuwaiti  passports  These  have  been  telling 
signs  of  a  nation  assuming  a  wartime  foot- 
ing. Given  the  pronouncements  out  of  Bagh- 
dad, these  countermeasures  are  inconvenient 
but  necessary  security  precautions  against 
possible  terrorist  attacks. 

Yet  it  IS  exactly  at  times  such  as  these 
that  government  must  take  care  not  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  rights  and  freedom  of  its  citi- 
zens Regrettably,  that  may  have  happened 
last  week  during  the  course  of  a  special  Fed- 
era'  Bureau  of  Investigation  program  focused 
on  Arab  Americans. 

FBI  agents  contacted  more  than  200  Arab- 
American  business  and  community  leaders 
across  the  country,  ostensibly  to  inform 
them  of  the  bureau's  intention  to  protect 
them  against  any  backlash  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis.  Investigation  and  prosecuting 
hate  crimes  and  ethnicaily  motivated  vio- 
lence spawned  by  Middle  Elasl  turbulence  is  a 
'.egitimate  Job  of  federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, so  that  aspect  of  the  bureau  s  initia- 
tive was  welcomed  by  Arab  Americans.  But 
FBI  agents  also  used  the  occasion  to  gather 
intelligence  about  possible  terrorist  threats. 
This  IS  where  the  FBI  quickly  wore  out  its 
welcome. 

Organizations  representing  Arab  Amen- 
cans  contend  that  agents  asked  citizens 
about  their  political  beliefs,  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  their  knowledge  or  suspicions  about 
possible  terrorism.  Deputy  Attorney  General 
William  P  Barr  denies  any  FBI  intention  to 
intimidate  Arab  Americans,  as  some  commu- 
nity leaders  fear.  "At  the  same  time,"  he 
says,  "in  the  light  of  the  terrorist  threats 
it  is  only  prudent  to  solicit  information 
about  potential  terrorist  activity  and  to  re- 
quest the  future  assistance  of  these  individ- 
uals." 

But  why  does  the  government  presume 
that  Americans  of  Arab  descent  should  know 
about  "potential  terrorist  activity"  or  that 
this  group  of  Americans  is  any  more  knowl- 
edgeable at)out  such  activity  than  any  other' 
FBI  spokesman  TTiomas  F  Jones  says  it's 
because  the  bureau  is  aware  of  a  numtier  of 
terrorist  organizations  in  the  United  States 
that  "consist  of  people  of  Middle  Ea.st  de- 
scent" and  that  the  "possibility  exists  that 
[terrorists]  are  living  in  Arab-American 
communities."  In  that  way,  he  said,  Arab 
Americans  "could  come  into  possession  of  in- 
formation on  potential  terrorist  acts." 

It  is  a  perilously  flimsy  rationale  It  leaves 
the  US  government  wide  open  to  the  accu- 
sation that  it  is  dividing  AmericAns  by  eth- 
nic background  and  singling  out  one  group 
as  a  suspect  class  If  that  were  true,  the  gov- 
ernment's conduct  would  clearly  be  constitu- 
tionally offensive  and  morally  repugnant.  To 
imply  t.hat  Arab  Americans — some  of  whom 
are  members  of  families  that  have  been  in 
this  country  since  the  turn  of  the  century- 
may  have  a  special  link  to  terrorists  is  both 
insidious  and  harmful.  Tte  government  can- 
not go  around  making  judgments  and  pre- 
sumptions about  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
their  descent. 

Like  al!  Americans.  Arab  Americans  have 
the  right  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  indi- 
viduals, and  the  government  has  a  cocstitu- 
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tional  duty  to  observe  and  protect  that 
riffhl  Neither  should  the  government  invade 
the  privacy  or  trample  the  dignity  of  one 
class  of  citizens.  What  Is  being  seen  now  re- 
calls the  negative  stereotyping  that  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  shameful  treatment  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  during 
World  War  II  Such  stereotyping,  with  all  Its 
ugly  an<l  unfair  implications,  should  not  be 
allowed  tx)  take  hold 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Jan  10.  1991] 
Crisis  Is  No  Excuse  for  Arab  Harassment 
With  an  Iraqi  war  looming,  it  Is  only  prop- 
er for  the  FBI  In  metropolitan  Detroit,  the 
home  of  one  of  the  largest  Arab  populations 
ouulde  the  Middle  East,  to  put  its  ear  to  the 
ground.  It  Is  conceivable  that  some  terrorist 
organization  might  try  some  mischief  in  U.S. 
territory  Such  threats  have  been  made,  and 
they  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  agency  that  is 
In  charge  of  counterespionage  and  anti-ter- 
rorist activities  Inside  the  United  States. 

What  the  FBI  does  not  have  a  mandate  to 
do,  though,  is  to  launch  a  campaign  of  har- 
assment and  intimidation  against  a  whole 
group  of  metro  Detroit  residents  only  be- 
cause of  their  ethnic  origin.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  what  the  local  FBI  office  seems  to  be 
doing. 

Hal  Helterhoff.  the  agent  In  charge  of  the 
Michigan  FBI  office,  announced  a  program 
Monday  of  questioning  members  of  the  Arab 
community  In  order  to  solicit  "their  co- 
operation in  assessing  the  potential  for  ter- 
rorism." Far  from  making  everyone  feel 
more  secure,  Mr  Helterhoffs  action  raises 
several  disturbing  questions. 

If  confidential  Information  Is  really  what 
the  agency  Is  after,  why  the  hype?  Does  the 
FBI  truly  believe  that  the  liest  way  to  secure 
cooperation  from  a  tightly  knit  community 
In  East  Dearborn  Is  to  single  it  out  and  anger 
and  frighten  It  by  spreading  suspicion  about 
If  And  what  about  the  civil  rlghu  of  Arab 
Americans? 

The  FBI  must^-especially  In  times  such  as 
these — develop  sources.  Investigate  clues  and 
plan  for  all  sorts  of  contingencies,  Including 
terrorist  attacks.  The  agency  is  paid  to  be  a 
little  paranoid  about  Americans'  safety.  But 
fanning  paranoia  about  Arabs  and  Arab 
Americans  is  disgraceful  and 

conterproductlve,  and  must  end  imme- 
diately. 

[Press  release  from  the  American  Arab 
Heritage  Council) 

Fli.st.  MI.  January  IS.  1991. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
again  been  guilty  of  Invidious  discrimination 
against  Americans  of  Arabic  origin. 

In  previous  years  they  conducted  "Oper- 
ation Boulder"  in  which  they  singled  out 
Arab  Americans  for  disgraceful  investigation 
methods  The  plan  was  cut  short  by  litiga- 
tion instituted  against  them  by  one  of  their 
victims  Later  they  instituted  Arab  scam. 
"Abscam"  In  which  agents  disguised  as 
phony  wealthy  ".Arabs'  attempted  to  bribe 
selected  U  S  Congressmen 

Apparently  not  having  learned  anything 
from  those  experiences,  the  FBI  has  recently 
announced  its  intention  to  Interview  leaders 
of  the  Arab  American  Community  for  infor- 
mation concerning  possible  acts  of  terrorism 
in  this  country  The  plan  implies  that  Arab 
Americans  are  somehow  Involved  in  acts  of 
terrtirlsm  No  ethnli  group  In  .\merica  has  a 
better  record  of  patriotism  and  fidelity  to 
this  country  than  do  .\rab  Americans 

Negative  stereotyping  of  Arab  Americans 
by  our  own  government  Is  at  best  reprehen- 
sible   It  IS  reminiscent  of  the  World  War  n 
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imprisonment  of  Japanese  Americans  whose 
loyalty  should  never  have  been  questioned. 

Arab  Americans  throughout  the  country 
have  been  victims  of  racially  inspired  at- 
tacks by  psyco  patriots  The  actions  of  the 
FBI  encourage  such  antl  Arab  American  at- 
titudes. Judge  Newblatt  Imposed  sentence  of 
Imprisonment  upon  a  person  convicted  of 
harassment  of  Arab  Americans  In  the  Flint 
area.  In  doing  so  he  made  It  clear  to  that 
person  that  what  he  had  done  was  not  an  act 
of  patriotism  but  was  contrary  to  everything 
that  this  country  stands  for  as  a  free  and 
pluralistic  society. 

Our  stand  against  such  discrimination 
serves  every  minority  that  Is  a  potential  vic- 
tim. 

Arab  Americans  note  their  appreciation  to 
the  Flint  Jewish  Federation  for  their  resolu- 
tion expressing  condemnation  of  racially  in- 
spired antl  Arab  American  attacks  and  the 
negative  Impact  of  recent  government  activ- 
ity. 

ANTHONY  J    MANSOfR. 

ChaiTman,  AAHC 

Fli.nt.  MI.  JaniMTv  14.  1991 

(Press  release  from  the  Flint  Jewish 
Federation) 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 
of  Flint  (JCRC),  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Flint  Jewish  Federation,  the  umbrella  orga- 
nization for  the  organized  Jewish  Commu- 
nity of  Flint  today  adopted  a  statement  con 
demning  the  recent  attacks  on  Arab  Ameri- 
cans In  a  number  of  cities  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  these  concerns,  the 
JCRC  expressed  concerns  relating  to  any 
open  ended  government  plan  aimed  at  lead- 
ers of  any  specific  ethnic  community,  in  this 
case  the  American-Arabic  community  that 
may  have  a  negative  Impact  on  the  greater 
community's  perception  of  Arab  Americans 
Rather,  the  JCRC  call  upon  "the  appropriate 
agencies  of  government  to  protect  the  rights 
and  safety  of  Arab  Americans,  and  to  pros- 
ecute and  punish  those  who  have  acted 
criminally  against  them." 

The  full  text  of  the  JCRC  statement  fol- 
lows: 

"The  JCRC  of  Flint  condemns  recent  na- 
tion-wide attacks,  both  verbal  and  physical. 
on  Arab  Americans  The  democratic  and  cul- 
tural pluralism  Inherent  In  .American  society 
is  center  to  the  security  and  well  being  of  all 
groups  and  Individuals  comprising  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country  Strong  feelings  devel- 
oped by  the  current  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  cannot  be  allowed  to  serve  as  the  source 
of  hostile  feelings  that  might  lead  to  the 
hostile  actions  aimed  at  Americans  of  the 
Arab  descent. 

We  are  concerned  that  an  open  ended  gov- 
ernment plan  to  interview  leaders  of  the 
American  Arabic  community  may  have  a 
negative  Impact  on  the  greater  community's 
perception  of  Arab  Americans  The  constitu- 
tional protections  that  guarantee  the  secu 
rity  of  all  minorities  are  t)est  protected  and 
furthered  In  an  atmosphere  of  open  discus 
sion.  free  expression  and  absence  of  bias  and 
bigotry  All  manifestations  of  bigotry  and 
bias  are  unacceptable  and  group  stereotypes 
must  be  rejected  and  repudiated 

The  JCRC  further  calls  upon  the  appro 
priat.e  agencies  of  government  to  protect  the 
rights  and  safety  of  Arab  Americans  and  Ui 
prosecute  and  punish  those  who  have  acted 
criminally  in  that  regard  Furthermore,  the 
JCRC  urges  all  members  of  our  community 
to    exercise    sensitivity    toward    our    Arab- 
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American  neighbors  during  this  difficult  and 
painful  period  for  our  country   " 

David  Ni'ssbaum. 
Exeruttve  Director. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROSCOE  R.  NIX 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF^SEI^ATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mrs  MORELLA  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr  Roscoe  R  Nix  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  after  10  years  of  invaluable 
service  as  president  of  the  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty. MD,  branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  [NAACP] 
His  tenure  as  president  is  characterized  by 
growth  in  membership,  outreach  programs, 
and  community  involvement  He  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  gala  thank  you  dinner  on  January 
26.  1991 

Roscoe  R  Nix  has  distinguished  himself 
with  a  long  and  impressive  record  of  advocacy 
tor  human  rights  and  social  )ustce  In  less 
than  a  year  as  executive  director  of  the  Mary- 
land Human  Rights  Commission,  he  strength- 
ened and  retxjilt  what  had  previously  been  an 
inefficient  agency,  establishing  a  rapport  with 
the  States  black  communities  and  boosting 
the  agency's  reputation  and  morale  As  a  civil 
rights  worVer,  he  picketed  segregated  res- 
taurants in  Silver  Spring,  MD,  and  lobbied  for 
lair  housing  to  correct  the  discriminatory  p>rac- 
tices  of  landlords  in  Montgomery  County  Dur- 
ing his  administration  at  the  NAACP,  he  initi- 
ated studies  of  ttie  negative  impact  of  the  US 
trade  imbalance  on  black  employment  and  of 
the  declining  enrollment  and  graduation  rates 
of  black  males  in  Maryland  institutions  of  high- 
er education 

Scholarship  always  has  been  high  on  his 
agenda,  lor  this  magna  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Howard  University  has  been  an  outspoken 
champion  of  excellent  and  equitable  education 
for  minorities  in  Montgomery  County.  In  1974, 
tie  became  the  lone  black  elected  member  of 
the  county  school  board,  and  m  1983,  he  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  creation  of  the  Saturday 
school,  a  program  in  which  black  students  re- 
ceive tutonng  and  counseling  in  order  to  inv 
prove  their  grades  and  attitudes  toward  edu- 
cation 

Roscoe  R  Nix  is  an  individualist.  Mr, 
Speaker  He  is  a  man  who  believes  in  equal 
opportunity  lor  all  rnen  and  women,  and  he 
uphokJs  the  virtues  of  thrift  and  hard  wor^  as 
the  best  means  to  achieve  ecorxxntc  inde- 
pendence and  social  equality  Throughout  his 
life,  he  has  dared  to  challenge  injustice,  and 
his  tireless  work  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  black  Amencans,  fias  benefited  all  Amen- 
cans  I  am  proud  ttiat  he  resides  in  the  distnct 
that  I  represent  in  Congress,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  add  my  voice  to  the  praises  of  friends, 
colleagues,  and  family  wtx)  gather  to  salute 
him. 
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Hi  SUPPORT  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  RANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  22. 
1918,  the  leaders  of  the  Independent  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  completed  a  docuriient 
known  as  the  "Fourth  Universal,"  proclaiming 
the  Ukraine's  independence  from  Russia. 
Today  IS  the  73d  anniversary  of  this  event. 

One  year  later,  the  Western  Ukrainian  Re- 
public— made  up  of  territones  which  were  for- 
merly part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire — 
united  with  the  eastern  Ukraine  to  form  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic  with  a  population 
of  over  35  million  people.  Unfortunately,  the 
life  of  this  independent  state  was  brief,  as  the 
Russian  armies,  under  the  command  of  Lenin, 
took  control  of  the  Ukraine  and  forced  it  to  be- 
come part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1922. 

What  we  have  seen  over  the  past  year, 
however,  is  that  this  union  is  not  as  united  as 
we  had  been  led  to  tjelieve.  During  1988  and 
1989,  when  Mikhail  Gorbachev  was  fulfilling 
his  promises  of  allowing  greater  fxjiitical  free- 
dom, we  saw  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  that 
many  of  the  republics  in  fact  want  to  be  com- 
pletely free  of  Moscow's  domination. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  learned  this  month 
that  President  Gorbachev  has  no  intention  of 
allowing  those  republics  to  choose  their  own 
fate.  Instead,  he  has  resorted  to  brutal,  Stalin- 
ist tactics  to  crush  the  Baltic  independence 
movements  under  the  heel  of  army  boots  and 
tank  treads 

Although  the  Ukraine  has  not  suffered  to 
this  extent — at  least  not  yet — some  of  the 
leaders  of  that  region's  independence  move- 
ment have  tjeen  arrested  and  scheduled  for 
trial  based  on  trumped-up  charges.  Such  ar- 
rests are  obviously  designed  to  intimidate  the 
independence  movement  m  the  Ukraine  be- 
fore it  becomes  necessary  to  use  force. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  mon- 
itor the  situation  in  the  Baltics  and  the  Ukraine 
very  carefully.  We  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
demned by  history  as  nien  and  women  who 
did  not  speak  out  for  those  being  oppressed 
by  tfie  Soviet  regime  We  have  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  ttie  voices  in  suppwrt  of  freedom 
not  only  here,  but  also  atxoad 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  January  23.  199] 

Ms  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's actons  in  the  Persian  Gult  and  last 
weekerxj's  crackdown  by  the  Soviet  Goverrv 
ment  on  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  have  struck  a 
nerve  in  the  free  world  and  reminded  us  of  the 
costs  that  too  often  comes  with  gaining  and 
nnaintaining  one's  freedom. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  movement  toward 
political  pluralism  by  the  Soviet  Union  led 
many  of  us  to  tselieve  that  we  were  truly  on 
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the  verge  of  glasnost.  But  in  1  week,  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Soviet  Army,  with  the  tacit 
approval  by  Moscow,  against  these  peaceful 
Baltic  repuWk^s  fiave  once  again  leopardized 
East-West  relations. 

Latvian  filmmaker  Andris  Slapins  was  shot 
in  the  head  while  he  simply  pointed  a  camera 
to  document  this  story  and  report  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Slapins  posed  no  threat  to  the 
oncoming  troops,  but  he  was  shot  in  cold 
blood,  murdered  for  showing  the  world  the 
pain  and  atrocities  of  the  Latvian  people. 

Mr.  Gorbachev's  canpaign  of  perestroika 
and  glasnost  was  fjraised  worldwide.  His  ef- 
forts to  remedy  the  inadequacies  of  the  Com- 
munist government,  including  his  deasion  to 
retrieve  his  troops  from  Afghanistan  and  Eu- 
rope, did  not  go  unnoticed.  The  Norwegian 
Nobel  Committee  recognized  these  efforts  and 
t)estowed  to  him  the  1990  Peace  Pnze. 

But  was  this  effort  first  a  campaign  and  the 
words  perestroika  and  glasnost  merely  slo- 
gans? Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  its  resolve  and  true 
motives,  they  are  retreating  from  the  ideals  of 
dennocracy  and  returning  to  the  iron  fist  of 
communism.  I  support  this  resolution  which 
calls  on  President  Gorbachev  to  cease  imme- 
diately the  use  of  force  against  the  fieople  of 
these  democratically-elected  governments, 
and  I  urge  the  President  to  consider  not  at- 
tending next  month's  summit  scheduled  in 
Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  that  we  must  judge  the 
Soviet  Union  not  just  by  the  good  words  or 
even  by  the  seemingly  good  deeds  of  the  nrx)- 
ment.  Even  as  Gorbachev  has  shown  a  fnend- 
ly  face  toward  ttie  West  in  the  past,  the  Soviet 
Government  continues  to  repress  its  own  peo- 
ple. We  must  maintain  our  commitment  to  the 
universal  nature  of  our  Bill  of  Rights. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BATTERY  E,  2D 
BATTALION.   14TH  MARINES 


HON.  GEORGE  L  SANGMEISTER 

OF  ILLI.VDIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  of  Battery  E. 
2d  Battalion,  14th  Marines,  a  Reserve  unit  that 
early  tomorrow  will  ship  out  from  Joliet,  IL,  to 
Camp  Pendleton.  CA.  and  then  perhaps  on  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  brave  sokjiers.  many  of  whom  are 
my  constituents,  have  been  suddenly  uprooted 
from  their  jobs,  from  their  friends,  and  from 
their  loved  ones  in  answer  to  their  Nation's 
call.  Despite  the  prospect  of  months  away 
from  their  homes  and,  yes.  tfie  possible  ngors 
of  battle,  these  mannes  have  fulfilled  their  duty 
without  complaint. 

Tonight,  the  people  of  my  district  and  sur- 
rounding areas  will  bid  farewell  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  detachment  with  a  sendotf  rally  at 
Joliet  West  High  School.  This  rally  will  include 
marching  bands,  cok)r  guards,  and  all  the  hon- 
ors this  unit  so  richly  deserves.  Because  of 
our  pressing  txisiness  here,  I  will  not  be  able 
to  piersonally  wish  ttiese  brave  men  well  upon 
their  departure.  However,  I  know  the  people  of 
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my  district  will  more  than  make  up  for  my  ab- 
sence with  their  enthusiastic  show  of  support. 
I  hope  that  after  ttie  bands  stop  playing  and 
the  colors  are  lowered  tonight  we  will  not  for- 
get ttie  sacnfices  of  these  marines  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ottier  service  men 
and  women  who  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or 
who  may  soon  be  there  in  service  to  tfieir  fel- 
low citizens.  Let  us  keep  tfiese  courageous 
Americans  and  their  families  in  our  thoughts 
and  prayers  and  let  us  hope  they  will  soon  re- 
turn to  ttie  place  they  call  home. 


A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  BILENGUAJL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  BUI  EMERSON 

OF  misso'l'r; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  199J 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  bilingual  edu- 
cation IS,  in  theory,  a  good  thing.  It  can  prove 
to  be  a  useful  tool  to  help  every  student  in 
America  learn  English  and  thus  become 
equipped  to  fully  partake  in  American  culture, 
commerce,  and  polibcs — all  of  which  are  corv 
ducted  primarily  in  English. 

Bilingual  education  has,  unfortunately,  failed 
to  live  up  to  its  potential.  It  has  failed  our  soa- 
ety  at  large,  and  it  has  failed  those  students 
who  relied  on  their  p>ut>lic  education  in  Amer- 
ica to  teach  them  to  become  part  of  a  larger 
society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  take  a  close  look  at  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  bilingual  education  in  the  coming 
months.  The  following  excerpt  from  profes- 
sional educator  and  recent  gut)ematonal  carv 
didate  John  Sutler's  txx)k.  "Straiglit  Shooting." 
offers  a  unique  perspective  on  the  issue. 

I  would  call  attention  to  ttie  fact  that  Mr 
Siltjer  strongly  supports  nxire  and  better 
teaching  of  foreign  languages,  as  do  I  and 
many  other  advocates  of  official  English.  As 
he  states: 

[D}eveloping  .America  as  a  multilingual 
country  in  no  way  requires  depriving  it  of  a 
national  language,  m  European  countries, 
the  possession  of  a  national  language  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a  high  degree  of 
multillngualism. 

There  is  no  reason  why  America  shoukj  not 
tie  able  to  make  ttie  same  boast. 

Straight  Shooting — What's  Wrong  With 

a.merica  and  how  to  fix  it 

(By  John  Silber) 

Bilingual  education  also  poses  problems. 
At  stake  are  the  futures  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  whose  native  language  Is 
not  English.  Our  national  cultural  heritage 
is  likewise  at  stake. 

The  motive  behind  bilingual  education  is 
praiseworthy.  We  are  properly  concerned  to 
educate  all  children  no  matter  what  their 
native  language  But  our  approach  has  been 
seriously  confused,  and  one  of  the  casualties 
of  this  confusion  is  the  failure  to  bring  all 
children  to  a  level  of  competence  ic  English 

School  systems  spend  huge  amounts  of 
money — some  of  it  from  their  own  budgets. 
much  of  it  from  the  federal  budget— on  bilin- 
gual education.  A  great  deal  of  this  money  is 
wasted  in  scattered  programs  that  have  no 
common  goal  and  produce  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Bilingual  education  can  have  only  one 
valid  goal    the  achievement  of  genuine  com- 
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petency    In    reading,    writing,    hearing,    and 
speaking  the  English   language    Thus  it  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  bilingual  education 
It  Is  the  education  of  non-English-speaking 
children  In  the  language  of  their  country 

Parents  understand  this  Many  Chinese 
and  Vietnamese  families  in  particular  want 
no  part  of  today's  misdirected  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs.  They  put  their  children 
Into  English-speaking  classrooms  so  that 
they  can  become  fluent  In  English  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  eventually  graduate  at  the 
top  of  their  class  from  West  Point,  or 
achieve  goals  equally  as  distinguished.  This 
Is  not  because  they  are  anxious  to  leave 
their  cultural  heritage  behind,  or  because 
they  are  ashamed  of  their  background.  They 
remain  very  aware  of  their  cultural  heritage, 
more  so  than  many  other  ethnic  groups,  but 
they  recognize  that  their  ability  to  compete 
and  thrive  In  America  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  learning  English. 

Of  course,  this  awareness  is  not  confined  to 
the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese.  Concerned  par- 
ents from  all  ethnic  groups  realize  that  It  Is 
essential  for  their  children  to  grow  up  speak- 
ing English 

The  most  succinct  and  telling  statement  1 
have  heard  on  the  subject  came  from  Ernesto 
Ortiz,  a  foreman  on  a  south  Texas  ranch,  who 
said  "My  children  learn  Spanish  In  school  so 
they  can  grow  up  to  be  busboys  and  waiters. 
I  teach  them  English  at  home  so  they  can 
grow  up  to  be  doctors  and  lawyers. 

Wave  on  wave  of  Immigrant  groups  fol- 
lowed the  example  provided  by  the  English- 
speaking  Irish,  who  learned  how  to  make  the 
American  system  work  for  them.  Germans. 
Italians.  Jews,  and  other  groups,  emulating 
the  success  of  the  Irish,  realized  that  they 
had  to  learn  the  language  and  enter  the  po- 
litical stream  The  result  was  the  melting 
pot. 

In  recent  years  it  has.  unfortunately,  be- 
come fashionable  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  melting  pot  and  to  encourage  groups  of 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  'hyphenated 
Americans,"  who  perpetuate  their  ethnic 
particularism  at  the  expense  of  their  inte- 
gration into  American  society. 

In  arguing  that  all  citizens  should  be 
Americans.  I  would  not  deny  ethnic  groups 
their  right  to  preserve  their  language  and 
heritage.  To  the  contrary,  ethnic  groups 
should  be  encouraged  to  maintain  their  lan- 
KUAffes  and  customs.  We  should  not  deny  any 
ethnic  group  its  Identity  or  Its  children  the 
opportunity  to  speak  their  native  language 
The  perjJetuatlon  of  linguistic  Identity  by 
ethnic  groups  that  preserve  their  native  lan- 
guage In  newspapers,  church  services,  fes 
tivals.  and  businesses  adds  strength  and  vi- 
tality to  the  United  States  and  preserves  the 
pluralism  out  of  which  our  national  unity  Is 
forged. 

But  we  must  not  ignore  the  need  for  a  com- 
mon language  on  which  our  national  unity 
depends  The  citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire 
spoke  many  diverse  tongues,  but  Latin  was 
the  official  language,  the  language  of  law. 
commerce,  and  government.  A  German  or 
Briton  who  came  to  Rome  asserted  his  citi- 
zenship by  being  able  to  say  civis  romanua 
sum  (I  am  a  Roman  citizen).  Roman  society 
never  considered  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
provide  him  with  German  or  Celtic  legal, 
educational,  or  political  Institutions.  And  we 
should  not  forget  that  when  Greek  became 
the  official  language  of  Its  eastern  provinces, 
the  Roman  Empire  split  in  two 

Except  for  Switzerland,  no  country  has 
ever  prospered  with  more  than  one  official 
language  .^nil  even  Switzerland  must  pro- 
mulgate itjf  laws  In  Latin,  so  that  there  Is  a 
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single  authoritative  text  should  linguistic 
push  come  to  linguistic  shove  The  country 
Is  known  in  its  various  regions  as  Suisse. 
Schweiz,  Svlzzera.  and  Svlzra,  but  officially 
it  Is  named  In  Latin:  Confoederatio 
Helvetica. 

The  citizens  of  India  speak  diverse 
tongues,  but  Hindi  and  English  are.  like 
Latin,  official  languages.  And  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Hindis  position  In  this  regard  is 
more  theoretical  than  practical  Pandit 
Nehru,  on  whom  the  successful  negotiation 
of  Britain's  withdrawal  depended,  did  not 
learn  Hindi  until  he  entered  politics;  he  had 
grown  up  speaking  only  English.  India  is  uni- 
fied by  the  language  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Tamils  of  southeast  India,  for  example,  find 
English  acceptable  as  an  official  language, 
while  objecting  to  Hindi  There  Is  In  fact,  no 
realistic  foundation  for  the  preservation  of 
India's  unity  apart  from  reliance  on  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  very  independence  of 
India  depended  on  English,  for  the  national 
groupe  that  drove  the  English  from  power 
had  no  common  language  but  English.  And 
they  used  English  in  planning  and  achieving 
their  liberation.  For  so  vast  and  diverse  a 
nation,  India  enjoys  a  considerable  measure 
of  cohesion,  but  the  Indian  Empire  of  Queen 
Victoria  has  already  split  Into  three  nations, 
and  had  It  entirely  lacked  a  common  lan- 
guage. It  would  almost  certainly  have  frag- 
mented further 

With  these  examples  in  mind,  no  one  can 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  loss  of  a 
national  language  in  a  democracy  spread 
over  half  a  continent. 

The  bilingual  movement  in  America,  as 
presently  misdirected,  would.  If  successful, 
establish  the  United  States  as  a  multilingual 
nation  deprived  of  a  national  language — a 
Babel  brought  up  to  date  Until  fairly  re- 
cently, the  United  States  was  unique  in  the 
world  as  a  very  large  nation  covering  a  great 
land  mass  that  maintained  a  single  national 
language  with  dialects  that  are  easily  mutu- 
ally Intelligible.  Our  comparative  peace  and 
our  single  language  are  almost  certainly  re- 
lated; unlike  Canada.  Belgium,  and  other  na- 
tions with  explosive  linguistic  problems  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  sustain,  along 
with  freedom,  a  diverse  culture  within  the 
context  of  one  official  language. 

Bilingual  ballou  strike  at  this  notion  of  a 
national  language  by  assuming  that  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  a  citizen  without  being  able  to 
read  the  national  language  as  long  as  one  is 
literate  In  the  language  of  one's  ethnic 
group.  This  argument  cannot  be  founded  on 
any  theory  of  right,  for  if  that  were  the  case, 
each  citizen  would  have  the  right  to  have  a 
ballot  printed  In  whatever  language  he  was 
reared,  no  matter  how  obscure  It  might  be. 
no  matter  how  many  ballots  had  to  be  print- 
ed. If  we  make  no  pretense  of  providing  bal- 
lots in  the  more  than  100  separate  languages 
of  American  Indians,  how  then  do  persons 
who  come  to  this  country  after  English  was 
well-established  as  our  national  language  ac- 
quire this  rlghf 

In  practice,  we  exempt  only  one  large 
group  of  citizens— Hispanic  Americans— from 
a  requirement  that  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
pected of  all  citizens,  the  acquisition  of  some 
competence  in  the  national  language.  This  Is 
to  reduce  the  standards  of  performance  ex- 
pected of  a  citizen  to  a  derisory  level  It  is 
also  to  patronize  Hispanic  culture  by  Imply- 
ing that  it.  unlike  Polish  culture,  for  exam- 
ple, cannot  survive  in  a  predominantly  Eng- 
lish-speaking country 

Special  pleading  for  Spanish  also  has  racist 
overtones,  suggesting  that  Spanish  speaking 
American  citizens  cannot  be  expected  to  at- 
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tain  the  same  level  of  competence  acquired 
by  immigrants  from  Germany,  Italy.  Poland. 
Greece.  Russia,  and  many  other  countries. 
and  until  recently  by  all  Spanish-speaking 
citizens  as  well 

A  similar  question  arises  with  regard  to 
the  various  dialects  of  English.  Recall,  for 
instance,  the  movement  In  the  1960s  main- 
taining that  students  who  grow  up  speaking 
black  English  or  other  dialectal  variants  of 
English  should  not  be  required  to  learn 
standard  English,  and  that  to  require  them 
to  do  so  was  racist. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  racism  than 
requiring  students  from  the  ghetto  to  learn 
standard  English  This  is  to  treat  them  as 
the  equals  of  the  great  majority  of  students 

My  own  experience  is  perhaps  Instructive 
Like  all  native  Texans.  1  had  to  learn  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  language  when  I  started 
school.  Later,  as  an  instructor  at  'V'ale.  I  In- 
sisted on  standard  English  from  all  my  stu- 
dents I  did  not  exempt  recent  immigrants  to 
Connecticut  from  Lithuania.  Atlanta,  or 
Pearsall,  Texas  They  neither  spoke  nor 
wrote  standard  English  at  the  beginning  of 
their  freshman  year,  but  all  them  Ignernt 
boys  done  right  good  by  the  time  they  wuz 
thew  Ijiter.  as  a  professor  in  Texas,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  exempt  any  student, 
white,  black,  or  Hispanic,  from  the  require- 
ment of  standard  English. 

The  teacher  who  condones  the  substitution 
of  ghetto  English  for  standard  educated  Eng- 
lish, expecting  less  of  black  students  than  of 
whites.  IS  a  racist.  Such  condescension  can 
have  a  good  results  in  neither  the  short  nor 
the  long  term.  It  is  especially  disturbing  to 
hear  a  minority  student  arguing  for  his  ex- 
emption from  standard  English,  since  by 
doing  so  he  greatly  weakens  his  ability  to 
oppose  racism.  He  cannot  plausibly  use  his 
race  or  ethnicity  as  a  basis  for  claiming  sup- 
posed privileges  and  exemptions  from  stand- 
ards without  provoking  others  to  use  the 
same  basis  for  denying  him  genuine  rights 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  Congress 
is  deeply  confused  about  the  goal  of  bilingual 
education;  and  since  Congress  provides  much 
of  the  funding  for  bilingual  programs,  the 
confusion  is  promulgated  and  replicated 
throughout  the  land  The  current  law  gov- 
erning bilingual  education,  as  well  as  Senate 
and  House  bills  under  consideration,  all  con- 
tain the  following  policy  clause  "A  primary 
means  by  which  a  child  learns  is  through  the 
use  of  such  child's  native  language  and  cul- 
tural heritage"  This  seemingly  benevolent 
statement  contains  a  receipt  for  disaster. 
and  one  of  its  main  Ingredients  is  ignorance 
of  how  language  acquisition  really  works 
Once  we  accept  that  the  primary  means  by 
which  a  child  in  the  United  States  learns  is 
through  his  native  language  rather  than 
English,  and  that  a  school  should  try  to 
t.each  him  through  his  native  language  rath- 
er than  English,  and  that  It  is  the  school's 
responsibility  to  preserve  the  child's  native 
cultural  heritage  in  his  native  language,  we 
have  uken  on  a  task  that  Is  fc>oth  practically 
and  financially  Impossible 

In  my  home  state  of  Massachusetts  there 
is  a  perfect  test  rare  that  demonstates  this 
Impossibility  In  Massai  husetts,  every  public 
school  is  governed  liv  the  Transitional  Bilin- 
gual Education  I.aw  And  because  the  task 
set  by  the  law  is  imprissible.  and  so  must  be 
reduced  in  some  way,  the  Commonwealth  has 
resorted  to  magic  But  rather  than  use  a 
wand,  or  Investigate  the  astrolcjiglcal  signs  of 
non  English  speaking  residents,  the  Com- 
monwealth uses  the  much  more  respected 
and  up-to-date  magic  of  numerology  Massa- 
chusetts  bilingual    numerology   is   based   on 
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the  magic  number  twenty.  If  fewer  than 
twenty  students  speak  the  same  foreign  lan- 
guage and  have  limited  ability  In  English. 
they  have  no  rights:  but  when  twenty  such 
students  come  forward  the  school  board 
must  provide  a  program  of  transitional  bilin- 
gual education.  This  means— and  the  schools 
have  no  choice — that  all  required  courses 
must  initially  be  taught  in  the  students  na- 
tive language,  rather  than  putting  all  stu- 
dents Into  one  basic  program  where  they 
would  learn  English  and  go  on  from  there  to 
learn  other  subjects  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  Massachusetts  law  is  misnamed.  It  is 
called  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 
Law.  but  for  a  great  many  children  who 
begin  with  classes  taught  in  their  native  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  transition.  The  Common- 
wealth ought  to  indicate  more  accurately 
the  effect  on  these  children  and  call  the  law 
the  Bilingual  Dropout  Encouragement  Law. 

To  the  extent  that  a  child  can  function  by 
working  in  his  native  language,  he  will,  of 
course,  do  so.  to  the  extent  that  he  can  get 
along  without  learning  English,  he  will.  And 
this  is  why.  jeopardizing  their  futures,  many 
children  stay  in  bilingual  programs  year 
after  year— up  to  five  or  six  years — and  then, 
finding  that  they  are  unable  tw  cope  in  Eng- 
lish when  their  bilingual  programs  come  to 
an  end.  drop  out  of  school 

In  dealing  with  bilingual  education.  Con- 
gress and  state  legislatures  have  also  failed 
to  realize  that  our  resources  are  not  infinite. 
Programs  focused  on  teaching  children  in 
their  native  language,  and  teaching  them 
about  their  native  cultural  heritage,  face  the 
problem  of  the  number  of  languages  in- 
volved Chinese  pro^Mdes  one  example  Bilin- 
gual programs  in  Mandarin  Chinese  are 
based  on  the  false  assumption  that  all  Chi- 
nese-speaking children  speak  Mandarin.  In 
fact,  many  speak  Cantonese  and  other  quite 
dissimilar  dialects  The  native  language  of  a 
Boston  student  may  be  any  one  of  thirty,  but 
thf>  Boston  school  system  offers  only  twenty 
different  bilingual  programs.  It  does  not 
even  attempt  to  meet  the  impossible  stand- 
ards put  forth  by  the  Commonwealth, 

Clearly  many  school  systems  are  going 
about  the  problem  iiackwards.  trying  to  feed 
every  branch  of  the  tree  when  they  should  be 
watering  the  roots.  The  resources  are  not 
available,  even  if  it  were  deemed  desirable  to 
provide  instruction  in  all  the  necessary  lan- 
guages and  cultures.  But  school  systems  do 
have  the  resources  to  teach  English  to  chil- 
dren from  any  linguistic  background  Fur- 
thermore, as  the  Irish,  Jews.  Poles,  and  so 
many  other  ethnic  groups  in  this  country 
have  amply  demonstrated,  we  may  properly 
and  confidently  leave  to  parents  and  ethnic 
groups  the  responsibility  of  preserving  and 
transmitting  their  cultural  heritage.  If  there 
is  not  sufficient  Identity  to  sustain  the  cul- 
ture, the  public  schools  are  Incapable  of  gen- 
erating it. 

But  this  in  no  way  excuses  teachers  and 
students  who  fail  to  show  respect  for  chil- 
dren from  homes  in  which  a  foreign  language 
is  spoken  And  we  must  not  overlook  the 
educational  advantage  that  will  accrue  t-o 
English-speaking  pupils  once  their  foreign- 
language-speaking  classmates  have  achieved 
proficiency  in  English  Those  bilingual  chil- 
dren will  demonstrate  to  their  classmates 
that  mastery  of  two  languages  is  well  within 
the  reach  of  the  average  child.  Perhaps  this 
will  encourage  American-bom  children  and 
their  parents  to  support  vigorous  programs 
of  foreign  lanague  instruction  in  the  primary 
grades,  when  langauges  can  most  easily  be 
learned 

The  mastery  of  English  should  primarily 
be  the  responsibility  of  prograjns  in  the  pre- 
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school  and  primary  grades.  From  ages  three 
to  six.  children  can  achieve  mastery  of  Eng- 
lish appropriate  to  their  age  levels  within  a 
few  months.  Programs  that  focus  on  the  first 
three  grades  would  achieve  the  maximum  re- 
sults at  minimum  cost.  Such  programs 
would  be  operating  wholesale,  whereas  now 
the  process  is  retailed,  with  each  separate 
group  having  its  own  set  of  programs  at  a 
wide  variety  of  levels.  Nor  should  there  be 
any  doubt  about  what  sort  of  programs  we 
should  have.  The  goal  most  be  to  make  chil- 
dren proficient  in  English— the  national  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  which  they  live— in 
:he  shortest  possible  time. 

Without  a  common  language,  there  is  at 
best  a  very  limited  common  political,  social, 
and  cultural  life;  and  there  are  severe  eco- 
nomic limitations  as  well.  How  can  anyone 
be  successful  in  a  job  interview  without 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted'' Participation  in  the  political  life  of 
the  nation  is  equally  dependent  upon  a  com- 
mon language.  Without  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, how  Will  those  who  speak  only  Spanish 
or  Vietnamese  choose  a  president?  How  will 
they  be  able  to  assess  the  merits  of  one  can- 
didate or  another  when  all  they  know  of 
them  IS  derived  from  unintelligible  talking 
faces  on  television''  And  how  will  individuals 
participate  in  our  national  life  if  they  lack 
at  least  some  acquaintance  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  The  Fed- 
eralist? 

Perhaps  we  need  to  ask  oui~selves  whether 
we  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
United  States  culture,  which  is  a  prominent 
part  of  Western  culture,  and  which  should  be 
preserved  and  augmented  for  future  genera- 
tions. Do  we  believe  future  generations 
should  read  the  formative  documents  of  our 
political  culture''  If  the  answer  is  yes.  we 
should  remember  that  all  of  these  documents 
were  written  in  English, 

Our  nation  will  be  severely  crippled  if  we 
do  not  presei^ve  a  single  national  language. 
Many  of  the  things  we  hope  non-English- 
speaking  members  of  our  society  will  be  able 
to  share — good-education,  a  well-paying  job. 
democratic  government — will  be  denied  them 
if  we  fail  in  the  task  of  teaching  children 
proficiency  in  their  nation's  language. 

Bilingual  education  is  distinct  from,  an- 
other important  issue,  monoglottal  Ameri- 
cans, If  the  United  States  is  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  the  world  economy,  and  carry  on 
effective  diplomatic  relations,  we  need  to  in- 
troduce instruction  in  the  major  foreign  lan- 
guages that  few  Americans  speak— in  par- 
ticular. Japanese.  Chinese.  Russian.  Por- 
tuguese, This  instruction  should  begin  in  the 
elementary  grades.  An  effective  program  of 
bilingual  education  for  Hispanics  would  en- 
sure a  large  pool  of  Americans  fluent  in  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish,  but  that  would  be  only  a 
start  at  solving  the  problem  of  what  Senator 
Paul  Simon  has  called  "the  tonguetied 
American  "  But  developing  America  as  a 
multilingual  country  in  no  way  requires  de- 
priving it  of  a  national  language;  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  possession  of  a  national 
language  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  multilingualism. 
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IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  Janxmry  23.  ]991 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
solemnly  commemorate  the  Ukrainian  Dec- 
laration of  Inctefjendence.  Seventy -three  years 
ago,  on  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Rada  issued  the  Fourth  Unrversal  creat- 
ing a  free  and  independent  Ukrainian  National 
Republic.  The  new  Ukrainian  Republic  guaran- 
teed freedoms  of  assembly,  speech,  religion, 
the  press,  and  protected  the  nghts  of  mirx)r>- 
ties.  Unfortunately,  Ukrainian  irxlependerx* 
was  shortlived.  Hovirever.  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine  have  never  grven  up  hope 
their  land  will  once  again  be  tree 

Last  year,  on  January  21,  the  nationalist 
popular  movement  in  Ukrair>e  [Rukh]  asked 
the  Ukrainian  people  to  form  a  human  chain 
across  their  country  to  comnr>emofate  Ukrairv 
lan  Indeperxjence  Day.  Although  ttie  Sov»et 
Governnnent  seemed  poised  to  violentty  re- 
press any  nationalist  celebration,  an  estimated 
1  million  people  defiantly  joined  in  the  human 
chain  across  the  Ukrair>e 

Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  that  joyous  celebration 
a  year  ago,  this  year  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Ukrainian  pieo- 
ple  are  threatened  by  the  brutal  Soviet  forces 
that  have  already  terronzed  ttie  peopile  of  Lith- 
uania arxj  Latvia.  The  Kremlin's  strong  ann 
tactics  toward  peaceful  democratic  activists  is 
nothing  new  to  Ukrainians,  Late  last  fall, 
Steptan  Khmara,  a  member  of  the  Ukrainian 
legislature  and  vocal  leader  in  the  effort  to  le- 
galize the  Greek-Catfx)lic  Church,  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  abusing  the  authority 
of  this  office.  Mr.  Khmara  remains  in  >aii  to  this 
day  even  though  these  charges  have  t)een 
widely  accepted  as  groundless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  anniversary  of  Ukrairv 
lan  IndepervJence  Day,  I  want  to  voce  my 
support  for  the  txave  people  of  the  Ukraine 
Although  our  national  attention  is  now  focused 
on  ttie  war  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  tragedy  taking  place  in  ttie  Baltic 
States  and  across  ttie  Soviet  Unon.  If  we  let 
the  recent  brutality  of  tt>e  Soviet  forces  in  Lith- 
uania arxJ  Latvia  go  unpunished,  we  can  ex- 
pect the  Kremlin's  crackdown  to  continue.  In 
that  regard,  I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  origi- 
nal cosponsof  of  House  Resolution  40,  the 
resolutkjn  strongly  condemning  the  Soviet 
crackdown  in  Lithuania  which  passed  the 
House  earlier  today.  While  this  resolutkjn  was 
a  good  start,  we  in  the  Congress  need  to  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  against  the  ongoing  vK)»ent 
refxession  in  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that  next 
year  ttie  peoples  movement  m  tfie  Ukrairie  is 
ablte  to  celebrate  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
without  fear. 
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THK  1991  TZEDEK  AWARD 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

UK  CAL.IFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Wrdnesdav .  Jantutri/  2.'!.  I99I 

Mr.  LEVINE  o(  Calitornia  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  BartDara  Corday  Rabtn 
Allen  Freehling,  and  Carol  Sobel.  who  will  re- 
ceive the  American  Jewish  Congress'  1991 
Tzedek  Award  tonight 

Founded  m  1917,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  is  dedicated  to  advancing  the  pnn- 
ciptes  ot  justice,  equal  opportunity,  civil  rights 
and  civil  lOaerties  The  award  is  given  to  those 
individuals  who  have  derrxsnstrated  an  excep- 
tional commitment  to  the  values  ot  the  organi- 
zation The  three  recipients  ol  this  year's 
award  are  outstanding  selections  The  lives  of 
each  demonstrate  a  long-term  commitment  to 
the  pursuit  of  justice 

Bartjara  Corday  is  the  (ormer  executive  vice 
president  of  Pnmetime  Programs  for  CBS  En- 
tertainment and  co-creator  of  the  Emmy 
Award-winning  series  Cagney  and  Lacey  As  a 
leader  in  the  entertainment  industry,  she  has 
been  a  leading  advocate  lor  greater  represen- 
tation o(  women  and  minorities  in  television.  In 
addition,  she  is  a  founding  member  ot  the  Hot- 
lyv^^ood  Womens  political  Committee  and 
serves  on  the  tx)ard  ot  the  ACLU  Foundation 
of  Southern  California 

Rabbi  Allen  Freehling  is  Senior  Rabbi  at 
University  Synagogue  He  has  brought  his  vi- 
sion to  members  of  his  congregation  and  the 
larger  southern  California  community  He  has 
been  a  courageous  leader  in  the  fight  for  jus 
tice  in  many  areas,  including  as  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
Pacific  Southwest  Region,  as  ttie  founding 
chair  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Commission 
on  AIDS,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  to 
Draft  an  Ethics  Code  for  Los  Angeles  City 
Government,  and  as  a  former  president  of  the 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Southern  California 

As  senior  statt  counsel  for  the  ACLU  Foun- 
dation of  Southern  California,  Barbara  SoC>el 
has  tieen  a  leading  advocate  for  womens 
nghts.  She  was  the  chair  ot  the  Southern  Call 
forma  Pro-Choice  Coalition,  and  she  has  liti 
gated  a  wide  variety  of  reproductive  rights 
cases,  including  the  landmark  legal  challenge 
to  Operation  Rescue's  health  clinic  blockade 
tactics  Since  1985,  she  also  has  been  en- 
gaged in  first  amendment  litigation  as  the 
ACL  Us  Church/State  lawyer,  and  has  worked 
closely  with  the  American  Jewish  Congress 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  \he  three  recipients  of 
this  year's  Tzedek  Awards  Each  has  dedi- 
cated his  or  her  life  to  the  pursuit  of  justice, 
arxj  has  made  exceptional  contributions  to  the 
effort  to  protect  civil  liberties 
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source.  Dorothy  Perry  of  tfTe  James  E  Scott 
community  in  Miami  is  surely  one  of  the 
wealthiest  peopie  in  town. 

Dorothy  Perry  is  one  ot  a  special  group  of 
caring,  committed  people  wfx)  see  a  need  and 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  do  something 
atx)ut  It  Concerned  that  the  young  people  m 
her  area  lacked  the  role  models,  knowledge, 
and  motivation  to  reach  their  fullest  potentials, 
Ms  Perry  started  taking  in  neighborhood  chil- 
dren after  school  and  occupying  their  other- 
wise Kjle  time  with  positive,  constructive  edu- 
cational, and  recreational  activities— every- 
thing from  art  and  cooking  lessons  to  Bible 
study  and  health  care  Over  50  children  and 
young  adults,  ages  4  to  i  7  visit  her  each  day 
For  her  determination  and  hard  work,  Dorothy 
Perry  was  recently  honored  by  President 
Bush 

Mr  Speaker,  people  like  Dorothy  Perry 
make  our  community  strong  and  vibrant  i 
know  my  colleagues  jom  with  me  in  congratu- 
lating her  for  a  job  well  done 
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multitude  of  recalled  retirees,  rxx  will  it  be  ex- 
pjensive,  but  it  is  needed  in  order  to  ensure 
recognition  of  achievement  and  appreciation  of 
the  talents  that  ttiese  military  members  bnng 
to  service  of  their  country 


dorothy  pkrry  helping  the 
chh.drf:n 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OK  KI.dKIIlA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRI-;.SENTATIVK.S 

Wfdnesdai^ .  January  23.  1991 

Mr,  LEHMAN  of  Florida    Mr    Speaker,  be- 
cause   chikJren    are    our    nrx)st    precious    re- 


A  BILL  TO  CORRECT  A  SMALL  IN 
EQUITY  IN  THE  CALL  UP  OF  RE 
TIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SPR.\n,  JR. 

OK  SOITH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23,  1 991 

Mr  SPRATT  Mr  Speaker,  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  are  the  first  real  tests  of  the 
total  force  concept  which  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  laid  out  m  1970 

As  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  continue, 
we  will  be  learning  lessons— some  small, 
some  large — atxDut  the  effectiveness  ol  the 
total  force  policy  After  Desert  Storm  oper- 
ations are  over.  Reserve  and  Guard  units  are 
likely  to  play  a  larger  role  m  our  Armed  Forces 
as  tfie  size  of  the  active  forces  is  reduced  to 
adjust  to  the  new  world  order 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  correct  a 
small  inequity  m  the  call  up  of  retired  military 
personnel  These  men  and  women  have 
served  their  Nation  tor  more  than  20  years, 
but  are  t)eing  recalled  t)ecause  their  talents 
are  critically  needed  They  are  being  recalled 
from  their  families,  and  from  tt>eir  businesses 
and  professions,  and  at  the  very  least,  they 
deserve  to  tie  recalled  at  the  highest  rank  they 
attained  while  on  active  duty  Unfortunately,  if 
a  service  member  did  not  serve  3  years  m 
rank  t)efore  retiring,  he — or  she — will  be  re 
called  at  the  retirement  rank  at  which  he  re- 
tired, one  grade  below  the  active  service  sta- 
tus he  attained 

This  inequity  came  to  my  attention  when  I 
was  contacted  by  a  service  member  who  had 
retired  after  20  years  of  service  and  had  just 
been  recalled  Before  retirement,  he  fiad 
served  his  country  as  a  medical  doctor,  attain- 
ing and  hoWing  the  grade  of  full  colonel  for  2 
years  and  8  nxinths  To  serve  his  country  he 
has  given  up  his  medical  practice  and  left  be- 
hind family  and  friends  But  he  was  recalled  to 
serve  m  tfie  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  We 
owe  it  to  him  and  ottiers  like  him  to  ensure 
ttiat  their  skills  are  properly  rewarded  through 
recognition  of  their  achievements  while  on  ac 
tive  service    This  bill  will   not  affect  a  great 


CONDEMNING  SOVIET  ACTIONS  IN 
THE  BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  MICHAEL  BIURAKIS 

UK  Kl.uKiliA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdrifsdau    January  23.  1991 

Mr  BILIRAKIS  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
voted  on  a  resolution,  introduced  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  that 
condemned  the  recent  brutal  violence  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Baltic  States  I  heartily  en- 
dorse that  resolution  arxl  supported  it  with  my 
vote.  I  only  regret  that  it  was  not  nrxjre  strongly 
worded 

As  the  world's  attention  has  been  riveted  on 
the  Middle  East  and  the  depradations  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  it  appears  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary has  taken  the  opportunity  to  reimpwse 
txutal  control  of  both  Lithuania  and  Latvia 
Fourteen  known  deaths  and  140  injuries  have 
tieen  recorded  in  Lithuania  alone 

I  find  this  reversal  of  earlier  promising  re- 
forms by  the  Soviets  to  be  deeply  disturtMog 
and  strange  behavior  indeed  by  a  nation 
whose  President.  Mikhail  Gortiachev.  so  re- 
cently won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 

I  am  likewise  encouraged  that  President 
Bush  quickly  condemned  ttiese  actions  by  the 
Soviets,  and  I  strongly  urge  him  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  Soviets  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity We  must  demand  an  explanation  for 
this  military  crackdown  and  we  must  have  it 
soon 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not  one  to  tread  lightly  m 
realms  of  foreign  affairs  as  I  believe  that  the 
establishment  and  implementation  of  foreign 
policy  IS  largely  the  province  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  However,  I  believe  that 
statements  such  as  this  one  can  serve  to 
communicate  the  depth  ol  outrage  in  the  Con- 
gress today — moie  so.  perhaps,  even  than  the 
resolution  just  passed  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Soviets  are  paying  attention 

The  killing  of  unarmed  civilians,  the  seizure 
and  destruction  of  property,  the  suspension  of 
rights  arxJ  the  revocation  of  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  the  press  cannot  be  tolerated,  and 
rightly  should  be  condemned  in  the  strongest 
possit)le  terms  I  don't  t)elieve  the  resolution 
passed  today  adequately  does  this,  and  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  resentment  at  this  cal- 
lous blow  to  a  new  world  order  forming  in  the 
wake  of  the  cokj  war 

The  Soviet  troops  currently  marauding  in  tfie 
Baltic  Republics  must  be  renrwvod.  the  guns 
must  fall  silent  and  the  killing  must  cease  as 
a  precondition  to  any  and  all  further  discus- 
sions between  the  United  States  and  ttie  So- 
viet Union  Furttiernrxxe.  to  my  mirxf.  this  be- 
trayal  of  reform  without  warning  calls  into 
question  a  host  of  United  States  taxpayer  sub- 
sidies recently  extended  to  the  Soviet  Union— 
at  least  partly  as  a  result  of  many  of  the  very 
reforms  tieing  rescinded  by  these  actions. 

Certainly  ttiose  subsidies  to  t>e  reviewed 
sfxjuld  include  most-favored-nafion  trade  sta- 
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tus,  Export-Import  Bank  loans  and  agricultural 
exports.  Tfie  JacksorvVanik  waiver  also 
sfxjuld  tie  reconsidered,  and  the  United  States 
should  renew  its  insistence  on  the  legal  right 
of  Soviet  citizens  to  emigrate,  on  significant 
reductions  being  made  in  Soviet  defense 
spending  and  nuclear  t>allistic  missile  deploy- 
ments, as  well  as  eliminating  Soviet  economic 
and  military  support  for  its  client  states,  such 
as  Cuba. 

United  States  taxpayers  should  not  be 
asked  to  subsidize  repression  and  regression, 
and  I  urge  Xt\e  President  to  make  this  plain  to 
the  Soviets.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  cannot  build  a 
better  future  for  his  nation  by  resurrecting  the 
failed  policies  of  ttie  past.  Sadly,  it  appears 
that  he  hasn't  yet  learned  this  lesson. 


PROTECTING  THE  CIVIL 
LIBERTIES  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  M!CHIGA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1991 
Mr  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues from  California.  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
MiNETA,  in  criticizing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation [FBI]  for  targeting  200  Arab-Amer- 
ican business  and  community  leaders  as  pos- 
sible sources  of  information  on  terrorist  activity 
simply  on  the  basis  of  tfieir  Arab  ethnicity.  By 
asking  community  leaders  such  questions  as, 
"What  are  your  political  tseliefs?".  and  "Do  you 
know  of  any  plans  to  destroy  Federal  build- 
ings?", the  FBI  has  gone  beyond  its  legitimate 
role  in  gathenng  information  about  possible 
terronst  activities.  The  FBI  should  question 
only  those  persons  whom  the  FBI  has  reason 
to  susfject  are  linked  to  terrorist  activities.  The 
FBI's  presumption  ttiat  the  entire  Arat)-Amer- 
ican  community  has  knowledge  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivities is  frighteningly  similar  to  the  suspicions 
cast  on  tfie  Japanese-American  community 
dunng  Worid  War  II. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  asserts 
that  tfie  questioning  was  part  of  an  effort  to 
protect  the  Arab-Amencan  communities  from 
anti-Arab  violence  and  hate  cnmes.  I  am 
pleased  tfiat  the  FBI  has  begun  to  focus  on  ef- 
forts to  solve  and  prevent  hate  crimes  against 
the  Arab-Amencan  community.  Past  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  anti-Arab  activities  often 
increase  during  periods  of  political  tension  in 
the  Middle  East.  Recent  news  articles  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  sfiow  that  Arat>Ameri- 
cans  in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  fiave  become  pnme  targets  of  hate-nx>- 
tivated  threats  and  violence.  However,  by  ask- 
ing Arab-Amencans  questions  about  their  con- 
stitutionally protected  tjeliefs,  the  Bureau  may 
have  compromised  its  credibility  with  the  com- 
munity it  is  supposedly  seeking  to  protect. 

As  tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
Iraq  increase,  all  Americans  must  understand 
ttiat  Amencan  citizens  of  Arab  descent  are  not 
to  be  blamed  for  the  conflict  in  ttie  Middle  East 
and  they  are  not  our  enemies,  they  are  simfjiy 
Americans  wfx)  are  entitled  to  tfie  same  con- 
stitutional protections  as  other  Americans, 
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[From  t.he  Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  17.  1991] 
Chaldeans   Issue    Plea    for   Calm    in   De- 
troit—They Say  Americans  Should  S'hck 

Together 

(By  William  J.  Mitchell) 

Iraqi-American  leaders  issued  a  plea  for 
calm  in  Detroit  on  Wednesday  as  bombs 
bepan  falling  in  their  homeland. 

'This  K"!  a  sad  time  not  only  for  Chaldean 
Americans  but  for  all  of  humanity."  said 
Chaldean  Federation  FYesident  Sam  Yono 
•This  is  a  time  when  all  Americans  should 
stay  together  rather  than  isolate  some 
Americans  because  of  their  ethnic  back- 
ground." 

Detroit  is  home  to  the  nation's  largest 
concentration  of  Chaldeans.  Iraqi  Christians 
who  speak  a  form  of  the  ancient  language 
Aramaic  rather  than  Arabic. 

Chaldean  .Americans  own  about  2.000  mar- 
kets and  party  stores  in  Detroit,  and  some 
have  reported  threats  from  Americans  angry 
at  Iraqi  leader  Saddam  Hussein,  Arab  Ameri- 
cans from  other  Middle  East  countries  also 
have  reported  threats  in  the  Detroit  area 

On  Monday,  the  Race  Relations  Council  of 
Metropolitan  Detroit  issued  a  statement  urg- 
ing people  and  government  agencies  to  "re- 
spect the  rights  and  dignity  of  our  Arab  com- 
munity" amid  the  threat  of  war 

"Legitimate  concerns  about  terrorism 
must  not  be  used  to  trample  the  very  free- 
doms we  cherish  and  seek  to  protect."  said 
the  council,  which  is  cochaired  by  former 
L'AW  President  Douglas  Fraser  and  Gerald 
Smith,  associate  program  director  of  the 
Kellogg  Foundation. 

"The  internment  of  Japanese  Americans  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  serves  as  a  sad 
reminder  of  the  consequences  of  yielding  to 
hysteria  and  paranoia,"  the  group  said. 

After  the  attack  began  Wednesday  night, 
'i'ono  said:  "I'm  speechless  We  were  op- 

timistic that  peace  would  prevail.  We're  still 
hoping  that  this  is  short-term,  and  that  Sad- 
dam will  realize  what  he's  putting  his  coun- 
try through,  what  he's  putting  the  rest  of 
the  world  through." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan  21.  1991] 
Chaldeans  in  Detroit  Are  Prime  Targets 

Of  Threats.  V'iolence— Many  Arab-A.ver- 

iCA.ss    Fear   Growing    Ethnic    Backlash: 

The  Need  to  Stay  Alert 

(By  Bradley  A.  Stertz  and  Krystal  Miller) 

Dearborn.  Mich.— Fordson  High  School's 
94-to-57  basketball  victory  over  Southgate  on 
Friday  night  didn't  offer  much  suspense,  but 
tension  hung  in  the  air  nonetheless. 

About  half  of  Fordson's  1.600  students  are 
Arab-Americans.  Southgate  High  School  is 
mostly  white.  After  war  broke  out  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  last  week,  the  suburban  Detroit 
conference  that  includes  the  two  schools 
considered  canceling  all  athletic  events  for 
the  rest  of  the  school  year  for  fear  of  ethnic 
violence. 

On  Friday,  the  conference  decided  to  con- 
tinue sports  events.  Still,  Southgate  didn't 
bring  Its  cheerleaders  to  Friday's  game  be- 
cause some  parents  were  worried.  And  Dear- 
born police  doubled  the  number  of  officers 
that  usually  monitor  the  doors  to  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Those  measures  struck  some  Fordson  stu- 
dents as  outrageous.  "What  do  they  expect 
us  to  do,  take  hostages'' "  Hadar  Saad.  a 
Fordson  Junior,  complained  during  the  game, 
which  ended  without  incident. 

widespread  backlash 

The  Detroit  metropolitan  area  has  the 
largest  Arat>- American  population  in  the  na- 
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tion;  other  major  concentrations  are  in  Los 
Angeles,  New  York  and  Chicago  But  while 
Detroit  may  be  taking  the  brunt  of  anti- 
Arab.  anti-Muslim  sentiment,  this  certainly 
isn't  confined  to  that  city.  In  Washington, 
an  Arab  man  was  reportedly  hospitalized 
after  being  beat*n  by  a  group  of  youths  as  he 
walked  past  a  demonstration 

In  New  York  City's  Harlem  area,  food  store 
owner  Muhammed  Mursal  says  he  hears  cus- 
tomers threaten.  "We'll  finish  you  off,  we'll 
kill  all  of  you"  Mr  Mursal,  who  came  to  the 
U.S.  from  Somalia  15  years  ago.  explains 
that  he  is  an  East  African,  not  an  Arab,  But 
people  don't  listen,  he  says  Now,  when  Mr. 
Mursal  runs  across  the  street  to  his  car  after 
closing  time,  he  carries  the  pistol  he  used  to 
leave  in  his  store.  "The  war  is  an  excuse  for 
customers  to  show  us  hostility."  he  observes. 

Arab-American  leaders  say  that  the  situa- 
tion Is  not  out  of  control,  but  add  that  they 
are  worried.  "This  isn't  a  matter  of  every 
Arab  being  beat  up.  "  says  Albert  Mokhiber, 
president  of  the  Arab-American  Anti-Dis- 
crimination Committee  in  Washington.  "But 
obviously,  it  isn't  a  figment  of  our  imagina- 
tion," 

FEAR  OF    lunatic  FRINGE' 

They  also  are  concerned  about  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  clamp 
down  on  terrorist  activities.  "The  general 
public  thinks  that  if  the  FBI  is  investigating 
a  given  group,  there  must  be  a  reason,"  said 
Don  Bustany,  president  of  the  Amierican- 
Arab  Anti-Discrimination  Com.mittee's  Los 
Angeles  Chapter,  at  a  recent  meeting  "The 
lunatic  fringe  can  take  it  as  a  license  to 
begin  violence  against  those  people," 

In  Michigan,  state  and  local  authorities 
differ  in  their  reactions  to  the  situation 
here  Last  Friday,  Detroit  Mayor  Coleman 
Young  asked  state  officials  to  call  up  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  so  that  Detroit  police  would  be 
freed  up  to  increase  thear  patrols  in  Arab 
areas.  But  Gov  John  Engler,  clearly  sur- 
prised by  the  request,  said  he  wanted  to 
study  the  matter  because  a  p.'-^.mature  call- 
up  might  panic  citizens 

Detroit  and  its  suburbs  are  home  to  some 
250.000  people  of  Arab  descent.  These  include 
Lebanese,  Palestinians,  Yemenis  and  oth- 
ers— as  well  as  some  60,000  Chaldeans,  or 
Christian  Iraqis.  Chaldea  is  the  ancient  name 
for  a  region  in  Iraq  whose  native  sons  in- 
cluded Abraham,  the  father  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  ruler  of  Ancient 
Babylon. 

Chaldea's  sons  also  include  Salah  Asmar, 
who  came  to  Detroit  from  Iraq  25  years  ago, 
m  the  most  recent  wave  of  Chaldean  immi- 
gration. Like  many  Detroit  Chaldeans,  he 
runs  one  of  the  grocery  and  liquor  shops  that 
are  known  locally  as  "party  stores." 
Chaldeans  often  fill  the  same  niche  in  Iraq. 
because  their  Christian  religion  permits 
them  to  sell  liquor,  while  the  Muslims  can- 
not, 

Mr  Asmar's  native  tongue  is  a  dialect  of 
Aramaic,  the  language  spoken  by  Jesus 
Christ,  not  the  Arabic  of  Saddam  Hussein. 
And  like  many  Detroit  Chaldeans,  he  opposes 
the  Iraqi  dictator 

But,  Mr,  Asmar  knows  that  his  stand 
against  Saddam,  Hussein  won't  protect  him 
against  people  bent  on  harming  him  or  other 
Middle  Easterners.  "You  can  die  at  any 
time."  he  laments  "You  stay  alert.  Us  a 
frightening  way  to  live." 

Some  Chaldeans  say  that  because  they  run 
so  many  of  the  Detroit's  grocery  stores,  they 
were  the  subject  of  resentment  by  Ioca: 
inner-city  residents  long  before  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  broke  out  But  the  war  clearly  has 
worsened  the  situation.  Last  week,  two  men 
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weartntf  Army  fallg^ues  shot  at  a  Chaldean 
BUjre  uwner  here,  yeUlriB  '  bang.  bang,  you're 
dead.  Arab  Shor^  were  fired  two  days  later 
at  another  Chaldean  while  he  was  leaving  his 
store.  Neither  man  was  Injured 

The  Arab  American  News,  published  In 
Dearborn,  has  set  up  a  hotline  to  monitor  In- 
cidents of  harassment.  In  Just  the  first  week 
there  have  been  700  reports,  mostly  involving 
stone  throwing,  broken  windows  and  name- 
calling  "The  situation  Is  extremely  tense.  ' 
says  Osama  Slblanl.  publisher  of  the  paper 
"People  are  taking  their  anger  out  on  Arab- 
Americans." 

Kor  those  who  still  have  family  In  Iraq,  the 
situation  Is  doubly  painful.  "1  am  nervous 
about  my  parents  over  there."  says  Mr. 
Asmar   "And  I  am  nervous  for  myself  here." 

"Instead  of  harassing  and  intimidating  us. 
our  fellow  citizens  should  be  sympathetic," 
says  Saad  Marouf.  a  member  of  Oak  Park. 
Mich.,  school  board  and  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Chaldean  Federation  of  America 

Many  Arab-Americans  oppose  President 
Bush's  decision  to  attack  Iraq:  others  agree 
with  the  decision.  Primarily,  though.  Arab- 
Americans  see  themselves  as  seekers  of  the 
American  dream,  like  immigrants  from 
other  nations  before  them 

■  Many  Lebanese  came  here  to  escape  war. 
and  now  they  have  to  face  another  war  with 
this  fear."  says  Raymond  Ashkar.  a  Leba- 
nese-American who  fought  in  a  U  S  tank  di- 
vision In  Korea  and  now  works  as  a  safety 
patrol  guard  In  Dearborn.  "We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  war.  but  you  can't  tell  that 
to  Ignorant  people  " 

Amid  the  fear  and  prejudice,  bright  spots 
do  exist.  Some  Detroit  Chaldeans  say  their 
non-Arab  neighbors  and  friends  are  helping 
them  cope  Richard  Sulaka.  vice  chairman  of 
the  planning  commission  In  suburban  War- 
ren, hasn't  been  able  to  reach  his  Chaldean 
relatives  still  in  Baghdad.  He  says  every- 
one—including his  non-Arab  friends— has 
been  "sincerely  concerned  about  my  fam- 
ily '• 

But  many  Arab- Americans  feel  cut  off  and 
emotionally  bruised  "We  are  suffering  In- 
side ourselves  because  of  our  sadness  for  our 
former  country  and  our  relatives  there.'  ex- 
plains Bishop  Ibrahim  Ibrahim  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chaldean  Catholic  Church,  based  In  a 
Detroit  suburb  "But  we  cannot  express  this 
to  others  because  there  may  be  misunder- 
standings All  we  can  do  Is  try  sticking  with 
each  other  Right  now  we  don't  want  to  have 
a  high  profile." 

Sometimes,  that's  Impossible.  Not  long 
ago.  an  argument  broke  out  after  a  Fordson 
High  School  wrestling  match,  when  an  op- 
posing team  parent  demanded  to  know  why  a 
Fordson  wrestli-r  had  the  name  "Hussein" 
sewn  onto  the  back  of  his  warm-up  suit  Offi- 
cials had  to  explain  that  Hussein  didn't  refer 
to  Saddam.  It  was  the  young  wrestler's 
name 

(From  the  Washington  Post  Jan.  II.  1991) 
Middle-Rastern  Enclave  Fears  Reprisals 

IN    US.  -FBI   Probe   of    Arab-Americans 

Fl'els  Panic 

(By  Lauren  Inai 

Dearborn,  Mich  -  As  the  Persian  Guld  cri- 
sis worsens,  people  here  In  North  America's 
largest  community  of  Arab  Americans  have 
reacted  with  panic  and  widespread  concern, 
as  many  put  it,  alwut  "not  wanting  to  end 
up  like  Alex  Odeh   " 

Odeh,  45.  was  a  Palestinian  activist  killed 
when  a  pipe  bomb  exploded  as  he  opened  his 
office  door  In  Santa  Ana.  Calif,  two  days 
after  the  AchlUe  Lauro  hijacking  Incident  In 
1965    Hl9  killer  has  not  been  found,  and  his 
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death  still  reverberates  in  the  Arab  commu- 
nity as  a  frightening  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  anti-Arab  hostility  Increases  as 
a  direct  result  of  Mideast  events. 

Arab  Americans  here  said  the  unsuccessful 
talks  between  Secretary  of  State  James  A 
Baker  III  and  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Tarlq 
Aziz  Wednesday  are  a  sign  that  war  Is  immi- 
nent They  said  their  community  must  mobi- 
lize If  members  become  targeu  of  hostility 
The  potential  for  backlash  is  worse  than 
any  other  Middle  Eastern  conflict  we've  had, 
Including  the  Iranian  hostage'  crisis  of  the 
late  19708.  "  said  Joseph  Borrajo  of  the  Amer- 
ican Arab  Antl-Dlscrlmlnatlon  Committee 
(ADCi  "This  Is  a  very  dangerous  time  for 
us" 

All  Harb.  26.  a  Lebanese  American  who 
owns  a  Middle  East  import  store  in  this  sub- 
urb of  Detroit,  said,  "You  can  always  feel 
the  tension  here  when  there  are  problems  In 
the  Middle  East  If  the  Dearborn  police  pull 
you  over,  you  know  you're  going  to  get  a 
ticket  U  you  take  the  Detroit  tunnel  to 
Canada,  you  know  you're  going  to  be  pulled 
over  by  customs  and  detained." 

Harb's  store  is  one  of  many  Arab-owned 
businesses  lining  Warren  Avenue,  where 
storefronts  bear  names  in  Arabic  and  Eng- 
lish 

The  Arab  community  traces  its  roots  to 
Immigrants  who  flocked  here  for  auto-indus- 
try  Jobs  at  the  turn  of  the  century  The  com- 
munity is  highly  Integrated,  with  various 
Arab  sects  Imams,  or  Moslem  spiritual  lead- 
ers, are  heard  calling  people  to  prayer  five 
times  a  day  over  a  loudspeaker  In  densely 
populated  areas  of  Dearborn 

More  than  half  of  the  250.000  Arab  Ameri- 
cans here  are  Lebanese,  and  the  community 
also  is  composed  of  'Vemenls,  Egyptians.  Pal- 
estinians. Syrians.  Iraqis  and  Chaldeans,  or 
Christian  Iraqis 

At  a  special  meeting  in  Detroit  Wednesday 
night  to  discuss  how  the  gulf  crisis  is  affect- 
ing these  people.  ADC  officials  heard  com- 
plaints about  recent  FBI  questioning  of  Arab 
Americans  and  warned  that  all  Arabs  In  the 
community  are  vulnerable  to  hostility 

"We  need  real  protection  from  hostilities 
right  now."  said  a  Detroit  lawyer  of  Leba- 
nese descent  "If  the  FBI  wants  to  help  out. 
maybe  they  should  come  to  work  with  us  to 
open  the  door  first  and  see  If  It  blows  up   " 

Noel  Saleh.  43.  a  Lebanese  American  who 
runs  an  Arab  human-services  organization  In 
Dearborn  told  the  group  that  "all  of  us. 
whatever  our  national  origin  may  be.  are 
going  to  be  affected  both  as  Arabs  and  as 
Americans   " 

The  potential  for  hostility  compounds  an- 
guish among  Iraqis  about  possible  war  be- 
cause many  have  relatives  In  Iraq  and  be- 
cause Iraqis  In  the  U  S  military  may  have  to 
fight  against  their  homeland. 

"This  Is  such  a  time  of  sorrow.  "  said  Sam 
Yono.  40.  an  Iraqi  American  who  owns  a  gro- 
cery store  in  Detroit.  "I  am  going  through  a 
very  hard  time  trying  to  deal  with  this  and 
praying  that  a  peaceful  solution  can  come 
before  Jan.  15   " 

Yono  and  other  Iraqi  Americans  step  care- 
fully around  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Justification  for  Invading  Kuwait  last 
August. 

"It's  hard  because,  as  a  boy.  I  learned  in 
school  that,  at  one  time  Iraq  was  the  mother 
country  and  Kuwait  was  a  part  of  It.  "  said 
Yono  who  has  lived  in  the  United  States  for 
23  years  But  I  am  also  an  American  citizen 
and  affected   by   what   happens  to   this 

government  " 

Assimilation  and  their  US.  citizenship 
have  made  most  Arabs  backers  of  the  U.S. 
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denunciation  of  Iraqi  aggression,  but  they 
are  against  waging  war  and  would  like  to  see 
Arabs  devise  a  peaceful  solution  with  no 
bloodshed,  said  Jessica  Daher.  an  ADC  re- 
gional coordinator 

The  community  is  scrambling  to  mount  a 
campaign  against  stereotyping  Arabs  in  an 
effort  to  stress  that  ita  members  are  Ameri- 
cans who  want  peace.  Borrajo.  for  Instance, 
conducts  teach-ins  at  area  high  schools  to 
test  American  students'  knowledge  of  Arabs 
"The  most  frequently  used  word  to  define 
Palestinians  Is   terrorists.'  '  he  said 

Gary  Baydoun.  a  Lebanese-American  who 
owns  a  real -estate  company,  said  he  Is  urg- 
ing the  community  "to  participate'  In  every 
good,  honest  peace  movement  between  now 
and  Jan  15.  and  then.  God  forbid.  If  and 
when  a  war  should  break  out" 

Residents  also  are  preparing  to  receive  per- 
haps scores  of  war-ravaged  Immigrants  who 
may  come  here  to  what  has  been  termed 
"the  Ellis  Island  of  the  Midwest   " 

"I  have  seen  waves  of  [them],  and  they  are 
all  human  tragedies.  "  Saleh  said  "There  is  a 
deep  concern  that  we're  going  to  have  an- 
other wave  of  war  refugees  coming  here,  and 
I  don't  look  forward  to  that  day    ' 
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HON.  IVEwfciNGRlCH 

OK  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wi'dnesdar^.  January  23.  1991 

Mr  GINGRICH  Mr  Speaker,  ttie  following 
column  by  Henry  Kissinger  is  an  excellent  irv 
troduction  to  pfactical.  tough-mirxJed  thinking 
about  the  Soviet  Union  Every  Member  shouW 
read  this  realistic  assessrT>ent  Had  rrore  peo- 
ple listened  to  the  former  Secretary  of  State, 
we  woukj  have  been  less  surp*^ised  by  sorne 
of  the  recent  repression  and  some  of  the  re- 
treat from  openness 

We  must  develop  a  more  sober,  more  real- 
istic approach  to  Gortachev  and  ttie 
neoczarist  system  which  seems  to  tie  replac- 
ing the  Communist  structure  Dr  Kissinger's 
analysis  is  an  important  contritxjtion  to  that 
new  realism. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan   22.  1991] 

No  Illusions  Aboit  the  U  S.S  R. 

(By  Henry  Kissinger) 

The  crackdown  In  Lithuania.  If  consoli- 
dated, may  In  time  turn  out  to  be  even  more 
significant  for  the  prospects  of  international 
order  than  the  Gulf  crisis,  which  has  ob- 
scured It  As  we  witnessed  the  collapse  of 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe.  Germany's 
first  sl«p8  toward  unification  and  an  appar- 
ent Soviet  movement  toward  political  plu- 
ralism and  market  economics,  there  was  a 
fleeting  moment  when  It  was  possible  to  l)e- 
lleve  that  history  was  somehow  working  In- 
exorably in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of 
universal  peace 

Now  the  opposite  trend  is  developing.  Ex- 
cessive optimism  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
being  supplanted  by  an  equally  excessive 
pessimism  But  the  democracies  can  no 
longer  afford  these  oscillations  between  in- 
transigence and  conciliation.  We  need  a  sta- 
ble concept  of  East-West  relations  a  con- 
cept not  based  either  on  personalities  or  on 
overly  simple  historical  projections  but  on  a 
cold  analysis  of  the  national  Interest  and  of 
the  requirements  of  the  International  order 

If  the  present  turn  toward  autocracy  In  the 
Soviet  Union  succeeds,  the  world  will  face  a 


Russian  state  such  as  it  has  not  seen  in 
seven  decades  It  will  not  be  democratic.  Nor 
will  it  be  Stalinist.  It  will  in  fact  be  most 
similar  to  czarlst  Russia  The  United  States 
must  then  ask  itself  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions: What  is  the  future  of  U.S  -Soviet  rela- 
tions? Are  there  foreign  policy  objectives 
that  have  to  be  safeguarded  toward  the  So- 
viet state  even  in  the  face  of  unpalatable  do- 
mestic events?  What  balance,  if  any.  must  be 
struck  between  coexistence  and  conversion? 

Until  recently,  the  prospect  of  conversion 
was  the  fashionable  conviction.  Gorbachev 
was  treated  as  the  ultimate  guarantor  of  the 
eventual  triumph  of  democracy  and  market 
economics  Helping  Gorbachev"  became  the 
principal  objective  of  policy,  overriding  all 
other  considerations  In  fact.  Gorbachev 
turned  out  to  be  less  tienign,  and  the  reform 
process  proved  more  complex  than  conven- 
tional wisdom  allowed.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  despite  the  West's  deeply  held  pref- 
erences, the  probable  outtiome  of  the  Soviet 
evolution  is  either  chaos  or  repression  or 
both. 

It  was  always  naive  to  stake  East-West  re- 
lations on  the  presumed  conversion  to  West- 
ern values  of  a  leader  whose  entire  career 
has  been  in  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party  It  would  be  equally  dangerous  to 
treat  Gorbachev  s  recent  action  as  a  personal 
aberration  and  to  base  policy  on  personal 
disappointments.  Leaders  are  driven  by  the 
dynamics  of  their  system  and  the  history  of 
their  society  Any  realistic  policy  must  be 
tiased  on  these  factors. 

Gorbachev  deserves  enormous  credit  for 
recognizing  the  weaknesses  of  the  system  in 
which  he  was  reared  and  for  having  sought  to 
remedy  them.  His  decision  to  permit  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  satellite  orbit  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  liquidation  of  the  war  in  Afghan- 
istan and  the  loosening  of  domestic  tyranny 
will  surely  earn  hirri  a  place  in  history 
These  actions,  however,  can  \x  explained  by 
the  need  to  preserve  the  essence  of  the  So- 
viet system  in  a  crisis  and  not  dissipate  the 
dwindling  strength  in  imperialist  adven- 
tures No  doubt,  this  is  how  it  was  justified 
to  the  Soviet  military. 

Whatever  Gorbachev's  motives,  the  process 
of  domestic  reform  has  so  far  proved  elusive 
In  foreign  policy,  it  was  possible  to  make 
progress  by  liquidation:  at  home  there  was  a 
need  for  new  structures  There  Gorbachev 
has  been  torn  between  the  realization  that 
established  institutions  must  be  modified 
and  his  lifelong  commitment  to  Leninist  or- 
thodoxy in  government. 

The  Soviet  Union  faces  three  domestic 
problems:  remedying  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  Soviet  economy,  establishing  a  sense  of 
political  legitimacy  and  dealing  with  the 
looming  disintegration  of  the  empire  found- 
ed by  Peter  the  Great  some  three  centuries 
ago  Gorbachev's  dilemma  is  that  the  rem- 
edies for  one  set  of  problems  are  likely  to  be 
incompatible  with  equally  pressing  solutions 
to  other  problems—for  example,  the  decen- 
tralization needed  for  economic  progress  also 
encourages  the  drive  toward  independence  In 
the  constituent  republics  AtxDve  all,  the  do- 
mestic power  structure,  which  must  imple- 
ment refonn,  is  threatened  by  reform  and 
tends  to  sabotage  it 

That  command  economies  produce  stagna- 
tion and  corruption  has  become  conventional 
wisdom,  even  In  Communist  societies.  Still. 
none  has  yet  succeeded  in  the  painful  transi- 
tion to  the  market  system  they  all  avow 
The  move  toward  market  economies  inevi- 
tably evokes  the  embittered  opposition  of 
vested  interests  while  the  reformers  lack 
adequate  levers  of  power  to  Impose  their 
views. 
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A  market  economy  dooms  to  irrelevance 
the  millions  of  bureaucrats  who  establish 
prices,  production,  quotas  and  accountabil- 
ity. When  prices  are  permitted  to  find  their 
own  levels,  a  period  of  inflation  t>ecomes  in- 
evitable, because  Communist  systems  typi- 
cally have  too  much  money  chasing  too  few 
goods.  And  insistence  on  productivity  tends 
to  shut  down  inefficient  enterprises  and  raise 
unemployment. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  new  leaders  were 
able  to  use  the  prestige  acquired  during  the 
struggle  for  national  freedom  to  sustain 
their  authority  amidst  the  austerity  imposed 
by  the  transition  to  market  economics.  But 
in  the  Soviet  Union  the  vested  interests  have 
been  elaborated  over  three  generations  by  an 
extraordinarily  brutal  political  system. 

For  a  while.  Gorbachev  tried  to  circumvent 
the  vested  interests— In  the  Communist 
Party,  the  government  administration,  the 
secret  police  and  the  military— by  encourag- 
ing greater  popular  participation  outside  the 
system.  But  like  previous  revolutionaries,  he 
has  found  that  democratic  reform  has  it-s 
own  momentum  independent  of  the  priorities 
of  the  leader — especially  if  that  leader  is  as 
closel.v  identified  with  the  previous  power 
structure  as  Gorbachev.  Forced  to  choose  be- 
tween irrelevance  and  order.  Gorbachev  is  in- 
creasingly opting  for  discipline  and  a  grow- 
ing reliance  on  the  traditional  Soviet  power 
structure. 

This  course  is  all  the  more  tempting  to 
Gorbachev  because  the  historical  context  for 
democratization  is  largely  lacking  in  Russia. 
Russia  never  had  a  church  that  emphasized  a 
concept  of  justice  independent  of  temporal 
authority:  It  knew  no  Reformation  with  its 
commitment  to  individual  conscience:  no 
Enlightenment  that  emphasized  the  power  of 
reason:  no  age  of  exploration  and  no  free  en- 
terprise that  stressed  individual  economic 
initiative.  So  in  the  Soviet  Union,  centuries 
of  state  control  have  produced  a  different  set 
of  values:  the  historic  processes  of  Western 
F^urope  becom.e  compressed  and  distorted,  di- 
viding the  refonr.ist  elements  into  many 
competing  factions  and  producing  phenom- 
ena that  appear  chaotic  to  a  people  inexperi- 
enced in  pluralism. 

But  the  most  important  problem  is  that 
even  limited  forms  of  democracy  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  compatible  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  existing  Russian  state  within 
its  present  borders.  Since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  most  consistent  theme  of  Rus- 
sian history  has  been  expansion  from  the 
area  around  Moscow  to  the  center  of  Europe, 
the  shores  of  the  Pacli'ic.  the  gates  of  India 
and  inside  the  world  of  Islam  As  a  result, 
only  about  50  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  Russian  Moreover,  the 
subject  populations  have  always  been  gov- 
erned from  the  center  and  by  representatives 
of  the  center:  little  effort  was  made  to  create 
an  indigenous  leadership  group  with  emo- 
tional ties  to  the  imperial  power 

Having  loosened  the  reins.  Gorbachev  is 
reaping  the  whirlwind  of  centuries  of  impe- 
rial misrule.  Even  limited  democratization 
produces  demands  for  Independence  in  many 
of  the  constituent  republics  or  for  various 
forms  of  autonomy  indistinguishable  from 
independence.  Ideas  of  turning  the  Soviet 
Union  into  a  confederation  based  on  vol- 
untary association  are  likely  to  prove  still- 
bom  Historically,  confederations  have 
moved  in  the  direction  of  either  greater  cen- 
tralization or  of  eventual  disintegration. 

Gorbachev  and  the  traditional  power  struc- 
tures have  appa."^ntly  come  to  believe  that 
they  have  to  choose  between  maintaining 
their   state   within    present   boundaries,    by 
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force,  if  necessary,  or  eventual  dismember- 
ment. What  is  less  certain  is  whether  they 
have  the  means  or.  :n  the  end.  the  staying 
power  But  the  present  Soviet  course,  even  if 
applied  with  less  brutal  methods  than  the 
historic  Soviet  norm  and  more  indirectly,  is 
likely  to  turn  more  violent,  not  only  be- 
tween the  center  and  the  constituent  repub- 
lics but  between  the  various  nationalities, 
especially  in  the  Caucasus 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  state,  Gorbachev  probably  has  the  emo- 
tional support  of  even  some  of  the  reformist 
elements  in  the  Russian  republic,  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  legacy  of  Russian  history  In 
the  end,  Russian  nationalism  may  outweight 
liberalism  and  provide  the  motive  for  cohe- 
sion that  communism  seems  to  have  iost. 

When  this  becomes  apparent,  the  West  will 
be  faced  with  an  autocratic  state  stretching 
over  two  continents  and  possessing  30,000  nu- 
clear weapons  The  Utopian  image  of  Gorba- 
chev single-handedly  reversing  500  years  of 
Russian  history  will  emerge  as  a  rr.i.'^age  At 
that  point,  the  West  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  has  objectives  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union  other  than  to  promote  its  in- 
ternal evolution. 

Disillusionment  must  not  drive  the  West 
into  equating  the  new  Russia  with  its  Stalin- 
ist predecessors  Even  if  the  repression  suc- 
ceeds fully  or  pa.'-tially- which  is  far  from 
certain— what  emerges  will  be  most  com- 
parable to  im.periai  Russia  of  Czarlst  times 
That  state  was  often  uncomfortable  for  Its 
neighbors  and  generally  expansionist  But  it 
did  not  have  the  ideological  fervor  of  its 
Communist  successors,  and  it  proved  pos- 
sible for  long  periods  to  deal  with  it  as  an 
important  member  of  the  European  concert 
of  powers. 

Of  course  America"s  moral  commatment  is 
Ui  pluralism  and  self-determination  and  re- 
mains so.  TTie  issue  is  what  weight  should  \>e 
given  to  requirements  of  national  security 
The  selfrighteouf  find  it  easy  to  deny  that 
national  security  is  a  moral  value  too.  Re- 
sponsible leaders,  however,  cannot  aford  so 
doctrinaire  an  attitude  In  a  world  of  sov- 
ereign states  of  comparable  strength,  peace 
depends  on  either  domination  or  equi- 
librium. And  America  has  neither  the  power 
nor  the  stomach  for  domination.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  construct  an  equilibrium  based  on 
mutual  necessity,  or  must  there  first  be  a 
transformation  of  all  societies  toward  demo- 
cratic ideas'' 

My  view  is  that  there  are  some  national  in- 
terests that  need  to  be  safeguarded  even  in 
relations  with  states  that  do  not  share  our 
fundamental  values.  But  there  need  to  be  cri- 
teria distinguishing  the  legitimate  and 
moral  pursuit  of  the  national  interest  from 
opportunistic  collaboration  with  tyranny 
and  encouragement  of  it. 

The  following  principles  seem  to  me  cru- 
cial: 

(1)  We  must  stop  liaslng  policy  on  Soviet 
personalities  We  know  too  little  of  Soviet 
dynamics  and  even  less  about  how  to  affect 
them  to  make  strengthening  any  leader  a 
cardinal  principle  of  Western  policy  Focus- 
ing relations  on  balancing  fundamental  in- 
terest rather  than  on  psychological  specula- 
tion will  m  fact  bring  greater  stability  to 
the  relationship. 

(2)  The  Western  security  interest  in  the  So- 
viet Union  is  its  peaceful  conduct  outside  its 
borders.  The  moral  objective  of  the  West  is 
compatible  domestic  institutions.  What  we 
need  is  a  definitloc  of  coexistence  and  an 
agenda  for  its  achievement  even  as  we  dis- 
approve of  some  Soviet  domestic  actions  Co- 
existence should  not  be  lightly  abandoned. 
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But  we  should  recojrnlze  that  It  Is  based  on 
self  Interest  and  not  delude  ourselves  Into 
believing  that  It  Is  a  means  to  help  Gorba- 
chev promote  democracy  inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(3)  An  analysis  must  be  made  of  those 
areas  of  common  action  that  are  necessary 
for  a  structure  of  peace  and  those  which  are 
undertaken  to  promote  democratic  values 
The  latter-including  economic  aid-are  sub^ 
Ject  to  modifications  if  Soviet  Internal  con 
duct  becomes  too  offensive  In  any  event  eco 
nomlc  aid  should  »fenerally  be  given  for  p<> 
lltlcal  and  economic,  not  psychological,  rea 
sons  except  in  periods  of  humanitarian  emer 
gency.  It  is  sure  to  be  wasted  without  appro- 
priate economic  reforms 

(4)  On  the  issue  of  self-determination,  the 
United  States  needs  to  stick  to  Its  historli 
position  with  respect  to  the  Independence  of 
the  Baltic  states  The  situation  is  more  com 
plex  with  respect  to  the  other  republics,  es 
pecially  in  the  Caucaus.  where  different  eth 
nic   populations  have  been  mixed  over  cen 
turies  and  Intereommunal  violence  is  a  per 
manent  threat.   On   the  other  hand.  Soviet 
leaders  must  understand  that  even  when  we 
continue  to  deal  with  them  on  the  security 
agenda,  other  areas  of  cooperation  are  nar- 
rowed   by    the    convictions    of    our    people 
should   Moscow's  conduct  offend  America's 
deepest  values 

(5)  The  changes  In  Moscow  should  recall 
the  West  to  the  Importance  of  strengthening 
the  ties  within  the  Atlantic  area  and  above 
all  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  Is  dealing  with  its  in- 
ternal problems,  the  West  should  give  the 
highest  priority  to  reestablishing  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  historic  Europe  Eastern  Eu 
rope — especially  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  the  West  European  political 
and  economic  system  on  an  urgent  basis 

The  West  is  presently  In  danger  of  neglect- 
ing the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  whose 
successful  struggle  for  freedom  inspired  us 
only  yesterday  Two  steps  are  needed  First, 
the  West,  -and  especially  Western  Europe- 
must  move  quickly  to  integrate  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Into  the  European  Community  and 
Other  Atlantic  institutions  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  NATO)  Second,  we  must  give  Eastern 
Europe  an  economic  breathing  space  As  a 
step  in  that  direction,  the  European  Commu- 
nity should  take  Immediate  steps  to  open  Its 
markets  to  East  European  agricultural  prod 
ucts 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  permitted  the 
West  to  stop  treating  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
permanent  adversary,  the  return  to  autoc 
racy  in  the  Soviet  Union  should  cause  us  to 
abandon  the  Illusion  of  considering  it  a  per 
manent  partner  The  task  now  is  to  find  a 
methcKl  for  dealing  with  It  as  a  major  power 
with  sometimes  compatible  and  occasionally 
clashing  Interests,  promoting  our  basic  val- 
ues and  giving  new  impetus  to  reconstruct- 
ing the  historic  Europe 


TRIBUTK  TO  RON  BROWN 


HON.  RANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

UK  .SKW  ,JKR.HKY 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRt:.SENTATIVES 

Wednrsday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr  PALLONE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
January  26,  I  will  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
ot  afterxjing  the  12*1h  annual  luncheon  ot  the 
Quinn  Chapel  AME  Church  o(  Atlantic  High- 
larxls,  NJ    Saturday  afternoons  lurx:heon,  to 
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be  heW  m  Long  Branch,  NJ.  will  be  a  particu- 
larly auspicious  occasion  as  we  welcome  the 
day's  guest  speaker.  Democratic  National 
Committee  Chairman  Ronald  H   Brown 

In  a  relatively  short  span  of  time.  Ron 
Brown  has  risen  to  the  lop  echelons  of  power 
and  influence  His  resume  includes  years  o* 
service  on  Capitol  Hill  ar>d  with  the  National 
Urban  League,  as  well  as  political  organizing 
from  the  grassroots  up  lo  the  DNC  chairman- 
ship 

What  IS  parlicularly  nolewonhy  about  Ron 
Brown's  achievements  is  that  while  he  was  at- 
taining his  place  of  importance  m  American 
politics,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  agenda  to 
work  for  improved  living  standards  for  all 
Americans  and  a  more  inclusive  and  broadly 
representative  political  process 

Beyond  the  sense  of  fionor  that  I  feel  m 
being  a  member  of  the  party  led  by  Ron 
Brown,  I  also  take  personal  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Ron  Brown  and  I  share  the  same  alma 
mater,  Middlebury  College  m  Vermont 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation  have  been  on  Ron 
Brown  since  he  t)ecame  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican to  lead  one  of  the  Nation's  two  nra)or  po- 
litical parlies  This  role  offers  unique  opportu- 
nities, txjt  also  places  unique  pressures  on 
Chairman  Brown  Yet,  somehow,  Ron  Brown 
has  avoided  \he  distractions  and  silenced  the 
doubters  by  approaching  this  challenge  in  the 
same  spirit  of  competence  and  purpose  that 
fias  marked  his  entire  career 

While  Ron  Brown's  |ob  is  obviously  a  highly 
partisan  one,  his  dedication  to  improving  the 
functioning  of  our  political  process  has  earned 
him  the  resp)ect  of  all  Americans 


WEST   SIDE    HIGH    SCHOOL   MARCH 
ING     BAND     PERFORMS     AT    THE 
SUPER  BOWL 


HON.  PETER  J.  VTSCLOSKY 

y  I.'.:>;.\SA 

IN  THE  Hiil'SK  OF  KEFRESENTATI VES 
Wednt'sdau .  January  23.  1991 

Mr  VISCLOSKY  Mr  Speaker,  a  fresh,  new 
sound  from  a  place  just  southwest  of  Motown 
will  tie  heard  at  the  Super  Bowl  this  year  On 
Januan/  26,  1991,  the  West  Side  High  School 
Marchir>g  Cougars  from  Gary,  IN  will  piertorm 
during  the  annual  Super  Bowl  kick-off  parade 
in  Orlando.  FL 

I  woukl  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend tfie  West  Side  High  School  Marching 
Cougars  and  their  band  director,  Mr  Edwin 
Carter,  lor  their  grand  achievement  This  tal- 
ented group  of  students  was  ctwsen  for  their 
showmanship  and  musical  strength  to  enter- 
tain the  thousands  of  Super  Bowf  fans  wtx) 
will  tie  watching  the  parade  To  perform  at  this 
event  is  truly  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity 
arxl  I  am  sure  that  ttiese  students  will  remerrv 
ber  and  cherish  this  experience  for  the  rest  ol 
their  lives 

The  band  worked  hard  to  conquer  every  ob- 
stacle lo  prepare  for  ttie  parade  With  the  sup- 
port and  erxxiuragement  of  their  parents  and 
teachers,  ttve  students  were  able  lo  raise 
S26.000  in  contnbcitions  from  local  community 
groups,  businesses,  and  individuals  Also, 
many  hours  were  spent  p)racticing  to  perfect 
their  musical  rep»erto<re  and  dance  routnes 
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Northwest  lndiar«  is  proud  of  its  young 
goodwill  ambassadors  The  West  Side  High 
Sctiool  Marching  Cougars  not  only  derrv 
onstrate  the  best  ttiat  Irxjiana  has  to  otter  ar- 
tistically but  also,  the  commitment  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  level  of  high  starxlards  met  by 
these  young  people  of  Northwest  Indiana 


CHARLES 


E.  THOMPSON- 
LEADER 


LABOR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

OK  M.A.s.sACHi  strrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wfdnesday    January  23.  1991 

Mr  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
IS  my  honor  to  pay  tribute  here  to  Charles  E 
Thompson  wtx)  is  stepping  down  as  president 
ol  the  Pioneer  Valley  Central  Labor  Council 
AFL-CIO  in  Springfield,  MA  To  those  of  us  in 
western  Massachusetts,  Charlie  Thompson 
has  been  ttie  face  of  organized  labor  for  many 
years  He  fias  also  served  as  an  international 
representative  for  the  International  Brother- 
hood ol  Boilermakers  He  has  done  a  tremerv 
dous  (Ob  in  both  posts,  desprte  difficult  times 
for  the  labor  movement,  and  for  our  local 
economy 

The  Pioneer  Valley  Central  Labor  CourKil 
has  21 ,000  rT>embers  and  represents  82  union 
locals  in  the  Greater  Springfiek)  area  Charles 
Thompson  initially  expected  to  fill  only  the 
unexpnred  term  of  tfie  late  John  Albano.  How- 
ever, enjoying  the  post  arKf  proving  to  be  a 
popular  council  president,  Thompson  was 
elected  to  a  full  term  in  1981  Since  that  time, 
he  has  led  our  union  members  through  a 
tough  recession  in  the  early  I980's,  through 
an  economic  boom  of  the  late  I980's  and  has 
lately  been  adjusting  again  to  a  downturn. 
There  have  t)een  several  difficult  negotiations 
in  the  past  decade  Through  it  all,  Charlie 
Thompson  has  rennained  a  steadfast  union 
man  and  a  person  revered  for  his  honesty,  in- 
tegrity and  leadership  He  has  proven  to  be 
the  right  man  for  difficult  times  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  t)een  abie  to  work  closely 
with  him  dunng  my  term  as  mayor  of  Spring- 
fiekj  and  now  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Springfield  fws  long  been  Wessed  with 
strong  labor  leaders  Many  ttxxjght  that  Char- 
he  Thompson  would  have  a  ditficutt  time  fof- 
lowing  flamboyant  council  leaders  like  John 
Albarx)  and  Herman  Greenburg.  Those  people 
need  not  have  worried.  Charlie  brought  a  new, 
low-key  style  to  the  )0b  and  continued  to  irrv 
prove  on  his  reputation  as  a  great  r>egotiator 
Getting  82  unions  to  agree  on  goals  and  strat- 
egy IS  a  very  difficult  task,  but  Charlie  Thonp- 
son  was  often  abte  to  get  his  membership 
moving  together  arKl  working  togettier.  Dunng 
his  term,  ttie  local  Teamsters  Union  rejoined 
the  Central  Labor  Counal.  Charlie  Thompson 
thought  this  important  merger  into  being  by 
working  closely  with  Albert  Tardy,  the  Team- 
ster president  and  other  important  labor  fig- 
ures 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  included  an  artcle  on 
the  career  of  Charles  Thompson  from  the 
Spnngfield.  MA,  Sunday  RepubJican.  I  woukj 
like  to  add  that  I  have  always  admired  Charlie 
Thompson  for  his  work  in  a  very  ditficutt  piost. 
I  have  always  found  him  to  tie  a  thoroughly 
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decent  and  horrarabJe  person.  He  has  been  a 
great  champion  of  working  people  In  western 
Massachusetts.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for 
the  years  ahead  to  Charlie,  his  wife  Claire, 
sons  David  and  Tom,  daughters  Christine  and 
Suzan  and  everyone  in  his  family.  Although  he 
is  stepping  down  as  presklent  of  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Central  Labor  Council,  Charlie  Thomp- 
son will  continue  to  be  heard  as  a  great  latxjr 
leader. 
[From  the  Sunday  Republican  (Springfield. 
MA).  Dec.  9.  1990] 
Thomhson:  Labor's  Low-Key  Advocate 
I  By  Christopher  Geeherni 

Charlie  Thomi?son  learned  about  labor 
unions  as  a  boy  In  Chlcopee.  listening  to  his 
parents  talk  at)out  John  L  Lewis  and  the 
coal  mine  strikes  of  the  1930s 

The  lessons  hit  home  when  he  turned  16 
and  began  working  In  the  Springfield  Ar- 
mory and  later  at  Spalding  Sports  Woild- 
wlde  They  are  lessons  he  remembered  clear- 
ly last  week  as  he  prepared  to  step  down 
after  11  years  as  president  of  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Central  Latior  Council.  AFL-CIO  in 
Springfield 

■I've  tried,  in  dealing  with  the  members  I 
represent,  not  to  forget  where  I  came  from- 
what  it's  like  to  be  a  production  worker  in  a 
factory  and  what  it's  like  to  feel  like  I  was 
being  pushed  around  and  abused.  "  mused 
Thompson 

"I  was  always  concerr^ed  about  the  plight 
of  workers  and  just  had  the  feeling  that  they 
needed  unions  ' 

At  63  years  of  age.  Charlie  Thompson  em- 
bodies both  the  past  and  present  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Western  Massachusetts. 

He  is  one  of  the  last  area  labor  leaders  to 
have  cut  his  teeth  during  the  rough-and- 
tumble  years  around  1955  when  colorful 
unionists  like  Herman  Greenberg  and  John 
Albano  formed  the  Central  Labor  Council  He 
rose  through  the  ranks  at  a  time  when  indus- 
trial unions  held  unchallenged  sway  in  labor 
clrclee.  a  time  when  those  unions  rep- 
resented thousands  of  workers  at  companies 
swch  as  Westinghouse,  American  Bosch  and 
Van  Norman  Tool 

Those  days,  however,  faded  into  history 
under  Thompeon's  feet  during  the  1980s,  leav- 
ing him  to  guide  the  council  through  one  of 
the  most  tumultuous  decades  in  the  history 
of  organized  labor. 

It  was  a  decade  during  which  industrial 
closings  cost  the  council  30  percent  of  its 
members,  while  the  service  sector  surpassed 
manufacturing  as  the  largest  employer  in 
the  region  It  was  a  decade  when  unions 
found  they  had  to  work  cooperatively  with 
management  in  the  face  of  increasing  busi- 
ness comjpetition  from  overseas 

Thompson  faced  all  of  the  changes  with  an 
unemotional,  low-key  style  that  was  very 
much  unlike  that  of  his  two  predecessors  It 
is  a  style  that  won  him  allies  across  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  labor  movement  and  the  po- 
litical community  It  also  helped  him  keep 
fractious  union  representatives  together  in 
the  face  of  wanting  public  acceptance  of 
their  agenda. 

■I  always  thought  Charlie  would  have  to 
have  been  a  great  negotiator,  because  he 
never  changed  the  expression  on  his  face." 
said  US  Rep  Richard  E.  Neal.  D-Spring- 
neld.  whom  Thompson  supported  in  several 
elections. 

■'He's  very  laid  back,"  added  Arthur 
Osborne,  the  outgoing  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  and  a  close  friend  of 
Thomoeon 

"He  has  an  ability  to  dogmatically  pull 
people   together  on   the  same   subject  when 
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their   interests   are   not   going   in    the   same 
way.' 

Thompson  did  not  seek  re-election  as 
president  of  the  21,000-member  Central  Labor 
Council  this  year  because  his  duties  as  an 
international  representative  for  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  no 
longer  left  him  enough  time  for  the  post.  On 
Wednesday,  council  members  elected  Edward 
W  Collins.  Jr..  a  representative  for  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  to  replace  him 

The  council  represents  82  union  locals  m 
Greater  Springfield. 

TTiompson  won  his  first  union  office  in 
1960.  when  he  began  a  six-year  stretch  as  a 
steward  for  Boilermakers  Local  1851  at 
Spalding.  He  became  business  manager  of  the 
local  in  1966  and  kept  that  job  until  he  be- 
came an  international  representative  in  1979. 

It  was  later  that  same  year  that  he  took 
over  as  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil following  Albano's  death.  He  initially  ex- 
pected only  to  fill  Albano's  unexpired  term, 
but.  he  liked  the  job  so  much  that  he  ran  suc- 
cessfully for  re-election  in  1981. 

Thompson  admits  that  his  deliberate  de- 
meanor was  a  big  change  from  the  flamboy- 
ant style  of  Albano,  Greenberg  and  some  of 
the  old-school  union  local  presidents. 

•Meetings  were  pretty  Interesting  back 
then."  Thompson  recalled  "We  had  some 
outstanding  local  presidents,  some  with  huge 
egos. 

"I'm  rather  conservative  and  middle-of- 
the-road.  The  labor  movement  has  people  on 
the  left  and  people  on  the  right.  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  stay  m  the  middle  and  focus  on 
the  issues  most  important  to  the  members." 

Thompson  faced  daunting  challenges  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  took  over  the  presidency 
of  the  Central  Labor  Council.  The  primary 
problemi  was  the  already  significant  erosion 
of  manufacturing  jobs  that  was  chipping 
away  at  the  council's  membership,  then 
more  than  30.000  people 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts economy  would  lose  more  than 
16.500  jobs  in  the  highly  unionized  manufac- 
turing sector.  .At  the  same  time,  thousands 
of  new  jobs  were  being  created  in  areas  like 
services  and  retail  trade,  areas  that  have  a 
significantly  weaker  union  presence. 

A  second  major  concern  for  the  council  was 
a  growing  wave  of  political  animosity  toward 
unions  that  put  the  labor  movement  on  the 
defensive  and  kept  it  there  for  most  of  the 
decade.  Thompson  and  other  labor  leaders 
place  most  of  the  blame  for  that  animosity 
on  the  Reagan  administration,  which  they 
claim  stacked  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  against  union  organizing. 

The  political  animosity,  labor  leaders  say. 
at  times  filtered  down  to  the  bargaining 
table,  where  companies  struggling  to  remain 
competitive  often  took  a  hard  line  on  wage 
and  benefit  increases  and  quickly  replaced 
striking  workers. 

There  were  also  threats  on  the  state  level. 
where  unions  had  to  spend  large  amounts  of 
money  to  defeat  an  effort  in  1988  to  abolish 
the  Prevailing  Wage  law  and  another  effort 
this  year  to  roll  back  state  taxes. 

"In  this  business,  you  learn  to  take  it  as  it 
comes."  Thomjpson  said.  "I  wish  a  lot  of  our 
energy  could  have  been  used  in  other  areas, 
rather  than  in  the  defensive  posture  we  were 
in  for  so  many  years." 

Thompson  eschewed  high-profile  responses 
to  the  problems,  choosing  instead  to  use  his 
negotiating  skills  to  forge  alliances  both 
within  the  labor  movement  and  inside  the 
political  establishment. 

Long  before  the  AFL-CIO  readmitted  the 
Teamsters  union  in  1987  after  a  decades-long 
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separation,  for  example.  Thompson  main- 
tained close  contacts  with  leaders  of  Team- 
sters Local  404  in  Springfield. 

"We  always  worked  together.'  said  Albert 
F  Tardy  Jr..  the  former  president  of  Local 
404  and  now  a  labor  consultant. 

"Charlie's  primary  job  was  t«  weld  all 
unions  together  m  a  common  cause  and  he 
did  exactly  that." 

In  the  tense  negotiations  surrounding  the 
Springfield  police  patrolmen's  union  picket 
of  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Au- 
gust. Thompson  allowed  Osborne  to  take  a 
lead  role  in  the  talks. 

"He  pushed  aside  some  of  the  concerns  of 
his  own  Central  Labor  Council  to  be  a  team 
player."  Osborne  said.  "Tm  sure  it  was  some- 
thing he  had  to  swallow  hard  t-o  do.  It  was 
his  turf." 

Thompson's  politics  have  been  far  from 
doctrinaire.  Though  he  called  a  1982  Reagan 
proposal  to  tax  unemployment  benefits  "stu- 
pid." he  returned  from  a  fact-finding  tour  of 
Nicaragua  in  1984  convinced  that  the  admin- 
istration was  correct  in  supporting  the 
Contra  rebels  there.  In  1983.  he  defended  the 
Central  Labor  Council's  endorsement  of 
Chicopee  mayoral  candidate  William  J. 
.\sselln  against  charges  by  eventual  winner 
Richard  S  Lak  that  the  decision  had  been 
"predetermaned," 

There  were  some  political  victories,  too. 
Thompson  strongly  supported  a  number  of 
workplace  reform  laws,  including  right-to- 
know  regulations,  plant  closing  notification 
requirements,  and  an  overhaul  of  the  work- 
ers compensation  insurance  system.  He  also 
played  a  major  role  in  the  detiate  over  com- 
pany-sponsored drug  testing  of  employees 

Despite  all  the  changes  in  the  economic 
landscape.  Thom.pson  believes  labor  unions 
still  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  the  1990s. 

"I  believe  if  we  weren't  around  to  keep 
them  in  line,"  he  asserted,  "some  compa- 
nies— not  all  of  them — would  run  roughshod 
over  people. 

"We  are  certainly  needed 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ALLOW  A  DEDUCTION  FOR 
MAKING  HOMES  ACCESSIBLE  TO 
THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNTLLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23,  1991 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  today  for  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Shays],  to 
help  individuals  make  their  hiomes  accessible 
to  the  fiandicapped.  Under  existing  tax  laws, 
txjsinesses  are  able  to  deduct  or  claim  a  tax 
credit  for  the  costs  of  making  their  establish- 
ments accessit>le  to  the  fieindicapped.  but  in 
most  cases,  that  benefit  is  unavailable  to  iridi- 
vidual  taxpayers. 

In  general,  any  trade  or  txisiness  ttiat  takes 
steps  to  make  its  establishment  more  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped  is  able  to  deduct 
those  costs  in  the  year  incurred.  Despite  a 
fundamental  Income  tax  pnndple  that  capital 
expenditures  must  be  amortized  over  the  use- 
ful life  of  ttie  property  being  constnx:ted  or  irrv 
proved,  the  tax  laws  allow  costs  associated 
with  making  a  business  accessible  to  the 
handk^apped  deductible  in  tf^  year  ir>curred 
As  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
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Act  of  1990.  Congress  aealed  a  fax  credit  fof 
businesses  incurring  similar  expenditures  By 
and  large,  neither  benefit  is  available  to  irxlH 
vKJual  taxpayers 

Unforlunately,  individual  taxpayers  are  not 
able  to  quality  for  as  generous  a  tjenetit  Gen- 
erally, expenses  incurred  to  renxjve  arctiitec- 
tural  tamers  to  tfie  handicapped  are  deduct- 
ible as  medical  expenses  However,  medical 
expenses  are  subject  to  a  Tv  percent  "floor". 
m  other  words,  medical  expenses  must  ex- 
ceed 7'i'  percent  of  the  taxpayers  adjusted 
gross  irx;ome  before  !hev  are  deductible — and 
even  then,  only  the  excess  over  that  amount 
IS  deductible 

Mr  Speaker.  It  IS  simply  unfair  that  individ- 
ual taxpayers  cannot  get  tfie  same  tjenefits  as 
businesses  for  making  their  own  homes  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped  A  parent  with  a 
disabled  child  should  not.  for  example,  have  to 
incur  expenses  exceeding  /'.■  percent  of  their 
adjusted  gross  income  m  order  to  quality  for  a 
deduction  My  bill  will  allow  taxpayers— all  tax- 
payers— to  claim,  as  a  miscellaneous  itemized 
deduction,  any  qualified  expense  to  make  a 
residence  more  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped The  revenue  loss  associated  with  this 
bill  IS  less  than  S50  million,  is  fair  and  hu 
mane,  and  I  urge  support  tor  it  l  include  a 
technical  description  of  my  legislation  at  this 
point  in  tfie  Record 

Hrksknt  Law 

Individual  taxpa.vet^  may  deduct  medical 
expenses  In  computing  taxable  income  to  the 
extent  that  qualified  medical   expenses  ex- 
ceed V*i  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  Income.  Prior  to  1966.  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Service  had  taken  the  position  that  for 
an  expense  to  be  deductible  as  a  medical  ex 
pense.   It  must  have   been  an   essential   ele 
ment  of  treatment  and  must  not  have  been 
otherwise  Incurred  for  nonmedical  reasons. 
This  provision  limited  the  availability  of  the 
deduction   with   respect  to  expenditures  in- 
curred to  make  a  taxpayer's  residence  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped 

Report  languaKe  In  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act  clarified  and  liberalized  this  standard, 
grenerally  by  specifying  that  certain  capital 
expenditures  incurred  by  individual  tax- 
payers designed  to  make  a  taxpayer's  resi- 
dence more  accessible  to  the  handicapped  are 
deductible  as  a  medical  expense  (see.  S  Rept 
No.  313.  99th  Cong  .  2nd  Sess  .  at  59 1  In  re- 
sponse to  the  1986  Act  provisions,  the  IRS  is- 
sued Rev.  Rul  87  106.  1987  2  CB  67.  which 
listed  13  examples  of  qualified  expenses 
which  would  be  allowed  as  a  medical  expense 
deduction  if  used  to  make  a  home  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  handicapped  The  IRS  noted 
that  this  list  was  not  exhaustive 

Miscellaneous  itemized  deductions  are  de- 
ductible only  t*  the  extent  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  those  deductions  exceed  2%  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income. 

KXPLA.NATION  Of  PROPOSAL 

Under  the  bill,  expenses  similar  to  those 
Hated  in  Rev  Rul  87  106  (  "qualified  barrier 
removal  expenditures")  would  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  The  deduction  would  be  author- 
ized under  a  separate  section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  would  not  be  related  to 
the  medical  expense  deduction.  Thus,  ex- 
penses would  not  have  to  exceed  7'V/»  of  the 
taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income  to  be  de- 
ductible 

Qualified  barrier  removal  expenditures  arc 
expenses  Incurred  which  make  a  taxpayer  s 
principal  residence  more  accessible  to.  and 
usable  by.  the  handicapped   EJcpenses  deduct 
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Ible  under  this  provision  would  not  be  de- 
ductible as  a  medical  expense,  and  the  ex- 
penditures would  not  Increase  the  taxpayers 
basis  In  his  home. 

The  legislation  would  treat  the  deduction 
as  a  miscellaneous  Itemized  deduction,  sutv 
Ject  to  the  2%  floor. 

EFFECrrVE  DATE 

The  legislation  would  be  effective  for  tax 
able  years  t)«glnnlng  after  December  31.  1991 

HONORING  CARLO  VENDETTI 


HON.  DLNNIS  M.  HERTEL 

uK  MltHlLiAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jarjuari/  23.  1991 

Mr  HERTEL  Mr  Speaker,  on  Friday.  Fet> 
ruary  1 .  Carlo  Vendetti  will  be  named  the  1 990 
Citizen  of  the  Year,  a  prestigious  honor  award 
ed  by  the  Sterling  Heights  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Carlo  is  the  owner  of  Verxlettrs  Pizza 
House  located  m  Shelby  Township,  Ml  He 
and  his  family  have  been  running  the  home- 
made Italian  food  store  for  Ihe  past  23  years, 
and  upon  his  retirement.  Carlo  intends  to  turn 
over  the  business  to  his  son.  Dino 

Carlo  has  always  been  very  dedicated  to 
the  community,  and  is  thought  of  as  a  kind. 
generous  individual  by  his  friends  and  neigfv 
bors  For  the  past  18  years.  Carlo  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Shelby  Township  Lions,  serv- 
ing as  both  chairman  and  director  of  fundrais- 
ing  He  has  been  the  head  of  several  fundrais- 
Ing  events  for  this  club,  and  his  campaigns 
have  earned  the  Shelby  Lions  the  No  1  status 
throughout  ttie  world  in  terms  of  donations  to 
the  Leader  Dog  School  for  the  Blind 

Carlo  IS  also  a  long  time  member  of  St. 
Kieran's  parish  and  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Ushers  Club  He  has  always  made  himself 
available  to  help  out  whenever  needed  even 
when  he  had  hardships  of  his  own 

Carlo  Vendetti  is  clearly  deserving  of  this 
pfestigious  honor  His  generosity  is  over- 
whelming at  home,  at  his  place  of  business, 
and  in  all  of  the  charitable  organizations  in 
which  he  is  a  memt)er 

My  dear  colleagues,  please  |Oin  me  m  rec- 
ognizing Carlo  Verxjetti.  an  outstanding  com- 
nnunity  servant,  who  is  an  example  for  us  all 
to  follow. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  LLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  January  22. 
1991.  marks  the  73ci  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
1918  declaration  of  independence 

While  the  eyes  ol  the  Nation  and  the  world 
are  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  when  the  recent 
tragic  events  in  the  Baltic  States  capture  our 
attention,  we  may  tend  to  forget  ttie  plight  ol 
the  people  of  Ukraine 

We  should  not  forget.  This  anniversary 
gives  us  a  good  opportunity  to  remind  Mr 
Gortachev  ttiat  the  bright  flame  of  freedom 
blazes  with  a  special  gtow  m  Ukraine 

Last  year,  on  January  2\  several  hurxlred 
thousand  people  gathered  near  St.   Sophia's 
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Cathedral  m  Kiev,  waving  ttie  blue  arxJ  yellow 
flags  of  free  Ukraine,  to  celebrate  indep»end- 
ence  day 

That  demonstration  was  a  great  success  in 
which,  across  Ukraine,  approximately  1  million 
Ukrainians,  in  peace  and  order,  took  pjarl.  Mr 
Gortjachev  still  doesnl  realize  ttiat  you  canT 
keep  a  spirit  like  this  crustied  by  tanks  All  you 
do  IS  pwstpcne  the  day  and  cause  incalculable 
human  suffering 

This  year,  the  Soviet  forces  have  arrested 
Oles  Doni).  president  of  ffie  Ukrainian  Student 
Union  The  Popular  Movement  in  Ukraine 
[RUKH]  IS  working  skillfully  to  insure  that  the 
shock  troops  of  Mr  Gorbachev  have  no  cause 
lor  coming  to  tfie  aid  of  Ukraine,  that  is,  find- 
ing a  pretext  m  which  further  Soviet  force  can 
be  used 

Mr  Speaker.  I  )ust  wanted  to  let  our  col- 
leagues know — and  to  let  the  people  of 
Ukraine  know — that  we  have  not  taken  our 
eyes  from  Ukraine  There  is  a  revolution  of 
freedom  in  Ukraine,  in  ttie  Baltic  States,  and 
all  over  the  Soviet  empire  It  is  a  peaceful  rev- 
olution It  is  a  revolution  that  sfwuld  not  be 
vctimized  by  tanks 

If  Mr  Gorbactiev's  Nobel  Peace  Pnze  fias 
any  meaning,  he  shoukJ  realize  the  Ukrainian 
desire  tor  freedom  |ust  isn't  going  to  go  away 
Instead  of  sending  tanks,  he  sfxjukj  be  send- 
ing thanks  to  the  people  ol  Ukraine  for  show- 
ing the  world  what  a  love  of  freedom  really 
means. 


ARTS  AND  MUSIC  EDUCATION  IS 
CRITICAL 


HON.  BOB  CLEMLNT 

UF  Tt.S.SK.S.SKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vrdni\<:day.  January  23.  1991 

Mr  CLEMENT  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  a  merrv 
ber  of  the  National  Commission  on  Music  Edu- 
cation The  commission  is  composed  of  a 
wide  cross  section  of  lawnnakers.  artists,  ex- 
ecutives, educators,  composers  and  people  in- 
terested in  ensuring  that  our  children  are  ex- 
posed to  instruction  in  music  and  arts 

During  these  times  of  severe  budget  restnc- 
tions,  arts  and  music  courses  are  often  viewed 
as  discretionary  wf>en  budgets  must  be 
trimmed  As  a  former  college  pfesident,  and 
the  father  of  two  young  daughters  attending 
putdic  elementary  scfxx)!,  I  understand  the  d»- 
lemma  school  administrators  face  when  rt 
comes  to  confronting  budgetary  realities.  How- 
ever. I  also  firmly  share  the  National  Music 
Educators  Conference's  t)elief  ttiat  education 
in  music  and  arts  is  more  ttian  "curncuJar 
icing  "  My  young  daughters  are  studying  piano 
and  violin  I  know  that  music  and  arts  edu- 
cation adds  another  dimension  to  a  chikj's  life 
that  might  otfien^ise  be  missing,  an  avenue 
tor  creativity  which  is  vital 

I  want  to  compliment  the  National  Music 
Educator's  Conference  for  their  efforts  to  draw 
attention  to  the  value  ol  muse  and  arts  in- 
struction in  our  public  education  system.  As 
the  Member  of  Congress  who  represents 
Nashville,  TN,  also  known  as  "Music  City 
USA."  I  am  well  aware  of  the  importance  ol 
music  in  our  society  arid  the  impact  music 
education  fias  on  a  child's  overall  develop- 
ment. 
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The  commission  will  fxesent  its  final  report 
called  Growing  up  Coniplete,  The  Imperative 
for  Music  Education,  ttie  result  of  input  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  sources  and  a  series  of 
music  conferences  fiekl  across  America,  dur- 
ing its  national  symposium  called  America's 
Culture  at  Risk,  March  6-7,  in  Washington. 
DC. 

In  anticipation  of  tfie  national  symposium,  I 
woukj  like  to  share  with  my  House  colleagues 
the  folkDwing  statement  from,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Music  Educator's  Conference: 

During  the  1980'8.  educational  reform  made 
It  onto  the  front  pages  of  American  news- 
papers for  the  first  time  in  decades  But 
when  the  discussion  turned  to  making  sure 
every  child  receives  an  education  in  music 
and  the  other  arts,  there  has  been  silence 
This  nearsighted  approach  to  education  de- 
nies our  children  the  opportunity  to  develop 
their  human  potential  to  its  fullest. 

Every  child  should  have  a  quality  edu- 
cation in  music  and  the  other  arts  because 
knowledge  and  skills  in  the  arts  are  vital  for 
development  of  their  aesthetic,  historical 
and  cultural  values 

Music  education  fosters  creativity,  teaches 
effective  communications,  provides  basic 
tools  for  a  critical  assessment  of  the  world 
around  us.  and  instills  the  abiding  values  of 
self-discipline  and  commitment. 

The  Music  Educator's  National  Conference, 
the  National  Association  of  Music  Merchants. 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Saences,  Incorporated  are  to  be  commended 
for  tfieir  campaign  to  achieve  national  recogni- 
tion for  the  value  of  music  and  the  other  arts 
in  education.  Local  communities  must  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  their  1991-92  grass- 
roots campaign. 

Let  us  call  upon  all  parents,  educators, 
school  board  memt)ers,  and  administrators  in 
communities  nationwide  to  work  together  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  to  ensure  that  music 
IS  basic  to  the  core  curriculum  in  every  scfiool. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  2 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OK  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  left  Los  Angeles 
on  Friday  morning  at  7:30  a.m.  to  return  to 
Washington,  DC,  for  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  2 — a  resolution  con> 
mending  our  troops.  Unfortunately,  my  flight 
was  delayed  and  I  arrived  at  Dulles  Airport 
after  tfie  vote.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

Last  week.  I  voted  to  continue  international 
economic  sanctions  and  diplomacy,  and 
against  autfiorizing  tfie  President  to  declare 
war  against  Iraq.  I  was  confident  that  this  was 
the  wisest  course  of  action.  However,  ttie  ma- 
jority voted  to  auttionze  ttie  President  to  use 
military  force. 

Now  ttiat  ttie  President  has  exercised  his 
auttiority  and  we  are  waging  a  war  against 
Iraq,  it  is  my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  support  our  Armed  Forces  and 
the  President.  It  is  time  ttiat  Congress  unite 
behind  our  military  forces — ttiose  young  men 
arxJ  women  wtio  are  risking  tfieir  lives  on  the 
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front  line  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  Let  there 
tie  no  doubt  of  our  commitment  and  dedication 
to  our  troops.  We  must  reassure  our  service 
men  and  wonnen  that  this  Nation  is  solidly  t>e- 
hind  them. 

Today's  resolution  symbolizes  the  unity  of 
Congress.  I  support  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  2)  which  exp>resses  our  un- 
equivocal support  for  the  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  services  and  the  President  dunng 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Our  troops,  along  with  our  allies,  are  carry- 
ing out  their  missions  with  professional  excel- 
lence, dedicated  patnotism.  and  exemplary 
bravery. 

Although  the  war  is  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
America  is  able  to  witness  firsthand  the  battles 
in  that  region  t>ecause  of  the  courageousness 
of  our  media.  Tfiey  have  become  our  ears  and 
eyes. 

I  strongly  corxjemn  Iraq's  unprovoked  attack 
against  Israel.  Israeli's  are  living  in  constant 
fear  that  another  attack  will  stnke  and  the  dev- 
astation will  be  much  more  severe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  visited  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  September,  I  met  with  our  troops.  I  sin- 
cerely pray  for  their  safe  return  and  for  the 
continued  strength  and  understanding  of  their 
families.  I  also  urge  the  President  to  pause 
and  consider  a  diplomatic  solution  to  end  the 
hostilities. 


END  AID  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1991 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  blamed  the  pariiaments  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  precipitating  the  murder  of  at 
least  17  Lithuanians  and  Latvians  by  Soviet 
special  forces. 

And  how  did  tfie  pariiaments  provoke  these 
murders?  The  pariiaments  called  for  freedom 
and  self-determination  for  the  peaceful  people 
of  the  Baltics.  Nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  West's  Improved  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  based  on  the  Sovi- 
ets' improved  human  rights  record.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev can  be  sure  that  as  he  regresses  into  a 
cold  war  mentality  of  cruel  repression  of  dis- 
sent, his  support  from  the  West  will  regress  as 
well. 

Yesterday,  the  European  Pariiament 
blocked  $1  billion  in  food  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  protest  of  Mr.  Gortiachev's  Baltic  pol- 
icy. The  United  States  must  follow  suit.  I  urge 
President  Bush  to  immediately  cease  all  Unit- 
ed States  assistance  to  the  Soviets  until  the 
repression  in  the  Baltics  ends. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  1991  CON- 
GRESS-BUNDESTAG STAFF  EX- 
CHANGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23. 1991 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1983,  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  West  Ger- 
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man  Pariiament,  ttie  Bundestag,  fiave  con- 
ducted an  annual  excfiange  program  in  which 
staff  members  from  tx)th  countries  observe 
and  leam  about  ttie  workings  of  each  otiier's 
political  institutions  and  convey  tfie  views  of 
members  from  txith  sides  on  issues  of  mutual 
concern. 

This  exchange  fxogram  fias  been  one  of 
several  sponsored  by  both  public  and  private 
institutions  In  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many to  foster  better  understanding  of  the  irv 
stitutions  and  policies  of  both  countnes 

This  year  will  mark  ttie  first  excfiange  with 
a  reunified  Germany  and  a  pariiament  consist- 
ing of  members  from  txith  the  west  and  the 
east.  Eight  staff  members  from  tfie  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  be  cfiosen  to  visit  Germany  from 
Apnl  8  to  21.  Tfiey  will  spend  about  10  days 
in  Bonn  attending  meetings  conducted  tiy 
memtjers  of  tfie  Bundestag,  Bundestag  party 
staffers,  and  representatives  of  political,  txisn 
ness,  academic  and  media  institutions. 

They  also  will  spend  a  weekend  in  tfie  dis- 
tnct  of  a  Bundestag  member.  The  pirogram  will 
conclude  with  a  visit  to  Bertin 

A  comparable  delegation  of  German  staff 
memtaers  will  come  to  ttie  United  States  in  late 
June  for  a  3-week  period  The  will  attend  simi- 
lar meetings  here  in  Washington  and  will  visit 
the  districts  of  Members  of  Congress  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess. 

The  Congress-Bundestag  excfiange  is  higfv 
ly  regarded  in  Germany.  Accordingly.  US 
participants  should  be  expenenced  and  ac- 
complistied  Hill  staffers  so  that  they  can  corv 
tnbute  to  the  success  of  the  exchange  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Tfie  Bundestag  serxls 
senior  staffers  to  the  United  States  and  a 
number  of  high  ranking  memt>ers  of  ttie  Bun- 
destag take  time  to  meet  with  tfie  U.S  delega- 
tion. The  United  States  endeavors  to  .-ecip- 
rocate. 

Applicants  should  have  a  demonstratjie  in- 
terest in  European  affairs.  Applicants  need  not 
be  wortong  m  tfie  field  of  foreign  affairs,  al- 
tfiough  such  a  background  is  helpful.  The 
composite  U.S.  delegation  should  exhibit  a 
range  of  expertise  in  issues  of  mutual  concern 
to  Germany  and  the  United  States,  such  as 
but  not  limited  to,  trade,  secunty,  the  environ- 
ment, immigration,  economic  development, 
and  other  social  policy  issues 

In  addition,  U.S.  participants  will  be  ex- 
pected to  fielp  plan  and  implement  tfie  pro- 
gram for  ttie  Bundestag  staffers  when  they 
visit  the  United  States.  Among  the  contritiu- 
tions  participants  should  expect  to  make  is  the 
planning  of  topical  meetings  in  Washington. 
Moreover,  participiants  are  expected  to  host 
one  or  two  staff  people  in  their  Memtier's  dis- 
tnct  over  tfie  Fourth  of  July,  or  to  arrange  for 
such  a  visit  to  anotfier  Member's  district. 

Applications  for  participation  in  the  U.S.  del- 
egation will  be  reviewed  initially  by  ttie  Con- 
gressional Staff  Group  on  German-American 
Affairs.  Final  selecton  of  ttie  delegation  will  be 
made  by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Senators  and  Representatives  wfx)  would 
like  a  member  of  their  staff  to  appty  for  partici- 
pation in  this  year's  pirogram  sfioukj  direct 
them  to  sutxnit  a  resume  and  cover  letter  onty 
in  which  tfiey  state  why  they  believe  tfiey  are 
qualified,  wfiat  positive  contritxrtions  ttiey  will 
txing  to  the  delegation,  and  some  assurances 
of  their  ability  to  participate  dunng  tfie  time 
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stated  Applications  may  be  sent  to  Connie 
Jones,  office  of  Repfesentative  Ralph  Reg- 
ULA,  220/  Rayburn,  by  FncJay,  Fetxuan/  15. 

CHAIRMAN  HANCIKI.  f'KAISKS  CO- 
LOMBIAN OCHOA  srHRKNOER, 
SHOWS  NEW  COLOMBIAN  ToLICY 
WORKING 


EXTtNSlONS  OI    RtMARKS 


U.S. 


PATRIOT  .MISSILE  SAVES 
LIVES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  R.\.NGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdncsday .  January  23.  1991 

Mr  RANGE L  Mr  Speaker,  no  country  has 
sutlered  rrxire  from  tlrucj  violence  ttian  Colom- 
bia Colombia's  new  President.  Cesar  Gaviria. 
recently  changed  Colombia's  policy  for  dealing 
with  drug  traffickers  Formerly,  the  chief  deter 
rent  was  the  threat  ol  extradition  of  drug  Iral 
fickers  to  the  United  States  Under  the  new 
Colombian  p<)licy  drixj  traffickers  who  turn 
themselves  in  engage  in  plea  tvirgaining  with 
Colombian  officials  to  avoid  extradition  to  the 
United  States 

On  Tuesday.  January  15,  Colombia's  re- 
puted No  2  Medeliin  cartel  man,  Jorge  Luis 
Ochoa.  turned  himself  in  in  Bogota  Late  last 
year.  Jorge's  brotfier.  Fabto  Ochoa.  also 
turned  himselt  m 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  hear  ol  the  sur- 
render of  the  Ochoa  brothers  No  doubt  their 
surrender  points  to  ttie  viability  of  the  new  de- 
crees issued  by  President  Cesar  Gaviria  The 
arrest  of  Jorge  Luis  Ochoa  comes  jUSt  1  week 
after  I  and  a  delegation  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  selec:t  committee  met  with  President 
Gaviria  and  his  cibinet  in  Colombia  They  ex 
plained  to  our  group,  in  great  detail,  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  p^ea  bargain  arrangements  and 
what  tfieir  objectives  were 

The  g<ial  of  the  new  policy  is  to  get  Colonrv 
b«a  to  tfie  point  where  it  can  rely  on  its  own 
justice  system  to  arrest  and  prosecute  drug 
criminals  While  extradition  is  a  helpful  tool,  in 
the  king  run.  one  country  cannot  substitute  its 
criminal  lustice  system  for  anotfter  vVith  an 
extradition  policy,  this  is  basically  wtiat  you 
have 

During  our  rn«?etings  PresKlent  Gaviria  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  receive  U  S  assistance  that 
wouW  further  aid  him  in  carrying  out  the  new 
cnrrunal  |ustice  policies  to  the  fullest  If  we 
really  want  to  help  Colombia  make  this  policy 
even  more  effective.  I  think  we  shoukf  begin  to 
lay  whatever  groundwork  is  necessary  to  rou- 
tinely exchange  evKJence  and  otfier  inlorma 
tKxi.  training,  and  security  techniques  to  en- 
sure that  the  Cotomt>tan  justice  system  can 
function  on  its  own 

The  surrender  of  tfie  Ochoa  tvottH'rs  indi- 
cates tfiat  tfie  new  f»licy  for  dealing  with  the 
drug  cartels  is  working,  arxl  that  President 
Gavina  and  his  cabinet  remain  committed  to 
aggressively  fighting  tfie  war  on  drLxjs  to  the 
luilest. 


HON.  CUFF  STEARNS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1991 

Mr  STEARNS  Mr  Speaker,  the  Washing 
ton  Post  reported  that  at  4  4b  a  m  on  Januan^ 
'8,  a  US  Patriot  missile  rocket(»d  toward  an 
Iraqi-launched  Scud  missile  aimed  at  the  Al- 
iifK)  air  force  tiase  in  Dhahran.  Saudi  Arabia 
Within  a  few  moments  the  Patriot  intercepted 
the  incoming  ground-to-ground  missile  and  de- 
stroyed It.  eliminating  any  possibility  of  allied 
casualties  from  the  Scud  attack 

This  was  gratifying  news  because  the  Pa 
triot  missile  had  never  tieen  tested  m  combat 
Since  last  Friday,  we  have  seen  this  Patriot- 
Scud  drama  play  out  numerous  limes  with  the 
enci  result  always  the  same — a  Patriot  inter- 
cept Now  we  know  witfxjut  a  doubt  that  this 
highly  technical  missile  system  is  effective  and 
that  it  saves  lives 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile's success  because  it  is  assembled  by 
workers  in  central  Florida  at  Martin  Marietta's 
facilities  in  Orlando  and  my  hometown  ol 
Ocala 

The  nien  and  wtxnen  associated  with  Martm 
Marietta's  Patriot  missile  program  should  take 
great  pnde  m  their  work  today  Their  efforts 
have  saved  countless  lives  and  protvibiy  will 
save  rnore  in  the  immediate  future 

Mr  Speaker,  the  U  S  defense  industry  has 
taken  its  share  ol  criticism  over  the  years  and 
some  of  It  has  tDeen  deserved  However,  today 
we  should  salute  our  defense  industry  tor  giv 
ing  our  troops  the  best  and  most  advanced 
equipment  in  the  world  to  protect  themselves 

While  I  deeply  regret  that  Saddam  Hussein 
has  pMJsried  this  Nation  into  war,  i  am  encour 
aged  that  the  money  we  have  been  spending 
on   defense,    and   the    Patriot    missile   system 
speafically,  is  proving  to  be  well  s(>«'nt 


INTRODUCTION  (iF  A  BILL  TO 
GRANT  STATES  THE  AUTHORITY 
TO  REGULATE  THE  FLOW  OK 
HAZARDOUS  AND  SOLID  WASTE 
INTO  AND  OUT  OF  THK.IR  BOR 
DERS 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  .M..\H,\M  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1991 

Mr  ERDREICH  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  give  Slates  the  autfxjr 
rty  to  regulate  the  flow  ol  hazardous  and  solid 
waste  across  their  txirders  The  bill  allows  any 
State  that  has  entered  into  a  contract  or  coop- 
erative agreement  pursuant  to  the  supertund 
law  to  limit  the  amount  ol  hazardous  waste 
that  IS  transported  into  the  State  lor  disposal 
This  law  would  allow  States  to  prohitxt  the 
transportation  of  all  waste  originating  from 
otfier  States  or  parlcular  types  of  hazardous 
waste 

According  to  EPA,  160  million  tons  of  soiid 
waste  are  generated  in  ttie  United  States  each 
year,  80  percent  of  this  gart>age  is  dumped  m 
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landfills  At  this  rate,  over  one-half  of  existing 
landfill  space  will  be  full  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  In  Alabama,  existing  landfills  will 
reach  capacity  in  5  to  10  years 

Unfortunately,  waste  generation  is  increas- 
ing at  tfie  same  time  tfiat  options  for  waste 
dispwsal  are  decreasing  Environmental  and 
economic  concerns  as  well  as  puWic  opposi- 
tion are  making  it  difficult  for  States  and  local- 
ities to  find  new  sites  for  landfills,  incinerators 
and  recycling  centers  To  avoid  buikjing  new 
facilities,  local  governments  are  relying  more 
and  more  on  the  interstate  shifxnent  of  waste 

Although  the  current  fxactice  of  shipping 
waste  across  State  lines  solves  the  immediate 
problem  of  waste  disposal,  it  is  only  a  short- 
term  solution  that  allows  localities  to  postpone 
the  difficult  long-term  decisions  of  hazardous 
waste  management  In  addition  to  tfie  certain 
nsks  associated  with  tfie  actual  transport  of 
waste,  tfie  interstate  shipment  ol  waste  cre- 
ates a  whole  new  set  of  problems  for  the  re- 
ceiving States  For  Alaliama.  the  interstate 
shipment  of  waste  imposes  a  partcularty 
f>eavy  burden 

Alatiama  contains  one  of  the  largest  com- 
mercial hazardous  waste  treatment  facilities  in 
the  Nation  The  cfiemtcal  waste  management 
landfill  located  at  Emelle  in  west  Alabama  rx)w 
covers  more  than  5  square  miles  In  1977.  ttie 
site  was  considered  a  good  location  for  a  haz- 
ardous waste  landfill  tiecause  of  a  thick  layer 
of  chalk  t)eneath  the  soil  At  tfie  time,  it  was 
fjelieved  this  chalk  woukl  protect  underground 
water  Irom  pollution  Recently,  tiowever,  ge- 
ologists have  stated  that  aacks  in  the  sub- 
terranean chalk  allow  waste  to  leak  into  the 
underground  water  supply 

Besides  being  one  ol  the  largest  hazardous 
waste  landfills  in  ttie  Nation,  Emelle  is  one  of 
only  two  commercial  Hazardous  waste  facili- 
ties in  the  soutfieast  United  States  The  only 
other  State  in  tfie  region  with  a  commercial 
hazardous  waste  landfill,  recently  placed  limits 
on  the  amount  ol  fiazardous  waste  it  is  willing 
to  accept  from  out  of  State  This  action  com- 
tiined  with  a  decrease  in  the  numtjer  of  private 
hazardous  waste  landfills  operating  places 
even  greater  pressure  on  Alabama  to  accept 
waste  from  other  Slates  In  1988,  Emelle  ac- 
cepted 1  10  tuition  pounds  of  hazardous 
waste,  up  from  576  million  pounds  in  1983 

Currently,  ainnost  90  percent  ol  ttie  fiazard- 
ous waste  disposed  of  at  Emelle  was  gen- 
erated outside  of  Alabama  Forty-two  States 
including  the  District  of  Columb»a.  the  Virgin 
islands,  and  Puerto  Rco  tiave  shipped  waste 
to  this  site  Tfie  good  people  of  Alabama  will 
not  continue  to  allow  their  backyard  to  become 
the  dumping  ground  for  tfie  Nation's  fiazard- 
ous waste 

Slates  cannot  continue  depending  on  their 
sister  States  to  solve  tfieir  fiazardous  and 
solid  waste  problems  Tfie  cfialk  formations  in 
Alatiama  are  not  untque  and  otfier  States 
coukj  also  provide  disposal  sites  for  hazard- 
ous waste  States  must  develop  long-term 
plans  to  address  ttie  disposal  of  their  own 
waste  Continuation  of  thepresent  srtuation 
simply  altows  Stales  to  postpone  the  difficult 
planning  ol  tfie  long-term  sdulions  to  deal  with 
their  waste  probtems,  and  it  wiM  become  ttie 
more  ditficutt  with  each  passing  day  Tfie  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  provides  a  good 
incentive  to  exporting  States  to  create  plans 
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lor  disposal  of  tfieir  own  waste,  and  allow 
those  same  States  to  decide  if  they  want  to 
accept  other  States'  solid  or  hazardous  waste. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meeting-s  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  com.mittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee- of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week 

.Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
January  24.  1991.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  RECORD. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

.JANUARY  25 

8.30  am 
Seleti,  Commit'ee  on  Indian  Affairs 
Organizational  meeting  to  consider  com- 
mittee rules  of  procedure  and  tfie  com- 
mittee budget  for  the  102d  Congress. 

SRr^85 
930  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Work? 
To  hold  heannifs  to  review  tfie  Environ- 
mental F^rciteclion  Agenc.v  Science  Ad- 
visory Board  report  relating  to  the  es- 
tablisfiment  of  priorities  and  strategies 
for  ensuring  environmental  protection, 

SI>-406 

.JANUARY  29 

9:30  am 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  an  oi-ganizational  business  meet- 
ing. 

SD-366 
10  00  a  m 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bank  insurance  fund. 

SD-538 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting  to 
consider  committee's  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  committee's  budget  for  the 
102d  Congress,  and  to  consider  Mon- 
treal Aviation  Protocols  Nos.  3  and  4 
'Ex    B.  95-1). 

SEM19 

JANUARY  30 

9  30  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  po- 
litical status  of  Puerto  Rico 

Sr>-366 
Rules  and  .Administration 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting  to 
consider  committee's  rules  of  proce- 
dure, committee's  budget  for  1991. 
Joint  Committee  01:1  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  mem- 
bership, and  other  pending  legislative 
and  administrative  business 

SR-301 

JANUARY  31 

930  a. m 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
.Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for.  and  to  promote 
and    strengthen    the    program.s    of   the 
Older  Americans  Act 

SD-430 

FEBRUARY  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

SD-366 
:0  00  am. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  in   preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget. 

SI>-608 

FEBRUARY  6 

9  30  am 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  staff  honoraria  provision 
of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1989 
which  bans  the  receipt  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  for  work  perform.ed 
outside  the  Government. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1991  and  1992 

SR^30i 
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10:15  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prospect  of  free 
trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

SD-2;5 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:00  a. mi. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on   S    207.  to  provide 
funds  for  and  tC'  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Commiodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

SR-332 
9:30  a.m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resum.e  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  referendum  on  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  com- 
mittee resolutions  requesting  funds  for 
operating  expenses  for  1991  and  1992 

SR-30: 

FEBRUARY  20 
9:30  am 
Rules  and  Adm.inistratlon 
Business   meeting,   to  consider   proposed 
com.mittee        resolutions       requesting 
funds   for   operating   expenses   for   1991 
and  1992.  and  other  pending  legislative 
and  adm.inistrative  business. 

10:00  am. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  prospect  of 
free  trade  negotiations  with  Mexico 

SD-215 

FEBRUARY  21 

9  00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight     of     Government     Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  heanngs  to  review  the 
F*rocurement  Integrity  Act 

SD-342 


CANCELLATIONS 

JAN"UARY  30 

9  30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold  hearings  to  examine  biologic*! 
warfare  defense,   focusing   on   the   De- 
partment of  Defense  research  and  de- 
velopment prograjn. 

SD-342 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  James  David 
Ford.  D  n  .  offered  the  following  pray- 
er. 

Even  a.s  we  pray  for  peace.  O  God.  our 
hearts  yearn  for  those  who  carry  the 
burdens  of  the  day-  the  President  and 
the  Contfress.  the  leaders  of  our  Nation 
and  the  armed  services 

We  also  remember  those  who  have 
suffered  the  actions  of  atfsrressors  and 
who  know  the  pain  of  the  iKJStllitles. 
Our  hearts  reach  out  in  prayer,  (gra- 
cious God,  for  the  victims  of  invasion, 
for  the  hostages,  for  all  who  suffer  the 
hurt  and  anxiety  of  conflict,  for  those 
who  are  weak  and  cannot  defend  them- 
selves. Give  to  them  all.  O  God.  the  full 
measure  of  Your  blessing  and  may 
Your  spirit,  that  tflves  hope  and 
strengrth.  brlnt?  to  all  the  assurance  of 
Your  presence  and  Y<iur  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stand.s  approved 


PLEDGE  OE  ALLEGIANCE 
The   SPEAKER    Will   the   gentleman 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  DE  LUCX)] 
please     come     forward    and     lead    the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  alleiflance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EMPLOYEES  AT 
RAYTHEON 

(Mr  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark.-i- ) 

Mr  SWETT  Mr  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  had  the  op[)ortunity  of  tour- 
ing a  facility  that  impressed  me  with 
its  size,  scope,  and  (4uality  Over  6.000 
employees  were  working  diligently  on 
the  production  of  a  sophisticated  high 
technology  product  that,  at  that  time, 
was  untried  in  real  world  situations. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  work  force, 
many  of  whom  come  from  my  district, 
are  proud  New  Hampshire  citizens.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  described 
their  work  and  the  professionalism 
that  encompstssed  all  that  I  saw,  made 
it  no  surprise  when  their  product,  the 
Patriot     missile     successfully     inter- 


cepted incoming  Scud  missiles  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Israel  Their  successes  in 
combat  repudiated  concerns  that  the 
system  might  not  work  as  planned  In 
fact,  it  exceeded  expectations. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  em- 
ployees at  Raytheon,  who  make  the 
Patriot  and  Hawk  missile  systems,  and 
the  employees  at  Sanders-Lockheed, 
who  developed  the  training  systems  for 
the  Patriot  missile  Many  of  my  con- 
stituent* from  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire have  worked  on  these  projects, 
and  they  deserve  our  praise  and  grati- 
tude. Their  outstanding  technical  ex- 
pertise and  dedicated  work  are  serving 
our  war  efforts  in  the  finest  American 
tradition.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  saluting  the  civilian  workers 
who  have  given  so  much  toward  our  ef- 
fort in  the  Middle  East. 


CHINESE      TRIALS      OF      STUDENT 

PRODEMOCRACY      LEADER     IS     A 

MASQUERADE 

(Ms  PHI. OS!  a.'^k'-'l  and  was  given 
permission  to  addres.s  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  toward  the 
Middle  E^ast.  Chinese  hardliners  are 
putting  student  prodemocracy  leaders 
on  trial  for  speaking  out  for  democ- 
racy. 

Chinese  trials  are  a  mockery  to  jus- 
tice— with  verdicts  decided  in  advance, 
the  lone  student  is  reduced  to  pleading 
for  his  life. 

This  House,  which  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  October  to  cut  off  most-fa- 
vored-nation trade  relations  with 
China  because  of  its  treatment  of  dis- 
senters, cannot  stand  silent  as  China 
sentences  the  very  students  we  voted 
to  protect:  we  cannot  tolerate  the  bar- 
barous muzzling  of  young  people  be- 
cause of  their  love  for  the  inalienable 
right  of  free  expression.  We  must  make 
very  clear  to  the  Chinese  that  we  will 
not  continue  a  trading  relationship 
which  provides  legitimacy  to  a  group  of 
tyrants  who  continue  to  imprison  and 
kill  the  innocent  leaders  of  a  new  gen- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come  to  this  well 
before  to  talk  about  the  young  student 
who  stood  before  Chinese  tanks.  He 
represented  a  rare  breed  of  courage. 
Today,  the  tanks  have  turned  into 
judges — who  mask  their  villainy  in  the 
guise  of  legal  respectability.  But,  tanks 
or  Judges,  the  fate  of  the  prodemocracy 
student  remains  the  same.  Let  us  not 
be  fooled  by  the  msisquerade. 


.JAPANESE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  PER- 
SIAN GULF  ACTION  GOOD  NEWS 
(Mr  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  wire  services  are  carrying  a  story 
that  Japan  has  announced  that  it  will 
provide  $9  billion  more  in  assistance. 
To  those  of  us  who  have  been  urging  a 
greater  contribution  by  Japan,  really 
for  all  of  us,  that  is  good  news 

Prime  Minister  Kalfu  said  to  his 
party  membership: 

The  shoulderlnK  of  part  of  the  cost  of  the 

multinational   forces   will   come   with   pain. 

but  that  Is  a  pain  Japan  has  to  share  with 

the  world 

Indeed,    we    all    have    to    share    that 

pain. 

The  papers  also  carry  an  announce- 
ment that  the  President  will  include 
capital  gains  in  his  budget  message 
There  is  an  issue  of  fairness  that  has 
been  raised  before  and  will  be  raised 
again  about  the  capital  gains  tax.  but 
there  is  also  the  issue  of  economic 
growth. 

Last  year  the  CBO  said  about  the 
across-the-board  capital  gains  proposal 
of  the  President  that  cutting  taxes  on 
capital  gains  could  not  be  counted  on 
to  significantly  boost  output  and  in- 
crease economic  growth. 

a  1110 
So  as  the  President  comes  forth  with 
his  capital  gains  proposal,  he  not  only 
has  to  show  that  it  is  fair  but  that  it 
will,  indeed,  promote  economic  growth 
that  Is  so  badly  needed  in  this  country. 
So  far  he  has  not  carried  that  burden. 
He  must  now  present  evidence  that  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut  would,  indeed, 
promote  economic  growth  that  is  so 
badly  needed  in  the  United  States. 


TIME   FOR   CONGRESS  TO  CALL 

FOR  AN  END  TO  UNJUST  PRESS 

RESTRICTIONS 

I  Mrs  UNSOELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  enters  its  second 
week.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  being  spoon  fed  small  bits  of  in- 
formation by  the  Pentagon. 

This  is  unprecedented,  unnecessary, 
and  unhealthy. 

Never  before  has  the  Pentagon  so 
carefully  controlled  the  press  and  the 
now  of  information  to  policymakers 
and  the  American  people    The  war  of 
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sketchy  information  and  fuzzy  pictures 
we  see  Is  almost  wholly  determined  by 
military  information  officers. 

This  tight  control  is  not  necessary. 

I  am  not  talking  about  reasonable  re- 
strictions necessary  to  protect  our 
troope  and  our  war  plans;  I  am  talking 
about  restrictions  that  give  the  Penta- 
gon the  power  to  portray  the  war  as  it 
sees  fit. 

It  seems  the  Pentagon  is  so  deter- 
mined to  avoid  another  Vietnam  that 
it  is  trying  to  control  perceptions  and 
shred  one  of  our  most  cherished  first 
amendment  freedoms— freedom  of  the 
press 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  call  for  an 
end  to  these  unjust  press  restrictions. 


PROTEST  SOVIET  SEIZURE  OF 
PAPER  SUPPLY  IN  LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
America  worries  over  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Soviet  thugs  are  carrying 
out  new  schemes  to  crush  democratic 
reforms  in  the  Baltic  Republics. 

The  latest  outrage  is  Wednesday's 
takeover  of  the  main  paper  warehouse 
in  Lithuania  by  Soviet  troops. 

The  strategy  behind  this  move  is 
clear:  Choke  off  dissent  by  restricting 
the  amount  of  paper  available  for  the 
nation's  newspapers 

It  is  an  old  trick,  but  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev cannot  fool  the  American  public. 

Soviet  leaders  in  the  Baltics  said 
they  were  acting  under  existing  laws  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  Communist 
Party.  In  Moscow.  Soviet  Interior  Min- 
ister Boris  Pugo  denied  ordering  the 
seizure  of  the  warehouse. 

Either  Pugo  is  lying,  or  Gorbachev 
can't  control  the  reactionary  forces 
who  are  determined  to  thwart  his  re- 
forms. 

In  any  event,  we  as  a  Congress  must 
rethink  our  diplomacy.  For  starters. 
we  should  consider  asking  President 
Bush  to  cancel  his  upcoming  summit 
with  Gorbachev 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  CUT  OFF  SCH(X)L  AID  TO 
SCHOOLS  INHIBITING  MILITARY 
RECRUITING 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
was  shocked  this  morning  to  see  on  the 
national  news  media  that  the  San 
Francisco  School  Board  had  passed  a 
resolution  which,  in  effect,  prohibits 
military  recruitment  of  young  men  and 
women  into  our  military.  I  am  shocked 
about  that.  Madam  Speaker. 

One  of  the  "whereas  "  clauses  stated. 
■Whereas,  the  military  lures  young 
men  and  women  from  underprivileged 
families  into  the  military."  and  it  goes 
on  and  on  and  on.  I  would  just  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
that  back  in  1982  this  body  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  the  so-called  Solomon 
amendments  which  prohibited  young 
men  who  were  eligible  to  register  for 
the  draft  who  did  not  register  from  re- 
ceiving any  college  loans  and  grants. 
After  that  was  tried  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  upheld,  the  draft  registra- 
tion jumped  from  74  percent  compli- 
ance to  98  percent  compliance. 

I  intend  to  offer  legislation  next 
week  which  will  cut  off  all  school  aid 
to  any  school,  whether  it  is  primary, 
secondary,  or  higher  education,  which 
would  deliberately  inhibit  our  military 
from  going  in  and  recruiting  these 
young  men  and  women  into  the  all-vol- 
unteer military  that  our  country  de- 
pends on  today. 

I  would  urge  your  support  for  that 
legislation.  You  will  be  hearing  from 
me. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  AT  ANY 
TIME  TODAY 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  declare  recesses  at 
any  time  today  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
UNSOELD).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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We  need  to  increase  the  size  of  our 
donor  list  to  be  able  to  make  sure  that 
those  individuals  waiting  for  matches 
will  be  able  to  have  successful  trans- 
plants and  to  raise  the  survival  rate 
from  between  16  percent  to  40  percent 
to  80  percent. 

This  registry  has  increased  over  the 
past  year,  but  those  chances  of 
matchings  are  1  in  20.000. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  STUDY  FEASIBILITY 
AND  ENCOURAGE  USE  OF  RECY- 
CLED PAPER  FOR  THIRD-CLASS 
MAIL 

(Mrs.  BYRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. I 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  encourage  the  use  of 
recycled  paper  for  third-class  mail. 
which  is  comprised  of  bulk  business 
mail  and  advertisements. 

REINTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISL.\TION  CONCERNING 
BONE  MARROW  DONATIONS 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  also  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  I  had  in  last  year  for  bone 
marrow  donations  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  we  face  an  increased  need. 

Last  year.  Dr.  E.  Donnall  Thomas 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Medi- 
cine for  developing  the  technique  of 
bone  marrow  transplant.  This  proce- 
dure so  far  has  saved  thousands  of  lives 
for  sufferers  of  fatal  blood  disorders 
and  continues  to  be  investigated  as  a 
treatment  for  other  diseases. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  END  U.S.  SUBSIDIES  EX- 
TENDED TO  SOVIET  L^NION 

I  Mr.  COX  of  California  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COX  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  crumbling  So- 
viet Empire  slid  still  further  down  the 
road  to  collapse.  At  the  same  time  that 
Gorbachev  was  continuing  his  assault 
on  democracy  and  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  Baltics,  the  Sov-iet  Union  de- 
creed that  paper  rubles  would  be 
worthless:  50-  and  100-nible  notes,  as  of 
midnight  last  night,  are  absolutely 
worthless. 

People  who  live  in  the  Soviet  Union 
were  told  to  turn  in  their  rubles  and 
exchange  them  for  new  paper,  but.  in 
fact,  the  banks  were  not  accepting 
them. 

Furthermore,  only  1  month's  rubles 
could  be  exchanged,  that  is.  1  month's 
earnings,  and  as  a  consequence,  entire 
life  savings  were  wiped  out. 

In  essence,  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
faulted on  its  debts  to  its  own  people. 

This  is  no  time  for  United  States  tax- 
payer subsidies  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  recently  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  80.  which  would  end  United 
States  taxpayer  subsidies  recently  ex- 
tended to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  brutal  crackdown  on 
democracy  and  freedom  of  the  press  in 
the  Baltics, 

This  latest  evidence  that  no  amount 
of  subsidies  can  save  communism  pro- 
vides the  best  reason  yet  to  pass  House 
Joint  Resolution  80. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  DOD 
AND  VA  TO  SUBMIT  REPORTS 
CONCERNING  THERAPEUTIC 

NEEDS    OF    OPERATION    DESERT 
STORM  PERSONNEL 
(Mrs.   LLO"YD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Sjpeaker.  as  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  progresses,  our 
minds  and  hearts  are  focused  on  the 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  axmed  serv- 
ices serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
They  are  America's  finest  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  their  valor  in  ser-vice  to 
our  country. 

Many  Americans  have  made  tremen- 
dous personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  an- 
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swer  their  call  to  active  duty  and  have 
done  80  with  a  sens*'  of  pride  and  dedl 
cation  to  their  mission  While  we  pray 
that  each  and  every  one  will  return 
home  safe  and  in  Kood  health,  the  loss 
of  American  lives  will  be  keenly  felt  by 
all  of  us.  and  once  veterans  do  come 
home  from  service,  some  will  return 
with  scars  that  will  be  more  than  .skin 
deep 

Since  the  Civil  War.  we  have  known 
that  veterans  suffer  from  combat-relat- 
ed trauma  .At  that  time,  such  prob- 
lems were  referred  to  as  "cardiac  neu- 
rosis." After  World  War  I.  it  was  called 
shellshock  FollowinR  World  War  II.  it 
was  known  as  combat  fatKue.  or  anxi- 
ety disorder  P'ollowinj?  the  V'ietnam 
war.  the  malady  known  as  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  [I^TSD)  was  iden- 
tified and  many  ITSD  sufferers  today 
continue  to  reexperleme  traumatic 
events  that  occurred  during  that  war 

Some  of  the  many  symptoms  that 
PTSD  victims  of  war  <lisplay  are  recur- 
rinK  battle  dreams  or  nit?htmares.  con- 
siderable anxiety  and  panic  attacks. 
a)?Kre8«ive  and  violent  behavior,  de- 
pression, severe  startle  reactions,  and 
flashbacks  or  hallucinations.  Symp- 
toms sometimes  do  not  appear  imme- 
diately after  the  event  occurs  but  sur- 
face several  months  or  sometimes 
years  after  the  event  occurred.  Not  all 
Individuals  who  suffer  from  traumatic 
experiences  require  special  treatment 
Some  people  are  able  to  recover  with 
the  help  of  family,  friends,  or  clergy. 
When  professional  help  is  necessary, 
however,  the  condition  can  be  success- 
fully treated. 

Since  some  of  our  service  men  and 
women  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  will 
face  difficulty  in  readjustment  upon 
their  return  to  the  United  States,  it  is 
important  that  we  do  all  we  can  to  see 
that  our  service  personnel  are  »fiven  as 
much  opportunity  for  the  best  avail- 
able treatment  possible  should  they 
seek  such  assistance 

The  Veterans  Administration  cur- 
rently provides  treatment  to  sufferers 
of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
throutfhout  the  Nation.  I  feel  it  Is  Im- 
portant, however,  for  Conjfress  to  re- 
quire the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  armed  services  to  review  their  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  they  are  up  to 
speed  to  meet  the  needs  which  may 
emerge  as  Operation  Desert  Storm  per- 
sonnel continue  their  service  in  the 
gulf  region  and  when  they  return 
home 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  requires  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Veterans  Affairs  to  submit  to 
Congress  semiannual  reports  on  their 
specific  plans  to  meet  the  therapeutic 
needs  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  per- 
sonnel who  experience  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder  It  also  calls  upon  each 
Department  to  provide  Congress  with 
their  assessment  of  any  additional  re- 
sources which  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  plans  and  a  description 


of  their  intent  to  coordinate  treatment. 
.services 

With  this  information  in  hand.  Con- 
gress should  be  better  ecjuipped  to 
strengthen  the  resources  already  in  ex 
istence.  and  build  on  those  which  may 
be  required,  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  our  diverse  population  of  service 
IMTsonnel  presently  in  the  gulf 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  send  a 
strong  signal  of  congressional  Intent. 
to  all  those  involved  in  providing  the 
special  care  which  may  be  re(julred  for 
Operation  Desert  Storm  personnel,  in 
seeing  that  everything  possible  is  done 
to  help  our  service  men  and  women 
make  a  swift  and  successful  recovery 
from  any  trauma  which  may  be  experi- 
enced as  a  result  of  their  service. 

The  men  and  women  particularly  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  are  serving 
our  countr.v  courageously  and  we  must 
stand  united  in  our  efforts  to  support 
them.  Please  join  with  me  in  supp)ort- 
ing  this  important  legislation  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Armed  Forces 
personnel  while  they  are  in  the  gulf  re- 
gion and  when  they  return  home. 


D   1121) 


PRAISE  FOR  ISRAKL  RESTRAINT 

(Mr.  MACHTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  i 

Mr  MACHTLEY  Madam  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  and  to  thank 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  Is- 
rael for  their  restraint  in  what  is  obvi- 
ously a  very  difficult  situation.  The 
country  has  acted  with  maturity  and 
with  diplomacy  as  missiles  have  come 
to  their  cities,  wounded  and  even  killed 
their  people. 

If  anyone  has  ever  questioned  the 
greater  security  issue  for  Israel,  these 
unprovoked  attacks  should  certainly 
remove  any  doubts  that  there  is  such 
an  issue  to  be  dealt  with  I  believe  peo- 
ple like  Benjamin  Natiahu.  who  have 
represented  their  country  and  media 
have  done  so  with  great  diplomacy  and 
aplomb. 

I  commend  the  people  I  commend 
the  country.  They  have  been  a  good 
ally,  and  we  stand  with  Israel  in  unity, 
to  ensure  that  Saddam  Hussein  will  no 
longer  be  a  threat  to  the  world.  For 
those  who  are  listening  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait  and  in  Iraq,  this  country 
will  stand  with  the  countries  of  the 
world  until  such  time  as  there  is  no 
further  doubt  that  Saddam  Hussein  is 
no  threat  to  this  country  and  the 
world. 


Mr     CLEMENT.    Madam    Speaker.    I 
am  very  pleased  and  proud  of  our  mili- 
tary   I  am  very  proud  of  this  country 
I   am   proud   of  the   unification   of  our 
President,  Congress,  and  the  American 
people    in    condemning    the    atrocities 
that  are  being  committed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  by  Iraq.  Madam  Speak- 
er. Saddam  Is  not  a  21st  century  man 
He  does  not  think  as  we  think    He  can- 
not   be    trusted.    1    think    all    Members 
know  about  the  terrorism  of  Saddam 
We   know  the  war  crimes  that   he  has 
committed,  the  violations  of  the  Gene- 
va Conventlon.s 

All  memt)ers  are  (.onrerned  about 
what  is  going  to  happen  now  and  how 
long  the  war  is  going  to  last  However, 
I  think  the  case  has  been  built  now  for 
Saddam  to  be  a  target  himself  I  think 
the  case  has  been  made  for  Saddam  to 
be  tried  under  the  War  Crimes  Act  be- 
cause of  his  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

I  encourag"  the  allied  forces  to  look 
seriously  at  shortening  this  war  by 
making  Saddam  a  tArgct.  by  having 
him  arrested  if  that  is  p<isslble.  and 
having  him  tried  for  the  terrorism,  for 
the  crimes  that  he  has  committed,  for 
the  terrible  things  he  is  doing  to  his 
people,  and  for  not  having  any  concern 
for  the  Iraqi  people. 

We  need  to  look  seriously  at  this  new 
world  order  now  that  the  cold  war  is 
over.  Madam  Speaker,  as  we  move  to- 
ward the  new  world  order,  it  is  clear 
that  Saddam  has  no  place  in  it. 


TARGET  SADDAM     TRY  HIM 
UNDER  WAR  CRIMES  ACT 

(Mr  CLEMENT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


TV   MARTIS   BLI.MP  IS  GROUNDED 

(Mr  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr  SWIFT.  Madam  Speaker,  I  have 
never  questioned  the  sincerity  of  the 
folks  who  think  TV  Marti  is  a  good 
idea.  My  objections  have  been  ones  of 
cost,  duplication,  and  technical  fea- 
sibility. 

As  you  know.  TV  Marti  is  a  United 
States  Government  broadcast  service 
to  Cuba.  After  we  instituted  Radio 
Marti,  progressing  to  TV  seemed  log- 
ical, I  am  sure.  But,  whoever  got  this 
bright  idea  obviously  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  broadcast  technology 
about  the  difference  between  radio 
waves  that  will  reai  h  Cuba  from  the 
United  States  mainland  very  easily  and 
TV,  which  operates  on  frequencies  that 
do  not  travel  as  far  or  compensate  for 
the  F^arth's  curvature. 

But,  in  the  great  show  business  spirit 
of  "The  Show  Must  Go  On."  science  did 
not  disturb  them. 

Here  is  what  we  did.  We  got  a  big  bal- 
loon We  tethered  it  on  a  long  cable  to 
a  key  in  the  Caribbean  We  mounted  an 
antenna  on  it  and  sat  back  to  watch 
this  monument  to  Rube  Goldberg  work 
Well,  after  a  fashion  and  for  a  while  it 
did,  But  then  the  balloon  broke  loose.  I 
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am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  Washington  Post  story  on  the 
event. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  18.  1991] 

TV  Marti  Off  the  Aih  Aftf.r  Blimp  Breaks 

Loose 

(By  Laura  Parker) 

Miami.  Jan  17. -TV  Marti,  the  controver- 
sial Kovernmenl-funded  televlBlon  station 
that  beams  baseball  films,  soap  operas  and 
news  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba,  has 
been  blown  off  the  air  not  by  Fidel  Castro 
but  by  gustinK  winds 

The  broadcasts  stopped  early  Wednesda.v 
after  the  Air  Force  blimp  containing  TV 
Marti's  transmitter  broke  loose  from  its 
tether  over  the  Florida  Keys  and  drifted  into 
the  Everglades. 

Officials  are  trying  to  determine  how  t>est 
to  extract  the  deflated  blimp  and  its  cargo  of 
high-technology  equipment  from  a  dense 
mangrove  forest  at  the  southwest  edge  of  Ev- 
erglades National  Park. 

The  broadcasts  to  Cuba  began  last  March 
amid  congressional  criticism  that  TV  Marti 
was  an  unnecessary  expense,  that  its  equip- 
ment frequently  would  be  out  of  commission 
because  of  bad  weather  and  that  jamming  by 
the  Cuban  government  would  prevent  many 
Cubans  from,  receiving  the  broadcasts. 

Backers  ar*fued  that  TV  Marti,  named  for 
Cuban  patriot  Jose  Marti,  and  its  sister  sta- 
tion. Radio  Marti,  were  essential  to  ensure  a 
free  now  of  information  about  the  United 
States  to  Cuban  citizens  But  critics  main- 
tained that  Cubans  already  could  tune  into 
various  radio  and  television  programs  orii?1- 
natlng  on  Caribbean  islands 

This  week,  the  Air  Force  blimp,  known  as 
"Fat  Albert."  broke  free  from  its  tether  off 
Cudhoe  Key  as  it  wa.s  being  lowered  for 
maintenance,  according  to  a  spokesman  at 
TV  Marti's  Washington  headquarters.  Nor- 
mally, the  blimp  is  raised  to  10. (KX)  feet  to 
transmit  broadcasts  100  miles  to  Cuba. 

"TV  Marti  had  just  gone  off  the  air  for  the 
day.  "  said  Joe  O'Connell,  the  spokesman. 
"The  balloon  began  to  drift  toward  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park   " 

Officials  chased  Fat  Albert  to  a  southwest- 
ern corner  of  the  park  by  helicopter  and  de- 
flated it  so  It  could  be  lowered. 

O'Connell  said  it  appears  that  sophisti- 
cated electronic  equipment  in  the  blimp  was 
not  seriously  damaged  and  that  TV  Marti 
may  be  back  on  the  air  soon.  He  said  bad 
weather  prevents  TV  Marti's  transmitter 
from^  operating  about  20  percent  of  the  time. 

TV  Marti  went  on  the  air  as  a  $7  5  million 
experiment  last  March  27  In  August,  based 
on  the  results  of  four  months  of  test  broad- 
casts. President  Bush  signed  legislation 
making  TV  Marti  permanent  it  is  funded  at 
$16  million  for  1991. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  criticized 
two  surveys  thai  estimated  viewershlp  at  be- 
tween 1  million  and  7  million  Cubans,  The 
G.\0  observed  that  U.S.  diplomats  in  Havana 
rep<irted  that  TV  Marti  was  effectively 
jammed  and  estimated  viewershlp  at  be- 
tween 50.000  and  70.000 

I  disagree  that  TV  Marti  is  nec- 
essary, useful  or  even  effective.  But  it 
is  flat  embarrassing  to  permit  the  un- 
derstandabl?  monomania  In  some  quar- 
ters with  Castro's  brutal  and  bankrupt 
regime  to  drive  us  into  doing  some- 
thing so  patently  ridiculous.  That 
would  be  true  even  it  it  didn't  cost  us 
about  $230  per  viewer,  per  year— using 
very  optimistic  estimates  of  Cuban 
viewershlp. 


I  am  sure  we  will  find  the  balloon.  We 
will  reinflate  it.  W'e  will  send  it  back 
up  to  bounce  around  on  the  end  of  its 
tether  to  send  an  unreliable  signal  to 
small  portions  of  Cuba  where,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  too  can  be  absurd,  the 
Cuban  government  will  continue  to 
bother  jamming  the  programs  contain- 
ing some  information  intermixed  with 
soap  operas,  among  other  entertain- 
ment. 

When  the  history  of  this  hemi- 
sphere's part  of  the  cold  war  is  written, 
the  TV  Marti  blimp  will  have  to  be  the 
most  absurd  footnote 


WHEN  THE  BOMBS  HIT  BAGHDAD 
SOME  KUWAITIS  HIT  THE  DISCOS 
NOT  THEIR  KNEES 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Madam  Speaker,  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a 
story  which  I  have  to  say  made  my 
blood  boil,  and  I  think  it  would  make 
the  blood  boil  of  almost  any  American. 

Last  week  when  allied  bombs  and 
bombers  hit  Baghdad,  many  hit  their 
knees  in  supplication  and  in  penitence, 
asking  the  good  Lord  to  protect  the 
people  in  Desert  Storm.  However,  when 
those  same  allied  bombs  and  bombers 
hit  Baghdad  last  week,  Kuwaitis  living 
in  splendid  exile  in  Cairo  hit  the  discos. 
They  hit  the  dance  floors.  They  hit  the 
dance  floors,  in  their  hedonistic  life- 
style which  they  have  practiced  for  so 
many  years  in  their  oil-rich  Sheikh- 
dom which  is  now  called  a  nation. 

To  the  credit  of  some  Kuwaiti  lead- 
ers, they  have  tried  to  caution  their 
young  people.  Many  of  these  are  draft 
age  young  men  who  are  boogying  their 
nights  away  in  Cairo,  while  our  Ameri- 
cans and  our  allied  forces  are  being 
shot  out  of  the  sky  and  tortured  as 
POW's.  To  the  credit  of  the  Kuwaiti 
Ambassador,  he  is  trying  to  get  these 
young  men  to  cool  it. 

Well.  I  would  say  to  those  young  peo- 
ple, our  young  people.  U.S.  people,  al- 
lied people,  are  making  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  The  very  least  they  should  do 
is  give  respect  to  what  others  are  try- 
ing to  do  for  them 
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fore  us  a  vot*  on  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  and  an  order  for  the  immediate 
explusion  of  all  Iraqi  diplomats  from 
the  United  States 

A  week  ago  we  agonized  over  a  vote 
to  authorize  the  use  of  force  Today.  I 
am  certain  of  our  vote  but  what  dis- 
turbs and  angers  me  is  the  ability  of 
Iraqi  diplomats  and  agents  to  move 
about  freely  in  the  United  States. 
Madam  Speaker,  we  are  at  war.  A  for- 
mal declaration  recognizing  that  fact 
would  give  the  President  the  means  to 
deal  with  this  very  real  terrorist 
threat.  Our  citizens  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  pressure  of  Iraqi  dip- 
lomatic immunity  pouches  filled  with 
material  like  plastic  explosives 

There  was  much  debate  in  Congress, 
and,  indeed,  there  is  still  much  dissent 
being  expressed  by  the  public  Freedom 
of  expression  is  a  constitutional  right 
granted  to  all  Americans,  but  it  is  time 
we  draw  the  line  and  make  it  clear  that 
Saddam's  friends  and  agents  here  in 
America  will  be  treated  for  what  they 
are:  Traitors  and  seditionists  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  threaten  the 
security  of  our  country  or  to  com- 
promise the  lives  of  our  troops  on  the 
front  lines 

Madam.  Speaker,  bring  us  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  I.  for  one.  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  it. 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR  URGED 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  face  facts.  Today,  as  war  con- 
tinues in  the  Middle  East,  as  the  call 
has  gone  out  from  Saddam  Hussein  for 
terrorist  attacks  against  Americans 
here  and  abroad,  and  as  acts  of  civil 
disobedience  and  often  illegal  and  vio- 
lent protests  seek  to  undermine  our 
support  at  home  for  our  troops  abroad. 
I  call  upon  our  leadership  to  bring  be- 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  HANDGUNS 
URGED 

(Mr  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, ' 

Mr.  HOAGLAND  Madam  Speaker.  I 
just  would  like  to  read  three  para- 
graphs from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  newspaper  which  I  think  speak  for 
themselves. 

Jermaine  Danie"..  a  streetwise  Washington 
youngster  who  attracted  national  attention 
two  years  ago  when  he  was  befriended  by 
ihen-D.C  Police  Chief  Maurice  T  Turner  Jr., 
was  shot  to  death  yesterday  near  his  North- 
east apartment  complex. 

Daniel.  15.  was  struck  in  the  chest  by  at 
least  three  bullets  about  4  45  p  m,  tjehmd  a 
building  in  the  Edgewood  Terrace  .Apart- 
ments. He  was  taken  to  Children's  Hospital, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead 

Police  sources  and  neighbors  said  it  ap- 
peared Daniel  was  shot  after  arguing  with  an 
acquaintance  over  a  girl,  A  14-year-old  from 
the  same  apartment  complex  was  arrested 
about  8  p.m.  in  connection  with  the  slaying. 

Now.  when  are  we  going  to  gel  seri- 
ous about  handgun  restrictions  in  this 
Nation'^  When  are  we  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  this''  How-  long  are  we 
going  to  let  things  go  on  where  14  year 
olds  can  shoot  15  year  olds  with  hand- 
guns, over  girls''  We  simply  have  got  to 
move  on  this  issue  in  this  Congress. 
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TIME  P'OR  ALLIES  TO  LIVE  UP  TO 
THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES 

(Mr-  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER  Madam  Speaker, 
Prime  Minister  Kaifu  of  Japan  has  pro- 
posed to  increase  his  nation's  contribu- 
tion to  Operation  Desert  Storm  by  $9 
billion. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  has  begrun  to  under- 
stand its  true  responsibilities  in  the 
gulf;  but  in  the  past  Japanese  promises 
have  evaporated  in  thin  air  because  the 
legrislature  has  no  Intention  of  turning 
promises  into  reality.  Today  I  am  ask- 
ing our  colleagues  In  the  Japanese  leg- 
islature to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  8ui>- 
port  this  vital  contribution  to  the  mul- 
tinational effort  to  halt  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

While  Japan  has  begun  to  act.  our 
other  allies  continue  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  will  shoulder  the 
load.  This  attitude  cannot  persist.  It  is 
time  for  the  allies  to  start  sharing  the 
burden,  so  it  is  not  just  our  taxpayers 
bearing  the  burden. 

The  Government  of  Kuwait,  for  ex- 
ample, is  being  restored  to  power  by 
the  United  States  and  allied  forces,  and 
yet  it  has  only  offered  $2  billion  for 
their  own  defense,  despite  having  as- 
sets of  $100  billion  at  their  disposal. 

The  Saudis  who  have  been  overrun  by 
Saddam  Hussein's  military  machine 
have  promised  contributions  which 
looked  very  meager  compared  with  the 
enormous  windfall  profits  they  have 
derived  from  Increased  oil  prices,  and 
the  German  pledge  has  thus  far  been 
meager  as  well,  much  of  it  in  East  Ger- 
man military  equipment  not  usable  by 
the  allies  or  by  the  Germans. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  the 
allies  live  up  to  their  responsibilities 
and  make  the  new  world  order  a  re- 
ality, not  a  myth 


However,  before  we  are  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  euphoria  that  this  long 
overdue  burden  sharing  is  coming 
through,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  in  September  Japan  pledged  $4  bil- 
lion to  the  cause.  Two  billion  of  that  is 
to  go  to  Third  World  countries  and  ini- 
tially we  thought  it  was  going  to  be  a 
grant.  Now  we  find  out  it  Is  going  to  be 
low  interest  loans  to  the  Third  World 
countries,  and  of  the  $2  billion  that  was 
to  go  to  the  United  States  forces  or  the 
allied  forces,  only  $430  million  to  date 
has  been  released,  according  to  our  own 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  that  is 
released  for  Japanese  manufactured 
equipment.  We  cannot  forget  that. 

So  let  us  hope  that  if  the  $9  billion 
does  come  through,  there  are  no 
strings  attached. 

While  we  are  talking  about  burden 
sharing.  Madam  Speaker,  let  us  ask. 
what  does  Germany  really  Intend  to  do 
about  the  $3.43  billion  that  it  had  com- 
mitted and  pledged,  continue  to  send 
old  antiquated  equipment? 

Madam  Speaker,  we  must  make  sure 
that  everbody  carries  their  share  of  the 
burden. 


JAPANESE  PROMISES 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLE'y.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
my  colleague  just  prior  to  me  men- 
tioned, the  Government  of  Japan,  or 
the  Diet  of  Japan  last  night  approved 
an  additional  SS  billion  for  its  share  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  That  is  good 
news  and  we  do  appreciate  the  fact 
that  at  long  last  some  of  those  who  are 
benefiting  the  most  from  the  actions  in 
the  Middle  E&st  are  beginning  to  at 
least  make  the  appearance  that  they 
are  going  to  share  some  of  the  burden; 
however,  there  is  still  another  rung  or 
two  before  that  $9  billion  gets  all  the 
way  through  the  Diet  system. 
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On  Thursday.  January  31,  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m..  but  there  will  be 
no  legislative  business. 

On  Friday.  February  1,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker,  would  the  majority  leader 
clarify  his  statement  regarding 
Wednesday.  January  30  I  presume  that 
is  one  bill  for  thai  day"* 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  questions.  I 
appreciate  the  majority  leader  clarify- 
ing the  schedule. 
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(Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  the  pro- 
gram for  today  and  next  week. 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  obviously  our 
business  is  finished  for  today.  There 
will  be  no  more  votes  today  and  there 
will  not  be  a  session  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  January  28,  the  House 
will  met  at  noon,  but  there  will  be  no 
legislative  business. 

On  Tuesday,  January  29.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon.  There  will  be  two 
suspensions.  Recorded  votes  on  all  sus- 
pensions will  be  postponed  until  after 
debate  on  all  suspensions. 

H.R.  556.  to  provide  for  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  obtain  independ- 
ent review  of  the  available  scientific 
evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin 
and  other  chemical  compounds. 

H.R.  555.  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  im- 
prove and  clarify  the  protections  pro- 
vided by  that  act. 

The  House  will  then  after  voting  on 
those  two  suspensions,  if  votes  are  re- 
quired, the  House  will  recess  until  8:30 
p.m.  and  will  reconvene  at  9  p.m.  to  re- 
ceive the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  joint  session  for  the  State 
of  the  Union  Address. 

On  Wednesday.  January  30,  the  House 
will  meet  at  1  p.m  There  will  be  one 
suspension  concerning  physicians'  and 
dentists'  pay  amendments  and  Labor 
Relations  Act. 


.M.\KING  LN  OHDKK  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY  30,  1991,  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  H  R.  598,  Pir\'SI- 
CIANS'  AND  DENTISTS'  PAY 
AMENDMENTS  AND  LABOR  RE- 
LATIONS ACT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Madiim  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  on  Wednesday,  January  30.  to 
consider  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H  R  598,  the  Physi- 
cians and  DentisUs'  Pay  Amendments 
and  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The    SPE.\KER    pro    tempore    (Mrs. 
UNSOELD).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Madam  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON  TUES- 
DAY. JANUARY  29.  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  on  Tuesday,  January  29,  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  in  joint  session 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKP:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JANUARY  28,   1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT  Madam  Speaker.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today.  It  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next 

The  SPEAKF^R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
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ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
SUNDRY  COMMITTEES 

.Mr  HOYER  Madam  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  43)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  43 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers. Resident  Commissioner,  and  Delegates, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Committee  on  .\griculture:  E  de  la  Garza. 
Texas.  Chairman.  Walter  B  Jones.  North 
Carolina,  George  E  Brown.  Jr  .  California: 
Charles  Rose.  North  Carolina:  Glenn  English. 
Oklahoma.  Leon  E.  Panetta.  California: 
.Jerry  Huckal)y.  Louisiana:  Dan  Glukman, 
Kansas,  Charles  W.  Stenholm..  Texas:  Harold 
L  Volkmer,  Missouri:  Charles  Hatcher. 
Georgia,  Robin  Tallon.  South  Carolina.  Bar- 
ley O  Staggers.  Jr..  West  Virginia.  Jim  Olin. 
Virginia.  Timothy  J.  Penny.  Minnesota. 
Richard  H-  Stalllngs.  Idaho:  David  R.  Nagle. 
Iowa:  Jim  Jontz,  Indiana.  Tim  Johnson, 
South  Dakota.  Ben  Night-  hor.«e  Campbell. 
Colorado;  Mike  Espy.  Mississippi:  Bill 
Sarpallus.  Texas:  Jill  L.  Long,  Indiana.  Gary 
Condlt,  California:  Collin  C.  Peterson.  Min- 
nesota: Calvin  Dooley.  California:  Mike 
Kopetskl,  Oregon. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Les  Aspin, 
Wisconsin.  Chairman:  Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Florida,  G.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery.  Mis- 
sissippi: Ronald  V.  Dellums,  California:  Pa- 
tricia Schroeder,  Colorado:  Beverly  B. 
Byron,  Maryland;  Nicholas  Mavroule?.  Mas- 
sachusetts: Earl  Hutto,  Florida;  Ike  Skelton. 
Missouri;  Dave  McCurdy.  Oklahoma;  Thomas 
M.  Foglietta.  Pennsylvania;  Dennis  M. 
Hertel,  Michigan;  Marilyn  Lloyd.  Tennessee; 
Norman  Slsisky.  Virginia;  Richard  Ray. 
Georgia;  John  M.  Spratt.  Jr..  South  Caro- 
lina: Frank  McCloskey.  Indiana:  Solomon  P. 
Ortiz.  Texas;  George  (Buddy)  Darden.  Geor- 
gia; Albert  G.  Bustamante,  Texas;  Barbara 
Boxer.  California;  George  J  Hochbrueckner, 
New  York;  Owen  B.  Pickett.  Virginia:  H. 
Martin  Lancaster,  North  Carolina;  Lane 
Evans.  Illinois;  James  H.  Bllbray.  Nevada; 
John  S.  Tanner.  Tennessee;  Michael  R. 
McNulty.  New  York;  Glen  Browder.  Ala- 
bama; Gene  Taylor,  Mississippi:  Nell  Aber- 
cromble.  Hawaii;  Thomas  H.  Andrews. 
Maine;  Chet  Edwards.  Texas. 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Texas.  Chairman: 
Frank  Annunzlo.  Illinois:  Stephen  L,  Neal, 
North  Carolina:  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr.,  Ken- 
tucky; John  J  LaFalce.  New  York:  Mary 
Rose  Oakar,  Ohio;  Bruce  F  Vento,  Min- 
nesota; Doug  Barnard,  Jr..  Georgia,  Charles 
E.  Schumer.  New  York:  Barney  Frank.  Mas- 
sachusetts: Ben  Erdreich.  Alabama:  Thomas 
R.  Carper,  Delaware;  Esteban  Edward  Torres, 
California;  Gerald  D.  Kleczka.  Wisconsin; 
Paul  E  Kanjorskl,  Pennsylvania:  Elizabeth 
J  Patterson,  South  Carolina;  Joseph  P  Ken- 
nedy II.  Massachusetts:  Floyd  H.  P'lake.  New 
York;  Kweisl  Mfume,  Maryland;  Peter 
Hoagland,  Nebraska;  Richard  E  Neal.  Massa- 
chusetts; Charles  Luken.  Ohio.  Maxlne  Wa- 
ters, California;  Larry  LaRocco,  Idaho;  BUI 
Orton.  Utah;  Jim  Bacchus.  Florida;  James  P. 
Moran,  Jr  .  Virginia:  John  W.  Cox.  Jr.,  Illi- 
nois; Ted  Weiss.  New  York;  Jim  Slattery. 
Kansas;  Gary  L.  Ackerman.  New  York. 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Leon  E  Pa- 
netta, California,  Chairman;  Richard  A.  Gep- 


hardt. Missouri:  James  L  Oberstar.  Min- 
nesota: Frank  J.  Guarini.  New  Jersey:  Rich- 
ard J.  Durbin.  Illinois;  Mike  Espy.  Mis- 
sissippi; Dale  E.  Kildee.  Michigan;  Anthony 
C  Beiienson.  California:  Jerry  Huckaby, 
Louisiana.  Martin  Olav  Sabo.  Minnesota: 
Bernard  J  Dwyer.  New  Jersey:  Howard  L 
Herman.  California:  Robert  E.  Wise.  Jr.. 
West  Virginia.  John  Bryant.  Texas.  John  M 
Spratt.  Jr  .  South  Carolina;  Donald  J  Pease. 
Ohio;  Charles  W,  Stenholm.  Texas,  Robert  T 
Matsui.  California;  Barney  Frank.  Massachu- 
setts; Jim  Cooper.  Tennessee;  Louise 
Mcintosh  Slaughter.  New  York:  Lewis  F, 
Payne,  Jr.,  Virginia;  Mike  Parker.  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Ronald  V.  Dellums.  California.  Chairman; 
Fortney  H  (Pete)  Stark.  California:  William 
H  Gray  III.  Pennsylvania.  Mervyn  M  Dym- 
ally.  California,  .^lan  Wheat.  Missouri:  Jim 
McDermott,  Washington;  Eleanor  Holmes 
Norton.  District  of  Columbia. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor-  W'll- 
liam  D-  Ford.  Michigan.  Chairman;  Joseph 
M,  Gaydos.  Pennsylvania;  Wilham  iBill) 
Clay.  Missouri;  George  Miller.  California. 
.Austin  J,  Murphy.  Pennsylvania;  Dale  E 
Kildee,  Michigan;  Pat  Williams.  Montana; 
Matthew  G.  Martinez.  California;  Major  R, 
Owens,  New  York:  Charles  A  Hayes.  Illinois; 
Carl  C.  Perkins.  Kentucky.  Thomas  C,  Saw- 
yer. Ohio;  Donald  M.  Payne.  New  Jersey; 
Nlta  M.  Lowey.  New  York:  Jolene  Unsoeld, 
Washington;  Craig  A,  Washington.  Texas. 
Jose  E.  Serrano.  New  York;  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Hawaii,  Robert  E.  Andrews,  New  Jersey;  Wil- 
liam J.  Jefferson.  Louisiana;  John  R  Reed. 
Rhode  Island;  Timothy  J.  Roemer.  Indiana; 
Peter  J  Visclosky.  Indiana;  Ron  de  Lugo, 
Virgin  Islands;  Jaime  B.  Fuster,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce:  John 
D.  Dlngell.  Michigan.  Chairman;  James  H 
Scheuer.  New  York;  Henry  A  Waxman.  Cali- 
fornia; Philip  R.  Sharp,  Indiana;  Edward  J. 
Markey,  Massachusetts;  Al  Swift,  Washing- 
ton; Cardlss  Collins,  Illinois;  Mike  Synar. 
Oklahoma:  W.J.  (Billy)  Tauzin.  Louisiana: 
Ron  Wyden.  Oregon;  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Texas; 
Dennis  E.  Eckart.  Ohio;  Bill  Richardson. 
New  Mexico;  Jim  Slattery.  Kansas;  Gerry  Si- 
korski.  Minnesota;  John  Bryant.  Texas;  Rick 
Boucher,  Virginia;  Jim  Cooper,  Tennessee: 
Terry  L.  Bruce.  Illinois;  J.  Roy  Rowland. 
Georgia;  Thomas  J.  Manton.  New  York. 
Edolphus  Towns.  New  York;  C  Thomas 
McMillen.  Maryland;  Gerry  E.  Studds.  Mas- 
sachusetts; Peter  H  Kostmayer.  Pennsylva- 
nia; Richard  H  Lehman.  California;  Claude 
Harris,  Alabama. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Gerry  E. 
Studds.  Massachusetts;  Austin  J.  Murphy. 
Pennsylvania;  Peter  H.  Kostmayer.  Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas  M.  Foglietta.  Pennsylva- 
nia: Frank  McCloskey.  Indiana;  Thomas  C. 
Sawyer.  Ohio;  Donald  M.  Payne.  New  Jersey; 
Bill  Orton,  Utah. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
John  Conyers.  Michigan,  Chairman;  Cardlss 
Collins,  Illinois:  Glenn  English.  Oklahoma; 
Henry  A.  Waxman.  California;  Ted  Weiss, 
New  York;  Mike  Synar.  Oklahoma;  Stephen 
L.  Neal.  North  Carolina;  Doug  Barnard.  Jr., 
Georgia;  Tom  Lantos,  California;  Robert  E. 
Wise,  Jr..  West  Virgrinla;  Barbara  Boxer. 
California;  Major  R.  Owens.  New  York; 
Edolphus  Towns.  New  York:  Ben  Erdreich. 
Alabama;  Gerald  D.  Kleczka.  Wisconsin;  Al- 
bert G  Bustamante.  Texas;  Matthew  G.  Mar- 
tinez, California;  Donald  M.  Payne.  New  Jer- 
sey; Gary  Condlt,  California;  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Hawaii;  Ray  Thornton,  Arkansas;  Collin  C. 
Peterson,  Minnesota;  Rosa  L.  DeLauro,  Con- 


necticut; Charles  Luken.  Ohio;  John  W   Cox. 
Jr  .  Illinois 

Committee  on  House  Administration- 
Marty  Russo.  Illinois;  William  H  Gray.  m. 
Pennsylvania;  St.eny  Hoyer.  Maryland  Ger- 
ald D.  Kleczka,  Wisconsin, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs- 
Moms  K.  Udall.  Arizona.  Chairman.  George 
Miller.  California.  Philip  R  Sharp.  Indiana, 
Edward  J  Markey,  Massachusetts  Austin  J 
Murphy.  Pennsylvania:  Nick  Joe  Rahal;  11. 
West  Virginia;  Bruce  F  Vento.  Minnesota 
Pat  Williams.  Montana.  Beverly  B  Byron. 
Maryland;  Ron  de  Lugo.  Virgin  Islands  Sam 
Gejdenson.  Connecticut.  Peter  H.  Kost- 
mayer. Pennsylvania.  Richard  H.  Lehman. 
California.  Bill  Richardson.  New  Mexico; 
George  Buddy  Darden.  Georgia;  Peter  J. 
Visclosky.  Indiana.  Jaime  B  Fuster.  Puerto 
Rico;  Mel  Levine.  California.  Wayne  Owens. 
Utah;  John  Lewis.  Georgia  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  Colorado;  Peter  A  DeFazio.  Or- 
egon: Eni  F-H-  Faleomavaega,  American 
Samoa;  Tim  Johnson,  South  Dakota;  Charles 
E,  Schumer.  New  York;  Jim  Jontz.  Indiana: 
Peter  Hoagland.  Nebraska;  Harry  Johnston, 
Florida,  Larry  LaRocco.  Idaho.  Provided. 
That  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  by  the  House  rules  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Vice  Chairman  thereof 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Jack  Brooks, 
Texas.  Chairman.  Don  Edwards.  Caiifomla; 
John  Conyers.  Jr..  Michigan;  Romano  L. 
Mazzoli.  Kentucky;  William,  J  Hughes.  New 
Jersey;  Mike  Synar,  Oklahoma;  Patricia 
Schroeder.  Colorado,  Dan  Glickman,  Kansas: 
Barney  Frank,  Massachusetts,  Charles  E, 
Schumer.  New  York:  Edward  F  Feighan. 
Ohio:  Howard  L  Berman.  California,  Rick 
Boucher.  Virginia;  Harley  O  Staggers.  Jr., 
West  Virginia;  John  Bryant,  Texas;  Mel  Le- 
vine, California;  George  E  Sangmeister,  Dll- 
nols:  Craig  A  Washington.  Texas;  Peter 
Hoagland.  Nebraska:  Mike  Kopetski.  Oregon: 
John  F.  Reed.  Rhode  Island. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Walter  B.  Jones.  North  Carolina, 
Chairman.  Gerry  E.  Studds.  Massachusetts; 
Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr.,  Kentucky;  William  J. 
Hughes.  New  Jersey;  Earl  Hutto.  Florida; 
W.J.  (Billy  1  Tauzin.  Louisiana;  Thomas  M. 
Foglietta.  Pennsylvania,  Dennis  M,  Hertel. 
Michigan,  William  O.  Lipinskl.  ininols:  Rob- 
ert A.  Borski.  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  R  Car- 
per, Delaware,  Robin  Tallon,  South  Carolina; 
Solomon  P  Ortiz.  Texas;  Charles  E.  Bennett. 
Florida.  Thomas  J.  Manton.  New  Y'ork:  Owen 
B  Pickett,  Virginia.  George  J. 
Hochbrueckner.  New  York;  Bob  Clement, 
Tennessee;  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  New  York: 
Frank  Pallone.  Jr  .  New  Jersey;  Greg 
Laughlin.  Texas.  Nita  M  Lowey,  New  York; 
Jolene  Unsoeld.  Washington,  Gene  Taylor, 
Mississippi.  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  California; 
John  F.  Reed.  Rhode  Island;  William  J.  Jef- 
ferson. Louisiana:  Neil  Abercrombie.  Hawaii; 
Eni  F  H   Faleomavaega,  American  Samoa. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: William  (Bill)  Clay.  Missouri.  Chairman: 
Patricia  Schroeder,  Colorado;  Gus  Yatron, 
Pennsylvania;  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  Ohio:  Gerry 
Slkorskl.  Minnesota;  Frank  McCloskey.  In- 
diana: Gary  L,  Ackerman,  New  York: 
Mervyn  M.  Dymally.  California;  Thomas  C. 
Sawyer.  Ohio;  Paul  E.  Kanjorskl,  Pennsylva- 
nia; Charles  A.  Hayes.  Illinois:  Michael  R. 
McNulty,  New  York:  James  P  Moran.  Jr.: 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Arizona:  Eleanor  Holmes 
Norton.  District  of  Columbia. 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation: Robert  A.  Roe.  New  Jersey.  Chair- 
man; Glenn  M,  Anderson.  California:  Norman 
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Y     MinoLa.    California;    James    L.    Oberstar. 

Minnesota,  Henry  J.  Nowak.  New  York.  Nick     objection    to    the    request    of    the    gen- 
Joe  Rahall  U.  West  Virginia.  Douglas  Apple-     tleman  from  Maryland? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there     Richard  K.  Armey.  Texas;  Harris  W    Fawell. 
*^  imnois;     Paul     B     Henry.     Michigan      Cass 


gate.  Ohio;  Ron  de  Lugo.  Virgin  Islands;  Gus 
Savage.  Illinois;  Robert  A.  Borski.  Penn- 
sylvania; Joe  Kolter.  Pennsylvania.  Tim  Val- 
entine. North  Carolina;  William  O  Uplnskl. 
Illinois;  Peter  J.  Vlsclosky.  Indiana;  James 
A.  Traflcant.  Jr..  Ohio;  John  Lewis.  Georgia; 
Peter  A.  DeFazlo.  Oregon:  James  A  Hayes. 
Louisiana;  Bob  Clement.  Tennessee;  Lewis  F. 
Payne.  Jr  ,  Virginia;  Jerry  F.  Costello,  Illi- 
nois; Frank  Pallone.  Jr  .  New  Jersey;  Ben 
Jones.  Georgia:  Mike  Parker.  Mississippi. 
Greg  H.  Laughlln,  Texas:  Pete  Geren.  Texas; 
George  E.  Sangmeister.  Illinois;  Glenn 
Poshard.  Illinois;  Dick  Swett.  New  Hamp- 
shire; Bill  Brewster,  Oklahoma;  Bud  Cramer. 
Alabama;  Rosa  L.  DeLauro.  Connecticut. 
Joan  Kelly  Horn.  Missouri;  Barbara-Rose 
Collins.  Michigan;  Pete  Peterson.  Florida; 
Eleanor  Holmes  Norton.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology; George  E  Brown.  Jr.  California. 
Chairman;  James  H  Scheuer.  New  York: 
Marilyn  Lloyd.  Tennessee;  Dan  Gllckman. 
Kansas;  Harold  L.  Volkmer,  Missouri;  How- 
ard Wolpe.  Michigan;  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Texas, 
Dave  McCurdy,  Oklahoma:  Norman  Y.  Ml- 
neta,  California;  Tim  Valentine.  North  Caro- 
lina; Robert  O.  Torrlcelli.  New  Jersey;  Rick 
Boucher.  Virginia;  Terry  L.  Bruce.  Illinois; 
Richard  H.  Stalllngs.  Idaho;  James  A  Trafl- 
cant. Jr..  Ohio;  Henry  J  Nowak.  New  York: 
Carl  C  Perkins.  Kentucky;  C  Thomas 
McMlUen.  Maryland;  David  R.  Nagle.  Iowa: 
James  A  Hayes,  Louisiana;  Jerry  F 
Costello.  llltnols;  John  S.  Tanner,  Tennessee; 
Glen  Browder,  Alabama,  Pete  Geren,  Texas; 
Ray  Thornton.  Arkansas.  Jim  Bacchus,  Flor- 
ida, Timothy  J  Roemer,  Indiana,  Bud 
Cramer.  Alabama;  Dick  Swett.  New  Hamp- 
shire; Mike  KopeUkt,  Oregon.  Joan  Kelly 
Horn.  Missouri;  Barbara-Rose  Collins.  Michi- 
gan. 

Committee  on  Small  Business  John  J  La- 
Falce.  New  York.  Chairman;  Neal  Smith. 
Iowa:  Ike  Skelton,  Missouri,  Romano  L.  Maz- 
roll.  Kentucky:  Nicholas  Mavroules.  Massa- 
chusetts; Charles  Hatcher.  Georgia;  Ron 
Wyden.  Oregon;  Dennis  E  Eckarl.  Ohio;  Gus 
Savage.  Illinois;  Norman  Slsisky,  Virginia; 
Esteban  Edward  Torres,  California;  Jim  Olln, 
Virginia;  Richard  Ray,  Georgia.  John  Con- 
yers,  Jr  ,  Michigan;  James  H.  BUbray.  Ne- 
vada. Kwelsl  Mfume.  Maryland;  Floyd  H 
Flake,  New  York.  H.  Martin  Lancaster. 
North  Carolina.  Bill  Sarpallus.  Texas;  Rich- 
ard E.  Neal.  Massachusetts;  Glenn  Poshard, 
Illinois;  Eliot  L.  Engel,  New  York:  Jose  E 
Serrano,  New  York;  Thomas  H  Andrews. 
Maine;  Calvin  Dooley,  California;  Robert  E. 
Andrews.  New  Jersey:  Bill  Orton.  Utah 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  G  V 
(Sonny)  Montgomery.  Mississippi.  Chairman: 
Don  Edwards.  California;  Douglas  Applegate. 
Ohio:  Lane  Evans.  Illinois,  Timothy  J. 
Penny.  Minnesota;  Harley  O  Staggers.  Jr  . 
West  Virginia.  J.  Roy  Rowland.  Georgia;  Jim 
Slattery.  Kansas,  Claude  Harris,  Alabama. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  II.  Massachusetts:  Eilia- 
beth  J.  Patterson.  South  Carolina;  George-  E. 
Sangmeister.  Illinois:  Ben  Jones,  Georgia, 
Jill  L.  Long.  Indiana.  Pete  Peterson.  Florida, 
Chet  Edwards,  Texas.  Maxlne  Waters.  Cali- 
fornia: Bill  Brewster,  Oklahoma:  Owen  B. 
Pickett.  Virginia:  Pete  Geren.  Texas,  va- 
cancy 

Mr  HOYER  (during  the  reading). 
Madam  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  was  no  objection 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
SUNDRY  COMMITTEES 

LEWIS    of    California.    Madam 


Ballenger.  North  Carolina.  Susan  Mollnarl. 
New  York:  Bill  Barrett.  Nebraska.  John 
Boehner.  Ohio,  and  Scott  KIuk.  Wl.sconaln 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  Nor- 
man F.  Lent.  New  York  Kdward  R  Madlgan. 
Illinois:  Carlos  J.  Moorhead.  California;  Mat- 
thew J.  Rlnaldo,  New  Jersey;  William  E 
Dannemeyer,  California,  Don  Rltter.  Penn- 
sylvania; Thomas  J.  Bllley,  Jr.,  Virginia. 
Jack  Fields,  Texas;  Michael  G  Oxley.  Ohio: 
Michael  Bllirakls,  Florida,  Dan  Schaefer. 
Colorado:    Joe    Barton.    Texas:    Sonny    Cal- 


Speaker,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution     j^j^^^  Alabama;  Alex  McMillan,  North  Caro- 

(H.  Res.  44)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  44 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Edward  R. 
Madlgan.  Illinois;  E.  Thomas  Coleman.  Mis- 
souri: Ron  Marlenee.  Montana:  Larry  J.  Hop- 
kins. Kentucky;  Pat  Roberts.  Kansas,  Bill 
Emerson,  Missouri:  Sid  Morrison.  Washing- 
ton: Steven  Gunderson,  Wisconsin:  Tom 
Lewis.  Florida;  Robert  F.  Smith.  Oregon; 
Larry  Combest.  Texas:  Wally  Herger.  Cali- 
fornia, James  T  Walsh.  New  Y'ork:  David 
Camp,  Michigan,  Wayne  Allard.  Colorado; 
Bill  Barrett,  Nebraska;  Jim  Nussle,  Iowa; 
and  John  Boehner,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  William  L. 
Dickinson,  Alabama,  Floyd  Spence,  South 
Carolina:  Bob  Stump.  Arizona:  Larry  Hop- 
kins. Kentucky;  Robert  W  Davis.  Michigan: 
Duncan  Hunter,  California,  David  OB.  Mar- 
tin. New  York;  John  R.  Kasich.  Ohio:  Herbert 
H  Bateman.  Virginia:  Ben  Blaz,  Guam;  Andy 
Ireland,  Florida;  James  V  Hansen.  Utah: 
Curt  Weldon.  Pennsylvania:  Jon  L.  Kyi,  Ari- 
tona.  Arthur  Ravenel.  Jr..  South  Carolina; 
Robert  K.  Doman,  California:  Joel  Hefley. 
Colorado:  Jim  McCrery,  Louisiana:  Ronald 
K  Machtley,  Rhode  Island:  James  Saxton. 
New  Jersey;  Randy  -Duke"  Cunningham, 
California;  and  Gary  Franks,  Connecticut 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Chalmers  P  Wylle.  Ohio:  Jim  Leach. 
Iowa.  Bill  McCoUum,  Florida:  Marge  Rou- 
kema.  New  Jersey:  Doug  Bereuter.  Nebraska, 
Thomas  J.  Ridge.  Pennsylvania;  Steve  Bart- 
lett.  Texas;  Toby  Roth,  Wisconsin:  Alfred 
McCandless,  California:  Richard  H.  Baker, 
Louisiana:  Cliff  Stearns,  Florida;  Paul  E. 
Glllmor.  Ohio;  Bill  Paxon,  New  York  John 
J.  Duncan.  Jr..  Tennessee:  Tom  Campbell. 
California,  Mel  Hancock.  Missouri:  Frank 
Riggs.  California:  and  Jim  Nussle.  Iowa,  [va- 
cancy):  and  (vacancy). 

Committee  on  the  Budget:  Willis  D  Gradl- 
son.  Ohio:  Alex  McMillan.  North  Carolina. 
William  M.  Thomas,  California;  Harold  Rog- 
ers. Kentucky.  Richard  K  Armey.  Texas. 
Amo  Houghton.  New  Y'ork:  Jim  McCrery. 
Louisiana:  John  R.  Kasich.  Ohio:  Dean  A. 
Gallo.  New  Jersey:  Helen  Dellch  Bentley. 
Maryland;  William  E  Dannemeyer.  Califor- 
nia: John  Miller.  Washington.  Chris  Shays. 
Connecticut;  and  Richard  John  Sanlorum. 
Pennsylvania. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Thomas  J.  Bllley,  Jr  .  Virginia;  Larry  Com- 
best. Texas:  Dana  Rohrabacher.  California: 
and  [vacancy]. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Wil- 
liam F  Goodllng.  Pennsylvania:  E  Thomas 
Coleman,  Missouri:  Thomas  E  Petri.  Wiscon- 
sin. Marge  Roukema.  New  Jersey;  Steve 
Gunderson.  Wisconsin:  Steve  Barileit.  Texas: 


Una:    Dennis    Hastert.    Illinois;    and    Clyde 
Holloway,  Louisiana. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Frank  Horton.  New  York:  William  F. 
Clinger.  Jr..  Pennsylvania,  Alfred  A. 
McCandless.  California:  Dennis  Hastert.  Illi- 
nois; Jon  Kyi.  Arizona;  Christropher  Shays. 
Connecticut;  Steven  Schlff.  New  Mexico. 
Christopher  Cox.  California;  Craig  Thomas. 
Wyoming.  Ueana  Ros-Lehilnen.  Florida, 
Ronald  K.  Machtley.  Rhode  Island;  Richard 
Zlmmer,  New  Jersey:  William  Zellff.  New 
Hampshire;  David  Hobson.  Ohio;  and  Scott 
Klug,  Wisconsin. 

Committee  on  House  Administration:  Wil- 
liam M.  Thomas.  California;  William  L 
Dickinson.  Alabama;  Newt  Gingrich.  Geor- 
gia; Pat  Roberts.  Kansas:  Paul  E  Glllmor. 
Ohio:  and  James  T  Walsh.  New  York;  (va- 
cancy); (vacancy);  (vacancy) 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
Don  Young.  Alaska.  Robert  J  Ijigomarslno. 
California;  Ron  Marlenee.  Montana.  .James 
Hansen.  Utah;  Barbara  Vucanovich,  Nevada. 
Ben  Blaz,  Guam;  John  J  Rhodes.  III.  Ari- 
zona; Elton  Gallegly.  California,  Robert  F 
Smith,  Oregon:  Jim  Llghtfoot,  Iowa.  Craig 
Thomas.  Wyoming:  John  J  Duncan,  Jr  ,  Ten- 
nessee; Dick  Schulze.  Pennsylvania;  Joel 
Hefley,  Colorado;  Charles  Taylor.  North 
Carolina;  John  Doollttle.  California:  and 
Wayne  Allard.  Colorado. 

Committee  on  Judiciary  Hamilton  Fish. 
Jr  .  New  York;  Carlos  J.  Moorhead.  Califor- 
nia: Henry  J  Hyde.  Illinois;  F  James  Sen- 
senbrenner.  Jr..  Wisconsin:  BUI  McCoUum. 
Florida:  George  W.  Gekas.  Pennsylvania. 
Howard  Coble.  North  Carolina;  D  French 
Slaughter.  Jr..  Virginia:  Lamar  S.  Smith. 
Texas;  Craig  T.  James.  Florida.  Thomas 
Campbell.  California:  Steven  Schlff.  New 
Mexico;  and  Jim  Ramstad.  Minnesota 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish 
eries;  Robert  W  Davis.  Michigan:  Don 
Young,  Alaska.  Norman  F  Lent.  New  York: 
Jack  Fields.  Texas;  Herbert  H  Bateman,  Vir- 
ginia. Jim  Saxton,  New  Jersey;  Howard 
Coble.  North  Carolina,  Curl  Weldon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wally  Herger,  California:  James  M 
Inhofe.  Oklahoma,  Porter  J  Goss.  Florida. 
Arthur  Ravenel,  South  Carolina,  Sonny  Cal- 
lahan. Alabama.  Wayne  Gllchrest,  Maryland. 
John  Doollttle.  Califomla;  and  Randy 
"Duke"  Cunningham.  California,  and  (va- 
cancy). 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice: Benjamin  A.  GUman,  New  Y'ork.  Frank 
Horton.  New  York;  John  T  Myers.  Indiana; 
Don  Young.  Alaska;  Dan  Burton.  Indiana; 
Constance  A.  Morella.  Maryland.  Tom  Ridge. 
Pennsylvania;  and  Rod  Chandler.  Washing- 
ton. 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation John  Paul  Hammersthmldt.  Arkan- 
sas; Bud  Shuster.  Pennsylvania:  William  F 
Clinger.  Jr..  Pennsylvania:  Thomas  E  Petri. 
Wisconsin:  Ron  Packard.  California;  Sher- 
wood Boehlert.  New  York:  Helen  Dellch 
Bentley.    Maryland:    Jim    Llghtfoot,    Iowa; 
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James  M  Inhofe,  Oklahoma.  Cass  Ballen^rer. 
North  Carolina:  Frederick  S  Upton.  Michi- 
gan. Bill  Emerson.  Missouri:  John  J  Dun- 
can. Jr  .  Tennessee.  Mel  Hancock.  Missouri; 
Christopher  Cox.  California.  Susan  Molmari. 
New  York.  David  Hobson.  Ohio;  Frank  Riggs. 
California;  Charles  Taylor.  North  Carolina; 
Richard  Nichols.  Kansas;  and  Bill  Zeliff.  New 
Hampshire 

Committee  on  .Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology: Robert  S,  Walker.  Pennsylvania;  F 
James  Sensenbrenner.  Wisconsin;  Sherwood 
L.  Boehlert.  New  York.  Tom  Lewis.  Florida: 
Don  Rltter.  Pennsylvania.  Sid  Morrison. 
Washington:  Ron  Packard.  California;  Paul 
Henry.  Michigan.  Harris  Fawell.  Illinois:  D. 
French  Slaughter.  Jr..  Virginia:  Lamar 
Smith.  Texas:  Constance  A.  Morella,  Mary- 
land. Dana  Rohrabacher.  California;  Steven 
Schiff,  New  Mexico.  Tom  Campbell.  Califor- 
nia; John  J  Rhodes.  II.  Arizona:  Joe  Barton, 
Texas;  Richard  Zimmer.  New  Jersey:  and 
Wayne  Gllchrest,  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Small  Business:  Joseph  M 
McDade,  Pennsylvania:  Silvio  O  Conte,  Mas- 
sachusetts; William  S  Broomfield,  Michigan: 
Andy  Ireland.  Florida.  D,  French  Slaughter. 
Jr  .  Virginia.  Jan  Meyers,  Kansas:  Larry 
Combest.  Texas.  Richard  H  Baker.  Louisi- 
ana; Joel  Hefley.  Colorado.  Frederick  S 
Upton.  Michigan.  .Mel  Hancock.  Missouri; 
Ron  Machtley,  Rhode  Island:  Jim  Ramstad, 
Minnesota;  David  Camp.  Michigan;  Gary 
Franks,  Connecticut:  Wayne  Allard,  Colo- 
rado; and  John  Boehner.  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Bob 
Stump.  Arizona;  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt, 
Arkansas;  Chalmers  P  Wylie.  Ohio;  Chris 
Smith,  New  Jersey:  Dan  Burton,  Indiana;  Mi- 
chael Billrakis,  Florida.  Thomas  J  Ridge. 
Pennsylvania:  Craig  James.  Florida;  Cliff 
Stearns.  Florida:  Bill  Paxon,  New  York: 
Floyd  Spence,  South  Carolina;  Richard  Nich- 
ols. Kansas;  and  Richard  John  Santorum. 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  (during  the 
reading).  Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re(iuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  COM- 
FINANCE 
AND  TO 
GOVERN- 


ELECTION     OF     MEMBER 
MITTEE    ON     BANKING. 
AND     URBAN     AFFAIRS, 
THE     COMMITTEE     ON 
MENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  precedent  and  by  direction  of 
the  committee  leadership.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  45»  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  45 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
ber be.  and  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  Ber- 
nie  Sanders  of  Vermont. 

Government  Operations:  Bemle  Sanders  of 
Vermont. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT        RELATFV'E        TO 
COMMITTEE  ELECTIONS  IN 

DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  today 
the  Democratic  caucus  had  an  election 
pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  for  chairman  of  sub- 
committees on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Those  results  will  be 
avai)able  in  the  Cloakroom  and  in  the 
office  of  the  Democratic  caucus. 


THE  COSTS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DOR- 
GAN]  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Sipeaker,  I  just  wanted  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  news  today- 
some  of  what  is  called  news  is  actually 
very  old— the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice yesterday  officially  notified  Con- 
gress that  the  country  is  in  a  recession 
as  of  January  23.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
that  surprises  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
country.  Most  of  us  have  known  that 
the  economy  has  turned  sour  and  has 
been  in  a  recession.  But  we  had  not  re- 
ceived official  notification. 

The  Washington  Post  today  also 
says: 

Congress  set  to  tackle  issue  of  war's  cost. 
Estimates  on  price  range  up  to  SI  billion  a 
day 

It  is  probably  not  news  to  anyone  ei- 
ther; this  is  a  very  expensive  undertak- 
ing not  only  in  the  cost  of  human  lives 
but  also  on  the  question  of  how  much 
money  it  costs. 

So  here  is  the  story:  America  has  a 
Federal  debt  of  about  $3.5  trillion,  this 
country  has  a  Federal  budget  deficit 
this  year  estimated  to  be  near  $400  bil- 
lion, the  highest  in  the  history  of  the 
country;  our  economy  is  derailed,  m  a 
recession;  we  are  at  war  halfway  across 
the  world. 

The  President  recently  wrote  off  a  $7 
billion  debt  Egypt  owed  to  the  United 
States.  Yesterday  Israel  indicated  it 
would  need  $13  billion  of  additional  aid 
and  have  asked  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  for  that.  Japan  late  last 
evening  said  it  may  kick  in  $S  billion 
for  the  war  effort  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pretty  grim 
story.  While  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  America  cannot  and  should  not  be 
asked  to  continue  to  carry  the  burden 
alone  appreciate  the  announcement 
from  Japan,  frankly  it  is  not  nearly 
enough. 
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We  expect,  and  in  fact  we  demand, 
that  Japan.  Germany,  the  Arab  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  and  others  must  help 
to  pay  meaningful  shares  of  the  costs 
of  the  war. 

The  free  ride  has  to  be  over  soon. 
This  new  world  order  that  we  keep 
hearing  about — the  President  talks 
about  the  new  world  order— frankly  it 
looks  very  similar  to  the  old  world 
order  to  many  of  us. 

The  old  world  order  is  when  America 
borrows  money  from  Japan  and  Ger- 
many so  we  can  spend  it  on  defense  to 
keep  the  sealanes  ojjen  to  send  their 
pro(3ucts  across  the  ocean  to  us.  So  we 
borrow  money  from  our  allies  to  pay 
for  their  defense. 

The  result  is  .America  chokes  on 
debt,  its  economy  turns  downward,  the 
other  countries  get  a  free  ride. 

That  is  the  old  world  order. 

When  you  look  at  who  is  gomg  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  war  halfway  across  the 
world,  one  wonders  whether  there  is  in 
fact  a  new  world  order 

I  and  others  would  ask  the  President, 
who  has  sent  skilled  negotiators  all 
across  the  world  to  weave  an  alliance 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. "Please  now.  Mr.  FYesident,  send 
those  same  emissaries  around  the 
world  to  negotiate  offset  pa>Tnents  to 
help  pay  the  costs  of  this  war  so  that 
Uncle  Sam  once  again  doesn't  have  to 
bear  the  entire  financial  burden." 

The  new  world  order  ought  to  mean, 
finally,  that  the  free  ride  is  over. 

There  are  three  economic  giants  in 
the  democratic  world:  The  United 
States.  Japan,  and  Germany. 

The  United  States  bears  the  burden, 
carries  the  load,  exhibits  the  risks: 
Japan  now  says  belatedly  it  will  chip 
in  9  days'  worth  of  the  war  if  the  war 
costs  us  a  billion  dollars  a  day. 

German.v''  Germany  is  sitting  on  the 
sidelines  as  a  cheerleader. 

The  fact  is  many  of  those  countnes 
have  a  much  greater  reliance  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  than  do  we.  The  free  flow 
of  Persian  Gulf  oil  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  them  than  it  is  to  us.  Japan 
consumes  four  times  as  much  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  we  do.  ^"hile  West- 
ern Europe's  dependence  is  twice  as 
great  as  ours. 

Yet  once  again  most  allies- with  the 
notable  exception  of  Britain— insist 
that  the  United  States  should  carry 
the  load  and  bear  the  burden.  The  fact 
is  that  Uncle  Sam  cannot  afford  it  any- 
more. We  need  a  new  world  order  in 
which  everyone  pays  their  fair  share. 

If  something  is  worth  doing,  then  let 
us  do  it  together,  I  know  the  President 
and  the  television  channels  make  a  big 
deal  out  of  this  being  a  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  America  and  ail  of  its  allies. 
I  admit  this  is  more  united  than  many 
other  similar  operations  in  the  past: 
perhaps  the  most  united  in  decades. 
Except  that  if  you  look  at  who  is  doing 
the  fighting,  it  is  once  again  primiarily 
.\merica. 
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Oh.  the  Brits  have  done  some  good 
work  In  pultint?  In  place  some  machin- 
ery and  some  etjuipm^'nt.  some  man- 
power; the  Frenrh  and  Italians  a  little 
bit.  These  all  have  partlclpat/ed  in  the 
air  war  Hut  you  go  beyond  that  and 
you  only  number  ground  troops  In  the 
hundreds  fur  almost  every  other  coun- 
try with  whom  the  United  States  has  a 
defense  pact. 

For  America,  it  Is  spending  money 
and  risking  lives  of  over  400.000  troops 
In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  would  say  to  the  President.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  in  fact  there  is  a  new 
world  order,  let  us  find  it  soon  and  let 
us  define  that  new  world  order  as  one 
In  which  we  expect  the  Japanese,  the 
Germans,  and  those  oil-rich  nations  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  finally,  finally 
begin  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost. 

While  I  send  that  message  today,  I 
want  everyone  to  understand  my  pre- 
eminent concern,  the  overriding  issue 
that  causes  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  all 
of  us  In  this  Chamber  and  around  the 
Nation  to  focus  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
the  welfare  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  represent  this  country  In 
that  region— and  not  just  those  lives— 
but  especially  those  lives.  I  also  re- 
member the  lives  of  others,  the  inno- 
cent victims  who  often  are  those  killed 
by  the  war. 

We  hope  and  pray  this  will  end  soon 
and  we  hope  and  pray  as  well  that  oth- 
ers win  join  us  in  the  commitment  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  this  terrible  con- 
flict. 


EQUITY  IN  FEDERAL  PAY  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  PaNETTA] 
is  recoffnlzed  for  h  minutes. 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker.  1  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  which  will  correct  an  irv 
equity  in  tt>e  President's  recent  Federal  pay 
reform  measure.  This  b<ll  would  grant  a  pay 
raise  to  the  Federal  employees  ol  Monterey 
County  equal  to  the  pay  raise  received  by 
Federal  empksyees  m  counties  within  the  San 
Francisco  metropolitan  statistical  area  (MSA) 

As  you  know,  there  are  gross  disparities  be- 
tween the  salaries  ot  public  and  private-sector 
employees  The  Presidenfs  Commission  on 
Federal  Pay  Reform  has  reported  that  Federal 
pay  falls  short  of  private  sector  pay  by  an  av- 
erage ot  28  percent.  It  shouW  be  no  wonder 
that  the  Government  is  losing  the  best  arxl  the 
txjghtest  to  norvGovernment  |Obs.  ttxjse  who 
have  stayed  in  the  Federal  work  force  have 
had  to  pay  more  ttian  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  ot  reducing  thie  Federal  deficit. 

To  address  this  inequity.  President  Bush 
has  raised  the  salanes  of  Federal  employees 
in  the  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Arv 
geles  metropolitan  statistical  areas  by  8  per- 
cent. This  measure,  however,  is  inadequate — 
not  only  in  degree,  but  also  m  design.  It  arbi- 
trarily includes  those  counties  within  the 
bounds  of  three  MSA's  and  leaves  out  many 
other  areas  of  the  country  wtiere  competing 


salanes  are  )usl  as  high  The  b<ll  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  wouki  extend  the  8  percent  raise 
to  Monterey  County,  an  area  adjacent  !o  the 
San  Francisco  MSA  with  a  very  high  cost  of 
living 

While  the  issue  of  locality  pay  tor  areas 
such  as  Monterey  County  will  be  acWressed 
when  the  Federal  ErrxJioyees  Pay  Comparabil- 
ity Act  IS  implemented  in  199?,  i  believe  that 
economic  factors  indicate  that  this  area  is  just 
as  deserving  o)  an  emergency  pay  increase 
as  those  inducted  in  the  Presidents  recent 
plan  Recruitment  and  retention  of  qualified 
Federal  employees  m  Monterey  County  is  as 
problematic  as  the  txirderioq  counties  included 
in  the   San   Francisco   metropolitan   statistical 

area. 

If  It  IS  necessary  to  pass  an  emergency 
measure,  that  plan  should  recognise  the  true 
emergency  Federal  employees  m  Monterey 
County  should  receive  an  equivalent  8  percent 
pay  increase  based  on  economK:  factors  and 
should  not  be  excluded  due  to  arbitrary 
boundaries.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  efforts  to  erase  this  inequity 

Text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H  R.  64ti 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Monterey  County"  means  Monterey 
County.  California. 

<2i  "FEPCA  ■  me^ns  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990.  as  contained 
In  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act,  1991  ilW 
Stat.  1427  and  following); 

(3i  "area  "  has  the  meaning  given  that  t«rm 
under  section  302  of  FEPCA;  and 

(4)  "remaining  portion  of  any  area  wljlch 
includes  Monterey  County"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  area  which  Includes  Monterey 
County,  that  portion  of  such  area  which  re- 
mains after  excluding  Monterey  County. 

SEC.  L  PAY  ADJUSTMENT. 

For  purposes  of  computing  pay  for  any 
service  which  is  performed  during  a  pay  pe- 
riod beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  b« 
deemed  to  have  provided  the  same  percent- 
age increase  under  section  302(b)(1)  of 
FEPCA  with  respect  to  Monterey  County  as 
is  In  effect  under  such  section  302»b)il),  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  with 
respect  to  the  San  Francisto  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area 

SEC.  S.  SPECIAL  RULES  TO  Al  I  i '»  l-oKIloNS  OF 
AREAS  TO  BE  TRLATEU  A.S  IK  COM- 
PLETE AREAS. 

(a I  Monterey  County —That  Monterey 
County  may  not  constitute  a  complete  area 
shall  not  prevent— 

il)  any  pay  increase  from  taking  effect  in 
such  county  pursuant  to  section  2.  or 

(2)  any  other  exercise  of  authority  under  or 
application  of  section  302  of  FEPCA  with  re- 
spect to  such  county. 

(b)  Remaimno  Portion  of  Any  Area  Which 
Includes  Monterey  County.- The  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  not  prevent  any  exer 
else  of  authority  under  or  other  application 
of  section  302  of  FEPCA  with  respect  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  any  area  which  in- 
cludes Monterey  County,  and  any  such  exer- 
cise or  other  application  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  such  remaining  portion  as  if 
such  remaining  portion  constituted  a  com- 
plete area 
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LEAVE  OK  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

.sence  was  gi-anted  to; 
Mr     VENTO   (at   the   request   of  Mr. 

GKi'HARPTi.  for  today,  on  account  of  a 

death  in  the  family 


SPECIAL  OKDKR.S  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wius  granted  to; 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SOLOMON)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material;) 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  31 

Mrs  Bentley.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  February  5,  6,  and  7. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  5  and  6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNulty)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material;) 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 
Mr   Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKT.  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  February  5.  19.  and  26 
Ms.  Oakar.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  February  6.  20.  and  27. 

Ms  Oakar,  for  15  minutes  each  day. 
on  January  26  and  28. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota) 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material;) 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to; 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SOLOMON)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gallo  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RINALDO. 

Mrs.  Bentley  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goss. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNULn')  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter;) 

Mr  Traficant. 

Mr.  Mazzoli 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  ATKINS. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Jontz. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
a.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 28,  at  12  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COM.MUNICATIONS. 

ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

470.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  transmitting 
the  Board's  annual  report  on  its  activities, 
as  well  as  its  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
operation  of  Radio  Free  EuropeRadlo  Lib- 
erty for  the  period  October  1.  1989  through 
September  30.  1990.  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2873(a)(9);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 

471  A  letter  from  the  Navy  Resale  and 
Service.-!  Support  Office.  Department  of  the 
Navy.  transmittmK  the  annual  report  on  the 
Navy  resale  and  services  support  office  re- 
tirement plan  for  the  1989  plan  year,  pursu- 
ant to  31  use  9503iai.  1  uBi.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations 

472.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Management  and  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Administration,  Executive 
Office  of  the  I^residenl,  transmuting  the  an- 
nual report  under  the  Federal  Managers'  Fi- 
nancial Integrity  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990. 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

473.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  his  determination  that  Israel  is 
not  being  denied  it*  right  to  participate  in 
the  activities  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  and  F'oreign  Affairs, 

474  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled.  "Immiirration  Mana^jement.  Strong 
Leadership  and  .Management  Reforms  Need- 
ed to  Address  Serious  Problems";  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Judiciary 

475  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  entitled.  "In- 
tegrated Dry  NO,  SO-  Emission  Control  Sys- 
tem. "  proposed  by  Public  Service  Co  of  Col- 
orado. Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations. Energy  and  Commerce;  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology 

476  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
transmitting    a    copy    of   a    report   entitled. 

'Healy  Clean  Coal  Project."  prop<ised  by 
Alaska  Industrial  Development  and  Export 
Authority,  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  A{>- 
propriations.  Energy  and  Commerce;  and 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology 

477  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  entitled. 
"Commercial  Demonstration  of  the  NO,  SOj 
NO.  Removal  Flue  Gas  Cleanup  System." 
proposed  by  the  MK- Ferguson  Co,:  jointly,  to 
tbe  Committees  <jn  Appropriations:  Energy 
•ad  Commerce,  and  Scicnte.  Space,  and 
Technology 


tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr,  DONNELLY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kenneli.y.    Mr.    Wolpe.    Mr    Russo. 
and  Mr   DmBiN): 
H  R     637.    A    bill    to    provide    special    tem- 
porary protected  status  for  certain  nationals 
of  the  Baltic   States;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  GA-i-DOS 
H.R.  638  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  complete  the  study  re- 
quired by  law  of  the  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  in  humans  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.Affairs. 

By  Mr  GEKAS: 
H.R    639    A  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty   for  terrorist  murders;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HANCOCK  (for  himself  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr,  Archer,  Mr  Baker. 
Mr  B,\LLF.NGER.  Mr  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr  Bateman,  Mr  Buley,  Mr 
BfNNrNG,  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
CALL.-UIAN.  Mr,  CRANE,  Mr  CombEst. 
Mr  Cox  of  California,  Mr  Danne- 
veyer,  Mr  Dornan  of  California,  Mr, 
Delay,  Mr  Duncan,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr,  Fields.  Mr,  Goodling,  Mr  Goss, 
Hammersch.midt.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Harris.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana, 
Hefley.  Mr  Herger.  Mr  Henry. 


.Mr, 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 


HOLLOWAY.     Mr 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.   public  bills  and  resolu- 


HUCKABY.     Mr. 
Hunter,    Mr    Hutto,    Mr,   Hyde,   Mr, 
INHOFE.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr,  James,  Mr, 
KoLBE.     Mr,    Kyi..    Mr      Lent.     Mr. 
Laughlin.  .Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr, 
McCoLi.uv.       Mr        McCrery,       Mr, 
McEwEN,    Mr,    Machtley.    Mr,    Mar- 
lenee.  Mr   Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler   of    Washington,    Ms,    MolinaRI. 
Mr,   Michel.   Mr    Myers  of  Indiana. 
Mr    Oxley.  Mr,  Paxon,  Mr    Parker, 
Mr.   Pickett.   Mr    Porter,  .Mr    Quil- 
LEN,  Mr   Ravenel,  Mr,  Rohrabacher. 
Mr.  ScHiFF.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Skeen.   Mr.   Spence.  Mr.   Slaughter 
of  Virginia,  Mr,  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr 
Stearns.  Mr,  Stump,  Mr   Sun'D(3Ui.st, 
Mr,  Tauzin,  Mr   Thomas  of  Wyoming, 
Mrs    Vucanovich,  Mr,   Volkmer,  Mr 
Walsh.  Mr,  Weber,  Mr   Weldon,  Mr 
Wilson,  and  Mr,  Young  of  Alaska;: 
H,R,   640,   A   bill   to  am.end   title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  clarify  the  remedial 
jurisdiction  of  inferior  Federal  courts:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  HUN'TER: 
H,R  641,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
by  Japan  of  a  percentage  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  op- 
erations in  the  Persian  Gulf  region   that  is 
equal   to  the  percentage  of  oil  imported  by 
Japan  from  the  Middle  East  in  1990:  jointly, 
tx3   the  Committees  on   Foreign   Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr  JACOBS: 
H  R    642    A    bill    to   amend   the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
require  a  20-percent  reduction  in  certain  as- 
sistance under  such  act  to  a  law  enforcement 
agency   unless  such   agency   has   in  effect  a 
binding    law    enforcement    officers'    bill    of 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr,  JACOBS  (for  himself,  Mr,  Chan- 
dler,   Mr,    Bliley,    Mr     PETTii,    Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia,  Mrs  Collins  of  Il- 
linois,  Mr.   DeFazio.   Mr,   Machtley. 
Mr   Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Santorum. 
Mr.    Berman.   Ms.    Long.    Mr.    Kost- 
mayer.  Mr    Rhodes.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr 
Jontz.    Mr.    Penny.    Mr.    Hammer- 


schmidt.  Mr   LaFaixe.  Mr  McCurdy. 
Mr    Gallegly,    Mr    Gejdenson,    Mr 
Roe,  Mr    Campbell  cf  Colorado,  Mr 
Boucher,  Mr   Lancaster,  Mr  S^'nar 
Mrs  Mink,  Mr  Jenkins,  Mr  Clinger, 
Mr.  Vento,   Mr.   Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.   Miller  of  Ohio.   Mrs.   Vucano- 
vich,   Mr     Frost,    Mr     Moody.    Mr 
Glickman,  and  Mr  Tauzin  i 
H.R.  643   A  bill  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
Federal  pay  in  the  same  manner  as  non-Fed- 
eral  pay  with  respect   to  garnishment   and 
similar  legal  process;  to  the  Com.mittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mrs.  LLOY'D  for  herself.  Mrs 
Byron,  and  Mr.  Clement  i: 
H.R  644.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense  and  Veterans  .Affairs  each  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  semiannual  reports  concern- 
ing rehabilitative  services  available  under 
their  jurisdiction  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  participating  m  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict who  experience  post- traumatic  stress 
disorder;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr,  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Slattery.  Mr  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia.       Mr         McCloskey.        Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr   DeFazio,  Mr   Boeh- 
LERT.     Mr      Owens     of    Utah.     Mrs. 
Boxer,   Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr     Moody.    Mr.    Sabo.    Mr     Nowak. 
Mr     Bry.an't.    Mrs     Schroeder.    Mr. 
Y"ates.  Mr    Stokes.  Mr    Penny,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr   Stark,  Mr  Atklns,  Mr 
Neal         of         Massachusetts,         Mr, 
Machtley,   Mr    Rahall,  Mr,  Jontz. 
Mr  Co.NTE,  Mr,  Durbin,  Mr  Panetta. 
Mr,  Hochbrueckner,  Mr  Kostmayer. 
Mr,  Poshard,  Mr    Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,    Mr    Roe,    Mr    Mavroules, 
Mr,    Richardson.    Mr     Engel,    Mr, 
Shays,  Mr    Welss,  Mr    Gibbons,  Mr 
Waxman,  Mr   Gonzalez,  Mr   Hough- 
ton.  Mr    Scheuer,  Mr    Bonior,   Mr 
Walsh.   Mrs    Unsoeld,   Mr    Ge-idfjs- 
SON,    Mr    Wheat,    Ms    Kaptur,    Mr. 
Mrazek.   Mr    Vento    Mr    Dwyer  of 
New    Jersey,    Mr     Bustamante.    Mr. 
Fascell,     Mr      Dell'ums,     and    Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia' 
H  R    645    A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the  States  to 
regulate  the  disposal  of  low-level  radioactive 
waste    for    which    the    Nuclear    Regulatory 
Commission  does  not  require  disposal  m  a  li- 
censed facility:  jointly,   to  the  Committees 
en  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr  PANETTA 
H.R.  646  A  bill  tc>  pro\nde  that  General 
Schedule  employees  within  Monterey  Coun- 
ty. CA.  be  granted  the  samie  interim,  local- 
ity-based pay  adjustments  as  have  been 
granted  to  General  Schedule  employees 
within  the  San  Francisco  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Area,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  SerN-ice 
By  Mr  PICKETT 
H  R,  647  A  bill  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  a  national  energy  policy  plan,  to- 
gether with  implementing  legislation,  to  the 
Congress  by  March  3i,  1991,  and  biennially 
thereafter  through  1999.  that  will  provide  for 
energy  self-sufficiency  for  the  United  States 
by  the  year  2000:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Com.mierce, 

By  Mr  RANGEL 
H,R  648,  A  bill  to  establish  additionaj  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  employment  protec- 
tions for  memibers  of  the  Armed  Forces  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Persian  Guif  region  in 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 
and  for  the  dependents  of  those  members; 
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Jointly,  to  the  CommltteeB  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STALLINOS  (for  himself  and 
Mr  LaRocco); 

H.R.  649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Einergy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  STARK 

H.R.  650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  for  a  medlplan  that  assures 
the  provision  of  health  Insurance  coverage  to 
all  residents,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energry  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  661  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  for  a  medlplan  long-term  care 
program  that  assures  coverage  of  long-term 
health  care  for  all  residents,  and'  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce 

H.R.  652.  A  bin  to  Improve  trade  sanctions 
against  any  foreign  person  that  exports 
Items  to  any  country  In  violation  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  WYLIE  (for  himself.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr  Sharp.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr  LaFalce. 
and  Mr.  Moorhead): 

H.R.  653.  A  bin  entitled  -The  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Extension  and  Amendments  of 
1991";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr    WYLIE  (for  himself  and  Mr 

GONZALEZ): 

H.R.  654.  A  bill  entitled.  "The  Foreign  Ac- 
quisitions Study  Act  of  1991";  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs;  Energy  and  Commerce;  Intelligence 
(Permanent  Select);  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SERRANO: 
H  J    Res    91.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  10  through  16,  1991.  as  "Pediatric  AIDS 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.  Res.  43.  Resolution  designating  member- 
ship on  certain  standing  committees  of  the 
House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr   LEWIS  of  California: 
H   Res  44   Resolution  designating  member- 
ship on  certain  standing  committees  of  the 
Hou9P.  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr   HOYER: 
H   Res  45  Resolution  designating  member- 
ship on  certain  standing  committees  of  the 
House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRIVATK   HILLS  AND 
RESOLl'TIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FUSTER  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  655) 
for  the  relief  of  Juan  Luis.  Braullo  Nestor, 
and  MIosotIs  Ramirez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr   Sa.vomeister.  Mr 
ABERCROMBIE.   Mr.   MORA.N.   Ms.   Kapti.'R.   Ms 

Oakar.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr   John- 
ston of  Florida,  and  Mr  Mfume. 

H.R.  5:  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr 
Clement.  Mr  Brlce.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Sikor- 
sKi.  Mr  EcKART,  Mr  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Mr  SMrrH  of  Iowa.  Mr 
Washington.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
ATKINS.  Mr  Sawyer.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr  Rahall. 
Mr  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr  Swett.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr  HUGHES.  Mr  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts 

H.R.  35:  Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  NEAL  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr  Rose.  Mr  Bac- 
chus. Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr  Jen- 
kins, and  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 

H  R  86:  Mr  QuiLl-EN  and  Mr   Lagomarsino. 

H  R.  123  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr  Paxon 

H.R.  233:  Mr  Kanjorski  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  371:  Mr  FIELDS.  Mr.  DORNAn  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Hastert.  and  Mr  Petri. 

H  R.  415:  Mr  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr  Hastert.  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa. 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr  James. 

H.R.  559  Mr  Weldon.  Mr.  Holloway.  Ms 
Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Eckart 

H  R.  586:  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  and  Ms. 
SLAUGHTER  Of  New  York. 

H.R.  587:  Mr   MILLER  of  California. 

H.R.  596  Mr  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  St'ND- 
QUIST.  Mr  ARMEY,  and  Mr  Moorhead. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  Mr  Ackerman.  Mr,  QLTLLEN. 
Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr  Gilchrest, 
Mr  McDermott,  Mr  Jontz,  Mr  Wheat,  Mr 
BONIOR,  Mr  Hlttto,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  SMfTH  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr  Visclosky.  Mr.  Pick- 
ett, Mr    E.spy,  Mr    Jefferson.  Mr.  A8Pi>i. 


Mr  STOKES.  Mr  Gai.lec.ly,  Mr  Dwyeh  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr  Ku,stmayer,  Mr  Kildee. 
Mr  ANDERSON,  and  Mr  Rrsso. 
H  ,)  R«>a  60  Mrs  Vucanovich 
HJ  Rea  80  Mr  Kluo.  Mr  Livinoston,  Mr 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr  W.m.ker.  Mr 
Gai,LEOly,  Mr  ZlMMKK.  Mr  Dannemeyer. 
Mr  McMlLLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Kolhk,  Mr 
Lagomarsino.  and  Mr   Russn 

H    Res    12   Mr    Ac  kkrm.w.  Mr    Airi.KOATi:, 
Mr    Bevill,   Mr    Buhski,   Mr     BorcHEH,   Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mr   Hkick.  Mr   Bkya.nt. 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr  Bistamante,  Mr  Camp,  Mr 
COLEMAN  of  Texas,  Mrs    Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Cramer,  Mr  DeFazio,  Mr  Deli.i-ms,  Mr 
de  Lugo,  Mr  Dick.s,  Mr  Donnelly,  Mr  DoR- 
GAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr  Dym 
ally,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr    Eng- 
lish, Mr.  Espy,  Mr    Fascell,  Mr    Fawell, 
Mr    Fazio.  Mr    Flake.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr    Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts.   Mr    Gejdenson,    Mr.   Gephardt,    Mr 
Gray,    Mr     Hamilton.    Mr     Hatcher.    Mr 
Hayes  of  Illinois,  Mr    Haye.s  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.    Hefner,    Mr     Hertel.    Ms     Horn,    Mr 
HoRToN,  Mr  HoYER,  Mr.  Jame.**.  ,Mr  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  JOHN.STON  of  Florida.  Mr    Jones  of 
Georgia,   Mr.  JoNTZ,   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr.  Ken 
NEDY,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr  Kluo,  Mr  Kopetski, 
Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr   Lagomarsino,  Mr   Lan- 
Tos.  Mr   Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr   Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr    Levine  of  California.  Mr    Lewis 
of    Georgia.    Mrs     Lloyd,     Ms.     Long,    Mr 
Luken,   Mr.   McCix:)SKEY,  Mr    McCl-rdy,   Mr 
McDERMLiTT,    Mr     McNui.TY',    Mr     Madigan, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr    Mahkey.  Mr    Matsui.  Mr 
Mavroules,  Mr    Mazzoi.i,   Mr    Mfume.  Mr 
MINETA,     Mrs.     Mink,     Mr      Moakley,     Mr 
Moody,    Mr.    Moran.    Mrs     Morella,    Mr 
Mrazek.   Mr    Murphy,  Mr    Neal  of  Massa- 
chu-setts,  Mr    Nowak,  Ms    Oakar,  Mr    Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr    Orton,  Mr    Owens  of 
New  York,  Mr  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.  Parker.  Mr    Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Ms 
Pelosi,     Mr      Peterson     of     Florida,     Mr 
PosHARD,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Quillen,   Mr    Ra 
HALL,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr    Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr   Rose.  Mr   R^iybal. 
Mr    Russo.  Mr    SaBO.  Mr    SaNOMEISTER,  Mr 
Savage,    Mr     Sawyer,    Mr.    Scheuer,    Mr 
ScHUMER,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr 
SL.^TTERY.  Ms.  Slaughter  of  New  York.  Mr 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  SMrrH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr    Stark, 
Mr.   Stokes,  Mr    Studds,  Mr.  Torres,   Mr 
Towns,   Mr.   Traficant,   Mr.   Traxler,   Mr 
Udall.   Mr    Valentine.   Mr    Volkmer,    Mr 
WILSON,    Mr.    Wise.    Mr.    Wvden.    and    Mr, 
Yates 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1991) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration Of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Richard  H. 
Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  chUdren  of  God.— Mat- 
thew 5:9- 

Eternal  God,  whose  name  is  synony- 
mous with  love,  as  the  violence  of  war 
rages  in  the  Middle  East  help  us  think 
of  peace.  As  multitudes  demonstrate 
for  peace,  help  us  to  hear  the  word. 
■■Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  *  *  *"", 
we  sue  for  peace,  we  march  for  peace, 
we  demand  peace.  But  are  we  peace- 
makers'' Do  we  make  peace  in  our 
homes  with  our  families?  Do  we  make 
peace  with  our  neighbors'?'  Do  we  make 
peace  with  our  peers'"  Do  we  make 
peace  wherever  we  can'' 

P'orgive  us.  Lord,  for  demanding 
peace  somewhere  else  when  we  refuse 
to  make  peace  where  we  are.  Help  us  to 
see  that  violence  and  war  begin  in  the 
human  heart.  Save  us.  Lord,  from 
being  peace  theorists  only.  Help  us  to 
practice  peace— to  be  peacemakers. 

In  His  name  who  was  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washxngton.  DC.  January  34.  1991 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Sundtng  Rules  of  the  Senate,  1  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  H,  Bryan,  a 
Senat^ir  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair, 

Robert  C   Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore - 

.Mr.  BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


CONDEMNING  IRAQ'S  LTs'PRGVOKED 
ATTACK  ON  ISRAEI^-SENATE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  4 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 


Resolution  4  which  the  clerk  will  now 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^  concurrent  resolution  iS,  Con.  Res.  4i 
condemning  Iraq's  unprovoked  attack  on  Is- 
rael. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  will  inform  the  Senate 
there  is  20  minutes  of  debate  equally 
divided. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
putting  the  Congress  clearly  on  record 
in  support  of  Israel  at  this  very  trying 
time  and  commending  Israel  for  its  re- 
straint in  adversity. 

As  television  reports  from  Tel  Aviv 
so  graphically  remind  us.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's decision  to  attack  Israel  has 
brought  about  saddening  casualties  and 
destruction  and  has  even  precipitated 
the  regrettable  deaths  of  innocents. 

As  I  have  reminded  this  body  many 
tim.es,  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  self- 
aggrandizing  and  monumentally  cal- 
lous despot.  His  current  attacks  upon 
Israel  are  a  continuation  of  his  habit- 
ual conduct  well  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilized  behavior.  His  acts  against  Is- 
rael represent  another  step  in  a  long 
continuum  of  misbehavior,  including 
the  illegal  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
the  Iran-Ira(3  war,  the  gassing  of  his 
own  citizens,  the  destruction  of  Ku- 
wait, and  his  violation  of  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Conventions  on  behavior  in  war. 

For  months,  our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers have  been  with  the  thousands  of  our 
men  and  women  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
.^ir  Force,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard 
we  have  sent  to  confront  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Now.  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  citizens  of  Israel,  who  now 
find  themselves  the  targets  of  Saddam 
Hussein's  aggressions. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  Patriot  missiles  we  have  deployed 
to  Israel  will  prove  as  effective  there  in 
defending  against  attacks  as  they  have 
in  Saudi  Arabia.  Moreover,  I  wish  our 
military  every  success  in  seeking  out 
and  destroying  all  of  the  Scud  missile 
launchers  in  Iraq.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  President  and  the  military  leaders 
are  acting  courageously  and  effectively 
to  deal  with  these  very  terrifying 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  time  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween each  side. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  c^ll  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'V^'ithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone]  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

I  rise  to  support  the  resolution  con- 
demning Iraq's  unprovoked  attack  on 
Israel.  I  want  to  condemn  this  attack 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  I  want  to  con- 
demn this  attack  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  1  want  to  condemn  this  at- 
tack as  an  American  citizen  And  I 
want  to  condemn  this  attack  as  the  son 
of  a  Jewish  immigrant  fromi  the  Soviet 
Union, 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple. Upon  hearing  of  this  attack,  chills 
ran  down  my  spine,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  believe  it  is  very  important  at  this 
moment  that  we  express  our  full  sup- 
port for  the  State  of  Israel , 

Let  me  also  at  this  moment,  at  this 
time,  express  my  concern  about  an 
ever-widening  war.  Let  me  also  appeal 
to  all  those  who  are  involved  in  this 
hostility  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
make  sure  that  innocent  cis'ilians  do 
not  become  the  casualties  of  this  war, 
innocent  civilians  wherever  they  live. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President, 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  great  admiration 
for,  and  a  shared  sense  of  anguish  with 
the  citizens  of  Israel,  who  are  now  liv- 
ing under  the  nightly  threat  of  missile 
attacks  from  Iraq.  Of  all  the  cruelty 
being  inflicted  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
there  is  no  more  graphic  example  of 
the  suffering  of  innocents  than  the  re- 
cent attacks  on  Tel  Aviv.  Today,  we 
mourn  for  the  three  Israelis  killed  in 
Tuesday's  Scud  attack  on  Tel  Aviv. 
and  commend  Israel  for  its  courage  and 
p)erseverance  in  the  face  of  continued 
attacks  by  Iraq. 

Because  we  share  a  common  respect 
for  democratic  institutions  and  an 
open  society,  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael have  a  common  bond  that  tran- 
scends the  current  climate  of  hos- 
tilities. Those  of  us  who  remember  the 


•  Thii   ■bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
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horrors  of  World  War  II  are  fully  aware 
that  the  founders  of  the  State  of  Israel 
pledged  "Never  again."  Israeli  leaders 
over  the  past  40  years  should  be  com- 
mended for  keeping  that  pledge 

In  the  interest  of  maintaining  the  co- 
alition allied  against  Saddam  Hussein. 
Israel  has  avoided  being  dragged  Into 
the  war.  The  Israelis  are  not  a  party  to 
the  conflict  that  began  when  Iraq  In- 
vaded Kuwait.  Saddam  Husseins  reck- 
less effort  to  break  up  the  allied  coali- 
tion by  inflicting  casualties  on  Israel's 
civilian  population  is  a  measure  of  his 
own  corruption  The  past  weeks  mis- 
sile attacks  represent  war  crimes,  for 
which  the  leadership  in  Baghdad  must 
ultimately  be  held  responsible. 

Mr,  President.  Israel  has  shown  great 
courage  In  its  forbearance  in  the  face 
of  Saddam  Hussein's  unconscionable 
aggression  For  that,  the  civilized 
world  allied  against  Iraq  owes  Israel  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  whatever  assist- 
ance Is  needed  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  the  Scud  missile  attacks.  We 
all  know  that  forbearance  and  re- 
straint are  a  sign  of  strength,  not  a 
sign  of  weakness.  Israel  has  reserved 
its  right  to  respond  to  the  Iraqi  at- 
tacks against  its  Innocent  civilian  pop- 
ulation The  right  to  defend  oneself 
against  this  type  of  aggression  is  a  fun- 
damental right  of  a  sovereign  nation 

With  this  resolution,  we  assure  the 
Israeli  people  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  united  in  sup- 
port of  Israel's  security  and  freedom. 
We  also  understand  that  no  one  can  re- 
alistically expect  the  citizens  of  Israel 
to  endure  this  suffering  in  silence  for 
an  Indefinite  period  of  time  In  the 
meantime,  we  not  only  offer  the  citi- 
zens of  Israel  our  prayers,  we  must  re- 
commit ourselves  to  providing  Israel 
the  means  to  maintain  Its  security 

Mr  McCain.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  out  of  con- 
cern for  the  State  of  Israel  in  this  mo- 
ment of  grave  peril,  out  of  respect  for 
the  courage  of  the  Israeli  people,  and  in 
appreciation  of  the  statesmanship  and 
wisdom  of  her  leaders. 

Not  too  long  ago,  when  the  relation- 
ship between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  was  experiencing  some  prob- 
lems. I  expressed  my  strong  confidence 
that  our  friendship  would  prevail  over 
all  challenges.  Now.  in  this  moment  of 
crisis,  the  bond  between  Israel  and 
America  is  as  strong  as  it  has  ever 
been.  This  does  not  surprise  me.  for  It 
Is  always  in  moments  of  crisis  that 
true  friends  become  closer.  And  In  this 
moment,  our  friendship  with  Israel  is 
our  most  valuable  asset  in  our  cam- 
paign to  rid  the  world  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein 

The  restraint  Israel  has  shown  in  the 
face  of  unprovoked  aggression  Is  an  ex- 
traordinary testament  to  Israel "s  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  peace  and  stability 
In  the  region.  But  let  no  one  mistake 
this  restraint  as  a  lack  of  Israeli  will 
or    ability    to    defend    herself   against 


Saddam  Hussems  treachery.  Let  no 
one  misinterpret  this  restraint  as  un- 
dermining Israel's  right  of  self-defense. 
Israel  has  the  right,  the  ability  and  the 
will  to  defend  herself.  And  Saddam 
Hussein  will  pay  a  dear  price  for  his 
cowardly  attacks  on  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

All  that  has  occurred  in  this  crisis 
has  served  to  confirm  the  value  of  our 
relationship  with  Israel.  This  natural 
alliance  of  strong,  responsible  democ- 
racies in  an  area  of  the  world  where 
hostility  to  our  Interests  is  conimon- 
place  has  served  the  security  of  the 
world.  As  the  world  considers  the  glob- 
al consequences  of  Iraqi  empire  build- 
ing, it  will  come  to  appreciate  United 
States- Israeli  friendship  as  much  as 
Americans  do 

When  this  conflict  has  ended  and 
Saddam  has  finally  recognized  the  con- 
sequences of  his  reckless  challenge  of 
America  and  Israel.  I  hope  that  the  en- 
tire world  will  gain  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  remarkable  story  of  the  Stale  of 
Israel  For  me.  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
compelling  stories  in  modern  times.  It 
Is  the  story  of  a  small  unfinished  na- 
tion that  endured  bloody  conflicts  and 
enormous  obstacles  to  its  survival  to 
gain  a  purchase  In  a  very  Inhospitable 
world  and  emerge  a  remarkably  dura- 
ble democracy 

Neither  the  enmity  of  her  neighbors 
nor  the  sustained  confrontation  of  re- 
gional hostilities  proved  insurmount- 
able to  Israel.  She  has  defeated  her  en- 
emies In  all  encounters.  Together.  Is- 
rael and  America  will  prevail  In  this 
crisis  and  defeat  this  enemy  who 
threatens  the  Interests  of  the  world. 
And  the  world— the  often  ungrateful 
world— will  be  a  belter  place  for  our 
courage,  our  leadership,  and  our  friend- 
ship 

Mr  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President. 
I  rise  to  express  my  abhorrence  at  the 
continued  Iraqi  missile  attacks  on  Is- 
raeli civilians  I  am  utterly  repulsed  at 
Saddam's  callous  brutality.  He  contin- 
ues to  demonstrate  his  total  disregard 
for  Innocent  human  life 

All  members  of  the  community  of 
civilized,  decent  nations  condemn 
these  attacks.  Our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers are  with  the  Israeli  victims  and 
their  families  as  well  as  with  all  the 
people  of  Israel. 

The  resolution  before  us  today  ex- 
presses the  outrage  and  condemnation 
we  all  feel  In  the  aftermath  of  these  at- 
tacks. It  expresses  our  praise  for  Isra- 
el's courage  in  the  face  of  these  at- 
tacks. And  it  reaffirms  our  strong  com- 
mitment to  Israel's  security. 

The  people  and  leadership  of  Israel 
have  demonstrated  remarkable  re- 
straint. To  withstand  the  pressures 
brought  on  by  Saddam  has  required 
self-restraint  on  the  highest  order,  and 
Israel  deserves  the  praise  it  has  re- 
ceived thus  far 

Nevertheless,  we  all  recognize  that 
Israel  has  every  right  to  retaliate  In  a 


manner  and  at  a  lime  of  its  own  choos- 
ing It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  nations  that  every  state 
has  the  basic  right  of  self-defense.  And 
that  decision  on  re.sjKmding  can  only  be 
made  by  Israel 

Mr  President,  these  Scud  missile  at- 
tacks are  Saddam's  preferred  instru- 
ments of  terror  against  Israeli  and 
other  civilian  populations.  Israel  is  not 
a  participant  in  this  war.  It  does  not 
want  to  be  a  part  of  it.  The  Scuds  have 
no  military  significance  whatsoever. 
especially  in  the  manner  Saddam  has 
used  them.  Saddam  is  waging  a  deadly 
serious  political  war  against  Israel  He 
is  a  master  of  terror,  and  we  have  to  be 
prepared  for  more  such  horrors. 

Saddam's  ploy  to  draw  Israel  Into  the 
conflict  Is  as  predictable  as  It  is  detest- 
able. We  stand  by  Israel  in  this  strug- 
gle. We  support  her.  and  will  continue 
to  assist  In  any  way  we  can  to  ensure 
her  security.  Saddam  will  not  succeed 
in  his  dream  of  destroying  Israel. 

In  a  certain  sense.  Saddam  is  a  man 
of  his  word.  He  said  he  would  attack  Is- 
rael, and  he  did.  He  said  he  would  Ig- 
nite the  oil  fields  of  Kuwait,  and  he 
has.  He  has  also  said  he  will  use  poison 
gas  against  Israel  and  against  the  al- 
lied forces  arrayed  against  him.  We 
have  to  be  prepared  for  the  possibility. 

Mr.  President.  In  a  most  contempt- 
ible way.  Saddam  has  once  again  put 
his  political  agenda  ahead  of  the  lives 
of  Innocent  civilians  These  latest  at- 
tacks demonstrate  yet  again  why  the 
international  coalition  had  to  take  the 
action  it  has. 

It  remains  my  view  that  sanctions 
alone  never  would  have  worked  in  com- 
pelling Saddam  to  comply  with  the 
U.N.  resolutions.  It  is  more  clear  than 
ever  to  this  Senator  that  force  was, 
and  remains,  the  only  way  to  get  Sad- 
dam out  of  Kuwait 

The  more  outrageous  Saddam's  ac- 
tions, the  more  committed  and  re- 
solved we  will  become  to  achieve  our 
objectives.  Our  forces  deserve  our 
strong  and  unyielding  support.  They 
deserve  our  highest  praise  and  admira- 
tion. I  am  proud  of  each  one  of  them 
And  I  am  proud  of  their  families  back 
home.  They.  too.  need  and  deserve  our 
support. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  this  war 
will  end  as  quickly  as  possible  But  it 
will  take  time.  And  we  will  remain 
committed.  The  days  ahead  will  re- 
quire perseverance,  endurance,  and 
most  of  all.  unity.  Saddam  will  likely 
continue  his  war  of  terror  against  civil- 
ians in  Israel  and  Saudi  .Arabia  The 
international  community  will  not  per- 
mit Saddam  to  succeed 

Mr.  MACK  Mr  Prfsidfnt.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senate  leadership 
for  submitting  Senat.e  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 4.  of  which  I  am  a  lead  cospon- 
sor.  No  resolution  can  express  the  hor- 
ror and  disgust  we  feel,  as  Americans 
and  as  Senators,  regarding  the  Iraqi 
Scud    missile    attacks    against    Israeli 
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cities.  Still  the  Congress  is  right  to 
speak  out  against  this  atrocity  and  in 
full  support  of  the  State  and  people  of 
Israel. 

On  January  14.  3  days  before  the  war 
in  the  gulf  began.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Is- 
raeli Ambassador  Zalman  Shoval  to  ex- 
press our  heartfelt  support  and  solidar- 
ity with  our  most  stalwart  and  demo- 
cratic ally  in  the  region,  the  State  of 
Israel.  I  am  proud  that  60  Senators 
signed  that  letter,  and  since  then  19 
more  Senators  have  added  their  names. 

The  letter  also  states  and  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize.  that  we  share  Isra- 
el's hope  that  after  this  crisis  our  Na- 
tions can  work  together  toward  our 
common  goal  of  direct  talks  leading  to 
jjeace  treaties  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors.  Direct  tAlks,  like  those  that 
lead  to  the  historic  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, not  an  international  conference. 
are  the  way  to  true  peace. 

The  Invasion  of  Kuwait  taught  the 
world  what  It  means  when  one  nation 
does  not  recognize  another.  No  Arab 
nation,  except  Egypt,  has  recognized 
Israel's  existence  since  her  founding  in 
1948.  Iraq's  unprovoked  attack  against 
Israel  shows  us  what  the  real  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict  is:  The  Arab  States  at 
war  with  Israel  still  seek  her  destruc- 
tion: Israel  seeks  not  to  be  destroyed. 

After  this  war.  the  United  States 
should  say  to  Syria.  Jordan.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Iraq,  and  other  Arab  nations:  Now 
Is  the  time  to  make  peace  with  Israel. 
We  must  stop  accepting  this  state  of 
war  as  normal  or  justified  in  any  way. 
When,  and  only  when,  these  States  de- 
cide to  end  their  war  against  Israel's 
existence  will  p)eace  treaties  become 
possible.  Only  then  can  the  Palestinian 
problem  be  addressed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  Israeli  Ambassador  Zalman 
Shoval.  signed  by  79  Senators,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
waf;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U  S    SENATE, 
Vtashi-ngtan.  DC.  January  14.  1991. 
His  Excellency  Zal.ma.n  Shoval, 
Embassy  of  Israel.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  A.mhassador  At  this  time  of 
danger  and  uncertainty,  we  write  to  express 
our  heartfelt  aupporl  for  and  solidarity  with 
our  most  stalwart  and  democratic  ally  in  the 
region,  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  recognize  that  as  the  United  States 
contemplates  puttlnR  her  son.«  and  daughters 
at  risk,  that  now  is  also  a  special  moment  of 
concern  to  the  people  of  Israel  We  wish  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  help  Israel  de- 
fend herself  and  maintain  her  freedom  and 
security. 

At  few  times  has  Israel  s  situation— a 
small  nation  surrounded  by  nations  that  do 
not  accept  her  very  existence-  been  brouKht 
80  vividly  Isefore  the  eyes  of  the  world  We 
share  your  hope  that,  in  the  aftermath  of 
this  crisis,  our  nations  can  work  together  to- 
ward our  common  goal  of  direct  talks  lead- 
ing to  peace  treaties  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors 


We  appreciate  your  assistance  in  convey- 
ing this  message  to  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  and  look  forward  to  our  great 
democracies  working  together  in  the  future 
Sincerely. 
Ted  Stevens,  Pete  V  Domenlci,  Connie 
Mack,  Slade  Gorton,  Phil  Gramm.  War- 
ren B.  Rudman.  Dan  Coats.  Al 
D'Amato.  Thad  Cochran.  Conrad  Bums, 
Bob  Dole.  Bob  Smith,  Larry  E  Craig. 
John  Heinz,  Kit  Bond,  Jack  Danforth. 
John  McCain,  Orrin  G.  Hatch.  J 
Lieberman,  Mitch  McConnell. 
Larry  Pressler,  Hank  Brown.  Don  Nick- 
les.  Bob  Kasten,  Nancy  Landon  Kasse- 
baum,  Richard  G  Lugar.  Jake  Garn. 
Steve  S.vmms.  Harry  M  Reid.  Strom 
Thurmond,  Jesse  Helms.  Arlen  Specter, 
John  Seymour,  Trent  Lott.  Richard  D 
Bryan,  John  Breaux,  Malcolm  Wallop. 
Dave  Durenberger,  Al  Sim.pson.  BU; 
Cohen. 
Frank  H.  Murkowski.  Jim  Jeffords, 
Queniin  Burdick,  J  Bennett  Johnston, 
Alan  Cranston,  Bob  Graham.  John 
Glenn,  John  Warner.  Brock  Adams.  Bill 
Roth,  John  Chafee.  Jeff  Bingaman. 
Dennis  DeConcini,  Chuck  Grassiey. 
.Max  Baucus,  Bill  Bradley.  Bob  Pack- 
wood.  Howard  M  Metzenbaum 
Herb  Kohl,  Frank  R.  Lautenberg.  Lloyd 
Bentsen.  Daniel  P  Moynihan,  Tim 
Wirth.  Paul  Sarbanes.  Jay  Rockefeller. 
Richard  Shelby.  Paul  Simon.  John  F 
Kerry,  J  J  Exon.  .Man  J  Dixon.  Kent 
Conrad,  Joe  Biden.  Tom  Harkin,  Carl 
Levin,  Barbara  A  Mikulski.  Tom 
Daschle.  Ted  Kennedy.  David  L.  Boren, 
Howell  Heflin. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  condemn  Iraq's  unconscion- 
able missile  attacks  on  Israel's  major 
population  centers.  As  recently  as  yes- 
terday. Iraq  launched  another  round  of 
missiles  into  Israel,  leaving  3  dead  and 
nearly  100  wounded.  By  this  action. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  once  again  ig- 
nored the  call  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  cease  his  senseless  acts  of  ter- 
rorism and  aggression. 

1  also  condemn  Saddam  Hussein's 
shameful  political  manipulation  of  cap- 
tured American  and  allied  airmen 
which  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  of  1949. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  Israel  have  long  en- 
joyed a  special  economic,  political,  and 
security  relationship.  Through  decades 
of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel 
has  been  a  valued  and  trusted  United 
States  ally.  Furthermore,  the  coura- 
geous determination  of  Israel  to  sur- 
vive as  an  independent  Jewish  state  in 
the  midst  of  regional  forces  aligned 
against  it  is  a  remarkable  testament  to 
the  collective  will  of  this  small  demo- 
cratic nation. 

Israel  is  not  a  member  of  the  multi- 
national forces  engaged  in  offensive 
military  action  against  Iraq.  There  is 
no  reason  why  her  civilian  popu- 
lation—both Arab  and  Israeli— should 
be  a  target  in  this  war.  Although  Sad- 
dam promised  that  he  would  attack  Is- 
rael, his  actions  only  serve  to  heighten 
our  resolve  in  ending  his  brutal  reign 
of  terror  in  the  Middle  East. 


With  ruthless  resolve.  Saddam  di- 
rected his  military  forces  against  Iran. 
Then  he  turned  his  guns  and  bayonets 
on  Kuwait.  Now  we  find  him  indis- 
criminately lobbing  missiles  into  Is- 
rael. He  has  even  used  chemical  weap- 
ons to  eliminate  pockets  of  opposition 
within  his  own  borders 

What  kind  of  man  Is  this"" 

During  the  debate  on  the  war  author- 
ization resolution.  I  asked  that  sanc- 
tions and  diplomacy  be  given  more 
time  to  work.  But  that  debate  is  be- 
hind us.  We  are  now  at  war.  We  are 
united  in  our  desire  to  force  Saddam 
Hussein  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait  And 
we  are  united  in  our  support  for  the 
people  of  Israel. 

In  the  face  of  Saddams  treacher>". 
the  Israeli  Government  and  her  people 
have  shown  great  courage.  I  expect 
that  Saddam  Hussein's  deplorable  ef- 
fort to  fracture  the  Middle  East  alli- 
ance by  drawing  Israel  into  the  war 
will  only  strengthen  this  alliance 
against  himi. 

Moreover,  the  parading  of  POW's  be- 
fore TV  cameras  for  political  and  prop- 
aganda purposes — and  his  threat  to  use 
these  brave  men  as  human  shields — is 
yet  another  example  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's outrageous  and  reprehensible  be- 
havior These  acts  are  clear  violations 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions  ap- 
proved by  representatives  of  58  coun- 
tries and  eventually  signed  by  164 — in- 
cluding Iraq. 

The  political  use  of  prisoners  of  war 
is  just  one  more  piece  of  evidence  that 
Saddam  Hussein  is  a  man  devoid  of 
moral  guidance  who  places  himself 
above  the  law.  He  is  an  individual  who 
refuses  to  submit  himself  or  his  coun- 
try to  the  legal  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  international  conven- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  m.ust  not  let  Sad- 
dam Hussein  dictate  the  course  of 
events  unfolding  in  the  Middle  East  as 
we  search  for  an  end  to  hostilities  .\s 
long  as  he  is  allowed  to  commit  such 
wanton  acts  of  aggression,  no  one  m 
range  of  his  missiles  is  safe. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  support  both 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  4. 

It  is  said  that  in  times  of  trouble, 
you  find  out  quickly  who  your  fnends 
really  are.  Israels  resjxinse  in  the  face 
of  terror  has  shown  to  the  United 
States  that  it  is  a  most  loyal  kind  of 
friend  and  ally  that  any  countrj-  could 
want. 

Israel  has  made  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice. Frankly,  its  a  sacrifice  no  na- 
tion should  be  asked  to  make — for  it  is 
the  inherent  right  and  responsibility  of 
every  sovereign  nation  to  protect  its 
people. 
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But.  In  the  midst  of  IraQi  missiles 
terrorizing  the  citizens  of  Israel.  Israel 
has  shown  courage,  strength  and  loy- 
alty: The  courage  to  stand  strong  In 
the  face  of  terror,  the  wisdom  to  think 
with  its  head  instead  of  Its  heart,  and 
the  loyalty  to  stand  by  its  friends. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  trying  to  draw  Is- 
rael into  a  conflict  that  it  has  and 
wants  no  part  of.  Out  of  desperation. 
Saddam  Hussein  Is  trying  to  shift  the 
focus  of  his  own  brutality  in  Kuwait. 
We  all  know  that  only  a  barbarian 
thinks  he  will  shift  the  focus  or  round 
up  support  by  terrorizing  Innocent  ci- 
vilians. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. None  of  us  can  really  understand 
what  It  is  like  to  live  with  the  fear  of 
missiles  and  poison  gas  raining  down 
upon  our  cities  and  homes;  the  sound  of 
air-raid  sirens  waking  us  in  the  middle 
of  the  night:  the  horror  of  fitting  our 
children  with  gas  masks  and  securing 
our  infants  In  plastic  tents. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  face  of 
all  that,  it  is  Israel's  policy  to  try  and 
return  to  a  life  of  normalcy.  This  pol- 
icy Just  reflects  the  resolve  and 
strength  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

It  is  the  kind  of  strength  and  resolve 
that  Saddam  has  not  seen  before. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  a  resolve  and  a 
strength  that  he  will  be  sorry  he 
messed  with. 

I  join  in  the  condemnation  of  Iraq's 
unprovoked  attacks  on  Israel.  My  pray- 
ers go  out  to  the  people  of  Israel.  I 
commend  Israel  for  its  restraint,  but  I 
understand  and  recognize  Israel's  right 
and  duty  to  defend  itself.  Finally.  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  this  resolution  as  a  re- 
affirmation of  America's  commitment 
to  its  friendship  with,  and  the  security 
of.  the  State  of  Israel. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  the 
attacks  by  Scud  missiles  are  out- 
rageous acts  of  terror  against  Israeli 
civilians  and  have  no  place  in  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

Repeated  launches  of  Iraqi  Scud  mis- 
siles at  the  civilian  population  of  a  na- 
tion that  is  not  a  party  to  the  gulf  con- 
flict, these  actions  are  simply  unac- 
ceptable. 

They  are  immoral. 

They  are  acts  of  cowardice 

The  world  shares  the  fear  and  feels 
the  loss  of  the  Israeli  people 

We  in  the  United  States,  spared  the 
horror  of  Iraqi  missiles,  admire  the 
courage  and  determination  that  Israe- 
lis have  demonstrated  during  the  past  5 
days. 

This  resolution  represents  Congress' 
attempt  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people,  our  deepest  condo- 
lences for  the  deaths  and  injuries,  for 
the  pain  and  fear,  that  has  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  people  of  Israel  by 
Iraq. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
asked  Israel  to  do  the  most  difficult  of 
all  — nothing. 


Israel  ha.s  .i  proud  and  successful 
record  of  self  defense. 

Israelis  have  never  failed  to  respond 
to  an  attack  on  their  nation. 

Israel  rightly  feels  that  its  credibil- 
ity and  the  deterrent  value  of  Its  nr\lli- 
tary  might  hinge  upon  consistent  and 
immediate  retaliation  against  aggres- 
sion. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  request 
that  Israel  not  respond  to  unprovoked 
Iraqi  aggression  is  a  difficult  request  to 
honor. 

This  resolution  acknowledges  that 
fact. 

The  resolution  notes  the  horrifying 
threats  and  attacks  that  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  made  against  Israel,  despite 
the  fact  that  Israel  is  not  a  party  to 
the  current  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  resolution  notes  that  Israel  has 
exhibited  exceptional  restraint  in  the 
face  of  these  threats  and  attacks. 

Most  important,  the  resolution  com- 
mends the  Government  of  Israel  for  its 
restraint  In  the  current  crisis. 

Israel  8  decision  reflects  its  steadfast 
focus  on  the  longer  term,  a  rational 
calculation  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of 
Its  action,  and  an  objective  analysis  of 
the  larger  situation  and  objectives. 

Nonetheless,  restraint  under  the  cir- 
cumstances requires  enormous 
strength. 

It  is  strength  which  not  all  countries 
would  be  able  to  demonstrate. 

This  la  an  extremely  painful  and  dif- 
ficult time  for  Israel. 

It  is  important  for  the  people  of  Is- 
rael to  know  that  America  appreciates 
their  brave  and  controlled  response  to 
this  crisis. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  im- 
portant contribution  that  Israel  there- 
by has  made  to  the  success  of  the  coali- 
tion efforts  to  implement  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions. 

The  United  States  will  do  everything 
possible  to  ensure  that  Iraq's  missile 
attacks  will  be  stopped. 

Israel  of  course  remains  what  it  has 
been  for  so  many  years — a  close  friend 
and  trusted  ally  of  the  United  States. 

In  some  respects,  this  crisis  had 
made  the  United  States-Israeli  friend- 
ship and  alliance  all  the  more  appar- 
ent. 

The  relationship  between  our  two 
countries  is  based  on  mutual  respect 
and  understanding,  and  upon  shared  in- 
terests. 

The  United  States  supports  Israel  be- 
cause It  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so. 

We  will,  as  this  resolution  makes 
plain,  continue  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  ensure  that  Israel  has  the  necessary 
means  to  maintain  its  security  and 
freedom. 

We  express  our  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Israel  who  suffer  from  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  cruel  and  cowardly  acts. 

We  will  continue  to  do  all  we  can  to 
prevent  Saddam  Hussein  from  further 
threatening  the  security  of  Israel. 


Mr  BOND  Mr.  Presulent,  the  civ- 
ilized world  has  reacted  in  revulsion 
over  the  past  week  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's unprovoked  attacks  on  innocent 
civilians  in  Israel.  Of  course,  when  one 
considers  his  record,  there  is  no  reason 
for  anyone  to  be  surprised  that  he 
would  resort  to  a  tactic  such  as 
targeting  innocent  people— women,  el- 
derly and  children— living  in  a  country 
which  is  trying  very  hard  to  stay  out  of 
the  current  conflict.  It  is  just  the  lat- 
est example  of  his  total  disregard  for 
human  life  and  international  law 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  coalition  states  owe  the 
people  of  Israel  their  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  unprecedented  restraint 
they  have  shown  in  withholding  any  re- 
taliation for  the  attacks.  Certainly  no 
one  could  disagree  that  Israel  has  a 
right  to  resiKind  to  the  attacks  it  has 
sustained,  and  I  believe  we  would  all 
understand  if  they  decided  to  do  so. 
That  they  have  chosen  to  withhold  for 
the  moment  simply  illustrates  one 
more  time  Israel's  strong  desire  for 
peace  and  her  desire  to  stand  with  the 
United  States  as  our  strongest  ally  in 
the  region. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  Saddam 
has  not  been  able  to  achieve  the  goals 
behind  the  missile  attacks— splitting 
the  coalition  aligned  against  him  and 
drawing  Israel  into  the  conflict  All 
members  of  the  coalition — even  Syria- 
recognize  Saddam's  efforts  for  what 
they  are  and  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  will  not  be  sidetracked  in  their 
determination  to  remove  him  from  Ku- 
wait. 

I  support  this  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  brave  people  of  Is- 
rael for  their  resolve  in  facing  what  is 
only  the  most  recent  of  decades  of 
unprovoked  attacks  on  their  nation, 
and  I  stand  with  my  colleagues  in  say- 
ing to  Saddam  Hussein,  we  will  put  an 
end  to  your  crimes  against  innocent 
people  throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr  President,  it  is  clear 
to  all  Americans  that  our  Nation  is  at 
war  with  an  enemy  of  extraordinary  vl- 
clousness.  one  who  attacks  Innocent 
people  in  his  own  country  and  through- 
out the  region. 

History  will  judge  the  wisdom  of  the 
decision  to  begin  an  early  military  of- 
fensive. But  that  is  not  the  issue  now 
The  natural  divisions  of  democracy 
have  been  transformed  into  unity  and 
resolve  The  i.ssue  now  is  how  best  to 
prevail  with  minimum  casualties  and 
with  an  eye  to  the  most  stable  outcome 
for  the  Middle  East,  including  a  Middle 
East  free  of  a  threatening  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

To  those  families  whose  loved  ones 
are  now  in  danger— our  determination 
and  prayers  are  with  you-  particularly 
to  families  of  our  POW's  so  shame- 
lessly paraded  and  coerced — we  are  spe- 
cially thinking  of  you 

And  the  thoughts  of  all  Americans 
are  with  the  people  of  Israel  who  are 
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enduring  for  the  time  being  the  terror- 
ism of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Israel  should  understand  why  Israel 
justifiably  feels  a  strong  need  to  re- 
spond promptly  and  hard  to  any  at- 
tack. 

Israel's  self-restraint  m  not  respond- 
ing to  the  purposeful  attack  on  Israeli 
civilians  was  a  major  contribution  to 
the  world's  effort  against  the  regime  of 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Israel's  willpower  and  self-discipline 
have  never  been  clearer  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  tried  to  widen  the  war  He  will 
try  to  weaken  the  alliance.  He  will  not 
succeed,  even  if  Israel  decides  to  retali- 
ate. 

Israel  has  the  uncontested  right  to 
retaliate  and  I  am  confident  she  will  at 
a  time  of  her  choosing.  When  she 
chooses  to  do  so,  the  world  will  hope- 
fully remember  the  origin  of  her  ac- 
tion. 

Mr  LUGAR.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day the  Iraqi  military  launched  modi- 
fied Scud  surface-to-surface  missiles  at 
civilian  targets  in  Tel  Aviv  and  other 
nonmilitary  sites  in  Israel.  This  was 
the  fourth  separate  missile  strike 
against  Israel  by  Iraq.  None  of  the  at- 
tacks was  provoked  by  Israeli  activity. 
They  were  acts  of  terror.  The  Scud 
missile  strikes  served  little  or  no  mili- 
tary purpose  in  the  week-old  war  in  the 
gulf  They  were  part  of  Saddam  Hus- 
seins  political  calculation  to  split  the 
international  coalition  by  creating  fis- 
sures between  the  Arab  participating 
members  and  the  other  countries  in 
multinational  force  assembled  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  reg-ion. 

It  will  not  work.  Israel  is  not  a  bel- 
ligerent m  the  gulf  war.  It  has  not 
acted  to  implement  Security  Council 
Resolution  678  authorizing  the  use  of 
force  to  dislodge  Iraqi  occupation 
forces  in  Kuwait.  Mr.  President,  at- 
tacking Israel  is  an  act  of  desperation 
by  Saddam:  it  is  a  strategy  of  weak- 
ness, not  strength,  that  is  destined  to 
fail.  The  Israeli  people  have  long 
memories  and  will.  I  assume,  respond 
at  an  appropriate  time  and  place  of 
their  choosing.  Saddam  Hussein,  by 
initiating  this  unprovoked  attack,  has 
in  effect  issued  the  Israeli  defense 
forces  a  written  invitation  to  strike 
back. 

In  a  remarkable  show  of  restraint,  Is- 
rael has  refrained  from  engaging  in  re- 
ciprocal military  strikes  at  Iraq  with 
its  own  formidable  forces.  It  has  every 
right  to  do  so  in  defense  of  its  land  and 
its  people.  I  can  think  of  no  historical 
parallel  or  precedent  for  such  restraint. 
Israel's  behavior  has  been  admirable  in 
the  face  of  such  terror.  Israel  s  strat- 
egy is  clearly  one  of  strength,  of  cour- 
age, and  of  self-confidence  and  is  a 
strategy  that  is  destined  to  prevail. 

President  Bush's  decision  to  rush  Pa- 
triot missiles  and  batteries  to  Israel. 
have  them  deployed  and  operational  in 
short  order  is  commendable  and  justi- 


fied. This  quick  and  unambiguous  deci- 
sion has  been  vindicated  as  yesterday's 
Scud  attack  on  Israel  was  destroyed  by 
these  quickly  deployed  antimissile  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  gulf  crisis  be- 
ginning last  August  and  continuing 
through  today,  there  have  been  count- 
less miscalculations  and  misjudge- 
ments by  Saddam  and  the  leadership 
coterie  that  surrounds  him.  His  politi- 
cal decision  to  use  a  military  weapon 
against  Israel  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
political  splintering  of  the  multi- 
national coalition  force  is  another 
gross  miscalculation  on  his  part  and 
one  that  will  fail. 

Iraq  is  a  potentially  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential country.  It  enjoys  abundant 
oil  reserves,  arable  land,  and  a  reason- 
able climate,  a  manageable  population 
size,  adequate  rainfall,  and  sufficient 
water  supply.  The  Iraqi  people  are  tal- 
ented, literate,  and  industrious.  These 
are  the  ingredients  for  economic 
growth,  prosperity,  stability,  and  influ- 
ence. The  one  element  lacking  in  Iraq 
has  been  leadership.  Until  responsible 
leadership  emerges  in  Iraq.  I  fear  the 
Iraqi  people  will  be  victimized  by  the 
brutal  and  aggressive  dictator  now  in 
Baghdad. 

We  are  on  the  right  course  in  the  gulf 
war.  We  will  defeat  Iraq  and  expel  Iraqi 
forces  from  Kuwait.  While  there  are 
many  uncertainties  of  this  crisis,  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  Iraq  is  not  one  of 
them. 

I  therefore  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4 
which  commends  Israel  for  its  behavior 
in  the  face  of  unprovoked  military  at- 
tack. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  ex- 
pressing our  country's  admiration  for 
the  restraint  our  long-time  friend  and 
ally  Israel  has  shown  in  the  face  of  out- 
right Iraqi  terrorism. 

Israel  has  absorbed  repeated  Scud 
missile  attacks  during  the  last  week. 
Despite  the  many  casualties  that  have 
resulted.  Israelis  continue  to  exhibit 
the  bravery,  wisdom,  and  understand- 
ing that  have  been  hallmarks  of  that 
nation  since  its  creation. 

Israelis  have  refused  to  play  Saddam 
Hussein's  cynical  and  cruel  game — a 
game  that  would  draw  them  into  a  gulf 
war  in  an  attempt  to  split  the  coali- 
tion. The  Israelis  have  refused  to  play, 
but  the  price  has  been  steep. 

Israel  deserves  the  deep  appreciation 
of  all  Americans  who  want  to  see  this 
war  brought  to  "  successful  end.  with 
as  few  casualties  as  possible. 

I  believe  we  also  should  applaud  the 
administration's  quick  response  in  pro- 
viding Patriot  missiles  to  Israel.  Al- 
though just  a  week  into  the  war.  we 
have  seen  the  Patriot's  effectiveness 
tested  again  and  again.  The  Patriot  has 
come  through  with  flying  colors. 

If  there  were  any  remaining  ques- 
tions about  what  kind  of  regime  we  are 


dealing  with  in  Iraq.  Saddams  Scud  at- 
tacks on  civilian  populations  in  Israel 
should  put  them  to  rest. 

Mr.  President,  in  Saddam  Hussein  we 
face  an  implacable  foe  determined  to 
use  any  weapons  at  his  disposal  to  pre- 
serve his  hold  over  Kuwait. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  put  the 
immediate  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
a  longer  range  context.  After  resolu- 
tion of  this  crisis — and  we  will  win  this 
war— how  do  we  serve  our  long-range 
interests  in  this  region'' 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  an  over- 
simplification, to  personalize  this  cri- 
sis to  one  person:  Saddam  Hussein. 

To  personalize  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
one  man  hides  other  important  factors 
that  helped  shape  the  current  crisis. 

The  rise  of  fundamentalism: 

The  rise  of  populism  against  a  regime 
that  was  seen  as  privileged,  and 

Competition  for  scarce  resources, 
particularly  water. 

To  personalize  this  crisis  means  that 
we  would  be  satisfied  if  Saddam  Hus- 
sein leaves  Kuwait.  Our  objectives 
must  be  broader — to  move  toward  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East.  That  means 
the  deadly  Iraqi  military  threat  must 
be  reduced,  by  both  military  action  and 
long-term  embargo  when  this  war  ends. 

Our  objective  must  be  to  advance  de- 
mocracy in  a  region  of  tyranny.  In  that 
effort.  Israel  is  the  model. 

Our  long-time  ally  deser%-es  our  full 
support  in  this  time  of  crisis.  I  thank 
the  leadership  for  addressing  this  im- 
portant and  timely  resolution  of 
thanks  to  the  Israeli  people. 

Mr  WARNER.  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  Dur- 
ing these  extremely  trying  and  dif- 
ficult times  in  Israel,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  United  Sutes  step  for- 
ward and  reaffirm  its  suppKirt  for  that 
nation. 

Since  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  on  .August 
2.  1990,  Israel  has  shown  admirable  re- 
straint in  its  handling  of  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  This  restraint  was  made  at 
the  risk  of  its  own  defense  and  security 
and  in  the  past  few  days  we  have  all 
seen  the  terrible  consequences  of  that 
restraint.  Saddam  Hussein  has 
launched  death  and  destruction  on  Is- 
raeli cities  in  a  random  display  of  ter- 
ror tactics.  His  actions  have  had  no 
military  significance  and  are  solely  de- 
signed to  terrorize  the  Israeli  populace. 
I  personally  condemn  these  indiscrimi- 
nate attacks  on  Israel  and  her  people. 

The  Israeli  people  have  shown  incred- 
ible courage  and  defiance  in  the  face  of 
the  Iraqi  missile  attacks  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  concern  and  support  for 
them.  They  are  living  in  constant  fear 
of  a  missile  attack  that  may  contain 
not  only  conventional  warheads,  but 
possible  chemical  or  biological  war- 
heads. It  is  my  hope  that  the  recent 
transfer  of  additional  Patriot  air  de- 
fense systems  to  Israel  will  protect  Is- 
rael against  further  such  attacks. 
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In  L-loslnsf.  I  would  aRaln  like  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  Israel  and 
her  people  They  are  to  be  tfreatly  com- 
mended for  their  slren(?th  and  restraint 
durint?  these  very  trying  times. 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  stroni?  support  for  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  4.  the  resolu- 
tion condemninK  Iraq's  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  Israel  I  rommend  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  for  ijulckly  bringing 
It  to  the  floor. 

Mr  President.  Saddam  Hussein  grave 
terrorism  yet  another  new  definition 
last  week  His  missile  attacks  upon 
residential  neighborhoods  In  Tel  Aviv 
and  Haifa  were  unwarranted  and 
unprovoked,  and  unprecedented  for 
their  naked  brutality  His  attack  is 
further  evidence  of  our  need  to  stand  In 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  Israel  and 
with  our  brave  young  men  and  women 
at  war  with  Saddam  Hussein  today 

Mr  President,  our  hearts  are  with 
the  families  of  the  three  elderly  women 
killed  in  the  most  recent  missile  at 
tack  on  Tel  Aviv  Our  hearts  are  with 
the  70  or  more  Injured  when  Saddam 
Hussein's  Scud  missile  rained  terror 
down  from  the  sky. 

And  Mr  President,  today  our  hearts 
go  out  to  all  the  people  of  Israel  Most 
Americans  will  never  know  the  chilling 
wail  of  a  screaming  air  raid  siren,  the 
stifling  breaths  taken  through  a  gas 
mask,  the  deadly  anxiety  that  the  next 
missile  attack  could  be  the  one  with  a 
chemical  warhead 

For  the  Israelis,  however,  those  wor- 
ries have  become  all  too  common.  That 
is  why  we  stand  in  solidarity  with  Is- 
rael today.  We  stand  together  in  our 
recognition  that  Saddam  Hussein  must 
not  be  permitted  to  terrorize  Israel.  We 
are  united  in  our  determination  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  Israel  with  whatever 
means  necessary.  And  we  recognize 
that  Israel  has  the  right  to  defend  her- 
self when  and  how  she  should  choose. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  St-ates  has 
asked  Israel  to  make  the  most  difficult 
of  decisions.  The  United  States  has 
asked  Israel  to  break  with  one  of  the 
tenets  most  basic  to  its  existence:  that 
no  attack  on  Israel  shall  go 
unpunished.  And  make  no  doubt  about 
it:  this  unprovoked  attempt  to  involve 
Israel  in  the  war  deserves  punishment. 
This  resolution  recognizes  the  dif- 
ficulty of  Israel's  situation.  Self  de- 
fense is  the  fundamental  right  of  all 
nations,  and  yet  we  are  asking  Israel 
not  to  exercise  that  right  Still,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  his  resolution 
recognizes  that  it  is  Israel  that  must 
make  the  ultimate  decision,  and  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
port Israel  as  she  does  what  is  best  for 
the  security  of  her  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  address  at  this  time 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5.  re- 
garding Iraq  s  treatment  of  I'nited 
States  prisoners  of  war.  Iraq  signed  the 
Geneva    Convention    mandating    rules 


for  war  prisoners;  now  Saddam  Hussein 
openly  violates  it. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  world  has 
been  subjected  to  yet  another  example 
of  Saddam  Hussein's  disregard  for 
human  decency.  The  sight  of  those  Air 
Force  pilots  being  displayed  on  TV. 
making  statements  that  were  clearly 
coerced,  sent  a  chill  down  the  spine  of 
everyone  who  supports  the  young  men 
and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the 
families  of  those  prisoners  of  war  And 
to  those  families,  we  also  offer  our  re- 
assurance Saddam  Hussein  will  not 
continue  to  terrorize  allied  prisoners  of 
war.  And  if  he  does,  he  will  pay  for  his 
cruelty. 

No  doubt  Saddam  Hussein  believed 
that  by  parading  allied  fighter  pilots 
on  TV  that  he  would  somehow  be  able 
to  weaken  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  But  Mr.  President,  Saddam 
Hussein  has  once  again  sadly  miscalcu- 
lated. The  American  people  are  angry 
They  are  angry  at  the  physical  abuse 
and  mental  humiliation  to  which  he 
has  subjected  allied  pilots  And  they 
are  angry  that  Iraq  intends  to  send  its 
prisoners  to  military  targets,  to  be 
used  as  so-called  human  shields 

These  callous  acts  of  cruelty  are 
clear  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion—violations that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  one  day  have  to  answer  for.  And 
furthermore,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
violations  of  every  standard  of  human 
dignity  held  by  peaceful  citizens  the 
world  over. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  affirms 
to  Saddam  Hussein  our  commitment  to 
those  standards.  His  shameless  mock- 
ery of  the  Geneva  Convention  will  not 
weaken  our  resolve  to  abide  by  them. 
And  they  will  not  weaken  our  resolve 
to  apply  them  to  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  CONRAD  Mr  President,  when  I 
opened  my  newspaper  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  saw  on  the  front  page  the  pic- 
ture of  a  young  Israeli  woman  injured 
in  a  Scud  attack.  I  thought  again  of 
what  a  terrible  price  Israelis  have  had 
to  pay  just  for  the  right  to  exist  in 
their  troubled  corner  of  the  world. 

■^'esterday's  news  was  particularly 
appalling  because  Israel  is  not  a  party 
to  the  gulf  conflict.  Indeed,  despite 
months  of  increasingly  hostile,  out- 
rageous threats  from  Saddam  Hussein, 
Israel  has  exhibited  careful  restraint  at 
our  request.  That  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  when,  time  and  time 
again,  Saddam  boasted  that  he  would 
burn  half  of  Israel  with  chemical  weap- 
ons. And  now  innocent  Israelis  are  pay- 
ing the  highest  price  because  Saddam 
Hussein  has  once  again  shown  he  has 
no  compunction  about  launching  indis- 
criminate attacks  against  civilian  pop- 
ulations. His  Scuds  have  become  a 
deadly  weapon  in  his  terrorist  arsenal. 
Many  times  over  the  years  we  have 
said  on  this  Senate  floor  that  Israel  is 
a  most  important  and  reliable  ally. 
Ours  has  long  been  a  special  relation- 


ship, but  the  depth  and  strength  of  that 
friendship  has  never  been  more  clear 
than  in  the  past  few  days.  In  asking  Is- 
rael to  refrain  from  immediately  re- 
sponding to  missile  attacks  on  its 
cities,  we  have  asked  an  ally  to  make 
the  ultimate  sacrifice.  In  essence,  we 
have  asked  Israelis  to  waive  for  the 
moment  just  about  the  most  fun- 
damental right  in  human  law— the 
right  to  self-defense. 

I  doubt  the  United  States  has  many 
friends  in  this  world  who,  in  the  face  of 
indiscriminate  attacks  on  their  own 
people,  would  show  such  restraint  In- 
deed, would  we  in  this  country  be  able 
to  do  so  if  American  cities  were  coming 
under  repeated  missile  attacks''  How 
would  we  react  if  American  civilians 
had  suffered  like  the  people  of  Tel  Aviv 
did  this  week'' 

Israel's  restraint  becomes  all  the 
more  extraordinary  when  one  considers 
that  country's  history,  and  its  vulner- 
able geographic  position.  Any  of  us 
who  have  visited  Israel  have  come 
away  very  chastened  by  the  strategic 
challenge  the  Israelis  face.  Hostile 
neighbors  are  literally  a  stone's  throw 
away  Baghdad  is  only  minutes  away 
by  Scud  missile.  There  is  no  margin  for 
miscalculation. 

Because  its  geographic  and  historic 
realities  are  so  harsh.  Israel  has  taken 
the  firm  position  that  it  will  trust  its 
defense  to  no  other  party.  And  that 
strategic  approach  has  served  Israel 
well;  it  has  gotten  that  country 
through  some  very  hazardous  times;  its 
own  military  is  of  the  highest  caliber 
One  cannot  then  overstate  how  dif- 
ficult it  must  be  for  Israel's  leaders  to 
agree  for  the  time  being  to  put  the  de- 
fense of  their  cities  in  our  hands. 

This  presents  us  with  an  enormous 
responsibility.  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  administration  for  its  deci- 
sion to  provide  additional  Patriot  bat- 
teries and  crews.  I  trust  we  will  see 
continued  close  communication  and  co- 
ordination between  the  administration 
and  the  Government  of  Israel  as  this 
war  progresses 

Yesterday,  during  news  coverage  of 
the  gulf  crisis,  I  heard  Israel's  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  say  after  the  latest 
attack  on  Tel  Aviv.  'Our  hearts  are 
full,  but  we  must  act  with  our  heads, 
not  with  our  hearts." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  very  wise  but 
very  difficult  counsel  for  a  democrat- 
ically elected  government  to  take 
when  its  people  are  under  attack.  I 
hope  that  with  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Israeli  p«Hiple  will  know 
that  the  Ameru  an  people  understand 
how  agonizing  their  choices  are.  I  hope 
this  resolution  sends  the  message  that 
our  hearts  too  are  full  They  are  full 
with  sympathy  for  the  dead  and  in- 
jured, full  with  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  full  with  grati- 
tude for  the  wis<lom  and  restraint  the 
Israeli  Government  has  shown  in  these 
dark  hours. 
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Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
counted  evenly  on  each  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  all  time  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  4  has  expired,  under  the 
previous  order.  20  minutes  having  been 
allocated  to  each  side  and  the  time  the 
Senate  was  in  a  quorum  call  charged  to 
each  side. 


DEMANDING  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
IRAQ  ABIDE  BY  THE  GENEVA 
CONVENTION  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  5 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  is  to  now  consider  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  5.  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
.^  concurrent  resolutior,  (S.  Con.  Res.  5)  de- 
mandlnK  that  the  Government  of  Iraq  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  retfarding-  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  as 
warfare  in  the  Middle  East  continues, 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  na- 
tions participating  in  the  conflict  will 
be  captured  by  the  opposing  sides.  The 
United  States  and  the  other  members 
of  the  coalition  fighting  to  enforce  the 
United  Nations  Sanctions  will,  of 
course,  treat  any  prisoners  of  war  in  a 
humane  manner,  according  these  pris- 
oners all  rights  guaranteed  by  relevant 
international  agreements. 

In  the  past  few  days,  regrettably,  we 
have  seen  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  does  not  intend  to  abide 
by  international  law.  The  televised 
photos  from  Baghdad  of  captured  pilots 
from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries represented  an  improper  abuse  of 
the  prisoners.  The  statements  the  pi- 
lots gave  were  clearly  given  under  du- 
ress. The  announced  intention  to  move 
the  captured  airmen  to  military  sites 
and  to  use  them  as  human  shields  is 
further  evidence  of  Iraq's  improper 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  resolution  Senator  Dole  and  I 
and  others  are  introducing  today  con- 
demns the  inhumane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  wax  by  the  Government  of  Iraq 


and  demands  that  Iraq  cease  such 
treatment. 

In  1949  the  international  community 
signed  four  conventions  in  Geneva  re- 
garding the  rules  of  warfare.  Both  Iraq 
and  the  United  States  are  parties  to 
these  accords.  The  Third  Geneva  Con- 
vention refers  specifically  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  and  it  re- 
quires humane  treatment. 

Specifically,  the  Third  Geneva  Con- 
vention forbids  the  use  of  physical  or 
mental  torture  to  extract  confessions 
or  statements.  It  also  forbids  sending 
prisoners  of  war  to  areas  where  they 
may  be  exposed  to  hostile  fire,  or  used 
as  hostages  or  human  shields  to  pre- 
vent certain  zones  or  areas  from  being 
attacked. 

These  types  of  actions,  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  Third  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, are  precisely  the  types  of  actions 
which  the  Government  of  Iraq  either 
has  engaged  in  or  has  stated  it  intends 
to  engage  in. 

All  Americans  are  outraged  by  these 
types  of  statements  and  actions  on  the 
part  of  Iraq.  They  must  be  ended  at 
once.  This  resolution  represents  a  seri- 
ous and  sincere  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  Congre.ss  regarding  the  actions 
of  the  Government  of  Iraq,  a  demand 
that  inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  cease  immediately. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  further  informs  the 
Senate  that  under  the  previous  order, 
20  minutes  have  been  allocated  for  de- 
bate on  this  resolution,  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  week,  we  have  seen  our  pilots,  and 
their  comrades  in  arms  from  other  al- 
lied nations,  paraded  like  trophies  on 
Iraqi  television.  Their  words,  scripted 
by  Saddam  Hussein,  mean  nothing: 
their  faces,  however,  speak  volumes 
about  the  kind  of  brutal  treatment 
they  have  received  in  Iraqi  hands. 

This  week,  we  have  also  been  witness 
to  a  rain  of  missiles  in  the  Middle  East, 
directed  primarily  at  peaceful  civilians 
in  Israel.  We  have  been  treated  to  the 
surreal  sight  of  Israelis  donning  gas 
masks  while  Scuds  fall  in  the  streets  of 
Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa. 

And  finally,  while  the  world  watches 
the  Persian  Gulf,  an  ignored  tragedy 
has  taken  place  in  the  Baltics,  as  So- 
viet special  forces  have  laid  siege  to 
the  democratic  governments  of  Latvia 
and  Lithuania,  murdering  their  citi- 
zens and  threatening  yet  more  violence 
in  other  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Senate  cannot  remain  silent. 
First,  I  urge  the  support  of  the  meas- 


ure before  us,  supporting  our  POW's 
and  calling  upon  Iraq  to  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  I  also  urge  sup- 
port for  similar  legislation,  sponsored 
by  Senator  McConnell  and  myself,  of 
which  we  both  spoke  yesterday,  calling 
for  an  investigation  into  Iraqi  war 
crimes  and  the  convening  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal. 

Second.  I  also  urge  the  support  of  the 
resolutions  before  us  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  Baltic  nations,  and  cutting 
off  economic  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  until  it  ends  the  violent  at- 
tack on  the  Baltic  democracies 

Finally.  I  will  gladly  support  the  res- 
olution in  support  of  Israel,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  Israel's 
restraint  in  the  face  of  these  attacks 
has  been  remarkable,  and  we  must  let 
them  know  that  they  do  not  stand 
alone  against  Saddam's  missiles. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  a  peace- 
ful and  better  world  is  within  our  reach 
within  this  decade.  But  we  have  not 
reached  that  goal  yet,  and  until  we  do. 
it  is  our  obligation  to  take  a  stand  and 
let  the  world  know  that  we  will  be 
steadfast  in  our  support  of  liberty  and 
peace,  be  it  in  Jerusalem,  Vilnius,  or 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  were  all 
t  :unned  by  the  television  images  of 
American  and  allied  pilots,  with 
bruised  faces  and  halting  speech,  shown 
on  Iraqi  television.  I  share  America's 
outrage  at  Iraq's  announcement  that  it 
would  hold  the  captured  pilots  at  key 
military  and  economic  installations, 
this  is  at  places  where  they  are  in  mor- 
tal danger 

Such  conduct  clearly  violates  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  Article  17 
prohibits  the  infliction  of  physical  or 
mental  torture  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
ercing information  or  forcing  POW's  to 
make  propaganda  statements  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  statements  attributed  to 
American  ans  allied  airmen  were  the 
product  of  extreme  coercion.  As  with 
all  such  propaganda  exercises,  this  co- 
ercion will  backfire  on  the  Iraqi  re- 
gime. These  coerced  statements  will  be 
believed  by  no  one  but  will  remind  ev- 
eryone of  Iraq's  continued  contempt 
for  international  law  and  all  norms  of 
human  decency. 

Article  23  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
provides  that  a  POW  may  not  be  de- 
tained in  a  place  where  he  is  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  combat  and  may  not  be  used 
to  try  to  render  a  target  immune  from 
military  attack.  Iraq's  use  of  United 
States  and  allied  POW's  as  human 
shields  is  a  clear  violation  of  article  23 
and  repugnant  to  all  decent  human 
beings. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised by  Iraq's  mistreatment  of  our 
prisoners  of  war.  This  is  what  the  world 
has  come  to  expect  of  a  regime  that 
uses  poison  gas  on  its  own  people,  that 
tortures  and  executes  children,  that  in- 
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vades.  pillajres.  and  destroys  Its  peace- 
ful neighbor 

Iraq  should  understand,  however, 
that  Its  conduct  la  Intolerable  and  will 
be  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  After 
the  war  is  over,  there  will  be  a  time  of 
reckoning.  Should  any  .\mencan  or  al- 
lied POW  be  harmed  as  a  result  of 
Iraq's  rioutinR  of  the  relevant  Geneva 
Conventions,  then  I  believe  we  should 
convene  a  war  crimes  commission  and 
mete  out  .severe  punishment. 

In  saylnK  these  words,  I  wish  to  pay 
a  personal  compliment  to  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
which  has  done  for  so  lonif  a  superb  job 
in  relieving  the  suffering  done  to  sol- 
diers and  POW's.  I  speak  here  as  a 
former  delegate  of  the  Portuguese  Red 
Cross  who  worked  with  the  ICRC  to  re- 
lieve the  suffering  of  British  POW's 
early  in  World  War  II. 

I  now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
McCain]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCAIN  Mr  President,  all 
Americans,  in  fact  people  throughout 
the  world,  reacted  with  outrage  and 
anger  as  we  observed  American,  and  al- 
lied pilots  paraded  before  Iraqi  tele- 
vision and  rebroadcast  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr  President,  this  hard-fisted  propa- 
ganda ploy  on  the  part  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  clearly  backfired.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  disgusted  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  should  be  mistreated  so 
outrageously.  We  say  to  their  families 
we  are  proud  of  them.  We  are  proud  of 
their  behavior  They  are  in  complete 
compliance  with  the  Code  of  Conduct, 
and  we  hope  to  bring  them  home  very 
80on. 

Mr  President.  "Character  is  what 
you  are  In  the  dark."  wrote  the  evan- 
gelist. Dwight  Moody.  What  he  meant 
was  that  human  virtue  is  not  deter- 
mined in  momenta  of  public  attention 
to  our  behavior.  Courage,  devotion,  and 
all  the  other  noble  qualities  of  human- 
ity are  not  practiced  in  pursuit  of  pub- 
lic approval.  Heroes,  real  heroes  are 
not  conceived  in  public  adoration. 
They  are  alone,  motivated  by  a  devo- 
tion to  duty,  seeking  a  greater  glory 
than  self-gratification. 

We  can  be  certain  that  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  now  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  of  Iraq  are  heroes  in  the  dark. 
Their  obviously  coerced  statements 
serve  no  other  purpose  other  than  to 
alert  the  world  that  the  Iraqis  have  no 
more  respect  for  the  third  Geneva  Con- 
vention governing  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  than  they  do  for  any 
other  international  convention  to 
which  they  are  a  signatory 

The  stilted,  awkward  manner  in 
which  the  American  pilots  delivered 
the  statements  their  captors  prepared 
for  them  proves  that  despite  the  dan- 
gers confronting  them  and  the  brutal 
treatment    they    have    endured,    these 


brave  men  have  kept  faith  with  their 
code  of  conduct  and  their  country  by 
continuing  to  resist  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

John  Hubbell.  in  this  detailed  ac- 
count of  American  POW's  in  a  previous 
war.  told  how  the  POW's,  coerced 
through  torture  to  make  statements 
criticizing  their  government,  would  do 
so  in  a  manner  that  would  make  abun- 
dantly clear  that  their  remarks  werp 
made  only  under  grave  physical  and 
mental  duress.  Hubbell  referred  to 
these  statements  as  the  'peculiar  con- 
fessions "  of  American  POW's  and  he 
described  the  behavior  of  one  American 
who  tried  to  reveal  the  emptiness  of 
the  words  his  captors  had  forced  him  to 
recite. 

He  looked  siralfrht  ahead,  but  he  really 
wasn't  looklnK— his  eyes  never  seemed  to 
focus— he  Just  wasn't  there  It  was  like  a 
robot— when  they  said  something  to  him.  he 
acted,  if  they  said  nothing,  he  did  nothing 

That  is  an  exact  description  of  the 
behavior  of  the  allied  prisoners  of  war 
in  Iraq  on  the  videotapes  we  have  all 
seen.  It  is  powerful  testament  of  the 
courage  and  the  faithfullness  these 
men  possess  even  under  the  most  dif- 
ficult circumstances.  It  is  compelling 
evidence  that  these  men  are  heroes 
They  deserve  the  support  and  prayers 
of  their  countrymen 

"Heroism,  ■  wrote  George  Kennan. 
"is  endurance  for  one  moment  more  " 
These  men  have  met  and  surpassed 
that  qualification.  They  have  my  deep- 
est respect. 

Saddam  Hussein  has  violated  the  Ge- 
neva protocols  prohibiting  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  He  committed  the 
gravest  International  crime  of  all.  as 
he  practiced  genocide  on  the  Kurdish 
population  in  Iraq.  The  United  Nations, 
on  numerous  occasions,  has  condemned 
Saddam's  Invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the 
unspeakable  brutality  he  has  inflicted 
on  Kuwaitis  as  despicable  violations  of 
international  law. 

The  United  States  and  our  allies  have 
now  undertaken  to  hold  Saddam  ac- 
countable for  his  crimes.  Let  no  one 
doubt  that  we  will  be  successful  in  this 
endeavor 

Mr  President,  it  is  widely  reported 
that  Saddam  Hussein  receives  much  of 
the  information  on  which  he  bases  his 
decisions  from  watching  television. 
When  he  learns  of  this  resolution  he 
should  know  that  it  Is  not  just  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Congress,  but  a  message 
from  the  American  people.  That  mes- 
sage is  clear.  If  Saddam  harms  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  and  other  allied  pris- 
oners in  any  way:  if  he  uses  them  as 
human  shields  at  targeted  military 
cities  in  direct  violation  of  the  third 
Geneva  Convention  and  the  norms  of 
every  civilized  nation  on  E>arth.  then 
when  this  war  is  over  -and  that  day  is 
not  far  off— Saddam  Hussein  will  be  ap- 
prehended and  punished. 

Upton  his  apprehension,  the  allied  na- 
tions who  defeated  him  will  convene  an 


international  tribunal  to  judge  and 
punish  the  war  crimes  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  all  of  the  political  and  mili- 
tary leadership  of  Iraq.  They  will  expe- 
rience justice  similar  to  that  meted 
out  In  the  Nuremburg  trials  convened 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And  their 
fates  will  be  similar  to  the  Nazis  who 
were  found  guilty  of  war  crimes  by 
that  honorable  court.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  price  of  their  inhumanity. 
That  is  the  cost  of  their  brutAlity 
against  .American  and  allied  prisoners 
of  war  Do  you  get  the  message.  Sad- 
dam"* 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  W'ho  yields  time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island 

Mr  PELL  1  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

OPERATION  DE.SERT  STORM  A.ND  SADDAM'S 

MIHCAlyCULATIONS 

Mr.  WIRTH  Mr.  President.  Saddam 
Hussein  has  repeatedly  miscalculated 
U.S.  and  world  reaction  to  his  ruthless 
acts  of  aggression  and  violence — and  is 
doing  so  once  again.  Saddam  grossly 
miscalculated  our  reaction  to  his  Inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  Saddam  also  miscalcu- 
lated the  consequences  for  his  own  na- 
tion of  that  aggression 

And  now.  Mr  President,  he  has  thor- 
oughly miscalculated  the  Intended  po- 
litical impact  of  his  Scud  missile  at- 
tacks against  Israel  and  his  publicizing 
of  brutalized  prisoners  of  war  These 
desparate  acts  have  served  to  strength- 
en, not  weaken,  our  solidarity  with  Is- 
rael and  our  resolve  as  a  nation. 

In  the  week  since  Operation  Desert 
Storm  began,  over  4,'iO.OOO  brave  Ameri- 
cans— active  duty  and  reservists,  men 
and  women.  Army.  Navy,  Air  P'orce. 
and  Marine  Corps— have  performed 
with  professionalism,  bravery,  and 
great  patriotism  These  are  some  of  the 
very  best  trained,  equipped,  and  moti- 
vated troops  our  country  has  ever  de- 
ployed. 

The  courageous  participants  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  and  their  families 
deserve  the  support  and  thoughts  and 
prayers  of  all  Americans.  I  am  proud  of 
their  valor  and  proficiency  in  execut- 
ing the  air  mission  against  Iraq,  and 
pray  that  they  may  all  return  home 
soon  and  safely. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  to  date 
sent  over  6.000  men  and  women  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  I  have  spoken  and  visited 
with  many  of  the  families  of  these  sol- 
diers, airmen,  and  sailors  and  take 
great  strength  from  their  enormous 
courage  and  valor 

I>ast  weekend,  the  world  watched  in 
horror  as  Iraq  released  video  of  cap- 
tured airmen  from  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Italy,  and  Kuwait  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  airmen 
were  physically  abused  by  their  ca[>- 
tors,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
they  were  forced  to  denounce  U.S.  jxil- 
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icy  in  this  conflict.  The  relief  the  fami- 
lies of  these  brave  pilots  felt  upon 
knowing  that  their  loved  ones  were 
alive  was  certainly  accompanied  by  the 
incredible  anguish  of  knowing  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  being 
held. 

Again.  I  believe  that  Saddam  has 
miscalculated  the  intended  political  ef- 
fect of  publicizing  these  brutalized  pi- 
lots. Rather  than  contributing  to 
antiwar  sentiment,  the  Iraqi  propa- 
ganda effort  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  the  resolve  in  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere  to 
deal  with  the  menace  posed  by  Saddam 
and  his  arsenal. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  learned 
today  of  yet  another  Iraqi  missile  at- 
tack on  Israel.  These  vicious  and 
unprovoked  Scud  attacks  against  Is- 
raeli civilian  targets  are  clearly  in- 
tended to  have  political,  rather  than 
military,  effect.  And  they  are  having 
such  an  effect  by  making  clear  to  the 
entire  world  the  thoroughly  brutal  and 
desperate  nature  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
regime.  To  date.  Israel  has  refrained 
from  retaliating,  while  reserving  the 
inherent  right  of  self-defense.  I  com- 
mend the  Shamir  government  for  its 
forebearance.  Mr.  President,  but  con- 
tinuing loss  of  life  and  casualties  may 
make  continued  restraint  considerably 
more  difficult. 

The  Scud  attacks  on  Tel  Aviv  and 
Haifa  have  been  accompanied  by 
Saddam's  threats  to  turn  Israel  into  a 
"crematorium"— an  obviously  con- 
scious choice  of  words.  The  more  vi- 
cious Saddam  becomes,  the  more  re- 
solved we  as  a  nation  become  in  deal- 
ing with  the  threat  he  poses  to  Israel 
and  to  the  entire  region.  Rather  than 
weakening  the  coalition  or  undercut- 
ting United  States-Israeli  ties,  the 
Iraqi  missile  attacks  have  strength- 
ened the  already  considerable  solidar- 
ity between  the  f>eople  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Israel.  All  of 
the  Arab  coalition  partners  have  ac- 
knowledged Israel's  right  to  retaliate 
for  these  acts  of  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion. 

In  my  visits  to  Israel.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  enormous  courage  and 
perserverance  of  her  people.  Sitting  in 
Washington,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  terror  these  missile  attacks — some 
possibly  carrying  lethal  nerve  gas- 
have  brought  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
The  continuing  faith  and  strength  of 
Israelis  in  the  fact  of  this  crisis  rep- 
resents a  real  profile  in  courage. 

Even  as  we  continue  what  may  be  the 
early  phase  of  the  war  in  the  gulf,  we 
must  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  kind  of 
postwar  order  we  hope  to  see  in  that 
region.  We  certainly  must  strive  to  cre- 
ate a  lasting  peace  in  this  volatile  re- 
gion, and  one  in  which  our  relationship 
with  Israel— and  the  security  of  this 
democratic  ally  of  the  United  States- 
will  be  strengthened. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  pending  reso- 
lutions on  treatment  of  prisoners-of- 
war  and  United  States-Israeli  rela- 
tions, and  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  their  adoption  unanimously. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
by  Senators  McC.^lN  and  Heinz  be 
charged  to  the  Republican  manager's 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  from  the  Re- 
publican manager's  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  41 
years  ago.  61  nations  including  the 
United  States  and  Iraq,  signed  four 
treaties  known  collectively  as  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  for  the  Protection  of 
War  Victims.  Those  treaties  spelled  out 
the  rights  of  civilians  and  prisoners  of 
war  during  a  conflict. 

For  41  years,  no  government  has  cho- 
sen to  take  another  to  task  for  violat- 
ing the  Geneva  Conventions.  Until 
now. 

Beginning  on  August  2.  eye-witness 
accounts  of  Iraqi  military  troops  en- 
gaging in  murder,  mutilation,  torture, 
rape,  robbery,  destruction  of  property 
and  every  other  imaginable,  senseless 
act  of  violence  have  choked  inter- 
national air  waves  and  shocked  the 
citizens  and  governments  of  the  world. 
The  systematic  destruction  of  a  small. 
defenseless  nation  has  been  reported  in 
painful  and  considerable  detail. 

.^fter  seeking  the  approval  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  President  did  what  needed  to  be 
done.  As  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
American  troops  and  the  leader  of  an 
impressive  international  coalition  of 
forces.  President  Bush  launched  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  While  we  are  all 
worried  about  our  soldiers  and  hopeful 
that  we  will  expel  Hussein  from  Kuwait 
in  short  order,  we  must  also  focus  on 
events  after  the  desert  dust  settles. 

Even  as  we  wage  war.  we  must  look 
for  ways  to  preserve  peace,  security, 
and  the  humanitarian  code  of  conduct 
embodied  in  the  Geneva  Conventions. 
We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  define 
the  post-cold-war  world.  We  should  do 
so  by  measuring  nations  and  their  lead- 
ers by  their  efforts  to  protect  the  in- 
vincible principles  of  human  dignity 
and  freedom. 

Saddam  Hussein  and  his  forces  have 
defiantly  rejected  these  principles.  The 
Iraqi  leadership  is  directly  responsible 
for  holding  hundreds  of  American  and 
foreign  nationals  hostage  for  months. 
Iraqi  forces  have  committed  unspeak- 
able acts  of  violence  against  Kuwait 
and  its  citizens.  Now,  in  a  last  ditch  ef- 
fort to  crack  the  coalition.  Hussein  has 
launched   a   barrage   of  Scud   missiles 


against  the  neighborhoods,  schools. 
and  hospitals  of  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusa- 
lem. 

With  the  war  underway.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's gruesome  record  of  crimes 
against  mankind  must  be  dealt  with. 
His  is  a  record  of  intimidation,  aggres- 
sion, invasion,  occupation,  and  terror- 
ism against  innocent  civilians— and 
now.  mistreatment  of  allied  prisoners 
of  war.  We  have  already  seen  some  of 
our  captured  soldiers  appearing  phys- 
ically abused  reciting  pro-Iraqi  propa- 
ganda— all  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

Fifteen  Americans  are  currently  con- 
sidered missing  in  action.  If  captured. 
that  is  15  Americans  who  are  entitled 
to  the  full  protection  of  their  rights 
under  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  Saddam  Hus- 
sein is  a  war  criminal.  We  are  seeing  it 
unfold  on  television  before  us.  The 
question  is.  What  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  do  about  it? 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  legislation  I  introduced  yes- 
terday which  directs  the  President  to 
lay  the  legal  foundation  for  any  war 
crimes  case  that  can  be  made  against 
Saddam  and  his  henchman. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  scram- 
bling to  create  a  case  after  the  fact.  We 
should  be  building  the  case  right  now 
as  the  crimes  are  committed.  We  also 
should  have  confidence  that  there  is  an 
appropriate  legal  forum  to  present  that 
case. 

Although  the  Geneva  Conventions 
have  been  in  effect  for  four  decades,  no 
enforcement  mechanism  has  ever  been 
established.  While  there  is  reference  to 
signatories  agreeing  to  an  umpire  to 
address  the  charges  of  convention  vio- 
lations, no  nation  has  tried  to  enforce 
those  pro\'isions. 

My  legislation  would  direct  the 
President  to  determine  whether  a  U.S. 
court  would  be  the  appropriate  legal 
forum  for  presenting  charges  of  con- 
vention violations.  If  not.  the  Presi- 
dent is  urged  to  make  the  case  to  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  to  establish  an 
international  tribunal  to  adjudicate 
such  cases.  Such  a  tribunal  does  not 
exist  today. 

I  have  given  the  President  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible  on  how  he  should 
proceed  in  the  development  and  pros- 
ecution of  a  case  against  Saddam. 

Since  the  United  Nations  authorized 
the  use  of  force  which  has  served  as  the 
mandate  for  Operation  Desert  Storm. 
it  seems  reasonable  once  again  to  ask 
the  international  community  to  join 
together  in  making  a  legal  judgment. 
However,  there  may  be  circumstances 
which  would  warrant  the  prosecution 
in  the  American  court  system  instead. 
Congress  should  protect  every  legal  op- 
tion we  have  as  the  President  advances 
the  case  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

I  have  made  the  bill  that  I  introduced 
yesterday  binding  because  I  want  Sad- 
dam to  know  when  the  war  is  over  and 
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the  evidence  is  in.  he  and  his  forces 
will  be  held  accountable,  will  be 
judged,  and  will  pay  a  price  for  the 
atrocities  they  have  committed. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws  We  embraced 
the  principles  of  humane  treatment  of 
civilians  and  prisoners  of  war  when  we 
slgrned  the  Geneva  Conventions 

We  signed  it  in  hope — we  must  now 
enforce  it  in  strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
yesterday  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  253 

Be  It  enacted  by  "i«  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Geneva  Con- 
ventions Enforcement  Act  of  1991". 

8BC.  2.  FINDING& 

The  Congress  recognizes  that 

la)  The  United  States  and  Iraq  are  HlRh 
Contracting  PartleB  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions for  the  Protection  of  War  Victims; 

(b)  The  High  Contracting  Parties  have 
committed  U>  respect  and  ensure  that  civil- 
ian noncombatanta  and  prisoners  of  war  are 
humanely  treated  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Conventions; 

(c)  The  Conventions  explicitly  hold  a  De- 
taining Power  accountable  and  responsible 
for  treatment  of  civilian  and  military  pris- 
oners. 

(d)  The  Conventions  prohibit  tAkintr  of  hos- 
tages, all  violence  to  life  and  persons.  Includ- 
ing murder,  mutilation,  cruel  treatment  and 
torture  and  any  coercion  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion from  protected  persons. 

(e)  The  Conventions  prevent  any  High  Con- 
tracting Parly  from  absolving  Itself  from  li- 
ability incurred  In  respect  to  breaches  of  the 
Convention; 

(f)  Iraq  has  rejected  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions mndemnlng  violations  of  the  Conven- 
tions, the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Vienna  Conventions  on  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Relations  and  International  law.  and 

(g)  No  formal  legal  authority  has  been  des- 
lgnate<l.  entrusted  or  authorized  to  review 
any  charges  arising  trom  violations  of  the 
Conventions 

HICC.  ».  PURPOeKA 

la)  The  FYPsldenl  shall  direct  the  appro- 
priate United  .States  Government  agency  to 
collect  and  maintain  records  bearing  on  the 
treatment  by  Iraq  of  civilians  and  prisoners 
of  war  resulting  from  its  illegal  invasion  of 
Kuwait  on  August  2.  1990 

(b)  The  President  shall  consult  with  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secret.ary  of  Defense  to  determine 
the  appropriate  Jurisdiction  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Geneva  Convention  violations,  in- 
cluding Federal  and  specially  appointed 
courts  of  the  United  States 

(c)  In  the  event  that  prosecution  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  Is  deemed  Inap- 
propriate, the  President  shall  report  to  the 
Security  Coun<  il  of  the  United  Nations  his 
determination  regariling  the  treatment  by 
Iraq  of  civilians  and  prisoners  of  war 

(d)  The  J*resident  may  recommend  to  the 
Security  Council  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reviewing  and  prosecuting  charges 
brought  by  High  Contracting  Parties  regard 


Ing  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  re- 
sulting from  Iraq's  Illegal  Invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait. 

(e)  No  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  ces- 
sation of  allied  military  operations  against 
Iraq,  the  President  shall  report  on  Iraqi  vio- 
lations of  the  Geneva  Conventions  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  informs  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  there  are  only 
2  minutes  remaining  on  the  time  allo- 
cated pursuant  to  the  previous  order 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  1  minute  from  the  following  mat- 
ter 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  1 
rise  to  say  how  proud  I  am.  and  all  of 
us  In  Congress  are.  of  the  role  that  Is- 
rael has  played  as  a  staunch  and  strong 
ally  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
and  of  the  United  States  In  particular 

Israel  has  always  played  a  unique 
role  in  the  community  of  nations  of  the 
world.  Israel,  since  its  inception,  since 
it  declared  Itself  a  free  state,  has  never 
attacked  Its  neighbors,  but  Israel  has 
been  attacked  time  and  lime  again  by 
Its  Arab  neighbors.  In  instance  after 
instance,  it  has  had  to  defend  itself, 
when  Israel  fights  for  its  existence,  it 
does  so  as  a  matter  of  survival,  and  it 
has  never  sought  to  destroy  any  of  its 
.Arab  neighbors. 

Israel  has  been  a  peculiar  kind  of  na- 
tion. It  is  a  nation  that  has  been  called 
upon  to  take  actions  that  no  other  na- 
tion has  been  called  upon  to  do.  When 
Israel  was  attacked  and  its  forces  drove 
its  Arab  enemies  all  the  way  to  the 
Suez  Canal,  it  was  prepared  to  take  the 
Suez  Canal.  President  Elsenhower,  and 
others  of  the  free  world,  asked  them  to 
pull  hack,  and  it  did  And  then  we  were 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that,  once  again. 
11  years  ago.  Israel  was  called  upon  and 
agreed  to  a  historic  agreement  with 
Egypt,  giving  back  the  gains  of  war. 
giving  back  to  Egypt  the  Sinai  Desert, 
giving  back  the  oilfields,  which  could 
be  so  almighty  important  to  Israel  now 
and  could  have  been  over  the  years,  be- 


cause of  the  production  of  that  oil.  But 
it  gave  it  back  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Israel  has  existed  striving  with  the 
hope  and  concern  to  live  at  peace  with 
Its  Arab  neighbors  yet.  Israel  has  been 
unable — with  the  exception  of  Egypt— 
to  sit  down  with  any  of  its  Arab  neigh- 
bors and  to  negotiate  across  the  table 
with  those  neighbors 

Now  Israel  has  been  called  upon  once 
again  and  has  met  its  responsibility  so 
well  not  to  retaliate.  It  is  not  easy  to 
not  retaliate  when  you  have  the 
strength  with  which  to  retaliate,  but 
Israel  ha*  accommodated  and  worked 
with  and  been  in  partnership  with  the 
Western  World,  with  the  United  States, 
and  has  worked  with  our  President,  in 
order  not  to  retaliate,  but  under  most 
difficult  circumstances,  when  its  peo- 
ple are  being  killed  and  wounded 

So  I  stand  here  today  to  say  how 
proud  I  am  to  identify  with  the  con- 
cerns of  Israel,  to  indicate  my  pride  in 
the  fact  that  Israel,  as  our  ally,  as  a 
nation  to  which  I  have  a  .sr>et  ial  kind  of 
concern.  Is  once  again  conducting  itself 
so  superbly  and.  once  again,  is  standing 
up  for  freedom  for  the  whole  world.  Is- 
rael seeks  peace  with  its  neighbors.  Is- 
rael wants  to  live  alone  and  let  its 
neighbors  live  alone.  At  the  appro- 
priate time.  I  am  certain  Israel  is  pre- 
pared to  sit  down  with  its  neighbors 
and  negotiate  a  long-lasting  peace. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  Mr  President. 
it  is  difficult  to  express  the  anger  and 
revulsion  that  all  civilized  people  expe- 
rience when  we  witness  the  American 
and  allied  prisoners  paraded  for  prof)a- 
ganda  purposes  on  Iraqi  television 
showing  clear  evidence  of  brutAl  mal- 
treatment by  their  captors.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  believe  that  any  human 
being  could  treat  other  humans  in  such 
vicious  and  cruel  ways. 

It  is  a  traumatic  experience  for  the 
men.  their  families,  and  for  us  as  a  na- 
tion 

At  the  same  time  that  we  express  our 
complete  outrage  at  Saddam,  we  must 
also  remember  to  express  our  love  and 
compassion  for  the  men  and  their  fami- 
lies They  need  our  support  They  need 
to  know  that  we  stand  beside  them  in 
these  trying  times.  That  we  suffer  with 
them  That  we  draw  strength  and  sup- 
port from  each  other 

Mr  President,  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  this  Senator  believes  that  the 
international  community  must  pursue 
war  crimes  trials  against  Saddam  and 
his  cadre  of  loathesome  henchmen 

This  Senator  is  convinced  that  suffi- 
cient evidence  already  exists  to  indict 
if  not  convict  .Saddam  and  his  band  of 
thugs  for  the  egregious  war  crimes  al- 
ready committed 

This  may  be  little  consolation  at  the 
moment  to  the  POW's  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  it  should  be  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  international  commu- 
nity,  one   w.ay   or   the   other,    will    not 
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permit  Saddam  to  violate  all  rules  of 
human  decency  and  international  law 
with  impunity. 

He  will  pay  a  price  for  his  aggression 
against  Kuwait.  He  will  pay  a  price  for 
his  violations  of  international  law.  We 
remain  firm  and  united  in  our  purpose. 
We  remain  strong  and  committed  to 
achieving  our  objectives.  And  we  will 
win. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  statement,  and  rise  in  support  of 
the  Mitchell-Dole  resolution 

Over  the  past  few  days,  we  have  seen 
blindfolded  pilots  dragged  before  cam- 
eras in  Baghdad.  We  have  seen  these 
same  pilots  make  obviously  coerced 
statements.  And  we  have  heard  the 
promises  of  Saddam  Hussein  that  coali- 
tion prisoners  of  war  would  be  moved 
to  perceived  military  targets. 

As  I  said  Tuesday.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  may  have  different  views  on 
our  entrance  into  hostilities  in  the  gulf 
crisis,  but  we  are  united  in  our  revul- 
sion of  Saddam's  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war. 

While  we  are  sickened  by  these  ac- 
tions, we  are  certainly  not  surprised. 
Saddam's  history  is  one  of  torture,  cru- 
elly, and  slaughter  of  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children. 

Saddam  also  ha-^i  a  history  of  mis- 
judging the  American  people.  And  he's 
(lone  it  again  Perhaps  Saddam  thinks 
that  by  displaying  and  torturing  POW's 
America's  resolve  will  be  weakened. 

What  a  monumental  blunder.  Passage 
of  this  resolution  will  ensure  that  long 
after  our  mission  in  Iraq  is  complete, 
this  body  and  the  American  people  will 
remember  Saddams  repulsive  and  cow- 
ardly behavior. 

The  rules  for  prisoners  of  war  are 
cherished  by  all  civilized  nations.  Un- 
fortunately, under  Saddam's  leader- 
ship, the  once  proud  country  has 
ceased  to  be  a  civilized  nation. 

When  Saddam's  troops  invaded  Ku- 
wait, President  Bush  said  that  the 
world  would  hold  him  accountable  for 
his  actions.  And  so  we  have. 

President  Bush  has  now  said  that  you 
can  count  on  the  fact  that  we  will  also 
hold  him  responsible  for  his  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  send  a 
clear  message  that  the  Senate  is  in  full 
agreement  with  the  Presidents  prom- 
ise. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
has  experienced  universal  revulsion 
over  the  past  several  days  as  we  have 
watched  Saddam  Hussein  parade  Amer- 
ican. British,  and  Italian  pilots  before 
his  television  cameras  as  if  they  were 
his  personal  prizes,  won  in  battle.  And 
we  have  all  experienced  the  horror  that 
comes  from  seeing  the  obviously  tor- 
tured and  brutalized  faces  of  our  brave 
men. 

Saddam's  action  in  parading  our 
troops  before  the  camera  is  not  only  a 


violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  it 
is  a  message — a  message  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  abiding  by  international 
law  or  even  of  showing  human  decency. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  today  we  are 
sending  a  message  back  to  Saddam, 
and  that  message  is  that  we  will  not 
stand  by  and  allow  him  to  get  away 
with  his  crimes.  If  he  persists  in  his 
criminal  behavior,  if  he  fails  to  adhere 
to  the  Geneva  Convention— we  will  de- 
feat him.  we  will  pursue  him.  we  will 
try  him.  and  we  will  punish  him  for  his 
crimes. 

Last  September,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  President  to  make 
clear  to  Saddam  that  his  crimes  will 
not  go  unpunished.  It  also  urged  the 
President  to  explore  with  our  allies  an 
appropriate  forum  for  pursuing  any 
war  crimes  trial.  We  passed  that  reso- 
lution without  dissent,  and  today  I 
again  ask  the  President  to  make  clear 
his  intention  to  act  so  that  Saddam 
and  his  henchmen  can  have  no  mis- 
understanding of  our  position. 

Finally.  I  add  my  prayers  to  those  of 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  men  being 
held  in  Baghdad.  We  share  their  an- 
guish and  we  join  their  prayers  that 
their  loved  ones  will  soon  return  safely 
to  them. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  5.  demanding 
that  Iraq  abide  by  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion regarding  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war. 

The  Congress  cannot  stand  still  in 
the  face  of  the  outrageous  Iraqi  treat- 
ment of  United  States  and  allied  pris- 
oners captured  thus  far  by  its  forces. 
The  forced  parade  of  American  and  al- 
lied prisoners  and  their  obviously  co- 
erced statements  on  Iraqi  television 
are  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  fact  that  Iraq  itself  is  a  signa- 
tory to  this  Convention  only  makes 
Iraq's  actions  more  outrageous.  It 
shows  Saddam  Hussein's  cynical  and 
blatant  disregard  for  international  law 
and  world  opinion. 

No  one  who  has  seen  or  heard  the 
captured  officers,  like  Navy  Lt.  Jeffrey 
N.  Zaun  of  New  Jersey,  can  have  any 
doubt  that  these  brave  and  courageous 
men  have  been  beaten,  mistreated,  and 
coerced. 

The  United  States  should  hold  Sad- 
dam Hussein  personally  accountable 
for  Iraqi  treatment  of  allied  prisoners 
of  war.  including  his  intolerable  plans 
to  use  them  as  human  shields. 

As  our  officers  are  held  and  mis- 
treated by  their  brutal  captors,  I 
strongly  support  this  resolution  on  be- 
half of  the  brave  American  and  allied 
forces  waging  this  internationally 
sanctioned  war  against  Iraq. 

We  also  owe  it  to  the  anxious  fami- 
lies and  loved  ones  of  prisoners  of  war 
to  take  every  possible  step  to  ensure 


internationally  mandated  benevolent 
treatment  for  them.  We  stand  united  in 
our  condemnation  of  Iraq's  cruel  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  and  demand  that  It 
abide  by  its  civilized  international  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  January  M.  Saddam  Hussein 
once  again  showed  his  lack  of  basic 
human  decency.  Although  Iraq  is  a 
signator  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War, 
Saddam  Hussein  totally  disregarded 
the  convention  when  he  paraded  our  pi- 
lots and  those  of  three  other  nations 
before  the  television  cameras.  He  fur- 
ther showed  his  callous  disregard  of 
human  decency  and  the  convention  by 
announcing  that  he  intends  to  locate 
American  and  other  prisoners  of  war  at 
perceived  militarj*  targets  of  the  coali- 
tion forces. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  allow 
this  wanton  disregard  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  go  unchallenged.  The 
resolution  before  us  places  Sa4dam 
Hussein  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  will  not  tolerate  the  mistreat- 
ment of  the  brave  pilots  of  the  coali- 
tion forces.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
demonstrate  once  again  our  strpport  for 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  Saddam  Hussein  has 
again  misjudged  the  solidarity  of  the 
American  people  and  their  support  for 
our  forces.  I  hope  he  will  take  notice  of 
the  action  we  are  taking  today  and  live 
up  to  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
week  the  world  has  again  witnessed 
Saddam  Husseins  blatant  disregard  for 
international  law. 

Already,  he  has  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge 12  United  Nation's  resolutions 
calling  on  Iraq  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. And  now,  his  treatment  of  our 
POW's  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  which  Iraq  signed  in 
1949. 

Today,  the  United  States  Senate  is 
sending  a  clear  signal  to  Iraq  that  it 
had  better  live  up  to  provisions  in  the 
Geneva  Conventions  concerning  our 
POW's.  As  President  Bush  has  repeat- 
edly stated,  this  will  not  be  another 
Vietnam.  I  commend  the  President  for 
his  resolve  and  determination  on  this 
matter. 

The  mistakes  we  made  in  Vietnam 
taught  us  many  lessons  from  which  we 
can  learn.  The  most  tragic  mistakes 
concern  the  POWMIA  question,  which 
sadly  enough,  still  haunts  us  today. 

During  my  6  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  devoted  considerable 
time  and  energy  to  the  POW/MIA  ques- 
tion. I  plan  to  do  the  same  now  that  I 
am  in  the  Senate. 

For  now,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to 
summarizing  what  our  objectives 
should  be  in  the  gulf  region  concerning 
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POWs.  First  and  foremost,  we  must 
make  it  perfectly  clear  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein that  our  forces  will  not  leave  the 
srulf  until  not  only  Kuwait  Is  liberated, 
but  all  our  POWs  are  returned 
unharmed. 

Second,  Saddam  Hussein  must  know 
that  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 
will  pursue  any  Iraqi  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  mistreatment  of  our 
POWs.  Under  the  Geneva  Conventions, 
we  have  a  right  to  pursue  these  offi- 
cials and  I  believe  we  should.  There  can 
be  no  conditions  or  agreements  with 
Hussein  or  his  army— they  will  be  held 
accountable  for  their  actions. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  Iraq  said  It 
would  consider  abiding  by  inter- 
national conventions  on  the  treatment 
of  war  prisoners  if  the  same  principles 
applied  to  Palestinians  In  Israel  This 
Is  a  continued  pitiful  attempt  at  link- 
age and  the  world  knows  It. 

Saddam  Hussein  and  especially  Tarlq 
Aziz  know  full  well  that  under  article 
131  of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  Iraq 
cannot  absolve  itself  from  any  liability 
concerning  treatment  of  Allied  POWs. 
It  has  signed  the  Conventions  and  is 
obligated  to  comply.  Thus  far.  It  has 
failed  to  comply.  It  has  paraded  our 
captured  pilots  through  the  streets  and 
has  physically  and  mentally  coerced 
propwinganda  statements  from  them. 
Again,  Iraq  has  miscalculated  the  ef- 
fect of  these  actions  on  Arab  and  world 
opinion 

Mr  President.  Saddam  Hussein 
should  know  that  his  actions  will  only 
result  In  the  justifiable  expansion  of 
United  States  military  and  political 
objectives  in  the  gulf  region.  In  short, 
we  should  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
Iraq's  unconditional  compliance  with 
all  international  resolutions  and  con- 
ventions Moreover,  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  should  exercise  all  of  its 
rights  under  these  laws  to  the  fullest 
extent  ptjssible. 

Saddam  Hussein's  cruel  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  his  unprovoked  at- 
tacks on  Kuwait  and  now  Israel  are  re- 
pulsive. These  actions  will  not  go 
unpunished  He  has  forced  us  to  sac- 
rifice American  lives  in  the  region. 
These  lives  will  not  be  lost  in  vain 

Again,  let  the  message  go  out  loud 
and  clear  to  Iraq  that  we  will  not  let 
up  and  we  will  not  leave  the  gulf  region 
until  all  our  objectives  are  accom- 
plished. 

Mr  CONRAD  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5  This 
resolution  condemns  the  Government 
of  Iraq  for  its  treatment  of  allied  pris- 
oners of  war  and  demand.s  that  It  abide 
by  both  the  spirit  and  the  obligations 
of  the  Third  Geneva  Cotivention  gov- 
erning the  treatment  of  POWs 

Mr  President,  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions were  adopted  in  1949  and  signed 
by  164  countries,  including  the  United 
States  and  Iraq.  In  order  to  bring  a 
measure  of  humanity  to  the  otherwise 


inhuman  practice  of  war.  In  particular, 
the  Conventions  prohibit  physical  and 
mental  abuse,  public  display,  and  coer- 
cion of  prisoners;  they  also  prohibit  the 
use  of  prisoners  as  human  shields.  Es- 
sentially, the  Geneva  Conventions  re- 
quire that  prisoners  of  war  be  treated 
in  a  humane  manner.  The  Iraqis  have 
refused  to  do  this. 

We  have  all  seen  the  pictures  of  al- 
lied prisoners  on  Iraqi  television.  There 
Is  not  an  American  who  does  not  share 
the  outrage  that  I  felt  when  I  saw  those 
prisoners  They  were  visibly  beaten, 
obviously  reluctant  to  speak.  Now  we 
are  told  by  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
prisoners  will  be  used  as  human  shields 
for  Iraqi  targets,  just  as  the  thousands 
of  hostages  were  used  4  months  ago 

I  have  few  illusions  that  a  ruthless 
terrorist  like  Saddam  Hussein  will 
change  his  ways  and  his  treatment  of 
our  prisoners.  Clearly,  a  man  who  gases 
his  own  people  and  launches  missile  at- 
tacks against  civilian  populations  has 
no  moral  standards.  My  guess  is  that 
he  has  as  much  respect  for  the  Geneva 
Conventions  as  he  did  for  the  sov- 
erelgmty  of  Kuwait.  However.  I  hope 
that  with  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, we  will  make  It  abundantly  clear 
to  him  that  America  will  not  stand  for 
these  Injustices  and  that.  In  the  end,  he 
win  have  to  pay  the  price  for  his  ac- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  informs  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  all  time  has  expired 
on  Senate  Concurren'  Resolution  5. 


REVIEW  OF  ECONOMIC  BENEFITS 
PROVIDED  TO  THE  SOVIET 
UNION— SENATE  CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION  6 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  move  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6 

The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S  Con.  Res.  6)  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  review  economic  benefits 
provided  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  llffht  of  the 
crisis  In  the  Baltic  States 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  informs  the  Senate 
that  under  the  previous  order,  20  min- 
utes has  been  allocated  for  debate  on 
this  resolution,  equally  divided. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr   Pki.l]. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr  President,  yesterday, 
Soviet  President  Gorbachev  called  for 
a  complete  investigation  of  the  bloody 
crackdown  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  and  other  Soviet  lesiders 
must  be  put  on  notice  that  the  world  is 
watching  closely  An  investigation  of 
the  violence  is  only  the  first  step.  The 


next  step  imiBt  be  peaceful  and  produc- 
tive negotiations  with  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia. 

In  response  to  the  rape  of  Kuwait,  the 
world  was — and  continues  to  be— united 
in  its  condemnation  of  Iraq.  I  believe 
that  we  draw  a  lesson  from  the  Perisan 
Gulf  example  and  apply  it  to  the  Bal- 
tics. Namely,  a  united  international  re- 
sponse is  more  effective  than  going  it 
alone.  Accordingly.  I  welcome  the  lan- 
guage in  this  resolution  that  calls  upon 
the  President  to  consult  with  our  allies 
and  work  towtird  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach on  sanctions.  Some  have  called 
for  CSCE  to  take  up  the  Baltics  issue. 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  one  appro- 
priate forum  where  the  subject  can  be 
discussed. 

Some  of  our  allies  have  already 
taken  action  In  response  to  the  brutal 
repression  in  the  Baltics.  Yesterday, 
the  European  Parliament  voted  to  sus- 
pend SI  billion  in  food  aid  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States.  In  consultation  with  our  allies, 
to  review  what  options  we  have  to  dem- 
onstrate our  outrage  with  Soviet  be- 
havior. 

Mr.  President,  another  analogy— in 
addition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  situa- 
tion—Is appropriate.  I  have  in  mind  the 
brutal  1989  Chinese  massacre  of  pro- 
testers in  Tiananmen  Square.  The  U.S. 
administration  responded  to  the  crack- 
down with  strong  words,  but  weaker 
actions.  WTiile  we  continue  business  as 
usual,  including  a  normal  trading  rela- 
tionship with  China.  China  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  to 
prosecute  some  of  the  leading  dis- 
sidents in  the  pro-democracy  move- 
ment and  to  maintain  its  brutal  repres- 
sion of  Tibet.  We  cannot  ignore  the  ef- 
fects of  our  nonactions  in  China,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  make  the  same 
mistake  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
fight  for  a  deep-rooted  American  ideal, 
the  freedom  of  a  people's  right  to  self- 
determination.  We  will  never  lose  sight 
of  this  basic  American  belief  The  Bal- 
tic States  deserve  the  same  attention 
to  their  freedom  that  we  have  given 
the  Kuwaitis. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  recently 
seen  fit  to  use  military  force  against 
the  first  freely  elected  democratic  par- 
liament in  Lithuania  in  50  years.  On 
January  13.  .Soviet  troops  opened  fire 
in  Vilnius  killing  14  people  and  wound- 
ing more  than  a  hundred  On  .January 
20  in  Latvia,  the  Soviet  special  forces, 
known  as  the  Black  Berets  assaulted 
the  headquarters  of  the  I.Atvian  Inte- 
rior Ministry  in  Riga,  leaving  four 
dead,  and  at  least  11  injured.  The  free- 
dom of  the  Baltic  peoples,  .and  their 
courageous  attempts  to  forge  democ- 
racies art  at  stAke.  .A.s  Americans  we 
cannot,  should  not,  and  will  not.  stand 
for  it.  If  Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet 
Military  think  that  the  United  States 
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is  too  preoccupied  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  to  adequately  deal  with  these 
actions,  they  are  sadly  mistaken. 

The  Soviet  Union  desires  to  be  in- 
cluded in  international  ix)litical  and 
economic  organizations.  However, 
there  is  a  standard  of  moral  action 
that  states  have  to  follow  before  they 
can  reap  the  benefits  of  these  inter- 
national institutions.  Although  the  So- 
viet Union  has  taken  a  positive  path  of 
reform  these  last  few  years,  through 
perestroika  and  glasnost.  they  are 
straying  dangerously  from  that  path. 
They  need  to  continue  to  concentrate 
on  the  economic  and  political  reforms 
in  which  they  were  making  great 
strides. 

Mr  President.  1  would  like  to  refer  to 
a  insightful  editorial  written  by  Dr 
Henry  Kissinger  in  the  January  22 
■Washington  Post."  He  points  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  struggling  with 
three  challenging  domestic  obstacles. 
They  need  to  remedy  their  ailing  do- 
mestic economy,  establish  their  politi- 
cal legitimacy  to  the  world  and  deal 
with  the  potential  disintegration  of 
their  surrounding  republics.  Gorba- 
chev, encountered  with  these  difficul- 
ties, has  apparently  turned  to  the  same 
comfortable  but  unacceptable  solutions 
used  by  Soviet  leaders  before  him.  rely- 
ing on  the  security  of  the  traditional 
Soviet  power  structure,  and  enforcing 
his  demands  through  military  means. 

The  United  States  was  given  a  warn- 
ing when  the  former  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Edward  Shevardnadze  re- 
signed from  his  post  on  December  19. 
He  advised  the  Soviet  Government  of 
the  impending  dictatorial  stance 
Gorbachev  would  take  on  the  pro-inde- 
pendence movements  in  the  republics. 
He  was  apparently  disappointed  with 
Gorbachev's  retreat  from  the  Soviet's 
progressive  economic  and  political  re- 
forms. Americans  are  equally  dis- 
appointed. 

We  should  also  be  heeding  Boris 
Yeltsin,  the  popular  president  of  the 
Russian  republic.  He  has  emerged  as 
the  leader  among  the  republics,  against 
the  repressive  moves  of  the  central 
government  in  the  Baltics.  Yeltsin  has 
accused  the  Gorbachev  government  of 
■'toppling  constitutional  bodies  "  in  the 
Baltics. 

The  United  States  should  heed  the 
messages  of  these  prominent  Soviets 
and  take  a  definitive  stand  against  the 
central  government's  aggressive  ac- 
tions. The  United  States  should  strong- 
ly consider  suspending  the  one  billion 
dollars  in  credits  for  agricultural  pur- 
chases and  medical  supplies.  We  should 
also  look  at  other  economic  benefits 
being  considered  for  the  Soviet  Union 
such  as  the  offered  technical  assistance 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  urged  to  follow  a  course  which 
would  include  the  Soviet  troops  ceas- 
ing their  threat  of  use  of  force.  They 
should   also   refrain   from    obstructing 


the  democratic  governments  of  the 
Baltic  republics  and  withdraw  the  addi- 
tional Soviet  troops  deployed  on  Janu- 
ary 7  from  the  republics.  They  should 
return  the  Lithuanian  media  facilities 
and  the  occupied  buildings.  Also,  an  ef- 
fort needs  to  be  made  to  restore  the 
parliaments  elected  by  the  Baltic  p>eo- 
ples.  and  conduct  negotiations  with 
these  elected  officials  to  bring  a  peace- 
ful end  to  this  conflict. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Kissinger's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Illusions  about  the  U.S.S.R. 
(By  Henry  Kissinger) 

The  crackdown  in  Lithuania,  if  consoli- 
dated, may  in  lime  turn  out  to  be  even  more 
significant  for  the  prospects  of  international 
order  than  the  Gulf  crisis,  which  has  ob- 
scured it.  As  we  witnessed  the  collapse  of 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe.  Germany's 
first  steps  toward  unification  and  an  appar- 
ent Soviet  movement  toward  political  plu- 
ralism and  market  economics,  there  was  a 
fleeting  moment  when  ii  was  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  history  was  somehow  workinK  in- 
exorably in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of 
universal  peace. 

Now  the  opposite  trend  is  developing.  Ex- 
cessive optimism  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
being  supplanted  by  an  equally  excessive 
pessimism.  But  the  democracies  can  no 
longer  afford  these  oscillations  between  in- 
transigence and  conciliation.  We  need  a  sta- 
ble concept  of  B^st-West  relations— a  con- 
cept not  based  either  on  personalities  or  on 
overly  simple  historical  projections  but  on  a 
cola  analysis  of  the  national  interest  and  of 
the  requirements  of  the  international  order. 

If  the  present  turn  tow4rd  autocracy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  succeeds,  the  world  will  face  a 
Russian  state  such  as  it  has  not  seen  m 
seven  decades.  It  will  not  be  democratic.  Nor 
will  it  be  Stalinist.  It  will  m  fact  be  most 
similar  to  czarist  Russia.  The  United  States 
must  then  ask  itself  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions: What  is  the  future  of  U.S. -Soviet  rela- 
tions'' Are  there  foreign  policy  objectives 
that  have  to  be  safeguarded  toward  the  So- 
viet state  even  in  the  face  of  unpalatable  do- 
mestic events''  What  balance,  if  any.  must  be 
struck  between  coexistence  and  conversion? 

Until  recently,  the  prospect  of  conversion 
was  the  fashionable  conviction.  Gorbachev 
was  treated  as  the  ultimate  guarantor  of  the 
eventual  triumph  of  democracy  and  market 
economics.  ■'Helping  Gorbachev"  became  the 
principal  objective  of  policy,  overriding  al! 
other  considerations.  In  fact.  Gorbachev 
turned  out  to  be  less  benign,  and  the  reform 
process  proved  more  complex  than  conven- 
tional wisdom  allowed.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  desplt,e  the  West's  deeply  held  pref- 
erences, the  probable  outcome  of  the  Soviet 
evolution  is  either  chaos  or  repression  or 
both. 

It  was  always  naive  to  stake  East-West  re- 
lations on  the  presumed  conversion  to  West- 
ern values  of  a  leader  whose  entire  career 
has  been  in  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party.  It  would  be  equally  dangerous  to 
treat  Gorbachev's  recent  action  as  a  personal 
aberration  and  to  base  policy  on  personal 
disappointments.  Leaders  are  driven  by  the 
dynamics  of  their  system  and  the  history  of 
their  society.  Any  realistic  policy  , must  be 
based  on  these  factors. 


Gorbachev  deserves  enormous  credit  for 
recognizing  the  weaknesses  of  the  system  in 
which  he  was  reared  and  for  having  sought  to 
remedy  them.  His  decision  to  permit  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  satellite  orbit  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  liquidation  of  the  war  in  Afghan- 
istan and  the  loosening  of  domestic  tyranny 
will  surely  earn  him  a  place  m  history 
These  actions,  however,  can  be  explained  by 
the  need  to  preserve  the  essence  of  the  So- 
viet system  m  a  crisis  and  not  dissipate  the 
dwindling  strength  in  imperialist  adven- 
tures. No  doubt,  this  is  how  it  was  justified 
to  the  Soviet  m.ilitary 

Whatever  Gorbachev's  motives,  the  process 
of  domestic  reform  has  so  far  proved  elusive 
In  foreign  policy,  it  was  possible  to  make 
progress  by  liquidation,  at  home  there  was  a 
need  for  new  structures.  There  Gorbachev 
has  been  torn  between  the  realization  that 
established  institutions  must  be  modified 
and  his  lifelong  commitment  to  Leninist  or- 
thodoxy in  government. 

The  Soviet  Union  faces  th^ree  domestic 
problems:  remedying  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  Soviet  economy,  establishing  a  sense  of 
political  legitimacy  and  dealing  with  the 
looming  disintegration  of  the  empire  found- 
ed by  Peter  the  Great  some  three  centuries 
ago.  Gorbachev's  diiemima  is  that  the  rem- 
edies for  one  set  of  problems  are  likely  to  be 
incompatible  with  equally  pressing  solutions 
L«  other  problems — for  example,  the  decen- 
tralization needed  for  econom.ic  progress  also 
encourages  the  drive  toward  independence  in 
the  constituent  republics  ,^bove  aii.  the  do- 
mestic power  structu.'-e.  which  must  imple- 
ment reform.,  is  threatened  by  reform  and 
tends  to  sabotage  it. 

That  command  economies  produce  stagna- 
tion and  corruption  has  become  conventional 
wisdom,  even  in  Communist  societies.  Still, 
none  has  yet  succeeded  in  the  painful  transi- 
tion to  the  m.arket  system  they  all  avow. 
The  move  toward  market  economies  inevi- 
tably evokes  the  embittered  opposition  of 
vested  interests  while  the  reformers  lack 
adequate  levers  of  power  to  impose  their 
views. 

A  market  economy  dooms  to  irrelevance 
the  millions  of  bureaucrats  who  establish 
prices,  production,  quotas  and  accountabil- 
ity. When  prices  are  permitted  to  fine  their 
own  levels,  a  period  of  inHation  becomes  in- 
evitable, because  Communist  systems  typi- 
cally have  too  much  money  chasing  too  few 
goods.  And  insistence  on  productivity  tends 
to  shut  down  inefficient  enterprises  and  raise 
unemployment 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  new  leaders  were 
able  to  use  the  prestige  acquired  during  the 
struggle  for  national  freedom,  to  sustain 
their  authority  amidst  the  austerity 
imposed  by  the  transition  to  market  eco- 
nomics. But  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  vested 
interests  have  been  elaborated  over  three 
generations  by  an  extraordinarily  brutal  po- 
litical system. 

For  a  while.  Gorbachev  tried  to  circumvent 
the  vested  interests— in  the  Communist 
Party,  the  government  administration,  the 
secret  police  and  the  military— by  encourag- 
ing greater  popular  participation  outside  the 
system  But  like  previous  revolutionaries,  he 
has  found  that  democratic  reform  has  its 
own  momentum  independent  of  the  priorities 
of  the  leader — especially  if  that  leader  is  as 
closely  Identified  with  the  previous  power 
structure  as  Gorbachev,  Forced  to  choose  be- 
tween irrelevance  and  order.  Gorbachev  is  in- 
creasingly opting  for  discipline  and  growing 
reliance  on  the  traditional  Soviet  power 
structure 

This  course  is  all  the  more  tempting  to 
Gorbachev  because  the  historical  context  for 
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democratization  Is  largely  lacklnK  In  Russia 
Russia  never  had  a  church  that  emphaslzeil  a 
concept  of  Justice  Independent  of  temporal 
authority.  It  knew  no  Reformation  with  Its 
commitment  to  Individual  conscience,  no 
Enllgrhtenment  that  emphasized  the  power  of 
reason;  no  a«e  of  exploration  and  no  free  en- 
terprise that  stressed  Individual  economic 
initiative  So  in  the  Soviet  Union,  centuries 
of  state  control  have  produced  a  different  set 
of  values,  the  historic  processes  of  Western 
Europe  become  compressed  and  distorted,  di- 
viding the  reformist  elemenu  into  many 
competing  factions  and  producing  phenom- 
ena that  appear  chaotic  to  a  people  inexperi- 
enced In  pluralism 

But  the  most  important  problem  Is  that 
even  limited  forms  of  democracy  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  compatible  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  existing  Russian  state  within 
Its  present  borders  Since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  most  consistent  theme  of  Rus- 
sian history  has  been  expansion  from  the 
are*  around  Moscow  to  the  center  of  Europe, 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  gates  of  India 
and  Inside  the  world  of  Islam.  As  a  result, 
only  about  50  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  Russian.  Moreover,  the 
subject  populations  have  always  been  gov- 
erned from  the  center  and  by  representatives 
of  the  center,  little  effort  was  made  to  create 
an  Indigenous  leadership  group  with  emo- 
tional ties  to  the  Imperial  power 

Having  loosened  the  reins,  Gorbachev  Is 
reaping  the  whirlwind  of  centuries  of  Impe- 
rialism misrule.  Even  limited  democratiza- 
tion produces  demands  for  Independence  In 
many  of  the  constituent  republics  or  for  var- 
ious forms  of  autonomy  Indistinguishable 
from  Independence  Ideas  of  turning  the  So- 
viet Union  Into  a  confederation  based  on  vol- 
untary association  are  likely  to  prove  still- 
born Historically.  confederations  have 
moved  In  the  direction  of  either  greater  cen- 
tralization or  of  eventual  disintegration 

Gorbachev  and  the  traditional  power  struc- 
tures have  apparently  come  to  believe  that 
they  have  to  choose  between  maintaining 
their  state  within  present  boundaries,  by 
force.  If  necessary,  or  eventual  dismember- 
ment. What  Is  less  certain  Is  whether  they 
have  the  means  or.  in  the  end.  the  staying 
power  But  the  present  Soviet  course,  even  If 
applied  with  less  brutal  methods  than  the 
historic  Soviet  norm  and  more  Indirectly,  Is 
likely  to  turn  more  violent,  not  only  be- 
tween the  center  and  the  constituent  repub- 
lics but  between  the  various  nationalities, 
especially  In  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of 
the  state,  Gorbachev  probably  has  the  emo- 
tional support  of  even  some  of  the  reformist 
elements  In  the  Russian  republic,  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  legacy  of  Russian  history.  In 
the  end.  Russian  nationalism  may  outwelght 
liberalism  and  provide  the  motive  for  cohe- 
sion that  communism  seems  to  have  lost 

When  this  becomes  apparent,  the  West  will 
be  faced  with  an  autocratic  state  stretching 
over  two  continent*  and  possessing  30.000  nu- 
clear weapons  The  Utopian  Image  of  Gorba- 
chev single-handedly  reversing  300  years  of 
Russian  history  will  emerge  as  a  mirage.  At 
that  point,  the  West  will  have  to  decide 
whether  It  has  objectives  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union  other  than  to  promote  Its  In- 
ternal evolution. 

Disillusionment  must  not  drive  the  West 
Into  ecjuatlng  the  new  Russia  with  Its  Stalin- 
ist predecessors  Even  if  the  repression  suc- 
ceeds fully  or  partially  which  Is  far  from 
certain  what  emerges  will  be  most  com- 
parable to  Imperial  Russia  of  Czarlst  times. 
That  slate  was  often  uncomfortable  of  its 


neighbors  and  generally  expansionist  But  It 
did  not  have  the  ideological  fervor  of  Its 
Communist  successors,  and  it  proved  pos- 
sible for  long  period  Ui  deal  with  It  as  an  Im- 
portant member  of  the  European  concert  of 
powers 

Of  course  America's  moral  commitment  Is 
to  pluralism  and  self-determination  and  re- 
mains so  The  Issue  Is  what  weight  should  be 
given  Uf  requirements  of  national  security 
The  self-righteous  find  it  easy  to  deny  that 
national  security  is  a  moral  value  too.  Re- 
sponsible leaders,  however,  cannot  afford  so 
doctrinaire  an  attitude  In  a  world  of  sov- 
ereign states  of  comparable  strength,  peace 
depends  on  either  domination  or  equi- 
librium And  America  has  neither  the  power 
nor  the  stomach  for  domination.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  construct  an  equilibrium  based  on 
mutual  necessity,  or  must  there  first  be  a 
transformation  of  all  societies  toward  demo- 
cratic Ideas' 

My  view  Is  that  there  are  some  national  In- 
terests that  need  to  be  safeguarded  even  In 
relations  with  states  that  do  not  share  our 
fundamental  values  But  there  need  to  be  cri- 
teria distinguishing  the  legitimate  and 
moral  pursuit  of  the  national  Interest  from 
opportunistic  collaboration  with  tyranny 
and  encouragement  of  It. 

The  following  principles  seem  to  me  cru- 
cial: 

(1)  We  must  stop  basing  policy  on  Soviet 
personalities  We  know  too  little  of  Soviet 
dynamics  and  even  less  about  how  to  affect 
them  to  make  strengthening  any  leader  a 
cardinal  principle  of  Western  policy  Focus- 
ing relations  on  balancing  fundamental  in- 
terests rather  than  on  psychological  specula- 
tion will  In  fact  brin«r  greater  stability  to 
the  relationship. 

(2)  The  Western  security  Interest  In  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  its  peaceful  conduct  outside  Its 
borders.  The  moral  objective  of  the  West  is 
compatible  domestic  institutions  What  we 
need  Is  a  definition  of  coexistence  and  an 
agenda  for  Its  achievement  even  as  we  dis- 
approve of  some  Soviet  domestic  actions.  Co- 
existence should  not  be  lightly  abandoned 
But  we  should  recognize  that  it  Is  based  on 
self-interest  and  not  delude  ourselves  Into 
believing  that  it  Is  a  means  to  help  Gorba- 
chev promote  democracy  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

i3i  An  analysis  must  be  made  of  those 
areas  of  common  action  that  are  necessary 
for  a  structure  of  peace  and  those  which  are 
undertaken  to  promote  democratic  values 
The  latter— Including  economic  aid— are  sub- 
ject to  modifications  If  Soviet  Internal  con- 
duct becomes  too  offensive  In  any  event  eco- 
nomic aid  should  generally  be  given  for  po- 
litical and  economic,  not  psychological,  rea- 
sons except  In  periods  of  humanitarian  emer- 
gency. It  Is  sure  to  be  wasted  without  appro- 
priate economic  reforms 

(4)  On  the  issue  of  self-determination,  the 
United  States  needs  to  stick  to  Its  historic 
position  with  respect  to  the  Independence  of 
the  Baltic  states.  The  situation  Is  more  com- 
plex with  respect  to  the  other  republics,  es- 
pecially In  the  Caucasus,  where  different 
ethnic  populations  have  been  mixed  over 
centuries  and  intercommunal  violence  Is  a 
permanent  threat  On  the  other  hand.  Soviet 
leaders  must  understand  that  even  when  we 
continue  to  deal  wjth  them  on  the  security 
agenda,  other  areas  of  cooperation  are  nar- 
rowed by  the  convictions  of  our  people 
should  Moscow's  conduct  offend  America's 
deepest  values 

(5)  The  changes  in  Moscow  should  recall 
the  West  to  the  importance  of  strengthening 
the  ties  within  the  Atlantic  area  and  above 


all  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
While  the  Soviet  Union  Is  dealing  with  Its  in- 
ternal problems,  the  West  should  give  the 
highest  priority  to  reestablishing  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  historic  Europe  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— especially  Hungary.  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia-  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  the  West  European  pfiUtlcal 
and  economic  system  on  an  urgent  basis 

The  West  is  pre.sently  In  danger  of  neglect- 
ing the  countries  of  Piastern  Europe,  whose 
successful  struggle  for  freedom  in.splred  us 
only  yesterday  Two  steps  are  needed  First. 
the  West^  and  especially  Western  Europe 
must  move  quickly  to  integrate  Eastern  Eu- 
rope into  the  F'uropean  Community  and 
other  Atlantic  Institutions  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  NATOi.  Second,  we  must  give  Eastern 
Europe  an  economic  breathing  spate  As  a 
step  In  that  direction,  the  European  Comma 
nity  should  take  Immediate  stepe  Ui  open  its 
markets  to  E^t  European  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  permitted  the 
West  to  stop  treating  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
permanent  adversary,  the  return  to  autoc- 
racy In  the  Soviet  Union  should  cause  us  to 
abandon  the  Illusion  of  considering  It  a  per- 
manent partner  The  task  now  is  to  find  a 
method  for  dealing  with  It  as  a  major  power 
with  sometimes  compatible  and  cKcaslonally 
clashing  interests,  promoting  our  basic  val- 
ues and  giving  new  Impetus  t«  reconstruct- 
ing the  historic  Europe 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  world  is  preoccupied  with  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  are  proving  once  again 
that  the  will  to  freedom  is  eternal.  And 
the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union 
demonstrates  that  despite  all  the  re- 
markable democratic  advances  of  re- 
cent months  they  have  not  yet  aban- 
doned the  mistaken  notion  that  with 
force  and  lies  they  can  forever  suppress 
the  will  of  a  people  to  be  free 

Let  us  be  clear.  Mr.  President,  the 
dynamics  unleashed  by  perestroika  and 
glasnost  will  not  be  restrained  for  long 
by  Moscow's  return  to  violence  and 
tyranny  The  people  of  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  will  be  free  They  are 
paying  a  dear  price  for  that  freedom 
now  in  the  streets  of  their  capitals. 
And  the  I'nited  States  cannot  refrain 
from  supporting  their  brave  resistance 
to  tyranny  out  of  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  The  heart 
of  the  world's  leading  democracy  be- 
longs in  the  streets  of  Vilnius,  Riga. 
and  Tallinn,  not  in  the  halls  of  the 
Kremlin 

This  is  not  the  time  to  withhold  or 
even  restrain  our  enthusiasm  and  sup- 
port for  the  Baltics'  determination  to 
be  free  That  is  their  God-given  right, 
and  as  citizens  of  the  free  world  we  are 
bound  in  solidarity  with  those  coura- 
geous nations. 

Let  us  show  our  solidarity  by  deny- 
ing the  Soviets  normal  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Stales  until  they 
conclude  their  repression  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  return  to  the  path  of  politi- 
cal reform  We  should  suspend  all  eco- 
nomic benefits  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  withhold  our  support  for  Soviet 
membership   In    International    lending 
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institutions  and  the  GATT:  and  decline 
to  confer  most-favored-nation  status 
upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  a  summit  con- 
ference with  the  Soviets  or  to  conclude 
arms  control  agreements  with  them 
while  Soviet  tanks  persist  in  crushing 
democracy  in  the  Baltics. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  object  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  should  not  be  the 
preservation  of  foreign  regimes  that  do 
not  share  our  values.  The  United 
States  should  not  be  concerned  with 
supporting  the  careers  of  foreign  lead- 
ers who  do  not  support  the  success  of 
our  ideals.  The  purpose  of  U.S.  policy 
must  be  to  protect  and  promote  those 
ideals.  We  do  that  best  by  supporting 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Baltic  States  as  they  fight 
for  freedom  in  their  homelands. 

Mr.  DeCONCIN'L  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Baltics  resolu- 
tion and  encourage  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise  I  am  sure  they  will.  Events  of 
the  last  few  weeks  in  the  Baltics  and 
the  Soviet  Union  demand  that  we  do 
so.  We  have  witnessed  a  callous  and 
cynical  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
central  Soviet  authorities  to  repress 
brutally  the  freely  elected  democratic 
governments  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia, 
and  there  are  fears  the  same  will  hap- 
pen in  Estonia.  Twenty  innocent  people 
are  dead,  and  scores  have  been  injured. 
Once  again  we  are  treated  to  the  sight 
of  Soviet  tanks  and  troops  taking  over 
Lithuanian  and  Latvian  Government 
buildings.  Once  again  we  hear  appeals 
from  the  freely  elected  representatives 
of  the  Baltic  people  for  support  from 
the  West. 

Our  attention  and  concern  in  the  last 
few  days  has.  quite  naturally,  been  fo- 
cussed  on  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
W'e  must,  however,  not  allow  these  mo- 
mentous and  tragic  events  to  blind  us 
to  other  momentous  and  tragic  events 
that  are  occurring  in  the  Baltics.  The 
United  States  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  register  its  outrage  at  the  behavior 
of  the  Soviet  Government  in  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  and,  beyond  this,  to 
back  up  expressions  of  outrage  of  the 
p>eople  who  are  witnessing  and  suffer- 
ing under  these  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  carries 
a  report  on  an  unscheduled  meeting  be- 
tween President  Bush  and  a  group  of 
Baltic  Americans.  The  President  was 
quoted  by  Baltic  American  sources, 
and  I  confirmed  this  yesterday  at  a 
press  conference  they  held,  to  be  dis- 
inclined to  cancel  the  February  sum- 
mit in  Moscow.  Further,  it  is  reported 
that  President  Bush  suggested  that  the 
United  States  has  "Little  leverage  that 
could  substajitially  effect  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  the  beleaguered  Baltic 
States." 

I  sincerely  hope  the  President  was 
misquoted.  Whether  the  United  States 


can  effect  Soviet  action  in  the  Baltics 
does  not  prevent  us  from  standing  on 
principle  and  speaking  out  forcefully 
against  what  is  occurring.  The  Presi- 
dent should  be  urging  Gorbachev  to,  at 
a  minimum,  return  to  the  status  quo  of 
early  December.  The  President  should 
consider  whether  or  not  to  attend  the 
summit,  and  if  he  does  attend  the  sum- 
mit, the  only  thing  on  the  agenda 
should  be  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Baltic  States. 

Why  should  he  give  Gorbachev  photo 
opportunities  which  makes  the  United 
States  appear  to  give  tacit  approval  to 
Gorbachev's  policies.  W'hy  should  we  be 
committing  American  lives  and  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers  dollars  to  the  res- 
toration of  a  gulf  monarchy  if  we  can- 
not afford  even  these  minor  gestures  in 
support  of  freely  elected  democracies'? 

Europe  has  already  moved  swiftly 
The  European  Community  has  voted  to 
withhold  a  billion  dollai-s  in  credits  and 
IS  further  ready  to  restrict  techno- 
logical assistance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Canada,  likewise,  has  suspended  credits 
because  of  events  in  the  Baltics.  Even 
formally  allied  nations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  taken  bold  steps.  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia,  for  example,  have, 
among  other  measures,  called  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  based 
on  Gorbachevs  aggression  in  the  Bal- 
tics. Where,  we  are  asking,  is  the  Unit- 
ed States?  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  sup- 
port our  words  of  outrage  with  actions. 
Let  us  begin  by  passing  this  resolution 
with  unanimous  support  and  call  on 
our  administration  to  go  beyond  woras 
and  to  act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  resolution,  and  to 
have  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
as  the  principal  cosponsor. 

At  this  point,  there  is  not  much  need 
for  a  long  speech. 

Soviet  tanks  and  troops  rolling  into 
Lithuania  and  Latvia  have  pretty  well 
shattered  any  rose-colored  glasses  any- 
one was  still  wearing.  Glasnost  and 
perestroika  might  not  be  dead,  but 
they  are  certainly  on  life  support^ — and 
there's  every  reason  to  wonder  whether 
and  when  Gorbachev,  or  whoever  is  in 
charge,  is  going  to  pull  the  final  plug. 

We  passed  a  resolution  very  much 
like  this  one  several  days  ago.  There's 
no  sign  that  message  got  through  to 
the  Kremlin. 

But  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  try 
again.  Maybe  with  a  recorded  vote 
Gorbachev  and  his  Kremlin  colleagues 
will  get  a  better  understanding  of  how 
strongly  we  in  the  Senate  feel  about 
the  tragedy  in  the  Baltics,  and  will  see 
that  we  mean  what  we  say. 

There  will  be  no  business  as  usual 
with  Gorbachev— unless  he  returns  to 
the  path  of  reform  and  reason  on  which 
he  had  so  impressively  embarked. 

There  will  be  no  American  life  pre- 
server— in  the  form  of  aid  and  credits 
and  international  legitimation— no 
American  life  preserver  for 


Gorbachev  s  tottering  regime,  unless 
Gorbachev  returns  to  principles  and 
policies  that  are  worth  preser\ing. 

Mr.  President,  let's  talk  turkey.  The 
United  States  has  benefited  by 
Gorbachev  s  relatively  responsible  and 
reformist  policies.  .And  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue working  with  a  responsible  So- 
viet regime. 

But  Gorbachev  needs  us  a  lot  more 
than  we  need  him. 

His  country  is  the  one  falling  apart 
at  the  seams. 

His  economy  is  the  one  flat  on  its 
back. 

His  society  is  the  one  rent  with  se- 
vere national  and  ethnic  tensions  and 
violence. 

We  have  a  strong  hand  to  play — and 
we  ought  to  play  it. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  it  is  not  too 
late  for  Gorbachev  to  pull  back  from 
the  very  principles  of  reason  and  re- 
form he  has  so  impressively  cham- 
pioned. I  hope  he  has  not  already  irrev- 
ocably cast  his  lot  with  the  repressive 
elements  still  so  strong  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  been  rendered  politically  im- 
potent to  do  anything  but  accede  to 
their  policy  dictates 

Mr  President,  let  us  try  once  again 
to  send  this  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union — and.  in  the  interests  of  both 
our  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union,  let  us 
pray  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  this 
message  to  get  through 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Mr  President.  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  in  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6  to  condemn 
the  Soviet  Government's  har^h  crack- 
down on  the  Baltic  States  and  urge  the 
President  to  immediately  review  the 
economic  benefits  provided  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  light  of  that  crackdown. 

This  resolution  urges  the  President 
to  immediately  suspend  all  ongoing 
technical  exchanges,  and  consider 
withdrawing  United  States  support  for 
Soviet  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  General  Agreements  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  known  as  the  GATT. 

It  also  urges  the  President  not  to 
proceed  with  the  provision  of  most  fa- 
vored nation  trade  treatment  until  So- 
viet troops  stop  obstructing  the  func- 
tioning of  the  democratic  governments 
of  the  Baltic  States;  the  Soviet  Black 
Beret  forces  are  withdrawn  from  the 
Baltic  States:  Soviet  authorities  stop 
interfering  with  the  telecommuni- 
cations, print,  and  other  media  in  these 
states:  good  faith  negotiations  between 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of 
those  states  have  begun;  and  concrete 
assurances  are  received  from  President 
Gorbachev  that  grain  bought  with 
United  States  credits  will  not  be  used 
to  coerce  the  Baltic  States,  or  any  re- 
public, to  sign  the  union  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  resolution 
makes  clear,  the  plight  of  the  Baltic 
States  has  not    been   forgotten.   While 
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the  world's  attention  is  focused  on  the 
war  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  President 
Gortiachev's  brutal  actions  have  not 
gone  unnoticed  This  resolution  seeks 
to  assure  both  those  brave  freedom 
fighters  in  the  Baltic  States,  who  seek 
nothing  more  than  to  live  in  democ- 
racy and  freedom,  and  all  of  their  sup- 
porters here  in  America,  that  the  world 
knows  exactly  what  President  Gorba- 
chev is  doing  In  the  Baltics.  And  we 
don't  like  what  we  see 

This  resolution  puts  President 
Gorbachev  on  notice  that  we  will  not 
overlook  the  brutal  and  senseless  at- 
tacks by  Soviet  troops  on  the  people, 
grovernmenl.  and  communications  fa- 
cilities of  Lithuania  and  Latvia— at- 
tacks which  results  in  at  least  20  civil- 
ian deaths  and  over  200  civilian  inju- 
ries. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  savage 
and  senseless  murders  of  at  least  13 
Lithuanian  civilians  defending  their 
democrat ually  elected  government  by 
Soviet  military  forces  on  January  13. 
There  CAn  be  no  justification  for  the 
Soviet  internal  security  forces  murder 
of  at  least  four,  and  the  injuring  of 
countless  others,  in  a  January  20  at- 
tack on  the  Latvian  Interior  Ministry. 

These  events  are  the  culmination  of 
months  of  increasingly  provocative  and 
Intimidating  actions  by  Soviet  officials 
toward  the  Baltic  States.  Over  the  past 
several  months,  Moscow  has  called  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  duly  elected  par- 
liament of  the  Baltic  States,  and  for 
the  imp<^)8ition  of  rule  by  Presidential 
decree.  President  Gorbachev  has  sharp- 
ly intensified  his  anti-independence 
rhetoric,  and  ominously  replaced  the 
relatively  moderate  Interior  Minister 
Bakatin  with  the  widely  feared  and 
hated  former  Latvian  KGB  Chief  Pugo 

These  blatant  assault*  on  the  peace- 
ful and  democratic  governments  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  represent  a  dramatic 
reversal  of  recent  Soviet  progress  on 
human  rights  and  democracy.  They 
may  signify  a  return  to  business  as 
usual  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Gorbachev's  attempts  to 
shift  responsibiity  for  the  Soviet  secu- 
rity forces  attacks  in  Lithuania  and 
Latvia  to  the  democratically  elected 
Baltic  governments  do  not  convince 
this  Senator,  and  I  doubt  they  will  per- 
suade the  American  people. 

Although  President  Gorbachev  has 
reptirtedly  condemned  any  attempt  to 
seize  power  unconstitutionally  from 
democratically  elected  Baltic  par- 
liaments, he  has  failed  to  repudiate  the 
Soviet  paratroop  announcement  Janu- 
ary 13  that  a  self  pnxiaimed  National 
Salvation  Committee  had  replaced  the 
legal  Lithuanian  Government. 

President  Gorbachev  cannot  evade 
responsibility  for  the  deadly  results  of 
his  policy  of  confrontation  and  repres- 
sion in  the  Baltics.  Nur  should  our 
Government  shrink  from  expressing 
our  strong  concern  to  President  Gorba- 
chev 


President  Gorbachev  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  American  credits,  co- 
operation, and  trade  are  not  based  on 
his  charisma  or  personality  They  must 
be  earned  by  concrete  and  continual 
steps  toward  liberalization  and  reform. 
The  Soviets  must  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
their  steps  backward  along  the  road  to 
reform  in  the  Baltics. 

Our  Government  must  take  a  strong 
stand  on  this  brutality  We  must  make 
It  clear,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
the  repression  and  violence  in  the  Bal- 
tics seriously  threaten  and  undermine 
recent  improvements  in  Soviet  Amer- 
ican relations  That  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  are  outraged  by 
Soviet  behavior. 

We  have  influence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  They  want  our  technology,  our 
trade,  and  our  help.  They  want  our  sup- 
port for  their  admission  into  the  world 
economic  community  Now  is  the  time 
to  reaffirm  that  those  benefits  of 
American  friendship  will  not  be  forth- 
coming if  Soviet  brutality  continues. 

Congress  has  a  special  responsibility 
to  express  the  outrage  the  American 
people  feel  at  witnessing  the  Soviet  as- 
saults on  the  Baltic  States.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  forc- 
ible incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940 

Mr  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  is  acting  on  this  resolution 
today.  It  is  critical  that  we  act  now, 
while  we  have  a  chance  to  make  an  im- 
pact on  events  in  the  Baltic  States 
While  we  have  the  chance  to  save  lives, 
and  possibly  a  way  of  life — democracy 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  LEVEN.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
is  undergoing  profound  change,  we 
stand  at  the  crossroads  of  history  in 
both  the  Mideast  and  in  Europe,  In  the 
true  and  literal  definition  of  crisis,  the 
world  is  at  a  turning  point  where  the 
future  course  of  events  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

America  is  united  in  purpose  and 
cause  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Today 
Desert  Storm  dominates  the  Nation's 
attention  We  must  do  all  in  our  power 
to  support  our  men  and  women  now 
fighting  in  the  Mideast,  knowing  that 
we  will  prevail. 

But  of  profound  imixirtance,  with  Im- 
measurable impact  on  our  future  and 
the  future  of  the  world,  are  the  events 
unfolding  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. We  must  not  allow  the  news  of 
war  to  cloak  our  awareness  of  the  on- 
going struggle  of  the  Baltic  nations  to 
reassert  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

There  appears  to  be  a  determining^ 
struggle  underway  in  the  Soviet  Union 
between  reform  or  repression,  freedom 
or  tyranny  The  thawing  of  the  cold 
war  has  been  chilled  by  the  recent  bru- 
tal suppression  of  unarmed  civilians 
seeking  their  freedom  and  lndepen<l 
ence  in  both  Lithuania  and  I>alvia. 

These  Stalinist  tactics  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted  The  United  States  cannot  offer 


the  Soviet  Government  improved  co- 
operation, or  continue  with  business- 
as-usual  relations,  if  the  Soviet  mlli- 
tai-y  and  central  government  persist  in 
their  apparent  determination  to  crush 
the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments in  the  Baltic  nations  The  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  current  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  a  crossroads, 
and  the  future  of  our  relations  and  the 
tensions  in  the  world  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance. We  must  not  and  cannot  abandon 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  nations,  and  we 
must  not  and  cannot  abandon  our  Na- 
tions  50-year-old  commitment  to  our 
policy  toward  the  Baltics  based  on  the 
principle  of  self-determination  and 
independence 

.Mr  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  United  States  reexamine  its  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  political  relations 
with  the  current  Soviet  Government  in 
light  of  the  ongoing  repression  in  the 
Baltic  nations 

Mr  President.  I  have  hope  that  the 
forces  of  reform  and  freedom  will  pre- 
vail in  Moscow  It  la  inevitable  that  In 
the  long-run.  in  our  Increasingly  inter- 
connected and  increasingly  electronic 
world,  that  freedom  will  prevail  The 
global  village  is  wired  together,  and 
the  technology  of  communication  has 
outrun  the  ability  of  despots  to  Isolate 
and  repress  the  yearning  for  freedom  In 
people  throughout  the  world 

The  crisis  before  us  is  in  the  imme- 
diate response  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, however,  and  whether  it  can  and 
will  continue  on  its  remarkable  path  of 
the  past  few  years  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika.  or  revert  to  the  dark  and 
futile  repression  of  the  past 

The  Baltics  were  illegally  annexed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  The  Soviet 
Government  even  admits  the  annex- 
ation was  illegal  There  is  an  historic 
struggle  occurring  currently  In  the  So- 
viet Union;  in  the  government,  in  the 
society,  and  throughout  its  republics. 
It  is  our  duty  and  responsibility  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  that  we  do  all  that  we 
can  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
forces  of  enlightenment  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  do  all  we  can  to  resist  and 
obstruct  the  forces  of  repression. 

Mr.  President,  brave  men  and  women 
throughout  the  Baltic  nations  are  this 
day  putting  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
freedom,  as  are  our  men  and  women  in 
Desert  Storm  We  should  do  what  is 
necessary  to  support  both  in  their 
brave  and  selfless  defense  of  liberty. 

CONTINUING  VIOLENCE  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr  B'^'RD  Mr  President,  last 
Wednesday  the  Senate  adopted  Senate 
Resolution  14  in  response  to  the  Soviet 
military  crackdown  in  Lithuania.  That 
resolution  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  President  Bush  should  re- 
view economic  benefits  provided  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  light  of  events  in  the 
Baltic  States.  Over  the  weekend  the  vi- 
olence spread  to  Latvia,  and  may  soon 
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include  Estonia.  This  continuing  bru- 
tality cannot  be  ignored. 

We  must  take  every  opportunity  to 
express  our  outrage  at  this  resurgence 
of  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
resolution  now  before  us  includes  all  of 
the  elements  of  Senate  Resolution  14 
with  updated  language  on  the  expand- 
ing violence,  and  with  a  stronger  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  action.  This  reso- 
lution also  clarifies  the  Senate  posi- 
tion that  the  status  of  events  in  the 
Baltic  States  will  be  an  important  fac- 
tor when  this  body  considers  any  and 
all  future  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  urges  the  President  to  ex- 
plore means  of  increasing  diplomatic 
ties  with  the  Baltics. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  leader.  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  has  denied  that  he  ordered 
the  violence  in  Lithuania  and  Latvia, 
that  they  were  military  actions  taken 
without  his  knowledge  or  order.  This  is 
extremely  disturbing,  if  true,  because 
it  suggests  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  not 
fully  in  control  of  his  military  estab- 
lishment Soviet  behavior  in  the  so- 
called  new  international  order  is  look- 
ing suspiciously  like  Soviet  behavior  in 
the  old  international  order.  If  we  are  to 
make  progress  in  the  Soviet  relation- 
ship and  if  we  are  to  assume  that 
agreements  reached  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  complied  with  in  good 
faith,  then  we  have  to  have  some  con- 
fidence that  the  civilian  Soviet  leader- 
ship is  fully  in  control  of  its  military 
establishment.  Given  recent  events.  I 
believe  there  is  some  room  for  doubt  on 
this  point  and  it  is  a  matter  of  genuine 
concern.  If  there  are  growing  sources  of 
Independent  power  of  action  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  certainly  have  to  take 
that  into  account  in  our  various  poli- 
cies, including  the  extension  of  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
this  time.  W'hile  we  cannot  directly  in- 
fluence events  there,  it  is  dangerous  to 
sit  quietly  while  events  like  those 
which  are  occurring  in  the  Baltic 
States  continue,  because  that  may  well 
fuel  the  growth  of  such  independent 
sources  of  power.  All  of  this  merely 
points  to  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  be  consistent  in  its  policies, 
stand  up  visibly  for  what  standards  of 
behavior  are  acceptable  and  not  ac- 
ceptable, and  not  indulge  in  the  prac- 
tice of  tailoring  our  policies  on  some 
clever  calculation  of  what  is  in  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  particular  interest.  Such 
calculations  are  a  quicksand,  removing 
the  foundations  for  consistent  policy, 
and  their  effects  on  Soviet  behavior  are 
totally  speculative. 

I  was  disturbed  by  a  report  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post  concerning  a 
meeting  held  Tuesday  between  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  the  leaders  of  the  Baltic 
American  communities.  The  President 
rightly  condemned  the  violence  in 
Luthuania  and  Latvia,  but  he  then  ex- 
plained that  he  felt  any  strong  action 
by  the  United  States  might  help  the 
hard-line    conservative   faction    in    the 


Soviet  Union.  One  participant  even 
commented  that  she  thought  they  had 
"a  better  chance  of  convincing  Gorba- 
chev than  the  P>resident  of  the  United 
States  to  change  his  policy  on  the  Bal- 
tics. " 

American  policy  cannot  hinge  on  our 
desire  to  see  certain  individuals  or  fac- 
tions continue  in  power.  We  must  re- 
main firm  in  our  longstanding  insist- 
ence on  Baltic  sovereignty.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  whoever  is  in  power  in 
Moscow  that  we  unwaveringly  support 
Baltic  independence,  and  that  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  the  crisis  in  the  Baltic 
States  is  critical  to  the  continuing  im- 
provement of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr,  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  6.  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor. 

Within  a  week  I  have  spoken  twice 
before  the  Senate  on  this  subject  and  I 
do  not  now  want  to  take  the  Senate's 
time  to  repeat  everything  I  said  on 
those  occasions.  I  want,  however,  to  re- 
iterate the  anger  I  feel  over  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  terrorize  these  peaceful  lit- 
tle nations  and  express  my  strongly 
felt  opinion  that  words  of  condemna- 
tion are  insufficient  response  to  this 
outrage. 

The  reason  I  so  strongly  favor  the 
concurrent  resolution  before  us  is  that 
it  urges  the  President  to  apply  sanc- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Union  in  response 
to  their  outlaw  behavior. 

The  Soviets  have  never  been  over- 
whelmed by  moral  condemnation.  Un- 
less they  are  given  tangible  evidence  of 
the  deep  revulsion  the  American  people 
feel  over  these  attacks,  they  will  not 
take  us  seriously. 

This  resolution  gives  an  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  provide  leadership 
in  this  matter.  I  also  want  to  state. 
though,  that  if  the  President  is  not 
willing  to  apply  actual  sanctions  in 
this  matter.  Congress  will  have  to  step 
in  and  do  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
concurrent  resolution  unanimously. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  world  was  preoccupied  with  the 
nearing  United  Nations'  January  15 
deadline  for  Saddam  Hussein's  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait,  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary took  advantage  of  international 
preoccupation  and  staged  a  classic  in- 
vited invasion  in  Lithuania  and  later 
in  Latvia,  allegedly  at  the  request  of 
local  Committees  for  National  Salva- 
tion. The  resulting  conflict  between 
Soviet  troops  and  civilians  left  at  least 
20  people  dead  and  Soviet  troops  in 
control  of  government  buildings,  post 
offices,  and  communication  establish- 
ments. There  is  considerable  worry 
that  the  same  thing  may  happen  in  Es- 
tonia. 

President  Gorbachev  shocked  the  So- 
viet people  with  his  statement  that  he 
was  not  exactly  sure  what  had  hap>- 
pened  in  Lithuania  and   that  no  mili- 


tary order  had  come  from  the  Kremlin. 
In  a  strict,  centrally  controlled  sys- 
tem, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
President  was  not  at  least  fully  aware 
that  grave  trouble  was  brewing  in  the 
Baltics  and  that  the  Soviet  military 
was  preparing  to  strike.  Whether  Presi- 
dent Gorbachev  was  left  out  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  or  purposefully 
stepped  back  from  his  responsibility  is 
unclear  and  perhaps  irrelevant.  What 
matters  is  that  the  United  States  con- 
demns with  strong  and  unequivocal 
language  the  military  crackdown  upon 
the  people  and  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  Baltic  States 

Over  the  past  4  years.  President 
Gorbachev  presided  over  the  unprece- 
dented dissolution  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
His  insistence  that  force  not  be  used  in 
an  attempt  to  stop  the  drive  to  democ- 
racy in  Eastern  Europe  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  amazingly  peaceful 
transition.  Now  similar  processes  of 
self-determination  and  striving  for  de- 
mocracy are  shaking  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  strides 
toward  far-reaching  economic  reform 
and  revitalization  of  a  failed  economy 
must  be  accomplished  in  the  near  term 
if  total  collapse  of  the  system  is  to  be 
avoided.  Simultaneously,  the  Soviet 
leader  must  balance  the  demands  of  na- 
tionalist movements  that  could  shake 
apart  the  Soviet  federation  and  plunge 
the  nation  into  civil  war  Gorbachev 
has  continually  made  clear  his  strong 
commitment  to  reform  and  to  peaceful 
transition.  And  the  United  States  has 
supported  him  in  these  efforts. 

The  military  repression  of  the  Bal- 
tics now  seems  to  represent  a  drastic 
change  in  course.  Threatened  by  strong 
opposition  to  his  economic  and  politi- 
cal reforms  from  many  sides  and  hop- 
ing that  the  world  was  distracted  by 
the  impending  war  in  the  gulf.  Gorba- 
chev seems  to  have  crossed  a  critical 
threshold.  He  must  be  told  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  any  further  repression 
will  be  answered  by  swift  American  re- 
taliation in  terms  of  economic  sanc- 
tions, termination  of  exchanges  and 
loss  of  support  for  international  eco- 
nomic integration.  Because  we  must 
not  doom  the  struggling  efforts  at 
perestroika.  we  have  an  obligation  to 
speak  out  now  and  make  clear  what 
our  reaction  to  any  further  violent  re- 
pression will  be  There  can  then  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Soviet  leader 
or  any  of  the  forces  surrounding  him 
about  the  consequences  of  a  further 
military  crackdown. 

The  long-suffering  Soviet  people  are 
looking  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  United  States  Congress  for  support 
in  this  critical  time.  Particularly  as  we 
commit  ourselves  to  war  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  stop  oppression,  we  must  reit- 
erate our  opposition  to  repression  of 
democratic  movements  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  support  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  efforts  at  perestroika  and 
glasnost.   and   must  speak   out  clearly 
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when   things   threaten   to   go   terribly 
awry. 

I  strongly  support  this  resolution  and 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise 

CRISIS  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6 
This  resolution  conveys  the  heartfelt 
belief  of  the  Senate  that  recent  events 
in  the  Baltic  States  require  the  United 
States  to  reevaluate  its  support  of  and 
aid  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  has  never 
recognized  the  forcible  annexation  of 
Lithuania.  I.^tvia.  and  Estonia.  Thus. 
Soviet  violence  against  the  citizens  of 
these  states  is  particularly  reprehen- 
sible. At  the  current  time,  at  least  20 
Lithuanian  and  Latvian  citizens  have 
lost  their  lives  at  the  hands  of  Soviet 
troops. 

I  concur  with  the  call  for  a  review  of 
all  economic  benefits  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union.   I 


While  our  thoughts  are  necessarily 
focused  on  hostilities  in  the  gulf  and 
the  threats  to  our  forces  on  the  front 
lines,  we  cannot  forget  the  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  Baltic  States  who 
are  waging  their  own  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  violent  reaction  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  events  in  the  Baltics  is 
troubling  and  disheartening.  Just 
months  ago.  we  rejoiced  as  the  winds  of 
democracy  swept  across  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. We  applauded  the  promise  of  do- 
mestic and  international  reform  inher- 
ent in  the  policies  of  glasnost  and 
perestroika.  It  is  all  the  more  abhor- 
rent then  to  watch  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment revert  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  a 
policy  of  force  and  terror  against  un- 
armed civilians  waging  a  peaceful  cam- 
paign for  democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  we  recognize  that 
President  Gorbachev  faces  a  daunting 
array  of  economic,  political,  and  social 


Mr  SPECTER.  On  behalf  of  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  Mr  President,  we  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 


particularly  applaud  the  withdrawal  of     problems  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 


consideration  for  Soviet  most-favored- 
nation  status  until  negotiations  on  res- 
toration of  Baltic  sovereignty  have 
begun.  I  am  also  pleased  the  resolution 
encourages  our  allies  to  follow  a  simi- 
lar policy  in  regard  to  the  Baltic 
States. 

I  urge  swift  adoption  of  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

BALTIC  REPRESSION 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr  President.  I 
am  appalled  by  the  continuing  violent 
repression  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  by  the  Soviet  Union  During  the 
past  week,  attacks  on  unarmed  civil- 
ians in  Lithuania  and  Latvia  have  re- 
sulted in  20  deaths  and  hundreds  of  in- 
juries. 

We  cannot  allow  this  repression  to  go 
on  unchecked.  While  much  of  the 
world's  attention  is  focused  on  events 
In  the  Middle  East.  President  Gorba- 
chev is  attempting  to  stifle  the  legiti- 
mate democratic  movements  of  the 
Baltic  States.  It  is  time  that  we  show 
President  Gorbachev  that  we  are  deep- 
ly committed  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
everywhere 

Today,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
approved  a  resolution  calling  on  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  reexamine  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  light 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Baltics.  I  believe 
that  American  aid  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  must  change  to  reflect 
our  condemnation  for  Soviet  actions  In 
the  Baltics. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  reject  the  use 
of  force  toward  the  democratically 
elected  governments  of  the  Baltic 
States  We  must  continue  to  stand  be- 
hind the  Baltic  peoples  In  their  strug- 
gle for  Independence 

Mr  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  speaking  in 
support  of  this  resolution  which 
strongly  condemns  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's violent  crackdown  in  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


There  is  much  the  United  States  and 
the  West  can  do  to  help,  but  we  cannot 
help  if  the  forces  of  repression  are 
again  ascendant  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nor  will  we  stand  by  silently  if  the  re- 
sponse to  democratic  movements  in  the 
Baltics  continues  to  be  violence  and  in- 
timidation. 

President  Bush  put  it  exactly  right 
when  he  said. 

LeKttlmacy  Is  not  built  by  force.  Ifa 
earned  by  the  consensus  of  the  f)eople.  and 
by  the  protection  of  human  and  political 
rights.  It  would  be  tragic  If  the  difficult  but 
very  real  progress  toward  democratization  in 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  past  few  years  were 
to  be  undone  by  an  Ill-considered  return  to 
the  methods  of  the  police  state. 

I  urge  President  Bush  to  continue  to 
Impress  upon  Mr  Gorbachev  our  deep 
revulsion  at  events  in  the  Baltic 
States.  And  if  the  situation  continues 
to  deteriorate  in  Latvia.  Lithuania  and 
Eistonia,  I  hope  the  President  will  work 
with  our  allies  and  through  the  United 
Nations  to  devise  an  appropriately 
tough  international  response. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
AKAKA).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time 
on  the  resolution. 


VETERANS  COMPENSATION 
A.MENDMENTS 

The  PRP:SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  H.R.  3.  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows. 

A  bill  (H.R.  3i  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991,  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
bill. 

Mr.  .MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  legislation 
to  provide  disabled  veterans  and  the 
survivors  of  veterans  who  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  service-connected  injuries 
a  1991  cost-of-living  increase 

This  legislation  i.s  necessary  because 
in  the  closing  day.s  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, legislation  that  would  have  pro- 
vided cost-of-living  increase  in  the  vet- 
erans disability  compensation  and  sur- 
vivors benefits  programs  were  derailed 
in  both  Houses  over  controversy  with 
agent  orange. 

As  a  result  of  the  dispute,  disabled 
veterans  and  their  survivors  were  the 
only  recipients  of  Federal  entitlement 
programs  who  did  not  receive  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  prior  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  101st  Congress 

That  situation  requires  immediate 
correction  by  this  Congress  through 
enactment  of  legislation  to  Increase 
the  monthly  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation and  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  [DIC]  by  5  4  per- 
cent, effective  retroactively  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991 

Disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors 
should  expect  to  see  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  and  a  lump  sum  retroactive 
payment  reflect-ed  in  their  April 
checks,  according  to  sources  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs 

Mr.  President,  expedited  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  COLA  bill  is 
one  of  my  highest  priorities.  On  Janu- 
ary 14.  I  introduced  legislation,  S  1. 
that  would  have  provided  the  retro- 
active compensation  and  DIC  COLA's 
and  said  it  would  be  the  first  piece  of 
legislation  to  be  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Designating  the  first  t>ill  is  one  of 
the  prerogatives  that  I  have  as  major- 
ity leader  and  I  felt  that  thus  bill  de- 
served that  designation  and  the  impor- 
tance which  goes  with  that  designa- 
tion. 

S.  1.  would  have  mandated  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  the  health  effects  of 
veterans  exposure  to  agent   orange  or 


other  herbicides  while   serving  in   the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Today  the  Senate  is  going  to  consider 
a  clean  COLA  bill.  That  does  not  mean 
that  those  who  have  consistently 
pushed  for  a  resolution  of  the  agent  or- 
ange compensation  and  research  issues 
have  given  up  the  fight.  Indeed,  just 
the  opposite  is  the  case. 

As  was  discussed  in  introductory 
statements  for  S.  1.  negotiations  on  the 
agent  orange  provisions  have  been  tak- 
ing place  for  the  past  several  weeks. 

I  am  pleased  that  those  negotiations 
have  proved  fruitful,  as  evidenced  by 
the  companion  agent  orange  com- 
promise legislation  introduced  concur- 
rently by  Representative  Montgomery. 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  Senator  Tom 
Daschle,  who  has  been  among  the 
most  active  Senators  on  this  issue 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
the  Senate  next  week  will  consider  leg- 
islation to  provide  compensation  for 
veterans  suffering  from  three  diseases 
associated  with  agent  orange  exposure 
and  to  help  resolve  the  scientific  ques- 
tions about  the  health  effects  of  veter- 
ans' exposure  to  agent  orange  or  other 
herbicides. 

I  am  pleased  that  these  issues,  both 
important  and  deserving  of  immediate 
consideration,  can  be  taken  up  so 
quickly  by  the  Senate. 

I  believe  the  situation  more  than  jus- 
tifies my  statement  on  January  14  that 
the  provisions  in  S.  1  related  to  agent 
orange  by  themselves  were  not  impedi- 
ments to  the  timely  passage  of  the  ret- 
roactive cost-of-living  adjustment  and 
that  the  agent  orange  provisions,  if  in- 
terested Senators  worked  in  good  faith 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  consider- 
ation of  both  issues,  could  be  worked 
out. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Alan 
CRANSTON,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
has  been  able  lo  work  with  his  counter- 
parts in  the  House  and  other  interested 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
reach  such  an  agreement. 

Mr  President,  since  S.  1  was  intro- 
duced, thousands  of  .American  troops 
have  been  sent  lo  duty  stations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  are  now  engaged  in 
combat  there. 

We  have  in  the  Middle  East  the  best, 
most  modern  military  hardware  and 
technology.  But  more  important,  we 
have  the  morale,  the  spirit  and  the 
courage  of  the  American  men  and 
women  who  serve  us  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  for  it  is  they  who  ope: ale  the 
hardware  and  understand  the  tech- 
nology 

The  fact  is  that  every  military  orga- 
nization, indeed  every  huma'.i  society, 
rises  or  falls  on  human  will,  human  re- 
solve, human  courage.  If  our  Nation 
fails  to  meet  its  obligation  to  those 
who  served  in  times  of  crisis  in  the 
past,  it  will  be  unable  to  summon  those 


needed  to  serve  in  times  of  crisis  in  the 
future. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  U.S. 
Government  provides  compensation 
benefits  to  service-disabled  veterans 
and  to  the  survivors  of  veterans  who 
die  as  a  result  of  their  service-con- 
nected injuries  in  order  to  compensate 
them  for  the  loss  of  earning  capacity 
due  to  those  disabilities. 

The  monthly  compensation  paid  to 
each  veteran  is  based  on  the  degree  of 
disability  and  the  number  of  depend- 
ents. In  the  case  of  a  veteran's  survi- 
vors, compensation  benefits  are  based 
on  the  veteran's  service  rank. 

The  compensation  and  DIC  programs 
are  not  indexed  to  any  inflation  factor 
as  are  most  other  Federal  entitlement 
programs.  The  2.1  million  disabled  vet- 
erans and  the  323.000  survivors  depend 
on  Congress  to  enact  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  or  COLA's  to  pre- 
vent the  erosion  of  their  benefits. 

So.  in  addition  to  providing  a  meas- 
ure of  economic  relief  and  Justice  to 
those  who  have  served  before,  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  should  also 
serve  as  a  signal  to  those  who  ser\'e  in 
today's  Armed  Forces  today  that  this 
country  recognizes  and  will  meet  its 
most  fundamental  and  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  them  now  and  in  years  to  come. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  swift  enactment  of  a  vet- 
erans compensation  and  DIC  COLA  bill 
has  been  accomplished  by  this  Senate 
I  congratulate  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  together  to  that  end.  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  managers  of 
the  bill.  Senator  DeConcini  and  Sen- 
ator Specter,  and  as  I  noted  earlier. 
Senator  Daschle,  who  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  enactment  of  this 
and  the  agent  orange  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  swift 
action  on  H.R.  3.  the  Veterans  Cost  of 
Living  Adjustment  Act  of  1991. 

As  the  ranking  Dem.ocratic  member 
on  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
I  am  very  pleased  and  honored  to  re- 
spond to  the  request  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Cranston, 
to  serve  as  floor  manager  for  this  im- 
portant legislation  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Sen- 
ator SPECTER. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  is  unable  to  be  here  be- 
cause of  health.  We  wish  him  a  speedy 
recovery  and  certainly  wish  him  well 
He  certainly  would  have  liked  to  have 
been  here  today  for  the  final  action  on 
this  bill  to  provide  the  fiscal  year  1991 
cost-of-living  increase  in  compensation 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  service-disabled  veterans  and 
to  survivors  of  veterans  who  died  from 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Senator  Cran.ston  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  for  the  14'2  years  that  I  have 


been  in  this  body,  and  he  has  been  a 
constant,  persistent  advocate  of  all 
veterans  benefits,  but  he  has  worked  so 
long  and  hard  on  this.  In  the  waning 
days  of  the  last  Congress  it  was  a  big 
disappointment  to  him,  that  he  shared 
with  me  before  he  went  to  California. 
So  I  know  he  will  be  especially  pleased 
today,  having  recently  undergone  sur- 
gery, to  see  this  pass. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  we 
sought  in  vain  last  year  to  have  the 
Senate  consider  a  bill  providing  a  vet- 
erans cost-of-living  increase.  Unfortu- 
nately there  was  objection  to  the  agent 
orange  and  certain  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  that  also  were  included  in  the 
COLA  bill,  then  S.  2100.  In  the  waning 
days  of  the  101st  Congress  the  Senate 
consideration  of  S.  2100  was  blocked.  1 
am  sorry  to  say.  as  a  result,  veterans 
did  not  receive  their  annual  COLA's.  It 
is  most  regrettable  that  these  deserv- 
ing individuals,  alone  among  all  the 
Federal  beneficiaries,  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  fiscal  year  1991  COLA. 

I  am  advised  today  that  once  this  bill 
is  passed  it  will  be  several  months  be- 
fore that  COLA  is  retroactively  deliv- 
ered and  provided  to  the  veterans.  So. 
quite  frankly,  I  think  we  owe  them  an 
apology.  Maybe  it  was  justifiable  under 
somebody's  standards,  understanding 
how  this  place  operates,  but  I  think  it 
indeed  was  very  unfortunate 

Since  our  last  attempt  in  October  to 
pass  S.  2100,  America  has  once  again 
called  upon  our  men  and  women  m  unl- 
formi  to  answer  the  call  to  arms.  At 
great  risk  to  themselves  and  great 
hardship  to  their  families,  they  have 
once  again  selflessly  answered  the  call. 

Given  their  dedication  to  duty,  we  in 
Congress  must  do  ours.  We  must  lay 
aside  the  differences  between  individ- 
ual Members  and  between  the  respec- 
tive Houses  of  Congress  m  order  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  veterans 
who  served  in  prior  conHicts  and  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  those  veterans 
of  tomorrow  who  are  serving  right  now. 
today. 

I  trust  we  are  about  to  cure  the  last 
Congress'  omission  by  passing  and 
sending  to  the  President  immediately 
H.R.  3.  which  the  House  passed  earlier, 
yesterday,  by  a  unanimous  rollcall 
vote.  This  measure  will  provide  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991.  The  increase,  5  4  percent,  is 
the  same  as  the  Social  Security  COLA 
for  fiscal  year  1991. 

H.R.  3  is  identical  to  title  I  of  Senate 
bill  1.  the  proposed  Veterans  Com- 
pensation Cost-of-Living  Increase  and 
.Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991,  Senate  bill  1 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee, 

As  the  majority  leader  made  clear  in 
introducing  S,  1  in  his  statement  today 
which  contained  the  COLA  and  agent 
orange  provisions  from  last  session's 
omnibus  veterans  legislation.  S.  2100, 
the  swift  enactment  of  both  the  fiscal 
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year  1J»91  veterans  COLA  and  the  agent 
orange  leKislation  are  among  the  Sen- 
ates  highest  priorities. 

I  think  It  Is  very  rewarding  that  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  have  no 
dispute  in  this  body  about  enacting 
both  of  these  pieces  of  legislation  at 
this  time. 

UTille  there  was  little  question  that  a 
COLA  increase  would  have  been  passed 
early  this  Congress,  the  battle  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  certainly  has  caused  each 
of  us  to  reflect  upon  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  to  those  who  have 
served  and  are  serving  in  combat 
today 

The  dispute  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  the  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion was  quickly  resolved  and  2  days 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
an  historic  agreement  was  reached  on 
this  Important  legislation  dealing  with 
agent  orange. 

Substantially  Identical  bills  contain- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  were  intro- 
duced in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  S. 
238  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr  Daschle],  who  has  worked 
tirelessly  on  this  issue  even  before  he 
came  to  the  Senate  4  years  ago  with 
the  dedication  that  I  have  not  seen  too 
many  times  around  here  I  am  sure  he 
is  pleased  that  finally  he  has  been  able 
to  put  this  together,  both  m  the  House 
and  the  Senate 

On  the  House  side.  H.R.  566  was  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee.  Sonny  Montgomery 

Both  bills  enjoy  strong  bipartisan 
support,  including  support  from  those 
who  opposed  the  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion that  we  sought  to  enact  last  year. 

Senator  Dasc-hi.e  and  the  committee 
members  and  the  staff  members  have 
worked  hard  to  huild  a  coalition  here 
that  3  months  ago.  quite  frankly.  I  did 
not  think  was  possible.  Thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  Senator  MrrcHELL.  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  and  many  others,  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  survivors  fi- 
nally will  receive  the  COLA  they  so 
greatly  deserve.  And  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans and  their  families  can  now  be 
confident  Congress  will  soon  act  favor- 
ably on  the  agent  orange  measure  as 
well. 

On  behalf  of  this  Senator  and  Chair- 
man Cranston,  I  know.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  and  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee.  SONNY  MONT- 
GOMERY, the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  and  House  committee. 
Senator  Specter  now— it  was  Senator 
MURKOWSKI— and  Representative  Bob 
STI'MP,  the  ranking  minority  Member 
in  the  House,  who  played  critical  roles 
in  obtaining  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  also  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  majority  and  minority  staff  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  especially  Ed  Scott 
who  is  here,  the  majority  staff  direc- 


tor, and  Bill  Brew,  general  counsel 
from  the  Senate,  and  also  Tim  Gearan 
of  my  staff  who  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  veterans'  legislation  over 
the  years.  I.  frankly,  do  not  think  we 
would  be  here  if  these  staff  people  were 
not  able  to  put  together  the  necessary 
compromise  agreement  and  bring  the 
parties  together,  because  there  were 
some  very,  very  strong  feelings  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  last  Congress. 

Mr  President,  as  I  mentioned.  Sen- 
ator CRANSTON  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  this  legislation  as  he  does 
any  veterans  legislation  that  goes 
through  this  body.  I  only  wish  he  was 
here. 

I  ask  in  his  absence  that  a  statement 
by  him  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Cranston  fol- 
lows; 

H.R.  3 — THF  VETERANS"  COMPENSATION 
.AMENDMENTS  OF  1»1 

•  Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet 
erans"  Affairs.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senate  finally  is  about  to  take 
final  action  on  a  bill  to  provide  a  fiscal 
year  1991  cost-of-living  increase  in 
compensation  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  to  service-disabled 
veterans  and  to  survivors  of  veterans 
who  died  from  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress.  I  took  every  step  I  could 
to  have  the  Senate  consider  a  bill.  S. 
2100.  providing  the  fiscal  year  1991  com- 
pensation COLA  Unfortunately,  as  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  objection  was 
raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause of  opposition  to  the  agent  orange 
and  certain  other  provisions  of  that 
bill.  Because  of  those  objections.  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  S  2100  was  pre- 
cluded. As  a  consequence,  veterans  and 
survivors  of  veterans  did  not  receive 
their  COLA  for  fiscal  year  1991.  I  was 
profoundly  disappointed  that  these  de- 
serving Individuals  did  not  receive  a 
fiscal  year  1991  COLA,  unlike  all  other 
Federal  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  genuinely 
pleased  that  today  we  will  remedy  the 
situation  with  passage  of  H.R.  3,  which 
I  expect  the  President  to  sign  imme- 
diately. The  House  passed  this  bill  yes- 
terday by  a  unanimous  vote  and  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure,  will  do  the  same 
today  This  measure  will  provide  a  5  4- 
percent  COLA  effective  retroactively 
to  January  1.  1991.  thereby  ensuring 
that  veterans  and  survivors  will  get 
the  full  increase  they  would  have  re- 
ceived if  we  had  enacted  S.  2100  last 
year.  The  percentage  increase  is  the 
same  as  the  Social  Security  COLA  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  consistent  with  our 
prior  practice. 

Mr.  President.  H  R  3  Is  identical  to 
title  I  of  S  1.  the  proposed  Veterans' 
Compensation  Cost-of-Living  Increase 
and  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  I  was  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  1.  which  was 


introduced  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Mr.  Mitcheul.  who  is  a 
member  of  our  committee  Using  S.  1 
for  this  veterans  legislation  rep- 
resented recognition  of  the  extremely 
high  priority  Senator  Mitchell  and  I 
and  others  attached  to  quick  enact- 
ment of  both  the  fiscal  year  1991  COLA 
and  agent  orange  legislation  at  the 
outset  of  this  Congress. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  January  17 
statement  on  the  introduction  of  S. 
238.  the  proposed  Agent  Orange  Act  of 
1991.  1  am  very  pleased  that  we  finally 
have  reached  an  hi.stonc  agreement  on 
agent  orange  legislation  At  the  same 
time  that  Senator  Daschle  introduced 
S.  238  in  the  Senate.  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Mont- 
gomery introduced  a  substantively 
Identical  bill.  H.R.  556,  in  the  House 
Both  bills  have  the  support  of  those 
who  opposed  the  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion that  we  sought  to  enact  last  year 
Thus.  I  am  certain  this  measure  will  be 
enacted  very  soon.  In  fact,  yesterday 
the  majority  leader  received  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  up  S  238  at  any 
time  following  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader  and  announced  his  In- 
tention to  bring  that  bill  up  next  week. 
I  understand  that  House  action  on  the 
counterpart  measure.  H  R  556.  also  is 
being  planned  for  early  next  week 

I  congratulate  and  thank  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  Chairman 
Sonny  Montcm-'MERY.  and  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  committees.  Senator  Mtrkowski 
and  Representative  hon  Sti'MP.  as  well 
as  the  chairman.  Mr  APPLECAte.  and 
the  outgoing  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Mr.  McEwen.  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion. Pension,  and  Insurance,  who  all 
have  played  critical  roles  in  obtaining 
enactment  of  this  extremely  important 
measure. 

I  also  thank  our  committee's  ranking 
Democratic  member.  Senator  DeCon- 
CINI.  for  maniiging  this  bill  in  my  ab- 
sence With  the  excellent  help  of  his 
staff  members  who  assist  on  veterans' 
issues,  especially  Mary  Hawkins  and 
Tim  Gearan.  Senator  DeConcini  con- 
sistently has  been  a  very  strong  and  ef- 
fective advocate  for  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans over  the  years. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  their  fine  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  committee's  major- 
ity staff  members.  John  Brizzi.  Pat 
Ryan,  and  Mack  F'leming.  and  minority 
staff  members.  Kingston  Smith  and 
Carl  Commenator.  and  to  the  Senate 
committee  s  minority  staff,  Todd 
Mullins  and  Alan  Ptak.  and,  for  all 
their  help  to  me  on  this  measure,  ma- 
jority staff  members  Kim  Morin.  Mi- 
chael Cogan.  BUI  Brew,  and  Ed  Scott. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  take  special 
note  of  the  efforts  of  Chris  '^'oder.  who 
left  our  committee's  minority  staff 
earlier  this  month.  Chris  served  as  a 
professional  staff  member  on   the   Re- 
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publican  side,  responsible  for  benefits 
legislation  and  oversight,  for  6  years. 
He  was  a  very  talented,  dedicated 
worker  here,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
committee  members  and  staff  in  wish- 
ing him  well  in  his  new  position  at  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  important  legislation  as 
the  first  of  my  duties  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Veterans'  .Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  my  colleague.  Senator 
MURKOWSKI.  who  has  assumed  the  vice 
chairmanship  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  working 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Senator  DeConcini.  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks  in  support 
and  praise  for  the  staff  and  others  who 
have  worked  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

The  reasons  it  is  especially  pleasing 
to  me  to  have  this  as  the  first  matter 
on  which  I  am  working  as  ranking  Re- 
publican is  the  first  veteran  whom  I 
ever  knew  was  a  disabled  war  veteran 
from  World  War  I.  my  father.  Harry 
Specter  As  a  disabled  veteran,  he  was 
the  recipient  of  disability  payments 
which,  as  I  recall  as  a  young  child,  was 
all  that  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door 
when  I  was  growing  up  in  Wichita.  KS. 

.My  father  was  a  man  who  came  to 
the  United  States  at  the  age  of  18  from 
the  Ukraine  in  Russia  before  there  was 
a  Soviet  Union.  He  was  honored  to 
serve  his  country  In  World  War  I.  He 
served  with  the  lofty  rank  of  buck  pri- 
vate. He  fought  In  the  Argonne  Forest. 
He  was  severely  wounded  and  carried 
shrapnel  in  his  legs  until  his  dying  day. 
In  that  capacity,  as  a  disabled  war  vet- 
eran, he  did  receive  a  check. 

I  remember  as  a  youngster  the  trau- 
ma which  gripped  the  country  and  this 
city  on  the  veterans  bonus  march  I 
know  how  important  It  Is  for  disabled 
veterans  to  be  able  to  receive  the  com- 
pensation which  Is  due  to  them. 

It  certainly  is  an  anomaly  and  a  very 
regrettable  fact  that  of  all  those  Fed- 
eral beneficiaries  who  received  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  1991.  the  one 
group  omitted  were  the  disabled  veter- 
ans. If  you  could  have  picked  any  group 
less  deserving  to  be  omitted.  It  would 
have  been  the  disabled  veterans.  Be- 
cause of  the  way  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  works  when  there  Is 
a  controversy  on  a  piece  of  legislation. 
and  an  included  item  was  benefits  to 
the  disabled  veterans,  they  have  been 
severely  disadvantaged.  So  I  think  it  is 
entirely  fitting  and  proper  that  an 
early  order  of  business  is  to  correct 
this  item. 

Considering  my  position  as  ranking 
Republican.  I  have  prepared  legislation 


myself  which  was  Introduced  on  the 
first  day  that  legislation  could  be  in- 
troduced. January  14.  My  bill  number 
was  S.  41.  I  did  not  receive  as  low  a  bill 
number  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  had  it  marked  as  S.  1. 

On  preliminary  calls,  there  were 
some  38  cosponsors  who  immediately 
signed  on  to  S  41.  I  am  reasonably  con- 
fident that  this  will  be  a  unanimous 
vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  that  a  list  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  S.  41,  my  legisla- 
tion. Identical  to  S.  1.  also  identical  to 
H.R.  3.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  few  more  words  on  the  subject,  be- 
cause a  good  bit  of  what  I  planned  to 
say  has  already  been  covered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]. 

But  I  think  it  Is  important  to  focus 
on  our  duties  in  the  Congress.  In  a  rep- 
resentative democracy,  our  duties  for 
American  people  to  treat  veterans  ap- 
propriately. We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
veterans  of  America. 

As  I  say.  that  Is  a  very  personal  thing 
to  me.  because  of  my  father's  service  in 
World  War  I.  But  we  still  have  veterans 
from  World  War  I.  World  War  II.  Korea. 
Vietnam,  and  veterans  who  have  served 
and  are  entitled  to  these  payments 
aside  from  the  period  of  wartime  serv- 
ice. 

Now  we  have  Desert  Storm.  As  we 
speak,  young  Americans,  fighting  men 
and  women,  are  risking  their  lives.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment treat  veterans  fairly,  both  as  to 
those  who  have  served  and  to  those 
who  are  serving  at  the  present  time. 

While  the  disability  payments  and 
the  disability  COLA  may  be  far  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  subjecting 
themselves  to  that  kind  of  disability  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  today,  this  is  a  factor 
that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  this  bill  receive 
early  attention. 

We  have  a  very  tight  time  limit. 
There  are  other  Senators  on  the  floor 
who  wish  to  speak.  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  point. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Vetera.ss    Compensation    Rates    Cost-of- 

LlVING    ADJUSTME.Vr    ACT    OF     1991—38    CO- 
SPONSORS  TO  S.  41 

Senators  Murkowski.  Simpson.  Thurmond, 
Jeffords.  D'Amato.  Warner,  McCain.  Pack- 
wood.  Shelby.  Kassebaum.  Craitir.  Phil 
Gramm.  Dole.  Pressler.  Symms,  Cohen. 
Mack.  Hollings.  Lupar.  Cocliran.  Kasten. 
Coats.  Heinz.  Bond.  Smith.  Durenberger. 
Hatfield.  Nickles.  Chafee.  Ford.  Danforth. 
Wallop.  McConnell.  Biden.  Roth,  Gorton. 
Grassley.  and  Loit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  yields  the 
floor.  Who  yields  time? 


Mr.    DECONCINI.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  wishes. 
Mr.  BRYAN.  Two  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  vet- 
erans' cost-of-li%-ing  allowances.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  support  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  H.R.  3  to  retro- 
actively provide  the  1991  cost-of-li^ang 
allowance  for  disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  during 
the  waning  days  of  the  101st  Congress 
actions  were  not  taken  to  provide  these 
cost-of-living  adjustments.  Disabled 
veterans  and  their  families  were  the 
only  Federal  entitlement  beneficiaries 
who  did  not  receive  a  1991  cost-of-li\'lng 
adjustment.  This  marked  the  first  time 
that  Congress  failed  to  approve  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  disabled  veter- 
ans while  providing  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  other  Federal  bene- 
ficiaries. This  was  grossly  inequitable. 

Over  2  million  disabled  veterans, 
their  sui^uving  spouses  and  children 
depend  on  their  disability  compensa- 
tion to  live.  Delaying  their  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  has  caused  them  un- 
necessary worry  and  concern.  We  need 
to  allay  those  fears  immediately.  The 
immediate  passage  of  H.R  3  will  do 
just  that. 

The  cost-of-living  adjustment  delay 
did  force  the  reaching  of  an  acceptable 
compromise  on  the  agent  orange  issue, 
on  which  the  majority  leader  and  other 
of  my  colleagues  have  commented  this 
morning.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  238.  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of 
1991.  The  act  is  a  big  leap  forward  to  re- 
solving the  long-standing  issue  of 
agent  orange  exposure  and  the  com- 
pensation issues  attendant  to  it.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  also 
join  me  in  the  quick  passage  of  this  im- 
pwrtant  act. 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  amplifies  the 
necessity  of  our  immediate  passage  of 
the  1991  disability  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment. When  our  military  service  per- 
sonnel are  asked  to  serve,  they  answer 
the  call  willingly  and  with  distinction. 
When  our  veterans  need  assistance. 
Congress  likewise  must  answer  their 
call.  Immediate  passage  of  H.R  3  will 
assure  disabled  veterans  that  Congress 
can.  indeed,  respond  and  answer. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '^'ho 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment. 
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Without  reiterating?  all  of  those  to 
whom  we  owe  thanks  this  morning  for 
the  fact  that  we  are  here,  let  me  en- 
dorse the  distinguished  Senator's  list 
of  those  who  deserve  commendation  for 
their  efforts  to  pass  this  COLA  legisla- 
tion. Certainly  without  their  support, 
especially  that  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Veterans"  Affairs  Committee,  we  could 
not  be  here  this  morning. 

Another  group  that  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned Is  certainly  the  staff  for  their 
Incredible  effort  the  last  couple  of 
months  In  resolving  our  differences  and 
bringing  us  to  this  point.  I  share  the 
sentiment  expressed  so  well  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  will  have  much  more  to  say  about 
S.  238.  my  agent  orange  legislation, 
next  week.  In  the  limited  time  that  I 
have  today.  I  would  prefer  to  limit  my 
remarks  to  H.R.  3. 

Mr  President.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3.  a  bill  to  provide  a  5.4- 
percent  cost-of-living  adjustment,  ret- 
roactive to  January  1.  1990.  to  both  dis- 
abled veterans  and  dependents  of  veter- 
ans who  die  of  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. It  Is  only  appropriate  that 
this  bill  be  the  first  bill  sent  to  the 
President  in  the  102d  Congress. 

Today  we  are  rectifying,  at  least  In 
part,  an  unfortunate  situation  that  was 
created  last  October  when  the  Senate 
was  prevented  from  considering  S.  2100. 
the  Veterans  Benefits  and  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1990.  S.  2100  contained 
this  5.4-percent  COLA— the  same  COLA 
that  Social  Security  recipients,  mili- 
tary retirees,  and  all  other  Federal 
beneficiaries  received. 

But  that  is  behind  us.  The  fact  is.  we 
are  considering  a  new  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment bill  today. 

I  have  said  on  this  floor  time  and 
again  that  we  owe  those  veterans  and 
those  who  are  currently  serving— our 
soldiers,  the  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  as  others  have  served 
In  past  efforts— we  owe  them,  every  bit 
of  support  that  we  as  a  Congress  can 
provide  And  that  suppwrt  must  come 
both  during  and  after  their  service. 

Last  Monday.  I  was  pleased  to  Join 
Senator  Mitchell,  the  majority  leader; 
Senator  Cranston,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee; 
Senator  KERRY,  and  several  other  Sen- 
ators in  introducing  legislation  that 
would  also  provide  a  5.4-percent  COLA 
for  service-disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors. 

The  fact  that  we  are  considering  the 
COLA  bill  today,  during  the  first  week 
of  regular  legislative  business,  reflects 
the  Importance  all  of  us  place  on  the 
commitment  the  United  States  owes 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  this 
country  in  the  Armed  Forces  The  fact 
that  the  majority  leader's  first  bill  in 
the  102d  Congress.  S.  1.  is  the  COLA  bill 
reflects  the  strength  of  that  commit- 
ment. 


While  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  con- 
sidering this  bill  today.  I  am  also  sad- 
dened by  the  realization  that  our  fail- 
ure last  year  to  act  on  S.  2100.  which 
included  this  5.4-percent  COLA,  caused 
undue  pain  and  worry  to  many  veter- 
ans and  their  families  who  depend  on 
their  disability  checks  to  meet  their 
basic  needs.  For  many  elderly,  service- 
connected  veterans  in  my  State,  their 
morjthly  VA  disability  check  is  the 
only  way  they  can  made  ends  meet. 

The  COLA  is  important  to  many 
service-connected  veterans  and  their 
families — not  only  financially,  but  be- 
cause to  many  veterans  it  symbolizes 
our  Government's  recognition  of  their 
service  to  our  Nation. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  few  years, 
veterans  have  witnessed  a  slow  deterio- 
ration of  VA  services.  They  have  wit- 
nessed countless  veterans  seeking  VA 
health  care  only  to  be  told  that  they 
no  longer  qualify  for  VA  health  care 
services.  They  have  watched  as  entire 
wings  of  VA  hospitals  closed  simply  be- 
cause the  VA  did  not  have  enough  doc- 
tors or  nurses  to  staff  additional  beds 
During  the  recent  budget  battle,  veter- 
ans saw  VA  programs  take  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  cuts  in  the  deficit  re- 
duction measure  approved  by  Congress. 
For  many  veterans,  congressional  fail- 
ure to  enact  the  COLA  In  October  rei>- 
resented  yet  another  failure  of  the  sys- 
tem to  meet  veterans'  legitimate 
needs. 

Some  veterans  are  even  beginning  to 
question  our  national  commitment  to 
the  men  and  women  who  serve  us  so 
courageously  in  both  war  and  peace. 
This  Is  a  tragic  development,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  national  challenge 
we  currently  face  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  one  veteran  told  me.  "As  a  dis- 
abled Vietnam  veteran  who  saw  heavy 
combat  while  serving  In  the  Rlverene 
forces  In  Vietnam,  this  COLA  is  very 
little  pay-back  for  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing I  have  been  through  as  have  many 
other  comrades  in  our  ranks.  I  feel  the 
passage  of  this  most  important  bill 
would  benefit  the  disabled  veterans  not 
only  in  a  monetary  amount,  but  will 
reflect  that  the  American  people  have 
not  forgotten  about  the  service  and 
sacrifices  given  by  the  disabled  vet- 
eran  " 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  national 
conunitment  has  waned  The  American 
people  and  the  vast  majority  in  Con- 
gress are  deeply  committed  to  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  It  is  time  for  us  to  dem- 
onstrate that  commitment  in  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

The  first  step  in  that  process  is  to  de- 
liver veterans  the  COLA  they  deserve 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  That  is 
why  we  are  here  today,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  finally  overcome 
the  obstacles  to  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

The  second  step  is  to  deal  honestly 
and  fully  with  the  outstanding  issues 
related    to   past    wars.   That   entails   a 


willingness  to  resolve  the  issues  of 
agent  orange  and  posttraumatic  stress 
disorder.  That  entails  a  willingness  to 
provide  health  care  to  every  veteran 
who  was  promised  that  care  That  en- 
tails a  willingness  to  respond,  in  a 
timely  way.  to  all  veterans'  legitimate 
needs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  agent  or- 
ange, and  that  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered within  the  next  few  days  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  also  be  able  to 
move  to  the  other  important  provisions 
in  S.  2100  in  the  very  near  future.  But 
I  hope  everyone  here  today  realizes 
that  there  is  still  much  work  to  be 
done  to  address  the  real,  legitimate. 
and  sometimes  immediate  needs  of  our 
nation's  veterans.  We  cannot  become 
complacent  In  that  regard. 

The  third  step  we  must  make  to  ful- 
fill our  obligations  to  veterans  is  to  en- 
sure that  we  provide  for  our  future  vet- 
erans. Nothing  could  drive  that  mes- 
sage home  more  clearly  than  the  im- 
ages of  the  men  and  women  serving  us 
right  now  in  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
be  preF>ared  to  meet  their  needs  in  edu- 
cation and  employment.  We  must  be 
prepMLTed  to  treat  and  compensate  them 
for  their  wounds,  whether  those 
wounds  are  apparent  or  hidden,  phys- 
ical or  ijsychological.  And.  although 
the  costs  are  sometimes  high,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  them,  for  it  is  what 
our  veterans  have  earned. 

In  addressing  veterans'  needs,  we  are 
now  at  step  one.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  reaffirming  our  commit- 
ment to  our  nation's  veterans  by  giv- 
ing our  unanimous  approval  to  this  5.4- 
percent  COLA 

It  is  equally  imperative  that  we  work 
hard  to  see  that  veterans  are  not  de- 
nied the  other  important  health  care 
and  compensation  benefits  that  were 
originally  included  in  S.  2100.  Passage 
of  this  COLA  should  not  be  seen  as  an 
end.  but,  rather,  a  beginning  toward 
rectifying  the  injustices  that  have  been 
dealt  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  time  on  this  side  has  al- 
most lapsed.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  asked  for  additional  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  5  additional 
minutes  be  granted  to  this  side  of  the 
aisle  for  Senator  Gr.\ham  of  Florida 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini].  I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

Mr  President.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  3.  legislation  which  will 
authorize  a  cost-of-living  increase  and 
benefits  for  service-connected  disabled 
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veterans  and  certain  survivors  for  the 
1991  fiscal  year. 

This   bill    is   identical    to   legislation 
whieh   I   introduced  on   .January   14.   S 
107.  which  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
.MiKL'L.sKi.  Akaka.  Shelby.  Mack.  Lat- 

TENBERG.  and  BE.N'TSEN. 

Mr  President.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  Congress  made  a  serious  mistake 
lusl  year  In  allowing  a  deadlock  over 
other  issues  to  stand  in  the  way  of  au- 
thorizing a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
disabled  veterans.  We  provided  a  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  Social  Security 
recipients,  for  military  retirees,  for 
Federal  retirees,  and  for  civil  .servants. 
All  of  those  were  afforded  a  .5.4-percent 
increase  in  benefits.  But  the  2.2  million 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  the  over  300.000  families  of  those 
service  men  and  women  who  died  in 
combat  were  not.  This  bill  will  correct 
that.  At  a  time  when  we  have  asked  for 
over  400.000  American  men  and  women 


will  not  count  as  new  spending.  We 
have  already  provided  in  our  Nation's 
budget  for  our  disabled  veterans.  We 
are  now  completing  payment  on  that 
obligation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  joined  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  others  in 
cosponsoring  a  revised  version  of  the 
omnibus  veterans'  benefit  bill  which 
this  Senate  passed  last  year.  I  am 
pleased  that  agreements  have  been 
reached  on  the  agent  orange  legislation 
and  trust  that  in  the  next  few  days  we 
will  enact  that  important  legislation. 

Disabled  veterans  should  not  pay  the 
price  for  our  inability  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  other  veterans'  services.  Vet- 
erans are  not  political  pawns.  They  are 
people.  They  are  real  men  and  women, 
men  and  women  who  have  made  a  con- 
tract with  their  Government  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  United  States  at 
great  risk.  This  legislation  is  necessary 


to  put  themselves  at  risk  in  the  Middle     for  us  to  live  up  to  our  part  of  that  con- 
East,  we  should  not  forget  those  who     tract. 


have  gone  before  them  in  defense  of  our 
freedom  and  our  liberty.  When  the 
United  States  does  not  provide  proper 
compens;ition  for  their  service,  we  send 
the  wrong  message  to  today's  troops 
and  to  those  who  may  be  considering 
careers  in  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  hill  is  a  simple 
issue  of  fairness.  It  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
viding to  veterans  what  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  recess-  period, 
in  November  and  December.  I  met  with 
groups  of  veterans  in  two  communities 
in  my  State,  in  the  Tampa  Bay  area 
and  later  in  Pensacola.  In  those  meet- 
ings 1  was  struck  by  the  extreme  level 
of  patriotism  of  those  men  and  women 
who  had  already  served  and  served  at 
great  personal  sacrifice. 

I  was  also  struck,  at  the  meetings  in 
Tampa  and  in  Pensacola.  with  the  real 
need  for  this  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
Many  of  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  I  met  were  severely  disabled, 
several  in  wheelchairs.  Still  others  had 
lost  a  limb,  had  lost  all  or  partial  vi- 
sion. They  depend  upon  this  veterans' 
disability  payment  to  meet  their  basic 
needs.  Like  all  other  Americans,  they 
have  been  facing  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  So  denying  this  cost- 
of-living  increase  had  real  human  con- 
sequences. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  today 
that  we  are  recognizing  those  human 
consequences  and  are  rectifying  our 
failure  to  act  last  year. 

Some  have  asked,  including  during 
the  course  of  the  meetings  in  Tampa 
and  Pensacola.  would  this  increase  the 
Federal  deficit.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  "no."  The  issue  in  this  par- 
ticular debate  is  one  of  fulfilling  the 
Nation's  moral  obligation.  We  have  al- 
ready dealt  with  the  financial  obliga- 
tion because  Congress  provided  for  a 
cost-of-living  increase  in  the  reconcili- 
ation bill  which  we  passed  last  October. 
Therefore,    passage    of   this    legislation 


I  commend  the  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  en- 
suring early  action  on  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  jom  in  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Rudman  be  added  as 
an  additional  cosponsor  to  the  pending 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time'' 

Mr,  DECONCINI,  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from.  Pennsylvania 
still  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  mi- 
nority has  17  minutes, 

Mr,  DeCONCINI,  And  is  10  minutes  of 
that  included  for  Senator  Simpson"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Ten  minutes.  I 
thank  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized, 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  former 
ranking  Republican  on  the  committee. 
as  much  time  as  he  requires  within  the 
time  available. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Let  me  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  to  him  a  welcome  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Committee  in  the  Senate,  .\s  rank- 
ing m,ember  on  that  committee  for  the 
last  4  years.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as 


he  assumes  that  position.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  taken  the  vice  chair- 
manship of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, but  I  stili  look  forward  to  working 
on  the  important  needs  of  our  veterans. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3.  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  a  5.4-per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjustment  for  the 
2.2  million  veterans  who  receive  dis- 
ability compensation  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  to  the  340,000 
survivors  who  receive  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation, 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  provides  a  6,4- 
percent  COLA  for  our  veterans  and 
would  be  retroactive  to  January  of 
1991, 

Further,  Mr,  President,  this  legisla- 
tion represents  unfinished  business  for 
this  body.  Last  year.  Congress  did  not 
pass  a  veterans'  COLA  bill,  I  believe 
this  was  extremely  unfortunate  since 
America's  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  have  as  high  a  priority  on  the 
Nation's  resources  as  any  group  or  any 
cause. 

Last  year  the  COLA  bill  ran  aground 
as  a  consequence  of  attempts  to  take 
advantage,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  of  its  priority  by 
using  it  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  con- 
troversial and  unrelated  measures 
America's  disabled  veterans  were  the 
victims  unfortunately  of  this  effort 

I  ask  that  we  delay  no  longer  provid- 
ing service-connected  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  the  cost-of-livmg 
adjustment.  We  now  have  a  chance  to 
undo  last  years  confusion  and  pwlitical 
posturing  that  confounded  well-inten- 
tioned efforts  to  pass  a  COLA  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  last  night  I  received  a  state- 
ment from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  which  stat-ed  the  adminis- 
tration's strong  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. The  administration  further 
noted  that  the  cost  of  the  COLA— 
which  is  estimated  to  be  5412  million— 
is  included  in  the  budget  baseline  and 
is.  therefore,  not  subject  to  the  pay-as- 
you-go  provision  in  the  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  for  approv- 
ing H  R  3  yesterday  Specifically.  I 
wish  to  applaud  the  fine  efforts  of  Mr, 
Montgomery  and  Mr,  STt'MP, 

I  urge  prompt  Senate  approval  of 
H.R.  3.  a  COLA  bill  with  no  extraneous 
provisions  attached.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  are  working  toward  that 
end. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  outstanding 
work  of  Chris  Yoder  who  recently  left 
the  staff  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Chris  served  as  a  professional 
staff  member  for  the  Republican  staff 
for  over  5  years.  His  knowledge  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  is  extraordinary  He  was 
a  valued  member  of  m.y  staff. 
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Chris  la  now  workin»f  In  the  Office  of 
Concessional  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affaire 

I  thank  Chris  for  his  loyalty,  profes- 
sionalism, and  hone.sty  I  wish  him  the 
best  of  luck  In  his  new  endeavors. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia would  yield  me  the  time  that  they 
are  not  t?olng  to  use  on  their  side. 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr  President,  I 
would  he  Kind  to  do  that. 

Mr  DECONCINI-  On  behalf  of  Chair- 
man CHANSTt)N.  myself,  and  others  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  to  join 
with  Senator  Murkowski  In  taking:  spe- 
cial notice  of  the  efforts  of  Chris 
Yoder.  who  left  our  committee's  minor- 
ity staff  earlier  this  month. 

Chris  served  as  a  professional  staff 
member  on  the  Republican  side  with 
responsibilities  for  benefits  legislation 
and  overaijfht  for  6  years 

He  served  our  country  with  distinc- 
tion in  Vietnam,  and  has  been  a  very 
talented  and  dedicated  worker  here  in 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Committee. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  committee 
members  and  staffers  in  wishing  him 
well  In  his  new  position  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs 

Mr  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  made 
Its  first  item  of  regular  legislative 
business  the  consideration  of  a  5.4-per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase,  retroactive 
to  January  1.  1991.  for  disabled  veter- 
ans. As  an  indication  of  my  support  for 
providing  this  COLA.  I  have  cospon- 
sored  COLA  bills  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Specter.  Domenici.  and  McCain. 

This  action  Is  long  overdue.  The 
delay  in  Its  provision  has  been  a  hard- 
ship for  many  of  the  approximately  2.5 
million  disabled  veterans  and  their  sur- 
vivors nationally  who  will  receive  this 
COLA  Many  Iowa  veterans  have  writ- 
ten to  me  to  tell  me  that  the  COLA 
will  be  of  great  help  In  their  Individual 
circumstances. 

It  is  also  the  case  that  COLA'S  were 
provided  for  Federal  pension  pro- 
grams—Social Security  and  Federal  re- 
tirement, for  example — and  the  veter- 
ans' COLA'S  should  have  been  provided 
on  schedule. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  explain  to  de- 
serving Iowa  veterans  why  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  provide  this  COLA  on 
schedule  They  were  rightfully  dis- 
tressed that  we  failed  to  untangle  the 
legislative  snarl  which  arose  last  year 
when  we  tried  to  move  this  legislation. 

I  am  thankful  that  this  year,  the  par- 
ties to  the  dispute  which  held  up  this 
legislation  last  year  were  able  to  agree 
on  the  Issues  on  which  they  disagreed 
so  that  we  could  move  forward  on  both 
the  COLA  and  on  the  agent  orange  leg- 
islation which  was  involved  in  last 
year's  dispute 

I  know  that  Iowa  disabled  veterans 
will  be  thankful  that  we  have  finally 
moved  on  this  COLA  adjustment. 


Mr  PRESSLEK  Mr  President.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  3.  which  will 
provide  a  retroactive  6  4-percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  disabled  Amer- 
ican veterans  and  spouses  and  children 
of  veterans  who  died  of  service-related 
injuries  This  legislation  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  S.  41.  of  which  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor. 

The  lOlst  Congress  adjourned  last  Oc- 
tober without  approving  a  COLA  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors 
This  modest  benefit  was  denied  to  over 
2.5  million  Americans  because  of  con- 
gressional inaction.  This  was  the  first 
time  Congress  has  failed  to  grant  a 
COLA  increase  for  disabled  American 
veterans  while  providing  COLA  adjust- 
ments for  other  Federal  beneficiaries. 
We  need  to  ensure  that  this  will  be  the 
last  time  that  happens. 

Our  veterans  and  their  survivors 
should  expect  Congress  to  provide  the 
benefits  they  justly  deserve.  Under 
H.R.  3.  the  5.4-percent  COLA  disabled 
veterans  will  receive  is  the  same  per- 
centage increase  £is  Federal  and  mili- 
tary and  Social  Security  recipients  re- 
ceived on  January  1.  1991.  The  increase 
for  veterans  will  be  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1991  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
store this  benefit  through  quick  pas- 
sage of  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  3,  the  dis- 
abled veterans  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  1991.  This  measure  provides 
for  a  5  4-percent  increase  in  benefits  to 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  their  survivors  which  is 
retroactive  to  January  1.  1991.  Of  all 
the  people  in  this  great  Nation.  I  can- 
not imagine  any  group  more  deserving 
of  our  support  than  our  disabled  veter- 
ans. 

I  have  stated  many  times  that  the 
highest  obligation  of  American  citizen- 
ship is  to  defend  this  country  In  its 
time  of  need,  and  that  this  grateful  Na- 
tion should  provide  for  those  who  are 
disabled  as  a  result  of  service  to  their 
country.  We  must  never  forget  this  ob- 
ligation. 

Accordingly,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  acted  on  this  matter  and  the 
Senate  must  act  promptly  to  ensure 
that  our  disabled  veterans  are  provided 
with  the  benefits  they  so  justly  de- 
serve. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  Important  measure 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
extremely  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. This  bill  will  raise  the  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  disabled  veterans 
and  the  survivors  of  veterans  who  have 
died  from  service-related  disabilities. 

The  bill  provides  full  compensation 
on  cost-of-living  adjustments  for  quali- 
fying veterans  and  survivors.  This 
COLA  is  necessary  and  well-deserved. 

Mr  President,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  note  that  disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors  were  the  only  recipients 
of  Federal  entitlement  programs  who 


did  not  receive  a  COLA  increase  last 
year.  I  support  Congress'  prompt  ac- 
tion here  today  to  correct  this  in- 
equity. 

Mr.  President,  veterans  and  their 
families  have  earned  our  appreciation, 
our  thanks,  and  our  enduring  gratitude 
for  their  service  to  this  country  They 
have  all  made  sacrifices  on  our  behalf, 
and  for  that,  we  are  eternally  grateful 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  responsibility  to  live  up  to  our  end  of 
the  bargain.  The  brave  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces 
and  suffered  disabling  injuries  or 
wounds  have  earned  the  support  that 
this  bill  provides. 

And  we  must  also  look  to  our  men 
and  women  currently  serving  in  Desert 
Storm.  This  bill  not  only  responds  to 
those  who  have  previously  served,  but 
also  looks  forward  to  those  who  are 
now  serving  the  United  States.  We  are 
very  proud  of  them,  and  deeply  thank- 
ful for  their  commitment  and  service 
to  this  country. 

When  we  pass  this  legislation,  we  not 
only  fulfill  our  end  of  the  deal  with 
current  veterans,  but  we  send  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  message  of  support 
to  the  men  and  women  now  in  Desert 
Storm  You  are  appreciated:  you  are 
loved:  you  have  earned  our  gratitude: 
and  we  will  take  care  of  you  when  you 
return. 

This  is  a  great  country  Mr.  Presi- 
dent And  we  owe  much  of  that  great- 
ness to  the  veterans  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Services  who  have  put  themselves  un- 
selfishly in  harm's  way.  and  often  paid 
a  high  price  for  doing  so. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  this 
legislation.  Our  veterans  have  earned 
It. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  AKAKA  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R  3.  the  Veterans 
ComiJensation  Amendments  Act  of  1991. 
passed  unanimously  by  the  House  yes- 
terday. The  meajsure  will  provide  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  and 
their  survivors  with  a  5  4-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  their  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  this  year  H  R.  3  makes 
payment  of  COLA's  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  thus  ensuring  that  no  disabled 
veteran  will  bear  the  cost  in  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  veterans  in  my 
State — and  throughout  the  Nation— are 
well  aware  that  Congress  failed  to  pass 
a  disability  compensation  COLA  bill 
prior  to  adjournment  last  year.  This 
created  an  anomalous  situation  in 
which  every  other  class  of  Federal  an- 
nuitant-including Social  Security  and 
VA  pension  recipients— now  receive 
1991  COLA'S  with  the  exception  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  This  lamentable  state 
of  affairs  exists  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  legislative  impasse  in  which  the 
compensation  COLA  was  effectively 
held  hostage  by  those  who  objected  to 
legislation  that  would  have  codified 
and  extended  agent  orange-related  ben- 
efiU. 
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I  am  glad  to  inform  Hawaii  veterans 
that  both  the  disability  COLA  and  an 
agent  orange  bill  should  be  enacted 
this  session.  As  I  understand  the  legis- 
lative situation,  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  pending,  clean  COLA  bill  today, 
and.  at  a  later  date,  perhaps  a  early  as 
next  week,  debate  and  adopt  com- 
promise legislation  on  agent  orange  re- 
cently introduced  in  both  Houses  by 
Senator  Tom  Daschle  and  Representa- 
tive SoNN^'  Montgomery. 

Mr  President,  the  gulf  conflict  re- 
minds us  once  again  of  our  duty  to  care 
for  our  Nation's  veterans.  Therefore, 
adoption  of  this  COLA  measure  could 
not  have  come  at  a  more  appropriate 
moment.  For,  unless  we  are  very,  very 
fortunate,  many  American  soldiers  are 
certain  to  be  disabled  in  the  war 
against  Iraq.  Passage  of  this  bill  will 
send  a  strong  message  to  our  men  and 
women  in  the  field  that  their  Govern- 
ment supports  their  efforts  and  will 
continue  to  care  for  "he  who  has  borne 
the  battle." 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  commend  all  in- 
volved in  working  out  this  grand  com- 
promise. Including  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  as  well  as  Representative 
Lane  Evans.  Senator  Daschle,  and 
Senator  John  Kerry,  who  have  carried 
the  ball  on  agent  orange  for  so  many 
years.  That  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  such  a  controversial  matter 
is  a  tribute  to  their  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  President.  I  yield  the 
floor 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  veterans  disabil- 
ity COLA  bill.  Since  August  the  drums 
of  war  have  beat  with  rising  clamor,  re- 
minding the  Congress  and  all  Ameri- 
cans that  our  daily  freedoms  and  the 
lifelong  rights  with  which  we  are 
blessed  in  this  country  exist  not  only 
because  of  great  leaders,  great  political 
thinkers,  and  a  freedom-loving  people 
at  home,  but  also  because  great  sac- 
rifices have  been  made  by  soldiers  at 
our  most  perilous  moments.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  insistent  clamor,  rising 
like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  to  re- 
mind him  of  his  debts  to  the  past,  was 
seemingly  drowned  out  by  the  din  of 
political  debate  at  the  closing  of  the 
last  Congress.  'Veterans  did  not  deserve 
this  cold  shoulder,  and  today's  troops 
must  be  assured  that  Congress  will  be 
more  attentive  when  they  return  home. 
Thus,  while  I  regret  congressional  inac- 
tion last  October.  I  applaud  the  speed 
with  which  the  Veterans'  Committee 
and  the  leadership  have  brought  this 
measure  before  us  in  this  Congress  I 
have  always  supported  COLA's  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  am  pleased  to  vote 
to  sustain  our  present  veterans  and  to 
reassure  those  of  the  future 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
voice  my  support  for  two  measures  be- 
fore the  Senate  regarding  disabled  vet- 


erans, namely  the  Disabled  Veterans 
Cost-of-Livlng  Adjustment  [COLA]  Act 
and  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991. 

The  COLA  bill  addresses  a  critical 
piece  of  unfinished  business  from  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  matter  of 
a  COLA  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents or  survivors  receiving  disability 
compensation.  Disabled  veterans  were 
the  only  individuals  traditionally  as- 
sured of  a  COLA  for  whom  none  was  ap- 
propriated for  this  year.  Adoption  of 
this  legislation  will  provide  those  eligi- 
ble with  a  5.4-percent  COLA,  an 
amount  equal  to  that  received  in  1991 
by  Federal  and  military  retirees  and 
Social  Security  beneficiaries,  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1991. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  3.  authored  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter].  Thanks  in  part  to  Senator 
Specter's  work,  the  COLA  issue  has 
been  disentangled  from  more  conten- 
tious matters  facing  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  made  a  priority 
item  in  the  Congress.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  COLA  legislation,  we  can  lay  to 
rest  the  unfairness  imposed  upon  our 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families. 
whose  service  to  this  country  has  not 
been  nor  will  ever  be  forgotten. 

Disabled  veterans  have  paid  a  dear 
price  in  their  service  to  our  country. 
We  owe  it  to  those  who  live  with  the 
cost  of  freedom  every  day  to  approve 
this  COLA  in  a  timely  way.  We  must 
also  assure  those  who  are  being  asked 
to  face  hostile  fire  today  that,  if  they 
are  disabled,  their  needs  will  not  be  ne- 
glected. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  for 
those  Vietnam  veterans  disabled  as  a 
result  of  their  exposure  to  agent  or- 
ange. Agent  orange,  a  herbicide  used 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  defo- 
liate large  stretches  of  forest,  is  al- 
ready recognized  as  a  cause  of  soft-tis- 
sue sarcoma.  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma, 
and  chlorance.  and  is  suspected  to  be 
the  source  of  several  other  diseases  suf- 
fered by  veterans  exposed  to  it.  Except 
for  those  veterans  diagnosed  with  those 
first  three  conditions,  troops  exposed 
to  agent  orange  and  other  herbicides 
used  in  Vietnam  are  not  eligible  for 
disability  compensation,  because  the 
connection  between  exposure  and  af- 
flictions has  not  been  established. 

For  several  years.  I  have  worked  to 
address  this  problem,  and  this  year  I 
have  once  again  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion. S.  238.  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of 
1991.  is.  I  believe,  the  long-sought-for 
compromise  putting  in  place  a  proce- 
dure for  establishing  service  connec- 
tion for  various  diseases  presumed  to 
be  linked  to  agent  orange. 

This  bill  has  a  number  of  strengths,  a 
couple  of  which  deserve  special  men- 
tion. The  first  is  that  the  studies  estab- 
lishing links  between  agent  orange  and 
diseases  suffered  by  veterans  exposed 
to  agent  orange  and  other  herbicides 
will    be    conducted    by    an    objective 


group,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  independent  research 
will  then  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  for  Veterans  Affairs,  who 
will  be  in  position  to  evaluate  the  level 
of  compensation  that  is  appropriate. 
This  formula — reliable  information  in 
the  hands  of  a  decisionmaker  whose 
concern  for  those  affected  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  past — is  in  my 
opinion  the  best  means  to  tackle  the 
agent  orange  issue. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  these  measures,  both  appro- 
priate and  long  overdue. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  we  are  proceeding  expedi- 
tiously to  the  veterans'  COLA  bill  that 
will  provide  a  5.4-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  to  oar  disabled  veterans,  ret- 
roactive to  January  1.  1991.  As  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  House 
yesterday  quickly  passed  the  identical 
companion  measure.  H.R.  3.  and  that 
the  Senate  will  follow  suit  today 

It  was  grossly  unfair  to  our  disabled 
veterans  that  their  COLA  got  derailed 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. And  it  is  only  fitting  that  this  be 
the  first  bill  signed  into  law  in  this 
102d  Congress.  Many  of  the  2.5  million 
disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors 
call  Oregon  their  home.  Throughout 
Oregon,  there  are  thousands  of  deserv- 
ing veterans  who  would  be  short- 
changed were  Congress  not  to  pass  this 
legislation.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  fiscally  respon- 
sible measure.  It  provides  for  a  routine 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  an  adjust- 
ment which  is  automatic  for  other  en- 
titlement programs. 

There  are  many  issues  confronting 
American  veterans  that  the  Congress 
must  address.  However,  none  warrants 
such  immediate  attention  as  the  COLA 
issue,  particularly  in  light  of  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  facing  so  many 
Americans  during  this  period  For 
those  who  have  risked  life  and  limb  to 
defend  our  country  and  its  ideals,  we 
must  have  compassion  and  understand- 
ing. Our  American  veterans  deserve  no 
less. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
this  measure  will  pass  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign  it  quickly.  To  the  2.5 
million  disabled  veterans,  rest  assured 
that  your  concerns  have  been  heard 
and  will  be  addressed  without  further 
delay.  I  hope  we  will  not  again  be  wit- 
ness to  such  inequity-  The  inability  of 
the  101st  Congress  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion created  substantial  hardship  for 
these  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
These  men  and  women  should  not  have 
to  wait  any  longer  for  the  compensa- 
tion they  have  earned 

Mr.  KOHL  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  3.  the  so-called  clean 
COLA  bill.  It  will  pro\-ide  a  retroactive 
cost-of-living  adjustment  of  5.4  percent 
in  rates  of  service-connected  disability 
compensation   and   in   dependency   and 
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indemnity  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans  and  their  survivors.  The 
House  haa  already  approved  this  meas- 
ure, and  with  (juick  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  President,  the  March  check 
veterans  receive  should  contain  the  In- 
creases for  January  and  February  as 
well 

This  is  t?ood  news  for  veterans,  al- 
though It  would  have  been  preferable 
to  have  passed  this  COLA  last  year.  As 
Is  well  known  by  now.  a  dispute  regard- 
ing agent  orange  prevented  consider- 
ation of  a  comprehensive  veterans  ben- 
efits package  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session.  I  am  pleased  that  we  now 
have  an  agreement  to  consider  agent 
orange  legislation.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  that  compromise, 
S.  238.  as  well  as  a  sponsor  of  S.  1,  a 
Senate  bill  which  would  provide  the 
COLA.  By  reaching  an  agreement  on 
these  two  issues,  we  have  found  a  prop- 
er way  to  continue  to  support  the 
needs  of  veterans  from  all  eras. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  war  we 
currently  find  ourselves  In.  I  think  It  Is 
very  beneficial  for  this  Congress  and 
this  country  to  be  considering  veterans 
legislation.  It  is  at  times  like  this, 
when  we  are  asking  young  men  and 
women  to  put  their  lives  and  bodies  on 
the  line  for  their  country,  that  the 
need  for  topnotch  medical  care  in  DVA 
medical  centers  becomes  most  appar- 
ent. In  times  of  peace,  we  are  often  re- 
minded by  our  veterans  of  the  commit- 
ment we  have  made  to  them.  And  I 
have  tried  to  live  up  to  that  commit- 
ment during  the  2  years  I  have  served 
in  the  Senate  by  supporting  strong 
funding  for  veterans  health  care  But 
In  times  of  wars.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  country  wakes  up  to  the  debt  we 
owe  our  warriors  I  hope  that  through 
this  conflict  we  will  forge  In  our  com- 
munities, in  our  Congress,  and  In  our 
country,  a  stronger  commitment  to 
supporting  veterans  health  care.  Veter- 
ans who  have  been  injured  while  fight- 
ing on  our  behalf  deserve  the  best  med- 
ical care  pnasslble.  and  It  is  our  job  to 
see  that  they  get  It.  The  COLA  we  con- 
sider today,  and  the  agent  orange  bill 
we  will  consider  next  week,  should  only 
be  a  small  sign  of  our  continuing  ef- 
forts on  veteran's  behalf 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  tremendous  sacrifices 
being  made  by  U.S.  troops  now  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  As  a  veteran  my- 
self. I  know  that  these  sacrifices  are 
predicated  on  an  unshakeable  belief  in 
the  values  we  hold  dear  as  a  Nation.  I 
am  proud  of  our  troops,  and  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  from  Washington  State 
presently  serving  In  the  gulf.  At  this 
time,  we  stand  united  in  prayer  for 
their  safety  and  well  being. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  as  we 
enter  the  second  week  of  war  with  Iraq, 
that  Congress  work  quickly  to  pass  a 
cost-of-llving-allowance  increase  for 
America's  veterans  disabled  during  our 
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Nation  s  past  wars.  Our  disabled  veter- 
ans made  Incredible  s^,cHfices  for  their 
country,  and  their  *acrifices  should  be 
rewarded  with  continued  care  and  ap- 
propriate compensation.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, as  we  face  the  possibility  of  a 
whole  new  generation  of  veterans,  we 
must  send  an  unequivocal  message  to 
our  troops  In  the  Persian  Gulf:  That 
they  have  our  full  support,  both  during 
and  after  the  present  conflict,  and  that 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  forgotten.  Our  mes- 
sage to  Washington  State's  veterans, 
over  594,000  men  and  women  who  served 
our  country  in  past  wars,  must  be 
equally  strong. 

I  am  proud  to  support  H.R.  3,  the 
Veterans  Compensation  Amendments. 
H.R.  3  will  increase  the  monthly  rates 
of  disability  compensation,  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation, 
by  5.4  percent,  a  full  COLA  Increase. 
This  increase  will  be  made  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1991.  when  all  other  Fed- 
eral COLA  increases  went  into  effect. 
Nothing  less  Is  deserved  by  our  veter- 
ans. Quick  consideration  and  passage 
of  this  bill  is  incumbent  on  all  of  us 
here  today 

The  failure  to  pass  a  COLA  Increase 
for  disabled  veterans  at  the  end  of  the 
lOlst  Congress,  the  result  of  con- 
troversy over  agent  orange  provisions 
contained  in  the  COLA  bill,  was  a 
grave  injustice.  In  order  to  avoid  simi- 
lar enUnglements  this  year,  and  fur- 
ther delay  the  COLA  increase,  I  have 
become  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  238, 
the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991.  This  bill 
will  establish  a  presumption  of  service- 
connection  for  diseases  found  to  be 
linked  to  agent  orange  exposure  by  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
gives  the  Secretary  greater  authority 
to  determine  such  links.  A  clean  bill 
for  agent  orange  comipensatlon  and  the 
COLA  Increase  will  ensure  quick  action 
on  both  Issues.  As  we  must  act  quickly 
to  pass  the  COLA  increase,  we  must 
also  act  to  close  this  final  and  often  di- 
visive issue  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture. I  do  not  take  that  debt  lightly.  I 
have  always  believed  that  we  should 
provide  the  highest  quality  health  care 
to  our  Nation's  veterans,  and  will 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  these 
bills  are  considered  and  passed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Our  Nations  veter- 
ans must  be  certain  of  our  unwaivering 
support. 

Mr  SARBANES  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  outline  my  reasons  for  strong- 
ly supporting  swift  passage  of  H.R  3. 
legislation  providing  a  5.4  percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  [COLA]  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  as  well  as  to  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  died  from  service-re- 
lated Injuries.  This  legislation  would 
provide  the  COLA  retroactively. 

The  lOlst  Congress  failed  to  pass  the 
COLA  due  to  an  Impasse  over  an  agent 
orange  provision.  Now  that  the  agent 


orange  elements  are  being  addressed 
separately.  Congress  must,  act  quickly 
to  provide  our  2  5  million  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  .survivors  with  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  These  veterans 
who  served  our  Nation  with  honor  have 
earned  the  respect  of  the  American 
people  and  deserve  this  increase  In 
their  benefits. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
this  legislation  earlier  this  week,  and 
now  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Senate  to 
acknowledge  our  country's  obligation 
to  its  veterans  1  praise  Senator  Cr.\.n- 
STON's  efforts  toward  this  end  and  join 
him  in  urging  expeditious  passage  of 
this  bill  to  rectify  the  inaction  of  the 
101st  Congress. 

We  must  send  an  unequivocal  mes- 
sage of  support  for  those  who  have 
fought  for  our  Nation.  At  a  moment 
when  so  many  young  Americans  risk 
injury  and  death  in  the  gulf,  now  is  the 
time  to  demonstrate  our  support  for  all 
Americans  who  serve  in  time  of  war. 
This  legislation  is  a  just  and  overdue 
tribute  to  their  sacrifice  and  service. 

Mr  PRYoR  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  Congress  is  finally 
moving'  '  ■  >■'  -'ni^fht  the  injustice  we 
commiiUi!  ..i.-t  t.iU  by  not  parsing  leg- 
islation to  give  disabled  veterans  a  5  4- 
percent  adjustment  in  their  compensa- 
tion to  reflect  the  effect  of  inflation. 

The  Senate  Democratic  leadership 
tried  to  pass  the  adjustment  last  fall 
but  was  thwarted  by  Members  con- 
cerned about  the  inclusion  of  certain 
provisions  in  the  hill  Due  to  these 
problems,  veterans  were  the  only  group 
not  to  receive  an  inflation  adjustment 
last  year.  This  was  wrong  and  it  must 
be  righted. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  group  of  more  de- 
serving Americans  than  those  who 
fought  for  America  and  in  the  process 
lost  some  aspect  of  their  health.  The 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  should  serve  to 
remind  all  of  us  of  the  incredible  sac- 
rifice our  disabled  veterans  have  made 
and  of  the  value  of  the  contribution 
they  made  to  preserve  our  democratic 
ideals  and  freedom. 

My  colleagues  who  worked  out  the 
compromise  that  allows  the  so-called 
COLA  legislation  to  go  through  Con- 
gress without  any  other  legislation  at- 
tached to  it  are  to  be  commended.  Leg- 
islation to  deal  with  important  issues 
relating  to  agent  orange  will  be  ad- 
dressed sep)arately. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  Issue.  The  dis- 
abled veterans  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment Is  one  of  the  few  Inflation  adjust- 
ments that  is  not  indexed  or  adjusted 
automatically  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
economy  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues whether  it  is  not  time  to  con- 
sider making  the  disabled  veterans  ad- 
justment automatic  also. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  owes  our  vet- 
erans community  an  apology  for  not 
completing  action  on  the  COLA  last 
fall.  Let  us  hope  that  this  untenable 
situation  never  again  occurs. 
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Finally,  let  me  honor  all  of  our  cur- 
rent veterans  and  honor  all  the  men 
and  women  serving  our  Nation  today 
who  will  be  veterans  in  the  future. 

Mr.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider H.R.  3,  the  Veterans'  Compensa- 
tion Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  Act,  I 
am  reminded  of  words  uttered  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  more  than  87  years  ago 
in  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  at  Spring- 
field. IL.  In  1903.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
stated, 

A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed  blood 
for  his  countr>'  is  ffood  enough  to  be  ifiven  a 
square  deal  afterwards 

I  believe  strongly  in  those  words,  and 
I  have  endeavored  throughout  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress  to  ensure  that  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  receive  a  "square  deal." 

Our  veterans  are  men  and  women 
who  have  given  much  of  their  selves, 
their  lives,  and  their  families'  lives  to 
our  country.  Our  Nation's  veterans 
served  in  two  world  wars,  the  Korean 
war.  Vietnam,  Grenada.  Beirut.  Pan- 
ama, and  most  recently  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  men  and  women 
may  be  disabled,  traumatized,  or  ill  in 
our  veterans'  hospitals. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  that  one  of 
the  first  pieces  of  legislation  that  the 
102d  Congress  sends  to  the  President 
will  be  the  measure  before  us.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  finally  passing  leg- 
islation that  would  give  our  veterans 
and  their  families  a  well-deserved  5.4- 
percent  cost-of-living  adjustment,  ret- 
roactive to  January  1  of  this  year.  I 
support  our  Nation's  veterans,  and  I 
support  H  R.  3.  The  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  makes  us  especially  aware  of  the 
risks  and  dangers  that  these  men  and 
women  have  taken  in  our  behalf. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  after  several  months  of 
waiting  our  veterans  are  going  to  re- 
ceive their  much  deserved  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowances,  and  that  their  COLA 
payments  will  be  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  re- 
tirement benefits  to  such  an  elite 
group  of  our  Nation's  retirees  have 
been  delayed  when  all  other  retirees  re- 
ceived their  increases  on  time. 

As  part  of  our  Armed  Forces,  Mr. 
President,  our  veterans  were  called  on 
to  put  themselves  in  great  peril,  often 
making  life-threatening  sacrifices  for 
the  safety  and  betterment  of  our  Na- 
tion It  is  the  least  we  can  do,  now  that 
they  are  retired,  to  see  that  they  re- 
ceive the  fair  and  just  benefits  they  de- 
serve. 

Even  as  I  speak,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  Nation's  young  men  and 
women  are  serving  their  country  in  the 
Middle  East.  Let  us  be  mindful  that  the 
veterans  whose  COL.^'s  we  are  author- 
izing today  have  also  served  the  United 
States  of  .America  in  foreign  lands  from 
Europe  to  Asia  to  Africa.  Vietnam,  and 
Korea,  as  well  as  Grenada  and  Panama. 

And  let  us  send  a  signal  to  our  troops 
serving  today  that  when  the  fighting  is 
over  and   they   reach   retirement   age. 


they  will  be  cared  for  by  an  appre- 
ciative nation  that  remembers  and 
honors  their  dedication  and  sacrifice. 

I  know  that  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
compromise  has  gone  into  this  bill  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  My  compliments 
to  Chairman  Cranston  and  his  staff 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  get 
this  final  version  before  us. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
examined  the  budgetary  implications 
of  H.R.  3  both  for  compliance  with 
Budget  Act  points  of  order  and  for  any 
implications  under  the  new  pay-as-you- 
go  procedures  enacted  in  last  year's 
reconciliation  bill. 

We  concur  with  the  cost  estimate 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  on  January  4,  1991,  which  states 
that.  "Since  the  compensation  cost-of- 
living  allowance  was  included  in  the 
existing  baseline,  this  bill  would  have 
no  cost  relative  to  that  baseline."  The 
spending  increases  from  the  COLA  are 
also  included  in  the  baseline  which  will 
be  used  for  measuring  changes  relative 
to  the  new  pay-as-you-go  procedures. 
Therefore,  there  are  no  Budget  Act 
points  of  order  against  this  bill  and  the 
bill  has  no  pay-as-you-go  implications, 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  which  re- 
stores a  5.4-percent  COLA  to  this  coun- 
try's veterans. 

As  we  all  know,  the  veterans  were 
singled  out  last  year  as  the  only  group 
who  did  not  receive  a  COLA  in  the  1991 
budget.  I  am  pleased  that  this  situa- 
tion is  being  resolved  at  the  earliest 
time  in  the  102d  Congress,  making  it 
retroactive  to  January  1991. 

I  have  always  favored  equal  treat- 
ment among  retirees,  be  they  disabled 
veterans,  military  retirees,  or  Social 
Security  recipients.  To  give  a  COLA  to 
any  one  group  and  not  the  others  is 
completely  unacceptable,  and  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  apology  to  the  veter- 
ans as  should  the  entire  101st  Congress. 
They  have  served  this  country  well  and 
certainly  deserve  just  treatment.  To 
have  neglected  them  during  the  budget 
process  was  intolerable. 

1  have  heard  from  many  veterans  in 
my  State  of  Idaho  on  this  issue,  a*  I 
am  sure  many  Senators  have,  and  I  ap- 
preciate their  comments  and  frank- 
ness. I  believe  all  of  us  in  Congress 
need  a  little  nudge  now  and  then  to 
keep  us  on  our  toes  and  remind  us  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  so  many  to  pro- 
tect the  freedoms  we  civilians  often 
take  for  granted.  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  this  country  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  it  in  the  past 
and  those  who  serve  it  now. 

I  am  pleased  my  colleagues  have 
agreed  to  early  passage  of  the  COLA 
legislation  so  we  may  rectify  this  un- 
fortunate situation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
"Veterans  Compensation  Rates  Cost- 
of-Living  Adjustment  Act  of  1991." 
This  important  legislation  will  provide 


a  5.4  percent  cost-of-living  adjustment 
[COLA],  retroactive  to  Januar>'  1.  1991. 
for  beneficiaries  of  service-connected 
disability  compensation  and  the  rates 
for  dependency  indemnity  compensa- 
tion [DIC]  for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans. 

It  is  outrageous  that  this  legislation 
is  even  necessary.  It  was  the  failure  of 
Congress  alone  to  do  its  Job  and  ap- 
prove the  1991  COLA  for  the  more  than 
2  million  service-connected  disabled 
American  veterans  and  DIC  bene- 
ficiaries before  the  101st  Congress  ad- 
journed. My  home  State  of  Florida  has 
the  second  highest  population  of  indi- 
viduals receiving  these  important  ben- 
efits as  well  as  more  than  100  percent 
service-connected  disabled  veterans 
than  any  other  State.  These  Florida 
veterans  are  stunned,  and  feel  genu- 
inely betrayed  that  Congress  bungled 
the  provision  of  the  1991  COLA.  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  blame  them  for  these 
feelings.  Indeed,  they  are  justified. 

As  my  colleagues  will  no  doubt  re- 
call, the  COLA  for  this  purpose  was  in- 
cluded in  a  comprehensive  veterans 
medical  benefits  bill  which  included 
provisions  associated  with  housing, 
employment,  salaries  of  VA  physicians, 
and  service-connected  designation  for 
exposure  to  agent  orange  and  ionizing 
radiation.  When  this  bill  came  to  the 
fioor.  there  was  considerable  political 
maneuvering  which  resulted  in  a  stale- 
mate, and  the  bill  was  not  even  voted 
upon. 

Attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a 
vote  on  a  clean  1991  COLA  bill  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  and 
DIC  beneficiaries.  While  I  would  rather 
have  completed  action  on  the  entire 
bill  prior  to  adjournment.  I  supported 
efforts  to  vote  on  a  clean  COLA.  But 
those  efforts  did  not  work,  and  Con- 
gress did  not  vote.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  correct  the  injustice  it  cre- 
ated by  failing  to  approve  this  COLA 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  101st 
Congress. 

If  Congress  can  grant  a  5  4-percent 
COLA  to  Federal  and  other  retirees,  it 
surely  should  have  been  able  to  take 
the  same  action  on  behalf  of  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  have  risked  their 
lives  in  the  name  of  freedom.  I  whole- 
heartedly urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  correcting  this  injustice  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislative 
initiative. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  strong  support  for 
this  bill,  which  would  remedy  a  prob- 
lem which  arose  in  the  waning  hours  of 
the  last  Congress— when  Congress  was 
unable  to  pass  a  bill  to  provide  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  disabled  veter- 
ans and  their  survivors. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  Senate  ver- 
sions of  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  take  this  up 
at  this  early  date 

There  has  been  considerable  mis- 
understanding and  posturing  about  how 
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It  came  to  pass  that  the  veterans  did 
not  j?et  their  cost-of-llvint?  adjustment, 
and  I  have  even  heard  my  name  ban- 
died about  a.s  the  lulprit.  but  I  want  to 
dispel  that  false  itnpresslon  one  more 
time. 

Last  year,  a  bill  to  provide  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  veterans  never 
came  up  In  the  Senate.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  that. 

The  first  is  that  the  bill  which  con- 
tained that  COLA  also  contained  a 
number  of  highly  objectionable,  wholly 
unnecessary,  costly,  and  burdensome 
provisions.  Efforts  were  underway  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  and  com- 
promise on  those  provisions  when  time 
ran  out 

The  problem  was  that  the  veterans 
COLA  bill  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
run-away  freight  train  to  which  all 
sorts  of  other  matters — some  worth- 
while and  others  less  so — could  be  at- 
tached. 

The  time  had  come  to  stop  the  old 
fast  freight  and  to  unload  some  of  its 
excess  baggage. 

That  la  exactly  what  happened,  but 
the  haulers  of  all  that  excess  baggage 
preferred  to  let  disabled  veterans  do 
without  their  COLA  than  to  let  the  bill 
proceed  with  only  slightly  modified 
content. 

The  second  reason  that  no  COLA  bill 
was  ever  considered  In  the  Senate  was 
because  of  action  taken  in  the  House. 

My  fine  and  longtime  friend.  Chair- 
man Sonny  Montcomkry  made  an  ear- 
nest effort  to  bring  up  a  bill  that  would 
have  contained  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment and  would  have  extended  eli- 
gibility for  V'A  medical  care  to  veter- 
ans exposed  to  agent  orange. 

I  had  pledged  my  support  for  such  a 
bill,  but  the  Senate  never  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  it.  because  a  cer- 
tain single  Congressman  rose  to  object 
to  any  consideration  of  that  measure. 

Therefore.  Mr  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  we  are  taking  up  this 
measure  at  this  time 

In  the  intervening  months,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  and  it  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  it  Is  a  good  com- 
promise— on  one  of  the  more  conten- 
tious Issues  which  hindered  our  consid- 
eration of  the  veterans"  COLA  last 
year,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  further 
agent  orange  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we  are  able 
to  take  up  this  bill  to  provide  a  COLA 
for  veterans  without  having  to  consider 
any  other  extraneous  matters, 

I  would  also  note.  Mr.  President,  that 
1  have  introduced  a  bill,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr  Dole] 
and  Senators  SPECTER.  MURKOWSKI.  and 
eight  of  our  colleagues,  that  would 
eliminate  this  kind  of  baffling  uncer- 
tainty for  veterans  In  the  future. 

My  legislation  would  provide  that 
disabled  veterans  and  their  survivors 
would  receive  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment annually — automatically — based 
on  the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 


Index,  without  Congress  having  to  pass 
this  form  of  legislation  each  year. 

This  bill  is  very  necessary  at  this 
time  in  order  to  remedy  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  of  veterans  not  having 
received  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
and  that  unfortunate  result  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. You  could  check  on  a  certain 
House  Member  for  any  future  informa- 
tion. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  Is  nec- 
essary to  see  that  veterans  never  again 
have  to  face  that  troubling  indecision 
again 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  these  days 
when  the  whole  Nation  is  united  in 
support  of  our  service  men  and  women 
who  are  giving  such  an  outstanding  ac- 
count of  themselves  In  the  gulf  con- 
flict. It  Is  particularly  timely  and  jus- 
tified for  Congress  to  take  up  legisla- 
tion that  provide  for  our  soldiers  on  ac- 
tive duty,  as  well  as  for  veterans  of 
previous  wars. 

One  shortcoming  of  our  session  that 
ended  last  October  was  the  failure  to 
pass  important  pieces  of  legislation 
that  provide  for  veterans'  care  and  for 
the  updating  of  the  tax  and  civil  relief 
provisions  of  existing  law  for  active 
duty  personnel  The  two  bills  before  us. 
H  R.  3  and  4.  rectify  some  of  these 
omissions. 

H.R.  3  makes  up  for  our  failure  to 
raise  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  rate 
during  last  fall's  session.  This  raise  is 
now  retroactive  to  .January  1.  and  ap- 
plies to  veterans  disability  compensa- 
tion, and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation. 

Mr  President,  the  last  thing  one  of 
our  service  men  or  women  should 
worry  about  while  engaged  in  combat 
in  the  gulf  area  is  tax  obligations  left 
behind.  H  R  4  provides  extensive  defer- 
rals to  ease  the  burden  on  our  service 
personnel  and  their  families  at  home 

Mr  President,  our  prompt  passage  of 
these  two  bills  is  just  a  small  token  of 
our  Nation's  well-founded  gratitude  to 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  veterans. 

Mr  McCONNELL.  Mr  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  considering  impor- 
tant legislation  to  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  their  families— the 
Veterans  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1991 

When  Congress  failed  to  provide  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents 
with  a  COLA  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  101st  Congress,  we  were  failing 
to  provide  for  some  of  our  most  deserv- 
ing citizens.  I  think  I  speak  for  all  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  regret  for  any 
difficulty  or  anxiety  we  may  have 
caused  these  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  bill  before  us  is  testament  of  the 
Senate's  commitment  to  our  vets.  By 
voting  today,  we  send  a  clear  message 
to  these  citizens — we  remember  your 
sacrifices  and  unwavering  dedication 
to  the  United  States 


As  we  follow  developments  in  Oper- 
ation Deserl^torm,  let  us  not  forget, 
Mr  F'resldent.  that  many  of  America's 
veterans  have  also  seen  the  horror  of 
combat.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
fear  and  uncertainly  of  war  Let  us 
never  forget  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  for  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
business  in  the  102d  Congress  will  be  a 
.5.4-percent  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  disabled  veterans  Disabled  veter- 
ans in  Vermont,  and  across  the  coun- 
try, were  justifiably  upset  that  a  veter- 
ans COLA  was  not  p>assed  in  the  final 
days  of  the  101st  Cfingress 

Veterans  from  all  corners  of  Vermont 
have  contacted  me  to  express  their  out- 
rage that,  in  a  year  when  other  Federal 
pensioners  received  COLA's,  veterans 
did  not.  I  want  to  work  to  maintain 
their  confidence  in  Government  and 
show  that  we  are  responsive  to  their 
needs. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  sent 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  carry  out  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  At  this  time,  their 
wellbelng  is  uncertain  and  we  can  only 
guess  when  these  troops  will  be 
brought  home  We  cannot  imagine  the 
fears  and  anxieties  that  run  through 
their  minds  at  this  time  It  is  crucial 
that  Congress  demonstrate  to  these 
troops  that  their  sacrifices  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  this  country  in  the  future 
This  can  best  be  done  by  caring  for  the 
veterans  that  have  already  given  of 
themselves  in  the  previous  wairs  and 
conflicts  that  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered into. 

I  am  hopeful  that  passage  of  this  ret- 
roactive COLA  will  be  the  first  of  many 
initiatives  in  the  102d  Congress  rec- 
ognizing the  service  of  our  veterans.  In 
the  months  ahead,  this  body  must  ad- 
dress such  i.ssues  as  agent  orange  com- 
pensation for  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  the  defoliant  while  in  Vietnam 
and  measures  strengthening  the  VA 
health  care  system,  ensuring  prompt 
and  sound  health  care  for  our  veterans. 

Mr  F'resident.  I  strongly  support  the 
passage  of  ihi.s  retroactive  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  for  disabled  veterans. 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Simpson  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  one  else  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  wishes  to  speak.  I  contacted  those 
Senators  who  had  time  reserved.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  use  floor  time.  If 
there  is  no  further  business.  I  see  that 
in  just  a  moment  nr  two  we  will  pass 
the  45  minutes  allotted  If  all  time  can 
be  yielded  back,  and  conclude  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  that  would  be  the  dis- 
position of  this  Senator. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  yields  back  any  time,  if  there 
is  any  time  left. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  1  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  PER- 
FORMING CERTAIN  ACTS  UNDER 
THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 
FOR  DESERT  SHIELD  PERSON- 
NEL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  H.R.  4. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  iH  R  4i  to  extend  the  time  for  per- 
forming: certain  acts  under  the  Internal  reve- 
nue laws  for  Individuals  performing  services 
as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  25  minutes  for  debate  on  H.R.  4. 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  form;  22'^  minutes  for  the  major- 
ity and  22''^  minutes  for  the  minority. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  time  is 
under  the  allocation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  managing  the 
piece  of  legislation  and  the  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day the  Finance  Committee  unani- 
mously approved  a  bill  to  address  a 
concern  that  may  well  be  on  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  troop*  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  a  concern  that  ought  to  be 
the  last  thing  that  they  have  to  worry 
about  at  such  a  difficult  time;  that  is. 
the  question  of  taxes. 

Tax  time  is  coming  up;  April  15  is  not 
long  off.  Can  you  imagine  a  fellow  sit- 
ting there  in  the  sand  bunker  trying  to 
remember  what  the  interest  payments 
are  on  his  home  mortgage?  Trying  to 
think  about  what  the  medical  bills 
were  that  his  family  has  incurred  in 
the  past  tax  year?  Can  you  Imagine  re- 
servists who  are  small  businessmen 
thinking  about  their  businesses  and 
the  tax  returns  they  would  have  to 
file?  You  know  there  is  no  friendly 
H&R  Block  in  any  of  those  bunkers. 
Being  able  to  address  their  own  book- 
keepers or  talk  to  their  tax  account- 
ants becomes  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do. 

So  what  you  have  here  Is  a  piece  of 
legislation  where  Senator  DOLE,  the 
Republican  leader,  and  Senator  MlTCH- 
ELX,  the  majority  leader,  have  taken  a 
very  strong  interest,  along  with  some 
70  Senators,  who  have  cosponsored  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Yesterday,  we  took  it  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  passed  it  unani- 
mously, without  an  amendment.  Yes.  I 
know  that  there  are  Members  who 
would  like  to  add  an  amendment  for 
this  and  an  amendment  for  that,  but 
we  were  able  to  get  unanimous  consent 
that  no  amendments  would  be  applica- 


ble. The  majority  leader  has  set  up  a 
task  force  to  address  the  myriad  con- 
cerns such  as  bankruptcy  questions, 
small  business  tax  filings,  and  other 
concerns  of  our  troops  involved  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  That  task  force  that  will 
be  headed  by  Senator  Glenn.  1  am  very 
pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the  task 
force  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
those  issues  that  come  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  111  do  everything  I  can  to  expedite 
their  consideration.  But  what  you  are 
seeing  before  you  now  is  a  bill  approved 
by  the  Finance  Committee  in  a  biparti- 
san way  with  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  administration.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol.  Chairman 
RosTENKOWSKi,  Speaker  Foley,  and 
majority  and  minority  Members,  have 
also  played  key  rolls  in  crafting  this 
bill  and  helping  to  move  it  forward 
quickly. 

The  bill  that  is  under  consideration 
before  the  Senate  is  a  House  bill  that  is 
identical  to  the  bill  reported  yesterday 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  Let  me  now 
describe  that  bill  and  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  to  approve  the 
bill,  without  delay,  without  lengthy 
discussion,  so  that  we  can  send  the  bill 
to  the  President  for  signature  without 
having  to  go  to  conference  or  back  to 
the  House  for  another  vote. 

With  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
facing  significant  hardship  and  great 
danger,  the  least  we  can  do  in  this  Con- 
gress is  recognize  the  major  disruption, 
the  extraordinary  disruption,  and 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  add  to  their 
concerns  and  their  problems  regarding 
whether  they  take  the  short  form  or 
the  long  fonn.  or  whether  they  prop- 
erly fill  out  their  tax  returns.  This  is 
one  example  of  determination  to  unite 
behind  our  troops. 

In  the  last  week,  war  has  broken  out 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  have  been  able  to 
work  with  the  disting-uished  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  in  both 
bodies,  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  modify 
Senator  Dole's  original  proposal  to 
take  account  of  the  outbreak  of  that 
war.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  see 
that  new  rules  make  sense  in  the  light 
of  what  we  have  done  for  veterans  of 
previous  conflicts.  We  have  tried  to  ad- 
dress the  most  immediate  concerns  of 
the  Armed  Forces  personnel  in  the  gulf 
area  relating  to  their  taxes  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  most  generous  of  treat- 
ments possible  within  the  time  limits 
and  the  budgetary  constraints  that  we 
are  facing. 

So  the  bill  before  you  is  a  result  of 
that  kind  of  effort.  Here  is  what  the 
current  law  does,  insofar  as  Armed 
Forces  are  concerned:  It  says  that  if 
they  are  in  a  combat  zone,  we  are  going 
to  suspend  their  tax  obligations,  in- 
cluding any  time  they  are  hospitalized 
abroad.  What  we  have  done  in  this  one 
is  to  say.  also,  if  they  are  hospitalized 
in    this   country,    and    they    are    then 


given  the  same  suspension.  Current  law 
provides  for  a  broad  exemption  for  all 
of  the  combat  pay  of  enlisted  personnel 
and  up  to  $500  a  month  for  officei*  in 
combat.  And  in  all  candor.  I  think 
there  are  some  Inequities  in  limiting 
officers  to  $500  per  month.  But  I  think 
those  will  have  to  be  addressed  in  the 
overall  composite  bill  which  we  will  be 
bringing  out  of  the  task  force. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senators  are 
aware  that  the  President  issued  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  designating  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  and  the  surrounding  waters 
as  a  combat  area  as  of  January  17.  That 
triggered  the  deferral  and  exclusion 
rules  that  1  have  been  describing.  But 
what  we  have  done  in  this  specific 
piece  of  legislation  is  to  go  back  to  Au- 
gust 2  to  include  Desert  Shield,  in  addi- 
tion to  Desert  Storm,  in  qualifying 
military  personnel  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  the  deferral  in  the  filing  of  their 
tax  returns  and  meeting  other  tax 
deadlines. 

There  is  another  specific  provlBion 
that  is  different  from  current  law 
which  has  been  added  to  this  bill.  In 
case  you  have  a  tax  refund,  on  April  15. 
the  interest  will  begin  to  accrue  to  the 
taxpayer  even  if  the  tax  return  claim- 
ing the  refund  is  filed  later. 

Finally,  the  bill  continues  to  pro\^de 
deferral  relief,  as  I  said,  for  those  hos- 
pitalized in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  foreign  countries. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  we  have 
all  agreed  to  hold  off  on  any  additional 
amendments  at  this  time  in  order  that 
we  can  expedite  this  bill  and  get  it 
through  the  Senate  today  and  get  it  on 
the  desk  of  the  President  tonight  or  to- 
morrow. And  then,  once  again,  we  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  do  what 
we  can  to  take  care  of  mei-itorious  pro- 
posals to  benefit  our  men  and  women 
in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  FYesident.  let  me  make  one  more 
point.  I  have  stated  that  the  bill  that 
we  passed  through  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  identical  to  the  one  that 
came  over  from  the  House  and  in  turn 
is  before  us  now.  The  reason  for  report- 
ing a  bill  out  of  committee  although 
the  House  bill  will  be  taken  up  on  the 
floor  is  that  we  have  been  now  able  to 
file  a  committee  report,  after  consider- 
ation in  the  Finance  Committee,  that  I 
think  will  give  us  important  legislative 
history,  which  will  be  helpful  in  under- 
standing and  interpreting  the  House 
bill  that  we  consider  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
approve  this  proposal  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  quorum  call  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BENTSEN  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  BENTSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
DiXON).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  Mr  I»resident.  I  allo- 
cate to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  4  minutes  under  the  time  allotted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio 

Mr  GLENN  Mr  President,  we  have 
all  been  amazed  to  watch  on  TV  the 
technology  involved  in  the  gulf  war. 
the  so-called  smart  weapons.  We  have 
been  seeing  the  Tomahawk  that  goes 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  and 
hits  a  pin  point  We  have  been  seeing 
the  Patriot  missile  intercept  the  in- 
coming ballistic  missile  with  amazing 
accuracy  the  first  time  out.  with  no  ad- 
justment, and  doing  it  with  amazing 
success. 

Mr  President,  behind  all  this  robotic 
war  are  the  men  and  women,  the  people 
who  are  over  there,  who  are  in  harm's 
way  and  who  will  be  more  and  more  In 
harm's  way  aa  the  air  war  continues 
and  as  we  see  it  end  undoubtedly  in  a 
ground  conflict  on  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  high  technology  has  yet  to  be  ex- 
hibited, but  no  one  thinks  this  tech- 
nology will  prevent  there  being  an  in- 
crease in  casualties  when  the  ground 
war  occurs. 

It  is  our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf 
to  whom  this  legislation  Is  addressed, 
those  people  who  are  over  there  on  the 
ground,  in  the  air.  and  afloat  wherever 
they  may  serve,  and  we  shall  play  fair 
with  them  while  they  are  there. 

So  I  rise  to  strongly  support  this  bill 
as  legislation  which  provides  well  de- 
served benefits  to  our  men  and  women 
serving  in  Desert  Shield,  and  in  Desert 
Storm,  the  aftermath  of  Desert  Shield, 
over  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  that  this 
bill  Includes  not  only  the  full  6  months 
suspension  In  Federal  income  tax  filing 
proposed  in  S  203  that  I  introduced  on 
January  14.  but  it  also  adds  two  other 
Important  provisions.  These  two  a'-e 
payment  of  interest  on  tax  refunds,  and 
the  continuation  of  suspension  of  the 
filing  deadline  for  those  members  who 
are  hospitalized  in  the  United  States 
because  of  combat  wounds. 

We  hope  the  people  who  have  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  provision  are  indeed 
kept  to  a  bare  minimum,  but  that  is 
probably  wishful  thinking  on  our  part 

I  note  that,  on  January  14,  I  also  in- 
troduced S    199.  which  provides  for  ex- 


clusion of  all  Federal  income  tax  for 
enlisted  personnel,  and  for  exclusion  of 
the  first  $2,000  per  month  for  commis- 
aloned  officers,  of  comp)ensat)nn  real- 
ized while  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Current  law.  passed  during  the  Viet- 
nam era.  provides  for  exclu.sion  of  all 
such  enlisted  comix-nhation  from  taxes, 
but  exclusion  of  only  the  first  S500  per 
month  for  commissioned  officers.  I 
elected  to  boost  the  $500  amount  up  to 
$2,000  per  month  in  S.  199  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  effects  of  inflation  and  the 
reduction  in  buying  power  of  the  dollar 
since  the  original  legislation  was 
passed. 

So  we  will  have  to  address  that  one 
later  on.  I  understand  the  reason  that 
this  provision  was  not  included  in  this 
legislation,  and  I  certainly  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Senator  Bentsen 
and  the  Finance  Committee  as  they  ad- 
dress S.  199  as  a  separate  but  closely 
related  issue  to  the  bill  we  are  address- 
ing today. 

As  the  Senator  mentioned  earlier,  we 
do  have  a  committee  that  is  working 
on  additional  matters  that  we  will  be 
putting  in  legislation.  I  assure  the  peo- 
ple over  there  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
we  will  be  addressing  the  other  matters 
later  on. 

Mr  President,  I  compliment  Senator 
Bemtsen  and  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  on  the  expeditious 
and  highly  competent  way  they  have 
marked  up  and  moved  the  tax  filing  ex- 
tension bill  to  the  floor  for  passage.  I 
have  high  confidence  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  recognize  the  validity 
and  time  sensitivity  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  yield  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr  President.  I  allo- 
cate 5  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished    Senator     from     Massachu- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recogTiized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I 
strongly  support  this  effort  to  provide 
relief  from  some  of  the  tax  burdens  and 
tax  deadlines  as  they  apply  to  our 
forces  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
I  commend  the  Finance  Connmittee  for 
expediting  the  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  exclusion  of  combat  pay  from  in- 
come tax  is  eminently  justified  It  is 
said  there  is  no  atheist  in  the  foxholes. 
There  should  be  no  taxpayers,  either. 

I  hope  that  we  will  treat  this  meas- 
ure as  a  downpayment  on  additional  re- 
lief to  come  for  our  service  personnel 
overseas  and  for  their  families  here  at 
home. 

One  of  our  first  priorities  should  be 
to  restore  the  traditional  balance  be- 
tween officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
with  respect  to  the  tax  exclusion.  The 
current  $500  a  month  ceiling  on  the  ex- 
clusion applicable  to  combat  pay  Is  out 


of  date  The  ceiling  was  set  at  $200  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  and  was  raised  to 
its  current  level  of  $500  as  of  January  1, 
1966.  during  the  Vietnam  war  Adjusted 
for  inflation,  the  level  would  be  $2,100 
today . 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  the 
hardships  caused  by  the  massive  callup 
of  Reserves  to  active  duty  Over  160.000 
members  of  the  Reserves  have  been  ac- 
tivated since  August,  when  the  crisis  in 
the  gulf  began.  This  past  weekend. 
FYesident  Bush  signed  an  Executive 
order  authorizing  an  increase  in  this 
number  of  360,000 

The  sudden  conversion  from  civilian 
to  military  life  is  a  difficult  transition 
that  Is  creating  significant  hardships 
for  thou.sanils  of  families  across  the 
country  Inevitably,  they  face  the  lone- 
liness of  separation.  They  must  deal 
with  the  fear  of  injury  or  death  for 
their  loved  ones  in  the  war  We  should 
do  all  we  can  to  see  that  these  inevi- 
tAble  burdens  are  not  compounded  by 
unnecessary  financial  and  other  hard- 
shipNs  on  the  homefront 

A  longstanding  system  of  protections 
for  Reserve  families  is  contained  in 
current  law  But  the  last  major  reserve 
callup  took  place  30  years  ago  during 
the  Berlin  crisis,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  many  of  these  protections  are 
now  obsolete  or  less  effective  than  they 
should  be 

Last  week.  I  visited  the  family  sup- 
port centers  at  W'estover  Air  Force 
Base.  Fort  Devens.  and  Hanscom  Air 
Force  Base,  and  met  with  members  of  a 
family  support  group  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Military  Reservation  on  Cape 
Cod  In  those  visits  it  was  clear  the 
current  system  is  failing  these  military 
families  in  many  serious  respects  It  is 
not  providing  the  protections  that  our 
reservists  need,  and  it  is  not  offering 
families  the  protections  they  deserve. 

In  visits  to  family  support  centers  in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  it  is  clear 
the  current  system  is  failing  these 
military  families  in  many  serious  re- 
spects. It  is  not  providing  the  protec- 
tions that  our  reservists  need,  and  it  is 
not  offering  families  the  protections 
they  deserve. 

Current  law  provides  a  service  mem- 
ber's family  with  protection  against 
eviction  or  harassment  by  a  landlord. 
But  because  this  law  has  not  changed 
in  25  years,  that  protection  is  available 
only  if  the  family's  rent  is  no  more 
than  $150  a  month.  The  limit  may  have 
provided  reasonable  protection  in  1966, 
but  it  provides  far  too  little  in  1991.  We 
need  to  increase  the  rent  ceiling  sig- 
nificantly, to  provide  protection  at 
least  comparable  to  what  it  has  been  In 
the  past.  Reservists  fighting  to  force 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait  should 
not  have  to  wonder  whether  their  fami- 
lies are  being  forced  from  their  homes 
in  the  United  States. 

Second,  we  should  relieve  the  burden 
of  education  loans  and  expenses  for  Re- 
serve families.  At  the  very  least,  pay- 
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ment  of  education  loans  should  be  de- 
ferred for  all  soldiers  fighting  in  the 
gulf.  Reservists  who  have  been  called 
to  duty  in  midsemester  should  have 
their  tuition  refunded.  Those  who  have 
interrupted  their  lives  and  their  edu- 
cations to  fight  for  their  country 
should  have  full  relief  from  these  fi- 
nancial burdens. 

Third,  we  must  provide  more  effec- 
tive health  care  options  for  Reserve 
families.  Many  of  these  families  have 
already  shifted  from  their  private  sec- 
tor health  plans  to  CHAMPUS  the  mili- 
tary health-care  system. 

Under  current  law.  they  have  the  op- 
tion to  continue  on  their  employer- 
based  health  plan,  if  they  agree  to  pay 
the  premiums  or  if  their  employer  vol- 
unteers to  carry  them  in  the  plan,  as 
some  employers  are  doing,  and  I  com- 
mend these  employers  for  this  con- 
tribution they  are  making. 

While    CHAMPUS    provides    satisfac- 


ing  military  family  support  services. 
The  reforms  that  I  have  suggested  will 
help  accommodate  this  new  demand  by 
expanding  both  the  availability  and  the 
geographic  coverage  of  these  services. 

Fifth,  we  must  ensure  that  when  re- 
servists complete  their  active  duty 
service,  they  are  able  to  return  to  their 
civilian  lives  as  easily  as  possible. 

To  assure  this  goal,  the  Veterans'  Re- 
employment Rights  Act.  a  World  War 
II  statute,  must  be  updated  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  1990's.  Its  coverage 
should  include  temporary,  as  well  as 
full-time,  employees.  It  should  require 
employers  to  provide  reasonable  re- 
training for  returning  reservists.  And 
it  should  insist  that  employers  make 
reasonable  accommodations  for  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Finally,  we  must  offer  some  protec- 
tions to  reservists  who  return  to  find 
that  their  jobs  have  vanished  because 
of  the    recession.    At   a   minimum,    we 


tory   coverage   for  some   reserve  fami-     should   extend   health   coverage   for   60 


lies,  many  others  would  prefer  to  re- 
main on  their  employer-provided  plan 
if  they  can  afford  to  do  so.  in  order  to 
reduce  the  disruption  of  this  health 
care. 

To  avoid  this  disruption,  we  should 
offer  reservists  the  option  of  retaining 
their  employer-based  health  plan  in 
lieu  of  receiving  military  health  care 
under  CHAMPUS.  Rather  than  forcing 
families  or  businesses  to  bear  the  cost, 
it  is  reasonable  to  ask  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  pay  the  premiums  on  the 
reservist's  employer-based  plan,  since 
the  Department  will  be  spared  the  cost 
of  the  CHAMPUS  coverage. 

This  reform  will  insulate  reserve 
families  from  unnecessary  medical 
risks,  the  inevitable  disruption  of  care, 
and  the  frequent  administrative  head- 
aches of  shifting  health  coverage  for 
what  all  of  us  hope  will  be  a  very  brief 
period  of  military  service. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  family  supp>ort  services  for  re- 
servists. 

Many  reserve  families  are  unable  to 
obtain  access  to  military  child  care 
centers,  counseling,  and  other  support 
services  because  they  live  too  far  from 
a  military  base,  or  because  the  avail- 
able services  are  already  over-sub- 
scribed. 


days  after  discharge,  and  provide  job 
and  transition  assistance  to  these  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

Since  the  first  days  of  the  Republic 
when  the  Minuteman  began  Americas 
fight  for  independence,  we  have  relied 
on  citizen  armies  to  defend  our  free- 
doms and  to  oppose  tryanny.  Our  na- 
tional security  has  always  relied  on  the 
willingness  of  American  men  and 
women  to  answer  their  country's  call 
to  arms. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  ensure  that 
the  families  of  these  courageous  men 
and  women  are  protected  from  disrup- 
tion and  hardship  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  Our  Armed  Forces  fight- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf  should  not  have 
to  wonder  whether  their  families  are 
adequately  cared  for  at  home. 

The  reforms  that  I  have  outlined  are 
only  a  partial  list  of  the  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  this  important  obli- 
gation. The  private  sector  clearly  has  a 
role  to  play  as  well.  I  am  pleased  to 
note,  for  example,  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  is  encouraging  local 
bar  organizations  across  the  country  to 
make  legal  services  available  on  a  pro 
bono  basis  to  military  families. 

Many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
of  Congress  are  committed  to  achiev- 
ing  these   reforms,   and  we   intend  to 


To  relieve  these  problems,  we  need  to     work    closely   with    the   Congressional 


make  family  support  services  more  ac- 
cessible to  reserve  families.  Needed  re- 
forms should  include  vouchers  for  child 
care  expenses  and  increased  funding  for 
school  counseling. 

We  should  also  supplement  military 
family  support  services  by  grants  to 
appropriate  nonprofit  organizations, 
such  as  the  Red  Cross.  And  we  should 
provide  effective  outreach  programs  to 
guarantee  that  families  have  access  to 
food  stamps  and  other  benefits  for 
which  they  are  eligible. 

The  sudden  addition  of  360.000  reserv- 
ists to  the  2,000.000  active  duty  person- 
nel is  placing  a  heavy  burden  on  exist- 


Budget  Office  and  the  administration 
to  refine  these  and  other  projxjsals  and 
achieve  them  in  the  most  cost-effective 
way. 

As  we  meet  with  families  in  our 
States  in  the  days  ahead,  we  must  do 
all  we  can  to  understand  their  needs 
and  help  them  deal  with  the  burdens 
they  face.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  others  in  Congress  to  see  that  any 
reforms  which  require  legislative  ac- 
tion are  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  issue  of 
taxation    of    members    of    the    Armed 


Forces  during  war  time  periods  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMORANDL'M 

JA.VVARY  24.  1991 
To  Honorable  EdwEird  M.  Kennedy 
From:  Louis  Alan  Talley.  Research  Analyst 

in  Taxation.  Economics  Division. 
Subject:  Taxation  of  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  During  Wartime  Periods 

This  memorandum  examines  Federai  tax 
treatment  of  military  compensatiori  during 
wartime  President  Bush  on  January  21 
siiirned  Executive  Order  1277,  which  des- 
ignates the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  combat  zone 
This  designation  Is  effective  as  of  January 
17.  1991.  and  continues  in  affect  until  termi- 
nated by  the  President 

Members  of  the  U.S  Armed  Forces  gen- 
erally have  the  same  liability  for  paying 
Federal  income  tax  a*  other  residents  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Their  pay. 
whether  earned  overseas  or  within  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  fully  taxable  However,  there 
are  several  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  which  provide  special  tax  advan- 
tag-es  to  those  that  serve  in  the  military, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  determina- 
tion of  "gross  income."  For  example,  sub- 
sistence allowance  and  the  quarters  fur- 
nished to  commissioned  officers,  chief  war- 
'•ant  officers,  or  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  amounts  received  by  themi 
as  commutation  of  quarters,  are  not  Included 
in  taxable  income  In  addition,  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  income  tax  law  m  1918,  for 
those  in  combat  ail  or  portions  of  military 
pay  have  been  exempt  from  taxation  during 
periods  of  war. 

Under  present  tax  law.  specific  amount*  of 
compensation  received  in  the  Armed  Forces 
for  any  month  during  any  part  of  which  the 
member  served  in  a  combat  zone  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income.  In  the  case  of  en- 
listed personnel  the  exclusion  applies  to  the 
entire  compensation  for  the  spescified 
months.  For  commissioned  officers  the  ex- 
clusion applies  to  $500  a  month  for  service  in 
a  combat  zone  In  both  cases,  the  exclusion 
applies  to  prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing 
in  action.  There  is  no  comptu^ble  provision 
under  present  tax  law  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  civilian  employees  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment or  contractors  serving  in  a  combat 
zone.  However,  disability  income  received  by 
individuals  for  injuries  received  as  a  result 
of  a  terrorist  attack  while  the  individual  was 
performing  services  as  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  outside  the  United  States  is 
excludable  from  gross  income, 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  OVERVIEW 
World  War  1 

The  first  tax  exclusion  of  military  pay  wag 
provided  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  (P  L  264. 
65th  Cong  I  in  response  to  World  War  1  That 
-Act  provided  that  salary  or  compensation  up 
to  $3,500  received  from  the  United  States  by 
active  military  or  naval  personnel  be  ex- 
cluded from  Federai  taxation.  This  exclusion 
was  repealed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921 
(P.L.  98.  67th  Cong  >  as  of  January  1.  1921.  so 
that  a  member  of  the  armed  ser\-ices  was  not 
entitled  to  the  exemptions  for  salary  re- 
ceived between  January  1.  1921,  and  March  3. 
1921.  the  date  on  which  World  War  I  was  de- 
clared to  be  at  an  end. 

H'otW  War  II 

It  was  not  until  World  War  D  that  a  tax  ex- 
emption was  provided  once  again  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  Under  the  Revenue 
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Act  of  1942  >V  L  7S3.  Tllh  Connf  i  an  exclusion 
waa  provUlpJ  only  ui  those  persons  below  the 
grade  of  commlsaloned  officer  serving  In  the 
mlUtJiry  or  naval  forces  during  the  war  The 
exclusion  from  gross  Income  was  for  salary 
or  compensation  for  active  service  and  could 
not  exct^ed  J2A0  for  a  single  person  A  1300  ex- 
clusion was  provided  to  a  married  person  or 
the  head  of  a  family 

In  1M8  this  provision  was  substantially  lib- 
eralized The  Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of 
1943  (PL  68.  78th  Cong  )  broadened  the  provi- 
sion to  allow  all  members  of  the  military  or 
naval  forces  (enlisted  personnel  and  commis- 
sioned officers  I  of  the  United  States  perform- 
ing active  service  in  such  forces  during  the 
war  (subsequently  extended  to  compensation 
received  prior  to  January  1.  1949),  or  a  citi- 
zen or  resident  of  the  United  States  who  was 
a  member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
any  of  the  other  United  Nations  on  active 
duty,  to  exclude  so  much  of  compensation  as 
did  not  exceed  $1,500  annually  from  gross  In- 
come 

The  provision  was  further  amended  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1945  (P.L.  214.  79th  Cong.) 
Under  the  amended  provision  all  active  serv- 
ices pay  received  by  enlisted  personnel  (In- 
stead of  the  $1,500  allowable  under  prior  lawi 
after  December  31.  1940,  until  the  end  of  the 
war  was  to  be  excluded  from  taxable  Income. 
The  Act  also  provided  refunds  for  any  over- 
p&yments  of  tax  on  Income  from  active-serv- 
ice pay.  The  $1,500  exclusion  from  gross  In- 
come was  continued  for  commissioned  per- 
sonnel for  taxable  years  after  December  31, 
1942.  and  until  the  war  was  terminated. 
Korean  Conflict 

With  the  commencement  of  the  Korean 
War  a  Federal  tax  exclusion  for  military  per- 
sonnel was  once  again  adopted  In  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1950  (PL  814.  81st  Cong.)  Under 
that  Act  specific  amounts  of  compensation 
received  for  active  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  for  any  month  during  any  p>art  of 
which  the  member  served  In  a  combat  zone 
could  be  excluded  from  gross  Income  The 
Act  provided  two  definitions:  (U  the  term 
"commissioned  officer"  does  not  Include  a 
commissioned  warrant  officer,  and  (2)  a 
"combat  zone"  Is  any  area  which  the  Presi- 
dent by  Executive  order  designates  as  an 
area  In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  or  have  engaged  In  combat  In 
the  case  of  enlisted  personnel  the  exclusion 
applied  to  the  entire  compensation  for  the 
specified  months  In  the  case  of  commis- 
sioned officers  the  exclusion  applied  to  the 
first  $200  a  month 

The  following  year  the  exemption  was 
modified  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  iP  L 
183.  82nd  cong  )  The  previous  exclusion  ap- 
plied to  services  performed  after  June  24. 
1950.  and  prior  to  January  1.  1962  Under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951  the  exclusion  was  ex- 
tended for  a  two-year  period  such  that  the 
new  termination  date  was  set  at  January  1. 
1954  The  date  combat  was  considered  to  have 
commenced  was  set  at  June  25.  1950.  Addi- 
tionally, the  exemption  was  extended  to  In- 
clude compensation  received  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  while  hospitalized  as  a  re- 
sult of  wounds,  disease,  or  Injury  Incurred 
while  serving  in  a  combat  zone.  The  exclu- 
sion waa  again  extended  by  the  Technical 
Changes  Act  of  1953  (PL  287.  83rd  Cong.) 
until  January  1.  1955.  Combat  activities  In 
the  Korean  War  were  declared  terminated  by 
Executive  order  effective  January  31.  1955 

A  related  development  occurred  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951.  Under 
that  Act  a  new  section  was  added  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  providing  that  no  In- 
come taxes  h«  Imposed  on  a  member  of  the 


Armed  Forces  who  dies  while  serving  in  a 
combat  zone  or  as  a  result  of  wounds,  dis- 
ease, or  Injury  incurred  while  so  serving  As 
such,  the  Act  provides  that  no  taxes  are  due 
the  year  of  the  service  person  s  death  or  any 
taxable  year  ending  on  or  after  the  first  day 
served  after  June  24,  1950  The  section  has 
been  amended  and  extended  but  remains  sub- 
stantially unchanged  and  can  be  found  In  the 
current  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  as  sec- 
tion 682. 

Vietnam  War 

By  Executive  order  the  President  des- 
ignated Vietnam  and  adjacent  waters  as 
combat  areas  effective  January  1.  1964  Thus, 
members  of  the  armed  services  were  eligible 
for  the  tax  exclusion  In  the  same  amounts  as 
during  the  Korean  War  under  section  112  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

A  law  entitled  Armed  Forces— Combat  Pay 
Exclusion.  Public  Law  89-739.  was  enacted;  It 
raised  the  amount  of  the  exclusion  for  com- 
missioned officers  (l-om  $200  a  month  to  $500 
a  month  for  service  in  a  combat  zone  after 
December  31.  1965.  The  primary  purpose  of 
this  Increase  was  to  restore  the  traditional 
balance  between  the  combat  pay  exclusion 
for  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men 
I  senior  noncommissioned  officers).  House  Re- 
port No  2270  stated. 

•When  these  exemptions  were  last  re- 
vised—during the  Korean  confllct^lt  was  In- 
tended that  the  exemption  would  benefit 
commissioned  and  senior  noncommissioned 
officers  on  an  approximately  equal  basis. 
However,  the  seven  military  pay  raises 
which  have  been  enacted  since  the  exemp- 
tions were  last  revised  have  upset  the  in 
tended  balance.  Currently,  some  senior  non- 
commissioned officers  receive  approximately 
$500  completely  exempt  from  tax 

"This  bill  would  raise  the  combat  pay  tax 
exemption  for  commissioned  officers  to  $500 
per  month  Your  committee  believes  that 
this  Increase  would  restore  the  traditional 
balance  t>etween  the  combat  pay  exclusion 
for  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men 
The  bill  will  also  remove  any  possible  tax 
impediment  to  the  acceptance  of  battlefield 
commissions  by  eligible  enlisted  personnel  " 

The  Treasury  Department  amended  regula- 
tions in  November  of  1970  which  extended  the 
combat  zone  tax  benefits  to  military  person- 
nel serving  outside  Vietnam  who  di  provide 
direct  support  for  military  operations  In 
that  country  or  (2)  qualify  for  "hostile  fire 
pay"  such  as  those  who  served  in  Cambodia 
or  Laos.  Thus,  under  the  amended  regula 
tions  those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
ceived the  same  Income  tax  exclusion  avail- 
able to  personnel  In  a  designated  combat 
zone 

U  S  S.  Pueblo 

Public  Law  91-236.  enacted  April  24.  1970. 
provides  that  members  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.S.S  Pueblo  who  were  detained  by  North 
Korea  are  to  be  treated  for  purposes  of  the 
United  States  tax  laws  as  if  they  had  served 
in  a  presidentlaily  designated  combat  zone 
during  the  period  of  their  detention  by  North 
Korea 

Per  nan  Gulf  War 

Executive  Order  1277,  signed  on  January  21. 
designates  the  Persian  Gulf  Area  as  a  com- 
bat zone  In  accordance  with  law.  enlisted 
personnel  will  be  exempt  from  Federal  In- 
come tax  while  serving  in  the  combat  zone 
The  exclusion  Is  limited  to  $500  per  month 
for  commissioned  officers  Income  tax  re- 
turns by  both  enlisted  and  commissioned 
personnel  are  not  due  until  180  days  after  de- 
parture from  the  war  region  During  this  pe- 
riod all  interest  and  penalties  will  be  waived 


In  the  event  of  death  In  the  combat  zone,  tax 
liability  b<Tlh  for  the  year  of  death  and  the 
prior  tax  year  are  waived 

INFLATION  ADJUSTMENT 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  forgoing  legisla- 
tive history,  the  periods  of  exclusion  of  mili- 
tary pay  from  Federal  taxation  have  oc- 
curred only  during  actual  times  of  combat. 
The  legislative  history  also  shows  a  limit 
has  generally  t>een  applied  in  the  case  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  armed  services 
You  have  requested  that  we  adjust  the  $500 
per  month  exclusion  available  to  commis- 
sioned officers  by  use  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  All  Urban  Con.sumers  (CPI-U).  The 
CPI-U  is  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  The  $500 
exclusion  was  provided  for  income  earned 
after  December  31.  1965  To  update  this  exclu- 
sion, the  CPI  U  Index  numbers  for  .January 
1966  and  December  1990  were  used  If  so  ad 
justed,  the  exclusion  would  be  $2,104  per 
month. 

Mr  BENTSEN  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  ancj  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  MCCAIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MCCAIN  Mr  President.  I  Uke 
the  floor  to  support  this  legislation.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  it  provides 
tax  relief  for  Desert  Shield  personnel, 
that  they  will  not  have  to  file  income 
tAX  for  6  months  after  leaving  the  thea- 
tre of  operation,  there  is  no  interest  or 
penalty  on  back  taxes;  they  will  also 
receive  Interest  on  tax  refunds  if  hos- 
pitalized; and  taxes  will  not  be  due 
until  6  months  after  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  serious  con- 
cerns about  one  provision  in  this  bill, 
and  I  am  glad  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  is  here. 
That  concerns  the  officers'  combat  pay 
as  tax  exempt  only  to  a  level  of  $500 
and  enlisted  pay  is  totally  exempt— is 
my  understanding  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  this  legislation  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  who  knows 
full  well  the  rigors  of  combat  and  the 
financial  sacrifices  that  have  to  be 
made,  not  only  by  those  individuals, 
but  by  their  families  at  home 

But.  Mr  President.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  officers'  combat  pay  exemp- 
tion has  not  been  adjusted  for  nearly  20 
years  of  inflation.  If  we  took  inflation 
into  consideration,  this  exemption 
would  be  well  over  $1,000.  I  also  would 
like  to  point  out  that  my  understand- 
ing is  that  the  average  enlisted  pay  is 
roughly  $15,000  a  year  Of  course  that 
would  translate  Into  over  $1,000  a 
month  exemption  for  enlistees. 
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We  clearly  expect  more  of  our  offi- 
cers. They  are  leaders.  They  have  cer- 
tain benefits  that  enlisted  do  not.  But 
in  this  case  I  strongly  suggest  that  we 
need  to  rapidly  make  some  adjustment 
in  the  officers'  combat  pay  exemption. 

I  understand  that  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  no  amend- 
ments are  in  order.  In  fact.  I  would  not 
have  proposed  an  amendment  until  I 
had  heard  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  who 
clearly  has  a  deep  understanding  and 
commitment  on  this  issue. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  he.  perhaps,  could 
give  us  some  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona we  were  treating  him  as  a  man- 
ager for  purposes  of  managing  time  on 
his  side.  There  are  14  minutes  left.  We 
will  have  to  charge  the  question  and 
answer  period  to  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  is  recognized 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  to  keep  it  as  short  as  I  can.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  is  ab- 
solutely right.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  I  cited  that  problem  in  my 
opening  comments.  Senator  Gle.N'n  was 
also  referring  to  it. 

The  reason  we  could  not  address  the 
problem  in  this  bill  is  that  if  you  get 
over  the  $50  million  mark,  then  you  get 
into  a  procedural  question  in  the  House 
that  would  have  delayed  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill. 

The  point  the  Senator  has  raised  we 
are  very  aware  of.  It  will  be  addressed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  But  in  trying  to 
get  this  bill  through,  expedited,  and 
put  it  in  force,  the  issue  was  not  ad- 
dressed in  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  my  full  intention  as  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  address  it 
early  on  and.  whatever  we  do.  to  make 
it  retroactive  to  take  care  of  thai  kind 
of  situation. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force  created  by  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Glenn  of  Ohio  has  great  con- 
cern over  the  same  issue.  W'e  will  be 
working  expeditiously  on  it.  and  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  commenting  on 
it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  make  one  fur- 
ther comment.  Having  served  in  the 
House  for  4  years.  I  have  seen  from 
time  to  time  that  rule  vitiated  by  the 
House  for  certainly  less  compelling 
reasons  But  I  respect  the  decision  of 
the  chairman  and  his  commitment  to 
address  this  issue  as  soon  as  possible. 
That  is  certainly  sufficient  to  me.  He 
has  always  been  a  man  of  his  word. 

I  repeat,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee clearly  appreciates  the  hard- 
ships that  are  being  endured  by  officers 
as  well  as  enlisted.  I  appreciate  his 
commitment,  but  I  will  say  again,  peo- 
ple  all    over   America,   wives,   depend- 


ents, family  members,  will  be  watching 
very  carefully  in  hopes  we  will  redress 
this  inequity  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  legislation 
through  in  such  rapid  fashion.  I  know 
we  will  pass  this  immediately,  and  it 
will  send  another  signal  to  the  men  and 
women  in  this  combat  zone,  participat- 
ing in  Desert  Shield,  that  we  fully  sup- 
port them  in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BENTSEN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DKON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suspend  the 
present  order  of  business  to  permit  me 
to  proceed  as  in  morning  business  for 
10  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
tion of  several  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ddcon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  261,  S.  262. 
and  S.  263  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

Mr.  GRASSLE"i'.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ddcon ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  so  promptly.  Now  that  Desert 
Shield  has  become  Desert  Storm,  it  is 
even  more  important  that  we  amend 
section  7508  of  the  Tax  Code  so  that  our 
Government  does  not  profit  from  the 
inability  of  these  men  and  women  to 
file  timely  tax  returns. 

President  Bush's  designation  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  theater  as  a  combat  zone 
automatically  extends  the  tax  filing 
deadline  and  suspends  the  accrual  of 
any  tax  interest  and  penalties  for 
Desert  Storm  personnel  until  6  months 
after  the  end  of  their  combat  service. 
However,  men  and  women  who  served 
in  Desert  Shield  before  it  became 
Desert  Storm  may  not  qualify  for  this 
relief. 

Moreover,  if  the  service  man  or 
woman  is  owed  a  refund,  as  is  the  case 
for  as  many  as  70  percent  of  our  Desert 
Storm  troops,  section  7508  does  not 
provide  for  any  interest  until  a  return 
is  actually  filed.  Thus,  if  a  return  is  de- 


layed because  of  the  rigors  of  Desert 
Storm  combat,  the  Government  has 
the  use  of  the  soldier's  money  interest 
free.  Clearly,  this  is  not  appropriate. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced 
last  week  and  which  is  before  us  today 
provides  for  interest  on  refunds  paid  to 
Desert  Shield  or  Desert  Storm  person- 
nel and  their  spouses  as  of  April  15.  if 
their  returns  are  filed  within  a  180-day 
grace  period  after  their  tour  of  duty 
ends. 

Finally,  this  relief  is  extended  to  sol- 
diers hospitalized  within  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  their  service  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  with  a  maximum 
grace  period  of  5  years. 

This  legislation  is  plain  common 
sense.  Our  men  and  women  in  the 
Saudi  desert  have  more  important 
things  to  worry  about  than  compiling 
records,  meeting  paperwork  deadlines, 
or  being  penalized  by  the  country  they 
are  serving. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
send  an  important  signal  of  support  to 
our  soldiers  and  their  families.  I  am 
pleased  that  it  will  be  enacted  quickly. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  first 
and  foremost,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  the  gulf.  I  suggest 
to  you  and  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  this  vote  on  extending  the  tax  fil- 
ing deadlines  for  our  forces  in  the  gulf 
is  an  important  statement  of  our  sup- 
port for  their  efforts. 

On  January  12.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  expressed  its  support  for 
the  President  and  the  policy  he  is  pur- 
suing in  the  gulf.  The  President's  pol- 
icy, which  we  supported  with  our  votes. 
is  directed  at  maintaining  an  emerging 
world  order  based  on  a  rule  of  law 
where  the  superior  force  of  a  nation 
will  not  determine  its  interactions 
with  its  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  measure  is 
less  lofty,  we  can  do  something  ver>' 
specific  for  our  troops  today.  By  ex- 
tending the  tax  filing  deadlines,  we  can 
take  a  concrete  action  which  assists 
our  forces  and  their  families.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  act  will,  in  a  ver>'  personal 
and  positive  way.  affect  each  of  our 
troops  in  the  gulf  and  express  our  sup- 
port for  their  service  to  our  countrj*. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  disrupted 
lives,  families,  and  careers  with  this 
call  to  service.  The  least  we  can  do  is 
show  our  support.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  troops  and  sup- 
port this  measure. 

DESERT  STORM  TAX  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
when  this  Nation  is  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  Ameri- 
cans feel  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  and 
gratitude  to  the  young  men  and  women 
whose  lives  are  on  the  line  as  part  of 
the  Desert  Storm  operation.  They  face 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the 
days  ahead  and  it  is  important  that 
they  know  the  American  people  are 
fully  behind  them. 
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The  letrlslatlon  we  consider  today  is  a 
modest   yet  important  effort    to  assist 
them  in  belnjr  secure  with  the  knowl 
edKe    that    their    tax    obligations    are 
being  taken  care  of. 

For  [)ersonnel  who  have  served  in 
this  operation  going  back  to  August  2. 
with  the  beginning  of  Desert  Shield 
this  legislation  suspends  until  180  days 
after  the  leave  the  operation  the  time 
for  which  tax  return  information  is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  In  addition,  11  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  Interest  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  re- 
funds that  are  owed  from  the  date  their 
return  is  otherwise  required  to  be  filed. 
Finally,  this  legislation  expands  the 
filing  date  extensions  to  personnel  who 
leave  the  Desert  Storm  operation  but 
are  confined  to  hospitals  in  the  United 
States. 

I  traveled  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  Novem- 
ber and  in  December  and  there  I  met 
with  a  great  many  American  service 
men  and  women.  They  were  busy  pre- 
paring for  war  but  they  were  also 
thinking  about  the  lives  they  left  be- 
hind and  one  matter  of  concern  that 
they  expressed  to  us  waa  their  obliga- 
tion to  file  tax  returns  by  April  15. 

The  F'residents  Executive  order  de- 
claring certain  areas  in  the  Middle 
East  a  combat  zone  triggers  current 
law  rules  providing  fur  the  suspension 
of  tax  filing  requirements,  similar  to 
those  in  this  legislation. 

But  other  issues  remain.  Including 
the  treatment  of  personnel  prior  to  the 
start  of  hostilities,  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, and  the  application  of  these  pro- 
visions to  personnel  transferred  to  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States 

These  are  matters  which  should  not 
be  of  concern  to  our  service  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  pleased  the  Congress  is 
moving  expeditiously  to  approve  this 
legislation  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

DANGER  PAY  AMK.NDMK.NT 

Mr  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  today 
which  would  have  recognized  the  ef- 
forts of  all  troope  in  the  gulf  region. 

Under  current  law.  imminent  danger 
pay  is  available  only  to  troops  in  what 
the  Pentagon  calls  the  area  of  respon- 
sibility, or  AOR  For  the  purposes  of 
this  wax.  the  AOR  is  the  Arabian  Pe- 
ninsula and  surrounding  bodies  of 
water. 

I  believe  this  designation  is  too  nar- 
row. There  are  soldiers  potentially  in 
harm's  way  throughout  the  Near  and 
Middle  hlAsi  Specifically.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein threatens  our  troops  in  Egypt  and 
Turkey  every  bit  as  much  iis  he  threat- 
ens Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

My  amendment  recognizes  the  danger 
faced  by  those  service  men  and  women 
stationed  in  these  countries  currently 
left  out  of  the  AOR.  I  think  the  amend 
ment  should  be  noncontroverslal— and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
showing  our  support  for  these  troops. 


In   the   light  of  the  danger   they   face, 
they  really  do  deserve  danger  pay. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  was  over  in 
Egypt  visiting  some  of  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  would  be  affected  by 
this  amendment.  For  these  soldiers, 
money  is  not  the  issue.  My  amendment 
would  raise  their  pay  by  $110  per 
month— and  we  all  know  that  these 
days,  $110  cannot  buy  a  weeks  worth  of 
groceries  for  a  family  of  four. 

So  money  is  not  the  issue  The  issue 
is  whether  America  will  give  due  re- 
spect to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  standing  in  harm's  way. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  could  argue 
that  these  men  and  women  are  not  sta- 
tioned close  to  combat  operations.  This 
allegation  is  not  true.  These  soldiers 
are  doing  the  same  job  as  every  air 
crew  in  Saudi  Arabia— and  under  the 
same  difficult  conditions.  They  just 
want  to  be  treated  like  the  rest  of  the 
American  men  and  women  in  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula. 

Some  might  also  argue  that  this 
amendment  is  not  revenue  neutral  To 
this  I  plead:  Guilty. 

I  don't  like  to  stand  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  support  measures  that  are 
budget  busters.  But  sometimes  we  have 
to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  treat  seri- 
ous priorities  with  the  seriousness  they 
deserve 

It  is  my  view  that  no  one  in  our 
country  right  now  deserves  our  help 
more  than  the  men  and  women  over 
there  in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater,  and 
their  families  back  home  that  have  to 
live  With  the  ordeal  of  fear  and  worry 
on  a  daily  basis 

If  you  do  not  believe  me  about  the 
hardship  these  people  face,  let  me  give 
you  a  few  phone  numbers  of  people  in 
Wisconsin  who  have  close  relatives  in 
Egypt  These  relatives  are  members  of 
the  128th  Refueling  Group— and  they 
and  others  like  them  have  not  gone 
away  for  a  weekend  exercise.  They 
have  gone  to  war — away  from  their 
friends  and  families.  Some  of  them 
may  never  return 

My  amendment  would  have  taken  a 
small  step  toward  helping  these  fami- 
lies cope  with  this  difficult  and  unex- 
pected challenge. 

Yes.  this  amendment  would  cost 
more  than  $110  when  you  add  up  the 
people  and  the  months  But  that  cost 
would  not  add  up  to  the  heartache  I 
have  seen  these  families  exp)erience 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
this  amendment  today  I  have  already 
stretched  the  patience  of  a  few  of  my 
colleagues.  But  let  me  make  myself 
clear— I  will  keep  irritating  people 
around  here  until  this  gets  done  It  is 
not  much.  But  it  is  deserved— and  we 
ought  to  do  it 

Mr  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senate  for  taking  action  today  to 
pass  H.R  4.  legislation  to  expand  the 
deferral  of  Federal  income  tax  filing. 
triggered  earlier  this  week  by  Execu- 
tive Order  12744.  for  our  troops  involved 


in  Operation  Desert  Storm  Our  brave 
service  men  and  women  are  literally 
putting  their  lives  on  the  line  for  us. 
and  the  least  we  can  do  is  recognize  the 
disruption  they  face  in  their  lives  and 
relieve  them  of  a  deadline  that  they  re- 
alistically cannot  make. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  8.  I 
fully  support  this  legislation.  However. 
I  feel  that  this  legislation  does  not  go 
far  enough  because  it  falls  to  recognize 
the  substantial  hard.ship  being  placed 
on  our  reservists  who  have  been  acti- 
vated but  are  serving  outside  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area. 

For  Federal  Income  tax  filing  pur- 
poses, geographic  location  does  not  de- 
termine hardship.  In  fact,  for  many  re- 
servists who  are  small  busines.smen, 
sole  proprietors,  or  health  care  profes- 
sionals serving  in  isolated  areas,  any 
deployment  is  a  tremendous  hardship 
The  fact  that  these  men  and  women  are 
away  from  their  homes  and  offices,  and 
so  may  not  have  ready  access  to  needed 
tax  files,  creates  the  hardship— and 
that  is  true  whether  they  are  deployed 
40.  400.  or  4.000  miles  away  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  estimates  that  over 
100.000  reservists  have  been  activated 
and  are  serving  outside  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  at  locations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  overseas  An  addi- 
tional 60.000  are  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  and  will  benefit  from  the  ac- 
tion we  are  taking  today. 

Many  of  our  reservists  were  deployed 
last  August,  long  before  they  were  able 
to  make  arrangement.s  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  filings  for  this  year.  With  the 
President's  announcement  last  week 
extending  the  tour  of  duty  for  reserv- 
ists, many  will  not  be  returning  home 
until  well  after  the  April  15  filing  dead- 
line. Although  current  law  allows  them 
to  file  for  an  extension,  taxes  remain 
due  on  April  15.  and  penalties  and  in- 
terest continue  to  accrue.  For  those 
who  have  faced  business  losses  or 
downturns  due  to  their  deployment,  an 
extension  of  filing  time  alone  is  of  lim- 
ited help 

Our  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
members  are  a  vital  part  of  Op>eration 
Desert  Storm.  Although  the  danger  of 
their  assignments  may  not  be  that  of 
our  personnel  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  for  tax  filing  purposes,  the  dis- 
ruption in  their  personal  and  profes- 
sional lives  is  the  same,  and  In  some 
cases,  probably  greater  than  for  those 
in  the  Active  Forces.  At  a  time  when 
this  Nation  is  calling  on  reservists  to 
leave  their  jobs  and  communities  to 
serve  us.  we  should  not  be  adding  the 
stress  of  having  to  make  tax  filing  and 
payment  arrangements  by  long  dis- 
tance. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues how  the  pressure  builds  as  we 
approach  the  Federal  tax  filing  dead- 
line and  how  most  Americans  find 
themselves  scrambling  to  collect  re- 
ceipts and  papers  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  payment  of  taxes.  And  most 
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Americans.  Including  some  of  us  here, 
can  go  home  every  night  and  work  on 
it.  Our  reservists  stationed  away  from 
home  cannot.  They  deserve  the  same 
considerations  we  are  providing  here 
today  for  our  personnel  stationed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  have  received  letters  from  both  the 
National  Guard  Association  and  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  which 
outline  the  difficulties  our  reservists 
are  experiencing  as  a  result  of  their 
callup.  and  I  ask  that  these  letters  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Sadly,  problems  which  started  out  as 
only  difficulties  are  rapidly  becoming 
hardships;  some  Reserve  families  can- 
not now  maintain  such  basic  neces- 
sities of  life  as  food  and  shelter.  Clear- 
ly, providing  Income  tax  filing  relief 
for  all  personnel  activated  in  support 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm  would  pro- 
vide needed  relief,  is  only  fair,  and  is 
the  least  we  can  do  to  show  our  support 
for  those  who  are  making  sacrifices  in 
support  of  this  Nation. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  for  expediting 
this  very  important  tax  relief  legisla- 
tion. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  chairman  and  the  task  force  on 
benefits  for  our  military  personnel  in 
the  upcoming  weeks  to  expand  this  ini- 
tiative to  recognize  the  great  contribu- 
tion our  reservists  are  making  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reserve  Officers  as.sociatio.s 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  January  24.  1991 
Hon.  Wendei-i.  H  Ford, 
US  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  The  Reserve  Officers 
Association  greatly  appreciates  your  efforts 
t<i  provide  protection  and  relief  for  the  many 
members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  who  are 
being  activated  to  support  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  The  Congress  has  been  very  support- 
ive of  the  men  and  women  called  upon  to 
serve  In  the  Persian  Gulf  generally,  and  of 
Reservlste  particularly  I  am  concerned  that 
Reservists  and  all  members  of  the  Total 
Force  be  treated  equitably 

The  Congress  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
actions  to  extend  the  time  for  filing  Income 
tax  returns  for  members  of  the  military 
However,  the  legislation  adopted  by  the 
House  and  the  proposed  Senate  bill  appears 
to  provide  an  extension  only  for  those  indi- 
viduals sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf  The  legisla- 
tion would  discriminate  against  approxi- 
mately 100.000  Reservists  who.  though  not 
subjected  to  the  dangers  and  rigors  of  the 
Gulf  Region,  are  similarly  displaced  in  over- 
seas and  Continental  US  locations,  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  personal  and  business 
records,  and  will  face  the  same  difficulties  in 
filing  their  tax  returns.  Many  of  these  Re- 
servists will  have  suffered  very  real  and  se- 
vere hardshipe  as  a  result  of  their  being  dis- 
placed to  serve  their  country  in  Its  military 
and  are  deserving  of  the  same  consideration 
for  tax  purposes  provided  other  members  of 
the  Total  Force  called  upon  to  support 
Desert  Storm. 


Reservists,  those  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  those  assigned  elsewhere,  have  been 
activated,  voluntarily  and  Involuntarily, 
with  little  or  no  time  allowed  to  rearrange 
their  lives.  While  Reservists  have,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  responded  very  willingly,  the 
hardships  experienced  in  their  family  and 
personal  lives  have  been  significant.  Many 
were  initially  called  up  for  90  days,  then  ex- 
tended to  180  days,  and  they  may  now  have 
to  serve  for  one  year  There  has  been  little 
opportunity  to  plan  and  provide  order  in 
their  lives. 

The  Resers'e  Officers  Association  recog- 
nizes that  many  active  personnel  have  also 
been  displaced  by  Operation  Desert  Shield 
Storm  and  some  have  experienced  similar 
hardships.  Because  the  Association  supports 
equal  treatment  for  all  members  of  the  Total 
Force,  it  would  not  withhold  support  for  ac- 
tive-duty personnel  who  are  equally  affected, 
but  we  are  immediately  concerned  with  the 
failure  of  this  legislation  to  treat  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Guard  and  Resers-e  with  the  same 
consideration. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  and  the  hardshipe  of 
members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  who  are 
participating  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I 
hope  my  comments  will  be  helpful  in  your 
deliberations. 
Sincerely. 

Evan  L.  Hultman. 
Major  General.  ACS  (Ret.). 

Eiecutive  Director. 

National  Guard  Association 

OF  THE  UsrrED  States. 
Wa.<t/!in(?fon.  DC.  January  24.  1991. 
Hon.  Wendell  Ford. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  TTie  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  in  providing  protections 
for  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
as  a  result  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  is 
commendable  and  greatly  appreciated  One 
such  effort,  which  the  Congress  is  dealing 
with  in  an  expeditious  fashion,  is  the  exten- 
sion of  time  for  filing  income  tax  returns 

The  bills  that  are  under  consideration  this 
week.  H.R.  4  and  S.  8.  appear  to  have  over- 
looked an  Important  category  of  personnel, 
which  is  of  concern  to  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 166.000  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve personnel  activated  in  support  of 
Desert  Shield,  only  a  little  over  60.000  are 
currently  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  bill  under 
review  does  not  adequately  address  the  prob- 
lems of  approximately  100.000  members  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  who  have  been  assigned 
to  duty  stations  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  fill  the  void  of  active  component 
units  being  moved  into  the  Gulf  region.  TTiey 
are  physically  relocated,  under  pressing  and 
restrictive  schedules  and  unable  to  return 
home  and,  in  many  instances,  incurring  sig- 
nificant financial  difficulties. 

Members  of  the  National  Guard  are  proud 
to  be  serving  their  country  in  this  time  of 
crisis  Their  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
our  nation  has  routinely  required  adjust- 
ments in  their  life  to  accommodate  training 
and  readiness  requirements.  As  a  resut  of  the 
current  call  to  active  duty,  a  large  portion  of 
the  166,000  National  Guard  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel are  experiencing  financial  difficulties 
As  the  length  of  their  duty  has  been  ex- 
tended from  90  days  to  one  year,  those  dif- 
ficulties that  were  manageable  are  quickly 
becoming  genuine  hardships.  Families  are 
facing  problems  in  providing  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life  such  as  food  and  shelter. 


An  overwhelming  majority  of  these  indi- 
viduals will  experience  significant  difficul- 
ties in  filing  their  Income  tax  returns.  Ev- 
eryone fully  recognizes  the  obvious  problems 
for  personnel  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  However. 
the  problems  of  National  Guard  members 
who  have  not  yet  deployed  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  have  deployed  to  other  areas  have  inad- 
vertently been  overlooked  in  the  crafting  of 
these  bills. 

Members,  once  activated,  had  to  quickly 
reorganize  their  lives  amidst  post-mobiiiza- 
tion  training  and  unit  deployment  activities 
The  millta-y  system  assisted  them  in  put- 
ting their  legal  affairs  in  order,  however.  Na- 
tional Guard  members  are  typical  of  the 
American  public.  Very  few  would  have  com- 
piled and  organized  their  income  tax  docu- 
mients  to  such  a  degree  that  anyone  else 
could  step  in  and  take  over  the  process  Fur- 
ther, those  personnel  called  in  August  for  90 
days  had  no  indication  or  reason  to  expect 
that  they  would  still  be  on  active  duty  be- 
yond mid-February,  much  less  beyond  mid- 
April. 

The  family  members  left  behind  are  having 
to  make  monumental  adjustments  to  their 
life  and  they  are  continually  fticed  with  the 
problems  of  changes  in  family  income  and 
supjxjrt  The  original  provisions  for  exten- 
sion for  members  In  a  combat  zone  were 
crafted  in  the  1950b  to  address  the  Korean 
War.  The  Desert  Shield  mobillzatlOB  by  its 
size,  the  short  amount  of  time  prior  to  mobi- 
lization and  deployment,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  length  of  the  commitment  (90 
days,  then  180  days,  and  now  365  daysi  ie  un- 
paralleled. 

Expanding  the  provisions  of  the  tax  filing 
extension  to  cover  all  personnel  activated  in 
support  of  Desert  Shield  will,  in  actuality. 
cause  little  or  no  loss  of  any  revenue  to  the 
federal  government  The  individual's  tax  sit- 
uation will  he  unchanged  Even  so.  the  lift- 
ing of  this  burden  from  families  would  signal 
the  Nation's  support  for  their  sacrifices  in 
support  of  our  national  interests. 
Sincerely, 

1>A  "Vern  E  Weber. 
Lieutenant  General.  SGUS  (Ret.). 

Eiecutive  Director. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  would  yield.  I  would  like 
to  raise  the  issue  of  tax  treatment  for 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  personnel 
associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  with  him. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
the  chairman  knows.  I  am  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Senate  legislation.  S. 
8.  to  provide  tax  filing  relief  for  our 
ser\nce  men  and  women  associated 
with  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  support 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  and  I 
commend  him  and  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  for  bringing  it  before 
the  Senate  in  an  expedited  manner. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  recognizing  the 
disruption  this  operation  has  had  in 
the  lives  of  those  pei^onnel.  particu- 
larly reservists,  who  are  deployed  in 
areas  other  than  the  designated  com- 
bat zone  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  legislation  before  us  does  not  ex- 
tend to  these  personnel.  And  yet.  their 
lives  have  been  equally  disrupted,  and 
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thetr  ability  to  timely  file  Federal  In- 
come tax  forma  has  been  equally  Im- 
paired. 

I  would  a«k  the  chairman  If  the  com- 
mittee considered  this  Issue  during 
their  deliberations  on  S  8,  and  whether 
he  might  be  willing  to  review  this  Issue 
with  any  eye  toward  extending  these 
provisions  to  our  reservists  serving 
outside  the  Persian  Gulf  area  but  sup- 
porting Operation  Desert  Shield  never- 
theless'' 

Mr.  BENTSEN  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator raising  this  Issue.  He  Is  quite  right 
that  this  legislation  does  not  extend  to 
personnel  activated  and  serving  outside 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  due  to  the  timeliness  of  the 
Isaue.  this  legislation  was  placed  on  a 
very  fast  track,  and  we  were  operating 
under  procedural  and  budgetary  con- 
straints that  made  it  impossible  to  In- 
clude proposals  such  as  the  Senator's. 
The  Senator  is  correct  that  several  ad- 
ditional issues  and  considerations  have 
come  to  light  which  will  necessitate 
further  review  by  the  committee.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator,  that  in  the  ongoing 
review  of  this  issue  by  the  committee, 
his  specific  concerns  will  be  given  full 
consideration. 

Mr  FORD  I  appreciate  the  Interest 
and  concern  of  the  Senator.  I  would 
add  that  it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
committee  could  act  sooner,  rather 
than  later,  on  this  issue,  since  the 
April  15  filing  deadline  will  roll  around 
very  soon.  In  the  meantime,  the  major- 
ity of  our  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
members  who  have  been  called  up  will 
have  that  deadline  hanging  over  their 
heads  without  the  relief  provided  to 
similar  p>ersonnel  stationed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region.  As  cochalrman  of  the 
Senate  National  Guard  Caucus.  I  have 
heard  from  members  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  who  are  facing  hardships  in 
complying  with  the  April  15  filing 
deadline  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  chairman  in  the  weeks  ahead 
to  resolve  this  issue  I  thank  him  for 
his  courtesies  and  commend  him  again 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate so  quickly. 

Mr  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  legislation  that  provides  tax 
benefits  to  our  men  and  women  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  H.R  4  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation that  I  cosponsored  eai-lier  this 
year 

United  States  troope  are  poised  to  re- 
move the  Iraqi  Army  from  Kuwait  The 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  has 
called  nearly  500.000  .Americans  to 
serve  in  the  gulf  I  supp<jrt  these  brave 
men  and  women  and  pray  for  their 
quick  and  safe  return 

I'm  certain  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  shares  our  support  for  these 
men  ami  women  but  they  also  have 
rules  and  regulations  that  they  will  re- 
lentlessly pursue  unless  some  action  Is 
taken  by  this  body 

Congress  has  already  expressed  its 
support  for  our  troops  in  the  Persian 


Gulf    Now.   we  must  help  them  battle 
the  IRS. 

Needless  to  say.  our  troops'  full  at- 
tention should  be  on  Desert  Storm,  un- 
interrupted by  delinquent  tax  notices 
from  the  IRS.  especially  with  the  April 
15  deadline  rapidly  approaching 

This  bill  will  extend  the  filing  dead- 
line for  every  soldier  serving  in  the 
gulf  to  6  months  after  their  return  to 
the  United  States.  The  legislation  also 
grants  tax  exemptions  for  all  military 
pay  earned  by  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
combat  zone,  with  officers  receiving  a 
$500  a  month  exemption. 

H.R.  4  also  includes  a  provision  to  ac- 
cumulate interest  on  refunds  claimed 
by  servicemen  and  women  after  they 
return  to  the  Untied  States  and  file 
their  tax  statements. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  bookkeeping 
entry— but  it  will  relieve  additional 
burdens  on  our  military  I  hope  we  will 
be  doing  much  more 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to  in- 
crease hazardous  pwiy  and  establish  a 
savings  plan  for  troops  in  the  gulf  I 
will  be  urging  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  support  these  additional  bene- 
fits as  well  in  the  days  to  come 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  our  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  Bob  Dole,  for  acting  so  quickly 
in  introducing  this  bill  to  give  some 
tax  relief  to  our  men  and  women  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  And  I  want  to  commend 
the  majority  leader  for  moving  this  bill 
so  quickly  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 

It  is  very  Impressive,  sometimes,  to 
watch  how  fast  things  can  move  around 
here  given  the  right  motivation. 

No  one  wanted  war  President  Bush 
took  every  reasonable  action  to  avoid 
war.  But,  once  again,  war  has  been 
thrust  upon  us  as  we.  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  Earth,  lead  the  free  world  to- 
ward a  better  world.  And,  once  again, 
our  Armed  Forces  have  responded  to 
the  call  with  courage  and  sureness  of 
purpose 

America  Is  justifiably  proud  of  her 
men  and  women  fighting  to  free  Ku- 
wait from  Iraqi  domination,  and  to  free 
the  world  from  Iraqi  terrorism.  They 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job  in  carry- 
ing out  the  President's  policies. 

And  so  It  seems  entirely  appropriate 
as  a  reflection  of  our  appreciaton  for 
their  sacrifice  that  we  should  lighten 
the  tax  burden  of  our  men  and  women 
serving  In  the  gulf. 

The  bill  we  will  be  voting  on  exempts 
from  tax  the  military  pay  received  by 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing in  the  gulf  as  of  the  time  their  par- 
ticipation in  Operation  Desert  Shield 
began . 

The  bill  also  relieves  the  pressure  of 
filing  tax  returns  by  April  15  It  does 
this  by  waiving  any  late  filing  pen- 
alties or  interest  if  their  lax  returns 
are  filed  within  60  days  of  the  end  of 
their  Desert  Storm  service  Con- 
sequently, our  servicemen  and  women 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  fighting  the 


Internal  Revenue  Service  back  home 
when  they  finish  with  Saddam  Hussein 
in  Iraq. 

Finally,  for  those  servicemen  and 
women  who  file  their  returns  after 
April  15.  and  who  are  owed  refunds,  the 
hill  allows  interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
amount  of  the  refund. 

These  are  all  excellent  provisions  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  suppwrt  them. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  provi- 
sions, however,  which  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  would  consider  at  a  later  date. 
I  understand  the  leadership  wants  to 
move  this  bill  quiikly.  so  I  will  not  ask 
that  my  amendments  be  considered  at 
this  time.  But  1  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  tell  my  colleagues  of  these 
other  provisions  so  they  may  consider 
them  and  join  me  in  supporting  them 
when  the  time  comes. 

The  first  provision  modifies  the 
amount  of  income  that  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  taxable  income  Under  the 
bill  before  us,  an  enlisted  man  or 
woman  who  qualifies  may  exempt  all  of 
his  military  pay  from  tax.  An  officer, 
however,  may  exempt  no  more  than 
$500  per  month.  This  amount.  $500.  was 
set  in  1966.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amount  was  chosen  because  it  was  the 
most  that  could  be  p>aid  to  an  enlisted 
man  or  woman,  the  intent  being  to 
treat  officers  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  enlisted  personnel. 

A  lot  has  changed  since  1966  Infla- 
tion has  driven  the  price  level  up  and 
military  pay  scales  have  been  adjusted 
accordingly.  It  is  only  appropriate,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  we  raise  the  officers 
benefit  from  the  tax  exemption  so  that 
it's  once  again  on  a  par  with  that  of  en- 
listed personnel  I  am  told  the  leader- 
ship is  aware  of  this  problem,  as  is  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  resolve  It. 
I  hope  we  are  able  to  do  this  sooner, 
rather  than  later. 

The  second  provision  is  a  problem 
that  arose  last  year,  but  it  is  a  problem 
for  reservists  and  guardsmen  year- 
round,  in  peace  as  m  war 

Our  citizen-soldiers  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  overall  military  forces,  as 
the  mobilization  for  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  has  shown.  These  men 
and  women  are  able  to  play  such  an  im- 
portant role  because  they  sacrificed 
their  own  time,  month  after  month,  to 
train  with  their  units 

In  many  cases,  they  had  to  travel  far 
from  home  for  training  and  drills  And. 
of  course,  there  were  always  costs  in- 
volved, travel  costs,  housing  costs, 
meals.  Yes.  they  were  paid  as  soldiers 
for  their  time  on  duty  But  we  all  know 
that  these  men  and  women  were  moti- 
vated by  love  of  country  and  a  sense  of 
duly  I  doubt  ver>'  many  found  the 
meager  pay  of  the  military  to  be  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  time  lost 
with  family  and  friends  at  home 

Thanks  to  a  recent  IRS  ruling,  in 
many  cases  these  families  may  not  be 
able  to  deduct  from   their  taxable  In- 
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come  those  travel  costs  and  the  like  as- 
sociated with  their  military  duty.  The 
issue,  as  I  understand  it.  is  whether 
these  costs  are  part  of  their  regular 
costs  of  employment,  or  whether  they 
are  temporary,  that  is.  not  associated 
with  their  regular  employment 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  but  that  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Reserves  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  shouldn't  have  to  pay  tax 
on  their  expenses  associated  with  their 
military  duty.  Their  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal time  for  meager  pay  is  already 
enough.  We  shouldn't  ask  them  to  pay 
tax  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  our 
country 

The  last  is  a  provision  that,  like 
those  in  S.  8.  comes  up  solely  as  a  re- 
sult of  Desert  Shield.  Many  of  our  citi- 
zen-soldiers have  turned  their  private 
lives  upside  down  to  heed  the  call  to 
arms.  In  a  great  many  cases,  they  are 
now  receiving  military  pay  that  is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  they  earned  in  the 
private  sector. 

Recently.  I  have  learned  thai  em- 
ployers across  the  country  are  helping 
the  families  of  the  citizen-soldier  em- 
ployees by  continuing  them  on  their 
payrolls  at  a  rate  of  pay  sufficient. 
when  added  to  their  military  pay.  to 
equal  their  regular  private  sector  pay. 
In  other  words,  if  they  get  paid  $45,000 
in  their  home  job.  and  the  military 
pays  $30,000.  then  the  employer  is  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  by  paying  $15,000 
This  just  goes  to  show  you  what  can 
happen  when  the  American  people  are 
behind  their  troops  and  behind  their 
President. 

And  these  employers  want  to  do 
more'  They  want  to  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  their  company  profitsharing  or 
section  401(k)  savings  plans  as  though 
their  citizen-soldier  employees  were 
still  at  home.  They  are  unable  to  make 
these  contributions,  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause under  the  rules  of  tax-qualified 
defined  contribution  plans,  contribu- 
tions cannot  exceed  25  percent  of  em- 
ployer-paid compensation.  So  a  private 
employer  can't  make  contributions  to 
a  savings  plan  to  the  extent  the  em- 
ployee Is  paid  by  the  military. 

And  so  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  consider  at  the  appropriate  time 
an  amendment  which  would  eliminate 
this  technical  roadblock  to  the  pay- 
ment of  full  benefits  for  reservists  and 
guardsmen.  The  patriotism  and  spirit 
of  these  employers  is  a  challenge  to  us 
all  to  find  new  ways  to  help. 

I  will  be  introducing  bills  shortly  to 
help  resolve  these  problems.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  supporting 
these  measures  as  we  support  our 
troops  in  the  field. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  strong  support 
of  S.  8  which  provides  tax  filing  relief 
for  the  men  and  women  serving  the 
United  States  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
body  has  proclaimed  Its  unwavering 
suppwrt  for  the  members  of  the  Armed 


Forces  and  their  families  during  this 
difficult  time.  This  legislation  is  a 
small  downpayment  on  our  Nations 
debt  to  these  people. 

I  believe  most  Americans  are  well 
aware  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  and 
recognize  the  obligations  associated 
with  these  liberties.  Through  this  leg- 
islation, we  as  a  Nation  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  the  men  and  women 
defending  our  liberty,  our  security,  and 
our  principles. 

The  men.  women,  and  families  of 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  have 
many  far-reaching  needs  which  govern- 
ments alone  cannot  fulfill.  Many  local 
support  groups  have  been  formed  to 
minister  to  emotional  and  human 
needs  resulting  from  the  war  in  the 
gulf.  While  I  applaud  the  invaluable 
contributions  these  groups  make,  they 
cannot  do  it  alone. 

Desert  Storm  has  caused  tremendous 
dislocation  for  many  families  and  indi- 
viduals. S.  8  is  a  small  step  toward  eas- 
ing the  burdens  associated  with  duty  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  By  delaying  tax  filing 
obligations  and  suspending  deadlines 
for  settling  ongoing  disputes,  the  Con- 
gress demonstrates  our  determination 
to  hold  financial  disruptions  to  a  mini- 
mum. American  military  personnel  and 
their  families  should  not  suffer  hard- 
ships as  soldiers  or  citizens  for  their 
sacrifices. 

In  light  of  the  service  these  people 
have  given  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  this  legislation  represents  a 
very  modest  accommodation.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  S.  8  and  the  tax-fil- 
ing extension  for  Desert  Shield  forces 
and  their  spouses. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  m.v  strong  support 
for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  outrage 
of  the  Congress  for  the  unprovoked 
bombing  attacks  of  Israeli  civilians  by 
the  Iraqis. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  the  Israelis 
for  their  bravery  in  the  face  of  this  or- 
deal and  commend  them  for  the  re- 
straint which  they  have  shown 
throughout.  I  implore  them  to  con- 
tinue to  display  the  same  restraint  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  all  Ameri- 
cans Join  us  in  conveying  sympathy  to 
the  Israelis  for  all  losses  sustained  by 
these  people. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  truly  the  butcher 
of  Baghdad.  He  has  preyed  upon  his 
own  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens of  Kuwait,  the  Israelis,  and  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  res- 
olution and  show  Saddam  Hussein  how 
the  American  people  feel  about  his  un- 
warranted acts. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  support 
passage  of  H.R.  4.  which  extends  the 
time  for  filing  income  taxes  for  our 
troops  seizing  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Specifically,  this  measure  amends 
current  law  to  provide  that  all  persons 


serving  in  the  gulf  before  It  was  de- 
clared a  combat  zone  have  6  months 
after  they  leave  the  Persian  Gulf  to  file 
their  tax  returns.  This  extension  Is 
currently  provided  to  troops  serving  in 
combat  zones. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  income  tax  refunds 
for  the  period  of  the  filing  extension. 
Lastly,  this  measure  extends  the  sus- 
pension period  for  the  filing  of  taxes  to 
those  service  members  hospitalized  in 
the  United  States  due  to  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  gulf.  This  suspension  pe- 
riod remains  in  effect  for  up  to  5  years 
of  continuous  hospitalization.  Cur- 
rently, the  time  for  filing  Income  taxes 
is  suspended  for  hospitalization  outside 
the  United  States. 

Passage  of  this  measure  is  extremely 
important  because  it  recognizes  the 
great  sacrifices  made  by  those  brave 
men  and  women  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  will  allow  them  to  focus  their 
attention  on  their  military  duties  at 
hand  rather  than  their  tax  matters 
back  home 

We  all  are  proud  of  those  ser^nng  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  express  our  support.  I 
was  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  S.  8,  the  Senate  companion  bill,  and 
I  urge  swift  passage  of  this  most  impor- 
tant measure  now  before  us. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  time  on 
this  side  on  the  bill  the  Senate  is  now 
on. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  on  the  majority 
side  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
being  yielded  back,  the  order  reverts  to 
the  leader  time,  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided for  each  side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
DeConcinij.  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  votes  on 
passage  of  the  resolutions  and  bills 
occur  in  the  following  order: 

First.  H.R.  4.  the  tax  benefit  for 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  bill:  second 
H.R.  3.  the  veterans  compensation 
COLA  bill:  third.  Senate  Conciirrent 
Resolution  6  relating  to  the  Baltics, 
fourth.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
5,  relating  to  prisoners  of  war:  and 
fifth,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 
relating  to  Israel:  that  the  votes  begin 
at  12:20  p.m.  with  the  first  vote  being  a 
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15-minute    vote    and     the 
votes  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
asli  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  requfst  the  yeas  and  nays  en 
bloc  with  one  show  of  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  na.ys. 

The  PRKSIDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second''  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wf-re  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  under  the  pre- 
vious order  time  was  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers. I  will  be  using  a  portion  of  the 
time  for  the  majority  leader.  How 
much  time  remains  for  each,  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ma- 
jority leader's  time  under  the  previous 
a^freement  regardinK  this  period  of 
time  h&s  expiretl  The  majority  leatler 
has  10  minutes  remainlnK  under  his 
orl^rlnal  leadership  time,  and  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  15  minutes  under 
the  leader  time 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  I  have 
spoken  with  the  Republican  leader  and 
sousrht  5  minutes  of  his  time.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  b  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CALLING  ON  SADDAM  HUSSEIN  TO 
FULFILL  HIS  OBLIGATIONS  TO 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  I'NDKR  THE 
GENEVA  CONVENTION 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution offered  by  the  distinffuished 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  This 
concurrent  resolution  calls  upon  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  the  Government  of 
Iraq  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  goes  on  In  this  man's 
head,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  from 
his  latest  deplorable  actions  that  he 
has  miscalculated  once  again  Article 
13  of  the  Geneva  Convention  clearly 
states  that  prisoners  of  war  must  .it  all 
times  l)€  humanely  treated  Likewise, 
prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times  be 
protected,  particularly  against  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  against 
Insults  and  public  curiosity 

Satldam  Hussein  may  think  that  he 
will  be  able  to  vindi<'ate  the  suffering 


he  has  caused  his  people  by  parading 
American,  as  well  as  other  allied  sol- 
diers, across  Iraqi  television  screens 
However.  I  stand  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  caution  him  that  if 
he  thinks  that,  this  kind  of  tactic  will 
have  any  negative  effect  on  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  the  soldiers  in 
volved  in  Operation  Desert  Shield,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  our  objectives,  he  is  dead 
wrong  Mr  President  the  American 
people  are  outraged  at  this  kind  of 
treatment;  more  resolve  will  develop 
and  we  will  hold  Saddam  Hussein  per- 
sonally responsible  for  any  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr  President,  the  Government  of 
Iraq  has  threatened  to  use  these  pris- 
oners of  war  as  human  shields.  I  would 
just  like  to  remind  Saddam  Hussein 
that  article  23  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion states  that  "no  prisoner  of  war 
may  at  any  time  be  sent  to,  or  detained 
In  areas  where  he  may  be  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  combat  zone,  nor  may 
his  presence  be  used  to  render  certain 
points  or  areas  immune  from  military 
operation." 

The  President  has  said  that  these 
threats  will  not  deter  us  from  pursuing 
the  military  objectives  of  our  strategy, 
and  they  will  not.  But  let  this  serve  as 
a  notice  to  Saddam  Hussein  that  the 
world  is  watching  very  carefully  and 
the  nations  that  signed  the  Geneva 
Convention  (163)  will  see  that  any  vio- 
lations of  it  are  answered  for. 

I  thank  the  Chair 


I 


am 
the 


TROOPS  TAX  RELIEF 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President 
pleased  to  join  the  President  of 
United  States  in  providing  both  moral 
and  material  support  for  United  States 
troops  fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  tax  relief  measures 

The  President  has  stated  that  our 
troops  will  not  go  into  battle  with  one 
hand  tied  behind  their  back.  By  alle- 
viating the  burden  of  taxes  on  the 
troops,  we  are  freeing  their  hands  for 
the  most  immediate  task. 

I  recently  joined  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  S.  8,  an  ef- 
fort to  legislate  tax  relief  for  the 
troops.  I  am  pleased  that  this  endeavor 
has  been  complemented  by  the  Presi- 
dential designation  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  as  a  combat  zone 

I  would  expect  this  gesture  to  be  one 
of  many  portraying  national  gratitude 
to  those  who  battle  the  barbarism  of 
Saddam  Hussein  The  remarkable  spirit 
demonstrated  by  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  .Americans  in  the  gulf  deserves 
no  less  reward  than  the  finest  atten- 
tion to  their  needs 

The  House  unanimously  passed  H.R  4 
yesterday,  the  Senate  will  follow  suit 
today  It  will  provide  our  Desert  Shield 
forces  with  relief  from  IRS  tax  filing 
deadlines  during  their  service  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and   for   180  days  there- 


after, protecting  them  from  late  filing 
penalties.  Additionally,  Desert  Shield 
personnel  who  are  owed  refunds  will  re- 
ceive interest  on  their  money  as  of 
April  15.  1991,  provided  their  returns 
are  filed  before  the  grace  period  closes. 
Finally,  tax  relief  is  extended  to  sol- 
diers hospitalized  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  their  service  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

The  Executive  order,  designating  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  a  combat  zone,  exempus 
the  Armed  Forces  enlisted  personnel 
from  having  to  pay  income  taxes  on 
any  of  their  military  pay  while  serving 
in  the  combat  zone  For  officers,  the 
first  J600  a  month  is  tax  free  The  des- 
ignation also  gives  the  military  in  the 
war  zone  an  additional  180  days  to  file 
their  income  tax  returns  without  pen- 
alty 

These  provisions  send  an  important 
.signal  to  our  brave  soldiers  and  their 
families  -that  the  US.  Government  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  assist 
and  compensate  its  troops  for  the  sac- 
rifices they  are  making 

U.S.  military  strength,  dependent  on 
the  unified  dedication  of  individuals, 
has  been  the  indispensable  pillar  of  the 
free  world.  Our  ranks  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  include  America's  finest  who 
have,  once  again,  risen  to  the  call  for 
the  restoration  of  human  liberties. 

With  that  said.  Mr  President.  I  must 
also  remind  my  colleagues  of  my  role 
as  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Budget  Committee  This  piece  of  legis- 
lation results  In  a  small  revenue  loss- 
estimated  to  be  between  $5  and  $10  mil- 
lion over  the  next  2  years  There  is  no 
revenue  or  spending  offset  In  the  bill. 
This  bill  is  the  first  that  the  Senate 
has  considered  in  the  102d  Congress 
that  is  covered  under  the  pay-as-you-go 
provisions  of  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment, and  the  revenue  loss,  as  bene- 
ficial as  It  is.  will  still  be  counted  when 
it  comes  time  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  pay-as-you-go  se- 
quester It  is  my  place  here  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  unless  this  Is  offset 
somewhere  down  the  road,  we  could  be 
faced  with  a  small  minisequester  in  en- 
titlements next  October. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  will  be  the 
first  bill  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  in  the  102d  Congress  because 
it  reflect^s  what  is  first  and  foremost  on 
our  minds — our  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 


THE  1991   VP:TERANS 
COMPENSATION  COLA 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  use 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  discuss  a 
measure  whuh  I  consider  to  be  most 
important. 

I  introduced  as  my  first  measure  this 
year  a  bill  I  thought  was  absolutely 
necessary.  COLA  equity.  I  call  it  At 
the  end  of  the  year  we  hatl  a  skirmish 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  While 
we  gave  everyone  entitled  to  coet-of- 
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living  adjustments  their  increases,  we 
left  out.  believe  it  or  not.  the  veterans 
of  the  United  States.  They  were  enti- 
tled to  cost-of-living  adjustments,  but 
under  the  law  you  have  to  pass  a  sepa- 
rate law  adding  and  approving  that 
COLA.  Well,  unfortunately,  because  of 
other  contentious  issues  attached  to 
that  COLA  bill,  the  Senate  didn't  pass 
the  legislation. 

So  we  granted  everyone  in  the  United 
States  who  has  a  pension,  such  as  peo- 
ple receiving  Social  Security,  their 
cost-of-living  adjustment  but  forgot 
the  veterans  of  the  United  States  who 
were  entitled  to  the  same. 

I  said  to  those  in  my  State,  and  all 
others  who  would  listen  to  me.  that  we 
would  pass  this  COLA  bill  and  it  would 
probably  be  the  first  order  of  business 
this  year.  The  Senate  leadership  and  I 
introduced  it  as  early  as  we  could,  and 
I  commend  the  leadership.  They  made 
it  part  of  H.R.  3.  which  we  are  voting 
on  today. 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  pass 
today,  one  of  the  measures;  plain,  pure, 
and  simple  fairness  and  equity.  This 
will  be  the  COLA  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  under  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  it  will  be  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1991. 

I  want  to  say  those  who  might  be 
worried  about  whether  there  is  money 
for  this  increase,  there  is -we  provided 
for  it  in  the  budget  agreement  and  m 
the  summit  conference.  We  allowed  for 
the  cost  of  this  bill  and  it  should  have 
been  passed  last  year.  I  am  glad  we  are 
going  to  do  it  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  is  devoting  this  time  to  discuss- 
ing some  of  the  issues  that  are  of  im- 
portance to  our  Nation's  veterans 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  the  sol- 
diers fighting  over  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  memory  of  the  sacrifices  of  those 
soldiers  that  have  gone  before  them 
should  not  be  far  behind.  When  the 
Congress  adjourned  last  year  without 
approving  a  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  the  veterans,  many  veterans  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Congress  had 
forgotten  them. 

That  is  why  the  first  bill  I  introduced 
this  year  was  the  Veterans  Cost-of-Liv- 
ing  Adjustment  Act  of  1991.  to  help  get 
this  matter  resolved.  As  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  COLA  equity.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  now  addressing  this  mat- 
ter. I  hop)e  we  can  get  this  resolved 
soon  because  the  veterans  are  rightly 
tired  of  waiting  and.  quite  honestly,  so 
am  I.  It  is  time  to  act. 

As  many  of  us  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, the  veterans  are  the  only  recipi- 
ents of  Government-sponsored  pensions 
who  did  not  receive  a  COLA  for  1991. 
The  COLA  had  originally  been  provided 
for  in  S.  2100.  the  veterans  omnibus 
bill.  However,  when  S.  2100  became  en- 
tangled in  controversy  over  several 
other  controversial— and  costly— is- 
sues,   the   bill    never  came   before   the 


Congress  for  consideration.  That  means 
the  money  that  will  give  veterans  their 
COLA  is  locked  away  in  the  budget 
with  no  way  of  getting  at  it.  And  that. 
Mr.  President,  is  grossly  unfair  and 
should  be  remedied  immediately. 

The  bill  we  will  be  voting  on  is  a 
clean  COLA  bill,  with  none  of  the  con- 
troversial provisions  that  impeded  the 
passage  of  the  COLA  in  the  previous 
Congress.  And  because  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  we  are  required 
to  include  the  cost  of  the  veterans 
compensation         COLA  in         our 

scorekeeping.  this  bill  will  not  increase 
the  projected  1991  spending  levels. 

Why  is  this  clean  COLA  necessary'' 
One  of  the  main  concerns  I  heard  ex- 
pressed from  the  veterans  of  New  Mex- 
ico— and  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues heard  the  same— was  that  the 
COLA  and  the  agent  orange  provisions 
should  be  separate  issues.  WThile  that 
issue  obviously  remains  debatable.  I  do 
agree  that  since  Congress  fumbled  the 
last  time  around  in  bringing  a  COLA 
bill  to  the  floor,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  now  provide  the  veterans  with  that 
COLA  immediately. 

Finally.  I  am  pleased  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  will  be  retroactive. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  the  veterans 
should  lose  one  cent  of  benefits  because 
of  congressional  inaction.  This  bill 
makes  up  for  that  lost  time,  and  that 
IS  as  It  should  be. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion on  these  matters,  and  m  its  will- 
ingness to  work  out  the  differences  in 
opinion  that  prevented  the  original  bill 
from  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  These  are  issues  that 
deserve  our  utmost  time  and  attention, 
and  I  am  committed  to  passing  the  best 
legislation  that  we  possibly  can.  Our 
veterans  have  shown  us  their  support 
by  serving  their  country  with  honor; 
let's  return  the  favor  by  showing  our 
support  for  them. 

To  the  extent  I  did  not  use  my  full  5 
minutes.  I  yield  it  to  the  Republican 
leader  for  further  use  as  he  may  see  fit. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  our  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  legislation,  to 
delay  the  time  in  which  they  have  to 
file  their  returns,  may  seem  insignifi- 
cant to  many  Americans,  but  it  is  not 
insignificant  to  those  who  are  doing 
their  first  and  primars'  duty  of  guard- 
ing us  and  our  national  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  that  this 
legislation  applies  only  to  Federal  law. 
not    to    State    law.    Fortunately,    my 


State  of  Oregon  follows  the  Federal 
rules.  Oregonians  ser\ing  in  Desert 
Storm,  should  automatically  receive 
an  extension  for  filing  their  Oregon  tax 
returns. 

I  hope,  however,  that  other  State  leg- 
islatures— and  they  are  all  now  in  ses- 
sion—will very  quickly  enact  laws 
similar  to  that  which  we  will  soon 
enact  here,  if  their  States  do  not  auto- 
matically follow  the  Federal  rules  on 
these  kinds  of  deadlines. 

Just  as  our  men  and  women  ser\'ing 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  a  duty  and  ob- 
ligation to  protect  our  national  inter- 
ests, we  have  a  responsibility  to  ease 
their  burdens  while  they  are  perform- 
ing that  duty.  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  with 
the  authority  of  the  Republican  leader. 
I  yield  2  minutes  of  his  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized 
Mr.  STEVENS,  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The   remarks   of   Mr     Stevens   per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46  are  located  in  to- 
day's RECORD  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 
Mr    STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTE  ON  H.R.  4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass''  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  recorded  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

•The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr  CRANSTON]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  0.  as  follows; 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

4  Leg] 

yEA&-99 

AdiUTU 

Fowler 

MfUfnbaum 

Ak&ka 

Ou-n 

MikulskI 

Bauciu 

Olenn 

Mice  bell 

BanUeo 

Oore 

Moynllutn 

Blden 

Oorton 

Morkowtkl 

Blncanuui 

NlcklM 

Bond 

Onunm 

Nairn 

Bona 

OniMlfy 

Pbckwood 

Bndley 

Harkln 

Pell 

Broaoz 

HAtcb 

Preisler 

Brown 

HAtneld 

Pry  or 

Bryu 

Henin 

Raid 

BumpBra 

Helm 

RIevIe 

Burdick 

Hetiiu 

Robb 

Bonu 

Holltngi 

Rockefeiler 

Bynl 

Inoujf 

Rotb 

ChAlre 

JefTord* 

Rudnuui 

Coata 

JoluuUin 

Sanford 

Cochr»n 

Kkaaebftoin 

Sarbksee 

Cohen 

Kuten 

Sasa«r 

Conrmd 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Cr»l« 

Kerrey 

Sbelby 

D'Ainato 

Kerry 

Stinon 

Duifonb 

Kohl 

Sim  (MOD 

DMcble 

L»utenben 

Smith 

DeConclnl 

iMby 

Specter 

DUon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lleberm&n 

Symmi 

Dole 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Doroenlcl 

Lunar 

Wallop 

EHirenberKer              M«ck 

Warner 

GZOD 

McC^D 

Wellstone 

Ford 

McConnell 
NAY8-0 

Wlrth 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Cran«U5n 

So.  the  bill  (H  R   4>  wiis  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will 
read  the  bill.  H.R.  3.  for  a  third  time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3)  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate'' 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  under  the  order,  this  vote 
and  the  succeeding  four  votes  will  be  10 
minutes  in  length.  Senators  should  be 
aware  of  that.  This  vote  and  the  suc- 
ceeding votes  will  be  10  minutes  in 
length. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 


VOTE  ON  MR    3 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
on  this  vote  As  has  been  stated  by  the 
majority  leader,  this  will  be  a  10- 
minute  vote. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  hill  (.ierk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  FORD  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  CRANSTON)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  99. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Hollcall  Vote  No  5  Leg.) 
YEAS— 99 


)NGRFSSIC)NAI.   RK  ()R13— SEl 

Cochran 

S(.Mn7 

Nunn 

Cohen 

Helm* 

Packwood 

Conrad 

HolUnci 

Pell 

Cral« 

Inouye 

Preaaler 

D'Amato 

JetTorda 

Pry  or 

Danfortb 

Johnston 

Reld 

Duchle 

Kaaaebaum 

Rl«»le 

DeConclnl 

Kaaten 

Robb 

DUon 

Kennedy 

Rockefeller 

Dodd 

Kerrey 

Roth 

Dole 

Kerry 

Rudman 

Domenlcl 

Kohl 

Sanford 

Dorenberger 

Uujtenbenc 

Sarbanea 

Eion 

Leahy 

Saaaer 

Ford 

Levtn 

Seymour 

Fowler 

Lleberman 

Shelby 

Gam 

Lott 

Simon 

Olenn 

Lucar 

Slmpaon 

Oore 

Mack 

Smith 

Oorton 

.McCain 

Specter 

Oraham 

McConnell 

Stevens 

Oramm 

MeUenhaum 

S>-mm» 

Grmasley 

Mlkulakl 

Thurmond 

Harkln 

Mitchell 

Wallop 

Hatch 

Moynlhao 

Warner 

Haineld 

Murkowskl 

Wellstone 

Hefllo 

Nlckle« 

NAYS-0 

Wlrth 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Cranston 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3>  was 

passed. 

January  24,  1991 


VOTE  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  6)  concerning  the  crisis  in 
the  Baltic  States. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
with  a  10-minute  rollcall  vote.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  6  Leg.) 


YEIAS— 99 


Adams 

.Maka 

HauL'UA 

Bents«-D 

Blden 

BIncaman 


Bond 

Bonn 

Bradley 

Breaux 
Brown 
Bryan 


Bumpers 

BunlKk 

Bums 

Byrd 

Chafee 

CoaU 


Adams 

Fowler 

Akaka 

Oam 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Bentaen 

Gore 

Blden 

Gorton 

BIncaman 

Graham 

Bond 

Grairun 

Boren 

Orassley 

Bradley 

Harkln 

Breaoz 

Hatch 

Brown 

Hatneld 

Br>an 

Henin 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Burdick 

Helms 

Bums 

Holllncs 

Byrd 

Inoaye 

Chafee 

JefTords 

CoaU 

Johnston 

Cochran 

Kaasebaum 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

CrmK 

Kerrey 

D  Amato 

Kerry 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

DUon 

Levin 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Dole 

Lott 

Domenlcl 

Lucar 

Durenberier 

Mack 

Exon 

McCain 

Ford 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mlkulakl 

Miuhell 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pry  or 

Reld 

Rlefle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

Sasaer 

Seymour 

Shelby 

Simon 

Slmpiion 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wlrth 


NAYS^  0 

NOT  VOTINO— 1 

Cranston 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  6)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

The  concurrent  resolution  and  its 
preamble  are  as  follows: 

S  Con.  Res.  6 

Whereas  the  United  Stales  has  never  rec- 
oirnlzed  the  forclblp  annexation  of  Lithuania 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  inui  the  Soviet  t'nlon 

Whereas  Soviet  troope  have  l>efn  enRaRed 
in  brutal  attacks  aKalnst  the  pecple,  Kovern- 
ment.  and  communications  facilities  of  I..lth- 
uanla  and  Latvia.  resulllnK  in  the  deaths  of 
at  least  twenty  civilians  and  Injury  t«  over 
»0  civilians. 

Whereas  Soviet  trtxjps  appear  Ui  be  prepar 
log  for  similar  military  action  a«alnst  the 
people  and  ttovernment  of  Estonia 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  communicated  to  President 
Gorbachev  that  the  use  of  force  In  the  Baltic 
Slates  could  .seriously  jeopardize  United 
States-Soviet  relations  and  lYesldent  Bush 
has  publicly  appealed  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ■resist  using  force'  In  the 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Eistonla:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That— 

Section  l.  The  United  States  Conirress  con- 
demns Soviet  violence  against  the  people 
and  democratic  (fovernmenta  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia 

Sec  2  The  United  States  Conirress  urges 
the  President  to  di  Immediately  review  all 
economic  t)enefltB  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  whether  those  ben 
eflts  should  be  suspended  in  light  of  Soviet 
actions  In  the  Baltic  States,  (11 )  Immediately 
suspend  all  ongoing  technical  exchanges.  (lUi 
consider  withdrawing  United  Slate.i  support 
for  Soviet  membership  In  the  IMF,  World 
Bank  or  GATT,  and  dvi  not  proceed  with  the 
provision  of  MFN  trade  treatment  until  the 
following  events  have  occurred 

(a)  Soviet  troope  refrain  from  obstructing 
the  functioning  of  the  demtxratlc  govern- 
ments of  Lithuania,  Ijitvla  and  Estonia, 

(b)  Soviet  "Black  Beret"  lnt.ernal  security 
forces  are  withdrawn  from  the  Baltic  States. 

(c)  Soviet  authorities  cease  their  Inter- 
ference with  the  telecommunications,  print. 
and  other  media  In  these  state's, 

(d)  Good-faith  negotiations  between  the 
democratlcAlly  elei  ted  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  the  .Soviet  Union  on  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  those  states 
have  begun; 

(e)  Concrete  assurances  are  received  from 
President  Gorbachev  that  grain  purchased 
with  United  States  credits  will  not  1*  used 
to  coerce  the  Baltic  States,  or  any  republic 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  sign  the  Union  Trea- 
ty. 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  should  consult 
with  and  encouniffc  our  allies  to  follow  a  pol- 
icy similar  t«  that  outlined  in  Section  2 

Sfx  4  The  United  States  Congress  urges 
the  President  to  explore  means  of  increasing 
direct  diplomatic  ties  with  the  Baltic  States 

Sec  5  The  United  States  Senate  will  take 
the  status  of  events  in  the  Baltic  States  Into 
account  when  considering  any  and  all  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  future'. 


January  24,  1991 
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VOTE  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl  I.  The  next  question  occurs  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5.  de- 
manding that  the  Government  of  Iraq 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cr.\nston]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced^yeas  99, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  7  l^g.) 
YEAS— 99 


Adams 

Fowler 

Mellenhaum 

Akaka 

Gani 

MikulskI 

BaucuB 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Hi^nuwr, 

Oor»> 

Moynlhan 

Bldeo 

Gon<>n 

Murkowskl 

Blngamar. 

GrahAm 

.Nlckles 

Bend 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Boren 

Orassley 

Packwocid 

Bradley 

Harkln 

Pell 

Bi^aui 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Brcwn 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Henin 

R^-ld 

BumperB 

Heinz 

Rlettie 

Burdl.  k 

Helmn 

Ro^b 

Bums 

Holllniff 

Rockefeller 

Byrri 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafp" 

Jeflords 

Rudman 

Coat* 

Johns  ton 

Sanford 

Cixhmn 

Kaaseliaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

KasUn 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Cr&li? 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

D  Amalo 

Kerrj' 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kohl 

Sim peon 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

tkeConclnl 

Leahy 

Specter 

DUon 

Levin 

Stevens 

I>odd 

Lleberman 

Symms 

Dole 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Lmrar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Warner 

Exon 

McCain 

Wellstone 

Ford 

McConnell 
NAYS-0 

Wlrth 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Cranston 

ed  States  are  parties,  requires  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  that  they  be 
protected  against  acts  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, and  against  Insults  and  public  curios- 
ity; 

Whereas  article  17  of  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention  explicitly  prohibits  the  infliction 
of  physical  or  mental  torture  and  other 
forms  of  coercion  on  prisoners  of  war  to  se- 
cure from  them  information  of  any  kind 
whatever  and  provides  that  prisoners  of  war 
who  refuse  to  answer  may  not  be  threatened. 
Insulted,  or  exposed  to  unpleasant  or  disad- 
vantageous treatment  of  any  kind; 

Whereas  article  23  of  the  Third  CJeneva 
Convention  provides  that  a  prisoner  of  war 
may  not  at  any  time  be  sent  to,  or  detained 
in  areas  where  he  may  be  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  combat  zone,  nor  may  his  presence  be 
used  to  render  certain  points  or  areas  im- 
mune from  military  operations; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  informed  the  Government  of  Iraq 
that  it  intends  to  treat  captured  members  of 
the  Iraqi  Armed  Forces  fully  in  accordance 
with  the  Third  Geneva  Convention: 

Whereas  Iraqi  television  has  broadcast 
what  purport  to  be  interviews  with  captured 
."American  and  coalition  military  personnel 
and  the  Government  of  Iraq  appears  to  have 
.subjected  these  men  to  physical  and  mental 
torture; 

Whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  intends  to  locate  American 
and  other  prisoners  of  war  in  Iraq  at  likely 
military  targets  of  the  coalition  forces:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  I.  That  the  Congress 
commends  the  bravery  and  professionalism 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  extends  its  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  families  and  loved  ones 
of  those  who  are  killed,  missing  in  action,  or 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Government  of  Iraq. 

The  Congress  demands  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  abide  by  the  principles  and  the 
obligations  of  the  Third  Geneva  Convention 
concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war 

The  Congress  condemns  the  failure  of  the 
Government  of  Iraq  to  treat  prisoners  of  war 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention. 


So,  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  5)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  CON  Res.  5 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  has  de- 
manded that  Iraq  withdraw  its  armed  forces 
from  Kuwait: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  authorized 
member  states  to  use  all  necessary  means  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  out  in  the  relevant 
Security  Council  resolutions; 

Whereas  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  other  member  states  are  involved 
In  hostilities  in  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives stated  in  the  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions; 

Whereas  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  other  coalition  armed 
forces,  and  Iraq  have  been  taken  prisoner 
and  are  entitled  to  prisoner-of-war  status 
until  their  final  release  and  repatriation; 

Whereas  article  13  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Third  Ge- 
neva Convention,  to  which  Iraq  and  the  Unlt- 


VOTE  ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  4 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD,  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

8  Leg.) 

YEAS- 99 

.^dams 

Brown 

Conrad 

.\kaka 

Bryan 

Cr&i« 

Baucus 

Bumpers 

D  Amalo 

Bentsen 

Burdick 

Danforth 

Blden 

Bums 

Daschle 

Bingaman 

Byrd 

DeConclnl 

Bond 

Chafee 

Dixon 

Boren 

CoaU 

Dodd 

Bradley 

Cochran 

Dole 

Breaui 

Cohen 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Exon 

Kerrey 

Reid 

Ford 

Kmcy 

Rlegle 

Fowler 

KoU 

Robb 

Gam 

Lautenberr 

Rockefeller 

Glenn 

Leahy 

Roth 

Gore 

Levin 

Rodman 

Gorton 

Lleberman 

Sanford 

Graham 

Lott 

Sarbanes 

Gramm 

Lugar 

Sasser 

Grassley 

Mack 

Seymour 

Harkln 

McCain 

Shelby 

Hatch 

McConnell 

SlmoE 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 
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NOT  VOTING— 1 

Cranston 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  4)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S,  Con  Res  4 

Whereas  Israel  is  a  major  ally  and  close 
friend  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Iraq,  without  provocation,  has 
launched  several  SCUTD  surface-to-surface 
missile  attacks  on  civUlan  targets  in  Israel: 

Whereas  some  experts  believe  that  Iraq 
may  have  the  capability  to  arm  Its  SCUD 
missiles  with  chemical  warheads,  dramati- 
cally increasing  the  potential  that  such  mis- 
siles could  do  serious  damage  to  Israel; 

Whereas  Iraq  has  threatened  to  "bum  half 
of  Israel"  with  chemical  weapons; 

Whereas  every  nation  has  the  right  tc  de- 
fend itself: 

Whereas  Israel  has  exhibited  exceptional 
restraint  in  the  face  of  Iraq's  repeated 
threats  and  SCUD  attacks,  has  absorbed  all 
Iraqi  SCUD  attacks  to  date  without  milltarj- 
retaliation  against  Iraq,  and  continues  tc- 
support  implementation  of  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolution  678  through  the 
unprecedented  international  coalition  of 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  provided 
Patriot  anti-missile  missiles  tc  Israel,  to 
help  that  nation  defend  itself  against  further 
Iraqi  attacks  utilizing  SCUD  missiles:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  (the  Hcruse  of  Rep- 
'eseritatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress — 

(li  condemns  the  unprovoked  attacks  by 
Iraq  on  Israel,  and  declares  that  the  purpose- 
ful use  of  SCUT)  missiles  to  conduct  Indis- 
criminate attacks  against  ci\iUan  targets  is 
a  form  of  terrorism: 

(2)  expresses  profound  sympathy  for  the 
loss  of  life,  casualties,  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  Iraqi  attacks: 

(3)  recognizes  Israel's  right  to  defend  Itself; 
(A)  commends  the  Government  of  Israel  for 

its  restraint; 

(5i  commends  the  people  of  Israel  for  their 
brave  and  composed  perseverance  in  the  face 
of  the  Iraqi  attacks: 

<6i  commends  the  Administration  for  its 
decision  to  provide  Patriot  missiles  to  Israel: 
and 

(7)  reaffirms  America's  continued  commit- 
ment to  providing  Israel  with  the  means  to 
maintain  its  security  and  freedom, 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  by 
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which  the  resolutions  and  bills  were 
a^freed  to  and  passed 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  nnove  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is 
recognized. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  THURMOND  per 
talnlng  to  the  introduction  of  S.  265  are 
located     in     today's     Record     under 
"Statements   on   Introduced    Bills   and 
Joint  Resolutions.  "I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BIDEN    I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  BiDEN  pertaining 
to  the  Introduction  of  S.  266  are  located 
In  todays  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


SHORING  UP  ARAB  SUPPORT  FOR 
THE  GULF  WAR 

Mr.  BIDEN  I  rise  today.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  address  an  aspect  of  the  gulf 
war  that  requires  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  this  body,  and  I  believe  urgent 
action  by  President  Bush. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  had  a  debate  on  the  floor  of 
this  body,  a  little  more  than  a  week 
ago.  And  the  position  that  I  argued 
for  as  forcefully  as  I  knew  how — 
failed  But  we  had  a  legitimate  debate 
The  debate  was  not  about  whether  or 
not  war  against  Saddam  Hussein  was 
Justifiable;  the  Issue  was  whether  or 
not  It  was  wise  at  this  moment.  The 
position  I  took  failed  The  President 
won.  Therefore,  his  position  won. 
Therefore.  I  believe,  since  I  do  not  have 
any  moral  objection  to  what  we  are 
doing— I  Just  thought  it  was  less  wise 
to  do  it  this  way  than  the  way  I  pre- 
ferred to  do  It^  that  it  18  my  obligation 
to  do  all  that  I  can  to  support  the 
President  and  support  the  fighting 
women  and  men  In  the  field  He  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  We  gave  him  the 
authority  We  gave  him  the  constitu- 
tional equivalent  of  a  declaration  of 
war  As  the  Commander  in  Chief,  he  is 
required  to  exercise  that  responsibility 
as  he  sees  fit.  I  am  not  a  military  ex- 
pert, and  it  would  be  presumptuous  of 
me  to  suggest  how  that  war.  now  that 
It  is  underway,  should  be  conducteil, 
and  I  will  not.  I  will  follow  his  lead  and 
Judgment  on  that 

Mr  President.  I  rise  today  not  to 
speak  about  the  conduct  of  the  war  but 
the  pro8i)ect  of  maintaining  the  coali- 


tion to  fight  that  war.  about  which  we 
have  spoken  so  many  times.  We  heard 
80  many  times  recently  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  maintaining  the  coalition  of 
Arab  and  Western  forces  to  force  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  respond  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  economic  embargo. 
The  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  coali- 
tion, as  I  suspect,  as  I  have  said  pre- 
viously, is  likely  to  Increase  during 
war  rather  than  diminish  it  is  going  to 
be  more  difficult  to  hold  the  coalition 
together,  in  my  view,  in  a  shooting  war 
than  it  was  to  hold  it  together  in  an 
economic  embargo 

Reports  from  Egypt  today  Indicate 
an  extremely  disturbing  development 
along  those  lines.  A  segment  of  the 
population  in  Egypt  is.  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  "clearly  shifting 
in  favor  of  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war." 

This  development  will  not  affect  our 
ability  to  wage  a  war  against  Iraq,  Mr. 
President,  and  defeat  Saddam  Hussein, 
but  it  does  have  profound  implications 
for  American  policy  in  the  region  in 
the  aftermath  of  an  American  and  al- 
lied victory  If  we  want  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  becoming  the  focus 
of  Arab  resentment,  and  we  want  to  en- 
sure the  continued  participation  and 
support  of  the  Arab  States  in  the  war. 
it  is  absolutely  critical  that  this 
mindset  that  seems  to  be  developing 
among  the  Egyptian  population,  not  be 
allowed  to  take  hold  All  of  us  have 
recognized  that  we  must  ensure  that 
Saddam  Hussein's  appeal  to  Arab  na- 
tionalism does  not  take  hold. 

The  President  stated  that  as  far  back 
as  early  August.  We  must  ensure  that 
we  not  only  win  the  war.  but  that  we 
win  the  peace  after  the  war  is  con- 
cluded. 

In  my  first  public  comments  support- 
ing President  Bush's  decision  to  send 
troops  in  early  August.  I  pointed  to 
this  danger  and  argued  that  we  must 
work  with  the  Saudis  and  other  oil-rich 
countries  to  create  an  economic  Inter- 
est for  the  poor  Arab  States  to  stick 
with  the  coalition  as  opposed  to  going 
with  Saddam  Hussein.  To  use  that  old 
expression  that  is  sometimes  used  in 
politics.  Mr  President,  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  Egyptians  have  a 
dog  in  this  fight  The  mere  restoration 
of  the  Emir  of  Kuwait  to  the  throne  is 
not  something  that  is  likely  to  warm 
the  cockles  of  the  heart  of  the  average 
Arab  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  or  in 
Egypt  There  must  be  more  of  a  stake 
for  the  Egyptians  than  merely  that,  in 
order  for  Mr  Mubarak  to  be  able  to 
maintain  the  support  of  his  country  In 
this  effort. 

I  said  then  that  the  key  was  Egypt. 
We  must  ensure  that  Saudi  Arabia 
commit.s — over  the  short  and  long 
term  to  a  greater  Investment  of  its  oil 
resources  In  the  poorer  Arab  States, 
particularly  Egypt  Without  such  a 
Saudi  commitment,  I  said  then  and  I 


behevt'  now,  we  risk  losing  support 
among  Arab  States,  like  Egypt 

This  possibility  raises  the  ominous 
specter  of  a  backlash  against  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Even  after  we  win  on  the 
battlefield,  and  we  will  win,  there  is  a 
grave  danger  that  the  latent  anti-impe- 
rialistic, fundamentalist,  and  anti- 
Western  hostility  that  exists  will  ex- 
plode to  the  detriment  of  American  in- 
terests for  decades  to  come  All  the 
Middle  EUist  experts  who  testified  he- 
fore  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  a  series  of  hearings  which  I  chaired 
warned  us  of  this  danger  Whether  they 
were  for  the  early  use  of  force  or  the 
late  use  of  force,  they  all  warned  us  of 
this  danger. 

The  time  for  action.  Mr.  President,  is 
now  As  consumed  as  the  White  House 
understandably  is.  the  time  for  ac- 
tion—to see  to  it  that  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  world  has  a  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  this  war  that  is  going  on— is  now. 

The  reports  coming  out  of  Egypt  spe- 
cifically point  to  economic  resentment 
against  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
among  the  poorer  Arabs.  I  suspect 
there  are  Egyptians  walking  the  street 
of  Cairo  today  who  are  wondering  why 
they  are  paying  to  send  forces  into 
Saudi  Arabia  to  ultimately  fight  in  Ku- 
wait or  Iraq  when  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  were  coming  to  them  as  a 
consequence  of  Egyptian  workers 
working  in  Kuwait  and  in  Iracj  are  no 
longer  there,  while  the  dollar  co.sts  for 
them  continue  to  mount.  Meanwhile. 
Saddam  Hussein  plays  somewhat  skill- 
fully the  tune  of  "Look  at  these  West- 
erners, these  barbarians  out  there  Just 
banging  away  at  and  destroying  Mus- 
lims, your  people,  fellow  Arabs." 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  President  should  use  all  his  ef- 
forts and  all  his  diplomatic  capability 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  now  get  ironclad  commit- 
ments from  the  Saudis  and  the  Kuwai- 
tis and  the  Emirates  that  they  will 
make  a  significant  economic  invest- 
ment in  Egypt,  and  in  other  iX)or  Arab 
nations,  but  Egypt  in  particular 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  talk 
about  the  administration's  failure  to 
develop  long-term  planning  for  Amer- 
ican policy  in  a  postwar  period  By  con- 
trast, during  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  was  developing  plans  for  the  re- 
construction of  Europe,  even  as  Amer- 
ican troops  were  landing  on  the  beach- 
es of  Normandy,  a  farsightedness  that 
proved  to  be  very  well-founded 

Mr.  President.  I  know  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  now.  and  that  is  our 
first  priority  Winning  that  war  is  crit- 
ical, and  we  will.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  more  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  now  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  after  we  win  and  what  kind 
of  action  we  will  take  to  persuade  the 
Saudis  and  the  Kuwaitis  to  understand 
that  their  obligation  extends  beyond 
the  immediate  crisis  in  terms  of  giving 
the  Egyptians  a  stake  in  the  outcome, 
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a  sufficient  stake  in  the  outcome  that 
they  believe  It  to  be  in  their  interest 
for  the  allied  forces  to  prevail.  That 
will  help  ensure  that,  once  the  allied 
forces  prevail,  the  United  States  will 
not  be  a  victim  of  the  Arabs'  resent- 
ment against  the  monarchies  in  the  re- 
gion, who  continue  to  maintain  such 
an  overwhelming.  disproportionate 
share  of  what  many  Arabs  consider  to 
be  their  birthright,  that  black  gold 
that  sits  in  the  ground. 

Long-term  American  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East  require  not  only  the  sup- 
port of  President  Mubarak,  but  also 
the  support  of  many  poor  Arabs  in 
Egypt  and  other  nations.  If  we  can 
maintain  broad  support  in  Egypt  for 
the  war  against  Iraq,  we  can  help  avoid 
the  numerous  dangers  from  the  post- 
war Middle  East.  Careful  attention  to 
this  problem  today  can  help  avoid  myr- 
iad problems  tomorrow.  I  am  sure  the 
administration  is  aware  of  the  need  to 
maintain  Egyptian  support.  Obviously. 
Lawrence  Eagleburger.  one  of  the  most 
talented  men  we  have  in  government, 
has  not  been  in  Israel  the  past  week 
trying  to  convince  the  Israelis  not  to 
retaliate  merely  because  we  do  not 
want  any  help  in  retaliation. 

He  is  requesting  the  Israelis  not  to 
retaliate— although  they  are  fully 
within  their  rights  if  they  were  to  re- 
taliate— because  we  understand  that  it 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
President  Bush  to  contact  King  Fahd 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Emir  of  Ku- 
wait immediately  and  tell  them  they 
must  make  a  long-term  commitment 
to  resources  and  investment  to  Egypt, 
lest  we  lose  the  support  of  this  critical 
ally  and  risk  damaging  American  in- 
terests after  the  war. 

Further.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  so 
arrogant  as  to  suggest  I  know  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  I  am  confident  of  one  thing, 
that  unless  a  mechanism  is  provided  to 
give  all  of  the  Arabs  in  the  region  a 
reason  to  believe  that  stability  and 
maintenance  of  the  present  govern- 
ments in  power  are  in  their  interests, 
those  governments  will  not  remain  in 
power. 

I  respectfully  suggest  exploring  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  an  Arab  devel- 
opment bank,  a  bank  that  would  be 
controlled  by  the  Arab  nations,  that 
would  have  a  large  commitment  of  re- 
sources to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
exist  throughout  the  Arab  world.  If 
that  is  not  feasible,  then  some  vari- 
ation should  be  considered. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  the  New  York  Times  im- 
plied today.  If  the  average  Egyptian 
does  not  see — in  the  continued  partici- 
pation to  victory  In  the  gulf  war— any- 
thing other  than  the  restoration  of  the 
emir  to  the  throne  other  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  Fahd  family  on  the 
throne  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  fear  the  in- 


stincts of  fundamentalism,  the  reli- 
gious rivalries,  the  Western  antag- 
onism, all  will  take  flight  in  a  way 
which  will  cause  us  to  lose  support  dur- 
ing the  war  and  in  maintaining  the 
peace,  both  of  which  would  be  against 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  United 
States  and  the  East  but  the  whole 
world.  Now  is  the  time  to  act:  before 
we  have  concluded  the  victory,  not 
afterward. 

I  thank  my  collea^rues  for  listening. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  article  to  which 
I  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  24.  1991] 

Sentiment  F.ivoring  the  Iraqis  Is  Growing 

Among  Egyptians 

I  By  Youssef  M.  Ibrahim  i 

Cairo.  January  23.— A  segment  of  public 
opinion  in  Elgypt.  the  largest  Arab  country 
and  a  key  Arab  ally  of  the  United  States,  is 
clearly  shifting  in  favor  of  Iraq  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war 

The  shift  is  evident  enough  lo  force  the 
Government  of  President  Hosni  Mubarak  to 
step  back  from  its  propaganda  campaign 
against  Iraq  and  to  recast  its  stance  as  one 
dictated  by  the  United  Nations  rather  than 
Egj'ptian  national  interest. 

Apparently  taken  aback  by  this  rapidly 
KTOwinK  shift  in  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
Iraq,  the  Government  extended  the  midyear 
vacation  for  high  schools  and  universities, 
out  of  fear  that  public  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  Iraq  might  break  out  If  students  re- 
turned now  and  that  other  Eg>'ptians  m.ight 
join  m. 

PRO-IRAQI  RALLY  CALLED 

Fundamentalist  Islamic  forces  as  well  as 
leftist  secular  opposition  parties  called  for  a 
pro-Iraqi  rally  this  week 

The  shift  has  been  equally  clear  in  the 
trrowing  criticism  by  the  Egyptian  public  of 
what  they  perceive  as  the  callous  behaviour 
of  many  Kuwaiti  exiles,  sitting  out  the  war 
in  luxury  hotels  in  Eg>'pt  and  "struggling  in 
the  discos."  as  some  Egyptians  have  de- 
scribed it.  And  it  is  finding  an  echo  in  the 
apologetic  comments  by  the  Cairo  Govern- 
ment about  its  military  participation  in  the 
war.  with  45.000  soldiers  making  up  the  sec- 
ond largest  army  contingent  among  the  al- 
lied forces  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

Of  equal  significance  is  the  visible  and  in- 
creasingly solitary  role  of  Mr.  Mubarak,  who 
has  made  himself  the  central  Egyptian  and 
Arab  figure  in  the  overt  anti-Iraqi  campaign, 
in  the  same  way  FYesident  Anwar  el-Sadat, 
shortly  before  his  slaying,  became  a  lone  fig- 
ure defending  his  signing  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Israel. 

By  contrast,  other  leaders  of  the  Arab  pro- 
Western  alliance.  Including  King  Fahd  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Emir  of  Kuwait,  have 
kept  a  low  profile,  and  limited  their  verbal 
assaults  on  the  Iraqi  President.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, to  occasional  comments. 

•Mubarak  is  committing  a  tactical  mis- 
take by  making  himself  the  center  of  all 
comments  and  positions  atx)ut  Iraq  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  senior  officials  in  Egypt." 
said  Tahseen  Bashir.  a  former  close  aide  to 
Mr  Sadat  and  a  former  senior  diplomat  in 
Eg>-pt. 

This  apparent  change  in  E^ptian  atti- 
tudes is  in  direct  contrast  to  what  seemed  to 
be  a  total  support  for  Mr.  Mubarak  in  Au- 


gust, immediately  after  the  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  He  took  a  very  hard-line  stand 
against  Iraq  and  Mr.  Hussein,  as  most  Egyp- 
tians were  aghast  at  the  sight  of  Egyptian 
refugees  streaming  into  Egypt  from  Jordan. 
penniless  and  Jobless. 

But  over  the  last  few  months,  the  attitude 
of  the  Arab  gulf  nations  that  have  not  done 
much  to  alleviate  Egypt's  growing  economic 
burdens,  in  addition  to  the  killing  of  21  Pal- 
estinians by  Israelis  at  the  Temple  Mount  in 
Jerusalem,  have  diluted  enthusiasm  for  Mr. 
Mubarak's  anti-Iraqi  stand. 

In  addition,  over  the  last  few  days,  many 
Egyptians  have  been  shocked  by  the  force 
and  breadth  of  the  allied  aerial  bombing  of 
Baghdad  and  Iraq,  where  nearly  a  million 
Egr>-ptians  continue  to  live  and  work,  seeing 
in  it  a  measure  of  carelessness  for  the  value 
of  Arab  lives  that  exceeds  what  Is  necessary 
to  force  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait.  This  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  incidents  that  betray  a  growth 
of  anti-Arab  sentiment  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  which  have  been  re- 
ported here. 

In  the  six  days  since  the  war  started.  Egyp- 
tian professional  groups  of  engineers,  doc- 
tors, pharmacists  and  students  as  well  as 
leading  figures  in  the  opposition  and  other 
E^gyptains  have  been  arguing  that  Egypt's 
troops  stationed  in  the  gulf  region  should 
not  take  part  in  any  assault  on  Kuwait  with 
allied  troops  led  by  the  United  States. 

Instead,  these  voices  call  for  the  Egyptian 
military  forces  In  Saudi  Arabia  to  limit 
their  mission  to  defending  Islamic  holy 
places  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  close  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  away  from  the  borders  of  Kuwait  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  coast  where  allied  attacks 
are  expected. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  increasing  skep- 
ticism among  a  widening  segment  of  Elgypt's 
public  about  the  ability  of  the  American-led 
troops  to  wipe  out  Iraqi  defenses  and  acore 
clear  "surgical"  strikes  against  Iraqi  troope 
and  a  growing  suspicion  that  Iraq  is  far  from 
being  down  and  out 

By  far  the  most  worrisome  opposition  for 
the  Government  has  come  from  the  militant 
ranks  of  Islamic  fundamentalists 

A  leading  opposition  weekly  newspaper 
representing  Islamic  groups,  AI  Shaab.  said 
in  a  fiery  front-page  editorial  this  week, 
"The  blood  being  spilled  in  Iraq  is  our  blood. 
and  the  bodies  being  torn  on  the  land  of  Iraq. 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  are  our  bodies" 
The  editorial  went  on  to  ask  the  Elgyptlan 
Government  whether  "all  this  destruction 
being  sowed  across  Iraq  in  the  name  of  liber- 
ating Kuwait  or  out  of  love  for  the  ruling  AJ 
Sabah  family  of  Kuwait"  could  be  Justified 
by  any  other  purpose. 

Al  Shaab  said  the  lives  of  the  million 
Egyptians  still  in  Iraq  were  also  endangered 
by  the  United  States-led  bombing  campaign 

The  growing  opposition  against  the  war 
and  against  Egypt's  part  In  It  is  affected  by 
three  factors  that  in  some  ways  bring  even 
those  who  support  the  eradication  of  the 
Iraqi  Government  together  with  those  who 
oppose  any  action  against  Iraq 

INSUFFICIENT  REWARD  SEEN 
The  most  important  factor  is  the  view  that 
Mr  Mubarak  wsis  feeble  in  negotiating  the 
terms  of  his  support  for  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  United  States.  This  argument  maintains 
that  the  country  did  not  get  much  for  its  in- 
volvement save  for  some  vague  promises  of 
financial  support  and  the  elimination  of 
about  $14  billion  in  debts  owed  to  the  United 
States  for  purchases  of  arms  and  to  Arab  oil- 
producing  countries — debts  that  the  country- 
was  not  expected  to  pay  anyway. 
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"Egrypt'8  support  for  the  multinational 
campalirn  Is  like  a  match."  said  Mohammad 
Farld.  an  K4fyptlan  businessman  "It  Is  valu- 
able before  you  strike  It.  but  It  looses  all  Its 
value  once  It  has  been  lit  "  He  opposed  Iraq's 
Invasion  of  Kuwait  but  artfues  that  without 
Ktrypt  9  commitment  of  troops.  It  would  have 
b<^en  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  put 
an  Arab  face  on  the  International  coalition 

"I  think  we  should  have  sat  down  with  the 
Saudis  and  insisted  on  a  written  commit- 
ment that  after  the  war  EKyptlans  will  get 
an  absolute  priority  In  the  reconstruction  of 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  In  terms  of  expatri- 
ate labor  as  well  a.s  substantial  financial  as- 
sistance in  real  numbers.  '  Mr  Farld  added 
■We  have  lost  almost  a  million  Jobs  in  Ku 
wait  and  Iraq  because  of  this  Invasion  and 
the  return  of  Egyptian  expatriates  without 
their  money  or  posse.ssions  as  unemployed 
persons  here  The  Syrians  Kot  cold  cash  from 
these  re>rlmes  because  they  bargained  hard 
Mubarak  has  been  too  soft  " 

The  second  factor  is  the  strong  alliance  of 
the  United  States  with  Israel  that  has  resur- 
faced in  the  aftermath  of  Iraq's  Scud  missile 
attacks  against  Israel.  That  revived  alliance 
has  aroused  the  almost  automatic  reflex 
widely  shared  by  many  Egyptians  of  not 
wanting  to  appear  to  side  with  these  two 
Westernized  nations  against  an  Arab  coun- 
try 

The  Islamic  Brotherhood  party,  a  very 
strong  political  force.  Is  banned  from  taking 
part  In  Egyptian  politics  as  a  religious  Insti- 
tution but  Is  allowed  to  play  what  turns  out 
to  be  a  big  role  as  an  Instigator  of  pan-Is- 
lamic feelings  against  the  West. 

Finally,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
eroding  support  for  Mr  Mubarak  Is  the  pros- 
pect that  the  gulf  war  will  be  long  and 
bloody,  a  prospect  that  contradicts  his  re- 
peated assertions  that  Iraq  will  crumble  In 
the  face  of  the  superior  technological  and 
military  might  of  the  American-led  forces  In 
a  matter  of  days. 

Mr  Mubarak,  undoubtedly  feeling  this 
mounting  criticism,  has  scheduled  an  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  In  the  form  of  a  speech 
Thursday  to  a  combined  session  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Shura.  or  consultative  coun- 
cil 

But  It  Is  already  clear  that  the  longer  the 
war  lasts,  the  stronger  the  opposition  to  It 
here  will  become. 

"I  do  not  think  It  will  reach  the  point  of 
freezing  F^gypfs  armed  forces  participation 
In  the  war  effort,  but  the  longer  this  goes  on. 
the  more  It  will  arouse  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  Iraqi  people."  Salamah  Ahmad 
Salamah.  the  managing  editor  of  Egypt's 
main  dally  newspaper,  the  Government- 
Owned  Al  Ahram.  said  in  an  Interview  here 
today. 


PRESIDENT  BUSH  RECEIVES 
MINUTEMAN  AWARD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  last 
evenlnff.  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  at  its  1991 
National  Council  midwinter  banquet, 
represented  by  Maj  Gen  Robert  C 
Hope,  national  president,  and  Ma]  Gen. 
Evan  L  Hultman.  executive  director, 
presented  the  1991  Minuteman  of  the 
Year  Award  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Geonte  Bush  This 
award  is  presented  annually  by  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  [ROA]  to  the 
citizen  who  has  contributed  most  to 
national  security  in  these  times. 


Mr.  President,  previous  recipients  of 
the  ROA's  annual  Minuteman  of  the 
Year  Award  Include,  Presidents  Ford 
and  Reagan;  Senators  Stennis.  Jack- 
son. RussEi.L.  Thurmond.  Nunn.  Ste- 
vens, and  Warner;  and  Representa- 
tives Vinson.  Rivers,  sikk.s.  Hk.bert. 
McCormack.  Laird.  Albert.  Mahon. 
MoNTG<iMERY.  and  others 

Mr  President,  as  last  year's  recipient 
of  the  Minuteman  of  the  Year  Award.  1 
offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  RECORD  a  list  of  previous 
recipients  of  ROA's  annual  Minuteman 
of  the  Year  Award,  along  with  the 
President's  remarks  on  the  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Previous  Recipients  of  ROA's  Annual 

minuteiwan  of  the  year  award 
195ft— Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff. 
1959— Senator  Richard  B.  Russell. 
1960--Colonel  Bryce  N.  Harlow. 
1961  -The  Honorable  Hugh  M   Milton  n. 
1962— The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 
1963— The  Honorable  Dennis  Chavez  (post- 
humously) 

1964— The      Honorable      Margaret      Chase 
Smith 
196&— The  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
1966— The  Honorable  John  C.  Stennis 
1967— The  Honorable  Robert  L.F.  Slkes 
196»— The  Honorable  F   Edward  Hebert 
1968— Francis    Cardinal     Spellman     (post- 
humously. 
1969— The  Honorable  John  W    McCormack 
1970— The  Honorable  Melvln  L   Laird 
1971— The  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond 
1972— The  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 
1973— The    Honorable    Henry    M.    ( Scoop  i 
Jackson. 
1974— The  Honorable  George  H.  Mahon. 
1975— The  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
1976— The  Honorable  John  L  McClellan. 
1977— The  Honorable  Bob  Wilson. 
1978— The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Bennett. 
1979— The  Honorable  Milton  R  Young 
1980— The  Honorable  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
1981— The  Honorable  John  Goodwin  Tower 
1982— The   Honorable  G.V.    (Sonnyi   Mont- 
gomery 

1983— President  Ronald  W   Reagan. 
1984— The  Honorable  Sam  Nunn. 
1985— The  Honorable  William  L.  Dickinson. 
1986— The  Honorable  Ted  Stevens 
1987— The  Honorable  Bill  Chappell.  Jr 
1988— The  Honorable  Caspar  W   Weinberger. 
1989— The  Honorable  John  W    Warner 
1990— The  Honorable  Robert  C  Byrd. 

Remarks  of  President  George  Bush 
Fotlounng    is    the    teit    of   President    Buih's 
speech  Mnndav  night  to  the  annual  (tinner  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Assoaation  of  the  United 
States 

1  know  tonight  our  thoughts  go  out  to  men 
and  women  earning  the  honor  of  a  grateful 
nation  at  this  very  moment:  The  cltlzen-sol- 
dlers— 100.000  strong— serving  now  with  the 
coalition  forces  In  the  gulf.  I  salute  them. 
each  and  every  one. 

Those  American  reservists  are  part  of  an 
allied  force  standing  against  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression—standing up  for  what  Is  right  They 
serve  alongside  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen.  Marines  and  Coast 
Guardsmen  of  27  other  nations,  all  united 
against  the  aggression  of  Saddam  Hussein. 


One  week  later  As  we  meet  here  tonight. 
we  are  exactly  one  week  into  Operation 
Desert  Storm  But  It  is  important  to  date 
this  conflict  not  from  Jan  16--but  from  lt« 
true  beginning  the  assault  of  Aug  2  Iraq's 
unprovoked  aggression  against  the  tiny  na- 
tion of  Kuwait  We  did  not  begin  a  war  seven 
days  ago  Rather,  we  began  to  end  a  war -to 
right  a  wrong  that  the  world  could  not  ig- 
nore. 

From  the  day  Saddam's  forces  first  crossed 
into  Kuwait.  It  was  clear  that  this  aggres- 
sion required  a  swift  response  from  our  na- 
tion and  the  world  community  What  was— 
and  Is— at  stake  is  not  simply  our  energy  and 
economic  security,  and  the  stability  of  a 
vital  region— but  the  prospects  for  peace  In 
the  post-Cold  War  era:  The  promise  of  a  new 
world  order,  based  upon  the  rule  of  law 

America  was  not  alone  in  confronting  Sad- 
dam No  less  than  12  resolutions  of  the  UN 
Security  Council  condemned  the  invasion- 
demanding  Iraq's  withdrawal,  without  condi- 
tion and  without  delay.  The  UN  put  in  place 
sanctions  to  prevent  Iraq  from  reaping  any 
reward  from  Its  outlaw  act.  Countries  from 
six  continents  sent  forces  to  the  gulf  to  dem- 
onstrate the  will  of  the  world  community 
that  Saddam's  aggression  would  not  stand. 

Appeasement  no  answer;  Appeasements 
peace  at  any  price — was  never  an  answer. 
Turning  a  blind  eye  to  Saddam's  aggression 
would  not  have  avoided  war — it  would  only 
have  delayed  the  world's  day  of  reckoning, 
postponing  what  would  ultimately  have  been 
a  far  more  dangerous  and  costly  conflict 

Unfortunately— in  spite  of  more  than  five 
months  of  sustained  diplomatic  efforts  by 
the  Arab  League,  the  European  Community, 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Natlon*- 
Saddam  Hussein  met  every  overture  of  peace 
with  open  contempt  In  the  end.  despite  the 
world's  prayers  for  peace,  Saddam  brought 
war  upon  himself 

Tonight,  after  one  week  of  allied  oper- 
ations. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  operation 
Desert  Storm  is  right  on  schedule. 

We  have  dealt  a  severe  setback  to 
Saddam's  nuclear  ambitions.  Our  pinpoint 
attacks  have  put  Saddam  out  of  the  nuclear 
bomb-building  business  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Allied  aircraft  enjoy  air  superiority. 
and  we  are  using  that  superiority  to  system- 
atically deprive  Saddam  of  his  ability  to 
wage  war  effectively 

.Allied  successes;  We  are  knocking  out 
many  of  their  key  airfields.  We're  hitting 
their  early  warning  radars  with  great  suc- 
cess We  are  severely  degrading  their  air  de- 
fenses. The  main  danger  to  allied  aircraft 
now  comes  from  some  aO.(XX)  anti-aircraft 
guns  In  the  Baghdad  area  alone  And  let  me 
say;  I  am  proud  of  the  way  our  aviators  are 
carrying  out  their  tasks  In  head-to-head 
combat,  our  jet  fighters  have  destroyed  19 
Iraqi  jets  They  have  hit— at  most — one 
American  jet  In  aerial  combat. 

Step  by  step,  we  are  making  progress  to- 
ward the  objectives  that  have  guided  the 
world's  response  since  Aug  2  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait,  and  the  resUiration  of  stability 
and  security  In  the  gulf  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  Operation  Desert  Storm  is  working 
There  can  be  no  pause  now  that  Saddam  has 
forced  the  world  into  war  We  will  stay  the 
course— and  we  will  succeed 

Tools  of  terror  Saddam  has  sickened  the 
world  with  his  use  of  Scud  missiles- those 
Inaccurate  bombs  that  indiscriminately 
strike  cities  and  innocent  civilians  in  NHh 
Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia  These  weapons  are 
nothing  more  than  tools  of  terror,  and  they 
do  nothing  but  strengthen  our  resolve  to  act 
against  a  dictator  unmoved  by  human  de- 
cency 
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Prime  Minister  John  Major  said  it  well 
yesterday  Saddam,  he  said,  "may  yet  be- 
come a  target  of  his  own  people.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  .  that  this  man  is  amoral.  He 
takes  hostages,  he  attacks  population  cen- 
ters, he  threatens  prisoners.  He's  a  man 
without  pity,  and  whatever  his  fate  may  be. 
I  for  one  will  not  weep  for  him." 

No  one  should  weep  for  this  tyrant  when  he 
IS  brought  to  justice.  No  one — anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  POWs  1  watched,  along  with  all  of 
.you.  the  repulsive  parade  of  our  American 
airmen  on  Iraqi  television— one  more  proof 
of  the  savager>'  of  Saddam.  But  I  knew,  as 
they  read  their  prepared  statements  criticiz- 
ing this  country,  that  those  were  false  words, 
forced  on  them  by  their  captors.  One  Amer- 
ican pilot  wsis  asked  why  he  was  sure  the  pi- 
lots were  coerced- -their  statements  false. 
And  he  said-  "I  know  that  because  these 

guys  are  Americans." 

He  could  well  have  said  the  same  thing 
about  the  other  pilots  being  held— from  Brit- 
ain. Italy  and  Kuwait  all  men  of  courage 
and  valor. 

Tonight.  I  repeat  my  pledge  to  you— and  to 
all  Americans;  This  will  not  be  another  Viet- 
nam Never  again  will  our  armed  forces  be 
sent  out  to  do  a  job  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind their  back  They  will  continue  to  have 
the  support  they  need  t«  get  the  job  done — 
get  It  done  quickly,  and  with  as  little  loss  of 
life  as  possible  And  that  support  Is  not  just 
military  but  moral;  Measured  in  the  support 
our  ser\'lcemen  and  women  receive  from 
every  one  of  us  here  at  home.  When  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  Desert  Storm  re- 
turn home,  they  will  return  to  the  love  and 
respect  of  a  grateful  nation. 

And  that  is  where  I  will  close — with  the 
aim  of  protecting  American  lives,  and  seeing 
the  heroes  of  Desert  Storm  return  home  safe 
and  sound.  All  life  Is  precious— whether  it's 
the  life  of  an  American  pilot  or  an  Iraqi 
child  And  yet  If  life  is  precious,  so  too  are 
the  living  principles  of  liberty  and  peace- 
principles  that  all  Americans  cherish  above 
all  others,  principles  that  you.  and  your 
comrades  on  duty  tonight,  have  pledged  to 
defend. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  NORM  OTTO 

Mr.  EXON  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  honor  one  of  Nebraska's  finest 
citizens.  He  is  also  one  of  America's 
finest  public  servants. 

At  the  end  of  February  my  long-time 
Stat*  coordinator,  friend  and  con- 
fidant. Norm  Otto,  will  be  retiring. 

If  anyone  ever  deserved  to  retire. 
Norm  is  that  person.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  anyone  will  be  sorely  missed. 
Norm  is  also  that  person. 

Those  of  us  who  have  respKDnsibilities 
in  high  public  office  need  the  help  of 
others  in  whom  we  can  have  complete 
trust  and  confidence  in  their  com- 
petence and  loyalty.  We  simply  cannot 
do  our  jobs  without  good  people  to  help 
us.  No  one  could  ever  have  asked  for  a 
more  trusted  and  dedicated  associate 
than  I  have  had  in  Norm  Otto. 

Norm  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service.  During 
World  War  II.  he  and  I  served  together 
in  the  Armed  Forces  even  though  in 
different  theaters.  He  served  our  coun- 
try during  its  time  of  greatest  need  as 
a  radar  navigator  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air 


Corps  when  our  country's  future  truly 
hung  in  the  balance  and  we  were  fight- 
ing the  world's  most  savage  dictators. 

Following  the  war.  Norm  has  spent 
more  time  in  public  service  than  in  the 
private  sector.  He  served  as  Governor 
Frank  Morrison's  top  aide  during  the 
exciting  early  1960's  and  as  chief  of 
staff  during  my  8  years  as  Governor. 
During  that  time.  Norm  Otto  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  nurturing  and 
development  of  a  better  Nebraska  and 
was  a  key  architect  of  making  and  en- 
hancing Nebraska's  "good  life." 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Norm  has  served  as  my  State  coordina- 
tor which  means  he  is  my  eyes  and  ears 
when  I  cannot  be  home.  It  means  he  is 
my  sounding  board,  traveling  compan- 
ion, cotmselor.  and  a  person  to  whom 
literally  thousands  of  Nebraskans  have 
turned  to  help  solve  their  problems.  He 
has  put  together  and  held  together  a 
statewide  staff  which  is  second  to  none 
in  the  entire  U.S.  Senate. 

And  he  has  served  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple to  every  member  of  our  entire  staff 
as  well  as  the  scores  of  people  who  have 
worked  on  my  five  successful  statewide 
campaigns. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 
into  words  what  another  person  means 
to  you.  This  is  one  of  those  occasions. 
But  I  want  Norm  to  know  how  much  he 
has  meant  to  Pat  and  I. 

We  respect  him  and  treasure  him  as  a 
friend  We  want  to  thank  him  for  all  of 
his  years  of  service  and  friendship. 

Most  of  all.  we  wish  Norm  and  Vera 
the  best  of  retirements.  While  1  want 
Norm  to  always  be  available  as  a  trust- 
ed adviser.  I  am  also  glad  he  will  have 
more  time  to  spend  with  his  wonderful 
family  and  more  time  to  do  what  he 
wants  since  all  of  these  years  he  has  so 
unselfishly  served  others. 

So.  to  Norm  and  Vera,  we  thank 
them  for  all  they  have  done.  We  wish 
them  good  health,  long  life  and  God- 
speed in  the  years  to  come. 


SGT.  LEO  BLAIS.  VERMONTER  OF 
THE  YEAR 

Mr.  LEAH\'.  Mr.  President.  Leo 
Blais.  who  has  been  with  the  Vermont 
State  Police  for  24  years,  was  recently 
honored  by  being  named  "Vermonter  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Rutland  Herald  and 
Barre-Montpelier  Times  Argus. 

The  honor  was  richly  deserved  by 
Sergeant  Blais,  who  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  while  serving  as 
State's  attorney  of  Chittenden  County 
almost  two  decades  ago. 

Usually,  awards  of  this  kind  provoke 
a  series  of  debates  and  endless  quan- 
titative analyses  of  other  candidates. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  argument  that  it  was  Leo's  year — or 
rather— the  year  that  culminated  pre- 
vious years  of  dogged,  and  often  inge- 
nious, police  work  by  this  officer. 

I  will  let  the  newspaper  that  honored 
him  tell  the  story,  Mr.  President.  And 


I  ask  that  the  story  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  all  Americans  can  read  about 
Leo  Blais.  and  get  a  better  understand- 
ing of  why  Vermonters  hold  him  in 
such  high  esteem. 

For  my  part.  I  want  to  commend  a 
man  who  has  been  a  very  sjjecial  and 
close  friend  of  me  and  my  family  for 
over  20  years,  ^"hen  I  was  State's  attor- 
ney. I  thought  of  him  as  a  model  police 
officer  and  still  do. 

I  am  proud  of  him  as  a  professional 
fKDlice  officer.  I  am  also  very  happy  to 
have  him  as  a  special  and  close  friend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Sunday  Rutland  Herald  and  the 

Sunday  Times  Argus.  Dec   30.  1990] 

Sot,  Leo  Blais  Is  Named  Vermonter  of  the 

Year 

By  Yvonne  Daiey  > 

Sgt  Leo  Blais.  a  24-year  veteran  investlga- 
icir  with  the  Vermont  State  Police,  takes  h'.s 
job  seriously  Five  years  ago.  when  he  was 
assigned  to  review  a  then  six-year  old  case 
involving  the  disappearance  of  a  Milton 
school  teacher,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
other  investigators  before  him  had— that  the 
woman's  jilted  boyfriend.  Francis  W. 
Malinosky.  had  murdered  her 

But  unlike  his  predecessors,  Blais  was 
determing  to  not  rest  until  Malinosky.  who 
had  also  vanished  three  weeks  after  the  slain 
woman,  had  been  located  and  prosecuted 

Last  month.  Malinosky  was  sentenced  to 
three  years  in  jail  in  a  plea  agreement  that 
disappointed  Blais  because  of  the  brertty  of 
the  sentence  What  pleased  Blais.  however, 
was  that,  as  part  of  the  plea  agreement. 
Malinosky  was  required  to  help  police  locate 
Leo-Coneys'  remains  so  they  could  be  prop- 
erly buried  by  her  parents. 

Compassion  for  Leo-Coneys'  family  spurred 
Blais  on  when  the  investigation  bogged  down 
or  when  he  had  difficulty  convincing  his  su- 
periors to  go  forward  with  the  case  Because 
of  the  level  of  compassion  and  persistence 
that  he  demonstrated,  not  just  in  this  case 
but  to  his  work  in  general,  the  Rutland  Her- 
ald and  The  BarTe-Monti)eller  Times  Argus 
have  chosen  Leo  Blais  as  the  1990  Vermonter 
of  the  Year. 

William  Sorrell  had  barely  started  his  new 
job  as  Chittenden  County  State's  Attorney 
when  he  was  first  warned  about  Leo  Blais. 
For  four  years.  Blais.  a  veteran  'Vermont 
State  Police  investigator,  had  been  trying  to 
see  justice  done  in  the  case  of  a  school- 
teacher who  disappeared  without  a  trace. 
And  new  he  was  ready  to  proceed  E^ve^y- 
where  he  went.  Sorrell  kept  hearing  he  "had 
better  deal  with  Leo  Blais  on  that  Malinosky 
case" 

The  new  prosecutor  already  had  heard  of 
Sgt.  Blais.  well-known  in  Vermont's  crimi- 
nal justice  network  as  a  persisent — even  ob- 
sessive— cop.  who  was  not  above  sidestepping 
established  protocol  and  office  politics  if  ei- 
ther stood  in  the  way  of  solving  a  case  Blais. 
49.  was  said  to  be  always  one  step  away  from 
being  assigned  to  weighing  trucks  in  Island 
Pond  because  of  his  predilection  for  doing 
something  first  and  asking  permission  later 

In  this  case.  Blais.  a  24-year  veteran,  was 
threatening  to  go  public  with  what  he  had  on 
Francis  W  Malinosky.  the  leading  suspect  in 
the  disappearance  of  Judith  Leo-Coneys,  a 
young  mother  and  Milton  school  teacher  who 
had  last  been  seen  on  Nov.  5.  1979. 
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virtually  everyone  who  had  iBWWgfcHil 
the  case  had  concluded  that  L«0-ComyB  wu 
dead  and  that  Mallnoaky.  a  jUted  boyfriend, 
had  murdered  her  But  Malinosky  had  dis- 
appeared, and  two  prpvliiu.<<  .state's  attorneys. 
Kevin  Bradley  and  Mark  .J  Keller,  had  opted 
not  to  prosecute  a  case  In  which  there  was  no 
body 

The  tase  was  lantrulshlng  on  the  back 
burner  when  Blals  was  assigned  to  It  In  1965 
He  Immediately  travelled  to  North  Carolina 
to  meet  with  I>eo-Coneys'  family  and  the 
slain  woman's  young  son.  Shamus. 

■  Here  was  a  family  that  knew  something 
terrible  had  happened  to  their  daughter,  but 
no  one  would  help  them  They  knew  intellec- 
tually their  daugher  was  dead,  but  the  way  It 
was  left.  It  was  like  they  had  been  in  llmfxi 
for  10  years,  that  they  were  in  a  kind  of  prls 
on  and  here  was  Malinosky  out  free,  living 
the  life  of  Riley  I  wanted  very  much  to  be 
able  to  give  them  a  little  bit  of  Justice.  "  ex- 
plains Blals 

He  attempted  tx)  convince  Bradley  to  allow 
him  t«  find  and  Interrogate  Malinosky.  but 
Bradley  wanted  more  evidence  first 

Blals.  who  has  investigated  dozens  of  mur- 
der cases,  kept  at  It  He  re-lntervlewed  ev- 
eryone connected  with  the  case,  recorded 
their  statements,  tied  up  the  loose  ends 

"I'm  a  pain  In  the  asa  when  I'm  on  some- 
thing I  keep  bugging  people.  I  have  my 
style  I  documented  everything.  Interviewed 
everyone  I  could,  even  a  cab  driver  who  had 
picked  up  Malinosky  the  day  of  the  murder 
and  had  since  moved  to  Singapore.  "  Blals 
said 

Finally,  he  felt  he  had  a  airtight  case 
against  Malinosky  He  hoped  Sorrell  would 
listen 

Sorrell  knew  Blals  would  not  b«  Ignored. 
He  hadn't  yet  been  sworn  In  In  1989  when  he 
decided  It  would  b«  wise  to  review  the  file 
Blals  had  put  together  on  Malinosky  The 
file  was  so  complete  that  Sorrell's  response 
was.    'Go  for  It." 

I>a8t  spring.  Blals  tracked  Malinosky  down 
in  lX)S  Angeles.  Last  month.  Malinosky 
pleaded  guilty  to  voluntary  manslaughter 
and  was  sentenced  to  three  years  In  Jail 

During  the  sentencing  m  Chittenden  Coun- 
ty DiatrU  I  Court  In  BurllngUjn.  Blals.  a  tall 
man  with  seemingly  endless  arms  and  legs, 
folded  himself  onto  a  folding  chair  In  the 
back  of  the  court  room  When  Vermont  Dls 
Uict  Judge  Frank  Mahady  accepted  the  plea 
bargain.  Blals  put.  his  face  In  his  big  hands 
and  sobbed  quietly 

He  had  want^'d  justice  for  .Judith  Leo-Co- 
neys and  her  family  He  had  wanted  the 
Woman  s  body  found  for  a  proper  burial  The 
body  had  been  found,  but  Blals  felt  that 
three  years  was  hanlly  punishment  for  what 
he  knew  this  family  had  t)een  through 

The  Rutland  Herald  and  Times  Argus  have 
chosen  Leo  Blals  as  the  1990  Vermonter  of 
the  Year  not  only  because  of  his  brilliant  po 
lice  work  In  solving  this  apd  two  other  dif- 
ficult murder  cases,  where  others  t>efore  him 
had  failed,  but  also  for  the  compa-sslon  he 
showed  to  the  families  of  the  victims  He  Is 
a  police  officer  who  routinely  performs  his 
Job  beyond  the  call  of  duty 

The  Malinosky  sentencing  wasn't  the  first 
time  that  tears  had  come  to  this  cop's  eyes 
after  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  to  a  long 
and  difficult  Investigation 

Carolyn  Desmarals  of  Shelbume  sUU  re- 
members the  day  In  1988  when  Blals  walked 
out  of  a  Rutland  rourt  holding  the  ax  that 
had  been  used  to  bludgeon  her  16-year-old 
son,  Craig  lackman.  i-o  death  In  1981 

"He  had  tears  In  his  eyes  that  day    I  don't 
know  who  was  more  upset.  Ia^o  or  I'    when  a 


Jury  acquitted  the  accused.  Brian  I-  Wimble. 
of  her  son's  murder,  remembers.  I>>8marals 
Mahady  had  Instructed  the  Jurors  that 
they  could  only  convict  Wimble  of  a  flrsl-de 
gree  murder  and  declined  the  prosecutors'  re- 
quest to  allow  them  to  also  consider  a  sec- 
ond-degree murder  charge  Bradley  had  ap- 
pealed Mahady's  ruling,  but  Mahady  rejected 
the  appeal 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  there  le  no  Justice 
In  Vermont.  The  only  comfort  we  got  was 
from  l.#o  (Blals).  who  has  become  like  a 
member  of  our  family."  says  Desmarals. 

There  are  distinct  parallels  between  the 
Jackman  case  and  the  l^o-Coneys  case.  Six 
year  after  the  disappearance.  Jackman's 
body  had  not  been  found,  so  there  had  been 
no  prosecution,  even  though  police  had  two 
strong  suspects 

Then,  on  Nov  19.  198S.  .Jackman's  body  was 
found  by  a  hunter  in  Westford.  A  subsequent 
autopsy  and  Investigation  showed  he  had 
been  bludgeoned  to  death,  possibly  with  an 
ax 

Blals,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  case, 
brought  the  news  to  Desmarals  that  her 
SOD'S  body  had  been  found  and  that  homicide 
was  suspected  In  the  Intervening  months  as 
he  Investigated  the  crime.  Blals  often  called 
or  visited  Desmarals  to  tell  her  of  his 
progress  and  share  his  frustrations. 

He  soon  suspected  that  the  boy  had  been 
killed  for  a  "'really  ridiculous  reason— to 
cover  up  a  theft  of  a  check  "  Two  men  had 
been  Implicated  In  the  killing,  and  Blals 
began  to  check  into  their  whereat)ouifl 

One  of  the  men.  Brian  L  Wimble  of  Essex 
Junction,  came  forward  with  his  attorney 
after  Blals  started  looking  for  him.  He  told 
Blals  he  was  at  the  scene  of  the  crime,  but 
that  he  stood  by  helplessly  as  another  man. 
Timothy  D  Crews,  killed  Jackman  with  an 
ax  belonging  to  Wimble's  family 

Blals  tracked  Crews  to  a  Los  Angeles  Jail. 
where  he  was  serving  time  for  stealing  a  car 
He  had  tried  to  get  Wimble  to  cooperate  by 
writing  a  letter  to  Crews  about  the  murder 
In  the  hopes  that  Crews  would  Implicate 
himself  When  Wimble  refused.  Blals  wrote 
the  letter  himself,  pretending  that  an  under- 
cover address  and  phone  number  were 
Wimble's. 

Crews  did  not  respond,  so  Blals  traveled  to 
Los  .\ngeles.  where  he  Interviewed  Crews' 
cellmate,  who  told  him  that  Crews  had  be- 
come extremely  sigltated  when  he  read  the 
letter  The  cellmate  also  told  Blals  that 
Crews  had  told  him  of  his  Involvement  in  the 
murder 

After  a  three-hour  Interview  with  Crews. 
Blals  had  a  confession  In  which  Crews  admit- 
ted taking  part  In  the  murder  but  also  Impli- 
cate Wimble 

As  part  of  a  plea  agreement.  Crews  pleaded 
no  1  on  test  to  a  reduced  charge  of  second-de- 
gree murder  In  connection  with  .Ia<  kman's 
death  and  agreed  to  testify  again.st  Wimble 
Wimble  had  told  police  he  had  stolen  a  check 
from  Foodsclence  Inc  .  where  he  had  been 
employed,  and  had  convinced  Jackman  to 
cash  It  for  him 

In  court,  the  two  men  gave  differing  ver 
slons  of  the  crime  Crews  said  both  he  and 
Wimble  had  struck  Jackman  with  the  ax: 
Wimble  testified  that  he  had  not  taken  part 
in  the  bludgeoning  Jurors  found  there 
wasn't  enough  evidence  to  convict  Wimble  of 
first-degree  murder  and  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  consider  lesser  charges. 

The  acquittal  came  in  the  fall  of  1988.  but 
Blals  still  occasionally  sees  Mrs  r)«'8maral9 
and  her  husband  Raymond  as  well  as 
Jackman's  sister.  Suzanne 

"I    don't    know    how    to    explain    It.    but 
through    the    investigation    and    afterwards. 


Leo  became  a  friend  I  never  felt  so  com- 
fortable with  anyone  He  shares  your  pain, 
which  must  be  awfully  hard  on  him  as  a  po- 
lice officer."  says  Jackman's  mother 

Blals  offered  to  take  the  family  to  the 
scene  of  the  crime  If  they  ever  felt  they 
should  go  as  a  way  of  resolving  their  grief 
Suzanne  Jackman.  the  tioy's  sister,  was  the 
first  tfl  take  him  up  on  the  offer 

Says  Demarals.  "It  took  me  until  this  year 
to  deal  with  going  up  there,  but  it  was  some- 
thing I  felt  I  needed  to  do  I  asked  him  to 
take  me  there  this  fall  It's  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  police  to  respond  to  some- 
thing like  a  break-In.  and  here's  this  state 
police  officer,  busy  with  other  murder  inves- 
tigations, willing  U>  take  time  to  help  us  out 
years  after  the  trial  Is  over 

Last  Sunday  Jackman  s  family  and  Blals 
had  brunch,  together  Blals  knew  li  as  close 
to  young  Jackman's  birthday,  and  he  wanted 
to  touch  base  with  the  family  at  this  dif- 
ficult time  of  year 

"That's  what  makes  him  so  extraor- 
dinary. "  says  Desmarals   "He  has  heart" 

Blals  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
In  recent  months  because  of  hl8  Investigative 
work  m  solving  the  Leo-Coneys  and  Jack- 
man  cAses  Bui  Sorrell  says  his  best  police 
work  may  have  been  In  finding  the  murderer 
of  Paulett*  Crickmore.  the  Richmond  teen- 
ager whose  body  was  found  in  Duxbury  Nov. 
19.  1986 

'Had  he  not  been  pushing  In  the  Malinosky 
case.  It  wouldn't  have  been  one  of  the  first 
things  on  m.y  plate,  says  Sorrell  "Really 
what  Leo  did  in  that  case  was  to  keep  push- 
ing and  refusing  to  take  no'  for  an  answer 
But  the  Crickmore  Investigation  was  more  a 
case  of  classic  detective  work  ' 

Blals  had  eliminated  dozens  of  suspects  be- 
fore narrowing  the  field  to  Edwin  Towne  of 
Eden  Mills,  who  had  numerous  previous  con- 
victions. Including  several  Involving  sexual 
assault  and  kidnapping  Towne  was  con- 
victed In  January  1988  of  murdering  the  girl 

There  were  many  things  that  led  Blals  tc5 
8u?pect  Towne  -Including  the  fact  that  he 
could  have  t>een  on  the  road  where  she  dis- 
appeared and  that  Towne  had  been  on  vaca- 
tion the  week  of  the  disappearance— but  It 
was  Towne  himself  who  Inadvertently  con- 
vinced Blals  he  had  murdered  the  girl 

Towne  knew  Blals  suspected  him.  but  he 
also  knew  Blals  didn't  have  any  hard  evi- 
dence on  him  In  late  October.  Blals  arrested 
Towne  on  an  outstanding  fugitive  warrant 
from  a  1979  New  Hampshire  case 

At  the  time,  he  found  a  32  caliber  auto- 
matic pistol  In  Towne's  car  He  used  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  Crickmore  Towne 
was  giving  him  one  and  two-word  responses 
to  questions    Blals  tried  a  more  direct  tack 

■  What  would  you  say  If  I  told  you  It  was 
possible  that  someone  had  seen  you  "  on  the 
road  where  Crickmore  was  walking  the 
morning  she  disappeared?  he  asked 

"Oh  yeah  I  was  on  the  road  that  day  to 
build  my  foundation  Didn't  pick  up  no  kid.  " 
Towne  responded 

"Thai's  when  I  said  to  myself.  I've  got  a 
murderer.'   "  says  Blals 

Proving  It  became  an  obsession.  Blals 
learned  that  Towne  had  once  told  a  proba- 
tion officer  that  he  would  never  again  leave 
a  witness  alive 

.\  no-nonsense  guy  who  seems  unlikely  to 
be  receptive  to  messages  from  the  super- 
natural, Blals  volunteers  that  he  thinks 
'  Paulette  helped  us  a  little  bit  " 

For  one  thing,  her  bixly  was  found  the  day 
before  a  heavy  snowfall  A  day  later  and  It 
might  never  have  been  recovered  Without 
the  body,  prosecuting  Towne  would  have 
been  all  but  Impossible. 
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Lodged  In  Crlckmore"8  skull  were  three 
shells  from  an  antique  gun.  Finding  the 
weapon  became  the  next  task. 

In  talking  about  his  search  for  the  gun. 
Blals  describes  his  mind  as  if  il  were  a  file 
cablnet- 

"I  hear  something,  I  write  it  down.  I  file  It 
away  In  my  head."  he  says. 

One  pictures  his  mind  like  his  notes,  neat- 
ly written  in  narrow  notebooks,  each  page  a 
different  notation,  a  question  unanswered,  a 
suspicion  gnawing  away 

"Notes  to  me  are  the  most  important  thing 
in  police  work.  Some  officer  donl  like  to 
write  things  down  because  they  can  be  sub- 
poenaed later  and  used  by  the  defense.  My 
feeling  is  I  have  nothing  to  hide  If  we've  got 
enough  to  prosecute,  we've  got  enough  to 
convict."  he  says 

One  suspects  his  mind  is  like  that,  too  He 
admits  that  he  often  awoke  during  the  night 
with  a  new  thought  or  a  new  question  during 
the  Crickmore  investigation. 

"I  couldn't  sleep  more  than  two  hours  at  a 
lime  during  that  case,  I  lived  that  case  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  this  guy  would  do."' 
Blals  recalls. 

His  fiancee.  Jeanlne  Wheel,  says  that  when 
Blals  is  obsessed  with  a  case,  he  can"t  sleep. 
He  gets  up.  goes  downstairs  and  turns  on  the 
television,  but  "really  what  he's  really  doing 
is  thinking  about  it  until  he  works  il  out. 
He  s  very  methodical.  "  she  says 

The  germ  of  an  idea  took  hold  in  Blals' 
brain;  perhaps  Towne  had  hidden  the  gun  in 
a  cinder  block  In  the  foundation  that  he  was 
building  In  Eden  Mills.  Blals  suspected  thai 
Towne  would  be  the  type  to  keep  the  gun; 
Towne  8  employer  had  described  him  as  a 
pack  rat  Towne  also  had  told  Blais  that  he 
was  transporting  cinder  blocks  the  day 
Crickmore  was  abducted 

He  put  the  two  together-and  Bingo. 

"Towne  was  wrong.  "  says  Blals.  "Paulette 
did  convict  him— with  the  three  bullets  in 
her  head   " 

He  long  ago  gave  up  tr.ving  to  understand 
his  intuition  and  the  other  psychic  tools 
that  help  him  solve  cases  In  the  Malinosky 
case,  he  would  be  reading  and  re-reading  the 
file,  frustrated  and  stuck  when  Patricia  Leo. 
the  dead  woman's  mother,  would  call  from 
Charlotte.  N.C  Often,  she  would  ask  some 
pertinent  question  as  If  the  two  had  been  sil- 
ting together  discussing  the  case,  he  recalls 

She  has  similar  recollections.  "We  would 
be  discussing  Judy  and  he  would  call.  He  al- 
ways promised  to  never  rest  until  Malinosky 
was  behind  bare.  "  Mrs.  Leo  says.  "I  used  to 
be  so  down  during  those  years  when  nothing 
would  happen  in  the  case.  Then  Leo  was  as- 
signed to  the  case  and  he  would  call  me 
every  week  to  let  me  know  how  he  was 
doing  It  kept  me  going   " 

Blals  readily  admits  getting  emotionally 
Involved  in  his  cases.  "I  don't  think  Tve  been 
too  emotionally  Involved  in  any  case  By 
getting  to  know  the  family  of  a  victim  and. 
through  them,  the  victim,  the  f)eiT»on  be- 
comes an  individual  rather  Just  than  another 
statistic.""  he  explains  "You  need  that  to 
keep  going."" 

However,  other  officers  Interviewed  criti- 
cized Blals  for  this,  saying  that  emotions 
hamper  one's  ability  to  remain  objective  In 
Interviewing  associates  of  Blals.  some 
seemed  resentful  of  the  attention  he  has  re- 
ceived and  disdainful  of  his  show  of  emotion 
during  the  Malinosky  sentencing. 

"No  homicide  (investigation)  should  have 
one  hero."  says  a  colleague,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  Identified.  ""Leo  was  a  hard  work- 
er, competent  and  aggressive,  but  he  dldn"t 
Bolve  this  bomlclde  alone.  And  what  kind  of 


police    officer   cries    in    court?    Getting    too 
close  can  be  a  liability. 

Blals  scoffs  at  the  criticism.  Emotions  are 
the  fuel  that  recharges  his  batteries  when  he 
gets  stalled,  he  says. 

And  he  is  quick  to  point  out  that  he  does 
not  work  alone  He  credits  Sandra  Holbrook. 
a  dispatcher  at  the  Burlington  state  police 
barracks,  with  helping  him  track  down 
Malinosky. 

"I  believe  In  the  team  concept.  I  use  my  re- 
sources." like  the  officers  at  the  Federal  bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  who 
helped  break  the  case  against  Towne.  and 
Sgt  James  Ross  who  matched  the  murder 
weapon  with  the  slugs  that  killed  Crickmore. 
In  the  Malinosky  case,  he  credited  Bob 
McGraw.  an  investigator  in  Sorrel's  ofnce. 
who  put  in  many  long  hours  on  the  inves- 
tigation 

Norrnally  soft-spoken.  Blais  becomes  even 
quieter  when  he  points  out  thai  the  bodies  of 
Jackman.  Leo-Coneys  and  Crickmore  were 
found  on  November  19  of  separate  years:  "I 
can't  explain  it.  but  I  can'i  ignore  it." 

As  part  of  his  plea  agreement.  Malinosky 
was  required  to  show  police  where  he  had 
buried  Leo-Coneys  booy  Blals  had  been 
among  those  searching  in  a  wooded  area  of 
Cabot  for  several  days  when,  on  Nov.  19.  he 
was  standing  in  a  newly  dug  trench. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  what  looked  like  a 
ripple  in  the  trench,  which  was  rapidly  fill- 
ing up  with  water.  It  looked  like  a  plastic 
bag,  Blais  got  into  the  hole  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  reached  down. 

For  a  minute,  he  thought  to  himself:  "Do 
I  really  want  to  be  the  one  to  find  her?""  But 
then  "the  instincts  took  over,  and  I  reached 
down  and  there  she  was   " 

Blais  said  a  prayer  for  the  slain  woman 
then  and  there.  Then  he  called  Mrs,  Leo, 

"When  he  called  to  say  he  had  found  her. 
he  was  crying.  He  told  me  it  was  as  if  she  had 
said  to  him.    Find  me.  Find  me,"  she  says. 

Shortly  after  the  sentencing,  with  her  fam- 
ily's ordeal  nearly  over.  Patricia  Leo  real- 
ized she  would  "miss  hearing  from  Leo.'  A 
few  minutes  later.  Blais  called  on  the  phone 
l«  ask  how  the  family  was  doing. 

Il  doesn't  surprise  Leo  Blais's  mother.  Lo- 
retta  Bellemare.  that  her  son  is  a  successful 
police  officer.  "He  always  succeeded  in  ev- 
erything he  did  and  never  gave  up  when  he 
wanted  something.  "  say  Bellemare. 

But  if  il  didn't  surprise  his  mother,  it  did 
surprise  him.  Growing  up  m  the  hard-scrab- 
ble, working-class  community  of  Lowell. 
Mass.,  Blals  always  thought  of  a  cop  as  "a 
burly  guy  you  didn't  give  any  flak  to  " 

Lanky  as  a  youth.  Blais  had  two  loves:  or- 
ganized sports  and  individual  sports.  He  was 
captain  of  the  Catholic  St  Joseph  High 
School  basketball  team,  which  won  many 
trophies.  He  also  excelled  in  baseball. 

After  high  school.  Blals  served  in  the  Army 
from  1960  to  1963,  after  which  he  was  among, 
20,000  candidates  who  took  the  Massachu- 
setts Stale  Police  exam.  With  no  political 
pull,  he  was  not  hired.  After  working  as  a 
mason,  he  came  to  Vermont  with  his  wife  to 
visit  her  uncle,  Jake  Maranville.  a  longtime 
Vermont  State  Police  officer  in  E^sex.  He 
and  his  wife  have  since  divorced. 

In  1966.  he  look  the  Vermont  State  test 
and  was  among  the  first  out-of-staters  for 
whom  a  one-year  residency  period  was 
waived.  One  of  his  first  Jobs  was  as  an  inves- 
tigator, assigned  to  work  for  then- 
Chittenden  County  State's  Attorney  Patrick 
Leahy. 

Quiet  and  introspective  as  a  boy.  Blais  has 
turned  into  a  quiet,  introspective  man, 
relutant  to  discuss  his  jpersonal  life.  Murder 


investigations  ""take  an  awful  toll,""  he  says 
in  typical  understatement.  He  spent  his 
Thanksgiving  weekend  investigating  several 
untimely  deaths,  including  two  suicides. 

Sports  sustain  him  still.  If  it  weren't  for 
his  hours  on  the  golf  link  or  at  the  bowling 
alley,  he  say's  he'd  be  m  trouble.  During  in- 
clemeni  weather,  he  relaxes  in  front  of  the 
TV.  moaning  or  cheering  for  his  favorite 
Boston  sports  teams 

He  acknowledges  that  his  emotional  in- 
volvement exacerbates  the  "awful  toll  "'  On 
one  hand.  Blais  tries  to  know  the  victims  of 
crimes  he  is  investigating,  supposing  that 
the  knowledge  will  help  himi  solve  the  case. 
At  one  point,  he  spent  hours  with  Leo-Co- 
neys' son.  Shamus.  looking  at  photographs 
of  the  boy's  dead  mother 

"Then  all  of  a  sudden  you  find  these  people 
and  they're  not  beautiful  anymore."  he  says. 
They've  been  thrown  somewhere,  like  Pau- 
lette Crickmore  was.  like  a  sack  of  potatoes, 
or  like  Craig  Jackman.  left  for  wild  animals 
to  devour  TTial's  when  you  worry.  'Was  he 
dead  when  they  left  him''"  We  see  some  awful 
things  and  you  need  to  vent  Thank  God  1 
have  people  to  vent  to.  someone  with  a  good 
ear.  always  willing  to  listen  " 

Wheel  is  the  person  on  whom  Blais  most 
often  vents  Fortunately,  she  works  as  a 
legal  secretary  in  the  US  Attorney's  office 
in  Burlington  and  understands  first  hand  the 
frustrations  of  dealing  with  the  legal  system. 
"It  helps  that  we're  In  the  same  line  of 
work."  she  says.  "I  understand  when  he  be- 
comes enmeshed  in  a  case  Leo  Involves  him- 
self in  his  job  100  percent.  For  the  most  part, 
he's  able  to  separate  himself  from  work 

"But  he  gel  to  the  point  sometimes  when 
he's  very  frustrated  and  then  he  has  to  talk. 
Talking  it  out  makes  it  easier  for  him  to  see 
new  approaches  II  was  the  worst  during  the 
Leo-Coneys  case,  which  was  the  most  con- 
suming, but  the  Crickmore  case  was  also 
very  hard  on  him," 

Sometimes,  the  sadness  shows  in  his  eyes, 
at  other  times,  his  steel-blue  glare,  fixed 
upon  a  suspect,  is  intimidating.  Those  eyes 
in  the  interrogation  room  would  be  hard  to 
ignore 

His  demeanor  can  be  just  as  blunt  as  his 
stare.  He  pulls  no  punches  and  says  what's 
on  his  m.ind.  This,  says  Sorrell  and  others 
who  know  him.  can  be  his  best  weapon  but 
has  also  made  some  of  the  other  officers  re- 
sentful Blals  gets  the  Job  done  He  follows 
the  letter  of  the  law.  says  Sorrell.  and  is 
careful  with  suspects  to  document  every- 
thing and  to  play  by  the  rules 

However,  with  his  superiors.  Blals  is  not 
afraid  to  express  his  displeasure  with  bu- 
reaucracy, red  tape,  paper  work  and  budget 
restraints  that  slow  down  his  progress 

Take  the  Malinosky  ca^e.  As  soon  as  Blais 
got  a  lead  on  Malinosky  in  California,  he 
asked  for  permission  to  fly  there  Sorrell. 
feeling  the  budget  pinch,  was  reluctant  to 
give  Blais  the  go-ahead.  Finally,  they  com- 
promised: Blais  could  make  the  trip,  but  he 
had  to  track  down  Malinosky  by  telephone 
before  he  left  As  it  was.  a  frustrated  Blais 
missed  the  actual  arrest  by  several  hours. 

The  perseverance  that  kepi  him  going  in 
the  Malinsky  case  was  recognized  early  on 
by  his  first  boss.  Patrick  Leahy,  now  a  US 
Senator  Leahy  was  so  impressed  that  he 
fought  to  keep  Blais  on  his  staff  when  Blais 
was  scheduled  for  reassignment 

"We  worked  together  on  everything  from 
drug  to  murder  cases,  and  Leo  became  a  verj- 
close  personal  friend.  "  says  Leahy.  "It  wa* 
clear  early  on  that  he  was  a  superb  inves- 
tigator. He's  simply  not  one  to  give  up.  No 
matter  what,  he  just  keeps  going,  which  is 
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the  most  important  thing  for  an  InveBtlga- 
tor  ■■ 

Leahy  telU  this  story  "Leo  and  I  used  to 
go  to  major  crime  scenes  together  We  both 
had  a  reputation  for  getting  there  very  rap- 
Idly  and  took  some  ribbing  about  It  One 
time,  we're  listening  to  the  police  radio  and 
a  lone  officer  had  stopped  a  suspected  armed 
robber 

"The  car  was  Just  three  or  four  miles 
ahead  Leo  nearly  put  his  foot  through  the 
floor  board  He  yells  to  me  that  his  pistol  is 
In  the  glove  compartment  and  its  unloaded 
He's  roaring  around  corners  and  I'm  loading 
his  gun  1  like  to  joke  that  1  don't  know  who 
was  In  more  danger,  the  officer  up  ahead  or 
us  in  the  car." 

On  a  more  serious  note,  he  adds.  "If  needed 
him  at  3  am  .  or  3  p  m  he  was  always  there. 
He  Is  the  model  of  what  a  professional  law 
enforcement  officer  should  be  I  think  the 
world  of  him   " 

With  all  of  his  outstanding  murder  cases 
solved,  Blals  Is  threatening  to  retire  next 
year  after  his  50th  birthday  He  and  WTieel 
enjoy  the  weather  In  Arizona  and  hope  to 
someday  be  able  to  divide  the  year  between 
Vermont  and  the  Southwest 

It's  hard  to  Imagine  him  making  good  on 
that  threat  He  chomps  at  the  bit  when  oth- 
ers discuss  unsolved  homicides  in  other  parts 
of  Vermont  He  admits  he's  gotten  several 
offers  to  work  as  a  private  investigator  "It's 
hard  to  say  whether  Id  jump  right  Into  an- 
other Job,  "  he  says 

In  the  same  breath,  he  says.  "I've  paid  my 
dues.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  millionaire  I  just 
want  to  go  live  my  life.  Then  again,  maybe 
I'm  not  ready  to  retire."* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  collea<fues  that  today 
marks  the  2,140th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Yesterday.  I  noted  the  he(?inning  of 
Terry  Waite's  5th  year  in  captivity 
Today,  the  4th  anniversary  for  Amer- 
ican hostages,  Alann  Steen  and  Jesse 
Turner.  These  men  have  suffered  at  the 
whim  of  terrorists.  Indeed.  We  must  re- 
double our  efforts  to  bring  all  of  the 
hostages  out  of  the  Middle  East- 
According  to  Associated  Press  writer, 
Rima  Salameh.  Beirut's  Al-Safir  daily 
newspaper  printed  letters  to  Mr  Steen 
and  Mr  Turner  from  their  wives  Offer- 
ing them  hope.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Two  AMERICAN  PROFES.StIRS  MARK  iTH 

Anniversary  in  CAi-nvrxY 
(By  Rlma  Salameh) 

Beirut.  Lebanon.  Two  kidnapped  Amer- 
ican professors  marked  a  fourth  year  In  cap- 
tivity ttwlay  and  their  wives  urged  them  to 
keep  the  faith.  In  messages  published  in  a 
Beirut  newspaper 

Alann  Steen  and  Jesse  Turner  were  kid- 
napped ,Jan  24.  1967  from  the  campus  of  the 
US  -affiliated  Beirut  University  College  by 
gunmen  posing  as  Lebanese  police. 

'We  love  you  and  we  miss  you.  The  family 
Is  fine  Please  keep  up  your  strength  and 
faith.  "  Virginia  Roee.  Steen's  wife,  said  In  a 


message  published  in  the  Al-Safir  dally  "We 
are  working  to  see  you  soon.  I'm  always  with 
you" 

Turners  Lebanese  wife  wrote  In  the  same 
newspaper  "We  always  pray  for  your  returr. 
Joanna  loves  you  and  knows  you  by  picture 
She's  almost  3  years  old  The  family  is  all 
right  and  send  you  their  love  Keep  up  your 
hope.  We  love  you  and  are  trying  to  help 
you    " 

Joanna.  Turner's  daughter,  was  bom  a  few 
months  after  her  father's  abduction. 

Steen.  51.  of  Boston,  was  a  journalism  pro- 
fessor at  Beirut  University  College  and  Turn- 
er. 43.  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
computer  science 

The  two  are  among  13  Westerners  held  ca;>- 
tlve  In  Lebanon,  Including  six  Americans, 
four  Britons,  two  West  Germans  and  one 
Italian  Most  are  believed  held  by  pro-Ira- 
nian Shllte  Muslim  extremists 

Longest-held  is  Terry  Anderson.  43.  of  Lo- 
rain. Ohio,  chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
for  The  Associated  Press  who  was  kidnapped 
March  16.  1966 

A  group  calling  Itself  Islamic  Jihad  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  has  claimed  the  ab- 
duction of  Steen  and  Turner,  along  with  the 
kidnappings  of  Beirut  University  College 
professors  Robert  Polhlll  and  Mlthlleshwar 
Singh 

Singh,  an  Indian  and  a  resident  alien  of  the 
United  States,  was  freed  Oct.  3.  1988  Polhlll. 
56,  was  among  five  Western  hostages  released 
In  1990  a  record  number  of  cap>tlve8  released 
In  a  single  year 

Iranian  officials  had  predicted  In  early  1990 
that  all  Western  hostages  would  be  freed  by 
the  end  of  that  year 

But  the  crisis  that  developed  over  Iraq's 
Aug.  2  Invasion  of  oU-rlch  Kuwait  and  the 
subsequent  US  -led  air  strikes  on  strategic 
targets  In  Baghdad  have  brought  efforts  to 
resolve  the  hostage  issue  to  a  standstill 


YUGOSLAVIA  AND  THE  CSCE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  deal- 
ing with  a  very  critical  matter,  al- 
though our  attention  is  focused  on  the 
grave  situation  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  it 
is  important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of 
the  events  elsewhere  in  the  world 

Yugoslavia  is  a  country  that  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  In  the 
United  States  Congress  in  recent  years. 
This  is  primarily  because  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Albanian  population  of 
Kosovo  by  the  Serbian  Government.  It 
Is  a  sad  situation  that  persists  and  un- 
doubtedly needs  to  be  a  focus  of  our 
human  rights  concerns  this  year. 

Today  Y'ugoslavla  is  going  through  a 
major  crisis  of  which  Kosovo  is  only 
one  tragic  part  of  it  The  conflict, 
based  on  national  and  ethnic  hostilities 
in  Yugoslavia,  is  one  that  we  must  be 
persistent  in  insisting  on  human 
rights. 

To  those  who  have  followed  Yugo- 
slavia over  the  years,  divisions  are 
nothing  new.  But  the  prospects  for  a 
real  breakup  of  the  federation  are  now 
more  Immediate  than  ever  before 

As  of  last  December,  each  of  Yugo- 
slavia's six  republics  has  held 
multiparty  elections  They  varied  sig- 
nificantly in  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  free  and  fair,  but  the  leaders  of 
the  republics  can  now  claim  a  popular 


mandate  with  which  to  participate  in 
talks  which  have  just  begun  on  the 
country's  future. 

The  question  now  is  whether  these 
leaders  can  produce  an  agreement  that 
Is  acceptable  to  all  the  peoples  of 
Yugoslavia,  or  whether  irreconcilable 
differences  will  lead  down  the  road  to 
violent  uprisings  and  perhaps  civil  war. 

Principled,  responsible  behavior  is 
needed  if  Yugoslavia  is  to  find  a  peace- 
ful, just,  and  lasting  solution  to  its 
current  dilemma.  The  peoples  of  Yugo- 
slavia have  found  their  way  through 
difficult  times  in  the  past  and  they 
hopefully  will  rise  to  the  challenge  now 
before  them  rationally,  wisely,  and 
peacefully. 

Many  who  follow  developments  in 
Y'ugoslavia  have  suggested  that  the 
CSCE.  or  Helsinki  process,  can  serve  as 
an  international  forum  through  which 
the  United  States,  along  with  Canada 
and  Europe,  can  encourage  a  positive 
outcome. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission. I  would  like  to  submit,  for  the 
Record  the  following  statement  on  the 
situation  in  Yugoslavia  and  how  the 
CSCE  can  help  ensure  that  a  demo- 
cratic result  be  peacefully  achieved.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
statement  useful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity Cooperation  on  the  subject  matter 
of  the  recent  events  in  Yugoslavia  and 
the  different  republics  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

YUGOSLAVIA     PlNtUSO  A  CSCE  SOIATION 

In  April.  Slovenia  and  Croatia,  the  two 
northernmost  of  '^'ugoslavla's  six  constituent 
republics,  held  the  first  multi-party  elec- 
tions in  that  country  since  World  War  11  In 
November,  more  than  six  months  later.  Mac- 
edonia and  Bosnia-Hercegovlna  did  the  same, 
followed  by  Serbia  and  Montenegro  in  De- 
cember Opposition  parties  with  nationalist 
leanings  were  the  winners  in  the  first  four, 
while  the  communists  retained  power  in  the 
latter  two.  Including  Serbia's  President. 
Slotiodan  Milosevic. 

The  degree  to  which  these  elections  were 
free  and  fair  varied  considerably,  but  these 
quarreling  republics  nevertheless  have  fi- 
nally all  crossed  the  line  from  the  one-party 
state  into  the  world  of  political  pluralism 
The  question  now  Is  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  work  together  peacefully  In  resolving 
the  problems  of  Yugoslavia  as  a  whole,  or 
will  instead  sink  into  the  depths  of  civil  war 
A  six-hour  meeting  of  the  republic  presidents 
on  January  10  was  a  positive  sign.  It  resulted 
In  agreement  to  meet  further,  first  in  small- 
er groups  and  then  again  as  a  whole  How- 
ever, the  Yugoslav  military,  judging  by  Its 
recent  and  ominous  rumblings.  Is  willing  to 
come  to  the  federation's  rescue  by  cracking 
down  on  independence-minded  republic  gov- 
ernments, but  the  army  can  provide  no  long- 
term  solution  and  may  find  that  dissent  in 
Its  own  ranks  and  stubborn  resistance  among 
the  population  will  deny  it  even  short-term 
success  The  economic  reforms  introduced 
last  year  by  the  federal  Prime  Minister.  Ante 
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Markovlc.  created  hopes  for  finding  a  more 
peaceful  and  lasting  solution  In  renewed  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  but  the  reforms  have,  at 
best,  stabilized  the  economy  and  are  limited 
by  opposition  in  republic  governments  from 
doing  very  much  more  Given  the  poor  per- 
formance of  Markovic's  political  party,  the 
Alliance  of  Reform  Forces,  in  the  republic 
elections  in  which  It  took  part,  the  popu- 
lation seems  more  interested  In  first  staking 
out  their  various  national  positions  than  in 
trying  to  cure  the  Ills  of  the  Yugoslav  econ- 
omy. 

Why  all  the  delay  and  trouble,  at  a  time 
when  most  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
has  moved  on  to  the  greater  challenges  of 
building  democratic  institutions  at  home 
and  pursuing  integration  into  Europe''  The 
main  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that,  while 
other  Central  and  East  European  states,  ex- 
cept for  Czechoslovakia,  are  essentially  de- 
fined by  one  national  group  despite  sizable 
minorities  {whose  accommodation  adds  to 
the  complexities  of  building  democracy). 
Yugoslavia  is  in  essence  a  collection  of  many 
national  and  ethnic  groups — none  of  them 
constituting  a  majority  of  the  population— 
with  tremendous  historical,  cultural,  lin- 
guistic and  religious  diversity  among  them 
TTils  has  turned  Yugoslav  politics  into  the 
Sisyphean  task  of  achieving  a  balance  among 
a  myriad  of  peoples  who  seem  to  have  little 
in  common. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  the  fact  that 
'\'ugo8lavla  Is  a  victim  of  Its  own  success  in 
adapting  to  communism  .losip  Broz  Tito  led 
his  Partisans  to  power  on  their  own  accord 
and  not  with  the  help  of  Soviet  tanks.  His 
subsequent  Independence  from  Moscow  and 
reformist  course  of  communist  development 
gave  Yugoslavia's  communists  a  certain  le- 
gitimacy other  communist  regimes  lacked. 
This  has  made  a  clean  break  with  the  past 
more  difficult  to  achieve,  even  though,  with 
the  exception  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  the 
recent  elections  have  shown  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  communist  government.  As 
a  result.  Yugoslavia  has  been  In  the  awkward 
state  of  being  t>oth  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
wave  of  political  liberalization  which  swept 
through  the  region  in  1989  and  1990. 

Essentially,  the  republican  elections  have 
divided  Yugoslavia  into  three  camps  In  the 
north.  Slovenia  and  Croatia  elected  non- 
Communist,  nationalist  parties  to  power  and 
are  poised  for  outright  secession  if  agree- 
ment cannot  be  reached  on  forming  a  new. 
loose  confederation  The  people  of  Slovenia 
have.  In  fact,  overwhelmingly  approved  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  for  their  republic 
in  a  plebiscite  on  December  23  Serbia  and 
Montenegro,  alternatively,  have  chosen  to 
stay  with  their  current  communist  leaders 
who  also  have  heavy  nationalist  overtones 
but  insist  on  maintaining  the  present  Yugo- 
slav federation  The  people  of  Bosnia- 
Hercegovlna  and.  to  a  les-ser  extent.  Macedo- 
nia have  also  voted  for  nationalist  parties 
but  are  in  a  precarious  middle  position  they 
probably  can  accept  almost  any  approach  as 
long  as  it  maintains  the  unity  of  Yugoslavia, 
which  respects  their  territorial  Integrity. 

A  common  thread  of  the  elections  is  the 
heavy  nationalist  tilt  in  the  programs  of 
each  of  the  victors,  even  the  communists,  in 
most  cases  outdone  only  by  a  few  small 
fringe  parties.  While  all  of  the  newly  formed 
governments  should  therefore  have  a  popular 
mandate  to  negotiate  terms  for  keeping 
Yugoslavia  together  while  defending  the  in- 
terests of  their  respective  nationalities. 
their  animosity  toward  each  other  and  un- 
willingness to  suggest  compromise  make  a 
serious  attempt  at  maintaining  Yugoslavia's 


unity  questionable  at  best.  The  range  of  op- 
tions seems  narrow,  and  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  military  will  step  in 
Senior  Yugoslav  military  officials  and  hard- 
line communists  have,  in  fact,  organized  a 
party  with  an  apparent  aim  of  doing  just 
that. 

The  alternative— letting  each  republic 
peacefully  go  its  own.  independent  way- 
seems,  on  the  surface,  the  simplest  course 
After  all.  it  could  be  argued.  Yugoslavia,  in 
all  Its  diversity,  was  only  created  in  1918  as 
an  expression  of  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  South  Slav  peoples  who  had  finally  and 
fully  been  liberated  from  centuries  of  divi- 
sion and  domination  by  the  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  and  Ottoman  Empires.  Spanning  the  di- 
vide between  Central  Europe  and  the  Bal- 
kans geographically,  historically  and  cul- 
turally, Yugoslavia  was  only  able  to  function 
briefly  under  conditions  of  democracy  and 
equality  for  its  diverse  national  and  ethnic 
groups.  F"urthennore.  the  experience  of 
World  War  11.  when  internecine  warfare  led 
to  more  Yugoslav  deaths  at  the  hands  of  fel- 
low Yugoslavs  than  of  foreign  invaders,  has 
left  deep  scars  and  distrust  that  have  yet  to 
disappear  The  source  of  the  problem  divid- 
ing the  Yugoslavs  today  is  that  they  cannot 
escape  the  historical  circumstances  in  which 
they  live. 

While  an  attractive  option  to  some,  the 
dissolution  of  Yugoslavia  into  Independent 
states  is  unlikely  to  happen  easily  or  peace- 
fully. One  reason  is  that  the  two  largest  na- 
tional groups,  the  Serbs  and  the  Croats,  live 
in  sizable  numliers  in  each  other's  and  some 
of  the  other  republics  in  addition  to  their 
own.  Any  proclamation  of  independent  state- 
hooi  will  lead  to  dispute  and  conflict  over 
prerent  borders,  especially  in  regard  to 
Bosnia-Hercegovina.  where  a  Slavic  people 
o.'ficially  considered  to  be  ethnic  "Muslims  ' 
make  up  only  a  plurality  of  the  population 
Similar  fears  of  carving  new  borders  exist 
among  Macedonians,  whose  national  Identity 
has  been  recognized  as  such  within  the  fed- 
eration but  is  questioned  if  not  denied  by 
their  larger  Greek.  Bulgarian  and  Serbian 
neighbors  while  they  themselves  contend 
with  an  expanding  Albanian  population  with- 
in their  own  republic  Even  Montenegro 
might  seize  upon  an  opportunity  to  annex 
part-s  of  neighboring  Hercegovina  and  that 
part  of  Kosovo  province  known  as  Metohla 

Moreover,  even  within  the  confines  of  the 
federation,  the  Albanians  who  make  up  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  of 
Kosovo,  one  of  two  provinces  in  the  Serbian 
republic,  have  experienced  harsh  repression 
and  no  longer  want  to  remain  part  of  Serbia 
For  this  reason,  they  almost  universally 
boycotted  the  recent  Serbian  elections  An 
attempt  to  gain  complete  independence  is 
likely  if  the  federation  were  to  dissolve,  but 
the  Serbs  view  this  province  as  the  birth- 
place of  their  nation  and  culture  and  will  not 
let  it  go  TTie  situation  there  has  already 
been  violent,  and  a  full-scale  popular  upris- 
ing, likely  to  be  met  by  brute  military  force, 
would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  outside  the 
federation.  Developments  in  neighboring  .Al- 
bania may  exacerbate  the  tensions  which 
now  exist. 

Given  this  rather  dismal  picture,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  United  States  and  other 
concerned  members  of  the  international 
community  can  do  to  encourage  the  most 
democratic,  peaceful  result  is  of  immediate 
importance.  Our  historical  support  for 
human  rights,  democracy  and  the  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  (ironically,  reasons  once 
used  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  advocating  the 
formation  of  Yugoslavia.)  seems  to  be  fun- 


damentally at  (Jdds  with  our  traditional  pol- 
icy of  support  for  the  unity  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Yugoslavia,  and  our  own  rea- 
soned approaches  to  dispute  resolution  seems 
to  have  few  ears  in  a  plaxse  where  anger  and 
hatred  have  such  deep-seated  roots. 

In  addition,  it  may  be  true  that  a  united 
Yugoslavia  is  of  less  importance  to  our  own 
national  and  Western  security  interests, 
since  there  no  longer  appears  to  be  a  Soviet 
threat  for  which  a  buffer  state  like  Yugo- 
slavia is  needed.  It  may  also  be  true,  since 
Tito's  own  brand  of  "self-management"  com- 
munism is  no  longer  a  model  for  the  best 
that  (^n  be  hoped  for  from  a  communist 
state — we  learned  in  1969  that  they  can  go 
one  step  further  by  ceasing  to  be  communist. 
However,  our  support  for  a  united  Yugo- 
slavia has  been  more  than  just  a  reflection  of 
our  narrow  self-interests;  it  was  and  may 
continue  to  be  what  we  would  perceive  as  the 
most  viable  solution  economically  and  po- 
litically for  the  peoples  of  YugoslaN-ia  More- 
over, our  international  commitment  to  re- 
spect the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Yugoslavia,  as  of  other  countries  with 
which  we  have  relations,  would  preclude  us 
from  actively  supporting  the  dissolution  of 
Yugoslavia.  After  all.  the  future  of  their 
country  is  for  the  citizens  of  Yugoslavia 
themselves  to  decide 

The  newly  revamped  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  com.monly 
known  as  the  CSCE  or  Helsinki  process,  is 
viewed  by  many  as  a  forum  where  Europe, 
along  with  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
might  help  Yugoslavia— a  CSCE  member— to 
find  a  way  out  of  this  quagmire  Developing 
CSCE  mechanisms  in  conflict  prevention  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  have 
been  suggested  for  the  task,  but  so  far  these 
mechanisms  are  considered  to  apply,  in  the 
CSCE  context,  more  to  peace  and  security 
between  than  within  states.  This  does  not 
have  to  be  the  case,  but  Yugoslavia  may  al- 
ready be  m  names  by  the  time  new  institu- 
tions are  set  up  and  mandated  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  In  any  event,  given  their  his- 
tory the  Yugoslavs  are  unlikely  to  give  the 
necessary  consent  to  having  their  problems 
handled  directly  by  anyone  but  themselves 

While  the  CSCE  cannot  provide  immediate 
answers  to  the  troubles  plaguing  Yugoslavia, 
it  can  provide  the  ground  rules  for  construc- 
tive dialogue  from  within  Yugoslavia  itself. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  holding  the 
main  Yugoslav  players — the  republics— to 
strict  compliance  with  the  commitments 
contained  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  sub- 
sequent CSCE  accords,  regardless  of  whether 
they  keep  the  federation,  negotiate  a  new 
confederation  or  simply  go  their  own.  sepa- 
rate ways  The  leaders  of  the  republics  seem 
to  share  one  common  objective:  to  be  inte- 
grated into  the  whole  of  Europe  to  which 
they  feel  they  belong.  None  of  them  feel  that 
their  interests  would  be  best  served  outside 
the  community  of  free  European  nations, 
and  Joining  this  community  can  only  be 
achieved  by  adherence  to  Helsinki's  prin- 
ciples in  their  relations  with  each  other 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  have  any  role  at  all.  we 
must  not  only  hold  the  present  Yugoslav  fed- 
eral government  accountable  to  the  CSCE 
commitments  it  has  already  undertaken,  but 
also  obtain  the  agreement  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituent republics  to  abide  by  and  be  held  ac- 
countable to  these  commitm.ents  in  their  re- 
lations with  each  other.  In  practice,  this 
means  first  having  the  republic  leaders  in 
Yugoslavia  express  publicly  a  willingness  to 
live  by  the  same  CSCE  standards  to  which 
the  Yugoslav  federal  government  has  com- 
mitted itself  The  government  and  assembly 
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of  Slovenia  has  already  taken  steps  In  this 
direction  The  following  principles  are  of 
particular  relevance  to  the  Yugoslav  situa- 
tion: 

Respect  for  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental 
Freedoms.  This  Includes  the  right  to  free  as- 
sociation and  expression,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  particularly  restricted  by  a  new 
verbal  crimes  law  in  Serbia  It  also  Includes 
the  equal  application  of  the  cultural,  reli- 
gious and  other  rights  of  all  national  and  mi- 
nority groups,  from  the  Albanians  In  Kosovo 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Serbs  In  Kosovo  and 
Croatia 

E(tuai  Rights  and  Self-Determination  of  Peo- 
ples. This  could  but  does  not  necessarily 
mean  secession  and  Independence,  a  frequent 
and  mistaken  assumption.  In  fact,  unlike  the 
Soviet  situation  to  which  It  Is  often  com- 
pared, the  essentially  voluntary  nature  of 
the  original  Joining  of  the  Yugoslav  peoples 
brings  less  sympathy  to  arguments  for  Yugo- 
slavia's breakup  This  principle  certainly 
does  Include,  however,  the  right  of  any  of  the 
democratically  elected  republic  governmenu 
to  suggest  reshaping  their  relationships  with 
the  others  If  they  feel  the  current  political 
configuration  does  not  reflect  the  will  of  the 
peoples  they  represent,  and  a  subsequent 
commitment  on  all  sides  to  sit  together  and 
work  things  out.  The  meetings  of  republic 
presidents  are  a  fortunate  first  sign  that  this 
can  happen.  It  also  means  that  Albanians, 
the  third  most  populous  people  In  Yugo- 
slavia, and  other  peoples  In  Kosovo  as  well  as 
the  mixed  population  of  Vojvodlna.  Serbia's 
other  province,  must  be  allowed  to  partici- 
pate In  this  process  through  their  freely  cho- 
sen representatives. 

Territorial  Integrity,  Inviotabilty  of  Frontiers. 
Despite  the  minority  and  other  problems 
which  may  result  from  the  current  borders  of 
Yugoslavia,  these  borders  exist,  and  they 
should  not  be  altered  except  In  cases  when  It 
can  be  done  peacefully,  with  the  full,  free 
and  mutual  consent  of  everyone  directly  In- 
volved. Such  cases  rarely  come  about,  and 
seeking  Instead  to  improve  the  situation  for 
people  within  current  borders  combined  with 
an  opening  of  borders  will  be  much  easier  to 
achieve 

Refraining  from  the  Threat  of  Use  of  Force. 
Regardless  of  the  eventual  political  configu- 
ration of  Yugoslavia  and  Its  six  republics, 
the  result  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  A  solution  brought 
about  by  force  would  not  only  be  wrong  but. 
as  a  practical  matter,  would  be  neither  sta- 
ble nor  lasting 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes  A  clear, 
firmly  stated  commitment  to  resolve  dis- 
putes within  Yugoslavia  peacefully  through 
willing  and  mutual  agreement  to  arbitra- 
tion, mediation  and  other  means  for  finding 
solutions  to  differences  would  add  a  degree  of 
trust  among  the  Yugoslav  republics  which  is 
now  absent. 

Acceptance  and  adherence  by  the  republics 
to  these  principles,  and  others  which  are 
spelled  out  In  detail  In  numerous  CSCE  docu- 
ments, are  In  a  real  sense  prerequisites  for 
Yugoslavia  as  a  whole  or  the  republics  Indi- 
vidually to  remain-  part  of  Europe.  We  can- 
not decide  for  the  Yugoslavs  what  their  fu- 
ture will  be.  but  we  can  insist  that  if  they 
wish  to  participate  In  Europe's  affairs  they 
must  adhere  to  Europe's  principles.  Subse- 
quent international  calls  to  abide  by  CSCE 
standards  could  build  confidence  among  the 
Yugoslav  republics  and  provide  a  framwork 
for  resolving  differences  through  dialog,  just 
as  they  have  done  for  Europe  as  a  whole. 

Principled,  responsible  behavior  Is  perhaps 
the  best  chance  for  Yugoslavia  to  go  through 


a  difficult  but  Inevitable  transition  without 
the  misery  and  suffering  which  has  marked 
Its  past.  If  successful.  Yugoslavia,  which  in 
Its  short  history  has  already  found  practical 
answers  to  complex  questions  of  national 
and  ethnic  identity,  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
resolving  similar  problems  currently  plagu- 
ing other  countries  In  the  region,  not  to 
mention  the  Soviet  Union  The  Yugoslavs 
will  hopefully  rise  to  the  challenge  before 
them  rationally,  wisely  and  peacefully 


CRISIS  IN  v;  (;<)S!...\v!.\ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  I'resider.t.  2  days  ago 
I  came  to  the  noor  to  bring  attention 
to  the  worsening  situation  In  Yugo- 
slavia. Today.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
situation  Is  rapidly  deteriorating;  the 
non-Communist  governments  of  Slove- 
nia and  Croatia  are  being  Intimidated 
and  threatened  by  the  Yugoslav  Army. 

This  crisis  was  not  created  by  these 
two  Republic  governments,  rather  It 
was  provoked  by  the  Yugoslav  Central 
Government  when  It  Issued  a  Presi- 
dential decree  with  a  deadline  calling 
for  certain  military  units— Including 
I)ollce  and  national  guard  units  In  the 
Republics  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia— to 
disarm  or  be  disarmed  by  the  Yogoslav 
Army. 

Although  In  the  first  hours  after  the 
deadline  the  Yugoslav  Presidency 
seemed  to  have  backed  down  from  this 
threat.  Yesterday  the  Yugoslav  De- 
fense Ministry  took  a  different  position 
and  issued  Its  own  order  for  Croatian 
mllltla  units  to  disarm  and  disband. 

And  the  Yugoslav  Army  appears  to 
be  preparing  to  carry  out  this  threat  of 
military  action.  According  to  Govern- 
ment officials  in  the  Croatian  and 
Slovene  capitals,  there  are  indications 
of  troop  movements  and  equipment 
preparations.  At  some  military  facili- 
ties tanks  and  armored  vehicles  are 
being  readied  for  deployment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Yugoslav  Army  is  restructur- 
ing by  sending  Croatian  and  Slovenian 
soldiers  out  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia 
and  into  the  Republic  of  Serbia. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  seeing  all  the 
signs  of  preparation  for  a  military 
crackdown  on  or  takeover  of  the  demo- 
cratic Republics.  We  could  be  only 
hours  away  from  a  Yugoslav  Army  at- 
tempt to  crush  democracy  and  to  re- 
place it  with  hardline  Communist  rule, 
similar  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
Province  of  Kosova 

Mr.  President,  once  again.  I  am  here 
to  urge  that  the  United  States  not  sit 
quietly  on  the  sidelines.  We  must  make 
it  absolutely  clear  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government  and  the  Yugoslav  Army 
that  the  Congress  will  not  do  business 
as  usual  with  Yugoslavia  if  these  demo- 
cratic regimes  are  snuffed  out.  Indeed, 
I  am  confident  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
military  crackdown  or  takeover,  the 
Congress  will  react  Immediately  and 
decisively. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  I  have  received 
from   the   Prime  Minister  of  Slovenia 


and  the  President  of  Croatia  be  printed 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  ok  the  Prime  Minister 

January  25.  1991 

Dear  Distinouished  Senatok  I  have  great 
respect  concerning  your  efforts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy  In  the  former  com- 
munist Eastern  European  countries:  espe- 
cially Yugoslavia  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  and  ef- 
forts for  our  country;  this  Is  a  crucial  and 
historic  era  for  the  Slovenian  nation 

Furthermore.  I  share  your  views  entirely 
regarding  the  relationship  between  the  Unlt^ 
ed  States  of  America  and  Yugoslavia  The  S. 
9  "The  Direct  Aid  for  Democracy"  act.  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  14th  January 
1991  by  the  Senate  Minority  leader  Sen  Dole, 
came  as  a  pleasant  and  most  welcome  sur- 
prise. It  would  afford  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  see  this  bill  passed  as  law  This  would 
undoubtedly  strengthen  those  republics  of 
Y'ugoslavla  which  have  truly  decided  on  a 
democratic  future.  Your  bill  represents  the 
view  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  will- 
ing to  support  a  communist-Serbian-domi- 
nated Yugoslavia 

It  is  therefore  with  deep  regret  that  I  have 
to  inform  you  of  the  current  situation  in 
Yugoslavia  whereby  we  are  witnessing  seri- 
ous and  concentrated  efforts  by  some  politi- 
cal forces  aiming  to  restore  the  Yugoslavia 
of  old.  undemocractlc  and  communist,  a 
state  where  the  freedom  of  nations  Individ- 
uals was  non-existent  It  seems  that  the 
spontaneous  development  of  events  will  In 
effect,  render  negotiations  useless  and  Jeop- 
ardize any  possible  agreement  among  Yugo- 
slavia's republics 

Indeed  the  situation  was  exacerbated  by 
the  illegal  printing  of  the  Yugoslav  currency 
by  Serbia;  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  new 
wave  of  hyperinflation  In  addition  we  also 
have  to  consider  the  alliance  between  the 
Serbian  Communists  and  the  Yugoslav  army. 
There  exists  a  powerful  threat  from  the 
afore-mentioned  that  force  will  be  employed 
In  order  to  reestablished  the  old  regime 

The  latest  information  i  highly  confiden- 
tial! which  has  been  fully  verified,  is  particu- 
larly worrisome;  Yugoslav  army  Is  on  'stand 
by"  for  an  Intervention  Moreover,  soldiers 
of  Slovene  nationality  have  twt-n  removed 
from  Slovenia  and  deployed  elsewhere  while, 
simultaneously,  special  military  courts  have 
been  organized. 

As  emerging  democracies  Slovenia  and 
Croatia  are  threatening  no  one  and  demand- 
ing nothing  from  any  other  republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia on  the  contrary  it  is  us  who  are  living 
under  the  threat  of  military,  economic  and 
political  takeover  which  would  undoubtedly 
thrust  us  back  into  the  cold  communist 
years  of  economic  and  social  depresulen  and 
deprivation. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  therefore  that  I  must 
confirm  Justified  fears  that  the  Gulf  crisis 
would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  regimes 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia  to  exer- 
cise a  military  crack-down  on  democratic  re- 
publics. 

Being  acquainted  with  your  principles  re- 
garding Eastern  Europe.  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  Slovenia  is  ready  and  willing  to  de- 
fend Its  young  democracy  where  absolutely 
necessary. 

Dear  Congresssman  thanks  to  your  su- 
preme efforts  on  our  F^astern  Europe's  behalf 
you  have  become  a  highly  respected  and  es- 
teemed friend  of  the  Slovenian  government 
and  its  people    It  is  therefore  my  duty  and 


pleasure  to  invite  you,  on  behalf  of  us  all.  to 
visit  Slovenia  at  earliest  convenience.  Your 
presence  would  be  most  encouraging  while 
your  Influence  and  experience  would  be  most 
ijeneflcial  to  us  in  our  time  of  need 
With  great  respect.  I  remain. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Prof.  LoJZE  Peterle, 

Prime  Minister. 

REPfBLlC  OF  HRVATSKA. 

January  24.  1991. 
Hon,  Bob  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole-  I  fully  understand 
your  focus  and  concern  of  the  Gulf  crisis 
However,  as  you  are  by  now  aware,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  republics  of  Slovenia,  Croatia, 
and  Bosnla-Hercegovina  Is  unfortunately  de- 
veloping In  the  direction  as  events  unfolded 
in  Kosovo,  At  this  time,  we  are  on  serious 
alert  status 

It  Is  absolutely  critical  that  the  Yugo- 
slavian army  stop  its  continued  scenario  of 
"threats,  retractions,  threats"  interspersed 
with  military  tank,  plane  and  manpower 
movement.  They  must  also  be  cautioned  not 
to  move  Croatian  reservists  out  of  Croatia. 
It  is  seriously  destabilizing  the  democratic 
governments  of  the  above  named  republics 
and  prevents  us  from  moving  forward  on 
vital  issues  enabling  us  to  securely  establish 
a  long-term  free  and  democratic  society  and 
an  open,  free  market  economy 

Senator  Dole,  the  road  to  stability  has 
only  one  path  and  that  is  the  success  of  a 
democratic  society,  Slovenia,  Croatia, 
Bosnla-Hercegovina  and  Macedonia  have  all 
elected  democratic  governments.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  Marxist-Communist  Slobodan 
Milosevic  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
elected  democratic  governments  to  the 
north- 

The  message  which  can  avert  any  disaster 
In  Yugoslavia  must  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  at  this  point  in  time  the  United  States 
government  supports  the  majority,  meaning 
the  newly  democratically  elected  republics 
and  advocates  a  peaceful  resolution  to  en- 
sure future  stability,  respect  for  internal 
borders  and  cooperation  t)etween  those  na- 
tion states. 

Yugoslavia  Is  not  the  Soviet  Union;  Serbia 
is  not  Russia,  and  the  Yugoslavian  army  is 
not  the  Soviet  army 

Any  failure  to  act  now  is  to  allow  the  ma- 
jority of  Yugoslavia  which  is  freely  and 
democratically  elected  to  be  overtaken  and 
ruled  by  a  Communist  dictator  This  is  not 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
government;  It  is  avoidable  with  strong 
United  States  messages 

The  continuation  of  this  harrassment  will 
have  long-term  detrimental  effects  if  it  does 
not  discontinue  immediately.   We   look   for- 
ward ui  the  support  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

Dr  Franjo  Tudjman. 

President. 


date  to  accept  these  filings.  In  general, 
reports  will  be  available  to  the  public 
24  hours  after  receipt.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  the  Public 
Records  Office  on  (202)  224-0322, 


THE  1990  YEAR  END  REPORT 

The  mailing  and  filing  date  of  the 
1990  year  end  report  required  by  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  as 
amended,  is  Thursday,  January  31.  1991. 
Principal  campaign  committees  sup- 
IX)rting  Senate  candidates  file  their  re- 
ports with  the  Senate  Office  of  Public 
Records.  232  Hart  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510-7116 

The  Public  Records  Office  will  be 
open  from  8  a,m,  to  9  p,m,  on  the  filing 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr,  METZENBAUM,  Mr,  President.  I 
join  Ukrainians  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  cele- 
brating the  73d  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  was  marked  this  week. 

In  1918.  the  Ukrainian  people  pro- 
claimed their  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination by  declaring  an  independent 
Ukrainian  National  Republic,  This 
dream  has  been  preserved  for  over  70 
years,  and  has  found  a  voice  in  the  cur- 
rent Ukrainian  democratic  movement, 
I  applaud  the  persistence  of  Ukrainians 
who  are  making  a  stand  for  their  lib- 
erty and  autonomy. 

It  is  especially  important  to  remem- 
ber on  this  anniversary  that  the  i>eople 
of  Ukraine  continue  to  fight  for  their 
rights  to  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
recent  dispatch  of  Soviet  troops  to 
Ukraine  threatens  to  repress  the  demo- 
cratic movement. 

I  salute  the  proud  people  of  Ukraine 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  declaration 
of  independence,  with  the  hope  that 
thev  dream  of  freedom  will  soon  be  re- 
alised. 


ISRAEL'S  MILITARY  RESTRAINT 
LAUDED 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
admiration  for  one  of  our  country's 
strongest  allies— the  State  of  Israel. 

Shortly  after  Operation  Desert 
Shield  became  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  Iraq  made  true  on  one  of  its 
prewar  threats  by  launching  a  series  of 
missile  attacks  against  Israel,  The 
enormous  restraint  Israel  has  dem- 
onstrated since  these  missile  attacks 
by  Iraq  deserves  praise  and  apprecia- 
tion, Israel's  diplomatic  response  has 
been  invaluable  to  the  United  States 
and  the  allied  coalition  in  our  efforts 
to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations'  resolutions — namely.  the 
withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Ku- 
wait, 

I  am  especially  incensed  by  Iraq's 
method  of  retaliating  against  Desert 
Storm,  I  am  referrl'ng  to  the  recent 
missile  attacks  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation of  Tel  Aviv,  Instead  of  strategi- 
cally targeting  their  missiles  to  avoid 
harming  innocent  civilians,  as  is  the 
strategy  of  the  allied  coalition,  the 
Iraqis  employ  Scud  missiles,  which  ter- 
rorize civilian  populations  because  of 
their  imprecise  targeting 

In  trying  to  drag  Israel  into  this  con- 
flict. Saddam  Hussein  hopes  to  divert 
attention  away  from  the  issue  at 
hand — his  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kuwait — and  toward  the  longstanding 


conflicts  in  the  region.  All  of  this  in 
hopes  of  undermining  the  allied  coali- 
tion, 

Israel  has  once  again  demonstrated 
its  friendship  and  strong  bond  with  the 
United  States,  My  sympathy  and  good 
will  go  out  to  the  Israeli  people  and  es- 
pecially to  those  families  whose  loved 
ones  have  been  injured  or  tragically 
killed  by  Saddam's  "missiles  of  ter- 
ror," 

In  closing,  I  also  want  to  applaud  the 
Bush  administration  for  its  careful 
consideration  of  Israel's  difficult  posi- 
tion and  its  swift  retaliation  on  behalf 
of  the  Israeli  people.  A  country  has 
every  right  to  protect  its  citizens  and 
the  security  of  its  nation,  Israel  has 
been  a  great  ally  in  exercising  re- 
straint in  response  to  these  deplorable 
attacks. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions, 
previously  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  concurrence,  were 
read  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con,  Res  40  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  recent  use  of  military  force  in 
the  Baltic  states:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 

H.  Con  Res.  41,  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  Iraqi  attacks  against  Israel;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

H.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  brutal  treatment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  of  captured  seri'ice  members 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 


EXECU'TrVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-409  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmits 
ting,  pursuant  t-o  law.  a  cumulative  report 
on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  dated 
January  1,  1991:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1975.  referred  jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations, 

EC-410  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  fifth  biennial  report  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Federal-Civilian  Energy 
Efficiency  Swap  Act  of  1980:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy-  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC -411  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Program  Opportunity  Notice  for  the 
fourth  round  of  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Demonstration  Progitim:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energj-  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC^12.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual report  on  the  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EC-413.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
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mlttlnK.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
scorelceeplnK  of  lease-purchase  contracts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-414  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  in  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmentjil  .Affairs 

EC -415  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Special  Counsel,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal 
accounting  and  administrative  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-416  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  In  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-417  A  communication  fl-om  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  8-300  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-418.  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man on  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D  C  Act  8  303  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-419  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-304  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  -120  A  communication  ttx>m  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-305  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-421  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-306  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-422.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D  C  Act  8-307  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-423.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-308  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  Affairs. 

EC -424  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-309  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  426  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8^  310  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De 
cember  18.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-426  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8^311  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC-427  A  communication  fK>m  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  ft^l2  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-428.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D  C.  Act  8-313  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 4.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-429.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-314  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-430.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D  C.  Act  8-315  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC--431.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-316  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-432.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-317  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-433.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8  318  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-434.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-319  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC  435  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8^320  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-436.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  8-321  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC  437  A  communication  trom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-322  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC -438  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8^323  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-439  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D  C  Act  8-324  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-440  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-325  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC  441  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D  C.  A(  t  8  326  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cemtier  18,  1990.  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC'442  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bia.  transmitting,  pursuant  Ui  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  8  327  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC  443    A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Count  11  of  the  District  of  Colum 
bta.  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC    Act  8  328  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern 
mental  .Affairs. 

EC-444.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  Ui  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-329  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC^45  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-330  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-446.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
m.an  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-331  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental .\ffalrs. 

EC-447  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8  332  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental .Affairs 

EC-448  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8  333  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

EC-449  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  8-334  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990.  t<)  the  Committee  tin  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-450  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  U>  law.  copies  of 
DC.  Act  a  335  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  U)  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC--451  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
DC  Act  a  336  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-452.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-337  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cemljer  18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-453  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC,  Act  8  338  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs, 

EC-454.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
DC  Act  8-339  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18,  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-455  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D  C  Act  8-340  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
ceml>er  18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-456.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D  C  .^ct  8  342  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs 

EC-457,  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D  C  Act  8  343  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 18.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-458.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  third  triennial 
report  entitled  "Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Abuse 
Research  UI".  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  .AND  ME.MORLALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-l.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

"RESOLtmoN  No.  1433 

"Whereas,  pursuant  to  Title  32.  Section 
314.  United  States  Code,  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Guard  is 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  in  all  of  the  50  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Adiutant 
General  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  that 
jurisdiction;  and 

"Whereas,  over  the  last  20  years,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  granted 
increased  autonomy  over  their  own  affairs, 
including  the  right  to  elect  their  own  Gov- 
ernor as  opposed  to  being  governed  by  a  pres- 
idential appointee,  and 

"Whereas,  under  Virgin  Islands  law.  the 
Adjutant  General  has  additional  territorial 
duties,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
heading  the  Virgin  l.«lands  Territorial  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Legislature 
and  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  that  the  na- 
ture of  both  his  federal  and  local  duties  re- 
quire the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands U)  t>e  well  acquainted  with  the  people, 
culture  and  geography  of  the  Territory;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  also  the  sense  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
that  they  would  be  best  served  by  having  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Na- 
tional Guard  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands:  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands: 

"SEtTiON  1  The  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  hereby  petitions  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  National  Guard  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory 

"Section  2  Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  every  member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

POM-2.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the 


Committee    on     Energy     and     Natural     Re- 
sources; 

■Resolution  of  the  CoMMo^■wE.^LTH  of 
Puerto  Rico 

"Whereas:  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  has  approved  a  bill  to 
make  a  plebiscite  on  its  political  status,  via- 
ble for  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico, 

"Whereas:  Committees  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  have  approved  a  bill  drafted 
with  similar  purposes. 

"Whereas:  Said  bills  provide  reasonable 
grounds  to  initiate  the  process  by  which  the 
People  of  Puerto  Rico  would  choose  their  po- 
litical status. 

"Whereas:  Said  bills  comply  with  the 
claims  of  the  three  political  parties  reg- 
istered in  Puerto  Rico,  and  of  the  different 
groups  that  feel  that  the  status  problem  de- 
mands an  urgent  solution. 

"Whereas:  The  U.S.  Congress  shall  recess 
soon  and  the  legislation  providing  for  the 
celebration  of  the  plebiscite  on  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  has  not  yet  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

"Whereas:  The  existing  time  limitations 
for  the  celebration  of  a  plebiscite  require  the 
Congress  to  act  with  the  utmost  urgency. 

"Now  therefore:  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  Puerto  Rico: 

"Section  1.  To  emphatically  state  the  un- 
equivocal endorsement  of  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  celebration  of  a  plebi- 
scite, whereby  the  People  of  Puerto  Rico  will 
express  their  preference  on  their  political 
status 

"Section  2  To  urge  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
prompt  approval  of  legislation  to  make  the 
celebration  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  political 
status  of  the  People  of  I^erto  Rico  viable,  as 
well  as  the  implementation  of  the  outcome 
thereof. 

"Section  3.  To  request  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  furnish  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  all  the  informa- 
tion compiled  during  the  Federal  legislative 
process  on  the  impact  that  each  of  the  three 
political  status  formulas  would  have  on 
Puerto  Rico  with  regard  to  fiscal  matters. 
taxes,  commerce,  citizenship,  language, 
sjwrts  (international  and  Olympic  represen- 
tation), defense,  social  assistance  programs, 
representation  before  international  forums 
and  institutions,  terms  and  conditions  dur- 
ing transition  periods,  and  all  other  relevant 
matters  This  information,  in  turn,  shall  be 
made  available  to  all  the  legislators  and  the 
country's  news  media. 

"Section  4.  That  a  copy  of  the  Resolution, 
translated  into  the  English  language,  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  President  of  the  United 
.States,  the  President  of  the  US.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  US  House  of  Representatives 
and.  in  Spanish,  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico  m  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"Section  6.  This  Resolution  shall  take  ef- 
fect immediately  after  its  approval  and  shall 
continue  in  effect  until  its  purposes  have 
been  accomplished." 

POM-3.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Sweetwater,  Florida,  relative  to 
the  political  status  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

PO.M-4  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Sweetwater,  Florida,  urging  cre- 
ation of  a  recycling  markets  resource  task 
force;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works 


POM-5.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Sweetwater.  Florida,  seeing  Fed- 
eral fiscal  assistance  for  basic  municipal 
services;  to  the  Connmlttee  on  Environment 
and  F*ublic  Works. 

POM-6  A  petition  trom  citizens  of 
Mayfield.  Kentucky,  asking  for  equal  rights 
for  school  teachers  to  be  given  the  right  to 
teach  school  children  creation  as  well  as  evo- 
lution; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SASSER.  fromi  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  unfavorably  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J-  Res.  44:  Joint  resolution  suspending 
certain  provisions  of  law  pursuant  to  section 
258(an2)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  LENIN  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Rothi: 
S.  260  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
and  cost  effective  acquisition  of  nondevelop- 
mental  items  for  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr    Sa.v- 
FORD.  and  Mr.  WirtH): 
S  261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  risk-based  pre- 
miums for  deposit  insurance;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr  DDCON: 
S    262    A  bill  to  pro\-1de  for  the  use  of  the 
income  on  depository  Institution  reser%'eg  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  deposit  insurance  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs, 

S.  263.  A  bill  to  modernize  and  reform  the 
regulation  of  financial  services,  to  strength- 
en the  enforcement  authority  of  depository 
institution     regulating    agencies,     and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr  COCHRAN: 
S.  264  A  bill  to  authorize  a  grant  to  the  na- 
tional writing  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Latxjr  and  Human  Resources 
By  Mr  THUTRMOND: 
S    265    A  bill   to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  murders  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By    Mr.    BIDEN    (for   himself  and    Mr 
DeConcinI): 
S.  266,  A  bill  to  prevent  and  punish  domes- 
tic and  international  terrorist  acts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
BRYAN): 
S-  267  A  bill  to  prohibit  a  State  from  im- 
posing an  income  tax  on  the  pension  or  re- 
tirement income  of  individuals  who  are  not 
residents  or  domiciliaries  of  that  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr  PACKWOOD  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Be-vtsen.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr  Mo^i^MHAS. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr 
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Heinz,  Mr  Rieolk.  Mr  DeConcwi. 
Mr  MrCoNNEl.i..  and  Mr  'nnRMOND): 
S  268  A  hlU  U>  amond  the  InUrnal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  authorize  a  deduction  for 
the  expenses  of  adoptlnK  a  special  needs 
child  and  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  a  program  providing  as- 
sistance to  Federal  employees  adopting  a 
special  needs  child;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 

By  Mrs    KASSEBAUM  (for  herself.  Mr 
Ha-kh.  Mr   BuMPBRS.  Mr   Hatfield. 
and  Mr.  Bryan): 
S    269    A  bin  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire   an    Independent   audit   of   statements 
prepared    by    certain    financial    institutions 
with  respect  to  assets  of  employee  benefit 
plans,     to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  270    A  bin  to  require  re^lar  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  expenditures 
made  to  carry  out  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and    Operation    Desert    Storm    and    on    the 
amount  of  contributions  made  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries  to  support  Oper- 
ation  Desert   Shield   and  Operation   Desert 
Storm;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   KOTH 
S    271.  A  bill  to  continue  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  o-Benzyl-p- 
chlorophenol.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   GORE  (for  himself.    Mr    HOL- 
Li.NGB.   Mr    Kennedy.  Mr    PREasLER. 
Mr     Ford.    Mr     Brealtx.    Mr     Binoa- 
MAN.  Mr    ROBB.  Mr    KERRY.  Mr    Kas- 
TKN.   Mr    Gi,enn.   Mr    Jekfords.   Mr 
Kf-rrey,  Mr  Reid.  Mr  Durenberoer. 
Mr  Hatfield.  Mr  Kohl.  Mr.  Conrad, 
and  Mr  Rieole): 
S.  272.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  research  program  to  ensure  contin- 
ued  United    States    leadership    In    high-per- 
formance computing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
By  Mr.  STEVENS 
S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil In  approving  the  Assault  Weapon  Manu- 
facturing Strict  Liability  Act  of  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By    Mr     EXON    (for    himself   and    Mr 
BENT8EN): 

S  J  Res  47.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  Budget  Procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.    SIMON   (for   himself  and    Mr 

DIXDN) 

S  .J  Res  48  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  16.  1991.  as  "Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  uponi.  as  indicated: 
By  Mr    KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr    Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Mrrc-HELLl: 
S.  Res.  18.  Resolution  to  recognize  the  ac- 
complishments of  Lewis  A.  Shattuck.  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr    LEVIN   (for  himself.   Mr. 
CoHKN.     Mr      Gi.K.SN.     and     Mr. 
R<rrH): 
S.  260   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  acquisition   of 
nondevelopmental    items    for    F'ederal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

N0NDEVEU)PMENTA1.  ITEMS  ACgUISmON  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
S.  1957.  the  Nondevelopmental  Items 
Acquisition  Act  of  1990.  was  reported 
unanimously  to  the  Senate  by  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved twice  by  the  Senate  and  once  by 
the  House  all  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote 

Unfortunately,  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  which  differed  slightly  from 
the  Senate  version,  was  passed  with 
only  a  few  hours  left  in  the  session.  Be- 
cause the  Senate  did  not  have  time  to 
pass  the  bill  again,  the  bill  died  with 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1957  was  approved 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  for  good 
reason.  This  is  a  good  government 
measure  which  would  streamline  the 
acquisition  process  and  reduce  the  pa- 
perwork burden  on  Government  and 
contractor  officials  without  undermin- 
ing vital  procurement  safeguards 

The  nondevelopmental  items  bill  is 
an  important  piece  of  unfinished  work 
from  the  last  Congress  I  worked  hard 
to  pass  the  bill  In  the  101st  Congress, 
and  I  am  proud  to  reintroduce  it  now. 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators 
Cohen.  Glf.nn.  and  RcrrH.  in  the  102d 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  It  only  makes  sense 
that  products  that  are  already  in  use — 
known  as  nondevelopmental  items  or 
NDI's — are  less  expensive  and  easier  to 
purchase  than  new.  Government- 
unique  items.  Moreover,  most  NDI's 
have  already  been  tried  and  tested  and 
many  carry  their  own  warranties.  For 
example,  it  is  far  more  preferrable  for 
an  agency  to  order  a  standard  heat 
pump  from  an  existing  manufacturer 
than  it  Is  to  design  and  build  a  new  one 
from  scratch  for  a  Federal  agency 
alone. 

For  several  years  now.  we  have  urged 
Federal  agencies  to  stop  spending  tax- 
payer dollars  to  design  and  build  new 
products  when  available  products  could 
meet  agency  needs.  We  have  already 
succeeded  in  passing  provisions  requir- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  to  focus 
its  attention  on  this  issue;  we  must 
now  expand  these  provisions  to  cover 
other  Federal  agencies  as  well. 

The  NDI  bill  would  promote  the  use 
of  commercial  and  off-the-shelf  prod- 
ucts by  creating  an  acquisition  pref- 
erence and  streamlining  the  system  for 
purchasing  such  items.  In  particular, 
the  bill  would  require  Federal  agencies 
to: 


First,  purchase  NDI's  to  the  maxi- 
mum exK-nt  possible; 

Second,  simplify  their  product  re- 
quirements, telling  companies  what 
they  want,  rather  than  how  to  build  it: 

Third,  eliminate  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  contract  clauses  that  serve 
as  an  impediment  to  NDI  contracts; 

Fourth,  tailor  appropriate  inspection 
re{juirements  for  NDI's; 

Fifth,  enhance  M-aining  for  acquisi- 
tion personnel  in  the  procurement  of 
NDI's;  and 

Sixth,  designate  officials  responsible 
for  promoting  the  acquisition  of  NDI's 

Mr  President,  these  measures  are  al- 
ready applicable  to  DOD  under  the  1987 
and  1990  Defense  Authorization  Acts 
The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
would  extend  these  measures  to  civil- 
ian agencies  and  restore  the  uniformity 
of  the  Federal  procurement  laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nondevelopmental 
Items  Acquisition  Act  of  1991  is  a  com- 
monsense  proposal  that  will  help  save 
taxpayer  dollars.  It  is  a  bill  which 
should  have  been  enacted  into  law  in 
the  last  Congress.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  making  up  for  this 
failure  by  enacting  the  bill  into  law 
early  this  year.* 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Levin  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  encourage  more 
Federal  civilian  agencies  to  purchase 
commercial,  or  so-called  off-the-shelf 
items. 

Last  Congress,  Senator  Levin  and  I 
held  a  series  of  hearings  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  on  how  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  civilian  agencies  can  save 
taxpayers'  dollars  by  purchasing  items 
that  are  already  available  or  developed 
In  the  commercial  marketplace,  rather 
than  requiring  Government  contrac- 
tors to  design  and  build  new  products 
from  scratch.  What  we  found  time  and 
time  again  was  that  it  is  often  cheaper 
and  easier  for  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase products  that  are  already  in  use 
in  the  private  sector  than  to  purchase 
items  that  are  designed  and  built  spe- 
cifically to  meet  unique  Government 
specifications. 

While  it  seems  only  logical  that  buy- 
ing what  is  already  available  can  save 
money  for  the  taxpayer,  we  found,  un- 
fortunately, that  many  obstacles  to 
buying  off-the-shelf  exist  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  current  procure- 
ment practices.  We  found,  for  example, 
that  complicated  Government  contract 
specifications  and  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome contract  requirements  often 
prevented  many  qualified  commercial 
sellers  from  doing  business  with  the 
Government.  We  also  found  that  the 
Government  requires  sellers  to  submit 
excessive  cost  or  pricing  data  for  their 
products  when  there  are  far  less  com- 
plicated means  of  determining  whether 
the  Government  is  getting  a  fair  price 
for  the  product  it  is  buying. 
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Such  Government  contracting  re- 
quirements and  clauses  go  far  beyond 
protecting  the  Government  from  un- 
scrupulous sellers.  To  the  contrary, 
they  often  have  the  effect  of  making 
fewer  products  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment, thus  impeding  competition  in 
contracting,  because  sellers  cannot 
comply  with  the  detailed  specifications 
and  the  excessive  data  requirements. 
The  subcommittee  heard  many  stories 
of  companies  which  could  offer  equal  or 
superior  products  at  lower  prices  than 
what  the  Government  is  specifying,  but 
it  is  not  worth  the  companies'  time  or 
effort  to  jump  through  all  the  hoops 
that  are  required  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Defense  to 
prefer  nondevelopmental  and  commer- 
cial products  in  its  contracts,  develop  a 
simplified  uniform  contract  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  commercial  products. 
adopt  streamlined  inspection  clauses, 
and  revise  its  regulations  on  when 
"cost  or  pricing  data  "  is  required  to  be 
submitted.  While  these  reforms  are  not 
yet  in  practice,  they  will  go  far  in 
making  DOD  purchasing  more  effi- 
cient. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  extend  these  reforms  to  civilian 
agencies.  This  bill  contains  many  pro- 
visions of  S.  19.'j7.  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  year,  and  incorporates  amend- 
ments passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Unfortunately,  the  final 
version  of  this  legislation  was  not  en- 
acted during  the  press  of  business  in 
the  final  days  of  the  101st  Congress. 

This  legislation  contains  may  valu- 
able reforms  for  the  Governmentwide 
procurement  process  that  will  result  in 
cost  savings  for  the  taxpayer,  while 
fully  protecting  the  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  also  go  far  in  removing 
obstacles  that  now  discourage  busi- 
nesses, both  large  and  small,  from 
doing  business  with  the  Government. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port this  legislation,  that  will  increase 
competition  in  contracting  and  make 
our  overall  procurement  system  more 
efficient.* 


By  Mr    DLXON  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Sanford.  and  Mr.  WirtH): 

S.  261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide  for 
risk-based  premiums  for  deposit  insur- 
ance, to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 

S.  262,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
income  on  depository  institution  re- 
serves at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
protect  and  enhance  the  deposit  insur- 
ance system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

S.  263.  A  bill  to  modernize  and  reform 
the  regulation  of  financial  services,  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  authority 
of    depository     institution    regulating 


agencies,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

DEPOSrrORY  INSTTTUnONS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  fun- 
damental reform  of  our  deposit  insur- 
ance system,  recapitalization  of  the 
bank  insurance  fund,  and  structural  re- 
form of  our  financial  services  laws  are 
all  urgently  needed.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing three  pieces  of  legislation  to 
help  address  these  needs. 

The  first  bill,  which  I  am  introducing 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators WiRTH  and  Sanford,  addresses 
the  deposit  insurance  issue.  It  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  flaws  of  deposit 
insurance  while  building  on  its 
strengths. 

The  Deposit  Insurance  Reform  Act  of 
1991,  Mr.  President,  brings  market-set. 
risk-based  pricing  to  deposit  Insurance. 
Under  this  bill,  taking  greater  risks 
will  mean  paying  higher  premiums. 
That  is  a  basic  principle  of  all  insur- 
ance— riskier  drivers,  for  example,  pay 
higher  auto  insurance  rates  than  safe 
drivers.  That  makes  sense  in  the  auto 
insurance  business,  and  it  makes  equal- 
ly good  sense  for  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  determine  risk- 
based  prices.  Instead,  premiums  for 
large  banks  and  thrifts  will  be  based  on 
the  prices  charged  by  private  insurance 
companies  for  reinsuring  between  3  and 
10  percent  of  the  FDIC's  risk  that  an 
individual  large  bank  or  thrift  might 
fail  These  private  insurers — with  their 
own  money  on  the  line — will  guarantee 
that  deposit  insurance  premiums  re- 
flect marketplace  realities.  A  sim- 
plified risk-base  system  will  be  used  to 
set  premium  levels  for  smaller  banks 
and  thrifts. 

The  bill  has  a  number  of  other  fea- 
tures designed  to  work  with  ^isk-based 
premiums  to  protect  the  taxpayer  from 
risk  of  loss  while  discouraging  impru- 
dent banking.  For  example,  it  requires 
annual,  on-site  examinations  by  the 
Federal  regulators  of  every  bank,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  credit  union.  It  also 
requires  the  FDIC  to  change  the  way  it 
handles  large  bank  failures  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  too  big  to  fail  problem. 
After  all.  the  purpose  of  deposit  insur- 
ance is  to  protect  small  depositors  and 
confidence  in  our  banking  system,  not 
individual  banks. 

While  the  Deposit  Insurance  Reform 
Act  cures  the  fundamental  problems  of 
deposit  insurance,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  FDIC's  bank  insurance  fund  is 
under  serious  stress  and  that  transi- 
tional support  for  the  fund  is  needed. 
The  first  place  to  look  for  this  assist- 
ance must  be  the  resources  of  the 
banking  industry  itself.  However,  we 
all  need  to  be  aware  of  the  risk  that 
asking  too  much  from  the  industry  will 
be  counterproductive — that  going  too 
far  could  result  in  additional  failures 
and  a  contraction  in  bank  lending  that 


would  cause  fiirther  damage  to  our 
economy. 

Fortunately,  by  making  better  use  of 
some  of  the  banking  industry's  existing 
resources,  it  is  possible  to  augment  the 
resources  of  the  bank  insurance  fund, 
and  to  ease  the  transition  to  a  re- 
formed deposit  insurance  fund  m  a 
manner  that  minimizes  the  risk  of 
making  the  recession  more  severe  or 
increasing  the  number  of  bank  failures. 

The  Deposit  Insurance  Fund  Assist- 
ance Act.  the  second  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  is  designed  to  help  accom- 
plish these  objectives.  It  makes  use  of 
what  are  commonly  called  the  sterile 
reserves  that  banks  and  thrifts  have  on 
dep)osit  at  the  Federal  Reser\'e  banks 
around  the  country. 

For  basically  historical  reasons,  the 
Federal  Reserve  does  not  pay  interest 
on  the  over  $21  billion  in  sterile  re- 
serves depository  institutions  cur- 
rently have  on  deposit  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  think  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  paying  inter- 
est on  reserves  directly  to  banks  and 
thrifts.  However,  my  bill  does  not  do 
that.  What  it  does  is  to; 

First,  require  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
pay  interest  on  the  reserves  to  the 
FDIC  at  either  the  Federal  funds  rate, 
or  the  average  rate  of  return  on  the 
Fed's  securities  portfolio,  whichever  is 
lower  This  will  produce  as  much  as 
$1.5  billion  per  year  in  additional  in- 
come for  the  FDIC; 

Second,  permit  the  FDIC  to  use  the 
interest  on  reserves  income  stream  to 
support  additional  borrowing.  This 
would  allow  the  FDIC  to  borrow  as 
much  as  $15  billion  to  augment  the  re- 
sources of  its  insurance  funds:  and 

Third,  allow  the  Federal  Reserve,  in 
order  to  provide  transitional  assistance 
to  qualified  banks  and  thrifts,  to  re- 
quire that  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
$21  billion  in  sterile  reserves  be  held  at 
the  Fed  in  the  form  of  bank  or  thrift 
preferred  stock  or  subordinated  deben- 
tures, thus  creating  a  kind  of  tem- 
ixirary  capital  funds. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  help  banks 
and  thrifts  that  are  headed  for  insol- 
vency. Only  banks  and  thrifts  that 
could  raise  $1  in  private  capital  for 
every  $2  they  receive  in  capital  under 
this  bill  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. Further,  in  order  to  receive  cap- 
ital from  this  source,  their  stock  war- 
rants would  be  required,  and  debt  cov- 
enants, such  as  dividend  pajmient  re- 
strictions, growth  restrictions  and  a 
variety  of  other  limits,  could  be  im- 
posed. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  bill  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  FDIC  recapitalization  ques- 
tion. I  know  this  suggestion  will  be 
controversial  in  some  quarters.  Given 
the  scop)e  of  the  problems  we  are  fac- 
ing, however,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
.should  be  considering  the  widest  range 
of  alternatives  possible,  and  this  bill  is 
offered  in  that  spirit. 
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The  third  piece  of  bankinsr  legisla- 
tion I  am  Introducing  this  morning 
partially  rep^-als  the  Glass-Steagal  Act. 
This  bill  18  only  slightly  different  than 
the  bill  that  wiis  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  in  1988  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  18  to  2.  and 
which  passed  the  Senate  that  year  by 
the  even  more  overwhelming  margin  of 
94  to  2. 

Importantly,  this  bill  does  not  de- 
regulate. What  the  bill  does  is  to  per- 
mit bank  holding  companies— not 
banks  themselves— to  own  affiliates 
that  can  engage  in  a  variety  of  securi- 
ties activities.  These  securities  affili- 
ates, however,  are  fully  subject  to 
every  bit  of  securities  regulation  that 
applies  to  the  rest  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry. To  provide  further  protection, 
the  bill  mandates  tough  statutory 
standards  and  regulations  governing 
the  transactions  t)etween  a  banking  af- 
filiate of  a  bank  holding  company  and 
a  securities  affiliate.  These  standards 
will  also  ensure  that  only  sound,  well- 
capltaJlzed  bank  holding  companies  are 
able  to  operate  securities  affiliates. 
These  provisions  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect banks— and  thereby  the  deposit  in- 
surance fund— from  the  risks  attrib- 
utable to  activities  of  the  securities  af- 
filiate, and  to  ensure  that  banking  or- 
ganization securities  affiliates  do  not 
have  unfair  competitive  advantages 
over  other  securities  firms. 

I  do  not  claim.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  represents  some  kind  of  eco- 
nomic pot  of  gold  for  the  banking  In- 
dustry that  will  solve  all  their  prob- 
lems. I  do  believe,  however,  that  this 
structural  reform  will  help  over  the 
long  term,  that  our  financial  services 
Industry  must  be  restructured  if  it  Is 
to  compete  effectively  with  its  inter- 
national competition,  and  that  it  Is 
long  past  time  to  begin  that  restruc- 
turing process. 

This  could  be  the  biggest  year  for 
banking  legislation  since  the  Great  De- 
pression Congress  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  kind  of  fundamental  re- 
forms that  will  protect  taxpayers  from 
the  risk  of  ball-outs,  improve  the 
health  of  our  financial  services  indus- 
try, and  help  our  economy  get  back  on 
track  again.  The  Deposit  Insurance  Re- 
form Act.  the  Deposit  Insurance  Fund 
Assistance  Act.  and  the  Financial  Mod- 
ernization Act  are  designed  to  accom- 
plish those  goals.  I  urge  their  prompt 
enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  full  statement, 
each  of  the  three  bills,  along  with  ex- 
planatory and  supporting  materials,  be 
Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  261 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
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(B)  SHORT  TrrLE.-Thl8  Act  may  be  cited  a« 
the  "Deposit  Insurance  Refonn  Act  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 
Sec.  1    Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Flndlnifs  and  purposes 
TITLE  I-BANK  REINSURANCE  PROGRAM 
Sec    101.  Short  title 

Sec.  102.  Large  bank  deposit  Insurance   re- 
form. 
Sec    103.  Small   bank  deposit  Insurance  re- 
form. 
TITLE  II-SA VINOS  ASSOCIATION 
REINSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec    201.  Short  title. 

Sec    202.  Large   savings   association   deposit 

Insurance  reform. 

Sec.  203.  Small   savings  association  deposit 

Insurance  reform. 

TITLE  III  -DEPOSIT  REINSURANCE 

CORPORATION 

Short  title. 

Contingent  deposit  reinsurance  cor- 
poration. 

Contingent  establishment. 

Participating  banks. 

Board  of  directors. 

Capital  structure. 

Applicability  of  State  law. 

Restrictions. 

Corporate  headquarters. 
Sec.  310    Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401    Annual  examinations. 

Prohibition  against  certain  loans. 

Uninsured  deposits 

Bank  holdlnft  companies. 

Report  by  FDIC 
SEC.  «.  FINDINGS  AND  PVHP08E8. 

(a)  Findings. —The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  collapse  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  Insurance  fund 
was  caused  In  part  by  fundamental  flaws  in 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  as  It  Is  currently 
structured; 

i2>  among  the  major  contributing  factors 
to  the  savings  and  loan  crisis  was  the  failure 
to  close  Insolvent  Institutions  In  a  timely 
manner; 

(3i  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  Is  under  seri- 
ous pressure  and  Is  well  below  the  Insurance 
fund  to  covered  assets  target  ratio; 

(4)  Federal  deposit  insurance  now  covers 
more  than  75  percent  of  all  bank  deposits: 

(5)  bank  capital  ratios  are  presently  ap- 
proximately half  of  what  they  were  before 
Federal  deposit  Insurance  protection  was 
first  extended  to  depositors  In  1933; 

(6)  Insured  depository  Institutions  are  no 
longer  as  insulated  from  market  forces  be- 
cause of  fundamental  economic  and  techno- 
logical changes; 

(7)  United  Sutes  banks  and  savings  asso- 
ciations now  face  ever-growing  competition 
from  less-regulated  and  non-regulated  com- 
petitors; 

(8)  there  Is  a  "moral  hazard"  In  Federal  de- 
posit Insurance,  an  incentive  for  depository 
Institutions  to  increase  risk  as  their  capital 
declines; 

(9 1  under  the  present  system,  well-capltal- 
Ired.  soundly-run  Institutions  cross-subsidize 
poorly-run.  under-capltallzed  competitors: 
and 

(10)  because  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  has  fully  protected  uninsured 
depositors  at  large  banks— those  depositors 
with  account  balances  In  excess  of  the 
$100,000  Insured  amount— thus  giving  those 
banks,  in  effect,  "too  big  to  fall"  status, 
large  banks  may  have  a  competitive  advan- 
tage In  attracting  deposits. 
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(b)    PtHPOSES.- 

are  to— 

( 1 )  ensure  that  the  Federal  taxpayer  will 
never  again  be  aiiked  to  pay  the  price  for 
Federal  deposit  insurance: 

i2)  ensure  that  Insured  depositors  can  be 
confident  that  their  savings  are  fully  pro- 
tected: 

(3)  protect  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the 
United  States  banking  and  thrift  system; 

(4)  end  the  "moral  hazard"  of  deposit  in- 
surance by  Instituting  a  system  of  risk-based 
reinsurance  for  large  banks  and  savings  asso- 
ciations: 

(5i  provide  soundly-run,  well-capitalized 
small  banks  and  savings  associations  with 
the  benefits  of  a  risk-based  reinsurance  sys- 
tem, without  increasing  their  regulatory 
burden: 

(6)  ensure  that  the  risk-based  reinsurance 
system  is  workable,  economical,  and  respon- 
sive to  changes  in  markets  and  to  conditions 
at  covered  Institutions, 

(7)  ensure  that  "good"  banks  and  savings 
associations  will  no  longer  have  to  cross-sub- 
sidize banks  and  savings  associations  that 
take  risks  beyond  levels  that  their  capital 
will  support: 

(8)  use  private  reinsurers  to  help  set  risk- 
based  premiums  based  on  market  forces,  and 
to  provide  a  mechanism  to  help  identify 
problem  Institutions  so  that  they  are  closed 
in  a  timely  manner: 

(9)  end  full  protection  for  uninsured  deposi- 
tors; 

(10)  encourage  banks  and  savings  associa- 
tions to  Increase  their  capital,  and  place  par- 
tial reliance  on  market  forces  to  help  deter- 
mine the  necessity  of  capital  Increases;  and 

(11)  provide  sufficient  time  for  banks  and 
savings  associations  to  raise  additional  cap- 
ital and  to  make  other  appropriate  chanijes 
needed  to  adjusi  to  the  new  system 

TITLE  I— BA>fK  REINSURANCE  PROGRAM 
SEC.  101.  SHORT  TmX 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank  Rein- 
surance Act" 

SEC.  101  LARGE  BANK  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  RE- 
FORM 

(a I  Large  Bank  DEPosrr  Lnsltiance  Re- 
FOR.M  -The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  use.  1811  et  seq.l  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  7  (12  U.S.C.  1817)  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

-SEC.   7A.   RISK  BASKI)    INSlRA-SrE    FOB    LARGE 
BANKS 

"(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  establish  a  risk-based  deposit  Insurance 
assessment  rate  system  through  reinsurance 
coverage  for  not  less  than  3  percent  nor  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  risk  of  large  bank  fail- 
ures. 

"(b)  Covered  Banks.— This  section  shall 
apply  to  any  member  of  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  that— 

"(1)  has  total  assets  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  on  December  31.  1991,  or  there- 
after; 

"(2)  is  owned  by  a  bank  holding  company 
that  has  total  assets  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  on  December  31.  1991.  or  there- 
after: or 

"(3)  was  engaged,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on 
December  31,  1991,  in  securities,  insurance,  or 
real  estate  activities  other  than  those  that 
were  permitted  for  national  banks  or  bank 
holding  companies  on  August  10.  1987. 

"(c)  Interim  Risk-Based  Reinsurance 
Formula  — 

"(It  In  general.— The  Corporation  shall  es- 
tablish an  Interim  formula  for  calculating  a 
risk-based  assessment  rate  for  each  covered 
bank. 
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"(2i  Factors  to  be  included  in  formula- 
IB  establishing  the  formula  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  Corporation  shall  include  as  factors, 
covered  banks'— 

"(A)  aggregate  capital, 

"(B)  outstanding  loans  that  are  90  days  or 
more  past  due: 

(C)  renegotiated   troubled'  debt; 
•(D)      the      number      and      amounts      of 
nonaccrual  loans: 

"(E)  net  charge-offs, 

"(F)  off-balance  sheet  risk; 

"(G)  ptirtfoUo  diversification; 

"(Hi  Interest  rate  risk: 

■■(I  I  the  completeness  of  loan  portfolio  doc- 
umentation; and 

■iji  any  other  factors  the  Corporation 
deems  appropriate 

'  'di  Rikk-Based  Formula  A.sse.ssment8.— 
Under  the  interim  risk-based  formula,  each 
covered  bank  shall  pay  a  deposit  insurance 
assessment  that  Is— 

"(li  determined  by  applying  the  risk-based 
SLSsessment  rate  for  that  bank  to  the  bank's 
averajfe  assessment  base,  as  determined 
under  section  7ib)(2i,  subject  to  adjustments 
authorized  by  subsection  (ei; 

■i2i  after  the  bank  enters  Into  a  reinsur- 
ance agreement  under  subsection  (1),  but 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  determination  de- 
scribed in  paraiirraph  i3> — 

"lA)  determined  by  adding  di  the  premium 
established  by  a  reinsurance  airreement 
under  subsection  il  i  for  that  part  of  the  aver- 
age assessment  base  that  is  covered  by  a  re- 
insurance agreement  under  such  subsection, 
and  (ill  the  assessment  determined  under 
paragraph  ili  for  ihat  part  of  the  bank's  av- 
eratce  assessment  base  that  is  not  covered  by 
a  reinsurance  aKreemenl,  or 

■(B)  determined  by  applying  the  premium 
rat^  established  by  a  reinsurance  agreement 
under  subsection  1 1 1  to  the  bank's  averatjre  as- 
sessment base. 

whichever  is  lower,  subject  to  adjustments 
authorized  by  subsection  (ei;  or 

■■i3i  after  the  Corjxjratlon  determines  that 
90  percent  of  covered  banks  are  covered  by 
reinsurance  asrreemenis— 

■■(A)  determined  by  applying  the  risk  fac- 
tor for  that  bank  to  the  bank's  average  as- 
sessment base,  except  where  the  bank  falls 
to  obtain  reinsurance  In  a  timely  manner 
and  is  subject  to  subsection  n'xlxB).  or 

"iB)  determined  by  applying  the  premium 
rate  established  by  a  reinsurance  agreement 
under  subsection  (1)  to  the  bank's  average  as- 
sessment base, 

subject  to  adjustments  authorized  by  sub- 
section le ) 

"le)  Bank  Insukance  Fund  ad-'ust- 
MENTK.— The  Corporation  shall  make  propor- 
tionate adjustments  to  each  bank's  total  de- 
posit Insurance  assessment  upwards  or  down- 
wards, as  necessary,  to — 

"(1)  en.sure  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
L (insistent  with  the  public  Interest  that  all 
such  assessments.  In  the  aggregate,  are  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
designated  reserve  ratio  required  by  section 
7(b)(lHBi,  and 

"(2)  maintain  the  Fund's  operating  budget, 
except  for  receivership  expenses,  at  an  ap- 
propriate level 

"(f)  Phase-In  of  Rein.sur.ance  Program — 

•■(1)  Banks  required  to  participate  -The 
Corporation  shall  assign  all  covered  banks  to 
deciles,  based  on  the  assessment  rates  appli- 
cable under  the  interim  formula.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  re<julre  covered  hanks  as- 
signed to  the  decile  subject  to  the  lowest  as- 
sessment rate  to  obtain  reinsurance  in  the 
first  year  after  the  interim  formula  takes  ef- 
fect  In  each  subsequent  year,  banks  assigned 


to  the  decile  subject  to  the  next  lowest  as- 
sessment rate  shall  be  required  to  obtain  re- 
insurance, as  provided  In  the  following  table: 

'Numl)er  of  years  Since  Assessment  Rate  Decils 
Interim  Formula  Be  Under  Interim  For- 
came  Effective                         mula 

1  Lowest 

2 2 

3 3 

4 :...„ 4 

5 5 

6 6 

7 7 

8 8 

9 9 

10 Highest. 

The  Corporation  shall  notify  each  covered 
bank  at  least  one  year  before  the  bank  will 
be  required  to  obtain  reinsurance, 

"i2>  AMOUNT  OF  reinsurance  -TTie  Cor- 
poration shall,  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
i3).  establish  a  uniform  reinsurance  level 
that  IS  not  less  than  3  percent  nor  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  insured  deposits  of  each 
covered  bank 

"(3)  Level  of  coverage— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2i,  the  Corporation  shall  estab- 
lish a  level  of  reinsurance  coverage  that  Is 
sufficient  to  ensure— 

"(A)  that  the  assessment  rates  charged  by 
reinsurers  can  be  accurately  scaled  up  to 
reasonably  reflect  the  total  risk  presented 
by  each  covered  depository  Institution:  and 

"iB)  that  the  reinsurer  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  over 
the  transition  period  provided  for  In  para- 
graph i4i. 

"(4i  Phase-in.  — lA)  TTie  Corporation  shall  — 

"(11  require  reinsurers  to  provide  the  level 
of  reinsurance  established  under  iparagraph 
i2i  not  later  than  5  years  after  notification  is 
provided  under  paragraph  d  i;  and 

"(11)  establish  Interim  reinsurance  levels 
applicable  during  the  5-year  transitional  pe- 
riod established  by  clause  li ! 

"iB)  The  Corporation  may  permit  vari- 
ations from  the  phase-in  schedules  imposed 
by  paragraph  ili  and  this  paragraph  where — 

"(li  there  has  been  a  substantial  change  in 
a  bank's  circumstances  which  would  alter  Its 
decile  assignment  under  the  mt-erim  for- 
mula: or 

"(11)  a  covered  bank  is  unable  to  obtain  re- 
insurance coverage  at  the  specified  time  due 
to  market  availability. 

"igi  Reinsurer  LiABiurrv  — 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  reinsurer  shall  be 
liable  for  the  percentage  share  of  the  risk  it 
assumes  under  its  reinsurance  agreement 
with  a  covered  bank,  not  to  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  Corporation's  total  case  resolution 
costs  for  such  bark 

"(2)  LIMIT— If  m  any  year  the  Corpora- 
tion's total  case  resolution  costs  exceed  by 
more  than  100  percent  the  highest  total  case 
resolution  costs  during  any  preceding  year, 
the  aggregate  liability  of  reinsurers  shall  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  such  preceding  year's 
costs.  Any  payment  made  by  a  reinsurer 
which  exceeds  the  limit  set  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(3)  Ad.iustments.— The  Corporation  may 
make  adjustm.ents  to  the  limit  on  reinsurer 
liability  to  reflect  inflation  and  banking  in- 
dustry asset  growth. 

"(h)  Eligible  Reinsuhers,— 

"(1)  In  general— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  eligible  reinsurer  shall  Include  any 
qualified  insurer  that— 

"(A)  meets  appropriate  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Corporation,  subject  to  the  require- 
ment.s  of  any  applicable  State  laws,  for  the 


qualification  of  reinsurers  to  offer  nsk-based 
reinsurance  to  covered  banks: 

"I Hi  offers  reinsurance  terms  that  permit 
adjustments  t*  the  negotiated  reinsurance 
premium  not  more  than— 

"111  on  a  quarterly  basis,  for  a  covered 
bank  that  remains  above  regulatory  capital 
minimums.  or 

"(11)  on  a  monthly  basis,  if  the  covered 
tmnk  falls  below  regulatory  capital  mun:- 
mums. 

subject  to  an  appropriate  limit  estabi-shed 
by  the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 1 2),  except  that  a  covered  bank  may 
terminate  coverage  from  one  reinsurer  and 
obtain  coverage  from  another  after  2  con- 
secutive maximumi  premium  increases  under 
clause  (i)  or  4  consecutive  maximum  pre- 
mium increases  under  clause  (li  >;  and 

"(C)  offers  reinsurance  terms  that  wii:  re- 
main in  effect  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  2 
consecutive  years,  except  that  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  establish  guidelines  coverir.g  the 
length  of  reinsurance  agreem.ents  designed 
to— 

"(1)  prevent  simultaneous  expiraiioc  and 
renewal  of  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total 
number  of  existing  agreements  in  any  one 
calendar  quarter:  and 

"I ill  ensure  that  such  terminations  and  re- 
newals will  be  equally  distributed  through- 
out each  calendar  quarter. 

"(2i  LiMrr  ON  RATE  INCREASES —Reinsurers 
shall  not  increase  a  covered  bank's  reinsur- 
ance premium,  more  than  10  basis  points  In 
any  adjustment  period,  as  provided  in  para- 
graph il  )(Bi 

"(3i  Bank  affiliation— An  eligible  rein- 
surer may  be  an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding 
company,  except  that  an  msu-f-ance  affiliate 
may  not  offer  reinsurance  to  any  affiliated 
bank. 

"(4)  Modification  of  requireme.vts  — TTie 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  waive  or  modify 
the  conditions  of  reinsurer  eligibility  if  it 
determines  that  such  action  is  necessary  to 
develop  reinsurance  capacity  m  the  private 
sector. 

"(1 )  Reinsurance  Agreements  — 

"il)  NEGOTIATIONS —Eligible  reinsurers 
shall  negotiate  directly  with  covered  banks 
to  establish— 

"(A)  the  reinsurance  premium  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  risk  of  failure  covered  by  the  re- 
insurer: and 

"iB)  the  rights  of  the  reinsurer  to  have  ac- 
cess to  bank  documents  for  assessing  risk 
and  determining  the  premium,  rate. 

"1 2)  Insurance  for  unlnsured  DEPosrrs. — 
.^n  eligible  reinsurer- 

"(A'  may  offer  insurance  coverage  for  de- 
posits that  are  not  Federally  insured  to  any 
bank,  whether  or  not  it  is  covered  by  rein- 
surance in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"iBi  shall  be  solely  liable  for  deposits  that 
are  not  Federally  insured  but  a.^e  covered  by 
insurance  under  this  paragraph 

"(3)  ACCESS  TO  BANK  INFORMATION  —Pursu- 
ant to  a  negotiated  reinsurance  agreement, 
the  reinsurer  shall  have  access  to  all  reports 
filed  with  State  or  Federal  banking  regu- 
latory authorities,  and  tc  all  reports  subse- 
quently produced  by  such  regulatory  au- 
thorities relevant  to  the  covered  bank  during 
the  term  of  the  reinsurance  contract. 

"(j)  PA'i'ME.NTS.- The  premium  negotiated 
between  a  bank  and  a  reinsurer  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  ni  shall  he  paid  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  reinsurer  on  a  payment 
schedule  established  by  the  Corporation.  As- 
sessments under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  bank  to  the  Corporation  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (b)(2)  and  (c)  through  (h)  of 
section  7. 
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(i£]  PUBLIC  Disclosure  OF  assesbments  - 
The  Corporation  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  amounts  of  all  deposit  Insur- 
ance assessments  applicable  to  covered 
banks. 

•■(1)  Failure  to  Obtain  Reinsurance. - 

•(1)  assessment  penalty. -Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (n<4HB).  upon  failure  of  a 
covered  bank  to  obtain  reinsurance  or  renew 
a  reinsurance  agreement,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  the  Corporation  shall  make  a  deposit 
Insurance  assessment  on  that  bank  that  Is  8 
basis  points  higher  than  the  highest  assess- 
ment for  any  covered  bank  with  reinsurance 
having  the  same  rating  under  the  Uniform 
Financial  Institutions  Rating  System  (here- 
after CAMEL  rating),  derived  from  an  eval- 
uation of  a  banks  capital  adequacy,  asset 
quality,  management,  earnings,  and  liquid- 
ity. 

"(2)  Special  examinations.— For  banks 
subject  to  treatment  under  paragraph  (l)(B). 
the  Corporation  shall— 

•(A)  make  an  Immediate  examination  of 
such  bank: 

••(B)  make  semiannual  examinations  of 
•uch  bank  thereafter,  and 

"(C)  make  adjustments  to  the  bank's 
CAMEL  rating,  where  appropriate 

••(3)  Specl^l  assessments. -If.  after  one 
year,  a  bank  subject  to  treatment  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  Is  unable  to  obtain  reinsur- 
ance, the  Corporation  shall  make  a  deposit 
Insurance  assessment  at  least  15  basis  points 
above  what  otherwise  would  be  assessed 
under  this  section.  In  no  event  shall  the  Cor- 
poration provide  deposit  Insurance  to  any 
bank  that  Is  unable  to  obtain  reinsurance  for 
more  than  2  consecutive  years.". 

(b)  Effective  Dates — 

(1)  Lnterim  formula  regulations.— As  re- 
quired by  section  7A(c)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Corporation  shall— 

(A)  publish  proposed  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  12  months 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
establishing  an  interim  risk-based  reinsur- 
ance formula; 

(B)  provide  for  a  ft-month  public  comment 
period  for  such  proposed  regulations;  and 

iC)  publish  final  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register  not  later  than  12  months  following 
publication  of  the  proposed  regulations  mak- 
ing such  regulations  effective  on  the  first 
January  1  that  follows  the  date  of  i^nactment 
of  this  Act  by  at  least  2  full  calendar  years. 

(2)  Large  bank  decile  assignments— As 
required  by  section  7A(r)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Corporation  shall  assign  all  covered 
banks  to  deciles,  based  on  the  assessment 
rates  applicable  under  the  interim  risk-based 
formula,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  In- 
terim formula  takes  effect. 

(3)  Reinsurance  coverage  levels.— In  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section I  a),  the  Corporation  shall- 

(A)  set  appropriate  reinsurance  coverage 
levels  for  all  covered  banks,  as  required  by 
section  7A(n(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act;  and 

(B)  establish  Interim  phase-In  reinsurance 
coverage  levels,  as  required  by  section 
7(A)(f)<4)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

SEC.  in.  SMAIi  HA.NK  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  RE 
FOK-M 

(a)  Small  Bank  DEPOsrr  Insirance  Re- 
form.—The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  use.  1811  et  seq.)  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  section  7A  the  following  new 
section: 


-SEf.    7B.    PAKTIAI      risk  BAiiEU    SYST>:M     FOR 

SMAIJ  banks. 

"(a)  PuRPtisLs  The  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion are— 

"(1)  to  establish  a  standardized  assessment 
mechanism  for  small  banks;  and 

■•(2)  to  provide  a  risk-based  deposit  insur- 
ance system  option  for  such  banks. 

••(b)  Covered  Banks.- 

••(1)  In  general —This  section  shall  apply 
to  each  member  bank  of  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund  that  has  assets  of  $1,000,000,000  or  less 
on  December  31.  1991,  or  thereafter,  and  that 
does  not  obtain  reinsurance  In  accordance 
with  section  7A.  For  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  asseU  of  all  banking  sub- 
sidiaries of  a  holding  company  shall  be  ag- 
gregated, and  all  banking  subsidiaries  shall 
be  treated  as  one  bank. 

•(2)  REINStrRANCE  OPTION —Any  bank  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  may  elect  to  obtain 
reinsurance  in  accordance  with  section  7A 
Instead  of  paying  assessments  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(C)  STANDARDIZED  ASSESSMENTS  — 

••(1)  Ln  GENERA!.  —The  Corporation  shall  es- 
tablish a  formula  for  assigning  covered 
banks  to  a  low-  or  normal-risk  of  failure  cat- 
egory and  shall  establish  appropriate  assess- 
ment rates  applicable  to  banks  assigned  to 
such  categories. 

•■(2)  Factors  to  be  included  in  formula.— 
In  the  formula  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Cor- 
poration shall  include  the  ratios  of— 

••(Ai  capital  plus  loan  loss  reserves  to  as- 
sets; 

•iB)  loans  that  are  90  days  or  more  past 
due  to  assets; 

"(C)  non-accrual  loans  to  assets; 

•■(D)  renegotiated  'troubled"  debt  to  assets; 

"(E)  net  charge-offs  to  assets;  and 

•■(F>  net  Income  to  assets. 

■•(d)  STANDARDIZED  ASSESSMENTS — 

"(1)  Special  bank  assessments— The  Cor- 
poration shall  assess  each  bank  that  has  a 
CAMEL  rating  of  1.  and  is  assigned  to  the 
low-risk  category  In  accordance  with  the  for- 
mula provided  for  In  subsection  (c).  at  the 
lower  of— 

••(A)  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  assess- 
ment rate  charged  to  the  3  banks  with  rein- 
surance coverage  in  accordance  with  section 
7A(di  that  have  the  lowest  assessment  rates; 
or 

"(B)  the  rate  esubllshed  for  low-risk  cat- 
egory banks  under  subsection  (cMl). 

•'(2)  Average  bank  assessments.— Any 
bank  not  assessed  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  assessed  at  the  lower  of— 

••(A)  a  rate  equal  to  the  overall  average  as- 
sessment rate  for  banks  having  reinsurance 
in  accordance  with  section  7A(d);  or 

••(B)  the  rate  established  for  the  normal- 
risk      category      banks     under     subsection 

(CMl).". 

(b)  Small  Bank  Risk  Assessment— As  re- 
quired by  section  7Bicp  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act.  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Corporation  shall— 

(1)  publish  proposed  regulations  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  not  later  than  12  months  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  es- 
tablishing a  formula  for  assigning  banks  to 
the  appropriate  risk  category  and  establish- 
ing appropriate  assessment  rates  applicable 
to  banks  assigned  to  such  categories; 

(2)  provide  for  a  6-month  public  comment 
period  for  such  proposed  regulations;  and 

(3 1  publish  final  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Register  not  later  than  12  months  following 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, making  such  regulations  effective  on 
the  first  January  1  that  follows  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  at  least  2  full  cal- 
endar years. 


TIT1.K  II— SAVINdS  ASS<K"IATION 
REINSURANCE  PR(K;RAM 


SEC.  an.  short  thij:. 

This  title  rriKv  ("•  L-ited  as  the  "Savings  As- 
sociation Reinsurance  Act' 

SEC.  »».  LARGE  SAVTNIJS  ASSfKL^TION  OEHOSIT 
IN8niAN(  E  reform. 

(a)  Ln  General  Thi'  Kt-.j'>ral  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  use.  1811  et  seq.)  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  7B  the 
following  new  section 

-SEC.   7C.    RISK-BASED    INSL'RAN<E    FOR   LARGE 
SAVINCS  ASSOC lA'nONS. 

■■(ai  Purpose— The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  establish  a  risk-based  deposit  Insurance 
assessment  rate  system  through  reinsurance 
coverage  for  not  less  than  3  percent  nor  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  risk  of  large  savings 
association  failures. 

••(b)  COVERED  Savings  AssociA-noNs  — This 
section  shall  apply  to  any  member  of  the 
Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund  that— 

••(1)  has  total  assets  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  on  December  31.  1991.  or  there- 
after; or 

•'(2)  Is  owned  by  a  savings  association  hold- 
ing company  that  has  total  assets  of  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  on  December  31.  1991.  or 
thereafter. 

■■(ci  Interim  Risk-Based  Reinsurance 
Formula  — 

••(1)  In  general— The  Corporation  shall  es- 
tablish an  Interim  formula  for  calculating  a 
risk-based  assessment  rate  for  each  covered 
savings  association. 

••(2)  Factors  to  be  included  in  formula.— 
In  establishing  the  formula  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  Corporation  shall  Include  as  factors, 
covered  savings  assoclatlons'-- 
••(A)  aggregate  capital; 

"(B)  outstanding  loans  that  are  90  days  or 
more  past  due; 
"(C)  renegotiated  •troubled'  debt; 
■•(D)      the      number      and      amounts      of 
nonaccrual  loans: 
•(E)  net  charge-offs: 
■•(F)  off-balance  sheet  risk; 
■•(G)  portfolio  diversification; 
■■(H)  interest  rate  risk; 
••(1)  the  completeness  of  loan  portfolio  doc- 
umentation: and 

■■(J)  any  other  factors  the  Corporation 
deems  appropriate. 

"(d)  Risk-Based  Formula  Assessments — 
Under  the  interim  risk-based  formula,  each 
covered  savings  association  shall  pay  a  de- 
posit Insurance  assessment  that  Is — 

'•(1)  determined  by  applying  the  risk-based 
assessment  rale  for  that  savings  association 
to  the  savings  assoclatlon"8  average  assess- 
ment base,  as  determined  under  section 
7(b)(2).  subject  to  adjustments  authorized  by 
subsection  (e); 

••(2)  after  the  savings  association  enters 
Into  a  reinsurance  agreement  under  sub- 
section (h>.  but  prior  to  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination described  in  paragraph  (3)— 

■■(A)  determined  by  adding  (1)  the  premium 
established  by  a  reinsurance  agreement 
under  subsection  (j)  for  that  part  of  the  aver- 
age assessment  base  that  Is  covered  by  a  re- 
Insurance  agreement  under  such  subsection, 
and  (II)  the  assessment  determined  under 
paragraph  (I )  for  that  part  of  the  savings  as- 
sociation's average  assessment  base  that  is 
not  covered  by  a  reinsurance  agreement,  or 

••(B)  determined  by  applying  the  premium 
rate  established  by  a  reinsurance  agreement 
under  subsection  (j)  to  the  savings  aasocla- 
tlon"s  average  assessment  base, 
whichever  Is  lower,  subject  to  adjustments 
authorized  by  subsection  (e);  or 
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■■(3i  after  the  Corporation  determines  that  (2)  not  later  than  5  years  after  notification  is  '■(il)  on  a  monthly  basis,  If  the  covered  sav- 
80  percent  of  covered  savings  associations  provided  under  paragraph  d);  and  ings  association  falls  below  regulatory  cap- 
are  covered  by  reinsurance  agreements —  "(iii   establish   interim   reinsurance   levels  ital  minlmums. 

■(A  I  determined  by  applying  the  risk  fac-  applicable  during  the  5-year  transitional  pe-  subject  to  an  appropriate  limit  established 

tor  for  that  savings  association  to  the  sav-  nod  established  by  clause  li).  ^y  the  Corporation  In  accordance  with  para- 

ings  association's  average  assessment  base.  ■■*Bi  The  Corporation  may—  graph  (2).  except  that  a  covered  savings  tisso- 

pxiept  in  the  case  of  a  savings  association  ■•ii)  permit  variations  from  the   phase-m  ciation  may  terminate  coverage  from  one  re- 

that  has  not  obtained  reinsurance  m  a  time-  schedules  Imposed  by  paragraph  d'  and  this  insurer  and   obtain   coverage   from   another 

ly    manner    and    is    subject     ui    subsection  paragraph  where—  after  2  consecutive  maximum   premium   In- 

(mi(li(B):or  "(It  there  has  been  a  substantial  change  in  creases    under    clause    di    or    4    consecutive 

"(Bi  determined  by  applying  the  premium  a  savings  association's  circumstances  which  maximum   premium   Increases   under   clause 

rate  established  by  a  reinsurance  agreement  would  alter  its  decile  assignment  under  the  iiij,  and 

under  subsection  (j'  to  the  savings  associa-  Interim  formula:  "(Ci  offers  reinsurance  terms  that  will  re- 
tlon's  average  assessment  base,  "(Ui  a  covered  savings  association  is  un-  main  in  effect  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  2 
subject  to  adjustments  authorized  by  sub-  "-We  to  obtain  reinsurance  coverage  at  the  consecutive  years,  except  that  the  Corpora- 
section  (ei,  specified  time  due  to  market  availability:  or  tion  shall  establish  guidelines  covenng  the 

••(ei  Savings  Association  Insi'Ra.nce  Fund  "'HI'    the    Savings   Association    Insurance  length   of  reinsurance   agreements   designee^ 

AD.JVSTMENT8.  -The  Corporation  shall  make  f  """J  f^l's  below  the  designated  resen-e  ratio  to— 

proportional*'   adjustments   to   each   savings  required  by  section  7(b  id  )iBi,  and  "iii   prevent   simultaneous   expiration   and 

association's  total  deposit  insurance  assess-  "<'''  *ben   il  determines  thai  at  least  80  renewal  of  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total 

ment  upwards  or  downwards,  as  necessary,  percent   of  banks  covered   under  section  "A  number  of  existing  agreements  in   any  one 

t,o "  have  obtained  reinsurance,  in  the  case  of  a  calendar  quarter,  and 

"(1)  ensure  to  the  extent  practicable  and  savings  association  that  previously  elected  '■(ii)  ensure  that  such  terminations  an(i  re- 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  that  all  ^*^'  provide  the  Corporation  with  a  written  newals  will  be  equally  distributed  through- 
such  assessments,  in  the  aggregate,  are  suffi-  guarantee  of  reimbursement  in  the  case  of  out  each  calendar  quarter 
dent  to  maintain  the  Savings  Association  failure  in  accordance  with  subsection  ig)(2)  •'(2i  LiMrr  on  rate  increases  —Reinsurers 
Insurance  Fund  designated  reserve  ratio  re-  ^"'^  that  obtains  reinsurance  in  accordance  shall  not  increase  a  covered  savings  associa- 
quired  by  section  7ib)d  uBi;  and  with    subsection    (gid).    require    compliance  lion's  reinsurance  premiium  by  more  than  10 

•■(2)  maintain  its  operating  budget,  except  w't-h  the  reinsurance  requirements  of  para-  basis   points   m   any   adjustment    penod,    as 

for  receivership  expenses,  at  an  appropriate  graph   (2i   not  more   than   5  years  after   the  provided  in  paragraph  d  nB 

level.  "^^^'^  of  such  reinsurance  election  pursuant  to  "(3.  Savings  association  AFFlLlA'noN  —  An 

"(f)  Phase-In  of  Reinsurance  Program.—  ^  schedule  established  by  the  Corporation.  eligible  reinsurer  may  be  an  affiliate  of  a 

"(1)    Savings    associations    required    to  "igi  Reinsurance  Option,— Until  such  time  savings  association  holding  com.pany.  except 

participate —The   Corporation   shall   assign  ^*  ^^'^  Corporation   has  determined  that  80  that  an  insurance  affiliate  may  not  offer  re- 

all   covered  savings  associations  to  deciles,  percent  of  covered  savings  associations  have  insurance  to  any  affiliated  savings  assocla- 

based    on    the    assessment    rates    applicable  obtained  reinsurance,   each  savings  associa-  tion. 

under  the  interim  formula.  The  Corporation  '■io"  shall  make  an  election  either-  "i4i  Modifica-hon  of  requirements— The 

shall  require  covered  savings  associations  as-  "'''   ^  obtain   reinsurance   in   accordance  Corporation  is  authorized  to  waive  or  modify 

signed  U)  the  decile  subject  uj  the  lowest  as-  ^''^^  subsection  ifi:  or  the  conditions  of  reinsurer  eiiribility  if  It 

sessment   rate  to  obtain   reinsurance  in  the  "'2'  'n  the  year  during  which  il  would  oth-  determines  that  such  action  is  necessarj'  to 

first  year  afl.er  the  int.erim  formula  takes  ef-  erwlse  be  required  to  obtain  reinsurance  in  develop  reinsurance  capacity  m  the  private 

feci    In  each  subsequent  year,  savings  asso-  accordance  with  subsection  (f)(1),  to  provide  sector. 

nations  assigned  to  the  decile  subject  to  the  ^^^   Corporation   with   a   written   guarantee  "(j )  Reinsurance  Agreemen'ts.- 

next  lowest  asses.'imenl  rat<>  shall  be  required  that,  in  the  case  of  failure,  the  failed  savings  "(1)      Negotiations,— Eligible      reinsurers 

to  obtain  reinsurance,  as  provided  in  the  fol-  associate's  affiliates  will  reimburse  the  Cor-  shall  negotiate  directly  with  covered  savings 

lowing  table:                '  poraiion  for  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  associations  to  establish— 

,.      ^        ,             „                               „        „     ,  resolution  costs  associated  with  such  failure,  "(A  ■  the  reinsurance  premium  for  that  por- 

Number  of  years  Since    A»«es*ment   Rat«   Decile  ..,v,,  Di-Tvot-nvr,  i  i.^ti  rr-i-                                           .<„.,  „<■  »i,„  _,„i,  „f  r^.^  ,_„ .«_„.i  v..  .v^  ~, 

i„.  .-„  f., I     £.»           i-„j  ,    i„.„^„    r^ <b)  Reinsurer  LiABiLm  —  tion  of  the  risk  of  failure  covered  by  the  re- 

Int^rtm  Formula  Be-           Lnder    Interim    For-  ,     _                             „      ^         .                   ,     ,,    ,  . 

came  Effective                    mula  '^*  ^'*'  GENERAL.  — Each  reinsurer  shall  be  insurer:  and 

1 Lowest  liable  for  the  percentage  share  of  the  risk  it  "(B!  the  rights  of  the  reinsurer  to  have  ac- 

2 2  assumes    under    its    reinsurance    agreement  cess  to  savings  association  documents  for  as- 

3 3  with  a  covered   savings  association,   not  to  sessing  risk   and   determining   the   premium 

4 4  exceed  10  percent  of  the  Corporation's  total  rale 

5 5  case  resolution  costs  for  such  savings  asso-  "i2;  Ins'jrance  for  UNINSURED  DEPOSrrs. — 

6 6  ciation.  An  eligible  reinsurer— 

7 7  "(2)   Limit— If  in   any    year   the   Corpora-  "(A'  may  offer  insurance  coverage  for  de- 

8 8  lion's  total  case  resolution  costs  for  savings  posits  that  are  not  Federally  insured  to  any 

9 9  associations  exceed  by  more  than  100  percent  savings  association,  whether  or  not  it  is  cov- 

^^ Highest,  j>jp   highest   total   case   resolution   costs   m-  ered  by  reinsurance  in  accordance  with  this 

The   Corporation   shall   notify  each   covered  curred  during  any  previous  year,  the  aggre-  section. 

savings  association  at  least  one  year  before  gale  liability  of  reinsurers  shall  not  exceed  "(B'  shall  be  solely  liable  for  deposits  that 

the  savings  association   will   be  required   to  20  percent  of  such  prevous  year's  costs.  Any  are  not  Federally  insured  but  are  covered  by 

obtain  reinsurance  payment  made  by  a  reinsurer  which  exceeds  insurance  under  this  paragraph 

"(2)    Amount   of    reinsurance     The    Cor-  the  limit  set  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  reim-  "(Si  Access  to  savings  association  infor- 

fKiratlon  shall,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  bursed  by  the  Corporation  mation— Pursuant  to  a  negotiated  remsur- 

(3i.    establish    a    uniform    reinsurance    level  "(3)  Adjustments— The  Corporation   may  ance  agreement,  the  reinsurer  shall  have  ac- 

thal  is  not  less  than  3  percent  nor  more  than  make  adjustments  to  the  limit  on  reinsurer  cess  to  all  reports  filed  with  State  or  Federal 

10  percent   of  the   Insured  deposits  of  each  liability  to  reflect  inflation  and  savings  as-  savings    association    regulatory   author.lies, 

covered  sa^-lngs  association,  soclalion  industry  asset  growth,  and  to  all  reports  subsequently  produced  by 

"(3)  Level  of  coverage.— For  purposes  of  "(i  i  Eligible  Reinsurers  —  such  regulatory  auihoriiies  relevant  to  the 

paragraph  (2),  the  Corporation  shall  estab-  '(1)  Ln  general— For  purposes  of  this  sec-  covered  savings  association  during  the  term 

!lsh  a  level  of  reinsurance  coverage  that  is  tion.  an  eligible  reinsurer  shall  include  any  of  the  reinsurance  contract, 

sufficient  to  ensure —  qualified  insurer  that—  "ikj  Payments —The  premium  negotiated 

"(A)  that  the  assessment  rales  charged  by  "(A)  meets  appropriate  criteria  prescribed  between  a  savings  association  and  a  rein- 
reinsurers  can  be  accurately  scaled  up  to  by  the  Corporation,  subject  to  the  require-  surer  in  accordance  with  subsection  g  i  shall 
reasonably  reflect  the  total  risk  presented  ments  of  Siat,e  laws,  for  the  qualification  of  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  to  the  reinsurer 
by  each  covered  depository  Institution:  and  reinsurers  to  offer  risk-based  reinsurance  to  on   a   payment   schedule   established   by   the 

"(Bi  that  the  reinsurer  can  reasonably  be  covered  savings  associations:  Corporation,  Assessments  under  this  section 
expected  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  over  "(B)  offers  reinsurance  terms  that  permit  shall  be  paid  by  the  savings  association  to 
the   tranaition   period   provided   for  in   para-  adjustments   to   the   negotiated   reinsurance  the    Corporation    in    accordance    with    sub- 
graph (4i.  premium  not  more  than—  sections  (b)(2)  and  subsections  (c)  through  (h) 
(4)  Phase-in.— (A)  The  Corporation  shall—  "(i)  on  a  quarterly  basis,  for  a  covered  sav-  of  section  7. 

"(1)  require  reinsurers  to  provide  the  level  ings  association   that  remains  above  regu-  "(1)  Public  Disclosure  of  Assessmen^ts.- 

of  reinsurance  established  under  paragraph  latory  capital  minlmums;  or  The  Corporation  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
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Register  the  amounu  of  all  deposit  Insur- 
ance assesamenta  applicable  to  covered  sav- 
ings associations, 
"(m)  Failure  to  Obtain  reinsurancs  — 
"(1)  FDIC  REMEDIES— Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (f«4)(B».  upon  failure  of  a  cov- 
ered savings  association  to  obtain  reinsur- 
ance or  renew  a  reinsurance  agreement  at 
the  appropriate  time,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  a  deposit  insurance  assessment  on  that 
savings  association  that  is  8  basis  points 
higher  than  the  highest  assessment  for  any 
covered  savings  association  with  reinsurance 
having  the  same  rating  under  the  Uniform 
Financial  Institutions  Rating  System  (here- 
after 'CAMEL  rating'),  derived  from  an  eval- 
uation of  a  savings  association's  capital  ade- 
quacy, asset  quality,  management,  earnings. 
and  liquidity 

"(2)  Special  examinations.— For  savings 
associations  subject  to  treatment  under 
paragraph  dxBi,  the  Corporation  shall— 

"(A)  make  an  immediate  examination  of 
such  savings  association; 

"(B)  make  semiannual  examinations  of 
such  savings  association  thereafter,  and 

"(C)  make  adjustments  to  the  savings  asso- 
ciation's CAMEL  rating,  where  appropriate 

"(3)  Specwl  assessments. ~lf.  after  one 
year,  a  savings  association  subject  to  treat- 
ment under  paragraph  (1)(B)  is  unable  to  ob- 
Uln  reinsurance,  the  Corporation  shall  make 
a  deposit  Insurance  assessment  at  least  15 
basis  polnta  above  what  otherwise  would  l>e 
assessed  under  this  section.  In  no  event  shall 
the  Corporation  provide  deposit  Insurance  to 
any  savings  association  that  is  unable  to  ob- 
tain reinsurance  for  more  than  2  consecutive 
years.", 
(b)  Effective  Dates.- 
(n  Interim  formula  reoulationb.— As  re- 
quired by  section  7C(c)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Corporation  shall— 

(A)  publish  proposed  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  es- 
tablishing an  Interim  risk-based  reinsurance 
formula. 

(B)  provide  for  a  6-monlh  public  comment 
period  for  such  proposed  regulations;  and 

iCi  publish  final  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register  not  later  than  12  months  fallowing 
publication  of  the  proposed  regulations, 
making  such  regulations  effective  on  the 
nrst  January  1  that  follows  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  by  at  least  2  full  cal- 
endar years. 

(2)  Large  savings  association  decile  as 
8IONMENT8.— As  required  by  section  7C(n  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  added 
by  fubeectlon  la).  the  Corporation  shall  as- 
sign all  covered  savings  associations  to 
deciles,  based  on  the  assessment  rates  appli- 
cable under  the  Interim  risk -based  formula, 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  Interim  for- 
mula takes  effect. 

(3)  Reinsurance  coverage  lev-els.— In  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section la).  the  Corporation  shall— 

(A)  set  appropriate  reinsurance  coverage 
levels  for  all  covered  savings  associations,  as 
required  by  section  7C(n(2i  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act;  and 

(B)  establish  Interim  phase-In  reinsurance 
coverage  levels,  as  required  by  section 
7C(n<4)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


amended   by    i 
following  new 


:■>.'   afler  section  7C   the 


SBC.  >0«.  SMALL  SAVINGS  A.s.stH  LV  !  ION  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  REFX>RM. 

lai  In  General.    The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  <12  U.S.C.  1811  et  9eq.)  U  further 


-SEC.    7D.    PAKnAl      RISK  B.VSKI)    SYSTEM    FOR 
SMAIX  .SA\  1NC;S  AS.MH  lATlONS. 

"(a)  Purposes.— The  pui;-  ■  '  this  sec- 
tion are— 

"(1)  to  establish  a  standardized  assessment 
mechanism   for   small    savings   associations; 

and 

"(2)  to  provide  a  risk-based  deposit  insur- 
ance system  option  for  such  savings  associa- 
tions. 

"(b)  COVERED  Savings  AssociA-noNS— This 
section  shall  apply  to  each  member  savings 
association  of  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  that— 

"(1)  has  assets  of  $1,000,000,000  or  less  on 
December  31,  1991.  or  thereafter,  and 

"(2)  does  not  obtain  reinsurance  in  accord- 
ance with  section  7C 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
assets  of  all  savings  association  subsidiaries 
of  a  holding  company  shall  be  aggregated. 
and  all  savings  association  subsidiaries  shall 
be  treated  as  one  savings  association. 

"(c)  Reinsurance  Option. -Any  savings  as- 
sociation described  In  subsection  (ai  may 
elect  to  obtain  reinsurance  In  accordance 
with  section  7C  Instead  of  paying  assess- 
ments under  this  section. 

"(d)  STANDARDIZED  ASSESSMENTS  — 

"(1)  Ln  GENERAL— The  Corporation  shall  es- 
tablish a  formula  for  assigning  covered  sav- 
ings associations  to  a  low-  or  normal-risk  of 
failure  category  and  shall  establish  appro- 
priate assessment  rates  applicable  to  savings 
associations  assigned  to  such  categories. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  included  in  formui.a.- 
In  the  formula  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Cor- 
poration shall  include  the  ratios  of— 

"(A)  capital  plus  loan  loss  reserves  to  as- 
sets; 

"(B)  loans  that  are  90  days  or  more  past 
due  to  assets; 

"(C)  non-accrual  loans  to  assets: 

"(D)  renegotiated  'troubled'  debt  to  asset,s; 

"(E)  net  charge-offs  to  assets;  and 

"(F)  net  Income  to  assets. 

"(ei  STANDARDIZED  ASSESSMENTS.— 
"(1)  SPECIAL  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATION  ASSESS- 
MENTS —The  Corporation  shall  assess  each 
savings  association  that  has  a  CAMEL  rating 
of  1.  and  Is  assigned  to  the  low-risk  category 
In  accordance  with  the  formula  provided  for 
in  subsection  (d).  at  the  lower  of- 

"(A)  the  average  assessment  rate  charged 
to  the  3  savings  associations  with  reinsur- 
ance coverage  in  accordance  with  section 
7C(d)  that  have  the  lowest  assessment  rates; 
or 

"(B)  the  rate  established  for  low-risk  cat- 
egory savings  associations  under  subsection 
(dKl). 

••(2i  AVERAGE  SAVINGS  ASSOCIATION  ASSESS- 
MENTS—Any  savings  association  not  as- 
sessed under  paragraph  il)  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  lower  of— 

"(A)  the  overall  average  assessment  rale 
for  savings  associations  having  reinsurance 
in  accordance  with  section  7C(d);  or 

"(B)  the  rate  established  for  other  savings 
associations  assigned  to  the  same  risk  cat- 
egory under  subsection  (d)."' 

(b)  Smau.  Savings  Association  Risk  As- 
»t:8SMENT  —  As  required  by  section  7D(d)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  as  added 
by  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation  shall— 

(1)  publish  proposed  regulations  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  establishing  a 
formula  for  assigning  savings  associations  to 
the  appropriate  risk  category  and  establish- 
ing appropriate  assessment  rates  applicable 


to  savings  associations  assigned  to  such  cat- 
egories; 

(2)  provide  for  a  6-month  public  comment 
period  for  such  proposed  regulations;  and 

(3)  publish  final  regulations  In  the  Federal 
Register  not  later  than  12  months  following 
the  date  of  publication  of  the  proposed  retcu 
latlons.  making  such  regulations  effective 
not  later  than  the  effective  dat.e  of  the  In- 
terim risk-based  formula  estaM'.shed  pursu- 
ant to  section  a02(bi(  1 1  of  this  Ai  t 

TITLE  III-BANK  DEPOSIT  REINSURANCE 
t  ORI'OHATION 

SEC.  SOI.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Deposit  Re- 
Insurance  Corporation  Act  ' 

SEC    SOJ.   CONTINGENT  DEPOSIT  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 

Eight  years  following  the  effective  date  of 
the  Interim  risk-baaed  reinsurance  formula 
established  by  section  7A(c)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  added  by  section 
202(a)  of  the  Deposit  Insurance  Reform  Act  of 
1991.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion (hereafter  "the  Corporation")  shall— 

(1)  determine  whether  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try is  capable  of  offering  reinsurance  to  all 
covered  banks  In  accordance  with  the  phase- 
in  schedule  established  for  Implemenutlon 
of  the  Interim  risk-based  formula;  and 

(2)  If  private  reinsurance  is  available  to  50 
percent  or  less  of  banks  required  to  obtain 
reinsurance  due  to  capacity  limitations  on 
the  Insurance  Industry,  as  determined  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1).  Implement  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Deposit  Reinsurance  Corpora- 
tion as  established  under  section  303. 
SEC.  30S.  CONTINGENT  E8TABUSHMENT. 

Upon  a  determination  of  need  under  sec- 
tion 302.  there  shall  be  established  the  De- 
posit Reinsurance  Corporation  (hereafter 
"DRC'i,  which  shall- 

(1)  provide  reinsurance  for  deposits.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  sections 
7A,  7B.  7C.  and  7D  cf  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  as  amended  by  the  Deposit  In- 
surance Reform  Act  of  1991; 

(2)  be  operated  as  a  for-profit  corporation 
under  the  control  and  ownership  of  partici- 
pating Institutions,  subject  to  the  transfer  of 
ownership  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
section  305<b).  and  repayment  of  the  loan  au- 
thorized by  section  306(a);  and 

(3)  be  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Delaware 
SEC.  304.  PARTICIPATING  BANKS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  participating 
bank  Is  any  bank  that  is  required  to  obtain 
or  voluntarily  obtains  reinsurance  pursuant 
to  section  7A.  7B.  7C,  or  7D  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Deposit  Insurance  Reform  Act  of  1991 
SEC.  SOa.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

ia>  In  GtNERAi.  -  The  management  of  the 
DRC  shall  be  vested  In  a  9-member  Board  of 
Directors  (hereafter  "the  Board"),  which 
shall  consist  of— 

(1)  a  Chairperson  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; 

(2)6  members  selected  by  the  Corporation; 

and 

(3)  2  members  selected  by  majority  vote  of 
the  holders  of  the  common  stock,  as  speci- 
fied in  section  306(d). 

(b)  Transfer  of  OwNERsmp.— Of  the  9 
members  of  the  Board,  the  holders  of  com- 
mon stock,  as  specified  In  section  306(d). 
shall  select  by  majority  vote  a  total  of— 

(1)4  members  In  the  sixth  year, 

(2)  6  members  in  the  eighth  year;  and 

(3)  9  members  In  the  tenth  year 
following  the  date  of  Incorporation  of  the 
DRC.  The  Corporation  shall  select  members 
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to  fill  the  remaining  seats  on  the  Board  in 
each  of  the  specified  years 

(ci  Election  of  Chairperson,— Following 
transfer  of  all  9  seats  on  the  Board  to  the 
control  of  the  holders  of  the  common  stock 
under  subsection  ih).  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  Board 

(d)    'V'acancie.'!— Vacancies    on    the    Board 
shall   be   filled   in   the   same   manner  as   the 
original  selection  was  made,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  ibi 
SEC.  30a.  CAPITAL  STRt'CmiE. 

(ai  Capitalization  Loan  —The  Corpora- 
tion shall  make  an  initial  capitalization  loan 
of  $5,000,000,000  to  th'-  DRC.  which  shall  be— 

(Il  withilrawn  from  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund;  and 

(2)  repaid  by  all  participating  institutions 
under  an  assessment  schedule  developed  by 
the  Corporation. 

(b)  LOAN  Assessment.s  — The  Corporation 
shall  establish  a  loan  repayment  assessment 
schedule  that— 

(1)  applies  to  all  participating  institutions; 
and 

i2)  is  designed  to  ensure  repayment  of  the 
loan  authorized  by  subsection  (ai  in  full  over 
a  period  of  not  more  than  10  years  following 
the  date  of  Incorporation  of  the  DRC. 

(c)  Preferred  Stock.— The  Corporation 
shall- 

(1)  hold  all  preferred  stock  In  the  DRC; 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  retiring  a  per- 
centage of  preferred  stock  In  each  of  the  10 
years  of  the  loan  repayment  period  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  repaid  on  the  loan  In 
that  year; 

(3)  pay  Interest  on  preferred  stock  in  the 
DRC  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  applicable  1-year 
T-blll  Interest  rate. 

(d)  Common  Stock.— The  Corporation  shall 
Issue  shares  of  common  stock  to  each  par- 
ticipating institution  In  proportion  to  such 
bank's  loan  repayment  assessment  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (b).  subject  to  the  Cor- 
poration's retirement  of  preferred  stock 
under  subsection  (o. 

SEC.  307.  APPUCABIl.rrV  OF  STATE  LAW. 

Exicpt  a."  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act, 
the  DRC  shall  be  operated  and  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  applUable  to  corporations. 
SEC.  30«.  RF_STRJIT10NS. 

(a  I  Reinsurance  Offerings.— The  DRC 
shall  not  offer  reinsurance  to  any  bank  that 
holds  more  than  5  percent  of  its  common 
stock. 

(b)    LlMFTATIONS    ON    STOCKHOLDERS— Until 

the    loan    authorized    by    section   306<a)    has 
been  repaid  in  full  to  the  Corporation,  com- 
mon stock  In  the  DRC  shall  not  be- 
ll) bought,   sold,   or  otherwise   transferred 
by  any  participating  bank,  or 

(2)  listed  as  an  asset  of  any  participating 
bank  or  savings  association  or  holding  com- 
pany 

SEC.  30B  CORJ'OKATE  HEADQIAHTERS. 

The  DRC  shaii  maintain  itJ:-  corporate 
headquart.ers  m  the  tlty  of  Chuag.'.  Iliinois. 
SEC.  SlO.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

Tm^  rV'— MISCELLANEOI'S  PROMSIONS 
SRC   401    ANNUAL  F.XA.M  I  NATIONS. 

(a)  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion —Section  10(bii2i  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1820(b)(2i)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "have  power,  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation,  to"  and  Inserting  ",  on  be- 
half of  the  Corporation,  ";  and 


:2)  by  striking  "whenever"  and  inserting 
"annually  and  whenever'" 

(bi  Savings  AssociA-noN  Examinations  — 
Section  StdidiiBi  of  the  Home  Owners"  Loan 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1464id)(l)(Bii  is  amended— 

(li  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(vll)  as  clauses  mi  through  tvlii);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  clause: 

"(li  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Director 
shall,  on  behalf  of  the  Director,  examine  any 
savings  association  annually,  and  whenever 
the  Director  determines  an  examination  of 
each  such  savings  association  is  necessary."" 

(c)  Federal  Credit  Union  EXAMiSA'noNS.- 
Section  204(ai  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1784iao  is  amended  in  the  first 
sentence — 

(1 )  by  striking  "shall  have  power,  on  its  be- 
half, to"  and  inserting  "shall,  on  its  be- 
half,"'; and 

(2)  by  striking  "whenever  "  and  inserting 
"annually  and  whenever'". 

(d)  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.— The 
first  sentence  of  section  5240  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C.  481)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "as  often  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency shall  deem  necessary""  and  inserting 
"annually  and  whenever  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  otherwise  dete.'-mines  an  exam- 
ination is  necessary", 

(ei  FEDER.'iL  Reserve  System.- The  third 
paragraph  of  section  5240  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (12  U.S.C  483 1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"The  Board  of  Governors  shall  provide  for 
annual  examinations  of  all  State  member 
hanks." 

SEC.      402.      PROHIBITION      AGAINST      CERTAIN 
LOANS. 

Section  13  uf  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  342)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"The  Board  shall  prohibit  any  secured  loan 
or  secured  advance  to  a  member  bank  or 
other  depository  institution  that  does  not 
meet  the  basic  capital  standard  prescribed 
by  the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency. 
except  that  such  loans  or  advances  may  be 
permitt.ed  by  the  Board  if  it  determines. 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agenry  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporatloi..  that  they  are  nec- 
essary to  facilitote  the  ordc-rly  closure  of  the 
insured  df'po.«i:c  rv  institution.". 
SEC.  403.  UNXNSURiJD  DEPOSITS. 

Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  18211  IS  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (gi  through  (o)  as  sub- 
sections (h)  through  (p).  and  inserting  a  new 
subsection  as  follows' 

"(g)  Payment  of  Uninsured  Deposits.— 

"(1)  Payments  subseque.vt  to  depository 
INSTTTUTION  CLOSURE —Upon  closure  of  an  in- 
sured depository  institution  due  to 
Insolvency— 

"(A)  a  depositor  shall  be  paid  an  amount 
equal  to  his  or  her  insured  deposits,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (f); 

"(B)  a  depositor  may.  in  any  case  where 
the  insolvency  is  resolved  other  than  by  liq- 
uidation, elect  to — 

"(1)  receive  payment  for  not  more  than  85 
percent  of  his  or  her  deposit  balances  In  ex- 
cess of  the  insured  deposit  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  any  claim  against  such  depository 
institution,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2);  or 

"(li)  have  his  or  her  claim  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  law  that  apply  to  de- 
pository institution  liquidations  due  to  in- 
solvency; and 

"(Ci  where  such  insolvency  Is  resolved  by 
liquidation,  the  Corporation  may  allow  de- 
positors to  elect  to  receive  payment  in  ac- 


cordance with  subparagraph  B  ,  or  as  other- 
wise provided  for  under  appilcabie  bank- 
ruptcy laws 

'■!2i  Payment  schedule,— .^  depositor  shall 
have  access  to  65  percent  of  his  or  her  unin- 
sured deposit  balances  on  the  first  business 
day  following  the  closure  of  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  due  to  insolvency,  and 
to  an  additional  20  percent  of  such  balances 
3  business  days  thereafter  If  the  Corporation 
determines  that  the  payment  scheduie  estab- 
lished by  the  preceding  sentence  would  be 
impossible  or  im,practical.  it  shall  require 
payment  of  65  percent  of  such  balances  not 
more  than  10  business  days  after  closure,  and 
an  additional  20  percent  of  such  balances  3 
business  days  after  the  first  payment.  Any 
withdrawal  in  excess  of  65  percent  of  unin- 
sured account  balances  shall  constitute  ac- 
ceptance of  the  85  percent  settlement  pro- 
vided for  in  subparagraph  (Bkii  of  paragraph 
(1). 

"(3)  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION.— 

"(A)  Cause  of  action.— Not  later  than  3 
business  days  following  closure  of  a  deposi- 
tory institution  due  to  insolvency,  an  af- 
fected reinsurer  may  bring  an  action  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  to  preclude  the 
Corporation  from  making  uninsured  deposits 
that  exceed  $'.00,000  by  more  than  66  percent 
of  the  account  balance  available  to  deposi- 
tors. A  reinsurer  shall  prevail  on  a  showing 
that  such  paym.ents  would  place  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  resolution  costs  on  the 
Corporation  and  the  reinsurer  All  claims  of 
uninsured  depositors  shall  be  settled  under 
liquidation  procedures  established  under  sec- 
tion 11  if  the  Court  finds  In  favor  of  the  rein- 
surer. 

"iBi  60-Day  time  limit.— The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals shall  make  a  ruling  on  an  action 
brought  m  accordance  with  subjjaragraph  (A) 
not  later  than  60  days  after  it  is  brought, 

"(Ci  Limited  access  to  uninsured  depos- 
its,— During  the  pendency  of  an  action 
brought  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (I). 
uninsured  depositors  shall  not  have  access  to 
deposits  which  exceed  $100,000  by  more  than 
65  percent  of  their  account  balances 

"i4i  No-nFiCATiON  OF  closure —The  Cor- 
poration shall  notify  affected  reinsurers  of  a 
depository  institution  closure  not  later  than 
on  the  day  of  closure", 

SEC.  404.  BANK  HOLDING  COMPA.ME&. 

Section  4(ci  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  (12  U.S  C.  ;843c  If  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  new  paragraph  as  follows  and  renum- 
bering accordingly 

"(9)  shares  of  any  company,  the  activities 
of  which  are  limited  solely  to  providing  rein- 
surance in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Deposit  Insurance  Reform  Act  of 
1991. •■- 

SEC.  405.  REPORT  BY  FDIC. 

The  Corporation  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  in  each  calendar  quarter  during 
which  the  average  assessment  charged  to 
large  banks,  as  defined  m  this  Act,  differs  by 
more  than  5  basis  points  from  the  average 
premium  charged  to  large  savings  associa- 
tions. Such  report  shall  include— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  difference; 

(2)  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the 
difference; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  whether  there  is  any 
signiricant  competitive  impact  on  banks  or 
savings  associations  as  a  result  of  the  dif- 
ference; and 

(4)  any  recommendations  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  eliminating  the  difference  if  it  shows 
signs  of  persisting  or  widening. 
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Short  Summary  of  the  Deposit  Insurance 
reform  act  of  1991 

The  bin- 
Creates  a  risk  btwed  premium  system  for 
larg-e  banks  and  thrifts  (banks  and  thrifts 
over  SI  billion  In  slzei  Importantly,  the  leff- 
Islatlon  utilizes  the  private  Insurance  indus- 
try to  set  these  premiums  The  FDIC  would 
sell,  on  a  bank-by-bank  basis,  between  3  and 
10  per  cent  of  Its  Insurance  risk  Into  the  pri- 
vate Insuranie  market*,  and  would  use  these 
prices  to  set  the  overall  risk-based  pre- 
miums. 

Creates  a  simpler  risk-based  system,  using 
an  KDlC-created  formula,  for  small  banks 
and  thrifts 

Mandates  all  the  banklnii  re^lators  to 
conduct  on-site  annual  examinations.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  any  problems  are  uncov- 
ered before  a  bank  or  thria  becomes  insol- 
vent, 

Changres  the  way  FDIC  handles  largre  bank 
failures  so  that  uninsured  depositors  are  not 
fully  protected  In  practice  even  though  they 
are  not  technically  covered  by  deposit  Insur- 
ance. The  bin  creates  an  expedited  way  for 
uninsured  depositors  to  be  partially  paid 
(more  In  accordance  with  what  the  value  of 
the  Insolvent  Institution's  asseU  are  actu 
ally  worth).  This  also  helps  reduce  the  costs 
of  resolving  insolvencies  for  the  insurance 
fund  and  helps  deal  with  the  so-called  "too 
big  to  fall"  problem. 

Explanation:  Deposit  insurance  Reform 
ACT  of  1991 

RISK-BASED  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  FOR  LAROE 
BANKH 

Basic  Concept — create  a  risk-sharing  sys- 
tem, based  on  a  reinsurance  approach,  under 
which  the  FDIC  sells  between  3%  and  10%  of 
Its  risk  that  a  covered  bank  will  fall  to  ei- 
ther private  reinsurers  or  to  a  for-profit  rein- 
surance subsidiary  initially  capitalized  and 
owned  by  the  banking  Industry  The  FDIC 
then  scales  up  the  price  It  Is  charged  so  that 
the  entire  premium  assessed  the  covered 
bank  la  baaed  on  the  risk-based  price  set  by 
the  reinsurer 

Covered  Banks— banks  part  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies  that  have  over  Jl  billion  In  as- 
•ets.  banks  not  part  of  a  holding  company 
with  over  SI  billion  In  assets,  and  any  small- 
er bank  that  either  directly  or  through  a 
holding  company  Is  exercising  Insurance,  se- 
curity, real  estate,  or  Investment  powers. 

Not*  All  bank  afnilates  of  a  covered 
multl  bank  holding  company  would  pay  the 
same  premium.  All  banking  assets  and  liabil- 
ities are  aggregated  for  purposes  of  obtaining 
reinsurance  or  for  calculating  the  premium 
under  the  Interim  risk-based  formula. 

Impact  on  Insured  Depositors— no  change 
The  FDIC  la  still  the  100%  guarantor  of  In- 
sured deposits. 

Eligible  Reinsurer*— any  qualified  insurer 
Bank  holding  companies  would  be  permitted 
to  establish  Insurance  affiliates  to  offer  this 
coverage  Bank  Insurance  affiliates  would 
not  be  able  to  offer  Insurance  to  banks  they 
were  afnilated  with.  The  FDIC  would  estab- 
lish financial  criteria  which  all  reinsurers 
would  have  to  meet  to  be  eligible  to  provide 
reinsurance  (minimum  capital  requirements, 
etc.  .  .  However,  there  would  be  no  preemp- 
tion of  state  Insurance  laws) 

EsUbllshlng  a  Risk-Based  Premluni— the 
FDIC  would  not  negotiate  with  eligible  rein- 
surers. Instead,  covered  banks  would  conduct 
the  negotiations.  Based  on  the  price  estab- 
lished In  the  negotiation,  the  FDIC  would 
pay  the  reinsurer,  and  would  scale  up  the 
premium  so  that  It  also  covers  the  risk  that 
the  FDIC  Is  not  laying  off.  and  assess  that 
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premium  to  the  covered  bank  ( the  part  of  the 
premium  based  on  the  FDlC's  risk  would  be 
adjusted  upwards  or  downwards  proportion- 
ately, so  that  the  total  revenue  flowing  to 
the  FDIC  Is  sufficient  U>  maintain  the  Insur- 
ance fund  target  ratio  (currently  1.25%  of  do- 
mestic bank  deposits)  The  premium  paid  by 
each  covered  bank  would  be  the  sum  of.  (the 
premium  charged  by  the  reinsurer)  plus 
(((the  appropriate  multiple)  x  (the  premium 
charged  by  the  reinsurer))  x  (the  adjustment 
factor  necessary  to  ensure,  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest,  that  aggregate  premiums  are  nel 
ther  far  below  or  far  above  the  levels  needed 
to  meet  the  FDIC  fund  target  ratio)). 

Note:  FDIC  would  have  discretion  to  deter- 
mine what  level  of  reinsurance  to  require.  It 
could  select  any  level  between  3%  and  10%. 
using  two  factors  to  guide  Its  decision: 

(1)  the  level  should  be  high  enough  to  en- 
sure that  the  rates  charged  by  reinsurers  can 
be  accurately  scaled  up  to  reasonably  cover 
the  total  risk  presented  by  each  covered  de- 
pository Institution,  and 

(2 1  the  level  should  be  low  enough  to  pro- 
vide Insurance  companies  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  raise  the  necessary  capital  over 
the  transition  period. 

Risk-Based  Premium  Contract  Terms— in- 
surance contracts  would  be  for  a  maximum 
period  of  two  years.  However,  the  reinsurer 
would  have  the  ability  to  adjust  the  pre- 
mium rate  charged  on  a  quarterly  basis 
(monthly.  If  the  covered  bank  was  below  reg- 
ulatory capital  mlnlmums).  subject  to  an  ap- 
propriate cap  However,  four  consecutive 
maximum  premium  Increases  (or  two  quar- 
ters) would  trigger  an  option  with  the  cov- 
ered bank  to  terminate  coverage  with  the 
one  reinsurer  and  obtain  coverage  with  an- 
other reinsurer  The  Insurance  premium 
charge  covered  banks  would  have  to  be  pub- 
licly disclosed  by  the  FDIC. 

Access  to  Bank  Information— covered 
banks  and  eligible  reinsurers  would  deter- 
mine through  negotiation  what  bank  docu- 
ments the  reinsurer  would  have  to  have 
However,  once  a  bank  has  reached  an  ag.'ee- 
ment  with  a  reinsurer  on  a  price,  that  rein- 
surer would  have  access  to  call  reports  when 
filed  with  the  appropriate  banking  regulator, 
and  to  all  exam  reports  subsequently  pro- 
duced by  the  banking  regulators  covering 
that  bank  during  the  period  insurance  Is  in 
effect. 

Cap  on  Private  Reinsurer  Liability— pri- 
vate reinsurers  would  be  liable  for  between 
3%  and  10%  of  the  FDIC's  caae  resolution 
costs  for  any  bank  they  cover  However.  If 
the  FDIC's  case  resolution  costs  In  any  year 
after  this  plan  goes  Into  effect  are  more  than 
100%  higher  than  the  FDICs  highest  pre- 
vious year  total  case  resolutions  costs,  pri- 
vate reinsurers  liability,  in  aggregate  would 
be  capped,  based  on  that  100%  higher  level 
The  cap  would  be  adjusted  in  future  years 
based  on  Inflation  and  banking  Industry 
asset  growth  To  the  extent  that  FDIC's 
costs  exceed  that  level,  reinsurers  would 
have  to  pay  the  FDIC  for  their  portion  of 
case  resolution  cosu.  but  they  would  receive 
rebates  from  the  FDIC  In  proportion  to  their 
share  of  all  case  resolutions  during  the  year 
so  that  their  costs.  In  aggregate,  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  cap.  The  cap  Is  to  help  ensure  that 
the  rates  charged  by  reinsurers  do  not  have 
to  reflect  catastrophic  systemic  risks,  where 
the  entire  banking  system  Is  jeopardized  by 
macroeconomlc  factors 

Example  Suppose  that  the  FDIC's  most 
expensive  case  resolution  year  Is  1968.  that  It 
Is  selling  off  10%  of  Its  risks  on  covered 
banks,    and    that    Its    resolution    costs   that 


year  were  S6  billion  .Mso  assume  that  there 
has  been  no  inflation  and  no  deposit  growth 
since  then  The  tap  for  the  reinsurers  would 
then  be  SI  2  billion  (100%  more  than  S6  bil- 
lion, or  S12  billion,  times  their  percentage 
share  of  coverage  10%  of  S12  blUion  Is  SI  2 
billion,  which  would  then  t>e  the  aggregate 
loss  exposure  to  the  reinsurance  Industry  i 
If.  in  a  subsequent  year,  FDIC's  costs  are  $14 
billion,  so  that  the  reinsurers'  collective  li- 
ability Is  SI  4  billion.  $200  million  would  be 
rebated  to  the  reinsurers  by  the  FDIC  on  a 
pro  rata  basis. 

Failure  to  Obtain  Insurance— if  a  covered 
bank  fails  to  obtain  reinsurance  (either  when 
the  new  program  becomes  effective  or  at  pol- 
icy renewal  tlmei.  the  FDIC  would  have  to 
charge  that  bank  an  In.surance  premium  8 
basis  points  higher  than  the  highest  pre- 
mium charged  any  covered  bank  with  rein- 
surance with  the  same  CAMKI,  rating  The 
FDIC  would  be  required  to  examine  any  such 
bank  Immediately,  and  subsequently  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  to  adjust  the  bank  s 
CAMEL  rating,  if  appropriate,  at  that  time, 
or  at  any  intervening  time  that  the  FDIC  be- 
lieves an  adjustment  Is  needed  (the  insur- 
ance premium  would  change  any  time  the 
CAMEL  rating  changes,  or  any  time  the 
highest  rate  charged  a  bank  that  does  have 
reinsurance  changes).  If.  after  one  year,  the 
bank  still  cannot  obtain  insurance,  the  FDIC 
would  have  to  charge  a  premium  at  least  15 
points  above  what  it  otherwise  would  be 
under  this  provision.  In  no  event,  however, 
can  the  FDIC  provide  Insurance  to  any  bank 
that  falls  to  obtain  reinsurance  for  more 
than  two  years  (Note  Once  80%  of  eligible 
banks  have  reinsurance,  a  bank  could  not 
argue  that  it  was  not  able  to  obtain  insur- 
ance on  the  ground  that  the  rate  charged  was 
too  high). 

Effective  Date— The  interim  risk-based  for- 
mula system  would  would  become  effective 
on  the  January  1st  of  the  year  beginning  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  tran- 
sition period  to  full  participation  by  private 
reinsurers  would  begin  three  years  after  date 
of  eanctment  However,  the  initial  Insurance 
contract  lengths  would  be  adjusted  so  that 
no  more  than  12  and  ''4%  i one-eighth)  of  the 
contracts  come  up  for  renewal  in  any  cal- 
endar quarter  (adjustments  would  also  be 
made  to  ensure  that  renewals  were  spread 
through  the  quarter,  In  order  to  avoid  having 
a  large  block  of  renewals  come  up  on  a  single 
day). 

Interim  Risk-Based  Formula  System- 
wlthln  12  months  of  date  of  enactment,  the 
FDIC  would  be  required  to  publish  a  draft 
risk-based  formula,  based  on  the  factors  list- 
ed below  After  a  6-month  period  for  com- 
ments and  an  additional  6  months  to  make 
any  necessary  revisions,  the  interim  formula 
would  take  effect  on  the  January  Ist  of  the 
year  beginning  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  The  formula  would  be  based  on 
the  following  factors:  (ai  capital,  (b)  loans 
that  are  90  days  or  more  past  due.  (o  non- 
accurual  loans,  (d)  renegotiated  "troubled" 
debt;  (e)  net  charge-offs.  (0  net  Income;  (g) 
off-balance  sheet  risk,  (hi  portfolio  diver- 
sification; (1)  interest  rate  risk,  and  (J)  a 
measure  of  the  completeness  of  loan  port- 
folio documentation 

Transition  Rule— 10-year  transition  rule, 
beginning  once  the  Interim  risk-based  for- 
mula system  Is  In  place.  The  FDIC  would 
have  to  publish  rules  under  which  10%  of 
covered  banks  would  have  to  get  Insurance 
in    year    1,    an    additional    10%    In    year    2 

etc .In  order  to  reach  100%  by  the  end 

of  year  10.  The  10%  of  banks  paying  the  low- 
est premiums  under  the  Interim  risk-based 
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formula  would  be  required  to  obtain  private 
reinsurance  in  year  1.  the  10%  of  banks  pay- 
ing   the    next-lowest    premiums    In    year    2. 

etc Reinsurers   would   have   a   5-year 

transition  period  to  reach  the  full  amount  of 
reinsurance  coverage  the  FDIC  decides  is  ap- 
propriate (1  e..  some  level  between  3°^  and 
10%). 

If  the  scaled  up  price  charged  by  the  rein- 
surer is  less  than  the  premium  called  for 
under  the  Interim  risk-based  formula,  the 
bank  would  pay  its  entire  premium  based  on 
the  price  charged  by  the  reinsurer  If  the 
price  charged  by  the  reinsurer  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  price  called  for  under  the 
interim  formula,  the  bank  would  pay  a  pre- 
mium that  is  the  sum  of:  (the  premium 
charged  for  reinsurancei  plus  ((rate  charged 
under  interim  formula i  x  (the  base  the  rate 
applies  to  [the  domestic  deposit  base  minus 
the  percentage  of  that  base  that  is  being  cov- 
ered by  the  private  reinsurer])). 

Once  80%  of  covered  banks  have  reinsur- 
ance, the  FDIC  would  abandon  the  interim 
formula  and  scale  up  the  prices  charged  by 
the  reinsurers  to  calculate  each  bank's  risk- 
based  premium  (adjusted  proportionately  up- 
wards or  downwards  as  necessary  so  that  the 
premiums,  in  aggregate,  are  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  1  26%  target  ratio  for  the  in- 
surance fund  (or  whatever  higher  target 
ratio  the  FDIC  would  find  Is  appropriate). 

Contingent  Bank-owned  Reinsurance  Cor- 
poration—If  found  necessary,  it  would  be 
capitalized  by  the  banking  industry  as  a  for- 
profit  corporation  The  FDIC  would  trigger 
formation  of  this  bank-owned  reinsurer  if  it 
found  that.  8  years  after  the  interim  formula 
risk-based  system  takes  effect,  that  50%  or 
more  of  the  banking  industry  is  not  able  to 
obtain  private  reinsurance  because  of  lack  of 
capacity  The  corporation  would  be  initially 
capitalized  through  a  loan  from  the  FDIC  in- 
surance fund  (and  the  corporation  would 
therefore,  be  initially  owned  by  the  FDIC. 
but  ownership  would  be  transferred  to  the 
banks  over  a  10-year  period. 

SIMPLIFIED  PARTIAL  RISK-BASED  SYSTEM  FOR 
SMALLER  BANKS 

Basic  Concept— small  banks,  those  not  re- 
quired to  obtain  reinsurance,  would  utilize 
an  alternative,  more  mechanical,  partially 
risk-based  system.  The  FDIC  would  set  the 
premiums  for  small  banks  without  any  rein- 
surance mechanism.  The  best  small  banks 
would  be  charged  a  special,  low  premium.  Ail 
other  small  banks  would  be  charged  an  aver- 
age premium. 

Premium  Setting  for  the  Best  Banks— To 
qualify  for  the  special,  low  prem.ium.  smal 
banks  would  have  to  show  that  they  have:  (1) 
the  top  CAMEL  rating,  and  (2i  are  considered 
in  the  normal  risk  group  under  the  risk  as- 
sessment formula  put  forward  by  the  FDIC 
staff  In  1986.  or  a  similar  formula.  The  for- 
mula is  bajsed  on  six  ratios  (a)  the  ratio  of 
capital  plus  loan  loss  reserves  to  assets;  (b) 
the  ratio  of  loans  that  are  90  days  or  more 
past  due  to  assets;  (o  the  ratio  of  non-ac- 
crual loans  to  assets;  (d)  the  ratio  of  renego- 
tiated "troubled"  debt  to  assets:  (e)  the  ratio 
of  net  charge-offs  to  assets:  and  (O  the  ratio 
of  net  Income  to  assets. 

Qualifying  banks  would  be  charged  the  pre- 
mium called  for  under  this  formula  or  a  pre- 
mium equal  to  the  average  premium  charged 
the  best  three  banks  with  reinsurance  (that 
Is.  the  three  banks  with  the  lowest  rates). 
whichever  is  lower. 

Other  Small  Banks— would  be  charged  the 
premium  called  for  under  this  formula  or  the 
average  premium  charged  banks  with  rein- 
surance, whichever  is  lower. 


Option  for  All  Small  Banks— banks  woujd 
be  given  the  option  of  either  using  this  ap- 
proach, or  obtaining  reinsurance. 

Effective  Date— the  new  premium  system 
would  take  effect  for  small  banks  when  the 
interim  risk-based  formula  takes  effect. 

Transition  Rule — during  the  period  that 
the  interim  ri.«k-based  premium  formula  is 
in  effect,  the  best  large  bank  and  average 
large  bank  premium  will  be  calculated  off 
the  interim  large  bank  formula, 

RISK-BASED  I.NSL'RA.SCE  PREMIUM  SYSTE.M  FOR 
LARGE  THRIFTS 

Covered  Thrifts— thrifts  with  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  assets,  and  thrifts  part  of  unitary  or 
multiple  S&L  holding  companies  with  over 
SI  billion  in  assets. 

Risk-based  Formula-  the  FDIC  is  directed 
to  develop  a  risk-based  formula,  using  the 
same  factors  as  for  large  banks,  but  making 
any  modlfic^ations  the  Corporation  believes 
are  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
unique  characteristics  of  thrifts.  The  for- 
mula would  have  to  be  available  for  com- 
ment within  12  months  of  date  of  enactment. 
After  a  6-month  period  for  comments  and  an 
additional  6  months  to  make  any  necessary 
revisions,  the  interim  formula  would  take  ef- 
fect on  the  January  Ist  of  the  year  beginning 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Reinsurance — covered  thrifts  would  have 
to  obtain  reinsurance  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  banks. 
However,  during  the  transition  period  out- 
lined below,  thrifts  would  have  the  option  to 
provide  the  FDIC  with  a  guarantee  that,  in 
the  case  of  failure  of  a  covered  thrift,  the  af- 
filiates of  that  thrift  will  relmbur.se  the 
FDIC  for  20%  of  its  resolution  costs.  In  this 
case,  the  premiums  would  continue  to  be  set 
under  the  formula. 

Transition  Rule— 10  year  transition  rule. 
beginning  once  the  formula  goes  into  effect. 
Thrifts  would  be  divided  into  deciles,  in  a 
manner  similar  t.o  large  banks,  and  would 
have  to  either  get  reinsurance  or  provide  the 
20%  guarantee  when  their  decile  came  up. 
When  80°(.  of  large  thrifts  have  reinsurace. 
the  remaining  thrifts  would  lose  the  20''c 
guarantee  option,  and  would  have  to  either 
obtain  reinsurance  or  have  their  premium 
set  in  the  manner  provided  for  large  banks 
that  fail  to  obtain  reinsurance.  When  60°,  of 
covered  banks  have  reinsurance,  the  FDIC 
would  have  5  years  from  that  point  to  ensure 
that  80%  of  eligible  thrifts  obtain  reinsur- 
ance. At  that  point,  the  20%  cross-guarantee 
option  would  be  lost. 

Reinsurance  Corporation— if  the  FDIC  trig- 
gers formation  of  the  reisurance  corporation. 
thrifts  would  also  be  members,  and  could  be 
covered  by  the  corporation. 

ALTERNATrVE  PARTWL  RISK-BASED  SYSTEM  FOR 
SMALLER  THRIFTS 

Identical  to  small  bank  program,  except 
that  the  average  and  lowest  premiums 
charged  large  thrifts  are  the  references. 

Effective  Date — when  the  large  thrift  risk- 
based  formula  takes  effect. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Required  Annual  Exams — all  federal  bank- 
ing regulators  would  be  required  to  examine 
each  of  the  banks  they  are  the  primary  su- 
pervisor of  annually). 

FDIC  Pricing  Adjustment — if  the  reinsur- 
ance pricing  lowered  the  FDIC's  income  to 
the  point  where  annual  premium  income  is 
not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  insurance  fund 
at  its  designated  target  ratio,  the  FDIC  can 
adjust  every  bank's  premiums  proportion- 
ately, so  as  to  maintain  that  ratio  However, 
if  the  fund  is  beiow  the  target  ratio,  the 
FDIC  would  not  have  to  raise  premiums  by 


an  amount  sufficient  to  bnng  the  fund  back 
tci  the  target  ratio  in  one  year  The  FDIC 
would  have  discretionary  authority  to  bring 
the  fund  back  over  a  period  of  years,  should 
circumstances  warrant.  The  FDIC  could  also 
raise  premiums  proportionately  in  order  to 
cover  its  budget  (administration,  examina- 
tions, etc.).  The  FDIC  could  lower  premiums 
proportionately,  if  income  would  otherwise 
be  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  main- 
tain the  fund  target  ratio 

Note  on  FDIC  Insurance  Premium  Rebates: 
Current  law  would  not  be  changed  The 
FDIC.  when  statutory  conditions  are  met, 
could  rebate  premiums  to  banks. 

Insurance  for  Uninsured  Deposits — eligible 
reinsurers  could  also  offer  insurance  on  unin- 
sured deposits.  If  they  so  desire  However. 
the  FDIC  would  not  share  any  of  the  nsks  in 
this  part  of  the  program.  Small  banks  could 
seek  to  obtain  insurance  on  their  uninsured 
deposits  even  if  they  did  not  have  reinsur- 
ance. 

Federal  Reserve  Discount  Window  Loans — 
the  Fed  would  be  prohibited  from  making  se- 
cured loans  to  banks  that  are  capital  inad- 
equate (below  the  basic  capital  standard),  ex- 
cept for  loans  necessary  to  facilitate  an  or- 
derly closure  of  a  failed  institution  All  loans 
to  such  banks  would  have  to  be  on  an  unse- 
cured basis. 

Treatment  of  Uninsured  Deposits  In 
Insolvencies — 

FDIC  Mandate — continue  FDIC's  mandate 
to  resolve  all  cases  in  a  manner  least  costly 
to  the  insurance  fund 

Partial  Payment — when  a  bank  is  closed  as 
insolvent,  insured  depositors  are  credited 
with  100%  of  their  deposits  up  to  the  $100,000 
ceiling.  Uninsured  depositors  would  be  given 
two  options:  il^  take  85%  of  their  account 
balances  in  excess  of  $100,000  as  a  final  settle- 
ment of  any  claim  they  have  against  the 
bank.  If  the  bank  reopens  s^  a  bridge  bank 
the  following  day.  if  the  banks  deposits  are 
transferred  to  a  new  bank  In  a  P&A  trans- 
action, or  if  the  bank  is  merged  with  another 
bank  in  an  assisted  merger  transaction,  the 
uninsured  depositors  would  have  access  to 
65°'o  of  their  balances  in  excess  of  $100.00  the 
first  day.  and  the  remaining  20%  within  3 
business  days,  subject  to  the  exception  noted 
below  mote:  .making  any  withdrawal  in  ex- 
cess of  the  65%  of  uninsured  account  bal- 
ances after  the  3  business  days  would  he 
deemed  to  be  acceptance  of  the  85"c  settle- 
ment); or  (2i  refusing  the  settlement  and 
having  their  claim  settled  under  normal 
bankruptcy  procedures.  In  this  case,  the 
FDIC  would  still  get  to  handle  the  case  reso- 
lution in  the  way  it  thinks  best,  but  unin- 
sured depositors  would  be  free  to  try  to  show 
that  an  alternative  case  resoltion  would  re- 
turn more  value  tc  uninsured  depositors 
(with  FDIC  being  liable  for  the  difference). 

Note:  Uninsiired  depositors  would  have  the 
right  to  choose  one  of  the  two  options  listed 
above  when  the  failed  institution  is  being  re- 
solved other  than  through  liquidation  If  the 
FDIC  liquidates  the  resolution,  the  Corpora- 
tion has  the  option  of  either  letting  unin- 
sured depositors  make  elect  an  option,  or 
handling  the  liquidation  through  existing 
procedures. 

Exception  to  the  Basic  Partial  Payment 
Rule — the  FDIC  would  have  to  inform  rein- 
surers the  same  day  they  close  a  bank  The 
reinsurer  would  have  the  option,  within  the 
next  3  business  days,  to  file  a  suit  in  the  DC 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  forbidding  the  FDIC 
from  making  the  final  20%  of  account  bal- 
ances available  to  uninsured  depositors,  on 
the  grounds  that  there  is  substantial  reason 
to  believe  that  the  assets  available  In  the 
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bank  ar«  noi  sufficient  to  make  that  p«y- 
ment  without  placing  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  rew^lutlon  coats  on  the  FDIC  and 
the  reinsurer  (as  claimants  for  the  Insured 
depoBltors)  The  Circuit  Court  would  than 
have  «  (lav!<  to  determine  whether  there  was 
a  llkpllhcMi.l  that  the  reinsurer  would  prevail 
on  the  merits  If  the  Court  found  In  favor  of 
the  reinsurer,  all  claims  of  uninsured  depoel- 
tors  would  have  to  be  settled  under  normal 
bankruptcy  procedures  Durlntf  the  pendency 
of  the  case,  uninsured  depositors  would  not 
have  access  to  the  last  20%  of  their  account 
balances. 

BANKING  INDUSTRY-OWNED  REINSUREai 

Some    Additional    Details   (assumlnft   It    Is 
necessary,  after,  eight  years,  to  create  It  be 
cause  of  Inadequate  private  Insurance  capac- 
ity )- 

Incorporation  and  Status— The  corporation 
would  be  a  for-profit  corjviratlon.  Incor- 
prjrat^d  under  the  laws  of  Delaware 

Initial  caplUllzatlon  JS  Billion  (from  the 
FDIC  fund,  to  be  repaid  through  assesamenu 
on  all  banks  required  to  obtain  reinsurance 
over  a  10  year  period). 

Capital  Structure- 
Common  Stock    held  by  the  banks  In  pro- 
portion to  their  assessments. 

Preferred  Stock -held  by  the  FDIC  and  re- 
tired over  the  ten-year  period  as  repaid  by 
the  banks  (SS  0  billion  face  amount  The  pre- 
ferred stock  pays  Interest  at  the  one-year  T- 
blU  rate). 

Principal  Office— Chicago,  Illinois 

Restriction  on  Corporation— the  corpora- 
tion may  not  Insure  any  bank  that  holds 
more  than  5%  of  the  corporation's  common 
stock. 

Board  of  Directors— 

Nine-member  board  (8  outside  directors 
plus  CEO)  Initially.  6  of  the  8  directors 
would  be  selected  by  the  holders  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  2  by  the  common  stockhold- 
ers. In  year  6.  2  of  the  seats  held  by  the  pre- 
ferred stockholders  would  be  transferred  to 
the  common  stockholders  In  year  8.  another 
2  seats  would  be  transferred,  and  In  year  10. 
the  final  2  seats  would  be  transferred. 

Restriction  on  stock  transferability.  Until 
the  FDIC  Is  fully  repaid,  the  common  stock 
cannot  be  bought,  sold,  or  otherwise  trans- 
ferred by  holding  banks. 

Balance  sheet  treatment^the  stock  cajinot 
appear  on  the  balance  sheet  of  any  owning 
hanks  or  bank  holding  companies  as  an  asset 
until  the  FDIC  Is  fully  repaid. 

Some  Questions  and  answers  to  the 
Deposit  iNsimANCE  Reform  act  of  1991 

RISK-BASED  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  FOR  I-AROE 
BANKS 

Q   How  many  banks  are  covered' 

A  Roughly  250  bank  holding  companies. 
These  banking  organizations  account  for  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  U  S.  banking  as- 
sets. 

Q  Why  apply  risk-based  premiums  only  to 
large  banks'" 

A  I^rge  bank  failures  pose  a  risk  to  the 
entire  banking  system  that  small  bank  fall- 
urea  do  not  Further,  the  bill  uses  a  sim- 
plified risk-based  system  for  small  banks 

Q  Why  use  private  reinsurers  to  set  pre- 
miums' 

A.  Using  private  reinsurers  means  thai 
prices  win  be  set  In  a  marketplace,  rather 
than  through  a  federal  rulemaking  process 
or  In  a  courtroom.  A  private  marketplace  re- 
acts more  quickly,  can  take  Into  account 
factors  that  are  difficult  to  quantify  (like 
the  strength  of  a  bank's  management  and 
the  quality  of  its  management  controls),  and 


can  make  finer  distinctions  than  the  FDIC 
can  Under  the  risk-based  (  apltal  standard, 
all  lending  Is  In  the  same  rl.sk  category  Pri- 
vate market*  will  be  able  U>  detennlnp.  for 
example,  that  some  kinds  of  Ir.ana  are  riskier 
than  others,  and  that  having  t<Ki  many  of 
one  kind  of  loan  may  also  im  rease  risk  Fur 
ther.  It  makes  pricing  less  legalistic  and  po 
Utlcal  Instead,  economic  considerations  will 
be  the  determining  factors 

Q  Will  depositors  know  what  the  risk- 
based  premiums  are.  and  should  they  care? 

A  The  FDIC  will  publish  the  premiums 
paid  by  every  bank  Depositors  can  continue 
U)  be  confident  that  their  accounts  up  to 
SlOO.OOO  are  fully  protected  A  low  Insurance 
premium  will  simply  be  a  further  sign  that 
their  bank  is  safe  and  sound. 

Q  Win  private  Insurance  companies  be 
wining  to  provide  reinsurance? 

A  Of  course,  not  every  insurance  company 
will  do  so  Some  companies  have  had  prob- 
lems with  officers  and  directors  liability  cov- 
erage, and  so  are  gunshy  with  respect  to  any- 
thing Involving  banks.  Others  say  they  don't 
have  the  capital  to  devote  to  this  exercise.  I 
have  talked  to  some  of  the  largest  Insurance 
companies  and  Insurance  brokerage  firms  In 
this  country,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  In- 
surance capacity  can  be  created  over  the 
transition  period  in  the  bill.  Further,  the  bill 
contains  a  number  of  provisions  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  capability  is  available  il)  11 
establishes  an  Interim  risk  batted  formula 
approach,  to  get  the  rlsk-baued  premium  sys- 
tem up  and  running.  (2)  It  allows  for  a  10- 
year  transition  period  after  the  formula  goes 
Into  effect,  so  that  the  capacity  has  time  to 
develop;  (3i  It  allows  bank  holding  companies 
to  form  reinsurance  companies  as  affiliates. 
and  some  bank  holding  companies  have  al- 
ready expressed  an  Interest  In  starting  up 
such  companies,  and  (4)  it  allows  the  FDIC  to 
create.  In  the  unlikely  event  that  It  Is  nec- 
essary, a  private  reinsurance  corporation 
that  would  be  collectively  owned  by  the  par- 
ticipating banks  and  thrifts. 

Q  Win  large  banks  have  to  pay  higher  In- 
surance premiums  under  the  risk-based  sys- 
tem? 

A.  Once  the  system  Is  fully  phased  In.  well- 
capitalized,  soundly-run  large  banks  will 
likely  pay  lower  premiums  than  they  pay 
now  However,  banks  with  capital  problems, 
and  banks  that  have  high-risk  loans  not  suf- 
ficiently supported  by  their  own  capital 
could  pay  higher  premiums  Further,  as 
banks  add  to  their  risk,  their  premiums  will 
rise,  unless  the  bank  has  Its  own  capital  to 
compensate  for  the  Increased  risk 

Q  What  Is  the  relationship  between  capital 
and  the  risk-based  premium  a  bank  would 

pay? 

A  Capital.  In  this  context,  can  be  thought 
of  as  an  Insurance  deductible  Automobile 
collision  coverage  Is  cheaper,  for  example.  If 
you  take  a  SSOO  deductible.  Instead  of  a  S200 
Similarly,  a  bank  that  has  12  percent  capital 
will  pay  lower  premiums  than  a  bank  that 
barely  makes  the  capital  standard. 

Q.  What  effect  will  the  risk-based  system 
have  on  banking  industry  capital' 

A.  Il  creates  powerful  incentives  for  banks 
to  Increase  their  capital  Most  banks  would 
likely  have  capital  significantly  above  the 
current  standard,  because  otherwise,  their 
Insurance  premiums  would  tte  likely  to  rise 
Banks  will  have  to  have  enough  capital  to  be 
able  to  weather  most  problems  while  still 
meeting  the  capital  standard.  The  capital 
standard  would  become  a  true  minimum  ac- 
ceptable level,  rather  than  the  target  to 
shoot  for.  as  It  Is  now 

Q  Does  allowing  banks  to  own  reinsurers 
present  any  problems? 


.A  Bank  holding  companies  will  be  allowed 
to  own  reinsurers  However,  a  bank-owned 
reinsurer  would  not  t)e  allowed  to  Insure  the 
hank  that  owns  it.  Further,  the  Insurance  ac- 
tivities would  have  to  be  conducted  in  a  fully 
separat-ed  and  capitalized  affiliate,  so  that 
ileposit  insurance  would  not  be  backing  that 
activity  There  would  be  a  so-called  Cl^lnese 
vitiW  t)etween  the  reinsurance  company  and 
Its  affiliated  hanks,  so  that  confidential  in 
formation  regarding  other  banks  that  the  re- 
insurance company  has  access  to  Is  not 
passed  to  the  banks  affiliated  with  the  rein- 
surance company 

Q.  Doesn't  using  private  insurers  present 
some  new  risks' 

A.  It  is  true  that  private  reinsurers  will 
likely  act  In  ways  that  are  significantly  dif- 
ferent than  the  way  the  FDIC  has  acted,  and 
there  are  major  advantages  to  that,  which  is 
why  the  bill  us^es  private  reinsurers  How- 
ever, there  are  alsf.i  risks  that  insurers  will 
panic  and  price  Insurance  too  high,  or  that 
insurers  would  withdraw  from  the  market. 
leaving  banks  without  reinsurance  The  bill  s 
Incentives  for  hank.i  to  raise  capital,  and  the 
long  transition  period  are  designed  to  mini- 
mize the  risks  involved  However,  any  pri 
vale  market  overreact*  from  time  to  time 
These  overreactlons  are  always  self-correct- 
ing, but  the  bill  has  a  number  of  features  to 
guard  against  these  risks  di  it  controls  the 
timing  and  the  amount  of  premium  in- 
creases. i2)  it  allows  the  FDIC  to  adjust  rates 
If  reinsurance  prices  would  result  in  giving 
the  FDIC  more  income  than  It  needs  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  Insurance  fund  tar- 
get ratio,  (3)  it  cape  reinsurance  industry  li- 
ability so  thai  reinsurers  are  not  attempting 
to  reinsure  systematic.  catastrophU  losses, 
(41  It  ensures  that  uninsured  deposiUirs  share 
In  any  losses,  which  tends  to  limit  reinsurer 
risk  exposure:  (5)  It  makes  It  more  difficult 
for  the  Fed  to  provide  loans  that  simply  keep 
a  troubled  Institution  open  long  enough  for 
the  uninsured  depositors  to  leave:  and  (6)  It 
provides  a  mechanism  for  the  FDIC  to  allow 
banks  to  go  without  reinsurance  for  a  lim- 
ited period  of  time  under  very  tight  super- 
vision. 
Q  Why  such  a  long  transition  period' 
A.  The  transition  period  Is  long  because 
the  changes  involved  are  fundamental 
Banks  land  thrifts)  need  an  oportunity  to 
raise  the  capital  they  will  need  to  operate 
under  the  new  system.  Further,  the  nec- 
essary reinsurance  capacity  needs  time  to 
develop 

Q  What  role  does  the  Interim  risk-based 
formula  play? 

A.  The  Interim  proposal  Is  designed  to  ease 
the  transition  to  the  private  market,  rein- 
surance risk-based  system  It  helps  provide 
additional  protection  for  the  Insurance  fund 
while  the  permanent  system  is  developing 

RISK-BASED  I.S8L:RANCE  F'REMllM  SYSTEM  FOR 
LARGE  THRIFTS 

Q  Is  the  system  for  large  thrifts  Identical 
to  the  one  for  large  banks' 

A  No  The  thrift  system  uses  the  same 
basic  approach,  but  lakes  into  account  the 
differences  between  banks  and  thrifts,  and 
the  fact  that  thrift  Industry  capital  Is  not  as 
strong  as  banking  Industry  capital 

Q  What  are  the  major  differences' 

A  There  are  four  major  differences:  (1) 
FDIC  has  the  discretion  to  make  appropriate 
modifications  lo  the  Interim  risk-based  for- 
mula for  large  thrifts  to  take  Into  account 
the  structural  differences  between  banks  and 
thrifts  and  their  differing  financial  situa- 
tions; (2 1  large  thrifts  spend  a  longer  time 
under  the  interim  formula  than  large  banks; 
(3)  large  thrifts  have  the  option  of  sUylng 
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under  the  formula  (at  least  until  80°'o  of  large 
banks  gel  reinsurance)  by  agreeing  that 
their  afniiates  will  assume  20  per  cent  of 
FDIC's  losses  if  the  thrift  becomes  Insolvent; 
and  i4)  large  thrifts  have  a  longer  transition 
period  than  large  banks  fr^^y  get  5  years 
after  the  lime  80  per  cent  of  large  banks  ob- 
tain reinsurance  to  get  reinsurance  coverage 
them.selves.  Only  then  do  they  lose  the  op- 
tion in  «»3  above. 

TRE.^TME.^•T  OF  UNlNSimED  DEPOSITS  IN 
INSOLVENCIES 

Q.  Does  this  give  uninsured  depositors  an 
86  per  cent  guarantee' 

A  No  Uninsured  depositors  only  get  the 
opportunity  for  a  quick  settlement  of  their 
claims  (covering  their  account  balances  m 
excess  of  JIOO.OOO)  if  the  failed  institutions 
assets  are  sufficient  to  cover  it.  If  the  insti- 
tution's reinsurer  does  not  believe  the  assets 
are  there,  the  uninsured  depositors  do  not 
gel  the  quick.  85  cents  on  the  dollar,  settle- 
ment. 

Q  Does  this  provision  address  "too  big  to 
fall?" 

A.  'yes.  "too  big  to  fail"  la  not  really  about 
Insurance  premium  levels  instead,  what  Is 
at  issue  Is  the  treatment  of  uninsured  de- 
positors, and  this  provision  prohibits  the 
FDIC  from  fully  protecting  them  if  a  large 
bank  or  thrift  becomes  insolvent  Further,  if 
private  reinsurers  believe  the  FDIC  is  con- 
tinuing to  try  to  provide  some  special  assist- 
ance to  uninsured  depositors,  they  will  ad- 
just their  rates  upward  for  the  affected  insti- 
tutions, which  means  that  those  banks  and 
thrifts  will  be  paying  for  the  coverage. 

S.  262 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
resentatnes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  8HOHT  TITUE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Deposit  In- 
surance Fund  AH.iistAncp  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.   i.   INCOME   ON    DEPOSITORY    INSTTrVTION 
RESERVES. 

(a)  In  Ge.vkral  -Section  19(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  ( 12  U  S  C.  461(b))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"(12)  Earnings  on  reserves.— For  each 
calendar  quarter  beginning  on  January  1. 
1991.  the  Board  shall  assess  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  and  the  Reserve  Banks  shall 
pay  to  the  Board,  an  amount  equal  to  the  im- 
puted earnings  on  reserves.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  assessment,  the  Board  shall  promptly 
pay  Uj  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  the  Savings 
Association  Insurance  Fund,  and  the  Credit 
Union  Insurance  Fund  that  ptjrtlon  of  the  as- 
sessment that  is  attributable  to  reserves 
held  at  Federal  Reserve  Banks  for  that  quar- 
ter by  the  members  of  each  fund  as  cal- 
culated by  the  Board.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  imputed  earnings  on  reserves 
means  the  lesser  of  - 

"(A)  the  average  required  reserve  balances 
held  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  during  the  applicable  cal- 
endar quarter  by  depository  institutions 
that  are  members  of  such  insurance  funds 
multiplied  by  the  average  Federal  funds  rate 
during  that  quarter;  or 

"(B)  the  average  return  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank's  securities  holdings  during  the 
applicable  calendar  quarter, 
as  determined  by  the  Board." 

lb  I  Federal  Financing  Bank —To  carry 
out  this  subsection,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
stitution Corporation  is  authorized  to  bor- 
row, and  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  shall 
loan,  not  more  than  the  lesser  of— 


(A)  the  amount  that  the  Federal  PlnaT-'ng 
Bank  determines  would  be  fully  secured  oy  a 
pledge  of  earnings  on  reserves  paid  to  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  in  accordance  with 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  la);  or 

I B)  $15,000,000,000. 
whichever  Is  less. 
SEC.  S.  CAPITAL  INVESTMENTS  IN  FLNANCIAL  IN 

snrunoNS. 

Section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  461 1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Alternate  Form  of  Reser\-es  — 

"(1)  Capital  in\-estments,— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  until  the  ex- 
piration of  5  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  require  covered  institutions  lo  main- 
tain up  to  the  total  amount  of  such  institu- 
tion's reserves  required  to  be  held  under  sub- 
section (b)  in  the  form  of — 

"(A)  qualified  cumulative  preferred  stock, 
or 

■'(B)  qualified  subordinated  debentures,  is- 
sued by  one  or  more  banks  or  savings  asso- 
ciations selected  by  the  Board 

"(2)  DEFiNmoNS  — For  the  purpose  of  para- 
graph ( 1  \— 

"(Ai  a  'covered  institution"  is  a  bank  or 
savings  association  that— 

"(i!  has  total  assets  of  more  than 
Jl  .000,000.000  on  December  31,  1991,  or  there- 
after, or 

"ill)  is  owned  by  a  bank  or  savings  associa- 
tion holding  company  that  has  total  assets 
of  more  than  Jl  .000.000.000  on  December  31. 
1991.  or  thereafter:  and 

"(B)  cumulative  preferred  stock  or  a  subor- 
dinated debenture  is  "qualified"  if  such 
stock  or  debenture  was  part  of  the  new  issue. 
at  least  one-third  of  which  was  distributed  to 
the  public. 

"(3i  Warrants  for  common  stock— A 
bank  or  savings  association  in  which  a  cap- 
ital Investment  is  made  by  a  covered  institu- 
tion in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  shall 
provide  lo  the  Board— 

"(A)  warrants  for  common  stock:  and 

"(B)  additional  warrant*  that  would  be- 
come due  5  years  from  the  time  of  such  cap- 
ital investment. 

which  shall  be  redeemable  in  the  event  that 
such  bank  or  savings  association  is  unable  to 
redeem  the  cumulative  preferred  stock  or 
subordinated  debentures  purchased  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  d;.  All  warrants  re- 
ceived pursuant  lo  this  subsection  shall  be 
considered  the  property  of  the  covered  finan- 
cial institutions  required  to  participate  m 
accordance  with  paragraph  il  i 

"(4 1  Bank  or  savings  association  insol- 
vency.-In  the  event  that  a  bank  or  savings 
association  selected  by  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1)  becomes  insolvent 
within  5  years  of  a  covered  institution  mak- 
ing a  capital  investment  in  such  bank  or  sav- 
ings association,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  shall  pay  to  the  covered  in- 
stitution's reserve  accounts  out  of  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  or  the  Savings  Association 
Insurance  Fund,  as  appropriate,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  ouslandlng  principle  balance  on 
such  securities. 

■i6)  Consultations;  priorities.— In  select- 
ing banks  and  savings  associations  m  which 
covered  banks  may  make  capital  Invest- 
ments under  paragraph  (1 ).  the  Board  shall — 

'  (Ai  consult  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency,  as  defined  in  section  3(q)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  with  re- 
spect to  such  banks  and  savings  institutions; 
and 


"(B)  In  selecting  capital  investments,  give 
priority  to  investments  that  facilitate  Insti- 
tution mergers  m  a  manner  that  is  likely  to 
reduce  the  merged  institution's  costs  and 
improve  its  efficiency 

"<6i  Excess  earned  interest  payments.— 
The  Board  shall  transmit  to  a  covered  finan- 
cial institution  the  amount  of  interest,  if 
any.  earned  on  capital  investments  held  in 
the  name  of  the  covered  institution  under 
paragraph  (i)  that  exceeds  the  Federal  funds 
rate. 

"(7)  Negotiating  ALTHORm'.- The  Board  is 
authorized  to  negotiate  appropriate  cov- 
enants and  agreements  with  financial  insti- 
tutions issuing  securities  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1 1  that  are  necessary  to  carrj'  out  this 
subsection. 

"(8  AD\nsoRV  committee —The  Board 
shall  establish  a  9-member  advisory  commit- 
tee to  advise  and  consult  with  it  m  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  functions  under  this  subsection. 
The  membership  of  such  committee  shall 
consist  entirely  of  individuals  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  in  appointing  members  of 
the  committee,  the  Board  shall  seek  to 
achieve  a  fair  representation  of  the  interests 
of  affected  financial  institutions  The  com- 
mittee shall  meet  from  lime  to  time  at  the 
call  of  the  Board. 

"(9)  Exemption  from  existing  prohibi- 
tions; duration. — Covered  financial  institu- 
tions shall  be  exempt  from  the  enforcement 
of  ail  Federal  and  Slate  statutes  and  regula- 
tions prohibiting  or  restricting  covered  insti- 
tutions from  the  acquisition  or  holding  of  se- 
curities authorized  by  the  section  The  ex- 
emption provided  for  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  expire — 

"(A)  not  more  than  5  years  from  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  as  it  applies 
to  the  acquisition  of  securities  authorized  by 
this  subsection;  and 

"iBi  not  more  than  10  years  after  '.he  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  as  it  applies 
to  the  holding  of  securities  authorized  by 
this  subsection." 

Explanation:  The  Deposit  Insurance  Fund 

Assistance  Act  of  1991 

general  summary 

The  bill  has  two  major  thrusts— 

(1)  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
pay  interest  on  the  reserve  accounts  dejwsi- 
tory  institutions  have  on  deposit  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  to  pay  this  interest 
to  the  FDIC  deposit  insurance  funds  and  the 
credit  union  insurance  fund,  and 

(2)  to  provide  a  mechanism,  to  make  appro- 
priate capital  investments  in  selected  banks 
and  thj-ifts  using  private,  not  public,  funds 
that  are  already  on  deposit  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks 

assistance  to  the  deposit  insurance  funds 
The  bill- 
Requires  the  Federal  Reserve  to  pay  inter- 
est at  the  federal  funds  rate,  or  the  average 
rate  of  return  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks' 
securities  holdings,  whichever  is  lower,  on 
the  re8er\-e  accounts  depository  institutions 
have  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  the 
FDIC  and  credit  union  insurance  funds. 
Banks,  thrifts,  and  credit  unions  currently 
have  roughly  J21  billion  oc  deposit  at  the 
Fed  The  Fed  does  not  currently  pay  them 
any  interest  on  these  funds:  and 

Authorizes  the  FDIC  to  borrow  funds  from 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  up  to  the 
amount  that  can  be  repaid  by  using  the  funds 
it  receives  from  the  Fed  The  bill  puts  a  cap 
of  $15  billion  on  this  borrowing  source 
temporary  CAPrrAL  ln\-estment  fund 
Purposes  of  the  Investment  Fund— 
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To  provide  a  tempoTary  source  of  capital  for 
Institutions  under  stress  that  the  reKulators 
and  the  private  capital  markets  believe  will 
not  become  Insolvent  If  they  are  recapltal 
Ised. 

To  work  together  with  deposit  Insurance 
reform,  and  In  particular,  early  Intervention. 
by  provldlnif  a  transttwnal  mechanism  that 
helps  minimize  insurance  fund  losses  and  dis- 
ruptions of  the  banking  and  thrift  Industries 
as  the  new  deposit  Insurance  system  comes 
Into  effect. 

Investment  fund— 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  authorised  to  re- 
quire large  banks  and  large  thrifts  (those 
banks  and  thrifts  that  would  be  subject  to 
the  full  risk-based  premium  plan  with  pri- 
vate reinsurance  under  the  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Reform  Act  of  1991 1  to  hold  up  to  all  of 
their  reserves  on  deposit  at  the  Fed  In  the 
form  of  either:  (1)  new  Issues  of  cumulative 
preferred  stock,  or  i2)  subordinated  deben- 
tures of  banks  or  thrifts  that  the  Fed  selects. 
Any  such  InvestmenU  the  Fed  Directs  would 
be  held  by  all  participating  Institutions  at 
the  Fed  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Some  details  of  the  Investments- 
Require  Institutions  receiving  any  Invest- 
ment to  match  any  Investment  from  the  cap- 
ital Investment  Fund  with  private  capital  on 
a  2  for  1  basis  (for  every  SZ  Investment  by  the 
Fund.  SI  In  matching  new  private  capital). 

Priority  for  capital  Investments  to  facili- 
tate mergers  that  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  merged  institution 

Any  institution  getting  a  captltal  invest- 
ment from  the  fund  would  have  to  provide 
common  stock  warrants  to  the  Fed  (which 
would  be  owned  by  the  fund  prllclpants  on  a 
pro  rata  basis)  which  would  significantly  di- 
lute Its  existing  shareholders,  and  if  the  in- 
stitution is  unable  to  redeem  the  preferred 
stock  or  subordinated  debentures  within  5 
years  after  receiving  the  capital  Investment. 
It  would  have  to  provide  additional  common 
stock  warrants,  further  diluting  Its  old 
shareholders. 

Authorize  the  Fed  to  negotiate  additional 
appropriate  covenants  with  the  banks  Issu- 
ing such  securities  Covenants  could  cover 
such  things  as  growth  limits,  prohibiting  use 
of  brokered  funds,  cutting  or  eliminating 
common  stock  dividends,  changing  manage- 
ment, and  any  other  areas  the  Federal  Re- 
serve believes  are  necessary  and  appropriate 

In  order  to  prevent  the  investments  from 
being  used  to  keep  insolvent  Institutions 
open  to  ralnlmlie  insurance  fund  expendi- 
tures, if  an  institution  receiving  a  capital  In- 
vestment under  this  program  becomes  insol- 
vent within  the  first  5  years  after  receiving 
the  investment,  the  FDIC  will  be  required  to 
pay  the  Investment  Fund  the  value  of  the  se- 
curities out  of  the  Insurance  funds. 

Require  the  Fed  to  consult  with  the  FDIC. 
the  primary  federal  regulator  of  the  deposi- 
tory Institutions  Involved,  and  a  9-member 
committee  representing  the  Institutions 
with  funds  on  deposit  with  the  Fed  ithe  In- 
stitutions that  would  end  up  owning  the  se- 
curities) before  making  an  Investment. 

Sunset  Date— 

The  Federal  Reserve  would  have  authority 
to  make  InvestmenU  for  5  years.  After  10 
years,  reserves  at  the  Fed  could  no  longer  be 
held  In  the  form  of  depository  Institution 
preferred  stock  or  subordinated  debentures. 

For  10  years,  restrictions  on  banks  holding 
the  stock  of  other  depository  Institutions 
would  be  suspended,  to  the  extent  that  viola- 
tion of  the  restrictions  would  be  caused 
through  operation  of  this  program 

Excess  Interest — 

To  the  extent  that  any  capital  Investments 
would  pay  Interest  at  a  higher  rate  of  Inter- 


est than  the  federal  funds  rate,  pay  any  In- 
terest over  that  amount  directly  to  the  large 
banks  and  thrifts  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

REvrrAUZE  THE  Federal  reserve  System 
(By  Felix  O.  Rohatyn  and  Lloyd  N.  Cutler) 

When  Willie  Sutton  was  asked  why  he 
robbed  so  many  banks,  he  replied:  "That's 
where  the  money  is."  As  Willie's  answer  sug- 
gests, the  banking  system  is  the  twating, 
pumping  heart  of  our  economy. 

In  the  winter  of  1933.  the  nation's  banking 
system  suffered  an  almost  fatal  heart  at- 
tack. In  January  several  major  Iowa  banks 
failed  In  February  the  largest  banks  In  De- 
troit closed.  People  everywhere  lost  con- 
fidence in  banks  and  tried  to  convert  their 
desposlts  into  cash 

In  order  to  maintain  capital  ratios  and 
raise  cash  to  meet  the  demands  of  deposi- 
tors, banks  called  in  their  loans  and  unilat- 
erally restricted  deposit  withdrawals.  Credit 
became  unavailable  to  businesses  and  con- 
sumers, and  state  governors  declared  bank 
holidays.  Although  the  metaphor  had  not  yet 
been  Invented,  an  economic  meltdown  oc- 
curred. 

When  President-elect  Franklin  D  Roo- 
sevelt took  office  on  March  i.  his  first  action 
was  to  close  all  the  banks  The  national 
bank  holiday  laisted  seven  days,  during  which 
Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Banking  Act 
of  1933.  The  act  had  three  cornerstones:  a 
federal  deposit  Insurance  program,  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  bank  regulation  and  an 
authorization  for  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corp.  to  Invest  In  the  equity  capital  of 
banks.  The  first  two  have  remained  as  per- 
manent parts  of  our  banking  system  and  ac- 
count for  much  of  Its  phenomenal  growth 
and  subiuty  during  the  past  50  years.  But 
the  third — a  government  mechanism  for  In- 
fusing additional  equity  when  required— has 
almost  disappeared.  The  time  has  come  to 
consider  seriously  whether  this  third  comer- 
stone  should  be  restored. 

A  general  liquidity  crisis  feeds  on  Itself  As 
loans  go  into  default,  banks  must  charge 
them  off  against  reserves.  Reserves  must 
then  be  increased  and  charged  against  equity 
capital  A  given  amount  of  bank  equity  usu- 
ally supports  between  IS  and  25  times  as 
much  In  loans  and  other  bank-grade  Invest- 
ments This  Is  a  bank's  "gearing  ratio."  As 
capital  is  reduced  by  any  given  amount,  a 
bank  must  reduce  its  loans  and  investments 
by  15  to  25  times  that  amount  to  maintain 
Its  capital  ratio. 

As  loans  are  called  in  and  new  requests  for 
loans  are  denied,  borrowers  must  contract 
their  business  activities,  and  the  values  of 
their  assets  declines.  This  in  turn  drives 
down  the  quality  of  their  existing  bank  loans 
and  forces  the  banks  to  Increase  loan  loss 
write-offs  and  reserves,  thus  lowering  their 
equity  capital  still  further  and  requiring  a 
further  contraction  of  their  loan  and  Invest- 
ment assets 

When  a  bank's  capital  shrinks  to  the  van- 
ishing point,  bank  regulators  are  forced  to 
put  it  Into  receivership  or  conservatorship. 
The  federal  deposit  Insurance  system  is 
forced  to  provide  funds  to  new  owners  who 
will  assume  the  bank's  deposit  obligations 
In  the  worst  cases,  the  regulators  must  pay 
off  the  Insured  depositors  and  sell  the  assets 
of  the  failed  banks  on  an  already  depressed 
market,  thus  driving  down  the  value  of  all 
similar  assets  even  farther 

Much  of  this  has  already  happened  In  the 
past  few  years  to  many  of  our  savings  and 
loan  institutions  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  It  has  al- 
ready happened  to  a  number  of  smaller  com- 


mercial banks.  The  resulting  contraction  of 
credit  has  come  at  a  time  when  our  need  for 
capital  to  revitalize  our  educational,  trans- 
port and  environmental  infrastructure  and 
remain  effective  competitors  in  world  mar- 
kets is  Increasingly  urgent. 

By  1991,  urgent  capital  deficiencies  may 
also  strike  many  of  our  largest  commercial 
banks  A  portent  of  such  a  calamity  is  the 
fact  that  the  market  value  of  many  large 
banks,  which  reached  150  percent  of  book 
value  only  a  few  years  ago.  is  today  between 
40  percent  and  65  percent  of  book  value 

Should  a  general  banking  crisis  occur,  the 
deposit  Insurance  system  and  the  bank  regu- 
latory system  are  probably  adequate  to  pre- 
vent another  liquidity  meltdown  like  1933'8, 
but  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  could  run  many 
times  the  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan  deba- 
cle. 

Rather  than  wait  for  more  commercial 
bank  failures  to  occur.  It  would  be  far  more 
effective  and  produce  much  more  bang  for 
the  buck  to  create  a  government  mechanism 
to  Invest  In  the  equity  capital  of  banks  as 
the  RFC  under  Jesse  Jones  did  in  1933  Be- 
cause of  the  "gearing  ratio.  "  a  federal  dollar 
Invested  In  equity  capital  of  a  still  solvent 
bank  will  support  from  15  t/)  25  times  as 
much  credit  liquidity  as  a  federal  dollar  used 
after  a  bank  failure  to  reimburse  an  Insured 
depositor  or  to  dispose  of  a  growing  inven- 
tory of  failed  banks  and  depreciating  bank 
assets. 

The  FDIC  has  this  legal  power,  but  Its  lim- 
ited funds  are  already  under  great  pressure 
to  meet  its  insurance  obligations  A  more 
logical  place  to  put  a  new  mechanism  might 
be  In  the  Federal  Reserve  system.  The  cap- 
ital stock  of  each  of  the  12  regional  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  is  owned  not  by  the  govern- 
ment but  by  the  commercial  banks  In  the  re- 
gion. These  federal  banks  have  more  than  $5 
billion  In  capital  and  more  than  $35  billion  In 
non-Interest  bearing  reserve  deposits  that 
belong  to  their  member  commercial  banks 
The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  aggregate 
assets  exceeding  their  liabilities  for  Issued 
Federal  Reserve  Notes  by  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion. They  make  an  annual  profit  of  more 
than  $20  billion,  most  of  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  requires  them  to  pay  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  after  a  small  dividend  to  mem- 
ber banks,  which,  as  the  Fed's  only  stock- 
holders, have  an  equitable  claim  to  a  larger 
share. 

Some  of  these  funds  could  be  used  to  pay  a 
market  rate  If  Interest  to  member  banks  on 
their  reserve  deposits,  thus  augmenting  bank 
capital  by  up  to  3  billion  pre-tax  dollars  a 
year  and  to  make  direct  equity  Investments 
in  member  banks  that  need  more  equity  than 
they  can  now  raise  from  the  private  mar- 
kets. Because  of  the  gearing  ratio  and  the 
fact  that  most  such  Investments  could  later 
be  resold  at  little  or  no  loss,  they  would  be 
more  efficient  and  less  costly  than  having  to 
put  much  larger  amounts  Into  the  FDIC  fund 
to  pay  off  insured  depositors  after  a  number 
of  large  banks  fall  for  lack  of  capital. 

In  the  next  year  or  two.  Congress  will  take 
up  legislation  to  rationalize  our  banking  sys- 
tem and  to  reform  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance system.  As  part  of  that  effort,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  banking  institutions  of  sufficient 
size  and  efficiency  to  enable  our  economy  to 
grow  and  to  compete  worldwide.  To  accom- 
plish this,  not  only  mergers  but  infusions  of 
additional  capital  will  be  required  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  could  Inject  part  of  the  needed 
capital  through  the  purchase  of  new 
nonvoting  bank  securities  To  provide  an 
adequate  capital  base  to  maintain  liquidity 
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and  Improve  the  efficiency  of  our  banking 
system,  an  increase  of  $20  billion  to  $25  bil- 
lion In  bank  equity  capital  from  public  and 
private  sources  would  be  appropriate 

As  in  1933.  many  will  ask  why  "taxpayer 
dollars"  should  be  Invested  in  bank  equity  t« 
save  bank  managements  and  investors  from 
their  own  mistakes.  But  the  Fed's  capital. 
Its  reserve  deposits  and  arguably  a  larger 
share  of  its  earnings  are  not  taxpayer  dol- 
lars; they  are  private  dollars  of  the  member 
commercial  banks  In  any  event,  the  faults 
of  private  bank  managements  and  investors 
have  been  no  greater  than  the  faults  of  the 
public  officials  who  adopted  the  fiscal  poli- 
cies that  have  raised  public  and  private  debt 
to  the  highest  percentages  of  GNP  since  the 
1930s  and  who  condoned  a  go-go  financial 
market  in  which  so  many  different  kinds  of 
regulated  and  unregulated  financial  institu- 
tions have  been  allowed  to  pay  any  interest 
rate  to  attract  funds  and  to  take  any  risk  to 
re-lend  them  at  still  higher  rates. 

It  win  do  us  precious  little  good  to  point 
the  finger  at  one  another  while  creeping 
credit  contraction  creates  a  catastrophe  for 
us  all. 

S.  263 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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TITLE  I— SECURITIES  AFFILIATES  OF 

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

SEC.  101.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BA.NKING  ACT  OF 
1833. 

Section  20  (12  US  C  377i  and  section  32  (12 
U.S.C.  78'  of  the  Banking  .Act  of  1933  are  re- 
pealed 

SEC.  102.  ACTHORIZATION  FOR  BA.NK  HOLDING 
COMPA,NIE8  TO  ACQIIRE  SECITRI- 
TIES  AFFILIATES. 

Section  4(C)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C,  1843icii  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"1.15  II A  I  SECi-RmES  AFFILIATES.— Shares  of 
a  securities  affiliate  which  may.  in  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph,  do  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

"(1)  Engage  in  underwriting,  distributing, 
or  dealing  in  securities  of  any  type. 

"lii)  Engage  in  securities  brokerage,  pri- 
vate placement,  investment  advisory,  or 
other  securities  activities  perm.itted  for  bro- 
kers or  dealers  registered  under  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  .Act  of  1934  or  for  Investment 
advisers  registered  under  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940 

"ilii  1  Engage  in.  or  acquire  the  shares  of  a 
company  engaged  in.  any  activity  that  is  not 
described  in  clause  (i)  or  lii'  of  this  subpara- 
graph, if  another  provision  of  this  section 
permits  a  bank  holding  company  or  subsidi- 
ary thereof  to  engage  in  that  activity  or  ac- 
quire those  shares,  and— 

"(I I  tl.tr  Board  permits  the  bank  holding 
company  to  engage  in  that  activity  or  ac- 
quire those  shares  through  the  securities  af- 
filiate, or 

"(U)  that  provision  permits  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  a  subsidiary  thereof  to  en- 
gage in  that  activity  or  acquire  those  shares 
without  the  Board's  approval 

"(B)  APPUCATION  REQUIREME-NTS.— 
"(1)    Except    as    provided    In    subparagraph 
(D)(ii)   of   this   paragraph,   a    bank    holding 


company  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  ac- 
quire or  retain  shares  of  a  securities  affiliate 
under  this  paragraph  without  complying 
with  this  subparagraph. 

"(ii)  The  following  provisions  shali  apply 
during  the  4  years  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Proxmlre  Financial  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1991: 

"(L  A  bank  holding  company  shall  not  ac- 
quire or  retain  shares  of  a  secunties  affiliate 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  without  the 
Board's  prior  approval 

"ill :  It.  acting  on  an  application  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Board  shall  apply  the  criteria 
specified  in  this  subparagraph,  in  subpara- 
graphs (Ci  and  (D)(i!  of  this  paragraph,  and 
in  paragraph  (8>(Biiivi  of  this  subsection. 

"(Ill  The  Board  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication under  this  paragraph  unless  the 
Board  is  satisfied  that  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany possesses  the  managerial  resources  to 
conduct  the  securities  activities  safely  and 
soundly  In  making  that  determination,  the 
Board  shall  take  into  account  the  expenence 
of  management  and  its  record  of  successfully 
managing  the  bank  holding  company  or  en- 
terprises engaged  m  activities  that  are  the 
same  as  or  similar  to  those  authorized  for  se- 
curities affiliates  under  this  paragraph, 

"(iiii  Beginning  4  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Proxmlre  Financial  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1989,  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany seeking  to  acquire  or  retain  shares  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  comply  with 
paragraph  iSkBi  of  this  subsection  In  mak- 
ing a  determination  under  that  paragraph. 
the  Board  shall  apply  the  criteria  specified 
in  clause  (ivi  of  that  paragraph  and  in  sub- 
paragraphs (C'  and  iDKl '  of  this  paragraph, 

"(C)  Concentration  of  resoltices.- 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  disapprove  any  acqui- 
sition pursuant  to  this  paragraph  that  would 
result  in  the  affiliation  of— 

"(Ii  a  bank  holding  company  or  bank  that 
has,  or  had  on  average  during  any  of  the  8 
calendar  quarters  preceding  the  date  of  the 
application,  total  assets  of  more  than 
$30,000,000,000.  with 

"ill  an  investment  banking  organization 
that  has.  or  had  on  average  during  any  of  the 
8  calendar  quarters  preceding  the  date  of  the 
appiication,  total  assets  of  more  than 
$15,000,00(5.000, 

■lii)  The  dollar  limitations  in  clause  d^  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  adjusted  annually 
aft«r  December  31,  1991,  by  the  annual  per- 
centage increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  described  m  paragraph  iSxC  of  this 
subsection, 

"iDl  LNVESTMENT  in  a  SECLTSTTTEg.  AFFILI- 
ATE.— 

"(li  A  bank  holding  company  shall  not  ac- 
quire control  of  a  securities  affiliate  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  i^  the  acquisition 
would  reduce  the  bank  holding  company's 
capital  below  the  minimum  level  established 
by  the  Board  for  bank  holding  companies 

"(ii)  A  bank  holding  company  that  has  ac- 
quired control  of  a  securities  affiliate  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  not  directly  or 
indirectly  make  any  additional  equity  in- 
vestment in  the  securi.tles  affiliate  unless  it 
gives  the  Board  prior  written  notice  of  the 
proposed  investment  and— 

"(Ii  the  Board  issues  a  written  statement 
of  its  intent  not  to  disapprove  the  notice,  or 

"(III  the  Board  does  not  disapprove  the  no- 
tice within  30  days  after  the  notice  is  filed. 

"{ill)  The  Board  may  disapprove  a  notice 
nied  under  clause  (iii  if  the  Board  finds  that 
the  Investment  would  reduce  the  bank  hold- 
ing company's  capital  below  the  minimum 
level  established  by  the  Board  or  would  oth- 
erwise be  unsafe  or  unsound  or  inconsistent 
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with  the  bank  holding  company'e  obllgkUon 
to  serve  as  a  source  of  strength  to  Ito  sutn 
sldlary  banks. 

"(E)  Capitai.  standards— (1 1  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  bank  holding  company  com- 
piles with  the  capital  requirements  or  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Board  for  bank  hold- 
ing companies— 

•■(I)  the  bank  holding  company's  capltal 
and  toUl  assets  shall  each  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bank 
holding  company's  equity  Investment  In  any 
securities  afniiate.  and  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  extensions  of  credit  by 
the  bank  holding  company  to  any  securities 
affiliate  that  are  considered  capltal  for  pur 
poses  of  any  capltal  requirement  imposed  on 
the  securities  affiliate  pursuant  to  section 
15(c)(3)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  use.  780(c)(3)). 

'(U)  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  securi- 
ties affiliate  shall  not  be  consolidated  with 
those  of  the  bank  holding  company,  and 

■•(III)  the  bank  holding  company's  total  as- 
sets and  total  liabilities  shall  each  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  bank  holding  company's  extensions  of 
credit  to  any  securities  affiliate,  excluding 
extensions  of  credit  described  In  subclause 

(I). 

"(11)  Clause  (H  of  this  subparagraph  does 
not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the  Board  deter 
mines  by  order  that  an  Item  described  In 
that  clause  relates  to  activities  that  are  not 
described  In  clause  il)  or  (11)  of  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(F)  LlMrTATIONS  ON  SECUHITIES  AFFILIATES 
AND  THEIR  AFFILWTE8.— 

"(i)  No  bank  or  Insured  institution  affili- 
ated with  a  securities  affiliate  shall,  directly 
or  Indirectly— 

"(1)  extend  credit  In  any  manner  to  the  se- 
curities affiliate  or  a  subsidiary  thereof. 

"(U)  purchase  for  Its  own  account  financial 
assets  of  the  securities  affiliate  or  a  subsidi- 
ary thereof. 

••(Ill)  Issue  a  guarantee,  acceptance,  or  let- 
ter of  credit.  Including  an  endorsement  or  a 
standby  letter  of  credit,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
securities  affiliate  or  a  subsidiary  thereof,  or 

•'(IV)  extend  credit  in  any  manner  to  any 
Investment  company  advised  by  or  the 
shares  of  which  are  distributed  by  the  securi- 
ties affiliate. 

•■(ill  Clause  (1)(I)  of  this  subparagraph  does 
not  apply  to  any  extension  of  credit  by  a 
bank  or  Insured  Institution  made  to  acquire 
or  sell  any  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
Its  agencies  or  securities  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  are  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  or  Its  agencies  If— 

••(I)  the  extension  of  credit  is  to  be  repaid 
on  the  same  calendar  day. 

■■(11)  the  extension  of  credit  Is  incidental  to 
the  clearing  of  transactions  in  those  securi- 
ties through  that  bank  or  Insured  institu- 
tion, and 

"(III)  both  the  principal  of  and  the  Interest 
on  the  extension  of  credit  are  fully  secured 
by  securities  of  the  United  States  or  its 
agencies  or  securities  on  which  the  principal 
and  Interest  are  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  or  its  agencies 

••(ill J  No  bank  or  Insured  institution  affili- 
ated with  a  securities  affiliate  shall  directly 
or  Indirectly  extend  credit,  or  Issue  or  enter 
Into  a  standby  letter  of  credit,  asset  pur- 
chase agreement.  Indemnity,  guarantee,  In- 
surance, or  other  facility,  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  marketability  of  a  securities 
Issue  underwritten  or  distributed  by  the  se- 
curities affiliate. 

'■(iv)  No  bank  or  Insured  institution  affili- 
ated with  a  securities  affiliate  shall  know 


ingly  extend  or  arrange  for  the  extension  of 
credit,  directly  or  indirectly,  secured  by  or 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  any  security 
while,  or  for  30  days  after,  that  security  is 
the  subject  of  a  distribution  In  which  a  secu- 
rities affiliate  of  that  bank  holding  company 
participates  as  an  underwriter  or  a  member 
of  a  selling  grojp. 

••(v)  No  bank  or  insured  institution  affili- 
ated with  a  securities  affiliate  shall,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  extend  credit  to  an  issuer  of  se- 
curities underwritten  by  the  securities  affili- 
ate for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  principal  of 
those  securities  or  interest  or  dividends  on 
those  securities.  Nothing  in  this  clause  pro- 
hibits an  extension  of  credit  for  a  docu- 
mented purpose  (Other  than  paying  principal, 
interest,  or  dividends)  if  the  timing,  matu- 
rity, and  other  terms  of  the  credit,  taken  as 
a  whole,  are  substantially  different  from 
those  of  the  underwritten  securities 

••(vi)(I)  No  officer  or  director  of  a  securi- 
ties affiliate  shall  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
an  officer  or  director  of  any  affiliated  bank 
or  Insured  institution. 

••(II)  Notwithstanding  subclause  (I)  of  this 
clause,  an  officer  or  director  of  a  securities 
affiliate  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  an 
officer  or  director  of  an  affiliated  bank  or  In- 
sured Institution  if  the  securities  affiliate 
and  the  affiliated  bank  or  insured  institution 
are  subsidiaries  of  a  bank  holding  company 
that  has  total  banking  assets  of  not  more 
than  $500.(X)0.(X». 

"(Iin  The  dollar  limitation  in  subclause 
(II)  of  this  clause  shall  be  adjusted  annually 
after  December  31,  1989.  by  the  annual  per- 
centage increase  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  described  In  paragraph  (8)(C)  of  this 
section, 

•■(IV)  The  Board  may.  by  order  or  by  regu- 
lation, grant  exemptions  from  subclause  d) 
of  this  clause.  In  determining  whether  to 
grant  such  exemptions,  the  Board  shall  con- 
sider the  size  of  the  bank  holding  companies, 
banks,  and  securities  affiliates  Involved,  any 
burdens  that  may  be  Imposed  by  subclause 
(I),  the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  banks 
and  securities  affiliates,  and  other  appro- 
priate factors,  including  unfair  competition 
in  securities  activities  or  the  Improper  ex- 
change of  nonpublic  customer  Information 

••(vll)  Pursuant  to  regulations  issued  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  a 
securities  affiliate  shall  prominently  dis- 
close in  writing  to  each  of  Its  customers— 

••(I)  that  the  securities  affiliate  is  not  a 
bank  or  Insured  institution  and  is  separate 
from  any  affiliated  bank  or  Insured  institu- 
tion: and 

••(II)  that  securities  sold,  offered,  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  securities  affiliate  are  not 
deposits,  are  not  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  are  not  guaran- 
teed by  an  affiliated  bank  or  insured  institu- 
tion, and  are  not  otherwise  an  obligation  of 
such  a  bank  or  insured  institution, 

■■(vlii)  No  bank.  Insured  Institution,  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof  shall  express  an  opinion  on 
the  value  of.  or  the  advisability  of  purchas- 
ing or  selling,  securities  underwritten,  dis- 
tributed, or  dealt  in  by  an  affiliated  securi- 
ties affiliate  unless  the  bank.  Insured  insti- 
tution, or  subsidiary  discloses  to  the  cus- 
tomer that  the  securities  affiliate  is  under- 
writing, distributing,  or  dealing  In  the  secu- 
rities 

■•(Ix)  No  bank.  Insured  Institution,  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof  shall  disclose  to  an  affiliated 
securities  affiliate,  nor  shall  a  securities  af 
filiate  disclose  to  an  affiliated  bank.  Insured 
institution,  or  subsidiary  thereof,  any 
nonpublic  customer  information  (Including 
an  evaluation  of  the  creditworthiness  of  an 


issuer  or  other  customer  of  that  bank.  In- 
sured institution,  subsidiary,  or  securities 
arriliate)  without  the  consent  of  that  cus- 
tomer 

••(XI  A  securities  affiliate  shall  not  under- 
write or  distribute  securities  .secured  by  or 
representing  an  interest  In  mortgages  or 
other  obligations  originated  by  an  affiliated 
bank,  insured  institution,  or  subsidiary 
thereof  unless  those  securltles-- 

••(I)  are  rated  by  an  unaffiliated,  nationally 
recognized  statistical  rating  organization; 

••(11)  are  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  or 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion; or 

••(III)  represent  Interests  in  securities  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (II)  of  this  clause; 

••(xl)  Each  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  establish  a  program  for— 

■■(I)  enforcing  compliance  with  this  para- 
graph by  banks  or  Insured  institutions  or  se- 
curities affiliates  under  Its  supervision:  and 

■■(11)  responding  to  any  complaints  from 
customers  about  inappropriate  cross-mar- 
keting of  securities  products  or  Inadequate 
disclosure, 
••(xll)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  limits— 
'•(1)  any  authority  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Office  of  Thrift  Super- 
vision, or  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission: or 

■■lU)  any  disclosure  or  registration  require- 
ments under  the  securities  laws,  as  defined 
in  section  21(g)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78u(g)). 

••(xiii)  Subparagraphs  (1).  (111).  (Iv).  and  (v) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  bank  or  insured  insti- 
tution affiliated  with  a  securities  affiliate 
that^ 

••(I)  has  reinsurance  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Deposit  Insurance  Reform  Act  of 
1991.  and 

••(II)  la  assessed  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  at  a  rate  less  than  or  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  assessment  rates  for  all 
banks  having  reinsurance. 
■•(Gi     Secl'rities     affiliates     approved 

UNDER  PARAGRAPH  (I).— 

■■(i)  Effective  after  the  expiration  of  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  no  bank  holding  company  may 
engage  In.  or  retain  the  shares  of  any  com- 
pany engaged  In.  activities  of  the  type  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)(1)  of  this  para- 
graph on  the  basis  of  the  Boards  approval  of 
an  application  under  parairraph  (8)  of  this 
subsection— 

••(I)  unless  the  bank  holding  company  ob- 
tains the  Board^s  approval  to  retain  the 
shares  of  that  company  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph;  or 

■•(II)  except  to  the  extent  that  those  activi- 
ties are  specifically  authorized  by  statute  for 
a  national  bank  and  involve  securities  that 
are  expressly  described  in  that  statute,  or 
that  a  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currenry  pursuant  to  that  stat- 
ute before  November  18,  1967  expressly  de- 
scribes as  being  authorized  for  a  national 
bank  to  underwrite  or  deal  in 

••(11)  The  Board  shall,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  disapprove  any 
notice  by  a  bank  holding  company  under 
paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection  U'  engage  in, 
or  acquire  the  shares  of  a  company  engaged 
in.  any  activity  that  is  described  in  subpara- 
graph I  AX  I),  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
activity  is  described  in  clause  (IKU)  of  this 
subparagraph. 
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••(H)  AcrrrvmES  permitted  kor  bank  af- 
filiates—A  bank  holding  company  that  ac- 
quires control  of  a  securities  affiliate  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not.  after  one  year  from 
the  date  of  that  acquisition,  permit  a  bank 
or  insured  Institution  that  it  controls  or  any 
subsidiary  thereof  U)  engage,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  the  United  States— 

"(1)  in  activities  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  (except  to  the  extent  that  those  activi- 
ties are  described  in  subparagraph  (G)(1)(II)): 
or 

"(11)  in  underwriting  or  distributing  securi- 
ties backed  by  or  representing  an  interest  in 
mortgages  or  other  obligations  originated  or 
purchased  by  the  bank  or  its  affiliates. 

■■(I)  Compliance  with  risk-based  capital 

STANDARDS  — 

■•(il  Noiwithsianding  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  a  securities  affiliate  shall 
not  commence  any  of  the  following  activities 
unless  each  of  Its  affiliated  banks  is  in  com- 
pliance with  any  applicable  risk-based  cap- 
ital standards  issued  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral banking  agency: 

■'(I'  underwriting,  distributing,  or  dealing 
in  unsecured  corporate  debt  securities  that 
at  the  time  of  issuance  have  a  maturity  of 
one  year  or  more,  or 

•'(m  underwriting,  distributing,  or  dealing 
in  equity  securities  other  than  those  issued 
by  an  investment  company  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

••(11)  A  bank  is  in  compliance  with  the  cap- 
ital standards  described  in  clause  (1)  if  that 
bank  Is  in  compliance  with  a  schedule  for 
achieving  compliance  with  those  standards 
prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency 

••(J)  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

■■(1)  a  branch  or  agency  of  a  foreign  bank  or 
a  commercial  lending  company  controlled  by 
a  foreign  bank  las  the  terms  agency', 
■branch  ,  •commercial  lending  company',  and 
■foreign  bank  are  defined  in  section  1  of  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1978  '12  U  S.C 
3101 II.  shall  be  con.»!dered  a  bank. 

■■ill  1  each  shareholder  of  or  participant  in  a 
company  that  controls  a  bank  described  in 
section  5168(bi(l)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C  27(h)(l)i  or  in  a  similar  statute  of  any 
State,  and  each  subsidiary  of  such  a  share- 
holder or  participant,  shall  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  subsidiary  of  that  company, 

•'(ill  I  the  term  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency^  means  the  agencies  referred  to  In 
section  3(qi  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  use  1813iqn  with  respect  to  insured 
depository  institutions; 

■(Ivi  the  terms  deal  in^  and  dealing  in'  do 
not  include  purchasing  or  selling  securities 
for  the  account  of  another  person,  and 

■■(V)  the  term  'securities'  does  not  include 
insurance  and  the  term  'securities  activities^ 
does  not  Include  insurance  activities. 

SEC.  lOa.  DEFINITION  OF  SECURITIES  ATnUATE. 

Section  2  of  the  Bank  Ho'ding  Company 
Act  of  1956  112  use  1841 1  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section 

■■in)  SEcrRiTiES  Affiliate —The  term  se- 
curities affiliate'  means  any  company  that^ 

"(li  is  engaged  In  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  section  4iciil5)(  A  I  of  this  Act  in  one  or 
more  of  the  activities  described  in  that  sec- 
tion; and 

■■i2i  18  registered  as  a  broker  or  dealer 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934". 

BEC.    104.   NINETV-ONE   DAY   RULE   FC»R  SECURI- 
TIES AFFILIATE  APPUCATIONS. 

(ai  Ninetty-One  Day  Rule— Section  4(C)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
U.S.C.    1843(c))   18   amended   by   striking   out 


■■paragraph  (8)"  in  the  penultimate  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■paragraph 
(15)". 

(bi  SfNSET  Provision.— The  penultimate 
sentence  of  section  4(ci  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  las  amended  by  this 
Act)  is  repealed,  effective  4  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC,  lOS.  EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAWS  PROHIBITING 
THE  AFFOJA'nON  OF  BA.NKS  AND  SE- 
CURITIES COMPANIES. 

Section  7  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  use  1846.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  nnal  period  the  following: 
'.  except  that  no  State  may  prohibit  the  af- 
filiation of  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company 
with  a  securities  affiliate  solely  because  the 
securities  affiliate  is  engaged  in  activities 
described  in  clause  (ii  or  (ii)  of  section 
4(c)(15)(A)  of  this  Act.". 

SEC.  108.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  RE 
SERVT  ACT, 

(a)  Section  23B(b)(l)(B)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C,  371c-l(b)(l)(Bi)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  for  30  days  thereafter" 
after  "during  the  existence  of  any  underwrit- 
ing or  selling  syndicate  ". 

(b)  Section  23A(b)(7)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  371c(b)(7n  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■■(F)  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  to  any 
company,  or  the  issuance  of  or  participation 
in  a  standby  letter  of  credit,  asset  purchase 
agreement,  indemnification,  guarantee,  in- 
surance or  other  factllity  with  any  company, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enhance  the  mar- 
ketability of  securities,  other  than  those  se- 
curities that  member  banks  may  underwrite 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  24,  that  are  under- 
written or  distributed  by  any  affiliate,  un- 
less there  is  substantial  participation  by 
other  lenders  in  such  loan,  extension  of  cred- 
it, letter  of  credit,  agreement,  indemnifica- 
tion, guarantee,  insurance  or  other  facility." 
SEC,  107.  SECURITIES  AFFILIA'nONS  OF  FDIC-IN- 
SURED  BANKS, 

(a)  Securities  .akfiliation.s— Section 
18(J)(3)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1828(j)(3)i  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■i3)  Securities  affiliations  - 

■•(A)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
section  4(c)(15)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  an  insured  bank  shall  not  be  an 
affiliate  of  any  company  that  directly  or  in- 
directly acts  in  the  United  States  as  an  un- 
derwriter or  dealer  of  any  security,  other 
than  a  security  that  a  national  bank  is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  statute  to  underwrite 
or  deal  In  and— 

■'(1)  that  is  expressly  described  in  that 
statute;  or 

■■111)  that  a  regulation  promulgated  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  pursuant  to 
that  statute  before  November  18,  1967,  ex- 
pressly describes  as  being  authorized  for  a 
national  bank  to  underwrite  or  deal  in. 

•'(Bi  Exceptions  —This  paragraph  does  not 
apply  to— 

"Hi  an  insured  bank  that  is  described  in 
subparagraph  (Di,  (Fi,  (H).  or  d)  of  section 
2(C)(2i  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  (12  U.S.C.  1841(C)(2i):  or 

"(ii)  a  foreign  bank,  as  defined  in  section 
:(b)(7>  of  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101(7)),  solely  because  it  has 
an  insured  branch  in  the  United  States. 

■•(Ci  Grandfather  provision.— This  para- 
graph does  not  prohibit— 

"(il  the  continuation  of  an  affiliation  that 
existed  on  March  5,  1987;  or 

■•(li)  any  affiliation  by  an  insured  bank 
that  has  an  affiliation  that  would  be  prohib- 


ited if  it  were  not  covered  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  subparagraph. 

■iDi  Transition  rule— An  affiliation  that 
becomes  unlawful  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Proxmire  Financial  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1989  may  continue  until  the  expi- 
ration of  one  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  such  Act 

■(E)  activities  conducted  directly  by  in- 
sured BANK —Nothing  in  this  paragraph  re- 
stricts an  activity  that  is  conducted  directly 
by  an  insured  bank  and  is  subject  to  section 
21  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  ii2  U.S.C.  378). 

'•(F)  DEFiNrnoNS  — As  used  in  this 
paragraph— 

••(i)  The  term  affiliate^  has  the  meaning 
given  to  that  term  m  section  2ik)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C 
184Uk)). 

•■(ii)  The  term  'company  ha?  the  meaning 
given  to  that  term  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1841(b)). 

'•(Ill)  The  term  •dealer'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  that  term  in  section  3(a)(5)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C. 
78c(a)(5i). 

■•(iv)(I)  Except  as  provided  in  subclause  (II) 
of  this  clause  or  except  in  the  case  of  a  con- 
tract of  insurance,  the  term  'security'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  that  term  m  section 
3(a)(10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C-  78ciai(10)i. 

"(II  The  Board  of  (Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  definition  of  'security'  a  banking 
product  that  has  been  traditionally  and  cus- 
tom.arily  originated  or  handled  by  national 
banks  (such  as  loan  participations,  m.ortgage 
notes,  and  certificates  of  deposit,  if  the  ex- 
emption is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  and  of  section  4(Ci(15i  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

"(v)  The  term  'underwriter'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  that  term.  ir.  section  2ill)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U  S  C  TTbCln." 

(b)  Technical  avendme-nt  —Section 
18(j)(4)(A)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828i;  i(4i(Ai:  is  amended  by 
striking  "or  any  provision  of  section  20  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933"  and  Inserting  "or 
any  provision  of  paragraph  iS-  or  .6.  of  this 
subsection". 

(O   LlMITA-nONS  ON  CERTAIN   ACnvITTES  IN- 

voLVi.NG  MUNICIPAL  Re\'ENUE  BONDS— Sec- 
tion 18(1)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(jii  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■•(7)  Limitations  on  certain  Acn\TnE8  in- 
volving CERTAIN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES — 

"(A)  UNDERWRITING  OR  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AF- 
FILIATE OF  INSURED  BANK— No  affiliate  of  an 
insured  bank  shall  underwrite  or  distribute 
securities  described  in  subparagraph  iCi  of 
this  paragraph  unless  that  Insured  bank,  as 
well  as  any  affiliated  savings  association  tas 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act),  complies  with  section 
4(C)(15>(F)(ili)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  the  insured  bank  were  a 
bank  and  the  affiliate  were  a  securities  affil- 
iate for  purposes  of  section  4(C)il5HF)(iii). 

■(Bi  UNDERWRITING  OR  DISTRIBUTION  BY  IN- 
SURED BA.NK  — An  insured  bank  that  under- 
writes or  distributes  securities  described  in 
subparagraph  (Ci  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
take  any  action  with  respect  to  those  securi- 
ties that  would  violate  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  If  those  securities  were  un- 
derwritten or  distributed  by  an  affiliate  of 
the  insured  bank. 

■■(C)  Certain  municipal  securities  de- 
scribed.— Securities   are    described    in    this 
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subparaKTapb  for  puiTWses  of  this  paragraph 
If- 

"(l!  a  national  bank  could  underwrite 
those  securities  only  pursuant  to  the  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  Seventh  of  section  5136  of 
the  R«\n8ed  Statutes  (12  U  S  C.  24)  that  re- 
fers to  an  obligation  Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
or  guaranteed  by  a  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
Bcsalon  of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdlTTtslon  thereof,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any 
of  the  foregoing;  and 

"(ID  no  State,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  pledges 
Its  full  faith  and  credit  for  payment  of  the 
entire  principal  of  and  Interest  on  the  securi- 
ties. 

••(D)  Definition  of  "affiliatte'.— For  pur- 
poees  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'affiliate' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  that  term  in  sec- 
tion 2(1()  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956(12U  80   1841(kH   • 

SEC.   lOB    AITHORJZATION  FOK  NATION.Al    BANKS 
H)   INOKKWHITK   Ml  Nl<  Il'AI     Hy\  t 
Nl  K  BONDS.  SI'ONSOR  INIT  INVKST 
MKNT  THl  STS,  AM)  1)IHTH1HIT>;  LN 
VtSTMK.NT  t O.MI'A-VY  SEt'LRiTIES. 

(a)  AUTHORIZATION  -  Paragraph  Seventh  of 
section  5136  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  {12 
use  24)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following 

"The  limitations  and  restrictions  con- 
tained In  this  paragraph  as  to  dealing  in,  un- 
derwriting, and  purchasing  for  Its  own  ac- 
count, securities  shall  not  apply  to  an  obli- 
gation Issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  or  guaran- 
teed by  a  State,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, such  limitations  and  restrictions  shall 
apply  to  a  private  activity  bond  (as  defined 
In  section  141  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966)  unless— 

"(1)  a  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  pledges  Its 
full  faith  and  credit  for  payment  of  the  en- 
tire principal  of  and  Interest  on  such  bond, 
or 

"(2)  the  Interest  on  such  bond  Is  excluded 
from  gross  Income  under  section  103(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966.  and  the  Is- 
suer, or  the  governmental  unit  on  behalf  of 
which  such  bond  was  Issued.  Is  the  sole 
owner,  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  of 
the  facility  to  be  financed  from  the  proceeds 
of  such  bond. 

For  purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence,  any 
bond  described  In  section  1312(CK2)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1966  to  which  section  141(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  does  not 
apply  (by  reason  of  section  1311.  1312.  or  1313 
of  that  Act),  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  private 
activity  bond. 

"II  the  association  Is  not  an  affiliate  of  a 
securities  affiliate  (as  the  terms  'affiliate' 
and  'securities  affiliate'  are  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1986  (12  U  S  C  1841)).  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions contained  In  this  paragraph  as  to 
dealing  In.  underwriting,  and  purchasing  for 
Its  own  account,  securities  shall  not  apply 
to— 

"(1)  the  securities  of  unit  Investment 
trusts  (as  defined  In  section  4(2)  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U  S.C  80a- 
4(2))  holding  only  securities  that  the  associa- 
tion Is  specifically  authorized  by  statute  to 
underwrite  and  that  are  expressly  described 
In  that  authorizing  statute,  or  expressly  de- 
scribed as  being  authorized  for  a  national 


bank  to  underwrlle  in  n  regulation  prumul 
gated  before  November  18.  1987.  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  pursuant  to  that  au- 
thorizing statute,  and 

"(2)  the  distribution  of  securities  Issued  by 
Investment  companies  las  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  il5 
use.  80a-3))  that  are  not  sponsored,  man- 
aged, or  controlled  by  the  association  or  any 
affiliate  of  the  aasoclatlon". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  sixth  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  Seventh  of  section  5136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (12 
use  24)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
general  obligations  of  any  State  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  thereof.  " 

SEC.  KM.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BANKIN<i  AVT  OF  ItTS. 

(a)  RESTRICTIONS  ON  UNITED  STATES  BANK- 
INO      ACnVTHES     OF      LAROE      FOREIGN     BaNKB 

that  acquire  large  investment  banking 
Oroanizations  With  United  states  Of- 
fices—Section  8  of  the  International  Bank- 

-•  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3106)  Is  amended  by 

'.I'slgnatlng  subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (g) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"leMD  No  foreign  bank  or  foreign  company 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall - 

"(A)  acquire  or  retain  control  of  a  bank. 

"(B)  establish  or  maintain  a  branch  or 
agency  In  a  State,  or 

"(C)  acquire  or  retain  control  of  a  commer- 
cial lending  company  organized  under  State 
law 

"(2)  A  foreign  bank  or  foreign  company 
controlling  a  foreign  bank  Is  described  In 
this  paragraph  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
If- 

■■(A)  the  foreign  bank  or  foreign  company 
became  an  affiliate  of  an  Investment  bank- 
ing organization  (as  that  term  Is  used  In  sec- 
tion 4(c)(15)(C)(l)(II)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956)  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Proxmlre  Financial  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1991; 

"(B)  section  4(c)(15HC)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  would  have  required  the 
Board  to  disapprove  the  transaction  that  re- 
sulted in  the  affiliation  If  the  foreign  bank 
or  foreign  company  had  been  a  bank  holding 
company  at  the  time  of  the  transaction, 

"(C)  the  affiliation  has  not  been  termi- 
nated; and 

"(D)  the  Investment  banking  organization 
maintains  an  office  or  subsidiary  In  a 
State'. 

(b)  Restrictions  on  UNrrED  States  In- 
vestment Banking  AcTivrriES  of  Large 
Foreign  Lnvestment  Banking  Organiza- 
■noNs  That  acquire  Large  Bank  Holdi.no 
Companies  or  Banks  —Section  8  of  the  Inter- 
national Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  US  C  3106) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  lei 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a))  the  following: 

'•(f)(1)  No  foreign  Investment  banking  or- 
ganization (Including  any  of  Its  subsidiaries 
or  affiliates)  described  In  paragraph  (2i  shall 
acquire  or  retain  control  of  a  securities  afOI- 
late. 

"(2)  A  foreign  Investment  banking  organi- 
zation (Including  any  of  Its  subsidiaries  or 
affiliates  I  Is  described  in  this  paragraph  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 )  If  - 

"(A)  the  foreign  Investment  banking  orga- 
nization became  an  affiliate  of  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  bank  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Proxmlre  Financial  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1991; 

"(B)  section  4(c)(15)(C)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  would  have  required  the 
Board  to  disapprove  the  transaction  that  re- 
sulted In  the  affiliation  If  the  foreign  invest- 


ment banking  organization  had  been  re- 
quired to  file  an  application  or  notice  under 
section  4(c)(15),  and 

"(C)  the  affiliation  has  not  been  terml- 
nat«d.". 

(c)  Tethsicai.  amendment  -Section 
KbHlS)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1978  (12  use  3101(13))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ■affiliate. '■  after  ■(13)  the  terms'  and  by 
Inserting  "securities  affiliate"  after  "(xjn- 
trol.  ". 

SEC.     110.     DIVER.SIFIED     FINA-SCIAL     H01J>ING 
COMPA.MES. 

(a)  Definition  Section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1841  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Diversified  Financial  Holdino  Com- 
pany,—For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
'diversified  financial  holding  company" 
means  a  company  that  directly  or  Indirectly 
controls  any  bank  and  that  Is  described  In 
each  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(1)  Engages  only  in  financial  activi- 
ties—The  company  engages  only  in  activi- 
ties that  are— 

"(A)  permissible  for  bank  holding  compa- 
nies under  section  4  of  this  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1843 1;  or 

"IB)  permissible  under  section  4(1X4). 
"(2)  80-1'ERCENT  test  —On  average  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  the  company 
devoted  80  percent  or  more  of  its  consoli- 
dated assets  to  activities  that  are  permis- 
sible under  paragraph  i8),  il3).  (14),  or  (15)  of 
section  4(c)  of  this  Act.  excluding— 

•'(A)  activities  conducted  by  any  entity  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  lA)  or  (B)  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  insurance  activities  that  are  permis- 
sible under  section  4(c)(13)  but  not  permis- 
sible under  section  4(j),  to  the  extent  that 
those  activities  exceed  10  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's consolidated  assets 

"(3)  LiMrr  on  fdic-insured  oEPosrroRY  in- 
sTiTtrnoNs.  and  subsidiaries  thereof  as 
PERCENTAGE  OF  ASSETS. — On  average  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  20  percent  or 
less  of  the  company's  consolidated  assets 
consisted  of  Insured  depository  Institutions 
las  defined  In  section  3(c))  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U  S.C  1813(h))  and 
any  subsidiaries  thereof 

"(4)  Global  limit  on  depository  instttu- 

•nONS  AND  their  SUBSIDIARIES  AS  PERCENTAGE 

OF  ASSETS  —On  average  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  40  percent  or  less  of  the  com- 
pany's consolidated  assets  consisted  of  the 
following  entitles  In  aggregate 

"(A)  depository  Institutions  (as  defined  In 
section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  use.  1813(C))  and  any  subsidiaries 
thereof; 

"(B(  foreign  banks  (as  defined  In  section 
l(b)<7)  of  the  International  Banking  Act  of 
1978  (12  U  S.C  3101(7))  and  any  subsidiaries 
thereof;  and 

"(C)  other  depository  Institutions,  whether 
or  not  In  the  United  States,  and  any  subsidi- 
aries thereof. 

"(5)  Election— The  company  has  filed 
with  the  Board  a  written  notice  of  its  Intent 
to  be  treated  as  a  diversified  financial  hold- 
ing company." 

lb)  In  General —Section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  (12  U  S.C.  1843)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(1)  DU-ERSIFIED  FiNANCML  HOLDDJO  COM- 
PANIES— 

"(1)  Status— A  diversified  financial  hold- 
ing company  shall  not  be  considered  a  bank 
holding  company 

"(2)  APPLICABLE  LAW  — Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (4)  or  (6)  of  this  subsection,  a 
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diversified  financial  holding  company  shall 
be  subject  to  any  provision  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  bank  holding  compa- 
nies In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  If  it  were  a  bank  holding  company 

"(3)  LNTERMEDIATE  HOLDING  COMPANIES    - 

"(A)  A  subsidiary  of  a  diversified  financial 
holding  company  is  not  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany because  it  controls  a  bank 

""(B)  If  a  suKsldiary  of  a  diversified  finan- 
cial holding  company  controls  a  bank,  that 
subsidiary  shall  be  subject  to  any  provision 
of  the  United  Sutes  Code  relating  to  bank 
holding  companies  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  were  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
diversified  financial  holding  company  Is  not 
subject  to  that  provision 

"(4)  Authority  to  continue  to  engage  in 
nonconforming  financial  activities.— not- 
withstanding subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a 
diversified  financial  holding  company  may 
engage  in.  or  acquire  or  retain  direct  or  indi- 
rect ownership  or  control  of  shares  of  any 
company  engaged  In,  any  activity  described 
in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  (other 
than  an  activity  described  in  subsection 
(c)(15)(A)(l)  of  this  section)  in  which  the  di- 
versified financial  holding  company  was  law- 
fully engaged  in  the  United  States,  directly 
or  through  a  But)sidlary.  as  of  February  1, 
1989 

"(5)  Definition  of  financial  AcrrivmEs.— 
The  following  activities  are  described  in  this 
paragraph  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection: 

"(A)  Insurance  underwriting  activities; 

"(Bi  Insurance  agency  activities; 

""(C)  real  estate  brokerage  activities; 

"(D)  real  estate  Investment  and  develoi>- 
ment  activities; 

""(E)  travel  agency  activities;  and 

""(F)  any  other  activities  that  the  Board 
has  determined  lo  be  financial 

"(6)    Exemption    from    faamination    and 

CAPITAL  requirements  — 

"(A)  Except  a.*  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  a  diversified  financial 
holding  company,  and  any  subsidiary  (other 
than  a  bank)  of  that  bank  holding  company, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  inspection  or  exam- 
ination ur  to  reporting  or  capital  require- 
ments established  by  the  Board  under  this 
Act  or  the  International  Lending  Super- 
vision Act  of  1983. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  examine  or  require  re- 
ports of  any  company  that  has  filed  a  notice 
under  section  2(o)(5)  of  this  Act,  and  any 
nonbank  subsidiary  thereof,  in  order  to — 

"(1)  determine  whether  that  company  is  a 
diversified  finantial  holding  company; 

"(11 1  assure  compliance  by  that  company  or 
nonbank  subsidiary  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  il2  U.S.C.  1972 1.  and  sec- 
tions 23A  and  23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  use,  371c,  371C-1);  or 

"(ill  I  assure  that  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  that  company's  subsidiary  banks  are  not 
threatened  by  the  activities  or  condition  of 
that  company  or  Its  nonbank  subsidiaries 
whenever  the  Board  determines  that  emer- 
gency conditions  exist  requiring  such  assur- 
ance 

"(7)  Restrictions  on  joint  marketing  — 
No  subsidiary  bank  of  a  diversified  financial 
holding  company  shall  — 

"(A )  offer  or  market  products  or  services  of 
an  affiliate  that  are  not  permissible  for  bank 
holding  companies  to  provide  under  sub- 
section ic)(8)  or  loilS)  of  this  section,  or 

"(B)  permit  its  products  or  services  to  be 
offered  or  marketed  in  connection  with  prod- 
ucts or  services  of  an  affiliate  that  are  not 


permissible  for  bank   holding  companies  to 
provide  under  subsection  (ck8i  or  (cxlS). 

■(8)  Restrictions  on  lending  to  affili- 
ates ENGAGED  IN  NONCONFORMING  ACTIVI- 
TIES.— if  a  company  engages  in  any  activity 
pursuant  to  paragraph  i4)  of  this  subsection, 
subsection  (C)il5)iF)(i)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  that  company  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
the  company  were  a  securities  affiliate. 

•■l9l  DlVESTTn'RE  OF  SUBSIDIARY  BANKS  — 

■■(A)  If  a  company  that  has  filed  a  notice 
under  section  2ioii5i  of  this  Act  fails  to 
maintain  the  capital  of  each  of  its  subsidiary 
banks  at  or  above  the  level  established  for 
that  bank  by  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency,  the  Board  shall  notify  the  com- 
pany of  the  capita!  deficiency  and  provide 
the  company  30  days  in  which  to  restore  the 
capital  of  the  bank  to  the  level  required  by 
the  appropna*v.e  Federal  hanking  agency. 

"iBi  If  the  Board  determines  that  the  com- 
pany is  unable  to  restore  the  capital  of  its 
subsidiary  bank  to  the  required  level,  the 
Board  may  issue  an  order  requiring  the  com- 
pany to  terminate  its  ownership  or  control 
of  the  bank  within  180  days  of  the  date  of  the 
order," 

SEC.  111.  STtTJY  ON  HARMONIZING  THE  REGLT^ 
TION  OF  BANTUNG  A.ND  SECURITIES 
ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  FINDING.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  authorization  for  banks  to  be  affiliated 
with  securities  firms  pursuant  to  section  102 
of  this  Act  and  the  provision  of  banking-type 
ser\'ices  by  firms  affiliated  with  securities 
firms  calls  for  steps  to  be  taken  toward  the 
promotion  of  regulatory  equity  between  such 
firms.  Among  the  most  important  tasks  nec- 
essary t-o  achieve  this  goal  are  the  develop- 
ment and  harmonization  of  capital  adequacy 
and  financial  condition  reporting  require- 
ments applicable  to  such  firms.  To  that  end. 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve S.vstem  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board  "t,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission shall  review  and  coordinate  their  re- 
spective rules  applicable  to  capital  ade- 
quacy, reporting  requirements,  and  trans- 
actions with  affiliates  on  an  ongoing  basis  in 
order  to  move  in  an  orderly  fashion  toward 
greater  compatibilit.v  and  consistency. 

(b)  STUDY  -The  agencies  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a'  shall  study  the  issues  set  forth 
below  and  prepare  a  joint  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  setting  forth  the  results  of  their 
study  and  any  recommendations  they  may 
have  for  implementing  their  conclusions. 
The  issues  to  be  studied  are— 

(1)  the  advisability  and  effect  of  requiring 
the  consolidated  application  of  pru(lential 
standards  and  reports  of  financial  condition 
on  companies  controlling  banks  or  securities 
firms; 

i2)  the  appropriate  techniques,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary,  for  supervision  of  financial 
interrelationships  of  banks  and  securities 
firms  with  their  affiliates, 

(3)  the  direction  of  efforts  to  achieve  inter- 
national harmony  and  convergence  of  capital 
adequacy  and  financial  condition  reporting 
standards  for  banks,  securities  firms,  and 
companies  controlling  banks  and  securities 
firms; 

(4)  the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  financial  ac- 
tivities across  national  borders  on  the  provi- 
sion of  securities  services  within  the  United 
States  and  on  the  supervision  of  such  serv- 
ices within  the  United  States, 

i5)  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent international   framework   for  devel- 


oping and  implementing  global  policies  to 
better  harmonize  financial  market  regula- 
tion, including  capital  adequacy  standards, 
registration  and  reporting  standards  for 
banks  and  securities  firms  (including  associ- 
ated activities  in  futures  markets),  and  com- 
panies controlling  banks  and  securities 
firms,  direct  trading,  clearing,  and  funds 
transfer  mechanisms:  routine  exchange  of  in- 
formation to  facilitate  internatioaal  market 
surveillance  of  capital  positions,  trading  ac- 
tivity, intercompany  transfers,  and  potential 
abusive  practices;  exchange  of  information 
to  facilitat*  the  investigation  of  individual 
enforcem.ent  cases;  dealing  with  inter- 
national market  emergencies;  and  approval 
of  new  products  and  services. 

(6)  the  nature  and  techniques  used  in  the 
supervision  of  banks,  securities  firms,  and 
comjmnies  controlling  banks  and  securities 
firms;  and 

(7)  the  impact  of  financial  services  com- 
petition from  firms  that  are  neither  banks 
nor  securities  firms 

(c)  Consultation  —With  due  regard  for  the 
existing  agreement  and  understandings  be- 
tween bank  super%'lsors  on  an  international 
level  regarding  capital  adequacy  of  banks. 
the  agencies  referred  to  in  subsection  la)  on 
an  ongoing  basis  shall— 

il)  each  review  their  respective  rules  appli- 
cable to  capi'iAl  adequacy  and  reporting  of  fi- 
nancial condition. 

<2)  develop  proposed  revisions  to  those 
rules  that  would  move  toward  the  harmoni- 
zation of  such  rules: 

(3)  provide  such  proposed  revisions  to  the 
other  for  comment  and  discussion:  and 

i4)  discuss  in  detail,  in  the  report  required 
by  subsection  id),  any  proposed  revisions  on 
which  the  agencies  disagree, 

id  I  REPOR-nNG— No  later  than  September 
30  of  each  year,  the  agencies  referred  to  in 
subsection  lai  shall  submit  a  joint  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  covering  their  progress  to- 
ward the  goals  set  forth  m  sutwection  (a>  and 
recommending  amendments  to  law,  if  any, 
that  they  believe  would  be  necessary  or  ad- 
visable in  order  to  attain  those  goals 
SEC.  112.  STCDY  OF  THE  NA'HONAL  PA>-MEN"T8 
SYSTEM. 

lai  Finding —It  is  the  finding  of  Congress 
that  the  continued  smooth  and  efficient 
functioning  of  the  large-dollar  payments  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  including  syst-ems 
that  provide  for  the  delivery  of  securities 
against  payment,  is  essential  to  the  growth 
and  stability  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  and  that  the  recent 
growth  in  the  volume  of  payments  due  to 
new  technology  and  changes  :n  the  financial 
services  industry  suggest  that  consideration 
of  the  mechanism,  by  which  large-dollar  pay- 
ments in  the  United  States  are  made  ;s  nec- 
essary. 

lb  I  Study —The  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  is  hereby  directed 
to  study  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  steps 
necessary  "lO  ensure  the  integrity  and  reli- 
ability of  large-dollar  payment*  system.s  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  current  sta- 
tus of  the  mechanismi  by  which  large-dollar 
payments  are  made  in  the  United  States  and 
the  steps  that  appear  necessary  or  advisable 
to  strengthen  the  reliability  and  safety  and 
soundness  of  that  mechanism  over  time. 
Such  report  shall  be  presented  to  Congress 
within  one  year  of  the  passage  of  this  .^ct- 

ici  Consultation —The  Board  is  directed 
to  consult  with  the  providers  of  large-dollar 
payment  services,  the  users  of  such  servnces, 
the  vendors  of  equipment  used  in  the  provi- 
sions of  such  services,  and  the  regulators  of 
all  of  the  above  in  conducting  the  study. 
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TITI-*;  II— EXPEDITEn  PRtKEDlTlKS 
SEC.   Ml     EXPKUIT>;r)   PKiK  KDIRKM   rt)K   K<)KM 
IN<;  A  RA.NK  H<>IJ>tN<;  COMPANY 

Section  3<ai  .'f  th.-  HuriK  H-M:!H{  Cnrnpany 
Act  of  1966  (12  use    1842(an  19  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (B)'"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  the  following;  ",  or 
(C)  with  30  days  prior  notification  to  the 
Board,  the  acquisition  by  a  company  of  con- 
trol of  a  bank  in  a  reorKanlzatton  In  which  a 
person  or  irroup  of  persons  exchange  their 
shares  of  the  bank  for  shares  of  a  newly 
formed  bank  holding  company  and  receive, 
after  the  reorganization,  substantially  the 
same  proportional  share  Interest  In  the  hold- 
ing company  as  they  held  In  the  bank  except 
for  changes  in  shareholders'  Interests  result- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  dissenting  .-(hare- 
holders'  rights  under  State  or  Federal  law  if. 
Immediately  following  the  acquisition,  the 
bank  holding  company  meets  the  capital  and 
other  financial  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Board  by  regulation  for  such  a  bank  holding 
company  and  the  holding  company  does  not 
engage  in  any  activities  other  than  those  of 
banking  or  managing  and  controlling  banks. 
In  promulgating  regulations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  the  Board  shall  not  require  more 
capital  for  the  subsidiary  bank  immediately 
following  the  reorganization  than  Is  required 
for  a  similarly  sized  bank  that  is  not  a  sub- 
sidiary of  n  ^'nr.k  '■'■'■'.ink'  •umpanv" 

SEC.  XW.  KXKMl'noS  OK  (  KHTAIN  HOIDING 
(  ()Mr,O.Y  K0K.MAT10NS  KR«)M  KKG- 
ISTKAIIOS  CNDER  THK  SECLKITIES 
ACT  OK  1833 

Section  4  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 
U.S.C.  T7d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  transactions  involving  offers  or  sales 
of  equity  securities,  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  bank  by  a  company  under 
section  3<a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  (12  U  S.C  1842(ftii.  if  the  acquisi- 
tion occurs  solely  as  part  of  a  reorganization 
In  which  a  person  or  group  of  persons  ex- 
change their  shares  of  a  bank  for  shares  of  a 
newly  formed  bank  holding  company  and  re- 
ceive, after  that  reorganization,  substan- 
tially the  same  proportional  share  Interests 
In  the  bank  holding  company  as  they  held  In 
the  bank,  except  for  changes  In  shareholders' 
Interests  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  dis- 
senting shareholders'  rights  under  State  or 
Federal  law". 

sec.  M3.  EXPCOITEO  PROCKI>l'K>:.S  Ff)R  BANK 
HOLDING  CnMI'A.MK.S  TO  SEKK  AP- 
PROVAI.       TX)       KN(.A(.K       IN       NON- 

HA.NKiN<.  AcnvrriE.s 

Paragraph  i«i  ol  section  4(ti  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  (12  USC 
l»43<c»)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  il)  and  (II)  of 
subparagraphs  (Ci.  (D),  and  (El  as  subclauses 
(Hand  ill),  respectively; 

i2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
thrcugh  iG),  and  any  cross  references  thereto 
as  clauses  (I)  through  (vli).  respectively,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  "pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  It  Is  not"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(8)(A)     AcnvmES     CLOSELY     RELATED    TO 

BANKING  —In  accordance  with  the  limita- 
tions and  requirements  contained  In  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  iC)  of  this  paragraph, 
shares  of  any  company  whose  activities  the 
Board  has  determined  (by  order  or  regula- 
tion) to  be  so  closely  related  to  banking  or 
managing  or  controlling  banks  as  to  be  a 
proper  incident  thereto,  after  taking  Into  ac- 
count technological  or  other  Innovations  In 
the  provision  of  banking  or  banking-related 
services. 


■■(B)  N<mCE  RK.gl  IKKMKNTS 

"(I)  No  bank  holding  cdrnpany  shall  engage 
in  any  activity  or  acquire  the  shares  of  a 
company  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  either 
de  novo  or  by  an  acquisition  In  whole  or  in 
part  of  a  going  concern,  unless  the  Board  has 
been  given  60  days  prior  written  notice  of 
that  proposal  and.  within  that  period,  the 
Board  has  not  Issued  an  order— 

"(I)  disapproving  the  proposal,  or 

"(11)  extending  the  time  period  In  accord- 
ance with  clause  (111)  below 

"(ll)(li  An  acquisition  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  disapproval  period  If 
the  Board  Issues  a  written  statement  of  Its 
Intent  not  to  disapprove  the  proposal 

•■(U)  The  Board  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  notice  of  receipt  of  a  notice 
under  this  paragraph  Involving  insurance 
and  provide  a  reasonable  period  for  public 
comment.  The  Board  shall  Issue  an  order  in- 
volving any  such  notice 

"(Illi  No  notice  under  this  paragraph  Is  re- 
quired for  a  bank  holding  company  to  estab- 
lish de  novo  an  office  to  engage  in  any  activ- 
ity previously  authorized  for  that  bank  hold- 
ing company  under  this  paragraph  or  to 
change  the  location  of  an  office  engaged  In 
that  activity. 

"(Ill  I  The  notice  submitted  to  the  Board 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Board 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation  or  by  specific 
request  in  connection  with  a  particular  no- 
tice, except  that  the  Board  may  require  only 
such  Information  as  may  be  relevant  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  proposed  activity 
and  to  the  Board's  evaluation  of  the  notice 
under  the  criteria  specified  In  clause  (Iv).  If 
the  Board  requires  additional  relevant  Infor- 
mation beyond  that  provided  In  the  notice, 
the  Board  may  by  order  extend  the  time  pe- 
riod provided  in  clause  (li  of  this  subpara- 
graph until  it  has  received  that  Information, 
and  the  activity  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  no- 
tice may  be  commenced  within  60  days  of  the 
date  of  that  receipt  unless  the  Board  Issues 
a  disapproval  order  as  provided  in  clause  (I). 
Such  an  extension  order  is  reviewable  under 
section  9  of  this  Act 

"(Iv)  In  determining  whether  to  disapprove 
a  notice  under  this  paragraph,  the  Board 
shall  consider  whether  the  performance  of 
the  activity  described  In  the  notice  by  a 
Ijank  holding  company  or  subsidiary  thereof 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  bene- 
fits to  the  public,  such  as  greater  conven- 
ience. Increased  competition,  or  gains  In  effi- 
ciency, that  outweigh  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects, such  as  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sources, decreased  or  unfair  competition, 
conflicts  of  Interest,  or  unsound  banking 
practices  In  orders  and  regulations  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Board  may  differentiate 
between  activities  commenced  de  novo  and 
activities  commenced  by  the  acquisition.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going  concern. 

"(V)  The  Board  shall  by  order  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  any  disapproval  or  determination 
not  to  disapprove  a  notice  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(C)  I.N8URANCE  ACTlvrriES  NOT  CLOSELY  RE- 
LATED Tn  HA  SKI  NT.       Ffir' 

SEC.  304.  RKKl  (TION  i>t    t'OS'I  AI'I'HOVAI    WAfT 
IM.     I'>:RI0II     KUH     rank     MOUH.Nt. 

COMPANY  At  yi  ismoN.s 
Section  ll<bi(ii  of  thf  Hht.k  H.'iaing  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  use.  1849(b)(1))  Is 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "or  If  no  adverse  comment  has  been  re- 
ceived regarding  section  4(c)(8)(C)  or  section 
4(J)  of  this  Act.  such  shorter  period  of  time 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Attorney  General,  but  in 
no  event  less  than  S  days". 


SKC.  aoo.  REiK  <-noN  of  post  approval  wait 

IN(;  PERIOD  FOR  BANK  MKRGERa 

Section  I8<L"6i  of  ihe  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  use  1828(c»i6ii  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  perlrxl  at  the  end  of 
the  last  sentence  thereof  the  following  "or 
such  shorter  period  of  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  agency  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Attorney  General,  but  In  no  event  less 
than  't  ilay?  ■ 
SEC.  KM.  BANKERS'  BANKS. 

(a)  Bankers'   Banks   and   Bank   Holding 

COIUPANIES.— 

(1 1  Paragraph  Seventh  of  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (12  USC.  24)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  their  holding  companies'  after 
"Is  owned  exclusively  (except  to  the  extent 
directors  qualifying  shares  are  required  by 
law)  by  depository  Institutions" 

(2)  Section  5169  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
use.  27)  Is  amended  by  inserting— 

(A)  ".  directly  or  through  a  holding  com- 
pany. "  after  "which  is  owned",  and 

(B)  "or  their  holding  companies"  after 
"other  depository  Institutions  "  each  place  It 
appears  In  paragraph  (b)(l  i. 

(b)  Technical  amendment  on  Bankers' 
Banks  and  Deposit  Inscrance— Section  3<ei 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12 
use.  1842(e))  Is  amended  by  striking  "bank 
described  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  2(C)  " 
and  Inserting  "a  bankers'  bank  as  described 
In  section  5169  of  the  Revised  Statutes  il2 
use.  27)". 

(c)  hatTT  ON  Loans  Secured  by  Securi- 
■nES. —Section  IKm)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  (12  U.S.C  248(m))  Is  amended  by  striking 
"10  per  centum"  In  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "15  percent 

TITl.F  III— BROKERS  AND  DEAI^RS 

SKl     301    OEKINITION  OK  BROKER. 

Section  3<aM4)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  if  !934  lis  U.S.C.  78c(aK4)i  Is  amended  to 
res  :   I    ■         ws: 

■-.-;      ':<-.    nKR'. — 

"(A.  l.N  general— The  term  'broker' 
means  any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
effecting  transactions  In  securities  for  the 
account  of  others. 

"(B)  Exclusion  of  banks  —Such  term  does 
not  include  a  bank  unless  the  bank  publicly 
solicits  such  business  or  Is  compensated  for 
such  business  by  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions or  similar  remuneration  based  on 
effecting  transactions  in  securities  (exclud- 
ing fees  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  assets 
under  management)  In  excess  of  the  bank  s 
incremental  costs  directly  attributable  to 
effecting  such  transactions  thereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  'incentive  compensation  ■ 

■(C)  B.ank  AcrrvmES.- a  tiank  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  broker'  because  It  engages  In 
one  or  more  of  the  following  activities 

"(I  I  Enters  Into  a  contractual  or  other  ar 
rangemenl  with  a  broker  or  dealer  registered 
under  this  title  pursuant  to  which  the  broker 
or  dealer  will  offer  brokerage  services  on  or 
off  the  premises  of  the  bank  If— 

"(I)  such  broker  or  dealer  Is  clearly  Identi- 
fied as  the  person  performing  the  brokerage 
services, 

(11)  bank  employees  perform  only  clerical 
or  ministerial  functions  in  connection  with 
brokerage  transactions  unless  such  employ- 
ees are  qualified  as  registered  representa 
tlves  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  a  self 
regulatory  organization. 

"(fll)  bank  employees  do  not  receive  incen- 
tive compensation  for  any  brokerage  activi- 
ties unless  such  employees  are  qualified  as 
registered  representatives  pursuant  w  the 
requirements  of  a  self  regulatory  organlza 
tlon;  and 
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■•>IVi  such  services  are  provided  by  the 
broker  or  dealer  on  a  basis  in  which  all  cus- 
ton-.ers  are  fully  disclosed 

'111  I  Engages  in  tru.st  activities  (including 
effecting  transactions  in  the  course  of  such 
trust  activities)  permissible  for  national 
banks  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
September  28.  1962  (12  USC  92a i.  or  for 
State  banks  under  relevant  State  trust  stat- 
utes or  law  unless  the  bank  — 

"(I  I  publicly  solicits  brokerage  business 
other  than  by  advertising,  in  conjunction 
with  advertising  its  other  trust  activities, 
that  It  effects  transactions  in  securities,  and 

"(U)  receives  incentive  compensation. 
This  clause  does  not  apply  to  securities  safe- 
keeping, self-directed  individual   retirement 
accounts,  or  managed  agency  or  other  func- 
tionally equivalent  accounts  of  a  bank. 

"(Ill)  Effects  transactions  in  exempted  se- 
curities, other  than  municipal  securities,  or 
in  commercial  paper,  bankers'  acceptances, 
or  commercial  bills. 

"(Iv)  Effects  transactions  In  municipal  se- 
curities and  does  not  have  a  securities  affili- 
ate as  provided  in  section  4(c)(15)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

"(v)  Effects  transactions  as  part  of  any 
bonus,  profit-sharing,  pension,  retirement, 
thrift,  savings.  Incentive,  stock  purchase, 
stock  ownership,  stock  appreciation,  stock 
option,  dividend  reinvestment,  or  similar 
plan  for  employees  or  shareholders  of  an  is- 
suer or  its  subsidiaries. 

■•(vi)  Effects  transactions  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Investment  or  reinvestment  of 
bank  deposit  funds  into  any  no-load  open-end 
Investment  company  registered  pursuant  to 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  that  at- 
tempts to  maintain  a  constant  net  asset 
value  per  share  and  has  an  Investment  policy 
calling  for  investment  of  at  least  80  percent 
of  Its  assets  in  debt  securities  maturing  In  13 
months  or  less. 

"(viW  Effects  transactions  for  the  account 
of  any  affiliate  of  the  bank,  as  the  term  'af- 
nilate'  is  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  1933  (12  use.  221a),  treating  all  banks 
as  member  banks  for  purposes  of  such  defini- 
tion. 

"(vlii  1  Effects  sales  (I)  as  part  of  a  primary 
offering  of  securities  by  an  issuer,  not  in- 
volving a  public  offering,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 3<b).  4(2).  or  4(6)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  the  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under, and  (U)  exclusively  to:  a  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  whether  acting  in  its  individual  or  fi- 
duciary capacity;  an  insurance  company  as 
defined  in  section  2(13)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  an  investment  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
or  a  business  development  company  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(a)(48)  of  that  Act,  a  Small 
Business  Investment  Company  licensed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  an  in- 
sured institution,  as  defined  in  section  401  of 
the  National  Housing  Act:  an  employee  bene- 
fit plan  within  the  meaning  of  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974,  If  the  investment  decision  is  made  by 
a  plan  fiduciary,  a.';  defined  in  section  3(21)  of 
such  Act,  that  is  a  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3<a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  an  Insur- 
ance company  as  defined  In  section  2(17)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  or  an 
Investment  adviser  registered  under  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940,  or  if  the  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  ha.s  total  assets  in  excess 
of  15.000,000,  an  employee  benefit  plan  as  de- 
fined In  section  3  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  State,  its  politi- 
cal  subdivisions,   or   any   agency   or   Instru- 


mentality of  a  State  or  its  political  subdivi- 
sions exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  its  em- 
ployees or  their  beneficiaries  that  is  gov- 
erned by  fiduciary  principles  comparable  to 
those  contained  m  such  Act.  if  li'  the  plan 
has  total  assets  in  excess  of  $26,000,000,  and 
(ii)  investment  decisions  for  the  plan  are 
made  by  a  plan  fiduciary,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(21)  of  such  Act.  that  is  a  bank,  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933.  an  insurance  company  as  defined  in 
section  2(17)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940.  or  an  investment  adviser  registered 
under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940;  a 
corporation  with  total  assets  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000  and  net  worth  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000.  as  reflected  on  financial  state- 
ments prepared  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles:  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(C)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  with  total  assets  m  ex- 
cess of  $5,000,000;  a  foreign  bank,  broker, 
dealer,  insurance  company,  or  government  or 
government  agency;  or  a  natural  person  with 
a  net  worth  exceeding  $5,000,000  The  dollar 
limitations  in  this  clause  shall  be  adjusted 
annually  after  December  31,  1989,  by  the  an- 
nual percentage  Increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  Urban  Wage  Earners  and 
Clerical  Workers  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(ix)  Effects  fewer  than  1,000  transactions 
per  year  in  securities  other  than  trans- 
actions referenced  in  clauses  (:)  through 
(viil)  of  this  suDparagraph,  if  the  bank  does 
not  have  a  subsidiary  or  affiliate  registered 
as  a  broker  or  dealer  under  section  15  of  this 
title.". 

SEC.  302.  DEFlSl'nON  OF  DEALER 

Section  3iaii5)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(5))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  'Dealer'. — 

"(A)  In  general— The  term  dealer'  means 
any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  securities  for  his  own  account 
through  a  broker  or  otherwise. 

"(B)  Exceptions.— Such  term  does  not 
include — 

"(1)  any  person  insofar  as  that  person  buys 
or  sells  securities  for  his  own  account,  either 
individually  or  in  some  fiduciary  capacity, 
but  not  as  a  part  of  a  regular  business;  or 

"(ii)  any  bank  insofar  as  the  bank  (I)  buys 
and  sells  commercial  paper,  bankers'  accept- 
ances, or  commercial  bills,  or  exempted  se- 
curities other  than  municipal  securities;  (II) 
buys  and  sells  municipal  securities  and  does 
not  have  a  securities  affiliate  as  provided  in 
section  4(c)(15)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956;  (lUi  engages  in  trust  or  fiduciary 
activities  (incluQing  buying  and  selling  secu- 
rities for  investment  purposes  in  the  course 
of  such  trust  or  fiduciary  activities);  or  (IV) 
engages  in  the  issuance  or  sale  through  a 
grantor  trust  or  otherwise  of  securities 
backed  by  or  representing  an  interest  in  obli- 
gations (Other  than  securities  of  which  the 
bank  is  not  the  issuer)  originated  or  pur- 
chased by  the  bank,  its  affiliates,  or  its  sub- 
sidiaries." 

SEC.  303.  POWER  TO  EXEMPT  FROM  THE  DEFIM 
TIONS  OF  BROKER  AND  DEALER 

Section  3  of  the  Securities  Exchange  .^ci  of 
1934  (15  U.S.C.  78ci  is  amended  by  adding  al 
the  end  the  following 

"(e)  TTie  Commission,  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  appli- 
cation, may  conditionally  or  unconditionally 
exempt  any  person  or  class  of  persons  from 
the  definitions  of  'broker  or  'dealer',  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  exemption  is 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  the  pro- 


tection of  investors,  or  the  purposes  of  this 

title". 

SEC.  304.  REQUIREMENT  TRAT  BANKS  FALLING 
WTTHIN  THE  DEFINmONS  OF 
BROKER  OR  DEALER  PLACE  THEIR 
SECLTUTIES  ACTIXTTIES  IN  A  SEPA 
RATE  CORPORATE  ENTITY. 

Section  "*5ia;  of  the  Securities  Eixchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(aid)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  broker 
or  dealer  that  is  either  a  person  other  than 
a  natural  person  or  a  natural  person  not  as- 
sociated with  a  broker  or  dealer  that  is  a 
person  other  than  a  natural  person  (other 
than  such  a  broker  or  dealer  whose  business 
IS  exclusively  intrastate  an(3  who  does  not 
make  use  of  any  facility  of  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange  ■  to  make  use  of  the  mails  or 
any  means  or  instrumentality  of  interstate 
commerce  to  effect  any  transactions  in,  or  to 
induce  or  attempt  to  induce  the  purchase  or 
sale  of,  any  security  lother  than  an  exempt- 
ed security  or  commercial  paper,  bankers' 
acceptances,  or  commercial  bills  unless 
such  broker  or  dealer  is  registered  m  accord- 
ance with  subsection  ibi  of  this  section. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  bank  to 
act  as  a  broker  or  dealer,  except  ;n  the 
course  of  an  exclusively  intrastate  business 
This  section  shall  not  preclude  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  or  an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding 
company,  other  than  a  bank,  as  those  terms 
are  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
.^ct  of  1956.  that  is  registered  ;n  accordance 
with  subsection  ib;  of  this  section  from  act- 
ing as  a  broker  or  dealer  to  any  extent  other- 
wise permissible  by  law 

"(3i  The  Commission,  by  rule  or  order,  as 
It  deems  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  investors,  may  condi- 
tionally or  unconditionally  exempt  from 
paragraphs  di  and  i2!  of  this  subsection  any 
broker  or  dealer  or  class  of  brokers  or  deal- 
ers specified  in  such  rule  or  order  ". 

■nTLE  n— BANK  INVi:STMENT  COMPANY' 
ACTIVITIES 
SEC.   •iOL    CfSTODY   OF    I.WESTMETVT    COMPA.NY 
ASSETS  BY  AFFILIATED  BANKS 

(a)  M.^.NAGE.VENT  Companies —Section  17(f) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-17(r))  is  amended  by  striking 
"trusts"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "trusts,  but,  where  any 
such  bank  or  an  affiliated  person  thereof  Is 
an  affiliated  person,  promoter,  or  sponsor  of, 
or  principal  underwriter  for.  such  registered 
company,  only  in  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  or  orders  as  the  Commission 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  after  consulting  m  writ- 
ing with  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  as  defined  in  section  3<q'  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813<q))". 

(b)  UNIT  LWESTMENT  TRUSTS  —Section 
26(a)(1)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  (15  use  80a~26ia)il  i  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  •bank"  the  following-  "not  af- 
filiated with  such  underTSTiter  or  depositor, 
or  where  such  bank  is  so  affiliated,  only  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations 
or  orders  as  the  Commission  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors after  consulting  in  writing  with  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency  as  defined 
m  section  Siqi  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  use   1813iq>  ■ 

SEC.  402.  AFFIUATED  TRANSACTIONS. 

Section  10* f)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-10(n)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  ""(A)"  immediately  before  "a 
principal  underwriter":  and 
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(2)  Inserting:  ".  or  (B)  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  used  to  retire  an  Indebtedness  owed 
to  a  bank  where  the  bank  or  an  affiliated 
person  thereof  Is  an  affiliated  person,  pro 
moter.  or  sponsor  of.  or  principal  under- 
writer for,  such  registered  company"  after 
"for  the  Issuer". 

SBC.    40J.    BORROWING     H<c  iM     \s    AtTIUATED 
BANK. 

Section  18(0  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  use.  80a  18(0)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinR: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  registered  open-end  com- 
pany to  borrow  from  any  bank  If  such  bank 
or  any  affiliated  person  thereof  is  an  affili- 
ated person,  promoter,  or  sponsor  of.  or  prin- 
cipal underwriter  for.  such  company,  except 
that  the  Commission  may.  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations or  order,  permit  such  borrowing 
which  the  Commission  finds  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  consistent  with  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors.' 

8BC.  «M.  INDKPKNDENT  liliO  (   H  iKS. 

la)  LNTERE8TKD  PKR80N.— Section 

2(aMl9)(A)(v)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  (15  use.  80a-2(a)(19HA)(v))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1934  or  any  affiliated  per- 
son of  such  a  broker  or  dealer,  and"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1934  or  any  person 
that,  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  6 
months,  has  acted  as  custodian  or  transfer 
agent  or  has  executed  any  portfolio  trans- 
actions for.  engaged  In  any  principal  trans- 
actions with,  or  loaned  money  to.  the  invest- 
ment company,  or  any  other  Investment 
company  having  the  same  Investment  ad- 
viser, principal  underwriter,  sponsor,  or  pro- 
moter, or  any  affiliated  person  of  such  a 
broker,  dealer,  or  person,  and" 

(b)  AKFILIATION  OF  DIRKCTOR8.— Section 
10(c)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
(15  use  80a-10(c)i  Is  amended  by  striking 
"bank,  except"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"bank  and  iu  subsidiaries  or  any  one  bank 
holding  company  and  its  affiliates  and  sub- 
sidiaries, as  those  terms  are  defined  In  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  except" 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  shall  become  effective  after  one  year 
followini?  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 
SK<       405      ADninONAL    SEC    DISCbOSURE    AH- 

nioKiTV. 

Section  3S(a)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  use  80a  36(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

"SEC  35.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  in  issuing  or  selling  any  security  of 
which  a  registered  Investment  company  is 
the  Issuer,  to  represent  or  imply  In  any  man- 
ner whatsoever  that  such  security  or  com- 
pany has  been  guaranteed,  sponsored,  rec- 
ommended, or  approved  by  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof  or  has  been 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  Is  guaranteed  by  or  Is  other- 
wise an  obligation  of  any  bank  or  insured  in- 
stitution If  a  bank  holding  company,  bank, 
or  separately  identifiable  division  or  depart- 
ment of  a  bank,  or  any  affiliate  or  subsidiary 
thereof,  is  an  investment  adviser,  organizer, 
sponsor,  promoter,  principal  underwriter  or 
an  affiliated  person  of  a  registered  Invest- 
ment company,  or  a  bank  or  an  affiliated 
person  of  a  bank  Is  offering  or  selling  securi- 
ties of  a  registered  Investment  company,  or 
the  name  of  an  investment  company  is  that 
of.  or  similar  to  that  of,  a  bank,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
after  consultation  In  writing  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies,  as  defined 
Id  section  3<q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  use   I813(q)).  any  person  In  is- 


suing or  selling  securities  of  such  investment 
company  may  be  required  to  disclose  promi- 
nently that  the  Investment  company  and 
any  security  Issued  by  it  is  not  Insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
is  not  guaranteed  by  an  affiliated  bank  or  In- 
sured institution,  and  is  not  otherwise  an  ob- 
ligation of  such  a  bank  or  insured  Institu- 
tion." 

SBC.  4«M.  DEFINITION  OF  BROKER 

Section  2iai«6j  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  use  aOa-2ia)(6))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  'Broker'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  but  does 
not  Include  any  person  solely  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  such  person  is  an  underwriter 
for  one  or  more  investment  companies  " 
SEC.  487.  DEFINITION  OF  DEALER 

Section  2(awil)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (IS  use  80a  2(a)(ll))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

"(11)  'Dealer'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  but  does 
not  Include  an  insuranre  company  or  Invest- 
ment company 

SEC.  408.  REIMOVAl  '  >y  VUt  EXCIA'SION  KHiiM 
TUt  llhUMDdN  r>F  IN-VT.<rVfNI 
AIIMM-II  HIK  KANK.s  IH  M  XDVI.SK 
INVtSl'Mt.M  (.  lJ.Ml'.K.Slt.^. 

Section  202(a)(ll)  of  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940  (15  use.  80t>-2(a)ill))  Is 
amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  "Investment  company"  and 
inserting  "Investment  company,  except  that 
the  term  'Investment  adviser'  includes  any 
bank  or  bank  holding  company  Uj  the  extent 
that  such  bank  or  bank  holding  company 
acu  as  an  investment  adviser  to  a  registered 
Investment  company  unless  the  bank  per- 
forms such  services  through  a  separately 
Identifiable  department  or  division  of  the 
bank.  In  which  case  the  department  or  divi- 
sion and  not  the  bank  Itself  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  investment  adviser'  ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing. "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  sepa- 
rately identifiable  department  or  division  of 
a  bank  shall  mean  a  unit  that^- 

"(A)  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an 
officer  or  officers  designated  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  bank  as  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  conduct  of  the  banks  Investment 
adviser  activities  for  one  or  more  Investment 
companies.  Including  the  supervision  of  all 
bank  employees  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  such  activities,  and 

"(B)  there  are  separately  maintained  In  or 
extractable  from  such  unit's  own  facilities  or 
the  facilities  of  the  bank,  all  of  the  records 
relating  to  such  investment  adviser  activi- 
ties and  such  records  are  so  maintained  or 
otherwise  accessible  as  to  permit  independ- 
ent examination  thereof  and  enforcement  of 
the  Act  and  rules  and  regulations  there- 
under 
SEC.  ««   HKHMnns  of  HKdhh  K. 

Section  •iO'iiaMS)  of  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940  (15  use  80b-2ia)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'  (3)    Broker'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  Securities  Exchange  Ai  t  of  1934.". 
SEC.  410.  DEFINITION  OF  DEALER 

Section  a02(a)(7)  of  the  Investment  Advis- 
ers Act  of  1940  (15  use  80b-2(a)(7))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(7)  'Dealer'  has  the  same  meaning  as  In 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  but  does 
not  Include  an  insurance  company  or  invest- 
ment company   ' 

SEC.  411.  NOTIFICATION  AND  CONSULTATION. 

The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15 
use.  80b-l  et  seq  )  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
aft«r  section  210  the  following  new  section: 


"NOTIFICATIO.V  A.NLI  CONSULTATION 

•SEC.  210A.  (a)  In  General.— The  Commis- 
sion, prior  to  the  examination  of.  the  entry 
of  an  order  of  investigation  of.  or  the  com- 
mencement of  any  disciplinary  or  law  en- 
forcement proceedings  against,  any  bank 
holding  company,  bank,  or  department  or  di- 
vision of  a  bank  that  Is  a  registered  invest- 
ment adviser  shall  give  notice  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency,  as  defined  In 
section  3(q)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  use  1813(q)),  of  the  identity  of  such 
bank  holding  company,  bank,  or  department 
or  division  and  the  nature  of  such  proposed 
action  and  shall  consult  in  writing  with  such 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  con- 
cerning any  such  proposed  action,  unless  the 
protection  of  Investors  requires  immediate 
action  by  the  Commission  and  prior  notice 
or  consultation  is  not  practical  under  the 
circumstances,  in  which  case  notice  shall  be 
given  and  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  shall  be  notified  and  consulted  as 
promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

"(b)  Examination  Results  —The  Commls- 

n  and  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
...ncy  shall  exchange  the  results  of  any  ex- 
amination of  any  bank  holding  company, 
bank,  or  department  or  division  of  a  bank 
that  is  a  registered  investment  adviser. 

"(c)  Effect  on  Other  AtTHORrrY.— Noth- 
ing herein  shall  limit  In  any  respect  the  au- 
thority of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency  with  respect  to  such  bank  holding 
company,  bank,  or  department  or  division 
under  any  provision  of  law  " 
SEC.  41J.  PUBLICITY. 

Section  210(b)  of  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(1): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  paragraphs 
after  paragraph  (2): 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  State  or  Federal 
Government  official  or  agency  or  any  self- 
regulatory  organization,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)(26)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  for  law  enforcement  or  regulatory 
purposes;  or 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  foreign  government 
official  or  agency  for  law  enforcement  or 
regulatory  purposes 

TITLE  V— INSURA.N(  K  ACIIVITIES 
SEC.  SOL  SHORT  TITlj;. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  and  National  Bank  Improve- 
ments .^  •    ■■■"  '.w^ 

SEC.  502  \MfM)Ml'M'S  T1  >  THh  HASk  H(>ia)l\<; 
CUMI'A.NY  ACT  OK  ISM  Htl^HNG  TO 
INSURANCE  ACTTVITIES. 

(a)  Definition  Section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  US  C  1841) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Insurance  AcTivmES.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  term  Insurance  activi- 
ties' means  providing  insurance  as  principal, 
agent,  or  broker. 

(b)  Lnsurance  AcnvrriES— Section  4  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1843)  IS  amended— 

(1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing subsection: 

"(J)  Insurance  activities  - 

•"(1)  In  GENERAL.- Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section  or  section  3  of 
this  Act  (but  subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)).  a  bank  holding  company  or  any  bank  or 
nonbank  subsidiary  or  affiliate  thereof  shall 
not  engage   In   insurance   activities   In   the 
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United  States,  except  that  a  liank  holding 
company  or  any  bank  or  nonbank  subsidiary 
or  affiliate  thereof  may  provide  insurance- 

■"(A)  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)i8)  of  this 
section; 

"(B)  through  a  State  bank  or  subsidiary 
thereof  to  the  extent  permissible  under 
clause  (i),  (11).  (Hi),  (v),  or  (vi)  of  subsection 
(c)(8)(C)  and  under  State  law; 

"(C)  If- 

"(1)  the  Insurance  Is  provided  by  a  State 
bank  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company, 
or  by  a  subsidiary  of  that  State  bank; 

"■(11)  that  bank  or  subsidiary  thereof  is  lo- 
cated in  the  one  Stale  where  the  operations 
of  that  bank  holding  company's  banking  sub- 
sidiaries are  principally  conducted  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3(d)  of  this  Act; 

"(Hi)  the  insurance  activities  engaged  in 
by  the  bank  or  subsidiary  thereof  are  author- 
ized by  State  law;  and 

"(iv)  the  insurance  is  provided  only  to  resi- 
dents of  that  State,  natural  persons  em- 
ployed in  that  State,  or  natural  persons  oth- 
erwise present  In  that  State:  or 

"(Di  pursuant  to  section  5136  or  5136B  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

"(2)  Exclusions.- Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  insurance  activities  of  an.v  company 
or  institution  pursuant  to  section  3(f)  or  the 
proviso  to  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  .section. 

•■(3)  AuTHORrry  to  continue  certain  ac- 
•nvrriEs— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  a  bank  holding  company 
may  continue  to — 

'■(A)  engage  in  any  insurance  activity 
through  a  State  bank  or  subsidiary  thereof 
If— 

"(1)  the  bank  was  acquired  after  December 
31,  1984,  and  before  March  2,  1988,  pursuant  to 
Board  approval  under  section  3(d)  of  this 
Act; 

■■(11)  the  bank  provides  insurance  only  to 
residents  of  that  State,  natural  persons  em- 
ployed in  that  State,  or  natural  persons  oth- 
erwise present  in  that  State;  and 

■I Hi)  such  insurance  Insures  against  the 
same  types  of  risks  as  insurance  provided  by 
the  bank  or  subsidiary  as  of  the  day  before 
its  acquisition  by  the  out-of-state  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  as  of  March  2.  1988.  or 
against  functionally  equivalent  risks; 

'■(B)  provide  title  insurance  coversige 
through  a  State  bank  or  subsidiary  thereof  if 
the  bank  was  required  to  be  empowered  to 
provide  title  insurance  as  a  condition  of  its 
Initial  chartering  under  State  law; 

"'(C)  continue  to  engage  in  any  insurance 
activity  lawfully  engaged  in  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  and  in  any  State  contiguous 
thereto,  if  the  bank  holding  company  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof  is  located  In  the  State  of  In- 
diana and  was  acquired  on  June  30.  1986.  pur- 
suant to  Board  approval  under  section  3(d)  of 
this  Act  Issued  on  May  28.  1986; 

"(D)  engage  in  any  insurance  activity 
through  a  State  bank  or  subsidiary  thereof 
if— 

"(1)  the  bank  is  described  in  clauses  (i)  and 
(11)  of  subparagraph  (A);  and 

""111)  the  Insurance  activity  of  the  State 
bank  or  subsidiary  thereof  is  limited  (I)  to 
life,  accident,  and  health  insurance  activi- 
ties for  which  it  has  been  licensed  prior  to 
March  2  1988.  pursuant  to  Stat*  law  enacted 
after  July  20.  1987.  and  in  effect  prior  to  Sep- 
t.ember  28.  1987.  and  (U)  to  the  State  in  which 
It  has  been  licensed;  or 

■(El  provide  through  a  State  bank,  or  sub- 
sidiary thereof,  pursuant  to  authorization  by 
the  appropriate  State  banking  regulator 
prior  to  March  2.  1988.  financial  guaranty  in- 
surance. For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph. 


the  term  'financial  guaranty  insurance' 
means  insurance  against  the  risk  of  default 
on  State  and  local  government  debt  obliga- 
tions, corporate  debt  and  other  monetary  ob- 
ligations, pass-through  securities  (other 
than  those  secured  by  mortgages  on  real 
property  which  are  insurable  by  a  mortgage 
guaranty  insurer),  and  installment  purchase 
agreements  executed  as  a  condition  of  sale, 
but  such  term  does  not  include  life,  property, 
or  casualty  insurance.  This  subparagraph 
does  not  preclude  any  interested  party  from 
challenging  the  legality  of  these  described 
activities  under  section  4ic)(8!  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  as  in  effect  on 
March  2.  1988. 

"(4 1  Definitions.— 

"(A)  Insurance— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsections  (c)(8)  and 
(C)(15)(J)(iv)  of  this  section,  the  term  ■insur- 
ance' means — 

"(i)  traditional  insurance  products  and 
services; 

"■(ii)  variable  annuity  contracts;  and 

"(Hi)  variable  life  insurance  contracts. 

"(B)  Resident.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "residents  of  that  State"  in- 
cludes natural  persons  who  are  residents  of 
the  State  and— 

■■vi)  companies  incorporated  in.  or  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of.  the  State. 

"(ii)  companies  licensed  to  do  business  in 
the  State,  and 

■'(Hi)  companies  having  an  office  in  the 
State.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(8)(CHiv).  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
the  following:  ".  except  that — 

"(I)  the  authorization  to  provide  insurance 
pursuant  to  this  clause  shall  terminate  if 
control  of  the  company  providing  the  insur- 
ance is  acquired  by  a  bank  holding 
company— 

■■(a)  on  or  after  October  15.  1982.  in  a  trans- 
action requiring  Board  approval  under  sec- 
tion 3(d)  if  the  bank  holding  company  did  not 
obtain  board  approval  to  engage  in  such  in- 
surance activities  under  this  section  prior  to 
March  2.  1988:  or 

■■(b)  on  or  after  March  2.  1988; 
unless  such  acquiring  company  is  a  successor 
or  is  and  continues  to  be  a  bank  holding 
company  with  total  assets  of  $50,000,000  or 
less:  and 

"(II)  no  company  that  is  an  affiliate  of  a 
company  providing  insurance  pursuant  to 
this  clause  shall  provide  insurance  pursuant 
to  this  clause  on  or  after  March  2.  1988.  un- 
less such  affiliated  company  itself  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  clause  " 
SEC.  503.  A.MENDMENTS  TO  THE  NA^nONAl.  BA.NK 
ACT. 

(a)  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12 
U.S.C.  24)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  Ln  General.—"  imme- 
diately before  "Upon  duly  making  and  fil- 
ing"":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

""(b)  Limitation  on  Lnsurance  Powers.— 
"Ill  In  genf.ral.- Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  a  national  bank,  or  subsidiary 
(as  defined  in  section  2(di  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956)  of  a  national  bank, 
may  not  engage  m  insurance  activities  in 
the  United  States  except  X-o  the  extent  that 
the  insurance  is  limited  to  assuring  the  re- 
payment of  the  outstanding  balance  due  on 
any  specific  extension  of  credit  by  the  na- 
tional bank  in  the  event  of  the  death,  dis- 
ability, or  involuntary  unemployment  of  the 
debtor  and  except  to  the  extent  provided  in 
section  5136B  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Exceptions —Paragraph  (1)  does  not 
prohibit  lAi  any  company  engaged  in  munic- 


ipal bond  guarantee  insurance  activities  pur- 
suant to  authorization  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  on  or  before  May  2  1985.  from 
continuing  to  engage  m  such  activities,  or 
iB)  any  company  lawfully  engaged  m  title 
insurance  activities  as  of  March  2.  1988.  from 
continuing  to  engage  in  such  activities,  if 
such  activities  are  limited  to  the  State  in 
whiich  the  bank  is  located,  and  if  the  bank  is 
not  acquired  after  March  2  1988.  by  a  bank 
holding  company  the  principal  banking  oper- 
ations of  which  are  conducted  in  another 
State. 

"(3)  Lnsurance  DEHNmoN  — The  term  'in- 
surance' has  the  meaning  given  to  that  term 
in  section  4(j)(4i  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956. 

"(4)  Lnsurance  Acnvi-nEs  defined.— The 
term  'insurance  activities'  means  providing 
insurance  as  principal,  agent,  or  broker." 

(bi  Chapter  1  of  title  LXII  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  IS  arr.ended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 5;36.«i  the  following  new  section 
-SEC    5136B    LIMITED  INSURA.NCE  POWtRS  FOR 
NATIONAL      BA.N'KS       LOCATED       LN 
RLHAL  AREAS. 

"la-  Ln  General  —In  addition  to  the  pow- 
ers vested  by  law  m  national  banking  asso- 
ciaticis.  any  such  association  located  in  a 
place  that  has  a  population  not  exceeding 
5.000  (as  shown  by  the  preceding  decennial 
census)  may  sell  insurance  as  defined  m  sec- 
tion 5136(b)(3)  so  long  as  such  insurance  ac- 
tivities are  confined  to  that  place,  and  the 
insurance  is  sold  only  to  residents  of  the 
State  in  which  the  association  is  located  or 
to  natural  persons  employed  in  that  State. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'residents  of  that  State'  includes  natural 
persons  who  are  residents  of  the  State  and 
(1)  companies  incorporated  in.  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of.  the  State.  (2)  companies 
licensed  to  do  business  m  the  State,  and  (3) 
companies  having  an  office  in  the  StAte 

"(bi  ADDi-noNAL  LiMrTATiONS  — No  national 
banking  association  described  in  subsection 
(a)  may— 

•■(11  assume  or  guarantee  the  payment  of 
any  premium  on  insurance  policies  issued 
thrcugh  the  agency  of  the  association  by  the 
insurance  company  for  which  such  associa- 
ticn  is  acting  as  agent  pursuant  to  sub- 
sec'ion  la);  and 

■■(2;  g^uarantee  the  truth  of  any  statement 
made  by  an  assured  in  filing  such  person's 
application  for  insurance.  ". 

(c)  EFFExrr  on  Certain  Companies —This 
section  shall  not  affect  the  ability  of— 

(1)  a  national  bank  or  a  subsidiary  thereof, 
located  in  Oregon  or  Washington,  to  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  insurance  activities  law- 
fully engaged  in  as  of  March  2,  1968.  within 
the  State  in  which  the  mam  office  of  such 
national  bank  is  located:  or 

(2)  a  national  bank  chartered  in  1882  (or  a 
subsidiary  thereof)  to  continue  to  engage  in 
insurance  activities  in  which  it  was  lawfully 
engaged  as  of  March  2.  1988.  within  30  miles 
of  such  bank's  main  office  if  such  mam  office 
is  not  within  30  miles  of  any  city  that  had  a 
population  exceeding  150.000  under  the  1980 
census. 

Explanation  The  Proxmire  Financial 
moderniza-non  act  of  1991 
ofneral  summary 
The  Proxmire  Financial  Modernization  Act 
of  1991  includes  five  titles  of  the  bill  by  the 
same   name   which   the   Senate   approved   in 
1988    Those  titles  deal  with  bank  and  bank 
affiliates    powers  and  their  regulation.  The 
bill   authorizes  a  bank   holding  company   to 
of)erate  securities  affiliate  under  strict  regu- 
lation by  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Board  and  the 
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securities  and  Exchange  Commission.  The 
bill  also  implemenla  the  concept  of  func- 
tional regulation  for  securities  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies. 

SECURrriES  affiliations  of  banks 
Title  1  repeals  the  two  provisions  of  the 
Glass-SteagftU  Act  of  1933  that  prohibit  af- 
filiations between  banks  and  securities 
rinns.  Bank  holding  companies  would  be  al- 
lowed to  offer  most  securities  underwriting 
services  through  a  separately  organized  and 
capitalized  affiliate.  The  securities  affiliate 
would  be  permitted  to  underwrite  mutual 
funds,  corporate  bonds  and  corporate  equity 
securities  Also,  securities  firms  engaged  In 
corporate  equity  underwriting  would  be  able 
to  purchase  and  operate  a  commercial  bank 
through  the  holding  company  format. 

The  SEC  would  be  given  enforcement  au- 
thority over  the  new  securities  activities  au- 
thorized In  the  legislation  as  well  as  over 
many  of  the  existing  securities  activities 
that  are  already  being  conducted  by  com- 
mercial banks  under  current  law  A  bank 
holding  company  must  conduct  any  under- 
writing, dealing  or  distribution  activities 
through  the  securities  affiliate— with  the 
only  exceptions  being  certain  activities  per- 
missible to  national  banks  (e.g.,  underwrit- 
ing government  securities)  The  securities 
affiliate  must  be  registered  with  the  SEC  as 
a  broker  or  dealer  and  Is  fully  subject  to  SEC 
regulation. 

Only  bank  holding  companies  whose  banks 
meet  capital  standards  may  establish  securi- 
ties affiliates.  The  capital  that  a  holding 
company  Invests  in  a  securities  affUlat* 
must  be  In  addition  to  the  capital  necessary 
for  It  to  satisfy  minimum  bank  holding  com- 
pany capital  requirements  Further,  the  bill 
strengthens  sections  23A  and  23B  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  .^cl.  which  already  significantly 
regulate  transactions  between  banks  and 
their  affiliates  within  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany The  bill  also  reinforces  these  protec- 
tions and  with  additional  disclosure  require- 
ments and  various  firewalls. 

The  firewalls  are  designed  to  promote  Im- 
partial credit  decisions  by  the  bank  and  to 
prevent  any  losses  by  the  securities  affiliate 
from  coming  under  the  umbrella  of  deposit 
Insurance  protection.  If  a  bank's  risk  assess- 
ment under  the  Deposit  Insurance  Reform 
Act  of  1991  is  above  average,  a  bank  would  be 
prohibited  from  doing  the  following 
lending  to  Its  securities  affiliate; 
from  purchasing  financial  assets  from  its 
securities  affiliate; 

from  providing  credit  enhancement  for  the 
benefit  of  securities  underwritten  by  Its  af- 
filiate; 

from  lending  to  purchasers  of  securities 
underwritten  by  its  affiliate  during  the  un- 
derwriting and  for  30  days  thereafter;  and. 

from  lending  to  an  Issuer  of  securities  un- 
derwritten by  its  affiliate  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  those  securities. 

Additionally,  the  bill  requires  the  follow- 
ing disclosures  and  other  measures  designed 
to  protect  customers  of  the  bank  and  the  se- 
curities affiliate: 

The  securities  affiliate  must  make  certain 
written  disclosures  emphasizing  that  the  se- 
curities affiliate  is  separate  from  any  affili- 
ated bank  and  that  securities  handled  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  securities  affiliate  are  not 
Insured  deposits. 

The  bank  may  not  express  any  opinion  on 
the  value  of  securities  that  are  being  handled 
by  the  securities  affiliate  without  Informing 
the  customer  of  the  securities  affiliates' 
role. 

Nonpublic  information  about  a  customer 
may  not  be  shared  between  the  bank  and  Its 


securities  affiliate  without  the  customer's 
consent. 

The  securities  affiliate  may  not  underwrite 
or  distribute  securities  that  are  secured  by 
loans  originated  by  the  bank  unless  the  secu- 
rities are  rated  by  a  nationally  recognized 
rating  organization. 

The  banking  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
SEC  must  establish  a  program  for  ensuring 
compliance  by  the  banks  and  securities  af- 
filiates it  supervises  and  for  responding  to 
any  customer  complaints  about  inappropri- 
ate cross-marketing  or  Inadequate  disclo- 
sure. 

To  protect  against  undue  concentration, 
the  bill  bars  Federal  Reserve  approval  of  new 
afnUatlons  between  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany with  more  than  $30  billion  in  assets  and 
any  securities  firm  with  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion in  assets.  (In  the  case  of  US  firms,  this 
would  bar  mergers  between  any  of  the  15 
largest  banking  and  securities  firms.)  In  ad- 
dition, other  antitrust  laws  would  continue 
to  apply. 

EXPEOrrED  PROCEDURES 

Title  II  of  the  bill  sets  up  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure under  which  qualified  banks  may  es- 
tablish bank  holding  companies.  In  addition, 
the  procedure  for  allowing  bank  holding 
companies  to  engage  in  eligible  nonbanking 
activities  is  changed  from  an  application 
procedure  to  a  notice  procedure.  In  acting  on 
such  notices,  the  Board  must  consider  a 
technological  or  other  Innovations  in  the 
provision  of  banking  or  banking-related 
services  Smaller  banks  may  join  to  form  a 
so-called  bankers'  bank  holding  company  for 
the  purposes  of  operating  a  securities  affili- 
ate. 

BROKER-DEALER  REGULATION 
Together  with  Title  III  defines  the  author- 
ity of  the  various  bank  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion (SEC)  in  policing  securities  activities  of 
banking  organizations.  Brokers,  who  make 
securities  transactions  for  clients,  and  deal- 
ers, who  trade  for  the  firm's  account,  will 
generally  be  required  to  conduct  their  activi- 
ties outside  of  banks  in  affiliates  or  subsidi- 
aries subject  to  SEC  regulation  However, 
banks  may  themselves  offer  brokerage  serv- 
ices subject  to  regulation  by  the  banking 
agencies  if  they  do  not  publicly  solicit  this 
business  or  pay  brokerage  employees  volume 
Incentives 

Special  rules  apply  for  securities  trans- 
actions in  trust  departments  and  other  tradi- 
tional banking  areas.  In  addition,  banks  may 
themselves  act  as  dealers  if  they  trade  as  fi- 
duciaries, or  when  they  trade  commercial 
paper  and  other  specific  securities. 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  REGULATION 

Title  IV  deals  with  investment  companies, 
which  include  mutual  funds,  closed-end  in- 
vestment companies  and  unit  Investment 
trust  The  SEC  oversees  investment  compa- 
nies, and  the  bill  provides  the  SEC  with  addi- 
tional authority  over  certain  situations  in- 
volving banks  affiliated  with  Investment 
companies.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the 
SEC  to  register  and  oversee  Investment  ad- 
visers, and.  It  subjects  banks  and  bank  hold- 
ing companies  that  advise  investment  com- 
panies to  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  re- 
strictions on  performance  fees,  as  well  as 
agency  cross  and  principal  transactions. 

Title  IV  also  restricts  certain  transactions 
between  Investment  companies  and  their 
banking  affiliates.  An  Investment  company 
may  not  borrow  from  an  affiliated  bank,  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  SEC  rules.  An  In- 
vestment company  may  not  purchase  securi- 
ties during  an  underwriting  If  the  proceeds 


help  the  seller  pay  off  any  obligations  to  an 
affiliated  bank.  And.  investment  companies 
may  not  suggest  in  any  way  that  their  prod- 
ucts enjoy  any  kind  of  Federal  bank  insur- 
ance. 

INSURANCE 

Title  V  places  limits  on  the  ability  of  bank 
holding  companies  to  engage  In  Insurance 
activities  across  state  lines  by  acquiring 
state-chartered  banks.  A  bank  would  not  be 
permitted  to  provide  Insurance  as  authorized 
by  State  law  in  its  parent  holding  company's 
home  State  Current  interstate  Insurance  ac- 
tivities that  do  not  conform  to  this  require- 
ment are  grandfathered.  National  banks  may 
continue  to  engage  in  Insurance  agency  ac- 
tivities In  towns  of  5.000  or  less,  provided  the 
sales  are  confined  to  the  town  and  Its  envi- 
rons Other  national  bank  insurance  activi- 
ties are  limited  to  credit-related  Insurance. 


By  Mr,  COCHRAN: 
S.  264.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  grant  to 
the  National   Writing  Project;   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

NATIONAL  WRITING  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  faces  a  crisis  in  writing 
both  in  our  schools  and  in  the  work- 
place. "The  Writing  Report  Card.  "  the 
Nation's  assessment  of  student  writing 
ability,  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  recently  reported 
that  fewer  than  25  percent  of  our  high 
school  juniors  can  write  an  adequate 
letter.  Universities  and  colleges  across 
the  country  report  increasing  numbers 
of  entering  freshmen  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  writing  demands  of  college 
work  L.ack  of  writing  skill  also  con- 
tributes to  the  unfavorable  compari- 
sons of  American  students  with  those 
in  other  countries  in  many  academic 
subjects.  In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, business  leaders  expressed  seri- 
ous concern  about  the  basic  skills  of 
entry  level  workers.  They  indicated 
that  the  lack  of  writing  ability  is  a  key 
element  of  our  Nation's  illiteracy  prob- 
lem. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  important 
legislation  to  improve  the  quality  of 
student  writing  and  learning,  as  well  as 
the  teaching  of  writing  in  the  Nation's 
classrooms.  This  legislation  authorizes 
$10  million  in  Federal  support  for  the 
national  writing  project,  which  cur- 
rently provides  training  to  teachers  to 
enhance  the  teaching  of  writing  at  143 
sites  in  44  States,  most  of  which  are  as- 
sociated with  universities.  Last  year, 
87,000  teachers  voluntarily  sought 
training  in  one  of  the  national  writing; 
project  intensive  summer  and  school 
year  workshops 

The  national  writing  project  is  a 
"teachers- teaching- teachers  program  " 
which  identifies  and  promotes  produc- 
tive techniques  used  in  the  cla.ssrooms 
of  our  best  teachers.  It  is  a  pt>sitive 
program  celebrating  good  teaching 
practice,  one  which  through  its  work 
with  schools,  increases  the  Nation's 
corps  of  successful  classroom  teachers. 
When  the  project  was  funded  for  an  un- 
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precedented  10th  year  by  the  National 
f^ndowment  for  the  Humanities,  a 
spokesman  said: 

I  have  no  he-silalion  in  saying  thai  ihe  Na- 
tional Writing  Project  has  been  by  far  the 
most  effective  and  "cost  effective"  project  in 
the  history  of  the  Endowment's  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  Mississippi,  national  writing 
project  sites  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  teaching.  Program  partici- 
pants include  not  only  English  teach- 
ers but  also  teachers  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, math,  reading,  science  and  ele- 
mentar.y  schools.  The  result  has  been  a 
measurable  improvement  in  student 
performance  and  a  rekindling  of  teach- 
ers' enthusiasm,  confidence  and  mo- 
rale. 

Over  the  past  17  years,  the  national 
writing  project  has  received  numerous 
national  awards  and  has  been  gener- 
ously funded  by  private  foundations 
such  as  the  Carnegie  and  Mellon  Foun- 
dations, as  well  as  State  and  local 
agencies.  However,  program  needs  have 
far  exceeded  the  funding  potential  of 
these  organizations.  Each  year  more 
and  more  teachers  seek  training  from 
one  of  the  existing  sites.  In  light  of  the 
need  for  approximately  250  regional 
sites  to  establish  a  network  to  serve  all 
the  Nation's  teachers,  it  is  discourag- 
ing to  note  that  13  sites  in  8  States 
have  become  inactive  within  the  past 
year  due  to  inadequate  funding. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
funding  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  ex- 
isting Sites  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  new  sites,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40,000  pt^r  site  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  matching  basis.  It  would  fund 
matching  grants  to  teachers  to  conduct 
research  on  effective  classroom  prac- 
tices and  to  the  national  writing 
project  to  disseminate  information  on 
effective  teaching  of  writing.  The  Of- 
fice of  Educational  Research  and  Infor- 
mation in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation would  receive  $500,000  to  con- 
duct research  on  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing and  on  methods  to  use  as  a  learning 
tool  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation 

In  light  of  the  widespread  problems 
described  in  the  "Writing  Report 
Card.  '  this  legislation  could  not  be 
more  timely  As  Union  Carbide  warned 
in  its  report  "Undereducated,  Under- 
competitive  USA,"  "Without  improve- 
ments, we  have.  at  best,  an 
undereducated  population  which  keeps 
this  Nation  from  reaching  its  highest 
economic  potential  "  Since  the  ability 
to  put  thoughts  into  words  is  fun- 
damental to  learning,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  many  teachers  are  not  prepared  to 
teach  writing  as  part  of  basic  edu- 
cation and  consequently  fail  to  con- 
centrate on  their  students'  writing 
abilities.  By  improving  writing  instruc- 
tion as  part  of  a  basic  education,  I  be- 
lieve   this    legislation    will    provide    a 


very  high  return  for  a  modest  invest- 
ment and  will  take  us  further  toward 
our  goal  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education  in  our  Nation. 

During  the  lat^t  session,  I  introduced 
an  identical  hill,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  40  Senators  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Act  (S.1676i.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  did  not  become  law.  In 
addition,  national  writing  project  leg- 
islation passed  the  other  body  unani- 
mously as  part  of  the  Equity  and  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  Act  (H.R  5932) 
but  because  there  was  no  comparable 
Senate  passed  bill,  the  legislation  died. 

However,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  agreed  to  a  $2 
million  appropriation  for  the  program 
in  fiscal  year  1991  In  order  for  the  na- 
tional writing  project  to  use  those 
funds,  we  must  pass  this  authorizing 
legislation  before  September  30,  1991. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
poem  written  by  Alisha  Burkett.  a 
third  grade  student  of  Judy  Sandlin.  a 
teacher  at  the  Brian  Elementary 
School  in  Birmingham,  AL.  Ms. 
Sandlin  participated  in  the  national 
writing  project's  summer  writing  insti- 
tute and  now  her  students  write  on  a 
daily  basis.  This  poem  is  an  example. 
1  used  to  be  a  letter 

but  now  I'm  a  word; 
I  used  to  be  a  word 

but  now  I'm  a  sentence; 
I  used  to  be  a  sentence 

but  now  I'm  a  poem; 
1  used  to  be  a  student 

but  now  I'm  a  writer. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  join  me  in 
.supporting  this  legislation  with  the  in- 
tention of  moving  it  forward  early  this 
session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  264 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1    FI.NDISGS. 

The  Congress  f;ndp  ihat^ — 

1 1 )  the  United  States  faces  a  crisis  in  writ- 
:ne  in  schools  and  m  the  workplace: 

i2i  only  25  percent  of  llth  grade  students 
have  adequate  analytical  writing  skills: 

i3i  over  the  past  two  decades,  universities 
and  colleges  across  the  country  have  re- 
ported increasing  numbers  of  entering  fresh- 
men who  are  unable  to  write  at  a  level  equal 
to  the  demands  of  college  work: 

(4)  American  businesses  and  corporations 
are  concerned  about  the  hmited  writing 
skills  of  entry-level  workers,  and  a  growing 
number  of  executives  are  reporting  that  ad- 
vancement was  denied  to  them  due  to  inad- 
equate writing  abilities: 

(5)  the  writing  problem  has  been  magnified 
by  the  rapidly  changing  student  pt)pulations 
m  the  Nations  schools  and  the  growing 
number  of  students  who  a.^-e  at  risk  because 
of  limited  English  proficiency. 


(6i  most  teachers  in  the  United  States  ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  8ch(X)l8,  and  col- 
leges, have  not  been  trained  to  teach  writ- 
ing, 

(7>  since  1973,  the  only  national  program  to 
address  the  writing  problem  in  the  Nation's 
schools  has  been  the  National  Writing 
Project,  a  network  of  collaborative  univer- 
sity-school programs  whose  goal  is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  student  writing  and  the 
teaching  of  writing  at  all  grade  levels  and  to 
extend  the  uses  of  writing  as  a  learning  proc- 
ess through  all  disciplines; 

(8)  the  National  Writing  Project  offers 
summer  and  school  year  inservice  teacher 
training  programs  and  a  dissemination  net- 
work to  inform  and  teach  teachers  of  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  writing; 

(9)  the  National  Writing  Project  is  a  na- 
tionally recognized  and  honored  nonprofit 
organization  that  recognizes  that  there  are 
teachers  in  every  region  of  the  country  who 
have  developed  successful  methods  for  teach- 
ing writing  and  that  such  teachers  can  be 
trained  and  encouraged  to  train  other  teach- 
ers; 

(10 1  the  National  Writing  Project  has  be- 
come a  model  for  programs  in  other  aca- 
demic fields: 

(11)  the  National  Writing  Project  teacher- 
teaching-teachers  program  identifies  and 
promotes  what  is  working  in  the  classrooms 
of  the  Nation's  best  teachers: 

(12)  the  National  Writing  F*roject  teacher- 
teaching-teachers  project  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram that  celebrates  good  teaching  practices 
and  good  teachers  and  through  its  work  with 
schools  increases  the  Nation's  corps  of  suc- 
cessful classroom  teachers: 

(13)  evaluations  of  the  National  Writing 
Project  document  the  positive  impact  the 
project  has  had  on  im.proving  the  teaching  of 
writing,  student  performance,  and  student 
thinking  and  learning  ability: 

(14)  the  Nationa;  Writing  Project  programs 
offer  career-long  education  to  teachers,  and 
teachers  participating  in  the  National  Writ- 
ing Project  receive  graduate  academic  cred- 
it; 

(15)  each  year  approximately  85,000  teach- 
ers voluntarily  seek  training  through  word 
of  mouth  endorsements  from  other  teachers 
in  National  Writing  Project  intensive  sum- 
mer workshops  and  school-year  inser\')ce 
programs  through  one  of  the  141  regional 
sites  located  in  43  States,  and  in  4  sites  that 
serve  United  States  teachers  teaching  over- 
seas; 

il6i  250  Nationa':  Writing  Project  sites  are 
needed  to  establish  regional  sites  to  serve  all 
teachers: 

(17)  13  National  Writing  Project  sites  in  8 
different  States  have  been  discontinued  in 
1968  due  to  lack  of  funding,  and 

(18i  private  foundation  resources,  although 
generous  in  the  past,  are  inadequate  to  fund 
all  of  the  National  Writing  Project  sites 
needed  and  the  future  of  the  program  is  in 
jeopardy  without  secure  financial  support. 
SEC,  2.  NATIONAI.  WTUTING  PROJECT. 

lai  ALTHORIZATION— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  to  the  National 
Writing  Project  hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred t,o  as  the  'grantee  "  i.  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organization  which  ha*  as  its  pri- 
mary purpose  the  improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  student  writing  and  learning,  and  the 
leaching  of  writing  as  a  learning  process  in 
the  Nation's  classrooms— 

ill  to  support  and  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  teacher  training  programs,  including 
the  dissemination  of  effective  practices  and 
research  findings  regarding  the  teaching  of 
writing  and  administrative  activities: 
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(21  to  support  clasaroom  research  on  effec- 
tive teachlnff  practice  and  to  document  stu- 
dent performance;  and 

(3)  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  programs. 

lb)  Requirements  of  Grant. —The  (jrani 
shall  provide  that— 

(1)  the  grantee  will  enter  into  contracts 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  or 
other  nonprofit  educational  providers  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "contractors")  under 
which  the  contractors  will  agree  to  estab- 
lish, operate,  and  provide  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams In  effective  approaches  and  processes 
for  the  teaching  of  writing: 

(2)  funds  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  grantee  pursuant  to  any  contract  en- 
tered Into  under  this  section  will  be  used  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  teacher  training  pro- 
grams as  provided  in  paragraph  (1 );  and 

(3)  the  grantee  will  meet  such  other  condi- 
tions and  standards  as  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  and  will  pro- 
vide such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part. 

(c)  Teacher  Trainino  Pr(x;rams.  -The 
teacher  training  programs  authorized  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall— 

( 1 )  be  conducted  during  the  school  year  and 
during  the  summer  months; 

(2)  train  teachers  who  teach  grades  kinder- 
garten through  college; 

(3)  select  teachers  to  become  members  of  a 
National  Writing  Project  teacher  network 
whose  members  will  conduct  writing  work- 
shops for  other  teachers  In  the  area  served 
by  each  National  Writing  Project  site;  and 

(4)  encourage  teachers  from  all  disciplines 
to  participate  in  such  teacher  training  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  Federal  Share  —d)  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  and  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a),  the  term  "Federal  share" 
means,  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  teacher 
training  programs  authorized  in  subsection 
(a).  50  percent  of  such  costs  to  the  contrac- 
tor. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  on  a  case-by -case  basis  if  the 
National  Advisory  Board  described  in  sub- 
section (D  determines,  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial need,  that  such  waiver  is  necessary 

(3)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  teach- 
er training  programs  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  S40.000  for  any 
one  contractor,  or  S200.000  for  a  statewide 
program  administered  by  any  one  contractor 
in  at  least  5  sites  throughout  the  State. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
costs  of  teacher  programs  do  not  Include  the 
administrative  costs,  publication  cost,  or  the 
cost  of  providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
grantee. 

(e)  CiJvssROOM  Teacher  Grants.— di  The 
National  Writing  Project  may  reserve  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  to  make  grants,  on  a 
competitive  basis,  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers  to  enable  such  teachers 
to— 

(A)  conduct  classroom  research; 

(Bi  publish  models  of  student  writing; 

(C)  conduct  research  regarding  effective 
practices  to  Improve  the  teaching  of  writing; 
and 

(D)  conduct  other  activities  to  Improve  the 
teaching  and  uses  of  writing. 

(2)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(li  shall  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  sup- 


plant State  and  local  funds  available  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  1 1 1 

(3)  EUich  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  S2,000. 

(f)  National  advisory  Board  —d)  The  Na- 
tional Writing  Project  shall  establish  and  op- 
erate a  National  Advisory  Board. 

(2)  The  National  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
sist of— 

I  A)  national  educational  leaders; 

(B)  leaders  In  the  field  of  writing;  and 

iCi  such  other  individuals  as  the  National 
Writing  Project  deems  necessary 

(3»  The  National  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  — 

(A I  advise  the  National  Writing  Project  on 
national  Issues  related  to  student  writing 
and  the  teaching  of  writing; 

(Bi  review  the  activities  and  programs  of 
the  National  Writing  Project,  and 

(C)  support  the  continued  development  of 
the  National  Writing  Project. 

(g)  Evaluation. -The  National  Writing 
Project  may  reserve  up  to  SIOO.OOO  from  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  this  section  to  evalu- 
ate the  teacher  training  programs  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  results  of  such 
evaluation  shall  be  made  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

(h»  Research  and  Development  Activi- 
ties—d)  From  amounts  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary,  through  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement,  shall  make 
grants  to  individuals  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  conduct  research  activi- 
ties involving  the  teaching  of  writing. 

(2)(A)  In  awarding  grants  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
junior  researchers 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  award  not  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  funds  received  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (ii(2)  to  junior  researchers. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  National  Writing  Project  and  other  na- 
tional Information  dissemination  networks 
the  findings  of  the  research  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  paragraph  i  1 ). 

(il  AlITHORIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS— (1 1 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  grant  to  the  National  Writing  Project. 
SIO.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994  and  1995  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section 

(2 1  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S500.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991.  1992. 
1993.  1994  and  1995  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (h) 
(j)  Definition.  -As  used  in  this  Act^ 
d)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' has  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "junior  researcher"  means  a 
researcher  at  the  assistant  professor  rank  or 
the  equivalent  who  has  not  previously  re- 
ceived a  Federal  research  grant,  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.* 


By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.  265.  A  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  mur- 
ders, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

protection  against  TERRORISM  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  Introduce  a  measure 
which  responds  to  the  increased  threat 


of  terrorism  ai^ainst  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize the  death  penalty  for  lerrortst  mur- 
ders— committed  either  here  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad  The  measure 
also  enhances  penalties  for  tfrronsm 
in  cases  where  death  does  not  result  In 
addition,  this  bill  would  enhanee  the 
Government's  ability  to  remove  known 
terrorist  aliens  from  the  United  States 

Saddam  Hussein,  in  the  first  days  fol- 
lowing Desert  Storm,  called  for  the 
international  network  of  terrorists  to 
strike  out  against  the  United  States 
and  its  people.  Congress  must  respond 
to  this  threat.  Acts  of  international 
terrorism  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  must  not  be  permitted  to 
go  unpunished.  Terrorism  the  hei- 
nous, politically  motivated  acts  car- 
ried out  against  the  world's  innocentr— 
must  be  brought  to  an  end  We  must 
not  allow  these  vicious  murderers  to 
hide  behind  a  veil  of  political  struggle 
and  spill  innocent  American  blood 
without  facing  severe  punishment 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  amend 
title  18  to  authorize  a  sentence  of  death 
for  a  terrorist  murder  committed 
against  any  person  inside  the  United 
States  or  committed  against  US  na- 
tionals outside  the  United  States.  In 
order  for  the  death  penalty  to  be 
sought,  the  Attorney  General  would 
have  to  certify  that  the  murder  was  a 
terrorist  ax;t  intended  to  coerce,  in- 
timidate, or  retaliate  against  a  govern- 
ment or  a  civilian  population. 

Currently,  numerous  Federal  stat- 
utes provide  that  a  sentence  of  death 
may  be  impnised  if  a  person  is  found 
guilty.  However,  the  reality  is  that  the 
death  penalty  may  not  be  imposed  for 
these  offenses  because  constitutional 
procedures  for  imposing  such  a  sen- 
tence have  not  existed.  On  the  first  day 
of  this  Congress.  I  introduced  a  meas- 
ure which  would  establish  the  nec- 
essary constitutional  procedures  for 
the  implementation  of  a  comprehen 
sive  Federal  death  penalty.  Alihough  I 
strongly  believe  that  Congress  should 
pass  a  comprehensive  death  penalty 
measure,  the  unique  situation  which 
confronts  this  Nation  dictates  that  we 
move  swiftly  to  pass  a  terrorism  death 
penalty  bill.  Congress  should  ensure 
that  those  who  respond  to  Saddam's 
calls  for  terrorism  pay  the  ultimate 
price. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  also  en- 
hances the  penalties  for  other  terrorist 
acts.  For  example,  the  maximum  pen- 
alty for  those  who  engage  in  an  at- 
tempted act  of  terrorism  is  increased 
from  20  to  35  years  imprisonment.  In 
addition,  if  an  individual  engages  in 
physical  violence  with  the  intent  to 
cause  serious  bodily  injury  and  such  In- 
jury does  result,  then  that  individual 
will  face  up  to  10  years  iniprif^onment 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  there  are 
numerous  known  operatives  for  inter- 
national   terrorist    organizjitions    cur- 
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rently  residing  in  the  United  Stales. 
Congress  must  respond  to  this  threat 
by  ensuring  that  these  individuals  pay 
the  ultimate  price  if  they  choose  to 
act.  F'urlhermore,  Congress  should  a.s- 
sist  the  administration  in  its  efforts  to 
remove  these  aliens  from  our  soil.  I 
have  included  in  this  bill  a  measure 
which  the  FBI  has  requested  that  will 
amend  current  law  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  known  terrorists  from  the 
l.'nucd  States.  Under  current  law.  the 
Federal  Government  finds  it  difficult 
to  remove  these  terrorists  from  our 
country  due  to  cumbersome  deporta- 
tion procedures.  Meanwhile,  these  dan- 
gerous individuals  are  permitted  to 
roam  our  streets  and  plan  their  vicious 
cowardly  acts.  This  bill  also  includes  a 
provision  requested  by  the  FBI  which 
amends  current  law  to  enhance  its  abil- 
ity to  identify  the  subscriber  to  a 
phone  company  or  other  communica- 
tions facility  if  he  or  she  has  been  in 
contact  with  a  foreign  power  or  agent 
of  a  foreign  power.  In  other  words,  it 
will  facilitate  the  FBI's  ability  to  learn 
the  identity  of  individuals  who  have 
been  in  telephone  contact  with  known 
terrorists. 

Mr  {'resident,  the  FBI  has  responded 
well  to  the  threat  of  terrorism,  both 
domestically  and  abroad.  Congress 
must  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  FBI 
to  deter  terrorist  activity.  This  bill 
would  give  those  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting America  from  terrorism  the 
tools  they  need  to  remove  known  ter- 
rorists— those  who  have  previously 
committed  vicious  acts  in  other  coun- 
tries-   from  our  soil. 

In  summary,  terrorism  has  plagued 
the  world  for  many  years.  Increasingly, 
the  United  States  has  been  the  focus  of 
such  acts.  For  example,  no  one  can  for- 
get the  241  United  States  military  serv- 
icemen killed  in  Beirut  by  a  suicide 
truck  bomber  in  October  1983  or  the  in- 
nocent Americans  killed  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1988  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103 
over  Scotland.  Just  last  week,  a  terror- 
ist accidentally  detonated  a  bomb,  kill- 
ing himself,  on  his  way  to  plant  it  in  a 
U.S.  Government  building  m  .Manila. 
All  of  these  incidents,  combined  with 
the  butcher  of  Baghdad's  call  to  terror- 
ism, clearly  illustrate  the  fact  that 
there  is.  indeed,  an  increased  threat  of 
terrorism  against  our  people. 

Mr,  President,  this  bill  will  send  a 
strong  signal  to  those  international 
terrorist  groups  that  choose  to  make 
victims  of  innocent  Americans.  That 
message  is,  "If  you  choose  to  prey  upon 
innocent  Americans,  you  will  pay  the 
supreme  price — your  life."  We  simply 
cannot  hesitate  any  longer  to  ensure 
that  terrorist  acts  will  be  dealt  with 
harshly. 

In  closing.  Saddam  Hussein  has  made 
It  clear  that  he  is  unmoved  by  human 
decency  and  encourages  acts  of  terror- 
ism. His  amoral  acts  of  gassing  his  own 
people,  dropping  Scud  missiles  on  Is- 
raeli civilians,  and  threatening  to  use 


American  POW's  as  human  shields  il- 
lustrate his  barbarism.  Congress  must 
act  to  deter  and  punish  those  who  com- 
mit terrorism  and  take  the  lives  of  in- 
nocent .\mericans.  Those  who  are 
known  terrorists  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lurk  among  us.  Instead,  they 
must  be  removed  from  our  soil.  In  addi- 
tion, those  who  would  commit  vicious, 
brutal  acts  must  pay  the  ultimate 
price.  We  must  treat  terroristic  for 
what  they  are.  murderers,  who  should 
face  the  death  penalty  for  their  hei- 
nous crimes. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S   265 

fie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled . 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Protection 
.Apainst  Terrorism  Act  of  1991' 
TITLE  I -"TERRORISM  DEATH  FEN.a,I.TY 

ACT  OF  199: 
SEC.  101.  DEATH  PENALTV  FOR  TERRORIST  ACTS. 

(ai  Offense.— Subsection?  233:  >&■  through 
(C)  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Homicide— Whoever  kills  a  person 
while  such  person  is  inside  the  tJnited 
States,  or  kills  a  national  of  the  United 
States,  while  such  national  is  outside  the 
United  States,  shall  — 

"d)(A>  if  the  killing  is  a  first  degree  mur- 
der as  defined  in  section  llllia)  of  this  title, 
be  punished  by  death  or  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  be  fined 
under  this  title,  or  both;  and 

•■(B)  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  degree  murder  as  defined  in  section 
1111(a)  of  this  title,  be  fined  under  this  title 
or  imprisoned  for  any  terms  of  years  or  for 
life,  or  both  so  fined  and  so  imprisoned; 

"(2)  if  the  killing  is  a  voluntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  m  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  thirty  years,  or  both;  and 

"(3)  if  the  killing  is  an  involuntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  i;tle  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  ATTEMPT  OR  CONSriRACV  WrTH  RE- 
SPECT TO  Homicide.— Whoever  attempts  to 
kill,  or  engages  in  a  conspiracy  to  kill,  any 
human  being  inside  the  United  States  or  any 
national  of  the  United  States  while  such  na- 
tional is  outside  the  United  States  shall— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a 
killing  that  is  a  murder  as  defined  in  this 
chapter,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  im.pris- 
oned  not  more  than  thirty-five  years,  or 
both;  and 

"(2i  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy  by  two  or 
more  persons  to  commit  a  killing  that  is  a 
murder  as  defined  in  section  ini(ai  of  this 
title,  if  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do  any 
overt  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspir- 
acy, be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both  so 
fined  and  so  imprisoned. 

■(o  OTHER  CoNDUcrr  —Whoever  engages  in 
physical  violence— 

"(1)  with  intent  to  cause  serious  bodily  in- 
jury to  a  person  inside  the  United  States,  or 


a  national  of  the  United  States  while  such 
national  is  outside  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  with  the  result  that  serious  bodily  in- 
jury is  caused  to  a  person  inside  the  United 
States,  or  to  a  national  of  the  United  States 
while  such  national  is  outside  the  Un;ted 
Stales:  "Shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 

(b)  Death  Penalty —Section  2331  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■if)  Death  Penalty  Procedures  — 

"(1 )  Sentence  of  death.— a  defendant  who 
has  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  described 
m  subsection  (aid)(A>.  if  the  defendant,  as 
determined  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at  a 
hearing  under  paragraph  3— 

"(A)  intentionaiiy  killed  the  victim: 

"(B)  intentionally  inflicted  serious  bodily 
injury  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  vic- 
tim; 

"(C)  intentionally  participated  in  an  act. 
contemplating  that  the  life  of  a  person  would 
be  taken  or  intending  that  lethal  force  would 
be  used  in  connection  with  a  person,  other 
than  one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense, 
and  the  victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
act;  or 

"(D)  intentionally  and  specifically  engaged 
in  an  act.  knowing  that  the  act  created  a 
grave  risk  of  death  to  a  person,  other  than 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  offense,  such 
that  participation  in  the  act  constituted  a 
reckless  disregard  for  human  life  and  the 
victim  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  act. 
shall  be  sentenced  to  death  if.  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
in  the  course  of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  it  is  determined  that  imposi- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified:  pro- 
vided that  no  person  may  be  sentenced  to 
death  who  was  less  than  16  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  offense 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining WHETHER  a  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  IS  JUS- 
TIFIED.— 

"(A)  Mitigating  factors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  the 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  each  of  the  following  mitigating 
factors  and  determine  which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  the  defendant's  mental  capacity  was 
significantly  impaired,  although  the  impair- 
ment was  not  such  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
to  prosecution; 

"(ii)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  prosecution; 
and 

"(ill)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice 
whose  participation  in  the  offense  was  rel- 
atively minor. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  mitigating 
factor  exists 

■■(B;  Aggravating  factors— In  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified, 
the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court. 
shall  consider  each  of  the  following  aggra- 
vating factors  and  determine  which,  if  any. 
exist: 

"(i)  the  death,  or  injury  resulting  in  death. 
occurred  during  the  commission  or  at- 
tempted commission  of.  or  during  the  imme- 
diate flight  from  the  commission  of.  an  of- 
fense under  section  751  (prisoners  in  custody 
of  institution  or  officer  i,  section  794  (gather- 
ing or  delivering  defense  mform.ation  to  aid 
foreign  government i.  section  844idi  (trans- 
portation of  explosives  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  certain  purposes),  section  844(f) 
(destruction  of  Government  property  in 
interstate  commerce  by  explosives),  section 
1118  (prisoner  serving  life  termi,  section  1201 
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(kidnaping),  or  Motion  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  or  section  908  (1)  or  (11)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U  S.C. 
M72  (1)  or(n))  (aircraft  piracy); 

"(11)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  Federal  or  Slate  offense 
resulting  In  the  death  of  a  person,  for  which 
a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  or  a  sen- 
tence of  death  was  authorized  by  statute; 

■•(ill)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  Infliction 
of.  or  attempted  Infliction  of.  serious  bodily 
Injury  or  death  upon  another  person; 

"(Iv)  the  defendant,  in  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  or  In  escaping  apprehension  for 
the  violation  of  the  offense,  knowingly  cre- 
ated a  grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more 
persons  in  addition  to  the  victim  of  the  of- 
fense; 

••(v)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
In  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved 
manner; 

"(vl)  the  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value; 

"(vli)  the  defendant  committed  the  offense 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of  pecu- 
niary value; 

••(vlll)  the  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fense after  planning  and  premeditation  to 
cause  the  death  of  a  person  or  commit  an  act 
of  terrorism; 

"(Ix)  the  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal  of- 
fenses punishable  by  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
of  more  than  one  year,  committed  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  involving  the  distribution 
of  a  controlled  substance; 

"(X)  the  victim  was  particuarly  vulnerable 
due  to  old  age.  youth,  or  infirmity;  the  de- 
fendant committed  the  offense  againsu- 

•■(I)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Vice-President-elect,  the  Vice-Presldent-des- 
Ignate.  or.  if  there  Is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  or 
any  person  who  Is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

"(II)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government. 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(III  I  a  foreign  official  listed  In  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title,  if  he  Is  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  official  business;  or 

■■(IV)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  Is  a 
judge,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  United  States  penal  or  correc- 
tional Institution— 

■■(aa)  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties; 

"(bb)  because  of  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties;  or 

"(CO  because  of  his  status  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph  a  'law  en- 
forcement officer"  Is  a  public  servant  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  a  Government  agency  or 
Congress  to  conduct  or  engage  In  the  preven- 
tion. Investigation,  or  prosecution  of  an  of- 
fense. 

The  Jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists 

"(3)  SPEXriAl,  HEARING  TO  DETERMINE  WHETH- 
ER A  SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  IS  .lUSTIFIED- 

"(A)  Notice  by  the  government— If  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  believes  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  offense  are  such  that  a 


sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  this 
chapter,  he  shall  at  a  reasonable  time  before 
the  trial,  or  before  acceptance  by  the  court 
of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereafter 
as  the  court  may  permit  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause,  sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and 
serve  on  the  defendant  a  notice— 

"(l)  staling  thai  the  government  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that,  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  this 
chapter  and  that  the  government  will  seek 
the  sentence  of  death;  and 

"(11)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  government  if  the  defend- 
ant Is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as  justify- 
ing a  sentence  of  death. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

•(B)  Hearing  before  a  court  or  .jury.— If 
the  attorney  for  the  government  has  filed  a 
notice  as  required  under  subsection  (a)  and 
the  defendant  If  found  guilty  of  or  pleads 
guilty  to  an  offense  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  be- 
fore whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or 
another  Judge  if  that  judge  is  unavailable, 
shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing 
to  determine  the  punishment  to  be  imposed. 
The  hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

••(1)  before  the  Jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt; 

"(11)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(1)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 
■•(111)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 
••(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary;  or 

'•(ill)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  jury  Impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)(b)(2)  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  un- 
less, at  any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  court,  that  It  shall  consist  of  a 
lesser  number. 

•(C)  Proof  of  MmoA-nNO  and  aggravat- 
ing FACTORS— Notwithstanding  rule  32(c)  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
when  a  defendant  Is  found  guilty  or  pleads 
guilty  to  an  offense  under  paragraph  (1).  no 
presentence  report  shall  be  prepared  At  the 
sentencing  hearing,  information  may  be  pre- 
sented as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the  sen- 
t.ence.  Including  any  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factor  permitted  or  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  paragraph  (2). 

Information  presented  may  include  the 
trial  transcript  and  exhibits  if  the  hearing  is 
held  before  a  Jury  or  judge  not  present  dur- 
ing the  trial.  Any  other  Information  relevant 
to  a  mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  may  be 
presented  by  either  the  attorney  for  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  defendant,  regardless  of  his 
admissibility  under  the  rules  governing  ad- 
mission of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  except 
that  Information  may  be  excluded  if  Its  pro- 
bative value  is  substantially  outweighed  by 
the  danger  of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  con- 
fusing the  Issues,  or  misleading  the  jury  The 
government  and  the  defendant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  rebut  any  information  received  at 
the  hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  present  argument  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Information  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  fac- 
tor, and  as  to  the  appropriateness  in  the  case 


of  Imposing  a  sentence  nt  dfath  The  govern- 
ment shall  open  the  argument  The  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitte<l  id  repl.v  The  govern- 
ment shall  then  be  perrr.ll  t^-il  Ui  reply  In  re- 
buttal The  burden  of  fsuibli.';hing  the  exist- 
ence of  any  aggntvHting  factor  is  on  the  gov- 
ernment, and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  ex 
Istence  of  such  a  factor  is  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  The  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  Is 
on  the  defendant,  and  Is  not  satisfied  unless 
the  existence  of  such  a  factor  is  established 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  information. 

■•(Di  Return  of  special  findings —The 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  Information  received  during 
the  hearing  It  shall  return  a  special  finding 
as  to  each  mitigating  and  aggravating  fac- 
tor, concerning  which  information  Is  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing,  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  paragraph  (2i  The  jury  must  find 
the  existence  of  an  aggravating  factor  by  a 
unanimous  vote  although  11  Is  unnecessary 
that  there  be  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  spe- 
cific aggravating  factor  If  a  majority  of  the 
jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a  specific 
factor  A  finding  with  respect  to  a  mitigat- 
ing factor  may  be  made  b.v  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  and  any  member  of  the  jury 
who  finds  the  existence  of  a  mitigating  fac- 
tor may  consider  such  a  factor  established 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  jurors  who  consider  that  the  fac- 
tor has  been  established. 

•(E)  Return  of  a  finding  concerning  a 
sentence  of  death— If  an  aggravating  fac- 
tor required  to  be  considered  under  subpara 
graph  (2)(c)  Is  found  to  exist,  the  jury,  or  if 
there  Is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  all  the  aggravating  factors 
found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh  all  the 
mitigating  factors  found  to  exist  to  justify  a 
sentence  of  death,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a 
mitigating  'actor,  whether  the  aggravating 
factors  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Based  upon  this  consider- 
ation, the  jury  by  unanimous  vole,  or  If 
there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court  shall  return  a 
finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of  death  Is 
justified 

■■(F)       SPECIAL       precaution       TO      ASSURE 

AGAINST  DISCRIMINATION— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  subparagraph  lE).  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  Is  Justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  national  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  The  jury,  upon 
return  of  a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E). 
shall  also  return  to  the  court  a  certificate, 
signed  by  each  juror,  that  consideration  of 
the  race,  color,  national  origin,  creed,  or  sex 
of  the  defendant  was  not  Involved  In  reach- 
ing the  Juror^s  individual  decision. 

••(4\  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death  - 
Upon  a  finding  under  subparagraph  (3»(Ei 
that  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  the 
court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  death 
Upon  a  finding  under  subparagraph  (3)(E) 
that  a  sentence  of  death  is  not  justified,  or 
under  subparagraph  (3)(Ei  that  no  aggravat- 
ing factor  required  to  be  found  exists,  the 
court  shall  Impose  any  sentence  other  than 
death  that  is  authorized  by  law.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  if  the 
maximum  term  of  Imprisonment  for  the  of- 
fense Is  life  imprisonment,  the  court  may 
Impose  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  with- 
out parole. 
■■(5)  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death.— 
••|A)  APPEAL— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
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peal  must  be  filed  within  the  time  specified 
for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal  An  appeal 
under  this  section  may  be  consolidated  with 
an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  conviction  and 
shall  have  priority  over  all  other  cases 

•iB)  Review  —The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  cAse, 
Including— 

■•(li  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

■•(ill  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

■'(ill  I  the  procedures  employed  In  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  and 

■•(Ivi  the  special  findings  returned  under 
subparagraph  i3i(D). 

•iCl  DECISIdN  AND  DISPOSITION.— 

■Ill  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

■■ili  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  Imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

■■(III  the  Information  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating 
factor  required  to  be  considered  under  para- 
graph i2i; 
It  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

■  111 )  in  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  demand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  paragraph  i3) 

■•(ill)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion 

■•(6)  Lmplementation  of  a  sente.nce  of 
DEATH  A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
death  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction and  for  review  of  the  sentence  When 
the  sentence  Is  to  be  implemented,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  release  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  death  to  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  marshal,  who  shall  supervise  imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  m  which 
the  sentence  is  Imposed  If  the  law  of  such 
State  does  not  provide  for  implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  be  Implemented 
in  the  latter  State  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  such  law  A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be 
carried  out  upon  a  woman  while  she  is  preg- 
nant. 

••(7)  Use  of  state  facilities.- 

'•(A)  In  general  a  United  Stat,es  mar- 
shal charged  with  supervising  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  sent.ence  of  death  may  use  appro- 
priate State  or  local  facilities  for  the  pur- 
p<jse,  may  use  the  services  of  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  official  or  of  a  person  such  an 
official  employs  for  the  purpose,  and  shall 
pay  the  costs  thereof  in  an  amount  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General 

■■(Bi  Excuse  of  an  employee  on  moral  or 
RELIGIOUS  GROUNDS.  No  employee  of  any 
State  department  of  corrections  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  and  no  employee  pro- 
viding services  to  that  department  or  bureau 
under  contract  shall  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  that  employment,  or  contractual  ob- 
ligation to  be  in  attendance  at  or  to  partici- 
pate in  any  execution  carried  out  under  this 
section  if  such  participation  is  contrary  to 
the  moral  or  religious  convictions  of  the  em- 
ployee. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  participation  in  executions'  includes 
personal  preparation  of  the  condemned  indi- 
vidual and  the  apparatus  used  for  execution 
and  supervision  of  the  activities  of  other  per- 
sonnel in  carrying  out  such  activities, •'. 


TITLE  II-TERRORIST  ALIEN  REMOVAL 
Sec.    201.   This   Act    may   be   cited   as   the 
"Terrorist  Alien  Removal  Act  of  1991." 
Sec.  202.  The  Congress  finds  that^ 
lai  Terrorist  groups  have  been  able  to  cre- 
ate significant   infrastructures  and   cells   in 
the  United  States  among  persons  who  are  in 
the  United  States  either  temporarily,  as  stu- 
dents or  in  other  capacities,  or  as  permanent 
resident  aliens. 

(b)  International  terrorist  groups  that 
sponsor  these  infrastructures  were  respon- 
sible for- 

(li  conspiring  to  bomb  the  Turkish  Honor- 
ary Consulate  in  Philadelphia.  Penns.vlvania 
in  1982; 

(2)  hijacking  TWA  flight  847  during  which  a 
United  States  Navv  diver  was  murdered  m 
1985; 

i3i  hijacking  Egypt  Air  Flight  648  during 
which  three  Americans  were  killed  in  1986. 

i4i  murdering  an  American  citizen  aboard 
the  Achille  Lauro  cruise  liner  in  1985: 

(5)  hijacking  Pan  Am  Flight  73  in  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  in  which  44  .Americans  were  held 
hostage  and  two  were  killed  in  1986: 

(6)  conspiring  to  bomb  an  Air  India  aircraft 
in  New  York  in  1986: 

(7)  attempting  to  bomb  the  Air  Canada 
cargo  facility  at  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national airport  m  1986;  and 

(8)  numerous  bombings  and  murders  ;n 
Northern  Ireland  over  the  past  decade 

(c)  Certain  governments  and  organizations 
have  directed  their  assets  m  the  United 
States  to  take  measures  in  preparation  for 
the  commission  of  terrorist  acts  in  this 
country. 

id)  Present  immigration  laws  have  not 
been  used  to  any  significant  degree  by  law 
enft  rcement  officials  to  deport  alien  terror- 
ists because  compliance  with  these  laws  with 
respect  to  such  aliens  would  compromise 
classified  intelligence  sources  and  informa- 
tion Moreover,  appellate  procedures  rou- 
tinely afforded  aliens  following  a  deporta- 
tion hearing  frequently  extend  over  several 
yeaiTi  resulting  in  an  inability  to  remove  ex- 
peditiously aliens  engaging  in  terrorist  ac- 
tivity. 

le)  present  immigration  laws  are  inad- 
equate to  protect  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  from  terrorist  attacks  by 
certain  aliens.  TTierefore,  new  procedures  are 
needed  to  remove  alien  terrorists  from  the 
United  States  and  thus  reduce  the  threat 
that  such  aliens  pose  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  other  vita!  interests  of  the  United 
States, 

SFX-  203  lai  Subsection  241(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  i8  U.S.C.  125Iiai) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  21  as  follows: 

■■(21)  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  entry  is 
engaging  in  or  has  engaged  in  terrorist  activ- 
ity.". 

(b)  Subsection  101(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a) i  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"i43i  The  term  •terrorist  activity'  means 
any  activity  which  is  unlawful  under  the  law 
of  the  place  where  it  is  committed,  or  which, 
if  committed  in  the  United  States  would 
have  been  unlawful  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  and  which 
involves — 

•(A)  the  hijacking  of  an  aircraft,  vessel,  or 
vehicle; 

"(B)  the  sabotage  of  an  aircraft,  vessel,  or 
vehicle; 

■'(C)  the  seizing  or  detaining  and  threaten- 
ing to  kill,  injure,  or  continue  to  detain  an- 
other person  in  order  to  compel  a  third  per- 


son or  governmental  organization  to  do  or 
abstain  from  doing  any  act  as  an  explicit  or 
implicit  condition  for  the  release  of  the  per- 
son detained  or  seized 

'■(D'  a  violent  attack  upon  the  person  or 
liberty  of  an  •internationally  protected  per- 
son' as  defined  in  18  US  C   in6<bii4' 

•lE)  the  use  of  any  explosive,  biological 
agent,  chemical  agent,  nuclear  weapon  or  de- 
vice, or  firearm  with  intent  to  endanger,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  safety  of  people  or 
cause  substantial  damage  to  property; 

■'i  F  I  an  assassination,  or 

•iGi  any  threat,  attempt,  or  conspiracy  to 
do  any  of  the  foregoing 

144)  The  term  engage  m  a  terrorist  activ- 
ity' means  to  commit  an  act  of  terrorist  ac- 
tivity or  to  do  an  act  which  the  actor  knows, 
or  reasonably  should  know,  affords  m.aterial 
support  to  any  individual  or  enterprise  in 
conducting  terrorist  activity  at  any  time  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

■■(Ai  the  preparation  and  planning  of  ter- 
rorist activity, 

••(Bi  the  gathering  of  intelligence  on  poten- 
tial targets  for  terrorist  activity; 

■■iCi  the  providing  of  any  type  of  material 
support  including  but  not  limited  to  a  safe 
house,  transportation,  funds,  false  identifica- 
tion, weapon,  or  explosive  t«  any  individual 
who  the  actor  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe 
has  committed  or  plans  to  commit  an  act  of 
terrorist  activity; 

••(D)  the  soliciting  of  funds  or  other  things 
of  value  for  terrorist  activity  or  for  any  or- 
ganization which  engages  in  or  which  has  en- 
gaged in  terrorist  activity:  or 

•'I El  the  solicitation  of  any  individual  for 
membership  in  a  terrorist  enterprise: 

The  term  does  not  include  lawful  speeches, 
writings,  or  attendance  and  participation  in 
peaceful  public  assemblies.  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  evidence  of  any  speech,  writing,  or 
participation  in  any  public  assembly  m.ay  be 
used  to  show  the  actor's  awareness  of  the  un- 
lawful mjethods  of  an  individual  or  enterprise 
conducting  terrorist  activTty 

•■(45)  The  term  •individual'  means  a  human 
being. 

■  1 46)  The  tenn  'enterprise  means  an  orga- 
nization or  government 

Sec  204  The  !m.m,igTation  and  Nationality 
Act  IS  am.ended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  Title  V  as  follows 

TITLE  V-REMOVAL  OF  ALLEN 
TERRORISTS 

••Sec. 

■■501  (adds  8  U.S.C.  51601).  Applicability 
■502  ladds  8  U  SC    §1602)    Special  Removal 

Hearing 
■•503    ladds   8    USC     §1603)     Designation    of 

Judges 
•504  (adds  8  USC  §1604).  Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions. 
{501,  Applicability 

■la  The  provisions  of  this  title  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  whenever  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  information  that  an  alien  described  in 
paragraph  21  of  subsection  241(a)  of  this  Act 
i8  USC  1251(a)i2;  i:  is  subject  to  deportation 
because  of  that  paragraph, 

■•{b)  Whenever  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  files,  under  section  502.  an 
application  with  the  court  established  under 
section  503  for  authorization  to  seek  removal 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
alien's  rights  regarding  removal  and  expul- 
sion shall  be  governed  solely  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.  Except  as  they  are  specifi- 
cally referenced,  no  other  provisions  of  the 
immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be 
applicable.    An    alien    subject    to    removal 
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under  these  provisions  shall  have  no  rlKht  of 
discovery  of  Information  derived  from  elec- 
tronic surveillance  authorized  under  the  For- 
eign Intelllg-ence  Surveillance  Act  or  other- 
wise for  national  security  purposes,  nor  shall 
such  alien  have  the  right  to  seek  suppression 
of  evidence  derived  in  such  manner.  Further, 
the  government  is  authorized  to  use.  in  the 
removal  proceeding,  the  fruits  of  electronic 
surveillance  authorized  under  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  without  regard 
to  subsections  106<c>.  (e).  (0.  (g)  and  ih)  of 
that  Act. 

••(c)  This  title  is  enacted  in  response  to 
findings  of  Congress  that  aliens  described  in 
paragraph  21  of  subsection  241(a)  of  this  Act 
(8  U.S.C.  1251(a)(21l)  represent  a  unique 
threat  to  security  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  Intention  of  Congress  that  such  aliens  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  United  States 
following— 

■•(1)  a  judicial  determination  of  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  person  is  such  an 
alien:  and 

••(2)  a  Judicial  determination  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  that  an  alien  is 
removable  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  an  alien 
described  In  paragraph  21  of  subsection  241(ai 
(8  use.  1251(a)(21)r. 

and  that  such  aliens  not  be  given  a  deporta- 
tion hearing  and  are  ineligible  for  any  dis- 
cretionary relief  from  deportation  and  for  re- 
lief under  subsection  243(h)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 
{502.  Special  Removal  Hearing 

••(a)  Whenever  removal  of  an  alien  Is 
sought  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  a  written  application  upon  oath  or  af- 
firmation shall  be  submitted  in  camera  and 
ex  parte  to  the  court  established  under  sec- 
tion 503  for  an  order  authorizing  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Each  application  shall  require  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  or  the  Associate  At- 
torney General  based  upon  his  finding  that  it 
satisfies  the  criteria  and  requirements  of 
such  application  as  set  forth  in  this  title. 
Each  application  shall  include— 

•■(1)  the  identity  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice attorney  making  the  application. 

••(2)  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  the  Associ- 
ate Attorney  General  for  the  making  of  the 
application; 

•'(3)  the  identity  of  the  alien  for  whom  au- 
thorization for  the  special  removal  proce- 
dures Is  sought:  and 

••(4i  a  statement  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances relied  on  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  establish  that 

••(A I  an  alien  as  described  in  paragraph  21 
of  subsection  241(a)  of  this  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1251(aM21))  is  physically  present  in  the  Unit- 
ed states:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  such  alien,  adherence 
to  the  provisions  of  Title  II  of  this  Act  re- 
garding the  deportation  of  aliens  would  tend 
to  harm  th<"  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  adversely  affect  foreign  relations,  re- 
veal an  investigative  technique  important  to 
efficient  law  enforcement,  or  disclose  a  con- 
fidential source  of  information. 

"(b)  The  application  shall  be  filed  under 
seal  with  the  court  established  under  section 
503.  The  Attorney  General  may  take  into 
custody  any  alien  with  respect  to  whom  such 
an  application  has  been  filed  and.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  may  re- 
tain such  an  alien  in  custody  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  authorized  by  this  title 

•■(c)  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
court  established  under  section  503.  the  Judge 
shall  consider  the  application  and  may  con- 
sider other  Information  presented  under  oath 
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or  affirmation  at  an  in  camera  and  ex  parte 
hearing  on  the  application.  A  verbatim 
record  shall  be  maintained  of  such  a  hearing. 
The  application  and  any  other  evidence  shall 
be  considered  by  a  single  judge  of  the  court 
who  shall  enter  an  ex  parte  order  as  re- 
quested if  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
submitted  in  the  application  and  any  other 
Information  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  the  In  camera  and  ex  parte  hear- 
ing, there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that- 
'll) the  alien  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
plication has  been  correctly  identified  and  Is 
an  alien  as  described  in  paragraph  21  of  sub- 
section 24Ua)  of  this  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1251(a): 
and 

"(2)  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  Title  II 
of  this  Act  regarding  the  deportation  of  the 
identified  alien  would  tend  to  harm  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
versely affect  foreign  relations,  reveal  an  in- 
vestigative technique  important  to  efficient 
law  enforcement,  or  disclose  a  confidential 
source  of  information. 

•■(d)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  application 
for  the  order  is  denied,  the  judge  shall  pre- 
pare a  written  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
his  denial  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
may  seek  a  review  of  the  denial  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  by  notice 
of  appeal  which  must  be  filed  within  twenty 
days.  In  such  a  case  the  entire  record  of  the 
proceeding  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  under  seal  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals shall  hear  the  matter  ex  parte. 

•■(2)  If  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
seek  review,  the  alien  shall  be  released  from 
custody  unless  such  alien  may  be  arrested 
and  taken  into  custody  pursuant  to  Title  11 
of  this  Act  as  an  alien  subject  to  deporta- 
tion, in  which  case  such  alien  shall  be  treat- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  concerning  the  deportation  of  aliens. 

••(3)  If  the  application  for  the  order  is  de- 
nied because  the  Judge  has  not  found  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  alien  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  application  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  or  is  an  alien  as  described  in 
paragraph  21  of  subsection  241iai  of  this  Act 
(8  use.  1251(a)  I  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice seeks  review,  the  alien  shall  be  released 
from  custody  unless  such  alien  may  be  ar- 
rested and  taken  into  custody  pursuant  to 
Title  U  of  this  Act  as  an  alien  subject  to  de- 
portation, in  which  case  such  alien  shall  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  concerning  the  deportation  of  aliens 
simultaneously  with  the  application  of  this 
Title 

■(4 1  If  the  application  for  the  order  Is  de- 
nied because,  although  the  Judge  found  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  alien  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  application  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  and  is  an  alien  as  described 
In  paragraph  21  of  subsection  241(ai  of  this 
Act  (8  use  1251(ait.  the  judge  has  found 
that  there  is  not  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  Title  II 
of  this  Act  regarding  the  deportation  of  the 
identified  alien  would  tend  to  harm  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
veto.;lv  affect  foreign  relations,  reveal  an  in- 
vettigative  technique  important  to  efficient 
law  enforcement,  or  disclose  a  confidential 
source  of  Information,  the  judge  shall  release 
the  alien  from  custody  subject  to  the  least 
restrictive  condition  or  combination  of  con- 
ditions of  release  described  in  subsections 
3142(b)  and  (c)(l)(B)(ii-(xiv)  of  title  18  that 
will  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
alien  at  any  future  proceeding  pursuant  to 
this  title  and  will  not  endanger  the  safety  of 
any  other  person  or  the  community,  but  if 
the  judge  finds  no  such  condition  or  com- 


bination of  conditions  the  alien  shall  remain 
in  custody  until  the  completion  of  any  ap- 
peal authorized  by  this  title.  The  prnvlsions 
of  sections  3145-3148  of  title  18  pert^ininK  U> 
review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or  detention 
order,  penalties  for  failure  to  appear,  pen- 
alties for  an  offense  committed  while  on  re- 
lease, and  sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release 
condition  shall  apply  to  an  alien  to  whom 
the  previous  sentence  applies  and — 

■•(A)  for  purposes  of  section  3145  an  appeal 
shall  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Federal  Circuit:  and 

■•(B)  for  purposes  of  section  3146  the  alien 
shall  be  considered  released  in  connection 
with  a  charge  of  an  offense  punishable  by  life 
Imprisonment. 

■■(eid)  In  any  case  in  which  the  application 
for  the  order  authorizing  the  special  proce- 
dures of  this  title  is  approved,  the  Judge  who 
granted  the  order  shall  consider  separately 
each  item  of  evidence  the  Department  of 
Justice  proposes  to  introduce  in  camera  and 
ex  parte  at  the  special  removal  hearing.  The 
Judge  shall  authorize  the  introduction  in 
camera  and  ex  parte  of  any  item  of  evidence 
for  which  the  Judge  determines  that  the  in- 
troduction other  than  in  camera  and  ex 
parte  would  tend  to  harm  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  adversely  affect 
foreign  relations,  reveal  an  investigative 
technique  important  to  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment, or  disclose  a  confidential  source  of  in- 
formation. With  respect  to  any  evidence 
which  the  Judge  authorizes  to  be  introduced 
in  camera  and  ex  parte,  the  Judge  shall  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  shall  sign,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  shall  cause  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  alien,  either— 

••(A)  a  written  summary  which  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  inform  the  alien  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  that  he  is  an  alien  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  21  of  subsection  241(a)  of 
this  Act  (8  use.  1251(a)(21))  and  to  permit 
the  alien  to  marshal  the  facts  and  prepare  a 
defense,  but  which  shall  not  tend  to  harm 
the  national  security,  adversely  affect  for- 
eign relations,  reveal  an  investigative  tech- 
nique important  to  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment, or  disclose  a  confidential  source,  or 

••(B)  if  necessary  to  prevent  serious  harm 
to  the  national  security  or  death  or  serious 
bodily  Injury  to  any  person,  a  statement  in- 
forming the  alien  that  no  such  summary  is 
possible. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Justice  may  take 
an  interlocutory  appeal  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  of 
any  determination  by  the  Judge  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1  )— 

••(A)  concerning  whether  an  Item  of  evi- 
dence may  be  introduced  in  camera  and  ex 
parte; 

■•(B)  concerning  the  contents  of  any  sum- 
mary of  evidence  to  be  Introduced  in  camera 
and  ex  parte  prepared  pursuant  to  subpara 
graph  (ei(l)(A):  or 

■■(C)  ruling  that  no  summary  of  evidence  to 
be  introduced  In  camera  and  ex  parte  is  pos- 
sible pursuant  to  subparagraph  (e)(1)(B). 
In  any  interlocutory  appeal  taken  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  the  entire  record,  includ- 
ing any  proposed  order  of  the  judge  or  sum- 
mary of  evidence,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  under  seal  which  shall  hear 
the  matter  ex  parte  The  Court  of  Appeals 
shall  consider  the  appeal  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

■■(0  In  any  case  in  which  the  application 
for  the  order  is  approved,  the  special  removal 
hearing  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if 
the  alien  to  whom  the  order  pertains  should 
be  removed  from  the  United  States  on  the 


grounds  that  he  is  an  alien  as  described  m 
paragraph  21  of  subsection  241(ai  of  this  .^ct 
i8  use  1251ia)(21 )).  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section lei.  the  alien  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  of  the  nature  of  the  charges 
against  him  The  alien  shall  be  given  notice, 
reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances,  of 
the  time  and  place  at  which  the  hearing  will 
t)e  held  The  hearing  shall  be  held  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible 

■•(gi  The  special  removal  hearing  shall  be 
held  before  the  same  judge  who  granted  the 
order  pursuant  to  subsection  le)  unless  that 
judge  IS  deemed  unavailable  due  to  illness  or 
disability  by  the  chief  judge  of  the  court  es- 
tablishe(i  pursuant  to  section  503.  or  has 
died.  A  decision  by  the  chief  judge  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  either  the  alien  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice 

h'  The  hearing  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  alien  shall  have  a  right  to  be  present 
at  such  hearing  and  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  Any  alien  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain counsel  shall  be  entitled  to  have  counsel 
assigned  to  represent  him.  Such  counsel 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  judge  pursuant  to 
the  plan  for  furnishing  representation  for 
any  person  financially  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation  for  the  district  in 
which  the  hearing  is  conducted  as  provided 
for  in  section  3(X)6A  of  title  18.  all  provisions 
of  that  section  shall  apply,  and  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  maximum  amount  of 
compensation,  the  matter  shall  be  treated  as 
if  a  felony  was  charged.  The  alien  may  be 
called  as  a  witness  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  The  alien  shall  have  a  right  to  intro- 
duce evidence  on  his  own  behalf  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (j).  the  alien  shall 
have  a  reasonable  oppfjrtunity  to  examine 
the  evidence  against  him  and  to  cross-exam- 
ine any  witnesses  A  verbatim  record  of  the 
proceedings  and  of  all  testimony  and  evi- 
dence offered  or  produced  at  such  a  hearing 
shall  be  kept  The  decision  of  the  judge  shall 
be  based  only  on  the  evidence  introduced  at 
the  hearing,  including  evidence  introduced 
under  subsection  iji. 

■ill  At  any  time  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  either  the  alien  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  request  the  judge  to 
issue  a  subpoena  for  the  presence  of  a  named 
witness  (Which  subpoena  may  also  command 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  produce 
tKioks,  papers,  documents,  or  other  objects 
designat.ed  therein)  upon  a  satisfactory 
showing  that  the  presence  of  the  witness  is 
necessary  for  the  determination  of  any  mate- 
rial matter  Such  a  request  may  be  made  ex 
parte  except  that  the  judge  shall  inform  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  any  request  for  a 
subpoena  by  the  alien  for  a  witness  or  mate- 
rial if  compliance  with  such  a  subpoena 
would  reveal  evidence  or  the  source  of  evi- 
dence which  has  been  introduced,  or  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  received  per- 
mission to  Introduce,  in  camera  and  ex  parte 
pursuant  to  subsection  iji,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shall  tie  given  a  reasonable 
(■pportunity  to  oppose  the  issuance  of  such  a 
subpoena  If  an  application  for  a  subpoena  by 
the  alien  also  makes  a  showing  that  the 
alien  is  financially  unable  to  pay  for  the  at- 
tendance of  a  witness  so  requested,  the  court 
may  order  the  costs  incurred  by  the  process 
and  the  fees  of  the  witness  so  subpoenaed  to 
be  paid  for  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
enforcement  of  Title  11  of  this  Act.  A  sub- 
poena under  this  subsection  may  be  served 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  A  witness 
subpoenaed  under  this  subsection  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  fees  and  expenses  as  a  witness 
subpoenaed   in  connection  with  a  civil  pro- 


ceeding in  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  m  this  subsection  is  intended  to 
allow  an  alien  to  have  access  to  classified  in- 
formation. 

■'(ji  Evidence  which  has  either  been  sum- 
marized pursuant  to  subsection  (eidnAi  or 
for  which  no  summ.ary  has  been  deemed  pos- 
sible pursuant  to  subsection  t  e )( 1 )( B )  shall  be 
introduced  leither  in  writing  or  through  tes- 
timony) in  camera  and  ex  parte  and  neither 
the  alien,  nor  the  public  shall  be  informed  of 
such  evidence  or  its  source  other  than 
through  reference  to  the  summary  provided 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)il)(A)  or  to  the  ex- 
planation that  no  summary  could  t)e  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  subsection  (e)(1)(B).  Not- 
withstanding the  previous  sentence,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may.  in  its  discretion, 
elect  to  introduce  such  evidence  m  open  ses- 
sion. 

•■(k)  Evidence  introduced  at  the  hearing, 
either  in  open  session  or  in  camera  and  ex 
parte  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  include  all  or  part  of  the  in- 
formation presented  under  subsections  (a) 
through  (ci  used  to  obtain  the  order  for  the 
hearing  under  this  section. 

'■(1)  Following  the  receipt  of  evidence,  the 
attorney  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
for  the  alien  shall  be  given  fair  opportunity 
to  present  argument  as  Uy  whether  the  evi- 
dence Is  sufficient  to  justify  the  removal  of 
the  alien  The  attorney  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  shall  open  the  argument.  The  at- 
torney for  the  alien  shall  be  permitted  to 
reply  The  attorney  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  then  be  permitted  to  reply  In 
rebuttal-  The  judge  may  allow  any  part  of 
the  -irgument  that  refers  to  evidence  re- 
ceived m  camera  and  ex  parte  to  be  heard  m 
camera  and  ex  parte. 

■■(m)  The  Department  of  Justice  has  the 
burden  of  showing  by  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  alien  is  subject  to  removal 
because  he  is  an  alien  as  described  in  para- 
graph 21  of  subsection  241ia'  of  this  Act  ;8 
U  S,C.  1251ia)(21)).  If  the  judge  finds  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  met  this  burden. 
the  judge  shall  order  the  alien  removed 

•■(n)(l)  At  the  time  of  rendering  a  decision 
as  to  whether  the  alien  shall  be  removed,  the 
judge  shall  prepare  a  written  order  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  facts  found  and  conclu- 
sions of  law  Any  portion  of  the  order  that 
would  reveal  the  substance  or  source  of  evi- 
dence received  in  camera  and  ex  parte  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (j)  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  alien  or  the  public. 

■■(2)  The  decision  of  the  judge  may  be  ap- 
pealed by  either  the  alien  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit  by  notice  of  appeal  which 
must  be  filed  within  twenty  days,  during 
which  time  such  order  shall  not  be  executed. 
In  any  case  appealed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  entire  record  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Court  of  .Appeals  and  information 
received  pursuant  to  subsection  (ji.  and  any 
portion  of  the  judge^s  order  that  would  re- 
veal such  information  or  its  source,  shall  he 
transmitted  under  seal.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
shall  consider  the  case  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

■■(3)  In  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
pursuant  to  either  subsections  id)  or  le)  or 
this  subsection,  the  Court  of  Appeals  shall 
review  questions  of  law  de  novo  but  a  prior 
finding  on  any  question  of  fact  shall  not  be 
set  aside  unless  such  finding  was  clearly  er- 
roneous. 

■■(01  If  the  Judge  decides,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (n),  that  the  alien  should  not  be  re- 
moved, the  alien  shall  be  released  from  cus- 
tody unless  such  alien  may  be  arrested  and 


taken  into  custody  pursuant  to  Title  11  of 
this  Act  as  an  alien  subject  to  deportation  in 
which  case,  for  purposes  of  detention,  such 
alien  may  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  concerning  the  depor- 
tation of  aliens, 

'■ip!  Following  a  decision  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  pursuant  to  either  subsection  id)  or 
subsection  mi.  either  the  alien  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  petition  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  In  any 
such  case,  any  information  transmitted  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  under  seal  shall,  if  such 
information  is  also  submitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  be  transmitted  under  seal. 
"{SOS.  Designation  of  Judges 

"lai  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
shall  publicly  designate  five  district  court 
judges  from  five  of  the  United  States  judicial 
circuits  who  shall  constitute  a  court  which 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  conduct  all  mat- 
ters and  proceedings  authorized  by  section 
502  One  of  the  judges  so  appointed  shall  be 
publicly  designated  as  the  presiding  judge  by 
the  Chief  Justice  The  presiding  judge  shall 
promulgate  rules  to  facilitate  the  function- 
ing of  the  court  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
assigning  the  consideration  of  cases  to  the 
various  judges 

■■(bi  Proceedings  under  section  502  shall  be 
conducted  as  expeditiously  as  possible  The 
Chief  Justice,  in  consultation  with  the  At- 
torney General  and  other  appropriate  federal 
officials,  shall,  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title,  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  appropnate  security  measures  for 
applications  for  ex  parte  orders  to  conduct 
the  special  removal  hearing  authorized  by 
section  502.  the  orders  themselves,  evidence 
received  in  camera  and  ex  parte,  and  other 
matters  as  necessary  to  protect  information 
concerning  matters  before  the  court  from 
harm.ing  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  adversely  affecting  foreign  relations, 
revealing  investigative  techniques,  or  dis- 
closing confidential  sources  of  information, 

■'lO  Each  judge  designated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  serve  for  a  term,  of  five  years  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  redesignation  except 
that  the  four  associate  judges  first  designed 
under  subsection  (ai  shall  be  designated  for 
terms  of  from  one  to  four  years  so  that  one 
term  expires  each  year 
"$504.  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

■■ia)(l)  Following  a  determination  pursuant 
to  this  title  that  an  alien  shall  be  removed, 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  any  judicial  re- 
view thereof,  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
tain the  alien  in  custody,  or  if  the  alien  was 
released  pursuant  to  subsection  502i0!  may 
return  the  alien  to  custody,  and  shall  cause 
the  alien  to  be  transported  tC'  any  country 
which  the  alien  shall  designate  provided  such 
designation  does  not.  m  the  .attorney  Gen- 
eral's judgment,  impair  any  treaty  (includ- 
ing a  treaty  pertaining  to  extradition)  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 

■•i2i  If  the  alien  refuses  to  choose  a  country 
to  which  he  wishes  to  be  transported,  or  if 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  re- 
moval of  the  alien  to  a  selected  country 
would  impair  a  treaty  obligation  or  ad- 
versely affect  foreign  policy,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  cause  the  alien  to  be  trans- 
ported to  any  country  willing  to  receive  such 
alien. 

"i3)  Before  an  alien  is  transported  out  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  or  pursuant  to  an  order  of  exclusion  be- 
cause such  alien  is  excludable  under  para- 
graph 34  of  subsection  212(ai  of  this  Act  (8 
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U.S  C.  1182(a)(34)).  he  or  she  shall  be  phoU>- 
^aphed  and  fingerprinted,  and  shall  b«  ad- 
vised of  the  provisions  of  subsection  276(b)  of 
this  Act  (8  use.  1326(b)). 

"(4)  If  no  country  Is  willing  to  receive  such 
an  alien,  the  Attorney  General  may.  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  re- 
tain the  alien  in  custody.  The  Attorney  gen- 
eral shall  make  periodic  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  with  other  countries  to  accept 
such  an  alien  and  shall  submit  a  written  re- 
port on  his  efforts  to  obtain  such  an  agree- 
ment to  the  alien  at  least  every  six  months 
Any  alien  In  custody  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  released  from  custody  solely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  deem  appropriate.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject  to  judi- 
cial review.  Including  application  for  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  except  for  a  claim  that  his 
rights  under  the  Constitution  are  being  vio- 
lated by  continued  detention.  Jurisdiction 
over  any  such  challenge  shall  He  exclusively 
In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit. 

••(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  (Seneral  may 
hold  In  abeyance  the  removal  of  an  alien  who 
has  been  ordered  removed  pursuant  to  this 
title  to  allow  the  trial  of  such  alien  on  any 
federal  or  State  criminal  charge  and  the 
service  of  any  sentence  of  confinement  re- 
sulting from  such  a  trial. 

•'(2)  Pending  the  commencement  of  any 
service  of  a  sentence  of  confinement,  by  an 
alien  described  in  paragraph  (1).  such  an 
alien  shall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
determines  that  temporary  release  of  the 
alien  to  the  custody  of  State  authorities  for 
confinement  in  a  State  facility  Is  appro- 
priate and  would  not  endanger  national  secu- 
rity or  public  safety 

■•(3)  Following  the  completion  of  a  sen- 
tence of  confinement  by  an  alien  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  following  the  completion  of 
State  criminal  proceedings  which  do  not  re- 
sult In  a  sentence  of  confinement  of  an  alien 
released  to  the  custody  of  State  authorities 
pursuant  to  paragrah  (2).  such  an  alien  shall 
be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  who  shall  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  concerning  re- 
moval of  the  alien. 

••(c)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  751  and 
752  of  title  18.  an  alien  In  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  considered  as  being  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  by  virtue  of  an 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  felony. 

"  d)(I)  An  alien  in  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
given  reasonable  opportunities  to  commu- 
nicate with  and  receive  visits  from  members 
of  his  or  her  family,  and  to  contact,  retain, 
and  communicate  with  an  attorney. 

'•(2)  An  alien  in  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  have 
the  right  to  contact  an  appropriate  diplo- 
matic or  consular  official  of  the  alien's  coun- 
try, or  an  official  of  any  country  providing 
representation  services  for  that  country  The 
Attorney  General  shall  notify  the  appro- 
priate embassy  of  the  alien's  detention    " 

Sec.  205.  Subsection  212(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S  C  1182(81)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  34  as  foilows 

•(34)  Aliens  with  respect  to  whom  the  con- 
sular officer  or  the  Attorney  General  knows 
or  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  are  en- 
gaging   In.    have   engaged    In.    or   probably 


would,  after  entry,  engage  in  terrorist  activ- 
ity.". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Subsection  235(c)  if  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225(c)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ••or  (29)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ••i29i.  or  (34)^'. 

(b)  Section  106(b)  (8  U.S.C.  §  II05a(b))  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  •'Jurisdiction  to  review  an  order 
entered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
235(c)  of  this  Act  concerning  an  alien  exclud- 
able under  paragraph  34  of  subsection  212(a) 
(8  use.  1182(a))  shall  rest  exclusively  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit." 

Sec.  207.  Section  276  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S.C.  1326)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  •■(a)  "  before  the  phrase  "Any 
alien  who"  at  the  beginning  thereof  and  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (bl  as  follows: 

••(b)  Any  alien  who  has  been  excluded  from 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
235(c)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  use  1225(c))  because  such  alien  was 
excludable  under  paragraph  34  of  subsection 
212(a)  of  said  Act  (8  U.S.C  n82(a)(34))  or  has 
been  removed  from  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Title  V  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  and  who  there- 
after, without  the  permission  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  enters  the  United  States  or  at- 
tempts to  do  so  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years  which  sentence  shall  not 
run  concurrently  with  any  other  sentence 
and  fined  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.^'. 

SEC.  208.  Subsection  106(a)  (8  U.S.C. 
1105a(a))  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  from  the  end  of  paragraph  8  ■, 
and"  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(2)  striking  paragraph  19). 

TITLE    III-COUNTERINTELLIGENCE    AC 
CESS      TO      TELEPHONE      TOLL      AND 
TRANSACTIONAL  RECORDS 
Section  301. -Section  2709  of  Title  18  of  the 

United  Sutes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Striking  out  Subsections  (b)  and  (c); 
and 

(2)  Inserting  the  following  new  subsections 
(b)  and  (c): 

"(b)  REQUIRED  CERTiFiCA-noN  — The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(or  an  individual  within  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  designated  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Director)  may: 

(1)  request  any  such  information  and 
records  if  the  Director  (or  the  Director's  des- 
ignee) certifies  in  writing  to  the  wire  or  elec- 
tronic communication  service  provider  to 
which  the  request  Is  made  that— 

(A)  the  Information  sought  Is  relevant  to 
an  authorized  foreign  counterintelligence  in- 
vestigation: and 

(B)  there  are  specific  and  articulable  facts 
giving  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  or 
entity  about  whom  Information  is  sought  or 
pertains  Is  a  foreign  power  or  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  as  defined  in  Section  101  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978 
(50  use  1801):  and 

(2)  request  subscriber  information  regard- 
ing a  person  or  entity  if  the  Director  cer- 
tifies in  writing  to  the  wire  or  electronic 
communications  service  provider  to  which 
the  request  is  made  that^- 

(A)  the  Information  sought  is  relevant  to 
an  authorized  foreign  counterintelligence  in- 
vestigation; and 

(B)  that  information  available  to  the  FBI 
indicates  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  com- 
munication facilities  registered  in  the  name 
of   the   person   or  entity    have   been    used. 


through  the  services  of  such  prov'..ler.  in 
communication  with  a  foreign  power  or  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1978  (50  use.  1801)   " 

••(c)  Penalty  for  Discix)8ure  — No  wire  or 
electronic  communication  service  provider. 
or  officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof,  shall 
disclose  to  any  person  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  sought  or  obtained 
access  to  information  under  this  section. 
Violators  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
penalty  under  Section  3571  of  this  Title.'" 


By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BRYAN): 

S.  267.  A  bill  to  prohibit  a  State  from 
imposing  an  income  tax  on  the  pension 
or  retirement  income  of  individuals 
who  are  not  residents  or  domiciliaries 
of  the  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

limitation  on  state  income  taxation  of 
pension  or  retirement  income 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  of 
taxation  without  representation  was 
supposedly  resolved  by  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Most  Americans  would  be 
shocked  to  discover  that  the  same  in- 
justice exists  today— more  than  200 
years  after  our  forefathers  successfully 
fought  for  Independence,  fairness,  and 
freedom. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  unfair  taxation 
has  another  name:  State  source  income 
tax.  Regardless  of  euphemism,  it  is  the 
same  injustice  our  ancestors  fought. 
And  today.  Senator  Bryan  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  that  prohibits 
what  should  be  a  moot  point  in  post- 
Revolutionary  America:  Taxation 
without  representation. 

In  the  late  18th  century,  American 
colonists  dumped  tea  into  Boston  Har- 
bor because  the  King  of  England  was 
unfairly  taxing  them.  Living  an  ocean 
away  from  England,  the  colonists  did 
not  benefit  from  British  roads,  bridges. 
or  services,  nor  were  they  invited  to 
participate  in  British  elections.  In 
short,  the  colonists  paid  for  goods  they 
did  not  receive. 

Today  it  is  not  a  distant  monarch, 
but  nearby  State  governments  that  ex- 
pect something  for  nothing.  Govern- 
ments that  cross  State  lines,  collect 
taxes,  and  retreat,  offering  their  non- 
resident taxpayers  nothing  in  return. 

The  men  and  women  they  tax  cannot 
use  the  social  services,  infrastructure, 
or  State  parks  that  they  pay  for.  They 
cannot  even  vote  in  the  States  they 
pay  to  run.  The  situation  is  particu- 
larly grievous  for  many  new  Silver 
State  residents  in  their  golden  years. 

Retirees  come  to  Nevada  because  our 
climate  is  pleasant  and  our  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  low.  These  men  and  women  had 
productive  working  lives  and  are  re- 
sponsible citizens.  They  planned  for  fi- 
nancial security,  but  are  being  robbed 
by  their  former  States  of  residence. 

The  legislation  I  offer  with  Senator 
Bryan  prohibits  taxing  the  pensions  of 
nonresidents.  Simply  put.  it  prohibits 
once  again  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. 
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This  injustice  is  not  unique  to  Ne- 
vada. Retirees  in  many  States  are 
being  robbed  by  source  tax  levied  by 
others  States.  Sometimes  retirees  wind 
up  paying  two  State  income  taxes  and 
Federal  income  tax.  This  is  grossly  un- 
fair and  must  be  stopped. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  Sen- 
ator Bryan  and  me  in  the  fight  against 
source  tax  and  once  and  for  all  end  tax- 
ation without  representation  in  .Amer- 
ica. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  267 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

limitation  on  state  taxa"non  of  pension  or 
retirement  income 

Section  1.  (a)  In  General.— Chapter  4  of 
title  4  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  en^l  thereof  the  following 
new  section 
"S114.  Limitation  on  SlmU-  income  taxation  of 

penNionN  or  rftirement  income 

■■(a  I  No  State  iriay  impose  an  income  tax 
[as  defined  in  section  110(0]  on  the  pension 
or  retirement  income  of  any  individual  who 
is  not  a  resident  or  domiciliary  of  such 
State. 

■•(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (ai.  the 
term  State'  includes  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  chapter  4  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"114.  Limitation  on  State  income  taxation  of 
pension  or  retirement  income." 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1991. 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  just  in- 
troduced by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  which  will  prohibit  the  collec- 
tion of  State  source  income  taxes  from 
r>ensioners. 

As  we  all  know,  many  individuals 
choose  to  retire  to  States  other  than 
that  where  they  spent  their  working 
life.  There  are  many  reasons  for  such 
moves,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that  re- 
tirees have  the  right  to  live  wherever 
they  choose. 

As  Senator  Reid  has  just  described, 
however,  many  American  retirees  are 
not  allowed  to  break  their  ties  to  their 
former  State.  While  these  individuals 
are  not  allowed  to  vote  in  their  former 
State  or  enjoy  any  of  the  services  their 
former  State  may  offer,  they  are  forced 
to  pay  State  income  taxes  on  their  re- 
tirement income  to  their  former  State. 

While  this  problem  is  especially 
acute  for  retirees  who  move  to  States 
like  Nevada,  which  collects  no  State 
income  tax.  the  injustice  of  this  "tax- 
ation without  representation"  should 
offend  and  outrage  us  all. 
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No  one  likes  to  pay  taxes,  but  most 
of  us  understand  the  benefit  we  receive 
from  the  taxes  we  pay.  What  benefit  do 
my  constituents  receive  from  the  taxes 
they  pay  to  California'' 

.\11  of  us  will  someday  be  dependent 
on  pension  income.  Why  should  our  in- 
vestment in  pensions  tie  us  forever  to 
any  particular  State?  Many  pensioners 
move  to  Nevada  with  no  regard,  or 
awareness,  of  the  tax  status  of  their 
pensions.  One  of  the  most  distressing 
stories  I  have  heard  regarding  these 
taxes  has  been  reported  in  a  Nevada 
newspaper.  Quotine  from  the  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal; 

Perhaps  the  saddest  case  is  that  of  72  year 
old  Gertrude  Eberly  of  Fallon  [Nevada].  Nine 
years  after  moving  to  Nevada,  she  suddenly 
was  hit  with  a  bill  for  $4,000  in  delinquent 
California  income  taxes.  Unable  to  pay  it  all 
out  of  her  J13.000  annual  income.  Eberly 
agreed  to  pay  $50  a  month  to  California.  If 
she  lives  long  enough,  she  might  be  able  to 
pay  off  the  debt. 

How  can  we  justify  such  misuse  of 
the  power  of  taxation?  These  pension- 
ers (io  not  vote  in  California,  and  thus 
have  no  vehicle  to  convey  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  tax.  Nevada's  elected  offi- 
cials have  no  power  over  California 
taxes.  The  only  solution  is  Federal  leg- 
islation to  ban  State  source  taxes; 
therefore,  the  need  for  our  legislation. 

Source  taxation  of  pension  income  is 
especially  troubling  since,  for  the  most 
part,  pensions  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  offending  State.  Pensioners  may 
transfer  all  their  other  assets  to  what- 
ever State  they  desire,  but  their  pen- 
sions are  held  hostage  by  the  State  in 
which  they  were  earned. 

Considering  the  longer  lives  we  all 
hope  to  enjoy,  this  fact  becomes  espe- 
cially shocking;  85-year-old  retirees  are 
no  longer  uncommon;  such  an  individ- 
ual may  well  be  paying  taxes  to  a  State 
from  which  he  has  derived  no  benefit 
for  the  past  20  years. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  26  years  of 
public  service  at  the  State  level.  I 
value  the  right  of  States  to  govern 
themselves  as  much  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body.  Never- 
theless, these  rights  stop  at  the  State 
border. 

Senator  Reid  and  I  introduced  this 
legislation  during  the  101st  Congress, 
and  concluded  the  session  with  15  co- 
sponsors.  Similar  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
attracted  94  cosponsors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation  and  to  help 
us  put  an  end  to  this  unfair  practice. 


By   Mr.   BIDEN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DeConcini); 

S.  266.  A  bill  to  prevent  and  punish 

domestic    and    international    terrorist 

acts,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COMPREHENSrVE  COUNTER-TERRORISM  ACT  OF 
1991 

Mr.    BIDEN.    Mr.    President,    as   you 
just  heard  a  moment  ago.  and  as  we 


heard  the  last  several  days  and  we  will 
hear  for  some  days  to  come,  the  specter 
of  terrorism,  the  rise  of  terrorism  on 
our  soil,  has  prompted  a  number  of 
Members  of  this  body,  myself  included, 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  laws  that 
are  presently  on  the  books  that  regu- 
late and  deal  with  terrorism^ 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few.  As  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator— not  only 
from  South  Carolina,  but  the  senior 
Senator,  Senator  Thitimond.  just  indi- 
cated, there  is  a  need  to  deal  more  di- 
rectly and  more  harshly  with  the  pros- 
pect of  terrorism  and  terrorists 

The  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
once  again  raised  the  specter  of  terror- 
ist attacks  against  U.S.  citizens,  both 
here  and  abroad. 

Although  the  past  several  years  have 
been  marked  by  a  steady  decline  in  the 
number  of  terrorist  attacks  against 
U.S.  targets,  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
flight  103  that  took  270  lives  is  a  tragic 
reminder  that  terrorism  is  a  real 
threat  to  Americans 

The  U.S.  Government  has  an  exten- 
sive counter-terrorism  program  in 
place.  However,  in  recent  discussions 
with  terrorism  experts  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies.  I  discovered 
that  several  gaps  exist  in  our  current 
antiterrorism  laws 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  there  is  no 
Federal  domestic  terrorism  law  on  the 
books.  Although  several  types  of  ter- 
rorist crimes  are  punishable  under  Fed- 
eral law — such  as  airline  hijacking  or 
hostage  taking— many  terrorist  acts 
are  only  punishable  under  State  law 
For  example: 

A  series  of  murders  comimitted  by  a 
terrorist  that  are  aimed  at  forcing  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S,  troops  from  the 
gulf; 

Providing  material  support  and  fi- 
nancing to  the  Abu  Nidal  organization, 
a  leading  international  terrorist  group; 
Sabotaging  the  water  supply  of  a 
major  US,  city  unless  the  President 
orders  the  release  of  prisoners  of  the 
gulf  war. 

None  of  these  crimes  would  be  pun- 
ishable under  current  Federal  law  And 
in  States  that  do  not  provide  capital 
punishment,  even  these  brutal  acts 
would  not  be  punishable  by  the  death 
penalty. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the 
Comprehensive  Counter-Terrorism  Act 
of  1991.  would  fill  many  of  the  gaps  in 
our  current  antiterrorism  laws. 

First,  the  bill  creates  the  first-ever 
domestic  terrorism  law.  Under  this  new 
law,  violent  crimes  such  as  murder 
that  are  committed  by  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  with  the  intent  to  in- 
timidate or  coerce  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  Federal  crime. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  acts — whether 
committed    in    the    United    States    or 
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against  U.S.  citizens  abroad — that  con- 
stitute first  (leKree  murder. 

Third,  the  bill  makes  it  a  criminal 
Dffcn.se  to  knowingly  provide  material 
supiKirt-  weapons,  financing,  and  other 
physual  assets  to  terrorist  groups. 
Under  this  new  law,  the  P'BI  would  be 
authorized  to  seize  and  forfeit  the  as- 
sets of  terrorist  groups. 

Fourth,  the  bill  makes  the  willful 
violation  of  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration security  regulations  a  crime 
punishable  by  up  to  1  year  in  prison. 
According  to  the  Presidential  commis- 
sion that  investigated  the  bombing  of 
Pan  Am  night  103,  the  breach  of  FAA 
security  rules  was  one  of  the  factors 
that  contributed  to  the  dowTiing  of 
night  103. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  $75  mil- 
lion In  new  funds  to  boost  the  counter- 
terrorism  efforts  of  the  FBI.  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  and  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  should 
significantly  enhance  the  authority  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
prevent  terrorist  acts  before  they  occur 
and  provides  stiff  penalties — including 
the  death  penalty,  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances—  to  punish  terrorist  acts 
that  do  occur. 

What  the  bill  does  not  do.  however. 
Mr.  President,  is  authorize  the  FBI  or 
any  other  law  enforcement  agency  to 
violate  the  civil  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  the  name  of  fighting  terror- 
ism. Fears  of  terrorism  do  not  justify 
treating  any  American — no  matter 
what  his  or  her  ethnic  background  may 
b« — as  second-class  citizens. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  again.  Fears 
of  terrorism  do  not  justify  any  law  en- 
forcement agency  to  treat  any  Amer- 
ican, regardless  of  their  ethnic 
backgound.  as  second-class  citizens 

The  last  20  years  have  seen  terrorism 
become  one  of  the  most  common  and 
destructive  weapons  leveled  against 
democratic  governments.  This  bill  al- 
lows U.S.  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
strike  back  against  terrorists,  making 
Americans  safer  by  providing  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  to  terrorist  acts,  attack- 
ing the  infrastructure  and  financing  of 
terrorist  groups,  and  boosting  the  num- 
ber of  counter-terrorism  agents  in  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Notwithstanding  this  tough  budg- 
etary time,  that  is  needed.  The  best 
weapon  against  terrorism  is  sound  in- 
telligence, knowing  in  advance  what  is 
likely  to  occur;  having  information 
about  the  prospect  of  the  terrorist  act. 

The  agencies  that  handle 
counterterrorism  now  are  doing  a  fine 
job.  but  in  my  view  they  need  more 
help. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
Introducing  and  the  detailed,  section- 
by-section  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fact-sheet  On  Biden  Comprehensive 

Counter-Terrorism  Act  of  1991 
title  i— plfnishlng  terrorist  acts 

Provides  the  death  penalty  for  terrorist 
acts  committed  within  the  United  States  or 
against  U.S.  citizens  abroad. 

Establishes  the  first-ever  federal  criminal 
law  for  acts  of  domestic  terrorism  commit- 
ted by  amenta  of  a  forelfrn  power,  punishable 
by  up  to  life  Imprisonment. 

Sltfnlflcantly  boosts  existing  penalties  for 
terrorist  acts  committed  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens that  result  In  serious  bodily  injury. 

TITLE  II  — PREVENTING  DOMESTIC  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

Establishes  a  new  criminal  offense  for  pro- 
viding material  resources  or  sup[>ort  to  ter- 
rorist organ Szatlons  or  concealing  the  assets 
of  such  organizations. 

Authorizes  the  FBI  to  seize  and  forfeit  ma- 
terial resources  provided  to.  or  used  in  sup- 
port of.  terrorist  organizations. 

Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  grant 
permanent  residency  status  to  aliens  that 
significantly  cooperate  in  US.  terrorism  in- 
vestigations. 

TrrLE  III— PREVENTING  AVIATION  TERRORISM 

Establishes  a  new  criminal  offense  for 
knowing  and  willful  violations  of  FAA  secu- 
rity regulations. 

TrrLE  IV  — PREVENTING  ECONOMIC  TERRORISM 

Creates  a  new  criminal  offense  for  counter- 
feiting US  currency  outside  the  territorial 
United  States. 

Creates  an  Elconomic  Terrorism  Task 
Force,  including  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Justice.  State  and  Treas- 
ury, to  assess  the  threat  of  terrorist  acts 
against  the  US  economy  and  to  recommend 
preventive  measures 

TITLE  V  — ALTHORIZATION8  FOR  COL'NTER- 
TERRORIST  AGENCIES 

Boosts  funding  for  the  counter-terrorist 
activities  of  the  FBI.  State  Department,  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service,  and  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  by  $75  million. 

Section-by-Sec-tion   Analysis  of  the  Com- 

pRF-HENsivE    Counter-Terrorism    Act   of 

1991 

Sec.  1101    Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  title  I  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Terrorist  Death 
Penalty  Act  of  1991.' 

Sec.  1102.  Terrorist  death  penalty  offense; 
terrorist  acts  abroad 

18  use.  2331  makes  it  a  federal  offense, 
punishable  by  up  to  life  Imprisonment,  for 
terrorist  acts  committed  against  US  na- 
tionals outside  the  territorial  United  States 
This  section  amends  18  U  S  C  2331  to  author- 
ize the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  acts  com- 
mitted against  U.S.  nationals  where  the  act 
results  in  first  degree  murder  (as  defined  In 
18  use.  lllKai). 

Sec   1103  Death  penalty  procedures. 

This  section  provides  procedures  to  Imple- 
ment the  death  penalty  in  a  manner  that 
satisfies  the  constitutional  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Furman  v. 
Georgia  and  its  progeny.  These  requirements 
include  bifurcated  trials  for  establi.shing  the 
defendant's  guilt  and  sentence,  pretrial  no- 
tice to  the  defendant,  and  the  return  of  spe- 
cial findings  by  the  Jury  where  capital  pun- 
ishment is  sought  by  the  prosecution.  The 
procedures  are  substantially  similar  to  the 
capital   punishment  procedures  that  passed 


the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  October 
20,  1989,  as  part  of  S  32,  as  amended. 

Sec  1201.  Criminal  offense  for  domestic 
terrorist  acts. 

This  section  establishes  the  first-ever  fed- 
eral terrorism  law  for  acts  committed  within 
the  United  States  Although  several  types  of 
terrorism-related  crimes  are  currently  pun- 
ishable under  federal  law— such  as  hostage 
taking  (18  U.S.C.  1203)  and  airline  hijacking 
(18  use.  32) — many  terrorist  acts  are  pun- 
ishable only  under  applicable  state  law.  For 
example,  a  series  of  murders  committed  by 
an  li-aql  terrorist  aimed  at  forcing  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  the  Gulf  is  not  a 
federal  offense  under  existing  law. 

The  proposed  new  section  2236  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  would  create  a  new  fed- 
eral offense  for  murder  and  other  serious  vio- 
lent crimes  that  are  committed  by  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power  with  the  intent  to  coerce 
or  intimidate  the  United  States  or  another 
government.  The  language  is  aimed  at  ter- 
rorist acts  constituting  the  greatest  threat 
to  Americans — crimes  committed  in  the 
United  States  by  international  terrorist 
groups  Specifically,  the  penalties  under  the 
new  section  2336  are  limited  to  terrorist  acts 
committed  by  agents  of  a  foreign  power  (as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  101(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978 
(50  use.  1801(b)).  The  bill  would  not  expand 
the  FBI's  authority  to  Investigate  offenses 
by  domestic  political  groups  that  have  no 
connection  with  foreign  terrorists  Such  of- 
fenses, of  course,  would  remain  punishable 
under  state  criminal  laws 

The  new  section  2336  would  authorize  the 
death  penalty  for  domestic  terrorist  acta 
that  result  in  first  degree  murder,  and  up  to 
life  imprisonment  for  acts  that  result  in 
death  that  does  not  constitute  first  degree 
murder.  Substantial  penalties  are  also  pro- 
vided for  conspiracies  to  commit  terrorist 
acts. 

Finally,  subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section 
2336  provides  that  a  person  possesses  the  in- 
tent to  commit  a  terrorist  act  if  such  person 
intends  to  Intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian 
population.  Influence  the  pwllcy  of  a  govern- 
ment by  Intimidation  or  coercion,  or  affect 
the  policy  of  a  government  by  assassination, 
kidnapping  or  other  violent  act.  This  defini- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  definition  of  ter- 
rorism under  existing  federal  and  inter- 
national laws,  see.  eg  .  18  U.SC  1203  (relat- 
ing to  hostage  taking),  and  Is  virtually  Iden- 
tical to  the  definition  of  terrorism  endorsed 
by  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Slate  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  S  2465.  the  ■Anti-Terrorism  Act  of 
1990'  See  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1990  Hear- 
ings on  S.  2466  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts  and  Administrative  Practice  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  lOlst 
Cong..  2nd  Sess  (1990)  (statements  of  Rick 
Valentine.  Deputy  Asst.  Attorney  General. 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and  Alan 
Kreczko.  Deputy  Legal  Adviser.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State). 

Sec.  1301.  Penalties  for  International  ter- 
rorists acts. 

This  section  amends  18  U  S.C.  2331  to  in- 
crease significantly  the  penalties  for  terror- 
ist acts  committed  against  U.S.  nationals 
abroad.  For  example,  the  maximum  prison 
sentence  for  manslaughter  would  be  in- 
creased from  ten  to  twenty  years;  other  vio- 
lent acts  against  US.  nationals  abroad  that 
result  in  serious  bodily  injury  would  now  be 
punishable  by  up  to  ten  years  in  prison.  The 
increases  are  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  se- 
riousness of  terrorist  attacks  against  U.S. 
nationals  and  the  need  for  a  credible  deter- 
rent to  terrorist  attacks. 
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Sec    1302   Clerical  amendments. 
This  section  would  maiie  purely  technical 
amendments  to  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  II— PREVENTING  DOMKSTlC  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORIST  A(rrS 

Sec.  2101.  Providing  material  support  to 
terrorists. 

This  section  creates  a  new  section  2337  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  making  it  a  fed- 
eral criminal  offense  for  providing  material 
support  or  resources  to  a  terrorist  group 
knowing  that  such  resources  or  support  are 
intended  to  be  used  to  commit  a  terrorist 
act.  Again,  the  application  of  this  section  is 
limited  to  terrorist  acts  committed  by 
agents  of  a  foreign  power.  Material  resources 
and  support  includes  money  and  financing, 
weapons,  communications  equipment,  per- 
sonnel and  other  physical  assets;  providing 
information  and  other  non-tangible  assets 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  new  section  2337. 

Sec.  2102.  Forfeiture  of  assets  used  to  sup- 
port terrorists. 

This  section  would  amend  18  U.S.C.  981  and 
982  to  provide  for  the  civil  and  criminal  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  of  any  property,  real  or 
Ijersonal.  used  to  commit  terrorist  acts. 

Sec.  2201.  Cooperation  of  telecommuni- 
cations providers  with  law  enforcement. 

This  section  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  providers  of  telephone  and 
other  electronic  communications  equipment 
should  design  and  engineer  such  equipment 
in  a  manner  that  allows  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  obtain  the  plain  text  contents  of 
voice,  data  and  other  communications  when 
appropriately  authorized  by  law.  The  use  of 
sophisticated  communications  equipment — 
particularly  cellular  telephones— by  terror- 
ists and  other  organized  criminal  organiza- 
tions has  frustrated  the  ability  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  conduct  lawful  sur- 
veillance activities. 

This  section  would  not  amend  existing 
wiretap  laws  or  otherwise  expand  the  author- 
ity of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  conduct 
electronic  surveillance.  Rather,  it  encour- 
ages electronic  communications  equipment 
providers  to  design  such  equipment  to  allow 
law  enforcement  agencies,  when  duly  author- 
ized by  law.  to  more  easily  conduct  surveil- 
lance activities.  Without  such  cooperation 
from  private  providers.  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  be  forced  to  spend  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  research  and  development 
of  communications  intercept  equipment: 
money  that  could  be  saved  through  coopera- 
tive law  enforcement-public  sector  coopera- 
tion. 

Sec.  2301.  Short  title. 

This  section  provides  that  this  subtitle 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Allen  Witness  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1991." 

Sec.  2302.  Waiver  of  immigration  admission 
requirements  for  cooperating  alien  wit- 
nesses. 

Section  2302  amends  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
grant  permanent  resident  status  for  alien 
witnesses  who  cooperate  in  the  prosecution 
of  international  terroism  and  drug  traffick- 
ing cases.  This  amendment  is  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  problem  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  been  experiencing  in  in- 
ducing foreign  witnesses  t«  testify  at  federal 
trials  against  international  terrorists  and 
drug  traffickers.  Without  the  ability  to  re- 
main in  the  United  States,  alien  witnesses 
frequently  refuse  to  cooperate  with  U.S. 
prosecutors  because  upon  return  to  their 
homeland  they  are  exposed  to  retaliation  for 
cooperating  with  U.S.  authorities.  Section 
232  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  grant 
permanent  resident  status   for  cooperating 


alien  witnesses  and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies, with  the  number  of  aliens  granted  such 
status  limited  to  100  m  any  one  year 

Sec.  2303.  Conforming  amendment. 

This  section  makes  purely  technical 
amendments, 

TTFLE  in— PREVENTING  AVIATION  TERRORISM 

Sec.  3001.  Preventing  acts  of  terrorism 
against  aviation. 

This  section  amends  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  the  willful  violation  of  any 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  regulation 
under  paru^  107  and  108  of  title  14,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (relating  to  airport  and 
airline  security),  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  up  to  one  year  imprisonment.  This  sec- 
tion was  drafted  in  response  to  downing  of 
Pan  Am  Flight  103  over  Lockerbie,  Scotland, 
which  took  the  lives  of  270  persons.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Aviation  Secu- 
rity and  Terrorism,  which  investigated  the 
Flight  103  tragedy,  concluded  that  "there 
were  severe  shortcomings  in  the  screening  of 
baggage  '  on  Flight  103  by  airline  officials, 
that  "passengertiaggage  reconciliation  is  a 
bedrock  component  of  any  heightened  [avia- 
tion] security  system."  that  "Pan  Am  em- 
ployees did  not  follow  even  the  FAA's  writ- 
ten reconciliation  requirement  for  interline 
baggage  at  Frankfurt."  and  that  the  "short- 
comings in  the  screening  of  baggage,  and  of 
passengers.  •  •  *  could  have  contributed  to 
the  terrorist  act  that  placed  the  bomb  on 
board  the  plane."  (Emphasis  in  original).  See 
"Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Aviation  Security  and  Terrorism.  "  May  15. 
1990. 

Although  this  legislation  does  not  attempt 
to  resolve  the  exact  cause  of  the  bombing  of 
Flight  103.  the  amendments  to  title  49.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  should  ensure  that  FAA  se- 
curity regulations  are  strictly  adhered  to 
and  to  provide  that  willful  violations  of  FAA 
security  rules  will  subject  airport  and  airline 
officials  to  criminal  sanctions. 

TITLE  IV— PREVENTING  ECONOMIC  TERRORISM 
Sec.    4001.    Counterfeiting    U.S.    currency 
abroad. 

The  new  section  4001  would  create  a  crimi- 
nal offense  for  counterfeiting  United  States 
securities  abroad.  There  is  some  concern 
that  under  current  federal  law.  the  mere  act 
of  counterfeiting  U.S.  securities  outside  the 
territorial  United  States  is  not  punishable 
under  the  counterfeiting  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 25  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  (al- 
though passing  counterfeit  U.S.  securities  is 
clearly  covered  i.  Although  the  better  inter- 
pretation is  that  the  mere  counterfeiting  of 
U.S.  securities  is  currently  covered,  the  new 
section  4001  will  leave  no  doubt  that  such 
acts  are  punishable  under  federal  law. 

Foreign  counterfeiting  of  U.S.  securities  is 
a  major  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  U.S. 
economy.  The  increasing  sophistication  of 
photographic  and  printing  technology  has 
concerned  U.S.  officials.  According  to  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  more  than  $300 
million  in  counterfeit  U.S.  currency  has  been 
seized  in  foreign  countries  during  the  past 
five  years.  Moreover,  the  counterfeiting  of 
U.S.  treasury  checks,  the  majority  of  which 
occurs  in  foreign  countries,  totalled  almost 
$200  million  in  fiscal  1990  alone — an  increase 
of  more  than  700  percent  in  one  year.  Al- 
though the  shear  dollar  amount  of  overseas 
counterfeiting,  alone,  does  not  threaten  the 
U.S.  economy.  Increased  counterfeiting  ef- 
forts could  undermine  confidence  in  U.S.  cur- 
rency, which  would  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  terrorist 
threats  in  this  area  are  not  unprecedented- 
Nazi  officials  attempted  to  counterfeit  U.S. 


dollars  In  order  to  destabilize  the  US  econ- 
omy in  World  War  II 
Sec.  4002  Economic  Terrorism  Task  Force 
This  section  creates  an  Economic  Terror- 
ism Task  Force,  chaired  hy  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  his  senior-level  designee  The  task 
force  would  be  charged  with  assessing  the 
threat  to  the  U.S.  economy  of  economic  ter- 
rorism efforts,  including  the  threat  frorr. 
counterfeiting  efforts,  and  to  recom.mend  ac- 
tions that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  such  at- 
tacks The  task  force  would  include  high- 
rankinp  officials  from  the  US  Secret  Ser\-- 
ice,  FBI.  CIA.  the  Departments  of  Treasury- 
and  Justue.  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve 

TrrLE  V— AUTHORIZATIONS  TO  EXPAND 
COUNTER-TERRORIST  EFFORTS  BY  LAW  EN- 
FORCEME.NT  AGENCIES 

Sec.  5001.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 
This  section  authorizes  $75  million  in  new 
funding  to  expand  counter-terrorism  efforts 
at  the  fedeal.  state  and  local  levels.  The  pro- 
posed funding  levels  would  allow  the  FBI— 
the  load  counter-terrorism  agency  in  the 
United  States— to  add  approximatley  150  new 
special  agents  to  its  existing  counter-terror- 
ism program.  Significant  increases  would  be 
provided  to  the  other  federal  agencies  with 
important  counter-terrorism  efforts,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  St^te.  US  Customs 
Service.  U.S.  Secret  Service.  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

This  section  earmarks  $25  million  in  anti- 
terrorism funding  for  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  State  and  local  agencies 
play  a  critical  role  in  our  national  counter- 
terrorism  program. 

S.  266 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  jti 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Comprehen- 
sive Counter-Terrorism  Act  of  1991" 

TITLE  I— PL-MSHING  DOMESTIC  A.VD 

INTER.NAT10NAL  TERRORIST  ACTS 

Subtitle  A— Terrorist  Death  Penalty  Act  of 

1991 

SEC    1(X)1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Terror- 
ist Death  Penalty  Act  of  1991". 

SEC       1002      TERRORIST     DEATH     PENALT*     OF 
f-ENSE  TERRORIST  ACTS  ABROAD 

Paragraph  iD  of  subsectirr  233:  a  rf  t:t.c 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  c^r-.fr.ic-  •  -eac  ;■-? 
follows: 

"(1)  if  the  killing— 

"(A)  is  a  first  degree  murder  as  defined  :n 
section  lllUa)  of  this  title,  be  punishec  ty 
death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life,  fined  under  this  title,  or  both;  or 

"(B)  is  a  murder  other  than  a  first  degree 
murder  as  defined  in  section  lllKa)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both;". 

SEC.  1003.  DEATH  PENALTY  PROCEDURES. 

la)  In  General— Chapter  USB  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

followinc 

*'§2338.  Death  penalty  procedures 

"(a)  Procedures.— 

"(1)  Ln  GENERAL— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  if  a  defendant  is  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  for  which  a  sentence  of  death  is 
provided  under  section  2331(a)  or  2336(a)  of 
this  title,  that  defendant  shall  be  sentenced 
to  death  if.  after  consideration  of  the  factors 
set  forth  in  subsection  (bi.  and.  after  a  hear- 
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inR  held  pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  It  Is  de- 
termined that.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of 
death  Is  justified. 

"(2)  Exception  -  No  person  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  who  was  less  than  18  years  of 
Sige  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

■•(b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— 

■■(1)  Mitigating  factoks.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  to  be  Imposed 
on  a  defendant,  the  finder  of  fact  shall  con- 
sider any  mitiKatinK  factors.  Including  the 
followlnK 

"(Ai  Defe.ndant'8  capacity —The  defend- 
ant's capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  con- 
form conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law  was 
significantly  Impaired,  regardless  of  whether 
the  capacity  was  .so  impaired  as  to  con- 
stitute a  defense  to  the  charge 

"iBi  DfRES.s  The  defendant  was  under 
unusual  and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge 

"(C)  Principal.— The  defendant  is  punish- 
able as  a  principal  las  defined  In  section  2  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code)  In  the  of- 
fense, which  was  committed  by  another,  but 
the  defendant  s  participation  was  relatively 
minor,  regardless  of  whether  the  participa- 
tion was  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a  defense 
to  the  charge 

••(D>     UNFORSEEABLE     CONSEQITENCES.— The 

defendant  could  not  reasonably  have  fore- 
seen that  the  defendant's  conduct  in  the 
ooorae  of  the  commission  of  murder,  or  other 
offense  resulting  in  death  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted,  would  cause,  or  would 
create  a  grave  risk  of  causing,  death  to  any 
person. 

"(E)  'VouTH  — The  defendant  was  youthful, 
although  not  under  the  age  of  18. 

•'(F)  Lack  of  criminal  record.— The  de- 
fendant did  not  have  a  significant  prior 
criminal  record. 

"(Gi  Mental  or  emotional  disturbance.— 
The  defendant  committed  the  offense  under 
severe  mental  or  emotional  disturbance. 

"(H)  Other  defendants  —Another  defend- 
ant or  defendants,  equally  culpable  in  the 
crime,  will  not  be  punished  by  death. 

"(1)  Victim's  consent —The  victim  con- 
sented to  the  criminal  conduct  that  resulted 
in  the  victim's  death. 

"(J)  Other  factors  —That  other  factors  In 
the  defendant's  background  or  character 
mitigate  against  imposition  of  the  death 
sentence 

"(2)  Aogravattng  factors— In  detennin- 
Ing  whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  Justified 
for  an  offense  described  In  section  2331(a)  or 
2336(ai,  the  Jury,  or  If  there  is  no  jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  following 
aggravating  factors  and  determine  which.  If 
any,  exist; 

"(A)  Death  occurred  during  commission 
OF  another  crime— The  death,  or  injury  re- 
sulting In  death,  occurred  during  the  com- 
mission or  attempted  commission  of,  or  dur- 
ing the  immediate  flight  from  the  commis- 
sion of,  an  offense  under  section  751  (pris- 
oners in  custody  of  institution  or  officer), 
section  794  (gathering  or  delivering  defense 
information  to  aid  foreign  government),  sec- 
tion 844(d)  (transportation  of  explosives  in 
Interstate  commerce  for  certain  purposes!, 
section  8441  f)  (destruction  of  Government 
property  In  Interstate  commerce  by  explo- 
sives), section  1118  (prisoners  serving  life 
term  ,  section  1201  (kidnaping),  or  section 
2381  (treason)  of  this  title,  or  section  902  d) 
or  (n)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (49U  SO  1472  tl)  or  (ni)  laircrafl  pi- 
racy); 

"(B)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  OF  death  OR  ufe  impris- 


onment WAS  AUTHORIZED —The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  a  sentence  of  death  was  authorized 
by  statute: 

••(C)  Previous  conviction  of  other  seri- 
ous OFFENSES.- The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  two  or  more  Federal  or 
State  offenses,  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  one  year,  commit- 
ted on  different  occasions,  involving  the  In- 
fliction of.  or  attempted  infliction  of.  serious 
bodily  injury  or  death  upon  another  person, 

"(D)  Grave  risk  of  death  to  ADomoNAL 
PERSONS. —The  defendant.  In  the  commission 
of  the  offense,  or  In  escaping  apprehension 
for  the  violation  of  the  offense,  knowingly 
created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more 
persons  in  addition  to  the  victim  of  the  of- 
fense; 

"(E)  Heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner 
OF  C0MMI8.SI0N  — The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  In  that  it  involved  torture 
or  serious  physical  abuse  of  the  victim; 

"(F)  PR(X-UREMENT  of  offense  by  PAY- 
MENT The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(O)  Pecuniary  gain —The  defendant  com- 
mitted the  offense  as  consideration  for  the 
receipt,  or  in  the  expectation  of  the  receipt, 
of  anything  of  pecuniary  value; 

"iH)  SUBSTANTIAL  planning  AND 

PREMEDITATION  —The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  planning  and  premeditation 
to  cause  the  death  of  a  person  or  commit  an 
act  of  terrorism; 

"(Ii  Two  felony  DRUG  OFFENSES— The  de- 
fendant has  previously  been  convicted  of  two 
or  more  State  or  Federal  offenses  punishable 
by  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year,  committed  on  different  occasions,  in- 
volving the  distribution  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance; 

"(J)  Vulnerability  of  victim.— The  victim 
was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old  age. 
youth,  or  infirmity; 

(K)  Serious  fedfjial  drug  offenses  — 
The  defendant  had  previously  been  convicted 
of  violating  title  II  or  title  in  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  for  which  a  sentence 
of  5  or  more  years  may  be  Imposed  or  had 
previously  been  convicted  of  engaging  in  a 
continuing  criminal  enterprise, 

"(L)  Continuing  criminal  enterprise. 
The  defendant  violated  section  406(0  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  the  extent  that 
the  conduct  described  in  section  408(c)  of 
such  Act  was  a  violation  of  section  405  of 
such  Act;  or 

•"(M)  Public  officials— The  defendant 
committed  the  offense  agalnstr— 

"(O  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Vice-President-elect,  the  Vice-President-des- 
Ignate,  or.  If  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  In  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  Is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

"(11)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion; 

"(ill)  a  foreign  official  listed  In  section 
1116(b)(3)(A)  of  this  title.  If  he  Is  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  official  business,  or 

"(iv)  a  Federal  public  servant  who  is  a 
Judge,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  an  em- 
ployee of  a  United  Sutes  penal  or  correc- 
tional Institution  ~ 

"(l)  while  he  is  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties; 


"(11)  because  of  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties;  or 

"(III)  because  of  his  status  as  a  public  serv- 
ant 

For  purposes  of  this  clause,  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer'  Is  a  public  8er%ant  authorlied 
by  law  or  by  a  Government  agency  or  Con- 
gress to  conduct  or  engage  In  the  prevention, 
investigation,  prosecution,  or  adjudication 
of  an  offense,  and  Includes  those  engaged  in 
corrections,  probation,  or  parole  functions 
The  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists 

"(c)  Death  Penalty  Procedures:  Hear- 
ing — 

"(1)  Notice  by  the  government— If  the  at- 
torney for  the  government  believes  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  offense  are  such  that  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  sub- 
section (a),  he  shall,  a  reasonable  time  before 
the  trial,  or  before  acceptance  by  the  court 
of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereafter 
as  the  court  may  permit  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause,  sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and 
serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice— 

"(A)  stating  that  the  government  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that,  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  this 
chapter  and  that  the  government  will  seek 
the  sentence  of  death;  and 

"(B)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  government,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as 
Justifying  a  sentence  of  death. 

The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

■•(2i  Hearing  before  a  court  or  jury  —If 
the  attorney  for  the  government  has  filed  a 
notice  as  required  under  paragraph  il)  and 
the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of,  or  pleads 
guilty  to,  an  offense  described  in  section 
2331(a)  or  2336(a).  the  Judge  who  presided  at 
the  trial  or  before  whom  the  guilty  plea  was 
entered,  or  another  Judge  If  that  judge  Is  un- 
available, shall  conduct  a  separate  sentenc- 
ing hearing  to  determine  the  punishment  to 
be  Imposed.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

••(A)  before  the  Jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(B)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  If— 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

""(11)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"'(HI)  the  Jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"(Iv)  after  initial  Imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary,  or 

"(Ci  t>efore  the  court  alone,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  Jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(B)  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless, 
at  any  time  before  the  conclusion  cf  the 
hearing,  the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  ai>- 
proval  of  the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a 
lesser  number 

"(3)  Proof  of  mitigating  and  AOGRAVA-nNC 
factors— Notwithstanding  rule  32(c)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  when  a 
defendant  is  found  guilty  of,  or  pleads  guilty 
to,  an  offense  under  section  2331(ai  or  2336(ai. 
no  presentence  report  shall  be  prepared.  At 
the  sentencing  hearing,  information  may  be 
presented  as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the 
sentence,  including  any  mitigating  or  aggra- 
vating factor  permitted  or  required  to  be 
considered  under  subsection  (b).  Information 
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presented  may  Include  the  trial  transcript 
and  exhibits  If  the  hearing  is  held  before  a 
Jury  or  Judge  not  present  during  the  trial 
Any  other  information  relevant  to  a  mitigat- 
ing or  aggravating  factor  may  be  presented 
by  either  the  attorney  for  the  government  or 
the  defendant,  subject  to  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  The  government  and  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  informa- 
tion received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall  be 
given  fair  opportunity  to  present  argument 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  information  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  any  aggravating  or 
mitigating  factor,  and  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness in  the  case  of  imposing  a  sentence  of 
death  The  government  shall  open  the  argu- 
ment The  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to 
reply  The  government  shall  then  be  per- 
mitted to  reply  in  rebuttal  The  burden  of  es- 
tablishing the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
factor  is  on  the  government,  and  Is  not  satis- 
fled  unless  the  existence  of  such  a  factor  is 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
mitigating  factor  is  on  the  defendant,  and  is 
not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of  such  a 
factor  is  established  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  information 

■'(4)      RETURN      OF      special      FINDINGS  —The 

Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing  It  shall  return  special  Tindings 
Identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  found  to  exist  and 
any  other  aggravating  factor  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  paragraph  (1) 
found  to  exist  A  finding  with  respect  to  a 
mitigating  factor  may  be  made  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any  member 
of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating factor  may  consider  such  factor  es- 
tablished for  purposes  of  this  subsection  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  jurors  who  concur 
with  the  factor  has  been  established  A  find- 
ing with  respect  to  any  aggravating  factor 
must  be  unanimous  If  no  aggravating  factor 
set  forth  In  subsection  (b)  is  found  to  exist, 
the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence  other  than 
death  authorized  by  law 

""(5)  Return  of  a  finding  concerning  a 
sentence  of  death  —If  an  a^^gravating  fac- 
tor required  to  be  considered  under  sub- 
section (b)  is  found  to  exist,  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  all  the  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh 
all  the  mitigating  factor  or  factors  found  to 
exist  to  justify  a  sentence  of  death,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  a  mitigating  factor,  whether  the 
aggravating  factor  or  factors  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  sentence  of  death  Based 
upon  this  consideration,  the  jury  by  unani- 
mous vote,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court. 
shall  recommend  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  shall  be  Imposed  rather  than  some 
other  lesser  sentence  The  jury  or  the  court. 
if  there  is  no  jury,  regardless  of  its  findings 
with  respect  to  aggravating  and  mitigating 
factors,  Is  never  required  to  impose  a  death 
sentence,  and  the  jury  shall  be  so  Instructed 
"(6)  Special  precaution  to  assure 
against  discrimination  —In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  re;urn 
of  a  finding  under  subsection  (ei.  shall  in- 
struct the  Jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  Is  justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  Jury  is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  in  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 


any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  paragraph  (5).  shall  also  re- 
turn to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  Juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
involved  in  reaching  his  or  her  individual  de- 
cision and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 

"(d)  Death  Penalts'  Procedures:  Imposi- 
tion OF  A  Sentence  of  Death —Upon  a  find- 
ing under  subsection  (o  that  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  to  death  Otherwise  the  court 
shall  impose  any  sentence  other  than  death 
that  is  authorized  by  law.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  if  the  maximum 
term  of  Imprisonment  for  the  offense  is  life 
imprisonment,  the  court  may  impose  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  without  possibil- 
ity of  release. 

"(ei  Death  Penalty  Procedures.— 
"(1 1  Appeal —In  a  case  in  which  a  sentence 
of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal must  be  filed  within  the  time  specified 
for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal.  An  appeal 
under  this  section  may  be  consolidated  with 
an  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  conviction  and 
shall  have  priority  over  all  other  cases 

"(2)  Review— The  court  of  appeals  shall  re- 
view the  entire  record  in  the  c:ase. 
including— 

"(A)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(B)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

••(C)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

"iDi  the  special  findings  returned  under 
section  359* d  I. 

"(3i  Decision  and  dispo.sition.— 

"(Ai  The  court  of  appeals  shall  address  all 
substantive  and  proce<Jural  issues  raised  on 
the  appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death,  and  shall 
consider  whether  the  sentence  of  death  was 
imposed  under  the  influence  of  passion,  prej- 
udice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor  and 
whether  the  evidence  supports  the  special 
finding  of  the  existence  of  an  aggravating 
factor  required  to  be  considered  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(B)  WTienever  the  court  of  appeals  finds 
that^ 

"(1)  the  sentence  of  death  was  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor, 

""(ii)  the  admissible  evidence  adduced  does 
not  support  the  special  finding  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  required  aggravating  factor:  or 

""(lii)  other  legal  error  requires  reversal  of 
the  sentence  of  death, 

the  court  shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsid- 
eration under  subsection  ici(5t  or  impose  a 
sentence  other  than  death  In  any  other  case, 
the  court  of  appeals  shall  remand  the  case 
for  reconsideration  under  subsection  (ci. 

""(4)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  a  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"'(f)  Lmplelmentation  of  a  Se.vtence  of 
Death  — 

••(1)  In  ge-neral  — a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  until 
exhaustion  of  the  procedures  for  appeal  of 
the  judgment  of  conviction  and  for  review  of 


the  sentence.  When  the  sentence  is  to  be  im- 
plemented, the  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
lease the  person  sentenced  to  death  to  the 
custody  of  a  United  States  marshal,  who 
shall  supervise  implementation  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  State  in  which  the  sentence  is  imposed 
If  the  law  of  such  State  does  not  provide  for 
implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death,  the 
court  shall  designate  another  State,  the  law 
of  which  does  so  provide,  and  the  sentence 
shall  be  implemented  in  the  latter  State  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

"(2)  Pregnant  woman  —A  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  woman 
while  she  is  pregnant 

"(3)  Mental  DiSABiLm'  —A  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  person 
who  is  mentally  retarded  A  sentence  of 
death  shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  person 
who.  as  a  result  of  mental  disability  — 

'"(A  I  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the 
pending  proceedings,  what  such  person  was 
tried  for,  the  reason  for  the  punishment,  or 
the  nature  of  the  punishment;  or 

'"(B)  lacks  the  capacity  to  recognize  or  un- 
derstand facts  which  would  make  the  punish- 
ment unjust  or  unlawful,  or  lacks  the  ability 
to  convey  such  information  to  counsel  or  to 
the  court 

"(g)  Use  of  State  FACiLrriES — 

"(1)  In  general  —A  United  Sutes  marshal 
charged  with  supervising  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  death  may  use  appro- 
priate State  or  local  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose, may  use  the  services  of  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  official  or  of  a  person  such  an 
official  employs  for  the  purpose,  and  shall 
pay  the  costs  thereof  in  an  amount  approved 
by  the  Attorney  Genera! 

"(2)  Excuse  of  an  employee  on  moral,  or 
religious  grounds— No  employee  of  any 
State  department  of  corrections  or  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  and  no  employee  pro- 
viding services  to  that  department  or  bureau 
under  contract  shall  be  required,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  that  employment,  or  contractual  ob- 
ligation to  be  in  attendance  at  or  to  partici- 
pate in  any  execution  carried  out  under  this 
section  if  such  participation  is  contrary  to 
the  moral  or  religious  convictions  of  the  em- 
ployee For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'participation  in  executions'  includes 
personal  preparation  of  the  condemned  indi- 
vidual and  the  apparatus  used  for  execution 
and  supervision  of  the  activities  of  other  per- 
sonnel in  carrying  out  such  activities". 

lb;    AMENDME.VTS    TO    SECTION    ANALYSIS.- 

The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1133  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

'2338.  Death  penalty  procedures". 

Subtitle  B — Terrorist  Acts  Committed  in  the 

United  States 
SEC,    1301,   CRIMINAL   OFFENSE   FOR    DOMESTIC 
TERRORIST  ACTS. 
Part  I  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,   is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  ilSA  the 
following  new  chapter  1138 

-CHAPTER  USB— TERRORIST  ACTS 

COMMITTED  IN  THE  UTVITED  STATES 

"Sec    2336.  Terrorist  acts  committed  in  the 

United  States 
"Sec     2337.    Providing    material    support    to 

terrorists 
"$2336.  Terrorist  acts  committed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States 

"■(a)  HOMICIDE —Whoever,  acting  as  ar. 
agent  of  a  foreign  power,  acting  as  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power,  kills  another  person,  with 
the  intent  specified  m  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  shall 
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"(I)  If  the  kllltnjr 

••(A)  is  a  first  detfrpe  murder  aa  defined  In 
section   UUia)  of  this  title,   be  fined  under 
this   title,    punished    by   death   or   Imprison 
ment  for  any  term  of  years  or  life,  or  both, 
or 

•■(Bi  ts  a  murder  other  than  a  first  de^ee 
murder  as  defined  In  subsection  lllliai  of 
this  title, 

be  fined  under  this  title.  Imprisoned  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both: 

"(2)  If  the  klllinK  Is  a  voluntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  and 

"(3)  if  the  IclUinK  is  an  Involuntary  man- 
slaughter as  defined  in  section  1112(a)  of  this 
title,  be  fined  under  this  title  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both 

••(b)  ATTE.MIT  OR  CONSPIRACY  WfTH  RE- 
SPECT TO  Homicide.  Whoever,  acting  as  an 
agent  of  a  foreign  power,  with  the  Intent 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  at- 
tempts to  kill,  or  engages  In  a  conspiracy  to 
klll- 

••(1)  In  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a 
killing  that  is  a  murder  as  defined  In  section 
1111(a)  of  this  title,  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title,  imprlsor.ed  for  any  term  of  years  or 
life,  or  both,  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  conspiracy  by  two  or 
more  persons  to  commit  a  killing  that  is  a 
murder  as  defined  in  section  lllKa)  of  this 
title.  If  one  or  more  of  such  persons  do  any 
overt  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspir- 
acy, shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  Impris- 
oned for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or 
both. 

•'(c)  Other  Violent  Terrorist  Acts.— 
Whoever,  acting  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power,  with  the  intent  specified  In  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  engages  In  phys- 
ical violence  that  results  In  serious  bodily 
Injury  shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

••(d)  Intent  to  Commit  Terrorist  Acts.— 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  person 
possesses  an  intent  to  commit  a  terrorist 
act,  If  such  person  Intends— 

••(1)  to  Intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  pop- 
ulation, 

••(2)  to  influence  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment by  Intimidation  or  coercion;  or 

"(3)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  government 
by  assassination,  kidnapping,  or  other  vio- 
lent act. 

••(e)  Definition. —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  2337  of  this  title,  the  term 
agent  of  a  foreign  power'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  101(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978  (50 

u.s.c.  leoub)).' 

Subtitle  r — lncrea«ing  Penalties  for 
International  TerT«riBt  Actn 

SEC    1301    PENAl.TlES  FOR  INT>:R.NAnONAL  TER 
KOKIST  ACTS. 

Section  2331  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
as  amended  by  subtitle  A  of  this  title.  Is  fur- 
ther amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "ten"  and 
inserting  in     twenty",  and 

iBi  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  ■•three" 
and  inserting   "ten". 

(2 1  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "five"  and 
inserting  in  ■ten  ' 

SEC.  IJOl.  Cl-KRJt  AI   AMENDMENTS. 

The  table  i)f  (.hHp'.ers  at  the  beginning  of 
part  I  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  chapter  113A  the  following  new  Item: 


'113B.   TerroriBt    AcU    ("omniitt«>d    in 

the  Unit«<l  SUt«  2S3«". 

TIT1J-:  II— FIUA'ENTINC;  l)OMF.STIC  AND 

INTKRNATIONAl.  TERKORIST  ACTS 

Subtitle  A— AtUcking  the  Infraatracture  of 

Terrorist  Organitationa 

SEC     2101     PKOVIDING    MATERIAI.   SITPORT   TO 
TERRORISTS. 

Part  I  of  title  18.  United  Sutes  Code,  as 
amended  by   title  I  of  this  Act,   is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  2337  as  fol- 
lows 
"42337.  Providing  material  support  to  terror- 

iaU 

■Whoever  knowingly,  acting  as  an  agent  of 
a  foreign  power,  with  the  intent  to  further  a 
violation  of  section  1203,  2331.  or  '2336  of  this 
tlUe— 

"(1)  provides  material  support  or  re- 
sources; or 

••(21  conceals  or  disguises  the  nature,  loca- 
tion, source  or  ownership  of  material  support 
or  resources, 

that  are  used  or  intended  to  be  used  to  vio- 
late section  1203.  2331.  or  2336  of  this  title 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  material  support  or 
resources  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  currency  or  other  financial  securities, 
communications  equipment,  facilities,  weap- 
ons, personnel  and  other  physical  assets   " 

SEC.  2101.  FORFTITIHE  OF  ASSETS  I'SED  TO  SUP 
PORT  terrorists. 

Chapter  46  of  tillp  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  9ei(a)(l)  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

■•iD)  Any  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
is  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  in  any  man- 
ner or  part,  to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the 
commission  of.  a  violation  of  section  1203. 
2331.  2332.  2336.  or  2337  of  this  title';  and 

(2)  in  section  962(a)  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•■(3)  Any  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
Is  used,  or  Intended  to  be  used,  in  any  man- 
ner or  part,  to  commit,  or  to  facilitate  the 
commission  of.  a  violation  of  section  1200. 
2331.  2336.  or  2337  of  this  title  " 

Subtitle  B — Electronic  Communicationa 

SEC    'ooi.   cooperation    of    tei.*;commcni 

CATIONS  PROVItlKHS  WITH  lj\W  EN 

forcement 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  providers  of 
electronic  communications  services  and 
manufacturers  of  electronic  communications 
service  equipment  shall  ensure  that  commu- 
nications systems  permit  the  government  to 
obtain  the  plain  text  contents  of  voice,  data, 
and  other  communications  when  appro- 
priately authorized  by  law 

Subtitle  C — Cooperation  of  Witn* 
Terrorist  Investigations 


SEC.  2301   SHORT  TITTJ^ 

This  subtitle  may   be  cited  as  the  "Allen 
Witness  Cooperation  Act  of  1991" 
SEC.  2302.  AIJEN  WIT>ESS  COOPERATION. 

ChapUT  i!4  uf  title  18.  United  Sutes  Code. 
Is  amended  by— 

(1 1  redesignating  section  3528  as  3529. 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  3529.  as  re- 
designated, the  following  new  paragraph 

•'As  used  In  section  3628.  the  terms  allen^ 
and  ■United  States'  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  given  to  them  In  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C.  1101  et  seq.  i  •; 
and 

(3)  inserting  after  section  3527  the  follow- 
ing new  section  3528: 


'(3528.  Aliens;  waiver  of  admisaion  rvqulre- 
ments 

la)  I.N  Gknk.kai.  Upon  authorizing  pro 
lection  U)  any  alien  under  this  chapter,  the 
United  States  .shall  provide  such  alien  with 
appropriate  immigration  vLsas  and  allow 
such  alien  Ui  remain  in  the  United  States  so 
long  as  t-hat  alien  abides  by  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  guidelines,  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  protection  The  Attorney  General 
may  determine  that  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent resident  .status  to  such  alien  us  In  the 
public  interest  and  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  such  alien  without  regard 
to  the  aliens  admissibility  under  immigra- 
tion or  any  other  laws  and  regulations  or  the 
failure  to  comply  with  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  admissibility 

■■(b)  Ai.iEN  Wmi  Feix).nv  Convictions. — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  an  alien  who  would  not  be  excluded 
t>ecause  of  felony  convictions  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  permanent  residence  on  a  condi- 
tional basis  for  a  period  of  two  years  Upon 
a  showing  that  the  alien  is  still  being  pro- 
vided protection,  or  such  protection  remains 
available  to  the  alien  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  such  alien  is 
still  cooperating  with  the  government,  and 
has  maintained  gcK.)d  moral  character,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  remove  the  condi- 
tional ba.si.s  of  the  status  effective  as  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  alien's  obtaining 
the  status  of  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence Permanent  resident  status  shall  not 
be  granted  to  an  alien  who  would  be  excluded 
because  of  felony  convictions,  unless  the  At- 
torney General  determines,  pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations which  shall  i)e  prescribed  by  him. 
that  granting  permanent  residence  status  to 
such  alien  is  net  es.sary  in  the  Interests  of 
justice,  and  comports  with  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. 

•■(Cl  LiMrr  ON  NltMHEK  OK  ALIENS— The 
number  of  aliens  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families  entering  the  United  States 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  one  hundred  persons  In  any 
one  fiscal  year  The  decision  uj  grant  or  deny 
permanent  resident  status  under  this  section 
Is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review    " 

SEC.  2203.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

The  analysis  for  chapter  224  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 

(1)  redesignating  the  Item  for  section  3528 
as  section  3529:  and 

(2)  adding  after  the  Item  for  section  3527 
the  following: 

■3528    Aliens,   waiver  of  admission   require- 

menUs 

TITLE  III— PREVENTING  AVIATION 
TERRORISM 

SEC     3001     PREVENTING    ACTS    OF    TERRORISM 
AGAINST  CIVILIAN  AVIATION. 

(a)  In  General  -Chapter  2  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

"}3a.  Violations  of  federal  aviation  security 
regulations. 

Whoever  willfully  violates  a  security  reg- 
ulation under  pari  107  or  108  of  title  14.  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (relating  to  airport 
and  airline  security)  shall  be  fined  under  this 
title  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both". 

(b)  Table  of  Sections  The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  2  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following. 
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■36    Violation  of  Federal  aviation  security 
regulations. 
TTTLK  IV— PREVENTING  ECONOMIC 
TERRORISM 

SEC.  4001.  COUNTERTEmNG  UA  CURRENCY 
ABROAD. 

(a)  In  General —Chapter  25  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
before  section  471  the  following  new  section 
"t  470.  Counterfeit  acU  committed  ouUide  the 

United  States. 

■Whoever,  outside  the  United  States,  en- 
gages in  the  act  of— 

"(1)  making,  dealing  or  possessing  any 
counterfeit  obligation  or  other  security  of 
the  United  States:  or 

■■(2)  making,  dealing,  or  possessing  any 
plate,  stone,  or  other  thing,  or  any  part 
thereof,  used  to  counterfeit  such  obligation 
or  security. 

if  such  act  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
section  471.  473.  or  474  of  this  title  if  commit- 
ted within  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  15  years,  or  both" 

(bi  Table  of  Section.s  The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  25  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  before  section 
471  the  following 

•471  Counterfeit  acts  committed  outside  the 
United  States  ■' 
(c)  Table  of  Chapters  —The  table  of  chap- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  item  for  chapter  25  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"25.  Counterfeiting  and  forgery    470". 

SEC.  4002.  ECONO.MIC  TERRORISM  TASK  FORCE. 

la)  Establishment  and  F*fRPosE,— There  is 
established  an  Economic  Terrorism  Task 
Force  to- 

(1  >  assess  the  threat  of  terrorist  actions  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  economy. 
Including  actions  directed  against  the  United 
States  government  and  actions  against  Unit- 
ed States  business  interests: 

i2i  assess  the  adequacy  cf  existing  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  prevent  terrorist 
actions  directed  against  the  United  States 
economy,  and 

(3)  recommend  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive actions  to  prevent  terrorist  actions  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  economy 

(bi  Membership. -The  Economic  Terrorism 
Task  Force  shall  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  his  designee,  and  consist  of  the 
following  members 

1 1 )  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence: 

i2)  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 

i3i  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Secret 
Service. 

(4)  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration: 

i5i  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

i6i  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Finance:  and 

i7)  such  other  members  of  the  Departments 
of  Defense.  Justice.  Stat*.  Treasury,  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  des- 
ignate 

(c)  Administrative  Provisions —The  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Terrorism  Task  Force 

(di  Report  -Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Economic  Terrorism  Task  Force 


shall  submit  a  report  to  the  FTesident  and 
the  Congress  detailing  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force.  If  the  report 
of  the  task  force  is  classified,  an  unclassified 
version  shall  be  prepared  for  public  distribu- 
tion. 
TITLE    V— AUTHORIZATIONS    TO    EXPAND 

COUNTER-TERRORIST   OPERATIONS    BY 

FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

SEC.     SOOI.    AUTHORIZATIONS    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  t)e  appropriated  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993  and  1994.  in 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  specified  m 
appropriations  Acts,  for  counter-terrorist  op- 
erations and  programs: 

(1 )  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
$25,000,000: 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  State.  JIO.000.000: 

(3)  for  the  United  States  Customs  Service. 
$7,500,000: 

i4i  for  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
$2,500,000: 

(5)  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms.  $2,500,000: 

(6 1  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. $2,500,000:  and 

(7)  for  grants  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Justice  Programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  consultation  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  $25,000,000 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  his  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  the  subject  of 
terrorism.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  work  on  this  subject  with  him  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  There  are  many 
features  of  his  bill  that  resemble  fea- 
tures of  my  bill.  I  have  some  features  I 
believe  he  does  not  have  in  his  bill. 

At  any  rate,  v/e  can  work  together.  I 
think,  and  bring  a  good  bill  out.  And  it 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
him  in  that  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I,  too. 
look  forward  to  working  together  with 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset,  in  the  last  several 
days,  because  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  gulf,  because  of  the  threats  made 
by  Saddam  Hussein,  and  because  of  ter- 
rorist activities  that  have  occurred  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  a  lot  of  us 
have  proceeded  in  ways  we  ordinarily 
might  not  have  proceeded. 

Ordinarily,  time  permitting,  what 
would  have  happened  is  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  I  would  have 
sat  down  ahead  of  time  and  said.  "Hey. 
we  ought  to  put  together  a  bill."  I  do 
not  want  our  colleagues  to  think,  nor 
anyone  in  the  public  to  think  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
introduced  a  bill  and  the  fact  that  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  means  anything  other 
than  we  both  have  an  interest  in  this. 
and  it  reflects  the  overwhelming  pros- 
pect we  will  probably  be  able  to  work 
out  a  bill  that  is  satisfactory  to  both  of 
us.  and  hopefully  satisfactory  to  the 
President  and  beneficial  to  the  Nation. 
I  might  also  add  that  although  the 
major  part  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced 


does  relate  to  the  death  penalty  for 
terrorists— the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ha*  been  concerned  about  that 
for  some  time,  not  just  this  year,  but 
for  many  years  going  back,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania— this  bill  I 
have  introduced  is  designed  to  go  be- 
yond that. 

But  I  am  sure  we  can  work  some- 
thing out.  We  have  never  failed  to  be 
able  to  do  that,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  myself,  and  I  look 
forward  to  us  getting  underway  to  pro- 
vide a  solid,  promising  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  our  colleagues  to  consider 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  it  is 
my  hope,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  and  the  announcement  by 
Saddam  Hussein  that  he  is  setting  this 
international  terrorism  apparatus  in 
action,  that  we  act  as  quickly  as  we 
can  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 

I  feel  certain  the  chairman  wii]  do 
that. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  agree. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
MO'V'NIHAN.     Mr.      Chafee.     Mr. 

Durenberger.   Mr.   Heinz,  Mr. 

RiEGLE.     Mr.     DeConcini.     Mr. 

McConnell.     and     Mr      Tht.'r- 

MOND): 
S.  268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  authonze  a  de- 
duction for  the  expenses  of  adopting  a 
special  needs  child  and  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
program  providing  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral employees  adopting  a  special 
needs  child:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

special  needs  ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Bentsen.  and  several 
other  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  in  introducing  the  Special  Needs 
Adoption  Assistance  Act  of  1991 

Right  now  there  are  approximately 
40.000  American  children  available  for 
adoption.  Most  of  these  children  are 
special  needs  children  A  special  needs 
child  is  one  who.  because  of  special 
conditions  such  as  age.  physical  or 
mental  handicap,  race,  or  other  charac- 
teristics, is  difficult  to  place  for  adop- 
tion. 

A  significant  number  of  these  chil- 
dren end  up  being  cared  for  in  one  fos- 
ter home  after  another  or  in  public  in- 
stitutions. Due  to  their  special  needs 
these  children  may  never  get  out  of 
this  system.  I  believe  that  if  each  spe- 
cial needs  child  is  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  placed  in  a  loving  adoptive 
family,  the  odds  are  increased  that  he 
or  she  will  be  a  successful,  happy 
human  being. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  recognized  the  additional  emo- 
tional  and   financial   commitment   re- 
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quired    of    families    adoptlnR    children 
with  special  needs  hy  providinR  for. 

First,  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $3,000 
to  help  familieH  with  the  one-time 
costs  of  adopting  a  special  needs  child, 
and 

Second,  a  demonstration  project 
under  which  Federal  employees  could 
be  reimbursed  for  up  to  $2,000  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  adoption  of  a 
special  needs  child 

The  one-time  costs  of  adoptini?  a 
child  can  be  hiKh.  with  adoptions 
through  agencies  averajfinK  around 
$6,000.  Adoptions  throuRh  private  par- 
ties cost  even  more  There  are  many 
families  who  may  wish  to  adopt  a  spe- 
cial needs  child,  but  find  the  court 
costs,  legal  fees,  social  service  reviews, 
and  other  related  costs  overwhelming. 
This  legislation  will  help  these  families 
with  these  up-front  expenses. 

I  am  confident  this  legislation  can 
encourage  more  adoption  of  special 
needs  children.  A  few  years  ago.  the 
Defense  Department  offered  their  em- 
ployees a  program  providing  a  $2,000  re- 
imbursement of  expenses  incurred  in 
adopting  a  special  needs  child— this  re- 
sulted in  almost  3.000  adoptions. 

I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  and  help  promote  the  adoption 
of  these  very  special  children  who  des- 
perately need  permanent  and  loving 
families.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S  268 

Be  tl  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vmted  Statea  of  America  m 
Congress  assemhted. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Thla    Alt    may    be   .iltd    as   the    "Special 
Needs  Adoption  Ass:<ir.,ini  p  Ait  of  1991". 
SEC.  1.  ADOPTION  KXI'KNSK.  DKDCCTION. 

(a)  In  Gknekai.  I'art  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  IB  amended  by  redeslfrnatlnR  section  220 
as  section  221  and  by  Inserting  after  sectlnt; 
219  the  followlnif  new  set  tlon 
-SEC  MO  SI'KCIAl.  NEEIJS  ADOPTION  EXPENSES 
DEDt'CTION. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction  —In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
aa  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  adoption  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  Individual  for  such 
taxable  year 

"(b)  LlMrTATIONS    - 

"(li  Maximum  [x:illar  amount— The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  adoption  expenses  which  may 
be  taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  a  child  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000 

"(2)  Denial  of  double  BENEFrr    - 

"(A)  In  general  —No  deduction  shall  be 
allowable  under  subsection  (ai  for  any  ex- 
pense for  which  a  deduction  or  credit  Is  al- 
lowable under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

"(Bi  Reimbursements  —If  a  taxpayer  is  re- 
imbursed for  any  qualified  adoption  expenses 
for  which  a  deduction  was  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount  of  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  Includable  In  the  gross  Income 


of  Ihf  taxpayer  in  Ihe  taxable  year  in  which 
sui-h  reimbursement  wa.«  received 

■(ci  DEFisrnoN.s  -Kor  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(li  Qualified  adoption  expenses— The 
term  •qualified  adoption  expenses'  means 
reasonable  and  necessary  adoption  fees, 
court  costs,  attorney  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses which— 

"(A I  are  directly  related  to  the  legal  adop- 
tion of  a  child  with  special  needs  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(Bi  are  not  Incurred  In  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law.  and 

"(C)  are  of  a  type  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment under  the  adoption  assistance  program 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

"(2)  CHILD  wrTH  SPECIAL  NEEDS.— The  term 
child  with  special  needs'  means  any  child 
determined  by  the  State  to  be  a  child  de- 
scribed In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
473(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Such  term 
may.  at  the  option  of  the  State,  also  Include 
any  child  who.  as  a  result  of  prenatal  drug  or 
alcohol  abuse.  Is  likely  to  manifest  devel- 
opmental or  functional  delays   ' 

lb)  Deduction  allowed  Whether  or  Not 
TAXPA'i'T:R  Itemizes  Deductions —Sub- 
section <a)  of  section  62  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  il3)  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

■(14)  Adoption  expenses —The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  220  (relating  to  deduction 
for  expenses  of  adopting  a  child  with  special 
needs)." 

(c)  Clerical  amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  part  \'U  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  by  striking  the  Item  relating  to 
section  220  and  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  Items 

"Sec.  220    Special    needs  adoption  expenses 

deduction. 
"Sec.  221.  Cross  reference." 

(d)  Effective  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1990 

gEC.  S.  REIMBIHSEMENT  OF  SPECIAL  NEEDS 
AIXIPTIM.  EXPENSES  TO  FEDERAL 
EMPU>VKI'>i 

la)    Reimbursement    uf    special    Needs 
Adoption  Expenses    -Chapter  55  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section- 
'i%S9'      R^imburBement     of     «p<K-ial     ne«lii 

adoption  exprnM^ 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(l)  the  term  qualifying  adoption  ex- 
penses' means  reasonable  and  necessary 
adoption  and  court  costs,  attorney  fees,  and 
other  expenises.  as  determined  appropriate 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  which  expenses  are 
directly  related  to  the  legal  adoption  of  a 
child  with  special  needs;  and 

"(2)  the  term  child  with  special  needs' 
means  a  child  who  would  be  difficult  to  place 
with  adoptive  parents  because  of  a  factor  or 
condition,  such  as  ethnic  background,  age.  or 
membership  In  a  minority  or  sibling  group, 
or  the  presence  of  factors  such  as  medical 
condition  or  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
handicaps. 

"(bKU  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  which  an  Executive  agency  shall. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, reimburse  an  employee  for  qualifying 
adoption  expenses  Incurred  by  the  employee 
In  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  child 
with  special  needs 


■■i2i  An  Executive  axency.  In  order  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  an  adoptive  child  Is 
a  child  with  special  needs,  may  require  an 
employee  who  applies  for  reimbursement 
under  this  section  to  obtain  certification 
from  a  State  or  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
adoption  agency  that  the  adoptive  child  Is  a 
child  With  special  needs,  and  the  Executive 
agency  may  rely  upon  such  certification  in 
determining  whether  the  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  reimbursement  of  qualifying  adoption 
expenses. 

"(3i  An  employee  may  not  be  paid  more 
than  S2.000  under  this  section  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  each  child,  or  more 
than  J.S.O0O  under  this  section  In  any  calendar 
year  if  the  employee  adopts  more  than  2  chil- 
dren. 

"(c)  Payment  may  not  be  made  under  this 
section- 

"(1)  in  any  adoption  In  which  one  of  the 
adopting  parents  is  the  biological  parent  of 
the  adopted  child. 

"(2)  In  any  adoption  of  a  child  18  years  of 
age  or  older; 

"(3i  In  any  adoption  of  a  child  who.  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  adoption,  was  not  a  citi- 
zen or  legal  resident  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  In  any  adoption  in  which  the  employee 
separates  from  the  service  before  the  adop- 
tion is  final;  or 

"(5)  for  any  expenditure  for  which  the  em- 
ployee has  been  reimbursed  under  any  other 
adoption  program  of  the  United  States  or  of 
a  State  or  local  government 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  from  the  same  appropriation  or  ac- 
count that  is  available  for  the  payment  of 
the  basic  pay  of  the  employee  to  whom  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made. 

"(eidi  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall  prescribe  any  necessary  regula- 
tions and  provide  assistance  t-o  Executive 
agencies  In  the  administration  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  transmit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  operation  of  this  dem- 
onstration program  under  this  section  by  Oc- 
tober 1.  1992   " 

(bi  Technical  and  Confohmino  Amend- 
ments.—d)  The  subchapter  heading  of  sub- 
chapter IX  of  chapter  56  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SUBCHAPTER  IX-MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS  " 
(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  56  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
subchapter  IX  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  'subchapter  ix  mlscellane- 
ous  provisions  ";  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  6596  the  following  new  Item 

"5597  Reimbursement  of  special  needs  adop- 
tion expenses" 
(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date  —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  k)e  applicable  with 
respect  to  adoption  expenses  incurred  on  or 
after  January  1.  1991.  and  before  January  1. 
1995* 


By  Mrs   KASSEBAUM: 

S  269  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  require  an  independent  audit  of 
statements  prepared  by  certain  finan- 
cial institutions  with  respect  to  assets 
of  employee  benefit  plans;  to  the  Com- 
mltUie  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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AUDFT  of  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEE  BENEFrX  PLANS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Hatch,  Senator  Bump- 
ers, Senator  HATFIELD,  Senator 
BR'Van,  and  I  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  a  provision  that  per- 
mits pension  funds  to  receive  less  than 
comprehensive  audits. 

Our  private  pension  system  is  based 
on  the  concept  of  fiduciary  responsibil- 
ity and  full  disclosure.  The  integrity  of 
our  private  pension  system  is  essential. 
For  example,  in  1988.  private  pensions 
paid  the  Nation's  retirees  more  than 
$222  billion  in  benefits,  comjjared  to 
$148  billion  paid  to  retirees  by  Social 
Security.  Independent  audits  play  an 
important  role  in  securing  full  disclo- 
sure for  plan  beneficiaries. 

Currently,  under  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act.  p)ension 
funds  are  only  required  to  receive  lim- 
ited-scope audits.  A  limited-scope 
audit  means  that  pension  fund  man- 
agers are  allowed  to  instruct  auditors 
not  to  examine  assets  held  in  Govern- 
ment-regulated entities,  such  as  banks 
or  insurance  companies.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  some  pension  plans  are  cur- 
rently receiving  less  than  thorough  au- 
dits. Absent  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive audits,  the  integrity  and  assurance 
intended  by  ERISA  for  pension  bene- 
ficiaries will  not  be  achieved.  This  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  important 
issue  because  of  the  trend  of  deregula- 
tion of  our  financial  institutions  and 
the  growing  size  of  private  pension 
funds.  As  our  society  ages,  these  funds 
will  take  on  an  even  greater  signifi- 
cance. 

The  importance  of  full  disclosure  is 
not  solely  limited  to  plan  beneficiaries. 
All  taxpayers  have  a  very  real  interest 
in  assuring  that  private  pension  plans 
receive  thorough  and  independent  au- 
dits. Under  ERISA,  the  majority  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans  are  insured  by  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation. 
Like  a  variety  of  other  Federal  insur- 
ance plans,  the  PBGC  is  a  Government- 
sponsored  enterprise.  Over  the  past 
decade,  we  certainly  have  learned  the 
importance  of  maintaining  tight  regu- 
lation and  requiring  full  disclosure  to 
industries  and  enterprises  enjoying 
Federal  insurance. 

Our  pension  insurance  system  is 
strong  today.  It  is  only  with  the  type 
of  continued  vigilance  provided  by 
thorough  audits  and  meaningful  regu- 
lation that  we  can  assure  the  integrity 
of  the  private  pension  system  for  fu- 
ture beneficiaries.  Requiring  thorough 
audits  is  not  something  that  should  be 
put  off  until  tomorrow  or  considered 
only  in  the  future  as  part  of  some  pen- 
sion reform  package.  Common  sense 
dictates  that  audits  should  be  com- 
prehensive and  thorough.  It  is  my  hor>e 
that  this  straightforward  legislation 
can  be  swiftly  enacted  to  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity and  thoroughness  of  independ- 
ent audits.* 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  270.  A  bill  to  require  regular  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  on  the  amount  of 
expenditures  made  to  carry  out  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  on  the  amount  of 
contributions  made  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries  to  support 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

REPORT  ON  COST  OF  OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD 
AND  OPERA'nON  DESERT  .STORM 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  re- 
quire regular  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  the  amount  of  expenditures  made  to 
carry  out  Operation  Desert  Shield  and 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  on  the 
amount  of  pledges  and  contributions 
made  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries  to  support  these  op)erations. 
A  companion  bill.  H.R.  586.  was  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  earlier  this 
week  by  Representative  Schi'MER  and 
Chairman  Panetta  of  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee. 

This  bill  is  a  cost  accounting  bill,  a 
burden-sharing  bill,  and  a  good  govern- 
ment bill. 

It  is  a  cost  accounting  bill  because  it 
would  help  us  get  a  handle  on  the  mov- 
ing target  of  cost  estimates  that  float 
about  rather  freely  in  this  town.  It  will 
assist  us  in  this  body,  and  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee  in  particular,  as  we  mon- 
itor progress  on  controlling  the  deficit. 
And.  it  is  certainly  a  prerequisite  to  a 
vote  on  any  supplemental  bill  to  pay 
for  the  war  that  will  be  before  us  with- 
in the  next  2  months. 

It  is  a  burden-sharing  bill  because  it 
would  track  the  progress  of  our  allies 
meeting  their  obligations  and  pledges 
of  support,  and  in  particular  their  fair 
share  of  contributions  to  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

And,  it  is  a  good  government  bill  be- 
cause it  sends  a  very  clear  signal  that 
Congress  is  interested  in  this  informa- 
tion, wants  this  information,  and 
places  a  very  high  priority  on  having 
this  information.  The  administration 
has  issued  figures  from  time  to  time  on 
the  contributions  and  pledges  of  our  al- 
lies, but  in  the  midst  of  international 
turbulence,  the  administration  has 
hardly  assigned  the  reporting  of  this 
information  a  high  priority.  That  is 
not  the  administration's  job.  That  is 
the  job  of  Congress.  And  that  is  why 
this  bill  is  necessary. 

On  December  13  of  this  recent  year.  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  President  along 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware,  Senator  Roth,  requesting 
periodic  updates  of  contributions 
pledged  and  received  for  Op)eration 
Desert  Shield.  Now  that  war  has  been 
engaged,  the  costs  will  indeed  spiral 
upward  which,  in  my  view,  is  sufficient 
and  compelling  enough  reason  to  enact 
legislation  in  this  regard. 

The  fact  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay 


for  this  war  by  ourselves.  Ajnerica's 
contribution  of  human  and  military  re- 
sources is  much  more  than  ample.  It  is 
a  great  sacrifice.  For  this,  our  Persian 
Gulf  allies,  as  well  as  Germany.  Japan, 
and  other  nations,  are  benefiting  di- 
rectly, substantially,  and  quantifiably. 
\^'hile  we  have  defended  the  oil  and  ter- 
ritorial interests  of  our  allies,  they 
have  received  an  overwhelming  share 
of  the  windfall  benefits.  Recent  esti- 
mates showed,  for  instance,  that  our 
gulf  allies  were  receiving  up  to  $6  bil- 
lion per  month  in  windfall  oil  profits, 
not  to  mention  the  security  of  their 
well-defended  borders  by  U.S.  troops 

Let  me  briefly  describe  this  bill,  Mr. 
President  It  would  require  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  specify  each  month  in  a  report 
to  Congress  the  costs  incurred  and 
spent  by  the  Defense  Department  for 
Op)eration  Desert  Shield,  to  include 
costs  to  date  for  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

These  figures  would  not  include  those 
costs  that  would  have  been  incurred 
anyway,  without  these  two  operations. 

Specifically,  the  costs  to  be  identi- 
fied in  the  report  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  airlift  costs; 

Second,  sealift  costs: 

Third,  medical  costs; 

Fourth,  costs  associated  with  the 
call-up  of  Reserves, 

Fifth,  operations  and  maintenance 
costs; 

Sixth,  personnel  costs; 

Seventh,  costs  of  logistical  support. 

Eighth,  fuel  cost  increases; 

Ninth,  military  construction  costs; 
and 

Tenth,  all  other  costs. 

In  addition  to  these  categories  of 
costs,  the  repKirt  will  list  the  follo'wing, 
by  country; 

First,  contributions  pledged  as  cash 
payments; 

Second,  contributions  pledged  as  in- 
kind  r)ayments; 

Third,  contributions  received  as  cash 
payments; 

Fourth,  contributions  received  as  in- 
kind  payments. 

The  first  repxirt  would  be  submitted 
not  later  than  14  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  law.  and  it  would 
cover  the  i)eriod  beginning  on  August  1 
of  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  supp)ort  this  bill  and  hop>e  we 
can  put  it  on  a  fast  track  so  we  can 
begin  to  get  this  information  before 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
reaches  the  floor. 


By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rollings.  Mr.  Ken-nedy.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr. 
RoBB.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Kasten. 
Mr.  GLENN,  Mr.  JEFFX3RDS.  Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,     Mr.     Hatfield,     Mr. 
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Kohl,  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr  Rie- 

GLE): 

S.  272.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated Federal  research  prog^ram  to  en- 
sure continued  U.S  leadership  In  hiffh- 
performance  computinK.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

HIOH-PERhMKMA.VCE  COMPITINO  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  today  I 
rise  to  Introduce  the  Hljfh- Performance 
Computing  Act  of  1991,  a  bill  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  stays  at  the 
leading  edge  in  computer  technology  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  more  than 
16  of  my  colleagues,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  all  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum,  have  joined  me  as  cosponsors 
of  this  critically  important  legislation. 

During  the  last  30  years,  computer 
technology  has  Improved  exponen- 
tially, faster  than  technology  in  any 
other  field  Computers  just  keep  get- 
ting faster,  more  p<-)werful.  and  more 
inexpensive  According  to  one  expert,  if 
automobile  technology  had  improved 
as  much  as  computer  technology  has  in 
recent  years,  a  1991  Cadllla*  would  now 
cruise  at  20.000  miles  per  hour,  get  5.000 
miles  to  a  gallon,  and  cost  only  3  centsl 

As  a  result  of  these  amazing  ad- 
vances, computers  have  gone  from 
being  expensive,  esoteric  research  tools 
Isolated  In  the  laboratory  to  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  everyday  life.  We  rely 
on  computers  at  the  supermarket,  at 
the  bank.  In  the  office,  and  in  our 
schools.  They  make  our  life  easier  in 
hundreds  of  ways. 

Yet  the  computer  revolution  Is  not 
over  In  fact,  according  to  some  meas- 
ures, the  price  performance  of  comput- 
ers is  Improving  even  faster  now  than 
It  has  In  the  past. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a  supercom- 
puter In  action  has  a  sense  of  what 
computers  might  be  c:apable  of  In  the 
future  Today,  scientists  and  engineers 
are  using  supercomputers  to  design 
better  airplanes,  understand  global 
warming,  find  oilfields,  and  discover 
safer,  more  effective  drugs.  In  many 
cases  they  can  use  these  machines  to 
mimic  experiments  that  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive  or  downright  im- 
possible In  real  life.  With  a 
supercomputer  model,  engineers  at 
Ford  can  simulate  auto  crash  tests  and 
test  new  safety  features  for  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  and  in  much  less  time  than 
It  would  take  to  really  crash  an  auto- 
mobile. And  they  can  observe  many 
more  variables,  In  much  more  detail, 
than  they  could  with  a  real  test. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is 
very  similar  to  the  first  title  of  S  1067, 
the  High- Performance  Computing  Act 
of  1990.  which  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously last  October.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  was  unable  to  act  on  the  bill 
before  we  adjourned  It  Is  my  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  move  this  bill  quick- 
ly this  year  There  Is  widespread  sup- 
port In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 


Today,  in  the  House.  Congressman 
George  Brown,  the  new  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology,  is  introducing 
the  hill,  along  with  Congressmen  TiM 
V.m.entine.  .Sherwood  Boehi.ert.  and 
Norm  MIN^r^.^  I  am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  them  lo  move  this  bill  as 
soon  as  pwssible 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  multi- 
agency  high  ptTformance  computing 
research  and  development  program  to 
be  coordinated  by  the  White  House  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
[OSTP],  The  primary  agencies  involved 
are  the  National  Science  P'oundation 
iNSF].  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  [DARPA],  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration [NASA],  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  [DOE]  Each  of  these  agencies 
has  experience  in  developing  and  using 
high-performance  computing  tech- 
nology NSP"  funds  four  university 
supercomputer  centers  and  is  a  major 
source  of  Federal  funding  for  univer 
sity  research  in  advanced  computing. 
NASA  helped  develop  some  of  the  first 
supercomputers  and  uses  them  exten- 
sively to  help  design  and  Improve 
spacecraft  like  the  space  shuttle  and 
the  national  aerospace  plane.  DARPA 
has  been  a  real  Innovator,  providing 
the  research  funding  needed  for  com- 
puter designers  to  develop  the  next 
generation  of  supercomputers  and  the 
advanced  software  needed  to  use  them 
And  for  more  than  20  years.  D.\RP.\ 
has  been  at  the  leading  edge  in 
computer  networking.  developing 
ARPANET,  the  first  national  computer 
network,  in  the  late  1960  8.  and  now 
working  on  networks  that  are  millions 
of  times  faster  DOE  has  dozens  of 
supercomputers  at  the  national  labs, 
like  Los  Alamos,  Oak  Ridge,  and  Law- 
rence Llvermore.  and  is  constantly 
finding  new,  exciting  ways  to  use  them 

The  Hlgh-Performance  Computing 
Act  will  provide  for  a  well-planned, 
well-coordinated  research  program 
which  will  effectively  utilize  the  tal- 
ents and  resources  available  through- 
out the  F"ederal  research  agencies.  In 
addition  to  NSF.  NASA.  DOE.  and 
DARPA.  this  program  will  Involve  the 
Department  of  Commerce— in  particu- 
lar the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology-  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  US  Geo- 
logical Survey,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, as  well.  The  technology  devel- 
oped under  this  program  will  find  ap- 
plication throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  throughout  the  country 

This  bill  will  roughly  double  funding 
for  high-performance  computing  at 
NSF  and  NASA  during  the  next  5  years 
Additional  funding-  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion during  the  next  5  years— will  also 
be  needed  to  expand  research  and  de- 
velopment   programs    at    DARPA    and 


DOE.  Last  year.  I  worked  closely  with 
Senators  Johnston  and  Domenici  on 
the  F^neiify  Committee  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  a  DOE  High-Perform- 
ance  Computing  Program,  and  I  hope 
to  work  with  them  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  Committee  to  see 
that  program  authorized  and  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1992  In  addition.  I  worked 
with  Senators  Ni'nn  and  Bingaman  and 
others  on  the  .\rmed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  authorize  and  appropriate  addi- 
tional funding  for  DARPAs  high-per- 
formance computing  program,  money 
that  has  been  put  to  good  use  develop- 
ing more  powerful  supercomputers  and 
faster  computer  networks.  Because  this 
program  involves  many  agencies,  it 
necessarily  involves  several  congres- 
sional committees  and  subcommittees. 
Fortunately,  everyone  has  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  make  to  this  ef- 
fort. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  to  make  this  program  a 
reality 

Today,  we  are  focused  on  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  where  we  are  seeing 
how  important  computer  technology  is 
to  our  national  security.  The  amazing 
smart  weapons  being  used  in  Iraq  and 
Kuwait  today  are  a  direct  result  of  past 
P'ederal  Investment  in  computer  tech- 
nology The  Patriot  missile  that  are 
protecting  our  troops  and  Israeli  and 
Saudi  civilians  from  Saddam  Hussein's 
Scud  missiles  rely  upon  p<jwerful.  ad- 
vanced computers  unavailable  10  years 
ago  Similarly,  the  laser-guided  bombs 
and  the  Tomahawk  (.rui.se  missiles  are 
able  to  find  their  targets  because  they 
contain  some  of  the  more  sophisticated 
computer  technology  available  today. 

The  Hlgh-Performance  Computing 
Act  will  help  ensure  the  technological 
lead  in  weaponry  that  is  helping  us  win 
the  war  with  Iraq  and  which  will  im- 
prove our  national  security  in  the  fu- 
ture 

This  same  technology  is  improving 
our  economic  security  by  helping 
American  scientists  and  engineers  de- 
velop new  products  and  processes  to 
keep  the  US  competitive  in  world 
markets.  Supercomputers  can  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  time  It  takes  to  design 
and  test  a  new  product — whether  it  is 
an  airplane,  a  new  drug,  or  an  alu- 
minum can.  More  computing  power 
means  more  energy-efficient,  cheaper 
products  in  all  sectors  of  manufactur- 
ing. And  that  means  higher  profits  and 
more  jobs  for  AmerUans 

Perhapxs  the  most  important  con- 
tribution this  bill  will  make  to  our  eco- 
nomic security  is  the  National  Re- 
search and  Education  Network,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  program  funded  by 
this  bill.  By  1996,  this  fiber-optic  com- 
puter network  would  connect  more 
than  1  million  people  at  more  than 
1.000  colleges  and  universities  in  all  50 
States,  allowing  them  to  send  elec- 
tronic mail.  share  data.  access 
supercomputers,  use  research  facilities 
such  as  radio  telescopes,  and  log  on  to 
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data  bases  containing  trillions  of  bytes 
of  information  on  all  sorts  of  topics. 
This  network  will  speed  research  and 
accelerate  technolog'y  transfer,  so  that 
the  discoveries  made  in  our  university 
laboratories  can  be  quickly  and  effec- 
tively turned  into  profits  for  American 
companies. 

Today,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion runs  NSFNET,  which  allows  re- 
searchers and  educators  to  exchange  up 
to  1.5  million  bits  of  data — megabits 
per  second.  The  NREN  will  be  at  least 
a  thousand  times  faster,  allowing  re- 
searchers to  transmit  all  the  informa- 
tion in  the  entire  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  from  coast  to  coast  in  sec- 
onds. With  today's  networks,  it  is  easy 
to  send  documents  and  data,  but  im- 
ages and  pictures  require  much  faster 
speeds,  they  require  the  NREN.  which 
can  carry  gigabits,  billions  of  bits, 
every  second. 

With  access  to  computer  graphics,  re- 
searchers throughout  the  country  will 
be  able  to  work  together  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  they  can  today.  It  will 
be  much  easier  for  teams  of  researchers 
at  colleges  throughout  the  country  to 
work  together.  They  will  be  able  to  see 
the  results  of  their  experiments  as  the 
data  comes  in,  they  will  be  able  to 
share  the  results  of  their  computer 
models  in  realtime,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  brainstorm  by  teleconference. 
William  Wulf.  formerly  Assistance  Di- 
rector for  Computer  and  Information 
Science  and  Engineering  at  NSF,  likes 
to  talk  about  the  'national 
col  laboratory  "—a  laboratory  without 
walls — which  the  NREN  will  make  pos- 
sible. Researchers  throughout  the 
country,  at  colleges  and  labs,  large  and 
small,  will  be  able  to  stay  on  top  of  the 
latest  advances  in  their  fields. 

The  NREN  and  the  other  technology 
funded  by  this  bill  will  also  provide 
enormous  benefits  to  Ajnerican  edu- 
cation, at  all  levels.  By  most  accounts. 
we  are  facing  a  critical  shortage  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  talent  in  the  next 
10  years.  By  connecting  high  schools  to 
the  NRE:N.  students  will  be  able  to 
share  ideas  with  other  high  school  stu- 
dents and  with  college  students  and 
professors  throughout  the  country.  Al- 
ready, some  high  school  students  are 
using  the  NSFNET  to  access 
supercomputers,  to  send  electronic 
mail,  and  to  get  data  and  Information 
that  just  is  not  available  at  their 
schools.  In  this  way.  the  network  can 
nurture  and  Inspire  the  next  genera- 
tion of  scientists. 

Today,  most  students  using  computer 
networks  are  studying  science  and  en- 
gineering, but  there  are  more  and  more 
applications  in  other  fields,  too.  Econo- 
mists, historians,  and  literature  majors 
are  all  discovering  the  power  of 
networking.  In  the  future,  I  think  we 
will  see  computers  and  networks  used 
to  teaw;h  every  subject  from  kinder- 
garten through  grade  school.  I  was  re- 
cently at  MIT,  where  I  was  briefed  on 
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Project  Athena,  a  project  to  integrate 
computers  and  networks  into  almost 
every  course  at  MIT.  Students  use 
computers  to  play  with  the  laws  of 
physics  in  computer  models,  to  test 
airplane  designs  in  wind  tunnel  simula- 
tions, to  improve  their  writing  skills, 
and  to  learn  foreign  languages.  Many 
of  the  ideas  being  developed  at  Project 
Athena  and  in  hundreds  of  other  ex- 
periments elsewhere  could  one  day  help 
students  and  teachers  throughout  the 
country. 

The  library  community  has  been  at 
the  forefront  in  using  computer  and 
networking  technology  in  education. 
For  years,  they  have  had  electronic 
card  catalogs  which  allow  students  to 
track  down  books  in  seconds.  Now  they 
are  developing  electronic  text  systems 
which  will  store  books  m  electronic 
form.  When  coupled  to  a  national  net- 
work like  the  NREN.  such  a  digital  li- 
brary could  be  used  by  students  and 
educators  throughout  the  country,  in 
underfunded  urban  schools  and  in  iso- 
lated rural  school  districts,  where  good 
libraries  are  few^  and  far  between. 

I  recently  spoke  to  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  and  heard  many  librarians  de- 
scribe how  the  NREN  could  transform 
their  lives.  They  are  excited  about  the 
new  opportunities  made  possible  by 
this  technology. 

The  technology  developed  for  the 
NREN  will  pave  the  way  for  high-speed 
networks  to  our  homes.  It  will  give 
each  and  everyone  of  us  access  to 
oceans  of  electronic  information,  let  us 
use  teleconferencing  to  talk  face-to- 
face  to  anyone  anywhere,  and  deliver 
advanced,  digital  T\'  programming 
even  more  sophisticated  and  stunning 
than  the  HDTV  available  today.  Other 
countries,  JaE>an,  Germany,  and  others. 
are  spending  billions  of  install  optical 
fiber  to  the  home,  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  this  technology. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  bill.  With  this 
bill  we  can  help  shape  the  future — 
shape  it  for  the  better.  This  is  an  in- 
vestment in  our  national  security  and 
our  economic  security  which  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  make. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  the  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  272 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    ■Hlgh-Per- 
formance Computing  Act  of  1991  ". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a  I  The  Congress  finds  the  following: 
il)  Advances  in  computer  science  and  tech- 
nology are  vital  to  the  Nations  prosperity, 
national    and    economic    security,    and    sci- 
entific advancement. 


(2)  The  United  States  currently  lead*  the 
world  in  the  development  and  use  of  high- 
performance  computing  for  national  secu- 
rity, industrial  productivity,  and  science  and 
engineering,  but  that  lead  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  foreign  competitors 

(3)  Further  research,  improved  computer 
research  networks,  and  more  effective  tech- 
nology transfer  from  government  to  Industry 
are  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  fully 
reap  the  benefits  of  high-performance  com- 
puting. 

(4)  Several  Federal  agencies  have  ongoing 
high-performance  computing  programs,  but 
improved  interagency  coordlnatioc,  coopera- 
tion, and  planning  could  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

i5i  A  1989  report  by  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  outlining  a  research 
and  development  strategy  for  high-perform- 
ance computing  provides  a  framework  for  a 
multi-agency  high-performance  computing 
program. 

ibi  It  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  in  this  Act 
to  help  ensure  the  continued  leadership  of 
the  United  States  in  high-performance  com- 
puting and  its  applications  This  requires 
that  the  United  States  Government^- 

<1 1  expand  Federal  support  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  application  of  high-perform- 
ance computing  In  order  to — 

lA'  establish  a  high-capacity  national  re- 
search and  education  computer  network: 

(B)  expand  the  numtier  of  researchers,  edu- 
cators, and  students  with  training  in  high- 
performance  computing  and  access  to  high- 
performance  computing  resources. 

iCi  develop  an  information  infrastructure 
of  data  bases,  ser\-ices,  access  mechanisms, 
and  research  facilities  which  is  available  for 
use  through  such  a  national  network: 

iDi  stimulate  research  on  software  tech- 
nology: 

lE)  promote  the  more  .'•apid  development 
and  wider  distribution  of  computer  software 
tools  and  applications  software: 

pi    accelerate    the    development   of  com- 
puter systems  and  subsystems: 

'Gi  provide  for  the  application  of  high-per- 
formance computing  to  Grand  Challenges: 
and 

'H)  invest  in  basic  research  and  education; 
and 

(2)  improve  planning  and  coordination  of 
Federal  research  and  development  on  high- 
performance  computing 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

.As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

il)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy:  and 

(2)  ■■Council"  means  the  Federal  Coordi- 
nating Council  for  Science,  Engineering,  and 
Technology  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 

SEC.  4.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(ai  Elxcept  to  the  extent  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  or  department  head  deter- 
mines, the  provisions  of  this  .Act  shall  not 
apply  to- 
ll) programs  or  activities  regarding  com- 
puter systems  that  process  classified  Infor- 
mation: or 

(2)  computer  systemis  the  function,  oper- 
ation, or  use  of  which  are  those  delineated  m 
paragraphs  ili  through  (5'  of  section  231&<a) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

lb)  WTiere  appropriate,  and  In  accor"dance 
with  Federal  contracting  law.  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments  shall  procure  prototype 
or  early  production  models  of  new  high-per- 
formance com.puter  systems  and  subsystems 
to  stimulate  hardware  and  software  develop- 
ment. 
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WC.  ».  NATIONAI.  HIGH  reRroHMANCE  COMPDT 
ING  PROGRAM 

The  National  Stlence  and  TechnoloKy  Pol 
ley.  OrKanliallon.  and  F*rlorltle8  Act  of  1976 
(42  use   6601  et  sen  '  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  followin«  new  lUle 

•TITl.K  VII     NATIONAL  HIGH 

PERFORMANCE  COMPUTING  FRt)GRAM 

"NATIONAL  HIOH-PEKFORMANCK  COMPUTING 

PLAN 

"Sec  701  iaKli  The  President.  throuKh  the 
Fe<leral  CoordlnallnK  Council  for  Science, 
EntflneerlnK  and  Technology  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  aa  the  CouncU').  shall. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title— 

■■iA>  develop  and  Implement  a  National 
High-Performance  Computing  Plan  (herein- 
after In  this  title  referred  to  aa  the  Plan'): 
and 

"(B)  provide  for  Interagency  coordination 
of  the  Federal  high-performance  computing 
program  establKshed  by  this  title 
The  Plan  shall  contain  recommendations  for 
a  five-year  national  effort  and  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  The  Plan 
shall  be  resubmitted  upon  revision  at  least 
once  every  two  years  thereafter 

■■(2)  The  Plan  shall 
(A)  establish  the  goals  and  priorities  for  a 
Federal  high  performance  computing  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Plan 
(or  revised  Plan)  is  submitted  and  the  suc- 
ceeding four  fiscal  years. 

■•(Bi  set  forth  the  role  of  each  Federal 
agency  and  department  In  Implementing  the 
Plan,  and 

"(C)  describe  the  levels  of  Federal  funding 
for  each  agency  and  department  and  specific 
activities,  including  education,  research  ac- 
tivities, hardware  and  software  development, 
establishment  of  a  national  glgablts-per-sec- 
ond  computer  network,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Research  and  Education  Network, 
and  ai'Qulsltlon  and  operating  expenses  for 
computers  and  computer  networks,  required 
to  achieve  the  goals  and  priorities  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  lA). 

■■i3>  The  Plan  shall  address,  where 
approrprlate.  the  relevant  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  following  Federal  agencies  and 
departments 

"(A)  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

"(B)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the  Na- 
tional Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration; 

iC)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

■(D)  the  Department  of  Defense,  particu- 
larly the  Defense  Advanced  Rps.-arch 
Projects  Agency; 

■'(E)  the  Department  of  Energy. 

"(F)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,    particularly    the    National    Instl 
tutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine; 

"(G)  the  Department  of  Education; 

"(Hi  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Agricultural  Library, 
and 

■•(I)  such  other  agencies  and  departments 
as  the  President  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  considers  appropriate 

"(4)  In  addition,  the  Plan  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  present  and  planned  activi- 
ties of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

"(S)  The  Plan  shall  Identify  how  agencies 
and  departments  can  collaborate  to — 


■■(A)  ensure  interoperability  among  com- 
puter networks  run  by  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 

iB>  increase  software  productivity,  capa 
blliiy.  portability,  and  reliability; 

•■(C)  expand  efforts  to  Improve,  document, 
and  evaluate  unclassified  public-domain  soft- 
ware developed  by  federally  funded  research- 
ers and  other  software.  Inc  luding  federally 
funded  educational  and  training  softwanv 

■■(Di  cooperate,  where  appropriate,  with  in 
dustry  in  development  and  exchange  of  soft- 
ware; 

"lEi  distribute  software  among  the  agen- 
cies and  departments. 

■'(F)  distribute  federally  funded  software  to 
State  and  local  governments.  Industry,  and 
universities, 

■'(Oi  accelerate  the  development  of  high 
performance  computer  systems,  subsystems, 
and  associated  software. 

■'(H)  provide  the  technical  support  and  re- 
search and  development  of  high-performance 
computer  software  and  hardware  needed  to 
address  Grand  Challenges  in  astrophysics. 
geophysics,  engineering,  materials,  bio- 
chemistry, plasma  physics,  weather  and  cli- 
mate forecasting,  and  other  fields. 

■■(I)  provide  for  educating  and  training  ad 
dltlonal    undergraduate    and    graduate    stu- 
dents   In    software    engineering,    computer 
science,  and  computational  science,  and 

■'(J)  Identify  agency  rules,  regulations, 
policies,  and  practices  which  can  be  changed 
to  significantly  improve  utilization  of  Fed- 
eral high-performance  computing  and  net- 
work facilities,  and  make  recommendations 
to  such  agencies  for  appropriate  changes. 

"(6)  The  Plan  shall  address  the  security  re- 
quirements and  policies  necessary  to  protect 
Federal  research  computer  networks  and  in- 
formation resources  accessible  through  Fed- 
eral research  .:omputer  networks.  Agencies 
identined  In  the  Plan  shall  define  and  Imple- 
ment a  security  plan  consistent  with  the 
Plan. 

■■(b)  The  Council  shall— 

"(1)  serve  as  lead  entity  responsible  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Plan  and  Interagency  co- 
ordination of  the  program  established  under 
the  Plan. 

■■(2)  coordinate  the  high-performance  com- 
puting research  and  development  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  and  departments  and  re- 
port at  least  annually  to  the  President, 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  on  any 
recommended  changes  in  agency  or  depart- 
mental roles  that  are  needed  to  better  imple- 
ment the  Plan: 

"(3)  review,  prior  to  the  President's  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  the  annual  budget 
estimate,  each  agency  and  departmental 
budget  estimate  In  the  context  of  the  Plan 
and  make  the  results  of  that  review  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  elements  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  particularly 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  and 

"(4)  consult  and  coordinate  with  Federal 
agencies,  academic.  State,  industry,  and 
other  appropriate  groups  conducting  re- 
search on  high-performance  computing 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  shall  establish  a 
High- Performance  Computing  Advisory 
Panel  consisting  of  prominent  representa- 
tives from  industry  and  academia  who  are 
specially  qualified  to  provide  the  Council 
with  advice  and  Information  on  high-per- 
formance computing  The  Panel  shall  pro- 
vide the  Council  with  an  Independent  assess- 
ment of— 

■■(I)  progress  made  In  Implementing  the 
Plan, 

"(2)  the  need  to  revise  the  Plan: 


■■(3)  the  balance  between  the  components 
of  the  Plan. 

■■(4)  whether  the  research  and  development 
funded  under  the  Plan  is  helping  to  maintain 
United  States  leadership  in  computing  tech- 
nology, and 

"(5)  other  issues  identified  by  the  Director 
"(dHl)  l-^ih  appropriate  Federal  agency 
and  department  involved  in  high-perform- 
ance computing  shall,  as  part  of  its  annual 
request  for  appropriations  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  submit  a  report  to 
the  Office  identifying  each  element  of  Its 
high-performance  computing  activities, 
which 

"(A  I  specifies  whether  each  such  element 
(1)  contributes  primarily  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Plan  or  (ID  contributes  primarily 
to  the  achievement  of  other  objectives  but 
aids  Plan  implementation  in  important 
ways:  and 

■'(Bi  states  the  portion  of  its  request  for 
appropriations  that  is  allocated  to  each  such 
element. 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  review  each  such  report  in  light  of  the 
goals,  priorities,  and  agency  and  depart- 
mental responsibilities  set  forth  in  the  Plan, 
and  shall  include,  in  the  President's  annual 
budget  estimate,  a  statement  of  the  portion 
of  each  appropriate  agency  or  department's 
annual  budget  estimate  that  is  allocated  to 
each  element  of  sueh  agency  or  department's 
high-performance  computing  activities 

"lei  .As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
Grand  Challenge  means  a  fundamental 
problem  In  science  and  engineering  with 
broad  economic  and  scientific  impact,  whose 
solution  will  require  the  application  of  high- 
performance  computing  resources 

■'ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  702.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  not  later  than  March  1  of 
each  year,  an  annual  rep<jrt  on  the  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  title  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  including— 

"(1)  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of 
Federal  high-performance  computing  re- 
search and  development  efforts  during  that 
preceding  fiscal  year: 

"(2)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made  to- 
ward achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  Plan. 

"(3)  a  copy  and  summary  of  the  Plan  and 
any  changes  made  In  such  Plan: 

"(4)  a  summary  of  appropriate  agency 
budgets  for  high-performance  computing  ac- 
tivities for  that  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(5)  any  recommendations  regarding  addi- 
tional action  or  legislation  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  assist  in  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title". 

SEC.  6.   NA-nONAl,   RESEARCH   AND   EDUCATION 
NETWORK 

la)  In  accordance  with  the  Plan  developed 
under  section  701  of  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy.  Organization  and  Prior- 
ities Act  of  1976  i42  use  6601  et  seq  >.  as 
added  by  section  5  of  this  Act.  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Departm.ent  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  .Space  Administra- 
tion, and  other  appropriate  agencies,  shall 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
multl-gigabit-persecond  research  and  edu- 
cation computer  network  by  19%.  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Network  'hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Network"),  which  shall  link  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  the  education  commu- 
nlt,y. 
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(b)  The  Network  shall  provide  users  with 
appropriate  access  to  supercomputers,  com- 
puter data  bases,  other  research  facilities, 
and  libraries. 

(c)  The  Network  shall— 

(1)  be  developed  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  computer,  telecommunications,  and  in- 
formation industries: 

(2)  be  designed  and  developed  with  the  ad- 
vice of  potential  users  In  government,  indus- 
try, and  the  higher  education  community: 

(3 1  be  established  in  a  manner  which  fos- 
ters and  maintains  competition  and  private 
sector  Investment  in  high  speed  data 
networking  within  the  telecommunications 
Industry: 

(4)  be  established  In  a  manner  which  pro- 
motes research  and  development  leading  to 
deployment  of  commercial  data  communica- 
tions and  telecommunications  standards; 

(5)  where  technically  feasible,  have  ac- 
counting mechanisms  which  allow,  where  ap- 
propriate, users  or  groups  of  users  to  be 
charged  for  their  usage  of  the  Network  and 
copyrighted  materials  available  over  the 
Network;  and 

(6)  be  phased  }nu>  commercial  operation  as 
commercial  networks  can  meet  the 
networking  needs  of  American  researchers 
and  educators 

(di  The  Department  of  Defense,  through 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  shall  be  the  lead  agency  for  research 
and  development  of  advanced  fiber  optics 
technology,  switches,  and  protocols  needed 
to  develop  the  Network 

(ei  Within  the  Federal  Government,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  shall  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  connecting  colleges, 
universities,  and  libraries  to  the  Network 

(Dd)  The  Council,  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Plan  developed  under  sec- 
tion 70!  of  the  National  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy.  Organization,  and  FYlorities 
Act  of  1976  (42  US  C  6601  et  seq  i.  as  added 
by  section  5  of  this  Act.  shall  — 

(A  I  develop  goals,  strategy,  and  priorities 
for  the  Network; 

(Bi  identify  the  roles  of  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  implementing  the  Network; 

(Ci  provide  a  mechanism  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments in  deploying  the  Network: 

(Di  oversee  the  operation  and  evolution  of 
the  Network; 

(El  manage  the  connections  between  com- 
puter networks  of  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 

(F)  develop  conditions  for  access  to  the 
Network;  and 

(Gi  Identify  how  existing  and  future  com- 
puter networks  of  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments could  contribute  to  the  Network 

(2)  The  President  shall  report  to  Congress 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  on  the  implementation  of  this 
subsection 

(g)  In  addition  to  other  agency  activities 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Network— 

(1)  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  shall  adopt  a  common  set  of 
standards  and  guidelines  to  provide  inter- 
operability, common  user  Interfaces  to  sys- 
tems, and  enhanced  security  for  the  Net- 
work; and 

(2)  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adnilnistra- 
tlon,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Departs 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Envi- 


ronmental Protection  Agency  are  authorized 
to  allow  recipients  of  Federal  research 
grants  to  use  grant  monies  to  pay  for  com- 
puter networking  expenses. 

(h)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Director,  through  the 
Council,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on— 

il)  effective  mechanisms  for  providing  op- 
erating funds  for  the  maintenance  and  use  of 
the  Network,  including  user  fees,  industry 
support,  and  continued  Federal  investment; 

(2)  plans  for  the  eventual  commercializa- 
tion of  the  Network; 

(3)  how  commercial  information  service 
providers  could  be  charged  for  access  to  the 
Network: 

i4i  the  technological  feasibility  of  allowing 
commercial  Information  service  providers  to 
use  the  Network  and  other  federally-funded 
research  networks; 

(5)  how  Network  users  could  be  charged  for 
such  commercial  information  services; 

(6)  how  to  protect  the  copyrights  of  mate- 
rial distributed  over  the  Network,  and 

(7)  appropriate  policies  to  ensure  the  secu- 
rity of  resources  available  on  the  Network 
and  to  protect  the  privacy  of  users  of  net- 
works 

SEC.  7.  ROLE  OF  THE  NA'HONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DA'nON. 

lai  TTie  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
provide  funding  to  enable  researchers  to  ac- 
cess supercomputers  Prior  to  deployment  of 
the  Network,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion shall  maintain,  expand,  and  upgrade  its 
existing  computer  networks.  Additional  re- 
sponsibilities may  include  promoting  devel- 
opment of  information  services  and  data 
bases  available  over  such  computer  net- 
works: facilitation  of  the  documentation, 
evaluation,  and  distribution  of  research  soft- 
ware over  such  computer  networks;  encour- 
agement of  continued  development  of  inno- 
vative software  by  industry;  and  promotion 
of  science  and  engineering  education 

(b)(li  The  National  Science  Foundation 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  other  appropriate 
agencies  and  departments,  promote  develop- 
ment of  information  services  that  could  be 
provided  over  the  Network  established  under 
section  6.  These  services  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  provision  of  directories 
of  users  and  services  on  computer  networks, 
data  bases  of  unclassified  Federal  scientific 
data,  training  of  users  of  data  bases  and  net- 
works, access  to  commercial  information 
services  to  researchers  using  the  Network, 
and  technology  to  support  computer-based 
collaboration  that  allows  researchers  around 
the  Nation  to  share  information  and  instru- 
mentation. 

i2)  The  Federal  information  services  acces- 
sible over  the  Network  shall  be  provided  m 
accordance  with  applicable  law  Appropriate 
protection  shall  be  provided  for  copyright 
and  other  Intellectual  property  rights  of  in- 
formation providers  and  Network  users,  in- 
cluding appropriate  mechanisms  for  fair  re- 
muneration of  copyright  holders  for  avail- 
ability of  and  access  to  their  works  over  the 
Network. 

(c)(1)  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  J46.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  $88,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  J145.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
J172.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and 
J198,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

(2)  Of  the  monies  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (Od),  there  is  author- 
ized for  the  research,  development,  and  sup- 
port of  the  Network,  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  section  6.  J15. 000.000  for  fiscal 
year    1992.    J25.000.000    for    fiscal    year    1993. 


J65.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  JSO.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  and  150.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1996. 

(3)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection  are  in  addition 
to  any  amounts  that  may  be  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  under  other  laws 
SEC.  8.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS  AND   SPACE    ADMINI8TRA- 

•noN. 

(a)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  shall  continue  to  conduct 
basic  and  applied  research  in  high-perform- 
ance computing,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
computational  science,  with  emphasis  on 
aeronautics  and  the  processing  of  remote 
sensing  and  space  science  data 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
J22.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992.  J45.0O0.0O0  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  J67.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  J89.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1996.  and 
$115,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996 

(c)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (b)  are  in  addition 
to  any  amounts  that  may  be  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  other  laws 

SEC.   •.   ROLE   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   COM- 
MERCE. 

lai  The  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  shall  adopt  standards  and 
guidelines,  and  develop  measurement  tech- 
niques and  test  methods,  for  the  interoper- 
ability of  high-performance  computers  in 
networks  and  for  common  user  interfaces  to 
systems.  In  addition,  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  developing  benchmark  tests  and 
standards  for  high  performance  computers 
and  software  Pursuant  to  the  Computer  Se- 
curity Act  of  1987  (Public  Law  100-235;  101 
Stat  1724).  the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology  shall  continue  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  adopting  standards  and  guide- 
lines needed  to  assure  the  cost-effective  se- 
curity and  privacy  of  sensitive  information 
in  Federal  computer  systems 

(bull  TTie  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
conduct  a  study  to— 

iA'  evaluate  the  impact  of  Federal  pro- 
curement regulations  which  require  that 
contractors  providing  software  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  share  the  rights  to  propri- 
etary software  development  tools  that  the 
contractors  used  to  develop  the  software; 
and 

iBi  determine  whether  such  regulations 
discourage  development  of  improved  soft- 
ware development  tools  and  techniques 

(2 1  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  re- 
port to  the  Congress  regurding  the  results  of 
the  study  conducted  under  paragraph  (1). 
Summary  of  Major  Pro\18ion8 

The  High-Performance  Computing  Act 
would  authorize  a  five-year  program  for  re- 
search and  development  on  supercomputers, 
advanced  computer  software,  and  computer 
networks.  The  provisions  are' 

Section  1  is  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  contains  the  findings  and  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

Section  3  provides  definitions. 

Section  4  contains  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions to  make  clear  that  computer  systems 
for  classified  information  are  not  affected  by 
this  bill.  In  addition.  Federal  agencies  and 
departments  are  encouraged  to  purchase  pro- 
totype and  early  production  models  of  new 
high-performance  computer  systems. 

Section  5  amends  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and  Prior- 
ities Act  of  1976.  which  established  the  WTiite 
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House  Office  of  .S<  lence  anil  Technology  Pol- 
ley  (OSTPi  The  SJ-cllon  establishes  an  Inter- 
agency national  High  Performance  Comput- 
ing program  Involving  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSFi  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  other  relevant  agencies.  Inter- 
agency coordination  and  planning  for  the 
program  would  tie  provided  by  OSTPs  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Technology  iFCCSFTTi.  which 
shall  work  closely  with  industry  The  pro- 
gram would  !«•  a  I  omprehenslve  one.  dealing 
with  high  performance  computing  hardware 
and  software,  networking,  and  the  education 
and  training  in  high  performance  computing. 

Section  6  requires  NSF  ui  work  with  other 
agencies  to  establish  a  a  multi-gigabit  Na- 
tional Research  and  FMucatlon  Network 
iNRI';N)  by  1966  This  network  would  be  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  several  billions  of  bits  of 
dat.a  per  second  and  would  link  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  researchers  in  government.  In- 
dustry, and  universities  around  the  country 
The  Defens«-  Advanced  Research  Projecla 
Agency  will  be  lead  agency  for  developing 
the  networking  technology  needed  for  the 
NREN  NSF  will  have  primary  responsibility 
for  connecting  colleges,  universities,  and  11 
brarles  u>  the  NRI':n  The  FCCSET  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  planning  and  oversight  needed  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  agencies  con- 
tributing and  using  the  NREN  The  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology 
iNIST)  will  be  responsible  for  standards  and 
security  for  the  NREN  The  FCCSET  shall 
prepare  a  report  on  how  commercial  Infor 
matlon  providers  and  network  companies 
can  contribute  to  and  use  the  NREN 

Section  7  defines  several  specific  roles  for 
the  NSF.  including  providing  supercomputer 
access  and  networking  services  to  research 
ers.  enhancing  development  of  information 
services  available  on  the  NREN.  and  promot- 
ing development  and  distribution  of  research 
software  for  supercomputers 
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Section  8  mandates  NASA  to  conduct  basic 
and  applied  research  in  high-performance 
computing,  particularly  in  the  Held  of  com- 
putational science,  with  emphasis  on  aero- 
nautics and  the  processing  of  remote  sensing 
and  space  science  <lata 
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Section  9  defines  the  role  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Commerce  in  high  performance  com- 
puting The  Department  s  NIST  shall  adopt 
standards  and  guidelines  for  interoperability 
of  high-performance  .omputent.  so  that  dlf 
ferent  types  of  computers  lould  effectively 
exchange  data  over  networks  NIST  will  also 
be  responsible  for  developing  tienchmark 
testa  for  evaluating  high  performance  com- 
puter systems  In  accord  with  the  Computer 
Security  Act,  NIST  will  provide  for  com- 
puter security  and  the  privacy  of  Informa- 


tion for  Federal  computer  systems.  This  sec- 
tion also  Instructs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  Federal  pro- 
curement rules  for  software  on  development 
of  new.  improved  software  technology  • 
•  Mr  BINGAMAN  Mr  President,  a-s 
you  know,  la-st  .year  the  Senate  passed 
the  Hisrh-Performance  Computini?  Act 
of  1990.  which  was  similar  to  the  legis- 
lation introduced  today.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  act  on  this  legislation  in  the 
lOlst  Congrress  Today,  as  Senator  GORE 
reintroduces  this  important  legisla- 
tion. I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
once  again  support  this  bill 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
outline  why  1  believe  this  legislation 
deserves  our  support 

First,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is 
a  consensus  on  the  importance  of  high- 
performance  computing.  Last  year  we 
received  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Emerging  Technologies  report  and  the 
second  annual  Department  of  Defense 
critical  technologies  plan,  reports 
which  identified  the  technologies  most 
critical  to  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic competitiveness. 

The  Cominerce  Department  identi- 
fied high-performance  computing  as  a 
critical  emerging  technology  for  the 
United  States  High-performance  com- 
puting was  also  a  factor  in  five  of  the 
technologies  identified  as  critical  by 
the  Department  of  Defense:  Software 
producibllity.  parallel  computer  archi 
tectures.  simulation  and  modeling, 
data  fusion,  and  computational  fluid 
dynamics.  High-performance  comput 
ing  has  been  identified  by  industry  and 
academia  as  a  critical  area,  and  shows 
up  on  critical  technologies  lists  pre- 
pared by  Japan  and  the  European  Com 
munity  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
importance  of  high  performance  com- 
puting. The  only  thing  in  doubt  is 
whether  we  will  act  now  to  foster  the 
development  of  this  technology 

Second,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  a  na- 
tional policy  in  support  of  high  per 
formance  computing  is  needed.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  reports  that, 
while  the  United  States  currently 
holds  a  lead  in  high-performance  com- 
puting. It  is  losing  ground  to  Japan 
And  the  Department  of  Defense  reports 
that  many  aspects  of  high-performance 
computing  are  critical  to  our  national 
defense. 

To  address  the  policy  issues  involved 
With  fostering  this  technology,  the 
President's  science  adviser  and  the  Of 
fice  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
through  the  Federal  Coordinating  Com 
mlttee  on  Science.  Engineering,  and 
Technology,  developed  an  implementa- 
tion plan  for  a  national  high  perform- 
ance computing  initiative 

The  FCCSET  piinel  did  an  excellent 
job  of  garnering  industry  input  in  de- 
veloping the  plan,  and  that  can  be  seen 
in  the  .support  industry  has  shown  for 
this  initiative.  Industry  groups  such  as 
the    Council    on    Competitiveness    are 


pointing  to  this  as  a  model  for  support 
of  other  critical  technologies 

Finally,  last  year  the  Senate  ap- 
proved similar  legislation  establishing 
a  national  policy  and  authorized  fund- 
ing which  would  have  leveraged  the  re- 
sources and  expertise  of  our  mission 
agencies  to  support  high-performance 
computing  In  America  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  once  again  support  this  ini- 
tiative. 

Mr  President,  the  final  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  that  this  legislation, 
and  the  manner  In  which  it  was  devel- 
oped, can  serve  as  a  model  for  policies 
to  foster  critical  technologies.  We  need 
to  do  a  better  job  of  soliciting  and  act- 
ing on  industry  views  in  the  promotion 
of  other  critical  technologies.  The 
interagency  consultation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Identification  of  lead 
agencies  for  certain  missions  is  an- 
other process  that  should  be  under- 
taken for  each  of  our  critical  tech- 
nologies. Each  technology  would  most 
likely  require  a  different  structure,  and 
a  process  such  as  the  one  which  led  to 
this  legislation  should  be  undertaken 
for  each 

I  hope  that  we  can  move  quickly  on 
this  bill  As  I  said.  I  believe  that  it  can 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  critical  tech- 
nologies, and  1  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  swift  passage, 

I  yield  the  floor  • 
•  Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Gore,  for  his  efforts  in  keeping 
America  a  leader  in  computer  tech- 
nology The  High-Pprformance  Com- 
puting Act  of  1991  represents  a  strong 
step  toward  maintaining  .^merica■s 
strength  in  this  are.i  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  bill 

Education  is  one  area  that  will  im- 
mediately benefit  from  this  bill.  Shar- 
ing of  software  and  greater  access  to 
computer  facilities  will  help  American 
scientists  advance  the  boundaries  of 
our  knowledge  For  example,  many  en- 
vironmental models  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly complex  as  our  understand- 
ing of  the  world  improves 
Supercomputers  are  needed  to  perform 
the  billions  of  calculations  these  mod- 
els require.  This  legislation.  I  believe. 
will  increase  scientists'  access  to 
supercomputers  Scientists  in  fields 
ranging  from  astrophysics  to  engineer- 
ing to  weather  forecasting  will  benefit. 
Some  of  the  fruits  of  their  research 
Will  undoubtedly  help  all  mankind 

I  also  believe  this  legislation  will 
help  America  maintain  its  lead  in  this 
vital  technology  Whereas  in  the  past 
we  could  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
were  the  leaders  in  computer  tech- 
nology, we  can  be  complacent  no 
longer  Other  countries  develop  na- 
tional strategies  and  plans  for  becom- 
ing leaders  in  specific  technologies.  It 
is  time  we  did  the  same 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill    and    work    for    its    rapid    passage. 
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Let's     keep     America    the     leader     in 
supercomputers.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  dis- 
approving the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  in  approving  the  As- 
sault Weapon  Manufacturing  Strict  Li- 
ability Act  of  1990:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

DISAPPROVAL  OF  DISTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA 
ASSAULT  WEAPON  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port and  Introduce  a  joint  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  in  approving  the  As- 
sault Weapon  Manufacturing  Strict  Li- 
ability Act  of  1990.  An  identical  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Thomas  Bliley  of  Virginia. 

That  District  of  Columbia  act  im- 
poses strict  liability  on  the  manufac- 
turers, importers,  or  dealers  of  assault 
weapons-- without  regard  to  fault  or 
proof  of  defect — for  all  direct  and  con- 
sequential damages  that  arise  from 
bodily  injury  or  death  if  the  injury  or 
death  results  from  the  discharge  of  the 
assault  weapon  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

The  rationale  for  strict  liability  doc- 
trine is  to  ensure  that  manufacturers 
are  held  accountable  for  the  costs  of  in- 
juries which  result  from  defective  prod- 
ucts. In  general,  a  person  has  a  right  of 
action  under  strict  tort  liability  if  the 
Injury  from  a  defect  is  forseeable.  The 
application  of  strict  liability  without 
regard  to  fault  or  proof  or  defect  to 
manufacturers  of  assault  weapons  for 
the  criminal  activity  of  DC.  residents 
is  unwarranted. 

The  sale  of  these  firearms  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  in  the  District  under 
the  law.  The  District  should  ensure 
that  the  pKjssessors  of  firearms,  who 
are  engaging  in  illegal  activity  by  own- 
ing and  using  such  weapons,  are  held 
accountable  for  their  actions.  Out-of- 
the-Dlstrlct  firearms  manufacturers 
who  operate  legitimate  businesses 
should  not  be  held  responsible. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is,  in  effect, 
to  shift  the  burden  to  firearms  manu- 
facturers out  of  the  District.  The  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  makers  and 
owners  of  firearms  who  have  complied 
with  all  applicable  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws  outside  the  District  have 
been  Ignored  by  the  District.  It  cannot 
hold  the  firearms  Industry  liable  for 
the  injury  caused  by  guns  which  were 
lawfully  sold  to  purchasers  but  misused 
in  the  District.  Firearms  manufactur- 
ers should  not  be  held  liable  for  the  ac- 
tions of  persons  over  whom  they  have 
no  control. 

The  end  result,  should  this  act  be- 
come effective,  will  be  that  manufac- 
turers might  be  held  responsible  for  the 
drug-crazed,  violent  murders  that  have 
become  daily  occurrences  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


It  should  be  noted  that  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  has  reported  that  Mayor 
Dixon  plans  to  ask  the  D.C  Council  to 
repeal  the  Assault  Weapon  Manufactur- 
ing Strict  Liability  Act  of  1990. 

If  that  does  not  occur,  Congress 
should  disapprove  the  recent  action  of 
the  DC.  Council.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  the  Washington  Post  article 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

S.J  Res  46 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress  hereby 
disapproves  of  the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  described  as  follows:  The 
Assault  Weapon  Manufacturing  Strict  Li- 
ability Act  of  1990  iDC  Act  8-289).  signed  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  De- 
cember 17.  1990.  and  transmitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  602(ci  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  on  January  11. 
1991 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan,  24.  19911 

Dlxon  Prepared  to  Scuttle  Gun  Law  to 

Secure  Hill  aid 

I  By  Rene  Sanchez) 

Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Dixon,  in  a  move  to 
win  favor  in  Congress  for  emergency  aid  for 
the  District,  said  yesterday  she  will  ask  the 
DC  Council  to  repeal  a  bill  passed  last 
month  that  makes  assault- weapon  mer- 
chants liable  for  shooting  injuries  or  deaths 
m  the  city, 

Dixon's  decision,  relayed  by  a  top  aide, 
came  amid  further  signs  of  congressional  op- 
position to  the  gun-liability  measure,  and  it 
followed  a  signal  from  DC  Council  Chair- 
man John  A  Wilson  (D)  yesterday  that  a 
council  majority  is  prepared  to  overturn  the 
measure 

Dixon  met  yesterday  with  Rep.  Thomas 
Bliley  (R-Va.  i.  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, in  part  to  discuss  the  gun-liability  bill's 
impact  on  her  request  for  an  additional  JlOO 
million  in  federal  aid. 

Bills  passed  by  the  council  and  signed  by 
the  mayor  are  subject  to  congressional  re- 
view, Bliley  has  introduced  a  resolution  op- 
posing the  law. 

After  her  meeting  with  Bliley.  Dixon 
warned  that  congressional  displeasure  with 
the  gun  bill  could  harm  the  city's  chances  of 
receiving  emergency  aid  to  reduce  its  budget 
deficit. 

'I  think  we'd  all  prefer  for  [Bliley's]  reso- 
lution not  to  take  on  a  life  of  Ite  own." 
Dlxon  said,  adding  that  the  DC.  Council 
■knows  the  resolution  is  looming   " 

Wilson  said  later  that  he  tjelieves  a  major- 
ity of  the  council's  members  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  or  parts  of  the  gun-liability  bill 
if  it  improves  the  chances  of  getting  $100 
million  in  federal  assistance. 

"If  the  mayor  asks  for  a  repeal  of  the  legis- 
lation, I  think  a  majority  of  the  council  is 
amenable  to  it  if  It's  going  to  help  solve  our 
budget  problem."  Wilson  said.  "I've  had 
some  conversations  on  Capitol  Hill,  and 
that's  led  me  to  believe  they  could  be  a  lot 
more  helpful  with  money  if  we  made  some 
accommodations," 

Told  of  Wilson's  remarks,  Paul  Costelio.  a 
spokesman  for  the  mayor,  said:    "If  that's  a 


directive  to  move  on  a  repeal,  that's  what 
she  Intends  to  do  She  will  take  whatever 
stepe  are  necessary  to  resolve  this  matter," 

Council  members  had  anticipated  strong 
objections  to  the  bill  from  Congress  even  be- 
fore approving  it  in  December  The  measure, 
which  Mayor  Marlon  Barry  signed  just  be- 
fore leaving  office,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  and  has  been  praised  by  gun-con- 
trol advocates 

It  allows  any  District  shooting  victim,  or 
his  or  her  family,  to  file  damag^e  claims 
against  gun  manufacturers  or  dealers,  A 
council  majority,  led  by  then-Chairman 
David  A,  Clarke,  said  it  hoped  the  bill  would 
reduce  the  District's  homicide  rate  by  deter- 
ring the  sale  of  a  variety  of  assault  weapons. 

In  his  resolution.  Bliley  said  the  gun-liabil- 
ity law  is  unconstitutional  and  violates  the 
Home  Rule  Act  While  noting  the  severity  of 
violence  in  the  city,  he  said  Congress  should 
intervene  because  District  officials  cannot 
have  jurisdiction  over  gun  merchants  in 
other  states, 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  District's 
level  of  violence  is  devastating."  Bliley 
wrote,  "But  violating  the  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  threatening  legal,  pri- 
vate enterprises,  and  violating  the  Home 
Rule  Act  are  not  the  solution  to  controlling 
the  violence." 

Bliley  told  reporters  that  he  was  encour- 
aged that  efforts  had  tiegun  to  reach  a  com- 
promise on  the  gun-liability  issue 

"There  is  a  problem,  and  I  think  they're 
working  on  it.  "  he  said  "We  don't  need  to 
get  Congress  and  the  city  in  another  con- 
frontation," 

The  National  Rifle  Association's  powerful 
Capitol  Hill  lobby  had  vowed  to  fight  the 
bill,  but  gun-control  groups  have  said  they 
wanted  the  council's  action  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  cities, 

A  repeal  also  would  be  a  serious  dis- 
appointment for  Clarke,  who  left  the  council 
last  month  Clarke  pushed  for  the  legislation 
and  persuaded  seven  other  members  to  8up>- 
port  it  Later,  he  called  the  bill  one  of  his 
greatest  achievements  in  16  years  on  the 
council 

Clarke,  who  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law.  said  last 
night  he  had  written  a  letter  to  council 
members  urging  them  not  to  rescind  the 
measure,  especially  since  they  have  no  assur- 
ance of  receiving  the  $100  million  from  Con- 
gress. "We  ought  not  abandon  public  safety 
for  what  may  be  an  illusory  promise  of  as- 
sistance."  he  said. 

Clarke  also  said  he  believes  the  bill  could 
survive  congressional  scrutiny,  noting  that 
the  Senate  voted  laist  year  to  ban  the  same 
kind  of  assault  weapons  the  DC  proposal 
covers 


By   Mr.    EXON   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Bentsen): 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
relating  to  Federal  Budget  Procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

proposed  constttutional  amendment  on 
federal  budget  procedures 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce legislation  for  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  the 
President  to  submit  and  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

As  I  have  in  past  years.  I  chose  the 
balanced  budget  amendent  to  be  a  pri- 
ority bill  becasue  deficit  reduction  re- 
mains the  Nation's  most  serious  chaJ- 
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lenge  The  huge  deficits  and  XMkless 
economic  policies  of  the  ReaSBS-Bosh 
era  have  left  the  Nation  deeply  In  debt. 
According  to  the  ConKressional  Budg- 
et Office,  within  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
gross  Interest  expense  will  be  the  sin- 
gle largest  Federal  spt>ndlng  program. 
It  will  cost  the  American  people  more 
to  pay  for  past  economic  excesses  in 
the  mid-1990s  than  it  will  cost  to  de- 
fend the  country  This  irresponsibility 
can  not  be  tolerated  much  longer. 

In  spite  of  all  the  tumult  and  anxiety 
exhibited  In  the  last  Congress  of  the 
budget,  the  deficit  next  year  will  set  an 
all-time  record  The  continuing  decay 
of  the  financial  sector,  the  costs  of 
going  to  war.  and  effects  of  a  recession 
all  promise  to  make  Disney's  'Fanta- 
Bla"  look  closer  to  reality  than  does 
last  year's  budget  resolution  and  its 
promise  of  declining  deficits 

Deficits  threaten  America's  eco- 
nomic future  Deficits  push  up  the  cost 
of  capital,  make  American  assets  more 
easily  acquired  by  foreign  interests, 
hurt  our  export  sector,  and  make  our 
Nation  dependent  on  foreign  lenders  to 
flnance  our  Nation's  fiscal  excess. 

Make  no  mistake,  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced  budg- 
et will  not  magically  solve  our  Na- 
tion's fiscal  problems. 

It  will,  however,  force  some  degree  of 
political  leadership  and  make  real  not 
false  deficit  reduction  a  national  prior- 
ity. 

What  is  needed  is  political  leadership 
willing  to  be  honest  with  the  American 
people,  leadership  which  will  ask  the 
American  people  for  their  patriotic 
support  for  a  fiscal  plan  of  shared  sac- 
rifice. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. I  had  to  balance  eight  budgets 
In  a  row  It  was  tough  There  were 
many  negotiations  and  f)olitlcal  com- 
promises Balancing  a  budget  is  hard 
work  Fortunately.  I  had  the  benefit  of 
a  State  constitutional  provision  which 
required  a  l)alanie(l  budget  Nebras 
kans  knew  then  and  know  now  the  ben- 
efits of  fisial  dist  ipline  and  by  and 
large  supported  the  tough  decisions  I 
had  to  make  as  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  follows  Nebras- 
ka's good  example 

Over  the  years  I  ahve  authored  and 
supported  comprehensive  budget  pro- 
posals which  would  have  balanced  the 
Federal  budget  Yes.  lhes«>  proposals 
were  tough  and  certain  groups  may 
have  been  upset  with  individual  provi- 
sions of  these  budget  prnposiils  how- 
ever, these  alternative  budget  prop<js- 
als  illustrated  that  a  fair  program  of 
shared  sacrifice  can  be  crafted  and  that 
deficits  can  be  reduced 

The  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  is  one  tool  that  can  assist 
our  efforts  and  restore  fiscal  discipline 
to  the  Federal  budget.  It  will  give  the 


President  and   the  Congress   the   back- 
bone to  make  tho.se  tough  decisions 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  1  propose  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  if  read. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
S  J  RES  47 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hep- 
resentatwes  of  the  Vmted  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  ol  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  lntent.8  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the  leglsla 
tures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  after  Its  submission  to 
the  States  for  rallflcatlon 

■  ARTICLE  - 

"Section  l.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed statement  of  revenues  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  shall 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
such  measures  as  the  President  shall  Judge 
necessary  to  assure  that  appropriations  do 
not  exceed  revenues  for  that  fiscal  year 

■•Section  2  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  shall  approve  a  proposed  statement 
of  revenues  and  appropriations  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  and  shall  adopt  measures  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  appropriations  do  not 
exceed  revenues  for  that  fiscal  year 

■Section  3  No  bill  which  causes  appropria- 
tions to  exceed  revenues  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  become  law  unless  passed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

■'Section  4  The  Congress  may  waive  the 
provisions  of  this  article  for  any  fiscal  year 
In  which  a  declaration  of  national  emer- 
gency Is  in  effect. 

■■Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

•Section  6.  This  article  shall  become  effec- 
tive beginning  with  the  later  of— 

■■(1)  the  second  fiscal  year  to  begin  after  Its 
ratification,  or 

■■(2)  fiscal  year  1993". 


.Moldavians,  Ukrainians,  and  all  the 
other  peoples  under  Moscow's  domina- 
tion. The  Soviet  reform  effort  is 
stalled  It  needs  to  be  reinvigorated, 
and  quickly 

We  have  now  passed  two  resolutions 
on  the  situation  in  the  Baltics  These 
resolutions  rightly  condemn  the  brutal 
killings  in  Lithuania  and  I.Atvia.  We 
can  send  another  message  at  this  time, 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
tirave  people  of  Lithuania  who  are  now 
resisting  Soviet  military  occupation. 
Let's  send  that  message 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S  J   Res  48 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognised the  forcible  and  llleftal  annexation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  January  1991. 
continued  the  violation  of  Lithuanian  sov- 
ereignty by  attacking  the  Lithuanian  people 
in  their  peaceful  protest  of  Soviet  military 
actions; 

Whereas  the  SUte  of  Lithuania  has  de- 
clared the  right  to  veto  legislation  passed  by 
Moscow. 

Whereas  the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  sov- 
ereignty reaffirms  the  passionate  desire  of 
the  Baltic  states  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence; 

Whereas  February  16,  1991.  which  marks 
the  seventy-third  anniversary  of  the  free  and 
independent  State  of  Lithuania,  is  an  appro- 
priate day  to  rememt>er  the  continuing 
struggle  of  the  Lithuanians  to  gain  complete 
and  total  Independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  at  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  February  16.  1991,  is 
designated  as  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
The  President  Is  called  on  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By   Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DiXON); 
S  J.    Res     48.    Joint   resolution    des- 
ignating February  16,  1991,  as  "Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day ';  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  SIMON  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Alan  Dixon  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  commemoral 
ing  February  16,  1991.  as  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  We  have  done  so  to- 
gether for  6  years  now.  and  we  do  so 
again  this  year  The  importance  of  this 
resolution  at  this  time  is  apparent  to 
all 

Last  year  we  hoped,  although  we  had 
no  illusions,  that  the  Lithuanian  ix>o- 
ple's  bold  declaration  of  independence 
would  be  met  with  reason  and  a  sense 
of  justice,  after  50  years  of  unreason 
and  injustice.  Not  much  positive  hap- 
pened. Last  week,  it  became  even 
clearer  that  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go,  not  just  for  the  Baltic  p»'oplc  but 
for        the        Russians.         Armenians, 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s    I 

.\i  I  he  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[.Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  those  who  died  from  service- 
connected  disabilities,  to  provide  for 
independent  scientific  review  of  the 
available  scientific  evidence  regarding 
the  health  effects  of  exposure  to  cer- 
tain herbicide  agents,  and  for  other 
purposes 

S    T8 

At  the  request  of  Mr  DOMENICI.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  LoTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  78.  a  bill  to  provide  a  5.4-percent  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
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veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  the 
survivors  of  certain  disabled  veterans: 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SI 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  LOTT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  NiCKLES],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  RoTH],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  81,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  earnings  test  for  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age. 

S    IC 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Walixip].  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Am.ato],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr  Lott].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr  Mack],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  143,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  reduce  special 
interest  InHuence  on  elections,  to  in- 
crease comp)etition  in  politics,  to  re- 
duce campaign  costs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S,  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLENN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  199.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude from  income  the  compensation 
received  for  active  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dangerous  foreign  area. 

S.  203 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  203,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
periods  of  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  in  con- 
nection with  Operation  Desert  Shield 
to  be  disregarded  in  determining  the 
time  for  i>erforming  certain  acts  re- 
quired by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

S.  201 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Seymour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  204,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
certain  recalled  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  serve  in  the  highest 


grade  previously  held  while  in  active 
duty. 

S.  205 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLENN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
205,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  treatment 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  former  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  purposes 
of  eligibility  for  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  service. 

S.  221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [^lr.  Seymour]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  221,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  authorize 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
outside  the  United  States  under  ardu- 
ous conditions  pursuant  to  an  assign- 
ment or  duty  detail  as  a  part  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  to  participate  in  a 
savings  program  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  for  permanent 
duty  outside  the  United  States. 

S    23T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NUNN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  237,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rate  of  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to 
hostile  fire  or  imminent  danger. 

S.  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  239.  a  bi]]  to  authorize 
the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial  to  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Ddcon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  36,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  months  of  No- 
vember 1991.  and  November  1992.  as 
•"National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKI]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Septem- 
ber 8,  1991.  and  ending  on  September  14. 
1991.  as  "National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  Week." 


senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttchell.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DODD].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman].  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMENia].  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Kasten]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
Lugar]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  a  con- 
current resolution  condemning  Iraq's 
unprovoked  attack  on  Israel, 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
KassebaUM]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4, 
supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  4.  supra 

SENATE  CONCURRE.VT  RESOLUTION  > 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth].  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood].  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Gortdn], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr 
RUDMAN],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  E>OMENiCl],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten].  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DURENBERGER]. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 
Lautenberg]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5.  a 
concurrent  resolution  demanding  that 
the  Government  of  Iraq  abide  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  regarding  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebal^]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5, 
supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Se"YMOUR.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  5.  supra. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLITION  i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttchell.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  Mikulski],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Conctir- 
rent  Resolution  6.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  review- 
economic  benefits  provided  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  light  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

At  the  request  of  Mr  DOLE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebal^m],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  EXON],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RiEGLE].  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudmanj. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
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MENici],  the  Senator  frnm  Wisconsin 
[Mr  Kasten).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LUOAR).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr  Lautenberg)  were 
added  as  cosponaors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  6.  supra 

At  the  request  of  Mr  DeConcini.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  6.  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seymour,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  6.  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATE        RESOLUTION        18— REC 
OGNIZING        THE        ACCOMPLISH 
MENTS  OF  LEWIS  A.  SHATTUCK 
Mr.    KERRY   (for   himself.    Mr    Ken 
NEDY.  and  Mr.  Mnx-HELD  submitted  the 
followmt?  resolution:  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to 

S.  Res  18 

Whereas  Lewis  A.  Shattuck  has  worked 
dlUgrently  to  make  the  voice  of  small  busi- 
ness heard  In  the  United  Slates  business 
community. 

Whereas  Lewis  A.  Shattuck.  a  respected 
Massachusetts  businessman.  Is  President  of 
the  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
EnKland; 

Whereas  the  Smaller  Business  Association 
of  New  England  has  KTown  from  a  staff  of  2 
with  ;W0  memlxTs  to  a  staff  of  12  with  almost 
2.000  members  under  the  leadership  of  I^ewls 
A   Shattuck. 

Whereas  Lewis  A  Shattuck  played  an  in 
strumental  role  In  the  orKanlzatlon  and  pas- 
sage of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business:  and 

Whereas  I>ewl8  A  Shattuck  has  been  a 
strong  and  effective  advcK:ate  In  creating  the 
Small  Business  Innovative  Research  pro- 
ifram  which  extends  Federal  Krant  money  to 
small  businesses   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  accomplishments  of 
Lewis  A  Shattuck.  remlndlnK  entrepreneurs 
t«  strive  and  work  dlUirently  tx)  make  thp 
voice  of  small  business  heard,  are  hereby  rec- 
ognized and  honored 

Skc  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Lewis 
A   Shattuck. 


AUTHORITY 


PX)R  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 


8i;BCX)MMrrTEE  ON  CHILDREN.  FAMILIES.  DRU08, 

AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr    MITCHELL    Mr    President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous     consent     that     the     Sub 
committee      on      Children.      Families. 
Druifs.  and  Alcoholism  of  the  Commit 
lee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  .January  24. 
1991.  at  10  a  m  .  for  a  hearing  on    'Bal 
anclnK    Work    and    Family     S     5,    the 
Family  and  Medical  l.^ave  Act  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CELEBRATION  OF  UKRALNIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr  BIDEN.  Mr  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  Ukrainians 
throughout  the  world  this  week  in  cele- 
bralln>{  the  73d  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence. Although  the  independent 
state  created  in  1918  survived  only  a 
few  years,  its  philosophical  and  politi- 
cal goals  stand  as  a  tribute  to  its 
founders  It  should  also  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  current  leader  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Ukraine's  1918  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence called  for  freedom,  democ- 
racy and  self-determination  In  the 
past  year.  couraKeou.s  Ukrainians  have 
fought  yet  again  to  reestablish  these 
ideals  as  the  basis  for  their  state  I>aKt 
July  the  Ukrainian  Government  issued 
a  declaration  of  sovereignty,  as  did 
many  other  republics  These  efforts 
have  been  met  with  resistance  and  co- 
ercion from  Moscow  In  Ukraine,  the 
Kremlin  has  arrested  and  imprisoned 
democratic  activists.  intimidated 
democratically  elected  local  govern- 
ments and  threatened  to  send  in  para- 
troopers under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
order. 

We  have  seen  from  the  events  in 
Lithuania  and  I,iitvia  that  the  Kremlin 
has  not  hesitated  to  go  much  further  in 
its  use  of  brutal,  repressive  tactics.  I 
use  this  opportunity,  then,  not  only  to 
congratulate  Ukraine  on  its  anniver- 
sary, but  to  express  my  admiration  and 
to  offer  praise  for  the  courage  of  those 
working  for  basic  freedoms  in  Ukraine 
and  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.* 


CONGRESS-BUNDESTAG  STAFF 
EXCHANGE 

•  Mr  LUGAR  Mr  President,  among 
the  many  ex(  hange  programs  in  which 
the  United  States  Government  partici- 
pates, none  is  more  unique  than  the 
Congress- Bundestag  Staff  Hlxchange 
Program  between  the  I'nited  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
This  program  has  allowed  for  annual 
exchanges  between  professional  staff 
members  In  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  German  Parliament 

This  years  program  will  mark  the 
first  exchange  with  the  Parliament  of  a 
unified  Germany  We  look  forward  to 
sending  a  highly  qualified  group  of 
staff  members  from  the  Congress  to 
Germany  this  spring  and  to  receiving  a 
group  of  Bundestag  staff  members  here 
in  Washington  later  in  the  year 

In  an  effort  to  attract  the  most 
qualified  staff  members  of  the  Congress 
to  the  program,  Mr  President.  I  attach 
the  announcement  of  the  1991  Congress- 
Bundestag  Staff  Exchange  that  will 
provide  interested  staff  members  with 
many  of  the  particulars  of  the  pro 
gram 


ANNOUNCEME.VT  OF  THE  1981  CONGRESS- 
BCNDE8TAG  STAFF  EXCHA.NGE 

Since  1983  the  United  States'  Congress  and 
the  West  German  Parliament,  the  Bundes- 
tag have  conducted  an  annual  exchange  pro- 
gram in  which  staff  members  from  both 
countries  observe  and  learn  about  the  work 
ings  of  each  other's  political  Institutions  and 
convey  the  views  of  mem.bers  from  both  sides 
on  Issues  of  mutual  concern 

This  exchange  program  has  been  one  of 
several  sponsored  by  iKith  public  and  private 
institutions  In  the  United  States  and  West 
Germany  to  foster  better  understanding  of 
the  institutions  and  policies  of  both  coun- 
tries 

This  year  will  mark  the  first  exchange 
with  a  reunified  Germany  and  a  parliament 
consisting  of  members  from  both  the  west 
and  the  east  Eight  staff  members  from  the 
U  S  Congress  will  be  chosen  U)  visit  Ger- 
many from  April  8  to  21  They  will  spend 
about  10  days  in  Bonn  attending  meeting 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Bundestag. 
Bundestag  party  staffers,  and  representa- 
tives of  p<jlltlcal,  business,  academic  and 
media  institutions 

They  also  will  spend  a  weekend  In  the  dis- 
trict of  a  Bundestag  member  The  program 
will  conclude  with  a  visit  to  Berlin 

A  comparable  delegation  of  German  staff 
members  will  come  to  the  United  States  in 
late  .June  for  a  3  week  period  They  will  at- 
t.end  similar  meetings  here  In  Washington 
and  will  visit  the  districts  of  Members  of 
Congress  over  the  Fourth  of  July  recess 

The  Congress  Bundestag  Exchange  Is  high- 
ly regarded  in  Germany  Accordingly.  US 
participants  should  lie  experienced  and  ac- 
complished Hill  staffers  so  that  they  can 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  exchange  on 
t)Oth  sides  of  the  Atlantic  The  Bundestag 
sends  .senior  staffers  to  the  United  States 
and  a  number  of  high  .-anklng  members  of 
the  Bundestag  take  time  to  meet  with  the 
US  delegation  The  United  States  endeavors 
to  reciprocate 

Applicants  should  have  a  demonstrable  In- 
terest in  European  affairs  Applicants  need 
not  be  working  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
although  such  a  background  Is  helpful  The 
composite  US  delegation  should  exhibit  a 
range  of  expertise  In  Issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  Germany  and  the  United  States,  such 
as.  but  not  limited  to.  trade,  security,  the 
environment.  Immigration,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  other  social  policy  issues 

In  addition.  U  S  participant*  will  be  ex- 
petted  to  help  plan  and  Implement  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Bundestag  staffers  when  they 
visit  the  United  Slates  Among  the  contribu- 
tions participants  should  expect  to  make  Is 
the  planning  of  topical  meetings  In  Washing- 
ton Moreover,  participants  are  expected  to 
host  one  or  two  staff  people  In  their  Mem- 
tier  s  district  over  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  to 
arrange  for  such  a  visit  to  another  Member's 
district 

Applications  for  participation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  delegation  will  be  reviewed  Ini- 
tially by  the  Congressional  Staff  Group  on 
German  American  Affairs  Final  selection  of 
the  delegation  will  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency 

Senators  and  Representatives  who  would 
like  a  member  of  their  staff  to  apply  for  par 
tklpatlon  in  this  year's  program  should  di- 
rect them  to  submit  a  resume  and  cover  let- 
ter only  In  which  they  state  why  they  be- 
lieve they  are  qualified,  what  positive  con- 
trit)utions  they  will  bring  to  the  delegation, 
and  some  assurances  of  their  ability  to  par- 
ticipate' during  the  lime  staled  Applications 
may  be  sent  to  Connie  Jones.  Office  of  Rep 
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Ralph  Regula.  2207  Rayburn.  by  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 15  • 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  bicentennial  of  the  selection 
of  a  parcel  of  swampy  land  on  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Potomac  River  be- 
tween Georgetown  in  Maryland  and  Al- 
exandria in  Virginia  to  be  the  capital 
of  a  new  nation. 

On  January  24.  1791  President  George 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation 
specifying  this  site  for  the  Federal  dis- 
trict. At  the  time  the  site  was  covered 
by  tobacco  and  corn  fields,  orchards 
and  woods.  A  cherry  orchard  covered 
present  day  I^afayette  Square. 

A  decade  later,  in  the  late  spring  of 
1800  the  documents  of  the  new  Federal 
Government  arrived  at  a  wharf  on  the 
Potomac  River,  from  New  York,  in  the 
new  national  capital.  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue was  a  brush  covered  swamp  dotted 
with  three  stumps.  The  Executive  Man- 
sion was  a  painted  sandstone  structure 
on  a  marshy  estuary.  A  mile  to  the 
east  one  wing  of  the  new  Capitol  Build- 
ing occupied  a  commanding  position  on 
Jenkins  Hill. 

The  new  inhabitants  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  could  hardly  imagine  the  beau- 
ty and  grandeur  of  present  day  Wash- 
ington, the  District  of  Columbia.  Pre- 
dictably the  location  of  the  Capital  was 
born  of  controversy  and  was  settled  in 
discussion  with  Members  of  Congress 
over  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's dinner  table. 

In  the  2  months  following  President 
Washington's  proclamation,  surveyor 
Andrew  Ellicott  came  from  Baltimore 
with  his  chief  assistant  Benjamin 
Banneker,  a  free  black  man.  to  map 
out  the  new  city.  A  French  war  hero 
and  engineer.  Major  Pierre  L'Enfant. 
arrived  to  design  the  wide  avenues  and 
great  vistas  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Over  the  coming  months  the  District 
will  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the 
laying  of  the  first  boundary  stone  of 
the  new  Federal  district  at  Jones  Point 
in  Alexandria:  as  well  as  the  selection 
of  the  name  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  naming  of  the  city  of  Washington 
as  its  Capital.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  note  of  these  anniver- 
saries and  take  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  new  relationship  with  the 
city  government  and  the  new  Mayor.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  JUDICIAL 
NOMINEES:  JUSTICE  OR  JUST  US'" 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  the  102d  Congress  and  judicial  ap- 
pointments are  sent  over  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  I  rise  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  very 
disturbing  statistics  about  the  Presi- 
dent's nominees. 

In    his    first,    2    years    as    President, 
George    Bush    submitted    77    nomina- 


tions— one  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
23  for  circuit  courts  of  appeal,  51  for 
Federal  district  courts  and  2  for  the 
claims  courts.  Fully  85  percent  of  Bush 
judicial  nominees  were  white  males. 
According  to  a  recent  article  in  Legal 
Times,  one  third  of  the  males  belonged 
to  clubs  with  a  history  of  discrimina- 
tory admission  policies.  Among  the  cir- 
cuit court  nominees,  almost  half  were 
millionaires. 

These  figures  send  a  discouraging  sig- 
nal to  people  who  come  before  the 
courts  as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 
America  is  growing  increasingly  di- 
verse and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  our  society  strong.  Our  courts 
should  recognize  that  growing  diver- 
sity and  better  reflect  it.  \Mien  they  do 
not,  they  help  lead  the  average  Amer- 
ican to  feeling  that  our  legal  system  is 
working  for  someone  else. 

Of  the  77  nominations  made  by  the 
President  in  1989  and  1990,  4.3  percent 
were  African-American,  2.9  percent 
were  Hispanic  and  there  were  no  Asian- 
Americans.  While  this  is  an  improve- 
ment for  African-American  appoint- 
ments as  compared  to  President  Rea- 
gan's record,  it  is  a  step  back  for  the 
growing  Hisp)anic  and  Asian-American 
populations. 

There  are  those  who  justify  this  p>oor 
record  of  appointments  on  the  relative 
lack  of  minority  attorneys  within  the 
Republican  Party  or  who  agree  with 
the  President's  legal  philosophy.  Yet 
party  membership  has  never  been  a 
sole  prerequisite  for  appointment  by 
previous  Presidents.  This  argument 
also  belies  the  fact  that  the  President 
nominated  only  seven  women  and  there 
is  no  shortage  of  women  attorneys  in 
the  President's  party. 

I  will  soon  be  writing  the  Attorney 
General  to  urge  him  to  change  this 
trend.  Last  year.  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation to  expand  the  judiciary  and  cre- 
ate 85  new  judgeships.  The  President, 
therefore,  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  up  to  125  appointments.  15  per- 
cent of  the  entire  judiciary. 

Federal  judicial  posts  are  lifetime  ap- 
pointments and  many  of  the  individ- 
uals the  President  nominates  and  the 
Senate  confirms  will  serve  well  into 
the  21st  century.  As  the  legal  profes- 
sion adds  more  and  more  women  and 
minorities  to  its  ranks  and  they  be- 
come more  experienced,  they  should 
not  be  shut  out  of  the  judiciary.  We.  as 
Senators,  should  also  do  our  best  to 
reach  out  to  black,  Hispanic,  Asian- 
American  and  women's  bar  associa- 
tions so  that  our  recommendations  for 
judicial  vacancies  will  similarly  reflect 
the  recent  advances  in  the  bar. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  news  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


Ln  His  Own  Image  Bush  Jvdiciary  WnrrE. 
Male,  and  Caltious 
(By  Terence  Morani 

After  two  years  and  more  than  75  appoint- 
ments. President  George  Bush  has  begun  to 
leave  his  mark  on  the  federal  judiciar>'. 
sketching  through  his  nominees  to  the  bench 
a  profile  very  much  to  his  image  white, 
male,  patrician,  and  cautious 

The  president's  low-key  approach  to  staff- 
ing the  courts  has  brought  a  measure  of 
peace  to  an  issue  that  had  been  consumed  by 
controversy  for  nearly  a  decade,  ever  since 
Ronald  Reagan  pledged  to  pack  the  courts 
with  conservatives.  The  cannons  of  ideologi- 
cal confiict  no  longer  roar  over  the  battle- 
field of  judicial  nominations,  and  President 
Bush  has  thus  had  a  free  hand  to  solidify  the 
Republican  grip  on  the  courts 

■•It's  a  matter  of  sheer  numbers — there's 
less  urgency  and  less  at  stake  wilt  each  suc- 
cessive appointment  a  Republican  president 
makes.'  observes  Thomas  Jlpping,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Law  p.nd  Democracy,  a  con- 
servative advocacy  group  "Liberals  have 
had  to  shift  their  focus  away  from  the  ludlcl- 
ary  to  other  battles," 

But  while  the  ideological  conf.icts  sur- 
rounding the  Bush  judiciary  may  be  less 
sharp  than  those  around  the  Reagan  courts, 
the  thrust  of  the  appointments  process  re- 
mains the  same — conservative  to  the  core 

Bush  judges — many  of  whom  ser\'ed  as 
lower-court  judges  or  administration  offi- 
cials under  President  Reagan—have  articu- 
lated in  their  confirmation  proceedings  and 
'.n  their  rulings  bedrock  conservative  doc- 
trine: literal  interpretation  of  statutory  and 
constitutional  texts,  deep  skepticism  of 
claims  for  new  rights,  reluctance  tc  reach 
questions  not  presented  by  the  case  at  hand, 
and  regular  deference  tc  executive  and  law- 
enforcement  power 

"When  it  comes  to  issues  involving  individ- 
ual rights,  there's  not  that  much  difference 
between  Reagan  judges  and  Bush  judges."  la- 
ments George  Kassouf.  director  of  the  Judi- 
cial Selection  Project  of  the  Alliance  for 
Justice,  a  liberal  interest  group.  "The  rhet- 
oric is  less  heated,  but  the  results  are  basi- 
cally the  same  " 

simmering  down 

Few  of  President  Bush  s  judges  wear  their 
conservative  hearts  prominentiy  on  their 
sleeves.  The  kinder,  gentler  rhetoric  of  the 
president  and  his  judicial  appointees  has 
moved  the  shape  of  the  federal  judiciary  to 
the  back  burner  of  domestic  debate  and  con- 
tributed to  a  marked  lessening  of  tensions 
surrounding  the  Senate  confirmation  proc- 
ess 

Kassouf.  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Alliance 
for  Justice  earlier  this  month,  estimated 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  spent 
about  25  percent  less  lime  invesiigatlng,  con- 
sidering, and  voting  on  nominees  in  the  lOlst 
Congress  than  in  the  100th  Congress 

The  full  Senate  during  the  lOlst  Congress 
debated  and  held  roll-call  votes  on  only  two 
judicial  nominees— David  Souter  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  I  confirmed  90-9 1  and  Clarence 
Thomas  to  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
DC  Circuit  (confirmed  96-2 1  The  other  two 
appointees  on  the  DC  Circuit— Karen 
LeCraft  Henderson  and  A  Raymond  Ran- 
dolph Jr. — breezed  through  without  opposi- 
tion. 

For  those  involved  m  the  process  of  judi- 
cial selection,  the  lower  temperature  comes 
as  a  relief 

"TTiere  was  a  lot  of  contention,  a  fire- 
storm of  controversy  out  there  "  dunng  the 
Reagan    administration,    notes    Ralph    Lan- 
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caster  .Ir  .  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  As 
aoclatlon's  Standing  CommUt^'P  on  the  KpiI- 
eral  Judiciary,  which  rates  judicial  numl 
Dees. 

"It's  always  t>etter  to  do  your  Job  without 
contention.  ■  adds  I-ancaster.  a  name  partner 
In  Portland.  Maine's  Pierce,  Atwood. 
Scrlbner.  Allen.  Smith  &  Ijincaster 

The  quiet  progresx  the  Bush  administra- 
tion haw  made  on  the  courta  will  accelerate 
next  year,  when  the  preBident  will  have  the 
opportunity  U)  appoint  86  new  ;udifes  under 
the  Federal  .Judgeship  Act.  paa.sed  hy  Con- 
gress in  the  waning  days  nf  the  1990  se.sslon 
That  (rroup.  umether  with  exlstlnK  vacan- 
cies. Klves  the  president  the  chance  In  the 
coming  year  to  appoint  126  new  Judges, 
roughly  15  percent  of  the  federal  Judiciary 

Who  these  judges  will  be  might  best  be 
gauged  by  looking  at  those  the  administra- 
tion has  already  named  to  the  courts  The 
statistical  profile  of  the  Bush  Judiciary, 
culled  from  Senate  questionnaires  and  inde- 
pendent Inquiries  by  two  liberal  Interest 
groups  the  Alliance  for  Justice  and  People 
for  the  American  Way  describes  a  relatively 
young,  partisan,  and  prosecutorial  group 
with  limited  experience  in  pro  bono  work 

The  archetypal  Bush  judicial  nominee  is  a 
white  man  in  his  mid-40  s.  active  in  Repub- 
lican politics,  removed  from  academic  de- 
bate, with  a  net  worth  of  upwards  of 
Jl  .000.000  and  some  experience  In  govern- 
ment He  probably  has  served  either  as  a 
prosecutor  or  as  a  stJite  court  judge,  federal 
district  Judge,  or  magistrate  One  would 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  meeting  this  man  at  a 
discriminatory  club 

Almost  86  percent  of  President  Bush's 
judges  are  white  and  male  At  the  time  of 
their  nomination,  more  than  a  third  of  these 
men  t)elonged  Ui  clubs  that  had  a  history  of 
dlscriminauiry  policies  or  practices— a  figure 
that  seems  bound  to  decline  Last  summer, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  panel  declared  in  a  non- 
blndlng  resolution  that  membership  In  such 
clubs  is  Inappropriate"  for  nominees,  and 
the  ABA  has  changed  its  Code  of  Judicial 
Conduct  to  prohibit  membership  In  clubs 
that  practice   Invidious  discrimination    " 

The  controversy  over  club  memberships 
has  merely  spotlighted  the  Bush  admlnlstra- 
tlons  inability  to  recruit  more  women  and 
minorities  for  Judgeships.  Despite  promising 
to  increase  diversity  on  the  federal  bench. 
President  Bush  has  made  only  seven  women 
Judges  and  five  minority  Judges  in  T7  opp<ir- 
tunitles  over  the  last  two  years 
This  track  record  enrages  liberals 
•'As  time  goes  by  and  there  is  an  increas- 
ing pool  of  minorities  and  women  who  could 
be  gfxxl  Judges.  It  Itecomes  more  and  more 
egregious  that  the  judu  lary  stays  white  and 
male.  ■  says  .Ian  I>evlne  of  People  for  the 
American  Way 

Til  be  sure,  there  are  not  legions  of  Reput>- 
Ilcan  minority  and  women  candidates  for 
Judgeships,  a  point  the  administration  often 
makes  in  ita  defense  And  President  Bush— In 
keeping  with  a  steady  polii  v  of  Increasing 
opportunity  for  the  disabled  did  appoint  a 
disabled  lawyer.  G  Thomas  Van  Bebber.  to 
the  U  S   District  Court  in  Kansas 

For  liberal  critics  like  Kas.souf  of  the  Alii 
ance  for  Justice,  the  point  of  counting  judges 
by  their  physical  i  harait.eristiis  Is  that  the 
progress  women  and  minorities  have  made  In 
the  law  should  be  reflected  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Judicial  power  else  the  experiences 
these  people  possess  will  not  get  translated 
Into  the  felt  necessities  of  society  that  in 
evltably  shape  the  law 

■It's  not  that  you've  got  to  have  propor- 
tional representation  to  the  population  as  a 


whole  .says  Kassouf  'But  you  ve  got  to 
have  more  representation  as  the  country 
changes 

WHERE'8  THE  PRO  BONO? 

If  Bush  Judges  do  not  present  a  wealth  of 
diversity  In  background,  their  lives  In  the 
law  have  frequently  not  given  them  much 
broader  perspectives  Coming  from  an  ad 
ministration  with  a  commitment  to  vol- 
unteerlsm,  to  the  shinning  forth  of  'a  thou- 
sand points  of  light.  the  Bush  Judiciary 
seems  t4i  some  critics  a  little  dim 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  asks  In 
its  formal  questionnaire  for  "specific  In 
stances"  of  pro  bono  work.  The  answers  from 
President  Bush's  nominees  are  often  vsigue, 
and  the  activity  they  describe  is  character- 
ized more  by  sitting  on  boards  of  directors 
than  by  hands-on  participation 

For  example.  William  Shubb.  confirmed  in 
September  to  the  U  S  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Calfomla.  listed  his 
wife's  volunteer  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Braille  Transcribers  as  Indicative  of 
his  commitment  to  the  disadvantaged 

"A  room  in  our  house  has  been  set  aside  for 
(translation)  activities,  and  she  spends  about 
30  hours  a  week  In  connection  with  that 
work."  Shubb  related. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  administration's 
nominees  cited  the  pro  bono  programs  of 
their  law  firms  as  evidence  of  their  vol- 
unteerlsm,  without  specifying  their  Involve- 
ment In  the  programs  Paul  NIemeyer,  con- 
firmed to  the  4th  Circuit  last  August,  de- 
scribed his  firm's  efforts  in  exceedingly  gen 
eral  terms  "When  with  my  former  law  firm, 
the  firm  actively  supported  pro  bono  work 
We  opened  the  first  neighborhood  law  office 
in  East  Baltimore  and  cooperated  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  In  operating  a  clinic, 
all  at  firm  expense  "  NIemeyer  wa-s  a  partner 
at  Piper  Si  Marbury  before  t)eing  named  to 
the  US  District  Court  for  Maryland  in  1968 
Finally,  the  Bu3h  judges  have  tended  u> 
serve  on  boards  and  commissions  rather  than 
to  take  cases  or  participate  In  other  pro  bono 
programs  For  Instance,  Joseph  Mcl.iaughlln, 
confirmed  In  October,  cited  "pro  bono  activi- 
ties "  service  on  10  mayoral  commissions,  bar 
committees,  and  civic  boards,  including  the 
New  'Vork  State  Law  Revision  Commission 
DETACHED  AND  REMOVED 
These  kinds  of  pro  bono  records  dismay  the 
liberal  watchdogs,  who  see  in  the  slim 
resumes  a  lack  of  connection  to  the  wider 
communities  over  which  Judges  hold  power 

"If  you're  looking  U>  find  people  who  are 
the  pillars  of  their  legal  communities  to  fill 
the  courts  with,  then  there  s  more  to  look 
for  than  just  who  you  campaigned  for  or 
where  you  went  to  school,"  says  Kassouf  of 
the  Alliance  for  Justice 

Conservatives  are  suspicious  of  that  kind 
of  talk  They  sense  In  the  calls  for  more 
Judges  with  strong  pro  bono  records  a  subtle 
demand  that  certain  political  views  be  rep- 
resented on  the  bench 

"The  move  toward  finding  people  who  are 
"in  touch  with  the  community'  has  little  ui 
do  with  the  law,"  says  .Jlpplng  of  the  Center 
for  I.aw  and  Democracy  "We  need  judges 
who  are  in  a  sense  detached  and  removed, 
who  can  look  at  the  law  as  the  law  and  not 
get  what  they're  doing  as  a  Judge  from  some 
in-touch  experience  they've  had   " 

Beyond  the  debates  over  the  value  of  pro 
bono  work  and  over  the  need  for  more  diver- 
sity on  the  federal  bench,  the  key  questions 
about  Bush  judges  remain  What  do  these 
people  believe  in""  What  will  the  law  look 
like  when  they  re  through  with  It? 

The  answers,  of  course,  will  come  only 
with  the  passage  of  the  years,  as  the  young 


Judges  Ui  whom  President  Bush  is  entrusting 
the  federal  trench  render  decisions  But  a  few 
general  indications  of  Intent  revealed  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  and  in  a  couple 
of  recent  appeals  court  cases  show  that 
these  Judges  can  be  counted  solidly.  If  some- 
what uninspirlngly  in  the  conservative 
camp 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  BL'SfNESS 

President  Bush,  in  sharp  contrast  to  bcilh 
Reagan  and  Jimmy  Carter,  has  appointed 
only  one  academic  to  the  federal  courts 
What  academics  bring  to  the  bench  a  high 
level  of  intellectual  ambition  and  a  fondness 
for  literary  rhetoric  and  mischievous  word 
play  In  opinion  writing  may  be  replaced  by 
a  more  workmanlike,  perhaps  more  predict- 
able, judging  from  many  of  the  administra- 
tion's 22  appointees  w  the  circuit  courts 

Take  Stanley  Birch  Jr  of  the  US  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  llth  Circuit  An  Atlanta  law 
yer  and  major  RepuhlicAn  donor  who  scored 
big  in  private  practue  when  he  represented 
the  company  that  developed  Cabbage  PaUh 
Kids  dolls.  Blrrh  won  the  lowest  approval 
rating  from  the  ABA's  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary 

During  his  confirmation  proceedings. 
Birch,  whose  corporate  practice  was  con- 
centrated In  the  copyright  area,  offered  the 
Senate  panel  a  description  of  his  judicial 
philosophy  that  reflected  both  his  basic  con- 
servative beliefs  and  his  business  back- 
ground 

""The  concept  of  judicial  activism'  is  anti- 
thetical to  the  basic  tenets  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  "  Birch  wrote  in 
his  Senate  questionnaire  'The  role  of  the 
courts  Is  U)  settle  disputes  At  this  task  they 
are  relatively  efficient  However  they  be 
come  cost-ineffective  when  undertaking  to 
re-englneer  social  structures  and  reorganize 
social  priorities 

Since  Joining  the  llth  Circuit.  Birch  has 
had  few  chances  to  put  his  views  Into  prac- 
tice He  did.  however,  use  a  favorite  cam- 
paign line  of  George  Bush  b  when  he  dls- 
sent-ed  from  a  panel  ruling  that  allowed  the 
Justice  Department  to  appeal  a  sentence  im- 
posed on  a  cross  burner  Birch  believed  the 
department  had  not  properly  filed  Its  appeal 
""[T)hls  courts  constitutional  role  Is  to  In- 
terpret law  and  is  not  to  make  it,  Birch 
wrote. 

CONSERVATIVE  Sfl-ITS 

The  differences  between  Ronald  Reagan's 
and  George  Bush's  judges  could  l>ecome  more 
pronounced  in  the  years  ahead,  particularly 
In  cases  that  bring  out  the  libertarian  streak 
In  some  of  the  intellectual  conservatives 
whom  President  Reagan  named  to  the 
courts  The  potential  for  such  a  split  ha* 
been  dramatically  drawn  in  a  cAse  from  the 
9th  Circuit.  Geary  v  Renne  Reversing  an  ear- 
lier panel  decision,  the  full  court  held  in  Au- 
gust that  an  amendment  to  the  California 
state  constitution  prohibiting  political  par- 
ties from  endorsing  candidates  for  judgeships 
and  other  local  non-partisan  offices  was  un- 
constitutional under  the  Flral  Amendment 

Reagan  appointees  including  ideological 
conservatives  Alex  Kozlnski  and  John 
Ncmnan  Joined  the  majority,  seeing  in  Cali- 
fornia s  effort  to  rid  some  elections  of  par- 
tisan influence  a  straightforward  mu2zllng  of 
political  speech 

The  dissent  was  written  by  Pamela  Rymer 
and  joined  by  Ferdinand  Fernandez  both 
named  to  the  court  by  {"resident  Bush 
Rymer  believed  that  there  is  no  reason  in- 
hering in  the  state's  interest  in  the  structure 
of  ita  government  that  inhibits  California 
from  justifying  its  restriction  on  endorse- 
ments." 
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Such  cases  may  not  amount  to  much,  how- 
ever, for  the  plain  fact  Is  that  conservatives 
of  all  stripes  have  embraced  a  more  or  less 
coherent  vision  of  Judging,  and  Bush  ap- 
pointees are  unquestionably  conservative 
The  president's  slightly  more  establishment 
bias  may  mean  fewer  fireworks  on  the  bench. 
but  the  results — conservatives  hope  and  lib- 
erals fear—  will  be  the  same 

It  8  true  Bush  talks  more  in  terms  of  cre- 
dentials and  objective  qualifications  than 
Reagan,  who  emphasized  theory  and  philoso- 
phy. "  says  Jlpplng  of  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Democracy  "But  the  people  he  has  picked 
and  the  judges  he  has  made  are  as  good  or 
better  than  the  Reagan  appointees.  This  is  a 
huge  group  of  solid  conservatives." 

PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  U  S  COURTS 
Of  APPEALS 
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Source   Senjit  Jui3»Cii'>  Comrr.rtee  QueslKinni'rts  let  worth  reported  it 
time  of  fwrninj^io"  • 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  BILLS  TO  EX- 
TEND PERMANENTLY  THE  MORT- 
GAGE REVENUE  BOND  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  LOW  INCOME  HOUSING 
TAX  CREDIT 

•  Mr,  KOHL,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  cosponsor  S,  167.  the  Riegle-Chaffee 
bill  to  make  the  Mortgage  Revenue 
Bond  Program  permanent,  and  to  an- 
nounce my  intention  to  cosponsor  the 
soon  to  be  introduced  Mltchell-Dan- 
forth  bill  to  extend  the  low-income 
rental  housing  tax  credit  permanently. 
These  two  bills  that  provide  solid  and 
much  needed  investment  incentives. 
They  are  exactly  the  sort  of  measures 
we  need  in  these  times  of  recession  and 
high  budget  deficits. 

Both  of  these  prograjns  are  well-tar- 
geted to  low-income  families.  They 
both  encourage  investment  in  a  vital 
national  need:  affordable  housing.  Both 


give  our  creative  State  governments  a 
central  role  in  managing  the  programs. 
And  both  of  these  programs  are  prov- 
en. For  example,  in  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Wisconsin  Housing  and 
Economic  Development  Authority's 
Home  Ownership  Mortgage  Program 
uses  mortgage  revenue  bonds  to  chan- 
nel below  market  rate  mortgages  to 
6.000  qualified  buyers  a  year.  WHEDA 
estimates  that,  without  MRB's.  there 
would  have  been  3,600  less  low-income 
families  able  to  buy  homes  in  Wiscon- 
sin last  year. 

As  the  United  States  enters  a  reces- 
sionary cycle,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Congress  must  pursue  economic  poli- 
cies that  encourage  investment.  But, 
because  of  our  enormous  budget  deficit, 
we  cannot  afford  slap-shot  or  overly 
broad  investment  incentives,  W'e  need 
to  rely  on  proven  programs  that  are  ac- 
curately focused  on  investment  in 
meeting  pressing  national  needs— pro- 
grams like  the  MRB's  and  the  low-in- 
come housing  tax  credit. 

Extending  these  two  programs  per- 
manently will  eliminate  a  yearly  reau- 
thorization ritual  that  has  diminished 
the  effectiveness  of  these  incentives. 
Both  MRB's  and  the  low-income  rental 
housing  tax  credit  encourage  long-term 
investment — the  former,  in  homes:  the 
latter,  in  low-cost  rental  housing.  Our 
annual  debate  on  these  programs — a  de- 
bate that  traditionally  includes  a 
down-to-the-wire  decision  on  their 
fate — creates  an  uncertainty  that 
works  counter  to  the  long-term  invest- 
ment incentives  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide. 

Of  course,  this  annual  debate  serves  a 
purpose — budget  obfuscation.  By  au- 
thorizing these  programs  annually. 
Congress  only  htis  to  figure  out  how  to 
account  for  1  year  of  the  programs' 
costs.  If  we  make  MRB's  and  the  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit  permanent, 
we  would  have  to  plan  to  pay  for  them 
beyond  this  fiscal  year. 

And  that  is  another  reason  to  support 
these  two  bills— truth  in  budgeting.  It 
is  not  fair  to  the  States  and  people  who 
rely  on  these  programs  to  keep  them 
on  an  artificial,  annual  authorization 
simply  in  order  to  fudge  our  budget 
numbers.  These  programs  have  costs 
that  should  be  accounted  for  ration- 
ally. Those  of  us  who  are  in  support  of 
the  goals  and  structure  of  these  incen- 
tives need  to  admit  those  costs  and 
work  together  to  devise  a  way  to  meet 
them, 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
distinguished  sponsors  of  these  bills- 
Senators  MrrcHELL.  Danforth.  Riegle, 
and  Chafee — to  devise  an  offset  to 
cover  the  permanent  extension  of  the 
incentives.  Doing  so.  of  course,  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  under  the 
new  "pay-as-you-go"  budget  rules. 
However,  we  should  have  taken  that 
step  a  long  time  ago.  It's  good  budget 
policy,  and  it  would  have  ended  the  de- 


structive   uncertainty    that    now    sur- 
rounds two  very  productive  progrrams," 


•  Mr,  SIMON 
Weekly  Mail. 
South  Africa, 
an  American 


ANGOLA 

Mr,    President,   in   the 

a  respected   journal    in 

there  was  an  article  by 

citizen  by  the  name  of 


Vicki  Finkel.  I  have  no  idea  who  she  is 
or  of  her  reliability,  but  the  story  she 
relates  is  one  that  is,  unfortunately, 
not  too  uncommcn  from  Americans 
who  visit  Angola, 

I  ask  that  her  article,  "Words  of  hate 
like  landmines  for  an  American  in  An- 
gola" be  printed  in  the  Record, 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  current  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  dispute  t)etween 
Angola  and  Unita  will  be  successful, 
not  just  on  paper  but  in  reality. 

If  for  some  reason  they  are  not.  we 
should  seriously  reconsider  our  in- 
volvement in  the  internal  situation  in 
Angola.  The  irony  is  that  United 
States  dollars  are  purchasing  the  weap- 
ons on  both  sides  of  this  civil  war  in 
Angola, 

Again,  I  hope  we  do  not  need  to  re- 
consider our  policy  because  the  situa- 
tion has  been  worked  out  in  Angola, 
But  if  it  is  not,  we  certainly  should  re- 
consider the  p)olicy. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Weekly  Mall.  Nov   16-22.  1990] 

Words  of  Hate  Like  Landmines  for  an 

american  in  angola 

(By  Vicki  Finkel' 

Beneath  the  plaster-chipped  celling,  about 
20  Angolan  orphans  huddled  on  the  floor 
Most  had  limbs  missing,  silent  testimony  to 
the  raging  war  which  also  shattered  the  In- 
stitution's windows. 

The  grim  orphanage  in  southwestern  Hulla 
Province  is  one  of  the  many  throughout  An- 
gola striving  to  provide  for  the  more  than 
50.000  children  orphaned  in  the  devastating 
war  waged  against  the  government  by  the 
United  States-backed  rebels  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola 
(Unitai. 

I  was  introduced  as  an  American  journalist 
and  Jo  Da  Silva.  the  orphanage  director, 
clearly  wanted  the  full  impact  of  each  child's 
traumatislng  and  horrific  exjjerlence  to  be 
recorded  She  had  each  child  describe  how 
they  lost  their  parents  and  how  they  were  In- 
jured The  emotional  stories  were  all  vari- 
ations on  a  disturbing  theme,  each  accom- 
panied by  teary  eyes  reliving  brutal  treat- 
ment 

At  the  end  Da  SUva  looked  at  me  and  her 
bitter  words  exploded  like  a  wellplaced  land- 
mine. "I  hate  the  United  States," 

Her  burning  words  of  enmity  for  the  coun- 
try emblazoned  In  gold  letters  on  my  pass- 
port haunted  me  throughout  my  month-long 
stay  in  Angola,  I  constantly  identified  the 
crippling  effects  of  the  15-year  civil  strife 
with  America's  contradictory  involvement 
with  the  oil-rich  country. 

Despite  the  MPLA  government's  new  com- 
mitment to  forming  a  multiparty  system, 
holding  open  elections  and  undergoing  eco- 
nomic liberalisation,  the  US  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Intelligence  committee  last 
month  approved  JSO-million  above  the  JSO- 
million  already  budgeted  for  Unita  for  the 
present  fiscal   year    The  increased  aid  was 
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ratined    by    the    Contfresslonal    House    laat 
week 

■■1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that,"  said  Jack 
Blackshlre.  prealilent  of  the  AnKOlan  oper- 
ations of  Iho  American  oil  Kiant  Continental 
Oil  Corporation  iConoco).  when  I  told  him 
about  this  action  to  bolster  aid  to  Unlta 

"The  Angolans  just  need  to  be  left  alone. 
he  said  m  a  Texan  drawl    unseasoned  by   10 
years  in  Afrua 

Blackshlre  and  I  strolled  through  the 
(frounds  of  Conoco-Angola's  headquarters  to 
a  towerlnK  baobab  tree,  under  which  he  said 
he  wished  to  t)e  burled. 

Lot)klnK  over  the  deep  blue  waters  of 
Luanda  Bay.  Blackshlre  pointed  throuKh  the 
wire  fence  down  u>  a  fishing  village  complete 
with  10  outl)oard  motor  boats  and  recently 
constructed  fish  drying  racks.  It  is  one  of 
the  36  development  projects  Conoco  has  fi- 
nanced with  a  total  of  H-mllllon  during  their 
five  years  In  Angola 

■'It  Is  In  our  Interest  to  work  In  a  stable 
environment,  the  worst  thing  Is  to  have  the 
country  In  turmoil.  '  said  Blackshlre,  whose 
amiable  relations  with  the  Angolan  govern 
ment  have  caused  him  to  be  denounced  as  a 
communist  by  United  States  congressmen 
who  visited  the  Conoco-Angola  base. 

Ironically.  U.S.  Dollars  purchase  80  to  90 
percent  of  Angola's  total  oil  production  and 
In  turn  finance  the  MPLA  government's  de- 
fense against  the  Unlta  rebels 

When  Invariably  questioned  about  my 
place  of  origin.  I  found  myself  tempted  to 
give  the  misleading.  "I  am  coming  from 
Zimbabwe.  '  but  could  not  avoid  the  truth 
that  I  was  an  American  • 


t'KHAINIAN   INDKPKNDENCE  DAY 
1991 

•  Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President, 
today  as  Ukrainians  the  world  over 
commemorate  the  73d  anniversary  of 
the  1918  proclamation  of  Ukrainian 
independence.  Ukraine  faces  an  uncer- 
tain future  The  dynamic  events  of  the 
last  year,  especially  the  assertion  of 
Ukraine  s  political  Identity  as  mani- 
fested in  the  July  16  adoption  of  state 
soverelfrnly  by  the  Ukrainian  Par- 
liament, have  provided  new  hope  for 
the  Ukrainian  people.  Possibilities,  un- 
thinkable a  few  years  aKo.  for  Rrenutne 
Ukrainian  self-determination  are  rap- 
Idly  emertfintf  The  decades  ions:  tide  of 
RussificAtion  i.s  hetfinnlntf  to  be  re- 
versed The  Ukrainian  churches  are 
vigorously  renewinjf  their  activity,  and 
a  vibrant  democratic  opposition  move- 
ment cummitted  to  the  tfoal  of  real 
freedom  of  Ukraine  is  rapidly  gainin^f 
momentum.  On  the  international 
arena,  Ukraine  is  also  tryinff  to  assert 
itself  by  requesting  partlcijiatlon  in 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Kurope 

Despite  these  positive  developments. 
the  road  to  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination is  a  rocky  one  AmonK  the 
loomintf  roadblocks  are  the  continuinK 
detention  of  Stepan  Khmara.  a  leadinK 
opposition  deputy  from  western 
Ukraine,  the  detention  of  democratic 
student  leader  Oles  Doniy,  and  a  decree 
imposinx  restrictions  on  demonstra- 
tions and  public  meetings  More  dis- 
turbing,   especially    from    the    perspec- 


tive of  Ukraine's  drive  for  control  over 
its  own  destiny,  is  Moscow's  stepped-up 
attack  on  the  Republics  and  attempts 
to  reassert  control  The  reprehensible 
Soviet  actions  in  Lithuania  and  I>atvia 
have  provoked  strong  reaction  and  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  the  Baits  even 
among— I  stress  even  among-  the  Com- 
munist-controlled Ukrainian  Republic 
Government.  The  battle  between 
Ukraine  and  the  Kremlin,  as  between 
each  of  the  Republics  and  the  center, 
will  only  intensify  in  the  coming 
months  Ukraine,  encouraged  by  Rukh 
and  other  democratic  forces,  undoubt- 
edly will  continue  the  concrete  efforts 
to  consoldiate  its  declared  sovereignty. 
while  the  Central  Government  will 
likely  resist  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
the  vestiges  of  a  declining  Soviet  Em- 
pire. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  is  certain 
where  events  in  the  Soviet  Union,  spe- 
cifically in  Ukraine,  will  take  us  This 
lack  of  certainty,  however,  should  in 
no  way  deter  us  from  supporting  the 
right  of  every  nation,  including 
Ukraine,  to  democratically  and  peace- 
fully determine  it.s  own  fate.* 


SUPPORT      OF       LEGISLATION       TO 
CREATE    A    WAITING    PERIOD    BE- 
FORE     THE      PURCHASE      OF      A 
HANDGUN 
•  Mr.  SIMON     Mr    President,   I  rise  in 
support  of  legislation,   introduced  yes- 
terday by  Senator  MhrrZENBAUM.  to  re- 
quire a  7-day  waiting  period  before  the 
purchase   of  a   handgun     While    I   gen- 
erally believe  gun  control  is  best  left  to 
State  and  local  governments.  I  believe 
certain    issues   require   a   national   ap- 
proai  h     One   of   these    issues    is   a   na- 
tional waiting  period. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  sev- 
eralfold  First,  it  allows  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  perform  a  background 
check  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  is  a  convicted  felon 
or  has  a  history  of  mental  problems 
There  is  simply  no  reason  that  one  who 
has  been  convicted  of  felony  should 
have  access  to  a  handgun.  In  my  own 
home  State  of  Illinois,  before  the  pur- 
chase of  any  firearm,  the  prospective 
gunowner  must  arquire  prior  approval 
by  underKoing  a  criminal  backgroumi 
check.  In  1988.  Gov.  Jim  Thompson  re 
ported  that  this  system  had  caught 
2,470  felons  attempting  to  purchase  a 
firearm  Can  anyone  argue  that  Illinois 
would  have  been  better  off  if  these  indi 
viduals  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  a 
handgun'' 

Second,  the  legislation  provides  a 
cool-down  period  for  those  who  at- 
tempt to  purchase  a  handgun  in  a  vio- 
lent rage  All  too  often,  people  are 
killed  because  someone  acted  upon  an 
Impulse  If  these  rash  reactions  had 
been  delayed  and  the  gun  purchaser 
had  cooled  down,  perhaps  the  deaths 
could  have  been  avoided. 


Another  important  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  ensure  that  felons  can- 
not go  around  State  waiting  period 
laws  by  simply  purchasing  their  hand- 
gun in  a  neighboring  State  that  does 
not  have  a  waiting  period.  The  possibil- 
ity that  felons  could  purchase  a  hand- 
gun by  eluding  State  laws  underscores 
why,  in  this  instance,  national  legisla- 
tion is  required 

Some  fear  that  waiting  period  legis- 
lation would  create  back-door  registra- 
tion of  gunowners  Not  with  this  legis- 
lation- -no  permanent  record  of  the 
gunowner  would  be  kept,  as  forms  filed 
by  the  purchaser  would  be  destroyed 
within  30  days 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  thousands 
of  people  are  murdered  each  year  with 
handguns  In  too  many  tragic  instances 
in  which  a  handgun  is  used  to  kill. 
malm,  or  wound,  like  in  the  shooting  of 
former  President  Reagan  and  Jim 
Brady,  a  waiting  period  might  have 
prevented  the  gun  sale. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
held  a  hearing  on  waiting  period  legis- 
lation We  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
many  witnesses,  including  that  of  Mr 
Brady,  who  as  you  know,  was  shot  in 
the  head  during  the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  the  President  His  entire 
testimony  is  a  dramatic  illustration  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  At  one 
point.  Mr   Brady  said. 

Those  meml)er8  of  Congress  who  oppose  a 
simple  seven-day  waiting  period  should  try 
being  In  my  wheels  just  for  one  day  *  •  *  I 
am  a  southern  Illinois  lx)y  who  grew  up 
hunting  and  at  home  with  guns  I  don't  ques- 
tion the  rights  of  responsible  gun  owners 
That  is  not  the  Issue  The  Issue  is  whether 
the  John  Hlnkleys  of  the  world  should  be 
able  to  walk  Into  a  gun  store  and  purchase  a 
handgun  instantly 

Waiting  period  legislation  is  a  rea- 
sonable attempt  to  try  to  combat  this 
violence.  Police  organizations  around 
the  Nation  strongly  favor  waiting  pe- 
riod legislation  1  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same  • 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACCOM- 
PLISH.MENTS  OF  LEWIS  A. 
SHATTUCK 

.Mr  MITCHELL  .Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  18.  com- 
mending the  accomplishments  of  Lewis 
A  Shattuck  upon  his  retirement  as 
president  of  the  Smaller  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England,  submitted  ear- 
lier today  by  Senators  KKRR'i'  and  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S  Res  181  to  recognize  the 
ill  compllshments  of  Lewis  A   Shatt uck 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  A    SHATTtiCK 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Kennedy,  to  honor 
and  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr.  Lewis  A. 
Shattuck.  After  25  years  with  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England  [SBANE],  Lew  Shattuck  has 
retired  as  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. His  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  the  small  business  com- 
munity have  distinguished  Lew 
Shattuck  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
small  business  advocates. 

During  his  tenure  at  SBANE.  Lew 
Shattuck  was  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
effective  voices  for  small  business.  In 
the  early  1980's.  he  was  instrumental  in 
securing  passage  of  Small  Business  In- 
novation Research  Act.  and  most  re- 
cently, lent  his  support  for  the  new 
White  House  Small  Business  Con- 
ference set  for  1994.  I  believe  these 
achievements  help  illustrate  perhaps 
Lew  Shattuck's  most  significant  ac- 
complishment^-that  small  businesses 
can  and  should  play  an  active  role  ad- 
vancing their  concerns  and  interests  in 
the  public  pxDllcy  process. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  great  honor  that 
I  submit  today  a  resolution  to  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  of  this  small 
business  champion  and  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  im- 
pwrtant  contributions  he  has  made  to 
the  economic  health  of  our  Nation. 
Lew  Shattuck's  achievements  serve  as 
a  reminder  to  entrepreneurs  to  strive 
and  work  diligently  to  make  the  voice 
of  small  business  heard. 

TRIBLTE  TO  LEWIS  A    SHATTl'CK— LEADERSHIP 
FOR  SMALL  BISISESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  p)ay  tribute  to  Lew 
Shattuck  for  his  many  years  of  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England. 
SBANE  has  benefited  immensely  from 
Mr.  Shattuck's  dedicated  service  and 
inspiring  guidance  for  the  psiBt  quarter 
century,  and  all  of  us  who  know  him 
are  proud  of  his  many  contributions. 

Throughout  his  service.  Lew  has  been 
a  strong,  respjected  and  eloquent  voice 
for  small  business  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  Nation.  As  an  organizer  of  the 
WTilte  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, as  a  p)articii)ant  in  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  he  has  been  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  respected  and  effective  cham- 
pions of  small  business.  He  has  played 
a  central  role  in  helping  Congress  to 
address  the  priorities  and  concerns  of 
this  essential  sector  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Although  Lew  Shattuck  will  leave 
SBANE  at  the  end  of  this  month.  I  am 
confident  that  his  ability  and  commit- 


ment will  be  available  to  guide  us  in 
the  future.  Small  business  continues  to 
be  the  backbone  of  New  England  and 
the  Nation.  All  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  Lew  have  valued  both  his  leader- 
ship and  his  friendship,  and  we  wish 
him  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  18)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  18 

Whereas  Lewis  A  Shattuck  has  worked 
diligently  to  make  the  voice  of  small  busi- 
ness heard  in  the  United  Slates  business 
community; 

Whereas  Lewis  A  Shattuck.  a  respected 
Massachusetts  businessman,  is  President  of 
the  Smaller  Business  .Association  of  New 
England, 

Whereas  the  Smaller  Business  Association 
of  New  England  has  grown  from  a  staff  of  2 
with  300  members  to  a  staff  of  12  with  almost 
2,000  members  under  the  leadership  of  Lewis 
A.  Shattuck: 

Whereas  Lewis  A.  Shattuck  played  an  in- 
strumental role  In  the  organization  and  pas- 
sage of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business;  and 

Whereas  Lewis  A.  Shattuck  has  been  a 
strong  and  effective  advocate  m  creating  the 
Small  Business  Innovative  Research  pro- 
gram which  extends  Federal  grant  money  to 
small  businesses:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolied.  That  the  accomplishments  of 
Lewis  A  Shattuck.  reminding  entrepreneurs 
to  strive  and  work  diligently  to  make  the 
voice  of  small  business  heard,  are  hereby  rec- 
ognized and  honored. 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Lewis 
A   Shattuck. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Calendar  No.  3.  S.251,  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  RECELVE  A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
46,  now  at  the  desk,  to  provide  for  a 


joint  session  of  Congress  to  receive  a 
communication  from  the  I^resldent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  repwrt. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H  Con.  Res  46' 
resolving  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  on  Tuesday.  January  29.  1991.  at 
9  o'clock  post  meridiem,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  communication  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
46'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  46)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  HEAR  AN  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  appwlnt 
a  committee  on  the  pMirt  of  the  Senate 
to  join  with  the  like  committee  on  the 
p)art  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
escort  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  the  House  Chamber  for  a 
joint  session  to  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
January  29.  1991. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDERS 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m..  on  Fri- 
day. January  25:  that  Friday's  session 
of  the  Senate  be  pro  forma  with  no 
business  transacted;  that  at  the  close 
of  the  pro  forma  session  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day. January  29:  that  following  the 
prayer  on  Tuesday,  the  Journal  of  Pro- 
ceedings be  deemed  approved  to  date 
and  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  be  re- 
duced to  5  minutes  each:  that  at  8:40 
p.m.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  receive 
such  communication  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  as  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  pleased  to  make  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress;  that  dur- 
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ing  the  time  the  Senat,«^  is  in  .sfssiun  on 
Tuesday  ami  endinR  when  the  Senate 
proceeds  to  the  House  at  8  40  p  m  .  Sen 
ators  may  introduce  leKlslatlon  and 
submit  statements  for  the  Rkcord,  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  jomt  ses- 
sion in  the  House  Chaml)er  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  10  30  am  on 
Wednesday,  January  M:  that  followink' 
the  time  reserved  for  the  two  leaders 
on  Wednesday,  there  he  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  mutine  morning  luisi 
ness  not  to  extend  beyond  11  am  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  for  up  to  :> 
minutes  each,  ami  that  the  Scn.it t> 
stand  in  recess  for  the  two  party  con 
ferences  from  12  :iO  pm  until  2  15  p.m. 
The  FRKSIDINO  OFKICKH  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


FROG RAM 

Mr  MITCHELI-  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  intend  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  238.  the  asrent  or- 
ange legislation,  on  whi^h  unanimous- 


consent  awrreertient  Wius  ofjtained  yes 
terday,  and  I  intend  to  proceed  to  that 
legislation  at  II  a  ni  on  Wednesday. 
January  30 

Mr    President,   I  a-sk   unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  v<jte  on   passaKe  of  C'al 
endar    No     6.    S     XiH.    the    ajcent    orange 
t)enefits  bill,  oil  ur  nn  Wednesday.  Jan 
uary  30,  beijinnintf  at  2  Ih  p  m 

The  i'RKSIDING  OFFICKR  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  <irdered 

Mr  MITCHKLI.  Mr  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  i  onsent  that  it  now  de 
111  order  to  rcijuest  the  ycits  and  nays 
on  the  pa.ssa^fe  of  S    2'M 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFirKR.  Without 
objection,  It  IS  so  ord>'r'-il 

Mr  MITCHKLI.  .Mr  i'resident.  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second''  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  today  until  4  p.m.  for  the  in- 
troduction of  bills  and  statements. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  Sen- 
ators therefore  should  now  be  aware 
and  plan  their  schedules  accordinffly 
that  we  will  take  up  the  a^ent  oranRe 
legislation  at  11  a.m.  on  next  Wednes- 
day, and  that  a  vote  on  that  bill  will 
occur  at  2:16  pm  on  that  day.  imme- 
diately following  the  respective  parly 
caucuses. 


itKCKSS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr  .MITCHELL  Mr  President,  If  the 
distinct uished  actinR  Republican  leader 
h.us  no  further  fiusiness,  and  if  no  other 
Senator  is  seekmg  recognition,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  as  under  the  pre- 
vious order  until  10  30  an)  on  Friday, 
January  25 

There  beini^  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:16  p.m..  recessed  until  Friday.  .Ian 
uary  25.  1991,  at  10:30  a.m. 


January  24,  1991 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MEDIPLAN 
LONG-TERM  CARE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  MediPlan  Long-Term  Act  of  1991 
This  txll,  with  minor  modifications,  was  origi- 
nally introduced  toward  the  end  of  the  lOist 
Congress  It  is  a  comprehensive  p>lan  to  pro- 
vide universal  access  to  long-term  care  serv- 
ices 

This  txll,  along  with  its  companion  access 
bill  that  I  am  also  introducing  today— the 
MediPlan  Act  of  1 991— is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant btlls  that  I  have  ever  introduced 

The  MediPlan  Long-Term  Care  Act  of  I99i 
woukj  provide  substantial  relief  to  chronically 
ill  individuals  faced  with  the  cnppling  costs  of 
long-term  care 

The  need  for  long-term  care  has  been  well 
documented  The  recently  completed  work  by 
the  Pepper  Commission  documented  the  size 
of  the  long-term  care  population,  and  the  fact 
that  long-term  care  expenses  appear  to  be  be- 
yond the  resources  of  most  Americans. 

More  than  9  million  Americans  currently 
need  long-term  care  service  and  require  as- 
sistance with  their  activities  of  daily  living.  The 
demand  for  long-term  care  services  will  only 
increase  with  the  projected  growth  in  the  el- 
derly population. 

Few  can  afford  the  staggering  costs  of  long- 
term  care  The  average  cost  of  a  nursing 
fKime  has  increased  to  close  to  S36,000  per 
year  For  those  who  purchase  home  care 
services  to  help  care  for  a  severely  impaired 
family  member  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  the 
costs  can  easily  exceed  $14,000  per  year 

Despite  the  high  costs  of  nursing  home  and 
long-term  community-based  services,  public  fi- 
nancial support  for  long-term  care  is  limited. 
Private  out-of-pocket  payments  account  for  50 
percent  of  total  national  nursing  home  expend- 
itures The  Medicare  Program  finarx^s  less 
than  2  percent  of  total  nursing  home  costs 
The  Medicaid  Program  covers  nearly  half  of 
the  Nation's  $43  billion  nursing  home  bill,  but 
limits  coverage  to  the  pioor. 

The  Medicare  Program  sperxJs  less  ttian  S3 
billion  per  year  for  home  health  services,  but 
explcitty  excludes  custodial  home  care  serv- 
ices Coverage  is  limited  to  those  wfx)  are 
txDth  homebound  and  in  need  of  skilled  serv- 
ices. 

Last  year,  ttie  Pepper  Commission  conv 
pleted  Its  work  kxjking  at  the  issues  of  access 
and  long-tenn  care.  Unfortunately,  I  was  un- 
able to  support  the  final  recommerxJatkjns  of 
the  Pepper  Commission.  My  reluctance  to 
support  the  recommerxlations  was  t»ased 
upon  three  basic  concerns. 

First,  the  Pepper  Commission  rec- 
ommended  public   coverage   of   the   first   3 


months  in  a  nursing  home.  It  is  my  tjelief  that 
advocates  of  long-term  care  are  far  more  con- 
cerned with  the  catastrophic  cost  of  lengthy 
stays  in  nursing  homes,  than  they  are  with 
costs  of  the  first  few  nx)nths. 

About  20  to  25  percent  of  the  elderly  will 
spend  more  than  1  year  in  a  nursing  home 
One  in  five  nursing  home  users  will  exceed  5 
years  of  nursing  home  care  over  the  course  of 
their  lifetime.  In  fact,  those  who  stay  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  for  over  6  months  ervj  up  having  an 
average  stay  that  exceeds  2.5  years  This 
could  mean  nx)re  than  $80,000  in  out-of-pock- 
et costs 

Mr.  Sfjeaker,  the  prospect  of  having  to 
spend  $80,000  for  a  family  memtier  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease  or  other  chronic  illnesses  is 
the  real  fear  that  drives  support  for  a  national 
long-term  care  program.  The  first  few  months 
in  a  nursing  home — referred  to  as  the  front 
end  and  amounting  to  $6,000  or  even 
$9,000 — IS  a  relatively  small  concern  by  com- 
panson  While  not  a  trivial  amount,  it  is,  by 
contrast  to  $80,000.  relatively  easy  to  cover 
with  personal  savings  or  private  insurance 

A  second  concern  with  the  Pepper  Commis- 
sion recommendations  is  that  the  bulk  of  nurs- 
ing home  dollars  are  directed  to  a  means-test- 
ed nursing  home  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  mid- 
dle-income Amencans  who  have  worked  and 
saved  throughout  their  lives,  should  not  tie 
forced  onto  welfare  t>efore  receiving  nursing 
home  benefits. 

My  third  concern  with  the  Pepper  Commis- 
sion's final  report  is  the  absence  of  sp)ecific  fi- 
nancing recommendations.  In  my  view.  i1  is 
unrealistic  to  put  forward  a  long-term  care  pro- 
posal wittKiut  simultaneously  suggesting  spe- 
cific financing  options.  We  cannot  and  will  not 
have  comprehensive  k)ng-term  care  benefits 
unless  arxj  until  sufficient  revenues  are  raised. 

To  address  these  concerns,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  MediPlan  Long-Term  Care  Act  of 
1991.  Under  this  program,  the  benefits  would 
not  be  means-tested  and  the  financing  would 
tie  progressive. 

This  bill  includes  a  number  of  important  fea- 
tures: 

All  chronically  ill  individuals,  regardless  of 
age  or  income,  would  be  eligible  for  long-term 
care  benefits; 

All  chronically  ill  indivkJuals  and  their  fami- 
lies would  have  true  protection  from  financially 
devastating  long  nursing  home  stays;  and 

All  chronically  ill  Individuals  would  have  ac- 
cess to  the  full  range  of  long-term  care  serv- 
ices, including  nursing  home,  home  care,  and 
a  range  of  community-based  services. 

Comprehensive  nursing  tx)me  benefits 
woukj  be  covered  for  eligible  Individuals  of  all 
ages  and  would  be  phased  m  over  a  7-year 
period.  The  compretiensive  nursing  fKime  ben- 
efit  would  provkle  substantial  assistance  to 
families  who  are  concerned  about  the  high 
cost  of  a  k)ng  nursing  home  stay  from  a  dev- 
astating illness  such  as  Alzheimer's  disease. 


The  first  year  of  implementation  would  re- 
store the  Medicare  catastrophic  coverage 
skilled  nursir>g  faality  ISNF]  benefit  tor  i80 
days  and  woukj  repeal  the  3-day  pnor  hos- 
pitalization requirement.  In  year  3.  tfie  nursing 
home  benefit  wouki  be  expanded  to  cover  all 
stays  for  Medicare  benefrcianes.  with  a  12- 
month  deductible  period. 

Comprehensive  nursing  home  t)enefits  with 
a  2-month  deductitile,  would  be  fully  phased  in 
for  the  nonelderly  by  year  7 

Home  and  community-based  long-term  care 
services  would  also  be  phased  in  over  a  7- 
year  penod.  Initially,  the  Medicare  home 
health  tjenefit  would  tie  expar>ded  Corrv 
prehensive  fxime  and  community -teased  bene- 
fits woukj  be  phased-in  for  ttie  ekJerly  by  year 
3  and  for  the  nonelderly  in  year  7 

Individuals  would  be  required  to  pay  the 
nursing  home  deductible  and  20  percent 
copayment  tor  nursing  home,  home  and  com- 
munity-based benefits.  Individuals  with  in- 
comes below  200  percent  poverty  would  no! 
be  required  to  piay  deductibles  ana 
copiayments 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  spell  out  the  costs  of  this  long-term 
care  program.  Because  a  compretiensive  solu- 
tion IS  so  very  expensive,  the  financing  mech- 
anism IS  likely  to  be  unpopular 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  National  Long- 
Term  Care  Program  is  approximately  $60  bil- 
lion when  fully  implemented.  This  bill  would  in- 
clude sufficient  revenues  to  fund  the  new  ben- 
efits 

To  cover  the  $60  billion  in  benefits,  reve- 
nues woukJ  be  raised  through  a  2-percent  tax 
on  gross  irxDome,  including  tax-exempt  in- 
come, deferred  irxxime,  and  other  forms  of  irv 
come  not  currently  subject  to  taxation  Individ- 
uals with  incomes  below  200  percent  pxDverty 
would  be  exenpt  from  the  tax.  All  revenues 
would  be  paid  into  the  long-term  care  trust 
fund 

I  suspect  that  most  will  embrace  the  bene- 
fits  included  in  this  bill,  but  flee  from  the  pro- 
posed taxes  necessary  to  fund  the  benefrts  n 
people  do  not  like  my  firiancing  proposal,  ' 
would  urge  them  to  otter  one  of  tfieir  own,  or 
suggest  areas  where  we  shoukj  reduce  the 
benefits  of  the  program. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
struct a  politically  acceptable  long-term  care 
benefit  package  wrth  adequate  financing  The 
bill  tfiat  I  am  introduang  today  is  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  move  forward  on  this  extremely  in> 
portant  proposal. 

A  summary  of  the  b*\\  follows 

MediPlan  Long-Term  Care  Act  Summary 

a  plan  to  provide  universal  access  to 
long-term  care  services 

I   Eligibility, 

A,  Ail  individuals,  repardiess  of  a^i-e  or  in- 
come, would  be  eligrible  for  long  terrr.  care 
benefits- 

B  Eligibility  would  be  based  upon  func- 
tional status,  measured  by  limitations  in  ac- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  o(  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor 
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Llvitles  of  dally  living:  (ADLs).  or  cognitive 

status 

I  Individuals  unable  to  perform  three  or 
more  ADLs  without  assistance  or  Individuals 
who  have  severe  cognitive  Impairments 
would  be  eligible  for  comprehensive  nursing 
home  coverage. 

2.  Individuals  with  two  or  more  AD  La  or 
with  severe  cognitive  impairment  would  be 
eligible  for  home  and  community-based  serv- 
ices 

II  Benefits: 

A  Nursing  home  benefits  would  be  phased 
In  over  a  7-.year  period 

1  Year  1  the  3-day  prior  hospitalization 
rule  would  l)e  repealed  for  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. Copayments  would  be  required  for 
the  first  8  days  and  the  benefit  would  be  ex- 
panded to  180  days. 

2  Year  3:  Nursing  home  coverage  with  12 
month  deductible  for  elderly  Individuals  who 
meet  ellgtbtlity  criteria 

3.  Comprehensive  nursing  home  coverage 
with  2  month  deductible  for  elderly  individ- 
uals who  meet  eligibility  criteria 

4.  Year  7  Comprehensive  nursing  home 
coverage  with  2  month  deductible  for  elderly 
and  non-elderly  Individuals  who  meet  eligi- 
bility criteria. 

B  Home  and  Community-based  longterm 
care  benefits  would  be  phased  In  over  a  seven 
year  period.  These  services  would  Include 
home  health,  homemaker.  personal  care  and 
adult  day  care  services 

1  In  Year  1  the  Medicare  home  health  Vien- 
efll  would  be  expanded  for  Medicare  bene- 
nclarles 

2.  The  comprehensive  home  and  commu- 
nity-based benefits  would  be  phased-ln  for 
the  elderly  by  year  three  and  for  the  non-el- 
derly In  year  seven. 

3  Comprehensive  home  and  community- 
based  benefits  would  be  phased-ln  for  the  el- 
derly and  non-elderly 

III  Beneficiary  Payments. 

A  Individuals  would  be  required  to  cover 
the  nursing  home  deductible  and  20  percent 
copayments  for  nursing  home,  home  and 
community  based  services 

B  Individuals  with  incomes  below  200  per 
cent  of  the  federal  poverty  level  would  not  be 
required  to  pay  deductible  and  copayments 

C  Extra  billing  for  long-term  car  services 
under  this  Title  would  be  prohibited 

IV  Eligibility  Determination  and  Patient 
Management 

A  The  Secretary  would  contract  with  non- 
profit statewide  agencies,  who  are  not  pro- 
viders of  care,  for  case  management  services 
Case  managfr  employed  by  an  assessment 
and  case  management  lACTi  agency  would 
determine  eligibility  and  provide  case  man 
agement  services  for  the  long  term  care  ben- 
efits Case  managers  would  include  reg- 
istered nurses  or  licensed  or  certified  social 
wcirlters. 

B  The  ACT  agency's  case  managers  would 
111  assess  initial  and  continued  eligibility.  (2i 
develop  a  written  plan  of  care  based  on  a 
comprehensive  needs  assessment  (3)  make 
arrangement  with  or  referral  to  approval 
providers.  i4i  provide  on  going  case  manage 
ment  and  (5l  service  monitoring 

C  ACT  agencies  would  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Secretary  on  an  annual  basis  to  deter 
mine  if  ihey  were  providing  appropriate  case 
management  services  In  a  cost  effective 
manner 

D  Beneficiaries  would  have  the  right  to 
appeal  denial  of  pllglblUty  for  benefits  as 
under  the  current  Medicare  appeals  process 

V  Reimbursement  to  tYoviders 

A  Reimbursement  for  nursing  homes  and 
other  providers  would  be  based  upon  a  case 
mix  adjusted  prospective  payment  system. 
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B.  Extra  billing  would  not  be  permitted 

MEDIPL.^N  LONG-TERM  FINANCING 

A  MedlPlan  requires  $60  billion  to  support 
long-term  care  benefits  for  the  chronically 
111. 

B  Revenue  raised  through  new  two  percent 
tax  on  gross  income.  Including  Lax-exempt 
Income,  deferred  income  and  other  forms  of 
income  not  currently  subject  to  taxation 

1.  Individuals  with  income  below  S16,000  an 
nually  would  be  exempt  from  the  tax 

2  Families  with  Income  below  $32,000  an- 
nually would  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  Fami- 
lies below  twice  the  poverty  line  would  be 
exempt  from  the  tax. 

C  The  two  percent  tax  would  also  apply  to 
corporate  income. 

D  States  would  be  required  to  maintain 
the  current  level  of  effort  to  support  long- 
term  care  services. 

1  State  payments  would  be  equal  to  cur- 
rent state  expenditures  for  the  state  share  of 
Medicaid  long-term  care  benefits  covered  by 
MedlPlan.  inflated  by  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index-urban. 

E.  All  revenue  from  the  MedlPlan  Income 
tax  would  be  paid  Into  a  MedlPlan  Long- 
Term  Care  Trust  Fund 


THE  RADIATION   PROTECTION   ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OK  CALIhOKM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  19^1 

Mr  MILLER  ot  Calitomia  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce,  along  with  57 
ot  my  colleagues,  the  Radiation  Protection 
Act  This  legislation  would  pfolect  the  right  ot 
State  and  local  governments  to  pfohibd  the 
disposal  ol  radioactive  waste  in  ordinary  land- 
fills and  to  overturn  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission's  tielow  regulatory  concern  [BRC) 
policy  Identical  legislation.  H  R  5505,  was 
passed  unanimously  by  ttie  Interior  Committee 
at  the  end  of  the  lOist  Congress 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  the  Nu 
clear  Regulatory  Commissions  new  BRC  pol- 
icy permits  the  disposal  ot  low  level  radio- 
active waste  along  with  household  garbage  m 
local  landfills  This  defies  common  sense  It 
also  repfesenis  an  unwarranted  reversal  of  tf>e 
longstarxjing  policy  tfiat  requires  that  radio- 
active waste  from  nuclear  reactors  be  dis 
posed  ol  in  specially  designed  repwsitones  li- 
censed and  regulated  by  ttie  NRC 

The  NRC  claims  ttiat  it  has  the  authority 
under  current  law  to  force  this  senseless  pol- 
icy on  the  States  Consequently,  it  the  BRC 
policy  IS  not  repealed,  radioactive  wastes 
could  go  to  ordinary  landfills  over  the  objec- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments 

The  BRC  policy  is  fatally  flawed  in  many  re- 
spects The  BRC  plan  is  an  open  invitation  to 
atxjse  by  unscrupulous  operators  wtKi  could 
use  tf>e  policy  as  a  cover  to  dispiose  of  ex- 
tremely radioactive  waste  into  landfills  Landfill 
operators  and  local  governments  would  tfien 
have  to  nneasure  the  radiation  level  of  every 
load  ol  garbage  to  guard  against  this  type  of 
abuse 

As  we  know  all  too  well,  landfills  have  be- 
come extremely  difficult  to  site  If  the  pubic 
krx)ws  that  radioactive  waste  may  be  dumped 
in  a  local  landfill,  siting  additional  landfills,  or 
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even    keeping    existing    disposal    sites    open 
could  become  virtually  impossible 

Clearly,  ttie  NRC  Commissior>ers  who  have 
pushed  through  the  waste  deregulation  policy 
are  completely  unaware  of  the  dilemmas  State 
arxj  local  officials  must  lace  every  day  in  ttieir 
pftorts  to  solve  tf>e  gartiage  cnsis 

The  NRCs  new  policy  is  also  seriously 
flawed  on  technical  grourxJs  A  compcehensive 
investigation  by  my  office  has  revealed  that,  in 
their  zeal  to  deregulate,  the  NRC  Commis- 
sioners have  ignored  ttie  objections  ol  tfieir 
own  staff  experts,  the  Environrriental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  States 

The  radiation  exposures  to  the  public  per- 
mitted by  the  policy  are  tar  higher  than  ttiose 
originally  proposed  by  the  NRC  staff  and 
ttx)se  in  similar  policies  proposed  by  EPA. 
Great  Britain,  Canada.  Japan.  Finland,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Radiation  Protection,  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  policy  woukj  also  permit  radioactive 
contamination  of  dnnking  water  far  above  the 
health  limits  established  by  EPA.  A  recent 
EPA  critique  of  the  policy  states  tfial  wastes 
deregulated  by  ihe  NRC 

could  be  allowed  to  contamlnat.e 
ground  water  so  the  community  drinking 
that  water,  now  or  in  the  future,  would  have 
in  clean  it  up  U.  meet  the  EPA  criteria 

Unfortunately,  the  flaws  in  the  BRC  policy 
also  reach  far  beyond  the  tow-level  radioactive 
waste  issue  Under  the  policy,  irradiated  struc- 
tures and  sites  ttiat  previously  might  tiave 
been  subjected  to  extensive  cleanup  coukj  be 
declared  below  regulatory  concern  and  left  as 
IS  As  a  result.  State  arxl  local  officials  could 
be  faced  with  tfie  dilemma  of  trying  to  clean 
up  a  site  tfiat  the  NRC  has  declared  clean  but 
the  EPA  and  the  public  believe  is  still  hazard- 
ous 

Finally,  tfie  BRC  policy  would  make  it  far 
easier  to  use  radioactive  materials  m 
consumer  products  In  the  past,  the  NRC  re- 
jected or  discouraged  the  use  of  radiation  m 
consumer  products  such  as  toys,  cosmetics, 
and  jewelry  on  the  grounds  that  the  pubic 
should  not  be  exposed  to  radiation  lor  frivo- 
lous purposes  Under  the  new  polcy  this  ap- 
proach has  been  abarxJoned.  In  fact,  the  BRC 
polcy  IS  so  lax  ttiat  it  couW  be  used  to  permit 
the  use  of  radiation  in  consumer  products  with 
notification  ol  consumers 

The  Radiation  Protection  Act  has  received 
overwhelming  support  from  my  colleagues,  the 
puWc.  numerous  States  and  State  organiza- 
tions, environmental  groups,  and  many  others. 
I  hope  that  all  Members  can  join  me  m  support 
of  this  important  legislation 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  the  following  letter  from 
the  Assoaation  of  Slate  arxl  Territonal  Solid 
Waste  Managennent  Otfcials  and  a  resolution 
by  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gerv 
erai  in  support  of  the  Radiation  Protection  Act 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD 

A.S.SOCIATION    UK    STATK    ANIi    TKRRJ- 

TORiAL    Solid    Waste    Masage- 

MKNT  OKKICIALS, 

Washington.  DC.  January  10.  1990. 
Hiin  George  Miu.er. 

ftavfturn  House  Office  Building.  I' S    House  of 
Represmtatnes.  Washington.  [X" 
DEAR    Ref'RE.se.vttaTIVE    MILLER     The    pur- 
pose of  this  letter  is  to  share  with  you  our 
concerns  as  State  solid  waste  program  man 
agers.  with  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commls- 
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sion's  July  1990  policy  to  designate  certain 
nuclear  wastes  as  "Below  Regulatory  Con- 
cern" iBRC)  Given  the  national  debate  this 
NRC  decision  has  generated.  It  is  clear  that 
this  is  a  significant  public  policy  issue  How- 
ever, a.<i  the  nation's  solid  waste  managers, 
we  are  informed  that  our  ability  to  control 
this  new  waste  stream  is  arguably  preempted 
under  current  federal  statute,  and  the  NRC 
can  impose  this  flawed  policy  on  States  and 
their  citizens  without  recourse.  It  is  our 
hope  that  you  will  again  introduce  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
would  close  this  option  of  federal  preemp- 
tion. 

Enclosed  is  our  record  statement  to  the 
NRC.  outlining  our  concerns  and  challenging 
the  wisdom  and  acceptability  of  the  Commis- 
sion s  decision  to  take  this  preemptive  ac- 
tion We  are  not  legal  experts,  and  so  we  are 
not  addressing  the  issue  as  a  matter  of  stat- 
ute, but  instead  as  a  faulty  and  lU-conceived 
public  ]?olicy  which  should  be  reversed  and 
revised  Immediately  We  think  this  NRC  pol- 
icy shows  a  remarkable  insensitivity  and 
lack  of  concern  for  public  response  and  reac- 
tion. 

As  State  waste  managers,  we  take  special 
exception  to  the  fact  that  these  unregulated 
nuclear  wastes  would  become  part  of  the 
local  solid  waste  stream,  extending  public 
concerns  with  these  BRC  wastes  into  the 
siting  and  permitting  of  landfills,  resource 
recovery  incinerators,  and  even  certain  as- 
pects of  recycling  facilities  The  process  of 
building  new  solid  waste  capacity  is  already 
fraught  with  difficully  and  contention  with- 
out the  unwise  addition  of  yet  another  basis 
for  public  concern  and  opposition.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  principal  justifica- 
tion for  adopting  this  flawed  policy  is  to  re- 
duce the  costs  of  disposal  to  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry Abuse  of  one  public  sector  at  the 
benefit  of  another  is  not  a  solution  it  is  Just 
an  unenlightened  transfer  of  the  problem 

We  want  to  share  our  views  with  you  and 
suggest  that  because  the  NRC  has  shown  no 
indication  of  reversing  this  mistaken  ap- 
proach to  BRC  wast,es.  the  Congress  should 
proceed  with  appropriate  legislative  relief 
which  would  restore  the  rights  of  States  to 
regulate  all  of  their  own  solid  waste  flows. 
and  to  treat  waste  streams  which  require 
greater  management  and  protection,  more 
stringently  where  States  consider  that  nec- 
essary and  appropriate 

We  appreciate  your  public  position  in  sup- 
port of  such  corrective  legislative  action 
during  the  last  Congress,  and  thank  you  for 
your  leadership  In  this  important  national 
issue  We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  early 
attention  to  this  issue  in  the  102nd  Congress 
and  to  again  provide  leadership  for  legisla- 
tive relief  to  States  solid  waste  management 
programs. 

Sincerely. 

Cheryl  R.  Koshi-ta, 

President. 

RESOLtTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ATTORNEVS  GENERAL 

RESOLLTION  OPPOSING  PREEMPTION  OF  STATE 
AtTHORITi'  TO  REGULATE  LOW-LEVEL  RADIO- 
ACTIVE MATERIALS  DESIGNATED  "BELOW  REG- 
ULATORY CONCERN"  BY  THE  NL'CLELAR  REGU- 
LATORY COMMISSION 

Whereas,  on  July  3,  1990.  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  (NFIC)  issued  a  Policy 
Statement  on  "Below  Regulatory  Concern" 
(BRC  Policy)  which  established  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  agency  in  determining  whether 
certain  practices  involving  small  quantities 
of  radioactive  material  will  be  exempted 
from  some  or  all  regulatory  controls,  and 
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Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  BRC  Policy, 
practices  for  which  exemptions  may  be 
granted  include  li  the  release  for  unre- 
stricted public  use  of  lands  and  structures 
containing  residual  radioactivity:  2i  the  dis- 
tribution of  consumer  products  with  small 
amounts  of  radioactive  material;  3i  the  dis- 
posal of  very  low-level  radioactive  waste  at 
other  than  licensed  disposal  sites;  and  4i  the 
recycling  of  slightly  contaminated  equip- 
ment and  materials:  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  BRC  Policy,  the  NRC 
intends  that  when  it  exempts  a  practice  from 
regulation  states  would  be  prevented  from 
adopting  their  own  regulations  for  those 
practices:  and 

Whereas,  in  issuing  the  BRC  Policy,  the 
NRC  did  not  follow  the  rulemaking  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
did  not  provide  adequate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  to  the  public,  and  did 
not  perform  an  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (EISi  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  and 

Wherea.s.  at  least  five  states,  including 
Maine,  Minnesota.  Vermont.  Iowa  and  Penn- 
sylvania, require  disposal  of  any  radioactive 
material  designated  BRC  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  a  licensed  low-level  radioactive 
waste  facility,  and  several  states,  including 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Maine,  have 
placed  a  moratorium  on  the  distribution  of 
irradiated  food  products:  and 

Whereas,  the  BRC  Policy  could  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  ability  of  these  states  to 
continue  protecting  the  health  and  welfare 
of  their  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
considering  legislation  to  preserve  independ- 
ent state  authority  to  regulate  radioactive 
materials  which  may  be  designated  BRC  by 
the  federal  government;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General; 

(1)  oppose  any  restriction  on  state  author- 
ity to  regulate  practices  which  the  NRC  has 
chosen  not  to  regulate  under  its  BRC  policy; 

i2i  urges  the  NRC  to  utilize  appropriate 
rulemaking  procedures,  including  notice  and 
comment,  and  to  perform  adequate  environ- 
mental and  health  assessments  before  set- 
ting any  policy  which  has  or  may  have  such 
significant  impacts  on  the  public  welfare  and 
the  environment  as  the  BRC  policy; 

(3 1  urges  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  to 
explicitly  preserve  all  state  authonty  to  es- 
tablish more  stringent  regulation  of  prac- 
tices designated  BRC  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment; and 

(4)  authorizes  its  Executive  Director  and 
General  Counsel  to  convey  this  resolution  to 
members  of  the  Administration,  members  of 
Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and  other 
interested  associations 


DRESDEN.  NY;  BEHIND  THE 
PRESIDENT  100  PERCENT 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ttKise  of 
us  wtx)  remember  a  divided  Annenca  dunng 
the  later  stages  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  wide- 
spread support  for  President  Bush  and  his 
Persian  Gulf  polcies  is  refreshing. 

That  IS  why  I  am  proud  to  insert  in  today's 
Record  a  resolution  passed  on  January  14, 
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1991,  2  days  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
t>y  ttie  town  board  of  Dresden.  NY;  in  tfie  24th 
Congressional  District  I  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Saddam  Hussein  was  counting 
on  a  divided  Amenca.  but  he  was  wrong. 

Please  join  me  in  nsing  to  commend  Dres- 
den Supervisor  Joseph  T  Rota,  and  board 
members  Huntington.  Greenough,  Banks,  and 
Bennett  for  this  display  of  fiatnotism  This  and 
similar  resolutions  across  the  country  will  send 
a  message  to  that  demented  tyrant  in  Bagh- 
dad that  he  faces  ttie  united  will  of  tfie  most 
powerful  Nation  on  earth. 

SUPPORT  OF  United  Nations  Resolution  678. 
Kuwait 

Bt  It  resolved.  The  Town  Board,  Town  of 
Dresden,  New  York,  hereby  approves  and 
supports  the  United  States  Congressiional 
decision  to  grant  President  Bush  the  author- 
ity to  enforce  United  Nations  Resolution  678 
to  expel  Iraq  from  the  Country  of  Kuwait  by 
force  If  necessary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BRIAN  SPACKMAN 


HON.  J.\MES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Bnan  Spackman  of  my  i7th 
Congressional  Distrct  of  Ofno  Mr  Spackman. 
an  outstanding  young  man.  was  with  a  military 
police  Army  Reserve  Unit  leased  al  the  Chnsty 
Armory  in  Austinfown.  Sfiortly  after  his  unit 
was  called  to  serve  in  Ofseration  Desert 
ShieW,  Mr.  Spackman  tragically  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  January  i6 

Mr.  Spackman  was  txjrn  January  ''3.  '969, 
to  Keith  and  Patrcia  Hosay  Spackman  m  War- 
ren. OH  He  attended  Niles  McKmley  High 
School,  graduating  in  1987.  At  tfie  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  a  senior  at  ttie  Universrty  of 
Akron  He  was  also  a  proud  member  of  the 
324th  Military  Police  Company  Reserve  Unit.  It 
was  with  this  unit  that  fie  was  called  to  duty 
on  January  5. 

An  active,  consciercious  member  of  his 
community.  Mr.  Spackman  was  a  member  of 
the  First  Church  of  God,  Western  Reserve 
Fish  and  Game  Club,  and  MTC  Hornets  ka- 
rate club.  He  had  also  been  an  instructor  ai 
Camp  Fitch  summer  camp 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Bnan  Spackman 
IS  survived  by  his  brottier,  David,  and  his 
grandparents.  Mr  and  Mrs  Grant  Spackman 
and  Mrs.  Thelma  Hosay.  all  of  Niles.  OH 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tritxjte  to  Brian  Spackman  and  to 
extend  my  sincerest  condolences  to  his  family 
and  friends.  I  am  deeply  saddened  that  Bnan 
was  taken  from  those  who  were  closest  to  him 
and,  indeed,  from  all  of  us  in  his  community, 
at  such  a  young  age.  Alttxxtgh  he  had  only 
tieen  with  us  a  short  tinne.  he  showed  excep- 
tional courage  and  dedication.  His  willingness 
and  capacity  to  serve  both  his  country  and 
community  was  exemplary 
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UKRAINIAN  LNDEPENDENCE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UWUA  LOCAL  132  CELEBRATES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GAliO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau   Januaiu  -t    l'^91 

Mr.  GALLO  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday.  Janu- 
ary 22.  (reedom-loving  Ukrainians  here  in  the 
Unrted  States  and  in  the  Ukraine  marked 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  tor  the  aspirations  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  for  setf-determination 

These  are  troubled  times  m  the  Soviet 
Union  for  all  those  who  seek  the  right  to  self 
determination  Soviet  President  Gorbachevs 
policies  of  glasrx)St  and  perestroika  seemed  to 
hoW  the  pfomise  of  a  peaceful  transition  to 
selt-<Jeterminafion  for  all  those  m  the  Soviet 
republics  who  wished  to  (xjrsue  it  But  recent 
tragic  events — like  the  persecution  of  inde- 
pendence advocate  Stephen  Khmara  by  the 
Soviet  Government — have  called  into  question 
Gorbachev's  commitment  to  this  process 

The  leaders  ot  ttTe  Soviet  Union  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  they  will  pay  a  price  if 
they  continue  to  back  away  from  rrxiving  to- 
ward more  openness  and  restrix:turing  I  tie- 
lieve  the  United  States  shouk)  make  it  clear 
that  both  the  summit  next  month  and  any 
emergency  aid  to  the  Soviet  Government  are 
in  real  danger  o(  being  canceled  if  they  con 
tinue  to  threaten  tiTose  who  seek  the  right  to 
govern  themselves 

I  fervently  hope  thial  the  coming  months  will 
t)e  filled  with  progress  toward  tf>e  goal  of  an 
irxjeperxlent.  derrxxratic  Ukraine  The  Ukrain- 
ian people  deserving  nothing  less. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

IN  THE  HULSK  OV  KKI'HESEIMTATIVES 

Thursday.  Januarrj  24.  1991 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Speaker,  this  item  ap- 
pwared  in  the  Washington  Spectator  recently 
DeltCKXJS  food  for  thought 

The  stmplcsl  alternative  to  Rasollne  for 
your  car  Is  natural  gAS  This,  at  least,  was 
the  experience  In  British  Columbia  after  the 
gra«<3line  crunch  of  1979  Subsidies  were  given 
to  encouraKe  owners  of  fleets  to  add  special 
tanks  Today,  a  network  of  50  refueling  sta 
tlons  serves  natural  teas 

Natural  Kas  has  a  higher  octane  rating  and 
costs  atK)ut  50  U)  t*  tents  a  gallon,  according 
to  a  New  York  Times  article  by  two  experts 
It  is  plentiful,  safe  and  less  toxic    The  ex 
perts  explain.     Technically   converting  vehi 
cles    to    natural    gas   Is   easy,    judging    from 
British  Columbia  8  experience     For  roughly 
the  cost  of  our  military  operations   In   the 
Middle  (Cast,  we  could  convert  about  a  mil 
lion  vehicles  a  month    ' 

Reserves  of  natural  gas  in  Canada  are  suffi- 
cient to  serve  all  of  North  America's  needs 
past  2050 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN'.  JR. 

OK  (.  M.lFnRN!,1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <iF  KF.PRESENTATTVES 

Thursdaij.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Utility  Work- 
ers Union  of  America,  local  132,  on  February 
2.  1991  in  Anaheim,  CA.  will  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  its  first  con- 
tract I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cele- 
brating the  strerKjth  and  erxjurance  of  the  uni 
fled  women  arxj  men  ot  local  13? 

UWUA  local  ^32  represents  about  5,000 
employees  of  the  Southern  California  Gas  Co 
in  13  California  counties  from  San  Luis  Obtspo 
and  Kern  counties  in  the  north  to  Imperial  and 
Orange  Counties  in  the  south  One  thousand 
of  these  members  are  m  my  congressional 
district  in  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Coun- 
ties 

UWUA  local  13?  was  certified  m  1939  It 
signed  its  first  contract  with  the  Souttiern  Cali- 
fornia Gas  Co  in  1941  Local  132  is  the  larg- 
est UWUA  local  in  the  West,  and  the  second 
largest  m  the  national  union  Local  132's  ac- 
complishments are  rnany 

In  the  i940's,  the  local  was  successful  m  re 
nrwving  ditterential  pay  scales  tjased  on  gerv 
der 

In  the  I950's,  the  local  fought  and  won  the 
battle  to  eliminate  the  segregation  of  jobs  by 
gender. 

Local  132  was  the  tirst  union  of  the  west 
coast  to  negotiate  a  provision  tor  long-term 
maternity  leave 

The  locil  continues  to  negotiate  for  com- 
parable worth  and  pay  equity  provisions 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  ttie 
men  and  women  ot  UWUA  local  i  32  on  their 
50th  anniversary  and  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  their  fine  tradition  of  representation 
into  the  21st  century  throughout  the  next  50 
years. 


THE   INTRODUCTION  (JF  THE 
MKDIPI.AN   ACT  OF   \99\ 

HON.  FORTTVEY  PETE  STARK 

'K  C.M.IFOR.M.^ 

IN  THK  HiifSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    January  24    1991 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  access  to  health 
care  should  be  considered  a  basic  right  of 
every  American  Yet,  at  least  33  million  of  our 
fellow  citi/ens  must  do  without  the  tasic  pro- 
tection of  health  coverage  As  many  as  65  mil- 
lion lack  health  insurance  at  some  point  dunng 
the  year 

While  ttie  health  care  delivery  system  ot 
which  we  are  so  proud  ignores  ttie  needs  of 
so  many  Americans,  triat  same  system  is  on 
track  to  spend  alrrwst  S1  5  trillion  in  ttie  year 
2000  on  health  care,  an  amount  far  in  excess 
of  ttie  amount  spent  by  any  other  nation 

I  am  introducing  today  ttie  MediPlan  Act  of 
1991  to  provide  puWicly-financed  health  insur- 
ance to  every  American  This  txll  txjikjs  upon 
the  demonstrat€»d  success  of  ttie  Mecfccare 
Program  which  assures  access  tor  its  bene- 
ficiaries  to  high  quality  medical  care  at  a  rea 
sonable  cost 
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The  MediPlan  Act  of  i99i  will  assure  vital 
health  insurance  protection  to  every  worVing 
American  Its  enactment  woukj  make  real 
every  American's  basic  right  to  high-quality 
tieatth  services 

For  families  without  adeqiiate  tiealth  insur- 
ance coverage,  any  encounter  with  ttie  health 
care  delivery  system,  no  matter  tiow  minor  or 
seemingly  routine,  presents  serious  financial 
consequences  Ttie  unsurpnsing  results  is  that 
these  families  do  not  seek  appropriate  health 
care  wtien  they  need  it 

Lack  of  tiealth  insurance  coverage  often 
means  that  proper  care  is  delayed  until  the 
problem  is  serious  Research  shows  ttiat  unin- 
sured persons  are  less  likely  to  have  chiWren 
appropriately  immuni/ed.  less  likely  to  receive 
prenatal  care,  and  less  likely  to  see  physician 
it  ttiey  have  senous  symptoms 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the  impact 
ot  lack  of  health  insurance  on  pregnant 
women  and  on  chikjren  According  to  a  report 
t)y  ttie  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  only 
1 1  percent  of  children  without  health  insurance 
reported  excellent  health,  while  78  percent  of 
chiWren  with  private  coverage  reported  excel- 
lent health  Ctukjren  who  did  not  visit  a  doctor 
in  the  last  year  were  twice  as  likely  to  be  unin- 
sured as  compared  to  chikjren  wtio  made 
more  than  four  visits 

We  all  know  ttiat  relatively  inexpensrve  im- 
munizations of  children  pay  huge  dividends 
later  in  avoidance  of  communicable  diseases 
Yet,  the  proportion  of  children  aged  1  to  4  im- 
munized against  each  of  ttie  major  childtiood 
diseases  declined  between  1980  and  1985 
The  net  result  of  this  neglect  of  ttie  most  b£isic 
tiealth  care  service  we  ougtrl  to  provide  every 
chikj  IS  that  fully  one-quarter  of  all  fxe- 
schoolers,  and  one-third  of  all  poor  chikjren. 
are  not  immunized  against  ttie  common  child- 
hood diseases 

Perhaps  one  of  ttie  most  unfortunate  statis- 
tics of  all  related  to  health  care  is  ttiat  of  ttie 
56  million  women  in  the  United  States  of  re- 
productive age.  14  5  million,  or  26  percent  of 
this  population,  are  not  covered  for  maternity 
services 

Although  many  of  tliese  women  are  poor 
and  Medtcaid  eventually  pays  for  ttieir  deliv- 
ery, I  do  not  find  it  particularly  surprising  ttiat 
we  have  probtems  with  healthy  ttabtes  wtien 
one  in  lour  women  is  not  covered  for  preg- 
nancy-related services 

Infant  mortality  rates  in  ttie  Unrted  States 
are  very  high,  compared  to  ottier  irxJustnalized 
nations  Ttie  current  rate  of  10.6  intani  deattis 
per  1.000  live  birth  placed  ttie  United  States 
22  among  nations'  worldwide  Ttie  infant  nnor- 
tality  rate  lor  blacks  is  at  least  60  percent 
higher  than  for  whites  Nine  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbta  have  tsiack  infant  mortalrty 
rates  in  excess  of  19.0.  a  higher  rate  than 
many  Third  World  countries 

Alttiough  ttie  infant  mortalrty  rate  has  been 
steadily  dropping,  ttie  rate  of  decrease  tias 
stowed  in  ttie  i980's.  I  am  saddened  to  say 
that  ttiere  is  fxelinmnary  evidence  to  suggest 
ttiat  ttie  rate  is  now  actually  ina easing 

Ttie  saddest  thing  ol  all  about  lack  ot  health 
coverage  for  chikjren  arxj  ttieir  nrtottiers  is  ttiat 
a  relatively  small  investment  in  heatttiy  ctiil- 
dren  ptays  large  dividends. 

The  Institute  of  Meckane  has  estimated  tfiat 
as  many  as  one-tturd  of  all  tow  b«rttiweigtit  ba- 
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btes  can  be  avoided  if  ttie  mottier  receives  ap- 
propriate prenatal  care.  The  lOM  points  out 
that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  prevention, 
S3.38  will  be  returned  in  immediate  reduced 
care  costs  for  the  intant. 

A  national  strategy  is  necessary  to  provkle 
all  Americans  basic  and  affordable  health 
care.  Unfortunately,  other  approaches,  includ- 
ing the  emp)(oymenl-t)ased  approach  rec- 
ommended by  the  Pepper  Commission,  woukJ 
not  be  truly  comprehensive.  Only  a  single 
payer  plan  under  public  ausp>ices  can  assure 
every  American  a  task:  level  of  tiealth  and 
long-term  care  services. 

For  example,  under  an  employment-based 
F)lan.  chikjren  may  be  particularly  vulnerable. 
Changing  family  patterns  create  equity  prot>- 
lems  wrth  employer-based  plans  and  often 
leave  children  or  spouses  wittraut  the  cov- 
erage needed.  Only  a  public  plan  can  eissure 
that  all  children  are  covered  and  that  payment 
on  their  behalf  is  shared  equrtatily. 

Part-tinne  and  seasonal  workers  may  also 
fall  through  the  cracks  in  an  employment 
based  system.  It  is  unclear  how  such  an  em- 
ptoyment-based  system  woukJ  help  ttiose  indi- 
viduals wtio  ctiange  jobs,  are  employed  by 
more  than  one  employer,  or  are  unemp)loyed 
tor  some  penod  dunng  a  year. 

A  national  plan  is  also  crrtical  for  cost  con- 
tainment. Through  a  single  national  p)lan,  oper- 
ated by  ttie  Federal  Government,  rt  is  possible 
to  buikj  upon  the  fiscal  discip)line  that  we  have 
achieved  in  Medicare.  An  emptoyer  mandate 
approach  such  as  the  Pepper  Commission's 
apiproach  would  continue  the  ineffective  patch- 
work ap)p>roach  to  controlling  costs  of  the  cur- 
rent system.  In  fact,  one  recent  study  indicates 
ttiat  extending  Medicare's  twspxtal  reimburse- 
ment system  to  the  wtiole  population,  includ- 
ing ttie  uninsured,  woukJ  actually  save  almost 
$5  trillion  per  year 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  a  national 
strategy  is  necessary  to  provide  all  Americans 
basic  health,  and  to  assure  meaningful  cost 
containment  strategies,  I  am  introducing  the 
MediPlan  Act  of  1991  to  provide  publicly  fi- 
nanced health  insurance  to  every  American. 
With  the  enactment  of  MediPlan,  tiealth  serv- 
ices will  become  a  basic  nghf  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. All  residents  of  the  Unrted  States,  nch  or 
poor,  woukJ  be  enrolled  in  MediPlan  and  eligi- 
ble for  health  benefits. 

MediPlan's  basic  t>eneflts  would  tDe  similar 
to  ttiose  currently  p)rovided  to  the  ekjerty  by 
Medicare.  In  addition,  MediPlan  would  cover 
all  chikJren  and  all  pregnant  women  wittiout 
payment  of  a  p)remium  and  wittiout 
copayments  or  deductit)les.  Benefits  would  in- 
clude needed  prenatal,  labor  and  delivery,  and 
preventive  well-child  care,  including  Immuniza- 
tions, MediPlan  wouto  also  provide  addrtioral. 
essential  benefits,  such  as  p)rescription  drug 
coverage,  for  tow-income  Americans,  wtio, 
wouW  also  not  pay  premiums,  copayments,  or 
deductibles 

MediPlan  is  budget-neutral;  the  propjosed 
legislation  raises  ttie  revenue  necessary  to 
cover  rts  cost.  Through  a  comtjinabon  of  env 
pioyer  and  emptoyee-paid  premiums  plus  a 
r»w  tax  on  gross  income,  MediPlan  provides 
a  blueprint  of  how  comprehensive  health  ben- 
efits for  every  American  couW  be  financed. 

To  finance  ttie  basic  health  benefits,  every 
person  with   irx»rne   atwve  the   poverty   line 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  pay  ttie  MediPlan  premium — about 
$1,000  per  person — through  ttie  income  tax 
system.  Every  employer  would  pay  80  pjercent 
of  tfie  MediPlan  premium  on  behalf  of  each 
worthing  Amertoan  through  a  payroll  tax  of 
about  40  cents  per  tiour  to  a  maximum  of 
$800/year  per  employee.  Thus,  each  worker 
wouW  tie  responsible  for  S200  of  the  annual 
p)remium. 

Low-income  persons  woukJ  not  pay  the  indi- 
vtoual's  share  of  the  MediPlan  premium.  Be- 
tween S8,000  and  $16,000  for  individuals  and 
$16,000  and  $32,000  for  rrarried  couples,  ttie 
individuars  share  of  the  MediPlan  premium 
would  be  phased  in. 

MediPlan  requires  $65  billion  to  support 
health  insurance  for  children,  pregnant 
women,  and  low-income  persons. 

To  cover  the  $65  billton  in  benefits,  reve- 
nues woukJ  be  raised  under  MediPlan  through 
a  2-p)ercent  tax  on  gross  income,  including 
tax-exempt  income,  deferred  income  and  other 
lorms  of  income  not  currently  subfect  to  tax- 
ation Individuals  with  incomes  below  200-per- 
cent poverty  wouto  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  All 
revenues  from  ttie  MediPlan  income  tax  would 
be  paid  into  the  MediPlan  trust  fund 

MediPlan's  health  benefits  would  provide  a 
true  health  care  safety  net  for  every  American. 
I  suspect  that  most  will  embrace  the  benefits 
included  in  this  bill,  but  not  support  the  pro- 
posed taxes  necessary  to  fund  the  benefits. 

To  talk  atxiut  the  benefits  without  consider- 
ing the  costs  and  how  to  pay  for  tienefits  Is  to 
mislead  ttie  American  people.  I  would  urge 
ttiose  who  object  to  the  financing  prop>osal  to 
offer  one  of  their  own,  or  suggest  areas  where 
benefits  of  the  program  should  be  reduced. 

Mr  Speaker.  MediPlan  is  a  comprehensive 
response  to  the  p>roblem  of  assunng  health 
benefits  to  every  American.  It  also  includes 
the  necessary  revenue  to  finance  the  cov- 
erage it  provides  It  IS,  therefore,  a  complete 
plan  in  response  to  the  challenge  we  face. 

To  those  who  support  alternative  ap>- 
p)roaches,  I  wouW  ask  wtiether  their  plan  can 
meet  the  twin  tests  of  assunng  comprehensive 
coverage  while  spelling  out  explicitly  how  the 
plan  will  be  financed.  In  my  view,  any  plan 
which  cannot  meet  these  two  tests  cannot  be 
taken  seriously. 

I  tiope  that  MediPlan  can  be  viewed  as  pxo- 
viding  a  structure  around  which  we  can  frame 
the  debate  at»ut  how  to  provide  compretien- 
sive  tiealth  benefits  to  every  American,  I  look 
forward  to  that  detate. 

A  sumnrary  of  the  bill  follows: 
MediPlan 

:  .Assured  ,'^ccess  to  Health  Insurance  for 
Every  American 

A  All  residents  of  the  United  States  would 
lie  enrolled  in  MediPlan, 

B  Non-residents  who  are  citizens  of  other 
countries  which  offered  benefits  to  Ameri- 
cans under  their  national  health  plan  would 
also  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

11.  Financing: 

A  Every  person  with  income  lexcept  poor- 
er Americans)  would  pay  the  MediPlan  pre- 
mium 1  about  Jl  .000  person  I  through  the  in- 
come tax  system; 

B  Every  employer  would  pay  eighty  per- 
cent of  the  MediPlan  premium  on  behalf  of 
each  working  American  tlirough  a  payroll 
tax  of  about  $.40  per  hour; 

1  Employer-paid  tax  is  credited  against 
employees'  MediPlan  premium  paid  through 
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income    tax.    thus    reducing    each    working 
adult's  liability  to  about  J200 

C  Low-income  persons  i  those  individuals 
below  $8,000  in  income  and  those  couples  fil- 
ing jointly  with  less  than  $16,000  m  income 
would  not  pay  the  individuais  share  of  the 
MediPlan  premium; 

1  Between  $8,000  and  $16,000  for  individuals 
and  $16,000  and  $32,000  for  married  couples, 
the  individual's  share  of  the  MediPlan  pre- 
mium would  be  phased  in; 

2  Only  individuals  with  incomes  about 
$16,000  or  married  couples  filing  jointly  with 
incomes  above  $32,000  would  be  responsible 
for  the  entire  individual  s  share  of  the 
MediPlan  premium; 

D  Children  would  generally  not  pay  the 
premium  (unless  a  child  had  income  of  their 
own  m  excess  of  the  threshold)  and  receive 
additional  benefits,  as  detailed  below 

III  Maintenance  of  Effort 

A,  Employers  currently  providing  health 
insurance  to  employees  would  be  required  to 
continue  providing  benefits  in  excess  of  the 
MediPlan  basic  benefits,  to  current  employ- 
ees and  dependents 

IV  Benefits 

A  Basic  benefits  Medicare  benefits  except 
single  deductible  of  $500  and  out-of-f>ocket 
limit  per  person  of  $2,500 

B  Children's  benefits  Basic  benefits  plus 
well-child  care  and  preventive  care  rec- 
ommended by  American  Academy  of  Pediat- 
rics without  co-payments  or  deductibles; 

C  Low-income  benefits  Basic  benefits  plus 
unlimited  hospital  care,  outpatient  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  eyeglasses  and  hearing  aids  and 
no  co-payments  or  deductibles; 

D  FYegnancy-related  services  Prenatal 
care,  inpatient  labor  and  delivery,  postnata; 
care,  and  postnatal  family  planning  services 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology, without  co-payments  of  deductibles. 

IV  Reimbursement  of  Providers 

A.  Payment  Methodologies  Providers 
would  be  reimbursed  using  Medicares  reim- 
bursement systems,  including  the  Prospec- 
tive Payment  System  for  hospitals  and  the 
Resource-Based  Relative  Scale  iRBRVS)  sub- 
ject to  volume  performance  standards  for 
physician  services 

B,  Extra  Billing:  Extra  billing  would  not  l)e 
allowed; 

C  Electronic  Billing-  All  claims  would  be 
transmitted  and  processed  electronically. 

V  Relationship  to  Medicare: 

A  The  aged  and  disabled  would  continue  to 
be  covered  by  Medicare 

VI.  Budget  Impact 

MediPlan  is  budget  neutral: 

A   MediPlan  Premium 

1  The  MediPlan  premium  would  tie  atxiut 
$1,000  per  person  per  year  and  covers  the  cost 
of  each  adult  who  pays  it. 

B   MediPlan  Income  Tax 

1  MediPlan  requires  $65  billion  to  support 
health  insurance  for  children,  pregnant 
women,  and  for  low-income  persons. 

2  Revenue  raised  through  new  two  percent 
tax  on  gross  income,  including  tax-exempt 
income,  deferred  income,  and  other  forms  of 
income  not  currently  subject  to  taxation- 
Families  t)elow  twice  the  poverty  line  would 
be  exempt  from  the  tax 

3  All  revenue  from  the  MediPlan  income 
tax  would  be  paid  into  a  MediPlan  Trust 
Fund. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WRITING  PROJECT  BILL 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

l)K  C'ALIFOKNIA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  KEHRKSKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  24    1991 

Mr  MILLER  of  Calrfornia  Mr  Speaker,  i  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  authorise 
S10  million  in  Federal  support  tor  the  widely 
respected  national  writing  proiect  [NWP],  a 
collaborative  higtier  education/puWic  school 
initiative  that  provides  mservce  training  to 
teachers  in  the  area  ol  writing 

During  the  last  session,  ttie  House  passed 
identical  legislation  as  part  ol  H  R  5932.  the 
Equity  and  ExcellerKe  m  Education  Act  NWP 
legislation  had  also  been  introduced  m  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session,  but  was  never 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor 

However,  the  Appropriation  Committees  of 
both  Houses  agreed  to  a  S2  million  appropria- 
tion lor  the  program  for  1991  In  order  tor  the 
NWP  lo  receive  that  appropriation,  we  must 
pass  this  authorizing  legislation  tiefore  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991  I  am  hopeful  that  the  iO?d 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to  pass  this  small  but 
critical  piece  of  legislation 

Today,  the  United  States  is  lacing  a  crisis  m 
writing,  both  in  scIxxjIs  and  m  the  workplace 
Studies  have  determined  that  only  25  percent 
of  1  itti  grade  students  have  adequate  analyt 
ical  writing  skills  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
universities  and  colleges  across  the  country 
have  reported  increasing  nurrt)ers  of  entering 
freshmen  who  are  unable  to  write  at  a  level 
equal  lo  the  demands  of  college  work  Amer 
ican  businesses  and  corporations  are  con- 
cerned about  the  limited  writing  skills  of  entry 
level  workers,  and  a  growirig  number  of  ex- 
ecutives are  repwrting  that  advancement  was 
denied  to  them  due  lo  inadequate  wnting  abili- 
ties. 

Most  teachers  m  the  U  S  elementary 
schools,  secondary  sctxxjis.  and  colleges, 
have  not  been  trained  to  teach  wnting 

It  IS  not  only  good  sense,  but  also  good  pol- 
icy, to  fund  NWP.  a  program  which  has  distin 
guished  itself  by  successfully  and  effectively 
addressing  the  need  for  improved  writing  skills 
nationwide 

NWP  was  developed  over  1 7  years  ago. 
and  IS  presently  operating  at  143  sites,  most 
of  which  are  in  universities,  in  over  44  Slates 
year  round  NWP  offers  summer  and  school 
year  inservice  teacher  training  programs  and  a 
dissemination  network  to  inform  and  teach 
teactiers  of  developments  m  the  fiekj  of  writ 
irtg  Evaluations  of  NWP  document  tt>e  post- 
trve  impact  the  protect  has  had  on  improving 
the  teaching  of  wnting.  student  performance, 
and  student  thinkir^  and  learning  ability 

The  proiect  has  been  txxxxed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Assoaation  for  Higher  Education  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advartcement  of 
Teaching  as  an  outstanding  and  nationally  sig- 
nificant example  of  how  sc(X)Ols  and  colleges 
can  collaborate  to  improve  American  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  furxled  for  an  unprece- 
dented 10  years  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  ttie  Humanities,  and  received  numerous 
awards 

Program  needs  fiave  exceeded  the  funding 
potential  of  the  pxivate  foundations  and  State 
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arKi  local  sources  that  have  funded  NWP  to 
date.  As  a  result,  the  project  has  been  unable 
to  expand  its  number  of  sites,  and.  in  fact  13 
sites  in  7  States— Arkansas,  Kansas.  Michi- 
gan. Minnesota.  Ohio,  Tenr>essee,  Texas,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia — have  become  inac 
tive  within  the  last  year 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would  author- 
ize the  funding  of  50  percent  of  the  cost  ol  ex- 
isting sites  and  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  es 
tablishing  new  sites,  with  a  maximum  match 
mq  basis  of  S40,000    It  would  fund  matching 
grants  to  teachers  to  conduct  research  on  e( 
lective  classroom  practices  and  to  the  National 
Writing  Project  to  disseminate  information  on 
the  effective  teaching  ol  writing    It   also  pro- 
vides S600.000  lor  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Information  [DERI]  in  the  U  S 
Department  of  Education  to  conduct  research 
on  tUe  teaching  of  writing  and  on  methods  to 
use  writing  as  a  learning  tool  to  improve  the 
quality  ol  education 


January  24,  1991 


lion  to  ttie  Presldpnt  of  the  United  States,  to 
our  United  States  Congressman,  and  to  our 
two  United  States  Senators. 


GLENS  FALLS,  NY.  'HOMETOWN 
USA,'  BACKS  TROOPS  IN  THE 
GULF 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

mK  St:-*.    V'  iKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  its 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  America  has  sfied  its 
so-called  Vietnam  syndrome,  which  some  be- 
lieve has  paralyzed  this  country  with  doubt  for 
lb  years 

Whettier  or  not  such  a  syndrome  tias  ever 
existed,  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  veterans 
groups  and  individuals  all  across  the  country 
have  expressed  tfieir  support  for  President 
Bush's  policies  and  for  our  Armed  Forces 
serving  in  that  'heater 

One  of  those  cities  is  my  tiometown.  Glens 
Falls.  NY,  which  during  a  past  war  was  call€>d 
'Honnetown  USA  "  by  a  ma|or  news  magazine, 
and  with  good  reason 

The  same  spirit  still  prevails  m  Glens  Falls, 
as  shown  by  a  resolution  of  the  common 
council  on  January  i  <',  1991.  one  day  after  the 
outtxeak  of  hostilities,  supporting  our  troops 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Mai  Francis  X  O'Keefe.  counciF 
man-at-large  John  Brennan  and  councilmen. 
Daniel  Girard.  Joseph  Sheehan.  Kay  Saun- 
ders. William  Loeb.  and  John  Kemnitzer 

Saddam  Hussem  was  counting  on  a  divided 
America.  Mr  Speaker  txit  it's  only  one  ol  his 
many  miscalculations  Americans  want  this 
war  to  end.  but  they  are  solidly  t)ehind  our 
troops  and  solidly  behind  the  President. 

RESOLirriON  No   6 

Resolved  that,  the  Glens  Falls  Common 
Council,  the  ofnclal  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  City  of  Glens  Falls.  New 
■york,  a.k.a.  Hometown.  U.S.A  .  totally  sup- 
port the  brave  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  those  of  our  Allies  Involved  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 

It  Is  further  resolved  that,  our  thoughts 
and  our  prayers  are  with  all  of  our  armed 
service  personnel  and  with  our  leaders,  now 
and  until  their  safe  return  to  their  families 
and  to  our  soil 

Be  It  further  resolved  that,  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Glens  Falls  will  send  this  resolu- 


THE  IMMINENT  CRACKDOWN  ON 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OF 
CROATIA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  THAflCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  speak  of.  what  I  feel,  is  an  imminent  crack- 
down on  the  demoaatic  reput)lic  of  Croatia  by 
the  Yugoslavian  Central  Government  While 
we  focus  on  the  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  recent  events  that  have 
occurred  in  Yugoslavia  RegrettaWy,  these 
events  are  very  similar  to  ttKise  that  transptred 
prior  to  ttie  Soviet  crackdown  on  Lithuania  and 
Latvia 

As  you  know.  Croatia  recently  ignored  an 
order  by  the  Yugoslavian  Central  Government 
and  army  to  turn  in  weapons  and  disbanded 
all  armed  groups  Attttough  tfie  Government 
has  not  outwardly  threatened  the  use  of  force 
against  Croatia  for  failure  to  comply  with  that 
order,  fully  armed  units  of  Government  sol- 
diers were  seen  surroundir>g  the  residences  of 
military  officers  in  Vinkovci,  Croatia,  near  ttie 
border  with  Sertxa  In  addition,  Government 
tanks  near  the  capital  of  Croatia,  Zagreb,  lined 
up  in  confrontational  formation,  military  exer- 
cises were  conducted  in  Dakovo.  and  military 
helicopters  flew  over  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior 

The  Yugoslavian  Government  claims  that 
the  fjaramilitary  unit  that  has  been  raised  in 
Croatia  is  the  source  of  terrorist  attacks 
against  the  Yugoslavian  central  army  and.  as 
a  result,  must  be  disljarxJed.  However,  Cro- 
atians  believe  that  they  must  possess  arms  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  threat  of  a 
Government  crackdown 

The  Croatian  people  ousted  Communist  rule 
last  spring  in  the  Repotjiic's  first  free  election 
in  over  50  years  Ever  sirK»,  the  Republic  has 
been  striving  to  implement  a  truly  multiparty 
democracy  In  order  to  do  so.  the  Republic  be- 
lieves It  needs  nnore  freedom  of  action  and  ad- 
vocates a  loosening  of  tight  Central  Govenv 
ment  control  The  Republic  threatened  to  de- 
clare independence  unless  that  demand  was 
addressed.  The  Yugoslav  Government  has  re- 
sponded with  threats  of  force  arxJ  prosecution 

We  in  Congress  cannot  alkiw  ttie  gulf  situa- 
bon  to  distract  us  from  the  aggressive  stance 
ol  ttie  Yugoslavian  Army  and  that  army's  po- 
tential to  overrun  and  crush  Croatia.  Congress 
must  make  good  on  its  threat  to  cut  off  aid  to 
the  Central  Government  of  Yugoslavia  if  it  ob- 
structs the  implementation  of  a  multiparty  sys- 
tem in  Croatia 


January  24,  1991 


CHOOSE  LIFE 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  24.  1991 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  22, 
1991    in  Washington,   DC,   President  George 
Bush  said  this  sentence  putjiicly:  "I'm  pleased 
that  my  voice  is  part  of  the  growing  chorus 
ttiat  simply  says  Choose  life." 
Hmmm. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGREGATION 
EMANU  EL 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  )oin  me  in  celebrating  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  tfie  oWest  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  southern  California,  Congregation 
Emanu  El. 

Congregation  Emanu  El,  which  is  located  in 
my  district  in  San  Bernardino,  was  first  issued 
a  charter  by  the  State  of  California  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1891.  The  actual  beginnings  of  Con- 
gregation Emanu  El  go  tiack  to  the  early 
I850's  wrhen  the  first  Jews  settled  in  the  San 
Bemairdino  Valley.  That  scroll  is  now  housed 
in  the  ark  of  the  synagogue.  Most  of  the  small 
group  had  come  as  fjeddlers  supplying  goods 
to  the  early  Mormon  pioneers,  however  they 
quickly  estat)lished  businesses  and  took  up 
residence  in  the  area.  After  settling  in  San 
Bernardino  some  of  the  early  Jewish  settlers 
rrwved  on  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 

Histohcal  records  confirm  that  religious  serv- 
ices were  held  on  major  Jewish  holy  days  be- 
ginning in  the  I850's  They  were  first  held  in 
prrvate  homes  and  then  in  communal  build- 
ir>gs.  One  of  the  early  settlers,  Jacob  Rich, 
brought  a  Torah  with  him,  thus  enatiling  thie 
settlers  to  fx>kj  traditional  religious  services.  In 
1861  the  Jewish  community  was  given  a  piece 
of  ground  as  a  cemetery  at  what  is  today  the 
Home  of  Eternity  Cemetery  at  8th  and  Sierra 
Way.  This  is  the  oldest  Jewish  cemetery  in 
continuous  use  in  southern  California  and  is  a 
designated  State  historical  landmark.  It  is 
owned  arxj  operated  by  Congregation  Emanu 
El 

It  IS  not  krxjwn  just  when  the  name  Con- 
gregation Emanu  El  came  into  actual  use.  The 
history  shows  that  Rudolf  Anker  served  as 
president  of  the  congregation  from  1881  to 
1890  and  I.R.  Brunn  was  president  at  the  time 
of  filing  the  articles  of  incorporation  which  offi- 
cially designated  the  congregation  by  that 
name. 

Until  the  early  I930's  Congregation  Emanu 
El  was  the  only  synagogue  t)etween  Pasa- 
dena and  Phoenix  and  Jews  came  together 
from  ttie  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  and  Po- 
rrK>na  areas  for  religious,  educational,  and  so- 
cial activities. 

In  1920  tt>e  congregation  dedicated  its  first 
house  of  worship  at  847  E  Street.  It  contained 
a  sanctuary,  organizational  meeting  area  and 
classrooms.  In  1953  the  congregation  built  its 
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present  building  at  3512  North  E  Street  and 
has  since  added  to  it  an  annex — 1959 — as 
well  as  the  Norman  F.  FeWheym  Religious 
Education  Center— 1966 — which  together  oc- 
cupy a  complete  block. 

The  first  spiritual  leader  of  the  congregation 
was  Rat)bi  Samuel  Margolis,  wtxi  led  the  con- 
gregation in  the  1920's.  Jacob  Alkow  served 
as  rabbi  from  1932  to  1937.  Rabbi  Norman  F. 
Feldheym  served  the  congregation  from  1937 
to  1971  and  as  ratibi  emeritus  from  1971  to 
1985.  Rabbi  Hillel  Cohn  has  served  as  spir- 
itual leader  of  the  congregation  since  1963. 

Congregation  Emanu  El  fias  a  current  merrv 
bership  of  close  to  600  families  who  live  in 
San  Bernardino,  Redlands,  Colton,  Grand  Ter- 
race. Rialto,  Fontana,  Riverside,  the  nx)un- 
tains  and  ttie  high  desert.  Since  1947  it  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Congregations,  and  the  national  organi- 
zation of  reform  synagogues,  but  they  consist- 
ently followed  a  ritual  form  that  blends  ortho- 
dox, conservative,  and  reform  Jewish  fxactice 

The  congregation  conducts  the  Congrega- 
tion Emanu  El  Clare  Cherry  School,  a  rwn- 
sectanan  preschool  and  elementary  school 
with  a  current  enrollment  of  225  students. 

Congregation  Emanu  El's  national  award- 
winning  School  for  Jewish  Living  provides 
Jewish  education  for  over  150  youngsters 
from  preschool  through  grade  10.  It  also  con- 
ducts a  compirehensive  p>rogram  of  youth  ac- 
tivities and  offers  a  variety  of  classes  for 
adults.  The  congregation  publishes  many  of  its 
own  liturgical  materials  and  is  acknowledged 
as  the  center  of  Jewish  life  in  the  Inland  Em- 
pire. 

Other  major  activities  of  the  centennial  year 
include  a  Shabbat  Service  on  March  1 5  which 
will  be  addressed  by  Ratibi  Alexander 
Schindler.  national  president  of  the  Union  ol 
American  Hebrew  Congregations;  a  concert 
hononng  the  congregation  on  Saturday,  May 
16  by  the  Inland  Empire  Sympfiony  Orchestra, 
dedication  of  the  William  Russler  Memonal  Ar- 
chives on  Friday,  April  25;  Tour  of  Living  Ju- 
daism and  Corx;ert  on  Sunday,  June  2.  Addi- 
tionally the  congregation  has  embarked  on  a 
5-year  program  of  having  a  Torah  scroll  writ- 
ten. A  scribe  has  also  been  commissioned  by 
the  membership  to  write  the  tx)ok  of  Genesis 
dunng  the  centennial  year. 

The  current  president  of  the  congregation  is 
Richard  G.  Simon  and  the  otfier  members  of 
the  temple  staff  include  Rabbi  Tracy  Guren 
Klirs.  director  of  education,  and  Cantor  Greg- 
ory Yaroslow. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  m 
celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of  Con- 
gregation Emanu  El 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  A    VACCARO. 
SR. 


HON.  FTIANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  long  overdue 
tnbute  to  or>e  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
servants  in  my  congressional  distnct.  In  1990, 
Mr.  James  A.  Vaccaro,  Sr.,  completed  an  out- 
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standing  and  distinguished  1 1  -year  tenure  as 
an  elected  member  of  tfie  Board  of  Education 
of  Long  Branch,  NJ,  includtng  service  as  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  txjard. 

During  his  tenure  as  board  president,  from 
Apnl  1983  to  April  1986,  Jim  Vaccaro  guided 
the  board  and  the  school  district  in  fjlanning 
and  polk:y  devetopment  arxj  the  initiation  and 
inplementation  of  a  vast  an-ay  of  new  and  in- 
novative programs  which  enabled  tfie  school 
system  to  achieve  educational  excellence  as 
an  urt>an  district  recognized  by  ttie  commis- 
sioner of  education  tor  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey arxJ  accredited  by  tfie  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 

In  his  terms  as  a  board  member.  Mr. 
Vaccaro  was  a  leader  in  tfie  implementation  of 
a  Drug  Awareness  Program,  and  served  on  a 
school/community  task  force  to  address  drug 
and  akxifol  atxjse  within  ttie  school  system. 
He  also  successfully  wor1<ed  for  many  aca- 
demic impfovements,  including  major  revisions 
in  curriculum  which  resulted  in  improved  stu- 
dent test  scores,  expanded  computer  edu- 
cation programs,  development  of  gifted  and 
advanced  pilacement  courses  throughout  tfie 
district  implementation  of  full-day  kindergarten 
and  pre-klrxJergarten  programs  tor  basic  skills 
and  gifted  students,  institution  of  formal  read- 
ing programs  for  kindergarten  and  advanced 
placement  in  the  disciplines  of  scierx^e.  math 
and  English. 

Mr.  Vaccaro  chaired  the  ad  tioc  committee 
to  study  the  resolution  of  racial  imtalance  in 
the  Long  Branch  elementary  schools,  achiev- 
ing tfie  integration  of  the  city's  elementary 
schools  by  the  start  of  the  1987-88  school 
year.  He  also  was  appointed  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
School  Boards  Association. 

An  employee  with  28  years  of  service  to  the 
U.S  Treasury  Dep»artment's  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  somehow,  Jim  Vaccaro  has  also 
found  time  to  take  part  in  various  civic  organi- 
zations in  Long  Branch  and  to  be  an  active 
member  of  tfie  city's  volunteer  fire  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Vaccaro  has  tieen  a  true 
asset  to  his  community  and  a  positive  role 
model  for  the  many  young  people  whose  lives 
he  has  worked  so  hard  to  improve.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Long  Branch,  I  am  proud  to 
know  Jim  Vaccaro,  to  fiave  worthed  with  him 
on  community  issues  and  to  be  able  to  call 
him  a  friend. 


INTRODUCING  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS SECURITY  COUNCIL  EM- 
BARGO ENFORCEMENT  ACT 


HON.  FORTNEY  PFTE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATA'ES 
Tfiursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  they  sold 
Saddam  Hussein  cfiemtcal  weapons.  Next 
they  sold  him  missile  technokjgy  to  help  de- 
liver these  weapons.  Then  tfiey  fielped  him 
reach  tfie  threshokj  of  nuclear  weapons.  Now. 
for  the  last  6  months,  foreign  companies,  es- 
pecially German  ones,  have  fielped  Iraq  vio- 
late ttie  U.N.  imposed  trade  embargo. 

According  to  administration  offiaals.  more 
than  500  firms  from  over  50  countries  have 
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cheated  on  the  embargo  German  customs  ot- 
ficials  report  ttnal  iiO  firms  in  Germany  alone 
are  under  investigation,  including  several  sus- 
pected ot  smuggling  nuclear,  missile,  and 
ctiemical  weapons  technology  since  August  2 

These  violations  are  an  outrage  and  must 
not  go  unpunished  While  our  troops  are  dying 
in  the  desert  to  protect  Europe  and  Japans 
source  of  cheap  oil,  firms  from  ttiese  very 
countries  are  turning  this  crisis  into  a  profit- 
making  opportunrty  Most  of  our  allies  have 
contributed  few  troops  and  little  rrwney,  the 
least  they  could  have  done  was  keep  their  citi- 
zens from  weakening  the  embargo 

How  many  more  violations  are  there  that  we 
do  not  know  abouf  How  many  cntically  need- 
ed spare  parts  and  cliemicai  additives  got  mto 
Iraq  because  of  these  outside  efforts'  And. 
the  saddest  question  of  all,  how  many  more 
American  troops  will  die  because  of  foreign 
supplied  fire-power'' 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  Ihat  will  help 
deal  with  these  embargo  profiteers  wfxi  care 
only  atxHjt  ttie  bottom  line  Under  my  legisla- 
tion, any  foreign  firm  found  violating  sanctions 
ordered  by  the  U  N  Security  CourKil  will  have 
Its  gocKJs  barred  from  entering  ttie  United 
States  Period  If  other  governments  cannot  or 
will  not  control  their  exporters,  we  will  do  ttie 
|Ob  for  ttiem  tiy  taking  away  the  largest,  rich- 
est, and  rrxjst  rewarding  market  the  world  has 
to  offer 

Mr  Speaker,  these  days  we  are  all  praying 
tor  a  speedy,  sale  return  lor  our  troops  fighting 
in  the  gulf  But  let  us  do  more  than  pray  Let 
us  also  act  now  to  strengthen  our  embargo 
enforcement  measures  II  we  do  so,  perhaps 
we  can  resolve  future  crises  through  diplo- 
macy and  really  give  peace  a  ctiance 

The  following  are  media  accounts  of  viola- 
tions of  ttie  Iraq  Embargo 

Reutkrs.  Jan  15,  1991  -German  television 
said  customs  officials  raided  a  flim  on  Tues- 
day whlcti  was  suspected  of  breaking  the 
United  Nations  trade  embarKo  against  Iraq. 

It  said  the  chief  executive  of  the  firm, 
whose  home  was  also  searched,  was  l)elieved 
to  have  helped  an  Iraqi  missile  project  even 
after  sanctions  were  imposed  on  Iraq  last 
August 

The  television  quoted  a  customs  official  as 
saying  110  German  firms  were  being  Inves- 
tigated for  possible  sanctions- busting. 

Neither  company  nor  customs  officials 
were  Immediately  available  for  comment. 

Companies  Said  Violating  Iraq  Arms  Em- 
bargo, Hamburg  DPA  in  German  1817 
GMT.  Jan    15.  1991 

(Text)  FRANKKiRT  I  DPA  > -According  to 
Hesaischer  Rumlfunk  (HRi  Information,  two 
companies  m  Neulaenburg  near  Frankfurt 
are  suspected  of  being  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  Iraqi  missile  project  and  the 
supply  of  txjmb  release  mechanisms  to  Iraq 
despite  the  emtiargo  The  premises  of  Havert 
Industrie  Handelsgesellschafl  MBH  and 
Havert  Consult  Project  were  searched  by  the 
cust<im8  criminal  institute  in  Cologne  and 
the  customs  investigation  service  in  Frank- 
furt today  on  suspicion  of  having  broken  the 
Iraq  embargo,  the  radio  station  reported 
The  Investigators  suspect  that  even  after  the 
imposition  of  the  embargo  Havert  continued 
Its  business  with  Iraq  According  to  the  radio 
station,  the  land  prosecutor  s  office  In  Darm- 
stadt has  instituted  proceedings 

HR  quoU's  Karl  Heinz  Matthias,  head  of 
the  customs  criminal  institute  In  Cologne,  as 
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saying  that  110  German  companies  are  under 
investigation  for  possible  violations  of  the 
embargo 

According  to  an  investigation  conducted 
by  ARD  television,  the  firms  also  Include  one 
trading  concern  based  near  Dulsburg.  which 
has  also  been  searched  by  customs  officers 
HR  reporu  that  that  company  attempted  to 
export  shell  casings  to  Iraq  via  Turkey  The 
deal  was  exposed  tjecause  of  the  unusual  cali- 
ber, which  Is  only  used  in  Iraq 

The  customs  authorities  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  spectacular  coup  last  week  at 
Frankfurt  airport.  ARD  reports  Investiga- 
tors seized  the  core  of  a  vacuum  spectrom 
eter  of  the  type  used  in  the  chemical  and  nu- 
clear Industry  The  country  of  orlgrtn  was  the 
United  Slates.  According  to  the  freight  docu- 
ments in  ARDs  possession,  five  crates  of  ma- 
chine parts  from  the  Thermo  Jarrell  Ash 
Corporation  in  Franklin.  Massachusetts 
went  to  Iraq  via  Frankfurt  in  July  1990  The 
sixth  crate  with  the  central  core  of  the 
equipment  was  due  to  have  been  shipped  at 
the  start  of  January  1991  In  order  to  avoid 
the  eml)argo.  a  flnn  in  Amman.  Jordan  was 
given  as  a  new  destination.  ARD  reports  The 
round-about  export  was  apparently  arranged 
by  a  Swiss  letter-box  firm  In  Zug. 

United  States  List  of  Companies  Supply- 
ing IRAQ  Reported— Hamburg  DER  Spie- 
gel IN  German  Jan   M,  1991  pp  16^17 
(Unattrlbuted      report;      "Bakers      Black 
List") 

(Text)  During  his  visit  to  Bonn  last  week. 
U  S     Secretary    of   State    James    Baker    n- 
newed  US   accusations  that  German  compa 
nles  continue   to   break    the   trade   emtiargo 
against  Iraq   Over  the  past  few  months,  US, 
British,  and  Australian  Intelligence  services 
have   supplied   100  clues  about  German   sin 
ners  On  a  blacklist  drawn  up  by  the  Amen 
cans,  which  lists  more  than  550  companies 
from  50  countries.  Germany  occupies  second 
place.  Immediately  after  Iraq's  neightwr  Jor- 
dan. Baker  refers  to  generally  excellent  in- 
formation provided  by  the  National  Security 
Agency,    the   most  secret  of  all    US-   Intel 
llgence   services,   which   constantly   records 
any    telecommunication    with   Iraq   all   over 
the  world  and  also  monitors  suspicious  com 
panles  In  Germany 

Specifically,  the  Americans  accuse  the 
Hesse  company  Karl  Kolh,  which  Is  consid- 
ered to  have  built  a  polson-gas  factory  In 
Iraq,  and  Rhine-Bavarla  Vehicle  Construc- 
tion in  Kauft)euren.  which  is  supposed  to 
have  delivered  equipment  of  mobile  poison 
laboratories  to  Iraq  As  late  as  November 
1990.  according  to  Information  that  the 
Tafesan  firm  of  Hanover  provided  Itself,  thr 
company  wanted  to  ship  medical  equipment 
to  Baghdad's  Health  Ministry,  which  is 
closely  cooperating  with  the  Defense  Min- 
istry According  to  the  Federal  Intelligence 
Service,  the  company  has  previously  deliv 
ered  laboratory  equipment  to  the  Iraqi  Nu 
clear  Energy  Agency 

The  branch  offices  of  the  Japanese  multi 
national  concern  Minolta  in  Langenhagen 
near  Hannover  and  in  Ahrensburg  near  Ham- 
burg are  suspected  by  the  Americans  of  hav- 
ing planned  deliveries  of  so-called  optronic 
[optronlsch)  Instruments,  which  are  used  in 
missile  construction,  as  late  as  Octotier  1990 
In  Novemtier  customs  investigators  sealed 
rooms  there  and  seized  materia!  Iraq  and 
help  with  Its  military  buildup  even  after  the 
Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait  The  U  S  report, 
which  has  t)een  submitted  to  the  FRG  Gov 
ernment,  allegedly  Included  the  names  of  19 
German  businesses  that  t)ecame  known  as  a 
result  of  Intelligence  Information. 
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Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dieinch  Genscher. 
who  will  receive  Baker  for  a  talk  this  after- 
noon. t>efore  Bakers  meeting  with  Chan- 
cellor Kohl,  has  once  more  appealed  em- 
phatically to  the  German  economic  sector  to 
observe  the  existing  legal  stipulations  At. 
the  Epiphany  meeting  of  the  Free  Demo 
cratlc  Parly  of  Germany  in  Stuttgart,  the 
foreign  minister  announced  the  further 
tightening  of  the  Penal  Code  so  that  "those 
who  make  business  with  the  death  of  others 
will  receive  the  punishment  that  corresponds 
to  the  reprehenslbleness  of  their  actions  " 
According  to  Genscher.  united  Germany 
must  set  a  good  example  Thai  means  that  '.l 
should  help  the  countries  m  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Third  World  to  solve  their  problems. 
but  not  to  send  them  weapons  In  addition. 
"the  dealers  and  builders  of  death,  who  ille- 
gally sell  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  the 
Third  World,  while  Europe  is  eliminating 
such  weapons,  must  t>e  sliipped.  " 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
PROTECTING  THE  STATUS  OF 
NATIONALS  OF  THE  BALTIC 
STATES  UNDER  THE  IMMIGRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1990 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  mas.sachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  DONNELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today,  along  with  Represent- 
atives KEMNELLv,  RuSSO.  and  WCXPE.  to  grant 
to  natior^als  of  the  Battic  States  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  "temporary  protected  inrv 
migration  status"  m  the  United  States  This 
legislation  is  identical  to  a  provision  of  the  Im- 
migration Act  of  1990  which  provided  this  sta- 
tus to  nationals  of  El  Salvador  and  is  similar 
to  the  benefits  afforded  nonimmigrants  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  last  year 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the 
special  consideration  which  must  be  shown  to 
individuals  temporarily  visiting  the  United 
States  from  countries  currently  undergoing 
civil  unrest  Currently.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  fit  ttiat  descnption.  every  rrwming, 
the  news  from  that  troubled  region  of  ttie 
worW  IS  worse  The  ruthless  crackdown  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  peace-loving,  Ireedorrv- 
seeking  people  of  the  Baltic  States  is  strong 
proof  that  our  legislation  is  needed. 

A  provision  of  ttie  Immigration  Act  of  1990 
provided  a  concrete  set  of  rules  for  providing 
tempwrary  protected  status  to  nationals  of 
countries  currentty  undergoing  many  types  of 
civil  unrest  The  1990  legislation  also  deemed 
nationals  of  El  Salvador  subiect  to  temporary 
protected  status  My  legislation  extends  that 
deemed  status  to  nationals  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania 

Mr  Speaker,  i  urge  prompt  and  favoraWe 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  ttie  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  I  insert  a  tech- 
nical descnption  of  my  legislation  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

Tl-XHNICAL  DESCKIJTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
PRESENT  LAW 

Provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  added  by  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1990.  provide  temporary  protected  status  to 
nationals  of  certain  countries  Generally,  to 
tie  eligible  for  the  provisions  of  temporary 
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protected  status,  an  individual  must  be  a  na- 
tional of  a  country  in  which  il)  there  is  an 
ongoing  armed  conflici;  (2i  there  has  been  a 
natural  disaster  causing  a  temporary  disrup- 
tion in  the  living  area:  or.  i3>  there  are  ex- 
traordinary conditions  in  the  country  which 
would  prevent  nationals  from  reluming  safe- 
ly The  Attorney  General  may  designate  ibut 
IP  not  required  to  designate)  such  a  nation  in 
the  Federal  Register 

Individuals  are  eligible  for  temporary  pro- 
tected status  only  if  they  have  been  continu- 
ously physically  present  m  the  United  States 
since  the  lime  of  the  desiKnalion.  the  alien  is 
otherwise  admissable  as  an  immigrant,  and 
the  alien  registers  for  temporary  protected 
status. 

If  a  national  of  a  foreign  state  becomes  eli- 
gible for  temporary  protected  status  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  prohibited  from  deponing  the  individ- 
ual and  the  individual  is  allowed  to  engage 
in  employment  In  the  United  States, 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1990  provided  that 
nationals  of  El  Salvador  were  eligible  for 
temporary  protected  status,  effective  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation  (No- 
vember 29.  19901 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROPOSAL 

Under  the  bill,  nationals  of  Estonia.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  are  deemed  eligible  for  lem- 
p<3rary  protected  status  in  the  same  manner 
as  nationals  of  El  Salvador 

The  designation  is  effective  as  of  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation,  and  remains 
in  effect  for  the  next  18  months.  Nationals 
would  have  180  days  from  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment to  register  for  t.emporary  protected 
status,  with  respect  to  nationals  of  those 
countries  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  on  January  12.  1991 
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In  ttie  I980's,  Lew  speartieaded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business.  These  events  are  crucial 
to  bnnging  small  business  and  government  to- 
gether to  establish  a  national  small  business 
agenda.  With  his  help  the  conference  grew  to 
encompass  representatives  of  small  busi- 
nesses from  all  across  the  country.  The  last 
White  House  Conference  in  1986  was  a  great 
success,  and  the  1994  conference  promises  to 
tie  even  tietter. 

Lew  followed  up  this  success  with  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
and  Research  Program,  which  freed  up  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  money  specifi- 
cally for  small  businesses.  I  worked  closely 
with  Lew  on  these  projects  and  I  was  always 
impressed  by  his  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
knowledge  of  the  issues.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  in  1980,  Lew  was  named  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Small  Business  United  and  stayed 
on  when  the  organizatkDn  became  National 
Small  Business  United.  No  one  has  done 
more  to  unite  the  interests  of  small  business 
than  Lew  Shattuck. 

On  behalf  of  small  business  men  and 
women  all  over  New  England,  I  want  to  thank 
Lew  for  his  25  years  of  superb  work  on  their 
behalf.  He  has  done  so  much  to  advance  their 
cause  and  to  make  clear  the  importance  of 
small  businesses  to  the  Amencan  economy 
We  wish  him  well  in  his  retirement  and  extend 
to  him  our  lasting  gratitude  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  America's  small  businesses 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  A.  SHATTUCK 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHt'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tnb- 
ute  to  a  dear  friend  of  mine.  Lewis  A. 
Shattuck.  wtio  has  served  the  small  business 
community  in  New  England  for  the  past  25 
years.  Lew  will  tie  retinng  this  year  and  small 
business  will  tie  saying  goodby  to  one  of  its 
greatest  and  most  effective  advocates. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  relationship  with  Lew 
Shattuck  began  25  years  ago  when  I  first 
joined  ttie  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
Lew  t>ecame  the  director  of  ttie  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Assoaation  of  New  England.  He  has  re- 
mained executive  director  of  SBANE  for  all 
that  time  and  has  raised  it  from  an  organiza- 
tion of  only  300  members  with  2  employees  to 
Its  current  size  of  over  2,000  nnembers  and  a 
staff  of  12. 

Over  the  years,  Lew  has  become  well 
known  to  the  members  of  Ixith  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  His  tireless  advocacy  has 
txought  the  accomplishments  and  needs  of 
small  business  to  our  attention  and  resulted  in 
the  innplementatkjn  of  numerous  programs 
vital  to  the  growth  of  small  business  In  Amer- 
ica. 

In  the  1970's.  Lew  and  the  organization  tie 
built  at  SBANE  were  successful  in  encourag- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Steiger  amendment. 
This  bill  was  ttie  seminal  project  in  tlie  effort 
to  make  capital  available  to  small  businesses. 
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Conant,  the  children's  teacher,  wrote  to  me 
about  their  accomplishments,  saying  "adults 
always  tell  us  ttiat  it  cant  be  done,  txrt  chil- 
dren always  prove  them  wrong." 

The  lesson  here  is  simple;  we  stiould  never 
underestimate  the  power  of  grassroots  conv 
mitment  in  getting  things  done.  In  a  democ- 
racy, people  who  tielieve  m  what  they  are 
doing  are  ttie  best  engine  for  change  And 
sometimes  it  takes  the  iwisdom  of  our  young 
people  to  remind  us  of  ttiat. 

The  students  at  Port  Ctiarlotte  Junior  High 
Sctiool  have  already  t)een  tionored  for  ttieir 
good  work  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  whk;h  sponsors  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  recognize  student  leadership  on  the 
environment.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  who 
have  (xaised  their  efforts,  and  to  give  the  stu- 
dents and  ttieir  teactier  my  special  ttianks.  It 
gives  me  great  pode  to  represent  a  district 
where  so  many  people  care  enough  to  get  in- 
volved 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  PORT 
CHARLOTTE  JLTS'IOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  PORTER  J.  GOSS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 
Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across  ttie 
country  we  are  seeing  this  Nation's  young 
people  take  initiative  in  tackling  problems  at 
the  community  level.  In  Charlotte  County.  FL. 
a  band  of  junior  high  students  has  taken  on 
the  challenge  of  getting  involved  with  their 
local  government  to  meet  the  county's  waste 
management  needs.  In  their  eflorts  to  promote 
curbside  recycling  in  their  county,  these  stu- 
dent leaders  at  Port  Charlotte  Junior  High 
School  tiave  shown  how  perseverence  and 
commitment  to  a  good  idea  can  really  pay  off. 
As  part  of  their  sixth-grade  class  curriculum 
on  the  environment,  Virginia  Conant's  students 
began  to  study  the  fxos  and  cons  of  curtjside 
recycling — something  their  county  commis- 
sioners had  already  rejected  for  tlieir  commu- 
nity. Not  to  be  dissuaded,  ttie  stixlents  spent 
time  in  their  own  homes,  collecting  and  sorting 
their  trash.  And  then  ttiey  set  out  to  ctiange 
the  minds  of  their  local  p)ublic  officials,  launch- 
ing a  petition  drive  annong  their  neighbors  and 
fnends.  They  went  to  commisswn  meetings: 
they  made  themselves  heard — and  today 
Charlotte  County  is  once  again  moving  in  tlie 
direction  of  curt»ide  recycling. 

One  county  commissioner  in  Charlotte 
County  credits  these  students  with  turning  ttie 
situation  around,  saying  he  cani  remember  a 
time  when  school  chikjren  played  such  an  inv 
portant  role  in  county  decisionmaking.  Virginia 


ANDEAN  TRADE  PREFERENCE  ACT 
OF  1991 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing ttie  Andean  Trade  Preference  Act  of 
1991.  Closely  patterned  after  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  of  1983,  as 
amended,  and  ttie  CaritJbean  Basin  Ecorxxnic 
Recovery  Expansion  Act  of  1990.  tins  t»i\ 
gives  the  President  the  authority  he  has  re- 
quested to  extend  duty  free  treatment  to  eligi- 
t>le  products  from  Colorrtoia,  Bdrvia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  for  a  penod  of  10  years.  This  par- 
ticular legislation  represents  just  one  aspect  of 
the  administration's  package  of  measures 
aimed  at  expanding  economg;  opportunities  for 
Andean  countries. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
an  altennative  to  the  many  peasant  farmers  in 
the  Andes  mountain  region  wtio  have  become 
increasingly  dependent  tpon  ttie  lucrative  pro- 
duction of  the  coca  plant.  Poor  farmers  have 
had  little  choice  but  to  replace  ttieir  fields  of 
legitimate  crops  for  coca  because  ttie  United 
States  has  made  it  more  profitable  for  them  to 
do  so.  This  IS  in  part  due  to  the  high  demand 
for  cocaine  in  our  country,  as  well  as  ttie  fact 
ttiat  protectionists  in  ttie  United  States  have 
limited  ttie  access  to  our  market  to  many  of 
the  region's  legitimate  goods.  As  a  result 
farmers  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  have  switched 
from  the  productkjn  of  legal  to  illegal  crops 
and  today  produce  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
worid's  coca. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  two  pronged 
approach  in  our  war  against  drugs.  First  m  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  Nation's  growing  de- 
nnand  for  illegal  drugs,  fines  and  penalties  tor 
sale  and  possessksn  have  tieen  significantfy 
sti^engthened,  and  secondly,  education  of  our 
youngsters  about  the  harmful  affects  of  drugs 
IS  taking  place  throughout  the  country.  Until 
recently,  however,  other  than  funding  the  el- 
forts  of  our  South  Amencan  allies  to  eradicate 
coca  production,  the  United  States  has  done 
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little  to  reduce  the  supply  ot  drugs  mio  our 
country  Surely,  this  is  evidenced  by  the  grow- 
ing incidence  of  drug  related  crimes 

Unbl  the  peasant  farmers  m  the  Arxtean  re 
gion  are  offered  a  viable  alternative,  they  will 
continue  to  harvest  coca  out  of  economic  ne- 
cessity despite  the  fact  that  thiey  would  surely 
prefer  to  produce  legitimate  crops  By  remov- 
ing many  of  our  import  barriers,  this  bill  will 
serve  as  an  irKentive  to  farmers  to  replant 
their  fields  with  lawlul  crops  and  as  a  result 
the  United  States  will  finally  realize  a  decrease 
in  the  suppJy 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |oin  me  by  cospon- 
sonng  this  very  worthy  legislation. 


THE  END  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
CROATIA'' 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMnOD 

OK  MICHICI.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  while  the 
attention  of  tt>e  world  is  focused  on  events  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  democracy  may  soon  be 
brutally  destroyed  m  the  RepuWic  of  Croatia.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  reports  that  the 
Yugoslav  Federal  Army  and  Communist  offi- 
cials may  move  against  the  democratic  gov 
ernment  of  the  Republic  ot  Croatia  and  try  to 
end  tfie  process  of  self-determination  that  is 
occurring  there  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully monitor  developments  m  Croatia  and  con 
SKJer  at  wtiat  point  legislative  restrictions 
should  be  imposed  on  our  economic  relation- 
ship with  Belgrade  should  the  Yugoslav  Fed- 
eral Army  use  force  in  Croatia 

In  1989.  the  winds  of  change  that  swept 
across  Eastern  Europe  brought  democracy  to 
some  ot  the  Yugoslav  Republics,  with  free 
elections  being  held  m  Croatia.  Slovenia. 
Bosnia-Hercegovina,  and  Macedonia  Those 
republics  now  have  democratically  elected 
governments  with  pro-Western  orientations 
Unfortunately,  the  Republics  of  Sert>ia  and 
Montenegro  have  chosen  governments  which 
contain  strong  Communist  elements  Pro- 
Communist  forces  in  ttxjse  republics  and  in 
the  central  government  in  Belgrade  are  plan- 
ning to  take  the  offensive  against  other  reput>- 
lics  which  are  proceedirxj  with  acts  of  self-de 
termination 

The  recent  events  in  the  Baltic  States  that 
so  shocked  tlie  free  world  may  soon  be  re- 
played in  Croatia,  a  Republic  that  ousted  tfie 
Communists  m  elections  last  spring  Just  yes 
terday.  tfie  Yugo-Uv  Federal  Army  threatened 
to  pJace  its  troops  at  combat  readiness  unless 
all  forces  m  the  Republic  of  Croatia  imme 
diately  disband  Ihe  Federal  Army  claimed 
that  terrorist  attacks  against  the  army  were 
t)eing  prepared  in  Croatia,  and  said  it  would 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  military  courts  are 
at)(e  to  prosecute  tfie  organizers  ot  illegal 
armed  groups 

The  Yugoslav  Minister  of  Defense.  General 
Veljko  Kadi|cviv.  is  a  Communist  and  has 
threatened  to  use  force  against  tfie  derrxicralic 
reputtics  He  tias  called  for  ttie  disarming  ot 
the  police  and  national  guard  units  in  tfiose  re- 
publics The  general  has  descnt^ed  socialism 
as  "one  ot  the  greatest  achievements  ot  con- 
temporary civilization " 
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Slobodan  Milosevic,  who  shares  General 
Kadijcviv's  political  orientation,  is  ttie  President 
of  tfie  Republic  of  Sertxa  and  a  rabid  Sertoian 
nationalist  He  succeeded  in  taking  away  ttie 
semiautonomous  status  ot  ttie  regions  of 
Kosovo  and  Vo|vodina  in  his  Wind  drive  to  re- 
build the  Serbian  kingdom  of  oW  Over  60  etfv 
nic  Albanians  were  killed  and  hundreds  were 
wounded  in  tfie  violence  that  ensued  His  anti- 
quated economic  policies  have  created  major 
problems  tor  Serbia,  and  he  has  directly  corv 
tributed  to  the  serious  political  crisis  which 
Yugoslavia  faces  today 

It  IS  a  modern-day  tragedy  that  Croatia,  a 
democratic  reput>lic  with  a  pro-Amencan  ori- 
entation and  a  strong  commitment  to  free-mar- 
ket economics,  should  be  threatened  by  pro- 
ponents of  a  failed  ideology  that  is  disappear- 
ing all  over  tfie  world  Although  some  officials 
in  Yugoslavia  may  think  that  the  Unrted  States 
IS  not  watching.  I  want  them  to  know  that  Con- 
gress and  all  Americans  are  deeply  concerned 
atxiut  events  m  Yugoslavia  and  will  respond 
accordingly  shouW  Yugoslav  officials  unwisely 
choose  to  resort  to  violence  m  Croatia. 


MIAMI       POSTMASTER 
CONNER       RETIRES 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


WOODROW 
AFTER       31 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTI>fEN 

OF  KLURID.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  today  the  chief  postal  of- 
ficial for  Miami.  Woodrow  Conner,  who  is  retir- 
ing this  month  after  31  years  ot  distinguished 
service 

Mr  Conner  played  an  important  role  in  tfie 
task  of  keeping  the  mail  moving  m  south  Flor 
Ida — one  of  the  Nations  most  rapidly  growing 
and  changing  areas  He  leaves  behind  a  leg- 
acy of  doing  the  right  thing  for  his  employees 

Mr  Conner  t)eqan  his  career  as  a  mail  han- 
dler in  the  New  York  City  Post  Office,  and 
ends  his  service  as  one  of  only  73  field  divi- 
sion general  rrvanagervpostmasters  m  the 
United  States  Since  1986,  Mr  Conner  was 
responsible  for  ttie  entire  Miami  Division, 
which  includes  nxire  than  315  post  offices 
stations,  and  brancfies  on  Florida's  east  coast 
from  Cape  Canaveral  south  to  the  Florida 
Keys  In  this  position,  he  supervised  over 
16,000  employees  and  an  operating  budget  of 
more  than  S650  million 

Before  postal  reorganization  m  1986.  Mr 
Conner  served  as  the  Miami  sectional  center 
manager  postmaster  He  rrwved  his  way  up 
the  ladder  m  the  Postal  Service  before  coming 
to  Miami  in  1985.  by  serving  as  the  sectional 
center  director  of  mail  processing  in  New 
Brunswick.  NJ.  the  postmaster  of  Bronx,  NY, 
and  section  center  manager/postmaster  ir' 
Waterbury.  CT 

During  his  distinguished  career,  Mr  Conner 
was  selected  to  attend  many  college- level  pro- 
grams lor  senior  postal  executives,  including 
Duke  University.  MIT's  senior  executive  pro- 
gram, and  tfie  University  of  Virginia  He  was 
credited  tor  buikfing  the  many  new  postal  (a 
cilities  needed  to  keep  up  with  south  Florida's 
rapid  growth,  including  tfie  South  Florida  Mail 
Processing  Center 
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Mr  Conner  was  known  as  the  boss  every- 
one knew  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
the  Miami  Division  t)egan  the  4/10  protect,  al- 
lowing emp)(oyees  a  4-day/l 0-hour  work  week 
He  also  leased  an  orvsite  day  care  center  to 
the  American  Postal  Workers  Union 

I  wish  to  also  commend  the  organizers  of 
Woodrow  Conner's  retirement  celebration 
which  will  be  fiek)  at  ttie  Stieraton 
Bonaventure  Resort  and  Spa  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale on  Fetxuary  16.  1991  Louise  Manno  and 
Dottie  Johnson  Ixith  worked  hard  to  bring 
atxjut  this  event  to  pay  tribute  to  Woodrow 
Conner's  long  years  of  dedicated  service. 


LEGISLATION  SAFEGUARDS  TRA- 
DITIONAL STATE  CONTROL  OF 
WATER  RESOURCES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STAlilNGS 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  STALLINGS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  which  addresses  the  seri- 
ous problems  arising  from  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decision  in  California  versus 
FERC,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Rock 
Creek  case  I  am  pleased  that  my  distin- 
guislTed  colleague  from  Idaho  [Mr  LaRocco]. 
has  joined  with  me  m  cosponsoring  this  impor- 
tant legislation 

On  May  21  1990,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  authority  to 
supersede  State  regulations  governing 
streamflow  and  water  allocations  I  was  deeply 
disturt)ed  and  disappointed  with  the  Court's 
decision  It  threatens  a  century-oW  standard  ol 
State  water  control  and  poses  a  serious  risk  to 
future  management  of  our  rivers  and  streams 

I  will  continue  to  fight  this  latest  attack  on 
the  State  of  Idaho  and  am  very  pleased  to  (oin 
with  my  Idaho  colleagues  m  condemning  this 
Federal  interference  This  bill  will  clarity  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  ensure  that  States  have 
no  diminished  decisionmaking  authority  when 
it  comes  to  water  allocation  decisions 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would  amend 
sections  9  and  2/  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
clarity  that  an  applicant  for  a  license  must 
comply  with  all  procedural  and  substantive  re- 
quirements of  State  law  in  acquiring  water 
rights  and  m  the  administration  of  the  use  ot 
water 

In  Idaho,  we  have  taken  great  care  to  en- 
sure that  our  limited  supplies  of  water  are 
managed  to  meet  the  many  competiting  needs 
of  our  citizens  As  a  result  of  conflicts  over  al- 
location of  water  resources  in  Idaho,  the  State 
has  embarked  on  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
prehensive State  water  plan  tor  all  ot  its  rivers 
and  streams  and  the  adjudication  of  all  water 
rights  in  the  Snake  River  Basin 

Through  these  two  efforts,  the  State  fKipes 
to  settle  the  conflicts  that  have  arisen  over  the 
use  of  water  in  IdafvD  In  one  decision,  fiow- 
ever,  the  Supreme  Court  threatens  to  urKlo 
the  gams  the  State  of  Idaho  is  making  m  the 
effective  and  sound  management  of  its  water 
resources 

In  our  State,  water  is  scarce  We  must  care- 
fully allocate  the  water  among  tfie  many  uses 
This  is  done  through  a  water   rights  system 
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known  as  the  pmor  appropriation  doctnne.  The 
essence  of  this  doctnne  is  that  tfie  first  person 
wfio  puts  water  to  beneficial  use  has  the  first 
right. 

In  deciding  who  will  be  permitted  to  use 
water,  the  State  balances  each  proposed  use 
against  the  existing  and  potential  future  uses. 
In  addition,  the  State  takes  into  account  tfie 
local  public  interest,  which  includes  consider- 
ation of  the  impacts  of  a  particular  use  on 
water  quality,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources. 

In  Its  Rock  Creek  decision,  tfie  Supreme 
Court  suggests  that  licensees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  may  be  exempt  from  the  State 
of  Idaho  water  nghts  law.  If  this  is  true,  tfie 
water  rights  laws  of  Idaho  would  be  rendered 
meaningless.  Two  systems  of  water  law  would 
reign  side-by-side.  neither  one  of  which  would 
be  effective  in  taking  into  account  the  impacts 
arising  from  uses  authonzed  by  the  other  sov- 
ereign 

The  problem  is  not  unique  to  Idaho.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  joined  in  support  of  Califor- 
nia t)efore  tfie  Supreme  Court  in  California 
versus  FERC.  At  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
is  the  historical  nght  of  each  State  to  regulate 
water  in  a  n-ianner  that  meets  the  needs  of  its 
citizens 

Wfiat  we  are  proposing  today  in  our  legisla- 
tion IS  not  a  change  in  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
but  rather  an  amendment  that  will  achieve 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  original  objective  of 
the  act.  This  bill  will  remove  any  ambiguity 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
garding the  double  licensing  requirements 
originally  intended  by  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
It  IS  consistent  with  Congress'  traditional  def- 
erence to  State  water  law  and  the  principles  of 
cooperative  federalism 

The  Snake  River  serves  as  the  lifeblood  of 
idatxj's  economy  and  quality  of  life.  Irrigation, 
energy  production,  fish  and  wildlife,  recreation, 
and  other  uses  all  benefit  from  effective  stew- 
ardship or  our  water  resources  Idafx)  is  very 
fortunate  to  have  in  place  a  State  water  plan 
which  serves  as  a  guiding  document  in  water 
resource  management  decisions.  It  has  served 
us  well  over  the  years. 

In  order  to  maintain  state  authority,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  afford  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  or  out-of-State  interests  an  op- 
portunity to  intertere  with  State  decisions  on 
water  allocation  and  stream  flows.  This  legisla- 
tion reverses  the  effect  of  the  high  court  ruling 
and  safeguards  histonc  State  control  over  our 
water  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  critical  bill,  and  1  look  for- 
ward to  Its  consideration  by  tfie  House. 


TRIBUTE  TO  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DON  RimR 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  independence  of  Ukraine. 
Seventy-three  years  ago,  on  January  22, 
1918.  tfie  Ukrainian  National  Rada  (Council) 
issued  the  Fourth  Universal  declanng  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  Ukraine.  Exactly  1  year  later,  on 
January  22,  1919.  the  Ukrainian  fMational  Re- 
putHic  and  the  Western  Ukrainian  Republic 
united  to  form  a  unified,  independent  Ukrain- 
ian State. 

After  literally  centuries,  ttie  aspirations  of  tfie 
Ukrainian  p>eople  for  independence  was  real- 
ized. Unfortunately,  that  independence  was  to 
be  short-lived.  While  the  Ukrainian  Republic 
mobilized  an  army  to  defend  its  newly  estab- 
lished independence,  Ukraine  was  quickly 
overrun  by  the  names  of  tfie  Russian  Bol- 
shevik State,  the  Russian  White  forces,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Poland.  Out- 
numbered and  surrounded,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple fought  on  until  1921  when  Soviet  Russia 
and  Poland  reached  an  agreement  to  divide 
Ukraine. 

While  independence  was  lost  in  1921,  the 
dream  of  independence  was  not.  Through  70 
hard  years  of  Soviet  repression,  including  tfie 
man-made  famine  of  1932-33  which  took  the 
lives  of  7  to  10  million  Ukrainian  men,  women 
and  children,  the  jDeople  of  Ukraine  struggled 
for  their  nght  to  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence. On  July  16,  1990,  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  independence  was  taken  when  ttie 
Ukrainian  Supreme  Soviet,  by  a  vote  of  355  to 
4,  issued  a  Declaration  on  the  State  Sov- 
ereignty of  Ukraine. 

In  1990,  Ukraine  joined  with  the  other  14  re- 
publics of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  expressing  the  de- 
sires of  her  people  for  independence.  For  tfie 
past  few  months  it  fias  become  evident  that 
the  central  authorities  in  Moscow  will  not  ac- 
cept the  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  self-determination.  That  became  clear  in 
Ukraine  dunng  November  when  Moscow  engi- 
neered a  provocation  to  justify  tfie  arrest  of  a 
Deputy  to  the  Ukrainian  Parliament,  Stefan 
Khmara. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Soviet  Defense  Min- 
istry announced  the  deployment  of  troops  to 
seven  republics,  ostensibly  to  enforce  con- 
scnption.  It  did  not  go  unnoticed  that  the 
troope  were  being  sent  to  the  most  independ- 
ent-minded republics,  namely,  Ukraine,  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  Estonia,  Armenia.  Georgia,  and 
Moldavia  Why  only  these  republics  when  con- 
scnption  IS  a  problem  throughout  tfie 
U.S.S.R.''  What  does  the  seizing  of  the  tele- 
vision tower  In  Vilnus  have  to  do  with  enforc- 
ing conscription  laws'' 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  sending  of  troops 
has  little  to  do  with  conscription;  tfie  real  pur- 
pose IS  to  destroy  any  movement  for  self-de- 
termination Mr.  Gorbachev  seenns  to  have 
p>romoted  democracy  only  so  far.  Now  fie 
leads  the  reversal.  President  Gortiachev 
should  realize  that  the  only  way  to  hoW  tfie 
old-fashioned  Soviet  Union  together  is  with 
force.  Tfie  "Union"  is  so  unnatural,  so  incom- 
patible that  free  p)eop)le  will  never  cfioose  it. 
Empire  is  what  it  is  but  even  the  Russian  peo- 
ple dont  want  "Empjire"  anymore. 

The  ideals  of  democracy  and  self-deter- 
mination are  intertwined  for  the  natural  exten- 
sion of  democracy  is  self-determination  and  all 
peoples  have  a  right  to  self-determination.  Our 
American  tradition  and  laws  are  based  on  the 
p)remise  tfiat  govemments  exist  only  with  tfie 
consent  of  ttie  governed  and  not  tfie  other 
way  around;  that  govemments  exist  only  to 
serve   the   people   and   not   the   other   way 
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around.  Obviously,  Mr.  Gorbachev  differs  with 
us  deeply  on  these  piremises. 

It  IS  time  that  tfie  United  States,  as  a  nation, 
speak  up  in  defense  of  tfie  nght  for  50  mtllion 
Ukrainians  to  determine  their  own  future. 

It  IS  time  thiat  ttie  United  States  grant  to  Litfv 
uania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  recognition  in  fact 
and  not  in  just  rfietonc.  It  is  time  tfiat  ttie  Unit- 
ed States  articulate  its  readiness  to  stand  with 
the  aspirations  of  all  tfie  Republics  of  tfie 
U.S.S.R. 

The  last  fialf  of  the  20th  century  fias  seen 
the  rise  of  many  newly  indepiendent  nations 
This  last  decade  fias  seen  ttie  nse  of  new  de- 
rrxxjracies.  The  role  that  tfie  Unrted  States  has 
played  in  this  p)rocess  is  one  which  we,  as 
Americans,  can  be  p)roud  ol.  Now  is  tfie  time 
to  continue  encouraging  derTKx;ratization  and 
self-determination  and  not  t>acking  off  from 
these  ideals.  I  cannot  think  ol  nations  which 
deserve  freedom  more  than  those  wfttun  the 
Soviet  emptre.  The  pnce  tfiey  fiave  paid  in 
human  life  and  suffenng  tfiese  past  73  years 
IS  unnvalled  in  human  history. 

It  IS  fitting  tfiat  this  week,  ttie  week  dunng 
which  Ukrainians  througfX)ut  tfie  world  cele- 
brate tfie  independence  which  tfiey  briefly  erv 
joyed  73  years  ago.  we  take  a  stand  against 
opf>ression  in  the  workfs  last  empire  and  tfial 
we  sup(X)rt  the  ngtit  of  the  peoples  in  the  So- 
viet Union  to  the  same  freedoms  of  spieech, 
religion,  assembly,  and  sell-determination 
which  we  enjoy. 

I  insert  tfie  text  of  tfie  Declaration  of  the 
State  Sovereignty  of  Ukraine  in  tfie  Record  at 
this  pwint: 

Declaration  on  State  Sovxreignt>'  of 

Ukraine 

(Enacted  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 

Ukrainiari  SSR.  July  16.  1990' 

The  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  L'krainian  SSR: 

Expressing  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Ukraine; 

Striving  to  create  a  democratic  society: 

Actinp  on  the  need  for  all-encompassing 
guarantees  of  the  rifrhts  and  freedoms  of 
man. 

Respecting  the  national  rights  of  all  na- 
tions: 

Caring  alxiut  the  full-fledged  jjolitical.  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  people  of  Ukraine: 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
lawful  state. 

Having  as  a  goal  the  affirmation  of  the 
sovereignty  and  self-rule  of  the  people  of 
Ukraine:  and 

Proclaims  the  state  sovereignty  of  Ukraine 
as  supremacy,  independence,  fullness,  and  in- 
divisibility of  the  republic's  authority  within 
the  boundaries  of  its  territory,  and  its  inde- 
ipendence  and  equality  in  external  relations 

/  Self-Determtnation  of  the  Ukratnuxn  Sation 

The  Ukrainian  SSR.  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tional state,  develops  within  existing  bound- 
aries on  the  basis  of  the  realization  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation's  inalienable  nght  to  self- 
determination. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  effectuates  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  the  national  statehood  of 
the  Ukrainian  people. 

Any  violent  actions  against  the  national 
statehood  of  Ukraine  on  the  part  of  political 
parties,  public  organizations,  other  groupe  or 
individuals  will  be  prosecuted  lu  accordance 
with  the  law 

/;  Rule  of  the  People 

Citizens  of  the  republic  of  all  natiocaUties 
comprise  the  people  of  Ukraine. 
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The  people  ol  Ukraine  are  the  sole  source 
of  stJite  authority  In  the  republic. 

The  complete  authority  of  the  people  of 
Ukraine  \s  realized  directly  on  the  basis  of 
the  republic's  constitution,  as  well  as  via 
people's  deputies  elected  to  the  supreme  and 
local  Soviets  [councils)  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR. 

Only  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR  can  speak  in  the  name  of  all  the  people 
No  political  parly,  public  organization,  other 
(rroup  or  Individual  can  speak  In  the  name  of 
all  the  people  of  Ukraine 

///  State  Authontu 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  Is  Independent  In  de- 
termining any  questions  refrardlnif  Its  state 
affairs 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  (fuarantees  the  su- 
premacy of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
republic  on  its  territory. 

State  authority  In  the  republic  Is  realised 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Its  divi- 
sion Into  lawmaking,  executive,  and  Judicial 
(branches]. 

The  highest  authority  as  regards  the  pre- 
cise and  uniform  application  of  the  law  is  the 
general  procurator  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR. 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  Is  responsible  and  ac- 
countable to  It 

IV  CUuenshtp  o!  the  Ukrainian  SSR 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  has  Its  own  citizenship 
and  guarantees  each  citizen  the  right  to  re- 
tain citizenship  of  the  USSR 

The  basis  for  acquiring  and  forfeiting  citi- 
zenship of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  is  determined 
by  the  law  on  citizenship  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR. 

All  citizens  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  are  guar- 
anteed rights  and  freedoms  provided  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  by 
standards  of  international  law  recognized  by 
the  Ukrainian  SSR 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  guarantees  equality 
before  the  law  to  all  citizens  of  the  republic 
regardless  of  their  ancestry,  social  or  eco- 
nomic status,  racial  or  national  identity, 
sex,  education,  language,  political  views,  re- 
ligious beliefs,  type  and  character  of  activi- 
ties, place  of  residence  or  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  regulates  Immigration 
procedures. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  expresses  its  concern 
and  uses  Its  means  to  defend  and  guarantee 
the  Interest  of  citizens  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR 
beyond  the  republic's  borders 

V.  Temtonal  Supremacy 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  exercises  supremacy 
on  all  of  its  territory 

The  territory  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  within 
existing  boundaries  is  inviolable  and  cannot 
be  changed  or  used  without  its  consent. 

The   Ukrainian   SSR   independently   deter- 
mines the  administrative-territorial  system 
of  the  republic  and  the  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing national-administrative  units. 
VI  Economic  Independence 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  independently  deter- 
mines Its  economic  status  and  secures  It  by 
law. 

The  people  of  Ukraine  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  control,  use.  and  direct  the  national 
resources  of  Ukraine. 

The  land,  its  interior  (mineral  wealth),  air 
space,  water,  and  other  natural  resources 
found  on  the  territory  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR, 
the  natural  resources  of  its  continentlal 
shelf  and  exclusive  (maritime)  economic 
rone,  and  all  economic  and  scientific-tech- 
nical potential  created  on  the  territory  of 
Ukraine  are  the  property  of  Its  people,  the 
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material  foundation  of  the  republic's  sov- 
ereignty, and  Is  used  with  the  aim  of  provid- 
ing for  the  material  and  spiritual  needs  of  its 
citizens 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  has  the  right  to  its 
share  of  the  all-union  wealth,  especially  In 
all-union  gemstone  and  hard  currency  stocks 
and  gold  reserves,  which  were  created 
through  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the  re- 
public 

Determination  of  questions  concerning  all- 
union  property  (joint  property  of  all  repub- 
lics is  made  on  the  basis  of  agreements  be- 
tween the  republics— by  the  subjects  of  this 
property. 

Businesses,  institutions,  organizations  and 
objects  of  other  states  and  their  citizens,  and 
international  organizations  may  exist  on  the 
territory  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  and  may  use 
the  natural  resources  of  Ukraine  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  Independently  estab- 
lishes banking  (including  a  foreign  economic 
bank),  pricing,  financial,  customs  and  tax 
systems,  prepares  a  state  budget,  and.  if  nec- 
essary, introduces  Its  own  currency 

The  highest  credit  institution  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR  is  the  national  bank  of 
Ukraine,  which  Is  accountable  to  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR 

Businesses,  institution,  organizations,  and 
manufacturing  concerns  located  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  pay  a  fee  for  use 
of  land  and  other  natural  and  labor  re- 
sources, and  a  portion  of  their  currency  in- 
come, and  pay  taxes  to  local  budgets. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  guarantees  protection 
for  all  forms  of  ownership. 

VII.  Ecological  Safely 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  independently  deter- 
mines procedures  for  organizing  nature  pro- 
tection on  the  territory  of  the  republic  and 
procedures  for  the  use  of  natural  resources. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  has  its  own  national 
committee  on  protection  of  the  population 
from  radiation 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  has  the  right  to  ban 
construction  and  to  halt  the  operation  of 
any  businesses.  Institutions,  organizations, 
and  other  objects  that  constitute  a  threat  to 
ecological  safety. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  cares  about  the  eco- 
logical safety  of  its  citizens,  about  the  ge- 
netic stock  (henofond)  of  its  people  and 
about  its  young  generation. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  has  the  right  to  com- 
pensation for  damages  to  the  ecology  of 
Ukraine  brought  about  by  the  acts  of  union 
organs 

VIII  Cultural  Development 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  Is  Independent  In  de- 
ciding questions  of  science,  ettucation.  and 
the  cultural  and  spiritual  development  of  the 
Ukrainian  nation  and  guarantees  all  nation- 
alities living  on  the  territory  of  the  republic 
the  right  to  free  national-cultural  develop- 
ment. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  guarantees  the  na- 
tional-cultural rebirth  of  the  Ukrainian  na 
tlon.  its  historical  consciousness  and  tradi 
lions,  national-ethnographic  characteristics, 
and  functioning  of  the  Ukrainian  language  in 
all  spheres  of  social  activity 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  concerns  Itself  with 
satisfying  the  national-cultural,  splritural. 
and  language  needs  of  Ukrainian  living  out- 
side of  the  republic's  borders 

National,  cultural,  and  historical  wealth 
on  the  territory  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  are 
the  sole  property  of  the  people  of  the  repub- 
lic 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  has  the  right  to  (se- 
cure) the  return  to  the  people  of  Ukraine  its 
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national,  cultural,  and  historical  wealth 
found  outside  the  borders  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR 

IX  External  and  Internal  Security 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  has  the  right  to  Its 
own  armed  forces 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  has  Its  own  internal 
armies  and  organs  of  state  security,  subordi- 
nate to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  determines  procedures 
for  military  service  by  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic. 

Citizens  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  perform 
their  military  service,  as  a  rule,  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  and  cannot  be  used  for 
military  aims  beyond  Its  borders  without  the 
consent  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Ukrainian  SSR. 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  solemnly  declares  its 
intention  of  tjecoming  a  permanently  neutral 
state  that  does  not  participate  in  military 
blocs  and  adheres  to  three  nuclear-free  prin- 
ciples: not  to  accept,  not  to  produce,  anil  not 
to  purchase  nuclear  weapons 

.V   International  Relations 

The  Ukrainian  SSR.  as  subject  to  inter- 
national law.  conducts  direct  relations  with 
other  states,  enters  into  agreements  with 
them,  exchanges  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
trade  representatives,  and  participates  in  the 
activity  of  international  organizations  to 
the  full  extent  necessary  for  effective  guar- 
antees of  the  republic's  national  interests  in 
political,  economic,  ecological,  informa- 
tional, scholarly,  technical,  cultural,  and 
sports  spheres 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  acts  as  an  equal  par- 
ticipant in  international  affairs,  actively 
promotes  the  reinforcement  of  general  peace 
and  international  security,  and  directly  par- 
ticipates in  the  general  European  process 
and  European  structures 

The  Ukrainian  SSR  recognizes  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  general  human  values  over  class 
values  and  the  priority  of  generally  accepted 
standards  of  international  law  over  stand- 
ards of  internal  state  law 

Relations  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR  with  other 
Soviet  republics  are  built  on  the  basis  of 
agreements  entered  Into  on  the  basis  of  the 
principles  of  equality,  mutual  resisect.  and 
non-interference  In  internal  affairs 

The  Declaration  is  the  basis  for  a  new  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Ukraine  and  denotes 
the  positions  of  the  republic  In  concluding 
international  agreements.  The  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  the  Sovereignty  of 
Ukraine  are  utilized  In  the  preparation  of  a 
new  union  agreement 


THE  n.ADlATiON  PROTKCTION  .\CT 


HON.  JIM  SIATTERY 

OK  KAN.S.^.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai^.  January  24.  1991 

Mf  SlATTERY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  coltegues  to  )Oin  me  in  supp)oriing  the 
Radiation  Protection  Act.  which  would  overturn 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  (NRCj 
policy  to  deregulate  certain  nuclear  wastes 
and  protect  the  right  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  pfohibit  the  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste  m  landfills 

Identical  legislation,  H  R  55>05,  was  intro- 
duced late  in  the  lOist  Congress,  relerred 
icxntly  to  the  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior Committees,  and  passed  unanimously  by 
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the  Intenor  Committee  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  Radiation  Protection  Act  is  necessary 
because  the  NRC  has  recently  enacted  a  new 
policy  which  would  permit  the  disposal  of  low- 
level  nuclear  waste  in  local  landfills  even  if  it 
IS  opposed  by  State  and  local  governments 
This  flawed  NRC  policy — "Below  Regulatory 
Corx;ern"  [BRC] — could  turn  landfills  across 
the  country  into  radioactive  waste  dumps.  The 
NRC  must  not  be  allowed  to  violate  States 
rights  by  forcing  this  policy  on  the  States 

Furthermore,  large  amounts  of  low-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  pose  a  needless  threat  to  the 
public  health  and  safety  For  example,  the 
BRC  policy  would  permit  contamination  of 
ground  water  and  soil  tar  above  the  limits  es- 
tablished by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  [EPA].  In  fact,  the  radiation  exposure 
levels  permitted  by  the  policy  are  far  higher 
than  those  originally  proposed  by  the  NRC 
staff  and  those  In  similar  jxilicies  proposed  by 
the  EPA,  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada,  Japan. 
Finland,  the  National  Courx;il  on  Radiation 
Protection,  and  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  Clearly,  this  policy  would  wreak 
hav(x  on  the  already  difficult  challenge  of 
siting  and  managing  landfills  m  our  commu- 
nities 

The  Radiation  Protection  Act  will  overturn 
this  BRC  policy,  revoke  the  authority  of  the 
NRC  to  impose  any  such  policy  on  the  States 
in  ttie  future,  and  protect  all  Americans  from 
the  potential  hazard  of  nuclear  wastes  deregu- 
lated by  the  NRC. 

This  legislation  has  already  received  wide- 
sp>fead  supfxirl  from  across  the  country  My 
good  fnend  Representative  George  Miller  of 
California  has  worked  hard  to  bring  this  issue 
to  the  public's  attention  I  am  confident  that, 
with  his  leadership,  this  important  legislation 
will  be  enacted  during  this  Congress. 


THE  60TH  ANNrV'ERSARY  -BERGEN 
BEACH  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION 

HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaj^.  Jariuary  24.  1991 

Mr  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  Bergen  Beach  Civic  Association 
on  the  occasion  of  their  60th  anniversary  and 
their  excellent  choice  of  annual  honoree.  As- 
semblyman Anthony  Genovesi 

In  my  17  years  in  public  service  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  and  work  with  some 
of  the  most  committed  and  active  community 
leaders.  Bergen  Beach  Civic  has  always  ex- 
emplified this  spirit.  Today's  president.  Flo 
Hirsch,  has  continued  a  proud  and  rich  tradi- 
tion of  neighborhood  cooperation  and  improve- 
ment. 

Bergen  Beach  Civic  will  be  celebrating  its 
60th  anniversary  this  coming  Saturday  night 
For  this  historic  celebration,  they  have  chosen 
a  truly  deserving  honoree.  Assemblyman 
Genovesi.  a  past  president  of  the  organization, 
has  devoted  virtually  his  entire  life  to  the 
growth  and  betterment  of  our  shared  commu- 
nities of  Canarsie.  Flatlands,  Mill  Basin.  Ma- 
rine Park,  Bergen  Beach,  Sfarrett  City,  and  the 
other  communities  of  the  diverse  39th  assen> 
biy  district. 
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In  his  years  in  government,  Tony's  work  has 
touched  virtually  every  New  Yorker.  As  an  as- 
sistant to  former  assembly  speaker  Stanley 
Fink  and  as  an  elected  official  himself,  Tony 
has  crafted  legislation  and  policy  that  has  had 
impact  far  beyond  our  Brooklyn  community 
His  commitment  to  senior  citizens  and  edu- 
cation have  eamed  him  the  respect  and  love 
of  the  thousands  who  have  t>een  touched  by 
his  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  when  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  Nation  are  great,  it  is  truly  uplift- 
ing to  )oin  in  the  celebration  of  Bergen  Beach 
Civic  and  Tony  Genovesi  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  share  m  my  pride  in  offering  them 
heartfelt  congratulations. 


PEDIATRIC  AIDS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  JOSE  E.  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday .  January  24.  1991 

Mr  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  )oint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  10  through  i6,  1991  as  "Pedi- 
atric AIDS  Awareness  Week." 

While  the  Nation's  attention  is  turned  toward 
the  Persian  Gulf  fiasco  we  must  not  forget  that 
we  have  another  kind  of  war  right  here  in  our 
own  backyard.  That  war  is  called  AIDS  A  war 
that  IS  killing  hundreds  of  people  in  their  prime 
of  life,  and  even  worse  those  who  may  never 
have  a  chance — our  children.  It  is  vital  that  the 
United  States  adopt  a  domestic  fxilicy  to  res- 
cue our  children  from  all  destructive  forces 
This  resolution  is  designed  to  focus  more  at- 
tention on  one  of  this  country's  most  explosive 
health  problems 

AIDS  has  become  the  No.  i  killer  m  Amer- 
ica It  is  a  national  health  emergency  affecting 
individuals,  their  families  and  the  health  care 
system  in  all  50  States.  To  date  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  [CDC]  reports  that  more  than 
157.525  Americans  have  been  diagnosed  with 
the  virus  that  causes  AIDS  and  nearly  99,000 
have  died  Conservative  estimates  suggest 
that  the  numbers  in  America  will  more  than 
double  in  the  next  2  years.  Sadly  more  than 
half  those  diagnosed  include  children  and 
these  numbers  are  expected  to  increase  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Mr  Speaker,  pediatric  AIDS  refers  to  pa- 
tients under  the  age  i3  at  the  time  of  diag- 
nosis with  human  immunodeficiency  vinjs 
[HIV].  The  CDC  reports  2,734  cases  of  pedi- 
atric AIDS  resulting  in  1,423  deaths  as  of  No- 
vember, 1990.  The  highest  numtjers  of  p>edi- 
atric  AIDS  as  reported  by  the  CDC  in  metro- 
politan crties  include  New  York  City  with  791 
cases;  Miami  with  157  cases:  Newark  with 
121  cases;  San  Juan  with  106  cases;  Los  An- 
geles with  90  cases;  Washington  DC  with  64 
cases;  Philadelphia  with  53  cases;  Boston  with 
51  cases;  Chicago  with  50  cases;  Baltimore 
with  49  cases;  and  Houston  with  45  cases 

These  figures  are  alarming,  but  what  is  real- 
ly alarmirig  is  that  for  every  child  born  or  diag- 
nosed with  the  disease  there  is  another  who 
IS  also  infected,  and  a  father,  who  too  carries 
the  disease.  Certain  groups  of  women  are  es- 
pecially vulnerat)le  to  contracting  AIDS,  solely 
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as  a  result  of  their  relations  with  men  who  are 
intravenous  drug  users,  or  with  men  who  en- 
gage in  nontraditional  relations  with  other 
men.  According  to  the  CDC,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  components  of  the  epidemic  are 
women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congressional  district  ttie 
Bronx,  IS  home  to  a  large  share  of  the  eco- 
nomically and  socially  disadvantaged  of  New 
York  City,  and  is  bearing  more  and  nxire  of 
the  brunt  of  the  AIDS  assault  Nationally 
women  make  up  8  percent  of  total  reported 
AIDS  cases  and  12  percent  in  all  ot  New  York 
City.  But  in  the  Bronx,  they  comprise  a  2'' -per- 
cent share  ot  reported  total  cases  AIDS  is  al- 
ready the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
women  age  20  to  24.  and  will  soon  be  the 
leading  cause  among  all  women  of  reproduc- 
tive age 

A  vast  disproportionate  share  ot  pediatric 
AIDS  cases  are  Afncan-Amencan  or  Latinc- 
children,  9i  percent  of  all  pediatric  AIDS 
cases  in  New  York  City  are  Atncan-Amencan 
or  Latino;  and  for  the  ijistrict.  the  figure  is  94 
percent.  That  AIDS  is  the  leading  cause  of 
death  of  children  ages  i  to  4  m  the  city  is  an 
indication  of  the  dimension  of  the  problem 
The  Bronx  newtxims  have  the  highest  inci- 
dence of  HIV  seropositivity  in  the  city  The 
Bronx  alone  has  i0  percent  of  the  Nation's 
pediatric  AIDS  cases. 

These  figures  are  consistent  with  wond-wioe 
predictions  The  World  Health  Organization 
has  predicted  that  AIDS  will  be  the  leading 
cause  of  death  among  women  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  in  major  cities  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  Western  Europe  and  sut)-Saharan 
Africa.  Further,  the  Lancet,  London's  leading 
medical  journal,  reports  that  more  than  3  mil- 
lion women  and  children  will  die  from  the  dis- 
ease dunng  the  I990's,  more  than  six  times 
the  numtsers  of  the  i980's 

We  know  that  there  is  not  yet  a  cure  tor  this 
fatal  disease,  but  some  therapies  are  showing 
promising  results  One  sixxessfui  course  of 
action  available  is  an  effective  public  edu- 
cation campaign  aimed  at  providing  informa- 
tion to  all  F)ersons  and  especially  to  high  nsK 
groups  about  the  consequences  of  the  dis- 
ease. While  the  CDC  suggests  a  possible 
slowdown  in  the  growth  of  new  AIDS  cases 
arrxjng  certain  groups,  it  also  reports  a  slow 
but  steady  irx;rease  of  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  cases  among  the  t>ei- 
erosexual  (X)pulations,  thus  increasing  the 
need  to  continue  the  campaign  of  education 
our  most  effective  weapon  in  the  fight  against 
the  spread  of  AIDS. 

America  faces  enormous  challenges  in 
meeting  the  current  and  future  health  care 
needs  of  our  people,  and  no  challenge  is 
greater  than  finding  the  cure  tor  AIDS  Con- 
fronting this  dilemma  poses  complex  issues 
and  will  require  a  sustained  national  commit- 
ment to  action.  Educational  tools  sensitive  to 
the  different  ethnic  arxj  higtvnsk  groups,  and 
espeaally  chikjren,  must  tie  lievised  and  de- 
ployed in  our  cities  to  further  help  curtail  the 
spread  of  this  fatal  disease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  along  with 
Representatives  Miller,  DonalD  Pavne.  and 
MORELLA,  and  cosponsor  this  measure  which 
designates  the  week  June  iO  through  16  as 
"Pediatric  AIDS  Awareness  Week." 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  A.  SHATTUCK 

HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

.   h    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  ATKINS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  pay  tribute  to  Lewis  A  Shatluck.  retiring 
president  of  the  Snialler  Business  Association 
of  New  England,  which  is  biised  m  Wattham. 
K/IA.  Through  his  offices  Mr  Shattuck  has 
been  an  entrepreneur  who  strived  to  make  the 
voice  of  small  business  heard  (or  25  years 

As  you  rrwy  know.  Mr    Speaker,  this  man  is 
a  respected  small  business  advocate  on  b<ith 
the   Federal  and  local   levels   of  government 
Mr   Shattuck  played  an  instrumental  role  m  the 
creation  and  organisation  ot  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Snvill  Business   He  served  as 
secretary  to  the  National  Small  Business  Unit 
ed.  an  organization  dedicated  to  involving  indi- 
vidual business  people  m  contemporan/  politi 
cal  issues  on  the  grassroots  level    In  addition, 
he  is  an  active  participant  on  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis 
tration      Under     his     leadership.     Washington 
Presentation,  the  congressional  legislative  liai- 
son of   the   National   Small   Business   United, 
has  grown  to  include  companies  from  all  over 
the  country  who  make  the  interests  of  small 
business  represented  here  on  Capitol  Hill 

How  can  one  measure  this  man's  accom- 
plishments''     To     tjegin      with,      under      Mr 
ShattucKs   leadership,   the    Smaller    Business 
Association  of  New  England  grew  trom  a  stati 
of  2.  and  a  membership  of  300  to  a  staff  of  12 
with   a   membership   now   approaching  2.000 
One  could  also   look   at   his   role   during  the 
1970s    in    the    successful    passage    ot    the 
Steiger  amendment,  an  amendment  that  made 
capital  availat5(e  to  small  business   In  i983  he 
led  the  fight  tor  the  passage  ot  small  business 
inrwvation  research  legislation  which  extended 
Federal  grant  dollars  (or  research  and  devel 
opment  to  small  txisinesses 

The  small  businesses  of  America  are  part  of 
this  country's  lifeline    tradition,   and  heritage 
There  is  not  a  soul  m  this  country  who  doesn't 
recognize  the  value  ot  small  business   Wheth- 
er it  be  the  corner  delicatessen,  local  contrac 
tor.  or  family  accounting  firm,  they  all  create 
an  intricate  labyrinth  of  local  culture  and  pro- 
vide economic  security  to  ttie  lives  of  many 
Lewis  Shattuck  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
worVing  on  behalf  of  small  txjsiness    In  these 
times  of  economic  uncertainty,  we  must  take 
time  to  recognize  the  efforts  ot  Mr    Shattuck 
and  continue  to  learn  from  his  example 

In  honor  of  the  25  years  of  service  to  Amer- 
ican small  business,  friends,  colleagues,  ad- 
rmrers.  and  supporters  will  pay  tribute  to  Lewis 
Shattuck  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on  January 
31.  1991  I  am  proud.  Mr  Speaker,  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  bring  his  exemplary  record 
to  the  attention  of  you  and  the  rest  of  my  cot- 
leagues 
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UKRAINIAN  INDEPKNDENCK  DAY 

HON.  M.\TmEW  J.  RINALDO 

ijV  .NK'A  J^,K.s^:^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    Jartuaru  24    1991 

Mr  RINALDO  Mr  Speaker.  Januan/  22  is 
the  anniversary  ot  the  rebirth  of  the  independ- 
ent Ukrainian  nation  Although  the  Ukraine 
dates  back  over  a  thousand  years,  it  was  on 
January  22.  1918,  that  the  Fourth  Universal 
declared  the  Ukraine's  mdepiendence  trom  the 
Russian  Empire 

That  period  o(  freedom  was  short,  but  now 
the  proud  blue  and  yellow  flag  of  the  Ukraine 
again  flies  over  Kiev  On  July  16.  1990.  the 
Ukrainian  Supreme  Rada  approved  a  new 
Declaration  of  State  Sovereignty  that  restated 
the  Fourth  Universalis  goals  ot  freedom,  de- 
nnocracy.  and  self-determination 

The  declaration  upholds  the  values  that 
Americans  and  all  tree  people  revere  It  prom- 
ises to  secure  full  hurruin  rights  arxj  freedoms 
for  all  national  groups,  and  to  establish  a  state 
based  on  the  rule  of  law  Equally  important,  it 
addresses  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  and  explicitly  reiects  the 
ability  ot  any  political  party  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  entire  people  By  doing  so.  the 
Ukraine  turns  its  back  on  the  one-party  Com- 
munist state,  and  firmly  embraces  democracy 

Now.  twwever.  the  Ukraine  must  hold  on  to 
its  freedom  and  sweep  out  layers  of  Conv 
munist  functionaries  who  are  fighting  to  retain 
their  power  Already,  they  have  t>egun  to  strike 
back  by  the  illegal  imprisonment  of  treetlom 
fighter  Stepan  Khmara 

Clearly,  he  is  the  victim  of  a  Communist-in- 
stigated plot  to  Silence  an  effective  voice  for 
Ukrainian  freedom  The  \iery  fact  that  he  was 
arrested  shows  that  the  Communists  are  un- 
willing to  abide  by  free  elections  and  to  give 
up  control  over  the  Ukraine 

In  recent  days,  we  have  seen  unprovoked 
attacks  on  the  freely  elected  governments  of 
Latvia  arxJ  Lithuania,  and  it  is  clear  that  a 
similar  attack  on  the  Supreme  Rada  is  pos- 
sible at  any  lime  This  Congress  has  ex 
pressed  its  support  for  the  Baltic  Republics 
several  times,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
equally  vocal  m  suppod  of  the  free  Ukrainian 
people 

Mr  Speaker,  i  am  delighted  to  see  the 
prcngress  that  the  Ukraine  made  toward  inde- 
pendence m  1990  However,  it  is  a  very  fragile 
situation,  and  we  m  this  Congress  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  assist  the  Ukraine  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  renewed  Soviet  domination 
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Station,  Sangley  Point  in  Cavite  City.  Republic 
of  ttie  Philippines  After  completing  boot  camp 
in  San  Diego.  CA,  he  was  stationed  on  sev- 
eral shore  assignments  These  included  ttie 
Naval  Air  Station.  Olathe,  KS.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Gorsse  lie.  Ml,  Naval  Officer  Candidate 
School.  Newport.  Rl.  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center.  Food  Servces  Division.  New- 
port. Rl.  Naval  Commissary  Store.  Newport. 
Rl,  Naval  Education  and  Training  Center. 
Combined  Bachelors  Quarters  Division.  New- 
port. Rl  In  addition.  Master  Chief  Lontoc 
served  aboard  the  US  S  Hugh  Purvis  (DD- 
/09).  U  S  S  Yosemite  (DD-19).  U  SS  Julius 
A  Furrer  (DEG-6).  U  S  S  Damato  (DD-871). 
U  S  S  Newman  K  Perry  (DD-885).  U  S  S 
Man/ey  (DD-940).  and  the  U  SS  Sphinx 
(ARL-24)  Master  Chief  Lontoc  served  over- 
seas in  the  U  S  Navy  Exchange.  Keflavic,  ice- 
land,  and  U  S  Commissary  Store,  Guanta- 
nanno  Bay,  Cuba 

Master  Chief  Lontoc's  true  dedication  to  the 
Navy  IS  attributed  to  by  his  many  decorations 
He  has  tieen  awarded  the  Navy  Achievement 
Medal  (with  two  goW  stars).  Navy  Good  Con- 
duct Medal  (seventh  award).  Navy  Expedition- 
ary Medal  (second  award).  National  Defense 
Medal,  Navy  Sea  Service  Deployment  Ribbon 
(fourth  award),  and  Navy  Overseas  Ribbon 
(second  award) 

It  IS  with  great  pleasure  that  i  salute  Master 
Chief  Antonio  L  Lontoc.  Jr  .  for  his  30  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  U  S  Navy  i  wish 
Antonio  Lontoc  and  his  family  the  greatest 
happiness  on  his  retirement 


TRIBUTE  TO  .MASTER  CHIEF 
ANTONIO  L  LONTOC.  JR 

HON.  RONALD  K.  MACHTLFy 

OK  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  199! 

Mr    MACHTLEY    Mr    Speaker.  I  nse  today 

to  recognize  Master  Chief  Antonio  L    Lontoc. 

Jr  .  who  IS  transfernng  to  the  retired  list  after 

30  years  of  active  naval  service 

Master    Chief   Lontoc   enlisted   in   the    U  S 
Navy  on  January  13,   1961 .  at  the  U  S    Navy 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KLNNELLY 

vy  Vi'SSVX-VKVT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 
Mrs  KENNELLY  Mr  Speaker,  on  January 
22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian  Government  declared 
lis  independence  But  )ust  2  years  later,  the 
hope  lor  ttx)se  celebrating  independence  was 
sadly  crushed  by  the  Bolsheviks  when  the 
Ukraine  was  forcibly  incorporated  into  the  So- 
viet Union 

More  than  70  years  have  passed,  and  after 
several  years  of  the  more  liberal  policies  of 
perestioika.  recent  hopes  for  freedom  and 
derrxxratic  reform  have  again  been  dimmed 
by  the  deployment  of  Soviet  troops  to  the 
Ukraine  Once  again,  dreams  of  independ- 
ence, democracy  and  self-determination  have 
been  underscored  by  the  nagging  fear  of  ttie 
Soviet  fist  It  IS  a  painful  reminder  that  he  wfx) 
gives  hope,  can  also  take  it  away — or  rather, 
can  attempt  to  take  it  away 

Through  the  years,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  proven  that  no  matter  how  vicious  the 
force,  no  maner  how  brutal  the  repression, 
they  will  not  allow  their  hope  to  die  Like  their 
brottiers  and  sisters  in  ttie  Baltic  States,  the 
peoples  of  the  Ukraine  continue  to  cling  to  the 
prayer  that  someday  they  will  tie  free  And  in 
honor  of  their  day  of  independence,  I  applaud 
their  courage,  perseverance,  and  devotion  to 
democratic  principles,  and  I  too  share  their 
hope  that  someday  they  will  again  know  self- 
determination  and  freedom. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  WRIGHT 


HON.  JIM  J0NT7 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  JONTZ,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  a  great  leader  in  agriculture,  Harokj 
Wright  of  Gaston,  IN  This  weekend  Mr. 
Wright  will  step  down  after  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Farmers  Union  for  the  past 
25  years 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with  Mr. 
Wright  for  the  past  16  years  in  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. His  advice  and  counsel  on  agricultural 
issues  has  been  invaluatile  to  me  and  scores 
of  other  elected  officials  dunng  his  long  and 
distinguished  career 

While  protecting  the  interests  of  family  farnv 
ers  has  always  been  the  goal  of  Mr.  Wrights 
involvement,  he  also  spent  considerable  time 
and  energy  to  advocate  a  tietter  life  for  all 
rural  citizens.  Mr  Wright  initiated  tlie  Green 
Thumb  Program  in  Indiana  in  1966,  which  is 
a  federally  funded  senior  citizen  employment 
program  administered  by  the  Indiana  Farmers 
Union. 

Over  the  past  30  years  Mr  Wright  has  held 
numerous  positions  in  the  Farmers  Union  He 
has  served  as  vice  president  and  president  of 
the  Delaware  County  Farmers  Union,  vice 
president  and  president  of  the  Indiana  Farm- 
ers Union,  and  vice  chair  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  executive  committee. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  outstanding  job 
Harokl  Wright  has  done  in  representing  Hoo- 
sier  farmers  and  I  wish  him  the  best  as  he 
continues  to  operate  his  own  farm  in  Delaware 
County. 
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and  pnvilege  to  work  with  such  a  steadfast 
and  dignified  man  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  putilicly  acknowledge  his 
achievements. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JAMIE  WHITTEN 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVR0ULE5 

OK  MASSACHl'St-TTH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Honoraljle  Jamie  Whitten  from  the  State  ot 
Mississippi.  Congressman  Whitten  is  being 
honored  this  weekend  for  over  50  years  of 
dedicated  and  distinguished  service  to  his 
home  State. 

JAMIE'S  congressional  career  has  spanned 
nearfy  five  decades.  In  that  time,  he  has 
worked  with  10  Presidents  He  has  been 
cfiairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
1 1  years  now,  an  indk^tion  of  the  high  regard 
held  for  him  by  his  colleagues.  Admiration  and 
respect  for  Jamie  abounds  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  in  both  Houses  of  tfie  Congress. 

To  say  that  Jamie  has  accomplished  much 
for  the  people  of  Mississippi  while  in  Washing- 
ton IS  an  understatement.  He  was  instrunnental 
in  the  comp)letion  of  the  Tenn-Tom  Waterway 
and  is  ein  emphatic  proponent  of  sound  agri- 
culture policies.  He  has  been  responsible  for 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Auttiority  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  and  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves 

The  peopte  of  Mississippi  are  lucky  to  have 
Jamie  as  their  Representative.  It  is  my  honor 


CONGRATULATIONS  CAPT.  PAUL 
JOHNSON  AND  CAPT.  RANDY  GOFF 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOITH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr  TALLON.  Mr.  Spieaker,  I  am  proud  to 
come  before  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  congratulate  two  memtiers  of 
the  354th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  from  Myrtle 
Beach,  SC,  for  their  heroic  rescue  of  a 
downed  United  States  pilot  in  the  Iraqi  desert 
on  Monday 

Capt.  Paul  Johnson  and  Capt.  Randy  Goff 
undertook  a  harrowing  8-hour  mission  which 
included  four  in-flight  refuelings  for  their  A-10 
Thundertxjlts  to  locate  and  provide  air  support 
for  the  helicopter  rescue. 

Captains  Johnson  and  Goffs  skillful  search 
and  rescue  duty  reflect  their  intensive  training 
at  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base. 

We  in  the  Grand  Strand  are  proud  of  our 
men  and  our  A-10's.  They've  more  than 
shown  their  mettle  during  the  first  few  days  of 
the  war. 

Godspeed  to  all. 


NO  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  THE  US.S.R. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MlCHa 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1991 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  a  recent 
op-ed  article  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  and  remarks  made  by  former 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Both  address  the 
current  crisis  in  the  Baltic  States  and  Presi- 
dent Gortiachev's  policy  toward  Lithuania.  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia.  Each  presents  a  frank  and 
illusion-free  perspective  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations. President  Nixon's  speech,  made 
weeks  before  Gortachev's  crackdown  on  dis- 
sidents, IS  remarkable  in  its  prescience. 

The  West  in  recent  years  has  all  too  often 
been  deceived  by  glasnost  and  seduced  by 
pjerestroika.  The  recent  crackdown  in  Lithuania 
and  Latvia  compel  us  to  stop  looking  at 
Gortjachev's  policies  optimistically  and  see 
them  for  what  they  really  are — a  savage  denial 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples. 

At  this  p»int  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RECORD. 
"No  Illusions  About  the  U.S.S.R.,"  by  Henry 
Kissinger,  which  appeared  in  The  Washington 
Post  on  January  22,  1991,  and  a  speech 
made  by  President  Richard  Nixon  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1990  before  tfie  National  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  President's  Forum: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan  22,  1991] 
No  Illusions  About  the  US.S.R. 

iBy  HE.NRY  KISSINGER) 

The  crackdown  in  Lithuania,  if  consoli- 
dated, may  in  time  turn  out  to  be  even  more 
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sig-nlficant  for  the  prospects  of  international 
order  than  the  Gulf  crisis,  which  ha$  ob- 
scured it  As  we  witnessed  the  col  lapse  of 
communism  m  Eastern  Europe.  Germany's 
first  steps  toward  unification  and  an  appar- 
ent Soviet  movement  toward  political  plu- 
ralism and  market  economics,  there  was  a 
fleeting  moment  when  it  was  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  history  was  somehow  working  in- 
exorably in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of 
universal  peace. 

Now  the  opposite  trend  is  developing.  Ex- 
cessive optimism  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
being  supplanted  by  an  equally  excessive 
pessimism.  But  the  democracies  can  no 
longer  afford  these  oscillations  twtween  in- 
transigence and  conciliation  We  need  a  sta- 
ble concept  of  E^ast-Wesi  relations — a  con- 
cept not  based  either  on  personalities  or  on 
overly  sim.ple  historical  projections  but  on  a 
cold  analysis  of  the  national  interest  and  of 
the  requirements  of  the  international  order. 

If  the  present  turn  toward  autocracy  in  the 
Soviet  Union  succeeds,  the  world  will  face  a 
Russian  state  such  as  it  has  not  seen  in 
seven  decades.  It  will  not  be  democractic. 
Nor  will  it  be  Stalinist  It  will  in  fact  lae 
most  similar  to  czarist  Russia  The  United 
States  must  then  ask  itself  some  fundamen- 
tal questions:  What  is  the  future  of  V  S  -So- 
viet relations'"  Are  there  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives that  have  to  be  safeguarded  toward 
the  Sovnet  state  even  m  the  face  of 
unpalatable  domestic  events'"  What  balance. 
if  any.  must  be  struck  between  coexistence 
and  conversion'" 

Until  recently,  the  prospect  of  conversion 
was  the  fashionable  conviction,  Gorbachev 
was  treated  as  the  ultimate  guarantor  of  the 
eventual  triumph  of  democracy  and  market 
economics,  "Helping  Gorbachev  became  the 
principal  objective  of  policy,  overriding  all 
other  considerations  In  fact.  Gorbachev 
turned  out  to  be  less  benign,  and  the  reform 
process  proved  more  complex  than  conven- 
tional wisdom  allowed  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  despite  the  West's  deeply  held  pref- 
erences, the  probable  outcome  of  the  Soviet 
evolution  is  either  chaos  or  repression  or 
both. 

It  was  always  naive  to  stake  East-West  re- 
lations on  the  presumed  conversion  to  West- 
ern values  of  a  leader  whose  entire  career 
has  tieen  in  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
Party  It  would  be  equally  dangerous  to 
treat  Gorbachev's  recent  action  as  a  personal 
aberration  and  to  base  policy  on  personal 
disappointments.  Leaders  are  driven  by  the 
dynamics  of  their  system  and  the  history  of 
their  society,  .Any  realistic  policy  must  be 
based  on  these  factors. 

Gorbachev  deserves  enormous  credit  for 
recogT.izing  the  weakness  of  the  system  in 
which  he  was  reared  and  for  having  sought  to 
remedy  them  His  decision  to  permit  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Soviet  satellite  orbit  m  Eastern 
Europe,  the  liquidation  of  the  war  ;n  Afghan- 
istan and  the  loosening  of  domestic  tyranny 
will  surely  earn  him  a  place  m  history. 
These  actions,  however,  can  be  explained  by 
the  need  to  preser\'e  the  essence  of  the  So- 
viet system  in  a  crisis  and  not  dissipate  the 
dwindling  strength  in  imperialist  adven- 
tures. No  doubt,  this  is  how  it  was  justified 
in  the  Soviet  m.ilitary 

Whatever  Gorbachev's  motives,  the  process 
of  domestic  reform  has  so  far  proved  elusive. 
In  foreign  policy,  it  was  possible  to  make 
progress  by  liquidation:  at  home  there  was  a 
need  for  new  structures.  TTiere  Gorbachev 
has  been  torn  between  the  realization  that 
established  Institutions  must  be  modified 
and  his  lifeling  commitment  to  Leninist  or- 
thodoxy in  government. 
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The  Soviet  Union  faces  three  domestic 
problems:  remedying  the  disastrous  state  of 
the  Soviet  economy.  establlshlnK  a  sense  of 
political  legitimacy  and  dealing  with  the 
looming  disintegration  of  the  empire  found- 
ed by  Peter  the  Great  some  three  centuries 
ago.  Gorbachev's  dilemma  Is  that  the  rem- 
edies for  one  set  of  problems  are  likely  to  be 
Incompatible  with  equally  pressing  solutions 
to  other  problems— for  example,  the  decen- 
tralization needed  for  economic  progress  also 
encourages  the  drive  toward  Independence  in 
the  constituent  republics.  Above  all.  the  do- 
mestic power  structure,  which  must  imple- 
ment reform,  is  threatened  by  reform  and 
tends  to  sabotage  it. 

That  command  economies  produce  stagna- 
tion and  corruption  has  become  conventional 
wisdom,  even  in  communist  societies  Still, 
none  has  yet  succeeded  In  the  painful  transi- 
tion to  the  market  system  they  all  avow. 
The  move  toward  market  economies  inevi- 
tably evokes  the  embittered  opposition  of 
vested  Interests  while  the  reformers  lack 
adequate  levers  of  power  to  impose  their 
views. 

A  market  economy  dooms  to  irrelevance 
the  millions  of  bureaucrats  who  establish 
prices,  production,  quota  and  accountability 
When  prices  are  permitted  to  find  their  own 
levels,  a  period  of  Inflation  becomes  inevi- 
table, because  Communist  systems  typically 
have  too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 
And  Insistence  on  productivity  tends  to  shut 
down  Inefficient  enterprises  and  raise  unem- 
ployment. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  new  leaders  were 
able  to  use  the  prestige  acquired  during  the 
struggle  for  national  freedom  to  sustain 
their  authority  amidst  the  austerity  Imposed 
by  the  transition  to  market  economics.  But 
In  the  Soviet  Union  the  vested  interests  have 
been  elaborated  over  three  generations  by  an 
extraordinarily  brutal  political  system. 

For  a  while.  Gorbachev  tried  to  circumvent 
the  vested  interests— In  the  Communist 
Party,  the  government  administration,  the 
secret  police  and  the  military-  by  encourag- 
ing greater  popular  participation  outside  the 
system.  But  like  previous  revolutionaries,  he 
has  found  that  democratlce  reform  has  Its 
own  momentum  Independent  of  the  priorities 
of  the  leader— especially  if  that  leader  Is  as 
closely  Identified  with  the  previous  power 
structure  as  Gorbachev.  Forced  to  choose  be- 
tween Irrelevance  and  order.  Gorbachev  is  in- 
creasingly opting  for  discipline  and  a  grow- 
ing reliance  on  the  traditional  Soviet  power 
structure. 

This  course  Is  all  the  more  tempting  to 
Gorbachev  because  the  historical  context  for 
democratization  is  largely  lacking  in  Russia. 
Russia  never  had  a  church  that  emphasized  a 
concept  of  justice  Independent  of  temporal 
authority:  It  knew  no  Reformation  with  its 
commitment  to  individual  conscience;  no 
Enlightenment  that  emphasized  the  power  of 
reason:  no  age  of  exploration  and  no  free  en- 
terprise that  stressed  individual  economic 
Initiative.  So  In  the  Soviet  Union,  centuries 
of  state  control  have  produced  a  different  set 
of  values:  the  historic  processes  of  Western 
Europe  become  compressed  and  distorted,  di- 
viding the  reformist  element  into  many  com- 
peting factions  and  producing  phenomena 
that  appear  chaotic  to  a  people  inexperi- 
enced in  pluralism 

But  the  most  Important  problem  is  that 
even  limited  forms  of  democracy  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  compatible  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  existing  Russian  state  within 
Its  present  borders  Since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  most  consistent  theme  of  Rus- 
sian  history   has  been   expansion   from   the 
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area  around  Moscow  to  the  center  of  Europe. 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  gates  of  India 
and  inside  the  world  of  Islam.  As  a  result, 
only  about  50  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  Russian.  Moreover,  the 
subject  populations  have  always  been  gov- 
erned from  the  center  and  by  representatives 
of  the  center:  little  effort  was  made  to  create 
an  Indigenous  leadership  group  with  emo- 
tional ties  to  the  Imperial  power. 

Having  loosened  the  reins,  Gorbachev  is 
reaping  the  whirlwind  of  centuries  of  Impe- 
rial misrule  Even  limited  democratizing 
produces  demands  for  independence  in  many 
of  the  constituent  republics  or  for  various 
forms  of  autonomy  Indistinguishable  from 
Independence.  Ideas  of  turning  the  Soviet 
Union  Into  a  confederation  based  on  vol- 
untary association  are  likely  to  prove  still- 
born. Historically,  confederations  have 
moved  in  the  direction  of  either  greater  cen- 
tralization or  of  eventual  disintegration. 

Gorbachev  and  the  traditional  power  struc- 
tures have  apparently  come  to  believe  that 
they  have  to  choose  between  maintaining 
their  state  within  present  boundaries,  by 
force,  if  necessary,  or  eventual  dismember- 
ment. What  is  less  certain  Is  whether  they 
have  the  means  or.  in  the  end.  the  staying 
power  But  the  present  Soviet  course,  even  If 
applied  with  less  brutal  methods  than  the 
historic  Soviet  norm  and  more  indirectly.  Is 
likely  to  turn  more  violent,  not  only  be- 
tween the  center  and  the  constituent  repub- 
lic but  between  the  various  nationalities,  es- 
pecially in  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  state.  Gorbachev  probably  has  the  emo- 
tional support  of  even  some  of  the  reformist 
elements  In  the  Russian  republic,  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  legacy  of  Russian  history.  In 
the  end.  Russian  nationalism  may  outweigh 
liberalism  and  provide  the  motive  for  cohe- 
sion that  communism  seems  to  have  lost. 

When  this  became  apparent,  the  West  will 
be  faced  with  an  autocratic  state  stretching 
over  two  continents  and  possessing  30.000  nu- 
clear weapons  The  Utopian  Image  of  Gorba- 
chev single-handedly  reversing  500  years  of 
Russian  history  will  emerge  as  a  mirage.  At 
that  point,  the  West  will  have  to  decide 
whether  it  has  objectives  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union  other  than  to  promote  its  In- 
ternal evolution. 

Disillusionment  must  not  drive  the  West 
into  equating  the  new  Russia  with  its  Stalin- 
ist predecesors.  Even  if  the  repression  suc- 
ceeds fully  or  partially— which  is  far  from 
certain— what  emerges  will  be  most  com- 
parable to  Imperial  Russia  of  Czarist  times. 
That  state  was  often  uncomfortable  for  its 
neighbors  and  generally  expansionist.  But  it 
did  not  have  the  ideological  fervor  of  Its 
Communist  successors,  and  It  proved  pos- 
sible for  long  periods  to  deal  with  it  as  an 
important  member  of  the  European  concert 
of  powers. 

Of  course  America's  moral  commitment  Is 
to  pluralism  and  self-determination  and  re- 
mains so  The  Issue  is  what  weight  should  be 
given  to  requirements  of  national  security 
The  selfrighteous  find  It  easy  to  deny  that 
national  security  Is  a  moral  value  too.  Re- 
sponsible leaders,  however,  cannot  afford  do 
doctrinaire  and  attitude  In  a  world  of  sov- 
ereign states  of  comparable  strength,  peace 
depends  on  either  domination  or  equi- 
librium. And  America  has  neigher  the  power 
nor  the  stomach  for  domination.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  construct  an  equilibrium  based  on 
mutual  necessity,  or  must  there  first  be  a 
transformation  of  all  societies  toward  demo- 
cratic ideas? 

My  view  is  that  there  are  some  national  in- 
terests that  need  to  be  safeguarded  even  In 
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relations  with  states  that  do  not  share  our 
fundamental  values.  But  there  need  to  be  cri- 
teria distinguishing  the  legitimate  and 
moral  pursuit  of  the  national  interest  from 
opportunistic  collaboration  with  tyranny 
and  encouragement  of  It. 

The  following  principles  seem  to  me  cru- 
cial 

111  We  must  stop  basing  policy  on  Soviet 
personalities.  We  know  too  little  of  Soviet 
dynamics  and  even  less  about  how  to  affect 
them  to  make  strengthening  any  leader  a 
cardinal  principle  of  Western  policy.  Focus- 
ing relations  on  balancing  fundamental  In- 
terests rather  than  on  psychological  specula- 
tion will  In  fact  bring  greater  stability  to 
the  relationship. 

(2)  The  Western  security  Interest  In  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  It  peaceful  conduct  ouuide  its 
borders  The  moral  objectives  of  the  West  is 
compatible  domestic  Institutions.  What  we 
need  is  a  definition  of  coexistence  and  an 
agenda  for  its  achievement  even  as  we  dis- 
approve of  some  Soviet  domestic  actions  Co- 
existence should  not  be  lightly  abandoned 
But  we  should  recognize  that  it  Is  based  on 
self-interest  and  not  delude  ourselves  Into 
believing  that  it  is  a  means  to  help  Gorba- 
chev promote  democracy  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(3)  An  analysis  must  be  made  of  those 
areas  of  common  action  that  are  necessary 
for  a  structure  of  iseace  and  those  which  are 
undertaken  to  promote  democratic  values. 
The  latter— Including  economic  aid— are  sub- 
ject to  modifications  if  Soviet  Internal  con- 
duct becomes  too  offensive.  In  any  event  eco- 
nomic aid  should  generally  be  given  for  po- 
litical and  economic,  not  psychological,  rea- 
sons except  In  periods  of  humanltatarian 
emergency.  It  is  sure  to  be  wasted  without 
appropriate  economic  reforms 

HI  On  the  issue  of  self-determination,  the 
United  States  needs  to  stick  to  its  historic 
position  with  respect  to  the  Independence  of 
the  Baltic  states.  The  situation  Is  more  com- 
plex with  respect  to  the  other  republics,  es- 
pecially in  the  Caucasus,  where  different 
ethnic  populations  have  been  mixed  over 
centuries  and  intercommunal  violence  is  a 
permanent  threat.  On  the  other  hand.  Soviet 
leaders  must  understand  that  even  when  we 
continue  to  deal  with  them  on  the  security 
agenda,  other  areas  of  cooperation  are  nar- 
rowed by  the  convictions  of  our  people 
should  Moscow's  conduct  offend  America's 
deepest  values 

(5»  The  changes  In  Moscow  should  recall 
the  West  to  the  importance  of  strengthening 
the  ties  within  the  Atlantic  area  and  above 
all  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
While  the  Soviet  Union  is  dealing  with  its  in- 
ternal problems,  the  West  should  give  the 
highest  priority  to  reestablishing  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  historic  Europe.  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— especially  Hungary.  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia-should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  West  European  political 
and  economic  system  on  an  urgent  basis. 

The  West  is  presently  In  danger  of  neglect- 
ing the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  whose 
successful  struggle  for  freedom  Inspired  us 
only  yesterday  Two  steps  are  needed  First. 
the  West— and  especially  Western  Europe- 
must  move  quickly  to  integrate  E^astem  Eu- 
rope into  the  European  Community  and 
other  Atlantic  institutions  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  NATOl  Second,  we  must  givp  Easterr 
Europe  an  economic  breathing  space  As  a 
step  in  that  direction,  the  European  Commu- 
nity should  take  Immediate  steps  to  open  Its 
markets  to  East  European  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  permitted  the 
West  to  stop  treating  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
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permanent  adversary;  the  return  to  autoc- 
racy in  the  Soviet  Union  should  cause  us  to 
abandon  the  illusion  of  considering  it  a  per- 
manent partner.  The  task  now  is  to  find  a 
method  for  dealing  with  it  as  a  major  power 
with  sometimes  compatible  and  occasionally 
clashing  interests,  promoting  our  basic  val- 
ues and  giving  new  impetus  to  reconstruct- 
ing the  historic  Europe. 

A  War  abolt  Peace 

(Remarks  by  former  President  Richard 

Nixon) 

In  his  book.  "Great  Contemporaries."  Win- 
ston Churchill  described  Lord  Rosebery.  a 
19th  century  British  Prime  Minister,  as  one 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  living  in  a  time  of 
great  men  and  small  events  Our  leaders 
today  do  not  have  that  problem.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  we  live  in  a  time  of  great 
events. 

Nineteen  eighty-nine  even  more  than  nine- 
teen forty-five,  which  marked  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  will  be  remembered  as  the  year 
of  the  century  for  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  Nineteen  forty-five  marked  the 
defeat  of  fascism.  Nineteen  eighty-nine 
marked  the  defeat  of  communism,  an  even 
greater  threat  to  peace  and  freedom. 

As  a  result  of  what  happened  in  this  his- 
toric year,  we  hear  today; 

The  Cold  War  is  over 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  no  longer  adversaries  but  allies  as  we 
were  in  World  War  II. 

We  are  witnessing  the  end  of  history— a 
time  when  great  strategic  issues  no  longer 
divide  us  and  when  we  will  compete 
econmlcally  rather  than  militarily  and  when 
we  can  direct  our  attention  to  the  environ- 
ment, global  warming,  world  poverty,  and 
other  Issues  where  we  have  common  inter- 
ests. 

We  are  told  that  we  can  rely  on  the  United 
Nations  to  deal  with  aggressive  nations. 

We  see  an  unholy  alliance  developing  be- 
tween isolationists  on  the  right  and  the  left 
who  for  different  reasons  say  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  its  forces  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  and  concentrate  on  solving  our 
problems  at  home. 

Conventional  wisdom  in  the  Washington 
Beltway— the  modern  version  of  Plato's 
Cave— is  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  forging 
a  new  world  order  in  which  all  nations  will 
be  dedicated  to  justice  and  international 
law. 

Before  going  that  far.  let  us  see  what  has 
changed,  why  changes  have  occurred,  what 
has  not  changed,  and  what  America's  role 
should  be  on  the  world  stage  now  that  the 
Cold  War  seems  to  be  over 

The  changes  m  1989  have  been  breath- 
taking The  Berlin  Wall  came  down  Ger- 
many was  united  Communist  governments 
were  driven  from  power  in  all  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe  and  except  in  Roma- 
nia, this  was  accomplished  peacefully. 

The  frosting  on  the  take  occurred  in  our 
own  hemisphere  early  this  year  when 
Violetta  Chamorro  defeated  Daniel  Ortega  in 
a  free  election,  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened to  a  communist  leader  in  seventy 
years 

The  most  significant  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Soviet  Union  symbolized  by  the 
award  of  the  Noble  Peace  Prize  to  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  Consider  what  he  has  done; 

He  withdrew  the  Red  Arm.y  from  Afghani- 
stan. 

He  did  not  use  the  Red  Army  to  keep  his 
communist  clients  in  power  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope as  did  Khrushchev  in  1956  in  Hungary 
and  Brezhnev  m  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 
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He  has  allowed  West  Germany  to  unite 
with  East  Germany. 

He  has  negotiated  arms  control  agree- 
ments 

He  has  adopted  political  and  economic  re- 
forms which  are  so  revolutionary  that  some 
observers  have  speculated  that  rather  than 
being  a  dedicated  comm.unisl  and  a  Russian 
nationali.'it.  he  may  be  a  closet  democrat  and 
closet  capitalist  at  home  and  a  sincere  par- 
tisan of  peace  and  freedom  abroad. 

Before  reaching  those  conclusions  let  us 
see  why  he  acted  as  he  did.  In  nineteen 
eighty-five,  shortly  after  Gorbachev  came  to 
power  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  asked  Hu 
Yaobang.  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party,  if  he  thought  Gorba- 
chev would  adopt  economic  reforms  in  the 
Soviet  Union  like  those  Deng  Xiaoping  had 
adopted  in  China.  He  replied.  "If  he  doesn't. 
the  Soviet  Union  will  disappear  as  a  great 
power  in  the  twenty-first  century."  He  was 
right  and  Gorbachev  knew  it. 

Look  at  what  he  confronted  when  he  came 
to  power  six  years  ago.  Everywhere  he 
looked,  communism  was  suffering  from  ter- 
minal illness. 

His  Third  World  communist  colonies  were 
all  liabilities  costing  huge  subsidies  from 
Moscow  and  in  Afghanistan  costing  lives  as 
well  as  money 

In  Eastern  Europe,  forces  of  revolution 
against  Soviet-supported  rulers  were  ready 
to  explode 

At  home,  the  Soviet  economy  was  a 
basketcase  plagued  with  corruption,  alcohol- 
ism, and  inefficiency. 

Abroad,  he  saw  that  his  major  adversary- 
the  United  States,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Reagan,  had  recovered  from  the 
malaise  of  the  late  seventies,  was  restoring 
its  military  strength,  and  wa.s  embarking  on 
a  new  weapons  system— SDI— which  the  So- 
viet Union  lacked  the  resources  to  match. 

Gorbachev  had  no  choice.  He  had  to  re- 
trench abroad  and  reform  at  home.  His  first 
priority,  then  and  now.  was  to  restore  the 
health  of  the  Soviet  economy.  This  was  the 
most  revolutionary  decision  of  a  Soviet  lead- 
er since  the  Russian  Revolution  which 
brought  the  communists  to  power  in  1918. 
For  seventy  years.  Soviet  economic  policy 
had  served  Soviet  foreign  policy  Now  Soviet 
foreign  policy  had  to  serve  Soviet  economic 
policy. 

This  explains  his  actions: 

He  withdrew  the  Red  Army  from  Afghani- 
stan not  only  because  it  was  costing  men  as 
well  as  money,  but  primarily  because  it 
helped  create  a  peaceful  image  for  Gorbachev 
which  opened  the  door  for  good  relations 
with  the  West  and  the  economic  assistance 
he  needed  for  his  desperately  sick  economy. 

He  had  to  choose  between  using  force  to 
keep  his  puppets  in  power  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  economic  aid  from  Western  Europe.  Not 
surprisingly,  he  chose  Western  Europe. 

He  let  Ea^t  Germany  go  because  he  needed 
financial  aid  from  West  Germany. 

In  the  Gulf,  he  had  u>  choose  between  his 
ally  Iraq  and  financial  aid  from  the  nations 
allied  against  Iraq.  Again,  not  surprisingly. 
he  chose  the  allies.  It  has  already  begun  to 
pay  off.  Just  last  week  he  negotiated  a  loan 
of  $3  billion  from  Saudi  Arabia,  a  country 
which  before  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  had  not 
even  recognized  the  comimunist  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Whatever  the  reason,  we  welcome  what  he 
did.  He  is.  without  question,  very  different 
from  the  Soviet  leaders  of  the  past  He  has 
changed  since  the  time  he  totally  supported 
Brezhnev's  aggressive  policies  in  his  relent- 
less climb  to  power.  But  it  is  a  change  of  the 
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head,  not  the  heart   At  a  time  he  is  using  his 
head,  we  should  not  lose  ours 

Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union  after  six  years  of  Gorbachev's  leader- 
ship. 

His  political  reforms  have  been  revolution- 
ary Where  there  was  no  freedom  of  the 
press,  there  is  now  some.  Where  there  was  no 
freedom  to  criticize  Soviet  leaders,  there  is 
now  some.  Where  there  were  no  free  elec- 
tions, there  are  now  some.  But  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  while  Gorbachev  desen'es  great 
credit  for  these  reforms,  he  has  also  put 
through  legislation  which  makes  hirr.  the 
most  powerful  Soviet  leader  since  Stalin,  All 
of  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  goal  is  not  to  abandon  communism  but  to 
save  it.  not  to  dismantle  the  Soviet  Union 
but  to  preser\'e  it  peacefully — if  possible  but 
using  force  if  necessary 

While  he  deser\-es  credit  for  his  bold  politi- 
cal reforms,  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
his  economic  reforms  have  been  a  total  fail- 
ure. For  example,  while  China  s  per  capita 
income  has  doubled  In  the  past  ten  years.  So- 
viet per  capita  income  under  Gorbachev  has 
gone  down  Bread  lines  have  replaced  vodka 
lines  To  get  through  the  winter.  Gorbachev 
has  had  to  go  hat-in-hand  to  get  assistance 
from  his  new  friends  in  the  West  The  shop- 
ping list  he  gave  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
indicates  the  depth  of  his  problem  It  in- 
cluded pork.  beef.  Hour,  powdered  m.llk.  and 
peanut  oil. 

The  results  of  Gorbachev's  policies  m  the 
Soviet  Union  are  now  clear  for  everyone  to 
see.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  Soviet  economy  is 
collapsing  and  the  Soviet  empire  is  disinte- 
grating. Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  Soviet  re- 
publics have  declared  independence  from 
Moscow,  The  communist  idea— the  glue  that 
held  the  Soviet  empire  together-  has  lost  its 
potency.  Of  all  the  changes  m  1989.  the  most 
significant  is  that  communism  has  lost  the 
ideological  battle.  In  the  Third  World,  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  most  significantly  in 
the  Soviet  Union  people  know  that  com- 
munist socialism  doesn't  work  The  most 
dramatic  proof  of  this  is  that  while  Gorba- 
chev is  enormously  popular  in  the  United 
States  and  m  other  non-communist  coun- 
tries, he  is  supported  by  less  than  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  Soviet  people  As  has  been 
the  case  m  Eastern  Europe,  instead  of  a  re- 
forming communist  as  their  leader,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Soviet  Union  want  reforms  with- 
out communism 

This  raises  the  key  question  Because  of 
his  more  benign  foreign  policy,  should  we 
help  Gor'oachev  with  his  problems  at  home"* 
The  answer  is  that  except  for  humanitarian 
aid  we  should  help  him  only  if  ;t  serves  our 
interests  as  well  as  his. 

His  economic  reforms  do  not  meet  that 
test.  It  IS  now  obvious  that  they  do  not  ser%'e 
his  interests.  He  is  trying  to  combine  a  com- 
mand economy  with  a  free  market  econom.y. 
It  wont  work.  There  is  no  halfway  house  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism.  As  Andre 
Sakharov  observed  shortly  before  his  death. 
"In  the  absence  of  radical  reforms,  to  pro- 
vide aid  and  technological  assistance  to  the 
Soviet  Union  only  serves  to  prop  up  a  failed 
system  and  to  delay  the  advent  of  democ- 
racy," 

Even  if  his  economic  reforms  go  far  enough 
to  work,  it  does  not  ser\^e  our  interest  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  Gorbachev  unless  he  adopts  a  less 
threatening  defense  and  foreign  policy. 
While  he  has  announced  cuts  ic  his  defense 
budget,  his  Foreign  Minister  has  stated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  still  spending  twenty- 
five  percent  of  :ts  GNP  on  defense  In  con- 
trast, the  United  States  is  spending  six  per- 
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cenl  of  ila  GNP  on  defense  Even  with  his 
cuts  In  his  Soviet  military  forces,  as  a  result 
of  modernization,  they  will  be  leaner  but 
stronger  than  when  Gorbachev  came  to 
power  sU  years  ago  After  the  projected  cuU 
In  long  range  nuclear  weapons  In  the  START 
agreement.  Gorbachev  will  still  have  thirty 
thousand  nuclear  weapons,  the  largest  con- 
ventional army  In  the  world,  and  a  modern 
blue-water  navy 

There  are  some  who  say  that  if  the  United 
States  makes  further  cuts  In  Its  defense 
budget.  Gorbachev  will  follow  suit.  They  are 
wrong.  There  Is  no  question  but  that  Gorba- 
chev Is  a  refreshing  new  kind  of  Soviet  lead- 
er. But  he  Is  not  a  philanthropist  We  should 
reduce  our  nuclear  forces  and  our  SDI  pro- 
gram only  If  he  agrees  to  reduce  his 

In  foreign  policy,  we  should  applaud  his 
withdrawing  the  Red  Army  from  Afghani- 
stan. But  except  for  Nicaragua  where  the 
people  voted  out  their  communist  leader, 
every  one  of  Gorbachev's  communist  clients 
in  the  Third  World  Is  still  In  power  sub- 
sidised by  as  much  as  $15  billion  a  year  by 
the  Soviet  Union 

Before  we  consider  helping  Gorbachev,  he 
should  help  himself  by  drastically  cutting 
his  huge  military  budget  and  by  cutting  off 
aid  and  arms  sales  to  Castro  and  other  antl- 
U  S  communist  dictators 

The  Cold  War  may  be  over  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  Is  time  for  Gorbachev  to  end  the 
Cold  War  In  the  Third  World. 

What  will  happen  to  Gorbachev  Some  of 
the  experts  give  him  only  a  fifty  percent 
chance  of  staying  In  power  over  the  next 
year.  I  believe  the  odds  are  considerably  bet- 
ter than  that.  There  are  three  possible  sce- 
narios. He  could  adopt  bolder,  free  market 
reforms  which  might  have  a  chance  to  rescue 
the  Soviet  economy  from  Its  enormous  cri- 
sis. I  do  not  think  this  is  likely  because  I  be- 
lieve Gorbachev  will  not  be  able  to  bring 
himself  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord  which 
unites  him  with  his  life-long  Marxist  Ideol- 
ogy A  second  possibility  Is  that  he  could  be 
replaced  This  Is  not  likely  because  there  Is 
no  one  currently  on  the  scene.  Including 
Yelstln.  who  has  the  support  In  the  armed 
forces,  the  KGB.  and  the  Soviet  bureaucracy 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  successful  coup 
The  third  scenario,  and  the  most  likely  one. 
Is  that  Gorbachev,  the  lough-m'.nded  prag- 
matic politician  that  he  Is.  will  use  the  ex- 
traordinary new  powers  he  has  acquired  for 
himself  as  President  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
crack  down  on  dissident  groups— using  mili- 
tary force  If  necessary-and  will  stay  in 
power  by  revoking  some  of  the  progressive 
political  reforms  he  has  previously  initiated. 
This  win  cost  him  some  support  In  the  West 
But  unless  he  resumes  an  aggressive  foreign 
policy  abroad,  most  Western  political  leaders 
will  conveniently  Ignore  the  repressive 
measures  he  adopts  at  home  to  stay  In 
power  As  far  as  the  United  SUtes  is  con- 
cerned, we  should  base  our  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union  not  on 
speculations  about  Gorbachev's  Intent  but 
on  the  reality  of  Soviet  capabilities  as  a  nu 
clear  and  conventional  superpower 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Europe  We  are  witness- 
ing the  unusual  phenomenon  of  isolatlonislfi 
on  the  right  and  left  urging  that  since  the 
Cold  War  is  over,  we  should  withdraw  all  of 
our  forces  from  Europe,  particularly  since 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  recovered  from 
the  devastation  of  World  War  II  and  should 
be  able  to  provide  for  their  own  defense 

But  what  would  Europe  be  without  an 
American  military  presence''  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  minor  nuclear  powers  Ger 
many  is  an  economic  superpower  without  nu- 
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clear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  even  with- 
out Eastern  Europe  will  still  be  a  nuclear  su- 
perpower with  the  world's  largest  conven- 
tional army.  No  one  can  seriously  suggest 
that  the  British  and  French  would  use  their 
nuclear  forces  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack  on 
Germany  With  United  States  forces  gone 
from  Europe  and  NATO  dissolved.  Germany 
would  have  the  option  of  going  nuclear  or 
neutral  and  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  be- 
come a  political  and  economic  ally  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Either  of  these  options  is  bad  for 
Europe,  bad  for  Germany,  and  bad  for  the 
United  States 

We  can  and  should  cut  our  NATO  forces 
substantially  because  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  But  a  significant  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  U.S.  presence  In  Europe  is 
necessary  as  Insurance  against  a  possible  re- 
newal of  the  Soviet  threat  and  as  reassur- 
ance for  those  who  fear  a  resurgent  German 
threat  I  do  not  share  the  concern  that  a 
united  Germany  would  again  become  an  ag- 
gressive military  power.  But  despite  their 
public  statements,  many  European  leaders 
have  that  concern 

Let  us  now  look  at  Asia.  Conservative  and 
liberal  Isolationists  say  that  because  there  is 
no  longer  a  Soviet  threat,  we  should  bring 
our  forces  home  from  Japan  and  Korea  par- 
ticularly since  they  are  now  rich  enough  to 
defend  themselves  They  are  wrong  Keeping 
an  American  military  presence  in  Europe  Is 
important  Keeping  one  In  Asia  is  Indispen- 
sable if  we  are  to  have  peace  in  the  Pacific. 
Let  us  look  at  Asia  without  the  United 
States. 

You  have  the  Soviet  Union,  a  nuclear  su 
perpower  which  while  reducing  Its  forces  In 
Europe  has  strengthened  Its  naval  and  nu- 
clear forces  in  Asia. 

You  have  China  which  will  be  a  nuclear  su- 
perpower within  ten  to  twenty  years 

You  have  Japan,  an  economic  superpower 
without  nuclear  weapons  and  without  a  US 
defense  guarantee  Japan  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  nuclear  or  to  make  a  deal 
with  the  strongest  of  its  neighbors,  the  So- 
viet Union.  Japan  can  afford  to  massively  In- 
crease its  defense  forces  But  even  more  than 
Is  the  case  with  Germany's  neighbors  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Japanese  in  Asia  are  feared  by  the 
Koreans,  the  Chinese,  the  Phlllpplnos.  the 
Taiwanese,  the  Malaysians,  and  the  Indo- 
nesians, all  of  whom  suffered  under  Japanese 
occupation  in  World  War  11.  A  U.S.  military 
presence  in  Japan  and  Korea  is  Indispensable 
if  we  are  to  preserve  peace  In  the  Pacific 

Let  us  now  look  at  China  We  should  con- 
tinue to  deplore  the  tragedy  of  Tiananmen 
Square  eighteen  months  ago  But  the  Bush 
Administration  is  right  to  restore  diplomatic 
and  economic  cooperation  with  the  P  R.C. 
This  is  in  our  interest  and  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Chinese  people  It  is  In  our  Interest  be- 
cause China  has  a  veto  in  the  U.N  Security 
Council  and  plays  an  indispensable  role  in 
trying  to  resolve  the  continuing  conflicts  In 
Southeast  Asia  And  in  the  non-mllltary 
area,  how  can  we  possibly  have  a  coordinated 
International  Initiative  on  problems  of  envi- 
ronment with  one-fifth  of  the  world's  people 
not  cooperating'' 

The  restoration  of  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  China  and  the  United  SUtes  is 
without  question  In  the  interest  of  human 
rights  for  the  Chinese  people.  China  Is  not  a 
democracy  and  will  not  become  one  in  the 
foreseeable  future  But  as  we  saw  in  Korea 
and  In  Taiwan,  economic  progress  Inevitably 
leads  to  political  progress.  Economic  co- 
operation, tourism.  Chinese  studenu  study- 
ing in  the  United  States  will  strengthen  the 
prospects  for  political  reform    That  is  why 
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Secretary  Baker  was  following  the  right 
course  in  meeting  with  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  and  why  the  AdmlnislraMon  was 
Justified  In  supporting  the  resumption  of 
World  Bank  loans  to  China  For  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  Isolate  China  economi- 
cally and  diplomatically  only  strengthens 
the  hardliners  In  China.  The  only  hope  for 
political  reform  Is  to  re-establish  the  cooper- 
ative relationship  we  had  with  China  before 
the  tragic  events  at  Tiananmen  some  eight- 
een months  ago. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  crisis  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  is  time  for  some  straight  talk  as  to 
why  400,000  young  Americans  are  spending 
Christmas  in  the  deserts  of  Saudi  Arabia 

Some  liberal  pundits  and  politicians  have 
criticized  Bob  Dole  for  saying  that  we  are 
there  for  oil  and  Jim  Baker  for  saying  that 
we  are  there  for  jobs.  There  are  more  impor- 
tant reasons,  but  let  us  not  be  so  hypo- 
critical as  to  say  that  preventing  an  Inter- 
national outlaw  from  controlling  forty  per- 
cent of  the  world's  oil  reserves  was  not  a 
critical  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  a 
Justifiable  reason  for  sending  forces  to  the 
Gulf.  Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  Kuwait 
this  was  Nepal,  or  Upper  Volta.  or  Paraguay 
being  gobbled  up  by  a  neighboring  state. 
Does  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  we  would 
be  sending  in  the  Marines  to  liberate  them? 
It  is  equally  hypocritical  to  contend  that 
we  are  there  in  support  of  democracy  None 
of  our  Arab  allies  are  democracies  and  put- 
ting the  Emir  of  Kuwait  back  in  power  is  not 
going  to  bring  democracy  to  the  Kuwaiti 
people 

And  it  is  not  enough  to  justify  our  sending 
armed  forces  to  the  Gulf  because  Saddam 
Hussein  happens  to  be  a  cruel  leader.  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  been  criticized  for  equating 
him  with  Hitler  Whether  he  is  that  bad  is  Ir- 
relevant. He  is  bad  enough  His  army  rapes, 
loots,  and  murders  the  defenseless  people  of 
Kuwait  He  has  held  thousands  of  hostages  as 
human  shields.  To  praise  him  for  releasing 
hostages  he  should  not  have  taken  In  the 
first  place  Is  ludicrous  He  has  violated  Inter- 
national law  by  using  chemical  weapons  in 
his  war  against  Iran  and  even  against  his 
own  people.  If  our  aim  in  the  Gulf  were  to 
punish  cruel  leaders,  we  would  not  be  allied 
for  Assad  who  ordered  the  massacre  of  20,000 
Innocent  men.  women,  and  children  In  the 
city  of  Hama  In  his  own  country,  who  has 
supported  International  terrorism  and  pos- 
sibly the  bombing  of  civilian  aircraft,  and 
whose  troops  have  commited  brutal  atroc- 
ities in  his  campaign  to  dominate  Lebanon. 
We  are  in  the  Gulf  for  two  major  reasons. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  unlimited  ambitions 
to  dominate  one  of  the  most  important  stra- 
tegic areas  In  the  world  Because  he  has  oil. 
he  has  the  means  to  acquire  the  weapons  he 
needs  for  aggression  against  his  neighbors, 
including  at  some  future  time,  a  nuclear  ar- 
senal If  he  succeeds  In  Kuwait,  he  will  at- 
tack others  and  will  use  whatever  weapons 
he  has  including  chemical  and  nuclear  to 
achieve  his  goals  If  we  don't  stop  him  now 
we  will  have  to  stop  him  later  when  the  cost 
in  the  lives  of  young  Americans  will  be  infi- 
nitely greater.  If  the  Baker  diplomatic  Ini- 
tiative fails  to  get  him  out  of  Kuwait  and  If 
It  becomes  apparent  that  sanctions  won't 
work,  we  must  use  force  as  approved  by  the 
United  Nations  resolution  If  It  comes  to 
that,  our  dlplomau  should  always  remember 
that  where  an  Insatiable  a>tgrf.s.'ior  Is  in- 
volved, while  war  is  bad.  a  bud  peai  c  is  worse 
because  it  can  lead  to  a  bigger  war 

There  is  an  even  more  important  long-term 
reason  for  turning  back  his  aggression  The 
whole  world  is  heaving  a  collective  sigh  of 
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relief  as  the  Cold  War  appears  to  be  cominK 
to  an  end.  Many  believe  that  we  are  entering 
a  new  era  where  armed  aggres.sion  will  no 
longer  t)e  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
We  can't  be  sure  that  their  hopes  will  be  jus- 
tified But  we  can  be  sure  that  if  Saddam 
Hussein  gams  from  his  aggression  against 
Kuwait  there  are  other  potential  aggressors 
in  the  world  who  will  be  tempted  t.t>  wane 
war  against  their  neighbors  If  we  fail  to  roil 
bat  k  his  aggression-  peacefully  if  possible. 
by  force  if  neces.'sary  no  potential  aggressor 
in  the  future  will  be  deterred  by  warnin^r? 
fl-om  the  United  States  or  by  L'.N  resolu- 
tions. If  we  succeed  in  getting  him  out  of  Ku- 
wait and  m  eliminating  his  capacity  to  wage 
war  in  the  future,  we  will  have  the  credibil- 
ity U)  det^r  aggression  elsewhere  without 
sending  in  American  armed  forces  because 
potential  aggressors  will  know  that  when  the 
United  States  warns  against  aggression  we 
have  the  means  and  the  will  to  back  up  our 
warnings 

We  all  hope  that  Saddam  Hussein  will 
wake  up  out  of  his  dream  world  and  get  out 
of  Kuwait  Some  of  the  Administration's 
critics  sincerely  believe  that  diplomacy  and 
sanctions  will  eventually  convince  .Saddam 
Hussein  that  he  should  get  out  of  Kuwait.  We 
cannot  t>e  sure  that  they  are  right  but  we 
can  be  sure  that  diplomacy  and  sanctions 
will  have  no  chance  whatever  of  succeeding 
unless  Saddam  Hussein  knows  that  if  he 
doesn't  get  out  of  Kuwait  peacefully  the 
American  people  and  our  allies  will  be  united 
in  using  military  force  to  drive  him  out.  His 
choice  IS  between  peace  now  or  suicide  later 
for  his  country  and  possibly  for  himself. 

If  we  have  to  resort  to  force,  it  will  not  be 
just  a  war  al><)ut  oil.  It  will  not  be  a  war 
about  hostages.  It  will  not  be  a  war  about  de- 
mocracy. It  will  be  a  war  about  peace— not 
just  peace  In  our  time  but  peace  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  for  generations  to 
come.  That  is  why  our  commitment  in  the 
Gulf  is  a  highly  moral  enterprise. 

Now  that  we  have  travelled  around  the 
world,  let  us  look  at  the  United  States 
Forty-four  years  ago  in  his  Iron  Curtain 
speech  in  Fulton.  Missouri.  Winston  Church- 
ill said.  "The  United  States  stands  at  the 
pinnacle  of  world  power  This  is  a  solemn 
moment  for  the  American  democracy.  For 
with  primacy  in  power  is  joined  an  awe  in- 
spiring accountability  for  the  future." 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
then.  The  Soviet  threat  has  declined  but  as 
the    crisis    in    the    Gulf    demonstrates,    the 
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world  is  still  a  dangerous  place  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  continue  to  play  the  leading 
role  on  the  world's  stage— not  as  a  worlds 
policeman  but  m  conflicts  like  the  Gulf 
where  our  vital  interests  are  involved.  We 
have  to  play  that  role  because  there  is  no 
one  else  to  take  our  place— not  the  British. 
not  the  French,  not  the  Russians,  not  the 
.Japanese,  and  despit*  some  woolly-headed 
dreaming  to  the  contrary,  not  the  United 
Nations, 

Some  question  whether  we  are  able  to  play 
that  role.  It  is  fashionable  m  some  academiic 
circles  to  say  that  the  United  States,  like 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  in  decline  and  no  longer 
has  the  means  to  play  a  leading  role  on  the 
world's  stage. 

Don't  you  believe  it  We  have  some  awe- 
some problems — drugs,  crime,  the  urban 
underclass,  the  deficit  But  before  World  War 
II  the  United  States  produced  twenty-four 
percent  of  the  world's  GNP.  Today  we 
produce  twent,v-six  percent  and  by  the  end  of 
the  century  it  will  be  twenty-eight  percent^ 
two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  Japan  and 
five  times  as  much  as  a  united  Germany. 

The  United  States  today  is  the  world's 
only  complete  superpower — econom.ic.  mili- 
tary, and  political-  As  Herb  Stein  has  point- 
ed out.  "The  United  States  is  a  very  rich 
country— not  rich  enough  to  do  everything 
but  rich  enough  to  do  everthmg  important" 

There  is  a  major  new  factor,  however,  since 
Churchill  spoke  those  words  in  1946  For 
forty-five  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 
LI.  the  United  States  has  carried  the  major 
burden  of  foreign  aid.  including  aid  to  Japan 
and  Germany  who  are  now  our  major  eco- 
nomic comi)etitors  It  is  time  for  other  rich 
countries  like  Japan  and  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  to  assume  the  major  portion 
of  that  burden  since  our  military  power  still 
protects  them  as  well  as  ourselves  For  ex- 
ample. Japan  gets  sixty-percent  of  its  oil 
from  the  Gulf  The  United  States  gel  ten  per- 
cent of  its  oil  from  the  Gulf.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  doubling  our  troop  strength  in  the 
Gulf,  Japan  should  at  the  very  least  double 
its  economic  contribution  which  now  is  only 
J2  billion  a  year 

This  brings  us  to  .American's  miajor  role  in 
the  world  today.  It  is  not  military  or  eco- 
nomic. It  is  ideological. 

Communism  has  been  rejected  because  it 
didn't  work  Freedom  is  now  on  trial:  Will 
freedom  provide  the  economic  and  political 
progress  the  communists  promised  and  did 
not  produce''  Dem.ocracy  and  freedom  do  not 
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automatically  produce  progress  Look  at  the 
enormous  problems  in  the  new  democracies 
m  Eastern  Europe  and  the  problems  ir,  Brazil 
and  .Argentina  which  are  trying  to  make  the 
painful  transition  from  command  to  free- 
market  economies 

The  United  States  is  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  dem,ocracy  m  the  world.  Our  chal- 
lenge IS  l-o  provide  an  example  for  others  to 
follow 

If  we  are  to  provide  that  example  we  can- 
not tolerate  a  permanent  underclass  We 
cannot  tolerate  second-rate  education.  We 
cannot  tolerate  poor  productivity  We  can- 
not tolerate  political  gridlock  There  are 
some  who  say  that  the  answer  to  our  prot>- 
iems  is  to  give  more  power  to  government. 
We  reject  that  proposition  Our  answer  is  for 
government  to  adopt  policies  which  give 
more  power  to  people 

America  is  a  great  country  We  have  be- 
come great  not  because  of  what  government 
has  done  for  people  but  because  of  what  peo- 
ple have  done  for  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try. Only  by  policies  which  make  our  econ- 
omy sound,  protective,  compassionate  and 
free  can  we  provide  an  example  for  others  to 
follow 

It  IS  because  I  believe  our  Republican  can- 
didates support  such  policies  that  I  am  here 
today  And  that  is  why  1  believe  that  by  con- 
tributing to  their  campaigns  you  are  con- 
tributing to  a  better  future  for  America  and 
the  world 

.As  you  know,  this  is  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Presidents. 
Dwight  Eisenhower  It  is  also  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  another  giant  of  the  twentieth 
century — Charles  de  Gaulle  DeGaulle  once 
said.  "France  is  never  her  true  self  except 
when  she  is  engaged  m  a  great  enterprise 

I  profoundly  believe  that  is  true  of  Am.er- 
ica.  it  is  true  of  individuals,  it  is  true  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  room 

What  IS  our  great  enterprise''  Exactly 
forty-nine  years  ago  today,  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  plunged  the  United  States  into 
World  War  11.  Fifty-six  million  people  lost 
their  lives  m  that  war.  making  the  twentieth 
century  the  bloodiest  m  history  Our  chal- 
lenge is  to  make  the  twenty-first  century  a 
century  of  peace  and  to  leave  as  our  legacy 
not  just  the  defeat  of  communism,  and  fas- 
cism but  the  victory  of  freedom 

This  is  truly  a  great  enterprise  worthy  of  a 
great  people.  Only  by  meeting  that  challenge 
can  we  be  true  to  ourselves 
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SENATE— Friday',  January  25,  1991 


January-  25.  1991 


The  Senate  mft,  a,t  lu  iO  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  QUENTIN  N. 
BURDICK.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 

North  Dakota 


Ai'POINTMKNT  OF  ACTING 

PRKSIDKNT   !'K()    TKMPORp: 

The      i'HF.SIDIM;      Df'-FICEK.      The 

citTk  will  pifa-si-  v.i.i  a  (.■ommunication 

tn   thi'   Sf'naif   from   the   President  pro 

tenip'>r»"  [Mr    HvRD]. 

Thr   assistant   legrislative  clerk   read 
th"  ioliuwiRt?  letter: 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1991) 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  January  25.  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Quentin  N  Burdick. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North  E)akoia. 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c  Bykd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


KKfKS.s   fN'ril,  H  :50  1'  M  .  TUFSD.'W, 
.!.ANr.M{V   2<^,    1991 

The  ACTINC,  PRKSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  prevum;-  unlrr,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  Tuesday 
January  29.  1991.  at  8:30  p  m 

Thereupon,  at  10:30:38  a  it,  the  Sen- 
ate rer-essed,  under  the  order  of  Thurs- 
(l.iv  ,I,i:r;ar\  1\  1!»<J1.  until  Tuesday. 
January  2':^    W<\    a-  H  3(1  p  m 


rH,    s<'fij!c 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday',  January  28^  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ronald  F.  Chris- 
tian. Office  of  the  Bishop.  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  we  pray; 

Grant  Your  mighty  aid  to  the  efforts 
of  people  everywhere  m  their  continued 
struggle  to  establish  peace  in  Your 
world- 
May  Your  protective  care  be  upon  all 
who  risk  their  own  lives  and  safety  on 
behalf  of  others. 

Give  strength  of  purpose  to  those 
who  lead. 

F:nlighten  all  who  sit  in  council;  es- 
pecially we  pray  for  those  who  gather 
m  this  Chamber 

Transform  the  hearts  of  people 
Your  gracious  will,  that  we  may 
able  to- 

Exalt  peace  over  war; 

Service  over  glory. 

Justice  over  gam,  and 

Righteousness  over  expediency. 

Amen. 


S    Con.  Res.  4.  S,  Con,  Res    5.  and  S    Con      Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 


Res    6:   and  that   the   Senate  made  appoint- 
ments to  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
the  Mexico-U.S.  Interparhamientary  Group 
With  great  respect.  I  ami 
Sincerely  yours, 

DONNALD  K     ANDERSON. 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatii-es 


by 
be 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  B.^RRETT]  will  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance, 

Mr.  BARRETT  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  P'lag  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  .stands,  one  nation  under  God,  indi- 
visible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  ail 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

W.^SHINGT0N,  DC, 

January  25.  1991 
Hon   Thomas  S   Foley. 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC 
Dear  Mr  Speaker  Pursuant  Uj  the  per- 
miission  granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  US  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk  received  at  1005  am  on  Friday. 
■  January  25,  1991.  the  following  message  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  That  the  Senate 
passed  without  amendment  H.R  3.  H.R,  4. 
and  H    Con    Res    46,  that  the  Senate  passed 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills  on  Friday.  .January  25. 
1991: 

H  R  ,3  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary i.  1991,  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
vet^'rans:  and 

H.R  4  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  per- 
forming certain  acts  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue laws  for  individuals  performing  services 
as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operations. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  HARRY 
S.  TRUMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  FOUN- 
DATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5ib)  of  Public  Law  93- 
642,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Scholarship  Foundation  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Skelton  of  Missouri,  and 

Mr,  Coleman  of  Missouri. 


ter  for  the  Performing  Arts  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr,  Yates  of  Illinois; 
Mr,  Wilson  of  Texas:  and 
Mr,  McDade  of  Pennsylvania, 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  AND 
ALASKA  NATIVE  CULTURE  AND 
ARTS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER,  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1505  of  Public  Law  99- 
498,  the  Chair  appoints  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Culture  and 
Arts  Development  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  KILDEE  of  Michigan;  and 

Mr,  Young  of  Alaska. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES    OF    JOHN 
F.     KENNEDY    CENTER    FOR    THE 
PERFORMING  ARTS 
The  SPEAKER.   Pursuant  to  section 
2(ai    of   the    National    Cultural    Center 
Act    (20   U.S.C.    76h(a)).    the    Chair   ap- 
points   as    members    of    the    Board    of 


AS      MEMBER      OF 
REPRESENTATIA'ES 


APPOINTMENT 
HOUSE      OF 
PAGE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  fromi  the 
Honorable  Robert  H,  Michel,  Repub- 
lican leader: 

HOISE  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Washington,  DC, 

January,  24   19^1 
Hon  Thomas  S  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House.  House  c'  Represenlatiies. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr   Speaker:  Following  is  my  selec- 
tion  for  appointment  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Page  Board: 
Representative  Bill  Emerson    MO). 
Thank  you 
Sincerely. 

Robert  H  Michel, 
Republican  Leade- 


AS  MEMBERS  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


APPOINTMENT 
HOUSE   OF 
PAGE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER,  Pursuant  to  section 
127  of  Public  Law  97-377,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives PELge  Board  the  following 
Members  of  the  House 

Mr.  Kildee  of  Michigan:  and 

Mr.  Towns  of  New  York, 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  U.S.C.  42  and  43.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 
Mr.  Whttten  of  Mississippi: 
Mr.  MlNETA  of  California;  and 
Mr.  CONTE  of  Massachusetts. 


BOLSTER  PEACE  EFFORTS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNLTn'ZIO  Mr  Speaker,  while 
our  service  men  and  women  are  fight- 
ing a  war  halfway  across  the  globe,  it  s 
important  to  note  that  another  battle 
is  raging  closer  to  home 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  eg  ,  D  1407  is  2:0'  p.m 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  fltwr 
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SOLID  WASTE    A  PROBLEM  IN 
KENTUCKY  AND  LN  AMERICA 


Our  current  focus  on  the  Persian  Gulf  home  from  Iraq  and  Indochina  as  soon  He      has     stockpiled      the     deadliest 

shouldn't  distract  ua  from  the  need  to  as    possible     We    will    not    repeat    the  chemicals  known   to  man.  and  has  no 

find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in  POW  MIA  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  war  remorse  for  accummulatinj?  the  capa- 

El  Salvador  ^— ^^^— ^—  bility  to  spread  deadly  diseases  all  over 

The  fact  that  Salvadoran   rebels  re-  .,,„,„  oik-^tm  r.  r>Ai'  t>uf^  data  the  world.                                    ,      ^     „    , 
cently  murdered  several  of  our  soldiers  ^i?f.|"°^V.FSFRT  STORM  .  Mr    Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  Sad- 
after    their   helicopter   crashed    should  SHARE  OF  DESERT  STORM  dam  Hussein  is  a  ffrave  threat   to  the 
remind  us  of  the  need  to  resolve   this  .Mr     HU'ITO    asked    and    was    (?iven  security  of  the  world,  and  I  pray  that 
conflict.  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  we  can  end  his  reigrn  of  terror  swiftly 

I^ast  year,  we  acted  wisely  by  cutting  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  and  decisively 

military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Govern-     marks.)  -^ 

ment  after  its  troops  were  implicated  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr    Speaker.  Secretary 

in  the  murder  of  Jesuit  priesus  of  SUte  Jim  Baker  is  to  be  commended 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  our  dip-  on  his  efforts  to  get  our  allies  to  help 

lomata     to     pressure     the    Salvadoran  foot    the    bill    on    conducting    Desert  (Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 

rebel  leaders  to  move  toward  peace  Storm  operations  against  Iraq.  Its  now  permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

We  can  bolster  this  cause  by  unring  reported     that    several     nations    have  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  put  an  pledged  additional  funds^- Japan  $9  i)il  marks.) 

end  to  all  arms  traffic  bound  for  El  Sal-  Hon.  Kuwait  J13.5  billion,  and  Germany  Mr.    MAZZOLI.    Mr.    Speaker,    it    is 

^g^Q|.  $1  billion    Some  of  these  nations  have  very  difficult  for  me.  and  I  think  for  all 

If  we  act  on  these  issues  today    I  pray  been  willing  to   help  in   various  other  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  in  the 

that  we  can  avoid  further  bloodshed  to-  ways,    such    as    committing    a    token  other  body,  to  speak  today  about  any- 

morrow  number  of  troops  and  providing  in-kind  thing    other    than    the    war    and    the 

services.   But.   Mr    Speaker,   these  na-  troops  there  in  Desert  Storm  and  about 

^^"^"■^^  tions  and  others  are  benefiting  greatly  their  safety,  and  we  hope  their  speedy 

n  1210  from  the  sacrifices  being  made  by  our  return. 

^  ,  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf    We  are  dl-  It  is  always  ilifficult  to  shift  from  the 

CONDEMNING  THE  TREATMENT  OF  r^ctly    defending     Kuwait    and    Saudi  sublime,    problems   of  war   and    peace, 

ALLIED  POW'S  Arabia—and    Japan    and   Germany    are  life  and  death,  to  the  mundane,  which 

(Mr.   LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was  heavily  dependent  on  oil  from  the  Per-  is   what   I   address   today     garbage   and 

given  permission  to  address  the  House  sian  Gulf.  We  have  a  tremendous  defi-  garbage  disposal   and  the  reduction  of 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  cit  to  deal  with  in  America  and  these  the  waste  stream  in  America. 

his  remarks.)  allies  and  others  should  be  paying  most  But  garbage,  solid  waste,  is  a  ma^or. 

.Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  the  costs  of  this  war  They  can  af-  major  problem  It  is  a  problem  nation- 
chairman  of  the  House  POW  MIA  Task  ford  it  I  hope  that  Secretary  Baker  ally.  It  is  a  problem  in  Kentucky  The 
Force.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  the  reso-  will  continue  to  insist  that  they  pay  a  General  Assembly  even  today  is  meet- 
lutlon  we  unanimously  passed  last  pro  rata  share  of  this  burden.  ing  trying  to  find  ways  that  Kentucky 
week  with  my  strong  support  condemn-  ^_«i_^  a*  ^  State  can  handle  what  we  generate 
log  the  inhumane  treatment  of  Amer-  t:,^,  ^t.^T  ir-cc.  within  our  borders  and  perhaps  accept 
lean  and  other  allied  prisoners  by  the  SADDAM  HUSSEIN.  A  SENSELESS  ^jarbage  and  waste  from  outside  our 
Iraqis     POWs   are   guaranteed   certain  MONSTER  borders 

rights  under  the   1949  Geneva  Conven-  (Mr   CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per-  In  the  lOlsl  Congress.  Mr    Speaker,  I 

tion  relative  to  the  treatment  of  pris-  mission    to    address    the    House    for    1  introduced  legislation  that  would  have 

oners  of  war  to  which  Iraq  acceded  in  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  established  a  White  House  Conference 

1956    Iraq  has  violated  this  convention  marks.)  on  Solid  Waste  Reduction  and  Disposal, 

through     physical     mistreatment     and  Mr.    CONTE.    Mr     Speaker,    as    you  It  was  not  completed.   I   have  reintro- 

torture.    public    exhibition,    elicitation  know,    the    latest    horrifying    develop-  duced  that  legislation  in  the  102d  Con- 

of  political  8tatement-s.  and  the  use  of  ment    in    the    Middle    East    is    Saddam  gress.  Mr    Speaker.  1  invite  all  my  col- 

POW's  as  human  shields    These  brutal  Hussein's  pumping  of  hundreds  of  mil-  leagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  this 

actions    only    further    underscore    the  lions  of  barrels   of  crude   oil   into   the  legislation. 

terroristic    nature    of  Saddam  s   dicta-  Persian  Gulf.  From  the  latest  reports.  I    think    if    there    were    a    national 

torshlp    as    already    witnessed    by    the  this  action  has  created  an  oil  slick  35  forum,  a  conference  of  that  nature,  we 

rapt-    of   Kuwait,    the    use   of  chemical  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide  would  be  able  to  deal  with  this  very  se- 

weapons  against  both  Iranian  and  Iraqi  This    is   a    truly    mournful    develop-  rlous  problem  with  the  coherence  and 

citizens,   the  Scud  att-acks  against   Is  ment    It  demonstrates  Saddam's  lack  comprehension  it  demands, 

raeli   and   Saudi   cities,  and   the   dellb-  of  regard  for  the  world  around  him.  and  ^__^^.^^ 

erate    polluting    of    the    Persian    Gulf  to  me  this  speaks  volumes  about  what 

with  millions  of  gallons  of  oil    We  must  kind  of  a  senseless  monster  he  is. 

continue  to  hold   Ira(j   100  percent  re-  There  is  no  reasoning  that  can  ra- 

sp<insible    for    the    treatment    of    our  tlonalize  this  action,  not  even  as  a  so-  (Mr    GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 

hrave  fliers  called   scorch    the    Earth    battle    tech-  mission    to    address    the    House    for    1 

Just  as  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  nique.  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
have  made  the  fullest  possible  account-  To  dump  this  tremendous  volume  of  marks.) 

Ing  of  the  2.285  Americans  still  prisoner  oil   Into  the  Persian  Gulf  is  merely  a  Mr.   GOSS.    Mr.   Speaker,   we  do  not 

,ind    missing    in    action    In    Southeast  thumb   in   the   nose   at  allied  military  have  a  phrase  in  our  language   to  de- 

Asia  one  of  this  Nation's  highest  na-  forces  in  the  region,  but  may  be  grave-  scribe  scorched  earth  as  it  applies  to 

Monal  priorities,  so  too  must  the  time-  ly  disastrous  for  the  water  supplies  and  the  sea.  Maybe  'sufforation  of  the  sea" 

ly  repatriation  and  fullest  possible  ac-  fTa^le  ecosystems  of  the  Persian  Gulf  fits.    A   few  dead   birds  and   fish   in   an 

counting    of    American    POW  MIA  s    in  region  and  beyond.  oily   grave   would    not    normally   catch 

the  Persian  Gulf    A  key  lesson  of  the  This  action  removes  any  doubt  about  our  eyes  as  anything  particularly  out 

Vietnam  war  Is  that  we  must  never  for-  the   menace   this   man   presents   to   the  rageous  at  a  time  when  we  are  at   war. 

get  our  POWMIAs  or  their  families.  I  world    He  gases  his  own  people,  he  mur  but   this  time   in   the   Persian  Gulf  we 

believe  we've   learned   that   lesson  and  ders  his  opposition,  he  gobbles  up  his  apparently    are    looking    at    a    dellb- 

wlll  continue  to  undertake  every  posi-  peaceful    neighbors;   he   fouls   the   air.  erately   engineered  environmental   ca- 

tive    effort    to    bring    our    POW  MI.^'s  and  now  he  pollutes  the  wat«r.  tastrophe. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DISASTER  IN 
THE  GULF 
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It  seems  it  was  not  enough  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  flaunt  his  diabolical 
treatment  of  American  hostages.  Now 
in  desperation  he  screams  obscenity  at 
the  entire  world,  taking  the  region's 
environment  hostage. 

This  would  not  be  the  first  time  this 
brutal  man  has  placed  the  ecosystem  of 
the  gulf  at  risk.  In  fact,  he  did  it  dur- 
ing the  Iran-Iraq  War.  This  slick 
dwarfs  the  Eiion  Valdez  disaster  and 
will  deplete  in  massive  numbers  the 
marine  life  in  that  region. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ENOEL]  for  his  resolution  to 
make  Saddam  Hussein  responsible  for 
the  heinous  crimes  he  has  committed 
against  captured  military  personnel.  I 
support  such  a  measure  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  it  one  step  further. 
There  must  also  be  accountability  for 
this  latest  crime  against  the  environ- 
ment. 

When  the  time  comes  to  address  rep- 
arations, we  must  make  Saddam  Hus- 
sein pay  for  the  toll  he  has  taken  on 
the  environment. 


RAISING   CERTAIN  PLACES"  PAY 

FOR   TROOPS   IN   OPERATION 

DESERT  STORM 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  will 
raise  the  1949  pay  levels  for  our  troops 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

I  am  quite  concerned  that  our  sol- 
diers, standing  in  harm's  way  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  receive  the  token  supple- 
ment known  as  "certain  places  pay'  at 
levels  set  in  1949.  An  enlisted  person 
participating  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  gets  between  $8  and  $22.50  per 
month  over  base  pay.  This  legislation 
will  raise  this  special  pay  to  a  flat  pay- 
ment of  $80  per  month,  regardless  of 
rank,  and  will  expand  the  entitlement 
to  the  officer  corps. 

■Certain  places"  pay  is  granted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  service  members  who  are  post- 
ed outside  the  continental  United 
States  in  areas  that  are  hostile  or  oth- 
erwise remote  or  inhospitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  armed 
services  worldwide,  especially  those  in- 
volved in  Desert  Storm,  should  be  more 
equitably  compensated  for  the  rigors  of 
duty  overseas.  In  the  era  of  an  All-Vol- 
unteer Force,  our  officers,  who  have 
historically  been  excluded  because  of 
their  volunteer  status,  should  receive 
this  pay,  as  well.  This  bill  will  grant 
back  pay  to  service  men  and  women  in- 
volved in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  from  the  date  they  entered  the 
theater. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  raise  the  level  of 
support  for  our  Armed  Forces  serving 
in  arduous  conditions  worldwide. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HIGH-PER- 
FORMANCE COMPUTING  ACT  OF 
1991 

(Mr.  BROWN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high-per- 
formance computing  is  one  high-tech- 
nology field  in  which  America  is  still 
generally  regarded  as  a  world  leader. 
However,  because  of  its  importance  as 
a  tool  in  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
search and  as  a  productivity  enhancer 
in  many  commercial  applications, 
high-performance  computing  has  been 
targeted  for  vigorous  development  by 
our  Japanese  and  European  economic 
competitors.  Unless  decisive  steps  are 
taken  to  ensure  our  continued  leader- 
ship. America  may  once  again  be  left  in 
the  dust  in  a  technology  field  which  we 
largely  pioneered  and  which  is  impor- 
tant to  our  economic  future. 

The  pace  of  technological  change  in 
high-performance  computing  is  rapid. 
To  remain  at  the  leading-edge  requires 
strong  support  for  pioneering  research 
in  new  computer  hardware,  software 
and  network  technology,  as  well  as  ex- 
pansion of  the  human  resource  base  in 
computer  and  computational  sciences. 
These  goals  can  be  met  only  through 
coordinated  and  collaborative  research 
and  development  activities  among  in- 
dustry. Government,  and  academe. 

The  proposed  legislation  introduced 
today  in  the  House  and  Senate  will  en- 
sure that  such  a  coordinated  research 
program  begins  to  move  forward.  The 
bill  builds  on  a  structure  for  planning 
and  coordination  that  has  begun  to  be 
put  in  place  by  the  White  House  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
[OSTP].  The  bill  calls  on  OSTP  to  de- 
velop a  5-year  plan  for  a  balanced, 
interagency  R&D  program  to  address 
all  of  the  key  areas  that  will  guarantee 
progress.  In  particular  the  bill  will  es- 
tablish a  high-capacity  national  re- 
search and  education  network  to  link 
Government  laboratories,  universities, 
industry  and  the  educational  commu- 
nity, broadly.  The  network  will  be  cre- 
ated with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
computer  and  telecommunications  in- 
dustries and  with  the  goal  of 
transitioning  the  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  network  to  the  commer- 
cial sector. 

Other  parts  of  the  high-performance 
computer  initiative  will  result  In  in- 
creased Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment focus  on  scientific  computer  soft- 
ware, particularly  for  exploitation  of 
new  supercomputer  architectures.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  program  will  en- 
courage development  of  new  genera- 
tions of  supercomputers,  including  in- 
stallation of  prototype  and  early  pro- 
duction models  in  Federal  labs.  Fi- 
nally, the  program  will  expand  Federal 
support  for  basic  research  in  computer 
and   computational   sciences   with   the 
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associated   goal   of  training  more   sci- 
entists and  engineers  in  these  fields. 

It  is  becoming  widely  recognized  that 
many  fields  of  science  and  technology 
now  require  high  performance  comput- 
ing and  the  existence  of  a  national, 
high-capacity  computer  network  in 
order  for  advancements  to  be  made. 
These  are  sometimes  referred  to  && 
grand  challenges  and  include  such  di- 
verse fields  as;  Modeling  and  forecast- 
ing weather,  and  globtd  climate 
changes:  computational  fluid  dynamics 
applied  to  the  design  of  hypersonic  air- 
craft or  efficient  autombile  bodies,  and 
to  the  recovery  of  oil:  structural  cal- 
culations applied  to  increased  under- 
standing and  design  of  pharma- 
ceuticals, chemical  catalysts,  semi- 
conductors, and  superconductors:  plas- 
ma dynamics  for  development  of  fusion 
energy  technology  and  safe  military 
technology:  and  mapping  the  structure 
of  the  human  genome. 

High  performance  computing  is  truly 
an  enabling  technology  which  is  chang- 
ing the  way  science  and  engineering  is 
done  and  which  will  be  crucial  for  any 
society  to  be  competitive  in  the  2l8t 
century.  It  is  no  surprise  that  Europe 
and  Japan  have  targeted  information 
technologies  for  particular  attention. 
The  investment  needed  to  reach  the 
goals  of  the  high  performance  comput- 
ing program  seems  small  relative  to 
the  possible  returns  to  our  society. 
Even  in  a  period  of  fiscal  constraint, 
we  must  not  fall  to  invest  in  the 
science  base  in  key  fields  of  technology 
that  will  be  critical  for  sustaining  our 
future  economic  growth. 


D  1220 

PERSIAN  GULF  WAR  COST- 
SHARING  ACT 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  important  costs  of 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  the 
costs  in  human  lives. 

And  we  pray  for  the  safety  of  our 
American  troops  ser%'ing  in  the  gulf 
today,  and  the  innocent  civilians 
caught  in  the  war. 

But  there  is  another  cost.  too.  When 
the  war  is  over,  the  enormous  financial 
costs  will  have  to  be  paid. 

And  who  is  going  to  end  up  paying 
the  bill? 

If  history  is  our  guide,  our  allies  will 
want  to  charge  it  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  92) 
that  will  require  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate offset  payments  from  our  allies  to 
cover  most  costs  of  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  My  bill  mandates  cost-shar- 
ing    agreements   which    the    President 
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must  negotiate  by  July  1  with  our  al- 
lies. 

Under  terms  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War 
Coat-SharlnK  Act.  "Japan  should  bear 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  war;  Ger- 
many 15  percent;  the  Saudl's  and  the 
Kuwaitis  50  percent.  If  these  countries 
fail  to  agree  to  make  payments  to  meet 
these  shares,  then  t.-ariffs  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  import  of  all  goods  from 
these  countries  to  the  United  States  to 
raise  the  money  necessary  to  cover 
their  specified  contribution  to  this 
war. 

It  Is  time  for  our  allies  to  pay  up.  No 
longer  can  American  borrow  money 
from  our  allies  to  turn  around  and  pay 
for  their  defense.  In  the  case  of  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  many  of  our  allies 
are  much  more  dependent  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil  than  the  United  States. 

If  there  truly  is  a  new  world  order, 
let's  Impose  that  new  order  on  the  en- 
forcement on  the  cost  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  It  is  no  longer  acceptable  to 
have  Uncle  Sam  bear  the  burden,  carry 
the  load,  and  pay  the  price  while  most 
of  our  allies  sit  on  the  sidelines  bleach- 
ers as  cheerleaders. 

I  am  submitting  the  text  of  my  bill 
to  appear  after  my  remarks. 
H  J  Res  92 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  con- 
demned the  Invasion  of  Kuwait  by  Iraq  and 
authorized  member  states  to  use  all  means 
necessary,  as  part  of  a  multinational  effort. 
to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq; 

Whereas  a  multinational  coalition  has  ini- 
tiated military  action  against  Iraq  to  brlntf 
ab<iut  an  Iraqi  withdrawal  from  Kuwait; 

Whereas  the  equitable  sharlnK  of  the  costs 
of  the  Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm  la  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  war  against  Iraq; 

Whereas  the  costs  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm  are  estimated  to  be  as  high  as  S30  bil- 
lion per  month; 

Whereas  the  military  forces  currently 
fighting  Iraq  are  supported  primarily  with 
United  States  tax  dollars. 

Whereas  the  economic  security  of  many 
nations  Is  much  more  dependent  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Operation  Desert  Storm  than  Is  the 
economic  security  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  many  wealthy  allied  nations,  par- 
ticularly Japan  and  Germany,  have  not  made 
proportional  financial  contributions  to  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Ike  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Joint  resiilution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Persian  Gulf  War  Cost-Sharing  Resolu- 
tion" 

SEC.  2.  IMPOWmON  OF  ADIimONAI  IMfORT  1)1! 
TIKS  ON  P»U)ni  (TS  ()K  (  (IIVTKIES 
NOT  KNTEKJNC;  INTO  (  OST  SIIAKINC, 
A(;REEMENfTS  OR  rHAT  KAIl  H) 
MEET  OBiJiiATJONS  I  .NDEK  COST 
HHAKI.N<;  A(;KEEMEVrs. 

(ai  I.s  Gk.skhai, 

(1)  Any  duty  imposed  on  any  article  under 
the  authority  of  this  seclton  Is  in  addition  to 
any  other  duty  that  is,  or  may  be.  imposed 
on  such  article. 

i2i  The  duty  Imposed  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  on  all  articles  of  any  country  shall  be 
of  a  uniform  ad  valorem  rate. 


(b)  Failcrk  To  E.ntkk  I.vto  Ma.ndatokv 
Cost-Sharing  Aoheements 

(li  If  a  country  listed  in  section  3<a)  does 
not  enter  into  a  cost-sharing  agreement  with 
the  United  States  under  section  3  before  July 
1.  1991.  the  President  shall  Impose  a  duty  on 
each  article  that  is  a  product  of  that  country 
and  IS  imposed  Into  the  United  States  on  or 
after  that  date. 

i2i  The  rate  of  the  duty  Imposed  under 
paragraph  (1»  shall  be  calculated  so  as  to  re- 
sult in  the  collection  of  revenues  equal  to 
the  contribution  that  such  country  would 
have  been  required  to  malce  to  the  United 
States  if  a  cost-sharing  agreement  that 
meets  the  requirements  applicable  to  that 
country  under  section  3  had  been  entered 
into. 

(c)  FAiLimE  To  Comply  wfth  Mandatory 
Cost-Sharing  Agreements  — 

(1 1  If  the  President  determines  that  a  coun- 
try listed  In  section  3<ai  that  entered  Into  a 
cost-sharing  agreement  with  the  United 
States  under  section  3  is  not  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  President 
shall  Impose  a  duty  on  each  article  that  is  a 
product  of  that  country  and  is  imported  Into 
the  United  States  on  and  after  a  date  deter- 
mined by  the  President  (but  not  later  than 
the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  determina- 
tion of  noncompliance) 

(2 1  The  rate  of  the  duty  imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  calculated  so  as  to  re- 
sult in  the  collection  of  revenues  equal  to 
the  difference  between— 

(A)  the  contribution.  If  any.  made  by  the 
country  before  the  determination  of  non- 
compliance Is  made  under  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  the  contribution  that  such  country  was 
required  to  make  under  such  agreement  be- 
fore such  determination. 

(d)  Failure  To  Comply  with 
Nonmandatory  Cost-Sharing  agree- 
ments.— 

(1 )  If  the  President  determines  that  a  coun- 
try that  entered  Into  a  cost-sharing  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  Is  not  complying  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  the  President  shall  Impose 
a  duty  on  one  or  more  articles  that  are  a 
product  of  that  country  and  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  on  and  after  a  date 
determined  by  the  President  (but  not  later 
than  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of  the  deter- 
mination of  noncompliance). 

(2)  The  rate  or  rates  of  duty  Imposed  under 
paragraph  (1 1  shall  be  calculated  so  as  to— 

(A)  encourage  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  or 

(B)  result  In  the  collection  of  revenues 
equal  to  the  difference  between— 

(1)  the  contribution.  If  any.  made  by  the 
country  before  the  determination  of  non- 
compliance is  made  under  paragraph  (1).  and 

(11)  the  contribution  that  such  country  was 
required  to  make  under  such  agreement  be- 
fore such  determination 

(3)  Termination  or  Suspension  of  Du- 
ties—The  President  may  terminate  or 
suspend— 

il)  the  duty  imposed  under  subeection  (b> 
or  (c)  with  respect  to  a  country;  and 

(2)  any  duty  Imposed  under  subsection  (d) 
with  respect  to  a  country. 

after  the  President  determines,  and  reptjrts 
to  Congress,  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
duly  with  Imposed  has  been  achieved 

SBC.  3  <()8T  SHARING  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  .Mandatory  Cost  shaking  Aukke- 
MENT8  — The  President  shall  promptly  under- 
take consultation  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  a  cost-sharing  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  of  the  following  countries. 

(1)  Japan 


(2 1  Germany. 

(3)  Saudi  Arabia. 

(4i  Kuwait. 

(b)  Nonmandatory  Cost-Sharing  Agree- 
ment—The  President  shall  undertake  con- 
sultations for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  a 
cost-sharing  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ments of  any  country  to  which  subsection  la) 
does  not  apply  If  the  President  considers 
that  a  contribution  by  such  country  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Gulf  War  cost  Incurred 
by  the  United  States  Is  Justified,  taking  into 
account — 

(1)  the  economic  or  security  benefit  that 
accrued,  or  is  accruing,  to  such  country  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  by  the  United  States  to 
compel  the  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait;  and 

i2)  The  ability  of  such  country  to  provide  a 
contribution 

ic)  Determination  of  Contributions — 

(1)  A  cost-sharing  agreement  entered  into 
under  subeection  (a)  or  (b)  with  a  country 
shall  obligate  that  country  to  contribute  to 
the  United  States,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  mutually  agreeable,  its 
share,  determined  under  paragraph  (2),  of  the 
Gulf  War  costs  incurred  by  the  United 
Sutes. 

(2)  The  contribution  which  a  country  obli- 
gates itself  to  provide  under  a  cost-sharing 
agreement  is  the  product  of  the  Gulf  War 
costs  Incurred  by  the  United  States  multi- 
plied by  a  specified  percentage  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "cost-sharing  percent- 
age"). The  President  shall  determine  the 
cost-sharing  percentage  for  each  country, 
subject  to  the  following  requirement  In  the 
case  of  cost-sharing  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a): 

I  A)  The  cost-sharing  percentage  for  Japan 
may  not  be  less  than  20  percent. 

(B)  The  cost-sharing  (lercentage  for  Ger- 
many may  not  be  less  than  15  percent. 

(Ci  The  agreement  of  the  cost-sharing  per- 
centage for  the  countries  listed  In  subsection 
lai  (3)  and  (4)  may  not  be  less  than  50  per- 
cent. 

(d)  Nature  of  CoNTRiBimoNS.— Contribu- 
tions made  under  agreements  entered  into 
under  subsections  (a)  and  ib)  shall  be  In  the 
form  of  money,  except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise agreed. 

SBC  4.  REPORTS. 

(a I  When  Agreements  Entered  Into.— The 
President  shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  containing  a  description  of 
each  cost-sharing  agreement  that  Is  entered 
into  under  section  3. 

(bi  PERIODIC  Implementation  Reports,— 
The  President  shall  periodically  (but  not  less 
than  quarterly  I  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port regarding  the  implementation  of  this 
Act.  including- 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  obligations  under  each  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  section  3  are  being  complied 
with; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  duties  Imposed 
under  section  2— 

(A)  the  reason  for  the  Imposition;  and 
iB)  the  amount  of  the  revenues  resulting 
from  the  Imposition;  and 

(3)  a  current  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Gulf  War  costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  have  been  offset  by  contribu- 
tions made  under  cost-sharing  agreements 

SEC.  i.  CBO  COST  ESTIMATES. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  — 
(1)  determine,  and  from  time  to  time  re- 
vise,   the  Gulf  War  costs   incurred   by   the 
United  States;  and 
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(2 1  make  such  determinations  and  revisions 
promptly  available  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch 

SEC.  6.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  phrase  'Guif  War  costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  '  means  the  direct  and  in- 
direct costs  las  determined  under  section  (5) 
to  the  United  States 

(A)  in  carrying  out  those  military,  naval, 
air.  and  related  operations  known  as  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  and  any  successor  operations  related 
to  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces 
from  Kuwait;  and 

(Bi  m  implementing,  after  the  cessation  of 
such  operations - 

(1)  the  restoration  of  vital  service  in  areas 
of  allied  countries  in  the  Middle  East  that 
suffered  damage  or  destruction, 

(11. I  the  withdrawal  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  and  equipment  from  the  war 
area,  and 

liii)  the  resettlement  of  refugees. 

(2)  The  term  ■imported"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 


SUP- 
PER- 


TWO  THINGS   WE   CAN    DO  TO 

PORT  OUR  TROOI'S   IN   THE 

SIAN  GULF 

(Mr  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr  APPLEGATE.  Mr,  Speaker, 
Americans  are  very  supportive  of  our 
troops,  but  they  are  also  very  frus- 
trated in  what  they  can  do.  I  think 
there  are  two  things  that  we  can  do  to 
support  those  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

First  of  all.  give  visual  and  verbal 
support  I  think  this  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

Now,  I  do  not  take  anything  away 
from  all  these  groups  who  want  to  pro- 
test this;  this  is  fine,  it  is  their  con- 
stitutional right.  But  for  God's  sake, 
don't  burn  the  flag  Don't  desecrate  the 
flag.  Hold  It  up  with  respect. 

If  you  want  to  speak  against  it. 
speak  against  it  I  think  this  is  very 
demoralizing  to  those  who  are  over 
there  putting  their  lives  on  the  line. 

I  think  this  was  shown  very  strongly 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Second,  let  us  buy  American-made 
products,  products  that  are  made  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  war 
is  going  to  be  paid  for,  mostly,  in 
American  lives  and  money.  And  it  is 
being  spent  for  an  effort  mostly  to  ben- 
efit Europe  and  Southeast  Asia. 

While  they  will  benefit.  Americans 
are  going  to  be  continually  buried  into 
a  deep  recession  and  deep  debt  and  at  a 
tremendous  cost  of  lives. 

I  think  these  are  two  ways  that 
.\mericans  at  home  can  help  those 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
probably  witnessed  as  I  did  that  the 
politics  of  nostalgia  made  a  return  en- 
gagement to  Washington  this  past  Sat- 
urday when  some  of  the  adolescent  pro- 
testers of  the  1960's  came  back  to  town. 
The  demonstrators  were  heartened, 
no  doubt,  by  the  news  that  somebody 
by  the  name  of  George  McGovern  is  se- 
riously considering  yet  another  run  at 
the  Presidency,  If  he  does  run  in  1992. 
he  will  join  Harold  Stassen  of  our  party 
as  the  only  other  man  to  seek  the  Pres- 
idency in  at  least  four  different  dec- 
ades. 

All  of  this  goes  to  prove  that  people 
are  not  necessarily  growing  up  even 
though  they  have  birthdays  that  mark 
the  passage  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  a  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  are 
not  stuck  in  a  1960's  time  warp.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  .American  people 
watched  with  horror  the  genocide  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  followed  this  so- 
called  giving  peace  a  chance  philoso- 
phy , 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  know  that  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  must  be  defended  promptly;  it 
must  be  decisive  and.  above  all,  it  must 
be  unapologetic. 

That  is  why  the  American  people 
support  Desert  Storm. 


TO 


.MEET    NEW 
MARSHALL 


NOSTALGIA  MAKES  RETURN 
ENGAGEMENT  TO  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


NEW  STRATEGIES 
CHALLENGES— A 
PLAN  FOR  AMERICA 

(Mr.  THORNTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  concern  which  we  all  share  about 
the  war  should  not  divert  our  attention 
from  preparing  for  the  challenges 
which  will  follow  the  end  of  this  con- 
flict. World  events,  including  the  end 
of  the  cold  war.  have  afforded  us  an  op- 
portunity for  a  new  beginning. 

New  strategies  are  needed  to  make 
America  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
world  economically,  and  the  greatest 
in  pursuit  of  human  values  and  free- 
doms, as  well  as  in  the  development  of 
the  new  flexible  and  mobile  defenses 
needed  to  protect  our  national  interest. 

In  our  quest  for  this  new  beginning, 
for  some  months  now  I  have  been  sug- 
gesting that  we  need  a  Marshall  plan 
for  America.  Just  as  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  we  rebuilt  the  crumbling 
infrastructure  of  our  former  enemies 
and  allies,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  we 
need  to  plan  now  for  our  own  Nation's 
future, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  will  be  outlining  in  de- 
tail my  concept  of  what  this  new  begin- 
ning, a  Marshall  plan  for  America,  will 
encompass. 
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REINTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
CALLING  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PRODUCE  A  NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY  AND  SUGGESTING  LONG- 
RANGE  GOALS  FOR  SUCH  A  POL- 
ICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms  Oakar]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  OAKAR,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a 
national  energy  policy  now  It  is  as  im- 
portant as  protecting  the  oil  fields  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  That  is  why  I  am  re- 
introducing, with  modifications,  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  upon  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  complete,  announce,  and 
seek  implementation  of  a  balanced, 
comprehensive  national  energy  policy, 
as  mandated  in  the  Energy-  Department 
Organization  Act  of  1977  .42  U.S  C. 
73211. 

As  a  part  of  this  resolution,  I  am  sug- 
gesting a  set  of  long-range  numencal 
objectives  against  which  progress  can 
be  measured  periodically.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  these  goals  can  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  discussion  of  what  the  objec- 
tives in  the  President's  national  energy 
policy  should  be,  I  will  submit  the  reso- 
lution following  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  I  am  recommending  the 
formation  of  a  combined  committee  on 
energy  to  mobilize  the  Congress  in 
order  to  decisively  address  the  spec- 
trum of  legislative  issues  that  could  be 
raised  by  the  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dent's energy  initiative. 

CamCAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ENERGY  POI.lCV 

Before  the  1990-91  events  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  fade  from  the  Nation's  tele- 
vision screens  and  front  pages,  and  oil 
prices  retreat  to,  or  below.  $20  per  bar- 
rel, it  IS  necessary  to  remind  ourselves 
why  the  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  coalition  have  deployed 
military  forces  in  this  region  for  the 
second  time  since  1988.  As  Jessica 
Mathews  of  the  World  Resources  Insti- 
tute wrote  over  this  past  weekend;  "It 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  abroad  that  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  manage  its 
energy  demand.  "  Pointing  out  that 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  petroleum  re- 
serves are  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Nations. 
Ms,  Mathews  urged:  "No  matter  how 
hard  it  will  be  *  *  *  this  country  must 
argue  its  way  to  a  coherent  energy  f>ol- 
icy — if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
national  security  demands  it"  'Wash- 
ington-Post. January  20.  1991,  page  B7i. 

Another  commentator.  Michael 
Schrage  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
cently observed: 

Whether  the  war  with  Iraq  lasts  6  days  or 
6  months— and  whatever  the  outcome— it's 
time  for  an  energy  policy  that  creatively 
balances  exploration,  innovation,  conserva- 
tion, and  price,  *  *  *  America  remains  too 
dependent  on  unreliable  sources  of  foreign 
oil.  If  that  statement  remains  true  after  the 
gulf  confiict,  we  may  have  won  the  war  but 
we  will  certainly  have  lost  the  peace  i"An 
Energy  Policy  Should  Be  As  Important  As 
Our  Gulf  Policy,"  Washington  Post.  January 
18,  1991,  page  f3,. 
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I  feel  that  the  American  people  un- 
derstand that  a  lon^-rang-e  energy  pol- 
icy for  this  country  is  essential  for  the 
sake  of  national  security.  U.S.  inde- 
pendence, and  freedom  of  action  in  the 
world,  and  our  economic  stability  and 
environmental  Quality 

NEEDED    ^>REaIDF..^•Tl.^L  LEADERSHIP 

Since  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed  in 
1956.  there  have  been  six  major  crises 
in  the  Middle  East  that  have  halted  or 
threatened  to  halt  oil  supplies  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  That  is  about  one  cri- 
sis every  6  years.  It  is  apparent  that, 
until  we  get  control  of  our  energy  pol- 
icy in  this  country,  both  we  and  the 
world  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  cri- 
sis that  comes  along 

The  crisis  of  1990  91  is  not  a  surprise. 
What  IS  surprising  and  unfortunate — is 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
p>ollcy  to  deal  with  It.  other  than  mili- 
tary policy.  It  will  be  a  national  trag- 
edy if  we  are  in  the  same  position  the 
next  time. 

A  DIVISION  OK  LABOR  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  CONGRESS 

The  1977  act  wisely  places  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  and  coordinating 
national  energy  policy  with  the  Presi- 
dent This  law  re(iulres  President  Bush 
to  produce  a  long  range  energy  policy 
around  which  all  of  us  can  rally  As  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  Washington  Post 
editorials  confirmed  last  week:  "Little 
will  happen  (in  energy  policy;  until  an 
administration  leads  the  way"  ("Need- 
ed, An  Energy  Strategy  *  *  *."  Janu- 
ary 18.  1991.  page  A20) 

Congress  owes  the  President  its  best 
advice  and  counsel,  its  best  construc- 
tive efforts  in  creating  consensus  and 
in  implementing  recommendations 
through  legislation  and  continuing 
oversight  Some  Members  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  advice  on  the  basis  of 
their  work  in  this  bod.y  I  took  the  lib 
erty  of  doing  so  following  my  sub- 
committee's hearing  on  August  7.  1990. 
by  way  of  a  letter  to  the  President  rec- 
ommending four  measures  to  damp 
down  oil  prices  increases  In  the  after- 
math of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

Today's  resolution,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  combined  congressional  com- 
mittee represent  my  best  thinking  as 
to  the  national  energy  policy  effort  As 
I  have  said  many  times  before  I  pledge 
my  future  efforts  to  assist  further  in 
this  process  in  whatever  way  1  can. 

HISTORY  OF   rWIS  KNKKOY  1111. ICY  KESOLimON 

The  predecessor  of  today's  resolution 
(H.  Con  Res  389)  was  introduced  on  Oc- 
tober 26.  1990  (see  "interim  report  on 
subcommittee  investigation  and  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  that  the  Presi- 
dent complete  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy." Congressional  Record.  October 
26.  1990.  page  E3461)  The  prior  resolu- 
tion pro[X)sed  a  target  date  for  the 
President's  policy  of  December  31.  1990 
It  attracted  10  cosponsors  before  the 
resolution  expired  with  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  101st  Congress.  Obviously, 
the  original  resolution  is  outdated,  be- 


cause no  Presidential  energy  policy 
was  announced  before  December  31 — or 
since. 

As  a  consequence,  the  target  date  of 
the  new  resolution  has  been  postponed 
until  April  1.  1991  The  rationale  is  two- 
fold: this  date  conforms  with  the  re- 
porting date  of  the  statute  It  also 
gives  the  President  ample  time  to  dis- 
pose of  urgent  business  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  resolve  the  varying  opin- 
ions within  his  administration,  so  that 
his  policy  can  be  appropriately  Inte- 
grated. If  the  Bush  administration  is 
able  to  make  this  deadline,  it  will  be 
exactly  2  years  overdue  in  complying 
with  the  1977  statute. 

ENERGY  VISION  FOR  THE  YEAR  MOO 

My  revised  resolution  also  adds 
something  else  According  to  the  1977 
law,  the  national  energy  policy  plan 
should  contain  overall  5-  and  10-year 
energy  objectives.  Pursuant  to  these 
objectives,  the  strategies,  resources, 
research,  and  regulatory  changes  that 
are  needed  to  achieve  these  long-term 
goals  are  to  be  identified.  The  statute 
thus  establishes  a  thoughtful  and  or- 
derly management  process  for  the  Na- 
tion's energy  problems. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BtrrwEEN  "POLICY"  AND 
"STRATEGY" 

Those  concerned  with  energy  policy 
in  the  Congress  and  the  private  sector 
have  seen  little  evidence  that  the  Pres- 
idential effort  is  seriously  addressing 
the  question  of  what  the  5- .year  and  10- 
year  goals  of  national  energy  policy 
should  be. 

For  example,  the  Presidential  effort 
is  designated  as  a  national  energy 
strategy  initiative,  even  though  the 
1977  law  assigns  strategy  a  role  that  is 
subordinate  to  long-term  objectives. 

Also,  the  so-called  "interim  report" 
on  national  energy  strategy  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  April  1990 
is  really  only  a  listing  of  options  of- 
fered by  witne.sses.  It  does  not  include 
a  synthesis  of  options,  any  analysis. 
Independent  research,  or  policy  rec- 
ommendations 

Frankly.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
President's  elaborate  procedures  may 
be  short-circuiting  the  basic  policy 
process  envisioned  by  the  1977  law  In 
my  opinion,  strategies,  work  plans,  and 
timetables,  no  matter  how  detailed,  are 
useless  unless  the  objectives  to  which 
they  are  directed  are  valid.  I  am  there- 
fore asking  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  to  assess  the  extent  of  compli- 
ance, or  noncompliance,  with  the  1977 
statute  and  give  us  their  independent 
judgment  as  to  the  implications  of  any 
Presidential  departure  from  statutory 
provisions,  so  that  Congress  may  pur- 
sue its  appropriate  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities 

To  assist  further,  the  new  resolution 
suggests  my  own  set  of  long-term  f>- 
and  10-year  national  energy  policy 
goals  for  the  year  2000.  based  upon  the 
work    of    the    Subcommittee    on    Eco- 


nomic StAbilization  under  my  chair- 
manship. As  the  cover  story  in  Fortune 
magazine  recently  stated:  'This  coun- 
try is  a  hostage  to  the  unpredictable 
politics  of  a  region  that  is  a  peri)etual 
powderkeg  What  we  need  is  a  clearer 
vision  of  where  we  go  from  here.  *  *  * 
All  those  calls  we  keep  hearing  for  an 
energy  policy  numb  the  ears,  but  they 
are  right  "  The  long-term  objectives 
summarized  below  set  forth  my  vision 
of  what  national  energy  policy  should 
achieve  10  years  from  now. 

PROPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  L'MBREl-LA 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMrTTEE 

A  vital  element  in  national  energy 
policy  is  the  cooperation  of  Congress 
with  the  President  in  such  areas  as 
consensus-building.  legislation,  and 
oversight. 

I  am  certainly  not  the  leading  energy 
expert  in  the  House  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  have  worked  hard 
and  accomplished  much  in  this  field 
over  many  .years. 

As  one  of  many  examples,  this  past 
Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
House  Energy  Committee,  expanded 
the  authorization  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  to  1  billion  barrels 

My  subcommittee  happened  to  be 
concerned  with  the  subjects  of  national 
energy  security  and  economic  stability 
as  part  of  its  responsibility  of  reau- 
thorizing and  modernizing  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  so  that  our  defense  in- 
dustrial base  would  not  run  out  of  en- 
ergy during  limes  of  emergency 

From  the  time  of  the  reflagging  oper- 
ation in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1988  to  the 
launching  of  operation  Desert  Storm, 
our  subcommittee  has  devoted  12  days 
of  public  hearings  and  extensive  re- 
search to  questions  of  energy  security 
and  related  problems  of  adequacy  of 
supply  for  civilian  industry,  assuring 
these  supplies  at  reasonable  prices  and 
compatible  with  environmental  quality 
and  overall  economic  stability. 

Witnesses  before  our  subcommittee 
on  December  11.  1990.  noted  that  about 
10  committees  and  an  equal  number  of 
subcommittees  of  Congress  have  juris- 
diction over  various  aspects  of  energy 
policy  such  as  environment,  explo- 
ration, taxation,  housing,  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  so  forth  My  view  is  that, 
until  the  current  crisis  of  oil  depend- 
ence is  under  control,  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  country  to  have  a  coordina- 
tion of  congressional  effort  As  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  1977  statutory  Presi- 
dential assignment  to  coordinate  the 
executive  branch  effort. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  such  a  body. 
In  1978.  during  my  early  years  in  Con- 
gress, an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  under  the 
able  and  dedicated  leadership  of  Rep- 
resentative Lud  .\shley  of  Ohio,  laid 
the  basis  for  enactment  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1980  as  part  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Aut 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  oil 
crisis  decade   we   find   ourselves   in,   I 
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would  propose  that  our  new  committee 
extend  to  the  various  principal  areas  of 
energy  policy  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Speaker,  need  to  be  coordinated.  It 
would  be  natural  for  my  knowledgeable 
and  exjjerienced  colleagues  in  the  en- 
ergy area  to  also  take  the  lead  in  such 
an  endeavor. 

In  a  short  time,  I  will  be  formalizing 
this  proposal. 

CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  STUDY  OF  ENERGY 
SECURHT 

My  subcommittee's  research  of  the 
past  2  years  has  led  me  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  national  energy  pol- 
icy, as  required  by  statute.  The  persua- 
sive legal,  functional,  political,  and 
practical  reasons  for  this  division  of 
labor  were  explained  in  my  October  26 
remarks. 

We  are  now  in  an  energy  crisis  decade 
because  we  have  just  experienced  an 
energy  lost  decade,  during  which  there 
was  no  adequate  policy  for  reducing 
this  country's  dependence  on  Imported 
petroleum,  even  though  President 
Reagan  found  that  an  Import  level  of 
38.1  percent  imperiled  the  national  se- 
curity. 

Recent  years  have  been  critical,  with 
the  level  of  Imports  rising  from  28  per- 
cent of  consumption  in  1982  and  1983  to 
between  45  and  50  percent  for  1990. 

For  the  past  4  years,  there  has  been 
no  announced  energy  policy  at  all. 

Witnesses  before  our  subcommittee 
have  suggested  that  the  administration 
has  been  relying  on  an  unannounced 
policy,  as  declared  in  an  article  by 
David  Stockman,  of:  Strategic  reserves 
and  strategic  forces — see  "The  Wrong 
War''  The  Case  Against  A  National  En- 
ergy Policy,"  Public  Interest  maga- 
zine, fall,  1978.  In  other  words,  what- 
ever the  price  happens  to  be  in  world 
markets  on  a  p>articular  day,  U.S.  con- 
sumers will  pay  that  price.  When  prices 
are  going  down,  as  they  were  after  1986. 
consumers,  industry,  and  business  get 
the  benefits.  However,  this  course  of 
action  is  also  risky  because  the  series 
of  economic  and  political  disruptions 
in  the  Middle  Eiast,  where  one-fourth  of 
the  production  and  two-thirds  of  the 
reserves  are  located,  periodically  send 
prices  soaring,  andor  Imperil  the  flow 
of  the  oil  itself,  requiring  military 
forces  to  keep  the  supply  lines  open. 

One  of  the  implications  of  pursuing 
such  an  unannounced  policy  is  that  the 
costs  and  risks  of  the  Stockman  doc- 
trine have  not  been  publicly  scruti- 
nized under  the  policy  process  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress.  For  example, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reported 
that  the  costs  of  the  1988  Persian  Gulf 
operation  was  about  $240  million.  We 
are  about  to  get  the  bill  for  the  more 
than  400.000  American  service  men  and 
women  presently  engaged  in  the  gulf, 
and  I  have  requested  that  the  GAO  also 
audit  and  report  to  us  on  that.  Even 
more    important    is    that    one    of    the 


prime  strengths  of  a  Stockman-like 
market  strategy  is  that  it  is  imper- 
sonal, but  that  is  also  its  weakness. 
The  market  doesn't  care  whether  the 
United  States  is  secure  militarily,  po- 
litically, or  economically. 

Five  other  nations  have  national  en- 
ergy policies,  and  they  have  been  help- 
ful in  advancing  their  energy  security 
and  economic  stability.  For  example. 
France,  which  was  once  energy  poor, 
now  exports  energy.  Japan  has  made 
substantial  strides  in  energy  effi- 
ciency, to  the  extent  that  each  Amer- 
ican uses  21^2  times  more  energy  than 
each  Japanese— "Wasting  Opportuni- 
ties," the  Economist  magazine.  Decem- 
ber 22.  1990,  page  14. 

There  is  growing  consensus  that 
there  should  be  a  bona  fide  comprehen- 
sive national  energy  policy  established 
by  the  President  in  this  country. 

NUMERICAL  GOALS  AS  A  FOUNDATION  FOR 
NATIONAL  POLICY 

1  believe  that  establishment  of  long- 
range  national  energ-y  policy  goals,  as 
called  for  by  the  1977  law.  has  many  ad- 
vantages. Definite  targets  will  allow 
the  country  to  measure  progress,  or 
lack  of  progress.  Our  country  responds 
well  when  we  have  clear  goals  before 
us,  such  as  when  President  Kennedy 
challenged  the  Nation  to  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon  and  bring  him  back  again 
within  a  decade.  The  Nation  worked  to- 
gether and  succeeded  in  that  endeavor. 
With  similar  vision  and  leadership.  I 
believe  Americans  will  work  together 
to  secure  our  long-term  energy  future. 

Setting  goals  is  also  good  manage- 
ment practice.  They  will  give  our  Na- 
tion a  sense  of  direction  and  the  meas- 
urement of  performance  against  these 
goals  will  give  the  Nation  the  informa- 
tion it  needs  to  make  Intelligent  mid- 
course  corrections  in  policies,  strate- 
gies, and  their  implementation. 

Accordingly,  following  are  my  can- 
didates for  such  long-term  objectives 
for  the  next  decade: 

ENERGY  GOALS  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 

Reduction  of  oil  imports  to  35  per- 
cent of  U.S.  consumption.  Several  ex- 
perts that  appeared  before  our  sub- 
committee, from  different  primary  en- 
ergy segments  of  industry,  believe  this 
target  is  feasible. 

Reduction  of  gasoline  use  by  30  per- 
cent per  vehicle  mile.  This  figure  is 
less  than  called  for  by  the  bill  debated 
in  the  Senate  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress, which  we  believe  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  40  percent.  There  are  many 
farmers  in  the  Midwest  and  the  Great 
Plains  that  are  now  producing  import- 
saving  ethanol.  and  many  more  could 
join  them  if  we  had  an  adequate  energy 
policy  to  encourage  them. 

Reduction  in  the  amount  of  electrical 
energy  required  to  produce  household, 
commercial,  and  industrial  services  by 
26  percent  energy  efficiency.  This  is 
well  within  the  range  of  24  to  44  per- 
cent that  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute  believes  is  possible. 
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Reduction  of  overall  U.S.  energ>'  in- 
tensity by  15  percent.  The  Department 
of  Energy  projects  a  1.2-percent  reduc- 
tion per  year,  or  13  percent  by  year 
2000,  in  its  base  case.  However,  energy 
intensity  declined  by  more  than  2.5 
percent  per  year  from  1977  to  1986.  so 
we  think  we  can  do  a  little  better  than 
1.2  percent. 

Reduction  of  emissions  of  greenhouse 
gases,  including  carbon  dioxide,  by  10 
percent.  The  international  panel  on  cli- 
mate control  in  Toronto  set  20  percent 
for  a  goal,  but  that  was  only  for  carbon 
dioxide.  We  would  extend  the  target  to 
all  greenhouse  gases,  and  would  like  to 
assure  proper  definition  so  that  there 
would  not  be  double  counting  from  lim- 
itations already  in  effect. 

Assuring  the  availability  of  electric 
generating  capacity  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate an  average  of  2  4  percent  in 
real  annual  growth  of  gross  national 
product.  That  is  exactly  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  base  case  number 

Increasing  the  electricity  generating 
reserve  capacity  to  17  percent  nation- 
ally and  in  each  region.  That  is  the 
standard  already  operative  from  the 
North  American  Electric  Reliability 
Council,  which  is  the  body  officialiy 
charged  with  electric  reliability  on 
this  continent.  But.  the  reason  this  is 
important  is  that  on  the  entire  Extern 
Seaboard,  we  are  now  2  jjercentage 
points  below  minimum  safety  require- 
ments. This  is  a  prescription  for  cer- 
tain blackouts  and  brownouts  during 
the  1990's. 

Improving  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  in  energy-related  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  technologj'  by  at 
least  $10  billion  from  the  1990  level, 
with  periodic  updates  based  upon  the 
progress  of  such  technologies  as  clean 
coal,  enhanced  exploration  and  recov- 
er^' techniques  for  oil  and  gas.  im- 
proved production,  transmission,  stor- 
age, and  end-use  for  electricity,  renew- 
able and  alternative  fuels,  shale  oil, 
and  others. 

Restoration  of  Federal  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income energy  assistance  and 
weatherization  programs  to  at  least 
their  previous  highs.  We  estimate  that 
the  Federal  contribution  is  about  $1 
billion  below  what  it  was  at  its  peak. 

Establishment  of  a  legislative  con- 
sultative mechanism  that  assures  dis- 
cussion and  coordination  of  energy  and 
energy-related  environmental  issues, 
between  decision-level  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials  at  least  once  a  year. 

In  my  view,  these  objectives  are  real- 
istic and  achievable  by  the  year  2000.  In 
fact,  I  believe,  many  are  quite  modest 
by  the  standards  of  what  others  are 
proposing.  They  will  promote  the  over- 
all energy  security,  adequacy  of  supply 
at  reasonable  prices  and  environmental 
quality  that  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress  seek.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage of  not  prescribing  or  mandating  or 
requiring  any  particular  policy  or  tech- 
nique to  achieve  any  of  the  goals.  The 
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choice  of  meaius  would  be  entirely  up  to 
the  President 

This  approth  hius  in  my  opinion,  the 
overrUlinvr  advanta^fe  of  being  workable 
because  It  leaves  the  determination  of 
enervfy  policy  and  its  execution  where 
It  belongs -in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Energy  Depiirlment  Or- 
ganization Act  of  1977. 

Personally.  I  would  hope  that  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  enerRlng  technologies  will  play 
a  prominent  part  in  accomplishing 
many  of  these  goals  American  Ingenu- 
ity has  always  been  America's  strong 
suit.  I  believe  American  businesses 
have  led  in  developing  many  new  tech- 
nologies, but  they  have  had  the  rug 
pulled  out  from  under  them  by  a  mas- 
sive cut  in  Federal  funds  devoted  to  re- 
search In  nonconventional  energy 
sources  since  1980  This  amounts  to  a 
cut  of  approximately  90  percent  in  real 
terms.  That  is  another  liability  of  the 
lost  energy  decade  I  hope  that  next 
decade  will  see  those  funds — and  oppor- 
tunities—more than  restored. 

THESE  GOALS  CAN  CERTAINLY  BE  IMPROVED 
i:PON 

I  am  sure  these  objectives  are  not 
I)erfect,  and  other  can  improve  on 
them.  I  cordially  welcome  discussion 
and  refinement  of  these  concepts  and 
numbers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  proposals 
will  serve  ais  a  point  of  departure  for  a 
serious  discussion  of  what  should  be  a 
critical  area  of  American  policy— the  5- 
and  10-year  objectives  called  for  by  the 
Energy  Department  Organization  Act. 
Even  if  all  my  proposals  were  miracu- 
lously Incorporated  Intact  into  the 
President's  national  energy  strategy 
The  ongoing  process  envisoned  by  the 
statute  calls  for  revising  them  every  2 
years  as  circumstances  change. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  Is  my  energy  vi- 
sion for  the  year  2000.  I  hope  these  pro- 
posed goals,  and  the  combined  congres- 
sional committee,  will  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  an  improved  energy  pic- 
ture for  this  country  by  the  year  2000 
and  into  the  next  century.  For  the  sake 
of  our  people  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
country  we  need  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy now 

A  list  of  the  original  cosponsors  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr  Wise  of  West  VirKlnla.  Mr 
Torres  of  California.  Mr  Kanjorslti  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr  lUhall  of  West  Vlrvrlnla.  Mr 
Downey  of  New  Yorlt.  and  Mr  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts. 

H  Con  Res  M 

Wherea-H  oil  Import  levels  In  the  United 
Slates  reai  hed  28  percent  of  total  United 
Slates  oil  consumption  In  1982  and  1983; 

Whereas,  when  the  oil  Import  level  In  the 
United  Slates  reached  38  percent  of  total 
United  States  oil  consumption  in  1968.  Presi- 
dent Reaffan  declared  that  such  levels 
threat.eneil  to  impair  the  national  security. 

Whereas  oil  import  levels  in  the  United 
States  for  1990  ranged  between  45  and  50  per- 
cent of  total  United  States  oil  consumption, 


accompanied  by  a  decline  In  United  States 
oil  production  of  more  than  5  percent. 

Whereas  oil  Import  levels  In  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  reach  60  percent  of 
total  United  States  oil  consumption  In  2000 
and  65  percent  of  total  United  States  oil  con- 
sumption in  2010. 

Whereas  the  current  Interruption  In  United 
States  oil  importation  of  4  3  million  barrels 
per  day  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq  dramatically 
illustrates  the  dangers  of  reliance  on  im- 
ported oil  for  the  security  and  Independence 
of  the  United  States. 

Whereais  the  current  Interruption  In  United 
States  oil  importation  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq 
is  the  6th  energy-related  crisis  generated  by 
events  in  the  Middle  East  since  1956: 

Whereas  section  801  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  requires  the  FVesi- 
denl  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  National  Energy  Policy  Plan  every 
2  years; 

Whereas  the  President  has  not  prepiared 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  proposed 
National  Energy  Policy  Plan  during  the  24 
months  he  has  been  In  office; 

Whereas  research,  which  holds  the  poten- 
tial for  realizing  many  of  the  Nation's  future 
energy  goals,  has  been  reduced  by  almost  90 
percent  in  real  terms  during  the  past  decade. 

Whereas  the  President  can  call  upon  the 
resources  of  the  entire  Federal  Government, 
including  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  as- 
sist him  In  preparing  a  proposed  National 
Energy  Policy  Plan; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  80I(a><2)  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act. 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  held  15  public 
hearings  around  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  National  Energy  Pol- 
icy Plan,  and 

Whereas,  particularly  In  view  of  the  cur- 
rent engagement  of  troope  of  the  United 
.States  Armed  Forces  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  needs  a  proposed  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Plan  pursuant  to  which  the  en- 
lire  Nation  can  address  important  energy  is- 
sues, and  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments (and  nongovernmental  entitles,  in- 
cluding consumers)  can  implement  appro- 
priate energy-related  practices:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that^- 

(1)  pursuant  to  section  801  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U  S  C 
7321 1,  the  President  should  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  proposed  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Plan  before  April  1.  1991.  which 
should  be — 

(Ai  balanced  and  comprehensive,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Act.  and 

(B)  accompanied  by  Implementing  docu- 
ments, such  as  recommended  legislation, 
regulatory  changes,  programs,  and  budget 
details;  and 

(2)  in  considering  and  establishing  national 
energy  objectives  for  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning on  January  1.  1991.  and  the  strate- 
gies and  actions  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives, the  President  should  consider,  as 
possible  national  energy  goals  for  the  year 
200O- 

(A)  reduction  of  oil  import  levels  to  35  per- 
cent of  total  United  States  oil  consumption. 

(Bi  reduction  in  United  States  gasoline 
consumption  by  30  percent  per  vehicle/mlle. 

(C)  reduction  in  the  amount  of  electrical 
energy  required  to  produce  household,  com- 
mercial, and  Industrial  services  (energy  effi- 
ciency! by  25  percent, 

(D)  reduction  in  total  United  States  energy 
intensity  (total  energy  end  use  per  constant 


dollar  of  the  gross  national   product)  by   15 
percent. 

(E)  reduction  In  total  emissions  of  green- 
house gases,  including  carbon  dioxide,  by  10 
percent, 

(F)  assurance  of  the  availability  of  suffi- 
cient electrical  generating  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate an  average  2  4  percent  Increase 
in  real  annual  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product; 

(G)  an  increase  in  electrical  generating  re- 
serve capacities  of  17  percent,  nationally  and 
In  each  region, 

(H)  Improvement  In  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments  for  energy-related  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  technology  by  $10  billion 
more  than  the  1990  balance  of  payments. 
With  biennial  revision  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments figure  based  on  Increased  United 
Slates  technological  advancements  iin  fields 
such  as  clean  coal,  enhanced  exploration  and 
recovery  techniques  for  oil  and  gsis.  produc- 
tion, transmission,  storage,  and  use  of  elec- 
tricity, and  renewable  and  alternative  fuels). 

(1)  restoration  of  Federal  low  Income  en- 
ergy and  weatherlzation  assistance  programs 
to  prior  levels;  and 

(J)  a  legislated  mechanism  that  ensures 
annual  consultation  and  coordination  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  re- 
garding energy  and  energy-related  environ- 
mental issues 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  excellent 
article  was  part  of  a  series  written  by 
Thomas  Gerdel  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  it  Is 
instructive 

What  S  AVAILABLE— U.S.  DIOOINO  FXDR 

Economical  and  Reneu'able  Fuel  Sources 
(By  Thomas  W  Gerdeli 

The  United  States  has  a  wide  range  of  al- 
ternatives to  oil.  ranging  from  traditional 
fossil  fuels  to  nuclear  power  and  renewable 
energy  sources 

Finding  reasonably  priced  and  environ- 
mentally safe  replacements  for  oil  will  be 
difficult,  however,  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing role  oil  plays  In  US.  energy  consump- 
tion 

Overall,  oil  accounts  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  energy  used  in  transportation  and 
about  41%  of  total  energy  consumption,  ac- 
cording to  the  US  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, the  statistical  arm  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

Nuclear  power,  coal  and  natural  gas  com- 
bined make  up  about  54%  of  the  supply  Only 
at)oul  8%  of  America's  total  energy  comes 
from  renewable  resources. 

The  major  alternatives  to  oil  are 

Nuclear  Nuclear  power  plants  that  use 
uranium  as  fuel.  The  United  Stales  now  has 
112  licensed  nuclear  plants  produdng  about 
20%  of  the  nations  toul  electricity  They 
provide  about  8%  of  all  energy  consu.med 

There  have  been  no  new  orders  for  such 
plants  since  1978 

Coal:  Coal-burning  plants  provide  about 
56%  of  the  nation's  supply  of  electricity 
Coal  provides  about  23%  of  all  energy 
consumed. 

Coal  is  burned  to  generate  steam  that  pow- 
ers turbines  to  make  electricity  Recently 
passed  federal  clean  air  legislation  may  force 
some  coal-fired  plants  to  close,  but  it  might 
also  spur  increased  production  of  low-sulfur 
coal,  which  burns  cleaner 

At  current  production  rales,  the  United 
States  has  a  240-year  supply  of  coal 

Natural  gas  Natural  gas  accounts  for 
about  9%  of  U  S  electric  generating  capac- 
ity. It  also  provides  abut  23%  of  our  total  na- 
tional energy  needs 
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Currently,  proven  reserves  are  adequate  for 
*  *  *  year  supply,  but  oil  experts  think 
there's  considerably  more  out  there,  particu- 
larly in  Canada  and  Alaska 

Renewable  resources:  Sources  including 
hydroelectric  power,  solar,  wind,  geolhermal 
and  biomass  fuels  i fuels  from  landfills,  sewer 
gas,  municipal  wasiesi  account  for  about  8% 
of  all  U.S.  energy  consumed 

Passive  solar  systems  use  sunlight  to  heat 
the  air  or  wat«r-  In  .some  locations,  mirrors 
are  used  to  concentrate  sunlight  on  a  boiler. 

Solar  photovoltaic  cells,  made  from  sili- 
con, convert  sunight  directly  into  electric 
current  Photovoltaic  devices  may  find  more 
niche  markets.  In  the  labs,  scientists  have 
been  able  to  double  the  efficiency  of  such  de- 
vices to  35% 

Hydroelectric  projects  generate  about  10% 
of  total  electricity  consumed. 

Advanced  forms  of  windmills  can  turn  tur- 
bines to  produce  electricity  Applications  are 
growing,  especially  in  northern  California. 
near  San  Francisco 

Some  utilities  are  using  geolhermal 
sources  to  lap  heat  from  underground  rocks. 

Alcohol  fuels:  Ethanol,  an  alcohol  pro- 
duced from  crops  such  as  corn  or  sugar  cane, 
can  be  mixed  with  gasoline  for  use  as  fuel  for 
autos. 

Synthetic  fuels:  Large  quantities  of  coal 
and  shale  are  crushed  and  then  processed  to 
produce  liquid  oil  or  gas  products.  The  Unit- 
ed Stale.s  has  an  abundance  of  coal  and 
shale,  and  technologies  have  been  developed 
to  produce  such  fuels. 

Current  estimates  show  US  coal  and  oil 
shale  could  produce  as  many  as  625  billion 
barrels  of  liquid  fuel  In  contrast  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's known  oil  reserves  total  160  billion  bar- 
rels. 

But  synthetic  fuels  are  not  yet  deemed  ec- 
onomical at  current  oil  prices,  mainly  be- 
cause of  large  capital  costs  to  build  such 
plants.  Some  goal-gasificatlon  plants  and 
one  shale  oil  plant  are  operating 

The  Department  of  Energy  continues  to  do 
research  at  a  facility  at  Wilsonville.  Ala., 
that  produces  liquid  fuels  from  coal.  Re- 
search work  there  has  lowered  costs  from  J90 
a  barrel  to  less  than  $40  a  barrel  currently 
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D  1250 

REPORT  ON  ADVANCED  PROGRESS 
OF  UNIFIED  EUROPEAN  MONE- 
TARY SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
HALL).  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
Europe  continues  at  an  unusually  fast 
and  much  accelerated  pace  than  what 
had  been  anticipated  in  integrating,  we 
in  the  United  States  are  disintegrating. 
Since  the  announcement  at  the  Bonn. 
Germany,  so-called  economic  summit 
meeting  of  May  1979.  at  which  time  our 
President  was  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Com- 
munique that  was  produced  by  that 
conference  was  short,  but  it  had  one 
last  line  saying  that  the  conferees 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  formation 
and  the  development  of  the  European 
monetary  system  [EMS]  and  the  Euro- 
pean currency  unit  [ECU]. 

Very  little  was  reported  in  our  press 
in  the  United  States  about  the  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  that  announce- 
ment But  I  had  been  aware,  because  of 
my  reading  of  the  foreign  press  and  for- 
eign financial  publications,  that  since 
11  years  before,  in  1968.  and  the  blue- 
print announced  by  the  then  Luxem- 
bourg Financial  Minister  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  community  at  that  time. 
which  in  effect  was  the  basis  for  the  in- 
tegration of  not  only  an  economic  but 
a  monetary  financial  system  in  a  unit- 
ed, or  as  is  known,  a  single  Europe.  The 
target  date  for  single  Europe,  of 
course,  is  next  year. 

■What  I  want  to  report  to  Members 
today  is  the  advanced  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  fleshing  out  and  putting 
in  place,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  is  on  the  threshold 
of  doing  that,  of  a  united  European 
monetary  system. 

That  on  its  face  sounds,  I  am  sure, 
like  it  has  to  so  many  individuals  who 
might  have  read  about  it.  as  a  sort  of  a 
surface  talk  or  jargon.  But  it  has  ev- 
erything to  do.  as  I  said  in  August  1979 
on  this  floor,  with  everything  that 
would  mean  economic,  monetary,  and 
ultimately,  of  course,  fiscal  independ- 
ence for  the  United  States,  which 
means  a  standard  of  living  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  discussion  in  Congress,  either  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  about  this. 
In  fact.  I  would  say  that  between  that 
first  special  order  in  August  1979  and 
the  following  10  years,  there  was  only 
one    discussion    in    the    Senate    that 


touched  merely  on  describing  the  con- 
figuration of  what  was  then  coming 
forth  as  a  European  monetary  system. 

As  of  last  month,  December,  in  a 
meeting  in  Europe  of  the  central  bank- 
ers and  the  council,  because  what  Is 
very  little  appreciated  in  our  Congress 
is  that  we  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a 
United  States  Congress  for  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  Ever  since  it  was 
headquartered  at  Luxembourg,  we  have 
had  very  little,  if  any.  either  official  or 
popular,  much  less  popular,  knowledge 
or  interest.  Yet  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  ominous  and  threatening  to 
the  independence  of  our  Nation,  finan- 
cially and  economically,  than  that. 

This  IS  one  of  the  reasons,  not  the 
principal  reason,  but  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  am  so  opposed  to  our  country 
getting  involved  in  wars,  particularly 
what  I  would  consider  unnecessary 
wars,  because  it  will  be  the  first  time 
that  we  go  to  war  as  a  debtor  nation. 

In  the  two  World  Wars,  as  I  have  said 
repeatedly,  we  were  the  only  creditor 
nation.  But  this  time  we  are  the  most 
indebted  nation  in  the  whole  world. 

In  the  meanwhile,  things  have  been 
permitted  to  happen  almost  imF>ercep- 
tibly.  by  the  leadership  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress,  by  those  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch,  that  I 
would  think  would  have  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility to  have  evaluated,  pro- 
jected, and  reported  above  all  in  order 
to  inform  the  people. 

How  do  you  inform  the  people'^  Well. 
the  best  way  is  by  informing  the  Con- 
gress. So  that  apprehension  that  I  ex- 
pressed in  1979  was  based  on  the  Execu- 
tive reports  that  had  been  written,  for 
instance,  in  Italy,  by  the  French  finan- 
cial publications,  in  the.  at  that  time. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany's  publica- 
tions, and  in  the  Spanish  language 
press.  But  nothing  in  the  American 
press  that  I  could  find. 

Great  Britain,  of  course,  as  always. 
maintaining  an  independence  that  it 
thought  it  could  indulge  in.  like  it  has 
in  the  past,  has  since  found  out  that 
they  have  got  to  hook  the  tail  of  their 
international  financial  kite  to  at  least 
that  band  of  currency  arrangements, 
and  pegged  to  the  deutsche  mark, 
which  is  the  strongest  currency  right 
now  in  the  Western  financial  world 

Even  England  found  it  necessary  to 
tie  in  the  pound  to  the  deutsche  mark 
in  that  so-called  second  band  of  cur- 
rency transactions  or  relations,  or 
what  they  call  a  band. 

But  actually  nothing  has  really  been 
done  in  secret.  Since  the  1968  meeting. 
at  which  time,  as  I  said,  the  Luxem- 
bourg official  drew  a  blueprint,  the  Eu- 
ropean central  bankers  and  their  finan- 
cial ministers  have  been  ver>-,  very 
adept  and  ver>',  very  capable  and  very, 
very  successful. 

Now.  what  does  this  all  mean"  It 
means,  as  I  have  been  sa>nng  now  for  2 
years,  that  given  the  instability  of  the 
dollar,  the  erosion  of  the  value  of  the 
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dollax  now,  not  less  than  55  percent  in 
a  matter  of  less  than  6  years,  creating 
instability 

Now.  during  the  wars  before  when  we 
were  a  creditor  nation,  our  involve- 
ment of  our  credit  was  what  won  the 
wars,  to  tell  you  the  truth  What  we 
lost  later  in  between  wars,  as  we  have 
after  1945.  we  have  lost  on  the  money 
tables,  on  the  financial  tables. 

Yes.  we  won  the  war  in  the  field  and 
in  action,  but  really,  the  wars  are  not 
over  Every  one  of  the  wars  we  have 
been  Involved  in  since  1945.  whether 
they  want  to  be  called  wars  or  not.  in 
our  books  technically  they  are  not 
wars,  any  more  than  our  involvement 
in  the  gulf  today  But  everybody  knows 
that  it  is  a  war,  that  we  have  again  set 
loose  this  Minotaur  to  gobble  up  and 
devour  our  youth. 

So  you  lose  at  the  money  tables  We 
did  in  Vietnam.  By  the  time  President 
Nixon  flew  in  that  much  publicized  trip 
to  China,  he  had  to  assure  the  Chinese 
of  a  $10  million  deposit  in  gold,  the 
equivalent  of  gold,  they  did  not  get 
boxes  of  gold  and  put  them  in  the 
plane,  but  they  got  the  equivalent,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  defraying  of  the  ex- 
penses in  China. 
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Where  wa^  that  reported?  Certainly 
it  was  not  in  the  United  States,  except 
the  statement  I  made  again  on  the 
House  floor  that  was  picked  up  by  some 
minor  publications 

So  where  are  we  today  with  all  of 
this  background"'  We  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  dollar  being  replaced  as  the 
international  reserve  unit.  That  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  jargon,  but  it  is  not  What 
that  means  la  that  we  are  the  only 
country  whose  people  have  had  the 
great  luxury  of  paying  their  debts  in 
their  own  currency  We  are  the  only 
people  that  have  been  that  privileged. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  for  long,  par- 
ticularly if  we  continue  to  drain  the 
domestic  financial  markets,  not  only 
the  Indirect  but  the  direct  assets  as  we 
have,  which  are  now  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  vicissitudes,  on  the 
things  that  money  men  always  depend 
on. 

As  I  said  a  llttl<»  while  ago.  when  a 
country  in  the  midst  of  a  war  situation 
can  show  the  men  of  money  that  it  is 
stable,  that  if  they  put  their  money  in 
that  country  it  is  going  to  be  taken 
care  of.  that  is  where  the  money  is 
going  to  go.  We  attracted  huge  re- 
serves. Our  country  at  the  time  of 
World  War  II  and  later  ended  up  with 
the  biggest  gold,  so-called  reserves 
ever,  and  that  was  soon  gone  That  is 
in  that  enormous  amounts  But  the 
reason  was  that  the  money  was  coming 
here  as  a  safe  haven 

The  one  interesting  factor  up  to  now 
in  our  Involvement  in  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  so-called  gulf  war.  is  that  this  is 
not  happening  now  In  fact,  we  have 
the  opposite   Money  is  not  coming 
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If  some  of  our  geopoliticians  thought 
that  war  would  be  good  for  that  reason, 
based  on  the  past  experiences.  I  think 
they  have  a  lot  more  of  a  cooler  atti- 
tude toward  that.  i)ecause  it  is  not  hap- 
pening In  fact.  I  will  include  in  the 
Rkcoki)  at  thi.s  pt)int  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday.  Janu- 
ary 15,  which  was  in  the  business  sec- 
tion entitled  'Taiwan  Cuts  Holdings  in 
US.  Banks;  $36  Billion  Shifted;  Reces- 
sion Fears  Are  Cited." 

Taiwan,  holder  of  one  of  the  world's  largest 
foreign  reserves,  has  cut  most  of  Its  holding 
in  US  commercial  banks  because  it  fears 
the  banks  could  fall  in  an  economic  reces- 
sion, prolonired  by  a  Persian  Gulf  war. 
central  bank  officials  said 

Then  at  the  third  to  last  paragraph, 
and  I  am  going  to  quote; 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Taiwan's  atti- 
tude Is  spreading  to  other  Asian  economic 
powerhouses  Indeed.  Japan's  leading  finan- 
cial dally,  the  Nlhon  Kelzai  Shlmbun.  re- 
ported U)day  that  major  Japanese  banks 
have  decided  to  funnel  $10  billon  to  their 
U  S.  branches  by  the  end  of  January  in  the 
event  of  a  Kulf  war 

But  then  it  goes  on  to  say  why: 

The  amount  Is  twice  the  normal  monthly 
injection,  the  newspaper  reported,  and  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  war  may  make 
It  difficult  for  banks  to  raise  funds  in  the 
US   market 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
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(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan    15.  1991) 

Taiwan  Cuts  Holdings  in  U.S.  Banks:  $35 

Bii.LioN  Shifted;  Recession  Fears  CrrED 

Taipei.  Taiwan.  January  M— Taiwan,  hold- 
er of  one  of  the  world's  largest  foreign  re- 
serves, has  cut  most  of  Its  holdings  In  US 
commercial  banks  because  It  fears  the  banks 
could  fall  in  an  economic  recession  pro- 
longed by  a  Persian  Gulf  war.  central  bank 
officials  said  today 

According  to  the  officials,  who  were  quoted 
by  the  Reuter  and  Kyodo  news  services,  some 
of  the  island  nation's  reserves  have  been 
moved  to  the  U  S.  Federal  Reserve  and  some 
to  banks  In  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia. 

The  shirt  Is  mainly  to  protect  our  re- 
serves as  we  face  more  risks  by  depositing 
our  money  In  U  S  banks,"  a  senior  bank  of- 
ficial told  reporters 

The  move  represents  a  surprising  vote  of 
no  confidence  In  the  US  financial  system 
US  officials  and  private  bank  analysts  have 
been  virtually  unanimous  In  agreeing  that 
while  American  banks  are  facing  severe  dif 
ficultles,  the  chances  of  widespread  major 
bank  failures  are  almost  nil 

But  Central  Bank  Governor  Samuel  Shleh 
told  reporters.  "The  US  economy  Is  In  more 
of  a  shambles  than  you  can  understand  and 
war  will  prolong  the  recession    " 

Taiwan  s  foreign  exchange  reserves  stand 
at  about  $73  billion  About  $35  billion  has 
been  moved  from  U  S  commercial  banks 
since  late  1990.  the  officials  said 

They  said  the  central  bank  now  keeps  only 
small  amounts  of  its  reserves  in  major  Amer- 
ican banks  to  maintain  business  relations 
They  did  not  provide  figures 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Taiwan's  atti- 
tude Is  spreading  to  other  Asian  economic 
powerhouses.  Indeed.  Japan's  leading  finan- 
cial dally,  the  Nlhon  Kelzai  Shlmbun.  re- 
ported today  that  major  Japanese  banks 
have  decided  to  funnel  $10  billion  to  their 


US  branches  by  the  end  of  January  in  the 
event  of  a  gulf  war. 

The  amount  Is  twice  the  normal  monthly 
injection,  the  newspaper  reported,  and  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  war  may  make 
it  difficult  for  tianks  U)  raise  funds  in  the 
US  market 

Spokesmen  for  several  major  Japanese 
t>anks,  however,  denied  the  report 

Of  course,  but  does  this  mean  that  we 
have  not  had  a  flight  of  this  capitaP  Of 
course  we  have  Does  it  mean  that  we 
have  not  had  some  of  these  creditors 
and  investors,  who  seeing  the  value  of 
their  investment  shrink  as  the  dollar 
falls,  pull  it  out,  and  as  the  interest 
rates  become  a  little  bit  more  competi- 
tive, or  at  least  equal  as  say  in  Ger- 
many, the  money  is  going  to  go  there, 
as  it  has  been  already 

So  given  that,  plus  the  disarray  in 
our  domestic  financial  structure,  we 
can  see  why  it  is  that  I  consider  this  to 
be  the  most  critical  of  all  issues  Yet 
for  2  years  I  have  been  unable  to  at- 
tract any  attention,  even  from  mem- 
bers of  committees  such  as  the  one 
that  I  happen  to  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  highest  of  our 
monetary  officials  I  have  spoken, 
where  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  with 
three  of  the  private  and  probably  the 
ones  very  highly  immersed  in  high 
international  or  multinational  financ- 
ing and  I  ask  if  they  are  not  concerned 
about  the  possibility  and  the  real  clear 
danger  and  present  danger  that  the  dol 
lar  can  be  replaced  as  the  international 
reserve  unit.  And  they  say.  after  a 
pause.  "Well,  maybe  at  some  future 
time,  if  the  United  States  experiences  a 
period  of  protracted  Instability" 

But  when  I  asked.  "Well,  why  can't  it 
happen  next  year."  they  cannot  tell  me 
why  It  is  just  a  feeling  that  they  do 
not  feel  it  can  happen 

But  then.  4,  5,  6.  7,  8  years  ago  when 
I  was  taking  this  place  and  reporting 
the  speculative  fever  and  the  financial 
bubbles  that  were  building  up  in  the 
real  estate  markets,  and  what  would  be 
the  obvious,  the  obvious  finality  of 
this,  I  heard  the  same  thing  from  all  of 
those  who  were  enjoying  that  merry- 
go-round  Why"  Everybody  was  making 
money  Why"  Everybody  was  getting 
their  money  out  of  the  S&L  that  was 
paying  them  maybe  6^4  or  7  percent 
and  putting  it  in  that  money  market 
where  they  could  get  8  percent  or  bel- 
ter, not  figuring  that  maybe  it  was  not 
Insured. 

So.  who  listens''  Oh.  yes.  I  read  these 
articles  now  about  how  terrible  the 
shambles  has  been,  and  what  the  com- 
ing dim.  glim  prospects  of  the  commer- 
cial banking  situation  are,  and  these 
are  the  experts,  the  biggest  econo- 
mists In  my  service  on  the  Banking 
Committee  for  30  years  I  have  seen 
eight  Chairmen  of  the  P>deral  Reserve 
Board  come  before  the  committee.  Not 
one.  not  one  ever  said,  "Well,  you 
know,    this   is   what   is   going   on   now. 
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There  are  some  dangers  here,  and 
maybe,  just  maybe  something  could 
happen."  Never.  All  the  experts  from 
economists  to  geoeconometric  plans 
experts,  they  all  come,  like  we  say  in 
Spanish,  after  the  storm,  like  the  rain- 
bow. They  always  show  up  after  the 
storm.  But  who  was  there  when  there 
were  a  few  voices,  mine  among  them?  I 
am  going  to  be  fair  to  myself.  I  do  not 
Bee  the  record  is  here.  It  is  not  what  I 
am  saying  now.  in  retrospect.  It  is  not 
hindsight.  It  is  what  I  have  been  speak- 
ing out  about  for  more  than  25  years, 
so  of  course  I  feel  intensely.  WTiat  I  am 
saying  now  is  that  no  matter  what  we 
do  domestically  we  are  not  beset  by  ex- 
ternal forces  over  which  we  no  longer 
have  any  control,  and  it  is  inescapable. 

I  asked  the  Chairman  before  last  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Mr. 
Volcker.  in  1987  in  the  last  appearance 
he  made  before  the  committee,  before 
his  successor  took  over,  what  are  we 
doing,  and  of  course,  it  means  what 
were  we  doing  in  concert  with  other 
nations  in  this  vast,  daily,  huge 
amount  of  currency  transactions 
worldwide,  every  day?  Today,  as  we 
gathered  here,  we  will  have  no  less 
than  $675  billion,  and  that  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  These  are  cur- 
rencies changing  currencies. 

Anyway,  it  is  not  until  just  lately 
that  because  of  the  IBS.  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Settlement,  inter- 
national settlement  based  in  Basel. 
Switzerland,  of  which  we  are  not  a  vot- 
ing member,  we  are  just,  as  of  some  15 
years  or  less  been  permitted  to  visit, 
but  we  have  no  real  voice  or  vote. 
These  are  the  real  decisionmakers  in 
this  labyrinth  known  as  international 
finance,  which  today  will  determine 
where  we  are  headed  for  as  far  as  eco- 
nomic impact  and  independence,  above 
all  independence  and  freedom. 
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The  fact  is  that  our  country  and  its 
leaders  in  both  the  public  as  well  as  the 
private  sector,  have  little  or  no  histori- 
cal memory,  or  have  done  what.  say. 
the  European  leaders  have  done,  or  the 
Japanese  leaders.  That  is.  anticip>ate 
and  have  not  only  short-range  but 
long-range  use. 

The  last  President  to  develop  any 
kind  of  long-range  type  of  approach 
was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  WTien 
any  person  wants  to  tell  me  that  all  of 
this  that  is  happening  is  an  act  of  God. 
interest  rates  usurious,  exacting,  ca- 
lamitous to  any  society,  were  like  an 
act  of  God.  I  remember  six  Chairmen  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  coming  be- 
fore the  committee  to  say.  "Oh.  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  interest 
rates.  Now.  you  guys,  if  you  do  not 
spend  the  budget  on  some  of  those  spe- 
cial programs,  why.  interest  rates  will 
go  down,"  Well,  all  of  a  sudden  we  get 
the  most  monstrous  public  debt,  the 
most  monstrous  private  debate,  the 
most  monstrous  corporate  debt  in  the 


history  of  mankind.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  says.  "'Well,  you  know 
what,  maybe  we  can."  This  is  just  5  or 
6  years  ago.  "Yes,  maybe  we  do  have 
something  to  do  with  interest  rates." 

Now,  that  is  jargon  when  they  start 
talking  about  M-1  and  the  kind  of 
money  that  is  in  circulation,  and  its 
philosophy,  and  all  that  kind  of  bull. 
That  is  jargon.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  policies,  basic  policies  as  to  who 
has  the  power  to  allocate  credit  in  a  so- 
ciety, interest  rates,  is  a  mechanism  by 
virtue  of  which  wealth  is  transferred 
within  a  society.  This  is  why.  in  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  in  the  reign  of 
Hammurabi— incidentally,  if  he  were 
alive  today  he  would  be  an  Iraqi,  be- 
cause it  was  out  of  Mesopotamia  which 
is  where  Iraq  is  that  we  got  all  of  this. 
If  we  look  at  the  Code  of  Hamnnurabi. 
and  here  is  an  individual  reigning  7.000 
years  before  Christ,  we  will  see  interest 
as  usurious  and  punishable  by  death. 
All  through  history,  one  way  or  an- 
other, we  had  some  measure  of  control. 
W'e  have  not  had.  Some  other  countries 
do.  but  why  could  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
which  is  the  answer  I  give  to  those  who 
say.  ""Wait  a  while,  nothing  you  can  do. 
WTiat  can  you-all  do?"  I  say  it  is  not 
what  we  can  do.  it  is  what  our  country 
wants  its  sovereign  power,  who  are  the 
people.  That  is  the  sovereign  power  in 
our  country. 

The  first  words  of  our  Constitution 
say  that.  They  do  not  say,  "We  the 
Congress,"  or,  "I  the  President."  They 
say.  ""We  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union, '■  et  cetera.  That  is  where  our 
power  comes  from.  We  have  gotten 
away  from  that.  We  have  created  these 
entities  that  say,  '"We  are  independent. 
Why.  you  politicians  better  not  mess 
around  with  us.  "  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  Congress  that  created  them.  Yes. 
they  are  independent.  They  are  known 
as  Federal,  but  only  in  name.  They  are 
really  not  Federal  agencies.  They  are 
not  amenable  to  accountability  to  the 
Congress,  and  up  to  now.  other  than 
through  appointment,  they  have  not 
been  much  amendable  to  Presidents. 

How  could  President  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, utilizing  in  a  time  of  war.  world 
war.  46''i  percent  of  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product  in  that  effort  to  wage 
and  win  the  war  on  the  Federal  level, 
how  could  he  have  the  Government 
never  pay  more  than  2  percent  inter- 
est? Well,  there  is  a  story  behind  it.  I 
will  not  go  into  it  now,  other  than  to 
show  how,  when  we  have  accountable 
leadership,  when  we  had  tremendous 
power,  but  as  always,  fundamental  in 
our  Constitution,  all  power  shall  have 
accountability.  However,  when  we  do 
not  have  accountability,  we  know 
where  we  are  now  and  where  we  are 
headed. 

We  can  bash  others,  like  the  Japa- 
nese and  whatnot.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  proper.  I  will  tell  Mem- 
bers why.  Why  were  banks  in  our  banks 


chartered?  They  were  chartered  for 
public  need  and  convenience.  Well, 
today.  Members  who  think  that  they 
were  chartered  and  were  guaranteed  by 
law  and  by  the  Government  to  make 
profit,  not  to  public  need  or  conven- 
ience. That  is  the  basic  law  in  our 
country.  It  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning. However,  banks  have  the  power 
to  create  money.  Do  Members  think 
the  Government  prints  money?  Look  at 
your  dollar  bill.  It  no  longer  says  "U.S. 
Treasurj'."  it  says  "Federal  Reserve 
Note."  What  is  the  Federal  Reserve^  It 
is  not  a  Federal  agency.  It  is  a  creature 
of  the  private  commercial  bank.  So 
they  are  the  ones,  if  anyone  prints  it, 
it  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  How- 
ever, banks  create  money  because  they 
create  allocation  of  credit.  Why  is  it 
that  we  have  had  thousands  of  banks 
fail?  Just  in  the  last  few  years,  but  in 
the  20th  century,  and  in  Great  Britain 
they  have  not  had  one  large  bank  fail 
in  100  years.  Why?  Well,  there  are  rea- 
sons, but  what  I  am  leading  up  to  now 
is  what  I  see  as  a  most  present,  the 
most  clear,  and  the  most  ominous  of 
all  dangers.  That  is  that  all  of  this  hor- 
rendous debt  structure  that  we  have 
piled  will  have  to  be  paid  back  in  some- 
body else's  currency,  once  the  dollar  is 
replaced  as  the  international  reserve 
unit.  No  person  yet,  neither  these  high 
and  supposedly  knowledgeable  bankers, 
or  the  highest  monetary  officials  of  our 
country,  can  tell  me  why.  even  before 
there  is  a  European  monetary  system, 
and  has  decided  to  nationalize  the 
ECU,  which  is  the  European  currency 
unit.  Even  before  then.  Why  cannot  the 
Group  of  Seven,  or  the  Group  of  Ten, 
get  together.  England  or  no  England, 
and  decide  that  they  are  going  to  poll 
their  international  reserves  and  na- 
tionalize the  ECU?  That  is  it  for  the 
dollar. 

What  does  that  mean?  Like  I  say  and 
repeat,  it  means  that  our  privilege,  and 
we  are  the  only  Nation  whose  people 
can  say  we  pay  our  debts  in  our  cur- 
rency, will  be  paying  this  monstrous 
debt,  the  corporate  debt  equals  the 
governmental  debt,  the  governmental 
debt  is  way  up  thei^  if  we  include  the 
off-budget  items.  We  have  better  than 
6V5  trillion.  The  private  debt,  just  you 
and  I.  we  built  it  up.  It  means  we  would 
have  to  F>ay  that  back  in  somebody 
elses  currency,  most  likely  the  ECU. 

D  1320 

The  ECU  right  now  is  worth  about 
$1.30. 

Now,  what  is  the  more  practical, 
commercial,  business  and  economic  im- 
pact? Well,  I  sat  on  the  committee  that 
has  had  its  jurisdiction  on  every  single 
so-called  bailout  that  has  come  across 
the  Congress  since  the  1970s.  We  first 
had  the  Penn  Central.  I  was  in  on  that. 
We  had  New  York  City.  We  had  the 
Lockheed  bailout  and  then  we  had 
Chrysler. 
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Why?  Because  it  W£i8  obvious  to  me 
then  and,  mind  you.  first  in  the  1970's 
or  latp  1960s  was  the  first  time  I  was 
saytnt?  that  our  capital,  our  credit  allo- 
cations, were  not  ^oini?  into  the  needs 
of  commerce  to  stoke  and  fire  the  en- 
gines of  commerce  and  production. 
They  were  going  somewhere  else,  un- 
like Japan  Japan  to  this  day,  the 
bankers  invest  in  their  own  production, 
they  have  a  line  of  credit. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  an  interview 
in  a  very,  very  competent  publication 
known  as  the  "Financier,  the  Journal 
of  Private  Sector  Policy,"  with  one  of 
our  I  think  industrial  geniuses.  Henry 
B.  Schacht.  It  is  an  interview  in  this 
magazine  with  the  chairman  of 
Cummins  Engine  He  tells  you  that 
Cummins  Engine,  faced  with  the  Japa- 
nese, is  the  only  manufacturer  of  this 
type  of  heavy  machines,  heavy-duty 
truck  motors,  that  has  been  able  to 
withstand  the  Japanese  competition. 
but  it  has  had  to  pay  the  price  of  not 
making  much  of  a  profit. 
What  is  his  biggest  need?  Capital. 
I  am  going  to  quote  from  his  inter- 
view: 

The  issue  before  the  country  Is  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  a  system  that  provides 
capital  to  the  Investing  side  of  our  physical. 
gooda-produclng  sector,  our  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  inadvertently  forced  into  short- 
term  Investing— 

Which  is  what  we  have  now— 
which  18  what  I  think  Is  happening. 

So  what  you  get  is  underinvestment  In 
capital  and  under-lnvestment  in  new  tech- 
nology, and  competitive  erosion 

He  said  it  all.  This  is  what  in  my 
speeches  before  my  colleagues,  going 
back  to  the  sixties,  has  been  about  be- 
cause I  feel  It  is  a  responsibility  of 
mine.  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  on 
this  committee  from  the  first  day  that 
I  was  sworn  in  to  the  Congress  in  1961 
I  am  very  privileged  and  I  feel  being 
charged  with  knowledge,  the  least  I 
can  do  is  ref>ort.  and  what  I  am  report- 
ing is  troubling,  I  know.  I  know  every- 
body thinks  that  the  biggest  No.  1 
problem  is  the  Middle  East  these  other 
things. 

Let  me  assure  my  comrades  and  col- 
leagues, the  dimensions  of  this  lesser 
noticed  and  appreciated  problem  are  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  they  can,  more 
than  loss  of  a  war,  doom  us  to  eco- 
nomic and  financial  dependence. 


Ms.  Kaptur,  for  60  minutes,  each  day 
on  January  29.  30.  and  31 

Mr  GoNZ.M.KZ.  for  60  minutes,  each 
day  on  January  31  and  February  4. 

Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  for  60  min- 
utes, each  day  on  February  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
11,  12,  13,  14.  and  1.5 


SPECIAL  (JHUERri  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative proR-ram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  R.Mi.M.L)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material; ) 

Mr   ANNUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr   G<;)NZALEZ.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Owens  of  Utah,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  29. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BARRETT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  ) 
Mrs.  MoREl.LA 
Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey. 
Campbell  of  California. 
Porter. 

LENT. 

Dannemeyer. 

Ro.s-Lehtinen  in  two  Instances. 
Lagomarsino  in  seven  instances. 
McEwen 
Gunderson. 
(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rahall)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Stenholm. 
Mavroules. 
Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

FOGUETTA. 

F'rank  of  Massachusetts. 
Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Brown    of  California    in 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Ms. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 


Mr. 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 


10  in- 


stances. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO  in  six  instances. 
Mr  Kanjorski  In  two  Instances. 

Mr   Lantos. 

Mr  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

Mrs  Boxer 
Mr.  DURBIN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  January  29.  1991.  at 
12  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

478  a  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report 
entitled.  "Follow-up  Audit  on  Contracts  Be- 
tween the  Department  of  Human  .Services 
and  Metropolitan  Health  A.ssoclates.  Inc.." 
purusant  to  D  C  Code  section  47-in(dl.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

479  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  transmitting  a  notice  of  final 
funding  priorities  for  certain  new  direct 
grant  programs  In  the  Office  of  Special  Edu- 
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cation  Programs,  pursuant  to  20  U  S  C 
1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 

480  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  com- 
pilation and  analysis  of  State  activities  In 
implementing  the  second  .year  of  the  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  Prevention  Challenge 
Grant  Program,  pursuant  to  42  U.SC 
5116a(l).  5116g:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

481  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  for  1990  on  compliance  by  States 
with  personnel  standards  for  radiologic  tech- 
nicians, pursuant  to  42  US  C  1006(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

482.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  the  implementlon  of  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Department's  Environmental 
and  Natural  Resources  Division  Superfund  fi- 
nancial activities  report  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
pursuant  to  31  U  S  C  7501  note;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

483.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Melissa  Foelsch  Wells,  of  Con- 
necticut, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Zaire,  and  members  of  her  family,  pursu- 
ant to  22  use.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

484.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  development  assistance 
program  allocations  for  fiscal  year  1991.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  101-613;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

485  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Legislative  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  allocation  of 
funds  made  available  for  foreign  military  fi- 
nancing, international  military  education 
and  training,  peacekeeping  operations,  and 
economic  support  fund  assistance,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-513;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

486  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  audit 
and  Investigative  coverage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

487  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  sta- 
tus of  audit  and  investigative  coverage,  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Committee  for  Purchase  for  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  investiga- 
tive coverage,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

489  A  letter  from  the  U  S  Commissioner. 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  in- 
vestigative coverage,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

490.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Agency  8  annual  report  on  the  Program 
Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1989.  pursuant  to  31  U  S  C 
3810;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

491.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  a<  tivilies  of 
the  inspei-Uir  general,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452.  section  5<b)  (102  Stat  2526);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

492.  A  letter  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
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on  the  status  of  audit  and  Investigative  cov- 
erage, to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations 

493  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Farm 
Credit  System  Assistance  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  in- 
vestigative coverage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

494  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Director.'!. 
Farm  Credit  System  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  audit 
and  investigative  coverage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations 

495  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  audit  and  Investigative 
coverage,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

496  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  of  audit  and  investigative  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

497  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of 
audit  and  investigative  coverage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

498  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  their  Audit  Report  Register. 
Including  all  financial  recommendations,  for 
the  6-month  period  ending  September  30, 
'.990,  tx3  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

499.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  investiga- 
tive coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

500  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  National  Herit- 
age Corridor,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  of  audit  and  investigative  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

501  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Institute  (jf 
Museum  Services,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  status  of  audit  and  investigative  cov- 
erage; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

502  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Directjir. 
Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless,  tran.s- 
mitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  audit  and 
investigative  coverage,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

503.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  investiga- 
tive coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

504  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  investiga- 
tive coverage,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

505  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  of  audit  and  investigative  coverage,  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

506  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of 
audit  and  investigative  coverage,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

507  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  status  of  audit  and  investigative  cov- 
erage, to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

508  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  audit 
and  investigative  coverage,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


509  A  letter  from  the  President.  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  in- 
vestigative coverage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

510  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Oversight 
Board  of  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  audit 
and  investigative  coverage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

511  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  audit 
and  investigative  coverage;  to  the  Com.mit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations 

512.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  status  of  audit  and  investigative  cov- 
erage; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

513.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
under  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  In- 
tegrity Act  for  fiscal  year  1990,  pursuant  to 
31  use.  3512ici(3i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

514.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of 
audit  and  investigative  coverage;  to  the 
Comm.ittee  on  Government  Operations. 

515.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  of  audit  and  investigative  coverage,  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

516.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
State  Justice  Institute,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  audit  and  Investigative 
coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

51"  A  letter  from  the  US  Commissioner, 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  audit 
and  investigative  coverage,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

518  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  the 
•Martin  Luther  King  Federal  Holiday  Com- 
mission, transmitting  a  report  on  the  status 
of  audit  and  investigative  coverage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

519.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Trade 
and  Development  Program,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  investiga- 
tive coverage,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

520.  A  letter  from,  the  Executive  Director. 
U.S.  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of 
America's  Heritage  Abroad,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  investiga- 
tive coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

521.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director.  U  S 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  audit  and  investiga- 
tive coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

522.  A  letter  from,  the  Governor,  U.S.  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  audit  and  investigative 
coverage;  to  the  Com.mlttee  on  Government 
Operations 

523  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  an  approved 
loan  application  from  the  Tohono  O'Odham 
Nation  for  the  Schuk  Toak  District,  pursu- 
ant to  43  U  S  C.  422d,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

524.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting  a  soil  conservation 
service  plan  for  the  South  Fork  of  Little 
River  Watershed,  KY .  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

525.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
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the  fourth  annual  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Radon  Mitigation  Demonstration  Program. 
pursuant  to  42  U.S  C  7401  note;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLL"nONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California    for  him- 
self. Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr   MiNETA.  and  Mr   Browdehi 
H.R.  656   A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
Federal  research  program  to  ensure  contin- 
ued  United   States   leadership   m   high-per- 
formance computing;   to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Mr    BURTON  of  Indiana    for  him- 
self.   Mr     Oilman.     Mr     Hyde.    Mr. 
McEWEN.    Mr     RlTTER.    Mr     LlPINSKl. 
Mr  Rogers,  and  Mr  Solomon  i 
H  R    657    A  bill  to  establish  a  Comm.ission 
on  Energy  Independence;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs   BYRON: 
H  R    668,   A  bill   to  amend   title  5.   United 
States  Code,  to  allow  Federal  employees  to 
take  time  off  from   duty  to  serve  as  bone 
marrow   donors;   to  the  Committee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sei^-ice 

H  R  659,  A  bill  to  promote  the  greater  use 
of  recycled  paper  by  m.ailers  of  third-class 
mail  matter;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  CAMPBELL  of  California: 
H  R  660  A  bill  to  extend  the  statute  of 
limitations  applicable  to  any  criminal  of- 
fense which  was  committed  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  between  1981  and  1988 
and  which  was  related  to  activities  of  the 
Department;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr  CRANE 
H  R    661    A  bill  to  provide  special  benefits 
for  the  Andean  nations   tCi  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  DORNAN  of  California; 
H  R  662  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  apex  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memo.nal.  tc-  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

H  R  663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
dividends  paid  by  domestic  corporations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By    Mr    KOLBE   (for   himself  and   Mr. 

UDALLV 

H.R  664   A  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the    Saguaro    National    Monument,    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  LAGOMARSINO 

H.R  666.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  foreign  assistance  provi- 
sions of  the  enterprise  for  the  Americas  Ini- 
tiative, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  McCURDY 

H.R.  666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  of  for- 
eign duty  pay.  to  expand  eligibility  for  such 
pay.  and  to  standardize  the  payment  of  such 
pay.  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
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By  Mr  Mil. l.KR  of  California  (Ibr  Mm- 
.splf,  Mr  Mathii.  Mr  P08HABB.  Ur. 
McDermott.  Mr  Roe.  Ms.  Lono.  Mr. 
Emkh.hon,  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
HoRTDN.  Mrs  PAriKHs^'N  Mr  Fi.l.I- 
f-rTA  Mr  GK.II'KNSn-, 
M:-  .iKNKiSs  Mr  .^HAK! 
Mr  HASsh.N  Mr  h  ^\"  : 
Mr  HUtiWN  f  lii.  .r  ■■:: 
rHA,    Mr     I'k;  r  :■'.-•  ^      •    1- 

.Sl.Al  OHTKK         "f         %••'* 

Ravknki,.   Mr    Fa..:       M 
BOXKH,    Mr     Rrs.so,    .Mi 
and  Mr   Mra/.k.k  • 
H  R   667    A  bill  to  authorize  a  prant  to  the 
national  writing  project;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mrs.    MORELL^    (for   herself.    Mr. 
HORTO.N,  and  Mr  Penny): 
H  R.  668.  A  bill  to  allow  a  deduction  for  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  paid  on  a  life  insur- 
ance contract  the  beneficiary  of  which  is  a 
trust  esublished  for  the  benefit  of  a  disabled 
individual,   and   for  other   purposes;   to   the 
Commllt-ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Hv  Mr    RINALDO: 
H  R    669    A  bin  to  control   the   transfer  of 
arms  u.  countries  that  threaten  world  peace. 
tm  ludlng  countries  that  are  the  subject  of  a 
r  N    or  US.  blockade  or  embargo;  jointly,  to 
the    Committees   on    Foreign    Affairs;    Ways 
and  Means;  Baniiing.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs; and  AKTlculture 

By  Mr    RINAI.lx>  (for  himself  and  Mr 
.Shays 
H  R    h"70    A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
RpportInK  Act  to  provide  greater  disclosure 
to  consumers  of  Information  concerning  con- 
sumers by  creditors,  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies, and  other  users  of  credit  information, 
prevent  abuses  with  regard  to  such  Informa- 
tion, to  increase  the  enforcement  authority 
of  Federal  regulatory  agencies  with  respon- 
sibility to  enforce  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Ms    ROS-LEHTINEN: 
H  R    ti71     A  bill  to  limit  injunctive  relief. 
and  prohihli  the  award  of  costs  (including  at- 
torney's  fees  I  aRalnst  a  judicial  officer  for 
action  taken  in  a  judicial   capacity;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   SCHUMER: 
H  R    672.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  waiver 
of   liability   provisions   in    NASA   contracU. 
and  to  prohibit  the  exclusion  of  NASA  qual- 
ity   assurance    personnel    from    contractor 
worlc   sites  except  as   provided   in   the   con- 
tract; to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology 

By  Ms.  SLArCHTKH     f  N- 
herself  ami  Mr    Si!  a\  -- 
H.R.  673    A  bii;  •.'  >im,-:v.\  ').>•  I: 
enue  Code  uf  !!iH«i  :■'  fx'ri.  \  ■•.,■■  ;>-.\-  :!•■:  ■ 
qualified  small  i.s.'iuf  !>. n-is  ",r 'j^h  1**.  to 
the  Committee  on  Wiivs  ,i;  <l  M'iins 
By  Mr    SMITH  of  .New  .Jersey: 
H  R    674    A  bil!   'm  provide   health  benefits 
for  Reserve  members  who  are  called  to  ac- 
tive   duty    In    connection    with    Operation 
Desert   Storm,   and    their   dependents,    upon 
termination  of  their  service  on  active  duty, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

HR     675     A    bill    to    provide    transitional 
health  benefits  for  Reserve  members  who  are 
called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  their 
dependents,   up«!n   termination   of  their  serv 
ice  on   active  duty,   and   for  other  purpo.se^ 
Jointly.  U)  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv 
Ices.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Veterans    Affairs. 
Hv   Mr    WISK  .for  hlm.self.    Mr    ACKER- 
man.  Mr    BoHHARIi.  Mr    SyrfH  of  Flor- 
ida.   Mr      YATE.S      Mr      Ksi;;.i>H      M> 
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KArriK, 
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MiSK 
I,    Mr 
Martin 
of  Califc 


Mr 
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(;•  iss.  Mr    UwvKR  of  New  .ler- 
DKl.AV,  Mr    BKVli.l..  Mr   TaU- 

HOCHBRIECKSKR,    Mrs     lyOWKY 

York.     Mr      Si.attkrv,     Mr 

an.!  Mr    VknTui 

;;:  •.  r'-quire  that  the  U.S. 
i'  .-.i  ,~,.;. ;  .'  rescind  changes  recently  Im 
;  .:■  .■:.'.•:  ■■•..iilng  to  standards  for  the  de 
'..:.     ;  ••  ,1  .    •.*  he  Committee  on  Post  Of 

f:    .-    I-    :  1 ',-.  .     r^. ■;-■.:'  e, 

!(v    M:      VUii.PE    (for    himself   antl    M^» 
.ss.  .■*  t 
H  R    677    A  oiii  to  amend  the  Kxp<r!   A.i 
ministration    Act   of   1979   to    extend    indefi 
nitely  the  current  provisions  governing  the 
export    of    certain    domestically    produced 
crude  oil;  t"  the  Committee  on   Foreltrn   Af 
fairs. 

By  Mr   UOHGAN  of  North  Dakot.a 
H.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  imposition  of  additional  import  duties  by 
the  President  to  ensure  that  wealthy  foreign 
countries    that    benefit    from     the    United 
States  efforts  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of 
Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait  equitably  share  the 
cost  of  those  efforts;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Hv  Mr   DORNAN  of  California 
Kes    93    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
iir.nt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit 
'.-.-  limiting  the  number  of  consecutive 
M -mtiers  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
r.--entatives  may  serve,  to  the  Com 

:.  the  Judiciary. 
K.s   94    Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
ii:-  ■  •  ;:t  .nt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt- 
r  !   :--.i'.s  authorizing  the  Congress  and  the 
States  to  prohibit  the  pl".vRlcal  desecration 
of  the  flag  of  the  l'i..'''l  .^'Ates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  ARMEY 
H.  Con    Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning the  Nobel   Peace  Prize  awarded  to 
Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MAZZOLl 
H.  Con    Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President   should    establish    a    White    House 
conference    regarding    solid    waste    disposal 
and  reduction:  to  the  Committee  on  Kn'-rK'v 
and  Commerce. 

By  Ms    OAKAR  I  for  herself.   Mr.  Go.s- 
ZALEZ,    Mr     Nkai.   of   Massachusetts. 
Mr      W:.,v       Mr      Tmkrks      Mr      Ka\ 
joh.->k;      .M:      Kahai  :  .     Mr      1).  *ni.  ^ 
AND  Mr   Ken.nedyi 
H    Con    Res    ,53    Concurrent  resolution  ex 
;'.->^:'.:    • '.••   s.-n^..'   ■  ;"   'he   C.  viK-ress  that  the 

:;  ;  -ibmlt  before 
• :.  r..i;  tT.er>fy  pol- 
»•■  ,;■;  i-T.i-rK'v  o\>- 
■t,  lilt-  Cummittee 

i;:f'irnia' 

:■■:.  ;;ng  the  Rules 
,1*  ;ws  '.'1  provide 
.i::.  :.K  ''  service 
I   ^iurjxj^cis,  to  the 


SANDERS,  Mr  rK)R.NA.s  of  California,  Ms 
MOLINARl.  Mr  Wll.l.lAM.s.  Mr  I^aFalcE.  Mr 
H(X'HBRfECKNER,  Mr    EVA.NS.  and  Mr.  Ooss 

H  R  lai  Mr  McNl  l.TY',  Mr  Wal.sh.  Mr 
JONTZ.  Mr  Bi  sTAMANTt:.  Mr  Richardso.s, 
Mr.  DE  l.A  Garza.  Mr  Living.st(jn,  Mr  Qfii. 
!.KN.  Mr  HiiRTt)N,  Mr  ECKART.  Mr  Ray.  Mr 
iKiHNAN  of  California,  and  Ms    Ros-Lehti.ve.s 

H  R  104  .Mr  Frank  fif  Massachusetts,  Mr 
MrK\«.KN    Mr    Si'ENCE,  and  Mrs    BoXER 

H  H  KVi  Mr  MaZZuI.i.  Mr  Wa]..sh,  Mr 
.S:^;>K'i  Mr  PJTER.siin  i'(  Minnesota.  Mr 
Bi,::.!-.v,  .Ms  Moi.inari.  Mr  Pktri,  and  Mr 
Thomas  of  WyominR 

H  R     112     Mr     Ravknk:.,    Ms     PKi,( 
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Hi  filiKs, 

Mr    Woi.K,  Mr    STAGGERS, 


.Ms 
Mr 


■;sKN. 

Mr  RiK'.ERs.  Mr  Lent.  Mr  Rose. 
:ns  Mrs  Mink.  Mr  Espy,  Mr  Be 
HACiHrs,  Mr  Ranoep.  Mr  R/iE. 
:  :\s  i.f  lilmois,  Mr  Owens  of  Utah, 
.sk:.  Mr  STEARNS.  Mr  Lancaster. 
-n.  .Mr  .AHERCRo.MBiE.  Mr  Washing 
Vapentpne.  .Mr  Machtpey,  Mr 
Mr  LlGHTKtK)T.  Mr  Bonior.  Mr 
.Mr  Bl.iPEY,  Mr  WiPsoN.  Mr.  jEN 
KINS,  Mr  Lagomarsino,  Mr  Appard.  Ms 
SPAPGlfTER  of  New  York,  .Mr  .loHNSON  of 
S>  ,.•*.  I>akoU.  Mr  MARTINEZ,  Mr  FX-KART. 
a:.'.  M:     Hkhman 

}!  H  ;"":  Mrs  BciXKR,  Mr  Depppms,  .Mr 
[p  ., :  AVAN  rv.  Mr  Dwykr  of  New  .Jersey,  Mr 
Hk>i  as  :  ,  a:..!  Mr    ,P>NTZ 


H  R  178 
DWYER  of 
.loNTZ 

H  R    179 

CHAI'MAN, 

CoSTEPPO, 


Mrs 

Ni-w 


Bmxer,  Mr 
lersev,    Mr 


Bpstamantt-p 
BRYANT,   and 


Mr 

Mr 


Ms    SPAPGirrpR  of  New  York.  Mr 
Mr     Payne    af    .New    .Jersey,    Mr 
Mr   Sano.meister.  Mr   Wapsh.  and 
Mr    BprtoN  of  Indiana 
H  R   258    Mr    l>iRNAN  of  Califurnla 
H  R     262     Mr     SMITH    of    Floriiia    and    Mr 
DwYER  of  New  .Jersey 
H  R   263    Mr    SMITH  of  Florida 
H  R   303    Mr    Brown  of  California,  Mr   Tay 
poH  f)f  Mississippi.   Mr     SMITH  of  Texas,    Mr 
SiKoRsKP  Mr    MiPPER  of  Ohio.  Mr    Lewis  of 
Georgia,   Mr    MAPirriEY,  and  Mr    McMippen 
of  Maryland 


H  H    T 
H  K    4 
Ml!. PER 
THA,    Mr 


1    Mr    Baker 
il     .Mr     FRANK 

if  California. 
BiiPCHER,  Mr 


if  Maasat  husetts.  Mr 
Mr  .loSTZ,  Mr  Ml'R- 
BoNloR.  Mr  LlPINSKP 
Mr  Bevipp,  .Mrs  Lpoyp.  Mr  Harris,  Mr 
Staggers,  Mr  Posharh.  Mr  McNppty.  Mr 
MoppoHAN,  Mr  HiBBARD.  Mr  R/1E,  Mr  Y'aT- 
K"N,  Mr  Bh;  (I-,  Mr  Perkins  Mr  Wise,  and 
Mr    FvANs 

H  R    480    Mr    HANSEN 

H  R  x!7  Mr  Towns,  Mr  F:vans,  Mr  MRaZ- 
KK  .Mr  F<ih;)  of  Michigan,  Mrs  MiNK.  Mr 
HAiCH-s  .Mr  Dprbin.  Mr  McDermott,  Mr 
LaFap<-e,  Mr  RoYBAP,  Mr  McCi/ihkey.  Mr 
LEVINE  of  California.  Mr  Horton,  Mr  Ehi'Y, 
Mr.  Boucher.  Mr  Markey,  Ms  Peposi,  Mrs 
MORELLA.  Mr  Lll'iNSKP  Mr  Scheper.  Mr 
Gf.idenson,  Mr  STOKES,  Mr  Lent,  Mr  de 
Lpo<i.  Mr  PosHARD.  Mr  Johnston  of  Flor 
ida,  and  Mr    F'ro.st 

H  R    ,'>42    Mr    AITPEGatk 

H  R  ,V)0  Mr  Stark,  .Mr  Mahtine?,  and 
Mr   KvANs 

HR  5;>J  Mr  Washington,  Mr  Brick,  Mr 
Stenhop,m,  and  Mrs    .S*-hhiiEDKH 

H  R  ^S.S  Mr  MpCi.<iski-y  and  Mr  ABER 
CROMBIE 

M  R  Vi6  Mr  I.ANTos,  .Mr  SKEPTON,  Mr 
HKNH'i  Mr  H(K-HBRl  vx-KNER,  Mr  Lago- 
VA.HsiNii,  Mr   Lanca.ster.  and  Mr   Bryant 

H  R    .V>9    .Mr    CosTEPUi 

M  R  6;S  Mr  ARMEY,  .Mr  CoBPE,  Mr 
C:.:SGER,  Mr  F;mer.son,  Mr  Lagomarsino, 
Mr  MrCoppi  m,  Mr  R<ihrabai,-her,  Mr  Smith 
.f  Texas,  and  Mr    WlPsoN 

H  J  Res  73  Mr  Saxton.  Mr  HoRTON,  Mr 
K>!'V     Mr    Tapu'N.    Mr    W..p>,    Mr    Harris, 


Mr  Galpegpy.  Mrs  Patterson,  Mr  La- 
Fapce.  Mr  Bacchus.  Mr  Rangep,  Mr 
WAL.SH,  Mr  Ravenep.  Mr  Cpement.  Mrs 
RfiUKEMA.  Mr  DE  Lugo.  Mr  Ramstad,  Mr 
Lehman  of  Florida,  and  Mrs  Boxer 

H  J  Res  79:  Mr  COMBEST.  Mr  Lnhofe,  Mr 
Oxpey.  Mr.  Ravenep.  Mr  Marpenee.  Mr 
Skeen.  Mr  Bateman.  Mr  Rahapp.  and  Mr 
Hammerschmidt 

H  J  Res  81:  Mr  Hancock,  Mr  Moorhead, 
Mr  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr  PirrRi,  Mr  Pack- 
ard, Mr  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr  Hyde,  and  Mr 
Wypie 

H   Con    Res   36   Mr   Burton  of  Indiana 

H   Con   Res  37   Mr,  Stark 

H  Con  Res  44  Mr  Ray,  Mr  Ritter.  Mr 
Pl-TRP     Mr      Spapghter     of     Virginia.     Mr 


Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr  Mazzopi. 
Mr  Berepter.  Mr  Oxley.  Mr  Oilman,  Mr 
Kasich.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr  Cpeme.vt, 
.Mr.  Wapsh.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr 
E.SPY.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr  Duncan,  Mr 
Weldon,  Mr.  HUTTO,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Horton, 
and  Mr.  Barrett. 

H.  Res.  12:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr  Campbepp  of 
California,  Mr,  Doopey.  Mr  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr,  GUARINP  Mr.  Hoagpand,  Mr.  Lnhofe. 
Mrs  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  M.'-s  Ken- 
NEPi.Y,  Mr,  Kopbe,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mrs 
Lowey  of  New  Y'ork.  Mr.  McDade,  .Mr 
McGrath.  Mr  Perkins,  Mr,  Porter.  Mr 
Reed,  Mr  Riggs.  Mr  Roe,  Mr  Santorum. 
Mr    Saxton.  Mr    Schiff,  Mr    Spaughter  of 


Vlrg-inia.  Mr  Smpth  of  Oregon,  Mr  Stearns. 
Mr  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mrs  Unsoepd.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr  Vento,  Mr  Visclosky. 
Mr  Washington.  Mr  Whitten,  Mr  Woppe. 
and  Mr  Zimmer, 
H    Res   19  .Mr   Eckart  and  Mr   Stokes 


PETITIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

19  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council  of  Seattle.  WA,  relative  to 
its  opposition  to  the  impending  war  m  the 
Middle  East;  which  was  referred  tC'  the  Com- 
mittee or.  Foreign  .Affairs 
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January  28,  1991 


LT.  GEN  JOHN  J  YEOSOCK  HON- 
ORED FOR  SERVICE  AND  F\\TRI- 
OTISM 


HON.  PAUL  L  KAJSJORSKl 

OF  PENNBVl.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Xfonday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  KANJORSKI  Mr  Speaker,  less  than  1 
year  ago.  I  stcxK)  here  and  honored  a  great 
patriot  from  my  distncl.  Ll  Gen  John  J 
Yeosock  Little  did  we  know  i  year  ago  that 
we  wouW  be  embroiled  in  a  war  m  the  Persian 
Gult  Little  did  I  know  1  year  ago  I  would  be 
standing  here  again  to  praise  and  honor  Lieu- 
tenant General  Yeosock,  tor  today  he  is  a 
commander  of  the  US  Army  ground  forces  in 
the  gull 

In  my  RECORD  Statement  on  March  22, 
1990.  I  descnbed  many  of  Lieutenant  General 
Yeosock's  accomplishments  and  awards  Re- 
cently, the  Wilkes  Barre  Times  Leader  ran  an 
excellent  article  I  would  like  to  irxiude  with  my 
remarks  today 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead, 
I  know  we  will  continue  to  keep  our  brave 
servicemen  and  women  wtio  are  m  the  gult  on 
our  thoughts  and  m  our  prayers  Their  dedica- 
tion arxj  commitment  to  this  country  is  truly  an 
inspiration  to  us  all 

The  art)cle  follows 

l.EADKKSHIP  CaMK  KaSV  YOK  LOCAL  ARMY 

COMMANUKK 

(By  Tracy  Jordan) 

If  American  Kuard  forces  are  enRaged  In 
the  allied  war  against  Iraq,  a  general  origi- 
nally from  Plains  Township  may  tell  the 
world  about  the  US  Army  s  efforts  to  eject 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 

As  commander  of  nearly  all  U.S.  Army 
forces  in  the  Middle  East,  one  of  Lt.  Gen 
John  J.  Veosocks  duties  will  be  to  direct 
press  conferences,  just  as  Air  Force  Lt  Gen. 
Charles  Horner  did  Friday 

Horner  and  Gen  E  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
who  coordinates  each  branch  of  the  service, 
showed  the  world  press  videotapes  of  five. 
first-day  attacks  In  which  laser-^ulded 
bombs  blasted  tarsets  In  Iraq  and  Kuwait 

Since  Operation  Desert  Shield  started. 
Yeosock  has  remained  out  of  the  spotlight 
except  for  one  Instance,  when  he  lambasted  a 
senior  officer  who  said  ground  forces 
wouldn't  be  combat  ready  until  February 

Lt  Gen  Calvin  AH  Waller's  pessimistic 
comments  made  In  late  December  sparked 
Yeosock's  response 

■Clearly  we  are  ready  to  perform  whatever 
mission  we  are  called  upon  to  carry  out." 
Yeosock  said,  promising  'a  violent,  fast  bat- 
tle. If  war  tieglns 

With  war  underway  Yeosock's  brothers, 
David  and  Michael,  have  been  watching  the 
events  In  the  Middle  East  closely  They  ex- 
pect ihPlr  brother  s  Involvement  to  amplify 

The  two  local  funeral  directors,  although 
confident  of  success.  sllU  worry  about  their 
brother  8  safety 

Once  the  ground  battles  start,  Michael 
Yeosock  said,    "That  s  going  to  be  the  bad 


part  and  when  we  re  going  to  have  casual- 
ties." 

Three  months  after  Iraq's  Aug  2  Invasion 
of  Kuwait  Yeosock  wrote  to  David  and  56- 
yearold  Michael  Yeosock.  who  also  runs  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Airport  in  Forty  Fort 

■The  next  big  Influx  of  troops  is  a  real 
challenge  Did  you  ever  think  that  the  larg- 
est Army  assembled  since  World  War  II  Is 
soon  to  be  here  under  my  command''  It 
doesn't  make  sleeping  easy,  when  one  consid- 
ers the  responsibility  of  these  young  sol- 
diers. Thanks  for  your  support   " 

Since  the  Nov.  19  letter.  David  and  Michael 
haven  t  heard  from  their  brother,  but  they 
have  followed  his  explolu  through  articles 
written  in  military  and  national  newspapers. 

Yeosock  couldn't  be  reached  for  comment, 
despite  numerous  efforts. 

DESERT  DAYS 

Yeosock  is  no  newcomer  to  the  harsh 
desert  life  of  the  Middle  East. 

For    two    years,    beginning    In    June    1981 
Yeosock  was  stationed  there  as  the  project 
manager    for    the    Saudi    Arabian    National 
Guard  Modernization  project. 

He  and  his  wife.  Betta.  made  Saudi  Arabia 
their  home,  while  their  son.  John,  attended 
college  In  Texas  and  their  daughter  attended 
high  school  In  Rome 

David  Yeosock  also  spent  several  months 
In  Saudi  Arabia  with  his  brother  and  slster- 
in  law.  learning  about  the  Arab  culture. 

It  was  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  fifth- 
grade  teacher,  who  joined  his  brother  at 
meals  with  Saudi  dignitaries,  including  King 
Fahd 

Learning  to  keep  the  soles  of  your  feet  flat 
on  the  floor  and  eating  without  utensils  were 
just  a  few  of  the  experiences  he  and  his 
brother  shared. 

Because  his  brother  was  considered  a 
VIP  .  David  said  he  was  extended  all  of  the 
same  privileges.  Including  t)elng  offered  a 
rare  delicacy —a  goat's  eye. 

Luckily,  he  said,  his  Interpreter  tactfully 
gave  the  eye  "to  someone  more  deserving." 

While  Yeosock  Is  in  Saudi  Arabia  this 
time.  Betta  Yeosock  Is  staying  In  Germany 
with  her  daughter.  Elizabeth  J  Funk,  wife  of 
Army  Capt  Paul  Funk,  who  was  ordered  to 
Saudi  Arabia  three  weeks  ago. 

Although  her  husband  calls  once  a  week, 
she  doesn't  ask  any  questions  about  his  work 
or  plans  the  United  States  has  to  remove 
Saddam  Hussein  from  Kuwait. 

■'He  never  says  anything  on  the  phone,  and 
I've  learned  not  to  ask.  "  Betta  Yeosock  said 
from  Germany  last  week  "It's  just  reassur- 
ing to  hear  his  voice  The  only  indication  I 
get  Is  that  he's  tired." 

She's  been  following  her  husband  around 
the  world  for  30  years,  but  she  said  she  will 
never  adjust  to  the  separations. 

"It's  our  way  of  life  so  we  learn  to  deal 
with  It.  but  believe  me,  you  never  get  used  to 
being  without  your  husband.  It  gets  more 
dlfncult." 

HOMETOWN  HERO 
Since  receiving  his  third  star  In  March 
1989.  Yeosock  has  become  a  hero  In  his  home- 
town, and  those  who  know  him  feel  more  at 
ease  having  one  of  their  own  In  charge  of 
US  Army  forces. 


"I  believe  the  men  that  are  serving  under 
him  are  very  lucky  to  have  such  an  excellent 
leader,  said  Gus  Genetti.  who  attended  Val 
ley  Forge  Military  Academy  with  Yeosock 
nearly  40  years  ago  If  I  knew  I  was  going 
Into  tiattle.  1  would  want  someone  of  his  cali- 
ber at  the  head  of  my  organization 

American  Legion  Post  5.S8  on  E^ast  Carey 
Street  named  its  main-dinlng  room  after 
Yeosock  during  a  testimonial  dinner  honor- 
ing him  two  years  ago 

Pete  Bailer,  a  member  of  the  post,  remem 
bers  Yeosock  as  a  young  boy 

"We  waU'hed  him  grow  up."  said  Bailer, 
whose  family  owned  a  service  station  next  to 
the  Yeosock  Funeral  Home  "He  was  well 
known  In  town   " 

According  to  Bailer.  Yeosock  is  ready  for 
the  strains  of  war 

"Hes  a  career  man  and  he's  prepared  for 
it.  "  Bailer  said 

At  the  LAN  I  Veterans  of  Foreign  War 
Post  in  Irishtown.  Yeosock's  photo  also 
hangs  near  the  enlranceway 

Veteran  Michael  Basta.  of  Laflln.  said  he 
met  "the  clgar-smoklng  general  "  on  two  oc- 
casions 

"He's  a  down-to-earth  general  and  very  re- 
sponsive to  the  rank  and  file.  '  Basta  said.  "I 
don't  think  his  rank  in  the  military  went  to 
his  head." 

BGOAN  IN  IM2 
Yeosock's  military  career  began  In  his  par- 
ent's Plains  Township  funeral  home  In  1962, 
when  a  colonel  from  the  Valley  Forge  Mili- 
tary Academy  arrived  on  a  recruiting  mis- 
sion 

David  describes  his  brothers  passage  into 
military  life  as  "absolutely  fate."  since  ll 
was  he  who  had  applied  to  the  academy  and 
not  his  older  brother 

David,  a  51 -year-old  teacher  at  the  Dan 
Flood  Elementary  School  and  a  funeral  di- 
rector, laughs  about  It  now.  but  when  the 
colonel  arrived.  "I  was  shaking  in  my  shoes, 
because  I  thought  they  were  taking  me 
away  The  colonel,  dressed  in  a  full  uniform. 
was  very  strict  and  stem  looking 

Since  their  parents  weren  t  home.  David, 
worried  he  was  about  to  be  drafted,  went  up- 
stairs and  U5ld  his  brother  Ui  talk  to  the 
colonel  for  him 

By  the  time  their  parents  returned,  John 
Yeosock  was  signing  admission  papers  to  the 
academy 

It  was  the  t>eglnnlng  of  a  career  that  in  Au- 
gust 1990  put  the  53-year-old  general  at  the 
helm  of  all  US  Army  forces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  special  operation  forces,  under  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  turned  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Before  heading  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Yeosock 
had  nearly  a  million  men  and  women  under 
him  as  deputy  commander  of  Forces  Com- 
mand and  commander  of  the  Third  Army, 
headquartered  at  Fort  McPherson  in  East 
Point.  Ga. 

The  Third  Army,  which  won  fame  a.><  the 
force  Gen  George  S  Patton  commanded  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  played  a  major  role  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  In  Decemlier  1944 

In  August  1990.  it  became  the  top  Army 
component  of  the  US  Central  Command 
putting  all   American   soldiers,   both  active 
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and    called-up    reservist,    under    Yeosock's 
charge  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

BASEBALL  ASPIRATIONS 

Before  the  colonel's  unexpected  visit,  John 
Yeosock  hadn't  considered  the  Army  as  a  ca- 
reer, even  though  many  of  his  father's  six 
brothers  and  sisters  served  during  World  War 
U 

According  to  David,  "He  had  no  intention 
of  going  into  the  military,  he  wanted  to  be  a 
basetsall  player" 

David  said  his  brother,  who  played  second 
base  with  several  local  teams,  spent  entire 
summers  on  the  diamond  and  slept  with  his 
baseball  mitl  under  his  pillow. 

He  gave  up  that  habit  38  years  ago.  when 
he  joined  Genetti  and  a  few  other  local  resi- 
dents at  Valley  Forge. 

Genetti,  owner  of  Genetti  s  Best  Western 
Inn,  lived  at  the  academy  on  the  same  dor- 
mitory r.oor  as  then  Cadet  Second  Lt 
Yeosock 

Although  Yeosock  continued  to  play  base- 
hall  at  Valley  Forge,  the  military  life  seem- 
ingly seeped  into  Yeosock's  soul,  according 
to  former  classmates 

"Valley  Forge  gave  him  his  first  taste  of 
milita.'-y  life  and  apparently  he  liked  it," 
Genetti  said 

Genetti  was  two  years  younger  than 
Yeosock.  but  he  said.  "F^ven  then  his  supe- 
rior leadership  was  recognizable — even  to  a 
14-year-old," 

Others  in  the  company  often  looked  to 
Yeosock  for  advice,  according  to  Genetti, 

"He  had  a  leadership  charisma,  which  ex- 
uded confidence  and  trust.'"  Genetti  said.  "I 
remember  talking  to  him  a  few  times  and  al- 
ways feeling  bett,er  afterward  When  he  was 
around,  things  would  always  go  right." 

Dr  William  Smedley,  of  Kingston,  grad- 
uated from  Valley  Forge  with  Gen  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  in  1952— the  same  year  Yeosock 
entered  the  academy. 

"'You  know  how  some  guys  stand  out,  well 
these  guys  were  noticeable  fellows," 
Smedley  recalled 

Schwarzkopf  became  a  four-star  general 
and  IS  Yeosock's  immediate  supervisor  be- 
fore Colin  Powell  and  the  President,  accord- 
ing to  Michael  Yeosock 

Although  Smedley  graduated  two  years 
ahead  of  Yeosock  from  the  academy,  he  said 
"on  hindsight,  you  could  tell  he  was  someone 
special  " 

Following  Yeosock's  first  year  at  the  acad- 
emy, he  was  chosen  as  "Outstanding  Plebe," 
and  In  1955,  he  graduated  cum  laude  from  a 
class  of  177 

His  entrance   into   the  Valley   Forge   Mill 
tary  Academy  at  the  age  of  15  marked  the 
end  of  his  life  on  South  Main  Street  with  his 
parents  and  brothers 

It  also  marked  the  beginning  of  a  scrap 
book  that  his  late  mother,  the  former  Eliza- 
tieth  "Betz"  Petras,  put  together  to  track 
her  son's  life 

Photos  of  Yeosock  receiving  awards  from 
different  generals  and  his  role  as  one  of  the 
Three  Kings  in  a  Christmas  play  open  the 
book  that  now  Includes  pictures  of  him  with 
Saudi  Arabia's  King  Fahd 

"The  first  year  that  he  was  at  Valley 
Forge  we  made  28  trips  to  visit  him,"  David 
Yeosock  said.  "I  remember  leaving  early  m 
the  morning,  when  It  was  still  foggy   " 

His  late  father,  John  A  Yeosock.  visited 
his  son  as  often  as  possible  to  hear  him  de- 
liver sermons  at  The  Alumn  Memorial  Chap- 
el of  St  Cornelius  the  Centurian  at  Valley 
Forge  Military  Academy  and  Junior  College 

The  non-sectarian  services  were  a  favorite 
for  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  who  died  in 
1978,  according  to  David. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Michael,  then  a  student  at  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity, remembers  his  brother  as  "elo- 
quent" during  the  sermons. 

"He  was  always  very  verbal  and  a  good 
communicator."  Michael  said. 

Since  their  mother's  death  last  April. 
David,  with  Michael's  help,  has  taken  over  as 
the  family  historian  to  follow  the  adventures 
of  their  three-star  general. 

FORESHADOWED  Fl-TfRE 

Even  before  Yeosock  joined  the  academy. 
friends  and  classmates  said  they  recognized  a 
certain  demeanor  about  him  that  they  pre- 
dicted would  catapult  him  into  a  position  of 
power,  earning  honors  few  realize  in  a  life- 
time. 

As  children,  the  three  Yeosock  brothers  be- 
came regulars  at  their  Uncle  Frank  "Bob" 
Yeosock's  t>ar  on  River  Street  in  Plains 
Township, 

David  said  he  and  his  older  brothers  were 
"like  the  three  musketeers,"  during  those 
days 

When  at  Yeosock's  tavern,  John  mat.ched 
wits  with  the  men  and  coal  miners  playing 
checkers. 

"He  could  communicate  on  an  adult  level 
t>efore  he  was  an  adult,  "  according  to  Jack 
Tokach,  a  former  classmate 

When  he  thinks  about  Yeosock  as  a  young 
boy.  Tokach  said.  "You  get  a  sense  of  great- 
ness that  was  already  building.  He  had  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  moral  code." 
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It's  with  both  pride  and  humility,  Mr  Speak- 
er, that  I  exterxl  to  the  National  Space  Society 
and  to  the  Western  Spaceport  Cfiapter,  our 
sincere  good  wishes  as  they  carry  on  ttie  tra- 
dition of  a  space-tanng  people,  to  afv^fays 
reach  for  the  stars  Ad  astra. 


A  SPACE-FARING  CIVILIZATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFOR.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE.S 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  LAGOf^ARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  years 
ago  today.  January  28,  tragedy  struck  our  Na- 
tion with  the  loss  of  seven  brave  men  and 
women  in  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  acci- 
dent. By  a  quirk  of  fate,  yesterday  marked  the 
24th  anniversary  of  anottier  tragedy,  the  Apol- 
lo accident,  when  three  American  astronauts 
lost  their  lives  in  a  launch  pad  fire. 

This  evening,  citizens  of  Lompoc,  CA,  will 
gather  in  the  public  library  to  commemorate 
those  10  brave  men  and  women,  arxJ  to  mark 
two  other  events  of  a  more  positive  nature:  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  West- 
em  Spaceport  Chapter  of  the  National  Space 
Society,  and  the  celebration  of  "Reach  for  the 
Stars  Day"  nationwide. 

Reach  for  the  Stars  Day  commemorates  the 
vision  of  our  astronauts  and  our  space  pro- 
gram as  a  whole.  It  was  the  day  chosen  by 
the  National  Space  Society  to  officially  recog- 
nize the  formation  of  its  Western  Spaceport 
Chapter  in  1988.  It  also  stands  as  a  symbol 
worldwide  of  the  goal  of  the  National  Space 
Soaety  to  create  a  space-fanng  civilization 
here  on  Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  histonans  write  of  this 
era,  they  will  undoubtedly  note  both  the  tn- 
umphs  and  the  tragedies  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. tHopefully,  they  will  record  how  our  Na- 
tion rose  from  the  Apollo  arxJ  Challenger  trag- 
edies to  fulfill  the  vision  of  ttie  astronauts,  our 
star  travelers,  as  they  extended  our  frontiers 
into  space. 

No  undertaking  of  such  difficutty  is  without 
tragedy,  but  rx)  or>e  was  more  willing  to  txave 
danger  than  the  astronauts  themselves,  for 
they  believed  ttie  goal  was  worth  the  effort. 


ARAB  AMERICANS  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  SINGLED  OUT 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTl'CKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28, 1991 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Sfieaker.  America  was 
founded  on  the  pnncipiles  of  equal  justice  ana 
equal  protection  for  all  citizens. 

During  this  gulf  cnsis,  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, who  have  heavy  responsibtlifies  tc 
protect  us  from  possible  terronst  activities, 
must  be  watchful  not  to  infringe  upon  the  very 
freedoms,  protections,  and  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

Recent  reports  of  possible  overreacton  b) 
certain  officials  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Irv 
vestigation — one  of  the  [xemier  and  respected 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  world — need 
to  be  considered  carefully  The  careful  bal- 
ance which  must  be  maintained  tjetween  pro- 
tecting civil  rights  and  fxotecting  pob^K.  safety 
IS  never  easily  accomplished.  But,  we  all  must 
strive  mightily  for  ttnat  elusive  balance,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  national  stress  and  strain 
such  as  expenertced  right  now 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  edftonal  from  the  January  16  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  which  descnljes  the  situation 
in  a  calm,  measured  manner: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan   16.  1991] 

SlNCLLSG  OlT  ARAB  .A.MERICANS 

The  gulf  crisis  has  raised  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism—instigated by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
directed  against  American  targets  tx3th 
abroad  and  in  this  country.  Hence,  the  in- 
creased security  at  federal  buildings  and  air- 
ports, and  the  decision  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Ser-vice  to  photograph 
and  fingerprint  visitors  holding  Iraqi  and 
Kuwaiti  passports  These  have  been  telling 
signs  of  a  nation  assuming  a  wartime  foot- 
ing Given  the  pronouncements  out  of  Bagh- 
dad, these  countermeasures  are  inconvenient 
but  necessary  security  precautions  against 
possible  terrorist  attacks 

Yet  it  IS  exactly  at  times  such  as  these 
that  government  m.ust  take  care  not  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  rights  and  freedoms  of  its  citi- 
zens Regrettably,  that  may  have  happened 
last  week  during  the  course  of  a  special  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  program  focused 
on  Arab  Americans. 

FBI  agents  contacted  more  than  200  Arab- 
American  business  and  community  leaders 
across  the  country,  ostensibly  to  inform 
them  of  the  bureau"s  intention  to  protect 
Lhem  against  any  backlash  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
hate  crimes  and  ethnically  motivated  vio- 
lence spawned  by  Middle  East  turbulence  is  a 
legitimate  job  of  federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, so  that  aspect  of  the  bureau's  initia- 
tive was  welcomed  by  Arab  Americans.  But 
FBI  agents  also  used  the  occasion  to  gather 
intelligence  aljout  possible  terrorist  threats 
This  IS  where  the  FBI  quickly  wore  out  its 
welcome. 

Organizations  representing  Arab  Ameri- 
cans   contend    that    agents    asked    citizens 
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about  their  political  beliefs,  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein and  their  knowledKe  or  suspicions  about 
possible  terrorism  Deputy  Attorney  General 
William  P  Barr  denies  any  FBI  Intention  to 
intimidate  .Arab  .\merkans.  a.s  some  commu- 
nity leaders  fear  At  the  same  time."  he 
says,  "in  the  llKht  of  the  terrorist  threats 
it  is  only  prudent  to  solicit  information 
about  potential  terrorist  activity  and  to  re- 
quest the  future  assistance  of  these  Individ 
uals  " 

But  why  does  the  Kovemment  presume 
that  .Americans  of  Arab  descent  should  know 
about  potential  terrorist  activity"  or  that 
this  tfroup  of  Americans  is  any  more  knowl- 
edKeable  abfmt  such  activity  than  any  other"" 
KBl  spokesman  Thomas  F  Jones  says  It's 
because  the  bureau  Is  aware  of  a  number  of 
terrorist  organizations  in  the  United  States 
that  "consist  of  people  of  Middle  East  de 
scent"  and  that  the  "possibility  exists  that 
[terrorlslsl  are  Uvinif  in  Arab-American 
communities."  In  that  way,  he  said.  Arab 
Americans  "could  come  Into  possession  of  in 
formation  on  potential  terrorist  acts." 

It  Is  a  perilously  flimsy  rationale  It  leaves 
the  US.  government  wide  open  to  the  accu 
satlon  that  It  is  dividing  Americans  by  eth 
nlc  backRTOund  and  singling  out  one  group 
as  a  au.specl  class  If  that  were  true,  the  gov- 
ernment s  conduct  would  clearly  be  constitu- 
tionally offensive  and  morally  repugnant.  To 
Imply  that  Arab  Americans  some  of  whom 
are  members  of  families  that  have  been  in 
this  country  since  the  turn  of  the  century- 
may  have  a  special  link  to  terrorists  is  both 
Insidious  and  harmful  The  government  can- 
not go  around  making  judgments  and  pre- 
sumptions about  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
their  descent. 

Like  all  Americans.  Arab  Americans  have 
the  right  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  indi 
vuiuals.  and  the  government  has  a  constltu 
tlonal    duty    to    observe    and    protect    thai 
right   Neither  should  the  government  Invade 
the   privacy  or  trample   the   dignity  of  onf 
class  of  citizens   What  Is  being  seen  now  re 
calls  the  negative  stereotyping   that  served 
as  a   basis   for   the   shameful    treatment  of 
Americans     of    Japanese     ancestry     during 
World   War   U     Such   stereotyping,   with   its 
ugly  and  unfair  Implications,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  hold. 


JOSE  MARTI  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ILEANA  RCMEHTINLN 

OF  FLORID.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSF.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  honor  and  much  pride  that  i  wish  to  rec- 
ognize the  Jose  Marti  Benevolent  Association 
o(  Miami  Beach.  Fl 

The  Jose  Mart)  Benevolent  Association  was 
founded  on  May  19.  1986.  through  a  commit 
tee  dedicated  to  hononng  Cuban  patriot  Jose 
Marti  and  organized  by  Luis  Hernandez  and 
his  two  children.  Luis  Hernandez.  Jr  and  Ins 
Hernandez,  as  well  as  Roberto  Egues  and 
Carlos  Deman 

On  January  27.  1 991  the  Jose  Marli  Benev- 
olent Association  will  celetyate  an  event  con> 
memorating  138  years  of  Jose  Marti's  birth 
This  event,  honoring  Marti,  will  lake  place  at 
the  Miami  Beach  Library  in  Miami  Beach,  FL 

Marti  was  t)orn  in  Havana.  Cuba,  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1863.  and  he  was  a  writer  and  a  poet 
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as  well  as  a  great  patriot  Among  his  many  fa- 
mous worVs  he  wrote  "La  Rosa  Blanca."  "La 
Nina  de  Guatemala."  and  "Los  Zapaticos  de 
Rosa  "  In  addition  to  his  provoking  work,  Marti 
was  recognized  for  txir>ging  forth  unity  of 
those  exiled  He  sought  asylum  m  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  Independence  from 
the  Spanish  While  m  exile,  Marti  worked  on 
behalf  of  the  revolution  taking  place  in  his 
country,  and  he  raised  money  for  the  war 
against  Spam. 

Marti  died  m  battle  on  May  19.  1895.  m  Dos 
Rios  in  the  province  of  Qnente,  Cuba  He  is 
recognized  by  his  compatriots  as  the  Culjan 
Apostle 

It  IS  for  his  devout  and  earnest  respect  for 
his  country  that  the  Jose  Marti  Benevolent  As 
sociation  has  decided  to  honor  Jose  Marti 
The  members  of  the  association  are  to  tie 
thanked  for  their  efforts  in  honoring  Marti 
They  are  as  follows  Luis  Hernandez.  Sr  . 
president,  ins  Hernandez.  George  Cardet, 
secretary  Antonio  Cartas.  Julio  Asseo,  Pedro 
Betancourt,  Andres  Herrata,  and  Robert 
Egues. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  TAGLIABUE 

HON.  TOM  IA,NT0S 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker,  with  the  memory 
of  a  great  Super  Bowl  still  fresh  in  our  minds, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tritmte  to  a  man  wfwse 
contribution  to  the  game  cannot  t>e  measured 
in  yardage,  passing  percentages,  or  points 
That  man  is  Paul  Tagliabue,  the  commissioner 
of  the  National  Foottiall  League 

Bom  in  Jersey  City,  NJ.  in  1940.  Mr 
Tagliatxje  demonstrated  earty  m  his  life  the 
talents  and  abilities  that  have  enabled  him  to 
nse  to  the  top  He  is  truly  an  exceptional  indi- 
vidual worthy  of  this  txxly's  recognition  and 
pfaise  An  athlete,  a  scholar,  a  businessman, 
a  family  man — Mr  Tagliabue  excels  in  all  that 
he  puts  his  hand  to 

Known  to  his  Hoya  teammates  at  George- 
town University  as  "Mr  Chairman  of  the 
Boards."  Paul  Tagliabue  was  a  model  of  hard 
work  and  diligence  on  the  tjasketball  court.  His 
grit  was  an  inspiration  to  those  with  whom  he 
played  But  he  was  more  than  just  an  athlete 
at  Georgetown,  where  he  graduated  in  1962 

He  was  able  to  balance  his  love  of  sports 
with  his  academic  studies  The  combination  of 
his  natural  scholastic  talents  and  his  work 
ethic  culminated  m  his  be\ng  named  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  finalist — a  crowning  academic 
achievement 

In  1965  he  graduated  with  a  degree  in  law 
from  New  York  University,  wtiere  he  edited  ttie 
Law  Review  His  professional  career  has  been 
nothing  short  of  meteoric  After  a  clerkship 
with  the  U  S  claims  court,  Mr  Tagliabue 
worked  for  3  years  as  a  defense  analyst  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  He  then  joined 
the  Washington  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling, 
wtiere  his  professional  association  with  ttie 
National  Foottiall  League  tiegan  In  1989,  he 
was  narr>ed  commissioner  after  a  fractious 
election 

In  the  ensunng  nx)nths  and  years,  he  has 
proven  a  nnost  worthy  choice    Putting  the  drf- 
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fcult  election  behind  him,  his  administrative 
talents  and  leadership  ability  quickly  won  the 
pfaise  of  his  colleagues,  the  media,  and  the 
fans  of  the  ganne  Clearly,  he  has  placed  the 
NFL  on  the  nght  track  heading  toward  the  2 1st 
century 

Mr  Speaker,  those  wtw  are  lucky  enough  to 
know  Mr  Tagliabue  know  him  as  a  man  of  in- 
tegnty  and  vision  A  devoted  hust)and  of  26 
years  to  his  wife.  Chandler,  and  ttie  proud  fa- 
ther of  two  daughters.  Drew  and  Emily,  he  is 
a  rare  breed  indeed.  It  is  my  hope  that  wtien 
we  gattiered  with  family  and  fnends  to  watch 
the  New  York  Giants  prevail  over  the  Buffalo 
Bills  in  a  great  game,  we  remembered  the 
rnan  oft  the  field  and  his  considerable  corv 
tribution  to  the  game. 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  30TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  MARYLAND 
STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BNAI 
BRITH 


SUPPRESSING  DISSENT  IN  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 


HON.  JERRY  F.  COSTILLO 

iiF  ILLI.S'OIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  COSTELLO  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
Nation"s  attention  is  understandably  focused 
on  our  service  men  and  women  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  However,  other  events  deserve  our  at- 
tention and  concern,  p»arttcularly  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  country's  use  of  military 
force  to  suppress  dissent  in  the  Baltic  States. 

In  the  last  week,  thousands  of  Lithuanians 
gathered  at  the  national  parliament  building  to 
protect  it  from  aggressive  Soviet  troops.  At 
least  19  people  were  killed  and  hurxjreds 
wounded  in  attacks  ordered  by  auttx)nties  in 
the  Soviet  leadership.  This  does  not  txxle  well 
for  future  United  States-Soviet  relations,  cer- 
tainly given  their  attempts  in  ttie  past  several 
years  to  open  their  society  to  more  freedoms 
and  political  detiate 

We  cannot  allow  this  aackdown  on  Baltic 
self-determination  to  go  unrecognized,  be- 
cause if  it  does,  it  will  hamper  any  other  ef- 
forts toward  democratic  freedoms  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  certain  that  constitu- 
ents in  my  district,  many  of  wlx)m  are  of  Lith- 
uanian, Ukranian,  Estonian  and  Latvian  de- 
scent, are  horrified  by  the  events  that  have  oc- 
curred this  week 

I  recently  cosponsored  legislation  to  wittv 
hold  from  the  Soviet  Union  "most  favored  na- 
tion" status  until  Moscow  ends  economic  and 
military  action  against  the  Baltic  States,  wittv 
draws  all  troops,  and  recognizes  ttie  irxle- 
pendence  of  those  countries 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  with  contin- 
ued pressure  by  ttie  international  communrty, 
we  can  lead  a  call  for  restraint  ttiat  will  lead 
to  greater  democratic  expression  in  the  Soviet 
Union 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday,  March 
9.  1991,  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
Marylarxl  State  Association  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

B'nai  B'nth  is  the  world's  okjest  and  largest 
service  organization,  setting  an  example  of 
community  service  for  1 48  years. 

As  we  all  know,  organizations  such  as  B'nai 
B'nth  are  able  to  do  so  much  good  because 
of  dedicated  and  exceptional  members.  One 
such  irxlividual.  Frada  A.  Wall,  will  be  inducted 
as  the  new  president  of  the  Maryland  State 
Association  on  March  9,  1991.  Ms.  Wall  is  a 
two-term  p>ast  preskjent  of  the  David  Lester 
Maccabtah  Sabra  Unit  with  a  history  of  several 
years  of  community  service. 

Ms.  Wall  will  succeed  Hal  Kupertierg  who  is 
completing  a  distinguished  1  -year  term  as 
president. 

It  IS  a  pleasure  to  call  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  Maryland  State  Association  of  B'nai 
B'nth  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  With  serv- 
ice organizations  such  as  B'nai  B'nth  and  indi- 
viduals like  tfiose  being  honored,  our  work  as 
put>lic  servants  in  Congress  is  made  that 
much  easier  and  that  much  more  pleasurable. 


GOOD  SHEPHERD  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  JOPPATOWNE.  MD. 
CELEBRATES  25TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  the  Good  Shepherd  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Joppatowne.  MD,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  25th  anniversary. 

On  Saturday,  January  26,  I  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  attending  the  25th  anniversary 
celetxation  and  kx*  forward  to  sharing  in  the 
fellowship  of  ttie  evening's  events.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  Good  Shepherd  Pres- 
bytenan  Church  tias  attended  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  of  Joppatowne  with  the  warmth 
and  canng  that  only  tfie  church  can  provide. 

The  important  role  Good  Shepherd  Pres- 
bytenan  Church  plays  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munity IS  clearly  evident.  The  church  has  been 
actively  involved  vMth  youth  groups,  the  local 
high  school,  fuel  funds,  food  distribution,  and 
a  day  care  center,  in  addition,  the  congrega- 
bon  also  takes  an  active  role  in  the  community 
as  many  church  members  are  involved  in  var- 
ious community  organizations  and  turKtions 

The  hard  work  and  dedication  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  commu- 
nrty and  its  congregation  is  truly  commerxJ- 
abie.  Our  Nation  is  greatly  irxlebted  to  the 
wofV  of  such  churches  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

It  is  v«th  great  respect  arxj  admiration  ttnat 
I  congratulate  them  upon  their  25th  anniver- 
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sary.  I  extend  my  personal  thanks  and  grati- 
tude for  the  work  of  churches  such  as  tlie 
Good  Shepherd  Presbytenan  Church  in 
Joppatowne,  MD. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  Good  Shepherd 
Presbytenan  Church  arxJ  the  United  States  of 
America. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  U.S.  HIGH- 
TECHNOLOGY  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess to  date  of  U.S.  high-technology  weapons 
systems  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  gratifying  for 
many  reasons,  primanly  because  of  tfie  num- 
t)er  of  lives  which  have  undoubtedly  been 
spared  on  Ixjth  sides. 

United  States  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles 
were  used  with  great  effect  at  the  start  of  the 
conflict,  disabling  Iraqi  defenses  and  destroy- 
ing strategic  targets  deep  within  Iraq  with  vir- 
tually no  risk  to  American  forces  and  minimal 
risk  to  Iraqi  civilians.  The  accuracy  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Tomahawk  is  in  part  a  reflection  of 
the  development  testing  of  the  missile  per- 
formed in  Ventura  County,  at  the  Point  Mugu 
Naval  Base,  dunng  the  past  decade.  U.S. 
planes  flying  missions  over  Iraq  were  pro- 
tected by  electronic  counter-measure  pods 
manufactured  by  Raytheon,  Goleta,  in  Santa 
Barbara  County.  Similar  systems  installed  on 
naval  vessels  at  Port  Hueneme  Naval  Base 
are  protecting  our  sailors  from  attack.  And 
"smart"  weapons  developed  during  sea  trials 
off  Ventura  County  have  increased  the  suc- 
cess and  reduced  the  need  for  multiple  sorties 
by  Navy  fliers. 

Other  systems,  notably  the  Patriot,  also  built 
by  Raytheon,  have  successfully  defended 
United  States  grourxl  forces  and  civilians  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  are  being  deployed  to  pro- 
tect Israeli  crties  from  Scud  missiles.  The  Pa- 
triot technology  is  denved  in  part  from  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

I  think  it's  appropnate  to  acknowledge  the 
contnbutions  made  by  these  companies  and 
their  employees  in  saving  American  lives  and, 
hopefully,  shortening  the  war.  We  all  want  a 
quick  end  to  this  conflict,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  our  service  men  and  women  and  our  de- 
fense workers  for  their  service  to  the  Nation. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSK] 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  1 02d  Congress  I  reintroduced  legis- 
lation I  originally  drafted  and  Introduced  last 
year,  H,R.  133,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Election  Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1990. 

In  order  to  restore  the  confiderx*  and  trust 
of  the  American  pieople  in  their  Government  it 
IS  imperative  that  the  102d  Congress  enact 
campaign  finarx^  reform  legislation.  Its  pas- 
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sage  must  be  a  top  priority  tor  ttie  President, 
the  congressional  leadership,  and  rank  and  file 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

H.R.  133  IS  an  effort  to  bndge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  parties  ever  campaign  finance  re- 
form by  enacting  nneaningful,  but  fair  and  t)al- 
anced  reforms.  It  encourages  honest  compeb- 
t)on  and  will  help  to  further  the  goal  of  a  gov- 
ernment, "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  wtx)  knows  how 
difficult  It  IS  to  defeat  an  incumbent,  because 

1  did  so,  and  as  one  wtio  has  expenenced  a 
campaign  where  my  wealthy  opponent  spent 
over  SV/t  million  and  outspent  me  more  than 

2  to  1 .  I  have  a  strong  sensitivity  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  kinds  of  campaign  finarx^  re- 
forms our  Nation  needs.  My  campaign  finance 
reform  bill  may  serve  as  a  Wuepnnt  to  guide 
us  piast  ttie  partisan  wrangling  we  tiave  experi- 
enced previously. 

This  comprehensive  campaign  reform  ixW 
addresses  all  of  the  most  pressing  issues  m 
campaign  finance  reform:  from  the  growth  of 
Political  Action  Committees  [PAC's]  and  the 
declining  influerx^  of  small  contritxrtions  from 
individuals,  to  Independent  expenditures,  the 
unfair  advantages  of  candidates  wfx)  are  per- 
sonally wealthy,  and  PAC's  controlled  by 
elected  officials. 

H.R.  133  also  contains  stiff  cnminal  pen- 
alties for  individuals  wtio  violate  Federal  elec- 
tion lav^. 

Many  of  the  fxovisions  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation are  based  on  proposals  ongirially  rec- 
ommended by  Dr.  Norman  J  Omstein.  resi- 
dent scholar  at  the  American  Enterpnse  Insti- 
tute tor  PutJiic  Policy  Research.  Dr.  Omstein  is 
a  nationally  known  and  well-respected  scholar 
of  the  American  political  and  constitutional 
systems.  He  is  held  in  high  regard  by  mem- 
t)ers  of  both  parties,  which  is  why  his  ideas 
may  help  us  move  beyond  our  past  partisan 
differences. 

The  cornerstone  of  H.R.  133  is  the  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  anxxjnt  of  money  Politi- 
cal Action  Committees  [PAC's]  may  contribute 
to  candidates  and  ttie  strong  new  incentives  to 
encourage  small  contritxjtions  from  in-State 
contributors. 

The  bill  provides  both  a  tax  credit  and  a 
Federal  matching  payment  for  individual  corv 
tributions  of  S200  or  less  to  qualifying  can- 
didates who  are  running  for  Congress  m  the 
contritxjtor's  home  State. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  matching  funds,  a  can- 
didate must  agree  not  to  spend  more  than 
$100,000  of  his  own  mor>ey  on  the  campaign, 
and  must  raise  at  least  S25.000  in  contribu- 
tions of  S200  or  less  from  in-State  residents. 
A  voluntary  income  tax  checkoff,  similar  to  ttie 
one  already  used  to  finance  Presidental  elec- 
tions, is  created  to  provide  the  Federal  match- 
ing funds. 

H.R.  133  also  slashes  the  rhaximum  a  PoWh 
cal  Action  Commitfee  [PAC]  may  contribute  to 
a  candidate  from  the  cun-ent  S5,000  to  no 
more  than  $2,000. 

I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
full  sectiorv-by-secton  analysis  of  tlie  bill: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  H.R.  133. 
"THE  ElLECnON  CAMPAIGN  REFORM  ACT  OF  1991 

Section.  1.  Short  title. 
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The  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Election  Cam[>alKn  Refonn  Act 
of  199r'. 

Section  2.  Limitation  on  contributions  to 
House  of  Representatives  candidates  by  po- 
litical action  committees 

Reduces  from  $6,000  to  $2,000  the  maximum 
contribution  a  political  action  committee 
may  make  to  a  candidate  per  election. 

Section  3.  Credit  for  contributions  to  con- 
cessional campaigns. 

Provides  a  100  percent  tax  credit  for  the 
first  $200  (or  $400  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  tax  re- 
turn i  in  personal  contributions  an  Individual 
makes  to  a  House  candidate  running  from 
the  same  state. 

Section  4  Oeslgtiatlon  of  income  tax  pay- 
ments to  the  House  of  Representatives  cam- 
paitfn  trust  fund. 

Provides  for  a  $2  tax  credit  check-off  on 
Indlvdual  federal  tax  returns  U)  be  paid  to 
the  "House  of  Representatives  Campaign 
Trust  Fund. 

Section  5.  Establishment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  campaign  trust  fund. 

Creates  a  House  of  Representatives  Cam- 
paign Trust  Fund  under  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  receive  funds  derived  from  the  $2 
check-off  on  Individual  tax  returns  and  au- 
thorizes expenditures  from  the  trust  fund  to 
certified  candidates  who  have  raised  not  less 
than  $25,000  in  contributions  of  $200  or  less 
from  Individual  contributors  Trom  their 
s'^tes. 

Section  6.  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  relating  to  report- 
ing of  Individual  resident  contributions  In 
elections  for  the  Office  of  Representative. 

Requires  House  candidates  to  report  to  the 
FEC  when  they  have  raised  more  than  $25,000 
In  contributions  of  $200  or  less  from  individ- 
uals residing  in  their  states  and  requires  the 
FEC  to  certify  this  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Section  7  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  relating  to  match- 
ing payments  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives campaign  trust  fund 

^a.)  Entitles  House  candidates  to  matching 
funds  from  the  trust  fund  for  the  frisl  $200  in 
contributions  from  Individuals  who  reside  in 
the  state 

(b)  Limits  maximum  total  aggregate 
matching  payments  to  $300,000 

(c)  In  order  to  receive  the  matching  pay- 
ments. House  candidates  are  required  to  cer- 
tify, under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  neither 
they,  nor  their  family,  shall  furnish  more 
than  $100,000  in  personal  funds  or  loans  for 
the  campaign. 

Establishes  penalties  of  up  to  $25,000  in 
fines  andor  5  years  in  prison  for  violations  of 
any  certification  that  a  candidate  will  not 
exceed  $100,000  in  personal  funds 

(d)  Provides  that  if  a  candidate  for  the 
House  funds  refuses  to  make  a  certification 
that  he  she  will  not  spend  over  $100,000  in 
personal  funds,  that  candidate's  opponents 
may  receive  matching  funds  for  up  to  $1,000 
in  contributions  from  Individuals  regardless 
of  their  of  residence. 

(ei  Allows  opponents  of  a  House  candidate, 
who  violates  a  certification  to  limit  personal 
spending  to  $100,000.  to  receive  from  the 
trust  fund  payments  equal  to  the  amount  of 
personal  funds  contributed  by  the  violating 
candidate  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

tf)  Permits  certified  House  candidates  who 
are  the  target  of  independent  expenditures 
which  exceed  $10,000  to  receive  from  the 
trust  fund  an  amount  equal  K>  300  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  independent  expenditure 
Persons  found  to  have  willfully  or  inten- 
tionally sought  to  subvert  the  Intent  of  sub- 
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section  may  be  fined  up  to  $25,000  and/or  Im- 
prisoned for  up  to  5  years. 

ig)  Requires  the  repayment  to  the  trust 
fund  of  a  portion  of  any  excess  campaign 
funds  after  the  election  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  pro  rau  share  that  trust  fund  pay- 
ments accounted  for  of  the  candidate's  total 
aggregated  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the 
election.  Repayments  to  the  trust  fund  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  received  from 
the  trust  fund. 

(h)  Requires  the  FEC  to  Issue  regulations 
to  biennially  Index  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a). 

Section  8.  Amendments  to  section  304  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
with  respect  to  Independent  expenditures 

Requires  the  reporting  to  the  FEC.  within 
24  hours,  of  any  independent  expenditure  in  a 
House  race  which  exceed  $10,000.  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  which  candidate  the  independent 
expenditures  are  Intended  to  help  or  hurt 
Requires  the  FEC  to  notify  each  candidate  of 
the  Independent  expenditures  within  24 
hours. 

Section  9.  Amendment  relating  to  broad- 
cast media  rates  and  disclosures 

{ai  Requires  broadcast  stations  to  offer 
their  lowest  rates,  to  House  qualifying  can- 
didates who  have  agreed  to  limit  personal 
spending  to  $100,000.  for  commercials  which 
are  1  to  5  minutes  In  length. 

(b)  Requires  the  inclusion  of  the  statement 
"This  candidate  has  not  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  spending  limits  for  this  Congressional 
election  campaign  set  forth  In  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  "  In  any  broadcast  or 
print  advertisements  of  House  candidates 
who  refuse  to  agree  to  limit  personal  spend 
ing  to  $100,000. 

Section  10.  Penalties. 

Makes  It  unlawful  to  furnish  false  informa 
tion  to.  or  to  withhold  Information  from,  the 
FEC.  punishable  by  up  to  $10,000  in  fines  and- 
or  up  to  5  years  In  prison 

Section  U.  Restrictions  on  control  of  cer- 
tain types  of  political  committees  by  can- 
didates. 

Prohibits  House  candidates  from  establish- 
ing, maintaining,  or  controlling  a  political 
committee  other  than  an  authorized  com- 
mittee of  the  candidate 

Section  12.  Authorization  of  appropria 
tlons. 

Authorizes  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Act. 

Section  13.  Effective  date. 

Provides  for  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
take  effect  after  December  31,  1990. 

Section  14.  Severability. 

If  any  provision  of  the  Act  Is  held  to  be  In- 
valid, this  will  not  affect  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Act 


MIAMI  JEWISH  HO.MH  AND  HOS- 
PITAL FOR  THE  AGED  45TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY GALA  CELEBRATION 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTIMN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  recognize  45  years  o1 
compassioriate  service  to  ttie  community  by 
the  Miami  Jewish  Home  and  Hospital  tor  the 
Aged  at  Douglas  Gardens  [MJHHAj  It  sen/es 
as  a  t)eacon  ot  hope  m  an  area  which  is  horrte 
to  many  o(  our  country's  ever-increasing  aginq 
population 
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From  a  23-bed  retirenrient  home  opened  m 
1945,  MJHHA  has  grown  into  one  of  the  nrrost 
comprehensive  geriatric  care  centers  in  the 
Souttieastern  United  States,  a  true  leader  in 
their  field  The  facility  has  been  nan'ied  one  ot 
only  eight  national  test  sites  tor  a  federally 
funded  Medicare  Alzheimer's  project,  arx3  has 
served  as  the  site  for  the  American  Healthcare 
Association's  educational  videos  documenting 
the  reduction  ot  p)hysical  and  chemical  re- 
straints The  State  Depjartmeni  has  referred 
foreign  countries  to  MJHHA  who  seek  advice 
on  their  aging  population 

MJHHA  now  serves  more  than  8,000  south 
Flondians  each  year  with  an  array  ot  services 
including  adult  day  care,  Alzheimer's  pro- 
grams, at-home,  long-terms,  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing care,  research,  technology  and  other 
health-related  programs  and  services  Last 
year  alone,  it  has  provided  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion in  tree  health  care  services  to  our  commu- 
nity I  have  seen  their  19-acre  campus  which 
IS  home  to  a  geriatric  ambulatory  health  care 
center,  a  nursing  home,  rehab  center,  hospital, 
and  oul-palient  services  I  fully  support  the 
wonderful  services  they  provide 

On  February  2.  1991  MJHHA  will  be  cele- 
brating its  45th  anniversary  gala  at  the  Doral 
Ocean  Beach  Resort  in  Miami  Beach,  FL.  I 
woukl  like  to  extend  my  deepest  appreciation 
for  the  selfless  efforts  of  all  those  who  make 
this  organization  so  special  The  officers  irv 
ckxle  Irving  Cypen,  chairman  of  the  board; 
Harold  Beck,  president,  Aaron  Kravitz,  Albert 
Ossip.  Arthur  Pearlman,  Leo  Rose.  Jr  ,  past 
presidents,  Lilyan  Beckerman,  Harry  Chemin, 
Jack  Chester,  David  B  Fleeman,  Solonrion 
Garazi.  Leo  Gelvan.  Irene  Grut)er,  Nathan 
Gumenick.  Lila  G  Heatler,  Harry  A.  Levy, 
Martin  Margulies.  Sam  May,  Polly  deHirsch 
Meyer,  Charles  G  Reskin.  Rowland  Schaefer, 
Edward  Shapiro,  Fay  Stem,  Louis  Stem,  Har- 
okJ  Topple.  Florence  Weisberg,  honorary  vice 
presidents.  A  Jeffrey  Barash.  Stephen  H 
Cypen.  Ronald  Fieldstone,  BB  Goldstein, 
Carol  Greenburg.  Arthur  P  MarV,  Or  Jon 
Rauch,  vice  pfesidents;  Helen  G.  Recht 
schafler  treasurer,  Alberto  Barrocas,  cor- 
responding secretary,  Ben  Botwinick,  finanaal 
secretary.  Wayne  Cypen,  recording  secretary, 
and  Gladys  Israel,  associate  recording  sec- 
retary. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STAVROS 
DIAMANTIS 


HON.  TOM  lANTOS 

oy  C.^LiroR.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (JF  REPRF.SENTATTVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  otherwise  ordinary  man  who 
pertormed  extraordinary  deeds  in  a  time  of 
great  cnsis  He  is  a  man  most  worthy  of  this 
txxly's  recognition  and  pfaise,  embodying 
qualrties  ot  honor  and  courage  to  an  extent 
sekjom  seen 

The  man  to  wtx>m  I  wish  to  pay  tntxrte  is 
Stavros  Diamantis,  a  native  of  Lanssa, 
Greece  Dunng  the  Nazi  occupation  of  his 
town,  Mr  Diamantis  htd,  at  the  obvious  risk  ot 
his  own  life,  tour  Jewish  families  from  their 
murderous  pfosecutors. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  difficult  to  character- 
ise or  comprehend  the  kirxj  of  courage  arxl 
bravery  reflected  in  the  actions  of  this  one 
man.  How  can  one  understarxl  an  altruistic  act 
in  which  a  man  nsks  all  that  he  has,  including 
his  lite,  to  save  the  lives  of  strangers^ 

Mr.  Diannantis  represents  the  very  best 
among  us.  His  willingness  to  recognize, 
confront  and,  in  his  own  way,  defeat  the  tyr- 
anny surrounding  him  is  a  most  inspiring  les- 
son. 

Ezra  Moissis.  one  of  the  20  Jews  saved  by 
Mr  Diamantis,  said  at  a  recent  cererrxDny  hon- 
oring his  actions  against  the  Nazi's  brutal  ag- 
gression, "Escaping  the  hell  of  the  Nazi  perse- 
cution, oui  good  fate  led  us  here  where  we 
found  hospitality,  tenderness,  love,  and  inter- 
est All  the  houses  in  the  village  were  open  to 
us  and  the  house  of  Mr  Diamantis  especially, 
for  whom  our  gratitude  is  unlimited." 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr  Diamantis  is  a  profound 
and  shining  example  of  how  we,  as  individ- 
uals, are  empowered  to  resist  the  forces  ot  in- 
stitutionalized aggression,  hatred,  and  terror 
that  characterized  the  Nazi  era.  In  a  time 
when  It  would  have  t)een  easiest  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  and  tacitly  allow  the  atrocities  to 
occur  Mr  Diamantis  made  his  starxj.  He 
showed  through  his  actions  that  his  loyalty 
was  to  his  humanity  and  to  a  civilized  world 
It  IS  with  a  sense  of  great  honor  and  obligation 
that  I  rise  and  pay  tribute  to  him  today. 
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JUDGE  LEE  COOPER 


COMMEMORATING  THE  BIRTHDAY 
OF  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

<jK  ke.ntucky 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28.  1991 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  21. 
1991.  we  in  America  paused  to  mark  the  anni- 
versary ot  the  birthday  of  the  Reverend  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 

With  much  pride,  I  join  my  fellow  Americans 
in  hononng  his  memory  as  a  man  of  peace 
and  as  a  man  devoted  to  human  and  civil 
rights. 

Dr  King  is  recalled  as  the  dominant  force  in 
the  civil  rights  struggle.  While  many  advances 
have  been  realized  sirKe  he  passed  away  at 
the  hands  of  an  assassin,  there  remain  "miles 
to  go  before  we  sleep." 

The  greatest  tritxite  we  in  Congress  could 
pay  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  would  be  to  pass 
H  R  1,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1991.  I  was  a  proud  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure in  the  last  Congress  and  I  am  a  cosponsor 
in  this  Congress. 

While  the  1990  version  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  amendments  was  passed  with  solid  mar- 
gins in  tx)th  the  House  arxj  the  Senate,  the 
President  felt  it  necessary  to  veto  the  bill.  His 
veto  was  sustained. 

I  hope  tf>e  President  will  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  1991  bill,  which  I  feel  sure  will  pass,  m 
the  hope  he  can  see  his  way  clear  to  signing 
It  into  law.. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
take  note  of  the  retirement  this  month  of 
Judge  Lee  E.  Cooper,  Jr.,  presiding  judge  of 
the  Ventura  County,  CA,  Municipal  Court,  and 
a  longtime  friend  and  colleague. 

Lee  has  sen/ed  on  the  municipal  bench  for 
20  years,  arxJ  as  presiding  judge  of  the  court 
for  the  last  three  terms.  As  presiding  judge,  he 
has  streamlined  the  court,  putting  into  place 
methods  for  reducing  the  time  and  inconven- 
ience to  victims,  witnesses,  and  jurors.  He  is 
widely  recognized  for  his  ability  to  settle  cases 
and  as  a  dynamic  and  resourceful  jurist. 

Lee  IS  a  graduate  of  the  UCLA  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  School  of  Law. 
receiving  his  doctorate  in  1960.  He  worked  as 
a  prosecutor  in  the  Ventura  County  district  at- 
torney's office  before  joining  my  law  firm  in 
Ventura,  also  serving  as  my  assistant  in  the 
California  State  Senate.  In  1970,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ventura  County  Municipial  Court 
by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan. 

During  the  time  he  has  served  on  the 
bench,  the  county — and  the  court's  caseload — 
has  grown  enornxiusly  Lee's  administrative 
capability  and  hard  work  has  enabled  the 
court  to  keep  pace  with  that  growth  He  will  tie 
sorely  missed. 

Lee  and  his  wife.  Jean,  plan  to  move  to 
Mammoth  Lakes,  in  Mono  County,  where  tfiey 
have  a  home.  He  has  agreed  to  remain  on  the 
bench  however,  until  his  successor  is  in- 
stalled, and  knowing  Lee,  I  hope  he  will  agree 
to  serve  on  assignment  as  needed,  giving  us 
the  benefit  of  his  extensive  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  I  want  to  extend  to  Lee  our 
profound  ttianks  for  his  service,  and  my  per- 
sonal wishes  for  a  happy  and  rewarding  retire- 
ment. 
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nrficance  to  this  73d  anniversary.  On  July  16. 
1990,  the  Government  of  Ukraine  approved 
the  Declaration  on  State  Sovereignty  of 
Ukraine  in  which  it  outlined  the  goal  of  irv- 
creased  democracy,  respect  for  the  national 
rights  of  all  people,  arxJ  the  affirmation  of  sov- 
ereignty and  self-rule  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  have  all  declared  their  independ- 
ence, and  we  have  witnessed  a  great  litjeral- 
ization  and  movenTent  toward  democracy  wittv 
in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

While  these  developments  fill  us  with  lx)pe 
that  the  goals  defined  in  the  1918  declaration 
of  independence  may  finally  t>e  realized,  the 
events  of  the  past  week  signal  the  dangerous 
possibility  of  reversal  and  tragedy.  The  use  of 
force  in  Lithuania  to  control  the  dissemination 
of  information,  and  the  formation  of  commit- 
tees for  national  salvation,  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  control  tt>e  legitimately  elected  govern- 
ments in  the  Baltic  States,  pose  a  grave  threat 
to  the  nev/found  freedom  and  desire  for  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Baltic  people.  The  dispatch  of 
troops  to  Ukraine  and  tt^  arrest  of  Ukrainian 
student  leader  Oles  Donij  threaten  the 
Ukraine's  peaceful  transition  to  independence 
arxJ  increases  the  possibility  of  civil  war 

We  should  celebrate  the  73d  anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  declaration  of  independence  with  a 
message  of  support  to  the  valiant  people  now 
struggling  for  their  sovereignty  and  freedom. 
While  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  is  absort> 
ing  so  much  of  our  attention,  we  must  not  ig- 
nore the  plight  of  a  people  who  have  t^een  his- 
toncally  dominated  We  must  support  the 
tMSic  nght  of  all  people  to  determine  their  ovim 
destiny  and  make  clear  ttiat  the  violation  of 
this  right  will  not  go  unnoticed 


CELEBRATING  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKN'ER 

OK  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  January  28.  1991 
Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  73 
years  ago  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  rose  to 
declare  their  independence  taken  from  them 
nxjre  than  300  years  tiefore.  The  years  of 
independence  between  1918  and  1922  rep- 
resented only  the  second  brief  period  that  the 
Ukraine  has  had  complete  sovereignty  since 
the  Mongol  destruction  of  the  Kiev  realm  in 
1 240  and  the  Polish  corxiuest  of  the  Volhyman 
Kingdom.  Despite  this  history  of  domination, 
the  people  ot  the  Ukraine  have  maintained 
their  desire  for  independence,  and  preserved 
their  distinctive  cultural  heritage. 

The  Ideals  established  in  the  fourth  univer- 
sal— Ukraine's  declaration  of  independence — 
of  freedom,  democracy,  and  self-determination 
on  January  22,  1981,  are  still  with  us  today. 
The  events  of  the  past  year  give  special  sig- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WRnTNG  PROJECT  BILL 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORSU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.'i'nVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  auttxxize 
SiO  million  in  Federal  support  for  the  widely 
respected  national  writing  project  [NWP].  a 
collaborative  higher  education/ putilic  school 
initiative  that  provides  inservce  training  to 
teachers  in  tfie  area  of  writing. 

During  the  last  session,  the  House  passed 
Identical  legislation  as  part  of  H.R.  5932.  the 
Equity  and  Excellence  in  Education  Act.  NWP 
legislation  had  also  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session,  but  was  nc'^er 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor. 

However,  the  Appropnation  Committees  of 
both  Houses  agreed  to  a  S2  million  appropna- 
tion for  ttie  program  for  1991.  In  order  for  the 
NWP  to  receive  that  appropnation,  we  must 
pass  this  authonzing  legislation  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991.  1  am  hopeful  that  the  I02d 
Congress  will  act  quickly  to  pass  this  small  txjt 
cntical  ptece  of  legislation. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  faang  a  cnsis  in 
writing,  both  in  schools  arxJ  in  tf>e  workplace 
Studies  have  determined  that  only  25  percent 
of  the  1 1th  grade  students  have  adequate  an- 
alybcal  writing  skills.  Over  the  past  two  dec- 
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ades.  urnversities  and  colleges  across  the 
country  have  reported  increasing  numbers  ot 
entering  (reshmen  w»K)  are  unabJe  to  write  at 
a  level  equal  to  the  derrarxls  o(  college  worV 
Arnerx:an  txisinesses  and  corporatKxis  are 
concerned  about  the  limited  writing  skills  o( 
entry-level  workers,  and  a  growing  number  oi 
executrves  are  reporting  ttiat  advancement 
was  denied  to  them  due  to  inadequate  wntincj 
abilities 

Most  teachers  m  the  US  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  and  colleges 
have  rwt  been  trair^ed  to  teach  writing 

It  IS  not  only  good  sense,  txit  also  good  poi 
icy,  to  fund  NWP.  a  program  which  has  distin- 
guished Itself  by  successfully  and  effectively 
addressing  the  need  lor  improved  writing  skills 
nationwide 

NWP  was  developed  over  17  years,  arxj  is 
presently  operating  at  143  sites,  mos\  of  which 
are  in  universities,  in  over  44  States  year- 
round  NWP  otters  summer  and  school  year 
inservice  teacher  training  programs  and  a  dis- 
semination network  to  inform  and  teach  teach- 
ers of  developments  in  the  (leld  ol  writing 
Evaluations  of  NWP  document  the  positive  im- 
pact the  project  has  had  on  improving  ttie 
teaching  of  writing,  student  performance,  and 
student  thinking  and  learning  ability 

The  pfoiect  has  been  honored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Assoaation  for  Higtier  Education  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  ttie  Advancement  of 
Teaching  as  "an  outstanding  and  nationally 
significant  example  ot  how  schools  and  col- 
leges can  collatxjrate  to  improve  American 
education  "  It  has  been  funded  lor  an  unprec- 
edented 10  years  by  \he  National  Endowment 
for  ttie  Humanities,  and  received  numerous 
awards 

Program  needs  have  exceeded  the  funding 
potential  ot  the  private  foundations  and  State 
and  local  sources  that  have  funded  NWP  to 
date  As  a  resutt.  the  proiect  tias  tieen  unable 
to  expand  its  number  ol  sites,  and.  m  (act.  13 
sites  in  7  States — Arkansas.  Kansas.  Michi 
gan,  Minnesota.  Ohio.  Tennessee.  Texas,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia — tvave  t>ecome  inac- 
trve  within  the  last  year 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  would  author- 
ize ttie  funding  of  50  piercent  of  the  cost  ol  ex- 
isting sites  and  50  percent  ol  ttie  costs  of  es- 
tablishing new  sites,  with  a  maximum  match- 
ing basis  of  S40.000  It  would  fund  matching 
grants  to  teachers  to  conduct  research  on  ef- 
fective classroom  practices  and  to  the  national 
wnting  pfoject  to  disseminate  information  on 
the  effective  teaching  of  writing  It  also  pro 
vides  S500.000  lor  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Information  [OERI]  m  the  U  S 
Department  of  Education  to  conduct  research 
on  the  teaching  ot  writing  and  on  mettxxJs  to 
use  wnting  as  a  learning  tool  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education 
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Oceanside.  NY  Fire  Department  These  coura 
geous  and  dedicated  individuals  will  tie  hon- 
ored at  a  February  3.  1991.  dinner  hosted  by 
the  Oceanside  Kiwanis  Club 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  lor  me  to  speak  of  the 
high  level  of  professionalism  ttiat  tias  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  tiy  Oceanside's 
volunteer  firefighters  As  many  ol  the  Mem- 
tiers  ol  this  institution  know,  volunteers  are  the 
lileblood  ol  firetighting  in  large  and  small  com- 
munities around  ttie  country  In  fact,  the  Con- 
gressional Fire  Services  Institute  reports  that 
there  are  atiout  i  3  million  volunteer  fire- 
fighters nationwide,  accounting  tor  more  Itian 
80  percent  of  the  Nations  total  fire  services 
These  volunteers  receive  the  same  intensive 
training  and  adhere  to  the  same  strict  stand- 
ards as  professionals 

As  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  village  ot  East 
Roc>away.  a  community  adjacent  to  Ocean- 
side.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  excellent  )Ob  ttiat 
the  volunteer  firefighters  have  done  over  ttie 
years  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  by  being  ttieir 
neightior  and  Representative  m  this  House,  I 
have  had  ttie  opportunity  to  spend  time  with 
them  and  get  to  know  many  ol  tfiem  I  can 
tionestty  say  that  1  am  truly  inspired  by  then 
commitment  to  serving  their  community 

Mr  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  say  ttiat  ttiese  in- 
dividuals are  not  only  Oceansides  finest,  but 
they  are  examples  of  true  American  heroes 
They  have  taken  voluntarism,  as  embodied  by 
President  Bush  s  concept  of  "A  Ttiousand 
Points  ol  Light."  to  its  fullest  extent  By  tieing 
on  call  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  and  by 
putting  ttieir  lives  m  great  peril,  they  have 
made  the  community  ol  Oceanside  a  far 
happier  and  safer  place 

While  I  will  not  be  atile  to  attend  the  Feb- 
ruary 3  dinner,  my  thoughts  at  that  time  will  tie 
with  all  of  ttiose  gathered  at  the  Oceanside 
lire  headquarters  to  honor  the  community - 
minded  spirit,  hard  work,  and  devotion  of  the 
volunteer  members  ol  the  Oceanside  Fire  De- 
partment To  each,  l  offer  my  sincerest  thanks 
and  deepest  appreciation 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEER 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  OCEANSIDE 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


INTRODUCTION  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  RECOGNITION  WKKK 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LLNT 

OF  .NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REfRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  January  28.  1991 

Mr   LENT  Mr   Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  special 
tribute    to    the    voJunteer    members    of    ttie 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mniidinj.  January  28.  1991 

Ms  OAKAR  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  declare  the 
week  beginning  March  4,  1991.  "Federal  Env 
ployees  Recognition  Week  "  It  is  important 
that  we  set  aside  a  week  to  recognize  the 
worV  ol  over  3.000.000  Federal  employees 
across  our  country  This  recognition  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  and  well  deserved 

Mr  Speaker,  dunng  the  last  several  years. 
Federal  employees  have  laced  repeated  at- 
tempts to  cut  their  pay,  while  stafting  cutbacks 
have  increased  their  workload  While  I  and  my 
colleagues  tiave  fought  to  ensure  decent  treat- 
ment for  Federal  workers,  we  tiave  not  atways 
been  successful  Just  a  lew  years  ago  Federal 
employees  had  ttieir  pay  trozen  and  Federal 
retirees  received  no  cost-ol-living  adjustments 
in  ttieir  pension  ctiecks  On  average,  ttie  sala- 
ries ol  Federal  employees  have  fallen  t)ehind 
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the  pnvate  sector  by  27  percent.  Despite  all 
this.  Federal  workers  tiave  continued  to  pier- 
lorm  duties  vital  to  our  Nation's  well-being. 

I  believe  it  woufc)  be  extremely  valuatjie  for 
the  public  and  Congress  to  be  reminded  of 
tiow  much  we  ask  of  our  pubic  servants.  De- 
clanng  March  4-10  as  "Federal  Employees 
Recognition  Week"  will  focus  our  attention, 
however  bnefly,  on  the  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments ol  the  U  S  Government  work  lorce 
H  J  Rks 

W^ert-a.s  Federal  emplo.vees  ser-ve  the  peo- 
ple of  ttie  United  States  by  enabllnR  Itie  Fed- 
eral Government  t<j  tarry  out  its  dunes  m  an 
effu  lent  manner. 

Whereas  more  than  three  million  Individ- 
uals are  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Whereas  many  valuable  services  perfonned 
by  Federal  employees  are  often  Inadequately 
reeofrnlzed  by  Federal  officials  and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and 

Whereas  Federal  employees  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  contributions  that  they  make 
Ui  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  tietflnntnif 
March  4.  1991.  Is  deslirnated  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Recognition  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  oti- 
serve  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  acUvllies 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
SOLID  WASTE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OK  KKNTVCKY 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnrtday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  101  st  Congress.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation asking  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  conference  on  solid  waste  reduction 
and  disposal  I  feel  such  a  confererKe  would 
be  a  rnajor  step  in  the  direction  ol  securing  a 
safer  and  cleaner  America,  but  it  was  not 
acted  upon  before  the  lOlst  adjourned 

Solid  waste  management  continues  to  be  a 
significant  problem  at  the  national.  Slate,  and 
local  levels  in  the  Commonwealth  ol  Ken- 
tucky, the  General  Assembly,  now  meeting  in 
special  session,  is  tackling  ttie  issue  of  tiow  to 
handle  waste  both  ttiat  was  created  withm 
Kentucky  t»rders  and  without 

In  my  hometown  of  Louisville.  KY.  the  news- 
papers and  the  television  reports  are  replete 
with  stones  dealing  with  solid  waste.  I  tiave 
had  many  discussions  with  Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson,  with  Jefferson  County  Judge/Exec- 
utive DavKJ  Armstrong,  and  their  respective 
staffs  on  ttie  subject  of  solid  waste 

Kentucky  and  Louisville  are  no  different 
from  States  and  communities  around  ttie 
country  We  are  all  faced  with  dealing  with  the 
gart)age  crisis  And,  it  is  imperative  ttiat  a  co- 
herent and  coordinated  national  policy  be  de- 
veloped. 

Therefore,  today  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  calling  on  ttie  President  to 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on  solid 
waste  reduction  and  disposal. 
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I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GENE  MARSHALI^- 
CONSERVATIONIST 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  STA- 
BILITY AND  CREATE  SELF-SUF- 
FICIENCY FOR  OUR  NATIONS 
DISABLED  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR 
FAMILIES 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  life  and  work  ot  E.D. 
"Gene"  Marshall,  a  constituent,  friend  and  life- 
long conservationist  who  passed  away  re- 
cently in  Ventura,  CA 

Mr.  Marshall,  a  professional  forester  and  hy- 
drologist,  dedicated  his  life  to  pireserving  and 
improving  the  environment.  A  native  of  the 
Midwest,  he  earned  his  tiachelor's  degree  in 
forestry  from  Purdue  University,  and  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  same  fiekJ  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  spent  many 
years  as  a  forester,  hydrologist,  and  teacher, 
and  was  the  director  of  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  Lufkin,  TX. 

His  vocation  was  forestry,  and  his  avocation 
was  conservation.  Gene  was  active  in  the  Si- 
erra Club  for  30  years,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  club's  State  conservation  and  wikJIIte  com- 
mittees. He  served  as  chairman  of  txith  Las 
Padres  and  the  Sespe  Chapters  of  ttie  club  in 
Ventura  County,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  Wikjemess  Society  and 
the  Ventura  County  Humane  Society. 

Gene  knew  the  tiack  country  of  Ventura  and 
Santa  Barbara  County  like  the  palm  of  his 
harxj,  and  was  particularly  well  acquainted 
with  the  hydrology  of  the  area.  Gene  worked 
with  me  in  the  creation  of  the  Dick  Smith  Wil- 
derness Area  in  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
arxJ  more  recently,  in  the  development  and 
presentation  of  a  wiWemess  plan  for  the  For- 
est, which  was  embodied  in  legislation  1  intro- 
duced in  the  101st  Congress,  H.R.  1473. 

When  the  bill  was  before  ttie  House  Inferior 
Committee,  Gene  put  together  and  presented 
a  comprehensive  sIkJe  show  detailing  the  nat- 
ural resources  and  tieauty  of  the  forest,  using 
many  of  his  own  ptiotographs.  The  tiJII  passed 
the  House  unanimously.  Unfortunately,  the 
Senate  failed  to  consider  the  measure  before 
It  adjourned  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  year,  I  plan  to  reintro- 
duce ttie  Los  Padres  National  Forest  WikJer- 
ness  tnll.  I  can  think  of  no  t)etter  tritxjie  to  ttie 
life  and  work  of  Gene  Marstiall  than  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill,  which  embodies  so 
many  of  ttie  principles  for  which  Gene  worked 
ail  his  life.  He  will  be  truly  missed,  and  on  be- 
half of  ttie  U.S.  House  ot  Representatives,  I 
extend  to  Gene's  wife,  Delee,  and  his  four 
sons,  daughter,  and  nine  grandchiWren,  our 
sincere  condolences. 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  Gene  Marshall  that  he 
left  this  workJ  which  he  loved,  a  little  tietter 
than  he  found  it,  a  goal  for  which  we  all  stnve, 
and  which  Gene  achieved. 
Gene.  I  will  miss  you. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIiA 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Ms.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today,  in  the  102d  Congress,  al- 
lowing for  a  deduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
premiums  piaid  on  a  life  insurance  contract, 
the  tieneficiary  of  which  is  a  trust  estat)lished 
for  the  benefit  of  a  disabled  individual.  This  bill 
would  offer  stability  and  financial  secunty  for 
the  disatiled. 

The  tsenefits  of  this  legislation  are  twofoW. 
First,  the  legislation  ensures  a  disatiled  chikj's 
finanaal  survival,  self-sufficiency,  and  inde- 
pendence through  a  life  insurance  polk:y.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  allows  already  burdened  monetary 
provider  with  a  simple  deduction  equaling  the 
aggregate  of  qualified  life  insurance  premiums 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  dunng  the 
taxable  year. 

Oftentimes,  it  is  irx;umt>ent  upon  a  parent  or 
guardian  to  monetanly  provide,  in  ttieir  lile- 
time,  virtually  all  the  care  tor  his  or  her  dis- 
abled chiW.  Consequently  perhaps  their  great- 
est fear  is  the  survival  and  indepiendence  of 
his  or  tier  disabled  child  after  his  or  tier  death. 

This  bill  would  address  this  most  important 
concern  by  creating  a  strong  Incentive  for  a 
trust,  and  thereby  guaranteeing  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  disabled  chikj.  Without  such  a  t)ill, 
disabled  individuals  may  have  to  constantly 
continue  fighbng  for  financial  stability  and 
independence  once  their  monetary  pirovkler 
has  passed  on. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  our  Nation's 
disatiled  individuals  and  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 


Crying  families  unable  to  cope 

Shooting  soldiers  struggling  between  foe  and 

friend. 
They'll  soon  be  home,  but  when' 

Courageous  soldiers  unknowing  of  what  to 

do. 
Broken  up  families  saying    we  love  you." 
Tanks  blown-up.  airplanes  taken  down. 
They're    fighting    in    the    air    and    on    the 

ground. 
Everyone    is    slowing    down,    weapons    are 

dropped. 
Please  God.  has  the  war  stopped' 
Heroes  go  down  m  history  as  a  legend. 
What  greater  gift  to  give,  than  their  lives  to 

the  end 

Disagreement.  Arguing.  Fighting.  War.  .  .  . 
Can  anyone  justify  what  all  this  was  for? 


REFLECTIONS  ON  WAR 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  POGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATPVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
contenplate  ttie  tiardships  tieing  endured  by 
our  Armed  Forces  engaged  in  comtiat  in  the 
distant  sands  of  Saudi  Aratna,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  following  poem 
written  by  13-year-old  Nicole  Lunney  of 
Blakeslee,  PA. 

War 
Disagreements.  Arguing,  Fighting,  War. 
Lives  taken,  lands  destroyed,  and  a  whole  lot 

more! 
Family  and  friends  praying  at  mass. 
In  hopes  everything  will  soon  pass 
Soldiers    scared,    but    brave    and    fighting 

strong. 
Til  be  home  soon  .  .     "  Hoping,  they're  not 

wrong. 
Missiles  launched,  tanks  bomt>ed.  shots  from 

a  gun. 
Too  scared  to  move,  too  honored  to  run. 
Everyone  thinking  of  peace  and  hope. 


PROTECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
ARAB-AMERICANS 


HON.  FKANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  \7RGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  problem  whch 
Arab-Annencans  now  face  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Ttiere  is  growing  con- 
cern that  these  Amencans  may  be  dtscnmi- 
nated  against  kiecause  of  their  ethnic  heritage 
I  would  like  to  sutxnrt  tor  ttie  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  January  16,  1991,  addressing  this  concern. 

The  President,  in  his  meeting  with  Arat>- 
Amencan  leaders  on  January  25.  stated; 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make- 
to  tell  you  something  that  bothers  me.  be- 
cause I've  heard  from  some  and  then  I've 
read  accounts  that  suggest  Arab  Americans 
in  this  country,  because  of  the  conflict 
abroad,  are  being  discriminated  against  and 
It's  causing  pain  in  families  m  this  country 
And  there  is  no  room  for  discrimination 
against  anybody  in  the  United  States  of 
America  And  I  want  you  to  suggest  to  me  if 
there  are  things  that  I  can  do  as  President  to 
get  that  message  out  loud  and  clear  to  every 
Arab  American,  whether  he  agrees  with  me 
on  this  war  or  not  is  unimportant 

All  Americans  enjoy  the  same  constitutional 
rights,  and  ttiere  is  no  place  for  discnmination 
against  anyone  in  this  country.  I  know  every- 
one shares  President  Bush's  feelings. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan   16.  1991] 
SiNGUNG  Out  Arab  Americans 

The  gulf  crisis  has  raised  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism—instigated by  Saddam  Hussein  and 
directed  against  American  targets  both 
abroad  and  in  this  country.  Hence,  the  in- 
creased security  at  federal  buildings  and  air- 
ports, and  the  decision  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  photograph 
and  fingerprint  visitors  holding  Iraqi  and 
Kuwaiti  passports.  These  have  been  telling 
signs  of  a  nation  assuming  a  wartime  foot- 
ing. Given  the  pronouncements  out  of  Bagh- 
dad, these  countermeasures  are  inconvenient 
but  necessary  security  precautions  against 
possible  terrorist  attacks. 

Yet  It  is  exactly  at  times  such  as  these 
that  government  must  take  care  not  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  rights  and  freedoms  of  its  citi- 
zens. Regrettably,  that  may  have  happened 
;ast  week  during  the  course  of  a  special  Fed- 
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era!  Bureau  of  InvesLlg^ation  program  focused 
on  Arab  Americans. 

FBI  agents  contacted  more  than  200  Arab- 
Amerkan  business  and  community  leaders 
across  the  country,  ostensibly  t*  Inform 
them  of  the  bureau's  intention  to  protect 
them  against  any  backlash  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  Investigating  and  prosecuting 
hate  crimes  and  ethnically  motivated  vio- 
lence spawned  by  Middle  East  turbulence  Is  a 
legitimate  job  of  federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, so  that  aspect  of  the  bureau's  Initia- 
tive was  welcomed  by  Arab  Americans  But 
FBI  agents  also  used  the  occasion  to  gather 
intelligence  atxjut  possible  terrorist  threats 
This  Is  where  the  FBI  quickly  wore  out  Its 
welcome 

Organizations  representing  Arab  Ameri- 
cans contend  that  agents  asked  citizens 
about  their  political  beliefs,  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Saddam  Hus 
seln  and  their  knowledge  or  suspicions  about 
possible  terrorism  Deputy  Attorney  General 
William  P  Barr  denies  any  FBI  intention  to 
intimidate  Arab  Americans,  as  some  commu- 
nity leaders  fear  'At  the  same  time."  he 
says,  "in  the  light  of  the  terrorist  threats 
.  .  It  is  only  prudent  to  solicit  information 
about  potential  terrorist  activity  and  to  re- 
quest the  future  assistance  of  these  Individ- 
uals." 

But  why  does  the  government  presume 
that  Americans  of  Arab  descent  should  know 
about  "potential  terrorist  activity"  or  that 
this  group  of  Americans  Is  any  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  such  activity  than  any  other'' 
VBI  spokesman  Thomas  F  Jones  says  It's 
because  the  bureau  is  aware  of  a  number  of 
terrorist  organizations  In  the  United  States 
that  "consist  of  people  of  Middle  East  de- 
•cent"  and  that  the  '•possibility  exists  that 
[terrorists)  are  living  in  Arab-American 
communities."  In  that  way.  he  said.  Arab 
Americans  "could  come  into  possession  of  in 
formation  on  potential  terrorist  acts" 

It  is  a  perilously  flimsy  rationale  It  leaves 
the  U.S.  government  wide  open  to  the  accu- 
sation that  It  is  dividing  Americans  by  eth- 
nic background  and  singling  out  one  group 
as  a  suspect  class  If  that  were  true,  the  gov- 
emments  conduct  would  clearly  be  constitu- 
tionally offensive  and  morally  repugnant  To 
imply  that  Arab  Americans — some  of  whom 
are  members  of  families  that  have  been  in 
this  country  since  the  turn  of  the  century- 
may  have  a  special  link  to  terrorists  is  both 
insidious  and  harmful  The  government  can- 
not go  around  making  Judgments  and  pre- 
sumptions about  citizens  on  the  ba^ls  of 
their  descent 

Like  all  Americans.  Arab  Americans  have 
the  right  to  be  accepted  and  treated  as  indi- 
viduals, and  the  government  has  a  constitu- 
tional duty  to  observe  and  protect  that 
right.  Neither  should  the  government  Invade 
the  privacy  or  trample  the  dignity  of  one 
class  of  citizens  What  is  being  seen  now  re- 
calls the  negative  stereotyping  that  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  shameful  treatment  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  during 
World  War  II  Such  stereotyping,  with  all  Its 
ugly  and  unfair  implications,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  hold. 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

DR.  ERNEST  EVERETT  JUST.  AN 
UNHERALDED  SCIENTIFIC  GENIUS 


HON.  DON.^IJ)  M.  P.AYNE 

OK  NEW  .1ER.se Y 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  PAYNE  o(  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  in 
an  age  when  the  world  is  making  techno- 
logical, scientifc  arxi  medical  discoveries  arKi 
advances  everyday,  the  United  States  must 
maintain  an  internationally  competitive  science 
community  and  economy  it  must  meet  the 
challenges  ot  an  array  o(  converging  demo- 
graphic and  educational  trends  Our  leader- 
ship proiects  an  image  and  a  need  tor  edu- 
cational advances  and  improvements  on  all 
levels  It  IS  important  that  we  continuously 
present  models  ot  our  history  who  exemplified 
the  quest  for  these  educational  advances  One 
such  man  was  Dr   Ernest  Everett  Just 

Dr  Just,  an  unheralded  scientific  genius. 
was  born  in  Charleston.  SO.  on  August  14, 
1883  He  atterxJed  Kimball  Academy  where  he 
completed  a  4-year  program  in  3  years  with 
tx>nors  He  received  his  A  B  degree  from 
Dartnnouth  College  m  New  Hampshire  His 
merits  included  being  Hie  only  magna  cum 
laude  in  his  class,  twmg  elected  into  an  honor- 
ary fraternity  and  also  receiving  special  honors 
in  zoology  and  history 

In  1912.  Dr  Just  t)ecame  head  of  the  biol- 
ogy Department  at  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  DC.  and  held  this  position  until 
his  death  For  20  years  Dr  Just  also  studied 
and  carried  out  experiments  with  the  reproduc- 
tive cells  of  marine  animals  at  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Lalxiratory  m  Cape  Cod,  thus  improv- 
ing his  understanding  of  cell  life  and  the  func- 
tions of  rwrmai  and  abnormal  cells  This 
knowledge  was  able  to  arm  scientists  with  the 
knowledge  needed  to  treat  illnesses  such  as 
leukemia,  sickle  cell  anemia,  cancer  and  other 
diseases  involving  abnormal  cell  lite 

There  have  not  been  many  Americans  who 
have  revolutionised  mans  thinking  through 
science  like  Dr  Just  At  a  tirr>e  when  many  mi- 
norities are  experiencing  high  dropout  rates 
and  underrepresentation  in  the  science,  math, 
ar>d  engineering  fields  it  is  important  that 
through  positive  role  models  trom  our  past  and 
present  leadership  we  keep  hope  and  attain- 
able goals  alive 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Don  Lyons,  contacted 
the  stamp  advisory  committee  to  request  that 
Dr  Just  be  honored  with  a  commerrwrative 
stamp  in  ttie  Great  American  Series  I  am  re- 
questing that  all  of  my  colleagues  who  under 
stand  the  need  and  importance  for  positive 
role  nxKlels  m  the  liekj  of  education  (Oin  me  in 
support  of  the  idea  to  commennorate  a  stamp 
tor  Dr   Ernest  Everett  Just 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  GENEVA 
CONVENTION" 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNE\ 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr    DOWNEY    Mr    Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  all  American  personnel  cur- 
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rently  deployed  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
and  espeaally  for  ttrose  American  servicemen 
wtK)  are  being  hekj  by  the  Iraqi  Government 

This  week  Saddam  Hussein  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  his  campaign  of  brutality  The  pa- 
rading of  American  and  allied  p)nsoners  of  war 
before  Iraqi  television  was  both  horntying  and 
despicable  We  will  never  forget  tt^  p»cture  of 
these  bfave  young  men.  with  severe  facial 
wounds  indicating  that  they  were  tortured, 
forced  to  read  statements  prepared  by  their 
Iraqi  captors 

In  1949,  ttie  Geneva  Convention  was  signed 
to  prevent  this  kind  ot  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  Both  the  United  States  and  Iraq  are 
parties  to  this  agreement  The  convention  re- 
quires that  prisoners  of  war  must  at  all  times 
be  treated  humanely  and  protected  against 
acts  ot  violence  and  intimidation  It  prohibits 
torture  or  any  form  of  coercion  to  secure  infor- 
mation It  also  requires  that  prisoners  not  be 
used  to  protect  military  operations  from  attack 
and  must  be  removed  from  connbat  zones 

Iraq  has  violated  all  the  articles  of  this  con- 
vention The  captured  pilots  were  abused  and 
coerced  Saddam  Hussein  tias  said  he  will 
use  them  as  human  shields  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican and  allied  attacks  on  military  targets.  He 
has  denied  the  International  Red  Cross  ac- 
cess to  the  prisoners 

By  repudiating  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  gravely  miscateulated 
His  action  has  united  Americans  and  people 
throughout  the  world  in  disgust  His  mistreat- 
ment of  these  prisoners  of  war  has  brought  a 
chorus  ot  condemnation  ot  and  charges  that 
Saddam  is  a  war  criminal  The  images  of 
these  twave  pilots  also  remirxJs  us  that  there 
are  servicemen  from  past  conflicts  still  miss- 
ing, and  thai  the  accounting  ot  them  must  be 
a  high  priority 

The  disregard  for  human  life  that  the  Iraqi 
leader  has  shown  has  only  strengthened  our 
support  tor  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
are  part  of  the  Desert  Storm  operation  and  it 
has  deepened  our  concern  for  their  families 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  SAUDI 
DESERT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOM.\RSINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEHRKSK.VrATIVES 
Movdau.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  eloquent  speeches  about  our 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gult  and  what  is  at  stake 
txith  strategically  and  in  terms  ot  American 
military  personnel  While  much  attention  has 
beer\  given  to  the  experts  and  analysts  iTere  at 
home,  some  ot  the  nrwst  honest,  straight- 
forward comments  come  from  those  v^ose 
mission  It  IS  to  carry  out  Ofjeration  Desert 
Storm,  those  who  are  putting  tlieir  lives  on  the 
line  for  all  of  us  The  following  letter  trom  a 
soWier  in  the  desert  to  his  parents  back  at 
home  in  Camarillo,  CA.  contains  real  feelings 
from  the  heart  that  we  all  can  understand 
They  bring  pride  to  me.  as  they  do  to  Pvt 
Alex  Porter's  parents  I  pray  for  his  safe  return 
and  tor  the  sate  return  ot  all  his  comrades  in 
arms  in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater 

After  reading  the  recent  'War  and  Peace  " 
articles    appearing    in    the    Daily    News,    we 
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thought  your  other  readers  might  be  inter- 
ested In  a  letter  we  received  from  our  son, 
PFC  Alex  Porter  of  the  35th  Armor  Division, 
who  was  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia  last  De- 
cember. 

Alex  Is  well-known  in  Camarillo  He  was 
born  and  raised  here,  spent  many  fun  filled 
years  in  the  youth  sports  programs,  then 
g^raduat-ed  from  the  Christian  Church  School. 
He  attended  Moorpark  College,  where  he  was 
Captain  of  the  basketball  team,  and  had  of- 
fers to  continue  his  education  on  basketball 
scholarships,  but  opted  to  join  the  Army. 

Alex  graduated  from  Armor  Training  at 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky  m  May  of  1990  where  he 
received  an  Army  Leadership  Certificate  He 
was  then  assigned  to  a  tank  division  in 
Hamburg,  Germany  He  was  looking  forward 
t<.i  Officer's  Training  School  when  his  new  or- 
ders were  received 

We  last  spoke  to  him  on  the  telephone  the 
day  after  Christmas  when  he  let  us  know  it 
would  be  his  final  call  from  Germany.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  took  the  news  with  trepi- 
dation The  following  letter,  hurriedly 
penned  just  before  he  left,  arrived  last  week. 
I'm  sure  he  won't  mind  that  we  shared  it. 

Yesterday  we  received  a  Radiogram  assur- 
ing us  that  he  had  arrived  safely  in  the 
desert,  and  to  expect  a  letter  shortly. 

For  all  of  you  who  have  wondered  what 
makes  a  soldier  tick,  we  hope  Alex's  fervor 
explains  it.  And,  for  all  the  other  parents 
and  loved  ones,  who  are  waiting  back  here, 
praying  and  Just  trying  to  survive  like  we 
are.  hang  in  there,  our  men  and  women  in 
Desert  Shield  want  and  need  our  support 

B.^cause  we  truly  believe  that  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  majority  of  governments 
throughout  the  world,  wouldn't  go  to  war  un- 
less they  had  no  other  choice,  we  back  our 
President  .  and  our  son.  one  hundred  per- 
cent At  the  same  time,  we  are  praying  for 
peace,  and  hoping  that  all  our  young  men 
and  women  will  return  home  safely  and  soon. 

Many  of  Alex's  friends  have  asked  for  his 
address,  and  so  far  all  we  have  is:  Pfc.  Alex- 
ander N  Porter.  HHC-3-35  AR.  Box  17271. 
APO  NY   09139. 

Were  sure  he'd  love  to  hear  from  you  — 
Mike  and  Clo  Porter.  Camarillo. 

Dear  Mom  ii  Dad. 

I  just  wanted  to  write  you  a  little  note  to 
help  comfort  you  I  know  it  must  be  really 
hard  for  you  guys  I'm  not  a  parent,  so  I  real- 
ly don't  have  any  idea  what  you're  going 
through  I  mean,  on  one  hand,  Aemily  (our 
daughter)  is  getting  married,  and  on  the 
other  hand.  I'm  going  off  to  a  possible  war. 
Either  way  you  look  at  It.  it  would  help  me 
if  you  concentrated  more  on  the  brighter 
side  of  it  all  and  I  think  it  will  help  you  as 
well. 

I  know  it's  easier  said  than  done  But  you 
both  are  very  strong  people  and  I  know  you 
will  deal  with  the  situation  well.  Mom,  it 
just  hurt  to  hear  you  cry  for  me.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect it  I  feel  good  knowing  that  I  have  two 
parents  that  love  me  as  much  as  I  love  them 

You  both  know  and  understand  why  I 
joined  and  that  makes  it  easier  for  me  to  gn 
Just  know  that  I'm  also  going  for  the  many 
Americans  who  have  gone  before  me  for  200 
years  They  paid  for  my  freedom  and  yours 
with  their  blood  Their  sacrifice  has  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  choose  my  own  course,  and 
that  means  more  to  me  than  anything  else 
So.  If  I  should  fall  in  battle  in  an  attempt  to 
preserve  those  freedoms  so  the  rest  of  our 
nation  so  Aemlly's   children  .      .   don't 

have  to  live  and  grow  in  a  terrorized  Amer- 
ica. It  will  be  well  worth  the  sacrifice.  Be- 
cause of  you  I  have  lived  the  best  22  years  a 
man  could  want,  and  tsecause  of  the  soldiers 
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before  me  I  have  lived  those  years  freely  I 
hope  I  live  to  see  22  more  But  if  I  don't, 
don't  l)e  sad,  be  proud.  Be  proud  that  you  had 
a  son  who.  in  a  time  when  most  Americans 
my  age  continue  to  take  from  society,  gave 
I  love  you  all  very  much.  I  will  be  okay  no 
matter  what.  Tie  a  yellow  ribbon  for  me  and 
when  I  return  we'll  take  it  down  together  Be 
strong  for  all  the  parents  who  can't 

Y'our  son.  Alex" 


DUNDALK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
CELEBRATES  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BLNTLEY 

OF  M.^KVLA.^D 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28. 1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
congratulate  Dundalk  Community  College  on 
the  occasion  ot  their  20th  anniversary. 

On  January  26,  I  will  have  the  honor  of  at- 
tending a  celebration  ot  the  college's  anniver- 
sary Located  in  Dundalk,  MD.  the  college  has 
dramatically  grown  trom  its  early  beginnings  in 
the  Dundalk  United  Methodist  Church  to  a 
modern  facility  with  more  than  3.500  credit 
students  and  12,000  continuing  education  stu- 
dents Today  the  college  otters  21  career  pro- 
grams, 4  transfer  programs,  and  a  community 
theater  widely  recognized  tor  the  quality  ot  its 
productions 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  center  for 
trade  and  industry,  Dundalk  has  witnessed 
change  first  hand  and  telt  the  decline  ot  US 
trade  and  industry  perhaps  more  than  any- 
where else  in  Maryland.  Yet.  such  hardships 
have  caused  the  community  ot  Dundalk  to 
adapt  and  overcome  adversity  and  Dundalk 
Community  College  has  undoubtedly  tieen  in 
the  forefront  ot  that  battle.  Constantly  on  the 
move,  this  year  will  mark  the  opening  of  the 
college's  seventh  building,  the  Roy  N  Staten 
Center  for  Business  and  Industry  which  will 
house  the  Regional  Manutactunng  Institute 

Such  accomplishments  could  not  tie  pos- 
sible without  the  close  and  supportive  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  college  and  the 
community.  It  U.S.  Naval  vessels  are  in  port 
long  enough  while  being  repaired,  the  college 
has  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  local  chan> 
ber  ot  commerce  to  provide  sailors  with  the 
opportunity  to  take  courses  and  use  the  facili- 
ties in  accordance  with  their  needs 

Dundalk  Community  College  not  only  is  an 
institution  ot  higher  education,  but  a  cultural 
center  to  the  surrounding  community  as  well. 
The  college  has  developed  a  strong  and  pro- 
ductive relationship  with  the  community  of 
Dundalk  and  has  gained  a  reputation  tor  qual- 
ity and  integnty  in  higher  education.  Having 
visited  the  campus  many  times.  I  always  am 
impressed  by  the  devotion  the  college  has  to 
the  community  as  well  as  its  commitment  to 
professionalism  and  excellence. 

Dundalk  Community  College  constantly  has 
worked  to  strengthen  its  involvement  in  the 
community  and  was  rated  first  annong  colleges 
in  Maryland  for  the  percentage  of  service  to 
the  local  community.  In  addition,  the  college 
has  been  a  leader  in  work  force  literacy  pro- 
grams, technical  and  manufacturing  training 
and  customized  training.  Such  programs  have 
proven  highly  successful  and  fxoductive  for 
txjth  the  college  and  industry. 
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Despite  often  valid  claims  that  the  quality  ot 
education  in  our  country  has  greatly  suffered. 
I  am  confident  that  institutions  such  as  Durv 
dalk  Community  College  are  providing  stu- 
dents with  the  knowledge  and  expertise  to 
compete  in  a  comp)lex  and  highly  competitive 
global  economy  I  remind  my  colleagues  ttiat 
while  the  loss  ot  technological  ability  and  a 
strong  industnal  tjase  is  of  great  danger  to  the 
welfare  ot  our  country,  the  quality  ot  education 
is  also  ot  utmost  importance  We  cannot  tall 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  quality  of 
education  provided  tor  it  is  the  very  foundation 
of  any  nation 

The  fight  to  keep  pace  with  our  changing 
world  is  led  by  colleges  such  as  Dundalk 
Community  College  which  provide  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build.  The  United  States  is 
greatly  indebted  to  the  worv  ot  educators  and 
institutions  that  recognize  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  a  capable  and  comp>etitive  worktorce 
Without  such  a  work  force,  all  is  lost 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  i  congratu- 
late Dundalk  Community  College  on  this  rno- 
mentous  occasion  Its  hard  worV  and  dedica- 
tion to  their  students,  the  community,  and  our 
Nation  IS  truly  commendable 


RECOGNIZING  THE  FUTURE 
BUSINESS  LEADERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  STEVE  GINDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  2991 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  woula 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
Future  Busir>ess  Leaders  of  Amenca-Phi  Beta 
Lamtxla  in  the  week  of  February  10-16,  1991. 

Future  Business  Leaders  of  Amenca-Phi 
Beta  Lambda,  is  a  nonprofit  educational  asso- 
ciation ot  student  memtiers  prepanng  for  ca- 
reers in  business  The  association  has  three 
divisions:  FBLjA  for  high  scfxx)!  students  PBL 
for  postsecondary  students,  and  a  professional 
division.  The  FBLA  concept  was  developed  in 
1937  by  Dr  Hanxlen  L  Forkner  ot  Columbia 
University  in  the  tall  of  1940,  official  sponsor- 
ship of  FBLA  was  accepted  by  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1942,  the  first  high  school  chapter 
was  organized  in  Johnson  City,  TN 

The  purpose  ot  FBLA-PBL  is  to  provide  in- 
novative leadership  development  fxograms  to 
bring  business  and  education  together  m  a 
positive  working  relationship.  The  organiza- 
tional goals  include  promoting  competent,  ag- 
gressive business  leadership  and  understand- 
ing American  business  enterpnse:  establishing 
career  goals  and  encouraging  sctiolarship, 
promoting  sound  financing  management  arxj 
developing  cfiaracter  and  self-confidence;  and 
finally,  facilitating  the  transitran  trom  school  to 
work. 

There  are  265,000  active  FBLA-PBL  men> 
tiers  in  over  1 1 .000  chartered  chapters  in  50 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  IslarxJs,  US  terr»- 
tones,  and  Department  of  Defense  DeperxJent 
Schools  worldwide. 

In  an  increasingly  global  economy,  we  need 
to  create  a  nxxJern.  competitive  latx>r  force 
that  builds  on  ttie  successes  ot  our  past,  and 
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on  the  suctesstui  nK)Oels  of  such  oigamza- 
tions  as  FBLA-PBL  I  commend  FBLA-PBL 
for  Its  past  ancj  present  sixxess  and  ptedge 
my  continuing  support  of  this  tine  organization 
into  the  future 


YOUNG  DANCERS  ARE  CHAMPS 

HON.  B.\RT  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  GORDON  f^r  Speaker,  from  July  23 
through  July  26,  1990,  40  girls,  ages  4  to  15. 
from  Tennessee  competed  in  the  American 
Youth  on  Parade  National  Dance  Champion- 
ships on  the  campus  of  Notre  Dame  University 
in  South  Bend.  IN 

The  achievements  of  these  young  women 
from  Volunteer  States  Cheerleading  and  Twirl- 
ing Academy  in  Hendersonville.  TN.  are  a  tnb- 
ute  not  only  to  their  communities  but  also  to 
the  promise  of  our  next  generation  of  leaders 

The  group  captured  national  championshipxs 
in  juniors  pompon,  luniors  dance  line,  and 
seniors  pompon,  and  a  third  place  in  tiny  pwrn- 
pon  The  titles  placed  the  VSCTA  troupe  tar 
head  of  any  other  group  that  took  part  m  the 
competition,  which  featured  teams  from 
around  ttie  United  States  and  some  foreign 
countries 

Teams  tfxat  competed  had  won  a  variety  of 
State  and  regional  competitions  to  reach  this 
national  event 

By  winning  on  the  national  level,  the  girls 
displayed  tlieir  obvious  talents  In  earning  the 
right  to  compete  in  the  championships,  the 
VSCTA  girls  stx5we<1  the  value  of  hard  worV 
and  dedication  Their  poise,  teamwork,  sports- 
manship determination,  and  vitality  are  enam- 
p)fes  from  which  we  all  can  learn 

Norma  Bundy.  who  founded  VSCTA  b  years 
ago,  and  her  daughters.  Kerrey  and  Kacey 
Bundy.  wtio  are  the  primary  instructors,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  the  girls'  par- 
ents, are  working  toward  ,in  overriding  goal  of 
preparing  our  ne«t  qt'oeration  of  young  men 
and  women  to  take  their  place  as  productive 
citizens  and  leaders  of  the  Nation 

Win  or  lose,  the  girls  will  carry  with  them  the 
exp)ener)ce  arxt  memories  lor  a  lifetime 

I  congratulate  the  girls,  their  parents,  the 
VSCTA  stall  and  the  many  people  wtxj  have 
supported  ttie  troupe  for  their  national  accom- 
plishments They  are  reason  for  us  all  to  be 
pfoud  and  confident  that  this  generation  of 
young  Americans  will  carry  on  the  Nation's 
great  tradition 


CHARLES  R    THOMAS  RETIRES 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

Ml-'    U.l.l.NlM.-^ 

IN  THE  HOISE  OF  REPRE.SE>rrATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  PORTER  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  first 
educators  m  my  district.  Charles  R  Ttronias. 
superintendent  of  North  Chicago  School  Dis- 
trict 173  has  retired  after  18  years  of  dedr- 
cated  service 

Charlie  was  txsrn  in  Evanston.  IL.  and  at- 
tended Evanston  put>lic  schools   He  continued 
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his  education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
where  he  graduated  with  a  t>achelor  ot 
science  degree  m  education  After  a  tour  of 
duty  in  ttie  US  Army,  Charlie  tjegan  his 
teaching  career  at  his  alma  mater.  Evanston 
Township  High  Sctwol.  wtiere  he  taught  social 
studies  and  was  the  assistant  track  and  loot 
ball  coach  After  5  successful  years  of  teacfv 
ing.  Charlie  tsecame  an  assistant  principal  He 
attended  graduate  school  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity part  time,  and  m  i966  he  successfully 
completed  his  rriasters  degree  m  educational 
administration 

In  addition  to  these  achievements,  Charlie 
was  a  middle  school  principal  and  an  assistant 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
the  Illinois  oftice  of  the  superintendent  ot  put> 
lie  schools  in  north  Chicago  During  his  tenure, 
the  entire  district  was  reorganized  and  student 
achievement  increased  significantly  He  is  well 
recognized  withm  the  community,  and  is  a  reg- 
ular presenter  al  local.  State,  and  national  pro- 
fessional meetings  and  conventions  He  has 
also  written  many  articles,  and  is  often  called 
upon  to  consult  for  school  districts  nationwide 
Charlie  boosted  stall  development  opportum 
ties  and  improved  atlendance  among  stu- 
dents He  IS  a  strong  tieliever  in  cooperation 
among  students,  start,  and  community 

Charlie  IS  involved  with  many  organizations 
He  IS  the  p>ast  president  of  the  North  Chicago 
Rotary  Club  and  an  active  member  of  the 
North  Chicago  Branch  ot  the  NAACP  and  the 
Lake  County  Urtian  League  He  is  also  a 
member  of  tfie  athletic  t)oard  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  al  Madison  In  1990.  he  was  se- 
lected Executive  Educator  Top  100  Adminis- 
trators and  has  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation s  Pacesetter  Award  m  Multicultural  Edu- 
cation 

In  an  increasingly  comF)lex  and  competitive 
society.  Charlie's  leadership  m  helping  our 
children  (xepMre  for  their  future  became  even 
more  cignificant  Charlie's  devotion  to  our  area 
will  be  sorely  missed,  and  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  retirement  and  future  endeavors. 


INTRODUCTION        of         OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM  RESERVE 

FORCES  HEALTH  CARE  ACT  OF 
1991  AND  THE  OPERATION 
DESERT  STORM  MEDICAL  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 

HO.N.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  S.MITH 

OK  .NEW  JERSEY 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speak3r. 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  the  Operation 
Desert  Storm  Medical  Protection  Act  and  the 
Operation  Desert  Storm  Reserve  Forces 
Health  Care  Act  of  1991  Last  session  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  H  R  5659.  the  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shiekl  Reserve  Forces  Health 
Care  Act  of  i990 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  Operation 
Desert  Storm  Medical  Protection  Act  was  in- 
corporated into  a  larger  legislative  package, 
H.R  i>8l4,  sponsored  by  the  chairman  ot  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Sonn>  M<;>nt 
GOMERY  HR  5814  passed  ttie  House  but 
was  not  acted  on  by  the  Senate  and  thus  did 
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not  tx*come  law  As  a  result,  selected  reserv- 
ists called  to  duty  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
are  operating  under  outdated  laws  enacted  in 
1940 

Mr  Speaker,  ;he  Operation  Desert  Storm 
Reserve  Forces  Health  Care  Act  ot  1991 
would  help  remedy  some  deficiencies  in  cur- 
rent law  regarding  taenefits  for  reservists  and 
their  families  it  wouW  ensure  that  reservists 
arxj  ttieir  families  would  tiave  comprehensive 
and  continuous  medical  and  dental  coverage 
during  and  upon  release  from  their  active  duty 
obligation  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 

The  legislation  accomplishes  this  by  provlC^- 
ing  employers  with  tax  credits  to  maintain 
health  care  coverage  tor  reservists  and  their 
dependents  during  ttie  period  reservists  are 
separated  from  their  civilian  ptis  and  piartici- 
pating  in  active  duty  service  Though  some 
employers  have  voluntarily  continued  health 
care  coverage  for  reservists  and  their  depend- 
ents, further  incentives  are  needed  to  encour- 
age more  employers  to  follow  suit  Continu- 
ation of  an  employer-paid  policy  woukd,  in 
many  cases,  provide  for  a  greater  continuity  of 
health  care  coverage 

Additionally,  the  legislation  provides  lor  den- 
tal services  for  dependents  of  reservists  and 
guardsmen  and  women  under  the  uniformed 
services  active  duty  dependents  dental  plan 
Current  law  reguires  a  minimum  of  2  years 
acitve  duty  service  m  order  for  dependents  to 
quality 

The  Operation  Desert  Storm  Medical  Pro- 
tection Act.  which  also  is  included  in  the  sec- 
ond piece  of  legislation  I  am  introducing,  helps 
to  ensure  that  a  reservist  can  resume  his  or 
her  health  care  insurance  plan  wittiout  penalty 
upon  resumption  of  his  or  her  civilian  pb  It 
stipulates  that  selected  reservists  and  their  de- 
pendents woukj  not  be  refused  health  insur- 
arKe  upon  ttieir  return  to  their  civilian  |ot)S  fol- 
lowing active  duly  In  some  cases,  an  illness 
developed  during  active-duty  service  might  tie 
considered  a  preexisting  illness,  tl^reby  ren- 
dering reservists  or  Itieir  dependents  ineligible 
for  coverage  by  some  health  insurance  poli- 
cies. 

Mr  Speaker  Operation  Desert  Storm  has 
had  a  profound  impact  on  ttiousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. Reservists  are  now  forced  to  deal  with 
many  changes  as  they  leave  the  civilian  worV 
force,  including  salary  reductions  and  ttie  loss 
of  (ob-reiated  benefits  1  tselieve  this  legislation 
will  help  to  ensure  tlial  ttie  changes  created 
by  Operation  Desert  Storm  are  reasonat>le 
and  do  not  impose  unrealistic  demands  on  the 
men  and  women  sacrificing  for  our  country  1 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  ttiese 
bills  and  the  reservists  sacrificing  for  our  coun- 
try. 


WISH  FOR  A  FUTURE  OF  PEACE 
AND  COOPERATION 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  January  28. 1991 

Mr  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us 
long  lor  a  quick  end  to  ttie  war  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf,  none  more  ttian  ttKise  who  tiave  loved 
ones  in  ttie  area 
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With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  letter  that  appeared  in  ttie 
Los  Angeles  Times  last  week  from  constitu- 
ents of  mine  in  Santa  Bart>ara  County.  Kate 
and  Brooks  Firestone,  long-time  tnends  whose 
son  IS  serving  with  the  Mannes  in  the  Mideast, 
warn  against  allowing  Iraq  to  prevail  in  its  ag- 
gression in  defiance  of  international  norms  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  their  letter  in  the 
Record: 

With  a  Marine  son  in  ttie  Mideast,  we  im- 
plore you  not  to  join  the  emotional  and  self- 
defeating  position  against  the  international 
community  and  the  President. 

Please  consider  the  future  of  international 
conflict  and  terrorism  if  Iraq  is  in  any  way 
allowed  to  win  the  war  it  started  by  conquer- 
ing Kuwait  Please  consider  a  future  of  inter- 
national peace  if  the  Unil<>d  Nations  cooper- 
ative effort  prevails  against  military  dicta- 
torship and  aggression.  — Brooks  and  Kate 
Firestone.  Los  Olivos. 

Let  us  all  hope  that  the  Firestones'  wish  lor 
a  future  of  peace  and  cooperation  in  the  gulf 
becomes  reality 


LEW  SHATTUCK.  SMALL  BUSINESS 
LEADER 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  M.^s.s,^^Hrs^r^rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  Lewis  A 
Shattuck.  a  distinguished  business  executive 
from  Massachusetts,  who  will  t>e  honored  for 
his  25  years  of  service  with  the  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England  [SBANE]  on 
January  31.  1991  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  his 
tionor  in  Buriington.  MA 

Dunng  his  quarter  century  of  service  with 
SBANE,  Lew  emerged  as  a  leading  acfvocate 
of  ttie  concerns  of  small  business,  txjth  in 
Boston  and  m  Washington  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  ttie  organization  and  eventual  success  of 
the  1986  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  which  ratified  a  number  of  key  put>- 
lic  policy  objectives.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
SBANE"s  president.  Lew  is  also  secretary  to 
the  National  Small  Business  United  and  an  ac- 
tive participant  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
[SBA). 

Under  Lew's  leadership,  local  small  busi- 
ness interests  gained  a  higher  profile  and  con- 
siderable influence.  SBANE's  staff  grew  from 
an  organization  with  a  staff  of  2  and  300 
members  to  a  staff  of  12  and  a  membership 
of  2,000.  Lew  and  SBANE  were  instrumental 
in  helping  shepherd  passage  of  the  Steiger 
amerxjment  which  made  capital  availatMe  for 
small  businesses.  In  1982.  he  effectively  lob- 
b*eti  ttie  Congress  for  passage  ot  ttie  small 
txjsiness  innovation  research  legislation  which 
extended  Federal  grant  money  for  research 
and  development  to  small  businesses. 

In  ttie  past.  Lew  tias  also  worked  closely 
with  me  arxJ  my  staff  in  convening  meetings  of 
small  businesses  to  analyze  the  economic 
p)robl6ms  of  our  region.  His  expertise  and  en- 
thusiasm were  invaluatile. 

Lew  also  devoted  considerable  time  and  en- 
ergy to  inject  SBANE  into  ttie  thick  of  many 
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put)lic  policy  debates  dunng  the  I980's.  I  re- 
call his  efforts  to  fend  off  former  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  and  ottiers  wtx)  sought  to  vir- 
tually close  down  the  SBA.  Other  SBANE  ini- 
tiatives ensured  that  ttie  concerns  of  small 
business  were  heard  in  the  areas  of  prompt 
payment  for  Federal  contracts,  tax  policy, 
product  liability,  and  pensions. 

Lew  has  been  a  tireless  advocate  lor  small 
business,  txjth  in  ttie  Commonwealth  and 
across  the  Nation.  He  has  truly  earned  our 
ttianks  and  congratulations  for  his  civic  spint 
and  many  contnbutions  to  our  community  I 
wish  him  and  his  family  all  the  best  in  the 
years  ahead 


TRIBUTE  TO  E    DANIEL  GRADY 


HON.  DLNNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIG.VN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr,  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  1  nse  today  to  pay  tribute  to  E 
Daniel  Grady,  an  exemplary  individual  whose 
dedication  to  others  is  unparalleled. 

Dan  Grady  has  committed  himself  to  serving 
his  community  through  vanous  organizations 
Presently,  he  is  a  member  of  the  tx)ard  of 
trustees  of  St.  John  Hospital  in  Detroit,  and 
vice  chair  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Dan  is  also  the  president  of  the 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms  Foundation,  in  the  past, 
he  has  held  several  leadership  positions 
throughout  his  community  For  exampile,  he 
was  the  president  of  the  Business/Education 
Alliance  of  Southeastern  Michigan  Dan  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Engineering  Society  of  De- 
troit, ttie  Detroit  Economic  Club,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  ot  Colored 
People,  and  the  Detroit  UrtDan  League. 

In  addition.  Dan  has  contributed  much  ot  his 
time  toward  the  betterment  ot  education.  He 
was  president  of  the  college  of  business  ad- 
ministration's advisory  council  and  president  of 
the  president's  cabinet  at  University  of  Detroit 
Mercy  College.  At  Madonna  College,  tie  is  a 
trustee,  a  memtjer  of  the  president's  cabinet, 
and  he  serves  on  ttie  employee  Isenefit  and 
fKjblic  relations  and  development  committees. 

Not  only  has  Dan  been  very  involved  in  the 
advancement  of  his  community,  but  tie  has 
also  tieen  very  involved  in  his  career.  He 
began  work  at  the  Michigan  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  in  1957  as  an  engineering  assistant  in  the 
traffic  department  in  Detroit.  In  1968,  he  trans- 
ferred to  New  York  and  took  the  position  of 
traffic  operations  manager  at  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  One  year  later,  he 
returned  to  Michigan  Bell  and  became  division 
traffic  manager  and  then  nxjved  on  to  tie  divi- 
sion switching  systems  manager.  In  1976,  he 
was  named  general  manager-op)erator  serv- 
ices and  was  promoted  to  general  manager  of 
the  Michigan  Bell  Metro  West  area  the  next 
year.  A  short  time  later,  Dan  was  elected  vice 
president-personnel.  During  the  following  12 
years,  Dan  was  consistently  p)ronrtoted 
througtiout  ttie  company.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent-personnel and  support  services  from 
1983  to  1986,  then  he  tiecame  vice  president- 
corporate  communications,  in  1990.  tie 
achieved  the  position  of  vice  president-admin- 
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istration  and  was  named  vice  president-transi- 
tion later  that  same  year. 

As  IS  evident,  Dan  Grady  tias  been  an  ex- 
traordinary member  of  his  community  and  his 
company.  Moreover,  he  has  been,  and  contin- 
ues to  tie,  an  extraordinary  family  man  Dan 
and  his  wife.  Margaret,  tiave  four  children  and 
seven  grandchildren.  Through  all  of  his  activi- 
ties, tie  has  always  p)ut  his  family  first  The 
most  impxjrtant  and  meaningful  positions  ot  his 
lifetime  have  been  ttiose  of  husband,  fattier, 
and  grandfather, 

Dan  Grady  has  been  a  great  tnend  to  rnany 
He  IS  always  available  to  help  wtierever  and 
whenever  he  can  He  is  an  exemplary  mem- 
ber of  his  community,  wtxj  deserves  recogni- 
tion My  dear  colleagues,  p>lease  jom  me  in 
commending  and  congratulating  Mr  E  Daniel 
Grady  for  his  many  years  of  services  and 
fnendship 


THE  EMPLOYER-PROVIDED 
TUITION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  DALE  L  KUDEE 

OF  m:ch!ga,n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  KILDEE,  Mr  Speaker.  1  nse  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  a  txll  i  recently  intro- 
duced. H  R  24.  the  Emp>loyer-Provided  Tuition 
Assistance  Act  of  i99i  This  legislation  would 
make  the  tax  exemption  for  empiloyer-provided 
educational  assistance  a  permanent  part  of 
the  U.S.  Tax  Code. 

For  several  years  now.  ttie  US  Congress 
has  allowed  educational  assistance  benefits  to 
be  tax  exempt  for  employees  up  to  S5.250  f>er 
year  However,  this  tax  provision  is  only  tem- 
porary and  must  be  extended  each  year  by 
the  Congress.  Not  only  is  this  tad  tax  policy, 
but  rt  has  caused  unnecessary  hardships  on 
ttiose  wtio  depend  on  this  tax  exemption  for 
their  education. 

While  I  was  pleased  that  ttie  Congress  ex- 
tended the  employer-pxovided  tuition  assist- 
ance p)rovision  for  another  year.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  make  this  tax  exemption  a 
permanent  part  of  our  Nation's  Tax  Code  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R  24  will  increase  the  employer- 
provided  tuition  assistance  tax  exemphon  to 
S6.000  a  year,  and  rt  will  be  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion My  legislation  would  also  make  graduate 
courses  eligible  for  this  tax  exemption 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  you  know.  I  rep- 
resent my  tiometown  of  Flint.  Ml.  ttie  btrttv 
place  of  General  Motors  and  ttie  United  Auto 
Workers.  My  father  worked  at  the  Buick  pian\ 
and  he  had  to  wear  his  union  pxn  underneath 
his  collar  because  tie  feared  iDeing  pKjnished 
for  suppoiting  the  umon.  Both  of  my  parents 
believed  that  an  education  is  an  important 
step  in  improving  one's  life,  and  ttie  lite  of  the 
community  in  which  ttiey  live. 

This  philosopyiy  IS  also  stiared  by  ttie  United 
Auto  Workers.  Each  year,  ttiousands  of  UAW 
members  take  advantage  of  ttie  emp»toyer-p)ro- 
vKJed  tuition  assistance  tax  exemption  to  pnjr- 
sue  their  educatton.  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  ttie  UAW  for  their  commrtment  to 
maintaining  a  strong  work  force  ttat  will  en- 
able our  country  to  compete  in  the  inter- 
natioral  marketp)lace.  And  not  onty  does  this 
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benefit  the  employee,  txjt  it  also  provides  sig- 
niticanl  benefits  to  the  employer  and  our  coun- 
try by  riaving  a  better  educated  workforce 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  take  Ihe 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
several  individuals  m  my  congressional  district 
who  helped  me  draft  this  legislalion  and  have 
worked  endlessly  to  garner  supiptirt  lor  em 
ployer-provided  tuition  assistance  At  local 
599.  President  David  Yettaw,  Financial  Sec- 
retary Cap  Wheeler  and  Education  Director 
Denny  Carl,  arvd  Recording  Secretary  Bob 
Roman,  all  played  an  mnportant  role  in  drafting 
this  bill  At  local  659.  President  Joe  Duplanty 
and  Education  and  Training  Director  Gary 
Horn  have  tieen  rrxiving  forces  behind  work- 
place literacy  and  education  improvements  Fi- 
nally. Dale  LeBeau.  president  of  local  651  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  tuition  assist- 
ance program 

As  our  country  moves  into  the  21st  century, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  labor  movennenl  has 
such  dedicated  people  who  are  committed  to 
improving  the  quality  of  lite  tor  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  important  legislation 
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I  ask  my  colleagues  if  we  are  going  to  sit 
idly  by  while  these  atrocities  take  place  Is  the 
United  Stales  gcjing  to  reward  President 
Gortiachev  lor  his  support  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
by  looking  the  other  way  while  he  txutally  sup- 
presses freedom  in  the  former  Soviet  Reput>- 
lics'' 

Seventy-three  years  after  their  declaration  of 
independence,  it  is  time  we  live  up  to  our  rhet- 
oric and  stand  by  the  fledgling  democratic 
nfwvemeni  m  Ukraine,  even  though  it  is  not 
convenient.  We  must  officially  recognize  the 
Ukraine  as  an  independent  state  and  we  must 
send  a  message  to  President  Gortiachev  that 
our  continued  aid  is  not  unconditional  Ukrain- 
ians have  'ought  loo  long  and  hard  to  iDe 
abandoned  at  this  most  crucial  nx>ment  in 
their  history  due  to  some  sort  of  cynical  politi- 
cal game  Let  us  take  action  now  in  support  of 
Ukrainian  freedom 
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cost,  and  it  is  as  rewarding  to  the  adult  ais  if 
IS  to  the  student 


UKRAINIAN    lNI)KPF,NnP:NCE 

HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OK  c.M.lKOHMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KKI-RK-SKNTATIVES 

Monday.  January  2H.  I'.ml 

Mrs  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
rrwrked  the  73d  anniversary  of  Ukraine's  inde- 
pendence Day  While  Ukrainians  around  Ihe 
world  celetxated  this  important  day  in  their 
history,  they  oid  so  with  the  fear  that  history 
may  repeat  itself  Just  as  the  independerKe 
declaration  of  January  22.  1918.  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  3oviet  armies  m  their  tsackyards,  re- 
cent events  in  the  Baltics  suggest  that  last 
July's  Declaration  of  State  Sovereignty  will 
bring  a  new  wave  of  troops  We  must  speak 
out  in  support  of  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  Ukraine  t>efore  we  witness  the  haunting 
images  of  another  bloody  crackdown 

When  Ukrainian  nationalists  declared  their 
independertce  Isefore  the  world  in  1918,  tfiey 
lounded  their  country  based  upon  the  ideals  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  self  determination 
Though  this  independence  was  short-lived, 
these  Ideals  so  elo<iuently  articulated  m  their 
Fourth  Universal  did  not  die 

The  arrival  of  glasnost  in  the  Soviet  Union 
breathed  new  life  into  the  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence nxivement  We  all  cheered  ttie  fall  of 
communism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
txealhtaking  changes  within  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  past  several  years,  most  of  the  Soviet 
Reputjiics  have  taken  steps  toward  freedom 
and  genuine  denxxrracy.  and  none  moie 
quickly  than  the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine 

But  we  have  recently  learning  thai  the  days 
of  Soviet  invasions  and  martial  law  are  still  not 
behind  us  The  13  dead  m  Lithuania  and  6  in 
Latvia  are  testimony  to  the  totalitarian  inten- 
tions of  tfie  hard-line  Soviet  leadership  We 
have  already  witnessed  violence  and  mass  ar- 
rests in  Ukraine  as  well,  we  need  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  unjust  arrests  of  Ukrainian  Peo- 
ple s  Deputy  Stepan  Khmara  and  Ukrainian 
student  leader.  Oles  Doni|  Ukrainians  can 
only  wait  tor  tfie  inevitatjie  crackdown. 


PERSONAL  PALS  FOR  PROGRESS 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  a  program  in  my  distnct  on  thie 
cutting  edge  of  community  and  school  inter- 
action. This  program  has  t)een  instituted  at  the 
John  G  Whittier  School  by  their  visionary  prin- 
cipal, Randolph  Ward  i  salute  his  eflorts  as  I 
salute  this  program 

The  Personal  Pals  lor  Progress  Program  at 
John  G  Whittier  School  is  designed  to  provide 
Its  fourth  grade  class  with  positive  role  models 
in  the  community  By  supplementir^g  the  chil 
dren's  school  work  with  community  role  mod- 
els, this  program  provides  students  with  the 
learning  and  rrwtivational  opportunities  that 
are  required  to  succeed  m  life  The  Personal 
Pals  lor  Progress  Program  is  the  type  of  inno- 
vation, in  the  relationship  t)etween  school  and 
community,  needed  to  improve  our  edu- 
cational system  I  am  honored  to  be  the  spon- 
sor of  this  program,  and  I  urge  local  commu- 
nity leaders  to  |oin  this  worthwhile  cause 

Todays  chikjren,  confronted  by  drugs,  gang 
violence,  and  other  daily  problems,  are  in  spe- 
cial need  of  positive  role  models  Among  the 
abundance  of  bad  influences,  it  helps  students 
to  have  someone  guide  them  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  show  them  that  someone  cares 
Educators  alone  cannot  shouWer  this  txjrden 
They  need  the  help  of  community  leaders  to 
fulfill  their  students'  needs 

The  Personal  Pals  tor  Progress  Program 
helps  to  fill  this  void  By  exposing  these  chil- 
dren to  ttie  accomplishments  and  successes 
of  community  leaders,  as  well  as  giving  thern 
a  window  to  the  future  realm  of  possibilities 
that  education  can  provide,  this  program  edu 
cates  the  students  on  how  to  succeed  Hope- 
fully, it  will  increase  their  willingness  to  stay  in 
school,  an  essential  factor  to  achieving  sue 
cess  in  life  1  have  tjeen  very  impressed  by  the 
success  of  similar  pxograms  nationwKle 

Children  are  the  single  most  important  in- 
vestment in  the  world  today  By  giving  time 
and  effort  to  this  program,  community  leaders 
can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  these 
childrens  lives.  This  investment  comes  at  no 


THANK  VI  ir   vandp:nbhrg 
HON.  ROBERT  J.  UVGOMARSINO 

-l-    C,M.IKllKNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Vfrmday.  January  21.  1991 
Mr     LAGOMARSINO     Mr     Speaker     some- 
times It  takes  a  crisis  to  make  us  fully  appre- 
ciate things  we  so  often  take  lor  granted   I  rise 
today  to  publicly  express  my  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  men  and  women  of  Vandentserg  Air  Force 
Base  and  to  the  communities  of  Lompoc  and 
Santa  Mana,  CA. 

The  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  brought 
home  as  never  tjefore  the  professionalism  and 
dedication  of  the  men  and  women  wtx)  serve 
in  and  support  our  Armed  Forces  Their  readi- 
ness, skill,  and  bravery  have  impressed  tfie 
world  At  Vandentjerg  Air  Force  Base  years  of 
work  have  tx)rne  fruit  as  Air  Force  assets 
launched  into  space  from  Vandentjerg  have 
provided  crucial  intelligence  data  to  our  pilots, 
our  sailors,  and  our  ground  forces  m  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  Many  lives  have  undoubt- 
edly tieen  saved  due  to  the  timely  arxj  accu- 
rate information  gathered  by  our  reconnais- 
sance satellites 

The  men  and  women  w'lo  t>elped  launch 
these  satellites  can  take  pride  in  knowing  that 
they  have  contributed  to  the  safety  and  capa- 
bility of  their  fellow  warriors,  limiting  U  S 
losses  and.  hopefully,  bringing  a  quick  end  to 
the  war  Thanks  is  also  due  to  Ihe  men  and 
women  from  Vandent>erg  and  the  North  Coun- 
ty community  wfx)  are  serving  today  in  the  gulf 
arxj  to  their  lamilies  for  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  On  behalf  of  the  U  S  Congress 
and  the  American  people  I  extend  to  them  our 
sirx;ere  thanks  and  gratitude  tor  service  alX)ve 
and  t)eyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  tt>e  hope  ttiat 
they  will  all  return  safely  and  soon 


VETERANS  COMPENSATION  COLA 


HON.  ROSA  L  IklAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Ms  DeLAURO  Mr  Speaker,  the  cnsis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  has  brought  home  to  many 
Americans  a  new  appreciation  for  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  They  have,  in  past  conflicts  as 
well  as  the  present  one.  put  ttieir  lives  on  ttie 
line  lor  their  country  Ttiey  have  tjeen  asked  to 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  it  is  only  right  that 
we  treat  them  with  the  respect  and  consider 
ation  they  deserve 

The  mark  of  a  humane  society  is  how  it 
treats  those  nxist  in  need  Mr  Speaker,  a  5  4- 
percent  cost-of-living  ad|ustnrwnt  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  is  nec- 
essan/  and  overdue  My  distnct  in  Connecti- 
cut, along  with  many  otfiers  around  the  coun- 
try, has  veterans,  and  families  of  veterans, 
wfx)  are  directly  affected  by  this  txll 

In  Connecticut  alone,  there  are  24.919  vet- 
erans  receiving   disability   compensation   wtx) 


January  28,  1991 

will  benefit  by  what  we  do  here.  Nationally,  the 
figure  is  2.184,262  veterans  That  doesn't  in- 
clude the  survivors  of  the  320,000  deceased 
veterans  who  are  collecting  on  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ihe  veterans  of  America  clear- 
ly deserve  this  increase  in  their  disability  ben- 
efits so  they  can  simply  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living  We  owe  it  to  the  veterans.  That 
IS  why  I  voted  for  H  R   3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
praise  and  thanks  to  Captain  Gotf  for  his  gal- 
lant service.  Furtherrrrare,  my  prayers  are  ex- 
tended to  him  for  a  safe  return  to  Jackson. 
OH,  where  1  am  sure  he  will  be  joined  by 
Diana  arxj  Tyler  Christian  in  a  welcome  befit- 
ting this  hero. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CAPT    RAYMOND 
GOFF 


HON.  BOB  McEWLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  MCE  WEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  valorous  accomplishment  of  Air 
Force  Capt  Randy  Gotf.  who  teamed  on  Jan- 
uary 21  with  Capt  Paul  Johnson  on  a  danng 
rescue  of  a  Navy  pilot  downed  deep  mside 
Iraq  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in  express- 
ing an  extreme  sense  of  pride  and  gratitude 
tor  the  gallantry  displayed  by  Captain  Gotf  and 
Captain  Johnson  in  snatching  one  of  our 
brave  pilots  from  the  clutches  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Saddam  Hussein 
will  use  war  prisoners  for  his  deadly  purposes 
Indeed,  the  recent  pictures  of  captured  Amer- 
ican and  allied  pilots  in  Baghdad,  beaten  and 
humiliated,  have  hornfied  all  civilized  people 

Just  as  such  gruesome  displays  became  a 
reality.  Captain  Gofi  participated  in  a  rescue 
mission  that  uplifted  the  spirits  of  every  Amer- 
ican Upon  learning  that  an  A-6  Navy  attack 
plane  was  downed  deep  in  Iraq,  Gott  and 
Johnson  emt>arked  in  their  A- 10  Thunderbolt 
il's  to  search  for  any  survivors  During  what 
tjecame  an  8-hour  mission,  involving  four 
inflight  refuelings  and  4  hours  over  enemy  ter- 
ritory, they  located  the  plot.  With  extraordinary 
efficiency  and  professionalism  they  arranged 
for  a  helicopter  rescue,  and  destroyed  an  Iraqi 
military  truck  that  dangerously  appeared  on 
the  scene  at  the  last  minute  Following  the  pi- 
lot's pickup,  the  A- 10  pilots  escorted  the  res- 
cue helicopter  back  to  safety  in  Saudi  Arabia 

Mr  Speaker,  although  the  thousands  of  air 
strikes  against  the  brutal  war  machine  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  have  erxxjuraged  us  all  that  the 
world  may  soon  be  nd  of  this  madness,  this 
rescue  of  one  pilot  from  the  Iraqi  desert  may 
be  the  most  satisfying  of  all  Every  pilot,  sailor, 
and  soldier  that  enters  the  battle  for  freedom 
under  tfie  stars  and  stnpes,  nsking  his  life  for 
our  benefit,  deserves  this  maximum  effort  to 
save  him  from  capture  by  the  enemy.  Espe- 
cially an  enemy  wfxise  regime  of  terror  nvals 
ttxjse  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  and  wfx)  has  used 
poison  gas  on  tfie  tiattlefield  and  against  his 
own  civilians. 

Capt  Raymond  Gotf,  a  native  of  Jackson, 
OH,  IS  a  1982  graduate  of  Jackson  High 
School,  and  a  1987  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University,  wtiere  he  earned  a  biachelor's  de- 
gree in  aviation  While  Captain  Gotf  partici- 
pates in  Operation  Desert  Storm  to  litjerate 
Kuwait,  he  tias  at  home  his  wife,  Diana,  also 
from  Jackson,  and  a  9-monttvold  son,  Tyler 
Chnstian  Ttiey  can  be  assured  that  America 
IS  grateful  for  ttie  sacrifice  tfiey  are  making. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  A.  SHATTUCK 


HON.  NICHOIAS  MAVROULES 

OF  MASSACHl'SFTTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  a  fine  gentleman  on  his  up- 
coming retirement;  Lewis  A.  Shattuck.  Lew 
has  spent  25  years  with  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England  [SBANE],  nnost 
recently  serving  as  president 

Lew  Shattuck  has  been  a  respected  small 
business  advocate  on  the  Federal  and  local 
levels  of  government  for  many  years  and  his 
accomplishments  are  many.  In  the  I970's. 
Lew  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
Steiger  Amendment,  which  opened  up  ave- 
nues of  capital  for  small  business — 1982  saw 
Lew  lead  the  fight  for  Federal  grant  money  for 
research  and  development  for  small  busi- 
nesses, culminating  in  the  passage  of  small 
business  innovation  research  legislation.  Lew 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  organization  and  suc- 
cess of  the  White  House  ConfererKe  on  Small 
Business.  Under  Lew's  guidance,  tfie  Wash- 
ington presentation  now  includes  companies 
from  across  tfie  Nation,  uniting  the  voice  of 
small  business  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  recently 
served  as  secretary  to  the  National  Small 
Business  United  and  has  t>een  a  participant 
on  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  SBANE  started  with 
a  staff  of  two  and  a  memtiership  of  300.  Be- 
cause of  Lew's  leadership.  SBANE  has  grown 
to  include  a  staff  of  12  and  a  memlaership  of 
nearly  2.000 

Lewis  Shattuck's  career  is  one  that  is  truly 
distinguished  and  I  wish  him  the  t)est  as  fie 
sets  out  in  pursuit  of  new  horizons. 
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class  4A  State  ctiamponship  team.  Mike  grad- 
uated as  salutatorian  of  his  class  in  1986  and 
fieaded  to  Baylor  University  wfiere  he  contin- 
ued to  excel  in  foott>all  while  also  achieving  a 
3  78  GPA  Mike's  foott»all  accomjDiishments  in 
1990  alone  include  GTE  Academic  All-Amer- 
ican,  AP  All-Southwest  Conference  Defensive 
Back.  American  Spirit  Award.  Most  Valualaie 
Player  at  Baylor  and  participant  in  tfie  East- 
West  Shrine  Game  in  San  Francisco 

While  off  the  playing  field.  Mike  has  pursued 
a  degree  m  comfxrter  science  He  plans  to 
graduate  in  May  He  t«s  been  a  member  of 
the  Gamma  Beta  Phi  Academic  Honor  Soci- 
ety, the  Upsilon  Pi  Epsilon  Computer  Honor 
Society,  the  dean's  list,  and  the  Baylor  Athletic 
Department  3.4  Club 

N^ike  IS  also  involved  in  tfie  Baptist  Church 
and  the  Fellowship  of  Chnstian  Athletes 

His  fattier,  David  Wek:h.  is  superintendent 
of  the  Sweetwater  Indepiendent  Scfiool  Dis- 
trict. His  mother.  Judy  Welch,  is  a  teacher  His 
sister.  Jana,  is  also  a  student  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity and  was  tfie  valedictorian  of  tier  grad- 
uating class  in  Sweetwater 

Mr  Speaker,  this  young  man  has  brought 
pride  to  his  community  by  sfiowing  ttiat  you 
can  achieve  things  with  your  mind  as  well  as 
your  body  It  is  my  tielief  that  if  fie  continues 
his  life  with  his  current  disciplines,  he  will  t>e 
a  success  at  whatever  he  sets  his  sights  on  in 
the  future 


MIKE  WELCH.  PRIDE  OF  SWEET- 
WATER, ACHIEVES  FOOTBALL 
GOALS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 
Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  conv 
munity  has  citizens  they  are  especially  proud 
of  because  of  contributions  that  tiave  tjettered 
that  community  or  for  accomplishments  that 
may  have  put  ttie  community  in  a  positive 
light.  One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Mike  Welch, 
of  Sweetwater,  TX,  is  being  honored  next 
month  for  his  accomplishments  on  and  off  the 
foottiall  fiekj  that  have  left  a  bright  light  shining 
on  his  hometown. 

Mike  attended  Sweetwater  High  School 
where  he  was  voted  All-State  Defensive  Back 
in  class  4 A  in  1985  and  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Sweetwater  Mustangs  who  were  the  1985 


WRONGDOING  AT  HUD 


HON.  TOM  CAMPBELL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  CAMPBELL  of  California.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  Amencan  people  are  scandalized  by  tfie 
HUD  scam  and  the  SAL  debacle  whch  have 
wasted  billions  of  their  hard-earned  dollars  My 
colleagues  and  I  fiave  been  deluged  by  letters 
with  a  simple  message;  Bnng  tfie  cnminals  in- 
volved to  justice. 

FIRREA  contains  provisions  to  exterxl  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  cnmes  related  to  ttie 
S&L  debacle.  It  is  high  time  ttie  same  was 
done  for  the  HUD  investigations.  Today,  i  am 
sponsonng  legislation  ttiat  will  extend  ttie  stat- 
ue of  limitations  applicatile  to  an\'  criminal  of- 
fense which  was  committed  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  tfie  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  between  1981  and  i988 
and  whch  was  related  to  the  activities  of  ttie 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Attorney  General.  Dick 
Thornburgh,  has  satd  ttiat  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment IS  investigating  some  i.OOO  cases  of 
CX3ssit)le  wrongdoing  at  tfie  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  600  Justice 
Department  investigations  tiave  been  known 
to  tje  conducted  by  ttie  93  U.S.  attorneys 
across  ttie  country 

According  to  Mr  Thornburgh.  these  cases 
"are  difficult  cases,  as  all  white-collar  crime 
cases  are,  tiecause  ttiey  involve  very  sophisti- 
cated sctiennes  designed  to  conceal  ttie 
wrongdoing  tfiat's  occurred."  He  also  tias  said. 
"Rest  assured,  we're  gang  to  follow  ttie  evi- 
dence in  ttie  HUD  matter  as  we  woukj  in  any 
other  matter  to  insure  that  people  engaged  m 
wrongdoing  are  tyought  to  justice  " 
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tXTENSlONS  OF  RKMARKS 


January'  28,  1991 


Mr  Speaker,  my  b<ll  is  an  important  mitidtive 
to  give  the  Justice  Department  and  the  inde- 
pendent prosecutor  the  time  needetl  to  pursue 
the  cnminal  investiyations  ol  wron()<1()if'>g  at 
HUD,  and  to  demonstrate  the  commitmtfnt  ol 
Congress  to  redress  this  debacle  The  Amer- 
ican peopie  expect  no  less 


ATTLEBORO.  MA,  CELEBRATES 
MARTIN  I.l'THER  KING  DAY 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sfondau.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  FRANK  ot  Massachusetts  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Martin  Luther  King  Day  this  year,  as  I  have 
lor  many  years,  I  atierxletl  a  very  impfessive 
celebration  m  the  city  o(  Attieboro  Attleboro  is 
not  a  large  city  by  American  standards,  ruDr 
does  It  have  a  large  African  American  pop)u- 
lation  It  IS  therefore,  in  my  view  all  the  more 
impressive  that  the  citizens  ot  Attleboro,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  Kai  Shang,  chose  to 
honor  Dr  King's  memory  in  so  solemn  and 
appropfiate  a  fashion  The  citizens  of  Attletxjro 
understand  the  extent  to  which  Martin  Luther 
King  exemplified  the  commitment  to  justice  ol 
which  we  Americans  are  so  proud  No  one  in 
recent  times  has  done  more  than  he  to  seek 
to  make  the  ipspinn<)  principles  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Constitirtion  a  concrete  reality  lor  all  ol 
us  I  corxjratulate  Mayor  Shang,  Gladys  Dur- 
ant  who  [)reside<1  at  the  ceremony  in  city  hall, 
and  the  members  of  the  holiday  planning  com- 
mittee lor  tiTeir  hard  and  successful  work  I  ex 
press  my  apt>reciation  also  to  the  members  ol 
the  youth  group  and  to  the  clergymen  from  the 
Attleboro  area  who  helpe<1  make  the  days 
events  so  meaningtui  Mr  Speaker,  as  an  ex 
ample  to  the  Nation  ol  what  a  small  city  can 
do  to  illustrate  the  importance  ol  continuing 
the  light  lor  whicri  Martin  Luther  King  died,  I 
ask  that  the  celet^ration  program  and  a  listing 
ol  memt;)ers  of  the  youth  group  and  holiday 
planning  committee  be  printed  here. 

Dr  Martin  Litheh  K;s  .  -•  Hirthday 

CKLEBRATION   l'Ui«.KAM.S 

OfKan  Prelude  -  Javier  f'erez-Saco. 

ProceBslonal  — Lift  Every  Voice  and  Slnfr 

Call  to  Worship  Rev  Daniel  Hoye,  St 
John  the  Evanffell.st  Church,  Attleboro, 

Opening  Prayer  Rev.  Dr,  John  E.  Fl8k. 
First  Baptist  Church.  Attleboro 

Scripture  Rev  Dr  Charles  N  Hume.  Or- 
thodox Congrenratlonal  Church.  Mansfield. 

Selection  -Semenva  McCord.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Committee. 

Scripture  —Rev  Vaddla  Boudreau. 

Chirtley  United  Methodist  Church.  Norton. 

Solo.  — Let  There  Be  Peace  on  E^arth.  by 
Karen  Pechonls,  First  Methodist  Church, 
North  Attleboro 

Selection    -Ecumenical  Brass  Ensemble. 

Greetings      Mayor  Kal  Shang 

Dramatic  Presentation.  — Youth. 

Selection. -^ohn  Wesley  A  ME.  Zlon 
Church  Choir 

Offprint  Rev  Daniel  Hoye,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  Church 

Introdui  tliin  of  Speaker  —Gloria  Wyatt. 
Martin  Luther  King  Committee. 

KeynnU"  Speaker  -Rev  Larry  Johnson, 
Ml   Mortah  Hapiiat  Church 

Sele<.tlon  Bernard  Harris,  Mt  Morlah 
Baptist  Church 


Prayer  for  Peace  and  Unity.— Rev,  Dr 
John  E.N,  Knight.  First  United  Methodist 
Church.  North  Attleboro, 

Benediction— Rabbi  Andrea  Goure,  Agudas 
Achlm  Congregation. 

1991  .MEMBERS  OF  THE  YOLTH  GROUP 

Mithael  Durant,  Norton,  MA,  Marcellus 
Forbes.  Mansfield,  MA;  Nicole  Forbes.  Mans- 
field. MA;  Charon  Gavin,  Norton,  MA;  Debbie 
Harris,  Taunton.  MA;  Inman  Lett,  No.  Attle- 
tioro,  MA;  Aria  Lott.  No  Attleboro,  MA; 
Adam  Puller,  Belllngham.  MA.  and  Alex  Vin- 
cent, Attleboro.  MA. 

DR.  MARTIN  LITHER  KINO  ,IR.,  HOLIDAY 
PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Roljert  Brown  Jr  ,  Providence.  Rl.  Edna 
Cason,  Attleboro.  MA;  Gladys  Durant.  Nor- 
ixDn.  MA:  Lawrence  Fitton,  Attleboro,  MA, 
Rachel  Garvin,  Norton,  MA,  Rev  Arlene 
Hambnck,  Attleboro,  MA;  Hazel  Knight, 
North  Attleboro,  MA;  Rev  Dr  John  Knight, 
North  Attletxjro.  MA,  Semenya  McCord,  New 
Bedford,  MA;  Judith  Robhlns,  Attletioro.  MA, 
and  Gloria  Wyatt.  N   rr.n    MA 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REMEMBERS 
CHRISTA  MCAULIFFE 

HON.  DICK  swnr 

Ol-    NKi^    MAMfsHlKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28,  199 1 

Mr  SWETT  Mr  Speaker,  tocJay  we  com- 
memorate the  tilth  anniversary  ol  the  Chal- 
lenger disaster  and  recognize  the  legacy  ol 
Christa  McAulitle  We  must  also  recognize  the 
important  legacy  Christa  McAuliHe  lell  tjehind 
in  New  Hampshire — her  impact  on  the  children 
ol  Concord  Five  years  ago,  a  group  ol  stu- 
dents from  Kimball  Elementary  School  accom- 
panied Christa  to  Florida  to  witness  the  launch 
ol  Challenger  These  brave  children  were  urv- 
wittingly  thrust  into  the  national  spotlight  alter 
the  devastating  turn  of  events  They  should  be 
commended  lor  the  way  they  have  coura- 
geously moved  lorward  with  their  lives  since 
the  tragedy  occurred 

Mr  Speaker,  the  dream  ol  Christa  McAulitle 
lives  on  m  New  Hampshire  Concord  is  now 
home  to  the  Christa  McAulitle  Planetanum,  a 
state  ol  the  art  lacility  which  introduces  the 
fields  ot  space  exptoration  and  science  edu- 
cation to  New  Hampshire  students  Concord 
High  School,  where  Chnsta  taught,  will  soon 
dedicate  its  auditorium  to  her  The  people  who 
she  touched  so  directly  continue  to  be  inspired 
by  her  hie 

Mr  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  concerning 
the  chikjren  ol  Kimball  Sctiool  appeared  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  on  January  27. 
1991  I  insert  it  m  the  Congressional  Record 
since  many  ol  my  colleagues  rnay  not  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  it 
(From  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  Jan 
27.  1991) 

"Christas  Kids"  Defy  Experts,  Say  Blast 

Doesn't  Haunt  Them 

(By  Shawne  K   Wlckhami 

Concord  —Five  years  ago  tomorrow,  third 
graders  from  Concord's  Kimball  Elementary 
School  watched  from  a  Cape  Canaveral 
grandstand  as  the  space  shuttle  Challenger 
exploded  atK)ve  their  heads. 

Adults  worried  how  the  horror  of  such  an 
unthinkable  experience   would  affect   these 


children.  A  California  child  psychiatrist  ot>- 
talned  a  $55,000  grant  from  a  New  York  City 
foundation  to  study  the  effects  of  the  explo- 
sion on  the  Concord  children  and  on  children 
on  the  West  Coast. 

They  needn't  have  worried  'Chrlsta's 
Kids."  now  teenagers,  have  grown  up  without 
the  emotional  scars  many  predicted  They're 
on  their  school  athletic  teams,  they're  into 
rock  music  and  reggae,  they're  thinking 
about  careers  and  they're  busy  with  hobbles 
and  after-school  jobs. 

"Chrlsta's  Kids."  that  what  they  dubbed 
the  third  grade  class  who  went  on  the  field 
trip  of  a  lifetime  that  January,  with  visits  to 
Disney  World,  Epcot  Cent«r  and  Sea  World 
t)efore  the  grand  culmination  the  launch  of 
the  Challenger,  with  classmate  Scott 
McAuliffe's  mother  aboard 

But  the  dream  turned  into  a  nightmare 
that  only  began  with  the  explosion  The 
youngster  were  quickly  herded  onto  a  bus 
with  the  handful  of  shocked  parents  who 
were  chaperones,  and  then  whisked  onto  the 
earliest  flight  available  back  home 

The  flight  was  a  hellish  one,  with  severe 
turbulence  that  only  worsened  the  fear  and 
misery  of  the  adults  and  children  from  Con- 
cord, a  woman  miscarried  on  the  plane,  add- 
ing to  the  whole  surreal  feel  of  the  experi- 
ence And  then,  after  they  had  landed  at 
Logan  Airport,  a  car  filled  with  reporters  In- 
tentionally blocked  off  the  roadway  in  front 
of  the  bus  taking  them  home,  and  a  blinding 
assault  of  spotlights  and  flash  photography 
overwhemed  the  frightened  children. 

More  cameras  and  reporters  waited  at  the 
Kimball  School,  shouting  questions  at  the 
scared  kids  as  their  parents  rushed  to  gather 
them  to  safety  "I  felt  we  were  Ijetrayed, 
these  people  had  all  been  so  nice  to  us,  and 
now  they  wanted  to  know  how  we  felt,  "  one 
student.  Sally  Wuellenweber,  recalls 

The  students  can  talk  alx)ut  It  all  now. 
with  admirable  ea.se  and  Insight  They  joke 
at)out  the  fears  adults  had  about  how  the 
Challenger  disaster  would  affect  them 

But  they  acknowledge  that  It  has  made 
them  look  at  some  things,  particularly 
death,  differently 

Four  of  these  now-elghth  graders,  Sally 
Wuellenweber.  Ben  Provencal,  Jessica 
Leelerc.  all  13.  and  Tripp  O'Shea,  H,  were 
interviewed  in  a  group;  two  others,  Sarah 
Carley  and  Zachary  Fried,  both  14,  were 
interviewed  individually  at  their  homes 

Each  student  has  a  different  memory  of 
when  they  first  understood  what  they  had 
seen  in  the  Florida  sky  that  day.  Ben  Pro- 
vencal, whose  picture  appeared  in  ■News- 
week" that  week,  remembers  saying  the 
words  instantaneously  to  his  mother  It  ex- 
ploded  " 

Jessica  Leelerc  said  the  only  thing  she  re- 
memljers  clearly  is  Bens  face.  "I  had  no 
idea,  t)ecause  I  never  thought  anything 
would  happen  But  I  turned  around  and  saw 
Ben's  face,  and  said  "What's  wrong?'  He  said, 
1  think  it  blew  up,'" 

Other  children,  who  had  watched  videos  of 
other  shuttle  launches  in  preparation  for 
this  trip,  knew  that  something  was  wrong. 
"It  isn't  supposed  to  be  that  way.'  TYlpp 
O'Shea  kept  insisting  to  his  mother 

Zachary  Fried  said  he  remembers  feeling 
the  cold,  seeing  the  "huge  Hashes.  and 
hearing  the  phrase,  major  malfunction," 
the  first  words  over  the  NASA  intercom  that 
hinted  at  the  disaster 

Sarah  Carley  said  the  only  clear  memory 
she  has  Is  of  hearing  Mary  Wuellenweber. 
Sally's  mother,  screaming  Hul  she  said  the 
real  impact  settled  in  much  later  It  was  on 
the  bus  that  we  were  told  what  happened    It 
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was  when  we  go  home  that  we  realized  what 
happened,"  she  said 

But  .she  believes  it  was  exactly  because 
they  were  only  8  or  9  year  old  that  they 
bounced  back  quickly  from  the  traumatic 
experience  -We  were  little,  so  it  was  like, 
•Oh  no.  that's  terrible  What's  for  dinner''" 
We  really  did  think  U  was  terrible,  but  we 
really  did  want  to  know  what  was  for  dinner 
Still,  she  said,  "I  do  remember  realizing 
other  people  were  interested  in  what  1  had 
just  seen,  and  that  il  was  a  part  of  history" 
Part  of  history  That's  beKinning  to  dawn 
on  these  student*,  and  with  that  realization 
comes  a  feeling  that  perhap.H  they  were,  if 
not  lucky,  then  at  least  unique,  to  have  tjeen 
standing  in  the  Cape  Carnaveral  irrandstand 
that  cold  morning 

It  came  to  Ben  Provencal  when  he  opened 
his  American  history  book  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  the  textbook  fell  open  to  a  color 
photograph  of  the  Challenger  crew  "It 
shocked  me  It's  like  1  feel  a  part  of  his- 
tory. "  he  said 

They've  come  to  terms  with  their  emotions 
now.  but  they  remember  when  they  were 
fresh,  and  sharp  Most  of  the  students  re- 
member feelings  of  anger,  and  even  guilt, 
right  after  the  explosion. 

Betsey  Rogers  remembers  here  son.  Tripp. 
asking  her  on  the  bus,  "Why  did  God  let  this 
happen?"  She  answered  him,  "God  didn't 
make  this  happen,  people  did." 

"After  she  said  that,  that's  when  I  started 
getting  mad.  "  Tnpp  said  He  remembers 
wanting  to  put  a  bomb  in  NASA  head- 
quarters, to  pay  them  back  for  the  lost  crew 
Sally  Wuellenwet>er  remembers  taking  out 
her  grief  and  anger  on  a  coloring  book  she 
had  gotten,  with  a  drawing  of  a  space  shuttle 
on  the  cover  Sitting  on  the  bus  on  the  way 
to  the  airport,  she  recalled.  "I  took  my  pen 
and  started  stabbing  the  book    " 

And  she  remembers  thinking  it  was  her 
fault  that  the  shuttle  had  blown  up,  because 
she  had  been  so  angry  when  it  was  delayed, 
and  so  eager  for  it  to  be  launched  that  Tues- 
day morning 

The  night  before  the  launch,  Tripp  O'Shea 
had  prayed  that  it  would  go  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, afraid  that  if  it  was  delayed  any  longer, 
his  class  would  have  to  return  to  Concord 
without  watching  the  launch.  But  that 
morning,  waking  from  an  unremembered 
nightmare,  he  had  a  knot  of  fear  in  his  stom- 
ach, and  suddenly  didn't  want  it  to  be 
launched. 

After  the  explosion,  be  said,  "I  felt  guilty. 
It  was  almost  like  I  wanted  too  much.  I  was 
too  selfish 

Betsey  Rogers  said  those  immediate  emo- 
tions protmbly  had  a  lot  to  do  with  how 
quickly  the  children  recovered  from  their 
shock  ""I  think  its  important  to  realize  the 
kids  did  feel  anger,  and  did  feel  people  were 
negligent."  she  said  'These  kids  progressed 
so  much  faster  than  we  adults  did.  They  were 
into  anger  before  we  even  got  out  of  the 
parking  lot   " 

Several  students  felt  the  experience  had  a 
far  greater  impact  at  the  time  on  the  adults 
who  witnessed  it 

"When  you're  a  kid,  you've  got  your  whole 
life  ahead  of  you,"  said  Sarah  Carley  "It 
happened  and  it  was  terrible,  but  there  are 
other  things  you  have  to  do  with  your  life  '" 
""We  were  normal  kids,  that's  what  they 
forgot."  said  Zachary  Fried 

"I  think  they  sort  of  overracted."  said 
Tripp  O  Shea  "They  thought,  these  are  lit- 
tle kids,  they're  going  to  be  killers  when 
they  grow  up  But  I  think  it's  worse  when 
you're  older,  because  you  know  whats  going 
on.  Right  now,  it  would  probably  be  worse.' 
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1  was  more  sad  for  Scott,  and  shocked 
that  someone  could  let  that  happen."  said 
Ben  Provencal.  "But  seeing  Scott  every  day 
and  seeing  he  could  be  normal,  it  helped  me 
a  lot." 

The  funny  thing  Is.  several  of  the  students 
said  it  was  the  other  excursions  that  week, 
their  visits  to  Disney  World  and  Sea  World, 
that  they  remember  most  when  they  think 
about  that  trip. 

"When  I  do  look  back  at  it  now.  I  don't 
look  bac  k  at  the  launch,  1  think  of  the  fun 
parts,"  said  Ben  Provencal. 

"I  only  remember  the  good  times,"  said 
Jessica  Leelerc. 

I  had  a  lot  of  fun  It  was  the  first  time  I'd 
been  away  from  home  alone,  "  recalled  Sarah 
Carley. 

"And  I  have  good  feelings  about  Christa," 
she  continued.  '"I  think  it  was  the  fact  that 
we  didn't  see  her  die  We  saw  what  happened, 
but  we  didn"t  see  her  die.  so  in  our  memory, 
she's  still  smiling  like  she  was  when  she  got 
on  the  shuttle   " 

Most  of  the  students  had  packed  away  the 
newspaper  articles  and  souvenirs  from  that 
trip,  and  hadn't  looked  at  them  for  five 
years.  But  they  took  them  out  for  the  inter- 
views, fingering  the  pins  that  decorated  their 
child-size  souvenir  hats,  laughing  at  the 
small  size  of  their  "Reach  for  the  Stars"'  t- 
shirts. 

It's  sort  of  the  same  with  their  memories 
of  the  event.  Most  of  the  time,  the  Chal- 
lenger explosion  is  far  from  their  minds  and 
busy  lives,  but  sometimes  it  comes  to  the 
surface,  unbidden. 

Last  spring.  Tripp  O'Shea  and  his  family 
were  in  Florida  for  vacation,  when  they 
learned  a  shuttle  was  due  to  be  launched 
They  watched  outside  as  the  distant  shuttle 
arced  into  the  sky  until  it  disappeared  from 
view    It  was  an  emotional  reiea.se  for  Tripp 

"It  sort  of  released  my  fears,"  he  said  ll 
just  sort  of  helped  get  everything  out  -As 
soon  as  the  Challenger  exploded.  1  just  want- 
ed to  see  one  go  right." 

While  the  students  laugh  at  the  exagger- 
ated fears  adults  once  had.  they  acknowledge 
that  the  Challenger  explosion  affected  them 
in  subtle  ways. 

"I  don't  think  it  really  changed  me,  but  I 
think  1  look  at  things  differently  some- 
times," said  Ben  FTovencal  ""The  way  you 
look  at  death.  it"s  different  My  grandfather 
had  died,  but  it  was  weird  to  watch  your  best 
friends  mother  die.  You  hear  about  death, 
car  crashes  and  stuff,  but  it  doesn't  affect 
you  as  much  as  when  this  happened," 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  AND  DALE 
WOTEN 


HON.  mUlAM  LEHMAN 

OF  KLOHIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr.  LEHMAN  ol  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
Court  of  Honor  on  March  24,  1991,  two  broth- 
ers who  live  in  our  1 7th  Congressional  Distnct, 
Thomas  Samuel  Woten  and  Dale  William 
Woten,  will  receive  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  achieved  in  the  Boy  Scouts  ol  America — 
Eagle  Scout, 

Anyone  who  has  even  a  cursory  knowledge 
ol  the  Boy  Scouts  knows  the  significarKe  ol 
this  accomplishment.  The  rank  ol  Eagle  re- 
quires countless  hours  of  study,  practice,  and 
performance,  often  over  several  years.  An 
Eagle    Scout    must    derrwnstrate    discipline. 
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perseverance,  knowledge,  and  integrity.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  so  many  of  this  Nation's  politi- 
cal, txjsiness.  and  scientific  leaders  started  out 
as  Eagle  Scouts. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  exterxjing  our  congratulations  to 
Tom  and  Dale  Woten  lor  a  )ob  well  done,  I 
know  that  Troop  48  in  Miami  Shores,  and  ou' 
entire  community,  are  very  proud  ol  them. 


DEEPEST  SYMPATHY  TO  THE 
FAMILY  OF  SPECIALIST  GARY 
WAYNE  CRASK 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DLTIBIN 

01^  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Spec  Gary  Wayne  Crask  who  was  killed  in 
Saudi  Arat)ta  when  his  bunker,  which  was 
constructed  of  sandtags,  collapsed  Gary  was 
from  rural  Springfiekj,  IL,  and  served  as  a 
combat  engineer  with  the  US  Army,  Bravo 
Company,  317th  Engineer  Battalion,  7th  Engi- 
neer Brigade 

Gary  made  a  selfless  decision  dunng  his 
last  year  at  Athens  High  School  to  serve  his 
country  by  enlisting  in  the  Army  He  planned 
to  use  his  military  benefits  to  go  back  to 
school  study  engineenng  when  he  returned 
home  from  his  station  in  Franklort.  Germany 

Gary  was  scheduled  to  return  home  from 
Franklort  last  year,  after  serving  tor  3  years  in 
the  military  Ten  days  t>efore  he  was  due  to  be 
discharged,  the  discharge  was  revoked  and  he 
was  sent  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  7th  Engineer  Brigade.  While  serving 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  Gary  received  letters  ol  sup- 
port and  encouragement  from  his  family  who 
last  spoke  to  him  the  Saturday  after  Thanks- 
giving. 

I  speak  lor  this  House  of  Representatives, 
the  legislative  voice  of  tt^e  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, in  saluting  the  dedication  and  courage 
Gary  showed  as  a  member  ol  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Ours  is  a  finer  nation  tor  the  honor 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  he  demonstrated. 


UKRAINI.AN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BLNJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLANE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.Monday.  January  28.  1991 

Mr,  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
express  my  support  lor  the  celebration  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day  on  January  22, 
1991.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
paying  tnbute  to  a  prcMd  people  and  their  he- 
roic struggle  for  independence 

This  day  is  a  symbol  of  hope  lor  all  Ukrain- 
lan-Amencans  and  for  those  who  continue  the 
indeperxJence  crusade.  Their  efforts  and 
hopes  have  earned  the  admiration  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  American  people 

After  hundreds  of  years  of  unstable  goven> 
ments  and  domination,  most  notably  by  the 
U.S.S.R.,  in  November  1917,  folkJVknng  the  Oc- 
tot>er  Bolshevik  Revolution,  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
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tional  Council  pfoclaimed  the  estaWishmenl  ot 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  The  Ukrain- 
ian National  Reputjiic  issued  the  "Third  Uni- 
versal" which  articulated  many  ol  the  same 
freedoms  lound  m  the  United  Slates  Bill  ol 
Rights 

On  January  22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian  Central 
CouDcil  issued  the  "Fourth  Universal"  pro- 
Claiming  a  tree  and  indeperxlent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  Mykhailo  Hrushevsky.  one  o( 
the  Ukraine  s  greatest  historians,  became  the 
first  Ukrainian  National  Republic  s  president 

Despite  all  efforts  to  maintain  irxlep)enderv:e, 
the  Ukrainian  National  RepuWic  once  again 
found  itself  under  Russian  rule  in  1920 

Continuing  its  noble  tight  for  human  free- 
dom, the  Ukrainians  have  voted  to  become 
independent  from  Moscow,  defying  warnings 
t>y  Mikhail  Gort)achev  and  the  Russian  re- 
gime 

The  events  of  the  past  week,  including  the 
dispatch  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  Ukraine  and 
other  republics  and  the  arrest  of  Ukrainian  stu- 
dent leader  Otes  Doni|.  threaten  the  peaceful 
transition  of  the  Ukraine  and  other  repubfics  to 
full  independence 

I  am  hionored  to  repcesent  the  many  Ukrain- 
ians in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland  I  know  they  will  continue  their  inde- 
pendence light,  and  i  am  pfoud  to  pin  them 
by  marking  this  very  important  day 


GIVE  PEACE  A  CHANCE:  EXPLORE 
FOR  OIL  AND  GAS  IN  THE  ARC- 
TIC NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REF- 
UGE 


HON.  W1I11A.M  l.  D.\.NNLMEYFJl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REf'RESENTATIVES 
.\toruiai/.  Junuarxj  28.  1991 

Mr  DANNEMEYER  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  at- 
tached a  recent  article  from  the  January  28. 
1991.  issue  of  Fortune  magazine.  "It's  Time  to 
DnII  Alaska's  Refuge."  which  addresses  what 
may  become  the  nx)st  contentious  energy 
issue  in  the  i02d  Congress — wheltier  we 
should  open  up  the  8  percent  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  [ANWR]  that  was  set 
aside  by  tiTe  Congress  m  1 980  lor  oil  and  gas 
exploration  As  many  ol  my  colleagues  know, 
in  1987  the  Interior  Department  concluded  ttiat 
this  remote  coastal  area  in  northeastern  Alas- 
ka was  "the  Nation  s  t>est  single  opportunity  to 
increase  significantly  oil  piroduction  " 

With  our  military  actively  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pensive but  necessary  war  against  Saddam 
Hussein  in  tfie  Persian  Gull,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  our  current  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  ol  oil  and  gas  is  inevitable,  or 
whether  there  is  something  we  can  do  about 
rt  The  Fortune  article  makes  it  clear  that 
ANWR  represents  our  single  t)est  chance  to 
liberate  ourselves  Irom  dependence  on  loreign 
energy  sources  "Maytie  ANWR  hokJs  unloW 
ricties.  or  maybe  it  holds  nothing."  author 
Peter  Nulty  observes  But.  he  adds,  "the  only 
way  to  find  out  is  to  drill  " 

In  sfiarp  contrast  to  many  development  is- 
sues, where  tfie  notorious  "Noi  in  My  Back- 
yard" syndrome  usually  prevails,  the  native 
Alaskan  residents  ol  ANWR  welcome  the  de- 
vekapment  of  oil  and  gas  resen/es  there    Lis- 


ten to  ttie  president  of  ttie  Arctic  Slope  Re- 
gional Corporation.  Jacob  Adams,  an  Eskimo 
whaling  captain  who  speaks  tor  the  Native 
Alaskan  cDmrnunity  on  the  Arctic  slope 

I  love  life  in  the  Arctic  But  it  is  harsh,  ex- 
pensive, and.  for  many,  short  My  people 
want  decent  homes,  electricity,  and  edu- 
cation. We  do  not  want  to  be  undl8turt)ed. 
Undlsturtied  means  atmndoned.  It  means  sod 
huts  and  deprivation.  We  exist  on  nature,  on 
the  carllwu  and  the  whales.  But  we  can  take 
the  measures  required  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment from  the  risks  posed  by  oil  develop- 
ment. 

Detached  environmentalists  who  live  in 
comfortable,  well  furnished  homes  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  Irom  ANWR  shoukj  pay  atten- 
tion to  Jacob  Adams  and  his  people  Eco- 
nomic growth  and  energy  development  can 
coexist  peacetully  with  reasonable  concern  for 
the  environment  One  day.  a  productive 
ANWR  might  enable  the  United  Slates  to  con- 
clude thai  the  latest  skirmish  in  the  Middle 
East,  or  in  some  other  oil-producing  region  of 
the  world,  is  irrelevant  lo  U  S  strategic  inter- 
ests As  we  are  all  aware,  the  ability  to  walk 
away  from  a  regional  conflict  may  one  day 
save  many  ttiousands  of  American  lives 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  attached 
article 

(From  Fortune  magazine,  Jan.  28,  1991) 

It's  Time  To  Drill  Alaska's  Refuob 

(By  Peter  Nulty) 

The  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuffe  is  al- 
most as  biK  as  Indiana  It  begins  as  a  pha- 
lanx of  matfniricent  rocky  peaks  hlfrh  In  the 
Brooks  Range  In  Alaska's  northeast  corner, 
from  there  tumbling  down  a  broad  expanse  of 
rolling  foothills  to  a  tundra  plain  scored  by 
-Streams  and  gullies  l)e8ide  the  Beaufort  Sea 
In  all  30.000  square  miles,  or  19  million 
acres  With  only  about  210  permanent  resi- 
dents—mostly Eskimo  whalers  in  the  coastal 
village  of  Kaktovik— the  Arctic  refuge  is  as 
unaltered  by  man  as  any  wilderness  can  t)« 
at  a  time  when  human  footprints  mark  even 
the  moon 

Powerful  forces  may  soon  clash  over 
whether  the  refuge  stays  that  way  A  small 
corner  of  it  represents  America's  best  chance 
of  discovering  major  new  oil  reserves.  Geol- 
ogy even  hints  that  within  the  refuge  lies  a 
rare  opportunity  lo  uncover  Saudi  Arabia- 
size  oil  fields  The  chance  Is  minuscule,  but 
a  chance  nonetheless.  And  the  stakes  are 
huge  If  major  reserves  turn  up.  they  could 
in  the  long  run  hobble  OPEC,  substantially 
improve  America's  balance  of  payments,  and 
make  the  U.S.  more  energy  independent. 

The  most  tantalizing  oil-prospecting  terri- 
tory in  the  US  Is  a  strip  of  the  flat  coastal 
plain  about  80  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide 
that  runs  along  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  makes 
up  8%  of  the  refuge.  This  region  Is  known  by 
Its  bureaucratic  name — the  •"1002  area" 
after  the  clause  In  a  1980  federal  law  that  di- 
rected the  Interior  Department  to  study  the 
geology,  Dora,  and  fauna  of  the  area  and 
then  advise  Congress  whether  it  should  i>e 
explored  for  oil  and  gas  or  designated  a  wil- 
derness closed  to  development  After  exhaus- 
tive study  the  Interior  Department  con- 
cluded in  1987  that  the  coastal  plain  was  "the 
Nation's  best  single  opportunity  to  Increase 
significantly  oil  production  "  and  rec- 
ommended leasing  It  to  oil  companies. 

Some  environmental  groups,  such  as  the 
Wilderness  Society  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
would  like  to  ban  oil  activity  in  the  refuge 
permanently     Their    cause    has    been    aided 


mightily  by  the  grounding  in  March  1989  of 
the  tanker  Eixon  Valdez  in  Prince  William 
Sound,  which  had  the  effect  of  sinking  sev- 
eral bills  in  Congress  that  would  have  opened 
the  1002  area  for  exploration.  But  with  US. 
ol!  production  down  15%  in  the  past  two 
years,  oil  imports  accounting  for  S5%  of  the 
foreign  trade  deficit  and  rising,  and  the  oil- 
rich  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  danger  of 
all-out  war,  the  environmentalists'  case  for 
not  exploring  the  coastal  plain  Is  being  over- 
whelmed by  economic  and  geopolitical  im- 
peratives. If  a  war  in  the  Gulf  damages  Mid- 
dle East  oil  fields  or  drives  prices  to  the 
heavens — or  both— then  the  debate  over  ex- 
ploring the  refuge,  usually  known  as  ANWR 
1  pronounced  AS-wari.  will  get  white  hot 
Even  without  war.  this  latest  experience  of 
Mideast  turmoil  will  intensify  concern  about 
domestic  energy  sources-  although  develop- 
ing ANWR,  If  It  does  contain  commercial 
amounts  of  oil.  would  Lake  15  or  20  years 

Why  not  start  drilling  now?  "The  refuge  is 
the  last  Arctic  ecosystem  untouched  by 
man,"  says  Don  Hellman  of  the  Wilderness 
Society  "To  go  in  solely  to  satisfy  our  insa- 
tiable appetite  for  oil  Is  a  disgrace."'  Most 
environmentalists  similarly  focus  on  several 
emotionally  compelling  but  inaccurate  con- 
cepts, particularly  that  the  coastal  plain  is 
unique  and  pristine.  It  is  not  quite  either. 
The  1002  area  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  ref- 
uge's coastal  plain,  which  itself  Is  a  small 
slice  of  the  Artie  refuge.  And  the  refuge  is 
hardly  America's  only  wilderness  The  whole 
of  ANWR  makes  up  just  5%  of  Alaska's  land 
area  and  25*/«  of  the  land  in  federal  wildlife 
refuges  in  that  state  alone  The  Interior  De- 
partment estimates  that  oil  production  here, 
assuming  ol!  is  discovered,  might  require 
12,700  acres  of  Installations,  or  about  0.07°/.  of 
ANWR's  territory  Such  facilities  would  look 
impressively  large  if  you  were  standing  in 
their  midst,  but  in  relation  to  all  of  ANWR 
they  would  l>e  no  more  significant  than  a 
mosquito  on  a  moose's  rump. 

Nor  is  the  coastal  plain  virginal  The  Eski- 
mos travel  in  skimobiles  and  outboard  mo- 
torl)oats.  hunt  with  rifles,  and  watch  tele- 
vision during  the  eight-month  winters,  when 
temperatures  can  reach  -  50  F  and  the  sun 
doesn't  rise  for  65  days.  In  the  brief  summer 
season,  which  lasts  as  long  as  six  weeks, 
atiout  150  adventurers  show  up  annually  to 
hunt  musk  oxen  or  grizzly  bears  or  to  ride 
the  rivers  in  rubber  rafts  As  part  of  an  elec- 
tronic warning  system  against  Soviet  at- 
tack, the  Department  of  Defense  built  three 
installations  along  the  coast  Two  are  aban- 
doned, their  buildings  empty  shells  The 
third,  a  radar  station  and  airstrip  ai 
Kaktovik.  is  still  in  U8«. 

The  most  important  human  artifact  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  steel  pipe  six  Inches  in  diam- 
eter and  five  feet  tall  that  sticks  out  of  the 
tundra  atxiut  15  miles  east-southeast  of 
Kaktovik  The  pipe  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  without  an  expert  guide,  but  it  is  at  the 
center  of  the  biggest  mystery  in  the  petro- 
leum industry:  How  much  oil  is  In  ANW'R? 

The  pipe  marks  a  well.  KIC-l.  drilled  by  a 
Joint  venture  of  Chevron  and  British  Petro- 
leum, headed  by  Chevron,  on  land  leased 
from  the  Eskimos  (The  Eskimo  land  is  In- 
side ANWR  and,  unlike  the  refuge  proper, 
cannot  be  drilled  without  permission  from 
Congress.)  KIC-1  is  called  a  ■'light  hole  "  be- 
cause Chevron  won't  reveal  what  was  found 
in  the  well. 

No  one  else  hsis  much  information,  since 
the  Chevron  venture  has  leased  all  ihe  avail- 
able land  in  the  area  Tom  Cook,  a  geologist 
with  Chevron  in  Alaska,  will  only  say  coyly 
"Thais  a  pretty  oily  place  around  there.'" 
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Arlen  Ehm.  an  independent  consultinK  geolo- 
gist in  Anchorage,  says,  "The  scuttlebutt  is 
that  it's  a  great  well,  but  what's  a  rumor 
worth?"  Chevron  is  lobbying  hard  to  gel  the 
coastal  plain  opened  for  development,  and 
the  consortium  recently  renewed  its  leases 
with  the  Eskimo--  four  years  before  the 
leases  were  due  to  expire 

Why  is  this  lonely  stretch  of  tundra  so  al- 
luring? The  Geological  Sur\-ey  conducted 
seismic  studies  of  the  1002  area  in  the  early 
Eighties  and  found  26  geologic  structures  ca- 
pable of  trapping  oil  and  gas.  Not  only  is 
that  a  large  number  of  traps  for  an  area  this 
size,  but  also  two  of  the  traps  are  bigger  than 
the  one  in  Prudhoe  Bay  that  may  eventually 
yield  at  least  nine  billion  barrels  of  oil. 
"These  two  structures  have  Middle  East-size 
capacity.  "  says  Ozzie  Girard  of  the  US  Geo- 
logical Survey,  "but  they  are  probably  dry 
as  a  bone  "  That's  because  oil  may  not  have 
migrated  into  the  traps  Many  structures  ca- 
pable of  capturing  oil  are  empty  or  only 
partically  full,  or  they  may  contain  water. 

No  one  can  be  certain  that  the  traps  in 
ANWR  have  much,  if  any  oil  (They  may  hold 
natural  gas,  which  at  today's  low  prices 
would  probably  be  uneconomic  to  develop, 
though  it  could  be  valuable  in  the  future.) 
But  they  are  also  gargantuan  and.  In  the  ex- 
tremely unlikely  event  that  even  one  is  full 
it  would  alter  history.  Assuming  conditions 
that  are  not  unusual  in  the  region,  the  big- 
ger of  the  two  known  only  as  No.  18  could 
yield  300  billion  barrels  of  oil  or  more  if  it  is 
full.  That  is  more  than  Saudi  Arabia's 
present  proved  reserves  of  about  254  billion 
barrels.  The  odds  of  a  monster  like  No.  18 
being  full  of  oil  are  incalculably  small  Bui 
if  it  were  full  the  US.  would  once  again  be 
the  worlds  greatest  oil  f>ower  and  OPEC 
would  tiecome  moribund. 

Finding  out  is  of  little  risk  to  the  environ- 
ment: Exploratory  wells  are  drilled  when  the 
tundra  is  frozen  and  nearly  immune  to  dam- 
age And  someone  may  already  have  taken  a 
peek  KIC-1  Chevron's  mystery  well,  was  di- 
rectly over  structure  No  18  lAl  tiest  KIC-I 
would  be  only  a  peek  because  a  single  well 
rarely  tells  the  full  story  of  how  much  oil  is 
or  isnl  in  a  reservoir  i 

The  history  of  oil  exploration  shows  that 
even  when  prospectus  are  as  enticing  as  this. 
the  odds  are  still  against  the  explorer.  In 
ANWR  the  odds  are  not  good,  but  they  are 
better  than  average  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment sees  a  19%  chance  that  the  refuge  holds 
commercial  quantities  of  oil  compared  with 
the  norm  of  5°».  Turned  around  that  means 
the  odds  are  4  to  1  against  finding  anything 
exploitable  at  present  prices  instead  of  the 
usual  19  to  1  against.  If  exploitable  reserves 
are  there,  says  Interior,  they  most  likely 
will  amount  to  3.2  billion  barrels  enough  to 
provide  8%  of  US  production  and  reduce  im- 
ports 9%  by  2005  But  oddmakers  don't  create 
oil.  nature  does  Maybe  ANWR  holds  untold 
riches,  or  maybe  it  holds  nothing.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  is  to  drill. 

Alaskans  are  eager  lo  begin  Oil  accounts 
for  80%  of  the  st.ale's  total  revenue  and 
Prudhoe  Bay  the  slate's  golden  goose  is  in 
long  slow  decline  All  three  gubernatorial 
candidates  in  the  recent  election  including 
winner  Waller  Hickel.  who  ran  as  an  inde- 
pendent but  had  been  a  Republican  governor 
of  Alaska  and  Interior  Secretary  under  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  favor  exploring  the  coasial  plain 
They  differed  only  on  the  question  of  who 
could  drive  the  tiesl  bargain  with  Congress  to 
split  the  royalties  William  Noll,  mayor  of 
Seward  a  fishing  village  on  FYince  William 
Sound  says  It's  a  tragedy  or  comedy  of  a 
high  order  to  put  ANWR  on  the  back  burner 
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because  of  the  accident  in  Prince  William 
Sound."  Noll  believes  the  cleanup  is  pro- 
gressing "okay." 

The  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp..  one  of  13 
Alaskan  native  regional  corporations  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  manage  the  resources 
of  native  lands,  favors  opening  the  1002  area 
ASRC  holds  title  lo  most  of  the  native  lands 
on  the  north  slope  including  the  site  where 
Chevron  drilled  KIC-1.  The  president  is 
Jacob  Adams.  44.  an  Eskimo  whaling  captain 
who  hums  bowhead  whales  with  a  crew  of 
about  six  men  and  hand-held  harpoons  out  of 
a  20-foot  tx)al.  His  view:  "I  love  life  in  the 
.Arctic  Bui  It  is  harsh,  expensive,  and  for 
many,  short.  My  people  want  decent  homes, 
electricity,  and  education  We  do  not  want  lo 
be  undisturbed  Undisturbed  means  aban- 
doned It  means  sod  huts  and  deprivation.  We 
exist  on  nature,  on  the  caribou  and  the 
whales.  But  we  can  take  the  rr.easures  re- 
quired 10  protect  the  environment  from  the 
risks  posed  by  oil  development." 

Hellman  of  the  Wilderness  Society  protests 
that  "it's  been  proven  time  and  again  that 
oil  is  an  inherently  messy  business."  "Vet  the 
environmental  record  of  Prudhoe  Bay  is  one 
reason  Alaskans  believe  ANWR  can  be  devel- 
oped safety  "It's  a  real  marvel.  "  says  a 
manager  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  Alaska.  "You  could  eat  off  the 
floors  up  there  hut  lo  say  that  publicly  is 
heresy  in  the  temple." 

When  Prudhoe  was  being  developed,  the 
biggest  environmental  worry  was  thai  it 
might  harm  the  wildlife,  particularly  the 
Central  Arctic  caribou  herd  that  give  birth 
to  most  of  their  young  in  calving  grounds 
near  the  oil  fields.  But  the  caribou  have 
adapted  nicely  lo  the  fields.  Seeking  to  es- 
cape the  dense  clouds  of  mosquitoes  that  in- 
fest the  marshy  tundra,  the  caribou  often 
congregate  on  the  raised  gravel  roads  that 
connect  the  oil  wells,  industrial  plants,  and 
living  quarters  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  And  the 
Central  .Arctic  herd  has  grown  from  about 
3.000  in  1972  lo  roughly  15.000  now.  perhaps 
because  natural  predators  like  bears  and 
wolves  that  attack  and  eat  young  calves  are 
more  wary  of  man's  works  than  are  the  cari- 
bou, even  though  the  oilmen  at  Prudhoe  Bay 
are  forbidden  lo  hunt  or  carry  firearms 

ANWTl  is  seasonal  home  to  the  Porcupine 
herd  of  caribou,  which  numbers  about  180.000 
The  herd  migrates  across  ihe  Porcupine 
River  in  Canada  lo  .^NWR  in  the  brief  spring 
and  summer  seasons  lo  bear  young  and  feed 
on  tundra  grasses.  .Again  environmenlalisls 
are  expressing  concern  for  the  herd's  safety, 
but  the  Prudhoe  experience  suggest-s  that  in 
some  ways  the  works  of  man  offer  more  ref- 
uge than  the  wilderness. 

Technologies  that  the  industry  has  devel- 
oped in  the  Prudhoe  region,  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  relentless  pressure  from  environ- 
menlalisls, would  make  producing  oil  in 
ANWR  even  more  compatible  with  the  envi- 
ronment. Using  the  laiest  drilling  tech- 
niques, the  industry  can  space  wellheads  ten 
feet  instead  of  100  feet  apart,  reducing  the 
area  needed  for.  say,  a  50-well  production 
complex  from  60  acres  lo  ten. 

ANWR  will  also  pose  new  problems.  Drill- 
ing uses  a  lot  of  fresh  water,  and  the  region's 
coastal  plain  has  less  of  it  than  the  Prudhoe 
area.  An  environmenlAlly  benign  collection 
and  storage  system  may  be  needed,  or  the 
pace  of  drilling  could  simply  be  restricted. 
With  vigilance,  such  obstacles  can  be  over- 
come. 

A  tougher  nut  to  crack  may  be  the  philo- 
sophical question  of  whether  the  industry 
should  enhance  the  ecosystem  wherever  pos- 
sible, as  ii  may  have  done  inadverientiy  for 
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the  Central  Arctic  herd  of  caribou  For  in- 
stance, the  industry  built  thick  gravel  roads 
and  drilling  pads  t)ecause  running  vehicles 
directly  over  the  tundra  would  melt  the  per- 
mafrost and  create  impassable  bogs  These 
additions,  permanently  dry.  have  created  a 
more  diverse  habitat  in  the  Prudhoe  area 
Some  gravel  quarries,  connected  by  channels 
lo  rivers,  have  filled  with  fresh  water  and  be- 
come favorite  wintering  quarters  for  fish, 
like  the  arctic  char,  which  lake  refuge  from 
the  ice  m  deep  pools  Their  numbers  may  be 
increasing.  Birds  such  as  the  common  eider 
that  need  dry  land  for  nesting  might  mul- 
tiply if  gravel  roads  and  pads  are  revegeiaied 
rather  than  removed  when  iheir  usefulness 
has  ended 

Roger  Herrera.  an  executive  of  BP  in  Alas- 
ka, asks.  "Is  biological  value  or  aesthetic 
value  more  important  here''  Should  the  grav- 
el be  put  back  in  the  quarries  to  rest-ore  the 
environment  or  left  to  create  new  habitat?" 
.Merely  to  have  thai  choice  suggests  that  de- 
velopment m  remote  areas  has  progressed  a 
long  way  and  that  humans  need  suffer  little 
guilt  about  pursuing  their  own  er.ds  in  a  cor- 
ner of  this  wilderness 

Why  Oil  Spills  are  .\  Diminishing  Danger 

Next  spring,  when  winter  storms  subside  in 
Prince  William  Sound,  teams  of  scientists 
from  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
.Administration,  the  state  of  .Alaska,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  Exxon  will  hit  the  beaches 
They  will  be  searching  for  what  remains  of 
the  oil  spilled  by  the  tanker  Ezion  Vaide^  in 
March  1989— and  they  won't  find  much. 
Thanks  to  pounding  surf,  some  remarkable 
microbes,  and  a  lot  of  human  toil,  most  of 
the  beaches  that  were  soiled  by  the  spill  are 
clean. 

Not  that  all  of  the  oil  Is  gone  Some  thai 
seeped  into  crevices  between  rocks  in  certain 
places  remains  hidden  tuelow  the  surface 
John  Robinson,  chief  of  NO.AA's  hazardous 
materials  response  branch,  estimates  that  at 
the  end  of  last  sum.m.er  between  250.000  and 
1.2  million  gallons  (between  2'x  and  lI".  of 
the  oil  spilled)  were  siill  im.bedded  under  the 
beaches,  with  the  lower  esiimat*  being  the 
likelier  Bui.  says  Robinson,  "we  t*nd  tC'  be- 
lieve the  remaining  oil  doesn't  pose  as  much 
risk  as  some  of  the  measures  it  would  take 
i-o  get  ii  out." 

The  oil  IS  most  likely  to  remain  in  those 
places  where  it  does  the  least  harm  It  tends 
10  penetrate  porous  beaches  with  large  rocks 
and  big  crevices  that  are  not  nch  biological 
habitats,  and  in  any  case  m.ost  of  toxic  ele- 
ments of  the  oil  have  long  since  evaporated. 
To  remove  what's  left,  heavy  earthmoving 
equipment  would  have  to  turn  over  the 
beaches,  exposing  oil  as  deep  as  a  yard  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  waves.  Exxon  is  testing  this 
technique  on  several  beaches  this  winter 
But  experience  in  previous  spills,  notably  the 
wreck  of  the  huge  Amocc  Cadi^  off  the  coast 
of  France  in  1978.  indicates  that  ripping  up 
beaches  only  adds  to  the  destruction  of  habi- 
tat and  delays  natures  recovery 

That  lesson  is  worth  remembering  at  per- 
haps the  most  soiled  site  in  FYince  William 
Sound,  a  two-acre  salt  marsh  on  Knight  Is- 
land known  to  helicopter  pijots  who  have 
been  working  on  the  cleanup  as  the  Bay  of 
Death.  Here  the  oil  has  penetrated  into  & 
thick  layer  of  mud  that  gets  little  or  no 
cleansing  from  wave  action.  If  the  soiled 
muck  is  carted  away  as  it  was  from  some 
m.arshes  after  the  Amocc  Cadic.  it  could  be 
many  years  before  plants  and  animals  rees- 
tablish themselves  m  the  marsh.  Robert 
Clark,  who  recently  retired  as  head  of  ma- 
rine biology  at  Britain's  University  of  New- 
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castle  and  Is  foundlriK  editor  of  Marine  Pollu- 
tion Bulletin,  found  grasses  and  barnacles 
nourishing  In  the  salt  marsh  last  summer 
Says  he:  "Experience  says  It  will  recover  a 
damn  sight  faster  on  its  own.  Let  nature 
take  Its  course." 

The  best  technique  for  cleaning  the  re- 
maining oil  may  be  the  niay  partnership  be- 
tween man  and  microbe  called 
bioremedlatlon  Certain  bacteria  in  the 
earth's  seas  and  soils  eat  hydrocarbons  They 
probably  live  mostly  on  oils  given  off  by  liv- 
ing or  newly  dead  plants  and  animals,  but 
they  are  not  picky  eaters  Cleanup  crews  In 
Prince  William  Sound  have  been  powdering 
the  beaches  with  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
similar  to  common  garden  fertilizer.  This 
causes  the  bacteria  to  multiply  rapidly,  and 
they  then  gobble  the  crude  oil.  Under  devel- 
opment, a  pelletlzed  version  that  would  pen- 
etrate Into  the  lower  crevices  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound's  beaches.  Arco  has  successfully 
tested  the  technique  on  bacteria  found  in  the 
Arctic  (Prince  William  Sound  Is  far  below 
the  Arctic  Circle,  at  about  the  latitude  of 
Leningrad),  which  means  it  could  someday 
help  keep  Prudhoe  Bay  and  ANWR  clean  of 
oil  mishaps 

The  waters  of  Prince  William  Sound  appear 
even  cleaner  than  the  beaches  Floblnson  of 
NOAA  says,  •Evidence  of  slight  exposure  to 
oil  has  been  found  in  some  fish,  but  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  danger,  even  for  those  who 
live  on  fish  alone  "  The  fish  appear  to  have 
multiplied.  Herring  fisherman  reported 
record  catches  last  summer,  and  the  harvest 
of  pink  salmon  set  a  record.  44  million  fish. 
40%  more  than  In  the  previous  summer  The 
salmon  catch  was  made  up  of  fish  that  swam 
out  to  sea  through  Prince  William  Sound 
just  after  the  Eizon  Valdez  went  aground 

In  addition  to  advances  In  cleaning  up  oil, 
the  Industry  is  taking  a  lot  more  precautions 
against  spills  Previously,  tankers  were  es- 
corted by  a  pilot  boat  through  a  narrows 
about  two  hours  from  Valdez  and  then  left  on 
their  own.  Today  tankers  are  escorted  to 
open  ocean,  a  journey  of  eight  hours,  by  two 
oceangoing  vessels,  each  capable  of  towing  a 
fully  loaded  tanker.  When  Ice  drifts  into  the 
shipping  lanes,  tankers  are  required  to  slow 
to  four  knots  (five  miles  per  hour).  A  colli- 
sion with  Ice  at  that  speed  only  scratches 
the  paint,  says  Michael  Williams,  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  environment  at  Alyeska,  the 
consortium  of  companies  that  operates  the 
trans-Alawkan  pipeline  and  the  loading  ter- 
minal at  Valdez.  Before  the  oil  spill,  tankers 
would  leave  the  shipping  lanes  to  avoid  ice  in 
their  path,  a  maneuver  the  Eizon  Valdez  was 
carrying  out  when  it  ran  into  trouble 

Alyeska  now  has  enough  equipment.  In- 
cluding 30  miles  of  booms  and  five  barges,  to 
skim  25,000  barrels  of  oil  per  hour  off  the 
ocean  At  that  rate — assuming  calm  seas  and 
favorable  winds — the  entire  Valdez  spill 
might  have  been  mopped  up  in  ten  hours.  As 
It  is.  Exxon  has  spent  20  months  and  S2.2  bil- 
lion on  the  Valdez  mess  And  a  company 
spokesman  vows:  "We  are  ready  to  go  back 
in  next  summer  and  do  whatever  Is  nec- 
es-Har ; 
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Digest-designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 29,  1991,  may  be  found  in  the  Daily 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

JANUARY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  po- 
litical status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting  to 
consider  committee's  rules  of  proce- 
dure, committee's  budget  for  1991. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  mem- 
bership, and  other  pending  legislative 
and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
10  00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Orga- 
nizational business  meeting  to  consider 
committee's  rules  of  procedure  and 
committees  budget  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

SR-332 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on   the  nomination  of 
Lynn    Martin,    of   Illinois,    to    be    Sec- 
retary of  Labor 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

JANUARY  31 

930a  m 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for.  and  to  promote 
and   strengthen    the   programs   of   the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

SEM30 
1000  a.m. 
Finance 
To    hold    an    organizational    meeting   to 
consider   committee's   rules   of  proce- 
dure and  committee's  budget  for  the 
102d  Congress. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 
To   hold   an   organizational   meeting   to 
consider    committee's    rules    of    proce- 
dure and  committee's  budget  for  the 
102d  Congress. 

SD-226 

FEIBRUARY  5 

9:30  a  m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

SD-366 
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10:00  a  m 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1992  builder 

Environment  and  Public  Wui  ks 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  infrastruc- 
ture,     productivity,      and      economic 
growth. 

SD-406 

FEBRUARY  6 

9  30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  staff  honoraria  provision 
of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1969 
which  bans  the  receipt  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  for  work  performed 
outside  the  Government. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1991  and  1992. 

SR^301 
10:15  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prospect  of  free 
trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

SD-215 
1  30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Consumer  Information  Center.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs. 

SD-138 

FEBRUARY  7 

9:00  am 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  207,  to  provide 
funds  for  and  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

SR-332 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  referendum  on  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  com- 
mittee resolutions  requesting  funds  for 
operating  expenses  for  1991  and  1992. 

SR^301 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  transpor- 
tation   demand    as    related    to    demo- 
graphic trends. 

sn  40fi 

KFBRr.iiKY  \'i 

9  30am 

Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Augustine  Commission  on 
the  future  direction  of  NASA. 

SO  '.TS 
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9  '»  a  r:\ 

Rule?  and  ,^din;ni.slralion 

BuS^iness  meelir.R.  to  consider  prdposed 
committee  resolutions  requeslinK 
funds  for  operating  expenses  for  1991 
and  1992.  and  other  pending  legislative 
and  administrative  business. 

SR-301 
;0  no  a  m. 
Finance 
To   resume   hearings   on   the   prospect  of 
free  trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

SD-215 
:  'to  p  rr. 
.^ppr(  pnations 

\'.'\.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  the  .\merican 
Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
Cemetenal  Expenses  (Armyi.  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences 

SD-138 

FEBRU.^RY  21 

9  00  a  m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight     of     Government     Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Procurement  Integrity  Act. 

SD-342 

MARCH  6 

1  :«)  p  m. 
.Appropriations 

\  .A.  Hl'D    and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 

SD  138 

M.AKC'H  13 

;  :»  p  m. 
.Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
con>mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates   for    fiscal    year    1992    for    the 


Council  on  EnvironmenLa',  Quality,  and 
the  EnvironmentAl  Pr(:>t.ection  Agency. 

SD  138 

M.ARCH  20 

9  30  a  m. 
.Appropriations 

\'A.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prop<jsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  (")f 
fice  of  Inspector  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  .Administration 

SD  116 

.AI'RIL  10 
1  30  p  m 
.Appropriations 

V.A.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless. 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 

APRIL  17 

1:30  p.m 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs, 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

9  30  a  m. 

.Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
comm.itt*e 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies. 

SD-138 


.APRIL  24 
9  30  a  T. 

.Appropriation? 

V.A,  HUD  and  Incependent  .Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  en  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  .National  Science  Foundation 

SI>  :24 

M.AY  h 

9  30  a  m. 
.Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Indeper.der.i  .Ag^r.^ie?  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budge;  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administration. 

SD-138 

MAY  15 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  .Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation 

SD  -.38 

M.AV  17 

9  30  a  m, 

.Appr^  pr:al:i  nf 

V.A,  Hl'D,  and  Indep^-naen;  .AKenc:es  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propcjsec  t„dget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partmients  of  Veterans  .Affairs.  Housing 
and  Urban  Developm.ent,  arc  independ- 
ent agencies. 

SD  138 


C.ANCELL.ATIO.N'S 

J.ANl.ARY  3Ci 

9  30  a  m 

Governmen'.^i  .Affairs 
To  hold  hearing?  to  examine  biological 
warfare   defense,   focusing   on    the  De- 
partment  of  Defense   research   and   de- 
velopment program 

SD342 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Twesdav,  January  29,  1991 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Our  prayers  rise  this  day  for  those  to 
whom  great  responsibility  has  been 
given  We  remember  the  leaders  of  our 
own  Nation  and  the  leaders  of  other  na- 
tions that  they  will  know  the  gifts  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  gifts  of 
insight  and  sound  judgment. 

May  Your  good  spirit,  gracious  God. 
that  ever  points  to  the  paths  of  peace, 
be  with  Your  human  family  even  in 
these  days  of  conflict,  that  Your  will 
may  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  Is  in  Heav- 
en 

May  Your  blessing,  O  God.  be  with 
the  members  of  the  armed  services.  Be 
their  protection  and  their  guide  this 
day  and  give  to  them  and  their  families 
Your  peace  that  passes  all  human  un- 
derstanding. This  is  our  earnest  prayer. 
Amen. 


currently  In  the  Army  Reserves  and 
working  in  Germany. 

Under  Pat's  leadership,  the  East  Area 
Family  Support  Group  began  its  meet- 
ings in  September.  Pat's  efforts  on  be- 
half of  our  military  families  have  been 
nonstop,  around  the  clock.  This  week- 
end, they  will  open  a  special  center  of- 
fering assistance,  information,  and 
emotional  support  to  anyone  with 
friends  or  family  stationed  In  the  gulf. 

Just  as  we  draw  strength  from  the 
courage  of  our  men  and  women  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  we  draw  inspiration  from 
people  like  Patricia  Lenz.  May  her  ex- 
ample help  to  bring  us  all  together  In 
support  of  the  families  of  those  who  so 
proudly  serve  our  country. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approvf^il 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The     SPEAKER.     Will     the     gentle- 
woman from  Indiana  [Ms.  Long]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Ms.  LONG  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegrlance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  j\istlce  for  all. 


A  SALUTE  TO  PATRICIA  LENZ  AND 
OUR  MTLTTARY  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  give  recognition  to  a  caring 
and  generous  Individual.  Ms.  Patricia 
Lenz.  She  is  here  today  as  my  special 
guest  for  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Address. 

Pat  is  the  founder  of  the  East  Area 
Family  Support  Group  for  families  and 
friends  of  those  stationed  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  She  is  also  the  proud  mother 
of  Robert  Harper  and  Jim  Lenz.  Robert 
Is  currently  serving  in  Saudi  Arabia 
with  the  24th  Infantry,  Signal  Battal- 
ion of  the  United  States  Army    Jim  is 


RESOLUTION  CuNDt.MNING  IRAQ'S 
ECOTERRORISM 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  will  be  introducing  a  resolution 
condemning  Iraq's  pumping  of  millions 
of  gallons  of  oil  into  the  Persian  Gulf- 
its  newest  form  of  terrorism;  namely, 
ecoterrorism.  My  resolution  further 
holds  Iraq  1(X)  percent  responsible  for 
all  economic  and  environmental  dam- 
ages and  calls  upon  the  President  and 
the  leaders  of  other  allied  nations  to 
demand  adequate  compensation  from 
Iraq  for  economic  losses,  environ- 
mental damages,  and  cleanup  costs. 

While  I  recognize  that  at  this  time 
m.v  resolution  cannot  be  enforced.  I  be- 
lieve it  sends  the  signal  to  Iraq,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  will  not 
Ignore  Iraq's  deliberately  destructive 
environmental  terrorism  This  resolu- 
tion calls  on  the  President  to  make 
this  Issue  part  of  any  future  settle- 
ment. 

Iraq's  deliberate  polluting  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  further  underscores  the  reck- 
less, desperate  nature  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's dictatorship,  Saddam's  environ- 
mental warfare  hurts  most  those  he 
claims  to  be  helping;  namely,  the  Arab 
masses.  This  ollsplll  could  destroy  the 
fishing,  pearling,  and  aquaculture  in- 
dustries In  the  gulf,  ruining  the  eco- 
nomic livelihood  of  many  Innocent  peo- 
ple including  Iraqis.  Contamination  of 
desallnlzatlon  plants  only  targets  Inno- 
cent Arab  Inhabitants  of  the  gulf.  Sad- 
dam, who  claims  to  be  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Arabs,  is  Instead  wiping 
out  the  whole  heritage  and  environ- 
ment of  the  gulf, 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  my  resolution. 


CONC.H.-K'n'L.^TIONS  TO  THE 
■BKTHEA  BATTALION' 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aun 
proud  of  all  South  Carolinians  who  are 
serving  In  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  their  families. 

The  Andrew  Bethea  family  of  Dillon, 
SC.  my  hometown,  has  gone  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

They  have  sent  five  sons  and  one 
daughter-in-law  to  serve  In  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. A  grandson  is  currently  stationed 
at  Fort  Stewart. 

The  tradition  of  service  to  country  is 
one  that  was  obviously  instilled  in  the 
Bethea  children  by  their  parents. 

Named  the  "Bethea  Batallion  "  by 
the  Dillon  Herald.  William.  Lamont. 
Charles,  Lylia.  Alvln,  Donald,  and  The- 
saurus are  making  the  town  of  Dillon 
very  proud. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethea  and  the  bat- 
talion, I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
and  admiration  for  your  high  family 
values  and  to  your  dedication  to  this 
Nation. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  for  a  swift  and 
safe  return. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Bethea  family  who  are  contributing  to 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  Bethea  Battalion 
First  Sgt  WllUann  R.  Bethea.  47.  a  grad- 
uate of  Gordon  High  School  and  the  first  to 
enlist.  Is  In  headquarters  company  of  the 
30th  Engineering  Batullon.  He  has  nearly  21 
years  of  Army  service,  punctuated  by  a  two- 
year  lay-off  after  he  returned  from  Vietnam. 
As  a  civilian  he  was  employed  at  Dlxlana. 
A  resident  of  Raeford,  N.C..  he  is  the  father 
of  rive. 

SSG  Lamont  C  Bethea,  36,  has  12  years  of 
military  service  and  Is  a  member  of  the  32nd 
MEDSOM,  a  medical  unit  A  graduate  of  Dil- 
lon High  before  entering  the  Army.  Charles 
and  his  wife,  Judy,  are  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren. He  calls  Fayetteville.  N  C  ,  his  home, 

SSG  Charles  Bethea,  35,  enlisted  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  Dillon  High 
School.  He  has  17  years  of  active  duty.  He  is 
a  supply  sergeant  in  the  Third  Battalion.  He 
met  his  wife,  also  a  sergeant  deployed  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  while  both  were  serving  in  the 
Army  at  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  He  lists  his 
home  as  Fayetteville 

Sgt.  Lyila  Bethea,  attached  to  Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Company.  30th 
Engineering  Battalion,  is  a  Tennessean  She 
has  more  than  ten  years  of  active  duty, 

Sgt,  Alvin  Bethea.  32.  has  15  years  in  the 
Army  and  Is  a  missile  technician  with  Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Company  XVIII 
ABC   He  met  his  wife  when  both  were  in  the 
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Army  at  Fayetteville  and  he  is  the  father  of 
a  son    Mrs    Betnea  is  no  longer  in  thp  Army 
Charles'  home  is  :n  Dillon. 

Pvt-  Donald  Bethea,  27,  the  youn^f'St  and 
last  to  enlist,  is  a  resident  of  Latta  He  was 
a  member  of  a  National  Guard  unit,  a  trans- 
portation company,  m  Kint'stree  when  it  was 
mobilized  His  wife.  Shin,  and  two  children 
live  in  Latta 

E-4  Thesaurus  Grice.  20,  a  grandson  is  car- 
rying on  the  family  tradition.  He  is  a  bio- 
medical specialist  stationed  at  Fort  Gordon. 
Georgia. 


AMERICA  DESERVES  EXPL.A 

NATION  FROM  OIL  COMPANIE.S 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  believe  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East  is  over  oil.  However.  I  do  believe 
America's  oil  companies  have  some  ex- 
plaining to  do  to  the  American  people. 
It  IS  very  difficult  at  a  lime  when 
American  men  and  women  are  putting 
their  lives  on  the  line  over  principles, 
that  Americas  oil  companies  would 
use  this  crisis  to  record  record  profits. 

The  fact  is.  fourth  quarter  operating 
profits  for  the  12  largest  oil  producers 
increased  an  average  of  70  percent  over 
the  same  period  1  year  ago.  The  fact  Is 
that  income  for  the  world's  largest  oil 
company  soared  more  than  threefold. 
Mobil  rose  to  45  percent;  Texaco  is  up 
35  percent;  Amoco  is  up  68  percent; 
Chevron  earned  $633  million.  And  it 
goes  on  and  on.  Shell  Oi!  Co,  jumped  by 
68  9  percent. 

Somehow,  some  way,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult, at  a  time  when  American  men 
and  women  are  putting  their  lives  on 
the  line,  that  American  companies 
would  take  advantage  of  this  situation, 
I  hope  each  and  every  one  of  them  will 
give  this  Congress,  this  administration, 
the  .American  people,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, our  American  ti'oops,  an  expla- 
nation for  this  price  gouging. 


D  1210 

REMEMBERING  NAVY  SEAMAN 
JEFFREY  SETTI.MI 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms  LONG,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  sorrow  at  the  unfortunate 
death  of  a  young  serviceman  from  Indi- 
ana. Navy  Seaman  Jeffrey  .Settimi  lost 
his  life  when  his  ferry  capsized  while 
taking  him  from  Israel  to  the  U.S.S. 
Saratoga.  A  volunteer  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
he  was  courageously  serving  and  pro- 
tecting our  country  against  aggression 
in  the  .Middle  East. 

Jeffrey  was  a  patriot  dedicated  to 
protecting  the  freedoms  of  our  great 
country.  His  commitment  was  dem- 
onstrated  by   his   reenlistment   in    the 


Navy  m  1989.  and  by  his  5  years  of  serv- 
ice in  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  loss  of  anyone's  life  is  a  great 
loss.  But.  with  the  loss  of  Jeffrey's  life, 
my  concern  for  our  troops  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  has  significantly  intensified 
and  the  terrible  cost  of  war  has  become 
very  personalized.  His  family  never  en- 
visioned that  the  pain  of  such  a  loss 
would  hit  home  so  hard, 

Jeffrey  graduated  from  Fort  Wayne's 
South  Side  High  School,  and  joined  the 
Navy  shortly  thereafter.  He  was  the 
all-.^mencan  boy  next  door;  he  enjoyed 
.sports,  was  religious,  and  planned  to 
attend  college  upon  completion  of  his 
service  with  the  Navy.  He  was  a  Fort 
Wayne  native  whose  quiet  and  polite 
demeanor  made  him  a  joy  for  his  par- 
ents to  raise. 

As  we  remember  Jeffrey,  let  us  all  be 
reminded  of  the  tremendous  value  of 
the  human  lives  of  the  young  men  and 
women  serving  our  country  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 


WHAT  IS  LABORS  NO.   1 
LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITY? 

(Mr  B.\LLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
No.  1  priority  for  organized  labor  this 
session  will  be  H.R.  5.  a  bill  to  ban  the 
permanent  replacement  of  striking 
workers. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  say  it  is  de- 
signed to  clarify  existing  law.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In 
fact,  this  legislation  will  undo  more 
than  .50  years  of  labor  law 

Unions  represent  only  12  percent  of 
the  private  sector  work  force,  yet 
unions  are  asking  for  one  of  the  largest 
expansions  of  union  power  in  recent 
years.  They  will  be  able  to  force  their 
demands,  resulting  in  essentially  risk- 
free  strikes  over  any  issues. 

Current  labor  law  encourages  rec- 
onciliation and  as  a  result,  strike  ac- 
tivity is  low.  H.R.  5  makes  the  strike 
more  likely  and  lessens  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  quick  settlement  to  a  dis- 
pute 

H.R.  5  includes  not  only  unionized 
employees  but  nonunion  businesses  as 
well.  For  instance,  employees  who  may 
walk  off  the  job  would  have  to  be  re- 
hired to  the  same  jobs  whenever  they 
return  to  work, 

A  strike  bill  is  bad  policy,  bad  for 
workers,  and  bad  for  America's  com- 
p)etitive  position  m  world  economy. 
Join  me  in  opposing  this  legislation. 


MURDER  IN  RURAL  AMERICA 

(Mr,  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
we  stand  here  m  the  "murder  capital" 
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of  our  country,  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
think  that  violent  crimes  are  isolated 
to  our  large  cities.  Unfortunately,  vio- 
lence is  not  limited  to  urban  areas 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  tell 
you  about  a  mass  slaying  m  rural  New 
Mexico  this  past  weekend.  This  tragedy 
demands  that  we  look  more  seriously 
at  the  issue  of  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  our  country. 

As  a  result  of  a  domestic  dispute, 
seven  people,  including  two  police  offi- 
cers, were  shot  to  death  and  a  13-year- 
old  boy  was  hospitalized  with  two  bul- 
let wounds. 

This  nightmare  occurred  in  Chimayo. 
a  rural  town  that  exemplifies  the  beau- 
ty of  my  home  State.  But  violence  did 
not  respect  the  serenity  of  this  land 
and  inflicted  irreparable  damage  on 
this  community. 

This  can  happen  because  one  small 
State  police  office  must  serve  hundreds 
of  square  miles. 

Unfortunately,  this  community  does 
not  stand  alone.  Law  enforcement  in 
rural  America  must  be  Improved  by  in- 
creasing manpower  and  by  creating 
multijurisdictional  task  forces. 

While  considering  the  crime  control 
bill,  my  colleagues  and  I  successfully 
defeated  the  direct  passthrough  provi- 
sion, thereby  protecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  rural  law  enforcement  funds. 
Yet,  this  will  never  be  enough  to  the 
families  of  those  who  were  brutally 
murdered. 

Though  I  know  I  can  not  fully  share 
their  sorrow,  I  send  my  condolences 
and  my  assurance  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  new  ways  of  enhancing 
rural  law  enforcement, 

[From  the  New  Mexican.  Jan,  27.  1991) 

SEVEN  Dead.  Lscluding  Two  Cops,  in 

Shootoit  At  Chimayo 

I  By  Kelly  Richmond  and  Mark  Utgaard) 

Seven  people  were  killed,  including  two  po- 
lice officers,  and  at  least  four  others  were 
wounded  Saturday  evening  in  a  shooting 
spree  at  a  Chimayo  trailer  park,  apparently 
sparked  by  a  domestic  dispute 

State  Police  Maj.  John  Denko  said  late 
Saturday  that  authorities  were  stil',  lookinp 
for  the  suspect,  identified  as  29-year-old 
Ricky  .^beyta  of  Chimayo  Denko  said  he  es- 
caped from  the  trailer  before  a  state  police 
tactical  team  stormed  it  about  1030  p,m. 

At  11:30  p  m  ,  police  issued  a  bulletin  for  a 
blue  Toyota  pickup  with  the  license  plate 
LW--6062.  The  police  dispatcher  said  authori- 
ties believe  Abeyta  is  armed  with  a  7  mm 
rifle,  a  .38-caliber  handgun  and  a  .357  hand- 
gun taken  from  a  police  officer 

"He  IS  considered  armed  and  very  dan- 
gerous," said  Denko. 

Abeyta  is  described  as  being  between  5  feet 
3  and  6  feet  4  inches  tall,  about  130  pounds 
with  brown  hair,  brown  eyes  and  a  dark  com- 
plexion. 

Denko  said  State  Police  Officer  Glen  Huber 
and  Rio  Amba  County  Sheriffs  Deputy 
Jprr>'  .Martinez  were  shot  early  Saturday 
evening  when  they  arrived  at  the  trailer  to 
deliver  a  restraining  order  Police,  forced  to 
wait  at  a  distance  by  a  suspect  shooting 
from  the  trailer,  were  unable  to  attend  to 
the  fallen  officers  for  hour?  after  they  had 
been  shot. 
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It  was  unknown  whether  Abeyta  slipped 
out  of  the  trailer  after  police  surrounded  It 
or  If  he  left  even  before  police  formed  barri- 
cades. However,  police  at  the  scene  said  they 
are  convinced  he  was  In  the  trailer  when 
back-up  officers  arrived  because  shots  were 
fired  from  the  trailer 

The  other  victims  of  the  shooting  were  not 
Identified  by  police  as  of  late  Saturday 
night.  They  included  a  5-month-old  baby  boy 
found  under  a  car.  a  child  of  an  unknown  awe 
found  In  the  back  of  the  car.  and  a  woman 
whose  body  was  found  In  a  rented  movinK 
truck  outside  the  trailer. 

Denko  said  Huber.  killed  In  his  patrol  car. 
and  Martlner.  apparently  arrived  after  the 
shootings  began. 

"Evidently  the  situation  became  volatile 
before  they  got  there.  They  were  caught  by 
surprise,  totally  off  guard."  DenUo  said 

Police  believe  the  incident  started  when 
the  suspect  and  his  girlfriend  got  into  an  ar- 
gument about  her  moving  out. 

Martinez  Is  the  father  of  a  1-monlh-old 
baby  girl. 

Police  said  that  after  shooting  Huber  and 
Martinez.  Abyeta  barricaded  himself  inside  a 
trailer  and  police  surrounded  it. 

At  least  one  of  the  wounded  was  a  13-year- 
old  boy  who  was  airlifted  by  Lifeguard  heli- 
copter to  University  Hospital  in  Albuquer- 
que, where  he  was  listed  In  serious  but  stable 
condition  with  gunshot  wounds  to  the  shoul- 
der and  buttock. 

The  other  wounded  were  taken  to  Espanola 
Hospital  but  the  hospital  declined  to  release 
any  information  about  them 

Denko  said  Huber.  35.  was  a  Santa  Fe  High 
School  graduate  and  had  seven  years  experi- 
ence with  the  state  police.  The  one-time 
Pecos  marshal  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  two 
daughters,  he  said. 

The  last  state  police  officer  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  was  Wayne  G.  Allison,  who  was 
killed  In  a  plane  crash  in  February  1968  The 
last  state  police  officer  kilted  with  a  weapon 
was  Sherman  Toler,  who  was  shot  during  a 
routine  traffic  stop  !n  Mart  h  1986. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  RESOLUTION 
TO  WITHDH.^VV  NOBEL  PRIZE 
FROM  GORBACHEV 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  ?lven 
pennisslon  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr  ARMEY  Mr  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber Soviet  President  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  for  being  a  friend  to  the  causes  of 
peace,  openness,  and  international 
trust.  Within  months,  however,  he  has 
betrayed  these  causes  by  adopting  old. 
hard-line  Stalinist  tactics  in  the  Bal- 
tics. There  we  have  witnessed  the  bru- 
tal suppression  of  free  institutions,  the 
silencing  of  iho  press  and  the  killing  of 
innocent  civilians 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  speak,  the  inter- 
national community  is  embracing  the 
vision  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
President  Gorbachev  shows  himself  to 
be  an  enemy  of  this  vision.  His  vision 
appears  to  be  in  violation  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  accords  on  human  rights  and 
holding  on  to  states  that  were  forcibly 
annexed  in  a  secret  pact  with  Adolph 
Hitler. 


It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  I  have  Introduced  a  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Nobel  Committee  to 
withdraw  the  Nobel  Prize  for  peace 
from  President  Gorbachev.  Let  us  send 
a  strong  message  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  the  freedom  of  the  8 
million  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
and  not  with  the  brutality  of  totali- 
tarian repression 


GOLDWATER-NICHOLS  DEFENSE 

REORGANIZATION      ACT     SERVES 
US  WELL  IN  DESERT  STORM 

(Mr  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is 
broad  agreement  that  Desert  Storm  is 
better  organized  than  any  war  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  involved. 
This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  is  a  great  tribute  to  our 
late  colleague  Bill  Nichols.  Bill  did 
some  of  his  best  work  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life  and  the  Defense  Department 
reform  he  coauthored  was  landmark 
legislation.  Congressman  Nichols,  who 
lost  a  leg  in  combat  in  World  War  II. 
saw  the  need  of  eliminating  the  confu- 
sion in  the  chain  of  command.  This  leg- 
islation, which  I  gladly  cosponsored. 
strengthens  the  hand  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  most 
importantly,  it  gives  the  authority  to 
the  CINC.  the  Commander  in  Chief  in 
the  field  to  be  in  charge  and  to  make 
decisions  that  saves  lives  and  achieves 
objectives  without  confusion  and  inter- 
ference from  Washington.  The  Gold- 
water-Nichols  Act  truly  serves  us  well 


SUPPORT  H.R.  565.  SOLDIERS'  AND 
SAILORS-  CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RITTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  for  their  timely  work  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  later  today  H.R 
555,  legislation  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored. that  will  help  Desert  Storm 
service  men  and  women  and  their  fami- 
lies with  potential  financial  hardships 
that  they  may  face. 

We  need  to  be  behind  our  troops  100 
percent,  not  only  on  the  battlefront. 
but  on  the  homefront  as  well.  Civil 
lawsuits,  eviction  from  apartments, 
abusive  actions  of  creditors,  profes- 
sional liability  premiums  for  doctore 
and  health  insurance  reinstatement  are 
problems  that  should  not  burden  our 
Desert  Storm  service  members  or  their 
families  back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  556  provides  new 
protections  and  relief  from  many  of  the 
types  of  problems  that  are  worrisome 


to  our  troops  and  their  families  by 
amending  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act.  an  act  that  has  not 
been  amended  since  the  Vietnam  war 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  H  R. 
565  and  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
stand  fully  behind  our  troops  by  voting 
unanimously  for  this  bill 


AIDS  EPIDEMIC  CONTINUES  TO 
GROW 

(Ms  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  recent  report  from  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  that  100.000  Americans 
have  now  died  from  AIDS.  This  is  quite 
remarkable,  because  the  disease  was 
not  even  known  10  years  ago 

The  epidemic  continues  to  grow  In 
the  next  two  years  it  is  estimated  that 
200.000  people  will  die  of  AIDS,  and  well 
over  1  million  Americans  are  infected 
with  the  disease. 

Because  of  this  Congress,  and  I  am 
here  to  thank  the  Congress,  because  of 
this  Congress,  federally  funded  re- 
search has  given  us  some  reason  for 
hope,  and  last  year  with  the  passage  of 
the  Ryan-White  care  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  a  necessary  role 
in  patient  care  and  early  intervention 
We  need  to  fully  fund  this  legislation 
this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  preven- 
tion efforts  have  not  been  successful. 
We  must  do  better.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dead  and  counting,  we  must  do 
more. 


BLANK  CHECKS  AND  BALANCED 
CHECKBOOKS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hia  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  .Mr  S;MMker,  I  found 
testimony  presented  tiy  administration 
officials  last  week  rather  >i,stt)nishing 
in  two  regards 

First,  it  was  stated  that  an  addi- 
tional $77  billion  will  be  needed  this 
fiscal  year  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  [RTC]. 
Yet.  the  RTC's  audited  financial  sUte- 
ments  for  the  year  ending  December  21. 
1989.  remain  uncompleted 

If  the  RTC  were  a  publicly  held  cor- 
poration, it  would  be  in  gross  violation 
of  SEC  regulations,  which  give  a  pub- 
licly held  corporation  only  90  days  to 
report  its  financial  statements 

The  RTC's  unaudited  financial  state- 
ments are   not  in   much   better  shape 
The    last   quarter    for   which    RTC   has 
provided     unaudited     financial     state- 
ments is  for  the  one  ending  June  1990 

How  can  the  administration  estimate 
how  much  money  it  needs,  when  it  hiu^ 
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no  audited  financial  statements  from 
13  months  ago.  let  alone  now"* 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  remark- 
able aspect  of  the  testimony:  The  ad- 
ministration wants  Congress  to  give  it 
a  blank  check  to  cover  the  RTC's  costs 

Under  any  circumstances,  granting 
such  authority  would  be  irresponsible, 

Mr.  Speaker,  giving  a  blank  check  to 
an  entity  which  cannot  balance  its  own 
checkbook  is  an  invitation  for  disaster. 


D  1220 

DON'T  CANCEL  THE  SUMMIT:  NOW 
IS  THE  TIME  TO  KEEP  TALKING 

(Mr  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
may  be  a  revisionist  perspective,  but  I 
feel  comr>elled  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
indicate  my  serious  concern  about  the 
decision  to  either  cancel  or  delay  the 
summit  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Now  is  the  time,  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  over  a  half  mil- 
lion troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
harm's  way.  now  is  the  time  for  the 
two  superpowers  to  keep  talking. 

I  as  well  as  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
most  Americans  are  concerned  about 
the  Baltic  situation  and  the  step  back- 
ward for  reforms  by  the  Gorbachev  gov- 
ernment. All  of  us  are  also  concerned 
about  the  delay  in  arms  agreements.  It 
is  disturbing,  but  these  are  not  insur- 
mountable issues. 

They  can  be  discussed  by  us  and  by 
the  Soviets.  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions still  are  the  most  important  rela- 
tionship to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world. 

Soviet  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
coalition  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been 
paramount  to  United  States  success  so 
far  To  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  can  influence  Gorbachev's  poli- 
cies in  the  Baltics  as  well  as  in  further- 
ing reform,  we  must  keep  talking  with 
each  other 

President  Bush  went  the  extra  mile 
with  Saddam  Hu.ssein  to  try  to  nego- 
tiate ourselves  out  of  a  conflict  before 
it  occurred.  He  should  do  no  less  with 
Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


FAIRNESS  FOR  THE  VETERANS  OF 
VIETNAM  AND  RESERVISTS  AND 
NATIONAL  GUARD  MEMBERS 

(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. > 

Mrs  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
meet,  the  men  and  women  of  our 
.\rmed  Forces  are  engaged  in  battle  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  addition,  thousands 
of  veterans  of  past  wars  are  engaged  in 
battles  of  their  own 

Today  is  our  opportunity  to  help  not 
only  those  brave  forces  serving  us  now, 


but  also  the  brave  veterans  who  served 
us  so  honorably  in  years  past. 

H.R.  556  is  about  fairness  for  the  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam.  It  mandates  ex- 
tended care  for  those  who  suffered  the 
dangerous  after-effects  of  agent  or- 
ange. 

H.R.  555.  meanwhile,  is  about  fairness 
for  the  brave  reservists  and  National 
Guard  members  on  active  duty.  This 
legislation  would  ensure  that  their 
families  are  not  subjected  to  unfair 
evictions,  or  gaps  in  health  coverage 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  move  quick- 
ly to  pass  both  of  these  bills.  We  owe  it 
to  ourselves  to  support  not  only  the 
troops  in  this  war.  but  also  those  in- 
volved in  America's  last  war. 


ence  on   the  trade  of  Persian  Gulf  oil 

than  we  do. 


THE  COSTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
DESERT  STORM 

(Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  DORG.^N  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  im- 
portant cost  with  respect  to  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  is  the  cost  measured 
in  human  lives,  both  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  who  are  often  the  victims  of 
war. 

But  there  is  another  cost  as  well.  We 
are  facing  it  now  and  when  the  war  is 
over  and  the  dust  settles,  there  will 
still  be  the  financial  burden  for  some- 
one to  bear,  and  the  question  is.  Who 
will  pay  the  costs'' 

We  will  likely  hear  tonight  from  the 
President  in  this  Chamber  about  a  new- 
world  order.  The  question  I  have  is. 
Will  the  new  world  order  be  like  the  old 
world  order'' 

We  pay  the  bills.  Uncle  Sam  carries 
the  burden,  and  Uncle  Sam  eventually 
borrows  from  our  allies  to  pay  bills 
they  owe 

Mr  Speaker.  I  introduced  legislation 
yesterday  asking  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate all  such  cost-sharing  payments 
with  our  allies — specifically.  Japan. 
Germany,  the  Saudis,  the  Kuwaitis. 
and  others — to  meet  certain  specific 
thresholds  of  contributions,  financial 
contribution  to  the  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  If  they  fail  to  meet  that  contribu- 
tion, we  would  impose  import  tariffs  on 
their  goods  coming  into  this  country  to 
raise  sufficient  money  to  cover  their 
shares. 

This  country  is  deep  in  debt,  with  a 
$3.4  trillion  national  debt,  and  a  near- 
$400  billion  deficit  this  year.  We  simply 
cannot,  as  m  the  old  world  order,  keep 
on  borrowing  money  from  our  allies  to 
pay  for  their  defense 

Let  us  make  sure  the  new  world 
order  extracts  from  our  allies  their  fair 
share  of  necessary  contributions,  to 
help  this  country  pay  the  gulf  war  bill. 
In  the  final  analysis,  they  owe  this  bill 
because  they  have  a  far  greater  depend- 


DESERT  STORM  IS  NOT  AMERICA'S 
ONLY  WAR 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ? 

Mr  TRAFICANT  Mr.  Speaker. 
Desert  Storm  is  not  America's  only 
war.  There  were  23,000  murders  last 
year:  we  graduate  700,000  students  who 
cannot  read  from  high  school:  health 
care  costs  rose  22  percent:  over  40  mil- 
lion Americans  do  not  have  health  in- 
surance: the  savings  and  loan  crisis 
turned  into  a  junk  bond  graveyard; 
pensions  are  underfunded:  banks  are 
going  belly  up:  and,  after  5  years  of 
slam-bam-Rudman,  our  deficit  is  now 
in  outer  space. 

We  do  not  simply  need  an  update  on 
the  war  tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
we  need  a  blueprint  to  deal  with  the 
war  that  rages  in  America.  It  is  time 
Congress  and  our  President  take  care 
of  our  country  first 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  postf)one  further  proceed- 
ings today  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV.  Such  rollcall  votes, 
if  postponed,  will  be  taken  after  debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 


AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iHR.  566)  to  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain 
independent  scientific  review  of  the 
available  scientific  evidence  regarding 
associations  between  diseases  and  ex- 
posure to  dioxin  and  other  chemical 
compounds  in  herbicides,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R   556 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 

Congresi  assembled 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agent  Or- 
ange Act  of  1991"  . 

SEC,  2.  PRESUMPTION  OF  SERMCE  CONTS-ECTION 
FOR  DISEASES  ASSOCIATED  WTFH 
EXPOSLTIE  TO  CERTAIN  HERBICIDE 
AGENTS. 

(ai  In  General  —^:  <  Chapter  n  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subchapter  U  the  following  new 
section; 
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"5  318.  Pr«»umptionB  of  servlc*  connection 
for  dise«*«i  amtoriatrd  with  <>xp<Mure  (o 
certain  herbicide  agenU 

•  ui'i:  For  th>'  [^il.:tk  v,.,s  of  section  310  of 
this  title,  and  subject  to  section  313  of  this 
title— 

'•(A)  a  disease  specified  In  para<rraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  becoming  manifest  as  speci- 
fied In  that  paraffraph  in  a  veteran  who.  dur- 
ing active  military,  naval,  or  air  service, 
served  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the 
Vietnam  era:  and 

••(B)  each  additional  disease  (If  any)  that 
(1)  the  Secretary  determines  In  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section  warrants  a  pre- 
sumption of  service-connection  by  reason  of 
having  positive  association  with  exposure  to 
an  herbicide  agent,  and  t2)  becomes  manifest 
within  the  period  (If  any)  prescribed  In  such 
regulations  In  a  veteran  who.  during  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service,  served  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era 
and  while  so  serving  was  exposed  to  that  her- 
bicide Eigent. 

shall  be  considered  to  have  been  Incurred  In 
or  aggravated  by  such  service,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  Is  no  record  of  evidence  of 
such  disease  during  the  period  of  such  serv- 
ice. 

••(2)  The  diseases  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IKA)  of  this  subsection  are  the  following: 

■•iA)  Non-Hodgklns  lymphoma  becoming 
manifest  to  a  degree  of  disability  of  10  per- 
cent or  more. 

"(B)  Elach  soft-tissue  sarcoma  becoming 
manifest  to  a  degree  of  disability  of  10  per 
cent  or  more  other  than  osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  or  meso- 
thelioma. 

■•(C)  Chloracne  or  another  acneform  dis- 
ease consistent  with  chloracne  becoming 
manifest  to  a  degree  of  disability  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  within  one  year  after  the  last 
date  on  which  the  veteran  performed  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era 

••(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
veteran  who,  during  active  military,  naval, 
or  air  service,  served  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam during  the  Vietnam  era  and  has  a  dis- 
ease referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been 
exposed  during  such  service  to  an  herbicide 
agent  containing  dloxln  or  2.4- 
dlchlorophenoxyacetlc  acid,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  exposed  during  such 
service  to  any  other  chemical  compound  In 
an  herbicide  agent,  unless  there  Is  affirma- 
tive evidence  to  establish  that  the  veteran 
was  not  exposed  to  any  such  agent  during 
that  service. 

■■(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'herbicide  agent'  means  a  chemical  In  an 
herbicide  used  in  support  of  the  United 
States  and  allied  military  operations  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era 

■■(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  sound  medical  and  scientific 
evidence,  that  a  positive  association  exists 
between  (A)  the  exposure  of  humans  to  an 
herbicide  agent,  and  (B)  the  occurrence  of  a 
disease  In  humans,  the  Secretary  .shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  providing  that  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  is  warranted  for 
that  disease  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
"(2)  In  making  determinations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Bubeeclion.  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  (A)  reports  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  under  section  3  of  the  Agent  Orange 
Act  of  1991.  and  (B)  all  other  sound  medical 
and  scientific  Information  and  analyses 
available  to  the  Secretary.  In  evaluating  any 
study  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  deter- 


minations, the  Secretary  .shu.i  take  into  con- 
sideration whether  the  results  are  statis- 
tically significant,  are  capable  of  replica- 
tion, and  withstand  peer  review 

"(3)  An  association  between  the  occurrence 
of  a  disease  In  humans  and  exposure  to  an 
herbicide  agent  shall  be  considered  to  be 
positive  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  If 
the  credible  evidence  for  the  association  is 
equal  to  or  outweighs  the  credible  evidence 
against  the  association. 

■•(c)(1)(A)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  receives  a  re- 
port from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
under  section  3  of  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of 
1991.  the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
a  presumption  of  service  connection  Is  war- 
ranted for  each  disease  covered  by  the  re- 
port. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  a 
presumption  is  warranted,  the  Secretary,  not 
later  than  60  days  after  making  the  deter- 
mination, shall  issue  proposed  regulations 
setting  forth  the  Secretary's  determination. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  Is  not 
warranted,  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  making  the  determination,  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
that  determination.  The  notice  shall  Include 
an  explanation  of  the  scientific  basis  for  that 
determination.  If  the  disease  already  is  in- 
cluded in  regulations  providing  for  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection,  the  Sec- 
retary, not  later  than  60  days  after  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  of  a  determination  that 
the  presumption  Is  not  warranted,  shall  Issue 
proposed  regulations  removing  the  presump- 
tion for  the  disease. 

'■(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  Issues  any  proposed 
regulations  under  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  final  regulations.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
issuance 

"(di  Whenever  a  disease  is  removed  from 
regulations  prescribed  under  this  section— 

■■(1 1  a  veteran  who  was  awarded  compensa- 
tion for  such  disease  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sumption provided  in  subsection  (a)  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  removal  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
on  that  basis:  and 

"(2)  a  survivor  of  a  veteran  who  was  award- 
ed dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
for  the  death  of  a  veteran  resulting  from 
such  disease  on  the  basis  of  such  presum;^ 
tlon  shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  on 
such  basis. 

"(e)  Subsections  (b)  through  (d)  shall  cease 
to  be  effective  10  years  after  the  first  day  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  transmits  to  the  Secretary 
the  first  report  under  section  3  of  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  315  the  following 
new  Item: 

"316.  Presumptions  of  service  connection  for 
diseases  associated  with  expo- 
sure to  certain  herbicide 
agenta". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment —Section  313 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  'or  316"  after  "section  312""  each 
place  It  appears 

SEC.  3.  A(;Rr,EMENT  WITH    NATIONAL  ACADEMY 
OK  S<-|EMES 

(a)  PVKK38E.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
Is  to  provide  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  an  Independent  nonprofit  scientific 
organization  with  appropriate  expertise 
which  18  not  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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to  review  and  evaluate  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dloxln  and 
other  chemical  compounds  In  herbicides 

(b)  Agreement  —The  Secretary  shall  seek 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Na 
tlonal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  Academy 
to  perform  the  services  covered  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter  into 
such  agreement  not  later  than  two  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  Review  of  SciEN-nnc  Evidence —Under 
an  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  under  this 
section,  the  Academy  shall  review  and  sum- 
marize the  scientific  evidence,  and  assess  the 
strength  thereof,  concerning  the  association 
between  exposure  to  an  herbicide  used  In 
support  of  the  United  States  and  allied  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
during  the  Vietnam  era  and  each  disease  sus- 
pected to  be  associated  with  such  exposure 

(d)  Scie.ntific  Determinations  Concerning 
Diseases.— (1)  For  each  disease  reviewed,  the 
Academy  shall  determine  (to  the  extent  that 
available  scientific  data  permit  meaningful 
determinations*— 

(A)  whether  a  statistical  association  with 
herbicide  exposure  exists,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  strength  of  the  scientific  evidence 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  statistical 
and  epidemiological  methods  used  to  detect 
the  association: 

(B)  the  increased  risk  of  the  disease  among 
those  exposed  to  herbicides  during  service  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam 
era:  and 

(C)  whether  there  exists  a  plausible  bio- 
logical mechanism  or  other  evidence  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  herbicide  expo- 
sure and  the  disease. 

(2)  The  Academy  shall  Include  in  its  re- 
ports under  subsection  (g)  a  full  discussion  of 
the  scientific  evidence  and  reasoning  that 
led  to  its  conclusions  under  this  subsection 

(e)  Recommendations  for  Additional  Sci- 
E.NTIFIC  STt'DlES  — The  Academy  shall  make 
any  recommendations  It  has  for  additional 
scientific  studies  to  resolve  areas  of  continu- 
ing scientific  uncertainty  relating  to  herbi- 
cide exposure.  In  making  recommendations 
for  further  study,  the  Academy  shall  con- 
sider the  scientific  Information  that  Is  cur- 
rently available,  the  value  and  relevance  of 
the  Information  that  could  result  from  addi- 
tional studies,  and  the  cost  and  feasibility  of 
carrying  out  such  additional  studies 

(f)  Subsequent  Reviews.- An  agreement 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  require  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences— 

ill  to  conduct  as  comprehensive  a  review 
as  Is  practicable  of  the  evidence  referred  to 
in  subsection  (c)  that  became  available  since 
the  last  review  of  such  evidence  under  this 
section,  and 

(2)  to  make  Its  determinations  and  esti- 
mates on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  such  re- 
view and  all  other  reviews  conducted  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(g)  Reports— (1)  The  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  shall  require  the  Academy  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Secretary  and  the  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  periodic  written  reports  re- 
garding the  Academy's  activities  under  the 
agreement.  Such  reports  shall  be  submitted 
at  least  once  every  two  years  (as  measured 
from  the  date  of  the  first  report). 

(2)  The  first  report  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  transmitted  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  18-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  That  report 
shall  include  (A)  the  determinations  and  dis- 
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CUBSlon  referred  to  In  subsection  id).  iBi  any 
recommendations  of  the  .Academy  under  sub- 
section lei.  and  iC)  the  recommendation  of 
the  Academy  as  t«  whether  the  provisions  of 
each  of  sections  6  through  9  should  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  In  making  its  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  each  such  sec- 
tion, the  Academy  shall  consider  the  sci- 
entific information  that  is  currently  avail- 
able, the  value  and  relevance  of  the  informa- 
tion that  could  result  from  Implementing 
that  section,  and  the  cost  and  feasibility  of 
implementing  thai  section  If  the  Academy 
recommends  that  the  provisions  of  section  6 
should  be  implemented,  the  Academy  shall 
also  recommend  the  means  by  which  clinical 
data  referred  to  in  that  section  could  be 
maintained  in  the  most  scientifically  useful 
way. 

(h)  LiMn-ATioN  ON  AUTHORmi'.— The  author- 
ity to  enter  into  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year  to  the 
extent  that  appropriations  are  available. 

(i)  Sunset.- This  section  shall  cease  to  be 
effective  10  years  after  the  last  day  of  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  transmits  to  the  Secretary  the  first 
report  under  subsection  (gi. 

(j)  alternative  Contract  Scientific  Or- 
ganization—If  the  Secretary  is  unable  with- 
in the  time  period  prescribed  in  subsection 
(b)  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  on  terms  acceptable  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  with  another  appropriate  scientific 
organization  that  is  not  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  operates  as  a  not-for-profit  entity 
and  that  has  expertise  and  objectivity  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  If  the  Secretary  enters  into  such 
an  agreement  with  another  organization, 
then  any  reference  in  this  section  and  in  sec- 
tion 316  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  2),  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  shall  be  treated  as  a  reference  to 
the  other  organization. 
SEC.  4.  OITREACH  SERMCES. 

Section  1204ia)  of  the  Veterans"  Benefits 
Improvement  Act  of  1988  (division  B  of  Pub- 
lic Law  100-687:  102  Stat.  4125)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1).  by  striking  out  ■■.  as  such 
information  on  health  risks  becomes 
known": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  iB).  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  ■■(1)"  after  'Program.—": 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(2)    The    Secretary    of    Veterans    Affairs 

shall  annually  furnish  updated  Information 

on  health  risks  described  in  paragraph  iIhAi 

to  veterans  referred  to  in  paragraph  ■  i 

SEC.    5.    EXTENSION    OF     HEALTHCARE     E1J(^I 

BILITV     based    on     EXPOSURE     TO 

AGENT  ORANGE  OR  lONIZLNG  RADl 

A^nON. 

Section  610(e)(3)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "December 
31.  1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 3!.  1993  ■ 

SEC.  8.  RESLXTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS  AND  TREAT 
MENT   OF  V-ETERA-NS   FOR   DlSABIl, 
(•nES    RELATED    TO    EXPOSURE    TO 
CERTAIN  HERBICIDES  OR  TO  SERV 
ICE  IN  VIETNAM. 
la)  In  GENEKAi.  -  Subject  to  subsections  (d) 
and   (e).    the   Secretary    of   Veterans   Affairs 
Shall  compile  and  analyze,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  all  clinical  data  that  il  >  is  obuined  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  con- 
nection   with    examinations    and    treatment 
furnished   to   veterans   by    the    Department 


after  November  3,  1981.  by  reason  of  eligi- 
bility provided  in  section  BlOieMliiA!  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  and  (2i  is  likely  to  be 
scientifically  useful  in  determinin?  the  asso- 
ciation, if  any.  between  the  disabilities  of 
veterans  referred  to  in  such  section  and  ex- 
posure to  dioxin  or  any  other  toxic  substance 
referred  to  in  such  section  or  between  such 
disabilities  and  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  m  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era 

(b)  ANNUAL  Report.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  annual  report  containmg- 

(li  the  information  compiled  in  accordance 
with  subsection  la); 

(2)  the  Secretary's  analysis  of  such  infor- 
mation; 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  types  and  incidences 
of  disabilities  identified  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  in  the  case  of  veterans 
referred  to  In  subsection  la); 

(4)  the  Secretary's  explanation  for  the  inci- 
dence of  such  disabilities: 

(5)  other  explanations  for  the  incidence  of 
such  disabilities  considered  reasonable  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

(6)  the  Secretary's  views  on  the  scientific 
validity  of  drawing  conclusions  from  the  in- 
cidence of  such  disabilities,  as  evidenced  by 
the  data  compiled  under  subsection  (a), 
about  any  association  between  such  disabil- 
ities and  exposure  to  dioxin  or  any  other 
toxic  substance  referred  to  in  section 
610(e)(1)(A)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  or 
between  such  disabilities  and  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service,  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

(c)  First  Report —The  first  report  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(d)  FUNDING —The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  this  section  is  effective 
in  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or  in 
the  amount  specifically  provided  in  statu- 
tory language  in  appropriations  Acts. 

(e)  Effective  Date— il)  This  section  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90  day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  first  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  under 
section  3(g)  is  received  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  if 
the  Secretary,  after  receiving  that  report 
and  before  the  end  of  that  90-day  period— 

(A I  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible  or 
cost-effective  to  carry  out  this  section  or 
that  carrying  out  this  section  would  not 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  health 
effects  in  humans  of  herbicide  exposure:  and 

(B)  notifies  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  great 
weight  to  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Academy  expressed  in  that  report  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
SEC.  7.  •nSSL'E  ARCHr\1NG  SYSTEM. 

lai  Establlshment  ok  System— Subject  to 
subsections  le:  and  (f).  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating future  scientific  research  on  the 
effects  of  exposure  of  veterans  to  dioxin  and 
other  toxic  agents  in  herbicides  used  in  sup- 
port of  United  States  and  allied  military  op- 
erations in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  and  storage  of  volun- 
tarily contributed  samples  of  blood  and  tis- 


sue of  veterans  who  performed  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

(b)  SECURm-  OF  Specimens —TTie  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  tissue  is  col- 
lected and  stored  under  physically  secure 
conditions  and  that  the  tissue  is  maintained 
in  a  condition  that  is  useful  for  research  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  laj, 

(CI     AUTHORIZED     USE     OF     SPECIMENS  —The 

Secretary  may  make  blood  and  tissue  avail- 
able from  the  system  for  research  referred  to 
in  subsection  lai.  The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  this  section  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  privacy  rights  and  interests  of  the  blood 
and  tissue  donors. 

(d)  Limitations  on  acceptance  of  Sam- 
ples.—The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
limitations  on  the  acceptance  and  storage  of 
blood  and  tissue  samples  as  the  Secretary- 
considers  appropriate  consistent  with  the 
purpose  specified  in  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Funding.— The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  this  section  is  effective 
in  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or  In 
the  amount  specifically  provided  m  statu- 
tory language  in  appropriations  Acts 

(f)  Effective  Date — ili  This  section  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  first  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  under 
section  3(g)  is  received  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept thai  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  if 
the  Secretary,  after  receiving  that  report 
and  before  the  end  of  that  90-day  period— 

(A  I  determines  that  U  is  not  feasible  or 
cost-effective  to  carry  out  this  section  or 
that  carrying  out  this  section  would  not 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  health 
effects  m  humans  of  herbicide  exposure,  and 

(B)  notifies  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion and  the  reasons  therefor 

(2i  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  great 
weight  to  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Academy  expressed  in  that  report  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC      8.     SCIENTIFIC     RESEARCH     FEASIBUJTY 
STCDIES  PROGRAM. 

lai  Establishment  of  Progr.^m  -Subject 
to  subsections  (e)  and  ifi.  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  shall  establish  a  program  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  studies  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  conducting  additional  scientific 
research  on— 

(1)  health  hazards  resulting  from  exposure 
to  dioxin: 

(2)  health  hazards  resulting  from  exposure 
to  other  toxic  agents  m  herbicides  used  in 
support  of  United  States  and  allied  military 
operations  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era.  and 

(3i  health  hazards  resulting  from,  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era 

(b'  Program  Requirements  — <l i  Under  the 
program  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to  criteria 
prescribed  pursuant  to  paragraph  '2  .  award 
contracts  or  furnish  financial  assistance  to 
non-Government  entities  for  the  conduct  of 
studies  referred  to  m  subsection  (a) 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  criteria 
for  1  At  the  selection  of  entities  to  be  awarded 
contracts  or  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  the  program,  and  iB  the  approval  of 
studies  to  be  conducted  under  such  contracts 
or  with  such  financial  assistance. 

ic)  Report —The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
report  the  results  of  studies  conducted  under 
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the  prc^ram  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(d)  Consultation  with  the  National 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.— (1)  To  the  extent 
provided  under  any  a^eement  entered  Into 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  under  this  Act— 

(A)  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Academy  re^rding  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  the  program  under  sub- 
section I  a  I:  and 

(B)  the  Academy  shall  review  the  studies 
conducted  under  contracts  awarded  pursuant 
to  the  program  and  the  studies  conducted 
with  financial  assistance  furnished  pursuant 
to  the  program. 

(2)  The  agreement  shall  require  the  Acad- 
emy to  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  any 
recommendations  that  the  Academy  consid- 
ers appropriate  regarding  any  studies  re- 
viewed under  the  agreement. 

(ei  Funding.— The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  this  section  is  effective 
In  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or  in 
the  amount  specifically  provided  In  statu- 
tory language  In  appropriations  Acts. 

(f)  Effective  Date.-(I)  This  section  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  first  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  under 
section  3<g)  is  received  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  if 
the  Secretary,  after  receiving  that  report 
and  before  the  end  of  that  90-day  period— 

(A)  determines  that  It  Is  not  feasible  or 
cost-effective  to  carry  out  this  section  or 
that  carrying  out  this  section  would  not 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  health 
effects  In  humans  of  herbicide  exposure:  and 

(B)  notifies  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion and  the  reasons  therefor 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  great 
weight  to  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Academy  expressed  In  that  report  with 
respect  to  the  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion 

SEC.  t.  BIXX)!)    rE.STlN<;  OF  certain  VIETNAM- 
ERA  vet>:kans. 

(a)  Blood  Tk.sti.sl;  Subject  to  subsections 
(d)  and  lei.  in  the  case  of  a  veteran  described 
In  section  610(e)a)(A)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  who — 

ill  has  applied  for  medical  care  ftom  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs;  or 

(2)  has  filed  a  claim  for.  or  Is  In  receipt  of 
disability  compensation  under  chapter  11  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall,  upon 
the  veteran's  request,  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  blood  serum  from  the  veteran  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  test  of  the 
serum  to  ascertain  the  level  of  2.3,7.8- 
tetrachlorodil>enzo-p-dioxln  (TCDDt  which 
may  be  present  In  the  veteran's  body. 

(b)  NoTincATioN  OF  Test  Results —Upon 
completion  of  such  test,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  veteran  of  the  test  results  and 
provide  the  veteran  a  complete  explanation 
as  to  what.  If  anything,  the  results  of  the 
test  Indicate  regarding  the  likelihood  of  the 
veteran's  exposure  to  TCDD  while  serving  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(c)  INCORPORATION  IN  SYSTEM— The  Sec- 
retary shall  maintain  the  veteran's  blood 
sample  and  the  results  of  the  test  as  part  of 
the  system  required  by  section  7. 


(di  Kl'NDl.NU  -The  authority  nl  t;ie  .->»-<; 
retary  to  carry  out  this  section  Is  effective 
In  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  or  m 
the  amount  specifically  provided  In  statu- 
tory language  in  appropriations  Acts,  but 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed  S4.000.000  In 
any  fiscal  year. 

(e)  EFFECTIVE  Date— (1)  This  section  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  first  report 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  under 
section  3(g)  is  received  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  this  section  shall  not  take  effect  if 
the  Secretary,  after  receiving  that  report 
and  before  the  end  of  that  90-day  period  — 

(A)  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible  or 
cost-effective  to  carry  out  this  section  or 
that  carrying  out  this  section  would  not 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  health 
effects  In  humans  of  herbicide  exposure:  and 

(B)  notifies  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(2)  In  making  a  determination  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give  great 
weight  to  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  Academy  expressed  In  that  report  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  10.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  Pl^BUC 
LAWM-54S. 

(ai  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  2  —Section  2 
of  Public  Law  98-542  (38  U  S  C.  354  note)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "that  chloracne," 
in  paragraph  (5i  and  all  that  follows  through 
•'herbicides  and" 

(b)  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  3 —Section  3 
of  such  Public  Law  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "during  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  a  herbicide  con- 
taining dioxln  or". 

(ci  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  5.— Section  5 
of  such  Public  Law  Is  amended  as  follow: 

il)  Subsection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "during  service—"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "In  connection  with"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "during  service  in  connection 
with  " 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  exposure  to  herbi- 
cides containing  dioxln  or"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 )( A ): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "evidence  Indicating— 
"   in   paragraph  (2)(B)  and  all   that  follows 

through  "(11)  a  connection  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "evidence  indicating  a  con- 
nection to"; 

(C)  In  paragraph  (3>— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "herbicide  or"  In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "to  a  herbicide  contain- 
ing dioxln  or  "  in  subparagraph  (B):  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "of  the  appropriate 
panel"  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)(B).  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)(A)(1).  and  in  paragraph  (2hB) 

(d)  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  6— Section  6 
of  such  Public  Law  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  "fifteen  members"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "nine  members  ": 

(B)  In  paragraph  (1>— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "eleven  Individuals"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'six  individuals  ": 

(ID  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A); 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (Bi  as 
subparagraph  (Ai.  and 

(Iv)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B)  and  In  that  subparagraph— 

(I)  by  striking  out  '"five  individuals"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three  Individuals". 


I  III  by  striking  out  "dioxin  or  ",  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2>— 

11)  by  striking  out  "four  Individuals  "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""three  Individuals"; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "dioxln  or". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "eleven"  in  paragraph 
(1 1  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""six"',  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  "be  divided  into"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  all  that  follows  through 
"(B)  an  eight-member  panel  with"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "have". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— (D  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  six-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)(A)  If  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
determines  before  the  end  of  such  six-month 
period  that  the  Environmental  Hazards  Advi- 
sory Committee  established  under  section  6 
of  Public  Law  98-542  (38  U  SC  354  note)  has 
completed  its  responsibilities  under  that  sec- 
tion and  the  directives  of  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  Nehmer  case  court  order,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  as  of  the  date  of  such  determination. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "Nehmer  case  court  order"  means  the 
court  order  dated  May  2,  1989.  in  the  case  of 
Nehmer  v.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
in  the  United  Stales  district  court  for  the 
northern  district  of  California  (civil  action 
docket  number  C-86-6160  TEH) 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (2i,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  that  such  determination  has  been 
made  and  that  such  amendments  have  there- 
by taken  effect  as  of  the  date  of  such  deter- 
mination. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stlsmp)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery], 
general  leave 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, on  H.R.  556,  the  bill  presently 
being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  bill  be  extended  by  20  minutes,  10 
minutes  on  this  side  and  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Stump]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Stump]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery], 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr  Speaker,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  take  the  final,  momentous 
step  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  arduous 
journey  For  more  than  10  years,  the 
words  "agent  orange'  have  been  syn- 
onymous with  divisivenes.'-^  and  con- 
troversy, not  only  between  Vietnam 
veterans  and  the  Federal  Government, 
but  among  the  Nation's  veterans'  serv- 
ice organisations  as  well. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today. 
H.R.  566.  a  compromise  agreement,  can 
perhaps  salve  the  bitterness,  anxiety, 
and  disappointment  which  have  en- 
gulfed both  this  issue  and  the  earnest 
attempts  to  respond  to  our  Vietnam 
veterans'  concerns  in  a  fair  and  ration- 
al manner. 

Just  this  morning.  I  was  notified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Ed 
Derwinski.  that  the  administration 
supports  the  compromise. 

Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

WashmgtoTi.  January  29.  1991. 
Hon.  G.V    (SONNY)  MONTGO.MERY. 
Chairman.     Committee    on     Veterans'     Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  the 
President  is  personally  aware  of  and  totally 
supportive  of  H  R.  556.  102nd  Congress,  the 
"Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  "'  This  bill  is  a 
compromise  which  relies  on  science  to  settle 
the  troubling  questions  concerning  the  effect 
on  veterans  of  exposure  to  herbicides — such 
as  Agent  Orange— used  in  the  allied  effort 
during  the  Vietnam  war. 

Among  the  bill's  key  features  is  codifica- 
tion, with  minor  modifications,  of  the  pre- 
sumptions of  service  connection  for  certain 
diseases  associated  with  herbicide  exposure 
or  Vietnam  service  that  VA.  with  the  invalu- 
able assistance  of  the  Veterans'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Hazards,  has 
developed  in  recent  years.  Specifically,  a 
Vietnam  veteran  disabled  by  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  soft-tisse  sarcoma  (with  some  ex- 
ceptions), or  chloracne  ( within  one  year  of 
leaving  Vietnam  i  will  l>e  presumed  to  have 
incurred  that  dLsease  while  on  active  duty. 

Further,  the  bill  would  establish  a  new  reg- 
ulatory mechanism  for  adding — or  deleting  - 
presumptions  of  service  connection  based  on 
exposure  to  herbicides  in  Vietnam  Essen- 
tially. VA  would  be  required  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (N,\Si  under  which  NAS  would  re- 
view and  summarize  the  literature  related  to 
herbicide  exposure  and  would  provide  its  ad- 
vice to  VA,  Taking  into  account  the  advice 
of  NAS.  VA  could  amend  the  list  of  those  dis- 
eases for  which  service  connection  is  pre- 
sumed. That  advice  would  also  assist  VA  in 
decisions  concerning  further  research  and 
study. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  research-re- 
lated efforts  in  areas  including  tissue 
archiving,  blood  sampling  and  testing,  and 
clinical-record.s  review,  but  would  do  so  sub- 
ject to  two  Important  conditions;  such  ac- 
tivities would  not  t)e  conducted  if  VA  deter- 
mines after  considering  the  report  of  NAS. 
that  they  are  not  feasible  or  cost  effective  or 
would  not  make  a  material  contribution  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge;  and,  such 
activities  would  be  subject  to  specific  appro- 
pr'.allon  of  funds  by  the  Congress  We  are 
pleased  with  this  balanced  provision,  which 


will  entourage  important  research  within 
the  limits  of  available  resources  and  sci- 
entific feasibility 

Also,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the  dioxin 
function  of  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Hazards. 

We  wish  to  express  our  belief  that  our  Ad- 
visory Committee,  since  its  creation  in  1986, 
has  done  a  thoroughly  professional  job  m 
carrying  out  its  assigned  duties  We  appre- 
ciate the  difficult  and  often  frustrating  work 
they  have  undertaken  over  the  years.  Never- 
theless, we  are  aware  of  the  concern  of  some 
that  a  non-Governmental  review  would  be  of 
value.  VA  has  testified  before  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs that  we  would  not  object  to  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  our  work  in  this  area, 
after  that  work  was  completed.  However,  in 
the  spirit  of  com,promise.  we  support  your 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  dioxin  function  of 
the  Advisory  Com.mittee  and  replace  it  with 
a  review  of  evidence  by  the  NAS. 

While  we  are  supportive  of  this  bill,  we  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments,  in  section  10  of  the  bill, 
to  Pub.  L.  No.  98  542  and  to  the  provision  re- 
lating the  court's  order  in  Nehmer  v.  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  We  therefore  ask 
that  the  staffs  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  work  with  my 
staff  to  develop  an  amendment  to  this  sec- 
tion that  is  more  consistent  with  the  bill's 
goal  of  resolving  the  uncertainty  about  the 
associations  between  diseases  and  exposure 
to  herbicides,  and  to  address  other  technical 
matters. 

In  sum,  we  applaud  your  efforts  and  those 
of  your  colleagues  to  work  toward  a  thought- 
ful and  meaningful  compromise  of  this  con- 
troversial issue.  We  have  testified  many 
times  that  VA  has  one  overriding  goal  in 
this  area:  providing,  as  best  we  can.  the 
truth  for  our  Vietnam  veterans  about  the  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  Agent  Grange!  Because, 
in  our  opinion,  that  is  the  goal  of  this  fine 
legislation,  we  are  pleased  to  offer  our  sup- 
port. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  views  expressed  in  this  letter  on  H  R 
556. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J  Derwinski. 

H.R.  556  enjoys  the  unanimous  sup- 
r)ort  of  m,v  colleagues  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  a  coalition  of 
Members  from  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  have  stood  and  fought  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  It  reflects  our  best 
effort,  an  honest  effort,  for  a  pragmatic 
approach  to  determining  whether  expo- 
sure to  herbicides  in  Vietnam  might 
have  caused  various  disabilities. 

This  compromise  would  codify  ad- 
ministrative decisions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  m  deeming  three 
conditions  service-connected  for  com- 
pensation purposes.  Further,  it  would 
entrust  to  an  independent,  renowned 
scientific  panel— the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — the  responsibility  for 
a  comprehensive  review  of  available 
and  future  data  on  the  long-term 
health  effects  of  herbicide  exposure. 
The  Secretary  would  be  expected  to 
give  great  weight  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  academy  in  deciding  if  ad- 
ditional presumptions  for  any  disease 
should  he  established. 


There  have  been  countless  scientific 
studies  and  reviews  of  the  scientific 
evidence  bearing  on  the  long-term 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  herbicide 
agents  in  humans.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  agent  orange  briefs  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  published  in  September  1990, 
describe  some  of  the  major  activities 
over  recent  years  on  this  issue  and  the 
Vietnam  experience  as  well: 

Agent  Orange  .and  Vietnam  Related 
Research 
VA  efforts 

Vietnam  Veterans  Mortality  Study  (Pro- 
portionate Mortality  Study  of  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War) — 
The  results  of  this  study  were  released  in 
September  1987  Patterns  of  mortality  among 
24.235  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Vietnam  vet- 
erans were  tom^pared  with  that  of  25.685  non- 
■V'letnam  veterans  using  standardized  propor- 
tional mortality  ratios  The  study  subjects 
were  a  random  sample  of  deceased  Vietnam 
era  veterans  identified  in  a  VA  computerized 
benefit  file.  Military  ser\"!ce  information  was 
obtained  from  military  personnel  records, 
and  cause  of  death  information  from  death 
certificates.  Statistically  significant  excess 
deaths  were  observed  am,ong  Army  Vietnam 
veterans  for  motor  vehicle  accidents,  non- 
motor  vehicle  accidents  and  accidental 
poisonings.  Similar  findings  have  been  re- 
ported m  other  studies  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
Suicides  were  not  elevated  among  Vietnam, 
veterans  Marine  Corps  Vietnam  veterans  ap- 
peared to  have  an  increased  mortality  from, 
lung  cancer  and  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma 
compared  to  Marines  who  did  not  serve  in 
Vietnam  The  study  did  not  investigate  pos- 
sible causes  of  these  findings.  The  study  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Occupational 
Medicine  in  May  198* 

Follow-up  Proportionate  Mortality  Study 
of  Army  and  Manne  Corps  Veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War— This  updates  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Mortality  Study  The  initial  effort 
included  Viemam-era  veterans  who  died  dur- 
ing the  !965-82  period  The  updates  includes 
deaths  through  1984  Compared  to  non-Viet- 
nam veterans,  soldiers  and  Marines  who 
served  in  Vietnam  had  a  small  but  statis- 
tically significant  excess  of  deaths  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  Arm.y  Vietnam  veterans  had 
small  excesses  of  laryngeal  cancer  and  lung 
cancer,  but  the  role  of  such  known  causes  as 
smoking  could  not  be  determined.  The  study 
has  been  accepted  for  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  Occupational  Medicine, 

Proportionate  Mortality  Among  US  Army 
Vietnam  Veterans  Who  Served  in  1  Corps — 
This  study  was  designed  to  determ.me  wheth- 
er .^rmy  veterans,  who  were  stationed  ;r.  the 
same  geographical  area  in  Vietnam  as  Ma- 
nne veterans,  experienced  mortality  pet- 
terns  similar  to  these  Marines  The  post- 
service  mortality  experience  of  6.668  Army 
veterans  who  served  in  Military  Region  1, 
also  known  as  "I  Corps.  '  was  compared  to 
that  of  29.917  .^rmy  non-Vietnam  veterans. 
Statistically  significant  excesses  of  deaths 
were  observed  for  motor  vehicle  accidents 
and  accidental  poisonings  Deaths  due  to 
other  major  disease  categories,  including 
malignant  neoplasms,  and  suicides  were  no 
more  frequent  among  Armiy  I  Corps  veterans 
than  their  counterparts  No  significant  ex- 
cess of  deaths  due  to  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma  or  lung  cancer  was  observed  T^e 
■Study  results  will  be  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Epidemiology  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. This  was  a  follow-up  research  project  in 
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response  to  results  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Mortality  Study.  (See  first  entry  In  this 
Brief.) 

Soa  Tissue  Sarcoma  Study  (Sort  Tissue 
Sarcoma  and  Military  Service  In  Vietnam  A 
Case  Control  Study >— This  study  was  con- 
ducted of  men  who  were  of  draftable  age  dur- 
Insr  the  Vietnam  conntct  to  examine  the  as- 
sociation of  soft  tissue  sarcomas  with  mili- 
tary service  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  other  en- 
vironmental risk  factors  A  total  of  217  soft 
tissue  sarcomas  cases  selected  from  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Patholo«:y  were 
compared  to  599  controls  for  Vietnam  service 
occupational  and  non-occupational  exposure 
to  various  chemicals,  occupational  history, 
medical  history,  and  life-style  ismoklng.  al- 
cohol, coffee,  etc.)  The  results  of  the  study 
Indicate  that  Vietnam  veterans  did  not  have 
an  Increased  risk  of  soft  tissue  sarcoma  when 
compared  to  those  men  who  had  never  been 
In  Vietnam  The  study  was  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Center  Institute  in 
October  1967. 

Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  Review  (Soft  Tissue 
Sarcomas  and  Military  Service  In  Vietnam. 
A  Case  Comparison  Group  Analysis  of  Hos- 
pital Patients)— This  study  review  soft  tissue 
sarcoma  cases  amonif  Vietnam  era  veterans 
who  were  admitted  to  V.\  medical  centers 
during  the  period  1969-1963  This  effort  com- 
pared location,  hlstopathology  and  relative 
frequency  of  soft  tissue  sao-comas  between 
Vietnam  veterans  and  non-Vietnam  veter- 
ans. The  study  showed  that  for  this  group  of 
veterans,  service  In  Vietnam  did  not  increase 
the  risk  of  developing  this  type  of  cancer 
The  VA's  Office  of  Environmental  Epideml 
ology  worked  with  the  VAs  Pathology  Serv- 
ice and  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pa- 
thology on  this  research.  The  findings  were 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Occupational 
Medicine  In  December  1986. 

Adipose  Tissue  Study  (Retrospective  Study 
of  Dloxins  and  Furans  in  Adipose  Tissue) 
VA.  In  collaboration  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA),  recently  com- 
pleted a  very  detailed  analysis  of  adipose  tis- 
sue specimens  from  200  men  of  the  Vietnam 
era  age  group  The  specimens  were  analyzed 
for  2.  3,  7.  8-TCDD.  the  contaminant  found  In 
one  of  the  Ingredients  of  Agent  Orange,  and 
sixteen  other  related  dloxins  and 
dibenzofurans.  Researchers  used  adipose  tis- 
sue collected  for  the  EPA's  National  Human 
Adipose  Tissue  Survey  A  total  of  W  Vietnam 
veterans.  80  veterans  who  did  not  serve  In 
Vietnam,  and  80  civilians  were  selected  and 
their  archived  tissues  were  analyzed.  Inves- 
tigators found  that  the  average  level  of  2. 
3.7. 8-TCDD  In  adipose  tissue  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans was  not  significantly  different  from 
that  of  the  non-Vietnam  veterans  or  the  ci- 
vilians This  was  the  case  both  with  and 
without  adjustment  for  several  demographic 
variables.  Furthermore,  the  results  showed 
no  association  between  TCDD  levels  and 
Agent  Orange  exposure  opportunity  esti- 
mations based  on  military  records.  The 
study  has  been  accepted  for  publication  In 
the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health 

National  Vietnam  Veterans  Readjustment 
Study— This  study  found  that  a  majority  of 
Vietnam  theater  veterans  have  made  a  sue 
cessful  re-entry  to  civilian  life  and  currently 
experience  few  symptoms  of  post- traumatic 
stress  disorder  iPTSDi  or  other  readjustment 
problems  Although  In  general,  male  Viet- 
nam theater  veterans  do  not  differ  greatly  in 
their  current  life  adjustment  from  their  era 
veteran  counterparts,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  female  theater  veterans  currently  expe- 
rience more  readjustment  problems  than 
other  Vietnam  era  veteran  women  of  similar 


age  and  military  occupation  The  study 
found  that  15.2  percent  of  all  male  Vietnam 
veterans  and  8  5  percent  of  Vietnam  veteran 
women  currently  suffer  from  PTSD.  The 
study  also  indicated  that  PTSD  In  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  population  Is  associated  with 
significant  levels  of  morbidity,  reflected  in 
higher  levels  of  employment,  family  and  edu- 
cational difficulties  The  rates  of  PTSD  are 
higher  for  black  and  Hispanic  veterans  than 
among  white  veterans. 

Combat  Experience  and  Postservice 
Psychosocial  Status  as  Predictors  of  Suicide 
in  Vietnam  Vet.erans— Potential  risk  factors 
for  suicide  among  38  Vietnam  veterans  were 
examined  using  Vietnam  veterans  who  died 
from  motor  vehicle  accidents  as  a  compari- 
son group.  Veterans  were  selected  from  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Examiner's  files  No 
military  service  factor  was  associated  with 
suicide.  TTie  characteristics  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans suicide  cases  were  not  substantially 
different  from  non-Vietnam  veteran  suicides 
with  respect  to  known  demographic  risk  fac- 
tors The  psychological  profile  for  Vietnam 
veteran  suicide  cases  was  also  similar  to 
non-Vietnam  veteran  suicide  cases  in  most 
Instances.  Symptoms  related  to  PTSD  were 
observed  more  frequently  among  suicide 
cases  than  accident  cases  However,  suicides 
were  not  associated  with  specific  combat  ex- 
periences or  military  occupation.  The  extent 
of  combat  experience  in  Vietnam  per  se  as 
measured  in  this  study  was  not  a  good  pre- 
dictor of  suicide  death  These  results  were 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Nervous  and 
Mental  Disease  in  January  1990 

Army  Chemical  Corps  Study— This  study 
examined  health  effects  of  chemical  expo- 
sures during  military  service  in  Vietnam 
among  men  assigned  to  Army  chemical 
units,  which  were  responsible  for  detecting 
and  counteracting  enemy  chemical  warfare 
by  using  riot  control  agents  and  for  defoliat- 
ing vegetation  using  phenoxy  herbicides  Be- 
cause they  were  Involved  in  the  mixing  and 
application  of  these  chemicals,  these  men 
were  likely  to  have  had  heavier  exposure  to 
them  than  ground  troops.  Nearly  1.000  men 
who  served  In  Army  chemical  units  in  Army 
chemical  units  in  Vietnam  between  1965  and 
1971  were  Identified  from  unit  morning  re- 
ports, by  the  US  Army  and  Joint  Services 
Environmental  Support  Group.  Fifty-three 
deaths  were  observed  through  December  1987 
Based  on  rates  for  US  men  adjusted  for 
race.  age.  and  calendar  period,  there  were 
statistically  significant  excesses  of  digestive 
disease  deaths,  primarily  due  to  alcohol-re- 
lated diseases,  and  from  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents. Two  deaths  were  observed  from  leuke- 
mia (With  05  expected)  and  two  from  brain 
cancer  (04  expected)  A  total  of  257  of  the 
veterans  had  received  VA  inpatient  care  and 
or  the  VA  Agent  Orange  Registry  medical 
examinations  during  the  study  period  Two 
veterans  had  confirmed  diagnoses  of  Hodg- 
kln's  disease  (0.7  expected)  Because  of  the 
small  study  group  size  and  the  lack  of  speci- 
ficity of  Information  regarding  exposure, 
these  results  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
single  chemical  agent  The  study  results  will 
be  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  In- 
dustrial Medicine 

Non-Hodgkin's  Lymphoma  Among  Viet- 
nam-era Veterans— This  is  a  hospital-based 
case-control  study  undertaken  to  examine 
the  association  between  military  service  In 
Vietnam  and  non-Hodgklns  lymphoma.  The 
case  group  of  about  400  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  were  treated  in  VA  medical  centers  be- 
tween 1968  and  1965  with  a  diagnosis  of  non- 
Hodgkln's  lymphoma  was  compared  with 
nearly  800  Vietnam-era  veterans  with  a  diag- 


nosis other  than  malignant  lymphoma  Mili- 
tary service  in  Vietnam  did  not  increase  the 
risk  of  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  either  in 
general  or  with  Increased  latency  period,  as 
defined  as  the  duration  in  years  from  the 
first  service  in  Vietnam  to  hospital  dis- 
charge. Service  in  a  specific  military  branch. 
a  specific  region  of  Vietnam,  or  combat  role 
(as  determined  by  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty) were  not  associated  with  any  In- 
creased risk  of  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma. 
The  study  has  been  accepted  for  publication 
In  the  Journal  of  Occupational  Medicine. 

A  Case  Control  Analysis  of  Post-Traumatic 
Stress  Disorder  Among  Vietnam  Veterans  in 
the  Agent  Orange  Registry— This  case  con- 
trol study  compared  demographic  and  mili- 
tary variables  of  374  Vietnam  veterans  with 
PTSD  diagnoses  with  a  similar  number  of 
Vietnam  veterans  who  did  not  have  PTSD. 
All  of  these  veterans  were  selected  from  the 
\'A  Agent  Orange  Registry,  a  computerized 
data  base  of  about  200.000  Vietnam  veterans 
who  voluntarily  reported  to  a  VA  health  care 
facility  for  a  medical  examination.  (For 
more  Information  about  the  VA  Agent  Or- 
ange Registry,  see  Agent  Orange  Brief.  Num- 
ber 2.)  Cases  and  controls  were  matched  by 
age.  year  of  Agent  Orange  Registry  examina- 
tion, and  race  The  study  results  have  been 
submitted  for  publication  in  a  professional 
journal 

Women  Vietnam  Veterans  Mortality 
Study— The  health  effects  of  military  service 
in  Vietnam  are  being  evaluated  for  women 
who  served  In  Vietnam.  The  study  cohort 
consists  of  all  women  who  were  on  active 
duty  In  Vietnam  Approximately  5.000  female 
Vietnam  veterans  were  identified  from 
morning  reports  and  military  records  to  ver- 
ify Vietnam  service  dates:  military  occupa- 
tions have  been  abstracted  as  well  Causes  of 
death  among  female  Vietnam  veterans  will 
be  compared  with  those  among  female 
Armed  Forces  veterans  who  did  not  serve  In 
Vietnam.  A  comparison  cohort  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  as  the  study  cohort  has 
been  Identified  and  military  records  have 
been  abstracted.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  re- 
ptirt  will  be  available  in  early  1991 

Women  Vietnam  Vet.«rans  DatA  Analysis — 
VA  Is  conducting  an  indepth  analysis  of  data 
collected  in  the  National  Vietnam  Veterans 
Readjustment  Study  to  learn  more  about 
psychological  health  outcomes,  in  addition 
to  PTSD.  in  women  Vietnam  veterans.  This 
research  is  projected  for  completion,  with  a 
report  to  Congress,  in  1991. 

NON-VA  EFFORTS 

CDC  Epidemiologic  Study  (Epidemiologic 
Studies  of  the  Health  of  Vietnam  Veterans- 
Mandated  by  Public  Law  97-72  and  Public 
Law  96-151  >— This  project  Is  actually  three 
studies:  the  Veitnam  Experience  Study,  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  overall  impact  of 
military  service  In  Vietnam  on  those  who 
served  there;  the  Agent  Orange  Exposure 
Study.  Intended  to  assess  the  possible  ad- 
verse health  effects  on  Vietnam  veterans  of 
exposure  to  the  herbicide,  and  the  Selected 
Cancers  Study,  designed  to  determine  the 
risks  of  developing  specific  types  of  cancer 
among  Vietnam  veterans.  The  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  provided  full  funding 
to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  for 
this  research 

Vietnam  Experience  Study— There  are  two 
components  of  this  study  mortality  (death) 
and  morbidity  (disease).  The  mortality  effort 
(Postservice  Mortality  Among  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans) revealed  that  total  mortality  in  Viet- 
nam veterans  was  17%  higher  than  for  other 
veterans.  The  excess  mortality  occurred 
mainly  in  the  first  five  years  after  discharge 
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from  active  duty  and  Involved  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  suicide,  homicide,  and  accidental 
poisonings  Thereafter,  mortality  among 
Vietnam  veterans  was  similar  to  that  of 
other  Vietnam-era  veterans,  except  for  drug- 
related  death,  which  continued  to  be  ele- 
vated An  unexpected  finding  was  a  deficit  in 
deaths  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem among  Vietnam  veterans.  The  excess  in 
postser\ice  morUliiy  due  to  external  causes 
among  Vietnam  veterans  is  similar  to  that 
found  among  men  returning  from  combat 
areas  after  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War,  The  results  of  this  study  component 
were  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  in  February  1987. 
At  the  same  time,  CDC  published  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  this  project. 

The  morbidity  component  of  the  Vietnam 
Experience  Study  (Health  Status  of  Vietnam 
Veterans)  indicated  that  the  Vietnam  and 
non-Vietnam  veterans  studied  were  similar 
in  terms  of  level  of  education,  employment. 
Income,  marital  status,  and  satisfaction  with 
personal  relationships.  Certain  psychological 
problems,  however,  were  significantly  more 
common  among  Vietnam  veterans  than 
among  non-Vietnam  veterans  Tliese  in- 
cluded depression,  anxiety,  and  alcohol  abuse 
or  dependence.  About  15°o  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans suffered  from  combat-related  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  at  some  lime  during  or 
after  military  service,  and  2.2%  had  the  dis- 
order during  the  month  before  the  examina- 
tion. During  the  telephone  interview.  Viet- 
nam veterans  reported  current  and  past 
health  problems  more  often  than  did  non- 
Vietnam  veterans,  although  results  of  medi- 
cal examinations  showed  few  current  dif- 
ferences in  physical  health  Vietnam  veter- 
ans had  more  hearing  loss  Also,  among  a 
subsample  of  participants  who  had  semen 
samples  evaluated.  Vietnam  veterans  had 
lower  sperm  concentrations  and  lower  aver- 
age proportions  of  'normar'  sperm  cells.  De- 
spite differences  in  sperm  characteristics, 
Vietnam  and  non-Vietnam  veterans  have  fa- 
thered similar  numbers  of  children. 

Children  of  Vietnam  veterans  were  not 
more  likely  to  have  birth  defects  recorded  on 
hospital  birth  records  than  were  children  of 
non-Vietnam  veterans  The  rates  of  total, 
major,  minor,  and  suspected  defects  were 
similar  among  children  of  Vietnam  and  non- 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  results  of  the  morbid- 
ity component  were  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  May 
1988  CDC  published  a  report  (five  volumes 
plus  three  supplements i  on  this  study  com- 
ponent in  January  1989 

Agent  Change  Eiposure  Study— This  study 
was  designed  to  evaluate  the  health  effects, 
if  any,  of  possible  exposure  to  herbicides 
(primarily  Agent  Grange),  utilizing  informa- 
tion contained  in  military  records.  This 
component  was  put  on  hold  in  January  1986 
because  of  problems  related  to  the  exposure 
assessment  of  veterans  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam More  specifically,  it  was  determined 
that  a  study  based  solely  on  military  records 
was  not  possible  because  of  the  considerable 
potential  for  misclasslfication  of  exposure 
status  Subsequently,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  conducted  a  TCDD  validation  study 
to  compare  military  records-based  estimates 
with  current  serum  dioxin  levels  The  results 
of  this  study  led  the  Domestic  Policy  Coun- 
cil's Agent  Orange  Working  Group  and  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment to  conclude  that  the  Agent  Orange  Ex- 
posure Study  cannot  be  conducted  Con- 
sequently, this  study  was  canceled.  The  re- 
sults of  the  validation  study  were  published 
!n  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 


ciation in  September   1988.   The  final  report 
was  published  by  CDC  in  September  1989 

Selected  Cancers  Study— This  study  was  de- 
signed to  determine  if  Vietnam  veterans  are 
at  increased  risk  of  contracting  any  of  six 
specific  cancers'  soft  tissue  and  other  sarco- 
mas, non-Hodgkm's  lymphoma.  Hodgkms 
disease,  nasal  cancer,  nasopharyngeal  can- 
cer, and  liver  cancer.  Data  collection  for  this 
study  component  began  m  January  1985,  Se- 
lected Cancers  Study  findings,  released  m 
March  1990.  indicated  that  Vietnam  veterans 
are  at  increased  relative  risk  of  developing 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  CDC  reported  that 
for  "men  aged  35-59,  the  age  of  most  Viet- 
nam veterans,  the  annual  risk  of  developing 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  is  1  in  10.000,  For 
Vietnam  veterans,  the  risk  appears  to  be 
about  one  and  one-half  per  10.000,"  The  high- 
er non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  ratio  was  due  to 
excessive  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  among 
men  who  served  on  ships  offshore  Vietnam. 
According  to  the  investigators,  there  is  no 
similar  increased  risk  among  veterans  who 
served  in  locations  other  than  Vietnam.  CDC 
found  that  Vietnam  veterans  are  not  at  in- 
creased risk  for  developing  any  of  the  other 
five  types  of  cancers  studied. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  m  estimating 
Agent  Orange  exposure  in  individual  veter- 
ans (see  Agent  Orange  Exposure  Study  entry 
above).  CDC  only  indirectly  evaluated  the  ef- 
fects of  such  exposure  for  the  Selected  Can- 
cers Study.  The  study  did  not  find  any  evi- 
dence that  the  increased  risk  of  non-Hodg- 
kin's lymphoma  might  be  due  to  Agent  Or- 
ange exposure  In  fad.  the  pattern  of  risk 
among  subgroups  of  Vietnam  veterans  seems 
to  be  the  opposite  of  the  use  of  Agent  Orange 
in  Vietnam.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  results 
will  be  published  in  a  professional  journal  in 
late  1990  or  early  1991 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  of  the  Selected 
Cancers  Study.  Secretary  Derwinski  an- 
nounced that  VA  would  service-connect  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma  for  service  in  Vietnam. 
For  additional  information  about  this  deci- 
sion, see  Agent  Orange  Brief.  Number  8. 

Questions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
studies  described  above  should  be  referred  to 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  Atlanta. 
Georgia  30333 

Air  Force  Health  Study  (An  Epidemiologic 
Investigation  of  Health  Effects  in  Air  Force 
Personnel  Following  Exposure  to  Herbi- 
cides)— This  study  is  being  conducted  to  de- 
termine whether  long-term  adverse  health 
effects  exist  following  contact  with  herbi- 
cides and  whether  these  medical  problems 
can  be  attributed  to  occupational  exposure 
to  Agent  Orange.  The  study  consists  of  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  components  with  asso- 
ciated foliow-up  efforts.  The  investigation 
focuses  on  the  Air  Force  personnel  attached 
to  Operation  Ranch  Hand,  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  great  majority  of  herbicide 
spraying  missions.  Members  of  the  Ranch 
Hand  unit  had  frequent  and  repeated  expo- 
sure to  Agent  Orange.  Individuals  in  the 
comparison  group  had  served  in  numerous 
flying  organizations  that  transported  cargo 
to.  from,  and  within  Vietnam  but  were  not 
involved  in  the  aerial  spray  operations  of 
Agent  Orange 

Air  Force  investigators  have  issued  a  se- 
ries of  mortality  and  morbidity  assessments 
The  mortality  assessments  have  shown  that 
the  Ranch  Hand  population  :s  doing  about 
the  same  as  the  comparison  group,  with  no 
unusual  causes  of  death,  increased  frequency 
of  death,  or  evidence  suggesting  death  at 
younger  ages.  Because  of  the  "healthy  vet- 
eran effect."  (that  is.  only  healthy  people  are 
allowed  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces.)  both 


groups  are  sur^-iving  significantly  longer 
than  similarly  aged  civilians.  The  morbidity 
assessments  showed  only  minor  differences 
between  the  Ranch  Hands  and  the  compari- 
sons, and  these  differences  were  not  consid- 
ered to  'oe  indicators  of  dioxm-related  dis- 
ease Mortality  reports  were  published  in 
1983.  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1989  Morbidity  as- 
sessments were  released  m  1984.  1987.  and 
1990.  This  research  project  is  expected  to 
continue  into  the  twenty-first  century. 

CDC  Birth  Defects  Study  i  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans' Risks  for  Fathering  Babies  with  Birth 
Defects)— This  study,  conducted  by  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  with  funding  from 
VA.  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as- 
sessed Vietnam  veterans'  risks  for  fathering 
babies  with  major  structural  birth  defects. 
Information  regarding  military  service  in 
Vietnam  was  obtained  from  intennews  with 
mothers  and  fathers  of  babies  in  case  and 
control  groups  and  from  review  of  military 
records.  Vietnam  veterans  did  not  have  an 
increased  risk  of  fathering  babies  with  de- 
fects. Vietnam  veterans  who  had  greater  es- 
timated opportunities  for  Agent  Orange  ex- 
posure were  not  at  greater  risk  for  fathering 
babies  with  all  types  of  defects  combined. 
The  study  results  were  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  August  1984.  CDC  published  a  com- 
prehensive report  of  the  study  findings  In 
August  1984. 

Agricultural  Herbicide  Use  and  Risk  of 
Lymphoma  and  Soft-Tissue  Sarcoma— This 
population-based  case-control  study  of  soft- 
tissue  sarcoma.  Hodgkms  disease,  and  non- 
Hodgkm's  lymphomia  m  Kansas  found  farm 
herbicide  use  to  be  associat.ed  with  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma  This  National  Cancer 
Institute  study  indicated  that  the  relative 
risk  of  non-Hodgkin's  increased  significantly 
with  number  of  days  of  herbicide  exposure 
per  year  and  latency  Men  exposed  to  herbi- 
cides more  than  20  days  per  year  i  regardless 
of  the  number  of  years  of  herbicide  use'  had 
a  6-fold  increased  risk  of  non-Hodgkm's 
lymphoma  relative  to  nonfarmers  Excess 
risk  was  associated  primarily  with  long-term 
use  of  the  herbicide  2,4-D,  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  Agent  Orange.  (This  ingredient  did 
not  contain  the  contaminant  of  Agent  Or- 
ange known  as  TCDD  or  dioxin  which  has 
caused  a  variety  of  illnesses  in  laboratory 
animals.'  Soft  tissue  sarcom.as  were  not  as- 
sociated with  herbicide  exposure  This  study 
supports  findings  from  Sweden  and  the  U.S. 
ihat  suggest  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  is  as- 
sociated with  farm  herbicide  use.  The  results 
of  the  study  were  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  Sep- 
tember 1986 

Soft  Tissue  Sarcoma  and  Non-Hodgkin's 
Lymphoma  in  Relation  to  Phenoxyherblcide 
and  Chlorinated  Phenol  Exposure  in  Western 
Washington— This  National  Cancer  Institute- 
funded  population-based  case-control  study 
was  conducted  in  western  Washington  State 
to  evaluate  the  relationship  between  occupa- 
tional exposure  of  men  aged  20-79  to  certain 
herbicides  and  other  chemicals  and  the  risks 
of  developing  soft  tissue  sarcoma  and  non- 
Hodgkm's  lym.phoma.  Occupational  histories 
and  other  information  were  obtained  by  per- 
sonal interviews  for  128  soft  tissue  sarcoma 
cases  and  576  non-Hodgkins  Iv-mphoma 
cases,  diagnosed  between  1981  and  1964.  for 
694  randomly  selected  controls  without  can- 
cer The  results  demonstrated  small  but  sig- 
nificantly increased  risks  of  developing  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma  m  association  with 
some  occupational  activities  where  certain 
herbicides   have   been    used    in   combination 
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wlih  other  types  of  chemicals,  particularly 
for  prolonged  periods.  They  do  not  dem- 
onstrate a  positive  association  between  In- 
creased cancer  risks  and  exposure  to  any  spe- 
cific herbicide  alone.  Moreover,  these  find- 
ings provide  no  evidence  of  increased  risks  of 
developing  non-Hodgklns  lymphoma  associ- 
ated with  chlorinated  phenol  exposure  or  of 
developing  soft  tissue  sarcoma  associated 
with  exposure  to  either  class  of  chemical 
The  results  were  published  In  the  Journal  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  May  1967 

To  date,  scientific  investigrative  ef- 
forts, includinff  the  exhaustive  study 
conducted  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  [CDC]  in  Atlanta,  have  not  es- 
tablished a  causal  link  between  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam  and 
any  disease  in  humans  other  than 
chloracne.  a  skin  condition. 

Just  last  Thursday,  the  Washington 
Post  reported  the  results  of  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  epidemiological 
studies  of  dioxin— an  agent  orange  con- 
taminant—ever conducted.  This  study 
of  5,000  chemical  industry  workers, 
workers  who  are  among  the  most  high- 
ly exposed  groups  in  the  world  with  ex- 
posure far  greater  than  that  docu- 
mented for  ground  troops  who  served  in 
Vietnam,  was  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Study  and  the  results 
were  published  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  As  for  the  find- 
ings, allow  me  to  quote  from  the  Post 
article:  ••  *  •  •  the  scientists  con- 
cluded that  only  those  exposed  to  mas- 
sive amounts  of  dioxin  suffered  any  ill 
effects,  and  those  effects  formed  only  a 
modest  indictment  against  the  chemi- 
cal '"  More  than  two-thirds  of  these 
workers  had.  on  average.  90  times  the 
normal— background— level  of  dioxin 
exposure,  yet  no  Increased  risk  for  can- 
cer was  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pattern  Is  consist- 
ent. Reputable  studies  of  groups  with 
documented  exposure  have  invariably 
supported  the  conclusion  that  exposure 
to  herbicides  in  Vietnam  Is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  health  effects  now  experi- 
enced by  Vietnam  veterans  The  more 
we  see.  the  more  science  reveals,  the 
clearer  this  picture  becomes. 

If  those  who  doubt  the  scientific  find- 
ings we  have  already  received  believe 
further  review  of  the  evidence  by  the 
academy  is  the  way  to  go.  then  it  has 
my  wholehearted  support.  If  this  good- 
faith  compromise  can  help  curtail  the 
rancor  and  heal  the  wounds  of  mis- 
trust, then  it  most  certainly  has  my 
unequivocal  support.  I  trust  all  of  us 
will  abide  by  the  academy's  findings. 

The  question  of  whether  compensa- 
tion should  be  paid  for  disabilities  al- 
legedly related  to  exposure  to  herbi- 
cides has  gone  on  for  much  too  long.  It 
has  been  debated,  explored,  explained, 
studied,  defined,  and  deliberated.  It  has 
received  an  inordinate  amount  of  at- 
tention and  energy.  It  is  time  to  move 
on  and,  in  doing  so.  to  leave  in  place  a 
mechanism  for  continuing  scientific 
scrutiny  which,  if  allowed  to  work,  can 


assuage  the  remaining  concerns  of  af- 
fected veterans 

I  want  to  give  credit  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  long  sought  agreement,  in 
particular.  Representative  B(5B  Stump 
of  Arizona.  Representative  TiM  Penny 
of  Minnesota.  Representative  Lane 
Evans  of  Illinois,  and  Representative 
Doug  appleoate.  of  Ohio. 

TiM  Penny  deserves  much  of  the 
credit  for  this  agreement.  Last  year,  he 
offered  the  first  compromise  that  was 
adopted  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation.  Pension 
and  Insurance.  Although  final  commit- 
tee action  on  last  year's  bill.  H.R  5326. 
did  not  reflect  this,  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Penny  amend- 
ment are  embodied  in  the  compromise 
we  now  consider. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Members  of  the 
other  body.  Senators  ALAN  CRANSTON, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Tom  Daschle  of 
South  Dakota.  Alan  Simpson  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  Frank  Murkowski  of  Alas- 
ka, for  their  roles  in  the  development 
of  this  agreement.  I  want  to  give  si)e- 
clal  thanks  to  Ed  Scott,  staff  director 
and  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  Committee,  for  the  leader- 
ship he  provided  in  working  with  our 
committee  staff.  Mack  Fleming,  the 
staff  director  and  chief  counsel  of  our 
committee,  also  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  the  hard  work  he  put  into  helping 
work  out  this  compromise. 

Senator  Daschle  has  Introduced 
identical  legislation  in  the  other  body. 
He  and  I  have  long  been  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fence  on  the  agent  orange 
compensation  issue,  and  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  read  his  comments  in 
the  Washington  Post  when  the  com- 
promise was  announced.  He  said:  "I  am 
confident  that  this  legislation  will  be 
successful.  "  I  hope  that  its  enactment 
win  mean  that,  for  many  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, the  battle  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  effects  of  agent  or- 
ange exposure  is  finally  coming  to  an 
end 

I  share  his  sentiments  and  hope  he  is 
right  Perhaps,  with  the  passage  of  this 
compromise,  we  are  at  long  last  wit- 
nessing the  epilogue  of  an  exhaustive 
labor. 

On  one  can  legitimately  say  that  the 
Congress  has  not  been  responsive  to 
the  concerns  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
who  believe  their  medical  conditions 
are  related  to  herbicide  exposure  in 
Vietnam.  Our  committee  alone  has 
conducted  17  hearings  on  the  matter 
The  following  is  a  list  of  hearings  held 
by  the  House  committee  on  agent  or- 
ange issues  since  1978: 

10/11/78— Subcommittee  on  Medical  Facili- 
ties &  Benefits  Herbicide  'Agent  Orange' 

2'2V8& -Subcommittee  on  Medical  Facili- 
ties Si  Benefits.  Oversight  Hearing  to  Receive 
Testimony  on  Agent  Orange 

7  ZiW- Subcommittee  on  Medical  Facili- 
ties Si  Benefits.  Oversight  Hearing  to  Receive 
Testimony  on  Agent  Orange 


a  1&'80— Subcommittee  on  Medical  Facili- 
ties Si  Benefits,  Scientific  Community  Re- 
port on  Agent  Orange 

4  2a81  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  & 
Health  Care,  Legislation  to  Improve  Medical 
Programs  Admlnlst.ered  by  the  VA  (H  R 
2157,  H.R  2953.  H  R  2999i   Serial  No   97-21 

5681  — Subcommittee  on  Oversight  Si  In- 
vestigations. Current  Status  of  Agent  Or- 
ange Studies.  Serial  No.  97-22. 

7/lfr81— Select  Subcommittee.  Issues  Con- 
cerning Vietnam  Veterans.  Serial  No.  97-32. 

9/1SB2— Subcommittee  on  Oversight  Si  In- 
vestigations. Federal  Agent  Orange  Activi- 
ties and  the  Vet  Center  Program  Serial  No. 
97  78 

4^  &  4-'27 '83— Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion. Pension  and  Insurance.  H  R  1961— Viet- 
nam Veterans  Agent  Orange  Relief  Act  Se- 
rial No.  98-18. 

S/S/SS— Subcommittee  on  Oversight  Si  In- 
vestigations. Status  of  Federally  Conducted 
Agent  Orange  Studies.  Serial  No  98-19 

5.'24/83— Subcommittee  on  Oversight  Si  In- 
vestigations. Review  of  Federal  Studies  on 
Health  Effects  of  Low-Level  Radiation  Expo- 
sure Si  Implementation  of  Public  Law  97-72 
Serial  No  98-20 

7  1283— Subcommittee  on  Compensation. 
Pension  &  Insurance.  H.R.  1961— Vietnam 
Veterans  Agent  Orange  Relief  Act.  Serial  No 
98-23 

10184— Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  Si 
Health  Care.  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
Birth  Defects  Study  Serial  No.  96-^. 

7'31 86— Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care.  Status  of  Agent  Orange  Stud- 
ies  Serial  No.  99-58. 

6888- Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care.  Review  of  Agent  Orange  Stud- 
ies  Serial  No   10&-51. 

7  1089— Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care.  Agent  Orange  Studies.  Serial 
No.  101  21 

4  4,'90— Full  Committee.  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  Selected  Cancers  Study  and  Sci- 
entific Reviews  of  the  Study.  Serial  No.  101- 
44 

5.'2'9ft- Subcommittee  on  Compensation, 
Pension  and  Insurance.  H.R.  3004— Veter-  ans 
Agent  Orange  Exposure  and  Vietnam  Service 
and  Benefits  Act  of  1989    Serial  No    101- 

All  we  have  said  during  this  entire 
scientific  investigative  process  is. 
"Let's  have  the  best  available  facts  in 
hand  before  rendering  judgment  on 
compensation  for  herbicide  exposure" 

The  Congress  commissioned  a  broad, 
multimillion-dollar  epidemiological 
study  which,  to  the  applause  of  veter- 
ans' organizations,  it  later  took  from 
the  VA  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  [CDC],  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  experts.  Further. 
we've  mandated  independent  reviews  of 
CDC  findings. 

The  Congress  in  1984  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  that  we  want 
compensation  for  disabilities  related  to 
agent  orange  exposure  to  be  made  on 
the  basi.s  t)f  sound  scientific  and  medi- 
cal evidence  We  directed  the  Depart- 
ment, through  an  advisory  committee. 
to  review,  compile  and  apply  the  best 
available  evidence  to  decisions  regard- 
ing service-connected  compensable 
conditions. 

In  1986.  the  Congress  established  an 
entitlement  to  hospital  care  for  any 
veteran  who  might  have  been  exposed 
to  agent  orange  while  serving  in  Viet- 
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nam,  unless  the  VA  finds  his  disability 
resulted  from  a  cause  other  than  herbi- 
cide exposure.  The  compromise  we  con- 
sider today  would  extend  this  entitle- 
ment through  1993.  The  House  also 
passed  during  the  101st  Congress  legis- 
lation which  would  expand  this  entitle- 
ment to  outpatient  care. 

Today,  we  continue  to  respond  by 
taking  p^^rhaps  the  most  significant 
step  of  all 

It  is  time  to  put  the  matter  of  agent 
orange  behind  us  and  to  rest  once  and 
for  all.  In  an  effort  to  do  so.  I  and  oth- 
ers who  share  my  views  have  been  will- 
ing to  compromise,  as  have  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  more  liberal  approach. 
The  result  is.  in  my  opinion,  feasible 
and  responsible. 

H  R.  556.  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of 
1991.  would: 

Establish  a  statutory  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  three  condi- 
tions: First.  non-Hodgkin's  lymphona: 
second,  soft -tissue  sarcomas;  and  third, 
chloracne  if  manifested  within  1  year 
from  last  date  of  service  in  Vietnam, 
and 

Establish  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  can.  by 
regulation,  presume  service  connection 
for  additional  disabilities  suffered  by 
veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam  if  he 
determines  that  a  positive  association 
exists  between  herbicide  exposure  and 
the  occurrence  of  disease  in  humans. 
Vov  purposes  of  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination, an  association  would  be  con- 
sidered positive  if  the  credible  evidence 
for  the  association  is  equal  to  or  out- 
weighs the  credible  evidence  against 
the  association 

The  Secretary  would  make  his  deci- 
sions based  on  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations received  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS], 
with  whom  he  would  be  required  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  scientific  evidence 
pertaining  to  herbicide  exposure,  as 
well  as  all  other  valid  medical  and  sci- 
entific information  and  analyses  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
make  a  determination  with  respect  to 
each  disease  entity  covered  in  each 
NAS  report  within  60  days  after  receiv- 
ing the  report  and.  if  a  presumption  is 
granted,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  proposed  regulations 
within  60  days  thereafter  He  would 
have  an  additional  60  days  to  issue 
final  regulations.  The  Secretary  would 
be  empowered  to  remove  diseases  from 
such  regulations  if.  m  the  future,  it  is 
determined  that  a  presumption  is  not 
warranted;  veterans  or  survivors  re- 
ceiving compensation  or  DIC  would  not 
be  affected  by  any  such  removal. 

H.R.  556  also  would: 

Require  the  Secretary,  within  2 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
to  seek  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  NAS  to  review  the  scientific 
evidence  and  to  make  periodic  reports 


to  the  Secretary.  This  section  also  pro- 
vides that  NAS  reports  shall  include 
determinations  with  respect  to  each 
disease  considered:  First,  whether  a 
statistical  association  with  herbicide 
exposure  exists;  second,  whether  there 
is  an  increased  risk  of  the  disease 
among  those  who  were  exposed  while  in 
Vietnam;  and  third,  whether  a  plau- 
sible biological  mechanism  exists  or 
whether  there  is  evidence  of  a  causal 
relationship  between  herbicide  expo- 
sui-e  and  the  disease.  The  NAS  would 
transmit  its  first  report  within  18 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act.  The  NAS  would  also  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  need,  if 
any.  for  additional  scientific  studies  to 
resolve  areas  of  continuing  scientific 
uncertainty  and  include  these  rec- 
ommendations in  its  reports. 

Expand  the  Secretary's  outreach  ac- 
tivities required  under  Public  Law  100- 
687  and  require  that  updated  informa- 
tion be  provided  on  an  annual  basis  to 
affected  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  compile  and 
analyze  clinical  data  obtained  by  the 
VA  in  connection  with  examinations 
and  treatment  furnished  to  veterans 
suffering  from  herbicide  related  dis- 
abilities and  to  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  an  annual 
basis.  This  requirement  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  of  specific 
funding  and  would  not  take  effect  until 
after  the  Secretary  has  received  a  re- 
port from  the  N.'^S  which  contains  its 
recommendation  as  to  the  feasibility 
or  scientific  value  of  such  action. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  for  the  collec- 
tion and  storage  of  blood  and  tissue 
samples  received  from  veterans  who 
served  in  V'ietnam.  This  requirement  is 
also  subject  to  the  availability  of  spe- 
cific appropriations  and  also  would  not 
take  effect  until  after  the  Secretary  re- 
ceived a  report  from  the  NAS  as  de- 
scribed above. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  establish,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  a  program  to  provide 
for  the  conduct  of  studies  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  conducting  additional  sci- 
entific research  on  health  hazards  re- 
sulting from  dioxm  exposure,  exposure 
to  toxic  agents  in  herbicides  in  Viet- 
nam, or  health  hazards  resulting  from 
Vietnam  service,  .\gain.  the  conduct  of 
such  a  program  would  be  subject  to 
specific  appropriations  and  NAS  rec- 
ommendations as  to  Its  scientific 
value. 

Require  the  Secretary  to  test  the 
blood  of  any  veteran  who  served  in 
Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  era  who 
is  eligible  for  health  care  from  the  De- 
partment under  section  610(e)  of  title  38 
or  who  has  filed  a  claim  for  disability 
compensation  for  a  disability  alleged 
to  be  related  to  herbicide  exposure  to 
ascertain  the  level  of  2.3.7,8- 
tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin  [TCDD] 
which  may  be  present  in  the  veteran's 
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body.  This  section  is  also  subject  to 
specific  appropriations  and  NAS  rec- 
ommendations as  to  Its  scientific 
value. 

Make  conforming  amendments  to 
Public  Law  98-542  to  change  the  mis- 
sion and  makeup  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Haizards.  to 
limit  it  to  considerations  regarding 
ionizing  radiation  only. 

There  follows  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  compromise  agreem.ent 
reached  with  the  other  body  on  H.R 
556: 

explanatory  st.^te^^ent  on  the  agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  H  R  556  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  29.  1991)  was  derived,  with  modifica- 
tions, from  bills  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  not 
enacted,  during  the  lOlsl  Congress  These  in- 
clude S  1153,  which  the  Senate  passed  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1989:  title  VIU  of  S.  13,  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  as  part  of  a  substitute  amendment 
to  H.R  901  on  October  3,  1989;  part  C  of  title 
I  of  S  2100,  which  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  reported  on  July  19.  1990. 
but  which  did  not  receive  Senate  consider- 
ation prior  to  the  end  of  the  101st  Congress; 
and  H  R  5326.  which  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  on  October  15.  1990.  H  R  556  as 
passed  by  the  House  is  substantively  iden- 
tical to  S  238.  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  the  same  date  that  H.R  556  wa^ 
introduced  in  the  House. 

The  Committees  on  Veterans  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepared  the  following  explanation  of 
H  R  556  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
bill"). 

presumptions  of  service  connection  for 

CERTAIN  diseases 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  would  (1)  codify  de- 
cisions the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  has 
announced  to  grant  presumptions  of  service 
connection  for  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and 
soft-tissue  sarcoma  m  veterans  who  served 
in  Vietnam;  and  (2i  codify  and  expand  cur- 
rent VA  regulations  providing  a  presumption 
of  service  connection  for  chloracne  becoming 
manifest  within  three  months  after  comple- 
tion of  the  veterans  service  in  Vietnam  by 
expanding  the  manifestation  period  to  one 
year 

Section  2iai  also  would  create  a  procedure 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  establish  in  regu- 
lations a  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  other  diseases  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines U)  have  a  positive  association  with  ex- 
posure to  .\genl  Orange  or  other  herbicides 
used  in  Vietnam.  The  determinations  as  to 
whether  such  associations  exist  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  based  on  sound  medical  and  sci- 
entific evidence,  taking  into  account  (!>  peri- 
odic reports  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  reviewing  scientific  information  re- 
garding possible  association  between  expo- 
sure to  herbicides  and  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
eases, and  (2 1  all  other  scientific  information 
available  to  the  Secretary 

The  Committees  note  that  the  Secretary 
already  has  authority  to  apply  any  presump- 
tion established  under  new  section  31&bi  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  <&s  added  by  sec- 
tion 2(a>  of  the  billi.  to  veterans  exposed  out- 
side Vietnam  to  the  same  herbicide  a^ent  on 
which  the  presumption  is  based. 
INDEPENDENT  SCIENTIFIC  STl'DV  OF  HERBICIDES 

Section  3  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
seek  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Na- 
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Uonal  Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS).  within  60 
days  after  enactment,  to  review  scientific 
and  medical  Information  regarding  the 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
and  other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam.  If  VA 
Is  unable  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  NAS. 
the  Secretary  must  seek  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  another  Independent  scientific  or- 
ganization having  expertise  and  objectivity 
comparable  to  that  of  NAS. 

For  each  disease  suspected  of  being  associ- 
ated with  exposure  to  an  herbicide.  NAS 
would  review  and  summarize  the  relevant 
scientific  evidence  and  determine  di  whether 
there  Is  a  statistical  association  with  expo- 
sure to  the  herbicide;  (2)  the  Increased  risk 
of  disease  among  those  exposed  to  the  herbi- 
cides during  service  in  Vietnam;  and  (3i 
whether  there  is  a  plausible  biological  mech- 
anism or  other  evidence  of  a  causal  relation- 
ship between  herbicide  exposure  and  the  dis- 
ease. NAS  also  would  Include  in  its  reports 
any  recommendations  it  has  for  further  stud- 
ies to  resolve  areas  of  continuing  scientific 
uncertainty  about  the  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  herbicide  agents. 

The  first  report  by  NAS.  due  not  later  than 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment,  would 
include  the  Academy's  recommendations  as 
to  whether  the  programs  under  sections  &-9, 
discussed  below,  should  be  Implemented. 

The  bill  would  require  follow-up  reviews  by 
NAS  at  least  once  every  two  years  for  10 
years  after  the  Initial  report 

The  Committees  expect  that  NAS  will 
Identify  the  specific  herbicide  agent  respon- 
sible for  each  of  the  Academy's  determina- 
tions under  section  3<d>  of  the  bill. 

EXPANSION  OF  OUTREACH  ACTIVmES 

Section  4  would  expand  the  outreach  ac- 
tivities required  under  Public  Law  100-«87  to 
require  VA  to  provide  veterans  with  annual 
updates  about  the  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  herbicides. 

EXTENSION  OK  SPECIAL  HEALTH-CARE 
ELIOIBILfTY 

Section  5  would  extend  from  December  31. 
1990.  to  December  31.  1993.  priority  eligibility 
for  VA  health  care  based  on  possible  expo- 
sure to  Agent  Orange  or  radiation. 

COMPILATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OK  DATA  KROM  VA 
EXAMINATIONS  AND  TREATMENT 

Section  6  would  require  VA.  effective  90 
days  after  VA  receives  the  first  NAS  report, 
to  compile,  analyze,  and  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  about  scientifically  useful, 
clinical  data  obtained  from  VA  medical  ex- 
aminations and  treatment  provided  after  No- 
vember 3.  1981,  to  Vietnam  veterans  who 
sought  VA  health  care  under  section  610<ei  of 
title  38  based  on  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  or 
radiation  The  program  would  be  subject  to 
specific  appropriations  being  made  to  carry 
It  out  and  would  not  be  Implemented  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  giving  great  weight  to 
the  recommendations  In  the  first  NAS  re- 
port, that  it  is  not  feasible  or  cost-effective 
to  carry  out  the  program  or  that  carrying 
out  the  program  would  not  make  a  material 
contribution  to  the  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  health  effects  In  humans 
of  herbicide  exposure. 

BLOOD  AND  TISSUE  ARCHIVING 

Section  7  would  require  VA.  effective  90 
days  after  VA  receives  the  first  NAS  report. 
to  establish  an  archiving  system  for  blood 
and  tissue  samples  contributed  voluntarily 
by  Vietnam  veterans,  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating scientific  research  on  the  effects  of 
veterans'  exposure  to  dloxln  and  other 
agents  In  herbicides  The  program  would  be 
subject  to  specific  appropriations  being  made 


to  carry  11  out  and  would  not  be  Imple- 
mented If  the  Secretary  determines,  giving 
great  weight  to  the  recommendations  in  the 
first  NAS  report,  that  it  is  not  feasible  or 
cost-effective  to  carry  out  the  program  or 
that  carrying  out  the  program  would  not 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  health 
effects  in  humans  of  herbicide  exposure 

SCIENTIKIC  RESEARCH  FEASIBILITY  STUDIES 
Section  8  would  require  VA.  effective  90 
days  after  VA  receives  the  first  NAS  report, 
to  establish  in  consultation  with  NAS  a  pro- 
gram of  pilot  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
conducting  additional  scientific  research  on 
health  hazards  of  exposure  to  herbicide 
agents  or  service  in  Vietnam.  The  program 
would  be  subject  to  specific  appropriations 
being  made  to  carry  it  out  and  would  not  be 
Implemented  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
giving  great  weight  to  the  recommendations 
in  the  first  NAS  report,  that  It  is  not  feasible 
or  cost-effective  to  carry  out  the  program  or 
that  carrying  out  the  program  would  not 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  health 
effects  In  humans  of  herbicide  exposure. 

BLOOD  TESTING 

Section  9  would  require  VA.  effective  90 
days  after  VA  receives  the  first  NAS  report. 
to  test  for  TCDD  In  any  blood  sample  volun- 
tarily provided  by  Vietnam  veterans  who 
seek  VA  health  care  under  priority  eligi- 
bility based  on  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 
VA  would  be  required  to  provide  tested  vet- 
erans with  the  results  of  the  test  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  the  results.  The 
program  would  be  subject  to  specific  appro- 
priations being  made  to  carry  it  out.  not  to 
exceed  $4  million  a  year,  and  would  not  be 
Implemented  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
giving  great  weight  to  the  recommendations 
in  the  first  NAS  report,  that  the  program  is 
not  feasible  or  cost-effective  to  carry  out  the 
program  or  that  carrying  out  the  program 
would  not  make  a  material  contribution  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  health  effects  In  humans  of  herbicide  ex- 
posure. 

The  Committees  expect  NAS  to  Include  in 
its  recommendations  under  section  3  the 
Academy's  recommendations  as  to  what.  If 
anything,  the  results  of  the  blood  tests 
might  Indicate  regarding  the  likelihood  that 
a  veteran  was  exposed  to  2.3,7.8- 
tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dloxln  iTCDD)  If  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  is  Implemented,  the  Com- 
mittees further  expect  the  Secretary,  in  ex- 
plaining these  blood-test  results  to  veterans, 
to  give  great  weight  to  the  NAS  rec- 
ommendations in  that  regard 

MODIKICATIOS  OK  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  VA  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  HAZ- 
ARDS 

Section  10  would  eliminate  the  Agent  Or- 
ange functions  of  VA's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Environmental  Hazards  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  or  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  has  completed  its  responsibilities 
under  the  May  2.  1989.  court  order  in  Sehmm 
V.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  No.  C-8&- 
6160  TEH  (N  D  Calif  I.  whichever  occurs 
first. 

VA  has  advised  the  Committees  that  It  ex- 
pects the  Advisory  Committee  to  complete 
these  reponsi  bin  ties  by  the  end  of  May  1991. 
The  Committees  thus  fully  expect  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  and  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  those  responsibilities  by  the  end  of  the 
six-month  period  following  the  enactment  of 
this  measure 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
furnished  the  following  estimate  of 
cost  on  H.R.  556  in  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 23,  1991 

U  S.  Congress, 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OKKICE. 
Washington.  DC.  January  25.  1991. 
Hon.  O.V.  Mo.vTOOMERY. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatwes .  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached  cost 
estimate  for  H.R  556.  the  Agent  Orange  Act 
of  1991.  as  Introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  January 
17,  1991. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on   this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them 
Sincerely, 

Robert D  Reischaler. 

Congressional  Budget  Okfice.  Cost 
EsTDiiATE.  January  24.  1991 
1   Bill  Number  H  R  556 
2.  BUI  Title:  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991. 

3  Bill  Status:  As  introduced  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
January  17.  1991. 

4  Bill  Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  Inde- 
pendent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbicides,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 
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The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  700. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE 

The  following  sectlon-by-sectlon  cost  anal- 
ysis addresses  only  those  sections  of  the  bill 
that  could  be  expected  to  have  a  significant 
budgetary  impact. 

5ec(ion  2.  This  section  establishes  a  pre- 
sumption of  service-connection  for  certain 
diseases  of  veterans  who  served  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  during  the  Vietnam  Era 
The  diseases  covered  by  this  section  are  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma  (NHL),  soft-tlsaue  sar- 
coma (excluding  osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  and 
mesothelioma),  and  chloracne  In  Octol)er 
1990,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
(VA)  published  final  regulations  to  pay  com- 
pensation benefits  to  Vietnam  Era  veteran? 
with  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  The  VA  has 
also  announced  that  compensation  benent.s 
would  be  paid  to  Vietnam-service  veterans 
with  soft-tissue  sarcoma.  The  VA  has  paid 
compensation  benefits  for  chloracne  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Because  the  effects  of  the  Administration's 
actions  to  extend  compensation  benefits  to 
veterans  with  NHL.  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  and 
chloracne  are  reflected  In  the  CBO  ba.ieline. 
Section  2  has  no  cost  when  scored  against  it 

In  addition.  Section  2  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations establishing  a  presumption  of  serv- 
ice-connection for  diseases  of  Vlelnam-.serv 
ice  veterans  for  which  a  positive  relationship 
with  Agent  Orange  exposure  Is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  based  on  medical  and  scl- 
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entlflc  evidence.  There  Is  no  way  of  estimat- 
ing in  advance  which,  if  any.  diseases  may  be 
determined  to  be  p<:)8ilively  associated  with 
Agent  Orange  exposure  This  estimate, 
therefore,  does  not  Include  any  costs  that 
may  result  from  future  extensions  of  com- 
pensation coverage  to  Agent  Orange-exposed 
veterans 

Section  3.  T^is  section  provides  for  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  (NASi  to  review 
and  evaluate  available  scientific  evidence  re- 
garding associations  t>etween  diseases  and 
exposure  to  dioxin  and  other  chemical  com- 
pounds in  herbicides  The  NAS  is  also  re- 
quired to  submit,  at  least  biennially,  reports 
of  the  findings  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans  Affairs.  The  first  report 
is  required  within  18  months  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  CBO  assumes  a  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1991  enactment  date  All  surveys 
aft«r  the  first  would  be  updates  of  the  initial 
survey.  The  following  estimate  is  based  on 
the  cost  of  similar  studies;  outlays  are  pro- 
jected according  to  historical  spending  pat- 
terns. 
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Section  .5  This  section  extends  from  Decem- 
ber 31.  1990  to  December  31,  1993,  the  author- 
ity of  the  VA  to  provide  medical  care  to  vet- 
erans for  conditions  possibly  related  to  expo- 
sure to  Agent  Orange  or  ionizing  radiation 
during  military  service 
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During  fiscal  year  1989.  the  VA  treated 
more  than  130.000  veterans  on  an  outpatient 
basis  for  conditions  possibly  related  to  Agent 
Orange  and  radiation  exposure,  and  nearly 
300  veterans  were  treated  on  an  inpatient 
basis  The  above  estimate  assumes  that  the 
demand  for  care  from  this  group  would  con- 
tinue to  grow  slowly,  according  to  historical 
trends  .Average  cost  data  for  this  care  were 
not  available  from  the  V.^  The  cost  of  care. 
therefore,  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
overall  average  cost  for  outpatient  or  short- 
term  inpatient  care  in  VA  facilities.  These 
costs  were  increased  in  the  out-years  for  an- 
tkipat,ed  inflation 

Section  6  This  section  requires  the  VA  to 
compile  and  analyze  all  clinical  data  ot>- 
tained  from  examinations  and  treatment  of 
Vietnam  veterans  for  conditions  that  are 
suspected  to  be  related  to  Agent  Orange  ex- 
posure. 

The  VA  currently  maintains  in  the  Agent 
Orange  registry  clinical  data  from  the  initial 
and  first  follow-up  examinations  of  all  Viet- 
nam-service veterans  who  are  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  registry  Under  this  provision. 
any  further  examinations  or  treatments 
after  the  first  follow-up  visit  would  have  to 
be  recorded  as  well  Adding  this  information 
to  the  registry  should  not  have  a  significant 
cost. 

Section  7  This  section  requires  the  VA  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  for  the  col- 
lection and  storage  of  blood  and  tissue  sam- 
ples voluntarily  contributed  by  veterans 
with  Vietnam  service  The  specimens  would 
be  available  for  future  scientific  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  dioxin  and  other  toxic 
agents  in  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam 


According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol (CDC),  the  sterility  requirements  for  ob- 
taining blood  and  tissue  samples  from  Agent 
Orange-exposed  veterans  must  be  extremely 
stringent,  because  such  low  concentrations 
of  dioxin  (a  few  parts  per  billion i  are  sus- 
pected of  being  potentially  toxic.  Therefore, 
acceptable  samples  could  not  be  collected  by 
a  veteran's  personal  physician  or  even  by  the 
average  physician  in  a  V.A  hospital,  unless 
they  are  trained  in  the  necessary  procedures. 
The  CDC  recommends  that  one  or  two  spe- 
cial facilities  be  established  and  maintained 
by  the  VA  for  the  sole  purpose  of  collecting 
and  storing  the  specimens. 

If  the  CDCs  recommendations  were  fol- 
lowed, the  number  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions by  veterans  would  probably  be  fairly 
small,  because  veterans  would  have  to  travel 
to  the  special  facilities  to  donate  samples. 
This  estimate  assumes  that  1,000-2.000  blood 
samples  would  be  contributed  over  a  five- 
year  period  to  one  or  two  repositories  estab- 
lished in  existing  VA  medical  facilities  It 
was  assumed  that  the  VA  would  not  reim- 
burse the  travel  costs  of  volunteer  tissue  do- 
nors. 

If  a  larger  number  of  veterans  are  willing 
to  travel  to  the  collection  centers  to  donate 
samples  or  to  have  the  tests  performed. 
greater  storage  space  would  be  needed  than 
IS  assumed  here.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  cost  could  exceed  $1  million  a  year. 
These  estim.ates  are  based  on  the  costs  expe- 
rienced by  specimen  repositories  operated  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  and  the  CDC,  This 
section  is  effective  90  days  following  the  sub- 
mission of  the  NAS  report  described  in  sec- 
tion 3. 

Section  9.  This  section  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  amounts  not  to  exceed  J4  mil- 
lion to  provide  for  testing  of  blood  serum  to 
ascertain  the  levels  of  dioxin  in  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  and  who  may  have  been 
exposed  to  .^genl  Orange.  Under  this  section, 
this  test  would  be  performed  on  veterans 
who  applied  for  medical  care  from  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  or  who  filed  a 
claim  for  disability  compensation.  This  sec- 
tion also  requires  the  Secretary  to  notify  the 
veteran  of  test  results  and  to  maintain  the 
sample  and  results  in  the  tissue  archive  es- 
tablished in  section  7  of  this  bill. 
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According  to  the  CDC,  the  costs  to  draw 

and  test  the  blood  serum  is  approxim.ately 
J1.500  per  test.  The  costs  to  conduct  the  test 
on  all  veterans  covered  by  the  provision 
would  far  exceed  J4  million.  CBO  estimates 
that  the  full  amount  authorized  would  t)e 
spent  m  each  fiscal  year.  This  section  would 
take  effect  six  months  following  the  submis- 
sion of  the  first  NAS  report  described  in  sec- 
tion 3  Therefore,  there  is  no  effect  in  1992 

The  CBO  assumes  that  all  authorizations 
are  fully  appropriated  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year 

6  Pay-as-you  go  considerations  The  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1990  sets  up  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1995  The 
benchmark  against  which  changes  in  direct 
spending  or  receipts  are  measured  is  the 
baseline  as  described  in  the  Act.  The  direct 
spending  increases  in  Section  2  of  this  bill 
are  included  m  that  baseline.  For  this  rea- 
son, this  bill  has  no  pay-as-you-go  implica- 
tions. 
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7.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment: The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  determined  that  the  budgets  of  state  and 
local  governments  would  not  be  significantly 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  this  bil". 

8-  Estim.ate  comparison   None 

9.  Previous  CBO  estim.ate   None 

10.  Estimate  prepared  bv:  Sandra  Clark 
1226-2820) 

11.  Estimate  approved  by: 

James  L  Blum. 
.Aisistant  Director 
10-'  Budget  Analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  approving  this  meas- 
ure. Congress  does  not  make  any  sci- 
entific judgment.  With  this  bill,  we 
take  no  position  as  to  whether  there  is 
either  a  link  or  a  significant  statistical 
association  regarding  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  adverse  long-term 
health  effects.  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
experts,  for  science 

With  enactment  of  this  compromise. 
we  are  giving  veterans  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  and  attempting  to  settle  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  contentious 
veterans'  issue  ever  brought  before  this 
body  for  consideration. 

I  hope  each  of  my  colleag-ues  will  sup- 
port the  bill. 

D  1230 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards],  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Comjnittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H  R  556.  the  .Agent  Orange 
Act 

For  years,  many  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  have  believed  our  Government 
has  failed  them  by  neglecting  to  ad- 
dress adequately  health  problems  aris- 
ing from  their  exjiosure  to  agent  or- 
ange during  that  war. 

H.R.  556  remedies  that  situation  By 
providing  permanent  disability  bene- 
fits for  certain  conditions  deemed  re- 
lated to  exposure  to  agent  orange  and 
providing  a  mechanism  for  addition  of 
other  conditions  to  that  list  m  the  fu- 
ture, passage  of  this  legislation  will  as- 
sure that  this  group  of  veterans  re- 
ceives appropriate  compensation. 

Congressman  MONTGOMER'i'  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and 
Congressman  Evans  of  Illinois,  a  dis- 
tinguished senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, deserve  great  credit  for  devel- 
oping such  a  compromise.  I  congratu- 
late both  of  them  for  bringing  this  fine 
product  to  the  floor  today. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that,  during 
this  time  of  great  conflict  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf— with  American  men  and 
women  again  risking  their  lives  and 
limbs  in  a  war  zone  far  from  home — we 
need  to  assure  them  and  the  American 
Ijeople  that  those  who  answer  the  call 
of  this  Nation  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
this  Nation. 

By  fairly  putting  to  rest  one  of  the 
remaining  controversial   issues  of  the 
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Vietnam  era,  we  give  that  assurance.  I 
urtfp  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on 
H  R  5,56. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  just  20  seconds  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr  Ed- 
wards]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  help. 
I  called  him  when  I  thought  we  had 
worked  out  this  compromise.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  look 
at  this  compromise.  He  agreed  with  it. 
and  we  all  got  together,  and  I  say  to 
the  gentleman,  "Thanks  again.  Don  " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
566.  as  amended,  the  Agent  Orange  Act 
of  1991  This  measure  represents  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  on  a  most  divi- 
sive and  controversial  issue.  This  bill 
has  been  unanimously  cosponsored  by 
committee  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  committee.  SoNNY  Montgomery. 
for  his  bipartisan  leadership  on  an 
Issue  that  was  born  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mistrust  and  suspicion. 

It  is  time  to  let  the  best  scientific 
minds  in  the  country  review  the  exist- 
ing studies  and  recommend  further  ac- 
tion. An  independent  review  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  would  do 
just  that,  and  bring  with  it  integrity, 
objectivity,  and  credibility. 

I  look  forward  to  the  NAS  report,  au- 
thorized by  H.R  556.  as  amended,  and  I 
urge  unanimous  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [.Mr.  SMrrH). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  566, 
the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  As  an 
original  cospwDnsor  of  the  legislation.  I 
believe  the  bill  represents  a  good  com- 
promise that  will  benefit  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  helps  to  mitigate  the  con- 
troversy which  has  long  surrounded 
this  issue. 

H  R  556  codifies  current  VA  policy 
regarding  agent  orange  compensation 
by  establishing  in  statute  a  presump- 
tion of  service-connection  for  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sar- 
coma, and  chloracne.  Thus  this  bill  will 
guarantee  VA  compensation  for  certain 
veterans  developing  these  diseases  sub- 
sequent to  service  in  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  maintain  an  up-to-date 
understanding  of  agent  orange  and  its 
effects,  the  legislation  also  requires 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
[NAS]  to  review  the  diverse  and  some- 
times contradictory  scientific  evidence 
pertaining  to  agent  orange  exposure. 
The  NAS  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  information  regarding  the 
association  between  agent  orange  expo- 
sure   and    manifestations    of    disease. 


Upon  review  of  .N.-\.^  rtp'^rt.s  the  .Sec- 
retary is  given  the  .uith'rity  by  this 
legislation  to  expand  the  li>t  '<f  com- 
pensable diseases  and  comi>«'n.-^.t;p  vet- 
erans accordingly. 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  556  also  directs  the 
VA  to  intensify  its  outreach  activities 
to  Vietnam  veterans  in  order  to  keep 
veterans  apprised  of  new  benefits  or  de- 
velopments in  the  study  of  agent  or- 
ange The  VA  is  also  encouraged  to 
maintain  a  system  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze clinical  data  from  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  report  to  Congress  regarding 
the  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deals  with  the 
agent  orange  issue  in  a  broad-based, 
comprehensive  manner.  It  addresses 
several  concerns  from  both  sides  of  the 
issue  and  ensures  that  some  tangible 
progress  will  be  made  regarding  the 
questions  surrounding  agent  orange  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  and  encourage  my  colleague.8 
to  join  members  of  our  committee  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  Applegate].  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Compensation.  Pen- 
sion, and  Insurance 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  rise 
and  talk  a  little  bit  about  this  legisla- 
tion. I  say  to  my  colleagues.  "You 
don't  know  how  happy  I  am  that  this 
day  has  arrived  and  that  we  have  this 
legislation  before  us." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  momentous  leg- 
islation that  potentially  will  have  an 
effect  on  many  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Vietnam-era  victims,  or  their 
spouses,  or  survivors,  and  this  is  a  fight 
that  these  veterans  have  fought  since 
1975.  I  believe  we  have  finally  in  place 
the  necessary  legislation  to  assess  and 
respond  to  many  of  the  unanswered 
questions  that  have  permeated  this 
issue  since  the  f)otential  hazards  of  ex- 
posure to  herbicides  and  other  toxic 
agents  which  were  first  reported  back 
in  the  mid-1970's.  It  leaves  ultimate  de- 
cisions regarding  the  addition  of  new 
diabllities  for  which  presumptions  of 
service  connection  may  be  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs.  How- 
ever the  advice  upon  which  the  Sec- 
retary will  act  will  be  coming  from  the 
highly  respected  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  legislation  gives  the 
academy  the  freedom  to  do  its  job 
without  outsid«»  influence  or  pressure, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  with  all  of  my  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  colleagues,  and,  as 
the  chairman  has  indicated,  the  com- 
promise reflects  the  efforts  and  many 
concerns  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  our 
chairman,    the    gentleman    from    Mis- 


sissippi. Mr  Sonny  Montgomery,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  Mr  Bob  Stiimp. 
for  their  strong  leadership  and  their 
willingness  to  work  toward  a  reason- 
able compromise  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend especially  the  gentleman  from  II 
linois,  Mr.  Lane  Evans,  for  hi.s  dedica- 
tion and  dogged  determination  as  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  legislation 
back  over  a  couple  of  sessions.  I  also 
want  to  thank  some  of  the  national 
veterans'  organizations,  with  particu- 
lar thanks  to  the  American  Legion,  the 
VFW.  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
Montgomery],  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Evans],  and  all  of  us  in  fact 
know  that  we  went  through  quite  a 
battle  last  year  to  push  this  legislation 
through  the  subcommittee  and  get  it 
out  onto  the  floor  Then  It  got  stuck 
out  here  because  of  problems  that  we 
had  with  the  other  body  But  it  is  here 
today,  and  it  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Members  of  the  other  body.  I  want 
to  commend  the  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  Senator  Tom 
Daschle,  for  his  very  strong  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation. 

That  is  the  way  we  get  legislation  in 
this  body.  It  all  has  to  come  together, 
and  we  all  have  to  work  together.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  strong 
support  to  this  bill 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt].  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care 

Mr  HAMMF.RSCHMIDT  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  556.  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991. 

Many  Members  have  been  involved  in 
this  effort  for  a  long,  long  lime,  and  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  hearings  The  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MontxiomeryJ. 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Applegate]. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
McEwen].  who  was  formerly  on  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr  Evans],  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr  Rowland],  and  many  oth- 
ers on  the  committee  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  effort. 

Mr  Speaker,  since  the  late  1970'8. 
there  has  been  a  divisive  and  conten- 
tious debate  over  the  issue  of  com- 
pen.sation  for  disabilities  attributed  to 
exposure  to  agent  orange.  We  finally 
have  before  us  a  compromise  agent  or- 
ange bill  which  is  supported  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Veterans'  .Affairs 

H.R-  556  codifies  decisions  made  by 
the  DVA  to  recognize  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,    soft-tissue    sarcomas,    and 
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chloracne  as  diseases  which  warrant  a 
presumption  of  service-connection  by 
reason  of  having  a  positive  association 
with  exposure  to  a  herbicide  agent,  and 
thus  eligible  for  compensation 

Most  importantly.  H.R.  566  requires 
the  Secretary  to  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS],  a 
prestigious,  non-governmental  organi- 
zation, to  conduct  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  scientific  evidence  in  order  to 
make  regular  recommendations  to  the 
DVA  on  the  possible  health  effects  re- 
sulting from  exposure  to  agent  orange. 
Suhsequently,  the  Secretary  would 
have  60  days  from  the  time  he  receives 
such  a  recommendation  to  determine 
whether  a  presumption  of  service-con- 
nection is  warranted  for  each  disease 
covered  by  the  report. 

Finally,  this  legislation  would  extend 
health  care  eligibility  for  veterans  who 
suffer  from  disabilities  alleged  to  be  re- 
lated to  herbicide  exposure  or  ionizing 
radiation  exposure  until  December  31. 
1991 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
556.  a  compromise  agent  orange  bill. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  .Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Lane  Evans,  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In 
vestigations  of  our  committee,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done  on  agent  orange.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  sponsored 
this  legislation  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  has  worked  hard,  he  has  been  coop- 
erative, and  this  is  a  compromise  We 
all  gave  on  this  compromise.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  pub- 
licly for  the  help  he  has  given  u.s  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans] 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  people  deserve  credit  for  their  help 
in  working  out  this  compromise  start- 
ing with  Chairman  Montgomery  and 
Ranking  Minority  Bob  Stump. 

Doug  Applegate.  a  persistent  and 
strong  advocate  of  agent  orange  vic- 
tims was  behind  this  legislation  from 
the  start  to  the  finish. 

Chief  Deputy  Whip  Dave  Bonior.  the 
founder  of  the  Vietnam-era  Veterans  m 
Congress  [VVIC].  and  the  current 
cochair  of  the  caucus  Martin  Lan- 
CA.STER  and  all  caucus  members  worked 
hard  in  moving  this  bill  through  the 
process 

Senators  Tom  Daschle  and  John 
Kerry  deserve  thanks  for  moving  the 
bill  through  the  Senate.  In  addition. 
Secretary  Derwinski  should  be  recog- 
nized for  his  efforts  regarding  agent  or- 
ange compensation. 

The  veterans  service  organizations, 
most  notably  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
America  [VVA].  the  American  Legion, 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
[VFW].  put  innumerable  hours  in  push- 
ing this  bill. 


But  as  we  take  action  to  address  the 
problems  of  agent  orange  victims,  we 
should  also  face  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  deal  with  the  issue 
have  been  a  woeful  tale  of  footdragging 
and  unmet  obligations. 

Some  11  million  gallons  of  agent  or- 
ange and  other  herbicides  were  sprayed 
over  .Southeast  Asia.  Since  the  war  vet- 
erans have  suspected  their  exposure  to 
these  herbicides  caused  cancers  and 
other  illnesses. 

Three  vets  from  my  district.  Bruce 
Craddock.  Duane  Winkler,  and  Jim 
Simpson  died  in  recent  years  from 
what  their  doctors  believed  were  ill- 
nesses caused  by  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. 

Yet  Congress  had  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  studying  this  problem  away 
from  an  unsympathetic  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration [VA]  in  1979  when  they 
transferred  the  responsibility  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  [CDC] 

The  CDC  was  no  better.  They  spent  8 
years  and  63  million  taxpayers  dollars 
to  say  In  effect  they  could  not  come  up 
with  a  proper  methodology. 

.A.gent  orange  victims  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Congresssman  Ted 
Weiss  whose  hearings  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  clearly 
documented  this  disgraceful  foot- 
dragging 

The  Weiss  hearings  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  taking  further  review  of 
the  issue  from  governmental  agencies 
and  giving  it  to  an  independent  non- 
governmental organization,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS]— as 
set  up  in  this  bill. 

So  this  is  a  long  overdue  step  for 
those  who  responded  to  our  country's 
call  in  our  most  unpopular  war. 

They  were  there  when  we  needed. 
Now  is  the  time  to  recognize  their  con- 
tributions and  the  obligation  we  owe 
them. 

As  war  rages  in  the  Middle  East,  we 
today  take  a  big  step  in  putting  the 
Vietnam  war  behind  us. 

Let  us  never  again  neglect  our  veter- 
ans the  way  agent  orange  veterans 
were  neglected. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  primary  author  of  agent 
orange  legislation  from  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses and  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  556.  the  Agent 
Orange  Act.  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  number 
of  issues  regarding  the  legislation  we  are  vot- 
ing on  today. 

First,  It  should  be  clear  that  section  3  of 
H.R.  556  relating  to  recommendations  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  additional 
studies  and  section  8  relating  to  the  feasibility 
of  conducting  additional  scientific  research 
wouW  not  amend  or  repeal  Putiltc  Law  9&- 
151  Under  Public  Law  96-151  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  is  obligated  to  conduct  an 
eptdemiological  study  of  any  long-term  ad- 
verse health  effects  in  humans  of  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  dunng  the  period  of  the 
Vietnam  conflct  as  such  health  effects  may 
result  from  exposure  to  p>henoxy  herbicides, 
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ange.  The  question  of  whether  the  Secretary 
has  fulfilled  his  obligations  under  that  law  is 
the  subject  of  consolidated  lawsuits  currently 
p)ending  in  Federal  court  {The  American  Le- 
gion V  Derwinski.  Civ  No  90-1808  SSH 
(D.DC),  and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amenca  v. 
Derwinski.  Civ.  No.  90-1809  SSH  (D.D  C).  In 
addition,  H  R  556  does  r>ol  include  m  section 
10.  which  contains  conforming  amendments  to 
Public  Law  98-542.  any  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  Public  Law  98-542  That  section  of 
Public  Law  98-542  amerxled  those  obligations 
of  the  Secretary  under  Public  Law  96-15"  that 
are  the  subject  of  tfie  aforementioned  lawsuit. 

On  another  subject,  section  305(a)  ot  H  R 
5326  in  the  101  si  Congress  contained  a  con- 
gressional finding  that  the  standard  of  proof 
required  for  a  scientific  conclusion  ot  causa- 
tion IS  higher  than  the  standard  of  proof  nec- 
essary to  justify  a  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  purposes  of  veterans  disatxllty 
compensation  law.  The  pending  measure  does 
not  expressly  address  whether  a  scientific 
conclusion  of  causation  is  required  for  jus- 
tification of  a  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion for  disease  associated  with  exposure  to 
herbicides  dunng  service  in  Vietnam 

I  accepted  the  omission  of  such  a  finding  in 
this  compromise  legislation  t)ecause  i  t)elieve 
that,  in  light  of  other  provisions  in  this  bill  and 
other  provisions  of  law.  the  n-iatter  is  self-evi- 
dent and  the  finding  is  thus  unnecessary  For 
example,  enactment  of  the  provisions  ot  this 
legislation  requiring  a  presumption  ot  service 
connection  upon  a  determination  that  there  is 
a  positive  association  t)etween  exposure  and 
disease,  as  well  as  the  p>rovisions  enacted  m 
Put>iic  Law  98-542,  and  the  decision  m 
Nehmer  v.  U.S.  Veterans  Administration.  7i2 
F  Supp  •'404  (N.D.  Gal.  1989)— make  clear 
beyond  dispute  the  congressional  view  ffiat 
the  standard  ot  proof  required  for  a  scientific 
conclusion  ot  causation  is  higher  than  the 
standard  of  proof  necessary  to  justify  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection,  tor  purposes 
of  veterans  disability  compensation,  based  on 
exposure  dunng  military  service  to  herbiades. 
To  use  the  higher  starxJard  of  prool  required 
for  a  scientific  conclusion  of  causation  in  oe- 
ciding  whether  to  estat))ish  presumptions  ot 
service  connection  would  place  a  heavy  bur- 
den of  scientific  uncertainty  totally  upon  the 
veteran  This  wouW  be  inconsistent  with  the 
approach  that  Congress  has  followed  m  creat- 
ing p>resumptions  of  service  connection  and 
providing  for  the  creation  of  presumptions 

Section  305(b)  of  H.R.  5326  in  the  i0isl 
Congress  specifically  required  a  survey  and 
evaluation  of  scientific  evidence  or  information 
regarding  the  effects  "that  hertxcide  agents 
have  on  humans  and  other  animals"  This  lan- 
guage IS  not  included  in  ttie  compromise 
measure  As  the  author  of  the  House  agent 
orange  legislation,  I  do  not  view  the  omission 
of  that  wording  as  changing  the  scope  ot  tfie 
scientifk;  review.  Rather,  it  is  my  intention  that 
the  requirement  for  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  [NAS]  to  "review  and  summanze  the 
scientific  evidence  '  '  *  concerning  the  asso- 
ciation tietween  exposure  to  an  fTertxcide  used 
in  '  ■  ■  Vietnam  "  *  '  and  each  disease  sus- 
pected to  be  associated  with  such  exposure' 
requires  the  review  of  scientific  studies  of  the 
association  tieh/veen  exFWSure  of  animals  to 


including  the   hert)icide  known  as  agent  or-     the  extent  that  such  studies  are  relevant  to  the 
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question  ot  association  between  exposure  of 
humans  and  the  occurrence  ot  disease  LiKe- 
wise.  It  IS  my  intention  that  the  requirements 
tor  the  Secretary  to  base  his  determinations 
on  "sourxj  medical  and  scientific  evidence" 
and  to  take  info  account  tt>e  NAS  reports  and 
all  other  sound  medical  and  scientific  mforma 
tion  would  entail  the  consideration  of  aninrial 
studies  that  beat  on  the  issues  related  to 
human  exposure  I  tseiieve  the  language  in 
section  3(a)  of  H  R  556  stating  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  section  3  to  provide  tor  a  review 
and  evaluation  of  "the  available  scientific  evi 
dence  regarding  associations  and  exposure  to 
dioxin "  and  that  this  reflects  the  intent  to  pro- 
vide for  a  comprehensive  review  and  certainly 
not  to  exclude  any  category  of  potentially  use 
ful  scientific  information  Thus,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that,  to  perform  properly  their  duties, 
the  Secretary  and  NAS  would  necessarily  con- 
sider scientific  studies  regarding  the  effects  of 
herbicide  exposure  on  animals 

Additionally,  section  2  of  H  R.  556  requires 
the  Secretary,  in  evaluating  studies  on  the  ef- 
fects of  dioxin,  to  take  into  consideration  such 
factors  as  statistical  significance,  replicability . 
and  peer  review  I  want  to  make  clear  that  it 
IS  not  my  intention  that,  m  making  determina- 
tions under  section  2  of  the  legislation,  that 
the  Secretary  is  required  or  intended  to  refuse 
to  rely  upon  studies  that  he  considers  not  to 
be  statistically  significant  or  capable  of  replica- 
tion or  able  to  withstand  peer  review  Rather. 
as  the  language  indicates,  these  factors  are 
intended  to  guide  the  Secretary  m  weighing 
these  studies  that  must  be  included  in  the  uni- 
verse of  information  an  analyses  upon  which 
his  determinations  must  be  based 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  presumf>- 
tion  of  service  connection  is  warranted  for  a 
particular  disease,  he  is  required  by  section  2 
of  ttie  bill  to  conduct  a  rulemaking  proceeding, 
involving  notice  to  the  public  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  is  not  warranted  for  a  par- 
ticular disease,  he  is  required  to  publish  this 
determination,  as  well  as  an  explanation  ot  the 
basis  tor  the  determination,  in  the  Federal 
Register,  without  concJucting  a  public  rule- 
making proceeding  In  my  opinion,  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  a  particular  disease 
does  not  warrant  a  presumption  of  service 
connection  would  be  reviewat)le 

The  fxevious  agent  orange  legislation,  H  R 
5326,  contained  lanruage  specifying  that  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  should  review 
scientific  evidence  relevant  to  the  health  ef- 
fects of  exposure,  including  specifically  effects 
involving  porphyrin  synthesis,  nervous  system 
function,  immune  function,  reproduction,  and 
t)irth  defects,  and  psychological  and  psy- 
chiatric effects  In  redrafting  the  language  out- 
lining the  Academy's  responsibilities,  we  at 
tempted  to  make  the  instructions  more  con 
cise,  txjt  not  to  exclude  any  diseases  from  the 
Academy's  consideration  I  also  expect  that 
the  Academy  will  review  any  evidence  related 
to  a  possibte  connection  between  exposure  to 
herbtcides  used  m  Vietnam  and  the  soft  tissue 
sarcomas  excluded  from  presumptive  disatwlity 
compensation  under  section  2  ot  H  R  556 
osteosarcoma,  chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sar- 
coma, and  mesothelioma  The  exclusion  of 
these  diseases  from  the  presumption  is  not  irv 


tended  to  suggest  that  they  shoukj  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  scientific  review 

Section  9  would  establish  a  voluntary  blood 
testing  program  to  be  implemented  by  Ihe 
Secretary  unless  he  determines,  after  receiv- 
ing recommendations  from  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  that  such  a  program  would 
not  t>e  feasible  or  woukt  not  make  a  material 
contritxjtion  to  the  txxty  of  scientific  knowledge 
concerning  the  health  effects  m  humans  ot 
herbicide  exposure  It  is  my  intention  that  the 
blood  testing  program,  if  implemented,  be 
used  only  to  further  scientific  research  efforts, 
not  to  affect  either  an  individual  veteran's  eligi- 
tulity  tor  disability  compensation  or  the  pre- 
sumption of  exposure  m  new  section  316(a)(3) 
of  title  38,  as  added  by  section  2(a)  ot  the  bill 
I  tielieve  section  9(e)(1)(A)  supports  that  view 
by  providing  that  the  program  woukj  not  t>e 
implemented  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  it 
woukJ  not  make  a  material  contribution  to  the 
Ixxjy  ot  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the 
health  effects  m  humans  of  herbicide  expo- 
sure This  clearly  is  a  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  program  to  achieving  research  goals. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  the  impact  of 
the  changes  to  Public  Law  96-542  made  by 
section  10  of  the  legislation  on  the  rulemaking 
proceeding  currently  t)eing  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  the  Court's  decision  in  Nehmer  v  U.S. 
Veterans  Administration.  Civ  IMo,  C-86-6160 
(N  D,  Cal) 

The  delayed  effective  date  of  the  changes 
to  Public  Law  96-542  m  section  10  of  this  leg- 
islation allows  tor  the  orderly  completion  of  the 
rulemaking  proceeding  required  by  Public  Law 
98-542  In  setting  this  delayed  effective  date, 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  relied  on  the 
fact  that  the  VA  has  t)een  working  lor  over  21 
months  to  complete  Ihe  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing required  by  the  Nehmer  decision,  and  on 
the  VA's  representations  that  by  May  of  this 
year  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Ha/ards  will  complete  it  deliberations  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  concerning  those  diseases 
alleged  to  be  associated  with  herbicides  con- 
taining dioxin  that  it  has  yet  to  review  The 
legislation  therefore  contemplates  that  on  or 
t)efore  the  delayed  effective  date  of  section 
10.  the  advisory  committee  will  have  taken 
these  actions. 

The  premise  of  Public  Law  96-542  and  the 
court  orders  m  Nehmer  is  that  is  the  rec- 
ommendations ot  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Hazards,  the  studies  and  analy 
ses  tfie  advisory  committee  reviewed,  and  any 
other  pertinent  scientific  inlormation  available 
to  the  Secretary  provide  a  basis  tor  according 
a  presumption  of  service  connection  to  certain 
diseases,  the  Secretary  would  immediately 
promulgate  regulations  adding  a  presumption 
By  allowing  lor  the  orderly  completion  of  the 
rulemaking  proceeding  required  by  Public  Law 
96-542.  this  legislation  keeps  this  process  in- 
tact Thus,  Ihe  Secretary  may  act  to  add  dis 
ease  immediately  after  the  advisory  committee 
makes  its  recommendations  After  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  transmits  its  first  report 
pursuant  to  section  3  ot  this  legislation,  the 
Secretary  will  then  have  additional  information 
upon  which  to  add  or  subtract  diseases  from 
the  list  of  those  to  which  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  attaches 


The  sponsors  of  this  compfomise  legislation 
are  aware  that  tf>e  Secretary  is  required  by  the 
Court's  orders  in  Nehmer  to  adjudicate  pend- 
ing agent  orange  claims  and  to  readjudicate 
certain  agent  orange  claims  denied  in  the 
past,  t>ased  on  the  regulations  the  Secretary 
ultimately  adopts  By  allowing  for  ttie  orderly 
completion  of  \he  rulemaking  required  by 
Nehmer,  this  legislation  allows  tfw  Secretary 
to  handle  these  claims  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  many  ad|udicatory  provisions  of  title 
38  that  favor  and  are  solicitous  to  VA  clairrv 
ants  We  expect  the  Secretary  to  grant  bene- 
fits to  those  who  should  prevail  urxler  ttie  reg- 
ulations he  ultimately  adopts  after  the  advisory 
committee  completes  its  work  With  regard  to 
those  claimants  who  woukJ  not  pxevail  under 
these  regulations,  ttie  Secretary  has  authority 
under  title  38  to  delay  ttie  final  resolution  of 
these  claims  until  he  obtains  additional  infor- 
mation from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  legisla- 
tion We  encourage  the  Secretary  to  delay 
final  resolution  of  these  latter  claims  until  after 
he  receives  at  least  the  first  report  from  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  makes  the 
determinations  required  by  section  2  of  this 
legislation 

Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker,  today  the  House 
of  Representatives  considers  legislation  to 
compensate  Vietnam  veterans  for  certain  rare 
diseases  associated  with  exposure  to  agent 
orange,  and  to  require  that  a  new.  ob|ective 
study  be  conducted  of  ttie  herbicide  and  its 
connection  to  other  illnesses  suffered  by  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  war  I  welcome  this  over- 
due measure,  and  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  his 
efforts  to  facilitate  a  compromise  on  a  con- 
troversial issue 

Although  the  bill  falls  short  of  addressing  all 
the  problems  I  believe  are  connected  to  agent 
orange,  such  as  birth  defects  and  certain  neu- 
rological disorders,  it  is  a  good  compromise 
and  interim  solution  For  the  first  time,  tfie 
House  has  recognized  ttie  suffering  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  had  tieen  exposed  to  the 
toxic  herbicide 

A  similar  agent  orange  bill  was  passed  tiy 
the  House  last  year  as  part  of  a  veterans  ben- 
efits package  that  included  a  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance for  disabled  veterans  That  txll  was 
held  up  by  the  ottier  txxty  tiecause  of  the 
agent  orange  provisions  in  the  waning  hours 
of  the  101  St  Congress,  the  agent  orange  sec- 
tion was  stripped  from  the  legislation,  and  a 
COLA  bill  was  brought  to  ttie  House  floor,  to 
be  considered  without  debate  or  perusal 

Knowing  that  we  would  pass  ttie  COLA  bill 
this  month,  with  retroactive  benefits,  and 
knowing  that  the  agent  orange  bill  would  not 
be  easily  resurrected  in  the  new  Congress,  I 
objected  to  stripping  of  the  agent  orange  pro- 
visions from  the  COLA  measure  I  objected 
tiecause,  as  chairman  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources and  Intergovernnnental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, I  had  learned  after  a  2-year  inves 
tigation  that  the  Federal  Government  had  ma- 
nipulated and  covered  up  its  studies  ot  agent 
orange  exposure  Evidence  ttiat  tfie  chemicals 
contained  in  the  herbicide,  such  as  dioxin  and 
2,4-D.  were  causing  illnesses  in  Vietnam  vet- 
erans fiad  tieen  ignored  or  swept  under  the 
carpet   I  did  not  want  this  injustice  to  continue. 
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I  objected  to  ttie  stripping  of  the  agent  or- 
ange bill  on  the  last  day  of  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress to  give  ttie  House  more  time  to  resolve 
differences  with  the  other  txxJy  on  the  legisla- 
tion's most  controversial  provisions.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  is  ex- 
actly what  I  had  hoped  would  be  accorrv 
plished  so  that  all  our  veterans  woukj  receive 
just  compensation  in  return  tor  their  service  to 
our  country 

Now  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  will 
conduct  a  thorough  and  objective  study  of  ill- 
nesses related  to  agent  orange  exposure.  Ttie 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  empowered  to 
compensate  veterans  suffering  from  illnesses 
positively  associated  with  exposure  to  the  her- 
bicide The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  will 
tie  required  to  analyze  veterans  treated  by  its 
hospitals  to  determine  if  their  diseases  are  re- 
lated to  agent  orange  exposure,  and  to  see  if 
a  pattern  of  illness  exists  among  the  veterans. 
Finally,  the  legislation  establishes  a  statutory 
presumption  of  service  connection  for  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  and 
chloracne.  the  first  time  Congress  has  officially 
recognized  the  relation  of  any  diseases  to 
agent  orange  exposure 

I  am  grateful  to  the  American  Legion  and 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  lor  their  sufipwrt 
and  diligence  m  keeping  a  spotlight  on  the 
agent  orange  issue.  They  fought  courageously 
to  make  America  recognize  the  debt  we  owe 
to  Vietnam  veterans  This  legislation  would  not 
have  passed  without  their  efforts. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  lime  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sangmeister]. 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  grentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me.  and  I  rise  in  strong  supF>ort 
of  H.R.  556. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity Ic  voice  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  556. 
the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  This  bill  rep- 
resents years  of  hard  work  and  compromise 
within  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committet — a 
committee  I  am  honored  to  serve  on  under  the 
leadership  of  G  V  "Sonny"  Montgomery,  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  measure 

As  we  are  all  w3ll  aware,  there  are  differing 
opinions  on  fiow  the  US  Government  should 
proceed  with  agent  orange  compensation.  It  is 
an  emotional  issue  and  one  that  had  reached 
a  stalemate  after  years  of  research  and  study. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  espeaally  proud  of  the 
bill  brought  to  the  floor  today.  H.R.  556  is  a 
tremendous  first  step  toward  clarifying  what  ef- 
fect agent  orange  had  on  service  men  and 
women  in  Vietnam  and  wfiat  conditions  should 
be  compensated.  It  codifies  the  three  diseases 
already  compensated  as  a  service-connected 
disability  by  ttie  Veterans'  Administration 
[VA] — norvHodgkins  lymphoma,  soft-tissue 
sarcoma,  and  chloracne  In  addition,  it  re- 
quires the  VA  to  decide  whether  permanent 
disability  tienefits  should  be  given  to  veterans 
suffering  from  other  diseases,  based  on  the 
objective,  saentific  review  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — tfie  first  non-Govern- 
ment entity  charged  with  making  such  rec- 
ommendations 

I  would  b>e  remiss  if  I  did  not  recognize  the 
tireless  efforts  of  my  fnend  and  colleague  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Lane  Evans. 
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For  years,  Lane  has  led  the  charge  on  tjehalf 
of  Vietnam  veterans  and  tfieir  concerns  relat- 
ing to  agent  orange  exposure.  His  leadership 
in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  yielded 
similar  agent  orange  provisions  which  passed 
the  House  last  year  but  were  not  considered 
by  the  Senate.  There  is  no  doubt  his  worV 
helped  set  the  stage  for  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
enng  today. 

Again,  I  rise  to  offer  my  strong  support  tor 
H.R.  556  and  commend  Chairman  Montgok*- 
ERY  for  making  this  issue  a  top  pnority  for  the 
1 02d  Congress. 

Mr.  MONTCX)MERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Geren]. 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  556. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  J.^MES],  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
House  has  the  chance  to  correct  a 
grave  inequity  that  Vietnam  veterans 
have  faced  for  many  years.  Agent  or- 
ange defolliant.  which  ■was  used  exten- 
sively in  the  war  in  Vietnam,  has  long 
been  a  source  of  controversy.  Many 
veterans  have  been  convinced  that  this 
herbicide  has  been  the  cause  of  serious 
illnesses  such  as  cancer,  and  many  sci- 
entific studies  have  lent  credence  to 
their  arguments,  but  until  recently  the 
Government  has  refused  to  face  that 
possibility.  Today,  with  the  passage  of 
H.R.  556.  we  can  take  that  first  step  to- 
ward redressing  this  error. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  issue 
has  been  very  contentious  over  the 
.years.  All  of  us  remember  the  obstacles 
that  this  problem  put  up  last  year 
when  the  controversy  prevented  the 
passage  of  other  vital  veterans  legisla- 
tion. However,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
everyone  involved,  we  have  been  able 
to  reach  a  satisfactory  compromise.  As 
a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  proud  of  our  work  to- 
ward resolving  this  concern,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  pass  this 
legislation  today. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PENNY],  but  let  me  say  first  that 
the  gentleman  introduced  a  com- 
promise amendment  last  year  that  was 
partially  adopted  this  year  and  is  in 
the  bill  we  are  working  on  today.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  his  help  and  his  coopera- 
tion. He  has  been  a  valued  member  of 
our  committee,  and  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training,  and  Employment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny]. 

D  1250 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
day  that  many  thought  might  never  ar- 
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rive — a  day  when  a  bipartisaji,  bi- 
cameral agreement  on  agent  orange  is 
before  this  House.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  in  strong  support  of  this  bill,  H.R. 
556.  Much  credit  for  our  being  here 
today  goes  to  our  colleague.  Mr.  EvaNS 
and  our  former  colleague  Mr.  DASCHLE, 
To  you— you  persevered  and  made  a  dif- 
ference. To  our  colleagues — the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs'  Committee,  Mr. 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  STfMP— you  fi- 
nally found  the  way  through  the  agent 
orange  impasse.  As  a  result  of  your 
leadership.  I  believe  we  have  produced 
better  legislation  and  better  policy. 

It's  a  day  we  can  celebrate  not  in  a 
self-gratulatory  way.  but  with  a  con- 
tinuing compassion  for  veterans  and 
their  families,  '%'hat  has  bothered  me 
most  in  the  time  that  we  have  debated 
this  issue  is:  Wha.t  do  we  tell  veterans? 
UTiat  do  we  tell  families?  Who  has  the 
correct  information  about  agent  or- 
ange and  when  will  we  know  its  effects 
for  sure''  On  the  issue  of  agent  orange 
we've  always  been  long  on  questions 
and  short  on  answers. 

One  of  the  most  nagging  questions 
for  lawmakers  was  how  we  could  do 
what  was  right  and  fair  for  veterans 
and  still  be  consistent  with  our  obliga- 
tions to  enact  right  and  fair  public  pol- 
icy. To  that  end,  I  have  searched  re- 
peatedly and  with  great  frustration  for 
a  conclusive,  scientific  answer  to  this 
emotionaly  charged  and  sensitive 
issue. 

The  amendment  I  offered  last  sum- 
mer in  subcommittee  was  offered  in  a 
sincere  attempt  to  get  those  answers. 
This  legislation  before  us  to  day  is 
similar  to  that  amendment.  I  wanted 
then,  as  I  want  now.  to  sort  out  the 
conflictir.g  evidence.  I  believed  the  Na- 
tional Academies  of  Science  to  be  the 
appropriate  arbiter  of  this  dispute, 
going  outside  the  Government  for  the 
first  time  to  get  an  independent  sci- 
entific review. 

Unlike  previous  bills,  this  legislation 
gives  the  NAS  great  latitude  in  setting 
up  their  studies.  Once  they  have 
reached  a  decision  regarding  the  posi- 
tive correlation  of  a  condition  to  agent 
orange  exposure,  they  will  convey  that 
finding  to  the  Secretary  Appro- 
priately. It  removes  Congress  as  the 
middleman.  Were  not  scientists  so  we 
should  put  the  mechanism  in  place  for 
granting  compensation  where  com- 
pensation is  justly  due  and  then  step 
back.  If  NAS  finds  that  certain  condi- 
tions are  not  relat-ed  to  agent  orange 
exposure  then  they  are  obligated  to 
convey  that  finding  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  legislation  also 
includes  provisions  allowing  NAS  to 
conduct,  in  addition  to  the  initial 
study,  ongoing  review  and  to  avail  it- 
self of  clinical  data,  blood  and  tissue 
samples,  which  could  be  collected 
through  the  VA.  Of  immediate  signifi- 
cance is  the  continuation  of  VA  medi- 
cal CAre  eligibility  for  veterans  suffer- 
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Ingr  from  possible  agent  orange  related 
conditions.  I  was  also  pleased  to  have 
Included  the  provision  allowing  Viet- 
nam veterans  to  request  blood  tests  to 
determine  serum  dloxin  levels. 

As  I  said  last  July,  the  issue  before 
us  is  not  cost.  If  the  diseases  suffered 
by  these  veterans  were  caused  by  agent 
orange,  then  we  need  to  pay  the  cost. 
The  issue  is  what  is  right  and  what  is 
fair.  It  is  right  to  pay  compensation 
where  it  is  warranted.  It  is  fair  to  all 
veterans  to  base  that  decision  on  the 
best  scientific  evidence  available.  By 
passing  this  legislation  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  both  right  and  fair.  We 
also  have  the  opportunity,  at  long  last, 
to  get  some  real  answers  for  Vietnam 
veterans  and  their  families. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny)  and  commend  him  for  the  hard 
work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from     Florida    [Mr.     BiLl- 

RAKIS). 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  556.  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991. 

Flrst.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Bob  STtfMP.  for  bringing  this 
important  legislation  to  the  floor  in  a 
timely  manner.  I  would  also  like  to 
recognize  Doug  Applegate  and  Lane 
Evans  for  their  diligent  efforts  to 
reach  a  compromise  on  this  critical 
issue. 

Controversy  has  surrounded  the 
agent  orange  issue  for  years.  Despite 
exhaustive  studies  on  the  subject,  re- 
searchers have  not  been  able  to  conclu- 
sively link  agent  orange  exposure  to 
the  development  of  rare  diseases  such 
as  soft-tissue  sarcoma  and  melancoma. 
In  fact,  the  various  studies  which  have 
been  conducted  have  oftentimes  con- 
tracted one  another. 

Consequently,  the  debate  over  pro- 
viding a  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion between  certain  diseases  experi- 
enced by  veterans  of  active  service  in 
Vietnam  and  exposure  to  certain  toxic 
herbicide  agents  used  In  Vietnam  has 
remained  unresolved 

In  the  past.  I  was  reluctant  to  codify 
any  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  cancers  and  other  rare  physical 
problems  which  have  been  diagnosed  at 
higher  frequency  rates  for  individuals 
exp)osed  to  dioxins  because  of  the  lack 
of  scientific  evidence.  However,  after 
careful  reexamination  of  the  issue,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  real  issue— the  veterans  suffering 
from  the  debilitating  ailments  associ- 
ated with  herbicide  exposure. 

Last  year.  Secretary  Derwinski  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  compensate 
victims    of    non-Hodgkins    lymphoma 


and  soft-tissue  sarcoma.  I  applaud  the 
Secretary's  decision  However.  I  also 
believe  that  if  we  are  prepared  to  com- 
pensate veterans  suffering  from  these 
two  forms  of  cancer  without  a  defini- 
tive answer  to  the  health  effects  of 
agent  orange,  we  should  also  provide 
the  sajne  consideration  to  those  veter- 
ans suffering  from  other  severe  medical 
maladies  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
exix)sure  to  agent  orange  or  other  de- 
foliates used  in  Vietnam. 

During  the  101st  Congress.  I  sup- 
ported legislation  which  codified  the 
Secretary's  action  on  non-Hodgkins 
lymphoma  and  soft-tissue  sarcoma.  Un- 
fortunately, that  legislation  was  the 
victim  of  last  minute  political  wran- 
gling and  was  not  enacted  into  law. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  compromise  which  codifies 
Secretary  Derwinski 's  decision  and 
calls  on  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  to  conduct  an  ongoing  review 
of  all  scientific  and  medical  evidence 
on  the  long-term  health  effects  of  her- 
bicide exposure,  will  move  us  one  step 
closer  to  resolving  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding agent  orange. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  veterans 
are  a  patient  group  of  individuals  who 
are  willing  to  wait  as  long  as  necessary 
to  accomplish  their  goals,  but  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  waited  long  enough 
I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to  support 
H  R  556. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  that 
all  four  of  our  subcommittee  chairmen 
have  now  spoken  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I.  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  and  compensate  vic- 
tims of  agent  orange,  am  very  pleased 
to  see  H.R.  566  come  to  the  floor  so 
early  in  the  102d  session  of  Congress. 

Let  me  further  state  my  pleasure  in 
working  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Sonny 
Montgomery.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  bringing  this  legislation  forward. 
The  road  to  this  Chamber  has  been 
rough,  twisting,  and  sometimes  at  a 
dead  end. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  others  will 
devote  their  remarks  to  the  more  tech- 
nical side  of  how  this  legislation  cre- 
ates a  statutory  presumption  of  service 
connection  for  non-Hodgkin's 

lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcomas,  and 
chloracne.  However.  I  would  like  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  what  I  think 
this  action  means  to  hundreds  of  veter- 
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ans   I   have   met  during   my   tenure   m 
Congress. 

The  action  we  are  taking  today  is  the 
fulfillment  to  the  veterans  of  Ameri- 
cas last  sustained  war.  Vietnam.  Mr 
Speaker,  to  many  of  us  it  is  regrettable 
that  it  has  taken  this  long  Today,  the 
peoples  House,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, fulfills  its  commitment 
to  millions  of  veterans  to  heal  the  suf- 
fering and  compensate  those  who  have 
answered  America's  call  to  serve. 

It  is  an  ironic  situation  we  face 
today.  Today,  we  will  provide  benefits 
to  veterans  who  suffered  under  the  last 
war  America  fought,  while  we  prepare 
to  go  to  war  in  the  Arabian  Penninsula. 
We  should  remember  that  fact  and.  for 
those  of  us  very  concerned  with  veter- 
ans benefits  and  health  care,  renew  our 
commitment  to  caring  for  those  who 
have  fought  the  battles  that  have  given 
our  people  the  freedoms  we  in  America 
enjoy 

The  effort  made  to  bring  us  to  this 
day  has  been  brought  about  in  large 
measure  by  the  efforts  of  a  number  of 
Members  but  I  would  particularly  like 
to  mention.  Lane  Evans.  Doug  Apple- 
gate.  Dave  Bonior.  and  Martin  Lan- 
caster These  Members,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, have  provided  valuable  service  to 
helping  America's  veterans  and  helping 
to  get  a  good  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  cosponsor  this 
legislation  and  urge  all  Members  to 
support  this  substantial  improvement 
for  America's  veterans. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jones],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr  JONES  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  very  strong  support  of  H.R. 
566.  I  rise  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
a  generation  of  Americans  who  served 
their  country  unselfishly  and  hero- 
ically in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
STUMP],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Applegate].  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Penny),  and.  most  particu- 
larly, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Evans),  for  their  dogged  determination 
and  their  work  to  find  a  compromise 
which  has  enabled  us  to  facilitate  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation.  But  I  think 
the  real  credit  belongs  to  those  same 
men  and  women  who  risked  so  much  in 
Southeast  Asia,  because  the.v  never 
gave  up  the  right  for  what  they  be- 
lieved in  They  never  let  us  forget  what 
happened  there.  They  never  once 
turned  their  backs  on  their  buddies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  once  again  see  the 
cream  of  our  American  youth  stand 
courageously  and  vigilantly  for  the 
cause  of  international  freedom,  it  is 
appropriate  that  today,  through  this 
legislation,  we  recognize  once  again 
the  sacrifices  of  our  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam. This  legislation  is  a  testimony  to 
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their   perseverance   and   their  compas- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  to  sup- 
port thus  long  overdue  measure. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Indiana  [Ms  Long].  I  am  proud  to 
say  the  gentlewoman  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Ms.  LONG.  .Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  this  really  is  a  sig- 
nificant day.  For  years,  agent  orange 
issues  have  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable debate,  but  the  Congress  has 
been  unable  to  pass  legislation.  Today. 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  support  a 
bill  which,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be- 
come law.  I  congratulate  those  who 
played  a  role  in  developing  this  meas- 
ure. In  particular.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Montg<jmerv,  for  bringing  the 
Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  to  the  floor 

Veterans  of  each  of  our  Nation's  wars 
have  made  grave  sacrifices,  some 
unique,  some  common  to  war.  These 
sacrifices  should  never  go  unnoticed, 
and  .yet.  sometimes  they  do.  While  we 
have  attempted  in  many  ways  to  assist 
our  veterans,  we  have  been  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  special  needs  of  some  of 
our  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  case  because  vet- 
erans of  that  war  came  home  with 
problems  that  health  care  professionals 
and  the  public  at  large  had  never  en- 
countered. Problems  like  post-trau- 
matic stress  disorder  [PTSD).  problems 
associated  with  exposure  to  the  herbi- 
cide agent  orange,  and  others  were  un- 
heard of  prior  to  the  return  of  our  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Since  Vietnam-era  veterans  were  the 
first  to  exp)erience  widespread  exposure 
to  agent  orange,  some  of  these  veterans 
now  have  rare  forms  of  cancer  like  non- 
Hodgkins  lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sar- 
coma, and  certain  types  of  chloracne 
The  evidence  linking  these  diseases 
and  agent  orange  exposure  is  so  strong 
that  this  legislation  establishes  a  new 
category  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. 

Still,  there  are  other  diseases  present 
In  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  exposed 
to  agent  orange  which  are  not  pres- 
ently covered  in  this  legislation.  Per- 
haps the  correlation  between  the  two 
phenomena  is  purely  coincidental,  but 
the  limited  statistical  evidence  that 
does  exist  tells  a  somewhat  different 
story.  The  evidence,  at  the  very  least, 
tells  us  that  we  need  to  look  farther.  In 
order  to  measure  any  correlation,  this 
bill  calls  for  a  critical  and  comprehen- 
sive study.  If  this  study  determines 
that  there  is  a  link  between  agent  or- 
ange and  other  forms  of  cancer,  fair- 
ness mandates,  and  our  policies  must 
reflect  that  those  other  veterans  ex- 
posed must  also  be  compensated. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  so  that  we  may  more  fairly 


begin  paying  the  debt  we   owe   to  our 
Vietnam  veterans  and  their  families 
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Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  [Mr.  Payne],  also  a  me.mber 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  PA\'NE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  566  to 
compensate  Vietnam  veterans  for  spe- 
cific diseases  resulting  from  exposure 
to  agent  orange.  As  a  veteran.  I  am 
very  sensitive  to  the  suffering  that 
Vietnam  veterans  have  experienced.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  the  veterans 
who  have  served  our  Nation  to  ensure 
that  they  all  receive  fair  and  equitable 
compensation  and  health  care  for  any 
physical  disabilities  that  they  develop 
in  the  service  of  their  Nation.  It  is  the 
least  that  we  can  do  for  our  veterans. 

The  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain cancers  can  be  attributed  to  expo- 
sure to  dioxin  has  been  greatly  de- 
bated. Numerous  studies  have  been  per- 
formed in  an  effort  to  establish  this 
medical  association.  However,  it  has 
not  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  exposure  to  dioxin  can  result  in 
the  development  of  certain  cancers. 

Under  this  bill.  Vietnam  veteran.s 
suffering  from  non-Hodgkm's 

lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma  and 
chlorance  will  receive,  by  law.  com- 
pen-sation.  The  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  had  pre- 
viously made  an  administrative  deci- 
sion to  provide  compensation  for  these 
diseases  to  Vietnam  veterans.  As  far  as 
adding  the  list  of  compensable  dis- 
eases, the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs could  do  so  after  weighing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  A  great  deal  of  the 
past  controversy  has  revolved  around 
the  body  performing  scientific  evalua- 
tions. The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  a  highly  respected,  non- 
profit, nongovernmental  organization. 
The  academy  will  review  all  of  the  sci- 
entific and  medical  evidence  on  the 
long-term  health  effects  of  exposure  to 
the  herbicide  and  report  its  finding  to 
the  Secretary. 

I  believe  that  this  compromise  legis- 
lation is  a  fair  and  equitable  agree- 
ment among  the  various  groups  inter- 
ested in  this  issue.  I  want  to  thank 
Chairman  Montgomery.  Congressmen 
Stump.  Evans,  and  Applegate  for 
their  leadership  in  working  out  this 
compromise,  and  I  urge  m.v  colleagues 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rowland],  a  member  of 
our  committee  who  has  been  very,  very 
helpful  on  health  care  and  other  mat- 
ters in  working  with  our  committee. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  the  issues 
we  deal  with  in  Congress,  the  debate 
over  health  care   eligibility   for  Viet- 
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nam  veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange 
has  not  been  easy  to  resolve.  While  I. 
personall.v.  believe  a  connection  poten- 
tially exists  between  exposure  and  cer- 
tain diseases,  the  scientific  data  is  still 
not  perfectly  clear  out.  We  still  do  not 
have  all  the  answers. 

However,  this  legislation  represents  a 
big  step  toward  dealing  with  this  issue 
in  a  fair  and  reasonable  way. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
already  recognizes  the  eligibility  of 
veterans  expxjsed  to  agent  orange  who 
have  subsequently  suffered  from 
chloracne  and  from  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma  and  soft -tissue  sarcomas. 

Congress  should  do  no  less.  This  bill 
makes  that  adm.inistrative  decision  a 
matter  of  law. 

The  measure  also  empowers  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  add  other 
diseases  to  the  list.  It  calls  on  the  Sec- 
retary to  base  his  decisions  on  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Acawi- 
emy  of  Sciences,  which  is  expected  to 
conduct  a  long-term  review  of  the  sci- 
entific and  medical  evidence  of  the 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  agent  or- 
ange. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  our 
chairman.  Sonny  Montgomery,  the 
ranking  member.  BOB  Stump,  and  Lane 
Evans  who  has  taken  the  lead  on  this 
issue,  as  well  as  Doug  Applegate.  who 
has  been  out  in  the  forefront,  as  well  as 
everyone  on  the  Veterans's  Affairs 
Committee  who  has  helped  to  put  this 
compromise  together  I  hope  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  resolve  this 
issue  and  provide  needed  help  to  many 
veterans  and  their  families 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KENNEDY],  another 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr  Speaker  first  of 
all  let  me  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Mr.  Sonny  Montgomery,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Mr.  Bob  Stump. 
for  their  ability  to  reach  consensus  be- 
tween the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
organizations  on  the  issue  of  agent  or- 
ange. 

I  also  want  to  pay  particular  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  Lane  Ev.ans  of  the 
committee  whose  hard  work  and  true 
dedication  on  this  issue  over  a  period 
of  years  enabled  this  compromise  to  be 
worked  out.  I  know  that  this  and  other 
issues  on  the  committee  have  faced  dif- 
ficult times  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
through  the  dedication  of  individuals 
like  Lane  Evans  and  their  willingness 
to  work  out  the  specifics  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman  and  his  staff  that  the  bill 
has  finally  come  forward,  and  I  want  to 
congratulate  both  of  them  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done. 

Let  me  say  that  I  fully  support  H.R, 
556.  the  Agent  Orange  Act,  The  bill  will 
provide  disability  compensation  for. 
what  I  think,  are  the  two  disabilities 
that  cause  the  most  concern  to  Viet- 
nam veterans— non-Hodgkins' 
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lymphoma  and  soft  tissue  sarcoma.  But 
the  most  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  the  fact  that  a  system  will  be  set  up, 
so  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  will  be  able  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  for  compensation  of 
other  disabilities. 

I  think  this  bill  is  an  important  first 
step  in  resolvinK  an  injustice  that  has 
affected  so  many  Vietnam  veterans. 
Passa«e  of  this  lefflslation  will  set  an 
important  precedence  not  only  for 
Vietnam  veterans  but  for  the  veterans 
of  the  current  war  in  the  g^ulf  who 
could  potentially  be  exposed  to  God 
only  knows  what  kind  of  chemicals. 

I  would  like  to  commend  again  Con- 
g^ressman  Lane  Evans  for  championing 
this  and  other  tough  issues  and  again 
thank  Chairman  Montgomery  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  Bob  STt'MP 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  a  vote.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  yes  for  H  R.  556. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  will  announce 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr  Montgomery]  has  2'v  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr  StL'MP)  has  21'-^  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  10  minutes 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr  Montgomery],  and  that  he 
be  allowed  to  control  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONT- 
GOMERY] Is  recognized  for  12'*2  minutes. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery],  also  a  member 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  SLATTERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
not  use  the  2  minutes  that  the  chair- 
man has  so  generously  allotted,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  rise  and  express  my  sup- 
port for  this  legislation,  and  also  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  grati- 
tude to  Mr  Lane  Evans  and  Mr.  Douo 
APPLEGATE  and  Mr  BOB  STUMP  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  legislation  before  us 
today  Certainly  Lane  Evans  has 
worked  tirelessly  on  this  since  we  came 
in  together  8  years  ago.  and  today  his 
efforts  are  coming  to  fruition.  So  he 
should  be  commended  for  his  tenacity 
and  his  sticking  to  the  effort. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Second  District  of 
Kansas,  which  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting here  in  Washington,  is  home 
to  Von  Riley  and  to  15.000  troops  cur- 
rently involved  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm 

They,  their  families,  and  all  others 
who  have  served  our  country  in  times 
of  war  or  peace  deserve  to  know  that 
this  country  is  committed  to  honoring 
their  service.  Their  sacrifices  demand 
no  less. 


The  Agent  Orange  Act  codifies  recent 
VA  decisions  to  compensate  Vietnam 
veterans  for  non-Hodgkln's  lymphoma, 
soft-tissue  sarcomas,  and  a  skin  condi- 
tion known  as  chloracne.  all  of  which 
are  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
use  of  agent  orange  during  the  Viet- 
nam War 

Furthermore,  the  legislation  requires 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
review  all  scientific  and  medical  evi- 
dence on  the  long-term  health  effects 
of  agent  orange  and  other  herbicides 
and  report  its  finding  to  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs. 

H.R.  566  will  enable  us  to  unravel  the 
many  controversial  issues  surrounding 
agent  orange  and  give  disabled  veter- 
ans the  treatment  and  compensation 
they  are  entitled  to  receive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  issue  to  so  many 
Americans,  and  to  pass  this  legislation 
today 

Mr  STUMP.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CONTE].  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  556. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  endeavors  to 
right  an  old  wrong  During  the  Viet- 
nam war.  we  exposed  our  troops  to  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  a  toxic  herbicide 
mixture  known  as  agent  orange.  Agent 
orange  contains  dioxin,  the  most  toxic 
chemical  known  to  man.  A  tiny 
amount  of  dioxin  causes  cancer,  im- 
mune system  depression,  and  birth  de- 
fects in  laboratory  animals. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  efforts  to  com- 
pensate veterans  who  may  have  been 
harmed  by  agent  orange  have  been 
complicated  by  scientific  uncertainty. 
Conclusive  findings  on  the  relationship 
between  agent  orange  exposure  and 
health  ailments  have  eluded  us.  Prior 
agent  orange  studies  have  been  criti- 
cized as  inconclusive  or  politically  mo- 
tivated. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  commission  an  independent 
study  by  the  prestigious  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  determine  the 
probable  effects  of  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. This  Independent  review  will  be 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  If  he  finds  that  a  presumption 
of  service  connection  is  warranted  with 
respect  to  certain  diseases,  he  will  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  compensation 
to  eligible  veterans. 

This  proposal  is  a  vehicle  to  break 
the  gridlock  that  has  stalled  progress 
on  the  agent  orange  issue  for  years  I 
commend  my  dear  friend  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  Sonny  Mont 
GOMERY,  for  his  successful  and  good 
faith  efforts  to  reach  a  fair  compromise 
on  this  issue  I  am  also  indebted  to  my 
wise  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans    Affairs  Com- 
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mittee.  the  Honorable  Bob  STItmp.  for 
his  devoted  work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  note  that 
the  bill  establishes  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  three  diseases, 
chloracne.  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma. 
and  soft-tissue  sarcomas.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  my  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Edward  Derwmski.  was  widely  praised 
when  he  took  administrative  action 
last  spring  to  provide  benefits  for  vet- 
erans with  these  diseases.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  a  congressional  affir- 
mation of  his  action  and  a  tribute  to 
his  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  'aye  '■ 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Nevada     [Mr. 

BII.BRAY] 

Mr.  BILBRAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman  of  the  committee 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bill  and  commend  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery],  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Evans],  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  and  the  others 
who  have  worked  so  hard  on  this  much 
needed  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  m  support  ot  H  R  556, 
legislation  ttiat  will  establish  a  process  requir- 
ing the  VA  to  determine  whettier  certain  dis- 
eases ot  Vietnam  veterans  should  t>e  pre- 
sumed to  tie  service-connected  based  on  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman  MONT- 
GOMERY arxj  Representative  LANt  Evans  lor 
working  together  to  lorge  this  compromise 
which  I  believe  is  acceptable  to  all  parties 

Over  the  course  ol  the  12  years  sirKe  this 
issue  was  first  raised,  there  have  been  con- 
cerns that  before  providing  compensation  to 
veterans,  there  should  first  be  some  scientific 
evidence  suggesting  a  reasonable  connection 
between  disease  and  exposure  To  ensure  a 
resolution  so  that  agent  orange-exposed  veter- 
ans receive  compensation,  I  cosponsored  H  R 
3004  during  the  iQisI  Congress 

This  measure  would  put  in  place  a  mecha- 
nism allowing  an  unbiased  independent  sci- 
entific agency  to  offer  fLfture  guidance  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  arvj  Congress 
on  additional  diseases  that  can  be  said  to  be 
reasonably  associated  with  exposure  to  dioxm 

Under  the  legislation  we  consider  today,  a 
mechanism  is  initiated  to  review  the  health  ef- 
fects ot  agent  orange  among  the  approxi 
mateiy  3  million  veterans  who  have  sensed  m 
Vietnam 

H  R    556  provides  tor  the  VAs  determma 
tion  ot  whether  ailments  were  caused  by  agent 
orange  which  would  be  based  on  a  review  of 
relevant  scientific  mlormation  b>  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences 

I  support  this  measure  because  I  believe  it 
IS  a  fair  compromise  and  urge  passage  of  the 
legislation 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  i  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  [Mr.  Pa- 
netta],  who  has  been  very  cooperative. 
We    have    worked    with    him    this    last 
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year,  and  look  forward  to  working  with  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  tleman     from     Illinois.     [Mr.     Evans] 

him  this  year.  He  has  had  a  number  of  has  been,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out.  should  be  recognized  for  his  tenacity  in 

members  of  our  committee  temporarily  stalwart  in  terms  of  responding  to  the  continously  pushing  to  bring  agent  or- 

serving  with  him.  and  I  know  he  will  savings  that  we   have  asked   of  them  ange  legislation  before  the  House  for 

treat  them  fairly.  every  time  we  have  developed  a  budget  consideration. 

Mr.    PANETTA.   Mr.   Speaker,    I   am  agreement.    They    have    been    always  This  compromise  is  one  born  out  of 

pleased   to   have  representatives  from  forthcoming  and  always  very  helpful  in  conflict  and  controversy,  much  like  the 

the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  that  effort.  It  is  not  easy  to  do.  It  is  Vietnam    war    itself.    The    veterans    of 

the  Committee  on  Budget.  tough.  W'e  recognize  that.  It  is  in  the  this  conflict  have  waited  for  years  in 

I  rise  really  in  support  of  this  bill,  spirit  of  that  agreement  that  we  now  hope  of  congressional  action  that 
bv  putting  on  two  hats  One  is  as  a  ^^^  t^^'-  *^  '^°  have  obligations  to  would  mandate  service-connected  dis- 
member of  the  Vietnam  era  caucus  meet  here  with  regard  to  the  veterans  ability  benefits  for  the  diseases  that 
over  the  last  10  years  and  former  vice  ^"^^  ^^^  fighting  men  and  women  who  have  ravaged  their  bodies  as  a  result  of 
chairman  of  that  caucus.  This  is  obvi-  ^^^  P^rt  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  is  their  exposure  to  the  herbicide.  In  my 
ously  legislation  that  we  have  always  understandable.  However,  we  also  have  meeting  with  individual  veterans  and 
pursued  and  have  worked  on.  With  the  ^^  implement  the  discipline  that  was  veterans  groups  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi-  P^--^"^  ^^^^  budget  agreement  to  pay  many  feel   that  they  and   their  needs 


nois  [Mr,  Evans]  and  many  others  who 
have  worked  on  this  legislation,  it  fi- 
nally comes  to  fruition 


for  these  costs.  In  that  way.  not  only  have  been  neglected  and  all  too  often 
do  we  serve  the  interests  of  those  who  forgotten.  While  this  legislation  is  the 
are   there  and   who   are   fighting,   and     result  of  many  months  of  efforts,  it  is 


The  President  has  said  that  we  ought  "^^"^^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^"  ^  veterans  to  but  a  beginning  m  addressing  the  ongo- 

Ihe  president  has  said  tnai  we  ougnt  ^^^.^  society,  but  we  also  ensure  that  we  mg  issue  of  agent  orange.  There  have 

3t  to  repeat  tne  mistaKes  oi  \  letnam  ^..jj    ^^^^^^  ^^^  quality  of  society  that  been  studies  upon  studies  and  reviews 

wheii  it  comes  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  One  ^,^  ^..^j  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  concerns 

of  the   misUkes   in    Vietnam   wa^   the  therefore,  for  all  of  those  reasons.  I  persist.    I   think   it    is   significant   that 

way  we  treated   the  veterans  who   re-  .Q^^end  the  chairman  and  commend  today  we  unite  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 

turned.    This    bill,    both    symbolical  >  ^^^  committee  for  bringing  this  legis-  recognize  that  the  time  has  long  since 

and  substantiveLv,   is  a  step  taken   to  j^^,^„  forward.  come   to  recognize   in  a  tangible  way. 

try  to  repair  the  damage  that  was  done  ^j^    MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  through  legislation  and  compensation, 

to  those  returning  veterans.  I  think  It  ,.^^1^    ^y^^jf    ^^^^    ^j^^^    as    I    may  our  veterans  who  are  victims  of  agent 

16  a  significant  step  and  a  worthwhile  consume  to  sav  to  the  chairman  of  the  orange 

step.  Hopefully,  it  will  be  enacted  soon  committee  on  the  Budget  that  we  have  \s  we  speak   a  war  is  being  waged  in 

with  the  support  of  all  the  Members.  tried  to  work  with  him.  the  Persian  Gulf   Who  knows  at  this 

The  second  hat  that  I  wear  today  is  j  agree,  we  are  making  savings.   We  time  what  the  needs  of  the  voung  men 

that  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  have   to   see   that   we   carry   out   these  and  women  who  come  home  from  this 

on   the  Budget.   We  have  been  dealing  agreements  if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  vvar  will   be    My   friend   and   colleague 

with  a  series  of  bills  involving  both  the  this  budget  under  control.  That  is  basi-  from   Mississippi,   who   is  chairman   of 

veterans  as  well  as  the  fighting  men  ^.^ny  what  we  have  done  in  our  com-  the   Committee    on   Veterans'    Affairs. 

and    women    who    are    in    the    Persian  niittee.   and   we  did   have   to   cut   back  will  continue  to  be  attuned  to  the  spe- 

Gulf.  I  have  been  asked  how  these  bills  ^ome  programs  on  veterans.   However,  cial  needs  of  these  veterans 

relate   to   both   the   budget  agreement  vve   picked    the    programs   we    thought  we  in  Congress  serve  the  veteran  and 

and     the     pay-as-you-go     requirement  would  affect  the  veterans  least.  the   veteran's  familv.   As  we   continue 

that  is  part  of  the  budget  agreement  i  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  each  day  to  serve  our  Nation's  veter- 

Let  me  just  mention  briefly  that  with  Committee  for  speaking  on  this  bill.  ans.  we 'must  keep  constantly  in  mind 

regard    to    the    COLA     bill     that     was  Mr.   Speaker.   I   yield  2''2  minutes  to  the  words  of  Lincoln  that  appear  now 

passed  last  week,  the  cost-of-living  in-  the    gentleman    from    North    Carolina  on  the  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 

creases  provided  to  veterans  as  well  as  [Mr.  Lancaster].  fairs  building     "To  care  for  those  who 

this  bill,  the  agent  orange  bill,  both  of  Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  have    borne    the    battle    and    for    his 

these  are  contained  within  the  baseline  Vietnam  era  veteran  and  cochair  of  the  widow,  and   his  orphan    "  It  is  correct 

that   was  established   by   the   Congres-  Vietnam   veterans   in   Congress.   I   join  and    appropriate    that    this    legislation 

sional  Budget  Office  and  was  contained  with  my  colleagues  in  today  supporting  receive  the  full  support  of  all  present 

in  the  budget  agreement    So   they   du  H.R.  556.  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991.  today    to   show    our   veterans   that    we 

not    involve    additional     costs    above  i  want  to  commend  my  colleagues,  the  continue  to  care  for  the  veteran  once 

what  was  prepared  in  the  budget  agree-  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont-  the  battle  has  been  fought, 

ment.  cmimerv]  and  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 

Second,    with    regard    to    two    other  zona  [Mr.  Stump]  in  introducing  bipar-  ^  ^'"" 

bills  that  will  be  taken  up.  the  soldiers'  iisan.     compromise     legislation     that  Mr.   MONTGOMERY.   Mr    Speaker.   I 

and  sailors'  civil  relief  bill  as  well  as  would   make    into    law   administrative  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

the  physicians'  and  dentists'  relief  bill  decisions  by  the  Department  of  Veter-  Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

that  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow,  these  ans    Affairs    to    compensate    Vietnam  Mr.   SKAGGS.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   thank 

are  authorization   bills  and  obviously  veterans    for    two    cancers.    non-Hodg-  the    gentleman    for    yielding    me    this 

have  to  be  covered  within  the  discre-  kin's  lymphoma  and  soft-tissue  sarco-  time. 

tionary  caps  that  are  presented  to  the  mas.  and  chloracne.  a  skin  condition  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  support 
Committee  on  Appropriations  as  part  In  addition  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  this  bill  to  assist  Vietnam  veterans 
of  the  agreement.  Affairs  can  presume  service  connection  with  cancers  linked  to  war-time  expo- 
Last,  with  regard  to  a  bill  last  week,  for  additional  disabilities  suffered  by  sure  to  agent  orange, 
there  was  a  bill  that  provided  tax  relief  veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam  if  he  A  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  joined  other 
to  our  fighting  men  and  women  that  determines  that  a  positive  association  Vietnam  veterans  in  Congress  to  an- 
could  involve,  and  we  are  now  getting  exists  between  herbicide  exposure  and  nounce  the  introduction  of  similar 
the  figures,  a  revenue  loss  as  the  result  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  hu-  agent  orange  legislation,  which  served 
of  that,  and  it  is  our  intent  to  try  to  mans.  The  National  Academy  of  as  the  starting  point  for  the  bill  before 
cover  the  costs  of  that  in  the  budget  Sciences  will  conduct  scientific  reviews  us  today.  During  that  year  and  a  half. 
resolution  that  will  be  presented  to  the  and  report  to  the  Secretary  its  find-  we  worked  to  prove  our  case  that  this 
House  when  we  come  forward  with  ings.  My  colleague  and  chair  of  the  is  the  most  responsible  way  to  settle 
that.  Vietnam  veterans  in  Congress,  the  gen-  the    issue.    This   approach    treats   both 
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the  expo.sed  veteran  and  the  taxpayer 
with  resppc  t 

We  should  pass  this  legislation  today 
and  the  President  should  sigrn  it.  so 
that  we  can  gel  on  with  the  job  of  pro- 
viding help  and  healing  for  Vietnam 
veterans  who  suffer  from  the 
aftereffects  of  agent  orange.  This  debt 
to  many  Vietnam  veterans  Is  long 
overdue. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a  pre- 
sumption that  certain  diseases  are  re- 
lated to  a  veteran's  exposure  to  agent 
orange  while  serving  in  Vietnam.  In 
doing  this,  it  also  establishes  that 
these  illnesses  and  diseases  are  our 
country's  responsibility— not  a  burden 
of  that  conflict  to  be  borne  in  tragic 
isolation  by  the  veteran. 

The  bill  would  provide  permanent 
disability  benefits  for  veterans  who 
currently  suffer  from  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma  or  soft-tissue  sarcoma.  The 
legislation  would  also  provide  benefits 
for  survivors.  In  addition,  the  bill  com- 
missions the  prestigious  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS]  to  make  a 
scientific  determination  about  whether 
other  diseases  may  have  been  caused 
by  agent  orange  exposure.  If  the  NAS 
determined  a  disease  is  related  to 
agent  orange,  the  Veterans  Depart- 
ment would  be  required  to  accept  that 
determination  within  60  days  and  begin 
paying  benefits,  or.  if  it  rejected  that 
determination,  provide  a  clear  jus- 
tification. 

As  a  Vietnam  veteran  myself,  I  am 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  long  an- 
guish of  those  veterans  who  were  made 
ill  by  agent  orange.  Out  of  deep  respect 
for  them,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  the  President 
has  agreed  that  he  will  sign  this  legis- 
lation, 

I  have  one  more  speaker,  and  he  Is  a 
very  active  member  of  oar  committee. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  passage  of  H  R. 
556. 

H  R.  556  represents  compromise  legis- 
lation to  provide  disability  payments 
for  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  exposed 
to  agent  orange,  a  chemical  sprayed  in 
Vietnam  to  defoliate  the  jungles.  Vet- 
erans who  develop  non-Hodgklns 
lymphoma  and  soft  tissue  sarcoma  will 
be  presumed  to  have  service-connected 
disabilities.  In  addition,  their  survivors 
can  also  apply  for  these  benefits  The 
bill  also  provides  service-connected  dis- 
ability for  veterans  who  suffered  from 
chloracne,  within  1  year  of  their  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam  Medical  care  will  con- 
tinue   to    be    guaranteed    for   veterans 


who  were  exposed  to  agent  orange  or 
ionizing  radiation  in  the  mllitaxy  serv- 
ice. 

The  second  part  of  H.R.  556  requires 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
[NAS]  to  examine  all  of  the  scientific 
data  about  agent  orange  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  .Affairs  [DVA].  The  Secretary 
of  the  DVA  will  consider  these  rec- 
ommendations and  may  list  additional 
service-connected  disabilities  as  he 
deems  warranted. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  chairman 
Montgomery,  Congressman  Stump  and 
Congressman  Lane  Evans  for  acting 
quickly  on  these  issues  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  veterans.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
their  leadership  that  this  compromise 
bill  will  be  considered  so  early  in  the 
102d  Congress  under  the  suspension  cal- 
ender 1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  556,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide permanent  compensation  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  suffering  the  effects  of 
agent  orange  exposure. 

As  one  of  nearly  16.000  Vietnam  era 
veterans  in  the  16th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation.  We  must  not  delay  mandat- 
ing compensation  for  those  veterans 
exposed  to  agent  orange  This  legisla- 
tion provides  permanent  disability  for 
Vietnam  veterans  that  suffer  from  dis- 
eases which  are  said  to  be  related  to 
agent  orange  exposure.  Additionally,  it 
authorizes  an  ongoing  comprehensive 
review  of  all  scientific  and  medical  evi- 
dence on  the  long-term  health  effects 
of  herbicide  exposure.  This  legislation 
is  long  overdue. 

In  the  days  since  January  16,  the  pic- 
tures from  the  Persian  Gulf  have  re- 
minded us  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
the  commitment  and  sacrifice  of  those 
who  answer  the  call  to  serve  our  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  forget,  then,  our  respon- 
sibility to  provide  benefits  and  support 
to  all  of  our  Nations  veterans. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evans], 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  veter- 
ans. I  would  particularly  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  work  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  STUMP  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  close  this  de- 
bate, there  are  two  other  Members  I 
would  like  to  recognize.  One  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McEwen)  who  is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation,  Pension, 
and  Insurance  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  who  I  would  like  to 
thank  for  his  hard  work  in  resolving 
this  agent  orange  compromise. 
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1  would  also  like  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  Armey] 
whose  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources and  Intergovernmental  Rela 
tions  of  the  Cummiltee  on  Government 
Operations  held  hearings  on  this  issue, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
valuable  contribution. 

Mt  GOSS  Mr  Speaker  I  wouW  like  to 
commend  ttie  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  Chairman  Montgomer>.  for  bring- 
ing this  important  legislation  back  to  ttie  floor 
so  quickly— this  IS  another  piece  of  unfinished 
business  from  the  last  Congress  that  deserves 
ouf  immediate  attention  I  also  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Stump  from  Arizona  and  Mr  Evans  from 
Illinois  tor  their  hard  work  on  behalf  of  our  vet- 
erans. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  very  real  suffering  and  needs  of  agen!  or- 
ange victims  and  their  families — who  for  loo 
many  years  have  had  to  fight  for  recognition  of 
their  ailments  and  compensation  from  their 
Government 

Certainly  this  bill  deserves  our  full  support 
and  rapid  consideration  in  the  other  body  As 
our  troops  continue  ttieir  brave  service  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  make 
good  on  our  commitment  to  another  genera- 
tion of  service  members 

But  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  yet  another 
group — a  smaller  group — of  veterans  who  still 
cry  out  for  recognition  and  assistance  from  the 
Government  they  so  loyally  served  in  World 
War  II. 

I  am  speaking  of  tlie  mustard  gas  victims, 
men  who  were  used  as  human  guinea  pigs  by 
the  US,  Government  to  test  the  effects  of  le- 
thal chemical  gases  and  the  etiectiveness  of 
protective  clothing 

Today,  more  than  45  years  later,  the  tew 
participants  of  these  secret  experiments  who 
are  still  alive,  fight  lor  their  ailmg  health  while 
they  continue  to  fight  for  disability  compensa- 
tion. They  are  sick  and  they  are  unat)le  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  in  some  instances 

Since  the  last  time  i  spoke  about  this  tragic 
situation,  progress  has  been  made  and  the  VA 
IS  now  reevaluating  its  previous  denials  of  as- 
sistance In  addition.  I  have  reintroduced  pri- 
vate relief  legislation— H  R  456 — to  provide 
compensation  to  the  four  known  survivors  of 
these  grisly  tests  who  have  literally  nowhere  to 
turn 

Any  veteran  who  suffers  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice to  this  great  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
compassion  and  caring  As  we  correct  the 
longstanding  iniustice  to  victims  of  agent  or- 
ange. It  IS  my  hope  that  soon  we  will  do  the 
same  tor  the  victims  of  mustard  gas 

Ms,  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
exfxess  my  support  for  H  R  556,  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  I99i  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  producing  a  workable 
compromise  on  the  issue  of  tow  future  deci- 
sions on  ttie  question  of  service  connection 
will  be  made  It  is  my  hope  that  passage  of 
this  bill  loday,  1  *  years  after  Congress  first  re- 
quested a  study  of  the  health  effects  of  this 
herbicide,  will  help  lay  to  rest  ttie  fractious  dis- 
pute over  agent  orange  bene'its  and  provide 
our  veterans  with  tfie  t«lp  they  need 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  agent  orange  bill 
in  the  98th  Congress  which  provided  a  tenrv 
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porary  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
these  conditions  while  studies  continued.  Dur- 
ing the  101st  Congress.  I  cosponsored  the 
Veterans  Agent  Orange  Exposure  and  Viet- 
nam Service  Benefits  Act  whtch  sought  to  pro- 
vide permanent  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  specified  health  conditions.  H.R. 
556  will  formally  acknowledge  ttie  link  be- 
tween certain  medical  conditions  and  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange.  In  particular,  non-Hodg- 
kin's  lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  and 
chloracne  will  be  considered  as  service-con- 
nected disabilities  for  the  purposes  of  receiv- 
ing tienefits  and  services  from  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  It  will  also  establish  a  sys- 
tem for  determining  what  other  conditions  may 
or  may  not  be  related  to  agent  orange. 

I  tiave  spoken  with  numerous  veterans  m 
Maine  over  the  years  about  this  issue.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  explain  to  those  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange  why,  20  years  after  the 
spraying  stopped,  ttiey  are  still  fighting  for  ac- 
cess to  the  benefits  they  earned  and  deserve. 
Steven  Bentley.  chairman  of  the  Maine  State 
Council  of  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc.. 
exfxessed  the  frustration  of  our  veterans  in 
these  words: 

And  I  know  this  above  all:  that  the  very 
government  thai  sent  me  to  Vietnam  has 
concluded  via  Its  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
that  It  will  not  bother  to  even  look  at  a  pos- 
sible connection  because  it  has  concluded 
that  my  dloxln  level  and  my  problems,  as 
well  as  those  of  my  brother-in-arms.  are  sta- 
tistically inslifnificant 

Today,  in  passing  this  bill,  we  are  finally 
doing  right  by  ttiese  veterans 

Mr  GEPHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
this  body  overwhelmingly  approved  H  R  3 
which  (xovides  a  5.4-percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
lustment  in  compensation  to  our  Nation's  2.2 
million  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
atDilities  and  to  300.000  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  who  died  of  service-connected 
causes. 

Today  we  are  considering  another  t>ill  of 
great  importance  to  ttie  Nation's  veterans. 
HP  556,  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991,  For 
years,  many  of  us  have  been  concerned  by 
the  eftects  of  exposure  to  dioxin  on  the  tiealth 
of  veterans  who  served  in  Vietnam.  Earlier  this 
month,  a  historic  compromise  was  reached  to 
ensure  that  the  Vietnam  veterans  in)ured  by 
agent  orange  receive  the  tiealth  care  and 
compensation  they  deserve 

H,R.  556  enacts  mto  law  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's deasions  to  conpensate  Viet- 
nam veterans  lor  soft- tissue  sarcoma,  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  and  chloracne.  In  addi- 
tion, the  act  calls  on  ttie  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  conduct  an  impartial  and  extiaus- 
tive  review  of  all  previous  studies  of  agent  or- 
ange diseases.  The  academy  will  report  its 
findings  to  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
who  must  act  ufxjn  the  academy's  rec- 
ommendations within  60  days.  This  process 
will  ensure  that  bureaucratic  disagreements 
will  not  delay  the  compensation  justly  de- 
served by  these  veterans. 

We  fiave  a  national  obligation  to  recognize 
the  courage  and  sacrifices  of  our  veterans.  I 
commend  ttie  chairman  and  the  many  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  on  this  issue  to  ensure 
that  veterans  injured  by  agent  orange  receive 
the  compensation  and  support  they  are  justly 


entitled  to.  I  lise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  556. 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  556.  a  tiill  to  codify  de- 
cisions by  ttie  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  compensate  Vietnam  veterans  for  two  can- 
cers— non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and  soft-tis- 
sue sarcomas — and  a  skin  condition, 
chloracne.  This  measure  is  a  well-craftod  com- 
promise between  Members  of  txjth  the  House 
and  ttie  Senate  and  a  shining  illustration  of  bi- 
partisanship after  last  year's  version  of  this 
legislation  resulted  in  controversy  arxj  a  hold- 
up of  cost-of-living  allowances  [COLA's]  for 
disabled  veterans. 

The  agent  orange  issue  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  hapless  byproducts  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Conflicting  scientific  studies  of  the  defo- 
liant's affects  have  resulted  in  vertial  and  legal 
wartare  between  veterans  groups  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  1987.  for  example,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  an- 
nounced that  agent  orange  had  virtually  no  ef- 
fect on  military  personnel  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam. However,  a  repxjrt  later  that  year  by  ttie 
Veteran  >'  Administration  concluded  that  ttiose 
sut)|ect  10  the  herbicide  stood  a  better  chance 
in  deve  op  ng  several  forms  of  cancer. 

It  IS  Iru  y  unfortunate  that  the  agent  orange 
issue  na.'  turned  into  a  political  fiasco — with 
veterf  ns  emerging  as  the  victims.  It  is  for  that 
reascn  t  lat  I  strongly  support  H.R.  556.  Brief- 
ly, the  I 'ill  would  provide  permanent  disability 
bent  fitj  for  Vietnam  veterans  wtio  suffer  from 
non- He  Jgkin's  lymphoma,  and  soft-tissue  sar- 
corras  In  addition,  the  biH  would  estabish  a 
pen na  lent  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  cl  loracne  in  Vietnam  veterans  wtiose 
chl>ra;ne  became  manifest  within  1  year  of 
their  .ervice  in  Vietnam.  The  legislation  also 
requi  es  ttie  DVA  to  commission  a  National 
Acacemy  of  Sciences  study  of  medical  and 
scie  itific  evidence  regarding  associations  tie- 
tween  herbtcide  exposure  and  human  dis- 
eases. 

The  time  for  rhetoric  is  over.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R  556.  It  is 
now  time  to  realize  the  effects  of  agent  orange 
and  act  to  mend  the  veterans  who  tiave  Ijeen 
afflicted. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  to  compensate  Vietnam  veter- 
ans for  illnesses  linked  to  agent  orange. 

The  battle  we  fought  in  Vietnam  has  long 
since  ended,  but  the  sacnfices  made  by  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  participiated  in  that  war 
linger  on. 

Each  year  as  many  as  2.300  of  our  3.1  mil- 
lion Vietnam-era  veterans  come  down  with 
cancers  ttiat  may  stem  from  their  exposure  to 
agent  orange. 

This  bill  will  enable  the  victims  of  that  wars 
silent  killer  to  get  the  disability  benefits  they 
deserve. 

Under  this  bill,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  will  review  the  cases  of  veterans  af- 
fected by  other  illnesses  linked  to  agent  or- 
ange. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  more  research  on 
Vietnam-era  veterans  to  advance  our  knowl- 
edge of  service-related  illnesses. 

It's  sad  to  say  our  military  personnel  wtio 
nsked  ttieir  lives  in  Vietnam  must  now  nsk 
death  from  illnesses  linked  to  agent  orange. 
We  can't  change  the  past,  but  we  can  begin 
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to  address  today's  problems.  To  tliat  end.  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 556. 

Mr.  BONIOR  Mr,  Speaker,  I  nse  in  strong 
support  of  ttie  legislation  tieing  considered  by 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  today 
which  greatly  tienefits  our  Nation's  veterans 
This  legislation  is  truly  of  monumental  impor- 
tance to  veterans,  their  families,  and  our  coun- 
try, 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Agent  Orange 
Act.  H.R,  556,  which  provides  corrpensation 
for  veterans  affected  by  ttieir  service-corv 
nected  disatiilities.  This  legislation  helps  end 
the  nightmare  of  agent  orange  by  bnnging  re- 
lief to  ttie  ttiousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  wtX3 
sutler  from  ttie  effects  of  agent  orange.  Like 
no  other  wartime  illness,  agent  orange  repi- 
resents  for  many  of  us  the  lingenng  horror  of 
Vietnam. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  will  provide  perma- 
nent disability  tjenefits  to  Vietnam  veterans 
wtio  sutler  from  diseases  that  have  been  irref- 
utably linked  to  the  powerful  defoliant,  agent 
orange.  With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
we  put  tjehind  us  the  years  of  controversy 
over  agent  orange.  We  put  behind  us  allega- 
tions of  fraudulent  studies  and  botched  re- 
search to  finally  come  to  gripe  with  ttie  total 
impact  of  the  agent  orange  tragedy 

As  the  founder  of  the  Vietnam-era  Veterans 
in  Congress.  I  tiave  worked  for  ttie  full  com- 
pensation of  all  veterans  affected  by  exposure 
to  agent  orange,  I  am  very  pKoud  ttiat  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  556  sends  a  strong  message 
ttiat  the  time  for  more  studies  and  more  talk 
IS  over — agent  orange  victims  must  be  treated 
for  their  suttenng 

At  a  time  wtien  we  are  facing  ttie  prospect 
of  a  bloody  war  m  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must 
demonstrate  our  national  resolve  by  stiowing 
that  we  will  take  care  of  all  of  our  veterans 
The  men  and  women  serving  in  ttie  Persian 
Gulf  are  being  asked  to  sacnfice  for  ttieir 
country — just  as  young  Amencans  did  in  the 
Second  World  War.  the  Korean  war,  and  in 
Vietnam. 

This  bill  we  are  considenng  today  is  truly  of 
great  national  significance  for  veterans  and 
will  help  us  to  close  ttie  book  on  the  lingering 
scars  of  ttie  Vietnam  war  and  better  provide 
for  all  velerans.  I  strongly  support  the  passage 
of  this  larxJmark  legislation. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
ttie  Congress  finally  saw  fit  to  grant  our  veter- 
ans ttieir  well-deserved  cost-of-living  increase 
Now  It  IS  time  for  us  to  formally  recognize  and 
compensate  ttiose  veterans  wtx)  tiecame  dis- 
atiled  from  exposure  to  agent  orange,  dioxin. 
and  other  debilitating  chemicals  while  serving 
us  so  well  in  Vietnam 

Too  many  of  our  veterans  are  living  with 
diseases  that  are  ttie  result  of  this  expiosure, 
and  none  are  receiving  disatiility  compensa- 
tion. This  disability  is  no  different  than  any 
other;  we  must  compensate  our  veterans  justty 
by  passing  ttie  Agent  Orange  Act. 

The  cooperation  of  many  Members  of  Corv 
gress  resulted  in  this  compromise  bill  whtch 
provides  pemianent  disability  benefits  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  suffer  from  norv-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma  and  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  as  well  as 
for  veterans  wtw  devekjped  chJoracne  wrthm  i 
year  of  tfieir  service  in  Vietnam. 
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It  IS  time  for  us  to  stop  the  political  debates 
that  prevented  us  from  rrxiving  forward  on  this 
arxi  other  important  veterans'  legislation  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress.  This  bill  is  a  vote  for 
our  veterans 

Ms  SLAUGHTER  of  New  YorV.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  register  my  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  before  us.  The  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991.  H.R.  556.  finally  codifies 
tfiat  Vietnam  veterans  who  suffer  from  non- 
Hodgkins'  lympfxjma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  or 
chloracne  are  eligible  for  VA  disabtlity  benefits 
Perhaps  even  more  important  is  that  the 
Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  holds  out  the  prom- 
ise of  answers  to  Vietnam  veterans  suffering 
other  conditions  whose  relation  to  agent  or- 
ange exposure  remains  a  mystery.  By  direct- 
ing the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  of  all  scientific 
and  medical  evidence  relating  to  agent  orange 
exposure,  the  legislation  before  us  takes  an 
important  and  long  overdue  step  toward 
unlocking  the  mysteries  of  herbicide  exposure 
and  finding  long-term  solutions  to  the  agent 
orange  problem. 

I  am  pfoud  to  tiave  cosponsored  the  prede- 
cessor to  this  legislation  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress The  brave  men  and  women  who  served 
the  United  States  in  Vietnam  deserve  no  less. 
Isnt  It  enough  tfiat  they  have  tiad  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  comrades,  the  horrifying  memones  of 
combat,  and  their  own  lasting  disabilities'' 
How  much  longer  can  we  ask  them  to  con- 
tinue suffering  the  mysteries  of  agent  or- 
ange— the  uncertainties  of  the  fierbicide's  true 
effect  not  only  on  their  own  health  but  on  the 
health  of  their  children'' 

By  approving  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991 . 
we  answer.  'No  longer  "  No  longer  will  the  se- 
rious health  concerns  of  Vietnam  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange  be  embroiled  in  poli- 
tics. No  longer  will  we.  as  a  Nation,  rest  con- 
tent with  the  inconclusive  findings  of  previous 
agent  orange  studies.  No  longer  will  we  ignore 
that  agent  orange  turned  out  to  be  more  than 
just  a  means  of  defoliation  Our  Vielnarr,  veter- 
ans have  served  too  valiantly  to  allow  the  12- 
yea'  del5ale  on  agent  orange  to  continue 

As  a  child  of  World  War  II,  I  remember  well 
the  fiomecoming  and  victory  p>arades  of  our 
Armed  Forces  From  those  memones,  I've 
gained  a  tremedous  respect  and  appreciation 
for  those  w+io  have  bravely  fought  for  free- 
dom. For  me,  this  profound  appreciation  has 
translated  into  an  unwavering  commitment  to 
the  health  care,  housing,  and  other  quality  of 
life  interests  of  our  Nation's  veterans  In  the 
101st  Congress.  !  supported  legislation  to  inv 
prove  tfie  quality  of  health  care  personnel  in 
veterans'  fiospitals.  provide  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  incarcerated  veterans,  counsel  victims 
of  post- traumatic  stress  disorder,  and  provide 
other  necessary  services 

Today,  as  tfie  House  voles  to  pass  H  R. 
556.  I  reaffirm  my  own  personal  commitment 
to  the  interests  of  those  men  and  women  who 
served  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  m 
Vietnam.  1  extend  this  same  commitrr>ent  to 
the  more  than  400.000  future  veterans  now 
serving  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf  I  salute  tfieir  cour- 
age and  their  professionalism  and  i  pledge 
that  once  Operation  Desert  Storm  has  been 
committed  to  the  history  txxiks.  their  service 
will  not  be  forgotten.  I  am  proud  of  each  and 


every  one  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and  I  will 
never  let  their  needs  tie  ignored 

Mr  ESPY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  Sonny  Montgomery  lor  his  oul- 
starxling  leadership  on  tjehatf  of  the  men  and 
women  wfx)  ^lave  served  and  who  continue  to 
serve  our  Nation  in  times  of  war  I  also  com- 
mend my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
wfx)  have  worked  so  hard  to  fashion  a  corrv 
promise  in  this  longstanding  issue 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  passing  H.R.  556,  this  Corv 
grcss  IS  acting  to  reassure  thie  nnen  and 
women  who  defend  our  freedom  that  our  Na- 
tion appreciates  their  sacrifices,  and  most  im- 
portantly, that  we  will  honor  the  commitments 
we  have  made  to  them  and  Ifieir  families. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  total  sup- 
port tor  H.R.  556,  Those  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  suffered  from  the  effects  of  agent 
orange  have  suffered  long  enough.  Their  bod- 
ies have  been  wounded,  but  so  has  their  spir- 
it Disability  compensation  tor  tfiem  is  tong 
overdue 

Mr  Speaker,  our  support  for  H  R  556  wilt 
also  send  a  strong  signal  of  support  for  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  It  will 
serve  to  ensure  thiem  thai  this  Nation  will  pro- 
vide for  their  war-related  needs  once  this  con- 
flict IS  over. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished  chiairman  of 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area  And  l  pledge  my  continue 
support  for  the  courageous  men  and  women 
who  make  our  freedom  possible 

Mrs  KENNELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  H  R  556.  The  Agent  Or- 
ange Act  of  1991  Agent  orange  has  t)een  of 
p'imary  concern  lo  our  Nation's  veterans  since 
the  Vietnam  era.  And  yet.  18  years  after  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  questions  about  association 
tietween  disease  and  exposure  remain  unan- 
swered. This  bill  seeks  lo  find  those  answers. 
While  the  Agent  Orange  Act  woukj  provide 
disability  benefits  for  those  veterans  suffering 
from  certain  estat>lished  conditions,  it  also 
commissions  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  review  and  evaluate  available  sci- 
entific eviderKC  regarding  diseases  and  expo- 
sure to  dioxins,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Department  regarding 
other  (xjssible  diseases  related  to  agent  or- 
ange exposure.  This  in  turn  may  fielp  other 
veterans  still  suffering. 

Long-term  effects  of  exposure  to  this  herbi- 
cide sfiould  be  studied  and  must  be  evaluated 
Last  year  agent  orange  passed  in  the  House 
but  went  no  further  We  can  no  longer  sit  still 
It  IS  time  to  heip  those  who  are  suffering  and 
pursue  answers  to  those  questions  still  re- 
maining. 

In  the  past  weeks,  we  have  pledged  our 
support  for  our  sokliers  fighting  in  the  gull.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  pledge  made  to  those  who 
fought  in  trie  past.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |Oin 
me  in  supporting  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of 
1991 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  m  support  of  H  R  556,  a  measure  lo  ob- 
tain independent  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific eviderKe  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman   from  Mississippi   [Mr    Mont- 


gomery) tor  introducing  this  important  meas- 
ure, and  the  ranking  minonry  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr  Stumpi  lor  his 
unceasing  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
veterans 

H  R  556  establishes,  for  Vietnam  veterans. 
a  statutory  presumption  of  service  connection 
to  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  sott-tissue  sarco- 
mas, and  chloracne  iri  addition,  this  measure 
requires  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
commission  a  National  Academy  ot  Sciences 
study  of  rnedical  and  scientif-c  evidence  re- 
garding associations  tjetween  herbicide  expo- 
sure and  human  diseases 

Mr  Speaker,  our  Vietnam  veterans  continue 
to  fight  tor  benefits  due  to  them  because  ot 
their  exposure  to  agent  orange.  The  Depart- 
ment ot  Veterans  Affairs  has  taken  steps  to 
compensate  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
agent  orange  by  awarding  service-connected 
disability  benefits  to  veterans  suffering  from 
non-Hodgkin's  lympfioma 

Due  tc  this  important  measure,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ve  erans  Affairs  will  be  required  to 
Compile  ar^l  analyze  clinical  data  collected 
from  exa  iin  itions  and  treatment  ot  veterans 
suffering  i  on  herbicide-related  disabilities,  es- 
tablish a  sy:tem  for  collecting  and  storing 
t)lood  and  iss  le  samples  from  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, estabi  >h  i  program  to  study  the  feasibil- 
ity ol  future  sc  entific  research  on  health  haz- 
ards resultir  1  l.om  exposure  lo  toxic  agents  m 
hertjicides  i  V  etnam.  and  test  the  blood  ol 
any  Vietnarr,  ve  eran  who  has  filed  a  disability- 
compensalio  c  aim  tor  a  disability  allegedly 
related  to  he  )»c  de  exposure 

Mr  Speaki  •.  i  lany  ot  our  Nation's  veterans 
are  suffenng  ?ai  .1  day  due  to  their  exposure 
to  agent  ora  igt  Secretary  Derwmski  has 
taken  the  first  5teo  to  compensate  those  who 
were  exposed,  't  r.  time  for  Congress  to  corv 
tmue  to  take  im  xxiant  and  necessary  steps  in 
providing  comp€nsation  and  medical  care  for 
those  who  were  i  xpised  to  agent  orange 

Accordingly.  1  ult^  support  H  R.  556.  and 
urge  my  colleague,  to  vote  in  favor  of  it 

Mr  YOUNG  of  /  laska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  ag-snt  orange  bill  to  provide 
for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain 
independent  review  of  the  available  scientific 
evidence  regarding  associations  between  dis- 
eases and  exposure  to  dioxin  and  other  chen> 
ical  compourds.  H  R,  556.  and  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Soldiers'  ar>d  Sailors'  Civil  Reliel 
Act  of  1940  to  improve  and  clarify  the  protec- 
tions provided  by  that  act,  H  R   555 

At  this  time  m  our  Nation's  history,  with  our 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  need  to  espe- 
cially show  our  support  tor  our  veterans  more 
than  ever  These  amendments  lo  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Relief  Act  will  provide  resen/ists 
on  active  duty  and  regulars  m  the  military  v;ith 
certain  protections  These  protections  are  to 
fielp  members  ol  the  military  service  who  have 
financial  obligations  that  have  accumulated 
before  they  began  their  active  duty  and  who 
cannot  meet  those  obligations  due  to  their  par- 
ticipation in  tfie  Persian  Gull  These  include 
protection  in  court  proceedings  and  protection 
from  action  by  creduors  as  well  as  protection 
for  their  dependents  from  eviction  Also  in- 
cluded IS  personal  liability  protection  for  cer 
tain  military  personnel 

My  State  of  Alaska  has  nx)re  veterans  per 
capita  than  most  States  m  the  Union.  The  citi- 
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zens  of  Alaska  have  done  their  fair  share  to 
protect  and  pxeserve  our  liberties.  Veterans  in 
my  State  and  indeed  veterans  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  willing  to  stand  in  harms 
way  for  our  t>enetit  and  tor  the  benefit  of  free- 
dom loving  p>eople  throughout  the  world.  Be- 
cause these  veterans  have  tieen  prepared  to 
make  supreme  sacrifices,  we  can  do  nothing 
less  than  show  our  gratitude  and  appreciation 
for  their  brave  efforts  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  vote  in  favor  of  these  two  bills  today 

Mr,  POSHARD  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  strong  support  of  H,R  556,  the 
Agent  Orange  Act,  a  Dili  which  I  am  honored 
to  cosponsor 

This  IS  a  practical  step  toward  assisting  with 
medical  problems  suffered  by  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  a  symbolic  salute  to  a  group  ot  Amer- 
icans long  ignored  and  unappreciated 

This  legislation  provides  permanent  disabil- 
ity benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans  who  suffer 
from  exposure  to  agent  orange,  the  chemical 
used  lo  eradicate  parts  of  the  jungle  environ- 
ment our  troops  fought  in  Some  of  the  bene- 
fits are  immediate,  wnile  m  other  cases  the  bill 
calls  tor  more  study  and  scientific  examination. 
It  IS  my  sincere  hope  and  desire  that  we  will 
address  the  medical  needs  ot  these  specific 
cases  as  a  Nation  that  appreciates  the  sao- 
nfice  made  by  our  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  through  the  great 
leadership  and  membership  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee  we  are  able  to  provide  txjth  a  cost- 
of-living  ad)ustment  and  compensation  for 
agent  orange  exposure  only  days  apart  This 
represents  a  hard  fought  compromise  that 
combines  scientific  data  with  a  realization  ot 
our  ot'igation  not  to  torget  the  hardships  faceo 
by  those  atfecteo  by  combat  action  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  its  fine  work  at 
compromise,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
tinue to  work  for  compassionate  treatment  of 
American  veterans 

As  we  are  once  again  engaged  m  battle, 
with  a  new  generation  of  war  veterans  to  be 
created,  we  must  aiwa\s  be  mindful  of  the  ot>- 
ligation  we  owe  to  those  who  serve  us  and 
preserve  our  freedoms  And  in  this  particular 
instance,  tor  the  Vietnam  veteran  who  did  not 
receive  the  kind  of  welcome  home  they  de- 
served, this  IS  perhaps  a  long  overdue  but  sig- 
nificant thank  you  for  all  of  their  efforts 

Mr  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Speaker.  1 
rise  today  to  offer  my  support  for  House  Reso- 
lution 556.  the  Agent  Orange  Act  ol  1991  This 
bill  will  give  Congress  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  often  forgotten  needs  of  thousands 
of  veterans  who  sensed  in  Vietnam.  The  ef- 
fects of  agent  orange  on  the  Vietnam  veteran 
are  painful  not  only  to  the  veteran  but  also  to 
his  family 

Mr  Speaker,  i  would  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers ol  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  bringing  this  valuable  legislation  to  the 
floor  early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  l  espe- 
cially would  like  to  commend  Chairman  Mont- 
gomery, the  ranking  minority  member  Mr 
Stump,  Representative  Penny.  Representative 
Evans,  and  Representative  Applegate  for 
their  leadership 

Mr  Speaker,  1  would  also  like  to  recognize 
the  leading  role  played  by  Representative  Ted 
Weiss,  chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Operations'    Sutxommittee    on    Human    Re- 


sources and  Intergovernmental  Relations,  on 
which  I  serve.  Chairman  Weiss'  sutxommittee 
has  oversight  responsibility  tor  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  address  the  concerns  of  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  families. 

This  legislation  authorizes  compensation  to 
Vietnam  veterans  for  two  forms  of  cancers — 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and  soft-tissue  sar- 
comas— and  chloracne,  a  skin  condition  often 
found  in  Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange  and  other  herbicides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  show  our  support  tor  the  men  and  women 
who  have  given  so  much  to  this  country.  So. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  m  favor  of  House 
Resolution  556.  Again.  I  commerxj  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 

Mrs  MINK,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H  R  556,  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of 
1991.  Unfortunately.  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained by  engine  trouble  of  the  Amtrak  tram  I 
was  traveling  on  and  did  not  register  my  vote 
in  support  ol  H.R,  556,  Had  I  been  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  voted  aye  on  this  bill. 

H,R.  556  will  provide  lor  the  healing  of  the 
many  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  affected  by 
agent  orange — a  healing  not  only  of  the  txxJy. 
but  of  the  spirit.  H  R,  556  will  provide  the  des- 
perately needed  benefits  for  those  veterans 
who  have  suffered  from  certain  conditions  due 
to  exposure  to  agent  orange.  But  jUSt  as  im- 
portant, Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  will  help  heal  the 
spirit  of  the  Vietnam  veterans  which  has  been 
discouragea  by  years  of  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence by  our  Nation  and  Government 

The  passage  of  H  R,  556  will  make  perma- 
nent the  disability  benefits  veterans  may  re- 
ceive for  non-Hodgkins'  lymphoma  and  soft- 
tissue  sarcoma,  and  just  as  important  it  sets 
procedures  to  determine  whether  other  condi- 
tions are  also  related  to  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. This  will  enable  even  more  veterans  to 
receive  disability  compensation,  which  in  many 
cases  IS  needed  to  help  sustain  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  important,  not 
only  to  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  these 
veterans  have  made,  but  also  to  show  them 
and  the  Nation,  that  the  US.  Congress  is  witl- 
ing to  give  them  what  they  deserve  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Montgomery  and  the  menv 
t)ers  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  who 
have  brought  this  bill  swiftly  to  the  floor  this 
year  This  issue  has  been  addressed  in  other 
pieces  ot  legislation,  of  which  i  am  a  cospon- 
sor I  am  pleased  that  the  sponsors  of  such 
legislation  were  able  to  work  with  Chairman 
Montgomery  and  others  on  the  committee  to 
bring  this  bill  forth  today.  I  would  also  like  to 
recognize  recent  efforts  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  provide  compensation  for 
agent  orange  related  conditions. 

In  recent  years  this  Nation  has  been  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  mending  the  divisions  cre- 
ated by  the  Vietnam  war.  Recognizing  and 
providing  for  the  needs  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans will  help  to  continue  this  process.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  H,R  556  has  passed 
and  1  commend  my  colleagues  for  voting  for 
this  important  bill. 


Mr  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  finally  there  is  a 
bill  to  protect  service  veterans  of  ttie  Vietnam 
war  This  bill  estat)lishes  permanent  disability 
(benefits  lor  verterans  who  suffer  from  dis- 
eases like  non-Hodgkins  lymfjhoma.  soft-tis- 
sue sarcomas,  and  chloracne  It  establisfies  a 
sturdy  agenda  for  determining  wfiether  other 
symptoms  and  conditions  are  related  to  expo- 
sure from  agent  orange  This  bill  is  a  good. 
strong  bill  and  one  that  is  long  overdue.  We, 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  owe  this  to 
our  veterans. 

As  1  speak,  we  have  entered  into  anothe' 
war.  A  war  that  will  produce  an  entirely  new 
generation  of  veterans.  These  mer,  and 
women  are  in  the  Persian  Gulf  defending  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  its  allies  They  are 
risking  their  lives  for  us.  Passing  this  bill  is  trie 
least  we  can  do  for  them  in  return. 

We  are  all  hoping  that  the  day  will  soon  ar- 
rive when  they  will  come  home  trom  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  And  when  they  do,  they  shoula  not 
have  to  worry  and  wonder  il  they  are  eligible 
lor  the  many  disability  benefits  that  aide  in 
protecting  them  trom  the  diseares  that  result 
from  war.  It  should  be  understood  by  all  veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  that  we  are  protecting 
their  best  interests  in  every  respect.  And.  by 
passing  this  legislation,  we  have  made  this 
clear 

Ms  MOliNARI  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
say  that  i  am  pleased  that  Congress  is  finally 
taking  a  responsible  step  toward  addressing 
the  controversies  surrounding  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  Let  me  commend  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  ol  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  well  as  the  efforts 
of  Congressnian  Evans  ana  others  to  bring 
H  R  556  forward  for  consideration  on  the  floor 
today 

For  "2  years.  Congress  has  struggled  with 
the  issue  of  agent  orange  exposure  Passage 
ot  today's  bill  will  mark  the  first  meaningful  ac- 
tion by  Congress  toward  allocating  Federal 
medical  benefits  to  the  vete'-ans  who  suffer 
from  resulting  diseases.  This  legislation  will 
provide  compensation  for  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcomas.  and 
chloracne,  which  many  tielieve  are  related  to 
exposure  to  the  defoliant  agent  orange. 

This  legislation  also  coordinates  the  efforts 
of  an  independent  scientific  entity,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Administration 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Together,  the  findings  of 
these  two  will  hopefully  result  m  a  compKehen- 
sive  set  of  regulations  so  that  ailmg  veterans 
will  receive  the  cornpensation  thai  they  de- 
serve. 

1  think  It  important  to  undertine  that  thou- 
sands ol  veterans  wtio  served  in  Vietnam 
have  suflered  with  diseases  and  ailing  condi- 
tions associated  with  exposure  to  the  dioxins 
of  agent  orange  for  over  20  years  now  One 
must  remember  that  our  responsibility  to  these 
people  IS  not  just  to  study  these  prot)lems.  but 
rather  to  address  them  We  must  continue  to 
abide  by  the  principle  of  taking  care  of  those 
that  served  our  country,  regardless  of  ttie 
cause  or  responsibility  of  their  possible  inju- 
ries 

As  this  generation's  active  military  continues 
to  fight  for  us  in  tfie  Persian  Gulf,  today's  leg- 
islation may  begin  to  assure  them  that  their 
sacrifices  will  not  go  unnoticed  upon  thieir  re- 
turn home. 
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Ms  PELOSI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H  R  556.  trie  Agent  Orange  Act.  1 
commerxj  Chairman  MONTGOMeRv.  Congress 
man  Stump,  the  ranking  minority  rriember.  and 
Congressmen  Evans,  Penny,  and  Applegate 
for  their  leadership  m  forging  ttie  compromise 
which  allowed  us  to  consider  this  measure 
and  H  R  3,  the  disabled  veterans  COLA  bill, 
which  the  House  and  Senate  unanimously 
pvassed  last  week  Togett>er.  these  two  txlls  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  Nations  disabled 
veterans 

Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange 
fiave  been  forced  to  cope  with  txith  life-threat- 
ening illness  arxl  ttie  tjelief  that  they  had 
served  a  government  which  had  not  fulfilled  its 
obligation  to  the  Nations  veterans  These  vet- 
erans demand  and  deserve  the  support  of 
Congress 

This  bill  wouW  provide  permanent  disatMlity 
compensation  to  Vietnam  veterans  who  suffer 
from  cancers  currently  known  to  be  a  result  of 
exposure  to  agent  orange  The  bill  wouW  also 
direct  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  long- 
term  health  effects  ol  hertxcide  exposure  so 
that  additional  agent  orange-related  diseases 
can  be  identified 

I  once  again  thank  ttie  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  tor  their  work  m  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  We  must  also  thank  the  thousands 
of  Vietnam  veterans  tor  ttieir  patience  artd  per- 
severance in  seeking  these  overdue  benefits 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  honor  the  Nations 
commitment  to  all  ol  its  veterans  and  support 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr  STl'MI'  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  niy  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mazzoli).  All  time  has  expired 

TTie  question  is  on  the  motion  offerer! 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  |Mr 
MONTOOMKRY]   that   the   House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pajss  the  bill.  H  R.  566.  as 
amended 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  HAMMKFlSCHMinT  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeiis  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SF'EAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  ,5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
Ingrs  on  this  motion  will  t>e  postponed. 


SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  CIVIL 
RELIEF  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  iH  R  556)  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to 
improve  and  clarify  the  protections 
provided  by  that  act;  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  veterans' 
reemployment  rights  and  to  improve 
veterans  rights  to  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R  555 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I    SHORT  Tm  J.. 

This  Act  ma.v  be  cited  as  the  'Soldiers' 
ami  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  AmendmenU  of 

SEC  i  frvicnoN  and  distkess  diking  miu 

TAKY  SERVICE. 

(a)  Lnchk.^.shi'  Maximi  m  Rental  Amount 
KOR  ArPt.lCABiLlT^  OK  Stav  -Section  300  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  (50  use  App  530)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "SISO"  in  subsection  il)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '$1,200  " 

(bi  Technical  Amendme.nt8.— Such  section 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redeslKnatlng  subsections  (1).  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)  as  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d).  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  as  so  redeslfmated.  by 
striking  out  "subnectlon  (1)  hereof'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  lai". 

ici  Effective  Datk.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  la)  applies  to  actions  for 
eviction  or  distress  that  are  commenced 
after  July  V.    \9f)0 

SEC.    3.    EXT>;nS1<>N    of    power    of    ATT()RNEY 
PH()TE»-nON. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section   701    of  tiie   Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (50 
use    App.  591)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol 
lows 

"(C)  This  section  applies  to  the  following 
powers  of  attorney  executed  by  a  person  in 
military  service  or  under  a  call  or  order  to 
report  for  military  service  lor  who  has  tieen 
advised  by  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  such  person  may  receive  such  a 
call  or  order): 

"(1)  A  power  of  attorney  that  is  executed 
during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  defined  in  section 
101(29)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code). 

"(2)  A  power  of  attorney  that  expires  by  its 
terms  after  July  31.  1990". 

SEC.   4.   PROrESSIONAl.   IJABII.rrV   PRf)TE(*n<)N 
FOR    CERTAIN     ll'tK.SONS    (>RI>ER>:l) 

TO  AcnvT':   Dipy   in    rwE  ahmeii 

FORCES. 

Article  vn  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  This  section  applies  to  a  per- 
son who— 

"(1)  after  July  31.  1990.  is  ordered  to  active 
duty  (Other  than  for  training)  pursuant  to 
section  672  (a)  or  (g).  673.  673b.  674.  675.  or  688 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  who  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of 
such  title  during  a  period  when  members  are 
on  active  duty  pursuant  to  any  of  the  preced- 
ing sections;  and 

"(2)  immediately  before  receiving  the  order 
to  active  duty  - 

"(A)  was  engaged  In  the  furnishing  of 
health-care  services  or  other  services  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  pro- 
fessional services,  and 

"(B)  had  In  effect  a  professional  liability 
in.surance  policy  that  does  not  continue  to 
cover  claims  filed  with  respect  to  such  per- 
son during  the  period  of  the  person's  active 
duty  unless  the  premiums  are  paid  for  such 
coverage  for  such  period. 

"ib)(ii  Coverage  of  a  person  referred  to  in 
subsection  (ai  by  a  professional  liability  in- 
surance policy  shall  be  suspended  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  upon  receipt  of  the 
written  request  of  such  person  by  the  insur- 
ance carrier 

"(2)  A  professional  liability  Insurance 
carrier— 

"(A)  may  not  require  that  premiums  be 
paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  for  any  pro- 
fessional liability  insurance  coverage  sus- 
pended pursuant  to  paragraph  (I  i;  and 

"(B)  shall  refund  any  amount  paid  for  cov- 
erage for  the  period  of  such  suspension  or. 


upon  the  election  of  such  person,  apply  such 
amount  for  the  payment  of  any  premium  be- 
coming due  upon  the  reinstatement  of  such 
I.  overage 

(3)  A  professional  liability  Insurance  car- 
rier shall  not  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
claim  that  is  tiased  on  professional  conduct 
(including  any  failure  to  take  any  action  in 
a  professional  capacity*  of  a  person  that  oc- 
curs during  a  period  of  suspension  of  that 
person's  professional  liability  Insurance 
under  this  subsection  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  claim  based  upon  the 
failure  of  a  professional  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  patients  to  be  cared  for  during 
the  period  of  the  professional's  active  duly 
service  shall  t)e  considered  to  be  Ijased  on  an 
action  or  failure  U)  take  action  before  the 
beginning  of  the  periotl  of  suspension  of  pro- 
fessional liability  Insurance  under  this  sub- 
section, except  in  a  case  In  which  profes 
sional  services  were  provided  after  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  such  period 

'(c)(1)  Professional  liability  insurance  cov 
erage  suspended  in  the  case  of  any  person 
pursuant  to  subsection  ibi  shall  l)e  reinstated 
by  the  insurance  carrier  on  the  date  on 
which  that  person  transmits  to  the  insur- 
ance carrier  a  written  request  for  reinstate- 
ment 

"(2i  The  request  of  a  person  for  reinstate 
ment  shall  be  effective  only  if  the  person 
transmits  the  request  to  the  insurance  car- 
rier within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  person  is  released  from  active  duty  The 
Insurance  carrier  shall  notify  the  person  of 
the  due  date  for  payment  of  the  premium  for 
such  Insurance  Such  premium  shall  be  paid 
by  the  ijerson  within  30  days  of  receipt  of 
that  notice 

"(3)  The  period  for  which  professional  li- 
ability insurance  coverage  shall  be  reln- 
-•,ited  for  a  person  under  this  subeection 
■:  ity  not  be  less  than  the  balance  of  the  pe- 
riod for  which  coverage  would  have  contin- 
ued under  the  Insurance  policy  if  the  cov- 
erage had  not  been  suspended 

"id I  An  insurance  carrier  may  not  increase 
the  amount  of  the  premium  charged  for  pro- 
fessional liability  Insurance  coverage  of  any 
person  for  the  minimum  period  of  the  rein 
statement  of  such  coverage  required  under 
subsection  (c)(3i  to  an  amount  greater  than 
the  amount  chargeable  for  such  coverage  for 
such  period  before  the  suspension,  except  to 
the  extent  of  any  general  increase  In  the  pre- 
mium amounts  charged  by  that  carrier  for 
the  same  professional  liability  coverage  for 
persons  similarly  covered  by  such  insurance 
during  the  period  of  the  suspension. 

"(e)  This  section  does  not— 

"(1)  require  a  suspension  of  professional  li- 
ability insurance  coverage  for  any  person 
who  is  not  a  person  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  and  who  is  covered  by  the  same  profes- 
sional liability  Insurance  as  a  person  re- 
ferred to  In  such  subsection,  or 

"(2)  relieve  any  person  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  premiums  for  the  coverage  not  required 
to  be  suspended. 

"(fxli  A  civil  or  administrative  action  for 
damages  on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  profes- 
sional negligence  or  other  professional  liabil- 
ity of  a  person  whose  professional  liability 
insurance  coverage  has  been  suspended  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  stayed  until  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  susp^'nsion  if 

■•(A)  the  action  was  i Dmmenced  during 
that  period; 

"(Bl  the  action  is  based  on  an  act  or  omis- 
sion that  occurred  before  the  date  on  which 
the  suspension  became  effective,  and 

"(C)  the  suspended  professional  liability 
insurance  would,  except  for  the  suspension. 
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on  its  face  cover  the  alleged  professional 
negligence  or  other  professional  liability 
negligence  or  other  professional  liability  of 
the  person, 

"(2i  Whenever  a  civil  or  administrative  ac- 
tion for  damages  is  stayed  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  person,  the  action  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  filed  on  the  date  on 
which  the  professional  liability  insurance 
coverage  of  such  person  is  reinstated  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(gi  In  the  case  of  a  civil  or  administrative 
action  for  which  a  stay  could  have  been 
granted  under  subsection  (f)  by  reason  of  the 
suspension  of  professional  liability  insurance 
coverage  of  the  defendant  under  this  section, 
the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  coverage 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
any  statutory  period  of  limitation  on  the 
commencement  of  such  action. 

"(h)  If  a  person  whose  professional  liability 
Insurance  coverage  is  suspended  under  sub- 
section (b)  dies  during  the  period  of  the 
suspension— 

"(1)  the  requirement  for  the  grant  or  con- 
tinuance of  a  stay  in  any  civil  or  administra- 
tive action  against  such  person  under  sub- 
section (f)(1)  shall  terminate  on  the  date  of 
the  death  of  such  person;  and 

"(2)  the  carrier  of  the  professional  liability 
Insurance  so  suspended  shall  be  liable  for 
Any  claim  for  damages  for  professional  neg- 
ligence or  other  professional  liability  of  the 
deceased  person  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  such  carrier  would  be  lia- 
ble if  the  person  had  died  while  covered  by 
such  insurance  but  t>efore  the  claim  was 
filed. 

"(1)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'active  duty'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  that  term  in  section  101  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  term  'profession'  includes  occupa- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  term  'professional'  Includes  occu- 
pational 

SEC.    8.    HFjU-TH     l.NSCRANCE    REINSTATEMENT 
UPON  IU;EMPLO'>rMENT. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  38  Paragraph  d) 
of  section  2021(b)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A) "  after  "(b)(1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  employer-offered  health 

Insurance,  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period 
may  not  be  imposed  in  connection  with  cov- 
erage of  a  health  or  physical  condition  of  a 
person  entitled  to  participate  in  that  insur- 
ance under  subparagraph  (A),  or  a  health  or 
physical  condition  of  any  other  person  who 
is  covered  by  the  insurance  by  reason  of  the 
coverage  of  such  person,  if— 

"(1)  the  condition  arose  before  or  during 
that  person's  period  of  training  or  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces; 

"(il)  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  would 
not  have  been  imposed  for  the  condition  dur- 
ing a  period  of  coverage  resulting  from  par- 
ticipation by  such  person  in  the  insurance; 
and 

"dill  the  condition  of  such  person  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  serv- 
ice-connected." 

(b)  Amendment  to  SoLDiEiis'  and  Sailors' 
CrviL  Relief  Act  of  1940,  -Article  VII  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  702.  as 
added  by  section  4.  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec  703.  (a)  A  person  who.  by  reason  of 
military  service  described  in  section 
702(a)il),  is  entitled  to  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits of  this  Act  shall  also  be  entitled  upon  re- 
lease  from   such   military   service    to   rein- 


statement of  any  health  insurance  which  (1) 
was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  such  service 
commenced,  and  i2>  was  terminated  effective 
on  a  date  during  the  period  of  such  ser\'ice 

"lb)  An  exclusion  or  a  waiting  period  may 
not  be  imposed  in  connection  with  reinstate- 
ment of  health  insurance  coverage  of  a 
health  or  physical  condition  of  a  person 
under  sujsection  (ai.  or  a  health  or  physical 
condition  of  any  other  person  who  is  covered 
by  the  insurance  by  reason  of  the  coverage  of 
such  person,  if— 

"(1)  the  condition  arose  before  or  during 
that  person's  period  of  training  or  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces; 

"(2)  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  would 
not  have  been  imposed  for  the  condition  dur- 
ing a  period  of  coverage  resulting  from  par- 
ticipation by  such  person  in  the  insurance; 
and 

"(3)  the  condition  of  such  person  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  be  a  disability  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated in  the  line  of  duty  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  105  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code). 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  employer-offered  insurance  benefits 
in  which  a  person  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
section is  entitled  to  participate  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  43  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code .". 

(c)    Effecttive     Date— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
August  !.  1990 
SEC.  6.  STAY  OF  Jt^DICLAL  PROCEEDWGS. 

(ai  Stay  ok  Action  or  Proceeding.- In  any 
judicial  action  or  proceeding  in  which  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  described  in 
subsection  (b)  is  involved  (either  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant),  the  court  shall,  upwn  applica- 
tion by  such  member  (or  some  other  person 
on  the  member's  behalf)  at  any  stage  before 
final  judgement  is  entered,  stay  the  action 
or  proceeding  until  a  date  after  June  30.  1991. 

lb)  Members  Covered —A  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  covered  by  subsection  (a)  if 
at  the  time  of  application  for  the  stay  of  a 
judicial  action  or  proceeding  the  member — 

(1)  is  on  active  duty;  and 

(2)  is  serving  outside  the  State  in  which 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  action 
or  proceeding  is  located. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
SEC.  7  EXERCISE  OF  RIGHTS  CNDER  ACT  NOT  TO 
AFFECT  CERTAIN  FlTfRE  FINAN- 
CIAL TRANSACTIONS. 

Article  I  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  i50  US  C.  App.  510  et  seq  ) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sex;.  106.  Application  by  a  person  in  mili- 
tary service  for.  or  receipt  by  a  person  in 
military  service  of.  a  stay,  postponement,  or 
suspension  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  the  payment  of  any  tax.  fine,  penalty. 
Insurance  premium,  or  other  civil  obligation 
cr  liability  of  that  person  shall  not  itself 
(without  regard  to  other  considerations)  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  determination  by  any  lender  or 
other  person  that  such  person  in  military 
service  is  unable  to  pay  such  civil  obligation 
or  liability  in  accordance  with  its  terms 

"(2)  With  respect  to  a  credit  transaction 
between  a  creditor  and  such  person  in  mili- 
tary service — 

■■(A)  a  denial  or  revocation  of  credit  by  the 
creditor; 

■(B)  a  change  by  the  creditor  in  the  terms 
of  an  existing  credit  arrangement;  or 


"(Ci  a  refusal  by  the  creditor  to  grant  cred- 
it to  such  person  in  substantially  the 
amount  or  on  substantially  the  terms  re- 
quested 

"(3:  An  adverse  report  relating  to  the  cred- 
itworthiness of  such  person  in  military  serv- 
ice by  or  to  any  person  or  entity  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating 
consumer  credit  information. 

"(4i  A  refusal  by  an  insurer  to  insure  such 
person". 

SEC.  8.  CLARIFIC.V'nON  OF  TTTLE  3S  REEMPU)Y- 
MENT  RIGHTS  COVERAGE  FOR  RE 
SERMSTS 

(a)  In  General.— ill  Subsection  igi  of  sec- 
tion 2024  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "active  duty  for  not 
more  than  90  days"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing)"; and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  including  any  period  of 
extension  of  active  duty  under  section  673b 
of  title  10"  tiefore  the  period  at  the  end 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply  to  any  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  ordered 
to  active  duty  (other  than  for  training) 
under  section  673b  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  after  July  31.  1990 

(bl  Technical  Amendment. — (l)  Subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "provided  for  by  this  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "provided  for  by  this 
chapter". 

i2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  as  of  Decemtser  3.  1974 
SEC.  ».  TECHNICAL  AMENT)MENTS  TO  SOLDIERS' 
A.NT)  SAILORS'  CIML  RELIEF  ACT  OF 
1»40. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  (50  U.S.C.  App.  511)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  ili.  by  inserting  "the  Air 
Force.  "  after  "the  Marine  Corps.  ';  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  i2i.  by  striking  out  "shall 
include"  and  all  that  follows  through  "dis- 
charge" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"means,  in  the  case  of  any  person,  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  person 
enters  active  service  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  person's  release  ". 

(2 1  Section  102  (50  U.S.C.  App.  512)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  including  the 
Philippine  Islands  while  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States.". 

(3i  Section  103i4i  i50  USC.  App,  513(4))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1942  ". 

(4 1  Section  105  (50  U.S.C.  App.  515)  is 
amended— 

lA'  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "to  insure'  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  shall  ensure'  :  and 

iB  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  '  m  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation'  - 

■5  Section  106  iSO  USC  App.  516)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended.'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Military  Selective 
Service  Act  (50  U.S.C  App,  451  et  seq  ". 

iB)  by  striking  out  "the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces'":  and 
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(C)  by  3t.rlklnK  out  "he  reports  for  such 
service"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
member  reports  for  military  service  or  the 
date  on  which  the  order  Is  revoked,  which- 
ever Is  earlier" 

(6)  Section  205  (50  U.S.C.  App.  525)  Is 
amended  by  strlklnff  out  "the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1942"  and  Inserting^ 
In  Ueu  thereof  "October  6,  1942" 

(7)  Section  206  {50  U  S  C.  App.  526)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "per  centum  per 
annum"  each  place  It  appears  and  Insertinur 
in  lieu  thereof  "percent  per  year",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  his  entry"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "bear  Interest"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "before  that  per- 
son's entry  Into  that  service  shall,  during 
any  part  of  the  period  of  military  service. 
h>ear  Interest". 

(8)  Section  300  (50  USC  App.  530)  is 
amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  ic).  as  redesignated  by 
section  2(bi.  by  striking  out  "shall  be 
guilty  "  and  all  that  follows  through  "$1,000.  " 
and  InsertlnK  In  Ueu  thereof  "shall  be  fined 
as  provldeil  in  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  to  exceed  one  year,",  and 

(Bi  in  subsection  (d),  as  redesignated  by 
section  2(b),  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
War,"'  and  all  that  follows  through  "as  the 
case  may  be."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Defense  or  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  It  Is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy." 

(9)  Sections  301(2).  302(4i.  304(3).  and  305(3) 
(50  U  S  C  App  531(2),  ,532(4).  534(3),  535<3))  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  guilty" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "11,000,  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  fined  as  pro- 
vided In  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  Im- 
prisoned for  not  to  exceed  one  year," 

(10)  Section  302(3)  (50  USC.  App  532(3))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  the  dat*  of 
enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1942  and" 

(11)  Section  400(a)  (50  USC  App.  540(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Soldiers"  and  Sailors"  Civil 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1942  or  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  before"  In 
clause  (2i  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
less  than  '80  days  before". 

(12)  Section  401  (50  U  S.C.  App,  Ml)  is 
amended 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  "  In  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans .\ffalr8". 

(Bi  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
tlon '"  both  places  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof   "Secretary  ".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"'  In  the 
last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  " 

(13)  Section  402  (50  USC  App.  542)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Veterans"  Administration""  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs"'; 
and 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Veterans"  Administration""  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary" 

(14)  Section  403  i50  USC.  App  543)  Is 
amended— 

(Ai  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
'"Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs'     and 

iB)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs""  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"". 


(15i  Section  404  (.'jO  USC  App  544)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration"" t)oth  places  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs'. 

(16)  Section  405  (50  USC.  App.  545)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■Administrator  of 
Veterans"  Affairs'"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs". 

(17)  Section  407  (50  USC.  App.  547)  la 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"The  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  shall";  and 

(Bi  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs""  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"'. 

(18)  Section  408  i50  USC  App.  548)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(19)  Section  504(3)  (50  USC  App  564(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "within  six  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or"". 

(20)  Section  505(1 1  (50  USC.  App.  565(1))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "'(SO  USC    28)"'  after 

"section  2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  " 

(21)  Section  506(2)  (50  U.S.C.  App.  566(2))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "»ix  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  or":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""General  Land  Office"' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Bureau  of 
Land  Management" 

(22)  Section  507  (50  U.S.C.  App.  567)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ••General  l.And  Office^" 
In  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Bureau  of  Land  Management""; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  register  of  a  United 
States  land  office"  In  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ••,  inclusive"  in  the  last 
sentence. 

(23)  Section  510(2)  (50  USC.  App.  570(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Acf  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "before  October  17,  1940"". 

(24)  Section  514  (50  USC  App.  574)  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""orders:  Provided.  That 
nothing'"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'orders.  Nothing '";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  use  thereof  "  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  all  that  follows  through 

"has  been  paid"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  use  thereof,  but  only  If  a  license,  fee,  or 
excise  required  by  the  State  or  territory, 
possession,  or  District  of  Columbia  of  which 
the  person  Is  a  resident  or  In  which  the  per- 
son is  domiciled  has  been  paid". 

(25)  Section  600  (50  USC  App.  580)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "•the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "October  17,  1940," 

(26)  Section  601  (50  U.S.C  App.  581 1  is 
amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  d),  by  striking  out  "Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment"   and    Inserting    In    Ueu    thereof 

"Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  ":  and 

(B)  In  parajcraph  i3»— 

(I)  by  sinking  out  ""Department  of  War  or 
the  Navy  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Defense '",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  •Jurisdiction-  Provided. 
That  no"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "juris- 
diction. No" 

(27)  Section  604  (50  USC  App  584)  is 
amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "1945  Provided.  That"' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"1945,  except 
that":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "thpreafter  Provided 
further.  That  whenever  "  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "thereafter   Whenever". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr  MoNT- 
OOMKK'i']  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  Kentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr  STi'Mi'j  will  be  reco(?nized  for  20 
minutes 

The  Chair  rec"(iffnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr  .M(>nt(^)MERY]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    ffentleman    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 

PENNY] 

Mr.  PP^NN"^'  Mi  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
stronK  support  today  of  H.R.  555, 
amendments  to  the  .Soldiers"  and  Sail- 
ors" Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  This  le(?is- 
lation  was  developed  as  a  result  of 
hearinifs  held  hust  fall  by  the  House 
"Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  deter- 
mine what  modifications  were  needed 
in  the  act  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
service  personnel  called  to  active  duty 
today.  The  provisions  of  the  legislation 
will  allay  some  of  the  stateside  con- 
cerns of  men  and  women  currently 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  provision  suspending  premium 
payments  on  professional  liability  in 
surance  is  a  significant  help  to  the 
large  numbers  of  physicians  and  others 
recently  called  up  Guaranteed  rein- 
statement of  private  health  insurance 
for  service  members  and  their  families 
upon  their  return  from  active  duty  will 
ensure  that  no  individual  or  family  will 
go  without  health  insurance  coverage 
as  a  result  of  service.  Increasing  the 
protection  againt  evu  tion  for  families 
paying  rent  up  to  Sl.'JOO  per  month  re- 
flects the  dramatic  change  in  housing 
costs  over  the  years  and  should  give 
this  protection  to  most  indivldual.s 
The  protections  against  adverse  action 
and  pending  lawsuits  will  allow  service 
members  further  peace  of  mind 

Finally,  the  clear  statement  of  veter- 
ans' reemployment  rights  is  the  most 
basic  assurance  we  can  give  these  serv- 
ice members  that  their  jobs  will  be 
there  for  them  when  they  return 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  but  one 
more  way  we  can  demonstrate  our  sup- 
port for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
voluntarily  serving  on  our  behalf  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  I  urged  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  bring  this  measure,  H  R  555,  to 
the  House  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  It  is  very  fitting 
that  the  Congress  address  the  needs  of 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
many  of  whom  are  serving  in  the  Mid 
die  East  as  we  speak  Before  I  go  into 
the  details  of  this  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  about  the 
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two  laws  which  this  bill  would  amend, 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940  and  the  veterans  reemploy- 
ment rights  law. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  how  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
works. 

First,  the  act  provides  legal  and  eco- 
nomic protection  to  people  who  have 
been  called  to  active  duty.  This  means 
members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  as 
well  as  persons  who  enlist  or  are  draft- 
ed. The  act  generally  provides  relief  to 
persons  who  are  significantly  affected 
by  being  called  to  active  duty,  or  who 
are  suddenly  assigned  to  a  location  far 
from  their  home,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

Second,  the  act  was  not  designed  to 
relieve  a  person  of  a  debt  owed,  nor  was 
it  designed  to  permit  persons  to  avoid 
valid  obligations  What  the  act  is  in- 
tended to  do  is  assure  fair  treatment  to 
p)ersons  who  suddenly  find  their  per- 
sonal lives  changed  by  the  country's 
call  to  duty. 

Third,  the  act's  important  provisions 
are  as  follows:  A  lender  may  not  charge 
interest  or  more  than  6  percent  a  year 
on  a  debt  incurred  before  the  person 
went  on  active  duty.  A  service  member 
who  has  dependents  can  ask  a  court  to 
delay  eviction  proceedings.  Mortgage 
foreclosure  proceedings  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  court  or  be  agreed  to  by 
the  service  member.  The  act  protects 
service  members  from  having  their 
property  sold  to  pay  taxes  that  are  due. 

The  other  important  law  we  are  con- 
sidering is  the  veterans  reemployment 
rights  law  [VRR].  This  law  protects  the 
civilian  jobs  of  those  who  join  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  also  protects  the  ci- 
vilian jobs  of  members  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  who  are  called  to  active 
duty.  When  they  leave  active  duty, 
their  employer  must  give  them  their 
jobs  back  and  all  benefits  as  if  they  had 
never  left  The  Department  of  Labor 
monitors  compliance  with  this  law. 

In  September  1990.  our  committee 
held  a  joint  hearing  with  the  .Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
these  two  laws  At  that  hearing,  the 
Department  of  Defense  recommended  a 
number  of  changes  to  these  laws,  and 
those  changes  are  reflected  in  this  bill. 
Since  that  hearing,  we  have  received  a 
lot  of  calls  about  problems  that  are  not 
specifically  addressed  by  the  act  We 
will  hold  additional  hearings  in  March 
and  April  on  legislation  to  strengthen 
and  clarify  these  laws 

I  want  to  commend  Representative 
TIM  Penny,  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Training,  and 
Employment,  and  Chri.s  Smith,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee, for  their  efforts  to  bring 
these  laws  up  to  date. 

The  change  in  the  approach  to  meet- 
ing our  military  obligations  which  has 
taken  place  over  the  last  15  years— the 
total  force  policy— has  not  been  re- 
flected in  these  two  laws.  The  in- 
creased   reliance    on    our    Reserve   and 


Guard  units  to  perform  essential  de- 
fense functions  has  meant  the  callup  of 
around  170.000  men  and  women  in  the 
past  5  months.  Almost  100,000  are  now- 
serving  in  the  Middle  East.  This  legis- 
lation will  address  some  of  their  needs. 

H.R.  555  would  suspend  premium  pay- 
ments on  professional  liability  insur- 
ance for  the  thousands  of  doctors  and 
health-care  professionals  now  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

For  example,  a  surgeon  might  be  pay- 
ing $50,000  a  year  for  malpractice  insur- 
ance even  while  he  is  on  active  duty. 
This  bill  would  allow  him  to  suspend 
payments  and  reinstate  the  coverage 
when  he  leaves  active  duty. 

H.R.  555  would  guarantee  reinstate- 
ment of  health  insurance  for  service 
members  and  their  families  when  they 
leave  active  duty  as  if  they  had  never 
been  called.  This  means  no  waiting  pe- 
riods and  no  exclusions  for  conditions 
which  arise  while  the  person  is  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

For  example,  while  he  is  serving  on 
active  duty,  a  service  member's  child 
might  get  a  disease  that  will  require 
medical  care  for  many  years.  For  ex- 
ample, diabetes.  V^Tien  the  service 
member  leaves  active  duty,  he  needs 
health  insurance  for  that  child,  and 
this  bill  will  help  him  get  the  same 
coverage  he  had  before  he  went  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

The  bill  would  also  broaden  the  pro- 
tection against  eviction  to  families 
paying  rents  up  to  $1,200  a  month. 

Finally,  it  would  require  courts  to 
suspend  further  action  on  any  pending 
lawsuits  at  the  request  of  the  service 
member  until  at  least  July  1.  1991. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  number  of 
clarifying  amendments  to  the  act. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  Id 
like  to  include  additional  background 
and  information  on  this  legislation  and 
these  two  laws,  along  with  some  prac- 
tical advice  on  dealing  with  questions 
about  the  laws  that  may  arise.  If  any  of 
my  colleagues  are  contacted  by  con- 
stituents who  have  a  specific  problem 
that  might  be  covered  by  the  act.  the 
first  thing  the  constituent  should  do  is 
to  seek  advice  from  the  base  legal  as- 
sistance officer  These  officers  are 
trained  to  offer  assistance  to  service 
members  and  their  families.  They're 
very  good  at  what  they  do.  I've  talked 
personally  to  some  of  these  officers, 
and  they  are  very  knowledgeable. 

Additional  information  about  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
is  available  to  members"  offices  from 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  has  pre- 
pared a  summary  of  the  act  in  plain 
English,  and  I  highly  recommend  it  as 
a  basic  explanation  of  what  the  act  is 
intended  to  do. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  pre- 
pared several  factsheets  which  summa- 
rize the  law  on  job  rights  for  reservists 
and    members   of   the    National    Guard 
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and  reemployment  rights  for  returning 
veterans. 

Now.  I'd  like  to  provide  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing. H.R.  556.  On  September  12.  1990,  the 
committee  held  a  joint  hearing  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs on  the  provisions  and  protections 
afforded  by  the  Soliders'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  and  the  veterans  reem- 
ployment rights  provisions  codified  in 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  persons 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Witnessed  at  the  hearing  in- 
cluded Members  of  Congress,  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  veteran 
and  military  service  organizations,  and 
representatives  of  the  banking  and 
home  mortgage  industry.  Subse- 
quently, the  committee  ordered  H.R 
5814  reported  to  the  House  on  October 
12,  1990.  and  the  House  passed  the  meas- 
ure on  October  15.  H.R  555  is  virtually 
identical  to  H.R.  5814  with  certain  addi- 
tional provisions  described  hereafter. 

BACKGROUND  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  H.H    iM 

The  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
have  long  recognized  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  legal  rights  of 
service  members  called  to  active  duty. 
In  addition,  the  Congress  has  similarly 
recognized  that  the  nature  of  military 
service  often  compromises  the  ability 
of  service  members  to  fulfill  their  fi- 
nancial obligations.  The  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940— 
SSCRA.  50  use  App.  500  et  seq.— is 
essentially  a  reenactment  of  legisla- 
tion enacted  during  World  War  I  It  was 
subsequently  amended  in  1942,  in  part 
to  override  court  decisions  that  in 
some  instances  had  led  to  restrictive 
interpretations  of  the  act.  defeating  its 
purposes.  Congress  has  subsequently 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
act's  protections  during  peacetime. 
Minor  amendments  to  the  act  were 
made  in  1966  and  1972. 

Since  1940.  protection  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  citizen  soldier  who  leaves 
employment  to  serve  in  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  by  pre8er\'ing  the  former 
service  member's  right  to  return  to  his 
or  her  preservice  employment  Subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  legislation 
pertaining  to  veterans  of  active  duty 
service,  employment  protection  was  es- 
tablished for  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  All  Volunteer  Force 
and  the  development  of  the  total  force 
policy,  there  has  been  increasing  em- 
phasis on  the  Selected  Reserve  as  an  ef- 
fective means  of  providing  a  significant 
portion  of  our  Nation's  defense. 

The  President's  recent  activation  of 
a  significant  number  of  Reserve  Forces 
has  caused  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  reexamine  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  providing  employ- 
ment and  other  protections  for  such 
persons.  Subsequent  to  the  September 
12  hearing,  the  Department  of  Defense 
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transmitted  two  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress advocating  changes  In  existing 
law.  I  have  attached  copies  of  those 
two  letters,  dated  September  21,  1990. 
and  October  9.  1990,  to  my  written  re- 
marks for  inclusion  in  the  Record  on 
this  legislation.  A  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses at  the  September  12  hearing 
made  suggestions  for  updating  or  modi- 
fying existing  law  This  legislation  rep- 
resents the  committee's  response  to 
the  Department  of  Defense's  request 
for  legislative  modifications.  The  com- 
mittee expects  to  hold  additional  hear- 
ings in  March  or  April  to  determine  the 
need  for  any  further  legislation. 

EVICTION  AND  DISTRESS  DCRINO  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

The  SSCRA  provides  protection 
against  eviction  or  distress  of  a  service 
member's  family  except  upon  the  ex- 
press order  of  a  court.  The  original  1940 
act  applied  only  to  leases  where  the 
monthly  payment  was  less  than  $80  per 
month.  In  1966,  this  figure  was  amend- 
ed to  $150  In  today's  real  estate  mar- 
ket, it  is  not  unusual  for  a  service 
member  to  pay  as  much  as  $1,000  or 
more  to  house  his  or  her  family  in  a 
single  family  home  In  certain  areas. 
Thus,  the  committee  believes  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  extend  the  protection 
against  eviction  to  service  members  re- 
siding in  these  parts  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  section  2  of  H.R  555 
would  change  the  current  $150  ceiling 
to  $1,200. 

EXTENSION  OF  POWER  OF  ATFORNEY 
PROTECTION 

In  1972.  Congress  added  a  provision  to 
the  act  which  provided  that  a  power  of 
attorney  executed  by  a  service  member 
who  is  in  a  missing  status  would  be 
automatically  extended  for  the  period 
the  person  is  in  a  missing  status.  This 
section  only  applied  to  persons  serving 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  Section  3  of 
the  bill  would  extend  this  protection  to 
any  person  in  military  service  after 
August  2.  1990. 

PROFESSIONAL  LIABILITY  PROTECTION 

As  noted  in  the  September  21.  1990, 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  professional  liability  protec- 
tion for  military  members  ordered  to 
active  duty,  the  President's  recent  ac- 
tivation of  a  significant  number  of  phy- 
sicians in  the  Reserve  components  has 
focused  attention  on  the  problem  of 
medical  malpractice  insurance  for 
these  physicians.  The  Department 
states  that  60  percent  of  the  total  force 
medical  capability  is  in  the  Reserve 
components.  Unlike  casualty  insurance 
policies  with  which  most  Americans 
are  familiar,  most  malpractice  insur- 
ance provides  coverage  for  a  period  of 
time  again.st  claims  made  during  that 
period,  rather  than  for  a  period  during 
which  an  event  which  led  to  the  claim 
actually  occurred.  Because  of  high  pre- 
mium costs,  many  physicians  who 
must  continue  to  pay  for  malpractice 
insurance   di:rlng   the   period   of   their 


Reserve  service  are  placed  under  a  seri- 
ous financial  burden. 

Under  section  4  of  H.R.  555.  Reserve 
component  health  care  professionals— 
and  potentially  other  categories  of  per- 
sonnel—called to  active  duty  in  con- 
nection with  military  operations  will 
have  the  right  to  suspend  their  civilian 
professional  liability  insurance  cov- 
erage while  they  are  serving  their  tem- 
porary active  duty  assignment.  They 
will  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  paying 
premiums  during  this  period.  When  the 
active  duty  assignment  is  completed, 
the  insurance  policy  will  be  reinstated. 
During  the  period  the  professional  li- 
ability insurance  policy  is  suspended, 
the  reported  bill  would  stay  court  ac- 
tions for  damages  on  the  basis  of  al- 
leged professional  negligence  or  other 
actions  covered  by  the  policy.  The  stay 
would  end  when  the  policy  is  rein- 
stated. A  service  member  must  request 
reinstatement  within  30  days  after  re- 
lease from  active  duty.  A  plaintiffs 
right  to  make  a  claim  will  be  protected 
from  the  expiration  of  any  statute  of 
limitations,  but  the  plaintiffs  ability 
to  prosecute  the  claim  in  a  civil  or  ad- 
ministrative action  will  be  withheld 
temporarily  until  the  member  com- 
pletes his  or  her  temporary  period  of 
active  duty  assignment. 

This  legislation  does  not  specifically 
address  how  claims  made  during  the 
period  of  suspension  should  be  handled 
by  insurers.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  nature  of  individual  claims 
and  the  differences  in  procedures  which 
various  insurers  utilize  to  handle  such 
claims  makes  it  unwise  to  prescribe  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  for  treatment  of 
such  claims.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  if  a  claim  made 
during  a  period  of  suspension  resulted 
in  any  individual  liability  on  the  part 
of  the  insured,  when  an  adniinistrative 
or  civil  action  based  on  the  same  treat- 
ment and  brought  during  the  same  pe- 
riod would  not  result  in  such  liability. 

The  committee  notes  that  a  number 
of  insurance  carriers  who  underwrite 
physician  malpractice  insurance  have 
recently  established  policies  which  ac- 
complish the  same  objectives  as  the  re- 
ported bill.  The  committee  commends 
the  public  spirit  and  patriotism  that 
led  to  these  voluntary  actions,  which 
provide  much  needed  relief  to  health 
care  professionals  who  are  already 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of 
operations  and  elsewhere.  The  commit- 
tee believes  legislation  is  warranted  to 
assure  those  contemplating  an  assign- 
ment to  a  Reserve  component  that 
they  will  not  be  penalized  financially 
for  serving  their  country  when  called. 
The  legislation  will  also  help  to  assure 
the  medical  capabilities  of  the  Reserve 
components  in  the  future. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  REINSTATEMENT  RIGHTS 

The  high  cost  of  health  care  is  of  con- 
cern to  many  people,  and  it  presents  a 
particular  problem  to  members  of  the 
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selected  Reserve  who  have  been  or  may 
be  called  to  active  duty.  Testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  expressed 
the  apprehension  of  service  members 
for  the  continuity  of  health  care  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Employ- 
ers and  insurers  are  also  concerned  and 
confused  about  their  obligations  to 
provide  health  insurance  benefits.  The 
critical  role  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
requires  that  service  members  and 
their  families  be  able  to  maintain  ade- 
quate health  care  insurance.  It  is  also 
appropriate  that  employers  and  insur- 
ers be  made  aware  of  their  specific  re- 
sponsibilities regarding  the  benefits  of- 
fered to  ijersons  who  are  called  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

Chapter  43.  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  currently  provides  that  a  service 
member  whose  employment  has  been 
restored  is  entitled  to  participate  in  in- 
surance and  benefits  offered  by  an  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  the  employer's  es- 
tablished rules  and  practices  pertain- 
ing to  employees  on  furlough  or  leave 
of  absence.  However,  the  type  and  ex- 
tent of  health  insurance  benefits  to 
which  a  reemployed  service  member  is 
entitled  remain  unclear.  Section  5  of 
H  R.  555  would  amend  section  2021(b). 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
that  a  reemployed  service  member  is 
entitled  to  the  health  insurance  bene- 
fits provided  by  an  employer  as  if  he  or 
she  had  never  been  called  to  active 
duty  and  his  or  her  employment  had 
not  been  interrupted. 

The  Soldiers"  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  is  silent  on  the  issue  of  health  in- 
surance coverage.  Section  5  would  also 
amend  article  VII  of  the  act  to  require 
insurers,  upon  the  release  of  a  service 
member  from  military  service,  to  rein- 
state the  health  insurance  coverage  of 
the  service  member  and  of  his  or  her 
family  which  was  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  military  service  began  and 
which  was  terminated  during  the  pe- 
riod of  such  service.  The  amendment 
would  also  provide  that  such  person 
and  his  or  her  family  are  entitled  to 
the  health  insurance  coverage  which 
would  have  been  provided  if  no  period 
of  military  service  had  occurred. 

CLARIFICATION  OF  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

Section  8  of  the  reported  bill  would 
amend  section  2024(g),  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  that  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  called  to  active 
duty  for  90  days  or  longer  under  section 
673b.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
entitled  to  the  reemployment  rights 
and  benefits  provided  under  chapter  43, 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 

By  way  of  background  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  9&661,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  call  50,000 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  90-day  pi^riod  under  the 
provisions  of  section  673b.  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Public  Law  99-661, 
however,  amended  this  section  to  pro- 
vide for  the  callup  of  200.000  selected 
reservists  for  an   initial  90-day  period 
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which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
can  be  extended  for  an  additional  90 
days. 

Section  2024(g)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  currently  provides  reem- 
ployment rights  coverage  for  individ- 
uals serving  on  active  duty  for  up  to  90 
days  under  section  673b,  title  10.  Sec- 
tion 2024(g)  was  not  amended  following 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  99-661. 
however,  and  selected  reservists  serv- 
ing for  longer  than  90  days,  are  not  pro- 
tected under  this  section. 

Although  the  Department  of  I^bor 
has  determined  that  other  sections  of 
chapter  43  provide  reemployment 
rights  coverage  for  these  individuals,  it 
is  the  committee's  view  that  further 
clarification,  by  way  of  an  amendment 
to  section  2024(g),  is  advisable.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide entitlement  to  reemployment 
rights  and  benefits  for  selected  reserv- 
ists called  to  active  duty— other  than 
for  training— including  any  period  of 
extension  of  active  duty  under  section 
673b  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

STAY  OF  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Section  2  of  H.R.  5814  contained  a 
provision  intended  to  clarify  what  ac- 
tions would  constitute  a  court  appear- 
ance for  the  purposes  of  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Since  the 
time  that  this  legislation  w;is  reported, 
questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  a 
service  member  should  be  entitled  to 
apply  for  a  stay  of  proceeding  while  re- 
maining technically  outside  of  a 
court's  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  one  author 
has  suggested  that  the  provisions  pro- 
viding for  a  stay  of  civil  proceedings 
cannot  be  construed  to  achieve  such  a 
result,  and  were  not  intended  to  do  so. 
See  Chandler.  "The  Impact  of  a  Re- 
quest for  a  Stay  of  Proceedings  Under 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act,"  102  Military  Law  Review  168— fall 
1983  There  remains  some  concern,  how- 
ever, that  service  members  now  serving 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war  may  be 
disadvantaged  by  courts  who  are  un- 
willing to  grant  stays  as  contemplated 
by  section  201  of  the  act.  50  U.S.C  App 
521.  Accordingly,  H.R.  555  would  re- 
quire courts  to  grant  an  application  for 
a  stay  in  any  judicial  action  or  pro- 
ceeding at  any  stage  before  final  judg- 
ment is  entered  until  at  least  July  1, 
1991 

PROHlBrrED  ADVERSE  ACTIONS 

In  its  letter  of  October  9.  1990.  trans- 
mitting proposed  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  noted  that  "there 
is  concern  that  a  creditor  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  credit  rating  of  those 
members  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
protections  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act."  Section  7  of  H.R. 
555  prohibits  such  actions,  along  with 
any  other  denial  of  credit  of  insurance 
based  solely  on  the  fact  that  a  service 
member  has  applied  for  benefits  au- 
thorized by  the  act.  This  would  not 
prohibit  an  insurer  or  lender  from 
making   decisions   based   on   its   usual 


qualifying  criteria  related  to  the  credit 
or  insurance  being  sought. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
will  insert  the  two  letters  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  regarding  this 
subject  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  our 
committee  will  be  taking  a  closer  look 
at  the  situations  of  the  service  mem- 
bers who  are  now  serving  their  coun- 
try. As  my  colleagues  know.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  whatever  is 
needed  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our 
.\rmed  Forces,  particularly  the  many 
persons  m  the  Guard  and  Reserve  who 
have  left  families  and  jobs  behind. 

I  want  to  thank  Bob  Stump  for  his 
help  in  bringing  this  legislation  before 
the  House  today.  I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  their 
efforts  to  address  the  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

General  Counsel  of  the 

department  of  defense. 
Washington,  DC.  September  21.  1990. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker  Attached  is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  provide  professional  liability 
protection  for  certain  military  members  or- 
dered to  active  duty  during  military  oper- 
ations". 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  legislative  program  for  the  lOlsl 
Congress.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  Congre.ss. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  President's  recent  activation  of  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  physicians  in  the  reserve 
I  omponents  has  focused  urgent  attention  on 
the  problem  of  medical  malpractice  iiability 
insurance  for  these  physicians  The  potential 
effects  of  this  problem  are  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  SCo  of  the  total  force  medical 
capability  of  the  armed  forces  is  in  the  re- 
serve components. 

The  medical  malpractice  insurance  prob- 
lem for  these  physicians  relates  to  two  key 
developments  m  recent  years  in  the  mal- 
practice liability  insurance  industry:  lii 
malpractice  insurance  liability  premium.s 
have  skyrocketed,  and  (2'  there  has  been  a 
strong  shift  toward  "claims-made"  policies 
Under  these  policies,  insurance  coverage  re- 
lates u>  the  date  a  malpractice  claim  was 
filed,  rather  than  the  date  the  event  on 
which  the  claim  is  based  actually  occurred 
As  a  result,  even  when  the  physician  stops  or 
suspends  his  or  her  medical  practice,  the 
physician  must  continue  to  purchase  liabil- 
ity insurance,  either  by  continuing  the  regu- 
lar policy  or  by  purchasing  "tail  insurance" 
to  cover  lingering  potential  liabilities- 
claims  that  may  be  filed  in  the  future  for 
acts  that  occurred  m  the  past  For  reser^-e 
component  physicians,  this  means  they  must 
continue  to  pay  for  malpractice  liability  in- 
surance relating  to  their  suspended  civilian 
practice  while  they  are  serving  exclusively 
in  an  active  duty  status.  In  some  medical 
specialities,  the  malpractice  premium 
charges  actually  exceed  the  total  military 
pay  and  allowances  the  medical  officers  will 
receive  while  serving  on  active  duty. 
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To  assure  the  ability  of  the  armed  forces  to 
respond  to  possible  contingencies  during  the 
coming  year  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  as  well  as  simiiiar  future  ur- 
gent operational  missions,  the  Department 
believes  it  necessary  to  establish  special  au- 
thority to  protect  health  care  professionals 
land  other  professional  personnel  with  simi- 
lar liability  problems-  called  to  active  duty 
from  severe  financial  burdens  associated 
with  liability  insurance. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  reserve  component 
health  care  professionals  tand  potentially 
other  categories  of  personnel'  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  called  to  active  duty  (or  re- 
tired memibers  recalled  to  duty)  in  connec- 
tion with  military  operations  will  have  the 
right  to  suspend  their  civilian  professional 
liability  insurance  coverage  while  they  are 
serving  their  temporary  active  duty  assign- 
ment They  will  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
paying  premiums  during  this  period  When 
the  active  duty  assignment  ;s  completed,  the 
insurance  policy  will  be  reinstated. 

During  the  period  the  professional  liability 
insurance  policy  is  suspended,  m  the  case  of 
a  "claims-made"  policy,  the  proposed  bill 
would  suspend  court  action  on  any  claim 
made  after  the  professional  was  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  The  period  of  suspension  would 
last  no  longer  than  30  days  after  release  from 
active  duty  of  the  member  In  no  case  would 
the  suspension  last  longer  than  one  year  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President. 
A  plamtifrs  right  to  make  a  claim,  will  be 
protected  from  the  expiration  of  any  statute 
of  limitations,  but  the  plaintiffs  ability  to 
prosecute  the  claim  will  be  withheld  tempo- 
rarily until  the  member  comipletes  his  or  her 
temporary  period  of  active  duty  assignment. 
This  proposed  legislation  provides  much 
needed  relief  to  some  reser\'e  component 
health  care  professionals  already  activated 
in  connection  with  the  current  military  op- 
erations, and  is  needed  to  assure  the  medical 
capabilities  of  the  reserve  components  to  re- 
spond to  requirements  that  may  arise  m  the 
coming  year  The  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  enact  this  proposed 
legislation. 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

This  proposed  bill  requires  no  DoD  expend- 
itures and  has  no  federal  budget  impact- 
Sincerely, 

Terrence  O  Donnell. 

General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC  October  9.  1990 
Hon  Thomas  S  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  Attached  is  draft  legis- 
lation "To  amend  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1990" 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  101st 
Congress  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advises  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Adm.inistrations  program  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
for  consideration  of  the  Congress 
purpose  of  legislation 

The  President's  recent  activation  of  Re- 
serve Forces  for  Operation  Desert  Shield  has 
demonstrated  a  need  to  clarify  and  update 
certain  provisions  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  i50  U  S.C  App. 
section  501  et,  seq.  i  This  proposal  will  ad- 
dress three  major  areas  of  concern-  problems 
regarding  military  mem.bers  informal  com- 
munication with  the  courts,  inadequacies  in 
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proteLilon    from    eviction,    and    protection 
from  adverse  actions  by  creditors. 

LEOAI>  PROCEEDINGS 

Current  law  pwrmlts  members  to  reopen  de- 
fault judgments  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances These  remedies  are  limited  to 
Judgments  where  members  on  active  duty 
have  not  made  an  appearance.  The  Act  also 
permits  members  to  petition  courts  for  a 
stay  of  civil  proceedings.  Where  a  stay  is  re- 
quested. It  Is  granted  unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  member's  ability  to  prosecute  or  de- 
fend an  action  is  not  materially  affected  by 
the  members  military  service. 

The  problem  arises  when  a  member  re- 
ceives notice  of  a  pending  action  but  Is  un- 
able to  make  an  appearance.  Frequently, 
members  will  communicate  with  the  court 
and  request  a  stay  of  proceedings  pursuant 
to  the  Act.  Some  courts  have  determined 
that  the  member's  military  service  did  not 
materially  affect  the  member's  ability  to 
participate,  and  proceeded  to  judgment, 
often  without  the  member's  presence.  In  at 
least  one  reported  case,  the  court  considered 
a  request  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  as  an  ai>- 
pearance  depriving  the  member  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reopen  the  de  facto  default. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  the  proposal 
would  amend  current  law  to  prevent  an  ap- 
plication for  a  suy  of  proceedings  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  appearance  for  any  purpose. 

RENT  LEVELS  FOR  EVICTION  PROTECTION 

Current  law  provides  protection  from  evic- 
tion of  dependents  If  the  rent  does  not  exceed 
1150  If  the  rent  is  In  excess  of  this  amount, 
there  Is  no  protection.  This  amount  was  last 
revised  in  1966  and  Is  no  longer  adequate  to 
provide  meaningful  protection 

This  legislative  proposal  would  increase 
the  amount  to  1750  and  require  the  Secretar- 
ies concerned  to  annually  promulgate  adjust- 
ments after  considering  the  Consumer  Price 
Index-Urban  for  rental  expenses,  as  promul- 
gated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Seven  hundred  fifty  dollars  represents  the 
rental  expense  of  most  enlisted  members  and 
Junior  officers  with  dependents  The  current 
rate  of  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ» 
for  an  E-fl  with  dependents  (I.e..  $468.30)  as 
Increased  by  the  average  Variable  Housing 
Allowance  iVHAi  paid  to  those  with  depend- 
ents (I.e..  SH5.02I  Is  $613.32.  Recognizing  that 
these  allowances  are  approximately  81  per- 
cent of  rental  expenses,  the  $750  amount  re- 
flects the  additional  amount  of  rent  not  re- 
imbursed by  BAQ  and  VHA 

PROHIBITED  ADVERSE  ACTIONS 

Current  law  provides  protections  and  pro- 
cedures to  assist  members  experiencing  fi- 
nancial difficulties  as  a  result  of  their  mili- 
tary service  Notwithstanding  current  law. 
there  Is  concern  that  a  creditor  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  credit  rating  of  those 
members  who  avail  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tions of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act. 

This  legislation  prevents  a  member's  reli- 
ance on  financial  remedies,  safeguards,  and 
limitations  from  being  considered  adversely 
on  a  member's  ability  to  satisfy  just  debts 
Adverse  reports  to  credit  agencies  are  also 
prohibited 

MAXIMUM  RATE  OF  INTEREST 

This  draft  bill  does  not  amend  the  section 
In  current  law  that  establishes  a  maximum 
rate  of  Interest  of  6  percent  for  all  obliga- 
tions and  liabilities  of  a  service  member,  as 
long  as  they  were  undertaken  before  enter- 
ing military  service,  and  as  long  as  the  serv- 
ice memBer's  ability  to  pay  a  higher  Interest 
rate  Is  materially  affected  by  military  serv- 


ice Questions  have  aiist-n  (.utiterning  the  6 
percent  Interest  rate.  For  example,  is  the  un- 
paid interest  forgiven  or  merely  postponed 
until  after  completion  of  military  service'' 
Whether  the  6  percent  Interest  rate  Is 
compound  or  simple  Interest  is  also  not  ad- 
dressed In  current  law  Finally,  there  is  some 
concern  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  a  6  per- 
cent interest  rate  cap,  which  was  established 
In  1942.  at  a  time  when  mortgage  Interest 
rates  were  about  4  to  5  percent  and  the  prime 
lending  rate  was  1.5  percent.  Obviously.  In- 
terest rates  were  significantly  lower  than 
they  are  today. 

We  will  study  these  Issues  to  determine  if 
the  Interest  rate  cap  should  be  changed  to 
provide  the  Intended  protection  within  the 
context  of  current  market  conditions,  along 
with  studying  the  other  Issues  related  to  the 
6  percent  rate  We  will  submit  legislation  to 
address  these  Issues 

COST  AND  Bl'DGET  DATA 

This  proposal  requires  no  DoD  expendi- 
tures and  has  no  impact  on  the  federal  budg- 
et. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  Congress  enact  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely. 

Terrence  O'Donnell. 

D  1330 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  ffentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BoNiOR]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stump] 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery)  for  this  bill 
and  for  the  previous  bill.  H.R.  556.  As 
we  all  know,  they  are  both  so  impor- 
tant to  the  veterans  community. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  BONlOR],  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  House,  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  the  Vietnam  veterans  legisla- 
tion and  worked  very  hard  on  the  agent 
orange  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  565.  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 

H.R.  555  is  a  very  important  bill  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  men  and  women  in 
the  Reserve  and  Guard  forces  fighting 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  and  the  veterans'  reemployment 
rights  law  have  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  many  years  and  are  fun- 
damentally sound  provisions  of  law 
However,  they  need  to  be  updated, 
clarified,  and  expanded  to  meet  the 
legal  needs  of  military  men  and 
women. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  provi 
slons  which  are  immediately  needed 
quick  fixes  to  the  act.  identified  as  a 
result  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  The 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in- 
tends to  develop  another  comprehen- 
sive group  of  amendments  later  in  the 
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session  after  the  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings and  further  con.suleralion. 

An  extensive  consultation  process  for 
H  R  555  has  included  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  Initially  .sujjgested 
several  of  the  provisions  Our  di.stm 
guished  chairman.  Sonny  Montgom- 
ery, has  amply  explained  the  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  so  I  won't  discuss 
them  more. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman  Montgomkry 
has  long  been  known  as  the  champion 
of  veterans  and  our  men  and  women  in 
military  service,  and  I  commend  him 
once  again  for  advancing  highly  bene- 
ficial legislation. 

Also.  Tim  Penny  and  Chris  Smith  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  de- 
serve recognition  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  bill  as  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Chris  Smith,  in  particular,  was  in- 
strumental in  advancing  section  5  of 
the  bill  on  health  insurance  reinstate- 
ment upon  reemployment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unanimously 
support  H.R.  555.  a  bill  which  helps  the 
personal  legal  situations  of  many  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  marines,  and 
Coast  Guardsmen  participating  in  Op 
eration  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Waters). 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery),  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  the  wonderful  work 
they  are  doing  in  expediting  the  bills 
that  were  left  over  from  the  101st  Con- 
gress that  would  take  care  of  our  veter- 
ans 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  ot  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  I  commend  the  chairman  ol  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Mr  Montgom- 
ery, for  his  leadership  on  issues  which  affect 
the  lives  ol  veterans 

This  day  has  been  a  long  time  coming 
American  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war 
ended  m  1973  As  early  as  ^978.  there  were 
reports  ol  a  connection  between  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  health  nsKs  Thus,  "8  years 
have  passed  while  thousands  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans — veterans  with  no  questions 
about  the  risks  ol  exposure — have  awaited  as- 
sistarKe.  This  bill  takes  steps  to  help  these 
veterans 

This  issue  has  been  studied  over  and  over 
again  Untortunately.  while  the  Government 
has  haggled  over  jurisdiction,  data,  and  (jroce- 
clure.  victims  have  suffered  So,  I  hope  our 
feelings  ot  satisfaction  today  are  tempered  by 
the  realisation  that  we  are  late  In  the  future, 
I  hope  we  will  work  out  a  way  to  protect  vic- 
tims while  we  decide  what  we  are  going  to  do 
lor  them 

It  IS  certainly  an  odd  coincidence  that  today 
we  consider  this  type  of  legislation    American 
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force  are  presently  engaged  in  conflict  with  an 
opponent  who,  as  recently  as  yesterday,  has 
warned  that  he  will  use  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal agents  Eerily,  our  troops  are  once  again 
vulnerable  to  the  type  of  agent  which  caused 
such  harm  during  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  from  the  past.  The 
brave  men  and  women  who  have  been  con> 
mitled  to  the  Persian  Gulf  should  not  have  to 
worry  atxiut  how  they  will  t5e  treated  when 
they  return  home— by  the  very  government 
that  has  sent  them  into  combat.  We  as  a  Con- 
gress should  state  clearly  now.  that  is.  tielore 
the  tact,  that  we  are  prepared  to  assist  any 
victims  of  chemical  exposure  at  the  soonest 
possible  time,  m  whatever  ways  they  need. 

I  appreciate  the  swiftness  with  which  this 
legislation  has  been  brought  to  the  floor  m  this 
Congress  However,  I  would  have  hoped  that 
some  provision  could  have  been  contained  for 
those  Americans  who  are  at  risk  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  any  case,  this  issue  is  not  over. 
Veterans  of  all  wars  deserve  prompt,  compas- 
sionate treatment  m  compensation  for  the  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  they  must  endure 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
woman IS  a  member  ol  our  committee  also 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr    ApplEGATE]. 

Mr  AIM 'LEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate,  again,  the 
opportunity  to  be  up  here  for  the  sec- 
ond time  to  talk  about  some  veterans 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  a  great  day 
for  this  Congress  and  all  of  our  veter- 
ans. First,  the  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion, now  the  amendments  to  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  555  will  clarify,  up- 
date and  add  to  the  existing  protec- 
tions afforded  under  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Relief  Act  of  1940  and  the  vet- 
erans reemployment  rights  law  to 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are 
serving  on  active  duty. 

This  is  the  first  major  change  that 
we  have  had  in  this  legislation  since 
World  War  11.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  today  because  of  the  veter- 
ans who  will  evolve  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  note  that  this  is 
another  of  the  many  veterans  bills  that 
were  not  enacted  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session  due  to  the  problems  within  the 
other  body. 

There  are  some  slight  differences,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  bill  accomplishes 
the  same  goals  as  H.R.  5184.  which 
passed  the  House  on  October  15  of  last 
year. 

As  long  as  we  have  men  and  women 
serving  their  country  in  the  .\rmed 
Forces,  we  must  continue  to  recognize 
the  difficulties  that  they  and  their 
loved  ones  face  when  they  go  off  to  de- 
fend this  country. 
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While  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  thousands  of  reservists 
and    guardsmen    who    have    been    acti- 


vated during  the  crisis  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  is  important  to  note  the  laws 
we  are  amending  today  cover  all  active 
duty  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  all  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  their  families 
the  greatest  amount  of  support  that  we 
can  muster.  It  is  due  to  their  sacrifices 
that  we  are  here  as  a  free  nation. 

I  want  to  once  again  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomkry]. the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  STUMP],  as  well  as  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Penny],  for  their  strong 
leadership  in  getting  this  bill  on  the 
fast  track  and  for  their  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  veterans  and  their  ac- 
tive duty  counterparts. 

These  measures  really  and  truly  are 
little  enough  to  do  for  the  sacrifices 
that  American  veterans  have  made 
that  we.  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  have 
been  able  to  remain  free.  Thank  God 
that  we  have  them,  that  they  have 
done  what  they  have  done,  and  I  think 
it  behooves  all  of  us.  either  in  the  Con- 
gress or  as  a  people  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  support  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  particu- 
larly as  they  need  this  support  today. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  H,\.M- 
merschmidt].  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  555.  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments 
of  1991  [SSCRA].  This  important  piece 
of  legislation  amends  this  act  in  order 
to  clarify  veterans'  reemployment 
rights,  provide  for  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  was  first  passed  in  1940  to  provide 
certain  civil  and  financial  protection 
for  those  called  up  to  active  duty.  Once 
again  as  reservists  respond  to  the  Na- 
tion's call  to  duty,  many  are  faced  with 
a  drastic  pay  cut  as  they  leave  their  ci- 
vilian jobs  and  responsibilities  behind. 
While  this  law  does  not  forgive  any 
debts  or  other  financial  obligations  in- 
curred prior  to  being  activated,  it  does 
provide  reservists  with  certain  special 
rights  and  other  types  of  legal  protec- 
tion, as  they  honor  their  commitment 
to  our  Natiion  now  that  their  ability  to 
pay  has  been  curtailed. 

The  SSCRA  has  not  been  amended  in 
nearly  50  years  and  while  it  is  still  an 
appropriate  piece  of  legislation,  it  is 
certainly  not  applicable  to  today's 
economy.  In  particular.  H.R  555  in- 
creases the  maximum,  rental  delin- 
quency prior  to  eviction  from  $150  to 
$1,200.  extends  power-of-attorney  pro- 
tection to  post-Vietnam  era  veterans. 
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and  provides  professional  liability  pro- 
tection for  those  ordered  to  active 
duty,  such  as  physicians  and  dentists. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
555.  With  the  first  call  up  of  reservists 
and  the  National  Guard  to  active  duty 
since  the  Vietnam  era.  it  is  imperative 
that  we  provide  for  those  who  are  leav- 
ing behind,  a  variety  of  careers  and  pri- 
vate practices  to  serve  their  country  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr,  H.'iRRls]. 

Mr.  H.'^iRRIS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  that  is 
being  considered  today.  H.R.  565.  This 
bill  will  help  our  future  veterans,  the 
troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

H.R.  555  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  The 
measure  protects  today's  soldiers  and 
sailors  by  suspending  tenant  evictions. 
requiring  automatic  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance,  suspending  civil  ac- 
tions against  service  men  and  women, 
and  protecting  physicians  who  are 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  suspend- 
ing their  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance premium  payments  until  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  bill  includes 
the  provision  that  requires  all  health 
insurance  providers  to  reinstate  cov- 
erage without  waiting  periods  or  exclu- 
sion of  coverage  for  a  preexisting  con- 
dition. If  a  member  of  a  soldier's  fam- 
ily develops  a  condition  such  as  diabe- 
tes, his  or  her  health  insurance  cov- 
erage should  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  his  or  her  service.  This  will  protect 
our  citizen-soldiers  in  the  gulf  who 
have  left  jobs  and  family  on  short  no- 
tice to  serve  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr  Smith],  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training  and  Employment. 

Mr.  .SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  m  strong  support  of 
H.R.  555.  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 
As  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Training,  and  Employment,  I  believe 
that  it  is  critical  that  we  update  cur- 
rent law  m  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
guards  and  reservists  called  to  active 
duty  in  Operation  Desert  Storm, 

Legislation  I  introduced  last  session, 
and  again  on  January  24  of  this  year, 
set  out  to  accomplish  objectives  simi- 
lar to  H,R.  555,  I  am  pleased  that  H.R. 
555  contains  a  provision  which,  like  the 
earlier  bill  I  introduced,  assures  se- 
lected reservists  and  their  families 
that  they  will  not  lose  eligibility  for 
health  insurance  as  a  result  of  their 
service  in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  provisions  m  H  R  555 
stipulate   that  selected   reservists  and 
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their  ilepemlenl.s  rannot  be  refused 
health  care  coverajf*^  up<jn  return  to 
their  civilian  jobs  fdUowlnff  active 
duty.  In  some  lnstiini.es.  an  illness  de- 
veloped durintf  active  duty  service 
might  be  considered  a  preexisting:  Ill- 
ness, thereby  rendering  reservists  or 
their  dependents  inellurible  for  coverage 
by  some  health  insurance  policies.  This 
bill  would  safeguard  families  from  loss 
of  coverage  in  these  cases 

Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  555 
makes  appropriate  adjustments  in  cur- 
rent law  by  extending  legal  protections 
to  Desert  Storm  reservists.  The  bill 
protects  against  evictions  for  the  fami- 
lies of  reservists  renting  homes  up  to  a 
monthly  rate  of  $1,200  and  stipulates 
that  legal  steps  cannot  be  taken 
against  reservists  while  they  are  away 
from  home  serving  on  active  duty.  The 
bill  aJso  provides  relief  for  profes- 
sionals—particularly physicians— who 
are  making  payments  on  liability  In- 
surance by  requiring  that  coverage  and 
the  payment  of  premiums  can  be  sus- 
pended upon  request  of  the  reservist 
called  to  active  duty 

Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  555  Is  a  good  first 
step  In  making  life  more  manageable 
for  the  thousands  of  Americans  di- 
rectly affected  by  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  There  remains,  however,  much 
that  can  be  done  to  help  our  Nation's 
reservists  and  their  families.  I  am 
hopeful  that  further  portions  of  legisla- 
tion I  drafted,  the  Operation  Desert 
Storm  Health  Care  Act  of  1991,  will  be 
adopted  In  the  near  future.  I  trust  that 
with  the  leadership  of  Representatives 
Sonny  Montgomery  and  Bob  Stump. 
we  can  continue  work  on  the  commit- 
tee to  see  that  the  needed  changes  are 
made 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H  R.  556  and  the  re- 
servists sacrificing  for  our  country. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr  Carper). 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery],  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  invasion  of  Kuwait 
triggered  for  thousands  of  Iraqi  fami- 
lies horror  and  devastation.  The  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait  by  the  Iraqis  also  trig- 
gered for  American  families  tumult, 
upheaval,  and  concern.  Thousands  of 
husbands  and  wives  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  thousands  of 
mothers  and  fathers  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  children,  and  thou- 
sands of  productive  members  of  our  ci- 
vilian work  force  have  been  separated 
from  their  jobs  and,  in  many  cases, 
from  their  paychecks,  a  paycheck  that 
is  oftentimes  more  ample  than  the  pay- 
check that  they  are  currently  receiv- 
ing. 

Just  as  our  military  commanders  are 
endeavoring  to  limit  casualties  to  the 
American    men    and    women    that    are 


serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  this  Con- 
gress is  endeavoring,  last  week  and  this 
week,  to  limit  the  casualties  to  the 
American  families  that  are  affected  by 
this  war.  Last  week  it  was  with  the 
passage  of  tax  legislation  designed  to 
ensure  that  those  men  and  women  serv- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf  receive  special, 
special  dispensation  in  the  payment  of 
their  Federal  taxes,  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  what  they  have  to  pay.  but  also 
with  the  filing,  with  regard  to  the  fil- 
ing of  their  taxes.  This  week  the  focus 
is  a  bit  different,  but  nonetheless  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  saying  with  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  today  that 
a  person  called  up  onto  active  duty  will 
have  their  job  protected,  that  that  per- 
son called  to  active  duty  as  a  reservist 
will  have  their  benefits  protected.  We 
are  saying  to  the  family  whose  home 
may  be  somehow  threatened  by  virtue 
of  the  service  of  one  or  more  members 
of  their  family  abroad  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  they  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  being  evicted,  they  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  becoming  homeless.  We 
are  saying  with  this  legislation.  "If 
you're  a  doctor,  or  dentist,  or  other 
health  care  provider,  that  were  not 
going  to  make  It  so  onerous  that  you 
lose  your  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance, that  you  can  go  back  when  this 
fighting  Is  over,  you  can  go  back  and 
pick  up  your  malpractice  insurance, 
pick  up  your  practice  "  That  is  what 
we  are  saying  with  this  legislation. 

Let  me  conclude  by  simply  adding 
that,  when  this  war  Is  over,  there  are 
going  to  be  certain  truths  we  are  going 
to  face  again.  First,  our  defense  budget 
will  be  coming  down  In  the  years 
ahead.  Second,  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary Third,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  rely  more  and  more  in  the  future  on 
reserve  force. 

Having  said  that,  reservists  now 
being  called  up  or  contemplating  a  call 
to  active  duty- 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  CARPER.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Just  going  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
form  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper).  "You 
mentioned  about  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  I  think  it's  working  so  well  that 
it  should  be  made  a  matter  of  record' 

Mr.  Speaker,  years  back  I  thought  we 
would  have  to  have  a  draft,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  have  a  draft  In  this 
situation  we  are  In  now  where  the  vol- 
unteer service  Is  working  well,  for  the 
Active  Forces  as  well  as  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

Mr  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  the  third  point  that  I 
wanted  to  again  reiterate  is.  when  the 
war  is  over  and  the  reservists  are  serv- 
ing on  active  duty,  they  are  going  to 
face  two  choices.  First,  do  I  stay  in;  or. 
second,  do  I  get  out?  With  the  adoption 
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of  this  legislation  today,  we  encourage 
them  to  stay  in  and  to  continue  to 
meet  a  reserve  i ommltment  in  the 
years  ahead  We  also  send  a  second  im- 
portant message  to  those  that  are  on 
active  duty,  who  maybe  contemplating 
becoming  a  reservist  at  some  point  in 
time. 
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And  the  message  that  we  send  to 
those  active  duty  personnel  is.  "If  you 
are  ever  called  up.  we  will  not  forget 
you  and  we  will  not  forget  your  family 
We  will  look  after  both  you  and  your 
family  during  the  tough  days  that  may 
someday  lie  ahead   " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzolik  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper)  has  again 
expired 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  Carper) 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield'' 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
think  It  is  very  important  that  we  talk 
about  this  issue.  When  the  reservists 
come  back  home,  we  certainly  hope 
that  If  any  problems  have  developed. 
we  can  help  them  solve  their  problems 
So  far  the  reservists  and  the  National 
Guard  have  really  done  the  job.  from 
the  airlift,  from  the  tankers,  from  the 
support  units,  and  from  the  callup  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  the  Naval 
Reserve,  and  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
on  down.  They  have  really  come 
through  for  us. 

WTien  they  come  back  home.  I  hope 
they  will  take  a  good  look  at  when 
their  enlistment  time  runs  out  and 
they  will  not  get  out  of  the  Reserve  or 
the  National  Guard.  That  is  going  to  be 
very,  very  important  This  legislation 
that  we  are  passing  today  — and  we  will 
update  it  some  more  in  March  and 
April— will  make  it  easier  for  these  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  reservists  when 
they  come  home 

We  hope  that  we  might  even  set  up 
some  type  of  small  business  loans  for 
them  and  give  them  additional  edu- 
cational benefits  that  would  show  that 
our  country  does  care  It  will  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money  to  take 
care  of  these  matters  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  CARPER  .Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
and  also  for  bringing  the  Agent  Orange 
Act  to  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend our  friends  on  the  Republican 
side,  including  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr  SMrrH).  for  their  sup- 
port, and  especially  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr  Pknnv)  for  his 
leadership  on  this  impcrtiint  issue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.   Stump)  has 
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17  minutes  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr,  Mont- 
gomery] has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  STUMP  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bilirakis).  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  555,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1991 

Today  the  brave  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  services  are  .'struggling  to 
preserve  the  postcold  war  peace  Their 
efforts  now  will  save  thousands  of  lives 
in  the  long  run  and  make  the  world  a 
safer  place  to  live  for  all  of  us.  Serving 
alongside  our  regular  forces  are  thou- 
sands of  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National  Guard. 

The  families  of  many  of  these  part- 
time  soldiers  are  facing  severe  finan- 
cial hardships  while  their  loved  ones 
are  on  active  duty.  WTien  our  forces  are 
facing  the  threat  of  Scud  missile  at- 
tacks or  ground  force  assault,  the  last 
thing  these  men  and  women  need  to 
worry  about  is  whether  or  not  their 
families  will  be  evicted  from  their 
homes  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
rent,  or  suffer  loss  of  reemployment 
rights  or,  in  the  case  of  certain  profes- 
sionals, the  loss  of  professional  liabil- 
ity protection.  Passage  of  H.R.  555  is 
one  way  we  can  assure  these  reservists 
and  guardsmen  that  the  Nation  will 
take  care  of  their  families  while  they 
are  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
overseas. 

Our  Nation  has  nothing  but  tremen- 
dous pride,  admiration,  and  deep  grati- 
tude for  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  are  carrying  out 
their  missions  with  exemplary  bravery. 
Let  us  support  them  further  by  passing 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  5  minutes 
of  my  lime  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montg<:)MERV).  and  that  he  may  be 
p<>rmitted  to  yield  portions  of  that 
time  to  other  Members. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr,  Gos.s). 

Mr,  GOSS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
and  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R,  555,  1 
also  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991.  H.R,  556. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
t>)MERY]  now  has  9  minutes  remaining, 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka). 

Mr  KLECZKA  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  yielding  me  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker. 


let  me  take  the  opportunity  this  after- 
noon to  rise  in  strong  support  of  not 
only  H.R.  555  but  also  the  bill  we  pre- 
viously debated.  H.R.  556,  dealing  with 
agent  orange. 

The  bill  before  us  does  provide  some 
needed  changes  to  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Relief  Act  as  it  relates  to  our 
guardsmen  and  our  reservists  who  are 
serving  so  valiantly  in  Desert  Storm. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other problem  dealing  with  these  two 
groups  of  proud  Americans  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  their 
families,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  if 
they  are  not  stationed  in  the  theater 
defined  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
they  do  not  get  certain  benefits.  The 
situation  I  will  relate  to  the  Members 
is  that  of  my  former  Air  Guard  unit. 
the  Air  Refueling  Squadron,  the  128th 
National  Guard,  which  is  based  in 
Egypt.  I  am  told  that  because  they  are 
not  in  the  defined  theater,  these 
guardsmen  do  not  get  imminent  danger 
pay.  they  cannot  afford  themselves  of 
the  free  mailing  privileges,  and  they  do 
not  get  the  tax-free  military  pay. 

I  bring  this  issue  to  the  floor  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  today  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  if  in  fact  he  is  aware  of 
this  situation  and  if  he  knows  of  any 
other  units  that  are  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion and  if  there  is  any  relief  that  can 
be  found  in  his  committee  or  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY'.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
might  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  Stump)  and  I  are  both  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  as  well 
as  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Our  jurisdiction  overlaps,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  look  into  this  matter. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  bringing 
this  to  our  attention,  and  if  he  will 
give  me  a  copy  of  that  letter  he  wrote 
to  Secretary  Cheney.  I  will  see  how  we 
can  help  out. 

This  also  brings  up  another  matter. 
In  my  home  State.  I  have  an  airlift 
unit  that  has  been  called  to  active 
duty,  but  they  fly  out  of  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Mississippi  and  they 
spend  10  or  12  days  on  a  mission.  So 
they  are  on  a  circuit  for  10  or  12  days, 
and  then  they  come  back.  Probably 
they  have  this  same  problem  even 
though  they  spend  half  their  time  in 
the  combat  area.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
they  are  covered  or  not. 

.So  we  will  look  into  the  matter.  The 
gentleman  brings  up  an  excellent 
point.  It  should  be  corrected,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr,  KLECZKA,  .Mr  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  do  intend  to  share  this  subject  and 
this   problem   with    Secretary    Cheney. 
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but  I  will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  letter 
to  the  committee  chairmen. 

Basically,  the  Guard  unit  is  stationed 
In  Egypt,  It  might  not  be  Saudi  Arabia, 
but  through  their  air  refueling  mis- 
sions, they  do  come  into  the  Desert 
Storm  territory,  and  I  think  this  is  a 
benefit  we  can  afford  to  all  our  guards- 
men and  all  our  reservists  who  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  his  help. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
commend  him.  as  well  as  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
StT-'MP)  for  their  leadership  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  555.  which  will  amend  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Relief  Act  of  1940. 
This  legislation  is  certainly  needed  to 
ease  the  financial  burdens  and  uncer- 
tainties that  face  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  as  they 
are  called  into  active  duty  as  a  result 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  first  hand  of  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  My  home 
town  of  Chattanooga.  TN.  has  perhaps 
been  the  hardest  hit  of  any  city  in  this 
Nation,  with  already  over  2.000  being 
called  up  from  our  city.  Certainly  we 
want  to  honor  them  and  give  them  the 
dignity  and  the  respect  they  need  at 
this  time. 

It  is  vital  to  the  Guard  and  to  our  re- 
servists, and  really  it  is  a  matter  of 
survival  for  so  many  of  these  families. 
They  have  been  called  up  to  active 
duty,  and  they  have  been  forced  to 
take  dramatic  pay  cuts  and  lose  so 
many  of  their  important  benefits,  in- 
cluding the  health  care  that  is  usually 
provided  by  their  employers. 

Also  I  have  seen  problems  with  rents. 
with  those  who  are  not  able  to  make 
their  rent  payments  or  their  mortgage 
payments.  We  need  to  make  sure  that 
we  protect  the  Guard  and  the  reservists 
and  their  families  from  eviction  and 
foreclosure  that  might  result  from  a 
loss  of  income  associated  with  serving 
on  active  duty. 

These  men  and  women  are  serving 
their  country  unselfishly.  Their  dedica- 
tion, their  commitment,  and  their  pro- 
fessionalism are  the  reasons  that  we 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  They  re- 
sponded patriotically  to  their  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleagues  for  their  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. Certainly  it  is  the  least  we 
can  do. 

D  1400 

Mr  STUMP  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

gentleman       from       Oklahoma       [Mr 

INHOFE). 
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Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  time  In  our  history  that  we  should 
be  and  are  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  fighting  for  our  coun- 
try I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  555  and 
H  R.  556 

OENHUtAL  LEAVR 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  letrislatlve  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial, on  H.R.  555.  the  bill  presently 
under  consideration 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  (gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi'' 

There  w;us  no  objection 

Mr  ESPY  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press mv  support  for  H  R  555,  the  Soldiers' 
arxl  Sailors  Civil  Rehel  Act  AmerKlments  Fifty 
years  have  passed  since  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  was  initially  enacted  in 
1940  Today's  financial  world,  with  credit 
cards,  home  equity  loans,  and  dual- income 
families,  is  a  very  ditlerent  one  from  that  of 
1940  Therefore,  an  ad|uslment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  IS  most  appropriate,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  wfien  we  have  some  480.000 
American  men  and  women  deployed  m  the 
Persian  Gulf 

It  IS  imperative  that  those  men  and  women 
wtx)  already  have  experienced  a  mator  ad)ust- 
ment  in  their  worV,  home,  and  family  lives  not 
be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  m  legal,  personal, 
or  financial  matters  because  of  their  military 
status  arxl  location  due  to  military  orders  The 
Guard  and  Reserve  unit  members  activated  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  will  make  up  a  part  of  this 
country's  next  generation  of  veterans.  Their  fu- 
tures need  to  be  accorded  the  t>enefit  and  pro- 
tection available  under  the  laws  of  this  land. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
Amendments  will  protect  service  men  and 
women  from  losing  their  home  through  fore- 
closure and  from  the  loss  of  their  personal 
possessions  due  to  sale  or  repossession  Ad- 
ditionally, military  personnel  can  rest  assured 
ttiat  their  family  members  back  home  will  not 
find  themselves  witlx)ut  a  root  over  their  head 
if  their  financial  situation  is  a  difficult  one 
Service  members  would  also  be  protected 
against  untimely  civil  court  actions  Also  im- 
portantly, physicians  called  to  active  duty  will 
be  able  to  gam  some  reprieve  from  their  prac 
ttce  expenses  back  home  by  having  ttieir  mal- 
practice insurance  suspended  while  they  are 
on  active  duty 

Mr  Speaker,  along  with  H  R  555.  there  are 
several  other  important  measures  ol  support 
for  our  military  personnel  under  consideration 
by  this  House,  including  Federal  income  tax 
exemption  tor  ttxjse  serving  in  a  combat  zone, 
income  tax  filing  extensions,  and  protection  for 
chiWren  of  military  couples  and  single  parents 
assigned  to  the  Persian  Gulf  There  are  nu- 
merous resolutions  calling  for  varying  derrv 
onstrations  of  sup)pt>rt.  such  as  displaying  the 
American  flag,  hy  American  citizens 

H  R  555  pKovides  for  a  very  basic  form  of 
support — protection  of  ttie  family's  homestead 
and  economtc  status  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  legislation 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this 
txll  that  IS  aimed  at  easing  the  burdens  of  our 


service  rnen  and  women  wtX)  are  now  on  ac- 
tive duty 

The  current  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
forced  rnany  brave  men  and  women  to  set 
aside  their  personal  lives  so  they  can  serve 
their  country  As  a  result,  many  must  also 
struggle  to  sup)porl  their  families 

This  bill  will  strengthen  existing  laws  that 
pKOtect  our  service  personnel  wtx)  are  sacrific- 
ing so  much  for  us 

For  example,  this  bill  woukJ  forbid  landlords 
from  evicting  active-duty  service  personnel  or 
their  families  if  their  monthly  rent  is  $1 .200  or 
less. 

Arx)ther  provision  of  the  btll  wouk)  require 
Insurance  compsanles  to  keep  up  their  cov- 
erage on  all  military  personnel  who  are  on  ac- 
tive duty 

A  third  provision  would  delay  p)endJng  law- 
suits against  active-duty  service  men  and 
women  until  July  1 

Mr  Speaker,  by  calling  up  our  military  re- 
servists, we  have  asked  thousands  of  men 
and  women  to  disrupt  their  lives  and  put  their 
country  first 

Anything  we  can  do  to  ease  their  burdens 
back  (Tome  merits  the  full  support  ol  this  Con- 
gress 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  555.  which  amends  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Relief  Act 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  in 
strong  suppxDrt  ot  this  bill — H  R.  555 — as  a 
necessary  tool  to  impwove  and  clarify  certain 
provisions  of  the  SoWiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief 
Act  ot  1940  This  measure  was  prompted  by 
the  current  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region, 
and  I  commend  the  House  Veterans'  Atlairs 
Committee  for  its  action  on  taehalf  ot  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  war  zone 

In  summary,  this  important  bill  gives  the 
necessary  pKOtection  from  certain  financial  ob- 
ligations incurred  by  military  service  members 
wfx)  are  now  on  active  duty  This  txll  is  esp)e- 
cially  important  to  reservists  who  incurred  fi- 
nancial obligations  prior  to  tseing  called  to  duty 
m  the  gulf  and  who  can  no  longer  meet  those 
obligations  because  their  ability  to  pay  has 
been  affected  by  their  military  service  require- 
ments 

The  sp)ecific  provisions  addressed  m  H  R 
555  are  in  direct  response  to  the  situation  now 
tacing  many  of  our  reservists  now  on  active 
duty  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  region  The  bill  has 
iDeen  dratted  to  get  our  forces  through  a  dif- 
ficult time  it  gives  the  forces  assistance  and 
(t  gives  their  families  p)eace  ol  mmd 

Clarifying  tfie  act  in  this  manner  is  an  excel- 
lent and  necessary  way  to  sup)fx>rt  ttiose  wfxj 
are  serving  us 

Mr  McGRATH  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  rise  today  in  strong  sup)f)Ort  of  H  R 
555.  legislation  to  bring  the  1940  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  up  to  date  I  would  like 
to  thank  Chairman  MONTGOMERv  and  his  fine 
committee  lor  again  bringing  needed  legisla- 
tion to  ttie  House  floor  m  a  very  limely  man- 
ner In  recent  days,  we  have  seen  tfie  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  act  expieditiously. 
once  again  pxoving  ttieir  commitment  to  Amer- 
ica's Armed  Forces  and  veterans 

Originally  enacted  tielore  Workj  War  II.  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  is  de- 
signed to  assist  military  personnel  and  re- 
serves who  have  incurred  financial  otiligations 
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prior  to  starting  active  duty  and  can  no  kxiger 
meet  those  obligations  because  ttieir  ability  to 
pay  tias  been  curtailed  due  to  military  service. 

The  legislation  we  are  debating  today  is  in- 
deed timely  due  to  tfie  current  situation  in  tfie 
Persian  Gulf  Many  reservists  wfio  were  called 
to  active  duty  were  forced  to  grve  up  pay  and 
allowances  greater  tfian  ttiey  are  now  earning 
on  active  service  H  R  555  would  protect  re- 
servists on  active  duty  from  adverse  action  by 
creditors  I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues 
wouW  )0tn  me  in  stating  ttiat  no  service  mem- 
ber of  the  U  S  Armed  Forces  shouW  be  finan- 
cially penalized  for  serving  ttieir  country- 
many  have  bought  homes,  cars,  even  started 
families,  with  no  way  to  predict  the  situation 
they  are  now  facing  in  tfie  Middle  East 

Briefly,  H  R  555  will  bnng  the  Sokjiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  up  to  1991  standards 
The  bill  amends  the  1940  law  to  spiecity  tfiat 
persons  called  to  active  duty  do  not  fiave  to 
ap)f)ear  m  person  to  file  an  app)<ication  for  a 
stay  ol  proceedings  Also,  tfie  legislation  in- 
creases the  maximum  rental  delinquency  per- 
mitted before  eviction  occurs  from  Si 50  to 
SI  .200  In  addition,  tfie  measure  extends 
px)wer-of-attorney  pKOtection  to  piost-Vietnam 
era  veterans 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  )0in  me  m  voting 
tor  H  R  555.  It  is  now  time  to  update  a  50- 
year-oW  law  and  exhitxt  an  additional  stiow  of 
support  lor  our  troops  braving  ttie  conditions  in 
the  Middle  East 

Ms  SLAUGHTER  of  New  Yor1(  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  tfie  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  '.991 
This  legislation  will  correct  several  gaps  m  our 
current  policy  thai  couW  leave  a  member  of 
the  military  without  health  insurance  benefits 
or  their  loved  ones  without  a  roof  over  their 
heads  Passage  of  this  txll  will  provide  a  psy- 
cfiological  and  n^tenal  safety  net  that  our 
troopis  and  their  families  deserve 

Can  you  imagine  spending  '  2  long  montfis 
in  the  desert,  away  from  friends  and  family, 
only  to  discover  upon  your  return  trip  fiome 
that  your  employer-provided  or  individual 
fiealth  insurance  policy  will  no  longer  provide 
full  coverage  to  you  or  your  family "^  The  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors  Relief  Act  will  remedy  this 
dangerous  oversight  by  piroviding  automatic 
health  insurance  reinstatement  without  waiting 
pienods  or  an  exclusion  of  coverage  for  pxe- 
existing  conditions  In  addition,  this  Lull  will 
pxohitHt  landlords  from  evcting  tfie  families  of 
service  personnel  so  long  as  their  monthly 
rent  is  less  than  Si. 200  'vVithout  these  kinds 
of  minimum  protections  Our  troops  could  find 
themselves  m  unimaginatile  predicaments  re- 
sulting from  active  duty  service  on  tiehalf  of 
the  United  States 

It  IS  my  deepest  fiopie  that  ttie  war  m  tfie 
Persian  Gulf  will  end  soon  While  no  one 
knows  for  certain  fiow  long  this  crisis  will  last, 
my  tfiouqhts  and  pxayers  are  with  our  brave 
troops  and  their  loyal  families  Passage  of  this 
legislation  sends  a  strong  signal  of  supipxirt  to 
the  pieople  wfiose  lives  are  most  affected  by 
this  military  dep)loyment  For  tfiese  individuals. 
wfio  dedicate  lives  m  service  to  our  country, 
deserve  tfie  security  of  knowing  that  they  and 
their  families  are  not  m  leopiardy  of  losing 
basic  protections 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Sol 
diers'   and   Sailors    Civil   Rights   Act   amend- 
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ments  are  a  cntical  show  of  support  for  our 
service  members  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

As  our  service  members  risk  their  lives  to 
protect  our  interests  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  we  must  protect  their  interests  here  at 
home 

H.R  555  does  )ust  that:  it  protects  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  and  their  families 
from  eviction  and  from  civil  actions  tieing  filed 
against  tfiem.  It  also  assists  them  wfien  they 
return  tiome  by  mandating  automatic  health  in- 
surance reinstatement. 

We  must  show  our  great  support  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individuals  in  our  armed  services 
by  passing  H.R.  555.  It  will  protect  their  fami- 
lies at  home  and  make  their  retum  easier 

Mr  GEJDENSON  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng 
these  tense  days  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis, 
wfien  the  eyes  of  all  Americans  are  on  the 
brave  men  and  women  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I  find 
rt  particularly  appropnate  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress sfiould  be  considering  legislation  ot  such 
importance  to  the  veterans  of  past  foreign 
conflicts 

These  initiatives,  the  restoration  of  cost-of- 
living  increases  to  disabled  veterans,  a  full  in- 
vestigation by  the  National  Academy  ot 
Sciences  of  tfie  deletenous  effects  of  agent  or- 
ange, as  well  as  efforts  to  increase  tfie  capa- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
recruit  and  maintain  doctors  and  dentists  in 
the  armed  services  are  indicative  of  our  sup- 
port for  our  troops,  past  and  present  In  addi- 
tion, H  R  555  makes  changes  in  the  way  in 
which  persons  called  up  for  active  duty  are 
treated  upon  their  arrival  home  after  serving 
their  country,  including  provisions  to  suspiend 
certain  tenant  evictions,  to  require  a  snxoth 
transition  in  health  insurance  coverage  and 
other  measures. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  that  these  efforts  to 
supiport  our  Nation's  veterans  is  to  be  the  new 
trend  of  the  future  I  hopie  that  after  the  current 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  when  the  more  than 
400.000  courageous  men  and  women  return 
to  this  country,  that  we  move  to  alleviate  their 
problems  and  the  unique  circumstances  that 
they  face  as  quickly  and  as  humanely  as  pos- 
sible 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  for  H.R.  555,  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  amendments.  This 
tnH  seeks  to  clanfy  and  impxove  specific  pro- 
tections tor  veterans,  for  tfose  returning  from 
active  military  service. 

Importantly,  this  legislation  provides  for 
automatic  reinstatement  of  health  insurance 
for  men  and  women  called  to  active  duty  This 
apipilies  not  only  to  individual  health  insurance 
policies  but  also  for  employer-provided  health 
plans  There  are  no  waiting  penods  There  is 
no  exclusion  of  coverage  for  preexisting  condi- 
tions Tfiese  and  otfier  insurance  measures 
will  make  the  transition  to  and  from  active  mili- 
tary service  a  little  easier. 

This  tjill  also  raises  the  rent  suspension  limit 
for  tenant  evictions  and  delays  civil  actions 
pending  against  a  servicemember  until  July  ol 
this  year  Medical  malpractice  insurance  pre- 
miums will  also  be  suspended  tor  those  doc- 
tors called  to  service  So  much  is  asked  of 
those  wfo  have  been  called  to  active  duty. 
Certain  protections  sfoukJ  be  extended  in  the 
tragic  occurrence  ot  war. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  suppxirt  our  men  and 
women  called  to  active  duty,  tfiose  wfio  are 
fighting  over  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must  as- 
sure that  their  nghts  are  pjfotected  for  when 
they  return  fome. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
nse  in  support  of  H.R.  555.  tfie  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1991. 
I  would  like  to  commend  tfie  distinguistied 
chairman  of  tfie  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) for  introducing  this  important  meas- 
ure, and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Anzona  [Mr.  Stump]  for  his 
unceasing  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  Nations  vet- 
erans. 

H.R.  555  is  designed  to  assist  military  serv- 
ice memtiers  on  active  duty  who  incurred  fi- 
nancial obligations  prior  to  starting  active  duty, 
and  who  can  no  longer  meet  tfiose  obligations 
tiecause  their  ability  to  pay  has  been  curtailed 
due  to  military  service. 

Mr  Speaker,  many  years  ago.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940  to  protect  the  reservists'  interests 
when  they  were  called  into  active  duty.  Cur- 
rently, many  of  our  service  people  are  expen- 
encing  financial  hardships. 

This  important  legislation  will  suspend  pro- 
fessional liability  insurance  for  those  called  to 
active  duty,  provide  that  professional  liability 
insurance  earners  may  not  require  the  pay- 
ment ol  premiums  for  coverage  during  the  pe- 
riod of  active  duty,  require  insurers  to  refund 
any  premiums  paid  by  those  called  to  active 
duty,  require  reinstatement  by  tfie  insurance 
carrier,  prohibit  discnminatory  rate  increases, 
and  stay  any  civil  and  administrative  actions 
for  damages  brought  against  piersons  serving 
on  active  duty. 

Additionally,  H  R  555  provides  tor  automatic 
health-insurance  reinstatement  lor  those  re- 
turning from  active  duty,  and  clanfies  existing 
reemployment  rights  for  reservists  ordered  to 
active  duty. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  the  present  laws.  Re- 
servists are  expieriencing  difficulty  in  meeting 
high  rent  payments.  H.R.  555  protects  reserv- 
ists from  tieing  evicted  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum rental  delinquency  from  S150  to  Si. 200 

As  you  may  know.  I  have  introduced  H.R 
102,  legislation  that  would  protect  resen^ists 
who  cannot  make  the  high  rent  payments  by 
placing  a  stay  on  their  leases,  as  long  as  the 
reservist  is  in  active  duty  for  more  than  30 
days.  Dunng  the  period  that  the  stay  is  placed 
upon  the  lease,  the  reservist  wouW  have  to 
pay  an  amount  agreed  upon  by  tfie  reservist 
and  the  landkird,  which  will  correspond  to  the 
sum  of  any  basic  allowance  for  quarters  and 
variable  housing  to  which  the  reservist  is 
entitiled  to  while  he  or  she  is  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  H.R.  555,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  send  a  clear  message 
to  our  Nation's  military  service  members  that 
their  services  have  not  gone  unroticed,  by 
voting  in  favor  of  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  555,  legislation  to 
ensure  that  Amencans  serving  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  are  able  to  do  so  free  of  con- 
cerns about  their  financial  affairs  here  at 
home. 

The  500,000  men  and  women  representing 
the  United  States  in  the  International  effort  to 
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liberate  Kuwait  all  fiave  vokirNeered  to  wear 
tfie  uniform  in  tfie  defense  of  freedom  and 
have  been  depiloyed  as  members  of  active 
duty.  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  units  from 
througfout  our  Nation.  The  legislation  we  con- 
sider today  sends  a  message  to  our  troops 
ttiat  we  are  deep)ly  apipyeaative  of  ttieir  service 
and  that  we  are  looking  out  for  tfie  needs  of 
tfieir  families  and  businesses  ttat  they  fiave 
left  behind. 

H.R.  555  amends  tfie  Soldiers'  and  Saikxs 
Civil  Relief  Act  to  assist  service  members  row 
on  actrve  duty  wfo  incurred  financial  obliga- 
tions pmor  to  being  depkjyed  and  wfo  can  no 
longer  meet  tfose  otiligations  taecause  ttieir 
atjility  to  pay  fas  been  curtailed  due  to  their 
military  service.  Specifically  this  legislation 
clarifies  existing  reemployment  ngfits  tor  re- 
servists ordered  to  active  duty,  it  prevents  tfie 
eviction  of  a  service  rnemtier  or  his  family 
from  rental  tiousing,  it  provides  for  ttie  auto- 
matic reinstatement  of  health  insurance  bene- 
fits for  those  retuming  from  active  service 
without  waiting  pienods  or  coverage  exclusion 
for  preexiting  conditions,  and  rt  provides  for 
the  apipiropiriate  suspension  and  reinstatement 
of  expiensive  pirofessional  liability  insurance 
coverage  and  premium  payments  dunng  and 
following  active  duty  servce. 

This  legislation  follows  actions  taken  by  the 
House  last  week  to  defer  the  Federal  income 
tax  filing  deadline  for  active  duty  troopis  and  to 
preclude  tfie  payment  of  Federal  Taxes  on  the 
salanes  of  U.S.  personnel  serving  in  conflcl 

Mr.  Spieaker,  in  tfie  first  2  weeks  of  Opier- 
ation  Desert  Storm,  our  troops  fave  sfiown 
the  great  pmde,  determination,  and  skill  in- 
stilled in  them  through  years  of  training.  They 
clearty  have  demonstrated  tfie  benefrt  of  an  All 
Volunteer  Force  in  defending  freedorri 
througfout  tfie  wortd 

Poll  after  poll  of  the  Amencan  people  has 
expressed  respiect  and  the  higfiest  esteem  tor 
our  forces  and  tfie  support  and  ttanks  for  tfieir 
mission.  In  retum,  we  fiave  an  obligation  to 
care  and  protect  ttie  families  of  tfose  serving 
abroad.  Tfie  legislative  efforts  of  the  House 
last  week  and  again  today  make  good  on  tfat 
commitment.  They  alleviate  tfieir  financial  corv 
cems,  allowing  our  troopis  to  concentrate  on 
the  job  at  tiand,  knowing  full  well  tfat  the  Con- 
gress IS  taking  care  of  tfieir  needs,  and  ttiose 
of  ttieir  families,  at  fiome. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Spieaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H,R,  555,  ttie 
Soldiers'  and  Saikirs'  Civil  Relief  Act.  i  am 
pleased  that  the  Veterans'  Committee  has 
nrade  this  legislation  a  pnonty 

Tfie  nnen  and  women  wfo  fave  been  called 
up  for  active  duty  in  Opieration  Desert  Storm 
fiave  earned  our  supipxirt.  As  tfiey  pxjt  tfieir 
lives  on  the  line  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  tfiey 
should  not  have  to  worry  that  tfieir  families 
back  home  are  tacing  unwarranted  financial 
hardship  resulting  from  their  absence 

This  legislation  will  ease  the  financial  bur- 
den and  uncertainty  facing  our  active  duty  re- 
servists in  the  gulf.  For  example,  under  current 
law,  evictons  of  families  of  active  duty  pierson- 
nel  are  suspended  if  the  rent  is  less  ttan 
Si 50.  Under  H.R.  555,  tfie  anxiunt  wouW  be 
increased  to  Si. 200. 

In  addition,  this  measure  delays  civil  actions 
against  any  active-duty  reservist  until  July  1. 
1991.   It's  enough  tfat  our  servicemen  and 
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women  must  conipnd  viflth  the  Iraqi  Armed 
Forces  wittiout  at  ttie  same  time  having  to 
grappie  wrth  their  crt^ditors  6.000  miles  away 

Finally .  H  R  555  provides  for  automatK; 
healtfi  insurance  reinstatement  lor  persons 
called  to  active  duty  No  one  should  have  to 
lose  their  medical  insurance  trom  serving  in 
the  US  military  Reserves.  This  provision  will 
ensure  that  a  reservist  returning  from  active 
duty  will  continue  to  receive  health  tjenefits 
from  theif  emptoyer-provided  and  individual 
policies. 

I  believe  this  legislation  sends  the  nght  sig- 
nal thai  our  Nation  starxls  behind  our  men  and 
women  in  the  gulf.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  bill 

Mr  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  soJdters 
and  sailors  prepare  tor  yet  another  day  ot  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  are  working  hard  to 
make  their  return  to  "every-day-life"  an  easier 
one 

This  bill  makes  numerous  changes  to  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act  (SSCRA)  It 
was  originally  designed  to  assist  military  serv- 
ice members  on  active  duty  who  incur  finan- 
cial obligations  prior  to  starting  active  duty. 
and  who  can  no  longer  meet  those  ot)ligations 
t}ecause  their  ability  to  pay  has  been  curtailed 
due  to  military  service.  In  this  case,  a  war 

Those  men  and  women  are  over  there  in 
the  Persian  Gull  risking  their  lives  on  a  daily 
t^asis  fighting  this  war  They  don't  have  time  to 
worry  about  who  is  going  to  p>ay  their  bills,  and 
what  will  happen  if  they  aren't  paid  Ttiey  don't 
want  to  worry  atx>ut  ttieir  wives  and  children 
being  evicted  from  their  homes  because  the 
rent  wasn't  paid  on  time.  And.  they  shouldn't 
have  to  They  should  teel  secure  in  knowing 
that  wtien  they  return  home,  things  will  tie  as 
they  left  them. 

That  IS  wfiat  this  bill  does  for  our  service 
memt)ers.  They  are  protected  from  any  type  ol 
civil  action  until  July  1.  1991.  and  our  doctors 
ttTat  serve  are  protected  by  a  suspension  of 
medical  malpractice  insurance  H  R.  555 
makes  this  dear  and  legally  binding  We  have 
put  the  minds  of  our  soldiers  at  ease  by  pass- 
ing this  legislation  here  today. 

Mr  SLATTERY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  555.  tfie 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Reliel  Act  amend- 
ments 

As  a  memoer  of  the  Veterans'  Aflairs  Com- 
mittee and  a  Congressman  from  the  district  in 
Kansas  ttiat  includes  Fort  Riley.  I  am  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  problems  and  concerns  faced 
by  ttie  members  ot  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  families 

Today,  over  500.000  American  men  and 
women  are  involved  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  Many  of  their  families  must  adjust  not 
only  to  the  emotional  hardship  of  being  parted 
from  a  loved  one  but  also  to  the  loss  of  signifi- 
cant family  income,  health  insurance,  and 
other  employment  t)enefits 

It  IS  Ihe  sacrifices  ol  our  Nation's  service 
memtiers  that  enatde  us  to  remain  a  free  na- 
tion It  IS  critical  that  we  seixl  them  a  message 
that  we  will  stand  by  them  wtien  they  return  to 
civilian  lite  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  a  coun- 
try and  as  a  people  to  muster  every  bit  of  sup- 
port we  can  for  ttiese  brave  men  and  women 

H  R  555  will  go  far  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  families  ot  persons  called  up  tor  active 
duty  f)V 


First,  suspiendirx)  tenant  evictions  — Under 
current  law.  evctions  ol  families  of  active  duty 
personnel  are  sus^)er^de<1  if  ttie  rent  is  less 
than  Si 50  H  R  555  will  increase  that  amount 
to  Si. 200  arxj  auttwrize  power  of  attorney  for 
families  of  post-Vietnam-era  veterans,  wtx)  are 
still  missing  in  action, 

Second,  reinstating  health  insurance  cov- 
erage.— H  R  555  provides  automatic  health 
insurance  reinstaterT>enl — without  watting  peri- 
ods or  exclusion  of  coverage  for  preexisting 
conditions  lor  persons  called  to  active  duty. 
t»th  in  the  case  ol  employer-provided  plans 
and  irxjividual  policies. 

Third,  suspending  civil  actions. — H.R.  555 
delays  civil  actions  pending  against  service 
members  until  July  1.  1991  Under  the  legisla- 
tion, creditors  and  insurers  are  prohibited  from 
taking  any  adverse  action  against  any  service 
member  solely  because  the  service  memtjer 
exercised  rights  availat>le  under  the  act; 

Fourth,  susp)ending  medical  malpractice  irv 
surance. — H  R.  555  requires  insurers  to  sus- 
pend medical  malpractice  insurance  for  physi- 
cians who  are  called  to  active  duty,  once  the 
doctor  requests  such  a  suspension  The 
measure  sp)ecifies  that  insurance  carriers  may 
not  require  that  premiums  be  paid  during  this 
suspension  and  that  rates  cannot  be  in- 
creased wfien  the  insurance  is  reinstated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion to  ready  themcelves  to  pass  whatever 
new  legislation  may  tie  necessary  to  respond 
to  our  service  members'  needs  as  they  return 
from  active  duty 

Ms.  WATERS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  suppxjrt 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  It 
IS  certainly  an  ap)prop)riate  time  to  reconsider 
this  law  which  has  been  unamended  for  over 
20  years 

I  continue  to  be  interested  in  setting  in  p>lace 
laws  which  will  help  those  Americans  wtio 
have  served  this  country  in  wartime,  past  and 
present,  but  with  the  recognition  that  we  will 
need  even  more  services  as  our  troops  return 
from  their  engagements  in  the  Persian  Gulf  It 
is  impxjriant.  therefore,  that  we  act  now. 

H  R  555  does  several  things  to  assist  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  personnel  with 
the  unplanned  financial  burdens  that  they  will 
encounter  due  to  tlie  war  in  Iraq  and  their  per- 
sonal displacement  Among  the  tenefits  con- 
tained in  this  package  is  an  increase  in  ttie 
maximum  rental  amounts  from  Si 20  to  S1.200 
for  the  purpose  of  staying  eviction  proceed- 
ings. Landlords  of  individuals  wtw  pay  monthly 
rent  up  to  this  arrwunl  would  be  required  to 
have  a  court's  express  permission  to  evict  a 
tenlant. 

Another  p)rovision  would  guarantee  rein- 
statement ot  health  insurance  for 
servicemembers  and  their  families  when  they 
leave  active  duty  and  would  prohibit  waiting 
periods  and  exclusions  lor  conditions  which 
arose  while  the  servicemember  was  on  active 
duty  In  addition,  H  R  555  woukj  susperxj  pre- 
mium p)ayments  on  professional  liability  insur 
ance  lor  the  thousands  of  doctors  and  health- 
care professionals  called  up  to  active  duty 
Also,  the  bill  would  prohibit  creditors  or  insur- 
ers from  taking  adverse  action  against 
servicemembers  who  enercise  their  rights 
under  the  act.  Finally,  this  legislation  wouW  re- 
quire courts  to  stay  any  pending  lawsuits  at 


the  request  of  the  servicemember  until  at  least 
July  1.  1991 

As  I  said  before,  we  must  not  waste  any 
time  in  enacting  tte  legislation  before  us  The 
House  f>assed  legislation  along  the  imes  o( 
H.R.  555  last  year  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  te- 
come  law.  Now,  with  the  war  already  a  reality, 
and  reservists  beirig  called  up  every  day, 
there  is  no  more  time  to  wart  to  see  that  our 
servicepeople  and  their  families  are  attended 
to  I  thank  tte  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  leadership  of  the  House  for  allowing 
such  expeditious  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  lime,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  5J55.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  I. 
and  the  Chairs  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  pKistponed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair 
will  now  put  the  question  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postpxDned  ear- 
lier today,  in  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H  R.  556  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

H  R.  555  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  p)assing  the  bill. 
H  R.  556.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Mo>fTGOMER'V']  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  556,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

This  is  a  15-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  412,  nays  0, 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
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suspend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair 
has  postponed  further  proceedings. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  or. 
the  table. 


SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  CFV'IL 
RELIEF  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bii;. 
H  R,  556.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr, 
M0NT(50MERY]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H  R,  555.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeaf  414.  nays  0 
not  voting  20.  as  follows 
[Roil  No.  17] 
Y'EAS--414 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  wanted  to  say  that  my  night  from 
Denver  was  canceled  this  morning  so  I 
was  late  in  getting  here  and  missed  the 
first  vote.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  I  regret  that  the  air- 
line schedules  get  n^iore  difficult  every 
day. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Mazzoli ).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 
be  taken  on  the  additional  motion  to 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PKRSONAL   KXFLANATION 

Mr  WISE  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  regret  at  missing  rollcall  votes  No. 
16  and  No  17  I  was  unatJie  to  cast  my  vote 
on  ttiese  important  measures  t)ecause  earlier 
today  the  bus  I  was  traveling  on  broke  down 
and  the  plane  I  was  supposed  to  fly  on  was 
togged  in.  Had  I  t)een  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  H  R  556.  the  Agent  Orange 
Act.  a  measure  to  provicie  pjermanent  disability 
(benefits  to  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange.  I  would  also  have 
voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  555,  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  amendments  Mr. 
Speaker,  both  of  these  measures  are  impor- 
tant to  those  wtx)  put  their  lives  on  ffie  line  in 
Vietnam  and  to  those  who  are  at  this  minute 
nsking  their  lives  tor  our  country. 


PERSONAL-  LXl'I.A.NATION 

Mr  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  in  Connecticut  due 
to  medical  appointment  delays  associated  with 
my  wife's  pregnancy  I  was.  therefore,  unatile 
to  cast  my  votes  in  favor  of  H  R.  556  and  H.R. 
555. 

Had  I  (seen  able,  I  would  have  voted  for 
both  of  these  important  pieces  of  legislation.  I 
fully  support  H.R.  556  which  at  long  last  ad- 
dresses veterans'  concerns  regarding  agent 
orange 

The  long-awaited  agent  orange  compromise 
appears  acceptable  to  the  many  factions  in- 
volved in  this  lengttiy  and  controversial  de- 
bate I  believe  that  the  Honorable  Mr  Mont- 
gomery and  the  Honorable  Mr  Stump  as  well 
as  many  concerned  members  responsible  tor 
achieving  this  compromise  are  deserving  of 
our  heartfelt  congratulations  and  appreciation 
This  measure  was  supported  by  a  vote  of  412 
too. 

I  find  the  bill  to  tie  particularly  worthy  of  sup)- 
port  in  placing  the  responsibility  lor  a  fair  and 
impartial  review  based  on  science  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Furthermore.  I  fully  support  and  endorse 
H.R.  555's  improvements  to  the  Sokjiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  These  amendments 
are  timely  and  imperative  to  ensure  that  our 
active  duty  (personnel  can  rest  assured  that 
they  are  protected  from  obligations  they  are 
unable  to  cover  during  military  service. 

This  bill  protects  men  and  women  who  have 
answered  their  country's  call  from  adverse  ac- 
tion by  creditors  and  will  also  protect  their  de- 
pendents from  eviction. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  this  measure  was 
piassed  by  a  vote  of  414  to  0  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  legislative  intent  and  goals  of 
these  hvo  important  military  service-related 
bills. 


RANKING  OP^  MEMBP:R.S  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  House  Reso- 
lution 43.  adopted  by  the  House  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1991.  electing  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Abercrombie)  to  the 
Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 


Fisheries.  Mr.  Abercrombie  rank  ahead 
of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Reed]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BV    THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  on  be- 
half of  the  Speaker  announces  that  to- 
night when  the  Houses  meet  in  joint 
session  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  only  the 
doors  immediately  opposite  the  Speak- 
er and  those  on  his  left  and  right  will 
be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Due  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  is  requested. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE  RELATIVE  TO 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  Members  for  spe- 
cial orders  until  5:30  p.m..  at  which 
time  the  Chair  will  declare  the  House 
in  recess. 
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DICK  CHENEYS  CHESSBOARD 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  an  article  about  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Dick  Cheney  in  the  Sunday  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
section  just  2  days  ago.  It  left  me  in  a 
state  of  disquietude.  It  indicated  that 
on  several  occasions  for  important 
military  roles  Dick  Cheney  had  moved 
around  the  chess  players  on  the  chess- 
board to  move  out  people — and  I  am 
talking  about  generals,  admirals,  and 
the  rest — who  might  have  had  reserva- 
tions about  moving  into  a  land  war, 
moving  into  conflict  entirely,  who  were 
making  independent,  thoughtful  cal- 
culations of  risks  and  benefits,  and 
were  moving  into  their  places  people 
who  were  determined  and  confirmed 
hawks. 
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Now.  the  article  mentioned  a  number 
of  former  Secretaries  of  Defense,  very 
experienced,  able  men.  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  I  have  talked  to  several  of  them 
They  have  told  me  that  they  feel  that 
the  circle  of  top-quality  military  pro- 
fessionals, to  whom  Mr.  Bush  is  listen- 
ing, is  narrowing  and  is  squeezed  and 
hiis  excluded  people  who  in  statements, 
testimony,  and  remarks,  have  indi- 
cated a  view  that  advocated  patience, 
that  advocated  caution,  and  that  this 
IS  not  part  of  the  mix.  the  diversity  of 
views  of  which  President  Bush  is 
availing  himself 


DISTURBING  EVENTS  IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

PiCKETT).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KcKART]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  ECKART.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
tcday  to  express  my  concern  about  an- 
other region  of  the  world  m  which  they 
are  experiencing  political  difficulties. 
No.  I  speak  not  of  our  Baltic  friends  in 
Lithuania  or  Latvia,  but  I  speak  of  my 
relatives  and  friends  in  Yugoslavia. 

Events  of  the  last  several  weeks  have 
indicated  to  us  once  again  that  perhaps 
the  forces  and  opportunities  of  democ- 
racy are  being  threatened,  or  at  least 
intimidated,  by  those  who  do  not  re- 
spect the  will  of  the  people  to  choose. 

Just  this  last  spring  the  world  wit- 
nessed elections  all  over  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, including  the  land  of  my  fore- 
bears, Yugoslavia.  With  these  elections 
came  the  strong  hope  of  democracy  for 
them  and  their  people.  In  Yugoslavia  in 
particular,  free  elections  in  Slovenia 
and  Croatia  demonstrated  the  desire  of 
tho.se  two  Republics  to  establish  a 
democratic  society  with  a  market 
economy.  It  demonstrated  the  desire  of 
those  peoples  to  integrate  with  other 
capitalist  systems  and  compete  m  a 
world  at  large. 

Today,  however,  a  significant  politi- 
cal and  economic  differences  among 
the  six  Yugoslav  Republics  have  grown 
more  and  more  profound,  the  situation 
more  serious. 

As  we  have  witnessed  among  other 
nations  these  past  2  years.  Poland. 
Hungary.  E^ast  Germany,  and  others,  a 
willingness  to  shed  their  failed  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  past  and  to  move 
their  Communist  regimes  toward  more 
and  more  democratic  and  capitalistic 
systems,  we  have  witnessed  the  pain 
that  comes  with  that  change.  The 
growing  pains  of  these  nations  as  they 
have  reformed  are  indeed  painful  for  us 
to  watch:  but  while  reform  is  not  easy 
and  pain  is  in  part  necessary,  it  is  a 
significant  and  relevant  act  in  a 
growingly  interdependent  world. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Slovenia  and  Croatia  to  speak  their 
voice,  to  have  their  voices  heard  in  a 
free,  democratic  society,  and  in   mar- 


ket-dominated economies.  Their  demo- 
cratic future,  their  economic  liberal- 
ization policies,  are  essential  to  the 
success  not  only  of  the  peoples  of  these 
two  Republics,  but  I  believe  of  Yugo- 
slavia at  large. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  allow  the 
militaristic  whims  of  those  who  seek  to 
thwart  democratic  and  economic  re- 
forms to  prevail  in  that  fragile,  eth- 
nically diverse  country. 

We  need  to  allow,  indeed  even  en- 
courage, the  pluralism  necessary  to 
help  Yugoslavia  survive  and  compete  in 
a  world  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
entranced  with  economic  and  demo- 
cratic reforms. 

We  have  recognized  those  similar 
rights  in  the  Baltic  nations  today.  We 
are  appalled  at  what  violence  ha^  been 
brought  to  those  who  seek  to  repress 
the  free  expression  of  democratic 
choice  in  a  freely  choosing  society. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  threat  of  vio- 
lence being  exercised  by  those  in  Yugo- 
slavia will  not  thwart  the  free  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  brave  Republics 
of  Croatia  and  Slovenia.  We  will  not 
tolerate  the  use  of  force  against  inno- 
cent people,  whether  it  be  in  the  Bal- 
tics, the  Persian  Gulf,  or  my  home 
country  as  well. 

The  people  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia 
want  a  market  economy.  They  espouse 
freedom.  They  are  walking  the  extra 
miles  to  ensure  both.  I  think  they  de- 
serve that  opportunity  to  learn  and 
grow. 

As  the  world  focuses  on  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  threat  to  those  of 
us  in  our  society  here,  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant  of  oppressive  regimes  that 
seek  to  stifle  dissent  and  to  promote 
old  ways  and  to  oppress  the  new. 

■We  must  not  permit  these  regimes  of 
whatever  stripe  in  whatever  location  to 
invoke  their  wills  on  others  using  the 
shadow  of  this  war.  The  people  around 
the  world  want  freedom.  They  want  a 
new  world  order,  a  democratic  order. 
We  need  to  give  them  that  chance. 
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Shell  made  $446  million,  up  69  per- 
cent. 

And  Amerada  Hess  made  5236.2  mil- 
lion, up  300  percent 

Mr.  Speaker,  U  is  a  good  thing  that 
we  have  Patriots  protecting  our  troops 
m  Saudi  .\rabia.  Now  we  need  some  to 
protect  our  consumers. 

Their  crisis-inspired  profits  go  be- 
yond outrageous.  These  profits  shouid 
go  toward  funding  those  who  have  been 
hardest  hit  by  higher  oil  prices,  the 
low-income  consumer,  instead  of  into 
the  greedy  hands  of  the  oil  barons. 

My  windfall  profit  tax  returns  funds 
to  the  LIHEAP  Program,  the  Low-In- 
come Weathenzation  Program,  and  to 
the  Treasury  to  support  the  war  effort. 

Support  H.R.  295.  and  support  the 
American  consumer 


BIG  OIL  SITTING  ON  TOP  OF 

AMERICAN  CONSUMER 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as 
Saddam's  oil  slick  sits  on  top  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Big  Oil  is  sitting  on  top 
of  the  American  Consumer. 

And  their  dirty  truths,  their  fourth 
quarter  war  premiums,  are  now  becom- 
ing public. 

Chevron  made  $633  million,  up  860 
percent. 

Exxon's 
pled. 

Amoco  made  $538  m.i 
cent. 

Mobile  made  $651  mi 
cent. 


tri- 


fourth-quarter  profits 
up  69 
up  46  per- 


lion. 
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THE  DATA  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Wise] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  WISE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Data  Protection  Act  ot  199'!  This 
bill  would  establish  a  Fecjeral  Data  Protection 
Board  as  a  permanent,  independent,  and  non- 
regulatory  Federal  agency.  The  legislation  is 
virtually  identical  to  H.R  3669  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  data 
protection  legislation  is  needed  in  the  United 
States,  First,  Americans  are  greatly  concerned 
atxiut  threats  to  their  personal  privacy  result- 
ing from  the  increased  use  of  computers  to 
collect,  maintain,  and  manipulate  personal  in- 
formation. Seven  of  ten  Americans  agree  that 
consumers  have  lost  control  over  how  per- 
sonal information  about  them  is  circulated  and 
used  by  companies 

Despite  the  depth  of  these  concems.  there 
is  no  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  responsibility  to  consider  the  privacy  con- 
sequences of  modern  life  We  have  agencies 
that  address  public  health,  consumer  protec- 
tion, civil  nghts,  mine  safety,  battle  monu- 
ments, and  marine  mammals  But  no  agerx:> 
is  devoted  to  pnvacy 

Second,  foreign  data  protection  activities 
may  have  a  direct  and  significant  impact  on 
American  business  interests.  Many  other 
countnes  have  passed  data  protection  laws 
and  created  governmental  institutions  with  re- 
sponsibilities to  implement  and  enforce  na- 
tional data  protection  standards  Nervousness 
about  the  transtwrder  flow  of  personal  infor- 
mation had  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  draft 
European  Community  directive  on  ttie  protec- 
tion of  individuals  in  relation  to  the  processing 
of  personal  data.  Adoption  of  this  directive 
couW  make  it  expenswe  or  impossit)te  for 
American  companies  that  need  to  transfer  per- 
sonal data  to  and  from  Europe  to  do  business 
The  result  could  be  a  loss  of  pbs,  profits,  and 
business  opportunities  for  Amenca. 

I  wouki  like  to  elaborate  on  each  of  these 
reasons. 

Interest  in  pnvacy  is  not  new  in  the  United 
States  One  of  the  most  endunng  American 
values  IS  the  right  to  pnvacy.   From  colonial 
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times  to  t^e  pfeserrt.  Americans  have  sought 
the  right  to  be  left  alone  artd  have  wofried 
at»ut  intrusions  into  their  personal  lives,  pfi- 
vaie  papers,  and  homes  The  Bill  o(  Rights 
contains  several  protections  against  invasions 
o(  personal  pnvacy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Today,  ttiese  traditional  concerns  about  pri- 
vacy are  still  vital  Individuals  still  want  to  be 
left  alone  Individuals  still  want  to  be  able  to 
exercise  some  control  over  how  mlormation 
atwut  them  is  used  In  the  computer  age. 
threats  to  pnvacy  come  not  only  trom  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  also  from  the  many  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  ttiat  maintain 
records  about  individuals  Almost  4  out  of  5 
Americans  today  agree  ttial  privacy  should  be 
added  to  the  list  of  life,  iitierty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  as  a  fundamental  right  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence 

The  Federal  Government  is  not  the  only 
threat  to  personal  pnvacy  Using  the  power  of 
modern  computers  and  telecommunications. 
many  private  third  party  recordkeepers  have 
developed  tfie  capacity  to  store  detailed  infor 
mation  about  peoples  transactions.  hatMts. 
movements,  pnjrchases.  and  activities  Per- 
soriiil  information  is  routinely  maintained  by 
t)anks.  insurance  companies.  fxjspitals. 
sctTOOls.  credit  bureaus.  cat><e  television  oper 
ators.  telephone  companies,  credit  card  issu 
ers.  department  stores,  supermarkets,  catalog 
merchants,  marketers  of  all  types,  and  others 

Some  recent  stories  illustrate  tfie  wide 
range  of  threats  to  personal  pnvacy 

A  recent  court  case  held  that  it  was  legal  for 
the  FBI  to  go  to  a  photo  store  and  order  a 
copy  of  film  left  for  developing  by  a  consumer 
The  photo  store  employee  made  a  duplicate 
set  of  prints  lor  the  FBI  without  a  subpoena  or 
warrant  The  case  raises  the  possibility  that 
the  FBI  can  routinely  get  copies  of  film  left  for 
devek>ping  at  film  stores 

Car  rental  companies  are  running  t)ack- 
ground  checks  on  drivers  witfxjut  rKitice  to 
consumers 

Travel  agents,  airlines,  car  rental  compa- 
nies, and  others  in  the  travel  industry  are  figfit 
ing  over  ownership  of  information  atX)ut  an  in 
divKJuals  travel  plans  maintained  in  computer 
reservation  systems  Travelers  are  not  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  is  trafficking 
in  their  private  travel  plans 

Some  fx)sp<tals  are  using  identifiable  patient 
information  to  compile  mailing  lists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  services  through  direct  rnail 

In  the  100th  Corxjress.  a  M\  was  enacted  lo 
protect  ttie  privacy  of  video  rental  records 
This  IS  popularly  known  as  the  Bork  bill 
named  for  Supreme  Court  nominee  Robert 
Bork  wfxase  video  rental  records  were  put>- 
lished  in  a  newspaper  But  while  we  now  have 
some  protection  for  video  rental  records,  there 
IS  no  similar  protection  for  records  of  other 
consumer  transactions  and  tiehavior  There 
are  no  formal  legal  protections  for  records 
about  ttie  purchase  of  txx)ks.  music,  computer 
software,  rnail  order  mercfiarxjise  of  all  sorts 
travel  servces.  meals,  film  developing,  and 
other  goods  and  services  purcfiased  by  con 
sumers  Companies  are  aWe  to  compile,  use. 
and  sell  tfus  information  without  restriction  and 
wittXHJt  notice  to  consumers 

In  tf>e  not  too  distant  future,  consumers  face 
the  prospect  that  a  computer  somewhere  will 


comp»le  a  record  about  everything  tf>ey  pur- 
chase, every  place  they  go.  and  everything 
they  do 

This  information  may  be  used  by  marketing 
companies  to  send  targeted  mail  and  to  make 
telephone  solicitations  it  you  txry  a  bag  of 
potting  soil,  you  may  start  getting  seed  cata- 
k)gs  in  ttie  mail  if  you  buy  peanut  txrtter.  you 
may  get  coupons  from  jelly  manufacturers  It 
you  buy  a  pregnancy  testing  kit,  you  may  get 
solicitations  from  diaper  service  companies  If 
you  take  a  vacation  at  tfie  t)each,  you  may  get 
travel  brochures  from  resorts  m  tfie  mountains 
If  you  go  to  ttie  fiospital  lor  a  cfieckup.  you 
may  get  an  invitation  to  a  diet  seminar  If  you 
buy  a  tutie  of  Prepiaration  H,  you  coukj  get  a 
telepfione  call  from  a  proctologist  If  you  take 
film  to  be  devekjped,  you  might  get  a  visit 
from  the  FBI 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  vision  of  Ihe  fu- 
ture tfial  will  make  riKist  Americans  feel  com- 
tortatile 

We  need  to  help  consumers,  businesses, 
and  government  develop  policies  and  prac- 
tices to  distinguish  between  appropriate  and 
inappropriate  uses  of  personal  data  TiTat 
wouki  t>e  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  ttie 
Data  Protection  Board 

There  is  a  reason  why  data  protection  rather 
ttian  privacy  is  the  focus  of  ttie  Board's  re- 
sponsibility In  our  complex  modern  work),  pri- 
vacy has  evofved  as  a  concept  encompassing 
many  different  elements  It  includes  a  wide 
range  of  issues  atxiut  intrusive  tiehavior.  in- 
cluding wiretapping,  surreptitious  physical  sur- 
veillance, and  rnail  interception  The  concept 
of  privacy  has  also  tieen  cited  m  connection 
with  matters  as  disparate  as  contraception  and 
confidentiality  of  bank  records  As  the  need  to 
protect  p>rivacy  has  become  more  pressing, 
some  aspects  of  its  protection  have  tiecome 
more  focused  One  concept  that  has  emerged 
since  1970  is  data  protection,  which  applies  to 
the  control  of  tfie  collection,  use,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  personel  information 

The  Data  Protection  Board  that  I  propose 
would  be  an  institutional  representative  for  pri 
vacy  issues  relating  to  the  use  and  misuse  ot 
personal  information  The  Board  wouk)  be  a 
resource,  a  consultant  a  watctidog.  and  a 
facilitator  Tfie  Board  would  not  be  a  regulator 
The  Board  would  not  be  a  data  protection  reg 
istrar  European  reguirements  for  registration 
of  personal  data  tianks  maintained  by  ttie  pn 
vate  sector  have,  at  best,  met  with  mixed  re- 
sults In  any  event.  Federal  registration  of  pn- 
vate  data  tianks  m  the  United  States  is  not  a 
goal  of  my  legislation 

We  need  a  Data  Protection  Board  principally 
tjecause  there  is  no  voice  in  government  ttial 
represents  and  articulates  data  protection  con- 
cerns on  an  ongoing  txasis  in  ttie  tialancing  of 
interests  tfiat  shape  government  policies  and 
actions,  data  protection  needs  are  Ireguently 
ignored  tiecause  there  is  no  institutional 
spokesman  to  represent  tfiem  There  is  no  ex- 
isting organization  that  accumulates  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  increasingly  com- 
plicated balancing  of  privacy  interests 

A  Data  Protection  Board  could  fieip  govern- 
ment and  industry  do  a  t)etter  joti  of  protecting 
personal  mlormation  A  Data  Protection  Board 
couW.  with  ttie  coooeralion  of  txisiness.  sup- 
port voluntary  data  protection  codes  A  Data 
Protection  Board  could  fielp  Congress  and  the 
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States  shape  legislatKxi  or  find  alternatives  to 
wgiswroon. 

A  very  recent  event  underscores  how  a 
Data  Protection  Board  migfTt  help  business 
and  consumers  lo  address  pnvacy  concerns  in 
a  constructive  way.  Equifax,  a  credit  company, 
and  Lotus,  a  corrputer  connpany.  just  an- 
nounced the  cancellation  of  Lotus  Market- 
place, a  planned  product  tfiat  woukj  fiave  dis- 
tributed names,  address,  and  marVetng  infor- 
mation on  120  rmHion  consumers  using  CD- 
ROM  disks  Tfie  product  liad  corrw  under 
fieavy  criticism  from  privacy  advocates.  In  an- 
nouncing tfie  cancellation,  tfie  companies  said 
that  the  product  resufted  in  an  "emotional  fire- 
storm of  public  concern  atxxit  consumer  pn- 
vacy " 

Equifax  and  Lotus  had  invested  consider- 
atiie  sums  to  develop  this  product.  This  invest- 
ment was  tost  because  of  high  levels  of 
consumer  pnvacy  concerns  This  is  wfiere  a 
Data  Protection  Board  couW  serve  a  valuatile 
role  that  assists  both  consumers  and  busi- 
nesses A  company  planning  a  new  informa- 
tion product  coukj  ask  tfie  Data  Protection 
Board  to  help  identify  and  address  privacy  is- 
sues before  risking  millions  of  dollars  ttiat 
coukj  tie  lost  in  a  consumer  tacklash  Busi- 
nesses tienefit  by  fiaving  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain an  independent  assessment  of  ttie  poterv 
tial  impact  of  new  products  Consumers  t)ene- 
fit  by  having  suitable  privacy  protections  con- 
sidered and  included  as  new  technologies  are 
used  A  Data  Protection  Board  can  limit  the 
risks  to  all 

The  need  for  an  indepiendent  entity  with  re- 
sponsibility for  data  protection  poliaes  has 
long  been  recognized  Such  an  organization 
was  originally  proposed  dunng  congressional 
consideration  of  ttie  Privacy  Act  of  1974  Tfie 
Privacy  Protection  Stucty  Commission  rec- 
ommended in  1977  that  such  an  entity  be  es- 
tablished to  monitor  and  evaluate  pnvacy 
laws,  to  continue  research,  to  issue  interpre- 
tive rules  for  trie  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  and  to 
provide  advice  to  the  President,  tfie  Congress, 
and  tfie  Stales  My  proposal  is  a  direct  de- 
scendent  of  that  Privacy  Commission  rec- 
ommendation 

Most  otfier  Western  industrialized  nations 
have  already  establisfied  national  data  protec- 
tion agenaes  Canada  establisfied  a  pnvacy 
commissioner  in  1978  Great  Britain  estab- 
lisfied a  data  protection  registrar  in  1984  Tfie 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  1977,  Austna. 
1978,  France.  1978.  Sweden,  1973,  Nomvay. 
1978,  Isle  of  Man,  1986;  Netherlands,  1988, 
Australia.  1988,  and  Ireland,  1988  also  have 
permanent  data  protection  agencies  Many 
other  countries  fiave  passed  data  protection 
legislation  m  ttie  last  few  years 

This  txings  me  back  to  tfie  second  set  of 
reasons  supporting  ttie  creation  of  a  Data  Pro- 
tection Board  Data  protection  agencies  fiave 
tieen  estat)lished  elsewtiere  in  the  wortd  be- 
cause people  everywtiere  are  concerned 
acoul  flow  personal  information  is  being  used. 
By  1993,  all  nations  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity are  expected  to  adopt  data  pxotection 
laws  These  laws  will  be  supplemented  tiy  a 
European  Communrty  directive  tfiat  will  estab- 
lish more  uniform  policies  lor  data  protection. 
Uniformity  is  viewed  as  essential  lo  the  com- 
pletion of  an  internal  European  market  tfiat 
permits  ttie  unrestricted  transfer  of  personal 
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information  througtiout  tfie  European  Commu- 
nity. 

The  proposed  directive  concerning  data  pro- 
tection will  estat)lish  an  equivalent,  high  level 
of  protection  in  all  Europiean  Community  menv 
ber  states.  This  will  serve  to  remove  obstacles 
to  data  exchanges  thai  are  necessary  for  an 
internal  market  to  function.  Among  other 
things,  the  directive  calls  for  strict  controls 
over  the  pnvate  use  of  personal  information; 
restrictions  on  transfer  of  personal  information 
to  third  parties,  informed  consent  as  a  re- 
quired element  of  data  collection;  rights  of  ac- 
cess for  data  subjects,  sectoral  codes  of  prac- 
tice for  industries,  and  the  establishment  of 
data  protection  authority  in  each  member 
state 

The  directive  will  also  have  a  direct  effect 
on  the  transfer  of  personal  information  to — and 
perhaps  from— the  United  States  The  current 
draft  provides 

That  personal  data  can  only  tie  transferred 
to  a  third  party  country  it  that  country  guaran- 
tees an  adequate  level  of  protection  for  the 
data. 

For  notice  ot  and  involvement  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  when  personal  data  is 
transferred  to  third  party  countnes  that  do  not 
have  adequate  protection,  and 

For  exceptions  to  the  strict  limitations  on  ex- 
port of  personal  data  only  after  all  members  of 
the  European  Community  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  object 

American  companies  will  be  directly  affected 
by  European  data  protection  rules  in  several 
ways  First.  American  subsidianes  operating  in 
Europe  will  be  directly  subject  to  the  same 
strict  data  protection  rules  that  apply  to  Euro- 
pean businesses  Second,  corporations  m  the 
United  States  may  be  required  to  comply  with 
European  data  protection  standards  as  a  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  transfer  personal 
data  from  their  European  subsidiaries  Third. 
any  American  company  that  needs  personal 
data  from  a  source  in  Europe  may  be  subject 
to  the  European  requirements  for  transborder 
data  flow 

American  companies  that  could  be  affected 
include  banks,  insurance  companies,  credit 
grantors,  comp'jter  service  bureaus,  direct 
marketers,  pfiarmaceutical  companies,  and 
manufacturers  Any  company  wfiose  business 
involves  the  transfer  of  any  type  of  personal 
data  coukj  tiecome  subject  to  European  regu- 
lation. Even  the  simple  transfer  of  internal  per- 
sonnel records  from  a  subsidiary  to  an  Amer- 
ican parent  company  would  be  regulated. 

The  United  States  must  prepare  for  the  in> 
plementation  of  tfie  new  European  data  pro- 
tection rules.  Otherwise,  American  companies 
face  the  prospect  of  having  their  domestic 
records  management  practices  reviewed  by 
European  bureaucrats  and  tfieir  legal  liabilities 
determined  by  European  courts.  As  an  alter- 
native to  a  regulatory  apparatus  controlled  in 
Brussels,  we  need  to  formalize  tfie  Amencan 
system  of  data  protection.  This  coukj  be  done 
through  a  combination  of  new  industry  codes, 
existing,  legislation,  and  participation  by  a  non- 
regulatory  Data  Protection  Board. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  the  Europeans  are  senous  about  data 
pxotecbon  Some  restrictions  fiave  already 
been  imposed.  Recentty,  the  French  Data  Pro- 
tection Commission  pirevented  Fiat  in  France 


from  transferring  information  about  its  employ- 
ees to  Fiat  in  Italy  because  Italy  has  yet  to 
adopt  a  data  protection  law.  There  are  rumors 
that  some  limitations  on  the  transfer  of  per- 
sonal information  to  tfie  United  States  may  be 
imposed  soon. 

I  want  everyone  to  understand  that  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  data  protection  directive  is 
still  a  draft.  Parts  of  it  are  unclear,  and  other 
piarts  may  be  unreasonable  or  unworkable 
We  do  not  know  what  the  final  directive  will 
look  like  or  how  strong  it  will  be.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, however,  that  there  will  be  a  directive  and 
that  It  will  have  some  impact  on  American 
business  operations 

Furttier,  It  remains  uncertain  tiow  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  privacy  regulation  will  be 
viewed  under  the  new  European  standards. 
Many  of  the  modern  principles  of  privacy  now 
being  implemented  m  Europe  were  actually 
developed  in  the  United  States  20  years  ago 
These  pnnciples  have  been  implemented  here 
in  a  uniquely  American  way  The  American 
system  is  hard  to  compare  directly  to  more  re- 
cent data  protection  laws  because  we  rely  on 
a  combination  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  leg- 
islation, constitutional  protections,  and  com- 
mon law  Some  of  our  privacy  protections  sur- 
pass anything  found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In 
other  areas,  the  Amencan  approach  to  pnvacy 
protection  IS  less  formalistic  and  less  bureau- 
cratic than  the  European  approach,  but  not 
necessarily  less  effective  A  Data  Protection 
Board  could  bring  a  clear  message  about  the 
American  system  directly  to  Europe  in  a  credi- 
ble way. 

At  the  very  least,  the  U.S.  Government 
needs  to  do  a  better  job  in  representing  Amer- 
ican business  interests.  This  is  an  immediate 
need  To  dale,  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponse to  data  protection  activities  m  Europe 
has  been  almost  nonexistent  For  example, 
there  has  been  no  official  Amencan  represent- 
ative at  the  annual  meetings  of  Data  Protec- 
tion Commissioners 

Only  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  has 
paid  much  attention  to  data  protection.  As  wel- 
come as  that  attention  has  been.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  is  the 
best  Federal  representative  for  complex  inter- 
national matters  with  serious  implications  for 
American  business,  trade,  and  economic  inter- 
ests The  State  Department,  Commerce  De- 
partment, and  U.S  Trade  Representative 
should  be  more  actively  representing  Amer- 
ican interests. 

While  I  fiope  tfiat  these  agencies  will  be- 
come more  active  soon,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
lack  of  a  central  data  protection  authority  in 
the  United  States  has  left  American  industry 
unrepresented  when  decisions  are  made 
about  how  multinational  companies  can  use 
data  for  translxirder  pnjrposes.  At  the  very 
least,  we  need  an  Annerican  Federal  agency  to 
represent  American  interests  in  ongoing  con- 
sultations with  other  national  data  protection 
agencies.  The  historical  record  demonstrates 
tfiat  data  protection  will  not  receive  sufficient 
attention  at  any  existing  agency.  The  lack  of 
an  independent  data  pxotection  authonty  also 
leaves  Amencan  consumers  without  a  spiokes- 
man  for  tfieir  fears  about  privacy. 

A  Data  Protection  Board  is  the  right  re- 
sponse to  both  domestic  pxlvacy  concerns  and 
international  data  pxotection  threats  to  Amer- 
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ican  business.  The  time  fias  come  to  take  a 
step  that  does  more  tfian  respond  to  spiecific 
problems.  We  need  to  look  to  tfie  future  We 
need  to  learn  how  to  identity  problems  pxe- 
sented  by  new  technology  and  new  business 
methods  before  it  is  too  late  to  react  We  need 
to  work  together  with  recordkeepiers  and  wrth 
record  subjects  to  find  ways  to  pxotect  legiti- 
mate data  protection  concerns  v^ile  allowing 
government  and  industry  to  function 


MFN  STATUS  FOR  BULGARIA  AND 
ROMANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  K'Ea- 
NELL'i']  ip  recog'nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  introduce  legislation  which  would  grant 
most-favored-nation  status  to  Bulgana  and  Ro- 
mania. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  stood  here  a  year  ago  and 
introduced  legislation  to  grant  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  four  nations:  Bulgaria.  Rorna- 
nia.  East  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia  As 
you  may  know.  President  Bush  anriounced, 
shortly  after  meeting  with  President  Havel  of 
Czechoslovakia,  that  he  would  grant  that  na- 
tion MFN  status  And  the  question  of  MFN  for 
East  Germany  is  now  a  moot  question  as  a 
result  of  German  reunification  Czechoslovakia 
and  a  unified  Germany  can  now  t)egin  tfie 
long  process  of  sorting  through  the  economic 
challenges  they  face 

But  what  about  Bulgana  and  Romania''  Ob- 
viously progress  toward  true  democracy  and 
economic  reform  in  these  two  nations  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  we  might  like  It  is  my  under- 
standing, however,  that  the  administration  is 
considering  granting  Bulgana  MFN  status  in 
the  coming  rrwnths  m  light  of  their  progress  I 
hofje  that  this  is  the  case  and  tfiat  necessary 
economic  and  political  reforms  in  that  nation 
can  continue  so  as  to  make  this  possible 

That  leaves  Romania.  Without  a  doubt.  Ro- 
mania lags  behind  these  other  three  nations 
on  the  road  to  democracy,  but  one  must  re- 
member the  very  real  reason  why  this  is  so 
there  was  only  one  Ceausescu.  it  is  my  fiope 
that  my  bill  and  the  promise  of  MFN  when 
conditions  warrant  can  help  affect  cfiange  in 
that  nation  Should  progress  toward  democ- 
racy and  economic  reform  be  made,  tfiere  is 
no  question  that  MFN  would  provide  vital  as- 
sistance in  rebuikjing  the  Romanian  economy. 


THE  BANK  ACCOUNT  SAFETY'  AND 
SOUNDNESS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anntjnzio]  is 
recogrnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker.  George 
Santayana's  wisdom  ttiat.  "tfiose  who  cannot 
remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
It,"  IS  tiecoming  increasingly  apjplicatjie  in  tfie 
fiekj  of  Federal  deposit  insurance. 

On  December  17,  1990,  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Financial  Institutions  Super- 
vision, Regulation  and  Insurance  fiekj  fiear- 
ings  on  a  repiort  from  three  prominent  ecorx> 
mists  which  concluded  that  the  fund  which  in- 
sures the  bank  deposits  of  millions  of  Amern 
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cans — the  BarOt  lnsuranc«  Fund  [BIF]  o(  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
[FDIC] — IS  currently  teetering  on  the  edge  o( 
msotvency  As  if  that  is  not  erx)ugh.  the  report 
concludes  that  BIF  could  be  (acing  up  lo  S65 
billion  in  additional  losses  over  the  next  3 
years 

At  these  very  same  hearings.  FDiC  Chair 
man  William  Seidman  testified  that  he  ex- 
pected BiF  to  lose  S4  tullion  in  1990.  reducing 
the  fund's  reserves  to  $9  2  billion  tor  a  histori- 
cally low  reserve  ratio  of  only  0  47  percent  By 
the  end  of  i99i.  Chairman  Seidman  pre- 
dicts—and I  should  note  that  his  long-term 
predictions  usually  prove  lo  be  extremely  opti- 
mistic—ttiat  BIF  will  have  only  S4  2  billion  in 
reserves  for  a  reserve  ratio  of  only  0  21  per- 
cent. 

On  September  1990,  the  General  Account 
ing  Office  and  the  Congressional  Budge!  Of- 
fice reported  to  Congress  that  BIF's  re- 
serves— which  have  been  dwirxjling  at  a  rapid 
pace  since  1986 — could  easily  be  depleted  by 
any  number  of  plausible  events,  such  as  a  na- 
tionwide recession  or  one  failure  of  a  ma)or 
bank 

Mr  Speaker,  unless  quick  action  is  taken,  it 
IS  becoming  increasingly  likely  that  FDICs 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  will  become  insotvenl. 
resulting  in  another  taxpayer  tiailout  of  a  Fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  fund  Without  action, 
history  will  repeat  rtselt 

Mr  Speaker.  tf>e  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress lo  take  bokj  yet  responsit)le  action  in 
this  area  BIF  cannot  be  permitted  to  become 
insolvent,  tfie  cost  of  its  recapitalization  cannot 
and  should  not  be  passed  on  to  the  American 
tajipayers,  wtx)  fiave  already  paid  for  a  similar 
baikjut  of  FSLIC 

Tfial  IS  why  I  have  reintroduced  legislation 
entitled  the  Bank  Account  Safety  and  Sound- 
ness Act — H  R  31 — to  recapitalize  trie  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  and  lo  address  its  maior 
flaws 

For  some  lime  now.  I  have  tieen  deeply 
concerned  with  the  deteriorating  condition  of 
the  Bank  Insurance  Fund,  and  have  tieen  criti- 
cized by  tanking  industry  spokesmen  and 
other  experts  for  expressing  these  concerns 
The  tacts,  fxjwever.  speak  for  tfiemseives 

Since  1986.  the  strength  ol  FDICs  Bank  in- 
surance Fund  has  declined  by  almost  60  per- 
cent it  has  lost  over  S9  billion  m  the  last  3 
years  ak)ne,  declining  from  S'S  billion  Today, 
the  fund  would  have  lo  irx;rease  by  2b0  per 
cent  to  reach  its  historic  operating  level  of 
$1  25  in  reserves  tor  every  S100  in  insured 
accounts 

The  Bank  Account  Safety  and  Soundness 
Act  addresses  not  only  BiFs  funding  needs, 
but  its  structural  failings  as  well 

Foremost  among  tfie  fund's  flaws  is  that — 
like  Its  S&L  counterpart— the  FDICs  sole  safe- 
ty net  IS  trie  American  taxpayer  II  the  fund 
tails.  It  has  nowtiere  to  turn  but  ttie  U  S. 
Treasury,  which  m  turn  send  us  ttie  bill 

I  believe  that  tfie  burden  of  potential  tank 
failures  shouW  be  lifted  from  ttie  stHxiklers  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  and  placed  it  where  it 
bekjngs — on  banks  and  their  sharehoWers 
who  stand  to  reap  tfie  benefits  tfat  deposit  in- 
surance provides  My  legislation  corrects  this 
flaw  by  requiring  federalfy  insured  tanks  to 
tack  up  the  fund  themselves 


Just  as  sharehokWrs  are  requirod  to  sub- 
scritje  to  stock  if  they  choose  to  reap  the  ben- 
efits of  corporate  ownership,  the  Bank  Account 
Safety  arxl  Soundr>ess  Act  wouW  require  irv 
sured  tanks  to  pay  into  the  Bank  Insurance 
FurK)  an  arrwunt  equal  to  i  percent  of  tfieir 
total  deposits,  which  would  be  adjusted  annu- 
ally If  the  FDiC  needed  to  use  any  of  these 
funds  lo  cover  irxJostry  losses,  tanks  would 
be  required  to  replenish  their  1  -percent  de- 
posit— Iheir  stock  m  the  fund — up  to  this  i  -per- 
cent level  Additionally,  the  fund  wouW  retam 
all  interest  earned  from  ttiese  funds,  while  re- 
taining Its  current  authority  to  assess  annual 
premiums 

Not  only  woute)  the  Bank  Account  Safety 
arKl  Soundness  Act  result  m  an  immediate  in- 
flow of  $25  billion  ol  much  needed  capital  into 
the  (und,  txit  il  wouk)  make  the  tanking  indus- 
try itself— <x)t  \he  taxpayer— the  first  and  pxob- 
atily  only  line  of  defense  lo  insurance  fund 
losses  Furtfiermore,  since  tanks  would  tie  re- 
quired to  replenish  their  stock  if  it  is  expjended 
to  cover  losses,  this  automatic  refill  feature 
would  never  allow  the  funds  reservesto-irv 
sured  depxjsit  ratio  to  drop  below  a  level  of  1 
percent,  considerably  atwve  its  current  ratio 
which  IS  tiovering  at  0  47  percent 

Another  flaw  m  the  current  system  of  de- 
posit insurance  lor  banks,  nearly  all  observers 
agree,  is  the  absence  of  market  discipline  In 
addition  lo  shifting  the  taxpayers'  burdens  to 
industry  and  refinancing  the  Bank  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Bank  Account  Safety  and  Sourxj- 
ness  Act  would  also  go  tar  to  address  the 
issue  of  market  discipline 

Because  the  banking  industry's  money — not 
the  taxpayers' — would  be  on  the  line  if  regula- 
tion IS  not  adequate,  insured  institutions  would 
share  the  interest  of  Government  in  minimizing 
industry  losses  if  H  R  31  were  enacted  This 
results  in  industry  self-policing.  consen/ative 
lending  and  investment  practices,  and  indus- 
trywide cooperation  with  regulators 

My  legislation  woukj  also  result  m  a  deposit 
insurance  fund  that  grows  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  institutions  that  it  insures  in  tfie  early  part 
of  the  last  decade  deposits  at  the  Nations 
savings  and  loans  grew  more  rap)id1y  than  the 
FSLiC,  which  insured  ttK)se  deposits 

The  Bank  Account  Safety  and  SourKlness 
Act  addresses  this  p)roblem  as  well,  since 
banks  wouW  be  required  to  maintain  ttieir  de- 
posit in  the  fund  at  a  level  equal  lo  i  percent 
of  deposits  Thus,  each  year  a  tank  would 
have  lo  p)lace  in  the  fund  an  amount  equal  to 
1  percent  of  its  depiosit  growth,  and  taster 
growing  banks  woukj  have  to  pay  more  for  de- 
posit insurance  than  tfieir  slower  growing, 
more  conservative  counterparts 

Lastly,  but  perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
S25  billion  in  new  capital  which  would  flow  into 
the  fund  as  a  result  of  my  legislation  wouk) 
more  than  tnple  its  size  at  a  time  wtien  it  is 
needed  most  This  would  restore  the  Bank  In- 
surance Fund  to  Its  historic  operating  level  ol 
1  25  percent  by  next  year,  and  pxovide  it  with 
the  cushion  that  will  tie  needed  to  cover  antici- 
pated losses  m  the  months  and  years  afiead 

The  Bank  Account  Safety  and  Soundness 
Act  has  one  rnore  thing  that  alrrwst  ever\ 
other  depxjsit  insurance  reform  proposal  lacks 
It  has  tieen  successfully  tried  arxl  tested 
against  real,  not  ttieoretical,  market  pressures 
For  over  half  a  decade,  the  system  which  the 
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Bank  Account  Saiely  and  Soundrwss  Act 
would  establish  for  cornmercal  banks  tias 
been  iworking  quite  successfully  tor  ttie  f^Ja- 
tKxal  Credrt  Unton  share  insurance  fund,  ttie 
Federal  fund  insunng  accounts  at  14.000  of 
the  Nation's  credrt  unions 

Never  again  shoukj  the  Amencan  taxpayer 
be  required  to  tail  out  a  deposit  insurance 
fund  The  savings  and  kan  cnsis  fas  sfiown 
the  weakness  ol  tfie  current  depwsit  insurance 
system  Tfie  taxpayers  have  already  been 
called  upon  to  do  too  much.  I  believe  tfiey 
stiould  not  tie  asked  to  do  more 

Tfie  Bank  Account  Safety  and  Soundness 
Ad  would  restore  America's  confidence  in  the 
American  deposit  insurance  system  by  pxovid- 
ing  ttie  fund  with  tfie  money  it  needs  to  do  its 
|ob  II  enacted,  it  wouW  also  restore  America's 
confidence  in  Congress  by  showing  one  and 
all  that  we  have  learned  the  lessons  of  the 
not-too-distant  past 


THE  MEDICARE  REIMBURSEMENT 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr,  Stark]  Is 
rp(  ournlzed  for  5  minutes 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry has  enjoyed  a  life  of  avil  immunity  in  a 
world  of  products  liability  For  25  years  our 
Surgeon  Generals  fave  been  advising  us  of 
the  health  consequences  of  smoking  ciga- 
rettes As  a  Congress  we  have  paid  too  little 
heed  to  tfie  costs  to  our  Nation  m  lives  lost 
and  dollars  spent  because  of  tfie  special  sta- 
tus we  fave  allowed  this  industry 

In  tfie  past,  the  tobacco  industry  has  sfaped 
put)ltc  health  and  smoking  policies  How  long 
can  we  let  this  continue''  I  say  we  sfiouW 
stop,  and  stop  now  It  is  time  for  tfie  Federal 
Government  to  counterbalance  tfie  tobacco  in- 
dustry's heavy  input  and  take  tfie  lead  in  es- 
tablishing new  national  policy  directed  toward 
reiiel  of  tobacco  induced  disease  and  deatfis 
and  the  economic  burden  which  accompanies 
them 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  today  Representa- 
tives Anorfas  of  Texas.  Lehman  of  Florida. 
CixuNS  of  Illinois.  Pelosi.  Lipinski,  and  I  are 
introducing  the  Medicare  Reimbursement  Act 
ol  1991  which  assigns  pari  of  the  health  relat- 
ed costs  of  smoking  to  the  tobacco  industry 
wfiere  it  rightfully  tjelongs  My  proposal  will 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Heatth  and  Human 
Services  to  recover  funds  expanded  in  \he 
c-are  and  treatment  of  Medicare  patients  with 
totacco  induced  cancer,  tobacco  induced  car- 
diovascular disease  and  totacco  induced  lung 
disease 

Mr  Speaker.  It  IS  time  for  the  Congress  to 
stand  with  ttie  Secretary,  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  tfiousands  of  pieople  wtx)  devetoped 
and  endorsed  the  goals  of  Healthy  Peopile 
2000  We  must  exhibit  the  leadership  nec- 
essary to  sfiow  the  American  people  we  mean 
business  about  reducing  tfie  tragedies  of 
smoking  induced  disease  and  the  fieavy  txjr- 
den  the  taxpayer  is  carrying  in  health  care 
costs  for  an  industry  that  fas  sfiown  no  com- 
passion or  remorse  for  tfie  death  and  destruc- 
tion It  fas  created 

Congress  fas  granted  spiecific  exemptions 
tfat  protect  tobacco  from  several   regulatory 
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acts,  including  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sutjstances  Act. 
and  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  In 
additon.  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  refused  to  exercise  control  over  this  dis- 
ease p)roduang  industry.  We  tiave  left  our- 
selves, the  Congressmen  and  Congress- 
women  of  the  United  States  as  the  sole  regu- 
lators of  the  totacco  industry.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  shirk  ttiat  responsibility. 

Each  year  tfiere  are  nearly  400.000  smoking 
related  deaths  in  the  United  States.  Cancer 
due  to  smoking  is  tfie  greatest  cause  of  these 
deaths,  accounting  for  approximately  140.000 
lives  tost  annually.  Cigarette  snxjking  causes 
90  percent  ol  all  lung  cancer  cases  in  men.  79 
piercent  in  women.  Lung  cancer  has  sur- 
passed breast  cancer  as  the  main  cancer  killer 
of  women. 

Cardiovascular  disease,  our  No.  1  killer  na- 
tionwide, IS  the  second  most  prevalent  cause 
of  smoking  related  mortality  in  the  United 
States  accounting  for  115,000  deaths  annu- 
ally. Smokers  have  more  ttan  twice  ttie  nsk  of 
fiearl  attack  as  nonsmokers.  Cigarette  smok- 
ing causes  up  to  90  percent  of  all  cases  of 
chronic  obstructive  lung  disease, 

Mr.  Spieaker,  smoking  fias  been  identified 
as  the  chief  avoidable  cause  of  death  in  the 
United  States,  Tfie  good  news  is  ttiat  smoking 
prevalence  is  decreasing.  Tfie  bad  news  is 
that  ttie  tobacco  industry  is  working  hard  to  re- 
cruit our  young  people  as  new  smokers  to  re- 
place tfiose  who  are  quitting  or  wfio  die,  Ttie 
fiealth  care  costs  to  our  Nation  caused  tjy 
smoking  induced  disease  will  unfortunately  be 
around  lor  a  long  time,  and  it  is  a  cost  we  can 
ill  afford  In  addition  we  are  likely  to  see  ttiese 
expenditures  grow  /attier  ttan  decrease  be- 
cause of  increased  tongevity  of  ttie  pxspulation, 

Ttie  American  people  are  overwtielmingly  in 
favor  of  fxotecting  our  children  and  youth  from 
the  addictrve  fatut  of  smoking  and  in  pxevent- 
ing  piersons  of  all  ages  from  sutfenng  the 
heatth  consequences  of  smoking  which  are 
preventatile.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to 
the  nrajonty  and  act  now  to  p)lace  ttie  respxjn- 
sibfltty  tor  the  consequences  of  srtKiking 
squarety  where  rt  belongs 

The  tobacco  companies  argue  that  p)eop)le 
voluntanly  ctioose  to  smoke,  knowing  its  nsks 
as  stated  on  Uie  required  warning  labels.  What 
they  fail  to  mentHXi  is  ttiat  ttiose  risks  cannot 
be  reasonatjiy  calculated  even  by  Government 
experts,  tiecause  the  ingredients  and  ttie  com- 
position of  smoking  tobacco  are  heM  as  trade 
secrets  by  ttie  tobacco  companies.  We  know 
ttat  cigarettes  contain  active  carcinogens,  txit 
we  don't  know  how  much  and  in  what  form, 
Wrth  no  way  to  caiculale  the  real  nsk  of  to- 
bacco smoking,  rt  is  impiossitjie  for  any  person 
to  make  an  informed  cfioice. 

Worse  yet  is  the  fact  ttiat  over  90  percent  of 
regular  tobacco  users  twgin  while  teenagers 
or  younger,  70  percent  t»y  age  15  and  50  per- 
cent by  age  13.  Eleven  years  old  is  consid- 
ered a  routine  starting  age  tor  smoking  addic- 
tion TtMS  18  not  mkxmed  chaoe.  Nor  does  ttie 
established  fact  ttwt  smoking  is  addicting  grve 
credence  to  the  tobacco  industry's  denial  of 
respxxisibility  for  smoking  induced  disease. 

The  bdH  I  am  inlroducing  today,  Mr,  Speaker, 
»irtll  t)e  only  a  start  at  recovenng  ttie  estirreted 
$22  tuition  annual  direct  cost  of  tiealth  care  lor 
smoking  induced  disease  and  the  $43  txllion 


in  annual  tost  productivity.  But  rt  is  tme  to 
make  that  start,  and  the  Medtoare  Reimburs- 
at)le  Act  of  1991  can  do  rt. 

The  OTA  has  estimated  that  the  Medicare 
Program  alone  is  spending  over  $3.5  t)illion 
annually  on  smoking  induced  diseases.  This 
tiill  directs  the  Secretary  to  assess  each  to- 
bacco  company  on  ttie  tasis  ol  its  annual 
sales  ttie  p)roportional  amount  of  rts  corp»rate 
responsit)ilrty  for  these  health  care  costs.  In 
times  of  crrtical  cost  containment  it  is  more  in> 
portant  tfian  ever  to  see  that  each  respwnsitjie 
party  pays  his  or  her  fair  share  of  that  cost. 

The  Medk»re  Reimtxjrsemerrt  Act  of  1991 
will  provide  for  the  recovery  of  economic  loss 
to  ttie  peopile  of  the  United  States  which  was 
caused  by  corpxsrate  activity  directed  at  the 
production  of  a  product  which  can  be  lettial 
when  used  according  to  directions.  Although 
Congress  cannot  recover  the  health  loss,  rt  is 
surely  within  our  pwwer  to  recover  the  eco- 
nomic loss.  Let's  do  rt. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled . 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■"Medicare 
Reimbursement  Act  of  1991" 

SEC,  2.  IMPOSITION  OF  ADDITIONAL  TAX  ON 
MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 
OF  CIGARETTES. 

(ai  I.N  General.  SulKhapter  D  of  chapter 
52  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of  1986  i re- 
lating to  tobacco  occupational  tax)  is 
amended  by  addiHK  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section 

-SEC,  5732.  ADDmONAL  TAX  ON  MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AND  IMPORTERS  OF  CIGA 
RETTE8. 

"(ai  General  Rule.— There  is  hereb.v  im- 
posed, for  each  calendar  year,  on  each  person 
eng&ged  In  business  as  a  manufacturer  or  im- 
porter of  cigarettes  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  a  tax  equal  t,o— 

"lai  the  amount  of  smoking-related  medi- 
cal costs  las  determined  under  subsection 
ibii.  multiplied  by 

(2 1  the  percentage  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  of  the  total  amount  of  cigarettes 
sold  during  the  preceding  year  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  which  were  manu- 
factured or  imported  by  such  person 

"ibi  Smoking-Relath^d  Medical  Costs  — 

■fi)  Period  beginning  after  December  3i. 
1S91  -  With  respect  to  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  199;.  the  smoking-re- 
lated  medical  costs  shall  be  J3.500.000.000  for 
each  year  in  such  period 

■■i2)  Period  beginning  after  December  3i. 
1KS4  —With  respect  to  each  3-year  period  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1994.  the  smok- 
ing-related  medical  costs  for  each  year  in 
any  such  period  shall  be  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  to  tie  equal  to  the  average  annual 
amount  estimated  to  have  lieen  expended  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  smoking-related 
cancers,  circulatory  system  diseases,  and 
respiratory  diseases  under  parts  A  and  B  of 
title  XVlil  of  the  Social  Security  Act  i42 
use.  1395c  et  seq  i  during  the  3  years  pre- 
ceding the  period  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  being  made  under  this  paragraph. 

■■(c)  Payment  of  Tax  -  The  tax  imposed 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  in  4  equal  in- 
stallments on  the  following  dates 

■(1)  April  15  of  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  tax  is  imposed. 
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"(2)  June  15  of  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  tax  is  imposed. 

••(3)  September  15  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  tax  is  imposed. 

(41  December  15  of  the  calendar  year  for 
which  the  tax  is  imposed. 

■idi    ACCELERATION    OF    PA'i'MENTS  — If    the 

taxpayer  does  not  pay  any  installment  under 
this  section  on  or  before  the  date  prescribed 
for  its  payment,  the  whole  of  the  unpaid  tax 
shall  be  paid  upon  notice  and  demand  from 
the  Secretary 

■tei  ADDmoNAL  Tax —-The  tax  imposed 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  tax  imposed  under  this  chapter" 

■■(bi  Clerical  -Amendment —The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  D  of  chapter  52  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

•'Sec,  5732.  Additional  tax  on  manufacturers 
and  importers  of  cigarettes." 
■'lO    EFFECTn'E    Dat^.- The    amendment-s 
made   by   this   section   shall    take   effect   on 
January  1.  1992 

SEC.  a.  APPUCA'nON  OF  INCREASED  CIGARETTE 
TAX  REVENUES  TO  MEDICARE  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

•■(ai  Portion  of  Lncrease  in  Reven'ces  to 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund.— 
Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395i(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subeection 

■•(k)(l)  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to 
the  Trust  Fund  for  each  calendar  year  fciegin- 
nmg  with  calendar  year  1992.  out  of  any  mon- 
eys m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, amounts  equivalent  to — 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  calendar  years  1992  1993. 
and  1994.  S2. 100.000.000  for  each  such  year   and 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  calendar  year  1995  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter  a  percentage 
las  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  taxes 
imposed  for  each  such  year  by  section  5732  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  which  rep- 
resents the  percentage  of  the  total  smoking- 
related  medical  costs  las  determined  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section:  which  are 
allocable  to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund 

■'(2i  The  amounts  appropwiated  by  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  transferred  from 
time  to  time  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund,  such  amounts 
to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  taxes. 
specified  in  the  preceding  sentence,  paid  to 
or  deposited  into  the  Treasury  Proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  in  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than  the 
taxes  specified  in  the  preceding  sentence 

■•(b)  Portion  of  Increase  ln  Revenues  to 
Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  — Section  1844  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U  S  C  1395w)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection 

■'(C»(I:  There  are  hereby  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  for  each  calendaj-  year  be- 
ginning with  calendar  year  1992,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, amounts  equivalent  to— 

■■(A)  in  the  case  of  calendar  year?  1992,  1993. 
and  1994.  JI  .400.000.000  for  each  such  year;  and 

■■(B)  in  the  case  of  calendar  year  1996  and 
each  calendar  year  thereafter,  a  percentage 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  the  taxes 
imposed  for  each  such  year  by  section  5732  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  which  rep- 
resents the  percentage  of  the  total  smoking- 
related  medical  costs  (as  determined  under 
subsection  (b)(2!  of  such  section)  which  are 
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allocable  to  the  Federal  Supplementary  Med- 
ical Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

"(2)  The  amounts  appropriated  by  para- 
graph 111  shall  be  transferred  from  time  to 
time  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Trust  Fund,  such  amounts  to  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  taxes,  specified 
in  paragraph  (1).  paid  to  or  deposited  Into 
the  Treasury.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  In  amounts  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess 
of  or  were  less  than  the  taxes  specified  In 
paragraph  d)  " 


ORDER  OV   BUSINESS 

Mr  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  able  to  exchange  m.y  place  in  the 
special  orders  with  the  grentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr  Owens]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESS  FREEDOM  AND  THE  GULF 
WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  (Mr  Owens)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr  OWENS  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker.  1 
have  asked  for  this  special  order  this 
afternoon,  along  with  others  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  discuss  a  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  issue,  but  one  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  war  effort  which  we  are 
now  leading  in  the  Persian  Gulf  I  refer 
to  the  so-called  ground  rules  for  release 
of  Information  relating  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

We  have  witnessed  from  the  very  out- 
set of  this  operation  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment policy  to  control  the  news  of  our 
war  efforts  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  a  policy 
which  is  vastly  different  from,  and 
much  more  restrictive  than,  news  dis- 
semination policies  of  our  past  wars. 

To  begin.  I  cite  the  observations  of 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  who  wrote: 

1  admit  that  I  do  not  feel  toward  freedom 
of  the  press  that  complete  and  instantaneous 
love  which  one  accords  to  thlncrs  by  their  na- 
ture supremely  good.  I  love  It  more  from 
considering  the  evils  it  prevents,  than  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  It  does. 

No  one  really  believes  that  the  open 
access  policy  for  news  reporters  which 
existed  during  the  Vietnam  war  de- 
terred the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  efforts 
or  endangered  our  troops.  But.  for  rea- 
sons which  are  not  readily  apparent, 
that  open  polity  has  been  changed  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  restrict  access  to 
American  military  personnel  for  inter- 
views to  those  whom  the  Defense  De- 
partment public  relations  officials  des- 
ignate Pools  of  reporters  are  organized 
and  taken  to  locations  chosen  by  the 
Defense  Department.  Access  to  battle 
is  denied,  content  of  interviews  is  re- 
stricted, as  is  the  transmission  of  pho- 
tographs and  television  images. 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  questions  the 
overriding  rule  that  journalists  may 
not  reveal  Information  which  could  en 
danger  allied  troops  safety  or  which  be 
tray  future  military  plans.  No  one 
wants  to  make  life  more  dangerous  for 
American  or  allied  forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  And  no  responsible  news  re- 
porter would  release  information  about 
future  operations. 

But,  there  were  also  ground  rules  in 
existence  during  the  Vietnam  war  ef- 
fort. They  were  honored  by  newsmen. 
whose  competitive  drive  to  provide  the 
world  with  reliable  reports  of  the  suc- 
cesses and  the  failures  of  the  war  did 
not.  in  any  example  offered  by  anyone 
in  this  debate  over  the  last  week,  ad- 
versely Impact  on  either  American 
troops  or  American  actions.  Those 
ground  rules  worked  in  Vietnam,  and 
they  endangered  no  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  to  continue  reli- 
ance upon  sanctions  2  weeks  ago  in  this 
Chamber,  and  not  to  go  to  war  at  this 
time  But  since  a  majority  vote  author- 
ized the  President  to  use  offensive 
force.  I  have  risen  twice  in  this  body 
and  countless  other  times  elsewhere,  to 
pledge  my  unreserved  suppyort  for  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  American 
troops  fighting  in  the  gulf.  With  almost 
all  Members  of  this  body  10  days  ago,  I 
voted  to  reassure  the  President  and  our 
troops  of  such  support.  To  those  men 
and  women  who  are  risking  their  lives 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  to 
their  families  here  at  home,  I  reiterate 
that  we  will  not  waiver  in  our  support 
for  their  efforts.  They  will  have  both 
our  moral  and  our  material  support. 

There  is  an  unquestionable  interest 
in  restricting  sensitive  information 
about  military  plans,  capabilities,  and 
vulnerabilities  that  could  jeopardize 
the  outcome  of  an  operation  or  the 
safety  of  allied  forces.  The  press  is 
properly  restricted  from  divulging  such 
information,  as  well  as  from  reporting 
casualties  before  the  next  of  kin  can  be 
notified.  These  rules  have  long  been 
recognized  as  necessary  in  times  of 
war.  even  in  a  society  which  cherishes 
a  free  press  as  a  pillar  of  Its  democ- 
racy. I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  be 
changed. 

I  am  alarmed,  rather,  by  additional 
rules  that  extend  beyond  the  security 
requirements  of  the  war  effort;  rules 
that  enable  the  Government  to  spin  the 
news,  to  create  false  impressions,  to 
distort  the  truth,  and  prejudice  the 
judgrment  of  an  informed  public. 

I  will  insert  into  the  RECORD  a  story 
in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  by  re- 
porter Bob  Woodward  which  sets  forth 
a  story  of  the  successes,  or  lack  there- 
of, of  some  of  our  bombing  in  Kuwait 
and  Iraq.  In  a  call  to  the  Post  this 
afternoon,  my  staff  learned  tnat  the 
Defense  Department  has  not  contested 
the  material  in  the  report,  although 
the  story  represents  a  significant  dif- 
ference from  news  releases  and  general 
information  previously  released  by  De- 


fense   Department    public    information 
officials 

In  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I  speak 
specifically  of  the  restrictive  manner 
in  which  press  pools  are  operated,  pro- 
hibitions on  independent  reporting,  the 
constant  presence  of  Government  offi- 
cials at  every  interview  in  the  field. 
and  the  suppression  of  information  for 
political  benefit.  These  restrictions  ex- 
tend far  beyond  those  which  were  fairly 
and  effectively  employed  in  every  re- 
cent American  conflict.  In  the  past, 
journalists  were  given  ground  rules 
which  they  were  expected  to  obey. 
These  guidelines  were  self-enforced, 
and  with  very  rare  exception,  enabled 
responsible,  objective,  and  accurate  re- 
porting without  risk  to  allied  oper- 
ations or  lives. 

The  guidelines  in  force  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  were  crafted  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  are  ap- 
parently designed  to  sanitize  the  news 
and  shape  the  reactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people;  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  war  effort  is  going  better  than  per- 
haps It  is.  to  assure  us  that  Govern- 
ment officials  are  running  things  bet- 
ter than  perhaps  they  are,  to  convince 
us  that  the  war  is  more  painless  and 
bloodless  than  perhaps  it  is.  I  submit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  a  policy  does 
not  serve  the  true  interest  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  sons  and  daughters  are 
risking  their  lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  will  not  lead  us  on  a  quicker  or  more 
painless  road  to  victory.  It  will  do  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  distrust  and  resentment  in  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  will  steadily  but  ultimately 
erode  support  for  the  war  efforts. 

Why.  for  example,  have  reporters 
been  forbidden  interviews  with  B-52  pi- 
lots, but  allowed  to  speak  with  all 
other  pilots'*  What  is  it  about  these  air 
planes,  the  pilots,  or  the  mission  that 
threatens  the  war  effort?  Could  it  be 
that  B-52S.  which  unload  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  pounds  of  ordinance, 
don't  conform  to  the  pinpoint  precision 
image  of  this  war"*  Why  are  reporters 
prevented  from  interviewing  chaplains 
in  the  gulf^  Why  was  news  of  the  suc- 
cessful bombing  of  nuclear  targets  in 
Iraq  delayed  for  later  release  at  a  Pen- 
tagon press  conference''  How  was  it 
that  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Re- 
publican Guard  had  been  decimated  in 
the  first  days  of  bombing''  Or  that  we 
had  destroyed  all  of  Iraq's  fixed  Scud 
missile  launchers,  when  in  fact,  we  are 
now  told  that  only  8  out  of  30  had  been 
disabled? 

A  successful  allied  war  effort  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  be  served  by  an  equi- 
table balance  between  the  ability  of 
.\merians  and  our  allies  to  know  the 
truth  about  what  is  actually  happening 
in  the  war  effort,  and  protecting  mem 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  fu 
ture  plans.  These  twin  objectives  of 
war  reporting  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Vietnam  proved  that  reporters 
will  avoid  compromising  the  safety  or 


operations  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
the  Army's  own  history  of  the  Vietnam 
war  so  affirmed. 

From  last  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
op-ed  piece  by  Robert  G.  Kaiser,  cur- 
rently the  Post's  deputy  managing  edi- 
tor who  covered  the  Vietnam  war  as  a 
reporter  from  1969  to  1970.  comes  the 
following  point  of  major  impKDrtance: 

The  American  people  are  shrewd.  Ihey 
have  an  excellent  record  over  the  years  '.n 
giving  support  to  policies  that  deserve  it  and 
withholding  it  from  those  that  don't.  They 
can  be  trusted.  If  things  start  to  go  badly  in 
Kuwait,  the  Government  ought  to  realize 
that  it  needs  to  convey  that  news  to  home 
quickly  and  in  detail  The  most  credible 
messenger  to  carry  such  news  is  the  Amer 
lean  press,  for  all  its  warts  and  imperfec- 
tions Any  attempts  to  withhold  t>ad  news,  or 
put  a  false  shine  on  it  will  diminish  the  pub- 
lic support  the  military  wants  and  needs  If 
reporters  are  hobbled  by  'security  reviews' 
and  lack  of  access  to  the  front,  Americans— 
who  are  used  to  getting  the  full  story  -will 
t>ecome  suspicious  They  will  spread  rumor? 
And  some  of  them  will  never  believe  subse- 
quent government  accounts,  because  there 
will  be  no  independent  witnesses  to  confirm 
them 

Some  have  foolishly  alleged  that  it 
was  the  press  which  lost  the  Vietnam 
war  To  that  allegation.  I  cite  the 
Army's  own  history  of  the  war.  Army 
historian  William  L  Hammond  wrote: 

What  alienated  the  American  public,  in 
both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  was  not 
news  covera*'e  but  casualties.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  press  reports  were  •  *  *  often  more 
accurate  than  the  public  statement*  of  the 
administration  in  portraying  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  In  the  end.  President  Johnson 
and  his  advisers  put  too  much  faith  In  public 
relations. 

And  to  that,  I  would  add  this  com- 
ment~"too  little  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  .American  people  to  p>erc€ive  and 
accept  truth    " 

Mr  Speaker,  history  indicates  that 
the  military  should  allow  the  press  to 
operate  independently  in  the  theater  at 
their  own  risk,  without  oversight, 
without  censorship,  and  without  un- 
necessary delays,  subject  only  to  the 
ground  rules  which  will  protect  the 
safety  of  the  troops  and  the  secrecy  of 
future  military  plans. 

This  means  that  reporters  not  be  re- 
stricted at  all  times  to  pools,  that  they 
be  allowed  to  speak  freely  with  service 
men  and  women  who  are  not  hand- 
picked  by  unit  commanders,  and  that 
they  be  permitted  to  conduct  inter- 
views outside  the  earshot  of  a  public 
affairs  officer.  At  present,  under  the 
current  guidelines,  these  are  not  pos- 
sible Consequently,  bad  news  may  be 
withheld  from  the  public  for  political 
reasons,  and  good  news  may  be  delayed 
for  packaged  release  by  the  Pentagon. 
It  deprives  the  general  public  of  credi- 
ble information  that  it  expects  and  de- 
serves, even  in  times  of  war. 

It  is  not  only  the  public  at  home  that 
suffers  from  press  censorship.  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  Saudi  Arabia  complain 
that     news     programming    on     Armed 


Forces  Radio  has  been  curtailed,  and 
this,  according  to  one  Army  captain, 
"makes  you  start  to  wonder  what  they 
are  keeping  from  us."  In  interviews 
provided  to  one  pool  of  reE>orters.  sol- 
diers said  that  they  suspected  the  Pen- 
tagon was  cutting  back  on  news  for 
fear  that  bad  news  might  undermine 
morale.  These  soldiers  said  that  this 
only  heightened  their  anxiety. 

The  military  is  an  invaluable,  and  for 
the  most  part,  trustworthy  source  of 
information.  But  the  military  is  not 
callable  of  striking  an  equitable  bal- 
ance between  the  public's  right  to 
know,  and  the  need  for  operational  se- 
curity and  safety. 

For  this  we  depend,  as  an  informed 
public,  on  independently  gathered  news 
unfettered  by  Government  inter- 
ference. We  demand  that  it  be  respon- 
sible, and  we  demand  that  it  not  place 
at  risk  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
are  serving  our  country. 

.Articles  referred  to  follow: 

Operation  Desert  Shield  Ground  Rules 

The  following  information  should  not  t)e 
reported  tjecause  its  publication  or  broadcast 
could  jeopardize  operations  and  endanger 
lives 

(1)  For  US  or  coalition  units,  specific  nu- 
merical information  on  troop  strength,  air- 
craft, weapons  systems,  on-hand  equipment, 
or  supplies  (e.g..  artillery,  tanks,  radars. 
missiles,  trucks,  water',  including  amounts 
of  ammunition  or  fuel  moved  by  or  on  hand 
in  support  of  combat  units.  Unit  size  may  be 
described  in  general  terms  such  as  "com- 
pany-size." ■■multibattahon.  ■ 
■■multidivision."  "naval  task  force."  and 
'carrier  battJe  group"  Number  or  amount  of 
equipment  and  supplies  may  be  described  in 
general  terms  such  as  "large."  "small."  or 
"many." 

i2j  Any  information  that  reveals  details  of 
future  plans,  operations,  or  strikes,  includ- 
ing postponed  or  cancelled  operations. 

(3)  Information,  photography,  and  imagery 
that  would  reveal  the  specific  location  of 
military  forces  or  show  the  level  of  security 
at  military  installations  or  encampment* 
Locations  may  be  described  as  follows  ail 
Navy  embark  stones  can  Identify  the  ship 
upon  which  embarked  as  a  dateline  and  will 
slate  the  report  is  coming  from  the  Persian 
Gulf."  "Red  Sea."  or  "North  Arabian  Sea  ' 
Stories  wntten  in  Saudi  Arabia  may  be  date- 
lined  "ElaBtem  Saudi  .Arabia."  "Near  the  Ku- 
waiti border."  etc  For  specific  countries 
outside  Saudi  Arabia,  stories  will  state  thai 
the  report  is  coming  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  unless  that  country  has  acknowledged 
Its  participation 

(4)  Rules  of  engagement  details. 

i5)  Information  on  intelligence  collection 
activities,  including  targets,  methods,  and 
results. 

(6i  During  an  operation,  specific  informa- 
tion on  friendly  force  troop  movements,  tac- 
tical deployments,  and  dispositions  that 
would  jeopardize  operational  security  or 
lives.  This  would  include  unit  designations. 
names  of  operations,  and  size  of  friendly 
forces  involved,  until  released  by  CENTCOM 

(7 1  Identification  of  mission  aircraft  points 
of  origin,  other  than  as  land-  or  carrier- 
based 

(8)  Information  on  the  effectiveness  or  In- 
effectiveness of  enemy  camouflage,  cover, 
deception,  targeting,  direct  and  indirect  fire, 
intelligence  collection,  or  security  measures 


(9)  Specific  identifying  information  on 
missing  or  downed  aircraft  or  shipe  while 
search  and  rescue  operations  are  planned  or 
underway 

ilOi  Special  operations  forces'  methods, 
unique  equipment  or  tactics. 

(Ill  Specific  operating  methods  and  tac- 
tics, (e.g  .  air  angles  of  attack  or  speeds,  or 
naval  tactics  and  evasive  maneuvers)  Gen- 
eral terms  such  as  low"  or  ""fast"  may  be 
used 

il2!  Information  on  operational  or  support 
vulnerabilities  that  could  be  used  against 
US.  forces,  such  as  details  of  major  battle 
damage  or  maior  personnel  losses  of  specific 
U  S  or  coalition  units,  until  that  informa- 
tion no  longer  provides  tactical  advantage  to 
the  enemy  and  is.  therefore,  released  by 
CENTCOM  Damage  and  casualties  may  be 
described  as  "light."  "moderate,'"  or 
"heavy," 

GUIDELINES  FOR  NEWS  MEDIA 

News  media  personnel  must  carry  and  sup- 
port any  personal  and  professional  gear  they 
take  with  them,  including  protective  cases 
for  professional  equipment,  batteries,  cables, 
converters,  etc 

Night  Operations — Light  discipline  restric- 
tions will  be  followed  The  only  approved 
light  source  is  a  flashlight  with  a  red  lens 
No  visible  light  source,  including  Hash  or 
television  lights,  will  be  used  when  operating 
with  forces  at  night  unless  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  on-scene  commander 

Because  of  host-national  requirements. 
you  must  stay  with  your  public  affairs  escort 
while  on  Saudi  bases  At  other  US  tactical 
or  field  locations  and  encampments,  a  public 
affairs  escort  may  be  required  because  of  se- 
curity, safety,  and  mission  requirements  as 
determined  by  the  host  commander. 

Casualty  information,  because  of  concern 
of  the  notification  of  the  next  of  kin.  Is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  By  executive  directive. 
next  of  kin  of  all  military  fatalities  must  be 
notified  m  person  by  a  uniformed  mem.ber  of 
the  appropriate  service  There  have  been  in- 
stances in  which  the  next  of  km  have  first 
learned  of  the  death  or  wounding  of  a  loved 
one  through  the  news  media  The  problem  is 
particularly  difficult  for  visual  media  Cas- 
ualty photographs  showing  a  recognitabie 
face,  name  tag,  or  other  identifying  feature 
or  Item  should  not  be  used  before  the  next  of 
kin  have  been  notified  TTie  anguish  that 
sudden  recognition  at  home  car.  cause  far 
outweighs  the  news  value  of  the  photograph, 
film  or  videotape  News  coverage  of  casual- 
ties in  medical  centers  will  be  in  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  instrucUons  of  doctors  and 
medical  officials. 

To  the  extent  that  individuals  in  the  news 
m.edia  seek  access  to  the  US  area  of  oper- 
ation, the  following  rule  applies  I*nor  to  or 
upon  commencement  of  hostilities,  media 
pools  will  be  established  to  provide  initial 
combat  coverage  of  US  forces  US  news 
media  personnel  present  in  Saudi  Arabia  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  join  CENTCOM 
media  pools,  providing  they  agree  to  pool 
their  products  News  media  personnel  who 
are  not  members  of  the  official  CBNTCOM 
media  pools  will  not  be  permitted  into  for- 
ward areas  Reporters  are  strongly  discour- 
aged from  attempting  to  link  up  on  their 
own  with  combat  units  U  S  commanders 
will  maintain  extremely  tight  security 
throughout  the  operational  area  and  will  ex- 
clude from,  the  area  of  operation  all  unau- 
thorized individuals. 

For  news  media  personnel  participating  in 
designated  CENTCOM  Media  Pools 

ili  Upon  registering  with  the  JIB.  news 
media  should  contact  their  respective  pool 
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coordinator  for  an  explanation  of  pool  oper- 
ations. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  hostilities,  pool  products 
will  be  the  subject  to  review  before  release 
to  determine  If  they  contain  sensitive  Infor- 
mation about  military  plans,  capabilities, 
operations,  or  vulnerabilities  (see  attached 
^ound  rules)  that  would  jeopardize  the  out- 
come of  an  operation  or  the  safety  of  U.S.  or 
coalition  forces.  Material  will  be  examined 
solely  for  its  conformance  to  the  attached 
ground  rules,  not  for  its  potential  to  expres.^ 
criticism  or  cause  embarrassment.  The  pub- 
lic affairs  escort  officer  on  scene  will  review 
pool  reports,  discuss  jfround  rule  problems 
with  the  reporter,  and  In  the  limited  cir- 
cumstances when  no  agreement  can  be 
reached  with  a  reporter  about  disputed  mate- 
rials. Immediately  send  the  disputed  mate- 
rials to  JIB  Dhahran  for  review  by  the  JIB 
Director  and  the  appropriate  news  media 
representative.  If  no  agreement  can  be 
reached,  the  issue  will  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  OASD(PA)  for  review  with  the  ap- 
propriate bureau  chief.  The  ultimate  deci- 
sion on  publication  will  be  made  by  the  orig- 
inating reporter's  news  organization. 

(3>  Correspondents  may  not  carry  a  per- 
sonal weapon 

More  examples: 

In  one  dispatch  describing  American  pilots, 
a  military  editor  changed  the  word  •giddy  " 
to   "proud". 

A  report  describing  a  tank  named  "Arnold 
the  Battle  Pig"  was  censored  so  as  not  to  of- 
fend musllm  eensibllities. 

Crlstlane  Amanpour,  a  CNN  correspondent, 
described  Public  Affairs  Officers  signaling  to 
servicemen  during  interviews. 

Video  footage  showing  bulletholes  from 
anti-aircraft  batteries  was  delayed  for  hours, 
and  then  released. 

Pentagon  has  withheld  Information  on  es- 
timated Iraqi  casualties,  both  civilian  and 
military. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27.  1991) 

Trust  Me 

(By  Roberto  Kalsen 

Here  we  go  again.  The  country  has  been  at 
war  for  10  days,  and  already  the  government 
and  the  press  are  arguing  about  censorship, 
access  to  the  front  and  the  general  flow  of 
information  about  the  fighting.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  Imposed  the  strictest  rules 
In  modern  times  on  reporters  on  the  scene, 
and  the  briefers  In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Wash- 
ington are  putting  out  what  seem  to  be 
sketchy  accounts  of  the  action  to  Increas- 
ingly restive  press  corps  In  both  places. 

The  government's  position  probably 
strikes  most  people  as  reasonable  on  Its  face. 
The  Pentagon  must  control  Information  to 
avoid  helping  the  enemy;  reporters  often  get 
in  the  way  in  wartime  and  must  be  kept  in 
check;  briefings  have  to  be  sketchy  both  to 
avoid  helping  the  enemy,  and  because  in  war- 
time information  is  difficult  to  conrirm. 
Those  are  the  arguments  made  openly. 

Behind  these  arguments— each  of  which 
has  some  merits  Is  a  deep  suspicion  of  the 
news  media  in  the  American  armed  services 
Any  reporter  covering  the  Pentagon  or  the 
war  has  encountered  some  version  of  this 
suspicion;  the  media  lost  Vietnam,  and  we 
won't  let  them  lose  another  one  for  us.  That 
attitude  Is  also  understandable.  Vietnam  be- 
came an  unpopular  war.  and  the  men  who 
fought  it  were  systematically  mistreated  on 
the  home  front.  Some  media  accounts  of  the 
war  were  openly  hostile  to  the  military  mis- 
sion More  important,  the  media  brought  the 
news  home  that  made  the  war  so  unpopular, 
and  all  of  us  in  the  news  business  know  what 


happens  to  the  messenger  bearing   bad  tid- 
ings. 

Gen.  Colin  Powell,  a  Vietnam  veteran  who 
Is  now  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
summed  up  the  government's  position  at  his 
PenUgon  briefing  for  the  media  Wednesday 
in  just  two  words;  "Trust  me"  Then  he 
flashed  a  winning  grin,  and  the  reporters 
laughed,  but  they  were  not  persuaded  Partly 
this  is  because  It  Is  our  job  not  simply  to 
trust  government  officials— the  essence  of  a 
journalist's  obligation  is  to  be  skeptical  And 
partly  It  is  history.  However  unfairly.  Powell 
and  George  Bush  carry  a  burden  In  this  war 
that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  William  C. 
Westmoreland  (among  many  othersi  put  on 
their  shoulders  This  generation  of  journal- 
ists has  been  misled  before  about  grave  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace;  we'd  be  fools  to  think 
it  could  never  happen  again 

Already  there  have  been  hints  that  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  put  a  rosy  cast  on 
events  In  the  Gulf.  Powell  himself  said  that 
80  percent  of  the  bomber  attacks  on  the  first 
day  of  the  war  had  been  "effective  "  That 
meant  that  80  percent  of  the  pilots  reached 
what  they  thought  was  their  targets  and 
dropped  their  bombs— there  was  no  informa- 
tion on  whether  the  bombs  hit  anything. 
Fair-minded  outsiders  might  think  the  mili- 
tary Is  exaggerating  the  size  of  its  air  cam- 
paign by  speaking  of  2.000  sorties  a  day.  when 
any  flight  by  any  airplane— a  refueling  craft. 
an  escort  plane  that  carries  no  bombs,  etc.— 
counts  as  a  sortie. 

But  so  far  the  system  of  providing  Informa- 
tion on  the  war  has  worked  reasonably  well. 
The  air  war  Is  a  hard  thing  to  report;  cloud 
cover  did  make  It  difficult  to  assess  damage, 
we  know  we  cant  go  to  Iraq  to  see  the  dam- 
age, and  most  of  us  don't  want  to.  We  are  not 
going  to  make  a  big  Issue  about  the  govern- 
ments  information  policy  in  the  first  10  days 
of  the  war.  It  is  what  will  come  if  and  when 
a  ground  war  begins  that  worries  the  news 
media 

Under  the  Pentagon's  latest  rules,  no  re- 
porter will  be  allowed  to  the  front  except  In 
a  government-sponsored  pool  and  accom- 
panied by  a  military  officer.  All  dispatches 
will  be  subject  to  "security  review."  which 
means  they  must  be  read  at  least  once  and 
possibly  by  several  layers  of  public  informa- 
tion officers  before  becoming  available  to 
news  organizations  In  this  country  One  such 
report  from  a  Post  reporter  with  the  Marines 
In  the  north  of  Saudia  Arabia  on  the  first 
day's  fighting  was  delayed  24  hours,  and  thus 
was  useless  when  It  reached  us.  Another  took 
eight  hours  to  reach  Dhahran,  because  the 
Army  insisted  on  driving  the  dispatch  many 
hours  across  the  desert  Instead  of  allowing 
reporters  to  file  from  a  telephone  Just  an 
hour  from  their  location  And  these  dis- 
patches were  routine. 

If  ground  fighting  begins  and  Americans 
begin  to  die  in  large  numbers,  how  much 
news  of  such  events  will  reach  the  home 
fronf  How  will  Americans  know  what  is 
happening  to  their  soldiers  in  Kuwait^  And 
what  will  the  Impact  be  on  the  military  and 
the  Bush  administration  if  Americans  are 
being  killed  in  the  dark— without  the  news 
media  providing  full  and  speedy  accounts  of 
the  action? 

That  is  the  key  point  The  American  peo- 
ple are  shrewd;  they  have  an  excellent  record 
over  the  years  in  giving  support  to  policies 
that  deserve  It  and  withholding  it  from  those 
that  don't.  They  can  be  trusted.  If  things 
start  to  go  badly  in  Kuwait  the  government 
ought  to  realize  that  It  needs  to  convey  that 
news  to  home  quickly  and  in  detail.  The 
most  credible  messenger  to  carry  such  news 


Is  the  American  press,  for  all  its  warts  and 
Imperfections.  Any  attempt  to  withhold  bad 
news,  or  put  a  false  shine  on  it  will  diminish 
the  public  support  the  military  wants  and 
needs.  If  reporters  are  hobbled  by  'spcurlty 
reviews  "  and  lack  of  access  to  the  front. 
Americans — who  are  used  to  getting  the  full 
story— will  become  suspicious.  They  will 
spread  rumors,  and  some  of  them  will  never 
believe  subsequent  government  accounts,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  Independent  witnesses 
to  confirm  them. 

Reporters  do  not  want  to  report  informa- 
tion that  will  endanger  American  lives  or 
help  Saddam  Hussein.  In  Vietnam  the  mili- 
tary prepared  a  sensible  list  of  topics  that 
reporters  could  not  write  about — precise  lo- 
cations of  bases,  future  troop  movements 
and  the  like.  Any  reporter  who  broke  the 
rules  lost  his  or  lier  accreditation  It  was  a 
simple  procedure,  and  It  worked  Reporters 
were  otherwise  free  to  cover  the  war  any  way 
they  could. 

The  media  did  not  cause  the  public  to 
withdraw  lu  support  from  the  Vietnam  war; 
the  government  did.  Johnson  and  Westmore- 
land kept  saying  how  splendidly  the  war  was 
going,  but  the  Viet  Cong  refused  to  cooper- 
ate. The  Tet  offensive  undermined  the  gov- 
ernment's credibility. 

■^'ou  need  not  take  a  newspaper  editor's 
word  for  this.  The  Army's  own  official  his- 
tory of  Vietnam  Includes  a  volume  on  the 
news  media  that  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. "What  alienated  the  American  public. 
In  both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  was 
not  news  coverage  but  casualties.  "  wrote 
Army  historian  William  L.  Hammond.  "It  Is 
undeniable."  he  added,  "that  press  reports 
were  .  often  more  accurate  than  the  pub- 
lic statements  of  the  administration  in  por- 
traying the  situation  in  Vietnam." 

"In  the  end."  Hammond  wrote.  ""President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  put  too  much  faith 
in  public  relations  "  Precisely.  Americans 
may  like  a  funny  Diet  Pepsi  commercial,  but 
on  matters  as  serious  as  war,  they  are  most 
unlikely  to  be  conned  by  clever  public  rela- 
tions. They  want  the  facts,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment's restrictive  information  policy  pre- 
vents them  from  getting  the  facts  quickly 
from  independent,  tough-minded  reporters, 
it's  the  government  and  Its  policy  t'aat  will 
ultimately  pay  the  price. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan  28,  1991] 

Key  Iraqi  Assets  Said  To  Survive  10-Day 

Air  War 

(By  Bob  Woodward) 

Initial  US.  assessments  of  damage  done  by 
the  first  10  days  of  allied  bombing  attacks 
against  Iraq  and  Kuwait  Indicate  that  de- 
spite many  successes,  important  parts  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  war  machine  have  not  yet 
been  significantly  hurt,  according  to  well- 
placed  officials. 

The  Pentagon  is  not  releasing  details  of 
these  damage  assessments  because  ofHclals 
consider  them  ""soft  "  and  subject  to  dally 
changes,  and  because  they  are  concerned 
that  the  first  assessments  might  suggest  in- 
correctly that  the  air  campaign  Is  not  going 
well  But  these  details  were  being  given  to 
senior  government  officials  in  briefings  dur- 
ing the  las'  three  days: 

About  65  percent  of  the  Iraqi  airfields  are 
still  operational,  though  last  week  the  Pen- 
tagon said  100  percent  had  been  "neutral- 
ized" by  air  strikes  or  because  U.S.  air  supe- 
riority was  keeping  the  Iraqi  planes  on  the 
ground. 

Nearly  all  of  Iraq's  air  defense  radar  'vas 
taken  out  in  the  first  week  of  the  war,  but 
about  20  percent  of  it  is  now  back  in  oper- 


ation Thp  Iraqis  are  now  using  mobile  radar 
units  and  have  taken  old  radars  out  of  stor- 
age 

As  of  Friday  only  eight  of  Iraq's  30  fixed 
Scud  missile  launchers  had  been  damaged 
enough  to  fully  disable  them. 

Officials  believe  some  of  the  mobile  Scud 
missile  launchers  also  have  been  hit,  but 
U.S.  intelligence  has  not  produced  proof  of 
that.  "There  is  not  one  picture  of  the  carcass 
of  a  mobile  Scud  launcher."  one  official  said. 

Pentagon  officials  repeatedly  have  said  the 
Scuds  are  militarily  insignificant  but  that 
Saddam  is  using  them  as  a  temporarily  effec- 
tive terror  weapon.  Almost  daily  syn- 
chronized Scud  attacks  on  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia  launched  from  different  locations  in 
Iraq  are  one  demonstration  of  Saddams  abil- 
ity to  maintain  control  among  his  military 
units,  officials  said. 

Saddam  has  been  able  to  maintain  commu- 
nication with  his  forces  through  a  sophisti- 
cated network  of  command  posts,  some  of 
them  mobile,  that  use  remotely  placed  an- 
tennas located  far  from  his  physical  location 
so  he  cannot  be  pinpointed.  "'It  turns  out  he 
has  one  of  the  most  robust  and  redundant 
and  modern  communications  systems  in  the 
world,"  said  one  official. 

A  senior  official  said  yesterday  the  air  at- 
tacks on  the  Iraqi  communications  systems 
are  forcing  Saddam  to  use  less  reliable 
means  of  communication,  and  that  the  at- 
tack plan  directed  at  Saddam's  command 
network  is  going  according  to  schedule. 

Iraq's  capability  to  develop  and  produce 
nuclear  weapons  has  been  destroyed;  about 
50  percent  of  the  country's  caimclty  to  man- 
ufacture new  chemical  and  biological  weai>- 
ons  has  been  destroyed. 

Most  Iraqi  supply  lines  have  been  largely 
unaffected  by  the  bombing  so  far,  allowing 
food  and  ammunition  to  reach  troops  in  the 
field.  Supply  lines  have  not  yet  been  a  top- 
priority  target.  "The  simple  fact  is  we  do  not 
have  that  many  airplanes  when  targets  are 
divided  into  the  half-dozen  major  target 
groups."  one  official  said. 

The  Iraqis  have  demonstrated  an  unex- 
pected skill  at  restoring  the  runways  at 
their  66  major  airfields,  most  of  which  have 
been  put  out  of  action  at  one  point  or  an- 
other since  the  war  began.  Specially  trained 
crews  have  been  able  to  fix  most  damaged 
runways,  though  continued  bombing  from 
U.S.  and  coalition  forces  Is  planned  U.S.  of- 
ficials said  that  specific  airfields  can  be  ren- 
dered unusable  at  any  time  and  noted  that 
the  Iraqi  air  force  has  been  reluctant  to 
emerge  from  well-protected  bunkers  to  try 
to  take  off. 

"The  significant  fact  is  that  we  have  air 
superiority."  one  senior  official  said  yester- 
day. ""Not  that  many  airfields  could  be  used, 
because  if  he  tried,  we  would  eliminate  his 
planes.  ...  It  Is  an  abstract  capability  that 
does  not  worry  us 

About  50  Iraqi  air  force  planes  are  con- 
firmed destroyed,  and  at  least  39  have  es- 
caped to  Iran;  some  70  planes  remain  Most 
of  them  are  believed  to  be  hidden  in  concrete 
and  steel  bunkers  that  were  built  to  NATO 
standards  by  European  contractors.  The 
bunkers  and  their  planes  can  be  destroyed 
only  by  a  direct  hit  from  a  laserguided  2.000- 
pound  bomb.  Iraq  is  tielieved  to  have  enough 
of  these  bunkers  hidden  and  dispersed  to 
shelter  its  entire  air  force.  One  senior  offi- 
cial said.  "At  the  end  of  the  war.  he  (Sad- 
dam) may  have  a  sizable  air  force   " 

Iraq's  8,000  to  9,000  pieces  of  high  grade 
(20mm  and  above)  antiaircraft  artillery  has 
been  largely  unaffected  by  the  allied  coali- 
tion air  campaign  so  far.  Iraqi  antiaircraft 


artillery  fire  has  brought  down  some  U.S. 
planes,  and  this  artillery  fire  has  a  definite 
psychological  impact  on  allied  pilots,  offi- 
cials said 

Eleven  of  Iraq's  12  major  petrochemical  fa- 
cilities, including  three  refineries,  have  re- 
ceived moderate  damage.  It  is  not  yet  clear 
if  the  damaged  facilities  can  function  or 
whether  they  can  be  repaired. 

Baghdad's  normal  electrical  generating  ca- 
pacity has  been  destroyed. 

Heavy  cloud  cover,  particularly  over  Ku- 
wait, has  hampered  some  assessments  of  the 
damage  to  date.  Officials  also  said  it  is  very 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  t<5  measure  the 
impact  of  the  air  attacks  on  the  dug-in  and 
heavily  entrenched  545.000  ground  troops 
that  Iraq  has  deployed  in  and  near  occupied 
Kuwait. 

Officials  said  it  was  particularly  hard  to 
assess  the  damage  done  to  the  entrenched 
elite  Republican  Guard  divisions  in  a  4,000- 
square-mile  area  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq— a  high- 
priority  target.  There  are  scattered,  anec- 
dotal reports  of  ammunition  storage  dumps 
exploding  and  other  damage.  Two  to  three 
dozen  of  the  Guard's  800  tanks  have  been  de- 
stroyed.-officials  said. 

Military  officials  point  out  that  the  full 
force  of  the  U.S.  air  campaign  has  not  yet 
been  directed  at  the  110,000-member  Guard, 
the  mainstay  of  the  Iraqi  army.  Some  U.S. 
officials  had  hoped  the  initial  bombing  would 
cause  the  Guard  to  break  and  move. 

Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  head  of  U.S. 
Central  Command,  told  reporters  in  Saudi 
Arabia  yesterday:  "I  would  declare  our  cam- 
paign against  the  Republican  Guard  as  high- 
ly successful,  just  based  upon  the  delivery 
methods  and  the  volume  that  we've  been 
able  to  put  on  them.  Being  an  infantryman, 
I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to  be  under  that 
type  of  attack  right  uow."  He  gave  no  specif- 
ics. 

These  and  other  findings  from  bomb  dam- 
age assessments  (BDA's  in  military  jargon) 
have  convinced  officials  that  the  air  cam- 
paign should  continue  for  weeks,  and  that 
ground  forces  will  ultimately  have  to  be  used 
to  oust  Iraqi  troops  from  Kuwait.  The  initial 
hope— held  strongly  in  the  Air  Force  and  by 
some  civilian  officials— that  air  bombard- 
ment might  do  most  or  even  all  of  the  job 
has  been  tempered  by  the  results  of  10  days 
of  bombing,  officials  indicated. 

Publicly,  U.S.  officials  have  declined  to 
characterize  the  findings  of  bomb  damage  as- 
sessments. Asked  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  air  war  yesterday,  Schwarzkopf  replied, 
""I  would  say  it  varies." 

Schwarzkopf  said  yesterday  that  the  U.S. 
command  will  be  "deliberately  conserv- 
ative "  in  reporting  bomb  damage.  "We  don't 
want  to  mislead  anybody."  he  said.  "We 
don't  want  to  tell  you  we've  done  something 
we  haven't  done.  .  .  .  When  we  announce 
something  to  you  that,  you  know,  some- 
thing's happened,  you  can  take  it  to  the 
bank." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  thoughts  are  with  the 
.American  fighting  men  and  women  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  We  stand  united  in 
our  admiration  for  their  courage  and 
skill,  and  we  wish  them  swift  success 
with  a  minimum  loss  of  life. 

I  rise  today  to  discuss  an  aspect  of 
this  war  which  I  believe  the  brave  men 
and  women  in  the  military  would  not 
want  us  to  forget,  and  that  is  the  need 
to   preserve   our  constitutional   rights 
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here  at  home.  In  particular,  we  are 
concerned  today  with  the  damage  that 
is  bemg  done  to  the  first  amendment 
by  the  Pentagon's  attempt  to  control 
the  news  from  the  gulf. 

The  Defense  Department  has  estab- 
lished guidelines  for  press  coverage  of 
this  war  that,  m  their  combined  effect, 
go  beyond  anything  we  had  in  earlier 
wars.  The  press  restrictions  are  depriv- 
ing the  American  public  of  the  objec- 
tive information  needed  to  m.ake  in- 
formed judgm.ents  on  this  connict.  We 
are  getting  instantaneous  coverage  of 
this  war,  but  we  are  not  getting  very 
much  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  here  today  is 
questioning  the  Pentagon's  decisions 
on  war  strategy.  No  one  is  criticizing 
the  performance  of  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  pilots.  And  no  one  is  disputing 
the  Government's  legitimiate  need  to 
withhold  certain  information  to  pro- 
tect the  troops  and  the  miilitary  oper- 
ations. 

What  brings  us  to  the  floor  today  is 
our  concern  that  some  of  the  controls 
imposed  by  the  Pentagon  go  well  be- 
yond protecting  security.  Of  particular 
concern  are  the  overbroad  use  of  cen- 
sorship, the  restrictive  pool  require- 
ments, and  the  reciuirement  for  con- 
stant military  escorts. 

First,  the  Pentagon  guidelines  re- 
quire that  all  press  reports  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  must  be  cleared  by  U.S. 
military  censors.  There  was  no  such 
censorship  in  Vietnam  and  the  press 
acted  very  responsibly.  They  were  crit- 
ical of  course,  and  they  published  em- 
barrassing information,  but  there  were 
very  few  if  any  cases  in  which  the  press 
published  information  that  was  mili- 
tarily harmful. 

In  the  gulf,  censorship  is  bemg  used 
to  put  the  Pentagon's  spin  on  the  news. 
For  example,  in  one  instance,  military 
censors  changed  a  reporters  story  to 
delete  the  word  "giddy"  and  insert  in 
its  place  the  word  "proud  "  Now  there 
was  no  security  purpose  there.  The 
Pentagon  apparently  felt  it  was  un- 
seemly to  describe  pilots  just  back 
from  a  bombing  raid  as  being  "giddy." 
In  another  instance,  re]X)rters  in  the 
gulf  learned  that  the  military  had 
launched  air  strikes  against  Iraqi  nu- 
clear laboratories,  which  was  certainly 
no  secret  to  Iraq,  but  the  reporters 
were  forbidden  from  reporting  that  in- 
formation. Later.  American  military- 
commanders  released  detailed  informa- 
tion on  those  very  attacks  m  their 
press  briefing.  The  Pentagon  was  clear- 
ly eager  to  be  the  first  to  report  the  in- 
formation itself,  again  to  put  the  prop- 
er spin  on  it. 

Second,  the  guidelines  require  re- 
porters to  cover  the  war  only  from  ap- 
proved press  pools.  Pools  have  their 
place,  for  example,  when  an  invasion  is 
being  launched.  But  the  Pentagon 
seems  determinea  to  use  the  pools 
throughout  the  war.  That  is  unprece- 
dented; as  far  as  I  can  tell,  it  goes  be- 
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yond  anylhtnR  Imposed  even  in  World 
War  II. 

Some  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  pools  are  comical,  but  they  illus- 
trate the  limitations  of  the  pool  con- 
cept. One  pool  recently  was  led  by  a 
military  escort  who  had  no  maps  and 
no  compass.  The  pool  spent  6  hours  in 
the  desert,  finally  stumbllnj?  on  an 
American  military  base.  However,  the 
pool  reporters  could  not  get  into  the 
base  to  find  out  their  location  because 
the  escort  did  not  know  the  proper 
password 

Third,  reporters  on  military  bases 
must  be  accompanied  by  military  es- 
cort at  all  times  This  means  that  the 
Pentagon  even  selects  which  soldiers 
will  be  interviewed  and  a  military  in- 
formation officer  stands  by  while  the 
interview  is  being  conducted. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  a  highly  refined  version  of  rules 
that  were  used  in  the  Grenada  and  Pan- 
ama invasions  to  keep  from  the  Amer- 
ican public  important  information  that 
was  not  militarily  sensitive.  For  exam- 
ple, during  the  Panama  invasion,  the 
Pentagon  flatly  denied  that  there  were 
any  casualties  during  a  parachute  drop. 
It  wius  not  until  a  month  later  that  the 
.\rmy  admitted  that  86  paratroopers 
ha*l  been  hurt  in  the  air  drop.  The  mili- 
tary also  kept  from  reporters  informa- 
tion on  civilian  casualties,  so  that  even 
today  we  do  not  know  how  many  civil- 
ians died  in  Panama  as  a  result  of  the 
invasion. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  current  Penta- 
gon leadership  does  not  accept  the  role 
of  the  media  in  a  free  society.  In  fact, 
according  to  former  Reagan  defense  of- 
ficial Fred  Hoffman.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Ruhard  Cheney  personally  ham- 
strung media  coverage  of  the  Panama 
invasion  by  refusing  to  activate  the 
press  pool  until  it  was  too  late  for  the 
press  to  get  any  reports  about  the  ini- 
tial invasion.  Not  a  single  photograph, 
strip  of  film,  or  eyewitness  account 
was  ever  published  about  the  combat  in 
Panama. 

The  American  people  are  financially 
supporting  the  military  deployment 
and  many  have  sons  and  daughters, 
husbands  and  wives  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  The  people  at  home  and  the 
troops  in  the  gulf  have  a  right  to  an  ob- 
jective accounting  of  the  hostilities, 
not  a  vereion  controlled  by  the  Penta- 
gon 

There  may  be  some  who  argue  that 
censorship  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
morale  of  the  troops.  I  believe  that  just 
the  opposite  is  true  One  of  the  most 
disturbing  aspects  of  the  Pentagon's 
censorship  program  is  the  negative  ef- 
fect It  18  having  upon  the  morale  of  our 
own  troops  in  the  gulf.  As  an  Army 
captain  stationed  in  the  gulf  observed, 
"it's  the  lack  of  news  that  gets  people 
anxious  •  •  •  You  start  to  wonder 
what  they  are  keeping  from  us." 

The  Pentagon  may  feel  that  the  pub- 
lic will  turn  against  the  war  if  failures 


are  rep<:)rted.  To  the  contrary.  Mr 
Speaker,  public  support  for  the  war  is 
going  to  disappear  if  the  public  gets 
the  impression  that  it  is  being  given 
only  the  good  news.  The  public  will 
rapidly  grow  suspicious  and  stop  be- 
lieving anything  In  the  long  run.  a 
censorship  program  will  damage  the 
Nation's  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the  war 
and  the  competence  of  the  military. 

By  creating  an  atmosphere  of  unreal 
optimism,  the  Pentagon  is  actually 
magnifying  the  future  effects  on  the 
public  of  even  a  small  military  reverse. 
We  have  already  seen  this  happen.  The 
Pentagon  initially  contended  that  Al- 
lied air  sorties  were  enjoying  an  80-per- 
cent success  rate  Officials  later  admit- 
ted that  sorties  included  many 
noncombat  air  missions  wholly  within 
Saudi  Arabia,  including  transport  and 
refueling  missions.  This  disclosure  led 
to  doubts  about  the  air  war's  effective- 
ness, doubts  that  would  have  been  less 
serious  had  the  military  not 
overinflated  expectations  In  the  first 
place. 

Mr  Speaker,  concern  about  the  press 
restrictions  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  liberals  versus  con- 
servatives. A  former  Pentagon  official 
in  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tion, Fred  S.  Hoffman,  said  earlier  this 
month  that  the  security  review  was  not 
justified.  He  said  it  "is  censorship  by 
the  Government  and  could  be  abused  to 
protect  the  military  from  criticism  or 
embarrassment."  David  Gergen.  White 
House  communications  director  under 
Presidents  Ford  and  Reagan,  also 
noted,  "there  is  too  strong  a  tend- 
ency—in the  Pentagon— to  lean  toward 
less  coverage   " 

In  a  democracy,  it  is  precisely  in 
matters  of  the  gravest  national  impor- 
tance, such  as  war.  when  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  most  important.  I  urge 
the  Pentagon  to  revise  these  press  re- 
strictions and  allow  the  American  pub- 
lic a  fuller  picture  of  this  war 

n  1500 

Mr  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards],  and  at  this  point  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vent<3]  who  organized 
and  wrote  a  very  excellent  letter  out- 
lining the  problem  and  our  disagree- 
ment with  many  Members  of  the  House 
with  current  policy  which  was  signed 
by  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
forwarded  recently  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr  Owens), 
and  commend  him  and  associate  myself 
with  his  initial  remarks  and  those  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Edwards)  who  preceded  me, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  days  when 
many  of  us  here  in  this  Chamber  would 
like  to  avoid  the  searing  hypercritical 
analysis  of  the  press— prevent  them 
from  scathing  treatment  of  Congress. 
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(.ontrol  the  press  to  write  positively, 
fairly  about  our  work  and  wonderful 
membership. 

But  we  resist  that  temptation  and  for 
a  good  reason-the  American  public 
has  a  right  to  uncensored  information 
and  opinion  both  that  which  is  positive 
and  negative.  Such  right,  such  free<lom 
of  expression  is  so  (  entral  to  our  de- 
mocracy that  it  IS  protected  by  the 
first  amendment  to  our  Constitution, 
perhaps  the  most  lmport<int  provision 
in  our  basic  document. 

Today  that  right  is  being  undermined 
and  challenged  at  an  especially  critical 
time  in  our  Nations  history  with  a  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  The  American  pub- 
lic is  being  denied  complete,  timely, 
objective,  and  accurate  information  on 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  hoping  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  will  not  notice  But  many 
Americans  do  recognize  the  fatal  flaw 
and  the  danger  of  such  action  and  are 
taking  note. 

One  Minnesotan  wrote  to  me: 

We.  the  American  public  are  going  to  pay 
for  that  war  in  lives  and  dollars,  and  have  a 
right  to  know  what  Is  happenlnR 

We  all  understand  why  the  tempta- 
tion to  control  the  press  becomes 
greater  during  the  time  of  war  but  we 
must  also  realize  the  intreased  lmp<)r- 
tance  of  accurately  informing  the  pub- 
lic. The  Americans  news  media  serve  as 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  role  becomes  even  more  es- 
sential in  time  of  war  when  the  public 
relies  almost  solely  on  the  media  to 
provide  objective  information  about 
daily  events  in  remote  areas  of  the 
globe  Without  such  objective  informa- 
tion, the  public  cannot  make  informed 
judgments  about  the  status  and  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

There  is  a  legitimate  need  for  with- 
holding certain  information  for  na- 
tional security  purposes,  but  the  prior 
restraint  and  information  control  the 
Defense  Department  is  enforcing  goes 
well  beyond  national  security  and  pro- 
tecting the  well-being  of  U.S.  service 
men  and  women. 

For  example:  One  correspondent  re- 
ported that  military  censors  objected 
to  his  use  of  the  word  'giddy  "  to  de- 
scribe the  mood  of  fighter  pilots  re- 
turning from  a  bombing  mission.  The 
censors  changed  the  word  "giddy  "  to 
"proud."'  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mo- 
live  for  changing  that  word  had  more 
to  do  with  political  security  rather 
than  national  security. 

In  fact,  the  military  is  so  obsessed 
with  control  of  the  news  that  it  has 
canceled  the  public  honors  ceremonies 
at  Dover  Air  P'orce  Base  for  those  serv- 
ice men  and  women  who  lose  their  lives 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  This  appears 
to  be  a  thin-veiled  attempt  to  shield 
the  American  px'ople  from  the  human 
face  of  war  to  present  this  war  as 
painless  and  without  sacrifice.  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  the  Pentagon  h;is 
taken  its  public  relations  efforts  so  far 
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as  to  deny  the  honor  and  recognition 
traditionally  provided  to  those  who 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  country. 

There  is  no  place  in  a  free  society  for 
this  "see  no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  speak  no 
evil""  Pentagon  policy.  We  cannot  tol- 
erate the  Pentagon  dicatating  the 
words  and  images  the  public  is  allowed 
to  receive.  The  Pentagon  must  stop 
trying  to  spoon  feed  us  sanitized  sound 
bites  and  start  allowing  information  to 
flow  freely. 

The  Pentagon,  Congress,  and  the  ad- 
ministration simply  must  trust  the 
people,  thats  right.  Mr  Speaker.  I  said 
"trust"  the  American  people  with  the 
objective  information  about  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war.  Such  trust,  such  objec- 
tive flow  of  information,  is  the  basic 
tenet,  the  foundation,  of  our  Nation 
and  our  democracy.  An  informed  elec- 
torate depends  upon  the  news  media  for 
information.  The  administration  is  not 
entitled  to  prior  restraint,  censorship, 
sanitization.  or  spin  control  of  the 
news.  When  all  aspects  of  the  informa- 
tion and  news  become  issues  of  na- 
tional security  and  absolute  control  is 
employed,  then  the  basic  trust  and  sup- 
port for  our  National  Government  will 
crumble. 

The  Armed  Forces  should  be  allowed 
to  concentrate  on  the  military  cam- 
paign rather  than  this  overzealous  pub- 
lic relations  control  campaign.  The  de- 
structive weapon  of  censorship  the 
Pentagon  is  employing  to  control  the 
press  is  rapidly  chiseling  away  at  our 
democratic  rights.  If  this  dangerous 
public  relations  campaign  is  not 
stopped,  truth  could  end  up  as  another 
casualty  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

I  insert  the  following  two  letters  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

House  of  representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  16.  1991. 
Secretary  Dick  Cheney. 
Department  of  Defense. 
The  Pentagon.  Washington.  DC 

DEAh  MB.  Secretary:  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment guidelines  you  have  established  for  the 
press  coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  seri- 
ously undermine  First  Amendment  rights 
and  may  well  prevent  the  American  public 
from  receiving  accurate  and  objective  infor- 
mation on  this  International  crisis. 

The  American  people  are  financially  sup- 
portinK  the  military  deployment  and  many 
have  sons  and  daughters  serving  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  They  have  a  right  to  an  objective 
accounting  of  the  hostilities,  not  a  version 
controlled  by  the  Pentagon. 

Ironically,  subjecting  the  media  lo  prior 
review,  you  are  in  effect  abridging  the  demo- 
c.atlc  rights  and  values  we  are  pledged  to 
preserve  In  this  region  of  the  world.  We  can- 
not tolerate  the  Pentagon  dictating  the 
words  and  images  the  public  is  allowed  to  i-e- 
celve 

The  American  news  media  serves  as  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  American  people.  This 
role  Increases  In  Importance  in  time  of  war 
when  the  public  relies  almost  solely  on  the 
media  to  provide  objective  information 
about  dally  events  in  remote  areas  of  the 
globe.  Without  such  objective  information. 
the  public  would  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  make  informed  judgments  about  the  sta- 
tus and  conduct  of  the  military  deployment. 


We  understand  the  legitimate  need  for 
withholding  certain  information  for  national 
security  purposes  and  to  protect  our  troops, 
but  the  prior  restraint  and  information  con- 
trol you  are  enforcing  goes  well  beyond  that 
protection  and  could  result  m  outright  cen- 
sorship. We  urge  you  to  immediately  re- 
evaluate the  guidelines  in  a  manner  that  rec- 
ognizes the  legitimate  military  security  con- 
cerns but  does  not  infringe  on  our  free  soci- 
ety's right  to  have  timely  accurate  and  un- 
censored reporting  concerning  any  Persian 
Gulf  activities. 
Sincerely. 


(From  the  Peoples  Press.  Owatonna.  MN. 

Jan.  19,  1991] 

Vento  Support 

This  Is  to  offer  some  comments  on  a  letter 
which  Bruce  Vento  is  planning  to  send  to 
other  legislators  and  which  he  hopes  will 
carry  other  significant  signatures  along  with 
his  own— it  is  a  letter  protesting  the  possible 
curtailment  of  journalistic  freedom  in  the 
theater  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  should  there 
be  one. 

Like  millions  of  others  throughout  our 
country  and  over  the  world.  I  share  the  deep 
and  dreadful  concern  for  the  lives  of  our 
young  men  and  women  who  have  rallied  to 
the  nation"s  call.  There  is  a  real  probability 
that  the  casualty  list  will  be  staggering  and 
proportionately  beyond  any  figure  that  we 
have  ever  known  In  conflict.  However,  this 
may  be.  there  is  the  possibility  of  another 
horrendous  casualty  which  Is  receiving  little 
or  no  attention  and  In  fact  Is  being  pro- 
moted—that Is  the  casualty  of  truth  which 
would  surely  come  to  pass  if  the  rules  for 
wartime  journalism  are  changed  by  Imposing 
limitations  on  freedom  of  the  press  unknown 
In  World  War  1.  World  War  U.  the  Korean 
Conflict  or  the  "Vietnam  War. 

1  am  not  writing  this  letter  as  one  who  has 
any  vested  interest  in  the  news  business — 
nor  have  I  ever  made  one  cent  as  a  writer,  as 
the  quality  of  this  letter  would  aptly  prove 
What  Is  more.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  short- 
comings and  weaknesses  of  reporters;  i.e.. 
bad  taste,  biased  presentations,  unfair  re- 
porting, meddling  with  certain  events  best 
left  alone  and  a  host  of  violations  of  decency 
and  sensitivity.  It  may  even  be  that  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment  that  reporters  and  journal- 
ists will  be  the  last  to  enter— if  they  do. 

Having  said  all  this,  and  no  matter  how  I 
may  be  angered  or  offended  by  the  treatment 
of  news.  I  recognize  the  absolute  need  of  a 
free  press  to  a  free  society.  A  muzzled  press 
In  Nazi  Germany  prevented  its  general  popu- 
lace from  ever  knowing  about  the  death 
camps  and  from  ever  knowing  that  their  na- 
tion was  being  swept  down  the  current  to  de- 
struction. To  realize  the  extent  to  which 
truth  can  be  twisted  at  the  expense  of  many 
lives  when  it  is  kept  out  of  the  public  forum 
and  denied  to  the  general  public,  one  only 
has  to  read  that  well  documented  little  hook 
In  the  public  library,  'Chernobyl.  The  End  of 
the  Nuclear  Dream,"  by  an  award-winning 
team  of  investigative,  scientific,  environ- 
mental writers.  In  that  book,  international 
scientists  of  great  repute  predict  that  over 
the  next  30  years  one  simple  accident  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  going  to  cost  more  lives  than 
were  lost  in  the  entire  Vietnam  War.  The  nu- 
clear barons  have  tightly  controlled  the 
news  of  169  accidents  which  have  taken  place 
in  American  nuclear  plants,  of  which  there 
are  93.  Any  one  of  those  accidents  could  have 
become  another  Chernobyl,  which  has  beer 
described  as  the  greatest  and  the  most  disas- 
trous accident  in  all  of  industrial  history. 


We  need  a  free  press  even  with  all  of  its 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  to  expose  the 
corruption  of  government  and  industry  and 
the  press  has  done  just  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  It  was  the  press  which  brought 
down  Sen  Joe  McCarthy:  it  was  the  press 
which  brought  to  light  the  Watergate  and 
Iran  Contra  affairs  and  ended  the  secret 
shady  career  of  Oily  North  The  press,  not 
the  government,  exposed  the  S&L  swindle 
and  the  HUD  crime  and  the  Pentagon"s  gen- 
erous payment  of  taxpayers  funds  to  the 
manufacturers  of  toilet  seats  and  washers.  It 
is  the  press  alerting  us  to  the  possibility  of 
financial  failure  in  banking.  Insurance  and 
investment  Industries.  It  was  the  press 
which  put  out  of  business  a  string  of  crooked 
TV  evangelists  who  had  actually  succeeded 
In  deceiving  millions  of  people. 

There  is  nothing  on  record  that  would  even 
remotely  suggest  that  we  ever  lost  a  war  be- 
cause of  journalistic  irresponsibility,  but 
there  Is  plenty  of  evidence  that  a  free  press 
in  a  free  society  and  other  news  media  have 
resulted  in  a  growing  number  of  people  op- 
posed to  war.  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  sanction 
war  when  its  horrors  are  never  made  known 
or  visible. 

I  only  wish  that  I  were  a  significant  some- 
body to  add  my  signature  to  Vento's  plea, 
but  at  least  I  can  give  all  my  blessing  and 
prayers  to  his  effort  to  preserve  my  nghc  as 
a  citizen  In  a  free  society  to  know  what  is 
happening  through  out  the  course  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict.  We.  the  American  public, 
are  going  to  pay  for  that  war  in  lives  and 
dollars,  and  have  a  right  to  know  what  is 
happening. — Gerald  E.  Huff. 

MiLriARY  Families  Support 

Network  in  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.  MS.  January  24.  1991. 
Representative  Brice  Vento. 
Rayburn  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  REPRESE.vTATrvE  Vento:  As  the  co- 
chair  of  the  Military  Families  Support  Net- 
work in  Minnesota,  I  would  like  to  extend  a 
note  of  thanks  to  you  for  your  recent  efforts 
to  call  for  more  truth  and  less  censorship  In 
the  news  coverage  of  the  war  The  Military 
Families  Support  Network  in  Minnesota  Is 
whole  heartedly  supportive  of  our  troope  and 
hopes  that  their  courageous  efforts  will  soon 
result  in  an  end  ot  the  war  We  will  also, 
however,  continue  to  ask  questions  about 
the  President's  policy  (unlike  some  other 
support  groups  I  and  to  hole  our  elected  Gov- 
ernment accountable  for  all  its  decisions  W"e 
are.  consequently,  very  aware  of  the  exten- 
sive censorship  and  the  disturbing  paucity  of 
true  information  about  the  war 

Your  political  courage  in  this  matter  has 
not  gone  unnoticed  with  us,  here  in  Min- 
nesota. Thanks  again! 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  P.  Grasath, 

Cochair. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Vento]  for  his  excellent  remarks 
and  at  this  time  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bacchi'S). 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  voted 
on  January  12  to  authorize  the  use  of 
force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  because  I  be- 
lieve some  of  our  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples are  at  stake  there 

I  rise  today  out  of  a  deep  concern 
that  in  waging  this  war.  we  not  violate 
another  cherished  principle — that  of  a 
free  and  independent  press. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  I  sat  in  the  Press 
Gallery  above  us  as  a  young  journalist. 
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It  Is  with  that  perspective  that  I  speak 
today -with  a  commitment  to  the  first 
amendment  and  with  a  passion  for  true 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Is  the  media  beinx  insensitive  or  even 
unpatriotic  by  brinpintf  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  war  to  our  living  rooms  and 
breakfast  tables?  I  say  no.  War  is 
harsh  War  is  real.  We  don't  Just  need 
the  good  news  We  need  all  the  news, 
good  and  bad. 

Of  course  the  media  has  an  obligation 
to  act  responsibly  And  of  course  the 
Pentagon  should  not  be  expected  to  re- 
veal battle  plans  or  other  Information 
that  would  endanger  our  troops.  But  in 
my  view  the  Pentagon  has  taken  steps 
that  go  well  beyond  these  basic  secu- 
rity needs. 

Why  must  reporters  be  restricted  to 
tightly  controlled  pools  that  see  and 
hear  only  what  Government  officials 
choose?  Why  must  Govermnent  review 
Ijanels  go  so  far  as  to  tinker  with  indi- 
vidual words  within  press  dispatches^ 
Is  this  protei_'ting  security  or  engaging 
In  unwarranted  censorship? 

If  the  administration  is  truly  con- 
vinced of  the  rlghtness  of  this  cause,  as 
I  am,  then  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
open  press  coverage.  I  trust  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  make  informed  judg- 
ments. We  all  must  understand  that 
sometimes  we  must  pay  a  terrible  price 
to  defend  the  values  we  hold  dear 

Undue  restrictions  of  the  press  pose  a 
far  greater  threat  to  long-term  public 
support  for  this  war  than  does  accurate 
and  objective  reporting.  The  American 
people  will  have  more  faith  in  our 
elected  officials  and  more  confidence  in 
our  military  leaders  if  they  believe 
they  are  receiving  credible  information 
about  the  war's  consequences,  no  mat- 
ter how  disturbing  that  information 
may  be. 

A  sanitized,  overly  optimistic  version 
of  the  hostilities  can  only  lead  to  dis- 
illusionment when  the  realities  of  war 
become  appjirent  later.  And  surely  they 
will,  especially  if  we  have  to  wage  a 
ground  cam[)aign  to  achieve  our  aims. 

Our  best  refuge  is  the  truth.  And 
maintaining  onr  historical  and  con- 
stitutional allegiance  to  freedom  of  the 
press  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  assure 
that  we  know  the  truth. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 

Whtp  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  Kovernment  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  a  government. 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

I  would  make  the  same  choice  as  Jef- 
ferson. For,  like  Jefferson.  I  know  that 
without  a  free  press  we  would  not  have 
a  free  government. 

a  1510 

Mr  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bacchus]  for  his  excellent  remarks. 

Mrs  BOXP'-R  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  OWENS  of  Utah  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr 
Owens]  for  providing  us  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  about  something  very 
serious,  with  tremendous  implications 
for  this  Nation,  and  I  hope  that  Amer- 
ica will  listen  to  this  discussion  and 
will  set  aside  our  passions  about  other 
issues  surrounding  this  war  and  con- 
centrate on  the  very  fundamental  free- 
doms that  we  cherish  and  that  in  fact 
we  really  are  willing  to  die  for  in  this 
country,  the  fundamental  freedoms  of 
speech  and  press. 

We  are  going  through  a  very  difficult 
time  in  our  land  as  we  worry  day  after 
day  about  the  safety  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  we 
pray  for  them  to  come  home  safely. 

Before  this  war  we  were  told  by  this 
administration  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  for  us  to  debate  whether  or  not 
this  country  should  go  to  war.  The  as- 
sumption was  made  that  if  somehow  we 
wanted  to  discuss  and  debate  this 
issue,  we  were  not  being  patriotic,  that 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
did  not  have  to  come  to  this  Congress 
and  that  there  did  not  need  to  be  any 
debate  and  we  should  just  move  for- 
ward. But  there  were  many  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  no  matter  how 
we  felt  about  this  issue,  who  believed 
that  it  was  the  proper  role  of  Congress 
to  debate  this  war  that  is  unfolding 
day.  after  day.  after  long  day.  We  de- 
bated it  here  in  this  Chamber,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  debate  made  us  stronger  as  a 
country. 

When  I  am  in  California  and  I  listen 
to  my  constituents,  they  say.  'Bar- 
bara. I  watched  that  entire  debate,  and 
however  I  felt  about  the  issue,  I  was 
proud  that  in  this  great  Nation  we 
could  look  at  an  issue  so  honestly  and 
openly  and  dissect  it  and  discuss  it  and 
decide  what  was  best  for  our  country." 

I  think  that  debate  made  us  stronger 
as  a  nation,  not  weaker.  They  do  not 
debate  in  Iraq.  Iraq  is  ruled  by  fear.  If 
we  took  a  poll  in  this  country  today 
and  we  asked  people.  "What  makes  this 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world?  "  I  be- 
lieve they  would  say.  "Our  Constitu- 
tion," I  believe  they  would  say,  "Our 
freedoms,  "  I  believe  they  would  say, 
"Our  free  press." 

I  was  a  journalist  in  the  19708  my- 
self, and  I  must  say  that  my  best  sto- 
ries and  the  ones  that  informed  the 
most — and.  yes.  maybe  they  were  con- 
troversial—were the  ones  where  I  inter- 
viewed someone  1  on  1  and  got  their 
feelings  and  got  their  emotions  and  got 
their  opinions  If  I  had  someone  sitting 
next  to  that  person,  as  our  military  is 
now.  requiring  an  escort.  I  could  say 
that  you  would  not  have  that  relation- 
ship that  develops  between  a  reporter 
and  the  person  you  are  interviewing, 
that  you  would  not  get  the  real  story. 
that  you  would  not  get  the  real  emo- 
tion, and  that  you  would  not  get  the 
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real  words.  Yet  that  is  what  our  Penta- 
gon is  doing.  Not  only  do  they  have  a 
military  security  review  panel  that 
reads  the  copy  of  these  rep<irters.  as 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr  Edwarils), 
has  pointed  out.  there  is  a  military  es- 
cort next  to  our  young  men  and  women 
who  listens  to  everything  they  are  say- 
ing. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  security. 
I  say  to  my  friends,  nothing  at  all.  be- 
cause the  copy  is  submitted  to  the  cen- 
sors after  that.  I  think  it  is  some  type 
of  intimidation,  some  tyiae  of  prior  re- 
straint, and  we  cannot  let  that  stand 
If  we  stand  for  anything  in  this  Con- 
gress, it  is  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
Constitution  and  the  freedoms  we  hold 
dear. 

I  have  a  resolution.  House  Resolution 
37,  and  it  calls  on  the  Pentagon  to  do 
two  things.  One  is  to  expand  the  num- 
ber of  press  pools  allowed  at  the  front 
Right  now  there  are  only  two  pools  of 
18  reporters  each,  but  there  are  more 
than  250  reporters  in  Saudi  .\rabia 
These  are  brave  Americans,  these  re- 
porters. They  are  not  afraid  to  die. 
They  are  patriotic.  Many  of  them 
served  in  wars  themselves.  They  are 
not  going  to  give  anything  away  to  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  on  this  floor  and 
others  who  are  looking  at  this  and  say- 
ing. "Wait  a  minute,  how  much  more 
news  coverage  do  you  wanf"  You  get 
24  hours  a  day  on  this  famous  CNN 
channel,  and  you  had  hours  and  hours  a 
day  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  conflict 
from  hotel  balconies  in  both  Riyadh 
and  Baghdad.  It  looks  like  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  it  was  just  a  fire- 
works show  that  was  going  on  and  not 
the  human  face  that  belongs  in  this 

All  of  us  recognize  these  points,  but  I 
would  just  suggest  that  the  reporters 
in  Baghdad,  Peter  Arnett  and  others 
that  were  there,  including  Bernard 
Shaw  from  CNN.  someone  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar with.  I  think,  and  others,  in- 
cluding Mr  Simon  who  was  just  re- 
cently in  Riyadh  and  who  we  under- 
stand is  in  Kuwait  City  now.  they  are 
there  in  spite  of  those  rules.  They  are 
there  repcjrling.  not  because  the  Penta- 
gon wanted  them  to.  We  would  not 
have  that  information  if  they  followed 
the  types  of  rules  that  exist  We  would 
have  that  much  less  information 

I  think  that  the  American  people  arc 
better  off  to  have  that  information. 
censored  as  it  may  be.  limited  as  it 
may  be  But  that  is  the  way  we  are  get- 
ting information  on  this  conflict, 
through  unauthorized  sources,  unless 
we  think  that  getting  the  information 
from  a  hotel  balcony  in  Riyadh  or 
Dhahran  or  someplace  else  is  adequate 
I  think  It  IS  not.  I  think  my  constitu- 
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ents  and  the  people  m  this  country 
have  a  right  to  know  far  more  than 
that. 

We  watch  a  lot  of  television,  we  see  a 
lot  of  news  on  television,  and  it  does 
not  necessarily  add  up  to  the  facts  of 
the  news.  I  would  just  point  that  out 
because  many.  I  am  sure,  say  that  we 
are  Inundated  and  we  have  so  much  in- 
formation. But  what  we  are  concerned 
about  is  that  we  should  let  the  system 
work  that  has  stood  for  over  200  years 
and  made  this  country  what  it  is  today. 
I  say.  let  that  system  work.  Mr.  Che- 
ney, let  that  system  work.  President 
Bush,  let  that  system  work,  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
We  want  it  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  for  her  resolution  and  for  her 
efforts  in  this  matter. 

Mrs  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  so  much  for  his  con- 
tribution. This  is  an  emotional  subject 
because  there  we  have  our  young  men 
and  women  in  imminent  danger  of  los- 
ing their  lives,  and  they  are  there  de- 
fending freedom  and  stopping  aggres- 
sion. That  is  why  they  are  there,  and 
yet  this  country  through  the  Pentagon 
is  not  even  allowing  their  words  to  be 
given  to  the  people  here. 

a  1520 

They  are  restricting  these  pools,  and 
in  addition  to  restricting  these  pools, 
having  military  escorts  standing  next 
to  them  There  is  something  very,  very 
wrong  with  that. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  BOXER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mar.vland. 

.Mrs  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have 
not  heard  the  gentlewoman's  whole  dis- 
cussion. I  just  heard  a  bit  of  it.  But  I 
was  a  newspaper  woman  for  25  years.  I 
also  covered  the  war  in  Vietnam.  So  I 
was  there  I  was  on  the  scene. 

Let  me  say.  the  one  thing  the  press 
does  have  is  a  responsibility  as  well.  I 
am  getting  lots  of  calls  from  constitu- 
ents who  are  complaining  that  our 
press  is  giving  out  too  much  informa- 
tion that  is  endangering  the  lives  of 
those  young  people  over  there.  I  have 
that  opinion  also.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Pentagon  has  been  a 
little  lough  on  it.  They  want  to  protect 
those  r>^ople.  The  press  can  go  too  far 

Mrs  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BE.VTLE'i'] 
that  if  there  is  any  information  endan- 
gering anyone,  the  Pentagon  approved 
it.  because  there  is  no  information 
going  out  from  the  scene  that  does  not 
get  submitted  to  the  censors. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  this  has  been  in  effect 
since  the  war  started  The  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
as  a  former  reporter  is  at  odds  with  the 


American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors who  are  very  distressed  and  dis- 
turbed at  this,  and  who  have  helped  me 
work  on  my  resolution.  As  a  former  re- 
porter myself,  and  I  was  only  one  for  a 
few  years,  and  I  was  a  radio  talk  show- 
host  as  well.  I  feel  it  is  outrageous  that 
when  a  reporter,  and  American  patri- 
otic reporter,  is  interviewing  someone 
in  the  military,  that  there  needs  to  be 
an  escort  standing  next  to  that  individ- 
ual, and  in  addition  the  words  have  to 
be  submitted  to  a  censor. 

If  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  BENTLEY]  supports  that  approach 
as  a  former  reporter.  I  am  truly  very 
surprised.  But  I  do  respect  her  point  of 
view,  if  she  fells  there  needs  to  be  an 
escort  standing  next  to  our  young  men 
and  women.  If  they  can  be  sent  to  the 
front  line  to  die.  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  express  how  they  feel  without  hav- 
ing somebody  standing  over  them  and 
giving  them  an  intimidating  look.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield'' 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  giving  me 
this  time.  I  do  not  believe  in  intimida- 
tion. I  do  think  that  escorts  were  also 
provided  in  part  because  of  the  dangers 
of  the  press  going  out  on  their  own.  In 
fact,  we  have  three  missing  who  went 
out  on  their  own.  CBS  is  very  disturbed 
that  their  reporters  are  missing,  but 
they  decided  to  go  without  the  escort. 
I  think  they  do  like  to  protect  even  the 
press  over  there. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  BENTLEY]  that  absolutely  they 
want  to  protect  the  press.  But  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentlewoman  that  any 
time  a  military  individual  is  inter- 
viewed, it  is  my  understanding,  wheth- 
er they  are  in  a  danger  zone  or  not. 
there  is  an  escort  next  to  that  individ- 
ual. So  I  think  that  argument  is  not 
valid  in  each  and  every  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  always  make  ex- 
cuses as  to  why  we  should  limit  free- 
dom. It  is  real  easy  to  do  it.  But  one 
day  you  wake  up  and  you  find  out  life 
just  is  not  the  same.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Owens]  has  taken  this  spe- 
cial order,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  Record  specific  instances  that  we 
have  from  Scripps-Howard.  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  a  number  of  others, 
who  are  very  upset  at  what  is  g     ng  on. 

The  military  blocked  a  New  Y'ork  Time? 
report  on  how  allied  bombing  had  deslro.ved 
most  of  Iraq's  nuclear  capabilil.v  The  Penta- 
gon later  disclosed  the  same  information  in 
Washington.  The  Pentagon  wants  to  manipu- 
late the  good  news. 

The  military  delayed  a  Scrlpps-Howard  re- 
porter's interview  with  Saudi  pilots  for  more 
than  two  days. 


The  military  censor  changed  a  Detroit 
Free  Press  reporter's  word  in  a  story  from 

■giddy"  to  "proud"  to  describe  U.S.  pilote' 
emotions  aft.er  a  raid 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  are  very 
upset  at  what  is  going  on.  when  the 
things  they  wrote,  which  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  security 
of  our  operation,  nothing  to  do  at  all 
with  the  safety  of  the  individuals,  and 
yet  they  were  censored.  It  took  them 
days  to  appeal  this  to  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington. 

For  God's  sake,  if  we  stand  for  anj'- 
thmg.  it  has  got  to  be  for  freedom.  Let 
us  not  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to  intimi- 
date us  from  carrying  out  our  Con- 
stitution, our  freedom.  Because,  if  we 
do.  we  have  made  a  grave,  grave  error. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Owens] 
for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman  for  her  con- 
tribution today  and  her  resolution,  as 
well  as  her  leadership  in  this  vital 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  collegues.  Mr.  Owens,  for 
reserving  time  to  discuss  this  impor- 
tant issue,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  who  has 
always  been  at  the  forefront  of  issues 
regarding  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  distressed 
regarding  Department  of  Defense  cen- 
sorship of  news  from  the  battlefields  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  Press  coverage  of  the 
return  to  the  United  States  of  the  bod- 
ies of  our  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  combat  is  pro- 
hibited, and.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  now  also  prohibited  the  long- 
standing solemn  arrival  ceremonies  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  for  combat  vic- 
tims. These  restrictions  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  reporters  to  obtain  and 
provide  news  coverage,  and  the  rights 
of  American  families  who  have  loved 
ones  on  the  front  lines  of  battle  to  ac- 
curate, timely  information  regarding 
casualties. 

The  Defense  Department  has  pub- 
lished guidelines  for  media  coverage  of 
the  war  in  the  gulf.  Media  reports  will 
be  censored,  as  will  pictures  of  com.bat. 
Reporters  may  accompany  military 
units  only  m  approved  media  pools  Re- 
porters would  then  be  required  to  sub- 
mit reports  to  military  public  affairs 
officers  for  security  review  before 
transmission.  Information  about  the 
casualties  of  war  will  also  be  managed 
by  the  Defense  Department.  For  exam- 
ple, the  term  "body  bag"  has  report- 
edly been  stricken  from  the  official  vo- 
cabulary at  the  Pentagon.  Instead.  De- 
fense officials  prefer  the  more  euphe- 
mistic term  "human  remains  pouches." 
In  another  case  of  Pentagon  censor- 
ship, in  a  reporter's  dispatch  describing 
pilots  returning  from  a  bombing  mis- 
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aion.  the  reporter  described  how  pilots 
returned  "giddy."  Pentagon  censors  re- 
portedly changed  the  word  "giddy"  to 
"proud." 

The  Defense  Department  maintains 
that  its  media  guidelines  are  not  in- 
tended to  hinder  reporting.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  media  guidelines  do  re- 
strain the  press  and  will  ultimately 
create  a  special  hardship  for  families 
who  must  depend  on  media  reports. 

Since  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
not  without  considerable  risks  to  their 
lives,  reporters  have  been  at  or  near 
the  front  lines  of  battle,  providing  full 
reports  for  the  American  people  of 
what  was  happening  to  our  soldiers  at 
war.  Reporters  have  historically  played 
a  vital  role  by  providing  the  public 
independent  accounts  of  military  ac- 
tion, distinct  from  reports  issued  by 
Government  officials. 

The  ability  of  the  media  to  report 
about  military  operations  has  not  been 
without  challenge.  For  example,  the  ci- 
vilian press  was  not  permitted  to  Join 
the  invasion  force  in  Grenada  in  1983. 
Thus,  the  history  of  open  press  access 
to  U.S.  military  conflicts  came  to  a 
screeching  halt.  After  the  invasion, 
what  we  heard  were  numerous  reports 
that  military  authorities  withheld  sig- 
nificant facts,  impeded  the  efforts  of 
journalists  to  verify  information  re- 
garding casualties,  and  disseminated 
inaccurate  information  about  the  inva- 
sion. Subsequent,  revealing  media  ac- 
counts about  the  invasion  created  a 
public  uproar,  underscoring  the  critical 
role  of  the  media 

After  the  Grenada  Invasion,  the  De- 
fense Department  established  a  system 
of  selecting  a  pool  of  reporters  who 
would  cover  the  early  stages  of  a  mili- 
tary operation  and  share  the  informa- 
tion with  other  news  organizations. 
When  Panama  was  invaded,  the  media 
pool  system  was  first  tested  Report- 
edly, the  pool  failed  to  reach  Panama 
until  4  hours  after  the  fighting  began, 
and  journalists  were  unable  to  file 
their  reports  until  6  hours  after  that. 
The  media  pool  system  failed  miser- 
ably. Yet.  the  Defense  Department  in- 
sists on  using  media  pools  to  cover  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  of  the  press  is 
not  absolute.  I  concede  that  the  right 
to  know  is  outweighed  by  the  need  to 
protect  classified  information  and  in- 
formation about  military  operations 
which  might  endanger  the  lives  and  se- 
curity of  American  forces.  I  am  well 
aware  of  this,  as  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee  I 
also  kno'v  that  members  of  the  media 
appreciate  the  need  for  security.  How- 
ever, the  Defense  Department  media 
guidelines  go  substantially  beyond  the 
limitations  required  for  the  protection 
of  national  and  operational  security. 
For  example,  information  on  the  most 
important  question  on  the  minds  of 
American  families— the  number  of  cas- 
ualties  anticipated    from    the    war— is 


not   classified,    nor   does   it   Jeopardize 
operational  security. 

The  media  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  access  to  information  regard- 
ing the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  For 
this  reason.  I  have  introduced  a  con- 
current resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  38  that  states  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment guidelines  should  be  revised.  Fur- 
thermore, the  resolution  states  that 
the  media  should  have  timely  access. 
In  as  complete  a  manner  as  possible,  to 
all  unclassified  information  and  activi- 
ties, other  than  information  and  activi- 
ties that,  if  disclosed,  would  endanger 
the  lives  or  security  of  U.S.  forces. 
Upon  issuing  revised  guidelines,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  should  issue  a 
statement  explaining  the  rationale  for 
restrictions  imposed  on  news  media 
coverage  of  military  activities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf 

In  August  of  last  year,  shortly  after 
the  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  erupted 
and  United  States  troops  were  being 
mobilized  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Secretary 
Dick  Cheney  told  reporters  at  a  news 
conference  that  he  felt  it  was  "impor- 
tant that  we  have  an  adequate  flow  of 
information  •  *  *  about  what  our 
young  men  and  women— in  the  Persian 
Gulf- are  doing."  Secretary  Cheney 
promised  to  arrange  this.  We  must  hold 
the  Secretary  to  this  commitment  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  free  press  is  a  neces- 
sity in  a  free  society.  As  James  Madi- 
son once  said: 

A  popular  government,  without  popular  tn- 
formatlon,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is 
but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or, 
perhaps  both. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  time  for  all 
Americans.  We  can  only  hope  that 
when  we  wake  up  in  the  morning,  we 
will  rise  to  a  world  at  peace  and  Amer- 
ican troop)8  on  their  way  home  from 
the  gulf.  Until  that  day  actually 
comes,  we  must  stand  behind  our  he- 
roes and  heroines  fighting  coura- 
geously for  peace  and  also  support  the 
rights  of  the  families  at  home  awaiting 
their  arrival. 

D  1530 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  resolution,  which  I 
have  cosponsored. 

I  just  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  letter  that  just  has  been 
handed  to  me  from  the  Minnesota  Mili- 
tary Families  Support  Network  in  Min- 
nesota, and  they  said  they  wanted  tu 
thank  me  for  my  work  with  regards  to 
providing  for  less  censorship  in  the 
news  coverage  of  the  war.  These  are 
the  military  families  who  support 
wholeheartedly  our  troops  in  their  cou- 
rageous efforts,  which  they  hope  will 
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soon  result  in  an  end  to  the  war.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  question- 
ing some  of  the  policies,  but  these  are 
the  military  families.  They  want  the 
information,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  problems. 

I  guess  for  some  people,  in  a  democ- 
racy, that  is  the  right  that  we  uphold 
that  is  so  important.  That  is  fun- 
damentally one  of  our  differences  in 
our  society,  but  I  think  it  is  a  strength, 
not  a  weakness,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  support. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  his  leadership 
and  for  his  comments.  It  is  clear  that 
the  task  that  we  are  about  this  after- 
noon is  not  a  popular  task  at  this  point 
in  time. 

Yesterday  at  noon  I  did  a  live  tele- 
vision interview  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
I  spoke  of  this  issue.  As  I  returned 
from  lunch.  I  learned  that  I  had  20 
calls,  all  in  opposition  to  my  position. 

I  think  2'/2  weeks  ago  when  we  de- 
bated this  issue  and  voted  on  It.  I  think 
that  was  cathartic  to  the  American 
people,  and  I  sense  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  unity  now.  though  it  is  not 
unanimous,  behind  the  war  such  that 
the  American  people  are  afraid  that 
the  goals  of  that  war  might  be  com- 
promised if  we  allow  unfettered  access 
to  the  troops  in  terms  of  reportage  by 
the  journalists  who  are  there,  and  that 
simply  is  misperceptlon.  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  pointed  that  out 
very  lucidly.  Nobody  wants  anything 
released  which  would  compromise  the 
safety  and  lives  of  the  troops  or  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  war  effort.  That  out- 
weighs the  need  to  know.  What  we  are 
criticizing  here  is  the  policy  which  in  a 
very  clumsy  manner  in  essence  errs 
very  far  on  the  side  of  security  and 
compromises  the  ability  of  the  right  to 
know  those  materials  and  that  infor- 
mation, record  of  successes  and  fail- 
ures, which  will  tell  us  at  home,  we 
who  are  entitled  to  the  truth  in  the 
Congress  as  well  as  in  the  public  at 
large,  what  is  actually  going  on.  but 
which  does  not  compromise  the  troops 
or  the  effectiveness  of  future  actions. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  might  :ust  say  in 
terms  of  the  gentleman's  comment 
with  reference  to  the  timeliness  of  our 
taking  this  special  order  and  speaking 
out  on  this  subject,  and  the  fact  that  ai 
this  particular  time  it  may  not  be  the 
most  popular  subject  in  the  country. 
about  a  week  ago  when  I  first  filed  my 
concurrent  resolution  with  the  House, 
several  newspap)er  reporters  called  me 
and  discussed  my  resolution  with  me.  I 
raised  a  question  with  them,  since  they 
were  part  of  the  media,  why  they  were 
not  themselves  speaking  out  more 
forcefully  on  this  issue,  and  in  each 
case  they  indicated  to  me  that.    •Well. 
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we  feel  like  you  do  about  thi.s  thing, 
but  it's  just  not  timely."  they  said. 

Then  I  noticed  a  few  days  later  the 
news  media  itself  beginning  to  get  a 
little  more  courage  to  speak  out  on 
this  issue,  and  now  we  have  .seen  sev- 
eral night  programs  on  it.  Ted  Koppel 
and  others  who  have  begun  to  speak 
out  on  this  issue,  and  I  think  we  are 
doing  the  country  a  favor,  frankly, 
here  in  the  Congress,  where  we  do  have 
the  responsibility  to  stand  up  on  issues 
and  to  call  attention  to  discussions  and 
debate  in  our  country,  to  take  the  posi- 
tion we  have  taken  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  floor  and  begin  an  earne.^t 
discussion  of  it  so  that  the  American 
people,  through  us.  begin  to  have  a 
voice  on  this  very  sensitive  and  impor- 
tant issue  affecting  their  families. 

.Mr  OWENS  of  Utah.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  at  this  point 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  McDERMtrrr]. 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleagues  for 
calling  this  special  order  and  I  want  to 
express  my  support  for  their  efforts. 

War  IS  an  extraordinary  act,  and  for 
a  nation  it  becomes  an  extraordinary 
test  of  its  character  and  strength  We 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  prevent 
wars,  but  we  have  learned  more  about 
how  to  conduct  them.  Some  lessons, 
however,  must  be  painfully  relearned. 

One  lesson  I  believe  our  country  is 
learning  is  that  civil  liberties  may  not 
be  suspended  in  the  name  of  national 
security.  We  found  out  the  hard  way 
how  easy  it  is  to  let  our  fears  overrule 
our  principles.  We  cannot  round  up 
citizens  arbitrarily.  ;i,s  we  did  with  the 
internment  of  .Japanese-.\mericans 
during  World  War  11.  We  cannot  harass 
and  abuse  protesters  as  the  FBI  did 
during  the  1960's.  And  we  cannot  de- 
ceive the  American  people  with  false 
propaganda  as  the  Government  did  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war. 

I  believe  the  President  when  he  says 
this  will  not  be  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  he 
will  not  knowingly  and  willfully  mis- 
lead Congress  and  the  .^merican  people 
on  the  progress  of  this  war.  Yet  he  has 
surely  learned  another  lesson  of  Viet- 
nam—that bringing  the  reality  of  war 
home  to  Americans  through  television 
and  other  sources  forces  them  to 
confront  the  cost  and  pain  of  real  war. 
People  may  then  question  whether,  in 
fact,  the  price  is  worth  it. 

It  app«!'ars  to  me  that  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  last  may  have  learned 
this  lesson  too  well,  for  both  dem- 
onstrated a  disturbing  pattern  of  press 
censorship  during  previous  conflicts. 
Where  were  the  press  during  Grenada'^ 
Where  were  the  press  during  Panama'' 
Was  the  public  adequately  informed 
about  these  operations'' 

We  all  understand  that  some  restric- 
tions must  be  imposed  on  military  in- 
formation The  press  understands  this 
as   well.    We    understand   also   the   dif- 


ficulty of  feeding  an  insatiable  press 
appetite  for  conflict  and  controversy, 
for  instant  news  and  analysis.  Thus  far. 
It  would  appear  that  most  officials 
have  offered  remarkably  sober  and  cau- 
tious assessments  of  this  war. 

Yet  recent  reports  indicate  that  the 
administration  is  falling  into  the  same 
traps  others  have  suffered.  There  are 
reports  that  it  is  holding  up  timely 
news  dispatches  for  no  good  reason, 
flatout  censoring  some  news  that  is 
neither  classified  nor  sensitive,  at- 
tempting to  soften  negative  percep- 
tions, releasing  information  that  is 
contradictory  or  inadequate,  and  not 
providing  sufficient  documentation  for 
some  of  its  claims.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  this  weekend  that  ex- 
amines some  of  these  claims. 

The  article  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  26,  1991] 

correspondents  chafe  over  curbs  on 
News— Rules  Meant  To  Protect  Troops, 
Officials  Sav 

(By  Howard  Kurtz) 

Carol  Morello,  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer  re- 
porter, was  aboard  a  U.S.  aircraft  carrier 
when  it  was  announced  over  a  loudspeaker 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  War  had  begun.  Pilots 
on  board  started  cheering  and  giving  each 
other  high-fives.  But  Morello  said  she  and 
other  reporters  were  quickly  hustled  below 
by  their  U.S.  military  escort. 

"He  rounded  us  up  in  this  little  room  for 
that  first  crucial  hour."  Morello  said.  "I 
tried  begging.  I  tried  arguing,  I  tried  banging 
my  head  against  the  wall.  I  said.  History  is 
being  made.'  By  the  time  we  got  out,  that 
initial  euphoria  had  died  down." 

Journalists  and  military  officials  in  the 
gulf  have  engaged  in  a  series  of  low-level 
skirmishes  over  the  Defense  Department's 
restrictions  on  media  coverage  Reporters  in 
combat  pools  must  submit  stories  for  "secu- 
rity review."  and  military  escorts  must  ac- 
company all  reporters  in  the  region. 

Some  reporters  say  the  censors  have  lim- 
ited their  access,  changed  phrases,  deleted 
facts  and  refused  to  approve  dispatches  until 
they  were  old  news   For  example 

New  York  Times  reporter  Malcolm  W. 
Browne  said  officers  told  him  that  U.S.  air 
strikes  had  destroyed  much  of  Iraq's  nuclear 
capability  but  that  a  unit  commander 
blocked  his  pool  report,  saying  it  would  aid 
Iraqi  intelligence.  Defense  officials  later  dis- 
closed the  same  information  at  a  press  news 
briefing.  "The  Pentagon  is  clearly  eager  to 
be  the  first  to  report  the  most  newsworthy 
information,"  Browne  wrote 

Peter  Copeland.  a  Scripps-Howard  reporter, 
.said  military  officials  delayed  his  reporting 
with  Saudi  pilots  for  53  hours.  "The  worst 
nightmare  for  a  journalist  is  to  have  a  great 
story  and  not  be  able  to  tell  it,"  he  told 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 

Frank  Brum  of  the  Detroit  Free  I^ess  said 
he  filed  a  story  describing  returning  pilots  as 

giddy  '  but  that  a  military  censor  changed 
the  word  to  "proud." 

Pilots  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
John  F.  Kennedy  told  an  Associated  Press 
rep<jrter  that  they  had  been  watching  porno- 
graphic movies  before  fiying  bombing  mis- 
sions, according  to  Morello.  She  said  the  cen- 
sor deleted  the  information,  saying  It  "would 
be  too  embarrassing  "  and  also  excused  one 
pilots  use  of  an  obscenity. 


A  New  York  Times  pool  dispatch  reported 
stealth"  bombers  striking  Baghdad  on  the 
wars  first  day.  but  mihta.'-y  officials  re- 
ferred the  article  to  "stealth'  headquarters 
in  Nevada  for  review.  The  news  was  stale  by 
the  time  it  was  cleared  a  day  later. 

Defense  Department  spokesman  Pete  Wil- 
liams has  m.aintamed  that  the  rules  are 
meant  to  protect  U  S,  forces.  In  any  event, 
he  said,  news  organizations  make  the  final 
decision  on  what  to  publish  or  broadcast. 
But  news  executives  say  the  process  is  so 
cumbersom.e  that  important  news  is  delayed 
and  note  that  the  department  can  revoke  the 
credentials  of  offending  reporters. 

A  senior  military  official  said  some  report- 
ers had  inadvertently  disclosed  sensitive  in- 
formation. One  television  report,  he  said,  de- 
scribed how  a  French  unit  was  moving  par- 
allel to  an  American  unit.  "It  tells  the  battle 
guys  on  the  other  side  how  we're  lining  up," 
he  said. 

Public  sympathy  for  the  media's  com- 
plaints appears  limited.  Many  people  com- 
plain that  aggressive  reporting  is  harming 
the  war  effort.  "1  don't  know  why  you're  so 
intent  on  proving  massive  failures  of  some 
kind."  White  House  spokesman  Marlin 
Fitzwater  told  report.e.'"s  Wednesday 

A  survey  by  Frank  Magid  .Associates  found 
that  24  percent  of  those  polled  believe  that 
the  media  has  too  much  freedom.  17  percent 
said  the  restrictions  should  be  eased  and  M 
percent  said  the  rules  were  about  right 

Thirteen  publications  and  writers,  includ- 
ing the  Village  Voice,  the  Nation.  Harper's 
and  authors  William  Styron  and  E.L. 
Doctorow.  have  sued  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, charging  that  the  rules  are  unconsti- 
tutional. Fifteen  members  of  Congress,  led 
by  Rep.  Bruce  F  Vento  iD-Minn  i.  criticized 
the  restrictions  in  a  letter  to  Defense  Sec- 
retary Richard  B  Cheney 

Correspondents  also  must  contend  with 
Saudi  and  Israeli  censorship  After  an  Iraqi 
missile  attack  yesterday.  Cable  News  Net- 
work's Gary  Strieker  said  from  Tel  Aviv. 
"We're  awaiting  word  from  the  censors  on 
what  we  can  say 

Some  reporters  are  pleased  with  the  U.S. 
pool  arrangements,  saying  malitary  officials 
have  cleared  more  than  200  pool  reports  with 
few  incidents.  "Most  of  us  are  amazed  by 
how  much  they're  letting  get  through."  said 
Molly  Moore,  a  Washington  Post  staff  writer 
in  Saudi  Arabia 

But  Morello  said  that,  on  the  USS  Ken- 
nedy, her  stories  were  subjected  to  "a  triple 
review  "  by  her  military  escort,  the  ship's 
public  affairs  officer  and  the  commanding  of- 
ficer. "The  only  way  you  can  appeal  is  to 
hold  up  your  story  for  days  if  not  weeks." 
she  said. 

"This  is  a  total,  complete  news  blackout." 
said  Ron  Nessen.  vice  president  of  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  and  a  former  White 
House  press  secretary  "We've  seen  airplanes 
taking  off  and  airplanes  landing,  and  occa- 
sionally they  bring  a  pilot  out  to  talk  about 
his  adventures   " 

Nessen.  a  former  NBC  correspondent  in 
Vietnam,  said  military  officials  believe  that 
negative  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  War  un- 
dermined public  support  at  home,  and 
'they've  just  decided  they're  not  going  to  let 
that  happen  again 

Newsday  reporter  Patrick  Sloyan  said  he 
would  not  join  a  military  pool  because  he  did 
not  want  "a  flack  hanging  over  my  back  in- 
timidating the  guy  I'm  talking  to.  I  think 
the  pools  are  a  trap  They'll  take  you  only 
where  they  want  to  go,  let  you  see  what. 
they  want  you  to  see." 
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Ultimately,  the  American  people 
must  evaluate  the  information  they  re- 
ceive on  this  war.  and  it  will  be  they— 
not  the  President  or  the  grenerals— who 
must  judgre  the  progress  and  success  of 
our  mission.  They  will  need  as  much 
information  as  is  practical  to  do  this. 

They  say  the  first  casualty  of  war  is 
the  truth.  Because  of  the  extraordinary 
sacrifice  of  human  lives  during  war.  it 
becomes  imperative  that  we  not  sac- 
rifice the  truth  as  well.  We  learned  in 
Vietnam  that  you  cannot  deceive  the 
American  people.  Eventually,  the  truth 
will  come  out.  I  trust  the  American 
people  to  make  their  own  judgments, 
as  democracy  demands,  when  they  have 
the  best  information  available. 

Sometimes  that  truth  will  be  painful, 
ugly,  and  disturbing.  I  believe,  as  Pat- 
rick Henry  said: 

It  Is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  Illu- 
sions of  hope  *  *  *  (but)  for  my  part,  what- 
ever anguish  of  spirit  It  might  cost.  I  am 
willing  to  know  the  whole  truth;  to  know  the 
worst,  and  to  provide  for  it. 
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Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  for  those  excellent 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  friend  and 
i^ousin,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[tlr.  OWENS]. 

.It.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
and  congratulate  him  on  the  presen- 
tatioi'  of  this  special  order  on  censor- 
ship. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  note  what 
the  meaning  of  censorship  is.  Over- 
whelmingly, the  American  people,  ac- 
cording to  recent  polls,  support  censor- 
ship. They  say,  "We  need  more  censor- 
ship instead  of  less."  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  conceive  of  censorship  as 
being  a  control  of  Information  in  order 
to  protect  our  troops  in  the  field,  in 
order  to  protect  our  pilots  who  are  fly- 
ing, in  order  to  protect  our  naval  ves- 
sels, that  the  control  of  information  is 
to  protect  them  and  if  that  informa- 
tion were  not  tightly  controlled  they 
would,  in  some  way.  be  in  danger. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  a  television 
forum.  and  the  reporter.  Syd 
Schanberg.  who  distinguished  himself 
in  reporting  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  war  in  Cambodia.  Syd  Schanberg. 
stated  that  in  no  instance  in  Vietnam 
was  any  reporter,  any  journalist  ever 
accused  of  releasing  information  that 
jeopardized  the  safety  of  the  troops  and 
the  war  effort.  He  also  said  that  in 
World  War  II  and  in  Korea  no  journal- 
ist was  ever  accus3d  of  releasing  infor- 
mation that  endangered  the  war  effort, 
that  endangered  the  troops  in  the  field. 
They  are  not  guilty.  American  journal- 
ists are  not  guilty  of  releasing  informa- 
tion that  jeopardizes  our  troops. 

So  why  do  we  need  the  censorship? 
Why  do  we  need  the  control''  They  un- 
derstand very  well,  and  their  conduct 
in  the  past  has  demonstrated  that  they 


will  abide  by  a  code  which  says  that 
they  will  do  nothing  to  jeopardize  the 
safety  of  our  troops. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  rules  that 
have  been  imposed  are  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  safety  of  our  troops. 
The  rules  that  have  been  imposed  are 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  what 
Americans  in  this  country  receive  and 
controlling  the  way  we  think  about  the 
war.  and  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
make  that  kind  of  control  or  maintain 
that  kind  of  control,  we  have  situa- 
tions which  have  already  backfired  on 
us.  because  the  tendency,  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  military  if  they  have  full 
control  is  to  exaggerate  and  to  distort. 
And  the  reporting  of  what  happened 
during  the  first  few  days  of  the  war  was 
exaggerated  and  distorted  in  ways 
which  forced  certain  Americans  who 
were  less  experienced  with  this  kind  of 
situation  to  experience  a  bit  of  trauma 
when  they  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  euphoria  of  the  first  few  days  of  the 
war.  when  it  appeared  that  we  had 
soundly  destroyed  the  enemy,  that  Iraq 
was  at  a  point  where  it  could  not  rise 
from  the  ashes  and  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  days  before  it  would  all  be  over, 
that  is  the  kind  of  reporting  we  got  as 
a  result  of  total  control  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  military  did  not  bother  to 
tell  us  about  the  inadequacies  or  the 
limitations  of  their  own  capacity  to  as- 
sess the  damage  that  they  had  done. 
They  have  told  us  about  that  now. 
many  days  later;  they  tell  us.  "Well. 
we  have  a  limited  capacity  to  assess 
the  damage,"  but  the  first  few  days  the 
damage  was  done  according  to  them. 
"We  have  destroyed  the  command-and- 
control  potential  of  Iraq."  It  was  all 
done.  The  military  did  not  bother  to 
tell  us  about  decoys  and  the  way  de- 
coys may  deceive  the  people  who  are 
dropping  the  bombs  and  who  are  in  the 
air. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  days  ago  I  read 
an  article  which  showed  that  American 
military  officers  had  been  in  Italy 
interviewing  some  of  the  people  who 
specialized  in  making  decoys,  and  one 
of  the  places  that  they  went  to  was  a 
place  which  made  decoys  of  any  kind  of 
armaments  from  an>'where  in  the 
world,  and  Iraq  had  purchased  a  large 
number  of  decoys  from  this  place.  Our 
military  had  been  there.  They  knew 
about  this  place.  They  knew  about  the 
possibility  of  decoys  deceiving  Amer- 
ican pilots  and.  yet.  they  never  men- 
tioned this  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
war.  It  only  comes  out  later.  It  is  a  de- 
liberate withholding  of  certain  infor- 
mation. 

I  do  not  mind  a  delay  in  information 
if  the  military  concedes  that  that 
delay  is  going  to  safeguard  the  well- 
being  of  our  troops,  but  delays  of  infor- 
mation merely  to  create  an  atmosphere 
and  a  kind  of  sense  of  victory  is  a  dis- 
tortion which  will  backfire  eventually, 
and  even  the  American  people  who  now 
overwhelmingly  vote  for  more  censor- 
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ship  will  come  to  distrust  their  own 
Government,  distrust  all  the  reporting 
and.  in  the  final  analysis,  they  will  lose 
faith  in  our  effort,  our  war  effort. 

What  we  have  is  a  situation  where 
the  quantity  of  information,  the  quan- 
tity of  what  is  coming  over  the  tele- 
vision stations  and  the  radio  stations 
is  certainly  sufficient.  The  problem  is 
not  quantity.  The  problem  is  diversity 
and  quality,  selectivity.  We  can  see  the 
same  canned  interviews  on  every  sta- 
tion two  or  three  times  a  day.  and  in 
the  process  of  canning  interviews,  the 
military  does  a  very  bad  job  of  it.  It 
looks  like  a  canned  interview.  It  looks 
like  a  rehearsal.  It  looks  like  we  have 
degraded  this  war  to  theater,  third- 
class  theater,  where  they  are  showing 
us  how  good  a  certain  weapon  is  or 
they  are  showing  us  how  the  troops  are 
training  and  how  they  are  preparing 
themselves,  and  it  looks  so  canned,  be- 
cause they  have  set  it  up  in  such  a 
rigid  way  that  an  air  of  unreality  takes 
over,  and  we  have  a  situation  where  we 
are  getting  plenty  of  information.  We 
are  watching  a  war  in  our  living  rooms 
on  television,  but  the  whole  thing  is 
very  unreal. 

How  do  the  American  people  make 
decisions  in  an  unreal  situation  like 
this  when  they  are  given  an  unreal  pic- 
ture of  the  developments  as  they  take 
place?  It  is  important  not  only  for  the 
Congress,  people  who  make  vital  deci- 
sions, the  Government  officials  to  have 
the  right  information,  but  since  in  this 
democracy  public  opinion  drives  so 
much  of  what  we  decide  and  do  at  this 
level,  so  much  of  what  our  Government 
decides  to  do.  we  should  not.  you  know, 
set  that  public  opinion  up  by  giving  it 
the  w.-ong  information.  We  should  not 
distort  what  is  being  fed  to  the  public 
so  that  we  get  a  result  and  a  reaction 
which  is  based  on  false  assumptions. 

We  should  not  set  all  of  us  up  for  sit- 
uations where  the  truth,  when  it  comes 
out.  makes  it  appear  that  the  enemy 
has  some  kind  of  unusual,  exceptional, 
supernatural  powers.  The  enemy  that 
was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  first  few  days  of  the  war  suddenly 
arises,  and  they  have  all  kinds  of 
tricks.  It  appears  that  they  are  strong- 
er and  more  clever  than  they  are.  We 
were  supposed  to  have  destroyed  the 
Scud  missile  launchers  and.  yet.  they 
bounced  back.  We  now  admit  that  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  that  we  have 
destroyed  the  stationary  Scud  missile 
launchers,  and  they  did  not  tell  us 
about  the  mobile  ones  until  later.  So 
now  there  are  mobile  ones  and  station- 
ary ones,  and  we  think  that  we  have 
destroyed  almost  none  of  the  mobile 
ones,  while  we  might  have  destroyed 
quite  a  number  of  tne  stationary  Scud 
launchers.  Why  could  we  not  have  the 
same  information  at  the  beginning? 

The  enemy  appears  to  be  more  com- 
petent, far  move  clever  than  he  really 
is  as  a  result  of  distortions  of  informa- 
tion. 
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I  hope  this  war  is  ended  soon.  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  have  a  bloodbath  as  the 
land  war  is  forced  to  take  place.  I  hope 
that  we  can  find  some  solution  which 
will  minimize  the  number  of  casual- 
ties. 

But.  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  be 
driven  by  the  kind  of  hysteria  that 
tells  us  that  everything  the  military 
does  is  correct  and  that  the  military. 
when  they  censor  the  press  and  they 
block  us  from  receiving  information 
from  a  diverse  number  of  sources,  they 
are  doing  the  right  thing  to  protect  our 
troops.  They  are  not  protecting  our 
troops.  They  are  distorting  the  truth. 
They  are  distorting  the  view  of  the  war 
that  we  get.  They  are  placing  this  de- 
mocracy in  greater  Jeopardy  than  it 
needs  to  be  placed  in. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  excellent  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kostmayer]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  brother  from  Utah, 
my  good  friend,  for  taking  this  time  so 
that  we  can  come  over  here  and  talk 
about  something  that  I  think  a  rel- 
atively small  number  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  in  the  Congress  and  the 
country. 
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That  is.  the  efforts  of  the  Pentagon 
and  the  White  House  to  politicize  this 
war  and  to  make  it  look  a  whole  lot 
better  than  it  is.  and  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  it  is  going  a  whole  lot  better  than 
it  is.  That  troubles  me  very  deeply,  not 
only  because  it  is  wrong  in  the  case  of 
this  war  but  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  democratic  system,  and 
what  this  country  is  all  about. 

While  I  do  not  generally  regard  my- 
self as  somebody  who  does  not  trust 
the  Government,  and  I  am  not  in  the 
camp  of  those  people  who  are 
antipolitician  or  antigovernment  or 
anti-Washington,  when  it  comes  to  this 
subject,  I  do  not  trust  the  Government. 
I  do  not  think  the  Government  is  going 
to  give  Members  information  which 
will  make  the  Government  look  bad. 
That  is  why  we  have  a  free  press  m  this 
country,  so  that  we  can  get  an  accurate 
picture  of  what  is  going  on 

To  the  extent  that  the  Pentagon  and 
the  White  House  has  succeeded  in  di- 
minishing that  capability  on  the  part 
of  the  American  press,  they  have  done 
a  tremendous  disservice  to  our  coun- 
try, and  I  think  they  have  done  a  dis- 
service to  the  military,  and  they  have 
done  a  disservice  to  themselves. 

Very  briefly,  there  are  really  three 
rules  that  trouble  me.  The  first  is  the 
pool  rule,  which  says  that  the  press 
cannot  travel  around  the  country  indi- 
vidually to  get  news.  They  have  to  go 
in  a  pool.  It  is  a  rotating  pool.  It  is 
anywhere  between  12  and  15  people. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  that  large.  Of 
course,  generally  the  big  networks  get 


picked  up  and  the  lug  papers  in  the  big 
cities  get  picked  up,  and  the  wire  serv- 
ices get  picked  up.  and  some  of  the 
small  magazines,  those  very  small 
magazines  that  have  filed  suit  against 
this  procedure  do  not  get  picked  up.  So 
the  coverage  really  is  slanted. 

Of  course,  it  prevents  people  from 
digging  around  and  finding  out  what 
they  want  to  find  out,  and  rooting 
around  and  asking  questions  which  the 
Government  does  not  want  asked.  Of 
course,  that  is  what  being  a  reporter  is 
all  about.  That  is  the  job.  That  is  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing. 

Second,  all  of  the  print  media,  all  of 
the  film,  all  of  the  voice,  is  censored. 
Most  of  it  is  allowed  to  come  back  to 
this  country.  It  has  not  proven  to  be  a 
big  problem,  but  I  cannot  figure  out 
why  the  U.S.  Government  should  have 
the  right  to  censor  the  news  that  we 
are  putting  in  the  American  news- 
papers or  on  television  or  on  the  radio, 
with  the  obvious  exception  of  giving 
away  information  which  would  Jeopard- 
ize our  troops.  That  is  not  at  issue 
here.  Of  course,  that  is  what  people  al- 
ways say.  "Well,  aren't  you  worried 
about  giving  Saddam  Hussein  some  in- 
formation that  is  going  to  Jeopardize 
our  troops?"  Of  course  we  are.  and  of 
course,  we  do  not  want  that  to  happen. 

Ms.  DAKAR  Mr.  Speaker.  75  years  ago. 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  observed.  "The  first 
casualty  when  war  comes  is  truth  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  that  metaphor  become  (act  during 
the  current  war  in  the  Persian  GuH  because 
war  managers  m  the  Pentagon  have  ap- 
pointed themselves  news  managers  as  well 

What  IS  the  truth''  We  don'i  know  That  is 
what  we  expect  print  and  broadcast  journalists 
to  ferret  out.  We  do  know  it  is  not  some  man- 
aged dog-and-pony  show  orchestrated  b> 
vested  interests — whether  it  is  some  Pentagon 
public  affairs  officer  looking  over  the  shoulder 
of  journalists  or  shocking  television  pictures  of 
battered  American  pilots  being  paraded  before 
the  world  by  a  despot. 

Journalists  are  every  much  patriots  as  the 
audiences  who  anxiously  await  their  reports. 
Journalists  understand  arxl,  (or  the  most  part, 
will  play  by  the  rules  of  responsible  restraint. 
Let  us  not  wait  for  later  to  demand  why  we  did 
not  find  our  sooner 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Colin  Powell 
says,  "Trust  me."  I  do  But  I  also  trust  the 
media.  We  have  unleashed  the  "dog  of  war," 
as  Jefferson  put  it.  Let  us  also  take  the  muz- 
zle off  the  free  press 

Mr.  OWEN'S  of  Utah.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGENT  ORANGE  COMPROMISE 

Mr,  BURTON  of  Indiana,  Mr  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  two  bills  of  vital  importance 
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to  the  veterans'  community.  The  first  bill,  H.R 
556.  directs  the  Secretary  of  '\/eterans  Affairs 
to  obtain  an  independent  scientific  review  of 
the  available  scientific  evider>ce  regarding  as- 
sociations tjetween  diseases  and  exposure  to 
dioxin  and  other  cf>emical  compwurxjs  in  herpi- 
cides. 

Mr,  Speaker.  H  P  556  is  ar"  important  step 
in  ending  the  long  and  divisive  battle  ove'  the 
agent  orange  issue  For  thie  last  decade,  a 
battle  has  raged  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  our  Vietnam  veterans  Unfortunately, 
the  same  battle  has  been  fought  arnong  our 
Nation's  veterans  service  organizations 

The  legislation  we  are  now  considering  is  a 
compromise  It  is  a  compromise  t>etween 
those  groups  who  want  compensatio'^  fo'  var- 
ious disabilities  and  those  groups  who  believe 
that  more  tinie  is  needed  tc  assess  the  sci- 
entific evidence  surrounding  the  agent  orange 
issue.  I  believe  this  bill  has  trie  potential  to 
quell  some  of  the  bitterness  that  divides  thiese 
two  groups. 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note  that  ►-i  R 
556  enjoys  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of 
Veteran  Affairs.  Edward  Der^vmsk:,  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  who  m  the  pas; 
have  fought  each  other  tooth  and  nan  over  this 
issue  It  reflects  a  sincere  and  realistic  attempt 
to  determine  whether  exposure  to  herbicides 
in  Vietnam  has  caused  any  of  the  various  dis- 
abilities now  present  in  the  veterans  commu- 
nity 

Specifically,  this  legislation  codifies  a  prior 
administrative  decision  by  Secretary  Derwinski 
fo  deem  three  conditions  service-connected 
for  compensation  purposes,  it  will  also  ask  ttie 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  tc  conduct  a 
comprehensive  review  of  all  the  available  and 
future  evidence  on  the  long-term  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  various  herbicides.  Based  on 
the  conclusions  of  this  review,  the  Secretary  o* 
Veterans  Affairs  will  be  expected  to  decide 
whether  any  further  presumptions  for  any  dis- 
ease should  be  granted. 

The  debate  on  whether  compensation 
should  be  provided  for  illness  related  to  the 
exposure  to  agent  orange  has  gone  on  far  too 
long.  Its  time  !o  settle  tfie  issue,  so  we  can 
move  on  to  other  serious  prot)tems  triat  no* 
plague  our  veterans,  I  believe  that  h,R,  556 
goes  a  long  way  toward  achieving  this  goal, 
and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  tc  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  before  i  conclude  my  remarks 
I  want  to  express  my  support  for  a  secorw  bit 
we  will  be  voting  on  here  today.  That  bill  is 
H,R,  555,  This  legislation  amends  thie  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Relief  Ac!  of  "940  to  im- 
prove and  clarify  the  protections  providea  tc 
our  soldiers  under  thj  act 

Mr,  Speaker,  dunng  the  10" st  Congress,  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  held  hear- 
ings to  determine  what  adjustments  were 
needed  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief  Act 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service  peo- 
ple called  to  active  duty  as  a  result  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  i  t>elieve  that  H,R  555 
goes  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  most  of  ttie 
domestic  concerns  of  those  men  and  women 
now  serving  in  the  gulf. 

Specifically,  this  bill  suspends  premium  pa»- 
ments  on  professional  liability  insurance  to  as- 
sist those  doctors  who  have  been  called  to  ac- 
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tive  duty  I!  also  guarantees  the  reinstateinent 
o(  pfivate  health  insurance  tor  service  merrv 
t)ers  and  their  lamilies  ufxin  their  return  trom 
active  duty  This  provision  will  ensure  ttiat 
service  members  do  not  lose  ttieir  healtti  in- 
surance as  a  result  o(  their  service. 

Furthermore,  H  R  555  will  increase  the  pro- 
tection against  possit3<e  eviction  lor  families 
paying  rent  trom  S400  to  Si, 200  per  month. 
This  adjustment  reflects  the  dramatic  increase 
in  housing  costs  over  since  the  irtception  of 
the  Soldiers'  An6  Sailors'  Relief  Act  in  1940. 
Finally,  this  bill  protects  service  people  trom 
pending  legal  proceedings  while  they  are  in 
the  gulf 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H  R  555  Its  simply  the  least  we  can  do 
lor  those  brave  young  men  and  women  wtx) 
are  now  risking  their  lives  in  the  Persian  Gult 


CONTINUATION  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  'V'ork  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KosTMAYER]  SO  he  may 
continue  the  special  order  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reporting  the  war. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Finally,  the  rule 
that  a  reporter  cannot  interview  a  GI 
alone,  they  have  to  have  somebody 
from  the  military  along  while  they  are 
Intervewing  a  GI.  If  a  reporter  wants  to 
ask  him  if  the  food  is  any  good,  they 
cannot  interview  any  GI  alone.  No  GI 
will  be  perfectly  candid  with  the  re- 
porter when  somebody  who  is  their  su- 
perior is  there  while  he  is  being  ques- 
tioned. 

A  person  on  my  staff  finally  spoke 
yesterday  to  a  fellow  named  Barry 
Zoratian,  who  from  1964  to  1968  was  the 
chief  press  officer  in  Vietnam  for  mili- 
tary. He  said  that  then  there  were 
about  660  reporters  in  the  area.  Now 
there  are  about  750  reporters  in  the 
area.  That  is  100  more.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  logistics.  There  was  a  vol- 
untary list.  It  worked  in  Vietnam.  He 
says  there  were  he  believes  about  6  dis- 
closures all  totally  inadvertent. 

This  is  an  effort  to  make  this  war 
look  better  than  it  is,  not  an  effort  to 
protect  the  troops  or  to  protect  this 
country.  This  is  an  effort  of  the  White 
House,  of  the  President,  and  by  the 
Pentagon  to  influence,  I  think  very  fa- 
vorably, the  coverage  of  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  It  is  wrong.  The  Congress 
ought  to  be  a  good  deal  more  outraged 
about  it  than  we  are.  The  country 
ought  to  be  more  outraged  about  it 
than  we  axe,  and  I  am  delighted  there 
were  a  few  Members  here  in  the  House, 
especially  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens]  who  remember  why  the 
people  in  our  district  sent  each  mem- 
ber here,  and  to  ask  others  in  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  in  the  press,  that 
rolled    over    and    played    dead    in    the 


whole  issue,  while  we  are  not  asking 
some  tough  questions. 

Mr  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  all  those  who  have  participated 
in  this  special  order.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  were  those  people  who  really 
believe,  apparently,  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  lost  because  of  the  press. 
To  that  allegation,  I  cite  the  Army's 
own  history  of  the  Vietnam  war; 

What,  alienated  the  American  public  in 
both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  was  not 
news  coverage  but  casualties. 

Wrote  Army  historian  William  L. 
Hammond.  He  said; 

It  Is  undeniable  that  press  reports  were 
more  often  accurate  than  the  public  state- 
ments or  the  administration  In  portraying 
the  situation  In  Vietnam.  In  the  end.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  advisers  put  too  much 
faith  In  public  relations 

To  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  this  val- 
edictory: Too  little  faith  in  the  ability 
of  the  American  people  to  recognize 
and  accept  truth 


LESSON  2;  WAR  AND  OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  enters  its  third 
week,  two  fundamental  issues  confront 
the  American  people. 

The  first  is  how  we  Americans  con- 
duct ourselves  toward  one  another  as 
this  war  continues.  On  the  homefront, 
this  is  a  time  for  brotherhood  and  sis- 
terhood in  America.  War  breeds  strong 
emotions.  It  engages  our  attention;  and 
as  we  know  during  the  Vietnam  war, 
war  can  be  divisive.  But  this  is  not  a 
time  for  people  to  lash  out  in  anger  at 
fellow  citizens  who.  in  their  own  way. 
are  expressing  their  views  on  this  war. 
I  have  seen  anger  where  there  should 
be  tolerance;  I  have  seen  prejudice, 
where  there  should  be  understanding. 
There  is  much  we  can  do  to  be  helpful, 
rather  than  hurtful,  at  this  time  when 
national  unity  demands  the  finest  that 
is  in  us  all.  As  our  sons  and  daughters 
stand  pKJised  for  battle,  mutual  respect 
must  rule  the  day  here  at  home. 

As  this  war  continues,  people's  emo- 
tions and  opinions  about  the  war  are 
only  going  to  get  stronger.  It  is.  there- 
fore, imperative  for  all  Americans  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  definition  of 
patriotism  cannot  be  limited— that 
who  is  patriotic  and  who  is  not — cannot 
be  defined  or  limited  by  any  self-ap- 
pointed group  of  Americans. 

A  second  issue.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  American  people  come  to  under- 
stand the  causes  for  this  war.  That 
they  know  why  brave  men  and  women 
are  in  battle.  We  need  to  fully  under- 
stand the  patterns  of  economic  pwwer. 


the  institutional  arrangements,  and 
the  power  of  the  multinational  oil 
companies— a  private  power  a.xis  large- 
ly hidden  from  public  view  These  have 
helped  to  shape  our  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
decades.  We  need  to  know  the  lessons 
of  history  so  once  this  war  is  over,  we 
will  never  again  have  to  send  our 
troops  in  harm's  way  for  barrels  of  oil 

Let  me  speak  to  each  of  these  issues. 

First,  protecting  the  right  of  dissent 
in  times  of  war.  Dissent  is  not  dis- 
loyalty. The  Constitution  upholds  the 
right  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  views  on  this  war,  to  be  heard  in 
the  public  forum. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  as  we  all  know, 
does  not  define  who  is  a  patriot  and 
who  is  not.  The  Bill  of  Rights  defines 
our  right  to  be  patriotic.  It  does  not 
define  what  is  patriotic.  Nor  does  it 
limit  the  ability  of  any  American  to 
express  those  rights  in  a  time  of  war. 

D  1600 

That  is  what  makes  America  unique. 
Free  speech,  including  the  right  to  ap- 
prove as  well  as  dissent  is  at  the  very 
core  of  our  constitutional  principles.  It 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  who  we  are  as 
a  people. 

Let  me  reiterate,  there  is  a  strong 
distinction  between  dissent  and  dis- 
loyalty, and  as  one  of  my  constituents 
has  said.  "A  patriot  is  more  than  a 
missile." 

It  is,  therefore,  unacceptable  to  ques- 
tion the  patriotism  of  any  American, 
and  it  is  not  acceptable  to  assert  that 
Americans  who  dissent  in  any  way,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  are  helping  Sad- 
dam Hussein  prolong  this  war.  Long 
after  Saddam  Hussein  has  come  and 
gone,  the  BUI  of  Rights  will  remain  It 
will  remain  because  it  is  a  document  of 
breadth  and  vision  and  it  will  remain 
only  if  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  views  on  this  war,  subscribe  to 
the  principles  encapsulated  in  it. 

I  therefore  applaud  President  Bush 
for  his  recent  remarks  on  the  rights  of 
all  Americans  to  dissent,  even  against 
a  policy  that  he  believes  is  the  right 
course. 

This  is  a  time  for  Americans  to  treat 
one  another  with  dignity,  respect  and 
tolerance.  There  remains  an  enormous 
disquietude  in  America  about  the 
"Why"  of  this  war.  Every  pollster 
knows  it.  That  disquiet  and  sense  of 
unease  is  just  under  the  very  big  num- 
bers supporting  the  President.  Those 
Americans  who  articulate  that  disquiet 
are  no  less  patriotic  than  any  Member 
of  this  House.  All  Members,  regardless 
of  their  views,  on  the  "why  '  of  this 
war  recognize  the  sacrifices  our  troops 
are  making  in  the  gulf.  Supporting  our 
troops  is  not  the  issue  All  Americans 
support  our  troops. 

The  issue  is  America's  long-term  role 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Last  week  I  spoke  at  some  length 
about  the  power  of  oil  in  shaping  and 
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defining  the  Ameruiin  experience  in 
the  Middle  EiiM  I  .said  that  this  war, 
an  economic  war.  had  been  a  long  time 
in  coming.  The  American  people  need 
to  know  the  lessons  of  history  to  un- 
derstand why  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture in  time  America  is  fighting  its 
first  oil  war.  This  crisis  is  just  one  of  a 
series  of  oil  shocks  in  the  last  three 
decades  that  have  brought  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  the  edge  of  war. 

This  war  is  not  an  aberration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  an  aberration  at  all.  It  is 
a  continuation  of  an  economic  struggle 
that  has  engaged  American  policy- 
makers since  World  War  II. 

Saddam  Hussein  lit  the  fuse  for  this 
war  when  he  invaded  Kuwait  on  August 
2.  make  no  mistake  about  It. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  brutal  and  cal- 
culating and  a  dictator  who  seems  to 
think  only  of  his  own  ambition,  but 
this  war  is  not  just  a  war  to  drop  a 
bomb  on  Saddam  Hussein's  ego  or  to 
deflate  his  megalomania;  no.  nor  is  it 
in  truth  a  war  to  end  brutality  in  Ku- 
wait, for  America  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  turned  its  back  on  people 
in  other  lands  who  were  under  the 
thumb  of  very  brutal  dictators.  If  bru- 
tality alone  was  the  sole  rational  for 
intervention,  the  United  States  long 
ago  would  have  gone  after  the  dozens  of 
brutal  dictators  and  killers  who  have 
denied  the  very  humanity  of  their  own 
people  in  our  20th  century;  but  as  we 
know  all  too  well,  the  mass  killings  of 
an  Idi  Amin  in  Uganda  or  a  Pol  Pot  in 
Cambodia  did  not  provoke  us  into  war. 
No.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  economic 
war.  a  war  for  oil  security.  It  is  a  war 
to  protect  the  wellhead  and  our  contin- 
ued access  to  the  long-term  proven  oil 
reserves  under  the  sands  of  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  a  struggle  to  gain  access  to 
a  secure  source  of  oil  from  a  region  of 
the  world  that  has  historically  been 
unstable,  a  region  that  at  times  has 
been  hostile  to  American  interests  and 
is  becoming  more  so. 

It  is  a  struggle.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
has  demanded  the  attention  of  every 
American  President.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
At  times  this  struggle  has  been  simply 
economic.  At  times  it  has  led  to  war; 
but  make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  is 
an  oil  war,  an  economic  war. 

From  the  "Politics  of  Oil,"  a  book 
written  by  Robert  Engler  back  in  the 
late  1960's  or  early  1970's,  we  learned. 
'Oil  has  long  been  the  key  reason  for 
western  intervention  in  the  Middle 
East    " 

In  the  summer  of  1958.  a  military-led 
and  middle-class  dominated  coup  over- 
threw a  pro-western  reactionary  dicta- 
torship in  Iraq.  The  one  Arab  country 
In  the  Baghdad  pact,  this  oil-rich  coun- 
try had  been  a  center  of  British  influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East  and  a  recipient 
of  considerable  American  military  aid. 

Then  American  Marines  landed  m 
Lel)anon  and  British  paratroopers  de- 
scended   upon    Jordan    in   an   effort    to 


contain  the  revolt  and  to  bolster  the 
collapsing  western  design  for  the  Mid- 
dle East . 

The  United  States  explained  that  its 
action  ■was  taken  to  protect  American 
lives  and  prevent  the  indirect  aggres- 
sion of  assassins  in  plainclothes  seek- 
ing to  place  Lebanon  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Nassir's  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. During  this  time,  a  New  York 
Times  dispatch  from  Beirut  reported  a 
highly  experienced  military  analyst  as 
guessing  that  the  job  of  smashing  the 
headquarters  of  the  opposition  to  the 
government  might  be  done  with  two 
tanks  alone. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  dele- 
gate told  the  United  Nations  that  he 
detected  an  acute  smell  of  oil  underly- 
ing the  troop  movements,  and  the  New 
York  Times  further  reported  a  series  of 
conferences  at  which  President  Eisen- 
hower, Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Selwin  Lloyd  of 
Britain  had  agreed  to  limit  their  mili- 
tary action  m  the  Middle  East  for  the 
time  being  to  Lebanon  and  Jordan, 
quoting,  "As  long  as  intervention  will 
not  be  extended  to  Iraq,  as  long  as  the 
revoluntionary  government  in  Iraq  re- 
spects western  oil  interests."  said  the 
front  page  dispatch. 

This  gunboat  diplomacy  was  clearly 
in  line  with  the  State  Department's 
commitment  to  pipelines  and  oil  prof- 
its. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking  about  the 
power  of  oil  for  the  second  week  in  a 
row  because  the  people  of  the  United 
States  need  to  know  why  we  are  fight- 
ing this  war.  They  want  to  know  They 
deserve  the  facts.  Their  children  are 
going  to  die.  Their  sons  and  daughters 
are  on  the  front  lines  as  we  speak. 

So  this  is  my  way  to  help  this  under- 
standing, to  remind  Americans  about 
the  lessons  of  history,  those  we  learned 
and  those  we  did  not  learn,  so  that 
once  this  war  is  over  we  will  never  ever 
have  to  send  our  troops  again  into  bat- 
tle for  oil. 

We  need  to  fully  understand  the  pat- 
terns of  economic  power,  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  and  the  power  of 
the  multi-national  oil  giants  in  shap- 
ing our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  over 
the  last  three  decades. 

Last  week  I  spoke  at  some  length 
about  how  the  power  of  oil  dominated 
the  economic  history  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. I  quoted  Churchill  who  best  em- 
bodied the  quest  for  oil  where  it  has 
been  said,  "Mastery  itself  was  the  prize 
of  the  venture." 

I  went  on  to  read  into  the  Record  the 
prologue  of  Daniel  Yergms  important 
new  book  entitled  "The  Prize,  the  Epic 
Quest  for  Oil,  Money  and  Power,"  the 
book  that  defines  the  20th  century  as 
the  century  of  oil,  a  book  with  three 
great  themes;  The  power  of  oil  in  the 
rise  and  development  of  capitalism  in 
modern  business,  the  power  of  oil  as  a 
commodity  intimately  intertwined 
with  national  strategies  and  global  pol- 


itics and  power,  and  third,  the  power  of 
oil  to  shape  and  define  our  society  to 
such  an  extent  that  man  and  woman, 
himself  and  herself,  could  aptly  be  de- 
fined in  the  language  of  anthropolo- 
gists as  hydrocarbon  man  and  woman, 

I  also  spoke  about  the  many  crises 
that  have  preceded  the  war  that  now 
currently  demands  our  attention. 

I  spoke  about  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956. 
of  how  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  then  allies, 
cut  off  our  oil  supplies  in  1967  because 
of  our  support  for  Israel  in  the  Six-Day 
War, 

I  described  how  the  Arab  nations 
began  to  nationalize  western  oil  com- 
panies, to  demand  a  re-definition  of  es- 
tablished rules  of  oil  pricing  and  who 
got  the  profits. 

The  American  people  need  to  hear 
more  about  the  role  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
and  British  Petroleum  in  Kuwait.  Our 
people  need  to  hear  more  about  the 
role  of  Exxon  and  Mobil  in  Iraq,  and  we 
need  to  learn  more  about  Aramco,  the 
Saudi  Arabian  oil  company  with  his- 
toric ties  to  Exxon,  Chevron,  Texaco, 
and  Mobil. 

It  does  not  surprise  me  at  all  that 
the  new  Texaco  ads  on  television  at- 
tempt to  spruce  up  Texaco's  image,  or 
that  Mobil  has  taken  out  big  news- 
paper ads  even  in  our  congressional 
newsletter  called  Roll  Call,  explaining 
how  puny  their  profits  really  are 
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The  profits  of  the  big  multinational 
oil  companies  have  been  skyrocketing' 
since  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait.  Some  com- 
panies are  making  big  profits  on  this 
war. 

Chevron's  earnings  rose  by  860  per- 
cent in  1990.  Chevron  earned  $633  mil- 
lion in  the  fourth  quarter  compared 
with  a  loss  higher  than  that  m  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1989. 

Exxon's  earnings  m  1990  rose  about  8 
percent.  But  if  the  expenses  from  the 
1989  cleanup  of  the  Valdez  oil  spill  and 
a  one-time  accounting  change  are  in- 
cluded, earnings  rose  43  percent. 

Mobil  has  stated  that  its  profits  rose 
7  percent  in  1990.  led  by  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  fourth-quarter  results  caused 
by  rising  oil  prices  But  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year  Mobil  earned  $651 
million,  which  is  up  46  percent  from  its 
profits  a  year  ago, 

Texaco,  not  to  be  outdone,  reported  a 
35  percent  increase  in  profits  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  $388  million. 

Now.  let  me  cite  an  example  Texaco 
and  the  Saudi  Arabian  oil  company. 
Aramco,  have  a  relationship  that  is  ex- 
tremely vertically  integrated  Texaco 
has  agreed  to  buy  something  along  the 
order  of  600.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
from  Aramco  at  predetermined  prices- 
This  assures  Aramco  access  to  the  mar- 
ket controlled  by  Texaco  at  stable 
prices  and,  in  turn,  gives  Texaco  as- 
sured access  to  that  oil. 
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The  relationship  is  cemented  by  the 
Joint  venture  company  of  Star  Enter- 
prises. 

These  relationships,  once  developed, 
can  be  very  exclusive. 

As  evidence  of  this.  Texaco's  profits 
have  risen  dramatically  while  Ashland 
Corp.'s  profits,  which  does  not  have  ac- 
cess to  crude  oil.  have  been  tumbling. 

Some  smaller  oil-producing  countries 
with  less  oil  to  move  may  outright  buy 
refining  capabilities  and  market  ac- 
cess. 

Kuwait  is  a  good  example  of  this,  as 
they  bought  out  Santa  Fe  Inter- 
national in  our  own  country  for  this 
purpose. 

Thus  these  countries  become  even 
more  representative  of  monopolies  of 
old.  having  fully  integrated  the  process 
from  production  to  selling  it  at  the  gas 
pumps  that  our  citizens  go  to  every 
week 

The  relationship  between  oil-produc- 
ing countries  and  their  governments 
and  oil  corporations  is  relatively  sim- 
ple in  design  but  exceedingly  complex 
in  organization.  In  short,  they  have 
covered  their  bases  well. 

After  this  war  ends,  there  will  be  a 
real  movement  toward  direct  invest- 
ment by  these  oil  companies  in  the 
Gulf  States.  Having  been  closed  to  di- 
rect foreign  investment  for  some  time 
now.  this  will  represent  a  marked 
change  in  policy  and  an  increasingly 
influential  role  in  the  area  for  oil  cor- 
porations that  can  afford  to  invest  the 
capital. 

In  actuality,  it  will  be  a  reversal 
back  to  the  past. 

So  the  war  we  are  in  today  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  who  and  which  coun- 
tries and  companies  control  the  enor- 
mous profits,  and  I  mean  enormous,  in- 
volved in  the  sale  of  Middle  East  oil. 

Last  week  I  talked  about  the  rise  of 
OPEC,  the  Middle  Eastern  consortium 
of  those  nations  and  their  companies, 
and  how  that  new  cartel  and  its  oil 
card  was  played  against  the  American 
consumer  in  our  country  back  in  1973. 

It  is  no  secret  how  our  economy  went 
into  an  economic  tailspin  resulting 
from  higher  oil  prices  when  the  oil-pro- 
ducing nations,  whose  populations  were 
and  are  largely  poor,  organized  to- 
gether to  ask  more  money  for  a  barrel 
of  oil. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures:  In  1973 
the  price  of  a  barrel  of  light  crude  oil 
went  from  $3.12  a  barrel  to  $4.90  a  bar- 
rel in  October  1973  In  December,  then, 
prices  rose  again  from  $5  11  to  $11.66. 
So  that  was  a  rise  of  almost  quad- 
rupling from  $3.12  up  to  $11.65  a  barrel. 

Prior  to  that,  in  nations  like  Kuwait 
this  is  what  it  cost  the  oil  companies 
to  lift  a  barrel  of  oil  So  let  us  look  at 
what  they  made  in  profits  on  a  barrel. 
It  cost  Western-owned  oil  companies  8 
cents  a  barrel,  8  cents  per  barrel,  to  lift 
a  barrel  of  oil  That  oil  was  then  mar- 
keted internationally,  most  of  it  to  the 
United  States,  for  $2.48  a  barrel.  Half  of 


that  profit.  $1.24  of  it.  went  as  royalties 
to  the  kings  or  emirs  of  those  nations, 
thus  the  name  "royalty." 

For  every  royalty,  for  every  penny  of 
royalty  paid  to  a  king,  the  U.S.  com- 
pany striking  that  deal  got.  and  gets 
until  today,  an  enormous  U.S.  tax 
break  in  the  form  of  a  straight  and  full 
deduction  from  taxes  owed  to  the  U.S. 
Government  on  all  of  its  revenues  paid 
as  royalties.  That  is  a  very  important 
word,  "royalties."  very  special  treat- 
ment in  our  tax  laws. 

America  has  never  fully  recovered  as 
a  result  of  the  1973  recession,  and  every 
day  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  are 
subsidizing  through  the  tax  system  the 
payment  of  these  royalties  to  the  kings 
and  emirs  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  defining  year  is  1973.  the  very 
break  point  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  following  World  War 
II 

Prior  to  1973  it  could  be  said  that  the 
United  States  was  indeed  a  nation  that 
reigned  supreme  economically  Despite 
the  cold  war.  the  Vietnam  war  and  all 
the  political  turbulence  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  era.  the  United  States 
prior  to  1973  was  a  country  that  re- 
mained above  the  economic  turbulence 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  as  we  all 
know  and  know  all  too  well,  that  time 
has  come  and  gone. 

The  oil  shock  of  1973  is  the  oil  shock 
that  changed  America.  Today,  over 
half  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  due  to  what  we 
have  to  pay  for  imported  oil.  fully  55 
percent  of  our  national  trade  deficit 
falls  in  the  category  of  imported  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  America 
took  stock  of  itself  and  moved  in  a  new 
direction  toward  energy  independence 
from  foreign  supplies? 

Mr.  Speaker.  1973  seems  a  very  long 
time  ago.  but  even  then  the  threat  of 
war.  the  linkage  between  our  energy 
situation  and  the  Palestinian  question 
was  ever  on  the  minds  of  far-sighted 
experts. 

Last  week  David  Warsh.  a  columnist 
for  the  Boston  Globe,  wrote  an  insight- 
ful column  in  the  business  section  of 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Oil  Re- 
mains the  Driving  Force  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  War." 

The  text  of  the  article  referred  to  is 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  23.  1991) 

Oil  Rkmains  the  DRrviNo  Force  of  the 

Persian  Gulf  War 

(By  David  Warsh) 

Twenty  years,  three  oil  shocks,  three  glob- 
al recessions:  The  Persian  Gulf  War  that 
began  last  week  may  have  been  about  bor- 
ders It  may  have  been  about  civility.  But 
deep  down,  its  purpose  is  to  take  away  the 
"oil  weapon"  from  the  nations  that  have  ex- 
ercised it  since  1971 

Though  not  officially  stated  In  such  terms, 
the  idea  involves  eliminating  the  govern- 
ment that  has  reached  for  the  weapon  most 
recently  and  Intimidating  the  others.  But 
President  Bush  had  little  to  say  the  night 
war  broke  out  in  describing  his  war  alms  re- 
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gardlng  the  slow  growth  and  the  cycles  of 
boom  and  bust  that  have  plagued  the  Inter- 
national order  since  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries  gained  control 
of  prices. 

Instead,  the  president  repeatedly  stressed 
the  brutality  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait 
Only  obliquely  did  he  refer  to  the  stakes 
(that  could  ultimately  make  the  war  worth- 
while!. 

"While  the  world  waited,  while  Saddam 
stalled,  more  damage  was  being  done  to  the 
fragile  economies  of  the  Third  World,  the 
emerging  democracies  of  Eastern  Europe,  to 
the  entire  world.  Including  to  our  own  econ- 
omy." the  president  said.  That  brief  mention 
notwithstanding,  when  the  history  books  are 
written,  the  period  of  instability  that  began 
with  the  "oil  embargo"  of  1973  is  likely  to 
form  the  core  of  the  story  of  the  gulf  war. 

How  might  this  war  help  the  world  econ- 
omy free  itself  from  the  periodic  strangle- 
hold on  oil  that  has  been  exercised  by  the 
oU-rlch  nations?  It  helps  to  go  back  to  one  of 
the  basic  economic  stories  of  the  last  20 
years.  Few  technical  Issues  are  more  suscep- 
tible to  argument  than  the  provision  and  dis- 
tribution of  energy  In  the  world  economy. 
But  the  broad  outlines  of  a  story  acceptable 
to  most  experts  was  related  by  energy  econo- 
mist MA  Adelman  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  in  congressional  testi- 
mony last  autumn. 

For  most  of  a  century  after  its  discovery  in 
1859.  Adelman  said,  oil's  world  price  was  held 
well  above  the  cost  of  finding  new  reserves 
by  the  multinational  oil  companies  Then,  in 
the  years  after  World  War  11.  oil's  Inflation- 
adjusted  price  fell  by  80  percent.  It  hit  bot- 
tom In  1970.  It  was  then  that  the  cartel  of 
sovereign  governments  known  as  OPEC  dis- 
covered It  could  exercise  control  of  the  price 
of  oil  through  a  combination  of  output  cuts, 
threats  and  the  shrewd  manufacture  of  cri- 
ses 

There  Is  reason  to  believe,  Adelman  said, 
that  the  OPEC  nations  were  abetted  in  their 
early  efforts  by  the  Nixon  administration, 
which  was  anxious  at  the  time  to  arm  the 
nations  of  the  Middle  Eiast^Iran  In  particu- 
lar—against the  Soviet  Union 

Slowly  at  first,  then  In  a  series  of  sharp  In- 
creases, the  cartel  of  nations  raised  the  price 
of  oil  15-fold,  adjusted  for  Inflation,  between 
1970  and  1971.  to  markups  far  beyond  those 
ever  contemplated  by  the  companies  that 
had  administered  the  oil  market  The  result 
of  this  governmental  gouging  was.  as 
Adelman  said,  worldwide  suffering  on  a 
grand  scale.  Among  the  consequences  he 
noted 

Industrial  nations  tumbled  int<D  steep  re- 
cessions twice,  m  1974  and  1981  The  latter 
slowdown  in  Europe  turned  into  a  six-year 
depression.  The  lost  output  cost  the  world 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Declining  pro- 
ductivity growth  translated  Into  stagnant 
living  standards  that  strained  normally  con- 
fident societies. 

Less-developed  countries  devastated  their 
forests  for  fuel.  They  ran  up  staggering  debts 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  outrun  the  oil  shocks- 
debts  whose  ultimate  uncoUectabllity  shut 
down  new  lending  for  worthy  purposes  and 
ultimately  threatened  the  banking  system  of 
the  West. 

Arab    nations   invested    huge    portions   of 
their       oil       revenues       in       armaments 
Petrodollars   financed    the    eight-year   Iraq- 
Iran  war.  for  example,  with   1   million  dead 
and  3  million  casualties  and  refugees 

The  third  oil  shock,  which  began  last  sum- 
mer. W8LS  no  different  from  the  earlier  two. 
Adelman  argued.   Last  June,  oil  was  selling 
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for  aobut  $13  a  barrel  and  the  market  verged 
on  the  brink  of  a  further  steep  decline  Two 
months  later,  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait, 
prices  skyrocketed  toward  $40  a  barrel  Over- 
ripe after  eight  years  of  debt-financed  expan- 
sion, the  United  .States  paused  momentarily 
on  the  brink,  then  tumbled  into  recession. 
Sales  fell,  unemployment  rose  sharply,  the 
budget  deficit  soared,  the  banking  system 
threatened  to  collapse. 

Although  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan  has  said  that  he  thought  the 
recession  just  might  have  bottomed  out. 
much  depends  on  the  price  of  oil— and  so  on 
the  outcome  of  the  war. 

Just  how.  then,  might  a  successful  gulf  war 
stabilize  the  price  of  oil''  And  at  what  level'' 
With  no  one  In  the  Bush  administration 
talking  much  about  war  alms  other  than 
"the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  "  it  is  difficult  to 
say. 

But  the  very  unanimity  with  which  the 
United  Nations  reached  its  votes,  and  with 
which  28  nations  assembled  their  military 
mission  in  the  gulf  suggests  the  extent  to 
which  a  stable  world  economic  order  is  de- 
sired. Predictable  oil  prices  would  form  a 
significant  part  of  such  a  world— and  pre- 
cisely those  nations  threatened  by  Saddam 
Hussein's  August  invasion,  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  are  thought  to  be  most  deeply  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  stable  prices. 

It's  not  gas-guzzling  cars  and  fast  boats 
that  are  the  issue.  Nations  are  free  to  tax  the 
use  of  energy  as  heavily  as  they  see  fit.  In- 
deed, they  can  confidently  be  expected  to  do 
so  if  an  environmental  crisis  looms.  Rather, 
it  is  the  freedom  from  sudden  and  disruptive 
shocks  arising  from  cartel  shenanigans  that 
Is  desired  by  Bush  and  the  leaders  of  the  27 
nations  that  joined  him. 

On  the  morning  after  the  war  began,  oil 
prices  plummeted  a  long  way  toward  what 
the  markets  figure  might  be  their  long-term 
price  of  $15  or  less,  and  the  possibility  arose 
that  the  war  might  be  more  or  less  self-fi- 
nancing, through  stronger-than-expected 
economic  growth.  So  why.  then,  did  Bush 
have  so  little  to  say  about  the  economic 
basis  of  the  war?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the 
state  of  economic  understanding  of  the  proc- 
esses of  growth  and  development  is  hardly 
such  that  he  could  firmly  base  moral  claims 
of  life  and  death  upon  it.  It  is  much  better  to 
base  your  policy  on  the  promise  that  it  will 
stop  the  torture  of  children  than  on  your 
hope  that  it  will  enhance  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural productivity. 

Moreover,  the  gulf  war  offers  no  quick  fix 
for  slow  global  growth.  Even  If  the  war  goes 
well  for  the  coalition,  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  stitch  together  the  new  world  order 
of  which  the  president  spoke. 

Then.  too.  questions  having  to  do  with  en- 
ergy consumption  are  highly  charged  emo- 
tionally. For  many  people,  economic  growth 
means  the  greenhouse  effect  and  nothing 
more. 

Finally,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  all  of 
America's  problems — nor  those  of  any  of  the 
other  Industrial  nations— stem  from  gyra- 
tions of  the  price  of  oil.  important  as  that 
strut  of  the  story  has  been 

But  barring  a  disaster,  the  likelihood  is 
that  the  institutional  arrangements  of  the 
post-Cold  War  world  are  being  laid  in  the 
ashes  of  the  war  against  Iraq  Not  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  there  been  so  much 
to  gain  from  a  possible  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  include  this 
column  because  it  defines  again  in  the 
most  clear  terms  why  oil  Is  the  reason 
that  we  are  involved  in  the  current  war 
in  the  Middle  East. 


Whether  America  should  have  gone 
to  war  over  imported  oil  is  for  histo- 
rians to  contemplate  years  hence.  Our 
task  today,  however,  is  not  to  ignore 
but  to  recognize  the  reason  that  we  are 
at  war. 

The  core  of  the  problem  of  why 
America  is  at  war  is  that  the  United 
States,  as  a  nation,  believes  itself  to  be 
desp>erately  dependent  upon  oil.  and 
foreign  sources  of  it.  for  its  continued 
well-being. 

This  shared  premise  began  as  an  arti- 
ficially created  notion  through  the  ef- 
forts of  private  interests,  largely  oil 
companies. 

Now,  we  consume  a  lot  of  oil,  and 
certain  sectors  of  our  economy  are 
overly  dependent  on  it.  But  let  me  ask 
why,  why  do  we  depend  on  imported  oil 
so  very  much  when  the  technology  and 
natural  resources,  the  alternatives 
available  in  this  country  abound? 

Coal  alone,  we  have  more  coal  under 
the  ground  in  America,  more  Btu's, 
British  thermal  units,  under  the 
ground  in  America  in  recoverable  coal 
than  the  Middle  East  has  Btu's,  British 
thermal  units,  underground  in  oil. 

D  1620 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues. 
"Why  haven't  we  developed  that  re- 
source and  cleaned  up  coal  where  we 
know  we  can  do  it?  Why  haven't  we 
used  our  fields  and  farms  to  produce 
new  alcohol  and  agriculturally  related 
fuels?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  most  produc- 
tive Nation  on  Earth  Our  farmers  have 
corn  and  all  types  of  products  rotting 
in  storage  bins  across  this  country,  so 
I  ask.  "Why  haven't  we.  as  a  country, 
begun  to  develop  this  tremendous  re- 
source? Or  solar  power,  where  we  have 
learned  so  much  through  NASA?  Or 
photovoltaics?  Why  haven't  we  per- 
fected that  technology,  or  hydrogen 
power,  or  hydroelectric  power  in  those 
areas  where  we  front  on  waterways'!* 
Why  have  we  been  so  slow  to  develop 
these  technologies?  Could  it  be  perhaps 
that  those  cartels  that  have  created 
this  dependence  that  America  now 
finds  hereself  wed  to  foreign  sources  of 
supply  have  found  it  more  profitable  m 
the  short  run  to  seek  higher  profits  for 
those  companies  than  to  invest  here  in 
America  for  the  betterment  of  the  good 
old  U.S.  of  A.?  Why  do  we  continue  to 
use  inefficient  practices  and  machines 
like  the  interna!  combustion  engine 
without  inventing  a  new  generation  of 
engines  for  motor  vehicles  for  the  21st 
century'^  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  a  na- 
tion that  landed  a  man  on  the  moon  m 
10  years  couldn't  completely  redo  our 
form  of  motor  transportation?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  possible.  Ln 
fact,  it  is  achievable. 

I  ask,  "Why  haven't  we  had  the  will 
to  do  that,  and  why  is  it  the  public  is 
continually  expected  to  swallow  argu- 
ments  for  such   an   inefficient  system 


when  access  to  ail  the  facts  are  not 
forthcoming'!'" 

Back  in  1975.  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger  produced  some- 
thing he  called  his  strangulation  the- 
ory. He  said  then  that  oil  is  worth 
fighting  for  because  it  is  the  lifeblood 
of  our  economy  and  o-or  way  of  life,  and 
yet.  as  he  strongly  advocated  that  very 
position,  at  the  very  same  time,  in 
1975.  a  joint  Senate  committee  was  de- 
nied information  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  at  that  time. 
Hollis  Dole,  on  how  much  natural  gas 
actually  underlies  the  public  lands  in 
the  United  States, 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  end  by  saying 
that  a  military  strategy  is  no  replace- 
ment for  an  energy  strategy.  It  can 
very  well  serve  as  the  impetus  to  over- 
come objections  by  vested  interests, 
largely  our  oil  corporations,  to  enable 
a  national  energy  policy  to  come  into 
being.  But  what  a  price  to  pay  for  20 
and  30  years  of  neglect.  The  public 
should  be  able  to  expect  not  to  have  to 
go  to  war  again  so  America  can  heat 
her  homes,  so  that  we  can  operate  our 
automobiles,  and  that  we  can  run  our 
factories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
"Why  should  we  have  to  go  to  war  to 
get  the  fuel  to  do  thaf  "  Energy  self- 
sufficiency  made  right  here  at  home  by 
developing  our  own  resources  should  be 
our  top  priority  agenda  as  we  move  to- 
ward the  21st  century  Once  the  shoot- 
ing stops,  that  must  be  our  No.  1  prior- 
ity. 


TECHNOLOGY  SAVES  LR^ES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Pickett i.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hansen]  is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  Nation's  greatest  current  chal- 
lenges is  the  determination  of  how.  in 
the  wake  of  our  new  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  current  war 
with  Iraq,  we  should  spend  our  money 
to  defend  this  Nation, 

Not  long  ago.  many  m  Congress  were 
caught  up  in  the  euphoria  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  new  openness  and  restructur- 
ing and  in  our  new.  less  threatening  re- 
lationship with  them.  To  many  it 
seemed  that  because  the  cold  war  was 
apparently  over,  we  could  feel  free  to 
tear  down  our  military  piece  by  piece. 
To  them,  not  only  were  we  free  from 
the  major  military  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  but  we  were  free  from 
almost  any  military  threat. 

Shouts  for  massive  defense  cuts  and 
"peace  dividends"  were  vibrating  off 
Capitol  walls.  Calls  for  the  systematic 
dismantling  of  our  military  and  whole- 
sale elimination  of  new  weapon  sys- 
tems were  the  battle  cries  in  many  po- 
litical campaigns. 

Then,  amidst  the  euphoria  came  an 
unnerving  shock:  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 
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In  August,  as  some  Congressmen  and 
congressional  candidates  instantly  be- 
came military  experts,  many  of  them 
espoused  theories  about  how  we  had 
sacrificed  our  conventional  warfare  ca- 
pabilities by  concentrating  on  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  high  tech- 
nology weapons  for  a  potential  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  strategic 
defense  initiative  [SDI]  was  among  the 
first  targets  of  antidefense  rhetoric. 
Claims  were  made  that  defending 
against  incoming  missiles  was  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  that  the  money  could 
be  better  used  elsewhere. 

As  recently  as  last  November,  people 
have  blamed  me  and  others  for  partici- 
pating in  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee decisions  to  spend  money  on  so- 
phisticated weaponry  such  as  SDI, 
cruise  missiles,  and  stealth  technology. 
Our  critics  claimed  that  there  was  a 
misguided  emphasis  on  high  tech- 
nology which  evolved  during  the 
Reagan  administration  and  that  we 
should  have  learned  from  our  lessons  in 
Vietnam  that  high-tech  air  power  can- 
not defeat  an  enemy  force  on  its  home 
terrain. 

But  on  January  16,  1991,  reality  im- 
pinged upon  political  rhetoric  and  the- 
ory, and  fact  met  fiction. 

Since  the  early  stages  of  the  cam- 
paign to  drive  Saddam  from  Kuwait, 
sophisticated  high-tech  weapons  and 
aircraft  have  performed  brilliantly. 
Navy  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles 
launched  from  warships  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  strike  with  amazing  accuracy  at 
military  targets  in  downtown  Baghdad 
Laser  guided  missiles  shot  from  F117A 
Stealth  fighter  bombers  have  been  pre- 
cisely directed  down  narrow  buildings 
and  directly  through  doors. 

High  technology  weapons  give  our 
Armed  Forces  the  ability  to  make  sur- 
gical strikes,  eliminating  much  of  the 
death  and  destruction  among  civilians 
and  their  property  near  the  targets. 
This  is  in  stark  comparison  to  Iraq's 
hopelessly  inaccurate  Scud  missile 
which  is  fired  in  the  general  direction 
of  crowded  cities  in  hope  of  killing  ci- 
viliajjs  for  the  sole  purpose  of  terror- 
ism. 

Not  only  does  this  precise  accuracy 
reduce  collateral  damage  at  the  target, 
but  it  ultimately  saves  the  lives  of  our 
airmen  and  soldiers  by  allowing  us  to 
destroy  targets  with  few  missions  and 
by  dramatically  reducing  Saddam's 
ability  to  wage  war  long  before  we  send 
in  ground  troops.  The  cost  of  these 
weapons  may  be  significant,  but  what 
is  the  price  of  saving  U.S.  lives  and 
protecting  our  freedom? 

Even  after  January  16,  many  still 
suggest  that  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative is  an  enormous  waste  of  money. 
To  them.  I  would  suggest  a  talk  with 
those  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  who 
were  spared  facing  an  exploding  Scud 
missile  because  a  U.S.  Patriot  missile 
destroyed  it  in   the  air.  The  develop- 


ment of  the  Patriot  is  the  same  theory 
as  SDI. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  we  learn 
lessons  from  Vietnam,  I  submit  that 
while  they  and  others  were  standing  on 
the  sidelines,  we  did  learn  valuable  les- 
sons from  that  conflict. 

We  learned  that  we  must  support  our 
troops  with  the  best  technology  and 
the  best  logistical  support  and  power 
we  can  muster.  We  learned  that  high 
technology  can  save  lives  of  our  Amer- 
ican servicemen  and  women.  And  we 
learned  that  we  must  not  only  provide 
them  with  the  best  weapons,  but  that 
we  must  show  strength,  and  hence  our 
ability  to  defend  this  great  Nation,  lies 
not  only  in  our  technology  and  in  our 
people,  but  in  our  willingness  to  sup- 
port both. 

But  there  are  lessons  still  to  be 
learned  by  many.  There  are  too  few  in 
Congress  who  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  the  only  threat  to  this  Na- 
tion's security.  We  can  no  longer  ig- 
nore the  likes  of  a  Saddam  Hussein,  a 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  and  other  dictators 
known  and  unknown  as  potential 
threats  to  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
Just  one  nuclear  warhead  and  one 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  in 
their  hands  could  prove  devastating  to 
our  homes  without  a  means  to  defend 
against  it. 

"Peace  through  strength  "  is  much 
more  than  a  hollow  platitude.  It  has 
been  a  guiding  principle  during  much 
of  this  Nation's  history  since  George 
Washington  said  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for 
war. 

President  Reagan  understood  this 
concept  when  he  took  office  in  1980.  He 
grabbed  the  reins  of  a  dated,  demor- 
alized, and  underfunded  military,  and 
steered  it  back  to  a  position  of 
strength  He  realized  that  technology 
could  be  the  answer  to  keeping  the 
peace,  and  so  we  began  investing  heav- 
ily in  it. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Soviet  Union  found  that  it  faced  a 
determined  opponent  in  the  United 
States  whose  technology  would  ever 
outpace  its  own.  The  Soviets  recog- 
nized strength,  and  knew  that  they 
could  no  longer  spend  the  sums  nec- 
essary to  keep  up.  And  now.  through 
the  Iraqi  crisis,  we  can  see  the  wisdom 
of  Reagan's — and  Bush's— vision  that 
the  path  to  peace  is  truly  through 
strength. 

Let  this  sobering  event  teach  us  that 
we  must  not  tear  down  our  military  ca- 
pability in  the  face  of  a  lessened  threat 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead  we 
should  carefully  and  prudently  build 
down  while  continually  developing  our 
technological  capabilities,  so  that  we 
are  never  caught  without  a  defense 
adequate  to  defend  our  Nation  against 
any  threat. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSP:NCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  Snowe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Ms.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  GEP- 
HARDT) for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Morrison,  for  5  minutes,  each 
day  on  February  5  and  6. 

Mr.  Hansen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BEREUTER,  for  5  minutes,  on  Jan- 
uary 30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDermott)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  ECKART.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wise,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kennelly.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coyne,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtiNZlo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  NoWAK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moody,  for  60  minutes,  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Camp)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  SHAYS. 

Mr.  DoOLrPTLE. 

Mr.  BEREUTER. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Gingrich 

Mr.  Gallo. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McDermott)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ackerman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  MATsin. 

Ms.  Slaughter. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Kolter. 

Mr.  Rahall  In  three  instances. 
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Mr.  Slattery. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

lOmitted  from  the  Congressxonal  Record  of 
Monday.  January  28.  I991I 

Mr.  ROSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bilLs  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.R.  3.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans,  and 

H.R.  4.  An  act  to  extend  the  l:me  for  per- 
forming  certain  acts  under  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  for  individuals  performing  services 
as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operation. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

lOmitted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
l^onday.  January  28.  19911 

Mr.  ROSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
day  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  January  25.  1991: 

MR  3.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991,  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans,  and 

H.R  4  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  per- 
forming certain  acts  under  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  for  Individuals  performinK  services 
as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operation. 


D   163() 
RECE.^.S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PICKETT).  Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  January  24.  1991.  the  House 
will  stand  in  recess  until  approxi- 
mately 8:40  p  m 

Accordingly  lat  4  o'clock  and  31  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  m  recess 
until  approximately  8:40  pm. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  8 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p  m. 


JOINT  .SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  .SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  46  TO 
HEAR  AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 


The  Doorkeeper.  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Molloy.  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber: 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt]: 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]; 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr 
HOYER]; 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]: 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks]: 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Michel]: 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Gingrich]; 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]: 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edwards]; 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr 
Vander  Jagt];  and 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Fields], 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into  the 
House  Chamber: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell]; 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
Ford]: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr, 
Pkyor]; 

The  .Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr 
Inouye]; 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Dlxon]; 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr, 
Simpson]; 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr, 
Cochran): 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
Nickles]: 

The  Senator  fro.Ti  Wisconsin  [Mr 
Kasten]; 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr, 
Gramm]:  and 

The  Senator  from  .South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thi^mondJ. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 


The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 

The  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speakers  rostrum 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  from 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising,] 

The  SPEAKER,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  the  high  privilege  and  the 
distinct  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the 
President  of  the  United  States 

[Applause,  the  Mem.bers  rising.] 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION— AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDENT,  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  I  come  to  this  House  of  the 
people,  to  speak  to  you  and  tc  a-W 
Americans,  certain  that  we  stand  at  a 
defining  hour. 

Halfway  around  the  world,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  struggle  in  the  skies 
and  on  the  seas  and  sands  We  know 
why  we're  there.  We  are  Am.ericans; 
part  of  something  larger  than  our- 
selves. 

For  two  centuries,  we  ve  done  the 
hard  work  of  freedomi.  And  tonight,  we 
lead  the  world  m  facing  down  a  threat 
to  decency  and  humanity. 

What  IS  at  stake  is  more  than  one 
small  country;  it  is  a  big  idea:  a  new- 
world  order— where  diverse  nations  are 
drawn  together  in  common  cause,  to 
achieve  the  universal  aspirations  of 
mankind:  peace  and  security,  freedom, 
and  the  rule  of  law.  Such  is  a  world 
worthy  of  our  struggle  and  worthy  of 
our  children's  future. 

The  community  of  nations  has  reso- 
lutely gathered  to  condemin  and  repel 
lawless  aggression,  Saddam.  Hussein's 
unprovoked  invasion— his  ruthless,  sys- 
tematic rape  of  a  peaceful  neighbor- 
violated  everything  the  community  of 
nations  holds  dear.  The  world  has  said 
this  aggression  would  not  stand— and  it 
will  not  stAnd. 

Together,  we  have  resisted  the  trap 
of  appeasement,  cynicism,  and  isola- 
tion that  gives  temptation  to  tyrants. 
The  world  has  answered  Saddam's  inva- 
sion with  12  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions, starting  with  a  demand  for  Iraq's 
immediate     and     unconditional     with- 
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drawal— and  backed  up  by  forces  from 
28  countries  of  six  continents.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  world  now  stands  as 
one. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  been  a 
victory  for  all  humanity.  A  year  and  a 
half  ago.  In  Germany.  I  said  that  our 
goal  was  a  Europe  whole  and  free.  To- 
night. Germany  is  united.  Europe  has 
become  whole  and  free— and  America's 
leadership  was  instrumental  in  making 
it  possible. 

Our  relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union 
is  important,  not  only  to  us.  but  to  the 
world.  That  relationship  has  helped  to 
shape  these  and  other  historic  changes. 
But  like  many  other  nations,  we  have 
been  deeply  concerned  by  the  violence 
In  the  Baltics,  and  we  have  commu- 
nicated that  concern  to  the  Soviet 
leaulership. 

The  principle  that  has  guided  us  Is 
simple:  our  objective  is  to  help  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  achieve  their  aspirations, 
not  to  punish  the  Soviet  Union.  In  our 
recent  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
leadership,  we  have  been  given  rep- 
resentations, which,  if  fulfilled,  would 
result  in  the  withdrawal  of  some  Soviet 
forces,  a  reopening  of  dialogue  with  the 
Republics,  and  a  move  away  from  vio- 
lence. 

We  will  watch  carefully  as  the  situa- 
tion develops.  And  we  will  maintain 
our  contact  with  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  encourage  continued  commitment 
to  democratization  and  reform. 

If  it  is  possible.  I  want  to  continue  to 
build  a  lasting  basis  for  U.S. -Soviet  co- 
operation, for  a  more  peaceful  future 
for  all  mankind. 

The  triumph  of  democratic  ideas  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Latin  America— 
and  the  continuing  struggle  for  free- 
dom elsewhere  all  around  the  world- 
all  confirm  the  wisdom  of  our  Nation's 
founders. 

Tonight,  we  work  to  achieve  another 
victory— a  victory  over  tyranny,  and 
savage  aggression 

We  in  this  Union  enter  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  20th  century  thankful  for 
our  blessings,  steadfast  in  our  purpose, 
aware  of  our  difficulties,  and  respon- 
sive to  our  duties  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

For  two  centuries.  America  has 
served  the  world  as  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple of  freedom  and  democracy.  For  gen- 
erations. America  has  led  the  struggle 
to  preserve  and  extend  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  And  today,  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world.  American  leadership  is  in- 
dispensable. Americans  know  that 
leadership  brings  burdens  and  sacrifice. 

But  we  also  know  why  the  hopes  of 
humanity  turn  to  us. 

We  are  Americans:  we  have  a  unique 
responsibility  to  do  the  hard  work  of 
freedom.  And  when  we  do— freedom 
works. 

The  conviction  and  courage  we  see  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  today  is  simply  the 
American  character  in  action.  The  in- 
domitable spirit  that  is  contributing  to 


this  victory  for  world  peace  and  justice 
is  the  same  spirit  that  gives  us  the 
power  and  the  potential  to  meet  our 
toughest  challenges  at  home. 

We  are  the  resolute  and  resourceful. 
If  we  can  selflessly  confront  the  evil  for 
the  sake  of  good  in  a  land  so  far  away, 
then  surely  we  can  make  this  land  all 
that  it  should  be. 

If  anyone  tells  you  that  America's 
best  days  are  behind  her.  they're  look- 
ing the  wrong  way. 

Tonight.  I  come  before  this  House, 
and  the  American  people,  with  an  ap- 
peal for  renewal.  This  is  not  merely  a 
call  for  new  government  initiatives,  it 
is  a  call  for  new  initiative  in  govern- 
ment, in  our  communities,  and  from 
every  American— to  prepare  for  the 
next  American  century 

America  has  always  led  by  example. 
So  who  among  us  will  set  the  example'' 
Which  of  our  citizens  will  lead  us  in 
this  next  American  century?  Everyone 
who  steps  forward  today,  to  get  one  ad- 
dict off  drugs.  To  convince  one  trou- 
bled teenager  not  to  give  up  on  life  . 
to  comfort  one  AIDS  patient  ...  to 
help  one  hungry  child. 

We  have  within  our  reach  the  prom- 
ise of  a  renewed  America.  We  can  find 
meaning  and  reward  by  serving  some 
purpose  higher  than  ourselves— a  shin- 
ing purpose,  the  illumination  of  a  thou- 
sand points  of  light.  And  it  is  expressed 
by  all  who  know  the  Irresistible  force 
of  a  child's  hand,  of  a  friend  who  stands 
by  you  and  stays  there — a  volunteers 
generous  gesture,  an  idea  that  is  sim- 
ply right. 

The  problems  before  us  may  be  dif- 
ferent, but  the  key  to  solving  them  re- 
mains the  same:  it  is  the  individual— 
the  Individual  who  steps  forward  And 
the  state  of  our  Union  is  the  union  of 
each  of  us,  one  to  the  other:  the  sum  of 
our  friendships,  marriages,  families, 
and  communities. 

We  all  have  something  to  give.  So  if 
you  know  how  to  read,  find  someone 
who  can't.  If  you've  got  a  hammer,  find 
a  nail.  If  you're  not  hungry,  not  lonely, 
not  in  trouble— seek  out  someone  who 
is. 

Join  the  community  of  conscience. 
Do  the  hard  work  of  freedom  and  that 
will  define  the  state  of  our  Union. 

Since  the  birth  of  our  Nation,  "We 
the  people  ■  has  been  the  source  of  our 
strength.  What  government  can  do 
alone  is  limited— but  the  potential  of 
the  American  people  knows  no  limits. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  rock-solid  realism 
and  clear-eyed  idealism.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans: We  are  the  Nation  that  believes 
in  the  future.  We  are  the  Nation  that 
can  shape  the  future. 

And  we've  begun  to  do  just  that — by 
strengthening  the  power  and  choice  of 
individuals  and  families. 

Together,  these  last  two  years,  we've 
put  dollars  for  child  care  directly  in 
the  hands  of  parents,  instead  of  bu- 
reaucracies. Unshackled  the  potential 
of  Americans  with  disabilities.  Applied 
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the  creativity  of  the  marketplace  in 
the  service  of  the  environment,  for 
clean  air.  And  made  homeownershlp 
possible  for  more  Americans. 

The  strength  of  a  democracy  is  not  in 
bureaucracy.  It  is  in  the  people  and 
their  communities.  In  everything  we 
do,  let  us  unleash  the  potential  of  our 
most  precious  resource — our  citizens. 
We  must  return  to  families,  commu- 
nities, counties,  cities,  states,  and  in- 
stitutions of  every  kind  the  power  to 
chart  their  own  destiny,  and  the  free- 
dom and  opportunity  provided  by 
strong  economic  growth  and  that's 
what  America  Is  all  about. 

I  know,  that  tonight,  in  some  regions 
of  our  country,  people  are  in  genuine 
economic  distress  and  I  hear  them. 

Earlier  this  month,  Kathy  Blackwell 
of  Msissachusetts  wrote  me  about  what 
can  happen  when  the  economy  slows 
down,  saying  "My  heart  is  aching,  and 
I  think  that  you  should  know— your 
people  out  here  are  hurting  badly." 

I  understand.  And  I'm  not  unrealistic 
about  the  future.  But  there  are  reasons 
to  be  optimistic  about  our  economy. 

First,  we  don't  have  to  fight  double- 
digit  inflation.  Second,  most  industries 
won't  have  to  make  big  cuts  in  produc- 
tion, because  they  don't  have  big  in- 
ventories piled  up.  And  third,  our  ex- 
ports are  running  solid  and  strong.  In 
fact.  American  businesses  are  export- 
ing at  a  record  rate. 

So  let's  put  these  times  in  perspec- 
tive. Together,  since  1981.  we've  cre- 
ated almost  20  million  jobs,  cut  infla- 
tion in  half,  and  cut  interest  rates  in 
half. 

And  yes.  the  largest  peacetime  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  history  has  been 
temporarily  interrupted.  But  our  econ- 
omy is  still  over  twice  as  large  as  our 
closest  competitor. 

We  will  get  this  recession  behind  us, 
and  return  to  growth— soon.  We  will 
get  on  our  way  to  a  new  record  of  ex- 
pansion and  achieve  the  competitive 
strength  that  will  carry  us  into  the 
next  American  century. 

We  should  focus  our  efforts  today  on 
encouraging  economic  growth,  invest- 
ing in  the  future,  and  giving  power  and 
opportunity  to  the  individual. 

We  must  begin  with  control  of  Fed- 
eral spending  and  that's  why  I'm  sub- 
mitting a  budget  that  holds  the  growth 
in  spending  to  less  than  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. And  that's  why.  amid  all  the 
sound  and  fury  of  last  year's  budget  de- 
bate, we  put  Into  law  new,  enforceable 
spending  caps — so  that  future  spending 
debates  will  mean  a  battle  of  ideas,  not 
a  bidding  war. 

Though  controversial,  the  budget 
agreement  finally  put  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan— and 
cut  the  growth  of  debt  by  nearly  500 
billion  dollars.  And  that  frees  funds  for 
saving  and  job-creating  investment. 

Now.  let's  do  more.  My  budget  again 
includes  tax-free  family  savings  ac- 
counts; penalty-free  withdrawals  from 
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IK-A  s  for  firsl-time  home-buyers; 
and.  to  increase  jobs  and  growth,  a  re- 
duced tax  for  long-term  capital  gains. 

I  know  there  are  differences  among 
us  about  the  impact  and  the  effects  of 
a  capital  gains  incentive.  So  tonight.  I 
am  asking  the  congressional  leaders 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  a  study— led  by  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan— to  sort  out  our  tech- 
nical differences  so  that  we  can  avoid  a 
return  to  unproductive  partisan  bicker- 
ing. 

But  just  as  our  efforts  will  bring  eco- 
nomic growth  now.  and  in  the  future, 
they  must  also  be  matched  by  long- 
term  Investments  for  the  next  Amer- 
ican century. 

That  requires  a  forward-looking  plan 
of  action— and  that's  exactly  what  we 
will  be  sending  to  the  Congress.  We 
have  prepared  a  detailed  series  of  pro- 
posals that  include: 

A  Budget  that  promotes  investment 
in  America's  future— in  children,  edu- 
cation, infrastructure,  space,  and  high 
technology. 

Legislation  to  achieve  excellence  in 
education — building  on  the  partnership 
forged  with  the  50  governors  at  the 
Education  Summit — enabling  parents 
to  choose  their  children's  schools — and 
helping  to  make  America  No.  1  in  math 
and  science. 

A  blueprint  for  a  new  National  High- 
way System— a  critical  investment  in 
our  transportation  infrastructure. 

A  research  and  development  agenda 
that  includes  record  levels  of  Federal 
Investment  and  a  permanent  tax  credit 
to  strengthen  private  R&D  and  to  cre- 
ate jobs. 

A  comprehensive  National  Energy 
Strategy  that  calls  for  energy  con- 
servation and  efficiency,  increased  de- 
velopment, and  greater  use  of  alter- 
native fuels. 

A  banking  reform  plan  to  bring 
America's  financial  system  into  the 
21st  century— so  that  our  banks  remain 
safe  and  secure  and  can  continue  to 
make  job-creating  loans  for  our  fac- 
tories, our  businesses  and  home-buyers. 
You  know  I  do  think  there  has  been  too 
much  pessimism.  Sound  banks  should 
be  making  more  sound  loans,  now — and 
interest  rates  should  be  lower,  now. 

In  addition  to  these  proposals,  we 
must  recognize  that  our  economic 
strength  depends  on  being  competitive 
in  world  markets.  We  must  continue  to 
expand  .American  exports.  A  successful 
Uruguay  Round  of  world  trade  negotia- 
tions will  create  more  real  jobs  and 
more  real  growth— for  all  nations  And 
you  and  I  know  that  if  the  playing  field 
is  level,  America's  workers  and  farmers 
can  out-work,  out-produce  anyone, 
anytime,  anywhere. 

And  with  a  Mexican  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  and  our  P^nterprise  for  the 
.Americas  Initiative,  we  can  help  our 
partners  islrengthen  their  economies 
and  move  toward  a  free  trade  zone 
throughout  this  entire  hemisphere. 


The  budget  also  includes  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion right  here  at  home  to  put  more 
power  and  opportunity  In  the  hands  of 
the  individual  and  that  means  new  in- 
centives to  create  jobs  in  our  inner 
cities,  by  encouraging  investment 
through  enterprise  zones.  It  also  means 
tenant  control  and  ownership  of  public 
housing.  Freedom  and  the  power  to 
choose  should  not  be  the  privilege  of 
wealth.  They  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American. 

Civil  rights  are  also  crucial  to  pro- 
tecting equal  opportunity.  Every  one  of 
us  has  a  responsibility  to  si>eak  out 
against  racism,  bigotry,  and  hate.  We 
will  continue  our  vigorous  enforcement 
of  existing  statutes,  and  I  will  once 
again  press  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
the  laws  against  employment  discrimi- 
nation without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
unfair  preferences. 

We're  determined  to  protect  another 
fundamental  civil  right — freedom  from 
crime  and  the  fear  that  stalks  our 
cities.  The  Attorney  General  will  soon 
convene  a  Crime  Summit  of  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officials.  And  to 
help  us  support  them,  we  need  tough 
crime  control  legislation,  and  we  need 
it  now. 

And  as  we  fight  crime,  we  wiir  fully 
implement  our  National  Strategy  for 
Combatting  Drug  Abuse.  Recent  data 
show  that  we  are  making  progress,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  We  will  not 
rest  until  the  day  of  the  dealer  is  over, 
forever. 

Good  health  care  is  every  American's 
right  and  every  American's  responsibil- 
ity. And  so  we  are  proposing  an  aggres- 
sive program  of  new  prevention  initia- 
tives— for  infants,  for  children,  for 
adults,  and  for  the  elderly — to  promote 
a  healthier  America  and  to  help  keep 
costs  from  spiralling. 

It's  time  to  give  people  more  choice 
in  government,  by  reviving  the  ideal  of 
the  citizen  politician  who  comes  not  to 
stay,  but  to  serve.  And  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  there  is  so  much  support  for 
term  limitations  is  i.iat  the  American 
people  are  increasingly  concerned 
about  big-money  influence  in  politics. 
So  we  must  look  beyond  the  next  elec- 
tion, to  the  next  generation.  And  the 
time  has  come  to  put  the  national  in- 
terest above  the  special  interest — and 
to  totally  eliminate  Political  Action 
Committees. 

That  would  truly  put  more  competi- 
tion in  elections,  and  more  power  in 
the  hands  of  individuals.  And  where 
power  cannot  be  put  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual,  it  should  be 
moved  closer  to  the  people — away  from 
Washington. 

The  Federal  government  too  often 
treats  government  programs  as  if  they 
are  of  Wa.^hington.  by  Washington,  and 
for  Washington,  Once  established.  Fed- 
eral programs  seem  to  become  immor- 
tal. 

It's  time  for  a  more  dynamic  pro- 
gram life  cycle:  Some  programs  should 


increase.  Some  should  decrease  Some 
should  be  terminated,  .^nd  some  should 
be  consolidated  and  turned  over  to  the 
States. 

My  budget  includes  a  list  of  programs 
for  potential  turn-over  totalling  more 
than  $20  billion.  Working  with  Con- 
gress and  the  Governors,  I  propose  we 
select  at  least  $15  billion  in  such  pro- 
grams and  turn  them  over  to  the 
States  in  a  single  consolidated  grant — 
fully  funded — for  flexible  management 
by  the  States. 

The  value  of  this  turn-over  approach 
is  straightforward.  It  allows  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  reduce  overhead.  It 
allows  States  to  manage  more  flexibly 
and  more  efficiently.  It  moves  power 
and  decision-making  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple. And  it  reenforces  a  theme  of  this 
Administration:  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement of  the  innovative  powers 
of  "Slates  as  Laboratories." 

This  Nation  was  founded  by  leaders 
who  understood  that  power  belongs  in 
the  hands  of  people.  And  they  planned 
for  the  future.  And  so  must  we — here 
and  all  around  the  world. 

As  Americans,  we  know  that  there 
are  times  when  we  must  step  forward 
and  accept  our  responsibility  to  lead 
the  world  away  from  the  dark  chaos  of 
dictators,  toward  the  brighter  promise 
of  a  better  day. 

Almost  50  years  ago  we  began  a  long 
struggle  against  aggressive  totali- 
tarianism. Now  we  face  another  defin- 
ing hour  for  America  and  for  the  world. 

There  is  no  one  more  devoted,  more 
committed  to  the  hard  work  of  free- 
dom, than  every  soldier  and  sailor, 
every  Marine,  airman,  and  Coast- 
guardsman — every  man  and  woman 
now  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Ap- 
plause.] Oh.  how  they  deser%'e  it.  What 
a  fitting  tribute  to  them.  You  see. 
what  a  wonderful  fitting  tribute  to 
them. 

Each  of  them  has  volunteered  to  pro- 
vide for  this  Nation's  defense — and  now 
they  bravely  struggle,  to  earn  for 
America,  for  the  world,  and  for  future 
generations,  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  commitment  to  them  must  be 
the  equal  to  their  commitment  to  their 
country.  They  are  truly  America's  fin- 
est. 

The  war  in  the  Gulf  is  not  a  war  we 
wanted.  We  worked  hard  to  avoid  war. 
For  more  than  five  months  we.  along 
with  the  .A,rab  League,  the  European 
Community,  the  United  Nations,  tried 
every  diplomatic  avenue.  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Perez  de  Cuellar;  Presi- 
dents Gorbachev,  Mitterrand,  Ozal.  Mu- 
barak, and  Bendjedid;  Kings  Fahd  and 
Hassan:  Prime  Ministers  Major  and 
Andreotti— just  to  name  a  few— all 
worked  for  a  solution.  But  time  and 
again.  Saddam  Hussein  flatly  rejected 
the  path  of  diplomacy  and  peace 

The  world  well  knows  how  this  con- 
flict began  and  when:  It  began  on  Au- 
gust 2nd.  when  Saddam  invaded  and 
sacked  a  small,   defenseless  neighbor. 
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And  I  am  certain  of  how  it  will  end.  So 
that  peace  can  prevail,  we  will  prevail. 
Thank  you 

Tonight.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
we  are  on  course.  Iraq's  capacity  to 
sustain  war  is  being  destroyed.  Our  in- 
vestment, our  training,  our  planning— 
all  are  paying  off.  Time  will  not  be 
Saddam's  salvation. 

Our  purpose  In  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
mains constant:  to  drive  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait,  to  restore  Kuwait's  legitimate 
government,  and  to  ensure  the  stabil- 
ity and  security  of  this  critical  region. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  mean  by 
the  region's  stability  and  security.  We 
do  not  seek  the  destruction  of  Iraq,  its 
culture,  or  its  people.  Rather,  we  seek 
an  Iraq  that  uses  its  great  resources, 
not  to  destroy,  not  to  serve  the  ambi- 
tions of  a  tyrant,  but  to  build  a  better 
life  for  itself  and  its  neighbors.  We 
seek  a  Persian  Gulf  where  conflict  is  no 
longer  the  rule,  where  the  strong  are 
neither  tempted  nor  able  to  Intimidate 
the  weak. 

Most  Americans  know  instinctively 
why  we  are  in  the  Gulf.  They  know  we 
had  to  stop  Saddam  now.  not  later. 
They  know  that  this  brutal  dictator 
will  do  anything;  will  use  any  weapon; 
will  commit  any  outrage,  no  matter 
how  many  innocents  suffer. 

They  know  we  must  make  sure  that 
control  of  the  world's  oil  resources 
does  not  fall  into  his  hands,  only  to  fi- 
nance further  aggression.  They  know 
that  we  need  to  build  a  new.  enduring 
peace — based  not  on  arms  races  and 
confrontation,  but  on  shared  principles 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

And  we  all  realize  that  our  respon- 
sibility to  be  the  catalyst  for  peace  in 
the  region  does  not  end  with  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  this  war. 

Democracy  brings  the  undeniable 
value  of  thoughtful  dissent^and  we 
have  heard  some  dissenting  voices  here 
at  home — some,  handful,  reckless,  most 
responsible.  But  the  fact  that  all  voices 
have  the  right  to  speak  out  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we've  been  united  in  pur- 
pose and  principle  for  200  years. 

Our  progress  in  this  great  struggle  is 
the  result  of  years  of  vigilance,  and  a 
steadfast  commitment  to  a  strong  de- 
fense. Now.  with  remarkable  techno- 
logical advances  like  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile, we  can  defend  against  ballistic 
missile  attacks  aimed  at  innocent  ci- 
vilians. 

Looking  forward,  I  have  directed  that 
the  SDI  program  be  refocused  on  pro- 
viding protection  from  limited  ballistic 
missile  strikes— whatever  their  source. 
Let  us  pursue  an  SDI  program  that  can 
deal  with  any  future  threat  to  the 
United  States,  to  our  forces  overseas, 
and  to  our  friends  and  allies. 

The  quality  of  American  technology, 
thanks  to  the  American  worker,  has 
enabled  us  to  successfully  deal  with 
difficult  military  conditions  and  help 
minimize  loss  of  precious  life.  We  have 


given    our   men    and    women    the    very 
best.  And  they  deserve  it. 

We  all  have  a  special  place  in  our 
hearts  for  the  families  of  our  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Gulf  They  are 
represented  here  tonight  by  Mrs.  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf.  We  are  very  grateful 
to  General  Schwarzkopf  and  to  all 
those  serving  with  him.  I  might  also 
recognize  one  who  came  with  Mrs. 
Schwarzkopf.  Alma  Powell,  wife  of  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  And  to  the  families,  let  me  say 
our  forces  in  the  Gulf  will  not  stay 
there  one  day  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  complete  their  mission. 

The  courage  and  the  success  of  the 
RAF  pilots— of  the  Kuwaiti,  Saudi. 
French,  the  Canadians.  Italians,  the  pi- 
lots of  Qatar  and  Bahrain— all  are  proof 
that  for  the  first  lime  since  World  War 
II.  the  international  community  is 
united.  The  leadership  of  the  United 
Nations,  once  only  a  hoped-for  ideal,  is 
now  confirming  its  founders'  vision. 

I  am  heartened  that  we  are  not  being 
asked  to  bear  alone  the  financial  bur- 
dens of  this  struggle.  Last  year,  our 
friends  and  allies  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  economic  costs  of  Desert  Shield, 
and  now  having  received  commitments 
of  over  J40  billion  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1991.  I  am  confident  they 
will  do  no  less  as  we  move  through 
Desert  Storm. 

But  the  world  has  to  wonder  what  the 
dictator  of  Iraq  is  thinking.  If  he 
thinks  that  by  targeting  innocent  ci- 
vilians in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  that 
he  will  gain  advantage — he  is  dead 
wrong.  And  if  he  thinks  that  he  will  ad- 
vance his  cause  through  tragic  and  des- 
picable environmental  terrorism— he  is 
dead  wrong  And  if  he  thinks  that  by 
abusing  the  coalition  prisoners  of  war. 
he  will  benefit— he  is  dead  wrong. 

We  will  succeed  in  the  Gulf.  And 
when  we  do.  the  world  community  will 
have  sent  an  enduring  warning  to  any 
dictator  or  despot,  present  or  future, 
who  contemplates  outlaw  aggression. 

The  world  can  therefore  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  the  long-held  prom- 
ise of  a  new  world  order— where  brutal- 
ity will  go  unrewarded,  and  aggression 
will  meet  collective  resistance. 

Yes,  the  United  States  bears  a  major 
share  of  leadership  in  this  effort. 
Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  only 
the  United  States  of  America  has  both 
the  moral  standing,  and  the  means  to 
back  it  up.  We  are  the  only  Nation  on 
this  earth  that  could  assemble  the 
forces  of  peace. 

This  is  the  burden  of  leadership— and 
the  strength  that  has  made  America 
the  beacon  of  freedom  in  a  searching 
world. 

This  Nation  has  never  found  glory  in 
war.  Our  people  have  never  wanted  to 
abandon  the  blessings  of  home  and 
work,  for  distant  lands  and  deadly  con- 
flict. If  we  fight  in  anger,  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  to  fight  at  all.  And  all  of 
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us   yearn    for   a   world    where    we    will 
never  have  to  fiKhl  again 

Each  of  us  will  measure,  within  our 
selves,  the  value  of  this  great  struggle. 
Any  cost  in  lives  any  co.st  is  beyond 
our  pKJwer  to  measure  But  the  cost  of 
closing  our  eyes  to  aggression  is  be- 
yond mankind's  power  to  imagine 

This  we  do  know:  Our  cause  is  just. 
Our  cause  is  moral.  Our  cause  is  right. 

Let  future  generations  understand 
the  burden  and  blessings  of  freedom. 
Let  them  say.  we  stood  where  duty  re- 
quired us  to  stand. 

Let  them  know  that  together,  we  af- 
firmed America,  and  the  world,  as  a 
community  of  conscience. 

The  winds  of  change  are  with  us  now. 
The  forces  of  freedom  are  together 
united  and  we  move  toward  the  next 
century,  more  confident  than  ever  that 
we  have  the  will  at  home  and  abroad  to 
do  what  must  be  done — the  hard  work 
of  freedom. 

May  God  bless  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m..  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 

The  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SES.SION  DISSOLVED 
The    SPEAKER.    The    Chair   declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  10  o'clock  and  4  min- 
utes p.m..  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  w£is  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


MESSAGE  OV   THE  PRESIDENT  RE 
FERRED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE   WHOLE   HOUSE   ON   THE 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  Speaker.  1  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  w.t.'j  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  January  30    1991.  at  2  p.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC 

526.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXFV',  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  .Services,  transmitting  a  report 
of  surplus  real  property  transferred  or 
leased  for  public  health  purposes  m  fis- 
cal year  1990.  pursuant  to  40  U.S.C. 
484(0).  was  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  A.ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.   public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr  CLAY: 

H  R  678.  A  bill  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
law  enforcement  officers  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively;  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr   Ireland,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt): 

H.R.  679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  establish  a  limit  of  $100,000  on 
the  amount  of  deposit  insurance  which  may 
be  paid  to  any  person  during  any  36-month 
period:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr  COUGHLIN: 

H.R  680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  in  the  program  of 
block  grants  regarding  drug  abuse  and  men- 
tal health  a  requirement  regarding  the  ap- 
proval of  statewide  drug  treatment  plans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H  R.  681.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  criminal  penalties 
for  failure  to  obey  an  order  to  land  an  air- 
craft Issued  by  a  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer enforcing  controlled  substances  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HUNTER: 

H  R  682  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  Impose  a  minimum  tax 
of  5  percent  of  gross  income  on  foreign  and 
foreign-owned  corporations  which  do  not 
provide  sufficient  information  to  accurately 
determine  their  taxable  Income:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   SOLOMON: 

H  R  683.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
reward  for  information  concerning  acts  of 
International  terrorism  against  the  United 
States:  lointly.  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  .Judiciary. 

By  Mr   SOLOMON  (for  himself  and  Ms 

MoUNARIi: 
H  K   684    A  hill  to  terminate  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  the  products  of  Iraq;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   WISE: 
H  R   686   A  bill  to  establish  a  Data  Protec- 
tion  Board,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr    DICKIN.SON 
H  R  686   A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna!  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  meet  the  growing  chal- 
lenge of  .America's  infrastructure  needs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   DORNAN  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Shays  i: 
H.R  687   A  bill  to  amend  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any  re- 


scission of  budget  authority  proposed  by  the 
President  take  effect  unless  specifically  dis- 
approved by  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion; jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Rules 

By  .Mr.  GALLO  ifor  himself,  Mr,  HoR- 
Ton,  Mr,  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  .Ms 
MoLiNARi.  Mr,  Lkwis  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr   DWYER  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  688-  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  W'ater 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water   Act    to    provide    protection    for    sole 
source  acquifers:  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.    689     A    bill    to    extend    nondiscrim- 
inatory  treatment  to   the   products  of  Bul- 
garia and  Romania  for  3  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr  Vento. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  AfCoiN,  Mr.  Fus- 
TER.    Mr.    Flake.    Mr    Rangel.    Mr. 
Mfume.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.   Mr.   Dellums, 
Mr.   Espy,   Mr.   Stokes,   Mr.  Towns. 
Mr,   DeFazio.   Mr.    Richardson.   Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr   Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
JONTZ.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Parker,  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr. 
Frost,         Mr.         Berman,         Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr.  Hatcher i: 
H.R.  690.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Park    Service   to   acquire   and   manage   the 
Mary   McLeod   Bethune  Council   House  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Reed): 
H.R.  691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  disaster  loan  eligibility 
to  small  business  concerns  located  in  States 
in  which  one-third  or  more  of  the  depository 
institutions  have  been  simultaneously  closed 
for  a  period  of  at  least  5  days;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  692.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion, restoration,  and  interpretation  of  the 
historical,  cultural,  and  architectural  values 
of  the  town  of  Bramwell,  WV,  for  the  edu- 
cational inspirational  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  to  provide  for  public  interest  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  Federal 
coal  resources,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By     Mr      RAH.ALL     (for    himself.     Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr    Per- 
kins, and  Mr.  Wise): 
H  R    694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  to  provide  special   procedures 
for  certain   claims   due   to   pneumoconiosis, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

By    Mr     SANDERS   (for   himself.    Mr. 
.Abercrombie.  Ms,  Waters,  and  Mr. 
.^SLlREWs  of  Maine  i: 
H  R    695    A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  alleviate  the  loss  of  earnings 
of  a  member  of  a  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  is  called  or  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty   in  connection  with  operations  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services, 

By  Mr  STAGGERS: 
H,R,   696    A   bill   to  provide  an  exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  certain  military  pay. 
and  automatic  extensions  of  time,  for  mem- 


bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  serving  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Shield:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H  R  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  fair  trade  in 
financial  services;  jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  impose  an  additional  oc- 
cupational tax  on  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers of  cigarettes  and  to  provide  that  the 
amounts  collected  under  this  tax  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  Medicaid  Program  for  provid- 
ing care  and  treatment  for  smoking-related 
cancers,  circulatory  system  diseases,  and 
respiratory  system  diseases;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Leh- 
man  of  California,   Mr.   Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Lipinski.  and  Ms.  Pelosi): 
H.R.  699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  impose  an  additional  oc- 
cui>ational  tax  on  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers of  cigarettes  and   to  provide   that   the 
amounts  collected  under  this  tax  be  used  to 
reimburse  the  Medicare  Program  for  provid- 
ing care  and  treatment  for  smoking-related 
cancers,    circulatory    system    diseases,    and 
respiratory  system  diseases:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEARNS: 
H.R.  700.  A  bill  to  defer  congressional  pay 
adjustments  until  the  first  March  1  following 
the  beginning  of  the  Congress  next  following 
the  Congress  during  which  certain  actions 
with  respect  to  pay  rates  are  taken,  to  pro- 
vide that  appropriations  of  funds  for  congres- 
sional pay  be  considered  separately  from  ap- 
propriations for  other  purposes,  to  require  a 
recorded  vote  in  each  House  on  such  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  Rules,  and  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Lagomarsinoi: 
H  R.  701.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  lease  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered 
1  and  thereby  assure  the  efficient  production 
of  oil.  natural  gas.  and  other  hydrocarbon  re- 
sources at  that  property:  to  ensure  the  Fed- 
eral Government  receives  fair  market  value 
for  leasing  that  property,  to  upgrade  the  Na- 
tion's energy  security  assets  by  establishing 
a  defense  petroleum  inventory;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  equitable  sharing  with  the  State 
of  California  of  revenues  from.  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Numbered  1;  jointly,  to  the 
Comm.ittees  or  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
-Armed  Services 

By  Mr    SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia  (for 
himself.    Mr    Crane.   Mr.   Dreier  of 
California,   Mr,   Bliley.   Mr,   RJTTER, 
Mr     Dannemeyer,    Mr    Armey.    Mr 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr    Emerson, 
Mr    Lagomarsino,  Mr    Ireland.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr    DeLay.  Mr   Hunter,  Mr. 
Weber  .Mr  McCollim.  Mr  Packard. 
and  Mr?  Vucanovich) 
H,R  702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  a  cred- 
it against  income  tax  for  amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  health  care  savings  account  and  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  a  high  deductible  and  protec- 
tion  against   catastrophic   medical   care   ex- 
penses for  individuals  who  have  established 
such  accounts:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means, 
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By  Mr  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia; 
H  R.  703  A  bill  u>  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come amounts  otherwise  includible  on  the 
aurrender  or  cancellation  of  any  life  Insur- 
ance policy  which  are  used  to  pay  long-term 
care  insurance  premiums;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come amounts  withdrawn  from  individual  re- 
tirement plans  for  payments  of  long-term 
care  insurance  premiums;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  705.  A  bill  to  make  long-term  care  in- 
surance available  to  civilian  Federal  employ- 
ees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  706  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  Impose  a  fee  on  imported 
petroleum  products  and  derivatives,  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  oil  and  natural  gas  explo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH  (for  himself.  Mr.  DE 
LA  Garza,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Mis- 
souri): 
H.R.  707.  A  bill  to  improve  the  regulation 
of  futures  trading,  authorize  appropriations 
for   the   Commodity   Futures  Trading   Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr  GATtTXiS: 
H  R  708   A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion   upon    the   amount   of  outside    income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr.  PENNY. 
Mr.     Frank    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 

POSHARD.      Ms.       ROS  LEHTINEN.       Mr 

Paxon.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
MoRAN.  Mr  STEARN.S.  Mr  Towns.  Mr 
Roe.   Mr    Dorgan   of  North   Dakota. 
Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr    Wolpe.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs  Collins 
of  Illinois.  Mr   Gallecly.  Mr   Gejd- 
ENSON.      Mr       LIPINSKI.      Mr       Laoo- 
MAR8IN0.    Ms.    Slaughter    of    New 
York.  Mr    Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr 
Chapman.  Mr    Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr    Pallone.  Mr.  WAsraNO- 
ton.     Mrs.    Schroeder.     Mr      Kost- 
MAYER.  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas;: 
H.R.  709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  provide  reduced  rates  of 
interest  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  to  individuals  who  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession;   to  the  Committee  on   Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr  ANTHONY 
H  R.  710  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
bonds  eligible  for  certain  small  Issuer  excep- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  McDADE  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  ANNLTHZlO.  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr  Bevill.  Mr.  Bli- 
LEY.  Mr  COLE.MAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  DE 
Ll'OO.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Espy.  Mr 
Fazio.  Mr  Foglietta.  Mr.  Fvster. 
Mr  GuARiNi.  Mr  Harris.  Mr  Hor- 
ton. Mr  Kanjorski.  Mr  LaKaixe. 
Mr.  LAOO.VIARSINO.  Mr  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr  Manton.  Mr  Matsli.  Mr.  Mi- 
NETA.  Mr  Natcher.  Mr  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr 
Parker.  Mr  Rahall.  Mr  Ravenel. 
Mr  Regula.  Mr  Roe.  Mr  Schl'LZE. 
Mr   Serrano.  Ms  Slaughter  of  New 


York.  Mr    S.mith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr    Vanijkh  Jaot,   Mr    Ve.nto.   Mr. 
Weldon.  Mr  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolf): 
H.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  15.  1991.  through  Sep- 
tember 21,  1991.  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    LEWIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Wheat): 
H.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June   12  through  June   19.   1991.   as   "Negro 
Baseball  Leagues  Recognition  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 
H.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  i.  1991,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Fort 
Crailo    In    Rensselaer.    NY.    should    be   des- 
ignated as  the  home  of  "Yankee  Doodle";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By   Mr    LAGOMARSINO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen.  Mr.  Gallecly.  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California.   Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr 
Vento)- 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning Iraq's  ecoterrorism  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr     DYMALLY    (for   himself.    Mr 
Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr 
Dellums.    Mr.    Frank   of  Massachu- 
setts. Ms.  Norton.  Mr   Hayes  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Moran.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ra- 
hall.   Mr    Towns,    and    Mr    Trafi- 
CANT): 
H    Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  should  not  engage  in  discrimi- 
nation that  threatens  the  civil  liberties  of 
Arab  Americans  and  should  assist  In  protect- 
ing Arab  Americans  from  hate  crimes  and  re- 
lated discrimination;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   GOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr   La- 
gomarsino): 
H    Con    Res    57    Concurrent  resolution  de- 
ploring the  release  of  millions  of  gallons  of 
oil  Into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  declaring  that 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  should  be  held  le- 
gally, morally,  and  financially  accountable 
for  this  cruel  act  against  the  environment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  47.  Resolution  providing  for  enclos- 
ing the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  a  transparent  and  substantial  ma- 
terial, to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr   PICKETT 
H.  Res   48   Resolution  condemning  Iraq  for 
violations     of     Internationally     recognized 
human  rights  and  the  law  of  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

8  By  the  SPEAKKH  .Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  SUte  of  North  Dakota,  rel- 
ative to  support  for  the  United  States  troops 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  condemning  the  Iraqi  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  and  urging  the  President 
to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Persian 


Gulf  crisis;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .M 
fairs. 

9.  Memorial  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  support  of  negotiations  to 
end  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  without  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  .\ND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and   resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  DOOLITTLE: 

H.R.  711.  A  bill  to  validate  conveyances  of 
certain  lands  in  the  Stale  of  California  that 
form  part  of  the  right-of-way  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railway 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 

H  R.  712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patricia  A. 
McNamara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H  R  8  Mr  Martinez 

H  R   51    Mr   Payne  of  Virginia. 

H  R.  53  Mrs  Morella.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Lack)marsino.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

H  R.  68:  Mr  Baker.  Mr  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr  Bilikakis.  Mr.  Campbell 
of  California.  Mr  Campbell  of  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr. 
DICKS.  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr  Lent. 
Mr.  McHiGH.  Mr  Penny.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr  Martin  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr  Fields.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr  Glickman.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  and  Mr  San-torum. 

H.R.  86:  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Lnhofe.  and  Mr. 
Cox  of  California. 

H.R  113  Mr.  Stokes. 

H  R.  123  Mr.  Barrett 

H  R  135  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Cox  of  California.  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  CoYNE. 
Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr  DeFazio.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr  Kopetski.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. Mr.  Studds.  and  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  179:  Mrs  MORELLA.  Mr  McMlLLEN  of 
Maryland.  Mr  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Stag- 
gers 

H  R  193:  Mrs  Boxer,  Mr  Roe.  Mr.  Hobton. 
Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr  Ritter. 

H.R.  217:  Mr  ROGERS.  Mr  Horton.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr   Dannemeyer.  and  Mr.  RiTTER. 

H.R.  233:  Mr  Guarini.  Mr  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  APPLEGATE.  and  Mr  Hughes. 

H  R  252:  Mr  BORSKI  and  Mr  Schumer. 

H  R.  300:  Ms  Kaptur.  Mr  Bustamante. 
Mr  Ackerman.  and  Mr  Wilson. 

H  R.  317  Mr  KiLDEE.  Mr  Jefferson.  Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  RrTTER.  Mr 
ScHEUER.  and  Mr.  Serrano 

H.R,  318:  Mr  Goodling 

H  R  325:  Mr  Flaxe.  Mrs  BOXER.  Mr.  Gor- 
don, Mr.  Slattery.  Mr  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Ms  Long.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Kolbe.  and  Mr  Town.s 

H  R  327  Mr  Ravenel.  Mr  Olin.  Mr. 
Nagle.  and  Mr  Guarini 

H  R  328  Mr  Dannemeyer  and  Mr  BEREU- 
TER 

H  R.  329:  Mr  Yates.  Mr.  Pease,  and  Mr. 
Abercrombie 
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H  R  367  Mr  Evans,  .M.'-  Dki.I.im.''.  Mr 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs  BfiXER.  Mr,  Jonks 
of  Georgia,  Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  .Mr 
McMii.i.EN  of  Maryland.  Mr  Sharf'  Mr 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr 

HofHHRrF.rKNER,  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  Bruwn  of 
California,  Mr  Levinf.  of  California,  .Mr  Bk- 
KKi'TER,  Mr  LiriNSKl.  Mr  Lancastek,  Ms 
K,'MTi'K,  Mr   Vknto,  and  Mr   Horton. 

H  R  381  .Mr  Steakns,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr 
Sangmei.ster,  Mr.  Evan.s,  Mrs.  UnsoelD.  Mr 
BRnwN  of  California,  Mr,  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr  MINETA,  and  Ms,  SLAUGHTER  of  New 
York 

H  R   382   Mr   ABERCROMBIE, 

H  R,  384;  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr  Roybal.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr  Bu.bray,  Mr  Evans,  Mr,  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Serrano. 

H.R.  385:  Mr  Evans.  Mr  Richardson.  Mr. 
DELLUMS,  Mr  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs, 
LowEY  of  New  York.  Mrs  BoXER.  Mr, 
Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  392:  Mr  Glickman.  Mr  ANDREWS  of 
Texas,  Mr  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr  Aber- 
crombie. Mr,  Berman,  Mr  Conyers.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr  Dymally,  Mr  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr  Evans.  Mr  Fazio. 
Mr  F(x;uetta.  Mr,  Horton.  Mr  Hughes. 
Mrs  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr  Jones  of 
Georgia.  Mr,  Olin.  Mr,  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr,  Rose.  Mr,  Roybal.  Mr,  Sabo.  Mr  So- 
LARZ.  Ms,  Slaughter  of  New  York,  and  Mr, 
Towns. 

H,R,  394:  Mr,  BLILEY,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr,  Bry- 
A.vr.  Mr,  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mrs,  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr  DeFazio,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Espy.  Mr  Frank  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Gordon.  Mr  Hefner.  Mr  Hughes.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr, 
LIPINSKI.  Mrs,  LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr  Owens  of 
Utah.  Mrs,  Patter.son,  Mr  Penny.  Mr 
Ravenel.  Mr,  Rhodes,  Mr,  Roe,  Mrs  Rou- 
kema,  Mrs,  Schroeder,  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Smpth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stag- 
geks.  Mr  Stearns,  Mr  Studds,  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr  Valentine,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr  Emerson,  Mr,  Dwyer 
OfMew  ,Iersey,  and  .Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 

H.R  415   Mr   Zimmer  and  Mr   Skeen. 

H  R  426:  Mr  Washington.  Mrs  Vucano- 
vich, Mr  Costei.lo.  Mr,  Skeen.  Mr,  Inhofe. 
Mr   Oxi.EV,  and  Mr,  SCHEUER, 

H  R  431  Mr  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Wi  :,)■    Mr    B.»,TKMAN,  Mr   Hancock,  and  Mrs, 

I'SsdKi.I' 

H,R  447  Mr  EcKART.  Mr  STUDDS.  Mr, 
Br.STAMANTE,  Mr  MCXJDY.  Mr,  COSTELLO.  Mr, 
M:ncta,  and  Mr   Ve.nto, 

H  R  460  Mr  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr   DURBIN,  Mr   RAVENEL.  and  Mr   RaNGEL, 

H  R  473  Mr  Allard.  Mr  DeLay.  Mr, 
Penny,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Armey,  Mr  Young 
of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Skeen 

H  R  474  Mrs  BYRON.  Mr  DoRNAN  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr,  Koi.BE 

H  R  482  Ms  Norton,  Mr,  SERRANO.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  .Jersey.  Mr.  Ackerman.  and 
Mr  Lent. 


H.R   519-  Mr.  BereuteR 

H  R  538:  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Ra\-enel.  Mr,  Serrano. 
Mr  Barnard,  and  Mr  Frost. 

MR  555  Mr  STEARNS,  Mrs,  Patterson, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr,  Slattery,  Mr 
Ridge,  Mr,  Pickett,  Mr  Evans,  Mr  Geren 
of  Texas,  Mr,  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt.  Mr.  Edw.ards  of  California.  Mr. 
P.OiON.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Georgia,  Mr  Faleomavaega,  Mr  Brew- 
ster. Mr,  DE  Lugo,  Mr  Pallone,  and  Mr, 
Ritter, 

H,R.  556  Mr  OBEY.  Mr  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr,  Pickett.  Mr.  Price.  Mr,  Goss.  Mr, 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  DE 
Lugo.  Mr.  Brew.ster,  Mr  Machtley.  Mr. 
WELDON.  and  Mr.  Kleczka 

H.R  560:  Mr  LaFalce.  Mr  Bustamante, 
Mr,  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  .Mr,  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr  Penny.  Mr,  Kleczka.  Mr 
Evans.  Mr  Shays,  Mrs,  Unsoeld.  and  Mr, 
Spratt 

H.R,  574  Mr  Ravenel  and  Mr,  PAYNE  of 
Virginia 

H.R  58,S  Mr  Mrazkk.  .Mr  OWENS  of  Utah, 
Mrs,  Boxer,  Mr,  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr  Del- 
lums. Mr,  Huckaby.  Mr,  Evans,  Mr  Bruce, 
Mr,  Fazio,  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr  Ben- 
nett. 

H.R,  596:  Mr  Ravenel,  Mr,  Cox  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr  Tho.mas  of  Wyoming, 

H,R.  598:  Mr.  APPLEGATE,  Mr  Paxon,  Mr 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr,  Bilirakis,  Mr, 
Geren  of  Texas.  Mr,  Evans,  Mr  Pickett.  Mr, 
Ridge.  Mr,  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr,  Slat- 
tery. Mrs,  Patterson,  Mr  Penny,  Mr, 
Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr  Faleomavaega.  Mr, 
H,ARRis,  Mr   DE  Lugo,  and  Mr,  Sangmeister 

H  R  601  Mr  Applegate,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr 
McDade,  Mr  Henry,  Mr,  Cox  of  California, 
Mr  Ritter,  Mr,  Mrazek,  Mr  Donnelly,  Mr 
McMlLLEN  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
Espy,  Mr,  Santorum.  and  Mr  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 

H.R,  602  .Mr.  Baker.  Mr  Bateman.  Mr 
Chapman.  Mr  Gallo.  .Mr  Hatcher,  Mr 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr,  Machtley, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Val- 
entine. 

H  R.  611:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr  Skeen. 
Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Herger.  and 

Mr.  ARMEY. 

H.R  614:  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Dellu.ms.  Mrs, 
LowEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr, 
Towns, 
H,R,  643  Mr  lRf:LAND  and  Mr  Ha,scock, 
H,R,  644  Mr,  McDermott,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr  McNult^',  Mr  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr  Gordon,  Mrs,  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, .Mr,  McCloskey,  Mr  Horton.  Mr,  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr  Valentine,  and  Mr. 
Tanner 

H.R  a52  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georpia,  Mr,  Jones 
of  Geor^fia,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 
H.J.  Res,  2:  Mr  Camp  and  Mr,  .Stump, 
H  J  Res,  30  Mrs  Bentley,  Mr  Bliley. 
Mr,  Chandler.  Mr,  de  Lugo,  Mr,  Dicks,  Mr, 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah,  Mr, 
Donnelly,  Ms,  Pelosi.  Mr  Engel,  Mr  Gon- 
zalez. Mr.  Quillen.  Mr,  Ritter,  Mr,  Hatch- 


Mr 
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New 
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Mr    Payne  of 

Bennett.  Mr. 
Saxton.    Mr 


er,   Mr.   Hefner.   Mr    Horton,   Mr    Lvhofe, 
Mr    Espy,   Mr,    Savage,   Ms    Slaughter  of 
New  York,  Mr    Hammerschmidt,  M.--    Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr   Fawell,  Mr   HubbaRD 
Mr    Dooley,  Mr    Rangel,  Mr    Bilbray,  Mr 
Kasich,  Mr   Scheuer,  Mr   Slaughter  of  V-.r- 
tinia,  Mr  Smith  of  Florida,  Mrs   Patterson. 
Mr,  Lancaster,  Mr    Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr, 
Henry.    Mrs    Kennelly,    Mr,    Tallon, 
Weiss,      Mr,      Clay,      Mr       Oilman, 
McDermott,   Mr.   Moody,   Ms    Kaptur, 
Yatron,     Ms,     Oakar,     Mr.     Mineta. 
DeFazio.  Mr    Conyers,  Mr    Dwyer  of 
Jersey.    Mr     Walsh,    Mr     Slattery. 
Mfume,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Martinf',    Mrs,    Meyers    of    Kansas, 
Volkme..,  Mr  Conte,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Jontz 
Mr,  Appleg,«,te,  Mr    Bevill,  Mr    Roberts, 
Mr,  Price,  Mr,  Carr,  Mr   Jones  of  G^orp-.a 
Mr,  Dorga-N  of  North  Dakota,  Mr    GINGRICH 
Mr,  Grandy,  Mr,  Downey,  Mr    Gunderson. 
Mr,  Hyde,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr   Johnson  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr,  Hamilton,  Mr   .McCloskey,  Mr, 
Ve.nto,  Mr,  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr    Martin. 
Mr,    McDade,    Mr     McHugh.    Mr     Neal    of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  McEwen, 
New  Jersey,  Mr    Plrsell,  Mr 
Regula,    Mr,    Solomon.    Mr 
Stokes,  arid  Mrs  Vucanovich, 

H,J,  Res  92   Mr.  Bonior 

H,  Con,  Res  8:  Mr  Annunzio,  Mr, 
Ballenger,  Mr  Bonior,  Mr  Bustamante. 
Mrs  Byron,  Mr  Clinger,  Mrs  Collins  of  Il- 
linois. Mr  Davis,  Mr  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr  Fa.scell,  Mr,  Fields,  Mr  Gallegly,  Mr, 
Gordon.  Mr,  Goss,  Mr  Hunter,  Mr,  Lent, 
Mr,  LEWIS  of  California,  Mr  Lightfoot,  .Mr 
Lipinski,  Mrs,  Lloyd,  Mr  Mazzoli,  .Mr 
McCandless,  Mr  McNULTi',  Mr  Nowak,  Mr 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr  Pallone,  Mr 
P,AX0N,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr  Rhodes, 
Mr  Roberts,  Mr  Roe,  Mr  Slattery,  Mr, 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr  Stearns,  M.-s  Vucano- 
vich, Mr  Walsh,  Mr  Wolf,  Mr  Emerson. 
Mr  .Martinez,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr  Glickman,  Mr  Kanjorski,  Mr 
Gallo.  Mr  Skeen,  Mr  Machtley,  Mrs 
Morella,  Mr  Moody,  Mr  flOHRABACHER,  Mr 
Ritter,  Mr  Bartlett,  Mr  Gillmor,  and  Mr 
Regula 

H.  Con.  Res  23  Mr  Evans.  Mr  Lipinski. 
Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr  Erdreich,  Mr  de  Lugo, 
Mr,  Lancaster,  Mr   Frost,  and  Mr  H'^tto, 

H  Res  14  Mr  Kyl,  Mr  ViscLOSKY,  Mr 
Espy,  Mr  Price,  Mr  (^rdon,  Mr  Ravenel. 
Mr  Solarz,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr  Schumer,  Mr, 
Ramstad,  Mr,  DE  Lugo,  Mr  Lewis,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr  Bliley,  Mr  Brewster,  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, Mr  .McDermott,  Mr  Brown,  Mr.  Lago 
marsino,  and  Ms   Pelosi, 

H    R«s    36    Mrs    SCHROEDER. 


PETITIONS.  ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIL 

20  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of  90 
different  disciplines  at  various  German  uni- 
versities, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
relative  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  which  was 
referred  t,o  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  January  29,  1991 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  p.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Kent 
Conrad,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  •  and  /lis  name  shall  be  called  Won- 
derful. Counsellor,  the  mighty  Cod.  the 
everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end  *  *  *— Isaiah 
9:6.  7. 

Eternal  God.  perfect  in  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  love,  thank  Thee  for  Isaiah's 
word  promising  Messiah  who  will  bring 
a  perfect  government  and  everlasting 
peace.  As  we  gather  this  evening  with 
the  awful  cloud  of  war  permeating  ev- 
erything, everyday,  we  ask  for  special 
manifestation  of  Thy  presence.  Cover 
the  Capitol  with  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
love.  Grant  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress and  all  gathered  in  the  House 
Chamber  the  awareness  that  Thou  art 
present  and  manifest.  Help  us  to  realize 
that  Thou  art  the  sovereign  Lord  over- 
ruling the  affairs  of  nations  and  people. 

We  remember  prayerfully  all  who  are 
engaged  in  combat  in  the  Middle  East, 
ally  and  enemy.  And  in  spite  of  the  cir- 
cumstances grant.  Lord,  that  tonight 
will  have  great  significance  In  the  life 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3, 1991) 

RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  BYRD) 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC  January  29.  1991. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standlnff  Rules  of  the  Senate.  1  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Kent  Conrad,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Robert  C  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr  CONRAD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness. 


INTERPRETIVE  SERVICES  FOR 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  question  that,  given  the  situa- 
tion in  the  gulf,  tonight's  State  of  the 
Union  speech  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
America.  Therefore,  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  all  of  our  citizens  are  able 
to  hear  the  President's  words. 

For  this  reason.  I  was  especially  de- 
lighted that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Presidential  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  interpreter  services  for 
hearing-impaired  individuals  had  been 
made  available. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
networks  apparently  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  service. 

My  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  Sen- 
ator Kasten— who  worked  with  me  on 
this  matter— and  I  are  confident,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  future,  the  networks 
will  join  with  the  Senate  in  allowing 
all  Americans  to  participate  fully  in 
future  Presidential  addresses. 


DEAF  INTERPRETER  FOR 
PRESIDENT  S  SPEECH 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  tonight 
the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
make  a  major  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress to  America.  It  is  important  that 
all  of  our  citizens— including  the  24 
million  U.S.  citizens  who  are  hearing 
impaired— hear  the  President's  words. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Presidential  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, interpretive  services  for  the 
hearing  impaired  will  be  available. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  students  at 
Delavan  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Wiscon- 
sin who  have  loved  ones  sacrificing 
their  lives  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Those 
students,  along  with  thousands  of  other 
hearing-impaired  Americans,  want  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  "listen"  to 
their  President  speak. 


By  airing  the  Interpretive  services 
made  available  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
television  networks  can  ensure  that, 
for  the  first  time,  millions  of  hearing- 
impaired  Americans  can  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  President's  report  to  the 
Nation. 

My  friend  and  colleague  from  Kansas. 
Senator  Dole,  and  I  are  proud  of  the 
role  we  have  played  in  making  this 
service  available.  I  am  very  hope-  ful 
that  the  networks  will  join  with  us  in 
taking  this  hist  .::    .-'.p. 


COMMENDING    SOLDIERS    OF    FORT 
JACKSON  AND  COMMUNITY 

LEADERS  OF  COLUMBIA.  SC 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  January  25,  1991,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  able  to  visit  Fort 
Jackson,  SC.  and  spend  some  time  with 
its  soldiers  and  the  community  leaders 
of  Columbia.  SC. 

I  have  now  been  associated  with  the 
Army  for  some  52  years— from  joining 
ROTC  at  the  Citadel  in  1938.  through 
service  in  World  War  II.  and  continuing 
as  Governor  and  now  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
I  have  seen  the  Army  mobilize  and  de- 
mobilize, grow  large  or  grow  small, 
many  times.  Now,  because  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  both  the  Army  and  Fort 
Jackson  are  again  growing.  They  greet 
civilian  recruits  and  in  a  short  9  weeks 
send  them  out  as  confident,  proud,  and 
able  young  soldiers,  as  Fort  Jackson 
always  has. 

But  they  are  also  bringing  Army  re- 
servists and  National  Guard  soldiers, 
men  and  women,  processing  them  and 
readying  them  for  deployment  to 
Southwest  Asia.  I  learned  this  is  a 
complex  operation,  running  the  gamut 
from  boots  being  issued  to  teeth  being 
repaired.  We  as  a  country  are  truly  in- 
debted for  the  fine  work  Maj.  Gen. 
John  Renner.  Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Rus- 
sell Anderson,  and  their  superb  staff  of 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
civilians  are  accomplishing  to  support 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Commendations  are  also  in  order  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Columbia  area,  in- 
cluding the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  led  by  Mr.  Bob  McCoy;  to  the 
former  mayor  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Patton 
Adams;  to  television  station  WIS.  and 
to  many  others,  for  the  great  job  they 
did  taking  care  of  soldiers  at  Fort 
Jackson  over  the  1990  holiday  period. 
Over  $32,000  was  raised  for  use  of  the 
soldiers,  and  their  holiday  season  was 
made  much  more  joyous  because  of  the 
caring  concerns  of  Columbia's  citi- 
zenry. 


•   This    "hiillet      %vrtlh<)l   ulirni 
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.Mr  President  times  such  as  these 
brinK  out  the  be.st  in  .\mericans  as 
demonstrated,  once  again,  by  the  sol- 
diers and  citizens  in  and  around  Colum- 
bia. SC.  We  are  eternally  grateful  for 
their  service  to  our  Nation. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  24. 
1991,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Janu- 
ary 24.  1991  are  printed  in  todays 
Record  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


STATE  OF  THE  UNION     MESSAGE 
FROM  THP:  PRESIDENT-PM  7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  United  States  Congress.  I  come 
to  this  House  of  the  people,  to  speak  to 
you  and  all  Americans,  certain  that  we 
stand  at  a  defining  hour. 

Halfway  around  the  world,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  struggle  in  the  skies 
and  on  the  seas  and  sands.  We  know 
why  we're  there.  We  are  Americans: 
part  of  something  larger  than  our- 
selves. 

For  two  centuries,  we've  done  the 
hard  work  of  freedom.  And  tonight,  we 
lead  the  world  in  facing  down  a  threat 
to  decency  and  humanity. 

What  is  at  stake  is  more  than  one 
small  country;  it  is  a  big  idea:  a  new 
world  order— where  diverse  nations  are 
drawn  together  in  common  cause,  to 
achieve  the  universal  aspirations  of 
mankind:  peace  and  security,  freedom. 
and  the  rule  of  law.  Such  is  a  world 
worthy  of  our  struggle  and  worthy  of 
our  children's  future. 

The  community  of  nations  has  reso- 
lutely gathered  to  condemn  and  repel 
lawless  aggression.  Saddam  Hussein's 
unprovoked  invasion-  his  ruthless,  sys- 
tematic rape  of  a  peaceful  neighbor 
violated  everything  the  community  of 
nations  holds  dear.  The  world  has  said 
this  aggression  would  not  stand— and  it 
will  not  stand. 

Together,  we  have  resisted  the  trap 
of  appeasement,  cynicism,  and  isola- 
tion that  gives  temptation  to  tyrants. 
The  world  has  answered  Saddam's  inva- 
sion with  12  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions, starting  with  a  demand  for  Iraq's 
immediate  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal -  and  backed  up  by  forces  from 
28  countries  of  six  continents.  With  few 


exceptions,    the    world    now    stands    as 
one. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  been  a 
victory  for  all  humanity.  A  year  and  a 
half  ago.  in  Germany.  I  said  our  goal 
was  a  ICurope  whole  and  free.  Tonight. 
Germany  is  united.  Europe  has  become 
whole  and  free— and  America's  leader- 
ship was  instrumental  in  making  it 
possible. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  important,  not  only  to  us,  but 
to  the  World.  That  relationship  has 
helped  to  shape  these  and  other  his- 
toric changes.  But  like  many  other  na- 
tions, we  have  been  deeply  concerned 
by  the  violence  in  the  Baltics,  and  we 
have  communicated  that  concern  to 
the  Soviet  leadership. 

The  principle  that  has  guided  us  is 
simple:  our  objective  is  to  help  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  achieve  their  aspirations, 
not  to  punish  the  Soviet  Union.  In  our 
recent  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
leadership,  we  have  been  given  rep- 
resentations, which,  if  fulfilled,  would 
result  in  the  withdrawal  of  some  Soviet 
forces,  a  reopening  of  dialogue  with  the 
Republics,  and  a  move  away  from  vio- 
lence. 

We  will  watch  carefully  as  the  situa- 
tion develops.  And  we  will  maintain 
our  contact  with  the  Soviet  leadership 
to  encourage  continued  commitment 
to  democratization  and  reform. 

If  it  is  possible.  I  want  to  continue  to 
build  a  lasting  basis  for  U.S. -Soviet  co- 
operation, for  a  more  peaceful  future 
for  all  mankind. 

The  triumph  of  democratic  ideas  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Latin  .A.merica— 
and  the  continuing  struggle  for  free- 
dom elsewhere  around  the  world — all 
confirm  the  wisdom  of  our  Nation's 
founders. 

Tonight,  we  work  to  achieve  another 
victory— a  victory  over  tyranny,  and 
savage  aggression. 

We  in  this  Union  enter  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  20th  century  thankful  for 
our  blessings,  steadfast  m  our  purpose. 
aware  of  our  difficulties,  and  respon- 
sive to  our  duties  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

For  two  centuries.  America  has 
served  the  world  as  an  inspiring  exam- 
ple of  freedom  and  democracy.  For  gen- 
erations. America  has  led  the  struggle 
to  preserve  and  extend  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  And  today,  m  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing world.  American  leadership  is  in- 
dispensable. Americans  know  that 
leadership  brings  burdens  and  requires 
sacrifice. 

But  we  also  know  why  the  hopes  of 
humanity  turn  to  us. 

We  are  Americans:  we  have  a  unique 
responsibility  to  do  the  hard  work  of 
freedom.  And  when  we  do — freedom 
works. 

The  conviction  and  courage  we  see  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  today  is  simply  the 
American  character  in  action.  The  in- 
domitable spirit  that  is  contributing  to 
this  victory  for  world  peace  and  justice 


is  the  same  spirit  that  gives  us  the 
power  and  the  potential  to  meet  our 
toughest  challenges  at  home. 

We  are  resolute  and  resourceful.  If  we 
can  seinessly  confront  evil  for  the  sake 
of  good  in  a  land  so  far  away,  then 
surely  we  can  make  this  land  all  that 
it  should  be. 

If  anyone  tells  you  Americas  best 
days  are  behind  her,  they're  looking 
the  wrong  way. 

Tonight.  I  come  before  this  House, 
and  the  American  people,  with  an  ap- 
peal for  renewal.  This  is  not  merely  a 
call  for  new  government  initiatives,  it 
is  a  call  for  new  initiative  in  govern- 
ment, in  our  communities,  and  from 
every  American— to  prepare  for  the 
next  American  century, 

America  has  always  led  by  example. 
So  who  among  us  will  set  this  example? 
Which  of  our  citizens  will  lead  us  in 
this  next  American  century''  Everyone 
who  steps  forward  today,  to  get  one  ad- 
dict off  drugs.  To  convince  one  trou- 
bled teenager  not  to  give  up  on 
life  ...  to  comfort  one  AIDS 
patient  .  ,  .  to  help  one  hungry  child. 

We  have  withm  our  reach  the  prom- 
ise of  a  renewed  America  We  can  find 
meaning  and  reward  by  serving  some 
purpose  higher  than  ourselves — a  shin- 
ing purpose,  the  illumination  of  a  thou- 
sand points  of  light.  It  IS  expressed  by 
all  who  know  the  irresistible  force  of  a 
child's  hand,  of  a  friend  who  stands  by 
you  and  stays  there — a  volunteer's  gen- 
erous gesture,  an  idea  that  is  simply 
right 

The  problems  before  us  may  be  dif- 
ferent, but  the  key  to  solving  them  re- 
mains the  same:  it  is  the  individual — 
the  individual  who  steps  forward  And 
the  state  of  our  Union  is  the  union  of 
each  of  us.  one  to  the  other:  the  sum  of 
our  friendships,  marriages,  families. 
and  communities 

We  all  have  something  to  give.  So  if 
you  know  how  to  read,  find  someone 
who  can't.  If  you've  got  a  hammer,  find 
a  nail.  If  you're  not  hungr>-.  not  lonely, 
not  in  trouble — seek  out  someone  who 
is. 

Join  the  community  of  conscience. 
Do  the  hard  work  of  freedom.  That  will 
define  the  state  of  our  Union 

Since  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  We 
the  people"  has  been  the  source  of  our 
strength.  What  government  can  do 
alone  is  limited— but  the  potential  of 
the  American  people  knows  no  limits. 

We  are  a  Nation  of  rock-solid  realism 
and  clear-eyed  idealism  We  are  Ameri- 
cans: We  are  the  Nation  that  believes 
m  the  future.  We  are  the  Nation  that 
can  shape  the  future. 

And  we've  begun  to  do  just  that^ — by 
strengthening  the  power  and  choice  of 
individuals  and  families 

Together,  these  last  two  years,  we've 
put  dollars  for  child  care  directly  in 
the  hands  of  parents,  instead  of  bu- 
reaucracies. Unshackled  the  potential 
of  Americans  with  disabilities.  Applied 
the   creativity   of   the   marketplace   in 
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the  service  of  the  environment,  for 
clean  air.  And  made  homeownerehip 
possible  for  more  Americans. 

The  strength  of  a  democracy  is  not  in 
bureaucracy.  It  is  in  the  people  and 
their  communities.  In  everything  we 
do.  let  us  unleash  the  potential  of  our 
most  precious  resource — our  citizens. 
We  must  return  to  families,  commu- 
nities, counties,  cities,  states,  and  in- 
stitutions of  every  kind  the  power  to 
chart  their  own  destiny,  and  the  free- 
dom and  opportunity  provided  by 
strong  economic  growth.  That's  what 
America  is  all  about. 

I  know,  tonight,  in  some  regions  of 
our  country,  people  are  in  genuine  eco- 
nomic distress.  I  hear  them. 

Earlier  this  month.  Kathy  Blackwell 
of  Massachusetts  wrote  me  about  what 
can  happen  when  the  economy  slows 
down,  saying  "My  heart  is  aching,  and 
I  think  that  you  should  know— your 
people  out  here  are  hurting  badly." 

I  understand.  And  I'm  not  unrealistic 
about  the  future.  But  there  are  reasons 
to  be  optimistic  about  our  economy. 

First,  we  don't  have  to  fight  double- 
digit  Inflation.  Second,  most  industries 
won't  have  to  make  big  cuts  in  produc- 
tion, because  they  don't  have  big  in- 
ventories piled  up.  And  third,  our  ex- 
ports are  running  solid  and  strong.  In 
fact.  American  businesses  are  export- 
ing at  a  record  rate. 

So  let's  put  these  times  in  perspec- 
tive Together,  since  1981.  we've  cre- 
ated almost  20  million  jobs,  cut  infla- 
tion in  half,  and  cut  interest  rates  in 
half. 

Yes.  the  largest  peacetime  economic 
expansion  in  history  has  been  tempo- 
rarily interrupted  But  our  economy  Is 
still  over  twice  as  large  as  our  closest 
competitor. 

We  will  get  this  recession  behind  us. 
and  return  to  growth— soon.  We  will 
get  on  our  way  to  a  new  record  of  ex- 
pansion and  achieve  the  competitive 
strength  that  will  carry  us  into  the 
next  American  century. 

We  should  focus  our  efforts  today  on 
encouraging  economic  growth,  invest- 
ing In  the  future,  and  giving  power  and 
opportunity  to  the  individual. 

We  must  begin  with  control  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  That's  why  I'm  submit- 
ting a  budget  that  holds  the  growth  In 
spending  to  less  than  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. And  that's  why.  amid  all  the 
sound  and  fury  of  last  year's  budget  de- 
bate, we  put  into  law  new.  enforceable 
spending  caps — so  that  future  spending 
debates  will  mean  a  battle  of  ideas,  not 
a  bidding  war. 

Though  controversial,  the  budget 
agreement  finally  put  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan-and 
cut  the  growth  of  debt  by  nearly  500 
billion  dollars.  And  that  frees  funds  for 
saving  and  job-creating  investment. 

Now.  let's  do  more.  My  budget  Jigain 
Includes  tax-free  family  savings  ac- 
counts: penalty-free  withdrawals  from 
l.R.A.'s    for     first-time     home-buyers; 


and.  to  increase  jobs  and  growth,  a  re- 
duced tax  for  long-term  capital  gains. 

I  know  there  are  differences  among 
us  about  the  impact  and  the  effects  of 
a  capital  gains  incentive.  So  tonight.  I 
am  asking  the  congressional  leaders 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  a  study— led  by  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan— to  sort  out  our  tech- 
nical differences  so  that  we  can  avoid  a 
return  to  unproduction  partisan  bick- 
ering. 

But  just  as  our  efforts  will  bring  eco- 
nomic growth  now.  and  in  the  future, 
they  must  also  be  matched  by  long- 
term  investments  for  the  next  Amer- 
ican century. 

That  requires  a  forward-looking  plan 
of  action— and  that's  exactly  what  we 
will    be   sending   to    the   Congress.    We 
have  prepared  a  detailed  series  of  pro- 
posals that  include: 
— A  budget  that  promotes  investment 
in    Americas    future — in    children, 
education,     infrastructure,     space, 
and  high  technology. 
—Legislation  to  achieve  excellence  in 
education— building  on  the  partner- 
ship forged  with  the  50  governors  at 
the    Education    Summits-enabling 
parents  to  choose   their  children's 
schools— and      helping      to      make 
America  »1  in  math  and  science. 
—A    blueprint    for    a    new    National 
Highway  System — a  critical  invest- 
ment in   our  transportation   infra- 
structure. 
—  A  research  and  development  agenda 
that  includes  record  levels  of  Fed- 
eral  investment  and  a  permanent 
tax  credit  to  strengthen  private  R 
&  D  and  create  jobs. 
—A  comprehensive  National   Energy 
Strategy  that  calls  for  energy  con- 
servation and  efficiency,  increased 
development,  and  greater  use  of  al- 
ternative fuels. 
—A    banking    reform    plan    to    bring 
America's  financial  system  into  the 
21st  century— so  that  our  banks  re- 
main safe  and  secure  and  can  con- 
tinue   to   make   job-creating   loans 
for    our    factories,    businesses    and 
home-buyers.  I  do  think  there  has 
been   too   much    pessimism.    Sound 
banks     should     be     making     more 
sound     loans,     now— and     interest 
rates  should  be  lower,  now. 
In    addition    to    these    proposals,    we 
must     recognize     that     our    economic 
strength  depends  upon  being  competi- 
tive in  world  markets    We  must  con- 
tinue to  expand   America's  exports.   A 
sucessful     Uruguay     Round     of    world 
trade    negotiations    will    create    more 
real  jobs  and  more  real  growth— for  all 
nations.   You  and   I    know  that  if  the 
playing  field  is  level,  Americas  work- 
ers and  farmers  can  out-work  and  out- 
produce anyone,  anytime,  anywhere. 

And  with  a  Mexican  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  and  our  Enterprise  for  the 
A.mericans  Initiative,  we  can  help  our 
partners    strengthen    their    economies 


and  move  toward  a  free  trade  zone 
throughout  this  entire  hemisphere. 

The  budget  also  includes  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion right  here  at  home  to  put  more 
power  and  opportunity  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual.  That  means  new  incen- 
tives to  create  jobs  in  our  inner  cities, 
by  encouraging  investment  throughout 
enterprise  zones.  It  also  means  tenant 
control  and  ownership  of  public  hous- 
ing. Freedom  and  the  power  to  choose 
should  not  be  the  privilege  of  wealth. 
They  are  the  birthright  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 

Civil  rights  are  also  crucial  to  pro- 
tecting equal  opportunity.  Every  one  of 
us  has  a  responsibility  to  speak  out 
against  racism,  bigotry,  and  hate.  We 
will  continue  our  vigorous  enforcement 
of  existing  statutes,  and  I  will  once 
again  press  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
the  laws  against  employment  discrimi- 
nation without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
unfair  preferences. 

We're  determined  to  protect  another 
fundamental  civil  right— freedom  from 
crime  and  the  fear  that  stalks  our 
cities.  The  Attorney  General  will  soon 
convene  a  Crime  Summit  of  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officials.  And  to 
help  us  support  them,  we  need  tough 
crime  control  legislation,  and  we  need 
it  now. 

As  we  fight  crime,  we  will  fully  im- 
plement our  National  Strategy  for 
Combatting  Drug  Abuse.  Recent  data 
show  we  are  making  progress,  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  We  will  not 
rest  until  the  day  of  the  dealer  is  over, 
forever. 

Good  health  ca.re  is  every  American's 
right  and  every  American's  responsibil- 
ity. So  we  are  proposing  an  aggressive 
prograjn  of  new  prevention  initia- 
tives— for  infants,  for  children,  for 
adults,  and  for  the  elderly— to  promote 
a  healthier  America  and  to  help  keep 
costs  from  spiralling. 

It's  time  to  give  people  more  choice 
in  government,  by  reviving  the  ideal  of 
the  citizen  politician  who  comes  not  to 
stay,  but  to  serve.  One  of  the  reasons 
there  is  so  much  support  for  term  limi- 
tations is  that  the  American  people  are 
increasingly  concerned  about  big- 
money  influence  in  politics.  We  must 
look  beyond  the  next  election,  to  the 
next  generation.  The  time  has  come  to 
put  the  national  interest  above  the  spe- 
cial interest— and  totally  eliminate  Po- 
litical Action  Committees, 

That  would  truly  put  more  competi- 
tion in  elections,  and  more  power  in 
the  hands  of  individuals.  And  where 
power  cannot  be  put  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual,  it  should  be 
move  closer  to  the  people — away  from 
Washington. 

The  Federal  government  too  often 
treats  government  programs  as  if  they 
are  of  Washington,  by  Washington,  and 
for  Washington.  Once  established.  Fed- 
eral programs  seem  to  become  immor- 
tal. 
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It.'s  time  for  a  more  dynamic  pro- 
gram life  cycle:  Some  programs  should 
increase.  Some  should  decrease.  Some 
should  be  terminated.  And  some  should 
be  consolidated  and  turned  over  to  the 
States. 

My  budget  includes  a  list  of  programs 
for  potential  turnover  totalling  more 
than  $20  billion.  Working  with  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  Governors.  I  propose  wc 
select  at  least  $15  billion  in  such  pro- 
grams and  turn  them  over  to  the 
States  in  a  single  consolidated  grant. — 
fully  funded— for  flexible  management 
by  the  States. 

The  value  of  this  turn-over  approach 
is  straightforward.  It  allows  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  reduce  overhead.  It 
allows  States  to  manage  more  flexibly 
and  more  efficiently  It  moves  power 
and  decisionmaking  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple. And  it  reinforces  a  theme  of  this 
Administration:  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement of  the  innovative  power 
of  "States  as  Laboratories." 

This  Nation  was  founded  by  leaders 
who  understood  that  power  belongs  in 
the  hands  of  people.  They  planned  for 
the  future.  And  so  must  we — here  and 
around  the  world 

As  Americans,  we  know  there  are 
times  when  we  must  step  forward  and 
accept  our  responsibility  to  lead  the 
world  away  from  the  dark  chaos  of  dic- 
tators, toward  the  brighter  promise  of 
a  better  day. 

Almost  50  years  ago  we  began  a  long 
struggle  against  aggressive  totali- 
tarianism. Now  we  face  another  defin- 
ing hour  for  America  and  the  world. 

There  is  no  one  more  devoted,  more 
committed  to  the  hard  work  of  free- 
dom, than  every  soldier  and  sailor. 
every  Marine,  airman,  and  Coast- 
guardsman — every  man  and  woman 
now  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Each  of  them  has  volunteered  to  pro- 
vide for  this  Nation's  defense — and  now 
they  bravely  struggle,  to  earn  for 
America,  for  the  world,  and  for  future 
generations,  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  commitment  to  them  must  be 
the  equal  of  their  commitment  to  their 
country.  They  are  trul.v  America's  fin- 
est. 

The  war  in  the  Gulf  is  not  a  war  we 
wanted.  We  worked  hard  to  avoid  war 
For  more  than  five  months  we.  along 
with  the  Arab  League,  the  European 
Community,  and  the  United  Nations. 
tried  every  diplomatic  avenue.  U.N, 
Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar; 
Presidents  Gorbachev.  Mitterrand. 
Ozal.  Mubarak,  and  Bendjedid:  Kings 
Fahd  and  Has.san.  I'rime  Ministers 
Major  and  Andreotti -just  to  name  a 
few— all  worked  for  a  solution.  But 
time  and  again.  Saddam  Hussein  flatly 
rejected  the  path  of  diplomacy  and 
peace. 

The  world  well  knows  how  this  con- 
flict began  and  when:  It  began  on  Au- 
gust 2nd.  when  Saddam  invaded  and 
sacked   a  small,    defenseless   neighbor. 


And  I  am  certain  of  how  it  will  end.  So 
that  peace  can  prevail,  we  will  prevail. 

Tonight,  I'm  pleased  to  report  that 
we  are  on  course,  Iraq's  capacity  to 
sustain  war  is  being  destroyed.  Our  in- 
vestment, our  training,  our  planning  — 
all  are  paying  off.  Time  will  not  be 
Saddam's  salvation. 

Our  purpose  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
mains constant:  to  drive  Iraq  out  of 
Kuwait,  to  restore  Kuwait's  legitimate 
government,  and  to  ensure  the  stabil- 
ity and  security  of  this  critical  region. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  mean  by 
the  region's  stability  and  security.  We 
do  not  seek  the  destruction  of  Iraq,  its 
culture,  or  its  people.  Rather,  we  seek 
an  Iraq  that  uses  its  great  resources. 
not  to  destroy,  not  to  serve  the  ambi- 
tions of  a  tyrant,  but  to  build  a  better 
life  for  itself  and  its  neighbors.  We 
seek  a  Persian  Gulf  where  conflict  is  no 
longer  the  rule,  where  the  strong  are 
neither  tempted  nor  able  to  intimidate 
the  weak. 

Most  Americans  know  instinctively 
why  we  are  in  the  Gulf.  They  know  we 
had  to  stop  Saddam  now.  not  later. 
They  know  this  brutal  dictator  will  do 
anything:  will  use  any  weapon;  will 
commit  any  outrage,  no  matter  how 
many  innocents  must  suffer. 

They  know  we  must  make  sure  that 
control  of  the  world's  oil  resources 
does  not  fall  into  his  hands,  only  to  fi- 
nance further  aggression.  They  know- 
that  we  need  to  build  a  new.  enduring 
peace — based  not  on  arms  races  and 
confrontation,  but  on  shared  principles 
and  the  rule  of  law 

And  we  all  realize  that  our  respon- 
sibility to  be  the  catalyst  for  peace  in 
the  region  does  not  end  with  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  this  war. 

Democracy  brings  the  undeniable 
value  of  thoughtful  dissent^and  we 
have  heard  some  dissenting  voices  here 
at  home — some  reckless,  most  respon- 
sible. But  the  fact  that  all  voices  have 
the  right  to  speak  out  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we've  been  united  m  purpose  and 
principle  for  200  years , 

Our  progress  m  this  great  struggle  is 
the  result  of  years  of  vigilance,  and  a 
steadfast  commitment  to  a  strong  de- 
fense. Now,  with  remarkable  techno- 
logical advances  like  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile, we  can  defend  against  ballistic 
missile  attacks  aimed  at  innocent  ci- 
vilians. 

Looking  forward.  I  have  directed  that 
the  SDI  program  be  refocused  on  pro- 
viding protection  from  limited  ballistic 
missile  strikes — whatever  their  source. 
Let  us  pursue  an  SDI  program  that  can 
(leal  with  any  future  threat  to  the 
United  States,  to  our  forces  overseas, 
and  to  our  friends  and  allies. 

The  quality  of  American  technology, 
thanks  to  the  American  worker,  has 
enabled  us  to  successfully  deal  with 
difficult  military  conditions  and  help 
minimize  loss  of  life.  We  have  given 
our  men  and  women  the  very  best  And 
they  deserve  it. 


We  all  have  a  special  place  in  our 
hearts  for  the  families  of  our  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Gulf  They  are 
represented  here  tonight  by  Mrs  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf-  We  are  very  grateful 
to  General  Schwarzkopf  and  to  all 
those  serving  with  him.  And  to  the 
famiilies.  let  me  say  our  forces  in  the 
Gulf  will  not  stay  there  one  day  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  complete  their 
mission. 

The  courage  and  success  of  the  RAF 
pilots — of  the  Kuwaiti.  Saudi.  French, 
the  Canadians.  Italians,  the  pilots  of 
Qatar  and  Bahrain— all  are  proof  that 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II, 
the  international  community  is  united. 
The  leadership  of  the  United  Nations. 
once  only  a  hoped-for  ideal,  is  now  con- 
firming its  founders'  vision, 

I  am  heartened  that  we  are  not  being 
asked  to  bear  alone  the  financial  bur- 
den of  this  struggle.  Last  year,  our 
friends  and  allies  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  economic  costs  of  Desert  Shield, 
and  having  now  received  commitments 
of  over  $40  billion  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1991,  I  am  confident  they 
will  do  no  less  as  we  move  through 
Desert  Storm, 

But  the  world  has  to  wonder  what  the 
dictator  of  Iraq  is  thinking.  If  he 
thinks  that  by  targeting  innocent  ci- 
vilians in  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  that 
he  will  gain  advantage — he  is  dead 
wrong.  If  he  thinks  that  he  will  ad- 
vance his  cause  through  tragic  and  des- 
picable environmental  terrorism — he  is 
dead  wrong.  And  if  he  thinks  that  by 
abusing  the  coalition  POWs,  he  will 
benefit— he  is  dead  wrong. 

We  will  succeed  in  the  Gulf,  And 
when  we  do,  the  world  community  will 
have  sent  an  enduring  warning  to  any 
dictator  or  despot,  present  or  future, 
who  contemplates  outlaw  aggression. 

The  world  can  therefore  seize  this  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  the  long-held  prom- 
ise of  a  new  world  order— where  brutal- 
ity will  go  unrewarded,  and  aggression 
will  meet  collective  resistance. 

Yes.  the  United  States  bears  a  major 
share  of  leadership  in  this  effort. 
Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  only 
the  United  States  of  America  has  had 
both  the  moral  standing,  and  the 
means  to  back  it  up.  We  are  the  only 
Nation  on  this  Earth  that  could  assem- 
ble the  forces  of  peace. 

This  is  the  burden  of  leadership— and 
the  strength  that  has  made  America 
the  beacon  of  freedom  in  a  searching 
world. 

This  Nation  has  never  found  glory  in 
war  Our  people  have  never  wanted  to 
abandon  the  blessings  of  home  and 
work,  for  distant  lands  and  de.,dly  con- 
flict. If  we  fight  m  anger,  it  is  only  be- 
cause we  have  to  fight  at  all  .A.nd  all  of 
us  yearn  for  a  world  where  we  will 
never  have  to  fight  again 

Each  of  us  will  measure,  within  our- 
selves, the  value  of  this  great  struggle. 
Any  cost  in  lives  is  beyond  our  power 
to  measure    But  the  cost  of  closing  our 
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eyes  to  a^rffression  Is  beyond  mankind's 
power  to  ImaRine 

This  we  do  know:  Our  cause  is  just. 
Our  cause  is  moral.  Our  cause  is  right 

Let  future  generations  understand 
the  burden  and  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. Let  them  say.  we  stood  where 
duty  required  us  to  stand. 

Let  them  know  that  together,  we  af- 
firmed America,  and  the  world,  as  a 
community  of  conscience 

The  winds  of  change  are  with  us  now 
The  forces  of  freedom  are  united.  We 
move  toward  the  next  century,  more 
confident  than  ever  that  we  have  the 
will  at  home  and  abroad  to  do  what 
must  be  done— the  hard  work  of  free- 
dom. 

May  God  bless  the  United  States  of 
America. 

George  Bush 
The  White  House.  January  29.  1991. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  25. 
1991.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills: 

H  R  3  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise,  effective  as  of  .Janu- 
ary 1.  1991.  the  rates  of  disability  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities and  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  survivors  of  such 
veterans,  and 

H.R.  4.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  per- 
forming certain  acts  under  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws  for  Individuals  performing  services 
as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  Operation. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Janary  3.  1991.  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  on  January  25. 
1991.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Syrdk 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  January  29. 
1991,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  announcing  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  20.  United 
States  Code,  42  and  43  the  Speaker  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Mdjeta, 
and  Mr.  Conte. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1505  of  Public  Law  99-498.  the  Speaker 
appoints  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  Culture  and  Arts  Devel- 
opment the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House;  Mr.  KlLDEE  and  Mr, 
Young  of  Alaska. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  the  National 


Cultural  Center  Act  (20  U.S.C.  76h(aM, 
the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  John  F. 
Kt'nnedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  .Mr  Yate.s.  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  McDade. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5<b)  of  Public  Law  93-642.  the  Speaker 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Skelton  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 


EXECUTIVE  AM)  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-459  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  use  of  contracts  for  legal  services  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-460  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1990  report  on 
advisory  and  assistance  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry 

EC-461  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  wildfire  rehabilitation  report 
for  lands  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1989;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-462.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  that  he  has  granted  au- 
thority to  the  service  Secretaries  to  order  to 
active  duty  units  and  Individual  members 
not  assigned  to  units  of  the  Ready  Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

EC-463  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  documenta- 
tion from  the  Government  of  Brazil  relative 
to  the  lea&e  of  the  naval  landing  ship 
ALAMO;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-464  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  expansion  of  foreign 
policy  controls  on  certain  chemicals  which 
can  be  used  In  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Development. 

EO-465  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  the  extension  export  con- 
trols maintained  for  foreign  policy  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC— 466.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  projection  of  real  economic  growth  of 
leas  than  zero  In  the  last  calendar  quarter  of 
1990  and  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1991.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-467.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  (Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energy),  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law.  notice  of  the  delay  in  the  submission 
of  a  report  on  research  and  developmeni  ac 
tivltles  under  the  Steel  and  Aluminum  Con 
servatlon   and  Technology    Compeiitivenesg 
.Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nalu 
ral  Resources. 

EC-468  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  project  negotiated  under 
the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Demonstration 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-469.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  project  negotiated  under 
the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Demonstration 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC— 470.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  project  negotiated  under 
the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Demonstration 
Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-471.  A  communication  from  the  U,S. 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  for  coffee  year 
198a«);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

EC-472.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relative  to  prospective  pay- 
ments for  hospital  outpatient  services:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-473  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  In  the  60-day  period  prior  to 
January  17.  1991:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-474  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  on  the  Private  Sector  Re- 
volving Fund  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-475  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  Affairs i. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  and  a 
Presidential  determination  with  respect  to 
El  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EO-476  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  l« 
law,  a  report  stating  that  Israel  Is  not  being 
denied  its  right  to  participate  In  the  activi- 
ties on  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

EC-477  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC>-478  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  Fed- 
eral Holiday  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  controls 
in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs 

EC--479  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  on  the  system  of  internal  accounting 
and  administrative  controls  In  effect  during 
fiscal  year  1990,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-480.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive  Secretary   of  the    Barry    M     Goldwater 
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Scholarship  and  Excellence  m  Education 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
rep<:)rl  on  the  system  of  internal  actountins; 
and  a<imini.strative  controls  in  effect  during 
n.«cal  year  1990,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC  481  .\  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal 
accounting  and  admini.«trative  controls  in 
effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  .Affairs 

EC-482.  A  communication  fi-om  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  .^ssistAnce  Board,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  system 
of  Internal  accounting  and  administrative 
controls  In  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  483  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1990.  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC-484  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  system 
of  Internal  accounting  and  administrative 
controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990,  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-485.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-486  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  In  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC--487,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  In  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affaire. 

EC  488  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator and  Chairman  of  the  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  489  h  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  the  reports 
Issued  hy  the  General  Accounting  Office  dur- 
ing December  1990;  t«  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental .Affairs 

EC  490  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
I>at>or  Relations  Board,  transmitting  jointly, 
pursuant  t«  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trols in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC -491  A  tom.munication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Occupational  .Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-492  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Management 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 


trative controls  in  effect  for  each  of  the  fCx- 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC -493.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  Suites,  transm,it- 
tlng.  pursuant  to  law,  recommendations  rel- 
ative to  coordination  of  overall  policy  and 
development  of  objectives  and  priorities  for 
all  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs 
and  activities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC— 494.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Immigration  Management^ — Strong  Leader- 
ship and  Management  Reforms  Needed  to  Ad- 
dress Serious  Problems;"  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC^95.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  biennial  report 
of  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  covering  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-496.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  fourth  report 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Council  on  Alzheimer's  Disease:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-497.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  fiscal  year 
1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business, 


'Whereas,  war  between  Iraq  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  allies  may  expand  to  a  con- 
flict beyond  the  borders  of  Iraq  and  Kuwait; 
and 

"Whereas,  more  than  1,000  Montanans  from 
the  active  forces,  reserves,  and  national 
guard  have  been  deployed  to  support  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield,  leaving  behind  their 
homes  and  families.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  6.v  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  statf  of  Montana: 

(li  That  this  Legislature  endorse  the  ac- 
tions of  the  United  Nations. 

i2)  That  the  Legislature  recognize  the  sac- 
rifices and  hardships  of  separation  on  Mon- 
tana families  who  have  sons  or  daughters, 
mothers  or  fathers,  and  sisters  or  brothers 
called  to  serv'ice  in  the  present  crisis. 

(3)  That  this  Legislature  express  Its  hearts 
felt  support  and  gratitude  to  all  men  and 
women  serving  our  country  In  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  offer  its  sincere  prayer  for 
their  safe  return. 

(4)  That  It  Is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  the 
people  of  Montana  that  the  leadership  of 
Iraq,  the  United  States,  and  all  nations  in- 
volved In  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis  negotiate  a 
just  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  dispute  for 
the  mutual  security  of  all  people. 

(5i  That  this  Legislature  call  upon  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  work  together,  thereby  re- 
solving this  conflict  peacefully. 

(6)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress." 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated; 

POM-7.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Seattle,  Washington  calling  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  the  Middle  Elast 
and  a  redirection  of  resources  to  the  cities  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

POM-S    A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
•■Joi.vT  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  firm  commitment  and  cou- 
rageous dedication  of  American  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
deserve  the  nation's  highest  respect  and 
commitment  to  a  just  and  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations  has  con- 
demned Iraq's  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kuwait,  has  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq 
from  Kuwait,  has  imposed  strict  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  and  has  authorized  all  nec- 
essary means  after  January  15.  1991,  to  gain 
Lniq's  compliance  with  the  United  Nations' 
resolutions,  and 

"Whereas,  war  between  Iraq  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Its  allies  will  lead  to  much 
bloodshed  and  the  lo-ss  of  life  of  thousands  of 
servicemen  and  servicewomen,  as  well  as  ci- 
vilians, on  all  sides  of  the  conflict;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economic  impact  of  war  m 
the  Persian  Gulf  could  cost  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  Jl  billion  a  day,  cause 
.serious  international  economic  disarray  and 
prolonged  worldwide  recession,  and  divert 
necessary  funds  from  health  care,  housing, 
education,  economic  development,  and 
human  services;  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JOHNSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S  Res.  19  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources:  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Mr,    HOLLINGS     Mr.    President,   for 

the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science. 
and  Transportation,  I  also  report  favor- 
ably three  nomination  lists  m  the 
Coast  Guard  which  were  printed  in  full 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Janu- 
ary 10,  1991,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, to  save  the  expense  of  reprinting 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  that  these 
nominations  lie  at  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  Senators. 


LNTRODUCTION  of  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
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By  Mr    SARHANES: 
S    273    A  bill  to  rH(  oK'nIzt?  the  OfgMllBatlon 
known  as  the  29th  Division  Assootatien,  In- 
corporated; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr  GRAHAM: 
S.  274  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  the  procedures 
relating  to  the  approval  of  deposit  Insurance 
and  risk  based  premium  assessments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr    Roth. 
Mr     DURENBEROER,    and    Mr     Moy- 
NIHAN>  (by  requesti: 
S.  275.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  tariff  preference  regime  affecting 
certain  articles  from  Andean  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr    DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr   BOND): 
S.    276.    A    bill    to   designate   the    Federal 
building  located  at  1520  Market  Street  In  St. 
Louis.  Missouri,  as  the  'L    Douglas  Abram 
Federal  Building";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  SIMON 
S.   277.   A   bin   to   assure  equal   justice   for 
women  In  the  courts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  SARBANES  (for  himself  and 
Ms  MlKL'lJSKI): 
S  278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  notice 
and  procedures  before  the  Social  Security 
Administration  may  close,  consolidate,  or 
recategorize  certain  offices;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gor- 
ton.    Mr      HOLLINOS.     Mr      MrrCHELL. 

Mr   ADAMS.  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers.   Mr.    Chafee.    Mr    Cohen.    Mr 
Conrad.  Mr   damato.  Mr   Daschle. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr    Dodd.  Mr    Fowl- 
er.    Mr     Gore.     Mr     Graham.     Mr 
Heinz.  Mr    Kerrey,  Mr    Kerry.  Mr 
Lai-tenberg.        Mr         Leahy.        Mr 
Lieber.man,        Mr         McCain.        Mr 
Metzenbaum.      M»      Mikulski,      Mr 
MOYNIHAN,  Mr    Pell.  Mr.   Reid,  Mr 
RoBB.  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr 
Simon.     Mr      Wellstone.     and     Mr 
WiRTH): 
S.  279   A  bin  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require 
new   standards    for   corporate   average    fuel 
economy,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee     on     Commerce.     Science,     and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sasser. 
and  Mrs  Ka.ssebalmi 
S  280  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of 
foreign  deposits  In  the  deposit  Insurance  as- 
sessment base,  to  permit  inclusion  of  non-de- 
posit liabilities  In  the  deposit  Insurance  as- 
sessment base,  to  require  the  FDlC  to  Imple- 
ment a  risk-based  deposit  Insurance  pre- 
mium structure,  to  establish  guidelines  for 
early  regulatory  Intervention  In  the  finan- 
cial decline  of  banks,  and  to  permit  regu- 
latory restrictions  on  brokered  deposits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    (for    himself.    Mr 
.Jeffords,  Mr    Dodd.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr 
Adam.s.    Mr     Harkin.    Mr.    Pell.   Ms 
MiKiL.sKi,  Mr   Kohl,  Mr  Wellstone. 
and  Mr  Metzenbaum  ) 
S    281    A  bill  to  provide  school-based  edu- 
cation and  support  services  and  comprehen- 
sive family   support  services   to  families  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  are  serving  on  active  duty,   to 
provide    continued     coverage     under    group 


health  plans  for  the  families  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   BINGAMAN 

S  282  A  bill  to  direct  the  Director  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  make 
paper  with  recycled  content  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram within  the  Forest  Service  for  the  use  of 
paper  with  recycled  content,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KOHL 

S  283.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  prescribe  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  stationing  of  military  personnel  who  are 
solely  responsible  for  dependents  at  loca- 
tions where  facilities  for  dependents  are  not 
reasonably  available;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr   SARBANES: 

S.J.  Res  49  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1991  as  the  'Year  of  Public  Health"  and  to 
recognize  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Sch(X)l  of  Public 
Health;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
DURENBEROER): 

Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
6.   1991,  as  "National   Student-Athlete 
';  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.    SARBANES  (for  himself,   Mr 
Glenn,   Ms    Mikulski.   Mr    Warner. 
Mr.  RoBB.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr    Bimpers, 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr    Heinz.  Mr    Buh 
DICK.  Mr.   Conrad.  Mr.  Chaff.e.   Mr 
Lautenberg.    Mr     Wellstone.    Mr 
Jeffords.     Mr      Riegi.k.     Mr      Moy- 
nihan.    Mr.    Nunn.    Mr     Mirkowskj, 
Mr.  Hollincss.  Mr   Akaka,  Mr  Thur- 
mond,  Mr    Cohen,   Mr    Sas.ser.   Mr 
LEAHY,   Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr    PELL.   Mr 
Boren.  Mr   KERRY,  Mr    Stevens.  Mr 
Levin,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr  Gore.  Mr   Kein- 
nedy.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Reid.  and 
Mr   Dodd): 
SJ    Res    51    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  4.  1991,  as  "Fed- 
eral Employees  Recognition  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DECONCINI 
S.J.  Res.  52    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  months  of  April   1991  and  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Child   Abuse   Prevention   Month";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  .ludlriary. 


S.J 
April 
Day' 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  uponi.  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    JOHNSTON  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
S.  Res,  19.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    SARBANES   (for   himself 
and  Ms    MiKULSKli 
S   273.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  29th  Division  As- 
sociation,  Inc.;   to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


JSTH  division  A.SS<X-1ATI0N,  INC 

•  Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  today  with 
my  colleague  from  Maryland,  Senator 
Barbara  MiK'ri,.sKi.  which  provides  rec- 
ognition to  the  29th  Division  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  and  grants  the  association  a 
Federal  charter  The  29lh  Division  has 
a  long  and  remarkable  history  and  a 
close  association  with  the  citizens  of 
Maryland  I  am  proud  to  introduce  this 
bill  recognizing  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  notable  military  organizations. 

The  29th  Division  Association.  Inc.  is 
a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Its  objects  and  purposes  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  articles  of  incorporation. 
include:  First,  the  promotion  of  fellow- 
ship among  its  members:  second,  the 
perpetuation  of  the  record  of  the  29th 
Division,  U.S.  Army,  in  the  World 
Wars;  third,  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  its  members;  fourth,  the  consid- 
eration of  questions  concerning  the 
military  policy  of  the  United  States, 
fifth,  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  29th 
Division  Association  was  organized  in 
1921  by  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
served  with  the  29th  Division  in  Eu- 
rope. It  now  has  a  membership  of  3.500 
including  veterans  from  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  as  well  as  young  men 
and  women  now  serving  in  the  29th  Di- 
vision. 

The  29th  Infantry  Division  was  orga- 
nized at  Camp  McClellan.  AL  in  August 
1917  during  World  War  I  Comprised  of 
National  Guard  units  of  citizen  soldiers 
from  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  New  Jersey, 
the  division  consisted  of  two  brigades 
with  two  infantry  regiments,  an  artil- 
lery brigade  and  supporting  units  The 
division  arrived  in  France  in  June  1918 
and  fought  in  the  Alsace  and  Meuse-.\r- 
gonne  campaigns,  suffering  over  5.700 
casualties 

In  World  Wai-  II,  the  29th  Division 
was  mobilized  in  P'ebruary  1941  at  Fort 
Meade,  MD.  This  time  it  included  sol- 
diers from  Maryland.  Virginia,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania 
The  division  sailed  for  E^ngland  in  1942 
after  stateside  training  Further  train- 
ing ensued  in  England  On  D-day.  June 
6.  1944.  the  29th  Infantry  Division 
stormed  ashore  on  Omaha  Beach  to  win 
a  beachhead,  taking  heavy  c;isualties 
in  the  process  The  division  then  par- 
ticipated in  four  major  campaigns  in- 
cluding Normandy.  Northern  France. 
Rhineland.  and  Central  Europe,  suffer- 
ing 19.814  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
It  compiled  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished war  records  of  any  of  our  in- 
fantry divisions. 

In  1986  the  division  was  again  reac- 
tivated as  the  29th  Infantry  Division 
(Light  I  With  citizen  soldiers  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  It  is  continuing 
the  proud  tradition  established  by  the 
29th  in  two  World  Wars. 
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The  29th  Infantry  Division  has  played 
a  key  role  in  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try and  is  still  doing  so.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  legislation  to  grant  the  29th 
Infantry  Division  Association  a  Fed- 
eral charter  will  be  approved,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  ef- 
fort to  honor  this  distinguished  mili- 
tary unit.* 


By  Mr   GRAHAM: 

S.  274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to 
the  procedures  relating  to  the  approval 
of  deposit  insurance  and  risk-based  pre- 
mium assessments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

BANK  DEPOSrr  insurance  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr  President,  this 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  take  a  series 
of  actions  designed  to  solidify,  to 
strengthen,  and  to  make  less  vulner- 
able the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  [FDIC]  fund,  so  that  in  the 
fall  of  1992  we  will  not  be  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  we  had  again  missed  the 
clear  clarion  call  for  action. 

There  are  a  number  of  legislative  ac- 
tions that  need  to  occur  to  assist  the 
fund  Some  of  that  legislation  was  ad- 
vanced last  fall  and  will  again  be  put 
forward  this  spring.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  do  two  things. 
First,  it  will  give  the  FDIC  the  author- 
ity to  deny  insurance  coverage  to  na- 
tionally chartered  and  State  chartered 
Federal  Reserve  System  member 
banks.  Second,  the  bill  will  give  FDIC 
the  authority  to  implement  a  risk- 
based  insurance  system. 

The  concept  that  I  introduced  last 
year  as  S  3076  and  which  I  am  again  in- 
troducing today  should.  I  think,  be 
part  of  any  legislation.  It  would  give 
the  FDIC  the  authority  to  deny  insur- 
ance to  any  newly  chartered  national 
banks  and  Federal  Reserve  System 
member  banks.  This  concept  would 
carry  out  a  recommendation  that  has 
been  made  by  the  current  Chairman  of 
the  FDIC,  Mr.  William  Seidman.  Mr. 
Seidman.  on  July  31  of  last  year, 
speaking  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  said  that  he  believed  "that 
as  a  basic  principle  the  insurer  should 
decide  which  institutions  it  insures  and 
that  that  is  the  ultimate  protection 
that  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  tax- 
payer. So  we  have  that  now  with  the 
savings  and  loans.  We  don't  have  that 
with  the  banks."  'As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, the  insurer  should  determine 
what  institutions  qualify  for  insur- 
ance." 

Currently  the  FDIC  is  required  to 
provide  insurance  coverage  to  newly 
chartered  national  banks,  and  State 
chartered  banks  which  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Also  all 
savings  associations  chartered  after 
August  9,  1989,  and  all  newly  chartered 
State  nonmember  banks  must  apply  for 
FDIC  coverage. 


The  bill  today  conforms  the  FDIC's 
current  authority  that  it  acquired  for 
savings  associations  under  the  1989  sav- 
ings and  loan  bill  to  banks. 

Second,  Mr,  President,  if  we  are 
going  to  make  the  FDIC  fund  truly  an 
insurance  fund  and  not  a  disgusted  sub- 
sidy, then  the  premiums  paid  in  this 
fund  must  meet  some  actuarial  stand- 
ards of  adequacy  in  proportion  of  the 
risk  assumed.  If  you  are  a  good  driver, 
you  pay  lower  premiums  than  a  driver 
who  has  had  a  series  of  accidents.  U 
you  are  older,  you  pay  higher  life  in- 
surance rates  than  younger  individ- 
uals. If  you  operate  a  risky  business, 
you  pay  higher  premiums  than  that  in- 
dividual who  operates  a  more  tranquil 
enterprise. 

We  ought  to  be  moving  forward  with 
a  proposal  to  make  the  insurance  pre- 
miums risk  based;  that  is  to  relate  the 
degree  of  risk  for  individual  institu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  premiums  that 
those  institutions  pay.  In  March  1989. 
Chairman  Seidman  stated  that  he  felt 
that  the  FDIC  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  develop  a  risk-based  insurance 
system.  We  did  not  act  on  his  request 
in  March  1989.  I  hope  we  will  not  miss 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  this  Congress. 

Mr.  P.''esident  one  of  the  lessons  we 
have  learned  from  the  savings  and  loan 
debacle  is  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
allow  the  deposit  insurance  fund  to  re- 
move from  the  management  of  institu- 
tions their  sense  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  financial  accountability 
for  their  actions.  The  way  the  insur- 
ance fund  has  operated  in  the  past  has 
been  characterized  as  privatizing  prof- 
its and  socializing  losses— that  is.  if 
things  went  well  the  institution  would 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  profit.  If  things 
went  badly,  that  was  the  taxpayers'  re- 
sponsibility. That  is  an  unacceptable 
allocation  of  risk  and  reward. 

The  legislation  I  have  filed  today  will 
fill  two  pieces  of  that  anomaly  by  pro- 
viding to  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
fund  the  capacity  to  deny  coverage 
where  it  feels  that  a  federally  char- 
tered institution  does  not  warrant  that 
degree  of  Federal  assumption  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  to  set  up  a  risk 
based  insurance  premium  system.* 


By    Mr.    DOLE   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Roth,    Mr.    Durenberger    and 
Mr,  MO'i'NiHAN)  (by  request): 
S.  275.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  tariff  preference  regime 
affecting  certain  articles  from  Andean 
countries,   and  for  other  purposes:   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 

ANDEA.N  TTtADE  INITIATIVE  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  President  Bush's 
Andean  Trade  Initiative  Act. 

As  we  all  know  too  well,  the  Andean 
nations  are  engaged  in  a  serious  strug- 
gle to  combat  narcotics  trafficking 
within  their  borders.  As  the  preferred 
customer,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  United  States  aid  and  encourage 


these  efforts  with  economic  incentives 
to  replace  the  unfortunately  lucrative 
narcotics  trade. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  offer  legitimate  trading  oppor- 
tunities, comparable  to  the  trade  pref- 
erences granted  to  our  Caribbean  Basin 
neighbors,  to  reward  those  Andean  na- 
tions which  join  us  in  the  fight  to 
eliminate  the  production,  processing, 
and  shipment  of  illegal  drugs.  It  will 
also  increase  the  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  in  the 
Andean  region  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Under  this  initiative,  direct  imports 
from  a  beneficiary  nation  are  eligible 
for  duty-free  treatment  if  at  least  35 
percent  of  their  value  was  added  in  one 
or  more  of  the  beneficiary  countries, 
including  the  CBI  countries. 

Products  which  are  particularly  im- 
port sensitive  and  are  excluded  under 
the  CBI  are  also  excluded  under  this 
initiative.  These  include  textiles  and 
apparel,  footwear,  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products,  canned  tuna,  watch- 
es and  watch  parts.  Other  sensitive 
items  are  subject  to  the  gradual  duty 
reductions  already  provided  in  the  CBI. 

Finally,  the  legislation  provides  for 
import  relief  to  safeguard  domestic  in- 
dustries, such  as  producers  of  live 
plants,  cut  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  juices. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  win  the 
war  on  drugs,  we  must  support  the  ef- 
forts of  our  Andean  neighbors.  Their 
struggle  is  our  struggle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  275 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  \.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Andean 
Trade  Initiative  Act". 

SEC  2.  ALTHORrrV  TO  GRANT  DLTY-FREE  TREAT 
MENT. 

The  President  may  proclaim  duty-free 
treatment  for  all  eligible  articles  from  any 
beneficiary  country  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act 

SEC.  S,  BENEFICIARY  COUNTRY 

(a)    DEFiNmoN.s  — For    purposes    of    this 

ACtr- 

il)  The  term  "beneficiary  country"  means 
any  country  listed  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  which  there  is  in  ef- 
fect a  proclamation  by  the  President  des- 
ignating such  country  as  a  beneficiary  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  this  Act  If  the  President 
designates  any  country  as  a  beneficiary 
country  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  no- 
tify the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  such  designation,  together  with 
the  considerations  entering  into  such  deci- 
sion, no  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
such  designation 

(2 1  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  form  warehouse  for  consumption, 
in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 
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i3j  The  term  "HTS"  means  the  Harmonlied 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  (19 
use.  30071. 

(b)  Designation  of  Beneficiary  Coun- 
try.—In  designating  countries  as  "bene- 
ficiary countries"  under  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  only  the  following  coun- 
tries or  successor  political  entitles: 

Bolivia 
Ecuador 
Colombia 
Peru 

(c)  Criteria  for  Designation.— In  deter- 
mining whether  to  designate  any  country  as 
a  beneficiary  country  under  this  Act.  the 
President  shall  take  Into  accounts 

(1)  whether  such  country  Is  a  Communist 
country; 

(2)  whether  such  country— 

(A)  has  nationalized,  expropriated  or  other- 
wise seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  a  United  States  citizen  or  by  a  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association  which 
Is  50  percent  or  more  beneficially  owned  by 
United  States  citizens. 

(B)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or 
nullify— 

(I)  any  existing  contract  or  agreement 
with,  or 

(II)  any  patent,  trademark,  or  other  Intel- 
lectual property  of. 

a  United  States  citizen  or  a  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association,  which  Is  50  per- 
cent or  more  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  na- 
tionalize, expropriate,  or  otherwise  seize 
ownership  or  control  of  property  so  owned, 
or 

(C)  has  Imposed  or  enforced  taxes  or  other 
exactions,  restrictive  maintenance  or  oper- 
ational conditions,  or  other  measures  with 
respect  to  property  so  owned,  the  effect  of 
which  Is  to  nationalize,  expropriate,  or  oth- 
erwise seize  ownership  or  control  of  such 
property,  unless  the  President  determines 
that— 

It)  prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  com- 
pensation has  been  or  Is  being  made  to  such 
citizen,  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion, 

(11)  good-faith  negotiations  to  provide 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion under  the  applicable  provisions  of  inter- 
national law  are  in  progress,  or  such  country 
Is  otherwise  taking  steps  to  discharge  its  ob- 
ligations under  international  law  with  re- 
spect to  such  citizen,  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association,  or 

(HI)  a  dispute  Involving  such  citizen,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  association,  over 
compensation  for  such  a  seizure  has  been 
submitted  to  arbitration  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  for  the  Settlement  of 
Investment  Disputes,  or  In  another  mutually 
agreed  upon  forum; 

(3)  whether  such  country  falls  to  act  in 
good  faith  in  recognizing  as  binding  or  In  en- 
forcing arbitral  awards  which  are  In  favor  of 
Unlt«d  States  citizens  or  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  wnich  is  50  percent  or 
more  beneficially  owned  by  United  States 
citizens,  and  which  have  been  made  by  arbi- 
trators appointed  for  each  case  or  by  perma- 
nent arbitral  bodies  to  which  the  parties  In- 
volved have  submitted  their  dispute; 

<4)  whether  such  country  affords  pref- 
erential treatment  to  the  products  of  a  de- 
veloped country,  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  whether  such  preferential  treat- 
ment has.  or  Is  likely  to  have,  a  significant 
adverse  effect  on  United  States  commerce, 
unless  the  President  has  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  President  that  such  pref- 
erential treatment  will  be  eliminated  or  that 


action  will  be  taken  to  assure  that  there  will 
be  no  such  significant  adverse  effect. 

(5)  whether  a  government-owned  entity  In 
such  country  engages  in  the  broadcast  of 
copyrighted  material,  including  films  or  tel- 
evision material,  belonging  to  United  States 
copyright  owners  without  their  express  con- 
sent or  such  country  falls  to  work  towards 
the  provision  of  adequate  and  effective  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  property  rights; 

i6)  whether  such  country  is  a  signatory  to 
a  treaty,  convention,  protocol,  or  other 
agreement  regarding  the  extradition  of  Unit- 
ed States  citizens; 

(71  whether  such  country  has  or  is  taking 
steps  to  afford  Internationally  recognized 
worker  rights  (as  defined  in  section  502(a)(4i 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  19  U.S.C  2462{ai(4)i 
to  workers  In  the  country  (Including  any 
designated  zone  In  that  country); 

(8 1  whether  such  country  has  met  the  nar- 
cotics cooperation  certification  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  481(hi(2»(Ai  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U  S.C.  2291(h)(2)(Al) 
for  eligibility  for  United  States  assistance; 

(9»  an  expression  by  such  country  of  Its  de- 
sire to  be  so  designated; 

(10)  the  economic  conditions  in  such  coun- 
try, the  living  standards  of  its  Inhabitants, 
and  any  other  economic  factors  which  the 
President  deems  appropriate; 

(11)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  has 
assured  the  United  States  it  will  provide  eq- 
uitable and  reasonable  access  to  the  markets 
and  basic  commodity  re80urc«s  of  such  coun- 
try; 

(12)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  fol- 
lows the  accepted  rules  of  international 
trade  provided  for  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  as  well  as  appli- 
cable trade  agreements  approved  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
(19  use  2503(a)); 

(13)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  uses 
export  subsidies  or  Imposes  export  perform- 
ance requirements  or  local  content  require- 
ments which  distort  International  trade; 

(14)  the  degree  to  which  the  trade  policies 
of  such  country  as  they  relate  to  other  bene- 
ficiary countries  are  contributing  to  the  re- 
vltalizatlon  of  the  region; 

( 15)  the  degree  to  which  such  country  is  un- 
dertaking self-help  measures  to  promote  its 
own  economic  development; 

(16)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  pro- 
vides under  its  law  adequate  and  effective 
means  for  foreigm  nationals  to  secure,  exer- 
cise, and  enforce  exclusive  rights  In  intellec- 
tual property,  including  patent,  trademark, 
and  copyright  rights. 

(17)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  pro- 
hibits Its  nationals  from  engaging  In  the 
broadcast  of  copyrighted  material,  including 
films  or  television  material,  belonging  to 
United  States  copyright  owners  without 
their  express  consent;  and 

(18)  the  extent  to  which  such  country  is 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Staf*s 
in  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  Products  of  Insular  Possessions.— 
General  Note  3(a)(lv)  of  the  HTS  (relating  to 
products  of  the  insular  possessions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following- 

"(E)  Subject  to  the  provisions  In  section  4 
of  the  Andean  Trade  Initiative  Act  goods 
which  are  imported  from  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  duty  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  the  treatment 
afforded  such  goods  when  they  are  imported 
from  a  beneficiary  country  under  such  Act.  '. 

(e)  Withdrawal  of  Suspension  of  Des- 
ignation— 


(1 )  The  President  may- 

(A)  withdraw  or  suspend  the  designation  of 
any  country  as  a  beneficiary  country,  or 

(B)  withdraw,  suspend,  or  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  duty-free  treatment  under  this  Act 
to  any  article  of  any  country,  if.  after  such 
designation,  the  President  determines  that 
as  a  result  of  changed  circumstances  such  a 
country  should  be  barred  from  designation  as 
a  beneficiary  country. 

(2)(A)  The  President  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  notice  of  the  action  the 
President  proposes  to  take  under  paragraph 
(li  at  least  30  days  prior  to  taking  such  ac- 
tion. 

(B)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive shall,  within  the  30-(lay  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  the  President  publishes 
under  subparagraph  (A)  notice  of  proposed 
action— 

(ii  accept  written  comments  from  the  pub- 
lic regarding  such  proposed  action, 

(ID  hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  proposed 
action,  and 

(111)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register- 

(I)  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such 
hearing  prior  to  the  hearing,  and 

(ID  the  time  and  place  at  which  such  wrrtt- 
ten  comments  will  be  accepted. 

SEC.  4.  EUCIBLE  ARTlCLEa 

(a)  In  General  — 

(1)  Unless  otherwise  excluded  from  eligi- 
bility by  this  Act.  the  duty-free  treatment 
provided  under  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
article  which  is  the  growth,  product,  or  man- 
ufacture of  a  beneficiary  country  If— 

(A)  that  article  is  imported  directly  from  a 
beneficiary  country  into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  the  sum  of  (i)  the  cost  or  value  of  the 
materials  produced  in  a  beneficiary  country 
or  two  or  more  beneficiary  countries  under 
this  Act.  or  a  beneficiary  country  under  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Ek;onomlc  Recovery  Act.  or 
two  or  more  such  countries,  plus  (ID  the  di- 
rect costs  of  processing  operations  performed 
in  a  beneficiary  country  or  countries  (under 
this  Act  or  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic 
Recovery  Act)  Is  not  less  than  35  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  such  article  at  the 
time  it  Is  entered. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  percentage 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B),  the  term 
"beneficiary  country"  includes  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands  If  the  cost  or  value  of  mate- 
rials produced  in  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States  (other  than  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)  is  included  with  re- 
spect to  an  article  to  which  this  paragraph 
applies,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  article  at  the 
time  it  Is  entered  that  Is  attributed  to  such 
United  Stat«s  cost  or  value  may  be  applied 
toward  determining  the  percentage  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (B) 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  subsection  lai  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  regulations  providing  that.  In 
order  to  be  eligible  for  duty-free  treatment 
under  this  Act.  an  article  must  be  wholly  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  a  bene- 
ficiary country,  or  must  be  a  new  or  dif- 
ferent article  of  commerce  which  has  been 
grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  in  the 
beneficiary  country;  but  no  article  or  mate- 
rial of  a  l)eneflciary  country  shall  bt  eligible 
for  such  treatment  by  virtue  of  having  mere- 
ly undergone— 

(A)  simple  combining  or  packaging  oper- 
ations, oi 

(B)  mere  dilution  with  water  or  mere  dilu- 
tion with  another  substance  that  does  not 
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maLeriaily   alter   i.he   characteristics   of  the 
article. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  phrase 
"direct  cost.s  of  processinx  operations"  in- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to- 

(Ai  all  actual  labor  co8t.s  involved  in  the 
growth,  production,  manufacture,  or  assem- 
bly of  the  specific  merchandise,  including 
fringe  benefits,  on-the-job  training  and  the 
cost  of  pnginpering.  supervisory,  quality  con- 
trol, anil  similar  personnel:  and 

iBi  dies,  molds,  tooling,  and  depreciation 
on  machinery  and  equipment  which  are  allo- 
cable to  the  specific  merchandise 
.'^uch  phra.se  does  ncjt  include  cosUs  which  are 
not  directly  attributable  to  the  merchandise 
concerned  or  are  not  costs  of  manufacturing 
the  product,  such  as  lii  profit,  and  liii  gen- 
eral expenses  of  doing  busmes."*  which  are  ei- 
ther not  allocable  to  the  specific  merchan- 
dise or  are  not  related  to  the  growth,  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  or  assembly  of  the  mer- 
chandise, such  as  administrative  salaries, 
casualty  and  liability  insurance,  advertising, 
interest,  and  salesmen's  salaries,  commis- 
sions or  expenses 

<4i  Pursuant  to  section  223  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Expansion  .\i  t  of 
1990.  if  the  President  considers  that  the  im- 
plementation of  revised  rules  of  origin  for 
products  of  tieneficiary  countries  designated 
under  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recov- 
ery Kct  (19  use.  2701  et  seq  i.  would  be  ap- 
propriate, the  President  may  include  simi- 
larly revised  rules  of  origin  for  products  or 
beneficiary  countries  designated  under  this 
Act  in  any  suggested  legislation  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  that  contain  such  rules  of 
origin  for  products  of  beneficiary  countries 
under  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act. 

(bi  LiMrTATioN  on  Duty-free  Treat- 
ment—The  duty-free  treatment  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to— 

(1)  textile  and  apparel  articles  which  are 
subject  to  textile  agreements; 

(2)  footwear  not  designated  at  the  time  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  eligible  for 
the  purpose  of  the  generalized  system  of 
preferences  under  title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974, 

(3i  tuna,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  man- 
ner. In  airtight  containers. 

'4'  petroleum,  or  any  product  derived  from 
petroleum,  provided  in  heading  2709  or  2710  of 
the  HTS; 

(5i  watches  and  watch  parts  (including 
cases,  bracelets,  and  straps),  of  whatever 
type  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mechani- 
cal, quartz  digital,  or  quartz  analog,  if  .«uth 
watches  or  watch  parts  contain  any  material 
which  19  the  product  of  any  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  HTS  column  2  rates  of  duty 
apply. 

(6i  articles  to  which  reduced  rates  of  duty 
apply  under  subsection  ici.  or 

7  sugars,  syrupe.  and  molasses  classified 
;r.  subheading  1701  1103,  1701  12  02.  170199.02. 
1702  90  ,32.  1806  10  42.  or  2106.90  12  of  the  HTS. 

ic)  Reduction  is  Certai.s  Rates  of 
Duty  — 

(li  Subject  to  paragraph  i2i.  the  President 
shall  proclaim  reductions  in  the  rates  of 
duty  on  handbags,  luggage,  flat  goods,  work 
gloves,  and  leather  wearing  apparel  that^ 

(A)  are  the  product  of  any  beneficiary 
country;  and 

(Bi  were  not  desiirnated  on  August  5.  1983. 
as  eligible  articles  for  purposes  of  the  gener- 
alized system  of  preferences  under  title  V  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

i2i  The  reduction  provided  for  under  para- 
graph ill  in  the  rat*  of  duty  on  any  article 
may 


(A)  result  in  a  rate  that  is  equal  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  rale  of  duty  that  applies  to  the 
article  on  December  31.  1991.  except  that, 
subject  to  the  limitations  m  paragraph  (3i. 
the  reduction  may  not  exceed  2.5  percent  ad 
valorem;  and 

iB)  be  implemented  in  5  equal  annual 
stages  with  the  first  one-fifth  of  the  aggre- 
gate reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  being  ap- 
plied to  entries,  or  withdrawals  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  of  the  article  on  or 
after  January  1.  1£^2. 

(3)  The  reduction  provided  for  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty 
on  any  article  is  in  addition  to  any  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  duty  on  that  article  that  may 
be  proclaimed  by  the  President  as  being  re- 
quired or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any  trade 
agreement  entered  into  under  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  trade  negotiations;  except  that  if 
the  reduction  so  proclaimed  - 

(A)  IS  less  than  1.5  percent  ad  valorem,  the 
aggregate  of  such  proclaimed  reduction  and 
the  reduction  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  3.5  percent  ad  valorem,  or 

(B)  is  1.5  percent  ad  valorem  or  greater,  the 
aggregate  of  such  proclaimed  reduction  and 
the  reduction  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  the  proclaimed  reduction  plus  1  per- 
cent ad  valorem. 

(di  Suspension  of  Dutv-Free  Treat- 
ment- 
id  The  President  may  by  proclamation 
suspend  the  duly-free  treatment  provided  by 
this  .^ct  with  respect  to  any  eligible  article 
and  may  proclaim  a  duty  rate  for  such  arti- 
cle if  such  action  is  provided  under  chapter  1 
of  title  11  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  19  U  S  C. 
2251-2253)  or  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  use   1862i 

i2)  In  any  report  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  the  President  under 
section  202(n  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  il9 
U.S.C.  2252(f)i  regarding  any  article  for 
which  duty-free  treatment  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  the  Commission  shall  state  whether  and 
to  what  extent  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions apply  to  such  article  when  imported 
from  beneficiary  countries. 

(31  For  purposes  of  section  203  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  use.  2253).  the  suspension  of 
the  duty-free  treatment  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  treated  as  an  increase  in  duty. 

(4)  No  proclamation  providing  solely  for  a 
suspension  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3>  of 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  article 
shall  be  taken  under  section  203  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  unless  the  United  States  Inter- 
nationa! Trade  Commission,  in  addition  to 
making  an  affirmative  determination  with 
respect  to  such  article  under  section  202(bi  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  determines  in  the 
course  of  its  investigation  under  such  sec- 
tion that  the  serious  injury  lor  threat  there- 
of) substantially  caused  by  Imports  to  the 
domestic  industry  producing  a  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  article  re.sults  from  the 
duty-free  treatment  provided  by  this  Act 

(5)iAi  Any  action  taken  under  section  203 
of  the  T^ade  Act  of  1974  that  is  in  effect  when 
duty-free  treatment  pursuant  to  section  1  of 
this  Act  IS  proclaimed  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  modified  or  terminated 

iBi  If  any  article  is  subject  to  any  such  ac- 
tion at  the  time  duty-free  treatment  is  pro- 
claim.ed  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act.  the 
President  may  reduce  or  terminate  the  appli- 
cation of  such  action  to  the  im.portation  of 
such  article  from  beneficiary  countries  prior 
to  the  otherwise  scheduled  date  on  which 
such  reduction  or  termination  would  occur 
pursuant  to  the  criteria  and  procedures  of 
section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 


(e)  F'ETinoN  Filed  With  the  Untted 
States  Lvternational  Trade  Commission.- 

(1)  If  a  petition  is  filed  with  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Comm.ission  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  202  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  119  U  S  C,  2262'  regarding  a 
perishable  product  and  alleging  injury  from 
imports  from,  beneficiary  countries,  then  the 
petition  may  also  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  a  request  that  emer- 
gency relief  be  granted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
such  article. 

(2)  Within  14  days  after  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion under  paragraph  ili  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  perishable  product  from 
a  beneficiary  country  is  being  imported  into 
the  United  States  m  such  increased  quan- 
tities as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injury,  or  the  threat  thereof,  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  a  perishable  product  like 
or  directly  competitive  with  the  imported 
product  and  that  emergency  action  is  war- 
ranted, the  Secretary  shall  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  recommend  that  the  President  take 
emergency  action;  or 

I B )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pub- 
lish a  notice  of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion not  to  recommend  the  imposition  of 
emergency  action  and  so  advise  the  peti- 
tioner. 

(31  After  the  President  receives  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  emergency  action  pursuant 
to  paragraph  i2i  of  this  subsection,  the  Presi- 
dent may  issue  a  proclamation  withdrawing 
the  duty-free  treatment  provided  by  this  Act 
or  publish  a  notice  of  the  President's  deter- 
mination not  to  take  em.ergency  action. 

i4i  The  emergency  action  provided  by  para- 
graph 1 3)  of  this  subsection  shall  cease  to 
apply— 

lAi  upon  the  taking  of  action  under  section 
203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

(Bi  on  the  day  a  determination  by  the 
President  not  to  take  action  under  section 
203ib)i2i  of  such  Act  becomes  final. 

iC)  in  the  event  of  a  report  of  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission  con- 
taining a  negative  finding,  on  the  day  the 
Commission  s  report  is  submitted  to  the 
President,  or 

iD)  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  because  of  changed  circumstances  such 
relief  is  no  longer  warranted. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "perishable  product"  means — 

lAi  live  plants  and  fresh  cut  flowers  pro- 
vided for  in  chapter  6  of  the  HTS 

iBi  fresh  or  chilled  vegetables  provided  for 
in  headings  0701  through  0709  i  except  sub- 
heading 070952.001  and  heading  0714  of  the 
HTS: 

(C)  fresh  fruit  provided  for  in  subheadings 
0804.20  through  0810  90  -except  citrons  in  sub- 
heading 0805  90  00.  tamarinds  and  kiwi  fruit 
in  subheading  0810  90  20,  and  cashew  apples. 
mameyes  colorados,  sapodillas,  soursope.  and 
sweetsops  m  subheading  0810  90,40)  of  the 
HTS;  or 

iD)  concentrated  citrus  fruit  juice  provided 
for  m  subheading  2009  ::  00,  2009  19  40. 
2009,20,40,  2009  30,20,  or  2009  30  60  of  the  HTS. 

(f)  Fees  l.yposED  Under  Agricui.tire  Ad- 
justment Act  —No  proclamation  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  affect  fees  im.posed 
pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agriculture  .^d- 
justment  Act  i7  V  S  C  624 

SEC.    i.    CONFORMD^G    AMENDMENTS    TO    HAK 
MONIZED  TARIFF  SC'HEDITJ:  OF  THE 
UNITED  states. 
(al    General    Note    3(c)(i)(Ai    of    the    Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
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Is  amended  by  addln?  at  the  end  of  the  table 

the  following  new  Item: 

"Andean  Trade  Initiative  Act  ForF*". 

(b)  General  Note  3(c)  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(U)  Producu  of  Countries  Designated  as 
Beneficiary  Countries  for  Purposes  of  the 
Andean  Trade  Initiative  Act  (ATIA). 

"(A)  The  following  countries  or  successor 
political  entitles  are  designated  beneficiary 
countries  for  the  purposes  of  the  ATIA.  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  that  Act; 

"Bolivia 

"Colombia 

"Ecuador 

"Peru 

"(B)(1)  Unless  otherwise  excluded  from  eli- 
gibility by  the  provisions  of  subdivisions 
(cMlx)(D)  or  (cHlxHEi  of  this  note,  any  arti- 
cle which  Is  the  growth,  product,  or  manu- 
facture of  a  beneficiary  country  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  duty-free  treatment  If  that  article 
la  provided  for  In  a  subheading  for  which  a 
rate  of  duty  of  'Free'  appears  In  the  'Special' 
subcolumn  followed  by  the  symbol  'F'  or  'F*' 
In  parentheses,  and  if — 

"(II  that  article  Is  imported  directly  from 
a  beneficiary  country  Into  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and 

"(II)  the  sum  of  (A  i  the  cost  or  value  of  the 
nULterlals  produced  in  a  beneficiary  country 
or  two  or  more  beneficiary  countries  under 
the  ATIA.  or  a  beneficiary  country  under  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act.  or 
two  or  more  such  countries,  plus  (Bi  the  di- 
rect costs  of  processing  operations  performed 
In  a  beneficiary  country  or  countries  (under 
the  ATIA  or  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic 
Recovery  Act)  Is  not  less  than  35  percent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  such  article  at  the 
time  it  is  entered. 

For  purposes  of  determining  the  percentage 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (II).  the  term 
'beneficiary  country'  includes  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands  If  the  cost  or  value  of  mate- 
rials produced  in  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  Stales  (other  than  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)  is  Included  with  re- 
spect to  an  article  to  which  this  paragraph 
applies,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  15  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  article  at  the 
time  It  Is  entered  that  Is  attributed  to  such 
United  States  cost  or  value  may  be  applied 
toward  determining  the  percentage  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  ill). 

"(2)  Pursuant  to  section  •i(a)(2i  of  the 
ATIA.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  subdivision  (cKlx)  of  this 
note  including,  but  not  limited  to.  regula- 
tions providing  that,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  duty-free  treatment  under  the  ATIA.  an 
article  must  be  wholly  the  growth,  product, 
or  manufacture  of  a  beneficiary  country,  or 
must  be  a  new  or  different  article  of  com- 
merce which  has  been  grown,  produced,  or 
manufactured  in  the  beneficiary  country, 
and  must  be  stated  as  such  m  a  declaration 
by  the  appropriate  party:  but  no  article  or 
material  of  a  beneficiary  country  shali  be  el- 
igible for  such  treatment  by  virtue  of  having 
merely  undergone — 

"(I)  simple  combining  or  packaging  oper- 
ations, or 

"(II)  mere  dilution  with  water  or  mere  di- 
lution with  another  substance  that  does  not 
materially  alter  the  characteristics  of  the 
article. 

"(3)  As  used  in  subdivision  (c)(lx)(B)  of  this 
note,  the  phrase  'direct  costs  of  processing 
operations'  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 


"(I I  all  actual  labor  costs  Involved  in  the 
growth,  production,  manufacture,  or  assem- 
bly of  the  specific  merchandise.  Including 
fringe  benefits,  on-the-job  training  and  the 
cost  of  engineering,  supervisory,  quality  con- 
trol, and  similar  personnel;  and 

"(11)  dies,  molds,  tooling,  and  depreciation 
on  machinery  and  equipment  which  are  allo- 
cable to  the  specific  merchandise. 
Such  phrase  does  not  Include  costs  which  are 
not  directly  attributable  to  the  merchandise 
concerned  or  are  not  costs  of  manufacturing 
the  product,  such  as  (aa)  profit,  and  (bb)  gen- 
eral expenses  of  doing  business  which  are  ei- 
ther not  allocable  to  the  specific  merchan- 
dise or  are  not  related  to  the  growth,  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  or  assembly  of  the  mer- 
chandise, such  as  administrative  salaries, 
casualty  and  liability  insurance,  advertising. 
Interest,  and  salesmen's  salaries,  commis- 
sions or  expenses 

"(C)  Articles  provided  for  in  a  provision  for 
which  a  rate  of  duty  of  'Free'  appears  in  the 
'Special'  subcolumn  followed  by  the  symbols 
•F'  or  'F*'  in  pa.-enthe8e8  are  eligible  articles 
for  purposes  of  the  ATIA  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  that  Act.  The  symbol  F"  indicates  that 
all  articles  provided  for  in  the  designated 
provision  are  eligible  for  preferential  treat- 
ment except  those  described  in  subdivision 
(c)(lx)(E)  of  this  note.  The  symbol  F*'  indi- 
cates that  some  articles  provided  for  in  the 
designated  provision  are  not  eligible  for  pref- 
erential treatment,  as  further  described  in 
subdivision  (c)(lx)(D)  of  this  note.  Whenever 
an  eligible  article  Is  Imported  Into  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
(c)(ix)(B)  of  this  note  from  a  country  or  ter- 
ritory listed  In  subdivision  (c)(lx)(A)  of  this 
note,  it  shall  be  eligible  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment as  set  forth  In  the  'Special"  subcolumn. 
unless  excluded  from  such  treatment  by  sub- 
division (cMIxmD)  or  (c)(lx)(E)of  this  note. 

"(D)  Articles  provided  for  in  a  provision  for 
which  a  rate  of  duty  of  Free'  appears  in  the 
Special'  subcolumn  followed  by  the  symbol 
'F*'  in  parentheses  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
duty-free  treatment  provided  for  in  subdivi- 
sion (c)(ix)  of  this  note,  except  textile  and 
apparel  articles — 

"(1)  of  cotton,  wool,  or  fine  animal  hair, 
man-made  fibers,  or  blends  thereof  In  which 
those  fibers.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  in 
weight  each  other  single  component  fiber 
thereof;  or 

"(2)  In  which  either  the  cotton  content  or 
the  man-made  fiber  content  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent  by  weight  of  all  component 
fibers  thereof,  or 

"(3)  in  which  the  wool  or  fine  animal  hair 
content  exceeds  17  percent  by  weight  of  all 
components  fibers  thereof;  or 

"(4)  containing  blends  of  cotton,  wool,  or 
fine  animal  hair,  or  man-made  fibers,  which 
fibers,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  50  per- 
cent or  more  by  weight  of  all  component  fi- 
bers thereof; 

except  that  beneficiary  country  exports  of 
handloom  fabrics  of  the  cottage  Industry,  or 
handmade  cottage  industry  products  made  of 
such  handloom  fabrics,  or  traditional  folk- 
lore handicraft  textile  products,  li'  such  prod- 
ucts are  properly  certified  under  an  arrange- 
ment established  between  the  United  States 
and  such  beneficiary  country,  are  eligible  for 
the  duty-free  treatment  provided  for  in  sub- 
division (odxi  of  this  note. 

"(E)  The  duty-free  treatment  provided 
under  the  ATIA  shall  not  apply  to  watches 
and  to  watch  parts  (including  cases,  brace- 
lets, and  straps),  of  whatever  type  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  mechanical,  quartz  digi- 
tal,  or   quartz   analog,    if  such   watches   or 


watch  parts  contain  any  material  which  is 
the  product  of  any  country  with  respect  to 
which  column  2  rales  of  duty  apply 

SEC.  8.  tNTEK-NATlONAl.  TRADE  COMMISSION  RE 
(•OKTS  ON  IMPACT  OK  THI'  A-NDEAN 
TRADK  IMTIATIVK  A(T 

(a)  RKfORT  TO  C'o.NOKESs.  -The  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  shall  prepare,  and  submit  to 
the  Congress,  a  report  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  this  Act  on  United  States 
Industries  and  consumers  during— 

(1)  the  twenty-four  month  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
and 

(2p  each  calendar  year  occurring  thereafter 
until  duty-free  treatment  under  this  Act  is 
terminated  under  section  8(b). 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  industries  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  considered  to  be  United  States  Industries. 

(b)  CONTENT  OF  REPORT.— 

(1)  Each  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an  as- 
sessment by  the  Commission  regarding— 

(A)  the  actual  effect,  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  of  this  Act  on  the  United 
States  economy  generally  as  well  as  on  those 
specific  domestic  industries  which  produce 
articles  that  are  like,  or  directly  competi- 
tive with,  articles  being  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  beneficiary  countries; 
and 

(B)  the  probable  future  effect  that  this  Act 
will  have  on  the  United  States  economy  gen- 
erally, 818  well  as  on  such  domestic  indus- 
tries, before  the  provisions  of  this  Act  termi- 
nate. 

(2 1  In  preparing  the  assessments  required 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable— 

(A)  analyze  the  production,  trade  and  con- 
sumption of  United  States  products  affected 
by  this  Act.  taking  into  consideration  em- 
ployment, profit  levels,  and  use  of  produc- 
tive facilities  with  respect  to  the  domestic 
industries  concerned,  and  such  other  eco- 
nomic factors  In  such  Industries  as  It  consid- 
ers relevant.  Including  prices,  wages,  sales, 
inventories,  patterns  of  demand,  capital  in- 
vestment, obsolescence  of  equipment,  and  di- 
versification of  production;  and 

(B)  describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  any 
significant  change  in  employment,  profit 
levels,  and  use  of  productive  facilities,  and 
such  other  conditions  as  it  deems  relevant  lii 
the  domestic  Industries  concerned,  which  it 
believes  are  attributable  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Date  for  Submitting  Report.— 

(1)  Each  report  required  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  before 
the  close  of  the  nine-month  period  beginning 
on  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  report. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  provide  sn  oppor- 
tunity for  the  submission  by  the  public,  ei- 
ther orally  or  In  writing,  or  both,  of  Informa- 
tion relating  to  matters  that  will  \>o  ad- 
dressed in  the  report.s 

SEC.  7.  IMPACT  STUDY  BY  SECRETARY  OK  I.ABOR 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  consultation 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
shall  undertake  a  continuing  review  and 
analysis  of  the  impact  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  has  with  re- 
spect to  United  States  labor;  and  shall  make 
an  annual  written  report  to  Congress  on  the 
results  of  such  review  and  analysis. 
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SEC.  H.   KKFK;t'TrVT  DATK;  A.M)  TER.MINAT10N  OF 
DLTY  FREE  TREATMENT. 

(a)  Effective  Date— This  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Termination  of  Duty-Free  Treat- 
ment—No  duty-free  treatment  extended  to 
beneficiary  countries  under  this  Act  shall  re- 
main in  effect  on  or  after  the  date  that  is  10 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  in  introducing  the  An- 
dean Trade  Initiative  Act.  which  is 
being  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  helping  to  promote 
greater  economic  opportunities  for  the 
four  Andean  countries.  Bolivia.  Colom- 
bia. Ecuador,  and  Peru,  this  legislation 
will  fulfill  the  commitment  made  by 
our  President  during  the  Cartagena 
summit  last  summer,  and  is  a  critical 
component  to  supporting  these  coun- 
tries' efforts  to  eliminate  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  shipment  of  illicit 
drugs. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  establish  a 
trade  preference  regime  for  certain 
products  from  the  Andean  countries.  It 
is  closely  modeled  after  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  [CBI],  which  was  re- 
newed and  extended  by  Congress  just 
last  year.  It  is  carefully  crafted  to  take 
into  account  the  need  for  protecting 
highly  import  sensitive  products  by 
maintaining  duties  on  such  pi'oducts. 

In  addition  to  helping  eliminate  the 
illegal  drug  business,  the  United  States 
will  benefit  from  other  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  For  example, 
the  President  must  consider  various 
factors  important  to  U.S.  business  and 
labor  concerns  prior  to  designating  a 
beneficiary  country.  These  include  the 
extent  to  which  such  country  provides 
adequate  protection  of  intellectual 
property  rights,  assures  equitable  and 
reasonable  market  access  to  U.S.  goods 
and  services,  and  is  taking  steps  to  af- 
ford internationally  recognized  worker 
rights.  These  and  other  criteria  should 
prompt  positive  constructive  economic 
change  in  the  region. 

If  we  expect  Andean  countries  to 
eliminate  their  significant  economic 
dependenc.v  on,  and  involvement  in,  il- 
legal drugs,  then  we  must  be  willing  to 
help  them  bring  about  an  expanding 
pattern  of  normal  economic  growth 
and  development.  Ultimately,  we  will 
reap  substantial  benefits  through  grow- 
ing export  opportunities  and  reduced 
illegal  drug  activity.  The  Andean 
Trade  Initiative  Act  will  be  a  strong 
step  in  this  direction  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.« 


L.  DOUGLAS  .'\KR.\M  FEDER.«,L  BUILDING 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Bond.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  designate  the 
Federal  building  at  1520  Market  Street. 
St.  Louis,  MO.  as  the  "L.  Douglas 
Abram  Federal  Building." 

Mr.  Abram.  a  special  agent  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  was 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  on  January 
19.  1990.  Special  Agent  Abram  entered 
on  duty  as  an  agent  on  June  6.  1976. 
During  his  14-year  career  with  the  FBI. 
he  had  been  assigned  to  the  Columbus, 
OH.  Resident  Agency  and  Washington 
Field  Office.  In  1983.  he  was  assigned  to 
the  St.  Louis  office  and  was  a  member 
of  the  special  weapons  and  tactics 
[SWAT]  team. 

Mr.  Abram  lost  his  life  in  a  shootout 
that  began  when  officials  tried  to  serve 
a  search  warrant  on  a  suspected  bank 
robber's  home.  Special  Agent  Abram 
was  the  first  agent  in  the  St.  Louis  of- 
fice to  die  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  the 
40th  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Abram  was  an  outstanding,  dedi- 
cated professional  who  gave  his  life  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  was 
known  for  his  courage  and  loyalty  and 
was  considered  a  role  model  by  many  of 
the  agents  he  helped  train. 

Th-3  war  against  drugs  and  crime  is 
on-going.  It  is  the  dedication  and  per- 
sistence of  our  men  and  women  in  the 
law  enforcement  arena  that  will  enable 
us  to  win  this  war.  Special  Agent 
Ab.-am  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  I  think  he  deserves  to  be 
honored  in  a  significant  way. 

I  offer  this  tribute  to  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's heroes  and  urge  your  support  of 
this  bill.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BOND); 
S.  276.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  1520  Market  Street 
in  St.  Louis.  MO,  as  the  'L.  Douglas 
Abram  Federal  Building";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  SIMON; 
S.  277.  A  bill  to  assure  equal  justice 
for  women  in  the  courts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

equal  justice  for  women  in  the  COURTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Equal  Justice 
for  Women  in  the  Courts  Act  of  1991. 
This  bill  addresses  one  of  the  remain- 
ing barriers  to  equal  justice  in  our 
State  and  Federal  judicial  proceed- 
ings— gender  bias  by  judges  and  court 
personnel.  I  first  introduced  this  bill  in 
the  101st  Congress,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ator Biden's  Violence  Against  Women 
Act. 

The  Equal  Justice  for  Women  in  the 
Courts  Act  authorizes  funding  for  the 
State  Justice  Institute  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  to  develop  and  dissemi- 
nate model  programs  designed  to  train 
judges  and  their  personnel  on  rape 
laws,  sexual  assault,  domestic  violence, 
and  crimes  of  violence  motivated  by 
gender. 

Training  would  include  such  topics  as 
the  physical,  economic,  and  psycho- 
logical effects  of  rape  and  domestic  vi- 
olence on  the  victim  and  the  resulting 


costs  to  society:  statistics  on  the  na- 
ture and  incidence  of  domestic  vio- 
lence; and  the  application  of  the  rape 
shield  laws  and  other  limits  on  the  in- 
troduction of  evidence  in  court.  Both 
the  State  and  the  Federal  model  pro- 
grams would  be  developed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  law  enforcement  officials. 
victims  advocates,  prosecutors,  de- 
fense attorneys,  and  recognized  experts 
on  gender  bias  in  the  courts. 

The  Federal  Courts  Study  Committee 
report  released  in  April  1990  noted  the 
crucial  need  for  the  type  of  judicial 
education  and  training  this  bill  will 
provide.  The  study  committee  found 
that  studies  of  many  State  systems  re- 
veal the  presence  of  gender  bias  in 
State  judicial  proceedings.  The  com- 
mittee concluded,  "[wje  believe  edu- 
cation is  the  best  means  of  sensitizing 
judges  and  supporting  personnel  to 
their  own  possible  inappropriate  con- 
duct and  to  the  importance  of  curbing 
such  bias  when  shown  by  attorneys, 
parties,  and  witnesses." 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago.  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  Association,  the  Illinois 
Women's  Bar  Association,  and  the  Chi- 
cago Bar  Association  established  the 
task  force  to  study  gender  bi£LS  in  the 
courts.  Last  year  the  task  force  re- 
leased its  exhaustive  study  of  the 
manifestations  of  gender  bias  in  do- 
mestic relations  cases,  criminal  cases, 
civil  damage  awards,  and  courtroom 
dynamics  in  the  Illinois  system.  The 
report  notes  such  specific  instances  of 
bias  as  a  judge's  comments  m  a  case 
where  a  man  chased  his  estranged  wife 
and  her  companion  by  car.  The  woman 
and  her  companion  were  killed  while 
trying  to  elude  the  defendant.  As  he 
sentenced  the  defendant  to  probation, 
the  presiding  judge  stated,  "[tlhis  was 
no  drunken  idiot  trying  to  run  some- 
one off  the  road.  This  was  a  sober  man 
trying  to  reclaim  his  wife." 

But  this  is  just  one  of  many  examples 
of  blatant  gender  bias  uncovered  by  the 
task  force.  The  repjort  also  cites  other, 
far  more  subtle,  instances  of  gender 
bias  throughout  the  justice  system  and 
strongly  recommend?  judicial  edu- 
cation as  an  important  part  of  any 
meaningful  effort  to  eliminate  such 
bias. 

I,  too.  believe  that  educational  train- 
ing for  State  and  Federal  judges  on  the 
legal  issues  and  practical  aspects  sur- 
rounding sexual  assault,  domestic  vio- 
lence, rape,  and  crimes  of  violence  mo- 
tivated by  gender  is  vital  if  judges  and 
court  personnel  are  to  have  a  true  un- 
derstanding of  the  traumatic  effects  of 
these  crimes  on  the  victims. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  my  col- 
league. Senator  Biden  of  Delaware,  in- 
troduced the  first  comprehensive  meas- 
ure aimed  at  making  our  Nation's 
streets,  college  and  university  cam- 
puses, and  homes  safer  for  women.  Fol- 
lowing extensive  hearings,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  unanimously  approved 
the  Violence  Against  Women  Act.  The 
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Etjual  Justice  for  Women  in  the  Courts 
Act  was  included  as  an  amendment  to 
the  bill.  Senator  Biden  has  reintro- 
duced the  Violence  Ag:alnst  Women  Act 
this  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Equal  Justice  for  Women  In  the 
Courts  Act  l8  included  as  title  V  of  the 
bill 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reveal  that  in  1989,  more 
women  were  abused  by  their  husbands 
than  the  number  of  women  who  got 
married.  Since  1974.  the  rate  of  assaults 
against  young  women  age  20  to  24  has 
risen  48  percent.  In  that  same  period  of 
time,  assaults  against  young  men  age 
20  to  24  dropped  12  percent.  In  my  home 
State  of  Illinois,  the  rate  of  sexual  as- 
saults has  risen  roughly  18  percent 
since  1986. 

Yet  rape  is  the  most  under- re  ported 
of  all  major  crimes— it  is  believed  that 
only  about  7  percent  of  all  rapes  are  re- 
ported to  the  police.  One  of  the  reasons 
they  go  unreported  is  the  actual  and 
perceived  insensitlvity  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  officers  of  the  court 
to  the  victims  of  these  crimes. 

Enactment  of  the  Equal  Justice  for 
Women  in  the  Courts  Act  will  provide 
meaningful  protection  to  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  victimized  by  sex  crimes, 
domestic  violence,  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence motivated  by  gender  and  take  us 
one  step  closer  to  making  equal  justice 
under  the  law  a  living  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues  and  invite  their  cospon- 
sorship  and  support. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  following  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  277 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tke  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  A(  t  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Jus- 
tice for  Women  In  Courts  Act  of  1991" 
TITLE  I— EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR 

JUDGES    AND    COURT    PERSONNEL    IN 

STATE  COURTS 
.SEC.  101.  GRANTS  AirTHGRIZED. 

The  State  Justice  Institute  18  authorized 
to  award  grants  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing, testing,  presenting,  and  disseminating 
model  programs  to  be  used  by  States  In 
training  judges  and  court  personnel  In  the 
laws  of  the  State  on  rape,  sexual  assault,  do- 
mestic violence,  and  other  crimes  of  violence 
motivated  by  the  victims'  gendpr 
SBC.  102.  TRAINING  PROVIDED  BY  GRANTS 

Training  provided  pursuant  to  grants  made 
under  this  title  may  include  current  infor- 
mation, existing  studies,  or  current  data 
on— 

(1)  the  nature  and  incidence  of  rape  and 
sexual  assault  by  strangers  and 
nonstrangers.  marital  rape,  and  Incest; 

(2i  the  underreporting  of  rape,  sexual  as- 
sault, and  child  sexual  abuse; 

(3)  the  physical,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  rape  and  sexual  assault  on 


the  victim,  the  costs  to  society,  and  the  im- 
plications for  sentencing; 

(4)  the  psychology  of  sex  offenders,  their 
high  rate  of  recidivism,  and  the  implications 
for  sentencing; 

(5)  the  historical  evolution  of  laws  and  at- 
titudes on  rape  and  sexual  assault. 

(6)  sex  stereotyping  of  female  and  male  vic- 
tims of  rape  and  sexual  assault,  racial 
stereotyping  of  rape  victims  and  defendants, 
and  the  impact  of  such  stereotypes  on  credi- 
bility of  witnesses  sentencing  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  administration  of  Justice; 

(7)  application  of  rape  shield  laws  and 
other  limits  or  Introduction  of  evidence  that 
may  subject  victims  to  Improper  sex  stereo- 
typing and  harassment  in  both  rape  and 
nonrape  cases,  including  the  need  for  sua 
sponte  judicial  Intervention  in  Inappropriate 
cross-examination; 

(8)  the  use  of  expert  witness  testimony  on 
rape  trauma  syndrome,  child  sexual  abuse 
accommodation  syndrome,  post-traumatic 
stress  syndrome,  and  similar  issues; 

i9)  the  legitimate  reasons  why  victims  of 
rape,  sexual  assault,  and  Incest  may  refuse 
to  testify  against  a  defendant; 

(10)  the  nature  and  incidence  of  domestic 
violence; 

(11)  the  physical,  psychological,  and  eco- 
nomic impact  of  domestic  violence  on  the 
victim,  the  costs  to  society,  and  the  implica- 
tions for  court  procedures  and  sentencing; 

(12)  the  psychology  and  self-presentation  of 
batterers  and  victims  and  the  implications 
for  court  proceedings  and  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses. 

(13)  sex  stereotyping  of  female  and  male 
victims  of  domestic  violence,  myths  about 
presence  or  absence  of  domestic  violence  in 
certain  racial,  ethnic,  religious,  or  socio- 
economic groups,  and  their  Impact  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice; 

(14)  historical  evolution  of  laws  and  atti- 
tudes on  domestic  violence; 

(15)  proper  and  Improper  interpretations  of 
the  defenses  of  self-defense  and  provocation, 
and  the  use  of  expert  witness  testimony  on 
battered  women  syndrome; 

(16)  the  likelihood  of  retaliation,  recidi- 
vism, and  escalation  of  violence  by  batterers, 
and  the  potential  impact  of  Incarceration 
and  other  meaningful  sanctions  for  acts  of 
domestic  violence  including  violations  of  or- 
ders of  protection; 

(17)  economic,  psychological,  social  and  in- 
stitutional reasons  for  victims'  Inability  to 
leave  the  batterer  to  report  domestic  vio- 
lence or  to  follow  through  on  complaints,  in- 
cluding the  influence  of  lack  of  support  from 
police,  judges,  and  court  personnel,  and  the 
legitimate  reasons  why  victims  of  domestic 
violence  may  refuse  to  testify  against  a  de- 
fendant; 

(18)  the  need  for  orders  of  protection,  and 
the  implications  of  mutual  orders  of  protec- 
tion, dual  arrest  policies,  and  mediation  in 
domestic  violence  cases; 

(19)  recognition  of  and  response  to  gender- 
motivated  crimes  of  violence  other  than 
rape,  sexual  assault  and  domestic  violence, 
such  as  mass  or  serial  murder  motivated  by 
the  gender  of  the  victims;  and 

(20)  current  information  on  the  impact  of 
pornography  on  crimes  against  women,  or 
data  on  other  activities  that  tend  to  degrade 
women. 

SEC  103.  r(K)PKRATI(>N  IN  DfVKI  OPING  PRfV 
(JRA.MS  IN  VIAKIN(.  (.RANTS  I  NDKK 
THIS  TITLK. 

The  Sute  Justice  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  model  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
grants  made  under  this  title  are  developed 
with  the  participation  of  law  enforcement  of- 


ficials, public  and  private  nonprofit  victim 
advocates,  legal  experts,  prosecutors,  defense 
attorneys,  and  recognized  experts  on  gender 
bias  in  the  court,"; 
SEC.  104.  AUTHORIZATION  OK  AITROPRlA'nONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  $600,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  Of  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section,  the  State  Justice  Insti- 
tute shall  expend  no  less  than  40  percent  on 
model  programs  regarding  domestic  violence 
and  no  less  than  40  percent  on  model  pro- 
grams regarding  rape  and  sexual  assault. 
TITLE     II— EDUCATION     AND     TRAINING 

FOR  JUDGES  AND  COURT  f>ERSONNEL 

IN  FEDERAL  COURTS 
SEC.  201,  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  GRANTS. 

(a)  Study  —The  Federal  Judicial  Center 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  gender  bias  in  the  Federal  courts,  in- 
cluding in  proceedings  involving  rape,  sexual 
assault,  domestic  violence,  and  other  crimes 
of  violence  motivated  by  gender  The  study 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  use  of  data  collec- 
tion techniques  such  as  reviews  of  trial  and 
appellate  opinions  and  transcripts,  public 
hearings,  and  inquiries  to  attorneys  practic- 
ing In  the  Federal  courts.  The  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  shall  publicly  issue  a  final  report 
containing  a  detailed  description  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  study,  including 
such  recommendations  for  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative, and  Judicial  action  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b)  Model  Programs— <1)  The  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  shall  develop,  test,  present,  and 
disseminate  model  programs  to  be  used  in 
training  Federal  judges  and  court  personnel 
in  the  laws  on  rape,  sexual  assault,  domestic 
violence,  and  other  crimes  of  violence  moti- 
vated by  the  victim's  gender 

(2)  The  training  programs  developed  under 
this  subsection  shall  include— 

(A)  all  the  topics  listed  in  section  102  of 
title  I:  and 

(B)  all  procedural  and  substantive  aspects 
of  the  legal  rights  and  remedies  for  violent 
crime  motivated  by  gender  including  such 
areas  as  the  Federal  penalties  for  sex  crimes, 
interstate  enforcement  of  laws  against  do- 
mestic violence  and  civil  rights  remedies  for 
violent  crimes  motivated  by  gender 

SEC     203    C<K)PKRAT10N    IN    DKVKI  ( )riN(.    I'KO 

(;rams 

In  implementing  this  title,  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  shall  ensure  that  the  study  and 
model  programs  are  developed  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  law  enforcement  officials,  pub- 
lic and  private  nonprofit  victim  advocates, 
legal  experts,  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys. 
and  recognized  experts  on  gender  bias  in  the 
courts 

SEC.  204.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  J400.000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  Of  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section,  no  less  than  25  percent 
and  no  more  than  40  percent  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  on  the 
study  required  by  section  201(a)  of  this  title.* 


By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself 
and  Ms.  Mikulskd: 
S.  278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
notice  and  procedures  before  the  Social 
Security  Administration  may  close. 
consolidate,  or  recategorize  certain  of- 
fices; to  the  Comnnittee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICES 
PRESERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.      SARBANES.      Mr.      President, 
today    I   am   reintroducing   legislation 
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that  would  establish  procedures  to  be 
used  when  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration proposes  to  close  or  move  a 
field  office. 

My  legislation,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Services  Preservation 
Aft  of  1991,  would  establish  a  process 
for  ensuring  that  interested  organiza- 
tions, employees,  and  social  security 
beneficiaries  all  receive  adequate  no- 
tice of  proposed  changes  in  field  of- 
fices. 

This  bill  would  also  require  the  agen- 
cy to  list,  as  part  of  its  annual  budget 
submission,  those  offices  which  have 
been  closed  in  the  preceding  year  as 
well  as  any  that  the  agency  plans  to 
close.  Currently,  there  is  no  readily 
available  source  of  this  information 
even  though  it  is  clearly  important  if 
we  in  Congress  are  to  be  informed 
about  the  agency's  service  to  the 
American  people. 

The  procedures  in  this  legislation  are 
based  both  on  procedures  employed  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  office  clos- 
ings and  on  guidelines  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  issued  on 
April  26,  1980.  Those  guidelines,  part  of 
an  administrative  directives  system, 
outlined  the  agency's  policy  and  I  want 
to  quote  briefly  from  them: 

The  prime  purpose  of  any  service  area  or 
facility  change  will  be  to  directly  improve 
public  service,  increase  opei^tional  or  ad- 
ministrative efficiency,  or  both.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  improvements  in  operational  or 
administrative  efficiency  can  be  shown  to  re- 
sult at  least  indirectly  in  improved  public 
service,  but  where  change  would  bring  these 
two  concepts  or  goals  into  conflict  with  one 
another,  public  service  considerations  should 
be  carefully  weighed  in  light  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

The  guidelines  go  on  to  specify  that 
shifts  in  population,  demand  for  per- 
sonal service,  socioeconomic  changes, 
transportation  availability,  and  public 
reaction  to  the  proposal  should  all  be 
considered  in  decisions  to  close  or  relo- 
cate facilities.  If  the  Social  Security 
Administration  consistently  adhered  to 
these  guidelines,  the  need  for  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  would  not  be  as 
pressing.  However,  the  guidelines  have 
been  repeatedly  revised  and.  more  im- 
portantly, there  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  where  the  agency  has  violated  its 
own  procedures, 

Mr.  President,  puMie  confidence  in 
the  Social  Security  Program  is  vital  to 
its  effectiveness  and  is  based  largely  on 
the  service  the  agency  provides.  The 
agency's  extensive  network  of  offices 
plays  an  important  role  in  providing 
(quality  service  to  the  millions  of 
.^mericans  who  depend  upon  Social  Se- 
curity programs.  The  agency  recog- 
nized, as  early  as  1958.  that  the  loca- 
tion of  its  offices  around  the  country 
contributes  both  to  public  confidence 
and  to  public  cooperation. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Social 
Security  .Administration  closed, 
moved,  and  recategorized  a  number  of 
service    offices    during    the    1980's.    A 


number  of  those  closings,  including  one 
in  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  were 
made  without  adequate  consideration 
of  the  public  interest. 

In  the  fall  of  1987.  the  agency  decided 
to  close  its  Dunbar  office  located  on 
the  east  side  of  Baltimore.  That  office 
had  been  opened  in  the  late  1960s  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  provide  a  variety  of 
community  services  at  one  central  lo- 
cation—a former  high  school  in  the 
Dunbar  community.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity office  served  as  the  focal  point  of 
the  center  and  received  frequent  refer- 
rals from  State  and  local  agencies  lo- 
cated there.  The  demand  for  services 
from  this  community  was  noticeably 
high. 

With  the  closing  of  that  office,  resi- 
dents of  the  area  still  receive  many 
other  services  from  the  Dunbar  loca- 
tion. However,  it  is  now  necessary  for 
them  to  go  outside  of  their  community 
for  Social  Security  assistance.  The 
Dunbar  office  served  a  community  that 
includes  many  elderly  and  disabled 
repif'ents  who  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  travel  across  town  to  other  offices. 

The  agency's  decision  to  close  this 
particular  office  was  never  fully  justi- 
fied. They  maintained  that  their  qual- 
ity of  service  and  operating  efficiency 
would  be  enhanced  by  telephone  and 
computer  modernization.  However.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this 
body  of  the  widespread  reports  of  seri- 
ous problems  with  the  new  equipment 
and  with  telephone  accessibility.  Many 
serious  concerns  about  the  celeservice 
program  have  been  expressed  to  me  and 
to  my  casework  staff. 

Even  assuming  that  problems  with 
the  telephone  systems  are  eventually 
resolved,  the  agency  itself  noted  that 
more  than  15  percent  of  households  in 
the  east  Baltimore  area  do  not  have 
telephones.  Therefore,  those  residents 
now  have  no  choice  except  to  travel  the 
extra  distance  to  the  downtown  office. 
The  agency's  arguments  for  closing  the 
Dunbar  office  were  especially  uncon- 
vincing since  it  had  been  handling  a 
heavy  caseload  very  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. At  the  time  it  was  shut 
down,  the  branch  office  employed  eight 
people  who  had  a  reputation  through- 
out the  Baltimore  area  for  the  quality 
of  their  service  and  the  personal  assist- 
ance they  provided  for  clients. 

The  service  delivery  review  that  the 
agency  used  to  justify  the  closing  of 
the  office  included  little  serious  analy- 
sis and  did  not  consider  alternative 
field  office  arrangements.  However,  the 
most  surprising  thing  about  the  review 
process  was  its  failure  to  involve  the 
community  in  assessing  its  own  service 
needs.  The  agency  did  not  provide  com- 
munity groups  or  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  Dunbar  area  with  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  service 
review  process. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
clearly  did  not  follow  its  written  proce- 
dures   in    this    particular    decision    to 


close  an  office.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  situations  in  their  own 
States  in  which  a  service  office  was 
closed  or  downgraded  without  input 
from  community  groups  and  without 
adequate  consideration  of  the  public 
interest,  .\s  many  of  us  so  painfully  re- 
member, the  last  Administration  pro- 
posed closing  more  than  750  service  of- 
fices in  mid-1986  Thanks  to  the  con- 
gressional and  public  outrage  sparked 
by  that  proposal,  the  mass  closings 
were  not  done.  However,  since  that 
time  the  agency  has  continued  to  tar- 
get many  of  those  same  offices  for  clo- 
sure or  recategorization. 

My  legislation  would  assure  that  the 
need  for  personal  attention  of  many 
Social  Security  beneficiaries,  such  as 
senior  citizens  and  handicapped  per- 
sons, is  considered  before  an  office  is 
closed.  It  recognizes  that  residents  of 
areas  that  are  characterized  by  low  lev- 
els of  income  or  education  often  have  a 
greater  need  for  personal  assistance.  In 
the  1960's  and  1970's.  the  agency  opened 
many  offices  in  areas  that  are  socially 
or  economically  disadvantaged.  It  dis- 
turbs me  that  many  of  those  very  of- 
fices are  among  the  ones  that  the  agen- 
cy has  targeted  for  closure  in  recent 
years. 

This  act  would  also  ensure  that  all 
decisions  to  close,  recategorize,  or 
move  a  Social  Security  office  are  con- 
sidered using  a  fair  process.  It  would 
prevent  the  Administration  from  bas- 
ing such  decisions  on  political  interests 
instead  of  on  the  needs  of  this  Nation's 
citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleague  from  Maryland.  Senator  Ml- 
KULSKi,  is  again  joining  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation.  It  is  my  hope  that 
all  of  my  other  colleagues  will  join  us 
in  supporting  this  important  bill  so 
that  it  can  be  promptly  approved  by 
the  Senate.* 


By  Mr  BR'^'AN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
G<3RTON.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr  adkms.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr  BfMPERS  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr. 
COVRAD.  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr  DeConcini.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr,  Fowler.  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr  Graham.  Mr,  He:nz.  V_r. 
Kerrey.   Mr.   Kerry.   Mr.   Lau- 

TENBERG.        Mr.        LEAH"/.        Mr. 

LiEBERMAN.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Miklxski, 
Mr.    Moyn'ihan.   Mr    Pell,   Mr. 

REID.    Mr.     ROBB.     Mr      RUDMAN, 

Mr.   Sanford.   -Mr    Simon.   Mr. 

Well.'^tone.  and  Mr  Wirthk 
S.  279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
to  require  new  standards  for  corporate 
average  fuel  economy,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
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VKITOR  VEH1CI,E  FUEL  EFFICIENCY  ACT 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I. 
tosrether  with  34  original  cosponsors, 
am  introducing  the  Motor  V'ehicle  Fuel 
Efficiency  Act  of  1991.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  energy  conservation 
measures  available  to  reduce  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  imported  oil. 

These  are  tense  and  frustrating  days 
for  all  of  us.  We  all  have  struggled  with 
the  proper  response  to  the  Iraqi  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  and  now  that  war  has 
begun  we  all  hope  and  pray  for  a  quick 
resolution  and  for  peace.  At  the  same 
time,  we  know  that  this  war  may  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  with  a  painfully 
high  human  and  economic  cost 

We  are  limited  in  what  we  can  do  in 
the  short  term  to  assist  in  the  day-to- 
day war  effort.  But  there  is  much  we 
can  do  in  the  longer  term  to  change  the 
conditions  that  make  us  so  dependent 
on  the  unstable  Middle  East,  and  on 
the  oil  that  we  know  ultimately  is  a  fi- 
nite resource.  We  have  been  without  an 
energy  policy  in  this  country  for  over 
10  years.  We  now  import  well  over  40 
percent  of  the  oil  we  use,  and  we  im- 
port more  of  our  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  than  we  did  at  the  time  of  the  1973 
embargo.  The  fuel  economy  of  pas- 
senger vehicles  is  declining,  rather 
than  improving,  at  a  rate  of  4  percent 
in  just  the  last  2  years. 

These  patterns  are  deeply  troubling, 
and  inaction  in  the  face  of  these  facts 
would  be  irresponsible.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  inaction,  for  the  citi- 
zen individually  and  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  can  be  severe  The  legislation 
I  introduce  today  is  one  step,  and  in- 
deed the  first  step  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress, to  reverse  the  pattern  of  inertia 
that  has  existed  for  much  too  long. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to  S 
1224.  which  I  introduced  in  the  lOlst 
Congress,  and  which  had  the  support  of 
57  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  will  im- 
prove the  fuel  efficiency  of  the  new 
passenger  vehicle  fleet  by  40  percent 
over  the  next  decade  by  requiring  in- 
creases in  the  corporate  average  fuel 
efficiency,  or  CAFE,  requirements  of 
current  law  By  2005,  these  improve- 
ments will  save  more  than  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  each  day.  This  is  over 
four  times  the  amount  of  oil  we  im- 
ported from  Iraq  and  Kuwait  prior  to 
the  Invasion.  This  legislation  also  ad- 
dresses the  serious  environmental 
threat  of  global  warming.  Since  each 
gallon  of  gasoline  burned  emits  almost 
20  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide,  these  sav- 
ings will  dramatically  reduce  emis- 
sions of  this  greenhouse  gas  by  500  mil- 
lion tons  per  year. 

While  this  bill  will  require  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  auto  industry,  it  also 
has  been  crafted  with  industry's  needs 
in  mind  No  increase  is  required  until 
model  year  1996,  an  additional  year  be- 
yond that  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired by  legislation  that  I  introduced 
In  the  last  Congress.  This  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  considerable  lead  time  the 


industry  says  it  needs  to  alter  its  prod- 
uct plans.  The  bill  does  not  require  pre- 
cise annual  increases,  as  the  current 
CAFE  law  did.  but  sets  standards  5 
years  apart  to  permit  the  industry 
maximum  flexibility  in  reaching  the 
standards. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  sur- 
gical precision  in  setting  standards  10 
years  in  the  future  is  difficult,  the  bill 
provides  considerable  discretion  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  in- 
crease or  reduce  the  standards  to  the 
maximum  feasible  levels  of  fuel  econ- 
omy. However,  it  provides  strict  guid- 
ance to  the  agency  in  carrying  out  this 
responsibility,  to  prevent  the  abusive 
and  unnecessary  reductions  in  the 
standards  that  were  permitted  by  the 
administration  in  the  late  1980's. 

The  legislation  also  will  correct  the 
unfairness  in  the  current  CAFE  law, 
which  is  unduly  burdensome  to  those 
manufacturers  who  make  a  full  range 
for  vehicle  sizes.  It  will  require  each 
manufacturer  to  improve  by  the  same 
percentage,  so  that  all  those  who  sell 
cars  in  the  United  States  will  have  to 
do  their  fair  share  toward  energy  con- 
servation. However,  it  also  contains  a 
numerical  maximum,  or  cap,  on  the 
standards,  so  that  those  manufacturers 
who  already  have  high  fuel  economy 
achievements  will  not  be  unreasonably 
affected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  contains 
necessary  deterrents  to  discourage  vio- 
lation of  the  standards.  The  bill  adjusts 
the  civil  penalties  chargeable  to  viola- 
tors by  an  inflation  factor,  since  the 
penalties  have  not  been  increased  since 
1975  and  now  are  worth  about  one-half 
of  what  they  were  when  enacted.  Addi- 
tionally, since  some  manufacturers  re- 
peatedly ignore  the  standards  and  sim- 
ply pay  penalties  every  year,  the  bill 
will  make  the  standards  more  difficult 
to  ignore  by  doubling  the  penalties  for 
such  repeat  violators. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  require  several 
studies — on  the  technological  potential 
for  fuel  economy  improvements  beyond 
the  next  decade;  on  the  optimum  for- 
mula for  establishing  CAFE  standards; 
and  on  the  accuracy  of  EPA  fuel  econ- 
omy testing  procedures.  These  studies 
will  give  Congress  the  information  it 
needs  to  continually  improve  both  fuel 
economy  and  the  structure  of  our  en- 
ergy policy. 

The  standards  set  by  this  bill  strike 
a  balance  between  the  needs  of  the 
country  to  save  oil  and  reduce  carbon 
dioxide  emissions,  and  the  needs  of  the 
industry  and  the  consumer  for  a  full 
range  of  vehicle  types  and  sizes,  and  for 
the  time  necessary  to  improve  the 
product.  The  standards  can  be  achieved 
even  if  no  new  technology  becomes 
available  within  the  next  10  years,  and 
without  significant  changes  in  the  size 
mix  of  the  fleet.  However,  there  are  ex- 
tremely promising  technologies,  such 
as  the  two  stroke  engine,  on  the  verge 
of  coming  into  production,  which  will 


enhance  the  ability  of  manufacturers 
to  meet  these  standards. 

Many  have  suggested  that  by  estab- 
lishing increased  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards this  bill  mandates  a  new  kind  of 
vehicle  fleet  for  the  American 
consumer.  Rather,  the  flexibility  and 
lead  time  provided  by  this  bill  lets  the 
industry  and  the  consumer  determine 
the  type  of  fleet  that  will  be  driven 
into  the  next  decade,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be  These  standards  Insure  only 
that  the  fleet  of  the  future  is  as  fuel  ef- 
ficient as  possible.  One  way  to  achieve 
that  is  to  hold  the  line  on  horsepower. 
The  horsepower  of  the  fleet  has  in- 
creased by  10  percent  in  just  2  years— 
between  1988  and  1990.  This,  and  a  6-per- 
cent weight  increase,  has  resulted  in  a 
4-percent  decline  in  fuel  economy. 
Such  declines  are  not  acceptable  given 
the  need  for  conservation.  In  my  view, 
the  elimination  of  one  tenth  of  a  sec- 
ond off  the  O-to-60-miles-per-hour 
record  should  not  be  national  policy. 
However,  under  my  bill  if  increased 
horsepower  and  speed  is  provided  by 
the  industry,  it  must  be  done  without 
sacrificing  fuel  economy. 

Many  have  joined  the  cry  for  con- 
servation, particularly  since  the  war 
began  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Yet  there  is 
a  disturbing  tendency  by  some  to  sug- 
gest that  conservation  should  be  prac- 
ticed by  everyone  else,  or  that  proven 
conservation  measures  should  not  be 
instituted  until  conservation  measures 
for  every  sector  of  the  economy  are  in 
place.  The  auto  industry  may  make 
such  suggestions  in  response  to  this 
legislation.  However,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  we  cannot  significantly 
reduce  our  oil  use  without  addressing 
the  transportation  sector.  The  light- 
duty-vehicle  fleet  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation accounts  for  almost  40  percent  of 
U.S.  oil  consumption.  It  must  be  part 
of  the  solution. 

In  addition,  CAFE  standards  are  a 
proven  means  of  conservation  in  this 
area— many  say  the  most  effective  con- 
servation measure  ever  enacted  in  this 
country.  Since  enactment  in  1975. 
CAFE  standards— and  the  industry's 
impressive  achievement  in  meeting 
them— have  saved  1.8  milion  barrels  of 
oil  each  day.  and  $40  billion  of  consum- 
ers' money.  There  is  no  rational  reason 
to  delay  further  improvements  while 
other  conservation  measures  are  de- 
bated. This  one  works,  it  will  not  pre- 
clude other  measures  later,  and  it 
needs  some  lead  time  for  implementa- 
tion. We  can.  and  should,  move  forward 
now. 

Some  suggest  that  the  cost  of  im- 
proved fuel  economy  is  too  high,  and 
that  the  consumer  and  the  industry 
cannot  bear  such  a  burden.  Evidence 
indicates  that  the  cost  of  meeting 
these  standards  would  be  well  under 
$500  per  car,  a  cost  largely  offset  by 
fuel  savings  But  I  would  suggest  that 
we  have  paid,  and  will  continue  to  pay. 
a  much  higher  cost  for  ignoring  con- 
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servation.  In  purely  economic  terms, 
the  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  War. 
Operation  Desert  Shield  had  already 
cost  $10  billion  in  calendar  year  1990 
alone.  The  taxpayers^mcluding  auto- 
mobile consumers  and  the  auto  indus- 
try—will pay  these  costs,  which  will 
undoubtedly  increase  dramatically. 
The  much  higher  price,  of  course,  is 
paid  in  noneconomic  terms— by  the 
presence  of  half  a  million  U.S.  troops 
deployed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  must  get  serious  about  energy 
policy  and  conservation,  and  we  must 
do  it  now.  Solutions  to  this  problem 
take  time.  We  cannot  wait  to  begin. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  the  assistance 
and  support  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Senator  HOL- 
LINGS.  who  had  the  foresight  to  recog- 
nize the  original  need  for  fuel  economy 
standards  and  lead  the  way  to  their  en- 
actment in  1975.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee.  Senator 
GORTXJN.  who  has  worked  with  me  on 
this  legislation  from  its  inception  in 
the  last  Congress  and  whose  hard  work 
and  support  has  been  vital  to  the 
progress  of  this  proposal.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  and  the  34  origi- 
nal cosponsors  in  supporting  this  legis- 
lation, and  ensuring  its  expeditious  en- 
actment into  law.* 

•  Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  strong  support  to 
my  Commerce  Committee  colleague 
Senator  Bry.\N,  and  to  be  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  corporate  average  fuel  econ- 
omy, or  CAFE,  standards.  I  also  was  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  1224.  which  had 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
in  the  last  Congress.  Today  we  con- 
tinue the  work  we  began  in  the  1970's 
on  fuel  economy  for  the  passenger  vehi- 
cle fleet. 

In  1975.  I  cosponsored  legislation  that 
established  the  current  CAFE  stand- 
ards. At  the  time  that  legislation  was 
proposed,  it  was  an  untested  and  un- 
precedented plan.  However,  we  believed 
we  could  effectively  promote  national 
energy  security  by  mandating  that  the 
passenger  vehicle  fleet  achieve  a  cer- 
tain fuel  economy. 

At  that  time,  we  heard  predictions 
from  the  automobile  industry  about 
the  consequences  of  the  legislation  on 
the  U.S.  economy  and  on  the  consum- 
er's choice  of  vehicles.  It  was  suggested 
then  that,  if  we  adopted  the  standards 
that  are  now  law.  everyone  would  have 
to  drive  a  vehicle  the  size  of  a  Ford 
Pinto.  Of  course,  the  events  of  the  last 
decade  have  proven  that  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  the  ability  to  meet 
such  a  challenge. 

I  am  glad  we  were  not  deterred  by 
those  predictions,  and  that  we  pro- 
ceeded to  legislate  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards, which  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  energy  conservation. 
They  have  resulted  in  a  doubling  of  the 


fuel  economy  of  the  fieet  without  any 
loss  of  interior  size  or  performance  of 
the  vehicles.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
improvements  in  fuel  economy  save  2.5 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  and  save 
the  consumer  at  least  $40  billion  per 
year  in  gasoline  costs. 

We  need  to  continue  the  work  we 
started  15  years  ago.  The  levels  of  fuel 
economy  established  by  that  law  have 
not  increased  since  1985.  and  the  fuel 
economy  of  some  manufactuers"  fleets 
is  actually  decreasing.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  need  for  energ.v  conservation 
has  not  diminished.  Rather,  we  have 
been  forcefully  reminded  that  we  can- 
not rely  on  unlimited  imported  oil.  The 
oil  is  not  really  unlimited,  and  the 
owners  of  that  oil  are  fully  prepared  to 
hold  us  hostage  to  obtain  it.  If  we  are 
prepared  to  send  our  troops  to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  Middle  East,  the  least 
we  can  do  is  continue  to  use  our  best 
technology  at  home  to  reduce  our  reli- 
ance on  imported  oil. 

Imported  oil  is  often  over  50  percent 
of  consumption,  and  we  recently  have 
seen  what  happens  to  gasoline  prices 
when  there  is  even  a  threat  to  that  sup- 
ply. Of  equal  concern  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  energy  imports  are  major  contrib- 
utors to  our  intolerably  high  trade  def- 
icit, adding  almost  $40  billion  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  ongoing,  and  in- 
creasing, problem  of  national  energy 
security,  we  have  another  reason  to 
continue  the  progress  m  fuel  effi- 
ciency—the threat  of  global  warming 
Every  gallon  of  gasoline  that  is  burned 
emits  almost  20  pounds  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, and  we  know  that  carbon  dioxide  is 
a  primary  contributor  to  global  warm- 
ing. While  we  may  not  be  certain  of  all 
the  consequences  of  the  warming  that 
IS  predicted,  we  are  certain  that  con- 
centrations of  carbon  dioxide  are  in- 
creasing. 

I  am  working  to  enhance  the  re- 
search necessary  to  know  more  about 
the  effects  of  this  warming.  In  the  last 
Congress  we  enacted  the  Global  Change 
Research  Act  of  1990.  which  I  intro- 
duced. This  legislation  provides  for  im- 
proved coordination  of  the  research  ef- 
forts to  understand  the  Earth  system 
and  effects  of  changes  in  that  system. 
This  legislation  also  provides  for  a  na- 
tional plan  to  advance  this  research. 

However.  I  am  convinced  that,  while 
this  research  proceeds,  we  must  imme- 
diately take  the  steps  available  to  us 
to  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 
Since  the  transportation  sector  is  re- 
sponsible for  about  one-third  of  the 
country's  carbon  dioxide  emissions, 
fuel  economy  is  an  Important  part  of 
the  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  auto  industry  is  saying  the  same 
things  it  said  in  1975— that  the  stand- 
ards will  force  all  Americans  into  tiny 
cars.  That  did  not  happen  as  a  result  of 
that  legislation,  and  it  will  not  happen 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  In  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  last  Congress,  we  heard  im- 


pressive testimony  from  a  variety  of 
experts,  including  the  Department  of 
Energy,  that  the  technology'  exists  to 
accomplish  considerable  improvements 
in  fuel  economy  without  noticeable 
size  reductions  or  unreasonable  cost. 

This  bill  is  fair,  it  is  practical,  and  it 
balances  the  needs  of  the  national  en- 
ergy security,  the  environment,  the 
economy,  and  the  consumer.  It  is  the 
product  of  thoughtful  work  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  where  we  have  spent 
years  developing  an  expertise  in  the 
area  of  fuel  economy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  re- 
sponse to  the  country's  long-term  en- 
ergy needs.* 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Motor  'Vehi- 
cle Fuel  Efficiency  Act.  This  legrisla- 
tion  is  similar  to  S.  1224  which  died  at 
the  end  of  the  101st  Congress. 

The  perilous  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  served  once  again  to  highlight 
our  dangerous  reliance  upon  imported 
oil.  It  appears  as  if  the  lessons  of  the 
1970's  have  been  forgotten,  or  worse,  ig- 
nored in  the  1990s.  Instead  of  petting 
better,  our  dependence  has  only  gotten 
worse.  In  1973.  we  imported  37  percent 
of  our  oil.  In  1990.  we  imported  50  per- 
cent of  our  oil.  Now.  more  than  ever, 
we  must  begin  to  focus  on  ways  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 
look  to  other  sources  of  energy,  and 
enact  serious  energy  conservation 
measures. 

Unfortunately.  New  York  and  the  en- 
tire Northeast,  rely  very  heavily  upon 
imported  oil.  The  New  York  State  En- 
ergy Office  reported  in  1989  that  foreign 
oil  provided  more  than  70  percent  of 
New  York's  petroleum  needs  That  fig- 
ure IS  up  from  60  percent  from  only  3 
years  ago.  Obviously.  New  York  is  very 
vulnerable  in  the  face  of  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions or  price  escalations  For  this 
reason,  corporate  average  fuel  econ- 
omy standards  are  important  for  New 
York  and  the  rest  of  the  Northeast. 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  lack  of 
a  comprehensive  energy  plan.  While 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  pre- 
sented such  a  plan  to  President  Bush. 
its  implementation  will  come  too  lat« 
to  be  of  any  assistance  in  our  present 
situation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  essential 
that  any  energy  plan  incorporate  a  di- 
versity of  energy  options  and  fuels. 
VMiile  we  cannot  immediately  end  our 
love  affair  with  oil.  we  can  focus  our 
attention  and  efforts  upon  other  en- 
ergy sources  such  as  natural  gas.  coal, 
nuclear,  and  renewables  such  as  wind 
and  solar. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Efficiency 
Act  presents  us  with  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. It  will  allow  us  to  curb  our  reli- 
ance on  foreign  oil.  while  at  the  same 
time  help  to  reduce  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  from  vehicles  which  contrib- 
ute to  global  warming.  This  legislation 
proposes  to  increase  the  current  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy,  or  CAFE. 
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requirements  for  new  cars  and  light 
trucks  sold  in  the  United  States  by  40 
percent  in  2001.  with  an  interim  in- 
crease of  20  percent  in  1996.  This  would 
save  2.8  million  barrels  of  oil  when 
fully  implemented. 

Since  1975  when  Congress  first  en- 
acted CAFE  standards,  the  auto  indus- 
try has  been  fighting  them.  The  cur- 
rent CAFE  standards  have  not  in- 
creased since  1985,  and  were  actually 
reduced  between  1986  and  1989.  In  1974. 
the  year  before  Congress  passed  a  fuel 
efficiency  law  that  raised  new  car 
miles  per  gallon  from  12.5  to  27.5  over 
10  years,  the  auto  industry  claimed 
that  higher  gas  mileage  would  'outlaw 
most  full-sized  sedans  and  station  wag- 
ons" and  require  all  cars  to  be  "sub- 
Pinto  sized."  Obviously  that  prediction 
has  proved  quite  false.  Yet  this  has  not 
prevented  the  industry  from  making 
this  and  other  claims  today.  Questions 
about  the  feasibility  of  higher  CAFE 
standards  are  currently  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  study.  I  look  forward  to  the 
results  of  this  study  which  Is  due  to  be 
released  in  June  of  this  year. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  environ- 
mental benefits  that  will  come  with 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  vehicular  emissions 
contribute  to  our  global  warming  prob- 
lem. A  tank  of  gasoline  produces  up  to 
400  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide,  a  major 
greenhouse  gas.  Although  the  world's 
motor  vehicles  now  produce  only  14 
percent  of  all  CO:  derived  from  fossil 
fuels,  the  vehicular  contribution  in  in- 
dustrialized countries  is  higher,  reach- 
ing a  peak  of  24  percent  in  the  United 
States.  Enacting  this  legislation  would 
be  the  single  largest  step  to  curbing 
global  warming  by  reducing  COj  emis- 
sions by  20  percent  by  the  year  2000, 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Efficiency 
Act  represents  just  one  step  we  can 
take  to  free  ourselves  from  the  shack- 
les of  foreign  oil  while  at  the  same 
time  addressing  the  problem  of  global 
warming.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Bryan,  the  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  in  introducing 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Efficiency  Act 
As  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee.  I  am  happy 
to  continue  my  work  with  Senator 
Bryan  on  this  vital  legislation. 

With  America's  attention  focused  on 
the  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  a  focus  on  the  every- 
day workings  of  the  Congress.  Yet. 
there  are  actions  we  should  actively 
pursue  to  make  us  less  dependent  on 
both  foreign  oil  and  a  region  of  the 
world  which  contains  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  known  oil  reserves. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  onset,  we 
are  not  engaged  in  a  war  in  the  Persian 


Gulf  for  cheap  oil.  Our  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Kuwait  is  to  support  the  U.N. 
resolution  and  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  nations  of  the  world  who  con- 
demn the  unprecedented  and  abhorrent 
aggression  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

Nonetheless,  even  before  Saddam 
Husseins  intolerable  actions,  it  was 
very  clear  that  America  was  sliding  to- 
ward a  dangerous  dependence  upnin  for- 
eign oil.  In  1973.  during  the  OPEC  oil 
embargo,  we  imported  36  percent  of  our 
oil.  In  January  1990.  we  imported  54 
percent  of  the  oil  we  consumed.  Two 
years  ago.  former  President  Reagan  in- 
formed the  Congress  under  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  that.  "Pe- 
troleum imports  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security."  Those  words  ring 
only  too  true  today.  Saddam  Hussein 
would  have  had  little  interest  in  Ku- 
wait if  the  world  was  not  so  dependent 
upon  Middle  East  oil. 

The  first  CAFE  bill  was  enactod  in 
1975.  At  that  time,  automobiles  aver- 
aged only  13.5  miles  per  gallon  (mpg). 
Despite  the  auto  companies'  claims 
that  the  standards  could  not  be  met. 
manufactujers  did  reach  the  act's  goal 
of  27.5  mpg  by  1985.  The  CAFE  bill  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  efficient  en- 
ergy saving  measures  ever  enacted.  But 
CAFE  has  not  increased  in  the  last  6 
years  and  was  actually  rolled-back  for 
a  few  years  in  the  mid-eighties.  Fuel 
efficiency  for  all  models  sold  in  Amer- 
ica peaked  at  28.7  mpg  in  1988:  the  aver- 
age for  all  1990  models  has  dropped  to 
only  28.2  mpg.  Deep  concern  both  with 
energy  security  and  environmental 
degradation  require  a  reversal  of  this 
trend. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  re- 
quires that  each  manufacturer  to  in- 
crease its  fleet  performance  by  20  per- 
cent by  1996  and  by  40  percent  by  the 
year  2001.  It  will  also  require  light 
trucks,  the  fastest  selling  vehicles 
today,  to  increase  their  fuel  economy 
by  a  like  percentage  over  their  1988  fuel 
efficiency  levels.  When  fully  imple- 
mented, this  bill  will  save  2.8  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day— significantly 
less  than  the  17  million  barrels  of  oil 
we  presently  use  each  day. 

While  todays  events  tend  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  importance  of  rid- 
ding our  Nation  of  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  very  beneficial  effects  this  bill 
would  have  on  the  environment.  By 
lessening  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil.  we  will  decrease  the  number  of  su- 
pertankers in  our  waters  and  lower  the 
chances  of  a  disasterous  oilspill.  When 
fully  implemented,  the  Bryan-Gorton 
bill  will  eliminate  852  trips  per  year  by 
a  supertanker  the  size  of  the  Eiion- 
Valdez. 

Of  all  the  steps  that  we  can  take  to 
reduce  global  warming,  this  bill  is 
thought  to  be  rhe  most  important. 
Each  gallon  of  gasoline  used  typically 
produces  18  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  the  primary  green- 


house gas  which  contributes  to  global 
warming.  Over  its  lifetime,  an  18  mpg 
car  pumps  58  tons  of  carbon  dioxide 
into  the  air;  a  40  mpg  car  emits  26  tons, 
less  than  half  that  amount. 

Last  year.  Senator  Bryan  and  I  led 
the  debate  in  support  of  increased 
CAFE  requirements.  A  majority  of 
Senators.  57.  supported  our  attempt  to 
pass  this  vital  legislation.  I  hope  that, 
especially  now  given  the  events  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  many  more  Senators  will 
see  the  necessity  of  taking  a  step  for- 
ward toward  energy  independence. 

In  the  future,  there  may  be  many  dif- 
ficult votes  this  body  will  take  in  ad- 
dressing our  country's  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental needs.  Approving  this  bill, 
however,  should  not  be  a  difficult  deci- 
sion. This  is  a  modest  measure,  the 
goals  of  which  can  be  achieved  with 
technology  already  used  in  fuel  effi- 
cient cars  today.  To  me,  it  makes  sense 
to  use  our  resources  wisely  and  to  prac- 
tice conservation.  The  Bryan-Gorton 
CAFE  bill  is  a  responsible  measure 
which  I  hope  will  have  the  widespread 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate.* 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Energy 
and  Environmental  Study  Conference,  I 
am  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  continue  to  be  so  heavily 
dependent  on  oil,  as  recent  events  have 
dramatically  illustrated.  To  its  credit, 
the  administration  began  working  on 
such  a  policy  even  before  Iraq's  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
reviewing  their  recommendations. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  sends  a  clear  and  unambig- 
uous message  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  we  are  serious 
about  moving  forward  with  a  strategy 
to  reduce  energy  consumption.  Any 
comprehensive  energy  plan  involves 
conservation,  and  given  that  the  trans- 
portation sector  accounts  for  over  60 
percent  of  our  oil  consumption,  im- 
proving the  fuel  efficiency  of  the  vehi- 
cles on  our  roads  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  efforts. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  believe  we 
must  increase  the  fuel  efficiency  of 
passenger  cars  and  light  trucks.  1  do 
remain  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
issue  of  safety.  Despite  the  testimony 
given  by  various  expert  witnesses  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  continue  to 
maintain  that  the  standards  set  forth 
in  this  bill  cannot  be  achieved  without 
significantly  downsizing  their  fleets. 
That  is.  by  making  smaller  and  lighter 
weight,  and,  therefore  more  unsafe,  ve- 
hicles. 

Much  of  this  rhetoric  is  the  same 
that  was  heard  15  years  ago  when 
CAFE  standards  were  first  enacted.  Re- 
gardless of  these  claims,  however,  fuel 
economy  has  doubled  since  that  time, 
with  no  loss  of  interior  volume  or  per- 
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formance.  Interior  space  and  vehicle 
weight  have  been  constant  since  1979. 
In  addition,  traffic  fatalities  have  been 
reduced  from  3.5  per  100  million  vehicle 
miles  traveled  in  1974,  when  CAFE  was 
first  enacted,  to  2.4.  I  hope,  as  in  our 
prior  experience,  that  the  automobile 
manufacturers'  assertions  will  prove 
unfounded. 

Some  manufacturers  also  continue  to 
voice  objections  to  the  percentage  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  bill.  They  believe 
it  unfairly  impacts  those  who  have  al- 
ready done  the  most  to  attain  higher 
standards.  We  have  tried  to  address 
this  issue  by  placing  a  "cap"  on  the 
maximum  level  of  fuel  economy  re- 
quired. We  have  also  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  the  discretion 
and  flexibility  to  reduce  the  estab- 
lished standards.  I  recognize  that  some 
industry  members  still  may  not  find 
this  to  be  the  best  solution.  Perhaps,  as 
we  debate  the  issue  this  year,  we  can 
craft  an  approach  that  addresses  their 
continuing  concerns. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
goals  embodied  in  this  legislation  rep- 
resent clear  and  positive  steps  toward 
realizing  a  sensible,  economically  and 
environmentally  sound  energy  policy. 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  move  forward 
to  solve  our  long-term  energy  problems 
through  conservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  fuels.  This  bill  is 
an  excellent  starting  place,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  ef- 
fort.* 

*  Mr  LAUTENBERG  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
rise  to  join  Senator  BRYAN  and  others 
in  introducing  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
Efficiency  Act.  The  bill  would  increase 
fuel  economy  standards  by  40  percent 
over  the  next  decade,  saving  2,8  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  It  builds  on  the 
success  of  the  Corporate  Average  Fuel 
Economy  or  CAFE  law  enacted  in 
1975 — one  of  the  most  effective  energy 
efficiency  measures  ever  pa.ssed  by 
Congress. 

We  are  the  most  wasteful  society  in 
the  world.  The  United  States  uses 
twice  the  amount  of  energy  per  unit  of 
GNP  than  Japan  or  West  Germany  Mr 
President,  if  we  trimmed  oil  consump- 
tion by  just  15  percent,  we  would  dis- 
place all  the  oil  America  imports  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  bill  alone  once 
fully  implemented  would  more  than 
achieve  that  drop  in  oil  consumption. 

That's  why  Senator  Bry.an's  bill  is  so 
important.  It  expands  on  the  original 
1975  Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy 
[CAFE]  Act  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  we've  taken  to 
protect  the  global  environment  and 
promote  a  healthier  U.S.  economy.  It 
resulted  in  more  efficient  vehicles  and 
reducing  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been 
Since  the  CAFE  measures  were  enacted 
there  has  been  an  approximate  dou- 
bling in  automobile  fuel  efficiency.  It 
has  saved  2.5  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  and  $40  billion   per  year  for  con- 


sumers. Despite  the  auto  industry's 
fears  that  the  standards  would  harm 
them,  they  managed  to  meet  those 
standards. 

But  fuel  efficiency  in  the  United 
States  is  slipping  and  legislation  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  progress  in 
energy  conservation,  environmental 
protection,  and  balancing  the  trade 
deficit  that  was  initiated  by  the  1975 
CAFE  law.  Unfortunateli'.  the  success 
of  the  1975  CAFE  standards  began  to 
level  off  in  1985.  The  average  new  vehi- 
cle fuel  efficiency  in  1988  was  actually 
lower  than  the  standards  set  in  1985. 
And  we  have  witnessed  a  decline  in  fuel 
efficiency  of  some  manufacturers. 

The  Bryan  bill  will  reverse  this  de- 
cline. And  it  establishes  standards 
which  are  technologically  feasible.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  says 
that  the  technology  exists  now  to 
make  these  improvements  without  sac- 
rificing performance  or  switching  to 
smaller  cars. 

Higher  fuel  efficiency  makes  sense 
for  many  other  reasons.  This  Nation 
faces  considerable  economic  difficul- 
ties because  of  our  trade  deficit.  Forty 
percent  of  our  trade  deficit  is  due  to  oil 
imports  alone!  Driving  cars  that 
consume  less  fuel  will  help  wean  the 
United  States  from  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

In  addition  to  saving  oil,  the  Bryan 
bill  is  an  important  step  in  saving  our 
planet.  Carbon  dioxide  emitted  from 
motor  vehicles  is  a  significant  contrib- 
utor to  the  threat  of  global  warming  or 
"the  greenhouse  effect  "  The  combus- 
tion of  a  single  gallon  of  gas  produces 
almost  20  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide. 
.\nd  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  car 
emits  about  58  tons  of  CO.-  over  its  life- 
time. The  United  States  emits  more 
CO-  than  any  other  nation— about  20 
percent  of  the  world's  CO:  emissions. 
.Automobiles  account  for  25  percent  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  of  COr  emissions. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  accountable  for  al- 
most half  of  the  gases  that  contribute 
to  the  greenhouse  effect.  As  greenhouse 
gases  become  trapped  m  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere, temperatures  will  increase 
around  the  globe.  The  impacts  are  far 
reaching.  Mass  extinctions  will  result 
as  species  are  unable  to  adapt  to  rap- 
idly changing  environmental  condi- 
tions. Reduced  soil  moisture  and  al- 
tered weather  patterns  will  disrupt 
U.S.  and  world  agricultural  cycles.  Ris- 
ing sea  levels  due  to  melting  of  the 
polar  ice  caps  will  inundate  coastal 
areas  around  the  world,  resulting  m 
loss  of  low  lying  coastal  lands  where 
millions  of  people  reside. 

Although  there  is  some  disagreement 
as  to  the  rate  and  magnitude  of 
change,  there  is  a  remarkable  degree  of 
scientific  consensus  that  global  cli- 
mate change  is  upon  us.  This  change 
presents  a  serious  threat  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  life  on  Earth  as  we  know 
It. 


The  standards  proposed  in  this  bill 
would  decrease  carbon  dioxide  by  about 
500  million  tons  per  year  by  the  year 
2005.  By  setting  these  new  CAFE  stand- 
ards, the  United  States  can  assume  a 
leadership  role  for  the  development  of 
efficient  technologies  that  can  help  us 
to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and 
address  the  problem  of  global  climate 
change. 

Mr.  President,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Fuel  Efficiency  Act  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  wasteful  energy  con- 
sumption and  unstable  supplies  of  oil. 
to  reduce  our  trade  imbalance  and  curb 
global  warming.  The  decline  in  auto 
fuel  efficiency  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
the  Nation's  economy,  to  our  national 
security  and  to  the  health  of  the  global 
environment.  Increasing  auto  fuel  effi- 
ciency is  the  single  most  important 
step  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  enhance  our 
economy  and  protect  the  natural  sys- 
tems that  support  life  on  this  planet.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation.* 

*  Mr.  KERRY  Mr.  President,  the  need 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
can  no  better  be  illustrated  than  by 
witnessing  what  is  at  stake  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

I  rise  today  to  join  with  Senator 
Bry.\n  and  more  than  30  of  my  col- 
leagues in  refiling  legislation  to  jump- 
start  the  auto  fuel  efficiency  program. 
The  legislation  we  are  reintroducing 
today  is  absolutely  critical  in  order  to 
improve  the  Nation's  energy  situation, 
reduce  air  pollution,  protect  our  con- 
sumers and  enhance  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  issue  of  conserving  gasoline  is 
one  that  many  of  us  tried  to  raise  dur- 
ing the  Clean  Air  debate:  and  it  is  an 
issue  that  holds  equal  importance 
today,  particularly  in  view  of  the  en- 
ergy situation  in  the  gulf. 

The  energy  situation  m  the  Middle 
East  has  sadly  made  this  debate  a 
timely  one.  Our  der>endence  on  foreign 
oil  IS  demonstrated  each  day  by  the 
news  we  receive  from  the  gulf— by  the 
risks  being  taken  by  our  soldiers  in  the 
desert — and  by  the  fears  of  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  each  day  at  home  At 
home,  every  one  of  us  notices  the  addi- 
tional costs  to  us  from  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  from  the  direct  cost  of 
gasoline  at  the  pump,  to  those  passed 
on  costs  for  heating  and  transportation 
that  increase  the  price  of  airline  trav- 
el, food,  health  care,  and  every  manu- 
facturing industry  m  the  Nation. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  oil  in  the  world,  account- 
ing for  almost  25  percent  of  the  con- 
sumption. Oil  imports  have  grown  from 
28  percent  consumption  in  1982  to  more 
than  50  percent  this  year.  That  amount 
exceeds  our  previous  high  of  48  percent 
set  in  1977.  This  excessive  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  clearly  reflects  a  lost 
decade  with  no  national  energy  strat- 
egy. The  President  is  expected  to  make 
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reference  to  his  forthcomingf  energy 
strateKy  tonight  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  However,  if  the  stories 
coming  out  of  the  White  House  are 
true,  the  President's  energy  strategy 
will  provide  an  economic  infusion  for 
the  ailing  domestic  oil  business  and 
stalled  nuclear  power  industry,  and  re- 
flects a  myopic  view  of  a  few  advisors 
that  conservation  and  renewables  be 
excluded  from  the  energy  equation. 
Such  shortsighted  vision  during  the 
Reagan  years  resulted  in  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  we  find  ourselves  in 
today. 

Many  recall  that  during  the  oil  em- 
bargo of  1973  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike  got  serious  about  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  energy  resources. 
In  1975  Congress,  through  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Hollings  and  others, 
enacted  CAFE  standards  which  in- 
creased automobile  fuel  efficiency  from 
14  miles  per  gallon  to  today's  27.5  miles 
per  gallon.  Funds  poured  into  research 
and  development  for  renewable  sources. 
Congress  passed  tax  credits  for  con- 
servation initiatives.  Today  after  a 
decade  of  neglect,  a  decade  with  no  en- 
ergy policy,  we  have  arrived  at  the  eco- 
nomically risky  and  environmentally 
dangerous  position  we  are  in  today.  In 
the  past  decade  funds  for  renewable  en- 
ergy sources  were  cut  from  S557  million 
in  1981  to  $94  million  last  year.  Mean- 
while the  price  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
ranges  from  $500  million  to  $1  billion  a 
day.  In  the  19808  tax  credits  for  renew- 
ables such  as  the  solar  hot  water  heat- 
ing were  eliminated.  And  as  our  R&D 
dollars  dried  up  for  America's  univer- 
sities and  research  institutions  the 
Japanese  and  the  Germans  pa.ssed  us  by 
to  become  the  world's  leaders  in  ex- 
porting technologies.  It  is  disgraceful 
that  complacency  and  the  lack  of  an 
energy  crisis  permitted  not  only  our 
competitive  edge  to  slip  away,  but 
shelved  the  Nations  conservation  ef- 
forts. 

With  new  problems  come  new  oppor- 
tunities. The  Persian  Gulf  war  high- 
lights the  need  for  action,  and  provides 
a  new  chance  to  renew  our  conserva- 
tion effort  and  to  continue  to  curb  en- 
vironmental degradation. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  debate  the 
merits  of  the  CAFE  approach.  I  want  to 
address  the  fact  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  received  frightening  and 
distorted  and  exaggerated  assessments 
of  the  measuring  Impact  on  our  auto- 
mobile industry.  Let  me  put  this  into 
perspective. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Congress  enacted 
legislation  which  adopted  CAFE  stand- 
ards designed  to  improve  automobile 
fuel  efficiency  by  100  percent  in  just  a 
decade.  Ten  years  later  the  automobile 
industry  to  their  credit,  achieved  that 
100  percent  improvement  standard  and 
in  some  instances  went  beyond. 

Let's  review  what  the  automobile  in- 
dustry told  us  15  years  ago  when  CAFE 


standards  first  passed.  In  1974  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  told  us: 

This  proposal  would  require  a  Ford  product 
line  consisting  of  either  all  sub-Plnto-slzed 
vehicles  or  some  mix  of  vehicles  racing 
from  a  sub-sub-compact  to  perhaps  a  Mav- 
erick. 

Chrysler  stated  that  the  provision 
"would  outlaw  a  number  of  engine 
lines  and  car  models,  including  most 
full-size  sedans  and  station  wagons." 

Needless  to  say.  these  dire  pre- 
dictions proved  false.  But  that  does  not 
prevent  the  automobile  manufacturers 
from  recycling  them  again.  For  exam- 
ple. General  Motors  has  suggested  that 
the  new  CAFE  targets  "would  force  us 
to  consider  drastic  measures,  such  as 
cutting  production  of  our  larger,  fam- 
ily-sized cars." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  they  were  wrong 
in  1974  and  they  are  wrong  now.  Be- 
cause of  the  success  of  the  CAFE  stand- 
ards, new  cars  rolling  off  the  assembly 
line  today  average  over  28  versus  only 
14  miles  per  gallon  in  1975. 

More  important,  these  standards 
have  saved  the  Nation  2.5  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  every  day  and,  in  1989  alone, 
lowered  carbon  dioxide  emissions  by 
over  360  million  tons.  This  means  sav- 
ings from  the  pocket  book  of  virtually 
every  American  family,  not  some  ab- 
stract national  oil  account. 

Contrary  to  what  the  auto  industry 
says,  the  availability  of  this  fuel  sav- 
ing technology  means  that  the  size  of 
vehicles  need  not  be  reduced  and  that 
there  is  no  trade  off  of  fuel  economy 
with  safety.  In  fact,  the  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  long  time  watchdog  of 
auto  safety,  assures  us  that  this 
amendment  will  not  compromise  safe- 
ty. Moreover,  experts  tell  us  that  our 
bill  will  offer  buyers  the  same  size  and 
comforts  as  automobile  models  from 
1987.  Certainly  consumers  will  continue 
to  have  choices  in  the  cars  they  buy. 

Increasing  our  fuel  efficiency  will  de- 
crease our  dejjendence  on  foreign  oil. 
This  dependency  not  only  poses  the 
economic  threat  to  consumer  pocket- 
books,  as  we  witnessed  in  October  when 
oil  prices  rose  to  $40  a  barrel,  but  is  a 
direct  threat  to  the  overall  economic 
security  of  our  Nation.  Oil  imports  ac- 
count for  close  to  55  percent  of  our 
trade  deficit.  If  you  eliminate  oil  im- 
ports and  automobile  imports,  we  actu- 
ally have  a  national  trade  surplus. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
reduce  our  Nation's  oil  consumption  by 
2.8  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  by 
2006.  This  accounts  for  close  to  four 
times  the  amount  of  oil  we  have  been 
importing  from  Kuwait  and  Iraq  com- 
bined. 

Increasing  our  fuel  efficiency  also 
makes  sense  because  it  will  decrease 
the  pressure  to  drill  in  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas,  such  as  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Alaska.  Some  predict  that  if  we  reduce 
our  oil  consumption  by  2.8  million  bar- 
rels per  day  as  set  out  in  this  legisla- 


tion, by  the  year  2006  we  will  save  10 
times  the  amount  of  oil  they  expect  to 
produce  in  ANWAR.  It  will  minimize 
the  need  for  off  shore  oil  and  gas  drill 
ing  in  environmentally  sensitive  coast- 
al areas  such  as  Georges  Bank  and  the 
California  coast. 

Increased  fuel  efficiency  would  save 
consumers  hundreds  of  dollars  every 
year  at  the  gas  pump.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  additional  cost  to  produce  a 
car  achieving  40  miles  per  gallon  may 
be  $500.  This  sum  would  be  offset  by 
savings  of  more  than  $2,000  per  year 
from  lower  gas  use.  And  with  continued 
rising  prices  of  gasoline  maybe  even 
more. 

In  addition  to  saving  oil,  raising  our 
CAFE  standards  is  the  single  biggest 
step  Congress  can  take  to  reduce  global 
warming. 

There  is  no  one  panacea  for  address- 
ing global  warming.  Although  experts 
may  disagree  on  the  extent  of  global 
warming  no  one  will  dispute  the  over- 
all benefits  of  reducing  carbon  dioxide. 
We  need  a  broad  strategy  to  achieve 
CO;  reduction.  Our  utilities  must  be 
made  more  efficient.  We  must  take  ac- 
tion to  promote  industrial  efficiency. 
Deforestation  must  be  limited  while  re- 
forestation should  become  a  priority 
But  cars  and  light  trucks  are  the  major 
contributors  to  global  warming  and  we 
must  move  immediately  to  improve 
their  efficiency. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  respon- 
sible for  23  percent  of  all  carbon  diox- 
ide emissions  produced  by  human  ac- 
tivities worldwide.  Cars  and  light 
trucks  generate  about  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

Every  single  gallon  of  gasoline  our 
cars  and  light  trucks  bum  produces 
nearly  20  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
primary  global  warming  gas.  According 
to  calculations  by  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Foundation,  the  average  car  on 
the  road  today  produces  58  tons  of  CO; 
over  its  lifetime.  In  stark  contrast, 
cars  averaging  40  mpg  would  emit  only 
26  tons  of  CO:  over  their  lifetimes. 
That's  right.  Eiach  and  every  car  will 
produce  32  tons  less  CO;  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

More  than  half  of  America's  Nobel 
laureates  and  700  members  of  the  pres- 
tigious National  Academy  of  Sciences 
earlier  last  year  called  global  warming 
"the  most  serious  environmental 
threat  of  the  21st  century.  " 

These  distinguished  scientists  were 
not  extreme  to  express  such  alarm. 
Last  spring  a  meeting  of  the  UN's 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
Change  confirmed  the  general  consen- 
sus of  the  world's  scientific  commu- 
nity: the  earth's  temperature  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  3  to  8  degrees  by  the 
early  part  of  the  next  century. 

Such  a  temperature  rise  could  have 
devastating  consequences  for  the 
Earth's  fragile  environment — sea  levels 
could  rise;  droughts  may  occur;  and  ex- 
treme   weather   conditions   could    pre- 
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vail.  The  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal Implications  of  these  climatic 
changes  would  be  enormous,  even  apart 
from  the  environmental  losses. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  requires  each  manufacturer 
to  increase  the  fuel  efficiency  of  Its 
fleet  by  20  percent  over  1988  levels  by 
1996  and  by  40  percent  by  2000  These  in- 
creases would  result  in  an  overall  na- 
tional new  car  average  of  34.4  mpg  m 
1996  and  40  mpg  in  2000.  The  measure 
also  sets  new  efficiency  standards — an 
average  of  25  mpg  m  1995,  30  in  2000— for 
light  trucks.  Raising  the  efficiency  of 
light  trucks  is  especially  critical  since 
they  currently  account  for  a  third  of 
all  new  vehicle  sales,  yet  on  average 
are  25  percent  less  efficient  than  cars. 
By  2006.  these  standards  would  help 
curb  global  warming  by  reducing  US. 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  by  over  300 
million  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  act  now 
and  move  this  bill  through  the  102d 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991  is  not  just  about  energy  efficiency, 
but  also  about  our  national  security, 
improving  our  environment,  and  pro- 
tecting our  consumers.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  as  an  original  co- 
sjxinsor  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Effi- 
ciency Act,  which  Senator  Bry.^n  is  in- 
troducing today.  I  am  cosponsoring 
this  bill  because  it  realizes  important 
energy  and  environmental  goals. 

This  legislation  is  an  essential  part 
of  what  must  now  be  a  renewed  effort 
towards  fuel  efficiency  and  conserva- 
tion. The  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
minds all  of  us  just  how  vulnerable  the 
United  States  is  to  political  disrup- 
tions in  oil-producing  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  oil  embargoes  of 
the  seventies  gave  us  our  first 
warnings  of  the  dangers  of  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  For  a  time,  the  Federal 
Government  and  consumers  focused  on 
conservation  as  one  solution.  But, 
again,  in  the  eighties  we  were  lulled 
into  complacency  about  the  future  of 
the  energy  supply  with  cheap  prices 
and  plentiful  supplies.  It  is  my  strong 
hope  that,  this  time,  the  United  States 
will  heed  the  most  recent  alarm  by 
making  some  serious  efforts  at  energy 
conservation. 

As  Senator  Bryan  has  indicated,  the 
Motor  V'ehicle  Fuel  Efficiency  Act 
would  require  that  current  corporate 
average  fuel  economy  [CAP'E]  stand- 
ards be  improved  by  40  percent  over  the 
next  decade.  When  fully  implemented, 
the  savings  in  fuel  will  be  many  times 
the  amounts  that  used  to  be  imported 
from  Iraq  and  Kuwait  combined. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  address- 
ing our  energy  conservation  needs,  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Efficiency  Act  seeks  to 
solve  a  serious  environmental  problem 
as  well.  Requiring  improvements  in 
fuel  economy  will  force  a  significant 
decrease  in  emissions  of  carbon  diox- 


ide, a  greenhouse  gas  that  many  sci- 
entists have  found  contributes  to  glob- 
al warming. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  101st  Congress 
would  have  included  a  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  standard  in  the  final  clean 
air  bill  that  was  sent  to  the  President. 
I  was  a  strong  backer  of  a  CO:  stand- 
ard, because  it  would  have  begun  to  ad- 
dress the  global  warming  problem, 
while  bringing  about  much-needed  en- 
ergy conservation  at  the  same  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  carbon  dioxide 
standard  became  too  controversial  and 
was  dropped.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
Congress.  Senator  BRY.^N's  bill  amend- 
ing the  CAFE  law  was  also  derailed,  de- 
spite his  persistent  efforts  and  the  sup- 
port of  many  Senators,  myself  in- 
cluded. 

Senator  Bry.^n,  1  commend  you  for 
your  leadership  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  for  bringing  this  legislation 
back  before  the  Senate  early  in  the 
new  Congress.  I  plan  to  work  with  you 
and  the  many  other  cosponsors  of  this 
bill  to  make  this  year  the  year  we  im- 
prove automobile  fuel  efficiency.* 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  m  favor  of  the  fuel  econ- 
omy bill  introduced  by  Senator  Bry.^.n 
of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  for  his  leadership 
and  perserverance  on  this  very  crucial 
issue  to  the  Nation's  energy,  environ- 
mental, and  economic  problems. 

This  is  a  critical  bill  for  energy  con- 
servation. Fuel  economy  measures 
must  be  a  central  part  of  a  national  en- 
ergy strategy.  Oil  is  a  finite  resource, 
and  most  of  it  comes  from  a  region  of 
the  world  which  is  politically  unstable, 
to  say  the  least.  This  bill  would,  when 
fully  implemented  save  2.8  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day.  and  that  would  have 
a  profound  impact  on  our  economy,  and 
on  our  national  security. 

This  is  also  a  critical  bill  for  the  en- 
vironment because  it  takes  a  large  step 
forward  in  addressing  the  potentially 
catastiophic  consequences  of  global 
warming.  By  making  millions  of  auto- 
mobiles burn  less  gas.  we  can  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  amount  of  carbon  di- 
oxide that  goes  into  the  atmosphere. 
We  can  take  500  million  tons  of  CO;  out 
of  our  air  each  year  and  that  will  have 
dramatic,  positive  effect  on  our  efforts 
to  reduce  global  warming. 

This  bill  also  means  economic  relief 
for  millions  of  American  motorists. 
Simply  put.  the  better  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency of  automobiles,  the  less  money 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  to  operate 
them. 

.American  consumers  and  our  econ- 
omy are  being  held  hostage  by  the  big 
oil  and  OPEC  oil  producers.  We  must 
act  now  to  break  their  hold  over  us. 
There  are  short  term  measures  we  can 
pursue.  But  in  the  long  term,  we  need 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  oil  itself. 
Raising  the  fuel  efficiency  of  auto- 
mobiles is  one  major  way  to  do  just 


that.  We  as  a  nation  depend  too  much 
on  oil.  no  matter  where  it  comes  from. 
It  does  us  little  good  to  reduce  reliance 
on  foreign  oil  if  the  price  of  oil  from 
Alaska  or  Texas  still  goes  through  the 
roof  everytime  the  global  price  of 
crude  goes  up.  We  need  to  reduce  our 
reliance  on  all  oil.  And  by  reducing 
how  much  gasoline  goes  into  the  tanks 
of  our  cars,  we  can  do  just  that. 

Despite  the  oil  shock  of  the  1970's. 
the  Nation  has  not  responded  by  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  petroleum  in  ve- 
hicles. While  records  show  that  oil  con- 
sumption has  declined  in  many  major 
sectors  of  our  economy:  In  electricity 
generation  it  is  down  50  percent,  indus- 
trial use  of  oil  has  dropped  10  percent, 
but  the  use  of  petroleum  in  transpor- 
tation has  grown  20  percent  since  the 
boycott  of  1973.  In  198S,  transportation 
accounted  for  63  percent  of  the  total  oil 
consumed  ;n  this  country  every  day. 
with  more  than  half  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  transportation  consumed  by 
automobiles. 

The  energy  conservation  numbers  as- 
sociated with  this  bill  are  dramatic. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  es- 
timates that  if  we  pass  the  bill  now  by 
the  year  2000  we  would  save  a  total  of 
more  than  49  billion  gallons  of  gaso- 
line. By  2005.  the  bill  would  save  more 
than  2.8  million  barrels  of  oil  every  sin- 
gle day. 

Mr.  President,  these  savings  would 
have  dramatic  effects  on  protecting  the 
independence  of  our  economy  and  our 
ability  as  Americans  to  protect  the 
quality  of  our  life  and  our  standard  of 
living. 

I  believe  it  is  especially  significant 
that  we  are  introducing  this  bill  sev- 
eral days  before  the  start  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Negotiating  Committee 
on  a  Framework  Convention  on  Cli- 
mate Change  which  will  be  held  in 
Washington.  That  committee  is  seek- 
ing a  world  agreement  on  reducing 
greenhouse  gases,  including  carbon  di- 
oxide. Many  other  countries  through- 
out the  world  already  have  acted  and 
committed  to  reducing  carbon  dioxide 
emissions.  Yet  this  aoministration  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  make  any  such 
commitment. 

Prime  Minister  Brandtland  of  Nor- 
way. I  think  said  it  well  when  he  stat- 
ed: 

The  importance  of  climate  change  may  be 
greater  and  more  drastic  than  any  challenge 
mankind  has  faced,  with  the  exception  of  nu- 
clear war. 

In  a  handful  of  generations  our  sci- 
entists are  now  telling  us,  we  have  un- 
leashed a  potentially  lethal  mix  of  pol- 
lutants into  our  atmosphere  which  will 
literally— not  just  s>TTibolically— 
threaten  us  for  generations  to  come 

Nothing  in  history  provides  us  with 
precedents  to  deal  with  this  kind  of 
threat.  But  the  bill  before  us  allows  us 
to  act  decisively  and  responsibly  to  ad- 
dress global  climate  change  by  signifi- 
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cantly   reducing  carbon   dioxide   emis- 
sions. 

Carbon  dioxide  is,  everyone  ag^rees.  a 
dangerous  greenhouse  gas  It  accounts 
for  almost  50  percent  of  the  gases  that 
contribute  to  global  warming.  The 
United  States,  with  about  5  percent  of 
the  worlds  population,  generates  more 
than  20  percent  of  all  manmade  emis 
sions  of  carbon  dioxide.  We  are  doing 
more  than  our  part,  unfortunately,  to 
pollute  the  atmosphere. 

Transportation  accounts  for  almost 
one-third  of  all  of  the  American  carbon 
dioxide  emissions.  Remarkably,  we  in 
this  country  generate  more  than  most 
other  developed  countries  produce  from 
all  sources. 

This  bill  is  the  biggest  single  step 
that  we  can  take  to  control  the  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  that  contribute  to 
global  warming. 

The  testimony  of  scientific  experts 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  act  on  this  problem.  Last  year.  49 
Nobel  laureates  and  700  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  called 
on  Members  of  Congress  to  act  as  soon 
as  possible  to  prevent  the  warming  of 
the  planet.  In  May  1990  the  U.N.  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate 
Change  issued  a  report,  adopted  by  del- 
egates from  39  countries  which  con- 
cluded that  scientists  were  certain  that 
emissions  resulting  from  human  activi- 
ties are  substantially  increasing  the 
greenhouse  effect,  and  that  if  nothing 
were  done,  the  global  mean  tempera- 
ture would  rise  by  5.4  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit by  the  end  of  the  next  century. 
brlnerlng  the  Earth  to  its  warmest  level 
in  at  least  150.000  years 

The  report  states  that  with  this  tem- 
perature rise,  ocean  water  would  ex- 
pand and  ice  at  the  poles  would  melt, 
raising  the  level  of  the  sea  by  as  much 
as  25.6  Inches.  That  would  be  enough  to 
submerge  the  Maldives  and  inundate 
the  coastal  planes 

An  average  temperature  rise  of  only  5 
percent  F^ahrenheit  could.  In  addition 
to  causing  the  thermal  expanding  of 
oceans,  cause  the  melting  of  land-based 
Ice  and  increase  sea  levels  by  2.5  feet, 
which  Is  more  than  enough  to  flood 
vast  unprotected  coastal  lands,  inun- 
date low-lying  areas,  erode  shorelines, 
worsen  coastal  flooding,  and  incresise 
the  salinity  of  rivers,  bays,  and 
aquifers. 

The  cost  of  holding  back  the  sea  in 
countries  such  as  The  Netherlands  and 
ours — where  a  large  and  growing  pro- 
portion of  the  population  lives  in 
coastal  areas,  cannot  even  be  esti- 
mated in  this  country. 

This  administrations  failure  to  take 
any  leadership  role  on  global  warming 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  own  P^nvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  In  its  recently  released 
report  Redacing  Risk  Setting  Prior- 
ities and  Strategies  for  Environmental 
Protection."  EPA  s  Scientific  Advisory 
Board  examined  and  ranked  31  environ- 


mental risks.  Global  warming  ranked 
as  one  of  the  four  highest  risks  to  our 
natural  ecology  and  human  welfare. 
Administrator  Reilly  told  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  last 
week  that  the  areas  of  highest  risks 
are  those  where  he  believes  the  Nation 
should  be  devoting  its  resources 

Mr  President,  this  is  what  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  stall  and  hopefully 
over  time  overcome,  by  taking  an  enor- 
mous step  forward  in  the  effort  to  con- 
trol carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

The  automobile  industry  will  argue 
that  the  improvements  from  this  bill 
are  not  possible  and  that  improved  fuel 
economy  requires  smaller,  less  safe  ve- 
hicles. But  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
the  standards  in  this  bill  can  be  accom- 
plished by  using  the  full  range  of  fuel 
economy  technology  currently  avail- 
able and  that  consumers  will  not  be 
forced  into  smaller  or  less  safe  cars. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  our 
advances  in  weaponry  lately  and  I  am 
extremely  proud  of  what  American 
technology  has  accomplished  in  help- 
ing our  military  forces  respond  more 
quickly,  accurately  and  efficiently  in 
wartime. 

But  if  we  can  make  smart  bombs,  we 
can  make  smart  cars.  We  can  use 
American  technology  to  improve  the 
performance  of  Americas  automobiles, 
to  make  our  environment  cleaner,  to 
conserve  energy,  to  save  consumers 
money,  and  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity. We  can  make  our  car«  more  fuel 
efficient;  all  we  need  now  is  a  policy  to 
make  it  happen. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  man- 
dating better  fuel  economy  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  deal  with 
the  oil  crises  that  continue  to  wreak 
havoc  with  our  lives  and  our  environ- 
ment.* 


By  Mr  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sasser.  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum): 
S.  280  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  foreign  deposits  in  the  deposit 
insurance  assessment  base,  to  permit 
inclusion  of  nondeposit  liabilities  in 
the  deposit  insurance  assessment  base, 
to  require  the  FDIC  to  implement  a 
risk-based  deposit  insurance  premium 
structure,  to  establish  guidelines  for 
early  regulatory  intervention  in  the  fi- 
nancial decline  of  banks,  and  to  permit 
regulatory  restrictions  on  brokered  de- 
posits; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

DEPOSrr  INSLTRANCE  FAIRNESS  ACT 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
joining  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Kassebaum  and  Sen- 
ator Sasser.  in  introducing  legislation 
which  will  inject  a  strong  dose  of  fair- 
ness into  our  Nation's  deposit  insur- 
ance system.  For  too  long,  banks  have 
competed  on  a  playing  field  which  is 
tilted  heavily  in  favor  of  the  large 
money  center  and  superregional   insti 


tutions,  at  the  expanse  of  smaller,  com- 
munity-based banks. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  too-big-to-fail 
doctrine  is  alive  and  well  today  How 
many  times  do  we  need  to  see  Federal 
banking  regulators  protect  all  liabil- 
ities at  the  large  banks,  like  the  Bank 
of  New  England,  and  then  tell  deposi- 
tors at  a  smaller  institution,  like  the 
Freedom  National  Bank  of  Harlem, 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  $100,000  in- 
surance limit'.'  How  can  we  justify 
"making  whole  "  unassessed  deposits  in 
the  Bahamian  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Washington,  while  depositors 
in  a  failing  community  bank  some- 
where in  rural  America  do  not  receive 
the  same  guarantee"'  Mr.  President,  the 
too-big-to-fail  doctrine  has  created  a 
two-tiered  deposit  insurance  system, 
one  that  protects  big  banks  and  treats 
communit.v  banks  as  "too  small  to 
save."  That's  unfair.  The  system  must 
be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Deposit  Insurance 
Fairness  Act  of  1991  attempts  to  level 
the  deposit-insurance  playing  field  in 
the  following  five  ways. 

First,  it  mandates  the  assessment  of 
insurance  premiums  on  foreign  depos- 
its in  the  overseas  branches  of  U.S. 
banks.  It  simply  isn't  fair  that  foreign 
deposits  receive  de  facto  insurance  cov- 
erage when  they  are  not  subject  to  in- 
surance premiums.  In  addition,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  assessments  on  foreign  deposits 
will  provide  at  least  $1.5  billion  in 
much-needed  revenue  for  the  bank  in- 
surance fund  over  the  next  5  years. 

Second,  the  Deposit  Insurance  Fair- 
ness Act  gives  the  FDIC  discretion  to 
assess  premiums  on  nondep>osit  liabil- 
ities, such  as  bank  notes  and  promis- 
sory notes,  which  are  'securities-type" 
instruments  issued  by  banks  to  raise 
capital.  Although  they  are  technically 
uninsured,  nondeposit  liabilities,  like 
foreign  deposits,  receive  de  facto  insur- 
ance coverage  in  large  bank  failures. 
And  like  foreign  deposits,  nondeposit 
liabilities  should  be  assessed  if  they 
are  going  to  enjoy  insurance  protec- 
tion. 

Third,  this  legislation  requires  the 
FDIC  to  develop  and  implement  a  risk- 
based  deposit  insurance  premium 
structure  within  6  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment.  Premiums  would  be  de- 
termined largely  by  capital  levels,  but 
the  FDIC  would  have  the  discretion  to 
take  into  account  other  factors  in  a 
bank's  risk  profile,  such  as  diversity  in 
its  investment  portfolio  and  the  de- 
fault rates  on  certain  investment  in- 
struments. It  is  just  simple  common 
sense  that  those  hanks  posing  the 
greatest  risk  to  the  deposit  insurance 
fund  should  be  assessed  higher  pre- 
miums. 

Fourth,  the  Deposit   Insuran(e   Fair 
ness  Act  requires  the  FDIC  to  establish 
within  6  months  a  system  for  early  reg 
ulatory    intervention    in    banks    with 
wenk    or   deteriorating    capital    levels. 
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This  provision  gives  regulators  the  au- 
thority not  only  to  act  quickly  to 
stanch  the  flow  of  capital  from 
unhealthy  hanks,  hut  also  to  help 
banks  develop  sound  strategies  to  re- 
turn to  financial  health.  If  we  can 
learn  one  lesson  from  the  savings  and 
loan  debacle,  it's  that  early  action  in 
preventing  bank  failures  could  help 
save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars. 

And  finally,  this  legislation  gives 
Federal  banking  regulators  the  author- 
ity to  restrict,  or  prohibit,  insured  de- 
pository institutions  from  accepting 
brokered  deposits.  Experience  shows 
that  brokered  deposits  are  often  used 
by  troubled  institutions  as  a  quick-fix 
solution  to  improve  weak  capital  posi- 
tions. Unfortunately,  this  quick-fix 
often  turns  to  quicksand  as  healthy, 
regional  competitors  are  forced  to  draw 
from  capital  reserves  to  offer  cus- 
tomers inflated,  but  competitive,  inter- 
est rates  on  deposits. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  addresses  the  fundamental 
issue  of  deposit  insurance  fairness.  The 
small  and  medium-sized  banks  of 
America  are  a  vital  part  of  our  na- 
tional and  regional  economies.  And  I 
can  certainly  attest  to  the  importance 
of  these  banks  to  the  small  towns  and 
rural  communities  of  my  home  State  of 
Kansas.  It's  time  we  put  an  end  to  the 
two-tiered  deposit  insurance  system 
and  achieve  a  level  playing  field  for  all 
banks,  regardless  of  size.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Deposit 
Insurance  Fairness  Act  of  1991  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  immediately  after 
my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  letter  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Nicholas  Brady,  which 
outlines  some  of  my  concerns  about  de- 
posit insurance  fairness,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  280 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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TTTLE  I  "FDIC  ASSESSMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

SEC    101.  FOREIGN   DEPOSITS  INCLL'DED  IN  AS- 
SESSMENT BASE. 

(a)  Ln  Genkr.^l  -  The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  il2  U.S.C.  1881  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(11  in  section  3(/i(5)  by  striking  "the  follow- 
ing" and  all  thai  follows  through  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B).  and  inserting  "obligations 
to  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  shall  not  be  deposits  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  or  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  total  deposits  of  an  in- 
sured deposit";  and 

(2)  in  section  7(b«5)(B)  by  striking  all 
through  "except"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

•(B)  any  deposits  or  other  obligations 
which  would  constitute  deposits  under  sec- 
tion 3<(),  and  which  are  received  in  any  office 
of  the  depository  institution,  except". 

(b)  ASSESSMENT  RATE.— Section  7(b)(1)(A) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1817(b)(1)(A))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clause  (iil)  as  clause 
(iv);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  new  clause  (ill)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(iii)  The  annual  assessment  rate  applica- 
ble to  obligations  and  deposits  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bi  of  section  3(0(5) 
shall  be  not  less  than  75  percent  of  the  as- 
sessment rate  applicable  to  domestic  dejxjs- 
its  " 

SEt.    102.    >()N  DEPOSIT    l.L^BILITIES    INCLLDED 
IN  ASSESS.ME.NT  BASE. 

Section  3(0(5)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(/)(5))  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  including  non-deposit  liabilities, 
such  as  notes,  bonds  and  other  similar  liabil- 
ities." after  "such  other  obligations". 
SEC.  103.  RISK-BASED  ASSESSMENTS. 

(a)  Ln  General— Section  7(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1817(b)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  ASSESSMENTS  BASED  ON  RISK  CRI- 
TERIA— 

"(A)  ESTABLISH.MENT  OF  RISK-BASED  ASSESS- 

ME.NT  STKUcrruRE.— The  Corporation  shall,  by 
regulation,  establish  and  implement  a  risk- 
based  deposit  insurance  premium  structure 
for  insured  depository  institutions. 

"(B)  Amount  of  assessment  based  on 
RISK.— The  assessment  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion against  an  insured  dejwsitory  institu- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  in  any  year  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Corporation  on  the  basis 
of  the  Corporation's  evaluation  of  the  risk 
posed  by  such  institution  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  established  under  subparagraph 
(C). 

"(C)  Risk  assessment  cRrrERiA:  capital. — 
In  establishing  a  risk-based  insurance  struc- 
ture in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A». 
the  Corporation  shall  establish  criteria  for 
assessing  the  risk  posed  to  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund  by  an  insured  depository  institu- 
tion, based  on  such  institution's  capital  lev- 
els. In  assessing  such  risk,  the  Corporation 
may  consider— 

"(i)  the  diversity  of  investments  made  by 
the  institution; 

"(ii)  the  institution's  history  of  default  on 
particular  types  of  its  investment  instru- 
ments; and 

"(iii)  the  comparative  risk  posed  to  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  and  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund  by  each  type  of  in- 
vestment made  by  such  institution.". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  Corporation 
shall  promulgate  final  regulations  to  imple- 


ment the  amendment  made  by  subsection  >a> 
not  more  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  sha.l 
become  effective  with  respect  to  the  first 
semiannual  assessment  period  that  com- 
mences on  or  after  the  expiration  of  6 
months  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II-FINANCL^L  INS'HTl.'TION 
EARLY  INTERVENTION 
SEC   201    SHORT  TTTLX 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Financial 
Institution  Early  Inter\'ention  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  802.  EARLY  INTERVENTION. 

lai  System  of  E.».R;-y  Regulatory  Agency 
LNTERVENTION.— The  F^'i-r-a;  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  18;.  k'  sec,  '  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SEC.  3S.  EARLY  REGLl-ATORY  INTERVENTION. 

.a;  Purpose.— The  purpose  cf  this  section 
is  to  ensure  that  the  problems  of  insured  de- 
pository institutions  are  resolved  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  time,  and  at  no  cost,  or  at 
the  lowest  cost  possible,  to  the  Bank  Insur- 
ance Fund  or  the  Savings  Association  Insur- 
ance Fund 

"(b)  Early  Regulatory  agency  Interven- 
tion REQtnRED  — In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  each  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  shall— 

"(1)  take  prompt  action  to  curtail  invest- 
ments by  insured  depository  institutions 
that  pose  a  risk  to  the  Bank  Insurance  Fund 
or  the  Savings  Association  Insurance  Fund: 

"(2i  work  with  insured  depository  institu- 
tions with  weak  or  deteriorating  capital  po- 
sitions to  develop  capital  building  strategies; 
and 

"(3)  take  prompt  corrective  action  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  insured  depository  In- 
stitutions, 
as  described  insubsections  (c)  and  (d). 

"(c)  Restrictions  on  UNDERCAPrrAUZED 
Instttitions  — With  respect  to  an 
undercapitalized  insured  depository  institu- 
tion, the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agen- 
cy may.  by  regulation  or  order — 

"(1)  restrict  capital  distributions  by  such 
institution; 

"(2)  require  such  institution  to  submit  a 
capital  restoration  plan  that  specifies  how 
the  institution  will  satisfy  capital  standards, 
without  increasing  the  risk  (including  credit 
risk,  interest-rate  risk,  and  other  types  of 
risk)  to  which  the  institution  is  exposed. 

"(3)  prohibit  such  institution  from  increas- 
ing its  total  assets,  except  to  the  extent  of 
increases  in  capital  or  net  interest  credited 
on  deposits,  as  determined  by  the  agency; 

"(4)  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for 
the  institution  to  protect  the  intereste  of  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund  or  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation Insurance  Fund; 

"(5)  restrict  any  material  transactions  by 
the  institution  that  would  pose  any  risk  of 
failure  for  the  institution; 

"(6)  require  periodic  monitoring  of  the  in- 
stitution, including  review  of  any  capital 
restoration  plan;  or 

"(7)  impose  any  other  requirements  or  re- 
strictions that  the  agency  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  Failure  To  Comply— With  respect  to 
an  insured  depository  institution  that  fails 
to  comply  with  or  implement  any  regula- 
tions or  orders  issued  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c),  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency  may— 

"(1)  require  the  institution  to  sell  any  or 
all  of  its  shares  or  obligations  in  order  to 
meet  capital  requirements; 
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(2)  restrict  the  Institution's  activities,  In- 
cluding   the    payment   of   dividends,    trans 
actions  with  the  Institution's  affiliates,  and 
increases  In  the  compensation  of  executive 
officers  of  the  Institution;  or 

"(3)  restrict  the  Interest  rates  the  institu- 
tion may  pay  on  deposits 

"(e)  Definitions  Relating  to  Capital 
Compliance— For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  Undercapitalized.— An  insured  depos- 
itory institution  is  undercapitalized  if  It  is 
not  in  compliance  with  all  currently  applica- 
ble capital  standards  prescribed  by  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  agency. 

"(2)  Satisfying  capital  standards.— An 
Insured  depository  institution  satisfies  cap- 
ital standards  only  if  it  is  In  compliance 
with  all  currently  applicable  capital  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agency 

■'(0  GAO  Review  —The  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  from  time  to  time— 

"(1)  review  any  reports  required  to  be  made 
by  undercapitalized  insured  depository  Insti- 
tutions in  accordance  with  subsection  (o; 
and 

'■{2)  recommend  any  Improvements  In  the 
supervision  of  insured  depository  institu- 
tions (Including  the  implementation  of  this 
section!.". 

(b)  Regulations.— The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Thrift  Supervision  shall  each  pro- 
mulgate final  regulations  to  implement  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  not  more 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  shall  be- 
come effective  not  more  than  6  months  after 
their  promulgation  in  final  form 

TITLE  III— RF,STRKTION  OF  BKDKKRED 

DEPOSITS 

SEC   JOl    KK.STKiCTlON  OK  BK(IKKKKI)  DKPOSITS. 

The     Federal     Deposit    In.surance    Act    il2 
use    1811  et  seq.i  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  followtnK  npw  section 
-8E«'   S«.  RESTRIITIDN  OF  RROKERED  DEPOSITS. 

'In  addition  to  any  actions  authorized 
under  section  35  with  respect  to 
undercapitalized  depository  Institutions,  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  Is  au- 
thorized by  order  to  impose  restrictions  on, 
or  to  prohibit,  the  acceptance  of  funds  ob- 
tained, directly  or  Indirectly,  by  or  through 
a  deposit  broker,  as  defined  in  section 
29(f)(lJ.  by  an  Insured  depository  institu- 
tion.". 

U.S.  Senate. 
Office  of  the  Republican  Leader. 

Washington.  DC.  January  16,  1991. 
Hon.  Nicholas  F   Brady, 

Secretary.  Departrnt-nt  of  the  Treasury,   Wash- 
mgton.  DC 

Dear  Nick;  As  the  Treasury  Department 
concludes  its  study  of  the  deposit  Insurance 
system,  I  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  highlight  several  issues  of  par- 
ticular concern  for  me. 

Too-Big-to-Fail.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  re- 
form package  that  Treasury  will  soon  trans- 
mit to  Congress  will  adequately  address  the 
so-called  "too-big-to-fall  "  issue 

I  will  not  give  you  yet  another  lengthy  ex- 
planation of  the  Inequities  of  too-blg-to-fall 
.Ks  ynu  probably  know,  these  inequities  were 
vividly  highlighted  by  the  FDIC  Itself,  in 
three  recent  board  decisions  In  two  of  these 
decisions,  the  FDIC  concluded  that  It  was  ap- 
propriate to  make  whole  all  of  the  depositors 
of  two  fairly  large  banks— the  Bank  of  New 
England  (depositors  with  accounts  of  SIOO.OOO 
were   protected)  and   the   National   Bank   of 


Washington  ii.-ii.  >•-:  -  ;:.  NH'A's  Bahamian 
branch  were  protected  even  though  these  de- 
posits were  not  assessed  insurance  pre- 
miums). These  decisions  were  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  FDIC'8  less-than-falr  treatment 
of  Freedom  National  Bank  of  Harlem.  As  you 
know,  the  FDIC  liquidated  Freedom  Na- 
tional, but  gave  its  uninsured  depositors 
only  50  cents  on  the  dollar 

It  appears  that  Freedom  National's  only 
■'crime  "  was  that  it  happened  to  be  a  rel- 
atively small  community  bank,  much  like 
the  hundreds  of  small  community  banks 
throughout  my  home  State  of  Kansas. 

As  you  know,  one  way  to  reduce  the  in- 
equities Inherent  in  too-big-to-fail  is  to  as- 
sess foreign  deposits.  Assessing  foreign  de- 
posits Is  not  only  a  matter  of  simple  fair- 
ness, but  it  is  also  a  way  to  raise  revenues 
for  the  dangerously  undercapitalized  Bank 
Insurance  Fund.  According  to  a  recent  pre- 
liminary estimate  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  potential  revenue  raised 
through  an  assessment  of  foreign  deposits 
could  be  significant:  Assuming  a  rate  In- 
crease to  19.5  cents  per  $100  of  Insured  depos- 
its on  January  1.  1991.  and  a  subsequent  In- 
crease to  23  cents  per  JlOO  of  insured  deposits 
on  January  1.  1992,  the  CBO  estimates  cumu- 
lative savings  of  J2.16  billion  over  a  five-year 
period. 

Deposit  Insurance  Coverage.  Any  limita- 
tion on  deposit  insurance  coverage  makes 
sense  if.  and  only  if.  the  too-big-to-fall  doc- 
trine is  excised  from  the  lexicon  of  federal 
banking  regulators  For  example,  proposals 
to  limit  Insurance  coverage  to  $100,000  per  In- 
dividual consumer,  without  taking  signifi- 
cant steps  to  eliminate  too-big-to-fail.  will 
have  a  very  negative  effect  on  our  nations 
small  and  mid-sized  banks  It's  just  simple 
common  sense  that  individuals  with  deposits 
In  excess  of  $100,000  will  feel  more  com- 
fortable placing  their  deposits  In  a  large 
bank,  believing— perhaps  correctly— that  fed- 
eral regulators  will  not  let  a  large  bank  fall 
or  leave  depositors  uninsured  This  problem 
will  only  be  exacerbated  if  we  limit  deposit 
Insurance  coverage  without  equalizing  the 
deposit  Insurance  system's  treatment  of 
large  and  small  banks. 

interstate  Branching  Finally,  any  pro- 
posal to  lift  the  current  restrictions  on 
Interstate  branching  must  be  carefully  craft- 
ed to  take  into  account  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns of  our  community  bankers.  It's  one 
thing  to  encourage  competition.  It's  some- 
thing quite  different  to  uproot  banks  that 
have  ably  served  local  communities  for  gen- 
erations 

As  always.  Nick,  thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention  to  these  concerns  and  suggestions 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Dole 

•  Mr  SASSER  Mr  President.  I  rise 
with  my  colleague  the  Republican  lead- 
er to  introduce  the  Deposit  Insurance 
Fairness  Act  of  1991.  This  reform  legis- 
lation addresses  the  weaknesses  in  the 
depwsit  insurance  system  that  contrib- 
uted to  the  savings  and  loan  crisis  and 
ensures  that  this  tragic  situation  is  not 
repeated  with  the  commercial  banks 
and  their  Insurance  fund. 

Our  bill,  if  enacted,  will  help  restore 
fairness  and  stability  to  the  banking 
system.  I  believe  that  this  is  particu- 
larly Important  now,  at  a  time  when 
our  economy  is  in  recession.  Our  bill 
will  ensure  the  safety  of  the  savings  of 


millions  of  American  families.  It  also 
will  rebuild  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion [FDIC]  and  in  doing  so  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

The  central  thrust  of  the  bill  is  a  re- 
quirement thai  depository  institutions 
pay  for  the  insurance  protection  that 
they  receive  from  the  Government  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  protection. 
The  bill  ensures  that  premiums  flow 
into  the  FDIC  commensurate  with  the 
risk  to  which  the  FDIC  is  exposed. 

Mr.  President,  William  Seidman. 
Chairman  of  the  FDIC,  has  projected 
that  the  bank  insurance  fund  will 
dwindle  to  $4  billion  in  reserves  by  the 
end  of  1991.  Just  a  few  years  ago  the 
FDIC  had  over  $18  billion  in  reserves. 
This  situation  calls  for  urgent  action; 
adoption  of  our  bill  will  be  a  major  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  bill  has  five  major  provisions 
that  work  together  to  achieve  its 
goals.  First,  deposits  of  U.S.  banks  in 
foreign  branches  would  be  levied 
against  by  the  FDIC  the  same  as  are 
domestic  deposits.  Second,  the  FDIC 
would  be  required  to  restructure  de- 
posit insurance  premiums  so  that  they 
directly  correspond  to  the  level  of  risk 
at  individual  banks.  Third,  the  FDIC 
would  have  the  authority  to  assess  pre- 
miums against  so-called  nondeposit  li- 
abilities of  banks.  Fourth.  Federal  reg- 
ulators would  be  given  more  power  for 
early  intervention  to  clean  up  banks 
before  they  become  wards  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayer.  And  last,  this  bill  would 
eliminate  the  abusive  and  dangerous 
practice  of  weak  banks  accepting  bro- 
kered deposits. 

The  most  prominent  application  of 
our  principle,  that  banks  should  r>ay 
for  the  risks  they  assume,  would  be  to 
apply  insurance  premiums  to  deposits 
at  foreign  offices  of  U.S.  banks.  I  think 
few  would  dare  argue  that  foreign  de- 
posits are  not  in  fact  insured  by  the 
FDIC.  The  recent  rescue  of  the  Bank  of 
New  England  included  $600  million  in 
foreign  depositors.  After  the  collapse  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Washington,  the 
FDIC  paid  out  $37  million  offshore.  I 
don't  think  there  has  ever  been  a  for- 
eign depositor  in  a  U.S.  bank  that  has 
not  been  bailed  out.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
stated  policy  of  the  FDIC  to  cover  for- 
eign deposits. 

Yel  currently,  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums are  only  assessed  against  do- 
mestic deposits  of  U.S.  banks.  In  effect, 
foreign  depositors  get  free  deposit  in- 
surance protection  from  the  US  tax- 
payer. This  leads  to  a  railn  ally  inequi- 
table situation— two  banks  with  the 
same  amount  of  dejxisits  will  pay  to- 
tally different  sum.s  in  premiums  to  the 
FDIC  depending  on  whether  or  not  the 
deposits  are  held  offshore 

Why  is  this  a  problem"'  Because  the 
banks  with  offshore  deposit.s  tend  to  be 
the  larger  banks  that  the  regulators 
are  very  reluctant  to  actually  close. 
Because  of  this  so-called  too-big-to-fail 
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policy  of  the  Federal  banking  regu- 
lators, we  have  a  situation  where  a  big 
bank  has  total  protection  for  all  its  de- 
posits, but  a  small  bank  depositor  is 
only  covered  up  to  $100,000.  The  bigger 
bank  isn't  paying  for  the  full  measure 
of  deposit  insurance  coverage  it  re- 
ceives. 

Indeed,  according  to  President  Bush's 
1991  budget,  large  institutions  receive 
greater  protection  against  failure  than 
small  ones  while  paying  premiums  on  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  liabilities. 

A  bank  with  significant  foreign  ac- 
counts pays  less  in  insurance  pre- 
miums, and  therefore  has  a  lower  cost 
of  funds,  than  a  bank  with  predomi- 
nantly domestic  deposits.  It  gives  such 
a  bank  a  competitive  advantage  over 
other  banks,  thus  further  contributing 
to  instability  and  inequity  in  the  bank- 
ing system. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  assessing  for- 
eign deposits  will  help  ensure  that  the 
FDIC  has  the  funds  available  to  pay  on 
its  liabilities. 

The  second  major  provision  of  our 
bill— risk-based  assessments — goes 

even  further  to  bring  premiums  into 
accordance  with  coverage. 

Under  the  present  system,  banks  pay 
a  flat  rate  for  deposit  insurance  no 
matter  how  they  invest  their  funds.  In 
other  words,  if  a  bank  makes  a  loan  to 
Donald  Trump,  it  pays  the  same  pre- 
miums on  its  deposits  as  does  a  bank 
that  makes  a  loan  to  a  young  family  to 
buy  a  home.  These  loans  imply  two 
very  different  risk  scenarios.  Yet.  no 
matter  how  risky  the  loan  portfolio  at 
the  first  bank  may  be.  it  pays  the  same 
rate  for  deposit  insurance  protection  as 
the  bank  with  the  more  prudent  lend- 
ing practices.  Premiums  do  not  vary 
according  to  the  known  level  of  insured 
risk. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  President,  deposit  in- 
surance under  the  current  structure 
does  not  provide  an  incentive  to  make 
a  safe  loan.  There's  a  moral  hazard  be- 
cause there's  no  reward  for  pursuing 
avenues  that  place  the  FDIC  at  the 
least  risk. 

The  present  system  flies  m  the  face 
of  the  basic  principles  of  insurance.  If 
hank  deposit  insurance  practices  were 
applied  to  auto  insurance,  drivers  with 
clean  records  would  pay  the  same  as 
reckless  drivers. 

The  situation  is  illogical.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  well  have  to  pay  off  de- 
posits, but  it  doesn't  have  adequate 
tools  to  protect  itself  from  the  disaster 
of  speculative  investments  gone  sour. 

Mr.  President,  our  legislation  ad- 
dresses this  issue  directly.  It  requires 
the  FDIC  to  assess  premiums  against 
an  institution  based  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  specific  risk  posed  by  that  insti- 
tution. 

Making  banks  pay  more  on  funds 
that  they  may  use  on  speculative  in- 
vestments will  decrease  the  likelihood 
that  they'll  make  such  investments. 
But  if  they  do.  risk-based  assessments 


will  ensure  that  there's  money  in  the 
fund  to  pay  for  the  losses. 

The  third  major  provision  of  our  leg- 
islation is  a  clearly  delineated  proce- 
dure for  early  intervention.  This  provi- 
sion forces  regulators  to  take  action 
against  weak  banks  well  before  they 
fail  and  cause  the  insurance  fund  to 
incur  losses. 

The  bill  gives  the  regulators  author- 
ity to  keep  an  undercapitalized  bank 
from  paying  dividends.  Under  the  bill. 
the  regulators  can  require  weak  insti- 
tutions to  submit  a  capital  restorative 
plan  and  to  curtail  growth.  Indeed,  the 
regulators  will  be  required  to  prohibit 
activities  they  deem  to  present  a  risk 
to  the  insurance  fund. 

The  fourth  major  provision  of  the  bill 
gives  the  FDIC  discretionary  authority 
to  assess  deposit  insurance  premiums 
against  nondeposit  liabilities  of  banks. 
This  issue  is  similar  to  that  of  foreign 
deposits.  To  an  increasing  extent,  larg- 
er banks  are  relying  on  financial  in- 
struments to  raise  funds  that  are  sub- 
stitutes for  traditional  deposits.  Even 
though  these  funds  are  not  depc^its. 
they  are  however  insured  under  the 
too-big-to-fail  policy. 

For  instance,  at  the  Bank  of  New 
England.  nondeposit  liabilities 

amounted  to  $2  billion.  While  not  one 
nickel  was  paid  into  the  FDIC  fund  by 
the  Bank  of  New  England  to  cover 
these  liabilities,  they  were  covered  in 
full  by  the  FDIC  when  the  bank  col- 
lapsed. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  our  bill  pro- 
vides authority  to  restrict  the  accept- 
ance of  brokered  deposits  by 
undercapitalized  banks.  Mr.  President, 
brokered  deposits  are  very  large  de- 
nomination certificates  of  deposit  that 
are  placed  into  failing  financial  insti- 
tutions by  money  brokers.  The  avail- 
ability of  this  financing  has  permitted 
weak  banks  and  savings  and  loans  to 
make  risky  loans  and  further 
compound  the  fragile  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  institution.  Brokered  depos- 
its have  greatly  increased  the  cost  of 
the  savings  and  loan  clean  up;  our  hill 
will  prevent  them  from  exacerbating 
the  condition  of  the  FDIC. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
significant  first  step  toward  resolving 
many  of  the  problems  m  our  banking 
system  and  protecting  the  savings  of 
American  families.  It  does  not  cut  back 
on  the  $100,000  level  of  insurance  cov- 
erage, and  therefore  would  not  dimin- 
ish public  confidence  in  banks,  particu- 
larly small  banks.  The  bill  addresses 
the  flaws  and  excesses  of  the  current 
system  without  unravelling  the  core. 

Although  our  bill  does  not  explicitly 
address  the  too-big-to-fail  policy,  it 
does  so  implicitly.  It  does  not  tie  the 
regulators  hands,  but  by  imposing  risk- 
based  assessments.  a.ssessing  foreign 
deposits,  requiring  earlier  interven- 
tion, and  restricting  brokered  deposits, 
it  makes  it  far  less  likely  that  banks 


get  into  a  situation  leading  to  an  ex- 
pensive bailout. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  obviously  be 
much  debate  on  these  issues  as  the 
year  progresses.  This  is  a  matter  of  sig- 
nificant importance  to  the  administra- 
tion and  I  anticipate  that  they  too  will 
have  far  reaching  proposals  in  this 
area. 

This  bill  is  meant  to  be  a  statement 
of  our  intentions — of  the  policies  we 
would  like  to  see  upheld.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  refinements  that  could 
be  made,  and  I  am  open  to  any  sugges- 
tions for  improvements.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN 
S.  282.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Director  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
make  paper  with  recycled  content 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  pilot  program 
within  the  Forest  Service  for  the  use  of 
paper  with  recycled  content;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

national  forest  recycled  paper  act 
•  Mr.  BENGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  direct 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
make  pap)er  with  recycled  content 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  use  by  the  Forest  Service. 

It  is  a  disturbing  fact  that  5  billion 
acres  of  the  Earth's  forest  have  been 
cut  and  not  replaced  What  makes  this 
fact  even  more  disturbing  is  that  most 
of  this  destruction  has  occurred  in  this 
century.  We  all  know  that  forest  pro- 
vide many  benefits  and  this  trend  must 
be  reversed. 

Fortunately,  trees  are  a  renewable 
resource  and  pajjer  can  be  recycled.  I 
believe  we  must  take  the  challenge  and 
encourage  measures  which  will  im- 
prove forest  conservation  and  the  use 
of  recycled  paper  products 

I  have  always  considered  the  USDA 
Forest  Service  as  a  leader  m  forest 
conservation.  As  a  part  of  this  leader- 
ship role  of  a  forest  in  my  home  State 
of  New  Mexico,  the  Carson  National 
Forest,  has  proposed  using  recycled 
paper  for  their  general  office  oper- 
ations. To  my  surprise  this  proposal 
was  denied  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration which  would  not  allow 
the  forest  to  purchase  recycled  paper. 

There  is  obviously  a  problem  when 
the  Agency  directed  to  conserve  the 
Nation's  forests  is  not  allowed  to  uti- 
lize recycled  paper.  The  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  will  authorize  the  For- 
est Service  to  purchase  and  use  recy- 
cled paper  as  a  pilot  test  program,  for  1 
year.  At  the  end  of  1  year  the  General 
Services  Administration  will  report  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  pilot 
program  and  the  opportunity  to  expand 
the  program  government-wide. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
importance  of  recycling  and  the  use  of 
recycled  products  as  a  practical  means 
of  saving  energy  and  conserving  natu- 
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ral    resources   by    reducing   the   use   of 
raw  materials. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S   282 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
tesentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled . 
SECTION  1.  SHOKT  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Forest  Recycled  Paper  Act  of  1991" 

sec.  S.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  one  third  of  the  earth's  foresU. 
S.OOO.OOO.OOO  acres,  have  been  cut  and  not  re- 
placed: 

(2)  each  man.  woman  and  child  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  annually  uses  enough  paper  and 
packaglnfr  to  equal  7  trees: 

(3)  paper  with  recycled  content  Is  available 
for  nnany  types  of  uses; 

(4)  while  many  people  have  begun  to  recy- 
cle paper,  a  stronger  market  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  use  of  paper  with  recycled 
content; 

(5i  the  General  Services  Administration 
does  not  offer  or  allow  the  purchase  of  paper 
with  recycled  content, 

(6)  the  mission  of  the  Forest  Service  Is  to 
manage  and  conserve  forests  for  the  future 
generations;  and 

(7)  the  Forest  Service  should  be  a  leader  in 
the  use  of  recycled  paper  because  of  their 
leadership  role  in  ihe  forestry  conservation 

SEC.    3.    PlUrr    PHIUKCT    AMI    KKI11KT    BY    THV. 
(;KNKK.A1       ShKMlfs      MIMIMSTKA 

noN. 

(a)  Pilot  Project.— 

(1)  For  a  period  of  one  year,  the  Director  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  shall 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture paper  with  varying  amounts  of  recy 
cled  content  for  all  standard  uses.  If  avail- 
able, other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  may  also  request  on  to  use 
paper  with  recycled  content  and  purchase 
this  paper  through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
shall  use  paper  with  recycled  content  for  pa- 
perwork and  printing  during  the  one-year 
project  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  Report  —At  the  end  of  the  one  year  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  shall 
report  back  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
the  pilot  program  and  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand the  program  government-wide.  In- 
cluded in  the  report  shall  be  an  assessment 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  describ- 
ing environmental  benefits  of  the  pilot 
project. 

SEC.  4.  AirrHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  hv  ai.'prupnatfd 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  283.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  prescribe  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  stationing  of  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  solely  respon- 
sible for  dependents  at  locations  where 
facilities  for  dependents  are  not  rea- 
sonahly  available;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


vilitahy  fa.mily  prkservwtion  A(-r 
•  Mr.  KOHL    Mr.  President,  today  I  In- 
troduce the  Military  Family  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1991. 

Perhaps  the  most  heart- wrenching 
scenes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis 
have  been  the  pictures  of  parents  leav- 
ing their  children  so  that  those  parents 
could  serve  their  country  Even  young 
infants,  weeks  or  months  old,  have 
been  handed  over  by  tearyeyed  mothers 
and  fathers  en  route  to  the  gulf.  That 
strikes  many  Americans  as  somehow 
not  being  right,  even  though  we  recog- 
nize that  a  soldier's  duty  requires  sac- 
rifice. I  think  we  have  a  new  reality  in 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  address  it. 

By  no  longer  relying  exclusively  on 
young  males  for  military  service,  the 
military  has  become  a  fundamentally 
changed  institution.  This  bill  addresses 
some  of  those  changes  by  acknowledg- 
ing that  our  military,  while  meeting 
its  primary  responsibility  of  defending 
our  national  security,  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  those  children,  elderly, 
and  disabled  persons  who  are  dependent 
on  a  military  member  The  military,  if 
it  is  to  employ  both  parents,  single 
mothers  and  fathers,  incurs  an  obliga- 
tion as  an  institution  to  its  depend- 
ents. This  bill  suggests  that  the  chang- 
ing composition  of  American  military 
families  necessitates  addressing  the 
dynamic  needs  of  those  families. 

The  bill  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. It  calls  on  the  military  to  de- 
velop regulations,  within  the  con- 
straints of  its  primary  mission,  to  pro- 
hibit placement  of  personnel  who  are 
solely,  or  together  with  a  spouse  also 
in  the  military,  responsible  for  minor 
children,  dependent  elderly  and  dis- 
abled dependent  adults  in  locations 
where  facilities  for  the  dependent  are 
not  reasonably  accessible  For  exam- 
ple, if  both  parents  in  a  family  are 
called  up  for  deployment,  the  regula- 
tions might  presumably  specify  that 
one  be  sent  to  a  location  where  minor 
children  could  accompany  one  parent. 
The  bill  would  ask  DOD  to  do  its  best 
to  see  that  single  parents  are  not  un- 
reasonably called  away  from  their  chil- 
dren or  dependent  parents.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  to  waive  the 
obligations  of  members  of  the  armed 
services,  nor  is  it  the  intent  to  deny 
those  individuals  who  seek  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  of  that  right  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  simply  the  intent 
that,  to  the  extent  possible,  we  do  all 
we  can  to  keep  some  semblance  of  fam- 
ily for  these  men,  women,  and  depend- 
ents during  current  and  future  deploy- 
ment. I  believe  that  this  proposal 
leaves  the  Defense  Department  plenty 
of  room  to  develop  these  regulations  in 
a  way  that  will  be  least  disruptive  to 
military  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  our  Armed  Forces  have 
been  callous  to  the  needs  of  its  depend- 
ents. There  are  many  services  available 


to  families,  from  DOD  schools  to 
CHAMPUS  to  child  care  to  shopping  at 
military  exchanges.  But  I  think  the  de- 
ployment for  Operation  Desert  Storm 
opened  our  awareness  that  more  needs 
to  be  done — both  on  the  front  end  and 
upon  return  and  readjustment. 

For  example,  the  Clare  Ansberry  and 
Carol  Hymowitz  article  titled  "Left 
Behind  "  that  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
poignantly  outlines  the  problems  of 
children  whose  parents  are  called  away 
to  service.  Fred  Rogers  said  that 
"Nothing  is  more  difficult  for  a  child 
to  deal  with."  The  Army  itself  ac- 
knowledges in  the  article  that  thou- 
sands of  children  are  being  left  without 
parents.  We  all  know  that  reservists 
and  active  duty  personnel  have  always 
been  required  to  designate  someone  to 
care  for  their  child  in  the  event  their 
duty  calls  them  away,  but  I  don't  think 
we  really  have  thought  through  all  the 
implications  for  these  children  or  the 
parents.  Nor  have  we  prepared  for  the 
reality  that  increasing  numbers  of 
military  personnel  are  women,  often 
with  spouses  who  are  also  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  It  is,  frankly,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  we  have  not  had  to 
deal  on  such  a  large  scale  in  previous 
wars.  It  is  not,  in  this  Senator's  mind, 
merely  a  matter  of  protecting  children 
from  becoming  orphans — it  is  a  matter 
of  family  preservation. 

In  the  above  mentioned  article,  a 
therapist  from  the  National  Childhood 
Grief  Institute  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  separation  from  warbound  parents 
can  place  kids  at  risk  for  low  self-es- 
teem, chronic  sorrow,  substance  abuse, 
and  other  self-destructive  behavior. 
Can  we  stop  anywhere  short  of  doing 
all  we  can  to  see  that  the  next  genera- 
tion of  military  children  grow  up  in  as 
healthy  an  environment  as  possible? 

Mr.  President,  the  care  of  dependents 
of  our  service  personnel  is  an  issue 
which  we  must  begin  to  face  The  rea- 
soned approach  in  this  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  supporting  the  people 
and  families  that  make  up  the  proud 
Armed  Forces  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Rfxord 
immediately  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  283 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  as- 
•sembled. 
SECTION  1.  title. 

This   Act   may   be   cited   as   the   "Military 
Family  Preservation  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  first  obligation  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  to  meet  the  military  needs  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  the  military  effectiveness  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  Increased  when  they 
know  that  their  families  are  taken  care  of; 
and 
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(3i  the  Department  of  Defense  has  an  inter- 
est In  and  responsibility  for  protecting  the 
best  Interests  of  dependents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 
SEC.  3.  REGULATIONa 

(a)  l.N  GENERAL^Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  the  stationing  of 
memtsers  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  depend- 
ents. Those  regulations  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible  and  consistent  with  military  re- 
quirements, prohibit  the  stationing  at  a  lo- 
cation at  which  facilities  for  dependents  are 
not  reasonably  available  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  is  solely  responsible  for 
(or  who  together  with  a  spouse  also  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  solely  responsible  for) 
minor  children,  dependent  elderly  persons,  or 
disabled  dependent  adult  children. 

lb)  ASSISTANCE  FOR   ALTERNATIVE   PLANS  — 

When  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  at  his  or  her  re- 
quest or  when  such  deployment  is  otherwise 
required,  is  to  be  stationed  at  a  location  at 
which  facilities  for  dependents  are  not  rea- 
sonably available,  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  shall  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  member  and  the  member's 
family  members  to  develop  alternative  plans 
for  the  care  of  the  family  members  during 
the  period  that  the  member  is  stationed  at 
such  location. 

(c)  APPLiCABiLrrv.— The  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  current  and  future  de- 
ployments.* 


By  Mr.  SARBANES: 
S.J.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate 1991  as  the  "Year  of  Public 
Health",  and  to  recognize  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DESIGNATION  OF  "YEAR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH" 
AND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

•  Mr  .SARBANES.  Mr  President,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  will  cele- 
brate the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  its  School  of  Public  Health 
from  April  1991  to  April  1992.  In  con- 
junction with  this  celebration,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate 1991  as  "the  Year  of  Public 
Health,"  and  to  recognize  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health  for  its 
leadership  m  the  campaign  for  global 
health,  1  am  pleased  to  have  .Senator 
MiKl'L.SKl  as  an  original  consponsor  of 
this  important  measure. 

Since  its  founding  m  1916  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Welch,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity School  of  Public  Health  has  grown 
to  be  the  largest  school  of  public 
health  in  the  world  with  activities  ex- 
tending across  every  continent  and  in- 
volving faculty,  students,  and  alumni 
from  over  75  countries.  Its  mlegration 
of  research,  training,  and  communiiy 
service  has  served  as  the  prototype  for 
other  institution  around  the  world. 

In  an  effort  to  take  the  results  of  75 
years  of  public  health  research  and  dis- 
coveries to  the  world  and  to  continue 
its  global  leadership  in  public  health, 
the  Hopkin.s  School  of  Public  Health  is 
launching    .i    rr.ajor    public    awareness 


campaign  by  working  with  the  Con- 
gress to  deciare  1991  "the  Year  of  Pub- 
lic Health."  Hopkins'  75-year  heritage 
is  a  testimony  to  its  ability  to  lead 
this  campaign  to  further  global  health, 
with  Its  past  achievements  coincident 
with  many  of  the  most  important  de- 
velopments in  public  health  to  date. 
Since  its  founding,  the  school  has  pio- 
neered; 

The  development  of  vaccines  against 
many  of  the  most  debilitating  and  in- 
fectious diseases: 

The  delivery  of  safe  drinking  water 
through  chlorination  and  effective  sew- 
age disposal; 

The  control  of  disease-bearing  vec- 
tors; 

Improved  nutrition  through  research 
culminating  in  the  discovery  of  Vita- 
mins A  and  D; 

Education  of  the  public  regarding  ap- 
propriate diets; 

Improved  occupational  and  environ- 
mental health; 

The  establishment  of  family  planning 
and  well-baby  clinics; 

The  use  of  entertainment  to 
strengthen  health  communication: 

The  development  of  health  policy  fi- 
nancing initiatives  which  have  led  to 
improvements  in  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid programs:  and 

The  establishment  of  the  first  injury 
prevention  research  and  education  pro- 
gram in  the  Nation. 

The  need  for  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  pressing  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion in  the  area  of  public  health  has 
never  been  greater  than  it  is  today. 
Public  health  campaigns  which  educate 
people  to  prevent  diseases  and  promote 
health,  and  which  extend  resources  and 
services  like  immunization  and  pre- 
natal care  of  all  segments  of  society 
can  provide  simple,  cost-effective,  and 
comprehensive  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  problems. 

Increasing  global  awareness  of  public 
health  is  equally  important.  Global 
trends  and  the  enormous  cost  m  dollars 
and  quality  of  life  caused  by  not  pre- 
venting disease  and  its  consequences 
have  increased  the  need  for  worldwide 
public  health  solutions.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Public 
Health  is  uniquely  situated  to  lead  a 
campaign  to  generate  an  awareness  of 
public  health  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The 
.school's  international  health  program 
IS  by  far  the  largest  in  an  academic 
center  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  a 
full  partner  in  the  new  emphasis  on  im- 
proving world  health.  Work  m  the 
school's  10  academic  departments  has 
earned  global  recognition,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  school  serves  as  a  participant 
in  six  World  Health  Organizations  cen- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  a  promising  new  era  in 
public  health  awaits  us.  New  tech- 
nologies, shared  international  re- 
search, and  modern  communications 
abilities  have  maximized  the  potential 
for  a  national  and  global  public  health 


campaign.  As  Dr.  William  Welch,  the 
founder  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health,  said  in  1916: 

There  are  no  social,  no  industrial,  no  eco- 
nomic problems  which  are  not  related  to 
public  health. 

We  can  ill-afford  to  ignore  the  criti- 
cal need  for  increased  national  and 
global  awareness  in  the  area  of  public 
health.  We  must  expand  public  health 
initiatives  in  order  to  extend  a  higher 
quality  of  life  to  all  segments  of  soci- 
ety in  every  corner  of  the  world.  To 
this  end.  I  strongly,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  the  important 
resolution  I  have  introduced  today  to 
recognize  and  further  these  critical  ef- 
forts.* 


By    Mr.    BR.ADLEY    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Durenberger): 
S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  Resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  6.  1991,  as  "National  Stu- 
dent-Athlete Day  ":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  STUDENT-ATHLETE  DAY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating April  6.  1961,  as  "National 
Student- Athlete  Day".  Joining  me 
today  IS  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  DURENBLTIGER. 

Mr.  President,  this  day  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  positive  role  that  sports 
can  have  on  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  young  people.  Within 
the  proper  framework  of  a  school  pro- 
gram, sports  can  build  confidence,  co- 
operation, integrity  and  maturity. 
These  qualities  are  necessary  for  our 
future  leaders. 

In  spite  of  all  the  positive  aspects  of 
sports,  over-emphasis  on  sports  can 
cause  serious  harm  to  young  people, 
even  those  who  pursue  sports  profes- 
sionally. The  single-minded  devotion 
to  athletics  among  our  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges  too  often  leads  to 
exploitation  and  abuse  of  the  student- 
athlete.  Only  1  m  10000  high  school 
athletes  who  dream  of  a  career  in  pro- 
fessional sports  ever  realize  that  aspi- 
ration, while  those  who  do  can  expect  a 
professional  sports  career  of  less  than  4 
years.  Too  many  young  people  sacrifice 
academic  achievement  to  the  dream  of 
professional  athletics.  And  all  too  fre- 
quently schools  are  willing  accom- 
plices— demonstrating  no  interest  in 
students'  academic  progress  and  keep- 
ing students  eligible  even  when  thei.'- 
real  academic  achievement  levels  do 
not  warrant  it.  Students  must  realize 
that  education  is  a  lifelong  asset,  and 
schools  have  to  remember  that  their 
primary  responsibility  is  education, 

Mr  President.  I  understand  that  all 
50  States  along  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia proclaim  April  6  as  "Student- 
Athlete  Day."  With  the  help  of  a  broad- 
ened observance  of  National  Sfadent- 
Athiete  Day.  educators  will  be  able  to 
promote  the  role  of  sports  withm  edu- 
cation to  stress  the  need  for  a  balance 
between  academics  and  athletics.  This 
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effort  will  direct  youriK  people  away 
from  the  Idea  that  sports  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  education.  The  proKrams 
planned  include  having  professional 
athletes,  who  have  returned  to  college 
to  complete  their  degree,  speaking  to 
students  about  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation. Since  athletes  are  role  models 
for  many  young  people,  the  day  will 
stress  the  positive  role  sports  can  play 
in  development  of  personal  character. 
Athletes  will  also  speak  frankly  to  stu- 
dents about  the  dangers  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  that  threaten  our  society. 

In  supporting  this  imp<")rtant  effort 
we,  the  U.S.  Senate,  join  with  coaches, 
parents,  and  educators  throughout  the 
Nation  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence in  both  academics  and  athlet- 
ics. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Durenbergek 
and  myself  I  a«k  that  the  attached  res- 
olution be  inserted  In  the  Record  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J    RE8   50 

Whereas  the  student-athlete  represents  a 
role  model  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  youth 
of  this  Nation; 

Whereas  the  past  athletic  successes  of 
man,v  business,  governmental,  and  edu- 
cational leaders  of  this  Nation  dispel  the 
myth  that  aucces.sful  athletes  are  one-dlmen- 
slonal. 

Whereas  such  worthy  values  and  behaviors 
as  perseverance,  teamwork,  self  discipline, 
and  commitment  to  a  (foal  are  fostered  and 
promoted  by  both  academic  and  athletic  pur- 
suits. 

Whereas  participation  in  athletics,  to- 
grether  with  education,  provides  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  valuable  social  and  leadership 
skills  and  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  dif- 
ferent ethnic  and  racial  groups; 

Whereas  In  spite  of  all  the  positive  aspects 
of  sport,  overemphasis  on  sport  at  the  ex- 
pense of  education  may  cause  serious  harm 
to  the  future  of  an  athlete. 

Whereas  the  pursuit  of  victory  in  athletics 
among  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  Na 
tlon    too    often    leads    to   exploitation    and 
abuse  of  the  student-athlete; 

Whereas  less  than  1  in  100  high  school  ath- 
letes have  the  opportunity  to  play  Division  1 
college  athletics; 

Whereas  although  college  athletes  grad- 
uate at  the  same  rate  as  other  students, 
fewer  scholarship  athletes  in  revenue  produc- 
ing sports  graduate  from  college: 

Whereas  only  1  in  10.000  high  school  ath- 
letes ever  realize  an  aspiration  of  a  career  in 
professional  sports,  and  those  students  who 
become  professional  athletes  may  expect  a 
professional  sports  career  of  less  than  4 
years; 

Whereas  thousands  of  the  youth  of  this  Na- 
tion sacrifice  academic  achievement  to  the 
dream  of  professional  athletics; 

Whereas  the  practice  of  keeping  athletes 
eligible  fur  participation  on  a  team,  even  at 
the  high-school  level,  must  be  abandoned  for 
a  policy  of  ensuring  a  meaningful  education 
and  degree. 

Whereas  coaches,  parents,  and  educators  of 
student-athletes  must  express  high  expecta- 
tions for  academic  performance  as  well  as  for 
athletic  performance,  and 


Whereas  there  Is  a  need  in  this  Nation  to 
reemphasize  the  student  in  the  term  "stu- 
dent-athlete" Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  6,  1991.  Is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Student-Athlete  Day" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  SARBANES  ifor  himself. 
Mr.  Glenn.  Ms    Mikulski.   Mr. 
W.^rner.  Mr.  RoBB.  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr   Bumpers.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Heinz.      Mr       Burdick.      Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr    Chafee.  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg.   Mr    Wellstone.   Mr 
Jeffords.     .Mr      Rieole.     Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr    NtTNN.  Mr    MUR- 
KowsKi,      Mr       Hoi.LiNGS.      Mr, 
.\KAKA,     Mr      Thurmond,     Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr   Sasser.  Mr   Leahy. 
Mr     D'.^MATX).    Mr.    Pell.    Mr 
BoRtiN.    Mr     KERRY.    Mr.    Ste- 
vens, Mr   Levin.  Mr   Roth.  Mr. 
t;<iRE.       Mr.       Kennedy.       Mr. 
DeConcini.    Mr     Reid.    and    Mr 
IXiDDI: 
S.J    Res    51.  Joint  Resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    beginning    March    4. 
199L  as    'Federal  Employees  Recogni- 
tion Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  RECOONmON  WEEK 

•  Mr  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  4.  1991.  as  "Federal  Employees 
Recognition  Week."  Senators  Glenn. 
Roth,  Mikulski.  Warner.  Robb, 
ADAMS.  Bumpers.  Bradley.  Heinz. 
BtmDicK.  Conrad.  Chafee. 

Lautenburg.  Wellstone,  Jeffords. 
Rieole.  Moynihan.  Nunn.  Murkowski. 

HOLLINGS,    AKAKA.    THURMOND,    SASSER. 

Leahy,  DAmato,  pell,  boren,  Kerry. 
Stevens,  Levin.  Gore.  Kennedy. 
DkConcini.  Reid.  Cohen,  and  Dodd  are 
joining  me  in  introducing  this  meas- 
ure. I  have  introduced  similar  resolu- 
tions in  previous  Congresses  to  honor 
the  men  and  women  who  work  in  jobs 
that  are  so  critically  important  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  bring  special  at- 
tention to  the  dedicated  individuals 
who  have  chosen  public  service  as  a  ca- 
reer and  who.  through  years  of  hard 
work,  have  helped  to  contribute  to  our 
Nations  growth  and  prosperity.  Their 
important  work  includes  protecting 
our  Nation,  keeping  our  food  supply 
safe,  participating  in  medical  and  sci- 
entific research,  and  maintaining  high- 
way and  air  safety  The  excellent  serv- 
ice provided  by  Federal  employees  to 
their  country  often  goes  unrecognized 
and  it  is  only  when  these  services  be- 
come necessary  for  an  individual  or 
when  the  services  are  unavailable  that 
people  truly  recognize  the  importance 
of  Federal  employees  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  I  again  want  to  thank  and 


recognize  the  more  than  3  million  men 
and  women  in  the  Federal  work  force 
who  perform  these  extremely  impor- 
tant jobs  every  day. 

I  view  public  service  as  a  honorable 
career  and  a  high  calling,  and  I  ajn 
proud  that  our  Government  has  such  a 
conscientious  and  highly  qualified 
work  force.  Despite  previous  attempts 
to  undervalue  the  ideals  which  make 
public  service  rewarding  and  attractive 
to  many.  Federal  employees  continue 
to  work  positively  and  responsibly, 
while  also  accomplishing  many  valu- 
able tasks.  As  John  F  Kennedy  once 
stated: 

Let  the  public  service  be  a  proud  and  lively 
career  .And  let  every  man  and  woman  who 
works  in  any  area  of  nur  national  govern- 
ment, in  any  branch,  at  any  level,  be  able  to 
say  wlih  pride  and  honor  in  future  years;  "I 
served  the  I'nlted  SLate-s  Government  In  that 
hour  of  our  Nation's  need 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  and  others 
throughout  the  world  have  benefited 
from  the  many  wonderful  achievements 
of  Federal  employees  By  setting  aside 
a  week  as  "Federal  Employee  Recogni- 
tion Week,'  we  will  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  Federal  employees  the 
recognition  which  they  greatly  de- 
serve I  am  very  pleased  to  Introduce 
legislation  today  which  acknowledges 
and  commends  such  a  worthy  and  com- 
mitted group  of  men  and  women  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support 
of  this  resolution  • 

•  Mr.  GLENN  Mr  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  which  would 
designate  the  week  of  March  4-11.  1991. 
as  "Federal  Employees  Recognition 
Week.  " 

All  too  often.  Federal  employees  are 
taken  for  granted  without  giving  much 
thought  to  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
Government  programs  depends  heavily 
upon  the  expertise,  quality,  and  com- 
mitment of  professional  career  employ- 
ees. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  quoted  as  saying 
that; 

There  Is  a  debt  of  service  due  from  every 
man  to  his  country  proportional  to  the  boun- 
ty which  nature  and  fortune  have  measured 
to  him. 

Without  those  in  Government  service 
who  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  and 
go  the  extra  mile  to  do  a  job  well,  our 
country  would  not  be  able  to  solve  the 
serious  problems  we  face  today. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  resolution, 
we  can  and  should  say:  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  and  we  salute  those  dedi- 
cated public  servants  who  are  paying 
their  debt  to  this  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarhane.s1  for  introducing 
this  resolution.* 


By  Mr  DECONCINI 
S.J.  Res  52  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  months  of  April  1991  and  1992 
as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month;  "  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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NA^nONAL  child  abuse  PREVENTION  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  to 
declare  the  months  of  April  1991  and 
1992  as  National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month.  I  am  hopeful  that  a  great 
number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  this  Important  effort. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
agencies  and  organizations  serving  our 
children  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions over  the  past  few  years  in  im- 
proving the  lives  of  our  youth— by  re- 
vamping rules  and  regulations,  pin- 
pointing issues,  disseminating  informa- 
tion and  increasing  public  awareness— 
child  abuse  is  still  on  the  increase. 

Recent  data  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  our  Nation's  poor  children 
are  the  high-risk  victims  for  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  other  poverty  related  prob- 
lems. The  families  of  these  children  are 
caught  in  a  web  of  strife,  stress,  and 
strain  in  their  attempt  to  merely  sur- 
vive from  day  to  day.  Their  struggle  is 
compounded  by  lack  of  resources,  both 
spiritual  and  physical,  to  reduce  the 
burden  imposed  by  their  state  of  pov- 
erty. 

Mr.  President.  America's  child  abuse 
problem  does  not  stop  there.  It  apr>ears 
In  every  State  in  the  Union  and  cuts 
across  all  socioeconomic  groups.  From 
the  impoverished  ghettos  of  our  urban 
centers  to  the  stately  manors  across 
the  Nation,  millions  of  America's  chil- 
dren are  not  getting  a  fair  chance  to 
grow  into  productive  adults  Many 
children  in  the  United  States  are  grow- 
ing up  in  wholesome,  nurturing  envi- 
ronments However,  millions  more  are 
not  blessed  with  that  good  fortune. 
Every  child  in  the  world  needs  and  de- 
serves food,  shelter,  and  love  in  order 
to  survive  and  prosper. 

The  evidence  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect is  both  alarming  and  overwhelm- 
ing. The  best  available  statistics  esti- 
mate that  three  of  every  four  cases  of 
child  abuse  go  unreported  and  the  num- 
ber of  reported  incidents  continues  to 
rise.  The  data  collected  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  organization 
and  others  show  that  2.4  million  cases 
of  child  abuse  are  reported,  so  as  many 
as  6  million  of  our  Nation's  children 
are  being  tragically  abused.  When  I  in- 
troduced this  resolution  m  1986.  I  cited 
national  statistics  which  stated  that 
reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  were 
up  39.8  percent.  Today.  I  regret  to  re- 
port that  the  incidence  rate  has  in- 
creased 78  percent  between  1981  and 
1987.  And  all  experts  agree  that  the 
numbers  will  escalate  further  since  vic- 
tims in  turn,  will  likely  victimize  their 
own  children  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  the  social  service  providers, 
like  Child  Help  U.S.A.,  Parents  Anony- 
mous, and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  the  entire 
Nation  is  threatened  by  the  continued 
growth  in  child  abuse  and  neglect.  The 


only  all  day.  every  day.  national  crisis 
counseling  hotline  staffed  totally  by 
medical  and  clinical  professionals  re- 
ceived over  126.000  calls  in  1986  com- 
pared with  only  8.600  calls  when  it  was 
established  in  1982.  The  Child  Help 
U.S.A.  phone  system  was  at  capacity  in 
1986.  Since  then,  it  has  had  to  expand 
to  accommodate  an  increasing  number 
of  calls. 

As  I  have  stated  previously.  Members 
of  Congress  have  an  opportunity  to  as- 
sist the  many  individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  agencies  that  are  striving  to 
rid  our  Nation  of  the  epidemic  of  child 
abuse  and  to  assist  the  victims  as  well 
We  can  help  focus  public  attention  on 
goals  and  objectives  of  these  agencies 
and  improve  the  general  welfare  of  oiu" 
children. 

The  declaration  of  April  1990  and 
April  1991  as  National  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Month,  is  a  significant  way  in 
which  we  in  Congress  can  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  increasing  public 
awareness  and  education  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  troubled  families  and  suffer- 
ing children.  There  is  help  available  in 
communities  throughout  the  Nation, 
but  we  need  to  get  the  message  out  to 
the  abused  as  well  as  the  abusers. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  this  effort  to  have  April  1990  and 
April  1991  designated  as  National  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  education  goals,  to 
establish  a  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cational Goals  and  an  Academic  Report 
Card  to  measure  progress  on  the  goals, 
and  to  promote  literacy  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoREN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  3.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  for  Senate  election  campaigns, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  e 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  8. 
a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  performing 
certain  acts  under  the  internal  revenue 
laws  for  Individuals  performing  serv- 
ices as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield  oper- 
ation. 

s.  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  E)ole.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  9,  a  bill  to  amend  the 


foreign  aid  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  countries  in  transition  from 
communism  to  democracy. 

S,  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
10.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings 
test  over  a  5-year  period  for  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr  Lieberm.an]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  16.  a  bill  to  provide  emer- 
gency Federal  assistance  to  drug  emer- 
gency areas. 

S    24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moy'NIHAn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoDD]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  24.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
permanent  the  exclusion  from  gross  in- 
come of  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided to  employees. 

S.  26 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Moynxhan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SARBANES]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  26,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  value  of 
certain  transportation  furnished  by  an 
employer,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S    «6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  65.  a  bill  to  make  the  66  miles-per- 
hour  speed  limit  demonstration  project 
permanent  and  available  to  any  State, 
s.  i(n 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grail^m.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  107.  a  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  im 

At  the  request  of  Mr  WiRTH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  [Mr  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr,  DeConcini].  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar].  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCaiN]. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MUTIKOW- 
SKi].  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr 
Stevens],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  S'i'^MS]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  140.  a  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  gen- 
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eral   local   grovemment.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HOLUNGS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Heflxn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  173.  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Companies  to  conduct  research 
on.  desigTi,  and  manufacture  tele- 
communications CQuipment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  ni 

At  the  request  of  Mr  BiNOAMAN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  175.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  to  im- 
prove procedures  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  State  compacts  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional disposal  facilities  for  municipal 
and  industrial  solid  waste,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  21& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  215.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  fee  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products. 
s.  in 

At  the  request  of  Mr  HOLLINGS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S  217.  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  Congressional  intent  concerning, 
and  to  codify,  certain  requirements  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  that 
ensures  that  broadcasters  afford  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  discussion 
of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public 
importance. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NUNN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore)  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  237.  a  bill  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to 
hostile  fire  or  imminent  danger, 
s  zw 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODD).  the  Senator  from  Virgrlnia 
(Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BlDEN],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  239.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Frater- 
nity to  establish  a  memorial  to  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S.  2S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  FORD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Akaka].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  ADAMS),  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberoer], 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut    (Mr. 


Dodd].  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LiEBKRMAN).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  250.  a  bill  to 
establish  national  voter  registration 
procedures  for  Federal  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8    2&S 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  256.  a  bill  to  require  Congress 
to  purchase  recycled  paper  and  paper 
products  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

S    270 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Lautenbkrg. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  270.  a  bill  to  require  regular  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures made  to  carry  out  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  on  the  amount  of 
contributions  made  to  the  United 
States  by  foreign  countries  to  support 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

SE.NATE  JOINT  RESOI.LmON  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21. 
a  joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodology  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1990  Census. 

8E.NATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35. 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures intended  to  affect  congres- 
sional and  Presidential  elections. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kerry),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr  Hollings),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr  Burns],  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Conrad),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  36.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  months  of  No- 
vember 1991.  and  November  1992,  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 

SENATE  CONCIRRENT  RESOLITION  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmmMOND.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  4.  a  concur- 


rent    resolution     condemning     Iraq's 
unprovoked  attack  on  Israel. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RE-SOLLTION  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  5.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  demanding  that  the 
Government  of  Iraq  abide  by  the  Gene- 
va Convention  regarding  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RE.SOLimON  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  6,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
review  economic  benefits  provided  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  light  of  the  crisis 
in  the  Baltic  States. 


SENATE  RESuLiriON  19-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  KKTORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENOITIRES  BY 
THE  CO.Vl.MITrKP:  ON  ENERGY 
AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energ.v  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  19 

Resolied.  That.  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules  In- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
Of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
is  authorized  from  March  1.  1991,  through 
February  29,  1992,  and  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2i  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable, 
basis  the  services  of  pwrsonnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency 

Sec.  2.  (ai  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
for  the  period  March  1,  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1992,  under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $2,844,527.  of  which  amount  ill  not  to 
exceed  S20.0CI0  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202(H  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganizations Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  not 
to  exceed  {2,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  ?taff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202iji  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946). 

(b)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,949,780,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(J) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 
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SEC  3  The  commilt^e  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senat*  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  P'ebruary  29.  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1993.  respectively 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  nf  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationary  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  the  Stationary,  United  States  Sen- 
ate 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  neceesary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committer  from  March  1,  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  and  .March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  .Appro- 
priations account  for  ■Expenses  of  IriQUiries 
and  Investigations 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE  ON  Rl'LES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr  FORD.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration  will  meet  in  SR- 
301,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
Wednesday,  February  6  and  Thursday, 
February  7,  1991,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  each 
day,  to  receive  testimony  from  com- 
mittee chairman  and  ranking  members 
on  their  1991  and  1992  committee  fund- 
ing resolutions. 

VoT  further  information  concerning 
these  hearings,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  extension  40278. 

Mr  FORD  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration  will  meet  m  SR- 
301.  Ru.ssell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
Wednesday,  February  20,  1991,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  markup  Senate  committees' 
funding  resolutions  for  1991  and  1992. 
The  committee  will  also  consider  other 
legislative  and  administrative  business 
pending  on  its  agenda. 

For  further  Information  concerning 
this  business  meeting,  please  contact 
Carole  Blessington  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  on  extension  40278. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AFL-CIO:  TIME  FOR  HEALTH  CARE 
REFORM 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  examine  the  AFL- 
CIOs  recent  report.  "The  Case  fc>r 
Health  Care  Reform  '  This  report  pro- 
vides an  excellent  overview  of  the 
health  care  crisis  facing  our  Nation. 

Last  fall,  the  AFL-CIO  conducted  a 
series  of  eight  regional  hearings  to  de- 
termine the  human  toll  of  this  crisis. 
.As  the  AFL-ClO's  health  care  hearings 
so  dramatically  reveal,  the  Nation's 
health  care  system  is  in  a  state  of  cri- 
sis. 


More  and  more,  access  to  affordable 
health  care  is  as  serious  a  problem  for 
middle-class  families  as  for  low-income 
citizens. 

We  start  with  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able fact  that  in  this  rich  land  of  250 
million  Americans,  37  million  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  including  24  million 
working  men  and  women  and  their  de- 
pendents, have  no  health  insurance  at 
all. 

An  additional  26  miliion  .Americans 
will  have  no  insurance  for  substantial 
periods  of  time  this  year,  often  as  long 
as  6  or  7  months.  And  there  are  60  mil- 
lion more  .Americans  who  have  insur- 
ance, but  whose  insurance  is  so  poor 
that  even  the  Reagan  administration 
siiid  it  was  inadequate. 

Those  who  are  adequately  insured 
today  are  only  one  missed  heartbeat 
away  from  losing  their  coverage — one 
management  cost-cutting  decision 
away—one  pink  unemployment  slip 
away  in  this  recession — from  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  uninsured.  Virtually 
all  Americans  are  at  risk— but  it  is 
low-  and  middle-income  families  who 
are  most  at  risk. 

Every  year  millions  of  citizens  are 
turned  down  for  needed  health  care  or 
do  not  even  seek  it  because  they  can- 
not afford  it  Four  out  of  every  10  hos- 
pital admissions  in  Washington,  DC. 
could  be  avoided  if  patients  had  ob- 
tained timely  m.edical  care  when  their 
symptoms  first  began.  Four  out  of  10 
American  children  do  not  even  get 
basic  childhood  immunizations  against 
disease. 

Americans  are  also  paying  more  and 
more  for  health  care,  and  getting  less- 
and-less  value  for  the  dollar.  We  spend 
more  on  health  care  than  any  other 
country — 40  percent  more  per  person 
than  Canada,  90  percent  more  than 
Germany,  and  twice  as  much  as  Japan. 

This  is  the  year  for  action.  Labor, 
business,  hospitals  and  physicians,  and 
consumers  are  mobilized  as  never  be- 
fore, and  It  IS  time  foi  Congre.ss  to  act. 

I  commend  Lane  Kirkland  and  the 
unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  their  leader- 
ship in  calling  for  reform  of  our  na- 
tional health  care  system.  Together  we 
must  work  to  make  health  care  a  basic 
right  for  all,  not  just  an  expensive 
privilege  for  the  few. 

Providing  access  to  decent  health 
care  for  all  Americans  takes  on  even 
greater  urgency  because  of  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  support  our  soldiers  fighting  in  the 
gulf  is  for  us  to  work  harder  here  at 
home  to  achieve  the  ideals  they  are 
fighting  to  defend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached remarks  from  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent Lane  Kirkland  be  included  in  the 
Rh;cord. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  LANE  KIRKLAND 
The  state  of  .America's  health  care  system 
is  deplorable. 


The  AFL-CIO  conducted  a  series  of  eight 
public  hearings  in  cities  throughout  the  na- 
tion in  an  effort  to  assess  the  human  toll  of 
America's  health  care  crisis. 

What  we  found— and  what  the  hearing 
record  shows — is  a  growing  problem  that  is 
no  longer  exclusive  to  the  fringes  of  our  soci- 
ety 

It's  now  hitting  at  the  solid,  working  mid- 
dle-class— the  backbone  of  the  country — peo- 
ple who  do  their  level  best  to  pay  their  bills 
and  meet  their  obligations 

Medical  costs  which  soar  upward  at  18  tC'  30 
percent  a  year  are  putting  basii.  health  care 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  Americans  As  many  as  one  in 
three  Americans  has  either  inadequate 
health  insurance  or  none  at  all 

Consequently,  millions  of  working  people 
are  living  under  the  threat  of  financial  disas- 
ter striking  at  any  moment  with  the  illness 
or  injury  of  a  fam.ily  m,em,ber 

Many  of  the  under-insured  sim.piy  pray  for 
good  health  Others  postpone  needec  miedical 
care.  Those  who  cant  often  find  themselves 
buried  m  medical  bills  they'll  be  paying  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives 

Everywhere  we  looked.  Am.ericans  who 
need  health  care  are  losing  their  homes, 
their  life  savings  and  their  dignity 

Clearly,  now  is  the  time  for  fundamental 
changes  in  our  nation's  health  care  systemi 
We  need  a  comprehensive  progra.m  of  reform 
that  will  make  basic  health  care  available  to 
all  who  need  it— without  bankrupting  them 
in  the  process. 

The  AFlv-CIO  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
task  of  working  with  members  of  Congress 
and  the  business  community  to  address  this 
crisis  and  thereby  alleviate  this  grave  threat 
to  our  standard  of  living  and  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  nation.* 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 

to  inform  m.y  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2,145th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon.* 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  73  years 
ago.  on  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainian 
Republic  declared  its  independence, 
and  established  a  democratic  govern- 
ment guaranteeing  many  of  the  basic 
rights  which  we  m  the  United  States 
enjoy.  Regrettably,  just  a  few  years 
later,  the  young  republic  was  over- 
taken and  incorporated  into  the  new 
Soviet  regime. 

Last  year,  we  witnessed  many  prom- 
ising developments  in  Ukraine.  We  wel- 
comed the  steps  toward  greater  reli- 
gious freedom,  the  organization  of  po- 
litical parties  and  civic  organizations, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  declaration  of 
sovereignty  m  July,  During  the  last 
few  months,  however,  there  have  been 
disturbing  signals  about  Soviet  actions 
in  Ukraine,  including  the  arrest  of  po- 
litical dissenters.  .And  of  course,  after 
the  bloody  crackdowns  in  the  Baltic 
States,  the  people  of  Ukraine  cannot 
help  but  question  whether  their  young 
democratic  movement  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  old  Soviet  regime. 
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Tins  week.  <is  we  commemorate 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  we  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  reject 
the  course  that  it  took  in  1922.  and  to 
renew  its  commitment  to  greater  open- 
ness and  democratization* 


PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  some  negative  stories  about 
proprietary  schools,  some  of  them  de- 
served. 

But  the  proprietary  schools  of  the 
Nation  offer  aid  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  non-college-bound  students 
that  is  extremely  important. 

The  so-called  business  schools  of 
whatever  variety  are  making  an  ex- 
tremely important  contribution  to  the 
Nation. 

Only  about  8  percent  of  those  who  do 
not  go  on  from  high  school  to  college 
get  any  kind  of  skills  training  during 
their  school  years. 

That's  a  grim  statistic. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  proprietary 
schools  can  or  should  fill  this  gap  by 
themselves,  but  they  are  making  an 
important  contribution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  titled 
"Proprietary  Schools  Offer  Training. 
Job  Guarantees.'  written  by  Merrill 
Goozner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan  6.  1991) 

Proprietary  Schools  offer  Training.  Job 

guara.vtees 

(By  Merrill  Goozner) 

College  students  aren't  promised  a  job 
after  four  years  of  tuition  payments  Com- 
munity colleges  are  an  even  dicier  propo- 
sition for  students,  if  the  measurement  Is  a 
guaranteed  job  placement  at  the  end  of  the 
two-year  program. 

But  proprietary  schools  are  held  to  that 
standard.  These  profit-making  educational 
Institutions— usually  known  for  training 
people  In  fields  like  cosmetology,  truck  driv- 
ing, electronics  and  office  work— cant  offer 
their  students  the  excuse  that  at  least  they 
got  a  liberal  arts  education  for  their  tuition 
money. 

Their  only  reason  for  being,  and  their 
promise  to  the  students  who  pay  thousands 
of  dollars  to  attend  the  schools.  Is  that  they 
hold  the  tickets  to  Jobs  In  their  fields. 

Unfortunately,  as  numerous  government 
crackdowns  and  newspaper  exposes  over  the 
years  have  shown,  very  few  of  them  do  it 
right.  One  Illinois  proprietary  school  regu- 
lator, who  did  not  want  his  name  used,  de- 
spairs of  every  being  able  to  clean  up  the 
■■proprietary  school  mesa." 

■■You  wonder  why  the  kids  are  going  there 
in  the  first  place,  especially  when  they  have 
community  colleges  to  go  to."  he  said. 

However,  there  are  proprietary  schools 
that  give  their  students  real  value  for  their 
money.  The  good  ones: 

Have  rigorous  academic  standards  for  ad- 
mission Into  the  program.  No  student  Is  ac- 
cepted who  cant  do  the  work; 

Give  students  a  realistic  sense  of  the  ca- 
reer and  what  Is  expected  of  them  before 
they  enroll  In  the  school. 


Constantly  update  the  curriculum  so  that 
It  Is  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  industry: 
and 

Have  an  active  and  successful  placement 
program  for  graduates. 

Looking  at  one  proprietary  school  that 
does  it  right  provides  some  valuable  lessons 
for  young  adults  who  are  considering  plunk- 
ing down  their  hard-earned  cash  or  taking 
out  a  loan  to  attend  one  of  these  schools. 

Fox  College  In  southwest  suburban  Oak 
Lawn  has  been  training  executive  assistants 
for  downtown  corporations,  law  and  account- 
ing firms  since  1957.  Housed  In  a  former  Dis- 
trict 123  elementary  school  building,  the  col- 
lege trains  more  than  100  students  a  year  in 
a  rigorous  curriculum  of  word  processing, 
shorthand,  business  math  and  English  and 
office  management 

Before  any  young  women— and  in  a  world 
where  sex-role  stereotyping  remains 
imbedded  In  the  work  culture.  100  percent  of 
Its  students  are  women — enrolls  In  the  one- 
.vear  course,  school  president  Edward 
Japelinski  Sr.  encourages  the  prospective 
student  to  contact  employers  about  the 
school.  Graduates  can  be  found  at  downtown 
employers  like  Amoco  Corp..  National  Life 
Insurance  Co..  Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

■■Fox  Is  dedicated  to  turning  out  qualified 
students."  said  Laura  Bellls.  a  recruitment 
specialist  at  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co..  one  of 
the  firms  that  recruits  from  Fox  College 
■It's  been  fairly  difficult  to  find  skilled, 
qualified  executive  assistants  because  there 
aren't  as  many  people  Interested  as  there 
were  in  the  past. 

■■Plus,  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  skills 
lend  to  be  lacking  In  students  coming  out  of 
school.  But  Fox  doesn't  skimp  on  the  pro- 
gram. They  don't  just  pass  people  through." 
she  said. 

Fox  requires  its  students  to  have  a  high 
school  diploma  and  a  certain  level  of  math 
and  English  proficiency  t)efore  starling  the 
program.  The  school  gives  prospective  stu- 
dents a  battery  of  tests  to  insure  they  are  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  work 

At>out  half  of  its  student  body  comes  di- 
rectly from  high  school,  where  most  were 
•B"  and  ■■C"  students.  The  other  half  are 
college  dropouts. 

•We've  really  looking  for  a  level  of  desire 
when  we  screen  people,  not  the  academic 
background.  "  said  Edward  Kapellnski  Jr.. 
who  Is  director  of  marketing  for  the  school. 

The  desire  has  to  be  there  because  of  the 
rigors  of  the  program  Classes  run  from  8:30 
am.  to  2  p.m.  every  day  with  three  hours  of 
homework  per  night,  mostly  in  typing  and 
shorthand  that  can  be  done  between  2  and  5 
p  m.  on  the  Fox  premises. 

Fox's  academic  calendar  corresponds  to 
the  work  world,  not  the  vacation/laden 
school  year.  Students  are  required  to  dress 
as  If  they  were  headed  downtown  for  a  job 
The  program  can  be  completed  in  nine 
months,  although  most  students  take  up  to  a 
year. 

■•There  are  some  dropouts."  said 
Kapellnski.  Sr.  •'If  a  young  lady  falls  behind 
on  her  work,  she's  given  a  probation  for  a 
month.  And  If  she  doesn't  catch  up.  she's  dis- 
missed." 

Tuition  for  the  program  is  S4.9S0  plus  an 
additional  H50  for  course  materials  About  a 
third  of  the  students  get  government  grants 
and  loans  Its  default  rate  Is  atx)ut  5  percent 
according  to  government  figures. 

Another  third  accept  a  loan  from  the  col- 
lege, which  must  be  repaid  within  one  year. 
The  school  charges  9  percent  Interest  on  the 
one-year  loan. 


When  asked  how  young  adults  just  enter- 
ing the  work  force  can  afford  to  pay  back 
nearly  1^.000  in  one  year,  the  Kapcllnskls 
pointed  to  the  salary,  ranges  and  placement 
rates  of  their  graduates  The  school  says  it 
has  placed  100  percent  of  its  graduates  in  the 
last  year  The  average  starting  pay  was 
S19.000 

It's  that  kind  of  salary  that  continues  to 
draw  students  to  Fox  College.  Most  of  whom 
hear  about  it  by  word-of-month. 

■I  heard  from  my  beauty  shop  that  their 
friends  got  real  good  jobs."  said  Elaine 
Tajdus  of  Alslp.  who  at  56  Is  attending  Fox 
with  her  19-year-old  daughter  Michele  She's 
hoping  in  a  year's  time  to  leave  her  job  as  a 
cook  at  Westgate  Country  Club.  Michele 
wants  something  better  than  waitresslng. 

■'These  people  make  or  break  the  execu- 
tives they  work  for."  said  Arthur  Andersen's 
Bellls.  "Our  starting  salary  for  executive  as- 
sistants ranges  from  the  upper  teens  to  the 
low  twenties  and  an  executive  assistant  with 
experience  can  earn  up  tt>  the  mid-  to  upper- 
thirties." 

Despite  employer  raves  for  Fox  College's 
program,  school  enrollment  has  suffered  in 
recent  years.  Newspaper  reports  about  abu- 
sive proprietary  schools  have  scared  away 
prospective  students.  Kapellnski.  Sr.  said. 

Gary  Osga.  acting  manager  of  the  non-pub- 
lic school  approval  section  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Education,  said  the  state  passed 
new  rules  for  proprietary  schools  in  1989  In 
the  wake  of  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  investiga- 
tion of  proprietary  schools. 

Those  rules  won't  be  effective  for  some 
time  The  rules  require  that  all  proprietary 
schools  report  their  government-backed  stu- 
dent loan  default  rates  and  placement  rates 
to  the  state.  The  state  then  will  be  able  to 
refuse  a  license  to  any  school  that  falls 
below  50  percent  of  the  statewide  average. 

However,  the  state  Is  still  months  and  pos- 
sibly years  away  from  developing  its 
database.  Moreover,  the  rules  will  only 
eliminate  the  worst  of  the  student  loan  abus- 
ers. 

That  leaves  the  relatively  unsophisticated 
education  consumers  populating  the  propri- 
etary school  marketplace  on  their  own.  Osga 
recommends  that  prospective  students  go 
and  spend  time  talking  to  the  students  be- 
fore enrolling  In  a  school 

They  should  also  gel  the  names  of  grad- 
uates and  see  where  are  they  wound  up  work- 
ing. "Did  the  kid  spend  JlO.OOO  to  learn  auto 
mechanics  and  wind  up  changing  oil  at  a 
Jiffy  Lube' "  he  said. 

••Unfortunately,  most  of  these  kids  aren't 
that  sophisticated."  he  said.  "I  don't  know  if 
there  Is  any  way  to  save  them  from  their 
own  gullibility   "• 


THE  CAFE  BILL 
•  Mr  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nevada.  Mr.  Bryan,  a*  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  improve  the 
fuel  economy  of  the  U.S.  vehicle  fleet 
This  bill  received  considerable  support 
in  the  Senate  last  year,  but  was  killed 
when  a  cloture  vote  failed  In  the  Sen- 
ate near  the  end  of  the  previous  Con- 
gress. During  the  intervening  time,  our 
consumption  and  imports  of  oil  have 
continued  to  rise. 

Many  of  us  have  long  argued  that  we 
need  to  take  aggressive  action  to  re- 
verse these  trends.  The  jittery  response 
of  oil  prices  to  each  day's  events  in  the 
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Middle  East,  in  spite  of  a  short-term 
surplus  in  the  oil  supply,  only  under- 
scores this  need.  Our  actions  should  in- 
clude conservation,  vi^j-orous  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  alter- 
native energy  sources,  and  a  strength- 
ening of  our  domestic  energ'y  industry. 
These  goals  can  only  be  achieved  in  the 
context  of  a  coordinated  national  en- 
ergy policy  where  each  component  is 
carefully  thought  out.  Only  in  this  way 
can  our  diverse  needs  be  met  and  true 
energy  independence  by  achieved.  In- 
deed, we  all  realize  that  such  a  policy 
will  strengthen  our  economy  and  im- 
prove our  lives  in  the  long  term. 

More  to  the  point,  the  current  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  standards. 
passed  by  Congress  in  1975.  have  not  in- 
creased since  1985.  In  fact,  they  were 
decreased  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Motor  vehicles  account  for  the  large 
majority  of  our  oil  consumption,  are 
the  main  component  of  urban  smog, 
and  are  a  contributor  to  toxic  and  COj 
emissions  as  well.  Conservation  is  the 
best  method  to  improve  all  of  these 
conditions.  We  have  the  ability  to 
achieve  this,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  it  will  not  happen  without  Con- 
gress setting  appropriate  goals. 

The  auto  industry  has  claimed  that 
these  standards  would  adversely  im- 
pact the  size,  performance,  utility,  and 
safety  of  automobiles  and  would  cost 
jobs.  In  response  I  would  say  three 
things.  First,  experience  has  shown 
that  such  adverse  impacts  are  not  as 
dramatic  as  feared.  As  an  example, 
care  might  actually  become  after  if 
this  bill  caused  a  reduction  in  average 
horsepower. 

Second,  the  increases  called  for  are  a 
percentage  of  each  manufacturers  fleet 
average  for  1988.  This  will  insure  that 
all  manufacturers  are  treated  fairly. 
Foreign  manufacturers  will  have  as  dif- 
ficult a  job  as  their  American  counter- 
parts, perhaps  even  more  so.  Both  the 
position  of  American  cars  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  jobs  of  American 
autoworkers  will  be  protected. 

Third  and  most  importantly,  we 
must  decrease  our  consumption  of  en- 
ergy, within  the  context  of  a  coordi- 
nated, sensible  national  energy  policy. 
Indications  are  that  no  single  method 
will  be  sufficient,  and  that  many  ap- 
proaches must  be  taken  While  the  im- 
provements mandated  by  this  bill  may 
be  a  challenge,  we  must  achieve  them, 
and  we  can  achieve  them. 

Both  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Energy 
aRree  that  the  fleet  average  could  be 
raised  above  30  miles  per  gallong  and 
perhaps  as  high  as  40  miles  per  gallon 
using  conventional  technology.  The 
standards  incorporated  in  the  proposed 
legislation  reflect  these  goals  and  re- 
quire their  attainment  I  commend 
Senators  Bryan  and  Gorton  for  their 
insight  and  for  the  re.search  they  have 
put  into  this  bill.  The  required  percent- 


age increase  in  each  manufacturers 
fleet  fuel  economies  represents  a  work- 
able, fair,  and  effective  method  of  con- 
servation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  reducing  the 
use  of  large  but  definitely  limited  re- 
sources like  oil  sets  a  precedent  for  in- 
telligent and  civilized  husbandry  of  the 
planet  we  live  on.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
sons. I  am  happy  to  cosponsor  this  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting it.« 


CONCERNING  THE  HOOKSETT.  NH. 
TOWN  COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  town 
council  of  Hooksett,  NH,  has  unani- 
mously voted  to  endorse  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would,  upon  ratification  by  the  States. 
empower  the  Congress  and  the  States 
to  prohibit  the  physical  desecration  of 
the  American  flag. 

I  agree  that  the  '■law  as  interpreted 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  no 
longer  accords  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

*  •  *  (the)  reverence,  respect,  and  dig- 
nity befitting  the  banner"  of  our  Na- 
tion. Therefore.  I  join  with  the  town 
council  of  Hooksett  in  urging  Congress 
to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
protect  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  town 
council  of  Hooksett.  NH.  be  printed  at 
this  place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Town  Council  Resolution 

This  measure  would  request  Congress  to 
propose  a  constitutional  amendment,  for 
ratification  by  the  states,  which  would  speci- 
fy that  the  Congress  and  the  states  shall 
have  the  power  to  prohibit  the  physical  dese- 
cration of  the  American  flag. 

Whereas.  Although  the  right  of  free  expres- 
sion is  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  very  carefully  drawn 
limits  on  expression  in  specific  instances 
have  long  been  recognized  as  legitimate 
means  of  maintaining  public  safety  and  de- 
cency, as  well  as  orderliness  and  productive 
value  of  public  debate,  and 

Whereas,  Certain  actions,  although  argu- 
ably related  to  one  person  s  free  expression. 
nevertheless  raise  issues  concerning  public 
decency,  public  peace,  and  the  rights  of  ex- 
pression and  sacred  values  of  others;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  symbols  of  our  na- 
tional soul  such  as  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, the  United  States  Capitol  Building, 
and  memorials  to  our  greatest  leaders,  which 
are  the  properly  of  every  American  and  are 
therefore  worthy  of  protection  from  desecra- 
tion and  dishonor,  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Flag  to  this  day  is 
a  most  honorable  and  worthy  banner  of  a  na- 
tion which  is  thankful  for  its  strengths  and 
committed  to  curing  its  faults,  and  remains 
the  destination  of  millions  of  immigrants  at- 
tracted by  the  universal  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican ideal;  and 

Whereas,  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  no  longer  ac- 
cords to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  rev- 
erence,   respect,   and    dignity    befitting   the 


banner  of  that  most  noble  experiment  of  a 
nation-state;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  only  fitting  that  people  ev- 
erywhere should  lend  their  voices  to  a  force- 
ful call  for  restoration  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  a  proper  station  under  law  and  de- 
cency; now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  Town  Council  of  the 
Town  of  Hooksett.  New  Hampshire  respect- 
fully requests  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  propose  an  amendment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Constitution,  for  ratification  by 
the  states,  specifying  that  Congress  and  the 
states  shall  have  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
physical  desecration  of  the  fla^  of  the  United 
States:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  TTiat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U  S.  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  all  members  of  the  congressional 
delegation  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Slate  Senate  and  the  Governor 
and  Governor's  Council.* 


OREN  HARRIS  FIFTY  YEARS  OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
week  U.S.  district  judge  and  former 
Congressman  Oren  Harris  will  be  hon- 
ored for  50  years  of  public  service.  On 
February  1,  1991,  friends  and  associates 
will  gather  in  the  U.S.  district  court- 
room m  El  Dorado,  AR.  to  take  note  of 
this  historic  event. 

Oren  Harris  holds  the  aistinction  of 
being  the  only  American  public  servant 
to  have  served  in  the  legislative  body 
of  our  Nation  for  25  years  and  m  the  ju- 
dicial branch  for  25  years. 

Judge  Harris,  of  El  Dorado,  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1940  and  was  to 
serve  until  February  1966  when  he  re- 
signed to  become  U.S  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Ar- 
kansas. While  in  the  House,  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be- 
ginning in  1957. 

When  I  was  a  lad  of  16.  Oren  Harris 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
page  m  the  summer  of  1951  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  experi- 
ence made  lasting  impressions  on  me 
Oren  Harris  was  my  mentor  and  it  was 
a  difficult  assignment  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  as  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  4th  District  of  .'^kansas 
when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Federal 
bench.  Oren  Harris  never  lost  sight  of 
his  roots  and  the  people  who  elected 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  I  will  not 
be  able  to  join  his  many  friends  and  as- 
sociates throughout  Arkansas  and  the 
Nation  who  will  gather  to  mark  this  50- 
year  landmark.  We  could  all  learn  from 
the  stewardship  example  of  Oren  Har- 
ris. I  am  proud  to  call  him  my  friend 
and  mentor,* 


SUPPORTING    VETERANS    DISABIL- 
ITY COLA  LEGISLATION.  H.R.  3 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  3.  legislation  to  provide  a 
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5  4  percent  veterans  disability  com- 
pensation COLA  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991  I  lommenil  the  majority 
leader  and  the  (listin>?uishecl  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  having  worked  to  brin*?  this 
issue  to  the  floor  so  quickly.  Indeed, 
when  Senator  Mitcheij.  introduced  his 
package  of  legislative  priorities  for  the 
102d  Congress,  his  No.  1  priority  was 
ensuring  that  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  receive  their  1991  cost- 
of-living  increase. 

Regrettably,  in  the  final  days  of  the 
last  session.  Congress  failed  to  enact  a 
COLA  for  servite-connected  disabled 
veterans  and  their  survivors,  the  only 
group  of  Federal  beneficiaries  who  did 
not  receive  a  1991  COLA.  These  veter- 
ans depend  on  Congress  for  this  essen- 
tial COLA  to  protect  them  from  the 
impact  of  inflation.  We  now  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  this  injustice 
and  fairness  dictates  that  we  act  imme- 
diately to  approve  this  measure. 

As  we  ask  the  young  men  and  women 
of  our  Armed  P'orces  to  take  on  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  war.  we  in  the 
Congrf>ss  must  remember  the  respon- 
sibility we  have  to  the  men  and  women 
who  went  into  battle  before  them.  The 
debt  we  owe  to  our  Nation's  veterans  is 
sacred,  and  we  send  the  wrong  message 
to  our  disabled  veterans  and  to  the 
service  men  and  women  in  the  gulf  If 
we  fall  to  honor  the  fundamental  obli- 
gations we  have  to  veterans  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  invaluable  service  to  our 
country. 

1  am  glad  my  colleagues  have  given 
their  full  support  to  this  bill.* 


people  he  respected  and  protected.  His 
ascent  to  many  positions  of  high  public 
responsibility  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
hope  that  our  country  continues  to 
hold  out  to  those  not  bom  to  privilege 
who  have  the  capacity  to  lead  their  fel- 
low citizens.  Chrissy  stood  up  for  what 
he  believed  in.  He  was  my  friend.  I  will 
miss  him.« 


THE  PASSING  OK  CHRISTOPHER  J. 
JACKMA.N 

•  Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
sadly  note  the  passing  of  Christopher 
J.  Jackman  of  West  New  York.  NJ.  Mr. 
Jackman.  a  New  Jersey  State  senator 
representing  the  33d  district  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  born,  lived  his  74 
years,  and  died  in  Hudson  County.  NJ. 
He  was  elected  to  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly in  1967  and  reelected  seven 
times.  He  was  chosen  majority  leader 
for  1977  and  was  speaker  of  the  New 
Jersey  Assembly  from  1978  to  1982  He 
was  serving  his  second  term  in  the  New 
Jersey  Senate.  He  was  a  beloved  politi- 
cian and  public  figure  whose  colorful 
personality,  wit,  and  trenchant  good 
sense  endeared  him  to  people  of  all  po- 
litical persuasions,  social  classes, 
races,  and  creeds.  Senator  Jackman 
loved  the  political  arena  and  the  tu- 
mult of  the  political  process.  Yet,  in 
his  heart  he  was  first  and  foremost  a 
labor  leader  and  a  spokesman  for  work- 
ing people.  He  rose  to  the  post  of  vice 
president  and  regional  director  of  the 
United  Paper  Workers  International 
Union.  AFL-CIO 

In  political  matters,  his  word  was  a 
bond,  but  his  real  loyalty  and  his 
strength  were  devoted  to  the  working 


THE  WEEKLY  MAIL  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 
•  Mr  SIMON.  Mr  President  the  Week- 
ly Mail  of  South  Africa  is  no  longer 
suspended  occasionally  because  of  gov- 
ernment action.  It  is  one  of  many  posi- 
tive changes  that  have  been  brought 
about  in  South  Africa,  thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  President  De  Klerk. 

And  the  Weekly  Mail  continues  to 
point  out  real  problems  that  exist  in 
South  Africa.  There  is  no  better  illus- 
tration of  the  problems  that  nation 
faces,  even  If  the  finest  agreement  is 
reached  tomorrow,  than  the  article, 
"One  Day  at  Two  Schools,"  by 
Samantha  Weinberg. 

The  contrast  is  between  a  white 
school  and  a  black  school,  and  it  shows 
that  South  Africa  has  a  long  way  to  go. 
I  do  not  Insert  this  article  into  the 
Congressional  Record  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  a  siz- 
able road  to  go  yet.  We  do. 

But  because  it  gives  some  insight 
into  the  South  African  situation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  arti- 
cle at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

One  Day  at  Two  schools 
(By  Samantha  Weinberg) 

Bhukulanl  High  School  In  Soweto  is 
perched  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Jabulanl 
mens  hostel.  Students  recently  avoided 
classes  for  a  month;  they  were  afraid  of 
being  caught  In  the  cross-fire  between  war- 
ring supporters  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress and  the  Inkalha  Freedom  party 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  they  had  stayed 
away.  Earlier  in  the  year,  classrooms  were 
empty  as  pupils  and  teachers  staged  boycotts 
and  sit-ins.  protesting  against  severe  text- 
book shortages  and  inadequate  classroom  fa- 
cilities. 

While  disparities  in  education  provision 
are  not  as  bad  as  five  years  a«o.  the  govern- 
ment still  spends  almost  eight  times  as 
much  on  every  white  pupil,  as  it  does  on 
each  black  pupil. 

With  two  weeks  to  go  before  the  start  of 
their  exams,  only  44  of  the  120  matric  can- 
didates are  at  Bhukulanl  High.  Three  classes 
have  merged  into  one  and  the  pupils  are  sit- 
ting, two  to  a  desk,  waiting  for  a  teacher.  No 
one  is  quite  sure  what  lesson  they  are  due  to 
have  now. 

The  matric  classrooms  are  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  two-story  building.  The  staircase  is 
covered  with  broken  glass  and  rubble  The 
deputy  principal.  Mr.  Nkosi,  said  the  damage 
was  caused  when  the  fighting  from  the  hos- 
tels moved  into  the  schools  ground.  Another 
teacher  blamed  the  pupils. 

Pupils  hang  out  around  the  classrooms, 
laughing  and  joking. 


The  teacher.  Daisy  Noke.  walks  in  and  it 
takes  her  some  time  to  quell  the  chatter 
The  boys  sit  at  the  back  of  the  class,  the 
girls  nearer  the  front.  One  neatly  dressed 
boy,  Colin,  wipes  the  wooden  desk  and  bench 
before  sitting  down  Few  pupils  are  wearing 
school  uniforms,  some  are  chewing  gum 

It  appears  the  lesson  is  to  be  Afrikaans  as 
Noke  hands  out  a  comprehension  exercise 
with  the  title  Engel  by  die  Vlelland  (Angel 
by  the  Swamp)  She  reads  out  the  story, 
which  is  practically  archaic,  chauvinist,  and 
has  an  all-white  cast.  No  one  asks  any  ques 
tions  and  occasionally  she  translates  a  sen- 
tence into  English  . 

Colin  said  he  didn't  know  how  long  Noke 
has  been  teaching  at  Bhukulanl.  but  he 
thought  she  might  have  come  In  to  help  with 
exams  It  later  transpires  she  has  been  there 
for  seven  years  and  is  head  of  the  Afrikaans 
department. 

The  pupils  follow  the  text,  sometimes  writ- 
ing notes  The  classroom  has  a  caving-in 
cardboard  roof,  the  windows  are  broken,  and 
graflttl  on  the  wall  reads:  "How  can  a  hun- 
gry teacher  teach  a  hungry  child?  '  Judging 
by  the  noise  outside,  there  is  a  riot  in 
progress. 

Noke  finishes  the  story  and  starts  working 
through  the  questions  on  the  worksheet  She 
reads  them  out  and  after  rather 
unenthusiastically  asking  for  answers  from 
the  floor,  writes  the  correct  answer  on  the 
board.  Everyone  copies  it  onto  their  sheets. 
Colin  answers  a  question  correctly  and  the 
class  breaks  out  into  spontaneous  applause: 
•Well  done,  clever  friend."  they  cry.  It  takes 
Noke  a  few  minutes  to  calm  them  down 
again 

Eventually  the  board  is  covered  with  25  an- 
swers to  questions  about  the  text  and  the 
students  have  copied  them  all  down— word 
for  word 

Colin  says  it  is  not  the  kind  of  question 
they  will  gel  in  the  exam,  but  he  doesn't 
know  as  the  pupils  have  not  seen  old  exam 
papers  yet.  They  don't  even  know  the  exam 
timetable. 

Noke  leaves;  It  is  time  for  break,  but  most 
of  the  pupils  stay  for  a  chat.  The  rest  of  the 
class,  they  say.  are  studying  at  home.  They 
study  in  groups,  sharing  the  textbooks  they 
do  have — one  book  among  four  to  eight  pu- 
pils is  about  the  norm~and  cramming  from 
study  guides.  The  government  promised  to 
give  every  black  matnc  candidate  three 
study  guides,  but  only  a  few  have  arrived— 
not  nearly  enough  to  go  around  Some  fellow 
pupils  have  spent  the  last  couple  of  days 
cleaning  cars  In  Johannesburg,  scraping  to- 
gether enough  money  to  buy  study  guides. 

The  pupils  are  unsure  as  to  how  many 
schooldays  have  been  lost  this  year,  but 
agree  it  had  been  "more  than  three  months  " 
"We  came  to  school,  but  the  teachers  were 
protesting,  so  there  were  no  lessons."  one 
pupil  said.  "We  couldn't  come  in  winter  be- 
cause it  was  too  cold."  said  another  with  a 
meaningful  look  at  the  gaping  windows 
"They  must  repair  the  classrooms  first 
thing." 

Were  they  confident  of  passing  their 
exams?  "We  will  try.  we  will  try.  "  Their 
teachers  are  less  optimistic,  and  fear  a  ma- 
jority will  fall— even  to  achieve  the  20  per- 
cent needed  before  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
take. 

The  principal.  Mr  Mahloko.  said  he  was 
expecting  this  year's  exams  results  to  be  the 
worst  yet— and  last  year  only  37  percent 
passed  matric.  whereas  in  1988.  the  pass  rate 
was  66  percent  "There  have  been  so  many 
disruptions  this  year,  very  little  effective 
schooling  has  taken  place."  he  said 
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The  school  for  white.s  is  also  perched  on  a 
hill  — in  a  leafy  and  comfortable  suburb  of  Jo- 
hannesburg. 

It  is  a  government  school,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respect,ed  in  the  city  Most  of  the 
pupils  live  nearby,  their  parents  are  English- 
speaking,  educated  and  well-off 

The  school  buildings  are  covered  in  flower- 
ing creepers,  airy  and  spacious,  nestling  on 
manicured  lawns.  Across  the  courtyard  a 
group  of  matric  pupils  are  engrossed  in  a  his- 
tory lesson. 

The  sun  Is  streaming  through  arched  win- 
dows into  the  large,  tiled  and  painted  class- 
room The  walls  are  covered  with  maps,  post- 
ers, pupils'  projects  and  covers  of  7'imf  maga- 
zine depicting  world  leaders  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Ten  pupils  sit.  relaxed— school  blaz- 
ers hanging  on  the  backs  of  their  chairs — at 
desks  arranged  in  a  semi-circle  around  the 
teacher,  who  is  gesticulating  energetically. 

"Look  guys.  I  just  want  to  emphasize  to 
you  the  Importance  of  East  Germany's  role 
in  the  consolidation  of  communism  after 
World  War  II."  he  says. 

It  is  hard  not  to  get  caught  up  in  the  les- 
son, which  is  conducted  more  in  the  manner 
of  a  university  seminar  The  class  is  taken 
straight  into  post-war  Germany  and  quickly 
and  enthusiastically  gets  caught  up  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Germans  who  were  there.  Fre- 
quently they  stop  the  teacher  to  ask  ques- 
tions or  make  contributions.  You  got  the 
feeling  they  would  call  him  by  his  first 
name — out  of  the  classroom. 

Shakespeare,  Milan  Kundera  and  Arthur 
Miller,  plays  and  films,  all  are  brought  into 
the  debate  to  emphasise  a  point  or  explain  a 
feeling.  A  recent  article  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine is  referred  to,  and  the  textbook  is  hard- 
ly consulted — the  lesson  seems  almost  to  be 
spontaneous. 

Every  now  and  then  the  teacher  offers  an 
exam  tip:  "Look  here  chaps,  remember  to 
spell  out  what  Nato  stands  for,  it  11  be  worth 
an  extra  two  points  at  least."  At  one  sta^e 
he  lunges  at  one  of  the  pupils  and  extracts  a 
copy  of  a  history  study  guide  from  where  he 
had  been  concealing  it,  under  the  desk. 
"These  things,  they  take  all  the  joy  out  of 
teaching.  "  he  says,  replacing  the  guide  on 
top  of  the  boy's  pile  of  five  history  text- 
books. 

TTie  hour-long  lesson  is  soon  over,  amid 
much  laughter,  jokes  and  concentration.  The 
pupils  have  made  individual  notes  in  their 
files  nothing  was  dictated— and  there  is  a 
sense  of  upliftment  that  comes  from  having 
spent  a  productive  period.  It  was  not  nec- 
essary to  hear  his  confirmation  that  the  pu- 
pils would  all  pass— some  with  distinction. 
All  but  one  expected  to  go  to  university,  the 
exception  is  a  talented  sportsman. 

The  teacher  urged  them  all  to  relax,  to  go 
out  and  enjoy  some  fresh  air  at  the  cricket 
■^atch  on  Sunday  • 


PUERTO  RICO  STATUS 
REFERENDUM  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced  the  Puerto  Rico  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act.  S.  244,  to  provide 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  with  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  their  future  polit- 
ical relation.ship  with  the  United 
States.  In  my  introductory  remarks,  I 
referred  to  the  contributions  of  several 
Senators  and  committees  to  this  bill. 
One  such  contribution,  which  was  made 
at  the  last  minute,  was  to  include  the 
recommendations   of  the   chairman    of 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  Senator  LEAm". 

These  recommendations  provide  for 
the  increase  in  food  stamp  benefits 
under  both  the  statehood  and  the  com- 
monwealth options,  as  set  forth  under 
S.  244  However,  these  recommenda- 
tions were  made,  and  were  included, 
with  the  express  intent  that  revenues 
will  be  available  so  that  the  bill  re- 
mains revenue  neutral.  In  the  case  of 
the  statehood  option,  as  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  phaseout 
of  section  936  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  would  provide,  with  perhaps  some 
minor  changes,  the  necessary  offset- 
ting revenue.  The  commonwealth  op- 
tion, however,  does  not  currently  have 
offsetting  revenues  and  would  therefore 
require  more  substantial  changes  to 
the  existing  language.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  seek  the  necessary  language  to 
provide  the.'^e  offsetting  revenues  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  iden- 
tified this  problem  in  its  report  (Sen- 
ate Rept.  101-481)  on  last  year's  version 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  1  would  like  to  reit- 
erate that  one  of  the  guiding  principles 
of  this  legislation  is  to  maintain  reve- 
nue neutrality.  Accordingly,  if  the  nec- 
essary revenue  generating  legislative 
language  is  not  developed  and  included 
in  thLs  bill,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
delete  these  provisions.  I  look  forward 
to  the  continued  assistance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  resolving  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  reaf- 
firm, again  today,  my  commitment  to 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  by 
the  July  4  target  date,  and  my  expecta- 
tion that  Congress  will  meet  this 
schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  Senator  Leahy  to  myself  be  print- 
ed in  the  record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 

NiTRiTioN.  AND  Forestry, 
Washington.  DC.  January  22.  1991. 
Hon  J  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairman.   Committee  on    Energy   and  Xatural 
Resources.  Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chair-VAN  1  appreciate  your 
January  8.  1991.  request  for  my  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  draft  Puerto  Rico  ref- 
erendum bill  which  you  intend  to  introduce 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Committee  has  recently  addressed  this  issue 
in  an  October  25.  1990.  letter  signed  by  ten 
Members  of  this  Committee 

In  that  letter  we  pointed  out  that  any  ref- 
erendum bill  should  assure  equal  treatment 
between  the  statehood  and  Commonwealth 
options  and  be  revenue  neutral.  It  was  also 
our  intent  to  provide  a  balanced  package  of 
increased  nutrition  benefits  phased  m  over 
time. 

Based  on  those  concepts,  I  recommend  that 
your  draft  bill  be  modified  U)  include  the 
changes  as  set  forth  in  the  attachments  to 
this  letter. 

One  major  item  is  om.itted  from  my  rec- 
ommendations. Language  providing  for  in- 
creased revenues  to  pay  for  the  increases  in 
nutrition  assistance  would  need  to  be  added 


■fefore  1.  and  I  assume  most  Members  of  this 
Committee,  couid  support  final  passage  of 
this  bill.  My  staff  has  alerted  your  staff  and 
staff  of  the  Finance  Committee  regarding 
this  need  for  statutory  language  assuring 
that  the  attached  changes  are  revenue  neu- 
tral. 

I  will  certainly  assist  you  in  this  major  un- 
dertaking of  ensuring  that  Puerto  Ricans 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  the  political  status  of  that  Com- 
monwealth. 

Sincerely. 

Patrick  Leahy, 

ChaiTman. 


Draft  to  the  Pi^'erto  Rico  Statl's 
Referendum  act 

These  changes  are  to  the  draft  "Puerto 
Rico  Status  Referendum  .^ct"  dated  Decem- 
ber 6.  1990.  as  suppiiec  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry. 

.*idd  to  section  213  ( ■economic  adjust- 
ment"! the  following: 

(  )  Nutrition  Assistance  and  Food  Stamp 
Program 

(at  Lncreased  Funding  Level.*  for  the  Nu- 
TRrriON  Assi.<tance  Program  in  Puerto 
Rico— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  from  the  sums  appropriated  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  sub- 
paragraph I  A)  of  section  19(aHli  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2028(a)(1)(A)).  the 
following  additional  sums  for  the  years 
described— 

(1 )  $112,500,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  the  first  calendar  year  after 
the  date  of  the  ratificatior,  of  the  "State- 
hood" status  option  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section as  the  "first  fiscal  year  after  ratifi- 
cation"); 

(2;  $250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  imme- 
diately following  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
ratification;  and 

(3'  $337,500,000.  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
after  the  first  fiscal  year  aft*r  ratification. 

(b)  Food  Stamp  Program  —Beginning  ob 
the  first  day  of  October  prior  to  January  1  of 
the  year  Puerto  Rico  Is  declared  admitted  to 
the  Union  - 

(1 1  Puerto  Rico  shall  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  under  the  Food  Stamp 
.\ct  of  1977  on  equal  footing  with  any  other 
State  of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  the  block  grant  program  authorized 
under  section  19  of  such  Act  for  Puerto  Rico 
is  terminated, 

(C)  AMENDME.VTS  TO  THE  F(X)D  STAMP  ACT 
OF  1977— Beginning  on  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber prior  to  January  1  of  the  year  Puertc 
Rico  is  declared  admitted  to  the  Union,  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
use  2028   IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec.  I9iai  Special  Rules.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  any 
State  whose  per  capita  income  is  below  50 
percentum  of  the  national  per  capita  income 
of  the  United  States  shall  participate  in  the 
program  under  the  requirements  of  this  Act 
except  as  follows: 

"(1)  a  household  within  any  such  State 
shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  (notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5ic )  of  the  Act '  if  such  house- 
hold s  income,  after  the  exclusions  are  made 
as  provided  for  m  section  b^i  of  such  Act 
and  before  the  deductions  in  such  income  are 
made  under  section  5(e)  of  such  Act.  exceeds 
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65  percent  of  the  poverty  line  as  defined  In 
section  5<c)il  I  of  such  Act. 

■•(2)  the  standard  deduction  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determlnlntc  benefits  In  such  State 
shall  be  59  percent  of  the  standard  deduction 
determined  under  section  5<e)  of  the  Act  for 
the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and 

"(3)  the  maximum  excess  shelter  expense 
deduction  t«  which  a  household  within  the 
State  may  be  entitled  shall  be  35  percent  of 
the  maximum  excess  shelter  expenses  deduc- 
tion determined  for  the  48  contiguous  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  for  the 
household. 

"Sec.  19(b).  Any  State  whose  per  capita  in- 
come is  below  50  porcentum  of  the  national 
per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States  shall 
participate  In  the  program  under  the  re- 
Qulrements  of  this  Act  except  that  any  such 
State  must  make  benefits  available  through 
the  use  of  intelligent  benefit  cards,  other 
automated  or  electronic  delivery  syst^em.  or 
other  benefit  delivery  system  specifically  de- 
signed to  promote  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
gram in  any  such  State  " 

(dl    LBOAI.    RlOHTS    T<1    ADDmONAL    St'MS-- 

Unless  otherwise  provided  through  leglsla 
tlon  providing  federal  revenues,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  is  required  to  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  additional 
amounts  for  nutritional  assistance  required 
to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tfi 
the  Commonwealth  of  l»uerto  Rico  under  the 
Puerto  RU-o  Status  Referendum  Act  and  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  The 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rtco  is  legally  en- 
titled U)  ri'ifivc  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture such  additional  amounts 

Add  to  section  407  of  the  "Puerto  Rico  Sta- 
tus Referendum  Act"  the  following: 

(  )  Nutrition  Assistance  and  Food  Stamp 
Program 

(a)  Increased  Funding  Levels  for  the  Nl'- 
TRmoN  Assistance  Program  in  Puerto 
Rico  —Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  from  the  sums  appropriated  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  pay  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  re 
quired  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  under  sub- 
paragraph I  A)  of  section  19(a)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  i7  U.S.C  2028(a)(l)(A  i),  the 
following  additional  sums  for  the  years 
described— 

(1 )  S112.5OO.0OO.  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  the  first  calendar  year  after 
the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  "Common- 
wealth" status  option  by  the  people  of  Puer- 
to Rico  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section as  the  "first  fiscal  year  after  ratifi- 
cation"); 

(21  S250.(Xn.000.  for  the  fiscal  year  Imme- 
diately following  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
ratification:  and 

(3 1  $337..')00.000.  for  the  second  fiscal  year 
after  the  first  fiscal  year  after  ratification 

(b)  Fo(5D  STAMi'  PKiKiRAM.— Beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  October  prior  to  January  I  of 
the  5th  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  ratification  under  section 
lOUe)  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum 
Act  occurs 

(li  Puerto  Rico  shall  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  IST?  on  equal  fooling  with  any  other 
State  of  the  United  States  excnpt  as  provided 
In  section  19  of  such  Act,  and 

(2)  the  bloik  grant  program  authorized 
under  section  19  of  such  Act  for  Puerto  Rico 
la  terminated. 


(c)  Amendments  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
OF  1977.  — Beginning  on  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber prior  to  January  1  of  the  5th  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  ratification  under  section  101(e)  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum  Act  occurs, 
section  19  of  the  Food  SUmp  Act  of  1977  (7 
use  2028)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  I9(a>  Special  Rules —Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the 
Commonwealth  of  I\]erto  Rico  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  program  under  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  except  as  follows: 

"(I)  a  household  within  such  Common- 
wealth shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  (notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  of  the  Acti  If 
such  household's's  income,  after  the  exclu- 
sions are  made  as  provided  for  in  section  5(d) 
of  such  Act  and  before  the  deductions  in  such 
income  are  made  under  section  5(e)  of  such 
Act.  exceeds  65  percent  of  the  poverty  line  as 
defined  in  section  5<c)(l)  of  such  Act. 

"(2)  the  standard  deduction  for  purposes  of 
determining  tieneflta  in  such  Commonwealth 
shall  be  59  percent  of  the  .standard  deduction 
determined  under  section  .Siei  of  the  Act  for 
the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and 

"(3)  the  maximum  excess  shelter  expense 
deduction  U'  which  a  household  within  the 
Commonwealth  may  be  entitled  shall  be  35 
percent  of  the  maximum  excess  shelter  ex- 
penses deduction  determined  for  the  48  con- 
tiguous Stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  paragraph  i2)  of  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  5(ei  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  for 
the  household 

"SBC.  19(b)  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  shall  participate  in  the  program  under 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  except  that  the 
Commonwealth  must  make  benefits  avail- 
able through  the  use  of  intelligent  benefit 
cards,  other  automated  or  electronic  deliv- 
ery system,  or  other  benefit  delivery  system 
specifically  designed  to  promote  the  integ- 
rity of  the  program. 

(d)  Legal  Right  to  additional  Sums —Un- 
less otherwise  provided  through  legislation 
providing  federal  revenues,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Is  required  to  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  all  additional  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
under  the  Puerto  Rico  Status  Referendum 
Act  to  operate  the  Nutrition  Assistance  Pro- 
gram under  section  19  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
legally  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Agriculture  such  additional 
amounts. 

Additional  Changes  to  the  December  6. 
1990.  draft: 

On  page  16  strike  the  reference  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  In  "(bV 

On  page  62  add:  "or  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition  and  Forestry"  after 
"Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate" 

On  page  65  add  "or  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition  and  Forestry"  after 
"Senate"  on  the  first  line  of  that  page 
Strike  "consolidation  of  grant-aid  pro- 
grams" near  the  bottom  of  page  65. 

On  page  66  add  "or  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977"  after  "the  Social  Security  Act"  on  the 
fifth  line 

It  is  anticipated  that  language  providing 
revenue  from  Puerto  Rican  sources  to  cover 
the  additional  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  these  amendments  will  be  Included 
in  the  enacted  "Puerto  Rico  Status  Referen- 
dum Act"  and  that  the  entitlement  language 
(paragraph  (d)  added  to  sections  213  and  407) 
In  the  document  would  be  replaced  with  that 
revenue  language.* 


CHARLES  BEACH.  JR. 


•  Mr.  MCCONNELL  Mr  President.  I 
rise  today  to  rccojrnize  an  outstanding 
Kentucky  banker.  Charles  Beach.  Jr. 
Mr.  Beach  has  made  his  mark  as  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  the  $70.3  million  Peo- 
ples ExchanKe  Bank  of  Beattyville.  KY. 

However,  it  is  not  just  as  a  banker 
that  Mr  Beach  has  dlstintfuished  him- 
self. He  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
founding  of  Lee  County  Constant  Care. 
Inc.,  a  combination  rest  home  and  sen- 
ior citizen  apartment  complex  for 
which  he  has  served  as  volunteer  chair- 
man for  more  than  20  years.  Beach's 
service  to  the  community  also  means 
prompting  the  Beattyville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  sponsor  a  "most  im- 
proved property  contest  ".  designed  to 
encourage  residents  to  clean  up  area 
yards  dominated  by  junked  cars  and 
other  trash 

Additionally,  working  with  students 
and  faculty  at  Lee  County  Senior  High 
School  has  been,  and  still  is.  a  top  pri- 
ority for  Mr  Beach  In  his  program, 
the  bank  donates  funds  to  the  school, 
and  the  students,  via  a  student  advi- 
sory board,  learn  to  budget  the  funds 
and  make  a  case  to  the  bank  board 
This  helps  students  develop  their  lead- 
ership skills  through  hands-on  dealings 
with  money  miatters 

These  are  but  a  few  things  in  a  long 
list  of  Mr.  Beach's  accomplishments, 
which  IS  why  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  his  profile  article  in  De- 
cember's ABA  Banking  Journal  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  It  is  people  like 
Mr.  Beach  who  inspire  others  and  pro- 
vide an  excellent  example  to  youth, 
showing  that  it  is  Important  to  care 
about  others  and  the  community  in 
which  you  live. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  ABA  Banking  Journal.  Dec    1990) 
Ex -General  attacks  Home  Front 

Problems 
I  By  Steve  Cocheo,  executive  editor) 

Charles  Beach,  Jr.  could  have  been  nick- 
named "Charlie  Hustle."  if  that  name  hadn't 
already  been  bestowed  on  a  famous  baseball 
player  Whether  he's  bustling  through  his 
bank,  driving  along  the  backroads  of  rural 
Kentucky  showing  a  visitor  the  sights,  or 
trying  to  get  something  done  for  his  home- 
town of  Beattyville.  this  banker  moves. 

But  the  nickname's  taken.  Instead,  those 
employees  and  residents  who  don't  call  him 
"Mr.  Beach  "  simply  call  him  "General." 
This  is  in  recognition  of  Beach's  second  ca- 
reer in  the  Army  and  Army  Reserve,  from 
which  he  retired  as  a  two-star  general  More 
than  a  decade  after  leaving  the  service. 
Beach.  71.  still  carries  himself  like  a  soldier. 

As  president  and  CEO  of  $70  3  million-as- 
sets Peoples  Exchange  Bank.  Beach  now 
fights  the  Battle  of  Beattyville  His  enemies 
include  economic  stagnation,  rising  costs, 
and  government  red  tape 

IRAy  KAlTXiH 

On  the  outskirts  of  Beattyville.  which  Is  75 
miles  east  of  Lexington.  Ky..  sits  one  of  Peo- 
ples Exchange  Bank's  commercial  cus- 
tomers, Perdue-Davlson  OH  Co. 
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Charles  Perdue's  oil  and  natural  gas  drill- 
ing operation  is  the  biggest  in  Lee  County, 
with  more  than  half  of  its  600  wells  active. 
Until  recently,  the  firm  was  facing  tough 
times.  Oil  prices  were  depressed  and  little 
good  news  was  in  sight 

The  Iraqi  crisis  changed  the  outlook  Oil 
prices  shot  up.  Perdue,  who  is  president  of 
the  oil  company,  talks  enthusiastically  of 
"Infield  drilling."  a  technique  that  promises 
to  coax  more  oil  out  of  older  wells 

Falling  production,  falling  prices,  and 
costly  government  environmental  regulation 
drove  many  of  the  major  producers  away 
from  Lee  County  This  contributed  to  the 
high  unemployment  that  continues  to  plague 
It. 

Perdue  started  as  8uper\isor  of  the  oper- 
ation he  now  runs  Up  to  now  he's  been  able 
to  make  enough  to  stay  in  business  where 
bigger  companies'  overhead  made  the  eco- 
nomics Impractical.  For  example.  Ashland 
Oil.  former  operator  of  Perclue's  leases, 
pulled  out  when  it  cost  $18  to  produce  a  bar- 
rel of  $12  crude 

While  driving  visitors  back  to  his  office 
after  touring  his  operations.  Perdue  talks 
happily  about  the  prospects  for  the  business: 
"I'm  going  to  put  up  a  sign  and  call  this 
Hussein  I>ane,  "  he  tells  Beach  with  a  grin 
and  a  gesture  at  his  private  road  While  he's 
sorry  the  Iraqi  situation  has  put  US  troops 
at  peril.  Perdue  says  the  crisis  "has  been  a 
shot  in  the  arm"  for  his  company 

tempered  outlook 

Back  at  the  bank.  Beach  makes  a  call  to 
an  official  of  Ashland  regarding  one  of  the 
company's  unused  properties 

Beach  has  been  trying  to  convince  Ashland 
to  donate  the  site  for  a  hoped-for  expansion 
to  Lee  County  Constant  Care.  Inc.  and  Is  just 
chivvying  things  on  a  bit  further. 

"I'll  make  myself  so  obnoxious  that  they'll 
find  somebody  who  will  give  me  the  deed." 
says  Beach. 

The  Ashland  property  abuts  the  combina- 
tion rest  home  and  senior  citizen  apartment 
complex,  which  is  a  pet  project  of  Beach's. 
Besides  being  a  major  factor  in  its  founding. 
Beach  has  served  as  its  unpaid  chairman  for 
more  than  20  years 

After  finishing  his  call.  Beach  discusses 
the  outlook  for  Beattyville. 

Oil  has  been  a  major  part  of  the  area's 
economy  since  the  1920s,  so  Beach  under- 
stands Perdue's  enthusiasm.  But  Beach  Is 
also  a  realist 

"I'm  not  as  optimistic  as  he  is."  he  says. 
"partly  because  all  of  the  major  oil  compa- 
nies dismantled  their  research  and  develop- 
ment departments.  I  hear  it  will  take  five 
years  to  get  these  back  up  " 

Environmental  issues  and  related  federal 
regulation  will  also  slow  a  comeback.  Beach 
continues.  He  believes  a  resurgence  of  the  oil 
economy  will  require  tax  Incentives  and  re- 
laxed regulation, 

economic  I'ICTURE 

Sustained  good  news  for  Beattyville  is 
something  Beach  would  welcome.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  7.000-person  county  has  hovered 
around  7%  or  8%  for  several  years,  though 
Beach  thinks  the  situation  is  even  worse 
than  the  official  numbers  suggest  He  be- 
lieves some  people  aren't  even  trying  to  find 
work  anymore  He  maintains  that  govern- 
ment aid  killed  some  people's  Incentive  to 
work 

As  an  example,  he  cites  the  experience  of  a 
friend  and  customer  who  experimented  with 
growing  crope  unusual  for  the  area  such  as 
oriental  vegetables  The  friend,  retired  Air 
Force   Brigadier  General   James   W    Little, 


found  that  getting  people  to  come  to  his 
farm  for  harvesting  required  picking  them 
up  and  providing  both  breakfast  and  lunch 
He  tired  of  making  such  accommodations 
and  switched  to  tree  farming. 

The  traditional  area  crops  include  corn, 
hay,  tobacco,  and  timber.  But  some  farmers. 
strapped  for  cash,  have  taken  to  planting 
marijuana.  The  resulting  publicity  hasn't 
helped, 

IXiSING  THE  FUTURE? 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  "youth  brain 
drain," 

"What  you  have  here  is  a  sur\'ival  econ- 
omy." says  Beach  He  explains  thai  many 
local  residents  have  learned  how  to  make  out 
when  things  are  rough,  but  many  aren't  en- 
trepreneurs who  can  get  things  moving 
again. 

"Our  problem  is  that  most  of  our  talent 
leaves.  "  says  Beach. 

Venture  capital  is  also  scarce.  Major  un- 
dertakings— such  as  talk  of  establishing  a 
large  outlet-store  mall  in  Beattyville  to  at- 
tract trade  from  Lexington  and  elsewhere — 
require  more  money  than  can  be  raised  lo- 
cally 

sources  of  hope 

In  the  long  term.  Beach  thinks  better 
chapters  are  coming  for  Beattyville  He  be- 
lieves the  area  has  a  strong  future  in  tour- 
ism. 

Leaders  have  already  obtained  the  state's 
commitment  to  help  it  develop  brochures  de- 
tailing one-  and  three-day  walking  tours  of 
Beattyville  and  its  environs.  The  bank  is 
trying  to  convince  the  chamber  of  commerce 
to  sponsor  a  "most  improved  property"  con- 
test that  Beach  believes  could  encourage 
some  residents  to  fix  up  yards  dominated  by 
junked  cars  and  the  like 

There  is  also  potential  in  natural  gas. 
which  is  plentiful  in  the  area.  Interest  in 
using  gas  is  increasing  as  the  Iraqi  situation 
and  other  factors  have  refocused  national  at- 
tention on  energy  costs, 

"It  would  be  greatly  helpful"  to  the  area 
for  gas  activity  to  pick  up.  according  to 
Beach,  although  making  a  successful  busi- 
ness from  this  resource  requires  construction 
of  a  transmission  pipeline.  This  could  take 
several  years. 

BANK  EFFORTS 

An  effort  that  Beach  is  proud  of  is  the 
bank's  participation  in  Lee  County  Senior 
High  School, 

Rather  than  simply  donating  funds  for  stu- 
dent activities,  the  bank  works  with  officials 
and  students  to  develop  some  leadership  ex- 
perience— and  obtain  some  feedback  about 
the  bank. 

A  student  advisory  board  to  the  bank  is 
put  in  charge  of  the  kitty  of  funds  the  bank 
makes  available.  Among  its  duties  are  devis- 
ing a  budget  and  then  making  a  case  to  the 
bank's  own  board 

This  kind  of  community  spirit  in  not  a  new 
thing  for  Beach,  He's  been  at  it  for  years, 
participating  on  a  long  list  of  state  and  civic 
bodies 

He  pushed  to  make  the  Lee  County  care 
center  a  reality,  both  to  take  care  of  the 
area's  aged  and  to  provide  jobs. 

The  Ashland  Oil  Co.  land  he  is  lobbying  for 
will  provide  space  for  a  day  care  center  that 
will  serve  both  adult  and  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients and  preschoolers.  The  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients, the  center  finds,  often  respond  to 
children  when  they  will  react  to  nothing 
else. 

The  hoped-for  expansion  would  provide 
roughly   14   new  jobs.   Meanwhile.   Beach   is 


searching  for  foundation  funding  to  upgrade 
the  main  facility  as  well, 

compliance  burden 

Considering  his  bank's  record  of  commu- 
nity service,  it  is  understandable  that  Beach 
is  no  fan  of  the  Community  Reinvestment 
Act. 

That's  mild— he  calls  it  "an  abomination." 

"It  is  a  burdensome  requirement  which 
cannot  be  cost-justified."  says  Beach.  "All 
community  banks  are  intensively  commu- 
nity-oriented Often  they  are  the  most  re- 
sponsible corporate  citizens  in  the  commu- 
nity" 

Keeping  all  the  records  to  document  CRA 
performance  is  extremely  time  consuming. 
Beach  continues,  and  means  using  resources 
thai  Beach  believes  could  be  better  used 

Overall.  Beach  says  compliance  with  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  and  related  laws  is  one  of 
the  bank's  toughest  regulatory  challenges 
But  what  really  annoys  him  is  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  taxpayer  reporting,  with  its  at- 
tendant duties  of  backup  withholding  Tax 
compliance,  he  states,  is  the  government  e 
job, 

changing  attttudes 

Being  nestled  In  the  hills  of  Kentucky  is  no 
protection  from  the  change  in  federal  atti- 
tude Beach  is  concerned  that  regulations 
are  becoming  so  complex  that  even  commu- 
nity banks  like  his  must  consult  with  large 
out-of-town  law  firms  to  reach  decisions  on 
every  new  rule, 

"And  even  then  there  can  be  differences  in 
interpretations  between  us  and  the  examin- 
ers. "  says  Beach.  "But  it  goes  their  way — 
they  are  always  right" 

When  the  possibility  of  additional  burdens 
such  as  lifeline  banking  is  raised  Beach 
grows  even  warmer 

"What's  more  important."  he  asks,  "a 
strong  banking  system,  or  overreacting  to 
the  whims  of  small  advocacy  groups  ''" 

In  a  lime  of  industry  trouble — when  cus- 
tomers m  Beattyville  are  worried  by  what 
they  have  heard  about  deposit  insurance 
funding — Beach  thinks  Congress  and  regu- 
lators must  stop  thinking  of  banking  as  an 
adversary 

"In  any  capitalistic  society."  says  Beach, 
"there  has  to  be  a  sound  depository  for  de- 
positor funds  "  This  won't  be  maintained,  he 
says,  by  trying  to  turn  banks  into  public 
utilities. 

Brr  OF  history 

Beach  is  second  in  a  line  of  three  Charles 
Beaches  who  have  worked  at  Peoples  Ex- 
change Beach's  father.  Charles  Sr  .  worked 
for  several  local  banks  predating  Peoples  Kx 
change  and  was  among  the  incorporators  of 
Peoples  Exchange  in  1912  At  the  time  of  his 
death  m  1966.  he  was  the  bank's  executive 
vice-president  and  a  member  of  the  board. 
Nowadays  Charles  Beach  III.  the  general's 
son.  is  executive  vice-president  and  mayor  of 
Beattyville 

Beach's  military  activity  started  with  at- 
tending the  Virginia  Military  Institute  He 
graduated  in  1940  He  was  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  TTamlng  Corps  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant, 
artillery,  in  1940.  After  brief  employment  at 
the  bank,  he  entered  active  Army  service  In 
1942 

Much  of  Beach's  wartime  service  was  spent 
m  the  "pack  artillery  "  T^is  form  of  moun- 
tain warfare  consisted  of  running  mule 
trains  carrying  pieces  of  small  howitaers 
where  conventional  heavy  weapons  couldn't 
go. 

Beach  served  m  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  ir. 
Italy.  He  was  wounded  in  action  in  May  1944 
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near  Miniurno.  lUly.  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived the  Purple  Heart. 

After  the  war  Beach  returned  to  the  bank 
and  became  assistant  cashier:  his  father  was 
cashier  at  the  time.  Meanwhile,  he  continued 
his  military  service  In  the  reserves  In  1957 
Beach  received  a  commission  as  a  major  in 
the  reserves. 

The  year  1961  saw  two  milestones  for 
Beach:  appointment  to  the  position  of  cash- 
ier and  active  duty  In  the  US  during  the 
Berlin  crisis,  the  time  when  the  now-de- 
stroyed Berlin  Wall  was  erected.  During  that 
active  duty  Beach  became  commander  of  the 
391th  Regiment's  1st  Battalion  In  1966.  when 
his  father  died.  Beach  became  executive  vice- 
president. 

Beach  continued  to  advance  In  both  the  re- 
serves and  at  Peoples  Exchange,  becoming 
president  of  the  bank  in  1975  The  next  year 
he  became  commander  of  the  100th  Division, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral. He  retired  from  the  service  in  1979 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 

Beach  Is  modest  about  his  military  career. 
Rising  to  division  command  and  two  stars, 
••was  not  solely  my  effort,"  he  says.  "There 
were  many  'acts  of  God.'  including  deaths. 
Illnesses,  and  transfers   " 

While  the  military  periodically  look  him 


REFITTING  TRIDENT  SUBS  FOR 
CONVENTIONAL  WARFARE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  January 
22.  I  had  the  honor  of  touring  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  submarine  yard  in  Groton. 
CT.  in  the  company  of  the  distin- 
^ished  chairman  of  the  Defense  Ai>- 
propriations  Subcommittee.  Senator 
INOUYE,  together  with  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Connecticut. 
Senators  DoDD  and  Lieberm.\n,  and 
Congressman  Gejdenson. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  frigid  winds  blowing  off 
the  Thames  River,  and  the  steep  lad- 
ders we  negotiated  to  descend  into  a 
Trident  submarine,  but  most  of  all.  for 
some  remarkably  creative  thoughts 
which  were  expressed  by  Senator 
iNOUYE  regarding  flexible  use  of  our  un- 
dersea forces  to  meet  new  threats. 

Most  notable  was  his  suggestion  that 
the  Tridents,  which  are  currently  used 
exclusively  as  a  platform  for  launching 
strategic  nuclear  missiles,  can  be 
modified  to  be  used  as  a  platform  for 
launching   the  Tomahawk   cruise   mis- 
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away  from  the  bank,  he  found  the  experience     gHes  which  proved  so  successful  in  the 
helpful   In   his  financial   career    •  I   learned     opening  hours  of  the  campaign  in  Iraq. 


chain  of  command,  respect  for  authority,  and 
military  organization.  "  he  says. 

The  military  trains  officers  to  spot 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  soldiers,  he  con- 
tinues, and  he  believes  this  helped  him  learn 
to  recognize  and  reward  good  employee  per- 
formance. 

COST  CUTTING 

Whether  Beach  learned  expense  control  in 
the  Army  Isn't  clear,  but  he  knows  Its  Im- 
portance in  a  bank  In  1990  Rising  regulatory 
and  other  costs  have  prompted  Beach  and  his 
board  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  expenses,  be- 
ginning with  the  bank's  boardroom.  It's  aus- 
tere, with  small  chairs  and  few  trimmings. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  bank's  34  employ- 
ees wear  more  than  one  hat.  Nearly  every 
teller,  for  example,  has  some  other  function 
or  responsibility 

After  a  special  management  meeting  last 
year,  department  heads  were  asked  to  cut  ex- 
penses by  10% 

"This  has  made  everyone  In  the  bank  cost- 
conscious   "  says  Beach 

Still,  cost  cutting  doesn't  create  revenue, 
and  with  local  loan  demand  rather  flat,  the 
bank  has  had  to  seek  out-of-county  loans. 
Most  of  these  are  equipment  financing  deals 
and  adjustable-rate  mortgages  on  homes. 

This  has  helped  Improve  the  prospects  for 
1990  over  1989  Beach  expects  1990  ROA  to  rise 
to  1.3S%  from  0.99%  in  1969  and  ROE  to  rise 
to  14%  from  12% 

THE  LONG  HAUL 

Beach,  whose  family  owns  th»i  majority  of 
the  stock  in  the  bank's  holding  company,  is 
committed  to  keeping  the  bank  Independent 

"There  Is  a  bright  future  for  the  commu- 
nity bank.  "  maintains  Beach.  "It  has  the  op- 
portunity to  deliver  quality  service  to  a  di- 
verse customer  base  In  a  responsive  man- 
ner" 

That  suits  Beach  fine  He  likes  working 
with  people  and  enjoys  the  -ability  to  assist 
a  worthy  credit  risk  to  do  well." 

The  BeattyvlUe  campaign  has  proved  the 
longest  of  G«neral  Beach's  long  career,  but 
the  results,  modest  though  they  may  be  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  have  made  the  commu- 
nity a  better  place.* 


I  am  advised  that  there  are  a  number 


to    build 
marine 

The  Hawaii  Democrat  spoke  to  500  people 
at  the  Norwich  Sheraton  during  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  region's  two  chambers  of 
commerce.  He  came  to  the  area  at  the  Invi- 
tation of  US.  Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd. 
D-Conn 

The  massive  560-foot  Tridents  now  being 
built  by  EB  carry  Trident  missiles,  long- 
range  nuclear  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles with  multiple  warheads  The  shorter- 
range  Tomahawk,  which  Is  carried  by  small- 
er 688-clas8  attack  submarines  and  several 
Navy  surface  ships,  targets  a  single  site  or  a 
small  area 

The  sophisticated  and  highly  accurate 
Tomahawks  are  suddenly  popular  because  of 
the  war  in  the  gulf,  where  they  have  been 
used  to  target  facilities  that  could  not  easily 
be  reached  by  warplanes.  Those  used  In  the 
war  are  conventional  armaments,  but  Toma- 
hawks can  also  carry  nuclear  weapons  The 
missiles  are  manufactured  by  the  Convair 
Division  in  San  Diego,  like  EB  a  subsidiary 
of  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Newer  688-class  submarines  carry  12  Toma- 
hawks and  a  complement  of  torpedoes  for 
sinking  enemy  shipping.  A  Trident  outfitted 
to  carry  Tomahawks  Instead  of  ICBMs  could 
carry  about  100  missiles  Some  surface  ships 
can  carry  more  than  100  Tomahawks,  but  a 
submarine  would  be  harder  for  an  enemy 
ship  to  detect. 

A  congressional  source  said  EB  told  con- 


of  configurations  and  options  by  which  ^essmen  Monday  during  a  briefing  at  the 
such  a  shift  could  be  implemented.  As- 
suming the  changeover  would  involve 
tactical,  non-nuclear  weapons  and  that 
it  could  be  achieved  within  the  frame- 
work of  pending  arms  control  agree- 
ments, the  concept  could  prove  to  be  a 
wise  approach  to  strengthening  con- 
ventional weapons  capabilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  shift 
would  be  a  most  welcome  step  away 
from  excessive  dependence  on  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  and  a  creative  way  to 
use  existing  resources  to  bring  maxi- 
mum strength  into  play  in  future  re- 
gional disturbances. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  speaking  out  on  this  matter.  And  I 
congratulate  Senator  Dodd  for  arrang- 
ing for  this  memorable  visit.  I  know  he 
shares  my  great  satisfaction  at  the 
words  of  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment expressed  by  Chairman  iNOiri'E 
with  respect  to  southern  New  Eng- 
land's superb  submarine  production  fa- 
cilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  New  London  Day  reporting  on 
Senator  iNOUYE's  visit  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  London  Dayl 
Tomahawk    Missiles   Considered    for  Tri- 
dents—Inouye  Pledges  Support  to  Elec- 
tric Boat  for  Second  Seawolf  Contract 

(By  Barbara  Nagy) 
A  Senate  subcommittee  plans  to  look  Into 
the  possibility  of  basing  Tomahawk  cruise 
missiles,  popularized  by  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  on  a  Trident  submarine  platform 
U.S.  Senator  Daniel  K  Inouye,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  defense  appropriations  sub- 
committee, raised  the  idea  publicly  for  the 
first  time  Tuesday,  and  pledged  also  to  sup- 
port Electric  Boafs  fight  to  win  a  contract 


shipyard  that  the  Idea  of  basing  Tomahawks 
on  a  Trident  platform  Is  feasible  He  said 
four  of  the  missiles  could  be  put  In  the  area 
now  occupied  by  each  of  a  Tridenfs  24  mis- 
sile lubes  The  submarine  is  extremely  quiet 
and  stealthy. 

■It  Is  doable,  "  said  EB  spokesman  Nell  D 
Ruenzel.  but  he  would  not  discuss  such  spe- 
cifics as  the  configuration  of  missiles 
Ruenzel  said  he  did  not  know  where  the  Idea 
originated,  but  he  added  that  the  defense  es- 
tablishment routinely  evaluates  the  possi- 
bilities for  varying  and  improving  many 
weapons  systems. 

WAR  MAY  have  impact 

Inouye  predicted  the  war  In  the  gulf  will 
affect  the  decisions  Congress  makes  this 
year  about  defense  spending. 

"This  war  seems  to  indicate  high  tech- 
nology will  receive  massive  support  In  the 
Congress.  "  he  said. 

The  F117A  stealth  fighter  will  be  well  re- 
ceived, he  predicted. 

"I  think  It's  time  we  begin  concentrating 
not  only  on  stealth  in  the  air  but  stealth  In 
the  water.  "  Inouye  said. 

He  said  the  number  of  submarines  In  the 
1992  defense  budget  will  depend  on  whether  a 
cap  on  defense  spending  Is  lifted.  He  said 
Dodd  has  convinced  him  that  EBs  future  and 
the  future  of  southeastern  Connecticut  will 
depend  on  whether  the  company  gets  the 
contract  for  the  second  Seawolf 

EB  already  has  a  contract  to  bulid  the  first 
of  the  Navys  new  attack  submarines,  and  Is 
competing  with  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
of  Virginia  for  the  second  Money  for  that 
submarine  is  in  the  1991  defense  budget. 

EB  has  said  that  because  of  cuts  In  the 
number  of  Seawolfs  to  be  built,  there  is  not 
enough  work  to  keep  both  submarine  build- 
ers In  business  In  a  worst-case  scenario.  EB 
would  have  to  lay  off  up  to  half  its  23,000 
workers  by  1996.  the  company  has  said. 

It  IS  In  the  national  interest  for  EB  to  get 
the  second  Seawolf  contract  and  continue 
operating,  said  Inouye.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  Investigated  the  Watergate  bur- 


glary and  co-chair  of  the  panel  that  looked 
Into  thp  Iran-Contra  affair  The  Navy  wants 
to  mainlain  both  yards,  but  that  miifht  be 
impossible  because  of  budget  constraint.';, 
Inouye  said 

I'm  well  aware  of  the  plight  you're  in.  " 
Inouye  told  the  chamber  audience,  "Chris 
Dodd  ronvinced  me  this  was  not  a  contest  as 
Uj  who  gets  a  contract" 

Inouye  said  he  normally  would  have 
slipped  back  and  let  the  two  states  resol'v-e 
their  differences,  but  decided  to  become  an 
advocate  for  Connecticut 

"There  are  many  things  at  stake  here  One 
IS  the  life  and  death  of  that  company.' 
Inouye  said  He  said  Newport  News  builds 
aircraft  carriers,  cruisers  and  other  ships 
and  can  manage  without  the  submarine 
work. 

He  added  that  the  United  States  needs  EB 
tiecause  world  events  indicate  submarines 
will  continue  to  have  a  useful  purpose.  The 
Soviets  have  maintained  the  pace  of  their 
submarine  construction,  Inouye  said,  adding 
that  during  fiscal  year  1991  the  United  States 
allocated  money  for  two  submarines  while 
the  I'  S  S.R  set  aside  money  for  nine.  He 
said  recent  events  show  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship Is  still  instable 

waiver  uncehtai.s 

Inouye  said  that  under  the  Gramm-Rud- 
man  deficit  reduction  legislation,  a  cap  on 
defen.se  sp)ending  can  be  waived  during  war. 
But  he  added  that  long-term  military  con- 
struction projects  are  in  a  five-year  plan, 
and  said  it  is  not  clear  yet  whether  spending 
limits  in  that  plan  can  also  be  waived  durinic 
a  time  of  war  If  the  waiver  does  apply,  more 
money  could  go  to  submarines,  he  said 

After  a  tour  of  EB  and  a  briefing  by  ship- 
yard officials  including  General  Manager 
, James  E,  Turner,  Inouye  said  he  was  im- 
pressed hy  the  company,  its  construction 
methods  and  its  ability  to  deliver  ships 
ahead  <■(  time.  With  the  technical  expertise 
and  trained  people  at  EB  it  would  be  a  •na 
tional  shame"  to  lose  EB,  he  said. 

Before  going  to  EB,  Dodd  and  Inouye  met 
briefly  with  representatives  of  EBs  two 
major  labor  unions. 

Kenneth  J  DelaCruz,  president  of  the 
Metal  Trades  Council,  said  he  was  pleased  by 
Inouye's  message 

"He  t)asi<;ally  said  what  we  wanted  tC' 
hear."  DelaCruz  said  "He  understands  that 
the  survivability  of  the  region  remains  heav 
ily  on  the  functioning  of  Electric  Boat. 

Without  the  second  Seawolf,  EB  and  its 
workers  will  be  in  "major  trouble"  in  a  few 
years,  he  said. 

Melvin  E  Olsson,  president  of  the  Marine 
Draftsmen's  Association,  said  he  also  was 
impressed  by  Inouyn  and  Dodd. 

He'.a  certainly  100  percent  behind  us.  " 
Olsson  .said  of  Inouye.  "I  feel  we're  fortunate 
t<i  have  him  on  our  side  "  • 


VETERANS  CO.ST-OF-LIVING 
.-ADJUSTMENT  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  KERRY  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  thanking  Senator 
Cranston  for  his  leadership  on  many 


issues  of  concern  to  veterans,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  issues  is 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  which  is 
before  us  today.  Senator  Cranston  has 
long  been  a  strong  voice  for  the  needs 
of  our  veterans  and  it  is  always  an 
honor  to  work  with  him.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  Senator  MITCHELL  for  his 
strong  support  of  our  disabled  veter- 
ans. The  majority  leader,  by  introduc- 
ing the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
disabled  veterans  as  title  I  of  S.  1,  has 
shown  his  deep  concern  about  this 
issue. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  disappointment 
of  the  last  Congress  was  the  failure  to 
pass  the  omnibus  veterans  bill,  which 
would  have  provided  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
survivors.  These  brave  individuals 
placed  their  lives  on  the  line  for  the 
United  States:  but  the  Republican  lead- 
ership were  opposed  to  some  agent  or- 
ange and  other  provisions  included  in 
this  proposal.  Thus,  our  disabled  veter- 
ans did  not  receive  the  COLA  which 
they  deserved, 

Mr,  President,  today  we  are  here  to 
rectify  that  mistake.  There  are  2.2  mil- 
lion veterans  with  service-related  dis- 
abilities and  911.000  survivors  of  veter- 
ans who  died  from  service  related  dis- 
abilities who  depend  on  the  COLA  in 
order  to  survive.  Without  this  adjust- 
ment, survival  will  be  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  these  individuals  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  for  America. 

As  the  pressures  on  their  budgets 
have  increased  dramatically  with  the 
growing  recession  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment cuts,  this  legislation.  H.R.  3.  will 
provide  a  5.4  percent  COLA  to  bene- 
ficiaries which  would  be  retroactive  to 
January  1.  1991,  In  this  way,  our  dis- 
abled veterans  will  receive  the  increase 
which  they  would  have  received  if  the 
Senate  had  acted  prudently  last  Octo- 
ber 

In  the  past  several  weeks  and 
months,  this  Chamber  has  heard  a  lot 
of  impassioned  speeches  of  support  for 
our  service  men  and  women  m  the  gulf. 
The  Senate  even  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  in  moral  support  of  our 
troops:  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  real  support  for  troops  which 
have  made  similar  sacrifices.  Let  us 
now  give  the  same  support  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans  to  thank  them,  in  some 
small  way,  for  their  sacrifices,  I  hope 
that  this  Chamber  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  passed  this  legislation  with  a 
unanimous  vote.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  and  worthy 
measure. • 


Mr.  FORD  Mr,  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr-  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


JOINT       SESSION       OF       THE       TWO 
HOUSES^-MESSAGE  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT       OF       THE       UNITED 
STATES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Flepresentatives 

Thereupon,  at  8:40  p.m..  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Walter  J.  Stewart,  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms.  Martha  S.  Pope,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hear  the  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by 
him  to  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  appears  m  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  today's  Record  ' 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  at 
9:58  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, January  30.  1991,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomiinations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  on  January  24. 
1991.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991: 

f.S    TAX  COCRT 

RENATO  BEXJHE  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  A  JCDOE  OF  THE 
'.-•NITEI!  STATES  TAX  CCjC"RT  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  FIF 
TEEN  YEARS  AFTER  HE  TAKES  OFFICE  VICE  B  JOHN 
Wr.J,I.1MS    JR     RE-'IONET' 

DKFE.NSf:  BASi-.  riAiSlRF.  A.VD  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION 

THE  K"OLlX>»  INC  NAMED  PERSONS  TO  BE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  DEFENSF.  BASE  CLZ-ISCRE  ANTj  REAUGVMENT  COM- 
MISSION FOR  TER.MS  EXPIRING  AT  THE  ENl  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  IKID  CONGRE.SS 

JAMES  C    SMITH    II    OF  SOITH  CAROLINA 

HOWAHXi  H    CALl^^WAV    OF  COLOR-ADO 

.JA.MESA    COCRTER   OF  NXW  JERSEY 

.lAMES  A  C-on<TER  OF  NEW  JERSEl'  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSCRE  ANT)  REAUGNMENT 
COMMISSION 
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WHEN  A  PLAYGROUND  BECOMES  A 
BATTLEFIELD 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OK  ^..-.i.Uv.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  29,  1991 
Mr  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
great  sadness  the  report  last  week  of  the  un- 
timely death  ot  young  Jermaine  Daniel 
Jermaine  was  not  a  casualty  in  the  successful 
early  days  of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  He 
was.  instead,  a  casualty  in  the  other  war  that 
we  are  engaged  in — the  war  that  we  are  los- 
ing— the  one  here  at  home 

Jernnaine  was  a  15-year-old  student  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Jermaine  woukj  re- 
main merely  another  number  in  the  rising 
death  toll  m  our  Nations  Capital  if  it  were  not 
lor  the  notoriety  he  obtained  2  years  ago 
when  he  was  "adopted"  by  former  DC.  Police 
Chief  Maurice  Turner  Chief  Turner  "adopted" 
Jermaine  to  show  other  DC  children  that 
people  do  care  and  opportunities  do  exist  for 
children  to  rise  above  the  drugs  and  cnme  that 
permeate  our  inner  cities.  Young  Jermaine 
had  both  a  father  and  a  brother  in  prison. 
Chief  Turner  recognized  that  Jermaine  had 
only  negative  influences  in  his  life  and  was  de- 
termined to  show  at  least  one  youngster  that 
he  was  not  doomed  to  failure  because  of 
where  he  was  born  Chief  Turner  knew  that  it 
would  be  an  uphill  battle 

Jermaine  wasn't  oW  enough  to  drive  a  car. 
He  couldn't  vote,  enlist  in  the  Army  or  even 
drop  out  of  school  And  yet.  he  was  a  soldier 
in  a  war— and  now  he  is  )ust  another  casualty. 
We  are  losing  this  war  at  home  This  is  a 
ground  war  with  an  imnriense  future  at  stake — 
the  future  ot  an  entire  generation  It  is  even 
more  disturtNng  to  know  that  Jermaine's  mur- 
der on  the  playground  of  his  school  is  not  an 
isolated  instance 

Two  weeks  ago  another  teenager  was 
stabbed  in  a  D  C  high  school  over  the  theft  of 
a  bag  of  corn  chips  Earlier  this  month,  a  14- 
year-oW  was  charged  with  the  fatal  shooting  of 
someone  who  was  slopped  at  a  traflic  light  on 
Capitol  Hill  In  Decemt)er.  a  group  of  junior 
high  students  drove  by  a  corner  and  sprayed 
gunfire  into  a  crowd  of  children  walking  home 
from  elementary  schfwl — seriously  in|uring  a 
number  of  tfwni    Aherf  will  this  all  end'' 

Last  weekfiHl  HH'foximately  /S.OOO  antiwar 
protesters  came  lo  Washinc|ton  to  voice  their 
protest  of  the  war— but  not  one  word  was 
mentioned  atxwjt  the  war  here  at  home.  Many 
of  ttxjse  interviewed  staled  that,  in  their  opirv 
ion.  we  are  waging  a  battle  overseas  to  have 
lower  luel  prices  here  at  home  They  don't  see 
that  as  a  iust  cause  for  people  to  lose  tt>eir 
lives 

I  woufcl  chaileiKje  those  protesters — is  a  15- 
year-otd  lunioi  high  school  student  who  is  shot 
down  m  coW  biood  over  a  baq  of  corn  chifjs 
enouqn   motivation  to  get  involved  and  stop 


the  war  here  at  home?  Imagine  the  impact 
75.000  people  coukj  have  on  stopping  these 
senseless  crimes 

We  need  new  solutions  for  the  nineties  We 
cannot  sit  back  and  listen  to  the  murder  statis- 
tics in  our  cities  and  believe  that  they  have  no 
effect  on  our  lives 

I  hope  that  each  of  my  colleagues  will  read 
the  attached  article  and  )Oin  me  m  developing 
new  solutions  for  the  nineties  to  finally  cause 
a  cease-lire  on  our  playgrounds.  Let  us  all 
learn  a  lesson  from  young  Jermaine's  bnef 
life. 

The  article  follows; 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  16.  1990] 
The  Killing  Fields  ok  D.C.-Are  We  Cross- 
ing A  Line  Into  Anarchy?  How  Can  We 

Cro.ss  Back' 

(By  Joyce  Ladner) 

Two  years  affo.  writing  on  this  page  about 
the  murders  in  our  city.  I  tried  to  explain 
what  I  called  a  "new  kind  of  terror,  pain  and 
confusion."  Today  I  am  wondering  this.  Has 
Washington  become  a  Beirut,  a  place  wholly 
accustomed  to  death  and  desensitized  to  vio- 
lence^ Have  we  crossed  a  critical  line  that 
separates  a  law-abiding  society  from  a  soci- 
ety In  which  life  is  anarchic,  brutal  and 
short? 

When  I  put  this  question  to  Har\ard  psy- 
chiatrist Dr  Alvln  Poussalnt.  he  replied.  "I 
don't  think  anyone  knows  where  the  line  is. 
We  know  something's  happened.  In  the  past 
five  years,  we've  come  to  feel  that  anything 
goes  There  is  an  immunity  to  violence  and 
an  acceptance  of  it  by  the  perpetrators  as  a 
legitimate  way  to  deal  with  things.  The  per 
petrators  use  violence  as  a  tool  to  negotiate 
the  environment." 

In  fact,  there  have  been  so  many  murders 
here  this  year  that  most  people  take  little 
more  than  momentary  notice  of  the  grim 
statistics.  The  daily  routine  of  violence  re- 
quires a  special  accommodation  for  those 
who  live  in  neighborhoods  where  it  is  com- 
monplace, "■you  get  used  to  the  killing." 
said  one  woman,  as  she  explained  to  me  her 
strategy  for  survivlal.  She  lives  around  the 
corner  from  a  drug-infested  street  where  the 
police  often  carry  out  searches  of  men  as 
they  lie  straddled  on  the  pavement 

When  asked  if  there  is  anything  that 
shocks  her.  she  replied.  "I  did  get  shocked 
one  night  when  two  boys  came  down  the 
street  shooting  wildly.  I  dove  under  the 
counter  at  the  grocery  store.  When  some- 
thing like  that  actually  happens,  you  get 
shaken  but  you  have  the  capacity  to  get  used 
to  anything  80  long  as  It  happens  with  a  lot 
of  routine." 

But  even  In  our  collective  numbness  and 
apparent  apathy,  some  of  these  murders 
arouse  our  worst  fears,  our  sense  of  vulner- 
ability, and  provoke  our  strongest  moral 
outrage   Three  of  them  occurred  this  month: 

Clarene  Collier-Wilson.  27.  was  murdered 
by  a  knife-wielding  man  in  the  Adams-Mor- 
gan nelghtxjrhood  as  she  carried  her  3-year- 
old  daugther  and  held  the  hand  of  her  10- 
year-old  daughter. 

James  "Jay  "  Bias.  21.  was  shot  to  death, 
allegedly  by  a  man  who  accused  him  of  flirt- 
ing with  his  wife. 


Frank  Gibson,  manager  of  a  Tenleytown 
clothing  store,  was  gunned  down  In  an  appar- 
ent robbery  attempt. 

A  month  earlier,  attorney  John  Winston 
was  shot  and  killed  outside  his  Chevy  Chase 
Circle  townhouse.  The  latter  two  murders.  In 
predominantly  white  Ward  3.  were  a  re- 
minder that  there  is  no  sanctuary  from  the 
violence. 

These  murders  touched  us  so  deeply  not 
only  because  of  their  depravity,  but  because 
they  told  us  of  our  own  seeming  helplessness. 
How,  we  wondered,  could  anyone  put  a  knife 
through  the  heart  of  a  woman  carrying  a 
child?  Could  we  be  next? 

The  violence,  to  be  sure,  is  not  confined  to 
our  metropolitan  area.  Homicide  rates  for 
New  York  City  and  Atlanta  also  have  ex- 
ceeded last  year's;  young  men  are  shooting 
each  other  gangland  style  In  broad  daylight. 
"There's  a  lot  of  retaliation  going  on  right 
now."  a  Washington  homicide  detective  told 
me.  "Money  is  tight.  They're  [drug  dealers] 
robbing  each  other  and  getting  killed  be- 
tween robberies.  The  idea  Is.  If  you  kill  my 
friend.  Ml  kill  yours.'  And  then  they  know 
how  the  system  works.  They  know  the  court 
system  will  give  them  a  low  bond.  They'll  be 
out  of  jail  quickly" 

Drug  dealers  have  taken  control  of  once- 
stable  neighborhoods  Consequently,  the  vio- 
lence has  changed  the  way  many  live.  "A  lot 
of  people  do  not  allow  their  kids  to  go  out- 
side to  play  anymore.  "  said  the  detective. 
They  have  retreated  to  the  fragile  security 
of  their  homes,  while  the  streets  have  been 
taken  over  by  dangerous  young  men 

In  high-risk  neighborhoods,  people's  homes 
have  become  their  jails,  as  they  venture  out 
only  when  absolutely  necessary  In  a  con- 
versation with  several  fifth-graders,  one 
stated  emphatically.  "I  don't  go  outside." 
But  he  also  recounted.  "I  heard  somebody 
get  shot;  I  was  walking  past  and  I  saw  all 
this  blood  coming  out."  Another  told  me.  "I 
get  scared  walking  home  at  night  I  know  a 
couple  of  people  around  my  way  who  got 
shot  in  the  leg  and  arm  "  And  one  t>oy  told 
me  he  was  afraid  of  being  shot  when  he  be- 
came  a  teenager. 

It  has  become  a  society  in  which  fisticuffs 
are  as  outmoded  as  the  cavalry  horse.  As  one 
youth  told  me  several  years  ago.  "It's  easier 
to  shoot  it  out  and  get  it  over  with  rather 
than  spend  the  whole  night  fighting"  Many 
in  this  generation  have  not  been  taught  to 
use  verbal  skills,  such  as  negotiation,  to 
solve  problems.  The  availability  of  weapons 
continues  to  raise  the  stakes  for  all-out  war- 
fare A  M-year-old  junior  high  school  student 
told  me.  "We  were  over  to  a  girlfriend's 
house.  We  saw  a  boy  get  shot  In  the  leg.  It 
made  me  sad." 

Violence.  Poussalnt  said.  "Is  one  of  the 
strategies,  along  with  other  forms  of  anti-so- 
cial behavior,  they  take  for  granted  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  So  Its  live  fast,  die  young 
and  have  a  good-looking  corpse." 

These  distortions  often  originate  from,  and 
are  reinforced  by.  various  stimuli.  Consider 
simply  the  television  and  film  Industry  Not 
only  are  films  getting  more  violent,  but  a 
growing  number  of  black  actors  are  cast  as 
the  leads  in  them.  Danny  Glover's  roles  in 
"Lethal    Weapon  "    and     "Predator    11"    and 
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Eddie  Murphy's  roles  in  "Harlem  Nights" 
and  "Another  48  Hours"  are  good  examples. 
A  lot  of  youths  see  these  films;  they  must 
get  the  message  that  this  is  reality,  or  at 
least  a  large  slice  of  it. 

Once  the  perpetrators  of  crime  were  poor; 
they  were  either  older  teenagers  or  adults. 
and  they  came  from  troubled  families.  That 
pattern  has  shifted.  According  to  the  DC. 
detective  I  Interviewed.  ""Some  come  from 
good  homes,  even  upper-class  homes  as  well. 
Some  are  well-educated.  I  recently  dealt 
with  a  murderer  who  was  a  college  grad- 
uate." 

Perhaps  some  aspects  of  the  problem  cut 
across  racial  and  class  Ixiundaries  and  pre- 
dispose some  individuals  more  than  others  to 
be  drawn  into  this  web.  Poussalnt  addresses 
the  issue  this  way.  "This  generation  of  youth 
is  less  empathetic  toward  people.  Some  of 
the  old  rules  such  as  "do  not  hit  elderly 
women"  aren"t  functioning  anymore.  Now 
anything  goes." 

Authorities,  meanwhile,  say  that  some 
parents  tacitly  approve  the  involvement  of 
their  children  in  the  drug  trade;  they  ignore 
the  new-found  riches,  the  jewelry  and  cars. 
When  I  asked  the  DC  detective  if  the  par- 
ent.s  seemed  surprised  to  learn  their  sons 
have  been  arrested,  injured  or  killed  as  a  re- 
sult of  drug  involvement,  he  replied.  ""They 
always  appear  surprised.  Most  should  know 
something  is  wrong  when  the  kids  do  not 
come  home  until  3  a.m.  The  parents  pretend 
they  don  t  know,  but  they  do. 

■"[Mostl  parents  are  really  sorry  when  they 
find  out  their  kids  have  gotten  killed. 
[Some]  see  it  as  a  case  of  the  money  going 
down  the  drain."  The  detective,  who  has  in- 
vestigated many  of  the  city's  killings,  says 
he  knows  of  cases  when  parents  call  the  po- 
lice "and  want  Uj  know  where  their  son's 
$100  tennis  shoes  are  They're  more  con- 
cerned with  the  kid's  property— the  car.  ten- 
nis shoes,  how  much  money  he  had  in  his 
wailpl  They  say  they  didn't  know  about 
their  kid's  Involvement  with  drugs,  but  you 
find  out  they  did  when  you  look  at  their 
bank  account" 

When  you  look  at  this  generation  of  young 
people,  you  realize  their  parents  were  shut 
out  of  the  ""second  reconstruction"'  — the 
fruiu  of  the  civil-rights  struggle.  If  they 
were  poor,  they  had  little  of  the  social  ""safe- 
ty net"'  to  offer  their  children. 

Starting  with  the  Nixon  administration, 
funds  have  shifted  away  from  funding  poor 
urban  communities,  the  federal  government, 
by  drastically  cutting  back  funds  for  social 
programs,  effectively  began  tn  abandon  these 
communities 

Ironically,  many  large  cities  are  now  run 
by  black  mayors,  policymakers  and  ser\'ice 
providers  But  the  presence  of  black  leader- 
ship alone  cannot  by  itself  alleviate  the 
problems  of  bad  schools,  poor  housing  and 
jobs  without  a  future.  ""Everyone  is  angry 
with  the  state,  but  blacks  are  running  the 
programs  of  the  state."  said  Walter  Stafford. 
a  professor  of  urban  policy  at  New  "Vork  Uni- 
versity "The  black  community  hasn't  ex- 
panded the  economic  base  to  incorporate  the 
youth  Everyone  is  saying,  "Cut  the  local 
government  payroll  Get  rid  of  the  surplus 
workers  But  no  one  is  saying  what  we 
should  do  with  these  kids."" 

No  one  knows  what  to  do  about  a  genera- 
tion of  latch-key  children— kids  who  have 
grown  up  without  the  heavy  investment  of 
parental  involvement  so  many  of  us  received 
A  number  of  parents  are  also  extremely 
young  themselves— some  had  their  children 
as  teenagers  and  have  not  had  enough  experi- 
ence to  know  how  to  raise  their  children 
Others  are  simply  neglectful. 
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Eleanor  Cox,  director  of  a  program  for  at- 
risk  youths  in  Washington,  said.  ""The  kids 
feel  that  as  far  as  the  adults  are  concerned, 
they  are  just  there.  They  don't  sit  and  talk 
with  them,  laugh  with  them.  It's  more  a 
matter  of  criticizing  them  where  they're 
pointing  out  the  kids'  faults  and  telling 
them  what  to  do  without  any  interaction 
with  them." 

Cox  recounted  this  recent  incident:  "I  saw 
a  baby  crawling  out  onto  the  sidewalk,  going 
into  ~15th  Street  Northwest,  and  I  didn't 
know  whom  he  belonged  to.  A  2-year-old  boy 
ran  into  the  house  and  left  this  infant  on  the 
sidewalk!  The  little  baby  was  trying  to  get 
up  the  walk.  I  picked  him  up  and  took  him 
into  the  hallway  of  the  building." 

No  doubt  this  was  unusual,  but  how  can 
such  a  thing  happen  even  once?  How  can 
such  a  child  grow  up  to  be  a  normal  human 
being?  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  make 
sure  this  infant  has  the  appropriate  level  of 
care? 

I  certainly  endorse  the  idea  that  those  who 
inflict  harm  on  others  should  be  punished. 
But  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand  and 
acknowledge  the  roots  of  the  anger  now  un- 
leashed upon  society.  You  dont  have  to  be  a 
bleeding  heart  to  understand  how  serious  it 
is  that  a  lot  of  young  people  never  formed 
primary  relationships  with  other  human 
beings  during  their  early  years.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  kill,  at 
least  not  so  easily.  ""Some  kill  and  go  on  out 
to  a  parly  at  a  club,  or  they  go  home  and  go 
to  sleep."  the  detective  told  me.  "When  it"s 
time  to  go  to  court,  they  show  remorse   ' 

Dr.  Cuthbert  Slmpkins,  a  surgeon  at  DC 
General  Hospital,  has  treated  many  gunshot 
victims  W"hen  1  asked  him  what  should  be 
done,  he  said,  "They  are  approachable  when 
they  com.e  into  the  hospital  They  really 
didn't  realize  their  actions  would  bring  them, 
to  this.  You  can  talk  to  them  about  their 
lifestyle  They've  got  a  tube  in  the  nose; 
they  have  a  hole  in  their  stomach.  They're  in 
pain  and  they're  afraid  they're  going  to  die 
You  can  get  them  to  reTect  on  their  lives  " 
Simpkins  has  seen  drug  dealers  express  hu- 
mility He  has  seen  the  toughest  of  them  cry. 
But  the  toll  is  awful,  he  said,  ""It  gets  to  t>e 
really  sad.  As  an  mcjuisitive  person,  1  want 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  problem,  Im 
tired  of  holding  a  chest  together,  I'm  tired  of 
holding  an  aorta  together  with  my  hands, 
I'm  tired  of  closing  up  wounds  inflicted  by 
trauma." 

All  of  us,  on  some  level,  have  been  affected 
by  the  horrifying  escalation  of  violence.  El- 
eanor Cox  says  that  even  the  rules  of  robbery 
have  escalated.  She  described  an  incident 
when,  after  the  perpetrators  took  the  vic- 
tim's jewelry,  they  stabbed  her  in  the  stom- 
ach 

In  my  case,  Clarene  Collier-Wilson's  death 
touched  me  in  a  deep  and  personal  way 
When  I  moved  to  Washington  in  the  early 
70"s,  I  lived  m  the  building  where  she  lived, 
1  still  have  friends  there 

The  night  following  Collier-Wilsons  mur- 
der, 1  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  fam.ily 
.As  I  parked,  I  saw  a  group  of  people  I've 
known  in  the  neighborhood  for  years  nail  a 
Sign  to  the  tree,  admonishing  all  who  read  it 
not  to  allow  her  death  to  be  in  vain.  Candles 
were  lit  and  flowers  were  brought  to  this 
modern-day  urban  shrine,  as  Washingtonians 
gathered  and  tried  to  make  sense  of  what 
had  happened.  As  I  stood  looking  at  the 
flickering  candles,  a  woman  drove  up  and 
shouted  from  her  car,  to  no  one  in  particu- 
lar. ""I  don"t  live  in  this  neighborhood.  But  I 
had  to  come  over  here  to  see  where  this  mur- 
der took  place  "' 
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Then  she  began  to  scream,  repeatedly. 
"When  is  this  violence  going  to  stop?  When  is 
It  going  to  stop?" 

We  know  that  if  the  devastation  doesn't 
stop,  we  will,  as  a  community,  have  crossed 
the  line.  We  know  that  if  the  killings  in  the 
past  represented  a  disorder  and  deviation 
from  the  norm,  today's  violence  is  rapidly 
being  accepted  as  the  way  large  numbers  of 
people  relate  to  each  other.  Normalcy  is 
being  turned  inside  out  ard  there  are  fewer 
challenges  to  this  distorted  way  of  behaving. 

Still,  we  must  not  forget  the  other  side  In 
many  neighborhoods,  citizens  have  organized 
to  take  back  their  communities;  if  those 
most  affected  have  become  numbed,  they 
have  not  stopped  caring. 

We  must  also  remember  the  young  African- 
American  men  and  women  in  this  nation— 
the  great  majority— who  are  thoughtful,  law- 
abiding  and  serious  A  case  in  point:  M. 
Kasim  Reed,  an  international-business  major 
at  Howard  University  who  currently  serves 
as  the  undergraduate  representative  on  How- 
ards  Board  of  Trustees 

Recently.  Reed  was  on  the  "MacNeil/ 
Lehrer  NewsHour""  to  discuss  how  his  genera- 
tion feels  about  the  military  build-up  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  When  the  program  ended, 
friends  called  me  to  ask  about  this  "clear- 
thinking,  erudite,  charismatic  young  man." 
as  they  described  him.  .A  veteran  journalist 
friend  called  him  "truly  special"';  another 
said.  ""We  can  surely  expect  great  things 
from  him  in  the  future  He  will  be  one  of  the 
new  breed  of  leaders  m  the  African-AmericAn 
community" 

Reed  is.  indeed,  a  special  person,  but  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  others  very  much 
like  him.  on  and  off  campuses  across  the  na- 
tion iHe  is  featured  m  the  November  issue  of 
Black  Enterprise  magazine  with  two  fellow 
entrepreneurs  at  Howard  <  But  why  are  these 
young  blacks  virtually  invisible''  Why  do  we 
hear  so  little  about  them  and  their  views  on 
international,  political  and  economic  Issues, 
while  we  are  inundated  with  news  about  the 
latest  Ixidy  count  of  youths  involved  in  the 
drug  markef 

Surely,  a  bridge  can  be  made  between  the 
two  sides  of  this  generation.  It  is.  after  all. 
Reed  and  his  peers  who  will  inherit  the  bur- 
den of  the  terrible  present. 


REFORM  OF  THE  FEDERAL  BLACK 
LUNG  PROGRAM 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  D 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr,  RAHALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  today,  i  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reform  the  Federal 
Black  Lung  Program 

This  Is  the  legislation  being  advanced  by  the 
National  Black  Lung  Association  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive btll  to  reform  the  Federal  Black 
Lung  Program.  The  changes  envisioned  by 
this  measure  reflects  the  frustration  ot  thou- 
sands of  miners  and  ttieir  families  with  the  ex- 
tremely adversanal  riature  of  ttie  current  pro- 
gram as  administered  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

The  ongtoal  intent  of  Congress  in  enachog 
iegislabon  to  compensate  victims  of  Wack  lur^ 
disease  was  tor  tt^s  to  tie  a  fairty  stratght- 
lorward  pfogram.  This  intent  has  t>een  de- 
feated tjy  years  of  administrative 
maneuvenngs  aggravated  by  some  extremely 
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harmful  ludlcial  interpretations  Under  this  bill. 
we  will  return  !o  a  program  that  reflects  the 
statutory  Congress,  and  indeed,  the  Nation, 
made  to  compensate  these  coal  miners  and 
their  families. 

Joining  me  m  the  introduction  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act  Amendments  of  1991  are 
my  colleagues  Frank  f^cCiOSKEv  of  Indiana, 
Rick  BcxjCher  of  Virginia,  Chris  Perkins  of 
Kentucky,  and  BOB  WiSE  of  West  Virginia. 

In  general,  this  measure  contains  the  follow- 
ing proposals: 

New  eligibility  standards:  A  miner  would  be 
presumed  to  be  totally  disabled  by  black  lung 
if  the  miner  presents  a  single  piece  of  qualify- 
ing medical  evidence  such  as  a  positive  x  ray. 
ventilatory  or  blood  gas  studies,  or  a  medical 
opinion  The  Secretary  of  Labor  could  rebut 
the  presumption  of  eligibility  only  if  he  can 
show  that  the  miner  is  doing  coal  mine  work 
or  could  actually  do  coal  mine  work 

Application  of  new  eligibility  standards:  The 
new  standards  would  apply  to  all  claims  filed 
after  enactment  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act 
of  1991.  All  pending  claims,  and  claims  denied 
prior  to  er\actment  of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Act  of  1991  would  be  reviewed  under  the  new 
standards 

Elimination  of  responsible  operators  All 
claims  would  be  paid  out  of  the  coal  industry 
financed  Black  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  eliminate  coal 
operators  as  defendants  in  black  lung  cases 
and  the  advantage  they  have  over  claimants 
by  being  able  to  afford  to  pay  legal  counsel 

Widows/dependents  A  widow  or  dependent 
of  a  miner  would  be  awarded  benefits  if  the 
miner  worked  25  years  or  more  in  the  mines, 
the  miner  died  m  whole  or  in  part  from  black 
lung,  the  miner  was  receiving  black  lung  bene- 
fits when  he  died,  or  medical  evidence  offered 
by  the  miner  t>efore  he  died  satisfies  new  eligi- 
bility standards  Widows  wfK)  are  receiving 
benefits  and  who  remarry  would  not  be  dis- 
qualified from  continuing  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits, and,  a  widow  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time 
she  was  married  to  the  miner. 

Offsets  The  practice  of  offsetting  a  miner's 
Social  Security  benefits  by  the  amount  of 
black  lung  benefits  would  be  discontinued 

I  believe  that  in  light  ot  the  many  hearings 
that  have  been  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latx)r  Standards,  we  have  established  a 
strong  record  in  support  of  legislative  reform  of 
the  Federal  Black  Lung  Program  It  is  time,  in- 
deed, long  past  the  time  that  Congress  move 
legislation  on  behalf  ot  the  tfx)usarxls  of  min- 
ers, their  widows,  and  families  who  are  being 
victimized  by  a  program  that  was  intended  to 
bring  them  relief 
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erously  donated  their  time  to  Mahoning  Coun- 
ty libraries  this  January 

Our  Mahoning  County  libraries  hold  pre- 
sctK)ol  story  times  tor  youngsters  three  times 
weekly  at  the  Broadman  and  North  branches 
This  month,  various  personalities  from  WFMJ- 
TV  21  Action  News  volunteered  to  read  se- 
lected stories  to  the  children  during  some  of 
those  times.  Volunteers  included  Sheila  Pat- 
rick, producer:  John  Bindas.  executive  pro- 
ducer and  assistant  editor,  and  Dana  Balash 
and  Evonne  Woloshym,  reporters 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tiibute  to  these  fine  individuals  of 
WFMJ-TV  As  news  professionals,  they  have 
already  made  a  sincere  professional  commit- 
ment to  the  well-being  of  tfie  Mahoning  conv 
munity  But  by  taking  time  out  of  their  hectic 
schedules  to  read  to  our  local  children,  these 
women  and  men  have  expressed  a  deep  per- 
sonal commitment  and  generosity  toward  our 
community.  The  work  of  Sheila  Patrick.  John 
Bindas,  Dana  Balash.  and  Evonne  Wokjshym 
for  the  service  of  the  community  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Mahoning  County  deserves  special 
commendation  I  am  honored  to  represent 
such  outstanding  individuals 


January  29,  1991 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  all  my  colleagues  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  m  con- 
gratulating C.K  Ma  on  the  honor  ot  receiving 
an  honorary  doctorate  degree  from  St  John's 
University,  and  in  saluting  him  tor  his  generos- 
ity and  compassion  His  contnbutions  to  soa- 
ety  are  greatly  admired. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WFMJ    TV  21  ACTION 
NEWS  TEAM 

HON.  J.\.MB  .1  TR.\flCA.NT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1991 

Mr  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  men  and  women  of 
the  WFMJ-TV  21  Action  News  team,  in  my 
1 7th  Congressional  Distrrct  of  Ohio,  who  gerv 


C.K    MA  RECEIVES  AN  HONORARY 
DOCTORATE 


HON.  G.\RY  L  ACKERMAN 

ot    SKN*    Y'JRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  ACKERMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr  C  K  Ma.  chairman 
of  the  Oriental  Daily  News,  who  is  receiving 
an  honorary  doctorate  degree  from  St.  John's 
University. 

The  Oriental  Daily  News  is  the  largest 
newspaper  in  Hong  Kong,  with  a  readership  of 
over  2  million  per  day  Mr.  Mas  contribution  to 
journalism  has  helped  to  make  the  Onental 
Daily  News  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
widely  read  newspapers  m  Asia.  North  Amer- 
ican editions  will  t)egin  publication  this  year. 

Mr  Ma  is  avidly  involved  in  charitable 
causes  The  Oriental  Daily  News  Charitable 
Fund  has  had  a  significant  impact  in  aiding  the 
poor,  tfie  sick,  and  the  needy  The  fund  re- 
ceives a  majority  ot  its  contntxjtions  from  the 
paper's  readers  Mr  Ma  has  been  inspired  by 
the  willingness  of  those  with  few  resources  to 
help  others  m  more  dire  need  "How  much 
one  person  can  afford  to  donate  is  unimpor- 
tant." Mr  Ma  has  written  "It  is  the  love,  the 
concern  for  another  human  being  that  counts. 
In  this  sense.  10  cents  from  10.000  canng 
souls  becomes  much  more  meaningful  than  a 
generous  donation  from  i  single  p>erson. 
Through  this  fund.  I  *  '  *  hope  to  foster  great- 
er social  consciousness  and  participation  from 
all  members  of  society  " 

Mr  Ma's  eloquent  words  are  testimony  to 
his  compassion  and  his  significant  contribution 
in  helping  the  less  fortunate  among  us  In  ad- 
dition to  his  extensive  charitable  work  for  the 
needy.  Mr  Ma  has  made  a  substantial  gift  to 
the  Government  of  Grenada  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial to  those  American  servicemen  who  gave 
their  lives  m  the  liberation  of  ttiat  country  His 
generosity  is  most  appreciated. 


A  CONGRBaSiONAL  SALUTE  TO  LT 
MICHAEL  O.  MARKULIS 


HON.  CiIi.NN  M.  .ANDERSON 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  served  his 
community  with  great  distinction.  On  January 
30,  Lt  Michael  G  Markulis  of  San  Pedro.  CA, 
will  t)e  honored  by  the  Hartxjr  City-Lomita 
Lions  Club  as  their  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  for 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  txith  its  mem- 
bers and  the  community  at  large 

Not  only  a  veteran  of  34  years  of  dedicated 
service  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment [LAPD),  Lieutenant  Markulis  loyally 
served  2  years  with  the  US  Army  dunng  the 
Korean  conflict.  He  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge after  attaining  a  rank  ot  corporal  with 
a  spotless  service  record 

His  distinguished  law  enforcement  career 
has  included  a  great  vanety  of  pos;tions  and 
responsibilities,  but  if  one  were  to  draw  a  com- 
mon thread  through  it  all.  it  would  be  his  tire- 
less service  to  his  community  Currently  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Hart)or  Detective 
Division.  Lieutenant  Markulis'  commitment  to 
his  men  on  the  jOb  and  his  fellow  citizens  dur 
ing  his  time  off  makes  it  no  surprise  that  there 
IS  a  long  waiting  list  to  |Oin  his  nearly  40-merrv 
ber  elite  investigating  team  in  addition  to  his 
duties  with  the  LAPD.  Lieutenant  Markulis  is 
very  active  with  the  Hartx>r  City  Chamt^er  ot 
Commerce  and  as  the  cochairman  of  the  Har- 
bor Area  Gang  Alternatives  Program 

A  graduate  of  San  Pedro  High  School  ano 
University  of  California  at  Long  Beach,  Lieu- 
tenant Markulis  furthered  his  education  by  tak- 
ing numerous  additional  courses  including 
earning  his  teaching  accreditation  Focusing 
on  police  scierKe  and  education  courses.  Mike 
Markulis  not  only  excelled  at  his  police  wort«, 
he  also  educated  his  fellow  officers  and  the 
members  of  his  community  so  that  they  might 
all  live  in  a  more  peaceful  and  harmonious  so- 
cial environment.  Not  surprisingly,  he  is  a 
sought  after  put>lic  speaker  and  frequent  rep- 
resentative of  the  LAPD  because  of  his  con- 
summate professionalism  and  obvious  leader- 
ship qualities 

The  Hartor  City-Lomita  Lions  CluD  is  grate- 
ful for  the  contributions  L!  Michael  G  Markuhs 
has  made  to  the  life  of  his  community  both  as 
a  distinguished  law  enforcement  officer  and  a 
CIVIC  leader  My  wife.  Lee.  |Oins  me  in  extend- 
ing a  congressional  salute  to  him  today. 


January  29.  1991 

BRAVO  FOR  AMERICAN  POWER 

HON.  HLNRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  HYDE  Mr  Speaker,  a  fresh  perspective 
on  America's  role  in  the  gulf  war  is  always 
welcome,  and  I  offer  to  my  colleagues  the  arti- 
cle of  January  20.  1991,  by  Peregrine 
Worsthome  in  the  London  Sunday  Telegraph 

[From  the  Sunday  Telegraph  Jan.  20.  1991 J 

BRAVO  FOR  AMERICAN  POWER 

(By  Peregrine  Worsihome) 
President  Busti  has  t)een  proved  right  and 
his  critics,  this  paper  included,  have  been 
proved  wrong.  Delay  In  going  to  war  was  not 
due  to  loss  of  nerve  or  weakening  of  resolu- 
tion, as  we  feared  He  always  knew  what  he 
was  going  to  do  and  has  now  done  it  in  his 
own  good  time  in  the  most  favourable  diplo- 
matic and  military  circumstances.  Bravo  for 
President  Bush.  Bravo  for  the  allies,  particu- 
larly Britain  i coupled  with  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Thatcher  1.  who  put  their  faith  in  American 
leadership.  Let  us  give  praise  to  this  man. 
Not  since  Marlborough  created,  and  held  to- 
gether, his  great  and  victorious  coalition  has 
there  been  so  successful  an  act  of  inter- 
national statesmanship. 

The  war.  admittedly,  is  not  yet  won. 
Agonising  weeks  of  carnage  could  lie  ahead. 
But  the  worst  is  over.  The  worst  was  over  as 
soon  as  war  began  For  an  ignoble  peace  was 
the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened. 
Compared  to  that,  any  military  cost  will  be 
sustainable  So  there  are  already  grounds  for 
rejoicing  The  coalition  has  set  its  hand  to  a 
necessary  task  from  which  there  can  be  no 
retreat  From  September  1939  until  June  1940 
there  was  a  phoney  war.  not  unlike  the 
phoney  peace  that  has  prevailed  in  the  last 
six  months  Then  in  June  1940  hostilities 
t">egan  in  earnest  and  everyone  with  an  ounce 
<if  honour  felt  enormous  relief  So  it  is  today. 
Not  that  the  danger  from  the  peace  move- 
ment has  wholly  passed  If  hostilities  in  the 
Gulf  are  at  all  protracted,  and  casualties 
mount,  pressure  for  a  shameful  peace  will 
soon  return  Even  now,  there  are  peace 
marches,  although  only  on  a  relatively  small 
scale  Jingoism  is  not  the  danger  of  today  Of 
that  excessively  maligned  enthusiasm  there 
18  no  sign  whatsoever- no  crowing  or 
triumphalist  rhetoric  Quite  the  contrary  In 
both  speech  and  demeanour  President  Bush 
Is  the  very  model  of  a  peaceful  man  So  is 
Mr  Major  History  without  histrionics— -that 
is  their  hallmark  Neither  man  at  all  gives 
the  impression  of  walking,  let  alone  march- 
ing, with  destiny  No  stirring  of  the  blood 
from  them  Up  to  a  point,  this  coolness  is  a 
Virtue  Most  people  respect  it;  feel  at  ease 
with  it.  The  grandiloquence  of  a  Churchill 
would  not  suit  the  present  mood  But  if 
things  start  going  wrong  in  the  Gulf,  we  may 
need  tci  have  recourse  to  jingoism,  if  only  to 
combat  the  fire  and  fervour  of  the  peace 
movement  Responsible  newspapers  should 
not  dismiss  jingoism  as  some  primitive,  irra- 
tional emotion,  quite  unsuitable  to  modern 
war  For  so  long  as  primitive,  irrational 
pacifism  can  continue  to  cloud  the  minds  of 
men — as  it  can  and  does  as  never  before — so 
long  will  it  be  necessary  for  there  to  be  an 
equally  strong  and  emotional  antidote  on 
the  other  side  One  hopes  that  this  war  can 
be  sustained  without  recourse  to  jingoism 
But  it  would  be  a  foolish  Western  leader  who 
threw  this  indispensable.  If  ancient  and 
primitive,  psychological  weapon  onto  the 
scrap-heap  before  victory  was  assured 
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It  would  be  a  foolish  Western  leader,  too, 
who  got  into  the  habit  of  drawing  too  much 
satisfaction  from  the  United  Nation's  amaz- 
ingly supportive  role  in  the  current  crisis. 
Great  satisfaction  is  certainly  in  order. 
Without  UN  backing  for  this  war  the  Labour 
Party  would  not  have  been  able  to  give  It 
their  support;  nor,  almost  certainly,  would 
France.  And  the  same  goes  for  the  Arab  al- 
lies, even  more  so.  UN  war  good;  US  war  bad. 
Many  think  like  that.  But  because  this  is  a 
deplorable  fact  of  modern  political  life,  it  is 
plainly  right  to  get  UN  backing  for  Amer- 
ican intervention  wherever  possible  or.  if  not 
right,  at  any  rate  prudent.  On  his  occasion  it 
was  possible,  thanks  to  the  very  special  cir- 
cumstance of  Saddam  Hussein's  peculiar  fe- 
rocity, and  thanks  also  to  President  Bush's 
diplomatic  skill  amounting  to  genius.  But  it 
won't  always  be  possible  and  it  would  be  un- 
desirable for  America  to  conclude  that  UN 
approval  was  a  necessary  condition  for  inter- 
vention in  the  future.  Just  as  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  wars  can  be 
brought  to  victory  without  the  benefit  of  jin- 
goism— because  arguably  this  one  can — so  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  Amer- 
ican interventions  must  have  UN  backing, 
because  this  one  was  lucky  enough  to  get  it. 

I  see  hostages  to  fortune  being  given  here— 
or  rather  hostages  to  unsound  liberal  think- 
ing or  non-thinking,  i.e..  sentimentality. 
This  war  in  the  Gulf  would  not  have  been 
less  necessary,  less  desirable,  if  the  UN  had 
refused  to  sanction  it.  President  Bush  and 
Mrs.  Thatcher  took  the  decision  to  go  to  war 
long  before  there  was  any  hope  of  getting  UN 
sanction,  and  they  did  so  with  a  justifiably 
clear  conscience.  But  will  their  successors 
feel  equally  free  to  decide  first  and  then  take 
the  matter  to  the  UN''  Or  will  they  hence- 
forth feel  bound  to  go  to  the  UN  first,  since 
so  much  rubbish  has  been  written  in  recent 
weeks  about  UN  hacking  being  the  essential 
legitimizing  factor''  One  is  all  for  high-mind- 
ed rubbish  or  hypocrisy— the  tribute  that 
vice  pays  to  virtue— so  long  as  people  don't 
start  taking  it  seriously  The  danger  is  that 
rubbish  repeated  often  enough  begins  to  take 
on  the  shape  of  truth  or  at  any  rate  myth. 
President  Bush  has  undoubtedly  pulled  off  a 
superb  coup  dp  theatre  in  getting  the  Third 
World,  and  the  liberal  elements  of  the  First 
World,  to  go  along  with  this  war.  But  the 
danger  of  exemplary  achievements  of  this 
order  is  that  in  time  they  com.e  to  get  taken 
hy  subsequent  generations  for  the  norm,  the 
expected,  even  the  required  This  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen.  On  no  account  must 
America  lose  her  freedom  of  action. 

Here  we  move  on  to  treacherous  ground. 
Why  must  the  US  never  lose  her  freedom  of 
action  for  the  UN''  How  one  wishes  it  were 
possible  to  answer  this  question  without 
sounding  cynical.  To  say  that  the  UN  is 
largely  made  up  of  poor  and  backward  coun- 
tries—a  third  of  Its  members  are  now  .Afri- 
can—whose interests  are  not  our  interests, 
does  sound  cynical.  But  it  also  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  For  there  is  a  clash  of 
interest  between  the  First  World  and  the 
Third  World,  and  no  international  order  sat- 
isfactory to  the  former  should  rely  on  the 
say-so  of  an  institution  dominated  numeri- 
cally by  the  latter.  The  riches  of  the  First 
World  provoke  passionate  envy  m  the  Third 
World,  and  so  do  all  other  appurtenances  of 
civilization.  We  are  envied  both  materially 
and  non-materially.  and  the  Third  World 
would  dearly  love  to  pull  us  down.  Nothing 
blocks  this  aim  except  Western  strength . 
And  it  is  this  Western  strength  which  must 
on  no  account  be  trammelled  So  much  can 
be  ceded  to  the  UN  but  no  more    This  was 
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well  understood  by  the  UN's  founders,  and 
America's  recent  good  fortune  at  the  hands 
of  the  UN  must  not  encourage  that  eternally 
and  gloriously  optimistic  country  to  think 
that  anything  fundamental  has  changed. 

The  aim  must  be  for  America  to  win  an 
overwhelming  victory;  for  Western  tech- 
nology to  prove  devastating! y.  chasteningly 
superior.  Nobody  can  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  F*resident  Bush  even  sought  this  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  Western  might,  both 
moral  and  material.  Never  has  a  war  been 
entered  into  more  reluctantly.  But  enter  it 
American  now  has.  using  all  the  terrifying 
weight  of  modem  rocketry.  Again,  the  pur- 
pose is  not  to  terrify.  The  purpose  is  to  avoid 
repeating  the  mistakes  of  Vietnam  In  Viet^ 
nam  the  Americans  escalated  step  by  step, 
too  little  too  late  TTiis  time  they  have  gone 
for  the  jugular  from  Day  One.  Lots  could 
still  go  wrong.  But  it  is  beginning  to  look  as 
if  Saddam  Hussein  has  given  the  West  a 
chance  once  again  to  establish  its  unchal- 
lengeable pre-eminence  in  a  manner  impreg- 
nable at  once  to  moral  obloquy  and  military 
resistance.  Not  only  will  our  arms  have  pre- 
vailed in  a  most  spectacular  fashion.  So  also 
will  our  ideals  Nothing  is  ever  for  ever. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Third  World  will  throw 
up  other  challenges.  But  if  the  Gulf  war  ends 
as  it  has  begun,  there  can  be  no  doubt  who 
are  the  masters  now— at  any  rate  for  another 
generation.  We  have  the  laser  beams  and 
they  have  not  And  the  we  who  matter  are 
not  the  Germans  or  the  Japanese  or  the  Rus- 
sians but  the  Americans.  Happy  days  are 
here  again. 

Bliss  is  it  in  this  dawn  to  be  alive;  but  to 
be  an  old  reactionary  is  very  heaven. 


BRAMWELL  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  U 

OK  WEST  VIRGINL'. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  RAHALL-  Mr,  Speaker,  today.  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  establish,  as  a  unit  of 
the  National  Park  System,  the  Bramweli  Na- 
tional Historcal  Park  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia 

As  I  have  noted  in  the  past,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  seek  as  pari  of  my  Southern  West  Vir- 
ginia Coal  Heritage  Initiative  the  establishment 
of  what  I  like  to  call  the  Colonial  Williamsburg 
of  coal  towns.  We  have  been  fortunate  to  find 
in  Bramweli  some  outstandir>g,  and  wfiat  I  be- 
lieve to  be  nationally  significant,  histoncal,  cul- 
tural arxj  architectural  values  relating  to  ttie 
coal  mining  heritage  of  soutf>em  West  Virginia. 

The  proposed  Bramweli  National  Historical 
Park  IS  envisior>ed  as  being  a  living  unit  of  ttie 
National  Park  System  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park  in 
West  Virginia.  People  wouW  contnue  to  nnake 
the  area  their  frames.  For  this  reason,  the  leg- 
islabon  makes  a  number  of  specific  fxoviSKXis 
to  protect  pnvate  property  nghts:  acquistbon  of 
larxl  could  only  take  place  with  "willing  sellers" 
arxJ  the  National  Park  Service  wouW  rwt  have 
access  to  private  restdental  property  within 
the  park  witfxxjt  the  advice  and  consent  of  tfie 
owner. 

Development  of  tfie  park  wouW  be  outlined 
in  a  management  plan,  wfuch  would  be  de- 
vised by  tfie  National  Park  Sen«a  with  public 
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input  and  through  consultation  with  the 
Bramwell  National  Historical  ParV  Advisory 
Committee  established  by  the  bill  However, 
the  legislation  does  provide  for  the  restoration 
of  a  brick  surface  to  North  River  Street,  Main 
Street.  Rose  Street.  South  River  Street  and 
Block  Street  to  restore  the  historical  and  archi- 
tectural character  of  the  park,  measures  to 
mitigate  ttie  visual  impact  ot  public  utility  facili- 
ties such  as  phone  and  electrical  lines  on  the 
historical  and  architectural  character  ot  the 
parV.  the  reconstruction  of  the  Bramwell  Rail- 
road Depot,  and.  the  restoration  of  an  edifice 
or  edifices  suitable  to  provide  for  the  interpre- 
tation and  visitor  appreciation  ot  the  historical, 
cultural  and  architectural  features  ot  the  park. 
Under  the  bill,  the  National  Park  Service  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  owners  ot  properties  of  histori- 
cal or  cultural  significance  within  the  park  to 
mark,  interpret,  restore  and  provide  technical 
assistance  for  the  preservation  and  interpreta- 
tion ot  the  properties. 

The  13  member  Advisory  Committee  would 
consist  o(  the  Governor  ot  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  or  his  delegate,  one  member  to  rep- 
resent the  West  Virginia  Division  of  Culture 
and  History,  the  mayor  ot  the  town  of 
Bramwell,  one  member  to  represent  the  Mer- 
cer County  Commission,  one  member  to  rep- 
resent the  Mercer  County  Historical  Society; 
two  members  to  represent  the  Bramwell  His- 
toric Landmark  Commission,  two  memt)ers  to 
represent  the  Bramwell  Millionaire  Garden 
Club,  one  memtDer  to  represent  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Preservation  Alliance,  Inc..  one  member 
to  represent  Coalways.  Inc.;  one  member  to 
represent  the  West  Virginia  Association  of  Mu- 
seums, and  one  member  to  represent  the  Pin- 
nacle Rock  State  Park  Foundation.  Inc. 

A  portion  of  the  town  of  Bramwell,  where 
the  historic  coal  baron  liornes  are  located,  is 
currently  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  as  a  historic  district.  The  Bramwell 
Historic  Landmarks  Commission  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  working  to  expand  the  historic  district  to 
irK;lude  the  outlying  Coopers,  a  former  corrv- 
fjany-run  coal  camp,  and  other  areas  within 
the  corporate  boundary  of  the  town  I  expect 
this  effort  to  be  finished  shortly  Under  this 
legislation,  we  will  adopt  this  tx)undary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  park  As  such,  both  sides  of 
our  coal  heritage — management  and  labor — 
will  be  represented. 

I  would  also  note  that  a  number  of  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  since  I  originally  intro- 
duced this  bill  during  June  1990.  Aside  from 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  on  expand- 
ing tfie  existing  National  Register  listing,  the 
legislation  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
ParVs  and  Public  Lands  on  Septemt)er  18. 
1990.  during  which  we  received  excellent  testi- 
mony from  the  mayor  of  Bramwell,  Harry 
Donnal  Murp)hy,  who  has  been  extremely  sup- 
portive of  this  initiative  In  fact,  early  in  1990 
the  town  council  voted  to  endorse  the  bill  Also 
presenting  testimony  was  Louise  Stoker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Bramwell  Histonc  Landmark 
District.  Beth  Hager.  the  curator  of  History  tor 
the  Huntington  Museum  ot  Art,  and  Commis- 
sioner Bill  Drennen  of  the  West  Virginia  Divi- 
sion of  Culture  and  History 

In  addition,  as  pari  ot  the  fiscal  year  1991 
appropriation  bill  lor  the  Interior  Department. 
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with  the  assistarKe  of  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  National  Park  Sen/ice  to  conduct 
a  new  area  study  on  Bramwell  I  would  expect 
this  study  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 
Finally.  I  would  add  that  I  have  received  a 
commitment  from  the  chief  of  the  Historic 
American  Buildings  Survey/Historic  American 
Engmeenng  Record  (HABS/HAERJ  to  send  a 
staff  member  to  Bramwell  for  the  purpose  ot 
considering  a  project. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
gam  the  preservation,  restoration,  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  historical,  cultural,  and  archi- 
tectural values  of  the  town  ot  Bramwell  for  the 
educational  and  inspirational  benefit  ot  present 
and  future  generations  I  do  contend  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  preserve  the  unique 
character  of  Bramwell  and  its  environs. 


January  29,  1991 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


PRIVATE  RELIEF  FOR  PETRO 
RUBAN 


HON.  J.\MLS  ,\.  mvnC  ANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
18,  1991,  I  introduced  H.R.  591  a  private  bill 
providing  for  the  relief  of  Petro  Ruban.  I  enter 
his  story  into  the  Congressional  Record 
today  so  that  you  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues are  appraised  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
lief for  this  man  in  this  situation. 

Petro  Ruban  spent  22  years  in  a  Soviet 
prison  and  was  finally  pardoned  by  President 
Gorbachev  due  to  the  direct  intervention  of 
President  Reagan  in  1988.  Ruban  proceeded 
to  Rome,  Italy,  where  he  planned  to  obtain  ref- 
ugee status  for  entrance  into  the  United 
States. 

However.  President  Reagan  wanted  him  in 
the  United  States  by  July  13.  1988.  for  a  cere- 
mony proclaiming  that  day  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week."  As  a  result,  Ruban  did  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  process  a  refugee  applica- 
tion. In  order  to  cut  through  the  red  tape  and 
get  Rutjan  into  the  United  States  by  the  des- 
ignated date,  he  was  granted  temporary  hu- 
manitarian p)arole 

As  you  know,  parolees  are  not  entitled  to 
the  extensive  benefits  to  which  refugees  are 
entitled.  Ruban  has  since  adjusted  to  refugee 
status  but  cannot  qualify  lor  refugee  benefits 
because  the  deadlines  associated  with  receiv- 
ing tfiose  benefits  have  expired.  Ruban  feels 
that  he  is  entitled  to  those  benefits  because. 
if  not  'or  the  President's  request,  he  would 
have  obtained  refugee  status  m  Rome  and  re- 
ceived all  benefits  entitled  a  refugee  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  those  deadlines 

We  have  tried  to  solve  this  problem  admin- 
istratively to  no  avail.  My  bill  states  that  Petro 
Ruban  "shall  be  considered  to  be  a  refugee 
admitted  to  the  United  States  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act," 


HON.  GARY  L  .ACKER.MAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  Ukrainian  lndep>endence  Day. 
The  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  a  long  history 
ot  struggle  to  obtain  independence  In  January 
1918.  the  leaders  of  the  independent  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic  proclaimed  the  Ukraine's 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union  Unfortu- 
nately, this  autonomy  was  short-lived.  In  1922 
the  Soviet  Army,  under  the  orders  of  Lenin, 
took  control  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  sought  independence  ever  sirice 

The  world  has  been  inspired  by  the  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  by  the  birth  o1  democ- 
racy in  countries  long  oppressed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  Mikhail  Gorbachev  won  last  years 
Nobel  Peace  Pn/e  tor  bringing  the  Soviet 
Union  out  of  the  darV  days  of  Stalin  and  allow- 
ing growing  freedom  and  democracy  But  re- 
cent events  in  the  Baltic  States  have  threat- 
ened the  hopes  ot  people  withm  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  longed  (or  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy for  too  long 

While  the  eyes  ot  the  world  are  focused  on 
the  war  in  the  Persian  GuK,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  begun  a  brutal  crackdown  against  the 
people  ot  Lithuania  This  aggression,  m  light  of 
the  hope  inspired  by  President  Mikhail  Gortia- 
chev  and  his  policy  of  perestroika,  has  damp- 
ened the  hopes  of  many  republics  within  the 
Soviet  Union  which  hope  to  gain  independ- 
ence, including  the  Ukraine 

All  people  deserve  the  nght  to  self-deter- 
mination The  people  of  the  Ukraine  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  obtain  autonomy  Un- 
tortunataly.  their  struggle  is  not  over  While 
our  attention  is  focused  on  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gull.  It  IS  imporant  that  we  not  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  oppression  m  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  parts  of  the  world 

I  commend  the  Ukrainian  people  for  their 
perseverence  m  their  long  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Ukrainian  Independence  Day  is  an  irrv 
portant  commemoration,  and  I  give  it  my  full 
support 


SUPREME  COURT  FINDS  MACHINE- 
GUNS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  29.  199! 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  Speaker,  on  January 
14,  1991.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
hear  arguments  from  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  other  pro-gun  advocates  against 
the  Federal  ban  on  the  sale  of  fully  automatic 
machineguns  By  refusing  to  hear  this  case. 
Farmer  versus  Higgins,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  the  principles  of  the  second 
amendment  while  rejecting  the  notion  that  un- 
restricted access  to  any  weapon  is  an  uncon- 
ditional constitutional  guarantee 

Any  gun  control  measures  considered  by 
Congress  must  t)ear  the  scrutiny  ot  the  sec- 
ond amendment,  and  the  tian  on  rrachineguns 
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certainly  passed  this  test  The  case  against 
unrestricted  access  to  machineguns  is  a 
strong  one.  Machineguns  are  not  used  for 
hunting,  target  practice,  or  for  the  protection  of 
home  and  family  They  are  used  by  criminals, 
drug  dealers,  and  gang  members  against  the 
men  and  women  who  bravely  fight  to  uphold 
the  law  For  this  reason,  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  country  fought  to  ban 
machineguns,  and  the  Congress  responded  to 
their  needs. 

Individual  States  have  also  acted  to  remove 
dangerous  weaponry  that  have  turned  their 
streets  into  battlefields.  In  California,  the  State 
supreme  court  upheld  a  ban  on  semiautomatic 
weapons,  such  as  the  AK-47  assault  rifle  and 
machineguns.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  ac- 
tion in  Farmer  versus  Higgins  verifies  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  State's  ruling  and  paves  the 
way  tor  other  States  to  pass  responsible  gun 
laws 

it  should  be  emphasized  that  a  ban  against 
machineguns  will  not  curtail  the  rights  of  indi- 
vidual, law-abiding  gun  owners,  nor  was  this 
the  objective  People  will  always  retain  the 
right  to  protect  themselves  and  their  families 
under  the  second  amendment. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
second  amendment  gives  citizens  unrestricted 
access  to  arms  possessing  unnecessary  fire- 
power that  endangers  the  freedoms  of  others. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  justified  this  belief  by 
ruling  thai  Congress  can  curtail  the  prolifera- 
tion of  machineguns  without  violating  the  sec- 
orKJ  amendment.  This  is  a  triumph  not  only  for 
law  enlorcement  officials,  but  for  an  Americans 
who  support  responsible  gun  control  laws. 


COMPETENCE  WHERE  YOU  WANT 
IT 


HON.  DOIG  BERELTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
U.S.  military  forces  m  the  Persian  Gulf  are  of 
the  very  highest  quality.  Similarly,  it  has  be- 
come evident  that  our  military  commanders 
have  earned  the  trust  we  have  placed  in  them. 
In  particular,  Gen  Colin  Powell  has  stood  out 
as  a  remarkable  commander  Throughout  the 
current  crisis,  he  has  demonstrated  the  calm 
and  steadfast  resolve  of  a  true  leader  of  men. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Member  will  insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  Rfcord  which  recog- 
nizes the  obvious  competence  and  talents  of 
General  Powell  According  to  the  January  27. 
1991  edition  of  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star  "The 
four-star  Army  general  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  impressive  every  time 
he  appears  before  nationally  televised  audi- 
ences, supplying  military  reports  and  assess- 
ments of  events  m  the  Persian  Gulf  One  has 
a  sense  that  this  guy  is  telling  the  truth,"  In- 
deed, Mr  Speaker,  we  should  all  be  grateful 
to  have  military  commanders  such  as  General 
Powell. 

IKrom  the  Lincoln  Journal-Star,  Jan.  27. 

1991] 

COMPETENCE  Where  You  Want  It 

Millions  of  Americans  should  now  have  an 
understanding  why   Presidents  Reaf^an   and 


Bush  entrusted  very  major  naliona!  manage- 
rial resjponsibilities— in  uniform  and  out  of 
:t"to  Colin  Powell. 

The  four-star  Army  general  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  impressive 
every  time  he  appears  before  nationally  tele- 
vised audiences,  supplying  military  rejjorts 
and  assessments  of  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  One  has  a  sense  this  fuy  is  telling  the 
truth. 

A  mark  of  Poweirs  competence,  in  our 
judgment,  is  his  steady  refusal  to  describe 
the  Iraqi  military  forces  in  anything  other 
than  professional  terms.  There  are  no  debas- 
ing overlays  of  either  emotion  or  invective. 

Powell  says  that  in  the  war's  first  week. 
Iraq's  military  assets — human  and  other- 
wise— were  terribly  hammered.  But  the  war 
also  is  not  going  to  end  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  week,  all  that  earlier  jazz  about 
our  superhuman  air  power  and  the  conflict 
being  over  in  a  finger  snap  to  the  contrary. 
Unfortunately,  John  Wayne-ism  continues  to 
infect  beliefs. 

A  sturdy  military  core  remains  available 
to  Saddam  Hussein.  Its  extent  is  uncertain 
because  the  Iraqis  have  demonstrated  par- 
ticular skill  disguising  weapons  and  facili- 
ties. Powell  made  the  following  sober  analy- 
sis, repeated  here  (in  parti  because  addi- 
tional Americans  need  to  digest  it; 

■The  Iraqi  army  in  the  Kuwait  theater  of 
operations  is  a  large  combined  arms  army.  It 
has  tanks.  It  has  personnel  carriers.  It  has 
air  defense  guns.  It  has  very  redundant  and 
resilient  communications  between  the  dif- 
ferent operating  echelons  of  the  army.  It  has 
stockages  of  food,  ammunition  and  parts 
with  the  army  in-theater  And  they  have  a 
very  elaborate  supply  system  coming  down 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  sustain 
that  army.  •  *  • 

"They're  spread  out.  They're  dug  in. 
They're  hiding.  They're  not  standing  out 
there  like  a  building.  They're  avoiding  air 
attack.  They  are  going  to  put  out  dummies 
to  try  to  deceive  you  as  to  their  exact  loca- 
tions. They  are  going  to  put  in  primary  posi- 
tions and  alternate  positions  and  supple- 
mentary positions.  They  are  going  to  dig  in 
their  lines  of  communication.  They  are  going 
to  put  in  overhead  cover  Those  tanks  are  de- 
signed not  to  be  easily  destroyed. 

"There  is  no  question  that  this  large  force 
will  become  weaker  every  day.  That's  abso- 
lutely mathematical.  We  are  going  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  make  sure  that  army 
cannot  be  reinforced  with  new  troops,  and 
over  time  they  will  have  increasing  dif- 
ficulty to  resupply  it.  Yet  that  army  has 
good  soldiers. 

"*  *  *  They  still  have  a  chemical  weapons 
capability  Their  artillery  can  fire  chemical 
weapons;  their  multiple-launch  rocket  sys- 
tems, their  free  rocket  over  ground  systems. 
and  their  air  force  does  have  that  capability 
Its  still  a  threat  *  *  * 

•With  respect  to  their  national  command 
authority  and  their  command  and  control 
systems,  they  are  very  good  at  this.  They 
have  redundant  systems,  resilient  systems 
they  have  work-arounds,  they  have  alter- 
natives and  they  are  still  able  to  command 
their  forces." 

Powell  is  confident  the  international  mili- 
tary coalition  applying  lethal  force  against 
Iraq  to  compel  its  retreat  from  Kuwait  will 
get  the  job  done.  So  are  we.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  deserves  thanks  of  adults  for  un- 
derscoring the  rigors  of  the  assignment. 


HOPE  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  FL'i'WAY? 


HON.  GEORGE  .MILLER 

OF  C.>kLIFORN!.», 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .'.TIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent Los  Angeles  Times  article  provides  a 
timely  and  important  descnption  of  the  tremen- 
dous losses  to  wildlife  and  watertowi  in  Cali- 
fornia's Central  Valley,  This  area  is  the  most 
important  wintenng  habitat  for  watertowi  in  the 
United  States.  Over  half  ot  the  watertowrt  using 
the  Pacific  flyway — the  long  migratory  corndor 
stretching  to  the  Eguator  in  tfie  south  and 
Alaska  in  the  nortti — winter  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley. 

The  scope  of  the  loss  has  been  enormous 
Wetland  habitat  has  dropped  from  a  historical 
level  ot  4  million  acres  to  less  than  300,000 
acres.  With  the  loss  of  habitat,  watertowi  pop- 
ulations have  plummeted  to  all-time  lows.  The 
remaining  fiabitat  suffers  because  State  and 
national  wildlife  refuges  do  not  fiave  depend- 
able or  adequate  water  supplies 

I  will  soon  again  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
store watertowi  and  fish  in  California's  Central 
Valley.  This  bill  will  ensure  that  wikJIife  refuges 
receive  adeguate  water  supplies,  additional 
habitat,  and  the  North  Amencan  watertowi 
management  plan  is  implemented 

My  legislation  will  provide  the  Department  of 
the  Intenor  with  the  necessary  direction  to  pro- 
tect and  restore  wildlife  resources.  It  will  build 
upon  ongoing  efforts  and  programs 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  in  this  article  about 
the  efforts  ot  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  restore  wetlands  m  the  Central  Valley  and 
elsewhere  along  the  Pacific  flyway  Every  con- 
tribution— n-iade  by  Federal,  State,  and  pnvate 
entities — toward  protecting  wildlife  and  their 
habitat  is  cntically  important 

Mr  Speaker.  1  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  16.  1991] 
The  Last  Refuge— Federal  Bureau  Joins 

Battle  to  Ensure  That  Pacific  FL'i'UAy 

Has  the  Wetl.^nds  for  Wildlife 
I  By  Rich  Roberts) 

A  thick  layer  of  white  blankets  a  har- 
vested rice  field  near  Colusa  in  California's 
northern  Central  Valley  It  isn't  snow.  As 
visitors  approach,  the  blanket  stirs,  and  mo- 
ments later  rises  like  a  cloud  and  disperses 
into  a  thousand  snow  geese  on  the  wmg, 

"This  gives  me  goose  pimples."  says  Mike 
Mathiot.  intending  no  pun  "These  roost  all 
the  way  up  in  Wrangell  Island  Im  southeast 
Alaska],  The  miracle  of  migration— I'll  never 
get  over  it." 

The  Central  Valley  is  used  by  60%  of  the 
birds  using  the  Pacific  Flyway.  the  busiest  of 
the  four  major  seasonal  migration  routes  for 
waterfowl  in  North  America.  Geese  and 
ducks  by  the  millions  fly  it  south  in  the  win- 
ter and  north  in  the  spring.  About  one-fourth 
of  North  America's  waterfowl  winter  in  the 
Central  Valley,  Others  stop  to  rest  and  feed 
before  continuing  on  to  Mexico  or  Central 
America. 

They  need  food,  water,  and  shelter  for 
nesting,  but  have  found  the  selection  of  wet- 
lands in  California  shrinking  more  than  any 
other  state— from  more  than  4  million  acres 
before  ranchers  and  farmers  came,  followed 
m  recent  year^  by  developers,  to  fewer  than 
300.000  acres  today. 
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The  Central  Valley,  fed  by  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries, has  been  hit  hardest,  losing  96%  of  its 
wetlands.  It  is  estimated  that  since  a  peak  in 
the  mld-708.  flights  along  the  Pacific  Flyway 
have  dropped  by  40%.  or  5  million  birds. 

Wlien  the  decline  became  alarminsr.  var- 
ious conservation  agencies  and  organiza 
tlons— Ducks  Unlimited,  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy, the  California  Waterfowl  Assn..  the 
Audubon  Society,  the  Trust  for  Public 
Lands,  the  California  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game,  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice—joined forces  to  regain  some  ground 

Now  another  major  player  has  joined  the 
fight,  the  US.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Historically  overburdened  and  under-fund- 
ed,  the  bureau  brings  one  huge  st^ake  to  the 
table— 300  million  acres  of  land,  including 
80%  of  Nevada.  It  owns  183  historic  wetlands 
sites  along  the  Pacific  Flyway.  encompass- 
ing 11  million  acres.  271.100  In  California. 
Mathlofs  mission  as  Pacific  Flyway  wet- 
lands administrator  is  to  enhance  what  re- 
mains and  restore  the  rest.  The  bureau  plans 
to  add  50.000  acres  of  wetlands  in  California 
In  1987  the  bureau  published  "Fish  and 
Wildlife  200a'a  Plan  for  the  Future."  outlin- 
ing its  goals  for  this  decade.  A  part  of  that 
was  "Waterfowl  Habitat  Management  on 
Public  Lands."  which  became  a  mandate  for 
the  bureau's  director.  Cy  Jamieson.  when 
President  Bush  stated  his  strong  feelings  on 
wetlands—  "no  net  loss"— meaning,  if  some 
wetlands  are  surrendered  to  development, 
they  must  be  replaced  elsewhere 

The  bureau  formed  a  partnership  with 
Ducks  Unlimited,  coupling  its  massive  land- 
holdings  with  the  know-how  of  that  group, 
which  has  provided  leadership  In  wetlands 
conservation  since  1937  Then  It  hired 
Mathlot  late  last  year. 

Mathlot— dog  trainer,  coyote  caller  and 
most  recently  Quail  Unllmlted's  successful 
organizer  for  Southern  California— Is  no  bu- 
reaucrat, and  there  are  those  who  know 
more  about  wetlands.  But  there  are  not 
many  with  Mathlofs  feel  for  the  outdoors 
and  hla  knack  for  getting  things  done  And 
what  he  doesn't  know  Is  at  his  fingertips.  His 
office  Is  in  Ducks  Unllmlted's  Western  Re- 
gional headquarters  in  Sacramento 

But  typically.  Mathlot  Is  found  out  in  the 
gray,  chill  Central  Valley,  loping  along  lev- 
ees and  exploring  potential  wetlands  He  is  a 
determined,  energetic  man  who  attacks 
problems  head-on.  Since  he  lacks  the  pa- 
tience for  playing  politics  and  bureaucracy 
wastes  his  time,  his  performance  would  be 
better  measured  by  results  than  appear 
ances 

Mathlot  wrote  his  own  program  for  imple- 
menting the  bureau's  plan  Wanting  a  catchy 
title  tt)  get  people's  attention,  and  without 
consulting  Washington.  he  called  It 
-WETT"- Wetlands  Environments  Today 
and  Tomorrow   Then  he  got  It  approved 

Waving  a  copy  of  the  plan,  he  vows.  Tm 
gonna  bring  that  document  to  life  " 

He  has  already  chalked  up  what  he  calls  a 
"flagship  prujeit  "  in  .southern  Oregon's  War- 
ner Valley  where  67,000  acres  have  been  re- 
claimed for  waterfowl  a.s  well  as  other  vic- 
tories in  Idaho  ami  Mont.ana 

■We  re  going  lo  resuire  migratory  water- 
fowl U)  1970  levels,     he  says 

The  only  problem  is  money.  In  1990  the 
US  Forest  Servl,  e  had  a  budget  of  $102  mil- 
lion to  administer  Its  191  million  acres.  The 
bureau  had  a  little  more  than  $30  million  for 
270  million  acres 

But  Mathlot  intends  t«  acquire  wetlands 
not  only  by  purchase  but  through  donation 
and     what     he     calls      'conservation     ease- 
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ments"— one-lime  payments  to  farmers  who 
agree  to  manage  their  property  for  waterfowl 
by  planting  the  right  crops  and  controlling 
their  flooding  and  drainage. 

The  bureau  also  offer  parcels  of  unsuitable 
land  to  developers  and  uses  the  money  to 
buy  and  develop  wetlands 

Historically,  most  of  the  money  for  wet- 
lands has  come  fiom  duck  hunters  Some  wa- 
terfowl fanciers  don't  reconcile  killing  with 
conservation  but,  traditionally,  wetlands 
have  been  reswred  and  maintained  by  wet- 
lands hunters,  either  directly  through  their 
own  projects  or  indirectly  through  their  do- 
nations and  licensing. 

Last  year  Ducks  Unlimlted's  500,000  mem- 
bers kicked  in  $67.5  million.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  Central  Valley's  wetlands  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  managed  for  duck  hunting. 
In  California.  It  costs  $41  50  to  hunt  wet- 
lands—$21  50  for  the  basic  license,  plus  a 
$12.50  federal  migratory  waterfowl  stamp  and 
a  $7.50  state  duck  sUmp. 

Mathlot  says.  Hunting  clubs  are  abso- 
lutely critical  to  waterfowl  survival  With- 
out them  we  would  be  In  serious  trouble 
Let's  face  it.  it  was  a  bunch  of  hunters  that 
started  Ducks  Unlimited.  " 

Colusa,  set  hard  against  a  levee  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River  upstream  from  the  capital.  Is 
a  town  where  hunters  walk  the  streets  In 
camouflage  clothing  without  drawing  a  sec- 
ond glance.  At  the  Richmond  Hunting  Club, 
Mathlot  watches  a  hunter  bring  down  a  snow 
goose. 

"Out  of  a  thousand  geese,  he  got  one  and  It 
cost  him  $40.  all  of  which  goes  to  habiut.  ' 
Mathlot  says.  -Hunting  Is  a  very  legitimate 
use  of  the  resource.  " 

Not  only  legitimate  but  critical,  says  advo- 
cates, who  fear  that  a  successful  anti-hunt- 
ing movement  would  cripple  wetlands  and 
doom  not  only  ducks  but  the  30%  of  the  na- 
tion's endangered  species  that  live  there,  not 
to  mention  the  vast  majority  of  nongame 
wildlife  that  make  wetlands  their  home. 

Currently,  many  rice  fields  are  disc 
harrowed  Into  dirt  or  burned  after  harvest  to 
destroy  straw  that  harbors  the  fungus  that 
causes  stem  rot  in  the  next  year's  crop,  leav- 
ing them  useless  for  waterfowl.  There  Is  a 
clear  example  on  opposite  sides  of  a  levee 
bordering  the  Colusa  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge: on  one  side,  greenery  and  fields  flooded 
to  a  few  Inches'  depth,  with  an  abundance  of 
ducks:  on  the  other,  only  dirt. 

Mathlot  hopes  to  acquire  and  turn  500 
acres  of  that  dirt  into  wetlands. 

Elsewhere.  It's  a  more  congenial  world  for 
waterfowl. 

Tm   going   to   show   you   what  California 
looked  like  250  years  ago.  "  Mathlot  says 

He  heads  south  toward  the  1.400- acre 
Cosumnes  River  Preserve  developed  by 
Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Nature  Conser 
vancy.  where  1.200  acres  of  wetlands  have 
been  restored  since  1967.  Mathlot  hopes  to 
acquire  500  more  adjoining  acres. 

The  small  river  winds  through  groves  of 
valley  oaks  into  ponds  where  flocks  of 
threatened  sandhill  cranes  stand  tall  In 
ankle-deep  water.  The  oaks  themselves  were 
endangered  by  clear-cutting  years  ago.  but 
Nature  Conservancy  volunteers  have  re- 
planted 15.000  seedlings 

Consumnes.  where  no  hunting  Is  allowed,  is 
managed  by  Ducks  Unlimited  biologist  Ed 
Collins,  who  restored  wetlands  on  31  national 
wildlife  refuges  before  retiring  from  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  Now  he  spends  his  time 
educating  adjacent  farmers  about  waterfowl 
and  their  needs.  Some  rice  farmers  have  l)een 
persuaded  to  leave  their  fields  in  stubble  for 
feed  and  not  to  drain  them  until  July,  when 
the  ducklings  have  grown. 
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Downstate,  at  the  DFG  s  Mendota  Wildlife 
Area  near  Fresno,  hunting  is  allowed,  but 
manager  Bob  Huddleston  runs  the  12,500 
acres  as  he  pleases,  flooding  and  draining 
ponds  at  optimum  times 

Huddleston  is  cryptic:  "While  2%  of  Call- 
fornians  are  hunters,  only  another  2%  are  en- 
vironmentalists, and  the  others  don't  care  ' 

Because  he  cares.  Huddleston  grows  crops, 
including  rice,  but  only  to  feed  the  water- 
fowl. 

'Basically,  that  s  what  we  are- a  farm,  ex- 
cept we  don't  harvest  the  ciops."  he  says 

North,  at  Los  Banos.  the  birds  are  in  trou- 
ble. Burlingame  Investments,  owned  by  a 
Hong  Kong  corwrtlum.  plans  t«  build  1,500 
homes  between  the  north  and  south  sections 
of  the  federal  Grassland  Wetlands,  compris- 
ing 31,000  and  21.000  acres,  respectively.  Half 
of  the  Central  Valley's  waterfowl  winter 
there. 

Gary  Zahm.  who  manages  the  areas  for  the 
US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  was  quoted  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  recently,  "What 
bothers  us  biologically  Is  interrupting  the 
Grasslands'  water  flow  from  south  to  north. 
Also,  people  living  right  next  to  a  wetland 
Impact  the  natural  system  They  want  you 
to  start  spraying  mosquitoes  with  pesticides, 
which  hurts  the  food  chain  for  waterfowl. 
Then  you  gets  cats,  dogs  ..." 

This  is  what  waterfowl  have  been  up 
against,  especially  in  California  But  with 
Mathlot  and  the  bureau  adding  their  muscle 
to  the  cause,  perhaps  It  can  be  what  it  was  20 
years  ago 

The  prospect  is  enough  to  give  someone 
goose  pimples 


FEDERAL  COAL  EQUITY  ACT  OF 

IPfil 

HO.N,  .NICK  JOE  R.^R^\1  II 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tut'sdav.  JanuuTi/  29.  1991 

Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Federal  Government  owns 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation's  coal,  the  mapr 
ity  o(  which  IS  located  m  the  Western  States 
Through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
this  coal  IS  made  available  under  a  leasing 
program 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of  issues 
relating  to  this  program  that  continue  to  ger> 
erate  controversy  These  matters  all  deserve 
consideration  by  the  Congress  However,  rwo 
issues  in  particular  are  deeply  troubling  to  this 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia 

First,  by  nnost  accounts,  the  more  stringent 
electric  utilitv  emission  requirements  contained 
in  the  recently  enacted  Clean  Air  Act  reauthor- 
ization will  foster  a  dramatic  increase  in  de- 
mand for  federally  owned  low-sulfur  coal  re- 
serves in  the  Western  States  In  fact,  BLM  Di- 
rector Cy  Jamison  has  been  reported  m  var- 
ious press  accounts  as  relishing  the  prospect 
of  increased  Federal  leasing  activities 

A  policy  question  I  believe  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed IS  whether  these  publicly  owned  coal 
resei\'es  would  be  developed  to  the  detnment 
of  coal  already  in  production  from  fxivate 
lands  located  in  the  Appalachian  and  Mid- 
western States,  displace  this  coal  from  rts  his- 
toric markets  and  consequently,  contribute  to 
the  loss  of  employment  in  the  mining  of  this 
coal 
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I.  for  one.  believe  that  if  market  demand  is 

tieing  met  with  non-Federal  coal  resources  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  arbitrarily  become  a  competitor  by 
utilizing  Its  control  over  publicly  owned  coal 

However.  BLM  refuses  to  even  consider  the 
effects  the  development  of  a  proposed  Federal 
lease  might  have  on  coal  martlets  that  have 
traditionally  been  met  by  coal  produced  in  the 
Appalachian  and  midwestern  regions  This 
flat-out  refusal  to  consider  the  full  implications 
of  Federal  coai  leasing  activities  is  of  grave 
concern  to  me  and  I  hold  that  it  reflects  an  in- 
equitable apfjroach  to  the  management  of 
public  resources. 

The  tact  IS  that  Federal  coal  is  owned  by  all 
ct  the  people  of  the  United  States  The  Interior 
Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment are  simply  the  agents  of  the  people  m 
the  management  of  these  resources,  and  m 
my  mind,  good  stewardship  should  include  the 
interests  of  all  of  the  people,  not  lust  a  select 
few 

In  an  efforl  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
BLM's  consideration  of  market  demand  as  it 
relates  to  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Program. 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Federal  Coal  Equity 
Ad  of  1991 

Under  existing  law.  prior  to  issuing  a  Fed- 
eral coal  lease,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
required  to  consider  the  effects  of  leasing  on 
communities  in  the  area,  the  environment,  on 
agriculture  and  on  other  economic  activities 
and  public  services  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  simply  add  one  additional 
consideration. 

The  Federal  Coal  Equity  Act  of  i99i  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
sider the  etiects.  if  any.  development  of  a  pro- 
posed Federal  lease  might  have  on  coal  pro- 
duction, and  the  markets  tor  that  coal,  located 
east  of  the  100th  meridian.  If  development  ot 
the  Federal  coal  lease  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  production  of  this  coal  by  displac- 
ing It  from  Its  historical  markets,  the  Federal 
lease  could  not  be  issued 

Another  issue  of  concern  involves  the  in- 
crease in  foreign  coal  entenng  the  country,  es- 
pecially from  Colombia  and  Venezuela  These 
coal  imports  represent  a  tumor  on  the  energy 
security  of  this  Nation.  This  tumor  can  only  be 
diagnosed  as  being  malignant,  growing  and 
spreading  throughout  the  electric  utility  mar- 
kets of  the  gulf  and  Southeastern  States  with 
foreign  coai  even  penetrating  the  northeastern 
region. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  seeks 
to  address  one  of  the  factors  which  have  been 
an  essential  element  in  the  establishment  of 
new  mining  operations  in  both  Colombia  and 
Venezuela:  the  financial  and  technical  exper- 
tise of  United  Stales  mining  entities.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  legislation  would  prohibit  the  issu- 
ance of  new  Federal  coai  leases  to  any  entity 
which  is  involved  in  the  production  and  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  foreign  coal. 
From  a  public  policy  standpoint,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  people  of  this  country  should 
award  these  companies  with  public  coal  re- 
sources when  these  very  same  entities  are  re- 
sponsible for  robbing  citizens  in  my  State  cf 
West  Virgin. a.  of  trnployment  opportunities 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  by  no  means 
represents  my  view  that  the  matter  it  seeks  to 
address  is  the  only  issue  involving  the  Federal 
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coal  management  program  that  deserves  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress.  There  are  others, 
and  I  would  imagine  that  as  our  investigations 
continue  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
them  in  the  future  as  well. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECH  OF  AUS- 
TRALLAN  PRIME  MINISTER 

HAWKE     ON     ALLIED     ACTION     IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


IN  HONOR  OF  HAROLD  GENKIN 


HON.  G.\RY  L  .^CKEHMiN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like 

to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Harold 

Genkin,   who   is   retiring   from  his   position  as 

principal  of  John  Jay  High  School  in  New  York 

City.  His  retirement  brings  to  a  close  35  years 

of  dedicated   service   m   the   New   York   City 

schools  system. 

Teachers  are  our  communities'  unsung  he- 
roes We  rely  so  heavily  upon  them  to  guide 
our  chiloren,  to  educate  them  and  to  tie  role 
models  for  them  in  their  formative  years  OMen 
we  take  them  for  granted.  We  assume  that 
they  don't  need  accolades  or  other  forms  of 
outward  appreciation  But  when  a  man  like 
Harold  Genkin  decides  to  retire  and  we  see  all 
of  his  accomplishments  after  35  years,  we  are 
reminoed  of  the  great  dedication  ot  the  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  our  school  systems 
During  his  career,  Harold  has  been  an  ex- 
emplary figure  in  all  of  his  capacities.  He 
began  as  a  teacher  and  grade  advisor  at 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  and  moved  on  to 
be  a  guidance  counselor  and  administrative 
dean  of  Canarsie  High  School  From  there  he 
became  assistant  principal  and  principal  of  Pa- 
cific High  School.  His  final  stop  was  as  prin- 
cipal of  John  Jay  High  School  Harold  was 
also  active  in  positions  t^eyond  his  regular 
school  duties.  He  has  served  as  president  of 
Alternative  High  School  Principals  Association 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Associatiori  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Urban  Studies 
Committee.  In  these  positions  Harold  has 
shown  his  leadership  in  education  through  an 
active  participation  in  the  organizations  that 
help  make  policy  in  the  New  York  City  schooi 
system 

As  a  former  teacher  in  New  York  City  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  many  fine  people  who  work 
in  our  educational  system  They  are  underpaid 
arxJ  underappreciated.  But  their  love  of  teach- 
ing and  helping  young  people  is  what  makes 
tor  people  like  Harold  Genkm  who  spend  their 
lives  in  education  Harold  is  a  special  member 
of  his  profession,  one  that  will  be  sorely 
missed,  i  would  like  my  colleagues  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  Harold  Genkin  for  his  great  service 
in  our  schools.  We  wish  him  the  best  in  his  re- 
tirement and  congratulate  him  on  an  outstand- 
ing career. 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NE\k   Y'-'RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 
Mr    SOLARZ.  Mr   Speaker.  On  January  2V 
shortly  after  the  historic  U.S.  Congressiona' 
debate  on  the  Persian  Gult.  the  Parliament  o1 
Australia  convened  in  special  session  to  con- 
sider the  Australian  Government's  decision  to 
participate  in  military  operations  m  the  gulf  au- 
thorized by  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 

Cll- 

As  you  may  know.  Australia  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  United  Nations  actions 
during  this  crisis,  and  has  sent  to  the  gulf 
three  ships  of  the  Royal  Australian  Navy, 
which  are  serving  as  pari  of  the  Midway  Car- 
rier Battle  Group  in  addition.  Australia  has 
sent  four  medical  teams  that  now  sen/e  on 
ships  in  the  region,  a  logistic  support  team, 
and  a  clearance  diving  team  o'  23  men. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Australian  Par- 
liament overwhelmingly  affirmed  its  support  for 
Australian  Government  actions  and  policy  in 
the  gulf,  and  expressed  "fun  confidence  in. 
and  support  for,  Australian  forces  serving  with 
the  UN-sanctioned  multi-national  forces," 

Mr  Speaker,  none  of  this  should  be  surpns- 
ing  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Australian 
foreign  policy,  as  the  Australian  Parliaments 
action  was  thoroughly  consistent  with  Aus- 
tralia's deep  commitment  to  respect  for  inter- 
national law 

In  an  eloquent  speech  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Parliamentary  debate  on  January  22,  Aus- 
tralian Prime  Minister  Rotieri  Hawke  related 
allied  action  on  this  issue  tc  the  development 
of  a  system  of  collective  security  within  the 
United  Nations  franiework  Stating  that  the  al- 
lied nations  have  resorted  tc  the  militan,  op- 
tion with  "tne  greatest  reluctance  and  deepest 
regret,"  he  noted  that  the  alternative  in  this  irv 
stance  would  represent  a  failure  for  the  newly 
developing  system  of  collective  secunt\'  in  its 
first  ma)or  post-cold  war  test  against  aggres- 
sion 

Mr  Speaker.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  our 
country,  and  to  me  personally,  to  know  that 
Australia  stands  with  us — as  it  has  m  tour  pre- 
vious conflicts  dunng  this  century — in  defense 
of  common  values  and  beliefs 

I  insert  the  text  of  Prime  Mmiste'  Hawke's 
Parliamentary  speech  on  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
the  RECORD: 

Parli.vvent.^.ry  Speech  by  the  FTiime  Min- 
ister. Mr   Robert  Hawke  on  Avstralia's 

Support  for  the  United  Nations  action 

in  the  persian  gulf 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  speech  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Mr  Robert 
Hawke,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parliamen- 
tary debat*  on  22  January  1991. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  last  two  days  of  Par- 
liamentary debate  have  been  of  historic  sig- 
nificance. This  Parliament  has  exhaustively 
debated  one  of  the  most  serious  issues  ever 
to  come  before  it:  The  commitment  of  the 
Australian  Armed  Forces  to  support  military 
action  authorized  by  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Gulf. 
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I  want  at  the  outset  to  express  my  thanks 
to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  this  de- 
bate, regrardless  of  their  party  affiliation— a 
debate  which  has  lasted  more  than  twenty 
hours  and  has  involved  more  than  one  hun- 
dred speakers.  I  realize  that  this  has  not 
been  an  easy  issue  for  any  of  us  to  confront. 
For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years.  Aus- 
tralian Forces  are  committed  to  combat.  It 
will  be  to  the  lasting  credit  of  this  Par- 
liament that  we  have  confronted  and  debated 
this  issue  with  realism,  patience  and  a 
shared  concern  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation. 

1  am  deeply  gratified  that  this  resolution 
win  clearly  be  passed,  and  with  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

In  concluding  this  debate.  I  want  to  repeat 
my  thanks  to  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
the  leader  of  the  National  Party,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  opposition  who  have 
expressed  their  support  for  Australia's  cur- 
rent involvement  in  the  gulf 

It  !s  vitally  important,  as  we  carry  out  our 
responsibilities  in  the  gulf,  that  we  maintain 
the  shared  spirit  of  commitment  to  Aus- 
tralia's national  Interests  that  has  charac- 
terized this  debate  It  Is  Important  because 
we  need  to  send  a  coherent  and  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  world. 

This  message  will  fortify  our  serving  per- 
sonnel on  board  the  Brisbane,  the  Sydney, 
and  the  Success. 

This  message  will  encourage  our  allies  in 
the  United  Nations  coalition.  Including  those 
who  have  already  In  this  war  lost  men  and 
materiel  In  the  morning  I  will  be  meeting 
with  the  heads  of  mission  of  all  countries 
who  are  taking  action  in  support  of  the  UN 
resolutions  on  the  gulf  and  conveying  to 
them  the  strength  of  this  Parliament's  sup- 
port for  those  resolutions. 

This  message  will,  with  Its  specific  con- 
demnation of  Iraq's  unprovoked  attack  on  Is- 
rael, tell  the  people  of  Israel  of  this  par- 
liament's sympathy  with  them  at  this  time 
of  crisis,  and  of  our  respect  for  the  restraint 
which  they  have  displayed  over  recent  days. 

This  message  will  underline  our  concern 
that  once  this  crisis  is  over  there  will  be  in- 
tensified efforts  to  establish  peace  and  sta- 
bility In  the  Middle  East— including  a  Just 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian  Issue  and  the 
continuing  security  of  Israel. 

And  It  win  underline— very  clearly  and  de- 
cisively—the support  of  this  parliament  for 
the  resolute  way  this  crisis  has  been  handled 
by  the  United  Nations,  in  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  sovereignty  and  collective 
security 

Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  also  Important  that  we 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia Because  as  I  said  yesterday.  It  Is  Im- 
portant as  we  confront  this  crisis  in  Iraq 
that  every  Australian  understand  the  facts 
of  the  situation 

The  message  we  will  be  sending  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Australia,  with  the  passage  of  this  res- 
olution, will  be  a  message  that  regardless  of 
the  widespread  and  innate  distaste  we  all 
feel  for  war-  regardless  of  the  hazards  being 
undergone  by  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  gulf— 
we  see  support  for  this  resolution  as  thor- 
oughly and  Intrinsically  consistent  with  our 
highest  duties  as  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Australia 

The  allied  nations  did  not  want  this  war 
We  did  nut  start  this  war  We  tried  hard  to 
resfjive  the  dispute  by  diplomacy  We  have 
only  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  deep- 
est regret  resnrted  to  the  military  option 

And  the  majority  of  Australians  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  Iraq's  challenge  to 
the  world  community  and  the  Importance  of 
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our  campaign  to  meet  and  overcome  that 
challenge.  Compassion  and  sorrow,  including 
for  the  Iraqi  people,  are  not  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  those  who  oppose  the  war  but  are 
shared  by  this  government  and  by  all  Aus 
tralians. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  much  easier  If  we 
could  simply  sit  this  out  on  the  grounds  that 
war  is  terrible,  but  we  members  of  Par- 
liament, least  of  all  people,  cannot  abrogate 
our  responsibilities  and  opt  for  the  easy  ar- 
guments with  which  some  may  feel  more 
naturally  comfortable.  We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  fellow  citizens  to  examine 
with  Intellectual  rigor  this  very  complex  sit- 
uation. 

Throughout  the  history  of  humankind, 
some  have  found  It  easier  to  go  to  war  than 
others  And  it  has  not  always  been  true  that 
those  who  found  it  easiest  were  necessarily 
the  wisest.  Let  me  say  that  I  understand 
that  those  members  who  have  said  they  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion have  spoken  from  the  heairt.  But  this 
grave  issue  requires  not  Just  the  heart  but 
the  head. 

As  previous  speakers  have  acknowledged, 
the  stakes  in  this  conflict  are  very  high,  not 
only  for  Kuwait  but  for  all  countries,  great 
and  small,  who  may  depend  on  a  system  of 
collective  security  for  national  survival. 

If  this  system  falls  us  now.  at  Its  first 
major  test  against  aggression,  the  con- 
sequences for  our  security  are  disturbing  In- 
deed 

I  might  mention  here  my  disappointment 
at  the  comments  of  some  opponents  of  Aus- 
tralia's stance  who.  while  previously  stress- 
ing the  Importance  to  United  Nations  mech- 
anisms involving  International  disputes. 
have  now  abandoned  that  approach  at  the 
very  time  the  UN  is  proving  to  be  an  effec- 
tive body 

Let  me  remind  honorable  members,  as  I  did 
In  my  statement  to  this  Parliament  on  A  De- 
cember, of  Dr.  Evatt's  prescient  view  about 
the  obligations  of  nations  In  circumstances 
such  as  we  face  today   In  1945  he  .said 

"It  must  be  made  crystal  clear  that  the  na- 
tions seeking  representation  in  the  world's 
organization  must  be  prepared  to  contribute 
their  share  of  physical  force  to  restrain  the 
action  of  proved  aggressors." 

It  was  crystal  clear  in  1945.  and  it  remains 
so  today  This  country  did  not  question  its 
truth  then,  nor  should  it  now 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  the  leader  of  the  National  Party 
made  mention  of  the  government's  white 
paper  on  defense  and  questioned  Its  adequacy 
as  a  framework  for  Australia's  policy  in  the 
light  of  the  current  crisis  and  its  global  di- 
mensions. On  the  contrary,  the  white  paper 
explicitly  recognized  that  we  may  need  to 
deploy  forces  far  from  Australia's  shores, 
and  ensured  that  the  Australian  Defense 
Forces  would  be  able  to  meet  that  threat 

Paragraph  1  17  of  the  white  paper  explic- 
itly states,  and  I  quote: 

"Options  will  always  be  available  to  Aus- 
tralian governments  for  assistance  to  allies 
.  .      the  type  of  Australian  force  structure 
required  to  protect  our  Interests  In  our  area 
of  military  interest  entails  substantial  capa 
bilitles  for  operations  further  afield    For  ex 
ample,   our  guided   missile   frigates  tFFG'si 
equipped  with  Seahawk  helicopters  are  capa 
ble  of  effective  participation  in  a  US.  carrier 
battle  group  well   distant   from   Australia  s 
shores." 

That  Is  precisely  what  our  ships  are  doing 
In  the  gulf 

The  fact  that  we  were  able  to  respond 
swiftly  and  appropriately  to  this  present  crl- 
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sis  in  Itself  demonstrates.  I  believe,  that  our 
defense  framework  is  right  and  appropriate 
to  Australia's  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  firmly  be- 
lieves that  we  have  taken  the  right  decision 
on  behalf  of  the  Australian  people. 

The  news  of  each  passing  day  confirms 
that  belief.  Most  recently,  we  have  been 
treated  to  the  news  that  Saddam  Hussein's 
abuses  of  international  conventions  have 
reached  new  depths  with  his  threats  to  use 
allied  prisoners  of  war  in  Iraq  as  human 
shields  at  strategic  sites. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  which  ade- 
quately express  our  outrage  at  this  latest  de- 
velopment. Iraq's  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  is  in  blatant  breach  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  IS  against  natural  human  de- 
cency. 

This  parliamentary  resolution  Is  one  way. 
an  important  way.  in  which  we  can  dem- 
onstrate, as  a  nation,  where  we  stand  in  this 
dispute  with  this  dictator.  It  is  a  way  of 
sending  a  signal  to  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  Australian  men  and 
women  serving  in  our  embassies  in  the  re- 
gion, especially  those  in  Riyadh,  Tel  Aviv 
and  Amman,  and.  until  Just  before  the  fight- 
ing began,  in  Baghdad  Itself.  In  Riyadh  and 
Tel  Aviv,  of  course,  our  staff  have  been  hear- 
ing the  missiles  fall. 

At  considerable  risk  to  their  own  safety, 
these  staff  have  been  working  throughout 
the  conflict  to  try  to  ensure  the  safety  of  fel 
low  Australians  who  remain  in  the  region  1 
am  sure  that  all  members  of  this  Parliament 
join  me  in  acknowledging  their  courage  and 
professionalism 

Mr  Speaker,  the  1990'8  began  with  the 
highest  of  hopes — that  peace  would  be  given 
a  chance,  that  former  superpower  rivalries 
and  tensions  would  give  way  to  a  new  world 
order  of  cooperation  among  nations,  one  in 
which  ordinary  men  and  women  could  get  on 
with  their  lives  and  enjoy  the  fruits  which  a 
peaceful  world  can  bring. 

Saddam  Hussein's  great  crime  is  that  he  Is 
destroying  these  hopes  If  he  is  not  stopped, 
the  decade,  the  twentieth  century,  will  end 
in  hopes  darkened  and  aggression  again  tri- 
umphant 

■young  Australian  defense  personnel  are  in 
the  gulf  to  stop  this  happening.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  they  know  that  this  Parliament 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Aus- 
tralian population  are  fully  behind  them. 

By  supporting  this  resolution  today,  mem- 
bers of  this  Parliament  will,  on  behalf  of  all 
Australians,  demonstrate  their  understand- 
ing and  support  for  the  task  these  Aus- 
tralians are  to  perforTT 


RABBI  SIMCH.-\    KRKKD.MAN  ON  THE 
WAR  IN  THE  GULF 


HON.  WILUA.M  LEHMAN 

IN  THE  HOI'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tut'sdiiy .  January  29,  1901 

Mr  LEHMAN  o(  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  the 
conflict  on  the  Persian  Gulf  has  made  (or  in- 
tense feelings  among  the  people  of  the  i  7th 
Congressional  District 

Rabbt  Simcha  Freedman  of  Congregation 
Adath  Yeshurun  m  North  Miami  Beach  made 
some  remarks  during  a  recent  rally  in  support 
of  our  troops  vvhtch  are  shared  tjy  many  in  our 
community  I  woukj  like  to  repaint  them  in  the 
RtCO«D  at  this  point 
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His  Statement  follows: 

Lnvocation 
dear  g-d— father  of  peace 

Philosophers  have  said  that  all  that  is  nec- 
essary for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  men  of 
good  will  to  do  nothing. 

And  that 

The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance— 
and  our  tradition  has  stated  that  the  world 
is  founded  upon  3  pillars— Truth,  Peace  and 
Justice. 

Peace  cannot  exist  without  Truth  and  Jus- 
tice. 

It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  justice 
that  the  good  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  are  demonstrating  (at 
great  sacrifice)  their  eternal  vigilance  so 
that  evil  might  not  triumph  and  that  real 
peace  shall  be  given  a  chance  to  prevail  and 
so  may  it  be. 

Amen. 

REMARKS 

Dear  Feilow  Americans.  I  wonder  about 
those  who  are  singing  "Give  peace  a 
chance",  and  I  wonder  about  the  slogan  "No 
blood  for  oil'" 

What  would  these  same  protestors  have 
said  during  the  War  of  Independence  from 
England  in  1776.  They  probably  would  have 
said  "No  blood  for  tea",  not  realizing  that 
America  came  into  being  by  demanding  "No 
taxation  without  representation  "  and  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Tom  Paine  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  George  Washington  and 
the  Minute  Men  fought  for  freedom  ag;ainst 
tyranny. 

And  I  wonder  what  if  the  sloganeers  would 
have  been  living  during  the  Civil  War.  They 
would  probably  have  screamed  "No  blood  for 
cotton",  not  realizing  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
fought  to  preserve  the  Union  and  for  freedom 
from  slavery. 

And  if  the  protestors  had  lived  during  the 
World  Wars  they  probably  would  have 
screamed  "No  blood  for  foreign  entangle- 
ments", not  realizing  that  America  fought 
against  the  Nazi's  and  the  axis  powers  and 
for  freedom  from  racism,  hatred  and  totali- 
tarianism 

These  wars  were  fought  to  preserve  the 
very  freedoms  that  the  so-called  peace 
protestors  are  abusing  so  blatantly.  What 
irony! 

We  all  want  peace.  Even  Saddam  Hussein 
But  he  wants  a  piece  of  Kuwait  and  a  piece 
of  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  world  in  pieces  so  that 
he  can  devour  it — piece  by  piece. 

We  know,  our  history  has  taught  us.  that 
peace  must  be  fought  for  in  order  to  be  pre- 
served. 

Yes  we  can  have  the  peace  of  the  comatose. 
the  paralyzed  and  the  asleep  but  that  is  not 
the  peace  that  we  have  fought  for  through- 
out our  history. 

Indeed,  we  can  even  "rest  In  peace"— under 
the  domination  of  those  who  would  enslave 
us  -but  that  IS  not  the  i)eace  we  have  fought 
for  throughout  our  history. 

What  wp  want,  what  we  have  fought  for.  is 
Peace  with  Justice  Peace  with  decency  and 
equality   Peace  with  Freedom. 

That  Is  the  only   peace  worth  living    for 

That  is  the  only   peace  worth  dying    for 

G-d  bless  the  United  States  of  America, 
one  Nation,  under  G-d  with  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all 

BENEDICTION 

Dear  G-d,  Vou  have  told  us  in  your  Holy 
Bible  to  pursue  peace.  But  you  have  also  in- 


structed us  Thou  Shalt  not  murder."  and 
that  we  must  punish  the  murderer. 

You  have  told  us  in  your  Holy  Bible  to  pur- 
sue peace.  But  you  have  also  told  us  "Thou 
shall  not  steal  "  and  that  we  should  punish 
the  thief  and  robber. 

Saddam  Hussein  and  his  army  are  guilty  of 
murder  and  stealing  and  raping  and  pillaging 
and  destroying. 

We  understand  that  to  pursue  peace  we 
must  eliminate  the  perpetrators  of  such  ter- 
rible crimes. 

Dear  G-d. 

Bless  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
our  allies  so  that  we  may  do  Thy  will  and 
create  the  kind  of  peace  where  evil  is  de- 
stroyed and  Justice  and  freedom  shall  pre- 
vail. 

Amen. 


in  order  to  further   their  educational   pur- 
suits. 


RAILROAD  RIGHT-OF-WAY 
CONVEYANCE  VALIDATION  ACT 


ENCOURAGE  RATHER  THAN  RE- 
STRICT MINORITY-STUDENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


HO.N.  JIM  BACCHIS 

l)h    KLUKIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  BACCHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  m 
strong  support  of  the  State  ot  Florida's  resolu- 
tion opposing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's recently  announced  policy  on  minonty- 
student  scholarships  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  raised  questions  about  the  legality 
and  .ippropnateness  of  mmority-student  schol- 
arships I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  cur- 
rent administration,  by  issuing  this  policy, 
would  'estrict  minonry  access  to  scholarships 
at  a  time  when  educational  opportunities  are 
alreaay  significantly  hampered  by  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  post-secondary  institutions. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  Florida's  resolution 
in  the  Congressional  Record  m  the  hopes 
that  my  colleagues  will  actively  support  a 
change  in  the  Department  of  Education's  pel 
icy  to  encourage  rather  than  restrict  minority- 
student  scholarships: 

Resolution  of  the  State  of  Fudrida 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  recently  announced  a  six-point 
administrative  policy  prohibiting  race-exclu- 
sive financial  aid;  and 

Whereas,  the  chilling  effect  of  this  strict 
interpretation  of  administrative  policy  will 
severely  hamper  Florida's  ability  to  grant 
scholarships  as  provided  for  in  statute  for 
minority  students;  and 

Whereas,  this  most  recent  administrative 
policy  has  the  potential  for  negative  impact 
on  efforts  in  Florida  to  recruit,  retain,  and 
graduate  minority  students  from  postsecond- 
ary  education  should  statutes  have  to  be  re- 
pealed: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  Governor  and  Cabinet  of 
the  State  of  Florida  do  hereby  petition  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  intervene 
on  behalf  of  all  minority  students  to  ensure 
that  restrictive  language,  that  would  impede 
or  otherwise  prohibit  minorities  and  dis- 
advantaged persons  from  pursuing  edu- 
cational advancements  through  scholarship 
opportunities,  be  eliminated  from  federa: 
policy;  be  it  further 

Reso'ved.  That  the  Governor  and  Cabinet  of 
the  State  of  Florida  hereby  affirm  their  com- 
mitment to  provide  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, scholarship  assistance  to  all  minorities 


HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOLrmi 

OK  CALIFOR.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  l  arr 
introducing  legislation  that  if  enactec.  would 
legalize,  walidate  and  confirm,  as  far  as  U.S. 
Government  interest  is  concerned,  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  in  California  that  were 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  Central 
Pacific  Railway  through  the  act  ot  July  i, 
1862;  48  parcels  of  land  m  two  counties  are 
covered  under  the  bill,  all  ot  which  formed 
parts  of  the  400-fc)Ot  wide  nght-of-way  granted 
to  the  Central  Pacific,  now  known  as  the 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Cc. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  anses  frorr  the 
terms  of  the  1862  act.  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Governrnent  provided  land  grants  to  indi- 
viduals to  encourage  the  development  of  rail- 
roads The  Central  Pacific  Railway  dunng  the 
late  '800's  an:i  early  1900  s  translerred  the  ti- 
tles o!  unneeded  land  along  the  400-fool  wide 
nght-of-way  tc  pr,vate  property  owners  whose 
land  abutted  the  railway  However,  because 
congressional  consent  was  not  obtained  at  the 
time  of  these  transfers,  the  titles  remain 
Clouded,  only  through  legislation  such  as  that 
I  am  proposing  can  the  owners  obtain  clear 
title  to  the  land  they  have  held  and  paid  taxes 
on  for  decades. 

While  the  legislation  may  appear  to  be 
minor,  the  lack  of  congressional  validation  has 
created  a  host  of  difficulties  to  bot^  commu- 
nities and  individuals  along  the  railroad.  In 
Trjckee,  CA.  the  right-of-way  extended  to  the 
opposite  Side  of  a  river  from  whe^e  the  rail- 
road was  built — clearly  that  land  was  never 
needed  by  tne  railroad  and  was  transferred  to 
the  adjacent  property  owners  To  this  day. 
though,  their  titles  remam  m  question 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  Government  should  obtain  fair  market 
value  tor  the  parcels  of  land  covered  by  the 
bill,  however,  these  small  strips  of  land  ha.f- 
little  value  to  anyone  but  the  adjacent  prope^r* 
owners  For  example,  the  total  anx)unt  of  lanc 
involved  in  this  legislation  m  the  Ti-uckee  a'ea 
IS  about  2  035  acres  of  land  Unfortunately, 
this  relatively  sniall  piece  of  property  affects,  i 
believe  m  a  disproportionate  rnanner.  the  title 
ot  39  prof>erty  owners  in  Truckee  Further- 
more, it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  to  conduct  the  appraisals  necessary  to 
attempt  tc  determine  the  fair  market  value  of 
each  parcel  than  it  could  possibly  get  for  the 
land,  creating  only  an  administrative  night- 
mare 

Another  issue  that  might  l^e  raised  wrth  re- 
spect to  the  conveyances  in  this  bill  is  that  of 
third  party  interest  in  the  land  Southern  Pa- 
cific, however,  has  carefully  researclied  the 
history  of  each  property  before  issuing  quit 
claim  deeds  m  order  to  ensure  that  claims  to 
the  property  were  not  in  contest  and  that  only 
the  successors  m  interest  received  the  deed  to 
the  land.  In  addition,  this  legislation  protects 
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third  party  claimants  through  language  in  sec- 
tion 7  which  exempts  anv  conveyance  ansing 
out  of  adverse  possession  from  validation 

Mr  Speaker,  only  congressional  action  on 
this  legislation  can  finally  resolve  the  title  un- 
certainties set  in  motion  over  100  years  ago. 
In  light  of  the  long  delay  endured  by  the  indi- 
vidual property  owners  along  the  railway  m  ob- 
taining clear  title  to  the  lands  they  have  long 
tielieved  to  be  legally  their  own.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


A  TRIBUTK    TO  LT. 
SWARTZ 


THELMA 


HON.  BER.N.\RD  J.  DWTF.R 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsday,  January  29.  1991 
Ml.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  an  outstanding  resident  of  my  congres- 
sional district  Recently.  Lt.  (Mrs.)  Thelma 
Swartz  assisted  in  her  10,000th  call  at  the 
Clara  Barton  First  Aid  Squad  Auxiliary  in  Edi- 
son. NJ,  which  IS  my  place  of  residence 

As  a  volunteer  since  1973.  Mrs  Swartz  has 
selflessly  served  Edison  township,  saving 
countless  lives  throughout  the  area.  Through 
her  years  of  dedicated  service  as  an  emer- 
gency medical  technician  |EMT).  squad  mem- 
t)ers  and  policemen  alike  throughout  the  com- 
munity have  grown  to  know  and  respect  her 
judgment  and  look  to  her  for  guidancf!  m  times 
of  great  emergency  She  never  ceases  to 
n^intain  her  energetic,  kind  and  pleasant  de- 
meanor— no  matter  how  great  the  crisis.  I  un- 
derstand that  many  in  Edison  will  ]Oin  together 
to  honor  Thelma  and  her  invaluable  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  on  February  16.  1991. 
I  am  honored  to  )Oin  in  this  celebration  and 
commend  Thelma's  i  7  years  of  essential  serv- 
ice tc  the  citizens  of  Edison  township,  it  is  my 
hope  that  Edison  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
Thelma's  service  for  many,  many  years  to 
come  I  am  certain  her  husand  and  two  sons. 
Tom  and  Jerry,  are  equally  proud 

Lieutenant  Swartz  is  certainly  deserving  of 
this  recognition  Her  significant  accomplistv 
ments  to  the  emergency  profession  and  the 
remarkable  impact  she  has  had  on  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  area  residents,  has  certainly  en- 
deared her  to  the  hearts  of  many  throughout 
the  Edison  community. 
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To  support  these  vital  services.  Sunday. 
February  3.  1991.  has  been  declared  National 
Super  Sunday  by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
During  the  day.  volunteers  in  communities 
across  the  United  States  will  be  calling  their 
Jewish  neighbors  to  seek  contributions  to  \he 
annual  United  Jewish  Appeal/Federation  Cam- 
paign. 

In  the  United  Stales,  campaign  funds  help 
provide  counseling  for  troubled  families  and  in- 
dividuals. Jewish  education  tor  children  and 
adults,  including  recently  arrived  Jewish  immi- 
grants from  the  Soviet  Union,  visits  for  home- 
bound  elderly.  Jewish  cultural  programs,  and 
Jewish  homes  for  the  aged 

In  Israel,  campaign  funds  help  absorb,  edu- 
cate and  settle  new  immigrants,  build  villages 
and  farms  m  rural  areas,  support  innovative 
programs  lor  troubled  and  disadvantaged 
youth,  and  promote  revitalization  of  distressed 
neighborhoods  in  1990,  nearly  100,000  Jews 
arrived  in  Israel  from  the  Soviet  Union  It  is  es- 
timated that  1  million  will  arrive  by  the  end  of 
1993  An  extraordinary  amount  of  funds  will  be 
needed  to  help  Israel  meet  the  challenge  of  in- 
tegrating that  wave  of  immigrants  into  their 
country 

In  33  other  countries  around  the  world,  cam- 
paign funds  provide  kosher  meals,  Jewish 
education  and  culture,  clothing,  and  health 
care  to  Jews  to  need 

The  United  Jewish  Appeal/Federation  Cam- 
paign strengthens  local  Jewish  communities 
and  establishes  a  secure  and  vital  future  lor 
Jewish  peof>le  worldwide 

I'm  proud  of  all  the  good  work  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal/Federation  Campaign  acconrv 
plishes  Arxj  I  salute  the  many  volunteers 
throughout  the  country  who  give  their  time  so 
unselfishly  to  help  others 


THE  FINE  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED 
JEWISH  APPEAL 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SRAYS 

OF  CON.NECTICI'T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  SHAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  let  you 
and  my  colHeagues  know  of  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  annual 
United  Jewish  Appeal.  Federation  Campaign 
tias  been  the  primary  instrument  for  the  sup- 
port of  humanitarian  f)roqrams  and  social  serv- 
ices for  Jews  tn  local  communities  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Israel  and  33 
ottier  countries  around  the  workj. 


DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  LIMITATION 
ACT 

HO.N.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  reintro- 
duce the  Deposit  Insurance  Limitation  Act. 
When  I  offered  this  bill  last  year  I  pointed  out 
the  incredible  cost  of  the  S&L  cnsis.  a  stag- 
gering S300  million  and  that  cost  has  only  in- 
creased I  said  we  had  made  a  good  start  with 
FIRREA.  but  that  we  hadn't  tackled  the  prob- 
lem of  deposit  insurarKe  reform,  all  we  did 
was  request  a  study  Well,  1  went  after  deposit 
insurance  reform  and  this  bill  was  the  result 

The  savings  and  loan  crisis  has  shown  us 
the  Haws  m  deposit  insurance  When  it  was  in- 
troduced in  the  1930s  deposit  insurance  was 
intended  to  raise  the  confidence  of  depositors 
and  put  a  halt  to  bank  runs  Even  then  experts 
warned  atxjut  the  possible  HI  eflects  of  deposit 
insurance,  they  worried  atx)uf  a  decline  m  eth- 
ics in  banking  and  a  lack  of  depositor  dis- 
cipline that  would  create  a  vast  potential  lor 
abuse  it's  amazing  how  right  they  were  A 
large  part  of  the  problem  is  the  extension  of 
coverage  to  Si 00.000  per  account,  a  move 
that  led  to  brokered  deposits,  multiple  ac- 
counts and  investors  who  never  worried  about 
an  institution's  stability.  )ust  what  interest  they 
were  paying 
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Halting  such  practices,  restonng  the  original 
intent  of  deposit  insurance,  arxj  reducing  the 
potential  cost  to  the  insurance  fund  and  the 
taxpayers  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Essen- 
tially, this  bill  amends  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  and  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
to  do  the  following 

First,  reduce  Federal  deposit  insurance  linv 
Its  to  a  total  of  Si 00,000  per  person  rather 
than  per  account,  and  limit  such  coverage  to 
once  in  a  36  month  period 

Second,  authorize  the  FDIC  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  the  National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion Board  to  set  up  regulations  to  monitor 
such  coverage 

Third.  It  protects  the  "pass-through"  cov- 
erage of  qualified  pension  accounts  and  ex- 
empts them  from  the  aggregate  limit 

Fourth,  It  maintains  the  existing  coverage  of 
public  funds  held  by  agents  of  State,  local  or 
the  Federal  Government 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  released 
Its  report  on  deposit  insurance  late  in  Septem- 
ber 1990.  after  I  originally  introduced  this  bill 
They  raised  questions  about  limiting  insurance 
in  this  fashion  Let  me  answer  their  concerns 
Will  such  limits  apply  only  to  people''  The  bill 
says  "person "  and  corporations  and  trusts  are 
considered  persons  under  the  law  Does  it  af- 
fect government  b<3dies^  No  Is  this  a  lifetime'' 
No  How  will  this  coverage  be  enforced''  The 
report  itself  says  that  technology  today  is  ade- 
quate, though  there  could  still  be  cheating  I 
don't  claim  this  bill  is  foolproof,  but  I  can't 
imagine  enough  cheating  to  seriously  erode 
the  reduction  in  insurance  fund  exposure  this 
bill  would  bring  about 

The  Deposit  Insurance  Limitation  Act.  simply 
by  limiting  coverage  to  $100,000  per  person, 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  insurance 
fund's  exposure  by  approximately  16,000 
times  That  is  the  approximate  number  of  fed- 
erally insured  financial  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. Obviously,  the  average  Amencan  is  not 
going  to  have  16,000  SiOCOOO  accounts,  but 
those  investors  who  have  multiple  accounts- 
investment  tanks,  brokerage  houses,  the  very 
wealthy— are  gomg  to  be  exposed  That  is  the 
point,  these  are  the  people  who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  learn  atxiut  the  t>anks  they  are  using  Let 
them  show  a  little  discipline,  a  little  care  They 
have  brokers  and  analysts  and  advisors,  use 
them 

This  txxly  was  concerned  with  these  large 
chunks  ol  federally  insured  money  FIRREA 
put  a  limit  on  brokered  deposits,  they  can  go 
to  adequately  capitalized  banks  and  thrifts 
only  Last  year,  the  Chairman  ol  the  FDIC. 
William  Seidman.  testified  about  them  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  He  said  that,  "Brokered  ac- 
counts can  represent  a  valuable  liquidity  man- 
agement tool  for  all  financial  institutions"  and 
added  that  "the  problem  is  not  twokered  de 
posits  per  se,  but  how  these  funds,  like  any 
other  funds,  are  used  "  He  pointed  out  that  the 
FDIC  has  several  regulations  that  govern  such 
deposits  That's  fine,  and  my  bill  adds  one 
more  safety  mechanism  depositor  discipline 
If  a  t)ank  has  a  liquidity  problem  and  it  is  well 
run,  then  the  brokered  deposits  will  go  there, 
with  or  without  insurance  II  it  isn't  well  run. 
then  let's  remove  the  irx^entive  for  putting 
nx)ney  into  it  and  making  it  one  of  ttie  walking 
dead. 
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The  Chairnnan  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Alan  Greensf)an.  in  testirrxiny  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urtan  Affairs  m  July  of  this  year  said  "Seri- 
ous study  should  be  devoted  to  the  cost  and 
effectiveness  ol  policing  the  Si 00.000  limit  so 
that  multiple  accounts  are  not  used  to  obtain 
more  protection  for  individual  depositors  than 
Congress  intends."  The  Deposit  Insurance 
Limitation  Act  requests  that  the  FDIC  establish 
just  such  a  policing  mechanism. 

My  bill  will  not  hurt  the  average  investor, 
who  has  savings  of  roughly  S8,700.  The  safety 
of  his  or  her  deposits  will  remain  the  same 
Nor  will  my  bill  jeopardize  their  pension  funds, 
large  or  small  My  bill  takes  the  burden  of  in- 
suring these  multiple  chunks  of  federally  in- 
sured money  off  of  the  FDIC  and  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  It  puts  the  burden  squarely 
where  it  belongs,  on  the  people  and  corpora- 
tions whose  money  it  is.  They  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  capabilities  to  invest  it  wisely  and 
safely 

The  dep>osi1  insurance  system  was  designed 
to  promote  stability  in  our  banking  system  and 
to  protect  the  average,  less  sophisticated  de- 
positor. It  has  become  a  system  which  pro- 
motes carelessness  and  greed  The  Deposit 
Insurance  Limitation  Act  brings  us  back  toward 
that  original  intention  It  will  encourage  large. 
sophisticated  depositors  to  excercise  discipline 
concerning  their  investments  Their  discipline 
will  encourage  banks  to  follow  more  conserv- 
ative, safer  policies  m  order  to  attract  deposi- 
tors, thereby  strengthening  the  entire  tsankmg 
system  At  the  same  time,  my  bill  continues  to 
protect  the  average  depositor 

Reforming  deposit  insurance  is  the  key  to 
(xotecting  the  tanking  industry  from  future  fail- 
ures My  bill  provides  some  of  those  reforms 
I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me,  Chris 
Shays.  Andy'  Ireland,  Gur  Vander  Jagt.  and 
Tom  Delay  in  cosponsonng  the  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Limrtation  Act 


JOHN  G  RANGOS.  SR..  1991  RECIPI- 
ENT OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  SOCIETY'S 
NATIONAL  PATRIOT  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PF..VNSYLVAN1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  Mr  John  G.  Ranges.  Sr  ,  who  is  the 
1991  recipient  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society's  National  Patriot  Award.  An  ac- 
tive environmentalist.  John  Rangos  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  Society  for  his  continuing  demonstra- 
tions of  patnotism  and  dedication  to  freedom. 

I  am  proud  to  irx;lude  John  G.  Rangos,  Sr., 
among  my  constituents,  and  I  know  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  is  equally  proud  and  grateful  for  his 
many  contnbutions  to  our  city,  John  Rangos 
had  long  t)een  a  pioneer  m  the  development 
of  responsible  solutions  to  our  country's  solid 
waste  disposal  needs,  as  well  as  an  active  pa- 
tron of  civil  organizations  m  Pittsburgh  and 
across  tt>e  Nation. 

John  G.  Rangos,  Sr..  is  the  founder,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Chambers 
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Development  Co..  which  is  headquartered  m 
Pittsburgh.  Since  1971.  Chambers  has  com- 
piled an  outstanding  record  of  service,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  and  cost  effectiveness  in 
providing  comprehensive  waste  treatment 
services  to  municipalities,  business,  and  in- 
dustry. Operating  in  16  States  Chambers 
serves  more  than  lOO  municipalities  and 
24,000  commercial  businesses  across  Amer- 
ica. 

At  a  time  of  increased  concerns  over  the 
disposal  of  municipal  and  commercial  solid 
waste,  John  Rangos  has  t)een  working  to  de- 
velop much-needed  recycling  alternatives  to 
landfills  and  incineration  Chambers  has  es- 
tablished successful  recycling  programs  in 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Rhode  Island.  Texas. 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Jersey,  and 
has  been  selected  to  process  recyciables  for 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know,  a  suc- 
cessful national  recycling  effort  depends  upon 
the  growth  of  commercial  recycling  programs 
John  G  Rangos  has  led  Chamoers  Develop- 
ment Co.  throughout  its  development  of  corrv 
mercial  recycling  programs  for  corrugated 
paper,  cardboard,  glass,  plastics,  and  alu- 
minum and  bimetal  cans. 

Yet,  in  addition  to  his  business  efforts.  John 
G.  Rangos  is  well  known  in  his  community  for 
his  CIVIC  contributions  and  his  generous  sup- 
port of  cultural,  educational,  medical  and  so- 
cial service  endeavors.  He  has  t)een  espe- 
cially active  in  promoting  medical  research  ef- 
forts at  the  Children's  Hospital  ol  Pittsburgh, 
where  his  gift  of  S3  million  has  endowed  the 
Rangos  Research  Center.  In  addition,  John 
Rangos  serves  on  the  board  of  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity, and  has  also  provided  generous  sup- 
port to  the  Leukemia  Society,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy,  Muscular  Dystrophy,  the  Pittsburgh 
Opera,  the  Matthew  B  Ridgway  Center  for 
International  Security  Studies,  and  many  other 
fine  organizations 

In  designating  John  Rangos  the  1991  recipi- 
ent of  the  National  Patnot  Award.  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society  president,  J  El- 
liott Williams  noted.  "John  Rangos  serves  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  today's  citizen 
hero — a  person  committed  to  the  principles  of 
the  Patriots  Award.  He  is  dedicated  to  free- 
dom, he  has  a  love  of  his  fellow  man  with  no 
qualifications  and  has  an  allegiance  to  our 
flag,  fully  understanding  its  demands  without 
reservations" 

Chartered  by  the  U.S  Congress  through 
legislation  signed  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1958.  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Soci- 
ety IS  a  nonfxodt  organization  whose  member- 
ship IS  restricted  to  recipients  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  Currently,  the  organization  represents 
213  living  Medal  of  Honor  recipients,  and  in- 
cludes veterans  of  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
war,  and  Vietnam  whose  acts  of  bravery  or 
self-sacrifice  were  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty. 

The  National  Patnots  Award  is  a  medallion 
bestowed  upon  those  individuals  who  have  ex- 
hibited the  values  descntied  so  eloquently  by 
society  president,  J.  Elliott  Williams,  in  his  trib- 
ute to  John  Rangos.  Previous  recipients  of  this 
award  include  former  House  Speaker  Carl  Al- 
bert, Lee  lacocca.  Ambassador  Philip  Habib. 
Jimmy  Stewart.  George  Meany.  and  many 
other  outstanding  Americans. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  John 
G  Rangos,  Sr .  join  this  illustrious  assembly 
I  commend  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  Society  for  thei'  selection  of 
this  year's  National  Patriots  Award  recipient.  I 
know  that  John  Rangos  wih  continue  to  merit 
this  honor  through  both  his  environmentally  re- 
sponsible business  endeavors  and  his  much 
valued  civic  contributions,  and  i  salute  him  tor 
these  efforts. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  GAYLE  McCAND- 
LESS.  MAYOR  OF  CHULA  VISTA. 
CA 


HON.  R-VSDY  "DIKE"  aNNLNGR^M 

OF  ca:.:fornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  Chula 
Vista  Mayor  Gayle  McCandiess,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  our  Father  in  Heaven,  was 
called  from  this  Earth  this  past  January  17  at 
the  age  of  36 

She  had  been  mayor  of  Chula  \lisxa  for  only 
2  months.  But  in  doing  so.  she  had  fulfilled  a 
dream  she  had  kept  nearly  since  childhood,  to 
lead  the  southern  California  hometown  she  so 
dearly  loved. 

Mayor  McCandiess  demonstrated  her  re- 
markable leadership  abilities  from  an  early 
age.  As  a  1 7-year-old,  she  led  the  citys  youth 
commission.  At  age  18.  she  served  on  Chula 
Vista's  environmental  control  commission  Six 
years  later,  at  age  24,  Gayle  McCandiess  was 
ap>pointed  to  complete  the  term  of  a  resigning 
city  councilman,  won  election  to  the  council 
seat  in  the  following  year,  and  in  i985  won  re- 
election. While  on  the  city  council,  she  spoke 
out  as  a  strong  advocate  for  senior  citizens 
literacy,  accessible  day  care,  and  prudent 
stewardship  of  the  environment 

The  people  of  Chula  Vista  rewarded  her 
outstanding  record  on  the  city  counal  by  elect- 
ing her  their  mayor  this  past  November  by  a 
huge  majority. 

And  yet,  today,  the  people  of  Chula  Vista 
mourn,  wondering  what  potential  for  their  city 
has  t)een  left  unfulfilled  by  the  loss  of  such  an 
outstanding  leader  as  Gayle  McCandiess 

What  I  woukJ  imagine  Gayle  would  want  is 
for  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  Chula  Vista 
not  to  mourn,  but  to  continue  her  tradition  of 
hard  work,  honesty,  integrity,  and  devotion  to 
her  community.  If  Chula  Vista  is  to  continue 
growing  and  prospenr>g.  its  people  must  take 
upon  themselves  the  yoke  of  duty  and  service, 
and  tfiereby  continue  blazing  the  trail  begun 
by  their  outstanding,  dearty  departed  mayor. 

May  the  soul  of  Gayle  McCandiess  rest  in 
peace,  and  may  her  family  and  her  many  ad- 
mirers take  comfort  in  her  splendid  legacy  of 
compassion  and  service. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CONDEMNATION 
OF  IRAQ  TERROR  ATTACKS 
AGAINST  ISRAEl. 

HON.  HOWARD  VVOIPF 

OF  MICHK.A-- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  WOLPE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse the  unanimous  vote  of  support  tor 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  41,  a  resolution 
condemning  the  Iraqi  military  attack  on  Israel 

If  there  are  any  innocent  bystanders  in  the 
allied  war  against  Iraq  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it 
IS  the  people  and  Government  of  Israel.  Iraq's 
aggression  against  Kuvi/ait  was  a  violation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  one  Arab  state  by  another. 
The  worldwide  coalition  that  has  been  assem- 
bled to  oppose  Iraq  was  forged  by  the  United 
States  working  through  the  United  Nations  Is- 
rael played  no  role  m  responding  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Kuwait,  and  is  not  a  military  participant 
in  tt>e  coalition  now  engaged  m  war  against 
Kuwait  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Israel  has  not  initiated  any  hos- 
tilities of  any  kind  against  Iraq. 

Israel,  however,  is  tieing  used  in  the  inost 
cynical,  brutal,  and  arrxjral  way  by  Saddam 
Hussein  The  cover  lor  his  brutal  assault 
against  Kuwait  is  that  he  was  doing  it  to  help 
the  Palestinians  and  their  cause.  The  civilized 
world,  Ihank  goodness,  is  not  susceptible  in 
any  way  to  such  lies  and  duplicity  If  anything, 
the  alliance  between  Saddiim  Hussein  and  the 
PLC  has  been  a  grave  seltiack  to  the  political 
aspirations  ot  the  Palestinian  people,  their 
identification  with  Saddam's  murderous  objec- 
tives of  plundering  Kuwait  and  destroying  Is- 
rael have  severely  undercut  the  hopes  ot  mod- 
erate voices  in  Israel  and  anxing  the  Palestin- 
ians themselves  The  cause  ot  peace  has 
t>een  severely  disserved  by  the  radical  and  ir- 
responsible policies  of  Saddam  and  the  PLC 
leadership 

True  to  the  cokJ-blooded  threat  issued  by 
Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz  in  Geneva, 
Iraq  has  repeatedly  attacked  Israel  with  Scud 
missiles  These  have  not  been  attacks  on  mih 
tary  targets,  but  terror  strikes  squarely  aimed 
against  civilian  populations  with  only  one  pur 
pose  to  harm  inrK)cent  Israelis  in  their  homes 

The  deaths,  injuries,  destruction  of  property. 
and  psyctx)togical  anguish  inflicted  on  the 
people  of  Israel  have  been  substantial  But  the 
courage,  determination,  and  resolution  ol  the 
Israelis  and  their  government,  have  been 
paramount,  and  have  exacted  a  strategic,  po- 
litical, and  moral  victory  over  Saddam — not 
withstanding  the  rain  of  missiles  against  Isra 
el's  cities. 

In  the  months  t)etore  the  outbreak  ot  war, 
Israel  was  especially  sensitive,  and  respwn- 
srve,  to  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  United 
States  ttiat  Israel  lower  rts  profile  in  this  strug- 
gle so  as  not  to  add  unnecessary  pressure  to 
the  Arab-United  States  coalition  against  Sad- 
dam Then,  in  the  days  before  the  outtxeak  ol 
war,  wf>en  it  wais  abundantly  clear  that  Sad- 
dam had  the  ability  and  intention  to  launch  a 
rmssile  attack  against  Israel,  the  Government 
of  Israel  deaded  not  to  initiate  a  first  stnke 
against  Iraqi  missile  installations  This  excep- 
tional decision  meant  that  Israel  knowingly  put 
itself  and  its  people  at  nsk — and  was  doing  so 
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in  deference  to  the  overriding  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Few  allies  of  the  United  States 
have  ever  been  so  loyal. 

In  the  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Israel 
endured  successive  missile  strikes  against  Tel 
Aviv  and  its  surrourxling  area,  and  Haifa.  Peo- 
ple have  died:  destruction  has  been  signifi- 
cant. For  the  first  time  since  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1948.  an  Arab  army  is  attacking 
civilian  population  centers  Despite  these  cow- 
ardly, terrorist  attacks.  Israel  has  to  date  with- 
held from  retaliating  at  this  time — precisely  m 
order  to  deny  Saddam  the  propaganda  ploy  of 
trying  to  transform  the  allied  war  against  Iraq 
into  an  Arab  war  against  Israel. 

Israel's  role  can  only  command  our  highest 
respect.  What  other  country  would  fail  to  take 
preemptive  action  in  the  face  of  certain  at- 
tack—an attack  tfiat  could  well  have  included 
chemical  weapons''  What  other  nation  would 
decline  to  retaliate  for  a  brutal  assault  agamst 
Its  civilians'' 

This  resolution  condemns  Iraq's  missile  at- 
tack against  Israel,  and  praises  the  people 
and  Government  of  Israel  for  their  courage 
and  restraint  m  the  fact  of  grave  provocation 
There  may  well  come  a  point  when  Israel  is 
impelled  to  act  affirmatively  to  protect  its  peo- 
ple— and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  world 
will  understand  if  Israel  is  forced  to  respond 

Finally,  Mr  Speaker,  these  events  have  had 
a  lasting,  and  positive  effect  on  United  States- 
Israeli  relations.  At  the  most  fundamental 
level.  Americans  across  the  country  have 
come  to  grips  by  virtue  of  the  live  satellite 
coverage  of  the  missile  attacks  as  they  were 
underway,  with  Saddam's  war  of  terror  against 
Israel  Americans  came  to  uiKlerstand.  many 
of  tfiem  for  tfie  first  time,  what  the  threat  to  Is- 
rael over  Ihe  past  lour  decades  has  been 
about— that  Israel  faces  enemies  determined 
to  destroy  it. 

And  we  can  applaud  as  well  '.he  prompt 
moves  by  the  administration,  following  the  first 
waves  of  missile  attack,  to  install  air  defense 
batteries  m  Israel  under  the  guidance  of  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  Israel  has  never 
sought  to  have  the  soldiers  of  any  other  coun- 
try be  present  on  its  soil  to  assist  in  its  de- 
fense But  lor  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
ot  the  war  with  Iraq.  American  personnel 
would  not  have  tieen  necessary  And  ttieir 
presence  will  clearly  be  temporary  as  the 
training  of  Israeli  soldiers  in  the  antimissile 
technology  is  completed  But  the  commitment 
shows  the  grave  concern  ol  the  United  States 
lor  the  well-being  of  Israel  and  its  people,  and 
the  need  lor  the  best  possible  deterrent  to  fur- 
ther attacks 

Israel  has  t)een  through  a  very  difficult  or 
deal  Ai  this  critical  moment,  it  is  terribly  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  United  States  stand  with 
Israel  and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  ttie  spe- 
cial and  enduring  relationship  between  our 
countnes 


UKRAINIAN  IM)P:i'KNnENCE  DAY 

HO.N.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKJ 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr    LIPINSKI    Mr    Speaker,  this  past  week 
Ukrainians  around  the   world  are  celebrating 
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the  73d  anniversary  of  their  nation's  declara- 
tion of  independence.  My  feelings  on  this 
event  are  all  the  more  vehment  because  of  a 
struggle  taking  place  this  very  moment  in 
other  Soviet  Republics.  The  desire  of  individ- 
uals to  achieve  autonomy  from  an  oppressive 
power  IS  an  instinctively  human  condition.  It 
can  not  be  eradicated,  only  suppressed  for  a 
short  time.  I  take  great  pleasure  m  joining  in 
the  celebration  and  additionally,  would  like  to 
present  some  historical  background  ot  the 
Ukrainian  independence  movement.  My  intent 
IS  to  inform  some,  reacquaint  others,  and  en- 
lighten all  to  the  plight  of  a  people  who  have. 
as  yet.  not  been  allowed  to  achieve  their  goals 
of  self-determination  and  freedom 

In  1918,  after  a  bloody  revolution  against  a 
tyrannical  czanst  regime,  the  Ukrainian  people 
achieved  fhieir  independence.  However,  within 
a  few  years  the  Communist  government  m 
Moscow  secured  an  iron  grip  on  the  fledgling 
nation,  one  that  has  not  yet  tieen  broken  It  is 
vital  that  all  Americans  realize  the  significance 
and  necessity  of  independence  movements. 
which  in  their  implementation  mirror  our  own 
history  The  Ukrainian  cause  and  the;r  contin- 
ued struggle  highlights  the  consistent  irony  in 
the  highly  publicized  initiatives  of  perestroika 
and  glasnost  Such  measures  are  concession- 
ary in  nature  while  ignoring  a  simple  truth  The 
peoples  of  the  Ukraine,  as  well  as  other  re- 
publics, were  unjustly  forced  to  become  vassal 
republics  in  the  Soviet  Union 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  czar  in  March 
1917.  Ukrainian  political  and  military  organiza- 
tions convened  an  assembly  in  Kiev,  called 
the  Central  Rada  It  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic,  fed- 
erated with  Russia  as  an  equal  However, 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  November 
1917,  Lenin  officially  recognized  the  Ukraine 
as  a  sovereign  state  At  the  same  time,  he  se- 
cretly instructed  the  Communists  to  seize 
power  by  forming  a  rival  government  in 
Kharkov  and  calling  in  troops  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia for  help  The  Rada  responded  to  this 
treachery  on  January  22.  1918,  with  a  procla- 
mation of  the  complete  independence  of  ftie 
Ukraine  It  IS  the  anniversary  of  this  coura- 
geous action  which  we  celebrate. 

During  their  fight  for  national  survival,  the 
Ukrainians,  led  by  Simon  Petlyura,  had  the 
temporary  and  only  synibolic  support  of  Ger- 
many and  Poland,  while  the  Communists  re- 
lied on  Soviet  Russian  troops  The  Western  al- 
lies refused  to  aid  the  Ukrainian  separatists 
After  Petlyura's  defeat,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Reput)lic  remained  formally  inde- 
pendent until  1923.  when  its  7th  Congress  of 
Soviets,  dominated  by  Communists  and  local 
Russian  workers,  voted  to  join  Russia  arx)  the 
other  Soviet  republics  in  forming  a  federal  So- 
viet Union 

To  try  arxj  reconcile  tfie  Ukrainians  with 
their  new  Communist  masters,  Lenin  in- 
structed that  the  Ukrainian  language  and  cul- 
ture shoukj  be  predominate  in  all  government, 
education,  and  communications  in  ttie  Ukrain- 
ian SSR  This  wouW  be  ttie  last  attempt  by  the 
Moscow  Government  to  bring  the  Ukrainian 
people  into  the  union;  nonviolentty  In  1932 
Stalin  forcibly  imposed  collective  farming  upon 
the  Ukraine  and  requisitioned  all  grain  for  ex- 
port TtTis  resulted  in  a  famine  of  such  fernfy- 
ing  proportions  that  over  3  million  Ukrainians 
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died  of  starvation.  With  so  many  suffering, 
even  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Communist 
Party  found  themselves  m  opposition  to  Staim, 
and  he  reacted  by  accusing  them  ol  national- 
ism and  treason.  A  stronger  policy  of  russian- 
ization  was  remtroducea  in  1933  and  lor  the 
next  7  years  waves  of  arrests,  exiles,  and  exe- 
cutions tiecame  the  order  of  business  Histori- 
cal data  plainly  iliustrafes  that  Stalin's  teTor  in 
the  Ukraine  was  proportionately  larger  in 
scope  than  in  other  republics. 

As  a  result  of  Stalin's  actions,  many  Ukrain- 
ians were  pro-German  during  the  early  years 
of  World  War  II  The  Nazis,  however,  scorned 
Ukrainian  independence  aspirations,  and  the 
disillusioned  Ukrainians  turned  to  guerrilla  war- 
fare against  the  invaders,  in  the  western 
Ukraine,  guernllas,  led  by  the  Organization  ot 
Ukrainian  Nationalists,  wayed  an  effective 
campaign  agamst  the  Germans  and  after  the 
war.  continued  to  fight  Soviet  troops.  This  in- 
surgency continued  until  1952  Moscow's  pol- 
icy of  Russianization  continued  and  intensified, 
maintaining  its  domination  in  Ukrainian  life 
until  the  late  1960'S 

The  Third  Universal  ot  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic,  issued  in  1917,  proclaims  the 
rights  ol  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion, 
and  assembly  Today,  even  these  basic  uni- 
versal rights  are  not  guaranteed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  In  every  republic  the  exercise  of  na- 
tional self-determination  and  lull  religious  Iree- 
doms  still  are  not  acceptable  to  Moscow. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  celebrate  this  73d  anni- 
versary of  Ukrainian  Independence,  it  is  more 
than  just  appropriate  to  remember  that  the  call 
for  autonomy  and  basic  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Republics  is  still  strong  We  must  re- 
member that  the  peoples  of  the  Ukraine.  Ar- 
menia, and  ttie  Baltic  States  were  unjustly 
consolidated  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  strug- 
gles we  see  documented  in  the  media  are 
simply  the  visible  struggles  of  independence 
Though  the  Soviet  Government  continues  to 
ignore  legitimate  cries  for  independence, 
choosing  instead  to  violently  suppress  them, 
eventually  freedom  will  be  attained.  Rest  as- 
sured that  I  will  continue  to  pray  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  noble  goal  Until  that  day  draws 
near  however.  I  will  continue  to  join  others  in 
remembrance 


THE  BRAVE  PEOPLE  OF  CROATIA 
AND  THEIR  STRUGGLE  FOR  A 
DEMOCRATIC  EXISTENCE 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OF  PKNN.SYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  our  Govemment's  attention  is  being  di- 
verted to  the  cnsis  m  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  re- 
actionary conservative  elements  are  pressing 
the  newly  formed  democratic  governments  in 
Yugoslavia  to  submrt  to  their  directives  regard- 
ing human  dignrty.  economic  initiatives  arxj  es- 
tablishment of  freedoms  inhierent  to  all  people 
of  all  rations. 

While  the  Marxist  controlled  Yugoslav  Fed- 
eral Army,  has  agreed  to  end  their  state  of 
military  alert  which  was  invoked  last  week  and 


has  pledged  not  to  intertere  in  domestic  issues 
in  the  Republic  of  Croatia,  we  must  remain 
vigilant  of  the  four  Yugoslav^  Republics  which 
have  elected  non-Communisl  governments. 
These  Republics — Slovenia.  Croatia.  Bosma- 
Herzegovina  and  Macedonia,  which  m  the 
past  year  have  received  overwhelming  man- 
dates in  freely  held  democratic  elections,  must 
remain  free  to  choose  the  direction  they  will 
take  economically  and  politically.  Their  human 
rights  must  not  be  violated  by  proponents  ol  a 
lailed  ideology  that  has  lost  its  credence 
throughout  the  world. 

Dr  Franjo  Tudjman.  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Croatia,  has  indicated  his  Republic's 
agreement  to  call  a  halt  to  the  organization  of 
reserve  paramilitary  police  and  to  purge  na- 
tionalistic extremists  from  the  Republic's  gov- 
ernment in  an  effort  to  avert  a  civil  war  This 
agreement  between  the  Federal  Army  and  the 
Croatian  Democratic  Union  represents  a  diplo- 
matic compromise  which  will  p'ovide.  at  best, 
some  temporary  relief  to  those  who  see  tnis 
struggle  in  Yugoslavia  as  a  violation  to  the 
human  dignity  of  those  whose  struggle  for 
independence  seems  to  be  an  inherent  right. 

Ours  IS  a  time  for  profound  changes,  historic 
expectations  and  awesome  responsibilities 
Today,  a  new  world  is  struggling  to  t>e  born  on 
the  legacy  of  freedom  and  peace  with  justice 
and  human  dignity.  A  small,  nevertheless,  im- 
portant aspect  of  this  struggle  goes  on  in  Cro- 
atia today.  I.  as  well  as  thousands  of  my  con- 
stituents whose  roots  go  to  Croatia,  ask  that 
you  my  colleagues  along  with  our  government 
here  in  the  United  States  will  not  forget  the 
brave  people  of  Croatia  and  their  struggle  for 
a  democratic  existence. 

Let  us  not  ignore  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia 
as  we  focus  on  Operation  Desert  Storm.  The 
most-favored  nation  status,  as  well  as  other 
benefits  extended  to  Yugoslavia  have  tjeen 
extended  to  encourage  and  strengthen  infant 
institutions  in  Croatia,  Slovenia.  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina.  and  Macedonia  in  their  quest  for 
denxKjratic  governing  bodies  which  will  insure 
freedom  and  justice  for  all. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  W.  ROBINSON 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  John  W.  Robinson  who  will  retire 
on  January  31  after  having  served  over  32 
years  as  executive  director  of  the  Home  Build- 
ers Association  of  Louisville. 

During  his  long  and  productive  tenure,  John 
has  taken  an  active  leadership  role  in  ail 
phases  of  the  housing  industry.  He  tias  served 
on  numerous  task  forces  at  local,  State,  and 
national  levels.  He  served  as  presidenf  of  the 
Executive  Officer  Council  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  in  1971. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  John  helped  to  transform  the 
Louisville  Home  BuikJers  from  a  small,  modest 
operation  into  a  national  model  for  local  home 
buikjers  to  follow.  The  Louisville  Home  BuikJ- 
ers Association  had  but  1CX)  members  in  1958 
when  John  took  over  the  reins.  It  today  has 
1,300  members,  making  it  among  the  very 
largest  associations  in  ttie  entire  Nation. 


John  will,  perhaps,  best  be  rememtiered  at 
the  national  level  for  having  originated  m  Lou- 
isville the  Home  Owners  War'anty  Program. 
The  program  is  one  of  national  scope  which 
provides  assurance  to  home  buyers  of  the 
quality  and  performance  of  the  dwelling  they 
purchased 

John  and  Gloria,  his  very  supportive  wile,  m 
retirement  can  look  lorward  to  indulging  their 
vanous  hobbies  and  interests,  Pnme  aniong 
these  IS  tneir  devotion  to  baseball,  particularly 
'.he  world  champion  Cincinnati  Reds.  John  has 
attended  the  Reds'  spring  training  camp  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  he  has  even 
married  into  the  Reds'  organization.  His 
daughter  Sherne  is  marned  to  Marty 
Brennaman,  who  is  the  radio  and  television 
voice  of  the  Reds 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  John  for  all  he  has 
done  for  Louisville.  Jefferson  County,  the 
Comonwealfh  of  Kentucky,  and  our  Nation. 
And.  I  wish  John  and  Glona  the  best  of  nealth 
and  happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 


RIGHT  WING  MYTHS 


HON.  BARNEY  FTIANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  Junua^y  29.  1991 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  New  York  Times  editorial  section  on 
Sunday.  January  27.  Leslie  Gelb  has  an  ex- 
cellent article  retxrtting  some  of  the  misin- 
formation that  IS  being  sp>read  about  the  de- 
tiates  we  have  had  in  the  Congress  m  ttie 
pjast  decade  about  weapons,  and  tfie  rel- 
evance of  those  debates  to  tfie  Persian  Gulf 
situation  Speafically.  he  dnves  home  the 
point  that  tfie  Patnot  program  "owes  nothing 
of  Its  success  to  Star  Wars  technology"  And 
he  makes  the  equally  important  general  point 
that  the  weapwns  which  are  proving  useful  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  controversy  are  not  tfie  ones 
over  which  Congress  debated  dunng  tfie 
I980's.  As  Mr.  Gelb  points  out.  "almost  all  tfie 
technological  wonders  of  the  gulf  war  were 
begun  well  before  Mr.  Reagan  *  *  '  as  for  im- 
provements in  tfie  readiness  of  conventional 
forces,  the  ReagarvWeinberger  duo  ments 
atx)ut  half  the  credit.  No  one  pushed  tiarder 
than  congressional  denxicrats  to  buy  stock- 
piles of  munitions  and  spare  parts." 

The  facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  very  clear;  the 
military  spending  issues  which  fiave  been  the 
focus  of  most  of  tfie  debate  of  tfie  1980's  are 
not  ttiose  which  are  affected  by  tfie  war  in  tfie 
Persian  Gulf.  SDI.  the  B-2  bomber,  ttie  MX. 
and  Midgetman  missiles,  the  continued  insist- 
ence of  the  Bush  administration  on  subsidizing 
the  economies  of  Japan.  South  Korea,  and 
Western  Europe  by  continuing  troop  levels 
tfiat  are  far  beyond  wfiat  is  rational  in  the  face 
of  the  substantially  diminisfied  Soviet  threat— 
these  are  tfie  areas  over  which  we  fiave 
fought  in  tfie  1980's  and  which  we  will  fight 
over  in  tfie  1990's.  Efforts  to  evoke  the  Patnot 
missile  to  protect  SDI.  or  other  aspects  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  to  protect  unrelated  budget- 
busting  military  items  like  tfie  Steafth  bomber, 
do  not  reflect  tfie  facts  and  cannot  be  altowed 
to  stand  unretxjtted.  I  ask  that  Les  Gelb's  very 
important  article  tie  pnnted  here 
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RiGHT-WiNo  Myths 

(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 
RlKht-wing  propag-andists  have  discovered 
how  to  use  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  which  many 
of  them  oppose,  to  ride  an  old  hobby-horse 
back  Into  the  sunlight.  Turn  on  the  tele- 
vision, look  at  their  columns,  and  learn  two 
new  meta-facta: 

We  should  praise  the  heavens  for  Mr  Rea- 
gan's Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or  Star 
Wars,  for  giving  us  the  Patriot  missiles,  now 
famous  for  shooting  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  from 
Saudi  and  Israeli  skies. 

We  have  Ronald  Reagan's  fat  Increases  In 
military  spending  to  thank  for  winning  the 
war. 

The  first  Is  pure  baloney;  the  second  con- 
tains a  grain  of  very  misleading  truth. 

Let's  begin  with  the  colorful  Star  Wars-Pa- 
triot Ule.  The  Patriot  is  not  now  and  never 
has  t>een  part  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive programs  and  owes  nothing  of  its  suc- 
cess to  Star  Wars  technology 

For  the  truth,  just  call  Maj.  Peter  M 
Keating,  an  Army  spokesman,  who  said  in 
response  to  a  query  that  the  Patriot  and 
S.D.I,  are  not  even  a  spinoff  of  each  other." 
For  emphasis,  he  added.  "Absolutely." 

The  Patriot  was  originally  designed  in  the 
Ford  Administration  to  shoot  down  aircraft. 
Quite  Independently  of  the  Star  Wars  bu- 
reaucracy and  at  modest  cost,  the  Army 
changed  the  computer  software  and  the  ex- 
plosive fuse  on  the  missiles,  and  made  the 
system  ready  for  its  present  anli-mlsslle 
duty. 

Yes.  Indeed,  the  Patriot  and  Star  Wars  are 
both  intended  to  intercept  missiles.  But  the 
similarity  ends  there.  It's  like  saying  that 
since  people  and  elephants  both  have  ears 
they  can  e<4ually  enjoy  Mozart,  and  the  ele- 
phants should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

More  troubling  than  the  Patriot  tale  Is  the 
Reagan's-winning-the-war  myth  In  the  first 
place,  the  war  in  the  gulf  is  being  fought 
with  conventional  weapons,  not  nuclear 
ones.  Nukes  were  the  trademark  of  the  budg- 
et fashioned  by  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Nukes  far  more  than  tanks  and 
nghter-bombers  constituted  the  thrust  of  his 
Increases  In  weapons  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development. 

Remember  the  B-1  bomber,  canceled  by 
President  Carter  and  reinstltuted  by  Mr 
Weinberger  Now.  $30  billion  later,  the  plane 
Is  so  bad  that  the  Air  Force  rarely  flies  it. 
The  old  B-52's  are  doing  the  heavy  bombing 
work  over  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 

Above  all.  remember  the  Star  Wars  fan- 
tasy The  Weinberger-Reagan  team  spilled 
about  S20  billion  down  the  drain  on  that 
scheme,  which  could  have  cost  $250  billion. 
to  destroy  all  attacking  Soviet  missiles. 

Almost  all  the  technological  wonders  of 
the  gulf  war  were  begun  well  before  Mr 
Reagan  Harold  Brown.  President  Carter's 
Defense  Secretary,  deserves  the  major  credit 
for  the  sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  the 
Stealth  bomber  and  the  HARM  missiles  em- 
ployed so  effectively  against  radar 

One  of  Mr  Weinberger's  notable  techno- 
logical contributions  was  the  Navy's  A-12  at- 
tack plane  Defense  Secretary  Cheney  just 
canceled  it  after  only  a  few  billion  dollars 
was  wasted 

As  for  improvements  in  the  readiness  of 
conventional  forces,  the  Reagan-Weinberger 
duo  merits  about  half  the  credit.  No  one 
pushed  harder  than  Congressional  Democrats 
to  buy  stockpiles  of  munitions  and  spare 
parts 

President  Reagan  spent  about  S1.5  trillion 
on  defense,  several  hundred  billion  more 
than  Jimmy  Carter  had  planned.   Most  was 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

well  spent  and  justified.  But  much  of  the 
quick  and  large  increases  fell  victim  to  mis- 
management, wa.ste  and  fraud. 

Here  is  how  that  performance  was  de- 
scribed In  1988  by  David  Packard,  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  under  President  Ford  and 
chairman  of  Mr.  Reagan's  own  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  on  Defense  Management  The 
Administration.  Congress,  and  the  Defense 
Department,  he  said,  "have  created  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  honest  and  efficient  mili- 
tary acquisition  is  impossible  to  implement. 

.  .One  could  do  as  good  a  Job  in  awarding 
the  major  contracts  by  putting  the  names  of 
the  qualified  bidders  on  the  wall  and  throw 
ing  darts." 

Also  not  to  be  forgotten.  Mr  Weinberger's 
Pentagon  operation  achieved  a  record  num- 
ber of  indictments  and  convictions  for  fraud 
and  thievery. 

If  the  right-wingers'  new  line  on  defense 
were  simply  to  Justify  their  past  support  for 
all  the  waste,  it  would  be  amusing.  If  it  were 
just  the  usual  campaign  to  portray  Demo- 
crats as  weak-kneed  and  lily-livered,  that 
would  be  understandable  But  their  real  aim 
is  to  keep  military  spending  around  $300  bil- 
lion after  the  war  ends— and  that  would 
prove  deadly  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
nation  will  need  to  refocus  on  domestic  pri- 
orities. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  MS. 
SANDRA  GIN  YEP 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  NUTSII 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tziesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  MATSUI  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
rise  today  to  bring  to  my  colleague's  attention 
the  work  of  an  outstanding  public  figure  m  the 
Sacramento  area  news  media.  Ms  Sandra 
Gin  Yep 

Over  the  last  10  years.  Ms  Yep  has  distin- 
guished herselt  as  a  dynamic  force  in  the 
Astan-Pacific  American  communities  and  in 
the  broadcast  media  Her  efforts  to  bring  re- 
sponsible public  affairs  programming  to  the 
citizens  ol  the  greater  Sacramento  area  are  to 
be  commended 

Ms  Yep  has  won  tour  Emmy  Awards  as  a 
reporter  and  producer  of  a  quarterly  public  at 
fairs  TV  program.  "Perceptions."  which  airs  in 
the  northern  California  area  Her  provocative 
arxl  educational  reporting  has  added  much  in 
the  fight  against  racism  and  stereotyping  ol 
the  Asian-Pacific  American  com^munities. 

Recently,  Ms  Yep  has  accepted  a  pro- 
nxDtion  to  a  large  San  Francisco  television  sta- 
tion where  she  will  continue  to  use  her  leader- 
ship to  enhance  an  atmosphere  ol  openness 
and  a  better  understanding  of  cultural  diversity 
in  the  news  media  She  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous asset  to  our  communitv  and  has  greatly 
contributed  to  our  cultural  awareness  She  will 
be  sorely  missed,  however,  we  are  proud  to 
have  been  associated  with  someone  o!  Ms 
Yeps  spirit  and  congratulate  her  on  her  pro- 
motion 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues  )Oin 
me  in  wishing  Ms  Yep  continued  success  in 
her  already  exemplary  career  and  in  her  et 
forts  to  provide  excellence  m  broadcast  media 
reporting. 


January  29,  1991 

TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  TRAINOR 

HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLEN 

OK  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  McMILLEN  OF  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  nse  today  to  honor  a  man  who  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  State  ol  Maryland  Richard 
Trainor  has,  for  the  last  40  years,  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  capable  of  real  ac- 
tion and  decision.  In  these  years,  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  received  from  Mr  Trainor  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  of  gifts,  that  ol  public 
service. 

Mr  Trainor"s  career  in  transportation  denv 
onstrates  a  real  commitment  to  the  improve- 
ment ol  Maryland's  transpxDrtation  system. 
From  1950  to  1978.  he  worked  with  the  State 
Highway  Administration,  serving,  from  1973  to 
1978  as  the  head  of  the  interstate  division  lor 
Baltimore  City  where  he  fieiped  pioneer 
unique  transportation  facilities  adapted  to  the 
urban  environment  including  the  Fort  McHenry 
Tunnel  under  Baltimore  Hartior  which  conv 
pleted  1-95  within  Maryland  In  1986,  he  be- 
came the  first  commissioner  of  Baltimore's 
newly  formed  department  of  transportation  and 
on  June  11.  1987.  was  sworn  in  as  its  direc- 
tor Both  as  commissioner  and  secretary  of 
the  department  ol  transportation.  Mr  Trainor 
has  shown  his  strength  as  a  master  adminis- 
trator and  manager  But  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, he  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  leader 

Mr.  Trainor  has  long  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter ol  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Soci- 
ety and  a  number  of  other  philanthropic  orga- 
nizations For  his  dedication  to  the  community 
and  lor  his  years  of  productive  service  to 
Maryland.  Mr  Trainor  deserves  txith  our 
thanks  and  appreciation 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  OSSINING.  NY. 
SHOW  SUPPORT  FOR  US 
TROOPS  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


HON.  NiTA  M.  lomy 

OF  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mrs  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  tribute  to  the  people  of  Ossining. 
NY.  who  are  honoring  their  sons  and  daugtv 
ters  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
I  )0in  them  in  expressing  strong  sufjport  tor 
our  troops 

Technical  Sergeant  Robert  N  Valentine.  Air 
Force.  Specialist  Tamara  C  Cross,  Army. 
Sgt  .  David  K  Leslie.  Army,  and  Sgt  David  P 
Whitney,  Marines,  are  |ust  lour  of  the  Ossining 
youth  now  fighting  tor  our  country  in  the  sands 
of  the  Middle  East  Like  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ot  their  (ellow  service  men  and  women 
from  around  the  country,  they  go  with  their 
community  fully  behind  them 

There  can  and  should  tie  no  doubt  that  we 
all  support  our  troops  We  all  salute  their  cour- 
age and  skill  We  all  are  thanktui  for  their 
strength  and  valor  And  we  all  pray  fervently 
for  their  swift  arxl  safe  return 

Two  days  after  the  outtxeak  of  war,  I  joined 
an    ovenwhelming    majority    ol    Congress    In 
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passing  a  resolution  that  expressed  our  un- 
equivocal support  for  the  troops  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  who,  as  the  resolution  stated. 
'"are  carrying  out  their  missions  with  profes- 
sional excellence,  dedicated  patriotism,  and 
exemplary  bravery,"  As  I  cast  that  vote.  I 
thought  of  the  individual  men  and  women  who 
have  literally  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  their 
country  Yes,  they  are  parts  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  but  we  should  never  forget  that  they 
are  first  and  foremost,  sons  and  daughters, 
sisters  and  brothers. 

The  people  of  Ossining  will  gather  this  week 
to  show  their  support  lor  the  troops,  and  to 
offer  the  community's  strength  to  the  families 
who  must  wait  and  watch  at  home.  I  commend 
them  tor  their  stalwart  response,  Mr  Speaker, 
and  I  add  my  deepest  hope  that  the  commu- 
nity will  gather  again  soon — to  welcome  home 
the  victorious  heroes  and  to  celebrate  their 
safe  return 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  airmen  and  marines  of  Ossinmg. 
and  I  am  proud  to  offer  them  my  prayers  and 
unparalleled  support  My  thoughts  and  my 
heart  are  with  them.  As  they  serve  all  of  us, 
we  should  serve  them  as  well  as  by  working 
for  a  t)et1er  future  for  them  and  for  our  Nation, 
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At  this  difficult  time  for  democrats  throughout 
the  crumbling  Soviet  empire,  we  must  not  give 
up  hope  that  Ukraine  will  once  again  be  free 


UKRAINL'W   INDEPENDENCE  DAY: 
RALLYING  POINT  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  GER.\LD  D.  KLECZK.A 

'■  ■^  w:.--ri  AsiN 
IN  THK  HOrsF.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  199! 

Mr,  KLECZKA  Mr  Speaker.  January  22. 
'991.  marked  the  73d  anniversary  of  Ukrain- 
ian independence  As  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears to  reject  recent  political  and  economic 
reforms  and  returns  to  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship and  repression  of  the  past,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  convey  Congress'  support  to  the 
Ukrainian  people 

Out  of  the  violent  chaos  of  the  closing  days 
of  World  War  I.  Ukrainian  nationalism  consoli- 
dated Itself  into  a  powertui  force  Repulsing  an 
invasion  by  Russian  Bolsheviks,  the  Ukrainian 
Central  Rada  issued  the  fourth  universal  on 
January  22.  1918.  proclaiming  a  free  and 
irKlependent  Ukrainian  National  Republic  One 
year  later,  the  Western  Ukrainian  Republic 
was  united  with  its  larger  sister  state 

The  Ukrainian  National  Republic,  a  demo- 
cratic, constitutional  state,  guaranteed  the 
basic  freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  assembly, 
and  press.  Progressive  reforms,  including  abo- 
lition of  the  death  penalty,  land  redistribution, 
and  institution  of  an  8-hour  workday,  were  in- 
troduced While  conflict  between  national 
groups  existed,  minority  rights  were  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution 

By  1922,  this  encouraging  Ukrainian  rebirth 
was  snuffed  out  by  the  new  Soviet  Russian  re- 
gime However,  the  dream  and  menvjry  ol 
Ukrainian  indec>endence  itself  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished. Throughout  the  many,  difficult  dec- 
ades of  Soviet  occupation,  Independence  Day 
served  as  a  rallying  point  for  the  courageous 
Ukrainian  people. 

Today,  when  freedom  Is  closer  than  ever. 
we  remember  ttrose  first  patriots  who  estat> 
lished  an  independent  Ukraine  73  years  ago. 


CIVILIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
GULF  CRISIS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PLRSELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  PURSELL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  a  recent  act  ol  civilian 
participation  in  the  gulf  crisis. 

Twelve  workers  at  PSI  Repair  Services  of 
Livonia,  Ml,  learned  Friday  evening  that  a 
Florida  manufacturer  ol  the  Patriot  missile  was 
atxDut  to  experience  a  shut  down  due  to  a  bro- 
ken part  of  a  machine  that  cuts  missile  parts 
The  specific  part  would  need  to  be  repaired  b\ 
Monday  in  order  to  maintain  production  sched- 
ules to  meet  the  needs  for  Patriot  missiles  m 
the  Persian  Gulf 

Proud  of  our  country's  efforts  the  PSI  em- 
ployees accepted  the  broken  250-pound  part 
and  volunteered  their  services  to  do  the  nec- 
essary repair  and  rebuilding  to  meet  the  dead- 
line. Such  work  would  return  the  part  to  pro- 
duction which  allows  cutting  tolerances  meas- 
ured in  the  millionths  of  an  inch. 

The  hourly  employees  rebuild  and  refurbish 
parts  of  automated  manufactunng  machines, 
according  to  PSI  President  William  Phillips, 
but  when  they  heard  what  this  particular  (ob 
was  for,  volunteered  their  time  and  talent. 

Our  most  sincere  thanks  go  to  these  dedi- 
cated individuals;  Orvin  Fergerson.  Ralph 
Hight,  Douglas  Maxwell,  Kenneth  Pemak, 
Luciano  Staffani,  William  Williamson,  Martin 
Lassen.  Nick  Lechman.  William  Orlik,  Daniel 
Schemanske,  John  Dutton,  and  Fred  McCrory, 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  our  troops  so  far  from 
home  are  defending  our  freedoms  we  so  cher- 
ish. It  IS  reassuring  to  note  that  the  people 
back  home  have  them  in  their  hearts. 


PROTECTING  SOLE-SOURCE 

AQUIFERS 


HON.  DEAN  A.  G.ALLO 

OF  .N'EW  JFJRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr,  GALLO,  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  protect  our  Nation's 
role-source  aquifers  from  potential  contamina- 
tion resulting  from  the  siting  ot  landfills. 

We  have  learned  from  past  experiences  that 
it  IS  easy  to  pollute  our  underground  sources 
ol  sale  drinking  water  and  much  more  difficult 
to  reverse  the  process  of  leachate  seepage 
once  It  has  tjegun  to  occur 

Each  day,  the  United  States  consumes  over 
74  billion  gallons  of  ground  water  lor  dnnking 
and  other  uses.  Contamination  of  this  ground 
water  with  chemicals  and  other  pollutants  can 
be  a  senous  environmental  and  public  health 
problem.  We  especially  need  to  be  cautious 
when  our  landfills  are  placed  over  the  sources 
of  our  precious  ground  water — sole-source 
aquifers. 
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Most  of  the  Superiund  sites  in  my  congres- 
sional district  involve  groufXJ  water  pollution 
from  a  specific  source,  often  a  landfill  My  bill 
will  prevent  future  occurrences  of  this  unfortu- 
nate pattern  by  requinng  specific  actions  to 
certify  protection  before  the  damage  is  done. 

In  ^.98&.  we  pased  the  Sate  Dnnkmg  Water 
Act  amendments  creating  a  national  program 
to  identify  our  sole-source  aquifers  and  now  it 
is  time  to  provide  protections  for  these  valu- 
able sources  ot  clean  water. 

Currently,  the  States  make  most  of  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  ground  water  protection  and 
the  States  should  be  responsible  for  certifying 
that  projects  under  their  review  are  safe  My 
legislation  is  a  significant  step  towara  provid- 
ing the  needed  protection  b>  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  prevention  with  the  States 
under  Federal  guidance 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  ban  the  construc- 
tion ot  a  landfill,  surtace  impoundment,  waste 
pile,  or  land  treatment  facility  within  the  aquifer 
protection  area  unless  the  State  developed  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  protection  of  the 
acquifer 

The  plan  must  include  a  mafjping  of  the 
sole-source  aquiler,  an  assessment  of  the  re- 
lationship between  land  surtace  activities  arxj 
ground  water  quality,  management  practices 
to  be  implemented  m  orde'  to  prevent  the  ad- 
verse impacts  on  ground  water,  arid  a  pro- 
gram tor  State  and  local  implementation  o'  the 
plan  to  ensure  the  continued  p'^otection  of  the 
sole-source  aquifer 

In  addition  to  the  creation  ol  a  plan  arxJ  a 
means  to  implement  this  plan,  the  State  must 
during  the  development  of  the  plan  consult 
with  and  consider  the  comments  ol  concerned 
individuals.  The  State  must  also  conduct  put> 
lic  hearings  at  places  within  the  protection 
area  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  comment 

My  bill  will  play  an  important  role  m  protect- 
ing sole-source  aquifers  ana  wili  provide  our 
Nation  with  clean  drinking  water  for  future 
generations 


ISRAELS  COURAGEOUS 
RESTRAINT 


HON.  MICHAEL  .A.  ANDREW'S 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  J991 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker  I, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  nse  today 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  Israeli  peo- 
ple. Each  night  in  their  honies  or  in  bomb 
shelters,  they  face  the  threat  of  attack,  not 
knowing  whether  Saddam  Hussein  may 
choose  that  night  to  use  conventional  missiles 
or  chemical  weapons.  Imagine  having  to  f>lace 
a  gas  mask  over  your  child's  face  just  once, 
let  alone  facing  that  hornble  task  each  night 
and  not  knowir>g  wfien  this  terrible  ordeai  will 
end  Their  courage  is  remarkable 

I  am  a  cospwnsor  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 41.  condemning  the  unprovoked  Iraqi 
attacks  on  Israel  Saddam  Hussein's  attacks 
on  Israel  are  despicatjie  and  his  attempts  to 
link  his  invasion  of  Kuwait  into  an  Arab-Israeli 
issue  are  outrageous  Israel  has  maintained 
tremendous  restraint  in  the  face  of  murderous 
missile   attacks   which   have   resulted   m   tf»e 
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deaths  of  innocent  civilians,  destruction  o( 
property,  and  continuing  disruption  o(  the  lives 
of  its  citizens  This  small,  courageous  nation's 
willingness  to  sufiport  the  United  Nation's  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  and  the  allied  coali- 
tion of  forces  in  the  face  of  imminent  danger 
represents  a  sacrifice  many  nations  might  not 
be  willing  to  make  By  forgoing  immediate  re- 
taliation, Israel  has  denied  Saddam  Hussein 
the  victory  of  engaging  Israel  in  this  terrible 
conflict. 

This  resolution  recognizes  Israel's  right  to 
defend  herself  and  reaffirms  Annencas  contin- 
ued commitment  to  provide  her  with  the 
means  to  maintain  her  freedom  and  security. 


NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

Ul-    t-KNNs'l  LA  .A.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
joined  by  43  of  our  colleagues  in  introducing 
legislation  to  designate  the  week  taegmmng 
September  15,  1991,  as  'National  Rehabilita- 
tion Week." 

Across  our  Nation,  rehabilitation  services 
allow  persons  with  disabilities  to  demonstrate 
that  a  disability  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to 
success  Americans  with  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  impairments  gam  greater  independ- 
ence and  self-confidence  thanks  to  the  many 
rehabilitative  agerKies  and  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

By  passing  National  Rehabilitation  Week. 
we  can  celelxate  the  daily  victories  and  deter- 
mination of  the  rrrore  than  36  million  disabled 
Annericans  and  the  dedicated  health  care  pro- 
fessionals who  serve  in  this  field. 

Although  half  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  need  some  form  of  rehabilitative  therapy, 
nxjst  of  us  know  too  little  of  the  potential  it  of- 
fers National  Rehabilitation  Week  will  serve  to 
increase  awareness  of  the  efficacy  of  rehabili- 
tative services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  co- 
sponsor  this  measure  to  heighten  awareness 
of  rehabilitative  services  and  of  the  ways 
those  services  enrich  the  lives  of  Americans 
with  disabilities 


OPERATION  DESERT  SHIELD  TAX 
ACT 


HON.  H.\R1IY  0.  ST.^GGEKS,  JR. 

Uf    \*KsI    V  IkOlNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 
Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  as  many 
Members  are  aware,  on  January  21,  199', 
President  Bush  signed  an  Executive  order 
designating  areas  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 
airspace,  and  adjacent  waters  as  a  combat 
zone 

I  am  very  pleasetl  that  the  President  took 
this  action  Earlier  this  month,  a  numt>er  of 
Members  of  Congress  joined  with  me  and 
wrote  the  President  urging  him  to  do  this  Un- 
fortunately, It  appears  that  the  Executive  order 
does  fX)t  go  as  tar  as  it  should 
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Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Operation 
Desert  Shield  Tax  Act  Under  this  legislation, 
all  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves called  to  serve  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or 
other  duty  stations  and  all  active  military  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
would  be  eligible  for  tax  reductions  and  exten- 
sions for  filing  their  Federal  tax  returns 

This  legislation  will  be  effective  August  1, 
1990.  All  military  personnel  who  were  called 
initially  to  defend  the  gulf  and  all  members  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserves  who  were  called  up 
after  August  i,  1990,  would  receive  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  and  extension  to  file  their  tax  re- 
turns 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the  only  way 
to  provide  the  benefit  the  American  people 
want  to  extend  to  all  guardsmen  and  reserv- 
ists as  well  as  all  active  duty  military  who  re- 
sponded after  the  August  invasion  of  Kuwait. 


DISPOSITION  i»r    IMTED  STATES 
ASSETS  IN  GERMANY 


HON.  LEE  H.  H,VMIIJON 

Of  1N1)1A.^.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr  Speaker.  Chairman 
Dante  B.  Fascell  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  I  initiated  correspondence 
with  President  Bush  on  August  3,  1990.  with 
respect  to  United  States  policy  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  United  States  assets  in  Germany.  On 
December  6,  1990,  I  received  a  reply  from  the 
assistant  to  the  President  for  national  secunty 
affairs.  Brent  Scowcrott.  His  reply  outlines  the 
current  review  ol  assets  now  undenway  in  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  sum- 
marizes the  agreements  which  provide  the 
basis  lor  determining  US.  claims  for  com- 
pensation. The  text  of  the  correspondence  fol- 
lows: 

COMMITTEK  ON  FOREIGN  AKKAIRS. 

Washington.  DC.  August  3.  1990. 
Hon  Geokge  H  W  Bush. 

r^i*"  I'restdent.  The  White  House.  Washington. 
DC 

Deak  Mr.  PRESIDE.NT:  The  reunification  of 
Germany  and  lis  intluslon  in  NATO  rep- 
resent a  magnificent  achievement  of  Amer- 
ican foreiftn  polic.v. 

German  reunification  is  an  important 
chapter  in  the  ending  of  the  cold  war  The 
new  era  we  are  entering  necessarily  will  re- 
quire a  reassessment  of  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  retain  ownership  or  other 
Interests  In  a  wide  variety  of  Installations, 
and  associated  operational  rights,  through- 
out Europe  and  especially  in  Germany.  These 
assets  were  acquired  at  great  sacrifice  to  the 
American  people. 

While  many  U.S.  assets  in  Germany  prob- 
ably should  be  returned  to  German  control 
any  transfers  should  take  place  only  after  a 
most  careful  and  thorough  review.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  establish  pri- 
orities concerning  pioperties  or  rights  we 
wish  to  retain  and  that  we  receive  appro- 
priate compensation  for  assets  we  may  de- 
cide to  transfer  While  adjustment  of  the 
complex  pattern  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  will  undoubtedly 
require  extensive  negotiations,  an  important 
first  step  is  for  the  United  States  to  first  de- 
termine what  we  have  and  what  our  own  pri- 
orities are    1  urge  you  to  designate  an  appro- 
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pnate  senior  official  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  compile  an  inventory  of  U.S.  assets 
and  to  develop  a  national  strategy  for  nego- 
tiations with  Germany. 

In  view  of  Article  IV.  Section  3.  Clause  2  of 
the  Constitution  it  is  imperative  that  Execu- 
tive branch  policy  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
posal of  any  U.S.  properties  be  developed 
with  the  closest  possible  coot>eratlon  with 
the  Congress. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
Dante  B.  Fascell. 

Chairman. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington.  Decembers.  1990. 
Hon.  Lee  Hamilton. 

Chairman.   Subcommittee   on   Europe  and   the 
.Middle  East.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Lee:  Thank  you  for  your  thoughtful 
letter  of  August  2  regarding  the  disposition 
of  U.S.  assets  in  Europe,  especially  in  Ger- 
many. These  Issues  did  not  come  within  the 
scope    of    the    Two    Plus    Four    discussions, 
which  dealth  with  basic  matters  of  German 
sovereignty     However,    they   will    be   impor- 
tant as  we  manage  the  process  of  adjusting 
to  the  historic  changes  we  have  witnessed  in 
Europe,  and  we  value  your  insights  and  your 
advice 

The  State  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  currently  reviewing  US  hold- 
ings in  Germany  and  adjusting  them  to  meet 
our  needs  in  the  current  changed  environ- 
ment The  two  agencies  consult  closely,  but 
each  develops  and  implements  plans  for  the 
disposition  of  the  property  it  uses 

The  Defense  Department  has  conducted  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  military,  political 
and  financial  factors  involved  in  restructur- 
ing its  basing  presence  throughout  Germany. 
An  important  feature  of  this  prov^ess  was  a 
program  of  consultations  with  host  govern- 
ment regarding  the  specific  sites  to  be  af- 
fected. 

In  Germany,  the  Supplementary  Agree- 
ment to  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment and  related  agreements  provide  the 
agreed  basis  for  U  S.  claims  of  compensation 
for  the  value  of  installations  returned  to  the 
Germans  These  Agreements,  which  were 
concluded  in  1959.  stipulate  that  Germany 
and  the  United  States  should  agree  on  the 
residual  value  of  improvements  the  United 
States  has  made  to  the  properties  it  uses, 
which  are  owned  by  Germany,  and  that  Ger- 
many should  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
this  value  The  amount  of  compensation 
would  be  reduced  by  any  amount  the  United 
States  would  be  liable  to  pay  as  compensa- 
tion for  damages  to  the  property  or  to  the 
surrounding  area. 

Berlin  represents  a  special  case,  in  that  the 
Germany  properties  used  by  the  United 
States  there  were  maintained  and  improved 
with  occupational  cost  funds  provided  by  the 
FRG.  Otherwise,  we  expect  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  return  of  property  and  com- 
pensation that  we  will  agree  on  for  Berlin 
will  parallel  those  for  the  FRG 

The  State  Department  has  also  been  re- 
viewing its  needs  for  an  efficient  diplomatic 
and  consular  presence  in  a  united  Germany. 
If  the  seat  of  government  eventually  moves 
to  Berlin,  we  will  want  to  dispose  of 
unneeded  property  in  Bonn,  and  to  acquire 
the  additional  property  we  will  need  in  the 
new  capital.  We  have  opened  discussions 
with  the  Germans  about  this   Our  aim  is  to 
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ensure  that  we  receive  appropriate  value  for 
the  property  we  vacate  and  favorable  terms 
for  either  acquiring  new  property,  or  for 
maintaining  access  to  properties  we  already 
occupy  in  Berlin. 

Both  the  State  and  Defense  Departments 
will  continue  to  consult  with  Congress  re- 
garding the  important  decisions  we  face.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  ensure 
that  the  United  States  maintains  an  effec- 
tive American  presence  abroad. 

For  your  information.  I  have  also  sent  this 
response  to  Congressman  Fascell. 
Sincerely. 

Brent  Scowcroft. 


PRESERVING  THE  CIVIL 
LIBERTIES  OF  ALL  AMERICANS 

HON.  MER\^N  M,  DVMVLLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  add 
my  voice  to  the  growing  chorus  of  Americans 
who  are  concerned  about  preserving  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  in  the  first  amendment  of 
our  Constitution. 

Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  a  large  numtier  ol  Arab-Americans 
have  been  contacted  by  the  FBI.  The  FBI  says 
It  is  trying  to  gain  information  on  possible  ter- 
ronst  activities.  Isn't  this  the  same  rationale 
that  was  used  just  prior  to  the  incarceration  of 
thousands  of  Japanese-Americans'' 

Because  of  my  concern  lor  the  civil  liberties 
of  all  Americans,  I  have  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  a  sense  of  Congress 
that  neither  the  FBI  nor  any  other  agency  of 
Government  shall  engage  in  any  investigation 
on  other  activities  which  threaten  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  Arab- Americans  and  should  assist  in 
protecting  Arab-Americans  from  hate  crimes 
and  related  activities 

Mr  Sp)eaker,  while  our  troops  are  engaged 
in  a  conflict  to  assure  the  freedom  of  Kuwai- 
tis', we  can't  allow  the  rights  of  Americans  to 
be  diminished  m  the  process 

Mr  Speaker.  Arat>Americans  have  played  a 
vital  role  m  the  building  of  this  country  and 
should  not  be  smgied  out  tor  any  unnecessary 
harassment  from  Government  agencies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion that  guarantees  tieedom  lor  all  Americans 
including  those  of  Arab  descent. 
H  Con  Kf.s.  56 
Whereas,  on  September  24,  1990,  President 
Bush  declared  that  death  threats,  physical 
attacks,  vandalism,  religious  violence,  and 
discrimination  against  Arab  Americans  must 
end  and  that  a  crisis  abroad  is  no  excuse  for 
discrimination  at  home. 

Whereas,  m  response  to  increased  concerns 
ahnut  terrorism  in  the  United  States  due  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  conducted  ■■interviews 
and  investigations  without  reasonable  cause 
in  the  Arab-American  community. 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  are  based  on  the  eth- 
nicity or  national  origin  of  Arab  Americans, 
as  well  as  on  their  political  beliefs,  activi- 
ties, and  affiliations  that  are  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States, 

Whereas  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau   of   Investigation    unfairly    arouse    sus- 
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picion  of  Arab  Americans,  label  the  Arab- 
American  community  as  disloyal,  and  en- 
courage hate  crimes  against  Arab  Ameri- 
cans; 

Whereas,  according  to  analysis  and  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  Congressional 
Record  dated  October  23.  1985.  data  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  regarding 
terrorist  incidents  in  the  United  States  from 
1981  to  1984  indicate  that  Arab  Americans 
have  been  the  victims,  not  the  perpetrators, 
of  domestic  terrorist  activities; 

Whereas  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  been  tarnished  by  shameful  moments  of 
xenophobia  and  the  violation  of  the  civil  and 
constitutional  rights  of  certain  Americans, 
such  as  the  internment  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans during  World  War  II; 

Whereas  Arab  Americans'  fears  have  been 
heightened  by  a  1986  internment  contingency 
plan; 

Whereas.  In  1969.  the  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved  a  joint  resolution 
designating  October  25,  1989.  as  National 
Arab-American  Day; 

Whereas  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  religion,  creed,  and  national  or- 
igin; 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  basic  civil  liberties,  such 
as  freedom  of  speech  and  political  expres- 
sion; and 

Whereas  Arab  Americans  are  entitled  to 
respect  as  peaceful  and  law  abiding  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that — 

(1)  Federal  agencies  should  not  engage  in 
activities  that  threaten  the  civil  liberties  of 
United  States  citizens,  or  legal  residents,  of 
Arab  descent; 

(2)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  inform  Federal.  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  that  Arab  Americans 
are  potential  victims  of  hate  crimes  and  re- 
lated discrimination  and  that  Arab  Ameri- 
cans should  be  protected  from  such  crimes 
and  discrimination;  and 

i3)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
should  encourage  Federal.  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  work  with  com- 
munity leaders  to  repc^rt  to  the  FBI  hate 
crimes  and  discrimination  against  Arab 
Americans. 
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and  in  State  capitals  across  the  country  And 
no  one  deserves  more  credit  tor  raising  thiS 
awareness  than  Lev.  Shartuck 

Lew  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  suc- 
cessful White  House  Conference  or  Small 
Business  m  1986  and  was  a  tenacious  advo- 
cate for  several  critical  small  business  legisla- 
tive initiatives.  In  the  ".970's  he  helped  pass 
the  Steiger  amendment,  which  made  new  cap- 
ital available  to  small  business.  And  m  the 
1980's  he  fought  for  the  Small  Business  inno- 
vation Research  Program,  which  ensures  that 
small  business  receives  its  lair  share  of  Fed- 
eral grants  and  contracts. 

Lew's  effectiveness  in  Washington  is.  m 
part,  due  to  this  effectiveness  at  home.  Under 
his  leadership  SBANE  has  t>ecome  a  potent 
political  and  economic  force.  In  the  25  years 
Lew  has  served  the  association,  membership 
has  grown  more  than  sixfold,  now  totaling  al- 
m,cst  2,000  companies  Lew  has  also  served 
as  secretary  of  the  National  Small  Business 
United  and  has  t>een  an  energetic  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  tfie  Small 
Business  Administration. 

With  Lew's  retirement,  small  business  peo- 
ple in  New  England  and  across  the  Natioi  are 
losing  a  passionate  and  effective  spoKPs- 
person.  But  his  endunng  contribution  is  mak- 
ing sriiall  business  a  permanent  priority  in  our 
region  and  'n  Washington.  We  wish  him  well 
in  his  future  endeavors  and  thank  him  for  his 
25  years  of  service  to  small  business  and  to 
public  policy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  A.  SHATTUCK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  M.\RKEY 

OF  MASSACH'/SFrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1991 
Mr,  MARKEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  tc  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Lewis  A  ShattucK,  a  resident  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  retiring  president  cf  the  Small 
Business  Association  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  the  last  decade,  we  m 
the  United  States  have  come  to  recognize  that 
one  of  our  pnncipal  advantages  in  the  race  for 
glotsal  competitiveness  is  our  entrepreneurial 
spirit.  We've  realized  that  snnall  businesses 
create  80  percent  of  our  new  )Obs.  And  we 
now  know  that  for  every  SI  million  of  R&D 
funds  spent,  small  companies  are  six  times 
more  likely  than  large  companies  to  create 
new  products. 

This  awareness  of  the  power  of  small  busi- 
ness has  helped  shape  policy  in  Washington 


JAPANESE  THREATEN  TO  CUT  OFF 
LOAN  IF  WE  DARE  QUESTION 
THEIR  PROTECTIONIST  BANKING- 
TRADE  LAW 

HON,  FORTNEY  H.  PETE  SURK 

OF  CALIFORNL^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  deficit  spijrge 
of  the  i980's  has  come  down  to  this  We  a'e 
hooked  or,  'oreign  nxinev  1c  tina-xe  nea'-iy 
S400  billion  in  debt  this  year 

Now  when  we  question  Japan  at;>oj;  me.r 
un'ai'  laws  res^nctirig  ou'  bani-  operations  -n 
Japan  and  the  Congress  prepares  to  consider 
leqislation  restricting  Japanese  baoK  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  unless  .apan 
opens  Its  doors,  a  Japanese  Government  Vice 
Minister  of  Finance  threatens  tc  cul  off  loans 

We  must  free  ourselves  of  this  addiction  tc 
deficits  or  our  policies  will  be  run  by  'oreign 
bankers.  We  are  like  a  heroin  )unkie,  depend- 
ent on — and  subject  to  blackmail  by — others 

The  following  news  article  makes  the  facts 
shamefully  clear. 

I  lor  one  stand  with  the  Riegle-Garn  legisla- 
tion and  against  tjlackmail.  As  a  symbol  of  my 
determination,  I  am  introducing  the  Senate  bill 
of  last  fall  in  the  House  today. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  read  the  article 
and  share  my  outrage.  It  is  time  we  end  ttiese 
deficits  and  our  demand  for  loans  before  we 
lose  our  economic  independence. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  29.  1991) 

Japan's  Stern  Warning  on  Trade 

Sanctions 

(By  Clyde  H   Farnsworth) 

Washtnoton.  January  28  —A  top  Japanese 
Treasury  official  warned  today  that  if  the 
United  States  applied  sanctions  against  his 
country  because  of  slowness  in  opening  fi- 
nancial markets,  Tokyo  would  respond  by 
curbing  credit  to  the  United  States,  creating 
a   'very,  very  harmful"  situation. 

The  warning  by  Makoto  Utsuml.  the  Vice 
Minister  of  Finance  for  International  Af 
fairs,  was  considered  unusually  blunt,  under- 
scoring rising  tensions  in  negotiations  that 
Washington  and  Tokyo  are  holding  over 
longstanding  American  demands  for  better 
access  to  Japanese  financial  markets  for 
American  financial  Insitutions.  It  has  long 
been  speculated  that  American  sanctions 
against  Japan  could  lead  to  Japanese  repris- 
als In  the  financial  sector  But  rarely  have 
Japanese  officials  spoken  so  openly  about 
consequences  for  the  United  States. 

DIFFERENCES  NOT  NARROWED 

After  a  daylong  meeting  here.  Mr.  Utsumi 
and  his  American  counterpart.  David  C 
Mulford.  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas 
ury  for  International  Affairs,  failed  to  nar- 
row any  of  their  differences  over  the  pace  of 
Japanese  financial  services  deregulation.  No 
date  was  even  set  to  continue  negotiations. 

Mr.  Utsumi's  remarks  were  delivered  at  a 
news  conference  with  Mr  Mulford  after  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  a  continuation  of 
talks  that  began  In  1984  to  remove  barriers 
In  Japan's  financial  services  industry. 

The  talks  have  assumed  rising  importance 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  strong  Congres- 
sional push  for  legislation  that  would  Impose 
sanctions  and  Bush  Administration  plans. 
expected  to  be  announced  soon,  for  reforming 
the  nation's  banking  system. 

The  sanctions  bill--introduced  by  Senator 
Donald  W  Riegle  Jr  of  Michigan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  and 
Jake  Gam  of  Utah.  Its  ranking  Republican- 
would  authorize  regulators  to  deny  bids  for 
expansion  in  the  United  States  by  financial 
institutions  based  in  countries  that  bar 
American  companies  from  comparable  com- 
petitive opportunities. 

The  bill  is  aimed  mainly  at  Japan,  which 
despite  some  changes  over  the  years,  still 
maintains  an  elaborate  web  of  laws  and  prac 
tlces  that  Washington  believes  keeps  foreign 
banks  and  securities  firms  from  competing 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Japanese 

American  officials  assert,  for  example, 
that  controls  over  Interest  rates  allow  Japa- 
nese banks  to  compete  more  successfully  for 
money,  giving  them  substantial  advantages 
when  they  expand  overseas,  like  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

no  bush  support 

But  the  Bush  Administration  opposes  the 
Rlegle-Gam  legislation,  saying  that  narrow 
reciprocity  as  a  principle  of  trade  policy 
would  lead  to  escalating  retaliation 

Mr  Mulford  told  reporters  today  that  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  get  Japan  to 
"address  the  changing  environment  with  re- 
gard to  rising  Congressional  concerns  about 
deregulation  and  access  in  Japan  "  He  spoke 
of  "new  forces  that  could  result  In  a  subetan- 
tlal  polltlcization  of  the  process  unless  there 
could  be  very  rapid  progress  in  Japan    ' 

Responding  to  questions  about  the  Riegle- 
Garn  legislation,  which  almost  cleared  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  was  recently  re 
Introduced.  Mr  Utsuml  noted  pointedly  that 
the  United  States  "Is  experiencing  a  credit 
crunch." 


HEALTH  C\HR   REFORM  PACKAGE 

HON.  D.  FULNCH  SLAIGHTEH  JR. 

Oh    \!Ki.l.M.». 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER  o(  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
health  care  costs  are  rising  dramatically  and 
Government  health  programs  are  claiming  an 
increasingly  larger  portion  ot  our  limited  Fe<J- 
eral  resources  Despite  our  annual  battles 
over  taxes.  Ijenefits  cuts,  higher  premiums, 
and  deductibles.  Medicare's  trustees  are  still 
predicting  bankruptcy  by  1998 

I  believe  we  can  avert  the  pending  crisis  by 
creating  incentives  for  individuals  to  save  and 
invest  lor  health  care.  Today  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing my  health  care  reform  package  designed 
to  give  individual  Americans  the  power  to  plan 
tor  health  care  m  retirement 

The  centerpiece  of  these  initiatives  is  the 
Health  Care  Savings  Account  Act  This  legisla- 
tion would  give  individuals  the  option  of  estatv 
lishing  tax -favored  savings  accounts  during 
their  worVing  years  to  substitute  for  part  ol 
their  Medicare  coverage  in  retirement  Em- 
ployees and  employers  who  participate  would 
receive  a  60-percent  income  tax  credit  for  con- 
tributions The  maximum  annual  contribution 
would  equal  each  individuals  Medicare  payroll 
tax.  currently  2  9  percent,  and  interest  would 
accumulate  tax-free. 

In  retirement,  individuals  would  use  funds 
drawn  from  this  account  for  their  medical  ex- 
penses before  claims  could  be  made  on  Medi- 
care. Expected  excess  funds  from  health  care 
savings  accounts  could  be  used  lor  long-term 
care,  long-term  care  insurance,  or  to  sufiple- 
ment  retirement  income  By  decreasing  claims 
on  Medicare,  while  maintaining  payroll  tax  rev- 
enues. Medicare's  trust  funds  will  be  put  on 
rrxjre  solid  financial  ground 

Without  benefit  cuts  for  the  elderly,  tax  in- 
creases on  our  citizens,  or  freezes  on  pay- 
ments to  our  health  care  providers,  health 
care  savings  accounts  could  sharply  reduce 
and  potentially  eliminate  Medicares  long-term 
financing  problems  More  importantly.  Ameri- 
cans would  assume  a  greater  role  in  planning 
for  their  future  health  care  needs 

A  recent  survey  concluded  that  almost 
three-quarters  of  Americans  are  willing  and 
able  to  buy  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
There  is  much  ttie  Federal  Government  can 
do  to  spur  the  demand  and  supply  ol  private 
long-term  care  insurance  I  t)elieve  such  action 
is  imperative  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  solve  the  growing  protJiem  of  fi- 
narx^ing  long-term  care  without  appealing  to  a 
substantial  degree  to  the  private  sector 

As  pari  o(  my  (package,  l  am  introducing 
three  bills  to  help  individuals  finance  long-term 
care,  and  to  help  expand  the  marVet  for  this 
insurance  The  first  bill  would  permit  tiolders  of 
individual  life  insurance  policies  to  exchange 
or  convert  ttie  cash  value  ot  these  policies  lor 
long-term  insurance  on  a  tax  free  basis  Simi- 
larly, the  second  bill  wouki  permit  tax-free 
wittidrawals  from  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts [IRAs]  wfwn  tt>e  funds  are  used  to  pay 
long-term  care  insurance  premiums 

Anottier  way  the  Federal  Government  can 
tielp  IS  to  offer  group  long-term  care  msurar^e 
on  a  voluntary  basis  to  some  of  its  2  S  million 


workers  I  introduced  legislation  last  year  to  do 
precisely  that,  and  I  am  reintroducing  the 
same  bill  today  as  the  final  part  of  my  tiealth 
care  package 

The  Federal  Employees  Long-Term  Care  In- 
surance Act  would  direct  the  Office  ol  Person- 
nel Management  to  select,  through  a  competi- 
tive bidding  process,  several  private  insurance 
companies  to  participate  in  a  new  FjKjeral  em- 
ployee group  long-term  care  insurance  pro- 
gram. This  voluntary  program  would  initially  be 
open  to  the  650.000  Federal  employees  who 
are  50  years  of  age  and  older  and  their 
spouses,  although  it  could  be  extended  to  all 
employees  after  5  years 

Premiums  tor  this  insurance  would  be  paid 
by  each  employee,  but  as  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  encourage  participation,  the  bill  would 
permit  those  insured  under  Federal  group  life 
insurance  to  voluntarily  convert,  on  a  tax-free 
basis,  a  portion  of  this  policy  to  the  new  long- 
term  care  insurance  program  This  would  en- 
able participants  to  lower  the  monthly  premium 
for  their  new  long-term  care  insurance 

I  believe  this  legislation  would  provide  sig- 
nificant incentives  tor  insurance  companies  to 
enhance  their  long  term  care  policies  and  for 
Federal  employees  to  purchase  attractive 
group  policies  at  affordable  rates  Finally,  this 
program  would  encourage  other  businesses 
and  States  and  local  governments  to  offer 
similar  policies  to  their  employees,  thereby  in- 
creasing both  the  supply  of  and  demand  lor 
long-term  care  insurance 

While  these  initiatives  do  not  represent  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  our  Nation's  grow- 
ing health  care  needs,  they  are  an  important 
first  step  in  that  direction.  I  firmly  believe  that 
increasing  ofsporlunities  and  incentives  for  in- 
dividuals to  plan  and  save  for  health  care 
needs  in  retirement  is  a  crucial  part  of  reform- 
ing our  health  care  system 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  examine 
these  proposals  and  consider  )oining  the  grow- 
ing number  ot  Members  supportirig  this  impor- 
tant effort. 


TRIBUTE  TO    THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  J.  SINSIMER 


HON.  ROBERT  .\.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JEK.SEV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 
Mr  ROE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  very  spe- 
cial sense  ot  pnde  and  friendship  that  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  distinguished  Amencan  and 
great  friend,  the  Honorable  John  J  Smsimer 
After  a  lifetime  spent  serving  the  public  good. 
John  IS  retiring  as  chief  of  ttie  Administrative 
Support  Services  for  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Public  Utilities  He  will  be  honored  with  a  din- 
ner on  February  1.  at  the  Polish  National 
Home  in  Harrison.  NJ  The  citizens  of  our 
great  State  of  New  Jersey  will  truly  miss  the 
dedication  and  vigor  be  brought  to  his  offiaal 
duties 

A  lifelong  resident  of  New  Jersey,  John  was 
tx)rn  on  March  19.  1923.  in  Harnson.  NJ,  the 
third  ekJesi  of  the  six  children  of  ElizatJeth  and 
Arthur  J  Sinsimer  He  was  employed  by  ITT 
Corp  wtien  his  initial  call  to  put)lic  service 
came  during  World  War  II    John  entered  ttie 
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Navy  where  he  proudly  served  our  great  coun- 
try as  a  radioman,  petty  officer  second  class 
in  the  Pacific  theater  He  participated  in  the 
Saipan  and  Marshall  Island  campaigns  and 
was  awarded  two  mapr  battle  stars  for  his 
courageous  and  meritorious  service 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  resumed  his  em- 
ployment with  ITT  while  attending  Seton  Hall 
University.  John  graduated  in  1956,  receiving 
his  bachelor  of  science  in  business  administra- 
tion, with  a  minor  in  philosophy  He  put  these 
talents  to  great  use  at  ITT  continuing  his  ca- 
reer as  an  industrial  engineer. 

A  resident  of  Pompton  Lakes  since  ''950. 
John  first  entered  the  realm  of  public  service 
wtien  he  tiecome  a  memtjer  of  the  borough 
council  m  1959  His  involvement  and  devotion 
to  local  government  community  aflairs  contin- 
ued for  many  years.  In  1969.  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  former  Gov.  Richard  Hughes  to 
membership  on  the  Hospital  Advisory  Council, 
a  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  in- 
stitutions and  Agencies 

In  1971.  John  was  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  where 
he  served  with  distinction  for  several  terms, 
adding  his  attention  and  expertise  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Labor.  Auditing,  and  Revision  and 
Amendment  to  Law.  His  outstanding  leader- 
ship was  a  beacon  to  other  legislators  and 
contnbuted  to  the  many  significant  accom- 
plishments during  his  tenure 

John  presided  as  deputy  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
from  1976-86.  In  January  1985.  he  was  ap- 
fX)inted  to  the  New  Jersey  Board  ot  Public 
Utilities,  sen.'ing  as  an  administrative  analyst 
From  June  1987  to  July  1988  he  was  chief  of 
ihe  Bureau  ot  Budget  and  Fiscal  Affairs  and  m 
July  '988  he  tx?came  chief  of  the  Administra- 
tive Support  Services 

John  also  made  time  m  his  busy  schedule 
to  be  active  in  many  religious  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations which  perform  so  many  of  the  vital 
and  services  which  give  character  and  quality 
to  life  in  our  communities.  He  is  a  panshoner 
of  St  Mary's  Church  in  Pompton  Lakes  and  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Name  Society.  John  is 
also  active  m  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Marian 
Council  No  3801.  He  is  a  member  of  the  John 
Hand  Tn-County  Post  No.  2906  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  as  well  as  the  Kimble- 
Weatherwalks  Post  235  of  the  American  Le- 
gion 

John  is  married  to  the  former  Eleanor  Har- 
greaves  of  Newark.  NJ.  He  and  his  lovely  wife 
are  the  proud  fjarents  of  6  wonderful  children. 
Elizabeth.  Susan.  Kathleen.  Maureen.  Larry, 
and  John.  Jr  and  hiave  16  grandchildren.  Con- 
tinuing his  father's  dedication  to  public  service. 
John  Jr  IS  currently  hoWing  office  as  the 
mayor  of  Pompton  Lakes,  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  and  all  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  this  moment  of  deep  grati- 
tude to  a  man  who  can  be  truly  recognized  in 
our  Nation  as  an  example  of  ttie  true  meaning 
of  putilic  service.  John  J.  Sinsimer  personifies 
the  dedication  and  sacnfice  which  such  serv- 
ce  demands.  I  am  proud,  honored,  and  pnvi- 
leged  to  call  him  my  friend. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  NATIONAL  ENERGY  STRATEGY 


HON.  MlCHAa  A.  ANDREWS 

OK  TEX.^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 
Mr     ANDREWS    of    Texas.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  calls  for   a   national   energy 
policy  based  on  a  core  supply  of  domestic  en- 
ergy,   the    National    Energy    Strategy    Act    of 
1991    I  believe  this  bill  will  serve  as  a  frame- 
work for  a  comprehensive  national  energy  pol- 
icy 

I  have  been  working  on  an  energy  policy 
framework  over  the  last  several  years  In  the 
idst  and  iQOth  Congresses  I  introduced  the 
Energy  Security  Tax  Act,  the  Energy  Security 
Incentive  Act  and  the  Alternative  Fuels  Incen- 
tive Act.  These  bills  are  supported  by  inde- 
pendent producers  and  integrated  companies 
alike  My  proposals  will  spur  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production,  efficiency,  conservation,  eco- 
nomic growth,  price  stability,  and  clean  air. 

Our  country  has  gone  without  a  compreherv 
sive  energy  policy  for  too  long  The  recent  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  made  the  need  for 
such  a  policy  clearly  evident  to  everyone  Our 
increased  dependence  on  foreign  oil  presents 
significant  national  security  concerns  which  we 
must  address  now  We  are  allowing  OPEC  to 
get  back  m  the  saddle  again  As  the  cartel 
reasserts  control,  we  will  be  increasingly  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  do  not  have  this  country's 
best  interests  at  heart.  Even  worse,  we  could 
end  up  being  held  hostage,  blackmailed  by  a 
madman  like  Saddam  Hussein.  We  are  has- 
tening the  arrival  of  that  day  by  allowing  our 
domestic  industry  to  be  dismantled.  We  must 
not  allow  this  progression  to  continue 

In  addition  to  this  constant  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  other  results  of  this  lack  of  di- 
rection are  also  obvious — wild  fluctuations  in 
energy  prices,  a  nearly  crippled  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry,  surging  imports,  reduced 
conservation  efforts,  and  increased  environ- 
mental degradation. 

The  erosion  of  our  domestic  petroleum  in- 
dustry particularly  concerns  me.  In  this  fifth 
consecutive  year  of  decline.  US  oil  produc- 
tion fell  m  1990  to  its  lowest  level  m  almost  30 
years.  7.2  million  barrels  a  day  At  the  same 
time,  energy  consumption  tell  by  only  2  per- 
cent in  1990.  the  first  time  since  i983  that  it 
has  declined  at  all.  The  decline  is  largely  at- 
tributable to  a  nse  in  fuel  prices  provoked  by 
the  conflict  m  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  national 
economic  slowdown.  Imports  alone  account 
for  47  to  48  percent  of  demand  in  this  country 
Clearly,  US  production  does  not  keep  pace 
with  consumption. 

One  part  of  the  measure  I  am  introducing 
today  IS  a  resolution  calling  upon  President 
Bush  to  fulfill  his  campaign  promise  to  develop 
a  national  energy  policy  taased  upon  preserv- 
ing a  domestic  core  supply  of  energy.  The 
core-supply  concept  would  ensure  a  stable 
supply  of  domestically  produced  oil  and  gas 
as  a  secure  foundation  for  satisfying  our  Na- 
tion's vital  and  fundamental  need  for  energy. 
Petroleum's  share  of  the  core  supply  shoukj 
t>e  defined  as  20  million  barrels  per  day  equiv- 
alent of  natural  gas,  natural  gas  liquids,  and 
crude  oil. 
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Other  components  of  the  bill  i  am  introduc- 
ing today  are  designed  as  initial  steps  to  irrv 
plement  a  core-supply  energy  policy.  The  Na- 
tional Energy  Secunty  Act  of  1991  will  impose 
a  floor  price  on  imported  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products.  The  amount  of  tax  would  be 
the  difference  tjetween  the  then  current  price 
Of  oi!  and  S22  per  barrel,  in  the  case  of  im- 
ported refined  products  and  petrochemical 
feedstocks,  an  additional  S2.50  difterentiai  will 
be  imposed  to  compensate  for  the  envirorv 
mental  costs  domestic  refiners  must  pay.  A 
floor  price  for  oil  will  generate  pnce  stability. 
benefiting  both  producers  and  consumers. 

A  floor  price  wouia  stimulate  drilling  activity, 
arrest  the  decline  m  US  oii  production,  and 
add  to  proven  reserves.  Our  dependence  on 
imports  would  be  mitigated,  putting  a  signifi- 
cant dent  in  our  trade  gap  in  addition,  the  rev- 
enues gained  from  an  import  fee  would  have 
a  ma)or  impact  on  the  budget  deficit  if  the 
price  of  oil  were  to  remain  at  S''7  per  tiarrel, 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  could  raise 
upward  of  S50  billion  over  5  years 

Sure,  a  floor  price  will  impose  some  short- 
term  costs  on  the  US  economy,  but  fa'  less 
than  the  sustained  long-term  costs  down  the 
road  I*  we  allow  our  domestic  industry  to  fur- 
ther erode.  And  m  only  a  short  time  an  oil  im- 
port fee  of  the  magnitude  I  am  proposing 
would  generate  positive  net  tjenefits  tc  the 
US  economy  And  all  the  benefits  accrue  to 
Americans.  We  can  pay  ourselves  now.  or  we 
can  pay  OPEC  later. 

The  National  Energy  Security  Act  will  also 
encourage  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  industry 
to  realize  its  full  potential.  Hydrocartx>ns  ex- 
traction IS  one  of  the  most  heavily  taxed  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  The  average  effec- 
tive Federal  tax  rate  for  U.S  on  companies 
has  been  well  atx}ve  that  of  firms  m  other  in- 
dustries during  the  ■'980's  Repeal  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  helps,  but  is  not  sufficient  Other 
nations  are  lowering  their  taxes  on  energy  pro- 
duction and  attracting  investment  capital  tc  de- 
velop their  resources  If  our  tax  system  is  not 
competitive,  U.S.  resources  will  not  tie  deveF 
oped.  Our  economy  will  be  the  k)ser  and  our 
national  security  will  suffer 

The  National  Energy  Secunty  Act  will  create 
an  oil  and  natural  gas  exploration  arxj  produc- 
tion credit,  an  oil  production  credit  for  main- 
taining marginal  wells,  and  provide  other  in- 
centives to  our  industry  For  example,  the 
measure  treats  geological,  geophysical,  and 
surtace  casing  costs  like  intangit>le  dnlling 
costs.  It  also  repeals  ttie  net  income  limitation 
on  percentage  depletion  and  increases  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance 

We  made  real  progress  last  year  The  Con- 
gress repealed  ttie  transfer  rule;  reinstated  the 
tight  sands  tax  aedrt  and  extended  ttie  section 
29  credit  for  2  years;  estatilished  credits  for 
enhanced  oil  recovery;  increased  percentage 
depletion  for  stnpper  wells;  and  provided  relief 
against  ttie  minimum  tax 

This  measure  will  help  the  struggling  inde- 
pendents who  dnll  about  85  percent  of  all 
wells  in  ttie  United  States  and  who  have  been 
responsible  for  close  to  halt  of  the  additions  to 
U.S.  oil  reserves  in  recent  years  The  incerv 
tives  I  am  proposing  are  quite  modest,  yet 
they  will  tngger  considerable  additional  invest- 
ment in  exploratory  dnlling  and  enhanced  re- 
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covery  trom  older  fields  where  much  oil  re- 
mains to  be  exploited 

For  the  longer  term  we  should  be  working  to 
make  natural  gas  our  Nation's  primary  energy 
source.  The  principle  alternatives  to  oil — coal 
and  nuclear  energy — create  other  environ- 
mental problems.  Natural  gas.  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  efficient  and  environmentally  attrac- 
tive. Use  of  domestic  natural  gas  has  no  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  Nation's  trade  balance  and 
supplies  are  plentiful.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  the  United  States  has  a  natu- 
ral gas  resource  tsase  in  the  lower  48  States 
adequate  for  more  than  60  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption. 

The  environmental  benefits  of  switching  to 
clean-burning  alternative  fuel  vehicles  such  as 
natural  gas,  methanol,  liquid  natural  gas  and 
liquid  petroleum  gas  are  numerous.  These 
clean  fuels  can  greatly  reduce  the  smog-lorn> 
inq  emissions  caused  by  hydrocartxins  and  ni- 
trogen oxide  Atklitionaily,  theit  use  will  help 
prevent  global  warming  and  acid  ram  by  re- 
ducing cartxjn  dioxide  emissions.  In  cities 
across  the  country  with  air  quality  problems 
like  Houston,  the  urgt^ncy  tor  wide-scale  alter- 
native fuel  use  has  never  b«?en  greater 

Natural  gas  is  already  widely  used  m  the 
commercial  and  industrial  sectors  The  trans- 
portation sector  represents  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity lor  gas  to  increase  its  share  of  the  en- 
ergy mix  If  we  were  to  convert  one-hall  of  our 
16  million  fleet  vehicles  to  operate  on  com- 
pressed natural  qas,  we  could  slash  our  oil  im- 
ports by  500,00c  barrels  a  day  and  increase 
annual  domestic  i.;as  consumption  by  1  trillion 
cubic  teet 

Along  these  lines.  •  have  also  irx;luded  the 
Alternative  Fuels  Incentive  Act  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  prooxMe  alternative  fuels  use  m  th.- 
transportation  sector  This  measure  will  pro 
vide  tax  incentives  to  encourage  tieetowners 
to  switch  to  natural  qas  and  other  clean-burn- 
ing fuels  Alternative  fuels  are  not  only  part  of 
a  sound  energy  policy,  they  are  also  an  impor 
tant  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  air  w^ 
breathe  Increased  use  of  such  fuels  will  less 
en  our  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources,  enhance  our  energy  secuntv.  aid  our 
economy  and  protect  our  environment 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  make  a  serious 
commitment  to  preserving  the  ability  of  the 
US  oil  and  gas  industry  to  respond  to  oui  fu 
ture  energy  needs  The  risks  to  our  national 
security  arxj  economic  well-being  are  growing 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
on  tx)th  sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  the  admm 
istration  to  turn  this  situation  around 


SPENDING  ON  INP'RASTRUCTURE  A 
TOr  PRIORITY 


HON.  BERVl  \NTHONT.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufuday    January  29    1991 

Mr  ANTHONY  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  irilro^ 
duce  legislation  ttie  purpose  ol  which  is  to  pro- 
vide State  and  kxial  governments  with  relief 
trom  the  administrative  burden  and  complexity 
imposed  by  certain  provisions  of  ttie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  i986  as  they  issue  tax  ex 
empt  bonds  to  finance  the  infrastructure  ol  this 


country  and  to  ensure  ttiat  txjnding  authonty  is 
used  properly. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  virtually  the 
same  as  those  contained  in  MR  5423  and 
H.R.  4524  which  I  introduced  in  the  101st 
Congress.  Both  these  bills  received  wide  ac- 
claim as  initiatives  that  were  grounded  in  solid 
tax  policy,  and  if  enacted,  would  further  the 
laudable  goal  of  simplifying  complex  provi- 
sions of  tt>e  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

It  IS  now  more  important  than  ever  for  these 
measures  to  be  enacted  into  law  All  across 
America,  State  and  local  governments  have 
been  stncken  by  financial  crises  that  were  not 
even  imagined  a  year  ago,  and  the  problems 
will  probably  get  worse  tjefore  they  get  better. 
Unlike  the  Federal  Government,  which  can 
and  does  operate  at  a  deficit,  49  of  the  50 
States  are  legally  txiund  to  conduct  their  fiscal 
affairs  in  a  more  responsible  manner — to  oper- 
ate with  balanced  budgets  More  than  half  are 
facing  serious  financial  shortfalls  and  many 
are  considenng  drastic  cuttDacks  in  public 
works. 

This  fact  does  not  txxle  well  for  our  already 
deficient  infrastructure  since  State  and  local 
governments  provide  nearly  70  percent  of  all 
infrastructure  investment  made  in  this  country 
If  the  States  cannot  continue  their  commitment 
to  repair  and  rebuild  this  Nation's  infrastruc 
ture.  who  will  assume  this  responsibility'' 

I  have  been  encouraged  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  this  txxly  plan  to  make 
spending  on  infrastructure  a  top  priority  lor  the 
102d  Congress  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore our  crumbling  infrastructure  even  though 
we  face  a  rrxjuntainous  Federal  budget  deficit 
But,  the  presence  of  the  deficit  will  t>e  many 
respects  determine  how  we  address  our  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  problems 

Even  i(  increased.  Federal  grants  and 
matching  funds  will  tx"  insufticieni  to  address 
our  shortfall  m  public  investment  Nor.  can  we 
expect  State  and  local  governments  which  are 
struggling  to  deal  with  severe  budgetary  prot>- 
lems  of  their  own  to  tiear  the  burden  of  raising 
taxes  to  fund  infrastructure  investment  There 
IS  no  reason  for  Congress  to  devote  its  time 
arxl  energy  to  developing  a  forward-looking  in 
frastructure  policy  unless  it  can  be  fully  imple- 
mented That  IS  why  I  believe  public  finance 
will  play  a  vital  role  m  raising  the  money  that 
will  ultimately  be  spent  to  build  new  roads 
tjridges,  and  schools 

If  we  are  to  rely  up<:>n  Stale  and  local  bor- 
rowing to  provide  much  ot  the  money  for  infra- 
structure investment,  i  tx>lieve  Congress 
should  strive  to  streamline  the  Federal  tax  pro- 
visions governing  the  issuance  ol  tax-exempt 
tx)nds  After  all.  funds  spent  to  comply  with 
overly  complex  tnd  unworkable  Federal  tax 
rules  could  be  b*^t1ef  "ipent  on  infrastructure 
The  legislation  which  l  am  introducing  ad- 
dresses the  administrative  excesses  without 
urxlercutling  the  provisions  enacted  to  prevent 
abuses  m  the  tax-exempt  bond  area  These 
restrictions  serve  no  discernable  Federal  pur- 
pose and  dramatically  increase  the  cost  and 
complexity  of  State  and  local  financings 

One  ol  the  most  restrictive  provisions  en- 
acted in  1986  was  the  arbitrage  retiate  re- 
quirement When  a  State  or  local  government 
txjilds  a  pro)ect  which  is  financed  with  tax-ex- 
empt txinds.  it  invests  the  proceeds  ol  the 
bond  issue  as  the  pro|tK:t  is  tx?inq  constructed 


If  the  issuer  earns  more  on  its  investment  than 
Its  interest  costs,  those  earnings  must  now  tie 
rebated  to  the  Federal  Government  Pnor  to 
1986.  those  earnings,  known  in  the  industry  as 
arbitrage,  would  have  been  used  by  most  gov- 
ernments to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  project. 
While  deceptively  simple  in  concept,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  arbitrage  rebate  rules  has 
tieen  a  nightmare  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Congress,  and  more  importantly,  for 
State  and  local  governments.  In  1989  Treas- 
ury published  243  pages  of  arbitrage  rebate 
regulations  ttiat  it  has  subsequently  decided  to 
revise  because  it  determined  they  were  overly 
complex  and  generally  unworkable  for  most  is- 
suers. If  the  complexity  of  this  requirement 
cannot  ultimately  t^  made  manageable,  m  the 
future,  I  will  request  the  Congress  to  revisit  the 
policy  decision  which  lead  to  the  enactment  ol 
arbitrage  rebate  While  the  policy  aim  was  to 
limit  abuses,  I  think  there  are  other  means  to 
police  the  market  which  would,  at  the  same 
time  allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
keep  arbitrage  earning  to  increase  public  in- 
vestment in  schools,  bridges,  and  roads 

This  legislation  would  provide  that  a  small 
government  unit,  a  unit  expecting  to  issue  no 
more  than  $25  million  of  bonds  a  year,  will  be 
able  to  keep  its  arbitrage  earnings  It  is  these 
issuers  which  can  least  afford  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  legions  of  attorneys,  account 
ants,  and  investment  advisors  needed  to  in- 
sure compliance  with  the  arbitrage  rebate  pro- 
visions 

This  legislation  wiil  also  allow  governmental 
issuers  to  keep  'iQ  percent  of  the  arbitrage 
they  earn.  Since  the  rebate  regulations  are  so 
complex,  issuers  have  t)een  forced  to  seek  al- 
ternative ways  to  comply  w.tn  the  law  The 
easiest  way  lor  an  issuer  to  meet  the  Federal 
mandate  is  to  eliminate  any  arbitrage  earn- 
ings, thereby  elimmatinq  the  payment  ol  re- 
bate With  increasing  frequency,  issuers  have 
entered  into  guaranteed  investment  contracts 
[QIC'S;  which  match  investment  earnings  with 
the  yield  on  the  bonds  From  the  Federal  prci- 
spective,  the  problem  with  this  arrangement  is 
that  it  results  in  decreased  rebate  collections, 
and  apparently,  shifts  the  arbitrage  txjnefit 
from  the  Federal  or  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  the  GIC  provider  My  proposal  would 
create  an  incentive  for  issuers  to  maximize  ar- 
bitrage earnings  Thus,  the  tx^nefit  of  the  in- 
creased arbitrage  earnings  would  be  shared 
tx'tween  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  governments  rather  than  benefiting 
the  QIC  provider 

Another  provision  ol  this  bill  eliminates  the 
yield  restriction  requirement  m  cases  where 
the  issuer  complies  with  the  arbitrage  rebate 
requirement  'Y'leld  restriction  requires  an  is- 
suer to  restrict  its  investments  to  ttie  same  in- 
terest rate  at  which  it  txirrowed  after  a  certain 
period  of  time,  that  is,  in  most  cases  3  years 
afler  the  date  the  txinds  are  issued  This  p>re- 
1986  requirement,  enacted  to  prevent  abuses. 
IS  no  longer  needed  due  to  the  subsequent 
enactment  of  the  rebate  requirement  Now, 
this  duplicitous  provision  only  creates  invest- 
ment problems  tor  issuers 

As  a  general  rule,  permitting  an  issuer  to  re- 
tain arbitrage  earnings  is  not  contrary  to  sound 
Federal  tax  policy  Such  a  practice  only  be- 
comes problematic,  as  it  did  prior  to  1986, 
when  State  and  local  governments  issue  more 
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D<^nds  than  are  needed  to  finance  a  project,  or 
when  they  issue  bonds  earlier  than  are  need- 
ed for  the  project.  A  provision  enacted  m 
1989,  t>ener  known  as  the  ' V"-year  rule"  allows 
certain  issuers  to  keep  arbitrage  earnings,  pro- 
vided they  meet  the  provision's  spendout 
schedule.  If  the  issuer  s  unable  to  meet  the 
Spend  out  schedule,  it  must  pay  a  penalty  to 
the  Federal  Government  Thus,  the  issuer  is 
allowed  tc  keep  arbitrage  earnings  and  the 
problems  of  early  issuance  and  over-issuance 
are  addressed.  When  enacted,  the  provision 
was  made  prosp)ective— it  is  only  applicable  to 
txinds  issued  after  December  19,  1989.  This 
effective  date  was  chosen  only  because  of 
revenue  considerations  My  legislation  would 
make  the  2-year  rule  available  for  bonds  is- 
sued after  the  effective  date  of  the  1986  act 
The  bill  will  eliminate  a  requirement  that  no 
more  than  5  percent  o'  the  proceeds  of  the 
bond  issue  may  be  used  for  an  "unrelated  or 
disproportionate  use."  In  view  of  the  overall  10 
percent  private  use  hmit,  the  private  loan  bond 
limits,  and  the  requirement  of  a  volume  cap  al- 
location for  pnvate  business  use  in  excess  of 
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S*5  million,  the  separate  5  pe'-cent  unrelated 
and  disproportionate  use  test  is  unnecessary, 
contusing,  ana  results  m  needless  comp'exity. 
Simply,  It  IS  another  dupiiCitous  provision  that 
should  be  eliminated 

The  bill  wiH  also  increase  tne  market  for  po- 
tential purchasers  ot  tax-exempt  bonds  'or 
small  governmental  issuers,  those  txirrowmg 
less  than  825  million  a  year.  Banks  would  be 
allowed  tc  deduct  80  percent  of  their  interest 
costs  for  owning  these  bonds  ""his  will  trans- 
late mto  lower  interest  rates  tor  small  gover:i- 
mental  txirrowers  which  as  a  group  generally 
have  the  highest  tx)rrowing  costs  This  provi- 
sion will  help  to  rediversify  the  municipal  rnar- 
ket  which  has  become  increasingly  dependent 
on  the  household  sector  to  purchase  'ts  bends 
since  th-  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Finally,  the  legislation  reaffirms  my  commit- 
ment to  formulate  responses  to  questionable 
market  practices  With  this  bill,  I  reintroduce 
my  legislative  response  to  advance  refundmgs 
structured  similar  to  the  muctvpublicized  Cam- 
den County  Municipal  Utilities  Authority's 
1990A  series  and  19908  senes  capital  appre- 
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ciation  se^er  revenue  tK)n.3s  The  structure  of 
that  issue  called  mto  questio'-  w'-'f-'her  .i"  j^- 
warranted  arbitrage  opporiL  n'v  v.  as  creaiec 
when  funds  released  by  the  advance  refund- 
ing are  invested,  at  approximately  the  same 
lime  as  the  refunding,  in  contracts  which  sub- 
stantially guarantee  a  yield  which  is  matenally 
higher  than  the  yield  on  the  refunding  bonds, 
^jst  as  last  year,  issuers  and  advisers  who  try 
to  find  ways  to  circumvent  this  measured  leg- 
islative response  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  We 
Simply  cannot  allow  a  fe'w  aggressive  men> 
bers  of  the  public  finance  communrty  to  impair 
the  goodwill  that  has  been  built  with  the  mem- 
bers o'  the  taxwriting  committees  and  ttieir 
staffs 

While  this  bill  wili  not  solve  man\  of  the 
complex  propiem.E  facing  State  and  loca  gov- 
ernments. It  will  make  those  )Obs  a  little  easier 
and  less  costly  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  jom 
With  me  in  taking  yet  another  positive  step  in 
reestablishing  the  Federal-State-ioca.  partner- 
ship which  IS  imperative  if  the  infrastructure 
needs  of  this  country  are  tc  be  me; 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Richard 
Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1991) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standini?  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recog^nized. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Love  IS  patient  and  kind;  love  is  not 
jealous  OT  boastful:  it  is  not  arrogant  or 
rude.  Love  does  not  insist  on  Us  own  way: 
it  is  not  irritable  or  resentful:  it  does  not 
rejoice  at  wrong,  but  rejoices  in  the  right. 
Love  bears  all  thmgs.  believes  all  things, 
hopes  all  things,  endures  all  things.— I 
Corinthians  13:4-7  RSV. 

Eternal  God.  Father  of  us  all,  St. 
Paul's  words  on  love  seem  a  million 
miles  away  as  we  hear  them.  Yet  we 
know  love  Is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Godliness.  Our  days  are  filled  with  sad- 
ness and  anxiety,  immersed  as  we  are 
in  the  cloud  of  violent,  unforgiving 
war  We  pray  for  all  those  who  suffer, 
ally  and  enemy,  those  in  combat,  civil- 
ians caught  in  the  vortex  of  the  con- 
flagration, the  prisonei-s  of  war,  fami- 
lies here  at  home,  among  our  allies  and 
our  enemies,  who  lose  loved  ones.  We 
pray  for  leaders  who  bear  the  awful 
burden  of  judgment  and  decision. 

For  every  person  affected  by  this 
global  tragedy  we  pray.  Help  us.  Lord, 
in  our  anxiety,  our  weakness,  our  help- 
lessness, our  fear.  And  dear  God,  if  it 
be  possible,  open  some  window,  inter- 
vene in  some  way  that  an  alternative 
may  be  found,  that  violence  and  suffer- 
ing may  cease. 

We  ask  this  in  His  name  who  suffered 
and  forgave.  Amen 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  BYRD). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

u.s.  senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  January  30.  1991 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  Rule  I.  Section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  Bryan,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BRYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OK  i'KOCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today,  following  the  time  reserved  for 
the  two  leaders,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  11  this  morning,  it  is  my  intention 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
238.  the  agent  orange  benefits  bill. 
When  the  Senate  considers  the  bill,  as 
provided  for  under  a  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  it  will  be 
considered  under  a  1-hour  time  limita- 
tion with  no  amendments  in  order. 

The  Senate  will  recess  today  from 
12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m..  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  respective  party  con- 
ferences. 

The  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
agent  orange  bill  will  occur  at  2:15  p.m. 
today. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate receives  H.R.  556,  the  House  com- 
panion to  S.  238.  it  be  held  at  the  desk; 
that  at  2:15  p.m.,  S.  238  be  laid  aside 
and.  without  any  intervening  action  or 
debate,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  556.  and  that  the  bill 
be  deemed  read  a  third  time. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  ordered  to  occur  on  final  pas- 
sage of  S.  238  be  transferred  to  H.R.  556. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  takes  up  consideration  of  S. 
238.  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  I  am 
proud   to  be  an  original   cosponsor  of 


the  leg^islation  that  was  introduced 
January  17  by  Senator  Daschle. 

Senator  Daschle's  legislation  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Representative 
G.V.  "Sonny"  Montgomery.  H.R.  556. 
that  will  be  before  the  Senate  today. 
H.R.  556  was  passed  yesterday  by  the 
House  on  a  vote  of  412  to  0. 

S.  238  has  three  main  thrusts.  P'irst, 
it  would  require  the  following  diseases 
to  be  presumed  to  be  service  connected 
by  reason  of  ser\'ice  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam:  Non-Hodnrkln's  lymphoma; 
soft-tissue  sarcoma;  and  chloracne  be- 
coming manifest  within  1  yt'ar  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Second,  it  would  establish  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  provide  service-connected  pre- 
sumptions for  other  diseases  when  the 
Secretary  determined,  based  on  sound 
medical  and  scientific  evidence,  that  a 
positive  association  exists  between  ex- 
posure and  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease in  humans. 

The  Secretary's  decision  would  be 
based  on  periodic  reports  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  all 
available  scientific  research.  In  order 
to  accomplish  that,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  seek  to  contract 
with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — or.  if  this  is  not  possible, 
with  another  appropriate,  independent 
scientific  organization — to  perform  ad- 
ditional research  on  diseases  associated 
with  exposure  to  herbicides  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Based  on  those  NAS  reviews,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  take  a 
number  of  actions  related  to  health  af- 
fects of  exposed  veterans,  unless  he  de- 
termined they  would  not  be  feasible  or 
useful. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion and  research  provisions  discus.sed 
above,  S.  238  also  reinstates  through 
December  31.  1993.  the  recently  expired 
authority  for  priority  VA  health  tare 
for  veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange  or 
ionizing  radiation.  It  would  also  ex- 
pand VA  outreach  services  related  to 
agent  orange. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  Congress, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  bolstered  by  the  energy  and 
advocacy  of  .Senators  D.^.schle  and 
KERRY,  the  Senate  twice  piissed  legisla- 
tion addressing  the  comp»>nsation  and 
research  issues  associated  with  veter- 
ans' exposure  to  agent  orange  or  other 
herbicides. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  did  not  ac- 
cept either  of  those  two  bills. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  Congress,  the 
Senate  once  again  confronted  the  ques- 
tion of  agent  orange  compensation  and 
research  in  S.2100.  the  Veterans  Bene- 
fits and  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1990. 

That  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  July, 
but  it  was  never  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  consideration  because  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  an  agreement  that 
would  have  allowed  debate  and  votes 
on  the  measure.  As  a  result,  progress 
on  resolving  the  issue  of  agent  orange 
was  stalled  again. 

Senator  Cranston's  Veterans"  .\ffairs 
Committee  staff  worked  very  hard  over 
the  past  several  months  trying  to 
reach  accord  on  the  agent  orange  pro- 
visions that  have  been  so  difficult  to 
reconcile.  The  introduction  of  S.238 
and  H.R  556  is  testimony  to  their  ef- 
fort and  good  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  Senators.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  interested  parties 

Yesterday's  House  action  and  today's 
debate  sets  the  stage  for  putting  this 
divisive  and  difficult  issue  behind  us. 

It  is  a  welcome  day  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  their  families  who  have 
pressed  the  Federal  Government  for 
more  than  a  decade,  to  resolve  the 
many  questions  related  to  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  other  herbicides  in 
Vietnam. 

Those  veterans  and  their  families 
have  had  a  steadfast  ally  in  Senator 
Alan  Cran.ston.  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
He  is  the  author  or  coauthor  of  every 
major  agent  orange  bill  considered  in 
the  past  decade.  Taking  up  the  effort 
with  Senator  Cranston  m  recent  years 
have  been  Senator  Tom  Daschle  and 
Senator  John  Kerry. 

I  congratulate  all  Senators,  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  DeConcini  and  Senator 
Specter  who  will  be  the  floor  man- 
agers for  this  bill  for  what  1  anticipate 
will  be  their  usual  fine  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  I  hope  that 
Vietnam  veterans  and  their  families 
will  take  a  measure  of  comfort  in  its 
enactment. 

Mr  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time,  and  I  reserve  all 
of  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 


MISSILE  PROLIFERATION.  ATBM's. 
AND  SDI 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  over  the 
past  2  weeks  have  graphically  brought 
home  the  dangers  of  missile  prolife.'-a- 
tion  around  the  globe. 

Lessons  are  quickly  being  drawn 
from  our  experience  m  combating  Scud 
and  al-Hussein  missiles  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  of  those  lessons  learned  are 
on  the  mark:  some  unfortunately  are 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  This  morning  I 
want  to  put  forward  the  framework  by 
which  I  view  the  missile  proliferation 
threat. 

This  is  a  threat  that  many  of  us  have 
been  urging  for  some  time  now  be  given 
a  far  higher  priority  in  our  national  se- 
curity policy.  I  believe  we  have  ne- 
glected this  problem  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  our  overwhelming  focus  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  threats  it  posed 
across  the  spectrum  to  United  States 
interests.  We  viewed  almost  all  Third 
World  developments  through  an  East- 
West  prism  and  we  saw  conventional 
arms  transfers  as  part  of  the  global 
competition  with  the  Soviets.  The  fall 
of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  remarkable 
changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  fi- 
nally freed  us  to  look  more  squarely  at 
the  missile  proliferation  threat.  The 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  has  put  that 
threat  at  the  very  center  of  the  stage. 

The  essence  of  a  strategy  for  dealing 
with  this  threat  is  clear.  Such  a  strat- 
egy will  need  to  have  three  mutually 
reinforcing  components:  First,  multi- 
lateral export  controls:  second,  diplo- 
matic efforts  aimed  at  arms  control 
.and  conflict  resolution;  and  third,  im- 
proved antitactical  missile  defenses. 

First,  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
strong  multilateral  export  controls 
targeted  at  slowing  the  spread  of  mis- 
sile technologies.  The  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime  is  a  good  start. 
but  it  needs  to  be  broadened  in  mem- 
bership and  made  more  vigorous  in  im- 
plementation. Last  year.  Congress 
passed  comprehensive  missile  tech- 
nology control  legislation  as  title  XVII 
of  the  fiscal  year  1991  Defense  Author- 
ization Act.  This  legislation,  which  was 
drafted  by  a  bipartisan,  bicameral 
group  of  legislators  led  by  AL  Gore, 
John  McCain.  Howard  Berman.  and 
myself.  was  aimed  precisely  at 
strengthening  the  MTCR. 

Export  control  by  itself  will  not  pre- 
vent proliferation,  as  high-technology 
industry  becomes  increasingly  global 
and  as  military  and  civilian  tech- 
nologies increasingly  overlap.  But  it  is 
crucial  as  a  means  of  buying  time  for 
diplomacy  to  work  to  bring  about  re- 
gional arms  control  agreements  and  for 
improved  theater  defense  capabilities 
to  be  developed.  And  let  me  add  that 
our  multilateral  export  controls  need 
to  make  no  distinction  between  mis- 
siles and  so-called  peaceful  space 
launch  vehicles.  The  technology  is 
identical,  and  we  must  deal  with  capa- 


bilities, not  intentions.  Intentions  can 
be  both  masked  and  easily  changed. 

The  second  component  of  our  mis- 
siles nonproliferation  strategy  must  in- 
volve diplomacy.  Our  diplomiatic  ef- 
forts should  be  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  multilateral  control  regime  by 
bringing  nations  such  as  China  into 
that  regime.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  seek  to  mediate  the  regional  dis- 
putes which  spur  regional  arms  races 
and  cause  nations  to  seek  missile  and 
other  defense  capabilities 

This  IS  not  going  to  be  easy  Many  of 
the  regional  disputes  appear  intracta- 
ble and  continuation  of  regional  arms 
races  appears  inevitable.  But  NATO- 
Warsaw  Pact  relations  seemed  equally 
intractable  just  a  few  years  ago  If  the 
weight  of  conventional  defense  expend- 
itures can  become  unbearable  for  the 
Soviet  economy,  the  same  can  be  true 
for  many  struggling  Third  World 
economies  as  well. 

The  third  and  final  component  of  our 
strategy  will  be  technological.  Con- 
gress has  strongly  supported  develop- 
ment of  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
defenses.  On  a  bipartisan  basis  we  have 
consistently  supported  funding  for  the 
Army's  Patriot  system  and  for  im- 
provements in  our  antiLactical  missile 
defenses. 

We  have  done  so  because  the  tech- 
nology to  cope  with  the  threat  of  unso- 
phisticated short-range  missiles  of  the 
Scud  or  al-Hussein  type  to  our  deploy- 
ing military  forces  and  to  our  allies  is 
both  reasonably  mature  and  affordable. 
This  is  largely  a  result  of  the  Army's 
consistent  investment  m  these  tech- 
nologies over  the  past  30  years  The 
.successful  test  Monday  of  an  ERIS — 
exoatmospheric  reentry  vehicle  inter- 
ceptor system — interceptor  missile  In 
the  Pacific  also  points  to  the  maturity 
of  these  ground-based  ABM  Treaty- 
compatible  technologies  for  dealing 
with  limited  ICBM  threats. 

The  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
threat  has  not  been  the  focus  of  the 
SDI  Program  since  its  inception  in 
1983.  although  there  have  been  indica- 
tions the  past  few  weeks  that  we  may 
see  a  shift  in  focus  toward  development 
of  improved  ATBM's  m  the  fisca.!  year 
1992  budget  we  will  receive  on  Monday. 
February  4. 

Instead,  the  SDI  Program  has  focused 
on  space-based  defenses  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
capability.  5.000  warheads  even  under 
the  START  Treaty  now  in  final  stages 
of  negotiation.  This  task  is  many  or- 
ders of  magnitude  more  difficult  and 
the  technologies  far  less  mature.  Cop- 
ing with  the  entire  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  threat  forces  a  focus  on  space- 
based  defense  capable  of  boost-phase 
intercepts.  Indeed,  the  SDI  Program 
has  been  characterized  by  a  constant 
search  to  find  something  which  could 
be  deployed  rapidly  m  space,  the  latest 
candidate  being  the  Brilliant  Pebbles 
space-based    interceptors,    whose    cost. 
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performance,  and  schedule  have  been 
egrregiously  overpromised.  And  I  should 
note  that  Brilliant  Pebbles,  even  if  you 
believed  all  the  claims  for  them,  would 
not  be  able  to  engasre  the  short-range 
Iraqi  missiles  deployed  against  our- 
selves and  our  allies  in  the  current  con- 
flict. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  call 
last  night  for  pursuit  of  'an  SDI  pro- 
gram that  can  deal  with  any  future 
threat  to  the  United  States,  to  our 
forces  overseas  and  to  our  friends  and 
allies"  sounds  once  again  like  a  call  for 
deployment  of  space-based  defeiises. 
which  are  technologically  immature, 
enormously  costly,  and  would  bring 
about  a  renewed  United  States  Soviet 
strategic  arms  race. 

The  public  should  not  be  mesmerizea 
by  tne  Patriot  ATBM's  great  success 
against  Iraqi  missiles  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  theater  Into  believing  that  *h  • 
SDI  Program  should  receive  blanket 
support.  There  are  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  the  way  SDI  Program  has  been 
conducted,  and  those  problems  are  still 
with  us.  Many  of  us  who  have  sup>- 
ported  SDI  spendmg  over  the  past  8 
years  want  to  see  this  program  placed 
on  a  substalnable  footing.  We  want  to 
support  technologies  that  work,  that 
are  affordable,  that  will  deal  with  real 
threats,  and  that  will  not  reignite  an 
arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
need  to  get  away  from  rhetoric  that 
calis  for  dealing  with  any  threat  any- 
where Thi.s  program  hat.  been  plagued 
fro.ai  the  very  stai  t  by  rhetoric  that  set 
unachievable  goals. 

We  still  have  fundamental  issues  to 
resolve  regarding  the  goaJs  and  direc 
tion  of  the  SDI  Program.  We  started 
that  debate  last  year  with  the  Binga- 
man-Shelby  amendment  which  defined 
essentially  four  missions  for  SDI  and 
allocated    funding    among    those    mis 
sions.  Those  missions  were  first,  thca 
ter    missile    defenses,     second.     ABM 
Treaty-compliant  defenses  against  ac- 
cidental   launches   or    limited    strikes, 
third,   near-term  space-based   defenses 
and    fourth,    longer-term    research    on 
more   robust  defenses   involving  more 
exotic  follow-on  technologies. 

Last  year  Conrress  appropriated  $39d 
million  for  antitactical  missile  de- 
fenses— the  Partnot  II.  Arrow,  ex- 
tended range  interceptor  [ERINT],  and 
theater  high-altitude  area  dofense 
[THAAD]  programs — almost  triple  the 
request.  Congress  indicated  it  would  be 
willing  to  deploy  such  improved  thea- 
ter defense  if  development  is  success- 
ful. Last  year  Congress  showed  strong 
support  for  ground-based  Interceptors 
and  ground-based  sensors  which  might 
provide  the  basis  for  an  ABM  Treaty- 
compliant  defense  against  accidental 
ICBM  launches  or  very  limited  ICBM 
threats.  Congress  supported  a  modest 
research  program  on  follow-on  tech- 
nologrles.  But  Congress  did  not  support 
the  Brilliant  Pebbles  and  related  space- 
based   systems,    cutting    them    sharply 


from  requested  levels  and  requiring  all 
SDI  activities  in  fiscal  year  1991  be 
conducted  in  compliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

The  essence  of  the  debate  that  start- 
ed last  year  as  we  broke  SDI  down  into 
its  components  comes  down  to  what 
missions  should  SDI  be  aimed  at  and 
how  can  those  missions  be  achieved  at 
the  lowest  overall  cost,  broadly  de- 
fined. We  need  to  stop  having  tech- 
nologies in  search  of  missions,  which  is 
what  Brilliant  Pebbles  is  today. 

I  do  not  know  the  shape  of  the  SDI 
Protrram  which  will  be  proposed  to  us 
for  fiscal  year  1992  and  subsequent 
years.  However.  I  hope  that  a  consen- 
sus will  dev<^lop  in  support  of  directing 
the  bulk  of  our  research  efforts  at 
antiractical  missile  defenses  and 
ground-based  strategic  defenses  Re- 
search on  more  exotic  defenses  shouJil 
cont.nue  at  a  modest  level  within  the 
constraints  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  But 
with  the  limited  resources  v.e  can  1e- 
vofe  to  this  area,  we  need  to  be  focus- 
sing on  affordable  solutions  to  real 
technol'jglcally  solvable  problems,  not 
on  finding  a  new  rationale  for  e.'cpen- 
sivp.  unproven.  spaie-based  d'-f^nses 
which  would  undermine  strategic  sta- 
bility and  reenergize  a  strategic  arms 
race  wth  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  missile  proliferation  pioblem  is 
going  to  be  with  us  foi  the  foreseeabk 
future.  That  problem  sliould  not  be 
confused  with  the  separate  and  more 
challenging  problem  of  dealing  wi;h  ex- 
isting Soviet  strategic  missile  capabili- 
ties. No  strategy  is  going  to  be  com- 
pletely successful  in  dealing  with  mis- 
sive proliferation  in  tbe  Third  World 
But  the  combination  of  multilateral 
export  controls,  diplomatic  initiatives 
to  develop  regional  arms  control  re- 
gimes and  to  resolve  long-festering  di.s- 
putes.  and  development  of  defensive 
antitactiral  missile  systems  offers  the 
be.st  strategy  for  dealing  with  missile 
proliferation.  No  component  of  this 
strategy  will  be  able  to  address  the 
problem  on  its  own.  Export  controls 
will  be  imperfect  Diplomacy  will 
achieve  uneven  results.  Defenses  will 
never  be  impenetrable.  But  together 
these  efforts  offer  the  best  approach  to 
dealing  with  a  problem  to  which  o>ir 
national  security  polic>  has  not  given 
sufficient  attention  in  the  past. 


WAR  PATIENCE 

Mr  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
spring  of  1861.  America  girded  itself  for 
war.  From  the  plantations  and  small 
holdings  of  the  South,  men  in  grey 
streamed  north  to  join  the  army  of 
northern  V'irginia.  From  the  factories 
and  workshops  and  main  streets  of  the 
Northern  States  their  brothers 
streamed  south  to  meet  them  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac. 

Sometimes  when  I  drive  through  the 
lovely  land  which  surrounds  us,  I  stop 
to  remember  those  young  men.  so  con- 
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fident  in  their  powers  and  righteous  in 
their  faith.  I  stop  to  remember  men 
like  Elmer  Ellsworth,  who  spoke  with- 
out a  blush  of  shame  of  one  of  the  first 
casualties  of  that  war,  who  spoke  with- 
out a  blush  of  shame  of  the  glory  of 
giving  their  lives  for  their  Nation. 

Mr  President,  they  were,  on  one  side. 
Americans  fighting  to  maintain  the 
Union  and.  on  the  other  side,  to  tear 
h»^r  asunder.  They  were  divided  by 
ideals  and  lieritage  and  economics,  but 
the.v  shared  some  common  traits.  One 
of  those  was  the  self-confidence,  in- 
deed, the  overconfidence  with  which  we 
ai  a  nation  have  always  faced  the  pros- 
pects oi  armed  conflict. 

Each  side  was  convinced  it  v/ould  im- 
mediately prevail.  Each  was  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  brash  assurance 
with  which  we  Americans  face  any 
problem  is  both  our  most  basic 
strength  and  our  potential  Achilles' 
heel.  We  always  want  instant  solutions 
to  very  complex  problems;  sometimes 
the  ver'-  answer  we  seek  is  found  in  pa- 
tience lather  than  undue  haste. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  spoke  to  this 
body  2  weeks  ago  in  support  of  the  use 
of  force  in  the  gulf,  I  asked  that  the 
Prer.ident  of  the  United  States  main- 
tain the  tradition  our  Nation  has  al- 
ways followed  of  never  sending  a  man 
where  we  could  send  a  munition,  of  ex- 
pending replaceable  machines  rather 
:haii  irreplaceable  young  men  and 
women. 

To  dat«,  our  Aimed  Forces  have  fol- 
lowed exactly  that  approach  and  with 
stunning  success  Despite  that  success, 
despite  the  severe  damage  we  have  in- 
flicted with  pinpoint  accuracy  on  the 
.\rmed  Forces  and  military  assets  of 
Iraq,  the  media  is  reporting  that  the 
.\.nerican  people  are  growing  restless, 
that  they  want  a  quick  solution. 

It  is  because  I  have  heard  those  re- 
ports that  I  came  to  the  floor  today. 
Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not.  and  I  believe  they  do 
not.  wish  to  engage  our  ground  forces 
in  combat  until  we  have  taken  every 
step  to  neutralize  the  enemy's  for- 
tifications and  emplacements. 

Eventually  I  fear  a  time  may  come 
when  the  President,  after  consulting 
with  General  Schwarzkopf,  will  decide 
we  must  utilize  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rines, as  well  as  the  soldiers  of  our  al- 
lies, to  at  least  assault  some  portion  of 
the  Iraqi  line.  I  hope,  and  I  believe, 
that  if  the  time  comes  the  decision  to 
send  our  young  men  and  women  into 
the  naked  flame  of  combat  will  not  be 
taken  until  we  have  done  everything 
possible  to  reduce  the  enemy's  r>osi- 
tions  to  rubble. 

We  have  tremendous  advantages  in 
ground  .T.nd  air  mobility.  Mr  F'resident. 
and  we  can  use  those  assets  to  save 
lives,  both  American  and  allied,  and 
also  the  lives  of  those  Iraqis  who  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  forcing  us  to  fight  If 
we  can  break  their  line  and  cut  them 
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off  and  jitarve  them  into  submission, 
then  by  all  means.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
do  so.  I  am  more  than  willing  to  meas- 
ure this  war  in  month.s  rather  thin 
weeks,  if  by  doinkj  to  we  reduce  the 
measure  of  our  loss  by  the  life  of  one 
American  soldier. 

This  body  took  the  step  of  supporting 
action  to  free  Kuwait  after  a  consider- 
able delay,  and  after  an  agonized  de- 
bate. I  spoke  in  support  of  that  action, 
both  for  philosophic  reasons,  and  be- 
cause I  strongly  believe  that  the  day- 
to-day  direction  of  modern  combat  is 
too  complex,  too  rapid,  and  too  violent 
to  be  managed  in  anything  other  than 
an  instantaneous  fashion. 

We  have  sent  our  men  and  women 
into  a  war.  Mr.  President.  Let  us  be  pa- 
tient, let  the  American  people  be  pa- 
tient, although  they  may  have  to  wait 
for  a  month  or  two  or  three  Even 
measured  by  the  petty  affairs  of  men, 
that  is  but  a  little  time,  and  if  we  for- 
bear haste,  when  the  victory  arrives, 
and  those  young  men  and  women  come 
marching  home  again,  God  willing, 
more  of  them  will  be  able  to  run  into 
oui-  welcoming  arms. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  tnank  the  Chair. 

I  The  remaiks  of  Mr.  Bradle'V'  and 
Mr.  LiEBERMAN  pertaining  to  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  284  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  'Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
iCw  watershed  events  in  our  lives  that 
remain  with  us  as  clearly  as  conflict 
that  involves  our  Nation.  This  is  a 
time  when  our  Nation  is  whole,  yearn- 
ing for  a  swift  conclusion  of  the  hos- 
tilities and  the  return  of  our  loved  ones 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It  is  a 
time  when  we  feel  a  togetherness  of 
purpose  and  will  Whether  we  are  for  or 
against  the  use  of  force  to  dislodge  the 
scourge  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  we  stand  behind  the 
women  and  men  that  have  responded  to 
the  call  of  duty. 

Expressions  of  dissent  against  and 
agreement  with  our  policy  is  the  Amer- 
ican way;  it  is  the  democratic  way  that 
makes  America  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Whether  it  is  the  demonstration  in  San 
P'rancisco  or  across  from  the  White 
House,  whether  it  is  the  human  flag  in 
San  Diego's  Jack  Murphy  Stadium  or 
the  23'v-mile  yellow  ribbon  encircling 
Reno  and  Sparks,  it  is  hometown 
America  expressing  itself.  Regardless 
of  one's  posture  on  this  issue,  we  can 
be  certain  that  support  for  our  troops 
facing  aggression  is  not  divided. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  an  arti- 
cle this  week  by  Mary  Stanley  in  the 
Las  'V'egas  Sun  highlighting  a  program 
by  the  Variety  School.  The  youngsters 
and  staff  at  the  school  wanted  to  show 
.'iupport  for  and  build  up  the  morale  of 
our  men  and  women   in  the  field;  the 


school  is  distributing  T-shirts  embla- 
zoned with  the  statement  "We  are  un- 
able to  serve — but  we  can  support"  and 
then  "the  few.  the  proud— the  students 
of  Variety  School"  The  Variety  serves 
about  180  handicapped  sti:dents.  While 
they  cannot  serve,  they  do  serve.  They 
remind  us  that  their  hearts  and  minds 
and  prayers  are  with  our  sisters  and 
brothers  defending  our  ideals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Troops  Will  Get  Unique  Support 

(By  Mary  Stanley) 

Students  and  staff  at  Variety  School  are 
one  step  short  of  sending  the  shirts  off  their 
backs  in  support  of  Amercan  troops  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  school,  which  sen-es  about  180  handi- 
capped students,  is  selling  T-shirts  at  S8 
each,  or  two  for  $15 — enough,  principal  Bev- 
erly Minnear  hopes,  to  outfit  all  the  approxi- 
mately 500.000  servicemen  and  women  sta- 
tioned in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Las  Vegans  are 
asjced  to  "sponsor"  shirts  to  be  sent  over- 
seas. 

The  shirt  sale  is  a  combination  fund-raiser 
for  the  school  and  morale  booster  for  the 
troops. 

The  school  wanted  to  do  something  to 
show  support  for  U.S.  troops,  but  a  gesture 
as  simple  as  cards  is  not  feasible  because 
most  of  the  students  are  unable  to  write. 
Minnear  said  And  when  it  comes  to  tradi- 
tional fund-raisers,  she  added,  "it's  out  of 
the  realm  of  our  possibility." 

The  T-shirts  solve  both  problems. 

The  white  shirts,  printed  in  red  and  blue, 
feature  a  silhouette  of  Variety  students  sa- 
luting an  American  flag.  The  message  on  the 
top  reads,  "We  are  unable  to  serve— but  we 
can  support."  and  on  the  bottom  it  says, 
"the  few,  the  proud—students  of  Variety 
School." 

Military  personnel  in  the  gulf  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  same  type  of  treatment  as 
Americans  who  served  in  Vietnam.  Minnear 
said. 

Project  organizers  hop><;  to  clear  SI  per 
shirt  sold.  Minnear  would  like  to  use  the 
money  to  build  a  gym.  Variety  has  only  a 
small  and  often  crowded  multi-purpose 
room. 

Orders  may  be  mailed  to  Variety  School. 
2601  E.  Sunrise  Ave..  Las  Vegas.  NV  89101.  Or- 
ders may  be  individual  or  group.  Names  of 
donors  will  be  included  in  the  packages. 


TRIBUTE  TO  .''AM   ISRAEL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  gave  freely  of 
himself  not  only  to  his  family  and 
friends,  but  also  to  his  community  and 
to  the  whole  State  of  Alabama.  Samuel 
Jacob  Israel,  who  died  on  November  21. 
1990.  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  was  able  to  offer  himself  to  others 
and  yet  ask  for  little  recognition  in  re- 
turn. For  almost  one  century.  Sam  lent 
his  leadership  to  improving  this  great 
Nation  in  such  diverse  fields  as  finance. 
business,    literacy,   charities,   religious 


organizations,     and     medica!     institu- 
tions. 

Sam  Israel  immigrated  from 
Ponadel.  Lithuania,  as  a  young  man. 
and  settled  in  Sheffield.  AL,  m  190S,  In 
1949.  he  founded  the  Paper  and  Chemi- 
cal Supply  Co.  m  Sheffield,  Through 
his  leadership  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board  for  the  next  45  years.  Sam  built 
his  company  into  a  thriving  business. 
He  proved  to  be  not  only  a  successful 
businessman,  but  a  durable  one  as  well. 
for  he  retired  at  the  ripe  age  of  93. 

Sam  Israel's  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  numicrous  worthy  causes,  led 
him  to  becom.e  known  as  a  generous 
benefactor  who  could  accomplish  what- 
ever task  he  set  his  mind  to. 

I  can  think  of  few  men  who  have  set 
such  a  fine  example  of  hard  work,  com- 
mitment, and  generosity,  Sam,  Israel 
succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  American 
dream.  He  immigrated  to  America  af  a 
young  man  of  18.  looking  for  a  better 
way  of  life.  In  return  for  freedom  and  a 
chance  to  succeed.  Sam  gave  freely  of 
himself  through  his  whole  life  to  many 
causes  benefiting  the  community.  He 
donated  land  and  helped  raise  funds  for 
the  Northwest  Alabam.a  Rehabilitation 
Center  in  Muscle  Shoals  Sam's  efforts 
influenced  Alabama  Public  Television 
to  cooperate  m  teaching  adults  across 
Alabama  to  read.  In  addition,  he  is  also 
remembered  as  one  of  the  driving 
forces  behind  the  construction  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Airport. 

Sam  Israel  donated  much  of  his  time 
to  numerous  worthy  organizations 
within  his  community.  He  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  United 
Way.  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Council 
of  the  Boy  .Scouts,  the  B'nai  Israel 
Temple,  and  the  Bnai  Brith  Home  for 
the  Aged  m  Memphis.  TN. 

Many  people  recognized  Sam's  benev- 
olence and  devotion  through  formal 
awards.  Although  I  cannot  name  all  of 
these  awards,  two  of  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  are  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  American  Medal 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Citizen 
of  the  Year  Award.  By  his  passing.  1 
feel  that  America  has  lost  a  great  man 
who  always  had  a  warm,  heart  and  an 
open  hand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  newspaper  arti- 
cle which  describes  Samuel  Israel  s 
outstanding  service  to  the  Muscle 
Shoals  area  and  to  Alabama  be  pnnt^'d 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Shoals  Businessma.n  Sam  Israel  Recalled 
as  humanitabjan 

FiX)RENCE.— One  of  the  most  durable  and 
benevolent  businessmen  m  Northwest  Ala- 
bama died  Wednesday.  Nov  21.  at  his  resi- 
dence at  the  age  of  99. 

Samuel  Jacob  Israel  died  at  Mitchelj-Hol- 
lingsworth  Annex  and  was  remembered  Fri- 
day as  a  humanitarian  whose  influence  will 
long  be  felt  in  the  Shoals. 
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Israel  founded  Paper  and  Chemical  Supply 
Co.  more  than  40  years  aKO  after  many  years 
as  a  wholesale  ^ocer  He  Immlprrated  from 
Lithuania  and  settled  In  Sheffield  In  1909 

"He  was  a  very  kind  and  caring  person,  and 
he  had  a  real  concern  for  the  handicapped 
people  in  our  community."  said  E.B 
Hamner.  director  of  the  Northwest  Alabama 
Rehabilitation  Center  In  Muscle  Shoals.  Is- 
rael donated  the  land  for  the  center  and 
headed  fund-raising  efforts  for  Its  construc- 
tion. 

"He  helped  get  the  community  and  the 
service  league  involved  with  It  and  he  made 
a  large  contribution  to  it  himself."  Hamner 
said 

Dick  Blddle.  president  of  WOWb-TV  In 
Florence,  said  Israel  was  the  primary  orga- 
nizer of  many  community  service  projects 
though  he  did  not  seek  credit  or  publicity  for 
his  work. 

"I've  known  Sam  for  44  years  and  he  was 
one  of  a  kind."  he  said.  "He  never  sought 
publicity  for  the  good  works  he  did  though 
he  Initiated  many  things. 

"People  worked  with  Sam  and  not  for  him. 
That's  the  way  he  wanted  it."  Blddle  said. 
He  was  unique  among  men." 
Charles  Peery.  retired  president  of  First 
National  Bank  of  Florence,  said  Israel  "Initi- 
ated many  things  that  were  good  for  the 
community  " 

"Anything  that  was  good  for  the  commu- 
nity, you  could  count  him  in."  Peery  said. 

Israel's  grandson.  David  Muhlendorf  of 
Florence,  said  Israel  was  deeply  Involved  In 
business  and  civic  affairs,  "but  always  had 
time  for  his  family 

"His  Involvement  In  civic  affairs  Is  what 
has  Inspired  my  Involvement  and  inspired 
my  brother  (Dr  Ken  Muhlendorf)  to  become 
a  doctor."  he  said. 

The  graveside  service  will  be  at  2  p.m  Sun- 
day at  Sheffield  Oakwood  Cemetery  with 
Rabbi  Peter  Haas  officiating.  Morrison  Fu- 
neral Home.  Tuscumbla  will  direct. 

Visitation  win  be  from  7-6:30  p.m.  today  at 
the  funeral  home. 

Israel  was  born  In  Ponadel.  Lithuania,  and 
came  to  Sheffield  in  1909.  marrying  Bessie 
Krelsman  in  1912  After  her  death  In  1965.  he 
later  married  Hilda  Shipper  He  was  active  In 
the  wholesale  grocery  business  until  1952.  In 
1949.  he  formed  Paper  and  Chemical  Supply 
Co.  In  Sheffield  with  his  son-in-law.  the  late 
Jack  Muhlendorf  Israel  was  chairman  of  the 
board  until  his  retirement  In  1984 

A  naturalized  citizen,  he  received  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
American  Medal  and  was  honored  by  the  Ex- 
change Club's  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  award 
He  was  the  first  person  to  receive  the  Citizen 
of  the  Year  award  presented  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  WOWL-TV  He  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Elks  Lodge  and  was  a  32nd  Degree 
Mason  and  a  Shrlner 

He  served  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
Red  Cross.  State  Nation  Bank  (now  Central 
Bank  of  the  South),  the  Salvation  Army. 
Alabama  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults,  United  Way  of  Colbert  County.  Mus- 
cle Shoals  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Muscle 
Shoals  Regional  Library  and  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Airport  Authority 
and  played  an  Important  role  In  gaining  sup- 
port and  money  for  construction  of  the  air- 
port 

He  was  active  In  adult  literacy  efforts  and 
gained  the  cooperation  of  Alabama  Public 
Television  In  teaching  adults  throughout 
Aiatiama  to  read.  He  served  as  president  and 
was  a  life  member  of  the  board  of  Bnal  Is 
rael  Temple,  Florence,  and  was  president  of 


the  Jewish  Federated  Chanties.  He  also 
served  on  the  board  of  the  Bnal  Brith  Home 
for  the  Aged,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Survivors  Include  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Jack 
Muhlendorf,  Sheffield;  stepsons,  Stanley 
Shipper,  Florence.  Edward  Shipper,  Little 
Rock.  Ark;  three  grandchildren:  six  great 
grandchildren;  nieces  and  nephews. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  charity.  Bear- 
ers will  be  Roy  Wilson.  Stanley  Shipper. 
Gary  Wilkinson.  Dr  Andy  Greene.  Buddy 
Draper  and  Morris  Klibanoff. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  members  of  the 
Sheffield  Kiwanis  Club,  employees  of  Paper 
and  Chemical  Supply.  Dick  Blddle  and 
George  Stabler 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  EDWARD 
WALLER 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  FTesidenL,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Edward 
Waller  who  died  earlier  this  month  in 
Mobile,  AL.  John  Waller  was  truly  a 
distinguished  businessman  and  an  out- 
standing Alabamian. 

John  Waller's  72  year  life  could  only 
be  called  successful  and  fulfilled.  He 
saw  many  changes  over  these  years  and 
built  what  became  one  of  this  nation's 
outstandini?  office  supply  companies. 
He  is  remembered  not  only  for  his  bril- 
liant business  career,  but  also  for  his 
outstanding  military  and  civic  accom- 
plishments. 

John  attended  public  schools  in  Mo- 
bile and  the  Southern  Military  Acad- 
emy in  Greensboro.  AL.  before  graduat- 
ing from  Riverside  Military  Academy 
in  Gainesville.  GA  After  his  first  job 
as  a  sales  representative  in  southern 
Mississippi  for  R  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co.  John  Joined  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate. 

In  the  military,  as  in  the  rest  of  his 
life.  John  Waller  rose  through  the 
ranks  by  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
hard  and  devoted  worker.  He  rose  to 
the  rank  of  major,  serving  under  both 
Gen.  George  Patton  and  Gen  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  and  earned  the 
Bronze  Star  with  a  cluster  and  the 
combat  infantryman's  badge. 

He  also  served  for  2  years  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  He  remained  in  the 
National  Guard  until  1957  when  he  re- 
tired as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  2.  1984.  I 
paid  tribute  to  John  Waller  following  a 
feature  story  on  his  life  in  Nation's 
Business,  a  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
publication.  They  were  recognizing 
John's  contributions  to  the  creation 
and  expansion  of  Waller  Brothers,  Inc., 
a  large  business  equipment  company. 

John  started  the  company  in  1953 
with  his  brother  Joe.  The  company  has 
expanded  to  include  many  stores  and 
cover  much  of  the  Southern  United 
States  In  1978,  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  sales  offer  made  to  him  and  instead 
sold  the  company  to  his  employees.  It 
is  this  kind  of  decision  that  made  John 
a  successful  businessman,  a  good  friend 
and  a  humanitarian. 

John  will  be  especially  missed  at  the 
Dauphin       Way       United       Methodist 


Church,  where  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber for  his  entire  life  His  work  on  the 
church's  board  of  stewards,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Mobile  Boys  Cluh  of  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  left  many  of  his  friends 
with  fond  memories  of  his  benevolence 
and  devotion. 

John  Edward  Waller's  legacy.  Waller 
Brothers  Inc.,  will  long  bear  the  stamp 
of  his  hard  work  and  devotion.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  and 
loved  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  John 
Edward  Waller's  life  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Mobile  Press  Register.  Jan.  12, 

1991) 

John  Edward  Wallek 

John  Edward  Waller,  a  well-known  busi- 
nessman, died  Saturday  at  a  local  hospital. 

Waller.  72.  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Mobile 
and  was  co-founder  of  Waller  Brothers  Inc. 
He  retired  as  the  company's  chairman  of  the 
board  In  1977. 

He  was  a  lifelong  member  of  Dauphin  Way 
United  Methodist  Church,  where  he  served 
on  the  board  of  stewards. 

A  graduate  of  Riverside  Military  Academy. 
Waller  attended  Mobile  public  schools.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1941  to  1946  and 
was  in  the  National  Guard  until  1957.  retiring 
as  lieutenant  colonel. 

He  was  on  the  board  of  the  Mobile  Fire- 
men's and  Policemen's  Pension  Funds  and 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  for  Secor 
Bank. 

He  was  a  former  director  of  Mobile  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  former  president 
and  director  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  Mobile  and  an 
honorary  alumnus  of  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife.  Mary  Anne 
Risen  Waller  of  Mobile;  one  daughter.  Su- 
zanne Waller  Sllva  of  Mobile;  two  brothers. 
Joe  P  Waller  and  Charles  Lee  Waller  Jr  . 
both  of  Mobile;  two  granddaughters  and 
other  relatives 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Dauphin 
Way  United  Methodist  Church  on  Monday  at 
3  pm..  followed  by  interment  In  the  Chapel 
of  the  Pines  Mausoleum  In  Pine  Crest  Ceme- 
tery 

Visitation  will  be  from  I  until  3  p.m.  Mon- 
day at  Dauphin  Way  United  Methodist 
Church 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Dauphin  Way 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Arrangements  are  by  Rodney  Funeral 
Home.  Dauphin  Street 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.   ANNETTE 
SHELBY 

Mr.  HEFLLN  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
Alabamian  who  has  risen  to  the  top  of 
her  field  in  higher  education  Dr  An- 
nette Shelby,  a  native  of  Kin.ston.  AL. 
is  today  one  of  the  most  talented  and 
respected  professors  in  the  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Business 

Although  Annette  began  her  career 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
she    has    found    an   academic    home    at 
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Georgetown.  In  1979.  she  accepted  a  po- 
sition at  Georgetown  and  was  later 
named  as  an  associate  professor  of 
management  communications.  She  has 
distinguished  herself  through  both  her 
publi.'^hed  works  and  through  her 
teaching.  Her  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  Georgetown  have  been  recog- 
nized through  numerous  awards  as  well 
as  he^-  being  named  the  first  woman  to 
earn  tenure  m  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity School  of  Business. 

Although  I  cannot  begin  to  name  all 
of  the  awards  and  recognitions  which 
Dr.  Annette  Shelby  has  won  but  I  have 
selected  a  few  which  give  you  an  idea 
of  her  accomplishments.  Dr.  Shelby  has 
served  as  an  instructor  in  the  Helsinki 
School  of  Economics  International 
MBA  Program.  Her  teaching  excellence 
at  Georgetown  recently  won  her  the 
Joseph  LeMoine  Award  of  Teaching  In 
addition,  she  received  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi  Award  for  Distinguished  Publica- 
tion in  Business  Communication. 

Some  of  us  might  consider  that  Dr. 
Shelby  holds  two  full  time  positions. 
for  in  addition  to  her  job  as  a  professor, 
you  may  recognize  her  as  the  wife  of 
our  colleague.  Senator  Richard  Shel- 
by. The  Shelby's  met  while  they  were 
both  attending  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  recently  celebrated  their 
30lh  wedding  anniversary.  For  20  of 
those  years.  Senator  Shelby  has  held 
elected  office.  In  my  judgment,  they 
have  done  an  excellent  job  of  balancing 
their  careers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Alumni  magazine,  de- 
scribing Dr  Shelby's  career  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A.S'NETTE  SHELBY 

(By  Mark  A   Morrison i 

To  Annette  Shelby.  Teaching  is  a  little 
like  investing  money  in  a  savings  account: 
the  more  you  put  into  it.  the  more  you  get 
out  of  it.  Especially  if  you  want  to  have  a 
positive  Influence  on  every  student  you 
meet.  And  Annette  Shelby  wants  to  do  just 
that,  although  the  associate  professor  of 
management  in  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Business  admits  it  doesn't  always 
happen 

■  Teaching  affords  you  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  difference  And  although  you  want 
to.  you  don't  make  a  difference  with  every 
student,"  Shelby  says  with  a  hint  of  dis- 
appointment In  her  voice 

"But  with  some  students  you  know  that 
you  have  been  able  to  have  some  sort  of  posi- 
tive impact  and  that  in  turn  makes  you  want 
to  work  harder." 

As  she  sits  in  her  office  on  the  Georgetown 
campus,  which  is  only  minutes  from  the  na- 
tion's capitol  In  Washin^rujn.  DC.  and  talks 
about  education,  making  a  difference,  and 
reaching  students,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
professors  words  are  more  than  mere  rhet- 
oric 

Dr  Shelby,  as  even  her  colleagues  affec- 
tionately refer  to  her.  wants  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. A  genuine  difference. 


Such  intensity  makes  one  wonder  why. 

She  hesitates  to  answer. 

It  IS  a  cautious,  strateK".c  pause,  not  be- 
cause she  IS  under  pressure  to  provide  a  suit- 
able response,  but  instead  because  the  busi- 
ness communication  professor  and  South 
Alabama  native  wants  to  choose  her  words 
carefully  and  not  be  misunderstood. 

"I  come  from  a  family  of  school  teachers. 
Initially.  I  resisted  the  idea  of  teaching  be- 
cause I  thought  1  wanted  to  do  something 
different.  But  I  realized  quite  early  in  my 
life  where  my  talents  lie.  And  when  I  began 
teaching  and  received  feedback  from  my  stu- 
dents that  showed  that  I  was  making  some 
connection  with  things  that  were  important 
over  the  long  term  with  them,  then  I  knew  I 
had  the  potential  to  teach  students  things 
that  would  go  with  some  of  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives." 

Simply  put.  Annette  Shelby  enjoys  teach- 
ing and  considers  herself  fortunate  to  have  a 
job  she  likes. 

Georgetown  University  is  a  long  way  from 
Kinston.  .Ma.,  where  Anr.ette  Kevin  Shelby 
grew  up  and  attended  high  school.  But  the 
contributions  the  educator  has  made  and 
continues  to  make  in  the  area  of  business 
and  speech  communication  are  numerous 
and  notable  reasons  which  indicate  she  made 
the  correct  career  choice. 

Consider  the  following. 

1990 

Instructor.  International  MBA  program  at 
the  Helsinki  School  of  Economics. 

Received  the  Joseph  LeMoine  Award  of 
Teaching,  recognizing  teaching  excellence  in 
Georgetown  University's  School  of  Business. 

Received  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Publication  in  Business  Commu- 
nication. 

Presented  the  Hallie  Armor  Lectures  at 
the  University  of  Montevallo. 

1969 

Named  Fellow  of  the  Association  of  Busi- 
ness Communication. 

1967 

Won  the  Outstanding  Alumni  in  Speech 
Communication  Award  from  The  University 
of  Alabama. 

Inducted  into  the  Alabama  Women's  Acad- 
emy of  Honor  by  the  Alabama  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Foundation 

1965 

Nominated  by  U.S.  Committee  for  Ful- 
bright  Lecturing  Award. 

1964 

Won  the  Leavey  Award  for  Excellence  In 
Private  Enterprise  Education,  the  Freedom's 
Foundation  award  for  excellence  in  teaching. 

I960 

SCA  Golden  Anniversary  Monograph 
Award  for  her  essay  "The  Southern  Lady  Be- 
comes an  Advocate," 

A  1960  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. Shelby  received  an  MA  in  speech  from 
the  University  in  1962  and  later  received  her 
doctorate  in  the  same  field  from  Louisiana 
State  University  in  1973, 

A  fellow  student  at  the  Capstone  remem- 
bers Shelby  as  very  career  oriented  and  de- 
termined even  as  an  undergraduate  "'\'ou 
have  to  remember  this  was  a  generation  ago. 
Annette  was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  women  in 
professional  business.  Thirty  years  ago  there 
were  not  that  many  women  on  the  front 
lines  She  was  out  front,"  say?  then-UA  law- 
student  and  now  US,  Senator  Richard  Shel- 
by. '57,  LLB63.  D-Ala,  and  husband  of  Mrs 
Shelby 

The  senator  said  his  wife  has  always  had  a 
desire  to  teach  and  that  he  is  not  surpn.sed 


at  her  success  m  her  academic  endeavor 
"Annette  has  always  had  a  lot  of  energy  aric 
has  channeled  it  into  her  academic  career 
She  is  well  organized  and  has  done  extremely 
well  at  Georgetown  She  is  where  she  is 
today  on  her  own  merit." 

Of  course  it  hasn't  always  t)eeE  an  eaisy 
drive  down  the  academic  parkway  for  the 
politician's  wife  And  the  senator  is  the  first 
to  admit  that  maybe  his  career  is  a  drain  to 
his  wife.  Married  to  a  state  senator-turned 
congressman-turned  U.S.  Senator  is  a  de- 
manding role  in  itself— traveling,  campaign- 
ing, and  visiting  constituents.  "Su-f-e  it's 
been  tough."  says  Mrs.  Shelby.  "But  being  a 
politician's  wife  is  not  a  new  role  for  me. 

"For  almost  all  of  my  mamed  life,  my 
husband  has  been  involved  in  politics.  He 
was  in  the  .Alabama  State  Senate  for  eight 
years,  in  the  U  S  Congress  for  eight  years 
and  is  in  his  fourth  year  in  the  U  S  Senate 
That's  a  long  time."  she  says,  in  a  way  that 
suggests  she  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
life. 

"I  am  aware  of  the  tremendous  pressure 
that  Dick  is  under,  both  pressure  from,  the 
national  spectrum  :n  doing  something  useful 
in  terms  of  the  direction  of  the  country  and 
also  pressure  from  the  Alabama  constitu- 
encies. But  I  don't  think  that  affects  me  par- 
ticularly other  than  I  am  aware  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities." Mrs,  Shelby  said, 

"I  am  also  aware  that  u  means  a  lot  of 
long  nights  for  him  which  affect  me  In  that 
there  are  fewer  suppers  and  time  spent  to- 
gether. That  sort  of  goes  with  the  territory. 
And  if  you  are  not  willing  to  buy  into  It  then 
you  will  not  be  able  to  suirlve  in  the  politi- 
cal life. 

"I  think  we  have  always  wished  each  other 
well.  Politics  is  not  a  life  which  I  would  have 
chosen  for  m.yself  .^nd  teaching  is  not  a  pro- 
fession he  would  have  chosen  for  himself  He 
has  always  been  supportive  of  my  t)eing  able 
to  get  the  kind  of  education  I  needed  to  suc- 
ceed in  a  life  as  a  teacher  That  has  not  al- 
ways been  easy  on  him.," 

Serving  constituents  or  serving  students, 
the  Shelbys,  whc  are  in  the  forefront  in  their 
respective  careers,  realize  they  have  their 
own  offices  to  run.  The  couple  credits  much 
of  their  individual  success  tc  the  other's  sup- 
port, and  recently  celebrated  their  30th  wed- 
ding anniversary  They  own  a  townhouse  in 
Georgetown  and  also  m.aintain  a  Tuscaloosa 
residence  and  have  two  sons  Richard  Jr..  a 
1989  graduate  of  the  University,  and  Claude. 
a  senior  at  the  Capstone, 

A  smile  spreads  over  Annette  Shelby's  face 
when  asked  to  talk  about  The  University  of 
.'Alabama  So  much  that  has  happened  in  her 
life  revolves  around  her  alma  mater,  she 
says.  Not  only  did  she  receive  her  bachelor  s 
and  master's  degrees  and  meet  the  mar.  she 
later  married,  but  it  was  at  the  Capstone 
that  she  l)egan  her  professional  teaching  ca- 
reer. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  wonderful  opportunities 
while  I  was  in  school  My  opportunities  to  be 
a  part  of  the  debate  program  were  very  im- 
portant, not  only  in  terms  of  the  people  I 
met  and  the  wonderful  travel  opportunities, 
but  from,  the  perspective  of  helping  me  to 
think  more  clearly  and  in  a  more  disciplined 
mianner.  to  take  defensible  positions  and  to 
be  able  to  defend  them  with  good  reasons 

"I  received  a  good  education  from,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  1  had  some  supenor 
teachers  who  challenged  m.e  to  think  and 
gave  the  opportunity  to  explore  ideas.  More 
importantly,  they  gave  m,e  confidence  in  my 
own  abilities  " 

Hired  as  a  temporary  instructor  in  the 
speech  communication  department  in   1971, 
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Mrs.  Shelby  quickly  decided  'lemporary 
was  not  a  title  she  wanted  the  rest  of  her  ca- 
reer. So  she  earned  a  doctorate  from  LSU 
two  years  later  and  was  appointed  to  the 
graduate  faculty  in  the  speech  department  at 
Alabama  In  1974.  In  19T7  she  moved  from  the 
speech  department  to  the  business  depart- 
ment at  Alabama,  where  she  became  an  asso- 
ciate professor  until  she  left  to  Join  the 
Georgetown  faculty. 

Dr  Barry  Mason,  dean  of  the  University's 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration, was  chairman  of  the  management 
and  marketing  department  during  Mrs.  Shel- 
bys  Alabama  t«nure 

Mason  said  the  business  school  began 
refocuslng  the  department's  attention  on 
business  communication  when  it  brought 
Mrs.  Shelby  into  the  college. 

"Annette  was  a  pioneer  at  the  time  when 
she  moved  from  the  speech  department  to 
the  College  of  Business  to  help  develop  the 
expertise  within  our  faculty  In  the  area  of 
Interpersonal  relations  and  conversation." 
Mason  said. 

"Leaders  do  not  have  a  road  to  follow  And 
Annette  had  the  ability  to  lead  by  example 
She  was  able  to  give  us  a  sense  of  what  the 
future  would  hold  for  the  University's  busi- 
ness communication  program. 

■What  imprpssed  me  the  most  about  An- 
nette Is  that  she  had  a  holistic  perspective 
on  what  the  curriculum  should  be.  not  only 
in  terms  of  communication,  but  also  In 
terms  of  the  global  market  and  human  re- 
sources. She  was  ahead  of  the  times  In  talk- 
ing about  the  need  for  cultural  diversity  of 
nuances  of  communication  across  global  cul- 
tures." 

Shortly  after  her  husband  was  elected  to 
Congress  In  1978.  Mrs.  Shelby  took  leave  of 
her  University  position  and  became  a  re- 
search associate  at  Georgetown  in  1979  She 
received  a  visiting  appointment  In  1980  and 
was  later  named  to  her  current  position  as 
associate  professor  of  management  commu- 
nication 

.lust  as  she  blazed  new  trails  In  her  work  at 
Alaliama.  Annette  Shelby  continued  to  set 
new  standards  at  Georgetown  University 
where  she  became  the  first  woman  to  gain 
tenure  In  the  school  of  business. 

"The  first  year  I  was  here  (Georgetown)  I 
actually  was  a  rpMearch  assistant  which  led 
InU)  a  tenure  track  position  In  management 
communication  Though  the  university  had 
been  teaching  courses  in  the  area,  no  perma- 
nent position  had  been  established  until  I 
came.  "  Mrs   Shelby  remembers 

I  have  had  tremendous  support  from  the 
other  facility  and  from  the  administration  at 
Georgetown  for  what  I  do  and  that  has  been 
important  In  giving  management  commu- 
nication credibility  for  my  students." 

The  Master's  of  Business  Administration 
(MBA I  program  is  relatively  new  at  George- 
town Mrs  Shelby  was  Involved  In  Imple- 
menting the  school's  first  program  which  has 
evolved  Into  a  fully  accredited  degree  "I 
teach  primarily  MBA  students,  although  I  do 
teach  some  undergraduates  occasionally," 
said  Mrs   Shelby 

In  addition.  MrM  Shelby  Is  the  director  of 
Georgetown  University's  program  In  com- 
parative business  at  Oxford  University,  a 
highly  selective  summer  program  for  under- 
graduat-es 

[)r  Shelby  Is  certainly  one  of  our  out- 
standing key  teaching  scholars."  said  Dr  All 
Fekrat  a»»<Kiale  dean  for  faculty  at  George- 
town Her  u>aching  has  been  exemplary  He 
contributions  lo  management  communica- 
tion and  management  in  general  has  been 
praised    by    her    peers    in    and    outside    of 


Georgetown     She    is   considered    a    valuable 
and  cherished  colleague. 

"The  business  school  never  had  a  tenured 
faculty  member  that  was  a  woman  until  she 
was  tenured  a  few  years  ago.  The  imjxjrtance 
of  this  Is  the  role  model  she  is  and  the  role 
that  she  can  play  in  helping  other  female 
faculty  members  achieve  tenure." 

Dr  David  Walker  is  director  of  the  Center 
for  Business-Government  Relations  at 
Georgetown  and  has  been  a  fellow  faculty 
member  of  Mrs  Shelby's  since  1960.  "An- 
nette is  one  of  my  favorite  people  in  the 
world.  We  were  delighted  to  steal  her  away 
from  Alabama.  "  Walker  says  with  amuse- 
ment. "She  Is  one  of  our  real  faculty  leaders 
When  she  speaks  up  on  an  issue  people  listen. 
She  h£is  a  talent  of  taking  financial  lingo 
and  putting  it  into  FInglish  so  everyone  can 
understand  It  " 

Walker  also  calls  Shelby  "one  of  the  moet 
popular  teachers  "  In  Georgetown's  business 
school 

At  51.  Mrs  Shelby  is  a  courageous  woman 
She  has  won  the  resi)ect  of  her  family,  her 
friends,  her  students,  her  colleagues,  peers 
and  administrators.  She  has  balanced  a  ca- 
reer and  a  family  .\nd.  In  addition,  for  more 
than  15  years  she  has  also  had  to  battle  a 
chronic  Illness,  a  disease  which  only  three 
years  ago  left  her  In  serious  condition  at 
University  Hospital  in  Birmingham  Al- 
though the  Shelbys  have  decided  to  keep  her 
illness  a  private  matter,  Mrs.  Shelby  said  the 
chronic  illness  is  lupus. 

Lupus  is  a  disease  of  the  immune  system  In 
which  the  body's  natural  defense  system 
turns  on  Itself,  forming  antibodies  that  at- 
tack and  destroy  healthy  tissue  Some  of  the 
more  common  symptoms  include  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  Joints,  skin  rashes  and  In- 
flammation of  the  membrane  lining  of  the 
lungs. 

"It  Is  much  more  common  that  I  realiied. 
although  three  years  ago  It  was  very  threat- 
ening I  have  been  most  fortunate  to  have  re- 
ceived outstanding  medical  care  and  the  sup- 
port and  prayers  of  a  lot  of  people." 

Although  she  has  been  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity for  more  than  a  decade,  she  talks  of 
its  campus  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new- 
comer. "It's  a  beautiful  campus,  especially 
this  time  of  year.  "  Dr.  Shelby  says.  As  she 
walks  across  the  school  grounds  colleagues 
and  students  alike  stop  her  and  engage  In 
friendly  conversation.  The  salutations  are 
many  and  the  smiles  focused  in  her  direction 
on  this  fall  afternoon  are  also  frequent.  One 
student  stops  to  ask  about  a  class  assign- 
ment while  another  is  concerned  about  a  test 
grade  A  fellow  faculty  member  gestures 
from  across  a  walkway  signaling  for  a  brief 
conference  She  acknowledges  him.  their 
paths  meet  and  the  conference  is  granted. 

Dr.  Shelby  seems  to  embrace  the  hectic 
pace  of  this  somewhat  typical  day  "There  Is 
really  not  any  such  thing  as  a  typical  day.  " 
she  says,  responding  to  her  companlon"s  no- 
tion. "But."  she  continues,  "its  a  good  day 
to  be  a  teacher." 

U.S.  SENATOR  RICHARD  SHELBY 
Senator  Richard  C  Shelby  and  his  wife. 
Annette,  recently  celebrated  their  30th  wed- 
ding anniversay.  Sen  Shelby,  of  Tuscaloosa. 
was  elected  to  the  US  Senate  on  November 
4.  1986,  following  four  terms  as  Alabamas 
Seventh  District  Congressman  He  serves  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 

Education:  BA.  University  of  Alabama, 
1957.  LLB,  University  of  Alabama  SchcKjl  of 
Law,  1963 


Public  service;  Throughout  his  professional 
career  as  a  practicing  attorney  and  small 
businessman  In  Tuscaloosa,  Sen.  Shelby  held 
leadership  positions  In  several  community 
service  organizations.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Alabama  State  Senate  In  1970  where  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
sel. On  Nov  7.  1978.  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent Alabama's  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 


THE     BILLS, 
BY     PAYING 


President,   at- 


IT'S  TIME  TO  PAY 
AND  LET'S  START 
FOR  THIS  WAR 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr. 
tending  the  State  of  the  Union  last 
night  in  the  House  Chamber.  I  could 
not  help  imagining  I  was  listening  to  a 
Democratic  President.  After  all,  as  far 
back  as  my  memory  goes,  it  has  only 
been  Democratic  Presidents  who  got 
the  United  States  involved  in  major 
foreign  wars.  And  on  domestic  themes. 
George  Bush  sounded  like  Lyndon 
Johnson  with  a  Yankee  accent,  talking 
up  liberal  spending  initiatives  ranging 
from  "a  new  national  highway  system" 
to  "record  levels  of  Federal  invest- 
ment" to  "incentives  to  create  jobs  in 
inner  cities."  The  President  proposed 
new  investments  in  children,  edu 
cation,  infrastructure,  space,  high 
technology— you  name  it,  the  Presi- 
dent is  for  it. 

All  of  which  goes  to  confirm  that 
there  Is  no  essential  difference  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Wash- 
ington these  days.  Both  parties  arc 
gung  ho  for  major  Government  spend 
ing  programs,  and  both  parties  are  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  paying  for  them 
with  increased  taxes.  To  the  contrary, 
both  parties  are  falling  over  them- 
selves in  a  bidding  war  to  cut  people's 
taxes  even  further.  The  President 
wants  a  tax  cut  for  those  making  more 
than  $200,000  a  year— his  holy  grail  is  a 
lower  capital  gains  tax  rate.  The 
Democratic  leadership  wants  tax  cuts 
for  working  Americans.  Chances  are  wc 
will  work  out  a  deal  and  cut  taxes  for 
both  groups.  Whoopee.  Deficits'*  Who  is 
the  skunk  at  the  garden  party  who 
mentioned  deficits?  Obviously,  both 
parties  seem  to  think  that  the  Treas- 
ury has  too  much  money,  so  we  need  to 
cut  taxes  and  give  money  back  to  the 
people  just  as  fast  as  we  can.  I  reread 
the  President's  speech  carefully- -I  saw 
ringing  phrases  like  "shining  purpose" 
and  "thousand  points  of  light,"  but  the 
President  did  not  once  utter  the  word 
"deficit." 

He  is  living  in  a  dream  world.  But 
meanwhile,  back  here  in  the  real  world, 
we  are  looking  at  a  record  $360  billion 
deficit  for  1991.  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office's  latest  esti- 
mate. The  deficit  for  1992  is  predicted 
to  be  roughly  at  that  same  level  And 
these  estimates  are  optimistic,  they  as- 
sume a  smart,  quick  rebound  from  our 
current  recession. 

The  President,  in  his  dreamworld 
sing-song,   called    last   night   for   Alan 


Green.span  to  lower  interest  rates. 
Meanwhle.  back  in  the  real  world.  Alan 
Green-span  has  no  choice  but  to  keep 
internst  rates  hieh  enough  to  attract 
the  hundreds  of  billions  in  foreign  cap- 
ital that  are  financing  oui"  public  debt. 
This  year  we  will  borrow  another  $360 
billion-plus  to  finance  Uncle  Sam's  new 
deficit  spending  for  1991  Some  two- 
thirds  of  that  sum  will  be  raised  from 
foreign  sources.  And.  with  a  falling  dol- 
lar, those  foreign  lenders  are  not  going 
to  keep  fueling  our  gravy  train  unless 
we  offer  them  a  handsome  rate  of  re- 
turn So  let  us  be  done  with  the  hypoc- 
risy of  the  President  calling  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  lower 
interest  rates,  and  then  on  February  4 
submitting  a  1992  budget  blueprint  that 
calls  for  another  $354  billion  in  new  def- 
icit spending. 

Here  is  the  rude  awakening:  Interest 
on  the  debt.  We  will  pony  up  more  than 
$290  billion  in  interest  on  the  debt  in 
fiscal  year  1991  alone.  That  is  nearly  as 
big  as  the  entire  defense  budget.  What 
is  worse,  thanks  to  runaway  deficits, 
interest  in  the  debt  is  escalating  in  in- 
crements of  nearly  $30  billion  per  year. 
This  year,  some  60  cents  out  of  every  $1 
in  personal  income  taxes  will  go  strict- 
ly to  pay  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  60  cents  out  of  every  $1  will  pur- 
chase not  so  much  as  a  paper  clip  for 
the  American  people.  Talk  about 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  The  Grace 
Commission  overlooked  the  biggest 
culprit^ — interest  on  the  debt.  So  I  can 
tell  you  that  with  interest  costs  jump- 
ing in  increments  of  $30  billion  a  year. 
George  Bush  has  put  in  place  an  affirm- 
ative action  program  to  support  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  on  a  monumental 
scale.  But  far  be  it  from  him  to  men- 
tion the  word  deficit  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  devoted 
much  of  his  speech  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  This  tragic  war  has  produced  two 
very  curious  and  unlikely  coalitions 
One  coalition  is  on  the  battlefield,  with 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Syria.  Egypt,  and  a  host  of  other 
strange  bedfellows  arrayed  against 
Saddam  Hussein.  The  other  coalition  is 
right  here  at  home.  It  is  a  coalition 
which  is  bound  and  determined  that 
.America  should  not  raise  a  special  tax 
to  pay  for  this  war.  I  was  particularly 
bemused  in  the  Budget  Committee  last 
week  to  hear  that  Robert  Reischauer  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  in 
the  vanguard  of  this  war-by-credit-card 
coalition.  Dr.  Reischauer  is  offended 
that  anyone  would  raise  the  idea  of  a 
special  tax  to  pay  for  the  war.  Instead, 
he  advances  the  interesting  proposition 
that  the  Persian  Gulf  war  is  actually 
an  investment  in  our  future,  and  there- 
fore it  is  only  proper  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  should  pay  for  it.  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  col- 
umnist Robert  Samuelson  also  pooh- 
poohs  the  idea  that  it  might  be  a  re- 
sponsible thing  to  wage  this  war  on  a 


pay-as-you-go  basis.  Can  you  imagine 
that  serious  people  are  talking  this 
way"* 

Of  course.  Dr.  Reischauer  and  Mr 
Samuelson  are  singing  the  song  of  the 
administration,  which  is  dead  set 
against  paying  for  this  war.  Harry  Tru- 
man raised  taxes  to  pay  for  the  Korean 
war.  Lyndon  Johnson  levied  a  surtax  to 
pay  for  the  Vietnam  war  and  left  his 
successor  a  $3.2  billion  budget  surplus. 
But  Goerge  Bush  has  a  better  idea. 
Since  war  is.  after  all.  an  investment — 
sort  of  like  sending  your  child  to  col- 
lege— then  let  us  just  run  up  the  na- 
tional debt  a  couple  more  tens  of  bil- 
lions to  pay  for  it.  This  is  what  passes 
for  conservatism  in  the  year  1991. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  cynical  as- 
sumption underlines  this  war-by-cred- 
it-card coalition.  The  assumption  is 
that  the  American  people  are  gung-ho 
to  wage  war  in  the  gulf,  but  that  their 
zeal  will  somehow  evaporate  if  they  are 
asked  to  pay  for  it.  Frankly.  I  give  peo- 
ple a  lot  more  credit  than  that.  At  a 
time  when  our  service  men  and  women 
in  the  gulf  are  being  asked  to  risk  the 
ultimate  sacrifice.  I  believe  that  Amer- 
icans here  at  home  are  willing  and  able 
to  make  the  minimal  sacrifice  of  pay- 
ing a  dedicated  tax  to  pay  for  this  con- 

nict. 

To  that  end.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
vised the  thrust  of  the  value-added  tax 
I  proposed  in  the  initial  days  of  the 
102d  Congress.  My  bill  called  for  a  5- 
percent  national  value-added  tax  capa- 
ble of  raising  approximately  $100  bil- 
lion in  its  first  full  year  of  operation. 
My  original  proposal  earmarked  the 
lion's  share  of  this  new  revenue  strict- 
ly for  reducing  the  deficit  and  elimi- 
nating the  debt.  In  addition,  a  portion 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  health  care 
costs— the  idea  being  that  by  reducing 
health  care  costs  you  are  also  reducing 
the  deficit.  What  I  now  propose  is  that 
revenues  raised  by  the  value-added  tax 
be  used  first  and  foremost  to  pay  for 
that  portion  of  the  war  costs  not  cov- 
ered by  cash  contributions  from  our  al- 
lies. 

Of  course,  opponents  of  this  tax  or 
any  other  tax  will  howl  that  we  should 
not  raise  taxes  during  a  recession.  This 
is  the  same  crowd  that  says  you  should 
not  raise  taxes  during  a  recovery,  ei- 
ther. They  are  against  any  taxes  at  all. 
at  any  time,  period— regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  deficit.  But  for  those  of  us 
who  operate  in  the  real  world,  let  me 
point  out  that  my  VAT  proposal  would 
have  no  impact  on  this  recession  what- 
soever. The  earliest  that  a  VAT  could 
kick  in  would  be  January  1.  1993.  near- 
ly 2  years  from  now.  at  which  time 
CBO  and  OMB  both  predict  we  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  robust  recovery.  The 
only  sure-fire  impact  of  a  VAT  would 
be  to  signal  to  financial  markets  that 
we  are  finally  serious  about  tackling 
the  deficits.  This  will  lead  to  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  lower  inflation. 


What  is  more,  as  all  the  experts  point 
out.  a  VAT  would  be  a  tremendous  plus 
in  reducing  the  $100  billion  deficit  m 
our  balance  of  trade.  Remember  that  a 
VAT  is  a  tax  on  consumption.  The 
more  you  consume  the  more  you  pay. 
The  more  you  save,  the  less  "V'AT  you 
pay.  Bear  in  mind  that  many  of  those 
nonessentials  that  people  choose  to 
forego  will  be  luxury  consumer  goods 
imported  from  abroad.  Even  more  im- 
portantly, under  international  agree- 
ments a  VAT  is  the  only  kind  of  tax 
that  can  be  legally  rebated  on  exported 
items.  In  other  words,  when  Mercedes- 
Benz  exports  a  car  to  the  United 
States,  the  German  Government  re- 
bates the  VAT  to  the  manufacturer. 
This  saves  Mercedes-Benz  on  its  tax 
bill,  and  it  makes  German  cars  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  competitive  on  the 
United  States  market.  As  Lester 
Thurow.  dean  of  the  business  school  at 
MIT.  says.  "The  rules  of  international 
trade  are  structured  to  make  you  stu- 
pid if  you  don't  have  a  value-added 
tax . ' ' 

The  VAT  is  a  tax  that  everyone  loves 
to  hate.  It  also  happens  to  be  the  best 
bet  for  reining  in  America's  private 
and  public  borrowing  binge.  VAT's  are 
currently  in  place  throughout  the  in- 
dustrialized world.  European  nations 
average  a  16-percent  VAT.  In  Korea  it 
is  25  percent.  As  these  countries'  expe- 
rience demonstrates,  a  VAT  fosters 
higher  savings,  lower  interest  rates, 
and — after  the  first  year— lower  infla- 
tion. 

Of  course,  the  best  rationale  for  a 
VAT  is  that,  even  at  a  low  percentage 
rate,  it  raises  one  heck  of  a  lot  of 
money.  A  5-percent  VAT  will  bring  m 
$100  billion  in  its  fii-st  year.  We  need 
every  penny  of  it — not  to  lubricate  the 
Federal  gravy  train  but.  at  long  last, 
to  liquidate  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
value-added  tax  proposal  should  enjoy 
strong  support  m  the  Congress.  After 
all.  the  issue  here  is  very  simple:  Are 
you  or  are  you  not  in  favor  of  paying 
the  bills.  The  read-my-lir)s  crowd  loves 
to  trot  out  the  argument  that  any  new 
revenues  will  simply  be  used  to  stoke 
up  the  gravy  train.  Well,  Mr  President. 
the  gravy  train  was  stoked  up  and  left 
the  station  long  ago.  You  are  not  going 
to  stop  either  the  domestic  gravy  tram 
or  the  Persian  Gulf  gravy  train.  The 
only  serious  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  these  gravy  trains  or. 
alternatively,  are  we  just  going  to  run 
up  the  tab  on  the  national  debt. 

The  President  and  80  percent  of 
Americans  favor  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
Likewise,  on  February  4.  the  President 
will  submit  a  budget  that  will  propose 
gravy-train  spending  to  the  tune  of 
some  $400  billion  in  excess  of  our  reve- 
nue intake.  So  the  question  is  simple: 
do  we  begin  to  pay  for  these  exptendi- 
tures.  or  do  we  continue  the  destruc- 
tive joy  ride  of  "read  my  lips''"  I.  for 
one.  am  hopeful  that  the  cost  of  this 
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Persian  Gulf  war  will  bring  us  to  our 
senses  I  hope  that  we  will  choose  to 
pay  up-front  for  this  war,  and  that  we 
will  take  the  next  step  and  start  pay- 
ing up-front  for  all  the  other  Invest- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Government. 

By  all  means,  let  us  demand  that  our 
coalition  partners  pay  their  fair  share 
of  this  war  effort.  But  let  us  demand 
that  we  oui-selves— this  generation,  not 
the  next  (feneration— pay  the  American 
share  of  the  war  effort.  The  most  hon- 
est way  of  doing  this  is  to  levy  a  tax. 
such  as  a  value-added  tax.  expressely 
earmarked  to  pay  for  the  war.  Any 
extra  revenues  can  go  to  cover  health 
care  costs,  and  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  debt  I  believe  that  Americans  are 
patriotic  enough,  and  responsible 
enough,  to  see  the  wisdom  and  correct- 
ness of  such  a  tax. 

Mr.  President,  we  cant  afford  to 
stand  idly  by  as  Europ>e  blossoms  and 
Japan  takes  the  lead.  We  cannot  ignore 
our  fiscal  crisis.  While  we  are  side- 
tracked by  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  are 
falling  further  and  further  behind  in 
the  trade  war— which  is  the  war  that 
really  matters.  We  need  to  get  the 
country  moving  again.  We  cannot  re- 
build Kuwait— we  desperately  need  to 
rebuild  America. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.146th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon. 


PROTESTERS  DO  THREATEN 
CONDUCT  OF  GULP'  WAR 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr  President.  I  have  a 
fHend,  now  retired  after  a  distin- 
guished career  in  the  US  Army,  who 
lives  In  Southern  Pines.  NC  His  name 
18  Theo.  C.  Mataxis.  but  those  of  us 
who  count  him  as  a  very  special  friend 
call  him  Ted. 

Ted  Mataxis  loves  his  country,  and 
he  understands  the  meaning  of  Amer 
ica.  He  has  little  patience  with  some  of 
his  country  men  and  women  who  are 
always  on  the  ready  to  run  to  the 
streets  to  protest  at  the  very  times 
when  America  needs  unity — not  con- 
trived complaints  and  criticism. 

PcrhHiia  it  is  because  Ted  Mataxis 
understtinds  that  America's  freedoms 
can  be  as  easily  lost  as  they  were  pain- 
fully won  by  our  forefathers  by  hellish 
.-UK  ri flee  The  protesters  have  won  no 
freedoms  from  mankind,  nor  have  they 
preserved  any.  Clearly  they  protest  for 
the  sake  of  protest 

There  Also  is  always  that  predictable 
gaggle  of  protesters  in  the  news  media. 
using  printer's  ink  and  television  cam- 
eras to  denounce  .\menca.  to  criticize 
when  they  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  As  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
once  put  it.  "they  always  blame  Amer- 
ica first." 


On  Jan  ,  I  .  n  a  left-leaning  news- 
paper in  :!.;.  .-Uite.  the  Fayetteville. 
NC.  Observer-Times  pontificated  that 
the  protests  throughout  America  posed 
no  threat  to  the  military  operation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  Ted  Mataxis  read  the 
editorial  with  amazement  He  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Fayetteville  paper  which,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  was  promply  published 
on  January  24 

Mr  President,  that  letter  deserves  to 
be  considered  by  all  who  are  concerned 
whenever  and  wherever  freedom  is 
under  attack,  and  whenever  and  wher- 
ever cruel,  bloody  tyrants  like  Saddam 
Hussein  raise  their  heads. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  General  Mataxis'  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Protesters  Do  Threaten  Conduct  of  the 
Gllk  War 

Your  Jan.  18  editorial  claimed  that  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  protesters  •pose  any 
threat  to  the  operation."  I  and  many  others 
disagree. 

As  stated  by  the  Iraqi  Defense  Minister. 
"EiaKhdad  has  decided  on  a  lonK-tenn  war 
which  will  bleed  America  and  its  allies.  ' 
Saddam  Hussein  is  basing  his  strategy  on  a 
long,  drawn-out  war  while  he  depends  on  the 
du(?in  tanks  and  Infantry  divisions  to  defend 
Kuwait 

The  first  phase  of  Desert  Storm  is  an  air 
war.  As  noted  by  Israeli  analysts.  "The  air 
force  can  help  in  a  war.  It  can  shorten  It.  but 
it  cannot  decide  it." 

If  the  Iraqi  soldier  accepu  the  war  as  a 
Jihad,  or  holy  war.  and  continues  to  defend 
his  du(t-in  positions  in  spite  of  heavy  air 
strikes.  It  will  take  ground  combat  to  finally 
defeat  the  Iraqi  army. 

After  the  first  days'  euphoria  over  our  air 
strikes,  the  president,  the  secretary  of  state 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  all  reinforced  this  view,  cautioning  the 
public  to  expect  hard  fighting  before  the  end 
of  the  war 

Ground  combat  results  In  increased  casual- 
ties, and  this  is  what  Saddam  Hussein's  long- 
war  strategy  is  based  upon  — not  winning  the 
war.  but  a  holding  action  ais  he  runs  up  the 
casualty  lists  and  works  to  gain  sympathy 
and  support  among  the  Arab  nations.  A  key 
objective  is  to  generate  pressure  through 
protest  and  demonstrations  across  the  coun- 
try on  the  US.  government  to  withdraw,  or 
to  agree  to  a  compromise  which  will  leave 
his  battered  armed  forces  Intact,  able  to  try 
again  In  the  future 

We  should  take  a  look  at  how  public  sup- 
port changed  during  our  last  two  major  wars. 
Korea  and  Vietnam  Extensive  studies  have 
been  conducted  on  how  support  for  the  Ko- 
rean and  Vietnam  wars  eroded  as  war 
dragged  on  and  the  casualty  lists  grew 
These  studies  show  a  direct  correlation  of 
erosion  of  support  for  the  war  to  the  increase 
in  casualty  lists  as  the  war  continued 

As  one  of  Iraq's  key  objectives,  an  attack 
on  U.S.  public  support  for  Desert  Storm,  the 
political  officers  in  the  Iraqi  embassy  will  be 
carefully  analyzing  the  US  media  for  Indi- 
cations of  declining  morale  and  public  sup- 
port for  the  war  Demonstrations  across  the 
country  will  encourage  Saddam  Hussein  and 
his  followers  to  continue  to  hang  on  because 
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the  "great  Satan' 
to  a  compromise 

With  our  home-front  morale  a  key  target 
of  the  enemy  and  the  demonstrators  encour- 
aged by  feelings  expressed  by  editorials  such 
as  yours  ("it  Is  un-American  to  equate  dis- 
sent with  treason"!,  demonstrations  will 
continue  to  grow  This  will  encourage  the 
Iraqis  to  hold  on  hoping  the  Americans  will 
throw  in  the  towel  and  quit  as  they  did  in 
Lebanon!  This  lengthening  of  the  war  will  re- 
sult in  more  American  casualties. 

While  this  "Theater  of  Dissent  "  may  play 
well  in  the  media  and  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  these  dissenters  must  realise  that 
their  actions  are  "giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  "  The  editors  who  state  "It  is  un- 
American  to  equate  dissent  with  treason" 
should  review  our  laws— Title  18,  Chapter 
115— TREASON— Treason.  Sedition  and  sub- 
versive activities,  particularly  Sec.  238  .  . 
"aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies"  While  the 
effect  of  today's  protesters  has  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  where  the  government  has 
to  use  such  measures,  it  Is  well  to  recognize 
that  such  laws  are  In  the  books. 

Another  point  raised  by  the  editorial  was 
that  'wars  are  won  and  lost  by  men,  ma- 
chines and  strategy— not  demonstrations  " 
It  would  be  well  to  turn  to  history  once 
again  and  review  why  we  lost  the  Vietnam- 
ese war  It  was  the  collapse  of  support  at 
home  which  resulted  in  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam 

News  articles  fipom  the  Middle  East  have 
carried  numerous  stories  of  soldiers'  concern 
over  public  support  for  the  war  Our  soldiers 
don't  want  to  fight  another  war  like  Viet- 
nam While  risking  their  lives,  they  need  to 
be  reassured  of  support  from  their  country- 
men 

Congress  has  voted  to  support  the  presi- 
dent's use  of  our  armed  forces,  and  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  people  support  action 
to  free  Kuwait  Legal  issues  aside,  it  is  well 
for  the  protesters  to  think  how  their  actions 
could  contribute  to  lengthening  the  war  and 
causing  more  American  casualties.  This  is 
how  their  actions  are  perceived  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public  who  support  the  war.  In- 
cluding those  who  have  relatives  and  friends 
fighting  the  war 

As  you  noted  in  your  editorial,  "our  nation 
was  born  in  dissent."  However.  I  recommend 
you  carefully  read  our  history  of  that  era 
and  note  how  the  colonists  reacted  agalnt 
their  neighbors  who  dissented  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  Today  we  may  not  use 
tar  and  feathers,  but  where  there  are  strong 
feelings  there  will  he  strong  reactions— par- 
ticularly by  those  who  have  contempt  and 
hatred  for  those  "demonstrators  "  who  they 
feel  are  prolonging  the  war  and  causing  more 
casualltles  to  our  forces  You  should  realize 
particularly  In  this  region,  which  has  sup- 
plied so  many  fighting  men.  that  editorials 
such  as  yours  only  add  to  the  frustration  and 
bitterness  felt  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
those  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for  our 
country 

Theo.  C.  Mataxis. 

SoiTTHERN  Pines. 


A  THIHUTE  TO  DoKDTHV  YATES 
KIRKI.F.Y  THK  FIRST  WOMAN  TO 
BE  INDUCTKD  INTO  MEMBERSHIP 
BY  THE  A.MHRICAN  COLLEGE  OF 
TRIAL  LAWYERS 

Mr  FOWLER  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  your  attention  today  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  Dorothy 
Yates  Kirkley.   who  has  just  been   in- 


ducted into  membership  by  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Trial  Lawyers.  Dorothy 
is  the  first  woman  from  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  be  inducted  into  member- 
ship by  the  .American  College  of  Trial 
Lawyers. 

The  college  is  the  most  distinguished 
honorary  society  of  trial  lawyers.  It 
was  founded  in  1950.  with  a  current 
membership  of  4, .500  The  organization 
sponsors  national  competitions  for  law 
students  and  programs  to  improve  the 
administration  of  justice.  Membership 
in  the  college  is  by  invitation  of  the 
board  of  regents. 

.Ms.  Kirkley  has  served  as  an  assist- 
ant attorney  general  for  the  Slate  of 
Georgia  and  as  an  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  Northern  District  of  Geor- 
gia. 

A  graduate  of  Emory  University  Law 
school  m  Atlanta,  she  served  on  the 
education  board  of  the  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Law  and  was  a  member  of  Order  of 
the  Coif. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  my  friend  and  one  of 
Georgia's  leading  citizens. 


APPOINTMENTS  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  PURSUANT 
TO  SENATE  RESOLUTION  357, 
lOlST  CONGRESS 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
provided  for  by  Senate  Resolution  357, 
adopted  on  October  28.  1990.  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  and  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  certain  appointments  after 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress, the  following  appointments  were 
made 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHII.DRE.N 

On  November  9.  1990.  the  President 
pro  tempore  appointed  Dr.  Reed 
Tuckson  of  New  York,  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Children. 

On  November  21.  1990.  the  President 
pro  tempore  appointed  Mrs.  Barbara  B. 
Blum  of  New  York,  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Children. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KiiHLi  .Morning  business  is  closed.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 


AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  238.  the  agent 
orange  benefits  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  re- 
port the  bill 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S  238 1  to  provide  for  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans   Affairs   to   obtain   independent 


scientific  review  of  the  available  scientific 
evidence  regarding  associations  between  dis- 
eases and  exposure  to  dioxin  and  other  chem- 
ical compounds  in  herbicides,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  be  1  hour 
of  debate  on  this  bill,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  with  10  minutes  of  the 
Republican  leader's  time  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[.Mr,  Simpson]. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized, 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  here,  responding  to 
the  request  of  Chairman  Cranston,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, to  serve  as  the  floor  manager 
for  this  legislation. 

.As  our  colleagues  know.  .Senator 
Cranston  cannot  be  here  due  to  his  ill- 
ness. I  did  talk  to  him  yesterday.  He  is 
doing  better.  He  says  he  will  be  here 
within  a  month,  and  I  know  he  wishes 
very  much  that  he  could  be  here  for 
this  important  legislation.  We  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  leadership 
over  the  years  on  this  particular  legis- 
lation. But  in  all  legislation  for  the  14 
years  that  I  have  been  here  dealing 
with  veterans  affairs.  Senator  Cran- 
ston has  been  the  leader. 

This  final  action  on  this  agent  or- 
ange legislation  is  just  one  other  very 
vital  piece  of  legislation  that  Senator 
Cr.anston  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  to  the  floor  and  now  will  be 
signed  very  shortly. 

It  would  have  established  a  process 
for  the  "Veterans'  Administration  to  de- 
termine, taking  into  consideration 
first  a  review  of  the  relevant  scientific 
information  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science,  whether 
certain  diseases  of  veterans.  Vietnam 
veterans,  should  be  presumed  to  be 
service  connected  based  on  exposure  to 
dioxin  in  agent  orange  or  to  other  toxic 
agents  in  herbicides. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  H.R.  556.  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  at  the 
same  time  as  S.  238  by  Representative 
Sonny  Montgomery,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  556 
passed  the  House  yesterday  by  a  unani- 
mous rollcall  vote  and  that  we  will 
vote  on  that  measure  this  afternoon. 
As  evidenced  by  the  House's  prompt  ac- 
tion yesterday  and  the  number  of  co- 
sponsors  on  S  238.  both  bills  enjoy 
strong,  bipartisan  supports— including 
support  from  those  who  opposed  the 
agent  orange  legislation  that  we 
sought  to  enact  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
historic  agreement  on  agent  orange 
legislation.  It  is  the  result  of  negotia- 


tions among  the  parties  m  both  bodies, 
which  began  very  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  last  session  when  we  were  unable 
to  gain  Senate  consideration  of  S   2100. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  we  sought  in  vain  last  year  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  a  bill,  S.  2100, 
which  provided  a  veterans'  COLA  and 
addressed  other  veterans  issues,  includ- 
ing the  agent  orange  issue.  However, 
because  of  objections  to  the  agent  or- 
ange provisions  of  the  bill.  Senate  con- 
sideration of  S.  2100  was  blocked  m  the 
waning  days  of  the  Congress.  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  effort, 
the  agent  orange  issue  was  resolved. 
This  resolution  made  possible  early  ac- 
tion on  the  veterans'  COLA  which 
passed  last  Thursday.  January  24.  and 
is  now  on  the  President's  desk  to  be 
signed-  Today  we  complete  action  on 
this  package  of  very  important  legisla- 
tion. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Cranston  I  want  to  recognize  particu- 
larly Senator  Daschle  of  South  Da- 
kota for  his  fine  effort.  Senator 
Daschle  has  a  very  long  legacy  m  this 
area.  He  worked  for  years  on  agent  or- 
ange legislation  in  the  House  before  he 
came  to  the  Senate,  Senator  Daschle 
continued  his  efforts  in  the  Senate. 
Even  when  other  Senators  had  other  is- 
sues or  bills  that  they  wanted  to  take 
up.  Senator  Daschle  raised  this  very 
important  legislation  on  behalf  of  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

It  was  because  of  his  persistence  that 
we  are  here  today  along  with  the  work 
of  Senator  Cranston  and.  of  course, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Kerry],  a  Vietnam  veteran,  who  has 
also  worked  as  long  as  anyone  on  this 
issue. 

We  thank  Senator  Daschle  for  his 
long  persistence  and  leadership  in  this 
area. 

This  legislation  has  been  long  in 
coming.  We  have  worked  tirelessly,  for 
several  years,  trying  to  get  a  bill  that 
would  really  address  the  problem  We 
are  finally  at  that  point  today. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  thanks 
to  Chairman  Montgomery  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  House  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  ranking  member,  Mr.  Stvmp, 
for  their  leadership  and  cooperation  on 
this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
unanimous  support  to  this  very  impor- 
tant measure.  I  anticipate  it  passing 
very  quickly  and  perhap»s  unanimously 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  [OMB]  has  informed 
Chairman  Cranston  that  it  supports 
enactment  of  S.  238.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  OMB  statement  of  ad- 
ministration policy  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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OrncB  OF  Management 

AND  Bl'DOET. 
Washington.  DC.  January  28.  1991 
STATEMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 

(S.  23&-  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991.  Daschle 
and  36  others) 

The  Administration  supporla  enactment  of 
S  238 

S.  238  would  require  that  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VA)  treat  Vietnam  veterans 
with  non-Hodgklns  lymphoma,  soft-tissue 
sarcoma,  or  chloracne  i within  one  year  of 
leaving  Vletnami  as  if  these  diseases  were 
contracted  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  services. 
The  VA  acting  pursuant  to  Its  regulatory 
authority,  permits  approval  of  such  claims 
This  bill  codifies  this  authority  Because  of 
the  prior  VA  action  the  costs  associated  with 
these  claims  are  Included  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMBi  budget  base- 
line. Since  the  pay-as-you-go  requirements 
are  measured  against  the  baseline,  enact- 
ment of  S  238  will  not  require  offsets  In 
order  to  avoid  a  sequester. 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President,  as  I 
mentioned.  Senator  Cranston  is  un- 
able to  be  with  us  today,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  him 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  of  Mr  Cranston  fol- 
lows: 

a.  238    THE  AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  an  author  or  coauthor 
of  every  major  agent  orange  bill  that 
Congress  has  considered  over  the  last 
12  years.  I  am  delighted  to  join  my 
good  friends.  Senators  Daschle  and 
Kerry,  who  coauthored  this  bill  with 
me.  in  urging  support  for  S  238  This 
bill  has  the  overwhelming  support  of  a 
bipartisan  group  of  the  Senator  who 
have  played  major  roles  in  agent  or- 
ange legislation,  including  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Senators 
DECONCINI.     Mitchell,    Rockefeller. 

GRAHAM.      AKAKA.      SPECTER.      SiMPSor 

Mt'RKowsKi.  THirRMoNt*.  and  Jeffords, 
and  33  other  Senators.  This  legislation 
would  establish  a  process  requiring  VA 
to  determine,  taking  into  consider- 
ation a  review  of  relevant  scientific  In- 
formation by  the  National  Adademy  of 
Sciences,  whether  certain  diseases  of 
Vietnam  veterans  should  be  presumed 
to  be  service  connected,  based  on  expo- 
sure to  dioxin  in  agent  orange  or  to 
other  toxic  agents  in  herbicides  used  in 
Vietnam 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  sub- 
stantively identical  to  H.R.  S56.  which 
waa  introduced  in  the  House  by  my  es- 
teemed counterpart.  Representative 
Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  on  the 
same  day  we  Introduced  S.  238  in  the 
Senate  I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
passed  H  R  556  yesterday  by  a  unani- 
mous rollcall  vote  and  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  on  the  measure  this  afternoon 
and.  I  am  confident,  send  it  to  the 
President. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  represents  an 
historic  compromise  among  those  who 


have  had  strong  duierences  of  opinion 
about  compensation  for.  and  the  study 
of.  diseases  possibly  related  to  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam  It  is 
the  result  of  intense  negotiations 
among  the  parties  In  both  bodies, 
which  began  very  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  last  session  when  we  were  unable 
to  gain  Senate  consideration  of  S.  2100. 
Both  sides  made  compromises  and  I 
think  that  the  resulting  bill  reflects  an 
excellent,  improved  approach  to  this 
subject.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  be 
a  major  step  toward  putting  behind  us 
one  of  the  most  contentious  and  divi- 
sive issues  remaining  from  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  ironic  that  we  are  so 
close  to  healing  this  wound  from  our 
last  war  just  as  the  Nation  has  entered 
into  a  new  war. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  would  not 
be  complete  without  acknowledgring 
the  leadership  and  energy  that  Senator 
Daschle  has  provided  on  the  issue  of 
compensation  for  veterans  for  diseases 
possibly  related  to  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. From  the  time  he  served  in  the 
House,  including  his  service  as  a  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  member 
an  I  chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Eaucatlon  and  Employment,  he  has 
be:n  a  chief  proponent  in  the  Congress 
of  .igent  orange  compensation  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Kerry,  has  played  a 
major  role  in  this  area  and  has  been 
very  active  in  developing  this  bill  and 
the  previous  legislation  on  which  it  is 
ba^ed.  including  the  three  bills  in  the 
last  Congress-  S  1153  and  the  agent  or- 
iinge  provisions  in  S  13  and  S.  2100— 
and  various  other  bills  in  previous  Con- 
gresses. Senators  DASCHLE  and  Kerry 
(:>^serve  congratulations  for  their  con- 
tributions to  this  culmination  of  our 
efforts. 

I  also  wish  to  express  particular  ap- 
preciation to  House  committee  chair- 
man Montgomery  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  Stump  for  the  great  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  the  oustanding  lead- 
ership that  they  brought  to  this  proc- 
ess. Without  their  excellent  work  on 
this  bill,  we  would  not  be  taking  final 
action  on  agent  orange  legislation 
toda.v 

Mr  President,  I  will  not  describe  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
DeConcini).  who  at  my  request  is  man- 
aging floor  consideration  of  this  bill,  is 
submitting  for  the  Record  a  detailed 
explanatory  statement  prepared  by  the 
two  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees.  I 
note,  however,  that  one  of  the  major 
changes  reflected  in  this  bill,  compared 
to  its  predecessors,  is  elimination  of  a 
requirement  that  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  categorize  the  degree 
of  association  between  each  disease 
that  the  academy  studies  and  exposure 
to  agent  orange  Instead,  the  academy 
will  focus  on  a  purely  scientific  analy- 
sis of  studies  and  other  information  re- 
garding possible  links  between  diseases 


and  exposure  to  herbicide  agents  used 
in  Vietnam. 

The  bill  also  simplifies  the  procedure 
that  the  Secretary  must  follow  after 
receiving  a  report  from  the  academy. 
The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  all  the  diseases  examined  by 
the  academy  to  determine  in  each  case 
whether  there  is  a  positive  association 
between  the  disease  and  exposure  to 
herbicide  agents.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
a  positive  association,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  establish  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  disease  is  connected 
to  service.  This  approach  ensures  that 
the  independent  scientific  organization 
will  make  independent  scientific  judg- 
ments and  recommendations,  while  the 
policymaker— the  Secretary— will 

make  the  policy  decision  that  deter- 
mines whether  VA  must  establish  a 
presumption  of  service  connection. 
This  is  the  appropriate  division  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  resolution  cf  the 
agent  orange  issue  has  made  possible 
early  action  on  the  veterans'  com- 
pensation cost-of-living  adjustment 
that  was  blocked  by  two  Senators  in 
the  waning  days  of  the  101st  Congress. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  passed  the  COLA 
last  Thursday.  January  24.  and  that 
this  vital  legislation  is  now  with  the 
President  for  his  signature.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
who  is  a  member  of  our  committee  and 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  clearly  indi- 
cated his  intention  to  make  enactment 
of  the  fiscal  >ear  1991  veterans  COLA 
and  the  agent  orange  legislation  one  of 
the  Senate's  very  highest  priorities 
when  he  introduced  as  S.  1  a  bill  con- 
taining the  COLA  and  the  agent  orange 
provisions  from  last  session's  omnibus 
veterans'  legislation.  S.  2100.  The  ex- 
traordinary speed  with  which  we  en- 
acted the  COLA  and  will  pass  the  agent 
orange  bill  today  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  Senator  MITCHELL  s 
leadership  and  active  participation,  for 
which  I  am  very  grateful. 

I  also  thank  our  committee's  ranking 
Democratic  member.  Senator  DeCon- 
cini, for  managing  this  bill  in  my  ab- 
sence—as he  did  with  respect  to  the  VA 
compensation  COLA  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  Thursday. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  their  excellent  work  on  this 
legislation  to  the  House  committee's 
majority  staff  members,  John  Brizzi, 
Pat  Ryan,  and  Mack  Fleming,  and  mi- 
nority staff  members.  Kingston  Smith 
and  Carl  Commenator  and.  for  all  their 
great  help  to  me  on  this  measure,  ma- 
jority staff  membore  Kimberly  Monn. 
Susan  Thaul.  Michael  Cogan.  Bill 
Brew,  and  Ed  Scott.  I  also  extend 
thanks  for  their  very  hard  work  on  this 
legislation  and  cooperation  in  its  de- 
velopment to  I>aura  Petrou  on  Senator 
Daschle's  staff  and  Steve  Hart  on  Sen- 
ator MrrcHKLi.'s  stAff 

S.  238  i.s  an  excellent,  well-considered 
bill  that  addresses  in  a  comprehensive 


way  the  concerns  of  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  families  about  agent  orange. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
imporUnt  measure  by  voting  for  the 
House-passed  companion  bill.  H.R.  556, 
this  afternoon.* 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  explana- 
tory statements  by  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  on  the  provisions  of 
H  R  556.  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Explanatory  Statf.ment  on  the  Agent 

Orange  Act  of  1991 
The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  <H.R  !i56  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
.January  29.  1991)  was  derived,  with  modifica- 
tions, from  bills  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresentAtives.  but  not 
enacted,  during  the  101st  Congres.s  These  in- 
clude S  1153.  which  the  Senat*  passed  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1989;  title  VIII  of  S  13.  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  as  part  of  a  substitute  amendment 
U)  H-R.  901  on  Octotier  3.  1989;  part  C  of  title 
I  of  S.  2100.  which  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  on  July  19.  1990. 
but  which  did  not  receive  Senate  consider- 
ation prior  to  the  end  of  the  101st  Congress; 
and  MR  5326.  which  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives passed  on  October  15.  1990  H  R  556  as 
passed  by  the  House  is  substantively  iden- 
tical to  S,  238.  which  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  the  same  date  that  H  R  556  was 
introduced  in  the  House. 

The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  prepared  the  following  explanation  of 
H.R.  &56  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
bill"). 

presumptions  ok  service  connection  for 
certain  diseases 

Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  would  d)  codify  de- 
cisions the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  has 
announced  to  grant  presumptions  of  service 
connection  for  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma  and 
soft-tissue  sarcoma  in  veterans  who  served 
in  Vietnam;  and  i2i  codify  and  expand  cur- 
rent V.^  regulations  providing  a  presumption 
of  service  connection  for  chloracne  becoming 
manifest  within  three  months  after  comple- 
tion of  the  veteran's  service  in  Vietnam  by 
expanding  the  manifestation  period  to  one 
year 

.Section  2(ai  also  would  creat*  a  procedure 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  establish  in  regu- 
lations a  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  other  diseases  that  the  .Secretary  deter- 
mines to  have  a  positive  association  with  ex- 
posure to  Agent  Orange  or  other  herbicides 
used  In  Vietnam  The  determinations  as  to 
whether  such  associations  exist  would  be  re- 
quired to  ^le  based  on  sound  medical  and  sci- 
entific evidence,  taking  into  account  il »  peri- 
odic reports  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  reviewing  scientific  information  re- 
garding possible  association  between  expo- 
sure t.<;)  herbicides  and  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
eases, and  (2i  all  other  .scientific  information 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Committees  note  that  the  Secretary 
already  has  authority  to  apply  any  presump- 
tion established  under  new  section  316(b)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  las  added  by  sec- 
tion 2ia!  of  the  bill),  to  veterans  exposed  out- 
side Vietnam  to  the  same  herbicide  agent  on 
which  the  presumption  is  based. 


independent  scie.stific  study  of  herbicides 

Section  3  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
seek  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  (NAS).  within  60 
days  after  enactment,  to  review  scientific 
and  medical  information  regarding  the 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange 
and  other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam.  If  VA 
is  unable  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  NAS, 
the  Secretary  must  seek  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  another  independent  scientific  or- 
ganization having  expertise  and  objectivity 
comparable  to  that  of  NAS. 

For  each  disease  suspected  of  being  associ- 
ated with  exposure  to  an  herbicide.  N.^S 
would  review  and  summarize  the  relevent 
scientific  evidence  and  determine  iD  whether 
there  is  a  statistical  association  with  expo- 
sure to  the  herbicide.  (2)  the  increased  risk 
of  disease  among  those  exposed  to  the  herbi- 
cides during  service  in  Vietnam,  and  (3 
whether  there  is  a  plausible  biological  mech- 
anism or  other  evidence  of  a  causal  relation- 
ship between  herbicide  exposure  and  the  dis- 
ease. N.\S  also  would  include  in  its  reports 
any  recommendations  it  has  for  further  stud- 
ies to  resolve  areas  of  continuing  scientific 
uncertainty  about  the  health  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  herbicide  agents. 

The  first  report  by  NAS.  due  not  later  than 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment,  would 
include  the  Academy's  recommendations  as 
to  whether  the  programs  under  sections  6-9. 
discussed  below,  should  be  implemented. 

The  bill  would  require  follow-up  reviews  by 
N,^S  at  least  once  every  two  years  for  10 
years  after  the  initial  report 

The  Committees  expect  that  NAS  will 
Identify  the  specific  herbicide  agent  respon- 
sible for  each  of  the  Academy's  determina- 
tions under  section  3id )  of  the  bill. 

expansion  of  outreach  AC-nvrriES 

Section  4  would  expand  the  outreach  ac- 
tivities required  under  Public  Law  100-687  to 
require  VA  to  provide  veterans  with  annual 
updates  about  the  health  effects  of  exposure 
to  herbicides. 

EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  HEALTH-CARE 
ELIGIBILITY 
Section  5  would  extend   from  October  31, 
1990.  to  Decem.ber  31.  1993,  priority  eligibility 
for  VA  health  care  based  on  possible  expo- 
sure to  Agent  Orange  or  radiation. 

COMPILATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  FROM  VA 
EXAMINATIONS  AND  TREATMENT 

Section  6  would  require  VA.  effective  90 
days  after  VA  receives  the  first  NAS  report, 
to  compile,  analyze,  and  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  about  scientifically  useful, 
clinical  data  obtained  from  \'A  medical  ex- 
aminations and  treatment  provided  after  No- 
vember 3.  1981.  to  Vietnam  veterans  who 
sought  VA  health  care  under  section  610(e'  of 
title  38  ba.sed  on  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  or 
radiation.  The  program  would  be  subject  to 
specific  appropriations  being  made  to  carry 
It  out  and  would  not  be  im.plemented  if  the 
Secretary  determines,  giving  great  weight  to 
the  recommendations  in  the  first  NAS  re- 
port, that  It  is  not  feasible  or  cost-effective 
W  cArry  out  the  program  or  that  carrying 
out  the  program  would  not  make  a  material 
contribution  to  the  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  health  effects  in  humans 
of  herbicide  exposure 

BLOOD  AND  TISSUE  ARCHIVING 

Section  7  would  require  VA.  effective  90 
days  after  VA  receives  the  fii^t  NAS  report, 
to  establish  an  archiving  system  for  blood 
and  tissue  samples  contributed  voluntarily 
by  Vietnam  veterans,  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating scientific  research  on  the  effects  of 


veterans'  exposure  to  dioxin  and  other 
agents  in  herbicides  The  program  would  be 
subject  to  specific  appropriations  being  made 
to  carry  it  out  and  would  not  be  imple- 
mented if  the  Secretary  determines,  giving 
great  weight  to  the  recom.mendations  in  the 
first  NAS  report,  that  it  is  not  feasible  or 
cost-effective  to  carry  out  the  program  or 
that  carrying  out  the  program,  would  not 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  body  of 
•scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  health 
effects  m  humans  of  herbicide  exposure, 

SCIE,NT1FIC  RESEARCH  FEASlBILm"  STUDIES 
Section  8  would  require  VA,  effective  90 
days  after  \'A  receives  the  first  NAS  report, 
to  establish  m  consultation  with  NAS  a  pro- 
gram of  pilot  studies  of  the  feasibility  of 
conducting  additional  scientific  research  on 
health  hazards  of  exposure  to  herbicide 
agents  or  service  in  Vietnam  The  program 
would  be  subject  to  specific  appropriations 
being  made  to  carry  it  out  and  would  not  be 
implemented  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
giving  great  weight  to  the  recomimendations 
m  the  first  NAS  report,  that  it  is  not  feasible 
or  cost-effective  to  carry  out  the  program  or 
that  carrying  out  the  program,  would  not 
make  a  material  contribution  to  the  body  of 
scientific  knowledge  concerning  the  health 
effects  in  hum.ans  or  herbicide  exposure. 

BLOOD  TESTING 

Section  9  would  require  VA,  effective  90 
days  after  VA  receives  the  first  NAS  report, 
to  test  for  TCDD  m  any  blood  sample  volun- 
tarily provided  by  Vietnam  veterans  who 
seek  VA  health  care  under  priority  eligi- 
bility based  on  exposure  tc:  .^gent  Orange. 
VA  would  be  required  to  provide  tested  vet- 
erans with  the  results  of  the  test  and  ar  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  the  results  The 
program  would  t>e  subject  to  specific  appro- 
priations being  made  to  carry  it  out.  not  to 
exceed  J4  million  a  year,  and  would  not  be 
implemented  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
giving  great  weight  to  the  recommendations 
in  the  first  NAS  report,  that  the  program  is 
not  feasible  or  cost-effective  to  carry  out  the 
program  or  that  carrying  out  the  program 
would  not  make  a  miaterial  contribution  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  health  effects  in  humans  of  herbicide  ex- 
posure. 

The  Committees  expect  NAS  to  include  In 
Its  recom.miendations  under  section  3  the 
Academiy's  recom.mendations  as  to  what.  If 
anything,  the  results  of  the  blood  tests 
might  indicate  regarding  the  likelihood  that 
a  veteran  was  exposed  to  2,3,7,8- 
tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin  (TCDD'  If  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  bill  is  implemented,  the  Com- 
mittees further  expect  the  Secretary,  in  ex- 
plaining these  blood-test  results  to  veterans, 
to  give  great  weight  to  the  N.^S  rec- 
ommendations in  that  regard, 

MODIFICATION  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  VA  ADVI- 
SORY COMMrTTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  HAZ- 
ARDS 

Section  10  would  eliminate  the  .Agent  Or- 
ange functions  of  VA's  Advisory  Com.mittee 
on  Environmental  Hazards  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  or  upon  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  has  com.pleted  its  responsibilities 
under  the  May  2.  1989.  court  order  in  Sehme^ 
V  DepaTtment  of  Vetprans  Affairs  No  C-86- 
6160  TEH  (N  D  Calif:,  whichever  occurs 
first 

VA  has  advised  the  Committees  that  it  ex- 
pects the  Advisory  Committee  to  complete 
these  responsibilities  by  the  end  of  May  1991. 
The  Committees  thus  fully  expect  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  and  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  those  responsibilities  by  the  end  of  the 
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six  month  period  foUowinR  the  enactment  of 
this  measure 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  ranking  member  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SPECTER). 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recog-nizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter), 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  offer  my  conRratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  Democrat.  Senator 
DeConcini.  for  his  efforts  on  this  bill 
and  associate  myself  with  his  com- 
ments about  the  outstanding  work 
done  by  Senator  CRANSTON  on  this  im- 
portant item  and  also  join  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  work  of  Senator  Daschle  on 
this  very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  the 
conclusion  of  very  lengthy  efforts  on  a 
very  complex  matter  where  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  suffering 
by  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  were  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange  in  many  ways, 
themselves  and  their  families.  We  are 
finally  coming  to  the  conclusion  or  at 
least  an  important  step  to  a  conclusion 
to  provide  compensation. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  10  years 
ago  and  was  assigned  a  position  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  I  did  was  to  hold 
a  series  of  hearings  in  Pennsylvania  on 
veterans'  problems.  I  held  those  hear- 
ings on  July  2.  1981.  in  Philadelphia; 
August  7.  1981.  in  Erie,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1981.  in  Pittsburgh,  because  the 
consideration  of  the  issues  of  Vietnam 
veterans  was  so  important  and  had 
been  long  neglected  because  there  had 
been  so  much  public  disdain  for  the 
Vietnam  war 

During  the  course  of  those  hearings. 
I  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about 
the  problems  of  agent  orange  I  heard 
about  cancers,  burns,  disfigurement. 
One  of  the  items  which  was  especially 
telling  for  this  Senator  was  the  testi- 
mony about  children  who  had  genetic 
defects  which  their  parents  believed 
were  casued  by  the  exposure  of  the  fa- 
ther to  agent  orange  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement  a  part  of  the  transcript  from 
one  of  the  hearings  in  Philadelphia  on 
this  subject 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr  President,  with- 
out going  into  great  length.  I  recall 
vividly,  almost  10  years  ago.  a  child.  4 
or  5  years  old  who  came  in  without  an 
arm  The  concern  was  and  the  thought 
was  that  that  genetic  defect  had  been 
caused  by  the  exposure  of  the  father  to 
agent  orange  in  Vietnam 

As  a  result  of  what  I  saw  there  on  De- 
cember 15,  1981.  I  introduced  Senate 
bill  1953  which  would  have  provided 
compensation  for  victims  of  exposure 
to  agent  orange  on  proof  in  a  trial, 
with  competent  medical  evidence,  that 
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damages  or  disabilities  or  injuries 
were,  in  fact,  caused  by  exposure  to 
agent  orange. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  there 
is  a  doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity.  A 
person  cannot  sue  the  U.S.  Government 
because  the  U.S.  Government  is  im- 
mune. It  comes  from  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land where  the  King  was  sovereign  and 
you  could  not  sue  the  King,  and  that 
doctrine  of  sovereign  immunity  has 
been  maintained  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  50  SUtes  as  well,  unless 
there  is  some  legislative  exception 

There  is  a  legislative  exception  par- 
tially under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act^without  going  into  any  extensive 
detail  on  the  consideration  of  those  is- 
aues— suffice  it  for  these  purposes  to 
say  that  a  serviceman  or  others  who 
claim  to  have  been  injured  by  exposure 
to  agent  orange  could  not  go  into  Fed- 
eral court  and  assert  a  claim  and 
produce  evidence,  if  you  would,  if  there 
were  litigation  between  two  private 
parties  when  a  doctor,  an  expert  would 
testify  as  to  cause  and  effect  within 
the  legal  standards. 

It  seemed  to  this  Senator  in  1981  that 
consideration  should  be  given  on  this 
important  subject  to  moving  beyond 
the  traditional  sovereign  inrununity 
and  to  allowing  claimants  to  come  into 
court  with  competent  medical  evi- 
dence, prove  causation  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  that  kind  of  a  re- 
covery. 

I  was  aware  at  the  time  that  it  was  a 
significant  departure  from  existing 
legal  procedures,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  that  was  something  worth  consid- 
ering. I  had  then  pursued  it  beyond  the 
97th  Congress  and  on  February  2.  1983. 
in  the  98th  Congress.  I  reintroduced  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Agent  Orange  Relief 
Act.  captioned  Senate  bill  374.  which 
would,  again,  have  moved  around  the 
concept  of  sovereign  immunity  with 
proof  of  competent  medical  evidence  as 
cases  would  be  proved  in  courts  involv- 
ing private  parties. 

This  Senator  has  long  had  a  concern 
about  this  issue.  As  I  was  reviewing 
what  has  happened  chronologically,  it 
is  a  long  torturous  trail  in  the  10  years 
that  I  have  been  here.  I  note  that  on 
September  28,  1983.  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  considered  S 
1388  which  dealt  with  this  subject;  on 
May  22.  1984.  there  was  floor  debate  on 
Senate  bill  1661  where  this  Senator  of- 
fered an  amendment  3090;  then  on  June 
17,  1985.  there  was  Senate  bill  876  deal- 
ing with  health  care  issues  which 
touched  on  agent  orange;  on  July  31, 
1987.  this  Senator  cosponsored  Senate 
bill  1510;  January  26.  1988.  there  was 
other  legislation.  Senate  bill  2011;  on 
June  8,  1989,  a  number  of  us  joined  to 
cosponsor  Senate  bill  1153;  and  in  1990. 
February  28.  Senate  bill  2100  was  under 
consideration.  So  it  is  a  long  torturous 
course  to  where  we  are  today  in  having 
an  agreement  on  this  very  Important 
legislation. 


I  think  It  is  very  important,  Mr. 
President,  as  Senator  DeConcini  has  al- 
ready said  about  the  obligation  of  this 
country  to  our  veterans  We  make 
many  gifts,  we  make  many  grants,  but 
we  are  not  so  good  at  fulfilling  our  ob- 
ligations. We  have  a  contract  with  the 
veterans  of  America  to  treat  them  fair- 
ly, and  Vietnam  veterans  have  not 
been  treated  fairly.  There  are  many 
who  have  been  exposed  to  agent  or- 
ange, who  have  suffered  very  severe 
disabilities,  and  it  has  not  been  recog- 
nized. Much  too  much  time  has  passed 
in  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  very  important 
item,  and  we  are  taking  a  significant 
step  In  correcting  that  by  the  action 
which  we  are  taking  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  remains  on  my  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader's  time  is  12  minutes 
with  an  additional  10  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  SPECTER.  We  have  an  hour  for 
debate  equally  divided.  30  minutes  on 
each  side? 

Mr  DECONCINI.  Ten  of  the  Senator's 
thirty  is  for  Senator  Simpson. 

Mr  SPECTER  I  will  take  a  few  more 
moments.  Mr.  President,  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  read  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Edward  J. 
Derwinski.  dated  January  29.  which 
bears  on  this  subject: 

Deak  Senator  Specter  On  behalf  of  the 
Administration.  I  am  pleased  to  Inform  you 
the  President  Is  personally  aware  of  and  to- 
tally supportive  of  S  238,  102nd  Consress,  the 
•Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  '  This  bill  Is  a 
compromise  which  relies  on  science  to  settle 
the  troubling  questions  concerning  the  effect 
on  veterans  of  e;iposure  to  herbicides— such 
as  agent  orange— used  In  the  allied  effort 
during  the  Vietnam  war 

Among  the  bills  key  features  la  codinca- 
tlon.  with  minor  modifications,  of  the  pre- 
sumptions of  service  connection  for  certain 
diseases  associated  with  herbicide  exposure 
or  Vietnam  service  that  VA.  with  the  invalu- 
able assistance  of  the  Veterans'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Hazards,  has 
developed  In  recent  years. 

Without  taking  the  time  now,  Mr 
President,  to  read  the  full  letter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.  i 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  have  are  certain  presumptions 
where  there  was  exposure  to  agent  or- 
ange and  a  procedure  to  expand  that 
category  to  grant  compensation  as 
well. 

Much  too  much  time  has  passed  with 
all  the  studies  that  have  been  under- 
taken, but  it  Is  a  significant  step  at 
this  juncture  to  reach  this  milestone 
today. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


EXHlUiT  1 


TR.\NrtCRIPT    OF    PROCEEDI.NGS    OF    VETERANS' 

.^FFAiR-s     Committee     Hf.aring     Held     in 

Philadelphia,  PA,  on  July  2,  1981 

Senator  Specter  Would  you  amplify  for 
the  record  the  status  of  the  parents  in  terms 
of  the  exp<.>sure  to  AKent  Oranpe  which  has 
led  to  that  condition  you  have  just  de- 
scribed 

Mr  Chrlstian  The  father  was  drafted  u> 
serve  in  the  military,  serve  with  the  Isl  Cav 
We  broke  Vietnam  into  corps  and  he  was  in 
3  Corps  with  the  1st  Cav  .  severely  expo.sed  to 
spraying 

I  asked  him  did  he  get  sick  during  the 
spraying  He  said  yes,  he  got  sick  during  the 
spraying  Did  he  have  any  problems''  He  said 
yes.  he  had  skin  rashes. 

There  Is  no  trace  in  their  family  of  birth 
defects,  no  trace  whatsoever  The  mother  is 
a  registered  nurse  with  a  Masters  degree. 
The  father  was  drafted  into  the  military. 
They  were  married  before  he  went  over.  They 
had  their  children  after  his  return. 

Senator  Specter  How  long  did  he  serve  in 
Vietnam.  If  you  know,  Dave? 

Mr  Christian-  One  year,  sir.  12  months  in 
Vietnam   He  received  also  a  Purple  Heart 

Danny  and  Donna  Jordan  are  the  family. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can  share  with  you 
here,  air,  if  you  would  like,  stuff  from  the 
State  of  Texas,  their  legislation,  also  a  pic- 
ture of  the  children. 

Senator  SPECTER:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  see 
that  and  I  would  like  to  have  that  made  a 
part  of  the  record 

Mr  Christian:  Here  are  the  two  children. 
It  says,  'I'm  proud  my  dad  is  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran  Don't  forget  the  Vietnam  veterans." 

They  are  holding  the  shirt  up  with  their 
deformed  arms  and  it  tells  all  about  the  chil- 
dren 

Senator  Spf^ter:  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange,  but  would  you  testify  for  the  record 
your  understanding  of  what  exposure  there 
was  on  the  part  of  this  Vietnam  vet  to  Agent 
Orange. 

Mr  Christian:  My  own  personal  situation, 
sir" 

Senator  SPECTER:  Well.  no.  With  respect  to 
him 

What  IS  your  understanding  of  his  exposure 
to  Agent  Orange? 

Mr  Christian:  His  sharing  with  me  person- 
ally that  he  was  actually  sprayed  There  was 
a  ranch  hand  study  that  was  released  and 
they  were  saying  that  they  weren  t  there's 
no  side  effects  to  that  and  1  said,  ■•What's 
your  problem""" 

And  he  said  he  was  actually  sprayed  under- 
neath the  spraying 

1  heard  the  ranch  hand  study  on  television 
1  said.  "Well,  they  have  no  problem,  no  side 
effects."  I  understand  that  you  have  some  of 
the  words  with  you  that  was  in  the  ranch 
hand  study  I  am  saying  that  within  the 
cockpit  of  an  airplane  Is  a  different  story 
than  being  on  the  ground  when  he  wsis 
sprayed 

When  he  was  actually  sprayed,  he  got 
physically  sick,  physically  sick 

They  have  also  shared  with  United  States 
Senators  that  people  were  not  in  the  areas 
when  they  were  sprayed  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  shared  that  I  have  to  tell  you. 
sir.  they  are  not  sharing  the  truth  with  you 

Senator  Specter  Physical  sickness. 
nausea - 

Mr  Christian  Nausea,  skin  irritation 
TTiere  is  also  a  gentleman  In  the  room  that 
esperlenced  the  exact  similar  disabilities 
that  Danny  Jordan  experienced 


Senator  Specter.  And  what  immediately, 
if  anything,  beyond  the  nausea  and  the  skin 
irritation? 

Mr-  Christian.  The  skin  irritation  kept  up 
ever  since  his  service  m  Vietnam  He's  had 
minor  growths,  minor  tumors  on  his  body. 

Senator  Specter.  Was  he  subjected  to 
Agent  Orange  on  a  variety  and  a  number  of 
occasions'' 

Mr  Christian  As  a  combat  soldier,  yes.  he 
was,  sir. 

Senator  Specter  Then  he  served  for  one 
year  and  returned  to  the  United  States? 

Mr  Chris'han.  One  year,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Specter.  It  was  after  his  return  to 
the  United  States  that  the  two  children  were 
born? 

Mr  Christian.  Gave  birth  to  two  children 
who  have  the  exact  same  physical  disabil- 
ities and  there's  no  other  evidence  of  disabil- 
ities In  their  family,  there's  no  other  evi- 
dence of  that  type  of  disability  in  and  around 
his  town  in  Texas  and  it's  just  such  a  heart- 
breaking situation  to  see  two  children  hav- 
ing three  fingers,  shortened  arms,  stubs,  the 
same  arms  that  are  holding  up  that  T-shirt 
saying  their  father  is  proud. 

i  share  with  you  also  my  brother,  sir 

Senator  Specter.  These  are  photographs  of 
the  children. 

Mr.  Christian.  Photographs,  but  their 
arms  are  hidden  behind  the  T-shirt  there.  We 
have  actual  photographs  of  people  exposed. 
what's  happened  to  them  physically,  physio- 
logically. They  have  been  somewhat  de- 
stroyed and  also  emotionally  it  has  taxed 
their  system,  yes,  sir 

Senator  SPECTER.  He  had  Just  the  two  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  Christian.  That's  all  they  will  have. 
They  had  another  child  It  was  a  coincidence. 
The  medical  doctors  told  them  it  was  a  freak 
accident  they  had  the  one  child  When  they 
had  the  second  child  with  the  exact  same  dis- 
abilities, that's  when  they  became  crusaders 
in  Austin.  Texas  and  they  asked  the  state 
legislature  Xx>  help  them  pass  meaningful  leg- 
islation which  would  give  documented  evi- 
dence and  data  to  the  federal  government. 

What  we  are  doing  right  now,  sir,  is  we  are 
going  state  by  state  introducing  legislation 
which  win  collect  and  compile  the  data  to 
give  to  you  to  share  with  peers  in  the  Senate 
how  the  people  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
are  suffering.  We  can't  wait  for  this  test  like 
they  did  with  the  nuclear  reactor  in  the  Mid- 
west and  our  boys  were  exposed  30  years 
after  and  we  are  getting  compensation  com- 
ing down. 

What  I'm  saying  is  today,  with  all  this 
doubt  and  this  question  and  this  preponder- 
ance of  evidence,  weigh  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  as  Is  established  m  Title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  If  there's  a  doubt,  weigh 
that  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  behalf  of  the  vet- 
erans. 

That's  what  we  ask,  sir. 

ElXHiBrr  2 
The  Secretary  of 

Veterans  .Affairs. 
Washington.  January  29.  1991 
Hon.  ARLEN  Specter, 

Ranking  Minority  Member.  Committpe  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  V.S  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Senator  Specter:  On  behalf  of  the 
.Administration,  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you 
the  President  is  personally  aware  of  and  to- 
tally supportive  of  S,  238.  102d  Congress,  the 
■Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  "  This  bill  is  a 
compromise  which  relies  on  science  to  settle 
the  troubling  questions  concerning  the  effect 
on  veterans  of  exposure  to  herbicides — such 


as  Agent  Orange — used  In   the  allied   effort 
during  the  Vietnam  war 

Among  the  bill's  key  features  is  codifica- 
tion, with  minor  modifications,  of  the  pre- 
sumptions of  service  connection  for  certain 
diseases  associated  with  herbicide  exposure 
of  Vietnam  service  that  \'A.  with  the  invalu- 
able assistance  of  the  Veterans  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Hazards,  has 
developed  m  recent  years  -Specifically,  a 
Vietnam  veteran  disabled  by  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma  iwith  some 
exceptions!,  or  chloracne  iwithm  one  year  of 
leaving  Vietnam  i  will  be  presumed  to  have 
incurred  that  disease  while  on  active  duty- 
Further,  the  bill  would  establish  a  new  reg- 
ulatory mechanism  for  adding — or  deleting — 
presumptions  of  service  connection  based  on 
exposure  to  herbicides  in  Vietnam.  Essen- 
tially, VA  would  be  required  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  iNASi  under  which  NAS  would  re- 
view and  summ.arize  the  literature  related  to 
herbicide  exposure  and  would  provide  its  ad- 
vice to  VA  Taking  into  account  the  advice 
of  NAS,  VA  could  amend  the  list  of  those  dis- 
eases for  which  service  connection  is  pre- 
sumed. That  advice  would  also  assist  VA  in 
decisions  concerning  further  research  and 
study. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  research-re- 
lated efforts  in  areas  including  tissue 
archiving,  blood  sampling  and  testing,  and 
clinical-records  re-view.  but  would  do  so  sub- 
ject to  two  important  conditions  such  ac- 
tivities would  not  be  conducted  if  VA  deter- 
mines after  considering  the  report  of  NAS, 
that  they  are  not  feasible  or  cost  effective  or 
would  not  make  a  material  contribution  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  and,  such 
activities  would  be  subject  to  specific  appro- 
priation of  funds  by  the  Congress  We  are 
pleased  with  this  balanced  provision,  which 
will  encourage  Important  research  within 
the  limits  of  available  resources  and  sci- 
entific feasibility, 

.'Mso.  the  bill  would  eliminate  the  dloxin 
function  of  the  Veterans'  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Hazards 

We  wish  to  express  our  belief  that  our  Ad- 
visory Committee,  since  its  creation  m  1985. 
has  done  a  thoroughly  professional  job  m 
carrying  out  its  assigned  duties  'A'e  appre- 
ciate the  difficult  and  often  frustrating  work 
they  have  undertaken  over  the  years  Never- 
theless, we  are  aware  of  the  concern  of  some 
that  a  non-Governmental  review  would  be  of 
value  VA  has  testified  before  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs that  we  would  not  object  to  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  our  work  m  this  area, 
after  that  work  was  completed  However,  In 
the  spirit  of  com.promise.  we  support  your 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  dloxm  function  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  replace  it  with 
a  review  of  evidence  by  the  NAS 

While  we  are  supportive  of  this  bill,  we  are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments,  in  section  10  of  the  bill, 
to  Pub.  L.  No.  98-542  and  to  the  provision  re- 
lating the  the  court's  order  in  \ehmer  v  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs  We  therefore 
ask  that  the  staffs  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  work  with 
my  staff  to  develop  an  amendment  to  this 
section  that  is  more  consistent  with  the 
bill's  goal  of  resolving  the  uncertainty  about 
the  associations  between  diseases  and  expo- 
sure to  herbicides,  and  to  address  other  tech- 
nical matters 

In  sum,  we  applaud  your  efforts  and  those 
of  your  colleagues  to  work  toward  a  thought- 
ful and  meaningful  compromise  of  this  con- 
troversial   issue.    We    have    testified    many 
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times  that  VA  has  one  overriding  goal  In 
this  area;  providing,  aa  best  we  can.  the 
truth  for  our  Vietnam  veterans  about  the  ef- 
fects of  exposure  to  Agent  Orange.  Because. 
In  our  opinion,  that  Is  the  goal  of  this  fine 
legislation,  we  are  pleased  to  offer  our  sup- 
port. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  views  expressed  In  this  letter  on  S 
238. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  J.  Der»in.'»ki. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  238,  the 
ARent  Orange  Act  of  1991.  I  am  pleas€<l 
to  cosponsor  this  compromise  to  ad- 
dress the  agent  orange  issue  which  is 
so  important  to  our  brave  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  codify 
action  that  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  took  last  year  to  grant  perma- 
nent presumptions  of  service  connec- 
tion for  non-Hodgklns  lymphoma  and 
soft-tissue  sarcoma  in  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  permanent 
presumption  of  service  connection  for 
chloracne  in  veterans  whose  chloracne 
became  manifest  within  1  year  of  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam.  This  Is  an  important 
step  which  will  provide  disability  bene- 
fits to  many  of  those  Vietnam  veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  herbicides  while 
serving  their  country. 

Additionally,  this  bill  establishes  a 
method  of  determining  whether  perma- 
nent disability  benefits  should  be 
awarded  to  veterans  suffering  from  any 
other  diseases  that  may  be  associated 
with  expose  to  agent  orange  or  other 
herbicides.  The  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Is  required  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  review  all  scientific  and 
medical  Information  regarding  the 
health  effects  of  expose  to  agent  orange 
and  other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  will 
submit  its  findings  to  the  Secretary, 
who  is  required  to  provide  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for  a  disease 
If  he  determines  there  is  a  positive  as- 
sociation with  exposure. 

I  have  stated  many  times  that  the 
highest  obligation  of  American  citizen 
ship  is  to  defend  this  country  in  its 
time  of  need,  and  the  highest  obliga- 
tion of  this  grateful  Nation  is  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  have  been  disabled 
because  of  service  to  their  country. 
Now  more  than  ever  we  must  stand  up 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  for  free- 
dom and  America,  our  veterans.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  strongly 
supporting  this  long  overdue  measure 

Mr  DECONCINI  Mr  President.  I 
mis-spoke  when  I  mentioned  the  Sen- 
iitor  from  Nebraiska  (Mr  Kerrey)  as  an 
original  cosponsor;  it  is  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr  KERRY]  al- 
though I  am  Informed  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska    desires    to    be    a    cosponsor 


Therefore,    I    ask    unanimous    consent 
that  he  be  included  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  yield  the  floor  at  this 
point  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Senator  Daschle. 
along  with  Senators  CRANSTON  and 
John  Kerry,  is  the  primary  author  of 
the  measure  we  are  considering  today 
and  of  the  many  similar  bills  that  led 
up  to  this  historic  compromise 

Although  we  are  now  debating  S.  238. 
we  will  vote  later  today  on  H.R.  556, 
Through  the  vagaries  of  congressional 
procedure  and  timing,  the  House  was 
able  to  vote  on  agent  orange  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate.  In  order  to 
speed  up  enactment  of  the  measure,  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  the  House-passed 
bill,  so  it  may  go  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature. 

However,  it  should  be  clear  to  all 
that  this  legislation  has  its  roots  in 
the  Daschle-Cranston-Kerry  bill  in  the 
101st  Congress.  S.  1153. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  yielding  and  for  his  kind 
remarks.  Certainly  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  appreciate  their 
cooperation  and  leadership  efforts  over 
the  years,  as  Senator  Specter  has  out- 
lined, it  has  taken  to  bring  us  to  this 
point. 

Mr  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  cosponsors  to  S. 
238  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  238— Cosponsors  List 

Senators  Cranston.  Kerry.  DeConclnl. 
Mitchell.  Rockefeller.  Graham,  Akaka.  Jef- 
fords. Pell.  Leahy.  Rlegle.  Bradley,  Dodd. 
Lautenberg.  Gore.  Simon.  Sanford.  Adams. 
Mlkulskl.  Wlrth.  Bryan,  Kohl,  Cohen. 
Chafee.  Burdlck.  Levin,  Harkln.  Conrad, 
Blden.  Shelby.  McCain.  Heflln,  Ford.  Simp- 
son, Kennedy,  Specter,  Murkowskl.  Blnga- 
man.  Kerrey.  Bentsen.  Durenberger.  Mack, 
Wellstone.  Pressler.  Moynlhan.  Thurmond. 
D'Amato. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  Mr  President,  today 
we  are  finally  beginning  to  resolve  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  their  families  for  over  20 
years  That  problem  stems  both  from 
veterans'  exposure  to  agent  orange  and 
from  an  Inadequate  Government  re- 
sponse to  the  consequences  of  that  ex- 
posure. 

S  238.  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991. 
is  the  culmination  of  many  years  of 
work  by  many  dedicated  people  Sen- 
ator John  Kerry  and  I  first  introduced 
the  Veterans  Agent  Orange  Disabil- 
ities Act  in  1987  Representative  Lane 
Evans  introduced  the  companion  bill 
in  the  House  Since  then,  there  have 
been  countless  drafts  and  painstaking 
negotiations,  all  leading  us  to  this  mo- 
ment In  which  we  are  about  to  enact 


comprehensive  legislation  to  address 
the  treatment,  research,  and  com- 
pensation issues  related  to  veterans' 
exposure  to  agent  orange 

The  premise  of  this  legislation  is  a 
simple  one:  veterans  suffering  diseases 
that  may  be  associated  with  expKDSure 
to  agent  orange — or  any  other  factors 
related  to  their  military  service — de- 
serve the  benefit  of  the  doubt  with  re- 
spect to  their  disability  claims.  We  are 
not  seeking  to  give  Vietnam  veterans 
any  special  status,  only  to  give  them 
the  same  status  afforded  all  other  vet- 
erans before  them. 

A  sizable  and  growing  body  of  sci- 
entific evidence  suggests  that  exposure 
to  a«:ent  orange  is  associated  with  the 
development  of  various  diseases  in 
Vietnam  veterans.  S.  238  is  intended  to 
make  clear  that,  in  cases  where  evi- 
dence for  such  associations  is  equal  to 
or  outweighs  evidence  against  those 
asociations.  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
will  be  given  to  the  veteran,  and  he  or 
she  will  be  compensated.  The  bill  sets 
in  motion  a  procedure  for  identifying 
diseases  that  meet  that  scientific  test 
and  providing  immediate  compensation 
for  them. 

Under  the  bill,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  will  review  the  scientific 
evidence  related  to  the  possible  health 
effects  of  exposure  to  agent  orange  and 
other  herbicides  and  report  iheir  find- 
ings, on  a  continuing  b.isis,  to  Congress 
and  the  Secret.ary  of  Veteran.**  .\ffalrs 
The  Secretary  would  then  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  that  repKirt  anJ  other 
relevant  Information,  which  diseases,  if 
any.  have  a  positive  association  with 
exposure  to  agent  orange.  Such  dis- 
eases would  be  compensated  automati- 
cally 

This  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
review  and  subseijupnt  mechanism  for 
providing  presumptions  for  diseases  as- 
sociated with  exposure  to  agent  orange 
have  been  the  cornerstone  of  this  legis- 
lation from  the  beginning  Though  the 
actual  language  has  been  modified  sev- 
eral times  over  the  last  few  years,  the 
basic  procedure  has  remained  intact  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  ongoing 
process  will  finally  provide  veterans 
the  answers  and  treatment  that  have 
been  denied  them  for  so  long 

The  bill  will  also  codify  the  Sec- 
retary's decisions  granting  presump- 
tions of  service  connection  for  soft-tis- 
sue sarcoma  and  non  Hodgkln  s 
lymphoma,  two  rare  cancers  that  have 
been  frequently  associated  with  expo- 
sure to  components  of  agent  orange 
This  legislation  is  necessary  to  lock  in 
these  benefits  permanently. 

S.  2;J8  also  expands  compensation 
standards  for  chloracne  to  cover 
chloracne  that  manifests  itself  within 
one  year  of  a  veteran  s  last  date  of 
service.  Currently  VA  compensation 
has  been  extended  to  chloracne  victims 
whose  chloracne  manifested  Itself 
within  3  months  of  service 
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The  bill  also  extends  veterans'  eligi- 
bility for  free  medical  care  based  on 
agent  orange  or  radiation  exposure 
through  December  31.  1993.  Since  the 
statutory  mandate  for  this  eligibllty 
expired  on  December  30,  1990,  this  pro- 
vision is  essential  to  ensuring  that  vet- 
erans receive  agent  orange  and  radi- 
ation-related treatment. 

S.  238  also  includes  several  provisions 
intended  to  facilitate  further  scientific 
research  through  VA  medical  records 
analysis,  a  tissue  archive,  pilot  studies, 
and  voluntary  blood  testing.  In  the  in- 
terest of  time.  I  ask  that  a  summary  of 
the  full  provisions  of  S.  238  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  It  is  ironic 
that  as  we  are  finally  dealing  with  this 
issue  as  there  are  men  and  women  fac- 
ing the  threat  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  V'eter- 
ans  of  the  Vietnam  war  have  waited 
over  20  .years  for  a  meaningful  response 
to  the  complex  issues  surrounding 
their  hidden  wounds  I  can  only  hope 
that  if  veterans  of  the  war  with  Iraq 
suffer  their  own  hidden  wounds,  they 
will  not  have  to  endure  that  same  fate. 

There  could  he  no  better  way  to  dem- 
onstrate our  commitment  to  our  future 
veterans  than  to  fulfill  our  continuing 
commitment  to  our  current  veterans. 
That  means  providing  health  care  to 
all  veterans  who  were  promised  it 
That  means  treating  the  psychological 
wounds  of  war.  And  that  means  passing 
this  agent  orange  bill  today. 

In  the  time  I  have  I  cannot  name  all 
the  people  who  have  played  important 
roles  in  the  development  of  this  bill.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier.  Senator  JOHN 
Kerry  and  Representative  Lane 
Evans,  and  David  .McKean  and  Lori 
Becker  of  their  staffs,  have  been  fight- 
ing for  this  legislation  since  its  incep- 
tion 4  years  ago  and  have  been  long- 
time advocates  for  their  fellow  veter- 
ans since  they  came  to  Congress.  There 
are  several  other  people  without  whom 
we  simply  would  not  be  here  today. 

First,  the  chairman  of  the  'V'eterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  has  been  a  tireless  worker 
on  behalf  of  this  legislation.  He  and  his 
staff— especially  Ed  Scott,  Bill  Brew. 
and  Michael  Cogan— have  been  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  development  of 
this  bill  and  have  helped  steer  it 
through  the  stormy  negotiations  and 
the  parliamentary  obstacles.  They  are 
especially  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  most  recent  negotiations  with  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I 
sincerely  regret  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  unable 
to  be  on  the  floor  today,  and  1  wish  him 
a  rapid  recovery  and  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate He  deserves  an  enormous  amount 
of  credit  for  making  this  landmark  leg- 
islation possible. 


Also.  I  want  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  the  support  he  and  his  staff 
have  provided  throughout  this  process. 
The  majority  leader,  who  has  been  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  since  its 
early  stages,  has  consistently  pushed 
for  timely  consideration  of  this  issue 
and  included  and  included  agent  orange 
provisions  as  part  of  his  first  bill  in  the 
102d  Congress.  S.  1.  Our  consideration 
of  S  238  today,  in  the  first  weeks  of  the 
session,  is  further  testament  to  his 
leadership. 

S.  238  reflects  a  compromise  that  at- 
tempts to  address  some  of  the  very 
complex  and  controversial  issues  sur- 
rounding the  agent  orange  debate.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Representative  Sonny  Montgomery, 
for  his  willingness  to  work  with  us  to 
resolve  these  issues.  Several  other  of 
my  former  House  colleagues  also 
played  key  roles,  including  Representa- 
tives Dot.'G  Applegate,  David  Bonior. 
and  Martin  Lancaster.  I  also  want  to 
note  the  excellent  work  of  Representa- 
tive Ted  Weiss,  who  has  held  impor- 
tant agent  orange-related  hearings  in 
his  subcommittee  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

So  also  must  we  thank  members  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, including  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 

There  are  many  other  Senators  and 
House  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  been  key  players  in  the 
struggle  for  Just  compensation  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  That  list  includes 
virtually  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Vietnam-era  Veterans  in  Congress  Cau- 
cus. 

The  work  of  two  other  people  is  espe- 
cially notable.  First.  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans .A.ffairs  Ed  Derwinski  has  brought 
an  open  m.ind  of  the  agent  orange  de- 
bate, and  that  is  something  that  has 
been  missing  from  the  VA  for  a  long 
time.  His  willingness  to  listen  to  veter- 
ans, to  reexamine  the  scientific  evi- 
dence, and  to  give  veterans  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  has  been  crucial  to  the  ef- 
fort to  redefine  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's response  to  the  agent  orange 
problem. 

Secretary  Derwinski  is  also  respon- 
sible for  bringing  into  this  process  an- 
other man  who  has  played  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  development  of  a  policy 
that  reflects  both  the  state  of  the 
science  and  the  human  element  of 
agent  orange  victims'  plight,  Adm. 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr..  has  volunteered 
his  time,  intellect,  and  sensitivity  to 
facing  the  challenges  posed  by  agent 
orange.  The  contributions  that  he.  his 
late  son.  Elmo,  and  his  entire  family 
have  made  to  this  process  are  invalu- 
able. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  the 
effort  to  enact  this  legislation  that 
came  from  scientists  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations who  helped  ensure  that  the 


legislation  would  fulfill  it*  intended 
purpose.  There  have  been  many  sci- 
entists who.  through  their  adnce  and 
their  research,  have  played  a  crucial 
role  in  the  development  of  this  bill. 
Also,  various  veterans  organizations 
have  supported  this  bill  and  kept  the 
pressure  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
respond  to  the  legitimate  needs  of 
agent  orange  victims. 

As  we  consider  S.  238  today,  I  feel 
compelled  to  point  out  the  special  con- 
tributions of  two  special  veterans  orga- 
nizations that  have  been  steadfast  in 
their  support  of  this  legislation:  the 
American  Legion  and  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America.  During  the  legislative 
process,  people  invariably  learn  who 
their  friends  truly  are.  Every  veteran 
should  know  that  they  have  true 
friends  in  these  two  organizations. 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  .America  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  agent  orange  effort 
from  the  beginning.  Both  Mary  Stout. 
VVA's  president,  and  Paul  Egan,  \"^'A"s 
legislative  director,  have  spoken  with 
strong,  clear  voices  about  the  need  to 
confront  this  issue.  They  have  been 
with  me  every  step  of  the  way.  and 
they  have  provided  agent  orange  vic- 
tims crucial  support  through  their  di- 
rect service  operation,  their  landmark 
lawsuit  that  led  to  the  recent  service 
connection  of  soft-tissue  sarcoma  and 
non-Hodgkins  lymphoma,  and  their  ef- 
fective legislative  efforts.  Everyone  at 
VVA  deserves  credit  for  their  role  in 
developing  this  bill. 

The  American  Legion  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated  its  longstanding 
commitment  to  resolving  the  agent  or- 
ange dilemma  since  the  very  first 
stages  of  this  debate.  In  addition  to 
being  a  vocal  advocate  for  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange,  the  Legrion  has 
been  a  welcome  ally  in  developing  a 
reasonable  legislative  response  to  the 
problem.  Beyond  their  work  in  the  leg- 
islative arena,  the  people  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  the  cause  by  commis- 
sioning a  study  of  the  potential  health 
effects  of  agent  orange  in  cooperation 
with  Columbia  University,  I  want  to 
thank  everyone  at  the  American  Le- 
gion, especially  National  Commander 
Robert  S,  Turner:  Phil  Riggin;  John 
Sommer.  John  Hanson:  and  Dick  Chris- 
tian, 

Before  I  elaborate  on  the  specific  pro- 
visions of  S,  238.  I  want  to  put  those 
provisions  in  the  context  of  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  this  legislation. 
Since  the  beginning  stages  of  this  bill's 
development  in  1987.  its  purpose  has 
been  to  afford  veterans  exposed  to 
agent  orange  and  other  herbicides  in 
Vietnam  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  with 
respect  to  their  service-connected  dis- 
ability claims. 

Current  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs policy  is  that  when  there  is  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
veteran's  disability  is  service-con- 
nected, the  benefit  of  that  doubt  is  re- 
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solved  In  favor  of  the  veteran,  and  the 
disability  claim  is  (franted.  In  this 
process,  a  veteran  does  not  have  to 
prove  that  his  or  her  disability  was 
caused  by  military  service  or  a  particu- 
lar aspect  of  that  service  This  is  clear 
from  the  precedent  set  by  over  50  pre- 
sumptive disabilities  In  the  VA  system, 
including  spastic  colon  in  POW's,  car- 
diac disease  in  amputees,  and  several 
diseases  associated  with  exposure  to 
radiation.  It  is  also  clear  from  Public 
I^w  98-542,  the  Veterans'  Dloxin  and 
Radiation  Exposure  Compensation 
Standards  Act.  and  from  the  proce- 
dures established  in  S.  238  that  proof  of 
a  causal  relationship  between  exposure 
and  disease  is  not  required  for  disabil- 
ity compensation  purposes. 

Within  that  framework.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  outline  the 
history  behind,  and  specific  provisions 
of.  S.  238. 

BACKGROUND 

S.  238  reflects  a  compromise  agreed 
to  by  the  lead  authors  of  the  agent  or- 
ange legislation  passed  in  the  Senate  in 
the  lOlst  Congress  and  members  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
The  compromise  was  derived  primarily 
from  four  bills  in  the  101st  Congress:  S. 
1153.  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1989.  substantially  identical  pro- 
visions in  S.  13/H.R.  901.  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  October  3.  1989.  substan- 
tially similar  provisions  in  S.  2100. 
which  was  blocked  in  the  final  days  of 
the  lOlst  Congress,  and  substantially 
similar  provisions  in  H  R.  5326— derived 
from  H.R.  3004 — which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  October  15.  1990. 

Although  the  House  and  the  Senate 
passed  almost  identical  agent  orange 
provisions  in  the  101st  Congress,  oppo- 
nents of  S.  1153  and  the  provisions  in 
H.R.  5326  were  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts to  prevent  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation by  not  allowing  either  House  to 
lake  final  action  on  agent  orange  pro- 
vision.s  passed  by  the  other  House.  Spe- 
cifically, the  House  failed  to  act  on  ei- 
ther of  the  Senate-passed  bills  contain- 
ing agent  orange  provisions — S.  1153 
and  S.  13^-and  Senate  opponents 
blocked  consideration  of  both  the 
House-passed  bill  containing  the  agent 
orange  provisions  ( H  R.  5326)  and  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee- 
reported  compensation  COLA  bill  that 
Included  similar  provisions.  These  par- 
liamentary tactics  created  the  extraor- 
dinary situation  that  effectively 
blocked  enactment  of  legislation  that 
has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

.\U hough  negotiations  to  break  the 
October  1990  impasse  were  attempted, 
they  were  not  successful.  Additional 
negotiations  were  pursued  immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  101st  Con- 
gress. S.  238  and  its  companion  in  the 
House.  H.R.  566.  are  the  result  of  those 
negotiations. 

SECTION  1 

Section  1  designates  the  act  as  the 
"Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991." 


SECTION  7 

Section  2  establishes  permanent  pre- 
sumptions of  service  conne<:tlon  for 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and  soft-tis- 
sue sarcoma,  excluding  osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma.  Kaposi's  sarcoma, 
and  mesothelioma,  in  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. This  provision  has  the  effect  of 
codifying  decisions  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  made  in  1990  to  com- 
pensate veterans  suffering  from  the.se 
two  rare  cancers. 

Section  2  also  expands  the  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for 
chloracne  in  Vietnam  veterans  to  cover 
chloracne  that  becomes  manifest  with- 
in one  year  after  a  veteran's  last  date 
of  service  in  Vietnam. 

Finally,  section  2  establishes  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for  any 
disease  the  Secretary  determines, 
based  on  sound  scientific  and  medical 
evidence,  has  a  positive  association 
with  exposure  to  agent  orange  or  other 
herbicides  used  in  Vietnam.  In  making 
these  determinations,  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  take  into  account  reports 
received  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
bill.  Also,  for  the  purposes  of  disability 
compensation,  section  2  codifies  the  ex- 
isting regulatory  presumption  of  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  and  other  herbi- 
cides used  in  Vietnam  for  all  Vietnam 
veterans. 

SECTION  3 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  seek  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  perform  a  review  of  the  sci- 
entific evidence  related  to  the  possible 
health  effects  of  exposure  of  agent  or- 
ange and  other  herbicides  used  in  Viet- 
nam. The  section  outlines  some  of  the 
information  Congress  expects  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS]  to 
include  in  its  reports.  The  first  NAS  re- 
port would  be  submitted  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  and  five 
subsequent  reports  would  be  issued  at 
2-year  intervals 

The  language  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  [NAS]  is 
the  language  that,  at  first  glance, 
would  appear  to  have  changed  the  most 
in  this  compromise  legislation.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  changes  in  this  sec- 
tion were  intended  not  to  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  NAS  involvement, 
but  to  streamline  the  language.  Exclu- 
sion of  language  requesting  specific  in- 
formation is  not  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  Congress  is  seeking  less,  or 
even  different,  information  from  the 
NAS.  In  fact,  as  the  colloquy  between 
the  floor  manager  and  myself  will  clar- 
ify, most  of  the  excluded  language  was 
left  out  because  it  was  deemed  self-evi- 
dent or  unnecessary  in  light  of  the 
NAS's  commitment  to  Include  the  in- 
formation in  its  reports. 

SECTIO.N  4 

Section  4  expands  current  VA  out- 
reach services  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Veterans   Affairs   to  furnish 


annual  updates  on  Agent  Orange-relat- 
ed information  to  affected  veterans. 

SECTION  5 

Section  5  extends  eligibility  for  free 
health  care  based  on  exposure  to  agent 
orange  or  ionizing  radiation  through 
December  31.  1993. 

SECTION  6 

Section  6  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  compile,  analyze, 
and  report,  on  a  continuing  basis,  clini- 
cal data  from  the  health  records  of  vet- 
erans examined  or  treated  for  disabil- 
ities related  to:  dioxin  or  other  toxic 
agents  in  herbicides;  or  Vietnam  serv- 
ice. The  Secretary  is  not  required  to 
carry  out  this  section  If.  after  review- 
ing a  related  report  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  or  she  deter- 
mines that  "It  is  not  feasible  or  cost- 
effective  to  carry  out  this  section  or 
that  carrying  out  this  section  would 
not  make  a  material  contribution  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  health  effects  in  humans  of 
herbicide  exposure." 

SECTION  7 

Section  7  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  a  tissue 
archiving  system  of  voluntarily  con- 
tributed blood  and  tissue  samples  to  fa- 
cilitate further  research.  The  Sec- 
retary is  not  required  to  carry  out  this 
section  if,  after  reviewing  a  related  re- 
port from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  he  or  she  determines  that  "it 
is  not  feasible  or  cost  effective  to  carry 
out  this  section  or  that  carrying  out 
this  section  would  not  make  a  material 
contribution  to  the  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  the  health  ef- 
fects in  humans  of  herbicide  exposure" 

SECTION  e 

Section  8  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  a  program 
of  appropriate  independent  pilot  stud- 
ies to  facilitate  future  scientific  re- 
search on  Vietnam  service-related  dis- 
abilities. The  Secretary  is  not  required 
to  carry  out  this  section  if.  after  re- 
viewing a  related  report  from  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  he  or  she 
determines  that  "it  is  not  feasible  or 
cost  effective  to  carry  out  this  section 
or  that  carrying  out  this  section  would 
not  make  a  material  contribution  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  health  effects  in  humans  of 
herbicide  exposure.  " 

SECTION  9 

Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  .Affairs  to  fund  voluntary 
testing  of  veterans'  blood  to  ascertain 
the  level  of  2.3.7.8  TCDD  that  may  be 
present  in  the  veterans'  bodies  The 
Secretary  must  notify  the  individual 
veterans  of  the  test  results,  giving 
great  weight  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  recommendations  regard- 
ing such  notification  The  Secretary  is 
not  required  lu  carry  out  this  section 
if.  after  reviewing  a  related  report 
from  the  National  Acadt-my  of 
Sciences,  he  or  she  determines  that     ii 
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IS  not  feasible  or  cost  effective  to  carry 
out  this  section  or  that  carrying  out 
this  section  would  not  make  a  material 
contribution  to  the  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  the  health  ef- 
fects in  humans  of  herbicide  exposure.  ' 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
would  include  in  its  report  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  significance,  if  any.  of  the 
results  of  such  blood  tests  taken  so 
many  years  after  veterans'  potential 
exposure.  This  is  a  very  complicated 
issue,  which  needs  to  be  clarified.  It  is 
my  understanding,  based  on  informa- 
tion from  scientific  experts  in  the 
dioxin  field,  that  levels  of  2.3.7.8  TCDD, 
or  doxin.  measured  in  the  blood  dec- 
ades after  exposure  must  be  viewed 
with  caution.  That  caution  is  based  on 
the  as  yet  unknown  half-life  of  dioxin, 
the  effects  of  weight  loss  or  gain  on 
dioxin  body  burden,  and  other  vari- 
ables. These  factors  make  reliance  on 
blood  tests  to  determine  actual  expo- 
sure levels  at  the  time  of  exposure  vir- 
tually impossible,  and  this  situation  is 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  TCDD  lev- 
els in  Vietnam  veterans  are  decreasing 
as  time  passes. 

While  blood  test  apparently  can 
prove  that  a  veteran  was  exposed  to 
elevated  levels  of  dioxin.  they  appar- 
ently cannot  prove  that  a  veteran  was 
not  exposed  to  elevated  levels.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  veterans'  TCDD  blood  level 
registers  at  350  parts  per  *rillion  20 
year  after  service  in  'V'ietnam.  and  that 
veteran  was  not  exposed  to  dioxin  at 
such  levels  in  any  environment  other 
than  Vietnam,  scientists  can  reason- 
ably conclude  that  that  veteran  was 
exposed  to  significant  dioxin  levels  in 
Vietnam.  However,  if  a  veterans'  TCDD 
blood  level  falls  within  the  range  most 
scientists  consider  background  level,  it 
is  virtually  impossible,  given  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  science,  to  determine 
whether  the  veteran  is  within  that 
background  level  because  the  veteran 
has  always  been  within  that  level- 
that  is,  was  not  exposed  significantly 
in  Vietnam— or  was  exposed  to  a  sig- 
nificant level  of  dioxin  20  years  ago 
that,  due  to  its  half-life,  is  no  longer 
detectable 

I  should  note,  too,  that  even  the  defi- 
nition of  "background  level"  for 
human  dioxin  body  burden  is  uncertain 
at  this  point.  Various  experts  cite  the 
maximum  background  level—the  level 
we  could  reasonably  expect  to  find  in 
the  average  American  who  does  not 
work  in  a  chemical  plant  or  paper  mill 
and  IS  exposed  to  relatively  small  lev- 
els of  dioxin  through  everyday  activ- 
ity—at various  points  ranging  any- 
where from  3  to  20  parts  per  trillion. 
So.  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned 
about  the  significance  of  TCDD  blood 
levels,  and  that  is  one  issue  we  hope 
the  academy  and  future  scientific  stud- 
ies will  address. 

SECTION  10 

Section  10  has  the  effect  of  terminat- 
ing   the    Department    of   Veterans    Af- 


fairs' Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Hazards'  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  ongoing  review  of  the  sci- 
entific evidence  related  to  the  poten- 
tial health  effects  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange  or  other  herbicides  used  in  Viet- 
nam, To  allow  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Secretary  to  conclude  their 
current  activities  in  accordance  with 
the  Court's  decision  in  the  case  of 
Nehmer  versus  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  section  10  takes  effect  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment — or 
earlier  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  Advisory  Committee's  respon- 
sibilities pursuant  to  Nehmer  have 
been  met.  For  further  information  on 
the  intent  of  this  section,  please  refer 
to  the  "Explanatory  Statement  on  the 
Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991"  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Cranston  and  the 
colloquy  on  this  issue  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi.  and  myself. 

.^gain.  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
thank  everyone  involved  in  this  effort. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  that  we  are  fi- 
nally sending  this  bill  to  the  President 
and  that  veterans  will  begin  to  receive 
these  long  overdue  benefits. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

EXHIBIT  1 

Summary:  agent  Orange  Act  of  1991 

The  Agent  Orange  .^ct  of  1991  would  estab- 
lish a  permanent  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  soft-tissue  sarcoma  and  non- 
Hodgkin's  lymphoma  in  Vietnam  veterans 
(this  would  codify  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs'  decisions  made  in  1989 1 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  permanent 
presumption  of  service  connection  for 
chloracne  in  Vietnam  veterans  whose 
chloracne  became  manifest  within  one  year 
of  their  service  in  Vietnam. 

The  legislation  would  provide  a  mechanism 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs must  determine,  based  largely  on 
bienniel  independent  scientific  reviews  cov- 
ering all  relevant  evidence,  whether  perma- 
nent disability  benefits  should  be  given  to 
veterans  suffering  any  other  diseases  that 
may  be  associated  with  exposure  to  Agent 
Orange  or  other  herbicide  agents  used  in 
Vietnam.  The  organization  conducting  the 
reviews  would  be  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (NAS)  unless  NAS  declines  the  con- 
tract. In  making  his  determinations,  the 
Secretary  must  provide  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  diseases  that  have  a 
positive  association  with  exposure. 

The  bill  would  extend  veterans'  eligibility 
for  free  medical  care  based  on  Agent  Orange 
or  ionizing  radiation  exposure  through  De- 
cember 31,  1993 

The  Secretary  of  "Veterans  Affairs  would 
also  be  required  to  do  the  following  unless  he 
determines,  taking  into  consideration  rec- 
ommendations received  from,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  these  actions 
would  not  be  feasible  or  cost-effective  or 
•would  not  make  a  material  contribution  to 
the  body  of  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
the  health  effects  in  humans  of  herbicide  ex- 
ixjsure   " 

Gather,  analyze,  and  report,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  clinical  data  from  the  health 
records  of  veterans  examined  or  treated  for 
disabilities   related    to   ili   dioxin   or   other 


toxic  agents  in  herbicides:  or  (2i  Vietnam 
ser\-ice: 

Establish  a  tissue  archiving  system  of  vol- 
untarily contributed  blood  and  tissue  sam- 
ples to  facilitate  future  research; 

Fund  appropriate  independent  pilot  studies 
to  facilitate  future  scientific  research  on 
Vietnam  service-related  disabiiities:  and 

Fund  voluntary  testing  of  veterans'  blood 
I  appropriations  are  limited  to  J4  miilioc  per 
year). 

The  legislation  would  make  technical 
changes  regarding  VA  outreach  ser\-lces  re- 
lated to  Agent  Orange, 

Mr,  DASCHLE.  Mr,  President,  1  have 
a  number  of  issues  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  the  very  able  floor  man- 
ager and  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  who,  as  he  has  noted,  is 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  chairman,  Mr  CRAN- 
STON, who  is  in  California 
recouperating  from  treatment  for  can- 
cer and  is  unable  to  be  here  today. 

First.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  is  obligated  under 
Public  Law  96-151  to  conduct  an  epide- 
miological study  of  any  long-term  ad- 
verse health  effects  m  humians  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  'L'nited 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
as  such  health  effects  may  result  from 
exposure  to  phenoxy.  herbicides,  in- 
cluding the  herbicide  known  as  agent 
orange.  The  question  of  whether  the 
Secretary  has  fulfilled  his  obligations 
under  that  law  is  the  subject  of  con- 
solidated lawsuits  currently  pending  in 
Federal  court  (The  American  Legion  v 
Deru-inski.  Civ.  No.  90-1808  SSH 
(D.D.C.),  and  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica v.  Derwmski.  Civ.  No  90-1809  SSH 
(D.D.C.)).  I  would  like  to  ask  what  im- 
pact, if  any.  this  legislation  has  on 
that  issue? 

Mr.  DECONCINI  Mr  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  this  legislation  has  no 
such  impact  and  no  such  impact  is  in- 
tended. The  provisions  in  section  3  of 
this  legislation  relating  to  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  for  additional  sci- 
entific studies  and  m  section  8  relating 
to  the  feasibility  of  conducting  addi- 
tional scientific  research  do  not  amend 
or  repeal  Public  Law  96-151.  The  re- 
quirements in  this  legislation  are  in 
addition  to,  and  independent  of.  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  96-151  Thus, 
I  cannot  see  how  this  legislation  can 
affect  the  merits  of  that  lawsuit  in  any 
way. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  floor  manager. 
I  share  his  views  on  this  issue  and  note 
that  this  legislation  does  not  include  in 
the  section,  section  10.  which  contains 
conforming  amendments  to  Public  Law 
98-542.  any  amendment  to  section  8  of 
Public  Law  98-542.  That  section  of  Pub- 
lic Law  98-542  amended  those  obliga- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  Public 
Law  96-151  that  are  the  subject  of  the 
aforementioned  lawsuit. 
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On  another  subject,  section  202  of  S 
2100  In  the  lOlst  Congress  contained  a 
congressional  finding  that  the  standard 
of  proof  required  for  a  scientific  con- 
clusion of  causation  is  higher  than  the 
standard  of  proof  necessary  to  Justify  a 
presumption  of  service  connection  for 
purposes  of  veterans  disability  com- 
pensation law.  The  pending  measure 
does  not  expressly  address  whether  a 
scientific  conclusion  of  causation  is  re- 
quired for  Justification  of  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for  diseases 
associated  with  exposure  to  herbicides 
during  service  in  Vietnam 

I  was  agreeable  to  omitting  such  a 
finding  in  this  compromise  leg^islation 
because  I  believe  that.  In  light  of  other 
provisions  in  this  bill  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  the  matter  is  self-evident 
and  the  finding  is  thus  unnecessary. 
For  example,  enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  requiring  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  upon  a 
determination  that  there  Is  a  positive 
association  between  exposure  and  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  the  provisions  enacted 
in  Public  Law  98-642.  and  the  decision 
In  Nehmer  v.  US.  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 712  F  Supp  1404  (N.D.  Cal.  1989»— 
make  clear  beyond  dispute  the  congres- 
sional view  that  the  standard  of  proof 
required  for  a  scientific  conclusion  of 
causation  is  higher  than  the  standard 
of  proof  necessary  to  Justify  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection,  for  purposes 
of  veterans  disability  compensation 
law.  based  on  exposure  during  military 
service  to  herbicides.  Does  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  agree? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr  President,  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  the  author  of  this 
bill.  I  a^ree  completely  with  his  con- 
clusion that  the  Inclusion  of  that  find- 
ing is  not  necessary.  Congress  clearly 
does  not — and  I  strongly  believe  should 
not — use  the  high  standard  of  proof  re- 
quired for  a  scientific  conclusion  of 
causation  In  deciding  whether  to  estab- 
lish presumptions  of  service  connec- 
tion. To  do  so  would  place  the  heavy 
burden  of  scientific  uncertainty  totally 
upon  the  veteran  and  that  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  approach  that  Con- 
gress has  followed  in  creating  presump- 
tions of  service  connection  and  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  presumptions. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 202(b)  of  S  2100  specifically  re- 
quired a  survey  and  evaluation  of  sci- 
entific evidence  or  information  regard- 
ing the  effects  "that  herbicide  agents 
have  on  humans  and  other  animals." 
This  language  is  not  included  in  the 
compromise  measure.  As  the  author  of 
the  Senate  bill.  I  do  not  view  the  omis- 
sion of  that  wording  as  changing  the 
scope  of  the  scientific  review  Rather, 
it  is  my  intention  that  the  requirement 
in  section  3  of  the  bill  for  NAS  to  "re- 
view and  summarize  the  scientific  evi- 
dence •  »  •  (.oncerning  the  association 
between  exposure  to  an  herbicide  used 
In  •  *  •  Vietnam  •  ♦  •  and  each  disease 
suspected   to   be  associated   with   such 


exposure"  be  considered  to  be  just  as 
broad.  In  my  view  section  3  requires 
the  review  of  scientific  studies  of  the 
association  between  exposure  of  ani- 
mals to  an  herbicide  agent  and  the  oc- 
currence of  a  disease  in  animals  to  the 
extent  that  such  studies  are  relevant 
to  the  question  of  association  between 
human  exposure  and  disease. 

Likewise,  it  is  my  intention  that  the 
requirements,  in  section  2.  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  base  his  determinations  on 
"sound  medical  and  scientific  evi- 
dence" and  to  take  into  account  the 
NAS  reports  and  "all  other  sound  med- 
ical and  scientific  information"  would 
include  the  consideration  of  animal 
studies  that  bear  on  the  issues  related 
to  human  exposure. 

Does  the  very  able  floor  manager 
share  these  views'* 

Mr.  DECONCINI  Mr.  President.  I 
fully  agree.  Animal  studies  definitely 
come  within  the  ambit  of  "scientific  ' 
data  and.  if  relevant  and  probative, 
should  certainly  be  considered.  I  would 
also  note  the  language  in  section  3(a) 
stating  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  section 
3  to  provide  for  a  review  and  evaluation 
of  "the  available  scientific  evidence  re- 
garding associations  between  diseases 
and  exposure  to  dioxln  and  other  chem- 
ical compounds  in  herbicides."  This  re- 
flects the  intent  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  and  certainly  not  to 
exclude  any  category  of  potentially 
useful  scientific  information. 

Thus,  it  is  my  understanding  that,  to 
perform  their  duties  properly,  the  Sec- 
retary and  NAS  must  consider  relevant 
scientific  studies  regarding  the  effects 
of  herbicide  exposure  on  animals. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr  President,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  pending  measure  requires 
the  Secretary,  in  evaluating  studies  on 
the  effects  of  dioxin.  to  "take  into  con- 
sideration whether  the  results  are  sta- 
tistically significant,  are  capable  of 
replication,  and  withstand  peer  re- 
view." I  want  to  make  clear  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  that,  in  making  de- 
terminations under  section  2  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  Secretary  is  required  or 
Intended  to  refuse  to  rely  upon  studies 
that  he  considers  not  to  be  "statis- 
tically significant"  or  "capable  of  rep- 
lication" or  able  to  "withstand  peer  re- 
view." 

Rather,  as  the  language  indicates, 
these  factors  are  intended  to  guide  the 
Secretary  in  weighing  the  studies  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  information  and 
analyses  upon  which  his  determina- 
tions must  be  based. 

Is  that  also  the  distinguished  floor 
manager's  view? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  indeed  my  view,  and  I  believe  the 
language  of  that  provision  is  quite 
clear  that  those  three  factors  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  Secretary  in 
deciding  how  much  weight  to  give  par- 
ticular studies. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  presumption  of  service 


connection  is  warranted  for  a  ijartlcu- 
lar  disease,  he  is  required  by  section  2 
of  the  bill  to  conduct  a  rulemaking 
proceeding,  involving  notice  to  the 
public  and  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  presumption 
of  service  connection  is  not  warranted 
for  a  particular  disease,  he  is  required 
to  publish  this  determination,  as  well 
as  an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the 
determination,  in  the  Federal  Register, 
without  conducting  a  public  rule- 
making proceeding. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  a  particu- 
lar disease  does  not  warrant  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  would 
be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Secretary's  published  deter- 
mination that  a  presumption  of  service 
connection  is  not  warranted  for  a  par- 
ticular disease  clearly  seems  to  be  a 
"statement  of  general  policy  •  •  •  for- 
mulated and  adopted  by  the  agency" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  5  U.S.C.  552(aKl). 
Such  statements  of  general  agency  pol- 
icy are  subject  to  judicial  review  under 
the  Veterans  Judicial  Review  Act. 

What  is  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager's view  on  this  issue? 

Mr  DeCONCENI.  I  agree  that  such  a 
determination  would  be  reviewable  in 
court. 

Mr  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
previous  agent  orange  legislation.  S. 
2100.  contained  language  specifying 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
should  review  scientific  evidence  relat- 
ed to  the  health  effects  of  exposure, 
"including  specifically  effects  involv- 
ing porphyrin  synthesis,  nervous  sys- 
tem function,  immune  function,  repro- 
duction, and  birth  defects,  and  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  effects."  In  re- 
drafting the  language  outlining  the 
academy's  responsibilities,  we  at- 
tempted to  make  the  Instructions  more 
concise,  but  did  not  intend  to  exclude 
these  or  any  other  diseases  from  the 
academ.v's  consideration.  Is  it  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  manager  of  the  bill 
that  the  health  effects  to  be  reviewed 
by  the  academy  include  the  effects  I 
have  just  mentioned"' 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  definitely  my  understanding.  I  also 
note  that  I  expect  the  academy  to  re- 
view any  evidence  related  to  a  possible 
connection  between  exposure  to  herbi- 
cides used  in  Vietnam  and  the  soft-tis- 
sue sarcomas  excluded  from  presump- 
tive disability  compensation  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill:  Osteosarcoma, 
chondrosarcoma,  Kaposi's  sarcoma, 
and  mesothelioma.  The  exclusion  of 
these  diseases  from  the  presumption  is 
not  intended  to  suggest  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  the  scientific 
review. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  I  agree  These  are  dis- 
eases about  which  we  have  little  infor- 
mation at  this  time,  and  any  informa- 
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tlon    on    them    that   the    academy    can 
provide  would  be  helpful 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  section  9 
would  establish  a  voluntary  blood  test- 
ing program  to  be  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  unless  the  Secretary,  after 
receiving  recommendations  from  the 
National  .\cademy  of  Sciences,  deter- 
mines that  such  a  program  would  not 
be  feasible  or  "would  not  make  a  mate- 
rial contribution  to  the  body  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  concerning  the 
health  effects  in  humans  of  herbicide 
exposure."  It  is  my  intention  that  the 
blood  testing  program,  if  implemented, 
be  used  to  further  scientific  research 
efforts,  not  to  affect  either  an  individ- 
ual veterans'  eligibility  for  disability 
compensation  or  the  presumption  of 
exposure  In  new  section  316(a>(3)  of 
title  38,  as  added  by  section  2iai  of  the 
bill.  Is  that  also  the  manager's  view? 

Mr.  DECONCINI  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  view.  In  fact.  I  believe  section 
9(e)ilHAi  supports  that  view  by  provid- 
ing that  the  prc^ram  would  not  be  im- 
plemented if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  it  "would  not  make  a  material 
contribution  to  the  body  of  scientific 
knowledge  concerning  the  health  ef- 
fects in  humans  of  herbicide  exposure." 
This  clearly  is  a  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  program  in  achieving  research 
goals. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  bill  brings  to  an  end  the 
responsibilities  of  the  VA  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Hazards 
with  respect  to  exposure  to  dioxin. 
which  were  created  by  Public  Law  9& 
542.  Section  10  would  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  or 
upon  the  Secretary's  determination 
that  the  advisory  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  responsibilities  under  Public 
Law  98-542  and  the  final  order  in 
Nehmer  v.  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Civ.  No.  C -86-6160  (N.D.  Calif.), 
whichever  occurs  first. 

This  delay  in  the  effective  date  is  in- 
tended to  allow  an  orderly  completion 
of  the  rulemaking  proceedings  required 
by  Public  Law  98  542  In  setting  this 
delayed  date.  1  and  the  other  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  relied  on  VA  rep- 
resentations that  by  the  end  of  .May 
1991.  the  advisory  committee  will  have 
completed  its  deliberations  and  made 
its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
concerning  the  remaining  diseases  al- 
leged to  be  associated  with  exposure  to 
dioxin. 

Public  Law  98.542  and  the  court  or- 
ders in  Nehmer  require  that,  if  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, the  studies  and  analyses  it  re- 
viewed, and  any  other  pertinent  sci- 
entific information  provide  a  basis  for 
a  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
certain  diseases,  the  Secretary  imme- 
diately would  consider  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  establishing  the 
presumption.  The  bill  keeps  that  proc- 
ess intact  by  allowing  a  period  to  com- 
plete   the    rulemaking    procedure    re- 


quired by  Public  Law  98-542.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  may  establish  presumptions 
for  diseases  immediately  after  the  ad- 
visory committee  makes  it  rec- 
ommendations. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  pending 
legislation,  the  first  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  will  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  additional  in- 
formation upon  which  to  add  or  sub- 
tract diseases  from  the  list  of  those 
that  are  presumptively  service  con- 
nected. 

Does  the  manager  agree  with  that  as- 
sessment? 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Yes.  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
a  related  issue. 

I  and  the  other  bill  sponsors  are 
aware  that  the  Secretary  is  required  by 
the  Nehmer  decision  to  adjudicate 
pending  agent  orange  claims  and 
readjudicate  certain  agent  orange 
claims  that  V.^  previously  had  denied, 
based  on  regulations  the  Secretary  pro- 
mulgates in  accordance  with  the  court 
decision. 

By  providing  for  orderly  completion 
of  the  rulemaking  required  by  Nehmer, 
this  legislation  allows  the  Secretary  to 
adjudicate  these  claims  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  3007(b)  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
gives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  VA 
claimants.  We  expect  the  Secretary  to 
grant  benefits  to  those  who  prevail 
under  the  regulations  ultimately  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary. 

As  to  those  who  do  not  prevail  under 
those  regulations,  I  believe  that  the 
Secretary  has  the  authority  under  title 
38  to  delay  the  final  resolution  of  their 
claims  until  the  Secretary  obtains  the 
additional  information  that  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  will  pro- 
vide under  section  3  of  this  legislation. 
I  would  encourage  the  Secretary  to 
delay  final  resolution  of  these  other- 
wise unsuccessful  claims  at  least  until 
the  Secretary  receives  the  first  NAS 
report  and  makes  the  determinations 
required  by  section  2  of  the  bill. 

Does  the  floor  manager  agree  with 
this  assessment'' 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Yes,  I  understand 
the  situation  exactly  as  the  author  of 
the  bill  has  described  it  and  join  him  in 
encouraging  the  Secretary  to  handle 
pending  disability  claims  m  the  man- 
ner he  has  just  described. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  I  agreed  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  assistant  would  have 
the  next  time  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
and  then  I  would  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  soon  as 
he  IS  finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
inquire  if  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  seeking  only  3  minutes. 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  No.  he  wants  more 
than  that.  So  the  Senator  can  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  appropriate  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  also.  It  has  been  kind  of  a 
tough  struggle  on  this  one,  and  all  of 
us  have  the  best  of  motives 

I  have  worked  wiih  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  some  veterans'  is- 
sues, I  remember  once  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  I  jumped  off  a 
cliff  together  in  a  freefall  on  one  issue. 
I  think  there  were  six  votes  on  our  side 
of  the  issue.  He  had  committed  to  that 
vote.  I  always  appreciated  that  re- 
markable support  from  him  on  what 
was  a  very  tough  issue  at  that  time. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  the  agent 
orange  study  legislation  now  before  us. 
The  road  to  this  point,  as  we  all  know 
who  are  here,  has  been  very  long  and 
very  hard.  What  is  before  us  today  is 
the  compromise  hammered  out  over 
the  course  of  several  months. 

It  is  not  exactly  what  any  of  us 
would  have  wanted,  but  it  reflects  the 
kind  of  give  and  take  and  balancing 
that  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  be  respon- 
sible legislators.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  legislate  but  giving  up.  learning  how- 
to  take  a  crumb  when  you  cannot  get  a 
loaf,  and  learning  to  compromise  an 
issue  without  compromising  ourselves. 
I  think  we  have  done  that. 

I  want  to  be  quite  clear  at  the  outset 
that  this  bill  is  not  necessary  in  order 
to  achieve  justice  or  fair  treatment  for 
Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  agent  or- 
ange. I  want  that  clearly  heard.  Some 
have  tried  to  portray  it  over  the  years 
as  some  long-sought  end  to  a  titanic 
and  laborious  battle  for  Justice  and  for 
compensation  for  diseases  which  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  It  is  not.  though  some 
have  sought  to  obtain  glory  and  gain  in 
that  attempt  at  definition. 

This  bill  IS  absolutely  unnecessary  in 
order  to  achieve  that  end.  The  hill  leg- 
islatively establishes  presumptions  of 
service  connections  for  veterans  ex- 
posed to  agent  orange  for  three  condi- 
tions: chloracne,  non-Hodgkin"s 
lymphoma,  and  soft-tissue  sarcomas. 

Those  presumptions  have  already 
been  recognized  and  granted  to  veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affair^-please,  do 
not  anyone  miss  that  It  is  not  at  all 
imperative  that  we  take  this  action 
legislatively.  It  apparently— yes  I 
think  some  of  it  came  from  a  distrust 
of  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
when  he  had  already  done  this  adminis- 
tratively and  performed  this  act,  and 
the  deed  is  done.  We  are  simply  follow- 
ing it  up  now  with  legislation,  unneces- 
sarily so,  but  that  IS  the  way  it  works 
in  this  instance. 

But  I  believe  it  is  very  important  for 
everyone  to  understand  that.  It  is  not 
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always  easy  to  understand  things  with 
veterans'  issues.  The  word  "veteran" 
comes  up  in  this  Chamber,  and  you  just 
gret  out  of  the  way. 

I  am  a  veteran.  I  have  said  that  many 
times.  I  served  2  years  In  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany,  and  was  very 
proud  to  be  part  of  an  armored  infan- 
try. "Hell  on  Wheels."  2d  Armoured  Di- 
vision Infantry  Battalion  and  Com- 
pany. 

So  I  have  seen  how  this  goes.  But 
that  is  the  way  it  is  with  veterans'  is- 
sues. I,  too,  have  received  tremendous 
support  from  the  'Vietnam  'Veterans  of 
America's  Mary  Stout,  a  splendid  lady, 
the  VFW— I  am  a  lifetime  member  of 
the  VFW;  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion;  AMVETS.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  is  a  dis- 
tinguished veteran  Our  friend  from 
Massachusetts  served  in  combat  in  the 
Vietnam  war  with  distinction;  highly 
honored  distinction. 

So  we  all  are  for  veterans.  There  is 
not  any  issue  about  that  It  is  too  bad 
It  sometimes  comes  up  like  that  in  the 
debate:  'Vou  are  either  for  veterans  or 
you  are  against  veterans;  you  are  not 
for  this  bill  or  that  bill.  And  that  is  all 
trash,  real  trash. 

This  bill  also  mandates  yet  another 
study  of  the  massive  scientific  lit- 
erature already  compiled  regarding  ex- 
posure to  herbicide  agents  used  in  Viet- 
nam, and  the  connection  between  that 
exposure  and  diseases  in  human  beings. 

Although  it  seems  to  be  quite  un- 
likely that  any  new  literature  review 
will  reveal  any  new  information — we 
spent  $88  million  In  this  area  already— 
that  it  will  reveal  any  new  information 
or  will  provide  any  evidence  that  we  do 
not  already  have.  I  have  determined  to 
support  the  bill,  and  I  cosponsor  it 
with  my  friend  from  South  Dakota  be- 
cause It  includes  important  safeguards. 
Finally,  it  once  again  reiterates  con- 
gressional intent  that  service  connec- 
tion be  given  for  diseases  only  when 
there  is  a  causal  relationship  between 
the  exposure  and  the  disease,  and  when 
there  is  sound  medical  and  scientific 
evidence  to  back  it  up. 

That  was  exactly  what  was  said  by 
our  majority  leader  when  he  began  his 
remarks  this  morning  sound  medical 
and  scientific  evidence.  That  is  all  I 
have  ever  asked  for  We  should  not  pass 
bills  based  on  frustration  or  pressure 
from  veterans  groups  They  do  a  beau- 
tiful job  of  that.  This  is  a  classic:  Just 
pressure,  pressure,  pressure. 

But  if  anyone  really  wants  to  know 
the  results  of  what  dioxin  does,  remem- 
ber that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  law- 
yers finally  settled  a  case  because  they 
knew  they  could  not  prove  their  case. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  things  in 
real-life  America,  when  the  lawyers 
give  up  and  finally  settle  on  a  pool  of 
so  many  millions  of  dollars  because 
they  knew  they  could  not  ever  get  it 
done.  So  they  are  taking  their  fees  and 
their  clients'  portion  out  of  that  pool. 


Now,  we  have  another  study  that  just 
came  out  that  dioxin  is  wholly 
overrated  as  being  a  carcinogen,  even 
at  extremely  high  exp)osures.  What  we 
assumed  to  have  happened  years  ago 
did  not  prove  to  be  so,  and  yet  here  we 
go  again. 

It  is  very  important  to  resolve  this 
and  put  the  issue  behind  us  That  is 
why  I  am  supporting  this.  Because  in 
structuring  the  literature  review,  we 
have  told  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  NAS,  that  it  should  de- 
termine, with  respect  to  each  disease 
that  it  studies,  whether  statistical  as- 
sociation with  herbicide  exposure  ex- 
ists; if  there  is  an  increased  risk  of  the 
disease  among  those  exposed  to  herbi- 
cides during  service  in  Vietnam;  and 
whether  there  is  evidence  of  a  causal 
relationship  between  herbicide  expo- 
sure and  the  disease. 

Veterans  who  suffer  disease  or  injury 
because  of  their  service  deserve  to  be 
compensated  for  Chat  Injury  or  disease. 
And  that  fact  is  a  given. 

But  surely  there  must  be  a  valid 
medical  and  scientific  basis  for  deter- 
mining that  conditions  of  service 
caused  or  may  have  caused  the  disease, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  saying  in  this 
bill  clearly  and  for  all  to  understand. 

At  some  point  we  must  look  at  all 
the  evidence  that  has  been  collected  to 
date,  and  we  must  recognize  honestly 
what  it  tells  us. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  issue  for  years.  What  I  have 
seen  is  study  after  study  after  study 
failing  to  substantiate  a  connection  be- 
tween exposure  to  agent  orange  and 
disease. 

The  Ranch  Hand  study  of  1,285  Amer- 
ican Air  Force  personnel  is  the  one 
that  really  tears  people  up,  because 
these  are  the  people  who  threw  the 
stuff  out  of  the  aircraft.  They  bathed 
in  it  every  day.  It  was  in  the  airstream 
when  they  took  it  out  of  the  drums  and 
tossed  it  out  over  the  foliage  That  is 
who  they  were  and  they  were  studied  as 
a  cohort — Operation  Ranch  Hand  It  is 
still  ongoing,  studying  the  health  ef- 
fects on  people  who  actually  were 
charged  with  handling  the  agent  or- 
ange and  throwing  it  out  of  aircraft, 
spraying  it,  ojjening  the  containers, 
and  it  has  shown  us  that  in  that  group 
there  is  no  increased  risk  of  cancer 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has 
also  completed  its  selected  cancers 
study,  and  it  showed  no  evidence  of  a 
connection  between  exposure  to  a,gent 
orange  and  the  cancers  studied. 

The  selected  cancers  study  showed  an 
increased  risk  of  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma  among  Vietnam  veterans, 
but  the  risk  was  not  attributable  to  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange. 

Another  study  has  been  completed  by 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  which  shows  the 
dangers  of  dioxin  exposure  may  have 
been  overestimated. 


The  NIOSH  study  of  the  health 
records  of  5.000  chemical  workers  over 
40  years  found  only  a  slightly  increased 
risk  of  cancer  among  the  1.500  workers 
who  have  exposure  levels  of  500  times 
the  norm. 

Finally,  one  has  to  wonder  how  many 
more  studies  we  will  have  to  do  before 
we  are  able  to  put  this  issue  behind  us 
and  accept  what  science  is  telling  us. 
unless  we  like  to  continue  to  hype  the 
issue.  'You  are  never  going  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  veterans  groups,  ever 
They  are  insatiable  in  some  of  their  de- 
mands. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  every  study 
which  tends  to  show  that  dioxin  might 
not  be  responsible  for  the  diseases  it 
was  once  suspected  of  causing  only 
fuels  the  Ire  and  frustration  of  those 
who  feel  it  must  be  responsible — frus- 
trating, anguishing  anti-administra- 
tion talk  then  comes.  And,  of  course. 
there  is  the  tragic  case  of  Admiral 
Zumwalfs  son,  Elmo,  who  died  a  hid- 
eous death  of  cancer.  Many  sons  do 
that.  That  is  really  a  terrifying,  hid- 
eous fact  of  life.  Admiral  Zumwalt  is  a 
marvelous  spokesman  for  his  cause, 
but  we  must  not  permit  anecdotal  inci- 
dents based  on  the  experiences  of  one 
human  being  to  dictate  and  direct  pub- 
lic policy.  He  has  my  deepest  sympathy 
but  we  must  consider  all  exposed  veter- 
ans. We  must  do  scientific  studies  and 
pursue  them  carefully — ever  more  care- 
fully. 

Perhaps  the  results  of  the  literature 
review  mandated  by  this  bill  will  at 
least  put  the  issue  to  rest.  That  is  my 
earnest  and  fond  hope. 

The  bill  also  makes  modifications  to 
several  programs  that  the  legislation 
under  consideration  last  year  would 
have  simply  mandated. 

Clinical  data  collection,  tissue 
archiving,  blood  testing,  and  a  sci- 
entific research  feasibility  studies  pro- 
gram would  all  be  authorized,  contin- 
gent upon  the  availability  of  funding 
and  the  finding  of  the  Secretary  that  it 
would  be  feasible  and  cost-effective  to 
undertake  such  activities.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  is  to  make 
recommendations  in  its  reports  regard- 
ing the  scientific  usefulness  of  such  ac- 
tivities, and  that  recommendation 
would  enter  into  the  Secretary  s  deci- 
sion. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  have  the  dioxin  portion  of  the 
Veterans  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Hazards,  as  the  need  for 
that  will  be  obviated  by  having  the 
NAS  complete  the  literature  review. 

The  bill  is  far  from  perfect,  but  it 
does  provide  for  an  independent  review 
of  the  evidence — something  that  should 
be  a  comfort  to  those  veterans  who  feel 
that  their  concerns  about  possible 
harmful  effects  of  exposure  to  agent  or- 
ange have  not  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  the  Government. 

It  also  clearly  states  that  Congress 
expects  that  any  conclusions  about  an 
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association  between  exposure  and  dis- 
eases are  to  be  based  upon  cause  and  ef- 
fect, in  other  words,  upon  a  valid  and 
sound  scientific  and  medical  basis 

I  am  pleased  to  add  my  support  to 
the  measure  and  I  do  commend  Senator 
Daschle  of  South  Dakota.  Senator 
Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  and  Senator 
DeConcini  for  their  consistent,  real  and 
very  sincere  approach  to  this  issue 
down  through  the  years. 
I  thank  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr  DECONCINI.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  affording 
me  time.  I  particularly  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  his  comments. 
1  do  not  know  why.  but  I  enjoyed  jump- 
ing off  that  legislative  cliff  with  him 
and  I  appreciate  his  memo  of  that 
event  It  taught  me  a  lot  about  the 
workings  of  this  place. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  able  and  best 
legislators  here  in  this  body.  He  under- 
stands the  workings  as  well  as  anyone 
I  am  delighted  that  he  i.s  supportive  of 
this  measure. 

Before  I  comment  on  his  comments, 
which  I  think  are  pertinent  as  to  why 
it  is  in  fact  important  that  we  codify 
what  we  are  doing  here  even  though  it 
is  somewhat  in  administrative  form.  I 
would  also  like  to  pay  my  respects  and 
tribute  to  a  few  other  people  who  are 
really  deserving  One  is  Senator  Cran- 
ston, who  is  not  here  Senator  Cran- 
ston for  years  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  effort  to  guarantee  that  the  spe- 
cial contract  between  veterans  and 
their  country  Is  fulfilled.  On  this  issue 
he  has  always  been  there  with  Senator 
Daschle  and  myself  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  help  us.  I  am  very  appreciative  for 
that  fact  and  obviously  wish  him 
speedy  recovery  and  return  here  to  the 
Senate 

I  also,  as  Senator  Daschle  did.  thank 
the  American  Legion  for  joining  with 
the  Vietnam  veterans  and  others  whose 
leadership  and  intercession  was  impor- 
tant and  It  helped  to  make  a  difference 
particularly.  I  think,  over  in  the  House 
as  this  issue  moved  on  I  think  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  deserve 
ver>'  special  credit  for  continued  dedi- 
cation to  the  issues  that  concerns  Viet- 
nam veterans.  There  is  no  other  issue, 
or  few  others,  of  comparison.  No  other 
issue  I  think  elicited  as  much  emo- 
tional concern  and  continued  con- 
sternation as  the  contradictions  that 
have  been  evident  between  the  prom- 
ises that  the  Government  has  made  and 
does  make  with  respect  to  veterans, 
and  the  contradictions  in  the  various 


studies,  the  willingness  of  Government 
to  try  to  sort  them  out.  I  think  this 
measure  tries  now  to  do  that. 

There  is  another  tribute.  Senator 
Simpson  mentioned  Admiral  Zumwalt. 
Elmo  Zumwalt.  Jr..  served  In  the  same 
duty  that  I  served  in  in  Vietnam,  and  I 
read  his  book  with  great  interest.  One 
of  the  things  he  said  in  his  book  before 
he  died  was  that  he  could  not.  to  a  cer- 
tainty, say  that  the  cause  of  his  death 
was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  his  exposure 
to  agent  orange  because  he  could  not 
go  into  a  court  of  law  and  somehow 
prove  it.  But  to  a  certainty  in  his  soul 
and  in  his  mind  and  body  he  felt  it  was. 
He  believed  it  was,  because  of  every- 
thing about  his  life,  and  when  the 
change  took  place,  the  manner  of 
change— because  he  bathed  in  the 
water,  ate  the  food  and  so  forth.  That 
is  part  of  the  problem  here. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  that  we 
codify  this,  because  Elmo  Zumwalt  is 
not  alone.  There  are  countless  numbers 
of  veterans  who  have  died  since  the  war 
whose  families  are  convinced  they  died 
as  a  consequence  of  their  exposure  and 
who  believed  as  they  died  that  they 
were  doing  so  as  a  consequence  of  their 
exposure. 

It  is  simply  inadequate  for  us  to 
allow  the  kind  of  bias  that  has  per- 
vaded the  studies  on  both  sides  con- 
ceivably to  remain  as  confused  as  it  re- 
mains to  so  many  veterans  and  so 
many  families.  So  many  people  are  left 
struggling  with  this  issue. 

So  I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming because  I  think  this  is  sensible.  I 
think  this  is  a  kind  of  compromise 
where  people  create  an  effort  to  get  a 
nonpartisan,  unbiased  analysis  of  lit- 
erature on  this  in  order  to  try  to  ascer- 
tain it.  but  at  the  same  time  remember 
the  contract  with  veterans  and  not  to 
deprive  those  who  live  today  with  the 
needs  of  the  benefits  and  services  that 
they  need  in  the  meantime,  I  think 
that  is  most  appropriate. 

My  final  tribute  with  respect  to  this 
legislation--and  you  know  there  is  no 
surprise  about  the  outcome  here  today, 
Mr,  President,  We  know  this  is  going  to 
pass.  It  passed  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly, and  it  has  passed  the  Senate  be- 
fore, but  there  is  a  difference  today. 
Today  it  is  going  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Today  it  is  going  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land  and  it  is 
going  to  become  the  law  of  the  land 
with  a  very  important  message  I  think. 
and  I  thank  Senator  Daschle. 

That  is  my  final  tribute,  because 
Senator  Daschle  has  really  seized  the 
baton  on  this  one  and  he  has  been  re- 
lentless and  persevering.  I  first  met 
Senator  Daschle  when  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  going  out  to  South  Dakota  cam- 
paigning, he  was  a  Congressman  run- 
ning for  the  Senate,  we  went  to  visit  a 
veterans'  hospital,  and  I  saw  at  that 
stage  the  link  and  relationship  between 
Tom  Daschle  and  the  veteran  commu- 
nity in  his  concern  for  this  issue. 


Since  he  has  arrived  in  the  Senate  he 
has  never  relinquished  that  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  has  been  the  organizer  of 
meetings;  he  has  helped  push  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  on  the  House  side, 
helped  organize  the  legislative  argu- 
ments and  effort,  I  really  think  all  vet- 
erans owe  him  an  enormous  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  perseverence  and  com- 
mitment to  this  issue,  I,  personally, 
thank  him  for  it. 

Out  of  this  legislation  today  I  think 
comes  a  twofold  message.  We  are  say- 
ing to  the  veterans  of  Vietnam,  a  whole 
generation  who  answered  the  same  call 
that  the  brave  young  men  and  women, 
who  received  an  appropriate  ovation 
and  sense  of  gratitude  yesterday,  that 
they  went  off  in  the  same  attitude, 
with  the  same  sense  of  commitment, 
with  the  same  sacrifices,  with  the  same 
devotions,  and  there  were  speeches 
made  in  the  same  way  about  support 
for  them. 

But  the  fact  is  that  20  years  after 
they  returned  when  the  first  appear- 
ances of  this  problem  really  began  to 
manifest  themselves,  that  over  a  10- 
year  period  there  has  been  a  gap  be- 
tween the  speeches  and  the  making 
good  on  the  promises  that  helped  send 
them  there,  and  everybody  knows  that, 
I  think  all  of  us  are  conamitted  that 
that  is  not  going  to  be  repeated  this 
time. 

I  think,  while  we  are  2  weeks  into  a 
war.  to  now  be  able  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, have  the  President  sign  it.  and 
help  in  fulfilling  that  earlier  promise  is 
a  way  of  making  good  on  the  current 
promise  and  saying  to  people  that  we 
are  going  to  make  good  on  it.  and  we 
are  not  going  to  rep)eat  this  same  kind 
of  problem. 

So  there  is  that  twofold  message  to 
the  last  generation  of  veterans  for 
whom  this  legislation  is  specifically  di- 
rected and  to  the  current  generation 
for  whom  it  is  a  message  about  the  po- 
tential of  chemicals  and  other  uses  in 
this  particular  war.  and  that  the  Con- 
gress and  legislators  are  not  going  to 
forget  that  kind  of  responsibility.  I 
think  both  of  those.  Mr,  President,  are 
extremely  important  messages  for  us 
to  be  sending. 

Finally.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Wyoming,  this  does  need  to  be 
codified.  It  is  appropriate  we  pass  this 
into  law.  Just  as  a  regulation  is  issued 
on  one  day.  it  could  be  withdrawn  on 
another,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  move  to  do 
what  the  Secretary  did  in  response  to 
what  was  a  growing  movement  in  the 
country.  So  I  think  that  this  will  cre- 
ate a  process  by  which  future  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  damage 
that  may  or  may  not  have  been  done 
but  with  respect  to  other  diseases  will 
hopefully  be  resolved,  and  in  the  end 
we  are  all  going  to  be  winners  for  this. 

So  I  think  this  is  a  very  positive 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  Senator 
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from  South  Dakota  in  the  effort  to 
make  it  hapjjen. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
leader  be  granted  an  additional  5  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka].  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr  AKAKA  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. S.  238.  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of 
1991.  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Tom  Daschle  earlier  this  month  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  measure. 

This  legislation  essentially  does  two 
things.  First,  it  codifies  the  historic 
step  taken  2  years  ago  by  VA  Secretary 
Derwlnksi.  who  adminstratively  grant- 
ed presumptions  of  service-connection 
for  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma,  soft-tis- 
sue sarcoma,  and  chloracne  for  Viet- 
nam veterans.  This  courageous  and  hu- 
manitarian action  came  in  the  midst  of 
a  contentious  debate  over  the  validity 
of  studies  regarding  the  casual  rela- 
tionship between  agent  orange  and 
these  particular  illnesses.  This  action 
did  much  to  dispel  VA's  unfortunate 
image  as  an  Insensitive  bureaucracy 
unwilling  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  veterans 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  important 
in  the  long  term,  the  Daschle  bill  es- 
tablishes a  systematic  process  which 
requires  VA  to  determine  whether 
other  diseases  should  be  presumed  to 
be  linked  to  a  service  member's  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange  or  other  herbi- 
cides used  in  the  Vietnam  war.  thus 
making  them  eligible  for  a  wide  range 
of  VA  compensation  and  health  care 
benefits. 

VA's.  or  specifically  the  Secretary's, 
determinations  are  to  be  based  in  large 
part  on  a  review  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  of  sci- 
entific information  related  to  agent  or- 
ange. That  the  NAS.  one  of  our  most 
respected  scientific  bodies,  is  In  charge 
of  the  review  should  help  dispel  percep*- 
tlons  that  Government-sponsored 
agent  orange  studies  or  reviews  have 
been  tainted  by  political  consider- 
ations or  technical  shortcomings. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  rep- 
resents a  grand  compromise  worked 
out  among  a  number  of  key  individ- 
uals, including  Senators  Cranston. 
MURKowsKl.  and  Representatives 
Montgomery.  Sttimp,  and  Evans.  The 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
Senator  DeConcini,  and  the  new  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Senator 
Specter,  also  played  important  roles 
In  the  development  of  this  legislation 

In  addition.  I  must  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished n.ajority  leader  for  accord- 
ing such  high  priority  to  this  bill    In 


the  final  analysis,  however,  the  great- 
est credit  must  go  to  my  colleagues 
from  South  Dakota  and  Massachusetts. 
Senators  Daschle  and  Kerry,  who 
have  long  been  the  most  outspoken 
prop)onents  of  agent  orange  reform.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  we  would  not  be  at 
this  important  juncture  if  not  for  their 
dedicated  advocacy 

Mr.  President,  in  this  compromise 
legislation,  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  behind  us  one  of  the  most 
troubling  legacies  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  a  legacy  that  has  called  Into 
question  this  country's  basic  commit- 
ment to  care  for  those  who  served 
under  arms,  and  which  has  embittered 
thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  and 
their  families 

As  a  nation,  we  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  face  up  to  our  responsibilities 
to  this  lost  generation,  a  generation 
that  was  unheralded  in  war  and  forgot- 
ten In  peace.  Let  us  begin  to  clear  our 
debt  to  these  veterans  by  unanimously 
adopting  the  pending  measure.  By 
doing  so.  we  will  also  be  sending  a 
strong  message  to  our  men  and  women 
In  the  gulf  that  we  intend  to  keep  our 
promises  to  them  as  well 

Thank  you.  Mr  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone). 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr  President, 
first  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  Sen- 
ator Cranston,  whom  I  spoke  with  yes- 
terday on  the  phone,  and  Senators 
Kerry  and  Daschle  for  their  tremen- 
dous leadership.  Second.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mary  Stout  of  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America.  Without  the  perseverance 
of  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  this 
bill  would  not  be  before  us  today. 

This  bill  is  about  the  costs  of  war. 
which  continue  to  take  their  toll  long 
after  the  guns  are  silent.  This  bill  is 
also  about  our  common  responsibility 
to  compensate  and  support  men  and 
women  who  proudly  served  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  career  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  there  will  be  no  vote 
that  I  will  be  more  proud  of  than  my 
vote  for  this  piece  of  legislation  today. 

I  also  rise  at  this  moment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  express  my  deep  concern  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  once 
again  a  protracted,  and  I  fear  bloody, 
ground  war  looms  in  our  near  future. 
The  United  Stales  will  achieve  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  the  gulf,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  how  and  at  what  price. 

I.ASt  night's  statement  by  Secretary 
of  State  Baker  and  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  was  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant statement.  It  was  a  statement  by 
diplomats  trying  to  find  a  diplomatic 
solution.  Their  statement  said  If  Iraq 
would  make  a  commitment  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait,  then  indeed  we  can 
have  a  cease-fire  and  that  ultimately 
there  can  be  a  settlement  of  some  of 


the  most  important  issues  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

An  escalation  to  a  ground  war  courts 
disaster.  Mr.  President.  Saddam  Hus- 
sein wants  to  shoot  his  way  into  Im- 
mortality. We  must  not  let  him  do 
that.  He  wants  a  ground  war  He  wants 
an  opportunity  to  be  a  martyr  He 
wants  the  opportunity  to  bloody  Amer- 
icans and  cause  havoc. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  say  today  that  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  become 
trapped  in  a  deadly  ground  war.  Before 
the  United  States  takes  this  fateful 
step  we  must  make  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  develop  and  pursue  alter- 
natives. 

I  believe  the  proposal  last  night  was 
a  first  important  step.  I  thank  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  that  effort  And  I 
urge  our  Government  and  our  country 
to  follow  that  step  with  others  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in 
the  quagmire  of  a  long,  costly  ground 
war  which  will  cause  a  terrible  loss  of 
life 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  2^i  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  DECONCINI  Apparently  there  is 
no  one  else  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
wishes  to  talk,  so  we  yield  back  our 
time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  There  is  no  one  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  wishes  to 
speak,  so  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
time  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back 

Mr  CONRAD  Mr  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  and 
strong  supporter  of  S.  238.  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  such 
a  successful  compromise  has  been 
reached  in  this  matter  of  compensation 
for  agent  orange  related  disabilities. 

This  legislation  represents  the  solu- 
tion to  a  very  difficult  and  longstand- 
ing problem.  For  the  over  20,000  Viet- 
nam veterans  in  my  State,  and  for  the 
over  3  million  Vietnam  veterans 
around  the  country,  this  bill  is  a  vic- 
tory that  has  been  long  awaited. 

S  238  will  classify  as  service-con- 
nected disabilities  non  Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  and 
chloracne  for  veterans  who  served  in 
Vietnam.  This  provision  serves  to  cod- 
ify a  ruling  that  was  made  by  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  Derwinski  in 
1989. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  more  ef- 
fective process  of  determining  whether 
other  diseases  of  Vietnam  veterans  are 
service-connected  based  on  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  will  provide  objective,  sci- 
entific analysis  of  health  problems  sus- 
pected to  be  related  to  a^ent  orange. 
The  Academy  will  report  it,s  findings  to 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  who 
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will  make  rulings  based  on  this  infor- 
mation. 

The  conflict  against  Iraq  reminds  us 
of  ojr  country's  obligation  to  its  veter- 
ans. The  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  have  faithfully  served  our  country 
over  the  years  have  done  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  will  support  them, 
both  in  combat  and  after  they  have 
come  home.  Now,  it  is  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  we  reaffirm  this  commit- 
ment The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  is 
an  important  step  in  this  direction.  Its 
swift  enactment  will  help  ensure  that 
veterans  and  their  families  receive  the 
benefits  that  they  so  rightly  deserve. 

I  want  to  specifically  commend  Sen- 
ator Daschle  for  his  leadership  and  ef- 
fectiveness on  this  issue.  We  would  not 
be  here  today  without  his  persistence 
and  perseverence.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Daschle,  for  your  hard  work  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991.  And,  I  am  pleased 
that  Congress  is  finally  prepared  to 
begin  to  provide  benefits  to  those  men 
and  women  who  were  exposed  to  agent 
orange  during  their  service  in  South- 
east Asia. 

During  the  recent  debate  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  crisis,  many  Senators  im- 
plored us  to  remember  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  If  there  is  one  lesson  we 
should  never  forget,  it  is  that  we  must 
make  a  distinction  between  the  war 
and  the  warriors.  Contempt  for  the 
Vietnam  war  too  often,  tragically,  be- 
came contempt  toward  those  who 
fought  it. 

When  these  men  and  women  alone 
and  vulnerable— returned  from  the  jun- 
gles of  Vietnam  to  the  heartland  of 
America.  A.mericans  too  often  turned 
their  backs  on  them.  Too  often.  Amer- 
ica made  veterans  a  parody,  instead  of 
giving  them  a  parade  Too  often.  Amer- 
ica looked  at  those  veterans  with  ha- 
tred, instead  of  with  honor.  Too  often. 
America  failed  those  veterans,  instead 
of  fulfilling  her  commitments  to  them. 
.Americans  wanted  to  forget  the  war. 
But.  In  the  process,  we  forgot  the  val- 
iant men  and  women  who  survived  it. 

The  Federal  Government  is  as  guilty 
of  this  neglect  as  anyone.  For  too  long 
now,  we  have  ignored  the  problems  of 
the  men  who  were  sent  to  battle  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  of  the  women  who 
nursed  them.  For  too  long,  we  have  for- 
gotten the  contributions  of  those  who 
so  bravely  sacrificed  their  health  and 
their  lives.  For  too  long,  we  have  tried 
to  placate  the  victims  of  agent  orange 
with  yet  another  study.  Nearly  two 
decades  and  a  generation  are  enough 

With  all  due  respect,  another  study 
would  be  just  another  way  of  saying: 
"We're  working  on  it.  We'll,  get  back 
to  you,"  Well,  we've  worked  on  it.  and 
the  time  to  get  back  to  our  veterans  is 
now. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  evi- 
dence  is   not   conclusive.    Let   me   say 


that  I  agree  with  them — those  doubts 
are  not  baseless.  But  when  there  is  in- 
conclusive evidence,  shouldn't  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  be  given  to  our  veter- 
ans'!" As  long  as  there  remains  a  possi- 
bility—if not  a  probability— that  agent 
orange  is  a  cause  of  cancer  in  many 
veterans,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
should  be  given  to  those  who  were  in 
the  field;  those  who  had  to  wear  agent 
orange  in  their  clothing;  those  who  had 
to  sleep  with  agent  orange;  those  who 
had  to  eat  food,  drink  water,  and 
breathe  air  contaminated  with  agent 
orange. 

This  concept  is  not  new.  We  have  al- 
ways given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
our  veterans.  Providing  benefits  to 
agent  orange  victims  is  not  being  over- 
ly generous.  When  there  is  inconclusive 
evidence,  we  have  always  been  gener- 
ous toward  our  veterans.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  treating  Vietnam  veterans 
differently.  It  is  a  guarantee  that  they 
will  finally  be  treated  the  same. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  is  not 
as  far  reaching  as  it  could  be — or  per- 
haps should  be.  But.  at  least  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  have  begun 
to  do  something.  For  the  first  time,  it 
will  be  the  law  of  the  land  that  those 
who  were  exposed  to  agent  orange  and 
who  suffer  from  three  types  of  cancer— 
chloracne.  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma. 
and  soft-tissue  sarcoma— are  eligible 
for  compensation  from  the  very  Gov- 
errunent  who  dumped  the  agent  orange 
on  them  in  the  first  place. 

With  this  bill.  I  believe  that  we  have 
finally  become  sensitive  to  the  pleas 
for  help  from  the  Vietnam  veterans 
themselves,  and  from  their  families 
and  loved  ones — all  of  whom  have  been 
affected  by  agent  orange.  With  this 
bill,  we  have  finally  begun  to  address 
effectively  the  problems  caused  by 
agent  orange  exposure.  These  veterans 
deserved  much  better  than  they  have 
received. 

When  men  and  women  are  wearing 
the  American  uniform  m  combat 
abroad,  it  is  not  the  time  to  forget  the 
men  and  women  who  wore  Americas 
uniform  in  the  past.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
perfect  time  to  rectify  the  injustices 
from  which  they  have  suffered.  We 
should  do  no  less;  we  must  do  no  less. 
But  let  everyone  know — especially 
those  veterans  who  are  still  ailing  from 
the  conflict  m  Vietnam— that  the 
Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  is  not  the 
end  It's  the  beginning.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  does  not  solve  the  problem 
or  end  the  suffering.  This  Senator  will 
continue  to  pursue  the  matter  with 
equal  vigor  in  the  days  ahead- 
Mr.  .A.DAMS,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  556.  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991.  We  all  agree  that 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  most 
pressing  issue  facing  our  Nation  today. 
However,  while  pursuing  the  war  over- 
seas we  cannot  forget  domestic  policy 
at  home.  Support  and  compensation  for 
veterans  of  our  Nation's  past  wars  is  a 


vital  part  of  our  domestic  policy  agen- 
da. 

Veterans  know  the  horrors  of  wax. 
and  know  that  unity  and 
burdenshanng  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
are  imperatives  for  victory.  By  voting 
for  H.R.  556.  we  can  demonstrate  that 
our  unity  is  not  only  the  consequence 
of  an  immediate  threat  to  our  national 
interest,  but  also  a  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  recognizing  and  rewarding 
the  sacrifices  our  armed  personnel  have 
made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  in 
the  name  of  their  country. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  made  every  ef- 
fort to  maintain  and  enhance  the  alli- 
ance of  forces  presently  united  against 
Iraq  Our  message  to  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  our  commitment  to  the  liberation 
of  Kuwait,  are  unequivocal.  As  legisla- 
tors, we  must  also  demonstrate  our 
unity  today  by  voting  to  guarantee 
compensation  to  veterans  who  suffer  as 
a  result  of  exposure  to  agent  orange 

Our  message,  which  goes  out  not  only 
to  the  Vietnam-era  veterans  so  deserv- 
ing of  this  legislation,  but  to  future 
veterans  now  serving  in  the  gulf,  must 
be  equally  powerful:  We  are  unwaver- 
ing in  our  commitment  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  our  debt  to  them  long 
after  they  have  returned  from  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  veterans  and 
veterans'  causes,  1  was  distressed  by 
the  failure  of  the  101st  Congress  to  pass 
the  bill  containing  provisions  for  agent 
orange  compensation  and  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance  increase  for  disabled  vet- 
erans. Last  week.  Congress  rectified 
the  COLA  situation  with  the  passage  of 
H.R.  3.  the  veterans  compensation 
amendments.  It  is  now  time  to  provide 
the  care  and  appropriate  compensation 
that  veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange 
have  so  long  deserved. 

During  the  Vietnam  war.  United 
States  forces  sprayed  approximately  20 
million  gallons  of  herbicides  in  South 
Vietnam  This  practice  left  a  legacy  of 
over  36.000  exposure-disabled  veterans. 
plagued  with  extensive  tissue  damage 
and  degenerative  diseases  such  as  non- 
Hodgkms  lymphoma  and  soft-tissue 
sarcoma.  Although  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  [VA]  decided  last 
year  to  establish  non-Hodgkin  s 
lymphoma  as  a  service-connected  dis- 
ease eligible  for  disability  compensa- 
tion, legislation  mandating  this  and 
similar  changes  has  been  hampered  by 
partisan  political  maneuvering.  The 
maneuvering  is  about  to  end.  Vietnam 
veterans  must  finally  get  the  recogni- 
tion and  care  they  deserve 

H.R  556  will  establish  a  permanent 
presumption  of  service  connection  for 
veterans  with  non-Hodgkin's 

lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  and 
chloracne  whose  symptoms  became  ap- 
parent within  1  year  after  service  in 
Vietnam.  The  bill  would  also  require 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to 
establish  a  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection   for    other    diseases    found    to 
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have  a  positive  association  with  expo- 
sure to  a^ent  orange  or  other  herbi- 
cides used  in  Vietnam  These  decisions 
would  be  based  on  Impartial  data  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  all  other  scientific  infor- 
mation available  to  the  Secretary. 
Though  budgetary  constraints  dictate 
bell  litchteninK  on  all  levels  of  grovern- 
ment.  the  estimated  $49  million  cost  of 
prog^rams  authorized  by  H  R.  556  is  cer- 
tainly no  less  than  these  veterans  de- 
serve. 

Vietnam  veterans  suffering  from  var- 
ious ailments  associated  with  agent  or 
ange  exposure  should  be  given  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  In  determining  the 
cause  of  their  ailment.  For  too  long 
our  society  has  too  often  shunned  the 
Vietnam  veteran  Now  is  the  time  to 
prove  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
sustain  long-term  support  for  U.S. 
service  personnel  Where  support  for 
our  troope  in  the  gulf  is  concerned, 
there  are  no  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
only  Americans.  Likewise,  when  we 
vote  on  H.R  556.  we  must  put  partisan 
politics  aside  and  express  our  unified 
supjwrt  and  appreciation  for  Vietnam 
veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange.  My 
vote  will  express  that  sentiment  for  all 
of  our  Nation's  veterans,  and  particu- 
larly the  1.400  Washington  Slate  veter- 
ans, currently  suffering  from  agent  or- 
ange related  diseases.  With  passage  of 
this  bill,  we  can  provide  our  veterans 
the  treatment^and  compensation— 
they  deserve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
tached letter  from  a  Washington  State 
veteran  about  the  importance  of  com- 
pensation for  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

September  5.  1990 
Dear  Senator  Adams: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  poem 
published  in  Blue  Horizons  July  1990 

I  vote.  I  pay  uixes.  I  served  in  the  mllllary 
for  over  28  years 

And  I  tiilnk  11  l!f  traRlc  that  my  country 
would  treat  an  American  casualty  of  our 
chemical  warfare  so  poorly 

Personally.  I  would  prefer  higher  taxes  and 
honorable  treatment  for  agent  orange  vic- 
tims If  that  Is  what  it  takes. 

EverythlnK  1  have  ever  read  makes  me 
think  that  the  A^enl  Orange  question  has 
been  ignored  and  people  like  Ron  Rose  have 
suffered  unnecessarily  because  of  It 

Please  do  something! 

William  D  Hurd, 

Seabeck.  WA 

Mr  McCain  Mr  President.  I  strong- 
ly support,  and  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  238.  the  Agent  Orange  Act 
of  1991  This  long  overdue  legislation 
will  finally  give  our  V'lelnam  veterans 
the  answers  they  so  desperately  need 
regarding  their  exposure  to  herbicides 
during  conflict. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering this  bipartisan  compromise 
today  Those  who  so  nobly  served  our 
country  and  their  families  have  been 
patient  long  enough.  This  should  not 
be  a  political  debate.  They  deserve  an- 
swers. They  deserve  action. 


First.  I  want  to  thank  Secretary 
Derwinskl  for  all  his  efforts  on  this 
subject.  The  Secretary  first  took  ac- 
tion in  this  area  In  1989  It  is  due  in 
great  part  to  the  work  of  Secretary 
Derwinski  and  his  staff  that  we  are 
here  on  the  floor  today. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  will  do 
a  number  of  things  First,  it  will  estab- 
lish, by  law  a  permanent  presumption 
of  service  connection  for  soft-tissue 
sarcoma.  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma, 
and  chloracne  that  manifests  Itself 
within  1  year  of  service  These  diseases 
have  a  direct  linkage  to  agent  orange 
from  all  that  we  know 

Second.  S  238  would  mandate  that  a 
nonpartisan,  independent  scientific 
study  be  conducted  to  review  all  rel- 
evant evidence  to  determine  whether 
any  permanent  disability  benefits  are 
due  veterans  suffering  from  other  dis- 
eases that  may  be  associated  with  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  or  other  herbi- 
cides used  in  Vietnam.  Upon  comple- 
tion, the  report  would  be  given  to  the 
Secretary,  who  must  determine  within 
a  sr)ecified  timeframe  whether  to  es- 
tablish a  presumption  of  service  con- 
nection for  other  diseases. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  approach  to  deal 
with  the  controversy  that  surrounds 
agent  orange  For  too  long,  much  too 
long,  the  Governments  response  to 
agent  orange  has  been  based  on  opin- 
ion, perhaps  even  politics,  but  cer- 
tainly not  on  facts  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  discern  the  facts  from  the  rhet- 
oric. Our  Vietnam  veterans  served  our 
Nation  with  dignity  and  honor.  We  can- 
not now  leave  them  without  answers. 

Two  weeks  ago.  this  Senate—rightly 
I  believe— pledged  its  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  our  men  and  women  in  the  gulf. 
Our  Vietnam  veterans  did  not  enjoy 
this  needed  support  for  their  actions. 
In  the  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia,  they 
fought  an  unpopular  war  at  the  behest 
of  their  country.  They  expected  to 
come  back  to  a  supportive  caring  envi- 
ronment. They  were  not  so  lucky.  For 
some,  they  have  also  had  to  endure  se- 
vere medical  hardships  as  a  result  of 
their  experiences  in  Vietnam  In  spite 
of  the  risks  involved,  they  answered 
our  country's  call  to  fight.  It  is  time 
we  settled  the  controversy  over  agent 
orange  once  and  for  all. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  is  not  a 
panacea.  But  it  will  answer  Important 
questions  regarding  health  care  and 
the  effects  of  herbicides  used  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  Most  importantly,  it 
will  give  explanations  and  provide  help 
to  those  who  most  deserve  it.  those 
who  served  our  Nation. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  S.  238.  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991.  which  will  provide 
scientific  review  of  certain  diseases  of 
Vietnam  veterans  and  their  connection 
to  agent  orange  exposure.  I  have  long 
supported  legislation  to  help  veterans 
receive   the  best  care  our  Nation  can 


provide.  This  legislation,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor.  will  provide  treatment  to 
veterans  in  need.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  Senators  SiMi'SON. 

MURKOWSKI.   nA.SCHI.K,   and  CRANSTON  in 

developing  this  bi^wrtisan  compromise 
package. 

This  bill  provides  that  veterans  dis- 
abled by  non  Hodgkin.s  lymphoma, 
soft-issue  sarcoma,  or  chloracne  occur- 
ring within  1  year  of  leaving  Vietnam, 
will  be  permanently  presumed  to  have 
incurred  that  disease  while  on  active 
duty. 

By  requiring  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans .Affairs  (DVA]  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  [NAS].  the  bill  provides  a 
mechanism  for  the  DVA  to  add  pre- 
sumptions of  service  connection  based 
on  exposure  to  herbicides  in  V'letnam 
The  NAS  would  examine  the  evidence 
relating  to  herbicide  exposure  and  ad- 
vise the  DVA  of  its  conclusions 

Mr.  President.  I  was  exposed  to  agent 
orange  while  serving  in  the  Army  in 
Vietnam,  but  I  was  fortunate  not  to  be 
affected  by  this  exposure  Others  were 
not  so  lucky.  I  have  long  supported  leg- 
islation that  would  provide  answers 
and  treatment  for  veterans  who  have 
an  illness  associated  with  exposure  to 
herbicides.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  measure. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  H.R.  556.  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991.  This  bill  is  a  work- 
able compromise  of  many  different 
groups  and  many  different  opinions  on 
the  contentious  issues  involved  in 
seeking  a  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
for  our  Nation's  veterans. 

This  legislation  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  an  independent  sci- 
entific conclusion  on  the  effects  of 
agent  orange  exposure  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  will  study  the 
evidence  and  provide  the  VA  with  its 
conclusion  on  the  information,  reports 
and  studies  that  have  been  produced 
over  the  years.  This  legislation  will  es- 
tablish the  data  base  for  blood  and  tis- 
sue research  that  will  produce  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  make  a  valid 
and  substantiated  conclusion  on  the 
long-term  effects  of  agent  orange  expo- 
sure. Further,  it  will  allow  the  VA  to 
test  any  blood  sample  voluntarily  pro- 
vided by  a  veteran  who  seeks  a  priority 
eligibility  for  dioxin  exposure. 

But  this  bill  goes  farther  than  just 
another  study  It  will  establish  the  reg- 
ulatory framework  for  adding  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  to  the  V.A  service- 
connection  disability  compen.sation 
The  VA  will  finally  have  the  flexibility 
and  the  authority  to  amend  disability 
compensation  in  future  years  for  dis- 
eases that  may  have  been  a  direct  re- 
sult of  agent  orange  exp<5sure 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill  will  codify  the  disability  com- 
pensation for  cancers  that  the  center 
for  disease  control  found  a  clear  undis- 
puted link  to  agent  orange  exposure. 
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This  gives  irmnediate  help  to  those  vet- 
erans in  need  or  treatment  today. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
has  been  in  the  center  of  tlie  agent  or- 
ange controversy  for  many  years.  The 
issue  has  raged  for  these  years  with 
hard  fought  opinions,  rhetoric  and 
often  accusations  on  all  sides.  1  believe 
that  this  legislation  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  an  environment  where 
we  can  dissipate  the  rhetoric  and  con- 
troversy and  gel  on  with  every  ones 
real  goal. 

The  best  possible  care  to  those  val- 
iant Americans  that  answered  when 
their  Nation  called,  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation. 
This  bill  will  benefit  U.S.  servicemen 
affected  by  agent  orange  or  other  defo- 
liants used  in  Vietnam,  in  that  it 
makes  it  easier  for  servicemen  to  re- 
ceive benefits  for  diseases,  disabilities, 
or  other  ailments  associated  with 
agent  orange. 

It  extends  the  priority  eligibility  for 
VA  health  care  based  on  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  And  it  requires  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  take  certain 
steps  to  provide  Congress  and  those  af- 
fected by  agent  orange  with  informa- 
tion about  the  effects  of  exposure. 

Mr  President,  veterans  of  Vietnam 
and  their  families  have  sacrificed  much 
in  their  lives  And  they  have  earned 
our  appreciation  and  our  thanks. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  care 
and  well-being  of  those  who  have 
served  us  so  well  and  so  courageously. 
The  brave  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  suf- 
fered disabling  injuries  or  ailments  re- 
sulting from  exposure  to  these  defo- 
liants have  earned  the  support  that 
this  bill  provides. 

When  we  pass  this  legislation,  we  not 
only  fulfill  an  important  part  of  our 
obligation  to  Vietnam  veterans,  but  we 
send  a  clear  and  unmistakable  message 
of  support  to  the  men  and  women  now 
in  Desert  Storm:  You  are  appreciated; 
you  are  loved:  you  have  earned  our 
gratitude;  and  we  will  take  care  of  you 
when  you  return. 

This  is  a  great  country  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  we  owe  much  of  that  great- 
ness to  the  veterans  of  the  U.S.  armed 
services  who  have  put  themselves  un- 
selfishly in  harm's  way.  and  often  paid 
a  high  price  for  doing  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in 
this  legislation.  Our  Vietnam  veterans 
have  earned  it 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  WIRTH  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  the 
widespread  use  of  the  herbicide  agent 
orange.  From  1962  to  1972.  the  Amer- 
ican forces  sprayed  agent  orange,  the 
most  commonly  used  herbicide  of  the 
war.  in  South  Vietnam  to  remove  the 
canopy  of  jungle  leaves  concealing  hos- 


tile troop  movements.  Approximately 
11  million  gallons  of  agent  orange  was 
sprayed  over  some  2.9  million  acres  of 
mangrove,  inland  forest,  and  cropland. 
Agent  orange  contains  dioxin.  a  highly 
toxic  chemical,  which  we  now  know 
causes  cancer. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  suffer  from 
illnesses  related  to  toxic  chemicals. 
such  as  those  found  in  agent  orange. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  [DVA]  has  for  many  years 
denied  most  of  the  31.000  claims  for  dis- 
orders associated  with  exposure  to  her- 
bicides during  the  Vietnam  war  be- 
cause the  ailments  were  not  considered 
to  be  service-connected.  About  265  of 
these  claims  were  filed  by  veterans  liv- 
ing in  my  own  State  of  Colorado.  Addi- 
tionally, more  than  150.000  Vietnam 
vets  have  received  medical  examina- 
tions at  VA  hospitals  since  1978  and  are 
listed  on  a  registry  which  Congress  re- 
quired be  created  should  other  illnesses 
be  linked  to  exposure  to  agent  orange. 
More  than  750  of  these  veterans  live  in 
Colorado. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  today,  after  years  of  denying 
a  correlation  between  exposure  to 
agent  orange  and  the  development  of 
cancer,  the  Congress  is  finally  going  to 
act  to  give  Vietnam  vets  the  compensa- 
tion they  deserve.  The  bill  we  are  now- 
considering.  S.  238.  will  at  long  last 
provide  Vietnam  vets  suffering  from 
non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma  and  soft-tis- 
sue sarcoma— two  rare  cancers — with 
permanent  disability  benefits.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill.  Mr.  President.  I  am  also  proud 
to  have  worked  alongside  Senators 
Daschle.  Kerry,  and  Cranston  during 
their  long  fight  to  bring  this  issue  to 
the  Senate's  attention.  Their  refusal 
not  to  let  the  plight  of  our  Vietnam 
veterans  go  unnoticed  by  a  sometimes 
ungrateful  country  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Now.  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is 
again  at  war.  it  is  especially  important 
that  the  Congress  send  the  signal  to 
our  service  men  and  women  that  their 
sacrifices  will  not  be  forgotten.  The 
hardships  suffered  by  our  soldiers  and 
veterans  were  born  of  a  unique  selHess- 
ness.  In  return  for  their  brave  service. 
our  country  has  made  a  commitment 
to  provide  its  veterans  with  the  finest 
benefits  program  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
commitment  that  we  justly  reaffirm 
today 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  prove  to 
be  a  compromise  which  will  settle  the 
agent  orange  issue  once  and  for  all.  In- 
stead of  leaving  the  issue  to  continued 
political  wrangling,  the  bill  sets  up  a 
mechanism  within  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs-with  the  help  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences— for  de- 
termining service  connection  whenever 
a  positive  scientific  correlation  is  es- 
tablished between  a  specific  disability 
and  exposure  to  herbicides  in  Vietnam. 


Such  service  connections  can  also  be 
deleted  if  and  when  scientific  ev-idence 
later  demonstrates  that  no  correlation 
exists. 

This  bill  takes  the  first  step  In  mak- 
ing such  determinations  by  codifying 
Secretary  Derwinski's  findings  last 
year  that  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma, 
soft  tissue  sarcoma,  and  chloracne  are 
service-related  for  veterans  who  served 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  for  requiring  only  that 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
duct surveys  of  scientific  information 
in  advising  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  rather  than  engage  m  independ- 
ent and  expensive  studies  of  its  own — a 
wise  recognition  of  the  existing  budget 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 290,000  Vietnam  veterans  in 
North  Carolina  and  on  their  behalf  I 
thank  the  bill's  sponsors  for  reaching  a 
reasonable  compromise  that,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  put  the  divisive  agent  or- 
ange controversy  to  rest. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Mr  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  238.  the  Agent  Or- 
ange Act  of  1991.  This  hill  has  been  long 
awaited  by  our  Vietnam  veterans  It 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  shall  obtain  independent 
scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations 
between  diseases  and  exposure  to 
dioxin  and  other  chemical  compounds 
in  herbicides.  This  legislation  codifies 
earlier  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  grant  presumption  of  a 
service  connection  for  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sarcoma,  and 
chloracne  for  veterans  who  served  in 
Vietnam. 

Direct  American  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  ended  in  1975,  but  the  ef- 
fects of  that  painful  experience  have 
long  endured  for  many  Americans  One 
of  the  most  vexing  problems  has  been 
determining  just  and  equitable  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  ill-effects  to  those 
American  veterans  who  were  exposed 
to  the  herbicide  agent  orange.  1  have 
endorsed  previous  efforts  to  provide  re- 
lief to  veterans  exposed  to  agent  or- 
ange. Therefore  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  this  law  would  create  a  procedure 
for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
work  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  review  sci2ntific  and  medi- 
cal information  regarding  the  health 
effect  of  exposure  to  agent  orange  and 
other  herbicides  used  in  Vietnam. 

The  legislation  is  aimed  rot  only  at 
reviewing  physical  but  also  the  emo- 
tional pain  which  has  become  a  major 
burden  for  veterans  and  their  families 
struggling  with  the  effects  of  agent  or- 
ange. That  is  why  the  bill  expands  out- 
reach activities  and  the  extension  of 
the  eligibility  date  for  VA  health  care 
based  on  exposure  to  agent  orange  or 
radiation. 

The  pilot  studies  which  this  legisla- 
tion provides  offer  the  best  hope  for  re- 
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solving  questions  on  health  hazards  of 
exposure  to  herbicide  agents  or  service 
in  Vietnam.  Such  studies  are  relevant 
not  only  to  our  Vietnam  veterans  but 
also  to  our  military  forces  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  who  have  been  threatened 
with  exposure  to  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  by  Iraqi  President  Saddam 
Hussein. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill, 
first,  as  a  commitment  to  remedy  a 
longstanding  problem  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and.  second,  as  a  signal  of  Amer- 
ican resolve  to  face  squarely  any  simi- 
lar problem  encountered  by  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  today. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  Mr.  President, 
throughout  our  history.  America  has 
asked  its  soldiers  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples that  form  our  Nation,  and  the 
members  of  our  military  have  re- 
sponded with  courage,  honor,  and  dedi- 
cation. The  war  in  the  gulf  reminds  us 
of  what  we  ask  for  our  military.  It 
should  also  remind  us  of  what  we  as  a 
nation  owe  to  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  will 
help  us  to  live  up  to  our  obligations  to 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  who  were 
exposed  to  agent  orange.  Between  1%2 
and  1971.  the  U.S.  Air  Force  sprayed 
herbicides,  including  agent  orange,  to 
destroy  enemy  crops  in  Vietnam.  Since 
1977,  veterans  have  attributed  a  num- 
ber of  illnesses  to  agent  orange  expo- 
sure However,  disability  compensation 
for  the  veteran's  illnesses  has  been  de- 
nied unless  It  could  be  shown  that  the 
disabling  condition  began  during  the 
period  of  service 

After  much  prodding,  the  administra- 
tion agreed  to  compensate  veterans 
who  suffer  from  diseases  frequently  as- 
sociated with  exposure  to  agent  or- 
ange But  the  Agent  Orange  Act  codi- 
fies this  into  law.  and  removes  any  am- 
biguity about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  effected  veterans 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  has  two 
main  goals:  To  compensate  those  who 
were  exposed  to  agent  orange  and  to 
encourage  research  into  the  effects  and 
treatment  of  exposure.  The  act  estab- 
lishes a  permanent  presumption  of 
service  connection  for  the  diseases  that 
are  frequently  associated  with  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange,  soft-tissue  sar- 
coma and  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma.  It 
also  mandates  compensation  for  vic- 
tims of  these  rare  cancers  This  legisla- 
tion establishes  an  indep)endent  proce- 
dure for  identifying  and  comp)ensating 
diseases  related  to  the  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  This  bill  would  also  help 
our  research  efforts  on  the  effects  of 
agent  orange  by  funding  pilot  studies 
on  Vietnam  service-related  disabilities 
and  by  gathering,  analyzing,  and  re- 
porting on  a  continual  basis  the  clini- 
cal data  from  health  records  of  veter- 
ans who  have  disabilities  related  to 
agent  orange. 

This  legislation  would  enable  us  to 
put  to  rest  one  of  the  most  contentious 


issues  associated  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  will  also  enable  us  to  live  up  to 
our  moral  obligations  to  those  who 
served  their  country  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  applaud  the  passage  of  the  Agent 
Orange  Act  of  1991.  and  am  proud  to  be 
one  of  its  sponsors. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  currently  considering  legisla- 
tion important  to  many  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  S.  238.  the  Agent  Orange  Act 
of  1991. 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  I  voted  for  the 
Veterans'  Agent  Orange  Exposure  and 
Vietnam  Service  Benefits  Act  of  1989  I 
did  so  because  of  my  support  for  Amer- 
ica's vets,  and  because  of  my  desires  to 
fairly  and  adequately  resolve  issues  re- 
lating to  agent  orange  exposure. 
Today.  1  will  vote  for  the  Agent  Orange 
Act  of  1991. 

Among  other  provisions.  S.  238  codi- 
fles  presumptions  of  service  connection 
for  non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  soft-tis- 
sue sarcoma,  and  chloracne  for  veter- 
ans who  served  in  Vietnam;  establishes 
a  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
other  diseases  that  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  finds  associated  with 
exposure  to  agent  orange;  and  requires 
the  VA  to  work  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  examine  infor- 
mation on  veterans  exposure  to  agent 
orange  and  other  herbicides. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
offer  my  thanks  to  all  veterans  who 
have  honorably  served  our  country,  but 
in  particular,  those  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam. Under  difficult  conditions  and 
during  trying  times,  they  stood  faith- 
fully by  their  country.  Today,  we  stand 
firmly  by  them. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  South  Dakota. 
Senator  Daschle,  for  introducing  this 
legislation.  I  also  want  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  persistence.  My  involve- 
ment with  agent  orange  legislation 
stretches  back  more  than  a  decade.  In 
that  time.  I  have  been  in  partnership 
with  Senator  Daschle  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  Vietnam  veterans  for  dis- 
abilities arising  from  exposure  to  the 
chemical  agent  orange  during  wartime 
service  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  many  that  support  the  Agent  Or- 
ange Act  of  1991.  and  believe  that  its 
enactment  Is  long  overdue. 

In  this  period  of  military  conflict, 
our  thoughts  are  appropriately  focused 
on  our  troops  in  the  Middle  Eiast,  We 
pray  for  them;  we  hope  that  they  will 
be  spared  from  harm  while  there,  and 
come  home  alive  and  in  the  same  good 
health  in  which  they  left.  But.  Mr 
President,  even  as  this  new  war 
unfolds,  the  unfinished  business  from 
an  old  one  nudges  at  our  collective  con- 
science. Regrettably,  Vietnam  return- 
ees received  something  less  than  the 
hero's  welcome  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled. As  we  think  of  the  troops  in  the 
Middle  Eiast,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  also  of  the  troops  who  labored  in 
Vietnam,  then  consider  the  disgrace  of 


their  belated  and  inadequate  recogni- 
tion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  despite  the  ex- 
istence of  studies  showing  a  relation- 
ship between  certain  ailments  plaguing 
Vietnam  veterans  and  exposure  to  the 
dioxin  contaminants  in  agent  orange, 
the  issue  of  granting  compensation  for 
agent  orange-related  diseases  is  still 
being  debated.  It  is  my  desire  to  see 
that  this  legislation  is  put  in  place,  not 
only  to  address  past  inattention  to  this 
probem,  but  also  to  see  that  it  contin- 
ues to  be  addressed  in  the  future. 

In  the  past,  efforts  to  pass  agent  or- 
ange legislation  met  with  failure  due 
in  part  to  disputes  concerning  the  reli- 
ability of  studies  linking  agent  orange 
to  disease.  But  I  am  encouraged  about 
the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  the  product  of  a  com- 
promise reached  after  lengthy  negotia- 
tions. 

The  bill  provides  for  permanent  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  for 
soft-tissue  sarcoma.  non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma,  as  well  as  chloracne  that 
became  manifest  within  1  year  of  a 
Vietnam  veterans  service  Further,  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  is 
charged  with  determining  whether  per- 
manent disability  benefits  should  be 
given  to  veterans  suffering  any  other 
diseases  that  may  be  associated  with 
agent  orange  based  on  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  reviews  of  relevant 
evidence.  Other  provisions  authorize 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  col- 
lect, study,  and  report  on  clinical  data 
and  samples  that  could  yield  critical 
information 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  the  facilities  and  exper- 
tise required  to  evaluate  available  sci- 
entific Information  and  to  review  vet- 
eran's claims.  For  this  reason,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  must  be  given 
sufficient  discretion  to  determine  how 
to  fairly  and  efficiently  administer  its 
programs.  This  bill  grants  that  discre- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  an  independent 
scientific  organization  reviews  the 
facts  and  presents  them  to  the  Sec- 
retary 80  that  policy  may  be  estab- 
lished 

Mr.  President.  America's  Vietnam 
veterans,  people  who  put  their  lives  at 
risk  for  this  country,  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  exposure  to  agent  orange. 
These  are  individuals  who  thought 
they  came  home  safe  and  whole,  only 
to  discover  the  existence  of  insidious, 
war-related  disease.  It  is  a  small  part 
of  the  debt  we  owe  our  veterans  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made.  The  Agent  Orange  Act 
of  1991  will  help  fulfill  part  of  our  obli- 
gation to  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr  DeCONCINI  Mr  President,  are 
we  now  in  morning  business  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  is 
no  order  to  that  effect. 
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Mr.  DECONCINI  Mr  President,  will 
the  Chair  advise  when  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  this  biin  Is  there  an  order  al- 
ready standing'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  2:15 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  the  House  com- 
Iianion  measure 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  period  not  to 
extend  beyond  12:30  for  morning  busi- 
ness be  in  order 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ROMANIA:  PROBLEMS  AND 
PROSPECTS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  we 
begin  the  new  session  with  our 
thoughts  and  emotions  focused  on  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  justice  in  far- 
away lands— Kuwait,  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  Baltic  nations.  Our  concern 
is  warranted.  But  there  are  other  re- 
gions, as  well,  where  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  unclear.  As  Cochairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  I  wish  to  draw  at- 
tention to  Romania. 

Despite  a  landslide  victory  in  last 
May's  elections,  the  government  of 
President  Ion  Iliescu  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Petre  Roman  has  failed  to  secure 
public  confidence,  domestic  or  inter- 
national, particularly  since  the  dismal 
events  of  June  1990.  We  will  not  soon 
forget  the  horrifying  photos  and  grue- 
some eyewitness  accounts  of  miners — 
armed  with  clubs  and  bludgeons — ter- 
rorizing p)eaceful  protesters  in  the 
streets  of  Bucharest. 

Strikes  and  demonstrations  have  per- 
sisted in  Romania  since  that  time. 
Among  the  demands  of  the  demonstra- 
tors are:  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Iliescu 
and  his  government,  a  revised  eco- 
nomic program,  a  detailed  account  of 
the  December  1989  revolution,  stepped 
up  military  reform,  and.  increasingly. 
the  return  of  former  monarch  King  Mi- 
chael Thousands  of  students,  union 
workers,  and  intellectuals  have  taken 
to  the  streets  to  protest  a  seemingly 
inefficient  and  corrupt  bureaucracy.  So 
far,  the  Government  has  refrained  from 
a  repeat  of  last  June's  brutality.  But 
one  demonstration  in  Bucharest  this 
month  resulted  in  a  violent  clash  be- 
tween students  and  police— an  ominous 
sign  for  the  future  that  is  very  disturb- 
ing. 

Much  of  the  political  conflict  stems 
from  Romania's  severe  economic  crisis. 
Shortages  of  consumer  goods  continue 
to  plague  society  and  exert  inflation- 
ary pressure  on  the  economy.  Indus- 
trial production  has  been  falling,  yet 
workers  bitterly  complain  they  lack 
the  raw  materials  to  run  their  fac- 
tories. Meanwhile,  the  situation  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  combined  with  a  drop  in 
Soviet  oil   production  and  a  dearth  of 


hard  currency,  has  intensified  a  sharp 
lack  of  energy  resources,  prompting 
the  Government  to  impose  gas  ration- 
ing policies  at  the  outset  of  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a  cold  winter. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  media. 
While  an  independent  media  is  not  ex- 
plicitly forbidden,  the  new  opposition 
press  is  disadvantaged  in  a  number  of 
ways  and  has  been  subject  to  continu- 
ing harassment  and  violence.  State-run 
publications  are  given  privileged  access 
to  limited  supplies  of  paper:  use  of 
printing  equipment  requires  Govern- 
ment approval.  Independent  journalists 
have  reported  ongoing  threats  from 
Government  agents.  Earlier  this  month 
a  number  of  foreign  journalists  were 
assaulted  by  Romanian  police,  appar- 
ently after  having  displayed  their  iden- 
tification cards.  Television,  too.  re- 
mains heavily  influenced  by  the  state. 

Within  Romanian  society,  deepseated 
hostilities  toward  ethnic  minorities 
persist  unresolved.  Since  the  revolu- 
tion. anti-Hungarian  and  anti-Gypsy 
sentiments  have  been  inflamed  by  the 
emergence  of  independent  organiza- 
tions and  publications  that  flaunt  eth- 
nocentric ideals.  As  we  recall,  those 
sentiments  erupted  in  violence  last 
March  in  the  Transylvanian  town  of 
Tirgu  Mures,  when  villagers  armed 
with  pitchforks  were  bused  in  from  the 
countryside  and  attacked  local  Hun- 
garian citizens. 

And,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  trou- 
bling issues  in  Romania  is  the  fate  of 
its  abandoned  children,  many  of  whom 
are  victims  of  neglect,  malnutrition, 
and  AIDS  While  the  international 
community,  including  numerous  Amer- 
ican citizens,  has  rallied  to  the  rescue 
of  Romanian  orphans,  the  larger  con- 
cerns go  unanswered.  The  conditions 
that  produced  these  children— forced 
birth  policies  and  primitive  health 
care — have  not  been  adequately  ad- 
dressed by  the  Romanian  Government 
or  by  outside  sources.  Access  to  birth 
control  and  family  planning  resources 
is  still  severely  limited,  and  medical 
supplies  and  technology  have  been  slow- 
to  arrive.  The  most  innocent  members 
of  Romanian  society  have  become  its 
most  pathetic  victims. 

Clearly,  President  Iliescu  faces  a  dif- 
ficult challenge  in  undoing  the  legacy 
of  Ceausescu  and  consolidating  democ- 
racy in  Romania.  Equally  clearly,  the 
authorities  are  preoccupied  with  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  economy  and  re- 
sent the  ongoing  strikes  and  dem- 
onstrations. But  without  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  public,  no  policy  ini- 
tiative IS  likely  to  succeed.  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  few  areas  In  which  I 
think  the  United  States  can— and 
should — encourage  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment to  act. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  clarify  the 
events  of  the  December  1989  revolution. 
Many  doubts  have  endured  within  Ro- 
manian society  as  to  who  was  respon- 
sible for  instigating  the  violence  m  Bu- 


charest, A  second  important  step  would 
be  to  issue  an  official  report  on  the 
June  clashes  between  opposition  forces 
and  miners.  A  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion was  established  long  ago  to  con- 
duct such  an  inquiry,  but  as  of  Januar>' 
19  had  produced  only  preliminary  con- 
clusions. The  Romanian  authorities  did 
recently  complete  a  report  on  last 
March's  ethnic  violence  in  Tirgu 
Mures,  but  critics  say  it  fails  to  iden- 
tify the  reasons  behind  the  outburst  of 
hostility.  Overall,  it  appears  the  au- 
thorities are  reluctant  to  probe  the 
sources  of  conflict  menacing  Romanian 
society. 

Iliescu's  government  must  also  prove 
its  commitment  to  a  free  press.  The 
Romanian  public  needs  unfettered  ac- 
cess to  honest,  comprehensive  informa- 
tion: the  current  environment  is  pro- 
moting division,  speculation,  and  slan- 
der. The  United  States  should  reem- 
phasize  this  issue  as  we  evaluate  our 
relationship  with  Romania,  for  exam- 
ple when  considering  foreign  aid.  And 
we  should  be  sure  to  continue  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  m  the  region. 

Finally.  Mr,  Iliescu  and  his  govern- 
ment must  demonstrate  genuine  toler- 
ance of  the  opposition  forces  in  Roma- 
nia, This  will  be  the  truest  test  of  his 
commitment  to  democracy.  Good  faith 
discussions  with  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, ethnic  minority  leaders,  trade 
union  officials,  and  students  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  building  support  for 
his  policies.  A  President  is  elected  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  Mr. 
Iliescu  must  show  he  can  serve  all  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  things  have  not 
changed  that  much,  even  though  there 
have  been  elections,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  for  us  to  focus  on  Romania 
and  to  send  some  clear  messages  to 
that  Government  that  now  that  democ- 
ratization, so  to  speak,  has  come  to 
Romania,  there  are  some  responsibil- 
ities that  are  inherent  in  such  actions. 
That  includes  human  rights.  It  in- 
cludes, as  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki 
accords,  that  they  respect  human 
rights  and  they  comply  with  the  CSCE 
process  and  that  is  not  occurring 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
that  the  period  for  morning  business 
expires  at  12:30 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI    I  thank  the  Chair 
I    wonder   if   I    might    be    extended    by 
unanimous  consent  about  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair 


THE  AGKNT  (IKANdK  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  MLRKOWSKl  Mr  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  SciMti'  bill  238.  which  is 
the  proposed  AKeni  orange  Act  of  1991, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Senate  passage 
of  this  bill.  I  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  bill  in  my  capacity  as  ranking 
member  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  view  it  sis  a  thoughtful  and 
very  carefully  crafted  compromise. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  hard  to  reach  the  agreement  on 
what  has  been  a  very  difficult  issue, 
and  one  that  has  been  with  us  for  a 
long  time.  I  particularly  commend  the 
contribution  of  Senator  Simpson.  Sen- 
ator Daschle.  Senator  Cranston.  Con- 
gressman Montgomery,  and  Congress- 
man Stump. 

For  several  years,  the  problem  of  how 
to  address  the  agent  orange  issue  has 
proven  to  be  a  divisive  one.  The  House 
and  Senate  have  simply  been  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  agent  orange 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  coming  into 
the  Senate  in  1980.  going  on  the  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  Committee,  and  being  ad- 
vised that  there  was  a  study  being  con- 
ducted by  a  leading  American  univer- 
sity that  would  determine  once  and  for 
all  what  action  should  be  taken  by  this 
body  on  the  responsibility  concerning 
agent  orange. 

Clearly,  10  years  have  gone  by,  and 
we  have  yet  to  reach  a  solution  and  a 
consensus.  We  recognize,  of  course,  our 
continuing  obligation 

I  am.  therefore,  especially  pleased 
that  all  Interested  Members  have  ex- 
amined the  goals  of  the  agent  orange 
proposals  and  have  taken  Into  account 
the  concerns  of  those  opposed  to  past 
a^ent  orange  bills  This  understanding 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  achieving 
a  compromise  on  agent  orange. 

Mr  I'rf'.sKlent.  our  Nation's  Vietnam 
veterans  will  benefit  greatly  from  en- 
actment of  this  bill  Many  of  these 
Vietnam  veterans  have  been  extremely 
concerned  about  possible  exposure  to 
agent  orange  while  in  Vietnam  and  the 
possible  health  effects  of  such  expo- 
sure. 

The  independent  evaluation  of  agent 
orange  research  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  as  provided  under  this 
bill,  will  be  a  useful  tool  in  providing 
the  American  people—and  particularly 
Vietnam  veterans— with  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  my  friend, 
the  Honorable  G.V.  "Sonny"  Montgom- 
KRY  from  VA's  Secretary.  Ed 
Derwinski  This  letter  began  in  the  fol- 
lowing way— 

On  behalf  of  the  Administration.  I  am 
pleased  to  Inform  you  the  President  Is  per- 
sonally aware  of  and  totally   supportive  of 


H.R  556.  102()  Congress,  the  Agent  Orange 
Act  of  1991 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Bush,  the  US  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  H  R.  556  by  a  vote 
of  412  yeas  and  0  nays.  The  Senate  bill. 
S  238,  Is  nearly  identical  to  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  over- 
whelmingly pass  the  agent  orange  bill 
under  consideration  today 


RECESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  stands  in 
recess  until  2:15. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:32  p.m.. 
recessed  until  2:16  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Dixon]. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  for  1  moment? 

Mr.  LEVIN    I  withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 


NOTICE  <.'¥  MEETING 
Mr  LEAH'Y  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand there  may  be  a  few  minutes' 
delay  before  the  vote.  I  inform  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, there  Is  a  meeting  beginning  right 
now  in  the  President's  room.  I  urge  at- 
tendance for  the  purpose  of  a  quorum. 
Thank  you. 


AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF  1991 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order.  S.  238  is  laid  aside, 
and  the  clerk  will  report  the  House 
companion  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H  R  556)  to  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  obtain  Inde- 
pendent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbicides,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Under 
the  previous  order.  H  R  556  us  consid- 
ered read  a  third  time,  and  the  ques- 
tion occurs  on  passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  FORD  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr  Cranston]  Is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  99. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No  9  Leg  ] 
YEAS— 99 


Aduna 

Fowler 

Meuenbaum 

Ak&ka 

Oan 

MIkulakI 

Baucus 

Ql«an 

MlUhell 

BeoUen 

Core 

Moynlhan 

BIdeD 

Gorton 

MurkowBkl 

BincunajD 

Craluun 

Nicklet 

BoDd 

Onunm 

Nunn 

Boren 

Oranley 

Packwood 

Bradley 

HarklD 

Pell 

Brravu 

Hatch 

PreMler 

Brown 

Hatfleld 

Pryor 

Bryui 

Henin 

Reld 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Rl<cle 

Burdick 

Helm» 

Robb 

Burns 

Hollino 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roih 

Chafee 

Jedord* 

Rudmao 

Co&U 

Johnston 

Sanfonl 

Cochnui 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Cohrn 

Kasten 

Saaser 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Crelf 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

D  Anuto 

Kerry 

Sunon 

Duifortl) 

Kohl 

SlmpaoD 

Da«rhle 

Ljiulenberg 

Smith 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lleberman 

Symmt 

Dole 

Lotl 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Lusar 

Wallop 

Durenbenrer 

Mack 

Warner 

Ejion 

McCain 

WelUtone 

Ford 

McConnell 

WUiJi 

NAYS^-0 
NOT  VOTING— 1 
Cranston 

So  the  bill  (H  R.  556)  was  passed 

Mr.  DASCHLE  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  HEINZ  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr  President,  are  we  In 
morning  business  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  asks  unanimous  consent,  we 
could  be. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  as  In  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  Senator  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr   HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Hkinz  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S  293  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  ■Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


January  30,  1991 

Senators      addressed 


Several 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  advised  that  we 
are  presently  acting  under  an  absence 
of  an  agenda  Will  he  want  to  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  a 
brief  period  as  in  morning  business'^ 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  AGENT  ORANGE  ACT  OF   1991 

.Mr  JEFFORDS.  .Mr  President.  I  un- 
fortunately was  absent  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  agent  orange  bill  which 
just  passed.  Myself  and  many  others, 
especially  the  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Daschle  from  South  Dakota, 
.spent  many  years  trying  to  bring  forth 
progress  in  thl^^  area  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  how  well  it  passed  today. 

Mr  President,  1  remember  how  these 
events  came  about  which  led  us  to 
what  we  did  today.  I  was  one  of  tho.se 
fortunate  Individuals  who  did  his  mili- 
tary service  m  the  gap  between  wars.  I 
was  just  a  little  bit  too  old  to  be  In  the 
Vietnam  war  and  a  little  bit  too  young 
to  have  served  In  either  World  War  II 
or  the  Korean  war  Yet,  I  did  observe 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  tre- 
mendous joy  when  our  troops  came 
home.  I  remember  how  emotional  we 
were  and  how  thankful  we  were  and 
how  glorious  an  occasion  it  was. 

Then  I  remember  the  end  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  when  cuir  men  came  home  and 
they  unjustly  received  the  scorn  of  our 
veterans,  the  p«'ople  who  looked  at 
them  £LS  if  they  had  been  stupid  or  fool- 
ish to  come  back  and  understood  how 
miserable  they  must  have  felt;  for  if 
you  are  in  a  popular  war.  certainly  it 
takes  much  out  of  you.  but  you  can 
bear  your  wounds  with  pride.  But  to 
fight  an  unpopular  war  means  that 
when  you  come  back  and  people  look 
down  upon  you.  Iho.se  wounds  become 
even  more  difficult  and  burdensome, 

I  remember  we  held  a  meeting  with 
Bobble  Muller,  the  founder  and  head  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  who 
came  to  Vermont  Half  of  the  audito- 
rium was  filled  with  Vietnam  veterans 
and  the  other  half  with  World  War  II 
veterans  and  citizens,  and  the  horrible 
debate  that  went  on  and  the  scorn  that 
was  expressed  to  those  Vietnam  veter- 
ans left  me  deeply,  deeply  moved. 

Thus,  as  time  progressed,  we  were 
able  to  make  progress,  I  established  a 
veterans  advisory  committee  and  got 
the  groups  together  in  Vermont  and 
healed  those  wounds  probably  quicker 
than  others. 

One  of  the  real  scars  of  that  war  was 
the  agent  orange  issue.  For  bad  as  it 
was  to  be  dumped  on  with  scorn  when 
you  came  home.  It  was  even  worse  to 
realize  you  had  been  dumped  on  by  acid 


rain  or  the  yellow  rain,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  and  left  with  the  threat 
of  Illness,  or  the  threat  to  your  life. 

Some  progress  was  made  through  a 
litigation  which  ended  in  the  mid- 
1980's.  But  the  court  told  us  at  that 
time  the  real  place  this  issue  had  to  be 
resolved  because  of  the  complications 
of  proof  and  the  ability  to  be  able  to 
show  that  anything  that  happened  to 
you  might  be  related  to  dioxin  was  in 
the  Congress.  The  court  said  you  are 
the  ones  who  ought  to  find  the  answer 
to  this  very  complicated  and  difficult 
problem. 

We  worked  at  it  and  we  worked  at  it 
and  finally  today  we  have  a  real  hope. 
Part  of  that  hope  is  brought  about  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  VA,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  who  himself  moved  forward 
to  try  and  resolve  some  of  these  Issues. 
The  answer  we  have  here  today  Is  not  a 
perfect  one,  but  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  situation  was  before  this  bill 
passed. 

It  has  taken  years  for  this  country  to 
recognize  the  Illnesses  unique  to  Viet- 
nam veterans,  some  of  the  most  dev- 
astating being  those  associated  with 
exposure  to  a  deadly  defoliant  heavily 
sprayed  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  in  V'ietnam^agenl  orange. 

The  Agent  Orange  Act  of  1991  is  a 
compromise  crafted  from  a  long-time 
controversy  concerning  whether  exist- 
ing scientific  evidence  adequately 
proves  the  effects  of  exposure  to  agent 
orange.  W'hile  this  controversy  has  not 
been  completely  resolved,  I  think  we 
should  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
veterans. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  cod- 
ify the  presumptions  of  service  connec- 
tion for  certain  diseases  associated 
with  herbicide  exposure.  After  passage 
of  this  bill,  a  Vietnam  veteran  disabled 
by  non-Hodgkln's  lymphoma,  soft-tis- 
sue sarcoma,  or  chloracne  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  incurred  that  disease 
while  on  active  duty. 

Second,  this  legislation  provides  for 
research  in  areas  including  tissue 
archiving,  blood  sampling  and  testing, 
and  clinical-records  review.  Such  ac- 
tivities would  not  be  conducted  if  the 
Veterans'  Administration  determines 
after  considering  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  that  they 
are  not  feasible  or  cost  effective  or 
would  not  make  a  material  contribu- 
tion to  the  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Such  activities  would  be  subject 
to  specific  appropriation  of  funds  by 
the  Congress. 

Clearly,  we  will  never  be  able  to  offer 
full  compensation  to  the  soldier  who 
lost  a  leg  to  a  land  mine,  or  to  the  fam- 
ily broken  as  a  result  of  a  clinically  de- 
pressed or  alcoholic  father,  or  to  those 
with  manifestations  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  Already  victimized  by 
controversies  surrounding  Vietnam. 
these  veterans  should  not  be  further 
victimized  by  a  questioning  scientific 
community.  We  cannot  forget  the  price 


these  men  and  women  paid  serving 
their  country  in  Vietnam,  They  are 
owed  the  commitment  that  this  bill  at 
long  last  provides. 

I  am  thankful  to  have  been  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  bill  and  feel  rewarded  for  all 
the  years  I  put  in  to  try  to  bring  us  to 
this  day  and  want  to  express  my 
sincerest  thanks  for  those  who  helped 
pass  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  act- 
ing majority  leader  is  recognized. 


BILL  INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED— 
S    238 

Mr  DASCHLE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S,  238  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  DASCHLE,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  {pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized, 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  BtTrfPERS  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S,  294  are 
located  m  todays  RECORD  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yields  the  floor. 

Does  the  assistant  Republican  leader 
ask  for  recognition'' 

Mr   SIMPSON.  Yes.  .Mr   President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  as- 
sistant Republican  leader 


DEMOCRAT 
STATE     OF 


COMMENTS  ON  THE 
RESPONSE  TO  THE 
THE  UNION 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  excellent  State  of  the 
Union  Address  last  e%'enlng.  It  was  a 
stirring  speech,  and  it  cut  right  to  the 
heart — to  the  very  bone  and  sinew — of 
what  so  many  of  us  have  been  thinking 
and  feeling  these  past  2  weeks 

Most  importantly.  I  think  his  words 
united  us  for  one  crisp,  clear,  and  mov- 
ing moment.  It  brought  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  its  feet  and  the 
House  and  Senate  stood  together, 
joined  with  singleness  of  purpose,  unit- 
ed in  our  belief  and  the  course  of  our 
direction. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  address,  when 
we  rose  as  a  body  to  give  the  I*resi- 
dents  words  in  support  of  our  troops  a 
standing  ovation.  I  felt  that  Saddam 
Hussein,  who  most  certainly  was 
watching,  or  who  probably  would  be 
seeing  portions  of  that  address,  should 
have     realized     what     a     tremendous 
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sl^^'^^^•h  and  dedication  is  displayed 
whfri  'A-'  .ire  united. 

I  feel  a  Ki>'-it  ileal  of  pride  in  our 
President,  aiiv:  I  rhink  so  many  of  us 
do.  and  the  unity  he  inspired  last 
niffht.  however,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
disappointed  in  the  Democrat  response 
which  followed  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address. 

It  was  entirely  appropriate  during 
this  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
threatens  the  very  foundations  of  what 
we  believe  in  as  a  nation,  to  focus  on 
our  goals  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American,  and  what 
it  means  to  have  the  burden  of  leader- 
ship in  this  world.  The  State  of  the 
Union  Address  appropriately  focused 
on  Issues  much  more  important  than 
Inslde-the-beltway  political  In-flghting 
and  partisanship. 

Unfortunately,  the  Democrat  re- 
sponse Implied  that  the  President  was 
not  doing  enough  to  resolve  our  crises 
here  at  home.  It  is  the  Congress  that 
does  the  Nation's  business.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  get  a  vote.  Although  this 
President  has  been  criticized  for  not 
being  specific,  the  Democratic  Party's 
response  on  domestic  issues  sounded 
more  like  a  tired  string  of  old  political 
slogans  dribbling  out  of  a  leaky  bal- 
loon. 

What  specifics  do  they  propose"' 
None.  They  encourage  economic 
growth,  sensible  energy  policy,  more 
concern  with  our  environment,  the 
strengthening  of  our  banking  system, 
campaign  finance  reform,  and  access  to 
health  care.  Who  does  nof  Those  are 
issues  we  are  all  here  to  address. 

But  at  the  end  of  that  litany  came 
the  added  verbiage  of  the  same  old 
tired  images  of  class  warfare  in  this 
country.  I  would  hope,  and  think  that 
the  Democrats  might  learn  once  and 
for  all.  that  class  warfare  rhetoric  real- 
ly does  not  sell  too  well 

The  President  took  the  high  road  He 
congratulated  our  troops  on  the  impor- 
tance of  their  mission.  He  did  not  focus 
on  whether  they  were  black  or  white  or 
brown  or  yellow,  or  whether  or  not 
their  families  made  $10,000  a  year. 
S50.000  a  year,  or  more  than  that  a 
year,  because  none  of  that  really  mat- 
ters at  all  when  the  cause  is  so  very 
great  and  so  very  just. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  which 
threatens  the  very  fiber  of  our  country 
and  everything  in  which  we  believe.  I 
found  it  incredibly  distasteful  that  the 
Democrats  resorted  to  the  same  type  of 
rich  versus  poor  campaign  rhetoric  of 
1990  with  which  they  sought  to  use  to 
divide  this  country  during  the  course 
of  the  budget  reform  debate.  All  we 
were  trying  to  do  in  that  measure  was 
to  take  the  Medicare  budget  and  allow 
It  to  be  increased  by  10  percent  instead 
of  11  percent.  That  was  called  a  cut 
from  coast  to  coast.  When  a  10-percent 
Increase  is  called  a  cut,  all  Americans 
should  be  on  guard  as  to  what  p>oUtical 
rhetoric  can  do. 


And  so  here  we  see  another  attempt 
to  divide  the  country  with  that  kind  of 
political  rhetoric  targeted  at  the  State 
of  the  Union  address,  a  speech  intended 
primarily  to  unify  this  country  in  a 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  expect  to 
achieve  our  solemn  and  sworn  duty  of 
leadership  in  the  world  if  we  have  to 
stick  a  finger  In  the  air  and  constantly 
gauge  which  way  the  wind  blows  ac- 
cording to  the  polls  of  either  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Republicans. 

George  Bush  has  not  done  that  I  can 
assure  you.  He  has  boldly  and  deci- 
sively embarked  upon  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  is  grounded  in  moral  con- 
viction, reflective  conscience,  and  ex- 
perience not  political  expediency  or 
popular  opinion.  That  is  why  he  de- 
serves our  full  support. 

It  is  clear  that  he  does,  in  fact,  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  must  be  a  very  dis- 
concerting strategic  problem  for  the 
partisan  efforts  of  the  Democrats.  You 
do  not  see  many  of  them  lined  up  to 
take  him  on  for  the  Presidency.  Odd.  is 
it  not? 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  George 
Bush's  human  rights  record  He  and 
James  Baker,  in  their  expert  ways,  are 
dealing  with  the  Soviets  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  maintain  our  bilateral  co- 
operation, urging  restraint  and  obtain- 
ing commitments  for  human  rights  im- 
provements in  the  Baltic  States. 

The  majority  leader  regrettably 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Jesuit 
murders  in  El  Salvador.  I  think  that 
was  a  wretched  excess,  and  I  would  say 
that  and  I  will.  In  fact.  I  have  advised 
my  friend  from  Maine  that  I  would  be 
saying  some  strong  things  on  the  floor 
That  singular  reference  was  wretched 
excess  In  a  State  of  the  Union  Address 
response,  we  are  told  about  the  mur- 
dered Jesuit  priests  in  El  Salvador  as  a 
shot  across  the  bow  of  this  President. 
The  majority  leader  conveniently 
omitted  mentioning  the  American 
servicemen,  our  troops — who  were  re- 
cently executed  in  cold  blood  by  the 
rebels,  the  leftist  rebels,  in  that  same 
country,  after  their  helicopter  had 
been  shot  down  This  was  a  gross  act. 
certainly  no  less  egregious  than  the 
murder  of  the  Jesuit  priests 

There  was  no  expressed  outrage  over 
that  atrocity  in  the  response— none 
Double  standards?  The  quote  in  the 
Democratic  response  was  that  "we  can- 
not oppose  repression  in  one  place  and 
overlook  it  in  another."  What  could  be 
more  obvious  a  double  standard  than 
the  example  I  have  given  regarding  the 
murder  of  our  servicemen  in  El  Sal- 
vador? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  response  to  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  the  Demo- 
crats also  seemed  very  eager  to  take 
credit  for  missile  systems  like  the  Pa- 
triot, which  is  serving  so  well  in  the 
Middle  East. 


I  now  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  President 
George  Bush,  and  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  "Cap"  Weinberger,  who  used  to 
take  a  pretty  good  load  of  guff  right 
here  in  this  Chamber,  for  their  fore- 
sight and  for  their  encouragement  in 
funding  the  Patriot  missile  and  other 
strategic  defense  initiatives,  which  we. 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  fought 
like  dogs  for  over  a  decade. 

In  the  interest  of  bipartisanship  and 
comity.  I  would  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  to  recite  chapter  and  verse,  or 
Member  by  Member,  to  demonstrate 
where  the  support  has  been  for  these 
kinds  of  high-technology  defensive 
weapons.  That  is  unseemingly  inappro- 
priate at  this  time. 

The  President  also  called  for  a  sen- 
sible national  energy  policy.  There 
have  been  many  of  us  calling  for  a  sen- 
sible national  energy  policy  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  years.  I  come  from  an  energy 
producing  State.  We  have  been  plead- 
ing for  a  national  energy  policy. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  one  that  the  Democrat 
Party  has  invented  In  fact,  some  of 
the  gravest  problems  we  have  in  trying 
to  form  a  national  energy  policy  comes 
from  regional,  not  party  concerns- 
Northeast  versus  the  Southwest,  the 
West  versus  the  East.  That  is  why  we 
have  never  obtained  a  national  energy 
policy.  We  are  all  at  fault  on  that.  This 
President  is  going  to  present  us  now 
with  an  energy  program  soon  after  the 
1st  of  February,  and  we  will  then  pro- 
ceed. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  heard  the 
Democrats  calling  for  what  was  de- 
scribed as  the  crisis  of  the  decade, 
long-term  care  for  the  elderly.  Mr. 
President,  that  sounds  like  classic  po- 
litical posturing. 

Have  we  forgotten  what  happened  to 
the  catastrophic  health  care  measure 
in  this  Chamber?  How  in  the  world  are 
we  going  to  move  on  to  the  issue  of 
long-term  care  if  we  cannot  even  legis- 
latively address  the  issue  of  cata- 
strophic health  care''  That  was  shot 
down  in  here,  by  a  great  miasma  of 
rocketry  from  people  who  were  the 
most  privileged  in  our  society,  people 
who  refused  to  pay  $750  a  year  or  $1,500 
a  year  in  the  year  1993.  That  is  what  it 
would  have  cost.  So  this  5  percent  of 
the  senior  population,  the  folks  most 
able  to  afford  the  cost  rattled  our  cages 
in  ways  that  we  found  ourselves  cower- 
ing under  the  desks. 

Now  they  are  going  to  ask  us  to  do 
long-term  health  care  which  is  25.000 
bucks  a  pop  per  year,  per  person?  We 
have  not  even  been  able  to  do  cata- 
strophic health  care  when  we  should 
have.  I  did  not  vote  to  repeal  it  I  can 
promise  you  that.  I  was  ready  to  re- 
quire people  to  put  up  $4.16  a  month. 
■Then  we  would  have  gone  to  $9.80  a 
month  in  1993.  to  take  care  of  having 
365  days  of  health  care  in  a  hospital, 
and   180  days  of  skilled  nursing  care. 
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hospice  rare,  no  more  coinsurance,  and 
never  pay  over  $600  a  year  for  their 
pharmacy  charges.  The  cost  would 
have  been  approximately  $4  per  month. 
That  would  have  taken  care  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
that  we  were  trying  to  help. 

There  are  15  percent  of  those  people 
who  would  have  had  to  pay  no  more 
than  $200  a  year  additional.  Then  the 
top  5  percent  would  have  had  to  put  in 
the  $750  or  the  $1,500 

So  it  is  not  really  going  to  do  any 
good  to  start  off  the  session  talking 
about  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  wheth- 
er you  make  $10,000  or  $50,000  or 
$200,000.  or  whether  your  children  are 
over  there  in  that  part  of  the  Earth.  I 
think  that  is  very  unfortunate:  a  very 
poor  way  to  start  the  session. 

I  saw  the  language  of  the  Democrat 
response.  I  thought  for  a  moment.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  my  friend  George 
Mitchell,  the  majority  leader,  who  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for.  I  serve 
with  him  on  two  committees,  I  respect 
him  deeply,  respect  his  judgment,  and  I 
re8p)ect  his  honesty  We  have  worked 
together  on  tough  issues — clean  air.  en- 
vironmental issues,  and  veterans  is- 
sues. And  I  think  we  see  here  a  hazard 
of  politics.  This  addre.ss  was  probably 
prepared  before  the  President's  ad- 
dress. It  was  taped  before  the  Presi- 
dent's address. 

I  think  the  most  disturbing  part  was 
on  page  3  where  it  said  "We  seek  a 
world  where  justice  and  human  rights 
are  respected  everywhere.  Students 
massacred  in  China,  priests  murdered 
In  Central  America,  demonstrators 
gunned  down  in  Lithuania— these  acts 
of  violence  are  as  wrong  as  Iraqi  sol- 
diers killing  civilians.  We  cannot  op- 
pose repression  in  one  place  and  over- 
look it  in  another." 

That  was  a  puzzling  statement  for 
me.  and  I  have  outlined  the  reasons 
why  I  think  so. 

Then  this  was  also  stated  in  the 
Democrats  response  "The  war  has 
shown  us  the  enormous  potential  of  our 
people  and  our  technology.  We  have 
combined  supt'rlor  equipment  with  con- 
centrated training." 

Yes  A  lot  of  us  did  that.  And  a  lot  of 
us  did  not  do  that  to  assist  in  that 
cause.  Certainly  we  have  had  no  energy 
policy.  On  that  point,  the  Democrat  re- 
sponse is  correct.  And  then  the  re- 
sponse also  said:  "We  spend  more  on 
health  care  than  any  other  country.  We 
get  the  best  of  tare  hut  only  for  those 
who  afford  it."  What  an  extraordinary 
statement'  Six  hundred  sixty  billion 
dollars  a  year  is  expended  in  this  coun- 
try for  health  care.  That  is  reality.  $660 
billion  a  year. 

Some  Americans  are  left  out.  But  in 
fact,  those  that  were  newly  included  m 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  in  October 
when  we  made  citizens  under  19  eligible 
for  Medicaid. 

The  Democrat  response  cites  that  we 
have    had    record    budget   deficits   and 


record  trade  deficits,  and  we  have  lost 
jobs.  We  sure  have.  During  all  the  time 
I  have  been  here,  except  for  a  4-year  hi- 
atus, the  Congress  has  been  controlled 
by  the  Democrat  Party. 

In  fact,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, there  is  an  extraordinary  lock 
over  there  that  should  be  broken  by 
the  American  public  at  some  appro- 
priate time.  I  would  think  soon,  not 
only  to  vote  m  some  new  Members  but 
also  to  shake  up  a  recalcitrant  and  ob- 
stinate staff  who  have  become  arrogant 
and  encrusted  over  in  that  body.  At 
least  here  we  had  a  little  disruption 
here  in  '84.  and  everybody  woke  up, 
smelled  the  coffee,  and  figured.  "My 
God.  you  can  lose  your  job  when  you 
are  entrenched  staff  personnel.  It  is  a 
healthy  thing  to  learn  in  a  legislative 
body,  very  healthy. 

So  now  I  have  gotten  to  the  most  dis- 
appointing part  of  the  Democrat  re- 
sponse— the  discussion  about  families 
who  earn  more  than  $200,000  a  year  and 
how  there  are  not  many  kids  from  fam- 
ilies like  that  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Majority  Leader  asserted 
that  it  is  mostly  the  children  of  work- 
ing people,  the  middle  class,  the  poor 
who  will  do  the  fighting  and  dying,  and 
their  families  should  not  have  to  bear 
all  that  burden."  I  think  that  is  really, 
very  unbecoming  class  warfare  rhet- 
oric. It  does  not  serve  our  country  well 

I  hope  that  the  American  people- 
thoughtful  as  they  are — go  back  and 
look  at  the  debate  on  the  tax  reform 
package  several  years  back  when  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  were  saying:  "This  is  a  remark- 
able tax  package.  It  finally  hits  the 
rich.  It  finally  'donged'  them."  We  fi- 
nally brought  equity  into  the  system, 
and  we  are  terribly  pleased.  We  think 
everyone  should  accept  it."  That  is 
what  they  said.  That  is  what  they  said 
down  at  this  end,  of  the  Capitol,  and  at 
that  end  of  the  Capitol.  That  is  what 
they  said.  Yes  during  the  budget  accord 
debate  it  was  said  that  "finally,  we 
have  brought  equity  to  the  system." 
We  saw  that  one  go  a  glimmering— it 
was  used  for  good  mileage,  too — in  Oc- 
tober. No  one  can  argue  that.  That  is 
politics.  But.  ultimately,  it  will  not 
sell. 

Go  back  and  look  at  the  language  of 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
and  in  the  Democrat  Party,  at  the  de- 
bate, passage  and  signing  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  And  you  will  find  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  things  ever  to  have 
been  put  together,  .^t  least  that  is 
what  they  said  until  October  of  last 
year. 

So  as  we  say  in  our  trade,  "look  at 
the  record." 

So  I  want  to  share  those  things,  and 
to  tell  you  the  reasons  why  I  am  saying 
them.  I  wonder  what  solutions  will  be 
presented  other  than  the  ones  that  will 
always  be  presented.  There  was  not 
anything  new  there  in  the  Democrat 
response.    How    in    the    world    will    we 


move  on  to  addressing  the  important 

issues  like  health  c^re  if  we  are  going 
to  try  to  emphasize  class  warfare'!'  Cer- 
tainly trying  to  leapfrog  right  over  a 
catastrophic  health  care  bill  disaster 
or  ignoring  it  completely  is  not  the  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  President,  George  Bush  came  up 
here  last  night  and  inspired  us  to  unite 
behind  him  and  the  American  troops — 
the  men  and  women  who  are  putting 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  the  Middle 
East.  That  was  a  noble,  patriotic  and 
reasonable  request.  It  was  no  time  for 
the  tired  repetition  of  partisan  shots. 
George  Bush  did  not  lob  any  at  the 
Democrats.  For  just  once  I  thought  the 
Democrats  might  do  the  same.  But  I 
was  sadly  mistaken,  and  personally 
disappointed. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  who  I 
have  seen  gathering  in  and  out  about 
the  floor  will  undoubtedly  have  some 
response.  I  am  here  to  share  my  views, 
but  I  share  them  with  the  deepest  of 
my  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  Senator 
Sarbanes. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  when  he  spoke  I  think  he 
used  the  phrase  "wretched  excess  "  in 
the  course  of  his  comments  about  the 
majority  leaders  speech,  and  I  must 
say  to  him  that  if  there  was  a  state- 
ment to  which  that  phrase  ought  to 
apply,  I  think  it  is  the  statement  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  just  made. 

I  believe  the  maionty  leader  made  a 
very  thoughtful  and  sensitive  state- 
ment last  night,  I  think  he  recognized 
clearly  where  our  Nation  finds  itself  at 
the  moment  and  reiterated  very  strong 
support  for  our  men  and  women  who 
have  answered  their  country's  call.  In 
fact,  the  majority  leader,  in  referring 
to  them,  said,  "They  are  Americans, 
not  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but 
Americans  who  have  answered  their 
country's  call.  " 

I  find  it  passing  strange  that  at  a 
time  of  such  serious  magnitude  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader  would  take  to 
the  floor  and.  m  effect,  mject  partisan- 
ship into  this  debate  by  the  nature  of 
his  own  remarks.  That  injection  is 
wretched  excess.  The  majority  leader 
said  last  night.  "There  is  nothing  a 
democratic  society  can  do  that  is  more 
difficult  than  to  ask  a  few  to  risk  ev- 
erything in  behalf  of  the  many  who 
risk  nothing.  We  have  done  that.  Our 
troops  deserve  our  full  support.  They 
have  mine  and  that  of  the  Congress." 
Then  he  went  on  to  say.  "Our  support 
will  not  end  when  the  fighting  ends." 
And  he  talked  about  what  is  to  come 
when  the  war  is  over. 

Obviously,  domestic  needs  are  an  im- 
portant agenda,  too,  and  must  be  ad- 
dressed And  while  the  President  men- 
tioned domestic  issues  m  the  course  of 
his  remarks  last  night,  there  are  obvi- 
ously  differences   that  exist  over   the 
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nature  of  what  the  domestic  agenda 
should  be  and  what  the  extent  of  the 
commitment  to  it  should  be. 

I  heard  the  assistant  minority  leader 
talk  about  the  health  care  section  and 
the  stiitement  that  a  lot  of  Americans 
are  left  out  of  receiving  health  care, 
and  he  questioned  that,  as  I  understood 
him.  1.  frankly  do  not  know  on  what 
facts  he  bases  that  question  It  is  unde 
niable  that  millions  of  Americans  do 
not  have  health  insurance.  He  made 
reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  Med- 
icaid Protfram  to  cover  some  additional 
people  last  year,  a  very  welcomed  de- 
velopment But  I  suggest  to  him  that 
there  are  millions  and  millions  above 
the  Medicaid  levels  who  are  in  no  posi- 
tion to  afford  adequate  health  care, 
and  that  is  a  problem  that  needs  to  be 
addressed 

I  have  to  say  to  him  very  candidly 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  class  warfare 
when  confronted  once  again  by  what  is 
becoming.  I  regret  to  say.  a  fixation  on 
the  part  of  the  President  with  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut,  to  point  out  that  the 
benefit  of  this  tax  cut  runs 
preponderately,  overwhelmingly  to 
those  at  the  upper  end  of  the  income 
scale,  and  that  the  men  and  women 
that  are  fighting  in  the  gulf  are  in  fact 
drawn  from  families,  middle-income 
working  people,  and  from  the  poor. 

Of  course,  we  are  in  a  difficult  deficit 
situation,  but  if  any  taxes  are  to  be 
cut.  it  ought  to  be  those  of  working 
men  and  women  in  the  middle  class. 
the  ones  who  are  already  bearing  the 
burden  of  taxes,  and  as  the  majority 
leader  noted  yesterday  evening,  also 
bearing  the  burden  of  war.  The  troops 
there  have  been  drawn  from  these  fami- 
lies, and  those  families  ought  not  to 
have  to  carry  both  that  burden  and  the 
financial  burden. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  made 
reference  to  the  passage  of  a  tax  bill 
and  said  it  was  greeted  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. That  tax  bill  did  not  contain 
the  proposal  for  the  capital  gains  tax 
cut.  What  is  now  proposed  is  a  change 
in  the  existing  tax  structure,  in  order 
to  extend  this  tax  cut  to  those  at  the 
very  lop  of  the  Income  scale,  those 
earning  more  than  $200,000  a  year.  We 
had  that  fight.  We  have  had  that  fight 
now  more  than  once  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
President  continues  to  come  back  with 
that  issue,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  defended  that  here  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon. 

If  there  Is  any  sense  of  fairness  and 
equity,  then  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  the  tax  burden  of  working  people 
and  of  the  middle  class,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point  that  the  majority  lead- 
er made  last  night  when  he  talked 
about  the  meaning  of  America  in  terms 
of  everyone  having  a  chance.  That  is 
the  domestic  agenda  that  needs  to  be 
develop)ed  We  need  to  have  a  domestic 
agenda  that  provides  quality  education 
for  every  American  child,  that  provides 


jobs  and  fairness  in  the  workplace.  The 
majority  leader  said,  '*  *  *  no  guaran- 
tees for  anyone  but  an  equal  chance  to 
succeed  for  everyone.' 

I,  too,  like  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, respect  the  judgment  and  hon- 
esty of  the  majority  leader.  I  have  en- 
countered no  person  in  public  life  in 
whose  judgment  and  honesty  I  repose 
greater  trust  and  confidence  I  think 
that  judgment  and  honesty  was  re- 
flected in  the  statement  he  made  yes- 
terday evening.  I  thought  it  was  a 
statement  of  dignity;  it  was  a  state- 
ment that  sought  to  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  what  America  stands  for  It 
was.  in  my  judgment,  a  measured 
statement  that  sought  to  provide  sup- 
port to  the  President  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  in  those  areas  in  which  such 
support  is  critical  at  this  time  in  our 
Nations  history. 

I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  that  distinction.  We  have 
a  democratic  system  and  we  have  dif- 
ferences. We  debate  them.  We  have  dif- 
ferent policy  approaches.  The  majority 
leader  laid  some  of  those  out  in  the  do- 
mestic arena  last  night,  but  he  did  not 
carry  those  differences  into  the  areas 
in  which  the  Nation  needs  to  join  to- 
gether at  this  time.  I  find  it.  as  I  said 
earlier,  passing  strange  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  should  now  be 
seeking  to  inject  that  kind  of  sharp- 
ened difference  into  the  debate  here  in 
this  body. 

I  listened  carefully  to  his  comments. 
I  think  he  used  another  phrase 
"unseemingly  Inappropriate."  I  think 
that  phrase  applies  to  his  remarks  as 
well. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  the 
statement  he  made  last  night.  I  think 
it  spoke  to  what  is  deepest  and  best  in 
our  Nation.  I  think  he  articulated  a  vi- 
sion for  our  country.  He  talked  of 
building  a  better  society  not  just  for 
our  returning  servicemen  and  women 
but  for  their  children  and  all  children. 
That  is  a  vision  worthy  of  the  best  in 
the  American  spirit  and  I  am  plesised 
to  stand  with  him  and  Join  in  that  ef- 
fort. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  (Mr.  Daschle]. 

Mr  DASCHLE  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
I.  too.  felt  very  proud  to  be  represented 
by  the  leadership  demonstrated  last 
night  In  response  to  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
must  say  I  was  also  proud  to  identify 
very  clearly  and  unequivocally  with 
much  of  what  the  President  said  about 
our  purposed  and  hopefully  our  long- 
term  success  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  words  '"wretched"  and  "un- 
seemly"—whether  they  apply  to  a  par- 
ticular response  to  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address  or  any  words  attributed 


to  the  majority  leader— just  do  not  fit. 

How  can  one  have  profound  respect  for 
an  individual  who  utters  wretched  or 
unseemly  comments?  It  seems  to  be  in- 
congruous. 

I  think,  if  anything.  It  demonstrates 
an  extraordinary  superinsensltivlty  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  whip  that  I 
find  difficult  to  understand,  especially 
given  the  magnanimous  words  last 
night  by  the  President  who  spoke  of 
those  who  are  on  the  street  dem- 
onstrating, those  who  differed  with 
him.  The  President  said,  -Look  I  un- 
derstand that  difference;  that  Is  what 
this  democracy  Is  all  about,  expressing 
our  differences.  People  are  out  on  the 
street,  and  I  understand  that.  That  is 
their  right" 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  say.  "I  understand  why  people  are 
demonstrating  in  the  street  against  my 
policy."  how  is  it  we  in  the  Senate  can- 
not tolerate  dissent  and  differences  of 
opinion  without  ascribing  motivation, 
without  calling  it  wretched  or  un- 
seemly? 

If  it  Is  not  unseemly  to  demonstrate, 
how  in  the  world  is  it  unseemly  to  reg- 
ister, in  as  mild  and  diplomatic  and 
tactful  a  way  as  we  can,  our  fundamen- 
tal differences  as  they  pertain  only  to 
domestic  policy'' 

For  8  months  Democrats  have  been 
silent  in  the  name  of  presenting  a  uni- 
fied country  to  Saddam  Hussein  We 
have  been  silent,  and  the  pressure  has 
been  mounting  on  the  majority  leader 
throughout  that  8-month  period  to 
speak  out  in  opposition  to  some  of  the 
things  the  President  did.  But  that  is 
behind  us  because,  in  the  name  of  bi- 
partisanship, in  the  name  of  non- 
partisanship,  those  who  might  have 
held  dissenting  views  with  regard  to 
policy  agreed  not  to  air  them  on  this 
floor  until  the  final  days  prior  to  the 
time  we  went  to  war.  And  only  then,  in 
what  everyone  said  was  one  of  the  most 
constructive  debates  we  have  had  here 
in  a  long  time,  did  Democrats  come  to 
the  floor  to  speak  their  minds,  force- 
fully in  many  cases  But  how  many 
Democrats  have  taken  the  floor  since 
the  war  began  to  utter  their  dissent,  to 
challenge  the  President,  to  say  he  was 
wrong? 

We  may  have  suspended  partisanship, 
but  we  did  not  suspend  the  two-party 
system.  We  did  not  suspend  the  oppor- 
tunities for  us  to  express  ourselves.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  could  have  done 
that  more  capably  than  the  majority 
leader  did  last  night 

Are  there  differences  of  opinon  be- 
tween Democrats  and  Republicans  on 
domestic  issues?  You  bet.  Will  we  de- 
bate them  in  this  session  of  Congress? 
"Vou  bet.  Will  we  have  more  specifics"' 
You  bet.  And  speaking  of  specifics,  it  is 
incredible  to  me  that  any  one  would 
criticize  the  Democratic  resix)nse  for 
lack  of  specifics.  We  had  very  few  when 
it   came   to   the   domestic   agenda   ex- 
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pressed  last  night  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States, 

I  must  tell  you  if  I  have  seen  any 
wretched  excess  in  the  last  week  or  so, 
that  wretched  excess  has  come  from 
partisans  on  the  other  side:  A  state- 
ment by  the  new  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  saying 
Democrats  are  going  to  regret  their 
vote  and  are  going  to  be  made  to  pay 
for  It  in  the  polls,  a  letter  sent  out  by 
the  RSCC  saying  "Stop  those  liberal 
Democrats  from  undermining  the 
President;  send  money  to  the  RSCC; 
send  $1,000  to  the  RSCC  to  save  our 
troops  m  the  Persian  Gulf."  That  is  the 
wretched  excess  we  need  less  of. 

We  ought  to  have  honest  and  fun- 
damental debates  about  these  things. 
We  need  to  talk  about  domestic  issues, 
about  the  national  long-term  prior- 
ities, about  the  fundamental  priorities 
without  ascribing  motives. 

There  are  going  to  be  differences  on 
energy  policy,  health  care,  and  a  whole 
range  of  issues  we  as  a  nation  must  ad- 
dress And  everyone  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press themselves.  To  say  it  is  wretched 
excess — the  majority  leader's  construc- 
tive response  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  unfortunate  and  does 
a  disservice  to  the  kind  of  debate  that 
I  think  is  going  to  be  necessary  if  we 
are  to  do  the  jobs  we  were  elected  to  do 
In  confronting  the  issues  we  must  in 
the  months  ahead. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. Senator  Simpson. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President.  I  am 
fully  aware  my  remarks  would  elicit 
that  type  of  response.  There  is  no  one 
I  respect  more  than  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  He  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinarily helpful  and  supportive  counsel 
to  me  since  I  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  I  have  great  respect  for  him.  When 
he  ranges  the  floor.  I  am  always  on  full 
alert.  And  when  he  comes  to  the  floor 
he  always  says  something  important 
and  says  it  very  powerfully.  I  just  ex- 
plained my  differences  with  the  Demo- 
crats. That  is  what  I  intended  to  do; 
nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

I  believe  that  is  called  freedom  m  de- 
bate and  all  the  things  that  the  good 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  discussed 

"Sharpened  differences."  I  like  the 
term.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about 

But  I  would  like  to  humbly  suggest 
that  the  words  "wretched  excess"  be  at 
least  brought  back  into  their  original 
context.  What  I  called  wretched  ex- 
cess—  then  and  now — was  this  p>ara- 
graph.  And  the  paragraph  is; 

Out  of  the  tragedy  of  war,  we  seek  a  world 
where  the  force  of  law  is  more  powerful  then 
the  force  of  arms  We  seek  a  world  where  ju.s 
tlce  and  human  riRhts  are  respected  every- 
where Students  massacred  in  China,  priests 
murdered  In  Central  America,  demonstrators 
gunned  down  in  Lithuania  — these  acts  of  vio- 
lence are  as  wrong  as  Iraqi  soldiers  killing 


civilians.  We  cannot  oppose  repression  in  one 
place  and  overlook  it  m  another 

That  is  what  I  call  wretched  excess 
and  that  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
issue  that  I  addressed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  it  wretched  ex- 
cess to  receive  in  the  White  House  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Minister  when  the  re- 
gime there  has  made  it  clear  prior  to 
his  arrival  that  they  Intend  to  proceed 
against  the  student  leaders,  those  who 
demonstrated  m  Tiananmen  Square? 

Is  it  wretched  excess  to  go  to  Geneva 
and  meet  with  Assad  who  after  all  is 
still  on  the  terrorist  list  of  the  State 
Department? 

I  simply  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
the  point  that  was  being  made  in  that 
paragraph  is  this  commitment  to 
human  rights  which  I  support  has  to  be 
reflected  everywhere  and  at  all  times, 
and  that  it  is  clear  in  other  instances 
we  have  not  brought  the  same  pressure 
to  bear  in  trying  to  address  those  mat- 
ters. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  the  Soviet 
Union  unfortunately,  tragically,  has 
once  again  used  a  Middle  East  conflict 
to  put  down,  to  suppress  movement  to- 
ward freedom.  It  happened  in  1956  and 
tragically,  it  is  happening  again  in 
1991. 

So  I  simply  say  to  the  Senator  that 
there  is  I  think  a  problem  here  in  ad- 
dressing these  matters,  and  I  think  the 
majority  leader  was  right  to  make  ref- 
erence to  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
man's  wretched  excess  is  another 
man's  genuine  inquiry  The  Chinese 
student  issue  was  heavily  debated  in 
this  Chamber.  George  Bush  was  the 
Ambassador  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  He  knew  the  leaders.  He  knew 
what  was  occurring.  Since  that  time 
thousands  of  students  have  continued 
to  travel  between  our  countries  in  the 
usual  course  of  their  education.  The 
Peace  Corps  operates.  People  who  were 
involved  in  that  have  been  presented  to 
their  courts  of  jurisdiction.  We  can 
latch  on  to  that  old  stuff  all  we  want 
to. 

All  I  was  saying  is  it  surely  seems  to 
me  there  should  have  been  a  comment 
about  the  three  GI's — our  troops — who 
were  pulled  out  of  their  helicopter  and 
slaughtered  by  a  group  called  the  left, 
the  FLMN  in  El  Salvador,  a  bunch  of 
terrorists  who  have  apologists  on  this 
floor. 

One  of  them  is  not  the  Senator  from 
Maryland — 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Just  a  moment.  1  will 
not  yield  until  I  finish  my  remarks. 
That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  And 
the  real  issue  is  more  important  than 
going  back  and  digging  up  old  laundry 
lists.  The  issue  is  what  has  happened  in 


the  world  since  George  Bush  and  Ron- 
ald Reagan  came  here,  and  it  is  called 
peace — peace  m  the  most  extraordinary 
ways  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
places  m  the  world  and  m  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

And  this  man.  this  remarkable  Presi- 
dent, and  his  remarkable  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  Cabinet  and  his  National 
Security  Adviser,  make  the  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  that  can  be  made  to 
try  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  world. 
And  what  do  they  get  for  thaf  I  will 
tell  you  what  they  get  for  it.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  United  Nations  came  down  m  a 
great  big  bloc  and  ram.med  it  to  a  ty- 
rant despot  m  the  sands  of  the  Middle 
East.  That  is  what  this  administration 
got  for  their  work. 

It  is  what  everybody  in  the  world 
wants.  It  is  called  peace  The  United 
Nations  presented  10  resolutions  to  the 
world,  and  we  approved  the  final  one  on 
a  bipartisan  vote,  which  was  extraor- 
dinary. It  enabled  this  President  to  go 
forward  with  28  nations  assisting  him. 
And  of  those  28  nations,  a  group  of 
them  have  already  pledged  $40  billion 
to  our  cause  in  the  Middle  East 

1  think  that  it  is  very  important  to 
remember  what  has  happened  here; 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China- 
China— supported  our  activities  and 
supported  the  United  Nations  time 
after  time  after  time  as  has  Syria.  I 
know  what  Assad  did.  He  hopped  m  his 
tanks  and  wiped  out  20.000  human 
beings.  We  ail  know  that  m  our  his- 
tory, and  he  dug  in  and  covered  them 
up  with  pavement  within  weeks.  That 
IS  what  he  did. 

But  I  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  fault  In  a  partisan  shot 
what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  done  to  bring  about  peace 
and  make  the  United  Nations  work  like 
it  was  supposed  to  work  in  the  eyes  of 
its  founders.  And  I  like  the  phrase.  "I 
find  it  passing  strange."  which  my 
friend  from  Maryland  has  used  a  time 
or  two  today.  That  is  why  I  commented 
upon  those  things. 

And  if  we  want  to  go  back,  then,  to 
the  class  w"arfare  rhetoric  in  the  con- 
text of  capital  gains,  which  we  are 
going  to  do  again.  I  hope  we  can  re- 
member what  the  President  said  last 
night  without  a  shared  of  partisan 
whacking  throughout  his  entire  ad- 
dress. He  said:  "I  know  there  are  dif- 
ferences among  us  about  the  impact 
and  the  effects  of  a  capital  gains  incen- 
tive. So  tonight.  I  am  asking  the  con- 
gressional leaders"— that  is  us;  all  of 
us  are  leaders — "and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  cooperate  with  us  in  a  study, 
led  by  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan,  to  sort  out  our  tech- 
nical differences  so  that  we  can  avoid  a 
return  to  unproductive  partisan  bicker- 
ing." 

That  is  what  the  President  said. 

Capital  gains,  the  rich  versus  the 
poor.   Whatever  happened  to  the  real 
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thought  about  the  little  gruy,  the  little 
farmer  trying  to  sell  his  farm  so  he  can 
benefit  from  the  capital  gains  rate. 
How  about  the  elderly  couple  wanting 
to  sell  their  house  so  they  can  help 
their  grandchild  or  their  kids,  and  a 
lower  capital  gains  is  what  makes  the 
difference  as  to  their  proceeds.  That  Is 
called  real  life,  honest  life. 

And  the  reason  the  President  will 
probably  continue  to  bring  back  cap- 
ital gains  again  and  again  and  again  is 
because  66  Democrats  have  already 
voted  for  it  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves~I  doubt  very  seriously  if 
they  are  going  to  go  against  their 
original  position— and  we  will  pick  up 
12  or  15  of  them  over  here. 

There  is  a  corollary  of  political  life 
in  the  lexicon  of  politics  that  if  you 
have  votes,  you  will  eventually  get 
something  passed.  And  that  Is  why  cap- 
ital gains,  with  a  new  session,  will  at 
some  point,  pass.  It  will  pass  by  a  good 
bipartisan  majority  of  already  66 
Democrats,  who  have  put  themselves 
right  on  the  line  right  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building,  and  about  12 
to  15  Democrats  who  will  do  the  same 
right  here.  So  those  are  the  things  I 
share. 

The  President  said  last  night:  Let  us 
share  our  differences;  discuss  them  In  a 
bipartisan  nature.  And  what  I  am  real- 
ly saying— maybe  you  all  missed  thatr— 
it  would  be  well  for  us.  to  be  sharp 
enough  In  the  future,  on  both  sides— to 
at  least  put  aside  our  response  after  an 
address  to  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime,  and  not  do  the  response  before 
the  speech  and  in  the  can.  and  distrib- 
ute It  so  that  It  comes  out  after  the 
speech,  when  the  speech  took  on  a  to- 
tally different  tone.  That  is  part  of 
what  I  am  saying. 

Prior  to  my  remarks.  I  went  to  this 
fine  majority  leader,  and  I  said;  "I  am 
going  to  say  some  things  on  the  floor, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  there  because 
they  are  on  my  bosom  and  they  might 
be  considered  hard,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly there." 

And  he,  being  the  kind  of  a  chap  that 
he  is.  said.  '"I  understand."  with  that 
marvelous  grin,  and  the  smile.  And  he 
gives  as  good  as  he  gets.  We  should 
never  be  concerned  about  our  leader. 
He  is  superman,  and  he  always  gives  as 
good  as  he  gets.  He  will  be  In  here  soon, 
and  I  want  to  stay  alert;  I  would  think 
he  might.  He  has  left  some  very  fine 
surrogates  here  in  the  process.  But  I 
see  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  be  weighing  in,  so  I  will  gird  my 
loins  for  the  full  shot  and  stay  until 
the  day  is  done 


INTERNATIONAL  TRIBUNAL  TO 
TRY  SADDAM  HUSSEIN 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  colloquy  so  far  has  Indicated 
that  there  are  some  sharp  divisions  in 
this  body  on  some  of  the  Issues  that 
have    been   discussed.    Not   wanting   to 


change  the  subjei  i  or  interfere  with 
any  other  Senators  who  want  to  pursue 
this  colloquy.  I  would  just  say  that  I 
have  been  here  on  the  floor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  resolution  today 
on  which  I  hope  we  all  can  agree,  and 
maybe  It  is  a  good  time  to  bring  it  up 
so  that  we  could  refocus  our  attention 
on  something  that  I  think  should  gal- 
vanize the  entire  Senate  and  make  us 
want  to  act  In  concert. 

I  am  introducing  today,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  Senate  concurrent  resolution  to 
urge  that  a  forum  be  established  with 
jurisdiction  to  ensure  that  Saddam 
Hussein  will  be  made  to  pay  a  price  for 
his  criminal  conduct  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  His  reprehensive  treatment 
of  allied  prisoners  of  war,  his  brutal 
treatment  of  Innocent  people  In  the  Il- 
legal invasion  and  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait, and  his  targeting  of  civilians  In 
Israel  with  his  weapons  of  terror  can- 
not be  tolerated  by  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

This  Congress  should  formally  ex- 
press its  determination  that,  should 
Saddam  Hussein  survive  this  war,  he 
will  be  brought  to  justice  for  his 
crimes. 

The  suffering  that  he  has  Inflicted 
upon  innocent  civilians  In  Kuwait  and 
Israel  and  upon  allied  prisoners  of  war 
requires  a  response  by  this  Congress 
that  goes  beyond  the  recent  approval  of 
the  enforcement  of  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  678. 

Justice  demands  the  trial  of  Saddam 
Hussein  by  an  international  tribunal 
established  by  those  nations  whose 
men  and  women  are  risking  their  lives 
to  end  the  oppressive  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait and  terminate  Saddam  Hussein's 
repulsive  reign  of  terror. 

I  Invite  all  Senators,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  to  join  in  cosponsoring 
this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  my  colleagues  further  describing  the 
resolution  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  appropriately  received  and 
referred. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con,  Res.  7)  is  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Submission  of  Concur- 
rent and  Senate  Resolutions.") 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 

Washington.  DC.  January  30.  1991. 

Dear  Colleague:  Today  I  will  introduce  a 
concurrent  resolution  unflntf  the  President 
to  work  with  the  governmenla  allied  with  us 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  War  to  establish  an 
international  tribunal  with  Jurisdiction  to 
judfre  and  punish  Saddam  Hussein  for  con- 
ductlng  unprovoked  war  against  Kuwait  and 
Israel  and  for  abusing  prisoners-of-war 

Under  the  command  of  Saddam  Hussein, 
the  armed  forces  of  Iraq  have  killed,  tor- 
tured, and  wrongfully  detained  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kuwait  and  engaged  in  the  wanton 


pillaging  of  that  country  Ai  his  behest,  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  nationals  were  detained  for 
more  than  four  months  as  hostages  and 
"human  shields"  In  Iraq  and  Kuwait  Iraqi 
missiles  have  been  launched  against  civilian 
population  centers  in  Israel  Saddam  Hussein 
has  openly  promoted  acts  of  terrorism 
against  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Hla 
stated  intention  to  use  U  S  and  allied  pris- 
oners-of-war as  "human  shields"  violates  Ge- 
neva Convention  provisions  against  intern- 
ing prisoners  near  combat  zones,  and  his 
abuse,  exploitation,  and  public  display  of 
US  and  allied  prisoners-of-war  violates  Ge- 
neva Convention  provisions  on  the  treatment 
of  such  prisoners. 

It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  and  Ita  al- 
lies to  declare  that  Saddam  Hussein  will  be 
brought  to  justice  for  these  crimes  Through 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  will  urge  the 
President  to  work  with  our  Persian  Gulf  al- 
lies to  establish  an  international  tribunal 
with  Jurisdiction  to  judge  and  punish  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

If  you  wish  to  cosponsor  this  resolution,  or 
if  you  have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  contact  me  or  have  a  member  of  your 
staff  contact  Robert  McArthur  (4-6406)  or 
Rich  Golb  (4-6414). 
Sincerely, 

Thad  Cochran. 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  EXON], 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  had  not 
intended  to  make  remarks  in  this  re- 
gard on  the  floor  today.  I  hope  I  will 
not  disappoint  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  neighboring  State  of  Wyo- 
ming with  what  I  am  about  to  say.  It  is 
said  without  malice  to  anyone. 

I  only  rose  to  speak  because  I  am  dis- 
appointed Indeed,  on  coming  onto  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  after  reading 
the  press  wires  immediately  outside  of 
the  wall  in  front  of  which  the  Presiding 
Officer  sits.  Out  there  in  that  hall  the 
news  wires  are  coming  forth  with  the 
stories  of  the  first  12  ground  combat 
deaths  suffered  by  our  forces  within 
the  last  few  hours. 

The  talk  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  last  night  I  thought 
was  a  good  one.  and  I  said  so.  The  talk 
that  the  majority  leader  gave  last 
night  I  thought  was  a  good  one 

I  think  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  Is 
this  the  place,  at  this  juncture,  for  us 
to  be  debating  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  capital  gains.  I  find  myself  not  en- 
thralled with  the  proposition  that  we 
would  begin  what  could  be  described  as 
partisan  debate  on  such  a  subject  at 
this  juncture 

Whether  or  not  we  ever  have  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut  Is  the  furthest  pos- 
sible thing  from  the  mind  of  this  Sen- 
ator at  this  moment.  I  only  hope  we 
can  quell  partisan  debate  at  this  time 
when  I  think  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
is  something  far  more  important  than 
partisan  considerations,  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr  President.  I  guess  It  can  best  be 
summed  up  by  what  I  am  going  to  read 
from  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Thursday.  January  10.  It  was  the  open- 
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mg  prayer  of  that  opening  day  of  de- 
bale  on  whether  or  not  we  should  au- 
thorize hostilities  after  the  now  fa- 
mous January  15  date.  I  talked  that 
day.  after  the  Chaplain  gave  this  pray- 
er. I  am  going  to  read  parts  of  thai 
very  short  prayer  that  I  hope  would 
permeate  this  body  right  now  and  stop 
any  heated  partisan  debate  which 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  improper  at 
this  particular  stage  of  events. 
Chaplain  Halverson  said  at  that  time: 
Eternal  God.  Infinite  in  truth  and  justice, 
fill  this  Chamber  with  Your  presence.  Your 
light,  today.  Aware  of  the  rebuke  to  Job  and 
his  loquacious  friends:  "-Then  the  Lord  an- 
swered Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said. 
Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge'' "  (Job  38:1. 2>— 

The  Chaplain  went  on  to  say— 
and  aware  of  the  power  of  words  to  conceal 
as  well  as  lllumlnat.e.  to  deceive  as  well  as 
inform,  to  confu.se  as  well  as  clarify,  to  kill 
as  well  as  edify,  grant  to  the  Senators  in 
their  debate  cool  heads,  warm  hearts  and 
economy  of  language.  Protect  the  cosmic 
issue  of  war  from  being  reduced  to  political 
pragmatism.  Keep  us  sensitive  to  Your  over- 
ruling providence  In  history  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  divine  intervention  when  frustration 
freezes  to  inaction. 

To  the  glory  of  Your  name  and  the  doing  of 
Your  will.  Amen. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  those  well  thought  out  words  of 
the  Chaplain,  of  Wednesday.  January 
10,  1991,  should  prevail  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  SIMPSON]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  came 
here  the  same  year,  and  were  sworn  in 
the  same  day.  and  we  had  a  great  mu- 
tual friend  In  Gov.  Ed  Herschler  of  Wy- 
oming, a  Democrat  by  the  way.  and  a 
lawyer  of  course — which  has  always 
troubled  my  friend  from  Nebraska, 
about  those  of  us  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion. We  chuckle  about  that,  but  never- 
theless. I  have  come  to  know  him  and 
enjoy  his  company  and  enjoy  his 
friendship.  We  have  done  a  lot  of  nice 
things  together  from  baseball  games  to 
just  the  regular  camaraderie  of  the 
Senate.  I  agree  with  everything  the 
Senator  has  just  said. 

When  1  made  my  remarks  I  knew 
that  they  would  be  taken  harshly  and 
would  be  misunderstood,  and  that  is 
why  I  told  the  majority  leader  I  was 
going  to  make  ihem.  I  expressed  my 
feeling  about  "wretched  excess  "  re- 
garding his  comments  about  Jesuit 
priests  and  the  murder  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
people  who  earned  over  $100,000.  or 
earned  over  5200.000.  were  not  fighting 
over  there.  I  was  disappointed  in  those 
remarks.  I  really  am  and  I  remain  so, 
and  probably  will  always  remain  so. 

So  those  are  the  things  I  have  de- 
scribed here  And  the  prayer  was  a 
marvelous  prayer.  And  recall.  I  never 
brought  up  capital  gains.  I  never  said 


anything   about   capital    gams   when    I 
came  m  here  to  make  my  remarks. 

I  share  the  Senator's  view  totally.  It 
is  not  appropriate  to  discuss  it.  even 
think  about  it.  along  with  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  we  should  not  be  dis- 
cussing or  thinking  about  while  men  in 
the  ground  forces  are  dying.  We  knew 
that  would  happen.  No  one  knew  it  bel- 
ter than  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
who  has  been  an  old  master  sergeant 
back  in  his  days  in  the  Army. 

So  the  Senate  prayer  was  Just,  and  to 
the  same  appropriateness  as  I  fell  with 
it. 

I  also  remember  the  Senate  prayer  on 
the  original  swearing-in  day.  We  should 
also  reread  that  one:  A  powerful,  pow- 
erful prayer  which  later  on  in  the  day 
was  punctuated  by  conienlion  in  this 
Senate,  not  even  participated  in  by 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
And  the  majority  leader  handled  that 
with  great  grace  and  patience. 

So  I  Just  wanted  to  make  that  com- 
ment as  to  what  I  said  and  why  I  said 
it.  I  would  not  retract  a  word  of  it.  but 
I  want  to  gel  it  in  the  proper  context  of 
why  1  was  disappointed. 

I  specifically  went  through  the  re- 
marks of  our  leader  to  emphasize  that 
and  said  again,  and  I  say  again.  I  think 
it  would  be  more  effective  for  all  of 
us— myself  included— when  we  respond, 
that  we  do  that  after  something  has  ac- 
tually happened.  My  hunch  is  that  our 
leader  would  not  have  quite  done  it 
that  way.  He  would  not  have  said  it 
quite  that  way  if  he  had  been  there  in 
that  Chamber  and  had  then  been  asked 
to  later  respond.  There  would  have 
been  a  little  bit  different  cast  to  his  re- 
marks. That  is  my  hunch  based  upon  10 
years  of  knowing  him.  And  I  just  say 
that  is  a  hazard,  and  I  expressed  my 
disappointment,  and  I  have  done  so. 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 

Mr-  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  BURNS]. 


OPERATION  HOMEFRONT 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
President's  speech  last  night  on  the 
Stale  of  the  Union  and  after  the  sub- 
mission of  a  resolution  by  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho.  Senator  SVMMS.  we 
have  started  to  organize  m  the  Stale  of 
Montana  and  to  start  to  take  to  heart 
this  resolution  called  Operation  Home- 
front.  It  is  a  grassroots  movement  in 
the  State  of  Montana,  or  will  be.  as  we 
organize  and  organize  more  to  express 
not  only  our  support  for  the  troops  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  but  also  when  it  is 
over  and  when  they  come  home,  they 
come  home  to  welcome  arms. 

Our  men  and  women  over  there  are 
the  best-trained  All  Volunteer  Force 
there  is  in  the  world.  They  are  highly 
motivated,  dedicated,  and  professional. 
They  and  their  families  have  endured 
separation  now  for  about  6  months.  We 


will  have  to  mobilize  a  national  effort 
to  let  them  know  that  they  have  the 
wholehearted  support  and  recognition 
of  this  country. 

Those  of  us  who  witnessed  the  sup- 
port the  Congress  gave  the  President 
last  night,  a  President  who  was  inter- 
rupted by  applause  many,  many  times 
and  standing  ovations  three  or  four 
times  when  talking  about  this  situa- 
tion we  are  in  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
overwhelming  response  from  Congress 
last  night  when  the  President  referred 
to  our  troops  is  so  indicative  of  the 
type  of  support  that  they  enjoy  today. 
Mr.  President,  time  wears  on  and  we 
must  start  now  to  work  to  build  that 
support  in  our  communities.  We  must 
communicate  that  support  to  the 
troops  m  the  Persian  Gulf  and  ulti- 
mately transform  that  support  when 
they  come  home. 

Operation  Homefront  was  kicked  off 
in  Idaho  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  and  I 
plan  on  kicking  it  off  in  Montana  pret- 
ty soon.  Its  purpose  is  to  gel  individ- 
uals, veterans  organizations,  churches. 
schools,  service  clubs — the  entire  com- 
munity—involved in  activities  support- 
ing our  troops  and.  yes.  more  impor- 
tant, supporting  those  families  who  are 
left  at  home.  Eventually,  these  volun- 
teers will  help  coordinate  that  great 
big  welcome  home. 

Last  week.  I  joined  Senator  S'i'MMS  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  expressing  the  Senates  support 
of  Operation  Homefront.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  it  quickly  and 
agree  to  it  quickly.  It  is  a  resolution. 
after  last  night  and  what  is  happening 
in  the  Middle  East,  whose  time  has 
come.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port it  and  agree  to  il  &&  quickly  as 
this  body  can. 
Mr,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  GORE  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  in  morning  business  for  2  minut«s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  the  Senate 
IS  in  morning  business.  The  Senator  is 
so  recognized. 


CONDOLENCES  TO  ISRAELIS 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  number  of  comments  in  the  long 
debate  on  the  Persian  Gulf  But  one 
situation  I  do  not  believe  needs  more 
attention  paid  to  is  the  unprovoked 
Iraqi  attacks  on  Israel.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
condolences    to    the    families    in    this 
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country  who  have  relatives  In  Israel, 
and  for  the  Israeli  people  who  have  suf- 
fered attacks  from  Iraq,  even  though 
their  country  is  not  involved  in  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  hope  that  others  of  my  colleagues 
mii?ht  join  me  during-  the  course  of  the 
next  week  to  express  our  concern  and 
sympathy  for  those  Israelis  who  have 
suffered  damage  and  In  some  cases 
death  in  their  families  from  Iraqi  Scud 
missiles. 

It  is  Important  that  we  acknowledge 
and  commend  the  people  of  Israel,  a  na- 
tion that  is  capable  of  defending  itself 
and  of  taking  various  forms  of  retribu- 
tion, but  which  so  far  has  decided 
against  taking  such  action.  Israel  has 
not  become  militarily  involved  in  this 
war,  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to 
show  such  brave  restraint. 

During  the  earlier  debate  on  whether 
the  United  States  should  resort  to  war 
against  Iraq.  I  expressed  the  concern 
that  the  conflict  could  spread  to  Israel. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  tried  to  draw  Is- 
rael into  this  war.  but  the  Israelis  have 
been  very  r>a-tlent.  And  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  condolences  to  the  families 
in  this  country  who  have  relatives  in 
Israel  and  to  the  Israeli  families  who 
have  suffered  losses  both  materially 
and  In  human  life  under  the  Iraqi  at- 
tacks during  this  war 

Mr   President.  I  yield  back  my  time, 

Mr  GORE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms  Ml- 
ICULSKI).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


AFTER  THE  WAR 

Mr  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  this 
afternoon  briefly  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss an  important  issue  I  believe  we 
should  be  mindful  of  as  we  focus  much 
of  our  attention  on  the  news  from  the 
war  front  In  the  Persian  Gulf  Thi.s 
issue  is  what  preparation  and  planning 
should  we  undertake  to  ensure  that  we 
win  the  peace  with  Iraq,  not  just  the 
war 

It  is  important  to  note  that  even 
while  our  armies  were  fighting  the  Axis 
powers  in  World  War  II,  nearly  50  years 
ago,  political  leaders  in  the  United 
States  during  that  war.  our  political 
leaders  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  went  to 
considerable  lengths  to  discuss  their 
objectives  for  a  now  postwar  world 
order 

Historians  can  certainly  quarrel  over 
the  conferences  that  took  place,  during 
the  war  at  Tehran,  at  Yalta,  and  at 
Potsdam,  but  there  is  no  disagreement 
that  at  those  meetings  the  postwar 
structure   of  Europe   was  designed.   At 


Bretton  Woods,  in  New  Hampshire,  dur- 
ing the  war  our  political  leadership  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of  the  postwar  inter- 
national economic  institutions  for  the 
free  world. 

In  the  gulf  war.  although  the  primary 
objectives  of  the  allied  powers  are 
clearly  the  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  forces 
from  Kuwait,  a  secondary  object,  it 
seems  to  me.  should  be  that  there  be 
regional  stability  after  the  conflict 
ends. 

At  least  at  the  outset  it  appears  that 
the  allied  powers  would  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  Saddam  Hussein  remaining 
in  power  so  long  as  he  withdraw  from 
Kuwait.  With  the  new  development  of 
potential  war  crimes  being  perpetrated 
against  allied  prisoners  of  war.  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Saddam  regime  may  no 
longer  be  tolerable 

For  example,  under  article  19  of  the 
Third  Geneva  Convention,  to  which 
both  the  United  States  and  Iraq  are 
signatories,  it  starts  therein,  'Pris- 
oners of  war  shall  be  evacuated,  as 
soon  as  possible  after,  their  capture,  to 
camps  situated  in  an  area  far  enough 
from  the  combat  zone  for  them  to  be 
out  of  danger  " 

Saddam's  announcement  last  week 
that  captured  allied  pilots  had  been 
sent  to  potential  target  sites  and  in 
fact  may  have  been  killed  by  allied 
bombing  raids  could  be  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  referred 
to. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
launching  of  Scud  missiles  against  ci- 
vilian targets  and  the  release  of  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  may  constitute  a  war  crime. 

As  we  examine  the  prospects  of  a 
postwar  Iraq,  it  appears  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  be  focusing  on  one  pri- 
mary goal,  the  establishment  of  stabil- 
ity and  tranquility  in  the  region.  In- 
deed, this  Is  what  the  President  re- 
ferred to  last  night  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message. 

The  first  part  of  this  equation  relates 
to  the  structure  and  the  power  of  the 
Iraqi  Government.  Regardless  of  who 
controls  the  eventual  postwar  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq,  the  key  will  be  whether 
Iraq  has  been  totally  debilitated.  In 
order  for  there  to  be  regional  stability. 
Iraq  must  remain  a  counterweight  to 
Iran,  which  has  also  shown  a  penchant 
for  war  and  in  fact  an  appetite  for 
interfering  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  its 
neighbors. 

This  critical  objective  presents  the 
allied  powers  with  a  tremendously  dif- 
ficult balancing  act.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  allied  forces  must  inflict  sufficient 
damage  on  the  Iraqi  military  structure 
to  force  a  withdrawal  from  Kuwait. 
That  is  our  first  goal:  Get  him  out  of 
Kuwait.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
need  to  preserve  Iraq  as  a  viable  nation 
after  the  conflict  ends  so  it  can  defend 
itself  against  its  neighboring  nations 
A  power  vacuum  in  the  area  which 
would  draw,  quite  possibly.  Iran.  Syria. 


and  the  Kurdish  people  and  even  poten- 
tially Turkey  into  competition  for 
domination  of  Iraq,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me.  would  help  anyone 

The  second  part  of  the  postwar  equa- 
tion is  finding  a  way  to  break  the  im- 
passe between  Israel,  the  Palestinians. 
and  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  over  the 
territories  Israel  occupied  after  the 
1967  war.  First,  it  should  be  stated  that 
this  dispute  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
war  with  Iraq,  and  the  President  is  ab- 
solutely correct  in  resisting  Iraqi  at- 
tempts at  linkage. 

The  peace  which  follows  the  current 
war  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  Is- 
rael to  reach  out  to  the  Palestinians. 
While  it  is  true  that  most  Palestinians 
have  embraced  Saddam  and  his 
unprovoked  attacks  on  Israel,  peace 
could  strengthen  the  hand  of  Palestin- 
ian moderates  who  seek  a  political  ac- 
cord with  Israel.  This  is  not  guaran- 
teed, of  course,  but  the  possibility  is 
there. 

The  military  and  political  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Syria  against  Iraq  could  set  the  stage 
for  compromise  on  the  Arab-Israeli  is- 
sues. 

It  is  unique  and  perhaps  unforeseen 
that  the  United  States  and  Syria  are 
cooperating  in  this  effort  against  Iraq. 
As  the  principal  frontline  state  still  at 
war  with  Israel.  Syria's  entry  into  the 
mainstream  of  world  politics  if.  indeed, 
we  can  call  this  participation,  in  the 
Allied  forces  in  Saudi  Arabia  against 
Iraq,  hopefully— again.  I  have  to  stress 
the  word  "hopefully" — could  in  the  fu- 
ture further  the  peace  process. 

The  decision  to  station  American  sol- 
diers with  the  Patriot  missile  system 
has  engendered  a  tremendous  outpour- 
ing of  favorable  sentiment  by  the  Is- 
raeli people  I  think  we  all  recognize 
that  and  appreciate  it.  There  also  has 
been  renewed  good  will  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Israeli  decision  not  to  re- 
taliate against  Iraq  for  the  Scud  at- 
tacks. 

These  factors  present  the  United 
States  with  the  opportunity  to  play  a 
critical  role  for  cooperation  on  Arab- 
Israeli  issues.  Most  notably,  being  con- 
fident In  the  United  States  as  a  friend 
of  Israel  allows  that  country,  Israel,  to 
be  bolder  and  to  consider  making  seri- 
ous concessions  to  the  Arabs  In  the  ef- 
forts for  peace. 

While  our  servicemen  and  service- 
women  ensure  that  we  achieve  victory 
on  the  battlefield,  it  is  my  sincere  wish 
that  our  political  leaders  continue  to 
work  to  prevail  in  the  aftermath,  to 
prevail  after  this  war  is  over  From  the 
ashes  of  destruction,  we  mu.si  hope 
that  a  more  peaceful  and  stable  world 
will  emerge,  and  particularly  a  more 
peaceful  and  stable  section  of  the  world 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr   Gf^K  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Madam  President,  our  ob- 
jectives In  war  and  our  objectives  for 
the  time  that  will  follow  this  war  are 
closely  related,  each  affecting  the 
other  How  we  prosecute  this  war  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  Is  concluded 
will  seriously  influence  the  postwar  en- 
vironment. 

Conversely,  our  objectives  for  the 
postwar  environment  ought  to  have 
their  due  Influence  on  how  we  fight  the 
war.  Despite  the  natural  tendency  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  news  of  the 
day.  this  is  the  time  to  be  thinking 
these  matters  through  carefully.  If  we 
fail  to  do  so.  we  may  well  lose  the  larg- 
er objective  of  this  war.  even  while 
winning  all  of  the  significant  battles. 

The  successes  so  evident  on  day  one 
of  this  conflict  came  not  only  because 
of  the  technology  of  the  weapons  we 
employ,  but  also  because  of  h^'2  months' 
worth  of  very  careful,  meticulous  plan- 
ning to  select  targets,  rank  them  ac- 
cording to  priority,  to  map  the  ap- 
proach routes,  and  to  plan  the  different 
waves  of  the  attack,  and  so  forth 

Is  it  impossible  to  Imagine  that  we 
might  take  that  degree  of  care  in  plan- 
ning our  efforts  to  win  the  peace  after 
the  war  has  been  concluded'!'  Just  as 
day  one  of  the  war  was  significant  in 
shaping  the  future  course  of  the  war. 
day  one  of  the  peace  following  the  war 
will  be  significant  in  shaping  our  op- 
tions during  that  period  of  time. 

Therefore.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  thoughts,  questions,  and  prelimi- 
nary views  on  these  problems.  Let  me 
begin  by  asking  what  might  seem  to  be 
the  simplest  of  questions:  When  will 
the  fighting  stop''  What  I  mean  by  that 
is  under  what  circum.stances  will  we 
conclude  that  it  is  time  for  the  fighting 
to  stop? 

We  are  not  seeking  the  surrender  of 
Iraq.  That  has  been  made  clear  No  one 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  is  talk- 
ing about  the  conquest  of  Iraq. 

The  President  continues  to  state  U.S. 
objectives  in  terms  precisely  limited  to 
those  which  have  been  endorsed  and  le- 
gitimized by  the  U.N  Security  Council 
resolutions:  Essentially  that  Iraqi 
forces  must  be  ejected  from  Kuwait 
since  Saddam  Hussein  would  not  com- 
ply with  the  January  15  deadline 

Yesterday's  United  States-Soviet 
communique  adds  a  possible  cease-fire, 
but  only  to  permit  prompt  Iraqi  with- 
drawal from  Kuwait  if,  even  now,  Sad- 
dam Hussein  should  decide  belatedly  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  That,  however,  is  not  a 
new  departure,  but  rather  a  perfectly 
reasonable  amplification  of  what  we  in- 
tended. Our  position  seems  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  straightforward  and  correct. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  conquest  of 
Iraq  is  anything  that  this  Nation  would 
ever  want  to  seek.  Even  if  it  were 
adopting  that  as  a  stated  goal,  it  would 


be  a  terrible  mistake,  for  reasons  we 
can  all  certainly  see  clearly.  Any  effort 
to  expand  our  objectives  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  military  conquest  of  Iraq 
would  certainly  blow  apart  the  core  of 
international  consensus  upon  which  all 
else  depends.  Arab  public  opinion 
would  be  inflamed  to  a  point  endanger- 
ing not  only  the  ability  of  moderate 
Arab  governments  to  cooperate  with 
us,  but  also  their  ability  to  survive. 
That  much  seems  clear  and  accepted. 

But  our  position,  as  it  stands,  on  ex- 
actly when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  war  will  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  is  not  quite  as  straight- 
forward as  it  might  seem  to  be  on  the 
surface. 

For  example,  Madam  President.  U.N. 
Re.solution  678.  which  authorizes  the 
use  of  force,  refers  back  to  the  first 
U.N.  resolution  on  Kuwait.  Resolution 
660.  which  demanded  that  Iraq  with- 
draw all  its  forces  to  "the  position  in 
which  they  were  located  on  1  August 
1990.  ■■ 

Madam  President,  as  I  recall,  as 
early  as  the  end  of  July.  Iraq  had  tri- 
pled the  number  of  troops  just  along 
the  Kuwaiti  border  up  to  100.000  men. 
and  then  augmented  that  force  steadily 
throughout  the  remainder  of  July.  By 
August  1.  there  were  perhaps  two  to 
three  full  corps  of  Iraqi  troops  just 
north  of  Kuwait,  along  with  hundreds 
of  tanks. 

So  should  we  understand.  Madam 
President,  that  our  international  man- 
date and  our  position  to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  according  to  that  man- 
date expires  if  and  when  we  roll  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  armies  back  to  the  point 
where  they  stood  one  day  before  he 
swept  through  Kuwalf 

Or  if  Saddam  were  at  any  time  to 
pick  up  the  recent  offer  of  a  cease-fire 
and  retire  in  good  order  back  to  these 
positions,  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth,  seething 
with  anger  and  resentment,  poised  on 
the  border  of  Kuwait,  would  we  under 
those  circumstances,  declare  that  the 
mandate  for  prosecting  this  war  had  in- 
stantly dissipated,  and  then  imme- 
diately begin  the  process  of  bringing 
our  troops  back  to  the  United  States'" 
Would  that  be  the  end  of  if  Would  that 
be  the  end  of  the  war''  Could  our  troops 
leave  the  region  under  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

As  our  position  is  currently  defined, 
those  are  the  circumstances  which  de- 
fine conditions  consistent  with  the  end 
of  the  war  in  the  terms  of  the  U.N.  res- 
olution 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  language  of 
U.N.  Resolution  678.  because  it  con- 
tains some  other  very  interesting  lan- 
guage. The  resolution  authorizes  mem- 
ber states,  after  January  15,  to  use  all 
necessary  means  to  uphold  and  imple- 
ment past  Security  Council  resolutions 
and  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  area. 


\Miat.  Madam  President,  might  this 
final  bit  of  language  mean?  WTiat 
might  we  have  to  do  to  really  restore 
international  peace  and  security''  How 
far  will  the  coalition  be  able  to  follow 
the  possible  implications  of  those 
words''  How  far  would  the  broader 
international  consensus  stretch'' 

These  are  not  academic  questions 
We  may  be  assuming  that  at  some 
point  in  this  conflict  Saddajn  Hussein 
will  be  overthrown,  or  at  some  point  he 
will  declare  that  he  is  completely 
through  with  his  ambitions  over  Ku- 
wait. 

But.  Madam  President,  those  cir- 
cumstances may  not  emerge  We  may, 
instead,  find  at  some  point  down  the 
road  that,  indeed,  every  square  inch  of 
Kuwait  has  been  freed  of  Iraqi  troope. 
but  we  may  still  see  a  military  pres- 
ence along  the  border  of  Kuwait,  which 
gives  evidence  of  Saddam's  continuing 
ambitions  toward  Kuwait. 

By  the  time  this  war  reaches  that 
point,  there  may  well  have  been  a  mas- 
sive ground  conflict.  I  hope  not,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  see  heavy  U.S. 
casualties:  but  that  is.  unfortunately,  a 
possibility,  and  within  the  last  24 
hours,  the  first  ground  casualties  have 
been  reported. 

Also,  the  threat  of  chemical  warfare 
on  a  large  scale  hangs  over  that  battle- 
field and  over  every  sollder  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. So.  too.  does  the  threat  of  bio- 
logical warfare.  If  we  have  to  pay  in 
this  kind  of  coin  to  serve  the  new 
international  order.  I  submit  we  must 
immediately  turn  our  attention  to  ex- 
actly how  the  war  is  to  be  terminated 
and  the  true  requirements  for  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Madam  President,  we  need  to  give  se- 
rious thought  to  the  circumstances  we 
want  for  ourselves  after  the  war  is 
over.  War  may  not  produce  those  cir- 
cumstances for  us.  War  may  not  even 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  be  attained 
On  the  contrary,  war  may  make  them 
harder  or  even  impossible  to  achieve. 
but  we  must  at  least  begin  with  the 
right  questions.  What  do  we  want  to 
see? 

Above  all.  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
United  States  needs  an  outcome  mini- 
mizing the  amount  of  exposure  we 
must  subsequently  accept  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Certainly,  we  will  be  heavily 
involved  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but 
our  ultimate  objective  must  be  control 
of  our  own  agenda  as  a  nation  That 
cannot  happen  if  we  must  remain  in- 
definitely mortgaged  to  the  Middle 
Eiast  and  its  crises. 

In  particular,  we  need  to  be  as  cer- 
tain as  possible  that  Iraq  will  not  soon 
be  able  to  challenge  the  peace  again  in 
a  way  that  could  conceivably  force  us 
to  consider  returning  our  forces  to  the 
region  in  large  numbers.  We  must  have 
an  aftermath  which  makes  that  possi- 
bility outside  the  range  of  what  could 
occur. 
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To  realize  that  objective,  we  need 
stability  amonif  moderate  Arab  govern- 
menLs.  stability  rellectlnK  the  stren(?th 
to  bear  the  political  pressures  arising 
from  their  association  with  us.  The 
need  for  stability  embraces  not  only 
the  oil  wealthy  States  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  the  grulf  emirates, 
but  also  the  economic  "have  nots." 
such  as.  most  prominently,  Egrypt. 

Although  their  problems  are  dif- 
ferent, these  governments  now  have  a 
common  interest  in  each  other's  sur- 
vival. This  common  interest  must  be- 
come the  foundation  for  close  coopera- 
tion after  war.  We  also  need  a  local 
postwar  balance  of  power  that  mini- 
mizes the  chance  of  serious  trouble 
from  Iraq  for  the  foreseeable  future,  re- 
duces the  potential  for  future  difficul- 
ties arising  from  Iran  and  Syria.  And 
that  provides  for  the  security  and  sta- 
bility of  Turkey,  whose  value  to  us  as 
an  ally  is  one  of  the  important  lessons 
of  this  war 

Of  course,  we  need  to  assure  Israeli 
security,  considering  not  only  its  mili- 
tary but  also  its  economic  dimension. 
In  the  search  for  a  solution  to  the  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian problem,  we  should 
drop  the  confrontational  tactics  the 
administration  has  employed  dip- 
lomatically, but  we  must  continue  and 
even  intensify  our  efforts. 

Given  there  requirements,  what  can 
be  said  about  the  way  in  which  we 
prosecute  this  war.  and  the  way  we 
deal  with  our  concerns  and  interests, 
our  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  after- 
math of  the  war?  There  is  a  view  that 
says  it  is  important  to  us  that  Iraq 
emerge  from  this  war  as  little  damaged 
as  possible,  in  terms  of  its  military 
forces,  and  even  sometimes.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  in  terms  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's ability  to  remain  in  power. 

According  to  this  view,  the  more  se- 
rious the  damage  to  Iraq,  the  more 
likely  It  is  that  we  will  then  have  to 
fauie  very  dangerous  behavior  on  the 
part  of  Iran.  Syria,  or  both,  as  the.v  at- 
tempt to  fill  a  power  vacuum  created 
by  the  destruction  of  Iraq  Saddam 
Hussein's  obduracy  makes  this  option 
seem  increasingly  theoretical  with 
each  passing  day.  An  effort  to  crush 
Iraqi  ground  forces  already  is  under- 
way from  the  air  and  shortly  may 
begin  in  earnest  on  the  ground. 

I  am  among  those  who  hope  very 
deeply  that  we  will  not  have  to  engage 
in  a  massive  ground  war.  And  I  hope 
that  we  will  give  every  chance  to  the 
air  war  and  its  potential  for  avoiding 
the  ground  combat,  which,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, unfortunately,  may  soon  have  to 
begin. 

At  the  other  end  of  that  process.  Iraq 
will  certainly  have  sustained  enormous 
damage  Barring  a  strategic  retreat 
from  Kuwait,  much  of  Iraq's  military 
force  will  have  been  demolished.  The 
Iraqi  economy  will  be  in  shambles. 
Saddam  Hussein  himself  may.  hope- 
fully, have  been  removed,  and  with  him 


the  force  that  held  the  Iraqi  Baath 
Party  together  will  be  gone.  Short  of 
that,  he  will  preside  over  the  residue  of 
this  military  force  in  an  Iraq  sur- 
rounded by  enemies. 

Some  may  regret  this  outcome, 
afraid  of  the  consequences  for  mean- 
ingful stability,  if  Iraq  emerges  from 
the  war  weakened,  factionalized  and 
subject  to  external  manipulation,  if 
not  intervention. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  we  should  go 
to  any  extraordinary  lengths  to  assure 
Iraqi  military  power  or  political  con- 
tinuity. On  the  contrary,  in  my  opin- 
ion, if  we  are  to  have  stability  in  this 
region.  Iraq's  ability  to  threaten  its 
neighbors  or  anyone  else  in  the  region 
must  be  cut  down  to  size  and  kept  that 
way  for  as  long  as  possible.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  Saddm  Hussein  increases  the 
chances  of  this  outcome  by  refusing  to 
yield,  we  should  not  necessarily  regret 
that,  but  rather,  plan  to  build  a  strat- 
egy on  that  basis. 

Let  me  be  clear  then  about  what  we 
want.  The  removal  of  Iraqi  forces  from 
Kuwait  is  enough  to  warrant  a  suspen- 
sion of  combat  operations.  That  is 
clear.  I  am  not  suggesting  otherwise, 
but  I  am  asking,  however,  whether  we 
can  tolerate  a  situation  in  which  Iraq 
is  left  free  to  plot  its  revenge  within 
the  sanctuary  of  its  borders  in  a  condi- 
tion that  Is  neither  war  nor  peace. 

Madam  President,  we  cannot  hold 
massive  United  States  forces  In  and 
around  Kuwait  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  After  our  forces  have  been  re- 
duced, we  may  not  be  able  to  easily  re- 
turn again  to  such  numbers  as  pres- 
ently. A  large  Iraqi  military  force  in- 
tact and  under  unrepentant  leadership, 
with  commerce  restored  and  full  access 
to  billions  of  dollars  of  oil  revenue, 
does  not  bode  well  and  should  not  be  an 
acceptable  outcome  to  this  war 

So.  Madam  President,  we  are  led  to 
ask  an  obvious  but  very  delicate  ques- 
tion: Do  we  end  this  war  on  the  sim- 
plest of  all  terms,  regardless  of  the  im- 
plications for  the  future,  or  do  we  try 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  hostilities 
under  conditions  that  we  have  defined, 
that  we  can  monitor,  that  we  can  en- 
force'' What  should  these  terms  in- 
clude^ Would  it  be  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire, for  example,  to  take  a  minimum 
case,  the  return  of  all  allied  prisoners 
of  war?  That  would  not  appear  to  be  in 
the  U.N.  resolution,  but  it  would  aj>- 
pear  to  be.  obviously,  a  condition  that 
we  would  demand  as  part  of  the  terms 
for  ceasing  hostilities  What  about  a 
standdown  of  Iraqi  military  forces? 
What  about  a  return  not  just  to  their 
August  1  positions  on  the  border  of  Ku- 
wait, but  a  return  to  the 
premobilization  positions?  What  about 
the  demobilization  of  reserve  units  in- 
side Iraq? 

What  about  the  creation  of  a  large 
internationally  policed  demilitarized 
zone  just  above  the  border  between  Ku- 
wait and  Iraq?  Under  what  conditions, 


Madam  President,  could  the  inter- 
national consensus  consider  a  clearer 
definition  of  the  exact  conditions  that 
would  justify  an  end  to  the  activity  of 
combat  now  underway? 

Is  the  future  size  of  Iraqi  ground  and 
air  forces  of  no  concern  after  Kuwait 
has  been  liberated?  Shall  we.  having 
t)een  exposed  to  the  threat  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  turn  our  backs  on 
future  Iraqi  efforts  to  recoup  their 
losses?  Or  should  we  be  seeing  to  bar 
them  from  access  to  nuclear  materials 
and  nuclear  technology,  to  demand  full 
international  inspection  in  demand  of 
any  industrial,  scientific,  or  military 
facility  thought  to  be  able  to  support 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  produc- 
tion? And  should  we  not  seek  to  elimi- 
nate the  vestiges  of  their  space  pro- 
gram, whether  military  or  civil? 

But  suppose  Saddam  Hussein  is  over- 
thrown'' Well,  some  would  say  that  per- 
haps then  we  could  accept  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  ambiguity  on  the  as- 
sumption that  his  special  personal 
qualities  as  a  tyrant  and  threat  to 
peace  will  not  be  easily  replicated. 
Doubtless,  among  the  exiled  Iraqis,  one 
can  find  survivors  who  are  people  of 
virtue  and  wisdom,  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  these  individuals  might  come  to 
power  unless  we  were  to  install  them, 
and  that  would  require  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  Iraq,  which  is  not  in 
prospect  and  should  not  be  in  prospect. 

So,  short  of  such  an  eventually,  can 
we  consider  the  emergence  of  a  govern- 
ment in  Iraq  that  we  or  any  other  pow- 
ers in  the  region  can  trust?  Those  who 
have  studied  the  Iraqi  Baath  Party  and 
the  structure  of  this  government  that 
Saddam  Hussein  put  in  place  wonder 
whether  or  not  that  is  possible.  Iraq  is 
a  nation  which,  based  on  its  record  in 
recent  history,  may  not  soon  be  gov- 
ernable except  by  despots  whose  stock 
in  trade  is  xenophobia.  Therefore,  our 
objective,  whether  or  not  Saddam  Hus- 
sein survives,  should  be  to  ensure  that 
Iraq  remains  incapable  of  posing  a  seri- 
ous offensive  military  threat  to  its 
neighbors. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  talk  of  arms 
control  proposals,  including  the  pro- 
posal recently  advanced  by  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Yitzak  Shamir  Such 
concepts  may  eventually  be  useful,  but 
I  seriously  doubt  that  any  real  progress 
along  these  lines  Is  likely  to  occur 
until  after  a  political  settlement,  in- 
cluding general  Arab  recognition  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Mean- 
while, we  need  something  upon  which 
we  can  rely  to  prevent  Iraq  from  regen- 
erating the  military  capabilities  it  is 
now  in  the  process  of  losing. 

A  more  likely  approach,  and  one  that 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  number  of 
analyses,  is  to  create  some  kind  of  in- 
stitution on  the  order  of  the  Cocom.  to 
control  exports  of  weapons  and  mili- 
tary-related technology  to  Iraq  That 
is  certainly  an  avenue  we  should  vigor- 
ously explore    In  the  aftermath  of  the 
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cold  war.  it  turns  out  the  Cocom  mech- 
anism did  better  than  many  had  be- 
lieved possible  in  denying  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
access  to  militarily  important  tech- 
nologies. It  is  a  success  upon  which  we 
should  build. 

Of  course.  Cocom  took  shape  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Soviet  threat  at  its  most 
imposing.  It  existed  because  of  a 
strong,  common  bond  of  fear  and  self- 
interest  among  the  participants,  a 
bond  strong  enough  to  overcome  their 
normal  interest  m  selling  any  product 
to  any  buyer.  No  such  consensus  has 
ever  existed  with  respect  to  any  other 
region  of  the  world,  but  that  may  have 
changed— and  I  hope  it  has. 

Perhaps,  for  example,  the  French, 
whose  military  forces  in  the  gulf  must 
now  face  some  of  the  very  same  equip- 
ment France  sold  to  Iraq,  have  learned 
a  lesson  Perhaps  the  Germans,  who 
have  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
arm  Iraq  with  chemical  weapons  and  to 
advance  Iraq's  efforts  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons,  will  now  recognize 
where  their  true  interests  are  I  do 
wonder  Perhaps  the  Soviets,  who 
helped  make  Iraq  into  a  military 
Frankenstein,  will  have  learned  some- 
thing from  the  experience.  Perhaps  our 
own  authorities  and  political  leaders 
will  not  be  tempted  to  back  leaders 
like  Saddam  Hussein  for  misplaced  rea- 
sons of  state  or  the  desire  to  compete 
in  a  lucrative  market,  no  matter  the 
consequences. 

But  do  not  count  on  it.  Certainly,  do 
not  count  on  it  unless  the  United 
States  also  makes  It  crystal  clear  that 
there  is  one  and  only  one  choice  for  all 
these  corporate  amorallsts  doing  busi- 
ness with  Iraq  in  the  future:  The  pen- 
alty of  losing  any  ability  whatsoever  to 
do  business  with  or  through  the  United 
States  Government.  And  for  those  of 
our  own  businessmen  who  get  caught: 
back-breaking  fines  and  long  prison 
sentences. 

Even  so.  Madam  President,  we  may 
need  something  more  certain  It  is 
time  to  begin  exploring  other  options. 
What  will  happen  to  the  flow  of  oil 
from  Iraq  through  Saudi  Arabia  and 
through  Turkey  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  this  conflict?  Is  there  a 
mechanism  the  international  commu- 
nity could  consider  for  enforcing  the 
use  of  some  of  the  revenue  which  comes 
from  Xhat  oil  for  the  cleanup  of  the  en- 
vironmental damage  Iraq  has  inten- 
tionally caused,  for  reparations  paid  to 
those  who  have  suffered  because  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  aggression?  These 
are  questions  which  need  to  be  ex- 
plored. Madam  President,  and  with 
some  creativity. 

Far  from  being  a  requirement  for  re- 
gional stability,  a  militarily  strong 
Iraq  will  be  a  threat  to  that  stability. 
What  we  need  is  an  Iraq  too  weak  to 
threaten  a  postwar  force  that  we  can 
hojje  to  assemble  out  of  the  moderate 
oil  states,  plus  Egypt,  with  ourselves 


only  in  the  role  of  backup.  A  weak 
Iraq,  cordoned  off  from  further  access 
to  weapons  and  advanced  military 
technologies  is  the  basis  for  secure 
eastern  borders  for  Syria,  secure  west- 
ern borders  for  Iran,  and  secure  south- 
ern borders  for  Turkey.  It  is  the  basis 
for  Jordanian  security  in  the  future, 
and  it  is  a  vital  component  of  Israels 
security  as  well. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome,  we  will 
have  to  worry  about  Iran  and  Syria, 
which  may  either  have  designs  on  Iraq 
or  concerns  about  each  other's  inten- 
tions that  will  cause  them  to  grapple 
for  influence  over  the  future  of  Iraq 
Perhaps  they  will,  for  their  own  con- 
venience, agree  that  it  is  in  their  mu- 
tual self-interest  to  avoid  mischief  in 
Iraq.  This  should  be  our  first  hope,  and 
we  ought  to  have  in  place  a  diplomatic 
program  that  makes  this  outcome  pos- 
sible. To  the  extent  that  Syria  and  Iran 
want  to  participate  m  the  construction 
of  a  more  stable  postwar  system,  so 
much  the  better.  But  there  are  reasons 
for  concern  and  dangers  to  guard 
against. 

President  Assad  of  Syria  has  long- 
standing ambitions  to  be  the  dominant 
force  in  his  region,  based  on  the  same 
grosspolitik  that  has  enabled  him  to 
swallow  up  Lebanon.  Iran  intends  to  be 
the  region's  dominant  force,  even 
though  it  IS  not  an  Arab  State,  on 
grounds  of  its  claims  to  Islamic  purity. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  either  of 
these  ambitions  be  realized.  This 
means  that  in  the  aftermath  of  war  we 
must  not  stumble  into  the  next  in  the 
long  series  of  mistakes  we  have  made 
in  the  Middle  East:  We  must  not.  in 
other  words,  assume  Haffez  Assad's 
goodwill  after  the  war.  and  we  cer- 
tainly must  not  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  aggrandize  himself  in  its  aftermath. 
Certainly,  it  would  be  absurd  for  the 
United  States  to  become  his  arms  sup- 
plier or  for  Saudi  Arabia  to  bankroll 
him  extravagantly,  as  they  once  did 
Saddam  Hussein.  We  will  obviously 
have  some  influence  in  this  matter, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  use  it. 

As  for  Iran,  we  must  regard  that 
country  as  the  biggest  single  bene- 
ficiary of  this  war  and  the  biggest  po- 
tential postwar  threat  to  regional  secu- 
rity. Iran  already  has  demanded  that 
the  United  States  totally  withdraw 
from  the  region  after  conclusion  of  the 
war  We  should  be  extremely  cautious 
about  provoking  Iran  because  of  the  ut- 
terly irrational  foundation  of  its  politi- 
cal life. 

As  I  have  said,  to  the  extent  that 
Iran  shows  an  interest  in  a  major  con- 
structive role,  we  need  to  encourage 
that.  Indeed,  some  of  Iran's  statements 
seeking  to  explain  the  recent  puzzle  of 
Iraqi  warplanes  taking  refuge  within 
its  borders  have  had  a  responsible  tone 
But  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war.  it 
would  be  folly  to  make  preemptive  con- 
cessions to  Iran  by  simply  vacating  the 
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Middle  East, 
mand. 

I  would  like  to  turn  next.  Madam 
President,  to  the  question  of  Israel  and 
the  occupied  territories.  It  is  very 
much  to  President  Bush's  credit  that 
he  has  resisted  all  sorts  of  blandish- 
ments to  avoid  war  by  trying  to  strike 
a  deal  at  the  expense  of  Israel.  But  he 
is  already  subject  to  pressure  to  pay 
for  the  peace  in  the  same  coin  We  hear 
from  many  voices  that  an  Israel-Pal- 
estinian settlement  should  be  imposed 
on  Israel  as  soon  as  possible  after  hos- 
tilities end.  That  is  an  idea  whose  as- 
sumption needs  to  be  examined  and  I 
believe  rejected. 

Every  day  that  Israel  refrains  from 
responding  to  Iraqi  provocation  is  a 
day  they  place  the  lives  of  their  own 
people  on  the  line  in  order  to  shield  our 
forces  from  the  risk  of  political  chaos 
among  our  Arab  coalition  partners.  We 
owe  them  something  better  than  going 
back  after  the  war  to  the  policy  of  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  negotiate  on  terms 
not  at  all  of  their  choosing.  The  Pal- 
estinians have  gone  very  far  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  goal  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence with  Israel  is  a  chimera.  We 
may  appreciate  the  origins  of  their  be- 
havior and  understand  something 
about  the  frustrations  that  feed  it,  but 
all  of  us  had  better  realize  it  is  none- 
theless a  menace. 

However.  Madam  President,  it  is  also 
vital  for  us  to  realize  that  in  the  after- 
math of  this  war.  the  Government  of 
Israel  may  itself  be  in  a  position  to 
dramatically  advance  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  PLC  will  have  lost  influence 
and  support  among  the  governments 
that  make  up  the  coalition.  These 
same  governments  hold  many  of  the 
elements  of  a  peace  agreement  involv- 
ing Israel  and  the  Palestinians,  and 
they  may  never  again  be  so  keenly  in- 
terested in  having  that  matter  settled 
for  reasons  of  their  own  security.  The 
governments  of  the  coalition  are  in  a 
position  to  come  to  terms  with  Israel, 
and  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Palestin- 
ians that  the  time  to  accept  a  settle- 
ment has  come. 

To  say  it  plainly,  this  may  be  the  one 
time  when  an  Israeli  peace  initiative, 
perhaps  worked  out  initially  with 
Egypt  £is  the  go-between,  might  work 
The  stakes  would  be  huge,  involving 
local  Palestinian  autonomy.  Israeli  se- 
curity interests  in  the  West  Bank,  and 
the  Interests  of  both  Israel  and  Syria 
in  the  Golan  Heights.  But  the  reward 
could  be  peace  on  terms  acceptable  to 
the  governments  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing principally  Israel,  And  that  would 
be  the  sweetest  retribution  to  exact 
from  Saddam  Hussein, 

Madam  President,  it  seemed  apparent 
to  many  that  during  the  Iran-Iraq  War, 
with  Syria  behind  the  eight  ball  in  the 
Arab  world  for  having  been  such  a 
strong  supporter  of  a  non-Arab  nation, 
with  Iraq  otherwise  occupied  along 
with  Iran,  obviously,  in  the  war,  that 
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the  ((uiilUions  then  were  propitious  for 
an  initiative  seekintf  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  uutrome  to  the  Israeli-Pal- 
estinian conflu  I  Some  opportunities 
then  were  misMeil 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
War.  the  Mreopolitical  balance  changed 
dramatically,  and  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  seen  emer>?ed  in  the  vacu- 
um that  resulted.  In  the  Immediate 
aftermath  of  this  present  ongoing  con- 
flict, the  geopolitical  balance  will  once 
again  change  in  a  way  which  at  least 
for  a  time  will  create  conditions  that 
are  conducive  to  an  Israeli  peace  Ini- 
tiative. The  timing  and  judgment  ex- 
hibited by  Israel  in  deciding  not  to  re 
nexively  respond  militarily  to  the 
Iraqi's  reprehensible  Scud  attacks  is 
the  same  kind  of  judgment,  wisdom, 
and  timing  which  now  ought  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  construct  of  a 
peace  initiative  In  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  this  conflict. 

We  shall  not  have  the  peace  of  God  in 
the  Middle  East  If  we  are  lucky  and 
smart,  however,  we  can  have  a  balance 
of  power  that  might  In  time  lead  to 
normalized  relations  There  has  been 
much  counsel  that  this  war  would  ines- 
capably lead  us  to  a  future  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  make  us  yearn  for  the 
past:  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraqi  occu- 
pation of  Kuwait.  Included  1  disagree. 
There  may  be  better  opportunities  to 
secure  the  peace. 

It  would  be  folly  to  Ignore  the  many 
uncertainties  and  dangers  we  will  face 
even  after  this  war  is  over.  Neverthe- 
less, just  as  we  entered  combat  aiming 
to  win  the  war  and  planning  to  do  so. 
we  must  also  enter  the  period  that  fol- 
lows war.  aiming  to  win  the  peace,  and 
having  planned  boldly  to  do  so. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President. 
pursuant  to  22  US  C  276h  276k.  as 
•HMnded.  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr  Gramm)  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  102d  Congress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d- 
276g.  as  amended,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr  Stevens]  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States 

Interparliamentary  Group  during  the 
102d  Congress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  US.C.  276,  as 


amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr  Bl'RNS]  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  during  the 
102d  Congress 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  270 

Mr  AKAKA  Madam  President.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  leg- 
islation requiring  the  administration 
to  provide  Congress  with  full  and  accu- 
rate accounting  of  the  cost  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

At  a  time  when  American  service 
men  and  women  are  actively  joined  in 
combat.  I  intend  to  support  the  appro- 
priations necessary  to  safeguard  their 
well-being  I  do  not  Intend  to  let  our 
soldiers  down. 

However.  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  know  how  we 
will  pay  for  the  cost  of  this  war.  Al- 
though not  as  grave  as  the  decision  to 
commit  the  country  to  war,  the  deci- 
sion of  how  to  pay  for  Desert  Storm 
will  have  consequences  well  beyond  the 
end  of  the  armed  conflict. 

One  need  only  recall  the  economic 
stagnation  following  the  Vietnam 
years  to  realize  the  Importance  of  the 
decision  that  must  be  made.  Americans 
have  a  right  to  know  the  cost  of  this 
war,  not  only  in  terms  of  lives  lost,  but 
also  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Esti- 
mates of  the  war's  costs  are  running  as 
high  as  SI  billion  a  day.  The  American 
people  must  understand  that  the  con- 
flict in  the  Persian  Gulf  will  have  a  di- 
rect and  meaningful  effect  on  each 
household. 

Long  after  the  hostilities  come  to  an 
end.  the  bill  for  this  war  will  still  be 
with  us.  Our  troops  can  be  certain  that 
Congress  will  provide  the  funds  to  8U|;>- 
port  their  efforts.  But.  Congress  must 
know  the  costs  in  order  to  make  the 
difficult  decisions  of  how  to  pay  for 
this  effort. 

Madam  President,  the  need  for  this 
information  motivates  me  to  rise  today 
to  support  S  270  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa.  Sen- 
ator Gras.sl.ey  S  270  would  require 
the  President  to  submit  periodic  re- 
ports to  Congress  specifying  the 
amount  of  obligations  Incurred  and  ex- 
penditures made  in  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

I  also  rise  today  to  call  on  President 
Bush  to  aggressively  continue  efforts 
to  ensure  that  our  allies  pay  their  fair 
share  of  Desert  Storm's  costs  The  con- 
tributions of  some  countries  have  been 
very  generous.  But  without  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  war's  full  costs,  we 
have  no  way  of  telling  whether  theirs 
is  a  fair  share  Allies,  like  the  German.s 
and  Japanese,  are  more  reliant  than 
the  United  States  on  Middle  East  oil. 

Because  these  allies  have  not  com- 
mitted troops  to  restoring  peace,  we 
should  expect  them  to  pay  a  significant 


portion  of  the  costs  of  Desert  Storm.  S. 
270  will  enable  the  American  people  to 
track  the  administration's  success  at 
achieving  greater  burden  .sharing  This 
legislation  would  require  regular  re- 
ports on  our  allies'  effort;^  to  meet 
their  obligations  and  plfil»fes  nf  .support 
to  the  war. 

Madam  President,  S.  270  is  respon- 
sible legislation  that  I  hope  will  be 
adopted  in  short  order 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
.\KAKA).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


IMPLEMENTATION        AND       EFFEC- 
TIVENESS    OF     UNITED     STATES- 
CANADA       FREE-TRADE       AGREE 
MENT- MESSAGE        FRO.M        THE 
}'RESIDENT-PM  8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
StAt^s.  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Pursuant  to  section  304(f)  of  the 
United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement  Implement.ation  Act  of  1988 
(Public  Law  10a^49;  102  Stat  leT.-ii.  I 
am  pleased  to  transmit  the  attached 
report  pertaining  to  the  implementa- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  operation  of 
the  United  States-Canada  Free-Trade 
Agreement  (FT.\)  in  its  first  2  years 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  January  30.  1991 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:18  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  pa.ssed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  555  An  act  to  annend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
Act.  to  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 
to  clarify  veteran.s'  reemployment  rights  and 
to  Improve  veterans  riRhts  to  reln.stal^ment 
of  health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R  556.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Sec 
retary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbicides,  and 
for  other  purposes 


January  30,  1991 

MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and   second   times  by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

MR  555.  An  act  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
AC,  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code. 
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and  Space  .Museum  at  Washington  Dulles 
International  Airport,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<.)ses:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Ad- 
ministration. 

By     Mr.     McCAIN     (for     himself.     Mr. 
I.NOUYE.  Mr.  MrRKow.sKi,  Mr   Conrad. 
Mr.  BURDICK,  and  Mr,  Cochrasi: 
S.  290,   A  bill  to  establish  an  Indian  Sub- 
stance  Abuse   Pro-am,   and   for   other   pur- 


to  clarify  veterans  reemployment  nphts  and     poses;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
to  improve  veterans'  riKhts  W  reinstatement     fairs. 


of  health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 


were  submitted: 

By  Mr   PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For 
elKh  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S,  Res   20   .\n  oriKinal  resolution  authoriz 
ing  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  For-     cover~y"  of  "funds  on  behalf  of  the  American 
el?n  Relations,  referred  to  the  Committee  on     taxpayer  by  providinf?  the  RTC  and  FDIC  a 


By  Mr  McCAIN: 

S.  291.  A  bill  to  settle  certain  water  rights 
claims  of  the  San  Carlo.s  .Apache  Tribe;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

S.  292.  A  bill  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Sanguaro  National  Monument:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

By  Mr  HEINZ: 

S.  293  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis  and  to  maximize  the  re- 


Rules  and  .Administration 

By  Mr  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Knvlronment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  21.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


priority  relating  to  its  claims  against  offi- 
cers, directors  and  others  responsible  for 
losses  at  insolvent  federally  insured  finan- 
cial institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr 
BoREN.  Mr  Re:d.  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr 
Cranston.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr  Conrad. 
and  Mr.  Dixon  i: 
S.  294.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  to  exclude  from  the  definition 
of  "independent  expenditures'  those  expend- 
itures that  are  not  truly  independent  of  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu 
tions   were    introduced,    read    the    first     legislative    process;    to    the    Committee    on     ceive  tax-free  distributions  from  an  individ' 


By  Mr  D  AMATO: 
S   303,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melissa  John- 
son, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HATCH 
S.  304    A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
protections  against  eviction  and  distress,  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By     Mr,     KERRY     ifor     himself.     Mr. 
DAMATCi.  Mr    RiEGLE.  Mr   Garn,  Mr. 
Metzenb.m'm.      Mr      Graham,      Mr. 
Bryan,  and  Mr  Dixon ) 
S.  305.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  depwsl- 
tory   institution  regulatory   agencies  to  re- 
voke charters,  terminate  deposit  insurance. 
and  remove  or  suspend  officers  and  directors 
of  depository  institutions  Involved  in  money 
laundering  or  m.onetary  transaction  report- 
ing offenses,  to  amend  chapter  53  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  regulations  concern- 
ing the  identification  of  nonbank  financial 
institutions    subject    to    the    Bank    Secrecy 
Act,  to  prohibit  illegal  money  transmitting 
businesses,   and   for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr    DODD  (for  himself.  Mr    BOND. 
and  Mr   Liebermani: 
S   306    A  bill  to  amend  the  Expwrt-Import 
Bank  A.cl  of  1945  to  penriit   the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  assist  ;n  the  export  of  certain 
US,    defense   articles  and   ser\'ices.    and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr   RIEGLE 
S.  307    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  individuals  to  re- 


and    second    time    by    unanimous    con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    .Mr     BRADLEY    i  for    himself,    Mr 
Lieberman.     Mr      Laitenbero.     .Mr 
DoDD.   Mr    Wai.i.of'.   Mr    Symm.s,  Mr 
Grassley.   Mr    Chafee.   Mr    Burns. 
Mr      BfRDicK.      Mr      Gorton.      Mr 
McCain.  Mr    Sarbases.  Mr    Harkin. 
Mr     Hei,.ms,    Mr,    Adams.    Mr    Tiu'r- 
MOND.    Mr     Bond.    Mr     Shki.by.    Mr 
Graham.    Mr     Bingaman.    Mr     Mlk 
KowsKi,   Mr    Danei:)RTH.   Mr,   DeCon- 
ciNl.    Mr     Ford.    Ms     Mikui.ski,    Mr, 
Cranston.    Mr     Levin.    Mr.    Baucus. 
Mr   Kerrey,  and  Mr   BREAtrxi: 
S.  284    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code    of    1986   with    respect    to    the   tax 
treatment  of  payment*  under  life  insurance 
contracts   for   terminally   ill   individuals;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr    AKAKA 
S,    285     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Imelda 
Villanueva  Locquiao.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

S  286  .A  t)ill  for  the  relief  of  Ikechuiiwu  J 
Ogtijlofor.  Joy  I  Ogujlofor.  and  Godfrey  I 
Ogujiofor:  to  the  Committee  on  the  .Judici- 
ary 

S   287   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clayton  Timo- 
thy Boyle  and  Clayton  Louis  Boyle,  son  and 
father:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr   DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr   Boren. 
Mr   Sa.nford.  and  Mr   DeConcini  i 
S.  288   A  bill  to  establish  a  series  of  8  Presi- 
dential  primaries  at  which  the   public  may 
express  its  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
an   individual    for  election   to   the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 

By   Mr    GARN   ifor  himself.   Mr    .Moy- 

NIHAN.    Mr,    Warner.    Mr    Rr.iBB.   and 

Mr  Glenn ) 

S   289    A  hill  u>  authorize  the  Board  of  Re- 

genle  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan 


Rules  and  Adm'nistration. 
By  Mr   DODD: 
S,    295,    A    bill    for   the   relief  of   Mary    P, 
Carlton  and  Lee  Alan  Tan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Simpson,  and  Mr  Simoni: 
S    296,   A  bill   to  amend  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act  to   provide   for  special 
immigrant  status  for  certain  aliens  who  have 
served  honorably  lor  are  enlisted  to  serve)  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  12  years,  considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr   HEFLIN 
S.  297.  A  bill  requiring  that  the  U  S.  Postal 
Service    study    and    report    to    Congress   on 
ways   to   encourage   mailers   of  second-class 
and  third-class  mail  matter  t-o  use  recycled 
paper;   to   the  Committee   on   Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S     298,     A    bill     for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Eduarda  Lorenzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  .Mr   DODD 
S    299    A    bill    to   authorize   activities   for 
bank  holding  companies,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional powers  for  safe  bank  holding  compa- 
nies, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  DODD  ifor  himself  and  .Mr   San- 
ford  ): 
S,  300    A  bill  to  permit  interstate  banking: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs, 

By  Mr    LEVIN  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Byrdi 
S    301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  authority 
of  the  US   Trade  Representative  to  identify 
trade  liberalization  priorities,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S,  302    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim  Al- 


and design  an  extension  of  the  National  Air     Assaad:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


ual  retiremient  account  or  annuity  to  pur- 
chase their  first  home,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr  GRAHAM  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr  Reid.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr  Sarbanes.  Mr  Mack. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr  Burdick.  Mr 
DeConcini,  Mr  Murkowski.  Mr 
Direnberger.  Mr  Lieberman.  Mr 
Glenn.  Mr,  Boren.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr 
Leahy.  Mrs  Kassebai-m.  Mr  Hatch. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr  Sanford.  Mr  Robe. 
Mr  Conrad,  Mr  Moynihan.  Mr  Rol- 
lings. Mr  Jeffords.  Mr  Warner, 
Mr.  Biden.  Mr  AKAKA.  Mr  Kerry, 
Mr.  Lal'tenberg.  Mr  Levin,  Mr  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Simon.  Mr   Cohen,  and  Mr. 

PELL): 

S,J-  Res.  53  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
.\pril  9.  1991  and  April  9.  1992.  as  National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day": 
to  the  Com.mutee  on  the  .Judiciary 

By  Mr  DIXON  ifor  himself  and  Mr 
SIMON): 
S,J  Res,  54,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  authorizing 
the  President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
Item  of  appropriations,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   PELL  ifor  himself.  Mr   Chafee, 
and  Mr  Kerry i 
S.J   Res   55   Joint  resolution  com.memorat- 
ing  the  200th  anniversary  of  United  States- 
Portugese  diplomatic  relations,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By     Mr     KASTEN    ifor    himself.    Mr 
Levin.    Mr     Dole.    Mr     Symms.    Mr 
Heflin.  Mr   Warner.  Mr   Moynihan. 
Mr    Dixon.  Mr    Kerry.  Mr    Riegle, 
Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  Grassley.  Mr  San- 
ford.   Mr    Shelby,    Mr    Simon.   Mr 
INOUYE.  and  Mr  DeConcini  ) 
S.J    Res    56    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period   commencing  March   10.   1991   and 
ending  on  March  16.  1991.  as     Deaf  Awareness 
Week":  Ui  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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By  Mr  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  67   Joint  resolution  to  desl^ate 
the  month  of  May  1991.  as  'National  Foster 
Care  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  aa  indicated 

By  Mr.  PELL 
S.  Res.  20.  An  orifclnal  resolution  authoriz- 
Ingr  the  expenditures  by   the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations;   from  the  Committee  on 
ForelgTi    Relations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration 
By  Mr   BURDICK 
S   Res.  21    An  orlRlnal  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and   Public   Works;    from   the 
Committee     on     Environment     and     Public 
Works,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    Mr     DAMATO    (for    himself,    Mr 

Hki.m.s.    Mr     S.yrrH.    Mr     DeConctni. 

Mr  Wallop,  and  Mr  Lieberman): 

S   Res  22   Resolution  to  urge  the  President 

to  irrant  full  diplomatic  recotfnitlon  to  the 

Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr  MFTCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
DOLEi: 
S.  Res  23.  Resolution  to  authorize  Michael 
Klnsella  to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury,  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr     COCHRAN    (for    himself.    Mr 
LuoAR.   Mr    LOTT.   Mr    McCain.   Mr 
Pressler.  and  Mr  Simpson): 
S    Con    Res    7.  Concurrent  resolution  urg- 
ing  the   establishment  of  an   international 
tribunal  with  jurisdiction  to  judge  and  pun- 
ish Saddam  Hussein  for  offenses  committed 
against  the  citizens  of  Kuwait  and  Israel  and 
against  prisoners-of-war.  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatlon.s 


STATEMENTS  OF  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr     BRADLEY   (for   himself. 
Mr.     LiKHKRMAN,     Mr.     Lauten- 
BERG.    Mr     DODD,    Mr.    WALLOP. 
Mr    SYMMS,  Mr    GRASSLEY.  Mr. 
CHAKEE.   Mr    Burns.   Mr,   Bur- 
dick.  Mr   Gorton.  Mr    McCain, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr    Harkin.  Mr. 
HKLivis.   Mr    AHAMS.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond.   Mr     FioND.    Mr.    SHELBY. 
Mr     Graham.     Mr     Bingaman. 
Mr    MuRKOwsKi.  Mr    Danforth. 
Mr,   DeConcini,   Mr.   Ford.   Ms 
MiKUL.SK!.    Mr    Cranston.    Mr. 
Levin.       Mr        Baucus,       Mr. 
Kerrey,  and  Mr  BREAirx): 
S.  284    A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1986  with   respect  to 
the   tax   treatment  of  payments  under 
life  insurance  contracts  for  terminally 
ill  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

TAX  TREATMENT  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Mr  President,  to- 
gether with  30  of  my  coUeag^ues.  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  can  help 
to  ease  the  financial  burden  on  termi- 
nally ill  persons,  giving  many  of  them 


the  freedom  to  chonsf  how  tu  i  onfronl 
and  pay   for  the  sp«'i  lal  (  are  often  re 
quired   in   the   last  yeaj-   of  a  person's 
life 

The  living  benefit  is  a  feature  intro- 
duced over  the  past  year  by  many  for 
the  Nation's  leading  life  insurance 
companies.  It  allows  individuals  who 
are  certified  by  a  physician  to  have  a 
terminal  Illness  or  injury,  which  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  result  in  death 
within  12  months,  to  receive  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  contracts  prior  to  their 
death. 

These  efforts  have  been  widely 
praised,  but  their  benefit  is  diminished 
because  of  a  tax  problem  Section  101  of 
the  Tax  Code  provides  an  exclusion  for 
benefits  "jjaid  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
the  Insured."  Although  proceeds  paid 
at  death  are  clearly  tax  free,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  not  yet  ruled 
on  whether  accelerated  benefits  get  the 
same  treatment. 

In  other  words,  if  you  cashed  In  and 
got  your  payment  out  In  the  last  year 
of  your  life,  that  would  be  a  taxable 
event  and  you  would  have  less  of  your 
benefit.  If  you  died,  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  tax-free  death  benefit. 

This  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
today  makes  clear  that  in  one  specific 
case — a  terminal  illness — early  life  in- 
surance payments  are  tax  free.  Because 
the  benefits  would  normally  be  paid  to 
survivors  within  a  year  anyway,  there 
is  virtually  no  significant  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  But  the  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  will  make  the 
lives  of  the  terminally  ill  individuals 
much,  much  easier 

Another  issue  our  bill  addresses  is  a 
potential  problem  airising  for  individ- 
uals who  do  not  choose  the  early  pay- 
ment option.  If  the  mere  availability  of 
these  accelerated  benefits  is  treated  as 
income,  it  could  affect  eligibility  for 
other  programs,  such  as  Medicaid.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  force  the  termi- 
nally ill  to  choose  between  their  own 
welfare  and  the  future  welfare  of  their 
survivors.  This  bill  amends  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  ensure  that  policy- 
holders are  not  compelled  to  elect  pre- 
payment of  death  benefits  in  order  to 
become  eligible  or  remain  eligible  for 
Federal  means- tested  programs  such  as 
Medicaid. 

To  date.  45  States  have  passed  legis- 
lation excluding  the  living  benefit 
when  calculating  State  income  taxes. 
These  measures  have  been  supported  by 
the  insurance  Industry,  hospice  and 
cancer  societies,  public  policy  ana- 
lysts, Members  of  the  Senate  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  most  impor- 
tantly-the  patients  and  family  mem- 
bers who  must  deal  with  both  the  emo- 
tional stress  of  confronting  a  terminal 
illness,  and  the  financial  concerns 
which  result.  This  is  not  a  complicated 
issue.  It  is  a  small  but  impvortant  step 
to  increase  the  options  for  individuals 
and  families  facing  a  host  of  difficult 
decisions. 


In  summary,  the  legislation  I  have 
introduced  today  with  30  cosponsors 
will  clarify  the  tax  treatment  of  accel- 
erated death  benefits  to  .Americans 
who  need  financial  help  at  a  most  criti- 
cal time,  the  last  year  of  their  life 
Having  access  to  these  funds  before 
death  could  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween dignity  and  despair  for  many 
terminally  ill  people 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  284 

Be  If  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  nt  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  TAX  TRFJVTMENT  OK  PAYMENTS 
l-NDER  Urr.  I,NSIRA.NCE  COS 
rKA(-TS  KOK  TERMINALLY  ILL  INDI 
MULALS. 

lai  GENERA!.  RiiE— Section  101  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  cer- 
tain death  benefits)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(g)    TREATMENT    OF     AMOUNTS     PAID    WrTH 

RESPECT  TO  Terminally  III  Individuals  — 

■•(li  Ln  general  —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  amount  paid  to  an  individual  under 
a  life  Insurance  contract  on  the  life  of  an  In- 
sured who  Is  a  terminally  HI  Individual  shall 
be  treated  as  an  amount  paid  by  reason  of 
the  death  of  such  Insured. 

■•(2i  TERMINALLY  ILL  INDIVIDUAL  —For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  •termi- 
nally 111  individual'  means  an  Individual  who 
has  been  certified  by  a  licensed  physician  as 
having  an  Illness  or  physical  condition  which 
can  reasonably  t>e  expected  to  result  In  death 
In  12  months  or  less." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  lo  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31    1989 

SEC.  2.  TAX  TREA'rMFVT  OF  COMPANIES  ISSl'lMI 

m  Aj.iFiEi)  t>:kminai.  iij.ne.ss  Riiy 

ERS. 

(a)  Qualified  Terminal  Ii.lness  Ridek 
Treated  as  Life  Insurance-  Section  818  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating 
to  other  definitions  and  special  rules)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•igi  Qualified  Terminal  Illness  Rider 
Treated  as  Life  Insurance.— For  purposes 
of  this  part^ 

"(1)  In  general  —Any  reference  to  life  In- 
surance shall  be  treated  as  including  a  ref- 
erence to  a  qualified  terminal  illness  rider 

••(2)  Qualified  terminal  ii.lnes.k  rider  - 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•qualified  terminal  illness  rider'  means  any 
rider  or  addendum  on.  or  other  provision  of. 
a  life  insurance  contract  which  provides  for 
payments  to  an  Individual  upfjn  the  insured 
becoming  a  terminally  ill  individual  (as  de- 
fined In  section  101(g)(2))." 

lb)  Definitions  of  Life  Lnsurance  and 
Modified  Endowment  Contracts  — 

(1)  rider  treated  as  qualified  addmonal 
BENEFIT —Paragraph  (5)(A)  of  section  7702(f) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  •or"  at 
the  end  of  clause  (Iv).  by  redesignating 
clause  (v)  as  clause  i.vli,  and  by  Inserting 
after  clause  (Iv)  the  following  new  clause 

■'(VI  any  qualified  terminal  Illness  rider  (as 
defined  in  section  818(gi(2)i,  or". 

(2i  TRANsmONAl.  RULE  -  For  purposes  of 
applying  section  7702  or  7702A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  any  contract  lor  de- 
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termlnlng  whether  either  such  section  ap- 
plies to  such  contract),  the  Issuance  of  a 
qualified  terminal  illness  rider  las  defined  in 
section  818(gi(2)  of  such  Code)  with  respect  to 
any  contract  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  modi 
flcation  or  material  change  of  such  contract 
ic)  Effective  Date  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  Ijeginning  taefore.  on.  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1989 

SEC.  S.  APPUCANTS  OR  RECIPIENTS  UNDER  PUB- 
IJC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  NOT  TO 
BE  REQLIREO  TO  MAKE  ELECTION 
RESPECTING  ACCELERATED  DEATH 
BE.VEFrrS  UNDER  UFE  INSURANCE 
POUCIEa 

(a)  In  General  —Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  US  C.  1301  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

TREATMENT  OF  ACCELEIRATED  DEATH  BENEFITS 

••SEC.  1143.  (a)  In  General.— Notwithsuand- 
Ing  any  other  provision  of  law.  no  individual 
who  is  an  applicant  or  recipient  of  aid  or  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  IV.  X,  XIV.  XVI.  or  XIX.  (.>f  assistance 
funded  by  payments  under  iillt'  V  or  XX.  or 
of  benefits  under  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  established  by  title  XVI 
shall- 

■(1)  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  (or  of  continuing  to  receive)  such 
aid.  assistance,  or  benefits,  to  make  an  elec- 
tion to  receive  an  accelerated  death  benefit 
under  a  policy  of  life  insurance,  or 

•(2i  by  reascjn  of  failure  to  make  such  nr 
election,  be  denied  (or  suffer  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of)  such  aid,  assistance,  or  bene- 
fits. 

■■(b)  Accelerated  Death  Benefit— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  acceler- 
ated death  benefit'  means  any  payment  made 
under  the  terms  of  a  life  insurance  policy, 
while  the  Insured  individual  is  alive,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  recalculation  of  the  insured  individ- 
ual's life  expectancy." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  .section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1990 

Mr  LIEBERMAN  Mr  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  with  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  in  introducing 
the  Living  Benefits  Act.  Last  year,  this 
bill  attracted  49  cosponsors.  which  I 
thought  was  an  impressive  start  for  a 
new  proposal.  This  year,  we  are  con- 
fident that  we  can  actually  succeed  in 
passing  this  meritorious  idea  into  law 

The  Living  Benefits  Act  should  be  a 
priority  for  the  102d  Congress  because 
of  how  much  it  will  mean  to  those  in 
our  society  who  are  the  most  seriously 
ill.  When  people  confront  a  disease  that 
can  be  fatal,  such  as  AIDS  or  some 
kinds  of  cancer,  they  confront  not  only 
the  physical  consequences  of  that  dis- 
ease, they  face  a  painful  myriad  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  difficulties  as  well. 
Illness  forces  many  to  leave  their  jobs, 
remain  at  home,  and  undertake  expen- 
sive medical  procedures.  Some  become 
so  r>oor  they  lose  their  homes,  or  can- 
not pay  the  rent,  or  cannot  afford  the 
care  and  services  that  can  ease  their 
troubled  lives. 

In  spite  of  such  economic  devastation 
in  the  wake  of  a  serious  illness,  for 
many  people  in  this  country,  thousands 
of  their  dollars   that   have  been   saved 


carefully  over  the  years  He  just  beyond 
their  reach.  Those  are  dollars  that  sit 
in  the  form  of  life  insurance  policies. 
Under  current  law.  life  insurance 
money  generally  can  only  be  released 
after  the  insured  person  dies  and  is  not 
available  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a 
person  in  his  or  her  last  months  of  life. 
Even  in  the  rare  case  when  the  seri- 
ously ill  can  access  their  life  insur- 
ance, that  money  is  taxed  simply  be- 
cause the  person  has  chosen  to  receive 
It  while  alive  instead  of  waiting  for 
others  to  receive  it  after  the  person 
dies. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  a  simple 
premise;  It  would  allow  those  who  are 
told  by  a  doctor  that  they  have  a  year 
or  less  to  live  to  gain  access  to  their 
life  insurance  benefits,  giving  them  the 
means  to  live  out  the  remaining 
months  of  their  lives  in  dignity.  Those 
prepaid  benefits  that  some  might  call 
death  benefits,  but  I  think  in  this  case 
more  properly  would  be  called  living 
benefits,  would  enhance  seriously  ill 
people  and  their  families  to  keep  their 
homes,  to  receive  quality  care,  and 
otherwise  live  their  lives  with  a  meas- 
ure of  independence,  security,  and 
peace. 

Forty-five  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners have  actually  approved  the  sale 
of  living  benefits  policies  and  riders  in 
their  States.  However.  Federal  legisla- 
tion is  now  critically  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  the  recipient  does  not  have  to 
pay  income  tax  on  the  money  that 
would  be  received  before  death,  just  as 
survivors  who  receive  the  benefits  of  a 
life  insurance  policy  do  not  have  to  pay 
a  tax  on  those  benefits. 

Many  .'Americans  make  life  insurance 
their  primary  form  of  savings.  In  1989 
the  .■American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
found  that  104  million  Americans  were 
covered  by  individual  life  insurance 
and  138  million  by  group  policies.  The 
average  American  household  has  $87,600 
in  life  insurance.  With  that  money  and 
this  legislation,  we  can  put  those  re- 
sources to  work  in  cases  where  they 
can  really  do  the  most  human  good. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.  and  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  are 
to  be  commended  for  taking  the  lead  m 
the  Insurance  industry  in  proposing 
and  crafting  policies  designed  to  give 
seriously  ill  people  access  to  their  life 
Insurance  money  before  their  death.  I 
am  proud  to  be  working  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  BRADLE'i',  and  our  co- 
sponsors — now  number  over  30 — and  I 
am  hopeful  they  will  soon  number  over 
50.  to  broaden  this  worthwhile  concept 
and  make  it  available  to  thousands  of 
Americans  who  face  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  a  life  threatening  illness 

Our  bill  costs  the  taxpayers  nothing. 
But  it  benefits  people  who  have  but 
months  to  live  a  great  deal.  The  Living 
Benefits  Act  is  a  compassionate,  com- 
monsense  health  care— life  care — bill 
and  it  deserves  the  support  of  Congress 
and   the   President.    I   hope   it   will    be- 


come law  soon  so  those  who  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  help  can  have  some 
hope  that  help  is  on  the  way. 
•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Lieberman.  Bradley.  Dodd. 
Lautenberg.  Wallop.  S'i'MMs.  Grass- 
ley,  and  others,  in  introducing  the  Liv- 
ing Benefits  Act.  This  legislation, 
which  we  also  introduced  last  year. 
will  enable  life  insurance  companies  to 
provide  for  payment  of  death  benefits 
to  those  who  are  terminally  ill. 

.A.llowing  life  insurance  policyholders 
who  are  terminally  ill  to  tap  a  portion 
of  their  policy  to  help  meet  expenses  in 
the  later  period  of  their  life  is  not  only 
good  public  policy,  it  is  humane  public 
policy.  This  policy  will  allow  termi- 
nally ill  individuals  to  live  their  re- 
maining days  comfortably,  with  appro- 
priate care,  and  with  dignity 

V^Tiile  insurance  commissioners  in  44 
States  have  now  approved  the  sale  of 
policies  that  permit  accelerated  death 
benefits,  and  many  insurance  compa- 
nies are  now  offering  prepayment  of 
death  benefits  if  the  individual  insured 
under  the  policy  becomes  terminally 
ill.  the  tax  treatment  is  unclear.  This 
legislation  will  ensure  that  those  re- 
ceiving accelerated  death  benefits  do 
not  get  taxed  on  them.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  prevent  policyholders  from 
being  forced  to  take  accelerated  death 
benefits  before  they  can  qualify  for 
means-tested  public  programs. 

Mr.  President,  health  care  expenses 
can  be  ruinous  today,  as  we  know  I  be- 
lieve it  is  good  policy  to  permit  those 
with  terminal  Illnesses  to  tap  all  avail- 
able resources,  including  their  life  in- 
surance policies,  to  meet  necessary 
health  care,  housing,  and  food  ex- 
penses. While  this  legislation  does  not 
do  away  with  the  need  for  assistance  in 
the  area  of  long-term  care.  I  contend  it 
is  one  brick  in  that  wall  What's  more, 
it  does  not  require  any  additional  out- 
lay of  resources.  As  such,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  my  colleagues  m  offering  this 
bill.  I  hope  that  the  rest  of  our  col- 
leagues will  examine  it  with  an  eye  to- 
ward support,  even  cosponsorship.  And. 
I  hope  it  will  be  taken  up  for  consider- 
ation soon.* 


By  Mr.   DIXON  (for  himself.   Mr. 

BORE.N.    Mr.    Sanford.   and   Mr. 

DeConcind; 

S.  288.  A  bill  to  establish  a  series  of 

eight   Presidential   primaries  at   which 

the  public  may  express  its  preference 

for  the  nomination  of  an  individual  for 

election   to   the   office   of  President   of 

the  United   States;   to   the  Committee 

on  Rules  and  Admiinistration. 

kegiona:.  preside.vtial  primaries  and 
caucuses  act 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Regional 
Presidential  Primaries  and  Caucuses 
Act.  but  I  would  first  like  to  thank 
Senator  Ford,  the  distinguished  chair- 
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man  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  Sen- 
ator STEVENS,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member,  for  their  repeated  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  get  regional  primaries 
legislation  through  their  committee.  I 
am  grateful  for  their  past  and  continu- 
ing support  for  this  legislation,  which 
Is  designed  to  improve  our  Presidential 
nominating  process. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of 
many  years  of  diligence  by  our  former 
and  current  colleagues  of  both  parties 
who.  like  me.  believe  that  our  current 
process  of  Presidential  primaries  is  too 
long  and  chaotic  for  the  candidates  and 
the  voters. 

It  has  been  well  established  for  a  dec- 
ade in  political  polls,  and  reflected  in 
voter  turnout,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  a  change  in  the  current 
Presidential  process.  In  the  New  York 
TlmesyCBS  News  poll  taken  just  after 
the  1988  elections.  73  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans favored  a  regional  primary  proc- 
ess over  the  present  system.  That 
should  speak  volumes  about  the  need 
for  this  legislation.  The  people  recog- 
nize that  they  are  being  left  out  of  the 
primary  process  Considering  how  few 
people  voted  in  1988.  we  can  Ill-afford 
more  dlsenfranchisement. 

Anybody  who  followed  the  1988  Presi- 
dential primaries  knows  that  our  Pres- 
idential nominating  system  needs  to  be 
reformed.  The  combination  of  the  Iowa 
caucuses  and  New  Hampshire  primary 
with  the  huge  number  of  primaries  held 
on  super  Tuesday  created  a  front  load- 
ed, chaotic  and  inequitable  system  It 
is  time  for  us  to  bring  some  rationality 
and  fairness  to  the  way  we  choose  our 
candidates  for  the  Presidency, 

There  are  are  least  three  problems 
with  the  current  system  that  can  be 
solved  by  enacting  a  regional  primaries 
system.  First,  the  States  that  cur- 
rently begin  the  process  are  small  and 
unrepresentative.  Second,  the  chaos 
and  disarray  of  the  primary  and  caucus 
schedule  have  caused  the  most  quali- 
fied candidates  to  shun  the  Presidency, 
and  the  voters  to  shun  the  ballot  boxes. 
And  third,  the  process  is  too  long  and 
confusing  for  most  voters.  The  issue 
addressed  by  this  legislation  is  the  se- 
lection process  for  the  most  important 
position  in  our  Federal  Government 
The  problems  with  this  process  pose  a 
grave  danger  to  our  democracy. 

As  we  all  know.  Iowa  and  New  Hamp- 
shire are  where  every  candidate  begins 
his  or  her  campaign  under  the  present 
system.  The  reason  these  two  small 
States  are  so  important  in  the  process 
today  is  simply  that  their  caucuses  and 
pr.mary  are  held  first  The  media  cer- 
tainly recognizes  this  point.  A  George 
Washington  University  study  of  CBS's 
1980  coverage  of  different  primaries 
found  that  California,  with  nearly  one 
tenth  of  the  Nation's  population,  re- 
ceived one  fiftieth  and  one  fortieth  of 
the  attention  give  to  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire,  respectively.  My  own  State 
of  Illinois  received  one  sixteenth  and 


one  twelfth  the  attention  given  to  Iowa 
and  New  Hampshire  This  trend  is  ap- 
parently still  going  strong. 

Iowa's  and  New  Hampshire's  suc- 
cesses in  picking  Presidents  may  be 
patrtly  due  to  good  luck  or  old  faish- 
ioned  New  England  or  Midwestern 
horse  sense,  but  numbers  like  these 
make  me  believe  that  they  are  success- 
ful largely  because  their  contests  come 
first  New  Hampshire's  State  Legisla- 
ture even  had  the  good  sense  to  pass  a 
law  requiring  that  their  primary  be 
held  1  week  before  any  other  State  pri- 
mary. 

With  just  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population,  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire 
have  enormous  power  over  the  other  98 
percent  of  the  country.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  the  impact  of  a  vote  cast 
in  these  two  small  States  far  outweighs 
the  impact  of  votes  cast  in  the  rest  of 
the  country  And  the  number  of  voters 
participating  in  the  1988  Iowa  caucuses 
and  the  New  Hampshire  primary  was 
equivalent  to  asking  the  population  of 
Columbia,  SC,  to  decide  which  can- 
didates should  receive  the  media's  nod 
to  compete  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Why  should  we  allow  Iowa  to  conduct 
the  first  caucus  and  New  Hampshire 
the  first  primary''  With  all  due  respect 
to  my  colleagues  from  both  States, 
why  should  they  go  first?  Why  should 
any  State  have  a  permanent  advantage 
over  all  the  others'' 

Other  States  have  not  overlooked  the 
Importance  of  being  first.  20  States  on 
the  Democratic  side  and  17  States  on 
the  Republican  side  all  held  primaries  3 
weeks  after  New  Hampshire  on  super 
Tuesday.  Over  30  States  now  hold  their 
primaries  before  the  end  of  March,  and 
California  may  change  its  law  moving 
its  primary  up  to  March,  as  well.  The 
States  are  crowding  their  primary 
dates  closer  and  closer  together,  and 
the  result  is  an  increasingly  front  load- 
ed system. 

However,  these  other  States  cannot 
achieve  parity  as  long  as  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire  continue  to  hold  their  con- 
tests first.  The  system  will  not  become 
equitable  and  reflect  national  concerns 
until  the  influence  that  comes  with 
being  first  is  shared  among  all  50 
States. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  ap- 
proved my  regional  primaries  bill  in 
both  the  100th  and  101st  Congress  The 
bill  sets  up  a  system  of  eight  regional 
primaries  of  approximately  equal  elec- 
toral size.  State  primaries  and  cau- 
cuses are  then  placed  into  the  regions 
on  the  basis  of  their  geographic  loca- 
tion. 

E^ch  election  year.  90  days  before  the 
first  primary,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  [FEC]  would  determine  by 
lot  the  order  of  the  eight  regional  pri- 
maries. The  first  regional  primary 
would  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March,  and  subsequent  primaries  would 
take  place  every  2  weeks  thereafter 
until  June. 


Hv  having  the  Federal  Election  Com 
mission  decide  by  lottery  the  order  of 
the  primaries,  the  Regional  Primaries 
and  Caucuses  Act  allows  every  State 
and  every  region  the  opportunity  to  be 
first,  and  no  region  would  be  eligible  to 
hold  the  first  primary  in  two  mnseru- 
tlve  Presidential  elections 

Just  imagine  it.  Mr  President.  No 
longer  would  the  voters  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  be  disenfranchised  as  they 
are  under  the  current  system  The  peo- 
ple of  Fargo.  ND.  and  Portland.  OR. 
and  Los  Angeles.  CA,  and  Peoria.  IL. 
would  finally  have  an  opportunity  to 
exert  their  influence  on  the  choice  of 
President.  The  candidates  would  be 
forced  to  spend  time  with  the  voters  of 
those  States  too  And  imagine  what 
would  happen  if  endorsements  by  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  the  Man- 
chester Union-Leader  no  longer  decided 
the  fates  of  so  many  candidates. 

The  second  problem  that  we  can 
solve  with  this  bill  is  the  problem  of 
disarray  that  comes  from  the  chaos  of 
our  current  primary  schedule  Many 
candidates.  Including  former  Presi- 
dents Ford  and  Nixon,  have  lamented 
the  great  distances  traveled  early  in 
Presidential  campaigns  to  reach  so  few 
people.  Not  only  do  these  great  dis- 
tances make  weary  the  many  can- 
didates and  their  staffs,  they  also  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money 

The  people  who  know  whereof  they 
speak  in  this  debate  are  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  themselves  And 
some  of  the  harshest  criticism  of  our 
current  nominating  process  comes 
from  those  who  have  been  through  it 
One  such  person  is  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  Tkrrv 
Sankord.  who  wrote  a  hook  in  1981  en- 
titled. "A  Danger  of  Democracy— the 
Presidentl?.!  Nominating  Process."  In 
it.  he  very  clearly  identifies  the  threat 
our  current  system  poses; 

It  IS  inevitable  that  a  sloppy  and  disorga- 
nized method  of  nominating  presidential 
candidates  Is  an  imminent  tlanger  If  our 
process  makes  it  Impossible  to  know  what 
we  are  getting  until  we  have  got  it.  If  our 
process  does  not  ensure  that  we  attract  the 
best  possible  men  and  women  to  the  presi- 
dential candidacy,  we  may  very  well  elect  an 
inadequate  President,  or  a  succession  of  In- 
adequate Presidents,  until  we  co.Tie  to  the 
point  of  desperation  that  renders  us  willing 
to  change  drastically  our  definition  of  de- 
mocracy 

How  true!  If  our  Founding  Fathers 
could  see  how  inequitable  this  process 
is.  they  would  say  their  intentions 
have  been  corrupted.  The  dangers  our 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  tells 
us  about  are  the  diingers  we  face  with 
a  process  such  as  the  one  we  now  have 

My  proposal  will  encourage  each  can- 
didate to  appeal  to  all  pans  of  our  Na- 
tion, rather  than  to  one  small  sector  of 
our  population  It  will  replace  chao.s 
and  confusion  with  fairness  and  reason 
in  choosing  each  party's  Presidential 
candidates. 
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The  third  problem  we  face  with  the 
current  system  is  the  inordinate  length 
of  the  Presidential  primary  process.  In 
poll  after  poll,  year  after  year,  the  pub- 
lic has  told  us  that  the  process  is  too 
long.  And  low  voter  turnout  should  tell 
us  something  about  the  weariness  of 
the  public  during  the  primary  season. 
In  a  Gallup  Poll  following  the  1988  cam- 
paign. 70  percent  of  Americans  said 
they  favored  shortening  the  length  of 
the  Presidential  primary  campaign. 

It  is  my  contention.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  campaign  is  both  too  long  and 
too  short.  It  is  too  long  in  the  sense 
that  candidates  spend  so  much  time 
leading  up  to  the  election  in  Iowa  and 
New  Hampshire  to  prepare  for  those 
contests.  It  is  too  short  because  once 
those  contests  have  been  decided,  the 
campaign  ends  within  a  month  as  the 
frontrunner  sews  up  his  nomination 
Why  should  we  let  2  percent  of  the 
country  view  the  candidates  for  so 
long,  while  the  other  98  percent  of  us 
get  only  a  glimpse'' 

Because  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission would  decide  the  order  of  the 
regions  just  90  days  before  the  first  pri- 
mary, the  candidates  can  no  longer 
move  to  Iowa  2  years  before  the  elec- 
tion. Candidates  will  be  forced  to  spend 
time  in  Kansas  and  Arizona  and  other 
States  that  are  currently  left  out.  And 
the  voters  in  these  States  will  hear 
more  than  just  the  candidates'  posi- 
tions on  the  issues  facing  Iowa  and 
New  Hampshire  We  may  see  greater 
voter  turnout  as  a  result.  That  would 
make  this  regional  primary  system 
really  worthwhile. 

Some  have  and  will  ask  the  question 
of  whether  it  should  be  the  National 
Government's  right  to  impose  a  cen- 
tralized s.ystem  of  primaries  on  the  in- 
dividual States  that  have  up  to  now 
chosen  their  own  primary  dates.  To 
those  people  I  say;  I  would  rather  see 
the  parties  or  States  act  on  their  own. 
but  I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  take  the  lead  on  reforming  our  sys- 
tem We  need  the  national  persp)ective 
that  Congress  can  give  on  what  is  truly 
a  national  problem.  We  must  impose 
some  logic  on  a  system  that  clearly 
lacks  11  We  must  allow  the  best  and 
most  qualified  candidates  to  run.  and 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  put  some 
order  back  into  the  system  that  is  now 
in  chaos.  Most  of  all.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  stand  up  and  do  what  is  right  and 
fair  and  just  for  the  American  voters, 
to  whom  we  all  owe  our  allegiance 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  288 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION.  I,  SHORT  TTTUE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regional 
Presidential  Primaries  and  Caucuses  Act  of 
199r' 
SEC,  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  numerous  elections  and  caucuses 
held  by  States  for  the  expression  of  a  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  individuals  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  are  conducted  without  any 
semblance  of  order: 

1 2)  the  conventions  held  by  national  politi- 
cal parties  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  election  to  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President  are  vital  to  the 
process  of  selecting  candidates  for  those  of- 
fices: and 

(3)  in  order  to  preserve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Presidential  election  process  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  public  welfare  of  the  Nation,  the 
Congress  must  regulate  certain  parts  of  the 
process  for  selecting  candidates  for  the  office 
of  President. 
SEC.  3.  REGIONAL  PRIMARIES. 

.ai  Prohibition— No  State  shall  conduct  a 
Presidential  primary  except  in  accordance 
with  this  Act, 

lb  I  Number  ok  Primaries.— Eight  regional 
Presidential  primaries  shall  be  held  during 
each  Prpsidential  election  year. 

ici  Dates  oe  Primaries —The  first  re- 
gional Presidential  primary  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  March  of  such  year,  and 
the  remaining  7  regional  Presidential  pri- 
maries shall  be  held  every  second  Tuesday 
thereafter. 

id  I  Determination  of  Order  of  Primaries 
BY  Region, — iD  Ninety  days  before  the  date 
of  the  first  regional  Presidential  primary, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  by  lot  the 
order  in  which  the  primaries  are  to  be  held. 

i2)  No  region  shall  be  chosen  to  have  the 
first  regional  Presidential  primary  m  2  suc- 
cessive Presidential  election  years, 

i3t  A  State  may  not  hold  a  Presidential 
primary  on  a  date  other  than  the  date  as- 
signed by  the  Commission  to  the  region  in 
which  the  State  Is  located 

ipl    .ACTION    BY    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL.— 

When  the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  State  is  holding  or  is  about  to 
hold  a  Presidential  primary  m  violation  of 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring 
a  civil  action  in  United  States  district  court 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  includ- 
ing injunctive  relief, 

if)  Sanction.s.-iIi  Section  9006  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection' 

■■idi  REDumoN  OF  Payment  The  am.ount 
of  payments  to  which  a  candidate  is  entitled 
under  this  section  shall  be  reduced  by  20  per- 
cent if  the  candidate  is  a  candidate  of  a  po- 
litical party  for  which  a  I'residentia;  pri- 
mary was  conducted  in  any  State  in  viola- 
tion of  section  3  of  the  Regional  Presidential 
Primaries  and  Caucuses  Act  of  1991  " 

i2)  Section  9008(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

••(6)  Disentitlement  to  payme.nts  in  case 
OF  violation  of  the  regional  presidential 

primaries  and  caucuses  act  of  1990 —In 
order  for  a  major  party,  minor  party,  or  new 
party  to  be  eligible  to  receive  any  payments 
under  this  subsection,  all  Presidential  pri- 
maries of  such  party  must  have  been  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the 
Regional  Presidential  Primaries  and  Cau- 
cuses Act  of  1991 -", 
SEC.  4.  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 


(1)  the  term  'Commission"  means  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission; 

i2i  the  term  "F*residential  prlnmry"  means 
a  primary,  first  tier  caucus,  convention,  or 
other  means  of  expressing  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  individuals  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
or  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  national 
nominating  convention  of  a  political  party, 
but  the  term  does  not  include  a  national 
nominating  convention  of  a  political  parly 

(3i  the  term  "region"  means— 

(A)  region  1.  comprising  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont.  New  York.  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

iBi  region  2,  comprising  Ohio.  Pennsylva- 
nia. New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

(Ci  region  3.  comprising  Kentucky.  Ten- 
nessee. South  Carolina.  North  Carolina.  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Maryland. 

iDi  region  4,  comprising  Arkansas  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia  Florida, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico; 

(El  region  5.  com, prising  Wisconsin.  Michi- 
gan. Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Missouri; 

iFi  region  6,  com.prismg  Texas,  Oklahoma. 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  South  Dakota 
North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

(G)  region  7.  comprising  Arizona.  New  Mex- 
ico. Colorado.  Utah,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Alaska,  and 

(Hi  region  8.  comprising  California.  Ne- 
vada, Hawaii.  American  Samoa,  and  Guam; 
and 

i4i  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the  50 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Territories  of  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

SEC,  8.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPR0PR1AT10N& 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  cut  this 
Act.» 

•  Mr,  PACKWOOD  Mr  President.  Sen- 
ator Dixon  and  I  are  today  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  which  would  establish 
eight  regional  Presidential  preference 
primaries.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  replace  the  present  mismash  of  Pres- 
idential extravaganzas  which  leave  the 
candidates  tired  and  broke  and  leave 
the  public  bored,  bewildered  and — far 
too  often — disgusted.  Voters  under- 
standably ask,  "When  is  this  nonsense 
coming  to  an  end'!'"  In  the  process,  the 
candidates  lose  their  credibility  and 
the  office  loses  its  dignity. 

Credibility  must  be  restored  to  the 
candidates  because,  without  it.  dignity 
cannot  be  restored  to  the  most  impor- 
tant office  in  the  world  A  plan  must  be 
devised  that  somewhat  dramatically 
improves  the  traveling  sideshow  of  our 
current  system.  Congress  must  meet 
its  responsibility  of  providing  a  vehicle 
for  the  .American  people  to  select  the 
nominee  of  their  party  from  a  wide 
range  of  candidates 

The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will.  I  believe,  restore 
credibility  to  the  candidates  and  dig- 
nity to  the  office  they  seek.  It  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  eight  regional  pri- 
maries throughout  the  Nation,  Every 
State  or  territory  under  U.S,  sov- 
ereignty is  included  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing eight  regions. 
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One.  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont. New  York.  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut; 

Two.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Delaware; 

Three.  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  South 
Carolina.  North  Carolina,  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Maryland; 

Four.  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi. Alabama.  Georgia.  Florida, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico; 

Five.  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Missouri; 

Six.  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Ne- 
brajBka.  Iowa.  South  Dakota.  North  Da- 
kota, and  Minnesota; 

Seven.  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Colo- 
rado. Utah.  Wyoming.  Montana.  Idaho. 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  Alaska;  and 

Eight.  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas. 

Each  year.  90  days  before  the  first 
primary,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion would  decide  by  lot  the  actual 
order  of  the  eight  regional  primaries 
Under  the  current  system,  some  can- 
didates begin  their  campaigns  for  nom- 
ination almost  2  years  prior  to  the 
Presidential  election  They  are  able  to 
do  this  because  certain  States  have  a 
set  primary  date  and  the  result  is  that 
all  of  the  candidates  money,  energy, 
and  talent  are  focused  on  those  par- 
ticular States. 

Under  my  original  legislation.  70 
days  before  each  of  the  regional  pri- 
maries, the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion would  have  decided  by  lot  which 
region  would  go  next.  Under  that  pro- 
posal, candidates  would  not  have  been 
privy  to  the  location  of  the  first  re- 
gional primary  until  70  days  prior  to  it. 
nor  would  they  have  been  privy  to  the 
location  of  any  of  the  remaining  pri- 
maries until  70  days  prior  to  each  of 
those.  In  that  manner,  repeating  this 
procedure  for  each  of  the  ensuing  pri- 
maries, the  order  of  none  of  the  pri- 
maries would  have  been  known  in  ad- 
vance. While  I  would  have  preferred  my 
original  proposal  for  drawing  the  order 
of  the  primaries  by  lot  prior  to  each 
primary.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  did  take  positive  ac- 
tion in  reporting  out  a  regional  pri- 
mary bill  very  close  to  my  original  pro- 
posal. 

Under  the  legislation  as  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  in  the 
last  Congress  and  being  reintroduced 
here  today,  the  first  regional  primary 
would  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
March  and  the  re.naining  primaries 
would  take  place  every  2  weeks  there- 
after until  June.  Practical  politics 
would  dictate  that  candidates  spend 
most  of  their  available  time  in  the  re- 
gion holding  the  next  primary  In  con- 
ducting primaries  in  this  organized 
manner,  we  will  avoid  the  whirlwind 
approach  of  our  current  system  which 
fatigues  the  candidates,  sours  the  vot- 


ers, and  badly  erodes  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  bill  does  not  attempt  to  regulate 
the  national  convention  and  delegate 
selection  procedures.  These  procedures 
should  rightfully  be  left  to  the  States 
and  political  parties.  Neither  does  this 
bill  dictate  what  form  a  State's  pri- 
mary should  take,  that  is,  whether  it 
should  be  open  or  closed.  If  a  State  pro- 
vides for  an  open  primary  whereby 
those  persons  not  registered  in  a  par- 
ticular political  party  may  vote  in  a 
party's  primary,  the  State  would  be 
able  to  continue  to  do  so. 

A  regional  primary  such  as  we  pro- 
pose will  allow  candidates  to  spend  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  have  widespread  support.  If  can- 
didates do  well  in  the  first  primary, 
they  will  be  off  and  running  If  they  do 
poorly,  they  can  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment and  expense  of  hopelessly  cam- 
paigning nationwide  Under  this  pro- 
posal, supporters  and  contributors  will 
have  a  chance  to  become  involved  with 
a  more  viable  candidate.  Candidates 
can  enter  their  first  primary  and  if 
they  do  well  can  marshall  the  organiza- 
tional and  financial  backing  necessary 
to  garner  additional  support.  Their 
candidacies  will  have  the  chance  to 
catch  fire  and  gather  momentum.  In 
short,  regional  primaries  will  allow 
candidates  to  gracefully  withdraw  if 
their  campaigns  fail  to  catch  fire.  By 
the  same  token,  regional  primaries  will 
also  allow  a  smoldering  ember  to  be 
built  into  a  blazing  bonfire. 

Under  this  measure,  moreover,  the 
voters  will  have  a  better  chance  to 
judge  a  candidate's  true  qualifications. 
•'Madison  Avenue  "  will  be  shelved.  A 
more  personal  and  direct  approach  will 
be  the  result.  Rather  than  the  trade- 
marks of  image  and  style  characteris- 
tics of  our  present  system,  the  trade- 
marks of  a  regional  primary  will  be  is- 
sues and  answers 

If  we  are  to  return  "government  to 
the  people  "  and  restore  confidence  in 
that  government,  we  have  that  oppor- 
tunity through  the  regional  primary 
concept.  The  regional  Presidential  pri- 
mary offers  the  best  hope  of  returning 
credibility  to  the  candidates  and  dig- 
nity to  the  Presidency.* 

By  Mr.   GARN  (for  himself,   Mr. 

Mo^TiDiAN,    Mr.    Warner,    Mr. 

ROBB,  and  Mr.  GLENN): 
S.  289.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  plan  and  design  an  extension  of 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  at 
Washington  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

LXTENSIO.N  OF  NATIONAL  AIR  AND  SPACE 
MUSEUM 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Movnihan. 
Warner.  Robb.  and  Glenn,  today  I  am 


reintroducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  and  design  an  ex- 
tension of  the  National  .*iir  and  Space 
Museum  at  Dulles  International  .Air- 
port. Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  an 
act  that  is  identical  to  the  hill  now 
being  introduced,  but  the  House  did  not 
act  on  that  Senate  measure.  S   26.36 

The  report  that  accompanied  S  2636 
summarized  the  need  for  an  extension 
of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum.  I  quote 
now  from  that  report: 

(An  extension)  is  needed  because  there  is 
no  room  for  many  Important  air  and  space- 
craft at  the  Museum  on  the  Mall  or  the  stor- 
age facility  In  Sultland.  Maryland,  and  It  Is 
Impossible  to  transport  very  large  exhibits 
to  those  locations  In  addition,  the  Sultland 
facility  Is  without  proper  environmental 
control  needed  to  preserve  the  artifacts. 

The  Museums  growing  collection  requires 
additional  hangar-like  exhibition  space  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  proposed  extension  would 
require  15  million  gross  square  feet  of  build- 
ing area.  Over  the  past  several  years  the 
Board  of  Regents  has  considered  many  pos- 
sible locations  for  this  museum  extension;  It 
has  selected  the  Washington  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  location  for  its  convenience 
both  to  scholars  Involved  in  research  and  to 
the  general  public. 

The  passage  of  S.  2636  would  enable  the 
Smithsonian  to  continue  the  planning  and 
design  of  the  proposed  extension  The  Insti- 
tution will  seek  funds  for  construction  from 
non-Federal  sources;  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  has  already  offered  its  financial  and 
strategic  support.  S  Rpt  101-343,  101st 
Cong  ,  2d  Sess   1-2  (1990i 

Mr.  President,  on  three  occasions 
stretching  over  the  past  7  years  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  has  recommended  that  an 
extension  of  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  be  constructed  at  Wash- 
ington Dulles  International  Airport  so 
that  the  museum  may  continue  to  ful- 
fill its  mandate  to  "collect,  preserve. 
and  display  aeronautical  and  space 
flight  equipment  of  historical  interest 
and  significance"  The  U.S.  Senate  has 
twice— 1990  and  1986— approved  the  Dul- 
les extension. 

The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
on  The  Mall  is  the  most  popular  mu- 
seum in  the  world.  Its  popularity  stems 
from  the  manner  in  which  its  artifacts 
are  exhibited  and  from  the  fact  that 
Americans— and.         Indeed,  people 

throughout  the  world— are  intrigued 
with  and  enthusiastic  about  the  idea 
and  implements  of  flight  and  space  ex- 
ploration. But  the  facility  on  The  Mall 
is  no  longer  adequate. 

The  artifacts  of  air  and  space  are 
large:  The  prototype  Boeing  707— which 
introduced  the  commercial  jet  age. 
generated  billions  of  dollars  for  U.S. 
workers  and  investors,  and  shrank  the 
world — should  be  availaMe  as  an  exam- 
ple of  our  aviation  heritage.  But  it  is 
too  large  for  The  Mall  museum  The 
space  shuttle  Knterprisi'  which  I  was 
pleased  to  help  obtain  for  the  Smithso- 
nian—should be  available.  But  there  is 
no  room  on  The  Mall.  The  speedy  and 
mysterious   Blackbird   is   awaiting    ex- 
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hibit  space,  as  are  other  examples  of 
man's  achievements  in  the  air.  All  of 
these  machines  are  too  large  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  museum  on  The  Mall;  in- 
deed, most  of  them  cannot  even  be  dis- 
assembled for  transportation  to  The 
Mall.  These  objects  require  a  very 
large  facility  with  a  runway— and  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
believe  the  best  location  in  the  entire 
country  is  at  nearby  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  spelled  out  the  major 
problems  that  jeopardize  the  future  of 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum.  The  Insti- 
tution's own  descriptions  of  those  prob- 
lems bear  repeating: 

First,  neither  the  Museum  on  the  Mall  nor 
Its  Paul  E  Garber  Preser\'ation.  Restora- 
tion, and  Storage  Facility  In  Sultland.  Mary- 
land, have  sufficient  space  in  which  to  house 
properly  or  exhibit  artifacts  now  in  or  avail- 
able for  [the]  collection.  Many  important 
airplanes  are  stored  in  pieces  at  the  Garber 
Kaclllty;  others  are  stored  in  the  .Arizona 
desert  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in 
Washington. 

Second.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  trans- 
port very  large  air  and  spacecraft,  such  as 
the  Space  Shuttle  Orblter  "Enterprise"  or 
the  Concorde  which  has  been  promised  by 
Air  France,  to  either  the  Museum  on  the 
Mall  or  to  the  Garber  Facility  Very  large 
artifacts  cannot  readily  be  moved  by  road 
because  urbanization  and  obstacles  such  as 
overpasses  require  their  laborious  and  some- 
times destructive  disassembly.  Thus,  their 
movement  intact  must  be  done  by  air. 

Third,  the  physical  Integrity  of  eighty  per- 
cent of  the  national  collections  now  housed 
at  the  Garber  Facility  is  compromised  by  the 
deterioration  of  its  overcrowded  warehouses 
which  are  without  proper  environmental 
control.  S.  Rpt.  101-343.  op.  cit  .  at  2-3 

Mr.  President,  our  air  and  space  ma- 
chines represent  some  of  mans  great- 
est accomplishments,  but  those  ma- 
chines will  slowly  rot  if  we  don't  pro- 
tect them.  An  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  those  machines,  and 
to  tell  the  stories  of  the  designers, 
builders,  and  flyers  who  made  those 
machines  conquer  the  air,  I  hope  this 
will  be  the  year  that  the  House  Joins 
the  Senate  to  authorize  funds  to  plan 
and  design  that  extension,* 
•  Mr.  WARNER,  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  being  in- 
troduced today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan  and 
design  an  extension  of  the  National  .Air 
and  Space  Museum  at  Washington  Dul- 
les International  Airport, 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  hard  work  by  Senator  Garn.  who 
serves  on  the  .Smithsonian  Board  of  Re- 
gents, the  Board  of  Regents  and  its 
staff,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  legislation  represents  an  ob- 
jective decision  to  do  what  is  best  for 
the  future  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  most  importantly,  the  Amer- 
ican public. 


In  September  1983.  the  Smithsonian 
Board  of  Regents  first  approved  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  plan  to 
expand  at  Washington  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport.  Since  then,  the  Board 
has  expressed  support  for  the  extension 
at  Dulles  over  and  over  again.  Through 
four  Governors— John  Dalton,  Charles 
Robb.  Gerald  Rallies,  and  now  Douglas 
Wilder— the  Commonwealth  has  also 
continued  to  support  the  concept  of  the 
extension  and  its  location  in  Virginia, 

The  Senate  vote  on  August  4.  1990. 
marked  the  third  time  that  the  U.S. 
.Senate  approved  legislation  to  expand 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  at 
Dulles. 

Therefore,  I  must  state  my  frustra- 
tion and  dismay  that  we  are  here  again 
only  beginning  the  legislative  process 
which  would  allow  the  planning  and  de- 
sign of  such  a  worthwhile  and  histori- 
cally important  project  to  commence. 

This  legislation  would  serve  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum Amendments  Act  of  1965  which 
directs  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum to  '"collect,  preserve,  and  display 
aeronautical  and  space  flight  equip- 
ment of  historical  interest  and  signifi- 
cance." 

I  believe  that  it  is  accurate  to  state 
that  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum now  holas  the  most  impressive 
and  significant  collection  of  spacecraft 
and  aircraft  in  the  world.  However,  due 
to  the  limited  exhibition  space  in  The 
Mall  building  coupled  with  the  size  and 
weight  of  many  of  the  artifacts,  only  25 
percent  of  the  museum's  collection  is 
on  display.  Therefore,  such  significant 
air  and  spacecraft  as  the  Boeing  367-80. 
the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle,  the  Boe- 
ing Flying  Fortress,  the  B-29.  Enola 
Gay.  and  the  space  orbiter  Enterprise 
cannot  be  displayed  nor  enjoyed  by  the 
nearly  10  million  visitors  the  museum 
receives  each  year.  In  addition,  the  mu- 
seum's space  limitations  inhibits  the 
interpretation  of  aerospace  tech- 
nology's significant  contribution  to  all 
societies  and  the  possibilities  which  it 
holds  for  the  future. 

The  continued,  strong  support  from 
the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  the  Senate  for 
this  project  is  a  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  extension,  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  that  this  support  has  been 
for  the  extension  of  the  museum  at 
Dulles.  Therefore.  I  must  mention  the 
substantial  financial  commitment 
which  the  Commonwealth  ha^  made  to 
this  project. 

Virginia's  commitment  includes: 

A  $3  million  interest-free  loan  for 
planning  and  design  work: 

State  bonding  authority  to  finance 
up  to  $100  million  in  debt  for  the  initial 
construction  uhase  of  the  extension; 

A  commitment  to  provide  the  re- 
quired site  improvements  at  a  total 
cost  of  $26  million; 

A  $6  million  in  direct  funds  toward 
the  construction  costs,  and  another  $6 


million     raised     through    private    and 
local  contributions; 

A  pledge  to  work  with  local  govern- 
ments, the  Washington  Metropolita,n 
Area  Transit  Authority  and  others  to 
develop  rail  passenger  service  between 
the  West  Falls  Church  Metro  station 
and  the  museum  site  by  the  year  2000: 

A  willingness  to  initiate  Metro-hke 
bus  service  between  the  extension  and 
the  Smithsonian's  facilities  on  the 
Mall:  and 

Plans  for  construction  of  the 
Barnsfield  Road  interchange  on  Route 
28  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15  million. 

The  support  for  the  museum's  exten- 
sion at  Dulles  is  also  largely  due  to  the 
site's  logistical  and  physical  character- 
istics. 

These  characteristics  include:  prox- 
imity to  an  active  runway:  flexibility 
in  building  configuration  and  space  for 
future  expansion:  adequacy  of  existing 
and  projected  transportation  networks 
for  visitor  access  and  artifact  move- 
ment; compatibility  with  exiting  air- 
port operations  and  absence  of  vibra- 
tion, noise,  and  fumes,  potential  num- 
bers of  visitors:  geological  configura- 
tion and  subsurface  conditions,  and  the 
availability  of  utilities  and  \itAl  sup- 
port services. 

I  call  on  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
support  this  legislation  which  will 
miake  the  expansion  of  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum,  at  Washington  Dul- 
les International  Airport  a  reality  As 
we  have  so  recently  witnessed  in  the 
operations  of  Desert  Storm  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  air  and  space  technology  has 
and  will  continue  to  greatly  impact 
every  facet  of  our  lives.  The  creation  of 
this  extension  will  enable  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  to  experience  first 
hand  the  magnitude  and  significance  of 
man's  technological  achievements.* 


By  Mr  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
lNOl"i"E.  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Burdick.  and  Mr. 

COCHRAN): 

S.  290,  A  bill  to  establish  an  Indian 
Substance  Abuse  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

INDIA.N  ANTI-DRUG  ABUSE  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  on  behalf  ol  myself. 
Senators  INOUYE.  Mlt^kowski.  Conrad, 
Burdick,  and  Cochran,  legislation  to 
reauthorize  for  5  years  several  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  programs  for  native 
Americans  that  were  included  in  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  be  joined  in  intro- 
ducing this  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, who  ha*  been  very  involved  in 
this  issue  and  has  contributed  grea'Jy 
to  this  oroposal 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  native  Americans  suffer  a  great- 
er incidence  of  alcoholism  than  any 
other  segment  of  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation. The  alarmingly  high  rate  of  al- 
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oohol  lonsumptlon  among  native 
Americans  results  in  correapondinKl.V 
hiKh  rates  of  illness,  accidents,  and  re 
lated  incidents  In  fact,  it  also  leads  to 
a  high  rate  of  death  Experts  tell  us 
that  the  death  rate  among  native 
Americans  due  to  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  is  over  four  times  that  of  any 
other  segment  of  our  ptjpulatlon. 

A  number  of  tribes  are  now  com- 
pletely dry.  and  some  are  just  begin- 
ning to  recognize  and  want  to  deal  with 
the  high  rate  of  alcoholism  among 
their  people.  I  believe  we  need  to  be  as- 
sisting those  tribes  who  wish  to  help 
their  members  who  have  a  problem 
with  alcohol  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
disease.  This  means  that  we  need  to 
provide  assistance  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, prevention,  and  treatment. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  programs 
in  Indian  country,  such  a-s  the  pro- 
grams for  which  continued  funding 
would  be  provided  by  this  reauthoriza- 
tion. But.  we  cannot  be  complacent 
with  where  we  are  at  now— for  the  need 
IS  much  greater  than  what  is  currently 
being  addressed  Last  year.  I  had  the 
occasion  to  spend  a  Saturday  night  in 
Gallup,  NM.  The  population  of  this 
rural  town  on  the  border  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  triples  on  weekends  as 
Indians  from  three  nearby  reservations 
pour  into  town  Most  come  to  do  nec- 
essary shopping   Many  come  to  drink. 

According  to  the  police  in  Gallup, 
who  often  lock  drunks  up  in  what  is 
termed  "protective  custody."  an  aver- 
age month  can  see  the  detention  of  as 
many  ius  3.000  This  particular  weekend 
only  saw  1,50,  which  made  it  a  particu- 
larly slow  weekend 

Towns  this  size  usually  average  11 
liQuor  licenses  Gallup  has  61.  With  the 
bars  opening  at  8  a.m..  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  the  see  the  road  from  the  Nav- 
ajo reservation  to  Gallup  littered  with 
the  bodies  of  the  drunk. 

Traffic  accidents  caused  by  drunk 
drivers  In  surrounding  McKinley  Coun- 
ty are  10  times  the  national  average. 

I  believe  alcoholism  will  remain  an 
epidemic  among  native  Americans  as 
long  as  native  Americans  continue  to 
be  deprived  of  opp<irtuniMes  to  Improve 
their  circumstances  Until  the  pros- 
pecU  for  improving  the  quality  of  res- 
ervation life  are  dramatically  en- 
hanced, there  will  be  little  we  can  do  to 
ai  hieve  a  me.aningful  reduction  In  the 
numbers  of  native  Americans  who 
abuse  alcohol.  Providing  opportunities. 
not  welfare,  to  native  Americans 
should  be  a  national  priority.  The  cre- 
ation of  Indian  enterprise  zones— offer- 
ing tax  incentives  to  promote  Invest- 
ments on  the  reservation  -  Is  a  sensible 
step  in  this  direction.  Should  this  ur- 
gent necessity  suffer  the  usual  Govern- 
ment neglect,  more  Indians  will  suffer 
the  slow  suicide  of  alcoholism. 

.Addressing  the  fundamental  causes  of 
alcohol  atiuse  is  essential  to  preventing 
future  generations  of  native  Americans 
from   succumbing   to   the  disease   that 


has  claimed  so  many  of  their  parents 
This  legislation  reauthorizes  just  such 
programs. 

This  legislation  is  not  a  be-all.  end- 
all  proposal  in  the  area  of  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse  Rather,  it  is  a  pro- 
posal to  beef  up  the  current  programs 
and  add  a  few  new  ones  But.  I  am  con- 
fident that  as  this  proposal  moves  its 
way  through  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  my  colleagues 
will  assist  me  in  making  this  a  more 
comprehensive  proposal  For  example. 
I  know  that  my  friend  from  South  Da 
kota.  Senator  D.^scHLE.  Is  working  on 
a  comprehensive  proposal  to  address 
the  critical  problem  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  that  is  crippling  the  future 
of  so  many  tribal  communities  across 
this  land.  I  look  forward  to  his  con- 
tribution to  making  this  a  more  com- 
plete proposal,  and  1  look  forward  to 
the  contributions  of  my  other  col- 
leagues as  this  proposal  moves  its  way 
through  the  hearing  and  markup  proc- 
ess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
summary  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  290 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slatrs  of  Anwrtai  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTIJ':.  AMENUMKNTS  \X>  IN 
DIAN  /^UOHOI.  AN1>  srBS-IA.N(  E 
ABUSK  I'REVTCNTION  AND  TTUIAT- 
MENT  ACTOF  IWMl 

(a)  Short  Tm.K  This  .\  \  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Indian  AntlDrug  Abuse  Amendmenta  of 
1991" 

(b)  AMENDMENTS  —Whenever  in  this  Act  a 
section  or  other  provlglon  Is  amended  or  re- 
pealed, such  amendment  or  repeal  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  that  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Indian  Alcohol  and 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1966  i:r.  t'  s  r  c-ini  <>•  =f:;  ■ 

8EC.     i     AlTllOKIZ-^rillV     <lh      ACl'KOl'KlATIONS 

VOH  tiKANTS. 
Paragraph  (2i  of  section  4206(d)  (25  U.S.C. 
2412(d>i2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(2i    There    are    authorized    to    be    appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  J2.000.000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992.   1983.  1994.  and  1995  for 
grants  under  this  subsection    ' 
SEC.  3.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION 

4aM. 

The  last  sentence  in  subsection  lai  of  sec- 
tion 4209  (25  use.  2415(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "Interior"'  and  Inserting, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  word  "Interior's"  and  by 
striking  the  phrase  "shall  b  "  and  Inserting, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  phrase  "shall  be" 
SEC.  *.  ACTHORIZATIONS. 

Subsection  ibi  of  section  4210  (25  U.S.C. 
2416(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

•lb)    AinraORlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
J500.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993. 
1994,  and  1996  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section   " 

sec.  5.  INDIAN  EDUCATION  l>R()<.HA.MS 

Section  4212(ai  i'25  US  U  :\.C-:i  ^  i>  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "1989.  1990.  1991,  and  1992" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1992.  1993,  1994. 
and  1995  " 


SEC    «.    EMERC.ENCY   SHELTERS   AND   HALFWAY 
HOUSES. 

Paragraph  (Ii  of  .nertiun  4213(.e)  (25  U.S.C. 
2433(e)(lii  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  the  plannlnR  and  deslRn.  construc- 
tion, and  renovation  of.  or  purchase  or  lease 
of  land  or  facilities  for.  emerifpncy  shelters 
and  half-way  houses  to  provide  emerKency 
care  for  Indian  youth,  there  are  authorized 
to   be   appropnaU'd   $7,000,000  for   fiscal   year 

1992.  and  Sl.'iOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1993.  !»«.  and  1995." 

SEC.  7.  iuJ':(;ai.  NARConrs  traffic 

(ai  1.\vk.st:i"..\:-:  )S  .^.■-I)  C"-sthol  il)  Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4216(a)  (25  U  S  C  2442(a)) 
IS  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  lA); 

(B)  strlklnK  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (Bi  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  word  ""and":  and 

(C)  Inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph (C): 

"(C)  the  Makah  Indian  Tribe  of  Washing- 
ton for  the  Investigation  and  control  of  ille- 
gal narcotic  traffic  on  the  Makah  Indian 
Reservation  arising  from  Its  proximity  to 
International  waters". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4216(a)  (25 
use  2442(a)(3))  Is  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  as- 
sistance required  by  this  subsection,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated— 

"(A)  $500,000  under  paraifraph  (1)(A)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and 
1995. 

"(B)  $450,000  under  paragraph  ilxBi  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993,  1994.  and 
1995.  and 

"(C)  $450,000  under  paragraph  (1)(C)  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  and  1995."'. 

((51  Source  Eradication  AtTHORiZATioN — 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4216(b)  (25  U.S.C. 
2442(b)(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(2)  AtTHORiZATiON  —  For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  program  required  by  para- 
graph (1).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992,  1993.  1994.  and  1995   " 

(c)  Mahmvana  Eradication  and  Interdic- 
tion—di  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  Federal,  tribal, 
and  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, shall  establish  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram for  the  eradication  of  marijuana  cul- 
tivation, and  interdiction,  investigation,  and 
control  of  illegal  narcotics  trafficking  with- 
in Indian  country  as  defined  in  section  1152 
of  title  18  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
priority  for  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  those 
Indian  reservations  where  the  scope  of  the 
problem  is  most  critical,  and  such  funds 
shall  tie  available  for  contraclinK  by  Indian 
tribes  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
minatlon  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450f  et  seq  ). 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  pro- 
gram required  by  paragraph  il  i.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  12.000.000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  199":  '.99^  1994  and  1995  "' 
SEC.     8.     LAW     ENFOHlEMEN"T     AND     Jl  DK  lAL 

training. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4218  (25  U  S  C. 
2451(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(b)  Ain-HORIZATION  — For  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  trainlnK  required  by  sub- 
section (a I.  there  are  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated $1,650,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  ' 
SEC.  ».  Jl^VENILE  DETENTION  CENTERS. 

Paragraph  (li  of  section  4220(b)  (25  U.S.C. 
2453(b)(1))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(1)  For  the  purpose  of  constructing  or  ren- 
ovating juvenile  detention  centers  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  lai.  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $5,500,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal yearfi  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  " 
SEC.  10.  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE  PROGRAM. 

Section  4226  i25  U  .S  C  2473i  is  amended 
by^ 

111  insertinK  the  subsection  heading  "(a) 
CO.MPREHE.NSIVE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
Progra.m.     "  at  the  beinnninK  thereof. 

i2)  striking  the  subsection  heading  ""(c) 
Contract  Health  Services  -"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  heading  "(b)  Contract 
Health  Services      ".  and 

(3)  striking  all  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  assistance  to  Indian 
tril)e8  to  develop  criteria  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  service 
providers  and  accreditation  of  service  facili- 
ties which  meet  minimum  standards  for  such 
services  and  facilities  as  may  be  determined 
pursuant  to  section  4205(a)(3). 

"(3)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  contract 
health  services,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $11,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section  " 

SEC.   11.  INDL^^r   HFJK^I.TH  SKKVKE  YOITH   PRa 
GRAM. 

(a)  TREATMENT  CENTERS.— (1)  Paragraph 
(2)<A)  of  section  4227(b)  (25  U.S.C 
2474(b)(2)(A))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(2)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  constructing  or 
renovating  centers  or  facilities  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $4..SOO.0OO  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995.". 

i2)  Section  4227(b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may.  from 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  make  funds  available 
to  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference.  Incor- 
porated, for  the  purpose  of  leasing,  con- 
structing, renovating,  operating,  and  main- 
taining a  residential  youth  treatment  facil- 
ity In  Fairbanks.  Alaska."'. 

(b)  Federally  Owned  Structures— Para 
graph  (3)  of  section  4227(c)  (25  U.S.C. 
2474(0(3)1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992,  1993.  1994.  and  1995  "' 

(C)  REHABILITATION  AND  AFTERCARE  SERV- 
ICES.— (1)  TTie  subsection  heading  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  4227  (25  U.S.C  2474(d)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Rehabilita- 
tion AND  At-TERCARE  Services  ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4227(d)  (25 
use.  2474(d)(3))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  serv- 
ices authorized  by  paragraph  ( 1 ).  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated- 

"(A)  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

"(B)  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993. 

"(C)  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 

"(D)  $16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995." 

(d)  ADLLT  Family  Outpatient  Care— Sub- 
section (6)  of  section  4227  (25  U.S.C.  2474(e))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "'Not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  shall  be  used  for  outpatient 
care  of  adult  family  members  related  to  the 
treatment  of  an  Indian  youth  under  that  sub- 
section." 


(e)  Multidrug  abuse  Study.— Section  4227 
(25  use  2474)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (f): 

■"lO  MrLTlDHlG  abuse  STUDY— (1  J  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  cause  a  study  to  tie  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  incidence  and  prevalence  of  the 
abuse  of  multiple  forms  of  drugs,  including 
alcohol,  among  Indian  youth  residing  on  In- 
dian reservations  and  ;n  urban  areas  and  the 
interrelationship  of  such  abuse  with  the  inci- 
dence of  mental  illness  among  such  youth. 

•"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  such  re- 
port, together  with  his  recommendations  re- 
lating to  his  findings,  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

""(3)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500,000  to  fund  the  study  required 
by  this  subsection."'. 

(f)  ALCOHOL  and  substance  ABUSE  TREAT- 
MENT Facility— a  )  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  shall  establish  a  re- 
gional youth  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  center  in  Sacaton. 
Arizona,  on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. The  center  shall  be  established  within 
facilities  leased,  with  the  consent  of  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Tribe,  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  from  such  Tribe. 

(2)  The  center  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  known  as  the  ""Regional 
Youth  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Center". 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  acting  through  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  shall  establish,  as  a  unit  of  the  re- 
gional center,  a  youth  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  facility  in 
Schurz.  Nevada. 

(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection, 

SEC.  12.  TRAINING  AND  COMMLTSITY  EDUCATION. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  4228  (25  US  C 
2475(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  AUTHORIZATION.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995— 

"(1 )  $3,500,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  and 

"(2)  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ibi  "" 

SEC.     13.    GALLLT    ALCOHOL    A.ND    SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE  TREATMENT  CENTER. 

Section  4229  of  the  Act  of  October  27.  1986 
(25  U.S.C.  2476).  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  4228.  GALLUP  ALCOHOL  AST)  SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE  TREATMENT  CENTER. 

■(a)  Grants  for  Resiuential  Treat- 
ME.VT.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  make  grants  to  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  providing  residential 
treatment  for  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
for  adult  and  adolescent  membei-s  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  neighboring  tribes. 

"(b)  Purposes  of  Grants,— Grants  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  used  to — 

"'(1)  provide  at  least  15  residential  beds  per 
annum  for  adult  long-term  treatment,  in- 
cluding beds  for  specialized  services  such  as 
polydrug  abusers,  dual  diagnosis,  and  spe- 
cialized services  for  women  with  fetal  alco- 
hol syndrome  (FAS)  children: 

"(2)  establish  clinical  assessment  teams 
which  shall  consist  of  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, a  part-time  addictionologist.  a  master's 
level  assessment  counselor  and  a  certified 
medical  records  technician  and  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  conducting  individual  as- 
sessments and  matching  Indian  clients  with 
the  appropriate  available  treatment; 


""(3)  provide  at  least  12  beds  for  an  adoles- 
cent shelterbed  program  m  the  city  of  Gal- 
lup. New  Mexico,  which  will  serve  as  a  sat- 
ellite facility  to  the  AcomaCanoncitoL.a- 
guna  Hospital  and  the  adolescent  center  lo- 
cated in  Shiprock,  New  Mexico,  for  emer- 
gency crisis  services,  assessment,  and  family 
intervention, 

"(4)  develop  a  relapse  prevention  program 
which  will  be  responsible  for  identifying 
sources  of  job  training  and  job  opportunity 
m  the  Gallup  area  and  for  providing  voca- 
tional training,  job  placement  and  job  reten- 
tion services  to  recovering  substance  abus- 
ers; and 

"";5;  provide  continuing  education  and 
training  m  the  areas  of  Intensive  outpatient 
services,  development  of  family  support  sys- 
tems and  ca.se  management  for  treatment 
staff  in  cooperation  with  regional  colleges, 
community  colleges,  and  universities  in  the 
area. 

""(c)  Contract  for  Residentl\l  T^eat- 
ME.NT— TTie  Navajo  Nation,  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  enter  into 
a  contract  with  an  institution  in  the  Gallup. 
New  Mexico,  area  which  is  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Health  Care  Organizations  to  provide  com- 
prehensive alcohol  and  drug  treatment  as  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (b). 

"(d.  AlTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated— 

"il  i  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(bHli  $400,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  $400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995: 

""(2)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(bH2i  $100,000  for  fiscal  year  :993  $:25.000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  $150,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995. 

"(3)  to  carr>'  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 
ib)(3i  $75,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  $85,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  $100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995: 

""i4)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(bH4)  $150,000  for  fiscal  years  1993  :994.  and 
1995:  and 

"(5)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(bK5)  $75,000  for  fiscal  year  1993,  $90,000  for 
fiscal   year  1994.  and  $100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1995" 
SEC.  U.  URBAN  INDIAN  PROGRAM 

Subsection  -e  of  section  4231  (25  U.S.C. 
2478(e))  IS  amended  tC'  read  as  follows 

""(e)  AUTHORIZATION   FOR  GRA.VT  PROGRAM.— 

There  are  authorized  ic  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  r, 000.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994  and  1995  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,'  , 

SEC.  IS.  FETAL  ALCOHOL  SYNDROME. 

The  Indian  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatm.ent   Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section  4232 
-SEC.  4232.  FETAL  ALCOHOL  gYNT)ROME  GRANTS. 

""la)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  In- 
dian tribes  to  establish  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome (FAS I  programs  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

"(bid)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  to — 

""(A)  identify  and  provide  alcohol  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  to  high-risk  women; 

""(B)  develop  and  provide  community  train- 
ing, education,  and  prevention  programs  re- 
lating to  fetal  alcohol  syndrome;  and 

""(C)  develop,  encourage,  and  where  nec- 
essary, provide  for  special  services  and  edu- 
cation programs  for  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
and  fetal  alcohol  effect  victims. 
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i2i  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
for  the  review  and  approval  of  application  for 
grants  under  this  section 

■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  assistance 
to  Indian  tribes  In  the  development,  print- 
ing, and  dissemination  of  education  and  pre- 
vention materials  on  FAS  and  not  more  than 
{230.000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

•'(d)(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  t>v 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993.  1994.  and  1995  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

■'(2)  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  he  used  to 
make  grants  to  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tions " 

SEC     1«.    AtASKA   NAnVK    IJKl  I.    AM)    AU  OHdl, 
ABISK  DKMONyn-KATlON  1-KO.lK    I 

(ai  Demonstration  l'Hf)r,HAMrne  .-^f< 
retary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  acting 
through  the  Service,  shall  malte  grants  to 
the  Alaska  Native  Health  Board  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  two-part  community-based  dem- 
onstration project  to  reduce  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse  In  Alaska  Native  villages  and  to 
rehabilitate  families  afflicted  by  such  abuse 
Sixty  percent  of  such  grant  funds  shall  be 
employed  by  the  Health  Board  to  stimulate 
coordinated  community  development  pro- 
grams In  villages  seeking  to  organize  to 
combat  alcohol  and  drug  use.  Forty  percent 
of  such  grant  funds  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
qualified  nonprofit  corporation  providing  al- 
cohol recovery  services  in  the  village  of  St. 
Mary's.  Alaska,  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  a 
family  life  demonstration  program  of  reha- 
blllUtlon  for  families  that  have  been  or  are 
afflicted  by  alcoholism. 

(b)  Evaluation  and  Report.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  acting 
through  the  Indian  Health  Service,  shall 
evaluate  the  program  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  submit  a  re- 
port on  such  evaluation  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  by  January  1.  1992. 

(c)  authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing grants  under  subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  IWM.  and  1995 

SEC.  17  TJU'^TMKNT  CENTER 

la)  Grant  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  shall  make  a  grant  to  the 
Thunderchlld  Treatment  Center  at  Sheridan. 
Wyoming,  to  match  funds  already  received 
by  the  Thunderchlld  Treatment  Center 
through  private  contributions  for  the  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  a  multiple  ap- 
proach substance  abuse  treatment  center 
which  specializes  In  the  treatment  of  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  of  American  Indians. 

(b)  Authorization.— To  carry  out  sub- 
section (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  Hscal  year 
1992.  No  funding  shall  be  made  available  for 
staffing  or  operation  of  this  facility.  None  of 
the  funding  appropriated  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  used  for  administrative 
purposes. 

Summary  of  the  Indian  anti-Druo  Abuse 
amendments  of  1991 

8«c  1  Short  Title:  Amendments  to  Indian 
Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1966 

Provides  that  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Amendments  of 
1991". 

Provides  that  whenever  a  section  or  other 
provision  Is  amended  or  repealed,  such 
amendment  or  repeal  Is  to  be  made  to  that 
Motion  or  other  provision  of  PL.  99-570. 


Sec  2  Authorization  of  Apprtjprlations  for 
Grants 

Amends  Sections  4206(d)(2)  of  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  by  striking  out  "1967. 
1968  and  1969"  where  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions "not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  for 
grants  under  this  subsection". 

Sec.  3.  Technical  Amendments  to  Section 
4209. 

Amends  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4290  by 
striking  the  word    "Interior"  and  Inserting. 
In  lieu  thereof.  "Interior's""  and  by  striking 
the  phrase    "shall   b"  and   Inserting,   in   lieu 
thereof,  the  phrase  "shall  be". 
Sec.  4.  Newsletter  Authorizations. 
Amends  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  4210  by 
authorizing   to   be   appropriated   $500,000   for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and 
1995  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
Sec.  5.  Indian  Education  Programs. 
Amends    Section   4212(ai   by    striking   out 
"1969.   1990.  1991.  and   1992"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1992.  1993.  1994,  and  1995". 

Sec  6  Emergency  Shelters  and  Halfway 
Houses 

Amends  paragraph  (1)  of  section  4213(e)  by 
authorizing  appropriations  of  $7,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  and  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  and  1995. 
Sec  7  Illegal  Narcotics  Traffic 
Paragraph  (1)  of  Section  4216<a)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  which  in- 
cludes the  Makah  Indian  Tribe  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  International  investigation  and 
control  of  Illegal  narcotic  traffic  on  the 
Makah  Indian  Reservation. 

Paragraph  (3i  of  section  4216(a)  Is  amended 
to  reauthorize  the  appropriation  of  $500,000 
for  the  Tohono  O'Odham  Nation  and  $450,000 
for  the  St  Regis  Mowhawk  Tribe  in  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995.  and  to  author- 
ize for  appropriation  $450,000  for  the  Makah 
Indian  Tribe  during  this  same  period. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4216(b)  Is  amended 
to  expand  the  program  for  the  eradication  of 
marijuana  cultivation  by  adding  "interdic- 
tion, investigation  and  control  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics trafficking"  to  this  section. 

The  authorization  for  appropriation,  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  4216(b)  Is  amended  by 
Increasing  the  authorization  from  $500,000  to 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  and  1995. 

Sec  8  Law  Enforcement  and  Judicial 
Training 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  4218  Is  amended 
to  Increase  the  authorization  from  $1,500,000 
to  $1,650,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  and  1995  Section  4218  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  establish  supplemental 
training  programs  for  Judicial  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  Improve  the  Inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  cases  involving 
Illegal  narcotics. 
Sec.  9.  Juvenile  Detention  Centers 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  4220  Is  amended  to 
Increase  the  authorization  from  $5,000,000  to 
$5,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  and  1995.  Section  4220  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  construct  or  renovate  new 
or  existing  Juvenile  detention  centers. 
Sec.  10.  Indian  Health  Service  Program 
Section  4226  is  amended  with  a  technical 
correction  to  Include  proper  identification 
and  headings  for  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  Sub- 
section 4226  Is  further  amended  to  direct  the 
Secretary  to  assist  tribes  in  the  development 
of  criteria  for  the  certification  of  alcohol 
and  substance  abuse  service  providers  and  fa- 
cilities Finally,  section  4226  Is  amended  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  services  from 


$10,000,000  to  $11,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995 

Sec  11.  Indian  Health  Service  Youth  Pro- 
gram 

Treatment  Centers:  Subsection  (a),  para- 
graph (1).  amends  subsection  4227(b)  of  the 
Act  by  extending  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  renova- 
tion of  regional  treatment  centers  at 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991  and  $4,500,000  for 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995 

Paragraph  i2)  amends  subsection  4227(b)  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  which  authorizes 
the  use  of  funds  under  subsection  4227ib)  by 
the  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference.  Inc..  of  Alas- 
ka for  the  leasing,  construction,  renovation 
and  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  residen- 
tial youth  treatment  facility  in  Fairbanks. 
Alaska 

Federally  Owned  Structures:  Subsection 
(b)  amends  subsection  4227(C)  of  the  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  use  of  federally-owned  structures  for 
treatment  centers  at  $3,500,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995. 

Rehabilitation  and  Aftercare  Services: 
Subsection  (c)  amends  subsection  4227(d)  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  rehabilitation  and  aftercare  services  at 
$13,000,000  for  nscal  year  1992.  $14,000,000  for 
nscal  years  1993.  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  $16,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995 

Adult  Family  Outpatient  Care  Subsection 
(d)  amends  subsection  4227(ei  of  the  Act.  re- 
lated to  the  inclusion  of  the  family  In  youth 
treatment,  by  providing  that  not  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  4227id)  shall  be  used  for  out- 
patient care  of  adult  family  members. 

Multidrug  Abuse  Study:  Subsection  (e) 
amends  section  4227  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section if)  which  provides  for  a  study  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  of  multi-drug 
abuse  among  Indian  youth  and  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  such  study. 

Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
Facility:  Subsection  (f)  amends  the  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  by  adding  clarifying  lan- 
guage regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
"Regional  Youth  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Center"  In 
Sacaton.  Arizona,  on  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation  In  addition  to  this  center,  a 
youth  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion and  treatment  facility  in  Schurz.  Ne- 
vada. An  authorization  for  appropriations  of 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  to  carry 
out  this  subsection  is  mentioned 

Sec.  12.  Training  and  Community  Edu- 
cation. 

Amends  subsection  4228(d)  of  the  Act.  re- 
lating to  training  and  community  education, 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  activities  by  $3,500,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  1994.  and  1995  for 
community  education  and  $2,000,000  for  each 
of  such  fiscal  years  for  training 

Sec  13  Gallup  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Abuse  Treatment  Center 

Amends  section  4229  of  the  Act.  which  es- 
tablished a  Navajo  alcohol  rehabilitation 
demonstration  program  for  Gallup.  New 
Mexico,  by  striking  all  of  the  existing  lan- 
guage and  Inserting  new  language  establish- 
ing a  grant  program  for  a  Gallup  Alcohol  and 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Center  as  fol- 
lows: 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
to  the  Navajo  Nation  to  provide  residential 
treatment  for  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
by  adult  and  adolescent  members  of  the  Nav- 
ajo Nation  and  neighboring  tribes. 


Subsection  (b)  defines  the  purpose  for 
whlih  such  grants  will  be  made  relaling  Ui 
the  provision  of  such  treatment. 

Subsection  <c)  provides  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  shall  ent.er  into  a  contract  with  a 
local  institution  in  the  Gallup  area  which  is 
accredited  to  provide  such  treatment  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Health  Care  Organizations. 

Subsection  (di  makes  .separate  authoriza 
tlons  of  appropriations  to  carry  out  each  of 
the  defined  purposes  at  a  total   $850,000  for 
fiscal  years  1993  and   1994.  and  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1995 

Sec.  14.  Urban  Indian  Program 

Amends  subsection  4231ie)  of  the  Act  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
urban  Indian  programs  in  alcohol  and  sub- 
stance abuse  at  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and  $7,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993. 
1994.  and  1995 

Sec    15   Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome. 

Amends  the  Indian  Alcohol  and  Substance 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 4232  establishing  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome (FASi  Grants  as  follows: 

Subsection  (ai  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
to  Indian  tribes  to  establish  FAS  programs. 

Subsection  (bi  defines  the  uses  of  such 
grants  and  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  criteria  for  the  review  and  approval 
of  grant  applications. 

Subsection  ici  authorizes  the  use  of  not 
more  than  $220,000  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  idi  for  the  development,  printing 
and  dissemination  of  materials  on  education 
and  prevention  of  FAS, 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1993.  1994.  and  1995  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  section  and  provides  that  10  percent  of 
such  funds  shall  be  used  for  grants  to  urban 
Indian  organizations. 

Sec  16.  Alaska  Native  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Demonstration  Project. 

Provides  a  new  section  to  reduce  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  in  Alaska  Native  villages.  The 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  IHS.  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Health  Board  to  conduct  a  two-part 
demonstration  project.  Sixty  percent  of  such 
grant  funds  shall  t>e  awarded  to  initiate  co- 
ordinated community  development  programs 
to  address  alcohol  and  drug  use  Forty  per- 
cent of  such  grant  funds  shall  be  transferred 
to  a  non-profit  corporation  in  the  village  of 
St  Mary's.  Alaska,  to  expand  and  strengthen 
family  rehabilitation  services.  An  evaluation 
of  these  programs  is  rec^uired  in  fiscal  year 
1992  The  authorization  for  appropriations  is 
$1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  1994.  and  1995 

Sec   17  Wyomlnu  Treatment  Center. 

Provides  a  new  section  to  authorize  a 
grant,  through  the  IHS.  to  the  Thunderchlld 
Treatment  Center  at  Sheridan.  Wyoming,  to 
mau:h  funds  already  received  through  pri- 
vate contributions  for  the  completion  of  con- 
struction of  a  multiple  approach  substance 
abuse  treatment  ct-nter  .^n  authorization  for 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  m  fiscal  year 
1992  IS  provided  No  funding  shall  be  made 
available  for  staffing  or  operation  of  this  fa- 
cility and  none  of  the  funding  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  • 

•  Mr  MURKOWSKI,  Mr,  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Senator  McCain,  in  sponsoring 
the  Indian  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1991. 
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Senator  McCain  has  pointed  out.  but 
it  is  worth  reemphasizing.  that  these 
amendments  are  aimed  at  problems  not 
only  of  illegal  substance  abuse,  but  at 
problems  arising  from  alcohol  as  well. 

Like  other  States.  Alaska  has  serious 
problems  of  both  substance  and  alcohol 
abuse.  Among  the  Eskim.os.  Indians, 
and  Aleuts,  the  graver  problem  is  that 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  the  tragedies — sui- 
cide, family  violence,  infant  mortality, 
and  handicapping  conditions— that  ac- 
company such  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  in  testimony  pre- 
sented before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  during  the  last  Congress, 
the  statewide  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives described  m  very  stark  terms  the 
consequences  of  alcohol  abuse  among 
Natives,  calling  alcohol  abuse  an  epi- 
demic of  a  new  kind,  a  plague  of  our 
times.  In  rural  Alaska,  the  Federation 
told  us.  "Virtually  every  Native  family 
has  been  affected  by  alcohol  abuse  and 
senseless  death." 

In  that  testimony,  it  is  important  to 
point  out.  the  Federation  also  told  us 
of  its  formation  of  a  special  commis- 
sion to  address  problems  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse,  of  its  own  prohibition  of 
alcohol  use  at  functions  it  sponsors, 
and  of  the  adoption  of  ordinances  by 
nearly  half  of  the  villages  to  curb  or 
end  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  legislation 
promises  is  assistance  to  efforts  like 
those  being  made  by  Alaska's  Native 
organizations  and  villages.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  was  sorely  dis- 
appointed at  the  failure  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  act  upon  a  similar 
bill  which  we  passed  in  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  last  session. 

Two  struggling  programs  which  are 
widely  applauded  for  the  beginnings 
they  have  made  would  be  special  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  legislation  -the  state- 
wide community  self-help  Raven 
project  and  the  St.  Mary's  village  fam- 
ily-based alcohol  recovery  project.  In 
a(3dition.  this  bill  would  resolve  a  tech- 
nical issue  that  has  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  a  youth  treatment  center  op>- 
erated  by  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Con- 
ference. 

In  its  broader  provisions  and  its  reau- 
thorization of  existing  programs,  this 
legislation  will  help  meet  very  grave 
problems  in  American  Indian  and  Alas- 
ka Native  communities.  Given  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  during  the  last  Congress. 
I  am  counting  upon  early  action  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  so 
that  It  may  be  promptly  brought  to  the 
floor  again  for  approval.* 


By  Mr.  MCCAIN: 
S.  291.  A  bill  to  settle  certain  water 
rights  claims  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribe:  to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

NAN  CARLOS  APACHE  TRIBE  WATER  RIGHTS 

SETTLEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.    MCCAIN.    Mr.    President.    I    rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 


vide for  the  settlement  of  the  water 
rights  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe 
in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  identical 
to  H  R,  5539.  which  passed  the  House  in 
the  final  days  of  the  101st  Congress, 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did  not  have 
time  to  consider  H,R,  5539  prior  to  ad- 
journment. It  is  my  understanding  that 
Representatives  Udall  and  Rhodes  are 
introducing  this  bill  m  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  reflects  sev- 
eral years  of  intense  work  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  San  Car- 
los Apache  Tribe,  the  Salt  River 
project,  the  Roosevelt  Water  Conserva- 
tion District,  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
cities  of  Globe.  Chandler.  Glendale. 
Goodyear.  Mesa.  Peona.  Phoeniz. 
Scottsdale.  and  Tempe.  and  the  towns 
of  Safford  and  Gilbert.  The  Phelps 
Dodge  Corp,  and  the  Gila  River  Indian 
community,  among  others,  have  also 
participated  in  bringing  about  this  set- 
tlement. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  true  com- 
promises, not  everyone  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  this  settlement  is  entirely 
happy  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
It  IS  my  intent  to  work  closely  with  all 
affected  parties  to  attempt  to  resolve 
any  outstanding  concerns.  To  that  end. 
I  am  pleased  that  Representative 
Udall.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Commiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  has  agreed  to  hold  a 
joint  hearing  on  this  bill  in  early 
March  with  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  be  able  to  move  expeditiously 
following  that  hearing  to  bring  this  bill 
before  the  full  Senate  for  consider- 
ation, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  291 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  .^i:t  may  be  cited  as  the    'San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribe  Water  Rights  Settlement  Act 
of  1991", 
SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

(a I  Specific  Findings  -The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that — 

il)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  in 
fulfillment  of  its  trust  responsibility  to  In- 
dian tribes,  to  promote  Indian  self-deter- 
mination and  economic  self-sufficiency,  and 
to  settle,  wherever  possible,  the  water  rights 
claims  of  Indian  tribes  without  lengthy  and 
costly  litigation: 

i2t  meaningful  Indian  self-determination 
and  economic  self-sufficiency  depend  on  the 
development  of  viable  Indian  reservation 
economies; 

(3)  quantification  of  rights  to  water  and  de- 
velopment of  facilities  needed  to  utilize  trib- 
al water  supplies  effectively  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  viable  Indian  reservation 
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economies     particularly     In     arid     western 
States; 

(<)  on  November  9.  1871.  and  by  actions  sub- 
sequent thereto,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment established  a  reservation  for  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Tribe  In  Arizona: 

(5)  the  United  States,  as  trustee  for  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  obtained  water  en- 
tltlemenU  for  the  Tribe  pursuant  to  the 
Globe  Equity  Decree  of  1935;  however,  con- 
tinued uncertainty  as  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  Tribes  entitlement  to  water  has  severely 
limited  the  Tribe's  access  to  water  and  fi- 
nancial resources  necessary  to  develop  its 
valuable  agricultural  lands  and  frustrated  Its 
efforts  to  reduce  Ita  dependence  on  Federal 
program  funding  and  achieve  meaningful 
self-determination  and  self-sufficiency, 

(6)  proceedings  to  determine  the  full  extent 
and  nature  of  the  Tribe's  water  rights  are 
currently  pending  before  the  United  States 
District  Court  In  Arizona  and  In  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  Arizona  in  and  for  Mar- 
icopa County,  as  part  of  the  General  Adju- 
dication of  the  Glla  River  System  and 
Source. 

(7)  recognizing  that  final  resolution  of 
pending  litigation  will  take  many  years  and 
entail  great  expense  to  all  parties,  continue 
economically  and  socially  damaging  limits 
to  the  Tribe's  access  to  water,  prolong  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  availability  of  water  sup- 
plies and  seriously  impair  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic planning  and  development  of  all  par- 
ties, the  Tribe  and  its  neighboring  non-In- 
dian communities  have  sought  to  settle  their 
dispute  to  water  and  reduce  the  burdens  of 
litigation; 

(8)  after  lengthy  negotiations,  which  In- 
cluded participation  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Tribe, 
and  neighboring  non-Indian  communities  of 
the  Salt  River  and  Glla  River  Valleys,  who 
are  all  party  to  the  General  Adjadlcatlon  of 
the  Gila  River  System  and  Source,  the  par- 
ties are  prepared  to  enter  Into  an  Agreement 
to  resolve  all  water  rights  claims  between 
and  among  themselves,  to  quantify  the 
Tribe's  entitlement  to  water,  and  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  development  of  the  Tribe's 
lands; 

(9)  pursuant  to  the  Agreement,  the  neigh- 
boring non-Indian  communities  will  relin- 
quish claims  W  approximately  58.735  acre- 
feet  of  surface  water  to  the  Tribe,  provide 
the  means  of  storing  water  supplies  of  the 
Tribe  behind  Coolidge  Dam  on  the  Glla  River 
In  Arizona  to  enhance  fishing,  recreation, 
and  other  environmental  benefits,  and  make 
substantial  additional  contributions  to  carry 
out  the  Agreement's  provisions,  and 

(10)  to  advance  the  goal  of  Federal  Indian 
policy  and  to  fulfill  the  trust  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Tribe,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  United  States  participate  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Agreement  and 
contribute  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  of  existing  reservation  irrigation 
facilities  so  as  to  enable  the  Tribe  to  utilize 
fully  Its  water  resources  in  developing  a  di- 
verse, efficient  reservation  economy. 

<b)  Purposes  of  Act.— It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Act — 

(1)  to  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  the 
Agreement  to  be  entered  into  by  the  Tribe 
and  its  neighboring  non-Indian  communities. 

(2)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  execute  and  perform  such 
Agreement,  and 

i3)  to  authorize  the  actions  and  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  the  United  States  to  ful- 
nu  its  legal  and  trust  obligations  to  the 
Tribe  as  provided  In  the  Agreement  and  this 
Act. 


SEC.  S.  DKKiNrriONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act' 

(1)  "Active  conservation  capacity"  means 
that  storage  space,  exclusive  of  bank  stor- 
age, available  to  store  water  which  can  be  re- 
leased through  existing  reservoir  outlet 
works. 

(2 1  •Agreement"  means  that  agreement 
among  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe;  the 
United  States  of  America:  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, the  Salt  River  Project  Agricultural  Im- 
provement and  Power  District;  the  Salt 
River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association;  the 
Roosevelt  Water  Conservation  District;  the 
Arizona  cities  of  Chandler.  Glendale.  Globe. 
Mesa.  Safford.  Scottsdale  and  Tempe,  the 
Town  of  Gilbert:  Buckeye  Water  Conserva- 
tion and  Drainage  District.  Buckeye  Irriga- 
tion Company,  and  the  Phelps  Dodge  Cor- 
poration, together  with  all  exhibits  thereto, 
as  the  same  is  executed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  sections  ICKci  and 
U(a)(7)of  this  Act. 

(3)  "CAP"  means  the  Central  Arizona 
Project,  a  reclamation  project  authorized 
under  title  III  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968  i«  U  S.C.  1521  et  seq.t 

(4 1  'CAWCD'  means  the  Central  Arizona 
Water  Conservation  District,  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  which 
Is  the  contractor  under  a  contract  with  the 
United  States,  dated  December  15.  1972.  for 
the  delivery  of  water  and  repayment  of  costs 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

(5)  "Globe  Equity  Decree"  means  the  de- 
cree dated  June  29.  1935.  entered  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  v  Glla  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District,  et  al..  Globe  Equity  59.  In  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  and 
for  the  District  of  Arizona,  and  all  decrees 
and  decisions  supplemental  thereto. 

(6)  "Reservation"  means  the  reservation 
authorized  by  the  Treaty  with  the  Apache 
Nation  dated  July  1.  1852.  10  Stat.  979  il852) 
established  by  the  Executive  Order  of  No- 
vember 9.  1871,  Executive  Order  of  December 
14.  1872,  and  the  Executive  Order  of  August  5. 
1873 

(7 1  'RWCD"  means  the  Roosevelt  Water 
Conservation  District,  an  irrigation  district 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona. 

(8)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

(9)  "SRP"  means  the  Salt  River  Project 
Agricultural  Improvement  and  Power  Dis- 
trict, a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water 
Users'  Association,  an  Arizona  corporation 

(10)  "SCIP"  means  the  San  Carlos  Irriga- 
tion Project  authorized  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  June  7.  1924  (42  SUt.  475).  expanded  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  March  7.  1928  (45  Stat.  200. 
210).  and  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs 

(11)  Tribe  "  means  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribe,  a  Tribe  of  Apache  Indians  organized 
under  section  16  of  the  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  June  18.  1934.  48  Stat  967  (25 
U.S.C.  476).  and  duly  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary 

SEC.  4.  WATER 

(a)  REALLOCA-noN  OF  WATER. -The  Sec- 
retary shall  reallocate,  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Tribe  all  of  the  water  referred  to  in 
subsection  (0(2)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19.  1984  (98  Stat  2698).  which  is  not  re- 
quired for  delivery  to  the  Ak-Chin  Indian 
Reservation  under  that  Act 

(b)  ADDITIONAL  Ali,(x;ation8.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  reallocate  to  the  Tribe  an  an- 
nual entitlement  to  14.655  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Central  Arizona  Project  having  a 
CAP     municipal     and     industrial     priority. 


which  the  Secretary  previously  allocated  to 
Phelpe  Dodge  Corporation  In  the  Notice  of 
Final  Water  Allocations  Ui  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  Water  Users  and  Related  Decisions, 
dated  March  24.  1983  i48  Fed  Reg  '2446  et  seq  . 
March  24.  1983)  The  Trit*  shall  pay  the  Unit- 
ed States  or.  if  dlrp' K-d  by  the  Secretary. 
CAWCD.  all  operation,  maintenance  and  re- 
placement costs  associated  with  such  CAP 
water.  Water  service  capital  charges,  or  any 
other  charges  or  payments  for  such  CAP 
water  other  than  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  costs  shall  be 
nonreimbursable  The  Secretary  shall  ex- 
clude, for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  al- 
location and  repayment  of  costs  of  the  CAP 
as  provided  in  Article  9  3  of  Contract  No  14- 
06-W  245  between  the  United  States  and 
CAWCD  dated  December  15.  1972.  and  any 
amendment  or  revision  thereof,  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  water  from  CAWCD's  re- 
payment obligation  and  such  costs  shall  be 
nonreimbursable 

(c)  ADDITIONAL  ALLOCATIONS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  reallocate  to  the  Tribe  an  an- 
nual entitlement  to  3.480  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Centra!  Arizona  Project  having  a 
CAP  municipal  and  industrial  priority, 
which  the  Secretary  previously  all(x;ated  to 
the  City  of  Globe.  .Arizona  in  the  Notice  of 
Final  Water  Allocations  u>  Indian  and  Non- 
Indian  Water  Users  and  Related  Decisions. 
dated  March  24.  1983  i48  Fed  Reg  2446,  el 
seq  ,  March  24.  1983 1  The  Trlt>e  shall  pay  the 
United  States  or.  if  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. CAWCD.  all  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  costs  associated  with  such 
CAP  water  Water  service  capital  charges,  or 
any  other  charges  or  payments  for  such  CAP 
water  other  than  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  costs  shall  be 
nonreimbursable  The  Secretary  shall  ex- 
clude, for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  al- 
location and  repayment  of  costs  of  the  CAP 
as  provided  in  Article  9  3  of  Contract  No  14 
06-W-245  between  the  United  States  and 
CAWCD  dated  December  15,  1972.  and  any 
amendment  or  revision  thereof,  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  water  from  CAWCD's  re- 
payment obligation  and  such  costs  shall  be 
nonreimbursable 

(d)  Water  Storage  Pool —Notwithstand- 
ing the  Act  of  June  7.  1924  (43  Stat  475 1.  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  March  7.  1928  .45  Stat 
200.  2101.  m  order  to  permit  the  Tribe  to 
maintain  permanently  a  pool  of  stored  water 
for  fish,  wildlife,  recreation  and  other  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  shall  designate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Tribe  such  active  conservation 
capacity  behind  Coolidge  Dam  on  the  Glla 
River  In  Arizona  as  Is  not  being  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  meet  the  obligations  of  SCIF» 
for  irrigation  storage,  except  that  any  water 
stored  by  the  Tribe  shall  be  the  first  water 
to  spill  ("spill  water")  from  Coolidge  Dam 
The  water  stored  by  the  Tribe  shall  be.  at 
the  Tribe's  designation,  the  water  provided 
to  the  Tribe  pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  its  entitlement  under 
Its  Tribal  CAP  Delivery  Contract,  or  any 
combination  thereof  Evaporation  losses 
shall  be  deducted  dally  from  the  Tribe's 
stored  water  balance  as  provided  in  the 
Agreement  The  Tribe  shall  pay  an  equitable 
share  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  for  the  water  stored  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tril)e,  subject  to  the  Act  of  July  1.  1932 
(47  Stat   564) 

(e)  Execution  of  Agreement —The  Sec- 
retary shall  execute  the  Agreement  which 
establishes,  as  between  and  among  the  par- 
ties to  Agreement,  the  Tribe's  permanent 
right,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphr  13  0, 
15  0  and  23  4,  to  the  on-reservation  diversion 


and  use  of  all  ground  water  beneath  the 
Tribe's  Reservation,  subject  to  the  manage- 
ment plan  referred  to  in  section  lOidi,  and  all 
surface  water  In  all  tributaries  within  the 
Tribe's  Reservation  to  the  mainstreams  of: 
The  Black  River,  the  Salt  River  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Black  River,  the  San 
Pedro  River  and  the  Gila  River,  including 
the  right,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
15  0  and  23.4,  to  fully  regulate  and  store  such 
water  on  the  tributaries.  The  Tribe's  rights 
to  the  mainstream  of  Black  River,  San  Pedro 
River  and  the  Gila  River  shall  be  as  provided 
in  the  Agreement  and  the  Globe  Equity  De- 
cree as  amended.  With  respect  to  parties  not 
subject  to  the  waiver  authorized  by  sub- 
section 8(b),  the  claims  of  the  Tribe  and  the 
United  States,  as  trustee  for  the  Tribe,  are 
pre8er\'ed 

SEC.  s.  RA-nncA-noN  and  confirmation  of 
contracts, 

(a)  Ratification  of  CosTRAcrr — Except  as 
provided  in  section  10(hi,  the  contract  be- 
tween the  SRP  and  the  RWCD  District  dated 
October  24,  1924.  together  with  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  any  extension  thereto  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  proposed  .Agree- 
ment, is  ratified,  confirmed,  and  declared  to 
be  valid 

(b)  Subcontract.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
vise the  subcontract  of  the  Roosevelt  Water 
Conservation  District  for  agricultural  water 
service  from  the  CAP  to  Include  an  adden- 
dum substantially  in  the  form  of  Exhibit 
■■A"  to  the  Agreement  and  tci  execute  the 
subcontract  as  revised.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall 
approve  the  conversions  of  agricultural 
water  to  municipal  and  industrial  uses  au- 
thorized by  the  addendum  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  conditions  authorizing  such 
conversions,  as  set  forth  in  the  addendum, 
are  found  to  exist. 

t  I  RKMin'Ai.  of  Rf.strictions  —The  lands 
within  RWCD  and  SRP  shall  be  free  from  the 
ownership  limitations  of  Federal  reclama- 
tion law  and  all  full  cost  pricing  provisions 
of  Federal  law 

(d)  Disclaimer— Neither  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association  nor  the  Salt 
River  Project  Agricultural  Improvement  and 
Power  District  shall  become  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act  of 
1982  (43  use  390aa  et  seq  )  by  virtue  of  their 
participation  in  the  .settlement  or  their  exe- 
cution and  performance  of  the  proposed 
Agreement,  including  but  not  limited  to  any 
exchanges  of,  or  leases  of.  C.^P  water 

(ej  Full  Co,kts  Pricing  Provisions  -  The 
lands  within  the  Tribe's  Reservation  shall  be 
free  from  all  full  cost  pricing  provisions  of 
Federal  law 

(fi  Certain  Extensions  authorized.— The 
Secretary,  subject  to  tribal  approval,  is  au- 
thorized to:  extend  the  term  of  that  right-of- 
way  permit  granted  to  Phelps  Dodge  Cor- 
poration on  March  8,  1950,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  for  the  construction,  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  an  electrical 
transmission  line  and  existing  road  for  ac- 
cess w  those  facilities  over  the  lands  of  the 
Tribe:  extend  the  term  of  that  right-of-way 
permit  numbered  2000069  granted  on  July  25, 
1944,  to  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  for  the  construction, 
use.  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  water 
plant,  pipeline,  canal,  water  flowage  ease- 
ment through  Willow  Creek  and  existing 
road  for  access  to  those  facilities  over  the 
lands  of  the  Tribe,  and  grant  a  water  flowage 
easement  through  the  portions  of  Eagle 
Creek  flowing  through  the  Tribes  Reserva- 
tion. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.    each    such    right-of-way    and    flowage 


easement  shall  be  for  a  term  expiring  on 
March  8.  2090,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
right  of  Phelps  Dodge  to  renew  the  rights-of- 
way  and  flowage  easements  for  an  additional 
term  of  up  to  100  years,  subject  to  payment 
of  rental  at  a  rate  based  upon  fair  market 
rental  value 

SEC,  «.  water  delivery  contract  AMEND- 
MENTS; WATER  LEASE.  WATER  WITH 
DRAWAl^ 

(a)  AMENDMENT  OF  CONTRACT, -The  Sec- 
retary shall  amend  the  CAP  water  delivery 
contract  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Ak-Chin  Indian  Community  dated  Decem.ber 
n.  1980.  and  the  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  the  .'\k-Chin  Indian  Community 
dated  October  2.  1985.  as  is  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  section  4(ai  of  this 
Act. 

(bi  Contract  amendment.— The  Secreury 
shall  amend  the  CAP  water  delivery  contract 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Tribe 
dated  December  11.  1980  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Tribal  C.^P  Delivery  Contract"), 
as  follows: 

(1)  To  include  the  obligation  by  the  United 
States  to  deliver  water  to  the  Tribe  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
Tribal  CAP  Delivery  Contract  as  follows: 
water  from  those  sources  described  in  sub- 
sections (ai,  (b).  and  (ci  of  section  4  of  this 
Act;  except  that  the  water  reallocated  pursu- 
ant to  such  subsections  shall  retain  the  pri- 
ority such  water  had  prior  to  its 
reallocation.  The  cost  to  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  Secretary's  obligation  to  design 
and  construct  new  facilities  to  deliver  CAP 
water  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  the  delivery  and  distribution  system 
for  the  12,700  acre-feet  of  C.^P  water  origi- 
nally allocated  to  the  Tribe. 

(2)  To  extend  the  term  of  such  contract  to 
December  31.  2099.  and  to  provide  for  its  sub- 
sequent renewal  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Tribal  C.A.P  Delivery  Con- 
tract, as  amended 

(3)  To  authorize  the  Tribe  to  lease  or  to 
enter  into  an  option  or  options  to  lease  the 
water  to  which  the  Tribe  is  entitled  under 
the  Tribal  CAP  Delivery  Contract,  as  amend- 
ed, within  Maricopa,  Pinal  and  Pim.a  Coun- 
ties for  terms  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
years  and  to  renew  such  leases. 

(4)  To  authorize  the  Tribe  to  lease  water  to 
which  the  Tribe  is  entitled  under  the  Tribal 
CAP  Delivery  Contract,  as  amended,  to  the 
City  of  Scottsdale  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Water  Lease  set  forth  in  Ex- 
hibit "B"  to  the  Agreement. 

i5)  To  authorize  the  Tribe  to  lease  water  to 
which  the  Tribe  is  entitled  under  the  Tribal 
CAP  Delivery  Contract,  as  amended,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  the  cities  of  Chan- 
dler. Glendale.  Goodyear,  Mesa.  Peoria. 
Phoenix.  Scottsdale.  Tempe  and  the  Town  of 
Gilbert. 

(c)  APPROVAL  OF  .Amendments.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
amendments  to  the  Tribal  CAP  Delivery 
Contract  set  forth  in  Exhibit  "C"  to  the 
Agreement  are  hereby  authorized,  approved 
and  confirm.ed 

(d)  Charges  Scrr  To  Be  Imposed —The 
United  States  shall  not  impose  upon  the 
Tribe  the  operation,  maintenance  and  re- 
placement charges  described  and  set  forth  in 
section  6  of  the  Tribal  CAP  Delivery  Con- 
tract or  any  other  charge  with  respect  to 
CAP  water  delivered  or  required  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  lessee  or  lessees  of  the  options  to 
lease  or  leases  herein  authorized 

lei  Water  Lease— Any  Water  Lease  en- 
tered into  by  the  Tribe  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6  shall  specifically  provide  that^ 


(1 1  the  lessee  shall  pay  all  operation,  main- 
tenance and  replacement  costs  of  such  water 
to  the  United  States,  or  if  directed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  CAWCD:  and 

i2)  the  lessee  shall  not  be  obligated  to  pay 
water  service  capital  charges  or  municipal 
and  industrial  subcontract  charges  or  any 
other  charges  or  payment  for  such  CAP 
water  other  than  the  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  costs  and  lease  payments 

(f)  Allocation  and  Repayment  of  Costs  — 
For  the  purpose  of  determining  allocation 
and  repayment  of  costs  of  the  CAP  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  9.3  of  Contract  Numbered  14- 
0&  W-245  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  CAWCD  dated  December  15.  1972.  and 
any  amendment  or  revision  thereof,  the 
costs  associated  with  the  delivery  of  CAP 
water  to  the  lessee  or  lessees  of  the  options 
to  lease  or  leases  herein  authorized  shall  be 
non-reimbursable,  and  such  costs  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  CAWCD's  repayment  obligation. 
igi  AGREEMENTS —The  Secretary  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Tribe,  enter  into 
agreements  necessary  to  permit  the  Tribe  to 
exchange,  within  the  State  of  Arizona,  all  or 
part  of  the  water  available  to  it  under  its 
Tribal  CAP  Delivery  Contract,  as  amended 

(h)  Ratification  —As  among  the  parties  to 
the  Agreement,  the  right  of  the  City  of  Globe 
to  withdraw  and  use  water  from  under  the 
Cutter  subarea  under  the  .Agreement,  as  lim- 
ited and  conditioned  thereunder,  is  hereby 
ratified  and  confirmed. 

(i)  Use  of  Water —.As  among  the  parties 
to  the  .Agreement,  the  right  of  the  City  of 
Safford  to  withdraw  and  use  water  from  the 
Bonita  Creek  watershed  as  provided  in  the 
Agreement,  as  limited  and  conditioned 
thereunder,  is  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed 
(j)  Withdrawal  and  Use  of  Water,— As 
between  the  Tribe  and  Phelpe  Dodge,  the 
right  of  Phelps  Dodge  to  divert,  withdraw 
and  use  wat.er  as  provided  m  the  Agreement, 
as  limited  and  conditioned  thereunder,  is 
hereby  ratified  and  confirmed 

(ki  PROHiBmoNS, — Except  as  authorized  by 
this  section,  no  water  made  available  to  the 
Tribe  pursuant  to  the  Agreement,  the  Globe 
Equity  Decree,  or  this  Act  m.ay  be  sold, 
leased,  transferred  or  in  any  way  used  off  the 
Tribe's  Reservation, 

SEC,    7.    construction    AND    REHABajTATlON; 

trust  fund 

la)  Dlties  — The  Secretary  is  directed- 
1  I  pursuant  to  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (43 
US.C  1501  et  seq  '  to  design  and  construct 
new  facilities  for  the  delivery  of  12,700  acre- 
feet  of  CAP  water  originally  allocated  to  the 
Tribe  to  tribal  reservation  lands  at  a  cost 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  for  such  de- 
sign and  construction  which  would  have  been 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  the  absence  of 
the  Agreement  and  this  .Act,  and 

(2)  to  amend  the  contract  between  the 
United  States  Econom.ic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Tribe  relating  to  the 
construction  of  Elgo  Dam  on  the  San  Carlos 
.Apache  Indian  Reservation,  Project  No  07- 
81-000210,  to  provide  that  ail  remaining  re- 
payment obligations  owing  to  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  discharged 

lb  I  Fund— There  is  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  De- 
velopment Trust  Fund  "  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Fund"  I  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Tribe  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  into 
the  Fund  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (ci  and  the  $3,000,000 
provided  by  the  State  of  Arizona  pursuant  to 
the  Agreement   There  may  be  deposited  into 
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the  Fund,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Tribe,  any 
monies  paid  to  the  Tribe  or  to  the  Secretary 
on  behalf  of  the  Tribe  from  leases  or  options 
to  lesiie  water  authorized  by  section  6  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Authorization  —There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $12,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1992.  $12,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
$12,200,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  together  with 
interest  accruing  thereon  bejcinning  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  at 
rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  av- 
erage market  yield  on  outstanding  Federal 
obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 

(d)  Use  of  Fund.— When  the  authorizations 
contained  in  section  8(b)  of  this  Act  are  ef- 
fective, the  principal  of  the  Fund  and  any  In- 
terest or  Income  accruing  thereon  may  be 
used  by  the  Tribe  to  put  to  beneficial  use  the 
Tribe's  water  entitlement,  to  defray  the  cost 
to  the  Tribe  of  CAP  operation,  maintenance 
and  replacement  charges  as  appropriate,  and 
for  other  economic  and  community  develop- 
ment purposes.  The  Income  from  the  Fund 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  only  upon  presen- 
tation to  the  Secretary  of  a  certified  copy  of 
a  duly  enacted  Resolution  of  the  Tribal 
Council  requesting  distribution  and  a  writ- 
ten budget  approved  by  the  TYlbal  Council. 
Such  income  may  thereafter  be  expended 
only  in  accordance  with  such  budget.  Income 
not  distributed  shall  be  added  to  principal 
The  principal  from  the  Fund  may  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  Secretary  to  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribe  only  upon  presentation  to  the 
Secretary  of  a  certified  copy  of  a  duly  en- 
acted Resolution  of  the  Tribal  Council  re- 
questing distribution  and  a  written  budget 
approved  by  the  Tribal  Council  and  the  Sec- 
retary Such  principal  may  thereafter  be  ex- 
pended only  in  accordance  with  such  budget: 
provided,  iiowever,  that  the  principal  may 
only  be  utilized  for  long  term  economic  de- 
velopment projects. 

(e)  Disclaimer.— The  United  States  shall 
not  be  liable  for  (1)  any  claim  or  cause  of  ac- 
tion arising  from  the  Tribes  use  or  expendi- 
ture of  monies  distributed  from  the  Fund; 
and,  (2)  any  monies  paid  directly  to  the  Tribe 
or  to  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Tribe 
which  are  not  deposited  into  the  Fund  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  ib)  but  are  paid  to  the 
Tribe  by  the  Secretary 

SEC.  8.  SATISFACTION  OF  CLAIMS. 

la)  FULL  Satisfaction  of  Claims— Elxcept 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e),  the  benefits  re- 
alized by  the  Tribe  and  Its  members  under 
this  Act  shall  constitute  full  and  complete 
satisfaction  of  all  members'  claims  for  water 
rights  or  Injuries  to  water  rights  under  Fed- 
eral. State  and  other  laws  (including  claims 
for  water  rights  in  ground  water,  surface 
water,  and  effluent)  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Nctwith- 
standing  the  foregoing,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  recognize  or  establish  any 
right  of  a  member  of  the  Tribe  to  water  on 
the  Tribe's  Reservation 

(b)  Release —The  Tribe,  on  behalf  of  itself 
and  its  members,  and  the  Secretary  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  authorized,  as  part 
of  the  performance  of  the  obligations  under 
the  Agreement,  to  execute  a  waiver  and  re- 
lease, except  as  provided  in  the  Agreement, 
of  all  claims  of  water  rights  or  injuries  to 
water  rights  (including  water  rights  In 
ground  water,  surface  water  and  effluent), 
from  time  immemorial  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  any  and  all  future  claims  of 
water  rights  (including  water  rights  in 
ground   water,   surface   water  and   effluent). 


from  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
which  the  Tribe  and  its  members  may  have, 
against  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona or  any  agency  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  other  person,  corporation,  or 
municipal  corporation,  arising  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona or  otherwise. 

(c)  ADDITIONAL  Releases.— Except  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Agreement,  the  United  Sutes 
shall  not  assert  any  claim  against  the  State 
of  Arizona  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  any  person,  corporation  or  municipal 
corporation,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Arizona  or  other- 
wise In  its  own  right  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Tribe  based  upon  — 

(1)  water  rights  or  injuries  to  water  rights 
(Including  water  rights  In  ground  water,  sur- 
face water  and  effluent i  of  the  Tribe  and  lu 
members,  or 

(2 1  water  rights  or  injuries  to  water  rights 
(Including  water  rights  in  ground  water,  sur- 
face water  and  effluent)  held  by  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  Tribe  and  Its  mem- 
bers 

(di  Savings  Provision  —In  the  event  the 
authorizations  contained  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  do  not  become  effective  pursu- 
ant to  section  10(a),  the  Tribe  and  the  United 
States  shall  retain  the  right  to  assert  past 
and  future  water  rights  claims  as  to  all  Res- 
ervation lands. 

(ei  Disclaimer.— Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  water  right  or  claims  related  to 
the  San  Carlos  Apache  Allotments  outside 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Reservation. 

SEC.  ».  ENVIRONMENTAi.  COMPLIANCE. 

(ai  No  Ma.)oh  Federal  Actio.n  —Execution 
of  the  settlement  agreement  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  provided  for  in  section  10(c)  shall 
not  constitute  major  Federal  action  under 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (42 
use.  4321  et  seq  )  The  Secretary  shall 
cairy  out  all  necessary  environmental  com- 
pliance during  the  implementation  phase  of 
this  settlement 

(bt  Authorizations  —There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  all  necessary  environ- 
mental compliance  associated  with  the  set- 
tlement under  this  Act.  including  mitigation 
measures  adopted  by  the  Secretary 

(c)  Lead  Agency— With  respect  to  such 
settlement,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  shall 
be  designated  as  the  lead  agency  in  regard  to 
environmental  compliance,  and  shall  coordi- 
nate and  cooperate  with  the  other  affected 
Federal  agencies  as  required  under  applica- 
ble Federal  environmental  laws. 

(d)  Environmental  Acts.— The  Secretary 
shall  comply  with  all  aspects  of  the  National 
Environmental  Act.  and  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Acts  (16  use  1531  et  seq).  and  other 
applicable  Federal  environmental  acts  and 
regulations  in  proceeding  through  the  Imple- 
mentation phase  of  such  settlement. 

SEC.  I  a  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a I  Waivf,r  of  Sovereign  Lmmunity.— In 
the  event  any  party  to  the  Agreement  files  a 
lawsuit  in  any  United  States  district  court 
relating  only  and  directly  to  the  interpreta- 
tion or  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  the  Agree- 
ment, naming  the  United  States  of  America 
or  the  Tribe  as  parties,  authorization  is  here- 
by granted  to  joining  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  Tribe,  or  both,  in  any  such 
litigation,  and  any  claim  by  the  United 
States  of  America  or  the  Tribe  to  sovereign 
immunity  from  such  suit  Is  hereby  waived. 

(b»  Certain  Claims  Prohibited.— The  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  shall  make  no  claims 
for  reimbursement  of  costs  arising  out  of  the 
Implementation  of  this  Act  or  the  Agree- 


ment against  any  lands  within  the  San  Car- 
los Apache  Indian  Reservation,  and  no  as- 
sessment shall  be  made  with  regard  to  such 
costs  against  such  lands 

(c)  Approval  of  Agreement —Elxcept  to 
the  extent  that  the  Agreement  conflicts  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such  Agreement  is 
hereby  approved,  ratified  and  confirmed  The 
Secretary  shall  execute  and  perform  such 
Agreement  as  approved,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  exe- 
cute any  amendments  to  the  Agreement  and 
perform  any  action  required  by  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Agreement  which  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  [parties. 

(d)  Ground  Water  Management  Plan  — 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  ground  water 
management  plan  for  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation  which,  except  as  is  necessary  to 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
will  have  the  same  effect  as  a  management 
plan  developed  under  Arizona  law 

(e)  Amendment  to  Ratify  Act  of  April  4, 
1938. -The  Act  of  April  4.  1938  (52  Stat.  193.  25 
use.  390)  is  amended  by  inserting  Imme 
diately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  further 
That  concessions  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes  on  San  Carlos  Lake  may  be 
granted  only  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  upon  such  condi- 
tions and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may 
be  set  forth  in  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
such  Tribe"". 

(f)  LiMrTATioN  — No  part  of  the  Fund  estab- 
lished by  section  7(b)  of  this  Act.  including 
principal  and  income,  or  income  from  op- 
tions to  lease  water  or  water  leases  author- 
ized by  section  6.  may  be  used  to  make  per 
capita  payments  to  members  of  the  Tribe 

(g)  Disclaimer.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  repeal,  modify,  amend. 
change  or  affect  the  Secretary's  obligations 
to  the  Ak-Chln  Indian  Community  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  October  19.  1984  (98  Stat   2698). 

(h)  Water  Rights —Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  quantify  or  otherwise 
affect  the  water  rights,  claims  or  entitle- 
ments to  water  of  any  Arizona  tribe,  band  or 
community,  other  than  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Tribe. 
SEC.  11.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

la)  KKKEnivE  Date  of  Altthorization.— 
The  authorization  contained  in  section  8(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  as  of  the 
date  the  Secretary  causes  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  statement  of  findings 
that^- 

(1)  the  Secretary  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  sections  4  and  6; 

(2)  the  Roosevelt  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict subcontract  for  agricultural  water  serv- 
ice from  CAP  has  been  revised  and  executed 
as  provided  in  section  5(b); 

(3)  the  funds  authorized  by  section  7(c) 
have  been  appropriated  and  deposited  Into 
the  Fund; 

(4)  the  contract  referred  in  section  7(aK2) 
has  been  amended: 

(5)  the  State  of  Arizona  has  appropriated 
and  deposited  into  the  Fund  $3,000,000  as  re- 
quired by  the  Agreement; 

(6)  the  stipulations  attached  to  the  Agree- 
ment as  Exhibits  "D"  and  "E"  have  been  ap- 
proved; and 

(7)  the  Agreement  has  been  modified,  to 
the  extent  It  is  in  conflict  with  this  Act,  and 
has  been  executed  by  the  Secretary 

(b)  Condftions  — (1)  If  the  actions  described 
in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
of  subsection  (a)  have  not  occurred  by  De- 
cember 31.  1994.  section  4,  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  le)  of  section  5,  section  6,  subsections 
(aH2).    (c).    (dj.   and   (e)   of  section   7.    sub- 
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sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  8,  and  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  10,  together  with  any  contracts  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  any  such  section  or 
subsection,  shall  not  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
7(c),  and  remaining  unobligated  and  unex- 
pended on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  immediately  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury, as  general  revenues,  and  any  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  Agreement,  and 
remaining  unobligated  and  unexpended  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall 
immediately  revert  to  the  State  of  Arizona. 
(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph (1),  if  the  purposes  of  section  4  or  sub- 
section (a),  (b),  or  (e)  of  section  5,  of  this  Act 
have  been  otherwise  accomplished  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  the  Act  of  October  20,  1988. 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
be  construed  as  affecting  such  section  or  sub- 
section.* 


By  Mr.  MCCAIN: 
S    292.   A  bill   to  expand  the  boun(i- 
aries   of  the   Sa«uaro   National    Monu- 
ment, to  the  Committee  on  Energry  and 
Natural  Resources. 

expansion  of  SAGL'ARO  NA'nONAL  MONUMENT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I'm  introducing  legislation  to  expand 
the  Saguaro  National  Monument  lo- 
cated in  Tucson,  AZ.  The  measure 
seeks  to  enlarge  this  extremely  popular 
monument  by  adding  adjacent  lands  of 
spectacular  beauty  and  superior  eco- 
logical value.  The  bill  is  identical  to 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  on  October 
10  of  last  year.  Unfortunately,  the  101st 
Congress  adjourned  before  further  ac- 
tion could  be  taken. 

The  Saguaro  National  Monument  was 
established  in  1933  in  order  to  preserve 
and  protect  "the  exceptional  growth 
thereon  of  various  species  of  cacti  in- 
cluding the  majestic  saguaro  cactus." 
The  people  in  my  State  value  the  out- 
standing natural  resources  with  which 
we  have  been  blessed.  Saguaro  National 
Monument  is  one  of  our  most  treasured 
resources  and  it  has  become  a  favorite 
spot  for  Arizonans  and  visitors  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors  and  our  unique  desert  en- 
vironment. 

The  legislation  I'm  introducing  today 
Will  authorize  the  addition  of  3,540 
acres  to  the  Rincon  unit  of  the  monu- 
ment—an area  of  63.000  acres.  The 
areas  designated  for  inclusion  abut  the 
existing  monument  and  contain  out- 
standing natural  features  including  an 
exceptional  example  of  the  Saguaro 
Cactus-Pah)  Verde  uplands  Sonoran 
Desert  habitat  The  land's  healthy 
multiaged  saguaro  stands  add  ecologi- 
cal diversity  to  the  present  area,  and  is 
prime  habitat  for  desert  tortoise,  gila 
monster,  javelina.  and  numerous  other 
species  of  reptiles,  mammals,  and  birds 
typical  of  the  ecologically  rich 
Sonoran  Desert.  Additionally,  the  area 
contains  important  archeological  and 
cultural  sites. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  the  land  and  all 
interest  therein  through  donation.'  ex- 


change, or  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds.  The  legislation  was 
drafted,  as  is  the  normal  practice,  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  the  widest 
degree  of  discretion  in  acquiring  the 
land,  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
choose  the  appropriate  time  and  means 
of  acquisition  consistent  with  existing 
priorities  and  resources.  Considering 
the  dire  fiscal  condition  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  certainly  expect 
the  exchange  option  to  be  the  appro- 
priate alternative. 

Legislation  to  expand  the  monument 
has  received  wide  support  including 
that  of  the  Pima  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, the  city  of  Tucson,  the  Si- 
erra Club,  the  Pima  Trails  Association, 
the  Conservation  Foundation,  the  Wil- 
derness Society  and  the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association.  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
letters  from  the  Pima  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  the  city  of  Tucson, 
and  the  environmental  coalition  in 
support  of  this  initiative  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD  upon  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate the  Tucson  based  Saguaro 
National  Monument  boundary  review 
working  group  which  has  labored  so 
diligently  on  the  expansion  plan,  par- 
ticularly Russ  Butcher.  Jim  Norton. 
Ken  Rait.  Jim  Nathanson.  Doug 
Shakel.  Luther  Propst.  'V^'illiam 
Lienesch.  and  Steven  Whitney. 

Arizona  is  blessed  with  a  rich  natural 
heritage—a  heritage  we  are  very  proud 
of  and  fiercely  determined  to  protect. 
As  the  population  of  Arizona  grows,  it's 
particularly  important  that  we  strive 
to  preserve  natural  areas  which  are 
within  or  in  close  proximity  to  urban 
areas.  The  quality  of  life  in  our  State 
depends  on  our  ability  to  manage  de- 
velopment in  a  way  which  respects  and 
protects  the  natural  beauty  that 
makes  our  State  such  a  unique  and  en- 
joyable place  to  live.  Enactment  of  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument  Expan- 
sion Act  will  help  us  accomplish  that 
goal. 

I  look  forward  to  a  hearing  on  this 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
so  that  the  Senate  can  examine  the 
proposal  in  detail.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  follow-ng  my  re- 
marks- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  292 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  EXPANSION  OF  BOUN'DARY. 

la)  Boundary  Revision.— d  i  In  order  to 
protect,  preserve,  and  interpret,  for  the  edu- 
cation and  benefit  of  the  public,  the  area 
generally  to  the  south  of  the  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument  (referred  to  as  the  "na- 
tional monument"),  which  contains — 


.\    an  exceptionally  rich  area  of  saguaro 

cactus-palo  verde  uplands  Sonoran  Desert 
habitat: 

iBi  an  outstanding  r;par:ai:  corndor  of 
large  Arizona  sycamores  and  cottor.woods: 

tCi  prime  habitat  supporting  the  desert 
tortoise,  gila  monster,  javelina.  and  other 
species  of  reptiles,  mammals,  and  birds,  and 

(D)  important  archaeological  and  cultural 
sites, 

the  boundaries  of  the  national  monument 
are  revised  to  include  the  lands  and  interests 
in  land  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Saguaro  National  Monument  En- 
hanced Boundary  ',  numbered  151'91.001-D, 
and  dated  September  1990 

(2i  The  map  described  :n  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection m  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

(bi  AccjuismoN  OF  Lands.— (1:  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2i.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  land  and  interests  in  land  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  national  monument 
by  donation,  purchase  w.th  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange, 

i2:i  Lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  m.onument  that 
are  owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation  or  exchange, 

(ci  ADMINISTRATION.- Lands  and  Interests 
in  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  as  part  of  the  national 
monument  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws 
applicable  to  the  national  monument. 

SEC.  2.  AVTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'HONS. 

There  are  authonzed  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Pima  CouNTi'  Board  of  SuPERvnsoRS. 

Tucson.  AZ.  August  1.  1990. 
Hon.  John  McCain. 

U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  John  Please  find  enclosed  a  copy  of 
the  Pima  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Reso 
lution  No  1990-118  endorsing  the  expansion 
of  the  Saguaro  National  Monument, 

The  Pirr.a  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
wholeheartedly  supports  the  expansion  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Saguaro  National 
Monument  to  include  this  beautiful  area 
which  contains  the  richest  stand  of  Saguaros 
I  have  ever  seen  in  Arizona  and  John,  you 
understand.  Republicans  will  not  lie  We 
would  certainly  love  to  have  your  support  to 
accomplish  the  extra  addition  to  the 
Saguaro  National  Monument, 

In  spite  of  what  you  read  m  the  newspaper. 
our  Board  has  been  very  active  m  obtaining 
pristine  land  and  creeks  which  are  sc  scarce 
m  Arizona.  We  have  added  in  the  past  week 
25.820  total  acres  in  the  Cienega  Creek  area. 
Only  880  acres  were  purchased  by  the  County, 
but  BLM  and  Pima  County  have  worked 
hand  in  hand  m  taking  75.000  acres  of  the 
Cienega  and  Empire  Ranches  out  of  the 
hands  of  developers  and  back  mtc  a  natural 
preserve  or  consers-ation  ai-ea,  with  a  trail 
head  and  trails  area  going  all  the  way  to 
Sonoita,  This  purchase  preser\-es  riparian  en- 
vironment of  the  whole  area  and  stopped  the 
sand  and  gravel  operation, 

John.  I  hope  you  will  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  supporting  the  proposed  expansion 
of  the  Saguaro  National  Monument  efforts. 
Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Southern  Arizona. 
Best  regards. 

Reg  t  Morrison. 

Chairman. 
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RlisuLirnoN  1990-118 

Whereas,  a  coalition  of  local  and  national 
envlronmenlal  orKanliatlons  has  rec- 
ommenrfpd  the  enlanrement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  ttie  easU'm  unit  of  the  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument.,  aiul 

Whereas,  the  Satfuaro/Palo  Verde  habitat 
of  the  foothills  of  the  Rlncon  Mountains  bor- 
dering the  southern  side  of  the  Monument  Is 
an  exceptionally  rich  area  of  Sonoran  Desert 
uplands;  and 

Whereas,  the  stand  of  saguaros  Inhabiting 
these  foothills  comprises  a  particularly  ex- 
cellent, healthy,  and  multl-a<fed  stand  that 
Is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  In  the  reiflon. 
but  rivals  or  even  exceeds  the  quality  of 
stands  presently  featured  within  the  Monu- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  on  June  5.  1990.  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Pima  Trails  As- 
sociation, the  Conservation  Foundation,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association,  and  local  environ- 
mental activist  to  expand  the  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument  was  transmitted  to  Arizo- 
na s  Contrressional  delegation;  and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  Arizona's  Confrres- 
slonal  delegates  have  sought  the  views  of  the 
National  Park  Service  concerning  the  pro- 
priety and  wisdom  of  expanding  the  eastern 
unit  of  the  Saguaro  National  Monument;  and 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Pima  County.  State  of  Arizona,  hereby  rec- 
ommends the  Inclusion  of  the  lands  within 
the  Enhanced  Monument  Boundary  Into  the 
eastern  unit  of  the  Saguaro  National  Monu- 
ment Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Pima  County  be  directed  to 
Immediately  transmit  this  Resolution  to  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  and  to 
Arizona's  Congressional  delegation 

Passed  and  adopted  this  17th  day  of  July, 
1990.  by  the  Pima  County  Board  of  Super- 
vlaora. 

Memo:  A  Proposal  to  Expand  the  Rlncon 
Mountain  Unit  of  Saguaro  National 
Monument,  AZ. 
From:  National  Parks  and  Conservation  As- 
sociation, The  Wilderness  Society.  Sierra 
Club.  The  Conservation  Foundation, 
Pima  Trails  Association,  and  Doug 
Shakel 
To:  The  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  representa- 
tives of  our  organizations  have  explored  pos 
slble  addition  of  ecologically  significant 
lands  to  the  Rlncon  Mountain  Unit  of 
Saquaro  National  Monument  After  consult- 
ing with  a  variety  of  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations. Including  biologists,  representatives 
of  local,  state,  and  national  environmental 
gTOupe.  the  Arizona  State  Land  Department, 
and  large  land  owners  In  the  area,  we  are 
agreed  upon  a  proposal  for  a  boundary  en- 
hancement for  Saguaro  National  Monument 
The  proposed  boundary  revision  la  indicated 
on  the  attached  draft  map  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Our  review  of  land  suitable  for  Inclusion  in 
the  monument  began  with  an  existing  analy- 
sis of  the  botanlcalecologlcal  and  archae- 
ological attributes  of  all  land  In  the  Rlncon 
Valley,  Independent  of  land  ownership.  This 
analysis,  conducted  by  Dr  William  Shaw, 
wildlife  biologist  at  the  University  of  Arl 
zona.  Mr  Mark  Ramlng  of  SWCA  Environ- 
mental Consultants,  and  Messrs  Dan  Camp- 
bell and  Peter  Warren  of  the  Arizona  Nature 
Conservancy,  revealed  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 3.00O  acres  of  significant  National 
Park  System  quality  land  depicted  on  the  at- 


tached map  by  the    "Prime  Resource  Bound 
ary   "  The    "Prime   Resource'     is   defined   as 
the  Saguaro-Palo  Verde  Uplands  habitat 

We  believe  that  undeveloped  portions  of 
this  nationally  significant  land  should  be 
added  to  Saguaro  National  Monument  on  a 
willing  seller  basis. 

Three  large  landowners-  Rocking  K  Ranch. 
X9  Ranch,  and  the  Arizona  State  Land  De- 
partment— control  most  of  the  land  In  ques- 
tion All  three  have  been  contacted  and  are 
wining  to  consider  the  addition  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  subject  property  to  the  monu- 
ment. Smaller  landowners  within  the  pro- 
posed boundary  have  also  been  contacted  and 
several  are  willing  to  consider  making  their 
properties  available  for  addition  to  the 
monument. 

Approximately  1.800  acres  of  the  proposed 
monument  expansion  are  privately  owned 
Rocking  K  Ranch  property,  owned  by  Rock- 
ing K  Development.  These  lands  encompass 
an  extraordinarily  scenic  and  ecologically 
and  archaeologlcally  significant  hidden  val- 
ley and  surrounding  hills  of  the  Deer  Camp 
Creek  watershed  This  valley,  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  present  monument  boundary, 
contains  an  exceptionally  rich  area  of 
saguaro  cactus-palo  verde  uplands  Sonoran 
Desert  habitat  These  saguaros  comprise  a 
particularly  excellent,  healthy,  and  multi- 
aged  stand  that  Is  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
In  the  region,  but  rivals  or  even  exceeds  the 
quality  of  sands  presently  featured  within 
the  monument  Its  health  and  full  range  of 
age  categories  provide  a  sharp  contrast  to 
saguaros  to  the  north  in  the  monument. 
There,  saguaro  mortality  has  been  occurring 
at  an  alarming  rate;  and  there  Is  a  major  age 
hiatus  resulting  from  past  decades  of  live- 
stock grazing  within  the  monument.  As  re- 
ported In  the  July-August  1989  National 
Parks  magazine,  the  monument's  saguaro 
stand  in  the  Rlncon  Mountain  Unit  has  mys- 
teriously declined  by  more  than  50  percent 
since  the  1930b. 

The  proposed  Rocking  K  addition  to  the 
monument  is  also  prime  habitat  supporting 
the  desert  tortoise,  glla  monster.  Javellna. 
and  numerous  other  species  of  reptiles, 
mammals,  and  birds  typical  of  this  eco- 
logically rich  Sonoran  Desert  area 

Important  cultural  sites  are  also  present 
within  the  Rocking  K  tract  and  would  be  a 
further  Important  asset  for  the  monument 

The  owners  of  the  Rocking  K  Ranch  have 
expressed  to  us  their  willingness  to  support 
the  proposed  monument  expansion  over  the 
area  of  their  land  within  the  Prime  Resource 
Boundary  However,  they  do  still  Intend  to 
build  a  resort  facility  within  approximately 
100  yards  of  the  monument  boundary.  Just  to 
the  west  of  the  Enhanced  Monument  Bound- 
ary proposal;  they  have  expressed  to  us  their 
unwillingness  to  consider  Including  this 
tract  within  the  monument  addition  pro- 
posal. Although  Inclusion  of  this  tract  with- 
in Saguaro  National  Monument  Is  desirable. 
it  appears  unobtainable  at  this  time. 

Rocking  K  Development's  plans  still  must 
obtain  approval  from  Pima  County,  and  our 
organizations  have  certain  concerns  about 
the  Impact  this  development  might  have 
upon  the  monument.  Therefore,  the  present 
monument  expansion  proposal  is  not  in- 
tended by  our  groups  to  imply  any  endorse- 
ment of  any  development  plans  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Rocking  K  Ranch  property 

Extending  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
Rocking  K's  Deer  Camp  Valley  tract  is  more 
of  the  ecologically  Important  saguaro-palo 
verde  uplands  habitat — much  of  It  on  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  privately  owned 
X9  Ranch.  This  roughly  l.OOO-acre  area,  ad- 


joining the  southern  boundary  of  the  monu- 
ment, slopes  downward  toward  the  south,  to 
the  outstanding  and  beautiful  riparian  cor- 
ridor of  large  Arizona  sycamores  and  cotton- 
wcxjds  bordering  Rlncon  Creek 

Mr  Pat  Egbert.  Manager  of  the  X9  Ranch, 
has  participated  In  our  group  discussions  and 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  support  this 
proposed  monument  expansion  The  owner 
would  prefer  not  to  have  only  the  northern 
two-thirds  of  the  ranch  ithe  saguaro-palo 
verde  uplands)  added  to  the  monument,  since 
that  would  leave  behind  an  Isolated  tract  of 
private  land  which  would  be  largely  unman- 
ageable. From  the  environmental  protection 
point  of  view,  extending  the  monument  on 
southward  to  Include  the  rich  wildlife  habi- 
tat of  the  Rlncon  Creek  riparian  corridor 
presently  on  the  X9  Ranch  would  be  highly 
desirable 

Acquisition  of  the  X9  property  would  also 
provide  options  for  public  access  Into  the 
southern  part  of  the  monument  which  could 
then  resolve  problems  that  have  existed 
since  1967 

State  lands  with  Important  Prime  Re- 
source values  (saguaro-palo  verde  uplands) 
lie  sandwiched  between  Rocking  K  and  the 
X9  tracts  Mr  Arlan  Colton,  of  the  SUte 
Land  Department's  Tucson  area  office,  indi- 
cated at  one  of  our  group  meetings  that  his 
department  is  open  to  resolving  this  issue; 
that  the  state  would  not  wish  to  become  a 
state  trust  "Island  "  within  an  expanded 
monument,  and  that  such  state  inholdings 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  monument. 

Given  the  special,  nationally  significant 
quality  of  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
that  cover  these  lands,  and  given  the  support 
of  the  n\*jor  property  owners,  we  urge, 
therefore,  that  this  Is  an  extraordinary  op- 
portunity in  which  to  seek  Congressional  au- 
thorization to  expand  the  monument"8 
Rlncon  Mountain  Unit  so  as  to  bring  these 
worthy  lands  under  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's protective  management,  in  perpetuity. 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  you  and 
your  staffs  and  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice  to  draft  appropriate   legislation   and   to 
help   resolve   any    questions    that   you    may 
have  about  this  unusual  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance   Saguaro   National   Monu- 
ment. 
With  our  thanks  for  your  consideration. 
Russell  D    Butcher.  Southwest-and-Callf 
Representative,     National     Parks    and 
Conservation    Association.    Ken    Rait, 
Tucson     area     representative.     Sierra 
Club;  Jan  Nathanson.  Pima  Trails  As- 
sociation. James  W   Norton.  Southwest 
Regional  Director.  The  Wilderness  So- 
ciety;  Doug   Shakel.    Liaison.    Buffers 
Committee  (e.   Pima  County),   Luther 
Propet,    Associate,    The    Conservation 
Foundation. 

City  of  Tucbon. 
Office  of  the  Mayor. 
Tucson.  AZ.  July  16.  1990 
Hon.  John  McCain. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  asking  for  the 
City  of  Tucson's  comments  on  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  Rlncon  Mountain  unit  of 
Saguaro  National  Monument.  Our  comments 
are  as  follows- 

The  proposal  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Rlncon  Mountain  Unit  of  Saguaro  Na- 
tional Monument,  as  delineated  In  the  May 
15  memo  from  the  Boundary  Review  Working 
Group.  Is  consistent  with  City  plans  and 
policies  promoting  open  space  and  resource 
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preservation  This  coalition,  comprised  of 
representatives  from  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association.  The  Wilderness 
Society.  Sierra  Club.  The  Conser\"ation 
Foundation.  Pima  Trails  Association  and 
Doug  Shakel.  has  proposed  an  "Enhanced 
Monument  Boundary"  and  plans  to  pursue 
Congressional  authorization  to  include  this 
new  addition 

The  City's  comprehensive  General  Plan, 
adopted  in  1979.  encourages  the  preservation 
of  significant  natural  areas  and  promotes  the 
establishment  of  federal  managed  wildlife 
preserv'es  Mayor  and  Council  is  currently 
considering  an  update  tw  the  Recreation  Ele- 
ment of  the  General  Plan  which  will  include 
additional  goals  and  policies  promoting  the 
preservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  public  preser\'es.  Specifically. 
Open  Space  Policies  under  consideration  in 
the  Recreation  Element  which  appear  to 
have  Mayor  and  Council  support  include  the 
following: 

II. A  :  Encourage  cooperation  between  local 
governments,  state  and  federal  agencies,  pri- 
vate organizations  and  citizens  to  acquire. 
manage,  conserve  and  protect  natural  open 
space  resources 

U,C  :  Generate  public  interest  and  support 
for  open  space  preservation  by  emphasizing 
environmental,  recreational  and  aesthetic 
values,  including  wildlife  habitat,  water  con- 
servation and  flood  control,  visual  relief  and 
opportunity  for  contact  with  natural  ele- 
ments. 

Mayor  and  Council  have  also  recently  dem- 
onstrated concern  and  appreciation  for  pres- 
ervation of  the  resources  by  their  adoption 
of  the  Environmental  Resource  Zone  Ordi- 
nance on  July  2.  1990  The  purpose  of  this  or- 
dinance is  to  protect  the  remaining  riparian 
areas  along  selected  watercourses  at  the 
edges  of  the  City  which  provide  habitat  for 
wildlife  and  buffer  the  preserves 

The  coalition  has  drafted  a  proposal  which 
is  based  on  identification  and  scientific  anal- 
ysis of  the  botanical  ecological  and  archae- 
ological attributes  of  the  land  area  adjacent 
to  the  Monument.  Consultation  with 
pertlent  property  owners  provided  informa- 
tion regarding  willingness  to  support  the  ex- 
pansion and  bring  these  resources  under  the 
protection  of  the  National  Park  Service 
This  appears  to  be  a  commendable  effort 
matching  a  resource  inventory  with  acquisi- 
tion potential. 

Given  the  City's  position  of  support  for 
open  space  and  natural  resource  preservation 
and  the  apparent  soundness  of  the  coalition's 
methodology,  the  City's  support  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Rlncon  Mountain  Unit  of 
Saguaro  National  Monument  would  be  con- 
sistent with  adopted  plans 

Again,  thank  you  for  requesting  com.ment-s 
from  us   If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
the   above   information,    please   feel    free   to 
contact  our  office   Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Volgy. 

Mayor.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S  293  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
savin(?s  and  loan  crisis  and  to  maxi- 
mize the  recovery  of  funds  on  behalf  of 
the  American  taxpayer  by  providing 
the  RTC  and  FDIC  a  priority  relating 
to  Its  claims  against  officers,  directors, 
and  others  responsible  for  losses  at  in- 
solvent federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


reduction  of  cost  of  savings  and  loan 

CRISIS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis  continues  to  burn  a 
multibillion-dollar  hole  in  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  pockets.  Very  soon. 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  provide  an- 
other $57  billion  to  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  to  deal  with  insol- 
vent savings  and  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1991  alone.  These  funds  will  more  than 
double  the  size  of  the  $50  billion  moun- 
tain of  money  provided  to  the  RTC  just 
18  months  ago. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  right- 
fully asking:  ""What  is  being  done  to 
get  this  money  back  from  those  who 
caused  this  financial  catastrophe"'" 
The  only  honest  response  is:  ""Not 
enough." 

Three  times  in  the  last  18  months 
this  body  has  ovenv-helmingly  approved 
a  measure  that  I  sponsored  giving  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
a  priority  on  behalf  of  the  American 
taxpayer  to  recover  funds  from  officers, 
directors,  and  others  who  looted  failed 
savings  and  loans.  Three  times  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  stiffed 
the  American  taxpayer  by  refusing  to 
adopt  a  measure  designed  expressly  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  savings  and  loan 
bailout. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  my  tax- 
payer priority  bill. 

The  FDIC  and  RTC  are  currently  con- 
ducting investigations  of  claims 
against  officers,  directors,  attorneys. 
accountants,  and  others  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  losses  at  more  than  1.300 
federally  insured  institutions  and  have 
filed  more  than  350  such  lawsuits  for 
damages  in  some  cases  of  up  to  as 
much  as  $1  billion. 

This  legislation  puts  the  RTC's 
claims  to  recover  funds,  on  behalf  of 
American  taxpayers,  at  the  head  of  the 
line  in  front  of  claims  by  shareholders 
and  other  creditors. 

When  the  RTC  takes  over  an  insol- 
vent S&L,  it  will  sue  to  recover  losses 
from  officers,  directors,  and  others. 
However,  today,  shareholders  and  other 
creditors  can  race  to  the  courthouse 
before  the  RTC;  get  a  judgment  against 
these  crooks  and  wring  their  pockets 
dry.  When  the  RTC  shows  up.  all  that 
is  left  is  an  empty  bag.  Even  if  the  race 
to  the  courthouse  is  a  tie,  the  share- 
holder's claims  will  compete  with  the 
RTC  for  the  limited  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  gotten  back. 

My  bill  ensures  that  the  taxpayers 
always  win. 

Under  this  bill,  when  others  race  into 
court,  the  RTC  could  put  these  other 
claims  on  hold.  This  would  allow  the 
RTC  to  collect  its  claims  first.  Once 
the  RTC  recovers  its  losses,  others  can 
divide  up  what  is  left. 

Some  complain,  mostly  lawyers  who 
represent  shareholders,  that  giving  the 
FDIC  a  priority  is  unfair.  They  claim 
that    shareholders    are    hurt    by    bank 


failures  too.  They  dont  want  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  federally  insured  deposi- 
tors. But  shareholders  are  supposed  to 
come  last  They  get  all  the  profits 
when  a  bank  is  doing  well  and  the  tax- 
payers get  nothing.  Depositors  have  al- 
ways been  ahead  of  shareholders  on  the 
totem  pole  during  an  insolvency  Al- 
lowing shareholders  to  get  their  money 
first  allows  them  to  step  over  the  de- 
positors on  the  way  up  the  totem  pole. 
This  is  unfair. 

This  legislation  does  not  rob  share- 
holders of  their  day  in  court.  It  does 
not  take  away  any  rights  that  share- 
holders have  to  sue.  It  simply  tells 
them  that  they  must  wait  their  turn  m 
line,  because  the  taxpayers  come  first. 
Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  this  bill  is 
simple.  When  it  comes  to  digging  into 
the  pockets  of  those  responsible  for  the 
savings  and  loan  crisis,  the  taxpayers 
should  have  the  right  to  reach  in  first. 
For  far  too  long  the  House  has  paid 
only  lip  service  to  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  savings  and  loan  bailout— while  the 
American  taxpayers  have  paid  hard 
cash.  The  other  body  may  believe  that 
talk  is  cheap— but  by  failing  to  adopt 
this  legislation  the  American  taxpayer 
IS  paying  an  incredibly  stiff  price. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  293 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tt'sentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  1.  PRIORITY  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS. 

lai  Section  11  of  the  Federal  Deposii  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U  S.C,  1821 1  IS  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following- 

"(SI  PRioRrrv  OF  Certain  Claims  -^::  Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2..  in  any  proceeding 
brought  by  the  Corporation  related  to  any 
claim  acquired  under  this  section  or  sections 
12  or  13  against  an  insured  depositor;.-  insti- 
tution's director,  officer,  employee,  agent. 
attorney,  accountant,  appraiser,  or  any 
other  party  employed  by  or  providing  serv- 
ices to  an  insured  depository  institution,  any 
suit,  claim  or  cause  of  action  brought  by  the 
Corporation  shall  have  priority  over  any 
suit,  claim  or  cause  of  action  asserted 
against  that  person  by  a  depositor,  creditor, 
or  shareholder  of  the  insured  depositorj-  in- 
stitution other  than  a  suit,  claim  or  cause  of 
action  assorted  by  a  Federal  agency  i other 
than  the  Corporation  >  or  the  United  States 
■■<2iiAi  If  the  Corporation  is  notified  in 
writing  of  the  commencement  of  a  suit, 
claim  or  cause  of  action  asserted  by  a  deposi- 
tor, creditor,  or  shareholder  of  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  m  a  proceeding  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  d  .  a  suit,  claim  or 
cause  of  action  of  the  Corporation  shall  not 
have  priority  under  paragraph  li'  unless— 

■ill  not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  Corporation  receives  the  no- 
tice, or  if  the  Corporation  acquires  its  claim 
after  receipt  of  the  notice,  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Corporation 
acquires  its  claim,  the  Corporation  files  with 
the  court  a  statement  that  the  Corporation 
intends  to  pursue  potential  claimiS  against 
the  insured  depository  institution's  director. 
officer,  employee,  agent,  attorney,  account- 
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ant.  appraiser  or  other  person  employed  by 
or  providing  services  to  the  Insured  deposi- 
tory Institution  and  Is  dlllRently  pursuInK 
ita  claims,  and 

"(11)  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Corporation  receives  the  notice 
(or.  If  the  Corporation  acquires  Ita  claim 
after  receipt  of  the  notice,  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  Corporation 
acquires  its  claim),  the  Corporation  files 
suit,  unless  the  court  enlarues  the  time  for 
nUng  suit  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B) 

"(B)(1)  If  the  Corporation  requests  an  en- 
largement of  time  to  file  a  suit  described  in 
subparagraph  (Axil),  the  court  shall  extend 
the  period  for  the  Corporation  to  commence 
Its  proceeding  unless  the  court  finds  that  the 
prejudice  that  would  result  to  a  person's 
ability  to  prove  the  person's  claim  that 
would  result  from  a  grant  of  the  requested 
enlargement  of  time  would  outweigh  the 
harm  to  the  Government  that  would  result 
ftom  a  denial  of  the  requested  enlargement 
Of  time 

"(II)  In  making  a  finding  under  clause  (1). 
the  court  shall  consider  the  diligence  with 
which  the  Corporation  is  investigating  Its 
claim. 

"(3)  The  priority  of  the  Corporation  shall 
apply  both  the  prosecution  of  any  suit,  claim 
or  cause  of  action,  and  to  the  execution  of 
any  subsequent  judgment  resulting  from 
such  suit,  claim  or  cause  of  action. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
to  afford  the  Corporation  priority  as  to  an 
asset  that  is  adjudicated  to  be  unavailable  to 
satisfy  any  subsequent  judgment  obtained  by 
the  Corporation  as  a  result  of  Its  suit,  claim 
or  cause  of  action   " 

(b)  APPLICABILITY. —The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (al  shall  not  apply  to  suits, 
claims  or  causes  of  action  of  depositors, 
creditors  or  shareholders  commenced  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.    BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr       BOREN,      Mr.      REID,      Mr. 
Bry.\n.     Mr.      Cranston.     Mr 
Daschle.  Mr.  Conrad,  and  Mr. 
Dixon  ): 
S.   294     A   bill   to  amend  the   Federal 
Election  Campaii^n  Act  to  exclude  from 
the  definition  of  "independent  expendi- 
tures" those  expenditures  that  are  not 
truly    independent    of    the    legislative 
process:    to    the    Committee    on    Rules 
and  .Administration. 

USE  OF  INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES  IN 
FEDER.\L  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

Mr  BUMPERS  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  colleagues 
Senators  Boren.  Reid.  Bryan.  Cran- 
ston. Daschle.  Conrad,  and  Dixon 
today  in  introducing  legislation  which 
will  curtail  the  use  of  independent  ex- 
penditures in  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns and  help  to  counter  the  efforts 
of  those  who  seek  to  circumvent  the 
spirit  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act.  According  to  records  at  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  so-called 
Independent  expenditures  in  congres- 
sional races  during  the  1990  election 
cycle  exceeded  $4  million  During  the 
1988  election  cycle.  Independent  ex- 
penditures in  congressional  races  to- 
taled $7  million  In  the  1988  Presi- 
dential race  independent  expenditures 
totaled  more  than  $14  million. 


Too  often,  so-called  independent  ex- 
penditures are  not  very  independent  at 
all.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  poured  into  a  cam- 
paign as  an  independent  expenditure;  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  per- 
nicious Influence  of  these  expenditures 
on  the  democratic  process. 

Let  me  put  this  legislation  in  con- 
text. Under  current  law,  expenditures 
made  expressly  to  advocate  the  elec- 
tion or  defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified 
candidate,  which  are  made  without 
prior  consultation  or  cooperation  with 
any  candidate,  are  Independent  expend- 
itures. In  the  landmark  case  of  Buck- 
ley versus  Valeo,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  independent  expenditures  are 
a  form  of  constitutionally  protected 
free  speech,  and  therefore  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  dollar  limits.  But  the  Court 
reserved  this  protection  only  for  ex- 
penditures made  totally  indejjendently 
of  a  candidate  and  his  campaign.  Only 
such  totally  independent  expenditures 
are  protected  because,  the  Court  held, 
the  totality  of  their  independence 
■alleviat[es]  the  danger  that  they  will 
be  given  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  improper 
commitments  from  the  candidate." 
Buckley  424  U.S.  1,  47  (1976). 

In  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1976  [FECA],  we  sought  to  codify 
the  rule  of  Buckley.  In  the  absence  of 
total  Independence,  an  expenditure 
made  in  support  of  a  candidate  con- 
stitutes a  contribution  limited  to  the 
amounts  specified  in  section  315  of 
FECA— 2  use.  441(a).  The  independent 
nature  of  such  exjjenditures  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  contact  or  coordination 
with  the  candidate  or  campaign,  and 
will  subject  them  to  the  limits  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  ordinary  cam- 
paign contributions. 

That  is  the  law.  'Yet  in  many  recent 
campaigns,  most  notably  during  the 
1988  elections,  this  standard  of  inde- 
pendence has  been  blatantly  abused 
and  circumvented  by  political  commit- 
tees which  ostensibly  are  organized  as 
separate,  segregated  funds  of  special 
interest  groups  with  active  and  aggres- 
sive lobbying  programs.  It  is  natural 
that,  in  such  situation,  members  of  an 
interest  group  or  an  affiliated  lobbying 
organization  develop  a  close  working 
relationship  with  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staff.  It  is  likely,  if  not  inevi- 
table, that  in  the  course  of  their  meet- 
ings some  discussion  of  the  Member's 
campaign  in  coming  elections  will 
occur.  Yet.  now.  these  interest  groups 
may  make  independent  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  the  very  same  Members  they 
have  spent  so  much  time  lobbying  and 
who  have  supported,  or  might  support, 
the  agendas  of  those  interest  groups. 

Imagine  this  scenario:  During  the 
final  days  of  a  neck-and-neck  Senate 
race,  a  well-financed  political  commit- 
tee spends  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  on  media  spots  in  opposition  to 
a  candidate  who  has  taken  positions 
they  oppose    The  other  candidate,  by 


no  coincidence,  has  taken  r)osition8 
supported  by  the  political  committee. 
Millions  of  voters  see  the  ads  attacking 
the  first  candidate  and  he  c^n't  exceed 
his  own  spending  limits  to  respond  and 
doesn't  have  the  time  to  do  so  in  any 
case.  He  loses  the  race  by  a  few  thou- 
sand votes,  the  victim  of  so-called 
indep)endent  expenditures  by  the  pKjllti- 
cal  committee  The  political  commit- 
tee is  left  with  a  newly  elected  Member 
who  favors  its  agenda  The  new  Mem- 
ber owes  his  election  to  the  committee. 

It's  a  plausible  scenario,  and  it  raises 
some  questions.  Should  this  massive 
last-minute  spending  be  allowed?  In 
fairness,  should  it  be  allowed  on  any 
scale,  at  any  time  during  the  cam- 
paign? Are  these  expenditures  the  type 
of  spending  envisioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Buckley"'  Are  they  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Election 
and  Campaign  Act?  The  answer  to 
these  questions  is  clearly  no. 

The  Supreme  Court  acknowledged 
this  problem  in  the  recent  case  of  Aus- 
tin versus  Michigan  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  Austin,  the  Court  upheld 
Michigan  law  which  forbids  corpora- 
tions to  use  general  treasury  funds  for 
independent  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
candidates  in  State  elections  By  a 
vote  of  6  to  3.  the  Court  held  that  there 
was  a  compelling  State  interest  in 
"preventing  corruption  or  the  appear- 
ance of  corruption  in  the  political 
arena  by  reducing  the  threat  that  huge 
corporate  treasuries — which  are 
amassed  with  the  aid  of  favorable  State 
laws  and  have  little  or  no  correlation 
to  the  public's  support  for  the  corpora- 
tion's political  ideas— will  be  used  to 
influence  unfairly  election  outcomes." 

While  the  decision  in  Austin  applies 
only  to  corporations  themselves  rather 
than  to  corporate  PAC's.  Austin  re- 
flects a  refinement  of  the  basic  idea  set 
forth  in  Buckley.  In  the  same  way.  the 
bill  I  offer  here  represents  a  refinement 
and  a  clarification  of  the  existing  defi- 
nition of  'independent  expenditures" 
set  forth  in  FECA  This  bill  will  not 
eliminate  legitimate  independent  ex- 
penditures. It  will  simply  provide  for  a 
definition  of  independent  expenditures 
that  may  be  more  easily  understood 
and  more  honestly  applied. 

We  see  a  growing  need  and  a  growing 
demand  for  campaign  finance  reform 
legislation.  If  we  intend  to  reach  that 
goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  simple  and  effective  measure  as  an 
integral  part  of  any  serious  attempt  at 
achieving  real  reform  The  r>eople  we 
represent  and  the  Supreme  Court  and 
we  all  have  enough  sense  to  know  what 
a  truly  independent  expenditure  is. 
This  bill  will  make  that  simple  and  fair 
idea  into  law 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S   2»4 

Be  It  enofted  fij/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0)  the  I'nited  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled^  That  section  101(17)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(17))  is  amended  by  adding  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  the  foUowing  "Provided. 
That  such  t^rm  does  not.  include  any  expend- 
iture made  by  a  separate  seg^reifated  fund  or 
any  other  political  committee  if  such  fund  or 
committee  is  established,  administered,  con- 
trolled or  financially  supported  directly  or 
indirectly  by  a  connected  organization  which 
is  required  to  register,  or  pays  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  person  who  is  required  to  register. 
under  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying 
Act  (2  U.S.C  267),  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing legislation  on  behalf  of  the  connected  or- 
ganization. Any  such  expenditure  made 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  a  con- 
tribution subject  to  the  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 315  of  this  Act." 


By  Mr.  HEFLEN: 
S.  297.  A  bill  requiring  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  ways  to  encourage  mailers  of 
second-class  and  third-class  mail  mat- 
ters to  use  recycled  paper;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

USE  OK  RECYCLED  PAPER.S  IN  CERTAIN  .MAILINGS 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  couple  of  years,  direct  mail  mar- 
keting activities  have  been  increasing 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  slight  majority 
of  all  Americans  have  made  at  least 
one  purchase  as  a  result  of  direct  mail 
marketing  tactics,  the  vast  majority  of 
this  mail  ends  up  m  the  trash  can  and. 
consequently,  in  our  landfills.  In  fact, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  paper  gen- 
erated by  the  direct  mail  bombardment 
accounts  for  3  percent  of  the  waste 
stored  in  our  Nation's  landfills.  Given 
these  statistics,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
we  have  come  to  refer  to  this  onslaught 
of  paper  as  junk  mail. 

After  months  of  receiving  letters 
from  Alabamians  complaining  about 
the  increased  volume  of  unsolicited 
promotional  material  they  received  in 
their  mailboxes.  1  was  surprised  to  see 
Time  magazine's  cover  story  on  No- 
vember 26.  1990.  pronouncing  that  while 
"Some  call  it  direct  mail  and  others 
know  it  as  junk.  Americans  love  the 
paperflood  washing  over  them  as  much 
as  they  say  they  hate  it."  Actually.  I 
am  somewhat  skeptical  of  this  asser- 
tion, particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  concrete  evidence  used  to 
support  this  theory  is  a  U.S.  Postal 
Service  survey  which  was  conducted  2 
years  ago.  In  any  event,  the  article 
clearly  makes  the  point  that  many 
consumers  benefit  from,  or  at  least  do 
not  object  to.  direct  mall  marketing. 
The  elderly,  particularly  the  home- 
bound,  for  example,  often  rely  on  mail- 
order shopping.  Also,  many  nonprofit 
organizations  have  been  able  to  raise 
substantial  amounts  of  money  through 
such  strategies.  Additionally,  a  wide 
variety  of  advocacy  groups  have  used 
direct  mail  to  inform  and  mobilize 
their  constituents  on  important  public 
policy  issues. 


Obviously,  there  are  no  clear  facts  to 
indicate  that  the  American  public 
wholeheartedly  supports  or  opposes  the 
increased  volume  of  promotional  mail 
which  they  are  receiving.  However,  the 
facts  do  clearly  indicate  that  this  flood 
of  paper  exacerbates  the  current  solid 
waste  crisis  in  our  country. 

Without  attempting  effect  the 
amount  of  direct  mail  currently  being 
circulated  but  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  environmental  consequences  of  in- 
creased direct  mail  activity,  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Congressman  Lagomarsino.  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  to  require  the 
Postal  Service  to  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  ways  to  encourage  mailers 
of  second-class  and  third-class  mail 
matter  to  use  recycled  paper.  1  heartily 
endorse  the  goals  of  this  legislation 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce 
today  a  companion  measure  here  in  the 
Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  see  in 
their  States,  as  I  see  in  Alabama,  a 
growing  concern  about  environmental 
issues  among  their  constituents.  I 
therefore  urge  them  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  this  legislation  and  to  take  this 
small,  but  necessary,  step  down  the 
road  to  becoming  a  less  wasteful  and 
more  responsible  society.* 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  299.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ac- 
tivities for  bank  holding  companies,  to 
authorize  additional  powers  for  safe 
bank  holding  companies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    DODD   (for   himself  and 
Mr.  Sanford): 
S.    3(X).    A    bill    to    permit    interstate 
banking;   to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

I.NTKR.STATE  BANKING  AND  BRANCHING 

•  Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  last  15 
years  have  seen  dramatic  changes  in 
the  banking  industry,  caused  by  a  com- 
bination of  rapid  technological 
change.s,  incursions  into  banking  by 
other  financial  services  providers,  mis- 
taken Federal  and  State  legislative 
and  regulatory  decisions,  and  adverse 
economic  conditions.  These  develop- 
ments have  resulted  in  the  staggering 
S&L  fiasco  and  a  seriously  weakened 
banking  industry.  As  the  last  decade 
came  to  an  end.  there  was  broad  agree- 
ment on  the  need  to  address  these 
problems  legislatively. 

Recently,  the  national  recession,  and 
the  more  severe  recessions  in  several 
areas  including  my  own  New  England 
region,  reinforce  the  importance  of 
moving  quickly  to  adopt  legislation  to 
reform  and  strengthen  our  deposit  in- 
surance system  and  to  modernize  the 
laws  governing  all  financial  services. 

Today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  des- 
ignated to  be  part  of  that  solution.  The 
first,  the  Financial  Modernization  and 
Safe  Bank  Act.  would  establish  a  struc- 
ture   for   financial    restructuring    that 


would  promote  synergies  between 
banks  and  other  financial  services  pro- 
viders, while  at  the  same  time  prohib- 
iting the  use  of  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance to  support  risky  activities. 

The  second,  a  bill  to  permit  full 
interstate  banking  and  branching,  is 
designed  to  provide  for  the  more  effi- 
cient delivery  of  banking  services  do- 
mestically and  to  create  stronger  do- 
mestic banks  to  compete  in  the  inter- 
national arena.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  also  would  permit  swifter 
movement  of  funds  to  creditworthy 
borrowers  in  areas  suffering  from  a 
credit  crunch. 

Let  me  start  by  briefly  outlining 
some  of  the  key  developments  that 
make  adoption  of  financial  services 
modernization  legislation  essential: 

The  high  inflation  of  the  1970's  gave 
rise  to  the  explosion  of  money  market 
mutual  funds  and  the  elimination  of 
deposit  interest  rate  ceilings.  In  the 
short  run.  these  changes  were  bene- 
ficial to  consumers,  who  could  earn 
higher  returns  on  their  deposits,  but  it 
also  meant  higher  costs  for  banks.  For 
S&L's.  it  meant  that  their  long-term 
mortgages  were  badly  mismatched 
against  more  expensive  short-term  de- 
posits. 

The  growth  of  the  commercial  paper 
market  cost  the  banks  some  of  their 
best  and  most  lucrative  loans,  and  the 
securitization  of  all  kinds  of  different 
loans  reduced  the  banks'  profit  mar- 
gins on  many  of  their  other  loans 

New  technology  has  been  a  powerful 
force  for  change,  as  the  cost  of  infor- 
mational businesses  such  as  banking, 
insurance,  and  securities  has  become  so 
inexpensive  that  they  are  increasingly 
attracted  to  each  other's  businesses. 

Loophole  lawyers  and  creative  regu- 
lators have  furthered  the  process  of 
blurring  the  lines  between  banks  and 
their  competitors.  The  nonbank  bank, 
the  South  Dakota  loophole,  the  comp- 
troller's small  town  loophole,  and  the 
Fed's  section  20  affiliates  are  just  some 
of  the  devices  through  which  non- 
bankmg  institutions  have  flooded  into 
the  banking  business  and  the  banks 
have  marched  into  the  insurance  and 
securities  businesses. 

The  disparities  in  rules  among  States 
and  nations  have  blurred  or  sometimes 
obliterated  the  lines  between  commer- 
cial banking  and  investment  bankmg. 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  the  bank- 
ing franchise,  substantially  based  on 
cheap  deposits  and  a  captive  market  in 
some  lucrative  areas  of  lending,  has 
been  dramatically  devalued  That  has 
led  banks  to  take  greater  risks  than 
before  in  order  to  seek  to  maintain 
their  profit  margins.  Unfortunately, 
the  banks  have  guessed  wrong  time 
after  time,  concentrating  their  assets 
too  greatly  m  areas  of  lending  that 
went  bust — from  loans  to  lesser  devel- 
oped countries,  to  agriculture  and  en- 
ergy loans,  and.  most  recently,  to  com- 
mercial real  estate  loans.  As  loans  in 
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each  of  those  areas  turned  sour,  the 
banks  were  forced  to  write  off  larg:e 
losses. 

Thus,  when  the  recession  finally  took 
hold.  U.S.  banks  were  in  a  weakened 
condition,  lacking  the  capital  nec- 
essary even  to  continue  lending^  to 
their  longtime  good  credit  risks.  The 
result— in  New  England  and  other  re- 
^ons— has  been  a  credit  crunch.  The 
effect  of  the  crunch  is  both  on  credit- 
worthy borrowers  and  on  the  banks 
themselves.  Because  good  borrowers 
cannot  get  credit,  the  economic  down- 
turn is  prolonged.  In  turn,  a  weaker 
economy  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
borrowers  to  pay  off  their  loans. 

The  economic  conditions  and  fore- 
casts for  Connecticut  are  distressing 
Unemployment  has  risen  from  2.8  per- 
cent in  mid-1988  to  5.2  percent  and  is 
forecast  to  reach  7.5  percent  by  this 
summer  Real  personal  income  fell  1.1 
percent  through  the  first  11  months  of 
1990.  the  first  decline  in  15  years. 

Normally,  other  financial  services 
providers  would  step  into  fill  the  vacu- 
um. However,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
they.  too.  find  themselves  short  of  cap- 

iUl. 

Mr.  President,  these  events  provide 
the  backdrop  to  Banking  Committee 
action  this  year.  There  is  unanimous 
agreement  that  we  must  do  something 
to  reform  our  deposit  Insurance  reform 
system  Very  much  to  his  credit.  Chair- 
man RiEGLE  put  a  serious,  comprehen- 
sive proposal  on  the  table  late  last 
year.  S.  3103.  which  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor.  The  White  House  will  make  its 
recommendations  for  reform  shortly, 
and  clearly  we  must  act  in  this  area 
this  year. 

However.  I  believe  if  we  stop  there  we 
may  be  leaving  ourselves  open  for  the 
next  deposit  insurance  debacle  I  am 
not  denigrating  these  proposals.  But  I 
am  saying— and  this  echoes  the  senti- 
ments of  Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas 
Brady  — that  no  deposit  insurance  re- 
form will  be  viable  in  the  long  run  un- 
less the  insured  institutions  are  strong 
and  competitive 

That  is  why  I  believe  now  is  the  time 
to  develop  a  modern  system  that  will 
insure  that  banks,  as  well  as  other  fi- 
nancial service  providers,  will  be  able 
to  compete — both  domestically  and 
internationally— in  the  21st  century.  It 
is  important  for  our  financial  services 
industry,  but  it  is  far  more  important 
for  everyone  in  this  country  who  needs 
credit — for  personal  reasons  and  for 
business  reasons 

How  should  this  modernization  be 
carried  out.  particularly  in  light  of  the 
S&L  debacle''  I  think  the  answer  lies  in 
two  parts:  First,  a  melding  of  financial 
services  that  permits  the  maximum 
amount  of  competition  and  synergies 
among  the  different  services,  but  with- 
out the  backing  of  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance for  risky  activities;  and  sec- 
ond, full  interstate  banking  and 
branching  to  enable  banks  to  diversify 


both  their  source  of  deposits  and  their 
lending 

Some  contend  that  now  is  not  the 
time  to  take  action  that  would  let 
banks  into  new  areas  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  far  riskier  to  do  nothing  and 
let  the  banking  system  weaken  to  the 
point  where  it  cannot  provide  credit  to 
fuel  our  economy  and  will  assuredly  re- 
quire a  bailout  of  the  bank  insurance 
fund. 

The  first  bill,  the  Financial  Mod- 
ernization and  Safe  Bank  Act.  builds 
on  legislation  approved  by  the  Senate 
in  1988,  the  Proxmire  Financial  Mod- 
ernization Act.  It  would  grant  banks 
certain  new  phased-in  securities  pow- 
ers, while  at  the  same  time  requiring 
banks  to  conduct  these  new  activities 
out  of  separate  subsidiaries  with  so- 
called  firewalls  among  the  different 
subsidiaries  to  prevent  abuses.  The  se- 
curities subsidiaries  would  be  reg- 
istered broker-dealers  and  subject  to 
the  full  panoply  of  SEC  regulation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  banks  and 
other  financial  service  providers  would 
benefit  from  a  further  integration  of 
their  products.  The  key  question  is 
how  to  achieve  such  a  result  without 
creating  greater  risks  for  the  deposit 
insurance  system. 

One  answer  I  find  very  attractive  is 
the  so-called  safe  bank  proposal,  and  I 
have  incorporated  it  as  title  III  of  my 
bill.  Thus,  while  all  banks  would  be 
permitted  to  exercise  the  securities 
powers  I  described,  any  further  bank 
activities  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
through  a  safe  bank  structure.  The  safe 
bank  portion  of  my  bill,  modeled  on 
the  work  of  Robert  Litan  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  Professors  Jack 
Guttentag  and  Richard  Herring  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School,  works  from  the  premise  that 
we  can  never  have  enough  cops  on  the 
beat,  enough  regulators  to  enforce 
rules  about  fair  dealing  between  banks 
and  nonbank  subsidiaries.  Similarly,  it 
questions  whether  such  rules  would 
prevent  a  bank  from  helping  out  a 
troubled  affiliate  in  a  time  of  crisis.  To 
avoid  these  problems,  this  portion  of 
my  bill  says  that  if  a  bank  wants  to  get 
into  any  business  beyond  those  permis- 
sible today  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  or  those  securities  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  bill,  the 
bank  must  agree  to  become  a  safe 
bank. 

A  safe  bank  is  one  that  invests  its  de- 
posits in  high  liquid  and  highly  mar- 
ketable instruments,  such  as  obliga- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Government  and  obli- 
gations guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  depositors"  money  would 
be  very  safe — and  so  would  the  Federal 
deposit  insurance  fund. 

Once  a  bank  had  agreed  to  become  a 
safe  bank,  then  it  would  be  free  to  es- 
tablish separate  subsidiaries  to  engage 
in  any  other  business  it  wished.  These 
subsidiaries  would  be  separately  cap- 
italized, with  no  funds  coming  from  the 


bank.  Further,  the  bank  would  not  ac- 
cept deposits  from  any  of  its  nonbank 
affiliates  nor  would  it  extend  credit  to 
any  of  its  nonbank  affiliates. 

The  major  advantages  to  the  bank 
holding  company  would  lie  in  its  abil- 
ity to  diversify  its  portfolio  and  to 
cross-market  bank  products  with  the 
other  subsidiaries'  products. 

The  advantages  to  the  Government 
and  the  public  also  would  be  consider- 
able. Inasmuch  as  this  approach  in- 
volves a  true  two-way  street — one 
which  would  not  only  permit  safe 
banks  into  other  businesses  but  would 
also  permit  nonbanking  businesses  to 
enter  the  banking  business  if  they 
agreed  to  convert  the  bank  to  a  safe 
bank— it  would  permit  the  maximum 
amount  of  competition.  It  also  would 
permit  modernization  of  our  financial 
services  laws  with  the  closest  possible 
thing  to  a  failsafe  device  to  protect 
against  abuses  that  could  bankrupt  the 
deposit  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  that  oth- 
ers believe  that  the  safe  bank  approach 
is  too  narrow.  I  believe  it  is  a  fun- 
damentally sound  approach,  but  I  also 
believe  there  are  other  configurations 
that  might  well  achieve  the  goals  we 
all  seek.  One  such  approach  has  been 
put  forward  by  Lowell  Bryan,  who  ad- 
vocates a  core-bank  concept.  As  with 
the  safe  bank,  new  activities  would  be 
carried  out  by  separately  capitalized 
subsidiaries,  as  would  some  of  the 
banks'  riskier  lending  activities,  such 
as  real  estate  lending.  However,  he 
would  permit  the  banks  to  continue  to 
conduct  some  traditional  lending  ac- 
tivities out  of  the  bank,  such  as  small 
business  and  consumer  lending,  activi- 
ties that  have  not  been  a  source  of 
problems  for  banks. 

While  we  can— and  will— continue  to 
debate  where  to  draw  the  line  between 
activities  carried  on  in  the  bank  and 
those  carried  on  outside  it.  and  what 
the  relationship  should  be  between  the 
bank  and  the  other  subsidiaries,  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  assure 
new  competitive  opportunities  for  our 
banks  if  we  wish  to  assure  their  long- 
term  viability— and.  in  turn,  assure  the 
maximum  protection  for  the  deposit 
insurance  funds. 

There  is  another  reform  that  I  be- 
lieve meets  this  goal.  That  is  the  facili- 
tation of  full  interstate  banking  and 
branching.  To  that  end.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing legislation  similar  to  S.  2922. 
which  I  Introduced  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. It  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  delivery  of  banking  serv- 
ices domestically  and  to  create  strong- 
er domestic  banks  to  compete  in  the 
international  arena.  In  addition,  as  has 
been  driven  home  very  clearly  by  the 
credit  crunch  of  New  England,  full 
interstate  banking  will  permit  swifter 
movement  of  funds  to  creditworthy 
borrowers  in  areas  that  are  starving  for 
credit. 
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The  legislation  builds  on  the  regional 
interstate  banking  compacts  that  de- 
veloped in  the  early  1980's  and  were  ad- 
judged to  be  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1985.  Today.  47  States 
have  some  form  of  interstate  banking 
and  more  and  more  States  are  opting 
for  full  interstate  banking,  including 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  bill's  main  provisions  are  simple 
and  straightforward: 

It  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
approve  applications  by  bank  holding 
companies  to  acquire  banks  across 
State  lines.  In  effect,  this  provision  re- 
peals the  so-called  Douglas  amend- 
ment. 

However,  the  bill  delays  de  novo 
entry  by  out-of-State  banks  until  July 
1.  1993.  This  provision  will  give  States 
ci  little  more  lime  to  prepare  for  new 
entrants  without  delaying  full  Inter- 
state banking  for  a  prolonged  period. 

Finally,  it  permits  interstate  branch- 
ing as  of  July  1.  1994.  unless  a  State  en- 
acts a  law  prohibiting  such  branching 
between  January  1.  1990.  and  June  30. 
1994  This  provision  will  permit  States 
to  exercise  greater  supervisory  control 
over  banks  in  their  States  if  they  so 
choose. 

Full  interstate  banking  and  branch- 
ing should  have  positive  effects  on  both 
sides  of  the  banks'  balance  sheets. 
ftanlriff  that  need  to  raise  deposits  will 
not  be  restricted  in  where  they  can  se- 
cure their  funds  and  banks  will  be  able 
to  diversify  their  assets  by  lending  out- 
side their  State  or  region  of  location. 
Such  opportunities.  I  believe,  would 
have  helped  avoid  the  disasters  of 
overconcentration  of  lending  in  agri- 
culture in  the  Midwest  and  energy  in 
the  Southwest.  as  well  as  the 
overlending  in  commercial  real  estate 
in  New  England  In  banking,  as  in  most 
business  endeavors,  a  well  diversified 
portfolio  will  most  times  be  a  safer 
portfolio. 

VMiile  Congressman  Schumeh.  who  in- 
troduced identical  legislation  in  the 
House,  and  I  have  received  support  for 
this  bill  from  many  banks  and  bank  an- 
alysts, from  the  administration  and 
from  States  that  have  seen  the  damage 
that  can  be  done  to  their  local  econo- 
mies when  there  is  insufficient  credit 
available,  there  are  others  who  have 
expressed  reservations  about  it 

I  understand  the  concerns  about  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  and 
the  fear  that  capital  will  be  drained 
out  of  an  area  These  are  questions 
that  need  to  be  fully  explored  during 
the  hearings  Previous  banking  bills 
have  used  different  devices  to  prevent 
any  such  undue  concentration  and  we 
may  wish  to  consider  applying  similar 
devices  here 

As  for  the  ability  of  large  banks  to 
drive  small  competitors  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  think  the  evidence  suggests  to 
the  contrary.  In  Connecticut,  some  20 
percent  of  all  the  banks  in  the  State 
were  started  after  adoption  of  the  leg- 


islation authorizing  regional  banking 
compacts.  Moreover,  the  history  of 
banking  is  replete  with  examples  of 
small  banks  that  have  outcompeted 
large  banks  by  knowing  their  cus- 
tomers better  and  meeting  their  needs. 
This  is  a  history  that  we  find  in  other 
industries  as  well. 

I  also  understand  the  State  regu- 
lators' concerns  about  State  regulation 
and  taxation.  I  believe  these,  too,  are 
issues  that  warrant  serious  consider- 
ation. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
both  the  State  regulators  and  small 
bankers  to  fine  tune  the  legislation  to 
devise  an  interstate  banking  and 
branching  bill  that  takes  into  consider- 
ation their  legitimate  concerns. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  I  be- 
lieve that  the  two  bills  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  coupled  with  Federal  deposit 
insurance  reform  along  the  lines  of  the 
legislation  I  cosponsored  in  the  last 
Congress,  will  strengthen  both  the  de- 
posit insurance  system  and  financial 
services  providers,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant also  to  devise  short-term  solu- 
tions to  meet  the  credit  crunch. 

There  are  regions  of  the  country,  m- 


program  to  strengthen  both  banks  and 

the  deposit  insurance  fund. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  our  banking 
system  in  general,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land economy  in  specific,  are  in  trouble 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  bold  ac- 
tion. I  urge  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  act  expeditiously  and 
wisely  to  put  our  financial  services 
providers  on  a  strong  footing  to  meet 
today's  credit  needs  and  those  of  the 
21st  century.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SPECTER,  and  Mr.  B^iTiD): 
S.  301.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
authority  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative to  identify  liberalized  priorities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

FAIR  TRADE  A.SD  EXPORT  EXPANSION  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
reintroduce,  along  with  Senators  Spec- 
ter and  B'i'RD.  the  Fair  Trade  and  Ex- 
port Expansion  Act  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  Super  301  trade  law  that 
expired    last    year.    This    legislation   is 


similar  to  the  legislation  my  distin- 
cluding  New  England,  that  need  help  guished  colleagues  and  I  introduced 
now  if  they  are  to  be  in  a  position  to  be     last  year.  It  is  intended  to  force  the  ad- 


strong  participants  in  the  new  world  of 
financial  services.  In  order  to  assure 
their  presence.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  use  existing  authorities  to  in- 
fuse capital  into  banks  that  time  will 
heal  if  they  can  get  a  little  help  now. 
The  capital,  if  properly  used,  can  be 
the  basis  for  loans  to  creditworthy 
businesses.  The  effect  will  be  to  gen- 
erate economic  activity  that  will 
strengthen  the  banking  system,  the  re- 
gion, and  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  any  such  system  must 
make  careful  choices  as  to  which  banks 
to  help,  and  there  must  be  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  capital.  To  qualify,  an 
institution  should  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate that  It  has  adequate  liquidity, 
that  It  has  a  reasonable  probability  of 
returning  to  profitability,  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  management  capability  to 
do  the  job.  and  that  it  has  the  ability 
to  attract  private  capital  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

Among  the  restrictions  that  would 
seem  appropriate  would  be  limitations 
on  the  interest  rates  the  banks  can 
offer  to  attract  depositors,  limits  on 
dividends,  restrictions  on  management 
remuneration,  and  some  dilution  of  the 
shareholder's  equity,  as  well  as  restric- 
tions on  asset  growth  and  quality. 

While  it  is  encouraging  to  see  the  ef- 
forts by  the  Association  of  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies  to  devise  a  program  for 
injection  of  private  bank  capital  into 
troubled  banks.  I  believe  the  Connecti- 
cut and  New  England  economies  are  in 
such  difficulty  that  we  need  a  short- 
term  solution  to  bridge  the  time  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  such  system.  Therefore.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  examine  all 
of  Its  existing  authorities  and  devise  a 


ministration  to  defend  American  jobs, 
families,  and  communities. 

This  year  a  companion  bill  is  also 
being  introduced  in  the  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives 

Foreign  trade  barriers  cost  thousands 
of  American  jobs  each  year,  billions  of 
dollars  in  exports,  and  contribute  to 
our  more  than  $100  billion  trade  deficit. 
Yet.  this  administration  like  the  ones 
before  it  has  not  aggressively  attacked 
the  foreign  trade  barriers  which  cost  us 
these  jobs.  It  has  not  demanded  that 
other  countries  open  their  markets  to 
American  products  to  the  same  extent 
that  our  market  is  open  to  their  prod- 
ucts. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  stand  up  and 
defend  our  jobs  here  m  this  country 
with  the  same  determination  that  we 
defend  liberty  around  the  world.  The 
current  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
demonstrated  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's ability  to  aggressively  pursue 
American  interests  and  willingness  to 
risk  retaliation.  If  the  administration 
pursued  foreigTi  trade  barriers  with 
similar  determination,  more  markets 
would  be  open  to  .American  products 
and  jobs  could  be  saved. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
aimed  at  moving  the  adm.inistration 
toward  a  more  aggressive  trade  policy 
and  ensuring  that  removal  of  the  most 
costly  foreign  trade  barriers  is  a  top 
priority  for  this  country. 

Last  year  the  Bush  administration 
had  an  opportunity  and  obligation 
under  the  Super  301  provisions  of  the 
1988  trade  bill  to  target  priority  foreign 
trade  barriers.  Despite  a  long  record  of 
unfair  trade  practices  and  a  $49  billion 
bilateral  trade  deficit,  the  administra- 
tion  removed   Japan  from   its  priority 
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list  By  removing  Japan  and  only  nam- 
ing India  under  the  Super  301  law.  the 
administration  made  a  mockery  of 
both  the  law  and  its  promises  to  pry 
open  protected  markets. 

The  administration  IgTiored  what  his- 
tory has  clearly  taught  us:  It  takes  the 
threat  of  sure  retaliation  to  achieve  re- 
sults and  pry  open  markets. 

I  said  last  year  when  the  administra- 
tion announced  its  decision  not  to  tar- 
get a  single  one  of  Japan's  unfair  trade 
practices  that  I  thought  it  sent  abso- 
lutely the  wrong  message.  Regrettably, 
that  now  appears  to  be  true. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
[USTR]  based  her  decision  not  to  name 
Japan  on  the  belief  that  the  Uruguay 
round  of  GATT  negotiations  and  the 
structural  impediments  initiative  [SII] 
presented  more  effective  means  for 
opening  foreign  markets  and  increasing 
United  States  exports.  However,  last 
month  the  GATT  talks  collapsed  and 
recent  press  reports  suggest  the  Japa- 
nese have  failed  to  implement  key  SII 
commitments.  While  the  verdict  is  still 
out  on  both  initiatives,  it's  not  likely 
that  either  will  match  the  Bush  admin- 
istration's goals  or  rhetoric,  and  nei- 
ther was  ever  a  substitute  for  Super  301 
action. 

In  contrast,  the  Super  301  law  which 
authorized  strong  action  to  eliminate 
unfair  trading  practices  seems  to  have 
achieved  some  success  in  opening  mar- 
kets in  the  few  mstances  it  was  used. 
The  threat  of  retaliation,  and  the 
threat  of  being  targeted  under  the 
Super  301  law.  opened  markets  and  re- 
moved barriers  that  years  of  pleading 
could  not  budge.  Later  this  spring  we'll 
be  able  to  measure  better  the  laws  suc- 
cess when  the  administration  reports 
on  the  extent  to  which  exports  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  agreements 
reached  under  the  Super  301  law 

Recently  the  USTR  took  a  step  that 
Indicates  she  understands  that  our 
trading  partners  will  not  open  their 
markets  to  American  products  unless 
they  know  we  are  serious  about  treat- 
ing them  no  better  than  they  treat  us. 
To  defend  American  beef  and  pork  pro- 
ducers and  to  apply  pressure  to  restart 
the  GATT  talks,  the  USTR  accepted  a 
U.S.  industry  petition  to  negotiate, 
under  the  threat  of  retaliation,  the  re- 
moval of  an  European  Community  [EC] 
ban  on  U.S.  beef  and  pork  imports. 

I  commend  the  USTR  for  accepting 
this  section  301  petition,  but  it's  too 
little,  too  late.  While  the  EC's  ban  on 
beef  and  pork  imports  is  expected  to 
cost  American  producers  $100  million  a 
year.  Japanese  barriers  to  auto  parts 
and  rice  imports,  for  instance,  cost 
American  manufacturers  and  farmers 
billions  every  year. 

We  ought  to  address  the  barriers  that 
are  costing  us  the  most  in  exports  and 
jobs.  Those  barriers  should  be  our  pri- 
ority. That  was  clearly  Congress'  in- 
tention when  it  passed  the  Super  301 
legislation    requiring    the    administra- 
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tion    to 
barriers. 

The  Fair  Trade  and  Export  Expan- 
sion Act  forces  the  administration  to 
fulfill  the  original  Intent  of  the  Super 
301  law.  It  mandates  that  we  set  prior- 
ities, and  moves  us  from  rhetoric  to  ac- 
tion. It  requires  the  administration  to 
continue  to  make  annual  Super  301  des- 
ignations through  1995,  but  also  adds 
some  new  guidelines  for  selecting 
which  countries  and  barriers  to  target. 
To  help  the  administration  define  its 
liberalization  priorities,  this  legisla- 
tion requires  the  USTR  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  the  trade  barriers  listed  in  its 
annual  report  on  foreign  trade  barriers. 
It  then  requires  Super  301  action 
against  the  worst  offenders,  those 
countries  who  discriminate  against 
American  products  and  have  a  bilateral 
trade  deficit  which  is  15  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  U.S.  trade  deficit. 
And  it  will  require  Super  301  action  on 
those  unfair  trade  practices  associated 
with  a  sectoral  deficit  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding 5  percent  of  the  bilateral  trade 
deficit. 

These  new  provisions  will  ensure  that 
the  administration  does  not  again  tar- 
get a  country  like  India  with  whom  we 
had  an  $851  million  deficit  without  also 
targeting  a  country  such  as  Japan  with 
whom  we  had  a  $49  billion  deficit. 

Currently,  Japanese  barriers  to  auto 
parts  exports  would  qualify  for  manda- 
tory identification  and  negotiations 
under  this  legislation.  Japanese  prac- 
tices have  limited  American  auto  parts 
makers  to  1  percent  of  the  $60  billion 
auto  parts  market,  and  as  a  result  we 
had  a  $10.5  billion  auto  parts  trade  defi- 
cit with  Japan  in  1989. 

The  USTR's  own  1990  Report  on  For- 
eign Trade  Barriers  stated  that  Japa- 
nese auto  and  auto  parts  companies 
"are  so  tightly  interhnked  through 
long-standing  business  relationships 
that  selling  to  the  (auto  companies)  is 
as  difficult  as  if  the  interlinked  compa- 
nies were  one.  "  The  301  law  was  written 
so  that  it  could  be  used  to  attack  ex- 
actly these  type  of  business  practices, 
yet  the  administration  declined  to  use 
it. 

In  addition  to  facing  discrimination 
abroad,  the  American  auto  parts  indus- 
try is  now  facing  a  recession  and  dis- 
crimination at  home.  The  GAG  re- 
cently estimated  that  11,000  American 
jobs  were  lost  in  1989  because  Big  Three 
vehicle  production  was  replaced  by 
Japanese  transplant  production.  This 
costs  auto  parts  jobs  because  the  Japa- 
nese transplants  import  about  half  of 
their  parts  and  purchase  much  of  the 
rest  from  Japanese-owned  auto  parts 
companies  operating  in  the  United 
States  who  may  be  subsidizing  their 
United  States  parts  with  profits  made 
in  their  protected  home  market. 

Other  countries  and  practices  could 
also  be  cited  by  the  USTR,  but  the 
worst  offenders  and  the  worst  prac- 
tices, the  ones  that  meet  the  criteria  I 


have  indicated,  would  ha.ve  to  be  cited 
as  trade  liberalization  priorities. 

If  subsequent  negotiations  were  to 
fail  to  eliminate  the  cited  discrimina- 
tory trade  practices,  this  legislation 
requires  that  equivalent  restrictions  be 
placed  on  the  offending  countries'  prod- 
ucts. Under  the  expired  Super  301  law, 
the  USTR  had  total  discretion  to  de- 
cide whether  and  how  to  retaliate,  un- 
less the  unfair  practice  was  in  viola- 
tion of  a  trade  agreement  in  which  case 
equivalent  restrictions  were  manda- 
tory. 

By  requiring  that  equivalent  restric- 
tions be  applied  if  negotiations  fail, 
this  legislation  will  help  put  an  end  to 
the  pleading  and  the  rhetoric  and  the 
empty  promises,  and  make  clear  that  if 
countries  persist  in  discriminating 
against  our  products  we  will  place 
equal  restrictions  on  their  products. 

A  waiver  of  the  sanctions  provisions 
would  still  be  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  certain  circumstances. 

This  bill  also  provides  an  expedited 
procedure.  Within  15  days  after  the 
USTR  identifies  Super  301  priorities,  a 
Member  of  Congress  could  initiate  an 
expedited  procedure  to  list  additional 
trade  liberalization  priorities.  Under 
this  procedure.  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Congress,  could  re- 
quire Super  301  action  on  unfair  prac- 
tices which  did  not  qualify  for  manda- 
tory Super  301  treatment  but  merit  cit- 
ing. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
force  the  administration  to  attack  for- 
eign trade  barriers  and  defend  Amer- 
ican jobs  with  the  same  determination 
it  has  attacked  aggression  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Preserving  American  jobs 
should  always  be  a  priority,  but  during 
a  recession  it's  particularly  crucial.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  for  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  301 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vmted  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  Tm-E, 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Trade 
and  Export  Expianslon  Act  of  1991" 
SEC.     2.     IDKNTIKK  ATION     <>K     f'HlOKinKS     CT 

rt:M)Ki)  T<)  iws 
Section  310(ai  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
use.  2420(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  "cal- 
endar   year    1990"    and    Inserting    "calendar 
years  1991  through  1995" 

SEC.  3.  MANDATORY  IDFNTIFK  ATION  Of   PRJOR 

ITV  PKACTUFS  AVr)  I'K1()R1T>    KOR 

EIGN  C:OtNTRlKi». 

Section  310  of  the  Trade   Act  of   1974   (19 

U.S.C.  2420)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

the  following  new  subsections: 

•(e)  Mandatory  Identification  of  Prior- 
rrY-  Foreign  Country  and  PRAcmcE.— 

"(1)  PRioRm-  foreign  country— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  a  country  shall  be  iden- 
tified  as  a   priority   foreign  country   under 
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subsection  (a)(1)(B)  and  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative shall  Initiate  an  investigation  under 
section  302(b)(1)  with  respect  to  the  priority 
practices  of  such  priority  foreign  country, 
If- 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  trade  deficit  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  country 
for  the  calendar  year  for  which  a  report 
under  section  181  is  .submitted  exceeds  15  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  total  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(B)  the  practices  of  such  country  have 
been  Identified  under  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  or 
under  section  181(a)(1).  and 

"(C)  such  country  has  not  entered  into  a 
free  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Mandatory  identification  of  prior- 
ity' PRACTICE.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
practice  shall  be  identified  as  a  priority 
practice,  and  the  Trade  Representative  shall 
initiate  an  investigation  under  section 
302(b)(1)  with  respect  to  such  practice  if— 

"(A)  such  practice  is  identified  under  sec- 
tion 181(a)(1),  and 

"(B)  such  practice  is  associated  with  a  sec- 
toral deficit  (as  listed  in  the  National  Trade 
Estimates)  of  5  percent  or  more  of  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  foreign  country  conducting  such  practice 
for  the  calendar  year  for  which  a  report 
under  section  181  Is  submitted. 

"(f^  Mandatory  Identification  by  Joint 
Resolution  of  congress,— 

"(1)  In  general— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  a  practice  shall  be 
identified  as  a  priority  practice  and  a  foreign 
country  shall  be  identified  as  a  priority  for- 
eign country  under  this  section,  and  the 
Trade  Representative  shall  Initiate  an  Inves- 
tigation under  section  302(b)(1)  with  respect 
to  such  practice  or  country  if  a  joint  resolu- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (2)  is  enacted 
Into  law. 

"(2)  Joint  REsoLimoN  described.— A  reso- 
lution is  described  in  this  paragraph  if  It  is 
a  joint  resolution— 

"(A)  which  is  Introduced  in  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  not  later 
than  15  days  after  the  date  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative identifies  United  States  trade 
liberalization  priorities  under  subsection 
(a)(1), 

•'(B)  which  is  approved  by  three-fifths  of 
the  duly  elected  and  sworn  Members  of  each 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and 

••(C)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  contains  the  name  of  the  country 
Identified  as  a  priority  country  or  the  prac- 
tices identified  as  priority  practices,  and  a 
finding  that  elimination  of  such  priority 
practices  is  likely  to  have  significant  poten- 
tial to  increase  United  States  exports,  either 
directly  or  through  establishment  of  a  bene- 
ficial precedent. 

••(3)  House  procedures.- (A)  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  apply  to  the  consider- 
ation in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
joint  resolution  described  in  para>rraph  (2). 

"(B)  The  joint  resolution  shall,  ufwn  intro- 
duction, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

••(C)  If  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  not  reported  the  joint  resolution  by  the 
end  of  30  legislative  days  after  such  joint  res- 
olution was  Introduced,  the  Committee  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  and  the  joint  resolution 
shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

••(D)(1)  At  any  time  after  the  joint  resolu- 
tion placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  has 
been  on  such  calendar  for  a  period  of  5  legis- 
lative days,  it  is  In  order  for  any  Member  of 


the  House  (after  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  consideration  of  that  joint  resolution)  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  such 
joint  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  privi- 
leged and  is  in  order  even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to.  All  fXJints  of  order  against  the  joint  reso- 
lution under  clauses  2  and  6  of  Rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  are  waived  If  the  mo- 
tion is  agreed  to.  the  joint  resolution  shall 
remain  the  unfinished  business  of  the  House 
until  disposed  of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  is  disagreed  to 
shall  not  be  In  order. 

••(ii)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  joint  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any  time 
in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

••(ill)  An  amendment  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  not  In  order. 

"(iv)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

••(E)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•legislative  day'  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  is  in  session. 

••(4)  Senate  procedures— (A)  The  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  apply  to  the  consider- 
ation In  the  Senate  of  a  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

•'(B)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  intro- 
duction, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate. 

•■(C)  If  the  Committee  on  Finance  has  not 
reported  such  joint  resolution  at  the  end  of 
30  legislative  days  after  its  introduction,  the 
Committee  shall  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  joint  resolution  and 
such  joint  resolution  shall  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

••(D)(i)  Notwithstanding  any  rule  or  prece- 
dent of  the  Senate,  including  Rule  XXII. 
when  the  Committee  to  which  a  joint  resolu- 
tion is  referred  has  reported,  or  has  been  dis- 
charged under  subparagraph  (C)  from  further 
consideration  of  a  joint  resolution,  it  is  at 
any  time  thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  for  any  Member  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
most  appropriate  time  for  the  consideration 
of  such  joint  resolution)  to  move  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  the  joint  reso- 
lution (and  against  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution)  are  waived.  The  motion  is  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  and  is  not  debatable.  The 
motion  Is  not  subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a 
motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall 
not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  Is 
agreed  to,  the  joint  resolution  shall  remain 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate  until 
disposed  of. 

••(ii)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution,  and  on 
all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  those  opposing 
the  joint  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable. 


.'^n  amendment  to,  or  a  motion  to  postpone, 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  or  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  joint  resolution  is  not  in  order.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  res- 
olution is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not  in 
order. 

"(iil)  Immediately  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  debate  on  a  joint  resolution,  and 
a  single  quorum  call  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  if  requested  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  the  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution  shall  occur. 

••(iv)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  the  procedure  relating  to  a 
joint  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

•'(E)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•legislative  day'  means  a  day  on  which  the 
Senate  Is  In  session. 

••(5)  Special  rule— In  the  case  of  a  resolu- 
tion described  m  paragraph  (2),  if.  before  the 
passage  by  one  House  of  a  joint  resolui  on  of 
that  House,  that  House  receives  from  the 
other  House  a  joint  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  matters,  originated  In  that 
House,  then  the  following  procedures  shall 
apply: 

••(A)  The  joint  resolution  of  the  other 
House  shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

••(B)  With  respect  to  a  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  paragrraph  (2)  of  the  House  receiv- 
ing the  resolution— 

••(II  the  procedures  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  joint  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House;  but 

"(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

"(C)  Upon  disposition  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion received  from  the  other  House,  It  shall 
no  longer  be  In  order  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution  originated  in  the  receiving  House. 
"(6)  Rulemaking  power —This  section  is 
enacted  by  Congress— 

••(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  It  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House,  re- 
spectively, but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  a  Joint  resolution  described  in 
paragraph  (2i,  and  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  is  inconsistent 
with  such  rules:  and 

"(B)  with  full  recogmition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House". 

SEC.  4.  MANDATORY  ACTION. 

(aj  Ln  Gf.neral —Section  301(ai(l)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  24n(a)(l))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  •'or" 
graph  (A). 

(2)  by  inserting  '•or' 
graph  (B)(ii),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (B)(ii),  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

••(C)  a  priority  practice 

"(1)  identified  under  section  310,  or 

••(Ii)  with  respect  to  a  priority  foreign 
country  identified  under  section  310. 
constitutes  an  act.  policy,  or  practice  of  a 
foreign  country  which  is  unreasonable  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commerce;". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
304(a)(l)(A)(ii>  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2414(a)(l)(A)(ii))  is  amended  by  strik- 


at  the  end  of  subpara- 
at  the  end  of  subpara- 
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Ing     "(aKlxB)"     and     Insertlntr     "(aKlilB). 
(aXlMC*,". 

SEC.   &.   r.-STlHATlON  OK   KARRJKRS  TO  MARKET 
Aff  »:i*.S 

Section  181(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  use.  2241(a>(l>(C))  Is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking   '.If  feasible.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "If  it  Is  not  feasible  to 
matte  an  estimate  under  this  subparagraph, 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative  shall 
provide  an  explanation  of  why  such  estimate 
Is  not  feasible."  • 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
Johnson;  to  the  Conimittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

RELIEF  OF  MELISSA  JOHNSON 

•  Mr  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  for  the 
private  relief  of  Melissa  Johnson.  On 
June  3.  1982.  Melissa,  who  was  then  6- 
years-old.  was  molested  and  sexually 
abused  by  a  U.S.  Postal  Service  em- 
ployee by  the  name  of  Luis  Ojeda.  Mr 
Ojeda  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
rape,  sexual  abuse,  and  endangering 
the  welfare  of  a  child.  He  entered  a  plea 
of  guilty  to  the  charge  of  sexual  abuse 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  term  in  prison. 

Melissa  Johnson,  however,  was  left 
high  and  dry.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  specifically  excludes  claims  based 
on  assault  and  battery  committed  by  a 
Federal  employee.  Melissa  thus  had  no 
means  of  recourse. 

Legislation  to  compensate  Melissa 
was  introduced  and  subsequently 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
both  the  100th  and  101st  Congresses  In 
addition,  I  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion. S.  2295.  in  the  101st  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, no  final  action  was  taken 
on  any  of  these  bills. 

This  matter  has  been  studied  at 
length  In  the  House,  and  is  clearly  a 
compelling  and  deserving  case.  I  feel 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  in 
some  way  help  comfort  Melissa  for  the 
tragedy  she  endured.  Therefore.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  In  swift  passage 
of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  this  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s  303 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  Stales  of  Amerxca  in 
Congress  assembled 

KCnON    1.    PAYMENT    FOK    THE    BENEFIT    OF 
CLAIMANT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay. 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  $125,000  to  Melissa  John- 
son of  Barryvllle,  New  York.  Such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  and  complete  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  personal  Injuries  and  mental  pain  and 
suffering  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  sexual 
assault  and  molestation  of  Melissa  Johnson 
by  an  employee  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  on  June  3.  1982.  and  various  other 
dates. 


SEC.  2.  l)KW)SrT  OF  AMt)l>a  IN  TKL'ST  AC- 
COINTS. 
Barbara  Jnhnson  Lizzi  of  Barryvllle.  New 
York,  the  mother  of  Melissa  Johnson,  shall 
deposit  the  sum  paid  under  section  1  in  a  fed- 
erally Insured  depository  institution  In  an 
interest  bearing  account  or  accounts  In  trust 
for  Melissa  Johnson  Barbara  Johnson  Lizzl 
shall  serve  as  sole  trustee  of  such  account  or 
accounts  and.  as  such  trustee — 

(1)  shall  pay  those  debu  and  obligations 
which  are  outstanding  at  the  time  the  sum  Is 
paid  under  section  1  to  the  extent  those 
debts  and  obligations  arise  from  the  Injuries 
and  pain  and  suffering  described  in  section  1: 

(2)  shall,  until  Melissa  Johnson  reaches  the 
age  of  majority  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  which  Melissa  Johnson  Is  residing  at  the 
time.  pay.  from  the  amounts  In  the  trust  ac- 
count or  accounts,  expenses  Incurred  for  Me- 
lissa Johnson's  medical  care  and  education, 
and 

(3)  shall,  when  Melissa  Johnson  reaches  the 
age  of  majority  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
In  which  Melissa  .Johnson  Is  residing  at  the 
time,  pay  to  Melissa  Johnson  all  amounts  re- 
maining In  the  lr\iFt  account  or  accounts 

SEC.  3.  UMl  I  A  I  loss  ON  \noK.NFY8'  FEER 

Not  morp  man  lu  pen  ent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  by  section  1  may  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  the  claim  described  in  section  1. 
notwithstanding  any  contract  which  pro- 
vides otherwise  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
an  Infraction  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  In 
the  amount  provided  In  title  18.  United 
States  Code.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to 
Improve  protections  against  eviction 
and  distress:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

IMPROVEMENTS  OF  RELIEF  AOAJNST  EVICTION 

AND  DISTRESS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President.  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  appro- 
priate referral. 

This  bill  amends  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  by 
strengthening  the  existing  protections 
afforded  by  the  act  against  eviction 
and  related  distress  of  persons  acti- 
vated into  military  service  and  their 
families. 

My  amendment  Improves  these  pro- 
tections in  two  ways:  First,  it  prevents 
such  persons  from  being  evicted,  re- 
gardless of  the  level  of  rent  they  agreed 
to  pay.  for  at  least  12  months  Second, 
while  I  do  not  interfere  with  the  right 
of  landlords  to  seek  an  appropriate 
court  judgment  allowing  either  evic- 
tion or  other  remedies  under  leasing 
contracts,  my  amendment  would  stay 
such  an  order  for  at  least  12  months. 
Obviously,  there  are  some  persons,  who 
regardless  of  the  status  of  the  military 
member  or.  in  the  case  of  high-earning 
spouses  who  are  not  activated,  could 
afford  to  pay  a  rent  agreed  upon  prior 
to  activation.  I  do  not  want  to  tamper 
with  the  opportunity  of  the  courts  to 
decide  equity  In  such  cases. 


MANY  SHARING  THE  HI  RDEN  OF  THE  OLLF 
INTERVENTION 

In  mid-February.  I  organized  meet- 
ings with  the  families  of  Utah  reserv- 
ists who  had  been  activated  for  duly  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  these  are  dedicatpd  men 
and  women  with  families  no  less  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  purpose  of  our 
presence  there.  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  every  one  of  them. 

Utah  has  been  especially  hard  hit 
during  this  activation,  with  14  percent 
of  our  reservists  In  the  gulf  and  the 
largest  number  of  medical  reservists  on 
active  duty,  including  a  1.000-bed  gen- 
eral hospital,  a  400-bed  evacuation  hos- 
pital, ambulatory,  and  other  medical 
service  units.  Our  veterans'  hospitals, 
rural  clinics,  and  other  medical  serv- 
ices have  adopted  emergency  staffing 
procedures  that  compel  virtually  ev- 
eryone, including  some  infirm  and  seri- 
ously ill  persons,  to  share  the  burden  of 
our  Persian  Gulf  intervention. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
find  themselves  in  somewhat  slmlllar 
circumstances  and  admire  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Nation  to  the  necessary 
and  just  action  that  we  must  take  In 
the  gulf  to  assure  a  more  peaceful 
world  order.  I  really  believe  that  we 
are  approaching  the  day  when  petty  ty- 
rants, like  Saddam  Hussein,  will  find 
that  force  cannot  be  used  to  settle 
International  differences. 

FAMILIES  COULD  SUFFER  UNDULY 

My  greatest  concern  lies  with  our 
military  persons  whose  lives  are  on  the 
line  In  the  gulf.  Utah,  incidentally,  has 
already  had  casualties  Cpl  Ron  Logan 
of  Sunset.  UT.  broke  his  back  when  his 
maneuver  vehicle  overturned  near  the 
Kuwait  border.  From  his  hospital  bed 
at  the  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Landstuhl.  Germany.  Ron  said  that  he 
was  proud  of  his  role  in  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division.  I  hasten  to  add  that  Ron  was 
also  Involved  in  the  Panamanian  crisis. 

I  will  never  turn  my  back  on  the 
needs  of  soldiers  like  Ron.  and  espe- 
cially their  families.  And  that  brings 
me  back  to  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  meetings  with  families  of  Utah 
reservists,  I  learned  that  no  fewer  than 
two.  and  as  many  as  five,  have  been 
evicted  or  are  being  threatened  with 
eviction,  because  of  lost  income  from 
military  activation. 

Imagine  the  specter  of  military  fami- 
lies joining  the  ranks  of  the  homeless'' 
Who  in  this  Chamber  could  tolerate 
such  an  unconscionable  acf  Worse, 
who  would  commit  such  a  social  atroc- 
ity at  a  time  when  the  very  purpose  of 
the  gulf  action  is  to  preserve  the  type 
of  economic  well-being  and  political 
culture  that  freely  allows  the  aggran 
dlzement  of  wealth,  like  the  ownership 
of  property?  Evicting  military  families 
is  a  perverse  form  of  price  gouging.  I 
intend  to  stop  it. 
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WE  Ml' ST  NOT  LOSE  SIGHT  OF  THE  INTENT 
BEHIND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  was  first  draft- 
ed in  1940.  the  language  clearly  de- 
picted the  intent  of  Congress— to  as- 
sure that  those  called  up  would  be  able 
"to  devote  their  entire  energy  to  the 
defense  needs  of  this  nation    " 

Our  Armed  Forces  in  the  gulf  have 
enough  to  worry  about  without  causing 
them  to  agonize  over  the  well-being  of 
their  loved  ones  back  at  home. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  does  not 
ignore  the  rights  of  property  owners. 
On  the  contrary,  it  strengthens  the 
very  process  of  achieving  equity.  That 
comes  form  balancing  rights  and  du- 
ties, especially  in  wartime.  The  courts 
remain  fully  empowered  to  consider 
any  type  of  contract-related  inequity 
brought  to  it  by  any  party  to  the 
agreement. 

For  example,  landlords  can  still  sue. 
I  do  not  change  that.  And  landlords  can 
get  favorable  judgments,  to  include 
those  of  default  where  the  military 
members  cannot  appear  for  reason  of 
military  service. 

What  I  do  change,  however,  is  the  pe- 
riod that  the  court  can  stay  the  judg- 
ment, which  was  formerly  3  months 
and  is  now  12. 

Nor  do  I  alter  the  provision  of  the  act 
that  allows  for  the  military  authorities 
to  order  an  allotment  from  a  member's 
military  pay  to  take  care  of  one's  wife, 
children,  or  other  dependent  members 
of  the  military  family  of  any  active 
duty  spouse. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  small  step  for  equity.  One  which  I 
believe  acknowledges  a  vastly  more 
complex  society  than  that  which  ex- 
isted when  the  original  act  was  drafted. 


By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'AM.\TO.  Mr  RIEOI.E.  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Graham.   Mr    Bryan,   and   Mr. 

Dixon  ); 
S  305  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  de- 
pository institution  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  revoke  charters,  terminate  de- 
posit insurance,  and  remove  or  suspend 
officers  and  directors  of  depository  in- 
stitutions involved  in  money  launder- 
ing or  monetary  tran.saction  reporting 
offenses,  to  amend  chapter  53  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  reg- 
ulations concerning  the  identification 
of  nonbank  financial  institutions  sub- 
ject to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  to  pro- 
hibit illegal  money  transmitting  busi- 
nesses, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

MONEY  LAUNDERING  ENFORCEMENT 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  the  Money  Laundering 
Amendments  of  1991.  This  bill  is  nearly 
identical  to  legislation  which  Senator 
D'AMATt)   and    I    introduced    last    year. 


That  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  but  for  procedural  error  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  conferenced 
with  the  House. 

I  am  confident  that  this  year  Senator 
D'A.MATO  and  I  will  see  this  bill  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  more  than 
once  that  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
bankers  in  this  country  are  law  abiding 
citizens:  and  I  believe  the  vast  major- 
ity of  banks  in  this  country  are  honest 
and  working  to  cooperate  with  law  en- 
forcement in  antimoney  laundering  ef- 
forts. This  legislation  is  not  directed  at 
those  individuals  or  those  institutions. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  laun- 
dering of  illegal  profits  continues  to  be 
a  $100  billion  industry  in  this  country. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  money  laun- 
dering continues  to  be  a  central  part  of 
the  drug  trade.  In  my  view,  there  is 
also  a  close  connection  between  money 
laundering  and  the  savings  and  loan 
crisis  which  I  have  outlined  on 
numberous  occassions  both  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  conrmit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
that  drug  dealers  and  S&L  profiteers 
continue  to  use  the  depository  institu- 
tions of  this  country  to  launder  their 
ill-gotten  gains. 

This  bill  will  give  the  appropriate 
Federal  depository  institution  regu- 
latory agencies  the  power  to  revoke 
charters,  terminate  deposit  insurance, 
and  remove  or  suspend  officers  and  di- 
rectors of  depository  institutions — 
banks,  savings  and  loans,  or  credit 
unions— involved  in  money  laundering 
or  monetary  transaction  reporting  of- 
fenses. 

Before  a  charter  can  be  revoked,  how- 
ever, the  regulator  must  consider  the 
following  factors  at  a  hearing:  First, 
the  degree  to  which  senior  manage- 
ment officials  knew  of.  or  were  in- 
volved in.  the  solicitation  of  criminal 
funds  or  the  money  laundering  oper- 
ation; second,  the  effect  revocation 
would  have  on  the  adequacy  of  the  de- 
pository and  credit  services  in  the  local 
community;  third,  the  institution's  co- 
operation with  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities; fourth,  the  potential  losses 
to  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  funds 
and  the  RTC  if  the  charter  is  revoked; 
and  fifth,  whether  the  depository  insti- 
tution's compliance  and  deterrence 
programs  clearly  exceeded  the  pro- 
grams required  by  law. 

This  legislation  will  give  law  enforce- 
ment a  new  tool  in  the  war  on  drugs, 
and  in  the  effort  to  put  the  S&L  swin- 
dlers in  jail. 

This  bill  also  contains  money  laun- 
dering provisions  originally  introduced 
by  Senator  D'Amato.  This  section  im- 
proves cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  authorities,  im.proves  the 
oversight  and  enforcement  of  money 
laundering  compliance  programs  of 
nonbank  financial  institutions  and  ad- 
dresses wire  transfer  transactions  that 


currently  are  not  monitored  for  detec- 
tion of  money  laundering 

In  hearings  which  I  held  m  the  fall  of 
1989.  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
received  testimony  on  the  problems  of 
money  laundering  in  nonbanking  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  money  trans- 
mitters. che(.k  cashers.  and  money  ex- 
change houses.  This  legislation  will 
make  it  a  Federal  felony  for  these  in- 
stitutions to  transmit  money  without 
a  license. 

The  legislation  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  final 
regulations  concerning  recordkeeping 
for  international  wire  transfers.  As  we 
heard  in  our  hearings  last  year,  once 
money  was  deposited  into  the  banking 
system,  it  can  be  transmitted  elec- 
tronically from  bank  to  bank  around 
the  world.  According  to  the  Federal 
Reserve,  an  estimated  1  trillion  U.S. 
dollars  in  international  wire  transfers 
occurs  each  day.  Despite  this  huge  vol- 
ume of  transactions  there  is  important 
information  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
these  transfers  and  the  entire  system 
needs  to  be  reevaluated  Senator 
D'AMATO's  legislation  requires  that  the 
Treasury  Department,  m  promulgating 
regulations  governing  wire  transfers, 
must  consider  the  usefulness  of  the 
records  in  criminal,  tax  or  regulatory 
investigations  or  proceedings  and  the 
effect  of  recordkeeping  m  the  cost  and 
efficiency  of  the  payment  system. 

The  only  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  one  we  introduced  during  the 
last  session  is  the  addition  of  section 
209  concerning  an  authorization  of  $1 
million  for  the  Treasury  Department 
to  establish  a  team  of  experts  to  assist 
and  provide  training  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  agencies  on  antimoney  laun- 
dering enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents 
months  of  hard  work  in  both  Houses.  It 
represents  a  bipartisan  effort.  It  is 
sound  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  bill  unanimously. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senators 
D'AMATO.  RIEGLE.  G.*iRN.  and  Metzen- 
BAUM.  all  of  whom  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
other  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
Senators  Graham.  Bryan,  and  DixoN.» 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr.  President.  I  join 
miy  colleagues,  Senators  KERRY. 
D'AMATO.  Garn.  and  others,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Money  Laundering  Enforce- 
ment Amendments  Act  of  1991.  This 
legislation  is  nearly  identical  to  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  Senate  m  1990. 
That  legislation  was  the  subject  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  and  was  reported  out  by  the 
committee  unanimously.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  similar  legisla- 
tion twice — first,  by  a  vote  of  407-0,  and 
second,  by  unanimous  consent.  This 
legislation  is  necessary  and  important 
to  this  country's  continuing  war  on 
drugs  and  drug  money  launderers.  It 
will  strengthen  enforcement  efforts 
and     increase     the    pressure    on    drug 
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moru'V  launderers.  The  legislation  was 
broadly  supported  in  the  lOlst  Con- 
srress,  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
by  private  industry.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  crush  of  last  minute  business  in  the 
101st  Congress,  this  legislation  would 
have  become  law.  I  fully  expect  the 
Banking  Committee  to  move  this  bill 
expeditiously.  I  want  to  commend  Sen- 
ators KERRY  and  D'Amato  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  bill. 

We  have  made  major  strides  against 
drug  traffickers  and  those  who  assist 
them  in  laundering  their  illicit  profits. 
Nevertheless,  gaps  in  enforcement  re- 
main. Events  and  developments  during 
the  past  2  years  which  were  explored  by 
the  Banking  Committee  during  several 
hearings  brought  this  to  light.  We 
found  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  imme- 
diately close  institutions  that  are  ac- 
tively soliciting  and  laundering  drug 
money.  This  legislation  authorizes  reg- 
ulators of  depository  institutions,  in 
appropriate  cases,  to  revoke  a  charter, 
terminate  deposit  Insurance  and  re- 
move employees  convicted  of  money 
laundering.  The  bill  sends  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  bank  management  and  employ- 
ees who  assist  money  launderers— you 
will  lose  your  Job.  your  institution  will 
be  closed,  and  you  will  be  banned  from 
the  banking  industry. 

As  we  have  adopted  measures  to 
deter  and  catch  money  laundering  at 
depository  Institutions,  the  drug  trade 
has  come  to  rely  on  other  avenues  for 
laundering  their  drug  money.  They  in- 
creasingly have  used  money  transmit- 
ters, money  exchangers,  and  check 
cashers  as  entry  points  into  the  finan- 
cial system  and  they  have  used  inter- 
national wire  transfers  to  swiftly  move 
and  conceal  their  illegal  profits.  This 
legislation  requires  depository  institu- 
tions to  identify  their  customers  that 
are  nonbank  financial  Institutions,  in- 
cluding money  transmitters,  money  ex- 
changers, and  check  cashers.  to  the 
Treasury  Department  so  that  compli- 
ance with  money  laundering  enforce- 
ment statutes  by  these  entities  can  be 
monitored  more  closely.  Furthermore, 
the  legislation  makes  conducting  a 
money  transmitting  business  without 
the  appropriate  State  license  punish- 
able as  a  Federal  felony  where  such 
conduct  constitutes  a  misdemeanor  or 
felony  under  State  law  Finally,  the 
legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  promulgate  final  regu- 
lations by  October  1991  requiring  depos- 
itory institutions,  money  transmitters 
and  others  to  keep  records  of  inter- 
national and  other  funds  transfers. 

This  bill  is  important  to  our  efforts 
to  fight  drug  trafficking  in  this  coun- 
try I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation  and 
to  enact  it  quickly.* 


Mr. 


By  Mr.   DODD  (for  himself. 
Bond,  and  Mr.  Liebermani; 
S.  306.  A  bill   to  amend  the   Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  permit  the 


Export-Import  Bank  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
port of  certain  U.S.  defense  articles 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

KINANCING  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  AND  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Bond  and 
Senator  Lieberman.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  mandate  that  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  [Exlmbank]  estab- 
lish a  guarantee  program  to  assist  U.S. 
exporters  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices in  their  struggle  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  this  highly  subsidized  sector 
of  international  commerce.  This  bill 
mandates  that  Eximbank  establish  a 
sensible  program  for  providing  guaran- 
tees to  assist  United  States  companies 
attempting  to  compete  for  business  in 
NATO  countries.  Japan.  Israel.  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand — countries 
that  are  close  friends  and  allies. 

Why  is  such  a  program  needed  at  this 
time?  Despite  the  recent  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  the  new  international 
order  that  has  emerged  since  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Berlin  Wall  seems  to 
no  longer  demand  the  spending  of  enor- 
mous sums  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  dollars 
on  Increasingly  sophisticated  and  very 
costly  defense  systems.  Nor  can  the 
current  sorry  state  of  the  Federal 
budget  sustain  such  spending. 

Ironically.  the  result  of  these 
changed  circumstances  has  put  at  risk 
the  continued  viability  of  the  U.S.  de- 
fense industry  as  it  is  currently  config- 
ured. Plant  closings  have  threatened 
the  livelihoods  of  millions  of  American 
workers  and  hold  out  the  grim  prospect 
of  economic  hardships  for  entire  com- 
munities across  the  country.  Under- 
standably, corporate  planners  and 
strategists  throughout  the  industry 
have  attempted  to  adjust  to  the  new 
realities  of  less  U.S.  defense  spending 
by  seeking  out  alternative  commercial 
opportunities.  The  more  successful 
they  are  in  finding  commercial  alter- 
natives, the  greater  the  cushion  to 
companies,  to  workers  and  to  commu- 
nities expieriencing  these  Government 
spending  cutbacks. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  what  this  bill 
does  and  does  not  do  with  respect  to 
Eximbank  and  with  respect  to  proce- 
dures for  ensuring  that  U.S.  national 
security  interests  are  protected.  Aside 
from  waiving  the  two  provisions  of  law 
which  cast  doubt  on  whether  Eximbank 
can  legally  undertake  this  effort,  the 
bill  in  no  way  seeks  to  alter  any  of  the 
other  safeguards  and  standards  set 
forth  in  Eximbank's  charter.  Nor  would 
this  bill  require  that  Eximbank  ap^- 
prove  any  and  all  requests  for  assist- 
ance, without  regard  to  the  commer- 
cial soundness  of  the  sale  or  its  na- 
tional security  implications.  The  Gov- 
ernment review  and  licensing  require- 
ments which  currently  apply  to  the  ex- 
port of  defense  equipment  and  services 


would  continue  to  apply  to  Eximbank- 
assisted  defense  exports. 

Nor  would  this  program  come  at  the 
expense  of  existing  programs.  It  would 
in  no  way  impinge  on  Eximbank's  as- 
sistance to  its  traditional  clients— 
nondefense  exporters.  This  is  so.  be- 
cause historically  the  bank  has  come 
no  where  near  to  exhausting  the  $10 
billion  of  guarantee  authority  that  is 
made  available  to  it  annually  by  the 
Congress. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  defense 
industry  faces  enormous  challenges  in 
the  coming  decade.  I  believe  that 
Eximbank  can  and  should  play  a  small 
role  in  assisting  the  industry  at  this 
critical  juncture.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  products  and  services  offered 
by  our  industry  are  top  of  the  line  and 
highly  sought  after  by  other  govern- 
ments. But.  they  are  very  expensive 
and  to  be  attractive  to  foreign  pur- 
chasers they  must  be  accompanied  by 
financing  packages  as  attractive  as 
those  offered  by  our  competitors.  There 
is  little  dispute  that  most  foreign  com- 
petitors have  available  to  them  well  es- 
tablished official  guarantee  and  loan 
programs  that  improve  their  prospects 
for  capturing  sales.  In  most  cases  this 
is  done  by  the  very  agency  that  pro- 
vides credits  and  guarantees  to 
nondefense  exporters. 

However,  since  the  early  1970's, 
Eximbank  has  generally  declined  to  as- 
sist U.S.  exporters  of  defense  articles 
and  services,  both  as  a  matter  of  law 
and  policy.  Legislative  efforts  on  my 
part  over  the  last  several  years  to  alter 
that  policy  have  until  now  met  resist- 
ance by  the  Eximbank  and  by  certain 
other  U.S.  Government  agencies — al- 
though some  have  been  sympathetic  to 
the  change. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Bond  and  I  are 
introducing  today  is  nearly  identical  to 
a  provision  that  we  offered  to  a  Bank- 
ing Committee  bill  last  year.  That  pro- 
vision was  adopted  by  the  committee 
with  a  vote  of  16  to  5  during  consider- 
ation of  S.  2927— a  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979.  and  subsequently  passed  the  Sen- 
ate without  opposition.  But.  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons,  including  administra- 
tion opposition  to  it.  the  provision 
never  became  law.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  appropriate  por- 
tion of  the  Banking  Committee's  re- 
port on  S.  2927  pertaining  to  this  provi- 
sion be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  statement. 

Since  last  October  when  this  matter 
was  last  considered,  it  app)ears  that  the 
administration  has  had  a  change  of 
heart  I  am  told  that  serious  consider- 
ation is  now  being  given  to  Eximbank's 
getting  into  the  business  of  providing 
some  guarantees  for  defense  related  ex- 
ports to  our  NATO  allies  and  certain 
other  major  non-NATO  allies,  along 
the  lines  that  Senator  Bond  and  I  have 
been  suggesting. 
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Mr.  President.  I  will  be  seeking  early 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  And.  I  look  for- 
ward as  well  to  working  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  this  program  up 
and  running,  so  that  our  defense  indus- 
try will  not  be  forced  to  compete  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  its  back  during 
this  particularly  difficult  economic  ad- 
justment period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial mentioned  earlier  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

E.XPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  A.MENDMENTS  OF 
1990— REPORT  OF  THE  COVMITTEE  ON    B.\NK- 

ING.   Housing,   and   Ukban    Affairs.   US 

SENATE 
SECTION  206.  FINANCING  DEFENSE  ARTICLES  AND 
SERVICES 

This  section  would  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945  to  require  the 
Eximbank  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
g^uarantees  for  the  sale  of  defense  articles 
and  services  to  Japan  or  any  NATO  member 
country  on  terms  and  conditions  which  are 
fully  competitive  with  the  Government- 
sponsored  terms  and  conditions  available 
from  the  principal  countries  whose  exporters 
compete  with  U.S.  exporters  in  the  sale  of 
defense  articles  and  services  to  Japan  and 
NATO  countries.  This  provision  clarifies  ex- 
isting law  by  explicitly  directing  the 
Eximbank  to  use  its  guarantee  authority  to 
assist  United  States  exporters  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  in  pursuing  commercially 
viable  sales  to  Japan  and  to  our  NATO  Alli- 
ance partners,  while  keeping  intact  the  gen- 
eral prohibitions  on  the  sale  of  these  items 
to  economically  less  developed  countries  as 
contained  in  Section  2(b)(6)(A)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  and  Section  32  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

The  Eximbank  as  a  matter  of  policy— ver- 
sus statutory  requirement — has  refrained 
from  financing  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services,  regardless  of  the  economic  status  of 
the  country  to  which  the  sale  was  directed. 
That  policy  was  based  in  part  on  a  decision 
to  concentrate  the  resources  of  the 
Eximbank  on  providing  commercial  export 
financing  and  not  to  divert  limited  staff  re- 
sources to  develop  financing  packages  for 
military  sales.  In  addition,  there  was  a  con- 
cern that  a  significant  exposure  by  the 
Eximbank  in  a  country  under  a  military 
sales  program  could  reduce  the  Eximbank's 
ability  to  provide  support  under  its  regular 
commercial  export  financing  programs 
owing  to  the  concentration  of  Eximbank  ex- 
posure to  credit  risk  in  that  country. 

Several  considerations  led  the  Committee 
to  adopt  this  provision  First,  last  year  as 
part  of  the  FY  1990  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Act.  the  Senate  adopted  a  provi- 
sion which  made  clear  that  the  Senate  did 
not  intend  the  prohibition  on  Eximbank  as- 
sistance for  defense  related  exports  to  less 
developed  countries  to  apply  to  NATO  coun- 
tries, which  are  developed  countries  and 
close  allies.  In  a  compromise  adopted  by 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  the  final  bill 
specifically  authorized  the  Eximbank  to  uti- 
lize Its  guarantee  program  for  sales  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Despite  this  provision. 
the  Eximbank  has  not  provided  loan  guaran- 
tees for  any  defense  related  exports  There- 
fore, the  Committee  felt  that  it  was  now  ap- 
propriate to  mandate  a  change  in  policy  with 
respect  to  NATO  countries  and  Japan. 

Second,  under  current  circumstances,  con- 
siderable guarantee  authority  could  be  pro- 
vided for  military  sales  to  NATO  and  Japxan 


without  reducing  the  availability  of 
Eximbank  resources  for  non-defense  exports 
In  FY  1989.  the  Eximbank  utilized  only  J5.6 
billion  of  the  JI9  billion  in  guarantee  author- 
ity that  had  been  made  available.  Similarly, 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  the  Eximbank  has 
utilized  only  $5  billion  of  the  $10  1  billion  in 
guarantee  authority  as  of  July,  and  clearly 
will  not  utilize  all  of  the  remaining  author- 
ity in  the  last  ten  weeks  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Third.  European  and  Japanese  govern- 
ments heavily  subsidize  their  defense  indus- 
tries, and  provide  concessional  financing  to 
their  defense  exporters.  TTiis  has  placed  US 
defense  exporters  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage in  these  markets  and  has  cost  U.S.  sales 
and  jobs.  The  US.  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram which  does  provide  financing  for  de- 
fense sales,  does  so  only  for  government-to- 
government  sales,  and  has  not  been  made 
generally  available  for  sales  to  most  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Fourth,  substantial  cuts  in  U.S.  defense  ex- 
penditures that  will  occur  in  this  fiscal  year 
and  in  fiscal  years  to  follow  threaten  to 
place  an  enormous  burden  on  the  U.S.  de- 
fense industry,  and  particularly  upon  those 
communities  that  are  very  dependent  on 
these  companies  for  Jobs.  Providing 
Eximbank  guarantees  for  defense  exports  at 
this  Juncture  could  help  cushion  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  U.S.  defense  cuts  by  allowing  the 
industry  to  gear  itself  up  to  compete  inter- 
nationally and  keep  production  lines  oper- 
ational. 

The  requirements  of  this  section  are  lim- 
ited only  to  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of 
the  Eximbank  and  are  subject  to  standards 
and  requirements  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  mandates  for  all  of  E^ximbank's 
programs." 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  individ- 
uals to  receive  tax-free  distributions 
from  an  individual  retirement  account 
or  annuity  to  purchase  their  first 
home,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

FIRST-TIME  HOMF,  BUYER  OPPORTUNrTV  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  First-Time  Home- 
buyer  Opportunity  Act  of  1991.  which 
will  bring  home  ownership  within  the 
reach  of  many  American  families.  This 
legislation,  which  I  originally  intro- 
duced in  1987.  would  allow  people  to  use 
funds  in  their  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts [IRA's]  to  help  them  purchase  a 
first  home. 

The  dream  of  owning  their  own  home 
has  motivated  generations  of  American 
families.  For  most  Americans,  home 
ownership  has  been  the  only  realistic 
way  to  build  family  assets  and  provide 
a  nest  egg  for  their  retirement  years. 
Home  ownership  contributes  enor- 
mously to  the  quality  of  our  commu- 
nity life  and  the  stability  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  rising 
costs  coupled  with  a  recession,  the 
ability  to  purchase  a  home  has  been 
elusive  for  many  Americans.  This  leg- 
islation would  allow  people  to  use  up  to 
$10,000  of  their  investment  m  an  IRA  or 
other  individual  retirement  annuity  for 
investment  in  a  home.  There  would  be 
no  penalty  or  tax  due  for  this  type  of 


withdrawal  as  long  as  a  home  was  pur- 
chased within  90  days.  The  tax  would 
only  be  due  when  the  home  is  eventu- 
ally sold. 

This  legislation  would  impose  no  fur- 
ther burden  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  Its 
effect  would  be  to  make  investment  in 
a  first  home  a  permitted  form  of  IRA 
investment.  Individuals  already  have 
wide  latitude  in  investing  their  IR.^ 
funds:  stocks,  bonds,  real  estat^e  invest- 
ment trusts,  certificates  of  deposit,  and 
other  forms  of  financial  assets.  It  is 
ironic  that  investment  in  a  person's 
own  home  is  not  already  a  permitted 
form  of  investment  since  home  owner- 
ship has  long  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ways  for  most  Americans  to  build 
up  assets. 

This  legislation  would  also  provide 
stimulus  to  home  purchasing  and 
would  thus  be  an  effective  means  of 
helping  to  bring  the  United  States  out 
of  an  economic  recession, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  307 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Cnnress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  .Act  may  be  cited  as  the  First-Tim.e 
Homebuyer  Opportunity  Act  of  1991 

SEC.  2.  DISTRffiLTIONS  FROM  I>fDrVlDUAL  RE- 
TIREME.NT  ACCOUNT  OR  A-NNITH' 
USED  FOR  nRSTTIME  HOME  PUR^ 
CHASE. 

(a)  Ln  General  —Subsection  (d)  of  section 
408  of  the  Interna!  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  treatment  of  distributions)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Distributions  used  to  purchase  a  home 
by  first-time  homebuyer  — 

■•(A)  Ln  General —Paragraph  (1>  shall  not 
appl.v  to  any  payment  o.'  distribution  re- 
ceived by  a  first-time  homiebuyer  from  an  in- 
dividual retirement  account  or  from  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  annuity  to  the  extent  such 
payment  or  distribution— 

"(ii  is  used  by  the  individual  before  the 
close  of  the  90th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
such  paym.ent  or  distribution  is  received  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  during  such 
90-day  period  of  a  principal  residence  for 
such  individual,  and 

"(li)  IS  attributable  to  amounts  paid  into 
such  account  or  annuity  at  least  12  months 
before  the  date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  prin- 
cipal residence  described  in  clause  (1>. 
For  purposes  of  clause  (li;.  any  payment  or 
distribution  shall  be  treated  as  made  first 
from  amounts  described  in  clause  iii^ 

■iBi  $10,000  AGGREGATt  MAXJMi-w  -The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  payments  and  distribu- 
tions to  which  subparagraph  lA  applies  for 
all  taxable  years  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual shall  not  exceed  $10,000 

■■iC:  Basis  reduction  -The  basis  of  any 
principal  residence  described  in  subpara- 
graph I A  1  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  ex- 
cluded from  gross  mcom.e  of  such  first-time 
homebuyer  by  reasons  of  subparagraph  (A). 

•(Di  RECOGNmON  OF  GAINS  AS  ORDINARY  IN- 
COME — 
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"(l)  In  oenerai,  — NotwlthstandlnK  any 
other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  gain  (If  any) 
on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence to  which  subparagraph  (Ai  applies 
shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  excluded 
fl"om  gross  income  under  subparagraph  (A>— 

"(li  be  treated  as  ordinary  Income  by  such 
Individual,  as 

"(11)  included  in  gross  Income  ratably  over 
the  5-taxable  year  period  beginning  with  the 
taxable  year  In  which  such  sale  or  exchange 
occurs. 

■•(11)  Death  of  first-time  homebuyer— Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  clause  (111).  In  the  case  of 
the  death  of  any  Individual  to  which  clause 
(1)  applies,  any  amount  not  included  in  gross 
Income  for  any  taxable  year  ending  before 
the  taxable  year  of  such  decedent's  final  re- 
turn shall  be  Included  In  gross  Income  on 
such  final  return. 

"(Ill)  Special  rule  for  subvivino 
8POU8E.— If  a  decedent's  Interest  in  the  pro- 
ceeds from  a  sale  or  exchange  of  a  principal 
residence  passes  to  the  decedent's  surviving 
spouse,  such  surviving  spouse  shall  Include 
In  gross  Income  that  portion  of  the  gain  re- 
quired to  be  Included  in  gross  Income  under 
clause  (1)  which  was  not  Included  In  the  gross 
Income  of  such  decedent.  Such  amount  shall 
be  Included  ratably  In  gross  Income  by  such 
surviving  spouse  over  the  unexpired  portion 
of  the  S-taxable  year  period  referred  to  In 
clause  (1). 

"(iv)  Coordination  wrrH  other  provi- 
sions.—In  the  event  all  or  part  of  the  gain 
referred  to  In  clause  (I )  Is  treated  as  ordinary 
Income  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
subtitle,  such  provision  shall  be  applied  be- 
fore clause  (t). 

"(E)  DEFINITIONa,— 

"(1)  First -time  homebuyer. --For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'first-time  home- 
buyer'  means  any  individual  who  (or  whose 
spouse)  has  had  no  present  ownership  inter- 
est In  a  principal  residence  during  the  3-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  purchase  of  the 
principal  residence  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(Ill  PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE— For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'principal  resi- 
dence" shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  when 
used  In  section  1034. 

"(Ill)  Date  of  acquisition  —For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'date  of  acquisi- 
tion' means  the  date  on  which  a  binding  con- 
tract to  buy  the  principal  residence  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  is  entered  into." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  1016  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  adjustments  to 
basis)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (23), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (24)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (24)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(25 1    to    the   extent    provided    In    section 

tfw  .i  H  -n  ■■ 

SK(     .1    Kf-FTtTTVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  payments  or  distribu- 
tions made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date  • 


By  .Mi  GRAHAM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HEfNZ.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr  Mack,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  DkConcini. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr  DUREN- 
BERGER.    Mr.     Lieberman,    Mr. 


Glenn,  Mi  Bwhk.n.  Mr  Dixon. 
Mr  Lkahy.  Mrs  Ka.s.sebaum. 
Mr  Hatch.  Mr.  Ck)RE,  Mr.  San- 
KoRD.  .Mr  RoBB,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  Movnihan,  Mr.  Hoi.lings. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 

BiDEN.   Mr.    AKAKA.    Mr     KERRY, 

Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr     Levin. 
Mr.   Stevens.    Mr.    Simon.   Mr. 
Cohen.  an<j  Mr.  Pell): 
S.J.  Res.  53   Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  9.  1991,  and  April  9,  1992,  as 
"National  Former  Prisoner  of  War  Rec- 
ognition Day";   to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

national  former  prisoner  of  war 

RECOGNmON  DAY 

•  Mr  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designating 
April  9,  1991.  and  April  9.  1992.  as  "Na- 
tional Former  Prisoner  of  War  Rec- 
ognition Day.  ' 

We  are  all  worried  about  the  well- 
being  of  American  soldiers  held  captive 
in  Iraq.  The  images  of  these  prisoners 
make  us  painfully  aware  of  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  hardships  these  sol- 
diers endure  for  their  country.  I  am 
outraged  that  President  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  purposely  put  these  prisoners' 
lives  in  danger  in  clear  violation  of 
international  treaties. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
the  families  and  friends  of  these  sol- 
diers. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
prisoners  now  held  in  Iraq  will  be  home 
to  participate  in  the  celebrations  on 
April  9. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  courage  and 
sacrifice  of  our  estimated  80,000  former 
prisoners  of  war.  We  have  chosen  the 
9th  of  April  as  it  marks  the  day  in  1942 
when  Bataan  fell  and  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  were  taken  prisoner 
by  enemy  troops  in  the  Philippines. 
What  followed  was  the  grim,  forced 
march  that  led  to  the  death  of  many  of 
those  captured.  Survivors  faced  such 
brutalities  that  most  were  left  with 
permanent  disabilities 

The  men  and  women  who  were  cap- 
tured and  imprisoned  gave  up  months 
and  years  of  their  lives  to  ensure  the 
continuation  of  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
today.  Their  service  has  taught  us 
about  patriotism,  perseverance,  and 
character.  There  Is  little  we  can  do  to 
repay  these  men  and  women,  but  we 
can  recognize  their  invaluable  con- 
tribution. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Heinz.  Senator  McCain,  and  the  35 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  already 
cosponsored  this  important  resolution 
honoring  our  former  prisoners  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Joint  resolution  be  Included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S  J  Res  53 

Whereas  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  have  been  recently  cap- 


tured by  the  amned  forces  of  Iraq  and  have 
been  held  as  prisoners  of  war, 

Whereas  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  Iraq 
have  endured  incredible  hardships  and  the 
events  surrounding  the  holding  of  such  pris- 
oners remind  us  of  the  thousands  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  past  anned  conflicts  and  were  held 
prisoners  of  war: 

Whereas  many  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
subjected  to  brutal  and  inhumane  treatment 
by  their  captors  In  violation  of  International 
codes  and  customs  for  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war; 

Whereas  many  former  prisoners  of  war 
died,  or  were  disabled,  as  a  result  of  such 
treatment; 

Whereas.  In  1985.  the  United  States  Con- 
gress directed  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Issue  a  medal  to  former  prisoners  of  war  rec- 
ognizing and  commemorating  their  great 
sacrifices  in  service  to  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  great  sacrifices  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families  deserve  national  rec- 
ognition: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  April  9.  1991  and 
April  9,  1992.  are  designated  as  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day  "  In 
honor  of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  held  as 
prisoners  of  war.  and  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  commemorate  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
sponsor,  along  with  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Bob  Graham  of  Florida,  legisla- 
tion to  designate  April  9.  1991.  and 
April  9,  1992.  as  "National  Former  Pris- 
oner of  War'Recognitlon  Day." 

WTien  this  measure  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress,  the  Nation  was  not 
at  war.  Of  course,  now  it  is.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  the  onset  of  conflict  has 
come  an  increase  in  the  POW  count. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  saw  the  terrify- 
ing images  of  Americans  being  held  by 
Iraqi  captors  under  Saddam  Hussein's 
orders,  staring  blankly  and  reciting 
scripted  messages.  In  response,  I  Joined 
my  colleagues  in  calling  upon  Iraq  to 
uphold  Its  Geneva  Convention  pledge. 
Further.  I  joined  with  Senator  McCon- 
NELL  to  introduce  the  War  Crimes  Act. 
a  measure  providing  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Iraqi  war  criminals  in  United 
States  Federal  courts  or  before  an 
international  tribunal. 

Someday.  Mr.  President,  the  war  will 
end  and.  we  hop)e.  American  prisoners 
will  be  released.  While  the  atrocities 
committed  against  them  cannot  be  un- 
done, they  can  be  avenged.  If  we  are 
truly  outraged  and  sickened  by  the 
brutal  treatment  American  POW's  are 
receiving  in  Iraqi  hands,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  bring  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
torturers  to  justice. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  must  do  more 
than  mete  out  punishment  to  war 
criminals.  We  must  honor  their  vic- 
tims, the  individuals  who  bravely  with- 
stood cruelty  and  Inhumane  treatment. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking  my  colleagues 
to  support  our  effort  to  designate  April 
9  as    "National  Former  POW  Recogni- 
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lion  Day."  It  is  a  resolution  which 
serves  to  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  individuals  known  as  POW's.  and 
the  sacrifices  and  hardships  they  en- 
dured for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  his  farewell  address,  former  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  warned  Americans 
against  ignorance  of  their  history  and 
their  heritage.  Mr.  President,  the  expe- 
riences of  former  prisoners  of  war  is  an 
especially  vital  part  of  that  lesson,  and 
serves  as  an  object  lesson  on  the  mean- 
ing of  self-sacrifice. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  to  designate  April 
9  as  a  day  to  remember.  It  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Bataan— a  name  synony- 
mous with  suffering  endured  in  cap- 
tivity and  a  symbol  of  man's  cruelty  to 
other  men.  We  must  never  forget  those 
who  perished  or  the  individuals  who 
still  suffer  from  the  horrors  of  depriva- 
tion and  torture.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Senator  Graha.m  and  I  led  the  ef- 
fort here  in  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress  to  secure  benefits  for  former 
POW's  for  disabilities  from  which  they 
continue  to  suffer. 

Mr  President.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
support  for  this  measure  by  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  that 
those  who  seek  to  recognize  these  val- 
orous POW"s  Join  us  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation.  Americans  should  be 
aware  of  the  sjjecial  sacrifices  made  for 
them  through  a  national  day  of  rec- 
ognition.* 


By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Simon  ): 
S.J  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
authorizing  the  President  to  dis- 
approve or  reduce  an  item  of  appropria- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CONSTmmONAL  A.VE.SDMENT  RELA-nVE  TO 
line-item  VETO 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  Joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution authorizing  the  President  to 
disapprove  or  reduce  individual  items 
of  appropriations,  subject  to  a  majority 
vote  override.  I  am  joined  m  this  effort 
by  my  warm  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Paul  Simon. 

I  do  not  propose  this  Constitutional 
amendment  lightly,  but  I  am  convinced 
we  need  fundamental  changes  in  our 
budgeting  procedures  if  we  are  ever  to 
restore  fiscal  discipline  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  looming  deficit  cuts 
into  our  ability  to  deal  with  the  many 
other  problems  facing  the  Nation. 
Until  we  significantly  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, we  will  not  be  able  to  fully  fund 
many  other  vital  domestic  programs. 

Especially  at  this  moment  in  our  his- 
tory. Federal  funds  are  squeezed  tight- 
er than  ever.  The  recession  and  costs 
associated  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield  will  add  billions  to  the  Federal 
deficit,  thereby  reducing  funds  for 
other  programs. 


The  most  recent  budget  deficit  pro- 
jections, announced  by  the  administra- 
tion recently,  is  estimated  between 
$300  billion  and  $325  billion.  When  the 
costs  aissociated  with  Operation  Desert 
Shield  are  included,  and  the  $66  billion 
Social  Security  surplus  are  excluded, 
the  Federal  Government  could  face  an 
operating  deficit  in  excess  of  $400  bil- 
lion. 

Although  Congress  enacted  the  larg- 
est deficit  reduction  package  in  the 
Nation's  history,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  face  the  largest  defi- 
cit in  the  Nation's  history.  We  have 
been  unable  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  ball 
and  chain  on  our  economy. 

Where  does  the  money  come  for  new 
initiatives  when  the  deficit  continues 
to  eat  away  at  our  ability  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  country?  Budgetary  leger- 
demain will  not  solve  our  ongoing  fis- 
cal crisis;  fundamental  reform  of  our 
budget  processes  is  required  if  Federal 
deficits  are  to  be  controlled  over  the 
long  run. 

Solving  our  budget  problems  will  re- 
quire strong  action  in  a  number  of 
areas.  I  am  convinced  that  adding  an 
item  veto  provision  to  our  Constitution 
is  probably  the  single  most  important 
action  we  could  take  if  we  really  want 
to  end  the  deficit  nightmare. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
passed  this  constitutional  amendment 
out  of  committee  in  the  101st  Congress. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  decades  a  line- 
item  veto  constitutional  amendment 
had  been  passed  through  the  commit- 
tee process. 

The  item  veto  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  not  a  flash  in  the  pan 
idea,  Mr.  President.  It  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  history,  dating  back  to 
the  Confederate  Constitution.  In  the 
years  since  the  Civil  War  it  has  been 
included  in  the  constitutions  of  43  of 
the  50  States.  The  States  gave  their 
Governors  this  authority  because  it 
was  needed,  because  it  strengthens 
their  budget  processes,  and  because  it 
works.  No  State  that  has  adopted  the 
item  veto  has  ever  rep>ealed  it. 

UTiile  the  idea  has  demonstrated  its 
merit  at  the  State  level,  however,  it 
has  never  seriously  been  considered  at 
the  Federal  level.  Numerous  item  veto 
proposals  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress since  the  first  one  in  1876.  At 
least  seven  different  Presidents  have 
requested  item  veto  authority.  But 
none  of  these  proposals  or  requests  has 
ever  been  sent  to  the  States  or  been 
acted  on  by  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  long  past  time  to 
change  that  situation,  and  act  on  an 
item  veto  provision  that  helps  restore 
the  Presidents  veto  power.  I  say  re- 
store because  the  truth  is  that  the 
presidential  veto  is  now  a  much  weaker 
weapon  than  it  once  was. 

Under  our  constitution,  a  President 
can  only  veto  an  entire  bill.  He  or  she 
cannot  veto  individual  items  of  spend- 


ing within  the  bill— the  veto  is  an  all 
or  nothing  proposition.  When  our  Con- 
stitution was  written,  that  was  a  rea- 
sonable and  workable  balance  of  pow- 
ers between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  Government  was  smaller 
and  simpler.  Over  the  past  two  cen- 
turies, though.  Congress  has  tipped  the 
balance  in  its  favor  and  substantially 
eroded  the  Presidents  veto  ptower.  The 
growth  in  government,  together  with 
the  increasing  use  of  omnibus  legisla- 
tion, now  make  it  significantly  more 
difficult  for  a  President  to  play  the 
role  envisioned  by  the  Nation's  Found- 
ers. 

.^t  times,  a  President  has  the  choice 
of  either  shutting  down  the  Govern- 
ment, or  signing  into  law  billions  of 
dollars  of  spending  which  he  or  she 
does  not  support.  In  1987.  you  will  re- 
call, all  Government  spending  was  In- 
cluded in  a  single  omnibus  bill  instead 
of  the  13  annual  appropriation  bills 
that  Congress  usually  acts  on  to  exer- 
cise its  control  over  Government 
spending. 

Congress  did  pass  each  appropriation 
bill  on  its  own  in  1990.  rather  than  in 
one  lump  sum.  but  the  practice  of  at- 
taching controversial  items  to  most 
bills  in  an  effort  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  a  President  to  use  his  veto 
power  was  just  as  evident  Logrolling. 
and  packaging  good  and  bad  programs 
into  a  single  appropriations  bill,  have 
become  a  way  of  life 

These  practices  are  near  and  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  many  legislators,  but 
they  work  to  undermine  our  ability  to 
budget  in  a  fiscally  sound  and  respon- 
sible manner.  They  are  clearly  waste- 
ful, extravagant,  and  destructive. 

Congress  will  never  resolve  the  defi- 
cit problems.  Mr.  President,  if  it  con- 
tinues this  business  as  usual  approach. 
Congress  must  surrender  some  of  the 
prerogatives  it  has  accumulated  over 
the  years,  and  allow  at  least  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  Presidents  veto 
power. 

Many  members,  as  well  as  those  who 
benefit  from  the  current  way  of  doing 
things,  may  not  want  to  surrender  all 
the  power  they  have  gained.  To  ensure 
that  the  proper  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  is  main- 
tained— to  ensure  no  possibility  of  the 
creation  of  an  imperial  presidency — I 
am  proposing  only  a  partial  restora- 
tion, giving  the  President  item  veto 
authority,  but  allowing  Congress  to 
override  it  by  a  simple  constitutional 
majority. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  President 
would  have  to  choose,  either  veto  an 
entire  bill,  forcing  Congress  to  attempt 
to  override  by  two-thirds  vote,  or  use 
the  item  veto,  recognizing  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  Congress  to  over- 
ride. 

Stated  another  way.  it  simply  allows 
a  President  to  put  the  Congress  on 
record,  to  see  whether  there  is  m  fact 
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majority  suppiort  for  certain  individual 
items  of  spending  in  an  omnibus  bill. 
As  we  all  know  too  well,  most  Members 
of  Compress  have  never  seen  and  do  not 
know  about  many  of  the  literally  thou- 
sands of  individual  items  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  appropriations  bills 
enacted  every  year.  We  rely  on  staff, 
and  the  knowledge,  character,  and  abil- 
ity of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives that  are  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  that  handle 
the  bills.  Yet  all  these  items  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  majority  support  be- 
cause they  were  Included  in  a  major 
bill  that  majorities  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  supported. 

If  a  President  opposes  an  item,  why 
shouldn't  he  or  she  have  the  right  to 
ask  the  Congress  to  go  on  record,  and 
to  determine  whether  the  majority 
that  is  presumed  to  exist  actually  ex- 
ists"' In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic, 
Presidents  often  effectively  had  that 
right  because  bills  were  narrower  and 
did  not  deal  with  more  than  one  sub- 
ject. We  have  now  reached  the  point, 
however,  where  a  single  appropriations 
bill  contains  over  $558  billion  in  spend- 
ing authority,  a  practice  which  I  be- 
lieve usurps  the  President's  constitu- 
tionally-mandated role  in  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

Majority  override  means  that  a 
President  could  not  overturn  strong 
congressional  support  for  a  single  item 
through  use  of  the  item  veto  and  the 
support  of  "one-third  plus  one"  in  ei- 
ther the  House  or  the  Senate.  Only  the 
veto  of  an  entire  bill  would  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  override.  An  item  veto 
would  be  sustained  if  the  President 
commanded  majority  support,  and 
would  be  overturned  if  the  item  had 
majority  backing. 

The  item  veto  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  budget 
problems  we  are  facing.  Mr.  President. 
Dealing  with  the  deficit  will  require 
action  in  every  area  of  the  budget,  ac- 
tion that  will  be  difficult  and  distaste- 
ful. However,  this  prop)osal  can  and  will 
make  a  real  difference.  If  a  Federal 
item  veto  with  majority  override 
works  as  well  at  the  Federal  level  as  it 
does  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  it 
could  save  billions  of  taxpayers  dollars 
a  year. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
proposal  very  carefully.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  result  of  this  fair  and  reason- 
able examination  will  be  an  early  sub- 
mission of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  States  for  ratification.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues toward  these  objectives.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
S  J  Res  m 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattves  of  ttie  United  Stales  in  Congress  as- 


sembled (two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring 
theretn).  That  the  following  article  Is  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Slates,  which  shall  be  valid  to 
all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  Its  submission  to  the 
States  for  ratification: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"The  President  may  reduce  or  disapprove 
any  item  of  appropriation  In  any  Act  of  joint 
resolution,  except  any  item  of  appropriation 
for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
If  an  Act  or  Joint  resolution  is  approved  by 
the  President,  any  item  of  appropriation 
contained  therein  which  is  not  reduced  or 
disapproved  shall  become  law.  The  President 
shall  return  with  his  objections  any  item  of 
appropriation  reduced  or  disapproved  to  the 
House  in  which  the  Act  or  Joint  resolution 
containing  such  item  originated  The  Con- 
gress may,  in  the  manner  prescribed  under 
section  7  of  the  article  I  for  Acts  disapproved 
by  the  President,  reconsider  any  item  dis- 
approved or  reduced  under  this  article,  ex- 
cept that  only  a  majority  vote  of  each  House 
shall  be  required  to  approve  an  item  which 
has  ijeen  disapproved  or  to  restore  an  item 
which  has  been  reduced  by  the  President  to 
the  original  amount  contained  in  the  Act  or 
Joint  resolution."  • 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  senior  Senator  Alan  Dixon  in 
sponsoring  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  line-item  veto. 
Adding  a  line-item  veto  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  a  needed  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Last  April,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
approved  this  and  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  a  line-item  veto. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  1884  that 
the  committee  had  approved  any  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  a  line-item 
veto.  I  want  to  see  us  do  that  again 
this  year  and  move  it  forward. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution,  I  do  not  take  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  lightly.  Histori- 
cally, we  have  added  only  16  amend- 
ments since  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  the 
growing  Federal  deficit  shows  more 
clearly  with  each  passing  year  that 
Presidents  and  the  Congress  are  failing 
to  live  within  the  Government's  means. 

Absent  our  own  will  and  fortitude 
and  leadership  to  reduce  spending,  this 
constitutional  amendment  is  necessary 
to  help  alleviate  our  budgetary  prob- 
lems. 

The  line-item  veto  plan  my  colleague 
Senator  DiXON  and  I  propose  today 
takes  from  the  very  successful  history 
of  our  State  of  Illinois.  According  to 
some  studies,  the  Illinois  State  govern- 
ment is  able  to  reduce  its  annual  budg- 
et by  about  3  percent  because  of  the 
line-item  veto.  Similar  success  on  a 
Federal  basis  will  bring  us  that  much 
closer  to  reducing  the  national  debt. 

Our  amendment  is  relatively  simple. 
It  is  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  the  President  to  reduce  or  dis- 
approve any  item  of  appropriations  If 
he  does  not  reduce  or  disapprove  it.  the 
item  becomes  law.  If  he  does  reduce  or 
disapprove  it.  then  Congress  is  empow- 


ered to  override  that  veto  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  each  House  There  are 
those  who  are  concerned  that  the  line- 
item  veto  takes  away  power  from  the 
legislative  branch  and  puts  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  executive.  That  might  be 
so  if  this  veto  were  like  all  others  and 
required  a  two-thirds  override.  Ours 
does  not.  Our  legislation  is  faithful  to 
the  principle  of  majority  rule  in  pas- 
sage of  legislation.  It  threatens  only 
those  appropriations  items  which  often 
are  the  least  credible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  and  most  difficult  to 
justify. 

Forty-three  States  now  have  the 
line-item  veto.  It  is  by  no  means  a  pan- 
acea. It  is.  however,  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction  for  any  serious  attempt 
to  put  our  fiscal  affairs  in  order.  It  de- 
serves passage  by  Congress  and  ratifi- 
cation by  the  States.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee.  and  Mr.  Kerry  ): 
S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  200th  anniversary  of 
United  States-Portuguese  diplomatic 
relations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
PORTUGUESE  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Mr  Chafee,  and  Mr.  Kerry 
commemorating  the  bicentennial  of 
United  States-Portuguese  diplomatic 
relations.  Congressman  Machtley  is 
introducing  a  companion  measure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  February  21,  1791,  our  prede- 
cessors in  this  body  ratified  President 
George  Washington's  nominee.  David 
Humphreys  of  Connecticut,  to  be  our 
Nation's  first  Minister  to  Portugal,  and 
on  May  13.  Mr.  Humphreys  presented 
his  credentials  to  the  court  of  Lisbon. 
On  a  personal  note.  I  might  add  that 
136  years  later,  my  father.  Herbet  Pell, 
following  in  .Mr.  Humphreys'  footsteps, 
took  up  his  post  as  U.S.  Minister  in 
Lisbon. 

While  1791  marked  the  official  begin- 
ning of  United  States-Portuguese  rela- 
tions. Portugal's  ties  to  the  New  World 
reach  back  much  further— to  the  15th 
century— when  Portuguese  explorers 
paved  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Americas.  For  example,  the  Portuguese 
navigator  Cabrilho.  working  for  the 
Spanish  kings,  was  the  first  European 
to  sail  into  San  Diego  Bay. 

Indeed,  the  strong  maritime  tradi- 
tions of  Portugal  and  the  United  States 
have  contributed  to  the  bonds  between 
our  two  nations.  Sea  trade,  for  exam- 
ple, was  the  most  important  aspects  of 
United  States-Portuguese  relations 
during  the  19th  century.  New  England 
fishermen  regularly  visited  the  Por- 
tuguese islands  of  Cape  V^erde  and  the 
Azores  on  their  .Mlantic  Journeys. 
Many  Portuguese  manners  joined  the 
crews  of  the  American  ships  and  even- 
tually many  of  these  sailors  emigrated 
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to  New  England  towns.  The  United 
States  consulate  in  the  Azores, 
through  which  many  Portuguese  immi- 
grants passed,  is  the  oldest  active  Unit- 
ed States  consulate  post  in  the  world. 

Portuguese-Americans  have  contrib- 
uted  greatly  to  the  religious,  cultural, 
commercial,  and  political  life  of  our 
Nation.  The  first  synagogue  in  the 
I'nited  States— the  Touro  Synagogue 
in  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island—was 
dedicated  m  1763  by  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  ,Iews.  The  New  York  financial 
and  retail  community  was  built  in  part 
by  Portuguese  Jews,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  was  cofounded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abbe  Correira  da 
Serra.  a  Portuguese  botanist.  Compos- 
ers John  Philip  Sousa  and  Joe  Raposo. 
writers  Emma  Lazarus  and  John  Dos 
Passos.  and  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Benjamin  Cardozo  were  all  Portuguese- 
.■\mericans. 

Mr  President,  our  political  and  dip- 
lomatic ties  with  Portugal  are  strong. 
Portugal  is  a  valued  ally  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  an 
important  trans-Atlantic  partner.  Our 
two  countries  share  a  commitment  to 
democracy,  freedom,  and  peace — values 
which  are  particularly  important  as  we 
approach  such  challenges  as  the  war  m 
the  Middle  East,  the  great  changes  in 
Europe,  and  conflicts  in  Africa.  Por- 
tugal IS  a  great  friend  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  our  formal  relationship. 
Accordingly.  I  commend  this  resolu- 
tion to  my  colleagues  and  urge  their 
support. 


By  Mr,  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Levin.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Sv.mms. 

Mr.   Heflin.  Mr    Warner.   Mr. 

MoYNiHAN,      Mr.      Dixon.      Mr. 

Kerry.    .Mr.    Riegle,    .Mr     Bi'R- 

DICK.    Mr.    Grassley.    Mr.    San- 

ford.  Mr.  DIXON,  Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Si.MON.  Mr.  iNofYE.  and  Mr. 

DeConcinii; 
S.J.  Res.  56,  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  March 
10.  1991  and  ending  on  March  16,  1991.  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

DEAF  AWARENKSS  WFKK 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  second  week  of  March  1988  the 
whole  world  heard  the  voice  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Gallaudet  University.  In  the 
history  of  deaf  America  that  event 
stands  above  all  others  in  excitement 
and  importance  That  week  resulted  m 
the  installation  of  Gallaudefs  first- 
ever  deaf  president. 

Today  it  gives  me  great  pride  to  once 
again  introduce  a  resolution  that  gives 
national  recognition  to  that  historic 
wee  k 

Designating  March  10-16,  1991.  as 
"Deaf  Awareness  Week  "  will  help 
Americans— and  especially  the  more 
than  24  million  who  are  hearing-im- 
paired—remember that  important  week 


and  the  ideals  it  has  come  to  symbol- 
ize. 

This  special  week  will  once  again 
give  us  all  an  opportunity  to  "listen" 
to  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  hearing- 
impaired. 

Let  us  continue  the  proud  tradition 
of  observing  this  special  week  in  com- 
memoration of  the  truly  historic 
events  at  Gallaudet  University.* 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May  1991  as  "Na- 
tional   Foster    Care    Month";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  FOSTER  CARE  MONTR 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  Senate 
joint  resolution  which  would  designate 
May  of  this  year  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month." 

It  is  acknowledged  that  a  family  en- 
vironment with  loving  and  caring  par- 
ents is  the  idea!  situation  for  children. 
However,  in  the  United  States  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foster 
children  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  have  been  deprived  of  this  norma! 
home  relationship  involving  love,  shel- 
ter, and  other  needs  that  are  the  basic 
necessities  of  all  children.  Foster  par- 
ents volunteer  their  time,  energy,  and 
material  resources  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week,  to  help  enable  these  chil- 
dren to  develop  into  mature,  respon- 
sible, and  productive  adults. 

Our  Nation's  foster  parents  have  a 
long  and  proud  tradition  of  reaching 
out  to  those  children  who  need  them 
most.  We  need  to  publicly  recognize 
these  efforts  and  call  attention  to  the 
vital  needs  of  all  foster  children  in  the 
United  States.  Acknowledgment  of  the 
valuable  contributions  of  foster  care 
parents  will  provide  for  greater  public 
awareness  of  and  community  support 
for  these  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.   10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOLE,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
10,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  phase  out  the  earnings 
test  over  a  5-year  period  for  individuals 
who  have  attained  retirement  age,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S    IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [.Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  18,  a  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  certain  Federal  of- 
fenses. 

S.  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 


Steven.s]  was  added  a£  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  19.  a  bill  to  provide  expedited  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  habeas 
corpus  petitions  in  capital  cases 

s.  2S 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packu'OOD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  25.  a  bill  to 
protect  the  reproductive  rights  of 
women,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtJRMOND,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  and  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  68.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  chiropractors  as 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Armed 
Forces  to  provide  chiropractic  care. 
and  to  amend  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  special  pay  for  chiro- 
practic officers  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

S,  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dltienberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKfL.SKl]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  88.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
permanent  the  deduction  for  health  in- 
surance costs  for  self-employed  individ- 
uals. 

S.  106 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  106.  a  bill  to  entitled  the  "The  Drug 
Kingpin  Death  Penalty  Act." 

S    142 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  142.  a  bill  to  redefine  "extortion" 
for  purposes  of  the  Hobbs  Act. 

S.  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Bltins]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  143,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  re- 
duce special  interest  influence  on  elec- 
tions, to  increase  competition  in  poli- 
tics, to  reduce  campaign  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S    160 

At  the  request  of  Mr  SMrrH.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
160.  a  bill  to  extend  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  individuals 
involuntarily  separated  from  the 
Armed  Forces, 

At  the  request  of  Mr  McCaln  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell].  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochr.an].  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr  Gore], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  160,  supra 
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B.  191 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  RIEGI.E.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  Adams],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr  Rt'DMAN).  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Kohl],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr  Fowler],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Kasten]. 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr  SIMP- 
SON), the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKiJ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Ms  MikulskiJ  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  167,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  per- 
manently extend  qualified  mortgage 
bonds. 

S    190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  190,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
3104  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  veterans  who  have  a  service- 
connected  disability  and  who  are  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
receive  compensation,  without  reduc- 
tion, concurrently  with  retired  pay  re- 
duced on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  the 
disability  rating  of  such  veteran 

8.   IW 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  WiRTH]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  199,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exclude 
from  income  the  compensation  re- 
ceived for  active  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dangerous  foreign  area. 

8.  3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Smith,  his 
name  wa.s  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  204 
a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  certain  recalled  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
serve  in  the  highest  grade  previously 
held  while  on  active  duty. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  204.  supra 

K    206 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Wirth]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  206,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  equalize  the 
treatment  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  former 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  payment 
of  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  service 

S    218 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
LUOAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
218.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 


Commerce  to  make  additional  fre- 
quencies available  for  commercial  as- 
signment In  technologies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  251 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SMITH,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
221,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  authorize  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  arduous  conditions 
pursuant  to  an  assignment  or  duty  de- 
tail as  a  part  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield  to  participate  in  a  savings  pro- 
gram for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
assigned  for  permanent  duty  outside 
the  United  States. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  WiRTH]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  221.  supra. 

S    ?32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SMITH,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
232,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  coverage  under  Service- 
men's Group  Life  Insurance;  and  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  pay  a  death  gratuity  to  certain  sur- 
vivors of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  who  died  after  August  1.  1990. 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  such  In- 
crease. 

8.  2X1 

At  the  request  of  Mr  SMITH,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
237.  a  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire  or  imminent  danger. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NUNN.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr  WIRTH]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  237,  supra. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Binoaman],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr  Kerrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr  Bentsen].  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  DUREN- 
berger].  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr  PRESSLER].  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  MOYNIHAN). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
THLtRMOND].  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added  as  a 
cosponsors  of  S  238.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
obtain  independent  scientific  review  of 
the  available  scientific  evidence  re- 
garding associations  between  diseases 
and  exposure  to  dioxin  and  other  chem- 
ical compounds  in  herbicides,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  his 
name  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  238, 
supra. 

S.  23> 

At  the  request  of  Mr  SaRPanks,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wat^hington 
(Mr.  Gorton]  wsis  added  as  a  i  osfX)n.sor 
of  S.  239.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha 
Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  J66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr 
Reid)  was  added  as  a  cosr>onsor  of  S. 
266.  a  bill  to  prevent  and  punish  domes- 
tic and  international  terrorist  acts, 
and  other  purposes. 

S    267 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Graham]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S  267,  a  bill  to  prohibit  a 
State  from  imposing  an  income  tax  on 
the  ijension  or  retirement  income  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  not  residents  or 
domlclliaries  of  that  State. 

8    77!. 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'AMATO)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  275.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  tariff  preference  regime 
affecting  certain  articles  from  Andean 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S-  380 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Grass- 
ley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  280. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
foreign  deposits  in  the  deposit  insur- 
ance assessment  base,  to  permit  inclu- 
sion of  non-deposit  liabilities  In  the  de- 
posit Insurance  assessment  base,  to  re- 
quire the  FDIC  to  Implement  a  risk- 
based  deposit  insurance  premium 
structure,  to  establish  guidelines  for 
early  regulatory  Intervention  in  the  fi- 
nancial decline  of  banks,  and  to  permit 
regulatory  restrictions  on  brokered  de- 
posits. 

H    381 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Khnnkdv.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Ddcon).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
Wirth).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Binoaman]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  281.  a  bill  to  provide 
schoolbased  education  and  support 
services  and  comprehensive  family  sup- 
port services  to  families  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  are  serving  on  active  duty,  to  pro- 
vide continued  coverage  under  group 
health  plans  for  the  families  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  .lOI.VT  HE-Sol-moN  4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rkid.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  (Mr.  HOLLINGS).  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BRY.AN]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  45.  a  joint  resolution  to  re- 
quire display  of  the  POW  MIA  flag  at 
Federal  buildings. 

SENATE  .JOINT  RESOLUTION  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr,  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr,  Hlmpson).  the  Senator 
from  .Miiska  [Mr  MraKowsKij.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns),  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  46,  a  joint  resolution 
disapproving  the  action  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council  in  approving  the 
Assault  Weapon  Manufacturing  Strict 
Liability  Act  of  1990. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms  Mikulski],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  .A.KAKA].  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  49.  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate 1991  as  the  "Year  of  Public 
Health"  and  to  recognize  the  76th  An- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  HESOLCTION  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  17.  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  support  of  "Operation  Homefront." 


oners-of-war  as  "human  shields"  violates  Ge- 
neva Convention  provisions  against  intern- 
\ng  prisoners  near  combat  zones;  and 

Whereas  Saddam  Husseins  abuse,  exploi- 
lation.  and  public  display  of  United  Stales 
and  allied  prisoners-of-war  violate  Geneva 
Convention  provisions  on  the  treatment  of 
such  prisoners:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatnes  concurring).  That  the  Confrress 
urpes  the  President  U)  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  the  other  foreign  jcovernments  al- 
lied with  the  United  States  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal  with  jurisdiction  to  judge 
and  punish  Saddam.  Hussein  for— 

(li  conducting  unprovoked  war  against  Ku- 
wait and  Israel,  including  the  targeting, 
maiming,  and  killing  of  innocent  civilians; 
and 

(2)  abusing  prlsoners-of-war  captured  in 
the  War. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President 


SENATE  CONCURRKNT  RESOLU- 
TION 7-URGING  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
TRIBUNAL  TO  JUDGE  AND  PUN- 
ISH SADDAM  HUSSEIN  FOR  HIS 
OFFENSES 

Mr  COCHR.^N  (for  himself,  .Mr 
LfOAR.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr  McCain.  Mr 
PRESSLER.  and  Mr.  Simpson  i  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations; 

S.  Con.  Res.  7 
Whereas  the  military  forces  of  Iraq,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  Saddam  Hussein,  have 
killed,  tortured,  and  wrongfully  detained  Ku- 
waiti citizens  and  others  who  reside  in  Ku- 
wait, 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  military 
forces  have  engaged  in  a  wanton  spree  of  pil- 
laging and  destroying  private  properly  in 
Kuwait. 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  detained  hun- 
dreds of  foreign  nationals  for  more  than  four 
months  as  hostages  and  -human  shields"  m 
Iraci  and  Kuwait. 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  has  used  deadly 
missiles  against  civilian  population  centers 
in  Israel. 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein  has  called  for 
and  promoted  openly  acts  of  terrorism 
against  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Whereas  Saddam  Hussein's  slated  inten- 
tion  to   use  United   States  and   allied   pns- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  20— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration: 

S.  RES,  20 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  author- 
ized from  March  1.  1991,  through  February  29. 

1992.  and  March  1.  1992,  through  February  28. 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  i3i  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .«idmiinistration.  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  non-reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec  2,  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
for  the  period  .March  1.  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  J3. 183.489,  of  which  amount  il)  not  to 
exceed  $45,000  miay  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  las  author- 
ized by  .section  202(1 1  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization .Act  of  1946.  as  amended  i.  and  not 
to  exceed  Jl.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202iji  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  19461 

(b)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,302,578,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  las  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(11  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  may   be   expended   for   the   training   of 


the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(ji 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946! 

SEC  3  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1993.  respectively 

Sec.  4,  Expenses  of  the  comm.ittee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  commiittee. 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  the  Stationery.  US   Senate 

Sec,  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  comm.ittee  from.  March  1,  '.991.  through 
February  29,  1992,  and  March  i.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations," 


SENATE       RESOLUTION       21— ORIGI- 
N.AL  RESOLUTION   REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING     EXPENDITURES      BY 
THE     COMMITTEE    ON     ENVIRON- 
.MENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.   BURDICK.   from   the   Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported   an    original    resolution;    which 
was    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules  and  Administration; 
S   Res.  21 
Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,   and    functions   under   the   Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding   holding    hearings,     reporting    such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of   the    Standing   Rules   of   the    Senate,    the 
Comm.ittee     on     Environment     and     Public 
Works    IS    authorized    from    March    '..    1991. 
through  February  29.  1992.  and  .March  i.  1992, 
through  February  28,   1993,   m  its  discretion 
il)   to   m.ake   expenditures   from   the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2i  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  i3<  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government     departm.ent     or     agency     con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
miinistratlon.   u>  use  on   a   reimbursable,  or 
non-reim.bursable.   basis  the  services  of  any 
such  department  of  agency. 

Sec  2  lai  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
for  the  period  March  I,  1991,  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $2.771,486  00,  of  which  amount  d)  not 
to  exceed  $8,000  00  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.,  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,000  00  may  be  expended  for 
the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  i under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202ij)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946 1, 

(bi  For  the  period  March  i,  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2.874.714  00.  of  which  amount  (li  not  to  ex- 
ceed $8,000  00  m.ay  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
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Ized  by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
(Canlzatlon  Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not 
to  exceed  S2.000  00  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion act  of  1946). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1993.  respectively. 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  fi-om  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  U.S.  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993,  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  22— RELA- 
TIVE TO  BALTIC  RECOGNITION 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Lieberman)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S  Res  22 

Whereas  on  March  11.  1990.  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  de- 
clared the  restoration  of  the  Independence  of 
It  enjoyed  from  1918  until  its  forcible  annex- 
ation by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1940; 

Whereas  that  annexation  was  undertaken 
as  a  part  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  Pact; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never  rec- 
ognized that  annexation. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now  engaged 
In  a  brutal  repression  of  the  democratically 
elected  government  of  Lithuania.  Including 
the  killing  of  Innocent  civilians; 

Whereas  the  Republics  of  Latvia  and  Eisto- 
nla  have  also  declared  the  restoration  of 
their  Independence. 

Whereas  the  Republics  of  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia were  also  annexed  as  a  part  of  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  Pact; 

Whereas  similar  repression  is  now  threat- 
ened In  Latvia  and  Estonia:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  full  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  submit  legislation,  along  with 
Senators  Helms.  Smith.  DeConcini. 
Wallop,  and  Lieberman  as  original  co- 
sponsors,  urging  the  President  to  grant 
full  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Re- 
publics of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia 

While  the  attention  of  our  country 
and  world  is  properly  riveted  to  the  re- 
ports coming  In  from  the  Middle  East, 
we  must  not  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
believe  that  we  have  forgotten  or  for- 


given their  brutal  actions  in  Lithuania. 
The  slaughter  of  freedom-loving  civil- 
ians by  Soviet  troops  is  a  chilling  ac- 
tion reminiscent  of  the  worst  cold  war 
atrocities. 

When  Lithuanians  first  reasserted 
their  independence  on  March  U.  1990. 
those  of  us  who  counseled  diplomatic 
recognition  of  their  Government  were 
met  with  arguments  that  doing  so 
would  be  precipitous.  Those  arguments 
are  now  clearly  without  merit.  The  So- 
viets have  now  taken  the  precise  action 
we  intend  to  dissuade  by  a  measured 
response  to  their  previous  threats. 

The  murder  of  Lithuanians  whose 
only  crime  was  to  desire  freedom  and 
democracy  demands  an  immediate  re- 
sponse from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  should  grant  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  democratically 
elected  Governments  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  That  recognition 
will  send  the  clearest  possible  signal  to 
Soviet  leaders. 

Our  country  has  never  recognized  the 
illegal  annexation  of  the  Baltics  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  accomplished 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hitler-Stalin 
Pact  that  precipitated  World  War  II. 
We  should  now  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  Baltic  Independence  by  grant- 
ing diplomatic  recognition  to  their 
democratically  elected  trovernments.» 


23— AUTHOR- 
BEFORE   A 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 
IZING  TESTIMONY- 
GRAND  JURY 

Mr  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DOLE)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S   RES  23 

Whereas  a  Grand  Jury  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  has  caused  a  subpoena  to  be  Issued 
for  the  testimony  of  Michael  Kinsella.  a  Sen- 
ate employee; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  the  testi- 
mony of  employees  of  the  Senate  concerning 
information  acquired  In  the  course  of  their 
official  duties  Is  needful  for  use  In  any  court 
for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  the  Senate  will 
take  such  action  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the  privi 
leges  and  rights  of  the  Senate  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  Tliat  Michael  Kinsella  Is  author- 
ized to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury  In  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  except  as  to 
matters  for  which  a  privilege  should  be  as- 
serted. 


mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
9:30  am  .  January  30.  1991.  to  receive 
testimony  on  S  244.  a  bil!  to  provide 
for  a  referendum  on  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  LABOR  ,^.ND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  I>abor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  January 
30,  1991.  at  10  am  ,  for  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Lynn  Martin  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MrrXEEON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRmON.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
January  30.  1991,  at  2:15  p.m.  to  con- 
sider the  committee  budget  and  com- 
mittee rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECrr  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  January  30,  1991, 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  in- 
telligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  com- 


DEBT-FOR-NATURE  EXCHANGES 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  A  recent  New  York 
Times  article  discussed  the  evolution 
of  a  promising  financing  mechanism 
for  international  environmental 
projects.  Debt-for-nature  swaps  have 
grown  from  a  theory  put  forth  by 
Thomas  Lovejoy  to  a  proven  means  to 
provide  long-term  suppwrt  for  con- 
servation projects  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  opportunity  is  before  us  to 
expand  dramatically  the  use  of  this 
mechanism  I  hope  that  opportunity 
will  be  seized  by  this  administration. 

The  groundwork  for  an  expanded  use 
of  debt-for-nature  swaps  has  been  laid 
As  the  New  York  Times  article  notes. 
over  a  dozen  such  exchanges  have  been 
completed  to  date,  funding  a  variety  of 
conservation,  environmental  and  sci- 
entific projects. 

Although  the  first  of  these  swaps 
were  completed  using  private  funds, 
the  concept  can  and  has  been  used  by 
governments.  In  1989.  Senators  PELL. 
Lt'OAR.  and  I  joined  in  authoring  a  law 
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to  clear  the  way  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID]  to 
fund  debt-for-nature  exchanges.  We  saw 
the  promise  these  types  of  financial  ex- 
changes held  for  a  number  of  pressing 
local  environmental  concerns  around 
the  globe. 

We  were  under  no  illusions  that  debt- 
for-nature  swaps  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  foreign  debt  burden 
of  participating  countries,  but  they 
could  make  urgently  needed  financial 
support  available  to  chronically  under- 
funded local  conservation  groups. 

The  mechanism  is  a  viable  one.  but  it 
has  been  used  only  in  a  few  countries 
where  it  could  be  helpful  and  it  has  not 
tapped  the  full  range  of  debt  that  could 
be  applied  However,  as  the  article 
notes,  that  may  be  changing.  The  ad- 
ministration is  becoming  more  open  to 
the  use  of  Government-held  debts — food 
aid  or  economic  assistance  loans  for 
example— that  no  one  believes  will  be 
repaid  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  an  exces- 
sive burden  of  foreign  debts,  whether 
commercial  or  Government,  can  result 
In  increased  stress  on  environmental 
and  natural  resources  The  broader 
debt  relief  under  consideration  by  the 
administration  will  help  the  environ- 
ment directly  through  a  trust  fund  and 
indirectly  through  the  reduction  of 
economic  pressures  to  adopt  expedi- 
tious but  environmentally  wasteful 
economic  development  strategies. 

The  law  Senators  LrcAR.  Pell,  and  I 
authored  was  limited  in  its  specific  au- 
thorization of  action.  At  that  time,  the 
administration  was  strongly  against 
expanding  debt-for-nature  swap>s  to 
Government-held  debt.  We  were  told  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  and  budget- 
busting  if  it  were  Both  have  proven  to 
be  false.  I  am  pleased  the  administra- 
tion has  been  converted  to  the  possi- 
bilities offered  by  debt-for-nature 
swaps. 

But  there  are  other  sources  of  fund- 
ing that  remain  untapped.  For  those. 
we  hear  the  same  arguments  that  we 
heard  about  commercial  debts  a  few 
years  ago  and  food  assistance  debts  of 
more  recent  times — it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  swap,  the  negotiations  and 
the  mechanics  are  far  too  complex,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
successes  of  the  environmental  swaps 
to  date  show  that  the  approach  is  via- 
ble What  has  been  lacking  is  the  will 
and  determination  to  make  the  swaps 
work. 

Specifically.  I  refer  to  commercial 
debt  renegotiated  under  the  framework 
of  the  Brady  plan.  To  date,  the  admin- 
istration has  been  unwilling  to  support 
efforts  to  provide  what  we  have  termed 
"the  environmental  option"  in  those 
renegotiation  talks. 

As  the  102d  Congress  begins  its  legis- 
lative activity  in  earnest.  I  intended  to 
work  in  support  of  debt-for-nature 
swaps  in  three  areas.  First,  to  encour- 
age AID  to  use  its  existing  ability  to 


support  debt-for-nature  swaps  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  In  that  I  would 
also  include  aggressive  use  of  the  au- 
thorities and  directives  of  the  Global 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1989. 
Among  those  are  efforts  by  AID  to  en- 
courage other  developing  countries  to 
propose  debt-for-nature  swaps  and  to 
encourage  high  environmental  stand- 
ards in  the  foreign  aid  programs  of 
other  donor  countries. 

Second,  should  the  Latin  American 
initiative  be  reproposed  as  expected.  I 
intend  to  work  closely  with  the  admin- 
istration and  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  de- 
velop an  effective  program^ 

Third,  I  will  continue  to  support  the 
expansion  of  the  debt  swap  mechanism 
to  other  areas.  Future  debt  renegoti- 
ations certainly  appear  to  be  a  solid 
opportunity  to  support  international 
environmental  efforts. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Washington  Offers  mountain  of  Debt  to 

Sa\-k  Forests 

(By  Peter  Passell) 

Could  foreign  debt  be  the  lever  that  moves 
poor  countries  to  save  their  rain  forests'" 
President  Bush  apparently  thinks  so  The 
White  House  is  hacking  a  bold  program  to 
channel  billions  of  dollars  that  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  owe  Washington  into  local 
cunservation  projects. 

■  Debt  for  nature"  swaps  are  not  new  Pri- 
vate groups  are  already  busy  raising  cash  to 
buy  up  foreign  debt,  trading  the  I.O.U.'s  back 
to  the  financially  troubled  debtors  in  return 
for  commitments  to  acquire  parks  and  con- 
serve environmental  resources  in  eight  coun- 
tries. 

What  is  new  is  the  possible  addition  of  vast 
quantities  of  Government  money  to  the 
pot-- -and  the  prospect  of  a  systematic,  well- 
financed  defense  of  tropical  forests  that 
serve  as  a  natural  sink  for  greenhouse  gases 
and  shelter  the  lion's  share  of  the  worlds 
plant  and  animal  species. 

William  R<>in.v.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
programs  most  influential  champion,  be- 
lieves that  a  successful  reshuffling  of  some 
J12  billion  in  foreign  aid  loans  by  the  United 
States  would  mobilize  JlOO  million  a  year  for 
conservation  projects  The  approach  could 
also  serve  as  a  model  for  European  and  Japa- 
nese governments,  which  carry  another  $38 
billion  in  Latin  American  debt 

No  less  important  is  that  the  plan  requires 
the  participation  of  local  environmentalists, 
who  have  often  been  excluded  from  decision- 
making John  Sawhill.  the  head  of  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy,  an  active  promoter  of 
debt-for-nature  swaps,  argues  that  the  re- 
sulting public-private  partnerships  could  tilt 
local  interests  in  favor  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

The  big  question  now  is  whether  Washing- 
ton, preoccupied  by  war  m  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  recession  at  home,  is  sufficiently  com- 
mitted to  the  swap  idea  to  plow  through  the 
political  and  financial  obstacles  Much  de- 
pends on  the  Administration's  flexibility  in 
determining  which  Latin  debtors  are  eligi- 
ble For  its  part.  Congress  will  either  have  to 
allow  some  creative  accounting  on  the  debt 
shuffle  or  will  have  to  add  new  foreign  aid 
money  to  the  budget. 


Thomas  Lovejoy.  an  ecologist  now  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  dreamed  up  the 
idea  of  linking  foreign  debt  relief  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  environmental  projects  m  debtor 
nations  in  1984  .M  the  time,  crushing  foreign 
debts  had  led  most  poor  countries  to  cut 
back  on  environmental  protection  Why  not 
wipe  out  part  of  the  debts  denominated  in 
dollars  and  yen  for  commitments  to  spend 
cruzeiros  and  pesos  on  conservation? 

But  it  was  private  organizations,  not  gov- 
ernments or  commercial  banks,  that  turned 
theory  into  practice.  In  the  very  first  swap 
in  1987.  Conservation  International,  an 
.American  group,  paid  JIOOOOO  for  an 
uncollectible  J650,(XX)  that  Bolivia  owed  to 
Citicorp  The  group  then  agreed  to  wipe  out 
Bolivia's  $630. OCX)  debt  m  return  for  its  prom- 
ise to  protect  a  3,7-million-acre  buffer 
around  the  Beni  Biosphere  Reserve  and  to 
spend  the  equivalent  of  $2oO.CX)0  ;n  local  cur- 
rency to  manage  the  reserve.  Since  then,  14 
other  debt-for-nature  swaps  have  been  car- 
ried out.  reducing  external  debts  and  pro- 
tecting forests  in  Ecuador.  Costa  Rica,  the 
Philippines.  Madagascar.  Zambia,  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Poland 

Clever  financing  arrangements,  along  with 
the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  environ- 
mentally sensitive  governments,  have  mag- 
nified the  effects  of  the  $16  m,illion  invest- 
ment far  beyond  initial  expectations  But  as 
Mr.  Sawhill  of  the  Nature  Conservancy 
points  out.  dependence  on  charitable  dona- 
tions has  limited  the  overall  im.pact  on  the 
global  environment  to  'peanuts  "  That  is 
why  environmental  groups,  led  by  the  World 
Wildlife  Fund  in  Washington,  worked  hard  to 
make  a  case  for  Federal  intervention 

They  struck  pay  dirt  last  June  when  Mr. 
Bush  included  debt-for-nature  swaps  m  his 
"Enterprise  for  the  Americas  "  initiative,  a 
broad  effort  to  pare  debt.  liberalize  trade  and 
stimulate  investment  m  I^atm  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  October.  Congress  author- 
ized swaps  lor  some  Jl  7  biilion  m  debts  in- 
curred m  the  sales  of  subsidized  food  The 
President  is  expected  to  ask  that  the  swaps 
be  extended  to  loans  made  by  the  United 
States  .Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, as  well  as  Export-Import  Bank  and 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  origi- 
nally used  to  subsidize  United  States  ex- 
ports. 

To  be  eligible,  debtor  countries  will  have 
to  pass  muster  on  a  number  of  criteria— what 
one  environmental  lobbyist  calls  the  "flam- 
ing hoops  ■'  They  must  be  actively  working 
to  make  deals  with  their  other  big  creditors, 
in  particular  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  commercial 
banks.  And  they  must  open  their  borders  to 
foreign  investors  on  reasonable  terms 

The  ca.Tot  is  substantial  debt  relief  The 
.Administration  is  targeting  a  50  percent 
write-off  Payments  forgiven  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  would  be  converted  to  local 
currencies  and  deposited  m  a  national  envi- 
ronmental fund. 

The  money  could  be  used  for  anything 
from  conservation  training  to  restoration  of 
the  world's  oceans  and  atmosphere  But  out- 
lays would  be  planned  and  supervised  by 
boards  that  included  private  citizens  nomi- 
nated by  the  United  States  Government. 

Many  a  slip  is  still  possible  While  environ- 
mental interests  played  a  major  role  in  pass- 
ing the  legislation,  "different  people  in  the 
Administration  have  different  priorities." 
Mr.  Sawhill  noted. 

Jamaica.  Chile.  Bolivia  and  Costa  Rica  all 
reportedly  have  advocates  in  the  .Adminis- 
tration, and  will  probably  be  the  first  to  cut 
Enterprise  for  the  Americas  deals.  But  If  the 
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Unlt«il  StAl-«^8  tAkes  a  hard  line  on  debt  ar- 
rears or  foreign  Investment  rules,  environ- 
mentally critical  countries  like  Brazil  and 
Peru  will  not  qualify  anytime  soon 

Another  worry  Is  the  host  nations'  recep- 
tivity. Debt-for-nature  swaps  on  a  large  scale 
will  require  countries  to  reorder  economies 
priorities  Unless  govemmenU  cut  back  on 
other  spending  when  they  agree  to  spend 
more  on  the  environment,  the  arrangement 
will  be  Innatlonary 

Outright  rejection  of  swaps  as  an  Impinge- 
ment on  sovereignty,  the  position  taken  by 
Brazil's  former  President.  Jose  Sarney.  Is  no 
longer  fashionable  In  Latin  America  Indeed. 
Latin  American  politicians  seem  more  In- 
clined to  follow  the  lead  of  Costa  Rica,  which 
has  touted  debt-for-nature  as  a  way  to  sus- 
tain jobs  In  tourism  and  develop  agricultural 
techniques  that  will  allow  sustainable  devel- 
opment. 

It  Is  still  not  clear,  though,  whether  elect- 
ed officials  will  buy  the  Idea  of  Independent 
boards,  which  could  compete  with  estab- 
lished Interests  "Will  they  really  allow  any- 
body outside  the  government  to  have  guar- 
anteed funding' "  asked  Lamond  Godwin,  a 
vice  president  at  the  American  Express  Bank 
who  has  served  as  an  adviser  on  a  number  uf 
private  debt  swaps. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  swap 
Is  the  Issue  of  how  they  will  be  treated  In  the 
Federal  budget.  The  Administration  expecW 
to  arrange  deals  that  malnUIn  the  level  of 
payments  to  WashlngU)n  that  would  other- 
wise be  expected 

Debtor  countries  would  come  out  ahead, 
since  they  would  no  longer  need  to  resched- 
ule unpaid  debts  each  year  and  would  be  able 
to  liquidate  their  debts  In  a  reasonable  time 
frame  But  since  there  would  be  no  real  loss 
of  Income  to  Washington,  the  Administra- 
tion contends  that  there  ought  to  be  no  ef- 
fect on  budget  accounting 

If.  for  example,  a  country  is  now  paying  $1 
million  In  principle  plus  M  million  In  Inter- 
est each  year  on  an  $80  million  debt,  It  would 
go  on  writing  annual  checks  to  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  t5  million  But  all  the  J5 
minion  would  be  declared  repayment  of  prin- 
ciple, allowing  a  far  faster  liquidation  of  the 
debt  balance  The  M  million  annual  Interest, 
converted  to  local  currency,  would  go  Into 
the  national  environment  fund 

This  socially  redeeming  slelght-of-hand 
does  not,  however,  sit  well  with  the  profes- 
sionals who  keep  the  books  for  Congress 
Some  want  the  Treasury  to  treat  debt  reduc 
tlon  the  way  a  private  creditor  would  write 
off  a  bad  loan,  taking  a  loss  In  the  year  the 
deal  Is  signed  Congress  would  be  obliged  to 
appropriate  funds  to  cover  the  paper  loss, 
adding  to  the  budget  deficit. 

That  Is  not  a  problem  In  principle;  If  debt- 
for-nature  swaps  are  worth  doing,  the  logic 
goes,  they  are  worth  paying  for  But  as  a 
practical  matter  It  would  probably  torpedo 
large-scale  swaps  If  there  Is  a  single  budget 
Item  less  popular  than  foreign  assistance." 
said  one  senior  Administration  official,  "Im 
not  aware  of  it   " 

Environmental  groups  are  nonetheless  op- 
timistic Many  of  their  leaders  believe  that 
Mr   Bush  is  committed  to  their  cause. 

Once  off  the  ground,  they  believe,  the  ini- 
tiatives win  be  imitated  In  Europe  and 
Japan  Debt-for-nature  provisions  could  also 
be  routinely  integrated  Into  the  rescheduling 
of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  debts 
owed  to  the  World  Bank  and  tl.e  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  If  the  optimists  are 
right,  the  only  practical  limit  on  their  scale 
will  be  good  ideas  for  making  conservation 
compatible  with  economic  development.* 


NATIONAI-   APPHKCIATlON   [lAY 
FOR  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  COATS  Mr.  President,  today. 
January  30,  199L  Is  National  Apprecia- 
tion Day  for  Catholic  Schools,  and  I 
would  like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  and  applaud  the  hard  work  of 
teachers,  administrators,  and  students 
involved  in  Catholic  education  in  Indi- 
ana. 

The  successes  of  Catholic  elennentary 
and  secondary  schools  and  universities 
in  both  our  country  and  in  my  State 
are  a  model  for  educational  institu- 
tions everywhere. 

This  success  is  no  accident:  Catholic 
schools  combine  the  exceptional  moti- 
vation skills  of  teachers,  strict  dis- 
cipline, interaction  between  parents 
and  students,  commitment  to  a  value- 
based  education  and  high  academic 
standards  which  are  all  factors  in  the 
winnlnK  equation. 

Consider  just  a  few  statistics: 
Eighty-three  percent  of  Catholic  high 
school  graduates  go  to  college  The 
drop-out  rate  in  Catholic  high  schools 
is  3  percent  versus  a  national  average 
of  14  percent. 

In  national  math  and  science 
achievement  tests  at  both  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels.  Catholic 
school  students  outscored  their  public 
school  counterparts. 

Catholic  schools  educate  children 
from  a  broad  spectrum  of  backgrounds, 
including  African  American.  Hispanic. 
Asian  and  others  Many  Catholic 
school  students— from  20  to  80  percent 
in  certain  urban  areas — are  not  even 
Catholic. 

The  academic  reputation  which 
Catholic  schools  have  earned  Is  so 
strong  that  many  students  and  their 
parents  choose  Catholic  education  over 
other  options  available.  In  the  inner 
city.  Catholic  schools  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  a  quality  of  education  that 
many  urban  children  might  not  other- 
wise have. 

The  Catholic  schools'  success  serves 
not  just  the  Catholic  community  but 
all  of  American  society.  So  I  again 
offer  my  congratulations  to  these  dedi- 
cated faculty,  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  for  their  success  In  Catholic 
education,  as  well  as  my  thanks  for  the 
example  of  hope  thoy  (five  to  all  of  us.« 


involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  (letermlnation  under  rule 
35  for  Samual  H  Poole,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Sanfokd,  to  par 
ticipate  in  a  program  in  Germany, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Council  of 
Young  Political  Leaders  [ACYPL]  and 
the  German  Atlantic  Society,  from  No- 
vember 24-December  3.  1990. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Poole  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Germany,  at  the  expense  of  the 
ACYPL  and  the  German  Atlantic  Soci- 
ety, is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  for  Dr.  James  P  Lucier,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  F'orelgn 
Relations,  to  participate  in  a  program 
in  Oman,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  the 
Government  of  Oman,  from  November 
28  to  December  1.  1990 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Dr  Lucier  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Oman  which  is  partially  fund- 
ed by  the  Government  of  Oman,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35.  PARA- 
GRAPH 4.  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OF  EDU- 
CATIONAL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOR 
EIGN  ORGANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congrf.ssional  Record  no- 
tices of  Senate  employees  who  partici- 
pate in  programs,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization 


Rule  1 
meeting 


COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE  RULES 
OF  PROCEDURE 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  Senate  rule  XXVI  requires 
that,  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  first 
year  of  each  Congress,  the  rules  of  each 
committee  be  published  in  the  Record. 

In  compliance  with  this  provision.  I 
ask  that  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  as  amended  on  January  23. 
1991.  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  rules  follow: 

COMMrrTEE  ON  FINANCE 
Kl'LES  OF  PROCEDURE 
(Adopted  January  23,  1991 ) 
Regular  Meeting  Days  -The  regular 
day  of  the  committee  shall  be  the 
second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
except  that  If  there  be  no  business  Ix-fore  the 
committee    the    regular    meeting    shall    be 
omitted. 

Rule  2  Committee  Meetings— Wi  Except  as 
provided  by  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
special  meetings  called  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee)  and  subsection  (bi  of  this  rule, 
committee  meetings,  for  the  ■conduct  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings,  or 
for  any  other  purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the 
chairman  Members  will  be  notified  of  com- 
mittee meetings  at  least  48  hours  in  advance, 
unless  the  chairman  determines  that  an 
emergency  situation  requires  a  meeting  on 
shorter  notice.  The  notification  will  include 
a  written  agenda  together  with  materials 
prepared  by  the  suff  relating  to  that  agenda 
After  the  agenda  for  a  committee  meeting  is 
published  and  distributed,  no  nongermane 
items  may  be  brought  up  during  that  meet- 
ing unless  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  agree  to  consider  those  Items. 


(bi  In  the  absence  of  the  chaliTnan.  meet- 
ings of  the  connmlttee  may  be  called  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  present,  provided  authority  t«  call 
meetings  has  been  delegated  to  such  member 
by  the  chairman. 

Rule  3  Presiding  Officer— <a.)  The  chairman 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of 
the  committee  except  that  in  his  absence  the 
ranking  majority  member  who  is  present  at 
the  meeting  shall  preside 

(bi  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsection  (ai  any  member  of  the  committee 
may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a  hearing 

Rule  4  Quorums  — (ai  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi  one-third  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee,  including  not  less  than 
one  member  of  the  majority  party  and  one 
member  of  the  minority  party,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  business. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescrltied  by 
.subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing 

Rule  5  Reporting  of  Measures  or  Rec- 
ommendations--'No  measure  or  recommenda- 
tion shall  t>e  reported  from  the  committee 
unless  a  majority  of  the  comnxittee  is  actu- 
ally present  and  a  majority  of  those  present 
concur. 

Rule  6-  Proxy  Voting.  Polling. — (ai  Except  as 
provided  by  paragraph  7(aK3)  of  Rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating 
to  limitation  on  use  of  proxy  voting  to  re- 
port a  measure  or  matter),  members  who  are 
unable  to  be  present  may  have  their  vote  re- 
corded by  proxy 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
members  who  are  unable  to  be  present  and 
whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by  proxy  may 
be  p<.jlled  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their 
vote  on  any  rollcall  taken  by  the  committee 

Rule  7  Order  oj  Motions  When  several 
motions  are  before  the  committee  dealing 
with  related  or  overlapping  matters,  the 
chairman  may  specify  the  order  in  which  the 
motions  shall  be  voted  upon 

Rule  8  Bringing  a  .Matter  to  a  Vote—U  the 
chairman  determines  that  a  motion  or 
amendment  has  been  adequately  debated,  he 
may  call  for  a  vote  on  such  motion  or 
amendment,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be 
taken,  unless  the  committee  votes  to  con- 
tinue debate  on  such  motion  or  amendment, 
as  the  case  may  be  The  vote  on  a  motion  to 
continue  det)ate  on  any  motion  or  amend 
ment  shall  V>e  taken  without  debate. 

Rule  9  Public  Announcement  of  Committee 
Votes  —Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(b)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  public  announcement  of  votes), 
the  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  by  the 
tommitt<»e  on  any  measure  (or  amendment 
thereU"))  or  matter  shall  be  announced  pub- 
ihly  not  later  than  the  day  on  which  such 
measure  or  matter  is  ordered  reported  from 
the  committee 

Rule  10  Subpoenas  -  Subpoenas  for  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  and  records  shall  be 
Issued  by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him 

Rule  11  Open  Committee  Hearings  —To  the 
extent  required  by  paragraph  5  of  Rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating 
to  limitations  on  open  hearings),  each  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public 

Rule  12.  Announcement  of  Hearings  —The 
committee  shall  undertake  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4(a)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
(relating  to  public  notice  of  committee  hear- 


ings) to  issue  public  announcements  of  hear- 
ings it  intends  to  hold  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  hearings. 

Rule  13  Witnesses  at  Hearings —ta.\  Each 
witness  who  is  scheduled  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  must  submit  his  written  testimony 
tx)  the  staff  director  not  later  than  noon  of* 
the  business  day  immediately  before  the  last 
business  day  preceding  the  day  on  which  he 
is  scheduled  to  appear.  Such  written  testl 
mony  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  points  covered  in  the 
written  testimony.  Having  submitted  his 
written  testimony,  the  witness  shall  be  al- 
lowed not  more  than  ten  minutes  for  oral 
presentation  of  his  statement. 

(bi  Witnesses  may  not  read  their  entire 
written  testimony,  but  must  confine  their 
oral  presentation  to  a  summarization  of 
their  arguments. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  observe  proper  stand- 
ards of  dignity,  decorum  and  propriety  while 
presenting  their  views  to  the  committee. 
Any  witness  who  violates  this  rule  shall  be 
dismissed,  and  his  testimony  (both  oral  and 
written)  shall  not  appear  in  the  record  of  the 
hearing. 

(d)  In  scheduling  witnesses  for  hearings, 
the  staff  shall  attempt  to  schedule  witnesses 
so  as  to  attain  a  balance  of  views  early  in 
the  hearings  Every  member  of  the  commit- 
tees may  designate  witnesses  who  will  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  to  testify.  To  the 
extent  that  a  witness  designated  by  a  mem- 
ber cannot  be  scheduled  to  testify  during  the 
time  set  aside  for  the  hearing,  a  special  time 
will  be  set  aside  for  that  witness  to  testify  if 
the  member  designating  that  witness  is 
available  at  that  time  to  chair  the  hearing. 

Rule  14,  Audiences— Persons  admitted  into 
the  audience  for  open  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  themselves  with  the 
dignity,  decorum,  courtesy  and  propriety 
traditionally  observed  by  the  Senate  Dem- 
onstrations of  approval  or  disapproval  of  any 
statement  or  act  by  any  member  or  witness 
are  not  allowed.  Persons  creating  confusion 
or  distraction  or  otherwise  disrupting  the  or- 
derly proceeding  of  the  hearing  shall  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  hearing. 

Rule  15,  Broadcasting  of  Hearings. — (ai 
Broadcasting  of  open  hearings  by  television 
or  radio  coverage  shall  be  allowed  upon  ap 
proval  by  the  chairman  of  a  request  filed 
with  the  staff  director  not  lat«r  than  noon  of 
the  day  before  the  day  on  which  such  cov- 
erage is  desired 

(b)  If  such  approval  is  granted,  broadcast- 
ing coverage  of  the  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted unobtrusively  and  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy 
and  decorum  traditionally  observed  by  the 
Senate 

(c)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

(d)  Additional  lighting  may  be  installed  in 
the  hearing  room  by  the  media  in  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  to  the  lowest 
level  necessary  to  provide  adequate  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  hearing  at  the  then 
current  state  of  the  art  of  television  cov- 
erage 

(e)  The  additional  lighting  authorized  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  rule  shall  not  be  di- 
rected into  the  eyes  of  any  members  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  witness,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  member  or  witness,  offend- 
ing lighting  shall  be  extinguished 

(fi  No  witness  shall  be  required  to  t>e  pho- 
tographed at  any  hearing  or  to  give  testi- 
mony while  the  broadcasting  (or  coverage  of 
that  hearing  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 


quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  television  cov- 
erage, all  equipment  used  for  coverage  shall 
be  turned  off. 

Rule  16  Subcommittees  — •&  The  chairman, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  comimittee. 
shall  appoint  legislative  subcommittees.  All 
legislation  shall  be  kept  on  the  full  commit- 
tee calendar  unless  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting  agree  to  refer  spe- 
cific legislation  to  an  appropriate  sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  chairman  may  limit  the  period  dur- 
ing which  House-passed  legislation  referred 
to  a  subcommittee  under  paragraph  ,a;  will 
remain  m  that  subcommittee  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  legislation  will  be  restored 
to  the  full  committee  calendar  The  period 
referred  to  m  the  preceding  sentences  should 
be  6  weeks,  but  may  be  extended  m  the  event 
that  adjournment  or  a  long  recess  is  immi- 
nent. 

(C)  All  decisions  of  the  chairman  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  or  modification  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee, 

(d)  The  full  comm.ittee  may  at  any  time  by 
majority  vote  of  those  members  present  dis- 
charge a  subcom.mittee  from:  further  consid- 
eration of  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

(ei  Because  the  Senate  is  constitutionally 
prohibited  from,  passing  ."-evenue  legislation 
originating  m  the  Senate.  sut>com.mittee8 
may  mark  up  legislation  originating  in  the 
Senate  and  referred  to  them  under  Rule  16<ai 
to  develop  specific  proposals  for  full  commits 
tee  consideration  but  m.ay  not  report  such 
legislation  to  the  full  committee  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  does  not  apply  to  nonrev- 
enue  legislation  originating  in  the  Senate, 

(fi  The  chairman  and  ranking  m.inority 
members  shall  serve  as  nonvoting  ei  officio 
m.embers  of  the  subcommittees  on  which 
they  do  not  serve  as  voting  membe.'? 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  comm.ittee  may  at- 
tend hearings  held  by  any  subcommittee  and 
question  witnesses  testifying  before  that 
subcommittee, 

(h)  Subcom.mittee  meeting  times  shall  be 
coordinated  by  the  staff  director  to  insure 
that-- 

(II  no  subcommittee  meeting  will  be  held 
when  the  committee  is  m  executive  session, 
except  by  unanimous  consent; 

(2)  no  more  than  one  subcommittee  will 
meet  when  the  full  committee  is  holding 
hearings;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  two  subcommittees  will 
meet  at  the  same  time 

Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (2)  and  i3i,  a 
subcommittee  may  meet  when  the  full  com- 
mittee IS  holding  hearings  and  two  sub- 
committees may  meet  at  the  same  time  only 
upon  the  approval  of  the  chaliTnan  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
and  subcommittees  involved. 

(ii  All  nominations  shall  be  considered  by 
the  full  comm.ittee, 

(J)  The  chairman  will  attempt  to  schedule 
reasonably  frequent  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  to  permit  consideration  of  .egis- 
iation  reported  favorably  to  the  comm.ittee 
by  the  subcommittees. 

Rule  17,  Trariscripts  cf  Committee  .Meetings  — 
.^n  accurate  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  mark- 
ups of  the  committee,  whether  they  be  open 
or  closed  to  the  public.  This  record,  marked 
as  "uncorrected,"  shall  be  available  for  in- 
spection by  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  miem- 
bers  of  the  committee  together  with  their 
staffs,  at  any  time.  This  record  shall  not  be 
published  or  made  public  in  any  way  except 

(ai  By  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
after  all  members  of  the  committee  have  had 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  correct  their  re- 
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marks  for  gTammatlcal  errors  or  to  accu- 
raU'ly  renect  statements  made. 

(bi  Any  member  may  release  his  own  re- 
marks made  In  any  markup  of  the  commit- 
tee provided  that  every  member  or  witness 
whose  remarks  are  contained  in  the  released 
portion  Is  ^iven  a  reasonable  opportunity  be- 
fore release  to  correct  their  remarks. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  in  the  case  of 
the  record  of  an  executive  session  of  the 
committee  that  Is  closed  to  the  public  pursu- 
ant to  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  the  record  shall  not  be  published 
or  made  public  In  any  way  except  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee  after  all  members 
Of  the  committee  have  had  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  correct  their  remarks  for  gram- 
matical errors  or  to  accurately  reflect  state- 
ments made 

Rule  18  Amendment  of  Rules— The  fore- 
going rules  may  be  added  to,  modified, 
amended  or  suspended  at  any  time.* 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  TESTING- 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing: the  102d  ConKress.  we  must 
confront  a  number  of  issues  that  are 
literally  matters  of  life  and  death.  One 
of  these  is  the  continued  problem  of 
druK  and  alcohol  abuse  in  the  transpor- 
tation industries.  On  January  4.  we 
marked  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Chase,  MD  tragedy,  which  claimed  16 
lives  and  injured  170  railroad  pas- 
sengers. The  engineer  and  brakeman  of 
the  conrall  locomotive  that  caused  the 
crash  were  using  drugs  at  the  time. 

Four  years  have  passed.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  through  De- 
partment of  Transportation  rules  re- 
quiring that  transportation  employees 
be  tested  for  drug  use  only.  These  re- 
quirements do  not  go  far  enough.  Re- 
cently, we  were  provided  a  grim  re- 
minder that  transportation  worker 
testing  must  cover  alcohol,  as  well  as 
drug  use.  On  December  28,  1990,  a  Bos- 
ton mass  transit  operator,  with  a  blood 
alcohol  content  above  0.10  percent, 
crashed  his  trolley  car  into  another,  in- 
juring 33  people.  According  to  press  re- 
ports, the  operator  initially  claimed 
there  were  equipment  problems  with 
the  trolley,  but  none  was  discovered 
The  general  manager  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Transportation  Authority 
said,  "It  is  clear  that  the  operator's  in- 
ability to  function  was  the  critical  ele- 
ment *  *  *  There  is  no  better  argu- 
ment for  random  drug  testing  than 
what  we've  seen  in  the  last  few  days  " 

On  nine  occasions,  in  the  last  two 
Congresses,  the  Senate  has  passed  leg- 
islation to  require  random  drug  and  al- 
cohol testing  of  critical  safety  employ- 
ees in  the  transportation  Industries 
The  House  has  failed  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations on  this  issue.  In  the  coming 
weeks.  I  will  be  working  with  Senator 
HoLi.iNGS,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  others  to  see 
that  this  llfesaving  legislation  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr    President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  these  efforts. • 


HONORING  0,'^HKOSH  TRUCK 
•  Mr.  KA.STKN  Mr  President,  the 
greatest  weapon  the  Linited  States  has 
is  the  hai-d  work  and  creativity  of  its 
people  Winning  the  war  against  the 
Iraqi  dictator  will  be  the  achievement 
not  only  of  our  brave  servicemen  and 
women,  but  of  all  Americans  who  have 
worked  to  make  our  country  No.  1  in 
product  innovation  and  craftsmanship. 

Today,  I'd  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  Chamber  to  one  group  of  people 
who  really  stand  out.  The  employees  of 
Wisconsin's  Oshkosh  Truck  Corp.  have 
manufactured  the  heavy  expanded  mo- 
bility tactical  trucks— or  HEMTT— 
that  have  done  such  a  great  job  under 
combat  conditions  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  of  these  trucks  are  rolling  off  the 
assembly  line  right  now,  and  being 
placed  on  the  C-5  transport  aircraft 
that  will  bring  them  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Our  soldiers  deserve  every  possible 
advantage  we  can  give  them  Oshkosh 
Truck  is  doing  its  part  to  make  their 
lives  easier— and  these  hard-working 
Wisconsinites,  led  by  company  Presi- 
dent R.  Eugene  Goodson,  deserve  our 
recognition  and  our  praise.* 


from  Nevada  (Mr  RKID]  in  righting  this 
wrong.  There  is  simply  no  justification 
for  making  these  pensioners  pay  taxes 
for  services  they  no  longer  receive,  in 
States  where  they  no  longer  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
this  body  will  see  fit  to  take  steps  to 
correct  this  wrongful  taxation  As 
James  Otis,  an  American  Revolution- 
ary statesman  said,  "Taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny."* 


DOUBLE  JEOPARDY  FOR  RETIRED 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  in  taking  steps  to 
correct  a  situation  of  double  Jeopardy 
for  many  of  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens. The  situation  to  which  I  refer  is 
some  States'  practice  of  taxing  the  re- 
tirement income  of  people  who  are  not 
residents  of  those  States.  Twelve 
States  now  tax  the  pensions  of  people 
who  have  moved  elsewhere.  Further- 
more, some  of  these  States  go  so  far  as 
to  base  their  tax  not  only  on  pension 
income,  but  on  the  total  income  of 
their  former  residents. 

Mr  President.  I  come  from  a  State 
that  attracts  retirees.  One  of  the  many 
reasons  that  people  choose  to  spend 
their  golden  years  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona—and I  must  say  the  list  is  long- 
is  that  Arizona  has  a  relatively  low 
rate  of  taxation  on  pension  incomes  S 
267  would  make  sure  that  the  nest  egg 
of  these  retirees  is  not  shattered  by  a 
practice  of  taxation  that  often  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  them— a  practice  that 
takes  a  great  toll  on  Americans  who 
live  on  a  fixed  income.  This  bill  would 
finally  prohibit  a  State  from  imposing 
an  income  tax  on  the  pension  income  of 
individuals  who  are  no  longer  residents 
of  that  State 

1  would  suggest.  Mr  President,  that 
the  status  quo  for  many  unfortunate 
retirees  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
taxation  without  representation,  a  sit- 
uation that  our  Forefathers  fought  a 
revolution  over.  Clearly,  this  practice 
must  end.  In  a  time  when  fighting  for 
what  is  right  weighs  heavily  in  the 
minds  oi  all  Americans,  I  would  com- 
mend   the    leadership   of    the    Senator 


IMPLEMENTING  THE  CIVIL 
JUSTICE  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1990.  President  Bush  signed 
into  law  the  Judicial  Improvements 
Act  of  1990.  Title  I  is  the  Civil  Justice 
Reform  Act,  whuh  wa-s  praised  by  the 
President  as  making  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  management  of 
the  civil  justice  system  The  act  ad- 
dresses the  monumental  problems  of 
costs  and  delay  in  civil  litigation  by 
mandating  a  series  of  sweeping  steps  at 
the  local  and  national  level  to  make 
Federal  civil  litigation  more  afford- 
able, more  accessible,  and  less  time 
consuming. 

A  principal  feature  of  the  act  is  the 
requirement  that  every  district  court 
develop  and  implement  a  civil  justice 
expense  and  delay  reduction  plan  The 
district  court  shall  do  so  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  local  advisory 
group.  Section  478  mandates  that  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  chapter,  the  advisory  group  re- 
quired in  each  United  States  district 
court  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  each  district  court,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  other  judges  of  such 
court. 

The  function  of  the  advisory  groups 
is  to  formulate  individual  plans  to  im- 
plement the  principles  of  the  bill  in 
each  district  court.  The  obvious  impor- 
tance of  these  groups  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  quality  of  their  member- 
ship. It  is  vital  for  the  advisory  groups 
to  be  comprised  of  a  wide  range  of  indi- 
viduals with  broad  experience  in  Fed- 
eral litigation  This  will  help  ensure 
that  effective  and  fair  plans  are  devel- 
oped and  implemented 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attentitin  of  my  col- 
leagues two  districts  that  have  already 
appointed  advisory  groups  the  South- 
ern District  of  P'lorida,  located  m 
Miami,  and  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York,  located  in  Brooklyn  The  ex- 
tremely high  quality  and  the  wide 
range  of  expertise  represented  by  the 
members  of  these  appointed  groups  is 
exactly  what  I  envisioned  when  draft- 
ing the  legislation  I  am  impressed  and 
encouraged  by  the  first  steps  that  have 
been  taken  by  these  two  district  courts 
to  implement  the  Civil  Justice  Reform 
Act.  1  hope  other  district  courts  will 
use  the  Southern  District  of  Florida 
and  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York 
as  role  models. 
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Chief  Judge  James  Lawrence  King  of 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida  has 
appointed  the  following  distinguished 
individuals  as  members  of  his  district 
court  s  advisory  group:  Chesterfield 
Smith,  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  attorney  with 
Holland  &  Knight:  Ana  Barnett. 
Stearns,  Weaver,  Miller.  Weissler, 
Alhadeff  &  Sitterson.  PA.;  Randall  C. 
Berg.  Jr..  executive  director,  Florida 
Justice  Institute.  Inc.;  Richard  Capen. 
vice  president.  Knight-Ridder.  Inc.; 
Robert  Coords,  chief  executive  officer. 
Sun  Bank;  Dean  Mary  Doyle.  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  School  of  Law;  Robert  L. 
Dube.  Dube  &  Wright.  PA..  Elizabeth 
Du  Fresne.  Southeast  Financial  Cen- 
ter; Alan  G.  Greer.  Floyd  Pearson 
Richman  Greer  Weil  Zack  & 
Brumbaugh.  P. A.;  James  Jay  Hogan. 
Hogan.  Greer  &  Shapiro.  PA;  Robert 
Krawcheck.  assistant  county  attorney; 
Ira  J  Kurzban.  Kurzban.  Kurzban  & 
Weinger.  P.A  ;  Henry  Latimer.  Fine 
Jacobson  Schwartz  Nash  Block  &  Eng- 
land. P.A.;  Dexter  Lehtinen,  US  attor- 
ney; Edward  A.  Moss.  Anderson.  Moss. 
Parks  &  Russo.  PA.;  Aaron  S. 
Podhurst.  Podhurst.  Orseck  Josefsberg 
Meadow  Olin  &  Perwin.  PA.;  Raul  L. 
Rodriguez,  AIA.  Rodriguez  &  Quiroga; 
Thomas  E.  Scott.  Steel  Hector  &  Davis; 
Charlcne  H.  Sorrentino.  U.S.  mag- 
istrate judge;  and  T.G.  Cheleotis  clerk 
of  the  court 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Judge  King  in 
selecting  a  group  that  is  diverse  and 
experienced  Members  of  the  commu- 
nity with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
local  legal  system  are  part  of  this 
group.  From  trial  attorneys  to  profes- 
sors of  law.  from  leaders  in  business  to 
district  court  judges — all  of  those  who 
use  the  courts  will  have  a  role  to  play 
in  the  implementation  of  the  plan. 
That  was  precisely  the  intent  of  this 
legislation. 

Chief  Judge  Tnomas  C.  Piatt  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  has  also 
taken  a  strong,  positive  lead  in  ap- 
pointing his  advisory  group.  The  mem- 
bers include:  as  chairman.  Edwin  J. 
Wesely.  Wlnthrop.  Stimson.  Putnam  & 
Roberts;  as  deputy  chair.  Stephen  P. 
Hoffman,  of  Pomerantz  Levy  Haudck 
Block  &  Grossman;  Bruce  Barton.  Dis- 
trict Executive  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  Y'ork;  Robert  L.  Begleiter. 
Chief.  Civil  Division.  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office;  Joel  Berger.  Senior  Litigator, 
corporation  counsel;  Prof.  Margaret  A 
Berger.  Brooklyn  Law  School;  Bertram 
Bronzaft,  Garwin.  Bronzaft  Cerstein  & 
Fisher;  Raymond  L.  Casey;  as  reporter. 
Prof.  Edward  D.  Cavanagh.  St.  Johns 
University  School  of  Law;  Prof.  Oscar 
G  Chase.  New  York  University  School 
of  Law;  Thomas  F.  Clause.  Jr..  Win- 
throp.  Stimson.  Putnam  &  Roberts; 
Ellen  M  Coin.  Graubard  Mollen  Horo- 
witz Pomeranz  &  Shapiro;  Thomas 
Concannon.  Legal  Aid  Society;  Jo 
Davis.  Kaye.  Scholer.  Fierman  &  Hays; 
Hon.    Sandra    J.    Feuerstein.    district 


court  judge;  Barbara  Flicker,  director. 
Institution  of  Judicial  Administration, 
New  York  University  School  of  Law; 
Cherie  A.  Gaines,  executive  director. 
Bedford  Stuyvesant  Community  Legal 
Services  Corp.;  Thomas  L.  Genovese. 
vice  president  and  general  counsel. 
Grumman  Corp.;  John  C.  Gray.  Jr.. 
project  director.  Brooklyn  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corp.;  Robert  C.  Heinemann.  clerk 
of  the  court.  Eastern  District  of  New 
Y'ork;  Peter  Herbert.  Cowan.  Liebowitz 
&  Latman,  PC;  Stephen  Hochhauser. 
Bertine.  Hufnagel.  Headley  &  Zeltner; 
George  F.  Hritz.  Davis,  Markel  &  Ed- 
wards; Prof.  Beryl  R.  Jones.  Brooklyn 
Law  School;  V.  Anthony  Maggi pinto; 
Peter  Reilly,  Jr.;  Paul  D.  Rheingold. 
Rheingold  &  McGowan;  Sol  Schreiber. 
Milberg.  Weiss.  Bershad.  Specthrie  & 
Lerach;  Ann  Shields.  Skadden.  Arps. 
Slate.  Meagher  &  Flom;  and  Guy  Miller 
Struve.  Davis  Polk  &  Wardwell. 

These  individuals  fairly  represent  the 
wide  spectrum  of  interests  involved  in 
civil  litigation  in  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  can  provide  a  fair  and  thorough 
assessment  of  how  best  to  develop  a 
civil  justice  expense  and  delay  reduc- 
tion plan  for  their  district  court. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  constructive  steps  taken 
by  Chief  Judge  King  and  Chief  Judge 
Piatt.  I  look  forward  to  following  the 
implementation  of  the  Civil  Justice 
Reform  Act  in  their  districts.  I  also  ea- 
gerly anticipate  learning  about  other 
districts  who  have  appointed  the  mem- 
bers of  their  advisory  groups.  This  ini- 
tial step  in  implementing  the  law  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  civil  justice 
reform.  While  these  are  but  two  dis- 
tricts and  this  is  but  one  step,  what  I 
have  seen  thus  far  in  these  two  courts 
is  encouraging  and  exciting.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Southern 
District  of  Florida  and  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Y'ork.  and  the  leadership 
exercised  by  Chief  Judge  King  and 
Chief  Judge  Piatt. • 


THE  1990  Y'EAR-END  REPORT  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

•  Mr.  PRY'OR.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is.sues  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
the  Federal  judiciary.  I  have  always 
found  this  report  very  informative  and 
I  share  it  with  the  legal  community 
throughout  my  State. 

Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  provided  the 
latest  installment  of  this  useful  report 
and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  report 
for  1990  follow  my  remarks.  I  commend 
this  report  to  my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  report  follows; 
Thk  1990  Year-End  Report  of  the  Federal 

JrDlCIARV 

(By  William  H  Rehnquist.  Chief  Justice  of 

the  United  States) 

.STATE  OF  THE  JUDICIARY 
A  theme  of  the  judicial  activities  of  1990 
has  been  that  of  the  collaboration  of  efforts 


and  ideas  among  the  three  Branches  and 
among  various  segments  of  the  national  and 
international  judiciary.  The  year  has  seen 
joint  meetings  and  conferences  at  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  Branches,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  levels  of  federal 
and  state  judiciaries,  and  even  representa- 
tives of  the  judicial  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries have  combined  their  energies  to  seek 
creative  solutions  to  problems  of  mutual 
concern. 

The  business  of  the  federal  courts  contin- 
ued to  multiply  during  1990.  fueled  by  drug 
cases  and  an  ever-rising  tide  of  personal 
ban'Kruptcies.  Criminal  case  filings  in  the 
district  courts  rose  6  percent  to  nearly  49,000. 
doubling  the  growth  recorded  last  year  and 
marking  the  tenth  consecutive  increase  In 
filings.  New  drug  filings  were  up  6  percent, 
while  filings  for  violations  of  weapons  and 
i.mmigration  laws  climbed  more  than  23  per- 
cent each  as  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  used  their  expanded 
resources  to  attack  drug  networks. 

Drug  cases  were  also  a  factor  m  the  3  per- 
cent rise  in  the  caseload  of  the  courts  of  ap- 
pe..ls,  which  reached  nearly  41,000  filings  this 
year.  Appeals  of  drug  cases  increased  2S  per- 
cent and  accounted  for  60  percent  of  all 
criminal  appeals  filed  this  year.  Appeals  of 
sentences  imposed  under  the  sentencing 
guidelines  added  1.750  cases  to  the  criminal 
appeals  workload  in  1990. 

Bankruptcy  petitions  filed  in  the  courts 
during  1990  rose  to  725.000.  as  personal  bank- 
ruptcies rose  14  percent  Business  bank- 
ruptcies also  grew  this  year  by  3  percent  to 
64.700.  Despite  a  7  percent  rise  In  the  number 
of  cases  closed  this  year,  the  number  of 
bankruptcy  cases  pending  in  the  courts  rose 
to  975.000. 

Filings  of  civil  non-bankruptcy  cases  In 
the  district  courts  fell  7  percent  this  year  to 
below  218.000-  This  is  due  m  part  to  down- 
ward trends  in  filings  by  the  United  States 
to  collect  overppymects  of  benefits  and  fil- 
ings against  the  United  States  for  denials  of 
social  security  claims  TTie  increase  from 
JIO.OOO  to  $50,000  in  the  amount  required  for 
federal  jurisdiction  in  diversity  of  citizen- 
ship cases  was  in  effect  for  its  first  full  year 
In  1990.  This  change  helped  to  reduce  diver- 
sity filings  by  15  percent  from  67.000  last 
year  to  57.000  this  year  The  change  in  diver- 
sity jurisdiction  had  no  impact  on  the  level 
of  asbestos  personal  injury  case  filing?, 
which  rose  66  percent  in  1990  to  13.500  By 
year's  end.  the  number  of  civil  cases  pending 
three  years  or  more  had  passed  25,000.  with 
asbestos  claims  accounting  for  30  percent  of 
these  cases  In  an  effort  to  give  this  issue  the 
priority  it  deserves.  I  have  named  a  special 
,Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Asbestos  Litigation  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  asked  the  mem- 
bers for  recommendations  for  handling  the 
complex  problems  of  case  management  in 
this  area 

The  total  number  of  cases  pending  in  the 
district  courts  (excluding  bankruptcy  cases) 
reached  a  new  record  of  nearly  278.000  by 
year's  end.  while  pending  appeals  topped 
32.000.  also  a  record  high  But  for  the  service 
of  our  dedicated  senior  judge  corps,  these 
cumbers  would  have  been  even  higher  Sen- 
ior judges  accounted  for  nearly  13  percent  of 
case  dispositions  in  the  district  courts  in 
1990.  including  3.049  trials  T^ey  also  pro- 
vided 9  percent  of  the  total  case  participa- 
tions in  appeals  terminated  during  the  past 
year. 

IN  APPRECLATlON 
Two  retirements  of  special  significance  oc- 
curred this  year.   In  July.  aft«r  almost   34 
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years  of  ■listlnsrutshed  servUve  a»  an  Associ- 
ate Justlcp.  William  .1  Brennan.  Jr  an 
nouneed  his  rellremenl.  An  honors  graduate 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
mer'. e  and  the  Harvard  l>aw  School.  William 
Brennan  was  appointed  to  the  Court  by 
President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  to  fill  the 
seat  vacated  by  Justice  Sherman  Mlnton. 
His  period  of  service  Is  one  that  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  only  five  other  members  of  the 
Court  His  profound  Influence  on  American 
constitutional  law  18  measured  not  only  by 
his  many  years  on  the  bench  but  also  by  the 
numerous  no-table  opinions  he  authored  dur- 
ing that  time  With  his  combination  of  per- 
sonal warmth  and  keen  Intelligence.  Justice 
Brennan  has  enriched  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
him 

Judge  John  C  Godbold  retired  In  March  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  and 
has  returned  to  his  responsibilities  at  the 
Eleventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
Godbold  was  formerly  Chief  Judge  of  both 
the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eleventh 
Circuit  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fiah  Circuit  He  brought  a  special  dedica- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Center  and  his  enthu- 
siasm win  be  missed  by  all 

IN  MEMORIAM 

On  October  15,  1990.  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  met  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  who  died  on 
January  19.  1990  Justice  Goldberg  served  as 
an  Associate  Justice  on  the  Court  from  Octo- 
ber. 1962  through  July.  1966.  Arthur  Goldberg 
also  held  the  positions  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  Our  country  Is  fortunate  to  have 
been  served  by  a  man  of  his  remarkable  com- 
bination of  Intellectual  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  hold  public  office. 

lam  HIGHLIGHTS 

I.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Investiture  of  Justice  Souter 

Justice  Brennans  seat  on  the  Court  was 
filled  by  David  H.  Souter.  who  served  for 
seven  years  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  and  who 
also  sat  briefly  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  First  Circuit  prior  to  his  nomination  as 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Justice  Souter  took  the  Constitu- 
tional Oath  at  the  White  House  on  Monday. 
October  8,  1990.  The  Investiture  ceremony  at 
which  the  Judicial  Oath  was  administered  to 
Justice  Souter  took  place  at  the  Court  on 
October  9.  1990 

Developments 

Project  Hermes— In  June,  the  Supreme 
Court  initiated  Project  Hermes,  a  two-year 
pilot  program  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
the  electronic  transmission  of  Court  opin- 
ions. Project  Hermes  was  Initiated  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  the  press  and  legal 
publishers  for  access  to  the  Court's  opinions 
in  electronic  form  The  computer  hardware, 
software,  and  technical  assistance  for 
Project  Hermes  are  provided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Opinion  Network  (SCON),  a  not-for- 
profit  consortium  of  30  legal,  media,  and  pub- 
lishing organizations  organized  under  the 
aegis  of  the  American  Bar  Association  As 
soon  as  Court  opinions  are  announced  from 
the  bench  they  are  transmitted  to  Hermes' 
subscribers  (currently  13  in  number)  who  in 
turn  distribute  the  Information  nationwide 
on  a  variety  of  computer  networks  Hermes' 
first  transmission  was  conducted  on  June  18. 
1990.  when  four  opinions,  totalling  107  pages, 
were  transmitted  In  approximately  22  min- 
utes  The  Court,  through  Its  Public  Informa- 


tion Office,  will  also  continue  to  distribute 
paper  copies  of  the  opinions 

Rules— Revised  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  were  adopted  De- 
cember 5.  1989  and  became  effective  January 
1.  1990  Among  other  things,  the  new  Rules 
conUin  Important  changes  relating  to  writ- 
ten filings  and  in  forma  pauperis  cases.  The 
new  Rules  also  reflect  the  Court's  practice  of 
one  continuous  annual  term,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  'special  terms"  as  con- 
templated by  the  previous  Rules. 

Caseload-In  the  October  Term  1989,  4.918 
cases  were  docketed  In  the  Supreme  Court 
This  represents  an  increase  of  more  than  100 
cases  over  the  number  docketed  in  the  Octo- 
ber Term  1988.  The  Court  decided  146  cases 
during  the  October  Term  1989 

Bar  admissions— During  the  October  Term 
1989,  3.898  attorneys  were  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  an  Increase  of  over  100  admissions 
from  the  October  Term  1968 

Bicentennial  of  the  Judiaal  Branch 

Ceremonies  In  the  early  months  of  1990 
marked  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  federal  Judiciary.  On  January  16.  1990, 
the  Supreme  Court  conducted  a  special  sit- 
ting commemorating  the  Bicentennial  of  Its 
first  session  on  February  2,  1790  In  New  York 
City.  On  February  2.  1990,  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Judicial  Branch  was  marked  at  the  Court 
In  a  first-day -of-issue  ceremony  dedicating  a 
25-cent  US.  postage  stamp  honoring  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  The  stamp  was 
fourth  in  a  series  marking  the  bicentennials 
of  the  Presidency,  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  federal  courts 

n.  Federal  Judicial  Center 

William  W.  Schwarzer.  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  of  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, succeeded  Judge  John  Godbold  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  Judge 
Schwarrer  comes  to  the  Center  with  M  years 
of  experience  in  the  federal  judiciary:  he  Is 
the  sixth  Director  of  the  Center  since  its  es- 
tablishment by  Congress  in  1967. 

Constant  throughout  the  Center's  exist- 
ence has  been  Its  role  In  stimulating  the 
•revolution"  in  judicial  management  of  liti- 
gation that  the  Federal  Courts  Study  Com- 
mittee recognized  in  its  1990  Report. 
Through  Its  educational  programs  for  both 
newly  appointed  and  experienced  federal 
judges,  the  Center  has  introduced  the  federal 
bench  to  such  essential  and  now  well-estab- 
lished management  techniques  as  the  Indi- 
vidual assignment  calendar  and  the  setting 
of  firm  dates  for  cutoff  of  discovery  and  for 
trial.  Federal  Judicial  Center  programs  have 
also  enhanced  the  ability  of  court  support 
staff  and  other  judicial  branch  personnel  to 
keep  pace  with  Increasing  caseloads  In  FY 
'90.  nearly  400  newly  appointed  probation  and 
pretrial  services  officers,  organized  Into  ten 
separate  classes,  each  received  two  weeks  of 
training  to  orient  them  to  their  Investiga- 
tive and  supervisory  responsibilities. 
Ill   Administrative  Office  of  the  US.  CourU 

1990  has  also  been  a  year  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  US.  CourU  and 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  have  undertaken 
many  new  and  expanding  programs  that  will 
greatly  enhance  their  abilities  to  support  the 
Federal  court  system.  There  are  several  new 
comprehensive  administrative  operations  de- 
signed to  examine  the  state  of  services  In  the 
areas  of  automation,  financial  management, 
personnel,  procurement,  security,  space 
management,  and  statistical  reporting  As  a 
result  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  Personnel  Act  of  1990. 
the  Administrative  Office  will  have  the  stat- 


utory framework  to  enable  It  to  do  a  number 
of  things  it  has  been  hoping  to  do  for  several 
years  and  which  will  strengthen  Its  ability 
to  respond  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary 

On  April  4.  1990.  a  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony was  held  at  the  site  of  the  new  .Judici- 
ary Office  Building,  which  will  house  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  US  Courts,  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  US  Sentencing 
Commission,  and  the  Panel  on  Multidistrict 
Litigation.  The  building,  which  is  located  ad- 
jacent to  Union  Station.  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  Fall.  1992 

IV  Conferences  and  Committees 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  held  sessions  at  the  Supreme  Court  on 
March  13.  1990  and  September  12.  1990.  High- 
lights of  the  March  meeting  Include  the  ap- 
proval with  modifications  of  the  report  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Federal  Habeas 
Corpus  in  Capital  Cases  and  the  approval  of 
a  fee  schedule  for  a  pilot  project  involving 
electronic  access  to  court  Information  At 
the  September  meeting  the  Conference  au- 
thorized a  three-year  controlled  experiment 
to  allow  news  media  cameras  In  selected  ap>- 
pellate  and  district  courtrooms  At  this 
meeting  the  Conference  also  approved  sig- 
nificant amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  which  were  then  forwarded  to  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  approved  and  set  to  Congress  by 
May  1.  1991 

Federal  courts  study  committee 

In  November.  1988.  the  100th  Congress  cre- 
ated within  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  a  15-member  committee  that 
was  charged  with  examining  problems  and  Is- 
sues currently  facing  federal  courts,  develop- 
ing a  long-range  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
federal  judiciary,  and  transmitting  a  report 
of  their  findings.  This  report  was  issued  on 
April  2.  1990 

1  commend  the  Committee  and  Its  chair- 
man. Judge  Joseph  F.  Wels,  Jr  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit,  for  their  ef- 
forts, which  resulted  In  a  thoughtful  dis- 
course on  the  Issues  facing  the  federal  courts 
and  concluded  with  over  one  hundred  rec- 
ommendations for  change.  Many  of  the  Com- 
mittee's proposals  have  already  been  Imple- 
mented either  legislatively  or  through  ad- 
ministrative action  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. These  changes  will  have  an  Imme- 
diate and  observable  beneficial  Impact  on  ju- 
dicial operations  Next  year  will  bring  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  additional  proposals 
Once  again  I  would  urge  some  modification 
be  made  In  the  area  of  diversity  jurisdiction 
Adopting  even  the  very  modest  recommenda- 
tion of  the  FCSC--ral8lng  the  jurisdictional 
amount  to  S75.000  and  Indexing  that  figure — 
would  result  In  substantial  benefit  to  the 
federal  system  without  noticeable  Impact  on 
the  state  courts  or  harm  to  litigants'  rights 
Conferences 

The  year  saw  two  Important  conferences  at 
which  judges  from  differing  jurisdictions  met 
to  exchange  Ideas  about  judicial  administra- 
tion and  to  explore  areas  of  mutual  Interest. 
On  September  10.  1990.  a  joint  meeting  was 
held  by  the  Conference  of  Chief  Judgtrs  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Unite  i  3tates. 
Activities  at  this  joint  meeting  include  the 
Inauguration  of  the  National  Federal-State 
Judicial  Council  (as  had  been  suggested  by 
the  Federal  Courts  Study  Committee).  The 
Council  Is  charged  with  the  continuing  ex- 
amination of  the  relationship  tjetween  the 
state  and  federal  judicial  systems 

On  September  11.  1990.  the  Opening  Cere- 
monies of  the  Fifth  International  Appellate 
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Judges  Conference  were  held  at  the  Supreme 
Court  Delegations  of  appellate  judges  from 
approximately  100  countries  attended  thi? 
Conference,  which  was  organized  by  a  special 
committee  chaired  by  Judge  Cynthia  Hol- 
comb  Hall  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
Committee  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution, chaired  by  Judge  Damon  J  Keith 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
■V,  Legislative  Activities 

In  my  year-end  statement  last  year.  I 
made  a  special  plea  for  Congress  to  consider 
the  addition  of  sufficient  judicial  resources 
to  meet  the  caseload  burden  on  the  courts.  I 
also  commended  the  Congress  for  their  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  funding  needs 
of  the  courts.  The  actions  of  Congress  over 
the  past  year  on  our  judicial  manpower  and 
fiscal  resource  requirements  have  substan- 
tially responded  to  our  requests 
.Veil'  judgeships 

Senator  Joseph  Biden  and  Representative 
Jack  Brooks,  the  respective  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees, 
played  key  leadership  roles  in  developing 
and  processing  an  omnibus  judgeship  bill 
that  will  add  86  new  Article  III  judgeships  to 
the  federal  system.  These  85  positions  in- 
clude 74  district  judgeships  and  11  judgeships 
at  the  appellate  level  In  addition,  eight  tem- 
porary judgeships  were  given  permanent  sta- 
tus. The  Judiciary  was  desperately  m  need  of 
additional  judgepower  The  circuits  and  dis- 
tricts with  the  greatest  needs  have  been  ac- 
commodated through  enactment  of  the  Om- 
nibus Judgeship  Act.  We  appreciate  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  and  commonality  of  pur- 
pose in  Congress  that  brought  about  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Civil  justice  reform 

The  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1990  is  de- 
signed to  address  delays  and  cost  in  civil  liti- 
gation The  act  requires  expense  and  delay 
reduction  plans  for  all  federal  district 
courts.  Ten  specified  districts  are  required  to 
include  in  their  plans  the  principles  of  litiga- 
tion management  that  are  contained  in  the 
bill,  as  part  of  a  three-year  pilot  program 
Federal  courts  study  committee 
recommendations 

Several  recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Courts  Study  Committee  were  implemented 
through  Title  III  of  H  R  6316.  including  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
study  the  number  and  frequency  of  unre- 
solved intercircuit  conflicts. 
Judicial  conduct 

Title  IV  of  H  R  5316.  the  "Judicial  Dis- 
cipline and  Removal  Reform  Act  of  1990." 
creates  a  National  Commission  on  Judicial 
Impeachment  to  examine  problems  of  judi- 
cial discipline  and  impeachment  and  allows 
the  Judicial  Conference  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  statement  that  •■impeachment  may 
be  warranted"  in  the  case  of  a  judge  who  has 
t>een  convicted  of  a  felony  and  has  exhausted 
all  direct  appeals. 

Crime  bill 

In  final  negotiations  all  federal  habeas  cor- 
pus reform  provisions  were  dropped  from  the 
1990  crime  bill,  leaving  this  important  issue 
In  e.ssentlally  the  same  posture  as  existed 
prior  to  the  extensive  study  undertaken  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Federa'  Habeas  Corpus  in  Capital  Cases  I 
hope  that  the  next  Congress  will  once  again 
give  serious  attention  to  badly  needed  re- 
forms in  this  area,  with  a  view  to  assuring 
counsel  to  capital  defendants,  and  assuring 


to  the  states  the  necessary  degree  of  finality, 
in  federal  habeas  proceedings. 
Budget 

We  appreciate  the  continued  ConRressionai 
understanding  of  the  fiscal  needs  of  the 
courts.  Our  budget  for  FY  91  will  exceed  S2 
billion  for  the  first  time  in  history.  This  in- 
crease has  been  necessitated  by  the  demands 
of  handling  cases  of  increasing  complexity 
and  by  an  expansion  of  the  nonadjudicative 
duties  that  are  either  assigned  to  the  courts 
or  required  for  their  operation.  In  addition 
to  the  traditional  judicial  functions  iwhich 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  approximately  1.3 
million  cases  i,  the  courts  oversee  a  vast 
spectrum  of  programs  ranging  from  pretrial 
services,  to  drug  aftercare,  to  the  develop- 
ment, installation,  training  and  monitoring 
of  the  new  and  enhanced  court  automation 
system.  With  our  overall  caseload  continuing 
to  multiply,  the  Judiciary  will  be  facing  a 
continued  need  for  expansion  of  our  budget 
Administrative  office  personnel  bill 

As  noted  above.  Congress  this  year  author- 
ized the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  to  set  up  a  comprehensive,  self-con- 
tained personnel  system  which  will  make  it 
easier  to  hire  court  staff  as  well  as  to 
streamline  and  simplify  the  rest  of  its  per- 
sonnel system. 

Judicial  compensation 

The  pay  increase  for  judges  authorized  by 
the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989  became  effec- 
tive on  January  1.  1991  Adoption  of  this  in- 
crease averted  a  crisis  in  the  Judiciary  by 
fairly  addressing  what  had  been  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  affecting  our  Branch 
in  the  late  80's 

CONCLUSION— CH.ALLENGES 

The  challenges  of  the  last  decade  of  this 
century  are  daunting.  But  with  the  ground- 
work laid  in  1990  for  the  enhanced  adminis- 
tration of  justice — coupled  with  a  corps  of  re- 
markably dedicated  and  capable  judicial  offi- 
cers— we  can  meet  those  challenges.* 


RESTORING  CONFIDENCE  IN 
POLITICS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  promising  young 
State  legislators  in  the  Nation  is  Min- 
nesota State  Senator  John  Marty. 

He  wrote  an  article  for  a  Minneapolis 
publication  called  the  Metro  Lutheran. 
which  talked  about  the  need  for  restor- 
ing confidence  in  politics  and  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face. 

It  contains  nothing  startlingly  new. 
but  It  is  the  common  sense  that  •we 
ought  to  all  be  paying  attention  to. 

I  ask  to  insert  his  comments  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  comments  follow: 

Restoring  Confide.nce  in  Politics 
(By  John  Marty) 

During  a  campaign,  a  candidate  hears  a  lot 
of  what  IS  on  voters'  minds.  Having  just 
come  through  an  intense  campaign,  I  had  the 
chance  to  talk  with  thousands  of  people. 
What  concerns  me  about  those  conversations 
is  not  that  people  were  critical  of  govern- 
ment, but  that  so  many  were  cynical  about 
politicians  and  politics. 

A  democracy  can  exist,  even  thrive,  when 
people  are  critical  of  their  government.  Crit- 
icism suggests  an  interest,  the  hope  for 
something  better,  the  willingness  to  be  in- 
volved. But  a  democracy  is  in  trouble  when 


people  move  from,  criticism  to  cynicism  The 
latt«r  suggests  a  loss  of  interest,  a  lack  of 
hope,  an  unwillingness  to  be  Involved  be- 
cause •al;  politicians  are  crooks." 

There  seems  to  be  a  growth  in  cynicism. 
Why  is  that**  Partly,  it's  because  many  poli- 
ticians make  cynical  prom.ises.  Notice,  in 
the  campaign  literature,  how  many  can- 
didates promise  both  to  cut  taxes  and  to 
spend  more  for  education,  the  en\nronment. 
health  care,  fighting  crime,  etc.,  while  mak- 
ing sure  the  budget  is  balanced' 

Desperate  candidates  make  last-minute 
smears,  accusing  the  opponent  of  greed  and 
stupidity,  if  not  dishonesty  and  corruption. 
In  the  last  election,  supporters  of  a  local 
candidate  m  my  area  waited  until  just  four 
days  before  the  election  before  mailing  a 
brochure  injecting  new.  serious  charges 
about  the  opponent.  There  was  of  course,  no 
time  for  the  other  candidate  to  .'•espond  ef- 
fectively. 

While  politicians  deserve  much  of  the 
blame  for  growing  cynicism,  others  have  re- 
sponsibility as  well.  The  news  media  and  the 
public  have  been  far  too  easy  on  candidates 
who  distort  facts  and  smear  opponents.  Much 
of  the  public  and  the  media  have  been  un- 
willing to  demand  that  candidates  spell  out 
their  stands  on  the  issues,  and  unwilling  to 
read  those  positions  when  candidates  take 
the  time  to  do  so. 

Are  things  that  bad''  Let's  look  at  the 
bright  side. 

While  almost  half  the  eligible  voters  in 
Minnesota  stayed  home,  turnout  was  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  expected.  A  number  of 
candidates  whc  talked  openly  and  honestly 
about  the  issues  did  get  elected— in  some 
cases  pulling  off  upsets 

Much  of  the  public's  dlsenchantm.enl  was 
not  with  the  political  system  as  a  whole,  but 
with  the  negative  advertising,  the  special-in- 
terest money,  and  the  lack  of  substance  in 
the  campaign  Citizens  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  problems  with  our  electoral  sys- 
tem and  beginning  to  demand  change. 

What  can  we  do"  I  believe  firmly  that  if 
politicians  appeal  to  the  good  in  people,  they 
respond  m  a  positive  way  If  we  appeal  to 
greed  and  cynicism,  the  public  responds  by 
turning  away  from  participation 

Each  of  us — candidates,  the  media,  and  the 
public— has  a  responsibility  to  raise  the  level 
of  political  discussion  and  debate,* 
•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  watched  with 
growing  alarm  the  continued  erosion  of 
freedom  now  taking  place  in  the  Baltic 
States,  i^pparently  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  found  it  more  expedient  to 
check  the  growth  of  these  evolving 
democratic  governments  through  vio- 
lence and  denial  of  civil  liberties  than 
through  peaceful  negotiations. 

We  in  Congress  can  only  view  the 
unprovoked  armed  attacks  in  the  Bal- 
tic States  as  attempts  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  subvert  the  democratic 
process  now  growing  in  these  republics. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  President 
Gorbachev  may  view  the  use  of  force  as 
the  only  alternative  to  resolving  his 
differences  with  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  other  republics 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues  on  January  24.  1991.  to  sup- 
pcrt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  6.  which 
condemned  the  Soviet  Union's  violent 
crackdown  in  the  Baltic  States  and 
called  on  President  Bush   to  consider 
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economic  sanctions  if  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  use  military 
force  in  the  rejrlon.  That  this  measure 
was  unanimously  adopted  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  sends  a  strong 
message  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  Unit- 
ed States-Soviet  relations  could  suffer 
if  aggression  continues  in  the  Baltic 
countries. 

Fortunately,  we  are  now  seeing  a 
possible  shift  in  Soviet  policy  and  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  have  made  clear 
our  concerns  to  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Bessmertnykh. 

However,  it  is  important  that  our 
Government  continues  to  let  the  So- 
viet Union  know  that  the  use  of  force 
to  suppress  reform  seriously  jeopard- 
izes the  cooperative  and  expanding  re- 
lationship between  our  two  countries. 
Equally  important  is  the  need  to  con- 
clude far-reaching  disarmament  talks 
and  bilateral  economic  discussions 
which  are  threatened  by  Soviet  action 
in  the  Baltic  region. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Baltic  republics  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  President  Gorbachev 
and  the  Soviet  leadership  that  the  will 
of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
in  the  other  republics  must  be  re- 
spected. The  Soviet  Government  must 
remain  firmly  committed  to  the  proc- 
ess of  pKDiitical  and  economic  reform. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in  its  use 
of  military  action  rather  than  working 
cooperatively  and  peacefully  with  the 
republics,  then  I  believe  that  we  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  support 
economic  sanctions  and  other  strong 
measures  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Ob- 
viously, I  would  see  such  action  as  a 
major  setback  in  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  United  States-Soviet  relations 
in  recent  years. 

I  call  on  President  Gorbachev  to  end 
the  hostilities  in  the  Baltic  States  im- 
mediately and  restore  those  civil  lib- 
erties so  recently  won  by  the  Soviet 
people  Let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing that  the  United  States  wants  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  renew  and  invig- 
orate its  commitment  to  reform  by 
seeking  peaceful  resolutions  to  dif- 
ferences with  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  other  republics 

What  is  at  stake  is  the  future  course 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  destiny  of  her  citizens. • 


THE  SHAME  OF  HUNGER 

•  Mr  SIMON  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  WHY  magazine,  the 
title  coming  from  World  Hunger  Year 
published  in  New  York  City. 

The  publication  reprinted  the  key- 
note address  given  by  Elie  Wiesel  at 
the  Fourth  .Annual  Alan  Shawn  Fein- 
stein  World  Hunger  Awards  ceremony 
at  Brown  University. 

He  speaks  of  "the  shame  of  hunger" 
and  he  observes  that  the  only  disease 


or  catastrophe  that  the  prophets  of  old 
use  the  word  shame  with  is  "the  shame 
of  hunger."  citing  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 

Elie  Weisel  has  stimulated  people  all 
over  the  world.  We  are  proud  to  have 
him  as  a  U.S.  citizen  today.  He  has  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  is  a  survivor 
of  the  Holocaust. 

I  uige  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
statement,  and  I  ask  to  insert  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Shame  of  Hunger 

(This  was  the  keynote  address  at  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Fourth  Annual  Alan  Shawn 
Felnsleln  World  Hunger  Awards  at  Brown 
University,  April  .S.  1990  ) 

I  have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  hun- 
ger for  years  and  years  because  I  have  seen 
what  hunger  can  do  to  human  beings  It  is 
the  easiest  way  for  a  tormenter  to  dehuman- 
ize another  human  being.  When  I  think  of 
hunger.  I  see  images:  emaciated  bodies,  swol- 
len bellies,  long  bony  arms  pleading  for 
mercy,  motionless  skeletons.  How  can  one 
look  at  these  images  without  losing  sleep? 

And  eyes,  my  God.  eyes.  Eyes  that  pierce 
your  consciousness  and  tear  your  heart.  How 
can  one  run  away  from  those  eyes'*  The  eyes 
of  a  mother  who  carries  her  dead  child  In  her 
arms,  not  knowing  where  to  go.  or  where  to 
stop  At  one  moment  you  think  that  she 
would  keep  on  going,  going,  going— to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Except  she  wouldn't  go 
very  far.  for  the  end  of  the  world,  for  her.  Is 
there.  Or  the  eyes  of  the  old  grandfather, 
who  probably  wonders  where  creation  had 
gone  wrong,  and  whether  It  was  all  worth- 
while to  create  a  family,  to  have  faith  In  the 
future,  to  transmit  misery  from  generation 
to  generation,  whether  It  was  worth  it  to 
wager  on  humankind. 

And  then,  the  eyes  of  all  eyes— the  eyes  of 
children- so  dark,  so  Immense,  so  deep,  so 
focused  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  so  wide 
and  so  vague.  What  do  they  see?  What  do 
hungry  children's  eyes  see''  Death''  Nothing- 
ness? God?  And  what  if  they  saw  us.  all  of  us. 
in  our  complacency  if  not  complicity''  And 
what  If  their  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  our  Judges'' 

Hunger  and  death,  death  and  starvation, 
starvation  and  shame.  Poor  men  and  women 
who  yesterday  were  proud  members  of  their 
tribes,  bearers  of  ancient  culture  and  lore, 
and  who  are  now  wandering  among  corpses. 
What  Is  so  horrifying  In  hunger  Is  that  It 
makes  the  individual  death  an  anonymous 
death  In  times  of  hunger,  the  Individual 
death  has  lost  Its  uniqueness.  Scores  of  hun- 
gry people  die  daily,  and  those  who  mourn 
for  them  will  die  the  next  day.  and  the  oth- 
ers win  have  no  strength  left  to  mourn 

Hunger  In  ancient  times  represented  the 
ultimate  malediction  to  society.  Rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old.  kings  and  servants, 
lived  in  fear  of  drought.  They  Joined  the 
priests  In  prayer  for  rain.  Rain  meant  har- 
vest, harvest  meant  food,  food  meant  life, 
just  as  lack  of  food  meant  death.  It  still 
does 

Hunger  and  humiliation.  A  hungry  person 
experiences  an  overwhelming  feeling  of 
shame  Al.  desires,  all  aspirations,  all 
dreams  lose  their  lofty  qualities  and  relate 
to  food  alone  1  may  testify  to  something 
that  I  have  witnessed,  in  certain  places  at 
certain  times — those  people  who  were  re- 
duced by  hunger,  diminished  by  hunger,  they 
did  not  think  about  theology,  nor  did  they 
think  about  God  or  philosophy  or  Iterature. 
They  thought  of  a  piece  of  bread  A  piece  of 
bread  was,  to  them,  God,  because  a  piece  of 


bread  then  filled  one's  universe.  Diminished 

by  hunger,  man's  spirit  is  diminished  as  well 
His  fantasy  wanders  In  quest  of  bread  His 
prayer  rises  toward  a  bowl  of  milk. 

Thus  the  shame. 

In  Hebrew,  the  word  hunger  Is  linked  to 
shame  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  about 
"Kherpat  raav"— the  shame  of  hunger  Of  all 
the  diseases,  of  all  the  natural  diseases  and 
catastrophes,  the  only  one  that  is  linked  to 
shame  In  Scripture  is  hunger— the  shame  of 
hunger.  Shame  Is  associated  neither  with 
sickness  nor  even  with  death,  only  with  hun- 
ger. For  man  can  live  with  pain,  but  no  man 
ought  to  endure  hunger. 

Hunger  means  torture,  the  worst  kind  of 
torture  The  hungry  person  Is  tortured  by 
more  than  one  sadist  alone.  He  or  she  is  tor- 
tured, every  minute,  by  all  men.  by  all 
women.  And  by  all  the  elements  surrounding 
him  or  her.  The  wind.  The  sun.  The  stars.  By 
the  rustling  of  trees  and  the  silence  of  night. 
The  minutes  that  pass  so  slowly,  so  slowly. 
Can  you  Image  time,  can  you  Imagine  time, 
when  you  are  hungry? 

And  to  condone  hunger  means  to  accept 
torture,  someone  else's  torture 

Hunger  Is  Isolating,  It  may  not  and  cannot 
be  experienced  vicariously.  He  who  never  felt 
hunger  can  never  know  its  real  effects,  both 
tangible  and  Intangible  Hunger  defies  imagi- 
nation; it  even  defies  memory.  Hunger  Is  felt 
only  In  the  present. 

There  Is  a  story  about  the  great  French- 
Jewish  composer  Daniel  Halevy  who  met  a 
poor  poet:  "Is  it  true."  he  asked,  "that  you 
endured  hunger  In  your  youth?"  "Yes,"  said 
the  poet  "I  envy  you,"  said  the  composer  "I 
never  felt  hunger." 

And  Gaston  Bachelard,  the  famous  philoso- 
pher, voiced  his  view  on  the  matter,  saying, 
"My  prayer  to  heaven  Is  not,  "Oh  God,  give 
us  our  dally  bread,  but  give  us  our  daily  hun- 
ger." 

I  don't  find  these  anecdotes  funny.  These 
anecdotes  were  told  about  and  by  people  who 
were  not  hungry.  There  Is  no  romanticism  In 
hunger,  there  Is  no  beauty  In  hunger,  no  cre- 
ativity In  hunger  There  is  no  inspiration  m 
hunger  Only  shame.  And  solitude.  Hunger 
creates  Its  own  prison  walls;  It  Is  impossible 
to  demolish  them,  to  avoid  them,  to  Ignore 
them. 

Thus.  If  hunger  Inspires  anything  at  all.  It 
is.  and  must  be.  only  the  war  against  hunger. 

Hunger  Is  not  a  matter  of  choice.  Of 
course,  you  may  say.  but  what  about  the 
hunger  striker"*  Haven't  they  chosen  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  nourishment,  aren't  they 
hungry?  Yes.  but  not  the  same  way.  First. 
they  alone  suffer,  those  around  them  do  not 
Second,  they  are  given  the  possibility  to  stop 
any  time  they  so  choose,  any  lime  they  win. 
any  time  their  cause  is  attained  Not  so  the 
people  In  Africa.  Not  so  the  people  in  Asia. 
Their  hunger  is  irrevocable  And  last,  hunger 
strikers  confer  a  meaning,  a  purpose,  upon 
their  ordeal  Not  so  the  victims  in  Ethiopia 
or  Sudan.  Their  hunger  is  senseless  And  Im- 
placable. 

The  worst  stage  in  hunger  Is  to  see  its  re- 
flection In  one's  brother,  one's  father,  one's 
child  Hunger  renders  powerless  those  who 
suffer  its  consequences  Can  you  imagine  a 
mother  unable,  helpless,  to  alleviate  her 
child's  agony''  There  Is  the  abyss  in  shame 
There,  suffering  and  hunger  and  shame  mul- 
tiply. 

In  times  of  hunger,  family  relations  break 
down  The  father  is  impotent,  his  authority 
gone,  the  mother  is  desperate,  and  the  chil- 
dren—the children,  under  the  weight  of  accu- 
mulated suffering  and  hunger,  grow  older 
and  older,  and  soon,  they  will  be  older  than 
their  grandparents. 
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Hut  then,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  of  all 
of  the  woes  that  threaten  and  plague  the 
human  condition,  hunger  alone  can  be  cur- 
tailed, attenuated,  appeased,  and  ultimately 
vanquished— not  by  destiny,  nor  by  the  heav- 
ens, but  by  human  beings  We  cannot  fight 
earthquakes,  but  we  can  fight  hunger.  Hence 
our  responsibility  for  its  victims.  Respon- 
sibility Is  the  key  word  Our  tradition  em- 
phasizes the  question,  rather  than  the  an- 
swer For  there  is  a  "quest'  in  question,  but 
there  Is  "response"  in  responsibility.  And 
this  responsibility  is  what  makes  us  human. 
or  the  lack  of  it.  Inhuman. 

Hunger  differs  from  other  cataclysms  such 
as  floods  in  that  it  can  be  prevented  or 
stopped  so  easily.  One  gesture  of  generosity, 
one  act  of  humanity,  may  put  an  end  to  it. 
al  least  for  one  person.  A  piece  of  bread,  a 
bowl  of  rice  or  soup  makes  a  difference.  And 
1  wonder,  what  would  happen,  just  Imagine, 
what  would  happen.  If  every  nation,  every  in- 
dustrialized or  non-industrialized  nation, 
would  simply  decide  to  sell  one  aircraft,  and 
for  the  money,  feed  the  hungry.  Why 
shouldn't  they?  Why  shouldn't  the  next  eco- 
nomic summit,  which  Includes  the  wealthi- 
est, most  powerful,  the  richest  nations  in  the 
world,  why  shouldn't  they  decide  that  since 
there  are  so  many  alrcrafts-  why  shouldn't 
they  say,  "Lets  sell  just  one.  just  one.  to 
take  care  of  the  shame  and  the  hunger  and 
the  suffering  of  millions  of  people." 

So  the  prophet's  expression,  "the  shame  of 
hunger."  must  be  understood  differently. 
When  we  speak  of  our  responsibility  for  the 
hungry,  we  must  go  to  the  next  step  and  say 
that  the  expression  "shame  of  hunger"  does 
not  apply  to  the  hungry.  It  applies  to  those 
who  refuse  to  help  the  hungry.  Shame  on 
those  who  could  feed  the  hungry,  but  are  too 
busy  to  do  so. 

Millions  of  human  beings  constantly  are 
threatened  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  even  in 
our  own  country— the  homeless  and  the  hun- 
gry. Many  are  goin^  to  die  of  starvation,  and 
It  will  be  our  fault.  For  we  could  save  them. 
and  if  we  do  not.  we  had  better  have  a  good 
reason  why  we  don't. 

If  we  could  airlift  food  and  sustenance  and 
toothpaste  to  Berlin  in  1948.  surely  we  could 
do  as  much  for  all  the  countries— Ethiopia 
and  Sudan  and  Mozambique  and  Bangladesh. 
in  the  year  1990  Nations  capable  of  sending 
and  retrieving  vehicles  in  space  must  be  able 
to  save  human  lives  on  earth. 

Let  our  country,  and  then  other  countries, 
see  in  hunger  an  emergency  that  must  be 
dealt  with  RIGHT  NOW  Others,  our  allies, 
will  follow  Private  relief  often  has  been  mo- 
bilized in  the  past  .Jews  and  Christians. 
Moslems  and  Buddhist.?  have  responded  to 
dramalii  appeals  from  the  African  desert 
One  of  my  most  rewarding  moments  was 
when  I  went  to  the  Cambodian  border  10 
years  ago  and  saw  there  the  misery,  the 
weakness,  the  despair,  the  resignation,  of  the 
victims 

But  I  also  saw  the  extraordinary  inter- 
national community  motivated  by  global 
solidarity  to  help  them  .'\nd  who  were  ihey^ 
They  repre.sented  humankind  at  its  best: 
there  were  .lews  and  Christians  and  Moslems 
and  Buddhists  from  all  over  the  world,  And  if 
ever  I  felt  proud  of  the  human  condition,  it 
was  then.  It  is  possible  to  help,  but  private 
help  Is  insufficient  Government-organized 
help  18  required:  only  governments  can  really 
help  solve  this  tragedy  that  has  cosmic  re- 
percussions. 

We  must  save  the  victims  of  hunger  simply 
because  they  CAN  be  saved.  We  look  there- 
fore at  the  horror-filled  pictures,  when  we 
dare   to  look,   day   after  day.   And  I   cannot 


help  but  remember  those  who  had  sur- 
rounded us  elsewhere,  years  and  years  ago 
Oh.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  comparisons  1 
never  do.  But  I  do  have  the  right  to  invoke 
the  past,  not  as  a  point  of  analogy,  but  as  a 
term  of  reference.  I  refuse  to  draw  analogies 
with  the  Jewish  tragedy  during  the  era  of 
darkness;  I  still  believe  and  will  always  be- 
lieve thai  no  event  ought  to  be  compared  to 
that  event.  But  1  do  believe  that  human 
tragedies,  all  human  tragedies,  are  and  must 
be  related  to  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  because 
one  people  has  been  singled  out  for  extinc- 
tion that  others  were  marked  for  slavery.  It 
is  because  entire  communities  were  wiped 
out  then  that  others  were  condemned  to  die 
later  m  other  parts  of  the  planet.  All  events 
are  intertwined. 

And  it  is  because  we  have  known  hunger 
that  we  now  must  eliminate  hunger.  It  is  be- 
cause we  have  been  subjected  to  shame  that 
we  must  now  oppose  shame  It  is  because  we 
have  witnessed  humanity  at  its  worst  that 
we  now  must  appeal  to  humanity  at  Its 
best.* 


LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

•  Mr  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  aid  our  senior  citi- 
zens which  I  have  cosponsored  in  re- 
cent days.  The  first  piece  of  legislation 
will  gradually  remove  the  earnings  test 
for  outside  income  placed  on  Social  Se- 
curity recipients.  The  second  bill  is  a 
positive  response  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  seeks  to  reinforce  the 
ability  of  our  senior  population  to  live 
anywhere  they  want  without  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Fairness  for  Older 
Workers  Act  which  has  been  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Senator  Dole,  will  gradually  free  our 
senior  citizens  to  earn  as  much  outside 
income  as  possible  without  reducing 
their  Social  Security  benefits. 

Our  Government's  policies  should  not 
penalize  a  large,  able,  and  experienced 
part  of  America  if  they  want  to  work. 
I  have  seen  one  analysis  of  the  current 
law  which  shows  how  a  senior  who 
could  earn  up  to  $9,720  without  reduc- 
tion in  Social  Security  benefits  would 
end  up  actually  receiving  only  34  cents 
of  each  additional  dollar  they  earn  due 
to  the  combination  of  taxes  and  the 
corresponding  reduction  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our 
seniors  can  easily  and  straight- 
forwardly decide  whether  continued  or 
additional  work  makes  more  sense  for 
them  without  having  to  calculate  the 
corresponding  deduction  in  Social  Se- 
curity. Extra  initiative  should  be  re- 
warded, Mr.  President,  not.  penalized  by 
Government  restrictions. 

.'^Iso.  Mr.  President.  I  have  joined  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  legislation 
which  will  be  introduced  by  Senator 
Reid  and  Senator  Bryan  of  Nevada. 
This  legislation  will  rightly  prohibit 
the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  retirees 
pensions  and  income  by  a  State  in 
which  the  retirees  no  longer  reside. 


Many  residents  of  Washington's  re- 
tirement communities  have  been  writ- 
ing to  me.  and  I  have  been  listening. 
Residents  of  Washington  cities  such  as 
Sequim.  Edmonds,  and  Spokane,  all 
have  expressed  their  frustration  at 
being  taxed  by  a  State  m  which  they 
no  longer  reside  nor  can  benefit  from 
the  services  which  their  taxes  go  to 
support. 

This  tax  represents  not  only  taxation 
without  representation,  this  tax  rep- 
resents a  further  drain  on  already  lim- 
ited and  fixed  incomes.  I  am  happy  to 
join  the  Senators  from  Nevada  in  rem- 
edying this  grossly  unfair  taxation  and 
help  all  of  America's  senior  citizens 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
both  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er's and  Senators  Reid  and  Bry.^n's  ef- 
forts to  aid  and  improve  the  lives  of 
our  seniors.* 


S.  257.  THE  BRADY  "WAITING 
PERIOD"  BILL 

•  Mr  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  1  week 
ago  toda.v  I  joined  with  my  colleag'ues 
in  reintroducing  the  Brady  Handgun 
Violence  Prevention  Act.  It  is  a  bill 
whose  time  is  long  overdue,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  achieve  success  in  this 
Congress. 

At  the  close  of  1990,  we  were  inun- 
dated with  reports  about  the  record- 
breaking  homicide  rates  in  nearly 
every  major  city  across  the  country. 
As  we  all  know  too  well,  the  homicide 
rate  in  our  Nation  is  far  higher  than 
virtually  every  other  modern  industri- 
alized country.  Homicide  is  one  of  the 
15  most  frequent  causes  of  death  for  all 
Americans.  In  1987.  7,800  Americans 
were  murdered  by  handguns;  m  1988. 
over  8.000  .\mencans  were  killed— a 
terrible  human  waste.  In  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  number  of 
homicides  has  increased  by  one-third  in 
the  past  5  years,  and  today  guns  are 
used  in  nearly  half — 46  percent — of  all 
homicides  m  Rhode  Island 

The  tragic  element  is  that  many  of 
these  deaths  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. Many  crimes  are  committed  on 
impulse,  by  persons  under  the  influence 
of  drugs.  In  1988,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  reported  that  2  out  of  5  of- 
fenders said  that  they  were  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  or  were  very  drunk 
around  the  time  of  the  offense;  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureaus  survey.  36  percent 
of  the  homicides  were  committed  by 
inmates  under  the  influence  of  drugs  or 
alcohol.  Many  of  these  offenses  were 
committed  with  handguns,  A  waiting 
period  could  help  give  potential  crimi- 
nals time  to  cool  off  and  count  to  10 

In  addition,  some  individuals  unfor- 
tunately buy  guns  when  they  are  feel- 
ing extremely  depressed  Each  year  in 
this  country  there  are  at  least  12.000 
handgun  suicides.  For  those  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  34,  suicide  is  the 
third  leading  killer,  right  behind  homi- 
cide. This  bill   means  that   those  con- 
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using  an  all  too  accessible  weapon.  small  employers.* 

Certainly    the    causes    of   crime    are  

complex.  I  welcome  this  measure,  be-  ~ 

cause  in  the  face  of  such  uncertainty.  AiT'rur>Di-7TV'r-  tvqttviamv  of 

it    offers    some    proven    effectiveness.  AUTHORIZING  TLSTIMONY  OF 

Across  the  Nation,  in  those  States  and 


SENATE  STAFF  MEMBER 


AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  223  and  S. 
224  be  discharged,  en  bloc,  from  the 
Labor  Committee  where  they  were  er- 
roneously referred  and   that  the  bills 


cities    where    waiting   periods   are    re-  Mr     MITCHELL.    Mr.    President,    on  ^Y\ei:\    be    referred    to    the    Agriculture 

quired,  thousands  of  felons  have  been  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished  committee. 

prevented  from  purchasing  guns.  That  Republican    leader.    Senator    DOLE,    I  T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
is  why  law  enforcement  officials  sup-  send   to  the  desk  a  resolution  to  au-  objection,  it  is    r     riered. 
port  the  imposition  of  a  waiting  period  thorize  the  testimony  of  a  Senate  staff  _^__^___^ 
overwhelmingly  as  an  effective  step  in  member  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
preventing  violent  crime  and  suicides.  sideration.  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Simply  put.  this  bill  makes  sense.  It  The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The                                     

is  a  reasonable  effort  to  ensure   that  clerk  will  report.  vvprirrrvv  tai  PNnAR 

felons  may  not  purchase  handguns.  A  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows;  t.Ac>L,uiivc  v^^nucjiyunn 

week  of  waiting  is  no  sacrifice  com-  ^  resolution  (S.  Res.  23i  lo  authorize  Ml-  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

pared  to  the  grief  of  people  who  have  ^Y\a.e\  Klnsella  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury,  unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 

had  a  loved  one  shot  dead.  —j^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Is  there  proceed    to   executive    session    to    con- 

I  commend  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady,  and  ^^,^^^,^,0^  ^o  the  immediate  consider-  sider   all    nominations   placed   on   the 

members    of    the    police,    health,    and  ^^^^^^  ^j-  ^^^^  resolution"'  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Coast  Guard, 

childrens  communities,  for  their  tire-  ^^.^    ^^  objection,  the  Senate  '  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

trthTr'ef?orr  t^hrbuT  lt7ece\Zl  Proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution.  ^he   nominees   be   confirmed,   en   bloc; 
national   attention,   and   national   sup- 


Mr    MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this     that    any    statements    appear    in    the 

rP«;niution     would     authorize     Michael     RECORD  as  if  read;  that  the  motions  to 

port.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act..  ^^^^^,\':\  s7„"J,t  employed   to  test??;     -consider  be  laid  upon   the  table,  en 

before    a    Federal    grand    jury    in    the     ^"^'/^^Vr    h     fyt^^'l^''^^^    '""""l: 

Eastern   District   of  New   York    in   re-     ^lately  notified  of  the  Senate  s  action. 

and  that  the  Senate  return  to  leglsla- 


PRIVATE  RETIREMENT 
INCENTIVES 


sponse  to  a  subpwena  for  his  testimony. 
The  resolution  authorizes  Mr.  Klnsella 


tive  session. 


•  Mr    GORTON.   Mr.    President,    I   rise  ^"^  rcou.uL.w..  «uu..w..z,co  .... .  .v...»v...»  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

today  to  express  my  support  for  a  piece  to  testify  as  to  all  rnatters  except  „^  ,,j„„  ^^  ^^  ^^  ordered, 
of  legislation  which  I  believe  is  long  those  for  which  a  privilege  should  be  ^^^  nominations  considered  and  con- 
overdue.  I  have  joined  as  an  original  ^£5^^'*po„„,ri„.„  ncFTriTR  ThP  firmed,  en  bloc,  are  as  follows; 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation  which  will  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The  nominations  beginning  Rich- 
be  introduced  by  Senator  Packwocid  de-  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu-  ^^^  ^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
signed  to  create  a  simplified  retire-  tion.  which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ment  system  for  small  employers  and  The  resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  was  agreed  ^^  ^^  January  8,  1991.  and  appeared  in  the 
their  employees.  to.  Congressional  Record  of  January  lo,  1991. 

The  Private  Retirement  Incentives  The  preamble  was  agreed  to.  Coast  Guard  nominations  beffinning  Alan 
Matched  by  Employers  or  (PRIMEl  ac-  The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is  B  Foster,  and  ending  Richard  M  Sebek. 
... v,i„  „^„ii  „,„„i„„^..o  ,n  a«  rnllnwti-  which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
counts,  will  enable  small  employers  to  as  follows.  ^^  ^^  January  8,  1991,  and  appeared  In  the 
provide  to  their  employees  the  same  s  Res  23  congressional  Record  of  January  lO.  1991 
benefits  offered  by  larger  employers.  whereas  a  gr&nd  Jury  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  nominations  beginnlnR  Ron 
These  PRIME  accounts  will  provide  the  u,stri(,^  court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  aid  L  Hlndman,  and  ending  Sandra  E. 
best  of  IRAs  and  401(k)  plans  to  small  f^gy,  york  has  caused  a  subpoena  to  be  issued  Zabala.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
employers  and  their  employees.  for  the  testimony  of  Michael  Klnsella.  a  Sen-  the  Senate  on  January  8,  1991.  and  appeared 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  legisla-  ate  employee:  >n  the  Congressional  Record  of  January  10. 

tion  because  the  PRIME  accounts  ere-  Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of  1991 

ated  by  this  legislation  will  help  small  the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand-  ______^_ 

business   attract    and    retain    the    best  in?  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under  aTIVF  SFSSTON 
anrt  the  brightest   America  has  to  offer  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate  LEGISLA  1 IV  E  bEbblUN 
Tlil^eve  that  emXyels  of^ur  s^^^^^^  can.  by  the  judicial  process,  t^  taken  from  ^he    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
1   believe  tnat  employees  ot  our  smaii  ^^^^  control  or  posseaaion  but  by  permission  .      -p-^.n,,-  nrdpr    the  Senate  will  re- 
businesses   should    not   have    to   worry  of  the  Senate  previous  oraer.  tne  senate  win  re 
about  their  retirement  years  Just  be-  whereas  when  it  appears  that  the  testi-  turn  to  legislative  session. 
cause   their  employer   is   too  small    to  mony  of  employees  of  the  Senate  concerning  n 
create  a  retirement  plan  under  a  com-  information  acquired  in  the  course  of  their  ...r-Mn  tuf  ivtMirpaTinv  amd 
plicated    and    burdensome    system    de-  official  duties  is  needful  for  use  in  any  court  ^°  ^^^^^°.  ™X'at  rrv  apt 
signed  for  larger  employers  fo""  the  promotion  of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  NA  i  ujis-^l.!  i  i    al,  i 

With  small  business  employing  more  t*ke  such  action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ^^  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
than  half  of  all  people  in  the  United  f "i*' 'lU^'r^'o^' h^ SeL^  Now  th^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
States,  and  by  ma^y  estimates  provid-  'fore  l^  it  P'-O"^^  "-"  ^^^  immediate  consider- 
ing the  sources  of  much  of  the  creativ-  Resolved.  That  Michael  Klnsella  Is  author-  ation  of  S.  296.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
ity  in  our  businesses,  such  a  system  of  jzed  to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury  In  the  migration  and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
retirement  planning  should  have  been  F^asiern  District  .of  New  York,  except  aa  to  vide  for  special  immigrant  sUtus  for 
provided  these  employers  long  ago.  matters  for  which  a  privilege  should  be  as-  certain  aliens  who  have  served  honor- 
Consequently.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  in-  serted  ably  or  who  are  enlisted  to  serve  in  the 
terests  of  the  smaller  employers,  their  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
employees,  and  our  country  that  such  a  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  at  least  12  years,  introduced  earlier 
retirement  alternative  be  made  avail-  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  and  I  today  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Simp- 
able.  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table,  son;  that  the  bill  be  deemed  read  for  a 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  third  time,  passed,  and  the  motion  to 

and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Or-  agreed  to.  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  tS.  296;  was  deemed  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  296 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Acl  may  be  cited  at  the  "Armed 
Forces  Immigration  Adjustment  Act  of 
i99r\ 

SEC.  2.  SPEClAl,  IMMIGRANT  STATE'S  FOR  AIJENS 
WHO  HA\T:  SERV'ED  honorably  iOR 
ARE  ENUSTED  TO  SERVE)  IN  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  OF  THE  fNITED 
STATES  FOR  AT  LEAST  12  YEARS. 

(a)  L.V  GKNKK.M.  -Seiliun  101,aii27i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  |8  U.S.C. 
U01(a)(27))  is  amended  - 

(1)  by  striking  or  '  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
trraph  (H) 

'2i  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph diand  inserting  ":  or",  and 

3  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
p„bpa.'-a>rraph 

■■|K)  an  immigrant  who  has  served  honor- 
ably on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  after  October  15.  1978.  and 
after  original  lawful  enlistment  outside  the 
United  States  i under  a  treaty  or  agreement 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subparagraph  I  for  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating— 

"(11  12  years  and  who,  if  separated  from 
such  service,  was  never  separated  except 
under  honorable  conditions,  or 

"(il)  6  years,  in  the  case  of  an  immigrant 
who  is  on  active  duty  at  the  time  of  seeking 
special  immigrant  status  under  this  subpara- 
graph and  who  has  reenllsted  to  incur  a  total 
active  duty  service  obligation  of  at  least  12 
years, 

and  the  spouse  or  child  of  any  such  immi- 
grant if  accompanying  or  following  to  Join 
the  immigrant,  but  only  if  the  executive  de- 
partment under  which  the  immigrant  serves 
or  served  reccimmends  the  granting  of  spe- 
cial immigrant  status  to  the  immigrant". 

(b)  NlMKKICAL  Ll.MrrATION.  - 

(1)  Lv  oENEKAl.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2i, 
the  number  of  individuals  who  may  be  grant- 
ed special  immigrant  status  under  section 
I0;ia)(27i(K)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  in  any  fiscal  year  i  other  than  as  a 
spouse  or  child  described  in  such  section) 
may  not  exceed— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  aliens  who  are  nationals 
of  a  foreign  state  for  which  there  is  a  numer- 
ical limitation  treaty  or  agreement  (as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  i3i;.  2.000.  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  aliens  who  are  nationals 
of  any  other  stat*.  lOO 

(2)  Exception  for  aliens  currently  meet- 
ing RF.QtiRE.MENTs  -  The  numerical  limita- 
tions of  paragraph  (1 1  shall  not  apply  to  indi- 
viduals who  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)(27)(K)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(3)  Numeric  Ai.  limitation  trf-atii'  or 
AOREE.MENT.  — In  paragraph  ili.  the  term  "nu- 
merical limitation  treaty  or  agreement" 
means  a  treaty  or  agreement  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  au- 
thorizes and  limits  the  number  of  aliens  who 
are  nationals  of  such  stat*  who  may  be  en- 
listed annually  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

ici  AD.nsTMENT  OF  Status.— The  Attorney 
General  may  adjust  to  the  status  of  lawful 
permanent  residence  any  alien— 
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ill  who  qualifies  for  the  status  of  a  special 
immigrant  described  in  section  10l!a)i27i(ki 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .Act. 

t2i  who  IS  otherwise  admissible  for  perma- 
nent residence,  and 

(3 1  who  IS  physically  present  m  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  visa  for  admission  as  a  special  im- 
migrant described  m  section  101iaii27Mki  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .^ct. 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  alien  had  been 
previously  inspected  and  admitted  or  paroled 
into  the  United  States 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  .Senator  Simpson  and  myself.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  lo  provide 
special  immigrant  status  for  certain 
aliens  who  have  served  honorably  m 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  12  years. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  last  Congress,  was 
approved  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Affairs  as  well 
as  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was? 
cleared  on  all  sides  for  final  action  by 
the  Senate.  Repretably.  for  totally  ex- 
traneous reasons  unrelated  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  bill,  the  clock  ran  out  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  Senate  last  October 
before  final  action  could  be  completed 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  non- 
controversial,  technical  in  nature,  and 
cleared  on  all  sides  with  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

It  simply  grants  permanent  resident 
status  to  aliens  who  serve  honorably  m 
our  Armed  Forces  for  at  least  12  years, 
and  is  similar  to  the  provisions  we 
have  for  foreign  service  nationals  serv- 
ing in  our  embassies  overseas. 

This  bill  will  principally  affect  Fili- 
pino servicemen  with  the  U.S.  Navy, 
which  has  indicated  only  about  400 
aliens  are  enlisted  in  our  .^rmed  Forces 
each  year.  So  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  special  immigrant  sta- 
tus will  be  small,  and  will  never  exceed 
2.000  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

But  this  is  an  important  gesture  and 
benefit,  particularly  for  those  Filipino 
servicemen  now  stationed  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Navy  strongly  en- 
dorses its  enactment. 

ARMED  FORCES  IMMIGRATION  ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  the  chairman  of  the  im- 
migration subcommittee,  m  introduc- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  Immigration  Ad- 
justment .Act  of  1991  I  urge  its  swift 
passage 

This  legislation  was  cleared  for  pas- 
sage during  the  101st  Congress,  but 
failed  in  the  waning  hours.  It  would 
grant  permanent  residence  to  certain 
foreign  nationals  who  have  either: 
First,  served  honorably  for  12  years  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  second, 
served  honorably  for  6  years,  and 
agreed  to  serve  for  another  6  years.  By 
granting  this  benefit,  we  encourage  the 
most  qualified  foreign  members  of  our 
military  service  to  proceed  in  their 
military  careers,  and  we  give  them  the 


opportunity  to  advance  into  the  high- 
est level  of  the  military  for  which  they 
qualify. 

There  are  two  major  limitations  on 
this  benefit;  First,  an  annual  numeri- 
cal limitation;  and  second,  a  require- 
ment that  the  appropriate  military  de- 
partment request  that  the  particular 
alien  receive  the  immigration  status  I 
should  add  that  the  administration 
strongly  supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  nationals  now 
serve  am.ong  the  U.S.  military  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  I  believe  that  quick 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  timely 
and  appropriate  gesture  to  those  aliens 
who  are  fighting  with  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate recesses  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  12  noon  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
January  31;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  12:30  p.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each;  that  at  12:30  p.m..  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.  a  joint  res- 
olution suspending  certain  provisions 
of  law  pursuant  to  section  258(aH2i  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985;  that  the 
statutory  time  for  consideration  of  the 
lomt  resolution  be  reduced  to  2  hours 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
Senators  Sasser  and  Domenici.  and 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  passage  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  44  at  2:30  p  m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  now  be  in 
order  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MITCHELL,  .Mr  President.  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second'^ 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  is  seeking  recognition.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  as  under  the 
previous  order,  until  noon  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  5;03 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thurs- 
day. January  31.  1991.  at  12  noon 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Elxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  January  30.  1991: 


rONGRF'^'^IONAL    KMORD      NfNATE 


January-  :i().  1991 


IS  THE  COA.^i   >..  A.^ii 

CX>A8T  OL'ARD  NOMINATIONB  BiMINNINO  RICHARD  E 
WELLS  AND  ENDWO  ROBERT  C  AVER  WHICH  NOMINA 
TION8  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  0ONORE88IONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY  10.  1»1 

COAST  OUARD  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  ALAN  B  POe 
TER    AND  ENDINO  RICHARD  M    SEBEK    WHICH  NOMINA- 


TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  T I  •  >   -iN^rt    ^■.;     m  i  k^kk; 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RF.(  I   i  ■       •  AUARV  10.  iSe: 

00A8T  OUARD  NOMINAT!'  --  i  M,  sslNO  RONALD  L 
HINDMAN.  AND  ENDINO  !4A.s:.l-.A  h  ZABALA  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ON  JANUARY 

10.  igsi 
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The  House  met  at  2  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D  1)  offei-ed  the  followir.p  pray- 
er 

With  all  our  hearts,  gracious  God,  we 
pray  for  those  who  must  meet  the  test 
of  battle  and  know  the  ordeal  of  con- 
r.K  T  May  Vour  boundless  ^jrace.  so  new 
fvci-y  moi'ninK.  I'f  with  them  this  d.iv 
and  every  day. 

O  God,  whose  love  breaks  down  the 
barriers  that  separate  people  from 
other  people,  look  with  compassion  on 
the  whole  humian  family.  Forgive  our 
mistakes  and  any  arrogance  of  our 
hearts  and  lift  our  sight  to  see  Your 
heavenly  vision  where  people  honor 
each  other  and  peace  is  our  common 
treasure   This  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  .KH-RN.AlI, 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  .■\LLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [.Mr.  INHOFE]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance 

Mr.  INHOFE  led  the  I'ledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows; 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flajr  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  lo  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


INTRODfCTlON  OF   1991   NATIONAL 
TOTRl.S.M  WEEK   RESOLUTION 

Mr  T.-\LL>ON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks - 

Mr  TALLON  Mr  Speaker,  every 
year,  since  1983,  National  Tourism 
Week  has  become  one  of  our  Nation  s 
most  popular  commemorative  weeks 
Thousands  of  .Americans  m  every  State 
and  territory  participate  in  exciting 
events  and  tourism  conferences.  Gov- 
ernors m  many  States  issue  proclama- 
tions recognizing  the  importance  of 
tourism  in  their  States.  Media  atten- 
tion, both  television  and  print,  has 
been  tremendous  and  increases  every 
year  focusing  more  attention  on  tour- 
ism. 

This  year,  however,  tourism  is  get- 
ting a  different  kind  of  attention.  With 
the  war  in  the  gulf,  we  can't  help  but 
be    concerned    about    our   safety    while 


traveling.  Both  business  and  rec- 
reational travelers  all  over  the  world 
are  opting  to  stay  close  to  home. 

However,  we  can't  let  this  turn  of 
events  allow  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  tre- 
mendous contributions  that  travel  and 
tourism  make  to  our  economy.  Tour- 
ism means  jobs  in  every  congressional 
district  and  tax  revenue  for  our  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  treasuries.  For- 
eign visitor  spending  helps  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments. 

In  1990,  travel  and  tourism  was  our 
Nation's  largest  retail  industry  and  the 
second  largest  private  employer  in  the 
United  States,  generating  nearly  6  mil- 
lion jobs  and  indirectly  employing  an- 
other 2.46  million  .A.mericans.  Tourism 
is  an  essential  .-American  export,  as 
over  38  million  foreign  travelers  spend 
approximately  $44  billion  annually  m 
the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  1991 
National  Tourism  Week  resolution 
today  designating  the  second  week  in 
May  as  National  Tourism  Week.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  m  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution. 


CNN'S  COVERAGE  FROM  BAGHDAD 
IS  SADDA.MS  PROPAGANDA 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

.Mr.  COUGHLIN.  .Mr.  Speaker.  CNN's 
coverage  of  Peter  Arnett  being  used  as 
a  propaganda  tool  by  Iraqi  dictator 
Saddam  Hussein  is  disgusting  if  not 
treasonous. 

W'e  and  our  allies  are  engaged  m  a 
conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  m  support 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations.  On  our  part,  that  use  of  force 
was  requested  by  the  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  and  authorized  by 
the  elected  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Saddam  Hussein's  propaganda  pur- 
poses are  clear:  First,  to  turn  U.S.  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  war  effort:  sec- 
ond, to  inflame  Arab-Israeli  tensions, 
and  third,  to  disrupt  the  coalition,  in- 
cluding almost  every  nation  in  the 
world,  arrayed  against  him. 

To  aid  and  abet  in  that  effort  is  actu- 
ally posing  additional  danger  to  the 
lives  of  U.S.  servicemen  and  service- 
women.  That  is  to  say  nothing  of  aid- 
ing a  fanatic  who  has  invaded,  raped, 
and  plundered  an  innocent  neighbor, 
aimed  missiles  indiscriminately 
against  innocent  civilians  in  both  com- 
batant and  noncombatant  countries 
brutalized  prisoners  of  war  in  violation 
of  the   Geneva   Convention,   conducted 


environmental  terrorism,  and  threat- 
ened the  use  of  chemical,  biological, 
and  nuclear  weapons. 

We  respect  the  right  of  free  speech 
We  respect  the  right  of  dissent.  In  his 
own  country.  Saddam.  Hussein  has  si- 
lenced dissent  with  brutal  force.  Since 
the  initial  courageous  days  of  report- 
ing from  Baghdad  by  Bernard  Shaw, 
John  HoUiman.  and  Peter  Arnett.  the 
reporting  fro.m  Baghdad  has  not  been 
free.  Though  not  by  his  own  wishes. 
Peter  Arnett  has  been  reduced  to  being 
the  Joseph  Goebbels  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's Hitler-like  regime. 

To  compare  .Arnett 's  censorship  by 
Iraq  to  allied  censorship  to  protect  our 
forces  is  to  make  a  moral  equivalence 
of  our  Government  and  Sadda.m,  Hus- 
sein I  cannot  believe  any  .Amiencar. 
tru'.\-  thinks  our  Government  is  evilly 
injuring  innocent  civilians. 

The  risk  to  our  men  and  women,  arc 
the  danger  of  the  fanatics  who  actually 
believe  Saddam  Hussein,  urgently  sug- 
gest that  the  voice  of  Baghdad  be  more 
carefully  aired. 
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BIG  OIL  COMPANIES   PARTY   .\LL 
NIGHT  LONG 

I  Mr  TR.^FIC.^NT  asked  and  wa^ 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  ■ 

Mr  TRAFIC.^NT  Mr  Speaker  the 
big  oil  companies  of  .'America  partied 
all  night  long.  It  is  not  hard  to  figure 
out  why.  Yesterday  the  President  said 
he  wants  a  capital  gams  tax  cut. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  this,  Tex- 
aco's  profits  are  up  110  percent.  Chev- 
ron is  up  113  percent.  .Amoco,  150  per- 
cent. Phillips.  265  percent.  Unical.  500 
percent  increase  m  profits 

Would  you  want  a  capital  gams  tax 
cuf  Absolutely. 

But  you  can  bet  one  thing,  and  this  is 
what  frosts  me.  You  could  bet  the  life 
of  your  sons  and  daughters  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  these  big  oil  bar- 
ons of  America  are  not  in  the  gulf 
fighting.  It  seems  that  the  working 
people  do  the  fighting  and  the  rich  get 
a  tax  break 

Before  we  go  plea  bargaining  with 
Saddam  Hussein,  we  better  take  a  look 
at  the  statistics  and  numbers,  and  I  say 
we  should  put  a  windfall  profit  tax  on 
these  oil  barons,  not  give  them,  a  t-ax 
break. 


DThis  symbol  rcpreseniv  the  lime  of  da\  during  the  House  proceedings,  e  g  ,  ^'  140"  is  1!  (1     p  m 
.Mailer  set  in  thiS  typetace  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  h\  a  .Member  of  the  Houst   on  the  floor 
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CONGRESSIONAL   RLCORD — HULSt 


DON  T  LKT  8  ADO  AM  OFF  THE 
HOOK 


(Mr.  HKOOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  reniarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  over 
the  details  of  yesterday's  communique 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

But  whatever  the  details,  one  thing 
should  be  clear.  Saddam  Hussein  can- 
not be  allowed  to  profit  from  his  mur- 
derous invasion  of  Kuwait  or  allowed 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  many 
war  crimes. 

We  have  got  to  show  Saddam,  and 
any  other  tyrants  with  similar  designs, 
that  they  cannot  assault  and  pillage 
smaller  countries  and  expect  to  get 
away  with  it. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  one  impor- 
tant reason  we  are  engaged  In  this  con- 
flict. We  need  to  develop  a  new  world 
order  that  rests  on  the  rule  of  law. 

That  means  tyrants  who  scoff  at  the 
law  can  count  on  being  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 


ADMINISTRATION  S  OVERTURE  TO 
SADDAM  HUSSEIN  IS  INAPPRO- 
PRIATE 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
respond  to  the  joint  statement  made 
Tuesday  by  the  United  States  State 
Department  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  states  that  the  fighting  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  could  end  immediately  if 
Iraq  promises  to  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. It  also  linked  a  resolution  of  the 
war  with  a  promise  to  quickly  address 
the  Palestinian-Israeli  issue. 

I  believe  that  this  overture  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  inappropriate  and 
smacks  of  a  "peace  at  any  cost"  theme. 
It  is  appropriate  for  us  to  pray  for  the 
end  of  hostilities.  1  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  allow  Saddam  Hussein  to 
continue  as  the  leader  of  Iraq.  Saddam 
Hussein  has  a  consistent  record  of 
proof  that  he  is  not  fit  to  rule  Iraq.  If 
he  is  allowed  to  continue  as  a  ruthless 
dictator  under  any  circumstances,  we 
will  soon  have  to  deal  with  him  again 
after  he  has  rebuilt  his  defenses  and 
weapons  stockpile.  Any  resolution  of 
the  war  must  demand  that  he  answer 
to  war  crimes  charges. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  link  the  Palestin- 
ian question  to  our  discussion  on 
peace.  Saddam  Hussein  is  using  this 
issue  as  a  ploy  to  disrupt  our  coalition 
and  we  should  not  bow  to  his  pressure 
to  address  this  matter. 

America  can  play  a  key  role  in  re- 
solving this  important  issue  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  this  should  be  on  the  agenda. 


but  we  should  do  it  according  to  our 
own  schedule  and  not  under  Saddam 

Hussein's  timetable 

AN  UNPRECEDENTED  SURGE  OF 
PATRIOTISM  IN  OUR  YOUTH 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
crisis  surfaces,  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  an  unanticipated  greatness  in  char- 
acter Or  as  Paul  said  in  Romans  5. 
"suffering  produces  perseverance  and 
perserverance  produces  character."  We 
are  observing  a  growth  in  American 
character  today  as  evidence  by  a  surge 
of  patriotism  unprecedented  since 
World  War  II. 

And  it  is  most  prominent  where  you 
would  least  expect  it.  in  our  youth.  In 
the  midst  of  an  environment  of  na- 
tional disrespect,  flag  burning.  anti- 
Christian  behavior,  and  immorality, 
young  America  has  emerged  waiving 
old  glory  with  an  enthusiasm  under- 
stood by  few  parents. 

The  decades  of  the  1960s  and  1970's 
were  plagued  by  a  fashionable  dis- 
regard for  the  fundamental  institutions 
our  forefathers  revered.  The  Jane 
Fondas  and  the  Angela  Davlses  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  political  leaders 
and  squeezed  the  last  drops  of  decency 
and  national  respect  from  our  Amer- 
ican fiber. 

But  those  born  in  the  midst  of  this 
moral  decay  have  rejected  it  emphati- 
cally and  have  provided  an  example  for 
all  mature  Americans  to  emulate. 

But  look  at  what  happened  in  Tulsa. 
OK.  last  Saturday,  a  red.  white,  and 
blue  ocean  of  high  school  students  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see.  And  how  did  it 
happen?  One  l&-year-old  student.  Eric 
Wolking,  thought  his  generation  had  a 
message  to  deliver,  and  he  delivered  it. 
The  teen-aged  army  walked  for  miles 
on  that  cold  Saturday  morning  shout- 
ing. "USA.  support  our  troops.  Amer- 
ica, we  love  you." 

Just  a  kid.  some  people  will  say.  and 
I  guess  that  is  right.  But  a  kid  who 
wanted  to  deliver  a  message  to  half  a 
million  brave  Americans  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  equally  significant  is  the 
message  he  sent  to  the  rest  of  America. 

God  bless  you.  Eric  Wolking.  and 
your  whole  screaming  army  of  teen- 
aged  patriots.  We  hear  you  loud  and 
clear. 
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where,  who  oppose  Operation  Desert 
Storm  as  "noble  souls."  And  to  those 
noble  souls  he  said,  Iraq  is  grateful. 

Given  Saddam's  track  record  on 
human  rights,  terrorism,  and  inter- 
national relations  generally,  all  but 
the  most  hard-core  protesters  are  like- 
ly to  be  discomforted  at  the  thought  of 
fitting  his  definition  of  nobility. 
Frankly,  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans— who  support  Desert  Storm — have 
no  compunctions  about  being  an  af- 
front to  Saddam's  sensibilities.  He  did 
not  earn  the  nickname.  "Butcher  of 
Baghdad."  because  he  is  a  peacemaker. 

The  real  nobility,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
being  demonstrated  day  after  day  by 
our  allied  forces,  all  of  them  together 
over  in  Saudi  Arabia.  And  President 
Bush  paid  our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen, 
marines,  and  Coast  Guardsmen  appro- 
priate tribute  last  night  during  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  which  you 
all  stood  and  applauded,  and  I  applaud 
you  all  for  it,  because  all  of  us.  every 
single  American,  ought  to  be  standing 
side  by  side  making  the  same  commit- 
ment that  our  troops  are  making  over- 
seas Let  us  stand  behind  them. 


REAL  NOBILITY  I.S  IN  OUR  ALLIED 
FORCES  IN  THE  GULF 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Saddam  Hussein  was  interviewed  on 
CNN  the  other  evening  he  referred  to 
those    people,    in    America    and    else- 


RESIGNATIU.N   AS  .Ml.MUKl-:  oF 
COMMITTEE  ON  TUl.   H!  M(,i  T 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOYERi  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget: 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvES, 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker,    US    House   of  Hepresentatives.    The 
Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Due  to  my  increased 
responsibilities  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.   1   herewith   tender  my   reslirna- 
tlon  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  request  Its  acceptance  as  soon  as 
possible  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Dean  a.  Gallo. 
.Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  49)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  Res.  49 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
ber be,  and  is  hereby  elected  to  the  following 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  rank  behind  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington. 

Committee  on  the  Budget  Mr  Kolbe  of  Ari- 
zona. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERSIAN  GULF:  THE  MAIL  MUST 
GO  THROUGH 

(Mr.  HARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  last  night 
all  of  us.  includinR  the  President,  ap- 
plauded our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
for  their  efforts  and  sacrifices. 

Day  after  day  we  speak  of  our  pride 
in  them  and  pledge  to  support  their  ef- 
forts in  every  way— the  most  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  the  best  logistics,  the 
most  comprehensive  medical  facilities. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  failing 
these  troops  in  the  most  fundamental 
way.  We  cannot  get  the  mail  delivered 
to  them. 

My  State  has  one  of  the  highest  num- 
bers of  National  Guard  units  and  re- 
servists in  the  gulf  of  any  State  and 
their  families  are  letting  me  know  that 
this  problem  is  not  an  isolated  one  and 
is  continuing  even  today. 

You  can  imagine  the  effect  this  has 
on  the  morale  of  those  men  and  women 
separated  from  home  and  family.  We 
ask  them  to  risk  life  and  limb  for  us. 
but  we  cannot  even  deliver  a  message 
from  home  to  say  "Thanks,  we  are  re- 
membering you." 

Someone  has  a  misplaced  sense  of 
priorities  if  they  cannot  find  a  way  to 
correct  this  problem  immediately.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  call  ufion  Secretary  Cheney 
and  General  Powell  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  ensure  this  prob- 
lem is  corrected. 

The  mail  must  be  delivered  in  a  time- 
ly manner. 


We  should  be  more  than  a  little  sus- 
picious. 


WE  SHOULD  BE  A  LITTLE  MORE 
THAN  SUSPICIOUS 

(Mr.  W.ALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  W.M.KER  .Mr  .Speaker,  if  some- 
one told  me  that  he  felt  that  every- 
thing I  did  as  Congressman  was  wrong 
hut  he  was  my  supporter,  my  guess  is  I 
wnuhl  be  a  little  suspicious. 

If  someone  told  me  he  hated  every- 
thing I  stood  for  but  he  was  my  sup- 
porter, I  would  be  a  little  more  sus- 
picious 

.And  if  that  .same  someone  told  me  he 
had  always  voted  for  my  opponents  but 
he  was  my  supporter.  I  would  get  quite 
suspicious. 

Yet  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are 
hearing  regarding  our  troops. 

We  have  people  who  refuse  to  support 
the  mission  in  the  Middle  East  but  say 
they  support  the  troops.  We  have  peo- 
ple who  say  they  do  not  agree  with  *he 
choice  of  profession  by  our  soldiers  but 
they  support  the  troops.  We  even  have 
people  who  march  beside  folks  who  are 
calling  for  an  Iraqi  victory  but  claim 
to  support  the  troops. 


i'LANNED  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
FREEDOM  FROM  WANT  ACT 

(Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Bush  came  back  to  the  Cap- 
itol this  morning,  to  attend  a  cere- 
mony on  the  50th  anniversary  of  FDR's 
famous  "Four  Freedom's  '  speech. 

The  four  freedoms  are  simple:  free- 
dom from  fear:  freedom  of  expression; 
freedom  of  religion. 

And  the  final  one:  freedom  from 
want.  As  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  freedom  from  want. 

But  50  years  later,  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
many  people  are  still  hungry,  too  many 
people  still  want,  and  too  little  is  done 
for  them.  Millions  of  Americans  are 
poor — many  are  homeless — locked  in  a 
cycle  of  poverty  by  the  very  programs 
designed  to  help  them.  Every  year. 
40.000  American  children  die  before 
their  first  birthday.  Every  day  40.000 
Third  World  children  die  unnecessarily. 
For  these  people,  there  is  no  freedom 
from  want. 

Soon  I  will  be  introducing  the  Free- 
dom From  Want  Act.  to  secure  real 
freedom  for  needy  people  here  in  Amer- 
ica and  around  the  world. 

Freedom  from  want  means  that  no 
child  eligible  for  the  WIC  Program  will 
be  turned  away.  It  means  that  hungry 
American  children  can  get  a  nutritious 
diet.  It  means  that  low-income  citizens 
can  work  or  accumulate  assets  without 
jeopardizing  their  eligibility  status.  It 
means  that  famine  barons  of  Third 
World  won't  be  able  to  use  hunger  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  Freedom  from  want 
means  assuring  the  basic  right  to  food 
for  all  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  use  this  anniver- 
sary to  get  serious  about  guaranteeing 
real  freedom  from  want  to  hungry. 
needy  people  around  the  world 
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Mr.  Speaker,  those  men  and  women 
who  are  sacrificing  as  volunteers  to 
protect  independence  and  freedom 
around  the  globe  deserve  our  utmost 
respect  and  appreciation. 

Scripture  says.  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for  an- 
other." And  they  have  volunteered  to 
do  that. 

This  morning  in  the  Washington  Post 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
quoted  as  saying  last  night: 

Not  many  kids  whose  families  earn  more 
than  S200.000  a  year  volunteer  to  the  Army. 
It  is  mostly  the  poor  who  do  the  fighting  and 
dying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  unwarranted. 
that  is  inappropriate.  You  should 
apologize  to  those  fine  technicians  who 
are  maintaining  the  sophisticated 
equipment,  not  only  the  pilots,  not 
only  the  mechanics,  but  everyone  in- 
volved who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  serving  in  this  noble  cause. 

Don't  ridicule  them,  don't  look  down 
at  them  because  they  do  not  get  a  Sen- 
ator's salary.  Don't  impugn  their  worth 
by  such  references  that  somehow  or  an- 
other thej-  chose  to  serve  their  country 
as  a  last  resort. 

They  are  America's  finest. 


ALL  WHO  SERVE  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF  ARE  AMERICAS  FINEST 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr  Speaker,  1  re- 
cently called  the  office  of  my  physician 
in  Hiilsboro.  OH.  Paul  Terrell,  The  an- 
swering machine  said: 

The  office  is  closed.  Dr.  Terrell  is  on  active 
duty  for  1  year  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Also  his  wife,  a  nurse,  is  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  mother  of  his  children. 

The  children  are  with  their  aunts  and 
uncles,  and  his  wife,  a  licensed  Meth- 
odist minister  and  nurse,  is  wearing 
the  uniform  of  our  country. 


MY  VISION:  MAKE  AMERICA  A 
BETTER  PLACE  TO  LIVE  FOR 
OUR  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  i>ermission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr  Speaker,  to  be 
a  great  leader  you  must  have  a  vision 
of  the  future.  To  be  a  great  legislator 
you  must  have  a  vision  of  the  future. 

It  is  our  hope  that  as  Members  of  the 
Legislature,  as  Members  of  Congress, 
we  can  make  this  country  a  better 
place  to  live  for  our  children  than  what 
we  see  today. 

There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the 
reasons  our  soldiers  are  overseas  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
vision  toward  an  energy  policy  for  this 
country.  Last  night  we  heard  the  Presi- 
dent make  a  commitment  to  work  with 
this  body  to  look  at  expanding  alter- 
native fuels,  moving  toward  production 
of  solar  energy,  wind  energy,  ethanoj, 
methanol,  and  superconductive  energy. 

We  have  some  of  the  brightest  minds 
in  the  world  right  here  in  this  country. 
With  the  investments  that  we  have 
made  in  the  superconducting  super 
collider,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
battery  about  I-foot  square  to  provide 
enough  energy  to  operate  an  auto- 
mobile, one  a  little  larger  to  provide 
enough  energy  to  fuel  and  take  care  of 
our  homes, 

Ethanol.  methanol  will  create  jobs. 
create  jobs,  create  alternative  source 
of  income  for  our  farmers  throughout 
this  country 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenge  my  col- 
leagues to  work  aggressively  toward  a 
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vision  in  the  production  of  these  alter- 
native fuels  to  help  make  this  country 
a  better  place  to  Hvp  for  our  children. 
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this  special  group  of  men  and  women  ordered 
to  battle. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  City 
of  River  Falls  this  22nd  day  of  January.  1991 


THE  SAGA  OF  A  FLAGSAVER 

(Mr.  JAMES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr.  JAMES.  Mr  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago.  while  driving  home.  Bill  Smith,  of 
Orange  Park,  FL.  saw  three  teenagers 
burning  an  American  flag.  Instinc- 
tively, he  could  not  tolerate  this  bla- 
tant display  of  disrespect,  and  ran  to 
stop  it.  One  of  the  teenagers,  seeing 
Mr.  Smith  approach,  pulled  out  an 
electric  stun  gun  and  attacked  him. 

Despite  this.  Mr.  Smith  was  able  to 
stop  the  desecration  of  our  flag. 

I  have  been  touched  by  this  act  of  pa- 
triotism Mr  Smith's  act  reminds  us 
that  for  many  Americans,  the  flag  rep- 
resents the  Nation. 

The  young  people  who  burned  the 
flag  may  have  intended  to  express  a  po- 
litical view,  but  in  fact  they  simply 
provoked  Mr.  Smith  and  others  who 
fought  and  died  and  are  dying  today— 
to  keep  it  free.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  time 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  recognized  the  unique  place  that 
the  flag  has  in  our  hearts. 

This  country  needs  citizens  who  take 
pride  in  their  flag,  and  as  long  as  we 
have  patriotic  citizens,  this  issue  will 
not  go  away. 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  copy  of  this 
resolution  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
President.  I  would  encourage  each  com- 
munity to  (MLSS  a  resolution  like  this. 
and  1  would  encourage  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  make  all  these  resolutions 
of  cities  and  villages  in  support  of  our 
troops  a  part  of  our  Congressional 
Record. 
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PROCLAMATION  SUPPORTING  U.S. 
TROOPS 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  ) 

Mr  GUNDERSON  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members,  many  individuals  in  commu- 
nities across  this  country  have  chosen 
different  ways  to  express  their  support 
for  the  men  and  women  on  behalf  of  us 
in  the  gulf,  however  I  was  particularly 
moved  last  Friday  by  receiving  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation,  which  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

F*K(K-|..'^.M.'l'noN  SL'PI>ORTING  US    TROOfS 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
Congress  has  approved  sending  American 
troope  Into  battle  In  the  Mideast;  and 

Whereaa.  the  support  of  an  understanding 
and  informed  citizenry  Is  vital  to  the  morale 
and  well-being  of  the  troops  that  have  been 
sent  into  battle,  and 

Whereas,  the  efficiency  of  the  qualified  and 
dedicated  personnel  being  called  upon  to  per- 
haps give  the  ultimate  sacrifice  Is  materially 
Influenced  by  the  people's  attitude  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  their  mis- 
sion. Ndw.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  1.  Duane  Pederson.  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  River  Falls,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  the  City  of  River  Falls  supports  the 
troops  In  the  Mideast  conflict,  and  I  call 
upon  all  citizens  to  show  their  support  to 


TIME  FOR  RTC  TO  GET  TO  WORK 
AND  STOP  LOOKING  FOR  HAND- 
OUTS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  [RTC]  is 
building  a  $141  billion  empire,  and  the 
administration  wants  the  taxpayers  to 
pick  up  the  tab. 

In  1989.  the  administration  repeat- 
edly assured  Congress  that  only  S50  bil- 
lion would  be  needed  to  sell  the  assets 
of  insolvent  S&L's.  Now.  the  Treasury 
says  it  needs  another  $77  billion  Just  to 
get  through  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  outrageous  that 
the  RTC  is  asking  for  more  taxpayer 
money,  especially  while  the  RTC  is  fo- 
cusing more  on  holding  assets  than 
selling  them. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  RTCs  assets  are  perform- 
ing and  readily  marketable.  As  of  last 
October,  delinquent  loans  made  up  only 
14  percent  of  RTCs  $141  billion  asset 
portfolio,  and  real  estate  made  up  only 
12  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  $92  billion  of  the 
RTCs  assets  consisted  of  performing 
loans,  cash,  and  marketable  securities. 
Instead  of  selling  these  assets,  the  RTC 
wants  the  taxpayers  to  pay  $77  billion 
to  hold  them  and  gather  new  ones. 

Enough  is  enough.  It  is  time  for  the 
RTC  to  feed  itself  by  selling  its  assets 
rather  than  turning  to  the  taxpayers 
for  another  handovi' 
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way  to  mistreat  our  prisoners  of  war, 
and  brutally  parade  their  bruised  bod- 
ies before  the  world 

In  1972.  Iraq  participated  in  and 
signed  an  international  agreement 
which  called  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production,  or  stock- 
piling of  biological  weapons. 

And  each  nation  which  signed  the 
treaty  promised  to  destroy  any  biologi- 
cal weapons  in  their  arsenal  within  9 
months. 

And  in  1977,  Iraq  participated  in  and 
signed  an  international  agreement 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  "hostile  en- 
vironmental modification  techniques 
by  the  military." 

Under  this  treaty.  Iraq  agreed  not  to 
use  their  military  to  harm  the  environ- 
ment in  any  way  which  would  have 
widespread,  longlasting,  or  severe  ef- 
fects. 

A  man  of  his  word,  Mr.  Speaker** 

Saddam  Hussein  is  a  man  of  lies! 

And  he  will  be  held  accountable  for 
his  war  crimes  as  well  as  for  his  crimes 
against  the  environment 


SADDAM  HUSSEIN-NOT  A  MAN  OF 
HIS  WORD  BUT  A  MAN  OF  LIES 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes 
me  as  strange  every  time  I  hear  a  re- 
port which  says  that  Saddam  Hussein 
follows  through  on  his  word. 

The  1925  Geneva  treaty,  signed  by 
Iraq,  explicitly  prohibits  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  and  poisonous  gas  as 
a  means  of  waging  warfare.  And  for 
years.  Saddam  Hussein  has  used  chemi- 
cal weapons  against  Iran. 

The  1949  Geneva  protocols  demand 
the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Yet.  Saddam  has  gone  out  of  his 


THREE  WAYS  TO  SHOW  SUPPORT 
FOR  OUR  TROOPS 

(Mr  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  i 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Earlier.  Mr. 
Si)eaker.  one  of  my  colleagues  said 
that  there  are  many  ways  to  show  sup>- 
port  for  the  troops,  and  he  read  a  reso- 
lution from  one  of  his  communities.  I 
have  a  couple  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  protesters  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  get  out  and  protest 
and  say  whatever  they  want,  but  prot- 
estations have  a  way  of  demoralizing 
the  troops,  and  I  do  not  like  it.  But  the 
one  thing  I  do  not  like  that  they  do  is 
to  burn  the  flag  of  the  United  States  I 
think  that  is  reprehensible.  That  is  not 
free  speech.  We  should  respect  it,  fly 
the  flag  and  show  some  of  our  patriot- 
ism that  we  say  we  have. 

The  next  idea  I  have  is;  buy  U.S. 
products,  products  made  in  the  United 
States  by  Americans.  The  United 
States  is  paying  for  most  of  this  war, 
both  in  money  and  in  lives,  and  it  is 
going  to  benefit  mostly  Europe  and 
Southeast  Asia  whose  products  are 
coming  into  this  country  free. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  one 
thing  we  can  all  do  is  to  give  blood  to 
the  troops.  The  Members  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
could  give  their  blood.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, 'It  is  the  life  fluid  that  you 
can  get  back  in  a  short  period  of  time 
and  give  again   " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rayburn  nurses  sta- 
tion is  going  to  be  open  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  all  my  colleagues  can  go 
down  and  give  all  the  Mood  they  want 
I  am  going  to  be  giving  my  gift  of  life 
for  the  troops,  and  I  am  ;i.sking  my  col- 
leagues to  give  theirs.  There  is  nothing 
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that  is  more  preciou.s  than  that.  There 
is  no  greater  support 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Sfjeaker.  unfortunately,  because  I  was 
in  another  p>art  of  the  Capitol  at  a 
meeting  with  the  Wyoming  Hospital 
.Association,  I  missed  voting  on  the 
bills  H.R.  555.  to  amend  the  Soldier's 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940. 
and  H.R.  556,  to  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  .Affairs  to  obtain 
independent  review  regarding  associa- 
tions between  diseases  and  exposure  to 
agent  orange  compounds.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  strongly  sup- 
ported these  bills  and  voted  "yes"  on 
both. 


WE  NEED  AN  ENERGY  STRATEGY 

(.Mr  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  RITTER  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard 
a  few  Members  get  up  in  the  last  sev- 
eral days  and  talk  about  energy  policy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  mostly  they  are  talking 
about  sources  of  energy  which  make 
relatively  small  contributions  to  the 
total  energy  pie.  They  are  not  about  to 
substitute  for  all  of  this  oil  we  are  im- 
porting from  the  Middle  East. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
they  talk  about  taxpayer-funded  sub- 
sidies to  some  of  these  more  arcane 
technologies,  moving  them  well  past 
R&D  subsidies  and  subsidies  taking 
them  into  the  marketplace.  At  the 
same  time  these  are  the  same  people, 
these  people  crying  for  energy  policy, 
that  have  over  the  years  voted  and 
worked  against  sound  development  of 
.America's  major  soui'ces  of  energy; 
Coal,  nuclear,  our  oil.  our  gas.  Yes, 
those  are  the  energy  products  that  can 
substitute  en  masse  for  Persian  Gulf 
oil. 
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We  can  leave  a  $5  5  billion  nuclear 
plant  sitting  idle  in  New  York  City 
while  we  import  that  same  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  Does  it  make  any  sense 
at  ain 

Let  us  have  an  energy  strateg.v.  Let 
us  have  it  based  on  health  and  environ- 
mental considerations,  to  be  sure,  but 
let  us  realize  the  biggest  human  health 
and  environmental  risk  faced  by  the 
.American  people  and  this  world  is  glob- 
al war  over  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
which  Is  exactly  the  bind  we  have  got- 
ten ourselves  in  today. 


Mr.  MENETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  on  for- 
eign sources  of  oil  is  holding  the  Amer- 
ican economy  hostage  to  international 
instability. 

When  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  last  Au- 
gust, the  price  .Americans  paid  for  oil 
shot  up  to  $40  a  barrel  even  though 
there  was  a  glut  of  oil  in  the  world. 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  after  military  force 
was  launched  against  Iraq,  oil  prices 
jumped  back  up  to  nearly  $40  a  barrel- 
again  without  a  shortage. 

But  what  will  happen  next? 

What  will  happen  if  there  is  a  short- 
age'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  needs  to  act 
and  act  now. 

Last  night  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
address,  the  President  called  for  a  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  the  Emer- 
gency Oil  Market  Stability  Act  to  act 
as  the  circuit  breaker  the  country 
needs  as  part  of  that  national  energj- 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  Congress  will 
send  this  legislation  to  the  President 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  protection  they  need 
until  the  United  States  ends  it  addic- 
tion to  oil. 


RELNTRODUCTION  OF  EMERGENCY 
OIL  .MARKET  STABILITY  ACT 

(.Mr  MINETA  aj5ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  fcr  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


OUTRAGE  EXPRESSED  AT  MEDIA'S 
TREATMENT  OF  U.S.  POW'S 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr  M.ARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  8  days 
ago  I  was  granted  permission  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  on 
that  occasion  I  expressed  my  outrage 
and  the  outrage  of  others  at  our  major 
networks  using  Iraqi  film  showing  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  an  almost  impos- 
sible situation,  being  paraded  m  front 
of  Saddam  Husssein.  TV  cameras.  I 
said  they  were  working  hand  in  glove 
with  Saddam  Hussein  m  his  efforts  to 
manipulate  our  POW's.  That  waus  8  days 
ago,  and  I  want  to  quote  now  from  the 
second  paragraph  of  that  statement. 

I  said  this; 

When  our  leading  national  magazines  hit 

the  streets  this  week,  you  can  bet  there  will 
be  pictures  of  one  or  more  of  these  hapless 
pawns,  perhaps  selected  at  random,  features 
perhaps  on  the  front  page,  for  a  little  bang- 
hang   Come  on  people,  have  a  heart. 

Well,  call  me  psychic  if  you  wish,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  just  the  absolute 
predictability  of  our  media  that  led  to 
my  prediction.  They  seemingly  just 
cannot  pass  up  the  opportunity  to 
bring  more  despair  and  more  hurt,  not 
only  to  those  prisoners  of  war  but  to 
their  families,  loved  ones,  and  country- 
men. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at 
the  front  cover  of  Newsweek.  This  is 
absolutely  what  we  predicted  here  8 
days  ago.  Have  they  no  conscience'!' 
Have  they  no  heart? 


They  do  seemingly  have  a  sense  of 
fairness,  and  professional  integrity 
however.  On  the  inside  they  give  the 
photo  credit  to  Iraqi  TV,  sometimes 
known  as  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  ask  them  in  their 
board  rooms,  if  not  in  their  editorial 
rooms,  to  use  a  little  common  sense 
and  have  a  little  heart.  These  are  not 
pieces  of  hamburger.  These  are  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  doing  the  very  best 
they  can  under  incredibly  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 


ARAB-AMERICANS   UNFAIRLY   TAR 
GETED     BY     FEDERAL     AUTHORI- 
TIES 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. ) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI  Mr  Speaker,  a 
year  ago  this  Congress  made  a  painful 
admission.  In  the  da.vs  following  the 
commencement  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  questioned.  Their  loyalty  to 
.America  was  put  at  issue  We  recog- 
nized that  wrong. 

Now.  as  America  goes  to  war  again, 
across  this  country  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  visiting  other 
Americans,  not  because  of  their  views, 
not  because  of  associations  with  dan- 
gerous elements,  or  their  knowledge  of 
foreign  governments  but  because  of 
their  ancestry,  because  indeed  they  or 
those  before  them  came  from  .Arab  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  tragedy  is 
that  as  America  goes  to  war,  the  first 
victims  could  become  Americans, 
Arab-Americans,  I  ask  the  administra- 
tion. I  ask  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, consider  again  what  it  is  they 
are  doing.  If  there  are  legitimate  leads 
for  those  who  might  be  violating  our 
laws,  follow  them,  but  a  person's  ances- 
try and  family  is  not  cause  for  ques- 
tioning. 

Please,  as  .Americans,  this  is  a  time 
to  come  together,  not  to  be  divided. 
Learn  by  the  things  we  have  done  in 
the  past.  To  come  together  40  years 
hence  to  apologize  will  not  be  good 
enough.  Respect  one  another  and  come 
together  as  a  country  as  .America  once 
again  wages  war 


INTRODUCTION      OF      LEGISLATION 
TO  ALLOW  ADDITION  TO 

OCMULGEE       NATIONAL       MONU- 
MENT IN  GEORGIA 

'Mr,  ROWL.AND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument,  located 
in  Macon,  G.A.  is  one  of  the  countrj-'s 
important  archeological  treasures. 

It  IS  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  Indian 
burial  mound  and  village,  a  window 
into   the   lives   of  the   earliest   known 
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Americans.  Although  the  most  recent 
settlement  dates  back  to  about  AD. 
900.  there  is  evidence  that  native  Amer- 
icans inhabited  the  area  as  far  back  as 
11,000  years  ago. 

The  city  of  Macon  is  proposing  to  do- 
nate an  18-acre  parcel  of  land  known  as 
Drake's  Field  to  the  national  monu- 
ment's existing  683  acres.  This  is  some- 
thing the  Interior  Department  and  Na- 
tional Park  Service  support,  that  local 
leaders  support,  and  that  archeologists 
support. 

Unfortunately,  the  additional  land 
cannot  be  accepted  under  current  law 
The  legislation  which  created  the 
Ocmulgee  National  Monument  in  1936 
prohibited  any  expansion  That  law  has 
to  be  amended  to  accept  this  gift  from 
the  city  of  Macon. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  allow  this  transaction  to  take  place. 
It  would  be  an  extremely  valuable  addi- 
tion Archeologists  say  it  is  potentially 
a  rich  archeological  resource.  Even 
now.  Drake's  Field  is  frequented  by  ar- 
tifact collectors  after  heavy  rains.  This 
additional  land  would  also  enhance  the 
visual  impact  of  the  monument. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors,  in- 
cluding many  schoolchildren,  have 
toured  this  site.  It  is  for  their  sake. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation 


and  the  cost  of  health  care  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


KENTUCKY  HOSPITAL  GROUP 
POINTS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN  QUAL- 
ITY AND  COST  OF  HEALTH  CARE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  health  care  costs  to  Amer- 
ica are  both  figuratively  and  literally 
going  off  the  charts.  The  average  U.S. 
company  today  will  spend  over  $3,200 
per  year  in  insurance  costs  for  its  em- 
ployees, and  depending  uf)on  how  we 
look  at  it  and  how  extensive  the  cov- 
erage is,  as  much  as  26  percent  of  the 
net  earnings  of  these  companies  can  be 
going  for  health  care  costs.  And  costs 
axe  rising  From  1989  to  1990.  the  costs 
bave  risen  somewhere  around  20  per- 
cent. 

Just  yesterday  the  Kentucky  Hos- 
pital Association  came  to  Washington 
and  visited  with  the  Kentucky  delega- 
tion and  told  us  of  the  pressures  being 
placed  against  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  providers,  as  well  as  upon 
the  companies,  to  pay  these  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  feet  from 
where  I  am  standing,  last  night  the 
President  of  the  United  States  spoke  to 
us  and  to  the  world  about  major  prob- 
lems in  the  gulf.  He  spoke  to  us  elo- 
quently about  a  new  world  order,  and 
we  support  him  in  that.  But  let  us  not 
forget.  Mr  Speaker,  that  in  seeking  a 
new  world  order  and  in  seeking  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  problems  here  at 
home,  prime  among  them  is  the  quality 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MANUEL  RIVERA 

(Mr.  SERRANO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. I  spoke  to  an  overflow  congrega- 
tion at  a  solemn  pontifical  mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  one  of  our  best  and 
brightest  sons.  31 -year-old  Marine 
Capt.  Manuel  Rivera,  who  went  down 
with  his  plane  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  heroic  but  nonetheless  tragic  story 
of  this  young  man  from  my  neighbor- 
hood. 

Like  many  poor  working  class  fami- 
lies. Manuel's  parents  came  to  this 
country  from  Puerto  Rico  in  search  of 
a  better  quality  of  life  Manuel  and  his 
three  sisters  grew  up  in  a  housing 
project,  a  challenging  environment  in 
which  to  grow  up. 

Thanks  to  loving  family  care  and 
good  example.  Manuel,  like  many  of 
his  peers,  managed  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
and  temptations  of  urban  poverty.  He 
was  a  popular  youngster,  a  good  stu- 
dent, and  an  Eagle  Scout,  a  classic  role 
model  for  the  youth  of  today. 

He  pursued  a  lifelong  ambition  to  be 
a  pilot  by  enrolling  at  Aviation  High 
School,  and  completed  his  formal  edu- 
cation at  Dowling  College  on  Long  Is- 
land. 

Then,  like  his  Vietnam  veteran  fa- 
ther before  him.  Manuel  joined  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  He  gave  10  dedicated  years 
of  service  to  his  country,  ultimately 
attaining  the  rank  of  captain.  And 
Manuel  had  even  loftier  ambitions.  He 
dreamed  of  flying  to  the  stars  and 
planned  to  apply  for  admission  to 
NASA  as  an  astronaut  once  the  present 
conflict  had  ended.  Manuel  Rivera  will 
never  know  that  thrill.  His  service  to 
his  country  has  ended.  He  has  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

I  am  heartsick  that  our  young  men 
and  women,  often  the  cream  of  their 
generation,  are  obliged  to  place  them- 
selves in  harm's  way  while  thousands 
of  miles  away,  loved  ones  anguish  over 
their  safety  and  well-being. 

Though  I  have  consistently  opposed 
military  action  at  this  time.  I  am 
nonetheless  inspired  by  the  courage  of 
our  forces  now  engaged  in  the  field.  We 
must  support  them  without  reserva- 
tion. Most  of  all,  we  must  pray  for  an 
end  of  these  hostilities  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

And  in  their  hour  of  sorrow,  we  offer 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  Capt.  Manuel  Rivera,  this  brave 
young  man  to  whom  this  Nation  owes 
an  eternal  debt. 


January  :W.  ni91 

AMERICA  MUST  NUT  FORGET  WHO 
ITS  ENEMIES  ARE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Serrano],  has  just  doc- 
umented the  first  marine  casually  as  a 
result  of  combat.  Yesterday  and  this 
morning  we  lost  12  more.  While  inflict- 
ing great  casualties  on  the  enemy.  12  of 
our  young  men  are  now  dead  today. 
And  so  it  starts,  the  sadness  of  real 
combat,  the  truth  about  real  combat, 
that  people  are  going  to  die. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  forget 
who  our  enemies  are.  I  have  taken  to 
this  well  before  and  said  very  clearly 
that  now  that  we  are  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities, it  is  time  to  keep  a  scorecard: 
who  is  with  us.  and  who  is  not. 

As  we  go  through  this,  and  hopefully 
it  will  be  over  soon  and  our  casualties 
and  losses  will  be  at  a  minimum,  we 
should  remember  just  who  is  against  us 
and  who  is  with  us. 

So  far  the  PLO  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  a  major  force  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Two 
days  ago  they  started  shelling  Israel 
again,  in  addition  to  the  Scuds  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein.  The  Israelis  have  retali- 
ated against  the  PLO  in  southern  Leb- 
anon. But  the  PLO  has  allied  them- 
selves with  Saddam  Hussein.  Jordan 
has  allied  itself  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  memories  must  be 
very  clear,  not  only  through  the  war. 
but  subsequent  to  the  war.  people  that 
we  once  supported,  people  we  helped, 
people  we  tried  to  defend,  ultimately 
are  now  fighting  against  us  and  our 
own  men  and  women.  That  scorecard 
should  be  kept  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


TAX  RELIEF  ON  MIDDLE  INCOME 
FAMILIES  NEEDED.  NOT  TAX 
BREAKS  FOR  THE  WEALTHY 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Bush's  State  of  the  Union  Address 
struck  so  many  correct  notes  last 
night  that  I  was  sorely  disappointed  to 
hear  him  raise  his  voice  once  again  for 
the  devisive  issue  of  tax  break  for  cap- 
ital gains— at  least  if  the  tax  break  re- 
sembles the  one  President  Bush  pro- 
posed last  year.  You  will  remember 
from  last  year's  debate  the  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  the  benefit  of  such  a  tax 
cut  would  go  to  the  very  wealthiest  in- 
dividuals in  our  society,  those  earning 
over  SIOO.OOO  per  year.  And  studies  show 
that  such  a  proposal  would  add  only  a 
small  increase  to  our  economy 

The  average  service  man  and  woman 
now  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  m- 
cluding  officers— earns  $28,000  Will 
those  soldiers'  families  reap  any  bene- 
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fit  whatsoever  from  this  policy  of  sub- 
sidizing wealthy  investors'' 

Over  11  million  households  in  thit; 
country,  or  12  p>ercent.  of  all  American 
households,  do  not  even  have  bank  ac- 
counts— no  savings  at  all.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  households  have  only 
negligible  savings. 

Will  they  benefit  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  tax  giveaway  to  the 
wealthy? 

Clearly,  no. 

What  we  need  is  tax  relief  and  sav- 
ings incentives  for  average  middle-in- 
come families. 

I  will  soon  introduce  the  Working 
Americans  Tax  Relief  Act  that  will 
ease  the  squeeze  faced  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  workers  who  build  our  auto- 
mobiles, run  our  small  businesses,  and 
manage  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
our  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  with  us  now  at  war. 
offering  a  tax  break  targeted  to  the 
weathiest  Americans  is  a  slap  to  the 
dependable,  hardworking,  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  whose  children  are 
fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  who 
are  facing  rising  unemployment  and 
higher  costs  of  living  here  at  home. 


.AMERICA  MUST  RALLY  SUPPORT 
FOR  ISRAEL'S  CAUSE  AND  SECU- 
RITY 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
p)ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
here  today  to  comment  on  yesterday's 
joint  United  States-Soviet  statement 
on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  all  look  forward  to  a  swift  resolu- 
tion of  the  war  in  the  Middle  Ea.st.  But 
if  yesterdays  statement  is  a  wink  in 
the  direction  of  a  so-called  peace  con- 
ference in  the  Middle  East  following 
this  war.  many  must  glare  at  it  with 
regret  and  with  anger. 

We  all  know  that  peace  conference  is 
the  code  in  the  Arab  world  for  a  settle- 
ment for  the  Palestinians  based  on  ter- 
ritorial concessions  by  Israel,  conces- 
sions which  recent  events  have  shown 
would  be  no  less  than  life-threatening 
to  the  Middle  East's  only  democratic 
state.  And.  of  course,  any  linkage  of 
this  issue  to  the  cease-fire  with  Iraq 
would  give  Saddam  the  means  to  en- 
hance the  image  he  dreams  of  as  a  pan- 
Arabic  leader. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  rally 
support  for  Israel's  cause  and  her  secu- 
rity. Americans  must  warn  our  Presi- 
dent not  to  sacrifice  our  truest  friend 
in  the  region  far  the  sake  of  flirtations 
with  the  Arab  States  m  our  U.N.  coali- 
tion. Was  this  the  price  the  administra- 
tion expected  to  pay  for  Arab  partici- 
pation in  oui  protection  of  their  bor- 
ders'' If  so.  this  entire  strategy  in  the 
.Middle  East,  in  building  this  coalition 
and  in  prosecuting  this  war,  is  thrown 
open  to  question. 


Israel,  with  deadly  Scuds  flying  over 
her  almost  nightly,  has  awesome  re- 
straint, mainly  out  of  her  loyalty  and 
affection  for  America.  Why.  then,  are 
we  giving  Israel  the  back  of  our  hand'' 

Instead.  I  urge  the  President  to  use 
our  diplomatic  opening  with  our  Arab 
coalition  partners,  and  the  debt  they 
owe  us.  to  convince  them  to  recognize 
Israel  and  the  contribution  she  can 
make  to  peace.  Lasting  peace  requires 
those  states  to  rescind  their  declara- 
tions of  war  against  her. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  comimu- 
nicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
McCathran,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS PHYSICIANS'  AND  DEN- 
TISTS' COMPENSATION  AND 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  598 1  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  capability 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
to  recruit  and  retain  physicians  and 
dentists  through  increases  in  sr>ecial 
pay  authorities,  to  authorize  collective 
bargaining  over  conditions  of  employ- 
ment for  health  care  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followh: 
H.R   598 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cit^d  as  the  "Department 
of  Vpterans  Affairs  Physicians'  and  Dentists' 
Comf)ensaiion  and  Labor-Relations  Act  of 
1991". 

TITLE  I— PHYSICLANS  AND  DENTISTS 
SPECIAL  PAY 

SEC.    101     RE\nS10N    AND    RE0RGA.MZAT10N    OF 
SPECIAL  PAY  STATITE. 

(a)  L\  General.— Part  V  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  73  the  following  new  chapter: 
CHAPTER  74^\-KTERASS  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES ASD  RESEARCH  ADMINISTRATION— 
I'ERSOSSEL 


(SUBCHAPTER  1— RESERVED] 


Sec. 


"SUBCHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 
PHYSICIA.NS  AND  DENTISTS 

"4241    Special  pay:  authority. 
'4242.  Special  pay:  written  agreements. 
'4243,  Special  pay:  full-time  physicians. 
4244    Special  pay    part-tmie  physicians 
■4245.  Special  pay:  full-time  dentists. 
"4246,  Special  pay    part-time  dentists. 
"4247   Special  pay   general  provisions. 
"4248    Special  pay    coordination  with  other 

benefits  laws, 
"4249    Periodic  review  of  pay  of  physicians 
and    dentists;    quadrennial    re- 
port. 
"4250.  Annual  report. 


■[SUBCHAPTER  I-RESERVED: 
"SUBCHAPTER  lU— SPECIAL  PAY  FOR 
PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS 
"ii424L  Special  pay:  authorit> 

"ia  In  order  t«  recruit  and  retain  highly 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists  ir.  the  Vet- 
erans Health  Services  and  Resea.-ch  .Adminis- 
tration, the  Secretary  shall  provide  special 
pay  under  this  subchapter  Such  special  pay 
shall  be  provided  under  regulations  that  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  to  carry  out  this 
subchapter  Before  prescribing  regulations 
under  this  subchapter,  the  Secretary  shall 
receive  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  with  respect  to  those  regu- 
lations. 

"(b)  Special  pay  may  be  paid  to  a  physician 
or  dentist  under  this  subchapter  only  upon 
the  execution  of,  and  for  the  duration  of.  a 
wTitten  agreement  entered  into  by  the  physi- 
cian or  dentist  in  accordance  with  section 
4242  of  this  title 

■(c)  A  ph,ysician  or  dentist  serving  a  period 
of  obligated  service  pursuant  to  chapter  76  of 
this  title  IS  not  eligible  for  special  pay  under 
this  subchapter  during  the  first  three  years 
of  such  obligated  service,  except  that,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
such  a  physician  or  dentist  may  be  paid  spe- 
cial pay  for  full-time  status  during  those 
three  years. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  may  determine  cat- 
egories of  positions  applicable  to  both  physi- 
cians and  dentists  in  the  Veterans  Health 
Services  and  Research  Administration  as  to 
which  there  is  no  significant  recruitment 
and  retention  problem.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subchapter,  physi- 
cians and  dentists  ser\'ing  in  those  positions 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  special  pay  under 
this  subchapter.  Before  making  a  determina- 
tion under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  receive  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  with  respect  to  the 
determination. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  making 
any  such  determination  with  respect  to  a 
category  of  positions,  and  each  year  there- 
after that  such  determination  remains  in  ef- 
fect, the  Secretary  shall  make  a  redeter- 
mination. 

"(3)  Any  determination  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(e)(1)  Special  pay  may  not  be  paid  under 
this  section  to  a  physician  or  dentist  who — 

"(A)  is  employed  on  less  than  a  quarter- 
time  basis  or  on  an  intermittent  basis: 

"(Bi  occupies  an  internship  or  residency 
training  position,  or 

"(C)  is  a  reemployed  annuitant. 

"(2)  If  the  Chief  Medical  Director  deter- 
mines that  payment  of  special  pay  to  a  phy- 
sician or  dentist  who  is  employed  on  a  less 
than  half-time  basis  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive way  available  for  providing  needed  med- 
ical or  dental  specialist  ser\'ices  at  a  Depart- 
ment facility,  the  Chief  .Medical  Director 
may  authorize  the  payment  of  special  pay 
for  factors  other  than  for  full-time  status  to 
that  physician  or  dentist  at  a  rate  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  that  the  part- 
time  employTnent  of  the  physician  or  dentist 
bears  to  full-time  employment 
"54242.  Special  pay:  written  agreemenu 

"(a,i  An  agreement  entered  mtc  by  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  under  this  subchapter  shall 
cover  a  period  of  one  year  of  service  m  the 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  .Ad- 
ministration unless  the  physician  or  dentist 
agrees  to  an  agreement  for  a  longer  period  of 
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service,  not  to  exceed  four  years,  as  specified 
In  the  agreement.  A  physician  or  dentist  who 
has  previously  entered  into  such  an  agree- 
ment  is  ellKlhle  to  enter  Into  a  subsequent 
agreement  unless  the  physician  or  dentist 
has  failed  to  refund  to  the  United  States  any 
amount  which  the  physician  or  dentist  is  ob- 
ligated to  refund  under  any  such  previous 
agreement. 

•'(b)(1)  An  agreement  under  this  subchapter 
shall  provide  that  if  the  physician  or  dentist 
entering  into  the  agreement  voluntarily,  or 
because  of  misconduct,  fails  to  complete  any 
of  the  years  of  service  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment (measured  from  the  anniversary  date  of 
the  agreement),  the  physician  or  dentist 
shall  refund  an  amount  of  special  pay  re- 
ceived under  the  agreement  for  that  year 
equal  to— 

••(A)  In  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the  first 
year  of  service  under  the  agreement.  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount  received  for  that  year. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the  sec- 
ond year  of  service  under  the  agreement.  75 
percent  of  the  amount  received  for  that  year; 
"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the 
third  year  of  service  under  the  agreement.  50 
percent  of  the  amount  received  for  that  year; 
and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  failure  during  the 
fourth  year  of  service  under  the  agreement. 
25  percent  of  the  amount  received  for  that 
year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  (In  whole  or 
In  part)  the  requirement  for  a  refund  under 
paragraph  (1)  In  any  case  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  4241(b)  of  this  title) 
that  the  failure  to  complete  such  period  of 
service  is  the  result  of  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  physician  or  dentist. 

"(3)  Any  such  agreement  shall  specify  the 
terms  under  which  the  Department  and  the 
physician  or  dentist  may  elect  to  terminate 
the  agreement. 

"(c)(1)  If  a  proposed  agreement  under  this 
subchapter  will  provide  a  total  annual 
amount  of  special  pay  to  be  provided  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  who  has  previously  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
chapter (or  under  section  4118  of  this  title  as 
In  effect  before  the  effective  date  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  Physicians'  and 
Dentists'  Compensation  and  Labor-Relations 
Act  of  1991 1  that  will  exceed  the  previous  an- 
nual amount  of  special  pay  provided  for  the 
physician  or  dentist  by  more  than  50  percent 
(Other  than  In  the  case  of  a  physician  or  den- 
tist employed  In  an  executive  position  in  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Department),  or  that 
will  be  less  than  the  previous  annual  amount 
of  special  pay  provided  for  the  physician  or 
dentist  by  more  than  25  percent,  the  pro- 
posed Bigreement  shall  be  promptly  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary.  The  proposed  agree- 
ment shall  not  take  effect  if  it  Is  disapproved 
by  the  Secretary  within  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  physician  or  dentist  en- 
tered Into  the  proposed  agreement. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  il),  the  pre- 
vious annual  amount  of  special  pay  provided 
for  a  physician  or  dentist  is  the  total  annual 
amount  of  special  pay  provided,  or  to  be  pro- 
vided, to  the  physician  or  dentist  for  the 
most  recent  year  covered  by  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  physician  or  dentist 
under  this  subchapter  or  under  section  4118 
of  this  title  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  4118  of  this  title,  in- 
centive pay  shall  be  treated  as  special  pay 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  special  pay 
as  necessary  for  purposes  of  this  subsection 
to  reflect  appropriately  any  change  In  the 


status  of  a  physician  or  dentist  (A)  from  full- 
time  status  to  part-time  status.  (B)  from 
part-time  status  to  full-time  status,  or  (C) 
from  one  proportion  of  time  spent  as  a  De- 
partment employee  under  part-time  status 
employment  to  a  different  proportion. 

"(d)(1)  If  a  proposed  agreement  under  this 
subchapter  will  provide  a  total  annual 
amount  of  special  pay  to  be  provided  to  a 
physician  or  dentist  which,  when  added  to 
the  amount  of  basic  pay  of  thtf  physician  or 
dentist,  will  be  In  excess  of  the  amount  pay- 
able for  positions  specified  in  section  5312  of 
title  5.  the  proposed  agreement  shall  be 
promptly  submitted  to  the  Secreury.  The 
proposecl  aigreement  shall  not  take  effect  if  it 
is  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  within  60 
days  aaer  the  date  on  which  the  physician  or 
dentist  entered  into  the  proposed  agreement. 
The  Secretary  may  disapprove  a  proposed 
agreement  submitted  under  this  subsection 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amounts  of  special  pay  proposed  to  be  paid 
are  not  necessary  to  recruit  or  retain  the 
physician  or  dentist 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in  the  an- 
nual report  required  by  section  4250  of  this 
title— 

"(A)  a  sutement  of  the  number  of  agree- 
ments entered  Into  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  under  which  the  total  amount 
of  special  pay  to  be  provided,  which  when 
added  to  the  amount  of  basic  pay  of  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist,  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  payable  for  positions  specified  in 
section  5312  of  title  5; 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  number  of  proposed 
agreements  which  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report  were  disapproved  under  this 
subsection:  and 

"(C)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  basis  for 
disapproval  of  each  such  proposed  agreement 
which  was  disapproved  under  this  subsection. 
"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  any 
proposed  agreement  fntere.!  intu  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994 
"(4243.  Special  pa>.  full  linie  ph>-ii  uinii 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  special 
pay  under  this  subchapter  to  eligible  physi- 
cians employed  on  a  full-time  basis  based 
upon  the  factors,  and  at  the  annual  rates, 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  special  pay  factors,  and  the  an- 
nual rates,  applicable  to  full-time  physicians 
are  as  follows: 

"(l)  For  full-time  status.  $9,000. 

■'(2)(A)  For  length  of  service  as  a  physician 
within  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration— 


Rate 

Lenrlb  of  Service 

Mini- 

Maxi 

mum 

mum 

2  years  but  less 

S4.000 

$6,000 

than  4  years 

4  years  but  less 

6.000 

12.000 

than  8  years 

8  years  but  less 

12.000 

18.000 

than  12  years. 

12  years  or  more  

12.000 

25.000 

"(B)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
specify  a  uniform  national  rate  for  each 
range  of  years  of  service  established  by  or 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector may.  as  to  length  of  service  In  excess 
of  12  years,  establish  uniform  national  rates 
for  such  ranges  of  years  of  service  as  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)(A)  For  service  In  a  medical  specialty 
with  respect  to  which  the  Chief  Medical  Di 
rector   has   determined    that   there   are   ex- 


traordinary difficulties  (on  a  nation-wide 
basis  or  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific 
medical  facility)  in  the  recruitment  or  reten- 
tion of  qualified  physicians,  an  annual  rate 
of  not  more  than  $40,000. 

"(B)  For  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  medical  spe- 
cialty for  which  special  pay  is  paid  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  annual  rate  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
time  served  In  the  specialty  for  which  the 
special  pay  is  paid. 

"(4)(A)  For  service  in  any  of  the  following 
executive  positions,  an  annual  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  applicable  to  that  position  as 
follows: 


Rate 

■■P°«'"°'>  Mini-  Maxl- 

mum  mum 

ServiceChlef  (or  in  $4,500      $15,000 

a  comparable  po- 
sition as  deter- 
mined by  the  Sec- 
retary). 

Chief  of  Staff  or  in  14.500         25.000 

an  Executive 
Grade 

Director  Grade  0         25.000 

"(B)  For  service  in  any  of  the  following  ex- 
ecutive positions,  the  annual  rate  applicable 
to  that  position  as  follows: 

"Position  Rate 

"Deputy  Service  Director $20,000 

"Service  Director  25.000 

"Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  27.500 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor    30.000 

"Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  35.000 

Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director  40.000 

"Chief  Medical  Director   45.000 

""lO  For  service  by  a  physician  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  an  executive  posi- 
tion listed  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  or  who 
serves  a  portion  of  a  year  In  such  a  position 
and  also  serves  a  portion  of  that  year  in  an- 
other position  or  grade  for  which  special  pay 
is  provided  under  this  section,  the  annual 
rate  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  time  served  in  the  position  or 
positions  for  which  special  pay  is  provided. 

"•(5)  For  specialty  certification  or  first 
board  certification.  $2,000.  and  for  sub- 
specialty certification  or  secondary  board 
certification,  an  additional  $500 

"■(6i  For  service  in  a  specific  geographic  lo- 
cation with  respect  to  which  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  In  the  recruitment  or 
retention  of  qualified  physicians  In  a  specific 
category  of  physicians,  an  annual  rate  of  not 
more  than  $17,000. 

■'(7)(Ai  For  service  by  a  physician  with  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  within  a  specialty, 
an  annual  rate  of  not  more  than  $15,000 

"(B)  Special  pay  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  paid  to  a  physician  only  if  the  payment  of 
such  pay  to  that  physician  Is  approved  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  personally  and  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  rate  paid  under  this  paragraph, 
when  added  to  the  total  of  the  rates  paid  to 
that  physician  under  paragraphs  di  through 
(6).  does  not  exceed  the  total  rate  that  may 
be  paid  under  those  parafrraphs  to  a  physi- 
cian with  the  same  length  of  service,  spe- 
cialty, and  po.oition  as  the  physician  con- 
cerned! 
■"44244.  .Sp«iiil  pay:  part  time  phymciano 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  424l(ei  of  this  title 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  special  pay 
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under  this  subchapter  for  physicians  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis  shall  be  based  on 
the  special-pay  factors  and  annual  rates 
specified  in  section  4243  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  annual  rate  of  special  pay  paid  to 
a  physician  employed  on  a  part-time  basis 
shall  bear  the  same  ratio  lo  the  annual  rate 
that  the  physician  would  be  paid  under  sec- 
tion 4243  (Other  than  for  full-time  status)  if 
the  physician  were  employed  on  a  full-time 
basis  as  the  amount  of  part-time  employ- 
ment by  the  physician  tiears  to  full-time  em- 
ployment, except  that  such  ratio  may  not 
§xceed  3  4 

"{4245.  Special  pay:  full-time  dentists 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  special 
pay  under  this  subchapter  to  eligible  den- 
tists employed  on  a  full-time  basis  based 
upon  the  factors,  and  at  the  annual  rates, 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  special  pay  factors,  and  the  an- 
nual rates,  applicable  to  full-time  dentists 
are  as  follows: 

"(1 )  For  full-time  sUtus,  $3,500. 

"(2)(A)  For  length  of  service  as  a  dentist 
within  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration- 


Rat  p 


Rate 


'Lengtb  of  Service 


2  years  but  less 
than  4  years. 

4  years  but  less 
than  8  years. 

8  years  but  less 
than  12  years. 

12  years  or  more 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

$1,000 

$2,000 

2,000 

3.000 

3,000 

3.500 

3.000 

4.000 

"(B)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
specify  a  uniform  national  rate  for  each 
range  of  years  of  service  established  by  or 
under  this  paragraph.  The  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector may.  as  to  length  of  service  in  excess 
of  12  years,  establish  uniform  national  rates 
for  such  ranges  of  years  of  service  as  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)(A)  For  service  in  a  dental  specialty 
with  respect  to  which  there  are  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  (on  a  nation-wide  basis  or 
on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medi- 
cal facility)  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  dentists,  an  annual  rate  of  not 
more  than  $20,000, 

"(Hi  For  service  by  a  dentist  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  a  dental  specialty 
fbr  which  special  pay  Is  paid  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  annual  rate  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
time  served  in  the  specialty  for  which  the 
special  pay  is  paid. 

"(4)(A)  For  service  in  any  of  the  following 
executive  positions,  an  annual  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  applicable  to  that  position  as 
follows: 


Rale 

PoBltion 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

Service  Director 

$1,000 

$9,000 

Deputy  Spn,-!re  Di- 

1,000 

8,000 

rector 

Chief  of  Staff  or  in 

1.000 

8  000 

an  Executive 

Grade- 

■Position 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

Director  Grade  

0 

8.000 

Service  Chief  (or  in 

1.000 

5,000 

a  comparable  po- 

sition as  deter- 

mined by  the  Sec- 

retary). 

"(Bl  For  service  in  any  of  the  following  ex- 
ecutive positions,  the  annual  rate  applicable 
to  that  position  as  follows: 

"Position  Rate 

Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor (or  in  a  comparable  posi- 
tion as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  $10,000 

Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director  10.000 

"(C)  For  service  by  a  dentist  who  serves 
only  a  portion  of  a  year  in  an  executive  posi- 
tion listed  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  or  who 
serves  a  portion  of  a  year  in  such  a  position 
and  also  serves  a  portion  of  that  year  in  an- 
other position  or  grade  for  which  special  pay 
is  provided  under  this  section,  the  annual 
rate  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  time  served  in  the  position  or 
positions  for  which  special  pay  is  provided. 

"(5)  For  specialty  or  first  board  certifi- 
cation. $2,000  and  for  subspecialty  or  second- 
ary board  certification,  an  additional  $500. 

"(6i  For  service  in  a  specific  geographic  lo- 
cation with  respect  to  which  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or 
retention  of  qualified  dentists  in  a  specific 
category  of  dentists,  an  annual  rate  not 
more  than  $5,000. 

"(7)(Ai  For  service  by  a  dentist  with  excep- 
tional qualifications  within  a  specialty,  an 
annual  rate  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(B)  Special  pay  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  paid  to  a  dentist  only  if  the  payment  of 
such  pay  to  that  dentist  is  approved  by  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  {xrsonally  and  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  rate  paid  under  this  paragraph, 
when  added  to  the  total  of  the  rates  paid  to 
that  dentist  under  paragraphs  (1 1  through  (6). 
does  not  exceed  the  total  rate  that  may  be 
paid  under  those  paragraphs  to  a  dentist 
with  the  same  length  of  service,  specialty. 
and  position  as  the  dentist  concerned. 

"5  4246.  Special  pay:  part-time  dentists 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  4'241(e)  of  this  title 
and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter  for  dentists  employed 
on  a  part-time  basis  shall  be  based  on  the 
special-pay  factors  and  annual  rates  speci- 
fied in  section  4245  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  annual  rate  of  special  pay  paid  to 
a  dentist  employed  on  a  part-lime  basis  shall 
bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  annual  rate  that 
the  dentist  would  be  paid  under  section  4245 
of  this  title  (other  than  for  full-time  status) 
if  the  dentist  were  em.ployed  on  a  full-time 
basis  as  the  amount  of  part-time  employ- 
ment by  the  dentist  bears  to  full-time  em- 
ployment, exrept  that  such  ratio  may  not 
exceed  3  4 

"{4247.  Special  pay:  general  provisions 

"(a)  A  physic lar;  who  is  provided  special 
pay  for  service  m  an  executive  position 
under  paragraph  i4)iBi  of  section  4243ib)  of 
this  title  may  not  also  be  provided  scarce 
specialty  special  pay  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
that  section.  A  dentist  who  is  provided  spe- 
iial  pay  for  service  in  an  executive  position 
under  paragraph  i4i  of  section  4245ib  of  this 
title  for  service  as  a  Service  Director.  Dep- 
uty Service  Director,  Deputy  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Director,  or  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director   may    not    also   be    provided   scarce 


specialty  special  pay  under  paraeraph  (3)  of 
that  section, 

"(bi  The  following  determinations  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  made  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  4241  of  this 
title: 

"(11  A  determination  that  there  are  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  (on  a  nation-wide 
basis  or  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific 
medical  facility)  in  the  recruitment  or  reten- 
tion of  qualified  physicians  in  a  medical  spe- 
cialty or  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
qualified  dentists  in  a  dental  specialty. 

"(21  A  determination  of  the  rate  of  special 
pay  to  be  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist  for 
a  factor  of  special  pay  for  which  the  applica- 
ble rate  is  specified  as  a  range  of  rates. 

"(3)  A  determination  of  whether  there  are 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  a  specific  geo- 
graphic location  in  the  recruitment  or  reten- 
tion of  qualified  physicians  in  a  specific  cat- 
egory of  physicians  or  in  the  recruitment  or 
retention  of  qualified  dentists  in  a  specific 
category  of  dentists. 

""(c)  A  determination  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subchapter  that  there  are  extraordinary 
difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  physicians  in  a  medical  spe- 
cialty, or  in  the  recruitment  or  retention  of 
qualified  dentists  in  a  dental  specialty,  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  of  a  specific  medical 
facility  may  only  be  made  upon  the  request 
of  the  director  of  that  facility 

""(d)  A  physician  or  dentist  may  not  be  pro- 
vided scarce  specialty  pay  under  section 
4243(b),  4244(b),  4245(b),  or  4246(b)  of  this  title 
(whichever  is  applicable)  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  a  specific  medical  facility  unless  the 
Secretary  also  determines  that  geographic 
location  pay  under  that  section  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  that  facility  for 
qualified  physicians  or  dentists,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

"(e)(1)  A  physician  or  dentist  shall  be  paid 
special  pay  under  this  subchapter  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  rate  of  special  pay  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist  was  paid  under  section  4118 
of  this  title  as  of  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subchapter  if  the  physician  or 
dentist — 

"(A)  is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration; 

"(Bl  was  employed  as  a  physician  or  den- 
tist on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  day  before  such  effective  date; 
and 

"(C)  on  such  effective  date  was  being  paid 
only  for  the  special-pay  factors  of  primary, 
full-time,  and  length  of  sen.'ice 

""(2)  A  physician  or  dentist  shall  be  paid 
special  pay  under  this  subchapter  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  rat*  of  special  pay  the  phy- 
sician or  dentist  was  paid  under  section  4118 
of  this  title  as  of  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  subchapter  if  the  physician  or 
dentist.— 

"I  A I  is  employed  on  a  part-lime  basis  in 
the  Veterans  Health  Ser\-ices  and  Research 
Administraiion: 

•"iBi  was  em.ployed  as  a  physician  or  den- 
tist on  a  parl-timie  basis  m  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  day  before  such  effective  date: 
and 

"(Ci  on  such  effective  date  was  being  paid 
only  for  the  special-pay  factors  of  prlm.ary 
and  length  of  sen-ice, 

■(f)  Any  amount  of  special  pay  payable 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  paid  m  equal 
installments  in  accordance  with  regularly 
established  pay  perioos 

■'^i  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law.  special  pay  miay  not  be  pro- 
vided to  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the  Veter- 
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ana  Health  Services  anJ  Research  Adminis- 
tration for  any  factor  not  specified  in  section 
4243,  4244.  4245.  or  4246.  as  applicable,  of  this 
Utle. 

•■<h)  In  no  case  may  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  paid  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
under  this  title  in  any  year  exceed  the 
amount  of  annual  compensation  (excluding 
expenses)  specified  In  sfcllon  102  of  title  3 
"5424Jt    Sp«H"iMl   (>M>     I  iKirdinatKin    with   (ilhiT 

tM'ncfitii  Ihwn 

"(a)  Special  pay  paid  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  which  a  physician  or  dentist  Is 
entitled 

'■(b»(l)  A  physician  or  dentist  who  has  n 
section  4118  service  and  has  completed  not 
less  than  15  years  of  service  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  In  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  special  pay  paid  to  the  physician  or 
dentist  under  this  subchapter  considered 
basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  or  84 
of  title  5.  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  A  physician  or  dentist  who  has  section 
4118  service  and  has  completed  a  total  of  not 
less  than  15  years  of  service  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  shall  be  entitled  to 
have  special  pay  paid  to  the  physician  or 
dentist  under  this  subchapter  considered 
basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  83  or  84. 
as  appropriate,  of  title  5  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  so  considered  under 
section  4118  of  this  title  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  based  on  the 
rates  of  special  pay  the  physician  or  dentist 
was  entitled  to  receive  under  that  section  on 
the  day  before  such  effective  date 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  amount  of  special 
pay  received  under  this  subchapter  In  excess 
of  the  amount  such  physician  or  dentist  was 
entitled  to  receive  under  section  4118  of  this 
title  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  in  an  amount  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  such  excess  amount  for  each  two 
years  that  the  physician  or  dentist  has  com- 
pleted as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  All  special  pay  paid  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  Included  in  average  pay  (as 
defined  in  sections  8331(4)  or  8401(3)  of  title  5. 
as  appropriate)  for  purposes  of  computing 
benefits  paid  under  section  8337.  834Ud)  or 
le).  8442(b).  8443.  or  8451  of  such  title. 

"i4)  Special  pay  paid  under  section  4118  of 
this  title,  as  in  effect  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  has  section  4118  service  shall  be  credited 
to  the  physician  or  dentist  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  special  pay  was  cred- 
ited to  the  physician  or  dentist  before  such 
effective  date. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

"(A)  The  t«rm  physician  or  dentist  who 
has  no  section  4118  service'  means  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist  employed  as  a  physician  or 
dentist  in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  who  has  no  pre- 
vious service  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the 
Administration  (or  its  predecessor)  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

■■(B)  The  term  ■physician  or  dentist  who 
has  section  4118  service'  means  a  physician 
or  dentist  employed  as  a  physician  or  dentist 
In  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  who  has  previous 
service  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  the  Ad- 
ministration (or  its  predecessor)  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 


'■(C)  Service  in  any  predecessor  entity  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  shall  be  considered  to  be 
service  in  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration. 

•■(c)  Compensation  paid  as  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter  or  under  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  section  4118  of  this  title 
(as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Physicians  and  Dentists  Compensation  and 
Labor-Relations  Act  of  1991)  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  annual  pay  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 87  of  title  5.  relating  to  life  Insurance  for 
Federal  employees. 
"5 -1249    Peri<xlit    r«-\ii'w  of  pay  of  physicians 

«nil  (ii-nti'.t«.  quHdrf  nnial  report 

(a»  In  order  to  make  possible  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  a  well-qualified  work 
force  of  physicians  and  dentists  capable  of 
providing  quality  care  for  eligible  veterans. 
it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  assure  that  the 
levels  of  total  pay  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists of  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration  are  fixed  at  levels 
reasonably  comparable — 

"(1)  with  the  levels  of  total  pay  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  employed  by  or  serving  in 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  and 

'•(2)  with  the  Income  of  non-Federal  physi- 
cians and  dentists  for  the  performance  of 
services  as  physicians  and  dentists. 

■■(b)(1)  To  assist  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  carrying  out  the  policy  stated 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  — 

■■(A)  define  the  bases  for  pay  distinctions, 
if  any.  among  various  categories  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  including  distinctions  be- 
tween physicians  and  dentists  employed  by 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  and  physicians  and  dentists 
employed  by  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  between  all 
Federal  sector  and  non-Federal  sector  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  and 

■■(B)  obtain  measures  of  income  from  the 
employment  or  practice  of  physicians  and 
dentists  outside  the  Administration,  includ- 
ing both  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  sec- 
tors, for  use  as  guidelines  for  setting  and  pe- 
riodically adjusting  the  amounts  of  special 
pay  for  physicians  and  dentists  of  the  Ad- 
ministration 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report,  on  such  date  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate  but  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  and  once  every  four  years 
thereafter,  recommending  appropriate  rates 
of  special  pay  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
pay  of  physicians  and  dentists  in  the  Veter- 
ans Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration. The  Secretary  shall  include  In  such 
report,  when  considered  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary,  recommendations 
for  modifications  of  the  special  pay  levels  set 
forth  in  this  subchapter  whenever— 

■■(A)  the  Department  is  unable  to  recruit 
or  retain  a  sufficient  work  force  of  well- 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists  In  the  Ad- 
ministration because  the  incomes  and  other 
employee  benefits,  to  the  extent  that  those 
benefits  are  reasonably  quantifiable,  of  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  outside  the  Administra- 
tion who  perform  comparable  types  of  duties 
are  significantly  in  excess  of  the  levels  of 
total  pay  (including  basic  pay  and  special 
pay)  and  other  employee  benefits,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  those  benefits  are  reasonably  quan- 
tifiable, available  to  those  physicians  and 
dentists  employed  by  the  Administration,  or 

■■(B)  other  extraordinary  circumstances 
are  such  that  special  pay  levels  are  needed  to 


reciruit  or  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
qualified  physicians  and  dentists 

■•(c)  The  President  shall  include  in  the 
budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  under 
section  1105  of  title  31  after  the  submission  of 
each  report  of  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (b)<2)  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  exact  rates  of  special  pay  for  physi- 
cians and  dentists  under  this  subchapter  and 
the  cost  of  those  rates  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  special  pay  rates  in  effect  under 
this  subchapter  at  the  time  the  budget  is 
transmitted. 
"«4250.  Annual  report 

■  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  use  of  the  authorities  provided  in 
this  subchapter  The  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted each  year  as  part  of  the  budget  Justifica- 
tion documents  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
in  support  of  the  budget  of  the  President 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31 
that  year  Each  such  report  shall  Include  the 
following: 

■■(1)  A  review  of  the  use  of  the  authorities 
provided  in  this  subchapter  (including  the 
Secrelarys  and  Chief  Medical  Director's  ac- 
tions, findings,  recommendations,  and  other 
activities  under  this  subchapter)  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  the  report  is  submitted. 

"(2)  The  plans  for  the  use  of  the  authori- 
ties provided  In  this  subchapter  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

•■(3)  A  description  of  the  amounts  of  special 
pay  paid  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
shown  by  category  of  pay. 

•■(4)  A  list  of  those  geographic  areas,  and 
those  scarce  specialties,  for  which  special 
pay  was  paid  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  those  for  which  special  pay  Is  being 
paid  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  those 
for  which  special  pay  Is  expected  to  be  paid 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  together  with  a 
summary  of  any  differences  among  those 
three  lists. 

•■(5)  The  number  of  physicians  and  dentists 
(Ai  who  left  employment  with  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion during  the  preceding  year.  (B)  who 
changed  from  full-time  status  to  part-time 
status.  (C)  who  changed  from  part-time  sta- 
tus to  full-time  status,  as  well  as  (D)  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  therefor. 

•■(6)  By  specialty,  the  number  of  positions 
created  and  the  number  of  positions  abol- 
ished during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  such  actions. 

■•(7)  The  number  of  unfilled  physician  and 
dentist  positions  in  each  specialty  in  the 
Veterans  Health  Service  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration, the  average  and  maximum 
lengths  of  time  that  such  positions  have 
been  unfilled,  and  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
that  such  positions  remain  unfilled  and.  in 
the  case  of  any  specialty  not  designated  as  a 
scarce  specialty  for  purposes  of  special  pay 
under  this  subchapter,  an  explanation  (in- 
cluding comparisons  with  other  specialties 
that  have  been  so  designated)  of  why  the  spe- 
cialty has  not  been  so  designated" 
SEC.  102.  CONFORMING  AND  TECHNU  Al.  AMK.MK 
MENTS. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Section  4118 —Section  4118 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  cross-Reference  Amendments.— <1) 
Section  4107  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  ■sec- 
tion 4118  of  this  title"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■■subchapter  III  of  chapter  74  of  this 
title";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  ■•sec- 
tions 4118  and  4120  of  this  tltle^'  tmd  inserting 
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:r.  :icu  thereof  "section  4120  of  this  title  and 
.'utK  hapler  111  of  chapter  74  of  this  title". 

(2)  Section  4120if)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  section  4118  of  this  title" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subchapter  HI 
of  chapter  74  of  this  title" 

SEC.  103  REIMBfRSEME.NT  OF  CONTIVLINC.  PRO^ 
KES.S1()NA1,  EDtCATlO.N  EXPENSES 
FOR  FIIJ^TI.ME  BOARD  CERTIFIED 
PHYSICIANS  AND  DEN-TiSTS. 

(a)  In  General,  -i  1 )  Section  4113  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  ■■(a)^'  at  the  beginning  of 
the  text;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
'■(b)   The   Secretary   shall   reimburse   any 

full-time  board-certified  physician  or  dentist 
appointed  under  section  4104(1)  of  this  title 
for  expenses  incurred,  up  to  $1,000  per  year, 
for  continuing  professional  education.". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"K4113.  Travel  expense*  of  certain  employees; 

conlinuing  professional  education  of  physi- 

cians". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  73  of 
such  title  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4113  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"4113.  Travel  expenses  of  certain  employees; 
continuing  professional  edu- 
cation of  physicians.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4118. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenses  incurred  for  continuing 
professional  education  that  is  pursued  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  104.  O-niER  BENEFITS. 

(ai    Dl.'^CK!-n-:'...SAKV    BE.NEFIT.S.— Chapter   73 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  4120  the  following  new 
section 
"MIZOA.  Additional  pay  authorities 

■The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  to  pay  allowances  or  ex- 
penses to  employees  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  limitations, 
as  In  the  case  of  the  authority  provided  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  under  sec- 
tions 5524a.  5706b.  5753.  and  5754  of  title  5.". 

(bi   Clerical   Amendment.— The    table   of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  4120  the  following  new  item: 
'4!20.\    .^dli!t  ;or:a:  pfiv  auth(ir;t)es 
SEC    105  EFrECTI\-E  DATE  AND  THA.NSIT10N. 

(ai  Effective  Date  -The  amendments 
made  by  sections  101  and  102  shall  take  effect 

:  '  ^'.''  ■^•  "rst  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
i-v  ;r. :.  ::.t  a:'er  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  July  1.  1991;  or 

(2)  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  TRANSi-noNs  PROVISIONS— (1)  In  the 
case  of  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 4118  of  title  38.  Unit«d  States  Code,  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
that  expires  after  the  effective  date  specified 
in  subsection  (ai,  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  and  the  physician  or  dentist  con- 
cerned may  agree  to  terminate  that  agree- 
ment as  of  that  effective  date  in  order  to  per- 
mit a  new  agreement  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  74  of  titie  38.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  lOi,  to  take  effect  as  of  that 
effective  date 

(2 1  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  entered 
Into  under  section  4118  of  title  38.  United 


States  Code,  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  that  expires  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  effective  date 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  an  extension  or 
renewal  of  that  agreement  may  not  extend 
beyond  that  effective  date. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  physician  or  dentist 
who  begins  employment  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  on  the  effective  date 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  who  is  eligible  for 
an  agreement  under  section  4118  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  any  such  agreement 
may  not  extend  beyond  that  effective  date. 

(c)  Savings  Provision.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)(li.  any  agreement  entered 
into  under  section  4118  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  before  the  effective  date  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  shall  remain  in  effect 
in  accordance  with  Its  terms  and  shall  be 
treated  for  all  purposes  in  accordance  with 
such  section  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
such  effective  date. 

(d)  Prohibition  of  Retroactive  Agree- 
ments—An  agreement  entered  into  under 
subchapter  UI  of  chapter  74  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  added  by  section  101.  may 
not  provide  special  pay  with  respect  to  a  pe- 
riod before  the  effective  date  specified  in 
subsection  (a), 

TITLE  II— LABOR  MANAGEMENT 

RELATIONS 

SEC.  201  C(>uj:cti\t  b.\rgainin(.  k)k  rinj:  3)< 

E.MPU)'k'EES. 

(al  In  General— Chapter  74  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  101. 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  subchapter  III 
the  following: 

•SUBCHAPTER  H— COLLECTTVE  BAR- 
GAINING AND  PERSONNEL  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

"J4231.  Personnel  administration;  in  general 

"(a  I  N(>!,wii.*ist.antl!ng  any  jaw.  Kxecutive 
order,  or  regulation,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  leaves  of  absence  of 
employees  appointed  under  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  in  positions  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion listed  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  refers  to  the  following 
positions: 

■■(1)  Physicians. 

■■(2)  Dentists. 

■■(3)  Podiatrists. 

•■(4)  Optometrists. 

■■(5)  Nurses, 

■'(6)  Physician  assistants. 

■'(7)  Expanded-duty  dental  auxiliaries. 

"{4232.  Collective  bargaining 

"laj  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescribe  regulations  under  section 
4231  of  this  title  is  subject  to  the  right  of 
Federal  employees  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining  with  respect  to  conditions  of  em- 
ployment through  representatives  chosen  by 
them  in  accordance  with  chapter  71  of  title  5 
(relating  to  labor-management  relations). 

■•(b)  Such  collective  bargaining  (and  any 
grievance  procedures  provided  under  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  i  in  the  case  of 
employees  described  in  section  4231(b)  of  this 
title  may  not  cover,  or  have  any  apphcabi!- 
ity  to,  any  matter  or  question  concerning  or 
arising  out  of  di  professional  conduct  or 
competence.  (2)  peer  review,  or  (3)  the  estab- 
lishment, determination,  or  adjustment  of 
employee  compensation  under  this  title. 


■•(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•professional  conduct  or  competence^  means 
any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Direct  patient  care. 

••(2)  Clinical  competence. 

"(d)  An  issue  of  whether  a  matter  or  ques- 
tion concerns  or  arises  out  of  ( 1 1  professional 
conduct  or  competence.  (2)  peer  review,  or  (3) 
the  establishment,  determination,  or  adjust- 
ment of  employee  compensation  under  this 
title  shall  be  decided  by  the  Secretary  and  is 
not  itself  subject  to  collective  bargaining 
and  may  not  be  reviewed  by  any  other  agen- 
cy. 

■■(e)  A  petition  for  Judicial  review  or  peti- 
tion for  enforcement  under  section  7123  of 
title  5  in  any  case  involving  employees  de- 
scribed in  section  4231(b)  of  this  title  or  aris- 
ing out  of  the  applicability  of  chapter  71  of 
title  5  to  employees  in  those  positions,  shall 
be  taken  only  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
"« 4233.    Personnel    administration:    full-tiro*- 

employei^ 

"(ai  The  hours  of  employment  in  carrying 
out  responsibilities  under  this  title  of  any 
employee  who  is  appointed  in  the  Adminis- 
tration under  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  a  position  listed  in 
section  4231(b)  of  this  title  (other  than  an  in- 
tern or  resident  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4114  of  this  title)  and  who  accepts  re- 
sponsibilities for  carrying  out  professional 
services  for  remuneration  other  than  those 
assigned  under  this  title  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  80  hours  in  a  biweekly  pay  period 
(as  that  term  is  used  in  section  5504  of  title 
5). 

"(b)  A  person  covered  by  subsection  (a) 
may  not  do  any  of  the  following: 

■■(1)  Assume  responsibility  for  the  medical 
care  of  any  patient  other  than  a  patient  ad- 
mitted for  treatment  at  a  Department  facil- 
ity, except  in  those  cases  where  the  person, 
upon  request  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  assumes  such  respon- 
sibilities to  assist  communities  or  medical 
practice  groups  to  meet  medical  needs  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  available  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  180  calendar  days,  which  may 
be  extended  by  the  Under  Secretary  for  addi- 
tional periods  not  to  exceed  180  calendar 
days  each 

'•(2)  Teach  or  provide  consultative  services 
at  any  affiliated  institution  if  such  teaching 
or  consultation  will,  because  of  its  nature  or 
duration,  conflict  with  such  person's  respon- 
sibilities under  this  title. 

■'(3)  Accept  payment  under  any  insurance 
or  assistance  program  established  under  title 
XVm  or  XJX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
under  chapter  55  of  title  10  for  professional 
services  rendered  by  such  person  while  carry- 
ing out  such  person's  responsibilities  under 
this  title. 

■'(4)  Accept  from  any  source,  with  respect 
to  any  travel  performed  by  such  pei"8on  in 
the  course  of  carrying  out  such  person's  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title,  any  payment 
or  per  diem  for  such  travel,  other  than  as 
provided  for  in  section  4111  of  title  5. 

•"(5i  Request  or  permit  any  individual  or 
organization  to  pay.  on  such  person's  behalf 
for  insurance  insuring  such  person  against 
malpractice  claims  a.-ismg  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  such  persons  responsibilities 
under  this  title  or  for  such  person's  dues  or 
similar  fees  for  membership  m  medical  or 
dental  societies  or  related  professional  asso- 
ciations, except  where  such  payments  con- 
stitute a  part  of  such  person  s  remuneration 
for  the  performance  of  professional  respon- 
sibilities permitted  under  this  section,  other 
than  those  carried  out  under  this  title. 
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(61  Perform.  In  the  course  of  carryinK  out 
such  person's  responsibilities  under  this 
title,  professional  services  for  the  purpose  of 
generatlnsr  money  for  any  fund  or  account 
which  Is  maintained  by  an  affiliated  Institu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  such  Institution,  or  for 
such  person's  personal  benefit,  or  both. 

'•(c)  In  the  case  of  any  fund  or  account  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)(6)  that  was  estab- 
lished before  September  1.  1973— 

•'(1)  the  affiliated  Institution  shall  submit 
semiannually  an  accounting  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  fund  or  accr)unt 
and  shall  maintain  such  fund  or  account  sub- 
ject to  full  public  disclosure  and  audit  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  for  a 
period  of  three  years  or  for  such  longer  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

••(2)  no  person  in  a  position  specified  in 
paragraph  (I)(B)  may  receive  any  cash  from 
amounts  deposited  In  such  fund  or  account 
derived  from  services  performed  before  that 
date. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section: 

••(1)  The  term  'affiliated  Institution"  means 
a  medical  school  or  other  institution  of  high- 
er learning  with  which  the  Secretary  has  a 
contract  or  agreement  as  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 4112(b)  of  this  title  for  the  training  or 
education  of  health  personnel. 

"(2)  The  term  remuneration'  means  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  amount  of  monetary  benefit 
from  any  non-Department  source  In  payment 
for  carrying  out  any  professional  responsibil- 
ities". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  4108 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  strllting  out  sub- 
section (ai 

SEC.  tor.  ADVERSE  PKRSONNEL  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Reform  of  Disciplinary  Prcxtedires 
FOR  Section  4104(1)  Employees.— Chapter  74 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  101  and  amended  by  section  201,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  V -GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURES 

"5-li!«l.    AdveriM-   action*:   iM-<tn>n    »l()4(li   •■m- 

ployeea 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
(or  an  official  designated  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director)  brings  charges  based  on  con- 
duct or  performance  against  a  section  4104(1) 
employee  and  as  a  result  of  those  charges  an 
adverse  personnel  action  is  taken  against  the 
employee,  the  employee  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  the  action. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  case  involves  or  includes  a 
question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence in  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
taken,  such  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  a  Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals  Board  under  section  4262  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  other  c&se,  such  an  appeal  shall 
be  made— 

"(A)  through  Department  grievance  proce- 
dures under  section  4263  of  this  title,  in  any 
case  that  involves  or  Includes  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence  In  which 
a  major  adverse  action  was  not  taken  or  In 
any  case  of  an  employee  who  Is  not  covered 
by  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5;  or 

"(B)  through  grievance  procedures  pro- 
vided through  collective  bargaining  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5  or  through  Department 
grievance  procedures  under  section  4263  of 
this  title,  as  the  employee  elects.  In  the  case 
of  an  employee  covered  by  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  under  chapter  71  of  title  5 
that  does  not  involve  or  Include  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence. 


■■(c)  For  purposes  of  thi.«i  subchapter— 

"(1)  Section  4104(1)  employees  are  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  under  a  permanent  appointment 
In  a  position  listed  in  section  4104(1)  of  this 
title  (Other  than  interns  and  residents  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  4114  of  this 
title). 

"(2)  A  major  adverse  action  Is  an  adverse 
action  which  Includes  any  of  the  following: 

"(A)  Suspension. 

•(B)  Transfer 

■'(C)  Reduction  In  grade. 

•(D)  Reduction  In  basic  pay. 

■(E)  Discharge. 

(3)  A  question  of  professional  conduct  or 
competence  is  a  question  involving  any  of 
the  following: 

■■(  A )  Direct  patient  care. 

••(B)  Clinical  competence. 

••(d)  An  issue  of  whether  a  matter  or  ques- 
tion concerns,  or  arises  out  of.  professional 
conduct  or  competence  is  not  Itself  subject 
to  any  grievance  procedure  provided  by  law, 
regulation,  or  collective  bargaining  and  may 
not  be  reviewed  by  any  other  agency. 

••(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  proposes  to 
prescribe  regulations  under  this  subchapter, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations in  the  Federal  Register  for  notlce- 
and-comment  not  less  than  30  days  before 
the  day  on  which  they  take  effect 
"$4262.  Miyi>r  Hdvrrw  artiono  inviilving  pr«v 

fe^sional  conduct  or  conip<*t<'ncr 

••(a)(1)  Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards  ap- 
pointed under  section  4264  of  this  title  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  review  any 
case— 

•■(A)  which  arises  out  of  (or  which  Includes) 
a  question  of  professional  conduct  or  com- 
petence of  a  section  4104(  1 )  employee;  and 

••(B)  In  which  a  major  adverse  action  was 
taken 

••(2)  The  board  shall  Include  In  lt«  record  of 
decision  In  any  mixed  case  a  statement  of 
the  board's  exclusive  jurisdiction  under  this 
subsection  and  the  basis  for  such  exclusive 
jurisdiction 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  a  mixed 
case  Is  a  case  that  Includes  both  a  major  ad- 
verse action  arising  out  of  a  question  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence  and  an  ad- 
verse action  which  is  not  a  major  adverse  ac- 
tion or  which  does  not  arise  out  of  a  question 
of  professional  conduct  or  competence 

••(b)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  charges  are 
brought  against  a  section  4104(1)  employee 
which  arises  out  of.  or  Includes,  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence  which 
could  result  In  a  major  adverse  action,  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  the  following: 

••(A)  At  least  30  days  advance  written  no- 
tice from  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  other 
charging  official  specifically  stating  the 
basis  for  each  charge,  the  adverse  actions 
that  could  be  taken  if  the  charges  are  sus- 
tained, and  a  statement  of  any  specific  law. 
regulation,  policy,  procedure,  practice,  or 
other  specific  instruction  tliat  has  been  vio- 
lated with  respect  to  each  charge,  except 
that  the  requirement  for  notification  In  ad- 
vance may  be  waived  if  there  Is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  employee  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  for  which  the  employee  may 
be  imprisoned. 

••(B)  A  reasonable  time,  but  not  less  than 
seven  days,  to  present  an  answer  orally  and 
In  writing  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or 
other  deciding  official,  who  shall  be  an  offi- 
cial higher  in  rank  than  the  charging  offi- 
cial, and  to  submit  affidavits  and  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  support  of  the  answer 

•■(2)  In  any  case  described  in  paragraph  (li. 
the  employee  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
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an  attorney  or  other  representative  of  the 
employee's  choice  at  all  stages'  of  the  case. 

••(3)(A)  If  a  proposed  adverse  action  cov- 
ered by  this  section  is  not  withdrawn,  the  de- 
ciding official  shall  render  a  decision  in  writ- 
ing within  21  days  of  receipt  by  the  deciding 
official  of  the  employee's  answer  The  deci- 
sion shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  specific 
reasons  for  the  decision  with  respect  to  each 
charge  If  a  major  adverse  action  is  Imposed, 
the  decision  shall  state  whether  any  of  the 
charges  sustained  arose  out  of  a  question  of 
professional  conduct  or  competence.  If  any 
of  the  charges  are  sustained,  the  notice  of 
the  decision  to  the  employee  shall  include 
notice  of  the  employee's  rights  of  appeal 

••(B)  Notwithstanding  the  21 -day  period 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A),  a  proposed  ad- 
verse action  may  be  held  in  abeyance  If  the 
employee  requests,  and  the  deciding  official 
agrees,  that  the  employee  shall  seek  counsel- 
ing or  treatment  for  a  condition  covered 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Any 
such  abeyance  of  a  proposed  action  may  not 
extend  for  more  than  one  year. 

••(4)(A)  The  Secretary  may  require  that 
any  answer  and  submission  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  be  submitted  so  as  to  be  received  with- 
in 30  days  of  the  date  of  the  written  notice  of 
the  charges,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
allow  the  granting  of  extensions  for  good 
cause  shown. 

••(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  any 
appeal  to  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board  from 
a  decision  to  Impose  a  major  adverse  action 
shall  be  received  within  30  days  after  the 
date  of  service  of  the  written  decision  on  the 
employee. 

••(c)(1)  When  a  Disciplinary  Appeals  Board 
convenes  to  consider  an  appeal  in  a  case 
under  this  section,  the  board,  before  proceed- 
ing to  consider  the  merits  of  the  appeal, 
shall  determine  whether  the  case  Is  properly 
before  it. 

••(2)  Upon  hearing  such  an  appeal,  the 
board  shall,  with  respect  to  each  charge  ap- 
pealed to  the  board,  sustain  the  charge,  dis- 
miss the  charge,  or  sustain  the  charge  In 
part  and  dismiss  the  charge  in  part  If  the 
deciding  official  Is  sustained  (In  whole  or  In 
part)  with  respect  to  any  such  charge,  the 
board  shall  — 

■•(A)  approve  the  action  as  Imposed; 

••(B)  approve  the  action  with  modification, 
reduction,  or  exception;  or 

•"(C)  reverse  the  action. 

•(3)  A  board  shall  afford  an  employee  ap- 
pealing an  adverse  action  under  this  section 
an  opportunity  for  an  oral  hearing  If  such  a 
hearing  is  held,  the  board  shall  provide  the 
employee  with  a  transcript  of  the  hearing 

••(4)  The  board  shall  render  a  decision  in 
any  case  within  45  days  of  completion  of  the 
hearing,  if  there  is  a  hearing,  and  In  any 
event  no  later  than  120  days  after  the  appeal 
commenced. 

•■(d)(1)  After  resolving  any  question  as  to 
whether  a  matter  involves  professional  con- 
duct or  competence,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  to  be  executed  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals  Board  in  a  timely  manner 
and  in  any  event  In  not  more  than  90  days 
after  the  decision  of  the  Board  is  received  by 
the  Secretary.  Pursuant  to  the  board's  deci- 
sion, the  Secretary  may  order  reinstate- 
ment, award  back  pay.  and  provide  such 
other  remedies  as  the  board  found  appro- 
priate relating  directly  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, including  expungement  of  records  re- 
lating to  the  action. 

••(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  a  decision  of  the 
board  to  be  clearly  contrary  to  the  evidence 
or  unlawful,  the  Secretary  may- 
n't A)  reverse  the  decision  of  the  board,  or 
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"(B)  vacate  the  decision  of  the  board  and 
remand  the  matter  to  the  Board  for  further 
consideration 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  finds  the  decision  of 
the  board  (while  not  clearly  contrary  to  the 
evidence  or  unlawful  >  to  be  not  justified  by 
the  nature  of  the  (.harges.  the  Secretary  may 
mitigate  the  adverse  action  Imposed, 

••(41  The  Secretary  s  execution  of  a  board's 
decision  shall  be  the  final  administrative  ac- 
tion in  the  case. 

••(e)  The  Secretary  may  designate  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  to  represent  man- 
agement in  any  case  before  a  Disciplinary 
Appeals  Board. 

■•(f)(1)  A  section  4104(1)  employee  adversely 
affected  by  a  final  order  or  decision  of  a  Dis- 
ciplinary Appeals  Board  (as  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary)  may  obtain  judicial  review  of  the 
order  or  decision. 

••(2)  In  any  case  in  which  judicial  review  is 
sought  under  this  subsection,  the  court  shall 
review  the  record  and  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  any  agency  action,  finding,  or  conclu- 
sion found  to  be— 

••(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

••(B)  obtained  without  procedures  required 
by  law.  rule,  or  regulation  having  been  fol- 
lowed; or 

••(C)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 
''{4263.  Other  adverse  actions 

"(a  I  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation  procedures  for   the  consideration   of 
grievances  of  section  4104(1)  employees  aris- 
ing from  adverse  personnel  actions  in  which 
each  action  taken  either— 
••(1)  is  not  a  major  adverse  action;  or 
"(2)  does  not  arise  out  of  a  question  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  or  competence. 
Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards  shall  not  have 
juri8(liction   to  review  such   matters,   other 
than  as  part  of  a  mixed  case  (as  defined  in 
section  4262(a)(3)  of  this  title). 

••(b)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  is  a 
member  of  a  collective  bargaining  unit  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5.  the  employee  may  seek 
review  of  an  adverse  action  described  in  sub- 
section (ai  either  under  the  grievance  proce- 
dures provided  through  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  or  through 
grievance  procedures  detei-mined  through 
collective  bargaining,  but  not  under  both. 
The  employee  shall  elect  which  grievance 
procedure  to  follow.  Any  such  election  may 
not  be  revoked. 

"(c)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  against  a  section  4104(1 1  employee 
which  could  result  in  a  major  adverse  action 
and  which  do  not  involve  professional  con- 
duct or  competence,  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  the  same  notice  and  opportunity  to  an- 
swer with  respect  to  those  charges  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
4262ib)(l)of  this  title. 

■•(2)  In  any  other  case  in  which  charges  are 
brought  against  a  section  4104(1)  employee. 
the  employee  is  entitled  t(5— 

••(A)  an  advance  written  notice  stating  the 
specific  reason  for  the  proposed  action,  and 

••(B)  a  reasonable  lime  to  answer  orally 
and  in  writing  and  to  furnish  affidavits  and 
other  documentary  evidence  in  support  of 
the  answer 

"(d)  Grievance  procedures  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  following: 

••(1)  A  right  to  formal  review  by  an  impar- 
tial examiner  within  the  Department  of  'Vet- 
erant'  Affairs,  who.  in  the  ease  of  an  adverse 
action  arising  from  a  question  of  profes- 
sional conduct  or  competence,  shall  be  se- 
lected from  the  panel  designated  under  sec- 
tion 4264  of  this  title 


■■(2)  A  right  to  a  prompt  report  of  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  by  the  impartial 
examiner. 

'■(3i  A  right  to  a  prompt  review  of  the  ex- 
aminer's findings  and  recommendations  by 
an  official  of  a  higher  level  than  the  official 
who  decided  upon  the  action.  That  officia: 
may  accept,  modify,  or  reject  the  examiner's 
recommendations. 

••(e>  In  any  review  of  an  adverse  action 
under  the  grievance  procedures  prescribed 
under  subsection  (a),  the  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  be  represented  by  an  attorney  or 
other  representative  of  the  employee  s 
choice  at  all  stace?  of  the  case 
"$4264.  Disciplinary  Appeals  Boards 

■■(a I  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint  boards  to  hear  appeals  of  major  ad- 
verse actions  described  in  section  4262  of  this 
title.  Such  boards  shall  be  known  as  Discipli- 
nary Appeals  Boards.  Each  board  shall  con- 
sist of  three  employees  of  the  Department, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  grade  as. 
or  be  senior  in  grade  to.  the  employee  who  is 
appealing  an  adverse  action.  At  least  two  of 
the  members  of  each  board  shall  be  employed 
in  the  same  category  of  position  as  the  em- 
ployee who  is  appealing  the  adverse  action. 
Members  of  a  board  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  on  the  panel  established  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(b)(1)  In  appointing  a  board  for  any  case, 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  to  be  chairman  and  one  of  the 
members  to  be  secretary  of  the  board,  each 
of  whom  shall  have  authority  to  administer 
oaths. 

••(2)  Appointment  of  boards,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  boards,  shall  be  carried  out 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. A  verbatim  record  shall  be  main- 
tained of  board  hearings- 

••(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  sections  3301  and 
4132  of  this  title,  the  chairman  of  a  board, 
upon  request  of  an  employee  whose  case  is 
under  consideration  by  the  board  (or  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  employee)  may,  in  con- 
nection with  the  considerations  of  the  board, 
review  records  or  information  covered  by 
those  sections  and  may  authorize  the  disclo- 
sure of  such  records  or  information  to  that 
employee  (or  representative!  to  the  extent 
the  board  considers  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  m  that  case 
■•(2)  In  any  such  case  the  board  chairman 
may  direct  that  measures  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  personal  privacy  of  individuals 
whose  records  are  involved.  Any  person  who 
uses  or  discloses  a  record  or  information  cov- 
ered by  this  subsection  for  any  purpose  other 
than  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  board  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
in  the  case  of  a  first  offense  and  not  more 
than  $20,000  in  the  case  of  a  subsequent  of- 
fense. 

••(did)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
periodic  designation  of  employees  of  the  De- 
partment who  are  qualified  to  serve  on  Dis- 
ciplinary .■\ppea!s  Boards.  Those  employees 
shall  constUui*  the  panel  from  which  board 
members  in  a  case  are  appointed  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  (without  charge)  a  list 
of  the  names  of  employees  on  the  panel  to 
any  person  requesting  such  list 

■•(2)  The  Secretary  shall  announce  periodi- 
cally, and  not  less  often  than  annually,  that 
the  roster  of  employees  or.  the  panel  is  avail- 
able as  described  m  paragraph  il'  Such  an 
nouncement  shall  be  made  at  Department 
medical  facilities  and  through  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Notice  of  a  name  being 
on  the  list  must  be  provided  at  least  30  days 
before  the  individual  selected  may  serve  on  a 
Board  or  as  a  grievance  examiner    Employ- 


ees, employee  organizations,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  may  submit  comments  to  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  suitability  for 
service  on  the  panel  of  any  employee  whose 
name  is  on  the  list. 

■■(3 1  The  Secretary  shall  provide  training 
in  the  functions  and  duties  of  Disciplinary 
.Appeals  Boards  and  grievance  procedures 
under  sectio::  4263  of  this  title  for  employees 
selected  to  be  on  the  panel. ". 

;b)  Conforming  Repeal— d'  Section  4110 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  73  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  4110. 

(c)  Clerical  Ame.vdments.  -The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapt/er  74  of 
title  38,  Unit«d  States  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101.  IS  amended  — 

(1 )  by  inserting  before  the  Item  relating  to 
subchapter  III  the  following: 

"SfBOHAITER  II— COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AND 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRA'HON 
■  4231.  Personnel  administration:  in  general. 
■4232  Collective  bargaining. 
■■4233.    Personnel    administration:    full-time 
employees",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■St3CHAPTER  V — GRIEVANCE  PRCXTEDURES 

■4261.  Adverse    actions:    section   4104(1)   em- 
ployees. 
••4262.  Major  adverse  actions  involving  pro- 
fessional     conduct      or      com- 
petence 
4263    Other  adverse  actions 
A2M   D;SL;p:;r.ary  .»ippea.f  Beards    ". 
SEC.  i803.  DEADLINX  FOR  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
prescribe  regulations  under  subchapter  V  of 
chapter  74  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  ^as 
added  by  section  202'.  not  later  than  ISti  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  notice-and-comment 
not  less  than  30  days  before  the  day  on  which 
they  take  effect 

SEC.  204.  PRESERVATION  OF  EXISTING  COLLEC- 
TIVE-BARGAINING  ARRANGEMENTS 
ASV  PEN-DING  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Existing  CoLLEcmvE-BARGAiNLNO  Ar- 
rangements.— .Any  determination  under 
chapter  71  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  of 
a  collective  bargaining  unit  within  the  Vet^ 
erans  Health  Services  and  Research  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Veterans  .Af- 
fairs, and  any  recognition  under  that  chapter 
of  an  employee  labor  organization  as  the  ex- 
clusive bargaining  representative  for  em- 
ployees m  a  collective  bargaining  unit  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  .affairs,  that  is  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  and  shall  continue  in  effect 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  deter- 
mination or  regulation 

(bi  Pending  Cases— With  respect  to  cases 
pending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  those  cases  which  are  brought  before 
the  establishment  of  either  an  administra- 
tive grievance  procedure  pursuant  tC'  section 
4263  of  title  38.  United  States  Code  la^  added 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  title  .  or  a 
negotiated  grievance  procedure  established 
under  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
such  cases  shall  proceed  m  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  have  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC      301.     A1«ENDMENTS    TO    PROVISIONS    EN- 
AtTTED    BY    THE     DEPARTMENT    OF 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS  NURSE  PAY  ACT 
OF  IMO. 

(a)  Savings  Provision  —Physician  assist- 
ants   and    expanded-functlon    dental    auxll- 
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larles  shall  continue  to  be  paid  after  Au^st 
M.  1990.  according  to  the  Nurse  Schedule  In 
section  4107(bt  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  as  In  effect  on  August  14.  1990.  until 
the  effective  date  of  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  to  convert  those  occupations  to 
"covered  positions"  and  pay  them  pursuant 
to  section  4141  of  such  title 

(b)  CONFORMDJO        AMENDMENT.— Section 

4107(0  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  com- 
pensated by  use  of  Nurse  Schedule  grade  ti- 
tles and  related  pay  ranges  and"  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(c)  Chief  Medical  Director  authorpty  — 
Section  4141(d)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)(B).  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  with  respect  to  cov- 
ered Regional  and  Central  Office  employees 
in  that  grade."  before  "determines". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3»— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  iCi  as 
subparagraph  (D)  and  by  inserting  "or  Chief 
Medical  Director"  in  that  subparagraph  after 
"facility";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following: 

•(C)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  providing  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  Regional 
and  Central  Office  employees  In  covered  po- 
sitions in  order  to  assure  that  those  rates  are 
sufficient  and  competitive  ";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4i.  by  inserting  ".  or  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  with  respect  to  Re- 
gional and  Central  Office  employees."  In  the 
first  sentence  after  "facility"  the  first  place 
it  appears. 

(d)  Inclusion  of  Certain  Title  5  Employ- 
ees.—Section  4141(a)(3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  chapter  53  of  title 
5"  before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(e)  Technical  Amendment— Section 
4142(a)(3)  of  such  title  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "appointed"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paid". 

(D  Effective   Date —Section   104(a)(2)  of 
Public  Law  101-366  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  begin- 
ning after"  befi.>re  "April  1.  1991" 
SBC.   3<B.    EXTENSION   OF   ANNUAL   RF.FOBT  ON 

FURNISHING  NONSKRVICE-CON- 

NECTED  HEALTH  CARE. 
Section  19011te)(ll  of  the  Veterans'  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1986  i38  US  C.  610  notei 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "each  or'  and  all 
that  follows  through  '"iseg  '  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1991" 

SEC.  SOS.  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MED- 
ICAL EMPl-OYF.ES. 

(a)  FX'LL-TiME  Employees  —Section  4233  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 201(a).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  person  appointed  as  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  Veterans  Health  Services  and 
Research  Administration  under  this  title 
may  (notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law)  receive  and  retain  amounts  (or  any 
other  thing  of  value)  paid  to  that  person  for 
an  appearance,  speech,  or  article,  so  long  as 
the  appearance,  speech,  or  article  does  not 
create  a  conflict  of  interest  or  an  appearance 
of  a  conflict  of  interest.". 

(b)  Part-Time  Employees.— Section  4114  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  A  person  appointed  as  an  employee  of 
the  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Research 
Administration  on  a  part-time  basis  may 
(notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law) 
receive  and  retain  amounts  (or  any  other 


thing  of  value)  paid  to  that  person  for  an  ap- 
pearance, speech,  or  article,  so  long  as  the 
appearance,  speech,  or  article  does  not  cre- 
ate a  conflict  of  interest  or  an  appearance  of 
a  conflict  of  interest.". 

SEC,     304      ADMIMSTRATUT     REORGANIZATION 

,A(  I  now  n 
Section  2iv<tiH2i  ot  iitii'  .».  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out  the 
second  and  third  sentences  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "No  action  to 
carry  out  such  reorganization  may  be  taken 
after  the  submission  of  such  report  until  the 
end  of  a  90-day  period  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  following  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  continuity  of  a  session  of 
Congress  is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
sine  die.  and  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
computation  of  such  90-day  period  any  day 
during  which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not 
in  session  during  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subi>aragraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  An  administrative  reorganization  de- 
scribed In  this  subparagraph  is  an  adminis- 
trative reorganization  of  a  covered  field  of- 
fice or  facility  that  Involves  a  reduction  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  in  the  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees  with  permanent  duty 
stations  at  such  office  or  facility— 

"(i)  by  15  percent  or  more;  or 

"(11)  by  a  percent  which,  when  added  to  the 
percent  reduction  made  in  the  number  of 
such  employees  with  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions at  such  office  or  facility  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  is  25  percent  or  more.  ". 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (C)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "adminlBtratlve"  before 
"reorganiiation "  the  first  place  it  appears; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  reorganization  " 
after  "applies  to  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'an  administrative  reorganization"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "more  than  25  but  less 
than  100  employees  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "30  or  more  employees ';  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "in  such  unit—"  and  all 
that  follows  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
such  unit  by  50  percent  or  more";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (D>— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  the 
following  new  sentence  "Such  term  does  not 
Include  a  consolidation  or  redistribution  of 
functions  at  a  covered  field  office  or  facility, 
or  between  components  of  the  Veterans  Ben- 
efits Administration  and  the  Veterans 
Health  Services  and  Research  Administra- 
tion at  a  Department  medical  and  regional 
office  center,  if  after  the  consolidation  or  re- 
distribution the  same  number  of  full-time 
equivalent  employees  continues  to  perform 
the  affected  functions  at  that  field  office,  fa- 
cility, or  center   "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (ii);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  clauses  (ill)  and  (iv)  as 
clauses  (ID  and  (Hi ).  respectively 

SEC.  306.  SALARY  OF  Jl  IX;KS  OK  IMT>;I)  STATES 
COURT  OF  VtrrF.HANS  AJ'PtJVKS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
4053  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  judges  of  the  court  shall  each  re- 
ceive a  salary  at  the  same  rate  as  Is  received 
by  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  MM.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  SECTION  3202— Section  3202(d)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
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and  Inserting  in  lieu 


ing  out  "an  inmate" 
thereof  "a  patient" 

(b)  Subchapter  Heading  —d)  The  heading 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  85  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "INMATE"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "PATIENT" 

(2i  The  item  relating  to  such  subchapter 
heading  In  the  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""INMATE"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"PATIENT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Stump]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  therein  extraneous 
material,  on  H.R.  598 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  101st  Congress,  many  of  the 
committee's  bills  that  passed  the 
House  were  held  up  in  the  Senate. 
While  several  measures  were  agreed  to 
in  principle,  problems  experienced  in 
the  other  body  prevented  action  on  the 
House-passed  legislation. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  re- 
flects a  compromise  agreement  reached 
between  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  on  VA 
physician's  and  dentist's  pay.  This 
compromise  contains  provisions  de- 
rived from  H.R.  4557  and  S.  2100. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  veter- 
ans throughout  the  country  who  are 
frustrated  about  the  lack  of  access  or 
delays  in  receiving  VA  care.  It  is  no  se- 
cret that  many  VA  hospitals  are  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time.  Our  VA  hospitals 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  and 
staff  to  take  care  of  all  eligible  veter- 
ans seeking  specialized  inpatient  care, 
outpatient  care,  and  long-term  care. 

A  key  part  of  the  problem  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain 
highly  (Qualified  physicians,  nurses,  and 
other  health  care  professionals  who  are 
needed  to  provide  quality  care.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it.  I  believe 
this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has 
heard  a  lot  of  testimony  from  various 
physician  and  dental  organizations 
both  within  and  outside  the  Depart- 
ment, concerning  how  overworked  and 
underpaid  these  VA  health  care  profes- 
sionals are.  Yet.  they  continue  to  work 
for   the   Department.   They   do   so   be- 
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cause  they  are  dedicated  and  loyal  em- 
ployees. They  do  so  because  the  VA.  de- 
spite its  problems,  is  still  a  high-qual- 
ity health  care  delivery  .system  and  we 
want  to  keep  it  that  way.  However,  we 
cannot  continue  to  rely  on  this  dedica- 
tion and  loyalty  alone.  We  must  make 
the  VA  a  real  option  for  medical  pro- 
fessionals and  a  more  competitive  sal- 
ary structure  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward accomplishing  this  goal. 

On  August  15.  1990.  the  President 
signed  into  law  Public  Law  101-366. 
This  law  restructured  the  nurse  pay 
system  within  the  Department  in  order 
to  provide  local  directors  with  more 
flexibility  in  their  efforts  to  recruit 
and  retain  needed  nursing  personnel. 
What  we  need  now  is  a  similar  effort 
for  VA  physicians  and  dentists. 

In  May  of  last  year  H.R.  4557.  as 
amended,  was  passed  by  the  House. 
This  was  a  bill  to  improve  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  through  increases 
in  special  pay  authority.  As  noted  pre- 
viously, the  other  body  failed  to  act  on 
the  bill.  The  bill  before  you  today  con- 
tains many  of  the  same  provisions  that 
were  in  H.R.  4557.  It  was  important 
then  that  action  be  taken  to  address 
the  VA's  recruitment  and  retention 
problems  and  it  is  even  more  important 
now  that  the  House  remain  steadfast  in 
its  commitment  to  correct  them.  Oth- 
erwise, the  VA  is  going  to  lose  some  of 
its  better  physicians  and  will  continue 
to  have  difficulty  in  recruiting  many 
sjsecialists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  medical  spe- 
cialties and  in  some  geographic  loca- 
tions. VA  pay  lags  at  least  33  percent 
behind  comparable  private  sector  sala- 
ries. This  means  that  more  and  more 
physicians  are  leaving  the  V'A  every 
day  and  that  more  and  more  work  is 
being  contracted  out  to  private  physi- 
cians at  a  tremendous  expense.  In  fis- 
cal year  1988.  the  VA  spent  $42  million 
on  physician  contracts  for  doctors  the 
VA  had  been  unable  to  recruit  into  spe- 
cialty areas  such  as  radiology,  anesthe- 
siology, and  orthopedic  surgery.  This 
amount  exceeds  the  Administrations 
request  for  increased  physicians'  and 
dentists'  special  pay  in  its  fiscal  year 
1991  budget  submission.  More  and  more 
physicians  are  leaving  fulUime  service 
with  the  VA.  Many  are  converting  to 
part-time  status  so  that  they  can  sup- 
plement their  VA  salary  by  engaging  in 
private  practice. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  increase 
the  amount  of  special  pay  available  to 
some  categories  of  physicians  and  den- 
tists. It  would  also  streamline  discipli- 
nary procedures  for  VA  health  care 
professionals  to  make  the  system  more 
responsive.  Finally,  it  contains  several 
provisions  from  H.R,  5740  as  passed  by 
the  House  on  October  15.  1990, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  addresses  one 
of  the  most  compelling  problems  in  VA 
medical  care  system:  Attracting  and 
keeping     the     dedicated,     well-trained 


staff  that  are  the  foundation  of  the 
VAs  Veterans  Health  Services  and  Re- 
search Administration.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  partial  solution  to  the  Depart- 
ment's current  shortage  of  medical 
professionals  which  is  critical  to  the 
VA's  efforts  to  maintain  high-quality 
care  for  our  Nation's  veterans.  The 
problems  with  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  DVA  medical  care  staff  are  well 
known.  Our  committee's  1988  survey  of 
Department  medical  centers  docu- 
mented that  VA  medical  centers  are 
staffed  at  much  lower  levels  than  their 
community  counterparts  and  that  they 
suffer  from  unfilled  vacancies  across 
all  medical  professions. 

This  bill  would  help  address  these 
problems  by  authorizing  changes  in  the 
amount  of  special  pay  for  DVA  physi- 
cians and  dentists.  As  in  current  law, 
this  title  would  provide  special  pay  for 
five  characteristics  of  employment — as 
applicable:  First,  longevity— tenure  of 
service:  second,  scarce  specialty;  third, 
geographic  location;  fourth,  executive 
medicine;  and  fifth,  board  certification. 
By  increasing  the  amounts  available 
for  these  types  of  special  pay  and  by  al- 
lowing the  local  medical  center  direc- 
tors the  flexibility  to  pay  only  what  is 
necessary  to  recruit  and  retain  needed 
physicians  and  dentists,  the  bill  would 
be  less  costly  and  more  effective  than  a 
simplistic  across-the-board  increase. 

In  fact,  the  most  significant  depar- 
ture from  current  law  is  the  flexibility 
the  bill  would  provide  local  directors 
to  meet  unique  circumstances  both  for 
a  particular  physician  or  dentist  and 
for  certain  categories  of  such  profes- 
sionals. At  the  committee's  hearing  on 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  on  October  25.  1989. 
Deputy  Secretary  Principi  testified 
that  the  DVA  supported  the  idea  of 
providing  the  local  director  with  flexi- 
bility to  make  the  necessary  deter- 
minations in  hiring  needed  medical 
professionals.  At  that  hearing,  the 
committee  received  additional  testi- 
mony supporting  the  need  for  the  max- 
imum amount  of  flexibility  at  the  local 
managerial  level.  The  committee 
strongly  believes  that  directors  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  use  the  special 
pay  authority  as  an  incentive  for  DVA 
employment. 

The  committee  has  stated  previously, 
and  I  want  to  reemphasize  its  inten- 
tion, that  this  flexibility  not  be  cir- 
cumvented. Under  current  law.  the 
Secretary  "may  pay  no  more  than" 
certain  amounts  for  the  different  spe- 
cial pay  factors.  The  bill  before  you 
today  clearly  addresses  this  issue.  It 
provides  that  the  local  director  would 
determine  the  amounts  of  scarce  spe- 
cialty and  geographic  special  pay.  This 
was  a  major  concern  of  the  committee 
since  we  wish  to  provide  as  much  local 
flexibility  as  possible.  It  should  be 
noted  that  only  with  length  of  service 
special  pay  does  the  bill  follow  current 
law  and  vest  the  chief  medical  director 
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with  the  authority  to  set  uniform  na- 
tional rates. 

In  the  past,  departmental  regulations 
have  significantly  reduced  the  nexibil- 
ity  of  the  ranges  provided  m  current 
law.  Those  regulations  established  a 
fixed  amount  within  the  range  that 
mast  be  paid  for  each  special  pay  cat- 
egory. By  setting  a  uniform  regulatory 
amount,  the  regulations  fail  to  take 
account  of  local  circumstances  and  de- 
prive local  directors  of  discretion.  We 
do  not  intend  for  the  Department  to 
pay  a  uniform  rate  of  special  pay  to  all 
physicians  and  dentists,  but  rather  to 
allow  the  local  directors  to  pay  differ- 
ing amounts  to  address  their  different 
needs. 

Clearly,  there  must  be  greater  flexi- 
bility in  physicians'  and  dentists'  spe- 
cial pay.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  there  may  be  some  who  are  con- 
cerned that  this  increased  flexibility 
will  cause  professional  pay  to  increase 
beyond  what  is  needed  However,  the 
bill  contains  safeguards  For  example, 
the  bill  would  provide  a  check  against 
unwarranted  increases  by  requiring 
any  individual  request  for  an  increase 
of  over  50  percent  of  the  previous  year  s 
amount  of  special  pay  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary.  The  request  would 
have  to  be  disapproved  within  60  days 
or  it  would  t.ake  effect.  This  would  pro- 
vide the  Department  with  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  deny  unreasonable 
and  unwarranted  requests  for  increased 
amounts  of  special  pay  Let  me  clarify, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  check  on  special 
pay  increases  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  central  office  physicians  performing 
executive  functions.  including 

outstationed  physicians.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bill  would  provide  a  measure 
of  protection  for  physicians  and  den- 
tists. It  would  do  so  by  providing  that 
if  the  total  amount  of  special  pay 
would  be  reduced  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  previous  years  amount 
then  the  request  would  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary. 

One  final  check  is  that  any  special 
pay  request  that  would  raise  a  physi- 
cian's or  dentists  total  pay  over  the 
executive  level  I  threshold  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  VA  central  office 
[VACO].  This  submission  requirement 
would  cover  all  salary  requests,  includ- 
ing those  physicians  and  dentists  serv- 
ing in  the  central  office.  Once  again, 
such  a  request  would  have  to  be  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  within  60 
days  or  it  would  automatically  take  ef- 
fect. The  committee  does  not  intend 
for  this  dollar  threshold  or  additional 
check  to  be  used  as  a  cap  for  physi- 
cians' or  dentists'  pay.  The  Secretary 
would  exceed  the  authority  granted  m 
this  measure  if  he  were  to  deny  a  spe- 
cial pay  request  on  the  basis  that  it  ex- 
ceeds this  threshold.  This  check  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  device  by  which 
the  Secretary  would  monitor  the  upper 
levels  of  pay.  and  disapproval  would  be 
permissible    only    upon    a    Secretarial 
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finding  that  a  proposed  special  pay 
amount  Is  not  necessary  to  recruit  or 
retain  the  particular  physician  or  den- 
tist. To  ensure  that  this  checlt  is  not  to 
be  used  as  a  means  by  which  to  cap  sal- 
aries, the  committees  have  decided  to 
sunset  this  submission  requirement. 

The  bill  also  changes  current  law  by 
allowing  part-time  physicians  and  den- 
tists, who  work  one-quarter  or  three- 
eighths  time,  to  be  eligible  for  special 
pay.  Under  current  law,  only  those 
part-time  physicians  and  dentists  who 
are  employed  at  least  half-time  with 
the  Department  can  receive  special 
pay.  The  bill  would  authorize  payment 
of  special  pay  to  those  medical  profes- 
sionals working  less  than  half-time 
when  the  chief  medical  director  deter- 
mines that  such  payment  is  the  most 
cost  effective  way  for  providing  the 
needed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  make  sense 
that  the  VA  should  be  forced  to  con- 
tract out  for  physicians  and  dentists, 
at  a  much  higher  cost,  when  they 
might  be  able  to  attract  a  part-time 
physician  through  the  use  of  special 
pay.  As  I  stated  before,  many  of  the 
VA's  hospitals  are  being  forced  to  con- 
tract out  for  needed  services  at  great 
expense  to  the  VA.  For  example,  the 
Seattle  Medical  Center  spent  over  SI 
million  on  anesthesiology  contracts  in 
fiscal  year  1990.  Also,  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Center  has  spent  approxi- 
mately $2.4  million  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  on  radiology  contracts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  not  Isolated  exam- 
ples, but  rather  reflect  the  current  sal- 
ary crisis  throughout  the  VA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  how  the  commit- 
tee's emphasis  on  flexibility  relates  to 
the  various  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Current  law  limits  the  amount  of 
longevity  pay  for  full-time  physicians 
to  a  maximum  amount  of  up  to  $3,000 
after  8  years  of  service  and  does  not 
provide  a  minimum  amount  that  must 
be  paid.  The  amounts  available  under 
existing  law,  however,  are  insufficient 
and  do  not  provide  enough  of  a  reten- 
tion incentive  for  VA  physicians  con- 
sidering outside  employment  opportu- 
nities. At  the  committee's  hearing  In 
October  1989.  witnesses  testified  that 
the  Department  loses  many  of  its  phy- 
sicians with  4  to  6  years  of  experience 
because  their  compensation  from  VA  is 
not  competitive  with  those  of  their 
peers  in  academic  medicine  and  the 
private  sector.  If  this  trend  continues, 
we  are  going  to  have  fewer  experienced 
physicians  to  take  over  our  critical 
leadership  positions  in  the  future.  This 
provision  addresses  the  problem  by  in- 
creasing both  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum amounts  of  longevity  special  pay 
available.  By  increasing  the  amount  of 
special  pay  available,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years,  and  allowing  the  facility 
director  the  nexibllity  to  meet  unique 
situations,  it  is  the  committee's  Intent 
to  curb  the  flow  of  less  senior  physi- 


cians from  the  VA  and  to  reward  physi- 
cians whose  experience  and  seniority 
contribute  significantly  toward  the 
high  quality  of  care  provided  in  the  VA 
medical  care  system. 

Similarly,  the  bill  increases  the  local 
directors  flexibility  to  pay  scarce  spe- 
cialty pay.  Under  current  law.  the  chief 
medical  director  must  determine  which 
specialties  are  scarce  within  the  De- 
partment. These  physicians  are  then 
eligible  for  scarcity  pay  within  a  man- 
dated pay  range.  However,  as  staled 
previously.  VA  regulations  have  re- 
stricted flexibility  by  setting  a  specific 
amount  that  may  be  paid  to  each  of  the 
scarce  specialties.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Department  should  pay 
what  it  takes  to  recruit  physicians  in 
these  specialties  and  no  more.  We  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  differences  in 
the  amounts  of  special  pay  offered  to 
physicians  within  a  given  specialty, 
even  at  the  same  facility,  because  in 
some  geographic  areas  it  will  cost 
more  to  hire  a  physician  in  that  spe- 
cialty and.  conversely,  in  some  areas  it 
will  cost  less.  Paying  everyone  the 
same  amount  Is  an  unwise  and  ineffec- 
tive use  of  limited  resources. 

The  bill  would  also  address  the  prob- 
lem of  local  scarcity.  Not  all  vacancies 
at  a  medical  center  are  reflective  of  a 
national  scarcity:  some  are  unique  to 
specific  locations.  In  these  instances, 
we  expect  that  local  directors  would 
identify  those  specialties  that  are  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  to  recruit  and 
retain  at  their  facility,  though  not  nec- 
essarily at  the  national  level.  The  com- 
mittee intends  that  the  local  director 
would  request  authority  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  scarce  special  pay  in 
these  specialties.  The  committee  in- 
tends that  the  use  of  this  authority 
would  be  allowed  in  those  instances 
where  geographic  special  pay  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  local  need  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  physicians  in  a  locally 
scarce  specialty. 

Let  me  stAte  again  the  importance  of 
retaining  the  flexibility  provided  in  the 
bill.  For  purposes  of  paying  scarce  spe- 
cialty and  geographic  location  special 
pay.  the  local  directors  could  offer 
amounts  up  to  the  maximum  amount 
allowable  In  order  to  meet  their  re- 
cruitment and  retention  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  contains 
several  provisions  applicable  to  certain 
health  care  professionals.  These  provi- 
sions would  authorize  collective  bar- 
gaining as  to  certain  working  condi- 
tions and  provide  for  a  revision  of  dis- 
ciplinary procedures,  including  a  nego- 
tiated grievance  process. 

For  many  years,  the  VA  and  the  em- 
ployee unions  have  litigated  over  the 
scope  of  collective  bargaining  for 
health  care  professionals  appointed 
under  title  38.  This  culminated  in  the 
case  of  Colorado  Nurses  Association 
versus  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority in  which  the  courts  decided 
that  title  38  employees  did  not  have 
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any  collective  bargaining  rights.  It  had 
long  been  the  VA's  position  that  cer- 
tain areas  were  exempt  from  collective 
bargaining  because  provisions  of  law 
granted  the  VA's  Administrator— now 
Secretary — exclusive  authority  over 
them.  These  areas  related  principally 
to  patient  care,  disciplinary  actions, 
professional  peer  review,  and  employee 
compensation.  The  committee  shares 
the  view  that  the  VA  must  have  unfet- 
tered authority  in  these  areas  and  com- 
plete accountability  for  the  care  of  its 
patients. 

However,  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment believe  that  some  conditions 
of  employment  should  be  subject  to 
collective  bargaining  and  the  provi- 
sions found  in  title  11  of  the  bill  reflect 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  and  the 
employee  unions  to  come  to  agreement 
on  what  areas  are  grievable  and  what 
areas  are  not.  Both  sides  are  pleased 
with  the  provisions  in  title  II  and  the 
committee  appreciates  the  efforts  of 
these  and  other  interested  groups  and 
their  support  of  the  bill. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
an  Improved  system  to  govern  the  dis- 
ciplining of  VA  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  specified  health  care 
personnel.  The  bill  would  distinguish 
for  the  first  time  between  procedures 
to  govern  the  handling  of  major  versus 
lesser  adverse  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing these  employees.  Those  lesser 
cases — that  is.  those  not  arising  out  of 
a  question  of  professional  conduct  or 
competence,  or  not  a  major  adverse  ac- 
tion— would  be  subject  to  grievance 
procedures  developed  by  the  Secretary 
or  through  grievance  procedures  deter- 
mined through  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  a  relatively  technical  point. 
New  section  4261(d)  would  provide  that 
issues  of  whether  a  matter  or  question 
concerns  or  arises  out  of  professional 
conduct  or  competence  are  not  subject 
to  any  grievance  procedure  provided  by 
law.  regulation,  or  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  may  not  be  reviewed  by  any 
other  agency.  This  section  is  consist- 
ent with  new  section  4232  (b),  (d),  which 
reserves  exclusively  to  the  Secretary 
the  power  to  determine  whether  a  mat- 
ter concerns,  first,  professional  con- 
duct or  competence;  second,  p)eer  re- 
view; or  third,  the  establishment,  de- 
termination, or  adjustment  of  em- 
ployee compensation  under  title  38,  and 
excludes  determinations  concerning 
such  matters  from  collective  bargain- 
ing—including grievance  procedures 
pursuant  to  such  collective  bargain- 
ing—and from  review  by  any  agency 
other  than  VA.  Although  new  section 
4261(d)  does  not  specifically  mention 
peer  review  or  compensation  matters, 
the  committee  does  not  intend  to  au- 
thorize either  grievance  procedures  or 
outside  review  to  extend  to  these  mat- 
ters which  section  4232  ib).  (d)  excludes 
from  collective  bargaining. 
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Additionally,  the  bill  would  resolve 
concerns  provoked  by  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989.  Under  the 
act.  P'ederal  employees  are  prohibited 
from  accepting  payments  for  articles, 
speeches,  or  appearances  as  of  January 
1.  1991.  There  is  growing  recognition 
that  this  sweeping  prohibition  is  not 
warranted  and  yet  Us  impact  on  the 
VA  is  likely  to  be  severe.  In  almost  all 
universities,  honoraria  and  royalties 
are  regarded  as  both  appropriate  and 
desirable  sources  of  income  for  the  in- 
dividual, a*  long  as  no  conflict  of  inter- 
est is  present.  The  law's  ban  will  clear- 
ly discourage  from  VA  employment  the 
very  specialists  and  academicians  that 
VA  hopes  to  recruit  and  retain.  This 
prohibition  would  have  a  particularly 
negative  impact  on  the  Department's 
ability  to  recruit  and  retain  needed 
part-time  physicians,  such  part-time 
medical  staff  allow  the  VA  to  employ 
personnel  for  medical  subspecialties 
where  there  may  be  insufficient  work- 
load to  justify  a  full-time  staff  member 
or  where  the  cost  to  contract  for  such 
care  would  be  very  expensive. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  part-time  physicians 
in  critical  subspecialties  are  penalized 
by  being  denied  fees  that  they  would 
otherwise  collect  while  not  on  duty 
with  the  VA,  many  will  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  With  staffing  levels  al- 
ready low  in  some  specialties,  the  De- 
pyartment  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
critical  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  exempt 
employees  of  the  Department's  Veter- 
ans Health  Services  and  Research  Ad- 
ministration from  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of 
1989  However,  the  bill  provides  an  im- 
portant safeguard  It  clearly  states 
that  receipt  of  outside  payments  must 
not  create  a  conflict  of  interest  or  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with  the  aim 
of  providing  the  Department  with 
greater  flexibility  to  meet  critical 
needs,  this  bill  seeks  to  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  flexibility  to  VA  in  carrying  out 
administrative  reorganizations.  The 
need  for  such  changes  wai<  highlighted 
by  VA's  experience  in  attempting  to  re- 
organize the  structure  of  its  medical 
regions  by  reducing  the  number  of  re- 
gions from  seven  to  four.  As  with  any 
changes,  there  were  some  difficulties 
with  the  reorganization.  This  bill  ad- 
dresses some  of  those  problems  by  re- 
laxing existing  restrictions  on  reorga- 
nizations and  allowing  the  Secretary 
more  flexibility  to  manage  the  Depart- 
ment efficiently 

First,  It  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
submit  plans  for  reorganizations  at  any 
time  during  the  year  Currently,  these 
plans  must  be  presented  along  with  the 
Department's  budget  submissions 

Second,  it  would  revise  the  definition 
of  an  administrative  reorganization 
subject  to  the  laws  reporting  require- 
ments. It  would  do  so  by  increasing  the 
percentages  of  the  number  of  employ- 


ees that  would  be  affected  by  a  reorga- 
nization. It  would  also  revise  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  VA  central  of- 
fice reorganizations  are  reported. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  reorganiza- 
tions in  place  without  any  advance  no- 
tice. These  reorganizations  ao  not 
change  the  number  of  employees  or  the 
work  that  they  do.  The  only  change  is 
one  in  which  the  bureau,  agency,  or  of- 
fice management  control  changes. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  it  is  important  to  note 
that  these  changes  do  not  reflect  a  lack 
of  interest  on  the  committee's  part  re- 
garding VA's  internal  operations. 
Rather  these  changes  are  intended  to 
provide  the  Secretary  the  necessary 
flexibility  to  operate  the  Department 
effectively.  I  believe  that  these  provi- 
sions provide  the  Secretary  with  the 
flexibility  that  he  needs  to  carry  out 
his  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  are  very  important  to  the  vitality 
of  the  VA's  health  care  system.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  provide  the  Department 
with  the  necessary  tools  which  are 
critical  to  realizing  our  goal  of  quality 
medical  care  for  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  previously, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  re- 
flects a  compromise  agreement  reached 
between  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Bob  STfMP,  and  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care  Subcommittee,  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  working  out  this  compromise 
with  the  other  body. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Rowland]  for  his  assistance  in  working 
out  this  compromise.  His  medical 
background  and  clinical  experience 
were  of  great  value  to  us. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  for  their  co- 
operation. Senators  Alan  Cranston. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  Frank  Murkow- 
SKI,  of  Alaska,  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tim.e. 

Mr.  STUMP-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
598,  as  amended,  a  bill  for  improved  VA 
physicians'  and  dentists'  special  pay 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Our  chairman.  Sonny  Montgomery, 
has  explained  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  I  am  going  to  defer  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and  Health 
Care.  John  Paul  Hammerschmidt.  for 
any  further  remarks  he  may  care  to 
make  on  the  bill's  substance.  My  good 
friends  from  Mississippi  and  Arkansas 
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critical  importance  to  the  VA's  health 
care  system  when  its  capabilities  may 
well  become  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Sonny  Montcjomery.  Dr.  Roy  Row- 
land, and  John  Paul  H.ammerschmidt 
deserve  our  Nation's  deepest  gratitude 
for  all  that  they  have  done,  including 
this  legislation,  for  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  and  for  our  veterans 
of  wars  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  are  urged 
to  give  H.R.  598  their  approval  at  a  mo- 
ment when  support  for  our  veterans 
and  our  military  forces  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
.my  time 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  tom 
my  colleagues  today  m  support  o1  H.R  598 
the  Department  ot  Veterans  Aflairs  Physicians' 
and  Dentists'  Connpensation  and  Labor-Rela- 
tions Act  ot  19S"-  This  bill  contains  many  ot 
the  same  provisions  of  H.R  4557,  as  amend- 
ed, which  was  passed  by  the  House  m  the 
lOist  Congress.  Furthermore,  Hfi  598  is  a 
compromise  piece  ot  legislation,  supported  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Commmees  on 
veterans'  Aflairs. 

The  101  St  Congress  was  successful  in 
clearing  H,R  ii99.  the  DVA  Nurse  Pay  Act 
tor  the  President's  signature,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  commence  the  i02d  Congress  by 
passing  legislation  which  establishes  vital  im- 
provements in  the  pay  structure  of  DVA  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  as  well  as  providing  tor  im- 
proved grievance  procedures  for  title  XXXVIII 
employees.  These  are  all  necessary  compo- 
nents to  enhance  the  recruitment  ana  reten- 
tion eflorts  of  the  DVA 

The  current  pay  structure  has  perpetuated  a 
staffing  shortage  m  DVA  hospitals  of  immense 
proportion.  The  DVA  finds  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  compete  with  the  private  sector  as  the 
disparity  in  tiasic  pay  continues  to  grovk  H,R, 
598  provides  relief  by  increasing  the  amounts 
of  special  pay  available  for  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  other  dedicated  health  care  profes- 
sionals. 

This  bill  further  provides  for  local  flexibility 
tor  directors  of  DVA  medical  centers  by  allow- 
ing them  to  set  the  announts  of  special  pay 
within  given  ranges.  It  was  the  judgment  ol 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Veterans'  Aflairs  that  the  pay  levels  outlined  in 
H.R  598  are  sufficient  to  adequately  com- 
pensate DVA  physicians  and  dentists  To  set 
these  pay  levels  any  lower  would  defeat  the 
purpose  ot  the  bill 

Finally.  H.R.  598  reaffirms  DVA  employees' 
rights,  as  Federal  employees,  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, as  well  as  sets  regulations  for  hours, 
conditions  of  employment,  and  leaves  of  ab- 
sence This  bill  also  exempts  DVA  Veterans' 
Healtti  Service  and  Research  Administration 
employees  from  the  Ethcs  Reform  Ad  of 
1989,  thus  allowing  them  to  accept  honorana 

As  we  face  inevrtatde  casualties  and  injunes 
from  our  involvement  in  the  Persian  Gutf.  our 
DVA  hospttals  must  be  prepared  to  give  the 
highest  quality  ot  care  by  top-notch  profes- 
sionals.   H.R.    598   IS   certainly   a   substantial 


are  continuing  to  follow  up  on  issues  of    step  in  attracting  skilled  medical  professtonals 
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to  pfOVKJe  our  Nation's  deserving  veterans,  old 
and  young,  with  the  tjest  possible  care 

Mr  MONTCrOMKKY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  sue  h  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  t?entleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  ROW- 
LAND], a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  and  also  thank  him  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  thank 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  Mr.  Stump,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
John  Paul  HAMMERscHMiirr.  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  Subcommittee,  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  VA  health  care  cen- 
ters have  been  trying  to  cope  with 
shortages  of  physicians  and  dentists  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  have  not  pro- 
vided special  pay  to  recruit  and  retain 
physicians  and  dentists  in  the  VA  sys- 
tem for  more  than  a  decade.  As  a  re- 
sult. VA  centers  have  been  getting  b.v 
as  best  they  can.  But  the  situation  is 
getting  more  critical  every  day. 

At  last  count,  the  VA  system  had 
more  than  500  vacancies  out  of  the 
some  7.000  full-time  physician  posi- 
tions. This  does  not  count  the  many 
poslti(jns  that  are  filled  by  contracting 
out  or  by  retaining  part-time  physi- 
cians. 

The  Carl  Vinson  VA  Medical  Center 
in  Dublin.  GA.  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, has  five  vacancies  out  of  a  full- 
time  physician  staff  of  38.  Three  of 
those  positions  have  been  filled  with 
contract  physicians,  two  remain  un- 
niled. 

This  is  not  an  efficient  way  to  oper- 
ate, It  costs  twice  as  much  to  retain 
physicians  on  a  contract  basis  as  it 
does  to  employ  them  on  a  full-time 
basis.  Contracting  out  also  does  not 
provide  the  kind  of  stability  we  need  at 
our  VA  Hospitals  and  stability  Is  a 
must.  These  hospitals  will  probably  be 
needed  even  more,  due  to  the  war  in 
the  gulf. 

H.R.  598  provides  for  special  pay  in- 
creases to  VA  physicians  and  dentists 
based  on  such  factors  as  length  of  serv- 
ice, level  of  responsibility,  and  prevail- 
ing area  pay  levels.  It  also  establishes 
new  procedures  for  dealing  with  em- 
ployee grievances.  It  is  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides the  kind  of  reform  that  has  long 
been  needed 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  quality 
health  care  that  we  have  given  our  vet- 
erans. 

D  1510 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  ROWLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY,  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point  that  I  would 
like   to   follow   up  on.    We  are  getting 


some  casualties  now  over  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  as  the  primary  backup 
for  our  military  medical  hospitals,  and 
I  hope  we  do  not  have  any  more  wound- 
ed, but  if  we  do.  they  will  come  back  to 
our  VA  health  care  facilities  around 
the  country.  Eighty  Veterans  Depart- 
ment hospitals  are  on  alert  now.  Beds 
are  available  to  receive  those  wounded 
We  all  hope  we  do  not  have  to  us<^ 
them,  but  certainly  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared. My  point  is  that  with  this  legis- 
lation we  are  talking  about,  we  can 
keep  the  quality  and  get  more  quality 
in  our  veterans"  hospitals  with  health 
care  professionals,  not  only  doctors 
and  nurses,  but  technicians.  We  can 
give  better  service  to  our  veterans, 
plus  our  new  veterans  in  combat  in 
that  faraway  place  In  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right.  We  have 
been  having  difficulty  for  a  good  many 
years  now  in  trying  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  quality  of  care  that  is  due  our 
veterans,  and  have  been  able  to  do  that 
only  because  of  the  dedication  of  the 
people  that  work  in  the  VA. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  veter- 
ans who  may  be  coming  back  who  have 
been  wounded,  and  we  hope  there  are 
not  many,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  would  have  to  come  to  the  VA. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  get 
prepared  for  this,  and  not  let  the  horse 
leave  the  barn  and  find  anyone  lacking 
severely  in  being  able  to  supply  the 
kind  of  care  that  is  needed  for  the 
brave  men  and  women  who  are  now  de- 
fending our  freedom  and  the  freedom  of 
the  entire  world  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
area. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in  supoorl 
of  H.R.  598 

Mr  Speaker,  thunderous  applause  filled  this 
Chamber  last  night  in  demonstration  of  our 
support  for  our  troops  overseas  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  this  Congress  stands  t)ehind  our 
servicemen  and  seni/icewomen  all  the  way. 

The  brave  young  men  and  women  who  risk 
everything  on  t)ehalf  of  their  country  deserve 
our  continued  sufjport,  long  after  they  return 
home  from  the  tiekls  of  war  and  the  deserts  of 
battle  This  is  as  true  for  our  veterans  of  Work! 
War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam  and  other  engage- 
rr>ents  as  it  is  lor  our  valiant  forces  m  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

Mr  Speaker,  passage  of  the  bill  tjefore  us 
will  fielp  strengthen  tlie  hospital  system  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  This  system 
provides  medical  care  to  our  veterans  and 
may  be  called  upon  to  treat  Persian  Gulf  cas- 
ualties as  well 

The  biggest  problem  faced  by  the  VA  hos- 
pitals IS  their  inability  to  compete  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  qualified  health  care  pKofes- 
sionals  Last  year,  we  passed  a  special  pay 
act  to  attract  nurses  to  ttie  system  Today's 
companion  tjill  will  provide  for  scales  of  spe- 
cial pay  tor  p)hysicians  and  dentists 

Mr  Speaker,  tfie  medical  professionals  m 
the  VA  system  are  anrxDng  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's txighlest  stars  These  dedicated 
men  and  worrten  sacrifice  a  great  deal  m  {he 


service  ot  our  veterans  For  nr«ny.  the  sac- 
nfice  IS  too  great,  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
enter  or  remain  in  the  system  H  R  598  will 
permit  tfie  pavment  ot  more  competitive  sala- 
ries to  VA  doctors  and  dentists  and  will  help 
reduce  the  private  sector's  overwhelming  con> 
petitive  advantage  over  the  VA  m  the  recruit- 
ment ol  medical  professionals 

Mr  Speaker,  I  find  myself  once  again  in- 
debted to  my  dearest  ol  friends,  the  wise  and 
honorable  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Chair- 
man SOMN»  MDNTioweNT  His  dedication  to 
the  care  ot  our  veterans  knows  no  txiunds  My 
esteemed  and  learned  colleague,  the  Repub- 
lican chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Atlairs,  the  Honorable  Boe  Stump, 
IS  also  to  be  commended  for  his  exacting  work 
on  this  and  all  veterans  legislation 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  sensible,  tair  and  nec- 
essary bill   I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye" 

Mr  MILLER  ot  Ohio  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  m 
supiport  ot  this  worthy  legislation — H  R  598 — 
and  1  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  ol  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  minority  leadership  on  that 
committee  tor  bringing  to  the  House  a  bill  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  health  care  for 
our  Nation's  veterans 

With  the  Nation's  attention  rightfully  focused 
on  events  in  the  Persian  Gult.  interest  in  our 
veterans — those  brave  Americans  who  have 
served  in  previous  conflicts— has  increased. 
as  well.  Ttx)se  veterans  needing  medical  at- 
tention deserve  nothing  less  than  the  t)esl 
care  which  can  tie  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  VA  medical  facilities 
must  be  responsive  They  must  be  well  staffed 
by  those  best  qualified  to  give  excellent  care 
and  service  to  veterans  arxl  their  dependents 

The  VA  medical  system  must  compete  for 
highly  professional  and  well  trained  care  pro- 
viders The  record  shows  that  the  need  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  quality  doctors  and  dentists  lor 
our  military  forces  and  veterans,  is  overwhelm- 
ing Without  the  pay  incentives  and  increases 
included  m  this  measure,  the  public  sector — 
the  VA  facilities — will  lose  out.  again,  to  Ihe 
pnvate  sector  Ttie  veteran  will  lose,  and  we — 
as  a  society — cannot  afford  to  let  fnat  happen 
There  are  limits  on  the  use  ol  special  pay 
This  bill  does  not  open  up  a  fiscal  floodgate 
It  gives  us  the  means  to  bring  equity  to  pay  lor 
those  expected  to  care  for  our  veterans  This 
IS  a  matter  of  fairness  The  bill  deserves  ap- 
proval. I  urge  the  House  to  approve  it 

Mr  GILMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  ot  H  R  598,  ttie  Physicians' 
arxl  Dentists'  Pay  Amendments  and  Labor  Re- 
lations Act 

I  would  like  to  commerid  the  distinguistied 
ctiairman  ot  the  Veterans  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  jMr  MONT&oMfR<l 
for  introducing  this  important  nieasure  and  the 
ranking  minority  memt^er,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr  Stump]  tor  his  unceasing  efforts 
on  behalf  ot  our  Nations  veterans 

H  R  598  IS  intended  to  enhance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs'  ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  quality  physicians,  dentists,  and  other 
health-care  prolessionals  This  measure  au- 
thorizes the  Department  ot  Veterans  Affairs  to 
increase  special  pay  for  medical  professionals 
in  order  to  make  DVA's  salaries  more  conv 
petitive  with  the  p>rivate  sector,  as  well  as  sets 
limitations  on  ttie  use  ot  this  special  pay 
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Mr,  Speaker,  veterans  health  care  must  not 
be  neglected  There  are  flaws  in  the  health 
care  programs  that  need  to  tie  corrected  H  R 
598  attempts  to  resolve  many  of  the  difficulties 
the  DVA  fias  with  recruiting  and  retaining  phy- 
sicians and  dentists 

This  measure  sets  regulations  for  hours, 
conditions  of  employment,  and  leaves  ot  ab- 
sence for  various  medical  professionals  and 
medical  support  personnel  serving  the  DVA 
Additionally,  H  R  598  establishes  avenues 
and  procedures  by  which  full-time  permanent 
employees  may  appeal  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  now,  more  than  ever,  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  tor  our  Nation's  veterans 
must  not  deteriorate  H,R  598  takes  the  nec- 
essary steps  needed  m  providing  the  health 
care  our  veterans  deserve 

Accordingly.  I  tuHy  support  this  measure, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  m  favor  of  it. 

Mr  HARRIS,  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  House  Resolution  598. 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Physicians' 
and  Dentists'  Compensation  and  Latx)r-Rela- 
tions  Act  of  1991  This  bill  will  reform  the  com- 
pensation rates  for  physicians  and  dentists 
who  serve  our  Nation's  veterans  m  VA  medi- 
cal centers 

I  tielieve  this  bill  is  vitally  important  to  our 
veterans,  because  it  will  assure  that  special- 
ized health  care  professionals  remain  an  inte- 
gral pari  of  the  VA  medical  system.  Without 
this  pay  reform.  I  tielieve  many  physicians  and 
dentists  would  leave  the  system  The  ultimate 
price  would  be  paid  by  our  veterans  when 
specialists  are  no  longer  available  to  perform 
surgery  such  as  orthopedic  reconstructive  sur- 
gery 

The  measure  authorizes  the  medical  direc- 
tors at  VA  facilities  to  create  special  pay  in- 
centives for  those  physicians  and  dentists  who 
are  nx)st  in  demand  These  special  pay  rates 
will  tie  tXDth  flexible  and  responsive  to  individ- 
ual situations  throughout  the  medical  system 
As  you  may  be  aware,  many  ot  our  specialists 
are  part-time  employees  This  bill  exempts 
these  medical  professionals  from  the  Ethics 
Reform  Act  of  1989,  allowing  them  to  maintain 
ttieir  private  practice  as  well  as  provide  spe- 
cialized medical  service  to  our  veterans  With- 
out this  exemption,  many  of  these  specialists 
would  choose  to  pursue  full-time  employment 
in  the  pnvate  sector  In  addition,  this  exemp- 
tion acts  as  a  valuable  recruitment  incentive. 

Last  year  the  House  VA  Committee  dratted 
similar  legislation  which  was  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Unfortunately,  the  other  body  did  not  act  upon 
the  issue  tsefore  ad|0urnment  I  am  hopeful 
ttiat  this  bill  will  be  favorably  received  by  the 
Senate  VA  Committee  to  ensure  quick  pas- 
sage ol  this  bill  Our  veterans  need  assurance 
ttvat  the  VA  medical  system  will  continue  to 
run  etfiaently  with  high  quality  personnel  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  passage 

Mr  SMITH  ot  New  Jersey  Mr  Spieaker.  I 
nse  in  support  of  H.R.  598,  the  Physicians 
and  Dentists'  Compensation  and  Latxjr-Rela- 
tions  Act  of  1991  H,R  598  improves  the 
working  conditions  for  VA  healtb  care  profes- 
sionals arKi  provides  more  flexibility  in  pay 
rates  for  workers 

H  R.  598  provides  pay  increases  for  VA 
fieatth  care  workers  and  targets  the  increases 


to  those  areas  in  greatest  need.  Under  the 
legislation,  sfiecial  pay  can  be  awarded  to  pro- 
fessionals with  exceptional  qualifications,  or 
concentrated  in  areas  where  recruitment  and 
retention  is  a  particular  problem.  Additionally, 
H.R  598  gives  more  authority  to  VA  medical 
center  directors  to  adjust  pay  to  address  the 
unique  difficulties  their  institution  may  face 

H.R.  598  also  makes  changes  to  allow 
health  care  professionals  to  accept  honoraria 
for  work  outside  the  VA  Currently.  VA  workers 
are  not  permitted  to  accept  honoraria  and  it  is 
(relieved  that  this  policy  makes  it  more  difficult 
tor  the  VA  to  recruit  and  retain  weH  qualified 
prolessionals. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  very  impor- 
tant in  order  to  maintain  the  delivery  of  quality 
care  to  veterans.  Compounding  the  real  need 
tor  this  legislation  is  the  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  which  may  result  in  yet  greater  de- 
mands upon  the  VA  for  heafth  care  services 

Mr,  Speaker,  H  R.  598  is  a  good  bill  and  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  )Oin  in  my  support  of 
the  measure. 

Mr  McGRATH  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H  R  598.  the  Physicians' 
and  Dentists'  Pay  Amendments  and  Latxir  Re- 
lations Act 

Salary  levels  ol  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs physicians  and  dentists  were  last  set  in 
1980  The  DVA  faces  difficulty  in  recruiting 
and  retaining  highly  qualified  physicians  and 
dentists,  especially  in  metropolitan  areas.  H.R. 
598  provides  the  DVA  with  the  flexibility  to  ad- 
dress the  recruitment  and  retention  problems 
at  the  local  level  by  authorizing  pay  increases 
to  professional  medical  staff  Under  the  bill, 
physicians  and  dentists  will  tie  eligible  for  pay 
increases  based  on  factors  such  as  length  of 
service,  level  of  responsibility,  and  service  in  a 
specialty  or  geographic  area  where  there  are 
recruitment  and  retention  difficulties. 

There  are  currently  20,000  DVA  beds  not  in 
use  today  tjecause  of  an  acute  shortage  of 
health  care  personnel.  With  the  DVA  recently 
stating  that  they  will  accommodate  Operation 
Desert  Storm  casualties,  the  need  for  qualified 
physicians  has  never  been  greater. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for 
their  expeditious  work  this  week  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  H.R  598 
and  send  a  message  of  support  to  our  DVA 
physicians. 

Ms,  WATERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  approximately 
20,000  t)eds  are  no  longer  in  use  at  VA  fx)s- 
pilals,  many  due  to  a  shortage  of  VA  doctors. 
According  to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee, 
special  pay  for  VA  physicians  and  dentists — 
intended  to  improve  recruitment  and  retention 
of  these  health  care  workers — has  not  been 
increased  since  1980.  As  a  result,  it  is  cntical 
that  we  pass  H.R.  598  to  tiegm  to  address  this 
problem, 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  difficult  state 
in  which  our  veterans'  care  facilities  find  them- 
selves today.  Funding  continues  to  t>e  a  prob- 
lem in  many  different  areas.  One  of  the  nxist 
critical,  It  seems  to  me,  is  the  financial  inability 
to  retain  the  services  ol  qualified,  competent 
doctors  and  dentists.  There  is  certainly  no 
shortage  of  demand  for  tfieir  services  We 
must  see  to  it  that  the  supply  of  caregivers 
matches  the  demand  of  its  patients 
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Chairman  Montgomery  deserves  credit  fo' 
once  again,  txinging  attention  to  the  plight  o' 
our  veterans  ser»/ice  systems  H.R,  598  takes 
steps  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  retaining 
medical  professionals  by  increasing  the  salary 
levels  of  VA  physicians  and  dentists  These  in- 
creases would  be  based  on  factors  such  as 
length  ot  service,  level  of  responsibility,  and 
services  in  a  sp)eciatty  or  geographic  area 
where  recruitment  or  retention  is  difficult 

In  addition,  the  legislation  authorizes  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  a  negotiated  grievance 
procedure  for  VA  health  care  workers  Under 
the  legislation,  the  VA  would  be  required  to 
issue  regulations  regarding  hours  conditions 
ot  employment  and  leaves  ot  absence  for 
health  care  employees  as  wel: 

It  IS  no  mystery  that  once  the  wa'  m  the 
Persian  Gull  comes  to  an  end,  hopetuHy  soon- 
er rather  than  later,  a  whole  new  class  of  vet- 
erans will  be  in  need  ol  care  anc  assistance 
Our  veterans  sen»'ice-delivery  systerri  is  al- 
ready swamped  We  must  prepare  now  for  the 
anticipated  influx  ol  new  cases, 

I  thank  Chairman  Montgomery  for  his  lead- 
ership and  look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
the  future  on  the  problems  affecting  our  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harrisi.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R-  598.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken, 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas,  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  399.  nays  0. 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  18] 
YEAS— 399 


Abercrombie 

Bonior 

Conte 

Alex&Dder 

Borski 

Cooyen 

AU&rd 

Boucher 

Cooper 

Anderson 

Brewsl«r 

Coetello 

.Andrews  ( N  J  j 

Brooks 

Cou^hlln 

.Andrews  iTX) 

Broomfleld 

CoxiCAi 

.Annaniic 

Browder 

Cox  iIL> 

Apple^ate 

Brown 

Coyne 

.Archer 

Bruce 

Cramer 

.Armey 

Bryanl 

Cunnliwham 

Aspm 

Bunning 

Danneroeyer 

.Atkins 

Bunon 

Darden 

AuCoin 

Bustuntnte 

Davis 

B&cchus 

Byron 

de  la  Garza 

Baker 

Call&h&n 

DeFazio 

BallenKer 

Camp 

DeLauro 

Barnard 

Campbell  iCAi 

DeL*y 

Ban-ett 

Campbell  (COi 

Derrick 

BanlPti 

Cardin 

Dickinson 

H&rtoD 

Carper 

Dicks 

Bale  man 

Carr 

DingeU 

Beilenson 

Chandler 

Dixon 

Bennett 

Chapman 

Dooley 

Bentley 

Clay 

Doollttle 

Bereuler 

Clement 

Dorian  iND) 

Berman 

Clinker 

Doroan  iCAi 

Benll 

Coble 

Downey 

Bilbray 

Coleman  (MOl 

Dreier 

Bilirakit 

ColemaD  (TXi 

Duncan 

Bhley 

CoIllMtIL) 

Dorbls 

Boehlert 

Collins  (MI) 

Dwyer 

BoeiiDer 

Combest 

Dymally 
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tju-ly 

Kyi 

Purvell 

Eik«j-t 

LaFalce 

Qulllen 

Edwinls  lOK) 

Lacomanlno 

Rams  tad 

Edwarrtfl  (TXi 

Lancaster 

Range  1 

EnK^mon 

Lantos 

Ravenel 

£n«el 

LaRocco 

Ray 

EiKllsh 

Laufhiln 

RMd 

Ertrelch 

Leach 

ReguU 

E«py 

Lehman  iCAi 

Rhodes 

Evuis 

Lehman  (FLi 

Richardson 

Pmc«I1 

Lent 

Ridge 

F»well 

Levin  (MI) 

RlggB 

Fazio 

Levlne  iCA) 

Rlnaldo 

FolShaQ 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rltter 

Field* 

Lewis  (FLI 

RoberU 

Fish 

Lewis  (OA) 

Roe 

FUke 

LIghtfoot 

Roemer 

Ford  (Ml) 

LIplnskI 

Rogers 

Ford(TN) 

Livingston 

Rohrabacher 

Fruk  iMAi 

Long 

Ros  Lehtlnen 

Franks  iCT> 

Lowery  (CAi 

Rose 

Frost 

Loken 

Roth 

Oallecly 

Machtley 

Roukema 

Oallo 

Madlgan 

K'lwlaod 

Gcku 

Man  ton 

Roybal 

G«plurdl 

Markey 

Ruaao 

0«ren 

Marlenee 

3abo 

Gibbons 

Martin 

Sanders 

Ollchrat 

Martloei 

Sangmelster 

OllUnor 

Matsul 

San  to  rum 

Qllnuji 

Mavroule* 

SarpalluB 

Olnfrlch 

Masoll 

Savage 

GllcknuiD 

McCandless 

Sawyer 

GoiualK 

McCloskey 

Sax ton 

OoodlInK 

McCollum 

Schaefer 

Gordon 

McCrery 

Sttheuer 

Gobs 

McDade 

Sohlfl 

Gnull8<in 

McEwen 

Sihroeder 

Graodv 

McGrath 

Schumer 

Gray 

McHugh 

Sensenbrenner 

Greco 

McMillan  (NCi 

Serrano 

GlUUlDl 

McMlllenlMD) 

Sharp 

Ouoderaon 

McNulty 

Shaw 

Hall  1  OH  1 

Meyers 

Shays 

Hall  rTXi 

Mfume 

Shuater 

HamlltOQ 

Michel 

Slkorskl 

Hammersc  Km  1  d  i 

Miller  |CA> 

Sislsky 

Haocot-k 

Miller  (OH) 

Skaggs 

Haos^o 

Miller  (WAi 

Skeen 

Hams 

Mineta 

Skelton 

Hasten 

Mink 

Slattery 

Hatcher 

Moakley 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Hayes  dLi 

Mollnan 

SUughter(VAl 

Hayes  ( LA  i 

Mollohao 

Smith  (FL) 

Heney 

Montgomery 

Smith  iNJi 

Henry 

Moody 

Smith  (OR) 

Henrer 

Moorhead 

Smith  (TX) 

Hertel 

Moran 

Solar! 

Hoacland 

Morella 

Solomon 

HobsoD 

Morrison 

Spence 

Hoehbruwkner 

Murphy 

Spratt 

Holloway 

Munha 

Stallln(t» 

Hopkins 

Myers 

Stark 

Horn 

Nagle 

SteuDs 

Horton 

Nate  her 

Stenholm 

Houchtoo 

Neal(MA) 

Stokes 

Hoyer 

Neal  (NO 

Studds 

Hubbard 

Nichols 

Stump 

Huckaby 

Nowak 

Soadqulst 

Huches 

Nusale 

Swett 

Hunter 

Dakar 

Swlfl 

Hntto 

Oberstar 

Tallon 

Hyde 

Obey 

Tanner 

Inhofe 

Oils 

Taylor  (M8i 

Ir«laod 

Ortlx 

Taylor  (NO 

Jacobs 

Orton 

Thomas  (CAi 

James 

Owens  (NY) 

Thomas  (GAi 

Jefferson 

Ox  ley 

Thomas  (WY/ 

Jenkins 

Packard 

Thornton 

Johnson  (CTi 

Pallone 

Torres 

Johnson  (SD) 

PanetU 

Torrtcelll 

Johnston 

Parker 

Towns 

Jooea(GA) 

Patterson 

Traflcant 

Jonas  INC) 

Paion 

Trailer 

Jonu 

Payne (NJ) 

Upton 

Kanlorekl 

Payne  (VA) 

Valentine 

Kaptur 

Pease 

Vaoder  Jagt 

Kaslch 

Penny 

Venlo 

Kennelly 

Perkins 

Vlscloaky 

Klldee 

Peterson  cFLi 

Volkmer 

Kleczka 

Peterson  iMNi 

Vucanovich 

Klof 

Petri 

Walkar 

Kolbe 

Pickett 

WaUb 

KolUr 

Pickle 

Washington 

KopaUkI 

Poshard 

Walem 

KoatnajTCT 

Price 

Waxman 

Weber 

\^  lis.  n 

Yatrr.n 

Weldon 

Wise 

Young  (AKi 

Wheat 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Whltlen 

Wyden 

ZellfT 

Williams 

Wylle 

NAYS— 0 

Zimmer 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

Ackerman 

Hefner 

Schulse 

Andrews  (ME) 

Kennedy 

Smith  (1A> 

Anthony 

Lloyd 

Snowe 

Boxer 

Lowey  (NV) 

Staggers 

Condlt 

McCurdy 

Synar 

Crane 

McDermott 

Tauiin 

Dellums 

Mraiek 

Udall 

Donnelly 

Owens  (UT) 

Unsoeld 

Edwards  (CA> 

PelosI 

Welsa 

Foglletta 

Porter 

Wolpe 

Gaydos 

Rahall 

Yala* 

Gejdenson 

Kostenkowskl 

^lopetui  the  Senate  will 
ion  legislation 


act  quickly  on  cofnparv 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  and  Mr. 
DICKINSON  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to   •yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  KXPLANATION 
Ms.  PELOSI  Mr  Speaker,  I  otter  a  personal 
explanation  of  my  absence  from  vote  on  roll- 
call  No  18.  passage  of  H  R  598,  the  VA  Phy- 
sician and  Dentist  Pgy  Act  I  was  unavoidably 
delayed  due  to  an  otiicial  meeting  on  the  Per- 
sian Gull  Had  I  been  here  to  vote,  I  wouW 
have  voted  "aye " 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mrs  LOWEY.  Mr  Speaker,  during  consider- 
alion  of  H  R  598  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Physician  and  Dentist  Pay  Act.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  in  a  meeting  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  Had  I  tieen  present.  I  wouki  have 
voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No    18 


PERSONAL  EXPL.^NATION 
Mr  GONDII  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  absent  tor 
rolk:all  No  18  Had  I  been  present  I  woukj 
tiave  voted  "aye "  I  believe  that  our  veterans 
have  a  right  to  decent  medical  care  and  be- 
lieve that  H  R  598  goes  a  long  way  to  achiev- 
ing this  goal. 


PERSONAL  KX1•L.^ NATION 
Mr.  SYNAR  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  30,  I 
was  unaWe  to  cast  my  vote  during  consider- 
ation of  H  R  598,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Physician  and  Dentist  Pay  Act  Had  I  tieen 
present,  I  woukj  have  voted  'aye"  on  rollcall 
No  1 8.  which  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  399  to  0 

H  R.  698  will  help  solve  a  ma)or  problem  in 
our  Nation's  veterans  health  care  system  This 
measure  will  help  give  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration \Yw  atxlity  to  recruit  and  retain  highly 
qualified  physicians  arxl  dentists  wtTo  are 
needed  to  provide  necessary  care  to  our 
country's  veterans  H  R  598  will  authorise 
higher  salaries  tor  physicians  arxl  dentists  at 
the   Nation's    1 72   veterans    hospitals     I   am 


I'KKSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McDERMOTT  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing roUcAll  No  18  on  H  R  598,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted   "yes." 


I'KK.soNAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr    PORTER    Mr    Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably   detained    and   was    not   present    on   the 
House  floor  for  rollcall  No   18 

Had   I   been   present,   I   would   have   voted 
"yea " 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr  RAHALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  unavoid- 
abty  absent  from  the  Chamtier  and  unable  to 
vote  on  H  R  598,  the  VA  physician  and  derv 
tisl  f)ay  bill  Had  I  been  present  and  voting.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye  " 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 1 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er the  [iK 'kfr.itn  for  next  week 

Mr  CKPllAHnT.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield*:* 

Mr.  .MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr,  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker,  business  is  finished  for 
today.  There  will  be  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion tomorrow  but  no  votes 

Friday  there  will  not  be  a  session  of 
the  House. 

The  program  for  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 4  is  as  follows:  On  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 4,  we  will  meet  in  pro  forma  ses- 
sion, no  legislative  business  On  Tues- 
day, the  House  will  meet  at  noon,  con- 
sider two  bills  on  suspension.  However, 
recorded  votes  on  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  after  debate  on  all  su.s- 
pension. 

First  there  will  be  H  R.  180,  veterans 
education  and  employment  amend- 
ments of  1991,  and.  second.  H  R  154. 
transfer  of  an  existing  US  memorial. 
Pershing  Hall,  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

Wednesday.  February  6,  the  House 
will  meet  at  2  p.m  to  consider  one  sus- 
pension, H.R  232,  veterans  housing  ami 
memorial  affairs  amendments  of  1991, 
and  resolutions  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  select  lommittees 

Thursday,  February  7,  the  House  will 
meet  at  11  am  ,  but  it  will  be  a  pro 
forma  session,  no  legislative  business 

Friday.  February  8,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session  That  will  t>e  the  start 
of  the  Lincoln-Washington  district 
work  period. 
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At  the  close  of  the  week's  business 
the  House  will  adjourn  until  noon  on 
Tuesday,  February  19.  for  the  Lincoln- 
Washington  district  work  period. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  if  there  were  any 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  point. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 


(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  January 
30.  1991. 1 


AD.IOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  4.  1991 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  January 
31.  1991,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris  I.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri"' 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  GEPHARDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


D   1.540 


WEDNES- 
CONSID- 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON 
DAY.  FEBRUARY  6,  1991 
ERATION  OF  H  R  232.  VETERANS- 
HOUSING  AND  MEMORIAL  AF- 
FAIRS AMENDMENTS  OF  1991 

Mr.  GEPHARDT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday.  February  6.  to 
consider  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pa.ss  the  bill.  H.R.  232.  the  veter- 
ans' housing  and  memorial  affairs 
amendments  of  1991. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HARRIS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection 


UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  A  POLICY 
FOR  ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  PICKETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as 
the  war  in  the  gulf  continues,  it  is  not 
too  soon  for  this  Nation  to  develop  and 
adopt  an  energy  policy  that  will  free 
us.  once  and  for  all.  from  our  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  foreign  oil  to 
meet  energy  needs. 

For  more  than  a  decade  now,  U.S.  en- 
ergy policy  has  languished,  the  victim 
of  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  our  Nation  could  safely 
be  left  to  the  vagaries  of  the  world  oil 
market  place  as  manipulated  by  multi- 
national oil  companies  and  producing 
nation  cartels. 

In  the  1970's,  Americans  heard  a  clar- 
ion call  for  conservation,  alternate 
fuels,  and  the  development  of  domestic 
energy  supplies. 

During  the  entire  decade  of  the 
1980's.  nothing  even  resembling  a  co- 
herent energy  policy  came  from  the 
White  House.  As  a  consequence,  the 
United  States  produces  less  oil  toda.v 
than  it  did  just  5  years  ago;  and  it  im- 
ports more — 1.2  million  barrels  per  day 
more  than  it  did  6  years  ago.  Efforts  to 
achieve  conservation  have  been  ridi- 
culed, and  projects  to  develop  alternate 
fuels  have  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  our 
President  in  every  major  action  he  has 
taken  thus  far  to  expel  Saddam  Hus- 
sein from  Kuwait,  But  I  also  believe 
firmly  that  we  cannot  let  another  oil 
crisis  pass  without  a  sensible  and 
achievable  energy  policy  that  makes 
our  Nation  energy  independent. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  again  intro- 
duced legislation.  H.R.  647.  that  will  re- 
quire the  President  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  American  people,  a  plan 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  U.S.  energy  inde- 
pendence by  the  year  2000.  For  the  sake 
of  our  economic  and  strategic  security. 
I  urge  Members  to  join  me  in  this  ini- 
tiative. 


REPORT  ON  IMPLEMENTATION 
AND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  OPER- 
ATION OF  UNITED  STATES-CAN- 
ADA FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H  DOC 
NO    102  36) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


KUWAITI  YOUTHS  CELEBRATE 
WAR  IN  CAIRO 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  i 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  America's  sons  and  daughters  risk 
their  lives  to  stop  the  atrocities  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  many  young  Kuwaitis 
have  chosen  to  fight  the  battle  on  the 
discotheque  floors  of  the  Semiramis 
Hotel  in  Cairo.  Egypt. 
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It  was  recently  reported  that  when 
news  of  war  was  announced,  a  certain 
number  of  Kuwaiti  youths  at  an  exclu- 
sive hotel  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  were  having 
rounds  of  drinks,  and  just  enjoying 
themselves  by  partying  and  dancing  to 
pop  music  at  a  discotheque.  While  our 
military  men  and  women  are  out  there 
risking  their  lives  to  liberate  Kuwait, 
many  rich  Kuwaiti  families  are  paying 
$3,000  monthly  rents  in  apartments  in 
Cairo  just  waiting  to  return  after  we 
liberate  Kuwait,  at  the  expense  of 
American  and  coalition  blood  and  guts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  just  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  voice  my  out- 
rage at  such  conduct  unbecoming  a 
country  that  really  appreciates  free- 
dom and  independence.  The  Kuwaiti 
students  who  qualify  to  serve  in  the 
army,  should  be  in  the  front  lines  de- 
fending their  country,  and  if  they 
choose  not  to  fight  because  of  royalty 
or  because  they  come  from  rich  fami- 
lies—then I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps we  should  not  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  our  men  and  women  m  battle,  if  we 
are  doing  it  only  to  allow  these  rich 
Kuwaiti  families  and  their  children  to 
continue  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  life 
after  we  do  the  dirty  work  by  forcing 
Saddam  Hussein  back  to  Iraq, 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  submit  that  it  is  in- 
deed a  tragedy  that  these  Kuwaiti  stu- 
dents either  do  not  fully  appreciate  and 
comprehend  the  efforts  of  America's 
help  and  that  of  the  coalition  coun- 
tries, or  that  they  simply  do  not  care. 
I  submit  the  leaders  of  Kuwait  need  to 
exam.ine  closely  the  apparent  lack  of 
appreciation  of  our  assistance  b5'  the 
more  affiuent  mem.bers  of  their  soci- 
ety—and if  such  IS  the  case,  then  do  we 
really  need  to  liberate  Kuwait" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  written  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  matter. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan  24.  1991] 
For  Some  KnuAms,   W.\k  Is  Jcst  Reason 

FOR    ANOTHER    PARTY— THEY    BOOGIE    DOVJ-N 

IN  Cairo  to  the  Chagrin  of  Elders,  Send- 
ing IN  THE  Disco  Spies 

(By  Jane  Mayer  j 
Cairo.  Egypt —When  .Allied  bombs  first  hit 
Baghdati.    many   young   Kuwaitis   here   had 
their   own.    unique   response     They    hit    the 
dance  fjoors, 

■They're  battling  it  out  m  the  dis- 
cotheque," cracked  an  official  at  Cairo's 
newest  five-star  luxury  hotel,  the  Semiramis 
Intercontinental 

As  the  nipht  wore  on.  the  neon-llghled 
dance  fioor  at  Sultanas,  the  hotel's  dis- 
cotheque, became  crowded  w;th  fashionably- 
dressed  Kuwait:  youths  They  celebrated  the 
news  of  war  by  ordenn?  rounds  of  drinks, 
nibbling  hors  d'oeuvres  and  gyrating  to 
.^merlcan  pop  hits;  at  one  point,  a  Iselly- 
dancer  joined  in  At  dawn,  some  of  them 
formed  a  ccnvey  of  cars,  rocking  and  rolling 
through  Cairo's  narrow,  sooty  streets,  honk- 
ing their  horn  with  glee  A  few  left  the  driv- 
ing to  their  chauffeurs 

FACING  THE  music 

That  night  one  week  ago  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  what  some  Kuwaiti  officials  here 
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delicately  call  "the  disco  problem."  Kuwait's 
extraordinary  oil  wealth  has  long  aroused 
envy  In  poorer  Arab  lands,  such  as  F^ypt. 
But  the  spectacle  of  draft-aged  Kuwaiti 
youths  partying  while  Egyptian  and  other 
troops  risk  their  lives  has  sharpened  ten- 
sions It  has  also  given  new  life  to  feelings 
here  that  Kuwait  Is  less  a  country  than  a 
country  club 

"They  start  their  days  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  stay  out  until  five  each  morning." 
exclaims  Ahmed  Hamed.  a  waiter  at  Cairo's 
spacious  Saflr  Hotel,  where  a  number  of  Ku- 
waiti families  are  waiting  out  the  war  in 
B.OOO-a-month  apartments  'At  first,  they 
tried  to  act  nice,  but  now  that  the  war  has 
begun,  and  they  know  they  will  get  their  vil- 
las back,  they  are  reverting  to  their  arro- 
gant ways." 

"It  Is  real,  this  discotheque  problem.  " 
sighs  Ahmed  al  Nafisl.  a  former  member  of 
the  Kuwaiti  parliament  who  now  heads  a 
citizens  group  here  called  the  Kuwait  Asso- 
ciation for  People's  Work.  "In  normal  times 
It's  okay  for  people  to  do  whatever  they 
want  But  now  that  people  are  dying  on  the 
front,  it  doesn't  look  good  to  have  young  Ku- 
waiti men  going  to  all  the  wrong  places  at 
the  wrong  times.  The  obvious  question  to 
many  Is  why  instead  of  going  to  discos,  don't 
they  enllsf  " 

HIRED  HELP 

The  answer,  he  suggests,  lies  In  Kuwaiti 
society.  Before  the  war.  Kuwait  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2  million,  of  which  only 
750.000  were  native  Kuwaitis  The  rest  were 
Palestinians.  Egyptians  and  other  non-Ku- 
waltls  who  filled  many  roles  in  the  country- 
Including  that  of  soldier  Mercenaries  were 
common  in  the  military,  but  since  Iraq's  In- 
vasion of  Kuwait,  they  have  disappeared. 

So  it  is  that  Kuwait  has  contributed  only 
a  small  military  force  of  roughly  7.000  troops 
to  the  war  effort,  though  several  thousand 
more  are  in  training  and  at  least  some  Ku- 
waitis have  been  fighting  underground  in  Ku- 
wait. Notably,  the  country  has  also  contrib- 
uted several  A-4  Skyhawk  fighter-bombers 
and  pilots  to  the  effort,  one  of  those  pilots 
was  recently  shot  down  in  a  combat  mission 
and  Is  now  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Iraq. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  country's  sol- 
diers and  service  workers  have  been  out- 
siders has  left  some  Kuwaitis  thinking  about 
the  future— and  about  reducing  the  number 
of  Non-Kuwaltis  In  a  liberated  Kuwait. 
"There's  so  much  money  in  Kuwait,  we  are 
used  to  having  non-Kuwaitis  doing  many 
jobs  for  us."  says  Mr  Nafisl.  "We  want  to  be- 
come far  more  self-reliant.  We  have  ijeen  liv- 
ing in  a  very  artificial  society." 

Extravagant  socializing  may  be  one  of  the 
more  minor  problems  Kuwait  faces  these 
days,  but  Kuwaiti  leaders  are  nonetheless 
moving  swiftly  to  assure  disco  damage  con- 
trol. Mr  Naflsi's  group  has  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  offer  youths  other  pastimes,  such 
as  courses  In  plumbing  and  auto  mechanics. 
It  has  also  sent  out  three  directives  to  the 
7.000-odd  Kuwaiti  families  hunkered  down  in 
Cairo,  calling  for  them  to  behave  in  a  modest 
manner,  stay  at  home  as  much  as  possible 
and  cease  gathering  In  large  groups  "particu- 
larly In  hotels  and  restaurants." 

Kuwait's  embassy  In  Cairo  has  gone  even 
further.  It  began  this  week  to  send  citizen 
volunteers  out  to  Infiltrate  the  city's  most 
glitzy  watering  holes  and  collect  the  names 
of  Kuwaitis  behaving  in  an  Indecorous  fash- 
Ion  Hard-core  party-goers  who  don't  heed 
their  governments  warnings,  say  embassy 
officials,  will  face  the  ultimate  punishment 
deportation  to  Saudi  Arabia,  where  women 
are  not  allowed  to  drive,  let  alone  dance. 


Kuwait  s  ambassador  to  Egypt.  Abdul 
Razag  al  Kandari.  who  has  the  task  of  min- 
istering to  the  30.000  Kuwaitis  living  in 
E^pt.  explains  his  approach  to  the  disco 
problem  this  way:  "I've  advised  our  people 
not  to  feel  so  happy  "  Of  course,  not  all  have 
been  dancing  the  Arabian  nights  away  Amal 
el  Hamad,  who  works  at  the  Kuwait  informa- 
tion center  here,  says,  "It  was  always  a 
mixed  feeling  of  happiness  that  they  had 
started  to  liberate  our  land,  and  agony  over 
the  death  and  destruction." 

But  Mr  Kandari  nonetheless  has  his  hands 
full:  Judging  from  the  early  hours  of  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  war  on  the  disco  front  is 
having  mixed  success.  As  American  tunes 
blast  over  Sultana's  huge  sound  system,  and 
decorative  fog  pours  from  pipes  in  the  ceil- 
ing, a  number  of  young  men  describing  them- 
selves as  Kuwaiti  take  to  the  dance  floor, 
while  others  make  a  beeline  for  the  bar  A 
young  Saudi  woman  named  Reba,  scantily 
clad  in  black  velvet  and  pearls,  looks  on 
admiringly  and  declares.  "The  Kuwaiti  men 
have  the  best  style!  " 

But  nearby,  a  19-year-old  Kuwaiti  youth, 
who  give  his  name  only  as  Butres,  isn't  so 
thrilled  He  acknowledges  he  has  been  sent 
to  Sultana's  by  the  embassy  to  collect  names 
of  misbehaving  Kuwaitis  Observing  the 
crowd  Illuminated  by  strobe  lights,  the  citi- 
zen sentinel  admits,  "There's  not  really  a  lot 
I  can  do  to  stop  anyone  right  here.  All  I  can 
do  Is  report  back   " 

HOLD  THE  ANCHOVIES 

The  antl-dlsco  campaign  is  controversial 
among  some  Kuwaiti  youths  In  Cairo.  "In 
Kuwait,  we  were  free,  so  they  cant  expect  us 
to  live  under  severe  restrictions  here."  com- 
plains Abul  Azziz  el  Naqar.  a  lanky  19-year- 
old  who  says  he  hopes  to  join  the  military 

Ashrad  el  Qattan.  18,  says  he  whiles  away 
much  of  his  free  time  hanging  out  with  his 
buddies  in  one  of  Cairo's  two  Pizza  Hut  res- 
taurants. He  says  he  has  no  appetite  for 
dancing  these  days,  although  he  understands 
why  others  do  "Everyone  is  just  so  frus- 
trated. "  explains  the  nattily  dressed  young 
man. 

His  own  life  was  turned  upside  down  the 
day  he  fled  Kuwait  last  summer  in  his  Mer- 
cedes coupe.  "I  was  crying,  seeing  the  streets 
burning  behind  me."  he  recalls.  His  famil.v 
soon  relocated  for  the  duration  In  Cairo, 
where  they  own  an  apartment. 

Next  fall  he  plans  to  start  stuying  medi 
cine  at  the  American  University  In  Cairo. 
Kuwait  has  student  deferments,  so  this 
should  keep  him  out  of  the  military  "Of 
course  I  thought  about  joining  the  army.  "  he 
says,  "but  I  would  rather  study.  The  troops 
over  there  now  can  surely  carry  it." 

Meanwhile,  until  school  begins  next  fall, 
he's  not  worried  about  having  too  much  free 
time.  ""In  Egypt,"  he  says  with  a  smile.  "I 
have  fun  everywhprp  I  ti. 


THOUGHTS  REGARDING  THE  ISSUE 
OF  JOURNALISTIC  RESTRICTIONS 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 
(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress the  Issue  of  journalistic  restric- 
tions in  covering  the  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

WTiat  will  history  say  about  the  war 
now  being  waged  in  the  Persian  Guir? 
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How  will  a  complete  story  be  pieced  to- 
gether? Will  the  historical  record  of 
this  conflict  be  complete? 

These  may  seem  only  important 
questions  to  a  historian,  but  in  truth 
they  hold  crucial  meaning  for  us  all. 
We  are  a  nation  built  on  history  and 
dependent  on  truth,  and  it  will  be  valu- 
able to  us  and  invaluable  to  our  chil- 
dren to  know  everything  that  can  be 
known  about  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

We  have  all  seen  the  heavy  restric- 
tion placed  on  reporters  who  have  been 
covering  this  war.  And  for  those  re- 
strictions that  are  solely  intended  to 
protect  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. I  give  my  wholehearted  support. 
There  can  be  no  excuse  for  aiding  and 
abetting  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 
whether  for  journalistic  reasons  or  not. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  journalists 
should  be  prevented  from  witnessing 
the  events  of  the  war.  I  see  a  tremen- 
dous difference  between  restricting 
what  reporters  see  and  restricting  what 
they  say.  What  they  see  harms  no  one 
so  long  as  they  respect  the  need  for  ut- 
most discretion  in  reporting.  'Yet  what 
they  see  will  perhaps  be  one  of  the  best 
sources  for  understanding  this  war 
when  it  is  over.  We  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  history  being  created  now  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  ijass  away  unrecorded. 

Truth  is  not  served  well  when  there 
is  only  one  source.  And  the  military. 
however  well  intentioned,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  objective  in  time  of  war. 
It  is  simply  not  their  job.  The  military 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  exclu- 
sive rights  to  report  on  the  war  after  it 
is  over  to  the  public.  History  must  be 
taken  from  the  record  of  eyewitnesses, 
both  military  and  civilian. 

I  support  restrictions  on  what  infor- 
mation may  be  made  public  and  when, 
but  I  strongly  condemn  constraints  on 
what  our  journalists  and  others  can  see 
and  hear  and  learn.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  to  record  as 
completely  and  accurately  as  possible 
what  is  being  done  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27.  1991) 
The  War  and  the  Press- 
work  THE  PROBLEM  OUT 
(By  Barry  Zorthian) 

Controversy  about  media  coverage  seems 
to  have  become  as  much  a  part  of  American 
combat  operations  as  air  strikes  and  troop 
movements.  The  role  of  the  media  in  Viet- 
nam, of  course,  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
sharp  contention,  and  both  Grenada  and  Pan 
ama  resulted  in  Intense  dispute  about  how 
the  media  were  treated  by  the  military 

And  now  in  the  Gulf,  even  though  the  first 
week  seems  to  have  gone  reasonably  well  in 
terms  of  relations  between  the  US.  military 
and  the  media,  there  has  been  a  rising  under 
current  of  media  grumbling  about  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  information  made 
available  The  groundwork  has  been  laid  for 
even  more  serious  dispute  in  the  future 
through  growing  media  complaints  about  the 
rules  of  coverage  established  by  the  mili- 
tary. These  rules  will  be  challenged  much 
more  Intensively  if  and  when  U.S.  ground  op- 
erations get  underway 
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In  the  face  of  all  our  other  national  con- 
cerns atK>ut  the  war.  this  prospective  dispute 
seems  unnecessary  What  is  needed  lo  avoid 
future  acrimony  is  atrreemenl  by  both  the 
military  and  the  media  that  each  has  a  le- 
gitimate and  essential  role  in  informing  the 
AmencAH  public  alK)ut  the  conduct  and 
pi'ogress  of  combat  opprations,  and  each  has 
legitimate  needs  and  concerns  that  must  be 
taken  Into  account  by  the  other 

It  isn't  that  the  military  and  the  media 
can  or  should  march  hand  in  hand  down  the 
same  road  to  Inform  the  public.  There  are 
differences  and  tensions — adversarial  rela- 
tions, if  you  will— built  into  the  system 
growing  out  of  different  cultures,  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  roles  in  our  society 
The  military  must  provide  official  informa- 
tion as  part  of  its  accountability  to  the  pub- 
lic for  the  use  of  the  nation's  manpower  and 
other  resources,  and  the  media  must  provide 
an  independent  accounting  on  the  same  ac- 
tivities as  a  check  on  the  military. 

No  democratic  system  can  be  devised  that 
will  eliminate  all  disputes  oetween  the  two. 
But  these  can  be  held  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
overall  relationship  need  not  become  hostile 
There  might  even  develop  a  deeper  degree  of 
mutual  respect  If  some  confidence  can  be  es- 
tablished on  each  side  that  the  other  is  oper- 
ating in  good  faith. 

To  begin,  both  sides  need  to  accept  the  re- 
ality that  the  military  Information  gather- 
ing system  as  distilled  for  briefings  is  not  de- 
signed to  meet  the  journalists'  desires  for 
personal  ob9er\'ation.  detail  and  favor  In 
turn,  the  journalist's  approach  to  coverage  is 
no  substitute  for  official  overall  analysis  and 
evaluation  in  perspective  The  two  com- 
plement each  other,  and  the  combination  of 
information  from  Ixjth  these  sources  pro- 
vides the  American  public  with  a  much  bet- 
ter basis  for  making  judgments  on  national 
policy  which  after  all  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
this  communication  process 

Beyond  this,  the  military  must  realize  that 
it  is  better  served  in  the  long  run  by  putting 
out  an  accurate  and  candid  report  of  infor- 
mation, both  good  and  bad.  sooner  rather 
than  later,  complete  rather  than  selective- 
all  with  a  proper  concern  for  security,  of 
course,  but  with  a  security  standard  that  is 
sensible  and  logical.  And  in  this  framework, 
the  military  must  recognize  the  media's  ex- 
cellent record  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  and 
its  voluntary  readiness  t<:)  accept  and  observe 
restrictions  on  tactical  military  information 
that  could  Jeopardize  either  the  security  of  a 
mission  or  the  lives  of  personnel  This  is  the 
only  form  of  restriction  accepted  by  the 
American  public  over  the  years.  Coverage 
and  comment,  critical  or  favorable,  on  other 
aspects  of  a  war— justification,  strategy, 
overall  conduct,  general  performance — while 
sometimes  irritating  or  even  invalid,  is  not 
subject  to  censorship  in  our  open  form  of 
government. 

Moreover,  the  military  would  do  well  to 
acknowledge  that  the  media  in  their  own 
way  can  lead  credibility  to  the  official  mili- 
tary briefing  if  the  latter  is  accurate  and 
valid. 

For  their  part,  the  media  need  to  concede 
more  readily  that  the  military  has  legiti- 
mate security  concerns  that  must  be  met 
and  that  voluntary  acteptance  of  restric- 
tions on  tactical  information  must  be  re- 
spect/ed  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact  They 
must  also  recognize  that  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  correspondents  of  varying  competence 
seeking  to  cover  military  operations  pre- 
sents a  problem  of  overwhelming  presence  at 
the  combat  unit  level  that  must  be  resolved. 
It  is  also  clear  that  todays  communications 


capabilities  in  which  a  secretary  of  defense 
can  say  that  his  most  current  information 
comes  from  watching  a  television  network 
leads  to  extraordinary  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  media  to  make  certain  that  hos- 
tile forces  are  not  able  to  obtain  critical  in- 
formation through  interception  of  their 
broadcasts. 

Furthermore,  editors  and  producers  at 
home  offices  must,  despite  the  pressures  cre- 
ated by  competition,  assume  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  actions  of  their  representatives  in 
the  field  and  for  their  final  product  at  home 

With  this  kind  of  mutual  understanding. 
there  is  no  reason  the  present  points  of  con- 
tention can  not  be  resolved  without  serious 
harm  to  the  effective  performance  of  either 
element. 

""Trust  Me" 
(By  Robert  G.  Kai.ser) 

Here  we  go  again  The  country  has  been  at 
war  for  10  days,  and  already  the  government 
and  the  press  are  arguing  about  censorship, 
access  lo  the  front  and  the  general  flow  of 
information  about  the  fighting.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  imposed  the  strictest  rules 
in  modern  times  on  reporters  on  the  scene, 
and  the  briefers  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Wash- 
ington are  putting  out  what  seem  to  be 
sketchy  accounts  of  the  action  to  increas- 
ingly restive  press  corps  in  both  places. 

The  governments  position  probably 
strikes  most  people  as  reasonable  on  its  face. 
The  Pentagon  must  control  information  to 
avoid  helping  the  enemy:  reporters  often  get 
in  the  way  in  wartime  and  m.ust  be  kept  in 
check;  briefings  have  to  be  sketchy  both  to 
avoid  helping  the  enemy,  and  because  in  war- 
time information  is  difficult  to  confirmi. 
Those  are  the  arguments  made  openly. 

Behind  these  arguments-  each  of  which 
has  some  merit,  is  a  deep  suspicion  of  the 
news  media  in  the  American  armed  services. 
Any  reporter  covering  the  Pentagon  or  the 
war  has  encountered  some  version  of  this 
suspicion  the  media  lost  Vietnam,  and  we 
won't  let  themi  lose  another  one  for  us  That 
attitude  is  also  understandable.  Vietnam  be- 
came an  unpopular  war,  and  the  men  who 
fought  it  were  systematically  mistreated  on 
the  home  front.  Some  media  accounts  of  the 
war  were  openly  hostile  to  the  military  mis- 
sion. More  important,  the  media  brought  the 
news  home  that  made  the  war  so  unpopular, 
and  all  of  us  in  the  news  business  know  what 
happens  to  the  messenger  bearing  bad  tid- 
ings. 

Gen.  Colin  Powell,  a  Vietnam  veteran  who 
is  now  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
summed  up  the  government's  position  at  his 
Pentagon  briefing  for  the  media  Wednesday 
in  just  two  words:  "Trust  me,"  Then  he 
flashed  a  winning  grin,  and  the  reporters 
laughed,  but  they  were  not  persuaded  Partly 
this  is  because  it  is  our  job  not  simply  to 
trust  government  officials — the  essence  of  a 
journalist's  obligation  is  to  be  skeptical.  And 
partly  it  is  history.  However,  unfairly,  Pow- 
ell and  George  Bush  carry  a  burden  in  this 
war  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  William  C. 
Westmoreland  i among  many  others)  put  on 
their  shoulders.  This  generation  of  journal- 
ists has  been  misled  before  about  grave  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace:  wed  be  fools  to  think 
It  could  never  happen  again. 

Already  there  have  been  hints  that  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  put  a  rosy  cast  on 
events  m  the  Gulf,  Powell  himself  said  that 
80  percent  of  the  bomber  attacks  on  the  first 
day  of  the  war  had  been  ■effective,"  That 
meant  that  80  percent  of  the  pilots  reached 
what  they  thought  was  their  targets  and 
dropped  their  bombs — there  was  no  informa- 


tion on  whether  the  bombs  hit  anything. 
Fair-minded  outsiders  might  think  the  mili- 
tary is  exaggerating  the  size  of  its  air  cam- 
paign by  speaking  of  2.0(X)  sorties  a  day,  when 
any  flight  by  any  airplane — a  refueling  craft, 
an  escort  plane  that  carries  no  bombs,  etc. — 
counts  as  a  sortie 

But  so  far  the  system  of  providing  informa- 
tion on  the  war  has  worked  reasonably  well. 
The  air  war  is  a  hard  thing  to  report,  cloud 
cover  did  make  it  difficult  tc  assess  damage: 
we  know  we  cant  go  to  Iraq  to  see  the  dam- 
age, and  most  of  us  don't  want  to  We  are  not 
going  to  m.ake  a  big  issue  about  the  govern- 
ment's information  policy  In  the  first  10  days 
of  the  war  It  is  what  will  come  if  and  when 
a  ground  war  begins  that  worries  the  news 
media. 

Under  the  Pentagon's  latest  rules,  no  re- 
porter will  be  allowed  to  the  front  except  in 
a  government-sponsored  pool  and  accom- 
panied by  a  military  officer.  .Ml  dispatches 
will  be  subject  to  "security  review.'  which 
means  they  m.ust  be  read  at  least  once  and 
possibly  by  several  layers  of  public  informa- 
tion officers  before  becoming  available  to 
news  organizations  in  this  country  One  such 
report  from  a  Post  reporter  with  the  Marines 
in  the  north  of  Saudi  Arabia  on  the  first 
day's  fighting  was  delayed  24  hours,  and  thus 
was  useless  when  it  reached  us  Another  took 
eight  hours  to  reach  Dhahran  because  the 
Army  insisted  on  driving  the  dispatch  many 
hours  across  the  desert  instead  of  allowing 
reporters  to  file  from  a  telephone  Just  an 
hour  from  their  location.  And  those  dis- 
patches were  routine. 

If  ground  fighting  begins  and  Americans 
begin  to  die  m  large  numbers,  how  much 
news  of  such  events  will  reach  the  home 
front?  How  will  Americans  know  what  is 
happening  to  their  soldiers  in  Kuwaif  And 
what  will  the  impact  be  on  the  military  and 
the  Bush  administration  if  Americans  are 
being  killed  in  the  dark— without  the  news 
media  providing  full  and  speedy  accounts  of 
the  action'' 

That  IS  the  key  point  The  American  j)eo- 
ple  are  shrewd:  they  have  an  excellent  record 
over  the  years  in  giving  support  to  policies 
that  deserve  it  and  withholding  it  from  those 
that  don't  They  can  be  trusted.  If  thing"s 
start  w  go  badly  m  Kuwait  the  government 
ought  to  realize  that  it  needs  to  convey  that 
news  to  home  quickly  and  in  detail.  The 
most  credible  messenger  to  carry  such  news 
IS  the  American  press,  for  all  its  warts  and 
imperfections.  Any  attem.pt  to  withhold  bad 
news,  or  put  a  false  shine  on  it  will  diminish 
the  public  support  the  m.ilitary  wants  and 
needs.  If  reporters  are  hobbled  by  "security 
reviews'  and  lack  of  access  to  the  front. 
Americans— who  are  used  to  getting  the  full 
story— will  become  suspicious  They  will 
spread  rumors.  And  some  of  them,  will  never 
believe  subsequent  government  accounts,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  independent  witnesses 
to  confirm  them. 

Reporters  do  not  want  to  report  informa- 
tion that  will  endnager  American  lives  or 
help  Saddam  Husseir,  In  Vietnam  the  mili- 
tary prepared  a  sensible  .ist  of  topics  that 
reporter?  could  not  write  about— precise  lo- 
cations of  bases,  future  troop  movements 
and  the  like.  Any  reporter  who  broke  the 
rules  lost  his  or  her  accreditation  It  was  a 
simple  procedure,  and  it  worked  Reporters 
were  otherwise  free  to  cover  the  war  any  way 
they  could 

The  media  did  not  cAuse  the  public  to 
withdraw  Its  support  from  the  Vietnam,  war; 
the  government,  did.  Johnson  and  Westmore- 
land kept  saying  how  splendidly  the  war  was 
going,  but  the  Viet  Cong  refused  tc  cooper- 
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ate.  The  Tet  offensive  undermined  the  gov- 
ernment's credibility. 

You  need  not  take  a  newspaper  editor's 
word  for  this.  The  Army's  own  official  his- 
tory of  Vietnam  includes  a  volume  on  the 
news  media  that  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. "Wliat  alienated  the  American  public. 
In  both  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  was 
not  news  coverage  but  casualties."  wrote 
Army  historian  William  L  Hammond.  "It  is 
undeniable."  he  added,  "that  press  reports 
were  .  .  often  more  accurate  than  the  pub- 
lic statementa  of  the  administration  In  por- 
traying the  situation  in  Vietnam." 

"In  the  end."  Hammond  wrote.  "President 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  put  too  much  faith 
m  public  relations  ■■  Precisely.  Americans 
may  like  a  funny  Diet  Pepsi  commercial,  but 
on  matters  as  serious  as  war,  they  are  most 
unlikely  to  be  conned  by  clever  public  rela- 
tions. They  want  the  facts,  and  if  the  Rovern- 
ments  restrictive  Information  policy  pre- 
vents them  from  getting  the  facts  quickly 
from  Independent,  tough-minded  reporters. 
It's  the  government  and  Its  policy  that  will 
ultimately  pay  the  price. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23.  1991) 
Bush's  Tight  Controi. 

white  house  strains  to  wage  war  in  gulf 

as  congress  reeks  information 

(By  Andrew  Rosenthal) 

WASHINGTON.  Jan    22^In  Saudi  Arabia,  the 

military  briefing  officer  was  so  careful  about 

sensitive  information  that  he  would  not  say 

whether    It    had    been    good    flying    weather 

today. 

NEWS  ANALYSIS 

At  the  White  House.  Marlin  Fitzwater.  the 
President's  spokesman,  got  as  many  ques- 
tions about  American  policy  on  news  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  about  the  progress  of  the 
war 

After  six  days  of  conducting  the  most  in- 
tensive bombardment  in  history,  with  incon- 
clusive results,  the  Administration  Is  con- 
fronting the  political  problems  created  by 
war  news  as  it  affects  political  debate.  Jour- 
nalistic analysis  and.  potentially,  public  sup- 
port or  opposition 

Every  wartime  President  has  had  to  find 
the  balance  between  the  need  to  wage  war  in 
an  effective  and  secure  way  and  the  need  to 
Inform  a  public  and  Congress  who  ultimately 
judge  whether  the  bloodshed  was  justified.  It 
is  particularly  hard  to  conduct  a  war  that  is 
showing  little  progress,  or  producing  high 
casualties. 

A  FCTURE  POLmCAL  PROBLEM 

But  for  President  Bush,  news  from  the  war 
front  has  become  a  contentious  issue  at  mili- 
tary briefings  and  among  some  in  Congress 
even  before  the  public  has  had  a  chance  to 
judge  the  progress  of  the  war.  or  debate  the 
efficacy  of  the  Pentagon's  tactics  and  strat- 
egy It  underscores  the  risks  of  a  policy  that 
has  appeared  to  succeed  at  keeping  down  In- 
formation so  far  but  may  become  a  political 
problem  in  the  future 

There  Is  no  way  to  say  now  whether  the  in- 
formation withheld  by  the  military  would 
provide  a  different  view  of  the  war  than 
Americans  have  seen  through  vague  brief- 
ings, controlled  lnter\'lews  and  a  half-dozen 
videotapes  of  successful  attacks  by  high- 
technohigy  rocketry 

Those  have  provided  snapshots  Of  the  ac- 
tion, but  the  Government  has  so  far  not  re- 
vealed a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  results 
of  a  bombing  campaign  that  has  surpassed 
that   launched   on   Hanoi   and   Haiphong   In 
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SLPItiKT  FOR  BUSH'S  POLICY 

The  Pentagon  blames  clouds  for  obscuring 
Its  view  of  bomb  damage,  but  almost  one 
week  Into  battle,  most  analysts  agree  that 
Iraq  still  has  450  of  Its  500  warplanes.  an 
army  capable  of  fighting  and  worrisome  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  like  the  one  that  struck 
Israel  this  evening 

President  Bush  so  far  appears  to  be  enjoy- 
ing wide  support  for  his  gulf  policy  Today, 
with  spokesmen  coming  under  intensified 
questioning.  Administration  officials  prom- 
ised repeatedly  that  they  would  be  more 
forthcoming  The  Pentagon  said  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Dick  Cheney  and  Gen. 
Colin  L.  Powell,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  would  hold  a  news  conference  on 
Wednesday  to  discuss  the  war  ""as  graphi- 
cally as  possibly  "' 

Pete  Williams,  Mr  Cheney's  spokesman, 
said.  "There's  some  feeling  that  we  know  a 
lot  more  about  battle  damage  than  we're 
saying,  and  we're  trying  to  convey  to  you 
that  that  is  not  the  case." 

Mr  Fitzwater  said  today  that  Mr.  Bush 
had  little  more  Information  about  bombing 
runs  and  casualties  than  the  public  and  was 
"frustrated"  by  it. 

"Our  policy,  of  course.  Is  to  report  as  much 
damage  as  possible,  to  be  as  forthcoming 
with  Information  as  we  can  be.""  Mr 
Fitzwater  said  ""It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that 
there's  much  more  information  to  give.  The 
reason  we  don't  have  more  Is  because  we 
don't  have  more  " 

SOME  CONCERN  IN  CONGRESS 

The  White  House  has  minimized  discontent 
on  CapiUil  Hill  by  providing  daily  briefings 
on  the  war.  Many  lawmakers.  Including  some 
who  opposed  the  war.  said  they  were  Inclined 
to  give  the  Administration  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  for  now. 

But  some  members  of  Congress  and  mili- 
tary analysts  have  started  to  express  con- 
cern that  the  tight  control  of  information 
is— deliberately  or  inadvertently — delaying 
the  moment  when  Mr  Bush  will  have  to  face 
public  accountability  for  his  conduct  of  the 
war. 

"I  don't  object  In  the  early  stages,  because 
they  are  trying  to  get  their  feet  on  the 
ground.  "  said  Senator  Bob  Kerrey.  Democrat 
of  Nebraska,  who  opposed  the  war.  "But  in 
the  longer  run.  people  like  myself  in  Con- 
gress need  to  have  more  Information  so  we 
can  make  judgments  about  what  the  policy 
ought  to  be  It's  not  healthy  to  have  so  much 
silence  " 

Representative  Les  Aspin.  the  Wisconsin 
Democrat  who  heads  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  said  in  an  interview  today 
with  the  NBC  News.  "We  haven't  got  the  spe- 
cifics and  that's  causing  heartburn  in  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  It  has  in  the  press  corps." 

BUSH'S  OPERATING  STYLE 
The  tight  Information  policy  may  have 
been  militarily  effective  so  far.  The  risk  the 
White  House  faces,  as  demonstrated  in  re- 
cent days,  is  that  public  opinion  can  swing 
from  optimism  to  pessimism  as  the  current 
of  good  news  is  punctuated  by  more  sobering 
Information,  like  the  sight  of  American  pris- 
oners in  Iraq  or  the  Pentagon's  acknowledge- 
ment that  raids  on  Iraqi  airfields  have  left 
the  vast  majority  of  Baghdad's  warplanes  in- 
tact 

There  are  several  apparent  reasons  for  the 
Administration's  attempt  to  hold  down  news 
coverage.  For  one  thing.  It  suits  the  operat- 
ing style  of  Mr  Bush— to  make  a  decision 
with  a  small  circle  of  advisers,  let  it  play  out 
with  minimal  information  and  then  ask  to  be 
judged  on  the  results. 


The  Pentagon  also  has  long  grappled  with 
the  belief  among  many  offict-rs  thai  the 
press  "'lost  the  war  "  in  Vietnam 

And  there  are  universally  recognized  secu- 
rity reasons  for  not  revealing  details  about 
things  like  troop  movements  and  bombing 
targets,  since  that  would  aid  the  Iraqis. 

CIVILIAN  CASUALTY"  ES"nMATK8 

But  the  Pentagon  has  revealed  some  obvi- 
ous operational  details.  Including  accounts 
of  attacks  by  allied  bombers  of  Scud  missiles 
in  western  Iraq  that  circulated  when  Wash- 
ington was  trying  to  assure  Israel  and  its  do- 
mestic lobby  that  the  Israelis  were  being 
protected  and  thus  keep  them  out  of  the  war 

That  has  raised  questions  about  whether 
the  Administration  Is  using  its  security  con- 
cerns as  an  umbrella  to  restrict  Information 
that  not  only  would  affect  operations  but 
also  could  inflame  the  domestic  political  sit- 
uation 

The  withholding  of  civilian  casualty  esti- 
mates and  bomb  damage  could  be  the  result 
of  inadequate  information,  as  the  Pentagon 
has  repeatedly  said.  Or.  it  could  be  an  effort 
to  avoid  focusing  on  issues,  that  could  prove 
divisive  at  home  and  within  the  Arab  alli- 
ance. 

Mr.  Kerrey,  who  won  the  Medal  of  Honor 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  said  he  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  the  Administra- 
tion's refusal  to  estimate  civilian  casualties, 
a  figure  that  Washington  also  withheld  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Panama  in  December 
1969 

"The  American  people  need  to  feel  that 
price.  "  he  said  "They  need  to  know  that 
people  are  dying  right  now  and  that  force  is 
being  applied  in  a  major  way  and  they  need 
to  accept  the  responsibility  at  the  begin- 
ning "" 

Senator  John  F  Kerry.  Democrat  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  Vietnam  veteran,  said  "There 
is  a  general  sense  left  over  from  Vietnam 
that  they  don't  want  the  media  telling  an 
independent  story  for  fear  of  what  the  reper- 
cussions might  be.  No  one  is  talking  about 
writing  about  battles  yet  to  come  or  deploy- 
ment of  troops,  but  in  a  democracy  you  need 
more  information  than  has  been  forthcom- 
ing."" 

Volleys  on  the  Ln formation  Front 
frustrated     by     pools,     censorship     and 
tight-lipped     military     officials.     the 
media    fight    for    more — and    more    de- 
tailed— ne\»"8  from  the  battlefield 

(By  Richard  Zoglinl 
The  briefing  was  lengthy,  packed  with  in- 
formation and  a.s  candid  as  any  of  the  Bush 
Administration  had  yet  given  on  the  gulf 
war.  But  when  General  Colin  Powell  trotted 
out  the  visual  aids  last  week,  things  got  a 
bit  fuzzy.  One  chart,  showing  the  decline  in 
Iraqi  radar  activity  under  allied  Ixsmbing. 
was  virtually  devoid  of  numbers.  Still,  said 
Powell,  the  gist  was  accurate.  ""Trust  me," 
he  said.  ""Trust  me   " 

That  could  be  the  battle  cry  from  an 
emerging  theater  in  tha  gulf  conflict:  the  in- 
formation front.  Despite  the  deluge  of  words 
and  pictures,  analysis  and  speculation,  pour 
Ing  forth  on  TV  and  in  print,  the  supply  of 
reliable,  objective  information  about  the 
war's  progress  has  tieen  scant  Most  of  the 
dribs  that  have  tieen  released  are  coming 
from— or  have  been  carefully  screened  by- 
Pentagon  officials  or  their  coalition  equiva- 
lents Inevitably,  frustration  with  that  eye- 
dropper  approach  has  t)een  on  the  rise,  par- 
ticularly among  correspondents  trying  to 
cover  the  action  For  others,  less  concerned 
with  that  friction  than  with  monitoring  the 
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progress  of  the  war.  a  pair  of  crucial  ques- 
tions came  to  the  fore:  Are  they  being  told 
enough  about  what  is  happening  on  the  bat- 
tlefield? And  can  they  trust  what  they  are 
being  told? 

Disgruntlement  among  the  press  was  boil- 
ing all  week.  Press  briefings  in  Saudi  Arabia 
grew  testy,  as  tight-lipped  officers  evaded 
questions  as  simple  as  what  the  weather  was 
like  over  Iraq.  Pentagon  spokesman  Pete 
Williams  was  fending  off  more  attacks  than 
an  Iraqi  supply  depot.  "There  is  a  beast  of 
war  out  there,  an  elephant  we"re  trying  to 
describe.  '  said  a  frustrated  Forrest  Sawyer 
on  ABC's  Nightline.  "Based  on  the  informa- 
tion we're  given,  we're  about  at  the  toenail 
range."  Pentagon  briefings,  meanwhile, 
churned  out  sterile  numbers  (1,000  sorties  a 
day,  80%  of  them  successful!  and  confusing 
generalizations  (Saddam's  communications 
network  was  cut;  then  it  wasn't). 

Powell's  relatively  forthcoming  press  con- 
ference was  a  response  to  the  demand  for 
better  information.  But  it  did  not  stem  the 
complaints  of  reporters  in  the  field.  Ham- 
pered by  a  pool  arrangement  that  restricts 
them  largely  to  specified  trips  arranged  by 
military  officials,  correspondents  grew  rest- 
less— and  possibly  reckless.  Late  in  the 
week,  a  vehicle  belonging  to  CBS-T'V  cor- 
respondent Bob  Simon  and  three  colleagues 
was  found  abandoned  near  the  Saudi-Kuwaiti 
border  Their  whereabouts  was  still  not 
known  by  the  weekend,  but  they  had  appar- 
ently struck  out  on  their  own— something  al- 
lowed but  discouraged  under  Pentagon 
rules — to  try  to  find  out  more  about  what 
was  going  on. 

What  Is  going  on?  Despite  the  saturation 
news  coverage,  Americans  remain  ignorant 
of  countless  details  about  the  gulf  operation, 
from  the  exact  targets  being  hit  in  Iraq  to 
the  morale  among  U.S.  troops  on  the  front 
lines— wherever  those  might  be.  Part  of  the 
problem,  of  course,  is  the  nature  of  the  war 
thus  far.  Most  of  it  is  taking  place  in  the 
skies  over  Iraq,  territory  that  is  inaccessible 
to  reporters  Confusion  has  also  resulted 
from  a  mix  of  Pentagon  obfuscation  and  re- 
porters' unfamiliarity  with  military  jargon 
and  many  technical  details.  It  took  nearly  a 
week,  for  example,  for  the  press  to  learn  the 
definition  of  such  terms  as  air  superiority 
and  the  80%  success  rate  attributed  to  allied- 
bombing  forties. 

All  of  this  is  exacerbated  by  the  delicate 
problem  facing  journalists  in  any  war:  how 
to  communicate  events  fairly  and  accurately 
without  revealing  confidential  military  in- 
formation. The  problem  has  been  made  even 
tougher  by  the  advent  of  live,  satellite-fed 
TV  communication.  While  U.S.  viewers  are 
watching  air-raid  alerts  and  Scud  attacks  as 
they  happen,  so  are  the  Iraqis,  via  CNN  One 
ill-advised  sentence  or  too  revealing  a  pic- 
ture could  put  troops  'n  danger. 

Reporters  acknowledge,  and  always  have. 
that  restrictions  are  necessary  in  wartime. 
They  voluntarily  adhered  to  security  guide- 
lines for  press  coverage  during  the  Vietnam 
War  Yet  they  are  now  feeling  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Pentagon  in  a  more  direct  fash- 
ion. In  Vietnam  reporters  were  free  to  travel 
almost  anywhere  they  wanted  in  areas  under 
nominal  U.S.  control.  With  the  restrictive 
gulf  pool  system,  military  escorts  stand  by 
while  a  limited  number  of  journalists  con- 
duct their  interviews.  Pentagon  officials  in- 
sist that  the  pools  are  intended  to  help  re- 
porters gain  access  and  to  avoid  the  night- 
mare of  more  than  700  journalists  all  trying 
to  reach  the  front  lines  at  once  "Having  re- 
porters running  around  would  overwhelm  the 
battlefield.  "  says  Colonel  Bill  Mulvey,  direc- 


tor of  the  military's  Joint  Information  Bu- 
reau in  Dhahran, 

Logistics,  thoueh.  is  hardly  the  military"s 
main  concern.  All  press  reports  from  the  gulf 
must  be  passed  by  military  censors,  who 
look  for  taboo  details  such  as  troop  locations 
or  hints  of  future  operations.  Their  osten- 
sible aim  is  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
servicemen,  a  goal  no  journalist  would  decry. 
But  complaints  are  growing  about  the  arbi- 
trary and  dilatory  way  m  which  the  censors 
are  operating.  When  ABC  News  wanted  to  re- 
port that  the  pilot  had  been  rescued  from  a 
downed  F-14.  military  censors  refused  to 
allow  the  plane  to  be  identified.  Reason:  the 
F-14  carries  a  two-man  crew,  and  the  Iraqis 
would  know  to  look  for  the  other  member. 
""That  sounded  perfectly  reasonable  to  us." 
says  Richard  Kaplan,  coordinator  of  ABC's 
coverage  in  Saudi  Arabia.  "Then  20  minutes 
later  they  have  a  briefing,  and  the  briefer 
says.  "An  F-14  was  shot  down,  and  we  picked 
up  one  of  the  pilots." '" 

Similarly  a  report  from  New  York  Times 
correspondent  Malcolm  Browne  that  U.S. 
warplanes  had  hit  an  Iraqi  nuclear  installa- 
tion was  held  up  for  two  days  while  censors 
wrangled  over  wording.  By  the  time  his  story 
was  cleared,  the  Pentagon  had  announced 
the  same  news. 

The  military  scrutiny  is  not  only  slowing 
the  flow  of  information;  it  is  also  making  it 
difficult  for  the  public  to  assess  the  war 
Forcing  reporters  into  supervised  pools,  for 
example,  reduces  the  chance  that  candid 
opinions  or  negative  news  about  the  war  will 
be  reported.  "If  combat  boots  are  wearing 
out.  as  they  did  in  Vietnam,  or  weapons  are 
not  working,  somebody  has  to  be  there  to  re- 
port it."  says  ABC  correspondent  Morton 
Dean.  "If  we're  not  there,  who  is  going  to  do 
it?" 

Elsewhere  in  the  gulf,  the  press  is  operat- 
ing under  other  tough  restrictions.  Israel  has 
long  required  that  all  m.aterial  relating  to 
military  security  be  subject  to  censorship. 
Revealing  such  details  as  the  exact  location 
of  Scud  missile  hits  is  forbidden.  (The  infor- 
mation could  theoretically  be  used  by  the 
Iraqis  to  improve  their  targeting.)  After  a 
Scud  attack  in  Tel  Aviv.  NBC  correspondent 
Martin  Fletcher  broadcast  prematurely  that 
there  were  casualties;  Israeli  authorities  re- 
taliated by  cutting  NBC's  satellite  link.  NBC 
anchorman  Tom  Brokaw  had  to  apologize  on 
air  for  the  inadvertent  violation  before  the 
line  was  restored.  "We  apologized  for  telling 
the  truth.  "  said  NBC  News  president  Michael 
Gartner  later.  "And  that  really  grates  on 
you." 

The  few  dispatches  from  Iraq  itself  have 
posed  unique  problems.  CNN's  Peter  Arnett. 
the  last  American  correspondent  left  in 
Baghdad,  has  been  filing  report^  via  satellite 
with  the  approval  of  Iraqi  censors.  Fears 
that  his  dispatches  are  being  used  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  surged  last  week,  when 
.^rnett  reported  that  allied  bombs  had  hit  a 
plant  that  manufactured  infant  formula. 
U  S  Officials  insist  thai  it  produced  biologi- 
cal weapons- 

CNN  executives  defend  the  airing  of 
Arnett's  reports  so  long  as  they  are  clearly 
identified  as  Iraqi  approved  "The  alter- 
native. '  says  executive  vice  president  Ed 
Turner,  "is  to  pack  up  and  leave,  and  then 
there  is  no  one  there  at  all,"  CNN.  along 
with  NBC  and  CBS,  also  aired  footage  of 
American  POWs  making  pro-Iraqi  state- 
ments apparently  under  duress  .^BC  refused 
to  broadcast  the  statements,  noting  that  its 
policy  IS  to  avoid  using  anything  said  by  hos- 
tages that  ""furthers  the  aims  of  those  hold- 
ing them." 


The  dearth  of  uncensored,  firsthand  infor- 
mation about  the  war  is  forcing  the  press — 
especially  television- to  focus  on  the  few 
parts  of  the  story  reporters  can  witness  The 
TV  networks  have  continued  .though  with 
less  frequency;  t«  break  m  with  live  shots  of 
reporters  under  Scud  missile  attack  m  Israel 
and  Saudi  .'Arabia,  Some  correspondents 
learned  the  hard  way  the  pitfalls  of  that  ap- 
proach. For  many  viewers,  the  week's  most 
memorable  moment  came  not  when  General 
Powell  unveiled  his  diagrams  of  damaged 
Iraqi  targets  but  when  CNN  s  Charles  Jaco 
scrambled  for  his  gas  mask  on  the  air  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  he 
had  whiffed  poison  gas  during  an  alert  in 
Dhahran. 

For  all  the  miscues.  the  Immediacy  of  tele- 
vision coverage  has  continued  to  overshadow 
the  efforts  of  daily  print  journalism  But 
newspapers  are  catching  up,  running  impor- 
tant pieces  of  reporting  and  analysis,  like  a 
story  in  the  New  York  Times  revealing  that 
pro-Saddam  sentiment  is  growing  in  Egypt. 
Times  executive  editor  Max  Frankel  main- 
tains that  the  major  unexplored  story  of  the 
war  lies  inside  Iraq  "That  s  the  heart  of  the 
war.  not  some  Scud  missile  landing  on  a  cor- 
respondent's hotel  roof  " 

Some  veteran  journalists,  pa.'"ticularly 
those  who  remember  the  adversarial  days  of 
Vietnam,  lament  the  rrieekness  with  which 
the  press  seems  to  have  acceded  tC'  the  Pen- 
tagon's control  of  the  war  stor>-  The  public, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  much  sym- 
pathy for  that  view-  at  least  not  yet  In  a 
war,  people  are  apt  to  fee.  that  the  press  is 
being  too  pushy  and  that  it  ought  tc  be  less 
intrusive,  more  'on  the  team..'"  says  Marvin 
Kalb.  a  former  CBS  and  NBC  diplom.atic  cor- 
respondent who  heads  the  Barone  Center  at 
Harvard,  "I  think  that's  a  perfectly  natural 
human  reaction"  But  if  the  war  starts  to 
take  a  troubling  turn,  another  natural  reac- 
tion may  set  in;  a  demand  to  know  why  more 
was  not  revealed  sooner. 

SHOWDOWN  AT  "FACT  GAP' 

CAN  THE  PRESS  MAKE  THE  MILITARY  LOOSEN 

UP? 

"Trust  me.  trust  me."  said  Gen.  Colin  Pow- 
ell at  a  Pentagon  briefing  last  week  Powell 
was  trying  to  explain  why  he  wasn't  releas- 
ing more  information  about  the  course  of  the 
war— but  he  wasn't  making  much  headway 
Reporters  realize  that  certain  m:ilitar>"  de- 
tails, conveyed  via  CNN.  could  help  Saddam 
Hussein;  they  understand  that  the  military 
can't,  as  Powell  said,  "keep  up  with  the 
hourly  news  cycle  ";  most  admire  Powell  per- 
sonally. But  to  "trust "  the  word  of  the  gov- 
ernment without  being  able  to  report  the 
story  on  their  own  is  alien  to  the  very  nature 
of  journalism  As  the  press  chafed  under  war- 
time censorship  last  week,  polls  showed 
Americans  siding  overwhelmingly  with  the 
military  Before  long,  however,  more  viewers 
may  come  to  realize  that  for  all  the  spooky 
network  music,  theatrical  correspondents 
and  Nintendo  military  briefings,  they  have 
little  real  information  about  the  progress  of 
the  war 

It's  no  wonder  that  m.ore  than  700  reporters 
from  around  the  world  are  going  stir  crazy  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  The  "pool'  systemi,  m  which 
small  groups  of  tightly  controlled  cor- 
respondents report  back  to  their  colleagues, 
is  widely  viewed  by  the  press  as  a  disaster 
"If  the  war  IS  a  beast,  we've  seen  only  a  toe- 
nail, "  says  Forrest  Sawyer,  an  ABC  News 
correspondent  in  Dhahran  While  avoiding  a 
repeat  of  Lyndon  Johnsons  -credibility 
gap."  m.ilitary  planners  realize  that  a  "fact 
gap"  is  widening,  and  it  leaves  them  with  a 
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dilemma  While  they  crave  the  control  their 
stringent  approach  provides,  they  know  the 
dangers  of  a  frustrated  press  corps 

The  Pentagon's  argument  that  it's  simply 
trying  to  save  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  re- 
porters is  wearing  thin  Why.  for  Instance. 
did  a  military  spokesman  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  capture  of  American  l*OW'8  even 
days  after  the  downed  pilots  showed  up  on 
Iraqi  TV  The  'security  review"  process  was 
supposedly  streamlined,  but  Carol  Morello  of 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says  that  reports 
she  filed  from  the  Red  Sea  went  through  four 
layers  of  censorship  Even  adjectives  are 
edited:  Frank  Brunl  of  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  wrote  that  pilots  were  "giddy"  on  re- 
turning from  early  missions.  Officers 
changed  the  word  to  "proud  ";  they  com- 
promised on  "pumped  up."  From  avoiding 
coverage  of  wounded  Marines  to  banning  the 
traditional  pictures  of  the  arrival  of  flag- 
draped  coffins  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base,  the 
military  is  determined  to  impede  reporting 
that  might  convey  the  war's  emotional  price. 

Whiny  The  press  has  a  crippling  fear  of  ap- 
pearing whiny  about  Its  own  logistics.  This 
is  partly  what  led  news  organizations  to  go 
along  with  the  unworkable  pool  system,  even 
after  It  failed  miserably  In  Its  1989  debut  In 
Panama.  The  whole  arrangement  is  antithet- 
ical to  the  craft  Not  only  Is  enterprise  re- 
porting Impossible  In  pools  (whose  Informa- 
tion must,  by  definition,  be  shared),  but 
talking  to  soldiers  in  the  presence  of  public- 
affairs  officers  rarely  yields  anything  sub- 
stantial. Reporters  on  the  ground  are  dis- 
turbed that  their  bosses  back  home  haven't 
fought  harder  to  change  these  realities 

Now.  with  the  political  motivation  of  the 
restrictions  growing  clearer,  objections  are 
mounting  from  other  quarters.  "The  Penta- 
gon is  as  much  interested  In  structuring  pub- 
lic opinion  as  safeguarding  security," 
charges  Rep.  Frank  McCloskey  (Democrat  of 
Indiana),  who  said  hearings  will  likely  begin 
next  week  to  scrutinize  the  restrictions 
Meanwhile,  Federal  Judge  Leonard  Sand  or- 
dered Pentagon  spokesman  Pete  Williams  to 
submit  to  a  deposition  In  a  suit  brought  by 
the  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  chal- 
lenging the  legality  of  the  rules. 

Some  newspeople — most  of  them  photog- 
raphers and  print  reporters— decided  to  fight 
the  restrictions  on  the  ground  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, undertaking  unauthorized  trips  to  cover 
what  they  could  in  the  desert  Reaching  the 
front  without  the  help  of  the  military  is  far 
more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  in  Viet- 
nam (in  part  because  of  allied  roadblocks) 
CBS  correspondent  Bob  Simon  and  his  crew 
disappeared  near  the  Kuwaiti  border  early 
last  week  after  embarking  on  one  such  unau- 
thorized trip  Their  car,  with  keys  and  gear 
still  In  it,  was  found  abandoned  In  the  desert 

Beyond  the  Incident's  potentially  tragic 
Implications,  the  disappearance  dealt  a  blow 
to  the  cause  of  Independent  reporting  Simon 
had  already  broken  free  from  the  pool  for 
one  first-rate  piece  from  the  front  and  he 
was  determined  to  do  so  again  Now  his  col- 
leagues might  be  discouraged  from  following 
his  example.  The  military  argues  that  the 
pools  are  not  only  safer  for  reporters,  but  a 
distinct  Improvement  over  the  1983  invasion 
of  Grenada,  which  was  off  the  record  en- 
tirely. "What  we  have  here  Is  a  compromise 
between  the  journalists  who  want  to  go  to 
the  fi-ont  In  their  rent-a-car  and  the  generals 
who  would  rather  have  all  the  press  stay  in 
a  hotel  in  London.  "  says  Col  William 
Mulvey  To  the  Pentagon.  George  Bush's  bat- 
tle cry  "This  will  not  be  another  Vietnam  " 
means  in  part  that  the  easy  media  access  of 
that  conflict  will  not  be  repeated. 


But  the  pool  system  could  unravel  yet. 
Last  week's  first  footage  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
oil  spin  came  from  ITN.  a  British  network 
that  circumvented  the  pool  system  to  obtain 
It.  This  caused  alarm  at  other  networks. 
whose  cooperation  Is  needed  for  the  system 
to  work.  "We've  been  playing  by  the  rules, 
and  the  rules  aren't  working  very  well."  says 
Ed  Turner,  executive  vice  president  of  CNN. 
The  best  arrangement  from  reporters'  per- 
spective would  be  simply  to  help  them  go 
Independently  where  they  request.  Military 
complaints  about  the  troops  being  overrun 
by  the  media  ring  hollow.  Spread  out  over 
500.000  troops,  a  few  hundred  carefully  ac- 
credited reporters  at  a  time  would  hardly  be 
noticed. 

Grandstander:  As  It  Is.  the  journalists  have 
been  reduced  to  Interviewing  one  another. 
The  Dhahran  prize  for  grandstanding  goes 
easily  to  CNN's  Charles  Jaco.  "It's  gas!  "  he 
yelled  to  his  viewers  at  one  point,  reaching 
for  his  gas  mask  (He  later  apologized.)  "I've 
run  for  it  too  many  times,"  Jaco  said  in  a 
war-weary  voice  to  a  reporter  from  Mirabella 
magazine  In  the  Dhahran  International 
Hotel  last  week  "The  next  thing  you  know, 
we  are  taking  these  air  bursts  and  I'm  al- 
most literally  knocked  off  my  feet  '  Other 
reporters  who  believe  the  danger  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  point  out  that  so  far  not 
one  person  In  the  Dhahran  area  has  been 
even  slightly  Injured.  On  TV.  anyway,  the 
war  Is  strangely  bloodless  With  Iraq  sealed 
off  and  Israel  under  heavy  censorship,  re- 
porters have  employed  the  wonders  of  live 
satellite  technology  mostly  Just  to  fill  time 

Live,  unedited  coverage  not  only  generates 
mistakes,  it  lacks  a  sense  of  context.  That 
elusive  Journalistic  quality  Involves  more 
than  disclaimers  on  propaganda  reports. 
Sometimes  true  context  requires  breaking 
the  rules  for  getting  to  the  story,  as  Simon 
did.  And  sometimes  It  simply  means  focusing 
on  the  subject  from  a  different  angle  Only 
rarely,  for  Instance,  have  Iraqi  refugees  who 
fled  to  Jordan  been  interviewed  on  TV  about 
the  effects  of  the  allied  bombing,  as  If  first- 
hand accounts  of  war  are  somehow  less  news- 
worthy than  the  "I've  got  nothing  for  you  on 
that"  comments  of  briefers  or  the  repeti- 
tious speculation  of  retired  generals  Dis- 
senters from  the  war.  given  at  least  a  little 
voice  before  hostilities  began,  have  been  all 
but  absent  from  most  network  coverage. 
ABC.  NBC  and  CBS  have  each  extended  their 
evening  news  programs  to  one  hour,  which 
by  Itself  allows  for  more  context.  But  if  the 
Pentagon  succeeds  in  severely  restricting  ac- 
cess to  Information,  all  the  air  time  imag- 
inable won't  fill  the  gap  in  what  the  public 
needs  to  know  about  its  war 

REPoRTiNO  From  Enemy  Territory 
(By  Peter  Arnett) 

In  1966.  Harrison  E  Salisbury  of  The  New 
York  Times  traveled  to  North  Vietnam  and 
filed  reports  on  civilian  casualties  caused  by 
American  bombing  that  caused  a  furor  back 
home  In  1991.  Peter  Arnett  of  CNN.  the  only 
major  Western  reporter  allowed  by  the  Iraqis 
to  remain  Inside  the  country,  finds  himself 
in  a  similar  situation  For  a  week.  Arnett 
filed  censored  dally  reports  from  Baghdad  by 
telephone  Now  Iraqi  authorities  have  grant- 
ed CNN  permission  to  bring  in  a  crew  for  live 
satellite  transmission.  The  network  has  an 
exclusive  that's  envied  by  all  Its  competi- 
tors But  It's  also  one  that  plenty  of  Ameri- 
cans resent 

Arnett  Is  virtually  a  Journalistic  prisoner 
of  war.  He  sees  only  what  the  Iraqis  want 
him  to  see.  and  is  not  allowed  to  Interview 
anyone  independently    Unlike  his  carefully 


controlled  colleagues  in  Saudi  Arabia,  he 
can't  complain  about  his  working  arrange- 
ments or  call  the  home  office  without  some- 
one listening  in  But  even  while  transmitting 
the  official  Iraqi  line  to  the  world  via  CNN. 
New  Zealand-born  Arnett  manages  to  remain 
a  reporter  Having  covered  more  than  a 
dozen  wars  in  30  years,  he  knows  what  to 
look  for  (He  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
Vietnam  coverage  for  the  Associated  Press.) 
From  the  start,  he  has  refused  to  speculate 
or  report  anything  beyond  what  he  can  phys- 
ically see.  hear  and  smell  As  a  result,  his  re- 
ports of  civilian  casualties  at  various  sites 
have  more  credibility  than  they  might  in  the 
hands  of  a  less  experienced  correspondent 
Last  Saturday,  for  instance,  he  reported  ac- 
counts of  civilian  deaths  in  a  holy  city  be- 
lieved to  have  been  off-limits  to  bombing 
But  he  added  that  the  mosque  itself  was  still 
open  and  full  of  visitors.  What  emerges  from 
his  reporting  Is  a  country  that  has  been 
stunned  by  the  allied  bombing,  but  far  from 
destroyed— not  such  a  different  picture  from 
the  one  provided  by  the  American  briefers. 

Baby  Formula:  Of  course  the  White  House 
doesn't  quite  see  it  that  way  When  Arnett 
reported  on  bombing  at  a  plant  that  the 
Iraqis  claim  made  baby  formula,  the  US 
military  argued  that  the  site  was  in  fact  a 
chemical-weapons  factory  Do  such  conflict- 
ing reports  harm  the  allied  war  efforf  Its 
hard  to  see  how  they  do  TV  viewers  know— 
or  ought  to  know— that  women  and  children 
die  In  war  CNN  has  put  its  Baghdad  reports 
In  context  with  a  series  of  disclaimers  As  a 
tool  for  Iraqi  manipulation.  Arnett's  for- 
midable talents  are  not  being  put  to  their 
best  use.  But  a  little  light  from  enemy  terri- 
tory is  better  than  none  at  all 


sadda.m  thanks  the 
protp:sters 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thought  I  had  the  current 
cover  of  Time  magazine,  or  this  week's 
Newsweek,  with  me.  I  do  not.  On  the 
cover  is  Lt.  Jeffery  V'aun.  V-a-u-n,  one 
of  the  A-6  pilots  off  the  Saratoga  that 
was  shot  down  on  the  second  night  of 
Desert  Storm. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  actually  living 
through  one  of  the  most  peculiar  peri- 
ods of  warfare  in  all  of  the  ignominious 
history  of  aggressors  and  the  glorious 
history  of  men.  and  in  many  cases 
women,  who  fought  for  freedom  to  de- 
fend their  home,  their  country  or  way 
of  life.  Until  a  few  hours  ago.  as  we  ap- 
proached tonight,  the  ending  of  the 
second  week  of  war.  we  had.  unbeliev- 
able as  it  may  sound,  as  phenomenal  as 
this  is;  we  had  one  American  killed  in 
action,  an  F-18  pilot,  also  off  the  Sara- 
toga, that  went  down  the  first  night, 
and  that  pilot  was  followed  down  by  his 
wingman,  I  guess,  at  night,  and  did  not 
get  out  of  the  airplane.  That  was  Lt. 
Michael  Speicher  from  Jacksonville, 
FL.  One  killed  in  action,  seven  POW's. 
seven  missing  in  action  and  four  Purple 
Hearts  in  small  skirmishes  along  the 
Kuwaiti-Saudi  border;  that  is  the  way 
we  were  up  until  a  few  hours  ago. 
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Yesterday,  before  the  interview,  the 
amazing  interview  of  Peter  Arnett  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  the  dictator  that  has 
brought  the  world  into  a  war.  the  prop- 
aganda ministry  of  Saddam  Hussein 
said  that  one  of  our  pilots  had  been 
killed  in  a  bombing.  He  had  been  put  as 
a  human  shield  In  what  we  think  was 
the  ministry  of  industry,  and  then  they 
gave  the  ominous  news  that  several 
others  were  wounded.  Now  the  families 
of  our  seven  missing  in  action  Amer- 
ican pilots  and  our  eight  allied  air  crew 
that  are  missing  in  action,  not  to  men- 
tion the  families  of  the  five  allied  pris- 
oners who  have  been  identified,  and  we 
could  see  that  they  had  been  tortured, 
or  the  seven  American  pilots  and  bom- 
badier  navigators  that  had  been  shown 
on  television  that  are  now  declared  as 
POW;  all  of  these  families  of  these  over 
2  dozen  airmen  are  wondering  now:  Was 
that  my  son?  My  brother?  My  husband? 
The  father  of  our  kids?  Was  he  the  one 
that  they  say  was  killed?  Was  some- 
body killed''  How  badly  were  the  others 
injured?  Were  they  blinded?  Did  they 
lose  an  arm  or  a  leg?  Are  they  dying  in 
some  hospital  now?  Are  they  getting 
medical  treatment?  No  Red  Cross  peo- 
ple under  Geneva  Convention,  civilized 
treatment,  have  been  allowed  to  see 
any  of  these  two  dozen  plus  air  crew- 
men, or  the  seven  Americans  or  the 
five  allied  pilots  that  have  been  shown 
on  Iraqi  television. 

But  a  few  hours  ago.  the  count  is 
now.  according  to  CNN.  13  KIA,  because 
12  young  marines  in  blunting  this  Iraqi 
attack  across  the  border,  an  attack  at 
our  allied  forces,  the  forces  of  28  na- 
tions now  with  combat  people  in  the 
area;  who  knows  how  many  hundreds 
they  lost  to  kill  these  12  marines?  We 
now  have  some  ground  action,  and  the 
death  toll  begins  to  move  up- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  those  dem- 
onstrators, at  least  those  who  saw  the 
Arnett  interview  with  Saddam  Hussein, 
to  please  consider  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  are  in  the  streets.  Saddam 
Hussein  has  looked  into  a  camera  and 
thanked  those  demonstrators  for  being 
in  the  streets  in  the  United  States,  in 
Germany.  Great  Britain  and  France. 
He  has  thanked  them  because  they  are 
figuring  in  his  war  planning.  He  will 
extend  this  war  based  on  the  calcula- 
tions of  seeing  them  in  the  streets  and 
number  6  or  7  years  before  people  ap- 
peared in  those  numbers  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  feels  they  are  his  key  to 
some  sort  of  victory  that  he  will  claim 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  air  force  is 
destroyed  or  fled  to  Iran,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  have  one  naval 
surface  ship  left  that  can  be  put  to  sea. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  polluted 
the  gulf  with  the  biggest  oilspill  in  his- 
tory times  44.  and  maybe  bigger,  that 
another  oilspill  has  started  with  Iraqi 
oil  up  in  the  Fao  aiea.  which  may  in 
the  end  be  bigger  than  the  spill  he  al- 
ready put  out  from  Sea  Island  with 
captured  Kuwaiti  oil 
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He  is  now  looking  at  demonstrators, 
and  as  the  President  said  here  last 
night,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  are  reckless, 
but  most  are  not.  I  maintain  now  that 
it  is  reckless  to  go  into  the  streets,  not 
just  to  burn  an  American  flag  but  to 
fly  one  and  embolden  this  dictator  and 
prolong  this  war  and  kill  off  not  only 
allied  men  and  women  but  to  kill  Iraqi 
kids  in  uniform  who  do  not  know  which 
end  is  up. 


GROUND      RULES      FOR     A      PEACE 

CONFERENCE     ON     THE     MIDDLE 

EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  ORTON)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
short  months  ago.  as  I  campaigned  for 
this  office,  the  world  rejoiced  as  the 
barbed  wire  was  rolled  up  and  the  con- 
crete walls  crumbled  before  Eastern 
European  demands  for  freedom.  A  new 
world  order  was  declared,  a  new  era  of 
world  peace  proclaimed.  And  the  an- 
cient Prophet  Isaiah  was  quoted, 
wherein  he  foretold  a  day  when  the 
peoples  of  the  world  would  "beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  not  learn 
war  anymore." 

In  my  first  week  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  sanctioned  the  war  which  now 
rages  in  the  very  cradle  of  civilization. 
I  recall  the  words  of  the  Apostle  John 
who  described  so  vividly  the  final  bat- 
tle of  Armageddon. 

Which  course  is  it  on  which  the  world 
has  now  embarked — world  pea.ce  or  Ar- 
mageddon'' 

The  United  States  of  America  is  un- 
questionably the  world's  only  true  su- 
perpower. Over  the  past  few  weeks,  we 
have  displayed  to  the  world  our  ter- 
rible military  might.  With  our  superior 
technology  and  training,  military  vic- 
tory can  only  be  a  matter  of  time. 

Our  military  power  is  evident  and 
our  willingness  to  use  that  power  con- 
firmed. But  there  is  a  still  greater 
power  in  this  Nation.  It  is  the  power  of 
freedom  and  the  love  of  peace.  Now 
that  we  have  demonstrated  our  willing- 
ness to  use  force  in  defense  of  collec- 
tive security,  let  the  United  States 
now  show  the  strength  of  our  resolve 
for  peace. 

I  commend  President  Bush  for  his 
leadership  in  building  the  inter- 
national coalition,  and.  I  call  upon  him 
now  to  build  an  even  greater  coalition 
for  peace.  The  President  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  for  an  inter- 
national peace  conference  to  resolve  all 
issues  of  war  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  sue  for  peace.  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  we  can- 
not reward  Saddam  for  his  military  ag- 
gression and  that  his  removal  from  Ku- 
wait must  not  be  linked  to  other  is- 
sues. But  we  have  made  our  point  there 
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is  no  linkage.  As  we  speak.  United 
States  and  allied  forces  are  drivmp 
Saddam  inevitably  from  Kuwait,  and  I 
will  continue  my  unflagging  support 
for  the  President  in  that  goal 

Now  is  the  ideal  time  to  call  for  a 
peace  conference  on  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  the  chance  not  only  to  display 
our  commitment  to  peace,  but  to  re- 
move future  generations  from  the 
everpresent  specter  of  war. 

If  a  peace  conference  is  to  be  success- 
ful, it  must  be  based  upon  certain 
ground  rules.  I  suggest  the  following: 

First,  no  more  terrorism:  All  partici- 
pants must  denounce  terrorism  and  co- 
operate in  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  terrorists. 

Second.  Israel's  safety  must  be  guar- 
anteed: Israel  has  an  absolute  right  to 
exist  within  safe  and  secure  borders. 
Any  attack  against  Israel  will  be  treat- 
ed as  an  attack  against  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Third.  Palestine  self-rule.  Palestin- 
ians have  an  absolute  right  to  exist  in 
a  Palestinian  state  with  governmentaJ 
self-rule. 

Fourth,  a  neutral  Jerusalem:  Jerusa- 
lem is  a  holy  city  to  Jews.  Christians, 
and  Moslems.  It  should  be  an  Inter- 
national city  similar  to  the  Vatican. 

These  four  points  are  not  negotiable. 
All  other  grievances  and  issues,  includ- 
ing borders,  are  negotiable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for 
America  to  show  its  resolve  for  p)eace. 
The  horrible  consequences  of  war  lie  in 
full  view  before  the  world.  Now  is  the 
time  to  strike  a  blow  for  peace  while 
the  world  is  united  in  a  coalition 
against  aggression. 

Let  America,  the  world's  greatest  su- 
perpower, use  all  her  might  for  peace. 
Let  the  fire  kindled  in  the  cradle  of 
civilization  light  the  torch  of  world 
peace — not  fan  the  flames  of  Armaged- 
don. 


JAPAN 
STATES 


LANDLORD   OR   FRIEND" 

THREATENS    UNITED 

FUNDS 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  rec  ognized  for  60  minutes 

Mrs.  BENTLEV-  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  New  York  Times  carried  a 
story  that  "a  top  Japanese  Treasury 
official  warned  that  if  the  United 
States  applied  sanctions  against  his 
country  because  of  slowness  in  opening 
financial  markets.  Tokyo  would  re- 
spond by  curbing  credit  to  the  United 
States,  creating  a  very,  very  harmful 
situation." 

This  statement  is  a  reaction  to  the 
sanctions  bill  by  Senators  RiEGLE  and 
G.-^RN  which  authorizes  regulators  to 
deny  bids  for  expansion  in  the  United 
States  by  financial  institutions  origi- 
nating in  countries  barring  American 
companies  fromi  com,petitive  opportuni- 
ties. 
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The  bill,  aimed  mostly  at  Japan, 
strikes  at  the  arcane  web  of  laws  and 
refrulations  that  protect  Japanese  fi- 
nancial institutions  from  competition 
with  American  firms. 

I  know  some  American  officials  have 
labeled  the  sanctions  bill  as  narrow 
reciprocity.  To  the  contrary.  I  believe. 
any  narrowness  Is  on  Japan's  part. 
They  are  the  ones  not  wanting  to  com- 
pete on  a  level  field.  Japanese  banks 
and  securities  firms  expect  full  faith 
and  credit  from  the  United  States  and 
even  exemption  from  capital  gains 
taxes.  Why  shouldn't  they  open  their 
markets? 

Also  In  the  New  York  Times  this 
week  is  a  story  about  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan  opening  a  boutique  of 
American  mergers  and  acquisitions  in 
New  York  City. 

I  think  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr  Hideo  Ishihara.  deputy  president  of 
the  Industrial  Bank,  fully  explain  the 
Japanese  attitude  of  doing  business. 

Asked  why  a  new  firm  was  developed 
instead  of  purchasing  an  existing  firm. 
Mr   Ishihara  replied: 

We  did  not  want  to  commit  the  Interests  of 
our  Japanese  clients  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  might  not  have  the  same  motives  as  we 
do. 

The  story  also  reported  that: 

Unlike  many  American  investment  banks 
which  have  been  criticized  by  Americans  and 
Japanese  for  being  more  interested  In  exe- 
cuting transactions,  the  preservation  and  re- 
tention of  relationships  with  Japanese  cor- 
porations has  been  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Japanese  banking  community. 

That  paraifraph  completely  explains 
the  difference  in  the  attitude  between 
American  and  Japanese  businesses.  It 
speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  Riegle-Garn 
sanctions  bill  and  the  need  for  a  level 
playing  field  for  American  business  in 
foreign  markets. 

A  recent  article  on  foreign  invest- 
ment by  John  Burgess  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  explained  how  foreign  firms 
are  Investing  in  the  United  States  with 
American,  not  foreign  loans.  In  other 
words,  foreign  firms  are  competing 
with  us  for  our  capital— then  taking 
the  profit*  out  of  the  country  and 
fraudulently  delaying  the  payment  of 
$60  billion  of  taxes. 

At  a  lime  when  this  country  is  In  a 
recession,  the  foreign  firms  are  borrow- 
ing from  our  capital  pool  to  buy  Amer- 
ican properties  The  New  York  Times 
article  also  reported  "as  a  group,  for- 
eign-owned companies  in  the  United 
States  were  paying  off  debt  to  their 
parents  abroad  and  they  were  sending 
out  profits  faster  than  they  were  mak- 
ing them" 

The  report  on  repatriation  of  earn 
ings  is  not  welcome  news  for  the  in- 
vestment lobby.  They  argue  that  for- 
eign companies  often  reinvest  their 
profits  in  the  United  States,  creating 
more  jobs  and  economic  activity 

The  report  in  the  paper  states  that 
foreign    companies    repatriated    more 


money  out  of  the  United  States  than 
they  kept  in  the  United  States. 

Another  article  in  Business  Week 
stated  that  the  Government's  "tough 
new  line  on  foreign  investment  is  only 
a  mirage."  A  recent  Treasury  Depart 
ment  directory  limits  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Investment  in  the  United 
States  [CFIUS]  to  only  examining  crit- 
ical technology  if  a  foreign  firm  buys  a 
61-percent  interest.  Now  any  astute 
businessman  will  tell  you  that  it  does 
not  take  51  percent  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol a  company. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  United 
States?  It  is  time  that  we  stand  firm 
behind  American  business  and  stop 
bowing  to  blackmail  threats  Japan 
can  threaten  to  pull  their  funds  and 
create  a  hardship  for  us— but  they  will 
for  themselves  as  well 

Wlienever  the  United  States  politely 
asks  for  more  freedom  of  financial  op- 
portunities or  a  level  playing  field- 
quid  pro  quo.  if  you  like — Japan,  like 
scolding  parents,  threatens  to  ground 
us—  and  take  away  our  allowance.  I 
wish  they  would  take  away  their  Japa- 
nese cars  instead 


D  1600 
LESSON  3.  WAR  AND  OIL 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Chapman  i  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gerntlewoman  from 
Ohio  (Ms  Kaptur)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes 

Ms  KAPTUR.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  came  to  this  Congress  to 
present  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
The  title  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon 
is  "Lesson  3:  War  and  Oil" 

I  have  been  on  this  floor  since  the 
war  began  last  week  talking  about  how 
the  United  States  became  involved  in 
this  conflict,  the  reasons  for  it.  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  can  avoid  war  over 
oil  in  the  future 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  because  it  was  very  well 
presented.  No  sentence  in  the  speech 
was  more  powerfully  applauded  than 
the  President's  assertion  that  there  is 
no  one  more  devoted,  more  committed 
to  the  hard  work  of  freedom,  than 
every  soldier  and  sailor,  every  marine, 
airman,  and  Coastguardsman.  every 
man  and  woman  now  serving  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  All  of  them  are  on  our 
minds  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  devoted 
much  of  his  remarks  to  the  war  in  the 
gulf,  and  properly  so  It  is  an  all-con- 
suming subject,  a  topic  that  dominates 
every  conversation,  a  subject  for  every 
dinner  table  discussion  all  across  our 
land.  The  war  is  on  our  minds,  and  it 
win  be  on  our  minds  for  some  time. 

But  the  war  in  the  gulf,  as  I  have  said 
repeatedly,  is  a  war  that  has  been  a 
long  time  in  coming.  The  war  is  the 
culmination    of    three    decades,    three 
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decades,  of  American  policy,  or  failure 
of  policy,  many  would  say.  that  has.  in 
fits  and  starts,  attempted  to  define  and 
protect  American  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Those  interests  have  been  defined  by 
two  consuming  issues:  Our  consuming 
demand  for  cheap  oil.  and  the  need  to 
protect  the  security  of  Israel.  As  we  all 
know  too  well,  these  two  American  in- 
terests are.  more  often  than  not.  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  each  other. 

The  Arab  nations  arrayed  against  Is- 
rael control  the  world's  proven  oil  re- 
serves. Despite  more  than  two  decades 
of  effort,  little  real  progress  has  been 
made  to  resolve  the  security  concerns 
of  Israel  and  the  demands  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people  for  a  homeland.  It  has 
been  a  muddle,  a  muddle  that  has  been 
exploited  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

This  is  why  yesterday  I  was  heart- 
ened to  see  the  statement  issued  by  our 
Secretary  of  State.  James  Baker,  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Alexander 
Bessmertnykh.  This  statement  offers 
the  possibility,  a  ray  of  light,  to  the 
Government  of  Iraq  and  the  allied  na- 
tions that  negotiations  on  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict  will  be  a  part  of  the  after- 
math of  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  would  like  to  enter  the  entire  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  and  only  quote  di- 
rectly from  parts  of  it  at  this  p>oint. 
Joint  United  states-Soviet  Statement  on 
Gllf 

(Following  Is  last  night's  joint  statement 
by  Secretary  of  State  James  A  Baker  HI  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Alexander 
Bessmertnykh  i 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  held  in 
Washington  on  January  2&-29.  1991.  USSR 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Alexander 
Bessmertnykh  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  situation  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  ministers  reiterated  the  commitment 
of  their  countries  to  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  adopted  In  connection  with 
Iraq's  aggression  against  Kuwait  They  ex- 
pressed regret  that  numerous  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations,  other  International  organi- 
zations, individual  countries,  and  envoys 
were  all  rebuffed  by  Iraq.  The  military  ac- 
tions authorized  by  the  United  Nations  have 
been  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  Iraqi 
leadership  to  comply  with  the  clear  and  law- 
ful demands  of  the  international  community 
for  withdrawal  from  Kuwait 

Secretary  of  State  Baker  emphasized  that 
the  United  States  and  its  coalition  partners 
are  seeking  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  not  the 
destruction  of  Iraq.  He  stressed  that  the 
United  States  has  no  quarrel  with  the  poeple 
of  Iraq,  and  poses  no  threat  to  Iraq's  terri- 
torial Integrity  Secretary  Baker  reiterated 
that  the  United  States  Is  doing  its  utmost  to 
avoid  casualties  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  is  not  interested  In  expanding  the 
conflict.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Bessmertnykh  took  note  of  the  American  po- 
sition and  agreed  that  Iraq's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  must  remain  the  goal  of  the 
international  community.  Both  sides  believe 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
avoid  further  escalation  of  the  war  and  ex- 
pansion of  lis  scale. 

The  ministers  continue  to  believe  that  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  would  be  possible  if 
Iraq  would   make  an   unequivocal   commit- 
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ment  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait,  They  also 
believe  that  such  a  commitment  must  be 
backed  by  Immediate,  concrete  steps  leading 
to  full  compliance  with  the  Security  Council 
resolutions. 

The  Iraqi  leadership  has  to  respect  the  will 
of  the  intenatlonal  community.  By  doing  so, 
It  has  it  within  its  power  to  stop  the  violence 
and  bloodshed 

The  ministers  agreed  that  establishing  en- 
during stability  and  peace  in  the  region  after 
the  conflict,  on  the  basis  of  effective  secu- 
rity arrangements,  will  tie  a  high  priority  of 
our  two  governments.  Working  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  and  miscalculation  will  be  essen- 
tial, particularly  because  a  splraling  arms 
race  in  this  volatile  region  can  only  generate 
greater  violence  and  extremism  In  addition, 
dealing  with  the  causes  of  instability  and  the 
sources  of  conflict,  including  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict,  will  be  especially  important. 
Indeed,  ixith  ministers  agreed  that  without  a 
meaningful  peace  process — one  which  pro- 
motes a  just  peace,  security,  and  a  real  rec- 
onciliation for  Israel,  Arab  states,  and  Pal- 
estinians—it  will  not  be  possible  to  deal  with 
the  sources  of  conflict  and  instability  in  the 
region  Both  ministers,  therefore,  agreed 
that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  mutual  U  S  -Soviet  efforts  to 
promote  Arab-Israeli  peace  and  regional  sta- 
bility, in  consultation  with  other  parties  in 
the  region,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  en- 
hanced 

The  two  ministers  are  confident  that  the 
United  .States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  dem- 
onstrated In  various  other  regional  conflicts, 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East 

Both  Secretary  Baker  and  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  staled.  "The  min- 
isters continue  to  believe  that  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  would  be  possible.  " 
even  at  this  point,  "if  Iraq  would  make 
an  unequivocal  commitment  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait.  They  also  believe 
that  such  a  commitment  must  be 
backed  by  immediate  concrete  steps 
leading  to  full  compliance  with  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions." 

"In  addition.  "  they  say,  "dealing 
with  the  causes  of  instability  and  the 
sources  of  conflict,  including  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  will  be  especially  im- 
portant. Indeed,  both  ministers  agreed 
that  without  a  meaningful  peace  pro- 
pK)sal — one  which  promotes  a  just 
peace,  security,  and  a  real  reconcili- 
ation for  Israel.  Arab  states,  and  Pal- 
estinians—it will  not  be  possible  to 
deal  with  the  sources  of  conflict  and  in- 
stability in  lb"  region.  Both  ministers, 
therefore,  agreed  "  in  the  statement 
•that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  mutual  U.S. -Soviet 
efforts  to  promote  Arab-Israeli  peace 
and  regional  stability,  in  consultation 
with  other  parties  in  the  region,  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  enhanced. 

"The  two  ministers  "  state  they  "are 
confident  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  demonstrated  in 
various  other  regional  conflicts,  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East." 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  these 
two  superpowers,  even  today,  as  troops 


are  lined  up  in  battle  on  both  sides  of 
the  front,  could  somehow  convince 
Saddam  Hussein  that  that  particular 
issue  would  be  put  on  the  table?  This 
offered  us  hope  as  late  as  just  yester- 
day afternoon. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  back  into 
some  of  the  history  of  how  we  got  in- 
volved in  this.  1  place  this  in  the 
Record  for  historians  and  Americans 
interested  in  how  wars  happen. 

They  Just  do  not  happen  overnight 
We  can  go  back  to  the  experts  who 
have  told  us  and  saw  that  this  war  was 
coming.  Let  us  go  back  to  1957,  follow- 
ing the  first  oil  war  in  the  Middle  East 
called  the  Suez  crisis.  They  even  make 
movies  about  that  now.  and  I  ask  peo- 
ple to  go  out  and  rent  one  of  those 
films  on  the  Suez  crisis  and  show  it  on 
your  VCR  at  home.  It  will  tell  you 
where  the  root  of  all  this  is. 

At  the  time  a  very  well  known  jour- 
nalist, John  C.  Campbell,  wrote  for 
Foreign  Affairs  magazine  the  follow- 
ing: "Nothing  is  so  unstable  in  the 
world  balance  as  a  group  of  newly  inde- 
pendent states,  "  and,  of  course,  he  was 
referring  to  the  new  states  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  that  had  Just  been  carved, 
"weak,  uncertain  of  their  frontiers  and 
their  future,  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
each  other,  resentful  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  great  powers  from  the 
outside."  He  said;  "The  Middle  East 
today  recalls  the  Balkans  of  50  years 
ago.  " 
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Campbell  went  on  to  write:  "Outside 
Powers  who  fish  in  such  waters  have  to 
gauge  the  force  of  nationalism  and  to 
accommodate  their  policies  to  it  if 
they  wish  to  succeed  at  all.  But  woe  to 
those  who.  in  pursuit  of  supposed  ad- 
vantage or  of  a  benevolent  theory  or 
principle,  abdicate  powers  of  decision 
vital  to  their  own  future." 

Remember,  this  was  being  written  m 
1957. 

"The  important  thing."  he  goes  on, 
"is  that  the  Arabs  know  where  the 
United  States  stands,  that  it  is  not  an 
enemy  of  their  cause,  but  neither  as  a 
responsible  world  power  can  it  give  a 
premium  to  irresponsibility,"  on  the 
part  of  others.  "On  a  nimnber  of  mat- 
ters (Oil  production,  pipelines,  eco- 
nomic development,  regional  planning) 
the  ix)sslbility  of  arrangements  of  real 
benefit  to  them  should  provide  some 
incentive.  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example, 
has  an  obvious  interest  in  such  prac- 
tical relationships,  rather  than  in  beat- 
ing the  anti-Western  drums  for  the 
greater  glory  of  Abdel  Nasser."  who 
was  then,  of  course,  the  nationalist 
leader  of  Egypt,  and  still  Is  a  very  pop- 
ular person  today  in  Egypt  and  the 
Arab  world. 

He  goes  on  to  say; 

Only  in  that  way  can  the  West  successfully 
support  and  encourage  those  Arab  leaders 
who  are  moderate  nationalists,  who  do  not 
repudiate  the  West  and  all  its  works,  or  who 


have  a  substantial  political  or  economic  in- 
terest in  cooperation.  Such  leaders  may 
seem  hard  to  find  at  the  moment 

That  was  back  in  1957  They  are  still 
hard  to  find  today. 

T'ne  tide  has  been  running  so  strong  in  the 
other  direction  that  they  have  tended  to  nde 
along  with  it  or  to  keep  silent.  They  can  not 
make  headway  if  the  West  persists  in  mak- 
ing Abdel  Nasser  the  sole  champion  of  Arab 
nationalism  who  can  win  victories, 

I  might  add  on  a  personal  note  at 
this  point  that  the  unfortunate  West- 
ern habit  of  picking  one  man  in  the 
Arab  world  and  making  him  mtc  the 
enemy,  or  picking  another  and  making 
him  into  a  hero,  serves  to  hide  the  real 
currents  that  are  going  on  in  each  of 
these  nations,  the  jxjlitical  currents, 
the  economic  currents,  the  religious 
currents,  and  the  social  movements 
that  are  transforming  the  Middle  East 
even  today  in  the  midst  of  war.  The 
more  the  West  tries  to  create  an  Arab 
enemy  in  the  person  of  one  man.  the 
more  it  fuels  the  latent  nationalism. 
pride,  resentment,  and  the  strong  pres- 
sures for  nationalism  and  recognition 
in  their  own  right  of  each  of  these  na- 
tions. 

I  want  to  go  on  continuing  with  a 
quote  from  this  Foreign  Affairs  article. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  try  to 
walk  this  fine  line — if  it  exists  at  all — 
between  encouragement  of  "good"  na- 
tionalists and  appeasement  of  "bad" 
nationalists  is  well  beyond  the  capac- 
ities of  our  diplomacy  How  can  the 
West  "accept""  Arab  nationalism  with- 
out playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
extremists  .  .  .  Our  only  hope  of  doing 
so  is  by  consistent  official  and  public 
attitudes  which  give  Arabs  the  sense 
that  they  are  regarded  as  equals  and" 
not  as  those  being  exploited  for  lower 
wages  or  because  they  happen  to  have 
oil  under  the  ground,  "and  are  being 
treated  fairly  a-nd  impartially."" 

We  can  recognize  the  "futility  of  try- 
ing to  hold  Western  positions  based  on 
former  imperial  relationships."  colo- 
nial powers  that  dominated  that  region 
for  years,  "that  are  an  offense  to  Arab 
feeling  and  serve  to  unite  all  Arabs 
against  the  West"  We  can  encourage 
"greater  unity  among  Arab  States  that 
are  desirous  of  maintaining  freedom, 
and  even  taking  a  more  tolerant  atti- 
tude toward  the  Arab  League  if  the 
league  will  itself  develop  a  measure  of 
tolerance;  by  resi)ecting  the  neutrality 
of  those  Arab  States  that  prefer  it.  pro- 
vided it  is  genuine;  and  by  a  coura- 
geous attempt  to  tackle  the  question  of 
Israel  in  a  way  that  does  some  Justice 
to  outraged  Arab  feeling  without  feed- 
ing the  fires  of  Arab  megalomania  " 

The  last  point  illustrates  the  basic 
dilemma  in  which  the  existence  of  un- 
solved and  seemingly  insoluble  con- 
flicts in  the  Middle  East  has  placed  the 
Western  powers.  The  United  States,  on 
Palestine  and  other  thorny  disputes, 
has  not  been  eager  to  make  proposals 
sure   to   be   rejected   and    to   earn   the 
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abuse  of  both  sides.  Yet  it  is  the  per- 
sistence of  unsettled  conflicts  that  has 
brought  us  to  the  present. 

This  is  why  yesterday's  United 
States-Soviet  statement  by  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  their  Foreigrn  Min- 
ister is  so  significant,  because  it  places 
the  two  superpowers  strongly  on  the 
side  of  negotiating  the  Arab-Israeli  fes- 
tering sore. 

In  1968.  and  this  was  about  10  years 
after  the  quotes  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing. 10  years  later  we  saw  this  coming. 
We  saw  this  war  coming  back  as  much 
as  30  years  ago,  just  after  the  1967  war 
when  Charles  Yost,  a  senior  career  dip- 
lomat and  American  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  wrote  an  article  in 
Foreign  Affairs  magazine  entitled 
"Order  and  American  Responsibility." 
In  his  article  Yost  reviewed  America's 
responsibility  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  in  relationship  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
Middle  Elast,  like  those  of  Campbell  10 
years  earlier,  are  a  precursor  of  our 
troubles  today  in  1991. 

Yost  wrote  back  then: 

In  view  of  the  passionate  nationalism  of 
niosl  of  the  states  In  the  area,  as  well  as  its 
fragmentation  and  the  crisscross  of  rivalries 
among  the  countries  involved,  it  Is  most  un- 
likely that  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  could  hope  to  dominate  the 
area  or  any  significant  part  of  it.  New  in- 
truders Into  the  Arab  world  can  not  expect, 
particularly  in  this  day  and  aRe.  to  be  any 
more  permanently  successful  than  old  ones 
were.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  their  aid 
will  be  used  by  their  respective  clients  more 
In  the  interests  of  the  clients  than  of  the  pa- 
trons. 

He  recommends: 

If  this  analysis  Is  correct,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  should  firmly  fonfo 
unilateral  military  Intervention  in  the  area, 
or  Indeed  other  competitive  measures  which 
could  lead  to  confrontation  The  traditional 
involvement  of  the  United  Nations  creates  a 
convenient  cushion,  to  the  extent  It  can  be 
used,  between  the  Interests  of  the  two  super- 
powers and  their  respective  friends  Before 
new  disasters  occur,  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Europeans  should  exert 
every  ounce  of  leverage  they  possess  to 
achieve  whatever  elements  tti  settlement  can 
be  extracted,  for  if  multilateral  peacekeep- 
ing fails  again  in  the  Middle  East,  there  is 
little  we  can  do  unilaterally  that  would  not 
entail  greater  peril  than  profit  to  ourselves 
and  our  fr'':..us 

Tnis  was  stated  back  in  1967 

Then,  in  1973; 

The  increasing  dependence  of  America  on 
Middle  East  oil  would  once  again  draw  the 
attention  of  American  experts,  and  once 
again  the  reason  for  our  attention  was  the 
growing  Instability  of  the  Middle  EUist.  The 
1973  war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  Alli- 
ance had  not  yet  occurred,  but  experts  here 
at  home  were  already  raising  their  voices 
concerning  our  dependency  on  Middle  E^st 
oil. 

Speaking  at  congressional  hearings 
in  May  1973.  5  months  before  the  out- 
break of  war  in  the  Middle  East.  Mi- 
chael Hudson,  a  professor  at  Johns 
Hopkins    University    School    of    Inter- 


national Studies,  would  make  the  con- 
nection between  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion and  the  growing  American  depend- 
ency on  Middle  East  oil. 

He  said,  and  this  man  was  a  prophet. 

The  energy  question  has  justifiably  rekin- 
dled worries  about  the  Middle  East.  Only  a 
decade  ago  it  was  argued  In  some  quarters 
that  the  Middle  East  was  becoming  an  unim- 
portant part  of  the  world  because  of  an  al- 
leged oil  glut.  But  then  In  the  last  few  years, 
when  skyrocketing  petroleum  consumption 
and  environmental  concerns  have  forced  us 
to  revise  our  thinking  about  energy,  the  con- 
cerns, the  estimates  of  our  growing  depend- 
ence on  Middle  East  oil  have  been  revised  up- 
ward repeatedly. 

The  President's  1970  task  force  on  oil  im- 
ports predicted  that  the  United  States  would 
not  need  to  depend  for  10  percent  of  Its  oil 
from  Middle  Elast  sources— a  dangerous 
threshold  even  then—unUl  1990:  but  that 
date  was  subsequently  moved  back  to  1975. 
The  State  Department's  top  specialist  in 
fuels  and  energy  told  a  congressional  hearing 
in  1971  that  by  1980  the  United  States  would 
be  consuming  24  million  barrels  per  day  of 
which  only  half  would  be  domestically  pro- 
duced: some  9  million  barrels,  around  37  per- 
cent, would  be  coming  from  the  Arab  States 
of  North  Africa  and  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
from  Iran.  .  .  .  But  in  a  political  sense,  there 
is  no  escaping  the  simple  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  need,  he  said  back  then,  substantial 
amounts  of  Arab  oil  at  least  until  the  end  of 
this  century  Furthermore,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  it.  According  to  a  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  study. 
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And.  of  course.  Chase  Manhattan  has 
been  the  institution  that  has  accepted 
so  much  of  the  oil  wealth  from  the 
Middle  East  and  has  managed  to  move 
those  dollars  around  the  world;  they 
said  that  the  outflow  of  dollars  from 
the  United  States  for  petroleum  could 
reach  $30  billion  a  year  by  1985.  and 
that  proved  to  be  correct;  and  it  could 
result  in  an  enormous  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  for  petroleum  alone  on 
the  order  of  $25  billion,  and  it  certainly 
has.  and  today,  as  we  stand  here,  I  can 
say  parenthetically  that  55  percent  of 
our  imports  in  this  country  are  oil  im- 
ports, energy  imports,  and  nearly  half 
of  our  trade  deficit  with  the  world 
today,  as  it  has  been  for  every  year  of 
the  last  several  years,  is  due  to  im- 
ported fuels.  We  continue  to  have  the 
balance-of-payments  problems,  and  it 
is  causing  this  economy  to  erode  inter- 
nally. Already,  he  stated  back  then, 
the  Arab  oil  producers  are  accumulat- 
ing huge  dollar  reserves  and  will  do  so 
at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate  in  the 
years  to  come,  and  of  course,  when 
they  accumulated  those  rapid  dollar  re- 
serves, do  you  think  they  deposited 
them  in  institutions  within  the  Middle 
Eiast,  financial  institutions  in  the  Mid- 
dle Easf  Of  course  not.  They  brought 
those  dollars  back  to  the  United 
States,  put  them  in  institutions  here  in 
our  country,  the  most  stable  republic 
in  the  world,  and  now  we  are  paying  in- 
terest on  the  dollars  that  were  our  dol- 
lars to  begin  with  had  we  not  had  to 
buy   foreign  oil.  and   that  money  has 


worked  its  way  into  our  economy,  and 
we  are  piaying  them  interest  on  the  dol- 
lars that  were  ours  to  begin  with.  That 
money  is  in  the  very  veins  of  this  econ- 
omy Arab  oil  dollai^s  flowing  to  Ger- 
man marks  are  prominent  in  the  most 
recent  dollar  crisis,  he  said  back  in  the 
1970's,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  these  transactions  were  motivated 
only  by  strict  financial  rationality. 

He  went  on: 

Thus  it  seems  possible  that  some  of  the 
Arab  oil  States  angered  by  hostile  US  poli- 
cies in  the  area,  might  try  to  punish  us  in 
some  future  crisis.  The  Arabs  did  cut  off 
their  oil  during  the  Suez  war  of  1956  and 
briefly  during  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967.  Re- 
cently we  have  heard  the  Saudi  oil  minister 
politely  threaten  to  use  oil  as  a  weapon  to 
pry  the  United  States  away  from  Its  support 
of  Israeli  expansion.  Lybia's  leader.  Mu'am- 
mar  Qadhafi.  who  deposed  a  king,  has  been 
bitterly  critical  of  the  United  States  policy 
toward  the  Arabs  and  there  have  been  nu- 
merous serious  incidents  between  the  United 
States  and  Lybia  recently 

This  was  back  in  the  1970's.  and.  of 
course,  that  has  continued. 

The  Kuwait  Parliament  has  voted  to  cut 
off  its  oil  In  any  future  crisis.  Palestinian  or 
Lebanese  radicals  have  sabotaged  the  United 
States  pipeline  and  storage  tanks  in  Leb- 
anon. And  four  major  Arab  oil  producers  re- 
cently staged  a  symbolic  cutoff.  Even  with 
the  best  good  will  on  both  sides  there  will  be 
some  very  hard  bargaining  on  energy  mat- 
ters between  the  United  States  and  the 
Arabs  in  the  coming  years  The  addition  of 
political  hostilities  is  not  likely  to  improve 
the  outcomes. 

And  so  he  goes  on: 

We  are  approaching  the  polntr-if  we  have 
not  already  reached  It.  and  this  was  back  In 
the  early  1970'9— where  the  argument  that 
"the  Arabs  would  never  deny  us  oil  because 
they  need  our  dollars  more  than  we  need 
their  oil"  is  less  than  persuasive  A  total  and 
indefinite  oil  cutoff  is  most  unlikely  (though 
not  impossible  I.  but  there  is  a  variety  of  in- 
termediate options  open  to  the  Arabs— In- 
cluding temporary  cutoffs,  slow-downs,  and 
financial  mischief— that  could  be  extremely 
inconvenient,  to  the  West.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  Arabs  are  unable  to  effectively 
threaten  American  vital  security  interests, 
but  1  would  suggest  that  Arab  oil  must  now 
be  classified  in  the  "almost  vital"  or  at  least 
"very  important"  category  Arms  purchases 
from  the  U.S.  notwithstanding,  these  signs 
do  not  suggest  that  the  Arab  producers  can 
be  counted  on  to  keep  oil  and  politics — espe- 
cially the  Arab-Israeli  crisis — separate 

And.  of  course,  we  know  as  time  went 
on  and  economic  linkages  developed 
that  the  nation  of  Kuwait  as  well  as 
the  nation  of  Saudi  Arabia  came  to 
control  almost  70  percent  of  the  oil 
profits  flowing  from  the  Middle  East  to 
Western  nations,  and  that  the  nation- 
alist states  like  Iraq.  Algeria,  and 
Libya  only  controlled  about  30  percent, 
and  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind 
this  war  is  an  attempt  of  those  nation- 
alist states  to  acquire  a  greater  share 
of  the  profits  that  have  been  flowing  to 
the  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  States.  Now 
there  is  a  definite  linkage  between  the 
Palestinian  issue  and  the  energy  situa- 
tion, and   I  am  glad  our  Secretary   of 
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State  and  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
confirmed  that  as  recently  as  .yester- 
day 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Finally,  1  would  agree  that  there  is  a  link- 
age between  the  Palestinian  issue  specifi- 
cally and  the  energy  situation,  notwith- 
standing the  present  feebleness  of  the  Pal- 
estinian guerilla  movement.  Palestine  func- 
tions as  an  accelerator  of  instability  and 
change  among  the  Arabs  It  is  a  free-noating 
myth  around  which  all  contradictions  and 
conflicting  interests  in  Arab  society  emerge. 
While  uniting  the  Arabs  in  spirit,  it  sets 
country  against  country,  class  against  class, 
generation  against  generation.  As  Ambas- 
sador Charles  Yost  and  others  have  re- 
marked. It  breeds  extremism  and  terror. 

And  we  know  that  now  well  in  1991. 
"Indeed,  our  diplomats  work  now  in 
fear  of  their  lives  in  most  Arab  na- 
tions. "  and  he  stated  this  back  in  the 
1970s.  He  says: 

My  travels  in  the  Arab  world.  Including 
the  gulf  last  year,  leave  me  with  a  strong  im- 
pression that  Arab  hostility  to  the  United 
States  is  largely  due  to  what  is  perceived  as 
complete  American  support  for  Israel  and  its 
conquests.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  United  States  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  Arab  oil.  The  mere  jux- 
taposition of  these  two  facts  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  some  that  linkage  exists. 
but  I  think  we  must  explore  the  matter  fur- 
ther primarily  because  of  a  condition  1  re- 
ferred to  earlier:  The  divisions  and  dis- 
continuities among  the  Arabs 

And  he  goes  on  that  there  are  several 
more  specific  grounds  for  asserting  the 
connection  between  the  energy  situa- 
tion and  the  Palestinian  problem.  None 
alone  is  compelling,  but  taken  to- 
gether, in  his  judgment,  they  con- 
stitute a  serious  argument  for  its  sig- 
nificance. 

First,  there  is  a  large  and  influential  Pal- 
estinian community  in  Arabia  and  the  gulf- 
Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia.  At>u  Dhabi,  Dubai. 
These  Palestinians  perform  vital  services  in 
the  government-s.  business,  and  oil  installa- 
tiiir.s  themselves  They  have  proselytized  the 
Palestinian  case  effectively  among  the  gulf 
Arabs  In  the  second  place,  the  rising,  politi- 
I  ized.  Western  educated  younger  gulf  Arabs 
are  being  sensitized  to  the  Palestine  issue 
more  effectively  than  were  their  parents. 
Universities  in  Damascus,  Cairo,  and  Beirut, 
for  example,  have  been  centers  of  diffusion  of 
F'aiestinlan  and  Arab  values  and  commit- 
ments, and  .\rab  students  studying  overseas 
have  also  been  accullurated  into  the  Pal- 
estine proble-r.  through  their  own  studies 
and  i''T.iActs  with  other  Arabs  Third,  on  the 
:aeological  level,  the  Palestinian  case  and 
.''irab  nationalism  are  inextricably  linked. 
Gulf  Arabs,  despite  their  various  commit- 
ments and  priorities,  fee!  that  Palestine  is 
part  of  the  Arab  nation  and  that  the  Pal- 
estine problem  is  their  problem 

When  this  gentleman  traveled  m  the 
gulf  in  Arabia,  he  states  he  could  see 
first  hand  the  extensiveness  of  this 
awareness.  The  strong  Islamic  commit- 
ments of  many  gulf  Arabs  makes  them 
particularly  concerned  over  the  fate  of 
Jerusalem 
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He  said: 


I  need  not  go  into  detail  to  indicate  the 
signs  that  have  appeared  recently  from  the 
conservative  monarchial  regimes  themselves 
as  to  their  concern  over  .American  policy  as 
regards  the  Arab-Israeli  question  We  have 
had  the  Saudi  .Arabian  Oil  Minister  come  and 
deliver  his  veiled  threat.  We  have  had  a  re- 
cent cut-off.  a  symbolic  cut-off,  of  oil  sup- 
plies by  at  least  five  major  Arab  oil  produc- 
ers. 

This  was  back  in  the  1970's. 

We  have  had  the  oil  installations  of  the 
Taplme  blown  up  m  Lebanon.  Tapline  being 
an  American  company. 

He  goes  on: 

We  have  had  increasing  difficulties  with 
the  government  of  Libya.  The  Kuwait  Par- 
liament and  the  ru'er  of  Kuwait  have  vowed 
to  withhold  further  increases  in  oil  if  there 
is  not  some  change.  Now.  I  would  regard 
these  statements  as  statements  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

He  says: 

I  am  not  claiming  that  if  there  were  no 
Palestinian  problem  that  the  Gulf  would  be 
completely  stable.  But  I  could  contest  the 
opposite  claim — one  which  seems  to  be  wide- 
ly accepted  in  Washington— to  the  effect 
that  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  entirely  un- 
related to  developments  in  the  Gulf. 

He  says: 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  assessment.  For  ex- 
ample, a  seminar  on  the  Gulf  conducted  by 
the  American  University's  field  staff  in  Italy 
last  summer  states:  "One  inescapable  con- 
clusion is  that,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
meeting  the  oil  requirements  of  American 
Citizens  bent  on  comfort  and  convenience, 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  the  whole  Arab  membership  of 
OPEC  (The  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries);  this  statement  holds 
good  no  matter  how  much  the  states  in  ques- 
tion may  differ  politically  or  ideologically 
within  the  Arab  League," 

And  further  that: 

Therefore,  an  event  thought  more  condu- 
cive to  stability  in  the  Gulf  than  any  other 
single  happening  was  a  settlement  of  the 
.Arab-Israeli  dispute,  in  terms  acceptable  not 
only  to  the  Arabs  but  to  the  international 
community,  and  Israel. 

These  are  telling  words.  Mr  Speaker. 
telling  words  indeed.  For  as  far  back  as 
1973.  before  the  first  oil  shock  of  1973. 
here  were  clearheaded  thinkers,  telling 
everyone  that  there  was  trouble  ahead. 
Why  did  we  not  listen  to  them  then'!' 
The  rest  as  we  all  know  is  history. 

Five  months  after  Professor  Hudson's 
prophetic  remarks,  the  Arabs  once 
again  were  at  war  with  Israel.  The  oil 
crisis  that  followed  as  the  result  of 
that  war  would  send  the  U.S.  economy 
into  a  severe  recession,  a  recession 
from  which  we  have  never  fully  recov- 
ered. Since  1973,  our  balance  of  prob- 
lems has  continued  to  grow  worse.  We 
have  been  importing  more  oil  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  even  more  from  the 
Middle  East,  rather  during  the  1980's 
than  becoming  less  dependent  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil.  we  became  more  depend- 
ent on  Middle  East  oil. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  as  an 
American  who  comes  from  the  heart- 
land, it  has  always  been  a  curiosity  to 
me,  and  helps  me  understand  the  power 
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of  multinational  oil  corr>orations.  that 
under  the  ground  in  the  United  States 
we  have  more  Btu's  of  energy  in  coal. 
British  thermal  units,  which  is  a  meas- 
urement of  energy  than  the  Middle 
East  has  oil  liquid  form.  In  fact,  just  m 
coal  reserves,  recoverable  coal  reserves 
alone  in  this  country,  we  have  3  times 
what  the  Middle  East  has  m  Btu's  m 
liquid  oil.  Yet  why  is  it  that  our  multi- 
national oil  companies  have  gone  to 
the  Middle  East  rather  than  investing 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
creating  jobs  here?  Very  important 
question.  Very  important  question  to 
ask  because  that  has  been  the  private 
government,  the  relationship  of  the  oil 
companies  to  those  nations  that  have 
led  America  to  the  brink  of  war  and 
now  into  war.  Those  companies  must 
be  held  accountable  by  the  American 
people. 

Now  it  is  1991,  our  troops  are  in  the 
field.  We  are  losing  people  every  day. 
What  have  we  really  learned  about  oiu- 
dependency  on  Middle  East  oil,  and  our 
energ.v  dependency  here  at  home  and 
other  places'"  Sometimes  I  think  we 
have  not  learned  hardly  anything  at 
all.  Stuart  Eizenstat.  the  former  Do- 
mestic Policy  Director  for  President 
Carter,  wrote  an  article  in  1990  entitled 
"No  more  oil  binges'',"  and  m  this  arti- 
cle which  I  am  placing  into  the 
RECORD,  he  recounts  the  long  sorry  his- 
tory. And  it  is.  indeed,  a  sorry  history 
every  day  that  we  live  now  of  how  we 
became  so  dependent  on  Middle  East 
oil,  I  will  include  the  article  at  this 
point: 

No  More  Oil  Binges'' 
(By  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat) 

We  are  all  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  send- 
ing 200,000  American  military  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  protect  US.  and  western  oil 
supplies,  and  t«  have  some  of  our  men  and 
women  pay  the  ultimate  price  with  their 
lives  Yet,  as  a  nation,  we  have  time  and 
again  shown  our  unwillingness  to  be&r  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  reduce  our  reliance 
on  crude  oil  from  the  world's  most  unstable 
region— the  Middle  East, 

The  United  States  is  experiencing  Its  third 
oil  shock  in  the  past  17  years  E^ch  has  pro- 
duced a  similar  economic  trauma  .After  the 
first  OPEC  oil  embargo  by  Arab  states  in 
1973-74,  a  new  word  had  to  be  added  to  our 
economic  lexicon  as  a  result  of  the  huge  run- 
up in  oil  prices— 'Stagflation,  ■  the  simulta- 
neous increase  m  inflatjor.  and  decrease  in 
growth  Ir.  1979-80.  following  the  fall  of  the 
shah  of  Iran  and  the  western  panic  over  the 
drop  in  Iranian  oil  production,  the  same 
thing  happened  As  domestic  policy  adviser 
u  President  Jimmy  Carter.  1  personally  ex- 
perienced the  full  economic  -and  political- 
impact  of  a  120  percent  rise  ir.  oil  prices  in  a 
one-year  period— leading  t«  double-digit  in- 
flation and  interest  rates,  an  economic 
downturn  and  the  loss  of  the  ".980  presi- 
dential ejection. 

Now  the  oil  shock  of  1990  presents  another 
prim  reminder  The  embargo  of  Iraq  s  and 
Kuwait's  4.3  miillion  bai-rels  of  daily  oil  pro- 
duction (the  loss  to  world  oil  supplies  is  now 
well  under  1  million  barrels  per  day  as  addi- 
tional production  has  come  on  line  to  replace 
the  Iraq-Kuwait  exports  and  the  fear  of  war 
in  the  world's  oil  belt  threatened  t-o  again 
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set  the  US.  economically  on  Its  heels.  As  oil 
prices  have  doubled  since  July,  a  recession 
looms  and  Innatlon  has  jumped. 

A  pattern  has  developed  With  each  oil 
shock  there  Is  a  temporary  public  clamor  for 
action,  a  presidential  plan  produced  In  a  cri- 
sis atmosphere,  public  apathy  when  the 
emergency  recedes  and  only  limited  success 
In  implementing  the  president's  program.  In 
1973.  President  Richard  Nixon  called  for 
Project  Independence  to  eliminate  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  by  1980.  but  little  of 
the  program  survived  Intact  In  Congress. 

President  Gerald  Ford  followed  with  his 
own  version,  which  Initially  was  to  include  a 
major  synthetic  energy  program,  but  only 
parts  were  passed  by  Congress 

President  Carter— following  up  his  major 
energy  Initiative  of  19T7.  which  was  billed  by 
him  as  the  "moral  equivalent  of  war."  and 
his  courageous  decision  to  decontrol  crude 
oil  prices  In  June.  197»  produced  an  energy 
bill  in  the  heat  of  the  price  rise  and  gasoline 
lines  of  1979  It  had  as  Its  centerpiece  a  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corp.  to  produce  largely  coal- 
based  synthetic  fuel  and  an  Energy  Mobiliza- 
tion Board,  to  speed  up  the  licensing  of  do- 
mestic energy  facilities.  The  Energy  Mobili- 
zation Board  was  killed  In  the  Senate  and 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corp  was  ended  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan  as  an  intrusion  In 
the  free  marketplace 

Now.  In  the  face  of  our  third  energy  crisis 
President  George  Bush  has  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  accelerate  its  work  begun 
In  July.  1969.  on  a  National  Energy  Strategy, 
so  that  the  president  can  make  It  a  center- 
piece of  his  1991  Stale  of  the  Union  Address. 

The  danger  Is  that  once  the  Iraqi  crisis  re- 
cedes and  world  oil  prices  plummet  to  near 
pre-crlsis  levels,  as  will  likely  happen,  Presi- 
dent Bush's  efforts  will  die  aborning 

This  is  not  to  say.  with  all  the  upe  and 
downs,  frantic,  ajnbitlous  energy  plans  pro- 
posed and  half-measures  passed,  that  our 
country  has  not  made  significant  progress 

We  are  much  more  energy  efficient  than  we 
were  before  the  first  oil  shock  In  1973  and  can 
produce  a  unit  of  economic  growth  with 
about  50  percent  more  efficiency  now. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Presidents  Carter 
and  Reagan,  price  controls  on  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas.  which  discouraged  domestic  pro- 
duction and  conservation,  have  been  ended. 

A  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Initially 
set  up  after  the  first  Arab  oil  shock,  has 
gone  from  only  7  million  barrels  In  1977. 
when  JYesldent  Carter  was  in  office,  to  some 
800  million  barrels  today. 

OH  consumption  has  been  reduced  since 
the  first  oil  crisis  in  every  sector  except 
transportation.  Electric  power  generators 
use  only  half  the  oil  they  did  in  1973.  oil  con- 
sumption Is  off  by  40  percent  In  the  residen- 
tial and  rc.imerclal  sector,  and  American  in- 
dusfrj  8  energy  consumption  was  lower  last 
year  than  It  was  in  1973 

Yet  with  all  the  Improvements.  President 
Reagans  lalssez-falre  attitude  during  the 
808  set  the  nation  back.  Government  support 
for  research  and  development  In  alternative 
fuels  and  conservation  was  dramatically 
slashed.  President  Reagan  spent  more  time 
trying  to  bill  the  Department  of  Energy  than 
reducing  our  energy  dependence. 

Automobile  fuel  efficiency  standards. 
which  improved  from  a  fleetwlde  average  of 
18  miles  per  gallon  In  1978  to  27  5  miles  per 
gallon  in  1965.  stagnated  The  speed  limit 
was  raised  In  many  states.  Improvements  In 
energy  efficiency  waned.  Domestic  crude  oil 
production  continued  to  plummet  to  7.8  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  the  lowest  level  since 
1951    Oil   consumption  was  up  last  year  by 


over  2  million  barrels  per  day  from  1963  lev- 
els and  back  to  pre- 1973  levels,  before  the 
first  oil  shook 

The  United  States  Is  now  dependent  on  Im- 
ported oil  for  almost  50  percent  of  Its  needs— 
a  level  only  once  before— with  much  of  the 
oil  coming  from  the  volatile  Middle  East  We 
spent  over  $37  billion  on  oil  imports  last  year 
and  It  was  a  third  of  the  total  U.S.  trade  def- 
icit. 

Why  have  we  had  such  a  mixed  record  on 
energy?  Why  do  we  respond  only  in  times  of 
apparent  crisis  and  then  forget  the  lessons 
we  have  learned"*  Energy  is  the  single  most 
difficult  domestic  issue.  Regions  are  pitted 
against  each  other -producing  areas  In  the 
Southwest  and  West  which  want  higher 
prices  to  stimulate  production  and  consum- 
ing areas  In  the  Middle  West  and  East  which 
want  cheap  prices;  oil  and  gas  states  fighting 
coal  states;  fierce  Interstate  battling  each 
other  to  an  energy  policy  gridlock— environ- 
mentalists against  producers,  consumer 
groups  against  utilities  and  the  auto  indus- 
try We  are  unwilling  to  compromise 

We  want  Inconsistent  things — cheap  prices, 
but  greater  conservation;  more  domestic  oil. 
gas  and  coal  production,  but  total  environ- 
mental protection,  less  reliance  on  foreign 
oil.  but  risk-free  domestic  energy  sources. 
And  our  decentralized  political  system  per- 
mits endless  roadblocks  to  be  erected. 

If  President  Bush's  National  Energy  Strat- 
egy Is  to  build  a  successful  energy  policy  for 
the  21st  Century.  It  must  be  premised  on  the 
following  realities. 

First  we  must  end  the  premise  that  energy 
policy  has  to  be  either  production  or  pro- 
conservation.  We  need  both  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

Production  of  all  domestic  energy  sources 
Is  needed  In  the  short  and  medium  term, 
this  means  incentives  for  recovery  of  hard- 
to-get  crude  oil,  environmentally  safe  explo- 
ration of  the  most  promising  offshore  sites 
and  drilling  In  limited  areas  of  Alaska's  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Range,  removal  of  regu- 
latory barriers  to  plentiful  and  clean  natural 
gas,  encouragement  for  a  new  generation  of 
nuclear  power  plants,  and  the  safe  disposal  of 
nuclear  wastes. 

For  the  long  run.  the  administration 
should  sharply  Increase  research  on  and  de- 
velopment of  alternative  fuels,  particularly 
renewable  sources  of  energy  like  geothermal 
and  solar,  so  that  ultimately  American  Inge- 
nuity can  replace  foreign  oil. 

On  the  conservation  side,  the  most  serious 
energy  problem  Is  In  the  transportation  sec- 
tor, where  oil  consumption  is  20  percent 
higher  today  than  in  1973  Two-thirds  of  the 
17  million  barrels  of  oil  the  United  States 
consumes  each  day  Is  used  here,  mostly  for 
our  cars  and  trucks.  This  calls  for  two  politi- 
cally difficult  answers— higher  gasoline 
taxes  and  more  stringent  fuel-economy 
standards  Congress  made  a  modest  start  In 
the  new  budget  package  with  a  tax  hike  of  5 
cents  a  gallon,  but  we  still  pay  only  about 
half  of  what  more  conservation-oriented  na- 
tions do  for  gas  Significantly  higher  gas 
taxes  are  needed 

Senator  Richard  Bryan  (D-Nev  i  has  a  pro- 
posal, which  deserves  support,  to  raise  fuel 
efficiency  standards  by  40  percent  to  40  miles 
per  gallon  by  the  year  2001  Increased  substi- 
tution of  methanol  and  ethanol  for  gasoline 
as  mandated  by  the  new  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  will  help  U  we  are  really  Inter- 
ested In  consiervallon  a  broad-based  tax  on 
all  energy  consumption  would  be  important. 
This  was  considered  but  dropped  during  the 
budget  summit  talks. 

A  second  necessity  is  to  recognize  that  the 
overblown  promise  of  achieving  complete  en- 


ergy Independence  Is  Illusory  and  will  only 
lead  to  public  disappointment.  We  live  In  a 
global  economy  In  which  there  is  an  inter- 
dependence of  need  for  a  variety  of  products; 
crude  oil  Is  no  exception.  We  need  to  replace 
the  boom  and  trust  cycle  of  energy  policy 
with  a  steady,  dedicated,  persistent  policy. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Energy  must  be 
given  authority  to  license  and  locate  major 
energy  facilities  upon  a  finding  of  national 
need  and  adequate  safety  margins,  even  If 
states  try  to  block  them.  It  is  now  virtually 
Impossible  to  site  a  major  energy  facility  in 
the  Northeast  We  cannot  have  a  sound  na- 
tional energy  policy  when  a  withering  vari- 
ety of  state  and  local  regulations  can  block 
national  energy  actions. 

Last,  our  energy  policy  will  continue  to  re- 
quire the  type  of  military  muscle  President 
Bush  has  provided  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  pro- 
tect those  foreign  energy  markets  from  hos- 
tile domination  Until  we  reach  the  stage 
well  into  the  21st  Century  when  crude  oil  Is 
no  longer  central  to  our  economy,  oil  will  be 
worth  fighting  for. 

It  did  not  surprise  me  at  all  thai  one 
of  the  early  scenes  on  the  news  these 
last  few  weeks  was  the  Aramco  sited  in 
Saudi  Arabia  where  we  see  Americans 
who  are  worried  about  the  possible 
chemical  bombing  that  might  occur. 
and  most  Americans  do  not  realize  that 
the  largest  settlement  of  United  States 
citizens  outside  of  the  United  States  is 
at  the  Aramco  facility  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
We  have  colonized  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  oil  interests  and  our  alli- 
ance with  the  companies  has  been  a 
larfrely  hidden  part  of  the  news,  and 
yet  it  is  a  central  core  of  what  this 
news  is  about. 

Three  oil  shocks  since  1973;  three  eco- 
nomic recessions;  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  that  keeps  gettinsr 
worse  'Vet  despite  some  progress  at 
conservation,  55  percent  of  the  oil  that 
we  use  remains  imported,  and  out  of 
the  taxpayers'  pockets  of  this  country. 
when  we  go  to  the  gas  pump  and  we 
buy  that  gasoline.  $37  billion  of  what 
we  pay  Is  sent  to  those  producer  na- 
tions. 

If  we  look  at  the  entire  U.S.  trade 
deficit,  one-third  of  what  we  owe.  one- 
third  of  that  trade  deficit,  is  related  to 
oil,  the  accumulated  deficit  of  this 
country.  Another  third  is  due  to  im- 
ported automobiles.  So  much  of  the 
trade  deficit  that  we  face  as  a  nation  is 
intertwined:  oil  and  automobiles.  Is  it 
so  hard  for  Americans  to  really  look  at 
the  numbers  and  understand  what  has 
happened  to  this  country" 

I  cite  this  history  to  once  again  re 
mind  Americans  that  the  failure  of 
having  a  clear  policy,  the  failure  to  re- 
solve the  long-festering  problem  of  pro- 
tecting Israel  and  resolving  the  Pal- 
estinian issue,  and  the  failure  to  be- 
come more  energy  independent  in  the 
last  decade,  has  led  the  United  States 
to  war  in  the  gulf  today 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  has  been  a  long 
time  coming.  It  has  been  a  long  time 
coming  God  bless  America,  and  God 
bless  the  world. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  JOINT  UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET  GULF  STATE- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Kaptitr]  would 
not  have  left  because  I  wanted  her  to 
know  how  much  I.  and  I  suspect  mil- 
lions of  others,  appreciate  her  schol- 
arly work  and  indepth  analysis  of  our 
investment  in  the  Middle  East.  She  w£ls 
eloquent  yesterday  as  well  as  this 
evening  in  explaining  some  of  the  more 
historical  and  important  facts  that  are 
so  relevant  today  as  we  face  this  very 
difficult  issue  as  a  country. 

D  1640 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  rise  and 
speak  with  every  ounce  of  energy  I  can 
for  the  joint  statement  in  support  of 
the  joint  statement  that  was  issued  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  on 
the  gulf  yesterday  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant and  maybe  perhaps  even  instruc- 
tive that  I  read  the  statement,  because 
it  is  not  that  long,  and  I  think  it  says 
much  and  even  more  than  that.  I  think 
it  provides  some  whisp)er  of  hope  in 
these  very  dark  and  bleak  days  that  we 
are  engaged  in. 
Joint  Unit>;d  States-Soviet  Statement  on 

Gl"LF 

(Following  19  last  night's  joint  statement 
by  Secretary  of  State  James  A  Baker  III  and 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Alexander 
Bessmertnykh:) 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  held  in 
Washington  on  January  26-29.  1991.  USSR 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Alexander 
Bessmertnykh  and  US  Secretary  of  State 
James  Baker  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  ministers  reiterated  the  commitment 
of  their  countries  to  the  U.N  Security  Coun- 
cil resolutions  adopted  in  connection  with 
Iraq's  aggression  against  Kuwait  They  ex- 
pressed regret  thai  numerous  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations,  other  international  organi- 
zations, individual  countries,  and  envoys 
were  all  rebuffed  by  Iraq  The  military  ac- 
tions authorized  by  the  United  Nations  have 
l)een  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  the  Iraqi 
leadership  to  comply  with  the  clear  and  law- 
ful demands  of  the  International  community 
for  withdrawal  f-om  Kuwait 

Secreta'-;,  of  S'jit*  Baker  emphasized  that 
the  ''.iited  Stat.es  and  its  coalition  partners 
^re  seeking  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  not  the 
destruction  of  Iraq  He  stressed  that  the 
United  States  has  no  quarrel  with  the  people 
of  Iraq,  and  poses  no  threat  to  Iraq's  terri- 
torial integrity  Secretary  Baker  reiterated 
that  the  United  States  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
avoid  casualties  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  is  not  Interested  in  expanding  the 
connict.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Bessmertnykh  took  note  of  the  American  po- 
sition and  agreed  that  Iraq's  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  must  remain  the  goal  of  the 
international  community  Both  sides  believe 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
avoid  further  escalation  of  the  war  and  ex- 
pansion of  its  scale. 

The  ministers  continue  to  believe  that  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  would  be  possible  if 


Iraq  would  make  an  unequivocal  commit- 
ment to  withdraw  from  Kuwait.  They  also 
believe  that  such  a  commitment  must  be 
backed  by  immediate,  concrete  steps  leading 
to  full  compliance  with  the  Security  Council 
resolutions. 

The  Iraqi  leadership  has  to  respect  the  will 
of  the  international  community.  By  doing 
so.  it  has  it  within  its  power  to  stop  the  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed. 

The  ministers  agreed  that  establishing  en- 
during stability  and  peace  in  the  region  after 
the  conflict,  on  the  basis  of  effective  secu- 
rity arrangements,  will  be  a  high  priority  of 
our  two  governments.  Working  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  and  miscalculation  will  be  essen- 
tial, particularly  because  a  spiraling  arms 
race  in  this  volatile  region  can  only  generate 
greater  violence  and  extremism.  In  addition, 
dealing  with  the  causes  of  instability  and  the 
sources  of  connict.  including  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict,  will  be  especially  important. 
Indeed,  both  ministers  agreed  that  without  a 
meaningful  peace  process — one  which  pro- 
motes a  just  peace,  security,  and  a  real  rec- 
onciliation for  Israel.  Arab  states,  and  Pal- 
estinians— it  will  not  be  possible  to  deal  with 
the  sources  of  conflict  and  instability  in  the 
region.  Both  ministers,  therefore,  agreed 
that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  mutual  U.S. -Soviet  efforts  to 
promote  Arab-Israeli  peace  and  regional  sta- 
bility, in  consultation  with  other  parties  in 
the  region,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  en- 
hanced. 

The  two  ministers  are  confident  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  dem- 
onstrated in  various  other  regional  conflicts, 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  a  comprehensive  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  as  I  indicated  in 
wholehearted  support  of  the  senti- 
ments and  the  words  expressed  in  this 
resolution.  They  are  significant  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

No,  1.  they  have  the  potential  of 
making  sure  that  the  over  1,2  million 
troops  that  face  each  other  in  the  open 
desert  and  in  the  open  seas  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  do  not  come  in  conflict  with 
each  other,  which  as  we  know  could  re- 
sult in  catastrophic  casualties  of  im- 
mense proportions. 

This  dialog,  this  statement  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  States, 
opens  the  way.  I  believe,  in  a  signifi- 
cant and  a  very  different  way  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein  withdrawing  from  Ku- 
wait. If  he  and  his  aides  and  ministers 
are  serious  about  the  claim  that  was 
put  forward  by  Foreign  Minister  Aziz 
on  numerous  occasions  and  by  others 
at  the  United  Nations  representing  the 
Iraqi  cause  and  by  Palestinians  who 
have  aligned  themselves  with  Saddam 
Hussein,  then  they  will  take  this  state- 
ment, they  will  carefully  analyze  it. 
and  they  will  come  to  the  recognition 
that  the  two  superpowers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  are  pre- 
pared to.  as  they  say  in  their  state 
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The  statement  goes  on  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  deal  with  these  sources  of 
conflict  and  instability  in  the  region 
without  dealing  with  these  root  causes. 
Both  Ministers  therefore  agreed  that 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  crisis  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  mutual  United  States-So- 
viet efforts  to  promote  this  Arab-Is- 
raeli peace  and  regional  stability,  in 
consultation  with  other  parties  in  the 
region,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and 
enhanced — greatly  facilitated  and  en- 
hanced, 

I  refer  to  the  preceding  statement  in 
the  paragraph,  which  I  think  is  signifi- 
cant, that  the  Ministers  continue  to 
believe  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
would  be  possible  if  Iraq  would  make 
an  unequivocal  commitment  to  with- 
draw from  Kuwait,  a  commitment  to 
withdraw  from  Kuwait  which  is  dif- 
ferent. Mr.  Speaker,  than  previous  de- 
mands put  upon  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important 
statement  and  it  represents  the  views 
of  the  two  most  powerful  Governments 
in  the  world  today  It  would  be  very 
important  for  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  read  it.  who  perhaps  might  be  lis- 
tening to  this  discussion  this  evening. 
to  carefully  analyze  for  themselves 
what  it  contains.  I  would  encourage 
each  and  every  one  of  them  to  join  me 
and  my  other  colleagues  in  support  of 
this  resolution. 

We  will  in  due  course  be  circulating  a 
letter  to  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  asking  them  to  support 
our  Government,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministers,  and  those  in  the  world  com- 
munity who  seek  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities so  that  we  can  get  on  with  a 
more  profound  and  lasting  peace  for 
this  most  troubling  area  of  the  world. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  just  want  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  the  work  that 
was  done  to  put  this  statement  to- 
gether, for  the  expression,  for  the  flexi- 
bility that  it  embodies,  and  for  the 
hope  that  it  gives  to  literally  tens  of 
millions  of  people  around  the  world 
who  want  to  see  an  end  to  this  war  in 
a  peaceful  way  that  respects  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Kuwait,  that  respects  the 
dignity  of  Arab  community,  that  pro- 
tects the  rights  of  Israel,  and  that  rec- 
ognizes in  the  most  profound  way  pos- 
sible that  only  through  talk  and  dis- 
cussion can  we  avoid  further  bloodshed 
of  the  type  that  we  have  had  and  the 
type  that  we  regretfully  will  continue 
to  have  unless  Saddam  Hussein  recog- 
nizes the  justice  and  flexibility  of  the 
statement  which  was  issued  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States. 

n  1650 

So.  in  conclusion,  let  me  say.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues  would 


ment.  in  a  meaningful  way  deal  with     join  me  and  others  in  supporting  this 

and  that  we  would  move  forward  from 
this  point  so  that  we  can  bring  our 
troops  home. 

The  last  thing  that  any  of  us  wants 
to  see  is  a  protracted  land  war  in  the 


the  questions  of  the  Middle  East.  one. 
and  which  I  quote.  '"Promotes  a  just 
peace,  security,  and  a  real  reconcili- 
ation for  Israel.  Arab  states,  and  Pal- 
estinians. " 
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desert  which  could,  and  I  stress  could, 
consume  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
American.  British.  French.  Saudi.  Ku- 
waiti. Iraqi.  Eg-yptian  life,  and  all  the 
others  who  are  engaged  and  potentially 
engaged  and  ready  for  combat  in  that 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  making  this  effort, 
and  also  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  support  of 
my  colleagues. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGY  IN 
THE  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CHAPMAN).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Miller]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  Members  of  the  House.  I  want 
to  congratulate  our  deputy  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR).  for  his  statements  here  in  the 
well  on  behalf  of  what  hopefully  will 
become  a  peace  process  with  respect  to 
the  war  that  now  rages  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Iraq. 

We  hope  that  the  statements  by  Sec- 
retary Baker  and  by  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  nur- 
tured and  will  bloom  into  a  full-blown 
peace  process. 

But  if  that  should  not  happen  or  if 
that  should  take  longer  than  is  nec- 
essary, I  would  also  like  to  say  I  be- 
lieve we  must  make  all  efforts  now  to 
avoid  a  ground  war  in  Iraq. 

As  we  know,  the  American  people, 
most  of  the  world,  has  been  sitting 
with  great  anxiety  waiting  to  see  when 
the  ground  war  would  begin 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  ground 
war  should  begin  right  awa.v  and  we 
could  get  this  all  over  with.  I  think  we 
have  heard  numerous  times  from  Sec- 
retary Cheney  and  Gen.  Colin  Powell 
that  they  would  like  to  proceed  in  this 
matter  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  planned  it,  and  make  sure  that 
they  can  use  the  air  war  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  allow  them  to  provide  the 
full  protection  of  our  soldiers  and  the 
coalition  soldiers  and.  hopefully,  for 
the  full  minir-.ization  of  whatever  loss 
of  lif'-  >night  take  place  should  the 
Siound  war  be  entered  into. 

But  1  would  like  to  build  upon  that 
notion  That  Is  that  today  in  his  brief- 
ing for  the  press  our  allied  commander. 
General  Schwarzkopf,  the  supreme 
commander  of  the  forces  in  the  Middle 
E^ast  at  this  time,  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Iraq,  gave  what  I  think  was  a  rather 
extensive  and  certainly  a  complete  and 
upbeat  report  on  what  has  taken  place 
in  the  battle  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq  over 
the  last  14  days. 

He  indicated  that  he  felt  that  he 
could  now  say  that  in  fact  American 
forces  had  achieved  supremacy  of  the 
skies,  that  in  fact  the  only  planes  that 


were  now  coming  up  from  their  air 
bases  were  those  seeking  to  go  into 
Iran  to  seek,  apparently,  safe  haven. 

In  Iran  presently  some  90  planes  have 
done  that  to  date  Also,  he  reported 
that  out  of  30.000  sorties  only  19  allied 
aircraft  had  been  lost,  a  rather  spec- 
tacular performance,  with  minimum 
damage  to  the  allied  forces. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  they  had 
been  able  to  essentially  systematically 
destroy  the  command  and  control  cen- 
tralized control— and  he  suggested  that 
Saddam  Hussein  has  now  given  up  the 
centralized  command  and  control  of  his 
forces,  that  he  is  forced,  as  a  result  of 
our  activities,  into  a  much  different 
means  of  passing  on  orders  to  his  forces 
in  the  fields. 

He  suggested  that  the  main  supply 
route  had  now  been  cut  some  90  per- 
cent, that  where  before  on  a  dally  basis 
we  saw  a  thousand  trucks  moving  to- 
ward Kuwait  City  from  Iraq,  that  we 
now  saw  100  trucks  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  that  the  bombing  of  those  convoys 
and  that  road  and  bridges,  was  continu- 
ing. 

Mr  Speaker,  spectacular  footage  was 
shown  as  to  how  we  were  now  able  to 
locate  and  destroy  the  hard  revetments 
for  the  aircraft  at  the  various  airfields 
and  to  seek  and  destroy  additional 
Scud  missile  launchers:  really  spec- 
tacular successes  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  air  war. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  should  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion,  again,  that  we 
should  not  rush  into  a  ground  war.  that 
we  ought  to  be  very  careful  about  that 
decision. 

I  would  suggest  perhaps  that  General 
Schwarzkoprs  brienng  and  the  mate- 
rial he  laid  out  to  the  press  and  to  the 
people  across  the  world  suggests  that 
we  can  wait  a  long  time. 

When  we  had  the  debate  in  this  Con- 
gress some  3  weeks  ago,  we  discussed 
and  it  was  debated  back  and  forth  and 
suggested  by  those  who  did  not  like 
sanctions,  lime  and  again,  the  sanc- 
tions alone  would  not  work  and  that  is 
why  we  had  to  give  the  President  that 
authority  I  oppose  that  argument.  I 
believed  sanctions  should  be  given 
more  time 

But  what  we  now  see  is  that  we  are 
no  longer  in  the  position  of  having 
sanctions  alone,  we  are  no  longer  in 
the  position  of  proving  whether  or  not 
sanctions  will  or  will  not  work,  be- 
cause sanctions  have  now  been  joined— 
and  these  are  the  most  comprehensive 
sanctions  in  modern  history— joined  in 
by  more  of  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
any  sanctions  the  United  States  has 
declared  against  a  foreign  country,  and 
the  testimon.v  as  to  its  success  was 
given  time  and  time  again  by  Sec- 
retary Cheney  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  others,  that  we  now  have  those 
sanctions  joined  by  an  unprecedented 
prosecution  of  an  air  war.  strategic  and 
tactical  air  war.  against  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's forces  in  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 
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The  reports  that  have  now  come  out 
of  the  last  14  days  of  fighting,  along 
with  the  declaration  of  air  supremacy, 
suggests  that  that  air  war  can  continue 
to  be  prosecuted  with  minimum  expo- 
sure to  danger,  hopefully  no  loss  of  life 
to  the  allied  command  and  the  coali- 
tion forces. 

We  ought  to  take  that  and  under- 
stand that  we  can  continue  to  inflict  a 
huge  amount  of  punishment,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  in  terms  of  supplies  and  lo- 
gistics. General  Schwarzkopf  informed 
us  that  he  believes  that  a  very  substan- 
tial, if  not  all.  of  the  ability  for  produc- 
tion of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemi- 
cal warfare  had  been  destroyed,  that 
those  facilities  would  continue  to  be 
targeted  even  after  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  already  been  devastated. 

So.  much,  much  of  the  military  goals 
that  the  President  set  out.  that  Gen- 
eral Schwarzkopf  set  out.  are  in  fact 
being  achieved  at  this  time. 

Now  the  issue  goes  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  have  to  go  in  and  root  out  the 
Iraqi  soldiers  that  have  been  in  bunk- 
ers now.  in  many  instances,  exceeding  5 
months.  Will  we  have  to  commit 
ground  forces,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be 
young  American  men  and  women,  to 
that  battle''  Or  can  we  continue  to 
prosecute  this  was.  make  life  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  Iraqi  soldiers  who  are 
stuck  in  those  bunkers,  continue  to  go 
after  their  antiaircraft  guns,  their  ar- 
tillery guns,  their  tanks,  and  avoid  the 
necessity  for  a  ground  war? 

I  realize,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who 
said  and  still  believe,  that  no  war  will 
be  won  simply  by  the  use  of  an  air  war. 
But  we  also  see  here  that  we  are  so 
denigrating  the  command  and  control 
of  the  strategic  capability  of  Saddam 
Hussein  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  rush 
in  with  tens  of  thousands  of  our  young 
men  and  women  to  prove  a  point 

As  General  Schwarzkopf  pointed  out. 
many  of  these  people  now  in  Saddam 
Hussein's  army  in  Kuwait  are  only 
being  fed  once  a  day.  There  is  no  water 
for  them  to  wash  by.  There  apparently 
is  a  shortage  of  water  which  becomes 
more  and  more  troublesome  in  the 
desert. 

D  1700 

Many  of  the  defectors  are  telling  us 
that  the  Iraqi  soldiers  are  begging  or 
stealing  food  in  Kuwait  City.  Things 
are  dramatically  different  today  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  air 
war  14  days  ago 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  point  is 
this,  that  we  ought  to  give  this  an  op- 
portunity to  work.  Secretary  Baker, 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  put  Saddam 
Hussein  on  notice  that,  if  he  leaves,  if 
he  sends  a  strong  signal,  meaning  the 
President  has  modified  that  to  say  that 
what  he  meant  was  that  m  fact  that  he 
take  concrete  stepw  to  U-ave  Kuwait. 
and  more  than  just  an  unf(iuivocal 
commitment,  but  very  substantial 
demonstrations  of  his  commitment  to 
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leave,  that  it  is  in  Saddam  Husseins 
hands,  and  we  need  not  kill  these 
young  soldiers  to  make  that  point. 

Last  night  the  first  ground  skirmish, 
or  the  first  serious  ground  skirmish,  of 
this  war  took  place.  Twelve  American 
marines  were  killed  in  a  very  small 
skirmish  compared  to  what  we  expect 
to  see  in  the  future,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  understand  that. 
that  we  allow  the  sanctions,  the  air 
war.  to  continue  and  that  we  spare  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  the  holocaust  that  may  very 
well  take  place  should  we  engage  in 
that  ground  war  prematurely,  or  even 
unnecessarily,  if  the  diplomatic  open- 
ings that  were  suggested  by  Secretary 
Baker  can  m  fact  be  followed  up  on  and 
nurtured  so  that  maybe  Saddam  Hus- 
sein will  now  understand  that  his  best 
chance  for  the  survival  of  his  country 
is  to  get  out  of  Kuwait,  to  bring  those 
troops  back  to  Iraq.  Many  of  the  con- 
cerns that  were  expressed  by  the  world 
community,  by  our  own  leaders,  by 
people  in  the  Congress,  about  his  nu- 
clear, biological  and  chemical  capacity 
have  been  destroyed,  and  so.  if  he 
comes  back,  brings  his  troops  back,  he 
will  not  have  that  capability. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  got  to 
look  and  make  a  very  clear  delineation 
about  that  decision,  and  I  do  not  sug- 
gest for  a  minute  that  the  decision  to 
commit  ground  troops  by  Secretary 
Cheney,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  Colin  Powell,  they  have  all 
told  us  time  and  again  that  this  is  the 
most  difficult,  serious  decision  that 
they  will  have  to  make.  1  just  want  to 
make  sure  that  that  decision  is  made 
for  the  right  reasons  and  that  we  are 
not  just  now  going  in  because  we  think 
we  have  to  do  this  to  finish  off  Saddam 
Hussein.  If  we  go  into  Kuwait,  we  will 
not  be  finishing  off  Saddam  Hussein. 
We  will  be  finishing  off  conceivably. 
possibly,  terrible  scenarios,  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  and  coalition 
soliders  and  also  Iraqi  young  men  who 
have  been  put  in  there  by  the  terror  of 
Saddam  Hussein 

So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  and  that  the  public 
would  read  what  General  Schwarzkopf 
has  told  us  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. I  am  not  suggesting  a 
cease«':ie.  I  am  not  suggesting  any  al- 
teration from  the  plan  that  General 
Schwai-zkopf  and  his  staff  has  laid  out. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  we  ought  to 
understand  that  this  is  a  policy  that 
can  bring  about  great  devastation  to 
Saddam  Hussein,  can  bring  about  great 
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and  united  in  opposing  that  aggression 
and  bringing  together  the  inter- 
national community  to  form  a  common 
cause  in  opposition  to  the  actions  of 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Laist  night  in  this  Chamber  we  also 
saw  and  we  also  felt  the  great  unanim- 
ity of  this  body,  and  indeed  America  it- 
self, in  strong  support  for  our  troops 
and  their  heroic  efforts  on  behalf  of 
their  Nation.  But  today  we  read  of  de- 
velopments from  the  diplomatic  front 
of  this  crisis,  and  1  think  that  is  ex- 
tremely important  because  the  focus  of 
America,  and  the  focus  of  this  Cham- 
ber, and  the  focus  of  towns,  and  cities, 
and    neighborhoods    and    coffee    shops 


strength.  Secretary  Baker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  obviously 
are  able  to  demonstrate  what  our  capa- 
bilities are  over  the  last  14  days  and 
what  they  would  be  into  the  future. 

So.  this  IS  not  a  question  of  deciding 
that  we  are  going  to  pause  and  let  Sad- 
dam Hussein  redeploy,  resupply.  Not  at 
all.  I  am  just  suggesting  that  this  ap- 
proach can  be  pursued  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  and  provide  for  the 
protection  of  our  troops  We  have  seen 
many  banners  and  many  flags,  and 
many  people  have  said;  all  of  us  have 
said  in  this  country,  that  we  support 
the  troops.  The  best  support  we  can 
give  those  troops  is  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  not  unnecessarily  committed     across  this  country  has  been  a  focus  of 


to  a  ground  war  should  it  turn  out  that 
there  is  another  way  to  prosecute  the 
war  that  we  have  already  undertaken.  I 
think  substantial  evidence  has  been 
given  to  us  in  the  last  several  hours 
that  it  can.  and  substantial  evidence 
has  been  given  to  us  in  the  last  24 
hours  about  a  ground  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed  General 
Schwarzkopf  said  there  were  12  KIA.  He 
had  to  be  very  fast.  That  is  ■killed  in 
action."  Twelve  marines  are  now  dead 
as  a  result  of  the  first  skirmish  of  the 
ground  war.  and.  given  all  of  the  brief- 
ings that  we  have,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
that  those  numbers  would  grow  geo- 
metrically if  we  engage  in  that.  So,  I 
would  hope  that  the  goodness  of  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  air  war  to 
date  and  the  plan  laid  out  by  General 
Schwarzkopf  and  others,  combined 
with  the  agreements  reached  with  the 
Soviet  Union  about  the  future  of  this 
region  and  about  the  potential  for  di- 
plomacy, for  negotiations,  for  trying  to 
settle  some  of  the  historic  problems. 
that  those  two  things  would  be  pursued 
and  be  exhausted  any  time  prior  to 
making  any  kind  of  commitment  to 
American  troops  and  coalition  troops 
to  a  ground  war. 


REITERATION  OF  SUPPORT  FOR 
U.N.  RESOLUn^IONS 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     iMr 
CHAPMAN).    Under  a   previous   order   of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Andrews]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  did  not  want  the  day  to  end  with- 
out focusing  my  attention  and  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  and  many  Mem- 
bers to  recognize  the  diplomatic  devel 


war.  We  have  turned  on  the  television 
sets  day  after  day.  night  after  night,  to 
find  the  status  of  war.  and  we  have 
learned  about  what  progress  might 
have  been  made,  what  defeats  might 
have  been  suffered,  how  many  deaths 
might  have  been  suffered  by  either  side 
in  this  conflict,  but  the  terms  of  our 
inquiries  have  been  war.  Well,  today  we 
now  have  something  else  to  talk  about, 
and  I  could  not  let  this  day  go  by  with- 
out talking  about  it  on  the  floor  of  this 
great  Chamber. 

D  1710 

The  statement  that  came  today  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  was  significant.  First 
of  all.  it  recognized  that  these  two 
great  countries  are  devoting  consider- 
able attention  and  energy  to  this  con- 
flict, and.  very  importantly,  both  sides 
reiterate  the  commitments  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions  adopted  in  connection  with 
Iraq's  aggression  against  Kuwait.  And 
they  spoke  very  clearly  about  their 
support  and  our  support  of  those  reso- 
lutions and  our  opposition  to  Iraq's  ag- 
gression. 

But  they  also  said  something  else 
that  was  extremiely  significant  in  this 
statement.  They  said  that  both  sides 
believe— and  I  am  quoting  now— "both 
sides  believe  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  avoid  further  esca- 
lation of  the  war  and  expansion  of  its 
scale." 

Let  me  repeat  that.  They  said  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
avoid  further  escalation  of  the  war  and 
expansion  of  its  scale,  --The  Ministers 
continue  to  believe."  the  statement 
read,  "that  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
would  be  possible  if  Iraq  would  make 


opments  that  have  occurred  and  were 

announced  today  by  our  Secretary  of  an  unequivocal  commitment  to  with- 
denigration  of  the  society  which  he  State  and  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Mm-  draw  from  Kuwait  "  And  they  said  that 
wants  to  lead  and  can  stillVor  the  time  ister  with  regard  to  the  war  in  the  Per-  they  also  believe  that  such  a  commit- 
being  spare  American  young  men  and  sian  Gulf.  We  have  engaged  as  a  body  ment  must  be  backed  by  immediate 
women  from  the  horror  of  a  ground  war     m  a  great   debate   over  the   means  by 

which  we  as  a  nation  should  oppose  the 

aggression  and  indeed  the  brutality  of 

Saddam  Hussein,  and  throughout  that 

debate  there  was  very  clear  unanimity 

that   this  country  stands  firm  against 

that  aggression,  that  we  stand  together 


in  the  desert  of  Kuwait  and  of  Iraq.  I 
think  that  these  two  things  taken  to- 
gether give  us  the  best  hope  for  avoid- 
ing a  ground  war.  but  they  must  be 
nurtured.  Diplomacy  must  be  invoked 
upon.  We  now  deal  from  an  incredible 


concrete  <ifei)s  leading  to  compliance 
with  the  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions. 

There  is  an  opportunity,  there  is  a 
diplomatic  initiative  that  has  been 
taken  today  by  two  great  nations  in- 
volved in  this  coalition's  effort  to  try 
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and  bringf  about  a  resolve  to  this  war. 
not  on  the  battlefield  hut  throuRh  dip- 
lomalk  initiative  It  does  not  back- 
track. It  does  n(>t  appease,  it  does  not 
contradict  anythintf  that  this  coalition 
and  the  U.N.  Security  Council  have 
been  saying  very  clearly  and  forth- 
rl«htly  for  the  past  several  days  and 
weeks,  hut  It  does  say  that  both  sides 
have  this  commitment  to  doing  every- 
thini?  possible  to  avoid  further  esca- 
lation of  the  war 

Finally,  that  communique  very  sig- 
nificantly said  that  these  two  great  na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  will  work  very  hard  to  estab- 
lish enduring  stability  and  peace  in  the 
region  after  the  conflict  on  the  basis  of 
effective  security  agreements  which  for 
those  nations  will  be  a  high  priority 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  going  to  quote 
here: 

Working  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war  and 
miscalculations  will  b«  essential,  particu- 
larly t)«cau8e  ihe  splrallng  arms  race  In  this 
volatile  region  can  only  cause  greater  vio- 
lence and  extremism 

So  establishing  enduring  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region  as  a  commit- 
ment of  these  two  nations  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  has  been 
achieved  is  now  on  the  record  We  have 
been  following  the  progress  of  the  war, 
and  today  we  can  begin  to  follow  what 
progress  we  (.an  note  in  the  effort  to- 
ward diplomatic  resolution  of  this  con- 
flict, what  progress  we  can  note  in  ef- 
forts toward  the  pursuit  of  peace  with- 
out the  use  of  force 

I  would  like  to  take  some  of  my  time. 
Mr  Speaker,  before  we  close  this  day 
to  commend  the  administration  for  en- 
tering into  this  joint  initiative,  to  at 
least  register  my  wholehearted  support 
and  commemlation  for  that  agreement, 
and  I  further  would  commend  the  ad- 
ministration In  its  efforts  to  continue 
its  pursuit  of  f)eace.  Its  pursuit  of  dip- 
lomatic initiatives,  so  that  nations 
like  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  and  other  coalition  partners  can 
work  together  to  propose  options  that 
might  cause  a  cessation  of  these  hos- 
tilities in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  bring 
an  end  to  this  wax. 


SUPPORT  kEGISTKKKD  FOR  .JOINT 
UNITED  STATKS  SOVIET  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  PEACE  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore    (Mr 
CHAPMAN).    Under  a   previous   order   of 
the  House,   the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Foglietta)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr  FOGLIETTA  Mr  Speaker.  3 
weeks  ago,  we  debated  the  question  of 
whether  to  authorize  the  President  to 
go  to  war  Many  of  us  argued  that  the 
President  was  pursuing  a  wrong  pol- 
icy—that he  was  rushing  into  an  un- 
necessary war. 


Here  today,  this  country  is  at  w^ir 
Our  brave  young  men  and  women  are 
risking  their  lives  in  the  Middle  East 

Soldiers  are  starting  to  come  home 
in  body  bags.  .\nd  it  may  get  worse- 
much  worse.  A  ground  war  could  be  a 
catastrophe.  We  may  see  chemical  war- 
fare, biological  warfare,  or  even  nu- 
clear warfare. 

That  cannot  take  place.  This  war 
must  end  before  that  takes  place.  This 
country  must  pursue  peace.  That  is 
why  we  should  commend  the  adminis- 
tration for  its  new  proposal  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Baker  and  his 
counterpart  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  should 
read  the  joint  statement.  In  summary. 
It  says:  "Both  sides  believe  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  avoid  fur- 
ther escalation  of  the  war  and  an  ex- 
pansion in  Its  scale." 

The  Ministers  continue  to  believe 
that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  would  be 
possible  if  Iraq  makes  an  unequivocal 
commitment  to  withdraw  from  Kuwait. 

They  also  believe  that  such  a  com- 
mitment must  be  backed  by  imme- 
diate, concrete  stepe  leading  to  full 
compliance  with  the  Security  Council 
resolutions. 

And  the  joint  statement  goes  even 
further  by  taking  the  long-range  view 
of  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Let  me  quote. 

Establishing  enduring  stability  and  peace 
In  the  region  after  the  conflict  will  be  a  high 
priority  Working  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
and  miscalculation  will  be  essential,  espe- 
cially because  a  spiralling  arms  race  In  this 
volatile  region  can  only  generate  greater  vi- 
olence and  extremism 

I  Strongly  endorse  this  Initiative  as  a 
basis  for  an  end  to  the  hostilities,  an 
end  to  the  carnage  and  destruction, 
and  the  start  of  long-term  peace  Initia- 
tives. 

Congress  should  line  up  behind  this 
new  initiative  A  ground  war  would  be 
a  catastrophe.  We  must  prevent  that 
bloodbath.  The  Bush  administration 
can  do  that  if  it  continues  to  pursue 
the  outline  of  this  joint  statement. 

Let  us  let  President  Bush  know  we 
stand  behind  this  proposal. 

Even  more  importantly,  let's  let  Sad- 
dam Hussein  know  that  the  American 
people  stand  behind  this  proposal  and 
urge  him  to  accept  its  conditions 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  FOR  THE  ;C2D  CONGRESS 

(Mr  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter  > 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  ot  clause  ?(a)  of  rule  XI  o(  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  submit  for  publication  in 
the  CoiMGRtssiONAL  Record  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  'i02d  Con- 
gress on  January  29.  1991 


Rules  of  the  CoMMm-EE  on  Rules 

U.S.  house  of  representatives— IWND 

congress 

Rule  XI.  l(ai(l  I  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provides: 

The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  ite 
committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day  Is  a  motion  of  high  privilege  In 
committees  and  subcommittees 

Rule  XI.  2ia)  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provides.  In  part: 

tiach  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  adopt  written  rules  governing  Its  proce- 
dure  *  •  « 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  adopted  the  following  Rules 
of  Procedure  on  January  29,  1991. 

RULE  1— APPUCABlLrn'  OF  HOUSE  RULES 
The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are    the   rules   of   the   Committee   on    Rules 
(hereafter  in  these  rules  referred  to  as  the 
■'Committee")  so  far  as  applicable,  together 
with  the  i^les  contained  herein. 
RULE  J— SCHEDULING  AND  NOTICE  OF  MEETTINGS 
AND  HEARINGS 
Regular  Meetings 
(a)(1)  The  Committee  shall  regularly  meet 
at  10:30  am    on  Tuesday  of  each  week  when 
the  House  is  in  session 

(2)  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  if.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (hereafter  In 
these  rules  referred  to  as  the  "Chair"),  there 
Is  no  need  for  the  meeting 

(3)  Additional  regular  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  may  be  called  by  the 
Chair  or  by  the  filing  of  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee,  with  the  Staff  Director  of  the 
Committee 

Notice  for  Regular  Meetirigs 
(b)  The  Chair  shall  notify  each  Member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  agenda  of  each  regular 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Committee  at 
least  48  hours  before  the  time  of  the  meeting 
or  hearing  and  shall  provide  to  each  such 
Member,  at  least  24  hours  Ijefore  the  time  of 
each  regular  meeting  or  hearing— 

(li  for  each  bill  or  resolution  scheduled  on 
the  agenda  for  consideration  of  a  rule,  a  copy 
of  (A)  the  bill  or  resolution.  (B)  any  commit- 
tee reports  thereon,  and  (C)  any  letter  re- 
questing a  rule  for  the  bill  or  resolution;  and 
(2 1  for  each  other  bill,  resolution,  report,  or 
other  matter  on  the  agenda,  a  copy  of  (A)  the 
bill,  resolution,  report,  or  materials  relating 
to  the  other  matter  in  question,  and  (Bi  any 
report  on  the  bill,  resolution,  report,,  or 
other  matter  made  by  any  sutKommittee  of 
the  Committee. 

Emergency  Meetirigs  arid  Hearings 

(C)(1)  The  Chair  may  call  an  emergency 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  Committee  at  any 
time  on  any  mea.sure  or  mailer  which  the 
Chair  determines  to  be  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture, provided,  however,  thai  ihe  Chair  has 
made  an  effort  to  consult  the  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Memtier 

(2 1  As  soon  as  possible  after  calling  an 
emergency  meeilnK  or  hearing  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Chair  shall  notify  each  Member 
of  the  Committee  cf  ihe  time  and  location  of 
the  meeting  or  hearing  and  shall  particu- 
larly make  an  effort  to  consult  the  Itanklng 
Minority  Member  of  ihe  Committee  or.  In 
su<  h  MemtxT  s  absence,  ihe  next  ranking  mi- 
nority parly  Members  of  the  Committee 

i3i  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  notice  pro- 
vided under  paraRraph  i2;  shall  Include  the 
agenda  for  the  emergency  meeting  or  hear- 
ing and  copies  of  available  materials  which 
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would   otherwise   have   t>een   provided   under 
subsection  (b)  if  the  emergency  meeting  or 
hearing  was  a  regular  meeting  or  hearing. 
RULE  J-  MEETING  PROCEDURES 
In  General 
(a)(li  Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  called  to  order  and  presided 
over  by  the  Chair  or.  in  the  Chair's  alisence. 
by    the    Ranking    Majority    Member    of    the 
Committee  presenl  as  Acting  Chair 

(2)  Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed 
in  accordance  with  clause  2(gi  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

(3)  The  five-minute  rule  shall  be  obser\'ed 
in  the  interrogation  of  each  witness  before 
the  Committee  until  each  Member  of  the 
Committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion the  witness 

(4 1  When  a  recommendation  i.s  .made  as  to 
the  kind  of  rule  which  should  be  granted  for 
consideration  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  a  copy 
of  the  language  recommended  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  each  Meml)er  of  the  Committee  at 
the  beifinnInK  of  the  Committee  meeting  at 
which  the  rule  is  to  be  considered  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  proposed  language  becomes 
available. 

Voting 

(b)(1)  No  vote  may  be  conducted  on  any 
measure  or  motion  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  is  actually  present,  except  as 
otherwise  specified  in  these  rules 

(2)  A  rollcall  vote  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  provided  on  any  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of 
the  Committee. 

(3i  A  record  of  the  vote  of  each  Member  of 
the  Committee  on  each  rollcall  vote  on  any 
matter  before  the  Committee  shall  be  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  at  the  offices  of 
the  Committee 

(4)  The  Meml>er8  of  the  Committee,  or  one 
of  its  sulKommittees.  present  at  a  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  Committee  of  the  sub- 
committee, respectively,  may.  by  majority 
vote,  limit  the  duration  of  debate,  testi- 
mony, or  Committee  or  sulxrommittee  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  any  measure  or 
matter  before  the  Committee  or  sulKommit- 
tee.  respectively,  or  provide  for  such  debat«'. 
testimony,  or  consideration  tp  end  at  a  time 
certain 

Media  Coverage  of  Committee  and  Subcommittee 
Proceedings 

(c)(1)  The  Committee  and  each  of  its  sub- 
committees may  permit,  by  majority  vote 
for  each  day  of  an  open  meeting  or  hearing  of 
the  Committee  or  of  that  subcommittee,  re- 
spectively, the  coverage  of  that  meeting  or 
hearing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  ur  still  photog- 
raphy 

(7'  Any  media  coverage  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  all  the  require- 
ments and  limitations  set  forth  in  clause  3  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs ill  through  (13)  of  paragraph  (fi  of 
such  clause  are  hereby  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  Committee  applicable  to 
such  coverage 

Quorum 

idti  1 )  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony 
on  requests  for  rules,  five  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2 1  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  taking 
testimony  on  measures  or  matters  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  before  the  Committee,  three 
Members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum 


Subpoenas  and  Oaths 
leiil)  Pursuant  to  clause  2(m;  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
subpoena  may  be  authorized  and  issued  by 
the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  in  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  series  of  in- 
vestigations or  activities,  only  when  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  voting,  a 
majority  being  present. 

(2)  The  Chair  may  authorize  and  issue  sub- 
poenas under  such  clause  during  any  period 
in  which  the  House  has  adjourned  for  a  pe- 
riod of  longer  than  three  days 

(3)  Authorized  subpoenas  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Chair  or  by  any  Member  designated  by 
the  Committee,  and  may  be  ser\'ed  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chair  or  such  Mem- 
ber, 

(4 1  The  Chair,  or  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  the  Chair,  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses  before  the  Comm.it- 
tee. 

General  Oiersight  Responsibiltti/ 

(f)(l>  The  Committee  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  application, 
administration,  execution,  and  effectiveness 
of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  is  within  its  jurisdiction 

(2)  Upon  direction  of  the  Chair,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  to  discuss  and  formulate 
oversight  plans  for  each  new  Congress,  as  de- 
scribed in  clause  2(b)(1)  of  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

RULE  4 — SUBCOMMFTTEES 

Application  of  House  and  Committee  Rules 

(aiil)  As  provided  by  clause  1(a)(2)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives.  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  are  a 
part  of  the  Committee  and  are  subject  to  its 
authority  and  direction. 

(2)  Subcommittees  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  subject  i insofar  as  applicable)  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and. 
except  as  provided  in  this  rule,  to  the  rules 
of  the  Committee, 

Establishment  and  Responsibilities  of 
Subcommittees 

(b)(1)  There  shall  be  two  subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  as  follows 

lA  I  Subcommittee  on  the  Legislative  Proc- 
ess, which  shall  have  general  responsibility 
for  measures  or  matters  related  to  relations 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch 

(B)  Subcommittee  on  Rules  of  the  House, 
which  shall  have  general  responsibility  for 
measures  or  matters  related  to  relations  be- 
tween the  two  House  of  Congress,  relations 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Judiciary,  and 
internal  operations  of  the  House. 

In  addition,  each  such  subcommittee  shall 
have  specific  responsibility  for  such  other 
measures  or  matters  as  the  Chair  refers  to  it 

i2i  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  its  general  responsibility. 

Reference  of  Measures  and  Matters  to 
Subcommittees 

(c)(1)  In  view  of  the  unique  procedural  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Committee — 

(A)  no  special  order  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  or  resolution  shall  be 
referred  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and 

(B)  all  other  measures  or  matters  shall  be 
subject  to  consideration  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee except  for  those  measures  or  matters  re- 
ferred by  the  Chair  to  one  or  both  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee. 
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(2)  The  Chair  may  refer  a  measure  or  mat- 
ter, which  is  within  the  general  responsibil- 
ity of  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Com- 
mittee, jointly  or  exclusively  to  the  other 
subcommittee  of  the  Commiittee  where  the 
Chair  deems  it  appropriate 

(3)  In  referring  any  m^easure  or  matter  to  a 
subcommittee,  the  Chair  may  specify  a  date 
by  which  the  subcommittee  shall  report 
thereon  to  the  Committee. 

(4)  The  Chair  or  the  Committee  by  motion 
may  discharge  a  subcommittee  from  consid- 
eration of  any  measure  or  matter  referred  to 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee. 

Composition  of  Subcommittees 

(d:  The  size  and  ratio  of  each  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  determined  by  the  Comm.ittee  at 
Its  organizational  meeting  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress,  and  Members  shall  be 
elected  to  each  subcommittee,  and  to  the  po- 
sitions of  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  respective  party  caucuses. 
Subcommittee  Meetings  and  Hearings 

.6)11)  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee IS  authorized  to  meet,  hold  hearings,  re- 
ceive testimony,  mark  up  legislation,  and  re- 
port to  the  full  Committee  on  any  measure 
or  matter  referred  to  it. 

.2 1  No  subcommittee  of  the  Com.mittee 
may.  without  the  Chairs  approval,  meet  or 
hold  a  hearing  at  the  same  time  as  a  meeting 
or  hearing  of  the  full  Comm.ittee  is  being 
held. 

(3i  The  Chair  of  each  subcommittee  shall 
schedule  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee only  after  consultation  with  the 
Chair 

(4:  A  Member  of  the  Committee  who  is  not 
a  Member  of  a  particular  subcommittee  of 
the  Comm.ittee  may  sit  with  the  subcommit- 
tee during  any  of  its  meetings  and  hearings, 
but  shall  not  have  authority  to  vote,  cannot 
be  counted  for  a  quorum,  and  cannot  raise  a 
point  of  order  at  the  meeting  or  hearing, 
Quorum 

(fill)  For  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
on  measures  referred  to  a  subcom.mittee.  two 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum, 

(2)  For  all  other  purposes,  a  quorum,  shall 
consist  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem.bers  of  the 
subcomm.ittee.  except  as  otherwise  specified 
m  these  rules. 

i3i  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  a 
subcommittee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  Members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  subcommittee 
Records 

(g)  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
shall  provide  the  full  Committee  with  copies 
of  such  records  and  votes  taken  in  the  sub- 
comm.ittee and  such  other  records  with  re- 
spect to  the  subcommittee  as  the  Chair 
deems  necessary  for  the  Comm.ittee  to  com- 
ply with  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
House 

RULE  5— BUDGET  AND  TRAVEL 
Budget 
(a)  The  Chair,  in  consultation  with  other 
Members  of  the  Comimittee,  shall  prepare  for 
each  session  of  Congress  a  budget  providing 
amounts   for  staff,   necessary   travel,    inves- 
tigation, and  other  expenses  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  its  subcommittees. 
Traiyel 
(b)(1)  The  Chair  may  authorize   travel   for 
any  Member  and  any  staff  member  of  the 
Comm.ittee  in  connection  with  activities  or 
subject  matters  under  the  t,     eral  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee.  Before  such  author- 
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Isation  Is  granted,  there  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Chair  in  writing  the  following: 

(A)  The  purpose  of  the  travel. 

(B)  The  dates  during  which  the  travel  is  to 
occur. 

(C)  The  names  of  the  States  or  countries  to 
be  visited  and  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent 
In  each. 

(D)  The  names  of  Members  and  staff  of  the 
Committee  for  whom  the  authorization  is 
sought. 

(2)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Chair  on 
any  travel  they  have  conducted  under  this 
subsection,  including  a  description  of  their 
Itinerary,  expenses,  and  activities,  and  of 
pertinent  information  gained  as  a  result  of 
such  travel 

i3i  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
performing  authorized  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness shall  be  governed  by  applicable  laws, 
resolutions,  and  regulations  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

RULE  »— STAFF 
In  General 

(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
rule,  a  Staff  Director  of  the  Committee,  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  staff  of  the  Committee, 
and  investigating  staff  of  the  Committee 
compensated  from  funds  provided  by  any  ex- 
pense resolution,  shall  be  appointed,  and 
may  be  removed,  by  the  Chair  and  shall  work 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Chair 

(2)  Except  for  any  staff  appointed  by  the 
Ranking  Minority  Party  Member  or  a  sub- 
committee (pursuant  to  subsection  (co  or  by 
any  other  minority  party  Member  of  the 
Committee  (pursuant  to  subsection  [b]).  all 
professional  and  clerical  staff  provided  to 
the  minority  parly  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee under  paragraphs  (ai(2)  and  (b)(2).  respec- 
tively, of  clause  6  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  may  be  removed,  by  the  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  and 
shall  work  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  such  Member. 

Associate  Staff 

(b)  Each  Member  of  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  one  person,  whom  the 
Chair  shall  appoint  to  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  who  shall  work  under  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Member 
The  type  of  staff  to  which  such  a  person  Is 
appointed  shall  be  determined  by  the  Chair, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  recommended  by  a 
majority  party  Member,  and  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Ranking  Mmorlty  Member  of 
the  Committee,  in  the  case  of  a  person  rec- 
ommended by  a  minority  party  Member. 
Subcommittee  Staff 

(CMI)  The  Chair  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  each  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  each  authorized  to  designate  one 
person,  whom  the  Chair  shall  appoint  to  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Committee  and  who 
shall  work  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Chair  or  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  respectively,  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

(21  The  Chair  may  assign  Investigating 
staff  of  the  Committee  compensated  from 
funds  provided  by  any  expense  resolution  to 
assist  in  work  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  extent  the  Chair  determines  it 
to  be  appropriate,  and  any  such  staff  to  the 
extent  so  assigned  shall  work  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chair  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Compensation  of  Staff 

(dKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Chair 
shall    fix    the   compensation   of   all    pn>fes- 


sional.  clerical,  and  investigative  staff  of  the 
Committee,  as  provided  by  clause  6(c)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

(2)  Compensation  paid  to  associate  staff 
appointed  under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  estab- 
lished in  clause  6<c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Certiftcatton  of  Staff 

(e)(1)  To  the  extent  any  staff  member  of 
the  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommittees 
does  not  work  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  Chair,  the  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  supervises  and  directs  the  staff 
member's  work  shall  file  with  the  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Committee  (not  later  than  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month i  a  certification  re- 
garding the  staff  member's  work  for  that 
Member  for  the  preceding  calendar  month. 

(2)  The  certification  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Chair  may 
prescribe,  shall  identify  each  staff  member 
by  name,  and  shall  state  that  the  work  en- 
gaged in  by  the  staff  member  and  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  staff  member  for  the  Member 
of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  the  month 
in  question  met  the  requirements  of  clause  6 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

(3)  Any  certification  of  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or  any  of  its  subcommittees,  made 
by  the  Chair  in  compliance  with  any  provi- 
sion of  law  or  regulation  shall  be  made  (Ai 
on  the  basis  of  the  certifications  filed  under 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  extent  the  staff  is  not 
under  the  Chair's  supervision  and  direction, 
and  (B)  on  his  own  responsibility  to  the  ex- 
tent the  staff  is  under  the  Chairs  super- 
vision and  direction. 

RULE  7— COMMITTEF.  ADMINISTRATION 

Reporting 
(a)   Whenever   the   Committee   authorizes 
the  favorable  repwrtlng  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
from  the  Committee— 

( 1 )  the  Chair  or  Acting  Chair  shall  report  it 
to  the  House  or  designate  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  to  do  so.  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution  In 
which  the  Committee  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Chair  shall  allow,  to  the  extent 
that  the  anticipated  floor  schedule  penr.lts. 
any  Member  of  the  Committee  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  submit  views  for  inclusion 
in  the  Committee  report  on  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution. 

Any  such  report  shall  contain  all  matters  re- 
quired by  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (or  by  any  provision  of  law  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House)  and  such  other  information  as 
the  Chair  deems  appropriate. 

Records 
(b)(1)  There  shall  be  a  transcript  made  of 
each  regular  meeting  and  hearing  of  the 
Committee,  and  Iht  transcript  may  be  print- 
ed If  the  Chair  decides  it  is  appropriate  or  if 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
requests  such  printing 

(2)  The  minutes  of  each  executive  meeting 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
compliance  with  clause  2(e)(2)  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  actions  of  the  Committee  and  of  its  sub- 
committees The  record  shall  contain  all  In- 
formation required  by  clause  2(e)(1)  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  shall  be  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee. 


(4)  The  records  of  the  Committee  at  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  public  use  In 
accordance  with  rule  XXXVl  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  The  Chairman 
shall  notify  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  any  decision,  pursuant  to  clause  3(bi  (3)  or 
clause  4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record 
otherwise  available,  and  the  matter  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  for  a  determina- 
tion on  written  request  of  any  Member  of  the 
Committee. 

Calendars 

(c)(1)  The  Committee  shall  maintain  a 
Committee  Calendar,  which  shall  Include  all 
bills,  resolutions,  and  others  matters  re- 
ferred to  or  reported  by  the  Committee  and 
all  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters  re- 
ported by  any  other  Committee  on  which  a 
rule  has  been  granted  or  formally  requested, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Chair  shall  di- 
rect. The  Calendar  shall  be  published  peri- 
odically, but  in  no  case  less  often  than  once 
in  each  session  of  Congress. 

(2)  The  staff  of  the  Committee  shall  furnish 
each  Member  of  the  Committee  with  a  list  of 
all  bills  or  resolutions  (A)  reported  from  the 
Committee  but  not  yet  considered  by  the 
House,  and  (B)  on  which  a  rule  has  been  for- 
mally requested  but  not  yet  granted.  The  list 
shall  be  updated  each  week  when  the  House 
is  in  session. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  iD  and  (2).  a 
rule  is  considered  as  formally  requested 
when  the  Chairman  of  a  committee  which 
has  reported  a  bill  or  resolution  (or  a  Mem- 
ber of  such  committee  authorized  to  act  on 
the  Chairman's  behalf)  (A)  has  requested,  in 
writing  to  the  Chair,  that  a  hearing  be 
scheduled  on  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  or  resolution,  and  (B)  has  supplied 
the  Committee  with  an  adequate  number  of 
copies  of  the  bill  or  resolution,  as  reported, 
together  with  the  final  printed  committee 
report  thereon. 

Other  Procedures 
(d)  The  Chair  may  establish  such  other 
Committee  procedures  and  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  these  rules 
or  to  facilitate  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Committee  and  its  subcommittees. 

RULE  »— AMENDMENTS  TO  COMMITTEE  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fled,  amended  or  repealed,  but  only  If  written 
notice  of  the  proposed  change  has  been  pro- 
vided to  each  such  Member  at  least  4A  hours 
before  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
vote  on  the  change  occurs. 
Clause  3  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives— Broadcasting  of  Commit- 
tee Hearings 

3.  (ai  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to  pro- 
vide a  means.  In  conformity  with  acceptable 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  deco- 
rum, by  which  committee  hearings,  or  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic may  be  covered,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by 
any  of  such  methods  of  coverage — 

(1)  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  Impartial  news  cov- 
erage, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  Issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action  taken 
thereon,  and 

(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public  with 
respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the  House 
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under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales 
as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  In  addition,  it  Is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  televi.sion  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use.  as  partisan  political  campaign  mate- 
rial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

(c)  li  is,  further,  the  intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting 
(Whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise i  covered, 
under  authority  of  this  clause,  by  television 
broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still  photog- 
raphy or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage, 
and  the  personal  behavior  of  the  committee 
Members  and  staff,  other  Government  offi- 
cials and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  hearing  or  other  meet- 
ing shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  and  ob- 
servance of  the  acceptable  standards  of  dig- 
nity, propriety,  courtesy,  and  decorum  tradi- 
tionally observed  by  the  House  in  its  oper- 
ations and  shall  not  be  such  as  to — 

(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
committee  Members  in  connection  with  that 
hearing  or  meeting  or  in  connection  with  the 
general  work  of  the  committee  of  the  House, 
or 

(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the  House, 
the  committee,  or  any  Member  or  bring  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  Meml)er  into 
disrepute. 

(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
and  meetings  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography  is  a  privilege 
made  available  by  the  House  and  shall  be 
permitted  and  conducted  only  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and 
requirements  of  this  clause. 

(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  any  committee  of  the  House  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  committee  may  per- 
mit, by  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
cast, and  still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such 
methods  of  coverage,  but  only  under  such 
written  rules  as  the  committee  may  adopt  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes,  provisions, 
and  requirements  of  this  clause.  Provided, 
however.  Each  committee  or  subcommittee 
Chairman  shall  determine.  In  his  discretion, 
the  number  of  television  and  still  cameras 
permitted  in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room. 

(f)  The  written  rules  which  may  be  adopted 
by  a  committee  under  paragraph  (e)  of  this 
clause  shall  contain  provisions  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: 

(1 )  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  a^-l  presented  without  commer- 
cial spoioorship 

:Zi  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
Of  WSjr  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
aal^Mted  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  al!  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off  This  subparagraph  is  supplementary  to 
clause  2i  k  n.^i  of  this  rule,  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  witnesses 

(3)  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  p<;sitions  of  the  number  of  tele- 
vision cameras  permitt.ed  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  Chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room  shall  be  in  accordance  with 


fair  and  equitable  procedures  devised  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries 

(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  committee  or  the  visibility  of 
that  witness  and  that  Member  to  each  other 

(5)  Television  cameras  shaj!  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unneces.sanly  the  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
Installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or 
meeting,  except  that  the  television  media 
may  install  additional  lighting  in  the  hear- 
ing or  meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  in  order  to  raise  the  ambient 
lighting  level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting 
room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  television  coverage  of  the  hearing 
or  meeting  at  the  then  current  state  of  the 
art  of  television  coverage 

(8)  In  the  allocation  of  the  number  of  still 
photographers  permitted  by  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  Chairman  in  a  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
photographers  from  Associated  Press  Phot«s 
and  United  Press  International  News  pic- 
tures If  requests  are  made  by  more  of  the 
media  than  will  be  permitted  by  a  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  Chairman  for  coverage 
of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  photog- 
raph.v.  that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers 

(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  Members  of  the  committee. 

(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner 

[The  rule  permitting  broadcasting  of  com- 
mittee hearings  was  contained  :n  section 
n6(bl  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  1 84  Stat.  1140:  and  became  part  of  the 
rules  on  January  22,  19T;  H  Res.  5.  92nd  Con- 
gress, p.  144 1-  On  July  22,  1974  iH.  Res  1107. 
93rd  Congress,  p.  24447),  the  rule  was  amend- 
ed to  permit  committees  to  adopt  rules  al- 
lowing coverage  of  committee  meetings  as 
well  as  hearings.) 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
(luest  of  Mrs.  Bentley  '  to  revise  an(3 
extenci  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ' 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  February  5,  6.  and  7. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  4,  6.  6,  and  7. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  60  minutes,  on 
January  31. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  19.  20.  25,  and  26. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms  K.'iPTi.'R'  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Ms.  Long,  for  5  minutes  today,  and  5 
minutes  on  January  31. 

Mr.  Orton.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

.Mr.  Annt'NZIG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms  Kaptur.  for  60  minutes  each  day. 
on  February  5,  6.  and  7. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HARRIS)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:  i 

Mr.  Fck:;lietta.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Delli"mr.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Miller  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Co'i'NE.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^.RKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permiission  to 
revise  and  extend  rem^arks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  BENTLE'i)  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hefley, 

Mr  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

Mr,  Wylie. 

Mrs.  Bliley. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

(The  foUowmp  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms  KAPTtTi)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr  Frank. 

Mr.  SWETT. 

Mr    MONTGOMERY. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 
Mr   Roe, 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr,  Leh.man  of  Florida. 

Mr,  HOCHBRrECKNER- 
Mr    .^PPLEGATE, 

Mr   GUARINI 

Mr.  RICHARD.SON. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.     FOGLIETTA.     Mr.     Speaker, 


I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  accord- 
ingly 'at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes 
p.m.).    the    House    adjourned   until    to- 
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morrow.  Thursday.  January  31.  1991.  at 
11  a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

527  A  letUT  from  the  Kxecutlve  Secretary. 
Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation, 
transmitting  notification  that  the  Founda- 
tion elected  not  U)  establish  an  office  of  in- 
spector general  fiecause  of  ita  size;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

528  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  under  the  Federal 
Mana«prH  Klnamlal  Inteirrlty  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  Uj  31  U  S.C  3512(cm3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 

529.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
General  Accountlnx  Office,  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
claim  of  Mr  William  A  Proffllt  to  be  reim- 
bursed full  relocation  expenses  consistent 
with  those  benefits  and  entitlements  pro- 
vided for  employees  transferred  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Government,  pursuant  to  31  US  C 
3702(di.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

530  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  ManaKement.  transmitting  a  re- 
port titled.  Performance  Management  and 
Rec:ognltlon  System  1968  and  1989."  pursu- 
ant to  5  U  S  C  5408.  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

531.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Procurement  From  Small 
and  Other  Business  Firms  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1990.  fiscal  year  1991.  pursuant  to  15 
U  S  C  639(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business 

532  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

533.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  entitled, 
"Air-Blown  Integrated  Gasification  Com- 
bined Cycle  Project.  "  proposed  by  CRSS  Cap- 
ital. Inc  .  and  TECO  Power  Services  Corp  a 
subsidiary  of  Tampa  Electric  Co  .  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  HESOLLTTIONS 

Under  clauv?  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  >L,<n,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    BAI.LENGEH  ifor  himself.  Mr 

DKKKiCK.  Mrs    Pattkrson.  Mr    FRANK 

of     Ma.Hsa*  husetta.     Mr      Lanca.ster. 

Mr    HoKToN.  Mr    Spratt.  Mr    Coble. 

Mr    Mi'Mii.l.A.s  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 

JoNE.s   of   Nor:h   Carolina.    Mr    Hek 

NER.  Mr    RlTTKK.  Mr    Hay.  Mr    Ha.n- 

COCK.   Mr    R<isK.   Mr    Nkai.  of  North 

Carolina.    Mr     Si-ENCE.    Mr     Tai.IXj.v. 

Mrs    Byron.   Mrs    Lloyd,   Mr    S<il<> 

MON.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr  Baker,  and  Mr 

Jenkins): 

H.R.  713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930  to  require  that  certain  revenues  attrit>- 

utable  to  tariffs  levied  on  Imports  of  texlle 

machinery  and  parts  thereof  be  applied  to 


support   research    for    the    modernization   of 
the    American    texlle    machinery    Industry; 
jointly,    to   the   Committees   on    Ways   and 
Means  and  Bantcing.  Finance  and  Urban  Af 
fairs. 

By  Mr   BARNARD  (for  himself  and  Mr 

ROWLAND): 

H.R  714  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  grants  for  the  expansion 
or  renovation  of  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr  CARPER 

H.R  715  A  bl'l  to  suspend  until  January  1, 
1994.  the  duty  on  o-ljenzyl-p-chlorophenol;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  716.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  fusilade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  WYLIE 

H.R.  717    A  bill   to  award  a  congressional 
medal     in    recognition    of    Edward    Vernon 
1    Eddie  ")   Rlckenbaclcer;   to   the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr  DOOLITTLE 

H  R  718  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  of  the  Sly  Park 
Unit  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  to  the  El 
Dorado  Irrigation  District,  PlacervlUe,  El 
Dorado  County.  CA.,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 

H  R  719.  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  extend  treatment  of  cer- 
tain rents  under  section  2032A  to  all  quali- 
fied heirs,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R  720  A  bill  to  amend  the  internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  clarify  the  treatment  of 
Interest  Income  and  rental  expense  in  con- 
nection with  safe  halx)r  leases  Involving 
rural  electric  cooperatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   DYMALLY: 

H  R.  721  A  bin  to  establish  a  United  SUtes 
Commission  on  Southern  Africa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

H.R.  722  A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  protections 
afforded  to  Federal  employees  under  sub- 
chapter U  of  chapter  75  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  be  extended  to  National  Guard 
technicians;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

H  H  723  A  bill  to  provide  that  positions 
held  by  civilian  technicians  of  the  National 
Guard  be  made  part  of  the  competitive  serv- 
ice; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  ERDREICH  (for  himself,  Mr 
Harris,  and  Mr.  Derrick  i 

H  R  724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  grant  States  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  interstate  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous waste  and  solid  waste,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  GAYDOS 

H  R  726  A  bill  to  revive  and  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

H  R  726  A  hill  to  establish  as  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  a  Department  of  Trade,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Ui  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

H  R  727  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  J600  income 
tax  credit  to  individuals  who  are  volunteer 
firefighters;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

H.R.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 


interest  on  educational  loans,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  GEJDENSON 
H  R  729  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Amendments  Act  of  1985  Vo  as- 
sist in  the  export  of  certain  US  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

By  Mr   Of  ARINI  .  for  himself.  Mr    Ran- 
GEi..   Mr    Oilman.   Mr    Schei  er.   Mr. 
Stark.    Mr     Hiohes.    Mr     Smith   of 
Florida.    Mrs     I/owey    of   New   York. 
Mr    Roe.  Mr    Anderson.  Mr    Moran, 
Mr     Serrano.     Mr     McNli.ty,    Mr 
HoRTCJN.  Mr    Wal.sh.   Mr    Machtley, 
Mr     Foglietta.    Mr     LiriNsKi.    Mr 
Ravenel.   Mrs    BriXEK.    Mr    Wilson. 
Mr  FtSTER,  and  Mr.  de  Luoo): 
H.R.    730     A    bill    to    establish    permanent 
Federal  and  State  drug  treatment  programs 
for   criminal    offenders,   and    for   other   pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself  and  Ms. 

KAPTUR;. 

H  R  731  A  bill  to  prevent  and  punish  do- 
mestic and  International  terrorist  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary,  Foreign  Affairs,  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT 
H  R.  732  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  5-month 
waiting  period  which  is  presently  required  in 
order  for  an  Individual  to  be  eligible  for  ben- 
efits based  on  disability,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

H.R.  733.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing t)eneflts  thereunder,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HANSEN 
H  H  734  A  bill  to  amend  the  Radiation  Ex- 
posure Compensation  Act  to  provide  that  no 
person  seeking  compensation  under  that  act 
may  be  represented  in  connection  with  the 
Initial  filing  of  and  proceedings  on  a  claim; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr     HEFLEY     (for    himself     Mr 

Udall.  Mr    Kolbe,  Mr    Sisisky.  Mr. 

Kyl.  Mr    Campbell  of  Colorado,  Mr 

ScriAEFER,     Mr      Pickett,     and     Mr. 

RHODES) 

H.R.  735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  use 

of  biomonitoring  and  whole  effluent  toxicity 

testing  in  connection   with   publicly  owned 

treatment  works,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  TVans- 

portation. 

By  Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER 
H  R  736  A  bill  to  provide  veterans'  liene- 
flls  to  Individuals  who  serve  In  the  U  S  mer- 
chant marine  in  a  combat  zone  during  a  pe- 
riod of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  HUNTER: 
H  R  737  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the  nat- 
uralization of  certain  aliens  through  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
at  least  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By      Ms.      LONG      (for      herself.      Mr 

BrsTAMANTE.     Mr      Williams.     Ms. 

Oakar.   Mr    Tkaficant.  Mr    Jacobs, 

and  Mr  Viscloskyi 

H  R    738    A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 

Defense  to  prescribe  regulations  with  respect 

to  the  stationing  of  military  personnel  who 
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are  solely  responsible  for  dependents  at  loca- 
tions where  facilities  for  dependents  are  not 
reasonably  available,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr   McCURDY 
H  R  739.  A  bin  to  authorize  SUtes  to  regu- 
late certain  solid  waste;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MARTINEZ 
H  R  740   A  bin  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
services     to     hard-to-serve     adults     and     to 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MINETA 
H.R   741    A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  allocate  supplies  of  crude  oil.  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  refined  petroleum  products,  and  to 
limit  the  prices  thereof,  during  a  severe  pe- 
troleum supply  shortage  or  a  threat  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce 

By    Mr     MONTGOMERY    (for    himself. 
Mr.   STUMP.   Mr    Rowland,  and   Mrs 
Byron  ): 
H  R,  742-  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States    Code,    to    Increase    from    $60,000    to 
$75,000  the  amount  of  life  insurance  provided 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  the 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  and  Vet- 
erans'  Group   Life    Insurance    Programs;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans   Affairs. 

By  Mr  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr  StumP). 
H.R  743  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  military  service  per- 
formed during  the  Persian  Gulf  War  within 
the  definition  of  "period  of  war  "  for  purposes 
of  veterans  benefits  under  that  title  attrib- 
utable to  service  during  a  period  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans   Affairs 

By  Mr  MRAZEK  ifor  himself.  Mr.  Val- 
entine.   Mr.    ROYBAL.    Mr      DE    LUGO. 

Mr    Towns.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr    Miller. 
of  California.  Ms   Pelosi.  Mr   Levine 
of    California.     Mr      Dellums,     Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr    Wilson,  Mr   Jacobs,  Mr 
H(x-hbrueckner,  Mr    Roe,  Mr   Schu- 
mer.  Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr-  RiNALDO.  and 
Mr   ANDREWS  of  Texas  I 
H.R   744,  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation 
into   the   United   States   of  Australian   kan- 
garoos and  products  made  therefrom;  to  the 
Committee  on   Merchant  Marine  and   Fish- 
By     Mr      MRAZEK     .for     himself.     Mr. 
Stallings,      Mr       Valentine.      Mr 
OWENS  of  New  York,  Mr   Bruce,  Mrs 
BOXFR,  Mr  McNulty,  Mr 

Hcxthbrueckner.  Mr  Rangel.  and 
Mr  DeFazioi: 
H  R  745,  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  US 
taxpayers  by  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  private  firm  consisting  of  highly  quali- 
fied individuals  to  assist  the  US  Govern- 
ment ..n  a  contingent  fee  basis  and  subject 
•-J  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
Genera!  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Over- 
sight Board,  and  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, in  recovering  assets  from  looted 
savings  associations  to  help  pay  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  resolution;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  NAGLE: 
H  R  746  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain sulfonamides;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  SCHULZE  (for  himself.  Mr 
RANGEL,  Mr.  RU880,  Mr  Vander 
J  ACT,  Mr  SUNDQUIST.  Mr,  Moody.  Mr. 
GUARINI.  Mr   Lent.  Mr   McDade,  Mrs 


ROUKEMA,   Mr,   ROE,   Mr    PENNY,   Mr, 

KOLTER,  Mr.   Martin   of  New  York, 
Mr      BEREUTER.     Mr,     Porter.     Mr 
Paxon.  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr,  Lightfoot. 
Mr.     JONTZ,     Mr.     Houghton.     Mr. 
Weldon,    Mr.    Oxley,    Mr     Ravenel. 
and  Mr.  GallO): 
H  R.  747   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
interest  on  certain  educational  loans,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  RHODES  (for  himself.  Mr 
Udall.  and  Mr,  KYL): 
H,R,  748.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  San  Car- 
los Apache  Tribe  in  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  ROWLAND: 
H  R   749    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  donation  of  land 
for  addition  to  the  Ocmulgee  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R   750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  excise 
tax    on    handguns   will    be    transferred    to   a 
trust  fund  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  pro\'id- 
ing  compensation  to  victims  of  crime,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr     SAWYER    (for    himself.    Mr 
Goodling,  Mr,  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Kildee.  Mr,  Miller  of  California.  Mr, 
Mar'HNEZ,  Mr,  OWENS  of  New  York, 
Mr    Hay-es  of  Illinois.  Mr    Perkins, 
Mr      Payne    of    New    Jersey.     Mrs. 
LowEY  of  New  York.   Mrs,  Unsoeld, 
Mr    Washington.  Mr,  Serrano,  Mrs. 
Mink.   Mr.   Visclosky.   Mr    Gunder- 
SON,  and  Mr  Klugi: 
H.R-  751.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  literacy  and 
basic    skills   of   adults,    to    ensure    that   all 
adults  in  the  United  States  acquire  the  basic 
skills  necessary  to  function  effectively  and 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  in 
their    work     and     in     their     lives,     and     to 
strengthen    and    coordinate    adult    literacy 
programs:   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr,    SYNAR   ifor   himself  and   Mr 
PaNETTA): 

MR  752,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  U  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that  the 
annual  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
includes  a  statement  of  revenues  obtained 
from  the  sale,  lease,  and  transfer  of  Govern- 
ment assets,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
By  Mr,  TORRICELLI 
H.R  753.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  certain  multifilament  yarns  of  vis- 
cose rayon  until  January  1,  1994:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  TOWNS  (for  himself.  Mr    Dym- 
ally,  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr   Stokes.  Mr 
Harris,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr    Owens  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Flake,  Mr    Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Emer- 
.soN.  Mr.   Rangel,   Mr,   Bust  am  ante. 
Mr    Lewis  of  Georgia,  and  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR): 
H  R    754.  A  bill  to  provide  an  exception  to 
the  limit  on  the  amount  of  deposit  insurance 
for  deposits  of  nonprofit  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations at  insured  depository  institutions:  to 
the    Committee    on    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WELDON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mrs,  Lloyd,  Mr 
Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr 
Ravenel.     Mr     Walsh.     Mr     Lago- 
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MARSINO.    Mr     BALLENGER.    MR    BLAZ. 

Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr  DeFazio.  Mr 
Dellums.  Mr,  Pease.  Mr  Gallo.  Mr 
Saxton,  Mr,  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr 
Paxon.  Mr  Campbell  of  California. 
Mr  MINETA,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr  RnrER 
Mr  FUSTER.  Mr  ZIMMER,  Mr 
HOCHBRUECKNER.     Mr      Clinoer.     Mr 

Stenholm.  Mr   BENNETT.  Mr  Towns. 

Mr.  Torres.  Mr    Hughes.  Mr    Bili- 

rakis.  and  Mr  Lipinski  ; 

H  R,  756,  A  bill  to  improve  the  collection, 

analysis,  and  dissemination  of  information 

that  will  promote  the  recycling  of  municipal 

solid  waste:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce, 

By     Mr      W"iT)EN     (for     himself,     Mr 
Broomfield.    Mrs     Schroeder.    Mr 
GEJDENSON.  and  Ms  Pelosi:': 
H.R,  756    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  embryo  laboratories:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr   YOUNG  of  Alaska 
H.R,  757,  A  bill  to  pro\ide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  claims  under  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Hansen  ^ 
H.R.  758,  A  bill  entitled.  Northwest  Indiana 
Ancient  National  Forest  Act";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlculture, 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself 
Mr.     ANDERSON.     Mr      Archer.     Mr 
Armey.  Mr  Baker.  Mr  Barnard.  Mr 
Bartlett,  Mr   Barton  of  Texas,  Mr, 
Bateman,  Mrs   Bentley.  Mr   Bevill. 
Mr,  Blaz.  Mr    Bliley.  Mr    Boehner. 
Mr   Broomfield,  Mr,  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr,  Chapman.  Mr,  Clinger,  Mr 
Combest.        Mr,        C0UGHLI>,        Mr 
Cunningham.   Mr    Dannemeyer.   Mr 
Davis.    Mr    DeLay,    Mr     Dickinson. 
Mr    Doolittle.  Mr    Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr    Duncan,  Mr    Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.   Mr    Emerson.   Mr    Eng- 
lish, Mr   Fields.  Mr   Gallegly.  Mr, 
Gekas.    Mr,    GR-^ndy,    Mr,    Hall    of 
Texas.  Mr  Hancock.  Mr  Hansen.  Mr 
Hastert.    Mr     Hayes   of   Louisiana. 
Mr       Hefley.      Mr       Herger.      Mr 
Holloway,  Mr,  Houghton.  Mr    H'.'B- 
bard.  Mr  Huckaby,  Mr   Hun-ter.  Mr 
Hyde.    Mr     Lnhofe.    Mr     Kyl.    Mr 
Laugklin.   Mr    Lent.   Mr    Lewis  of 
California.   Mr     LlGHTFOOT.   Mr    Lrv- 
INGSTON.  Mrs    Lloyd.  Mr,  Lowery  of 
California.   Mr    Madigan,   Mr    Mar- 
LENEE.  Mr   Martin  of  New  York,  Mr 
Mavroules.    Mr.    McCandless.    Mr 
McCrery,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr   Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Montgomery.    Mr     Moorhead     Mr 
Murphy.  Mr    Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr 
Ortiz.  Mr   Oxley.  Mr   Packard,  Mr, 
Parker.  Mr  Paxon.  Mr  Quillen.  Mr 
Rhodes.   Mr    Roberts.   Mr    Rogers. 
Mr  Rohrabacher.  Mr  Schaefer.  Mr 
Shaw.  Mr    Skeen.  Mr    SMrra  of  Or- 
egon. Mr   Smith  of  Texas.  Mr    Solo- 
mon. Mr   Stenholm.  Mr    Stump.  Mr, 
SuNDQUiST.  Mr   Tanner.  Mr   Tauzin. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr,  Thomas 
of    California.    Mr     Traficant,    Mr 
Vander  Jagt,  Mrs,  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr    Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Zeliff! 
H.R,  759    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease,  in  an  expeditious  and 
environmentally  sound  manner,  lands  m  the 
coastal  plain  study  area  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  for  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, development,  and  production;  jointly. 
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to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  BOEHLERT: 
H  J.  Hen  96  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  4-10.  1991.  as  "National  School  Break- 
fast Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT 
H.J  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  limiting  the  number  of  terms  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  MACHTLEY 
H.J.  Res.  100  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Portugal:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreigii  Affairs. 

By  Mr  SABO 
H.J  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  repeal  the  22d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  remove  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  terms  an  Individual  may  serve  as 
President:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  September  8.  1991, 
and  ending  on  September  M.  1991.  as  "Na- 
tional Historically  Black  Colleges  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    TALLON    (for    himself.     Mr 
RnTH.  Mr    Rahall.  Mr.  Bilbrav.  Mr 
Clement.  Mr    Gilma>-.  Mr    Hammek 
SCHMIDT.  Mr  Cark.  Mrs   Vuca.novich, 
Mr.  RlTTER.   Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr. 
Bevill): 
H.J.  Res  100.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  second  week  in  May  1991  as  "National 
Tourism  Week",  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   MICHEL 
H.  Res.  49.  Resolution  designating  member- 
ship on  certain  standing  committees  of  the 
House. 

By  Mr  GONZALEZ 
H.  Res.  SO.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  In  the  Ist  sess.  of  the  102d  Congress. 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 


to  Amanda  Vasquez  Walker:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


MKMi'H!.-\LS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 

10.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  relative 
to  commending  President  Bush.  Congress, 
and  Nebraskans  for  their  roles  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis  and  expressing  support  for  the 
U.S.  actions  'evolving  Operation  Desert 
Shield  -i.ia  Operation  Desert  Storm:lo  the 
'^Jinmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California 
H.R    760    A  bill  to  permit  Willie  C    Harris 
to  present  a  claim  against  the  United  States 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  chapter  171  of 
title  28.   United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr   SCHUMER 
H  R.  761    A  bill  to  waive  the  foreign  resi- 
dency requirement  for  the  granting  of  a  visa 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H  R  22   Mr  Bartlett. 

H  R   23   Mr   Barti,ETT. 

H.R    68:    Mr    Batema.n.   Mr    Cooper.   Mr. 

GALLEGLY.    Mr.    GE.JDEN80N.    Mr     GUNDERSOS. 

Mr    JoHNSTo.N   of   Florida.   Mr.    Swift.    Mr 
Gree.n'  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot 

H  R.  82:  Mr.  McNl'LT^'.  Mr  Owen.s  of  Utah, 
Mr  GUARiNi.  Mr  Towns,  and  Mr  Serrano 

H  R  83:  Mr  Hollowav 

H  R  123:  Mr  Quillen  and  Mr  Hollowav. 

H  R  127:  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr. 
Bateman.  Mr  Paxon,  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr 
BONioR,  Mr  Lagomarsino,  Mr  Brl'ce,  Mr 
Hamilton,  Mr  Gallo.  Mr  Packard,  Mr 
Chapman.  Mr.  Ackerman.  .Mr  Payne  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr  Hefner,  Mrs  Morella.  Mr.  Han 
sen,  Mr  Harris.  Mr  Erdreich.  Mr  Bilbray. 
Mr  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr  DeFazio. 
Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr  Kolbe. 
Mr.  Murtha.  Mr  McCollum.  Mr  McHuoh. 
Mr  Solomon.  Mrs  Kennelly.  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  McNULTY. 

H  R  135:  Mr  BfNNING.  Ms  Long.  Mr  Bry 
ant.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr  Lewis  of  California 
Mr  Feighan.  Mr  Kolter.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr 
DoRNAN  of  California.  Mrs  Morella.  Mr 
Hatcher.  Mr  Montgomery.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr 
McGrath.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa 
chusetts.  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Camp 
BELL  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr  Rogers,  Mr 
Combest,  Mr  Hall  of  Texas.  Ms.  Molinari 
Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Al'Coin.  Mr  Bruce.  Mr 
Carr.  Mr  Chapman.  Mr  Walker.  Mr  Liv 
ingston.  Ms.  Kaptlr.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 
Mr.  RriTER.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr 
Emerson,  and  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H  R   180   Mr   McCloskey 

H  R  232   Mr   McCl<08KEY 

H  R  295  Mr  Shays.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr  Ober 
STAR.  Mr  Sanders.  Mr  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton.  Mr  Mavroules.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  LaFaixe.  Mr.  Donnelly,  and 
Mr  Hertel 

H  R   300:  Mr  Serrano 

H  R  328  Mr  Murtha.  Mr  Kleczka.  Mr 
Hochbruecknkr.  and  Mr  Faleomavaega 

HR  330  Mr  Dellums.  Mr  Borski.  Mr 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr  Bacchus. 

H  R.  346:  Mr  LENT.  Mr  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  Mr   Inisofe 

HR  413:  Mr  SHAY.'i.  Ms  Pelosl  Mr 
McGrath.  Mr  Towns,  and  Mr  Yates. 

H  R  4M   Mr  RiTTER  and  Mr  Fawell. 

H  R  415   Mr   HYDE. 

H  R  459  Mr  Gordon.  Mr  Ravenel.  Mr 
Perkins.  Mr  Walsh.  Mr  Lanca.ster.  Mr 
Rogers.  Mr.  Stenhol.m.  Mr  Bateman.  Mr 
Emerson.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Hatcher,  and 
Mr  Espy. 

H  R  473   Mr  Thomas  of  Georgia 

H  R  508:  Mr  BAKER.  Mr  Huckabv.  Mr 
Hayes  of  lA>uislana.  Mr  Jefferson.  Mr  Liv- 
ingston. Mr  McCrery.  and  Mr  Tauzin 

HR  516:  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Bustama.nte.  Mr  Abercrompie.  Mr  espy. 
Mrs  Kennelly.  Mr  Vento.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mrs 
MINK,  Mr  Stokes.  Mr  Roybal.  Mr  DeFazio. 
Mr  Chapman.  Mr  Lehman  of  California. 
Mrs   LowEY  of  New  York,  and  Mr  Towns. 

H  R  524  Ms  Kaptur.  Mr  Smhth  of  Florida, 
Mr   Serrano,  Mr   Scheuer,  and  Mr.  Borski 

H  R.  525  Mr  MILLER  of  Waehlngto:.,  Mr 
Rangel,  Mr  Hatcher.  Mr  Sa,vtorum.  Ms 
Slaughter  of  New  York,  Mr  Martinez.  Mr. 
Chapman.     Mr      Fazio.     Mr     Spe,nce.     Mr 


McNult^'.  Mrs  MoRELij^,  Mr  Zimmer.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr  Bilbray.  Mr.  Jontz.  Mr. 
Serrano,  and  Mr.  Hochbrueckner 

H.R.  534  Mr  Tallon,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr 
Pallone,  Mr  Bonior,  Mr  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr  Goss.  Mr  FUSTER.  Mr  Horton. 
Mr  Gordon,  Mr  Petri,  Mr  Ravenel.  .Mr  de 
Lugo,  Mr  Camp,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Studds.  Mrs. 
Lloyd.  Mr  DeFazio.  Mr  Fascell.  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr  Rohrabacher.  Mr  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr  Oberstar.  Mr  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr  Hertel. 

HR  559:  Mr  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  .Mr 
Ar.mey.  Mr  Campbell  of  Colorado,  and  Mr 
Lent 

H.R.  571:  Mr  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Kap- 
tur. and  Mr  de  Lugo 

H  R.  572:  Mr  Yates.  Mr  MILLER  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr  Rangel.  Mr  Ravenel.  and  Mr. 
Machtley 

H  R   588   Mr   McClX)SKEY. 

H  R  602  Mr  Barnard.  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Ms  Kap- 
tur, Mr.  Paxon,  Mr  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr  Ray.  and  Mr  Tallon. 

H  R.  658  Mrs  Lloyd.  Mr  HORTON.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr  Jenkins.  Mr 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr  Towns. 
Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Espy.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Hastert. 
and  Mr  Valentine. 

H  R  672  Mr  Serrano. 

H  J.  Res  2  Mr  Thomas  of  Wyoming 

H  J   Res.  17:  Mr   Holloway 

H  J  Res  57  Mr  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr 
Bateman,  Mr  Martinez.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr 
Costello.  Mr  Zimmer,  Mr  skeen,  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Serrano,  .Mr  Pallone.  Mr.  Fus- 
TER.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia.    Mr    Owens   of  Utah,    and    Mr. 

GUARINI. 

H.J  Res.  87:  Mr  Duncan.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr  Bateman. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr  McDermott.  Mr  Thomas 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mr  Acker.van.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Connecticut.  Mr  Bliley.  Mr  Wolf.  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr  Dor- 
nan  of  California.  Mr  Lent.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Bacchus. 
Mr  Machtley,  Mr  Carper,  Mr.  Boucher. 
and  Mr   Ritter 

H.J  Res  95  Mr  Hughes.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr 
Spratt.  Mr  Jefferson.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr  Blaz.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr  Mav- 
roules. and  Mr  Whitte.n. 

H.  Con  Res  47  Mr  Skelton.  Mr.  CLEanENT. 
and  Mr.  Applegatt:. 

H  Con  Res.  50:  Mr  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
WvDEN.  Mr  Cox  of  California.  Mr  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr  McNulty'.  Mr  Fogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Berelter.  Mr  Shays.  Mr  de 
Lugo.   Mr.   Kolter.    .Mr    Armey,   and   Mrs. 

B^-RON 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr  Walsh.  Mr  Sanders. 
AND  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H  Res.  38:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Rahall  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Florida.  Mr 
Clement.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr  Spence,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr  Machtley.  Mr 
Rangel.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr  Roe.  Mr 
Ravenel.  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr  Jefferson. 


PETIT  I(»-\S    ETC. 

Under  clause  1     !  rule  XXII. 

21.  The  SPEAKER  prt-sented  a  petition  of 
the  city  of  Warner  Robins.  GA.  relative  to 
the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  REAPPRAISAL 
OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

of  missolk; 
in  the  house  of  repre.sen't.\tives 
Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 
Mr     COLEMAN    of    Missouri     Mr.    Speaker. 
Chairman  William  D    Ford  recently  delivered 
this    speech   before   the   Coalition   of   Higher 
Education    Assistance    Organizations    on    the 
coming    reauthorization    ot    the    Higher    Edu- 
cation Act    As  the  Education  arxj  Labor  Con> 
mittee    rrxives   toward   a   comprehensive    re- 
appraisal  of  the   higher   education   programs, 
particularly    Federal   student   aid,    I   think   that 
this    speech    sets   forth    some   general    ideas 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  Members 
ot  this  House 

The  speech  follows 
Reauthorization  of  TTtle  IV  of  the  Higher 

Education  Act:  Goals  and  Proposals 
(Speech   by   Congressman   William   D.    Ford. 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  I 

I  am  very  pleased  to  again  address  a  meet- 
ing of  COHEAO.  As  you  know  the  principal 
education  issue  on  Congress'  agenda  this 
year  will  be  the  reauthorization  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act.  I  expect  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education  which  will  handle  this  reauthor- 
ization, and  1  will  also  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 

I  look  forward  to  again  working  with 
COHEAO  during  the  reauthorization.  I  ex- 
pect that  in  the  near  future  Congressman 
Tom  Coleman,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, and  I  will  be  asking  COHEAO  and 
other  interested  organizations  to  give  us 
their  recommendations  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

Today  I  would  like  to  offer  you  some  per- 
sonal and  preliminary  thoughts  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  the  student  assistance  programs 
These  thoughts  are  nei-essari!y  preliminary 
since  we  have  not  yet  organized  the  sub- 
committees of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  I  have,  therefore,  not  had 
the  benefit  of  consullmK  with  my  colleagues, 
reviewing  proposals  from  the  administration 
and  the  higher  education  community  or 
being  informed  by  hearings.  Those  caveats 
having  been  noted,  let  me  skeuh  out  for  you 
some  of  the  broad  principles  and  basic  goals 
that  I  believe  v'V.  and  should  guide  the  reau- 
thorizaf'Oii  of  title  IV  and  indicate  some  of 
x*:i  Kinds  of  changes  in  title  IV  that  might 
be  effective  in  achieving  those  goals 

The  first  principle  thai  1  believe  will  char- 
acterize this  reaulhorlzation  of  title  IV  is 
that  there  will  be  a  thorough  reexamirialion 
of  all  of  the  programs  I  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation during  the  reauthonzalions  of  1980 
and  1966  Basically,  these  reauthorizations 
only  tinkered  with  the  programs  I  expect 
that  this  reauthorization  will  be  different. 
This    time    we   will    put    everything   on    the 


table  and  make  major  and  fundamental 
changes  where  ihey  are  called  for.  I  consider 
no  program  sacred  or  untouchable.  We  may 
end  up  with  some  or  many  of  the  current 
programs  but  it  will  only  be  after  having 
carefully  considered  each  program  on  its 
merits. 

It  is  time  for  a  thorough  reexamination  of 
the  programs  since  the  last  major  changes 
were  made  m  1972.  nearly  two  decades  ago. 
Since  1972  the  progra.ms  have  grown  and 
evolved  without  a  clear  plan  or  logic.  Today 
they  are  less  like  a  carefully  Integrated  and 
well  balanced  structure  and  more  lilte  a 
coral  reef,  a  convoluted  mass  that  has  grown 
by  accretion. 

A  second  principle  for  this  reauthorization 
derives  from  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
Federal  policy  making  for  higher  education. 
Such  a  review  indicates  that  we  have  only 
been  able  to  make  major  changes  and  major 
advances  in  higher  education  policy  when 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  work  in 
cooperation  and  partnership.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  with  respect  to  the  G.I.  bill  of 
1944.  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and 
the  education  amendments  of  1972.  There- 
fore. I  look  forward  to  a  major  reauthoriza- 
tion initiative  from  the  administration  that 
will  help  set  the  reauthorization  agenda  and 
provide  the  basis  for  a  cooperative  working 
relationship  between  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 1  hope  that  the  administration 
will  be  a  major  player  in  this  reauthoriza- 
tion and  that  President  Bush  will  emerge 
from  it  with  his  claim  to  be  the  'education 
President"  vindicated 

Finally,  the  guiding  principle  of  this  reau- 
thorization of  title  IV  will  be  enhancing 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  for 
Americans-  We  know  that  high  abilitylow 
income  students  are  significantly  less  likely 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  high 
school  than  high  ability  high  income  stu- 
dents. For  example,  a  recent  report  notes 
that  "a  student  from,  a  high  family  income 
background  has  8  to  13  limes  greater  chance 
of  having  a  baccalaureate  degree  by  age  24 
than  does  a  student  from  a  low  family  in- 
come background."  It  is  clear  that  we  are 
not  developing  the  human  resources  of  our 
Nation  to  enable  us  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  world  economy  It  is  equally  clear  thai 
we  are  frustrating  the  aspirations  of  m.iHions 
of  our  citizens  who  lack  the  resources  to  con- 
tinue their  education  beyond  high  school. 
Therefore  our  overriding  principle  must  be 
to  emerge  from  this  reauthorization  with  a 
title  IV  that  more  effectively  provides  access 
to  postsecondary  education  for  those  with 
the  talent  and  the  ability  to  benefit  from  it. 
The  purpose  of  title  IV  is  not  to  support  in- 
stitutions, administrators,  lenders,  student 
loan  agencies.  secondary  markets  or 
servicers.  The  purpose  of  title  IV  is  to  ex- 
pand educational  opportunities,  and  the  pro- 
grams and  delivery  systems  must  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  in  meet- 
ing that  objective. 

In  light  of  these  principles,  I  expect  that 
five  goals  will  guide  the  title  IV  reauthoriza- 
tion effort. 

First,  we  know  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  Federal  grant  assistance  has  eroded  sig- 


nificantly in  the  last  decade  and  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  shift  from  grants  to  loans  as 
the  primary  source  of  Federal  student  aid. 
We  must  restore  the  purchasing  power  of 
grants  and  reinstate  grant  assistance  as  the 
primary  vehicle  for  access  to  postsecondary 
education  particularly  for  the  lowest  income 
students. 

Second,  middle  income  and  working  fami- 
lies have  seen  their  incomes  stagnate  while 
the  costs  of  higher  education  have  Increased 
faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  series  on  the  economic  sta- 
tus of  middle  America  was  appropriately  ti- 
tled "Scraping  By."  Another  recent  New 
York  Times  analysis  indicates  that  m  terms 
of  inflation  adjusted  incomes,  "most  Ameri- 
cans are  entering  the  1990's  worse  off  than 
they  were  in  the  early  1970's."  It  is  no  won- 
der that  over  80%  of  the  public  in  a  recent 
poll  agreed  with  the  statement  that  ■'college 
costs  are  rising  at  a  rate  that  will  put  col- 
lege out  of  reach  of  most  people."  In  addi- 
tion, title  IV  needs  analysis  produces  results 
that  most  people  find  unfair  and  unreason- 
able. Most  people  don't  just  grumble  when 
they  learn  their  expected  family  contribu- 
tion they  shake  their  heads  in  disbelief.  For 
example,  the  notion  that  home  or  farm  eq- 
uity represents  a  resource  available  to  pay 
for" higher  education  is  greeted  with  derisive 
laughter.  We  must  restore  eligibility  for  the 
student  aid  programs  to  middle  income  and 
working  families. 

Third,  the  student  aid  programs  have  been 
tarnished  by  a  drumbeat  of  reports  detailing 
the  exploitation  of  students  by  unscrupulous 
schools,  growing  default  costs,  schools  offer- 
ing overpriced  and  inferior  educational  pro- 
grams and  schools  and  lenders  with  unac- 
ceptable default  rates.  Default  costs  in  ex- 
cess of  $2  billion  a  year  may  be  explainable 
but  they  are  politically  intolerable.  The  easy 
assumption  can  no  longer  be  made  that  ev- 
eryone who  assumes  the  title  of  educator  of- 
fers a  quality  educational  program  or  puts 
the  interests  of  students  uppermost.  The  re- 
sult of  the  criticism  of  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  record  of  abuses  has  been  to 
create  a  negative  perception  of  the  effective- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  programs.  We  must 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  programs. 
Indeed,  restoring  public  confidence  in  the 
programs  is  an  absolute  precondition  for  re- 
newing the  com.mitment  to  grant  assistance 
and  extending  Federal  aid  to  middle  income 
and  working  fam.ilies. 

Fourth,  the  student  aid  programs  have  be- 
come increasingly  complex.  Students  and 
their  fam.ilies  are  frequently  bewildered  by 
the  maze  of  program.s,  forms,  documentation 
and  players  Most  Stafford  student  loans,  for 
example,  have  seen  different  players  in- 
volved in  making  each  loan— a  borrower,  a 
lender,  a  school,  a  guarantor,  a  secondary 
market,  a  ser\-icer  and  the  Departm.enl  of 
Education.  The  complexity  of  the  program.s 
1?  defeating  their  basic  purpose  This  com- 
plexity has  itself  t)ecom.e  a  barrier  to  edu- 
caiionai  opportunity  for  students  from,  low- 
income  and  disadvantaged  fam.ilies  We  must 
simplify  the  progra.ms  and  ihe  delivery  sys- 
tem. 

Fifth,  the  target  population  of  the  student 
aid     program.s     is    frequently     ill-informed 
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about  the  availability  of  aid  for  postsecond- 
ary  education,  the  rangre  of  postsecondary 
educational  opportunities  and  the  appro- 
priate hlRh  sthool  proKTams  that  lead  to  var- 
ious poatiiecondary  protframs  Students  and 
their  families  dont  know  that  they  can  and 
should  aspire  to  posteecondary  education  or 
If  the  aspiration  is  nitkerlnK  In  their  mind 
they  don't  know  the  appropriate  path  to  fol- 
low We  must  siKniflcAntly  strenijthen  our 
outreach  and  Intervention  during  the  hi(fh 
school  and  even  the  middle  schocM  years 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  proposals 
that  could  shape  the  HtKher  Education  Act 
to  meet  these  goals   These  proposals  include 

Limit  Pell  grants  to  the  first  2  years  of 
postaecondary  education  or  alternatively  to 
the  first  half  of  a  student's  undergraduate 
postaecondary  education  program.  Also 
make  Pell  grants  an  entitlement  and  sub- 
stantially increase  the  Pell  grant  maximum 
I  Introduced  a  frontloadlng"  proposal  along 
these  lines  In  the  last  two  Congresaes  and  It 
has  received  some  favorable  comment.  It 
would  increase  grant  assistance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  pcjstsecondary  education  to  provide 
for  greater  access  for  low-income  students 

At  the  same  time,  limit  student  loans 
(with  a  substantially  Increased  loan  maxi- 
mum) to  those  periods  during  which  an  un- 
dergraduate Is  not  receiving  a  Pell  grant 
This  change  could  make  major  reductions  In 
default  costs  by  eliminating  loan  eligibility 
for  the  highest  risk  students—those  In  the 
first  two  years  of  postaecondary  education 
and  those  in  short  term  courses 

Essentially  the  savings  made  by 
frontloadlng  Pell  grants  and  by  reducing  de- 
faults could  be  used  to  buy  the  higher  Pell 
grant  maximum 

In  addition,  grants  could  be  increased  by 
phasing  out  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  FYogram  with  the  funds  from  the  re- 
volving funds  b<'lng  channeled  into  the  SEOG 
Program  Eliminating  Stafford  loans  for  be- 
ginning studentj<  and  phasing  out  NDSL 
would  also  make  for  a  simpler  system  par- 
ticularly for  those  entering  postaecondary 
education. 

Grants  could  also  be  increased  by  raising 
the  SEXXJ  match  and  by  requiring  that  the 
SSIG  Program  mat^h  only  new  State  appro- 
priations for  need  based  grants  each  year. 
Grant  funds,  and  indeed  all  campus-based 
funds,  could  be  better  targeted  to  those  In- 
stitutions with  the  neediest  students  by 
eliminating  the  hold  harmless  provisions  in 
the  cam  pus- based  allocation  formulas 

There  la  much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the 
proposal  that  has  recently  been  floated  from 
the  Bush  Administration  Under  this  pro- 
posal  the  Stafford  Loan  Program  would  be 
replaced  by  a  direct  Umn  program  financed 
by  Federal  appropriations  Such  a  system 
could  mak"  i,ne  same  volume  of  loans  avail 
able  :.i,  a  significantly  reduced  cost  This 
v.ould  allow  for  the  expansion  of  student  aid 
to  meet  the  needs  of  moderate  income  and 
working  families  Such  a  system  could  also 
be  dramatically  simpler  for  students  and  for 
Institutions  by  eliminating  private  lenders 
and  much  of  the  student  loan  bureaucracy 
The  University  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
would  no  longer  have  to  deal  with  all  M 
guarantors  and  several  hundred  different 
lenders 

The  Integrity  of  the  programs  could  be  en- 
hanced and  public  confidence  in  them  re- 
stored by  spei  ifving  more  rigorous  standards 
of  financial  solvency  and  administrative 
competence  for  Institutions,  by  requiring 
minimum  Federal  standards  for  State  llcens 
Ing  of  institutions,  by  providing  that  all  In- 
stitutions must  be  recertified  and  rellcensed 


using  the  new  tougher  standards,  by  restrict- 
ing commissioned  salespersons  in  the  re- 
cruitment, admissions  and  financial  aid 
processes,  by  mandating  pro  rata  tuition  re- 
fun<ls  and  by  prohibiting  abuses  in  branching 
and  clock  hour  credit  hour  conversion 

The  programs  could  t>e  simplified,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  proposals  already  mentioned,  by 
providing  for  a  single  needs  analysis  for  all 
title  IV  programs,  by  creating  a  simple  ellgi 
billty  determination  for  those  who  are  al 
ready  being  served  by  other  public  income- 
tested  programs  by  mandating  a  single  free 
Federal  student  aid  application  form  and  by 
adopting  outcome-based  accountability  rath- 
er than  relying  on  mlcromanagement  of  the 
student  aid  process. 

A  Pell  grant  entitlement  and  simplified 
program  delivery  systems  would  certainly 
enhance  early  Intervention  and  outreach  ef- 
forts In  addition,  the  State  Student  Incen- 
tive Grant  Program  might  be  completely 
transformed  Into  matching  grants  to  the 
States  for  early  intervention  efforts  If  the 
original  purpose  of  the  SSIG  Program  was  to 
Introduce  all  States  to  need-based  grant  pro 
grams,  perhaps  It  is  time  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  States  to  try  early  Intervention 
programs. 

I  believe  that  these  are  all  Ideas  that  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  I  expect 
that  they  will  be  seriously  considered.  Obvi- 
ously most  of  them  need  to  be  fleshed  out 
and  refined  1  am  sure  there  also  will  be 
many  other  meritorious  ideas  put  forth  by 
COHEAO  and  others.  These  Ideas  are  not  my 
agenda.  Rather  I  have  listed  them  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  scope  of  this  reauthoriza- 
tion and  my  Intent  to  carefully  reexamine 
title  IV  with  no  holds  barred  I  look  forward 
to  your  participation  and  your  contribution 
to  that  effort. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ARCTIC 
COASTAL  PLAIN  DOMESTIC  EN- 
ERGY LEASING  ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OK  .^LA.SK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  rkprf:sp:ntatives 
Wednesday .  January  30.  I99I 

Mr  YOUNG  ot  Alaska  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
together  with  almost  lOO  ot  my  colleagues 
today  to  introduce  long  overdue  legislation 
which  woukj  move  us  away  from  a  reliance  on 
toreign  sources  ol  energy  while  creating  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ol  new  jobs  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  investment  right  here  in  the 
United  States  The  Arctic  Coastal  Plain  Do- 
mestic Energy  Leasing  Act  o(  1991  would  do 
what  the  overwhelming  ma)oritv  of  Alaskans 
want — authonze  tt>e  Secretary  ol  ttie  Interior 
to  expeditiously  lease  a  small  sliver  of  Alaska 
adjacent  to  Prudtxw  Bay  tor  environmentally 
sound  oil  and  gas  leasing,  exptoration  and  de- 
velopment 

The  so-called  1CX)2  Area — named  after  sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  Alaskan  NatKXial  Interest 
Larxls  Conservation  Act.  ot  ANILCA  and 
sometimes  referred  to  as  ANWR.  of  which  it  is 
but  a  small  part — is  beyorxj  a  doubt,  the  rrwst 
pformsing  oil  and  gas  pfovince  remaining  in 
North  America  onshore  One  must  look  far 
and  wide  to  firxj  a  geotogist  who  will  dispute 
that  sctentiftc  fact  In  point  of  fact,  while  a  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  report  estimated  that  if 
oil  in  commercial  quantities  exists  the  si^e  of 
such  discovery  woukJ  be  between  3  billion  and 


9  bfllton  barrels  of  recoverable  oil.  others  fwve 
been  much  rrwre  optimistic  about  the  area's 
energy  potential  The  National  WikJIrte  Federa- 
tion, in  a  report  on  the  Coastal  Plain,  eip- 
pended  their  own  independent  analysis  of  the 
Department  of  the  intenor's  findings,  which  de- 
scnbed  the  Department's  estimates  as  con- 
servative. Recently,  Fortune  magazine  sug- 
gested that  )ust  one  of  the  structures  in  the 
Coastal  Plain — structure  No  18 — couW  yield 
300  billion  barrels  of  oil  or  more  if  it  is  full  To 
quote  Fortune,  "That  is  more  than  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's present  proved  reserves  of  about  254  bil- 
lion barrels  "  Finally,  Fortune  said  of  the  26 

structures  in  ANWR, in  ttie  extremely 

unlikely  event  thiat  even  one  is  full,  it  would 
alter  history"  And  there  are  26  potential  struc- 
tures in  ANWR 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  see  if  we  can 
change  history  it  is  time  to  see  if  we  have 
within  our  own  Ixjrders  the  answers  to  our  fu- 
ture energy  questions  It  is  time  to  open  the 
Coastal  Plain 

Our  Nation's  energy  situation  is  out  of  con- 
trol. The  export  of  over  Si 00  tMllion  per  year 
in  hard-earned  American  dollars  to  fund  gov- 
ernments in  unstaWe  parts  of  the  world  saps 
our  economic  and  national  security  The 
amount  this  Nation  spends  on  energy  impwrts 
annually  dwarfs  our  imports  of  foreign  cars 
which  run  on  this  energy 

The  real  tragedy,  Mr  Speaker,  is  that  Con- 
gress has  delayed  and  delayed  and  delayed 
on  this  matter  Four  years  ago.  tfie  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Coastal  Plain  be  opened  for  oil 
and  gas  leasing.  exp)loration.  development  and 
production  If  we  tTad  acted  at  that  tinne.  we 
would  know  today  whether,  as  Fortune  says, 
the  Coastal  Plain's  oil  potential  would  alter  his- 
tory Instead,  the  United  States  tias  rnoved 
from  38  percent  dependency  on  foreign  oil  4 
years  ago,  to  over  50  p>ercent  dependency 
today  This  is  chilling  because  even  under  an 
expeditious  leasing  system,  if  oil  is  found  in 
commercial  quantities,  it  will  be  the  year  2000 
before  oil  is  delivered  to  markets  in  the  lower 
48  States.  Dunng  this  time,  \t>e  producbon  arxj 
delivery  of  oil  via  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  is 
estimated  to  fall  from  its  present  2  million  bar- 
rels per  day  to  )ust  under  900  million  barrels 
At  todays  oil  prices,  that  nneans  that  even  it 
Congress  passes  this  legislation  today,  the 
United  States  will  be  spending  an  additional 
S25  million  per  day  lor  foreign  energy  in  the 
year  2000  Moreover,  the  United  States  will  be 
that  much  nxxe  dependent  upwn  foreign — 
probably  Persian  Gulf — sources  lor  the  energy 
that  runs  our  Nation 

As  an  Alaskan  concerned  about  the  environ- 
nnent  of  our  North  Slope  and  the  impact  upon 
the  people  who  live  m  the  region,  I  believe  it 
IS  the  height  of  recklessness  to  delay  further 
our  authonzation  to  eupkxe  this  area  If  we 
urxJertake  a  prudent,  deliberate  course  at  this 
time,  we  need  not  be  forced  dunng  an  emer- 
gerx;y  to  invade  this  area  to  satisfy  tfie  needs 
of  an  energy-hungry  nation  Alaskans  have 
proven  that  the  Arctic  areas  ol  our  Nation  can 
be  developed  consistent  with  environmental 
protection  The  canlx)u  herd  in  and  around 
PrixJhoe  Bay  has  increased  sixfokj  since  de- 
velopment was  undertaken  tfiere  in  the  late 
1960s  Visual  impacts  have  been  reduced  as 
new  technokjgies  have  been  developed  by  an 
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industry  which  20  years  ago  was  unfamiliar 
with  operations  in  ttie  Arctic.  There  is  a  direct 
corollary  between  Alaskans'  familiarity  with  erv 
ergy  operations  on  the  North  Skape  and  their 
overwfielming  support  for  opening  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  ANWR. 

Alaskans  know  about  oil  production — we  are 
the  No.  1  producing  State  in  the  Union.  We 
know  it  can  be  done  safely,  and  we  fiave 
learned  from  the  Exxon  Valdez  the  con- 
sequerx^s  of  unsafe  operation.  Despite  this 
tragic  event,  opening  the  Coastal  Plain  is 
widely  supported  in  Alaska,  because  Alaskans 
understand  better  tfian  most  thie  successes  ol 
our  Arctic  oil  operations.  The  State  ol  Alaska 
and  its  r>ew  Governor  support  openir>g  the 
area  lor  leasing.  The  North  Slope  Borough 
government  supports  it.  The  people  of  Alaska 
support  It.  The  local  Eskimo  residents  on  the 
North  Slope  and  in  the  village  of  Kaktovik — in 
the  Coastal  Plain — support  leasing,  exf)loration 
and  development.  But  for  some  reason,  peo- 
ple wtx)  don't  live  there — or  have  never  been 
there — are  opposed  to  such  a  policy.  This  is 
desprte  the  fact  that  over  half  of  ANWR— 9.3 
million  acres — has  already  been  designated  as 
wiWerness. 

Still,  others  believe  that  exploration  arxJ  de- 
velopment of  the  Coastal  Plain  pose  undue 
nsks  to  the  canbou  arxl  tf>e  t)irds  wtx)  use  this 
area  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  the  surrv 
mer  I  can  only  report  that  the  expenence  and 
the  observation  of  expert  scientists  and  Es- 
kimo subsistence  hunters  on  lt\e  North  Slope 
IS  that  these  risks  are  extremely  minimal.  This 
IS  evidenced  by  the  substantial  increases  in 
caribou  populations  which  coirx;ide  with  Arctic 
development  of  the  last  20  years. 

I  do  not  worry  about  potential  nsks  to  wild- 
life, pirovided  the  proper  conditions  are  placed 
upon  such  development,  and  we  are  not 
forced  by  congressional  inaction  at  this  time  to 
initiate  an  emergency  leasing  program  in  the 
future.  I  do,  however,  worry  ctbout  the  real 
nsks  of  our  growing  dependency  on  imported 
oil,  particularty  Persian  Gulf  oil.  Oil  import  de- 
pendence creates  ternble  nsks  at  many  levels. 
These  nsks  have  received  IrttJe  congressional 
or  pHjbltc  attention  until  recently. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  our  Nation  will  embark 
upon  a  discussion  soon  on  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy  to  meet  future  needs. 
Such  a  strategy  must  of  necessity  include  a 
strer>gthened  commitment  to  conserving  en- 
ergy. But  conser-.ation  alone  will  not  wean  this 
Nation  frcr.i  the  transfer  of  our  wealth  and  our 
security  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Energy  is  the  Wood  that  courses  through  the 
arteries  of  our  great  Nation.  We  canrxjt  afford 
continued  transfusions  from  toreign  bodies  into 
our  own  lor  much  longer.  It  is  time  to  t>egin 
producing  our  own  energy,  our  own  blood, 
from  within  our  own  body.  The  Coastal  Plain 
is  a  good  place  to  begin  making  the  Nation 
well  again. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  committees  to  rrxjve 
swiftly  this  session  to  deal  with  this  matter, 
and  to  take  wfiat  may  be  a  histork:  step  to- 
wards U.S.  energy  independerKe.  I  urge  we 
vote  quickly  to  open  ANWR  to  environmentally 
responsible  domestic  oil  and  gas  leasing,  de- 
vek)pment  arxJ  production. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VA  GIVES  HIGH  PRIORITy  TO  CAS- 
UALTY AND  TRANSITION  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  DESERT  STORM  PER- 
SONNEL AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1991 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  are  of  one  mind  when  it  comes  to 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  are  serving  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm:  Their  safety  and  well- 
tieing  is  the  nx)St  Inportant  consideration  of 
the  war.  We  must  give  them  cutting-edge 
technology  and  topline  equipment  with  which 
to  fight  and.  regardless  of  individual  feelings 
about  the  war,  our  service  personnel  must 
know  that  they  have  the  collective  support  ol 
the  Amencan  people  and  our  allies.  This  sup>- 
port  extends  beyond  the  battlefiekj.  When  they 
come  home,  they  become  veterans.  And  they 
have  every  right  to  expiect  timely,  comp)as- 
sionate  responses  to  tfieir  claims  for  veterans' 
benefits. 

On  August  29  of  last  year,  the  Department 
ol  Veterans  Affairs  fVA)  set  in  motion  a  plan, 
mandated  by  the  Congress,  in  which  the  Na- 
tion's veterans'  hospitals  will  back  up  our  mili- 
tary hospitals  if  necessary  to  treat  casualties 
from  the  war.  Further,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  VA  has  implemented 
contingency  plans  to  help  meet  the  transition 
needs  of  Desert  Storm  personnel  and  their 
families. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
summary  of  the  VA  efforts  in  this  regard: 

VADOD  Contingency  Hospital  Sy'stem 

BACKGROUND 

Public  Law  97-174.  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration and  Department  of  Defense  Health 
Resources  Sharing  and  Emergency  Oper- 
ations Act.  signed  in  May  1982,  established 
the  VADOD  Contingency  Hospital  System. 
VA's  health-care  system  is  the  primary 
backup  to  DOD  in  case  of  war  or  a  national 
emergency  involving  military  personnel. 
VA's  backup  role  is  the  fourth  mission  of  the 
Veterans  Health  Services  and  FLesearch  Ad- 
ministration I'V'HSRA). 

The  primary  reason  for  establishing  this 
backup  hospital  system  was  to  provide  beds 
that  could  be  used  in  an  emergency  without 
expanding  the  DOD  hospital  system.  (During 
World  War  II.  DOD  had  500.000  beds.  The  cur- 
rent count  Is  approximately  16.000.) 
THE  CONTINGENCY  PLAN 

VHSRA's  Emergency  Medical  Preparedness 
Office,  located  at  the  Minneapolis  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  and  directed  by  Raymond  C 
Bonnabeau,  Jr.,  M.D..  is  the  focal  point  for 
Contingency  Plan  activities  and  is  in  regular 
contact  with  DOD's  Health  Affairs  Office 
The  Emergency  Facility  Operations  Center 
at  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Martinsburg.  W. 
Va  .  is  a  component  of  the  Emergency  Medi- 
cal FVeparedness  Office  and  is  the  control 
center  for  the  system. 

Under  the  VA,DOD  Contingency  Plan,  VA 
medical  centers  have  been  divided  into  three 
categories: 

Primary  hospitals  80 

Secondary  hospitals 79 

Installation  support  centers  86 

(Some  ISCs  also  are  primary  hospitals): 
Hospitals  designated  as  primary  hospitals 
could  receive  patients  directly  from  the  bat- 
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tlefleld  or  from  a  DOD  facility.  Secondary 
hospitals  would  receive  patients  from  the 
primary  hospital.  Installation  centers  8er\-e 
as  backup  to  the  military  hospitals  to  handle 
normal  caseload  if  military  hospital  staff  are 
called  to  service  elsewhere  All  VA  hospitals 
are  potential  sites  for  conventional  war  inju- 
ries as  well  as  chemical  casualties. 

The  hospitals  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Armed  Services  Medical  Regulating  Of- 
fice (ASMRO)  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base.  111. 
ASMRO  will  notify  a  VA  hospital  if  casual- 
ties are  being  sent  to  that  facility  A  VA  em- 
ployee ha£  been  detailed  to  ASMRO 

BED  AVAILABILm- 

When  military  personnel  are  in;ured  or  be- 
come ill  (or  civilians,  in  a  national  emer- 
gency such  as  an  earthquake  i.  they  would  be 
classified  in  one  of  eight  categories:  medi- 
cine, psychiatry,  surgery,  orthopedics,  spinal 
cord.  bums.  OB'CiTs'.  pediatrics 

VA  medical  centers  are  reporting  available 
beds  to  the  Emergency  Facility  Operations 
Center  at  Martinsburg.  Beds  are  reported  in 
the  eight  categories  according  to  availabil- 
ity within  24  hours.  TTiese  figures  are  being 
reported  on  a  daily  basis.  Martinsburg.  In 
turn,  reports  them  to  ASMRO  The  contin- 
gency plan  developed  under  PL  97-174  speci- 
fied that  25.000  VA  beds  could  be  freed  up 
within  a  one-month  penod  to  receive  pa- 
tients. This  figure  was  not  determined  spe- 
cifically for  the  Iraqi  situation  Currently, 
facilities  are  reporting  the  following  regard- 
ing bed  availability:  Within  72  hours.  15.000: 
72  hours,  up  to  1  month.  25.000 

Bed  reporting  refiects  the  number  of  pa 
tients  who  could  be  discharged,  the  num,ber 
of  patients  who  could  be  transferred  to  an- 
other VA  facility  or  a  non-VA  hospital,  and 
the  Impact  of  the  loss  of  VA  Reser\'e  person- 
nel who  may  be  called  up  or  volunteer.  No 
beds  are  being  reported  that  cannot  be  fully 
staffed 

TRAINING  INrnATI\-ES 

VA.  DOD  and  civilian  health-care  providers 
received  a  3-hour  teleconference  training  ses- 
sion that  focused  on  infectious  diseases,  ex- 
posure to  chemical  weapons  and  combat 
stress.  'Cluster  workshops  "  have  been  held 
at  the  VA  Regional  Medical  Education  Cen- 
ter. Northport.  NY.;  Aberdeen  FToving 
Grounds.  Maryland:  and  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison. Indiana.  Briefings  on  infectious  dis- 
eases, exposure  to  chemical  weapons  and 
combat  traumatic  stress  were  held  for  key 
clinical  and  administrative  staff  from  medi- 
cal centers  designated  as  primary  receiving 
centers.  In  addition.  Vet  Centers  close  to  pri- 
mary sites  sent  one  counselor  from  their  re- 
spective facilities. 

Veterans  Benefits  administration  Contin- 
gency   Planning    for  Operation   Desert 

Storm 

background 

WTiile  Operation  I>e8ert  Storm  will  affect 
all  operations  of  VA  regional  offices,  the  pro- 
gram most  affected  will  be  the  Veterans 
Services  Divisions.  Adjudication  Divisions 
may  also  experience  a  slgmificant  increase  in 
disability  compensation,  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  workloads. 
priortti'  AcrrvTnis 

The  following  areas  within  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration  iVBA)  have  been 
given  highest  priority: 

1.  Casualty  Assistance. — Services  to  families 
of  servlcemembers  killed  on  active  duty. 
TTiese  services  are  coordinated  with  military 
service  branches  and  EVefense  Department 
casualty  assistance  officers. 
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2.  Services  to  Disabled  ServicemembeTs—Ben- 
eflts  Information  and  claims  assistance  to 
personnel  returning  with  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses as  a  result  of  comtsat.  These  services 
will  be  provided  at  military  hospitals.  VA 
medical  centers,  physical  evaluation  boards 
and  other  military  locations. 

3.  Military  Liaison  Services-  Kn  upgraded 
information  dissemination  effort  with  mili- 
tary program  and  installation  officials  at  the 
national  and  local  level,  and  increased  Infor- 
mation delivery  at  military  locations  includ- 
ing reserve  and  national  guard  centers. 

i  Transition  i4ssutance— Expanded  delivery 
of  these  services  to  active  duty  mlllUry  per- 
sonnel within  180  days  of  separation  to  pro- 
vide employment  readiness,  and  Information 
on  benefits  and  other  services. 

GENERAL  REGIONAL  OFFICE  CONTINGENCY 
PLANNING 

Casualty  assistance  officers  have  been 
Identified  at  each  VA  regional  office. 

Veterans  Benefits  Counselors  have  been  po- 
sitioned at  each  of  the  VA  medical  centers 
that  have  been  designated  as  primary  sites 
to  receive  Desert  Storm  casualties 

Eight  VA  regional  offices  have  been  des- 
ignated as  processing  centers  for  Desert 
Storm  compensation  claims 

Regional  Office  Directors  will  assure  the 
following: 

Immediate  ptocesslng  of  notices  of  death 

Expediting  handling  of  servicemen's  group 
life  Insurance  claims. 

Coordinating  Joint  travel  and  family  visits 
with  military  officials. 

As  appropriate,  granting  of  presumptive 
ratings  for  active  duty  military  personnel 
likely  to  be  separated  or  retired  due  to  dis- 
ability, and  expediting  payments. 

Coordinating  with  VA  medical  centers  to 
ensure  Inunediate  notification  when  military 
personnel  are  assigned  there  as  patients 

Assigning  full  or  part-time  Veterans  Bene- 
fits Counselors  to  mlllUiry  medical  facilities, 
as  needed. 

Designating  a  Veterans  Services  Division 
staff  member  as  contact  point  for  referral  to 
military  sources  and  VA  Central  Office  con- 
trol point. 

Identifying  regional  office  personnel  (other 
than  Veterans  Benefits  Counselors  and  Vet- 
erans Claims  Examiners)  who  can  be  used  for 
field  contact  services  in  overload  or  emer- 
gency situations. 

VETERANS  SERVICES  DIVISION  CONTINGENCY 
PLANNING 

VBA  Regional  Office  Directors  and  Veter- 
ans Service  Officers  will  determine  which  of 
the  following  arrangements  are  required  in 
local  situations,  depending  on  the  volume  of 
Desert  Storm  activities 

As  necessary,  assign  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
current  Veter^as  Benefits  Counselor  staff 
(reglon»:  office-based)  to  responsibilities  as- 
s^'.ated  with  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

As  necessary,  suspend  veterans  benefits 
counsel  coverage  at  long-term  care  facilities 
for  three  months  and  dedicate  available  staff 
to  Operation  Desert  Storm 

Divert  staff  dedicated  to  compliance  sur- 
vey activities  to  Operation  Desert  Storm  to 
provide  contact  services. 

Divert  certain  field  examination  staff  to 
Operation  Desert  Storm  to  provide  contact 
activities. 

National  Cemetery  System  Contingency 

Planning  for  Operation  Desert  Storm 

background 

Prior  to  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  De 
fense  Department  had  reported  100  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  had  died  in  Operation 
Desert   Shield    Of  that  total.  59  deaths  oc 
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curred  In  the  Middle  East  and  41  deaths  were 
outside  the  theater  Twelve  of  those  who 
died  have  been  burled  In  national  cemeteries 
Three  others,  whose  bodies  were  not  recov- 
ered, have  been  memorallzed  Markers  from 
the  theater  are  marked  "Persian  Gulf." 
contingency  planning 

In    response    to   Operation    Desert    Storm. 
NCS  will  Institute  the  following  policies: 
Field  operations 

Has  esublished  liaison  and  coordination 
with  the  Defense  Departments  Casualty  As- 
sistance Office; 

Will  bury  all  remains  based  on  Casualty 
Assistance  Calls  Officer  notification. 

Cemetery  Directors: 

Will  accommodate  next-of-kin's  request  for 
date  and  time  of  burial.  Including  weekend 
or  holiday  burial.  (Normally.  NCS  does  not 
conduct  weekend  burials.) 

Will  maintain  close  working  relationships 
with  military  commands  to  ensure  that  hon- 
ors are  provided  at  burials,  reflecting  the  ut- 
most respect. 

Will  assist  with  arranging  for  chaplain  and 
other  arrangements  associated  with  the  bur- 
ial service 

Monument  service 

Monument  Service  has  expedited  process- 
ing and  delivery  of  headstones  and  markers 

by: 

designating  a  Persian  Gulf  project  man- 
ager 

coding  on  application  for  special  handling 

satisfying  all   requests   for  additional   In- 
scriptions at  government  expense 
general  information 

CravejjfM— Burial  in  the  national  ceme- 
teries Is  dependent  on  space  Approximately 
250.000  gravesltes  for  the  burial  of  full. 
casketed  remains  are  available  In  the  sys- 
tem. Gravesltes  are  net  reserved.  An  addi- 
tional 54.000  sites  are  available  for  the  burial 
or  Inurnment  of  cremated  remains. 

Military  honors  -NCS  does  not  provide 
military  honors  for  burial  services.  Honors 
are  provided  by  the  Armed  Forces,  normally 
at  the  discretion  of  the  nearest  base  com- 
mander. 

Caskets  —NCS  does  not  provide  caskets.  In 
cases  of  active-duty  deaths,  the  Defense  De- 
partment furnishes  caskets 

Headstones— tiCS  provides  headstones  or 
markers  at  National  Cemeteries  and  at  pri- 
vate cemeteries 


AMERICA  NOW  APPRECIATES  Mli.1- 
TARY  REBUILT  BY  RONALD 
REAGAN 


HON.  GER.\LD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

..ji-    .SKA    i.,Ur, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  .70,  1991 
Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  know  that 
some  ol  my  trierxls  on  ttie  other  side  ot  the 
aisle — especially  those  who  spent  the  I980's 
voting  against  any  weapons  system  more 
complicated  than  txjws  and  arrows— would 
rather  undergo  root  canal  work  than  admit 
Ronakl  Reagan  was  a  great  President 

And  I  hate  to  rub  it  m,  txit  all  America  is 
now  reioicing  that  Ronald  Reagan  rebuilt  our 
military  strength  That  rebuilt  military,  espe- 
cially Its  technological  superiority,  is  not  only 
winning  a  war,  if?  saving  lives 

An  example  ol  this  nationwide  celebration  is 
a  recent  column  by  Ralph  Manm  ol  the  Albany 
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Times-Union.  I  heartily  recommend  it.  and  with 
great  pleasure  place  it  m  today's  RECORD. 
The  article  follows. 

Wave  the  Flag  for  Reagan 
(By  Ralph  Martin) 
It's  no  time  to  talk  about  legislative  fol- 
lies, politics,  taxes,  budgets,  layoffs  and  the 
other  issues  that  usually  fill  up  this  space 
My  heart  wouldn't  be  In  It,  and  I'm  sure  your 
mind  wouldn't  be  on  it.  Were  at  war  Every- 
thing else  Is  secondary 

Can  we  voice  our  thanks  at  a  lime  like 
this''  It  wouldn't  seem  so  There's  nothing  to 
be  thankful  about  when  we're  in  the  midst  of 
combat  and  lives  are  being  lost.  Its  a  tragic 
time  in  history  But.  there  is  something  we 
can  be  thankful  for— or  at  least  appreciate. 
It's  our  military  might. 

We're  leveling  Iraq  as  if  it  were  a  pile  of 
wooden  blocks  being  swatted  by  a  pro 
rassler. 

Remember  how  Ronald  Reagan  was  raked 
over  the  coals  during  his  presidency  for  the 
billions  he  spent  on  weaponry''  Give  him 
credit.  He  wasn't  dozing  on  this  one.  He 
wanted  more  -more  manpower,  more  ships, 
more  aircraft.  It  seems  Secretary  of  Defense 
Cap  Weinberger  couldn't  spend  money  fast 
enough. 

This  gave  social  activists,  antlnukers  and 
other  peace  groups  plenty  of  reason  to  carry 
around  placards  in  protest.  Why  spend 
money  on  submarines  or  sophisticated  bomb- 
ers when  people  are  homeless,  diseases  are 
Incurable  and  defense  contractors  are  billing 
the  government  $600  for  toilet  seats?  They 
chanted. 

There  were  excesses.  Some  of  the  weapon 
systems  did  go  awry.  But  Ronald  Reagan,  as 
true  and  blue  as  an  old  shoe,  weathered  the 
storm  We  needed  a  strong  military,  he  in- 
sisted, at  any  cost.  How  his  steadfast  ap- 
proach has  paid  off  today  The  foresight  of 
Reagan  and  determination  of  George  Bush  is 
there  for  all  to  see  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm  So  far  we.  and  our  allies,  have  blown 
the  enemy  away  with  unchallenged  air  domi- 
nance, while  suffering  only  minimal  casual- 
ties. When  the  ground  troops  swing  Into  full 
action,  you  can  bet  they'll  be  Just  as  effec- 
tive. 

Might  is  the  only  thing  the"  likes  of  the 
"Butcher  of  Baghdad"  seems  to  know.  If  he 
thought  we  were  bluffing,  he  knows  better 
now. 

A  butcher?  Yes  How  else  would  one  de- 
scribe a  person  who  condones  the  use  of 
I  hemical  warfare,  takes  hostages  as  human 
shields,  overruns  countries,  removes  babies 
from  incubators  and  hideously  tortures  those 
who  oppose  him?  He's  been  compared  to  a 
modern-day  Hitler,  even  worse 

The  peace  advocates  ignore,  or  conven- 
iently overlook,  these  atrocities  No  one  can 
question  the  sincerity  of  anti-war  protesters, 
but  they're  playing  right  into  the  hands  of 
Saddam  Hussein  while  seemingly  forgetting 
this  no  longer  is  a  small,  compact  world.  It 
is  one  of  nuclear  weapons,  electronic  gadg- 
etry  and  aircraft  that  wink  at  the  sound  bar- 
rier Today  it's  Kuwait,  tomorrow  it's        .? 

Unless  human  nature  changes,  there  al- 
ways will  be  Saddam  Husseins  and  always 
will  be  wars  We  just  have  to  be  on  the  side 
of  freedom  and  lie  prepared  And  we  were, 
thanks  to  Reagan  and  Bush 

Some  decisiveness  in  the  White  House  was 
long  overdue  Why  should  we.  the  strongest 
nation  on  E^rth.  sit  around  while  hostages 
are  Uken  and  tinhorn  dicutors  bully  us  and 
others'"  We  have  to  stand  up  for  what  is 
right  President  Carter  proved  a  wimp  when 
he   bouhed    the   Iranian   hostage   situation 
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Pre.sident  Reagan  (although  a  booster  of  our 
military!  failed  to  act  decisively  when  250 
Marines  were  killed  in  Beirut.  Now  the  tide 
of  timidity  is  changing  under  Bush  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Force  is  the  only  thing  bullies  understood. 
Not  logic,  not  diplomacy,  not  reasoning,  but 
force.  After  winning  this  war  with  the  aid  of 
our  United  Nations  allies,  we  won't  be  taken 
so  lightly.  The  dictators  and  terrorists  of  the 
world  will  pause  before  staging  a  skyjacking. 
taking  a  hostage,  torturing  the  innocent, 
raping  their  enemies  and  committing  other 
sins  against  humanity.  They'll  realize  they 
can't  get  away  with  it. 

Let's  just   hope  and  pray   this  is  a  mer 
cifully   short   war.   one   in   which   casualties 
will  be  few  on  both  sides  and  American  mili- 
tary men  and  women  soon  will  be  reunited 
with  their  loved  ones. 

Until  their  Job  is  done,  our  thoughts  will 
be  with  them,  along  with  one  columnist's  ap- 
preciation of  military  might  due.  in  large 
part,  to  a  flag-waving  president  named 
Reagan. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  TAGLIABUE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1991 

Mr  l_ANTOS  Mr  Sp)eaker.  with  the  memory 
ot  a  great  Super  Bowl  still  fresh  m  our  minds. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
contribution  to  the  game  cannot  be  measured 
m  yardage,  passing  percentages,  or  points 
That  man  is  Paul  Tagliabue,  the  commissioner 
of  the  National  Football  League 

Born  IP  Jersey  City,  NJ  in  1940,  Mr 
Tagliabue,  demonstrated  early  m  his  life  the 
talents  and  abilities  that  have  enabled  him  to 
nse  to  the  top  He  is  truly  an  exceptional  indi- 
vidual worthy  of  this  body's  recognition  and 
praise  An  athlete,  a  scholar,  a  businessman, 
a  family  man — Mr  Tagliabue,  excels  m  all  that 
he  puts  his  hand  to 

Known  to  his  Hoya  teammates  at  George- 
town University  as  "Mr  Chairman  ot  the 
Boards."  Paul  Tagliabue.  was  a  model  of  hard 
work  and  diligence  on  the  baskettall  court  His 
grit  was  an  inspiration  to  those  with  whom  he 
played  But  he  was  more  than  just  an  athlete 
at  Georgetown,  where  he  graduated  in  1962 

He  was  ab\e  to  balance  his  love  of  sports 
with  his  academic  studies  The  combination  of 
his  natural  scholastic  talents  and  his  work 
ethic  culminated  in  his  being  named  a  Rhodes 
Scholar  f'^.aiist — a  crowning  academic 
achif>'.  cment. 

In  1965  he  graduated  with  a  degree  in  law 
from  New  'Vork  University,  where  he  edited  the 
Law  Review  His  professional  career  has  t)een 
nothing  short  of  meteoric.  After  a  clerkship 
with  the  US  Claims  Court,  Mr  Tagliabue 
worked  for  3  years  as  a  defense  analyst  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  He  then  joined 
the  Washington  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling, 
where  his  professional  association  with  the 
National  Fcxjttiall  League  t)egan.  In  1989.  he 
was  named  commissioner  after  a  fractious 
election 

In  ttie  ensuing  months  and  years,  he  has 
proven  a  most  worthy  choice  Putting  the  dif- 
ficult election  behirxj  him.  his  administrative 
talents  and  leadership  ability  quickly  won  the 
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praise  of  his  colleagues,  the  media  and  the 
fans  of  the  game.  Clearly,  he  has  placed  the 
N.F.L.  on  the  right  track  heading  toward  the 
21st  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  wtic  are  lucky  enough  to 
know  Mr  Tagliabue.  know  him  as  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  vision.  A  devoted  husband  of  26 
years  to  his  wife.  CharxJIer,  and  the  proud  fa- 
ther of  two  daughters.  Drew  and  Emily,  he  is 
a  rare  breed  indeed.  It  is  my  hope  that  wnen 
we  gathered  with  family  and  friends  to  watch 
the  New  York  Giants  prevail  over  the  Buftalo 
Bills  in  a  great  game,  we  remembered  the 
man  off  the  field  and  his  considerable  con- 
tribution to  the  game. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANNIE  MAI  HAMLETT 
MILLER 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TA.NNER 

OF  ti;nne!s.si;e 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  TANNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  educator  in  my 
congressional  distnct  who  is  being  honored  for 
her  many  years  of  dedication  in  the  field  of 
education.  Her  name  is  Annie  Mai  Hamlett  Mil- 
ler and  she  resides  m  Jackson.  IN 

Mrs  Miller  began  her  teaching  career  at 
Lane  College  in  Jackson  where  she  'was  an 
assistant  professor  of  English.  Her  marriage  to 
the  late  Rev.  Walter  Alfred  Miller  caused  her 
to  move  to  several  States  in  the  Midwest  area 
where  she  held  various  positions  at  Christian 
centers  before  returning  to  her  chosen  field  ol 
teaching.  In  1966.  she  returned  to  Lane  Col- 
lege where  she  served  in  various  capacities 
including  a  teacher  of  English,  and  director  of 
research  She  also  established  an  office  of  in- 
stitutional research  which  later  merged  with 
the  planning  department.  In  all.  she  has 
sePi/ed  20  years  on  the  Lane  College  staff 

In  1984.  the  Traditional  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities  Special  Interest  Group  of  Ass(Xia- 
tion  Instrtutional  Research  awarded  her  the 
first  plague  in  recognition  of  rrxDre  than  a  dec- 
ade of  dedicated  service. 

I  join  with  Mrs  Miller's  many  friends  and 
colleagues  who  honor  her  years  of  devoted 
service  m  conjunction  with  celebrating  her 
birthday.  She  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INDIANA 
NATIONAL  FOREST  BILL 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OK  .^LA.sK.'^ 

:n  thk  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday .  January  30. 1991 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  create  a  new 
national  forest  in  the  northwestem  corner  of 
Indiana.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  necessary 
step  toward  reclaiming  some  of  America's 
great  wild  lands  which  some  say  were  deci- 
mated by  the  settlement  of  nonnatives  in  the 
lower  48  States. 

Few  today  know  tlTat  northwestern  Indiana 
used  to  be  a  land  of  ancient  forests  and  rolling 
prames.  with  a  diversity  of  wildlife  habitat  Due 
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to  settlement,  these  lands  were  cleared  for 
human  habitation,  and  agricutture  followed  the 
slashing  and  txirning  ot  ancient  forests 

It  is  time  to  reverse  this  trend 

The  time  has  come  to  turn  these  lands  over 
to  the  kinder,  more  gentle  heirs  of  the  strong 
men  and  women  who  opened  this  great  Na- 
tion, The  urban  recreationists  who  predomi- 
nate Our  Nation's  city  streets  Oeserwe  the  use 
of  these  lands.  Away  from  the  tfierapeutic  val- 
ues of  working  with  one's  hands  for  a  living, 
these  folks  yearn  for  a  getaway  for  the  week- 
ends. This  IS  clearly  demonstrated  by  their 
support  for  land  set-asides  in  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  It  is 
time  to  give  them  some  of  their  own  closer  to 
home. 

Further,  the  people  who  resi(3e  m  this  area 
have  t>een  hamstrung  by  a  declining  inoustnai 
ana  agriculture  tsase.  which  is  clearly  out  o' 
step  with  the  progressive  times  of  today  if  we 
are  to  follow  the  logic  which  representatives  ot 
this  region  apply  to  other,  less  developed 
parts  of  the  country.  Instead  o!  selling  a  fin- 
ished product,  with  all  of  its  added  value  to 
this  economy  on  the  market  abroad,  they  have 
chosen  to  harvest  raw  materials  tor  export 
Think  of  the  jobs  to  t>e  aeated  if  we  iimrtec 
the  export  ot  gram  to  finished  products,  rather 
than  in  the  raw.  Why  should  we  destroy  our 
environment  with  industrial  agriculture,  oniv  to 
ship  raw  materials  to  Japanese  bakers  to  aoc 
value''  Everyone  knows  that  the  farmer  gets 
very  little  of  the  value  from  his  crop — the 
bankers,  the  shipper,  the  distntxrtor.  the  proc- 
essor ana  the  retailer  get  the  lion's  share  By 
reducing  the  amount  of  acreage  availat)le  m 
this  region,  it  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  stable  environmentally  sustainable 
f<xx)  processing  industry  with  many  jobs  pro 
ducing  added  value  for  resale  m  our  gioba' 
markets.  We  couk3  sell  Wonder  Bread  instead 
of  just  raw  gram  These  are  just  some  ot  the 
experiments  which  might  prove  helpful  to  the 
beleaguered  ecorwmy  of  northwest  Indiana 

This  is  tialanced  legislation  it  would  allow 
the  local  people  to  get  intimately  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  their  national  forest  by 
holding  a  vote  to  name  the  new  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System.  I  believe  this  is  a  first  for 
local  participation  m  tfie  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem, and  hope  this  type  of  deference  to  local 
interests  catches  on  I  hope  other  Memtiers 
especially  from  areas  of  the  country  with  their 
own  national  forests,  will  join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  overdue  legislation 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL.  VETERANS 
DESERVE  ADEQUATE  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNT)  MONTGO.MER\ 

liF  miss!ss:pp: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will  afford  our 
military  personnel  an  adequate  level  of  life  in- 
surance. They  (ieserve  the  peace  of  mind  m 
knowing  that,  if  the  worst  hapfjens.  their  fami- 
lies will  rxjt  be  left  m  a  financial  bind 

The  maximum  individual  coverage  under  the 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  Programi  is 
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currently  $60,000  My  bill  would  increase  the 
base  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  the  maximum 
indrvtdual  coverage  under  ttie  VA-admimstered 
Servcemens  Group  Life  Insurance  Program 
This  coverage  was  last  irx;reased  in  i985 

This  bill  would  also  give  veterans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  irKrease  their  coverage  to  S/5.000 
urxler  Veterans  Group  Life  Insurance 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  ttie  administra- 
tion has  expressed  support  for  an  increase  in 
this  life  insurance  coverage 

I  am  also  mtroduang  legislation  which  would 
establish  August  8.  1990.  as  the  beginning 
date,  for  veterans  txsnefifs  purposes,  ot  the 
Persian  Gulf  war 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  each 
measure 


SGT  KELLY  DOYLE  OF  GLENS 
FALLS.  NY  EXEMPLIFIES  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  OUR  MILITARY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  Januarij  30.  1991 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  the  Post-Star 
of  Glens  Falls,  NY.  my  hometown  newspaper, 
recently  pnnted  a  letter  from  Sgt  Kelly  Doyle, 
a  Glens  Falls  native  now  serving  with  the  82d 
Airt»rne  in  Saudi  Arabia 

His  letter  suggested  several  things  to  me 
First,  it  convinced  me  tfvat  ttie  young  men  and 
women  m  that  ttieater  understand  exactly  why 
they  are  tfiere 

Even  more  significant  is  the  importance  ot 
public  support  lor  our  troops  For  the  average 
soldier  in  the  desert  or  seaman  m  the  guM. 
knowing  that  the  (oiks  back  home  are  support 
ive  IS  more  important  than  all  the  higtvtectv 
notogy  military  tiardware  we  are  using  against 
Saddam  Hussein 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  all  Members  to 
)Otn  me  m  urging  our  constituents  to  please 
write  our  military  personnel  in  Saudi  Aratna 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  It  is  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  to  let  them  know  that  this  will  not  be 
another  Vietnam 

I  proudly  insert  in  today's  RECOfiO  Sergeant 
Doyle's  letter 

To  the  Editor  This  letter  Is  In  response  Ui 
the  letters  written  for  the  soldier  In  Saudi 
Arabia  My  name  la  S«t  Kelly  P  Cxjyle  and 
I  am  a  memt)er  of  Ist  Brigade.  82D  Airborne 
Division 

I  am  a  1965  ir^duate  of  Glens  Falls  High 
School  an'l  nave  been  In  the  mUltary  for  a 
little  jver  3  years  now 

1  would  like  to  thank  all  the  people  who 
took  the  time  to  write  the  letters  to  you  for 
the  soldiers  over  here  In  Saudi  Arabia.  It 
really  shows  how  ko<x1  the  support  is  for  us 
from  baik  home  and  we  apprei  late  It  Real 
ly  This  will  t)e  the  second  Christmas  away 
from  home  for  me  liecause  of  a  military  ac- 
tion   1  just  hope  It's  the  last  one  for  a  while. 

I  can  understand  the  KTOwlnt?  public  opin- 
ion that  force  should  not  t*  used  to  eradi 
cate  Saddam   Hussein   from   Kuwait    I  don't 
want  to  see  younK  Americans  sent  home  in 
body  batfs  either 

But.    they    must    also    consider    the    con 
sequences    of    letting    a    man    like    Saddam 
roam  free  to  do  as  he  pleases    He  will  have 
nuclear    capabilities    very    soon,    if    not    al 
ready,  and  the  whule  world  will  tie  In  danger 
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He  has  shown  that  he  Is  nut  afraid  to  use 
his  military  forces,  as  we  saw  with  his  war 
with  Iran  We  are  not  i.ver  here  Just  because 
of  the  oil.  our  economy  and  world  safety  are 
also  at  risk  Who  knows  how  long  it  will 
take  the  economic  sanctions  to  i>e  effective, 
if  they  work  at  all 

Its  time  for  action  and  to  let  Saddam 
know  that  his  atrocities  will  no  longer  tie 
tolerated  His  use  of  the  hostages  as  deter- 
rent* tTom  military  action  is  a  war  crime 
and  he  must  tie  punished! 

The  American  people  should  know  by  now 
that  congressional  debate,  by  design.  Is  a  de- 
liberate and  lengthy  process 

The  element  of  surprise  could  be  lost  if 
Congress  is  allowed  to  debate  this  over  the 
coming  months.  We  saw  how  well  they 
worked  together  for  the  1991  budget  If  we 
wait  too  long.  Saddam  may  have  a  chance  to 
pull  out  of  Kuwait  and  he  would  t>e  able  to 
continue  his  reign  of  terror  in  the  world 

Again,  thank  you  all  for  the  wonderful  let 
ters  published  in  the  Nov.  8  supplement  to 
your  paper  If  anyone  would  care  to  write 
iMick  to  me,  my  address  Is 

Sgt.  Kelly  P.  Doyle.  Aco.  313th  MIBN,  Ist 
BDE,  82D  ABN  DIV.  APO.  NY  09656. 


HONORING  THE  LATE  JAMES 
BUCHANAN 


HON.  JOHN  S.  TANNER 

OF  TENNK.S.SKt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE-SENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  J991 

Mr  TANNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
honor  the  late  James  Buchanan  wtiose  out- 
standing and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
Jackson/Madison  County.  TN  area  will  be  rec- 
ognized at  a  ceremony  on  February  5  at  ttie 
Jackson  Area  Vocational  School 

Mr  Buchanan,  wtx)  passed  away  last  De- 
cember, was  a  long  time  community  activist 
wtiose  efforts  m  1988  overturned  the  city  ol 
Jackson's  commission  torm  ot  government  re- 
placing It  with  a  city  council  wtiose  members 
are  elected  trom  specific  districts  Mr  Bu- 
ctianan  was  elected  to  that  first  city  council 
under  ttie  new  representation  guidelines 

In  addition  to  his  many  civic  contnbutions. 
he  was  a  dedicated  (amily  man  and  an  active 
church  leader  He  will  be  missed  by  all  those 
wtio  tiad  the  privilege  ot  knowing  him  and 
working  with  him  tor  the  taeOerment  of  ttie 
JacksonyMadison  County  region  Mr  Bu- 
chanan was  a  public  servant  in  the  tinest 
sense  of  the  word  and  it  was  an  honor  lor  me 
to  count  him  among  my  (riends  This  recogni 
tion  ot  his  achievements  is  richly  deserved 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  included  among  ttiose 
wtK)  pay  tntxjte  to  ihis  great  man  today 


TRIBUTE  TO  A.NN   BELKNAP 
BENNER 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CAUPOR.SIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF-SENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 
Mr  LANTOS  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tritxite  to  a  dear  and  valued  tnend — Ann 
Belknap  Benner — on  the  occasion  of  tier  being 
named  to  ttie  Women's  Hall  of  Fame  of  San 
Mateo  County 
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Mr  Speaker.  Ann  is  such  a  fine  and  excep- 
tionally capabJe  individual  Time  and  again, 
she  demonstrates  the  endearing  qualities  and 
keen  abilities  that  have  charactenzed  her  pro- 
ductive lile  I  am  extremely  lortunate  to  tiave 
Ann  on  my  district  staff  She  has  perlomned 
her  |ob  with  skill  and  prolessionalism.  but  this 
was  f\ardly  a  surprise  she  came  on  staff  with 
a  most  impressive  list  of  credentials 

In  1940.  Ann  received  her  B.A  in  English  at 
Rockford  College  in  Rockford.  IL  Three  years 
later,  she  was  awarded  an  MA  m  p)hitosophy 
from  Mills  College  in  Oakland.  CA  Since  nrvov- 
ing  to  the  San  Francisco  peninsula,  her  corv 
tnbution  to  trie  community  has  been  tremen- 
dous 

In  1941,  she  was  a  founding  memt)er  of  the 
Unitarian-Universalist  Church  ot  San  Mateo  In 
recognition  ot  her  commitment  to  ttie  Unitanan 
community,  ttie  "Ann  Benner  Award"  was  es- 
tablished by  the  San  Mateo  congregation  to 
recognize  individual  service  to  ttie  church  and 
community 

Ann  IS  a  lifetime  member  of  the  NAACP  and 
stie  served  as  vice  president  and  member  of 
the  board  Stie  tias  been  president  and  nnem- 
ber  of  the  txjard  of  the  Peninsula  Halfway 
House  since  i960  She  was  a  board  member 
of  the  Starr  Kinn  School  ol  the  Ministry— Uni- 
tarian— in  Berkeley,  ttie  San  Mateo  High 
School  Parent  Teactiers  Association — where 
stie  also  served  a  term  as  president— ttie 
South  Hillsborough  Parents'  Group,  the 
Chiklcare  Coordination  Council  of  San  Mateo 
County,  the  PACE  Organization — planning  to 
achieve  change  in  education — of  San  Mateo 
County,  and  a  number  ol  other  groups 

Ann  has  lent  tier  considerable  talents  and 
abilities  to  a  variety  ol  organizations  that  spe- 
cifically seek  to  improve  ttie  status  ot  women 
She  IS  a  member  ol  the  American  Association 
ot  University  Women,  the  Head  State  Auxil- 
iary, ttie  American  Civil  Lit)erties  Union. 
Women  lor  Responsible  Government,  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Political  Caucus,  ttie  National 
Organization  lor  Women,  and  the  Older  Wonr>- 
ens  League 

Mr  Speaker,  I  woukJ  describe  Ann's  political 
involvennent  both  locally  and  nationally  as 
nothing  less  than  exemplary  In  1945,  she  was 
a  founding  member  ol  the  League  ol  Women 
Voters  ol  Central  San  Mateo  County  and  she 
tias  devoted  tier  considerable  talents  to  tielp- 
ing  a  number  ol  political  candidates  at  all  lev- 
els ot  Governnnent 

I  often  think  Ann  must  know  something  we 
do  not,  tor  she  possesses  a  well  of  energy 
that  never  tails  to  amaze  At  the  age  of  70, 
Ann  took  on  ttie  awesome  responsibility  of 
adopting  a  young  t)lack  girl  from  South  Africa 
She  cared  for  hei  and  helped  her  complete 
high  sctiool  and  begin  college,  which  she 
coukj  not  do  in  her  native  South  Africa  be- 
cause of  ttie  political  turmoil 

Mr  Speaker,  on  January  n,  1991  Ann  was 
named  to  the  Women's  Hall  ol  Farr^  ol  San 
Mateo  County  I  am  pleased  that  ttie  county 
board  of  supervisors  saw  it  fit  to  award  her 
this  honor  If  the  truth  be  told,  Ann  has  long 
been  a  member  in  my  hall  of  fame.  Today  I 
offer  her  my  gratitude  lor  the  unyieWing  dedi- 
cation she  tias  stiown  to  our  community  I 
ttiank  her  lor  lending  her  spirit  and  strength  to 
the  causes  worth  the  fight  and  I  wish  her  all 
the  good  fortune  stie  deserves. 


January  30,  1991 
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SADDAM  HUSSEINS  CYNICAL  MA- 
NIPULATION OF  THE  PALESTINE 
QUESTION 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NFW  HAMPSHIRE 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30. 1991 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  current  crisis 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  is.  sadly,  yet  anottier  ex- 
ample of  a  belligerent  and  ruthless  dictator's 
use  of  violence  and  intlmidatk>n  to  Impose  his 
will  on  this  often  troubled  region. 

Saddam  Hussein  often  claims  tie  dreams  of 
a  united  Arab  nation,  but  like  ttie  leaders  ot 
the  PLO,  ttiat  has  not  prevented  him  from 
slaugtTtenng  his  fellow  Arabs  in  Iran,  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Hussein  and  the  self-appointed  leaders  of 
the  PLO  have  justified  ttieir  devastation  by 
(xeterKling  they  are  acting  in  the  best  interest 
of  tlieir  Arab  brothers  against  Israel.  No  one 
should  be  tooled.  Arab  leaders  like  Hussein 
have  pfevented  ttieir  neightxjrs  from  working 
toward  a  lasting  peace  with  Israel. 

Ttie  war  in  the  guH  has  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  to  a  region  ttiat  desperately 
calls  for  dialog  instead  of  death.  If  the  work) 
wants  to  see  an  end  of  politics  by  violence  in 
the  Mkldle  East,  terronsts  such  as  Saddam 
Hussein  and  ttie  PLO  must  change  ttieir  ways 
or  be  replaced  by  leaders  wtio  will  advocate 
and  exemplify  nonviolent  avenues  toward 
peace 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  29,  1991.  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  our  lormer  U.N.  Ambassador 
a^speared  in  the  Washington  Post.  I  insert  it  in 
ttie  Congressional  Record,  and  I  urge  all  ol 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  senous  and  thoughtful 
consideration: 

AFTER  THE  WAR 

I  By  Jeane  Klrkpatrlck) 

Although  the  Gulf  war  has  only  just  begun. 
Middle  Extern  specialists  in  America— both 
in  and  out  of  government— are  already  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  region 
after  the  conflict  Is  over. 

Conventional  wisdom  has  long  held  that 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  Is  the  central  prob- 
lem of  the  Middle  East.  But  It  seems  espe- 
cially clear  now  that  the  central  problem  is 
the  area's  longstanding  and  deeply  rooted 
habit  of  violent  politics 

The  latest  manifestations  of  this  habit  are 
Iraq's  brutal  Invasion  and  occupation  of  Ku- 
wait and  Its  attacks  against  Saudi  Arabia— 
both  of  whorr'  'aad  provided  billions  of  dollars 
to  Iraq  r'urlng  its  long  war  against  Iran. 

I""  this  fundamental  sense,  although  most 
Aral)8  and  analysts  hate  to  admit  It,  the  cur- 
rent Arab-Arab  problem  closely  resembles 
the  Arat)-l8raell  problem. 

Although  Saddam  Hussein  speaks  fre- 
quently and  vehemently  of  a  united  Arab  na- 
tion (Which  he  longs  to  lead),  of  Allah,  of 
holy  crusades  and  holy  war,  neither  Arab 
brotherhood  nor  shared  religion  prevented 
him  from  making  war  against  fellow  Mos- 
lems in  Iran  or  invading  Kuwait  or  threaten- 
ing Saudi  Arabia.  Habits  of  violence  proved 
stronger  ttian  ties  of  brotherhood. 

But  it  Is  true  that  Abu  lyad  criticized  'Yas- 
ser Arafat  for  allying  the  PLO  with  Saddam 
Hussein  It  is  true,  too.  that  he  advocated 
union  with  Jordan  and  called  King  Hussein, 
not  Saddam  Hussein,  the  ultimate  sovereign 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  It  is  also  undoubt- 


edly true  that  he  wa«  cut  down  by  an  associ- 
ate of  Abu  Nidal.  probably  on  the  orders  of 
Arafat's  ally,  Saddam  Hussein. 

It  Is  the  same  violent  politics  that  ruined 
Lebanon,  destroyed  Hamas  in  Syria,  pre- 
vented the  development  of  normal  relations 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  and 
eliminated  any  possibility  for  normal  life  on 
the  West  Bank. 

No  people  have  suffered  more  from  this  ha- 
bitual violence  and  caused  more  suffering  by 
it  than  the  Palestinians,  whose  self-ap- 
pointed leaders  in  the  PLO  have  conducted  a 
long  war  against  each  other  as  well  as 
against  Israel.  The  most  recent  victim  of 
this  war  within  a  war  was  Yasser  Arafat's 
deputy.  Salah  Khalaf  (also  known  as  Abu 
lyad).  murdered  recently  in  Tunis. 

Since  his  death.  Abu  lyad  has  been  accused 
of  all  manner  of  political  deviations,  includ- 
ing "moderation"  and  meeting  with  the  Is- 
raelis in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  This  hardly 
seems  fair  to  a  dead  man  who  spent  his  last 
days  traveling  about  the  region  extolling  the 
blood  of  martyrs  and  vowing  war  to  the 
death  against  Zionists  and  Americans. 

This  pattern  of  violence  manifest  through- 
out the  region  is  underpinned  by  a  political 
culture  that  emphasizes  radical  nationalism, 
"the  liberation"  of  Palestine  and  the  de- 
struction of  Israel. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  U.S. 
government  understand  and  rememljer  the 
reality  of  this  politics  and  violence  and  its 
consequences  for  friendly  Arab  regimes. 
Among  its  victims  are;  Presidents  Anwar 
Sadat  and  Bashlr  Gemayel.  murdered,  Leba- 
nese democracy,  destroyed:  Kuwait,  trashed: 
and  Jordan's  government,  reduced  to  impo- 
tence. The  Gulf  war  is  the  most  recent  con- 
sequence. But  another  consequence  is  the  de- 
nial of  a  normal  life  to  both  Israelis  and  Pal- 
estinians. 

The  US  government  should  Isear  these 
human  and  economic  costs  in  mind  as  it  con- 
siders what  comes  after  the  war 

All  decisions  should  be  designed  to  weaken 
the  forces  of  violence  and  strengthen  the  pol- 
itics and  leaders  of  nonviolence  But  incred- 
ibly there  are  already  American  citizens  on 
American  airwaves  describing  the  PLO  as 
the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people  and  demanding — in  the  name 
of  peace — that  Israel  Install  this  party  of 
permanent  war  as  the  government  of  a  new 
Palestinian  state. 

Already  some  former  American  ambas- 
sadors are  worrying  aloud  about  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  preserv'e  Iraq  andor  Iraqi  mili- 
tary forces  andor  the  Iraqi  government  in- 
tact Elspecially  they  warn  against 
humiliating  Iraq,  as  though  a  government 
that  trashes  its  neighbor  should  not  suffer 
humiliating  defeat. 

Title  most  optimistic  factor  for  the  postwar 
world  Is  precisely  that  PLO  and  Iraqi  leaders 
have  tieen  thoroughly  discredited  by  their 
role  in  this  costly  conflict.  This  fact  should 
weaken  the  hold  of  violent  politics  on  the  re- 
gion, since  obviously  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  develop  nonviolent  politics  under  violent 
leaders. 

New  leaders  for  the  Palestinians  could 
mean  a  new  tjeglnning  for  a  real  Arab- Israeli 
peace  process.  And  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
war,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  will  presum- 
ably have  a  new  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  peace  and  of  nonviolence.  They.  too. 
might  just  t>e  ready  for  peace  with  Israel. 

But  peace  can  come  only  with  the  renunci- 
ation of  violent  politics  and  an  end  to  ex- 
cuses and  indulgences  for  its  practitioners 


TRIBLTE  TO  MAJORIE  F. 
WEIN  STEIN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  .NE»'  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1991 

Mr,  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Majorie  F.  Weinstem  of  Sands 
Point.  Long  Islarxl,  wtio  tias  recently  retired 
from  her  position  as  a  trustee  of  ttie  incor- 
porated village  of  Sands  Point. 

I  insert  into  ttie  RECORD  today  an  apprecia- 
tion of  ttie  outstanding  service  Mrs,  Weinstem 
tias  given  to  her  community,  as  published  in 
the  village  newsletter  this  month.  As  my  coi- 
leagues  will  see,  both  Mrs.  Weinstem  and  her 
husband,  Jerome,  tiave  compiled  an  admira- 
ble record  of  civic  service,  and  I  am  sure  ttiat 
my  colleagues  join  me  tixlay  in  recognizing 
this  sjDirit  of  pulsiic  responsibility.  I  wish  ttie 
Weinsteins  the  very  best  in  their  future  en- 
deavors, and  join  with  the  village  ot  Sands 
Point  in  thanking  them  for  ttieir  altruistic  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  common  good. 

The  appreciation  follows: 

Ln-  APPRECIATION  OF  MAJORIE  F    WEINSTEIN 

Jerome  Weinstein  came  to  Sands  Point  In 
1946  with  his  parents.  In  1951  he  and  Majone 
Farb  were  married  and  took  up  residence  :r 
the  Village.  Their  son.  Jon.  his  wife  liana. 
and  their  daughter  Diana  in  Port  Washing- 
ton and  daughter  Susan,  her  husband  Dr. 
Kenneth  Dobuler  and  their  son.  Paul  reside 
in  Branford.  Connecticut 

Majorie  and  Jerry  have  a  tradition  of  pub- 
lic service  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Sands  Point, 
then  Deputy  Mayor  and  became  Mayor  in 
1971  He  served  as  a  Councilman  on  the  Board 
of  the  Town  of  North  Hempstead  until  1967 

Majorie  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Roy  Olson 
to  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  m  1979  and 
became  its  Chairperson  in  1961  She  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  TYustees  in  1967  and 
was  appointed  Building  Commissioner  in 
1988  In  this  position  her  attention,  diligence 
and  knowledge  resulted  in  superior  perform- 
ance. 

She  had  to  work  with  a  new.  very  detailed 
and  complex  New  Y'ork  State  Building  Code 
which  has  to  be  applied  to  projects  under- 
taken by  a  rather  independent  minded  group 
of  residents  who  were  engaged  m  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  building  and  remcxleiing  In 
her  term  of  service  there  were  more  applica- 
tions for  building  permits  than  in  prior  peri- 
ods. 

This  brought  atwut  untold  hours  of  office 
work,  phone  calls,  property  visits  and  meet- 
ings with  architects  and  residents. 

We  are  most  appreciative  of  her  devotion 
to  her  responsibilities  undertaken  on  t)eh&lf 
of  the  residents  of  this  wonderful  Village 
That  kind  of  devotion  helped  to  maintain 
our  Village  as  it  is.  We  regret  that  Majone 
and  Jerry  will  he  leaving  Sands  Point,  but 
they  will  be  nearby  She  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  continue  in  her  appointive  office  as 
Building  Commissioner  for  an  interim  period 
to  assist  in  our  transition. 

The  Mayor.  Trustees  and  the  other  Admin- 
istrative leaders  offer  their  personal  thanks. 
affection  and  gratitude  to  this  lovely  person 
who  is  also  a  dedicated  and  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant.  We  convey  these  thoughts  to 
Majorie  on  behalf  of  all  of  our  residents  and 
the  professional  staffs  in  the  Police  and 
Water  Depart,ments.  the  Village  Office  Per- 
sonnel and  especially  the  Building  Depart- 
ment. 
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We  wish  Majorle  and  Jerry  »ood  health  and 
much  happiness  In  their  abode. 

LEONARD  WURZEL. 

Mayor 


TECHNICAL       CHANGES       IN       THE 
ALASKA     NATIVE     CLAIMS     SET 
TLEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

HON.  DON  YOING 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/ .  January  30.  199! 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Alaska  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  tixJay  lo  ofler  legislation  relating  to 
technical  changes  with  the  Alaska  Native 
Clainr\s  Setllernent  Act  ol  1971  The  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  [ANCSAl  re- 
solved land  claims  issues  raised  by  Alaska 
Natives  in  1971  ANCSA  also  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  begin  the  process  of 
granting  land  allotments  to  Alaska  Native  allot- 
ment applicants  for  lands  traditionally  used  by 
the  applicants 

This  bill  will  locus  on  settlement  of  certain 
claims  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
nrient  Act  ol  1971  and  resolve  other  non- 
controversial  but  important  issues  m  Alaska. 
Specifically,  section  two  of  this  bill  will  amend 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  [ANILCAI  to  allow  relief  lor  specifically 
named  allottees  near  Nome.  AK,  to  obtain  ap- 
proval ol  their  allotments  at  Fort  Davis,  AK 
Fort  Davis  was  previously  listed  as  military 
land  in  the  I900's.  returned  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1921.  but  withdrawal  was  not 
nxxlified  lo  stiow  restoration  to  public  land 
use  These  lands  were  not  valid  m  ANILCA 
because  the  withdrawals  were  not  identified  as 
a  bar  to  conveyance  until  1979.  loo  late  to 
make  the  ANILCA  title  and  conference  report 
This  section  of  my  bill  will  legislatively  approve 
the  18  Fort  Davis  allotment  applications  near 
Nome.  AK 

Section  3  of  this  bill  will  amend  section  18 
of  ANCSA  by  adding  language  to  allow 
amended  land  descriptions  lor  lands  selected 
t)y  the  State  of  Alaska,  if  egual  m  acreage  and 
the  Slate  ol  Alaska  agrees  to  reconvey  or  re- 
linquish the  land  desrntjed  in  Itie  amendnnent. 
This  section  also  includes  language  to  assure 
that  the  State  entitlement  is  not  increased  or 
reduced  It  allows  relocation  ot  allotments  out 
ol  State  parks  and  other  legislatively  des- 
ignated areas  :^  more  usable  land  wittxsut  the 
cost  anr*  lime  ol  reconveyance  This  section 
wi"  diiow  Natives,  whose  land  was  mistakenly 
conveyed  to  the  State,  to  relocate  their  allot- 
ments on  other  State  lands 

Section  4  amerKls  section  12(b)  of  ANCSA 
by  addir^j  a  subsection  1?  !o  relieve  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interiors  obligation  lo  lulfill  enti- 
tlements under  ANCSA  to  two  Native  groups, 
Montana  Creek  Native  Association  arxj 
Caswell  Native  Association  in  February  1976. 
Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc  [CIRIl.  entere<1  into  an 
agreement  with  tfie  two  Native  groups,  m 
which  CIRI  agreed  to  convey  1 1,520  acres  of 
larxl  to  each  group  in  satisfaction  of  their 
group  land  entitlement  In  1982  CIRI  conveyed 
the  land  to  the  groups  as  required  by  the  1976 
agreement,  however  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior was  riot  a  party  lo  the  agreement. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Section  6  amends  section  7(h)(C)(iii)  by 
addin<}  language  to  include  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  allowing  an  adult  holder  to  transfer  set 
tiement  slock  to  his  or  her  brothers  and  sis- 
ters 

Section  6  amends  section  21  (j)  to  allow  a 
Native  corporation  lo  establish  sharetx)lder 
homesite  program  after  1991,  so  long  as  the 
alienability  of  the  rxirporation's  settlements 
common  stock  has  not  tseen  terminated 

Section  7  amends  the  patent  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  remove  the  reverter  clause  tor  lands  pat- 
ented to  the  State  of  Alaska  tor  airport  pur 
poses 

Section  8  modifies  the  boundary  of  the  Chu- 
gach  National  Forest  to  include  9,300  acres  of 
earthquake-slumped  lowlands,  which  the  BLM 
feels  could  be  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service  The  State  of 
Alaska  has  indicated  that  it  does  not  wish  lo 
select  these  lands,  and  the  Forest  Service  is 
willing  to  incorporate  them  within  the  Chugach 
National  Forest. 

Section  9  ol  this  bill  will  provide  lor  the  relief 
of  the  Rabbrt  Creek  Lions  Club  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  auttwrized  and  directed, 
under  current  lair  market  value  less  50  per- 
cent, to  convey  0  93  acres  of  land  to  the  Rab- 
bit Creek  Lions  Club  This  conveyance  shall 
reserve  all  mir>erals  lo  the  United  Slates 

Section  10  amends  section  7(g)(i  )(B)(i)(l) 
by  adding  language  to  include  descendants  of 
Natives  born  after  December  i8,  i97i,  m  al- 
lowing ANCSA  regional  corporations  to  issue 
up  to  100  shares  of  its  settlement  common 
stock  to  all  children  of  its  original  sharehold- 
ers 

Section  11  amends  section  16  by  adding 
language  to  wittidraw  public  lands  m  Haines. 
AK  which  were  declared  surplus  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  in  1976  for  6 
nx)nths  from  the  date  of  this  subsection  to 
allow  Klukwan  Native  Corp.  to  select  those 
public  lands  m  Haines  as  part  of  its  23.040 
acre  entitlement 

Section  12  amends  section  20l(7)(b)  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Consen/ation 
Act  by  adding  lliamna  Native  Ltd  after 
Nondalton  Village  Corp  ,  to  include  lliamna  in 
this  section  to  allow  certain  land  uses  in  ac- 
cordarx;e  to  that  used  by  Nondalton  Village 
Corp 

Section  13  amends  section  20l(7)(b)  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act  to  transfer  Sitkalidak  Island  from  the  Alas- 
ka Maritime  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  Kadiak 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 

Finally,  section  14  amerxte  section  12(c)  of 
ANCSA  to  legislatively  approve  land  selections 
by  Chugach  Alaska  Corp  within  the  Nellie 
Juan  Lake  and  River  power  site  classification 
The  Depcirtrntnt  ol  Interior,  aware  of  the  tech- 
nical uivivailability  o(  Iht?  land  tor  selection,  did 
not  obiect  lo  Chugach  s  selection  nor  attempt 
to  invalidate  the  selection  This  selection  will 
legislatively  approve  these  land  selections  by 
Chugach  Alaska  Corp 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  worVed  with  the  rest 
of  ttie  Alaska  delegation,  the  Governor,  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  all  ttx)se  affected  by 
the  legislation  m  resolving  some  of  the  issues 
addressed  in  this  bill  Although  the  changes 
envisioned  by  the  legislation  are  technical  m 
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nature,  they  are  necessary  clanfication  of  ex- 
isting law 


HELPING  INFERTILE  COUPLES 

HON.  RON  WYDLN 

OF  UKEGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  WYDEN  Mr  Speaker,  since  the  birth  ot 
the  first  test  tube  baby,  the  mlertility  industry 
has  mushroomed  One  in  six  American  cou- 
ples IS  infertile  and  many  are  willing  to  do  any- 
thing to  have  a  t)aby  This  year  alone,  an  esti- 
mated Si  billion  will  t>e  spent  by  Americans 
desperately  seeking  a  baby 

I  have  been  concerned  by  the  lack  of  even 
minimum  starxlards  to  protect  couples  from 
exploitation,  as  well  as  the  proliteration  ot 
overpromismg  success  claims  More  than  half 
of  the  in  vitro  climes  in  this  country  have  not 
produced  even  one  baby,  yet  some  clinics 
have  misled  patients  by  citing  nationwide  suc- 
cess rates— at>out  10  percent— and  statistics 
other  than  live  births  Couples  can  squander 
thousands  of  dollars  on  fertility  services,  only 
to  come  up  short  with  no  baby,  a  nx)untain  of 
debt,  and  lingering  physical  and  emotional 
trauma 

The  bottom  line  is  that  there  s  no  ob)ective 
information  available,  and  no  one  is  monitoring 
the  quality  of  care  in  these  clinics  That's  why 
today,  along  with  my  colleague  Congressman 
Bill  BroomfiELD.  I  am  reintroducing  the  Fertil- 
ity Clinic  Success  Rate  and  Certification  Act 
to  provide  access  lo  objective  mtorrnalion 
about  the  success  o(  infertility  clinics  and  es- 
tablish minimum  quality  control  standards 

This  bill  is  tfie  result  of  an  extensive  2-year 
investigation  by  my  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee M  requires  that  all  dimes  perlornv 
ing  in  vitro  fertilization,  ttie  process  by  which 
a  woman  is  impregnated  with  her  fertilized 
egg,  reoon  their  success  rates  annually  to  the 
Seaetary  ot  Health  and  Human  Services  In- 
fertile couples  could  then  use  this  information 
lo  compare  the  Nation's  approximately  200 
clinics. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires  that  em- 
bryo laboratories  meet  quality  control  stand- 
ards Today,  such  latxsratories — unlike  clinical 
laboratories— are  totally  unregulated  Basic 
standards  regarding  personnel,  equipment, 
and  recordkeeping  would  be  put  into  place 

While  many  fertility  clinics  are  honorable 
and  caring,  too  many  have  misrepresented 
provider  credentials  engaged  in  questionable 
advertising,  and  misused  reproductive  tectv 
nology  For  example,  more  than  half  of  the 
IVF  clinics  in  ttie  Nation  have  not  produced 
even  one  baby— yet  some  have  cited  national 
success  rates  to  describe  their  own  program, 
and  many  have  used  misleading  statistics  irv 
stead  of  the  live  birth,  or  take  honne  tiaby  One 
program  m  particular  cited  the  unsubstantiated 
and  highly  misleading  success  rate  ot  40  per- 
cent—the national  average  is  10  percent 

The  use  of  fertility  services  will  expand 
greatly  in  the  years  ahead  as  couples  put  off 
having  children  until  later  in  life,  and  as  the  in- 
cidence ot  sexually  transmitted  disease  grows 
More  and  more  couples  will  be  looking  to  fer- 
tility clinics  to  help  tt^em  obtain  what  they  want 
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most — a  child.  These  couples  deserve  a  fair 
shake  arxJ  my  legislation  gives  them  the  as- 
surance that  the  clinics  will  fjrovide  quality 
medical  services  and  ttiat  quoted  success 
rates  will  be  accurate  and  comparable, 

I  want  to  offer  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
health  care  professionals  and  organizations 
who  have  provided  their  input  and  support 
along  the  way  I  particularly  want  to  thank  the 
American  Fertility  Society,  the  American  Clini- 
cal Laboratory  Assoaation,  and  the  College  of 
American  Pathologist — three  groups  who  are 
most  affected  by  this  bill's  provisions,  and  ail 
three  of  which  have  given  the  bill  their  strong 
endorsement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  help  the  millions  of  infertile  Amer- 
ican couples  by  cosponsonng  ttte  Fertility  Clin- 
ic Success  Rate  and  Certification  AcL 

Statemknt  ok  the  a.mekica.n  Clinical 
Laboratory  Association 

It  Klves  us  great  pleasure  ia  endorse  and 
support  legislation  beinK  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Wyden  which  calls  for  the  cer- 
tification of  embryo  laboratories.  Certifi- 
cation would  be  granted  to  embryo  labs  that 
complied  with  quality  assurance  standards. 
No  embr>'o  lab  could  perform  procedures 
wiihuui  having  a  certificate. 

ACLA  which  consists  of  federally  reg'u- 
lated.  clinical  laboratories,  has  since  its  in- 
ception In  1971,  called  for  the  establishment 
of  comprehensive,  uniform  quality  assurance 
programs  applicable  to  laboratories  involved 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care  services 
ACLA's  member  laboratories  know  and  have 
personal  experience  with  the  beneficial  im- 
pact of  quality  assurance  regulation  on  lal> 
oratory  performance  They  understand  the 
need  for  standards  applicable  to  quality  as- 
surance, quality  control,  standardized  proce- 
dures, specimen  acceptance  or  rejection, 
specimen  disposal,  facilities,  preventive  and 
corrective  maintenance,  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel. The  bill  that  Representative  Wyden 
introduces  today  will,  if  enacted,  mandate 
the  development  of  such  standards  for  em- 
bryo lalxiratorles. 

ACLA  memt)ers  also  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  review  of  a  laboratory's  operations 
by  independent  Inspectors  whose  job  it  is  to 
ensure  that  laboratories  are  complying  wiih 
the  quality  assurance  standards  The  bill 
that  Representative  Wyden  introduces  today 
will,  if  enacted,  mandate  such  inspections  of 
embr.vo  labs 

ACLA  mem.bers  appreciate  the  important 
role  thai  prlvat*  accrediting  bodies  can  play 
In  assuring  quality  and  overseeing  labora- 
tory performance  The  bill  that  Representa- 
tive Wyden  inTixtuces  today  will,  if  enacted, 
assure  th:  involvement  of  such  accrediting 
bod'rs  in  the  regulatory  process  established 
'..y  the  legislation. 

ACLA  members  are  committed  to  the  need 
for  due  process  guarantees  In  the  event  that 
adverse  action  against  a  laboratory's  certifi- 
cation is  proposed  The  bill  that  Representa- 
tive Wyden  introduces  today  will,  if  enacted, 
establish  procedures  that  assure  due  process 
of  law 

ACLA  applauds  Representative  Wyden  for 
his  continuing  efforts  to  assure  that  lalxsra- 
Miry  testing  services  provided  in  the  United 
States  are  of  the  highest  quality  We  urge 
Congress  to  pass  this  measure  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  that  infertile  couples  receiving 
assisted  reproductive  ser\-ice8  can  f)e  con- 
fldenl  that  embryo  labs  are  meeting  com- 
prehensive, meaningful  performance  stand- 
ards 
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Statement  of  the  American  FERTiLm- 

SOCIETi' 

The  Fertility  Clinic  Success  Rate  and  Cer- 
tification Act  will  contribute  to  the  provi- 
sion of  quality  health  care  and  enable  pa- 
tients to  make  informed  decisions  when 
choosing  an  in  vitro  fertilization  iIVFi  or  ga- 
rnet* intrafallopian  transfer  :GIFTi  pro- 
gram. Congressman  Wyden's  legislation  fo- 
cuses on  the  laboratory  aspects  of  IVF  and 
GIFT,  both  methods  of  assisted  reproduction 
used  10  treat  couples  with  various  types  of 
infertility  The  legislation  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  standards  for  quality  assur- 
ance, maintenance  of  records,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  personnel. 

The  Fertility  Clinic  Success  Rate  and  Cer- 
tification Act  also  requires  all  IVF  GIFT 
programs  to  report  their  success  rates  dive 
birth  rates)  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  publication 
and  distribution  to  patients.  This  require- 
ment will  also  help  patients  select  an  IVF 
GIFT  program.  In  comparing  programs,  cou- 
ples should  consider  differences  in  the  types 
of  patients  being  treated,  e.g.  percent  of 
older  patients  or  percent  of  male  factor  in- 
fertility. 

When  selecting  a  program,  patients  must 
also  consider  the  qualifications  and  experi- 
ence of  personnel,  the  availability  of  support 
services  such  as  counseling,  program  costs, 
and  convenience.  Until  Congressman  Wy- 
den's legislation  is  enacted,  the  American 
Fertility  Society  will  make  available  to  the 
public,  beginning  in  early  March  1991.  1969 
data  on  live  birth  rates  now  being  collected 
from  175  IVF/GIFT  programs  in  the  United 
States. 


THE  PRISON  DRUG  TREATMENT 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  FHANK  J.  GIARINI 

OF  .NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1991 

Mr  GUARINI  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing the  Prison  Drug  Treatment  Act  of 
1991.  a  bill  to  estat)lish  permanent  Federal 
and  State  drug  treatment  programs  for  crimi- 
nal offenders. 

More  than  hall  of  all  cnminals  serving  time 
for  a  drug-related  offense,  are  arrested  again 
within  3  years  of  their  release.  We  can  break 
this  existing  cycle  of  repeat  offenders — drug 
treatment  programs  reduce  the  numbers  ot  re- 
peat offenders  by  50  percent. 

While  drug  treatment  for  prisoners  is  not  a 
new  concept,  our  criminal  justice  system  lacks 
a  comprehensive  treatment  program  and  ttie 
resources  to  implement  one.  My  bill  authorizes 
S40  million  for  States,  S25  million  for  Federal 
pnsons.  and  SlO  million  for  juvenile  facilities. 
The  most  recent  omnibus  cnme  bill  requires 
that  all  Federal  prisoners  be  given  treatment 
on  demand.  Yet,  the  Bureau  of  Pnsons  cur- 
rently devoted  less  than  1  percent  of  its  budg- 
et— S8  million — to  treatment  and  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  provide  treatment  to 
every  pnsoner  who  wants  it. 

According  to  ttie  Bureau  of  Pnsons,  13,000 
of  the  estimated  27.000  pnsoners  who  are 
substance  abusers  have  requested  treatment. 
With  only  800  treatment  beds  on  line,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  the  Bureau's  current  efforts 
will  even  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  this  growing 
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problem.  In  fact,  dnjg-related  cnminals  are  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  our  pKison  popu- 
lation 

My  bill  establishes  guidelines  for  a  com- 
prehensive treatment  program  but  does  not  re- 
strict the  Attorney  General  or  the  States  from 
developing  ttieir  own  [xogram.  i  erxxjurage 
each  State  program  administrator  to  develop 
an  innovative  and  cosl-eftective  plan  My  biH 
authorizes  planning  grants  to  assist  each 
State  in  developing  their  program.  Once  a 
State's  plan  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  a  grant,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mentai 
Health  Administration  (ADAMHAj,  is  awarded 
on  a  cost-shanng  basis 

The  ADAMHA  reauttionzation  bill  is  up  (or 
consideration  this  year  and  i  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  include  this  irnportant  legisla- 
tive initiative  in  its  request 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation,  Mr  Speak- 
er, with  the  bipartisan  support  of  22  of  my  col- 
leagues Our  country  loses  billions  of  dollars  in 
lost  productivity  as  a  result  of  drugs  and 
spends  billions  more  incarcerating  drug  ot- 
fenders  Drug  treatment  is  the  only  wa>  to 
break  the  cycle  of  repeat  offenders  ana  give 
prisoners  a  chance  to  become  a  productive 
part  of  our  society  again.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON,  HELEN  DEUCH  BLNTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mrs.  BENTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  73d  anniversary  of  ttie  Declaration 
ol  Ukrainian  Independence  and  the  72d  year 
of  Ukrainian  Unification.  This  month,  73  years 
later,  the  Ukraine,  with  the  Baltic  States  are 
again  struggling  to  gam  their  sovereignty  In 
the  light  of  recent  events  in  Lithuania  and  Lat- 
via, rl  IS  imperative  that  I,  with  my  colleagues 
declare  strong  support  for  a  self-determimog 
Ukrainian  Republic 

On  January  22.  1918.  the  representatives  ol 
the  Ukrainian  republics  met  togettier  in  Kiev  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  Urkaine  would 
no  longer  be  occupied  land,  ttiat  a  new  demo- 
cratic and  independent  country  was  tx)rn  A 
year  later,  a  formal  declaration  of  Ukrainian 
union  was  signed  between  the  western 
Ukrainian  Republic  and  ttie  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  of  Russia. 

A  constitution  was  soon  written,  tiased  on 
the  American  Constitution  and  the  ideals 
Americans  hold  sacred.  Ttie  Ukrainian  Con- 
stitution included  a  btll  of  nghts  which  articu- 
lated the  same  freedoms  we  Americans  are 
guaranteed.  Tragically,  the  joys  and  hopes  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  were  short-lived. 

In  1921.  ttie  Bolsheviks  forcit)ly  incorporated 
the  Ukraine  into  ttie  Soviet  Union.  Gone  were 
the  basic  liberties  and  nghts  ttie  Ukrainian 
people  had  fought  for  so  long.  Despite  Soviet 
oppression,  Ukrainians  did  not  k>se  ttieir  de- 
sire for  freedom. 

Glasnost  has  made  the  Ukrainian  dream  a 
fXDSsitile  reality  With  independence  move- 
ments sweeping  all  of  the  Soviet  republics  and 
Eastern  Europe,  Ukrainians  realize  that  this  is 
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the  time  for  the  Ukrames  resurrection  Early 
last  year  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  orx^e  again 
passed  a  declaration  of  sovereignty  proclaim- 
ing their  independence  At  that  same  time  a 
human  chain  was  formed  across  the  repuWtc 
in  derTx>nstration  of  Ukrainian  resolve  tor  irxje- 
pendence 

Recently  tt>e  oW-style  ruthtessness  and  re- 
pression of  the  Kremlin  has  returned  As 
Ukrainian-Americans  celebrate  their  heritage 
they  watch  in  horror  as  the  Soviet  military  vio- 
lently crush  the  popular  and  peaceful  inde- 
pendence nrxjvoments  m  the  Baltic  States- 
killing  15  and  injunng  hurxjreds  rrwre  In  the 
Ukraine,  the  crack  down  has  included  restric- 
tions on  freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  as- 
sembly, as  well  as  the  imprisonment  of  peace- 
ful protesters  How  ironic  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
dunng  the  same  week  the  Nobel  Commission 
hails  Gorbachev  for  his  tnumphs  for  peace 
arxj  humanity,  he  pulls  off  this  act  of  imrrorat- 
ity  and  illegality 

I  pray  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  end 
their  repression  arxJ  facilitate  ttie  peaceful 
transition  of  the  Baltic  States,  the  Ukraine  and 
other  republics  to  full  independence  I  stand 
with  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  during  ttieir  an- 
niversary of  independence  and  pledge  my 
continual  support  for  seM -determination 
throughout  the  world 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tional  interest  costs  m  the  future  on  a  project 
they  are  willing  to  pay  oft  now 

This  proposal  IS  consistent  with  the  new 
generation  of  water  policy  endorsed  by  the 
Congress  with  passage  of  H  R  6  in  the  99th 
Congress  it  places  the  burden  of  owning  and 
operating  a  water  project  on  the  local  bene- 
ficiary— not  the  Federal  Government 

The  provisions  in  the  bill  allow  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  set  ttie  price  based  on  the 
actual  construction  cost  plus  interest  on  the 
M&l  portions  of  the  proiect  plus  Federal  04M 
costs  minus  wtiat  EDID  has  already  paid 
under  ttieir  existir>g  water  contracts 

It  IS  our  intention  in  writing  the  price  this 
way  to  determine  the  fair  and  equitable  level 
which  will  help  the  Federal  Government  re- 
cover its  investment  and  allow  El  Dorado,  in 
essence,  to  buy  out  its  existing  contract. 
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SLY  PARK  UNIT  SALE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOLTITLE 

OK  CALIKliRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdarj .  January  30.  I99I 

Mr  DOOLITTLE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  tor  ttie  sale  of 
the  Sly  Park  unit  of  California's  Central  Valley 
project  to  the  El  Dorado  irrigation  district  m  El 
Dorado  County,  CA 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  many  reasons  to 
p>ass  this  important  legislation 

First,  the  Sly  ParV  unit  is  operationally  sepa- 
rate from  the  rest  of  the  Central  Valley  project 
and  the  El  Dorado  irrigation  district  is  the  sole 
beneficiary  of  this  unit  For  this  reason  it 
makes  eminent  sense  to  separate  the  Sly 
ParV  unit  Iromt  he  rest  of  the  CVP  financially 
as  well. 

Second,  at  a  time  wt>en  the  Federal  Gov 
emment  is  reducing  its  involvement  m  water 
proved  construction  and  operation,  particularly 
for  smaller,  inc^ependently  operated  projects 
such  as  S'y  Hark,  it  makes  sense  both  from  a 
fiscp.:  and  resource  management  standpoint 
lor  the  Federal  Government  to  sell  this  porject 
to  the  local  user  and  beneficiary 

In  the  tong  run,  tx)th  the  county  of  El  Do- 
rado arxJ  the  Federal  Government  will  benefit 
from  this  sale.  The  sale  of  the  Sly  ParV  unit 
will  allow  ttie  Federal  Government  to  recoup 
Its  original  investrrient  plus  the  appropriate  in- 
terest, and  to  cease  to  incur  any  more  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  costs — in  that  sense,  Mr 
Speaker,  by  raising  Federal  revenues  this  pro- 
posal IS  actually  a  deficit  reduction  measure 

On  the  other  hand,  from  ttie  kical  perspec- 
tive, this  sale  woukj  mean  that  the  Sly  ParV 
users  wouW  own  this  facility  which  they've 
been  operating  and  maintaining  tor  more  than 
30  years,  and  they  will  cease  to  incur  addH 


PROTECTING  THE  GRAND  CANYON 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OK  l.Al.IKUk.M.I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 
Mr     MILLER    of    California     Mr     Speaker, 
years  ago.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  is- 
sued a  somber  warning  about  the  Grand  Can- 
yon   "Leave  it  as  it  is   Man  can  only  mar  it." 
Unfortunately,   we  did  not  take  his  advice. 
Because  of  man's  desire  to  dominate  nature, 
the  priceless  nver  environment  deep  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  literally  washing  away 

The  problem  is  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  just  a 
tew  miles  upstream  trom  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional ParV.  As  the  following  article  from  U  S. 
News  and  World  Report  explains,  the  dam  im- 
pounds billions  of  gallons  of  Colorado  River 
water,  stonng  it  for  daily  hydroelectric  power 
generation  and  lor  consumptive  use  by  la.rTv 
ers  and  cities  m  ttie  desert  Souttieast 

The  problems  at  GrarxJ  Canyon  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  way  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior operates  Glen  Canyon  Dam  By  dumping 
almost  unimaginable  volumes  of  water  through 
the  dam's  turtunes  every  day  to  generate 
peaking  hydroelectric  power,  the  operators  of 
the  dam  are  unnecessarily  risking  the  re- 
sources of  Grand  Canyon  National  ParV 

The  problem  is  not  going  away— it  is  getting 
worse  I  will  soon  introduce  a  bill  to  perma- 
nently protect  the  Grand  Canyon  from  damage 
indicted  by  operation  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
Quick  enactment  o1  the  Grand  Canyon  Protec 
tion  Act  will  stop  the  senseless  and  wasteful 
destruction  of  this  priceless  resource 
The  article  follows 

(From  the  V  S.  News  &  World  Reporl,  Jan 
21,  1991 1 
Power  and  the  Glory— Should  We  Trade 
THE  Grand  Canyon's  Wonder  for  Cheap 
Electricity'' 

(B.V  Mlctiael  Satchell ) 
It  uwk  ttie  Colorado  River  twlween  5  and  6 
million  years  to  carve  out  ttie  2T7  miles  of 
ttie  Grand  Canyon  It  has  taken  humans  a 
mere  two  decades  to  start  undoing  some  of 
nature  s  finest  handiwork  To  the  4  million 
tourists  who  visit  the  national  park  annu- 
ally to  Raze  down  from  the  rim  at  the  red- 
rock  fantasia,  the  chasm  appears  as  inde- 
structlhle  and  Immutable  as  11  is  mairnlfi 
cent    Only  from  deep  within  is  the  physical 


damage  evident  The  river's  few  fra»rile 
beaches,  vital  to  both  the  canyon's  eco- 
s.vstem  and  Its  tourism,  are  dlsappearln?. 

The  t)eathe8  are  habitat  for  vegetation  like 
cottonwoods  and  tamarisks,  and  a  plethora 
of  wildlife  Including  deer,  bald  eagles,  wrens, 
rtng-talled  catj<.  rattlesnakes  and  gila  mon 
sters  They  also  provide  campelt^s  that  per- 
mit about  22.000  white-water  adventurers 
each  year  to  voyage  the  length  of  the  steep- 
walled  canyon  on  the  turbulent  Colorado 
Most  of  the  river  silt  that  m  the  past  would 
have  replenished  or  created  new  beaches  is 
now  trapped  behind  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  at 
Lake  Powell,  some  16  miles  upstream  from 
the  parks  eastern  boundary  at  Lees  Ferry 
The  sandy  spits  that  remain  are  tielng  eroded 
by  fluctuating  water  levels  created  as  hydro- 
electric turtnnes  at  the  dam  respond  u>  vary- 
ing dally  power  demands  from  customers  in 
six  Western  states  California  Democrat 
George  Miller,  principal  House  sponsor  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  I»rotectlon  .\ct.  which  would 
regulate  water  flows,  likens  the  flushing  ac- 
tion to  "running  hundreds  of  bulldozers  down 
the  canyon  floor  dally  "  Despite  strong  sup- 
port in  bc)th  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the 
measure  died  last  Octofier  in  the  waning 
hours  of  the  101st  Congress  Arizona  Repub- 
lican Sen.  .John  McCain  plans  u>  reintroduce 
it  this  week 

Lost  lore  The  river  levels,  which  can  rise 
and  fall  as  much  as  13  feet  in  a  few  hours,  are 
also  destroying  ancient  Anasazl  arthaeologl- 
cal  remains  like  pueblos  and  storage  sites. 
many  of  which  have  yet  to  t)e  surveyed  Two 
species  of  native  fish,  the  tionytall  thub  and 
the  Colorado  squawflsh.  have  tieen  wiped  out. 
and  two  more  sjpecles.  the  humpback  chub 
and  the  splneytiack  sucker,  are  also  threat- 
ened 

The  central  Issue  Is  whether  these  environ- 
mental and  cultural  costs  are  an  acceptable 
trade-off  for  the  economical,  nonpoUutlng 
convenience  of  hydroelectrlcity  'Hydro- 
power  Is  a  clean,  renewable  resource."  argues 
Lloyd  Grelner.  area  manager  of  the  Western 
.^rea  Power  .Administration  "It's  damned 
foolish  to  waste  it  Besides,  should  we  have 
all  these  fish  subsj^ecles''" 

But  U)  conservationists  like  veteran  river 
guide  Bob  Melville,  the  critical  riparian 
zones  of  America's  grandest  geologic  wonder 
are  being  flushed  downstream  for  the  sake  of 
cheap  electricity  "Floating  the  Grand  Can- 
yon changes  people  s  lives;  they  discover 
themselves  here.  Melville  says  1  want  peo- 
ple to  tie  able  to  enjoy  this  for  time  Imme- 
morial If  the  beaches  disappear,  the  experi- 
ence will  be  lost" 

The  solution  to  the  problem  Is  simple:  Pro- 
vule  a  more  even  wat<"r  flow  The  current 
r."W  ranges  from  1,000  to  about  31,000  cubic 
ffet  per  second,  or  cfs  Envlronm.ental  groups 
want  the  fluctuation  narrowed  to  lietween 
8.000  and  20.000  cfs  but  this  would  rob  the 
plants  eight  turbines  of  their  unique  ability 
to  be  cranked  up  U>  peak  performance  in 
minutes  simply  by  opening  up  sluice  gates 
and  allowing  more  water  to  run  through 
them  By  contrast,  oil  or  coal-fired  power 
stations  require  several  hours  to  .each  their 
maximum  output  As  coffee  makers  and  hair 
dryers  are  turned  on  in  the  mornings,  ovens 
and  t^elevlsions  In  the  evenings,  the  flow  Is 
raised  to  handle  the  Increased  power  de- 
mands The  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  built  and  operates  the  dam.  is  reluc- 
tant to  restrict  the  flows  and  thus  set  a 
precedent  for  modifying  other  hydroelectric 
plants  Without  Glen  Canyon's  flexibility. 
municipal  utility  customers  would  have  to 
buy  more  expensive  power  elsewhere  during 
peak  periods 


To  hear  some  conservationists  describe  It. 
harnessing  the  Colorado  River  offers  nothing 
but  negative  environmental  consequences  for 
the  Grand  Canyon.  But  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  green  equation  is  not  so  black  and  white. 
When  the  cold,  clear  waters  from  Lake  Pow- 
ell began  flowing  tlirough  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  into  the  warm  and  muddy  Colorado  In 
1964.  It  made  possible  a  blue-riblxin  trout 
fishery  in  the  15-mlle  stretch  of  river  from 
the  dam  south  of  Lees  Ferry,  and  further 
downstream  Some  55.000  anglers  fish  here 
annually,  and  during  spawning  season  these 
trout — often  stranded  by  the  river  fluctua- 
tions—  provide  a  feast  for  burgeoning  popu- 
lations of  endangered  peregrine  falcons  and 
t>ald  eagles. 

Boon  to  tourism.  Taming  the  fearsome 
power  of  the  Colorado  has  also  made  safe 
boat  trips  possible  year-round,  allowing  river 
runners  to  view  the  canyon  as  John  Wesley 
Powell  and  other  early  explorers  saw  It.  Be- 
fore the  dam  was  in  place,  only  a  handful  of 
brave  adventurers  risked  riding  the  river 
during  a  brief  low-water  season. 

Ironically,  concern  atiout  the  Impact  of  a 
second  dam  on  the  river  has  led  to  a  different 
kind  of  environmental  damage.  In  the  1960's 
a  proposal  for  another  hydropower  dam  just 
Inside  the  park  at  Marble  Canyon  was  de- 
feated. As  a  compromise,  the  coal-fired  Nav- 
ajo Generating  Station  at  nearby  Page. 
Ariz  .  was  built  Navajo  now  pumps  up  to  300 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere 
daily  and  is  blamed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  for  contributing  to  the  winter  haze 
that  sharply  reduces  visibility  and  washes 
out  the  canyon's  vibrant  view-scapes.  In 
fact,  for  20  to  30  winter  days  each  year,  the 
north  rim  of  the  canyon  Is  visible  only  as  a 
mere  shadow  from  the  south  rim  Just  10 
miles  away 

If  the  dam  operation  remain  unchanged 
and  the  t)eaches  continue  to  wash  away,  park 
officials  could  buttress  them  with  steel, 
rocks  and  concrete  and  haul  in  sand  to  build 
them  up  again  For  power  official  Grelner— 
who  likes  to  sport  a  T-shirt  depicting  Daniel 
Boone  carrying  a  portable  television  through 
the  forest  In  search  of  an  electric  outlet — ar- 
tificial beaches  and  other  modifications 
would  not  degrade  the  Grand  Canyon  experi- 
ence But  for  river  guides  like  Melville,  even 
minor  tinkering  with  such  a  unique  natural 
resource  would  be  anathema  Says  Melville: 
"If  you  lose  the  ecosystem,  you  can  mess 
around  with  nature  by  putting  to  concrete 
emtiankments  to  protect  it.  But  then  you 
might  as  well  go  to  Disneyland" 


CONFUSED  NEWS  ON  THE  STATE 
OF  THE  UNION 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1991 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  YorV.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Bush's  State  of  the  Union  Address 
was  notable  for  its  confused  news  on  how  we 
are  doing  as  a  natkxi.  Much  of  it  was  centered 
on  his  1988  Presidential  campaign  "thousarxj 
points  of  light"  rtietoric.  And  as  he  has  done 
on  previous  occasions,  much  of  the  speech 
was  an  attempt  to  absolve  our  Government  of 
any  responsitTtlity  to  its  citizens,  its  taxpayers 
who  pay  into  the  Government  so  that  it  may 
better  serve  ttiem,  and  place  the  burden  of 
meeting  America's  social  needs  on  the  individ- 
ual. 
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Conspicuous  by  Its  absence  was  any  ref- 
erence to  what  the  Government  can  do  to 
house  the  homeless,  provide  jobs  and  job 
training  for  ttie  unemployed,  make  quality 
health  care  available  to  the  37  million  wtw 
lack  health  insurance,  improve  our  educatkjn 
system  whk;h  currently  has  our  chikjren  lag- 
ging behind  their  European,  Japanese  and 
eastem  bloc  counterparts  in  mathematics,  the 
sciences,  and  languages,  or  whether  it  woukj 
ever  seriously  address  employment  and  edu- 
cation discrimination  against  minorities  and 
women  in  this  country.  Our  current  economk: 
recession,  which  has  thrown  thousands  of 
Americans  out  of  work,  was  given  short 
shrift — something  on  ttie  order  of.  "We'll  get 
this  over  with  soon" — with  no  detailed  mention 
of  how  we  will  do  it.  Our  massive  Federal 
txxjget  deficit  was  similarly  ignored. 

What  I  found  most  appalling  about  the 
speech,  however,  was  that  the  savings  and 
loan  bailout  scandal  and  Its  adverse  effect  on 
the  Federal  txidget  was  never  mentioned, 
even  in  passing,  unless  there  was  a  hidden 
message  in  all  of  the  references  to  the  individ- 
ual tiaving  to  shoulder  more  of  the  txirden  of 
providing  social  services  for  Americans. 

Perhaps  President  Bush  was  trying  to  tell  us 
that  we  individuals  will  have  to  shell  out  even 
more  of  our  tax  dollars  to  rescue  the  failed 
S&L's.  alttiough  we  have  already  paid  out 
more  than  S50  billion — funds  that  were 
drained  from  desperately  needed  social  pro- 
grams, and  retirement  of  the  Federal  debt. 

Of  course,  son%  individuals  will  be  exempt 
from  shouldering  their  fair  share  of  the  bailout 
and  reducing  the  Federal  txxJget  deficit:  the 
President's  favorite  constituency,  ttie  rich, 
many  of  wtiom  were  responsible  for  the  S&L 
debacle  In  the  first  place,  as  they  siphoned  off 
depositors'  nxineys  to  finance  parties,  trijDS 
alxoad,  and  otfier  goodies  denied  to  ttie  ma- 
jority of  Americans  who  are  middle-  and  low- 
income  people  struggling  daily  to  make  ends 
meet.  But  ttie  rich  will  not  tiave  to  struggle 
under  President  Bush's  government  by  individ- 
ual. In  fact,  he  noted  in  his  speech  ttiat  once 
again  he  will  attempt  to  give  them  a  reduced 
tax  for  long-term  capital  gains  in  his  proposed 
fiscal  1992  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  President's  vision  of  "the 
promise  of  a  new  America"  as  outlined  in  his 
State  of  tfie   Union  Address  will   never  tie 
achieved,  as  long  as  his  polcles  allow  the  nch 
to  become  fatter  and  "the  skinny  poor  to  go  to 
hell."  The  following  rap  poem  is  a  portrait  of 
the  contradictions  and  confusions  generated 
by  tfie  President's  address  which  was  sup- 
posed to  clarify  "the  State  of  the  Union." 
Confused  News  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Run  and  tell 
The  national  good  news 
The  points  of  light 
Have  a  brand  new  fuse 
No  more  banking  abuse. 
Taxpayers  come  and  sing 
Independent  individualism 
Is  now  the  White  House  thing. 

The  old  boys  network 

Will  lose  its  license  to  rob 

Nell  and  Jeb 

Must  now  go  to  work 

On  a  productive  real  Job. 

All  Americans  are  equal 

But  the  rich 

Are  too  fat  to  fall 
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And  the  skinny  poor 
Can  go  to  heU. 

Run  and  tell 

The  national  good  news 

The  points  of  light 

Have  a  brand  new  fuse 

The  FDIC 

Is  a  "New  Deal  "  ghost 

It's  the  IHing  Individual 

Who  matters  the  most 

FYotect  Individual  millionaires 

Line  the  rich  in  a  row 

They're  the  parasites 

Wto  really  know 

WTiere  the  taxpayer's 

Dollars  will  surely  go. 

We  throw  money 

At  our  biggest  banks 

Where  powerful  relatives 

Are  in  the  ranks 

Run  and  tell 
The  national  good  news 
The  points  of  light 
Have  a  brand  new  fuse. 
And  when  the  troops 
Come  home  from  Kuwait 
We'll  rout  rampant  socialists 
From  all  of  our  banks 
We'll  send  soldiers  in 
With  new  high  tech  tanks 


RESOLUTION  TO  REPEAL  THE  22D 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1991 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Spteaker.  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  22d  amendment,  wtwch  lim- 
its Presidents  to  two  terms  in  office.  I  have 
been  an  opponent  of  term  limits  for  Federal  of- 
fice througfiout  my  congressional  tenure,  and 
I  am  partrculariy  convinced  of  the  need  to  re- 
peal the  two-term  limit  for  tfie  Presidency. 

The  22d  amendment,  originally  proposed  in 
1946  by  tfiose  frustrated  over  F.D.R.'s  tong 
tenure,  is  an  antkJemocratic  limitation  on  tfie 
nght  of  the  Amencan  people  to  choose  ttieir 
President.  It  assumes  tfiat  the  Amencan  peo- 
ple lack  tfie  wisdom  and  common  sense  to  de- 
cide if  tfiey  want  tfieir  President  to  continue 
serving.  I  do  not  share  tfiat  assumption. 

I  kielieve  tfie  Amencan  people  are  capable 
of  deckjing  if  tfiey  want  a  change  in  Presi- 
dential leadership.  It  Presklents  retain  tfie  re- 
spect and  affectkin  of  ttie  voters,  as  deter- 
mined at  tfie  ballot  Ixx,  tfieir  contract  sfioukj 
be  renewed,  if  not,  tfiey  will  be  voted  out  of  of- 
fice. 

Anotfier  problem  with  tfie  two-term  limit  is 
tfiat  It  institutkxiaiizes  tfie  "lame  duck"  status 
of  second  term  PreskJents,  consigning  them  to 
politk:al  and  administrative  lirrtx).  As  we  all 
krxjw,  a  President's  douf — with  Congress,  his 
political  party,  tfie  bureaucracy  and  foreign  na- 
tions— is  diminisfied  when  people  know  fie  or 
sfie  worn  be  around  much  kxiger. 

The  Framers  carefully  considered  ttie  dura- 
tion of  Presidential  terms.  Tfiey  were  corv 
cemed  about  tfie  accumulation  of  excessive 
power  in  one  person's  fiands.  To  guard 
against  this  possibility,  tfiey  devised  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  cfiecks  and  balances  and  made 
tfie  President  accountatite  to  tfie  voters  every 
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4  years  That  system  has  wo(1<ed  well  But  lor 
the  vagaries  of  political  vengeance,  it  wouW 
never  have  tjeen  chanqo«J 

The  226  amendment  is  an  unwise  and  politi- 
cally unworVat)te  restraint  on  Presidential 
power  which  should  be  fepeaie<l  Why  should 
the  peoples  choice  tor  President  be  re- 
stricted'' As  Woodrow  Wilson  observed.  "By 
seeking  to  determine  by  fixed  constitutional 
provision  what  the  people  are  perfectly  corrv 
petent  to  determine  by  themselves,  we  cast 
doubt  upon  the  whole  theon/  of  popular  gov- 
ernment " 

I  know  that  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gult  has 
absorbed  all  our  energy  and  attention  in  re- 
cent weeks  And  rightly  so  But  even  m  the 
face  ol  such  cataclysmic  events,  the  business 
ol  Amencan  Government  must  be  done 

The  Constitution  should  offer  the  flexibility  of 
letting  the  voters  decide  who  will  serve  them 
as  President  and  tor  how  lor>g  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  show  their  laith  in  derrxxracy  and 
in  the  judgment  of  ttie  Amencan  people  by  re- 
pealing the  22d  amerxJnnent. 


STUDENTS  PRESENT  PETITION  ON 
GULF 

HON.  B.\R.NEY  FTl\NK 

OF  MASSACHUBETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday .  January  30.  1991 
Mr  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Monday  morning.  January  ?8.  I  tsegan  my 
day  with  a  meeting  with  students  at  Brown 
Junior  High  Schcx>l  in  Newlon.  MA  Duririg  the 
previous  week  ttie  students  had  expressed  in- 
terest in  making  their  views  known  on  the  cur- 
rent war  in  ttie  Persian  Gult  Atler  a  discussion 
with  school  administrators,  they  agreed  to  do 
this  in  the  lorm  ol  a  petition,  which  they  would 
then  present  to  me.  as  the  Member  of  tfie 
House  of  Representatives  from  that  area,  and 
which  I  woukJ  have  a  chance  to  discuss  with 
them  in  a  open  meeting 

I  did  that  Several  of  the  students  presented 
the  petitions  to  me.  with  the  names  that  they 
Uad  gattiered.  and  a  txiel  explanation  of  their 
views  I  then  had  a  chance  to  respond  to 
questions  and  comments  from  tfie  entire  stu- 
dent txxJy  tor  approximately  one-hall  hour 
The  text  of  the  petition  is  a  short  and  very  di- 
rect one  Obviously  it  does  not  reflect  all  of 
tfKise  wfio  go  lo  Brown  Junior  High  but  it  does 
stand  loi  the  <iews  ol  a  large  number  of  the 
student--  who  went  to  consKierable  trouble  to 
se^  inat  ttiese  views  were  expressed 

I  congratulate  both  the  students  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  ot  Brown  Junior  High 
tor  coming  together  m  discussions  to  find  a 
constructive  and  healthy  way  m  which  the  stu- 
dents could  express  their  views  I  admire  ttie 
initiative  of  those  who  gathered  signatures 
from  their  fellow  students  and  I  admire  as  well 
the  care  tfiey  took  to  express  ttieir  views  m  a 
balarx:ed  and  mature  way  Members  will  note. 
Mr  Speaker,  that  this  petition  which  was  cir 
culated  by  young  people  who  were  seeking  lo 
express  tfieir  preference  for  sanctions  over 
war  at  this  point  contains  at  its  onset  a  strong 
statement  ot  support  lor  Americas  sokliers 
And  I  was  impressed  tfiat  the  buttons  that 
3orT>e  of  trie  people  at  the  school  were  wear 
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ing  to  express  their  opposition  to  ttie  fighting 
in  the  Middle  East  contained  an  equally  promi- 
nent decoration  of  opposition  to  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's brutal  invasion  ol  Kuwait 

Mr  Speaker.  Members  will  m  varying  de- 
grees agree  and  disagree  with  the  views  the 
students  expressed,  txrt  i  think  all  Memtaers 
will  )Oin  me  in  expressing  our  a(X>reciation  that 
these  young  people  showed  the  confidence 
they  have  m  our  democratic  system  by  choos- 
ing to  express  their  views  in  this  way  I  was 
pleased  to  tie  able  lo  contribute  to  this  expres- 
sion by  attending  the  meeting  and  discussing 
this  matter  with  them  The  students  with  whom 
I  spoke  were  intelligent  and  well  informed  and 
I  believe  that  all  of  those  at  Brown  Junior  High 
who  parlicipated  in  this  are  entitled  to  be 
proud  ot  tfie  way  in  which  they  have  tyeen  and 
conducted  tfieir  part  in  our  democratic  debate 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  ttie  text  of  that  petition 
here 

Petition 

This  petition  stiows  that  the  students  of 
Brown  Jr  High  School  support  the  soldiers 
In  the  Middle  East  and  prefer  sanctions  and 
peace  to  war 

Evan  Pressman 
(And  34  others  I 


THE  PUBLICLY  oWNKD  TREAT- 
MENT WORKS  BIOMONITORING 
USE  ACT 


HON.  JOFi  HFiUY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  HEFLEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  restore  what  I  believe 
was  the  original  intent  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
with  respect  to  puMicly  owned  treatment  works 
and  biological  monitoring 

The  198/  amendments  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  provided  Ihat  where  numerical  criteria  are 
not  availaWe  lor  controlling  toxicity  in  the  Na 
tions  waters,  States  are  lo  adopt  cntena 
based  on  biological  monitoring — also  known 
as  biomonitoring  or  wtiole  ettluent  testing — or 
assessment  mettxxjs  consistent  with  intorma 
tion  published  by  ttie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  The  act  did  not  mandate  the  EPA  to 
establish  entorceatile  tMOmonitonng  limits  m 
discharge  permits  which  autfionze  civil  fines 
and  penalties  tor  a  smgle  biomomtorinq  test 
failure 

Nonetheless,  this  summer  ttie  EPA  issued 
regulations  which  indicate<1  in  ttie  preamt)le 
that  a  single  biomomtorinq  lest  failure  can 
subject  put)licly  owned  treatment  worVs  to  ad- 
ministrative and  civil  penalties  of  up  to 
S25.000  per  day  p)er  violation  Under  one  in- 
terpretation this  means  a  single  test  failure 
could  result  in  a  line  of  almost  S2  3  million 
wfiere  ttie  EPA  and  the  State  require 
biomonilonng  on  a  monthly  or  quarterly  basis 
That  result  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  permittee  was  m  violation  each  day  ol  the 
30-  to  90-day  testing  period  contained  in  his 
permit 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  ap- 
proach to  POTW  toxicity  control  is  flawed 
POTW's  are  not  designed  to  control  toxics  and 
have  limited  control  over  what  is  discharged  to 
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them  The  interaction  of  complex  influent  to 
treatment  plants,  which  may  result  in  toxicity, 
cannot  tie  anticipated  in  advance  of  a  test  fail- 
ure, and  even  then  its  control  may  be  prol> 
lematic  Furttier.  househokl  products  and 
plumbing  can  cause  toxicity,  yet  a  POTW's 
auttiorrty  over  such  sources  is  limited  at  tiest 
Experience  has  stiown  that  municipal 
pretreatmeni  programs  are  the  most  effective 
way  ol  controlling  toxicity,  but  ttiey  are  no 
guarantee  that  toxicity  will  not  appear  m 
POTW  effluent 

Scientific  studies  indicate  that  test  vanabilitv. 
interlaboralorv  variability  and  the  potential  for 
false  test  results  render  the  test  inappropnale 
as  a  basis  for  enforcement  proceedings  in  ad- 
dition, a  serious  question  exists  relative  to  the 
correlation  t>etween  such  end-ol-ttie  pipe  test 
measurements  and  mstream  impacts  But 
nnost  importantly.  EPA  scientists  who  devel- 
oped the  technical  protocols  for  conducting 
biomonitoring  tests  have  said  that  such  tests 
were  never  designed  lor  compliance  and  en- 
forcemenl  use  The  Agency  s  technical  per- 
sonnel have  acknowledged  the  potential  varia 
bility  in  such  test  results,  as  well  as  the  tact 
that  one  test  does  not  tell  the  POTW  anything 
about  ttie  nature  or  source  ol  the  toxicify  Re- 
peated tests  are  a  prerequisite  to  toxicity  iden- 
tification and  redix;tion 

The  EPAs  approach  operates  as  a  dis- 
incentive tor  POTW's  to  conduct  these  re- 
peated tests  Sewage  treatment  plant  owners 
and  operators  should  tie  encouraged  to  test 
as  often  as  they  can  within  the  EPA  or  State- 
prescribed  frequency  But  under  the  EPA  s  ap- 
proach, each  test  in  an  accelerated  program 
would  subject  POTW's  to  possitile  fine  and 
penalty  liability  This  creates  an  understand- 
able reluctance  on  the  pari  of  the  POTW's  to 
engage  in  an  investigatory  process  In  other 
words,  we  are  penalizing  municipalities  for 
doing  what  we  ho(ied  they  would  do  m  the  first 
place 

As  an  Agency  the  EPA  has  stated  a  desire 
its  retain  prosecutorial  discretion  by  making 
such  test  lailures  the  potential  subject  of  civil 
prosecution  But  such  a  policy  can  lead  to 
abuse  and  uneven  nationwide  enforcement  in 
order  to  meet  acknowledged  Agency  enforce^ 
.Tient  goals  and  staff  performance  objectives, 
and  It  may  be  undermined  by  threatened  or 
actual  third  parly  suits  POTW's  cannot  be 
asked  to  place  reliance  on  the  future  good 
faith  of  regulating  entities 

My  bill,  the  Putilicly  Owned  Treatment 
Biomonitoring  Use  Act  would  accomplish  two 
things  First,  it  would  Clarity  congressional  in- 
tent by  expressingly  removing  any  authority 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  use  a  single, 
biomonitoring  test  failure  by  a  POTW  as  ttie 
tiasis  for  determining  a  violation  ol  the  act  and 
seeking  fines  and  penalties  Naturally,  the 
States  would  remain  tree  to  adopt  more  stnn- 
gent  standards  of  their  own 

Second,  my  bill  woukJ  recognize  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  State 
agencies  acting  under  Federal  law  couW  in- 
clude entorceatile  compliance  schedules  or 
other  restrictions  in  discharge  permits  if  tox- 
icity appears  m  sewage  treatment  plant  efflu- 
ent Failure  to  follow  such  compliance  sched- 
ules, which  couW  include  testing,  detection, 
and  identification  of  the  source  of  the  toxicity, 
would  subject  the  POTW  to  enforcement  ac- 
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tion  and  penalties  as  provided  by  law.  That  is 
to  say,  ttie  POTW  would  be  required,  in  a 
timely  manner,  to  investigate,  locate  and  re- 
mediate, to  the  extent  technically  achievable, 
and  pursuant  to  prescribe  performance  objec- 
tives estat)lished  by  ttie  EPA  or  the  Slate,  any 
recurrent  toxicity  which  appeared  in  ttie  efflu- 
ent or  face  the  prospect  of  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings 

Last,  this  bill  would  help  resolve  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  the  EPA.  The  EPA  has  challenged 
Colorado's  biomonitonng  regulation  despite 
the  fact  that  Colorado's  regulation  leads  to 
qucker  resolution  of  toxicity  problems  and 
more  certain  enforcement.  Lest  this  sound  pa- 
rochial, I  sfiould  pwint  out  that  this  issue  has 
implications  for  a  number  of  States  across  the 
country,  among  them  California,  Washington. 
Utah,  Virginia,  and  Arizona.  So  it's  not  just  a 
Colorado  problem 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  view,  the  approach 
taken  in  this  bill  is  fair  and  technically  sound. 
Further,  it  woukJ  encourage  sewage  treatment 
utilities  throughout  the  country  to  cast  their 
nets  widely  and  frequently  to  control  toxicity 
through  ttie  use  of  biomonitonng  I  commend 
this  bill  to  my  colleagues  review  and  urge  that 
the  appropnate  committee  undertake  its  con- 
sideration as  soon  as  pxissible 

H.R  - 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tfsintatnrs  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Acl  may  be  cited  as  the  "Publicly 
Owned  Treatment  Works  Biomonitoring  Use 

Act" 

SEC.  2.  USE  OF  BIOMONITORING  FOR  PL^UCLY 
OWNED  TREATMENT  WORKS. 

lai  State  Review  of  Water  Quality 
Standards  -Section  303(cn2)iBi  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U  S  C 
1333icii2iiBii  IS  amended  by  slrlkinK  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  the  following 
■  ,  except  that  with  respect  lo  publicly  owned 
treatment  works,  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  use  of  effluent 
limitations  which  result  in  the  finding  of  a 
violation  solely  upon  failure  of  a  whole  efflu- 
ent toxicity  test  where  the  Administrator  or 
the  State  utilizes  permit  conditions  or  limi- 
tations tiased  on  or  involving  biological  mon- 
itoring Effluent  limitations  and  other  per- 
mit conditions  used  by  the  Administrator  or 
a  State  may  include  enforceable  schedules  of 
compliance  and  other  restrictions  upon  the 
discharge  should  toxicity  appear  In  the  efflu- 
ent.". 

(bi  DiscHAKOE  PKKMrrs— Section  402  of  the 
FedP'-ii  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
use  1342)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(q)  Use  of  Biological  Testing— To  the 
extent  that  the  Administrator  determines 
that  In  the  control  of  toxicity  It  Is  necessary 
to  Include  biological  monitoring,  testing,  or 
assessment  methods  as  a  term  or  condition 
of  a  permit  issued  to  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
failure  of  a  single  whole  effluent  toxicity 
test  shall  not  result  in  a  finding  of  violation. 
Where  it  is  determined  that  there  Is  a  dis- 
charge of  toxicity  In  toxic  amounts  by  a  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works,  the  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  may  be  found  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  only  for  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  schedule  of  compliance  or  other 
permit  term  or  condition  established  for  pur- 
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poses  of  Identifying,  detecting,  and  control- 
ling such  toxic  discharges." 

(c)  More  Stringent  State  Limitations.— 
Section  301(b)ili(Ci  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C  1311(bi(l  kCd  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  permit  condition" 
after  "limitation" 

Id)  Lnformation  on  Water  QUALm-  Cri- 
teria.—Section  304ia)(8)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1314(a)(8)i  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  consist- 
ent with  section  303(c)(2)(Bi  of  this  Act," 
after  "publish  " 

le)  Effluent  LiwrrATioN  Defined.— Sec- 
tion 502(11)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1362(11))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■■(11)  The  terms  'effluent  limitation'  and 
■effluent  limit'  mean  any  restriction  estab- 
lished by  a  State  or  the  Administrator  on 
(luantltles.  rates,  and  concentrations  of 
(.hemical.  physical,  biological,  and  other 
constituent.*  which  are  discharged  from 
point  sources  into  navigable  waters,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  contiguous  zone,  or  the  ccean.  in- 
cluding schedules  of  compliance  as  estab- 
lished through  permit  conditions,  enforce- 
ment orders,  or  consent  decrees.". 
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for  disposing  of  their  gartage.  But  I  do  not  tDe- 
lieve  that  the  people  of  States  whch  are  net 
importers  of  garbage  shoukj  have  to  pay  the 
entire  costs  of  this  environmental  problem  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  SOURCES  FOR 
DISPOSING  OF  GARBAGE 


HON.  DAVE  McCLTlDY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  give  States  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  flow  of  nonhazardous 
solid  waste  that  is  generated  in  one  State  and 
shipped  to  another  for  disposal. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because  a  crisis 
IS  facing  a  number  of  States  as  enormous 
amounts  of  municipal  waste  generated  in  the 
norttieast  are  transported  to  States  such  as 
Oklafioma,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Vir- 
ginia, and  ottier  areas  ot  the  country  where 
landfill  space  is  still  relatively  ctieap  and  plen- 
tiful. Since  the  courts  have  determined  that 
previous  efforts  by  the  States  to  regulate  the 
import  of  municipal  waste  fall  under  ttie  "dor- 
mant comnnerce  clause"  of  the  Constitution, 
which  forbids  States  to  place  undue  burdens 
on  interstate  commerce,  the  people  of  Okla- 
fioma have  no  control  over  ttie  trash  which 
comes  from  States  such  as  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  While  States  which 
export  gart>age  can  save  money  in  tfieir  waste 
disposal  costs  by  shipping  it  across  the  coun- 
try, Oklatiomans  must  assume  the  environ- 
mental burdens  of  pollution,  ground  water  con- 
tamination, reduction  in  landfill  space,  and  the 
costs  associated  with  these  problems. 

Therefore,  Congress  must  take  steps  to  give 
the  States  the  auttionty  to  handle  this  cnsis. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would  allow 
States  to  impose  higher  fees  on  out-of-State 
gartiage  which  could  be  used  to  pay  tor  ttie 
costs  of  property  disposing  of  this  waste.  If  the 
States  deem  it  necessary,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide them  with  the  auttiorrty  to  ban  the  import- 
ing of  waste  generated  in  another  State. 
These  p)rovisions  woukJ  not  apply  to  waste 
which  IS  shipped  for  the  purpose  of  recycling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  ttie  pressing 
need  some  States  have  to  find  new  sources 


THE  NATIONAL  LITERACY  ACT  OF 

1991 


HON.  TOM  SkWfm 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  SAWr/ER  Mr  Speaker,  last  night,  the 
President  urged  the  Nation  to  continue  "the 
hard  work  ot  freedom." 

Today.  I  plan  to  reintroduce  legislation  to 
combat  a  condition  that  is  a  formidable  bamer 
to  freedom  for  30  miHion  Americans.  Illit- 
eracy— the  inability  to  read  or  write  well 
enough  to  function  productively. 

The  National  Literacy  Act  of  1991.  will  pro- 
vide tools  to  imp)rove  the  literacy  and  basic 
skills  levels  ol  adults  by  coordinating,  integrat- 
ing and  investing  in  adult  and  family  literacy 
programs  at  the  Feoeral.  State,  and  kxal 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  succeed  in  improving  the 
literacy  and  basic  skills  levels  ot  these  30  mil- 
lion Amencan  adults,  this  Nation  will,  once 
again,  set  ttie  pace  of  global  economic  growth 
and  pKOspenty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  appros/eO 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  by  overwhelm- 
ing margins  in  the  last  Congress.  We  were 
at)le  to  fashion  a  creative,  and  I  think  power- 
ful, conference  agreement  ttiat  wouk3  have 
tieen  eipproved  by  both  bodies  if  we  had  not 
run  out  of  time 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  )Oin  me.  my  ctiair- 
man.  Bill  Ford  and  our  distinguistied  ranking 
member  Bill  Goodlimg.  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  before  we  do — njn  out  of  time. 


BEALLSVILLE.  OH.  AND  THE 
PRICE  OF  WAR 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGA7I 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  America 
and  her  allies  confront  aggression  and  tyranny 
in  ttie  Persian  Gulf,  fanmlies  and  communities 
all  across  our  Nation  will  come  to  krww  and 
expenence  the  costs  of  battle. 

While  fnends  and  families  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  face  ttie  terrible  price  of  war  as 
the  enemy  is  engaged  and  sacnfices  of  life 
and  limb  become  a  reality,  ttiere  are  always 
ttiose  small  towns  and  communrties  in  our 
land  wfiere  the  costs  are  always  extraor- 
dinarily htgh.  One  such  comnxinrty  is  tlie  small 
town  of  Beallsville  in  Monroe  County  of  Ohio 

Recently,  the  Stars  and  Stnpes  newspaper 
ran  an  account  of  ttie  terrible  pnce  ttiat 
Beallsville  paid  during  tfie  war  in  Vietnam  By 
all  accounts,  the  number  of  casualties  suffered 
by  ttie  sons  of  Beallsville  are  thought  to  be  the 
highest  of  any  communrty  throughout  ttie 
United    States.    Today.    13    residents   of   this 
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smalt  town  of  roughly  500  people  are  currently 
servir>g  in  ttie  Middte  East  And.  as  they  serve 
Amenca  and  fight  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  their  thoughts  and  the  ttx)ughts  ot 
the  townspeople  of  Beallsville  will  return  to  the 
six  young  sons  of  Ohto  wfxD  served  a  genera 
tion  ago  in  yet  anottier  far  away  corner  ol  the 
world,  SIX  young  sons  wfx)  paid  the  ultimate 
pnce.  SIX  young  sons  wtx)  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  once  again  go  into  t>at- 
tte.  let  us  never  forget  the  brave  and  coura- 
geous sons  of  Beallsville.  from  Vietnam  to 
Iraq.  Our  thoughts  and  our  prayers  will  always 
be  with  them 

The  article  follows 
Bkallsvillk   From  Vietna.m  t».)  Iraq 

Beallsville,  OH  The  tiny  community  of 
Beallsville.  where  500  people  live  nestled  In 
rolling  hills  near  the  Ohio  River,  lost  six  of 
lie  sons  in  the  Vietnam  War  Twenty  years 
later.  13  more  young  residents  are  In  the 
Middle  Bast 

It  Is  believed  BeallsvUles  per  capita  death 
rate  during  the  Vietnam  War  was  the  highest 
In  the  nation.  Five  of  the  men  killed  in  Viet 
nam  are  burled  In  Beallsville  Cemetery, 
which  overlooks  the  high  school. 

'We  are  a  very  small  and  close-knit  town 
and  that  made  the  losses  we  suffered  In  Viet- 
nam even  more  traumatic  to  us,"  said 
Delmas  Moore,  social  studies  teacher  at 
Beallsville  High  School 

I  have  taught  every  one  of  the  students  In 
class  that  are  stationed  over  In  Saudi  Arabia 
right  now  and  I  graduated  with  some  of  the 
men  who  were  killed  in  Vietnam  and  I  do  not 
want  t4i  see  such  a  tragedy  happen  again.' 
Moore  said 

Dessa  Strahl.  a  student  at  Beallsville  High 
School,  said  she  loves  and  misses  her  broth- 
er, Ronald.  22.  who  Is  one  of  the  13  sutloned 
in  the  Middle  F.aat 

"I  m  scared  for  him  but  he  joined  the  mili- 
tary Ui  proK-ct  our  country  so  If  that's  what 
he  wantjt  Uj  do.  Ml  support  him,"  she  said 

Ben  Mann,  another  student,  said  he  Is  con- 
cerned about  his  brother.  Michael.  25.  also 
stationed  In  the  Middle  East. 

•Td  rather  they  didn't  have  to  go  over  to 
8*udl  Arabia  at  all,  but  my  brother  chose  to 
do  this.  "  he  said  "He  chose  to  fight  for  his 
country  " 

At  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery,  a  monu 
ment  erected  '20  years  ago  bears  the  names  of 
Jack  Httman  William  Robert  Lucas. 
Cliarles  G  Schnegg,  Richard  Lee  Rucker. 
Phillip  Brannon  and  Duwalne  Greenlee,  the 
six  killed  In  Vietnam 

The    people   of   Beallsville    want   no   addl 

tlODS. 
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In  his  early  years  he  became  internationally 
known  as  a  lanx)us  race  car  dnver  In  tact, 
Eddie  raced  and  finished  m  the  first  Indianap- 
olis 500  in  1911 

Later.  Eddie  left  Columbus  to  t)ecome  a 
world  hero  during  the  First  World  War  Captain 
Rickenbacker  was  the  commander  of  the  94th 
Aero  Pursuit  Squadron  dunng  that  war  and  lor 
his  valor  in  the  air  he  was  krxjwn  as  the  "ace 
of  aces"  He  is  credited  with  downing  26 
enemy  airwaft  during  his  service,  far  more 
ttian  his  closest  competitor  For  these  achieve- 
ments he  was  recognised  as  a  national  hero 

The  achievements  of  Captain  Rickenbacker 
did  not  end,  however,  with  ttie  Workj  War  He 
went  on  to  tiecome  a  leader  of  the  commercial 
airline  industry  He  was  president  and  director 
ot  Eastern  Airlines  dunng  the  infancy  of  com- 
mercial aviation 

Eddie  further  demonstrated  his  heroism  dur- 
ing WorW  War  II  During  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
theater  as  the  Secretary  of  Wars  speaal  rep- 
resentative. Eddie's  B-U  was  shot  down  He 
dnfted  in  the  ocean  lor  ?3  days  in  enemy  wa- 
ters before  tieing  saved 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  today,  to  com- 
memorate the  lOOth  anniversary  ol  Eddie 
Rickenbacker's  birth  My  hope  is  to  work  with 
the  leadership  o(  the  Barring  Committee's 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  Sutx:ommit1ee 
to  comply  with  the  sutx:ommittee  rules  and 
pass  this  legislation  expeditiously  l  urge  my 
colleagues  m  pining  me  m  cosponsonng  this 
txll  and  recognizing  the  acruevements  of  this 
great  American  from  Columbus 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EDDIE 
RICKENBACKER  GOLD  MEDAL  BILL 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  Vroil 

or  OH  In 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wfdrtfsdau .  January  30.  /.W/ 
Mr  WYLIE   Mr   Speaker,  today  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  bill   to  grant  a  congressional   goM 
rrtedal  m  recognition  of  the  lOOth  anniversary 
ol  the  birth  of  Eddie  Rickenbacker 

Eddie  Rickenbacker  was  an  outstarxJinq 
American  from  my  fxjmelown  ot  Columbus 
OH  His  lifetime  achievements  are  worthy  ot 
remembering  through  a  congressional  gold 
medal  awarded  to  his  heirs. 
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cipients  must  have  already  incurred  the  total 
costs  assoaated  with  the  research  project 
prior  to  being  awarded  a  grant  Additionally, 
the  Federal  share  can  not  exceed  60  percent 
ot  the  total  cost  of  ttie  project 

Information  from  tt>e  Dep»artment  of  Com- 
merce indicates  ttiat  86  percent  of  tfie  textile 
machinery  industry  is  comprised  of  firms  with 
50  or  fewer  employees  To  ensure  the  small- 
est textile  machinery  businesses  are  not  de- 
pnved  ol  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
grant-making  process,  ttie  Secretary  may  give 
a  company  prior  commitment  that  the  fxoiect 
IS  in  tact  an  eligible  project,  and  the  firm  will 
be  reimbursed  lor  their  expenses  This  letter 
ot  commitment  coukj  be  used  to  secure  the 
necessary  financial  backing  tor  the  project 

Research  and  development  is  crucial  to  ttie 
future  viability  ol  all  industry,  including  ttie  do- 
mestic textile  machinery  industry  This  legisla- 
tion would  estatilish  ttie  necessary  R&D  funds 
wittioul  raising  tariffs  or  restnctinq  imports 
With  the  concern  over  ttie  lack  of  civilian  re- 
search and  development.  I  believe  it  is  time 
we  took  action  to  bolster  a  crucial  domestic  in- 
dustry and  preserve  American  jobs 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TEXTILE  MA- 
CHINERY MODERNIZATION  ACT 
OF   19«1 


HON.  CASS  BALLLNGER 

OK  NCiRTH  r.fRol.ISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\V,'iinrsiiau.  Junuaru  30   1991 

Mr  BALLENGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today, 
along  with  23  original  cosponsors.  to  reintro- 
duce legislation  entitled  ttie  Textile  Machinery 
Modernization  Act  ot  199V 

The  textile  machinery  industry  is  comprised 
ol  approximately  500  companies,  employing 
1  7.800  citizens  The  industry  consists  pnmanly 
ot  small  txjsinesses  producing  finished  ma 
chinery  parts  and  accessories  used  in  ttie 
production  of  textile  mill  products  lor  apparel, 
defense,  furniture,  and  industrial  applications 
Not  only  has  ttie  U  S  market  been  besieged 
with  foreign  imjaorts  of  textile  machinery,  but 
U  S  firms  have  lost  out  on  export  opportum 
ties  due  to  foreign  trade  barriers 

This  legislation  estatMishes  a  Textile  Ma- 
chinery Modernization  Fund  within  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  to  support  research  lor  ttie 
rTKKJernizafion  of  ttie  American  textile  machin- 
ery industry  The  fund  consists  ol  a  portion  of 
existing  revenues  collected  from  duties  levied 
on  imports  ol  textile  machinery  The  fund  is 
capped  at  10  percent  or  SiO  million  of  ttiese 
import  duties,  whictiever  is  greater 

The  Secretary  ot  Commerce,  in  consultation 
with  industry  representatives.  wouW  administer 
the  funds  m  the  lorm  ol  grants  lor  research 
and  development  projects  To  demonstrate  the 
industry's  commitment,  all  potential  grant  re- 


THE   FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
LOSS    OF    THE    SPACE    SHUTTLE 
CHALLENGER" 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN',  JR. 

OK  fALlKOK.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdncsday.  January  30.  1991 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  January  28 
marked  ttie  fifth  anniversary  ot  ttie  most  tragic 
events  ol  recent  decades — ttie  loss  of  ttie 
space  shuttle  Challenger  and  its  crew  of 
seven 

None  ol  us  can  forget  ttie  names  of  that 
brave  crew  Com.mander  Francis  R  Scobee. 
Pilot  Michael  J  Smith,  Mission  Specialist  Ju- 
dith A  Resnik.  Mission  Specialist  Ellison  S 
Onizuka.  Mission  Sp)ecialist  Ronald  E  McNair. 
Payload  Specialist  Gregory  Jarvis.  and  Con- 
cord. NH  high  sctiool  teactier  Chnsta 
McAulitfe 

For  many  months  following  ttie  accident  we 
gneved  with  the  families  of  ttie  Challenger  as- 
tronauts, and  we  anxiously  awaited  the  find- 
ings ol  ttie  investigative  txxjies  working  to  dis- 
cern the  cause  of  the  accident 

Now.  on  ttie  fifth  anniversary  ot  the  Chal- 
lenger accident,  we  tiave  a  recovered  and  re- 
juvenated Space  Shuttte  Program  And,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  adversities,  ttie  program  is 
stronger  because  of  the  tragedy 

Since  ttie  accident,  every  element  of  [be 
space  shuttle  tias  tseen  carefully  reviewed  to 
ensure  ttiat  it  is  safe  and  reliable  Countless 
man-hours  tiave  been  spent  analyzing  the 
technical  and  managenal  factors  that  led  to 
the  accident  Wtiere  deficiencies  were  found, 
they  were  corrected.  Additionally,  an  Offce  of 
Safety  and  Mission  Quality  was  created  at 
NASA  headquarters,  and  throughout  ttie  agerv 
cy  renewed  emphasis  has  tjeen  placed  on 
safety  and  quality 

An  example  of  renewed  emphasis  on  safety 
and  quality  ttiat  was  puWcly  apparent  was  the 
period  when  hydrogen  leaks  were  discovered 
m  space  shuttle  flight  hardware  last  summer 
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NASA  suspended  all  space  shuttle  launcties 
until  the  source  of  ttie  leaks  could  be  discov- 
ered and  corrected.  Anottier  example  has 
been  ttie  outstanding  record  of  successful  mis- 
sions that  NASA  has  accrued  since  the  space 
shuttle  was  cleared  for  a  return  to  flight  status 
in  1988.  Since  September  1988,  the  space 
shuttle  has  successfully  completed  a  total  of 
13  safe  and  uneventful  space  nmssions. 

The  Nation  tias  permanent  reminders  of 
Challengei's  episode  in  America's  space  his- 
tory. In  New  Hampshire,  a  planetanum  has 
tieen  txjilt  in  the  name  of  Chnsta  McAuliffe;  in 
Ohio,  a  tiosfxtal  tias  been  built  in  memory  of 
Judy  Resnik;  in  North  Carolina,  a  children's 
wing  to  a  museum  was  dedicated  in  the  name 
of  Mictiael  Smith;  and  througtiout  the  country, 
scores  of  sctiolarships  and  teacher-study  pro- 
grams tiave  been  instituted  in  memory  of  the 
crew.  These  reminders  stand  for  their  bravery 
txrt  also  for  our  ability  to  nse  above  this  tragic 
circumstance  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  con- 
tinuing progress  in  space. 

One  of  ttie  most  far-reaching  initiatives  to 
grow  out  of  the  Challenger  tragedy  may  be  the 
Challenger  Center  for  Space  Science  Edu- 
cation. This  center,  headquartered  in  Alexan- 
dna,  VA.  was  created  by  the  families  of  the 
Challenger  astronauts.  The  goal  of  the  center 
IS  to  inspire  children  to  learn  math  and  science 
by  using  ttie  excitement  that  surrounds  the 
subject  of  space  exploration. 

Through  the  center,  its  regional  affiliates 
around  the  country,  and  satellite  video  tele- 
conferencing, ttie  families  of  the  Challenger 
crew  tiope  to  inspire  an  entire  generation  of 
young  people  to  improve  their  understanding 
ot  math  and  science 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look  tack  over  ttie  past 
5  years,  I  t)elieve  ttiat  we  can  take  pride  in  our 
recovery  pirogram,  which  tias  been  demanding 
and  definitive.  We  learned  some  very  hard  les- 
sons that  will  make  our  future  in  space  infi- 
nitely safer  and  more  successful 
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Waste  at  ttie  EPA.  Through  seminars,  a  toll- 
free  hotline,  and  ottier  resources,  ttie  clearing- 
house would  n^iake  available  technical  assist- 
ance on  recycling  to  interested  State  and  local 
officials. 

Today,  I  am  reintroduang  the  Recycling  In- 
formation Cleannghouse  Act.  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  recycling  work,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  RECYCLING  INFORMATION 
CLEARINGHOUSE  ACT 


HON.  aiRT  WELDON 

OF  fE.S.VSVLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

H'pdncsda.v.  January  30.  1991 

Mr  WELDON.  Mr  Speaker,  in  1988,  the 
EPA  correctly  predicted  ttiat  by  the  year  1990, 
half  of  ttie  Nation's  cities  woukj  reach  landfill 
capacity  Now  EPA  is  predicting  ttiat  by  1995 
ttie  s.nount  of  municipal  solid  waste  will  esca- 
late to  200-milliorvtons  per  year.  By  the  year 
2000,  the  amount  will  exceed  215-million-tons 
per  year,  an  increase  of  almost  20  percent 
over  current  volumes. 

As  America's  waste  stream  continues  to 
grow,  as  the  cost  of  disposal  continues  to  es- 
calate, and  as  ttie  capacity  for  disposal  rapidly 
diminishes,  there  is  a  growing  awareness  ttiat 
a  new  solution  must  be  found.  One  reasorv 
at)(e,  responsible,  and  economic  solution  to 
ttie  solid  waste  management  cnsis  is  recy- 
cling. 

In  order  to  promote  recycling,  I  first  intro- 
duced the  Recycling  Information  Clearing- 
house Act  in  1988  The  act  would  centralize 
information  on  recycling  in  ttie  Office  of  Solid 


ISRAEL'S  RESTRAINT  AGAINST 
SADDAM  HUSSEIN 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  ,VEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  show  my  solidarity  with  the  people  of 
Israel.  Amid  a  sea  of  hostility,  Israel  has  re- 
mained a  neutral  entity  in  the  war  against  Iraq. 
Provoked  again  and  again,  pelted  by  Saddam 
Hussein's  Scud  missiles,  the  people  of  Israel 
continue  to  be  unjustly  attacked. 

Each  country  has  ttie  right  to  defend  itself 
against  unwarranted  attack  by  a  tiostlle  nation. 
Yet  Israel  has  exhibited  profound  restraint  and 
courage,  courage  by  not  retaliating  against  an 
aggressor  that  knows  no  sort  of  morality.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  does  not  attack  military  bases, 
he  attacks  civilians;  ttie  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  of  Israel.  Saddam  Hussein  at- 
tacks a  country  that  is  not  at  war.  He  will  bnng 
atx>ut  his  own  end.  The  workj  tias  seen  this 
man  in  his  true  light  and  it  has  fortified  our  re- 
solve against  this  Ixutal  foe. 

Through  this  savagery,  Israel  has  proven  it- 
self an  ally  to  ttie  United  States.  Ttieir  restraint 
not  to  retaliate  has  help)ed  to  ensure  and 
strengttien  ttie  international  coalition.  The  Is- 
raelis yearn  for  peace  as  we  all  do.  Ttiey  tiave 
sustained  much  damage,  with  the  loss  of  life 
and  tiome,  and  have  ttie  right  as  a  democratic 
and  sovereign  nation  to  protect  ttiemselves. 
And  yet  Israel  has  made  ttie  utnxjst  sacnfice 
and  in  doing  so  has  strengttiened  the  ties  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  ttie  nation  of  Israel.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  thanking  that  country 
tor  ttieir  restraint  and  for  being  a  real  friend  in 
a  time  ol  need. 


SUPER  BOWL  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1991 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Super  Bov^ 
game  tias  been  played  and  for  this  year  is 
over. 

The  game  itself,  tiy  many  accounts,  was  the 
best  ot  the  25. 

Both  teams  played  hard  and  had  outstand- 
ing moments,  down  to  ttie  last  8  seconds. 

In  this  game,  on  one  truly  lost  txrt  perhaps 
the  tiest  of  what  the  game  personifies  was 
shown  by  the  NFL,  the  teams,  the  media,  and 
the  fans  by  putting  the  game  in  the  proper 
perspective. 
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No  play  got  a  bigger  tan  response  ttian  ttie 
playing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and  ttiat 
IS  flow  It  stioukj  be. 

Sure,  ttie  players  fi-om  Buffalo  were  dis- 
appointed after  wording  tiard  all  season 

But  they  came  to  play  and  I  can't  help  tie- 
lieve,  as  do  ttie  30.000-plus  people  wtx) 
ctieered  ttie  Bills  in  Buffalo  on  Monday,  that 
they  will  be  back  in  the  Super  Bowl  next  year, 
representing  a  great  State  and  a  great  city. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  J.  DOWNS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKl 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr.  LIPINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  nse  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  constrtuent,  Mr.  James  J 
Downs.  At  1 1  o'clock  tomorrow  morning  the 
Government  of  ttie  U.S.S.R  will  bestow  a 
Medal  of  Commendation  upon  Mr  Downs  and 
others  in  recognition  of  ttieir  contnbutions  to 
the  Allied  victory  in  World  War  II  and  for  he- 
roic efforts  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Merctiant 
Manne.  Alttiough  long  overdue,  ttiis  presen- 
tation IS  a  symtxjl  of  ttie  enormous  gratitude 
felt  by  the  Soviet  people  toward  those  individ- 
uals wtx)  braved  ttie  Nazis  and  the  North  At- 
lantic while  transporting  vital  foodstuffs  and 
supplies  to  the  embatted  Soviets 

Dunng  the  Second  World  War.  Mr  Downs 
joined  ttie  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  and  attended 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Service  Training  Station  at 
Stieepshead  Bay,  NY  He  was  trained  as  an 
oiler  firemanMatertender  and  served  on  three 
different  vessels  eventually  tjecoming  a  3d  as- 
sistant engineer.  Known  as  Liberty  ships, 
these  vessels  ranged  from  C-2  cargo  ships  to 
coverted  luxury  lines.  In  addrtion  to  serving  in 
the  Mediten-anean  and  Pacific  ttieaters,  Mr 
Downs  took  part  in  several  combat  operations 
which  became  known  as  the  Murmansk  con- 
voys. 

Between  1941  and  1943,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  desperately  trying  to  tiokj  tack  the  invad- 
ing German  forces  In  answer  to  a  Russan 
plea  for  assistance,  ttie  Allied  Governments 
put  together  a  senes  of  emergency  convoys 
Although  German  U-t)oats  consistently  hunted 
and  destroyed  large  numbers  of  the  convoy 
memtiers,  large  numbers  of  crucial  supplies 
were  delivered  to  the  Soviets  at  ttie  norttiem 
port  ot  Murmansk. 

Mr.  Downs  participated  on  one  such  journey 
from  New  York  to  Murmansk.  He  sailed  on  the 
Liberty  ship  Joshua  Thomas,  loaded  with  a 
cargo  of  machinery  and  ammunitions,  as  well 
as  four  full-sized  steam  locomotives  secured 
to  the  top  deck.  Traveling  from  New  York  to 
Scotland  and  then  up  ttie  coast  of  Gerrran-oc- 
cupned  Norway,  ttie  convoy  was  under  almost 
constant  threat.  It  was  only  a  sincere  dedica- 
tion to  duty  and  the  knowledge  ttiat  ttxxjsands 
of  Russian  lives  deperxJed  upon  ttieir  success 
ttiat  pushed  Mr.  Downs  and  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Merctiant  Marine  fon^rard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pnde  in  relating  to 
you  the  history  behind  today  s  commendation 
to  Mr.  Dovms.  I  would  also  commend  ttie  So- 
viet Union  for  finally  recognizing  the  many 
past  achievements  of  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Mannes.  I'm  sure  that  the  people  ol  ttie 
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Soviet  Union  will  remain  forevef  grateful  ot  ttiis 
contritxjtion  to  their  past  struggles  i  know  that 
my  colleagues  |Oin  me  in  wishing  Mr  Downs 
continued  success  in  all  his  endeavors  and 
the  tjest  ot  health  and  happiness  in  \t\e  years 
to  come 
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tribite  to  r  j    barreto: 
yp;ars  of  sp^rvice 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMA.N 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REI'REKENTATrVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  LEHMAN  ot  Florida  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
lifetime  o(  human  beings,  40  years  at  one  en- 
deavor refxesents  a  significant  commitment 
that  merits  recognition  It  is  tor  this  reason  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  R.J 
Barreto  ot  Miami,  who  recently  completed  50 
years  of  service  with  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railway  Co 

Mr  Barreto,  currently  vice  president  ot  the 
FEC  has  been  a  contributor  and  witness  to 
many  profound  changes  in  !he  railroad  irxlus- 
try  The  FEC  has  a  proud  colortui  history 
Founded  by  Henry  Flagler,  the  FEC  played  a 
crucial  role  m  the  phenomenal  growth  ot 
Miami  and  all  of  south  Florida  it  is  still  a  key 
transportation  link  today 

Mr  Barreto  can  lake  justifiable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  FEC  has  become  one  of  this  Na- 
tions  most  modern  and  efficient  railroads  We 
congratulate  him  on  a  lifetime  of  achievement. 


UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  AN 
ENERGY  POLICY 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NKW    ■!■  l.^l-  1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKI'HKnKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1991 

Mr  TORRICELLI  Mr  Speaker  the  Persian 
Gutf  crisis  can  tiardly  be  called  the  first  warn- 
ing of  this  Nations  desperate  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive energy  polcy  Nonetheless,  it  is 
critical  ttiat  we  act  immediately  to  reduce  our 
thirst  lor  imfxjrled  oil,  by  pronwting  conserva- 
tion and  efficierKy,  and  by  making  better  use 
of  alternative  sources 

The  following  opinion  p4ece  was  written  by 
Jared  O  Blum,  president  of  the  Poly- 
socyanurate  insulation  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  ar^peared  m  New  Jersey  s  Star  Ledg- 
er thi"  past  fall  I  believe  this  piece  is  an  irrv 
poiiant  contritxJtion  to  our  debate  on  national 
energy  policy,  and  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  it  to  my  colleagues  attention: 

U  S  K.NKKC.Y  Policy  Nkkd.s  KtAi,  Ai-i  ion 
(By  Jared  O   Blumi 

Everyone  can  applaud  Ihe  Bush  adminis- 
tration's public  awareness  campalffn  aimed 
at  resurrectlnK  the  country's  short-lived  ex- 
periment with  maklnjc  energy  conservation 
an  Inifralned  national  habit.  Energy  Sec- 
retary Watklna  and  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Skinner  are  on  a  national  tour  stress- 
ing energy  tonservallon  themes  and  Intna- 
duclng  radio  ads  and  other  materials  which 
hold  out  the  possibility  of  saving  over  seven 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  day  by  taking  a 
few  simple  steps  Including  driving  slower 
and  keeping  tires  properly  inflated 
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If.  however,  this  constitutes  Washington's 
bottom  line  action  on  energy  conservation 
we  win  have  missed  an  historic  opportunity 
to  make  real  progress  and  lasting  gains  for 
the  United  States  in  energy  security  The 
central  fact  Is  that  government  Jawboning 
doesn't  work  when  It  comes  to  energy  con- 
servation government  action  does.  While 
many  In  Washington  will  eschew  calls  for 
new  regulations  or  legislation  that  create  in- 
centives for  energy  conservation,  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  using  any  measure  of 
"cost  benefit.  "  government  action  works 

Rarely  have  so  many  forces,  each  of  his- 
toric significance,  converged  at  one  moment 
In  time  to  force  the  rediscovery  of  an  obvi- 
ous national  response  Individually,  the  Gulf 
crisis,  our  economic  vulnerability  to  oil 
price  fluctuations,  and  environmental  con- 
cerns underscore  the  desirability  of  using 
fossil  fuels  more  wisely.  Collectively,  they 
represent  an  energy  efficiency  Imperative 

Studies  by  the  Oak  Ridge  National  l.Abora- 
tory.  among  other  prestigious  institutions, 
confirm  that  increasing  energy  efficiency  In 
the  transportation,  residential,  commercial 
and  Industrial  sectors  of  our  economy  could 
produce  annual  energy  savings  of  between  25 
percent  and  50  percent,  A  50  percent  reduc- 
tion would  put  the  United  States  on  par  with 
Japan  and  West  Germany  In  terms  of  their 
energy-use-to-GNP  ratio 

Can  this  be  achieved?  The  answer  Is  an  em- 
phatic yes.  As  one  recent  Department  of  En- 
ergy report  concluded,  "the  constraint  on  ef- 
ficiency improvements  In  the  short  term  is 
not  primarily  technological  "  Today, 
through  a  series  of  cost-effective  retrofitting 
measures,  we  can  reduce  energy  consumption 
in  our  homes  and  industrial  plants  by  30  per- 
cent Substantial  gains  in  the  transportation 
sector  are  also  within  our  grasp,  as  evi- 
denced by  General  Motors'  Introduction  of  a 
four-door  passenger  car  with  an  EPA  rating 
of  65  mpg.  plus  a  growing  commitment  to 
cleaner  burning  gasoline  alternatives  from 
oil  companies  like  Arco  And  the  technology 
exists  to  reduce  electricity  use  In  the  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  sectors  by  almost  40 
percent. 

Our  nation's  ability  to  realize  so  many 
vital  objectives  through  energy  efficiency  Is 
frustrated,  however,  by  government  leaders 
falling  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  mo- 
ment It  is  considered  heresy  to  challenge 
the  broad  based  acceptance  that: 

"Market  forces."  left  unfettered,  will 
produce  the  desired  result. 

Government  regulation  of  energy  has  con- 
tributed to  the  problem,  not  the  solution 

Neither  of  these  arguments  withstand 
close  scrutiny. 

The  "market"  price  of  oil  today,  even  at 
current  levels,  fails  to  reflect  the  total  costs 
to  our  society  of  our  dependence  on  oil.  The 
billions  of  dollars  spent  for  our  military  ef- 
fort In  the  Gulf:  the  cost  to  our  health  and 
way  of  I'fe  resulting  from  polluted  air  and 
fouled  beaches;  the  weakened  state  of  our 
economy  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  drain 
associated  with  our  oil  purchases — none  of 
these  "external  costs"  are  reflected  In  to 
day's  price  of  oil. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  we  rely  exclusively 
upon  "market  forces."  we  are  playing  rlghi 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  profit  from  our 
dependence  Leading  OPEC  nations  have  re 
peatedly  revealed  their  marketing  strategy 
To  maintain  a  price  level  just  below  that 
which  would  result  In  a  permanent  reduction 
in  the  demand  for  their  product. 

Finally,  our  Nation  does  not  rely  ui»n 
market  forces  when  it  comes  to  conventional 
energy  production  technologies    We  have  In- 
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vested  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  In  the 
fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  industries  through  a 
myriad  of  tax  incentives  and  R&D  expendi- 
tures. 

It  Is  true  that  government  Intervention  In 
the  energy  field  has  produced  mixed  results 
OH  and  gas  price  regulations  arguably  cre- 
ated more  distortions  in  the  market  than 
benefits  for  the  consumer  However,  it  is  also 
t™e.  and  more  relevant,  that  government 
action  to  compel  higher  milesige  standards 
from  Detroit,  and  the  creation  of  incentives 
for  non-traditional  utUlty-type  energy  pro- 
duction, have  tjeen  remarkably  successful 

Fortunately,  there  Is  mounting  evidence 
outside  Washington  suggest  that  government 
is  recognizing  the  positive  role  it  can  and 
must  play.  Local  officials  are  now  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  substitute  natural  gas 
for  gasoline  in  bus  and  taxi  fleets;  state  and 
local  officials  are  adopting  model  energy 
codes  designed  to  Increase  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  new  buildings;  state  regulators  are 
beginning  to  permit  utilities  to  make  a  prof- 
It  on  energy  saved,  and  the  President  has 
now  set  forth  his  commitment  to  conserva- 
tion. 

But  Washington  must  do  more.  Congress 
currently  has  liefore  It  several  legislative 
proposals  that  would  support  expanding 
state  and  local  energy  conser%'ation  efforts. 
One  such  piece  of  legislation,  the  State  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Program  Improvement  Act. 
would  support  capital  investment  in  energy 
conservation  activities. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  exhor- 
tations to  conserve  do  not  constitute  a  pro- 
gram Energy  efficiency  simply  cannot  be 
relegated  to  the  policy  equivalent  of  vol- 
unteerlsm  Federal,  state,  and  local  meas- 
ures which  p'-ovide  economic  incentives  for 
energy  efficiency  where  appropriate,  and 
more  stringent  regulation  where  required, 
should  be  the  fundamental  principle  of 
America's  public  policy  response  to  the  life- 
threatening  dangers  posed  by  our  energy  ad- 
diction 


HONORING  NEW  MEXICO 

C.UITARIST 


HON.  BILL  RICH.\RDSON 

ov  St  v^  Ml-  \;i  ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesday   January  30.  1991 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  recognize  and  honor  a 
New  Mexico  guitarist  who  recently  won  a  top 
prize  m  a  prestigious  international  competition 

Michael  Chapdelaine,  currently  a  professor 
of  guitar  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  has 
won  a  Silver  medal  in  the  Vlli  Concurso  inter- 
national de  Gurtarra  'Ahno  Diaz'  m  Caracas. 
Venezuela  late  last  year 

The  corr^jetition,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  nx)st  prestigious  m  the  world,  featured  24 
soloists  from  South  America,  Australia,  Central 
and  North  America  and  a  highly  esteemed 
international  |ury  including  Cuban  composer 
Leo  Brouwer,  Venezuelan  Maestros  Alirio  Diaz 
and  Rodfigo  Riera,  and  Mchele  Pitlaluga  of 
Italy  This  IS  only  the  second  time  in  the  com- 
petition's history  tfiat  a  North  American  has 
achieved  such  a  high  honor 

Mr  Chapdelaine  is  a  well  known  figure  m 
the  American  guitar  scene,  having  won  first 
prize  in  the  Guitar  Foundation  of  America 
International  Competition,  tfie  National  ErxJow- 
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ment  for  the  Arts  Solo  Recitalist  Grant,  as  well 
as  several  other  mapr  US  guitar  competi- 
tions Mr  Chapdelaine  )oined  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  Music  Faculty  in  1985 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Chapdelaine  on  a  )ob  welt  done 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EMER- 
GENCY OIL  MARKET  .STABILITY 
ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINTTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait,  Americans  have  paid  as 
much  as  S40  for  a  barrel  of  oil  and  a  record 
Si  40  for  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  on  average  All 
this  without  an  oil  shortage 

In  the  first  hour  after  war  began  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  oil  prices  jumped  back  up  to  nearly 
S40  a  barrel  Seven  ot  the  country's  biggest  oil 
companies  announced  that  they  would  tempo- 
rarily freeze  gasoline  prices  Then,  as  a  result 
of  successful  repwrts,  oil  prices  dropped  dras- 
tically Thursday  morning 

The  past  few  months  have  dearly  den> 
onstrated  that,  while  the  supply  of  oil  has  been 
relatively  stable,  the  market  has  been  ex- 
tremely unstable 

We  can't  ignore  this  problem  simply  be- 
cause oil  prices  are  down  Now,  more  than 
ever.  America  needs  a  ci'cuit  breaker 

We  need  a  switch  we  can  throw  to  stop  a 
panic  from  sending  oil  prices  through  the  roof, 
and  our  economy  into  a  tailspin 

We've  learned  that  lesson  m  the  past  few 
months 

That  is  why  1  introduced  the  Emergency  Oil 
Market  Stability  Act  in  the  last  Congress  after 
the  President  asked  us  to  develop  a  national 
energy  policy  The  iQIst  Congress  adjourned 
before  It  could  be  considered 

Last  night  the  President  again  called  for  a 
national  energy  policy  This  is  why  I  have  re- 
introduced this  legislation  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  would  give  the 
President  and  Congress  ttie  authority  to  sta- 
bilize prices  and  allocate  supplies  during  an  oil 
shotage,  threat  of  shortage  or  market  panic 

Ten  years  ago,  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  would  have  helped  keep  oil  markets  sta- 
t>le  during  an  emergency 

Bui  when  w-_-  passed  our  legislation  in  1S8". 
the  Whi'',  House  vetoed  rt 

"""'.ey  said  it  was  "Bad  tor  America  " 

It  wasn't 

If  we  had  a  law  like  tfie  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  I98i  in  effect  today,  we 
would  be  tar  better  off  than  we  now  are  Bui 
even  that  legislation  would  not  have  gone  far 
enough 

For  the  last  10  years,  the  White  House  has 
mandated  an  energy  policy  to  the  American 
people  The  policy  has  said: 

Consume,  consume,  consume  as  if  there  is 
no  tomorrow 

Well,  tomorrow  is  here 

Mr  Speaker,  we're  now  at  tfie  mercy  of 
speculators  filled  with  so  much  fear  about  the 
cnsis  in  tfie  Middle  East  that  the  United  Stales 
has  entered  an  economic  recession. 


Inflation  is  increasing. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Amencans  may  soon 
be  thrown  out  of  work  t>ecause  of  nsing  en- 
ergy costs 

The  Federal  deficit  may  be  pushed  so  high 
as  a  direct  result  of  oil  prices  that  we  may 
never  see  a  balanced  budget 

What  will  happen  now  that  we  have  gone  to 
war'' 

Mr  Speaker,  I  say  send  the  President  the 
Emergency  Oil  Market  Stability  Act  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  give  our  Nation  the  protection 
rt  needs. 


CAPLANS  MENSWEAR  CELE- 

BRATES ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CLYDE  C.  HOLLOWAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  HOLLOWAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  seldom 
appreciate  just  how  much  our  world  has 
changed  during  the  past  100  years.  A  century 
ago,  the  primary  mode  of  travel  was  horse- 
and-buggy.  Today,  by  comparison,  space  trav- 
el IS  nearly  routine.  Some  iQO  years  ago.  we 
communicated  with  pencil  and  pen.  Today. 
people  of  all  ages  are  comfortable  with  con> 
puters  and  satellite  technology,  indeed,  m  the 
midst  of  this  intormauon  age.  one  is  hard 
pressed  to  find  something  which  hasn't 
changed  during  the  last  lOO  years. 

"Yet,  Mr  Speaker,  some  institutions  m  Amer- 
ican society  have  spanned  generations  and 
bridged  eras  to  t)ecome  symbols  of  stability  in 
a  world  characterized  bv  rapid  technological 
arxj  commercial  change. 

Accordingly,  it  is  with  great  pride  today  that 
I  pay  tribute  to  a  business  which  represents 
such  stability  in  central  Louisiana.  The  suc- 
cess of  Caplan's  Menswear.  which  celebrates 
Its  lOOth  anniversary  this  year,  speaks  for  it- 
self The  record  of  this  small  business  is  one 
of  uninterrupted  success,  Caplan's  Menswear 
has  set  for  the  Alexandria,  lA.  area  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  to  which  every  small  busi- 
ness, everywhere,  sfvjuld  aspire,  Caplan's  lon- 
gevity speaks  volumes  about  Its  owners,  man- 
agers, and  employees, 

Mr  Speaker.  Caplan's  is  something  more 
than  a  successful  business.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
continurty,  communrty.  and  tradition,  Caplan's 
Menswear  has  sep./ed  central  Louisiana 
through  times  of  war  and  depression,  prosper- 
ity and  goodwill,  good  times  and  bad 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  enthusiasm  that 
I  wish  Caplan's  Menswear  a  happy  lOOth  an- 
niversary and  very  best  wishes  for  another 
century  of  service  and  prosperity 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  MSGR 
NICHOLAS  DiMARZIO 


HON.  FTiANK  J.  GLARINI 

OF  NK*'  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday .  January  30.  1991 

Mr  GUARINI,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tnbute  to  an  outstanding  clergyman  and 
fellow   New   Jerseyite.    Rev,    Msgr,    Nicholas 


DiMarzio.  and  to  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
accomplisfied  over  the  last  6  years  as  execu- 
tive director  of  one  of  tfie  Nation's  largest  im- 
migration and  refugee  agencies.  Migration  anc 
Refugee  Services  of  the  US,  Catholic  Con- 
ference 

Monsignor  DiMarzio  is  leaving  MRS  this 
month.  He  is  being  called  to  the  Archdiocese 
of  Newark  where  he  will  tiecome  the  vicar  for 
human  services  While  we  will  miss  his  en- 
ergy, his  commitment,  and  his  clear  vision  of 
what  our  Nation's  refugee  and  immigration 
policies  stxiukJ  be,  we  are  happy  to  know  that 
he  will  continue  his  ministry  in  Newark 

With  the  Speaker's  permission,  i  would  like 
to  tell  my  colleagues  atx)u1  Monsignor's  tenure 
as  MRS  and  the  remarkable  work  ot  this  orga- 
nization. 

Under  his  able  leadership,  MRS,  wtiich  is 
the  service  office  of  the  US  Catfxilic  Con- 
ference, has  resettled  over  1 67,000  ref;jgees 
in  Its  national  network  of  some  i40  dioi^esan 
resettlement  programs  and  also  provided  initial 
assistance  from  Church  resources  to  over 
40,000  persons  from  refugee-like  situations 
MRS  helps  people  irresjiective  of  ttieir  race, 
creed  or  national  origin 

To  assist  newcomers  and  aliens  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  deal  wrth  their  immigration  prob- 
lems and  to  assist  these  tamihes  m  "•euniting 
with  separated  loved  ones  Monsignor 
DiMarzio,  at  the  direction  of  the  migration 
committee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  created  the  National  Catho- 
lic Legal  immigration  Network  CLINIC  serves 
low  income  clients  through  diocesan  immigra- 
tion programs  and  has  served  well  over 
50,000  individuals  since  its  inception  in  '988 

A  strong  propwnent  of  a  generous  US  refu- 
gee and  asylum  policy,  particularly  of  the  neea 
lor  a  legally  recognized  safe  haven  status  for 
persons  unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  their 
homelands  t»ecause  of  war,  generalized  condi- 
tions of  violence,  unrest,  or  persecution,  Mon- 
signor DiMarzio  was  a  frequent  witness  tsetore 
congressional  committees  Monsignor  took 
every  opportunity  that  f)resented  itself  to  win 
support  for  the  Cattx)l»c  Church's  positions 
that  sought  to  protect  family  life  and  family 
unity,  and  that  supported  a  generous  and  di- 
verse US  immigration  policy  as  one  that  best 
enhanced  the  vitality  and  speaal  character  of 
our  nation 

Monsignor  was  particularly  concerned  about 
the  need  to  enact  the  Moakley-DeConcim  leg- 
islation that  woukj  fiave  offered  temporary 
asylem  to  El  Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans, 
txrt  he  wanted  that  legislation  to  contain  work 
authorization  so  that  these  refugees  could 
support  themselves  and  tfieir  families  Mon- 
signor's concerns  were  truly  catfyjlic — he  wor- 
ried about  the  needs  of  all  newcomers  wf>eth- 
er  ttie  undocumented,  tfie  refugee,  the  parolee 
or  thie  immigrant.  He  worked  and  testrfied  to 
promote  increased  US  admissions  of  insh, 
Poles,  arxl  other  Eastern  Europeans,  as  well 
as  Afncans,  Amerasians,  former  Vietnamese 
re-ed  prisoners,  tf>e  Cambodian  survivors  of 
the  Asian  Auschwitz,  skilled  arxJ  unskilled 
workers,  particularty  religious  workers 

If  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
heard  from  Monsignor  DiMarzio  arxJ  MRS.  so 
too  did  the  refugees  he  visited  in  camps 
around  the  worW,  and  the  offcials  responsiWe 
for  their  protection  and  care.  He  even  went  to 
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Vietnam  and  to  Cuba  to  urge  the  release  of 
political  posoners  and  the  reunification  of  sep- 
arated families 

When  Monsignor  made  a  series  o(  trips  to 
Cuba  to  negotiate  the  release  of  Cut)an  politi- 
cal pnsoners  with  Fidel  Castro,  not  many  ot  us 
were  surpnsed  at  the  outcome  If  anyone 
could  argue  philosophically,  pleadingly,  or  po- 
lemically, and  maytie  even  wear  out  Fidel,  it 
was  this  determined,  vocal  priest  from  New 
Jersey  His  eflorls  in  Cuba  were  successful 
and  literally  ttx)usands  of  former  Cuban  politi- 
cal pnsoners  have  come  to  our  shore  and 
been  aided  by  this  man  and  the  Catfiolic  Con- 
fererx»'s  services 

As  a  recognised  expert  on  acculturation  and 
self-sufticiency  (or  refugees.  Consignor 
worked  (or  more  realistic  Federal  policies  that 
would  pfomole  the  srrxxDther  integration  o( 
newcomers  into  our  communities  and  tfiat 
would  encourage  less  reliance  on  welfare  or 
other  forms  of  public  assistance  He  urged 
Congress  and  the  admtnistration  to  make  wel- 
fare a  last  resort  in  refugee  resettlement  and 
for  quicker  resettlement  o(  refugee  groups  like 
Amerasians  or  former  political  prisoners  so 
that  rto  more  of  their  lives  were  wasted  and  so 
that  their  energies  could  be  directed  toward 
new  and  productive  work,  instead  of  marking 
time  in  endless  queues 

MRS  Immigration  Program  assisted  some 
200,000  individuals  under  tfie  legalization  ef- 
fort and  IS  now  involved  in  aiding  Salvadorans 
to  register  lor  temporary  protective  status  dur- 
ing the  6  months  set  aside  by  last  years  land- 
mark Immigration  Act  ot  1990.  a  piece  ol  leg 
islatKXi  that  was  a  top  priority  tor  Monsignor 
DiMarzio  and  MRS/USCCs  putilic  policy  divi- 
sion in  the  last  Congress 

But  now  Monsigrx)r  DiMarzio  is  packing  up 
and  heading  back  to  New  Jersey,  where  I 
know  he  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  trom  his 
many  fnends  and  family 

Well  miss  him  in  the  halls  ot  Congress  txrt 
I  have  no  doubt  Ittat  as  a  pnest  and  as  an  ad- 
ministrafor.  he  will  continue  to  aid  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted,  to  find  shelter  and  refuge  lor 
ttie  txxneless,  whettier  in  this  country  or 
abroad  For  Fattier  Nick  long  ago  took  to  heart 
tt>e  words  ol  the  Gospel  and  sought  to  comfort 
the  sorrowful,  to  shelter  the  homeless  so  that 
ttiey  will  be  alien  and  strangers  no  more 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Tit,lf  IV  uf  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agrreed  to  bv  :he  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  cpSs  for  estjihlishment  of  a  sys- 
tcr,  for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetlnjfs  and  heart n^s  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, sutxommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  designated  tiy  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee- of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meeting's,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetlnKs  as  they  occur 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
DiKest  Will  prepare  this  information  for 
pnntint?  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Conghk-smonai,  Rkidhd 


EXTENSIONS  OF   REMARKS 

on    Monday    and    Wednesday    of    each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
.January  31.  1991.  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today  s  Rk.i'okii 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  1 

9  30  a  m 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment-un- 
employment situation  for  January. 

2369  Raybum  Building 

FEBRUARY  5 

9  30  a  m 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  US.  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

SD-366 
:o  110  a  m. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  In  preparation  for  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget. 

SD-60e 
F.nvironment  and  Public  Works 
WaUT  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure SulKommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  infrastruc- 
ture,     productivity,      and      economic 
irrowth. 

SEMJ06 

FEBRUARY  6 

9  30  a  m 
Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  staff  honoraria  provision 
of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1969 
which  bans  the  receipt  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  for  work  performed 
outside  the  Government 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1991  and  1992 

SR-301 

10  00  am 
Budget 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  economic 
outlook  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

SD-60e 
10:lSa.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prospect  of  free 
trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

SD-215 
1  30  p  m 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Consumer  FYoduct  Safety  Commission. 
Consumer  Information  Center.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs 

SI>  138 

yy.BRV .KRY  7 

9  00  a  m 

Agriculture,  Nutrili'>n.  and  Forestry 
To   hold   hearings   on   S    207.   to  provide 
funds  for  and  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

SR-332 


January  30,  1991 

9  30  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resouri  es 
To  resume  hearings  on  S    244.  providing 
for  a  referendum  on  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  com- 
mittee resolutions  requesting  funds  for 
operallnK  expenses  for  1991  and  1992. 

SR-301 
10:00  a  m 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to  examine   transpor- 
tation   demand    as    related    to    demo- 
graphic trends. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

SD-119 

FEBRUARY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sut)- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Augustine  Commission  on 
the  future  direction  of  NASA 

SD-138 

FEBRl  AHV  20 
9:30  am 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  proposed 
committee        resolutions       requesting 
funds   for   operating   expenses   for   1991 
and  1992.  and  other  pending  legislative 
and  administrative  business. 

SR^301 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  resume   hearings  on  the   prospect  of 
free  trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

SD-215 
1:30  p  m 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  the  American 
Battle  Monumenu  Commission. 
Cemeterial  Expenses  (Army),  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences. 

SIV138 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight     of     Government     Management 
Sut)committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Procurement  Integrity  Act. 

SD-342 

FEBRUARY  26 

10  00  a  m 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed   budget    request    for    fiscal    year 
1992  for  the   Federal  aid   highway   pro- 
frram  and  related  transportation  issues 

SD  406 


January  30,  1991 


MARCH  1 

10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service 

SD~138 

MARCH  5 

10:00  a  m 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  l^abor.  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
Genera; 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

I^bor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
tlmates  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  Policy  Re- 
search. 

SD-192 

MARCH  6 

1  30  p  PTi 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  .Agencies  Sub- 
com.mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  e.s- 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 

SD-138 

MARCH  7 

9:30  am 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed   budget    request    for    fiscal    year 
1992  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

SD-406 
10  00  am 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Ser%'- 
ices.  focusing  on  the  Family  Support 
Administration.  Human  Development 
Services,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General 

SI>~192 

2  00  p  m 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration 

SD-192 
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MARCH  8 
10:00  am 

Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service.  General  Sales  Manager. 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

SI>-138 

MARCH  12 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Lalx>r.  Health  and  Humian  Ser\-ices.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  .^s- 
sistant  Secretary  for  Health,  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search, and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

SI>-192 
2:00  p  m 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Spr%'ices.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Humans  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Alcohol  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration. 

SD-192 

MARCH  13 

1  30  p  m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  .Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

SD-138 

MARCH  14 
10  OO  a  m 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director. 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Heart.  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases. Diabetes.  Digestive,  and  Kidney, 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Environmental  Health.  and  the 
Fogartv  International  Center 

SD-192 
1  30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute.  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute,    the     National     Institute     on 
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Aging,  Arthritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin.  Division  of  Research  Resources. 
Nursing  Research.  Human  Genome,  and 

the  National  Library  of  Medicine 

SD-192 

MARCH  15 
10:00  a.m.. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sut^ 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec- 
tion Ser\-ice.  the  Food  Safety  and  In- 
spection Ser\'ice.  and  the  .Agricultural 
Marketing  Service 

SD-;38 

MARCH  19 

9  30  am. 

.Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscAi  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Special  Institutions 

SD-192 

MARCH  20 

9:30  am 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  .Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation.  Of- 
fice of  Inspecter  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration 

SD-ne 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  .Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General 

SD-192 

MARCH  21 
10:00  a.m. 
-Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Ser\-;ces  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION. National  Council  on  Disability, 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Comm.ission 

SEV-192 
2:00  p  m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Sen-ices.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  U.S,  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
F>rospective  Payment  Assessment  Com- 
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mission,  the  National  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infant  Mortality,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen  s  Home 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 

10  00  a  m 
.ApproprlalUins 

Agriculture  and  Relar<>d  .\Kencle8  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  and 
the  Human  Nutrition  Information 
Service. 

SD-138 

APRIL  10 

UMOa-m. 

Anx^pri&tlons 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 

1  M  p  m 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 

APRIL  16 

9:30  a  m 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  17 

9-30  am 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates fur  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  EMucatlon.  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SI>-I92 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 

9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  E>lucatlon,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  19 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  As- 
sistance Board 

SD-138 

APRIL  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  Federal 
agencies 

SD-138 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 

APRIL  24 

9  30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

SD-124 


January  30,  1991 

Appropriations 

liabor.  Health  and  Human  Ser\Kes,  Edu- 
cation Subtommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  l>abor  Health  and  Human 
Services.  EducRlUin.  and  relat.ed  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

ATKll.  2b 

9:30  am 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proptjsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  reiat*"!!  a+ren 
cies. 

SD-192 

.M'HIl.  J6 

10:00  a  m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY  8 

9:30  am 

Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
tional Space  Council,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

SD  138 

MAY  15 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Service,  and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation 

SD-138 

MAY  ;7 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Iniie;x>ndent  Atfencles  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Veterans  Affairs.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  independ- 
ent agencies. 

si>  ::« 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D  .  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Teach  us.  O  God,  to  work  for  justice, 
forgive  us  of  any  selfish  purpose,  en- 
courage us  to  be  in  reconciliation  with 
each  other,  unite  us  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  and  grant  us  Your  benediction. 

May  Your  word  of  hope,  gracious 
God,  be  with  us  in  difficult  times  and 
especially  upon  those  to  whom  great 
responsibility  has  been  given.  Bless  us 
this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANXE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance 

.Mr  MAZZOLI  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  wflth  liberty  and  justice  for  all 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R,  556  An  act  Ui  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  In  herbicides,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S  296  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  special 
Immigrant  status  for  certain  aliens  who  have 
served  honorably  (or  are  enlisted  to  serve  i  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  12  years 

The  message  also  announced  that. 
pursuant  to  sections  276d-276g  of  title 
22.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Stevens  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 


United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  102d  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  section  276  of  title  22,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended,  the  Chair, 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  ap- 
points Mr.  BiTRNS  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  during  the 
102d  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that. 
pursuant  to  sections  276h-276k  of  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Gramm  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  102d  Congress. 


APPROVAL  OF  LOTTED  STATES- 
SOVIET  ROLE 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  today  are  full  of  stories 
concerning  the  statement  on  Tuesday 
night  of  Secretary  Baker  and  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Bessmertnykh.  in  which  it  is  suggested 
that  there  could  be  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, a  cease-fire,  on  two  conditions; 
One,  that  Iraq  signals  that  it  would 
make  an  unequivocal  commitment  to 
leaving  Kuwait;  and  second,  that  Iraq 
take  immediat*  and  concrete  steps  to 
do  so. 

This  has  caused  dismay  m  some 
countries  of  the  world.  It  has  caused 
dismay  to  our  friends  like  the  State  of 
Israel.  Some  people  feel  it  might  signal 
a  change  of  policy. 

I  really  do  not  share  this  dismay  or 
this  concern.  I  think  this  is  very 
healthy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  it  because  it  signals  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  hostilities  are 
well  underway  and  are  being  very  fine- 
ly led  by  our  President  and  the  various 
generals  in  the  field,  there  are  behind 
the  scenes,  and  perhaps  even  on  top  of 
the  scenes,  diplomatic  efforts  and  other 
dynamics  underway.  These  efforts 
could  probably  reach  the  goals  the 
President  has  set,  which  are  the  evic- 
tion of  Iraq  from  Kuwait,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Kuwaiti  Government,  and 
the  stability  in  that  region,  because  it 
is  very  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  there 
is  ever  to  be,  most  Importantly,  peace 
and  stability  following  this  hostility, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  big  partners  in  it. 


We  have  armed  the  participants  and 
we  could  disarm  them.  1  look  at  this 
very  approvingly. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  STATE  OF 
THE  LTs'ION  PROVISIONS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  be  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
help  implement  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  pre- 
sented by  President  Bush  just  the 
other  evening.  The  President  called  for 
initiatives  in  Government,  and  specifi- 
cally at  one  point,  for  a  new  highway 
program,  for  the  new  world  that  will  be 
here  when  our  troops  come  home  from 
the  successful  exercise  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Kuwait 

My  bill  would  provide  for  taking  a 
highway  trust  fund  off  budget. 

What  would  that  do"'  That,  would 
allow  a  new  infusion  of  funds  to  our 
States,  new  allocations  of  funds  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  our  motor  public,  so 
that  the  infrastructure,  bridges  and 
highways  in  our  country,  can  be  g^ven 
a  new  burst  of  construction  and  recon- 
struction, 

^Tiat  this  does  along  the  way  is  to 
help  fight  the  recession,  create  jobs, 
and  bring  everyone  a  part  of  a  new 
highway  system  and  infrastructure 
that  will  make  the  United  States  ever, 
more  competitive  in  the  world  com- 
petition for  trade  and  for  free  enter- 
prise. 


NATION.AL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 

(Mr,  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  and  certainly  our  Nation  and 
indeed  the  world  is  in  great  need  of 
prayer  today.  At  this  breakfast.  Presi- 
dent Bush.  Billy  Graham.  Coach  Joe 
Gibbs,  and  leaders  of  both  parties 
spoke.  The  House  can  be  especially 
proud  of  the  participation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr,  Ste.mholm]. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kap- 
TUR],  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray],  and  former  Congressmen 
Buddy  Roemer.  and  Daniel  Akaka. 

Many  of  the  problems  we  face,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation  have 
come  about  because  we  have  wrongly 
placed  so  much  faith  in  men  and  laws 
and  so  little  faith   in  God,   We  mean 


DT^is  symbol  represenis  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:0^  p,m 
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well,  and  we  try  hard,  but  we  have 
passed  so  many  laws  that  would  fill 
buildings,  and  no  one.  no  human  being, 
not  even  the  most  advanced  computer 
can  keep  up  with  them  all  Probably 
everyone  unintentionally  violates  laws 
that  they  do  not  even  know  are  on  the 
books. 

What  we  really  should  do  is  to  elimi- 
nate perhaps  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
laws  on  the  books  today  and  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  other  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  simply  human  kindness. 
one  to  another  that  is  called  for  there. 

At  the  breakfast  this  morning.  Presi- 
dent Bush  called  for  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer  on  Sunday.  February  3  I  hope 
the  Congress  and  all  Americans  will 
strongly  support  and  participate  in 
this  National  Day  of  Prayer  on  Feb- 
ruary 3. 


COMMENDATION  TO  CONGRESS 

(Mr  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ) 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
night  before  last  President  Bush  ad- 
dressed this  body  and  the  country.  It 
was  President  Bush  in  his  finest  hour. 
I  believe.  The  President  came  through 
to  the  American  people  exuding  con- 
fidence. But  more  than  that,  he  came 
through  to  our  troops  overseas  with 
that  same  kind  of  confidence  that 
means  so  much  to  them. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
other  new8[)apers  around  the  country 
portrayed  our  troops  sitting  in  tents, 
over  in  Saudi  Arabia,  watching  the 
President  give  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  When  he  said  "Right  is  on  our 
side."  and  when  he  said  that  "We.  the 
American  people"  meaning  he.  the 
President,  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and 
the  American  people — "should  have  the 
same  kind  of  commitment  in  support  of 
our  troopw  as  our  troops  have  over 
there  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  our  troops  in 
Saudi  Arabia  stood  and  applauded. 

When  the  President  made  that  state- 
ment, when  this  Congress  as  an  entire 
body,  the  Hous*'.  the  Senate,  and  all 
the  Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court  mem- 
bers, and  the  ambassadors  from  around 
the  world,  all  stood  in  unison  and  ap- 
plauded the  President  in  his  seeking 
the  total  cooperation  of  all  the  .Amer- 
ican people,  that  meant  so  much  to  our 
soldiers  In  the  gulf  region. 

I  commend  this  Congress  for  giving 
that  kind  of  standing  ovation  to  our 
troope. 


Mr  SLATTERY  Mr  Sp«>aker.  todiy 
I  am  being  joined  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr  Kasich].  and  15  other 
Members  of  both  parties,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  rescind  the  appro- 
priation included  in  H.R.  5268.  the  fis- 
cal year  1991  appropriations  measure 
for  "Agriculture.  Rural  Development, 
and  Related  Agencies."  that  earmarks 
$500,000  in  rural  economic  development 
funds  for  a  museum  at  the  birthplace  of 
Lawrence  Welk  in  North  Dakota 

We  also  are  sending  President  Bush  a 
letter  urging  him  to  use  the  rescission 
authority  he  holds  under  the  title  X  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  to  ask 
Congress  for  permanent  cancellation  of 
the  Lawrence  Welk  appropriation. 

Mr  Speaker.  $500,000  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  in  our  $1.23  trillion  budget  But 
to  most  Americans  who  are  struggling 
to  pay  their  bills,  provide  health  care 
for  their  families,  or  finance  their  chil- 
dren's education,  it  is  not  a  small  sum. 

For  every  program  we  fund  today,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  this  simple  ques- 
tion: Can  we  justify  borrowing  from 
our  children  and  grandchildren  to  pay 
for  it?  If  we  cannot,  we  should  have  the 
courage  to  terminate  it.  This  is  an  ap- 
propriation that  can  be  terminated. 

Later  in  this  Congress.  I  will  be  in- 
troducing legislation  to  alter  the  way 
our  tax  and  spending  bills  are  printed 
so  we  can  more  easily  identify  the  pro- 
visions they  contain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  this  ef- 
fort to  reduce  wasteful  Government 
spending  so  we  can  focus  our  limited 
resources  where  they  are  needed  most. 


RESCIND  LAWRENCE  WELK 
MUSEUM  APPROPRIATION 

(Mr  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


for  the  administration's  efforts  to  con- 
clude this  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
successfully  and  with  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  casualties 


D  1110 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  TAUZEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  days  I  was  unavoidably 
away  from  the  Capitol.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  reflect  that  had  I  been  here, 
I  would  have  cast  a  'yes'  vote  for  H.R 
556  on  rollcall  No.  16;  a  "yes"  vote  for 
H.R.  555.  on  rollcall  No.  17,  and  a  "yes  " 
vote  for  H.R.  598  on  rollcall  No  18.  all 
three  of  these  bills  designed  to  improve 
the  lot  of  veterans  and  to  insure  that 
this  Nation  respects  the  full  rights 
that  we  have  promised  these  veterans 
Their  service  to  this  Nation,  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  so  many  of  our 
young  men  and  women  and  our  senior 
veterans  who  have  been  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  shows 
how  they  have  placed  their  lives  on  the 
line  in  defense  of  liberty  in  this  world 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  address  the  other 
night.  I  think  he  rallied  the  spirit  of 
America  again  to  a  most  noble  cause, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  such  bipartisan 
support  for  the  troops  in  the  field  and 


VACATION  OF  5-MINUTE  SPECIAL 
ORDER  AND  PERMISSION  FOR  15- 
MINUTE  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
rescind  my  5-minute  special  order 
today  and  ask  for  a  15- minute  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection 


REMEMBERING  OUR  POWS 

(Mr     DORNAN    of    California    asked 
given    permission 


to   address 
and  to  revise 


and    was 

the   House  for   1   minute 

and  extend  his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I.  along  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, this  morning  attended  the  Na- 
tional Prayer  Breakfast  I  have  tried  to 
make  as  many  of  these  prayer  break- 
fasts as  I  could  over  the  14-year  span 
that  I  have  been  on  Capitol  Hill  I  have 
never  attended  a  more  beautiful  or  in- 
spiring one  than  this  morning's,  pray- 
ers from  over  a  thousand  people  in  the 
room  for  President  and  Mrs.  Bush  for 
the  heart-rending  decisions  he  has  had 
to  make  over  the  last  few  months  I 
just  have  to  come  to  the  well  this 
morning  and  bring  to  mind  two  people 
who  have  been  prisoners  In  Lebanon 
and  who  will  soon  start  their  seventh 
year  in  captivity  They  will  soon  con- 
clude their  sixth  year.  They  have  six 
.Americans,  another  seven  or  eight  Eu- 
ropeans—including a  great  British 
hero.  Terry  Waite—who  are  being  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon.  If  you  remember. 
Waite  went  over  to  try  to  get  the  oth- 
ers out  when  he  was  taken  hostage.  He 
completed  his  fourth  year  in  captivity 
last  week  On"  American.  Terry  Ander- 
son, was  captured  by  Hezbollah,  fun- 
damentalist radicals  in  Lebanon.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  AP  bureau  there 
He  was  captured  March  16.  1985.  so  he 
wraps  up  6  years  of  hell  in  just  a  few 
weeks  Tom  Sutherlund.  who  went  over 
to  teach  agriculture  at  the  American 
University  in  Beirut,  was  captured 
June  9  of  the  same  year.  1985  He  begins 
his  seventh  year  in  a  few  months,  in 
•June 

These  men  and  our  airmen  who  are 
prisoners  of  war.  their  families  are  suf- 
fering a  torment  that  most  Americans 
just  cannot  conceive  of 

I  hope  all  of  America  is  not  only 
praying  for  the  safe  return  of  these 
men.  but  will  write  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, and  will  put  as  much  pressure  as 
possible  on  the  Government  of  Iraq  to 
live   up  to   the  Geneva  Convention,   to 
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which  they  pledged  their  national 
honor. 

As  a  religious  people,  adhering  to  the 
Koran  and  the  same  god.  Allah,  as  our 
God,  I  hope  that  the  Iraqis  will  not  en- 
danger any  more  of  our  POW's.  and  I 
hope,  frankly,  they  were  lying  when 
they  said  that  one  of  our  pilots  was  al- 
ready put  out  as  a  human  shield  and 
died  and  that  others  have  been  torn 
apart  and  wounded. 

Our  prayers  for  these  wounded  men. 
please,  and  do  not  forget  our  hostages 
in  Beirut. 
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TERRORISM  SHOULD  BE  PUNISHED 

(Mr  GUARINI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nately terrorism  and  the  threat  of  ter- 
rorism have  become  important  weap- 
ons in  the  arsenals  of  international 
outlaws. 

While  we  in  the  United  States  have 
largely  been  spared  of  terrorism's  hor- 
rors, we  can  no  longer  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  complacency.  We  have  seen  that 
nothing  is  sacred  to  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  his  cruelty  knows  no  bounds. 

Yesterday.  I  introduced  legislation 
making  terrorist  murders  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens either  at  home  or  abroad  subject 
to  the  death  penalty.  In  addition,  ter- 
rorists who  damage  any  property, 
whether  it  be  public  areas,  drinking 
supplies,  or  transportation  centers. 
could  receive  life  imprisonment. 

The  time  has  come  to  send  inter- 
national terrorists  a  strong  signal:  The 
brutal  victimization  of  Americans  will 
be  met  with  the  harshest  of  penalties. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
legislation. 


MILITARY  FAMILY  PRESERVATION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Indiana  [Ms.  Long]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  yesterday  I 
joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  the  Military  Families 
Preservation  Act  of  1991.  Companion 
legislation  was  introduced  in  the  other 
body  earlier  in  the  week  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Senator  Kohl]. 

It  is  clear  that  the  makeup  of  our  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces  has  changed  dra- 
matically over  the  years.  Prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  draft,  the  number  of 
dual-married  military  couples,  single- 
parent  military  personnel,  and  the 
number  of  dependents  was  very  low. 
But  gone  are  the  days  when  service 
members  had  to  get  permission  from 
their  commanding  officer  before  they 
got  married.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
we  relied  solely  on  young  males  to  de- 
fend our  country. 


With  the  advent  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force,  and  marketplace  incentives,  the 
composition  of  our  military  has 
changed  dramatically.  Now.  our  mili- 
tary services  are  comprised  of  more 
than  55.000  dual-married  military  cou- 
ples. Now.  over  91.000.  or  3  percent,  of 
our  service  personnel  are  single  par- 
ents. Now.  there  are  more  than  1.6  mil- 
lion dependents  of  our  military  service 
personnel. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  recognize 
the  realities  of  this  changing  composi- 
tion of  our  military  force,  and  to  reas- 
sess how  we  treat  our  service  personnel 
with  dependent  children. 

No  one  denies  that  those  who  serve  in 
our  military  must  do  so  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  UTien 
citizens  joined  the  armed  services,  they 
took  an  oath  to  defend  our  Nation.  The 
duty  of  our  service  personnel  is  to  de- 
fend the  United  States. 

The  Congress  should  not  go  about 
passing  laws  that  inhibit  our  defense 
capabilities  in  any  way.  The  Military 
Families  Preservation  Act  reflects  this 
primary  responsibility  of  our  military. 
The  bill  would  in  no  way  weaken  our 
defense  readiness.  In  fact,  the  bill  actu- 
ally acknowledges  the  fact  that  the 
first  obligation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  to  meet  the  military  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

But  certainly,  the  military  effective- 
ness of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
increased  when  they  know  that  their 
families  are  taken  care  of.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  an  interest  in. 
and  responsibility  for,  protecting  the 
welfare  of  der>endents  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Striking  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween the  new  realities  of  our  force 
composition  and  the  primary  respon- 
sibilities of  our  service  personnel  to  de- 
fend our  country  is  not  an  easy  task. 
But  I  believe  the  Military  Family  Pres- 
ervation Act  moves  us  forward  in  this 
direction.  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  and  mod- 
est approach. 

Specifically,  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  stationing 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with 
dependents.  It  requires,  to  the  extent 
possible  and  consistent  with  military 
requirements,  that  the  Department 
prohibit  stationing  certain  military 
fjarents  at  a  location  at  which  facilities 
for  dependents  are  not  reasonably 
available — that  is,  in  a  war  zone.  The 
bill  would  apply  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  is  solely  responsible 
for — or  together  with  a  spouse  also  in 
the  Armed  Forces  is  solely  responsible 
for— minor  children,  dependent  elderly 
persons,  or  disabled  dependent  adult 
children. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned to  provide  assistance  to  the 
member's  family  to  develop  alternative 
plans  for  the  care  of  the  family  mem- 
bers, should  a  determination  be  made 
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by  the  military  or  at  the  request  of  the 
service  member  that  the  service  mem- 
ber will  be  stationed  at  a  location 
without  adequate  care  facilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  re- 
spectfully ask  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Ser\-ices  Committee  in  particu- 
lar to  carefully  examine  this  measure 
as  soon  as  possible. 


D  1120 

THE  ALLIED  COALITION  IS  UTs'ITED 
AND  UNIFIED  IN  THEIR  ACTIONS 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr 
Owens  of  Utah)  Under  a  preNious  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr  Gekas]  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  coun- 
try is  very  fortunate  in  having  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  leading  our  wax  ef- 
fort m  the  Middle  East  in  the  persons 
of  General  Powell.  Secretary  Cheney 
and.  in  the  field  itself.  General 
Schwarzkopf. 

That  is  why  I  was  a  little  bit  taken 
aback  yesterday  when  after  a  briefmg 
by  General  Schwarzkopf  in  which  he 
gave  an  update  on  all  the  successes 
thus  far  brought  about  by  the  new 
technologies  of  warfare  so  well  Imple- 
mented by  the  allied  forces,  when  a  se- 
ries of  alarms  really  shook  the  battle- 
field beyond  what  was  going  on,  from 
the  media  itself,  from  those  comment- 
ing on  reports  about  the  incursions  of 
the  Iraqis  into  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  did  not  take  that  attack  to  mean  a 
reversal  of  our  fortunes  for  the  allies  as 
so  many  pessimists  and  other  alarmists 
saw  in  what  was  happening.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  took  encouragement  from 
what  happened. 

Four  Incursions  occurred  by  four  sep- 
arate movements  by  the  Lraqis  into 
Saudi  Arabia.  Three  of  them,  with 
heavy  losses  on  the  part  of  the  Iraqis, 
were  repulsed  immediately  by  the  al- 
lied forces,  primarily  in  those  three 
sectors  by  the  U.S.  marines  using  air 
cover  and  all  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  job  they  are  supposed  to 
do.  to  beat  back  the  Iraqi  attack  if  one 
should  occur.  ^.^Tiile  the  fourth  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  down  to  a 
nonvaluable  base  in  Khafji.  just  a  little 
town  there  that  does  not  have  any 
military  significance,  and  from  what 
occurred  there  you  would  think  that 
the  war  had  been  reversed  and  an  Iraqi- 
Saddam  Hussein  victory  in  the  war 
could  be  proclaimed. 

But  in  reality,  one  excellent  result 
occurred  from  that,  notwithstanding 
the  tragic  loss  of  allied  forces,  includ- 
ing 12  of  our  marines  who  were  killed 
in  action,  something  of  course  that  mil 
shake  us  every  time  we  hear  such  a 
statistic.  But  the  repulsing  of  the  Iraqi 
troope,  even  though  they  remained  in 
Khafji   as  long  as  they   did.   was  done 
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primarily  by  the  Saudi  troope  and  the 
Qatarl  troope. 

What  does  that  mean  for  the  allied 
efforta?  It  means  once  and  for  all  that 
we  can  shake  aside,  set  aside  any  wor 
ries  that  we  had  that  our  allies  really 
would  not  fisfht  with  us  or  that  this 
was  (foln^  to  be  a  totally  US  effort 
and  when  the  time  came  for  military 
action  on  the  Kround  or  anywhere,  that 
it  would  be  100  percent  American  and 
nobody  else  would  help  us. 

This  was  an  important  event  from 
that  standpoint,  with  the  Saudis  de- 
fending their  homeland  and  the  Qataris 
helping  because  they  were  part  of  the 
coalition  forces  It  was  an  excellent 
symbol  as  well  as  the  reality  of  a  uni- 
fied coalition  allied  action. 

I  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  we 
were  able  to  repulse  those  attacks  I 
take  heart  from  the  fact  that  the  allied 
forces  did  their  job  and  converged  on 
Khafji  to  assert  the  military  action  re- 
quired to  retake  the  town  and  to  repel 
the  Iraqis  from  an  incursion  that  still 
no  one  in  military  circles  fully  under- 
stands, except  that  it  might  have  been 
an  attack  calculated  to  encourage  the 
antiwar  demonstrations  in  our  country 
and  elsewhere  to  say,  "Look,  you  are 
right,  you  antiwar  people,  you  should 
oppose  your  President,  oppose  the  mili- 
tary forces,  oppose  your  fellow  Ameri- 
cans fighting  in  the  desert,  because  we 
have  entered  Saudi  Arabia." 

Well,  they  did  not  remain  that  long. 
They  were  repulsed,  and  they  should, 
the  antiwar  demonstrations,  should 
not  take  any  courage  from  that,  nor 
should  Saddam  Hussein  be  encouraged 
by  the  television  pictures  of  antiwar 
demonstrations 

They  do  not  signify  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people 
who  support  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  who  supptirt  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  support  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and.  most  im- 
portantly, support  wholeheartedly 
their  fellow  Americans,  our  young  peo 
pie  who  are  manning  the  trenches  and 
the  airplanes  and  the  ships  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  the  Mideast  theater 

We  have  a  proud  moment  at  our 
hands,  with  setbacks,  yes,  with  tragic 
moments,  yes.  but  with  eventual  vie 
tory  in  the  offing  and  with  a  bounty  of 
thanks  that  we  are  going  to  bestow 
upon  our  fellow  Americans  and  our  al- 
lies for  a  job  well  done 


AMERICAJ^-ISRAELl  RELATIONS 
BACK  TO  BASICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNUNZio).  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  on  July  26, 
1990.  I  spoke  on  the  floor  o(  the  U  S  House 
o(  Representatrves  on  the  subfect  of  Midcfle 
Eastern  affairs 


I  said  at  that  lime  that,  white  Amencans 
have  witnessed  remarkable  changes  toward 
freectom  and  derrtoaacy  m  the  Soviet  t>k)ck 

I  reKTel  that  the  winds  of  i  hanife  sweeping 
a.  ros8  hji.stern  Europe  have  not  reached  the 
MUlille  KiLiil.  which  remains  perhaps  ihf 
most  volaMlp  area  on  rhi>  g'.utie 

How  prophetic  these  words  have  proven  to 
be.  One  week  to  the  day  later.  Iraq  invaded 
Kuwait,  setting  in  motion  a  senes  ot  events 
which  have  led  the  United  States  to  war 

I  concluded  m  my  July  speech  that,  because 
ot  the  instatnlity  ot  the  region,  "strong  Amer- 
ican-Israeli relations  are  as  crucial  to  regional 
and  world  peace  today  as  before,"  and  joined 
our  former  U  N  Ambassador,  Jeane  KirV- 
patrick,  in  cntici7ing  the  Bush  administration 
tor  seeing  Israel  "rather  ttie  same  way  as  the 
rrxxferate  Arab  states  view  Israel  as  tlie 
source  ot  the  problem,  the  state  that  has  dis- 
rupted the  peace  ot  the  region  ' 

While  I  have  been  critical  of  tfie  stale  ot 
American- Israeli  affairs  over  ttie  last  decade,  it 
IS  true  that  we  have  witnessed  improvements 
in  recent  months  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
this  improvement  m  relations  is  not  shortlived, 
because  in  the  aftermath  ot  the  gulf  war,  the 
alliance  tietween  our  two  countries  will  be 
more  important  than  ever  before 

The  first  area  ot  improvement  is  over  the 
issue  known  as  linkage  Ever  since  it  overrun 
Kuwait.  Iraq  has  tned  to  link  discussion  of  its 
annexation  lo  txoader  talks  on  Palestinian 
claims  against  Israel  The  U  S  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  this  ludicrous  concept  is  laudable 
Clearly,  Saddam  did  not  rape  tor  the  sake  of 
the  Palestinians  his  oil-nch  neighbor,  Kuwait, 
which  remains  m  a  state  ot  war  with  Israel  and 
has  tunneled  billions  of  dollars  lo  PLO  terrorist 
groups  over  the  years 

To  argue  that  Iraqs  attack  on  Kuwait  was 
somehow  on  t)ehalt  ot  the  Palestinians  and 
ttiat  Israel  shoukJ  somehow  be  forced  to  pay 
the  price  ot  that  invasion  is  simply  ridiculous 
It  was  tor  these  reasons  that  on  October  23, 
1990.  I  voted  tor  House  CorKurrenI  Resolution 
382.  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
tfiat  the  crisis  created  by  Iraq's  invasion  and 
occupation  ot  Kuwait  must  tie  addressed  and 
resolved  on  its  own  terms  separately  from 
other  conflicts  m  the  region,  particularly  per- 
taining to  the  state  ot  Israel 

I  also  applaud  ttie  high  degree  of  coordina- 
tion this  Nation  has  embarked  upon  with  the 
state  of  Israel  as  hostilities  with  Iraq  grew  in- 
creasingly likely  I  wefcomed  the  Bush  admin- 
istrations  decision  earlier  in  January  to  indefi- 
nitely freeze  an  order  tor  tour  AWACS  [Air- 
txirne  Warning  and  Control  Systems]  )ets  and 
addihonal  AWACS  tankers  Israel  has  long  op- 
posed the  sale  ot  these  S125  million  Boeing 
707's  modified  to  carry  sophisticated  radar 
which  Saudi  Arabia  continues  not  lo  recognize 
Israel's  right  lo  exist 

In  addition,  the  State  Departnrwnt,  in  send- 
ing Deputy  Secretary  ot  State  Lawrence 
Eagleborger  to  meet  with  Pnme  Minister 
Shamir  and  high  ranking  Knesset  n>embers, 
fias  sent  a  strong  message  ot  cooperation  to 
Israel  These  meetings  led  to  ttie  deployment 
of  Unrted  States  Patriot  missite  crews  to  Israel, 
which  will  fxjpetully  increase  Israel's  defenses 
against  Iraq's  terronst  launching  ot  Scud  mis- 
siles at  innocent  civilians  Attfxxjgh  Israel  fias 
pfoodly  never  asked  anyone  lo  assist  in  f>er 


setl-delense — a  sentiment  ttiat  I  and  rrxwt 
Members  of  Congress  deeply  respect — I  com- 
merxj  tt>e  While  House  lor  facilitating  this  and 
other  aspects  of  Amencan-lsraeli  cooperatKXi. 
These  devetopments  no  doubt  contnbuted 
to  tf>e  comment  by  Israel's  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  Benjamin  Netanyahu,  ttiat  Amencan- 
lsraeli  relations  are  as  good  as  ttiey  fiave  ever 
t>een  Tfiat  now  may  be  tme,  or  Mr 
Netanyahu  may  be  trying  to  be  very  dipk>- 
matc  But,  this  much  is  sure — until  very  re- 
cently, many  international  observers  were  say- 
ing tfiat  American-Israeli  relations  fiad  hit  a 
35-year  low 

Over  tfie  last  decade,  we  tiave  witnessed 
two  grave  errors  in  our  Nation's  foreign  policy 
The  first  was  America's  dnfting  from  its 
traditinally  strong  alliance  with  Israel  Since  its 
creation,  Israel  has  been  and  remains  among 
Americas  strongest  and  most  strategically  im- 
portant allies,  and  I  tor  one  believe  tfiat  our  al- 
liance with  tfie  State  ot  Israel  sfioukj — and 
will — grow  in  stength  and  importance  in  the 
years  afiead  in  addition  to  a  strategic  commit- 
ment to  Israel,  Mr  Speaker,  we  must  not  tor- 
get  tfiat  we  fiave  a  moral  commitment  to  tier 
as  well  The  historic  ties  which  bind  our  two 
nations  are  as  strong  as  any  the  United  States 
has  ever  enjoyed 

The  second  was  America's  increasingly  tak- 
ing the  side  of  "moderate"  Arab  states — which 
are  still  overwhelmingly  fixated  on  ttieir  mis- 
sion to  reiect  regional  peace  and  to  destroy 
the  state  ot  Israel  Tfie  failure  ot  these  pouaes 
has  become  increasingly  evident  in  the  past  6 
months  This  policy  lias  now  resulted  in  plac- 
ing Israel  in  a  yet  unfolding  state  ot  grave  dan- 
ger, to  say  nothing  of  placing  the  lives  of  over 
400,000  American  servicemen  and  women 
stationed  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  jeopardy 

Nowfiere  IS  tfie  tolly  ot  this  foreign  policy  of 
lavonng  moderate  Arab  States  over  the  inter- 
ests ot  Israel — and  its  resulting  fiarm  to  our 
strongest,  most  dependable  and  most  demo- 
cratic ally  m  tfie  regnxi — more  evtderrt  then  m 
the  area  of  America's  affairs  with  Saddam 
Husseins  Iraq 

Americas  fxslicy  toward  Iraq  during  the 
Reagan-Bush  administrations  has  tieen  nei- 
ther clear  nor  consistent  and  has  lacked  both 
vision  and  long-range  planning  I  find  rt  appall- 
ing tfiat  over  the  last  decade.  Saddam  has  re- 
ceived supportive  messages  from  tfie  United 
States,  while  Israel  fias  received  unprece- 
dented messages  ot  critiasm  from  our  Nation 

For  example,  why  is  rt  tfiat  in  April  1990, 
when  the  Bush  administration  was  cntiazing 
Israel  tor  tieing  not  serious  about  seeking 
peace,  did  Saddam's  public  threat  to  "let  our 
fire  eat  halt  ot  Israel"  meet  nothing  txit  White 
House  silence,  a  White  House  which  at  the 
same  time  was  accusing  Israel  ot  being  ob- 
structionist in  entenng  into  a  diatog  with  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization7 

And  why  is  it  tfiat  in  February  1990.  when 
Voce  of  America  tiroadcasted  a  cnttcal  report 
of  Iraqi  human  nghts  abuses.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Kelly  ordered  our  Iraqi 
Ambassador  in  Baghdad  to  apotogize  to  Sad- 
dam"?  This  from  an  administration  tfiat  has  sel- 
dom heW  Its  tongue  wtien  it  came  to  cntiazing 
Israel's  alleged  human  nghts  abuses. 

And  last  July,  when  Israeli  experts  were 
warning  the  Unrted  States  that  Iraq  was  gear- 
ing up  lor  trouble  as  it  escalated  its  war  of 
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words  with  Kuwait  over  increased  oil  produc- 
bon  and  began  mounting  tens  of  thousands  of 
troops  on  the  border,  wfiy  dkJ  State  Depart- 
ment officials  testify  before  Congress  that  tfie 
United  States  was  unlikely  to  respond  sfiarply 
to  any  Iraqi  military  action,  noting  tfiat  tfie 
United  States  had  "no  defense  treaty  relation- 
ship with  any  gulf  country"  and  tfiat  "we  have 
historcally  avoided  taking  a  position  on  border 
disputes  or  internal  OPEC  deliberations." 
Now,  with  windows  being  sealed  and  Israeli 
television  sfwwing  fww  to  cope  with  a  gas  at- 
tack, rt  IS  small  comfort  to  these  Israeli  experts 
tfiat  tfiey  were  right. 

And  why.  on  July  25,  did  our  Ambassador  in 
Bagfidad.  April  Glaspie,  tell  Saddam  Hussein 
ttiat  "we  fiave  no  opinion  on  the  Araib-Arab 
conflicts,  like  your  tx)rder  disagreement  with 
Kuwart."  and  why  did  Assistant  Secretary  Kelly 
halt  a  July  25  Voice  of  America  broadcast 
waming  Iraq  tfiat  "tfie  United  States  remains 
strongly  committed  to  supporting  the  self-de- 
fense of  rts  fnends  in  tfie  gult." 

How  could  a  State  Department  which  lashed 
out  at  Israel  for  not  doing  enough  to  forge  a 
peaceful  solution  to  regional  conflicts  be  so  si- 
lent in  tfie  face  of  such  militansm? 

Not  tfiat  American  supiport  of  Iraq  is  a  re- 
cent p)fienomenon.  Dunng  the  decade  of  the 
1980's.  as  the  State  Department  began  to 
strain  relations  wrth  Israel,  we  witnessed 
America's  sale  of  helicopters  to  Bagfidad. 
Iraq's  removal  from  our  terronst  list,  export 
credit  guarantees  tor  agricultural  purchases  to- 
taling S5  tjillion.  and  the  shanng  of  military  in- 
telligence data  with  Saddam  dunng  the  Irarv 
Iraq  war.  We  also  impticrtly  supported  Iraq  in 
Its  war  against  Iran  by  reflagging  Kuwarti  ves- 
sels. Wfien  the  U.S.S  Stark  was  hrt  by  an 
Iraqi  missile  and  27  of  our  sailors  died,  Iraq 
apologized  but  brazenly  refused  our  request  to 
interview  the  pilot  wfx)  fired  the  missile  and  to 
examine  the  plane  tfiat  did  the  attack. 

Then,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Iran. 
Saddam  not  only  introduced  chemical  weap>- 
ons  as  a  military  weapon,  but  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  domestic  control,  gassing  8,000 
Kurds.  Saddam  used  poison  gas  against  Iran 
and  his  own  countrymen  in  violation  of  all 
international  law  and  covenants,  and  tfie  Unrt- 
ed States  reaction  was  timid,  at  best.  Tfie 
State  Department  did  not  want  to  upset  our 
(nends,  tfie  Iraqis,  but  not  such  concern  was 
apparent  lor  our  strongest  ally  in  the  region, 
Israel. 

When  Congress  attempted  to  reprimand 
Iraq  for  its  many  txjman  nghts  abuses  1  week 
before  tfie  Kuwaiti  invasion,  tfie  Bush  adminis- 
tration's policy  cfiaracterized  by  syndicated 
columnist  Cfiaries  Krautfiammer  as  "craven 
appeasement  of  Iraq"  remained  intact.  Tfiat 
week  saw  tfie  State  Departments  vigorous  op- 
position to  congressional  efforts  to  end  sub- 
skjies  for  Amencan-lraqi  trade  and  denying  all 
assistance  and  banning  all  trade  with  Iraq.  It 
is  incredibte  tliat  when  I  and  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  on  July  30,  1990,  to  cut  off  favor- 
able treatment  and  agricultural  exports  to  Iraq, 
tfte  Bush  administration  lobbied  vigorously 
against  it. 

This  is  not  to  excuse  Saddam,  but  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  Saddam  was  given  no  firm, 
dear  delineation  of  U.S.  determination  to  re- 
verse any  act  of  aggression  or  manipulatkyi  of 
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his  neighbors.  To  the  contrary,  tfie 
adminstration  has  contributed  to  the  current 
crisis  through  tfie  mixed  signals  of  support  we 
have  sent  Saddam  over  tfie  last  decade,  while 
casting  judgment  on  Israel  for  not  caving  in  to 
ttie  demands  of  its  often  fiostile  neighbors. 

So  now  we  are  at  war,  a  war  whch  threat- 
ens the  lives  of  American  and  allied  Gl's. 
threatens  the  crtizens  of  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa 
with  Scud  missile  attacks,  and  threatens  the 
future  of  Israel  rtself. 

We  are  at  war  to  restore  tfie  legitimate  Gov- 
emment  of  Kuwait,  the  same  Kuwart  which 
during  the  Iraq-Iran  War,  when  we  were 
reflagging  tfieir  vessels,  would  not  allow  U.S. 
forces  to  tie  put  asfiore  for  rest  and  recreation, 
or  Unrted  States  ships  to  come  ashore  to  be 
repaired,  and  tfie  same  Kuwait  which  remains 
officially  in  a  state  of  war  against  Israel. 

Yet,  Israel's  support  for  the  United  States 
dunng  ttiese  troubled  times  coukj  not  pxDssibly 
be  stronger,  and  rt  troubles  me  tiow  we  sfiow 
gratrtude  for  fier  cooperation  and  assistance. 

When,  as  the  events  after  Iraq's  August  2 
invasion  unfolded,  tfie  United  States  asked  Is- 
rael to  keep  a  low  profile,  Israel  acquiesced. 

As  Saddam's  threats  against  Israel  mounted 
in  tfie  ensuing  months,  the  Unrted  States 
asked  Israel  not  to  launch  a  preemptive  at- 
tack— even  tfiough  Iraq  made  it  clear  ttiat  Is- 
rael woukj  be  victimized  if  fiostilities  com- 
menced. Again,  Israel  acquiesced. 

Now,  most  recently,  tlie  Whrte  House  ex- 
tended its  requests  to  Israel,  asking  that  Israel 
not  respond  even  if  an  attack  is  launched. 

Nonetheless.  Israel  fias  restrained  itself  and 
complied  with  requests  of  the  Unrted  States — 
despite  strong,  internal  pressures  to  the  con- 
trary. 

How  does  the  Unrted  States  reward  Israel 
for  rts  cooperation?  By  undermining  Israel's 
securrty  and  voting  repeatedly  in  the  U.N.  Se- 
cunty  Council  for  resolutions  that  are  biased 
against  Israel. 

The  Unrted  States  fias  recently  voted  for  a 
U.N.  resolubon  tfiat  charactenzed  the  West 
Bank  and  Jerusalem — Israel's  capital — as  Pal- 
estinian lands.  The  resolution  states  tfiat  tfie 
Unrted  Nations  is  "gravely  concerned  about 
the  deterioration  of  tfie  situation  in  all  tfie  Pal- 
estinian terrrtones  occupied  by  Israel  since 
1967.  including  Jerusalem."  This  was  ttie  sec- 
ond time  in  2  years  tfiat  tfie  United  States  had 
voted  for  such  untrue  language.  Then  tfiere 
was  President  Bush's  unanticipated  and  still 
perplexing  pfonouncement  last  Spring  tfiat  tfie 
United  States  conskjers  East  Jerusalem  to  be 
occupied  Arab  territory  and  off  limrts  for  settle- 
ment by  immigrant  Soviet  Jews.  Furtfiermore. 
tfie  Unrted  States  permitted  tfie  passage  of 
other  U.N.  resolutions  condemning  Israel,  our 
strongest  ally. 

Tfiose  U.N.  resoiutkjns  convey  a  numtier  of 
very  distinct  messages  to  tfie  world  commu- 
nity. First,  tfiose  resolutkjns  send  tfie  message 
tfiat  Palestinian  terrorism  is  acceptable,  but  Is- 
rael's response  is  not 

Second,  t>y  failing  to  object  to  tfiese  resolu- 
tions in  the  name  of  appeasing  tfie  so-called 
sensitivities  of  some  of  our  coalitkin  partners, 
I  fear  tfiat  tfie  Unrted  States  may  fiave  sent  a 
signal  tfiat  we  have  abandoned  our  most  trust- 
ed friend  in  tfie  MkkJIe  East. 

Third,  ttiese  resolutkjns  Increase  the  pres- 
sure on  Israel  to  make  a  bad  deal  on  ttie  West 
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Bank  and  the  occupied  territories.  Such  pres- 
sure on  Israel  can  only  intensify  in  ttie  after- 
math of  the  destruction  ot  Iraq.  Now  ttiat  war 
IS  here,  tfie  thin  veneer  of  tfie  allied  coalitkxi 
will  not  disguise  tfie  fact  that  tfie  United  States 
IS  waging  war  against  an  Arab  natkxi,  which 
fias  radk^aiizing  arxj  destat>ilizing  effects 
througfiout  tfie  Arab  worW. 

The  price  for  readrmssion  of  tfie  United 
States  into  the  good  graces  of  Arab  natKKis 
will  likely  be  an  internatk>nal  conference.  The 
aftermath  of  a  massive  milrtary  victory  over 
Saddam  Hussein  coukJ  very  well  compel  our 
State  Department  to  try  to  make  rt  up  to  the 
Arabs  by  forcing  Israel  into  accepbng  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  question  which  woukl 
be  far  closer  to  the  Arab  negotiating  position 
than  to  a  fair  arrangement  tfiat  ensures  Isra- 
el's security. 

As  columnist  George  Will  recently  put  rt,  we 
must  make  sure  that: 

The  crisis  that  began  with  the  United 
States  unfurling  a  banner  proclaiming  'No 
Munich!'  [does  not]  end  with  a  Munich,  ao 
international  conference  to  carve  up  an  In- 
convenient democracy. 

If  you  don't  tielieve  this  is  possible,  let's 
take  a  look  at  who  our  allies  in  the  gulf  war 
are.  Wrth  the  exception  of  Egypt,  all  are  offi- 
cially in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel  and  are 
known  to  resent  our  kingstanding  relatKXisfnp 
with  her. 

The  most  repugnant  among  tfiem  is  Syria's 
President  Hafiz  Assad,  a  brutal  dictator,  a 
known  terronst,  and  a  supporter  of  terrorism. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  Assad  urged  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  wittidraw  from  Kuwart  so  tfiat  all  of  tfie 
Arab  nations  could  unrte  against  ttie  real 
enemy;  namely,  Israel.  This  is  President  Hafiz 
Assad,  our  ally,  believe  rt  or  not.  Just  tfie  sigfit 
of  our  Secretary  of  State  cfiatbng  collegially 
with  Assad,  tfie  man  wfio  many  in  ttie  intel- 
ligence community  tilame  for  the  1983  deatfis 
of  over  200  of  our  Mannes  in  Beirut,  is  enough 
to  turn  any  American's  stomach. 

And  wfiat  ot  a  worW  witfiout  Saddam.  Even 
a  successful  milrtary  campaign  against  Iraq  is 
likely  to  increase  pressures  on  Israel.  One  re- 
sult would  tie  to  litierate  Iran — upon  which 
only  Iraq  served  as  an  effective  tialance — and 
allow  It  to  resume  rts  path  of  the  worldwide 
spread  of  Islam  and  tfie  iiberatk)n  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Additionally,  our  ally  Syria  wouW  be  freed 
of  the  Iraqi  threat,  thereby  p)ermitting  rt  to  pten 
a  war  against  Israel  and  pursue  its  quarrel 
wrth  our  NATO  ally,  Turkey.  It  has  been  re- 
ported tfiat  tfie  Synans  are  purcfiasing  rmssile 
technology  from  tfie  Chinese.  If  this  is  correct, 
tfiose  missiles  will  be  aimed  at  Israel  and  Tur- 
key as  well  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  tfie  current 
events  surrounding  tfie  gulf  war  swirl  around 
us,  now  is  tfie  tme  to  focus  on  AmerKan-ls- 
raeli  affairs.  We  must  make  sure  tfiat  the 
mixed  signals  recetved  in  tfie  past — signals 
which  may  have  contributed  to  tfie  current 
state  of  affairs  in  tfie  MkJdIe  East — are  clari- 
fied. 

First,  and  foremost,  we  must  send  a  dear 
message  to  tfie  people  of  Israel  tfat  they  fiave 
now,  and  always  will  have  tfie  complete,  undi- 
luted support  of  tfie  United  States.  This  is  piar- 
trcularty  important  as  we  kxjk  into  tfie  dan- 
gerous and  uncertain  future  wfiich  faces  tfie 
region  generally  and  Israel  particularty. 
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Second,  the  United  States  must  stnve  to 
guarantee  that  the  gult  war  must  produce  de- 
cisive progress  in  Arab-Israeli  peacemaking 
After  ttie  war  is  over,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gult  Arab  states  will  owe  ttie  United 
States  for  its  peacemaking  The  pnce  of  this 
peace  must  be  for  them  to  convince  the  Pal- 
estiniar^  and  their  leaders  that  they  can  se- 
cure ttieir  interests  only  through  direct  dipio- 
macy  with  Israel 

Third,  the  United  States  must  clarify  its  posi- 
tion on  Jerusalem  and  tlTe  occupied  territories. 
To  this  erxj,  I  am  proud  to  have  tieen  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  290. 
whch  was  oven<vhelmingly  approved  by  the 
House  last  year,  to  acknowledge  that  Jerusa 
lem  IS  and  should  remain  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Israel 

All  these  measures.  Mr  Speaker,  are  rrxxJ- 
est  proposals.  However,  m  light  of  the  current 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Middle  East,  m  light  o( 
the  tremendous  and  increasing  pressures  fac- 
ing Israel,  and  in  light  of  how  the  United 
States  has  corxjucted  its  affairs  with  Israel 
over  the  past  decade,  i  believe  that  it  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do 


THE     REPRO- 
EQUITY     ACT 


INTRODUCTION      OF 
DUCTIVE     HEALTH 
(RHEA) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlennan  from  California  [Mr  F.\Zlo]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  FA2IO  Mr  Speaker,  today  i  |oin  my  col- 
league from  fMew  York.  Representative  Bill 
Green,  m  introducing  the  Reproductive  Health 
Equity  Act  [RHEAl.  legislation  which  seeks  to 
ensure  ttnat  all  women  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  their  reproductive  health 

Even  though  tfie  Supreme  Court  aftirrried  in 
Roe  versus  Wade  that  women  have  tfie  con 
strtutional  right  to  choose  whether  or  not  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy,  over  the  years.  Con- 
gress has  misguidedly  allowed  restrictive  abor- 
tion nders  to  be  attached  to  a  wide  variety  of 
appropriations  txHs.  thereby  restricting  this 
ngfit  for  women  wtio  rely  on  trie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  Federal  hearth  insurance  t)enefits 
for  their  medical  care  As  a  resutt.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  military  personnel  and  tfieir 
dependents,  Medicaid  recipients.  Federal  em- 
ployees. D  C  residents,  and  native  American 
women  may  exercise  their  reproductive  rights 
in  only  extremely  limited  circumstances  Con- 
sequentfy.  women  who  are  able  to  afford 
fiealth  care  without  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  free  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  choose,  while  thiese 
ottier  groups  of  women  are  not 

RHEA  will  erxj  this  discnminatory  practice 
which  affects  millions  of  American  women  by 
making  any  care,  assistance  or  t)enefits  for 
services  related  to  atxxtion  available  m  the 
same  manner  as  other  pxegnancy-related 
services  RHEA  would  give  all  American 
women  control  over  tfieir  reproductive  lives  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 


HUMAN  COSTS  FROM  THE  COL- 
LAPSE OF  THE  URUGUAY  ROUND 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr  BEREITER] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  BEREUTER  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1986.  In  the  city  of  Punte  del  Este.  Uru- 
guay, the  eighth  round  of  negotiations 
under  the  General  Agreement  for  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade— or  GATT  as  it  is  com- 
monly known— was  begun  The  agenda 
developed  at  that  time  which  envi- 
sioned negotiation.s  that  would  expand 
multilateral  rules  in  14  areas  -such  as 
textiles.  telecommunication.s.  agri- 
culture, banking,  investment  services, 
management  services,  patents,  and  in- 
tellectual property— and  that  was 
reaffirmed  during  the  midterm  review 
in  Montreal  and  Geneva,  a-s  well  as  by 
the  G-7  at  the  Houston  summit,  was  far 
reaching  and  visionary  indeed.  An  op- 
portunity to  expand  and  improve  the 
multilateral  system  was  foreseen; 
hopes  to  broaden  the  agreement  to  in- 
clude a  wider  array  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices were  engendered,  int  reasing  bene- 
fits to  living  standards  throughout  the 
world  by  extending  the  current  frame- 
work agreement  to  increasingly  great- 
er percentages  of  goods  and  services 
were  anticipated,  opportunities  for 
continued  expansion  in  world  trade  as 
more  nations  and  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices were  included  under  the  auspices 
of  the  GATT— all  were  on  the  horizon 
Indeed,  the  atmosphere  in  Brussels 
during  the  first  week  of  December  1990 
was  brimming  with  anticipation  Per- 
haps it  was  just  a  brave  front,  but  ban- 
ners that  filled  the  conference  halls 
and  meeting  rooms  challenging  E>articl- 
pants  in  the  round  to  have  the  courage 
to  go  further  proved  to  be  of  little  in- 
spirational value  to  members  of  the 
European  delegation.  The  irony  of  the 
failure  of  the  round  in  Brussels,  of  all 
places,  IS  deep  indeed.  This  is  the  city 
that  is  the  heart  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, where  the  ideals  and  directives 
for  a  single,  integrated,  common  Euro- 
pean market  are  developed.  It  was  in 
Brussels  that  the  Pluropeans.  with  their 
vision  of  a  Europe  without  economic 
barriers,  were  unable  to  extend  that  vi- 
sion to  the  world  training  system. 
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Recent  history  had  shown  great 
promise  for  an  expanded  and  strength- 
ened multilateral  system.  Mexico  and 
four  other  developing  countries  have 
recently  joined  the  GATT.  extending 
its  rules  to  significant  new  markets 
The  recently  freed  countries  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe  have  responded 
positively  to  the  challenges  of  the 
GATT  and  have  led  to  further  expecta- 
tions of  expjanding  the  multilateral 
system  Brazil  and  other  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  having  experienced  and 
learned  from  the  multiple  tragedies  of 
closed  and  highly  controlled  econo- 
mies,   had   begun    to   reliberallze   their 
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domestic  markets,  and  had  shown  a 
willingness  to  open  their  borders  and 
be  more  flexible  in  the  negotiations. 
The  repressive  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  is  still  trying  to 
become  a  memt>er,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
servative hard-line  stance  in  other  re- 
spects. In  stark  contrast  then,  the  lack 
of  courage  from  the  European  Commu- 
nity in  the  crucial  reform  of  agricul- 
tural subsidies  and  in  other  areas  of  ag- 
ricultural reform  upon  which  every- 
thing hinges  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  is  certainly  disheart- 
ening in  this  otherwise  progressive  at- 
mosphere. It  is  truly  the  EC  against 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  even  the  dif- 
ficulties with  Japan  and  South  Korea 
would  melt  away  except  for  the  EC's 
intransigence,  lack  of  political  cour- 
age, and  failure  to  understand  when 
their  trade  brinkmanship  had  gone  too 
far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  member  is  not  opti- 
mistic, unfortunately,  that  the  current 
round  will  be  salvaged.  Clearly,  even  at 
this  late  date  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  agriculture  ministers  of  the 
EC  will  have  the  courage  to  put  to- 
gether a  plan  that  will  still  provide  a 
safety  net  to  their  producers  but  stop 
their  costly  export  of  market  disrup- 
tion and  uncertainty  to  producers 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Cairns  group  named  for  that  city  in 
.Australia,  and  developing  countries 
have  stood  solidly  with  the  United 
States  In  demanding  that  an  agri- 
culture agreement  must  contain  three 
crucial  elements  First,  a  plan  to  re- 
duce or  transform  domestic  policies 
that  export  distortions  and  uncer- 
tainty to  the  world  and  distort  trade 
Second,  a  plan  to  significantly  reduce 
extremely  harmful  export  subsidies 
that  force  producers  outside  of  the  EC 
to  bear  the  burden  of  EC  policies 
through  lower  prices.  Third,  a  plan  to 
Increase  import  access  to  highly  pro- 
tected markets  within  the  EC.  Now  the 
EC  has  remained  isolated  in  its  refusal 
to  accept  meaningful  reform  in  these 
three  areas  of  negotiation 

Thus,  the  loss  of  the  current  round 
falls  squarely  on  the  shrugged  shoul- 
ders of  the  EC.  United  States  nego 
tlators  could  see  agreements  falling 
Into  place  In  every  other  area  under  ne- 
gotiation except  for  the  crucial  re- 
forms in  agriculture  In  the  closing 
hours  of  the  December  session  in  Brus- 
sels, the  Hellstrom  proposal  named  for 
the  Minister  from  Sweden  provided  an 
opp<,)rt unity  to  work  out  an  agreement 
that  was  acceptable  to  the  EFTA  coun- 
tries These  are  the  countries  of  east- 
ern and  central  Europe  that  are  major 
developed  countries,  but  outside  the 
European  Community  So.  it  was  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  agreement. 
not  only  with  the  EFTA  countries, 
with  the  Cairns  group,  with  the  United 
States  and  most  of  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world,  the  so-called 
Third    World    countries.    Look    at    the 
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EFTA  countries.  For  example,  look  at 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  They  recog- 
nize the  need  for  reform.  They  have 
higher  levels  of  agricultural  support 
than  the  EC.  and.  therefore,  would  face 
higher  adjustment  costs  in  agriculture 
than  would  the  EC  itself.  Yet  these  two 
countries.  Sweden  and  Switzerland, 
found  the  courage  to  seek  reform. 

Only  the  EC.  and  under  that  cover  of 
the  EC  temporarily  at  least,  Japan  and 
South  Korea  rejected  negotiations 
based  upon  utilizing  this  proposal.  The 
Hellstrom  proposal  did  not  contain  all 
the  elements  that  the  United  States, 
the  Cairns  group  and  the  developing 
countries  really  wanted,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  acceptable  basis  to  begin 
meaningful  negotiations  that  could 
have  resulted  in  significant  agricul- 
tural reforms  and  then  opened  up  all  of 
the  other  14  areas  for  resolution,  and 
we  would  have  had  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess on  our  hands.  Later  Japan  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  accept  that  pro- 
posal, the  Hellstrom  proposal,  and 
South  Korea  would  have  undoubtedly 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Japanese.  In 
the  final  moments  of  the  round,  the 
Cairns  group,  led  in  particular  by  its 
South  American  members,  finally,  in 
disgust  with  the  intransigence  or  indif- 
ference of  the  EC  negotiators;  they 
walked  out  of  the  negotiations. 

The  South  American  countries  had 
made  significant  concessions  in  the  13 
negotiating  sessions  other  than  agri- 
culture, based  on  an  expectation  that 
the  EC  would  move  toward  a  more  rea- 
sonable position  in  the  agricultural 
session  When  the  absolute  unwilling- 
ness of  the  EC  to  accept  a  framework 
that  would  confer  fairness  in  agricul- 
tural trade  to  countries  dependent  on 
this  trade  became  obvious,  the  two 
South  American  countries  pulled  their 
negotiators  from  all  groups,  essentially 
ending  the  round.  Now.  contrary  to  oft 
made  comments  by  the  propagandists 
of  the  EC.  the  position  or  actions  of 
U.S.  negotiators  most  emphatically  did 
not  end  the  round. 

The  EC  has  greatly  enjoyed  fairness 
and  low  barriers  to  trade  in  many  areas 
of  critical  importance  to  its  countries. 
It  is  truly  lamentable  that  the  EC  is 
unwilling  to  extend  such  fairness  to  a 
sector  that  accounts  for  less  than  5 
percent  of  their  total  exports;  that  is 
to  say.  food  and  agricultural  products 
make  up  less  than  5  percent  of  their 
total  exports,  and  they  refuse  to  do 
that  in  exchange  for  very  significant 
benefits  in  so  many  other  areas. 

The  benefits  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  under  the  current  provisions  of 
the  GATT  are  well  documented  and  sig- 
nificant. Since  the  inception  of  the 
GATT  over  40  years  ago.  world  trade 
has  increased  from  $55.2  billion  to  near- 
ly $2.9  trillion  in  1989.  A  reduction  of 
tariffs  of  75  percent  on  goods  covered 
by  the  GATT  over  this  period  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  this  trend.  The 
expansion   of  multilateral   trade  rules 


on  an  additional  one-third  of  world 
trade  that  would  result  from  a  success- 
ful Uruguayan  round  would  certainly 
provide  impetus  for  continued  growth 
of  world  trade  and  help  move  us  out  of 
the  recession  that  grips  so  many  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  United  States 
alone,  the  USTR  has  estimated  that  a 
successful  trade  round  could  add  $1.1 
trillion  to  U.S.  output,  in  total,  over 
the  next  10  years.  This  relates  to  or  is 
the  equivalent  of  $16,000  for  every 
American  family  of  four. 

This  expected  increase  in  benefits 
that  a  more  open  and  more  fair  world 
trading  system  could  have  provided  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  only  specu- 
lative, and  arguably  not  a  real  loss 
that  people  feel  today  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. The  real  loss  that  the  EC  delega- 
tion has  conferred  on  their  constitu- 
ents and  the  people  of  the  entire  rest  of 
the  world  is  a  loss  of  opportunity— loss 
of  an  opportunity  to  expand  and  to 
grow  and  improve  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing. This  loss  is  truly  lamentable  in- 
deed, lost  opportunities  that  we  can 
only  imagine. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  focus  on  these 
speculative  losses  when  current  trading 
practices  and  subsidy  regimes  em- 
ployed by  the  EC  do  significant  and 
highly  irresponsible  damage  to  the 
most  desperate  of  the  world's  poor  in 
less  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries. Extreme  overproduction  of  basic 
foodstuffs  by  misdirected  internal  sub- 
sidy policies  of  the  EC  flood  world  mar- 
kets with  commodities  that  severely 
dampen  world  price.  Export  subsidies 
then  employed  by  the  EC  further  de- 
press world  commodity  prices  to  the 
level  where  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
countries  are  unable  to  utilize  their 
relatively  abundant  supplies  of  land 
and  labor  to  develop  a  viable  produc- 
tion agriculture  system  and  infrastruc- 
ture necessary  to  sustain  development 
and  simply  feed  their  people. 

An  old  adage  states: 

Give  a  man  a  fish  and  he  has  food  for  a  day 
But  enable  him  to  fish  and  he  will  have  food 
for  a  lifetime. 

To  the  poorest  of  the  poor  countries 
of  the  world,  exceptionally  low  food 
prices  may  enable  them  to  marginally 
feed  their  people  over  the  short  term, 
but  excessively  low  prices,  that,  we  are 
going  to  see  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
unless  reform  removes  the  economic 
incentives  necessary  to  enable  these 
people  to  progress  beyond  their  abject 
poverty  and  beyond  a  system  of  sub- 
sistence farming. 

To  countries  of  the  world  that  rely 
on  agricultural  exports  as  a  significant 
source  of  foreign  exchange,  the  actions 
of  the  EC  pose  a  very  difficult  problem. 
Exceptionally  low-commodity  prices 
have  significantly  contributed  to  the 
inability  of  countries  such  as  Brazil 
and  Argentina  to  service  their  national 
debt  on  their  foreign  debt.  The  eco- 
nomic chaos  found  in  these  countries  is 
thereby   increased   and   certainly  con- 
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tributes  to  their  political  instability. 
Such  Increases  in  instability  as  well  as 
increased  risk  of  losses  to  the  banking 
system  of  developed  countries  cer- 
tainly increase  the  indirect  cost  of  EC 
policies  borne  by  average  people 
throughout  the  world.  Hardship  of  EC 
policies  is  directly  exported  to  the 
farmers,  rural  businesses  and  infra- 
structure of  all  countries  that  are  un- 
able to  offset  the  costs  of  these  policies 
through  bountiful  treasuries.  They 
simply  do  not  have  those  bountiful 
treasuries.  Certain  segments  of  U.S. 
farmers  are  somewhat  insulated  from 
this  hardship  by  our  farm  programs. 
We  are  fortunate:  we  have  been  able  to 
afford  those  programs,  and  we  have  set 
the  priorities  to  do  so  in  these  Halls  of 
Congress.  However,  producers  from 
countries  unable  to  afford  such  protec- 
tions face  much  more  difficult  prob- 
lems, much  greater  obstacles  by  far. 

During  the  past  4  years,  insignificant 
pressure  has  been  building,  it  would  ap- 
pear, but  actually  very  substantial 
pressure  has  been  applied  among  spe- 
cial Interests  and  within  the  Halls  of 
Congress  for  the  United  States  to  take 
unilateral  action  to  confront  actual 
and  perceived  unfairness  in  world 
trade.  Action  has  been  deliberately 
postponed  in  hopes  that  a  successful 
GATT  agreement,  like  the  Uruguay 
round,  would  make  significant  strides 
toward  correcting  these  inequities  and 
practices  that  harm  U.S.  businesses 
and  agri businessmen.  Failure  of  the 
Uruguay  round  makes  unilateral  ac- 
tions by  the  United  States  to  address 
its  trade  concerns  almost  inevitable. 
We  have  to  act  to  protect  ourselves  and 
to  protect  our  farmers  and  business 
people  and  our  whole  agricultural 
economies  in  many  States.  The  United 
States  will  now  almost  certainly  move 
toward  increased  use  of  unilateral 
trade  agreements  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  will  establish  a  North 
American  free  trade  pact.  We  will  es- 
tablish individual  trade  relationshipe 
with  Asian  countries  and  with  various 
developing  countries.  Demands  for  uni- 
lateral retaliatory  actions  by  protec- 
tionist factions  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come louder  and  stronger  right  here  in 
this  Chamber.  This  Member  expects 
this  pressure  will  cause  the  Congress  to 
act  in  ways  that  may  assist  specific 
businesses  or  industries  and  farmers, 
but  that  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
broader  interests  of  the  international 
community  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  And  we  will  do  it  only  l)ecause 
of  European  intransigence  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Uniguay  round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  very  important  deadline 
which,  once  passed,  will  signal  the  end 
of  the  Uruguay  round.  This  is  March  1. 
1991,  the  date  by  which  an  agreement 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration  to  preserve  fast- 
track  authority  that  we  have  put  in 
place  here.  This  Member  sees  no  evi- 
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dence  to  predict  that  fast-truck  au- 
thority will  be  extended  by  the  Con- 
gress. Anybody  who  thinks  that  is  the 
case  is  too  optimistic.  Too  many  eco- 
nomic forces  opposed  to  the  agreement 
have  become  too  well  orsranized  to  pre- 
vent this  action.  For  example,  the  pro- 
tectionist elements  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry are  already  well  onjanized  to 
oppose  an  extension  without  siirnifi- 
cant  concessions  or  conditlonH  We  will 
not  have  the  fast  track  extended  with- 
out significant  concessions  or  condi- 
tions. 

A  failed  attempt  by  the  administra- 
tion to  gain  such  an  extension  from  the 
Congress  poses  significant  risk  to  the 
President.  KC  officials  could  then  eas- 
ily distort  this  issue  by  propagating 
claims  that  the  failed  round  was  due  to 
the  inability  of  President  Bush  to  gain 
an  extension  of  fast  track  authority 
from  the  Congress,  rather  than  their 
lack  of  willingness  or  ability  to  offer  a 
meaningful  set  of  agricultural  reform 
proposals 

During  the  past  week.  Mr  Speaker. 
Frans  Andriessen.  EC  external  rela- 
tions Commissioner,  has  visited  our 
Nations  Capital  In  an  effort  to  gain 
support  from  US.  officials  to  piece  to- 
gether a  package  of  results  in  the  areas 
of  services,  textiles,  and  tArrlfs  that 
could  be  salvaged  from  the  round  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  March  1. 
U.S.  officials  have  reportedly  agreed 
that  such  a  package  should  be  devel- 
oped. This  Member  sincerely  hopes 
that  the  administration  will  recognize 
this  attempt  at  compromise  as  the  se- 
rious trap  that  it  really  is.  Falling  prey 
to  this  EC  attempt  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  sell-out  of  the  American 
farmer,  agribusiness  men  and  export- 
ers, and  will  most  definitely  lead  to  a 
loss  of  U  S.  export  markets,  with  a  di- 
rect loss  of  income  to  these  sectors 

At  this  time,  the  United  States  is 
viewed  by  developing  countries 
throughout  the  world  as  being  the  lead- 
er of  the  good  guys  in  the  agriculture 
negotiations  with  the  EC.  If  we  accept 
a  still  grossly  inadequate  EC  offer,  it 
will  illustrate  to  the  most  desperately 
I)Oor  people  of  the  world  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  does  not  care  about  them; 
that  we  have  no  Interest  in  dealing 
with  them  in  a  fair  and  evenhanded 
manner  that  will  enable  them  to  de- 
velop their  seriously  poor  economies 
Most  tragically,  the  United  States  will 
become  a  coculprit  with  the  EC  in  dam- 
aging the  developintr  countries  by  sup- 
porting changes  in  other  areas  that 
benefit  our  interests,  the  interests  of 
the  developed  nations,  while  demand- 
ing few  or  grossly  inadequate  reforms 
of  EC  agricultural  policies  that  are  sig- 
nificantly harming  the  poor  within  the 
borders  of  developing  countries,  the 
Third  World  nations.  The  moral  turpi- 
tude associated  with  such  action  is  un- 
conscionable. 

In  a  speech  before  the  EC's  Council  of 
Ministers  on  January  21  of  this  year. 
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Commissioner  Ray  MacSharry  of  Ire- 
land stated  that  "the  CAP  finds  itself 
once  again  confronted  with  a  serious 
crisis."  The  CAP  is  the  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy.  Further  he  states: 

In  my  view  the  Community's  agricultural 
policy  cannot  avoid  a  succession  of  Increas- 
ingly serious  crises  unless  lt«  mechanisms 
are  fundamentally  reviewed  and  adapted  to 
the  new  situation 

He  challenges  his  colleagues  by  stat- 
ing: 

The  community  must  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  Internationa!  interdependence  and 
accept  Its  responsibilities  as  the  leading 
world  Importer  and  second  leading  exporter 

In  the  conclusion  of  remarks  on  the 
EC's  agricultural  policies  he  states  em- 
phatically, "One  thing  is  clear:  we  can- 
not continue  as  we  are."  And  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  him. 

Given  this  level  of  understanding  of 
the  need  to  reform  the  agricultural 
policies  of  the  EC.  it  is  absolutely  in- 
comprehensible to  this  Member  that 
Commissioner  MacSharry.  would 
cause,  by  his  rejection  of.  or  indiffer- 
ence to.  the  last-ditch  Hellstrom  pro- 
posal, the  failure  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  most  important  round  in  the 
history  of  the  multilateral  system.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  this  fail- 
ure will  be  due  to  the  unwillingness  of 
the  EC  to  reform  Its  agricultural  poli- 
cies. The  United  States.  Cairns  group 
and  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world  have  been  asking  for  agricultural 
trade  reforms  from  the  EC  for  years, 
certainly  for  the  4  years  of  the  GATT 
negotiations  under  the  Uruguay  round. 
Current  EC  policies  export  instability 
and  uncertainty  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  The  burden  of  this  huge  cost 
falls  in  greatest  measure  on  the  poor  of 
the  world  who  have  the  least  ability  to 
absorb  this  cost. 

Let  me  conclude  with  these  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  private  comments  made 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
European  people  show  that  in  their 
hearts  and  minds,  they  do  recognize 
the  need  for  reforms — very  substantial 
reforms— of  their  agricultural  policies. 
In  their  guarded  moments,  their  pri- 
vate moments,  these  national  legisla- 
tors and  the  people  running  those  gov- 
ernments do  recognize  the  need  for 
such  substantial  change. 

In  the  light  of  these  realities,  a  fail- 
ure of  political  courage  by  the  EC  and 
thus  the  Uruguay  round  would  be  truly 
tragic  indeed 

Therefore,  this  Member  hopes  that 
the  leaders  of  the  EC  will  screw  up 
their  courage,  face  reality,  and  accord- 
ingly give  the  developing  countries  the 
just  treatment  they  deserve. 

The  U.S.  position  Is  not  for  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  do  not  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  a  change  in  agricultural  pol- 
icy We  recognize  the  need  to  have 
compromise  in  these  areas  if  the  devel- 
oping world  expects  to  have  agreement 
In  the  other  13  areas.  And  this  Member 
hopes  the  EC  will  act  quickly  to  de- 
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velop  a  proposal  that  the  poor  and  de- 
veloping countries  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  can  responsibly 
and  enthusiastically  accept.  This  Mem- 
ber says  to  the  EC.  the  European  Com- 
munity, put  away  your  shopworn  ex- 
cuses to  explain  your  political  coward- 
ice and  do  the  right  thing 
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DISCOURSE  ON  PERSIAN  GULF 
WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens  of  Utah).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  war  that  unfolds  before 
us,  has  the  American  people  immersed 
like  no  other  It  is  not  limited  to  the 
evening  news  broadcasts  on  the  three 
major  networks,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Vietnam  war  This  war  unfolds  before 
us  for  24  hours  a  day  A  lot  of  this  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  impact  of  CNN, 
which  has  two  channels  on  24  hours  a 
day,  the  regular  broadcast  and  CNN 
headline  news.  These  two  have  been  al- 
most totally  given  over  to  covering  the 
war. 

The  latest  story  being  reported  on 
the  news  media,  and  which  we  are  un- 
able to  confirm  it  on  the  Hill  but  looks 
as  if  it  may  be  true,  is  that  we  just  lost 
a  four-engine  transport,  a  C-130  Hercu- 
les, or  in  this  case  an  AC- 130.  which  is 
a  gunship  It  was  reported  in  the  ojjen 
news  last  night  that  the  gunship  was 
working  over  some  of  the  Iraqi  tanks 
that  had  come  across  the  Saudi  border 
to  attack  the  oil  town  village  of  Al- 
Khafjl  which  lies  along  the  coast,  near 
the  Kuwaiti  border. 

If  that  is  true,  and  if  those  men  sur- 
vive, I  hope  they  will  be  rescued.  If 
they  survive  on  the  other  side  of  the 
battlefield,  then  we  will  have  doubled 
the  number  of  allies  held  prisoners. 

I  wanted  to  make  some  observations 
about  the  maturity  and  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  people  that  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  air  war  or  are  suffer- 
ing unbelievable  torments  at  the  hands 
of  sadistic  captors  who  seem  to  leave 
no  depth  unplumt>ed  in  violating  com- 
mon decency  and  all  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement in  warfare 

What  is  there  left,  Mr  Speaker,  for 
Saddam  Hussein  to  do  to  unimpress 
straight  thinking  people  in  the  world'' 
He  rockets  civilian  areas  with  his  Scud 
missiles  in  Assad,  Haifa,  Tel  Aviv,  and 
now  in  the  Judea  area,  hitting  an  Arab 
village  He  has  hit  three  different  loca- 
tions in  Saudi  Arabia,  often  more  than 
once. 

He  has  polluted  the  environment,  not 
once,  but  now  it  appears  twice.  There 
18  an  oil  slick  coming  from  Fauh. 
which  means  this  is  Saddams  own  oil. 

He  released  Kuwaiti  oil  in  what  many 
believe  to  be  largest  ollsplll  ever,  some 
50.   maybe  even   100  times  larger  than 
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the  Exxon  Valdez.  This,  undoubtedly 
the  largest  deliberate  despoiling  of  the 
environment.  That  is  saying  some- 
thing, given  what  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  did  to  their  own  envi- 
ronments over  the  half  of  a  century  of 
Communist  rule. 

Saddam  has  tortured  and  maybe 
murdered  a  POW.  His  own  radio  station 
claims  that  one  of  the  human  shields 
they  put  in  harm's  way  was  killed. 
That  is  murder.  And  that  is  the  way  it 
would  be  considered  by  a  war  crimes 
tribunal  court. 

Now  it  appears  that  Saddam  has  or- 
dered his  tanks  to  turn  their  turrets 
around— which  is  a  sign  of  surrender— 
and  come  toward  our  marines,  which 
are  further  in  from  the  coastline.  Then 
when  the  marines  went  to  accept  their 
surrender,  the  Iraqis  gunned  them 
down. 

This  is  murdering  the  people  on  the 
battlefield  under  a  flag  of  truce,  a  flag 
of  surrender.  With  aircraft,  if  you  drop 
your  landing  gear,  it  is  a  form  of  sur- 
render. In  a  tank,  you  turn  the  turret 
around. 

This  is  just  another  in  a  long  series 
of  war  crimes.  Just  look  at  the  way  the 
Iraqis  abused  the  Iranian  prisoners 
that  they  took.  U'hen  the  Red  Cross 
went  into  some  of  the  Iraqi  prison 
camps  holding  Iranians  in  1985.  they 
found  hundreds  of  men  who  were  deaf 
in  both  ears,  or  in  hundreds  of  cases  in 
their  left  ear.  That  is  from  slugging 
prisoners  from  right  to  left,  smashing 
them  on  the  ear  and  the  side  of  the 
head. 

If  you  look  at  all  the  pictures  of  al- 
lied POW's  lined  up  side  by  side  in  this 
weeks  national  news  magazines,  you 
will  see  it  was  on  the  left  side  of  their 
face  on  which  there  were  closed  eyes, 
badly  swollen  eyes,  contusions,  bruises, 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  but  always  on 
the  left  side.  That  is  from  constant 
beating  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  by 
people  using  their  right  hands.  Some  of 
these  men  have  probably  suffered  hear- 
ing damage,  which  may  be  the  least  of 
their  worries  if  they  are  staked  out 
like  animals  at  possible  strategic  or 
important  tactical  targets. 

It  was  38  years  ago  yesterday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  joined  the  Air  Force  as 
a  teenager.  I  was  very  lucky,  having 
dropped  out  of  college  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  to  go  through  an  aviation 
cadet  program,  a  program  which  does 
not  exist  any  more.  I  had  my  beautiful 
wings  of  silver  over  my  heart  at  age  21. 
I  served  mostly  in  the  Tactical  Air 
Command,  which  is  bearing  90  percent 
of  the  burden  of  the  Air  Force  air 
wings  over  in  the  Saudi  Arabian  area 
and  in  the  hot  skies  over  Iraq. 

But  I  was  one  of  those  lucky  pilots, 
as  we  have  had  for  the  last  18  years, 
who  served  his  4,  5— in  my  case  almost 
6—7.  8,  9.  or  10  years  in  peace  time. 
Some  pilots  could  have  served  18  years, 
and  if  they  got  out  last  week  they 
would  have  missed  this  conflict. 


The  dream  of  every  mother,  every 
wife,  every  son  and  daughter,  is  to  have 
their  dad — a  trained  combat-ready  per- 
son, enlisted  NCO  officer,  in  any  of  the 
services — never  have  to  kill  another 
man's  son. 

Well,  after  5  years  I  separated  at  24 
years  of  age.  I  was  a  combat-ready 
fighter  pilot. 

Listen  to  the  ages  of  our  men  who 
are  captive  or  missing:  42.  37.  33.  29.  30. 
43,  27,  34,  30,  26,  25,  and  28.  Three  of 
them  are  in  their  forties.  These  are  ma- 
ture, professional  men.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  college  graduates,  all  family  men.  If 
there  is  a  bachelor  in  there,  he  will  be 
the  exception  to  the  rule. 

These  people.  I  repeat,  are  suffering 
grievously,  and  we  all  pray  for  them. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker.  the  way  to  relieve  them 
of  their  agony  is  to  end  this  war  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  I  look  back  on  the 
agony  in  Lebanon  which  I  mentioned 
just  this  morning.  Six  Americans  have 
been  held  anywhere  from  almost  7 
years  to  a  minimum  of  4i'2  years.  I  look 
back  at  Vietnam  where  our  longest 
prisoner  was  held  for  9  years — Eb  Alva- 
rez. My  squadron  commander  was  held 
for  7'^  years.  Ten  different  friends  of 
mine  were  shot  down.  Most  of  them  did 
not  come  home,  but  two  or  three  came 
home  after  spending  over  6'-2  years  in 
captivity. 

That  is  because  we  fought  a  political 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
media  went  ballistic  and  started  to 
withdraw  from  their  American  citizen- 
ship. Indeed.  Walter  Cronkite.  the 
great,  revered  American,  at  one  point 
said  midway  through  the  war: 

I  am  not  going  to  call  them  Communist 
troops  or  Reds  or  even  enemy  troops  any 
more.  I  am  just  going  to  refer  to  them  as  the 
forces  from  the  north. 

Now  we  have  Peter  Arnett.  The  other 
night  he  sat  in  front  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, and  Saddam  Hussein  looks  at  this 
journalist  from  CNN  and  says.  "I  can 
see  the  shame  in  your  face.  I  can  see 
how  you  are  ashamed  for  your  coun- 
try." 

Peter  Arnett  did  not  open  his  big 
mouth  and  say.  "I  am  a  journalist  and 
you  don't  know  what  is  in  my  heart." 

He  could  have  at  least  said  that. 
Maybe  he  is  not  even  an  American. 
Maybe  he  is  like  Peter  Jennings.  Some- 
body told  me  he  is  an  Australian.  I  do 
not  know.  But  whether  he  is  American 
or  Australian  or  British  he  ought  to 
stand  up  for  the  allied  forces.  After  all, 
both  the  British  and  the  Australians 
are  part  of  the  coalition  forces. 

Maybe  it  is  time  for  Peter  Arnett  to 
come  home,  now  that  he  has  got  his 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  interviewing  the 
Adolf  Hitler  of  this  current  chapter  in 
history. 

Some  of  the  reporting  has  been  in- 
credible. Look  at  this  third  page  of  the 
Washington  Post:  "Allies  Claim  to 
Bomb  Iraqi  Targets  at  Will." 

Can't  they  see  the  statistics?  \VTiat 
do    they    mean.    "Claim?"    Can't    the 
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headlines    just    say.    "Allies    Able    to 
Bomb  Iraqi  Targets  at  Will"? 

We  moved  from  air  superiority  to  air 
supremacy;  that  is  a  doctrine.  There 
are  no  SAM's;  there  are  no  Migs  com- 
ing up  any  more;  no  Mirages.  They 
have  all  fled  to  Iran.  It  is  right  there: 
yet  the  Post,  ever  the  epitome  of  ad- 
versary journalism,  chose  to  qualify 
U.S.  Government  statements. 

Except  for  this  possible  AC-130  last 
night,  we  have  not  lost  a  plane  for  2 
days.  What  is  this  claim? 

John  Holliman  is  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  from  CNN.  He  is  sitting  there 
with  Bernie  Shaw  and  they  are  praising 
one  another.  "Oh.  Bemie.  you  are 
great'  "Oh.  John,  you  are  great  ' 
"Oh,  God,  we  are  stars."  "Now,  isn't 
Peter  great?  Oh,  God,  we  love  Peter. 
Peter,  how  are  you  doing?  "  The  media 
has  made  itself  the  story 

And  then  there  is  Bill  Moyers,  who 
makes  me  ill.  Yes.  Bill  Moyers  makes 
me  sick  to  my  stomach.  He  betrayed 
LBJ.  betrayed  Texas,  and  betrayed  his 
Baptist  faith.  He  makes  me  ill.  And  he 
joins  in  saying.  "Oh.  Peter,  you  are 
wonderful." 

They  are  all  congratulating  one  an- 
other on  their  coverage.  V^Tiat  about 
the  cause  that  we  are  involved  in  here** 
\Miat  about  the  evil  of  this  man  who 
has  immersed  jjeople  in  acid?  ^^Tiy 
hasn't  the  news  media  had  some  special 
report  on  Saddam  Hussein  and  his 
inner  circle?  Probably  it  would  involve 
some  old-fashioned  leg  work,  some- 
thing foreign  to  today's  pampered,  lazy 
journalists. 

D  1200 

Now  we  have  Saddam  looking  into 
the  camera,  thanking  the  demonstra- 
tors in  the  street  who  will  prolong  the 
war.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  ones 
that  fly  the  flag  and  fly  the  "no  blood 
for  oil  "  sign.  All  of  us  have  agonized 
over  that,  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
ones  that  bum  the  flag  and  spew  hatred 
for  America,  and  drag  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  kind  that  caused  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  to  re- 
move nags  on  their  helmets  so  as  not 
to  provoke  the  so-called  demonstra- 
tors. They  go  up  on  the  satellite,  and 
are  linked  right  into  Baghdad  across 
the  screen  to  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
Saddam  grins  and  says.  "I'll  go  on  a 
little  longer,"  And  do  my  colleagues 
know  who  will  be  killed  more  than 
anyone  else?  It  will  be  the  Iraqi  peas- 
ants out  in  the  field  who  are  facing  this 
technological  warfare  of  28  nations  of 
the  free  world.  By  tens  of  thousands 
they  will  die  serving  the  ego  of  a  man 
who  is  bolstered  and  boosted  by  what 
the  President  called  these  reckless  peo- 
ple in  the  streets  who  are  almost  tell- 
ing Saddam  to  fight  on. 

They  cannot  chant.  "Ho.  ho.  Ho  Chi 
Minh"  today.  That  was  another  Com- 
munist leader,  and  that  was  not  even 
his  real  name.  You  cannot  chant  that 
today.  Nor  can  you  say.  as  during  Viet- 
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nam.  that  this  war  Is  a  political  war. 
and  It  IS  not  m.v  fault  for  demonstrat- 
Ini?  because  the  pollticlana  cannot  fii?- 
ure  out  why  we  are  there  or  how  to  win 
It.  This  is  different  When  you  are  out 
there  in  the  street  now  and  attacking 
this  country,  you  are  helping  this  man 
decide  to  keep  going  and  to  get  tens  of 
thousands  of  his  kids  killed,  and  some 
of  our  F'OW'a  tortured. 

We  may  have  the  firet  woman  pris- 
oner, a  marine  who  together  with  her 
partner  (liHappeare<l  with  their  rifles 
late  last  night  If  we  do  not  find  them, 
this  could  be  a  real  mess 

Mr  MOODY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin 

Mr  MOODY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  assume 
the  gentleman  would  agree  with  what 
the  President  said  a  few  feet  f^om 
where  he  is  standing,  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  who  are 
expressing  their  views  are  doing  so  in  a 
totally  patriotic  and  responsible  way^ 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  I  agree. 
most  are 

Mr.  MOODY  And  the  gentleman 
would  not  want  to  impugn  the  patriot- 
ism or  the  integrity  of  those  who  are 
following  their  conscience"' 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  No.  only 
the  flag  burners,  and  most  of  the  re- 
sponsible ones  the  President  spoke  of 
have  gone  away  Most  of  them  dls- 
app)eared  when  Saddam  killed  women 
and  children  In  Israel  More  of  them 
disappeared  when  he  tortured  our  pi- 
lots, and  man.v  packed  up  and  headed 
home,  particularly  the  green  ones  who 
are  concerned  with  our  environment, 
as  most  of  us  are,  when  Saddam  de- 
spoiled the  gulf  Now  that  he  is  violat- 
ing the  rules  of  engagement  by  pre- 
tending to  surrender,  and  then  murder- 
ing the  people  that  go  to  accept  their 
surrender,  a  few  more  are  honorably 
unfurling  their  flag. 

But  sometimes  I  think  these  people 
are  like  the  American  Communists  of 
the  1930's  who  could  not  understand  the 
Hitler-StAlin  pact  Some  left  after 
Hungary  was  crushed.  Some  left  after 
Czechoslovakia  was  crushed.  And  some 
left  after  Vietnam  But  for  some,  hang- 
ing their  heads.  It  look  the  collapse  of 
the  Berlin  Wall.  Some,  like  Lillian 
Hellman,  went  to  their  grave  as  avowed 
Stalinist* 

Some  Americans,  especially  my  lib- 
eral colleagues,  cannot  get  it  Into  their 
head  what  the  President  also  talked 
about  the  other  night  and  at  the  prayer 
breakfast  this  morning,  and  that  is  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil.  I  am 
talking  about  the  reckless  demonstra- 
tors who  are  burning  the  flag.  I  am 
talking  about  those  who  spoke  right 
after  some  FMLN  Communists  that 
happened  to  be  at  the  Federal  building 
In  Los  Angeles  ranted  and  raved  about 
mining  the  harbors  in  Nicaragua  And 
then  there  is  the  Member  of  Congress 


who  has  been  here  3  weeks  talking 
about  how  we  are  not  hitting  anything 
with  our  bombs.  Thi.s  is  inex<:usable 
With  a  top-secret  clearance  an.v  Con 
gressman  can  go  and  look  at  the  bomb 
damage  photographs  and  see  that  we 
are  making  headway. 

To  come  back  to  my  focus  on  our 
POW's.  I  would  have  been  satisfied  ini- 
tially to  drive  Saddam  out  of  Kuwait, 
to  take  away  his  offensive  military 
power  and  to  get  rid  of  his  NBC,  nu- 
clear, biological,  and  chemical  warfare 
But  now  that  he  has  postured  himself 
as  a  war  criminal.  I  think  it  is  impor 
t-ant  that  he  not  be  allowed  to  escap*- 
justice  I  do  not  know  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  going  to  be.  but  hopefully 
our  Arab  allied  brothers  in  this  strug- 
gle will  be  the  ones  to  take  him  on  in 
Kuwait  City,  where  he  has  raped  and 
pillaged  and  murdered  children,  a  place 
where  people  will  be  missing  in  action 
for  generations  to  come.  Have  a  war 
crime  trial  there.  He  can  avoid  that  by 
shaping  up  his  act  and  let  the  Red 
Cross  in  to  see  these  mature,  heroic  pi- 
lots of  ours  carrying  the  burden  of  war- 
fare. 

I  repeat  to  my  friends  over  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  please  carry  the 
air  war  on  for  another  couple  of 
months  before  we  send  in  our  ground 
troops  We  lost  in  one  engagement  the 
night  before  last,  in  one  engagement, 
more  than  all  of  the  courageous  pilots 
lost  in  2  weeks  of  aerial  bombardments 
over  the  military  installations  in  Iraq 
and  Kuwait.  I  think  there  is  still  hope 
we  can  for  all  intents  and  purposes  win 
this  thing  by  air  power. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


UNITED  STATK.s  .\K.MS  SALES  TO 
IRAQ;  EXCKRPT.S  OP"  RECENT  CBS 
••60  MINUTES     BROADCAST 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr 
OWENS  of  Utah).  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Moody]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, Januar.v  20.  the  CBS  television 
network  program  "60  Minutes"  broad- 
cast an  extraordinary  interview  with 
an  international  arms  dealer.  Sarkis 
Soghanalian.  who  lives  in  Miami.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of 
key  excerpts  from  that  Interview. 

The  revelations  and  allegations  made 
by  Mr  Soghanalian  are.  and  must  be. 
extremely  disturbing  to  every  Amer- 
ican They  are  disturbing  to  Mr. 
Soghanalian.  He  gives  a  first-hand  de- 
scription of  official  and  unofficial 
American  involvement  in  the  enormous 
buildup  of  arms  to  Saddam  Hussein. 
Much  of  this  buildup  occurred  after  the 
end  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  in  1988.  He 
gives  chilling  accounts  of  the  cozy  re- 
lationship among  high  past  and  present 
U  S.  Government  officials  who  per- 
mitted, and  in  some  cases,  actually  as- 


sisted his  sales  of  many  of  the  lethal 
weapons  Saddam  Hussein  is  now  using 
to  bring  death  to  American  military 
piersonnel  and  civilians  throughout  the 
Middle  East  region. 

I  congratulate  the  staff  of  "'60  Min- 
utes" for  bringing  this  explosive  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  .American 
public.  Executive  producer  Don  Hewitt, 
producer  Lowell  Bergman,  and  on-air 
reporter  Steve  Kroft  have  raised  pro- 
found questions  in  this  piece  that  de- 
mand further  investigation. 

Mr  Speaker,  \a^l  week,  after  his 
interview  on  "60  Minutes"  I  traveled  to 
Miami  to  spend  a  day  with  Mr 
Soghanalian  exploring  in  greater  detail 
many  of  the  issues  he  touched  on  in  the 
TV  broadcast.  At  a  later  time  I  will 
share  some  of  these  items  with  the 
Congress.  At  this  time,  I  can  only  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  outline  con- 
tained in  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  "60  Minutes"  broadcast  only 
scratches  the  surface  of  where  and  how 
the  dictator  Saddam  Hussein  acquired 
the  deadly  weapons  he  is  now  using 
against  American  and  allied  soldiers  in 
the  gulf  war 

If  our  fears  of  a  protracted  ground 
war  in  Iraq  are  borne  out — and  I  hope 
they  won't  be — hundreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  will  be 
wounded  or  killed  by  weapons  our  own 
Government  helped  Saddam  Hussein 
acquire.  Toward  the  end  of  this  ex- 
cerpted interview  Mr  Soghanalian  dis- 
cusses the  weaponry  he  has  sold  Iraq 
with  the  direct  Involvement  and  co- 
operation of  various  U.S.  Government 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  calls  out  for 
further  investigation 

Mr.  Soghanalian  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  openness  and  his  willingness  to 
bring  out  into  the  open  this  most  dis- 
turbing issue  of  the  US.  Government's 
role  in  arming  Saddam  Hussein. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  for  the 
Record  the  transcript  of  the  "60  Min- 
utes" interview. 

The  Man  Who  Armed  Iraq 

Kroft  Sarkls  SoghanalUn  is  the  arms 
dealer  who  armed  Iraq  Durlni?  the  war  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran,  despite  a  worldwide  em- 
bargo. Sarkls  sold  billions  in  arms  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

This  Lebanese  Armenian  has  made  a  career 
out  of  breaking  international  emtjarfroes — 
supplying  arms  to  countries  and  groups  with 
whom  the  United  States  in  particular— did 
not  want  to  be  seen  with  In  public 

Filling  that  niche  made  him  rich  And  sup- 
plying Iraq  made  him  during  the  1980s  the 
largest  private  arms  dealer  In  the  world 

As  you  would  Imagine,  Sarkls's  intimate 
relationship  with  Iraq's  military  gives  him 
unique  Insight  Into  their  strategy  For  a  cou- 
ple of  days  earlier  this  week,  he  talked  with 
us  about  the  arms  he  sold  to  Saddam  Hussein 
and  gave  us  what  his  assessment  of  what 
might  be  in  store  for  our  own  troops 

SARias.  Iraqi  troope  will  never  surrender  to 
foreign  troops  If  they  use  Egyptians  on  a 
front  line,  you  know,  for  psychological  rea- 
son, maybe  Iraqi  soldier  will  say.  I  am  sur- 
rendering to  another  brother,  but  to  surren- 
der   to    a    foreign    troop    like    Germans    or 
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French   or  American,    the>    don't   .  .  .    they 
will  fight  to  their  last  bullet, 

KROFT  Sarkls  Soghanalian  not  only  pro- 
vided weapons  to  Iraq,  he  inspected  the  front 
lines  regularly  during  the  war  with  Iran, 
checked  out  captured  equipment,  even 
helped  develop  Iraq's  military  strategy  The 
day  before  the  war  began.  Sarkls  told  us  in 
his  Miami  office  that  Iraq  would,  in  fact,  put 
up  Ultle  or  no  resistance  to  U.S.  air  power 
But  his  predictions  about  a  ground  war  that 
Is  almost  sure  to  follow  are  not  so  rosy 

SARKis  The  United  States  Is  facing  hard 
core,  tough  battlefield  trained  ground  forces, 

Kroft.  It's  not  going  to  be  like  Grenada "> 

Sarkis.  No  Grenada  was  a  vacation  Pan- 
ama was  the  same  way  This  is  not  Panama. 
this  Is  not  Grenada  And  you're  fighting  a 
different  kind  of  people, 

Kroft  What  do  you  mean  .  .  .  ? 

Sarkis.  Well,  Iraqi  soldiers  can  go  into  the 
desert.  Into  sand,  and  sit  for  two.  three  days. 
They  don't  need  nfl  heavy  arms  They  don't 
need  no  distilled  water,  no  bottled  water, 
you  know  They  can  get  milk  out  of  a  camel 
and  8ur\'lve.  but  they  will  dig  in  and  wait  for 
us  to  come  in, 

Kroft  Sarkis  thinks  the  real  battle  will 
come  when  allied  troops  try  to  push  the 
Iraqis  out  of  populated  areas  like  Kuwait 
City 

Sarkis,  How  we  gonna  kick  those  guys  out 
of  the  houses'"  It's  gonna  be  like  Berlin,  wall 
to  wall,  and  room  to  room  they  will  try 

to  cause  as  much  personal  casualties  as  they 
can  in  order  to  embarrass  our  leaders  here. 
That's  their  tactic  This  Is  what's  gonna  be 
concentrated  on.  And  Air  Force  superiority 
electronics-wise,  maybe  they  jam  all  their 
equipment,  that's  ,  ,  ,  they  don't  care  about 
that.  But  the  major  aim  is  how  much  cas- 
ualty they  can  cause  ,  The  [American] 
equipment  is  advanced  equipment,  but  it  is 
not  for  this  war  You  are  not  fighting  in  a 
climate  like  European  climate,  your  fighting 
heat,  rain,  dust.  It  won't  work 

Kroft,  Sarkls  says  the  equipment  he  sold 
to  Iraq  has  l>een  customized  to  withstand  the 
heat  and  sand  and  dust  of  the  Middle  East, 
He  says  Iraq's  military  hardware  may  be 
more  reliable 

Sarkis,  Because  its  not  electronic  ,  ,  .  it's 
conventional  weapons  .Just  like  their  tanks. 
They  don't  have  air  conditioning,  no  sta- 
bilizer, no  nothing  They  just,  you  know,  the 
old-fashioned  conventional  thing.  They  dig  a 
hole,  they  circle  a  couple  of  times,  they 
make  a  hole.  They  sit  there  like  a  sniper  and 
wait  for  the  enemy  to  come  in.  And  they 
have  artillery  superiority, 

Kroft  You  sold  the  Iraqis  quite  a  bit  of 
artillery.  French  artillery  ,  .  the  1&5  Howit- 
zer .     self  propelled? 

Sarkis.  Yes 

Kroft  Why  is  it  superior  to  anything  the 
United  States  has'' 

Sarkis  We  do  not  have  the  same  range  as 
this  vehicle  this  gun  has    its  modified 

to  42  kilometers  [25  miles].  What  do  we  have 
In  the  field  to  match  this  gun"" 

Kroft  The  Iraqis  have  a  20  kilometer  [12 
mile)  advantage  In  terms  of  artillery  range 

Sarkis  Yeah  They  can  fight  from  a  dis- 
tance 

Kroft  And  Sarkis  says  that  the  French 
artillery  pieces  he  sold  to  Iraq,  over  one  hun- 
dred of  them,  are  backed  by  thousands  of 
specially  modified  Soviet  long-range  can- 
nons, as  well  as  advanced  artillery  purchased 
from  South  Africa  by  way  of  Austria  Sarkis 
used  Austria  as  a  middle  man  to  get  around 
U.N.  sanctions  against  South  Africa.  A  lot  of 
different  people  had  their  hands  in  this,  one 
way  or  another 
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Sarkis.  Oh.  yeah  the  .  .  the  .  ,  war 
game. 

Kroft,  What  do  you  mean  the  war  game"" 

Sarkis,  Well,  some  people  lose  blood,  some 
people  make  money.  That's  why  I  don't  want 
to  get  Involved  in  this  war.  I  don't  want  to 
make  money  on  .  ,  , 

Kroft,  You're  already  involved  m  this 
war,  aren't  you? 

Sarkis,  Well.  I  don't  look  at  it  that  way 

Kroft  A  lot  of  that  equipment  that's  fac- 
ing the  United  States  right  now  was  sold  to 
the  Iraqis  by  you.  Sarkis, 

Sarkis,  Yeah,  but  I  didn't  sell  it  eight 
years  ago  to  fight  ourselves  today.  That  was 
sold  to  fight  Khomeini,  And  we  were  against 
Khomeini,  U,S.  had  hostages  there,  and  I 
said.  I'll  go  ahead  and  •,Ake  my  share  in  it 

Kroft,  So  you  sold  the  weapons  to  the 
Iraqis  to  fight  the  ,  ,  , 

Sarkis,  Khomeinis  ,  not  t-o  fight  the. 
you  know.  Americans. 

Kroft,  Right,  Because  that  would  be  best 
for  America  ,  .  .  and  best  may'oe  for  Sarkis, 

Sarkis,  Well,  you  get  compensated  some- 
times. There's  nothing  wrong  with  that  And 
if  Sarkls  wouldn't  do  it.  somebody  else  would 
do  it. 

Kroft.  And  other  arms  dealers  and  coun- 
tries did  Brazil  provided  thousands  of  ar- 
mored vehicles,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
sent  tanks,  missiles  and  munitions,  German 
companies  sold  Saddam  poison  gas  tech- 
nology, and  France,  not  only  approved  the 
sale  of  artillery  to  Iraq,  but  [also  sold]  armed 
helicopters  and  antiaircraft  missile  systems. 

This  Chilean  arms  manufacturer  [shown  on 
screen]  sold  Saddam  deadly  cluster  bombs— 
reportedly  with  technical  assistance  from 
US  companies,  and  the  United  States  al- 
lowed American  computer  technology  to  go 
to  Iraq  as  well  It  allowed  Sarkis  to  sell 
Hughes  and  Bell  helicopters  The  US  gov- 
ernment approved  the  sale  after  Iraq  prom- 
ised that  they  would  only  be  used  for  civilian 
purposes  Sarkis  told  us  that  the  helicopters 
were  used  as  transF>ortation  during  Iraq's  in- 
vasion of  Kuwait, 

Sarkis,  I  did  it  with  the  knowledge  of  US, 
authorities,  policy  makers— and  also  they 
have  delivered  weapons  that  are  equally 
weapons  as  I  did  I  do  not  have  anything  on 
my  conscience.  I  did  not  sell  the  weapons  to 
kill  the  American  boys. 

KROFT,  Which  ag:encies  of  the  U,S,  govern- 
ment knew  about  Sarkls  and  his  deals  with 
Iraq""  Well,  according  to  Sarkis,  almost  all  of 
them.  And  federal  court  documents  show 
that  Sarkis  Soghanalian  had  a  relationship 
with  US  Intelligence  agencies  for  decades, 
and  has  performed  work  on  their  behalf 

Not  all  of  Sarkls's  deals  with  L-aq  involve 
weapons.  He  arranged  the  sale  of  $280  million 
In  uniforms  to  the  Iraqi  army  And  Sarkls's 
partners  In  the  deal  included  former  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew.  and  a  former  Attor- 
ney General.  Colonel  Jack  Brennan 

The  partners  used  their  influence  to  get  ex- 
President  Nixon  to  provide  them,  with  these 
letters  of  introduction  [shown  on  screen)  to 
heads  of  state  around  the  world 

[To  Sarkls]  Do  you  think  there  was  any- 
thing unusual  about  a  former  Vice  President 
and  a  former  Attorney  General  and  a  former 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  President  of  the  United 
Stateas  to  want  to  be  selling  military  uni- 
forms to  the  Iraqis'' 

Sarkis  They  were  not  only  in  the  uniform 
business.  They  would  sell  their  mothers  if 
they  could,  just  to  make  the  money 

Kroft,  Some  of  his  partners  in  that  deal 
aren't  talking  to  him  at  all  today.  They're  in 
court  suing  Sarkis  over  the  multimillion 
dollar  commissions  they  say  he  hasn't  paid 
them 


,  ,  ,  [To  Sarkis]  Are  you  a  Merchant  of 
Death?  You  are  an  arms  salesman 

Sarkis,  No  I  am  a  coordinator  of  indus- 
tries that  produce  arms.  But  I  am  not  a 
salesman,  I  don't  carry  no  bag,  I  don't  carry 
no  catalogue  In  m.y  pocket  to  sell  arms  to 
anylx>dy, 

Kroft  Why  did  this  international  arms 
dealer  [Sarkls}— who  is  currently  under  fed- 
eral indictment  in  Miami — decide  to  talk 
with  US''  Well.  Sarkis  says  this  is  one  war  he 
doesn't  want  any  part  of, 

Sarkis  No.  this  war  stinks.  It's  not  to 
anybody's  advantage  I  don't  know  who's  ad- 
vising who  This  IS  a  dirty  war  for  us  What 
are  we  gonna  do  with  Kuwait"'  We  lose  so 
many  men.  and  next  spring  the  Emir  of  Ku- 
wait is  sitting  in  Monaco,  m  Monte  Carlo. 
happy  with  European  girls,  I'd  fight  for  any- 
body that  I  have  faith  in,  ,  ,  The  man  has 
80  wives  Which  one  can  he  love,  you  know, 
if  he's  raising  a  fam.ily  or  a  country""  What 
do  you  owe  the  Emir  of  Kuwait?  Wty""  For 
all  this  much  sacrifice,  or  for  prestige? 

Kroft.  Which  do  you  think? 

Sarkis  I  think  It's  for  ego.  somebody's 
ego, 

Kroft,  You  don't  think  its  worth  commit- 
ting a  half  a  million  American  troops  to  ,  ,  , 

Sarkis,  Hell  no.  ,  .  go  to  die  for  this  gar- 
bage war.  no  way.  not  me,  I  obey  my  coun- 
try, I  obey  my  President  He's  a  lovely  man 
He's  a  good  man.  He's.  ah.  intelligent  person, 
but  how  he's  making  this  decision.  I  don't 
know, 

Kroft,  And  Sarkis  Soghanalian  m.ade  a  de- 
cision too  He  says  Iraq  has  approached  him 
about  breaking  the  current  embargo  and 
selling  them,  more  arms  He  says  he's  not 
running  their  phone  calls, 

Sarkis  It  against  my  principle  ,  to  go 
against  US  policy  I'm  staying  away  100 
percent  now  because  1  don't  want  to  supply 
them  with  nothing.  No  spare  parts  or  noth- 
ing. No  vehicles,  no  shoes,  no  clothes,  no 
nothing  because  they  will  support  the  enemy 
of  today.  A  friend  of  yesterday  is  an  enemy 
of  today 

,  ,  ,  Kroft,  And  tomorrow" 

Sarkis   Who  knows"'  Maybe  a  fnend  again 

Kroft  [closing].  For  the  last  three  years 
Sarkis  Soghanalian  has  been  under  a  federal 
indictment  for— among  other  things — con- 
spiring to  sell  300  Amerlcan-built  Hughes 
combat  helicopters  to  Iraq 

The  case  has  been  stalled  largely  because 
U,S,  intelligence  agencies  have  beer  reluc- 
tant to  turn  over  classified  files  that  Sarkis 
says  he  needs  to  conduct  his  defense. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARINE  L    CPL.  DION 
JAMES  STEPHENSON 

(Mr.  HANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  i 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  2 
weeks  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  U  ma- 
rines became  the  first  Americans  to  die 
in  ground  combat  on  January  30.  1991. 
when  thousands  of  Iraqi  troops  in  ar- 
mored trucks  and  tanks  made  several 
attacks  over  Saudi  Arabia's  border.  It 
Is  not  surprising  to  me  that  already  ac- 
counts of  selfless  heroism  among  our 
elite  young  men  in  the  serv'ice  of  our 
country  are  apparent.  The  more  I  am 
privileged  to  work  with  all  branches  of 
the  military  because  of  my  position  on 
the  Armed  Ser%-ices  Committee,  the 
more  impressed  I  am  with  the  high  cal- 
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iber  of  personnel  our  Ameruan  service 
men  and  women  are 

Although  it  was  Inevitable  that  the 
news  of  casualties,  and  the  hard-hit- 
ting reality  of  personal  loss  vreui  forth- 
coming, it  is  impossible  to  steel  oneself 
against  the  emotional  impact  of  p)er- 
sonal  loss  This  morning  1  had  a  call 
from  a  father  of  one  of  these  brave 
young  men  who  was  lost  yesterday.  A 
force  recon  Marine  L.  Cpl.  Dion  James 
Stephenson.  22  years  old.  His  father. 
James  Stephenson  of  Bountiful.  UT. 
called  to  tell  me  how  proud  he  was  of 
his  son.  and  that  he  wanted  me  and  the 
President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  know  that  he  and  his  family  were 
fully  behind  the  United  States  and  al- 
lied efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  felt 
that  his  son's  death  was  not  in  vain. 

His  parting  comment  was  tell  the 
President  that  we  must  continue  in 
this  resolve,  and  that  Saddam  must  be 
pushed  back  to  Baghdad,  and  defeated. 

Our  cause  la  just  and  necessary  The 
testimony  of  a  family  with  such  a  trag- 
ic and  personal  loss  confirming  this  Is 
heartening  I  implore  everyone  to  back 
our  troops  and  their  heroism  on  behalf 
of  our  country  until  this  conflict  is  re 
solved. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield" 

Mr  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr  OWENS  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker.  I 
just  want  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Utah  in  expressing  my  deep  regrets  at 
the  death  of  his  constituent  from  my 
neighbor  city  This  comes,  of  course,  as 
an  especially  disappointing  occurrence 
to  those  of  us  from  Utah. 

It  was  a  deep  disiippointment  to  learn 
early  that  20  marines  had  died  Then  it 
was  reduced  to  12  and  then  reduced  to 
11.  gratefully  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  driving  it  home  now  that  it  is 
someone  from  our  State  of  Utah 

D  1210 

Therefore.  I  join  my  colleague  in  ex- 
pressing deep  sympathy  to  Mr 
Stephenson's  family,  and  pra.y  that  the 
number  of  such  human  tnigedies  will 
be  very  small  indeed,  and  the  success  of 
our  efforts  in  the  Persian  CfUlf  be  suc- 
cessful and  rapidly  completed. 


Mr  Schroeder  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  his  friends  and  of  course  his 
family  and  those  who  loved  him,  and 
will  be  honored  by.  I  am  sure,  the  en- 
tire constituency  of  the  Elfth  District 
in  Wisconsin  for  his  bravery  and  hero- 
ism Mr  Schroeder  had  just  celebrated 
his  20th  birthdate 

I  know  it  is  a  great  tragedy  to  all 
.\merltans  that  this  happened  I  want 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  friends  And  our  hearts  go 
out  to  all  the  other  families  who  have 
lost  a  loved  one.  We  want  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  record  this  tragic  cir- 
cumstance for  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  for  the  Wauwatosa  community. 


SYMPATHY  EXPRESSED  FOR 

SCHROEDER    FA.MII.V    IN    WISCON 

SIN 

(Mr  MOODY  a-sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks ) 

Mr  MOODY  Mr  Sp.>aker.  only  a  few 
minutes  ago  I  was  informed  that  my 
district  also  has  suffered  a  great  and 
tragic  loss  in  the  person  of  Scott 
Schroeder  of  Wauwatosa.  WI  Scott  Wiis 
one  of  the  11  brave  marines  whose  lives 
were  lost  the  other  evening  In  the  fire 
fight  in  Saudi  .\rabia 


GERMAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEADER 
SPEAKS  OUT  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
OWEN.s).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  in  recent  weeks 
atxJLit  where  the  German  people  stand  regard- 
ing the  coalition  etiort  to  oust  Saddam  Hus- 
sein from  Iraq  I  rnet  recently  with  the  chair- 
man ot  the  tx)ard  o(  one  of  Germany's  largest 
and  nDost  respected  companies  who  is  taking 
a  leadership  role  in  support  o(  the  United 
States  and  its  policies  m  the  Middle  East  and 
in  Europe 

Mr  Edward  Reuter  is  chairman  ot  the 
Daimler-Ben2  Group,  which  includes  the  Mer- 
cedes-Ben^  automobile  company.  Deutsche 
Aerospace,  and  aviation,  space,  and  defense 
technology  company.  AEG.  and 

eiectrotechnoloqical  and  electronics  company 
and  Daimler-Benz  Interservices,  a  financial 
services,  insurance  and  marketing  firm  In  ad- 
dition to  speaking  out.  his  group  lias  entered 
into  a  joint  effort  with  the  German  Government 
to  pfovide  support  pfograms  for  the  wives  and 
families  of  U  S  service  personnel  in  Germany 
wfK)  have  been  deployed  to  the  Persian  Gulf 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  state- 
ment Mr  Reuler  released  to  the  German 
press  on  January  24  in  support  of  our  coun- 
try's policies 

lPre»8  Release  Krorr:  Daimler  Henz  AG] 
Daimler  Bknz  .\G  Ch.aikm.^.s  ok  the  Board 

EnzARD  Reltkh  Tha.sks  the  USA  and  the 

.\i,i.iE.s  FOR  Their  Efkohts  To  Saekguard 

Peace  and  Freewi.m 

On  Thursda.v.  January  24,  1991.  Edzard  Reu 
ter.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Daimler-Benz 
AG.  thanked  the  USA  for  Ita  efforts  to  safe 
ifuard  peace  and  freedom    Reut.<"r  said   that 
the  citizens  of  a  united  G.Tmany.  who  have 
had  their  first  opportunity  to  elect  the  Sen 
ate  in  the  united  capital   Berlin,  should   t)e 
aware   thai   In    the   Gulf  conflict,    the   USA. 
with  the  Allies  and  in  agreement  with  the 
UN.    has   once   again    shouldered    the    heavy 
burden  of  fighting  against  dictatorship,  ag 
tfresslon.  and  disregard  for  international  law 
These  efforts  on   the  part  of  the   I'SA.   said 
Reuter.  were  a  continuation  of  the  p<jllcles 
which  made  peace  and  unification  In  freedom 
possible  for  Germany    In  the  Gulf  conflict,  he 
said,  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Allies,  as  representatives  of  all  members  of 


the  community  of  ctvlliied  nations,  were 
k'uaranLeeintf  enforcement  of  the  principles 
whRh  are  essential  to  the  free  coexistence  of 
nations 

Reuter  characterlied  insinuations  often  re- 
peated at  demonstrations  in  the  last  few 
(lays,  that  the  USA  was  a  warmonger  and  in- 
l.erpsted  in  political  and  economic  domi- 
nance, as  shameful  and  irresponsible  He  said 
that  this  was  a  complete  misrepresentation 
of  the  fact*,  and  a  reversal  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect He  went  on  to  say  that  frank  and  thor- 
ough discussions  about  the  future  role  of 
Germany  In  the  NATO  defensive  alliance 
were  needed  Instead  He  said  that  It  was  an 
imperative  for  prudent  foreign  policy  and  for 
moral  integrity  to  consider  seriously  how  to 
distribute  the  defense  burden  fairly  among 
the  several  players,  with  substantial  co- 
operation from  the  Federal  Republic,  in  the 
context  of  the  alliance  He  said  that  a  posi- 
tion which  trusts  that  the  USA  would  jls- 
sume  the  heavy  role  as  the  "world  s  police- 
man", while  exposing  the  USA  to  suspicion, 
critical  reserve  and  false  distance  for  that 
role,  must  t)e  adamantly  opposed 

Finally.  Reuter  said  that  It  would  be  fit- 
ting for  citizens  In  the  Federal  Republic  to 
contact  relatives  of  US  soldiers  living  in 
Germany  and  to  plan  activities  with  them. 
as  a  sign  of  direct  solidarity  and  unity 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to; 

Mrs  Llx^YD  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT),  for  January  30,  on  account 

of  Illness, 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  DirNCANi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material;  i 

Mr  Gekas.  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr  DoRNA.N  of  California,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Mazzolii  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material;  i 

Mr   Moody,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  ANNtTJZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Fazio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  M(X)DY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material  ) 

Mr  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Duncan )  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr   FIELDS 

Mr    BEREIJTER 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 


January  31,  1991 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Mazzold  and  to 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO. 
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the  re- 
Include 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Omitted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Wednesdai/ .  January  30.  19911 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  Snowe  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL)  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Weiss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
h.\rdt)  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 
Mrs.    Lloyd  (at   the   request   of  Mr. 
GEPH.^RDTl  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    MOODY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
pm.i  under  Its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday 
ruarv  4.  1991.  at  12  noon. 


Feb- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

534  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  progress 
ref)ort  toward  a  negotiated  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem,  including  any  relevant  re- 
ports from  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  covering  the  period  from 
mid-October  through  December  1990.  pursu- 
ant to  22  use.  2373(c).  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

&35  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
notice  that  effective  January  13.  1991.  the 
Department  designated  Somalia  as  a  danger 
pay  location,  pursuant  to  5  USC.  5928.  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

536  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  under  the 
Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act 
for  1990.  pursuant  to  31  USC  3512(ci(3);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 

PUBLIC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

ISubmitted  January  3.  19911 
Mr  ROE-  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology.  Report  on  summary  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology,  for  the  lOlst  Congress  iRept 
101-10261  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  762,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preser\'ation  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Agriculture, 

By   Mr    FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    ScHEUER.    Mr.    Miller   of 
California.  Mrs    Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.      Rangel.     Mr      Savage.      Mr 
McDermott.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr  CKirdon. 
Mr.    Washington.    Mr.    Jontz.    Mr 
BRYANT.    Ms,    Long.    Mr,    Clay.    Mr 
Lancaster.     Mrs      Schroeder,    Mr. 
Serrano.   Mr.  Owens  of  New  York. 
and  Mr  Wisei; 
H.R.  763.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
guarantee     students     from     selected     high 
schools  a   chance  to  go  to  college,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to   the  Committee  on   Edu- 
cation and  Labor 

By   Mr-   GEKAS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McEwENi; 
H  R    764.  A  bill  to  take  the  highway  trust 
fund  off-budget  and  to  allocate   among  the 
States  funds  deposited  into  the  trust  fund  as 
a  result  of  certain  increases  m   motor  fuel 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes,  jointly,  to  the 
Committees     on     Government      Operations 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and  Rules 
By    Mr     GOODLING    i  for    himself.    Mr 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr    Bateman.  Mr 
KiLDEE.    Mr,    Fazio.    Mr,    Williams 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  GrNDERsoN.  Mr 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr   Foglietta 
Mr      Hansen.     Mr      Glickman.     Mr, 
Boehlert.  and  Mr  Bennett r 
H,R,   765.   A  bill   to  amend   title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  for  coverage  under  the 
health   benefits   programi   of  unmarried   de- 
pendent children  between  ages  22  and  23  if 
they  are  full-time  students;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr  GREEN  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self and  Mr,  Fazio  i: 
H,R.  766.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provisons 
of  law  to  ensure  that  services  related  to 
abortion  are  made  available  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  are  all  other  pregnancy-related  serv- 
ices under  federally  funded  programs;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Armed 
Services.  Foreign  Affairs.-  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Judiciary,  and  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By    Mr,    HANSEN    (for    himself.    Mr, 
S'OVNG    of   Alaska.    Mr     Stc-mp.    Mr 
Herger.  Mr   Doolittle,  Mr,  Thomas 
of    California.    Mr.    Gallegly.    Mr 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr    Dorn.an  of 
California.     Mr      Dannemeyer.     Mr, 
Marlenee.     Mrs.     Vucanovich.     Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
ard i: 
H.R   767.  A  bill  to  give  any  State  in  which 
lands   are   more   than   25   percent    federally 
owned  the  right  to  disapprove  the  establish- 
ment   of   wilderness   areas    located    m    that 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr  HASTERT: 
H  R  768.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  method  of 
rounding  used  in  adjusting  tax  rates  and  cer- 
tain other  amounts  for  inflation:  to  the  Comi- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   LANTOS: 
H  R.  769,  A  bill  to  prevent  and  punish  do- 
mestic and  international  terrorist  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary.  Foreign  Affairs.  Ways 


and  Means,  and  F\iblic  Works  and  Tranfpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr  MARLENEE 
H,R.  770.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  memorial  at  Custer  Battlefield  Na- 
tional Monument  to  honor  the  Indians  who 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr  ROBERTS: 
H,R.    771.    A   bill    to   abolish   the   franking 
privilege   for  the  House  of  Representatives 
and    to   establish   a   spending   allowance   for 
postage  for  official  mail  of  the  House  of  Repy- 
resentatives:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr    SLATTER'i'     for  himself    Mr. 
Kasich.    Mr     Dingell.    Mr    Morton. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr   Hyde,  Mr    Petri.  Mr. 
Kostmayer.  Mr   Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr    SMrm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Kleczka.  Mr   Spratt  Mr  Barton  of 
Texas.    Mr    Bruce.    Mr    Kanjorski. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr   Kyl. 
Mr,    Lnhofe.    Mr     Upton.    Mr     Lan- 
caster. Mr  McDermott.  Mr  Thomas 
of  Wyoming,  Mr  Zeliff.  Mr  Dooley. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  and  Mr  Smtth  of  Flor- 
ida i: 
H  R   772,  A  bill  to  repeal  the  authority  to 
use  $500,000  from  the  appropriation  for  rural 
development   grants   for   the    restoration   of 
the    birthplace    of   Lawrence    Welk;    tc    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STARX  (for  himself.  Mr    Mat- 
sri.  Mrs   Boxer.  Mr    Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr    Delli'ms.  Mr    Dymally. 
Mr      Edwards     of     California.     Mr 
Fazio.  Mr   Lehman  of  California.  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Mineta.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr  Roybal. 
Mr  Torres,  and  Ms  Waters); 
773    A  bill  to  am.end  title  XVZ  of  the 
Security  Act  to  m.ake  ineligible  for 
payments  under  title  XIX  of  such  act  States 
which  supplement  Federal  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits  but  do  not  pass  along 
Federal    cost-of-living  adjustments   in   such 
benefits;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr   VISCLOSia' 
H.R   774,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna!  Rev- 
enue Code   of  1986  to  restore   the   exclusion 
from  gross  income  for  contributions  in  aid  of 
construction   where   the   construction   is   of 
water  mains  necessitated  by  contamination 
of  well  water;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    MICHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Gephardt  :i 

H,J,  Res    104.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

March  26.  1991.  as    Educatioc  Day.  U.S.A.'. 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service, 

By  Mr  LENT 
H.  Con  Res  58  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  release  the  prison 
records  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  account  for 
his  whereabouts;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


H.R 

Social 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H  R   371    Mr   Zimmer  and  Mr.  CL'NNTNGHAM. 

H.R  586   Mr  Durbin 

H.R  672;  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

H  Res.  14-  Mr,  Manton.  Mr  Zeliff.  Mr. 
Ddcon.  Mr  Hertel.  and  Mr  Nowak. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Hkrbert  Kohl. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  Tdilays 
prayer  will  be  offered  by  a  Kuest  rhap- 
lain.  the  Reverend  Hampton  J  Rector, 
office  of  Senator  Rxjbert  C  Byrd,  U.S. 
Senate. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1991) 

appoint  the  Honorable  Herbert  Kohl,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c.  Byrd. 

P^esideTit  pro  tempore 

Mr.    KOHL   thereupon   assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Hampton  J  Rector,  of- 
fice of  Senator  Robert  C  Byrd.  US. 
Senate,  Wa.shlnKton.  DC,  offered  the 
followmK  prayer 

Let  us  pray; 

Holy'  Holy!  Holy!  Lord  God  of  hosts! 

Heaven  and  Earth  are  full  of  Thy 
glory! 

Glory  be  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  most  high" 

Thou  art  most  high.  O  Lord— higher 
than  the  farthest  galaxies,  higher  than 
either  the  reach  of  space  vehicles  or 
the  trajectory  of  the  most  spectacular 
comet,  and  higher  than  the  furthest 
grasp  of  our  minds 

But  Thou  art  likewise  nearer  tu  any 
of  us  than  the  beatmg  of  our  hearts  or 
the  movement  of  our  minds 

In  Thy  unmatched  greatness  and 
magnitude,  challenge  us  to  think  Thy 
thoughts  and  entertain  Thy  visions,  to 
seek  Thy  will  and  to  heed  Thy  law.  and 
to  see  our  world  and  our  country  as 
Thou  seest  them. 

And  in  Thy  nearness,  share  with  us 
Thy  compassion.  Thy  patience.  Thy 
forgiveness,  and  Thy  mercy,  that  in  all 
of  our  doings,  in  all  of  our  musings,  in 
all  of  our  decisions,  and  in  all  of  our 
compromises,  we  may  serve  Thee  and 
radiate  more  perfectly  the  brilliance  of 
Thy  love  In  our  community,  and  reflect 
more  truly  the  omnipotent  rule  of  Thy 
enternal  kingdom  in  the  choices  that 
we  make  this  day. 

For  we  offer  these  petitions  In  the 
name  of  Him  who  bought  for  us  the 
privilege  of  seeking  Thy  grace  and  Thy 
love.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  January  31.  1991 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  1.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  has  been  ap- 
proved to  date'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  is  correct. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  today 
following  the  time  reserved  for  the  two 
leaders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond  12:30 
p  m  ,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  12:30  p.m  ,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider Senate  Joint  Resolution  44,  a 
joint  resolution  which  would,  if  en- 
acted, waive  the  Gramm-Rudman  pro- 
visions of  the  Budget  At  t  The  resolu- 
tion is  unamendable  and  will  be  consid- 
ered under  a  previously  agreed  2-hour 
time  limitation,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
Senators  Sasser  and  Domenici 

The  Senate  will  vote  on  the  joint  res- 
olution at  2:30  p.m.  today. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitchell  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  308  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions     ' 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time, 
if  any,  and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

I  now  yield  thr  fl'mr 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  for  not  to  extend 


beyond  the  hour  of  12:30  p  m  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 
Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  McCain  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  309  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The   ACTING    PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr  COHEN    I  thank  the  Chair 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  CoHEN  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  314  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  'State- 
ments  on    Introduced    Bills   and   Joint 
Resolutions."  i 
Mr   SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   ACTING    PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 
pore   The   Senator   from   Pennsylvania 
is  recognized 
Mr   SPECTER    1  thank  the  Chair 
(The    remarks    of    Mr     SPECTER    per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  313  are 
located     in     today  "s     Record     under 
"Statements   on    Introduced    Bills   and 
Joint  Resolutions") 
Mr    DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair 
The    ACTING    PRESIDENT   pro   tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  rec- 
ognized. 
Mr   DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Chair 
(The  remarks  of  Mr    Danforth  per- 
taining to  the  Introduction  of  S.  308  are 
located      in      today's     Record      under 
"Statements   on   Introduced    Bills   and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RICHARD 
LUGAR 

Mr  COHEN  Mr  President,  today  I 
have  the  honor  of  offering  a  few  words 
in  recognition  of  the  ouststanding 
work  of  Indiana  Senator  Richard 
LUGAR.  Senator  LL'Oar  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body,  a  true  public  servant 
who  has  honorably  represented  the 
State  of  Indiana  for  14  years  in  this 
Chamber.  He  is  a  thoughtful,  reflective 
scholar,  a  coalition-builder,  and  a  good 
friend. 

In  particular,  his  service  on  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
been  marked  by  his  effective  leader- 
ship, depth  of  knowledge,  and  careful 
analysis  Recently,  the  Boston  Globe 
printed  an  article  that  explained  the 
importance  and  clarity  of  Senator 
Lugar's  voice  on  this  committee  I  am 
plea.spd  to  offer  my  thanks  to  Senator 


Ihn     bulln"  ^vmhfl  ivlcniilie\  Mitrmrnii  or  inscrtic.ru  «huh  arr  n.u  \p<>ken  h\   t  .Mfmbcr  «l  ih*  Srnaie  on  ihc  lloor 
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LUOAR  for  his  service  and  friendship, 
and  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Globe  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe;  Jan.  1.  1991) 
BfSH's  Hawk  in  the  Senatt;— Richard  Lugar 

Seen  as  administration's  Point  Man  on 

THE  Mideast 

(By  Jim  Drlnkard) 

WASHlNCfTON— Early  'n  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis.  Sen  Richard  Lugar  was  invited  to  a 
private  dinner  with  the  president  and  a  few- 
advisers  In  the  living  quarters  upstairs  at 
the  White  House 

For  an  hour  and  a  half,  they  talked  about 
Lugars  public  assertion  earlier  In  the  day 
that  Saddam  Hussein  muat  either  leave 
power   "or  be  removed  " 

President  Bush  "heard  very  well  every- 
thing I  had  said.  "  the  Indiana  Republican 
later  recalled  In  an  interview  Wlien  Lugar 
told  him  he  planned  to  repeat  the  same  Ideas 
In  a  speech  the  next  day  In  Indiana.  Bush  did 
not  try  to  dissuade  him,  even  though  the 
thought  of  removing  Saddam  Hussein  went 
well  beyond  any  public  administration  posi- 
tion 

Asked  whether  he  was  pushing  Bush  to  go 
further  or  giving  voice  to  things  the  presi- 
dent could  not  say  himself,  Lugar  paused, 
then  smiled  and  said   "Maybe  both." 

After  five  months  of  dealing  with  the  cri- 
sis. It  Is  clear  that  some  of  the  administra- 
tion's toughest  messages  have  been  delivered 
through  Lugar. 

Lugar  is  sure  to  play  a  big  role  In  the  new 
session  of  Congress,  which  is  likely  to  be 
dominated  by  the  gulf  crisis.  He  pressed— un- 
successfully—for  an  emergency  congres- 
sional session  to  vote  on  a  resolution  endors- 
ing Bush's  gulf  policy.  He  has  aligned  him- 
self with  a  new  group  of  congressional  hawks 
formed  to  support  a  hard-line  approach 

"In  general,  he  Is  the  point  man  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee."' said  Sen,  Paul  Simon,  the  Illinois 
Democrat,  who  is  also  a  committee  member 
""My  assumption  Is  that  whatever  he  says,  he 
is  also  speaking  for  the  administration  or 
with  their  approval 

The  crisis  Is  giving  still  more  prominence 
to  Lugar  At  58,  he  Is  graying  but  trim,  a  jog- 
ger, a  Senate  workhorse  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Indianapolis  when  he  was  35  and  he 
remains  loyal  to  Bush  even  though  It  must 
have  been  painful  when  Bush  reached  over 
him  to  select  his  junior  partner  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Dan  Quayle,  as  his  running  mate  in  1988 

THE  nagging  voice 

Not  that  everything  Lugar  says  on  the  gulf 
pleases  Bush  Lugar  has  been  the  nagging 
voice  asking  some  unpopular  questions: 

What  does  the  United  States  do  if  Saddam 
Hussein  withdraws  from  Kuwait  but  remains 
In  power  in  his  own  country  with  a  million- 
man  army  and  nuclear  ambitions? 

Who  starves  first  If  the  International  food 
supply   to   Iraq   Is  cut  off — soldiers  or  chil 
dren'' 

Why  should  Congress  be  allowed  to  criti- 
cize the  US  military  buildup  and  snipe  at  the 
administration's  policy  without  a  formal 
vote  on  whether  it  is  willing  to  use  military 
force  to  remove  Iraq  from  Kuwait? 

"Somebody  in  the  public  dialog  has  to 
raise  these  questions,"  Lugar  said.  He  denied 
that  he  is  the  launcher  of  White  House  trial 
balloons,  but  he  added,  "My  thinking  is  a 
fairly  careful  fit  with  the  way  they  see  the 
world,"" 


That  has  not  always  been  the  case.  He 
earned  his  foreign  policy  credentials  during 
the  Reagan  administration,  most  often  by 
pushing  the  adnninistratlon  to  do  things  it 
resisted 

A  decisive  vote 

Lugar  was  the  key  to  a  policy  shift  that 
gave  up  on  keeping  Ferdinand  Marcos  In 
power  in  the  Philippines,  and  he  was  a  deci- 
sive vote  when  Congress  forced  Reagan  to  ac- 
cept economic  sanctions  against  South  Afri- 
ca He  also  has  been  active  in  other  arenas 
from  Central  America  to  Southeast  Asia, 

And  the  only  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
to  be  passed  by  Congress  during  the  past  dec- 
ade came  during  Lugar"s  brief  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee In  1985-86,  when  the  (X)P  controlled  the 
Senate, 

But  Lugar"s  credibility  on  foreign  policy 
comes  not  from  his  standing  on  the  commit- 
tee but  his  personal  contacts  and  study 
around  the  glot>e 

""He  reads  and  studies  issues,  visits  with  a 
number  of  specialists  and  travels  a  fair 
amount,"  said  Sen  Nancy  Kassebaum,  Re- 
publican of  Kansas,  who  added  that  Lugar's 
game  plan  in  foreign  affairs  is  not  always 
clear,  "He  tends  to  keep  his  cards  very  close 
to  his  vest, '"  she  said, 

POLTICAL  compensation? 

Some  have  suspected  that  his  toughness  on 
the  gulf  issue  might  be  a  form  of  political 
compensation  for  a  preinvasion  stand  oppos- 
ing sanctions  on  Iraq  for  using  jxDison  gas 
against  its  own  citizens 

Sanctions  would  have  hurt  American  farm.- 
ers.  an  important  constituency  for  the  Indi- 
ana senator,  and  would  have  damaged  admin- 
istration efforts  at  the  time  to  strengthen 
Iraq  as  a  counterweight  to  Islamic  fun- 
damentalism in  neighboring  Iran 

But  Lugar  denies  that  he  is  bending  over 
backward  to  make  up  for  that  stand,  saying 
he  still  opposes  the  use  of  a  food  embargo  as 
a  foreign  policy  tool  t>ecause  it  stan-es  the 
innocent 

Instead,  he  says,  he  wants  to  help  shape 
what  Bush  has  called  "one  of  the  defining 
moments  in  history. '" 

"We  are  really  coming  to  a  crucial  point  as 
to  whether  there  is  the  potential  for  the 
worid"s  people  to  unite  in  a  crisis."  he  said 
"That  seems  to  be  a  pretty  sober  respon- 

sibility. Things  are  going  to  happen,  and  the 
consequences  are  going  to  be  very  substan- 
tial ...  1  just  see  this  as  an  amazing  oppor- 
tunity."' 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILMA 
HOUSEWRIGHT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
I)ay  tribute  to  an  extraordinary  lady — 
Mrs.  Wilma  Housewright.  It  is  with 
some  sadness — and  considerable  re- 
gret— that  I  announce  she  is  retiring 
today  as  a  member  of  my  personal  staff 
after  20  years  of  Federal  service. 

■Wilma  joined  my  staff  in  Washington 
in  1977.  4  months  after  I  began  my  Sen- 
ate service.  Her  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded her.  Wilma  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington from  her  hometown  of  Knox- 
ville.  TN,  in  1970  to  work  for  the  late 
Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins.  Upon  his  re- 
tirement in  1976.  Congressman  Evins 
told  me  about  "Miss"  Wilma  and 
strongly  urged  and  recommended  that  I 
consider  her  for  a  position  on  my  staff. 


I  have  never  regretted  asking  Wilma  to 
join  me  and  I  have  indeed  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  someone  of  Wilma's  exper- 
tise. She  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  and  loyal  members  of 
my  staff. 

"Miss"  Wilma  was  perfectly  suited 
for  working  in  the  U.S.  Senate  No 
days  were  too  long:  No  task  wa£  too 
difficult.  She  brought  to  my  staff  in 
those  early  days  a  sense  of  complete- 
ness. 1  always  knew  that  Wilma  would 
handle  any  assignment  thoughtfully, 
professionally,  and  most  efficiently.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  one  of  our  most 
important  responsibilities  is  to  assist 
constituents  who  experience  difficulty 
with  the  Federal  Government.  This  is 
Wilmas  forte.  When  a  constituent  was 
wTonged  by  the  Government,  Wilma 
was  tireless  in  her  efforts  to  make 
things  right.  None  could  ask  for  a 
stronger  advocate  who  truly  believes 
that  Government  service  is  indeed 
"service." 

Over  the  years.  Wilma  has  nurtured 
younger  members  of  my  staff  and  in- 
stilled in  them  a  sense  of  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  public  service — and  above 
all,  responsiveness  to  constituent  con- 
cerns. "While  in  Washington,  she  not 
only  assumed  the  role  of  director  of 
casework,  but  she  handled  the  Senate 
finances  for  my  Senate  office  as  well. 
With  a  watchful  eye.  she  coordinated 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  travel,  sal- 
aries, equipment,  and  supplies — and  we 
all  know  that  is  no  small  task  and 
must  be  entrusted  to  someone  of  integ- 
rity and  competence. 

In  1982,  Wilma  returned  to  Tennessee 
to  take  responsibility  for  my  Knoxville 
office,  while  continuing  to  do  the  office 
bookwork.  She  rolled  up  her  sleeves 
and  immediately  got  busy  answering 
the  telephones  and  responding  to  con- 
stituent concerns.  She  has  devoted 
countless  hours  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends to  make  certain  that  deadlines 
are  met  and  my  office  was  run  effi- 
ciently. That  commitment  and  hard 
work  is  rare  these  days. 

"Miss"  Wilma  is  the  epitome  of  the 
certified  professional  secretary.  But 
despite  this  age  of  computers,  she  is 
much  happier  typing  away  on  her  elec- 
tric type'writer.  I  have  never  known 
anyone  who  could  type  as  fast;  com- 
pose perfect  letters;  or  be  as  persuasive 
with  obstinate  Government  bureau- 
crats. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  Wilma  retires 
today  after  many  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice to  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  truly  fine  lady.  And  I  wanted  to 
thank  her  publicly  for  those  years  of 
loyalty  and  dedication  to  me  and  the 
people  of  Tennessee.  I  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  Wilma  Housewright  is 
entitled  to  a  well-deserved  rest  and  the 
opportunity  to  spend  more  time  with 
her  family:  her  mother,  Mrs.  Eileen 
Hood;  her  daughter  and  son-in-law. 
Suzi  and  Kyle  Johnson;  her  grandson. 
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Bradley  Johnson,  and  her  daughter. 
Laura  Housewrlght  I  know  she  is  look- 
ing: forward  to  travelinK  and  having 
more  time  to  play  bridge  But  saying 
farewell  to  Wllma  does  not  (.ome  eas- 
ily She  win  never  be  far  from  our 
minds  and  will  always  be  in  our  hearts. 
My  entire  staff  joins  me  in  saluting 
Wilma  Housewright.  Others  may  follow 
In  her  footsteps,  but  there  will  only  be 
one  ■Miss  Wllma  " 


FLORIDA  POPULATION  GROWTH 

Mr.  MACK  Mr.  President,  I  came 
across  an  article  in  the  Miami  Herald 
this  weekend  that  underscores  the  tre- 
mendous population  growth  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  Florida  has  grown  by 
an  average  of  892  people  each  and  every 
day  since  the  last  decennial  census. 
The  article  points  out  that  this  growth 
Is  the  equivalent  of  all  the  people  In 
Wyoming,  South  Dakota.  Montana,  and 
Maine  packing  up  their  belongings  and 
moving  to  the  Sunshine  State.  Florida 
has  grown  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  is 
now  the  country's  fourth  largest  State. 
Florida  will  be  getting  four  new  seats 
In  Congress  and  several  billion  dollars 
more  in  Federal  aid  Unfortunately, 
these  dollars  were  needed  long  ago 
while  these  people  were  moving  to  the 
State  of  Florida  and  now  the  State  will 
be  using  these  funds  just  to  catch  up 
with  this  incredible  growth. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  many  of 
the  formula  grant  programs  distribute 
billions  of  dollars  in  funds  based  on 
outdated  population  figures  from  the 
decennial  census  In  fiscal  year  1989.  93 
Federal  formula  programs  involving 
funds  totaling  $27.5  billion  used  Census 
Bureau  population  data  to  determine 
program  eligibility  or  distribute  funds 
to  State  and  local  governments.  A  ma- 
jority of  those  funds  were  distributed 
based  on  population  figures  that  were 
almost  10  years  old.  and  In  the  State  of 
Florida's  case,  over  3,190,000  people  be- 
hind Clearly  these  funds  are  needed  as 
the  population  expands  and  the  State 
and  local  infrastructure  Incurs  stress 

I  will  be  Introducing  legislation  in 
this  Congress  to  require  that  the  most 
updated  population  dat,a  be  used  in  dis- 
bursing money  from  Federal  formula 
grant  programs  This  will  eliminate 
the  spikes  in  funding  that  occur  every 
10  years  and  provide  funds  to  areas  in- 
tended by  formulas  based  on  popu- 
lation as  the  population  increases. 


My  reason  for  visiting  was  to  .spend 
time  with  the  sp<5uses  and  families  of 
the  soldiers,  noncommissioned  officers 
and  commissioned  officers  of  the  divi- 
sion. These  spouses  and  families  are 
living  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  areas 
near  Hunter  Army  Airfield  and  Fort 
Stewart,  which  is  the  home  of  the  24th 
Infantry  Division.  These  connmunities 
include  Savannah.  Richmond  Hill. 
HinesvlUe.  and  Glenvllle. 

I  have  now  been  associated  with  the 
U.S.  Army  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 32  years,  dating  back  to  my 
joining  the  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  detachment  at  Davidson  College 
in  1958.  During  this  period  I  have  seen 
the  Army's  commitment  to  families 
continue  to  grow  until  it  is  now  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Army's  leadership 
planning 

During  this  visit,  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  how  the  Army  is  taking 
care  of  their  own  in  southeast  Georgia. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Army  lead- 
ership, from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  and  down  all  the  levels  of  his 
chain  of  command,  have  put  a  great 
deal  of  thought  into  planning  effec- 
tively for  the  care  of  these  families 
when  the  soldier  is  deployed. 

I  was  also  very  much  impressed  with 
the  amount  of  quality  volunteer  work 
which  is  being  performed  by  soldiers' 
spouses.  These  volunteers  are  selflessly 
helping  others  cope  with  their  difficul- 
ties in  this  trying  period.  Also  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  the  welfare  of  those 
remaining  are  the  local  and  county 
governments.  They  have  literally 
taken  Fort  Stewart  and  its  personnel 
into  their  lives,  their  homes,  their 
school,  and  other  Institutions  that  are 
able  to  offer  assistance  during  these 
difficult  and  tedious  times. 

I  commend  the  citizens  of  Fort  Stew- 
art and  southeast  Georgia  for  their  ex- 
traordinary service  and  caring  dedica- 
tion to  the  needs  of  these  families.  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  offer  them  our  prayer- 
ful support. 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THEIR  OWN 
Mr.  FOWLER  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday.  January  29,  I  was  fortunate  to 
be  able  to  visit  Hunter  .\rmy  Airfield, 
GA  Hunter  is  an  installation  which  is 
part  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized),  which  is  deployed  to 
Southwest  Asia  as  an  important  com- 
ponent of  our  forces  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 


division  in  Detroit.  MI  He  joined  Nu- 
clear MeUls  in  1969  and  held  various 
positions  in  sales  and  marketing  prior 
to  becoming  vice  president  of  market- 
ing in  1979.  Mr  Burmelster  established 
a  Washington  office  for  the  company  in 
1984  in  Arlington.  'V'A. 

Mr  Burmeister  was  actively  involved 
in  Carolina  Metals,  a  subsidiary  of  Nu- 
clear Metals  located  in  Barnwell.  SC 
His  special  interest  in  Carolina  Metals 
helped  to  shape  its  corporate  culture  in 
the  image  of  the  same  high  ideals  that 
it  reflects  today.  He  was  a  most  wel- 
come addition  to  the  South  Carolina 
business  community. 

Mr  Burmeister  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Metals.  American 
Powder  Institute.  American  Vacuum 
Society.  American  Defense  Prepared- 
ness Association,  and  the  Association 
of  the  U.S  Army.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished tennis  player  and  an  avid  trav- 
eler. 

Through  his  fine  work  at  both  Nu- 
clear Metals  and  Carolina  Metals.  Mr 
Burmeister  made  a  great  and  lasting 
contribution  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  the  United  States  and  our  na- 
tional defense  We  are  grateful  for  his 
good  work  and  we  mourn  the  loss  of 
this  truly  outstanding  American. 

My  wife  Nancy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely 
wife  Yvonne. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  BURMEISTER  OF 
NUCLEAR  METALS.   INC. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  a  brief  tribute  to  Mr.  William  A 
Burmeister.  vice  president  of  Nuclear 
Metals,  Inc  ,  who  passed  away  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1991  A  distinguished  business- 
man and  a  true  patriot.  Mr  Burmeister 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  many 
friends  and  admirers. 

Mr.  Burmeister  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  He  attended 
the  university  on  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship and  played  both  varsity  football 
and  tennis.  During  World  War  II,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Air 
Corpe  and  piloted  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations. 

He  began  his  career  In  sales  and  mar 
ketlng   with    Federal    Moguls   bearing 


TRIBUTE  TO  SCETV  S  PROGRAM- 
MING IN  HONOR  OF  BLACK  HIS- 
TORY MONTH 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  fine  work  of 
South  Carolina  Educational  Television 
[SCETV]  in  honor  of  National  Black 
History  Month  Throughout  the  month 
of  February.  SCETV  will  focus  on  the 
culture  and  achievements  of  African 
Americans  in  several  special  programs 
In  particular.  SCETV  will  broadcast 
its  Fourth  Annual  Live  Black  History 
Teleconference  titled.  'The  struggle 
Continues:  Hearing  and  Internalizing 
the  Message  "  This  innovative  and 
thought-provoking  program  features 
eight  senior  honor  students  from  South 
Carolina  high  schools  who  question  10 
nationally  prominent  black  .Americans 
Dr  Marianna  W  Davis  of  Keenan  High 
School  in  Columbia.  SC.  who  developed 
the  teleconference,  stands  out  among 
educators  as  a  true  leader  and  serves  as 
a  role  mode!  for  young  African  Ameri- 
cans everywhere 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
eight  young  South  Carolinians  who 
will  participate  in  the  project:  Free- 
man Hayden  of  Lancaster  High  School; 
Tumeka  Hill  of  Greenwood  High 
School,  Mlchie  D  Jeffries  of  Gaffney 
High  School,  Patrick  Jones  of  Marion 
High  School,  Ca.ssandra  McGowan  of 
Union  High  School,  Leslie  Simmons  of 
Beaufort  High  School;  Willie  Sutton  of 
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Richland  Northeast  High  School;  and 
Teneka  Wltherspoon  of  Manning  High 
School.  These  outstanding  students  de- 
serve our  recognition  and  praise  for 
both  their  academic  and  civic  achieve- 
ments. I  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  in 
all  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Henry 
Cauthon,  able  president  of  South  Caro- 
lina Educational  Television  and  ETV's 
dedicated  staff.  Dr.  Davis,  and  the  stu- 
dents and  panelists  of  "The  Struggle 
Continues.  "  on  their  devotion  to  cul- 
tural excellence  in  broadcasting.  We 
are  very  proud  of  our  fine  educational 
television  network,  and  we  are  espe- 
cially proud  to  have  South  Carolina 
lead  the  Nation  in  this  important  man- 
ner during  National  Black  History 
Month. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MA  J.  GEN.  T.  ESTON 
MARCHANT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  highly  esteemed  South 
Carolinian.  Maj.  Gen.  T.  Eston 
Marchant.  Based  on  his  outstanding 
record  of  which  we  are  all  proud,  my 
good  friend  General  Marchant  was  re- 
cently selected  by  WIS-TV  in  Colum- 
bia, SC,  as  the  1990  "South  Carolinian 
of  the  Year." 

Last  November.  General  Marchant 
was  reelected  to  the  post  of  adjutant 
general  of  South  Carolina.  In  fact,  he  Is 
the  only  adjutant  general  in  the  United 
States  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  He 
has  served  his  State  and  Nation  with 
great  distinction,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  him  for  his  many  contributions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  biography  of 
General  Marchant  from  the  1990  South 
Carolinian  of  the  Year  Program  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  T  Esto.s  Marchant 

Major  General  T.  Eston  Marchant  has 
Bpent  a  lifetime  servlnff  South  Carolina  as  a 
soldier  and  citizen  His  mlUtaj-y  service 
began  In  1939  when  he  enlisted  In  the  South 
Carolina  Army  National  Guard  In  1942,  he 
fought  in  World  War  II  as  a  member  of  the 
U  S  Marine  Corpe,  commanding  a  rifle  com- 
pany in  the  Third  Division  during  the  Guam 
and  Iwo  Jlma  campaigns,  ultimately  attain- 
ing the  rank  of  Captain  and  serving  as  com- 
mander of  Headquarter  Company.  Third 
Regiment. 

After  World  War  II.  he  rptumed  to  his  na- 
tive state  to  earn  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  Upon  graduating 
In  1948.  he  entered  into  private  law  practice 
and  joined  the  South  Carolina  Air  National 
Guard 

General  Marchant's  civilian  career  as  a  Co- 
lumbia attorney  and  civic  leader  earned 
community  respect.  In  1965.  he  became  a 
member  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
Board  of  Trustees  and  served  as  chairman  of 
that  board  from  1970  to  1978  Under  his  lead- 
ership, use  experienced  tremendous  expan- 
sion. Including  the  development  of  the  USC 
Medical  School 


Meanwhile,  General  Marchant  was  making 
significant  contributions  to  the  success  of 
the  South  Carolina  National  Guard.  In  1978. 
he  was  elected  the  state's  Adjutant  General, 
a  role  that  made  him  commander  of  the 
more  than  15  thousand  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  members.  Under  his  direction, 
the  South  Carolina  National  Guard  force  has 
become  the  best  in  the  nation. 

General  Marchant's  leadership  can  be  seen 
in  all  facets  of  the  National  Guard.  In  re- 
cruitment and  training,  he  set  new  standards 
for  guard  forces  nationwide,  with  the  goal  of 
making  the  Guard  a  viable  partner  with  ac- 
tive forces.  His  success  was  rewarded  when 
the  South  Carolina  Air  National  Guard  be- 
came the  first  to  receive  the  F-16  Fighting 
Falcon  South  Carolina's  Guard  dem- 
onstrated Its  expertise  with  these  weapons 
by  capturing  the  Overall  Top  Team  Award  at 
Gunsmoke  1989. 

General  Marchant  has  also  led  the  South 
Carolina  National  Guard  to  become  a  force 
in  the  community.  Eiach  year  the  Guard 
completes  more  than  fifty  major  service 
projects  South  Carolinians  have  benefited 
from  Guard  contributions  such  as  haylifts 
for  drought-striken  farmers  in  1986  Follow- 
ing Hurricane  Hugo,  the  Guard  played  a  cru- 
cial part  in  disaster  relief  and  statewide  re- 
covery efforts. 

In  1990.  as  the  role  of  the  National  Guard 
became  Increasingly  Important.  General 
Marchant's  excellence  and  influence  as  one 
of  the  Guard's  finest  leaders  earned  him  na- 
tional recognition.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
President  of  the  Adjutants  General  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  1990.  General 
Marchant  received  the  Army  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  the  highest  peacetime  award. 

It  is  for  his  leadership  in  making  South 
Carolina's  National  Guard  the  country's  fin- 
est, his  service  to  the  communlt.v.  and  the 
national  recognition  his  outstanding  work 
has  brought  to  our  state  that  WIS  Television 
honors  Major  General  T.  Eston  Marchant  as 
the  1990  South  Carolinian  of  the  Ye&r 


ISRAEL'S  RESTRAINT  IN  THE  WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  Is  focused 
on  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the  ex- 
traordinary role  of  Israel  in  defying 
Saddam  Hussein. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 
Saddam  Hussein  has  attempted  to  draw 
Israel  into  the  conflict  and  transform 
the  fighting  into  another  Arab-Israeli 
war.  Despite  repeated  attacks  against 
its  civilian  population.  Israel  has  re- 
fused to  be  lured  into  Saddam's  brutal 
and  unconscionable  strategy. 

In  the  ijast  2  weeks,  Americans  have 
seen  the  harsh  conditions  of  the  war 
footing  under  which  Israelis  have  lived 
for  40  years.  Many  of  us  hoped  that 
peace  would  prevail  and  that  air  raid 
sirens,  gas  masks,  and  the  terror  of 
bombs  raining  down  each  night  on  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children 
would  never  be  witnessed  again  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Scud  attacks  by  Sad- 
dam Hussein  have  brought  home  to 
each  of  us  the  dangers  facing  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  every  day.  Iraq  has  fired  26 
missiles  at  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv,  on  7 
separate  occasions.  Four  Israelis  have 
been  killed  by  Saddam's  bombs,  and  200 


have  been  wounded.  Others  have  died 
from  the  shock  of  the  terror,  and  2.000 
homes  have  been  destroyed. 

Only  Israel  can  decide  how  and  when 
to  defend  itself.  Americans  have  great 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  the  Is- 
raeli people  at  this  time  of  crisis,  and 
we  are  impressed  by  the  restraint  that 
Israel  has  displayed.  As  William  Saflre 
pointed  out  in  his  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  21; 

By  using  its  head  instead  of  its  arms.  Jeru- 
salem, is  denying  an  enemy  a  strategic  goal 
while  showing  the  world  It  is  on  the  side  of 
the  right. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  Iraq's 
unprovoked  attacks  on  Israel,  and  de- 
claring that  the  indiscriminate  Scud 
attacks  on  civilian  targets  are  a  form 
of  terrorism.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  terror  continues. 

Historically,  an  Important  deterrent 
against  Israel's  enemies  has  been  their 
knowledge  that  any  attack  would  be 
greeted  with  immediate  and  massive 
retaliation.  In  this  war,  however.  Israel 
has  restrained  so  far  from  such  action. 
The  decision  against  retaliation  and 
for  restraint  is  no  doubt  difficult  for  a 
proud  nation  that  has  valiantly  de- 
fended itself  since  its  very  creation.  In 
fact,  Israel  is  again  proving  its 
strength  to  the  world,  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  restraint  is  also  a  form  of 
strength. 

The  current  war  In  the  gulf  also  dem- 
onstrates something  else — the  enduring 
vitality  and  importance  of  America's 
relationship  with  Israel.  The  crisis  has 
drawn  us  closer  than  ever  to  Israel.  It 
proves  how  well  the  Israeli  and  Amer- 
ican Governments  can  work  together, 
in  good  faith,  when  the  going  is  most 
difficult. 

WTien  this  war  is  finally  behind  us. 
and  we  all  pray  for  that  time  to  come 
soon.  I  hope  that  the  restraint  dis- 
played by  Israel  in  these  difficult  days 
will  enhance  the  understanding  by  all 
nations  of  the  continuing  threats  Israel 
faces  from  her  neighbors.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  new  understanding  will  be- 
come the  foundation  for  building  a  true 
and  lasting  peace  for  Israel  and  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  Eiast. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  FITZHENRY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  serve  the  people  of  our  respec- 
tive States  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
know  that  we  are  only  able  to  provide 
the  level  of  service  we  wish  to  provide 
to  our  constitutents  because  we  are 
served  by  a  dedicated  group  of  Individ- 
uals; our  staffs. 

Today  I  rise  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  one  of  the  members  of  my  staff, 
my  legislative  director  and  legal  coun- 
sel. Jim  Fitzhenry.  upon  his  departure 
from  the  Hill  where  he  has  made  his 
professional  home  for  the  past  6  years. 

I  met  Jim.  as  we  often  first  meet 
many  of  those  who  become  our  trusted 
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aides,  when  he  arrivt'cJ  in  Washington 
In  1978  to  partU'lpate  in  the  summer  in- 
ternship program  In  my  office  At  that 
time  he  had  just  completed  his  first 
year  of  legal  training  at  my  Alma 
Mater.  Willamette  University.  He  stood 
out  among  the  many  young  people  who 
have  served  as  interns  as  a  gifted  and 
diligent  student. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  exjimlne  the 
quality  of  his  legal  training  following 
his  graduation  from  law  school  in  1980 
when  he  served  once  again  on  a  tem- 
porary assignment  with  my  staff  In  Or- 
egon. 

In  1985.  with  2  years  experience  in  the 
private  practice  of  law  under  his  belt, 
Jim  was  a  natural  choice  to  fill  an 
open  legislative  assistant  position  in 
my  Washington  office.  He  took  on  re- 
sponsibility for  the  issues  that  have  re- 
mained his  strong  suit:  Business  mat- 
ters, trade,  the  budget,  government  fi- 
nance, and  judicial  affairs. 

My  colleagues  who  have  been  a  part 
of  the  legislative  activity  during  the 
past  two  Congresses,  as  well  as  any  in- 
formed observer  of  the  Congress,  will 
appreciate  the  Important  role  that  has 
been  played  by  a  legislative  assistant 
providing  staff  assistance  in  those  crit- 
ical areas.  Jim  has  been  a  thorough, 
careful,  and  diligent  staff  member  dedi- 
cating, as  do  many  members  of  our 
staffs,  more  hours  than  should  be  ex- 
pected, to  his  job. 

It  was  a  special  pleasure  to  promote 
Jim  to  the  chief  legislative  role  in  my 
office  in  1988  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  the  director  of  my  legisla- 
tive staff  and  as  my  legal  counsel  for 
the  past  2  years.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to 
Jim  and  his  good  counsel  on  the  full 
range  of  issues  on  the  legislative  agen- 
da. He  has  developed  good  relationships 
with  the  staff  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  has  shouldered  the  burden  of  lead- 
ership with  great  professionalism. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  wish  him 
success  In  new  endeavors.  Along  with 
the  many  responsibilities  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  is  a  unique  and 
very  satisfying  opportunity:  To  be  a 
part  of  the  training  of  the  early  career 
of  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  who 
will  be  leaders  in  our  political,  social, 
and  economic  future.  I  am  happy  to 
have  had  that  relationship  with  Jim 
and  as  he  takes  his  next  career  steps  I 
have  the  sense  of  a  proud  father  at  his 
son's  commencement.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  and  we  wish  him  well. 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  Inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.147th  day  that  Terry  An- 
derson has  been  held  captive  in  Leb- 
anon .\a  yet  another  month  draws  to  a 
close.  I  ask  that  you  remember  Terry 
Anderson— and  all  of  the  men  stlU  held 
hostage — in  your  prayers, 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV    MSGR 
NICHOLAS  DIMARZIO 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference has  been  both  conscience  and 
caretaker  in  assisting  refugees  and  im- 
migrants around  the  world.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  this  goes  to  the  Rev 
Msgr.  Nicholas  DiMarzio,  who  for  the 
past  6  years  has  directed  USCCs  office 
of  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance. 

During  his  time  with  USCC,  "Father 
Nick"  has  become  a  familiar  figure  in 
Congress,  as  he  constantly  called  us  to 
remain  true  to  our  heritage  by  welcom- 
ing the  immigrant  and  providing  haven 
for  the  oppressed  Whether  on  behalf  of 
hopeful  immigrrants  seeking  to  make  a 
future  in  America  or  fleeing  refugees  in 
need  of  care  and  protection,  Monsignor 
DiMarzio  has  had  an  enduring  impact 
on  our  Nation's  immigration  laws  and 
policies. 

Whatever  the  issue,  he  always  ap- 
proached It  with  great  authority  and 
knowledge  and  a  big  heart.  He  re- 
minded us  of  the  importance  to  our 
country  of  keeping  families  together, 
and  assuring  that  our  immigration 
laws  accomplish  this  goal.  He  has  been 
relentless  in  his  advocacy  of  laws  and 
policies  which  assist  those  who  have 
been  forced  to  leave  their  home  coun- 
tries for  whatever  reason,  and  are  now 
an  undocumented  subclass  In  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

His  presence  and  concern  was  felt  not 
only  in  Washington's  corridors,  but  in 
refugee  camps  in  Thailand,  among  the 
oppressed  in  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  with 
Salvadorans  in  Los  Angeles,  with  those 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope requiring  a  new  home,  and  the 
many  thousands  who  benefited  from 
the  recent  Immigration  Legalization 
Program  due  to  his  leadership  in  the 
church. 

During  his  6  years  directing  the  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Services  office. 
Monsignor  DiMarzio  made  a  difference 
between  lives  of  despair  and  lives  of 
hope  and  promise  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  immigrants  and  refugees 
He  has  ably  guided  our  country's  larg- 
est private  immigrant  and  refugee  as- 
sistance agency,  and  has  truly  been  a 
priest  for  all  people. 

I  believe  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  this 
great  man  that  he  now  returns  to  the 
Newark  diocese  from  which  he  tame. 
During  his  6  years  in  Washington,  he 
never  lost  touch  with  the  people  there, 
and  I  am  certain  his  presence  In  the  di- 
ocese has  been  sorely  missed,  just  as 
we  will  miss  him  here  in  Congress 

He  will  be  taking  up  duties  as  vicar 
for  human  services,  continuing  his 
commitment  to  those  in  need  of  the 
church's  comfort,  shelter  and  refuge. 

We  wish  Monsignor  well  as  he  faces 
this  new  challenge,  and  have  little 
doubt  that  his  caring  hand  will  con- 
tinue to  touch  the  lives  of  those  in 
need. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  THE 
GULF  CRISIS 

Mr  .MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  on 
January  12,  I  voted  against  using  force 
against  Iraq  at  this  time  in  order  to 
give  the  U.N.  economic  embargo  more 
time.  It  was  working.  Saddam  Hussein 
was  being  punished  for  his  act  of  ag- 
gression. The  international  rommu- 
nity— not  the  United  States  alone  was 
enforcing  the  embargo  I  was  not  con- 
vinced that  war  was  unavoidable,  nor 
yet  that  our  stake  in  this  conflict  was 
so  overwhelming  that  the  kind  of  war 
being  contemplated  was  warranted. 
Now  we  will  never  know 

At  least  we  avoided  what  would  have 
been  a  constitutional  crisis  of  the  first 
order.  President  Bush  had  claimed  the 
right  to  take  America  to  war  without 
congressional  authorization  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  end  he  asked  for  author- 
ization, as  the  Constitution  requires. 

Now  America  is  at  war.  But  the  ques- 
tion which  confronts  us  has  not 
changed.  Namely,  why  are  American 
troojjs  in  Saudi  Arabia''  Access  to  oil 
cannot  justify  a  single  American  death. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  oil  in  the  world 
No,  in  this  conflict  we  must  have  the 
same  goal  as  the  U.N.  economic  embar- 
go: Enforcing  the  rule  of  law  Prior  to 
January  15.  Saddam  Hussein  had  twice 
invaded  a  neighbor,  routinely  used  hor- 
rifying chemical  weapons  and  held  In- 
nocent civilians  hostage 

Well  before  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait 
I  began  to  argue  that  the  United  States 
had  to  take  strong  action  against  Sad- 
dam Hussein  to  convince  him  that  his 
violations  of  law  were  unacceptable.  At 
a  hearing  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  June  15.  1990,  1  stated: 

1  think  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  on  poison 
gas  was  probably  the  most  solemn  undertak- 
ing the  world  has  ever  made  It  was  violated. 
It  finally  happened.  What  have  we  done? 

Just  8  days  before  the  Invasion  of  Ku- 
wait I  warned: 

Iraq  has  In  the  recent  past  flagrantly  vio- 
lated one  of  the  most  solemn  of  Inter- 
national covenants— the  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  poison  gases  In  time  of  war  What  was 
the  response  of  the  United  States'"  Did  we 
impose  any  sanctions  for  this  violation  of 
international  law''  We  did  not  Today  Kuwait 
and  the  United  States  worry  that  Iraq  will 
not  respect  Kuwait  s  borders  But  having 
failed  to  suffer  any  penalty  for  violating  one 
Important  norm  of  International  law.  why 
should  Iraq  expect  to  be  punished  for  violat- 
ing Its  Charter  obligations'' 

Two  days  later  I  cosponsored  the  Iraq 
International  Law  Compliance  Act  im- 
posing sanctions  on  Iraq  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  despite  strong 
opposition  from  the  State  Department 

On  the  day  of  the  invasion.  I  made 
the  following  plea: 

We  are  in  the  midat  of  the  first  military 
crisis  of  the  post-Cold  War  era  Might  we 
now  return  to  the  Idea  that  law  is  at  Issue 
here''  In  the  coming  days  many  will  de 
nounce  Saddam  Hussein  for  his  Immoral' 
behavior  Immoral  it  is,  but  more  Impor- 
tantly he  has  committed  a  crime.  Soould  we 
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be  surprised?  Saddam  Hussein  has  violated 
other  solemn  International  obligations  with 
Impunity  His  repeated  use  of  chemical 
weapons,  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  Against  the  Use  of  Poisonous  and 
Asphyxiating  Gases,  went  unpunished.  Our 
sense  that  law  is  and  ought  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  diplomacy  has  simply  dis- 
appeared. The  Administration  resisted  im- 
posing sanctions  on  Iraq.  Why  should  Hus- 
sein think  thai  we  are  serious  about  inter- 
national law"*  Why  should  we  be  surprised 
when  he  threatens  to  use  chemical  weapons 
against  Israel'' 

On  August  17.  1990.  I  offered  the  fol- 
lowing thought: 

Today  Saddam  Hussein  stands  on  the  edge 
of  the  abyss  In  his  war  with  Iran  he  cast 
aside  the  established  laws  of  warfare  The 
Iraqi  A!r  Force  carried  out  indiscriminate 
bombing  in  heavily  populated  civilian  areas 
He  used  chemical  weapons  routinely.  Now  he 
has  begun  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  laws 
protecting  civilians  who  find  themselves  in 
occupied  territory  or  in  the  midst  of  an 
armed  connict.  1-et  Saddam  Hussein  pause 
and  consider  well  Should  he  choose  to  show 
his  contempt  for  the  laws  protecting  civil- 
ians he  will  surely  reap  the  whirlwind  to  fol- 
low The  law  of  nations  and  the  charter  pro 
vide  the  means  to  respond 

.\  little  while  later  I  went  to  the  gulf 
in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Near 
Eastern  and  .South  Asian  Affairs.  Upon 
my  return.  I  invoked  another  inter- 
national convention,  I  returned  on  Au 
gust  26.  and  the  next  morning,  on 
"Good  Morning  America.  "  I  returned 
to  this  subject 

You  Isnow.  there  are  more  things  involved 
here  than  just  the  (United  Nations)  Charter 
If  he  touches  on  lof  the  hostages  i  he  is  liable 
under  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949.  which 
put  Into  international  treaty— and  Iraq  is  a 
parly  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  decisions. 
Thai  means  he  hangs  and  his  commanders 
hang. 

On  October  29.  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  adopted  Resolution  674  which 
demanded  that  Iraq  immediately  halt 
Its  violations  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion 

On  January  12.  the  Senate  debated 
the  resolution  authorizing  President 
Bush  to  use  force  in  the  gulf,  I  made 
the  following  points 

Why  is  it  that  we  seemingly  cannot  give 
economic  sanctions  a  chance''  .M  least  a 
dozen  times  since  this  crisis  began  I  have 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  economic 
sanctions  are  not  a  "kinder,  gentler"  form  of 
diplomacy  They  can  be  brutal  And  as  I  said 
Thursday.  Iraq  will  leave  Kuwait  One  way 
or  another 

Nor  am  I  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  explicitly  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  UN  forces  to  defeat  ag- 
gression I  have  come  to  this  floor  time  and 
again  to  plead  the  case  for  International  law. 
and  in  doing  so  have  time  and  again  rejected 
the  notion  that  law.  to  use  the  phrase  of 
John  Norton  Moore,  is  a  system  of  negative 
restraint,  a  system  that  tells  us  what  we 
cannot  do  whilst  others  are  free  to  do  as  they 
please 

Iraq  should  be  under  no  Illusions  If.  after 
a  Bufflcient  period,  economic  sanctions  fail. 
or  If  it  attacks  US.  troope  or  our  allies  in 


the  region,  we  will  dstroy  the  Iraqi  forces. 
We  have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  do  so 
In  particular,  Saddam's  blustering  threat 
that  he  will  attack  Israel  if  war  begins  only 
hardens  our  resolve  to  see  that  he  gains 
nothing  from  this  aggression.  For  42  years 
Israel  has  been  a  friend  of  the  United  States 
For  42  years  Israel  has  been  a  model  of  de- 
mocracy, civil  liberties,  and  religious  toler- 
ance in  a  turbulent  and  violent  region.  While 
Saddam  Hussein's  opponents  were  being  im- 
prisoned, tortured  and  executed.  Arab  citi- 
zens of  the  State  of  Israel  were  sitting  as 
members  of  the  Knesset.  We  must  utterly  re- 
pudiate Saddam  Hussein's  attempts  to  link 
his  illegal  acts  to  the  effort  to  resolve  the 
conflict  with  the  Palestinians,  .^nd  let  none 
doubt  that  we  will  come  to  Israel's  aid  If  it 
is  attacked 

Now  Saddam  Hussein  has  added  to 
his  list  of  crimes.  He  has  again  violated 
international  law  by  launching  Scud 
missile  terror  attacks  against  civilian 
targets  in  Israel.  He  has  violated  the 
Third  Geneva  Convention  by  using 
American  POW's  as  human  shields  and 
parading  them  before  the  cameras.  I 
believe  that  Saddam  Hussein  must  be 
held  accountable  for  these  acts  or  we 
will  forever  forfeit  the  credibility  of 
these  essential  humanitarian  rules. 


THE  GENEVA  CONVENTIONS 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
four  Geneva  Conventions  adopted  in 
1949  were  primarily  concerned  with 
protecting  particular  classes  of  per- 
sons: "the  wounded  and  sick  *  *  *  in 
the  field,  "  first  convention:  "the 
wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  *  *  * 
at  sea,"  second  Convention:  prisoners 
of  war.  third  Convention:  and  civilians, 
fourth  Convention.  The  various  con- 
ventions drafted  at  The  Hague  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  regulating  par- 
ticular types  of  weajKjns  or  conduct. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  victims  are  protected  by  "the  law 
of  Geneva"  and  combat  is  regulated  by 
"the  law  cf  The  Hague." 

THE  THIRD  GENEV.^  CONVENTION 

The  Convention  is  unequivocal  on  the 
subject  of  using  POW's  as  "human 
shields": 

No  prisoner  of  war  miay  at  any  time  be  sent 
to.  or  detained  In  areas  where  he  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone,  nor  may 
his  presence  be  used  to  render  certain  points 
or  areas  Immune  from  military  operations, 
I  article  23 1 

POW's  are,  of  course,  protected 
against  physical  abuse  and  torture,  but 
they  are.  in  addition  to  be  "at  all  times 
humanely  treated"  and  "protected 
*  *  *  against  acts  of  violence  or  intimi- 
dation and  against  insults  and  public 
curiosity,  "  article  13, 

The  Geneva  Conventions  are  so  wide- 
ly accepted  that  their  contents  have 
now  been  virtually  accepted  as  cus- 
tomary international  law.  For  in- 
stance, at  this  time  there  are  165  state 
parties  to  the  fourth  Convention;  in 
other  words,  more  states  adhere  to  the 
Convention  than  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 


THT.  NfREMBERG  PRtNCIPLE 

The  Geneva  Conventions  contain  the 
■principle  of  individual  responsibility 
that  was  established  at  Nuremberg.  In 
this  context,  Nuremberg  is,  of  course,  a 
short  hand  reference  for  all  of  the  post- 
World  War  II  war  crimes  trials  which 
included,  in  addition  to  the  trial  of  22 
major  war  criminals  at  Nuremberg  con- 
ducted by  the  International  Military 
Tribunal,  trials  in  Tokyo,  "the  Far 
Elast  trials.  "  and  elsewhere.  The  inter- 
national panels  which  presided  over 
these  trials  repeatedly  rejected  the  de- 
fense of  respondeat  superior  in  cases 
where  an  officer  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  the  orders  he  had  received 
were  illegal.  As  the  United  States 
Army  field  manual  "The  Law  of  Land 
Warfare  "  explains: 

Section  509,  Defense  of  superior  or- 
ders: 

a  T^e  fact  that  the  law  of  war  has  been 
violated  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  superior 
authority,  whether  military  or  civil,  does 
not  deprive  the  act  in  question  of  its  char- 
acter of  a  war  crime,  nor  does  it  constitute 
a  defense  m  the  trial  of  an  accused  individ- 
ual, unless  he  did  not  know  and  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  know  that 
the  act  ordered  was  unlawful.  In  all  cases 
where  the  order  is  held  not  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  an  allegation  of  war  crime,  the 
fact  that  the  individual  was  acting  pursuant 
to  orders  may  t)e  considered  in  mitigation  of 
punishment. 

ENFORCEME.NT  OK  THE  GENEVA  CO.VVENTIONS 

The  Geneva  Conventions  mandate 
the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
"grave  breaches"  of  the  Convention, 
.According  to  the  Army  Field  Manual 
on  the  Law  of  Land  Warfare.  'The  pun- 
ishment imposed  for  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  war  must  be  proportionate  to 
the  gravity  of  the  offense  The  death 
penalty  may  be  imposed  for  grave 
breaches  of  the  law." 

Under  both  the  third  Convennon.  ar- 
ticle 129.  and  the  fourth  Convention, 
article  146,  high  contracting  parties: 
shall  be  under  the  obligation  to  search  for 
persons  alleged  to  have  committed,  or  to 
have  ordered  to  \x  committed.  •  •  *  grave 
breaches,  and  shall  bring  such  persons,  re- 
gardless of  their  nationality,  before  its  own 
courts 

Alternatively,  a  party  may  hand  a 
war  criminal  over  to  another  concerned 
state.  All  accused  war  criminals  have 
the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  and  a 
right  to  a  full  and  fair  trial 

Several  objections  have  been  raised 
recently  to  the  idea  that  the  inter- 
national coalition  facing  Iraq  should 
prosecute  war  criminals  after  the  con- 
flict. Some  of  the  arguments  are  vir- 
tually tautological.  For  instance  crit- 
ics call  war  crimes  trials  "victor's  jus- 
tice "  The  pejorative  nature  of  this 
term  disguises  the  circular  nature  of 
the  argument:  If  you  lose  you  do  not 
get  to  hold  such  trials,  therefore,  when 
you  try  war  criminals  you  are  simply 
engaging  in  victor's  justice 

In  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal. 
L.    Gordon    Crovitz   argues    that    "the 
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Nuremberg  trials  passed  lightly  over 
U.S.  constitutional  protections  such  as 
prohibitions  on  ex  post  facto 
laws.  •  *  •••  Hardly  The  Question  of 
whether  the  charfrea  against  the  Nur- 
emberg defendants  were  already  estab 
llshed  international  law  of  which  the 
defendants  had  due  notice  was  a  major 
Issue  of  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  a 
central  aspect  of  the  defendants'  case 
They  lost.  More  Importantly,  this  ar- 
gument is  now  surely  archaic:  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Nuremberg  trials  and 
given  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions,  no  one  can 
credibly  claim  that  Iraqt  commanders 
have  not  been  given  notice  of  the  pro- 
hibitions against  committing  war 
crimes. 

As  to  how  the  trials  would  be  con- 
ducted, the  international  community 
has  agreed  that  flexibility  is  desirable 
in  bringing  war  criminals  to  justice, 
provided  that  all  defendants  'benefit 
by  safeguards  of  proper  trial  and  de- 
fense." These  safeguards  are  spelled 
out  in  considerable  detail.  As  I  have 
noted,  parties  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions also  have  first,  the  right  to  adopt 
legislation  creating  penal  sanctions  for 
persons  committing  grave  breaches  of 
the  Conventions,  and  second,  a  duty  to 
"search  for  persons  alleged  to  have 
committeed  •  •  *  such  grave  breaches, 
and  (to)  bring  such  persona,  regardless 
of  their  nationality,  before  its  own 
courts." 

The  Conventions  also  allow  a  party— 
"if  it  prefers"  -  to  hand  war  criminals 
over  to  another  party  for  trial.  This 
may  well  be  the  most  desirable  course 
of  action  in  this  instance  Security 
Council  Resolution  674  has  already  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  violations  of 
the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  I  would 
suggest  that  the  United  States  take  up 
the  question  of  violations  of  the  Third 
Convention  in  the  Security  Council 
Time  and  again  during  the  last  6 
months  the  Security  Council  has  con- 
founded its  critics  by  acting  with  im- 
pressive solidarity  to  vindicate  the  in- 
terest of  the  world  community  in  the 
rule  of  law  .Ml  states  have  an  Interest 
in  securing  the  full  adherence  of  states 
to  the  Geneva  Conventions  Here  again, 
the  Security  Council  is  available  to 
demonstrate  that  the  forces  opposing 
Iraf]  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  enforcing 
the  will  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, and  not  simply  securing  US.  ac- 
cess to  oil. 


LEWIS  A  SHATTUCK  A  NEW 
ENGLAND  LANDMARK 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  in  Boston  a  testimonial  dinner 
will  be  held  to  mark  the  retirement  of 
Lewis  A  Shattuck  from  his  p<isition  as 
the  president  of  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England,  better 
known  to  many  simply  as  SBANE  For 
those  of  us  who  can  only  be  there  in 
spirit,  the  occasion  is  no  less  an  impor- 


tant rite  of  passage  and  a  time  for  rec- 
ognition of  outstanding  service. 

For  25  years.  Lew  Shattuck 's  name 
has  been  synonymous  with  the  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of  small  busi 
ness  interests  in  New  P^ngland  I  have 
known  and  admired  Lew  over  those 
years,  and  have  been  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  his  legislative  programs  I  sa- 
lute him  on  his  retirement  and  wish 
him  well. 

When  Lew  took  over  SBANE  in  the 
1960's,  it  was  a  modest  organization  of 
300  members  and  a  staff  of  2  Under  his 
Btewaniship,  the  membership  grew  to 
nearly  2,000  and  the  staff  grew  to  12. 
But  the  true  measure  of  his  accom- 
plishments is  the  extraordinary  bond  of 
good  Will,  mutual  respect,  and  coopera- 
tion he  built  between  the  small  busi- 
ness community  and  public  policy 
makers  at  all  levels  but  most  espe- 
cially with  Congress. 

The  principal  vehicle  for  forging  this 
bond  was  an  annual  event  which  be- 
came known  as  the  Washington  Presen- 
tation, a  grassroots  opportunity  for 
small  business  executives  to  meet  with 
members  of  Congress  and  make  known 
their  special  concerns  and  needs  These 
annual  springtime  pilgrimages  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  dialog  which  is  as 
useful  for  us  in  Congress  as  it  is  for  our 
small  business  constituents. 

1  might  note  that  the  dialog  is  espe- 
cially meaningful  for  my  State  since 
over  90  percent  of  Rhode  Island's  26.307 
business  establishments  are  classified 
as  small  businesses 

The  Washington  Presentation  be- 
came such  a  success,  and  SBANE 
gained  such  prominence  as  a  regional 
lobbying  organization,  that  both  have 
gone  national  Under  Lew  Shattucks 
guidance  and  leadership,  the  Washing- 
ton Presentation  is  now  a  national 
event  giving  voice  to  small  businesses 
from  across  the  country  It  is  now 
sponsored  by  National  Small  Business 
United  (NSBU).  an  organization  which 
Lew  helped  to  establish  in  1986  and 
which  he  now  serves  as  secretary 

Lews  legislative  accomplishments 
are  too  numerous  to  list  here  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  securing  passage  of  legislation  to 
increase  the  availability  of  capital  for 
small  businesses  as  well  as  legislation 
to  establish  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  Program  He  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  and  he  con- 
tinues to  be  an  active  participant  on 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Small  Business  .Administration 

I  know  I  speak  for  Lews  host  of 
friends  and  admirers  in  Rhode  Island 
when  I  extend  to  him  a  warm  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  for  all  he  has  done 
for  them  and  for  our  State  over  the 
years  as  an  officer  of  SBANE  We  hope 
we  will  continue  to  benefit  from  his 
wisdom  and  guidance  for  many  years  to 
come. 


IRAQ  MUST  COMPLY  WITH  GENE- 
VA CONVENTIONS.  GIVE  ICRC  AC- 
CESS TO  POWS 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  it  is  dis- 
turbing that  the  Government  of  Iraq 
has  failed  to  permit  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  known  as 
the  ICRC.  to  visit  American  and  other 
captured  personnel  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  in  their  country. 

The  ICRC  has  a  delegation  in  Bagh- 
dad that  assisted  Iraq  arranging  the  ex- 
change of  POW's  with  Iran  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Iran-Iraq  War  ICRC  is  now 
sending  a  convoy  of  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  to  the  Iraqi  Red  Cres- 
cent and  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  of 
that  country 

All  these  actions  have  been  consist- 
ent with  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
1949.  the  almost  universally  acknowl- 
edged basic  standards  for  the  care  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  other  victims  of 
armed  conflict.  The  third  Geneva  Con- 
vention relates  entirely  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war 

The  Convention  provides  that  initial 
notification  of  the  capture  of  POW's 
must  be  provided  as  soon  as  r>o8slble 
and  no  later  than  a  week  after  capture. 
Information  bureaus  are  to  be  estab- 
lished by  each  party  to  a  conflict  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  such  infor- 
mation 

The  most  effective  way  for  partici- 
pants in  a  conflict  to  comply  with  their 
Geneva  Convention  obligations  Is  to  in- 
volve the  ICRC  in  the  process  from  the 
start  ICRC  visits  to  prisoners  provide 
a  way  to  send  basic  information  and 
letters  to  anxious  relatives.  The  ICRC 
can  provide  needed  medical  and  other 
supplies  if  needed  And  the  ICRC  can 
assure  that  the  conditions  of  detention 
comply  with  the  standards  of  the  con- 
vention 

I  am  glad  that  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  POW's  captured  by  American 
and  allied  forces  has  complied  with 
these  standards  The  ICRC  has  been  en- 
abled to  visit  POW's  shortly  after  their 
capture  and  to  conduct  interviews  with 
them  under  conditions  of  privacy, 
without  witnesses  The  plan  to  transfer 
POW's  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  safe  deten- 
tion is  envisaged  by  article  12  of  the 
third  Geneva  Convention. 

War  is  always  an  ugly  business.  The 
Geneva  Conventions  grew  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  war  in  the  19th  century 
when  the  wounded  and  those  captured 
were  often  left  to  die  and  terribly  mal- 
treated. The  evolution  of  the  conven- 
tions over  a  period  of  more  than  125 
years  represents  steady  progress  in  the 
direction  of  greater  protection  for  the 
victims  of  armed  conflicts.  The  conven- 
tions have  been  ratified  by  more  than 
160  governments 

Iraqi  officials  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  they  plan  to  treat  the  pris-^ 
oners  in  their  power  in  accordance  with 
Islamic  law  This  itself  is  a  welcome 
recognition  that  basic  humanitarian 
standards  should  apply  to  these  person- 


nel, among  whom  there  may  now  be 
one  or  more  women  as  well  as  men. 

Iraq  could  do  itself  a  great  deal  of 
good  by  applying  the  standards  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  as  well.  The  Iraqi 
Government  is  a  party  to  the  conven- 
tions, and  over  the  years  there  have 
been  a  number  of  scholarly  analyses 
demonstrating  that  the  conventions 
are  fundamentally  consistent  with  the 
humane  standards  of  other  legal  and 
moral  precepts.  Their  basic  principles 
embody  qualities  of  mercy  and  the  rec- 
ognition that  once  a  person  Is  "hors  de 
combat.  '  that  is  out  of  the  battle,  no 
purjKise  is  served  by  treating  him  or 
her  inhumanely. 

This  resolution  follows  on  the  expres- 
sion of  our  concern  established  by 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  48  adopt- 
ed in  the  Congress  last  week.  We  can- 
not too  often  restate  our  support  for 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  for  the  necessity  that  all 
parties  to  the  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  enable  the  ICRC  to  carry  out  its 
humanitarian  mission  as  set  forth  in 
the  Geneva  Conventions. 

Mr  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MO'YNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

MO^'NIHAN.  Mr  President,  if  it 
does  not  too  much  interrupt  the  proce- 
dures that  were  planned  for  the  next 
21'ri  hours,  I  would  like  to  speak  a  mo- 
ment to  the  general  subject  that  we  are 
addressing  which  is  the  problem  of  the 
deficit  and  of  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  Congress  has  attempted  to 
deal  with  It.  And  the  fact  that  the  spe- 
cific measure  is  not  before  us  is  per- 
haps not  an  adventitious  one  because  I 
would  like  to  make  preliminary  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Would  the  Senator  suspend  so  we 
could  lay  down  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MO^'NIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  do  so 

Mr.  President,  do  I  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor  if  I  agree  to  that? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  regular  order  is  to  lay  down 
the  resolution.  The  Senator  has  no 
right  to  the  floor  at  this  time. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 


SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  BALANCED  BUDG- 
ET AND  EMERGENCY  DEFICIT 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44. 
The  time  for  debate  between  now  and 
2:30  will  be  evenly  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Senators  Sasser  and  Domen- 
ici.  The  clerk  will  report  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

.\  joint  resolution  (S.J  Res.  44  i  suspending 
certain  provisions  of  law  pursuant  to  Section 
268(au2)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
then  at  the  appropriate  time,  following 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  time 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  President,  the  issue  before  the 
body  today  is.  simply  stated,  whether 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  In  es- 
sence, what  we  are  doing  today  is  deal- 
ing with  a  circuit-breaker  concept. 

As  the  body  knows,  a  circuit  breaker 
is  a  mechanical  device  that  automati- 
cally interrupts  the  flow  of  electric 
current  under  an  infrequent  abnormal 
condition.  The  circuit  breaker  turns  off 
the  power  to  a  circuit,  or  path  of  elec- 
trical energy,  whenever  too  much  cur- 
rent surges  through  the  system  for  it 
to  operate  safely.  Circuit  breakers,  as 
we  all  know,  provide  important  protec- 
tion for  the  home  and  for  the  office. 
Without  a  circuit  breaker,  a  short  cir- 
cuit could  cause  extremely  high  tem- 
peratures in  the  wiring  and  that  could 
set  a  house  on  fire. 

The  drafters  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law  prudently  built  two  cir- 
cuit breakers  into  that  system.  One  of 
these  circuit  breakers  is  tripped  by  a 
congressional  declaration  of  war  As 
much  as  the  events  of  the  Middle  East 
weigh  heavily  on  all  of  our  minds  here 
today  and  indeed  on  the  minds  of  our 
countrymen  all  across  this  land,  we  are 
not  here  today  to  address  the  issue  of  a 
declaration  of  war. 

The  second  circuit  breaker  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  statute  is 
tripped  by  a  forecast  of  an  economic  re- 
cession or.  in  the  alternative,  actual 
results  showing  low  economic  growth 
for  two  successive  quarters.  Specifi- 
cally, this  circuit  breaker  device  is 
triggered  if  either  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  or  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  projects  that  real 
economic  growth  will  be  negative  for 
two  consecutive  quarters  during  the 
year-and-a-half  starting  with  the  quar- 
ter just  ended.  Both  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  issued  a  projection 
of  negative  economic  growth  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1991  on  January  23.  This 
follows  also,  of  course,  reports  of  ac- 
tual failure  to  grow  economically  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1990.  So  there  are 
two  back-to-back  quarters  of  negative 
economic  growth,  one  actual  and  one 
projected,  by  both  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

I  might  note.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
circuit  breaker  can  also  be  triggered  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
can  report  that  actual  real  economic 
growth  for  the  last  two  quarters  came 
in  at  less  than  1  percent  So  there  is  a 
distinction.  Projected  growth  has  to  be 
negative,  but  actual  growth,  as  cer- 
tified by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
may  also  trip  the  circuit  if  it  is  less 
than  1 -percent  real  growth. 

Tripping  the  Gramm-Rudman-Ho!- 
lings  recession  circuit  breaker  forces 
the  majority  leader  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution,  a  joint  resolution 
stating  that  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holings  law  shall  be  suspended.  The 
Budget  Committee  must  report  on  this 
joint  resolution  within  5  session  days 
or  be  discharged  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  complied  with  this  re- 
quirement last  Thur'sday  on  January 
24.  By  a  vote  of  21  to  0  the  committee 
reported  unfavorably  the  resolution  to 
suspend  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law  for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  must  vote  on  this  resolution 
within  5  session  days.  If  the  Senate  has 
not  voted  on  it  by  midnight  of  the  fifth 
day.  then,  under  a  1986  precedent,  the 
Presiding  Officer  must  automatically 
put  the  question  before  the  body  at 
that  time. 

The  substance  of  the  joint  resolution 
is  simple  and  it  is  prescribed  by  stat- 
ute. If  Congress  adopts  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  the  President  signs  it— or  if 
Congress  enacts  the  joint  resolution 
over  the  President's  veto — then  it  will 
suspend  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  sys- 
tem of  reports  and  orders  for  fiscal 
years  1991  and  1992,  It  would  also  sus- 
pend points  of  order  on  spending  bills 
for  the  same  period.  All  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings procedures  would  then 
come  back  automatically  in  fiscal  year 
1993. 

When  a  circuit  breaker  shuts  off 
power  in  our  home,  it  can  mean  one  of 
two  things; 

One  of  these  conditions  is  normal; 
one  is  not.  The  first  condition  may 
mean  we  have  turned  on  too  many  ap- 
pliances at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
circuit,  that  we  have  connected  too 
many  devices  to  a  circuit.  Or  it  may 
mean  that  we  have  a  short  circuit. 
which  can  be  verj-  dangerous. 

If  we  just  turned  on  too  many  appli- 
ances at  the  same  time,  we  go  down- 
stairs to  the  panel  of  switches  and  turn 
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the  circuit  breaker  back  on  If  we  have 
a  short  circuit,  however,  we  have  to 
call  an  electrician  to  troubleshoot  and 
perhaps  rework  the  system 

With  the  Gramm-Rudman-HolllnKS 
recession  circuit  breaker,  the  Senate 
must  examine  the  economic  system 
and  vote  If  the  economic  system  is  ba- 
sically sound,  we  should  vote  to  leave 
the  Oramm  Rudman  HoUinRs  structure 
in  place  Hut.  if  instead  we  find  the 
economic  system  to  be  in  >rreat  jjeril  at 
the  moment,  then  we  should  vote  to 
suspend  the  Gramm  Rudman-Hollln(?8 
rules  and  take  dramatic  action  to  stim- 
ulate the  econom.v 

We  do  not  have  to  rework  the  system 
every  time  the  circuit  breaker  lips  It 
Is  merely  a  device  that  operates  auto- 
matically to  force  us,  then,  to  exercise 
judtfment  And  that  Is  precisely  what 
the  Senate  is  beinsf  called  uptin  to  do 
this  afternoon;  to  exercise  a  judg-ment 
on  the  economy 

Is  the  economy  indeed  in  such  dire 
.straits,  is  it  in  such  great  peril,  is  it  In 
such  danKer  clear  to  all.  that  we  today 
should  vote  to  suspend  the  strictures  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUintrs  law'.' 

Although  I  reach  my  decision  with 
some  mixed  feelings,  it  Is  my  Judgment 
at  this  time  the  circumstances  do  not 
call  for  a  suspension  of  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Holllngs. 

Why  do  I  hold  this  view''  I  hold  this 
view  for  five  reasons  First.  3  months 
ago  we  struck  a  p<jlicy  with  the  admin- 
istration which  I  think  is  a  sound  one 
We  committed  this  Government  to  a 
sizable  long  term  path  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Indeed,  if  this  package  holds  to- 
gether and  we  stay  the  course,  we  will 
have  enacted  and  effectuated  the  larg- 
est deficit  reduction  package  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  In  doing  that 
we  freed  the  Federal  Reserve  to  loosen 
Its  constraints  on  the  monetary  policy. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Dr 
Alan  Greenspan,  indicated  in  testi- 
mony before  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  if  we  could  enter  into  an 
agreement  that  would  effectively  re- 
duce the  deficit  by  $40  billion,  then  and 
only  then  did  he  feel  he  would  be  in  a 
posture  to  lower  Interest  rates.  We  did 
and  he  did. 

It  is  our  policy  that  we  enacted  3 
months  ago  that  makes  the  interest 
rates  coming  down  possible  Given  the 
constraints  that  we  operate  under  at 
this  time,  the  lowering  of  interest 
rates  may  be  the  one  best  way  to  com- 
bat the  recession. 

I  think  I  ought  to  note  this  policy 
would  have  been  a  much  better  one  had 
we  agreed  upon  It  earlier  The  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should  have  taken  the  courageous 
step  that  we  took  finally  almost  3 
months  ago  much  earlier 

Had  the  President  agreed  to  address 
the  deficit  in  a  more  vigorous  way 
when  the  economy  was  stronger,  aa 
many  urged  leading  figures  in  his  ad- 


ministration to  do  in  .January  and  feh 
ruary  and  March  1989.  then  maybe  this 
recession  would  not  have  occurred. 

Had  the  President  agreed  to  address 
the  deficit  more  vigorously  in  the  first 
year  of  his  term,  which  I  think  was  a 
critical  turning  point,  then  maybe  we 
would  not  have  before  us  the  necessity 
of  making  this  decision  today.  Because 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  have  lowered 
those  rates  earlier,  we  could  have  en 
larged  the  money  supply  earlier,  and 
the  economy  might  not  be  in  recession 
today. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  sus 
pension  is  the  new  budget  agreement 
law  we  passed  provides  explicitly  for 
emergency  legislation  that  will  not 
count  against  the  caps  on  spending  and 
will  not  bring  on  automatic  across-the- 
board  cuta  called,  commonly,  seques- 
ter 

I  believe  that  the  necessary  anti-re- 
cesslon  legislation  that  we  can  antici- 
pate In  the  short  run  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  rubric  of  emergency 
legislation  within  the  meaning  of  the 
new  law  that  we  passed  last  year 

Third,  we  are  debating  here  today 
whether  to  suspend  a  policy  we  put  In 
place  a  mere  3  months  ago  Sticking  to 
our  recent  decisions.  I  think,  will  be 
evidence  to  the  country  and  to  the 
markets  that  we  are  going  to  stay  the 
course  Reversing  our  deficit  reduction 
policy  merely  3  months  into  that  pol- 
icy will  heighten.  I  think,  the  sense 
that  the  Congress  will  not  do  its  share 
to  manage  the  Nations  fiscal  policy. 
None  of  our  colleagues.  I  am  confident. 
want  to  leave  that  impression  nor  en- 
courage it. 

Fourth,  my  conclusion  flows  from 
the  improvement  that  was  built  into 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  systems 
when  we  revised  it  3  months  ago.  In  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990,  we 
changed  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law  to  eliminate  the  dangerous  and 
counterproductive  requirement  that  we 
do  more  deficit  reduction  in  declining 
economic  times  Economists  call  that  a 
procyclical  effect.  What  it  meant  was 
in  declining  economic  times,  as  the 
deficit  increased,  then  the  Congress 
was  called  upKjn  to  cut  8p«>nding  even 
more  to  reduce  the  deficit  even  more, 
and  this  had  the  effect  of  building  up 
the  recessionary  forces  in  a  geometric 
way 

For  laymen,  we  could  describe  it  I 
think  best  by  saying  calling  for  more 
deficit  reduction  in  poor  economic 
times  would  be  similar  to  pouring  5 
gallons  of  water  into  a  rowboat  that 
was  in  danger  of  sinking. 

The  provision  is  no  longer  in  the  sys- 
tem The  new  law  requires,  at  least 
through  fiscal  year  1993.  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  adjust  the  deficit  targets  for 
both  economic  and  technical  changes. 
The  law  defines  these  changes  quite 
precisely.  The  President  has  no  discre- 
tion. 


.So.  in  sum.  the  unhealthy  economic 
consequences  of  sticking  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  are  no  longer  there. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  our  decision  here 
today  is  not  final  I  want  to  emphBLSize 
that  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  be  watching  this  in  their  of- 
fices on  television  Our  decision  today 
is  not  final 

This  circuit  breaker  to  suspend 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  probably 
going  to  trip  several  times  this  year  I 
think  we  can  predict  with  some  con- 
fidence we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
reassess  the  whole  situation,  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  as  early  as  April. 
That  is  when  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment will  issue  its  first  report  on  the 
actual  performance  of  the  economy  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  And  if  at 
that  time  the  Commerce  Department 
says  the  economy  has  failed  to  grow  by 
at  least  1  percent,  then  this  resolution 
will  be  right  back  before  us 

If  either  OMB  or  CBO  issues  a  report 
expanding  its  recession  forecast  by  an- 
other (juarter,  in  that  instance  the 
.Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
assess Its  position,  and  that  could  come 
even  sooner  than  April 

To  the  extent  the  recession  contin- 
ues, the  law  will  require  the  Senate  pe- 
riodically to  revisit  this  whole  issue 

So  I  would  say  that  by  voting  down 
this  joint  resolution  today,  the  Senate 
does  not  foreclose  the  option  of  sus- 
pending Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
within  just  a  few  months. 

Indeed,  if  the  economic  downturn 
proves  deeper  or  longer  than  is  now 
projected,  then  I  will  serve  notice  on 
my  colleagues  now  that  this  Senator 
will  be  the  first  to  stand  at  the  fore- 
front of  those  calling  for  suspension  of 
the  budget  rules  to  allow  for  appro- 
priate antirecession  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
this  economy  worsens,  then  the  Senate 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at 
this  process  and  to  consider  reaching  a 
different  conclusion  on  that  day  A 
number  of  factors,  I  might  say.  lead  me 
to  have  some  deep  concerns  about  the 
economy 

I  must  admit  that  I  view  with  some 
skepticism  the  frequent  predictions 
that  I  read  and  hear  of  short  wars  and 
short,  mild  recessions.  I  was  interested 
to  read  the  interview  of  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan,  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  in  which  Dr 
Greenspan  indicated  that  If  this  war 
goes  on  for  3  months  or  longer,  then  we 
may.  indeed,  see  this  recession  worsen 
and  deepen  significantly. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  because 
of  the  unwise  fiscal  policies  that  have 
been  pursued  during  the  decade  of  the 
1980s,  we  find  ourselves  today  with  al- 
most an  empty  toolbox  with  regard  to 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  recession. 
Because  of  the  enormous  deficits,  we 
are  hemmed  in  in  trying  to  move  expe- 
ditiously   with    countercyclical    meas- 


urea  and  countercyclical  legislation. 
We  find  ourselves  at  this  juncture  rely- 
ing primarily  on  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  lower  interest  rates  and 
also  relying  on  good  fortune  to  get  us 
through  this  very,  very  tenuous  time. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote  no 
today.  I  will  vote  no  because  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  where  we 
know  that  we  need  to  suspend  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  today  to  uphold  the  deficit  re- 
duction package  that  we  agreed  to 
after  long  debate — long  debate— last 
year.  We  do  not  want  to  reopen  that 
old  can  of  worms  here  In  the  short 
term. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  now  defer  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMENICI]. 
for  any  remarks  he  might  wish  to 
make. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  at  least  two  Senators.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  the  chairman,  who  seek  rec- 
ognition for  about  15  minutes.  I  assume 
that  before  we  are  finished,  there  will 
be  a  few  more.  But  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  plenty  of  time. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York,  Senator  .Mo'i'NiHAN,  who  was 
seeking  recognition  a  while  ago.  that  I 
was  here  waiting  and  because  I  wanted 
to  accommodate  the  chairman.  I  let 
him  proceed  first.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  thought  we  should  bring  up  the 
resolution.  Obviously,  it  will  be  up  to 
the  two  managers  who  have  time  on 
this  resolution  to  yield  time  to  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  speak,  be  it  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  or  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes and  ask  that  I  be  advised  when  I 
have  used  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  Senator  Sasser 
In  asking  the  Senators  who  are  going 
to  vote  this  afternoon  to  vote  no  on 
this  resolution.  I  would  like  to  explain 
to  them  why  I  think  any  other  vote 
ought  to  be  cast  with  real  trepidation 
Those  who  would  vote  aye  ought  to 
have  some  Idea  of  what  they  would  like 
to  do  that  Is  significantly  different 
from  the  tax  and  fiscal  policy  in  1992  as 
prescribed  In  the  budget  agreement. 

What  would  they  do  different  from 
the  budget  agreement?  I  assume  they 
would  be  motivated  by  trying  to  ame- 
liorate or  make  better  the  most  Impor- 
tant commodity  we  have,  to  wit,  a  vi- 
brant American  economy.  We  are  try- 
ing to  work  our  way  out  of  a  recession, 
and  we  have  currently  before  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  the  first  time  in  history 
some  real  binding  processes  on  our  fis- 
cal policy. 

Frankly,  we  are  alluding  to  this  reso- 
lution that  is  before  us  as  a  resolution 
that  would  waive  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  procedural  restrictions.  But 
that  really  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  much 
more  than  that.  When  we  first  put  In 


what  the  chairman  has  described  as  a 
circuit  breaker,  it  came  about  because 
certain  economists  were  worried  that 
the  automatic  nature  of  the  then 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduc- 
tion, the  sequester  mechanism,  might 
not  be  a  good  policy  if  the  economy 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  recession. 

So  we  came  along  and  said.  OK.  that 
sounds  right  if.  in  fact,  there  is  a  pro- 
jection of  two  successive  quarters  of 
negative  real  growth.  If  that  happens, 
we  will  detrigger — maybe  that  is  what 
I  would  call  it;  the  chairman  says  cir- 
cuit breaker.  I  would  say  detrigger— 
and  turn  everything  loose.  Turn  it 
loose  to  whom?  To  Congress  and  the 
President  to  do  whatever  they  want. 
That  is  what  we  would  be  doing  If  we 
vote  for  this  resolution. 

If  we  pass  this  resolution,  we  would 
say  the  recession  is  such  that  we  want 
to  detrigger  all  of  the  commitments 
made  in  the  budget  summit  for  the 
next  5  years.  But.  In  particular,  for  the 
next  2  years,  we  want  to  get  rid  of  all 
enforcement.  Then  we  can  say.  Con- 
gress, do  what  you  think  best:  you  and 
the  President  collectively.  You  spend 
more  money  than  is  provided;  you  put 
more  taxes  on  than  are  provided;  you 
cut  more  taxes  than  are  provided;  you 
build  new  entitlements  in  because  you 
find  somebody  who  needs  some,  and 
there  would  be  no  limitations  on  your 
actions. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  been 
here  through  one  major  recession  and 
one  minor  one.  We  used  to  always  im- 
mediately, upon  knowing  that  we  were 
in  a  recession,  see  who  could  be  first  to 
cure  It  fastest.  I  am  here  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  we  did  not  have  much  of  an  Im- 
pact on  curing  the  recessions.  I  think 
we  enacted  legislation  that  we  called 
jobs  bills.  We  put  in  bills  that  we  called 
public  works  to  stimulate  employment, 
and  I  believe  a  pretty  good  economic 
history  of  that  would  reveal  quickly 
that  more  times  than  not  we  did  no 
good;  that  by  the  time  they  became 
law,  the  recession  was  over,  or  we  did 
them  In  the  wrong  area  so  that  we  ac- 
tually affected  inflation  instead  of  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  all  very  interesting.  There  are 
no  significant  antirecession  packages 
around  that  I  am  aware  of  based  on 
dramatically  Increasing  spending.  I 
looked,  and  I  did  not  find  any.  Maybe  it 
is  because  the  deficit  is  pretty  big.  but 
maybe  it  is  because  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  time  that  even  the  fertile 
imaginations  of  those  who  think  they 
know  how  to  spend  money  on  programs 
to  fix  a  recession  have  come  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  just  sim- 
ply the  antisequester  detriggering  de- 
vice that  we  would  be  waiving,  as  the 
chairman  indicated. 

We  have  already  provided  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  old  sequester 
mechanism    that    I    described    briefly 


today  is  really  not  at  issue,  because  we 
effectively  adjust  the  targets  here 
based  on  economic  change.  So  this  re- 
cession changes  the  targets  itself. 
automatically. 

So  what  do  we  do  if  we  pass  this  reso- 
lution? The  caps  on  defense  spending 
for  the  next  2  years,  but  In  particular 
1992.  that  are  mandatory  and  to  be  car- 
ried out,  are  out  the  window.  The  cape 
on  domestic  discretionary  spending  are 
gone.  The  caps  on  foreign  assistance 
spending  are  gone.  The  ver>'  innovative 
and  I  think  fiscally  sound  policy  In  the 
new  summit  for  the  next  5  years,  the 
summit  agreement  as  adopted  into  law. 
called  pay  as  you  go  for  direct  spending 
and  for  entitlements,  would  go. 

(Mr.  DODD  assumed  the  chair,  i 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  pay-as-you-go 
sequester  is  gone.  Points  of  order  that 
are  very  effective  in  keeping  us  on  our 
targets  are  waived.  Points  of  order 
against  legislation  that  would  violate 
even  the  aggregate  budget  will  be 
waived.  The  new  requirement  that  we 
have  5-year  budgets,  and  that  any 
changes  under  reconciliation  will  be 
put  in  new  laws,  to  be  measured  in  its 
5-year  impact  against  these  targets, 
would  be  waived. 

All  of  these  together,  and  many  of 
them  singularly,  in  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion— and  I  have  been  working  on  this 
kind  of  thing  for  a  long  time — rank 
among  the  most  important  mecha- 
nisms we  have  ever  adopted  to  have 
some  semblance  of  fiscal  control  that 
is  understandable,  achievable,  and  en- 
forceable. WTiy  in  the  world  would  we 
today  say  "throw  it  all  ouf" 

We  just  received  a  new  piece  of  data, 
as  I  understand  it,  on  the  state  of  the 
economy.  There  are  some  who  say  this 
economic  downturn  is  going  to  be  a 
very  long-term  one  and  a  very  deep 
one.  The  majority  of  economists  say 
the  recession  will  be  shallow  and  short. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  right.  I  am  glad 
they  are  all  beginning  to  admit  that 
economics  is  not  a  science.  And  those 
who  do  these  economic  assumptions 
and  modeling  do  not  claim  it  is  a 
science. 

But  we  did  get  an  economic  Indicator 
yesterday  that,  based  on  past  history, 
would  have  this  contentious  issue  come 
down  on  the  side  of  that  group  which 
says  the  recession  Is  probably  short 
rather  than  long,  not  so  deep  rather 
than  extremely  deep.  We  already  saw  a 
turn  upward  in  the  index  of  leading  in- 
dicators. But  be  that  as  it  may — and  it 
may  be  right  and  it  may  be  wrong— I 
think  that  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
speaking  to  Republicans,  over  the 
years  I  have  heard  more  Senators  ask. 
if  the  fiscal  policy  and  the  budget  proc- 
ess could  have  more  teeth  in  it,  could 
we  not  predict  with  certainty  how 
much  we  are  going  to  spend  and  say  we 
really  did  not  spend  any  more  when  the 
year  ended? 

I  have  heard  some  ask  why  do  we 
adopt  new  entitlements  and  do  not  pay 
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for  them;  in  the  third  and  fourth  yeax. 
they  tfo  wild  In  cost,  there  la  no  money 
for  them,  and  It  adds  to  the  deficit 

All  of  those  were  good  questions 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
say  to  them.  I  am  just  carrying  out  the 
law  you  gave  me.  and  it  does  not  have 
any  of  those  things  In  it. 

But.  Mr.  President,  each  of  those 
questions  I  described  -right  off  the  top 
of  my  head  are  all  addressed  in  the 
law  now.  and  If  as  a  matter  of  fact  you 
adopt  this  resolution,  you  have  waived 
them  because  you  think  there  should 
be  no  cap  on  defense  spending,  there 
should  be  no  cap  on  discretionary 
spending,  there  should  be  no  cap  on  for- 
eign assistance,  and  you  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  new  programs  as  you  go.  It  used 
to  be  that  if  you  saved  money  on  de- 
fense, you  could  spend  it  on  domestic 
You  cannot  do  that  now  for  the  next  2 
years  That  is  the  way  this  law  is  writ- 
ten You  can  not  do  that.  If  you  save 
money  on  defense,  it  goes  to  deficit  re- 
duction Throw  that  out,  too  If  this  res- 
olution is  passed. 

I  could  contmue.  Anybody  who  won- 
ders whether  I  feel  a  bit  compelled  on 
this  issue.  I  do  But  I  do  not  want  any- 
one to  think  that  this  budget  process 
has  been  so  adjusted  and  modified  that 
it  is  going  to  provide  for  us  a  sterling 
fiscal  policy  for  the  next  4  years,  and 
the  most  adequate  tax  policy  the  minds 
of  man  could  come  up  with  It  is  not 
going  to  do  either  of  those.  But  it  is 
substantially  better  than  anything  we 
had  before. 

Domestic  spending  on  both  entitle- 
ments and  discretionary,  appropriated 
accounts,  will  be  tight.  There  will  be 
no  new  entitlements  without  paying 
for  them.  On  the  discretionary  side, 
spending  will  go  up  even  less  than  the 
rate  of  inflation  It  will  do  that  for  a 
number  of  years 

But  I  submit  that  we  all  really  be- 
lieve the  best  way  to  help  the  Amer- 
ican economy  recover  is  probably 
through  reduced  interest  rates  and  sta- 
bilizing the  banking  system,  so  that  we 
get  some  money  In  circulation  at  lower 
rates  and,  second,  probably  on  the  tax 
side,  if  people  can  fashion  a  tax  policy 
that  will  stimulate  and  be  permanent 
in  terms  of  iU  positive  Impact  Very 
few  really  believe  they  are  smart 
enough  to  know  what  programs  we 
ought  to  spend  more  money  on  to  fix 
this  recession. 

That  is  the  way  I  see  It. 

Mr  President.  I  also  believe  that 
sooner,  rather  than  later,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  understand 
that  a  very  new  issue  is  raised  by  this 
economic  budget  summit  agreement  as 
adopted  into  law  which  would  be 
waived  and  thrown  away  if  we  adopt 
this  resolution 

I  think  there  is  a  real  chance  for  the 
first  time  since  I  have  been  here^al- 
most  two  decades  we  will  really  de- 
bate the  priority  of  programs  There  Is 
a  real  chance  that  for  the  first  time  we 


will  decide  whether  some  programs 
have  worn  out  their  usefulness  and 
should  be  supplanted  by  a  new  program 
for  a  new  day  The  domestic  cap  will 
force  everyone  who  thinks  we  should 
spend  money  differently  in  education, 
to  think  about  what  you  will  get  rid  of. 
alter,  or  change,  because  we  are  all 
agreed  to  the  total  number  There  is  no 
bidding  war  left.  It  is  the  same  total 
for  Democrats  and  Republicans,  but 
now  how  will  you  spend  it? 

Frankly.  I  think  the  country  needs 
such  a  debate  It  will  never  get  that  de- 
bate if  you  adopt  a  resolution  and  get 
rid  of  these  caps,  because  then  we  will 
be  back  in  the  war  of  bidding  for  pro- 
grams. 

That  is  going  to  be  a  good  debate.  It 
may  be  called  prioritizing.  It  may  have 
something  to  do  with  some  of  the 
President's  words  about  no  program 
being  immortal,  it  is  time  to  give  them 
all  a  mortality,  a  life  cycle  if  you 
want  new  ones  in  research,  what  are 
you  going  to  get  rid  of'  If  you  want 
more  in  education,  what  are  you  going 
to  change  elsewhere'' 

I  think  we  should  have  that  debate 
for  a  couple  of  years  around  here.  The 
budget  resolution  might  let  us  do  it. 
Appropriations  will  certainly  let  us  do 
It.  We  will  not  get  that  chance  if  we 
adopt  this  resolution  today 

There  are  many  other  reasons  but  1 
will  summarize  again.  The  expenditure 
levels  on  entitlements  and  discre- 
tionary appropriations  are  in  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion  not  so  restrictive  that 
they  make  the  recession  worse.  No  one 
around  has  offered  any  major  program 
with  any  commitment  that  will  help  us 
get  out  of  this  recession. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  leave  it  right 
where  it  is,  stick  to  the  target,  stick  to 
the  basic  blueprint,  and  see  what  the 
next  3  or  4  months  yields 

My  honest  recommendation  to  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  that 
this  game  plan  is  probably  a-s  good  as 
we  are  going  to  come  up  with  in  this 
body.  Senate  and  House,  arguing  with  a 
President  and  vice- versa.  So  leave  it 
where  it  is  We  will  probably  come  out 
better  for  our  people  than  any  other 
way. 

Why  do  I  get  concerned?  I  close  by 
telling  you  that  when  you  have  a  reces- 
sion everybody  understands  how  Impor- 
tant it  is  that  we  have  a  growing  econ- 
omy. When  you  have  a  growing  econ 
omy  they  do  not  understand  how  im- 
portant a  growing  economy  is  because 
all  of  a  sudden  when  you  have  a  reces- 
sion it  Is  the  worst  thing  around -no 
growth,  losing  Jobs,  no  profit  for  Amer- 
ican companies,  loss  of  treasury, 
money  for  the  treasury  of  your  coun- 
try. All  of  those  come  when  you  have  a 
recession. 

It  seems  so  obvious  to  me  that  when 
you      have      the      opposite      sustained 
growth,  all  of  those   things  in   the  re 
verse— more    Jobs,    more    profits,    more 
growth  in  our  business,  more  competi- 


tiveness, more  revenues.  That  Is  what 
we  ought  to  aspire  to  before  we  worry 
about  programs.  We  ought  to  aspire  to 
that.  That  is  what  brings  prosperity  to 
most  people  most  of  the  time  under  our 
system. 

I  think  leaving  the  blueprint  of  the 
summit  alone  has  the  best  chance  of 
getting  us  out  of  the  negative  into  the 
positive  on  that  cycle. 

Having  said  that.  I  have  much  addi- 
tional lime  1  am  going  to  begin  to 
yield  it  on  my  side. 

But  first.  I  will  ask  the  chairman 
what  his  pleasure  is.  And  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  desires  10  minutes 
Could  I  now  yield  him  15  minutes  when 
the  chairman  sees  fit  so  I  could  leave 
and  he  could  manage  for  a  while  for 
me? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  manage  my  time 
until  I  return,  which  should  be  about  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining  cm 
our  side'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  34  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
32  minutes  and  10  seconds 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  has  come  to  the  Chamber  He  was 
walling  patiently  seeking  recognition 
to  address  this  matter  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  up 

So    I    will    yield    now    to    my    distin 
gulshed  friend  from   New   York    May   I 
inquire  how  much  time  he  needs'* 

Mr   MOYNIHAN   Ten  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  rise  not  to  oppose  the  managers  of 
the  measure  that  is  about  to  come  be- 
fore us  but  to  deride  the  process  by 
which  it  arises  Which  is  to  say  the 
process  that  began  in  1985  when  the 
US.  Senate  judged  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  entrusted  to  make  its  own 
decisions  and  would  put  into  place  a 
machinery  that  would  make  the  deci- 
sions for  us 

On  that  occasion  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  former  Senator  from 
Colorado,  spoke  at  very  great  length 
about  a  hill  that  had  never  been  print- 
ed, never  had  hearings.  We  had  provi- 
sions in  it  that  were  startling.  We  dis- 
covered at  one  point  that  it  exempted 
agricultural  programs  from  the  auto- 
matic sequestrations,  cuts,  ceilings, 
slashes,  and  bells  and  whistles,  and  all 
other  sorts  of  mechanical  contrivances. 
This  was  initially  denied.  But  after 
several  days  it  was  acknowledged  that 
perhaps  it  was  so.  and  it  was  agreed  we 
would  take  It  out.  We  also  said  the  en- 
tire  effort   would    not   work.    We   said 
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more  importantly,  it  took  away  from 
U8  that  central  responsibility  which 
brings  us  here,  which  is  to  choose. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  who  was  inaugu- 
rated 30  years  ago,  used  to  say  "to  gov- 
ern is  to  choose."  That  was  not  just 
one  line  in  a  speech.  He  would  say  it  at 
the  end  of  a  meeting.  I  heard  him  say 
It.  "To  govern  is  to  choose."  It  is  our 
choice. 

This  somehow  was  to  be  an  effort  to 
avoid  choice.  It  was  a  curious  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Democratic 
Party  that  we  could  not  resist  the 
temptations  of  more  government  and 
more  programs  and  more  interest 
group  pacification. 

The  conservatives  had  developed  a 
brilliant  strategy  which  is  instead  of 
fighting  programs  one  by  one  they 
would  starve  the  beast  by  creating  a 
permanent  fiscal  crisis.  They  did.  That 
is  what  the  term  was:  stawve  the  beast. 
Here  we  are. 

Remember  the  Gramm-Rudman  law 
was  to  have  produced  a  series  of  deficit 
reductions  in  which,  always  5  years 
away,  we  would  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et. Just  as  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  she 
was  told:  "Jam  yesterday,  and  jam  to- 
morrow, never  Jam  today  "  Indeed.  We 
had  a  deficit  yesterday,  and  a  balanced 
budget  tomorrow;  well,  5  years  from 
now.  never  a  balanced  budget  today. 

In  5  years'  time  we  have  never  come 
anj'where  near  that  deficit.  Indeed  the 
deficit  has  grown.  This  year  the  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  will  reach  $418  bil- 
lion. That  is  defined  as  the  sum  of  what 
the  Government  borrows  from  the  pub- 
lic and  what  it  borrows  from  the  trust 
funds.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know 
that  in  current  dollars  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Vietnam  war  is  estimated  to  be 
$766  billion.  Our  annual  deficit  is  1418 
billion  and  rising,  as  we  add  more 
things  "off  budget  "  and  still  to  come 
and  80  forth. 

In  the  history  of  financial  calamity 
we  see  nothing  like  it.  We  have  become 
a  debtor  nation  in  the  process.  There 
was  a  wonderful  beginning  to  this  cen- 
tury. John  Hay  gave  the  eulogy  to 
President  McKlnley  over  in  the  House 
Chamber,  after  the  McKlnley  assas- 
sination in  Buffalo,  and  he  described 
the  prodigious  prosperity  of  McKlnley's 
age  and  how  the  debtor  nation  had  be- 
come the  creditor  nation. 

He  described  how  the  center  of  world 
finance  moved  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames. 
Overnight  it  seemed  to  be  passing  to 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

At  end  of  the  century  we  see  it  mov- 
ing toward  Tokyo  Bay,  all  under  our  ir- 
responsibility of  the  past  decade.  In 
1980.  the  Federal  debt  was  less  than  a 
trillion  dollars.  It  is  approaching  $4 
trillion  today.  In  the  name  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  situation  is  not  just  perverse  and 
destructive  In  that  sense,  sir.  It  be- 
comes a  question  of  institutional  Integ- 
rity. As  we  look  to  the  degree  we  have 


chosen  to  manage — even  as  much  as  we 
have  managed — our  finances  by  using 
the  trust  funds  of  the  Social  Security 
System. 

No  democratic  government  on  Earth 
would  dare  do  what  we  have  done.  Last 
year,  sir,  we  provided  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  that  over 
the  5-year  period,  fiscal  1991  to  1995,  we 
would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $496  billion. 
At  the  same  time  we  would  be  spend- 
ing, as  general  revenue,  $495  billion  in 
Social  Security  trust  fund  surpluses.  In 
other  words,  every  penny— with  a  $1 
billion  difference — every  penny,  every 
bit  of  that  budget  deficit  reduction 
constitutes  a  misuse  of  trust  funds 
money.  Payroll  taxes.  From  people  who 
work  and  get  paid  by  the  hour,  by  the 
week.  The  payroll  taxes  on  their  first 
dollar  of  income  will  go  to  pay  the 
service  on  a  $4  trillion  debt.  In  the  his- 
tory of  public  finance,  there  can  never 
have  been  a  more  gross  transfer  of  re- 
sources from  labor  to  capital.  No  more 
elemental  transfer.  From  the  first  dol- 
lar of  a  working  person's  pay  to  the  in- 
terest payments  for  the  holders  of  mil- 
lion dollar  Treasury  bonds.  Some  of 
whom  live  in  this  country  and  some  of 
whom  do  not.  It  seems  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  changing  this. 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  Demo- 
cratic disease  is  such  that  we  would 
rather  debauch  the  integrity  of  those 
trust  funds  than  give  up  our  beloved 
special  programs  for  this  group,  that 
group,  what  Theodore  Lowi  called  "in- 
terest group  liberalism." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  this,  taking  from  the 
first  dollar  earned  by  working  people. 
Taking  from  labor  and  transferring  to 
capital  is  not  a  new  idea  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle.  What  is  new  is  the 
acquiescene  on  this  side.  It  is  only  by 
acquiescing  in  that  massive  transfer  of 
wealth  are  we  left  with  our  little  pro- 
grams, our  little  interest  groups,  our 
little  hopes  that  yet  another  agency  or 
bureau  directed  to  a  special  problem 
will  serve  the  general  interest  and  that 
particular  initiatives  will  add  up  to  a 
general  good.  And  in  the  process,  sir. 
we  do  a  profound  disservice  to  the  one 
enduring  institution  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury social  reform  in  our  country, 
which  is  the  Social  Security  System. 

Nothing  is  to  be  done  about  it  now. 
But  if  this  century  ends  up  with  the 
Democratic  Party  having  effectively 
disestablished  at  the  end  of  the  century 
the  most  extraordinary  program  they 
put  in  place  in  the  first  half,  what  will 
be  said  of  us?  I  do  not  know,  and  it  does 
not  very  much  matter,  but  it  should  be 
recorded  as  we  go  forward  today.  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee does  not  like  what  we  have  done 
one  bit.  He  said  so  when  we  had  occa- 
sion on  the  vote  last  year.  But  we  are 
using  trust  funds  in  a  way  that  cannot 
be  defended  and  ought  not  to  be  contin- 
ued. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  deci- 
sion to  oppose  the  resolution  before  us. 
a  resolution  that  would  trigger  a  provi- 
sion of  the  origrinal  Gramm-Rudman 
law  that  would  suspend  the  process 
which,  with  all  of  its  imperfections  has 
reduced  the  size  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment relative  to  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  substantially,  and  with 
all  of  the  avenues  of  circumvention 
that  the  ingenious  mind  of  the  Amer- 
ican politician  has  found,  a  process 
that  still  stands  as  the  only  sentry  at 
the  gate. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  be  two 
reasons  whereby  we  would  make  a  deci- 
sion to  suspend  the  provisions  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  and  the  provisions 
adopted  in  the  budget  summit  last 
year.  The  provision  that  would  produce 
this  trigger  was  put  into  the  original 
Gramm-Rudman  law  when  a  concern 
was  raised  about  the  potential  negative 
impact  an  across-the-board  cut  in 
spending,  or  other  changes  in  public 
policy  that  would  be  pro-cyclical, 
might  tend  to  have  on  the  economy.  In 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  we  worked  up 
the  provision  that  would  allow  a  vote 
in  the  event  of  a  recession,  either  per- 
ceived in  the  future  or  actually  real- 
ized. 

In  fact,  this  is  not  the  last  vote  we 
will  have  on  this  waiver.  If  we  have  two 
actual  quarters  of  recession,  we  will 
have  to  have  another  vote.  I  hope  we 
will  vote  the  same  at  that  time  as  I  ex- 
pect us  to  do  today,  and  that  is  to  re- 
ject the  waiver. 

One  of  the  things  you  might  say  is 
that  with  a  recessionary  falloff  in  reve- 
nue and  the  accompanying  increase  in 
automatic  spending,  deficit  reduction 
targets  would  be  unachievable,  and 
should  be  adjusted. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  action  is  unneces- 
sary because  in  the  budget  summit,  we 
saw  the  problem  coming,  we  saw  tre- 
mendous instability  in  the  budget  due 
to  the  S&L  bailout,  so  we  agreed  to  an 
adjustment  where  factors  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Congress,  like  the  state 
of  the  economy  or  the  cost  of  the  S&L 
bailout,  based  on  what  has  already  oc- 
curred. If  those  costs  rose,  there  would 
be  an  automatic,  once-and-for-all  ad- 
justment in  the  targets  to  take  that 
into  account.  So  the  fact  that  we  are 
looking  a  recession  in  the  face  does  not 
mean  that  meeting  the  targets  be- 
comes more  difficult,  because  the  tar- 
gets are  adjusted. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  however,  we 
still  may  not  spend  more  money 
through  a  discretionary  decision. 
Those  targets  are  still  in  place.  It  aim- 
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ply  means  that  the  loss  of  revenues  due 
to  the  recession  alone  and  the  auto- 
matic Increase  In  spending?  due  to  the 
recession,  are  calculated  and  used  to 
refl^ure  the  tartfets. 

My  first  point  is  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suspend  the  Gramm-Rudman 
process  and  its  enforcement  mecha- 
nism because  of  the  unachievabillty  of 
the  tanfets  That  has  already  been 
taken  care  of 

In  fact,  the  only  argument  that  re- 
mains for  votin^f  for  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  Is  the  ar>fumpnt  that  in  a  reces- 
sion we  would  want  to  increase  the  def- 
icit; therefore,  we  ml(?ht  want  to  sus- 
pend the  enforcement  process  of 
Gramm-Rudman  and  the  budget  mech- 
anism so  we  could  raise  the  deficit  as  a 
countercyclical  device 

Mr  President,  let  me  respond  to  that 
In  two  ways.  First  of  all,  if  deficits  ever 
were  a  cure  for  recessions,  if  deficts 
ever  represented  a  drug  that  produced 
economic  recovery— and  we  have  taken 
the  deficit  drug  in  so  many  expansions, 
contractions.  Inflations,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances that  we  long  ago  became 
addicted  to  it^any  curative  powers  it 
might  have  ever  had  we  long  ago  lost. 

Second,  our  experience  with  second- 
guessing  the  economy  has  been  uni- 
formly poor.  In  fact.  If  you  look  at  the 
postwar  period,  most  of  the  fiscal  pol- 
icy we  have  undertaken  In  the  name  of 
fighting  recessions  normally  has  come 
Into  full  effect  long  after  the  recession 
was  over,  has  fed  the  ensuing  inflation. 
and  has  made  the  next  recession  worse 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  deficits  were  bad 
before — and  I  believe  they  were — I  be- 
lieve they  are  equally  bad  today  when 
our  goal  is  to  reduce  Federal  borrow- 
ing, to  free  capital  to  build  new  homes, 
farms,  and  factories,  and  to  generate 
new  economic  growth.  For  that  reason 
I  am  totally  unconvinced  that  we 
should  now  or  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture vote  to  waive  the  enforcement  of 
the  budget  process  based  on  this  reces- 
sion 

Mr  President.  I  thought  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  did 
It  well,  but  I  simply  want  to  reiterate 
what  we  would  be  waiving  would  be  the 
entire  enforcement  process,  including 
the  point  of  order  that  allows  us.  de- 
spite all  the  difficulty  we  encounter  in 
preventing  Congress  from  spending 
money,  to  have  on  numerous  occasions 
the  opportunity  to  sheer  off  spending 
that  would  have  made  government  big- 
ger, made  the  private  sector  smaller 
and  ultimately,  m  my  opinion,  made 
the  Amv>rlca.n  people  poorer 

I  think.  Mr  President,  we  are  look- 
ing for  the  first  time  In  a  long  time 
this  year  and  next  year  at  a  debate  not 
about  who  will  vote  to  spend  the  most 
money,  the  debate  that  we  have  en- 
gaged in  throughout  my  13  years  in 
Congress,  but  for  the  first  time,  be- 
cause of  the  strongest  budget  mecha- 
nism that  has  existed  since  we  went  off 


the  gold  standard,  we  are  looking  at  a 
debate  about  Ideas  instead  of  money. 

It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  some- 
one to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  say,  "1  am  more  for  education 
than  you  are  because  I  am  willing  to 
spend  more  money  to  prove  It." 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  a  de- 
bate about  ideas.  And  I  would  just  like 
to  say  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  it 
Is  going  to  put  a  burden  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  as  well  as  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  because  the  plain  truth  is  every- 
body loves  a  free  lunch.  We  all  want 
something  for  nothing.  The  gods  con- 
spire against  us  in  that  activity  and 
the  forces  of  nature  prevent  it,  but  we 
all  love  it. 

People  who  want  to  spend  more 
money  ultimately  are  going  to  have  to 
take  it  away  from  a  current  expendi- 
ture on  the  discretionary  programs;  if 
we  want  to  create  a  new  entitlement, 
they  will  have  to  pay  for  It  by  either 
imposing  a  tax  or  a  fee  or  by  cutting 
another  entitlement  That  will  set  a 
standard  in  debate  on  policy  that  we 
have  not  had  in  my  13  years  in  Con- 
gress. 

Finally.  I  want  to  just  touch  on  two 
other  things.  Mr  President,  to  govern 
is  to  choose.  I  agree  with  that.  But  the 
whole  history  of  American  Government 
is  a  history  of  limits  on  the  choice  that 
Government  can  make  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  ability  of  the  people  to 
choose.  The  purpose  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  was  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Government. 

I  yield  myself  an  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr  GRAMM  The  Constitution  was 
written  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  budget  process 
that  we  have  Implemented,  with  all  of 
its  faults,  has  many  things  for  which  it 
can  be  criticized,  but  the  idea  of  limit- 
ing the  power  of  Congress  is  an  idea 
which  is  well  established  In  the  Amer- 
ican system  and  in  my  opinion  is  at  the 
foundation  of  our  freedom  and  our 
prosperity 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  one  of  the 
points  of  order  which  would  be  waived 
if  we  voted  for  this  resolution  is  the 
firewall  surrounding  Social  Securit.y. 
We  have  had  long  debates  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  1  am  thankful  that  we  still 
have  a  trust  fund  to  debate 

1  am  committed  to  preserving  these 
firewalls  I  think  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  prevent  raids  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund  I  think  the  more 
that  we  can  move  in  the  direction  of 
having  a  secure  trust  fund  to  protect 
the  retirement  nest  egg  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  depend  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund,  the  more  true  we 
will    be    to   those   who    have,    in    faw:t. 


p<jured  billions  of  their  hard-earned 
dollars  Into  that  trust  fund 

So.  again.  I  congratulate  our  leader- 
ship. I  think  there  was  a  lot  of  room 
for  mischief  here  I  think  there  might 
have  been  many  who  could  see  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution  and  waiving 
Gramm-Rudman  and  the  budget  proc- 
ess a  lot  of  things  that  might  have 
been  done  that  could  have  had  tem- 
porary political  benefit  to  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  I  think  our  lead- 
ership has  been  wise  in  recognizing 
that  the  cost  Is  too  great,  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  we  will  vote  down  thi.s 
resolution.  I  hope  we  will  continue  to 
do  that  until  the  economy  is  strong 
and  prospering,  ajs  1  am  sure  It  will  be 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inrjulry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr.  DOMENICI  How  much  time  do  I 
have  and  how  much  lime  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  have"* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  ig'-s  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  20 
minutes 

Mr  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  .\rizona 

Mr.  McCAIN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44  Passage  of  this  joint  res- 
olution would  remove  all  protection 
against  uncontrolled  sp)endlng  With 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  pre- 
dicting a  deficit  of  $298  billion  for  1991. 
we  simply  cannot  afford  another  bout 
of  runaway  spending  We  must  preserve 
the  few  restrictions  against  increased 
spending  to  prevent  even  larger  defi- 
cits, until  such  time  as  we  are  able  to 
agree  on  substantial  reforms  to  the  en- 
tire budget  process. 

1  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about 
what  the  ptissage  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion means  Passage  would  suspend  the 
deficit  targets  for  fiscal  year  1991  and 
fiscal  year  1992,  nullify  sequestration 
orders  and  spending  caps,  and  nullify 
most  budget  points  of  order  Broadly 
stated,  the  enforcement  mechanisms  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  would  be  sus- 
pended. There  would  be  no  effective 
means  of  controlling  Government 
spending  Can  we  as  a  Nation  afford  a 
continuing  flood  of  debt''  I  believe  we 
cannot  afford  the  consequences  of 
waiving  the  budget  enforcement  mech- 
anisms. Americans  taxpayers  and  gen- 
erations unborn  should  not  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  even  larger  deficits. 

There  are  more  reasons  for  opposing 
this  joint  resolution  than  just  the  con- 
trol  of  Federal  spending  and  deficits. 


Defeat  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44 

will  not  adversely  affect  direct  spend- 
ing programs  like  food  stamps  or  un- 
employment compensation.  These  pro- 
grams are  'held  harmless"  for  eco- 
nomic changes  such  as  a  recession  to 
protect  the  poor  when  they  most  need 
assistance.  Simply  put,  a  recession  will 
not  trigger  sequestration  of  funds  for 
these  programs.  Thus,  the  defeat  of 
this  joint  resolution  will  not  be  a  de- 
feat for  the  needy.  Instead,  the  defeat 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  will  be  a 
much  needed  victory  for  spending  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  joint  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  Its  defeat  will  prevent 
spending  from  expanding  uncontrol- 
lably. It  will  prevent  the  deficit  from 
further  growth  above  already  record 
levels.  But.  it  will  not  Impose  greater 
hardships  on  the  poorest  of  Americans, 
That  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  de- 
feat Senate  Joint  Resolution  44. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  rise  now  for 
a  moment  and  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas.  Senator  GRAMM— and  he  is  my 
friend-that  I  greatly  appreciate  his  re- 
marks I  think  what  we  said  today,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  myself  is  not 
just  directed  at  Republicans.  I  clearly 
believe  there  are  many  Members  on 
both  sides  who  are  really  worried  about 
the  propensity  of  government  to  spend 
money.  Competition  also  exists  to  cre- 
ate new  programs  and  I  will  say  not 
only  in  domestic  affairs,  but  also  In  de- 
fense. Nothing  is  immune  .\fter  all.  we 
are  a  democracy  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  get  elected  and  really  want 
to  get  things  done. 

I  believe  the  explanation  we  are  try- 
ing to  give  to  our  fellow  Senators  here 
today  will  help  each  one  of  them  as 
they  face  their  constituents.  They  will 
be  able  to  say  I  had  a  limit  on  spending 
that  1  could  not  break,  and  I  had  to 
take  another  program  or  another 
project  or  another  activity  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  reduce  it  or  eliminate  it 
or  change  it.  and  I  tried. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  they  will  ask 
of  us.  I  think  that  is  good  for  the  next 
3  or  4  years  while  we  get  this  fiscal  pol- 
icy under  control.  I  truly  urge  you  give 
this  agreement  with  its  points  of  order, 
its  caps  and  other  limitations,  a  re- 
sounding vote  of  confidence  today  by 
saying  leave  it  alone  and  let  us  just  see 
if  you  can  live  by  it.  That  is  going  to 
be  enough  of  a  chore.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senate  I  have  been  working  on  these  is- 
sues for  a  while. 

I  pledge  to  you  while  I  cannot  com- 
mit that  ingenuity  will  not  find  some 
way  to  make  these  caps  and  these  en- 
forcement mechanisms  less  than  we 
have  said  today  on  the  floor.  We  have 
found  the  minds  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives and  their  staffs  have  great 
ability  to  find  ways  to  get  around  all 
these  things.  We  have  truly  tried  to 
put    some    understandable,    reasonable 
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limitations  on 
to  enforce  it. 

And  I  say  to  all  of  you.  I  am  going  to 
do  my  best  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  hopefully  with  the  chair- 
man on  the  majority  side,  to  enforce  it 
to  the  letter.  The  first  time  we  let 
somebody  by  with  a  couple  hundred 
million  here  or  there,  I  believe  it  is 
gone.  So  I  want  to  make  it  work,  and  I 
think  we  can. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  rise  to  express  my 
opposition  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
44.  which  would  suspend  the  sequestra- 
tion, spending  caps,  and  pay-as-you-go 
requirements  of  last  fall's  budget 
agreement.  My  strongly  held  opinion  is 
that  enactment  of  this  resolution 
would  instantly  validate  every  possible 
doubt  that  has  been  expressed  as  to 
whether  that  agreement  could  lead  to 
real  deficit  reduction. 

.'Ml  of  my  colleagues  have  heard 
those  expressions  of  skepticism.  I  re- 
ceive letters  every  day  which  say. 
"you've  done  it  to  us  again.  Congress 
raised  taxes,  but  won't  use  it  to  erase 
the  deficit."  If  we  pass  this  resolution, 
well  be  proving  them  to  be  right. 

I  was  one  who  gritted  his  teeth  and 
voted  for  that  budget  agreement  last 
October,  even  though  I  had  several 
problems  with  it.  I  felt  that  too  much 
of  the  job  had  been  done  through  reve- 
nue increases,  and  not  enough  through 
spending  restraint.  The  gas-tax  in- 
crease was  particularly  odious  to  my 
State,  and  to  me. 

But  there  were  many  more  reasons  to 
support  the  agreement,  as  I  saw  it.  In- 
sufficient spending  restraint  was  better 
than  none.  In  addition,  the  measure 
would  provide  for  three  kinds  of  se- 
questration, where  previously  there 
had  been  only  one. 

We  can  have  sequestration  to  enforce 
discretionary  spending  caps,  and  to  en- 
force the  pay-as-you-go  rules.  Those 
two  kinds  of  sequestration  are  very  im- 
portant. They  mean  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  hold  the  deficit  down  by 
revenue  measures  alone,  without  any 
constraints  placed  upon  spending. 
These  types  of  sequestration  ensure 
that  restraining  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment will  be  the  larger  part  of  deficit 
reduction. 

However,  they  are  not  enough  by 
themselves.  All  of  us  know  that  an  eco- 
nomic downturn  can  increase  the  defi- 
cit, even  when  such  spending  caps  have 
not  been  violated.  So  it  was  vital  that 
we  also  have  a  provision  which  would 
trigger  a  sequestration  if  the  deficit 
target  was  exceeded. 

We  could  very  well  see  sequestration 
of  that  last  type  by  1994.  CBO  informs 
us  that  the  economy  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  second  consecutive  quarter  of  nega- 
tive real  economic  growth — shrinking, 
to  you  and  me.  Deficit-cutting  seques- 
tration ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  a 
couple  of  years — spending  caps  and  ad- 
justments for  economic  developments 


are  supposed  to  do  the  job  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  But  nothing  ever 
works  out  as  Washington  plans  it.  and 
there  is  room  for  things  to  go  awr>- 
after  that. 

That's  exactly  why  we  need  the  sort 
of  enforcement  provisions  we  passed 
last  fall.  Left  to  its  own  devices,  it  is 
the  instinct  of  this  body,  when  things 
become  more  difficult  than  antici- 
pated, to  pull  back  and  say.  "we  can't 
go  through  with  this  now.  We'll  come 
back  later  and  do  it  right,  but  for  now. 
let's  back  off." 

So  we  have  an  escape  hatch  buiit  into 
the  agreement  passed  last  year — in 
fact,  several  of  them.  Certain  expenses 
will  not  trigger  sequestration— Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm,  or  deposit  insur- 
ance payments.  Those  are  certainly 
sensible  exceptions.  But  there's  an- 
other big  one — if  there's  a  sufficiently 
long  period  of  economic  contraction, 
all  bets  are  off.  This  resolution  then 
comes  before  the  Congress,  which 
would  waive  virtually  every  enforce- 
ment provision  we've  put  in.  Seques- 
tration, spending  caps,  pay  as  you  go— 
the  whole  ball  of  wax. 

UTiatever  legitimate  reasons  there 
may  be  for  having  that  escape  hat.ch  In 
there,  everyone  here  knows  fully  well 
how  that  is  likely  to  appear  to  the  man 
on  the  street^ — especially  if  we  were  to 
make  use  of  it  today.  The  man  on  the 
street  won't  believe  that  there  was 
ever  any  sincere  intention  to  whittle 
down  the  deficit.  We  have  been  in  ses- 
sion less  than  a  month  since  that 
agreement  was  passed.  That  is  not  ask- 
ing for  too  much  staying  power 

Arguments  of  good  faith  aside,  there 
is  not  even  an  economic  reason  for 
adopting  such  a  resolution  It  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  bail  out  those  in 
need — direct  payments  such  as  food 
stamps  and  unempIo>-ment  compensa- 
tion are  not  subject  to  sequestration 
Medicare  can't  take  a  program-wide 
hit  of  more  than  2  percent  in  any  defi- 
cit-enforcing sequestration,  under  law 

Moreover,  even  where  we  might  be- 
lieve emergency  spending  is  necessary 
above  and  beyond  that  provided  for  in 
the  spending  caps,  there  is  no  reason  to 
renege.  Presidentially  designated 
emergency  spending  is  not  even  in- 
cluded in  deficit  calculations,  and  it  is 
an  option  available  to  us  which  can  do 
the  job  without  removing  the  restric- 
tions on  all  other  spending. 

In  fact,  the  agreement  as  is.  already 
has.  in  my  opinion,  more  than  enough 
loopholes  which  permit  spending  be- 
yond our  self-imposed  caps.  If  we  are  to 
change  our  enforcement  provisions,  we 
ought  to  tighten  them,  not  throw  away 
those  that  we  currently  have. 

I  ask  those  who  supported  this  agree- 
ment last  fall  to  support  it  again  by  de- 
feating this  resolution,  which  would 
make  it  unworkable.  I  hope  that  those 
who  opposed  it  because  it  spent  too 
much  will  join  in  keeping  m  place  the 
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spendtnR  reatralnta  that,  the  agreement 
contained. 

I  believe  that  everyone  here  and  ev- 
eryone out  there  has  a  stake  in  voting 
down  this  resolution,  simply  because 
we  all  have  such  a  blK  stake  in  deficit 
reduction.  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  this 
resolution  will  be  defeated 

Mr  SASSER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr   H.\rkin) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Tennessee  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr  President.  I  have  to  point  out.  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  did.  that 
since  Gramm-Rudman  was  enacted,  It 
has  not  worked.  Period.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  colossal  failures  in  the  history  of 
American  Government  enterprise 

^^Tien  Gramm  Rudman  came  In,  the 
deficit  was  $171  9  billion  in  1986.  Under 
Gramm-Rudman,  it  was  supposed  to  go 
down  to  zero  by  1991.  What  is  our  defi- 
cit this  year''  It  is  estimated,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
said,  at  about  $418  billion  So  Gramm 
Rudman  has  failed.  And  the  fact  is  that 
Gramm-Rudman  by  its  operations  has 
prevented  us  from  being  frugal  in  the 
way  that  we  invest  taxpayers'  money 
It  has  forced  the  Congress  to  spend 
that  money  in  a  way  that  actually 
costs  our  taxpayers  more. 

I  will  give  you  a  couple  of  examples. 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  we  had  a  crisis 
In  agriculture  We  had  to  get  through 
an  ag  credit  bill  to  help  the  farmers. 
We  wanted  to  put  It  on  budget. 
Gramm-Rudman  said  no.  So  it  had  to 
go  off  budget  How  do  you  go  off  budg- 
et? You  bond  it.  You  sell  bonds  to  raise 
the  money  to  pay  for  It  Well,  it  makes 
the  budget  look  nice,  but  you  have  all 
those  bond.H  out  there  And  that  Is 
going  to  wind  up  costing  our  taxpayers 
more  money  than  if  we  had  honest 
budgeting  and  honest  spending  and 
honest  revenues  at  that  time. 

Another  example:  the  S&r>  crisis 
Well,  what  did  we  do  about  the  S&L 
crisis''  We  put  much  of  it  off  budget  be- 
cause of  Gramm  Rudman  What  do  we 
do''  We  sell  bonds  to  finance  this  deba- 
cle. What  are  the  bonds  going  to  cost ' 
An  estimated  $300  billion  to  $400  billion 
or  even  more  over  the  next  30  years. 
Just  in  interest  payments,  to  pay  for 
the  bonds. 

And  where  does  all  that  Interest 
money  go''  Does  it  go  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country''  Does  it  go  to 
the  average  American''  No,  it  goes  to 
big  banks,  it  is  going  to  the  wealthy 
that  own  those  bonds  So  In  the  next  30 
years,  our  taxpayers  will  be  asked  to 
pay  $300  billion  to  $400  billion  more 
Another  way  of  shifting  money  from 
the  working  people  to  the  wealthy  In 
America 

But  that  has  been  the  history  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  administration,  with  the 


help  from  Gramm-Rudman.  Gramm- 
Rudman,  during  its  life  here,  has  also 
shifted  us  from  urgent  domestic  needs 
to  other  enterprises;  it  has  taken 
choices  away. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr  President,  in  my 
Subrommlttee  on  Appropriations  that 
funds  health,  education,  human  serv 
ices,  labor,  like  job-retraining  pro- 
grams, that,  because  of  Gramm-Rud- 
man and  the  budget  approach  taken 
last  year,  the  amount  of  additional 
money  that  we  will  have  next  year  is 
half  of  what  we  had  last  year  And  we 
are  in  a  deep  recession  this  year,  un- 
like last  year. 

So  all  of  the  programs  that  go  to 
meet  human  needs  and  to  help  us  get 
out  of  a  recession,  like  job  retraining 
and  health  and  education,  those  are 
going  to  get  cut  right  in  the  depths  of 
a  recession. 

And,  Mr  President,  if  there  is  anyone 
here  who  does  not  believe  we  are  in  a 
recession,  please  go  out  on  Main 
Street.  Go  out  and  talk  to  your  auto 
dealers.  Go  out  and  talk  to  your  home- 
builders.  Go  out  and  talk  to  your  heat- 
ing and  air-conditioning  people  Go  out 
and  talk  to  the  people  up  and  down 
those  Main  Street  businesses  and  see 
how  they  are  doing,  and  then  you  will 
know  there  is  a  recession  throughout 
this  land,  and  a  very  bad  recession 
And  It  Is  going  to  get  worse  if  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  Reagan- Bush  ad- 
ministration policies,  and  Grajnxn-Rud- 
man 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  at  least 
Hert)ert  Hoover  was  honest.  When  the 
Depression  came,  Herbert  Hoover  said: 
We  know  we  are  going  to  have  tight 
monetary  policies  and  light  fiscal  poli- 
cies, and  we  are  going  to  let  the  forces 
of  nature  and  economics  just  take  it 
over.  Well,  at  least  Hoover  was  honest 
But  we  are  phony  We  are  absolute  pho- 
nies here  the  way  we  are  doing  business 
under  Gramm-Rudman 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  to  put 
Gramm  Rudman  where  it  belongs,  on 
the  trash  heap  of  misguided  economic 
theories  and  fiscal  policies.  Com- 
munism, mercantilism,  oligopolism. 
and  supply-side  economics,  yes,  all  of 
them  ought  to  be  put  on  the  trash  heap 
of  history 

It  is  time  for  us  to  get  back  to  honest 
budgeting,  honest  8p>ending,  and  honest 
revenue  in  this  country;  not  this 
phony-baloney  stuff  that  we  have  been 
doing  with  Gramm-Rudman  It  has  not 
gotten  us  out  of  the  deficit.  It  has 
taken  money  out  of  the  middle  class 
and  put  it  in  the  wealthy  class,  and  it 
is  making  it  Impossible  for  us  to  meet 
the  needs  of  real  people  out  there  in  a 
recession 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  why  we 
have  Gramm  Rudman  Gramm-Rudman 
came  along  after  the  Reagan  tax  give- 
away in  1981.  when  he  put  us  on  a  cred- 
it card  economy  It  got  so  bad  by  the 
mid  1980'8  that  we  enacted  Gramm 
Rudman        I       have      always      likened 


Gramm-Rudman's  attempt  to  address 
the  deficit  problems  caused  by  the 
Reagan  policies  to  trying  to  treat  can- 
cer with  cocaine.  It  might  make  you 
feel  better,  but  it  does  not  get  to  the 
underlying  root  cause  of  the  illness, 
and  secondly,  it  makes  things  even 
worse  than  they  were  before 

Yes,  we  went  on  a  credit  card  econ- 
omy in  1981  Mr  President,  in  1981, 
after  the  Reagan  tax  giveaway  came  in. 
I  held  up  my  credit  card  and  I  said  that 
is  what  Ronald  Reagan  just  did  to  us  in 
America  He  put  us  on  a  credit  card 
economy. 

You  know  something;  we  are  going  to 
feel  pretty  good  when  we  are  out  there 
spending  on  that  credit  card  And  boy. 
it  felt  good  in  the  1980'8  But  the  time 
comes  to  pay  the  bill  Now,  I  know  you 
get  into  economics  and  It  gets  a  little 
complicated,  and  people  do  not  under- 
stand it  Permit  me  to  use  a  simple 
analogy 

We  went  on  a  credit  card  economy 
and  began  tax  p<3licies  just  like  this 
credit  card  I  pay  18  percent  on  this 
credit  card:  18  percent  Well,  let  us  say 
we  went  out  and  we  spent  all  we  could 
on  our  credit  card,  and  we  raised  the 
limit  We  went  to  our  bank  and  we 
said  "I  had  a  $1,000  limit.  Now  I  need 
a  $2,000  limit    ■ 

And  they  said,    'Fine;  go  ahead  " 

I  said,  "Well,  now  I  am  up  to  $2,000  I 
need  a  $4,000  limit  '  They  said.  Go 
ahead  ■■  And  now  I  have  to  start  paying 
the  bills  on  my  credit  card,  and  I  find 
out  I  cannot  pay  them  So  then  what 
do  I  do''  I  sell  my  car,  I  get  a  little  cap- 
ital, and  I  pay  off  a  little  of  my  credit 
card  bill.  Well.  I  am  still  behind,  and  so 
I  sell  all  my  furniture,  and  pay  a  little 
bit  more. 

It  helps  out  for  a  couple  of  months, 
but  I  am  still  not  above  water  So  I  sell 
my  house,  pay  off  some  more  But  the 
18  percent  la  still  eating  me  up  And  so 
now  what  do  I  do"  I  rent  a  house;  I  rent 
my  furniture,  and  I  rent  m.y  car  And  I 
am  still  paying  on  my  credit  card  That 
is  what  the  Reagan-Bush  policies  and 
Gramm-Rudman  have  done  to  America 
They  are  turning  us  into  a  country  of 
renters  and  Interest  payers,  rather 
than  owners  and  true  capitalists,  in  our 
country 

The  mismanagement  of  the  U.S. 
economy  over  the  last  10  years  has 
done  that  to  us.  made  us  a  nation  of 
renters  and  interest  payers,  and  shift- 
ing the  wealth  of  America  from  the 
middle  class  to  the  wealthy  few 

You  can  look  at  the  statistics,  they 
are  all  out  there.  And  now  we  have 
Gramm-Rudman,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  this  phony  thing 
I  never  did  I  never  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman  because  I  saw  it  for  what  it 
was,  treating  cancer  with  cocaine,  not 
getting  at  the  root  causes  of  the  defi- 
cit We  need  honest  budgeting.  We  need 
honest  spending  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  real  people  in  America. 
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President  Bush  stood  on  the  House 
floor  the  other  night  and  said  we  have 
to  spend  more  on  education,  health,  in- 
frastructure, research  and  develop- 
ment, alternate  energy.  Did  he  tell  us 
how  he  was  going  to  pay  for  it?  No,  He 
did  not  mention  how  he  was  going  to 
pay  for  it.  Put  it  on  the  credit  card, 
folks.  And  then  have  Gramm-Rudman, 
that  will  not  let  us  address  the  real 
needs  of  people  out  there  who  are  hurt 
by  a  recession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
.-kDAiviS).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  SASSER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  charge  that  the  passage  of  this  res- 
olution might  have  a  negative  effect  on 
Social  Security.  Nobody  in  this  body  is 
a  stronger  prop)onent  of  defending  So- 
cial Security  than  this  Senator.  No 
Senator  is  more  interested  in  assuring 
that  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  re- 
mains solvent. 

The  continuation  of  Gramm-Rudman 
pushes  the  Congress  to  take  short-term 
actions  and  escalates  the  true  long- 
term  cost  of  solving  problems.  It  also 
pushes  those  costs  into  the  future. 
That  is  what  endangers  Social  Secu- 
rity . 

So.  while  I  recognize  the  arguments 
of  those  who  say  p>erhaps  we  have  to 
pass  this.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  The  American  people 
understand.  They  know  this  is  phony; 
they  know  it  is  fraudulent.  They  know 
and  are  demanding  it  is  time  we  stand 
up  here  and  have  honest  budgeting, 
honest  spending,  honest  revenues  to 
address  the  real  needs  in  this  country. 

The  recession  is  here.  It  is  real.  Peo- 
ple are  hurting.  Working  people  are 
hurting  Our  small  business  people  are 
hurting  We  cannot  bury  our  heads  in 
the  sand  and  go  along  with  this  phony 
Gramm-Rudman  any  longer.  That  is 
why  this  Senator  is  going  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  resolution,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  phoniness  and 
fraudulent  aspects  of  this  Gramm-Rud- 
man bill  that  came  up  in  the  1980's.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask,  will  5  minutes  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  will  more  than  accom- 
modate him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  I  yield  him  4 
minutes.  If  5  is  too  much.  I  will  yield 
him  4. 


Social   Security  trust  funds  from  the 
Federal  budget. 

Last  year,  I  thought  we  had  finally 
achieved  success.  Not  only  did  we  truly 
remove  the  trust  funds  from  the  budg- 
et, we  also  built  a  firewall  around  the 
funds  to  prevent  future  raiding. 

The  firewall  allows  any  Senator  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  a  budget 
resolution  or  any  legislation  that 
would  irresponsibly  spend  down  the 
trust  funds.  That  point  of  order  can 
only  be  overridden  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senate;  it  provides  strong 
protection  for  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem and  mandates  honest  budgeting 
practices. 

The  joint  resolution  presently  under 
consideration  would  waive  the  points 
of  order  available  to  protect  Social  Se- 
curity. The  joint  resolution  would  once 
again  leave  Social  Security  exposed. 
Our  best  effort  in  a  decade  to  guaran- 
tee retirement  security  and  to  create 
real  national  savings  would  be  dead  be- 
fore leaving  the  starting  gate. 

Any  Member  who  casts  a  vote  for 
this  resolution  casts  a  vote  to  threaten 
the  solvency  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  A  vote  in  favor  of  this  res- 
olution undermines  our  commitment 
that  millions  of  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans  will  continue  to  receive 
their  retirement  or  disability  benefits 
each  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
unanimously  opposes  passage  of  the 
resolution.  Our  bipartisan  leadership 
opposes  passage.  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  chorus  of  those  crying  out 
for  fiscal  responsibility  in  our  current 
time  of  need.  We  must  stand  firm 
against  the  temptation  of  deficit 
spending  and  the  raiding  of  Social  Se- 
curity assets. 

The  original  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Budget  Act  designed  autom.atic 
waivers  of  budgetary  points  of  order  to 
allow  emergency  deficit  spending  in 
times  of  severe  fiscal  crisis.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  are  currently  facing 
difficulties  in  our  economy.  Our 
present  situation  does  not.  however, 
justify  backing  away  from  our  firm 
commitment  to  saving  now  for  the  fu- 
ture retirement  and  economic  security 
of  our  society. 

Accumulating  real  savings  in  the 
trust  funds  not  only  ensures  that  bene- 
fits will  be  paid,  it  also  generates  cap- 
ital growth — capital  needed  to  sustain 
a  competitive  economy.  CBO  projects 
that  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
will  accumulate  a  real  surplus  of  $63 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1991  and  $552  bil- 
lion through  fiscal  year  1996.  By 
waiving  budgetary  points  of  order,  this 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  President 
pro  tempore,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  and  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]. 

On  January  23,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  informed  Congress  that 
the  country  was  in  a  recession.  That 
notice  triggered  the  introduction  of 
this  resolution. 

The  majority  leader  was  required  by 
section  268(a)(ri  of  the  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings  Act  to  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  suspending  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings  deficit  tairgets  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1991  and  for  fis- 
cal year  1992.  Enactment  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  also  preclude  sequester  or- 
ders for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992;  it 
would  suspend  points  of  order  under  ti- 
tles III  and  TV  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  and  it  would  suspend  the 
spending  caps  and  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  last  year's  bipartisan  budget 
agreement  against  committees  exceed- 
ing their  allocations,  and  would  sus- 
pend the  requirement  that  outlays 
should  not  exceed  receipts  for  a  fiscal 
year. 

I  oppose  this  resolution  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  enactment  of  Senat* 
Joint  Resolution  44  would  suspend  for 
fiscal  years  1991  and  1992  the  spending 
caps  and  enforcement  mechanisms  that 
were  agreed  to  in  the  budget  summit 
This  would  totally  eliminate  any 
chance  of  maintaining  fiscal  discipline 
at  a  time  when  Dr.  Reischauer's  latest 
deficit  projections  show  an  on-budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1991  of  $360  bil- 
lion, and  an  on-budget  deficit  of  $364 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1992.  These  pro- 
jections, I  might  add,  do  not  include 
the  costs  of  Desert  Storm. 

So,  we  are  looking  at  huge  deficits 
for  fiscal  years  1991  and  1992,  despite 
the  savings  that  were  made  by  the 
budget  summit  agreement.  Addition- 
ally, both  CBO  and  0MB  expect  this  to 
be  a  mild  and  short  recession,  in  great 
measure  depending  upon  what  happens 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  how  costly  that 
exercise  will  be  and  how  long  we  will  be 
there. 

In  a  recent  report  to  Congress.  CBO's 
budget  projections  assume  that  the  re- 
cession will  end  by  this  spring.  After 
that,  according  to  the  CBO,  prospects 
for  a  solid  recovery  with  low  inflation 
are  good. 

If  CBO  and  OMB  are  accurate  in  their 
projections,  the  remedy  to  recession 
provided  by  this  resolution  would  be 
excessive.  We  should  not  suspend  our 


„,  ^  crucial  source  of  national  savings  could 

Mr    HEINZ    As  always,  the  ranking  be  poured  down  the  rathole  of  deficit  deficit  targets  and  enforcement  mecha- 

mlnorlty  member  of  the  Budget  Com-  spending.  nisms  for  2  fiscal  years  in  order  to  eaae 

mlttee  Is  economical.  Mr,  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  a  recession  that  may  have  ended  in  the 

Mr   President.  I  have  worked  for  the  to  vote  against  this  resolution.  spring         of         this         year.         Any 

past  8  years  for  a  cause  I  consider  cru-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who  antirecessionary    appropriations    that 

cial  to  the  preservation  of  the  Social  yields   time''   The   Senator  from   Ten-  we  might  enact  would  be  too  late  to 

Security  system;  namely,  removing  the  nessee.  help  fight  a  recession  that  was  over. 
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Additionally.  If  CBO  and  OMH  projee 
tlons  are  Incorrect  and  if  recession  con- 
tinues Into  succeedintf  quarters,  there 
will  be  ample  opportunit.v  to  revisit 
this  Issue  The  same  provision.s  of  the 
Budijet  Act  that  tritfRered  the  p«'ndinK 
resolution  will  trlKjfer  another  «urh 
resolution  in  April,  if  either  CHO  or 
OMB  project  a  continued  recession  in 
the  Seconal  ijuarter  of  1991.  or  if  the 
Commerce  Department  reports  tw<i 
consecutive  quarters  of  less  th.iii  I  ^ht 
cent  growth. 

Furthermore,  suspension  of  GRH  tar- 
grets  for  2  years  under  present  cir- 
cumstances may  cause  the  financial 
markets  t<j  react  negatively  The  P>d 
eral  Reserve  miRht,  be  forced  to  raise 
Interest  rates,  rather  than  lower  them. 
If  Consrress  acta  in  a  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible way  I  am  hopeful  that  the  OMB 
and  the  CBO  are  correct  in  their  deter- 
mlnati(ms  that  this  could  well  be  a  rel- 
atively mild  and  short  recession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's .S  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr    SASSKR    Mr.   President.   I  yield 
the     distinguished     Senator     an     addl 
tlonal  '^  minutes 

Mr  BYRD  I  thank  the  Senator  .Mr 
I'resident,  whether  their  forecasts 
prove  to  be  accurate  may  well  depend 
in  part  on  the  lenKth  and  cost,  its  1  .say. 
of  Desert  Storm  We  are.  of  course, 
hopeful  that  the  war  will  end  quickly 
and  that  our  allies  will  make  Rood  on 
their  commitments,  make  Rood  on 
their  promises,  to  p<iy  for  the  lion's 
share  of  the  losts  of  the  war  They 
really  ought  to  pay  for  all  of  It.  There 
will  be  time  to  discuss  that  In  future 
days.  But  we  must  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  If  conditions  change  and  It  be- 
comes obvious  that  the  recession  will 
continue  beyond  current  projections. 
we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  again  So  for  now,  it  is 
premature  and  unnecessary  to  enact 
such  a  resolution 

Mr  President,  wc  entei'cd  into  an 
agreement  at  the  summit,  and  we 
ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  keep 
our  part  of  that  agreement  The  admin- 
istration should  do  everything  it  can  to 
fully  keep  its  side  We  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  keep  our  side  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  hesitate  to  think  what  would 
happen  in  this  Senate  if  we  should  re 
move  the  GRH  budgetary  restraints,  if 
we  removed  those  60-vote  points  of 
order,  there  would  be  ihaos  in  here 

My  confidence  In  the  courage  and 
backbone  and  the  will  of  this  Senate  to 
stand  in  the  face  of  special  interest 
gTOupe  has  been  greatly  thinned  in  re- 
cent times 

I  can  remember  one  or  two  votes  just 
last  year-  I  will  not  be  spet:ific  about  it 
right  now  -when  I  saw  this  Senate  turn 
and  run  for  the  doors,  everybody,  find 
the  fire  escapes,  get  out  rjuickly.  do  ni>t 
take  a  stand  here  If  we  remove  these 
budgetary  restraint's,  we  will  see  that 
happening  more  and  more  in  this  Sen 
ate.  We  have  to  show  ourselves  to  be 


fiscally  resp<insible  I  am  thankful  that 
we  have  these  restraint.*  that  enable  us 
to  stand  up  against  the  pressures  that 
will  come  If  we  open  the  gates  and  re- 
move these  points  of  order    It  will   be 

Katie  bar  the  dour 

So.  Mr  President,  I  hnpc  that  the 
Senate  will  give  a  resounding  no  vote 
to  this  resolution  Let  us  send  the  word 
that  we  want  to  be  fiscally  responsible 
and  that  we  intend  to  be  fiscally  re- 
sp<insitile. 

Mr      President.     I    congratulate     the 
chairman  and  ranking  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  all  other  mem 
b»'r>i  of  the  committee,  and  I  yield  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFKICKR  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hits  cxpufd  Who  yields 
time"* 

Mr  DOMENICI  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  our  side'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK  ^^veIve- 
and-a-half  minutes 

Mr  poMKNICI  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes 

How  much  does  the  Senator  from 
(Oklahoma  desire''  Four  minutes  to  the 
.'-if'nator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  President,  before  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  leaves,  might  I  thank 
him  for  his  statement  here  today.  I 
agree  precisely  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said  I  cannot  imagine  what  will 
happ^'n  if  we  do  not.  have  mandated  re 
straint.8.  and.  I  will  add.  the  Congress, 
not  just  the  Senate  to  his  statement. 

Frankly,  in  some  areas.  I  believe  he 
is  right  in  saying  we  have  a  deal  and  it 
runs  down  Pennsylvania  .\venue  There 
will  be  nothing  worse  for  America  than 
for  us  to  tell  everyone  expecting  recov- 
ery and  growth  that  we  have  turned 
this  economy  loose  with,  in  essence, 
the  first  one  to  the  trough  has  the  best 
deal;  they  win,  if  they  can  get  the 
President  on  board  Besides,  we  prob 
ably  will  not  get  things  done  on  time 

Before  I  get  off  the  subject  of  ad 
dressing  my  good  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  let 
me  say.  he  has  a  personal  interest  in 
some  of  these  because  we  worked  for 
weeks  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that 
while  that  was  not  all  done  at  one 
time  It  is  logical  and  reasonable  and 
imposes  restraint  where  none  wna  It 
was  all  in  appropriations  once.  It  is 
spread  out  where  it  ought  to  be  Those 
who  have  entitlements  get  a  little  re- 
straint here.  If  they  want  to  spend. 
they  have  to  pay  for  it  and  we  do  not 
have  to  take  it  out  of  education  We 
take  it  out  of  their  program.  That  is  an 
exciting  idea  That  is  in  here 

I  just  want  to  say  I  think  he  is  right 
1  will  add  by  siiying  we  are  not  going  to 
adopt  this    I  hope  we  are  saying  we  are 
going  to  enforce  the  agreement    I  hop*.' 
It  IS  both  ways 

Mr    B'^'RD    I  thank  the  .Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 


Mr  NICKLES  Mr  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Do- 
MKNici  from  New  Mexico  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  I  likewise  would  like 
to  be  recorded  in  opposition  to  waiving 
the  re8traint.s  that  we  have  in  the 
budget  package  I.  for  one.  think  the 
restraints  are  minimal,  but  we  cer- 
t<iinly  should  not  waive  them. 

We  have  a  very  significant  problem 
The  deficit  is  growing,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing out  of  control  It  needs  to  be  con- 
tained We  have  not  done  a  good 
enough  job  The  deficit  last  year,  Mr 
President,  was  $220  billion  The  year 
before,  it  wius  J153  billion.  That  Is  a  43- 
[)ercent  increase  in  the  deficit  in  1 
year   That  was  between  1989  and  1990 

Some  may  ask.  "Why  did  it  grow'' 
Were  revenues  not  growing  enough'' " 
Revenues  grew  4  1  percent,  hut  expendi- 
tures grew  at  9  4  percent  So  we  had 
total  expenditures  growing  well  above 
the  rate  of  inflation,  almost  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation,  in  a  lot  of  areas 

Again,  to  my  colleagues  I  say.  the 
deficit  is  growing;  it  is  growing  very 
rapidly;  it  is  also  growing  in  the  first 
(juarter  of  fiscal  year  1991  I  will  give 
you  those  figures  as  well. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
deficit  is  23  percent  more  than  it  was 
for  the  first  quarter  of  last  year.  Actu- 
ally, we  find  expenditures  have  grown, 
the  3  months  this  year  compared  to  the 
first  3  months  of  last  year.  13  8  percent 
Revenues  have  grown  at  10  9  percent 
first,  quarter  to  first  quarter  That  is 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1991  com- 
pared to  1990  So  we  have  revenues 
growing  at  10  percent.  But  expendi- 
tures are  growing  at  13,8  percent,  over 
twice  the  rate  of  inflation.  So  we  have 
not  been  successful  at  reducing  spend- 
ing Mainly  because  of  RTC  and  de- 
fense, 

I  am  going  to  have  printed  in  the 
RtxoRD  these  charts  that  show  month 
by  month  our  outlays,  our  revenues, 
and  how  those  have  grown  and  also  the 
relating  deficit. 

But  looking  at  the  figures  for  last 
year,  where,  as  I  mentioned  t)efore.  we 
had  expenditures  growing  by  9.4  per- 
cent, we  have  it  broken  down  by  agen- 
cy I  noticed  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  a  4  8-percent  reduc- 
tion I  noticed  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  military,  actual  outlays 
went  down  by  1  7  percent,  actually  re- 
duced outlays  m  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  military,  a  reduction  of  over 
S5  billion  The  list  shows  other  in- 
creases, total  Increase  of  expenditures 
In  1990.  we  actually  spent  5107  billion 
more  than  we  did  in  1989.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  deficit  has  continued  to 
grow  because  expenditures  are  growing 
at  more  than  the  rate  of  infiation.  ac- 
tually in  this  case,  almost  twice  the 
rate  of  inflation 

I  was  pleased-and  probably  one  of 
the  things  the  President  said  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  that  I  per- 
sonally thought  was  very   much  need- 
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ed^he  said  In  his  budget  he  would 
work  to  see  that  expenditures  grew  at 
less  than  the  rate  of  infiation.  If  we  do 
that,  we  will  be  taking  a  giant  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  path  that 
we  are  on  for  this  fiscal  year.  Expendi- 
tures, as  I  said  already,  for  the  first  3 
months  are  growing  at  13.8  percent, 
over  twice  the  rate  of  inflation.  When 


we  look  at  the  various  categories,  we 
see  in  Health  and  Human  Services,  ex- 
penditures grew  7.7  E>ercent;  that  is  517 
billion.  Looking  at  the  Department  of 
Treasury,  that  is  interest  on  the  debt, 
we  actually  spent  $24  billion  more  this 
year  than  we  did  last  year.  That  is  a  10- 
year  increase.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

I  will  include  these  for  the  Record 
for    my    colleagues    and    also    for    the 


public's  information  so  they  can  see  ex- 
actly where  the  money  is  that  we  are 
spending  and  also  the  growth  and  out- 
lays which,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  reai 
sources  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  these  items  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr  SASSER  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Olilahoma  has  come  around 
to  the  view  of  supporting  the  agree- 
ments we  entered  into  last  fall  which 
were  contained  in  the  budget  agree- 
ment. 

Last  fall,  when  the  distinguished 
raniclng  member.  Senator  DoMENlci. 
and  I  were  struggling  hard  to  try  to 
persuade  our  colleagues  of  the 
rlghtness  of  this  budget  agreement, 
which  put  a  limitation  on  spending, 
which  put  caps  on  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  and  on  defense  spend- 
ing, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Olflahoma  could  not  see  his  way  to  sup- 
port us  at  that  time.  But  I  am  pleased 
that  he  now  sees  the  validity 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yleW 

Mr.  SASSER.  No.  I  will  not  yield 
until  I  finish. 

or  some  of  the  arguments  we  were 
making  at  that  time. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  in  Federal 
spending,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  knows,  when  he  cites 
the  growth  in  outlays  and  lays  them 
down  against  the  growth  in  revenues. 


the  fastest  growing  component  in  the 
Federal  budget  is  interest. 

In  fiscal  year  1991.  it  Is  projected  we 
will  pay  $198  billion  in  net  interest,  an 
increase  of  almost  $16  billion  over  fis- 
cal year  1990.  By  1992.  we  will  pay  over 
$200  billion  in  net  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  fastest  growing  component  is  in- 
terest. But  also  included  in  these  1991 
outlays  are  funding  for  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation,  which  I  would  sub- 
mit is  the  result  of  almost  a  decade  of 
negligence  in  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry, something  that  we  knew  need- 
ed attention  but  for  which  attention 
was  not  given. 

We  are  going  to  be  confronted  on  the 
floor  in  the  not  too  distant  future  with 
the  necessity  for  paying  for  military 
operations  in  the  Middle  East.  When 
that  comes  before  the  body.  I  wonder 
who  among  us  is  going  to  rise  and  say. 
"Gentleman  and  ladies  of  the  Senate, 
distinguished  Senators,  let  us  not  put 
this  on  the  national  debt:  let  us  not  put 
this  burden  on  subsequent  generations, 
let  us  do  something  about  paying  for 
this  legitimate  military  expenditure  in 
the  Middle  E^ast," 

I  dare  say  we  will  hear  that  from  no 
Member  of  this  body:  certainly  not 
from  anyone  that  I  can  think  of  at  the 
present  time. 


So  I  would  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  agree  with  his 
views  that  this  deficit  is  spinning  out 
of  control,  it  is  growing  too  large,  and 
I  hope  that  as  we  move  into  the  days 
and  weeks  ahead  of  trying  to  control 
and  deal  with  this  deficit  we  can  look 
to  the  support  of  our  friend  from  Okla- 
homa in  that  regard 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thf»  lime 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  DOMENICl  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  seeking 
recognition.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator 

The  PRESiniNG  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  yields  I  minute 
to  the  Senato'-  from  Oklahoma.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr  NICKLES  Mr  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico.  1  would 
like  to  clarify  a  couple  of  things  that 
were  mentioned  by  my  colleague  and 
friend.  Senator  Sasser  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  did  not  support  the  package  last 
year  because  I  did  not  think  it  was  a 
good  enough  package  The  pai  kage 
does  have  some  minimal  restraints  We 
should  not  rep«'al  those  retraints  .My 
argument  for  opp<i;-ing  the  package  last 
year  was  it  did  not  do  enough  to  cur- 
tail spending  We  are  seeing  that  hap- 
pen today.  The  growth  in  spt^nding  for 
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the  first  3  months  this  year  is  13.8  per- 
cent, over  twice  the  rate  of  inflation.  I 
think  that  is  loo  high. 

I  do  not  think  the  solution  is  to  re- 
peal minimal  restraints  enacted  last 
year.  I  am  glad  we  have  some  re- 
straints. I  hope  eventually  they  will 
start  working.  We  should  not  repeal 
those.  Bui  we  should  be  working  to 
curtail  the  growth  of  spending  in  all 
areas.  That  requires  more  courage  than 
we  have  seen  in  the  past 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people  say  we 
should  not  look  at  the  budget  this 
year.  I  do  not  think  that  is  acceptable. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  repealing  the  minimal  re- 
straints in  the  current  package. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  have'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four  and 
a  half  minute.s.  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennes.see  has  expired 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  say.  there  not  being  very  much 
time  remaining,  if  there  is  anyone  on 
the  Republican  side  who  wants  a 
minute  or  two.  if  they  want  to  get  here 
quickly.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  wind  this  up  on 
our  side  and  put  in  a  quorum  call  mo- 
mentarily in  case  someone  wants  to 
use  that  "last  couple  minutes. 

Let  me  talk  about  Social  Security 
and  the  firewall  for  a  moment,  because 
It  was  brought  up.  I  do  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  makes  a  good 
point.  This  resolution  is  not  discrete. 
It  does  not  say  some  points  of  order 
will  remain  and  are  good.  It  does  not 
say  some  caps  are  good  and  will  re- 
main It  says  they  all  go  for  a  period  of 
time.  So  you  cannot  pick  and  choose 
when  you  vote  on  this. 

If  you  vote  to  support  waiving  them, 
you  vote  to  waive  that  firewall, 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  put  this 
firewall  in.  the  process  whereby  you 
need  a  supermajority  to  change  the 
basic  strengths  that  underpin  Social 
Security's  availability  m  the  future. 
That  idea  is  an  idea  whose  time  had 
come  when  we  decided  to  build  sur- 
pluses of  the  magnitude  we  have.  With- 
out it,  the  surplusses  could  be  spent 
with  a  majority  vote  and  could  be  used 
under  circumstances  that  would  seri- 
ously violate  the  original  purpose  So  1 
am  proud  to  have  been  part  of  the 
original  bill  and  to  have  come  up  with 
the  firewall  concept  that  others  per- 
fected 

Let  me  close  by  saying  to  the  Senate 
I  hope  a  compelling  majority  of  those 
who  vote  not  to  adopt  this  resolution 
have  their  eyes  wide  open  and  we  are 
voting  to  enforce  that  summit  agree- 
ment, with  its  difficulties,  with  its 
caps,  with  its  points  of  order,  with  all 
of  those  things  we  were  able  to  put  in 
to  restrain  the  voracious  appetite  that 
we  have  to  spend  more  than  we  have 


year  after  year  and  not  pay  for  what  we 
spend.  I  think  it  is  a  good  restraint 
package  and  we  ought  not  undo  it. 
There  is  no  just  reason 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  joint 
resolution  to  suspend  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  because  of  poor  economic 
growth  is  the  first,  though  certainly 
not  the  last,  serious  challenge  to  last 
year's  budget  agreement. 

No  one.  including  the  President,  will 
argue  that  we  are  not  in  the  middle  of 
tough  economic  times — he  made  that 
clear  in  his  Sute  of  the  Union  Address. 
No.  the  real  question  is  whether  a  re- 
cession is  the  right  time  to  throw  fiscal 
responsibility  out  the  door. 

For  most  Americans,  the  answer  is 
simple.  Tough  times  for  them,  means 
cutting  out  luxuries  and  postponing  ne- 
cessities, and  they  expect  no  less  from 
us. 

To  our  credit.  Congress  and  the 
President  hunkered  down  last  year  and 
made  some  tough  choices  to  cut  the 
budget  a  record  $500  billion  We  made 
real,  long-term  cuts  m  entitlement 
programs,  we  capped  discretionary 
spending,  and  yes,  we  raised  taxes.  But 
more  importantly,  we  added  tight 
budget  enforcement  procedures  to 
Gramm-Rudman-Holhngs  to  make  sure 
the  spending  cuts  were  carried  out 

There  were  those  on  this  side  who 
said  that  the  budget  agreement  was 
just  another  attempt  to  heap  more 
taxes  on  the  Am-encan  public.  Many 
Republicans  believed  that  at  the  first 
t  onvenient  opportunity  Democrats 
would  ditch  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures and  use  the  new  taxes  to  finance 
higher  and  higher  Federal  spending. 

Well.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  these 
predictions  are  so  far  unfounded.  Yes, 
we  are  faced  with  a  vote  on  suspending 
GRH,  but  this  time,  the  Democrat  lead- 
ership has  joined  forces  with  Repub- 
licans to  oppose  removing  budget  en- 
forcement controls. 

It  is  quite  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of 
the  budget  agreement,  that  Democrats 
and  Republicans  are  united  in  their  de- 
termination to  enforce  the  agreement 
even  during  these  most  difficult  eco- 
nomic times,  I  hope  you  will  join  us  m 
voting  "no"  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 44, 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues,  I  rise  today  to  praise 
spending  constraints — not  to  bury 
them.  Because  the  resolution  before  us 
would  bury  the  constraints  created  by 
last  years  budget  agreement,  I  will 
vote  against  it.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 


We  are  considermg  this  resolution 
because  we  are  officially  in  a  recession. 
AnA  normally  we  respond  to  a  reces- 
sion by  increasing  spending  to  meet 
human  needs  and  stimulate  economic 
growth.  But  these  are  not  normal 
times — we  can  not  increase  deficit 
spending  because  it  has  already  passed 
the  bounds  of  rationality. 

Yesterday,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  issued  its  annual  report  on  the 
budget  outlook.  Its  short-term  forecast 
was  bad  news:  A  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
:992  approaching  $300  billion.  And  that 
already  excessively  large  figure  doesn't 
count  the  unknown— but  undoubtedly 
large — off-budget  costs  for  Operation 
Desert  Storm  and  the  $200  billion  or 
more  we  expect  to  need  to  bail  out 
failed  S&L's  and  banks  over  the  next  2 
years. 

Happily,  CBO's  longer  range  projec- 
tions contained  a  glimmer  of  hope.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  report: 

Last  fails  budget  agreement  significantly 
curbed  future  deficits  In  total,  the  agree- 
ment trimmed  deficits  over  the  1991  tC'  1995 
period  by  J482  billion  About  two-thirds  of 
the  reduction  is  already  in  p'lace,  through  a 
combination  of  tax  increases,  spending  cuts, 
and  savings  on  debt  service  The  rest  must 
still  be  accomplished  by  passing  annual  ap- 
propriation bills  that  comply  with  discre- 
tionary spending  caps 

CBO's  promise  of  significantly 
curbed"  future  deficits  is  a  function  of 
the  fact  that  almost  $300  billion  of  the 
deficit  reduction  achieved  m  last 
year's  budget  agreement  is  already 
iocked  in.  That  $300  billion  represents 
financial  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  our 
constituents — tax  increases  and  benefit 
cuts  that  were  made  permanent  in  last 
year's  reconciliation  bill. 

The  remaining  $200  billion  m  savings 
promised  by  the  agreement  are  up  to 
us.  These  savings  depend  on  Congress 
and  the  admiinistration  sticking  to  the 
spending  targets  agreed  on  last  year. 

Our  constituents  have  done  their 
share  Today,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  start  doing  ours.  By  defeating  this 
resolution,  we  can  demonstrate  the 
Senate's  willingness  to  keep  our  end  of 
the  deficit  reduction  deal. 

If  we  do,  there  are  real  benefits  avail- 
able to  us.  According  to  CBO,  if  we 
keep  the  promises  we  made  last  year, 
we  could  have  a  deficit  in  1995  that  is 
under  $100  billion  for  the  first  time  in 
15  years— a  deficit  that  is  under  1  per- 
cent of  GNP  for  the  first  timie  in  20 
years 

Given  that  incentive,  why  would  we 
even  consider  waiving  the  law"'  Well. 
Congress  and  the  President— like  all 
politicians— love  to  spend  money.  We 
spend  on  worthy  causes,  on  our  pet  pro- 
grams, on  growth  incentives,  on  our 
constituents.  But  as  much  as  we  love 
spending,  we  must  love  our  country 
more. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  overspend- 
ing is  a  senous  threat  to  the  well-being 
of  our  country  The  1980's— the  deficit 
decade— was    a    period    of   growth,    but 
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not  a  period  of  t^ain  for  most  Ameri- 
cans. While  GNP  jfrowth  was  steady, 
fixed  Investment  slowed,  real  earninfrs 
fell,  per  capita  Income  stagnated  The 
U.S  economy  tfrew.  but  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  no  better  off  for  it. 

In  fact,  we've  entered  the  1990's  in  a 
precarious  economic  situation  Our  fi- 
nancial system  Is  strained,  (fovernment 
and  private  enterprise  are  immobilized 
by  record  levels  of  debt,  interest  piiy- 
ments  on  the  Federal  debt  eat  up  14  7 
cents  of  every  Federal  tax  dollar. 

Let  me  expand  on  that  last  statistic 
The  Federal  Government  paid  $184  bil- 
lion in  interest  on  it.s  debt  last  year 
That  makes  exp^'nditures  on  interest 
the  third  largest  item  in  our  budget, 
trailing  only  defense  and  Social  Secu- 
rity spending  We  spend  almost  20 
times  more  on  interest  payments  than 
we  do  on  Head  Start,  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  secondary  education  com- 
bined. 

We  worked  hard  to  get  a  budget  bill 
last  year,  and  that  bill  will  make  our 
budget  work  less  contentious  this  year 
But  that  is  no  reason  to  lose  sight  of 
the  lasting  damage  deficits  and  debt 
are  doing  to  our  economy. 

Unfortunately,  right  now,  there  is 
very  little  forcing  us  to  stick  to  the 
hard  work  of  deficit  reduction  The 
budget  process  reforms  we  passed  last 
year  allow  us  to  focus  on  achievable 
spending  targets  and  to  forget  the  bot- 
tom line  deficit  That  was  a  serious 
mistake  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  respond  to  events  that  threaten  this 
Nations  economic  health  whether 
those  threats  are  of  our  own  making  or 
not  We  have  a  dut.v  to  respond  to  this 
year's  record  deficit — even  if  it  is  pri- 
marily the  result  of  the  uncontrollable 
costs  of  war  and  deposit  Insurance  obli- 
gations 

To  be  fair.  Congress  isn't  alone  in 
overlooking  the  country's  disturbing 
bottom  line.  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  the  President  talked  about 
several  new  domestic  programs-- and 
neglected  to  explain  how  he  planned  to 
pay  for  them.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  the 
deficit  under  control,  we  will  need 
leadership  from  the  White  House.  And 
leadership  means  acknowledging  that 
spending  initiatives  whether  they  be 
Democratic  or  Republican  increase 
the  deficit  if  they  are  not  paid  for 

According  to  an  article  in  this  week's 
Congressional  Quarterly,  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  dead  as  an  issue  this  year.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  reports  of  this 
death  are  greatly  exaggerated.  We 
must  keep  our  eyes  on  the  bottom  line. 
We  owe  that  to  the  people  who  have  al- 
ready contributed  to  deficit  reduction 
with  higher  taxes  We  owe  it  to  our 
many  con.stituents  who  did  not  share 
in  the  lopsided  prosperity  of  the  1980's. 
.And  we  owe  it  to  the  United  States 
which,  if  unshackled  from  the  con- 
straints of  massive  debt,  could  become 
again      an      overwhelming      economic 


power.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mr  DURENBERGER  Mr  President. 
I  rise  to  sp>eak  in  opp<isition  to  the  res- 
olution suspending  the  enforcement 
targets  contained  in  the  Gramm-Rud- 
man  balanced  budget  law  The  predi- 
cate for  this  resolution  is  contained  in 
section  258(ai(2)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1986.  Under  the  terms  of  that  section, 
the  enforcement  targets  can  be  waived 
when  either  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  [CBO]  or  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  [OMB]  projects  real 
economic  growth  to  be  less  than  zero 
for  two  consecutive  quarters. 

The  economic  downturn  that  began 
last  fall  was  recently  confirmed  by 
both  CBO  and  OMB.  Last  week,  the 
Commerce  Department  repKjrted  that 
real  GNP  dropped  by  more  than  2  per- 
cent in  the  last  quarter  of  1990.  Both 
CBO  and  OMB  have  already  stated  that 
when  the  economic  results  from  the 
last  quarter  are  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  projections  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1991.  our  economy  will  have 
suffered  two  consecutive  quarters  of 
negative  economic  growth. 

In  light  of  the  economic  downturn, 
should  we  therefor  waive  the  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  contAined  in 
Gramm-Rudman''  Should  we  give  up  on 
the  carefully  crafted  5-year  budget 
package  that  took  months  to  work  out 
last  year"  In  this  Senator's  view,  it  is 
far  too  early  to  give  up  on  our  efforts 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  because  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  temporary  slow- 
down in  the  economy 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  CBO  pub- 
lished its  annual  "Economic  and  Budg- 
et Outlook"  in  which  it  issued  its  eco- 
nomic forecast  for  the  fiscal  years  1992 
through  1996.  In  that  report,  CBO 
states  that.  "The  U.S.  economy  has 
slipped  into  its  ninth  recession  of  the 
postwar  period  "  However,  in  the  view 
of  the  experts  at  CBO  "This  recession 
will  probably  be  milder  than  the  aver- 
age downturn  and  will  end  by  mid- 
year." In  support  of  this  conclusion, 
CBO  cites  four  fundamental  factors 

First,  inventories  are  relatively  low 
compared  with  sales,  and  reductions  in 
orders  are  therefore  less  likely  than  in 
previous  recessions. 

Second,  real  exports  are  expected  to 
remain  strong  as  a  result  of  the  dol- 
lar's decline  and  a  healthy  growth  in 
foreign  demand; 

Third,  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
not  likely  to  generate  large  disruptions 
in  oil  supplies;  and 

Fourth,  inflation  is  lower  than  at  the 
onset  of  earlier  recessions,  thereby  per- 
mitting a  further  easing  of  monetary 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  while  no  one  can 
project  the  future  with  certainty,  there 
appears  to  be  a  consensus  among  near- 
ly all  economists  that  while  this  will 
be  a  painful  recession,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  this  will  be  a  fairly  short 


recession.  Most  experts  seem  to  agree 
that  the  economy  could  begin  to  show 
real  signs  of  an  upturn  by  mid-spring. 

In  light  of  these  economic  forecasts, 
should  we  in  the  Congress  essentially 
abandon  all  fiscal  discipline?  That  is 
what  we  would  be  doing  if  we  voted  to 
approve  this  resolution.  We  would 
abandon  all  caps  on  defense  spending 
that  were  put  in  place  last  year.  We 
would  abandon  the  caps  on  domestic 
discretionary  spending  and  foreign  as- 
sistance. We  will  have  given  up  on  the 
entire  notion  underlying  last  year's 
budget  agreement,  namely  that  this 
Government  is  moving  in  the  direction 
of  a  pay-as-.you-go  budget 

If  we  suspend  the  enforcement  mech- 
anisms underlying  Gramm-Rudman 
today,  we  will  have  to  live  with  that 
decision  far  longer  than  the  life  of  this 
recession  If  we  suspend  these  rules, 
the  suspension  period  would  last  until 
the  first  fiscal  year  beginning  at  least 
12  months  after  the  resolution  is  en- 
acted Therefore,  a  suspension  resolu- 
tion adopted  today  will  stay  in  effect 
until  October  1992— the  start  of  fiscal 
year  1993. 

Mr  President,  if  we  adopt  this  reso- 
lution, we  will  send  a  message  to  the  fi- 
nancial markets  of  the  world  that  we 
have  abandoned  any  commitment  to 
reducing  spending  We  will  open  the 
floodgates  for  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing without  recourse  to  revenues  to 
pay  for  such  spending.  The  net  result 
could  be  a  precipitous  drop  in  the  dol- 
lar with  concomitant  pressure  on  inter- 
est rates  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  not  going  to 
be  a  prolonged  recession,  we  must  have 
lower  interest  rates  and  an  atmosphere 
more  conducive  to  bank  lending.  Yet  if 
we  adopt  this  resolution.  I  can  assure 
you  that  interest  rates  will  go.  Federal 
sp>ending  will  go  up.  and  the  net  effect 
will  be  an  economy  more  severely  trou- 
bled than  it  is  today,  and  with  the 
foundation  for  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  cracked  beyond  repair 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  as  did  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagxies  in  express- 
ing concern  about  the  measure  we  are 
considering  today.  I  have  never  sup- 
ported the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
approach  to  the  Federal  budget,  and  I 
did  not  support  the  budget  package 
adopted  last  fall  because  I  believe  that 
these  approaches  just  created  layers  of 
procedure  and  don't  solve  the  real 
problems  we  are  facing. 

Our  economy  is  clearly  in  a  reces- 
sion. Many  people  have  lost  their  Jobs, 
and  others  are  experiencing  a  real  ero- 
sion of  personal  security  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  tells  us  the  reces- 
sion will  be  short.  I  hope  they  are 
right.  But  there  are  real  weaknesses  in 
our  economy  and  we  are  still  in  the 
early  days  of  an  increasingly  expensive 
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war  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  these  fac- 
tors should  concern  us. 

If  the  recession  continues  to  deepen, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  take  step*  to 
counteract  the  negative  impact  on  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  am  investigat- 
ing possible  countercyclical  measures 
to  minimize  the  loss  of  jobs,  and  bring 
our  economy  out  of  the  recession 
quickly.  I  hope  the  administration  will 
work  with  the  Congress  to  combat  the 
effects  of  this  economic  downturn. 

I  will  oppose  this  resolution  today 
because  there  are  other  mechanisms 
available  to  us  to  enact  the  kinds  of 
countercyclical  measures  I  am  talking 
about,  without  taking  the  major  step 
of  suspending  the  discipline  of  the 
Budget  Act^imperfect  as  it  is. 

I  am  also  aware  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  again  on  this  issue 
this  spring.  I  may  well  make  a  dif- 
ferent decision  at  that  time  if  it  is  ap- 
parent that  we  must  suspend  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to  take  ac- 
tion to  end  the  recession. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  America 
is  preoccupied  with  war— but  the  reces- 
sion is  producing  casualties  as  well.  A 
million  more  Americans  are  out  of 
work  today  than  were  last  year.  In  my 
own  State  of  Hawaii,  our  major  indus- 
try, tourism,  has  been  sharply  affected 
by  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
recession  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution 
we  are  debating  today  would  suspend 
enforcement  sections  of  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings. More  importantly,  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44 
would  undermine  some  of  the  deficit 
reduction  gains  we  achieved  last  year- 
achievements  which  declared  to  the 
American  people  our  intent  to  deal  de- 
cisively with  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  am  voting  against  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  44  because  I  believe  it  would 
send  the  wrong  signal  at  this  time. 
Suspension  of  last  year's  budget  agree- 
ment, which  provides  strict  spending 
limits,  could  send  the  wrong  signal  to 
American  and  international  financial 
markets.  Suspension  of  Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings would  also  tell  the  people 
back  home  that  Congress  is  not  serious 
about  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  reaching  my  decision  to  vote 
against  this  resolution.  I  am  relying  on 
the  expert  advice  of  individuals  who 
say  we  will  experience  only  a  "short 
and  shallow  recession."  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan. 
Congressional  Budget  Office  Director 
Robert  Reischauer.  and  the  administra- 
tion anticipate  that  the  current  reces- 
sion will  be  mild. 

Although  I  hope  and  pray  that  their 
prophesies  prove  true,  I  want  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  and  all  Americans  to 
know  that  I  am  skeptical  of  these  ex- 
pert predictions.  I  will  not  forget  that 
a  recession  causes  innocent  people  to 
endure  hardships,  and  I  will  not  forgo 
my  responsibility  to  ease  that  suffering 
should  the  experts  be  proven  wrong. 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
joined  96  of  my  colleagues  in  voting  to 
reject  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.  a 
joint  resolution  to  suspend  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  last  year's  budget 
deficit  reduction  agreement,  and  to 
preclude  any  sequestration  actions  to 
enforce  overall  deficit  targets.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  joint  resolution  was 
triggered  automatically  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice that  the  U.S.  economy  has  entered 
a  recession.  Although  I  believe  the 
Congress  should  act  when  necessary 
and  under  the  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances to  fight  recessions,  for  the 
following  reasons  I  am  not  convinced 
that  now  is  the  time  to  do  so. 

First.  I  believe  Congress  must  stick 
to  its  decisions  and  its  promises.  The 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  budget 
agreement  sent  a  long-awaited  message 
to  the  financial  markets  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  finally  committed  to  re- 
ducing Federal  budget  deficits.  Al- 
though I  did  not  support  the  agreement 
because  I  felt  its  terms  were  unfair.  I 
recognize  the  importance  of  dem- 
onstrating this  commitment.  To  sus- 
pend the  enforcement  provisions  now 
would  send  a  negative  message  to 
weary  consumers  and  to  the  financial 
markets,  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  use  monetary 
policy — a  better  bet  at  this  time  than 
fiscal  policy— to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. 

Second,  although  this  joint  resolu- 
tion would  have  allowed  new  legisla- 
tion in  the  near  future  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  create  jobs,  our  economy 
already  has  built-in  features  that  will 
help  lessen  the  pain  of  the  recession  for 
working  Americans.  Unemployment  in- 
surance, food  stamps,  welfare,  and 
Medicaid  are  all  programs  that  will 
help  make  up  for  the  job  losses  and 
falling  incomes  which  accompany  the 
recession.  They  are  proven,  built-in 
stabilizers  that  will  help  families  to 
keep  bread  on  their  tables  and  to  ride 
out  the  storm. 

Last,  our  decisions  today  are  not 
final.  The  uncertainty  surrounding 
events  in  the  gulf  war  make  economic 
predictions  difficult.  But  most  experts 
now  predict  that  the  recession  will  be 
short-lived,  ending  as  early  as  this 
spring.  U  they  are  correct,  as  I  hope 
they  are.  then  the  effects  of  legislation 
to  stimulate  the  economy  will  be  felt 
long  after  they  are  needed.  Should  the 
experts  be  wrong,  however,  and  the  re- 
cession prove  far  worse  than  expected, 
the  Senate  will  again  have  a  chance  to 
consider  an  identical  resolution.  This 
could  be  as  early  as  April  if  the  Com- 
merce Department  data  show  another 
quarter  of  recession,  or  sooner  if  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  or  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  fore- 
casts a  longer  recession.  It  may  very 
well  be  appropriate  at  that  time  to  sus- 
pend the  budget  restraints  and  to  enact 
legislation  to  fight  the  recession. 


Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44.  It  would  send  all 
the  wrong  economic  signals  to  suspend 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  [GRH]  at  a 
time  when  our  Federal  deficit  is  totally 
out  of  control.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  percent  of 
our  GNP  that  goes  to  the  Federal  budg- 
et deficit  has  expanded  46  percent  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  accounting  for  4.1 
percent  of  our  GNP  as  compared  to  2.6 
percent  at  the  end  of  the  seventies 
That  level  is  causing  our  economy  seri- 
ous harm. 

GRH  has  not  provided  us  with  the 
kind  of  discipline  that  we  need  to 
eliminate  our  deficit,  but  if  we  did  not 
have  this  mechanism  on  the  books,  I 
shudder  to  think  how  large  our  deficit 
would  be.  What  GRH  does  is  provide 
some  incentive  to  get  the  deficit  down. 
Over  time,  with  a  favorable  economic 
environment,  we  may  have  a  manage- 
able deficit.  But  we  cannot  achieve  this 
if  we  abandon  GRH  for  a  spending  free 
for  all. 

Just  as  important  to  remember,  how- 
ever, is  this;  if  the  recession  deepens, 
then  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
visit this  issue.  It  may  be  that  our 
economy  will  require  a  fiscal  stimulus 
from  the  Federal  Government  in  order 
to  lift  us  out  of  our  present  economic 
woes.  But  we  are  not  there  yet.  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  reach  that  point. 

Last  year  I  voted  against  the  budget 
agreement.  I  did  so  because  of  specific 
provisions  within  the  budget  agree- 
ment, not  because  of  GRH.  I  support 
fiscal  discipline,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same  by  voting 
against  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  back  any  time  I  might  have  for 
our  side. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  back  a  little  over  1 
minute.  Under  the  pre\'iou6  order,  all 
time  now  has  expired.  The  vote  is  to 
occur  at  2:30  p.m. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  question  Is 
on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 
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The    result    was    announced— yeas    2. 
nays  97.  aa  follows 

(RoLLCALL  Vote  No  lo  Leoi 
YEAR    2 
HAj-kln  W«llBton« 


NAYS— 97 

A(iiun.H 

Fowler 

MIkulakI 

Ak&ka 

Oaro 

Mitchell 

Baucua 

OleoD 

Moynlhan 

B^ntiwn 

Oore 

Murkowakl 

Hlilnn 

Oortoo 

Nickles 

HlOKamAJi 

anbun 

Nunn 

Bood 

Onmm 

Packwood 

Boren 

OraMley 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hat£b 

Preaaler 

Br«au-X 

UaUleld 

F*ryor 

Brown 

Henin 

Reld 

Bnni 

Helu 

Riecle 

BumpepB 

HeUna 

Robb 

Burdick 

HollUv* 

Rockefeller 

Bum* 

InouyF 

Roth 

Byrd 

JefTorda 

Rudman 

CIuUm 

John*  ton 

San  ford 

CoaU 

Sarbanea 

Cochnui 

Kaaten 

Saaaer 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Seymour 

Connd 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

cm* 

Kerry 

Slmoo 

D'Anuto 

Kohl 

SUnpaon 

D«aforth 

Lautenberv 

Smith 

Oaachle 

Leahj 

Specter 

DoCooclnl 

LoTln 

Stevena 

DUoD 

Lleberman 

Symma 

Dodd 

Lett 

Thurmond 

Dola 

Lurar 

Wallop 

Doinmilcl 

Mark 

Warner 

Dunoberver 

McCain 

Wlrth 

Exon 

McConnell 

Ford 

MeUenbaiun 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Cranaton 

So  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  44) 
was  rejected. 

Mr  DOMENICI  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr  LEAHY  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrreed  to. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  la  recot?nlzed. 

Mr   JEFFORDS    I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  JKFFORDS  and 
Mr  Leahy  pt»rtalnin>f  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions."') 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms.  Ml- 
KUl-SKii  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is 
recoR-nized 

Mr   BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AN  AMERICA  WORTHY  OF  OUR 
TROOPS 

Mr.  BOREN  Madam  President,  last 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  a  historic  occa- 
sion took  place  In  this  building.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  came  lo 
deliver  his  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
not  only  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
greaa  assembled  in  joint  session  but 
also  to  the  Ameruan  people  Madam 
President,  this  was  one  of  the  few 
times  in  this  century  that  a  President 
came  to  this  Capitol  to  deliver  that  ad- 


dress on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
that  report  to  the  American  people  in 
time  of  war 

The  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  Ameri- 
cans were  with  the  President  as  he  de- 
livered that  speech,  and  remain  with 
him  as  he  acts  not  only  as  our  Presi- 
dent but  also  as  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  at  a  time  when  our  vital  na- 
tional interests  are  engaged  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  anil  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our 
most  outstanding  young  men  and 
women  of  our  Nation  are  at  risk  as 
they  courageously  serve  our  Nation  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  rule  of 
international  law 

Madam  President,  as  I  heard  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  he  paid  tribute  in  such  a  moving 
way  to  the  courage,  the  dedication,  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  young  men  and 
women  from  across  America  who  serve 
us  now  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

As  I  heard  the  President  speak  those 
words,  and  as  the  Congress  rose  in  a 
prolonged  ovation  In  recognition  of  the 
service  of  those  young  men  and  women 
In  uniform,  and  as  people  all  across 
this  country,  as  they  were  gathered  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  President. 
Joined  in  their  own  manner  at  home 
and  in  their  place  at  work,  wherever 
they  had  stopped  to  listen  to  those  re- 
marks all  across  this  country,  there 
was  one  strong  unified  expression  of 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  support  for 
our  troops  from  the  r>eople  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 

As  I  listened  to  that  ovation,  as  I 
thought  of  the  words  of  appreciation 
spoken  by  the  President.  I  thought 
again  of  those  young  people  from  my 
own  home  State  that  I  had  seen  off, 
members  of  the  National  Guard  unit  in 
m.v  home  county  that  I  once  com- 
manded several  years  ago.  members  of 
a  unit  which  now  consists  primarily  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  mem- 
bers with  whom  I  had  served,  young 
men  and  women  who  are  carrying  on  a 
very  proud  tradition  in  our  State,  a 
tradition  of  the  Oklahoma  Thunder- 
birds  who  have  served  in  World  Wax  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  in  more  days  of 
frontline  combat  than  any  troops  from 
any  other  National  Guard  unit  in  the 
United  States.  As  that  expression  of 
appreciation  was  being  made  I  thought 
of  those  young  men  and  women  and  I 
remembered  again  the  day  when  I  last 
saw  them. 

Just  that  morning.  Tuesday  morning. 
I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  that  National  Guard  unit,  en- 
closing a  picture  taken  together  with 
several  members  of  the  unit  with  me 
on  the  day  they  departed  for  the  Per- 
sian Gulf 

I  remember  standing  there  as  they 
boarded  the  tran8p)ortation  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  aircraft  to  leave  for  Saudi 
Arabia  I  remember  shaking  hands  with 
each  and  every  one  of  them  as  they 
prepared    to    leave,    exchanging    words 


with  them.  I  remember  the  looks  on 
their  faces,  the  hope,  in  some  ways  the 
fear  and  anxiety  and  the  concern,  the 
r)ain  at  leaving  loved  ones;  but  common 
to  all  of  them,  a  determination,  a  look 
of  determination  and  expression  of  de- 
termination to  do  their  duty,  to  serve 
their  country  as  they  had  been  re- 
quested. 

Every  day  since  I  saw  them  off  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  thought  of  them 
\nd  there  are  millions  of  people  all 
across  this  country  who  think  of  other 
young  men  and  women  in  uniform, 
those  that  they  know,  those  from  their 
home  communities,  those  from  their 
families  all  across  this  country  who  are 
loved  and  cherished  by  those  .Ameri- 
cans 

I  was  glad.  Madam  President,  that 
the  entire  population  of  this  country 
had  an  opportunity  to  share  in  that  ex- 
pression as  voiced  by  the  President  for 
all  of  us  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  there  was  another 
address  given  to  the  American  f)eople 
It  was  designated  as  a  Democratic  re- 
sponse to  the  speech  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  pre- 
sented on  national  television  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  our  colleague. 
George  Mitchell 

As  I  had  felt  a  sense  of  pride  at  the 
remarks  of  the  President  as  he  ex- 
pressed appreciation  to  our  brave 
young  men  and  women  in  uniform.  I 
felt  also  a  great  sense  of  pride,  not  only 
as  a  member  of  a  common  political 
party,  the  Democratic  political  party, 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine,  but  I  felt 
a  great  sense  of  pride  as  an  American 
that  we  have  individuals  like  George 
MrrcHEH.  serving  in  this  body,  speak- 
ing for  us  as  an  institution 

I  believe  on  that  occasion,  on  Tues- 
day night.  George  Mitchell  spoke  elo- 
quently, not  only  for  those  of  us  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  he 
siKike  eloquently  for  the  Senate  as  an 
institution,  and  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  of  both  political  parties 

He  was  not  given  an  easy  task  on 
Tuesday  evening,  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  present,  in  essence,  a  mes- 
sage which  would  reflect  the  values  and 
concerns  of  his  own  political  party  in 
an  honest  way.  while  at  the  same  time 
expressing  the  feelings  of  unity  and 
support  for  our  young  men  and  women 
in  uniform  that  are  shared  by  all 
Americans  without  regard  to  politics. 

I  have  heard  many  responses  to  State 
of  the  Union  Messages  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  said,  in  a 
statement  I  released  to  the  press  Tues- 
day evening  that  I  felt  the  response 
message  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  was  the  finest  message  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Presidential  State  of  the 
Union  Address  that  I  have  ever  heard 
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during  my  time  of  public  service,  and 
during  the  time  that  I  have  followed 
those  kinds  of  messages  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  felt  tremendous  pride  to  serve  as 
colleague  with  a  person  who  would  ex- 
press in  such  a  heartfelt  way  his  dedi- 
cation to  this  country  and  his  desire  to 
see  it  be  all  that  it  can  be. 

As  was  once  said.  "Some  people  see 
things  as  they  are  and  wonder  why.  and 
others  see  things  that  have  not  yet 
been  and  ask  why  not?" 

As  I  listened  to  the  message  of  the 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  I  heard  the  message  of  a  person 
who  understood  the  full  possibility  of 
America.  I  heard  the  message  of  a  per- 
son who,  in  reflecting  upon  the  service 
of  those  who  put  their  lives  at  risk  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  challenging  all  of 
us  to  make  this  country  all  that  it 
could  possibly  be;  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  our  citizens  that  would 
enable  each  and  every  one  of  them  to 
live  up  to  his  or  her  full  potential 
placed  within  that  individual  by  the 
Creator 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  way  for  us  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  the  service 
of  the  young  men  and  woiTien  in  uni- 
form in  the  Persian  Gulf  today  than  to 
dedicate  ourselves,  in  response  to  that 
challenging  message  from  Senator 
Mitchell,  to  make  this  country  all 
that  it  can  be 

We  were  elected  to  office  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  home  States  and  districts  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  during  that  term 
of  years  we  are  sent  here  not  only  to 
represent  a  political  point  of  view  or  to 
serve  a  partisan  political  interest  or  to 
serve  a  regional  political  interest  or  an 
economic  interest  that  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  constituents  who  vote 
in  the  elections  where  we  are  chosen. 
.Madam  President,  our  highest  respon- 
sibility is  to  give  the  best  that  we  have 
in  terms  of  our  knowledge  and  our  tal- 
ent and  our  own  perception  about 
where  this  country  should  go;  to  share 
our  best  judgment  about  what  should 
be  done  for  America;  to  act  as  trustees 
for  this  Institution  and  this  constitu- 
tional system;  and  then  to  have  the 
moral  courage  to  try  to  lead  our  Na- 
tion in  the  direction  that  it  should  go. 
That  is  the  highest  service  that  any  of 
us  can  iK)88lbly  render. 

If  we  want  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  today, 
if  we  want  to  honor  the  memory  of 
those  brave  marines  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  last  few  hours  in  the  en- 
gagements that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  then.  Madam  President, 
let  each  and  every  one  of  us.  without 
regard  to  politics,  dedicate  ourselves 
and  our  abilities  to  the  service  of  this 
country  without  thought  of  personal 
gain  or  political  gain,  looking  only  at 
what  Is  best  for  the  entire  country. 

That  is  the  kind  of  call  that  Senator 
MiTCHEix  gave  to  all  of  us.  That  is  why 


I  said  that  I  sincerely  believe  it  was 
the  best  speech  of  that  kind  that  I  have 
ever  heard  given  by  a  member  of  either 
political  party  in  response  to  a  Presi- 
dential address,  because  he  tapped 
those  basic  elements  of  duty  that 
should  be  present  in  all  of  us  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  especially  present  in  the  lives 
of  those  of  us  who  have  said  that  we 
want  to  render  public  service  by  occu- 
pying positions  of  public  trust  under 
our  Constitution. 

Senator  Mitchell  made  it  clear  that 
without  regard  to  partisan  politics,  we 
join  in  our  support  of  the  young  men 
and  women  in  uniform.  Like  the  Presi- 
dent, he  said.  "Those  young  men  and 
women  over  there  are  not  Democrats; 
they  are  not  Republicans;  they  are 
Americans.  They  are  at  risk  for  all  of 
us."  Then  he  said  something  that  I 
think  is  incredibly  important.  He  said. 
"There  is  nothing  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety more  difficult  than  to  ask  a  few  to 
risk  everything  on  behalf  of  the  many 
who  risk  nothing." 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  are  serving  there  for  us 
while  we  remain  at  home  in  a  secure 
setting  with  the  highest  quality  of  life 
in  the  world;  the  most  secure  people  in 
the  world;  the  freest  people  in  the 
world.  And  he  made  it  clear  that  we 
owe  them  not  only  our  support  now. 
but  we  owe  it  to  them  to  provide  for 
them  and  to  help  them  with  opportuni- 
ties when  they  come  home.  Our  support 
for  the  troops  must  not  end  when  the 
fighting  ends.  Senator  Mitchell  said. 
It  must  continue  after  they  come 
home. 

It  is  ironic  that  on  the  very  week  in 
which  that  address  was  made,  we  were 
finally  coming  to  an  end  of  our  delib- 
erations about  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  veterans  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict who  were  medically  damaged 
through  the  use  of  agent  orange.  It  has 
take  all  of  those  years  to  finally  re- 
solve our  obligations  to  those  young 
people  who  served  us  in  Vietnam. 

We  must  vow  that  when  these  young 
people  come  home  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  they  will  come  home — and 
they  will  come  home  victorious  just  as 
we  are  determined  to  provide  them 
with  any  support  they  need  to  prevail— 
they  will  come  home  not  only  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  American  people, 
not  only  as  men  and  women  who  are 
treated  as  heroes  by  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. They  will  also  come  home  to  a  so- 
ciety that  provides  them  every  oppor- 
tunity they  need  in  terms  of  medical 
care  and  in  terms  of  equal  access  to 
education. 

We  have  to  be  acutely  aware — and  I 
think  it  is  something  we  should  think 
about,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  we 
talk  about  it — that  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  which 
now  serves  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  draft 
in  place  in  the  United  States— one  of 
the  few  times  in  our  history  in  which 


we  have  been  at  war  without  a  draft  in 
place — not  all  Americans  and  not  all 
segments  of  the  American  society  are 
serving  in  an  equal  fashion.  Not  all  ele- 
ments of  our  society  are  as  much  at 
risk  as  others. 

Those  from  the  middle  and  lower  in- 
come groups,  those  from  certain  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  in  our  society,  make 
up  a  disproportionate  share  of  those 
whose  lives  are  at  risk  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  right  now. 

Ross  Perot  in  speeches  across  this 
countr>'  has  stated  ver>'  eloquently 
that  in  World  War  11.  for  example, 
when  our  Nation  went  to  war.  all  of  our 
people  went  to  war.  all  of  us  went  to- 
gether; not  just  some  of  our  people;  not 
just  some  from  certain  economic  levels 
of  society;  not  just  principally  those 
who  were  serving  in  the  military  to 
supplement  their  income  because  they 
needed  help  with  educational  opportu- 
nities or  other  opportunities  for  them- 
selves or  their  families. 

When  this  is  all  over.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  have  a  thor- 
ough discussion  of  what  the  policy 
should  be  in  this  country,  and  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  some  kind  of 
system  where  all  of  the  people  In  a  gen- 
eration equally  make  some  kind  of 
contribution  back  to  our  society, 
whether  it  is  through  militarj'  service 
or  some  other  form  of  gi\'lng  back  to 
our  society. 

WTien  Senator  Mitchell  spoke.  I 
think  all  of  us  were  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  in  some  ways  we  have  drifted 
away  from  an  American  ideal  we  all 
hold  dear.  We  have  become  somewhat 
fragmented  in  our  country.  We  have  be- 
come somewhat  divided  not  only  geo- 
graphically and  racially,  but  economi- 
cally as  well;  that  we  have  had  some- 
thing of  a  breakdown  of  community  in 
our  country:  that  there  are  fewer  com- 
mon experiences  which  bind  us  to- 
gether. 

In  the  past,  during  the  traged>-  of 
wartime,  those  from  all  walks  of  life, 
all  strata  of  society,  all  racial  and  reli- 
gious groups  have  fought  side  by  side. 
And  from  those  common  experiences  of 
working  together,  the  poor  child  from 
the  ghetto  and  the  wealthy  child  from 
the  suburbs,  have  realized  that  they 
shared  together  one  common  sense  of 
purpose;  that  they  were  brothers  and 
sisters  who  were  part  of  one  single 
American  family;  that  they  had  no 
higher  identity,  no  hyphenated  iden- 
tity that  separated  them  from  that 
first  identity  they  felt  as  all  being 
Americans  together,  sharing  together  a 
common  purpose  and  working  together 
with  a  common  spirit  in  a  common 
community  for  common  goals. 

Madam  President,  we  need  to  think 
long  and  hard  when  this  conflict  is  over 
about  what  we  can  do  to  break  down 
the  walls  which  are  appearing  between 
neighborhoods  and  sectors  of  our  own 
society.  What  we  can  do  is  to  bring  all 
of  those  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
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lean  life  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  beg'un  to  feel  alienated  from  It 

The  majority  leader  spoke  eloquently 
about  those  who  have  become  citizens 
of  this  country  by  choice,  and  he  spoke 
about  his  experience  as  a  Federal  judge 
in  presiding  over  citizenship  cere- 
monies. He  said  time  and  time  again 
when  he  asked  those  who  could  come  to 
our  country  voluntarily  who  wanted  to 
become  citizens  of  this  ciiuntry,  why 
did  you  want  to  become  an  American"* 
Time  and  time  again  they  would  an- 
swer, because  Ainerlca  is  a  place  where 
everyone  has  an  equal  chance. 

Madam  President,  a  common  com- 
mitment to  that  goal  and  to  that  ideal 
must  bind  us  together  as  people,  where 
everyone  haa  an  equal  chance  for  an 
education,  for  example,  of  equal  qual- 
ity— everyone  who  is  willing  to  work 
for  it  and  who  has  the  talent  and  the 
potential  to  be  developed  through  that 
kind  of  education 

If  we  really  want  to  honor  those  who 
are  risking  their  lives  and  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  are  called  upon  to  do  some 
soul-searching  as  a  people.  We  are 
called  upon  to  look  into  ourselves  and 
to  try  to  determine  what  we  can  do  as 
public  officials  to  help  the  process  of 
bringing  us  all  back  together  as  one 
American  family  We  are  called  upon 
to  ask  ourselves  how  can  we  create  a 
society  In  which,  when  we  have  a  pe- 
riod of  international  emergency,  the 
children  of  one  American  family  are 
asked  to  make  a  sacrifice  that  is  equal 
to  the  children  of  every  other  Amer- 
ican family. 

Above  all,  we  are  called  upon  to  keep 
this  country  as  great  as  It  can  possibly 
be.  What  worries  me  is  that  while  we 
focus  our  concern  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  it  is  appropriate  we  focus  our  con- 
cern there,  especially  that  we  focus  our 
concern  upon  the  lives  and  security  of 
those  young  men  and  women  who  are 
fighting  for  us  there  and  fighting  so 
bravely  and  courageously.  I  hope  that 
we  will  not  take  our  eye  off  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  keep  this  country  great. 
keep  this  country  strong,  to  maintain 
this  country  In  a  position  of  leadership 
in  the  world 

I  am  often  asked  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  what 
l8  the  greatest  threat  to  our  national 
security?  I  suppose  most  p)eople  expect 
me  to  answer  In  short-term  language 
and  talk  about  chemical  weapons  that 
might  be  used  against  us  or  acts  of  ter- 
rorism that  threaten  the  world  order 
and  American  citizens,  or  the  drug 
tra^le  and  how  drugs  are  corrupting  our 
society  Many,  many  other  answers 
could  be  given  and  they  would  be  le- 
gitimate But  in  a  very  real  sense. 
Madam  President,  the  gravest  threat 
to  our  society  and  to  the  future  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  and  our  place 
In  the  world  Is  the  failure  to  change 
our  thinking  to  coincide  with  all  the 
changes  In  the  world  around  us. 


It  is  true  that  in  the  current  military 
emergency,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  United  States  be  able  to  move 
with  dispatch  We  are  the  one  country 
in  the  world  that  had  the  capability  of 
moving  quickly  enough  to  prevent  an 
invasion  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  com- 
promise of  that  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States.  So  we  are  involved  in 
that  f)art  of  the  world. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  re- 
alize if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  influence  as  a  nation,  we  must  re- 
build the  economic  and  social  strength 
of  this  Nation,  that  our  leadership  and 
our  influence  are  exerted  in  many  ways 
in  this  world,  that  the  nations  of  East- 
ern Kurope,  for  example,  became  free 
ultimately,  not  onl.v  because  we  had 
the  patience  to  remain  strong  enough 
militarily  to  deter  aggression,  but  they 
became  free  and  were  inspired  to  be- 
come free  because  of  the  power  of 
American  ideas  and  .American  ideals. 

If  .America  is  to  continue  to  influence 
the  world.  .America  must  be  the  place 
where  all  people  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity, where  potential  is  realized, 
where  we  set  an  example  of  social  jus- 
tice that  inspires  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  calls  them  to  follow  our  lead  to- 
ward political  freedom 

Madam  President,  we  must  be  eco- 
nomically strong.  We  are  fooling  our- 
selves if  we  think  we  can  become  and 
remain  a  world  leader  in  the  next  cen- 
tury if  we  allow  the  economic  strength 
of  this  country  to  continue  to  erode 
Some  people  are  fond  of  saying  that 
the  cold  war  Is  over;  that  we  won  and 
that  we  are  now  the  only  superpower 
left  in  the  world. 

Madam  President,  that  assertion  is 
only  partially  accurate  Indeed,  I  think 
we  have  triumphed  in  the  cold  war.  Our 
Ideals  and  Ideas  have  triumphed  The 
danger  of  so-called  confrontation  of  su- 
perpower conflict  with  the  Eiastern  bloc 
seems  to  be  receding  In  spite  of  some 
aftershocks  and  changes  that  are  still 
ongoing  In  the  Soviet  I'nion  But  we 
are  not  a  superpower  in  the  same  sense 
that  we  were  in  1950.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  cold  war 

In  19.50.  we  had  9  of  the  10  largest 
banks  in  the  world.  Today  we  do  not 
have  any  of  the  top  20  In  1950.  we  had 
the  highest  per  capita  Income  in  the 
world  Today,  we  are  barely  in  the  top 
10.  far  behind  the  .Japanese  in  per  cap- 
ita Income.  In  1950.  we  had  the  largest 
market  in  the  world  In  fact,  we  had  an 
almost  70-percent  share  of  the  world 
market.  Today  we  are  struggling  to 
hang  on  to  18  percent,  in  terms  of  our 
share  of  the  world  market. 

If  we  think  that  the  United  States  of 
America  can  continue  to  be  a  leader  in 
the  world,  an  Influence  in  the  world,  an 
Influence  for  good,  as  we  have  been  an 
Influence  for  good  and  for  freedom  in 
the  world,  we  are  fooling  ourselves  if 
we  think  we  can  do  that  and  allow  the 
economic  strength  of  this  country  to 
continue  to  erode.  We  are  fooling  our- 


selves if  we  think  we  can  continue  to 
lead  the  world  when  we  waste  29  per- 
cent of  the  human  talent  in  our  coun- 
try, those  young  people  who  drop  out  of 
school  before  they  graduate  from  high 
school,  versus  a  waste  of  only  1  percent 
of  the  human  talent  in  a  country  like 
Japan.  That  is  the  dropout  rate  there. 

We  are  fooling  ourselves.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  think  we  can  continue  to  be 
a  leader  of  the  world,  a  so-called  super- 
power, an  influence  for  good  in  the 
world  that  can  bring  about  positive 
change  if  we  continue  to  allow  the  fls- 
i  al  strength  of  this  Nation  to  be  eroded 
with  $300  billion  and  $400  billion  defi- 
cits each  and  every  year,  piling  debt 
upon  debt  that  will  burden  the  next 
generation  and  force  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican assets  right  out  from  from  under 
the  next  generation  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  create  the  kind  of  country 
that  they  want  to  have 

We  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we  think 
we  can  have  a  savings  rate  which  is  10 
or  20  percent  of  the  savings  rate  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  them  building 
and  Investing  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, new  technologies  to  be  produc- 
tive, while  we  lag  behind  In  our  invest- 
ment rate,  making  do  with  patched 
equipment  and  wornout  infrastructure 
in  this  country 

And  so.  Madam  President,  if  we  are 
to  be  the  trustees  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, if  we  do  not  look  after  the  inter- 
ests of  the  next  generations,  who  will'' 
If  we  do  not  look  after  the  well-being  of 
this  institution,  who  will':'  Who  will 
take  care  of  the  democratic  institu- 
tions of  this  country**  If  we  do  not  look 
out  for  an  equal  chance  for  every  single 
American  citizen  without  regard  to 
race  or  religion  or  economic  status,  an 
equal  chance  for  good  education,  and 
an  equal  chance  for  good  medical  care, 
who  will  look  after  that  principle  of 
equality'  If  we  do  not  act  to  rebuild 
the  economic  strength  of  this  country 
by  rebuilding  our  educational  system, 
by  rebuilding  our  economic  Infrastruc- 
ture, by  adopting  policies  that  encour- 
age savings  and  investment  and  allow 
us  to  compete  again,  who  wllP 

It  is  our  responsibility,  and  that  Is 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  was  say- 
ing to  us  with  such  clarity  and  with 
such  force  and  with  such  vision  on 
Tuesday  night  He  was  saying  if  you 
love  those  young  men  and  women  who 
are  putting  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
us  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  If  you  care 
about  them,  then  dedicate  yourselves 
to  the  rebuilding  of  this  country  so 
that  when  they  come  home,  they  will 
not  only  come  home  to  parades  to  be 
forgotten  a  week  later  Instead,  they 
will  come  home  to  a  society  that  is  on 
the  move,  to  be  all  that  It  can  be.  to  a 
society  that  provides  them  the  oppor- 
tunities that  they  deserve  and  will  be 
deserved  by  the  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans to  follow 

It  was  a  clarion  call  to  all  of  us  to  be 
all  that  we  can  be  in  this  country    It 
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was  the  kind  of  speech  that  challenged 
us  by  saying  not  how  did  we  get  into 
this  situation  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
why  are  things  as  they  are.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  in 
tribute  to  those  brave  young  men  and 
women  to  make  this  country  all  that  it 
can  be. 

When  I  listened  to  that  speech,  I 
thought  about  the  vision  contained  in 
It  and  the  depth  of  understanding  and 
the  knowledge,  for  example,  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
world  if  our  economic  strength  contin- 
ues to  erode.  I  thought  about  the  trag- 
edy that  would  result,  when  the  fight- 
ing is  all  over  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  if  we 
so  neglect  the  economic  strength  of  our 
country,  if  we  so  fail  to  contribute  to 
the  efforts  we  are  now  making  that  we 
make  it  difficult  to  compete  economi- 
cally in  the  future. 

How  ironic  it  would  be  if  by  neglect- 
ing our  needs  here  at  home,  by  neglect- 
ing the  Investments  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  future  of  those  young  men  and 
women  who  are  coming  home,  we  end 
up  serving  the  economic  well-being  of 
others  in  other  nations  and  other  lands 
more  than  we  have  served  the  well- 
being  of  our  own  people. 

We  are  challenged  to  make  the  right 
decisions  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  are 
challenged  to  stand  united  behind  our 
young  men  and  women  in  uniform.  We 
are  reminded  that  we  must  never  again 
allow  young  people  to  come  back  from 
a  foreign  war  any  place  on  the  globe 
without  them  knowing  as  they  come 
back  to  their  hometowns  and  commu- 
nities from  which  they  have  gone,  they 
are  being  greeted  by  people  who  did  not 
forget  them,  they  are  being  greeted  by 
p)eople  who  appreciate  them,  they  are 
being  greeted  by  people  who  will  feel  a 
sense  of  lasting  obligation  to  them  for 
what  they  have  done.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake.  Madam  President,  that  when 
they  come  home  we  will  greet  them  in 
the  most  appropriate  way  possible,  and 
that  is  with  renewed  dedication  to 
work  with  them  side  by  side  to  make 
this  country  all  that  it  can  be  and  to 
truly  unite  us.  not  just  as  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  as  people  who  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  aisle  or  another,  but  as 
one  American  family  in  which  we  are 
all  prepared  to  give  back  according  to 
our  proportionate  ability  for  the  sake 
of  our  future. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  felt  a  tre- 
mendous sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
as  I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  speak  to  the  American 
people.  There  are  times  when  we  be- 
come discouraged  in  this  place.  There 
are  times  when  we  wonder  if  we  are  not 
expending  a  tremendous  amount  of  en- 
ergy and  getting  very  little  done. 
There  are  times  in  which  we  wonder  if 
the  American  people  really  understand 
what  is  at  stake  and  really  understand 
what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  influence  of  this 
country  and  its  role  in  the  world,  to 


preserve  America  as  a  force  for  good  as 
we  think  about  what  we  have  achieved 
together  in  the  history  of  this  world, 
particularly  in  this  century. 

There  are  times  when  we  become  dis- 
couraged and  there  are  times  when  we 
begin  to  think  our  attention  is  diverted 
to  what  is  going  on  temporarily,  lurch- 
ing from  one  crisis  to  another,  that  we 
in  the  Senate  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
long  view,  the  vision  of  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  this  country,  not  tomorrow, 
not  next  week  but  10  years  from  now 
and  20  years  from  now  and  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  body,  in  the  Senate, 
to  help  prepare  America  for  opportuni- 
ties for  the  next  generations  and.  yes. 
even  into  the  next  century. 

I  have  had  those  frustrations.  I  will 
confess  to  you  over  the  last  several 
weeks  and  months  and  years,  as  I  have 
served  in  the  Senate,  I  have  wondered 
if  we  have  not  diverted  our  attention 
to  minutia  while  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  big  picture.  I  have  wondered  at 
times  if  we  had  not  been  so  interested 
in  playing  to  the  special  interests  and 
securing  our  own  reelections  that  we 
lost  sight  of  the  national  interests  and 
the  common  objectives.  I  have  won- 
dered if  we  have  not  so  focused  our  at- 
tention on  those  small  matters  that  di- 
vide us  as  people,  divide  us  into  eco- 
nomic interest  groups  and  regional  in- 
terest groups,  that  we  have  lost  sight 
of  those  things  that  are  so  fundamen- 
tal, that  bind  us  together  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

Madam  President,  that  is  why  I  felt 
such  a  sense  of  appreciation  and  opti- 
mism when  the  Senator  from  Maine 
concluded  his  address,  because  he 
spoke  with  a  broad  vision  about  where 
this  country  needs  to  go.  He  spoke  with 
an  integrity  and  an  honesty  which  told 
the  American  people  the  truth  about 
what  needs  to  be  done.  He  did  not 
speak  in  shallow  platitudes.  He  spoke 
with  deep  conviction  about  the  most 
appropriate  way  we  could  honor  the 
courage  and  bravery  of  those  young 
men  and  women  in  uniform  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  He  spoke  for  me.  not  just  as 
a  Democrat;  he  spoke  for  me  as  an 
American.  His  words  rekindled  my 
hope  and  my  personal  commitment  to 
work  to  make  this  country  all  that  it 
can  be. 

I  congratulate  him  on  what  I  think  is 
an  address  of  historic  quality.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  delivering  words  that 
I  think  will  be  preserved  and  at  other 
times  and  other  places  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  a  guide  for  a  course  of 
action  needed  by  our  country,  perhaps 
even  in  times  of  another  generation.  He 
has  made  us  all  proud  to  be  Members  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  made  us  all  proud 
that  he  is  our  majority  leader.  He  has 
made  us  all  grateful  that  we  share  to- 
gether his  vision  of  America. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  extraordinary  ad- 
dress by  the  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 


ator  from    Maine,    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Senator  MrrcHELL:  "The  Other  Business  of 
THE  Nation  Won't  Watt  " 

Following  is  the  Democratic  response.  ffix)en 
by  Senate  Majority  Leader  George  J  Mitchell 
(Maine),  to  President  Bush's  State  of  the  Union 
address 

Across  the  Persian  Gulf,  dawn  is  breaking 
For  Americans  there,  another  night  of  dan- 
ger is  passing  Another  day  of  combat  begins 
In  the  skies  over  Iraq,  aboard  the  shlpe  In 
the  gulf,  on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  they're 
Americans— no  Republicans  or  Democrats— 
but  Americans  who've  answered  their  coun- 
try's call. 

Before  the  war  began,  we  debated  openly, 
as  democracy  demands  We  agreed  that 
Iraq's  aggression  was  brutal  and  illegal  and 
that  Iraq  must  leave  Kuwait,  by  force  If  nec- 
essary The  difference  was  not  In  the  goals 
but  in  the  means:  Whether  force  should  be 
used  Immediately  or  only  as  a  last  resort  If 
other  means  failed.  No  one  will  ever  know  if 
that  other  course  would  have  worked  Now 
that  war  has  t>egun.  we'll  work  to  see  that 
its  swift  and  decisive,  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  life. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
who've  endured  brutality  and  exploitation. 
We  honor  their  bravery  We  care  for  their 
families.  We  warn  their  captors  theyli  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  mistreating  our  men 

There's  nothing  a  democratic  society  can 
do  that's  more  difficult  than  to  ask  a  few  to 
risk  everything  in  behalf  of  the  many  who 
risk  nothing.  We've  done  that  Our  troops  de- 
serve our  full  support.  They  have  mine  and 
that  of  the  Congress  Our  support  wUi  not 
end  when  the  fighting  ends. 

Those  who  risk  their  lives  in  our  behalf, 
and  their  families,  must  know  that  a  grate- 
ful nation  cares  about  them:  not  just  during 
but  also  after  the  war.  And  then,  when  the 
war's  over,  there's  one  lesson  we  must  never 
forget  The  dictator  we  help  today  may  turn 
his  weapons  on  us  tomorrow  For  10  years. 
U.S  policy  favored  Iraq  We  cant  repeat 
that  kind  of  mistake 

Out  of  the  tragedy  of  war.  we  seek  a  world 
where  the  force  of  law  is  more  powerful  than 
the  force  of  arms.  We  seek  a  world  where  jus- 
tice and  human  rights  are  respected  every- 
where. Students  massacred  in  China,  priests 
murdered  in  Central  America,  demonstrators 
gunned  down  In  Lithuania— these  acts  of  vio- 
lence are  as  wrong  as  Iraqi  soldiers  killing 
civilians.  We  cannot  oppose  repression  in  one 
place  and  overlook  it  In  another. 

We  seek  a  world  where  the  burdens  of  free- 
dom are  shared  by  all  who  enjoy  Its  benefits. 

For  half  a  centurj'-  from  the  Berlin  airlift 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  America  has  done  Its 
part.  Those  allies  who've  prospered  t>ehlnd 
the  shield  of  a  common  defense  must  con- 
tribute their  fair  share.  They're  not  doing  it 
yet.  It's  time  they  did. 

One  nation.  Israel,  h&s  done  much  by  its 
brave  refusal  to  be  provoked  This  crisis  has 
given  us  powerful  new  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Israels  friendship 

A  crisis  abroad,  a  crisis  at  home 

But  as  critical  as  the  gulf  conflict  is.  the 
other  business  of  the  nation  won't  wait.  The 
president  says  he  seeks  a  new  world  order 
We  ask  him  to  join  us  in  putting  our  own 
house  in  order.  We  have  a  crisis  abroad,  but 
we  also  have  a  crisis  here  at  home 

We're  In  a  recession.  More  than  a  million 
Americans  who  had  jobs  last  year  are  out  of 
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work  today.  Bankruptcies  are  rlslntf.  The 
tianklng  system  Is  In  trouble.  People  are 
worried  about  their  economic  future 

We  can  meet  this  crisis  by  providing  for 
the  well-belnff  of  the  American  family 
That's  our  strength.  Working  families,  the 
men  and  women  who  toll  In  Industry,  tend 
farms,  work  computers  and  run  small  busi- 
ness, the  children  and  studenta  who  are  the 
future— they're  the  true  measure  of  our  na- 
tional vitality 

In  just  two  weeks,  this  war  has  shown  us 
the  enormous  potential  of  our  people  and  of 
our  technology. 

We've  combined  superior  equipment  with 
concentrated  training,  high  skill  with  great 
courage,  to  do  the  work  of  war.  Now  we 
should  apply  our  talent  and  technology  to 
the  work  of  peace 

U  we  can  make  the  best  smart  bomb,  can't 
we  make  the  best  VCR?  If  we  can  build  a 
high-speed  Patriot  missile,  can't  we  build  a 
high-speed  train''  I  believe  we  can.  Our  first 
priority  must  be  economic  growth 

A  skilled  and  dedicated  workforce,  modern 
equipment  and  innovation  are  essential  to  a 
rising  standard  of  living.  And  economic 
growth  solves  many  problems  The  old  say- 
ing Is  true:  The  best  social  program  is  a  good 
Job. 

The  first  step  to  growth  is  a  sensible  en- 
ergy policy.  We  should  have  learned  the  les- 
sons of  the  two  oil  price  shocks  of  the  '708. 
But  we  didn't. 

For  10  years,  we've  bad  no  energy  policy. 
We've  Just  relied  on  Imported  oil.  We  must 
change  that.  We  need  a  new  energy  program 
which  encourages  conservation,  promotes 
the  use  of  alternative  fuels  and  reduces  our 
dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

We're  outraged  by  the  environmental  dis- 
aster in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  there's  a 
broader  threat  to  the  global  environment. 
We  must  combat  pollution  before  It  makes 
much  of  the  E^rth  unfit  for  life. 

We  must  strengthen  the  banking  system 
now.  before  It's  a  full  national  crisis,  not 
after 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  good  bill  to 
limit  spending  In  political  campaigns  and  to 
eliminate  political  action  committees  We're 
going  to  pass  it  again  this  year  and  push 
until  It  becomes  law. 

PUTTING  RESOURCES  WHERE  THEY  BELONG 

We  want  a  better  society,  not  Just  for  our 
returning  service  men  and  women  but  for 
their  children  and  all  children  We  owe  them 
not  just  a  safer  world  but  safer  streets  at 
home  So  we'll  put  the  emphasis  and  the  re- 
sources where  they  belong— at  the  state  and 
local  level  That's  the  front  line  of  the  war 
on  drugs  and  crime. 

We'll  provide  care,  food  and  early  edu- 
cation for  the  millions  of  children  who  don't 
get  them.  We  spend  more  on  health  care  than 
any  other  country.  We  get  the  best  of  care- 
but  only  for  those  who  can  afford  It.  That 
leaves  out  a  lot  of  Americans 

Thirty-seven  million  don't  have  any  health 
Insurance.  And  we  don't  have  any  policy  on 
what  will  be  the  crisis  of  this  decade:  long- 
term  care  for  the  elderly.  We  can  provide 
better  health  care  at  less  cost.  We  all  have  to 
do  more  with  less  Your  families  have  to 
Government  must  do  the  same,  to  be  more 
CArefUl  with  your  tax  dollars 

For  10  years,  we've  had  record  budget  defi- 
cits and  record  trade  deficits.  We've  lost  a 
lot  of  American  jobs  We've  got  to  bring  the 
deficits  down  and  the  Jobs  home.  The  presi- 
dent's way  to  do  that  Is  to  give  huge  tax  cuts 
to  those  with  Incomes  over  S200.000  a  year. 
We  disagree. 


It  »  working  men  and  women,  the  middle 
class,  whose  taxes  should  be  cut.  They're  al- 
ready bearing  most  of  the  tax  burden 
They're  also  bearing  the  burden  of  war  Not 
many  kids  whose  families  earn  more  than 
S200.000  a  year  volunteer  to  Join  the  Army 
It's  mostly  children  of  working  people,  the 
middle  class  and  the  poor  who'll  do  the  fight- 
ing and  dying  Their  families  shouldn't  have 
to  bear  all  the  burdens  What  they  need, 
what  all  Americans  need  most  of  all  is  oppor- 
tunity—the chance  to  succeed  through  hard 
work.  Before  I  entered  the  Senate.  I  served 
as  a  federal  judge.  It's  a  position  of  great 
power.  But  what  I  enjoyed  most  was  presid- 
ing at  citizenship  ceremonies.  People  who'd 
come  from  all  over  the  world  gathered  before 
me  in  a  federal  courtroom  There,  in  the 
final  act.  I  administered  to  them  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  they  be- 
came Americans. 

After  every  ceremony  I  spoke  personally 
with  each  new  American  I  asked  them  how 
and  why  they  came  Their  stories  were  in- 
spiring. Their  devotion  to  America,  moving. 
Their  answers  were  different  but  through 
them  ran  a  common  theme,  best  expressed 
by  a  young  man  who  said.  In  halting  English. 
"1  came  because  here  In  America  everyone 
has  a  chance." 

He  summed  up  America  In  one  sentence 
Here,  everyone  has  a  chance 

I  know  that's  true  1  know  that  In  America 
you  can  go  as  high  and  as  far  as  your  talent 
and  your  willingness  to  work  will  take  you. 
That  means  there  must  be  a  quality  edu- 
cation for  every  American  child  There  must 
be  Jobs,  fairness  In  the  workplace,  with  no 
discrimination,  with  equal  rights  and  eco- 
nomic independence  for  women.  No  guaran- 
tees for  anyone,  but  an  equal  chance  to  suc- 
ceed for  everyone. 

So  tonight,  as  we  take  stock  of  our  coun- 
try, we  acknowledge  our  good  fortune  to  be 
Americans,  citizens  of  the  most  free,  the 
most  open,  the  most  just  society  in  human 
history,  even  as  we  recognize  that  there  re- 
main wrongs  to  be  righted. 

But  most  of  all.  we  think  of  our  grave  re- 
sponsibility To  half  a  million  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  bear  the  burden  of  battle  To 
support  them  now.  and  to  respect  them  when 
they  return. 

1  think  tonight  about  a  young  airman  from 
Wlnslow.  Maine.  I  met  him  in  December  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  He  has  four  children.  Including 
1-year-old  twins  He  hadn't  seen  them  for 
months  and  didn't  know  when  he  would.  But 
he  didn't  complain  He  was  quiet,  but  it  was 
the  quiet  strength  of  someone  committed  to 
his  country  and  his  duty. 

Our  duty  Is  to  support  the  men  and  women 
serving  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  work  and  pay 
for  their  swlfl  and  safe  return  and  to  build 
an  America  worthy  of  them  and  their  chil- 
dren 

May  God  bless  and  watch  over  each  of 
them 

Thank  you.  and  good  night. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr  Prvor]  is  rec- 
ogrnized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I  will 
in  a  moment  be  discussing  a  resolution, 
to  which  I  will  speak  for  just  a  very 
few  moments,  in  behalf  of  Senator 
Mitchell  and  Senator  Dole.  Before  I 
do.  however,  let  me  say  I  am  privileged 
to  have  been  on  the  floor  for  the  last 
several  moments  listening  to  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


I  would  like  to  say  this  was  one  of 
the  finest  statement*  of  conscience  and 
thoughlfulness  I  have  heard  in  the  12 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Madam  President.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  coming  to  the  Senate  with  Senator 
David  Boren  of  Oklahoma  In  addition 
to  that,  I  have  the  high  honor  of  being 
a  neighbor  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  serving  as  the  neighboring  Gov- 
ernor to  then-Governor  D.^VID  B<3REN  of 
Oklahoma 

In  my  many  years  and  many  wonder- 
ful times  that  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  being  with  David  Boren  on  both  a 
professional  and  a  social  basis.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  ever  been  prouder  of 
our  colleague  than  for  the  very,  very 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress he  has  delivered  this  afternoon  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 


REGARDING   KKI)  CROSS  ACCESS 
TO  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  PRYOR  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  8  now  at  the 
desk,  a  resolution  submitted  earlier 
today  by  both  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Republican  leader,  myself  and  oth- 
ers, regarding  Red  Cross  access  to  pris- 
oners of  war  held  in  Iraq. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S  Con.  Res.  8)  de- 
manding that  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  be  given  access  to  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  Iraq 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution"' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  1  am 
proud  today  to  be  able  to  join  with 
Senator  Mitchell,  Senator  Dole,  and 
others  of  our  colleagues  in  offering  this 
resolution  expressing  our  concern  and, 
I  must  say,  our  outrage  about  the 
treatment  given  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
that  have  been  captured  by  Iraq. 

Yesterday  General  Schwarzkopf,  our 
military  commander  in  the  gulf,  spoke 
out  against  the  Government  of  Iraq  for 
its  mistreatment  of  POW's  and  its  re- 
jection of  requests  by  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  inspect  our  POW  s. 

To  date.  Saddam  Hussein  has  re- 
jected all  requests  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  see 
Americans  and  coalition  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  Iraq.  This  is  not  only 
shameless.  Madam  President,  it  is  also 
a  very  clear  violation  of  international 
law. 

The  Third  Geneva  Convention  re- 
quires any  nation  holding  prisoners  of 
war  to  allow  representatives  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  to  visit  and 
interview    those   prisoners   of  war    On 
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our  side,  the  Red  Cross  has  freely  vis- 
ited with  the  POW's  held  by  United 
States  and  other  allied  forces.  We  have 
done  our  part.  We  have  complied.  They 
have  inspected  the  prison  facilities. 
They  have  interviewed  prisoners.  It  is 
reported  that  we  are  treating  Iraqi 
POW's  with  dignity  and  with  respect 
under  the  accords  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

Iraq's  reason  for  shutting  out  the  Red 
Cross  appears  to  be  to  cover  up  other 
breaches  of  law  and  decency.  Who  could 
have  missed  the  disgraceful  video  pa- 
rade of  allied  POW's.  who  appeared  to 
have  been  beaten,  abused,  and  coerced 
by  their  captors'' 

Recently  Saddam  Hussein  sunk  to 
new  lows  by  threatening  to  use  allied 
POW's  as  human  shields  at  likely  tar- 
gets of  allied  air  attacks.  The  press  has 
now  reported  that  a  POW  may  have 
been  killed  as  a  result  of  Saddam's 
human  shield  policy.  The  press  has  re- 
cently reported— Madam  President,  I 
do  not  know  if  this  has  been  verified— 
that  now  there  is  a  female  prisoner  of 
war  held  by  Iraq 

Cowardly.  inhuman,  cruel;  yes. 
Madam  President.  Iraq's  actions  have 
been  all  of  these. 

Just  as  certainly.  Iraq's  treatment  of 
POW's  is  a  violation  of  another  article 
of  the  Third  Geneva  Convention. 

Madam  President,  the  resolution 
that  Senator  Mitchkli..  Senator  Dole. 
and  I  have  introduced  today  deplores 
and  expresses  our  outrage  at  this  latest 
round  of  Iraq  travesties. 

Our  resolution  demands  that  Iraq 
permit  immediately  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  visit  all  POW's  held  by 
Iraq.  We  condemn  the  heinous  mis- 
treatment of  POW's  by  the  Iraqis,  in- 
cluding the  deliberate  endangerment  of 
POW  lives. 

Madam  President,  in  this  resolution 
we  will  find  very,  very  strong  and  cer- 
tain language.  But  it  is  in  response  to 
those  inexcusable,  barbaric  actions  in 
Iraq. 

I  believe  that  General  Schwarzkopf 
spoke  for  all  of  us.  Madam  President- 
whether  the  strongest  supporter  of  the 
war  or  the  most  fervent  marcher  for 
peace  -  when  he  said.  "The  Red  Cross 
has  Inspected  our  POW  camps,  I  chal- 
lenge—I  challenge  the  Iraqis  right  now 
to  do  the  *  •  *  same  thing  in  their 
POW  camps— and  look  at  how  they're 
treating  our  people  and  the  other  coali- 
tion POW's    • 

.Madam  President.  I  a.sk  for  my  col- 
leagues' support  on  this  concurrent 
resolution  at  this  time, 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Speaking 
as  the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  would 
like  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor, 

.Mr.  PRYOR  Without  objection,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  added  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Madam  President. 
as  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  contin- 


ues, it  is  inevitable  that  prisoners  of 
war  will  be  taken  on  both  sides  of  the 
conflict.  Those  captured  by  the  United 
States  and  the  other  countries  in  the 
coalition  against  Iraq  will  be  given  fair 
and  humane  treatment.  They  will  be 
fed  and  sheltered.  They  will  not  be 
abused.  All  requirements  of  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  will  be  observed. 

Sadly,  it  appears  that  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  said  for  those  who  are  cap- 
tured by  the  Government  of  Iraq.  That 
Government,  which  displayed  captured 
pilots  on  television  more  than  1  week 
ago.  has  yet  to  provide  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
with  access  to  those  prisoners.  Addi- 
tional Americans  are  reported  missing 
today,  including  one  woman  soldier  of 
the  American  forces,  Iraq  has  yet  to  re- 
lease any  information  on  these  missing 
.Americans, 

The  Third  Geneva  Convention,  to 
which  Iraq  is  a  party,  requires  that 
prisoners  of  war  be  treated  humanely 
and  not  subjected  to  torture,  physical 
or  mental  abuse,  or  placed  in  areas 
where  they  could  be  subject  to  the  on- 
going combat,  Iraq  may  have  violated 
each  of  these  requirements  already 
Moreover.  Iraq  has  not  yet  permitted 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  have  access  to  the  cap- 
tured Americans  and  other  prisoners. 

The  Senate  has  called  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  to  respect  the  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  observe  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Third  Geneva  Con- 
vention by  adopting  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  5,  Today's  concurrent  reso- 
lution reaffirms  that  demand,  Sp>ecifi- 
cally.  we  are  today  calling  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iraq  to  permit  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  have  access  to  the  detained  pris- 
oners from  the  coalition  forces. 

Iraq  is  required  to  do  this  by  inter- 
national agreement.  Iraq  is  required  to 
do  this  by  norms  of  decency  and  moral- 
ity. The  United  States  must  insist  that 
Iraq  agree  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  in 
a  humane  manner  and  that  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
be  given  access  to  these  prisoners. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Mitchell  in  of- 
fering this  concurrent  resolution. 

If  we  have  learned  one  thing  these 
past  few  weeks,  it  is  that  no  action  of 
Saddam  Hussein— no  matter  how  bru- 
tal, or  how  bizarre — should  come  as  a 
surprise. 

Indeed,  the  world  has  witnessed  a  dis- 
gusting display  of  military  terrorism — 
psychological  terrorism — and  environ- 
mental terrorism. 

Madam  President,  there  is  no  getting 
around  the  fact  that  war  is  a  tough 
business.  Soldiers  and  civilians  on  both 
sides  have  been  killed  and  injured,  and 
unless  Saddam  releases  Kuwait,  then 
more  fatalities  will  occur. 

But  throughout  modern  history, 
truly   civilized   nations   have   declared 


there  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween acts  of  war.  and  war  crimes. 

These  nations  understood  their  obli- 
gation to  comply  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  third  Geneva  Convention. 

These  resolutions  include  granting 
representatives  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  free  access 
to  all  prisoners  of  war. 

The  United  States  and  the  coalition 
are  abiding  by  the  conventions,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  so.  This  resolution 
demands  the  same  fromi  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. 

Will  this  resolution  make  a  dif- 
ference in  Baghdad''  Probably  not.  Will 
Saddam  finally  surprise  us  and  exhibit 
some  degree  of  humane,  civilized  be- 
havior? Probably  not. 

But  we  owe  it  to  our  own  conscience, 
and  most  of  all.  to  our  POW's  and  their 
families  to  try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  concurrent  resolution'' 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S,  Con. 
Res.  8)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamible  was  agreed  to 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S  Con   Res  8 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  other  Unit- 
ed Nations  members  armed  forces  are  en- 
(jratred  m  armed  connicl  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  pursuant  to  United  Nations  Se- 
cunty  Councii  Resolution  678, 

Whereas  the  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  resolution  as  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention  requires  that  a  govern- 
ment holding  prisoners  of  war  grant  rep- 
resentatives of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  free  access  to  all  prisoners 
of  war: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  vio- 
lated the  Third  Geneva  Convention  by  not 
authorizmf?  requests  from  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  visit  and 
interview  American  and  other  prisoners  of 
war: 

Whereas  the  Third  Geneva  Convention  re- 
quires the  humane  treatment  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  and  provides  that  no  prisoner  of  war 
may  be  held  in  areas  that  expose  him  tc  the 
fire  of  the  combat  zone: 

Whereas  the  the  Government  of  Iraq  has 
threatened  to  place  POW's  in  danger,  and 
whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  American 
and  other  prisoners  of  war  have  been  injured 
or  killed  while  being  held  by  the  Government 
of  Iraq  as  'human  shields'  at  likely  military 
targets  of  coalition  forces: 

Whereas  such  cruel  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  violation  of  the 
Third  Geneva  Convention:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  bi/  the  Senate  nhe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurnngi.  TTiat— 

The  United  States  demands  that  Iraq  per- 
mit the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  visit  all  American  and  other  pris- 
oners of  war  at  the  "arliest  possible  time,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Third  Geneva  Convention 

The  United  States  condemns  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  for  brutal  mistreatment  of 
American  and  other  prisoners  of  war,  for  de- 
liberately placing  their  lives  in  danger,  and 
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for  other  violations  of  the  Third  Geneva  Con- 
vention 

Mr.  PRYOR  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  waa  a*rreed 
to. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 
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Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 
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RECESS 

Mr  PRYOR  On  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:47  pm  .  recessed  until  4:20  p.m  ; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  RoBB). 

The  PRESIDING  OP^P'ICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell. 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President,  am  I 
correct  In  my  understAndlng  that  the 
Senate  Is  now  in  a  period  for  morning 
business    with    Senators    permitted    to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  H?;in7,]. 

Mr    HEINZ   I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  HKINZ  pertaining 
to  the  Introduction  of  S.  325  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  •Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions. "> 

Mr  HEINZ  Mr  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Therefore.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  SPECTER  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr   SPECTER    I  thank  the  Chair 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr  SPECTER  per- 
taining to  the  Introduction  of  S.  326 
and  S  J  Res.  59  are  located  In  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr  SPECTER  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  1  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESS.^GKS  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PROGRESS  IN  SPACE  AND  AERO 
NAUTICS   DURING   CALENDAR 
YEAR  IWa  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  -PM  9 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
repwrt,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report 
on  the  Nation's  progress  In  aeronautics 
and  space  during  calendar  year  1988.  as 
required  under  section  206  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (42  U  S.C.  2476).  Not 
only  do  aeronautics  and  space  activi- 
ties cut  across  many  sectors  of  our 
Federal  Government  as  represented  in 
this  report,  but  the  results  of  this  on- 
going research  and  development  affect 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  This  report  de- 
tails the  accompolishments  of  the  14 
contributing  departments  and  agen- 
cies, with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  major 
contributors. 

In  1988  we  were  proud  to  return  to 
successful  spaceflight  with  the  launch 
of  two  space  shuttle  flights  and  the  ad- 
ditional successful  launch  of  six 
unpiloted  expendable  launch  vehicles, 
putting  in  orbit  a  wide  variety  of  space 
tracking,  science,  navigational,  weath 
er,  and  defense  satellites.  In  addition, 
many  other  kinds  of  achievements 
highlighted  the  year.  Global  climate 
change  and  ozone  depletion  were  in- 
tensely studied.  The  world's  fastest 
supercomputer  was  installed,  permit- 
ting solutions  to  aerodynamic  prob- 
lems far  too  complex  to  be  handled  by 
previous  computers  The  Department 
of  Defense  completed  delivery  of  all  10() 
B-IB  bombers  and  saw  the  rollout  of 
the  first  B  2  Stealth  bomber  Progress 
was  made  at  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration In  the  modernization  of 
air  navigation  and  air  traffic  control 
and  many  safety  research  projects,  in- 
cluding new  ways  of  reducing  aviation 
problems  caused   by   adverse  weather 


Spin-offs,  or  benefits  to  the  Nation  re- 
sulting from  practical  applications  of 
space  technology,  have  resulted  in  an 
estimated  $27  billion  from  contribu- 
tions to  sales  or  savings  since  1978.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  U.S. 
aeronautical  products  are  one  of  the 
principal  positive  contributors  to  the 
U.S  balance  of  trade.  Significant  de- 
velopments in  technology  applications 
included  a  cooperative  effort  to  use 
space  technology  to  Improve  the  sight 
of  persons  with  Impaired  vision  and  a 
joint  project  to  Improve  laboratory 
identification  and  monitoring  of  cancer 
cells  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
accomplishments  our  fiscal  year  1988 
$26.6  billion  space  budget  and  $7  billion 
aeronautics  budget  have  produced. 

In  1988  we  reaffirmed  our  commit- 
ment to  the  exploration  and  use  of 
space  in  support  of  our  national  well- 
being.  Our  mission  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  critical  areas  of  space  activities 
In  an  increasingly  competitive  inter- 
national environment  urges  us  to  build 
on  the  great  achievements  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  and  continue  with  the 
extraordinary  aeronautical  and  space 
achievements  that  this  Nation  has  so 
capably  demonstrated. 

George  Bush. 

The  White  House.  January  31.  1991. 


PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  SPACE  YEAR- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  10 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  itm  pleased  to  submit  the  attached 
report  on  plans  and  programs  for  the 
International  Space  Year  iISY)  in  1992, 
prepared  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  in  response 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75  (Public 
Law  101-339,  July  31,  1990)  The  report 
shows  considerable  progress  since  the 
ISY  was  first  proposed  by  the  Congress 
in  1985  and  advanced  internationally  by 
NASA  at  President  Reagan's  direction 
The  report  indicates  a  broad  accept- 
ance for  the  ISY  that  confirms  the 
original  intent  and  expectations  of  the 
Congress.  The  ISY  celebrates  a  new  age 
that  inspires  a  unifying  perspective  on 
Earth  as  we  continue  to  push  back  the 
frontiers  of  space  I  invite  the  Amer- 
K  an  people  to  develop  activities  for 
199'2  that  foster  the  ISYs  global  per- 
spective 

The  ISY  will  place  important  empha- 
sis on  education  The  language  of 
science  and  the  perspective  of  space  are 
both  global  In  scope  They  will  be  unit- 
ed during  the  ISY  In  many  science  edu- 
cation programs  in  which  challenging 
subjects   such   as   astronomy,   geology. 
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physics,  and  chemistry  will  draw  on 
the  universal  appeal  of  space  science 
and  exploration.  Similarly,  other  pub- 
lic education  activities  ranging  from 
television  programs  to  expositions  will 
carry  the  ISY's  universal  message  to 
the  widest  possible  audience. 

I  invite  the  leaders  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  join  me  in  endorsing 
and  actively  supporting  the  Inter- 
national Space  Year  in  1992.  In  particu- 
lar. I  urge  their  continued  support  for 
the  Space  Agency  Forum  on  the  ISY 
(SAFISY),  whose  membership  includes 
28  space  agencies  plus  eight  affiliated 
International  organizations,  including 
the  United  Nations.  The  SAFISY  has 
adopted  Mission  To  Planet  Earth  as 
the  central  ISY  theme  and  is  also  sup- 
porting ISY  activities  concerning 
human  exploration,  education,  benefits 
for  developing  nations,  and  space 
science.  I  look  forward  to  continued 
progress  in  those  areas  as  the  ISY  ap- 
proaches. 

The  ISY  will  promote  worldwide  rec 
ognition  of  a  new  era  of  global  coopera- 
tion in  space.  Everyone  can  and  should 
join  in  Its  celebration. 

George  Bush. 

The  WHrrE  House.  January  31.  1991 . 
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NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  STRAT- 
EGY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  11 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  today  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  the  1991  National 
Drug  Control  Strategy,  in  accordance 
with  section  1006  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1988  (Public  Law  100-690: 
21  use.  1504). 

This  is  the  third  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy,  and  It  should  be  viewed 
as  a  companion  to  the  previous  two 
submitted  In  September  1989  and  Janu- 
ary 1990.  This  Strategy  lays  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Federal  drug  con- 
trol activities  for  fiscal  year  1992.  The 
principal  goal  remains  unchanged:  to 
reduce  the  level  of  illegal  drug  use  in 
America.  This  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  acting 
alone,  and  so  this  Strategy  calls  upon 
all  segments  of  our  society  to  continue 
to  do  their  part.  In  crafting  this  Strat- 
egy, we  have  sought  the  counsel  not 
only  of  Federal  officials  and  Members 
of  the  Congress,  but  also  State  and 
local  officials;  experts  in  the  fields  of 
drug  prevention,  treatment,  and  en- 
forcement: and  public-spirited  citizens. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
there  are  indications  that  we  are  em- 
barked on  the  right  path:  although 
much  remains  to  be  done  and  serious 


problems  still  confront  us,  numerous 
indicators  show  that  we  are  beginning 
to  see  significant  declines  in  drug  use 
throughout  the  Nation.  Continued  con- 
gressional support  is  essential  to  en- 
sure progress. 

George  Bush. 
The  White  House,  January  31. 1991. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Comimittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
was  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  following  bill;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  555  An  act  to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
Act;  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  clarify  veterans'  reemployment  rights  and 
to  Improve  veterans'  riphts  to  reinstatement 
of  health  Insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\'ices.  without  amendment: 

S.  331.  An  original  bill  to  amend  sect'nn  SOI 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  leave  that  may 
accrue  toward  leave  payable  upon  dlscharg^e 
(Rept   No   102-31. 

S.  332.  An  orifrina!  bill  to  increase  the  rate 
of  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire 
ur  imminent  danger,  extend  une.mployment 
compensation  benefits,  and  expand  savings 
proirrams  and  life  Insurance  coverage  for 
m.embers  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  con- 
nection with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and 
to  provide  additionalbenefits  for  such 
members  (Rept.  No.  102-4). 

By  Mr  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
.^rmed  Services,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 

S,  160  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  individuals  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces  (Rept  No,  102-5: 

By  Mr,  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\'ices.  with  amendments; 

S  204,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  certain  recalled 
retired  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
serve  in  the  highest  grade  previously  held 
while  on  active  duty  (Rept  No  102-6 > 

S.  221  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  outside  the  United  States 
under  arduous  conditions  pursuant  to  an  as- 
signment or  duty  detail  as  a  part  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  to  participate  in  a  sav- 
ings program  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  for  permanent  duty  outside 
the  United  States,  and  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  waive  the  llmiitation 
on  the  amount  which  may  be  deposited  In  a 
savings  progT«.m  by  or  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  determined  to  be  in  a  missing 
status  in  connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  (Rept  No.  102-7). 

S.  232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  coverage  under  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance:  and  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  'Veterans  Affairs  to  piay  a  death 
gratuity  to  certain  survivors  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  died  after  August 


1.  1990.  and  before  the  effective  date  of  such 
Incresise  (Rept.  No.  102-8 1. 

S,  237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 
pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  Immi- 
nent danger  (Rept.  No   102-9) 

By  Mr  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment 

S.  Res.  24  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res  25.  An  original  resolution  authoris- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration 

By  Mr  BOREN.  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  without  amendment 

S.  Res.  26,  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration 

By  Mr  ROLLINGS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment 

S.  Res.  27.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment 

S.  Res,  29,  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Comimittee  on  the 
Judiciary;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration, 

By  Mr  PRYOR.  from  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  without  amendment 

S,  Res,  31,  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging;  referred  to  the  Comm.lttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration, 

By  Mr  SASSER.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment, 

S  Fwes  32  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget;  referred  to  the  Com.m.lttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration, 

By  Mr  DeCONCINI.  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  without  amendment 

S,  Res,  33  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration, 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLL'TIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr    MITCHELL   (for   himself.    Mr 
Danforth,   Mr    MoVNiHA.N.   Mr    RiE- 

GLE.    Mr     DURENBERGER.    Mr     PRYOR. 

Mr  SVMMS.  Mr.  Ckafee.  Mr  REID. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr  HOLUNOS,  Mr  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr  McCONNELL.  Mr  LAtTEN- 
BERG,  Mr  Glenn.  Mr  Shelby.  Mr 
COHEN.  Mr  AKAKA.  Mr  Kerry.  Mr 
Gorton.  Mr  D'Amato.  Mr  Le\tn. 
Mr  PELL.  Mr  Cochran,  Mr  Ford. 
Mr  SanFDRD.  Mr  CStASSTON.  Mr 
Sasser.  Mr.  LiEBERMAN.  Mr  Bryan. 
Mr  Co.vRAD.  Mr  Bond.  Mr.  F*re8- 
sler.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  LEAfn".  Mr 
DoDD.  Mr  Dixon,  Mr  Graham.  Mr 
Stevens.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  SMrrH. 
Mr  Daschle.  Mr  McXaln.  Mr  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr  Jeffords.  Mr 
Gore.  Mr.   Harkin.  Mr.  Adams.   Ms. 
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MlKriJ*Kl,   Mr    Kohl.   Mr    Hkinz.   Mr 
Kasten.  Mr    RiDMAN.  Mr    Binoaman. 
Mr    BiMFEKs.    Mr    Rc>bh,    Mr    MUR- 
KowsKi,    Mr     DeConcini.    Mr     Craio. 
Mr   Blrns.  Mr  Grassi.EY.  Mr   SiMoN. 
Mr  IsouYE.  and  Mr  Hatfield). 
S    308    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend  the 
low-Income  houslnK  credit;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance 

By  Mr  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  OORE 
and  Mr.  D'AMATO): 
S  309  A  bill  to  control  the  transfer  of 
arms  to  countries  that  threaten  world  peace. 
Including  countries  that  are  the  subject  of  a 
United  Nations  or  United  States  blockade  or 
embarKO;  to  the  Committee  on  Forel^  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  310   A  bill  to  provide  for  full  statutory 
wa^^e    adjustments   for   prevailing    rate   em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr   ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr  Sey- 
mour): 
S  311.  A  bill  to  make  long-term  care  Insur- 
ance available  to  civilian  Federal  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr  EXON: 
S.  312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  A.  Gon- 
salez  and  Virginia  AgulUa  Gonzalez;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr     SPECTER    (for    himself,    Mr 
Leahy,  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr  Adams,  Mr 
Akaka,    Mr     DAMATO,    Mr.    INOUYE. 
Mr     Kerry,     Mr      Kohl,     and     Mr 
McCain): 
S.  313.  A  bin  to  carry  out  obligations  of  the 
United    States    under    the    United    Nations 
Charter  and  other  international  agreements 
pertaining  to  the  protection  of  human  rights 
by  establishing  a  civil  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  from  a  person  who  engages  In  tor- 
ture or  extra  judicial  killing,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  COREN 
S.  3H.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  mini- 
mum   package    and    claim    procedures    for 
health   benefits,    provide   tax   Incentives   for 
health  insurance  purchases,  encourage  mal- 
practice reform.  Improve  health  care  in  rural 
areas,  establish  State  uninsurable  pools,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr     KASTEN    (for    himself.     Mr 
LuoAR.    Mr     Burns,    Mr     LOTT,    Mr 
Cochran,  and  Mr   Pre.ssleri: 
S   315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  Increase  to  100  percent 
and    make     permanent    the    deduction     for 
health  Insurance  for  self-employed  Individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr  CRAIO  (for  himself.  Mr  Coch- 
ran. Mr  Wallop,  Mr  Symms.  Mr 
GORTON,  Mr.  Grassley.  and  Mr 
LOTT): 

S  316  A  bin  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
Federal  pay  In  the  same  manner  as  non-Fed- 
eral pay  with  respect  to  garnishment  and 
similar  legal  process;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BURDICK  (for  himself.  Mr 
MOYNIHAN,  Mr  Baucus,  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG,    Mr    BENT8EN,    Mr    Reid,   and 

Mr    LlEBERMAN) 

S.  317  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Infra- 
structure Council,  and  for  related  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works 

By  Mr  PACKWOOD  i  for  himself.  Mr 
BENT8EN.  Mr  Dole.  Mr  Blthpers. 
Mr  Kasten,  Mrs  Kahsebaum,  Mr 
Chaeee.  Mr.  Symms,  Mr  Baucub.  Mr. 


Danforth.   Mr    BREAirx.  Mr    Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr   G<mToN.  Mr   Cohen,  and 
Mr  McConneu.i 
S.  318    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  provide  for  employees  of 
small  employers  a  private  retirement  Incen- 
tive  matched   by    employers,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By    Mr     INOUYE    (for    himself,     Mr 
Hatch,  and  Mr  Akaka i 
S.  319.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  an  Office  of  the  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special   Populations  to 
place  emphasis  on  needs  of  women  and  mi- 
norities for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism   and   alcohol   abuse   and   related 
problems,   and    for   other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
By  Mr   RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr  Garn, 
Mr   PELL.  Mr  Helms,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr   He;nz,  and  Mr   CRANSTON): 
S.  320  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar 
By  Mr   McCONNELL 
S.  321    A  bill  to  establish  a  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officer's  Bin  of  Rights,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  HELMS 
S.  322.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  require  a  5  percent  reduction  In  cer- 
tain assistance  under  that  Act  to  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  unless  such  agency  has  in 
effect  a  binding  enforcement  officers  bill  of 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr.     CHAFEE    (for    himself,     Mr 
Packwood,  Mrs.  Ka8SEBAi:m,  Mr  JEF- 
FORDS. Mr   COHEN.  Mr    Simpson.  Mr 
Adams.  Mr    Akaka.   Mr    Wirth.   Mr 
BiNOAMAN.    Mr    Bradley,   Mr    Bur- 
dick.  Mr   Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr 
Glenn.    Mr    Gore,    Mr    Harkin,    Mr 
HoLLiNCs,  Mr    Kennedy,  Mr    Kerry, 
Mr     Kohl,     Mr      Laitfj^bero,     Mr 
Leahy,  Mr    Levin.  Mr    Metzenbaum. 
Ms.    MIKUL8KI,    Mr     Moynihan,    Mr 
PEI.L.    Mr     RIBXJLE,    Mr.    RoBB,    Mr 
Simon,  and  Mr  Wellstone): 
S.  323    A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  ensure  that 
pregnant  women  receiving  assistance  under 
title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are 
provided  with  Information  and  counseling  re- 
garding their  pregnancies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr   WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  GORE. 
Mr    Heinz.  Mr    Adams.  Mr.   Akaka. 
Mr   Bradley,  Mr   Bryan.  Mr   Binga- 
MAS,  Mr    Breaux,  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Chafee.   Mr    Cohen.   Mr    Cranston. 
Mr      Daschle,     Mr.     DAmato.     Mr 
DeConcini,  Mr    Dodd.  Mr    Domenici, 
Mr    Durenberger,  Mr    Fowler,  Mr 
Graham.    Mr    Gorton.    Mr    Harkin, 
Mr      Heflin,      Mr       Hollings,     Mr. 
iNouYE,  Mr.  JEFFORDS,  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mrs.    Kassebaum.    Mr     Kerry.    Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr    Laltenbero,  Mr.  Lf:ahy, 
Mr     LlEBERMAN,    Mr     Metzenbaum, 
Ms     MiKULSKi,    Mr     Moynihan,    Mr 
Nunn.  Mr    Pell,  Mr    Reid,  Mr    RiE- 
01. E,  Mr  Rockefeller,  Mr  Sanford, 
Mr  Sarbanes,  Mr  Sasser,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Mr  Simon,  and  Mr  Wellstone): 
S   324   A  bill  to  establish  a  national  energy 
strategy  for  the  United  States  that  reflects 
concern    for   the  global   environmental   con- 
sequences of  current  trends  In  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  greenhouse  gases,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr   HEINZ 

S  325  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  I'nlted  States  from 
duty  In  the  Persian  Gulf  theatre  of  oper- 
ations; to  the  Cdrnmlttee  on  Armed  Serv'lces. 
By  Mr  SPECTER 
S  326  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
energy  conservation  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr   BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr   Binoa- 
MA.s.    Mr    D'.AMATo.    Mr    DeConcini, 
Mr    ExoN,  Mr    Ford,  Mr   Chirton.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr   Hollings,  Mr   Johnston. 
Mr  Sarbanes.  Mr  Pell.  Mr  Shelby. 
Mr   Heflin,  Mr    Simon.  Mr   Graham, 
Mr.  NlCKLEs,  and  Mr   Reidi 
S.   327.    A   bin    to   amend   title  38,    United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  furnish  outpatient  medical 
services  for  any  disability  of  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  GORE: 
S     328     A    bill    for    the   relief  of  Sven   O 
Spjuth,    M  D  ,    Margareta   Barbaro   E^rlksson 
Spjuth.  and  Martin  Sven  Olof  Spjuth 

By  Mr.   PELL  (for  himself.   Mr    Ken- 
nedy,   Mrs     Kassebaim.    Mr     DoDD. 
Mr    Simon.  Mr   Cochran    Ms    MncuL- 
sKi.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr  Mktzenbaum. 
Mr.    Bingaman.    Mr     Bumpers.    Mr. 
BoREN.  and  Mr  Kerrey i 
S    329.   A   bill   to  strengthen   the  teaching 
profession,   and    for   other   purposes,    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr   Cranston. 
for  himself.  Mr  SPFrTER.  Mr  DeCon- 
cini,     Mr       MiTCHKl.I,.       Mr       ROCKE- 
FELLER. Mr   Graham,  Mr   Akaka.  Mr 
MuRKowsKi,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr  Thur- 
mond, Mr  Jeffords,  Mr   Bryan.  Mr 
BuRDicK,  Mr    Conrad.  Mr    D  amato. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr    Dixon.  Mr    Dodd, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr   Ford,  Mr   Gorton.  Mr 
Johnston.    Mr     Kohl.    Mr     Lalten- 
bero, Mr    Leahy.  Ms    Mikulski.  Mr 
Moynihan,   Mr    Reid,   Mr    Sanf<")RD, 
Mr  Sarbanes,  and  Mr  Wirth ) 
S.  330    A  bill   to  amend  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  protections  provided  by  that 
act;  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  veterans'  reemployment  rights  and  to 
improve  veterans'  rights  to  reinstatement  of 
health  insurance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  331.  An  original  bill  to  amend  section  501 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  leave  that  may 
accrue  toward  leave  payable  upon  discharge, 
from    the    Committee    on    Armed    Services; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  332  An  original  bill  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire 
or  Imminent  danger,  extend  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  and  expand  savings 
programs  and  life  Insurance  coverage  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Ser\'loes  serving  In 
connection  with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict, 
and  to  provide  additional  benefits  for  such 
mem.bers.  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  placed  on  the  calendar 
By  Mr  KASTEN 
S  333  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  U>  Improve  protec- 
tions against  eviction  and  distress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans   .Affairs 

By  Mr  KENNEDY  fi^r  himself.  Mr 
Dodd.  Mr  Adams  Mr  Harkin.  Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr  MfrrzESHAi  m.  Ms  Mikul- 
ski. Mr  P>;li..  Mr  Simon,  Mr 
Wellstone.  and  Mr  Jeffords i 
S.  334  A  bill  to  provide  child  care  serv'lces 
to  families  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
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of  the  United  States  who  are  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty,  to  provide  eligibility  for  certain 
health  benefits  for  members  who  are  released 
from  active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  connicl  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr     KENNEDY    ifor    himself.    Mr 
Pell.       Mr        Durenberger,       Mr. 
Mf-rzK.NHAUM,      Mr.      Burdick,      Mr. 
Dodd,    Mr    Inouye,   Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 
Wellstone,  and  Mr.  Harkin i' 
S.   335.   A   bill   to  provide   relief  for  active 
duty  military   personnel   serving  in   connec- 
tion with  Operation  Desert  Storm  on  obliga- 
tions under  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Student 
Loan  Program,  to  alleviate  health  care  pro- 
vider   shortage?    resulting    from    hostilities, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Latior  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr  KENNEDY: 
S.  336    A  bill  U)  amend  chapter  43  of  title 
38,   United   States   Code,   l^   clarify   and   im- 
prove reemployment  rights  and  benefits  for 
certain  Inductees  and  vet.prans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S  337  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  30  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain service  by  members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve who  are  ordered  to  active  dut.v  in  con- 
nection with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  certain  requirements  for 
basic  educational  assistance  under  such 
chapter.  t«  revise  the  requirements  for  such 
assistance  applicable  to  such  members,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans .Affairs 

By    Mr    DANFORTH   (for  himself  and 
Mr    MOYNIHAN) 
S    338    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  Ui  impose  an  excise  tax  on 
the  sale  of  any  international  airline  route;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance 

By   Mr    DECONCINI   (for   himself.    Mr. 
n  Amato,  Mr    Warner.   Mr    Heflin, 
and  ,Mr   Liehek.man 
S.  339    A  bill  to  enhance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's authority  and  ability  to  eliminate 
violent   crime  committed  by  outlaw  street 
and  motorcycle  gangs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr  Jef- 
fords, Mr  ADAMS,  Mr  Akaka,  Mr 
Bradley,  Mr  Brown,  Mr  Bryan.  Mr 
Bumpers.  Mr  Burns.  Mr  Chafee, 
.Mr  Coats,  Mr  Cochran.  Mr  Cohen, 
Mr  Conrad.  Mr  Craig,  Mr  Cran- 
ston, Mr  Danforth,  Mr  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mr  Dole.  Mr  D<:)Menici, 
Mr  Durenberger.  .Mr  Ford,  Mr 
Gore,  Mr  Gorton,  Mr  Graham.  Mr 
Hatch,  Mr  Hatfif-I.d.  Mr,  Heflin, 
Mr  Hoi, I. inch,  Mr  Inouyk,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  Mr  Kasten,  Mr. 
Kerrey,  Mr  Kohl.  Mr  Lautenberg, 
Mr  Levin,  Mr  Lieberman,  Mr  Lott, 
Mr  Mack,  Mr  Metzenbaum.  Ms  Ml- 
KULSKi,  Mr  Moynihan,  Mr  Murkow- 
sKl,  Mr  NiCKLEs,  Mr  Nunn,  Mr 
Pell,  Mr  Pressler,  Mr  Reid,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr  Roth.  Mr.  San- 
ford, Mr  Sarbanes,  Mr  Sasser.  Mr. 
SIMPSON.  Mr  Smith,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr  Symms,  Mr  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr  Wallop  r 
8  J  Res  58  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  4.  1991,  as  "Vermont  Bicentennial 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     SPECTER    ifor    himself,    Mr 

Lautenberg,  and  Mr  Heinzi 

S.J    Res    59    Joint  resolution  designating 

March  25,  1991,  as    Greek  Independence  Day; 

A  National  Dav  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 


American  Democracy' 
the  Judiciary 


to  the  Committee  on 


S  Con  Res  9  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  the  Angolan  Peace  Talks  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLL-TIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  ■were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr   BENTSEN; 
S.  Res.  24    .^n  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by   the  Committee   on   Fi- 
nance,  from  the  Committee  on   Finance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Administration. 
By  Mr   INOUYE 
S.  Res   25,  .An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian   Affairs;   from   the   Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  Adminlstratlon, 
By  Mr  BOREN 
S.  Res  26  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
.Administration. 

By  Mr  HOLLINGS: 
S.  Res.  27.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation;  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration 

By  Mr  MITCHELL  (for  Mr  FORD  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  Res.  28.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  private  legal  expenses  for  Mi- 
chael Kinsella,  a  Senate  employee,  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate;  considered 
and  agreed  t« 

By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.  Res.  29.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD 
S.  Res  30  A  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Willamette  Meteorite 
should  be  returned  to  the  State  of  Oregon;  to 
the  Commitlee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr   PRYOR 
S.  Res.  31.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Special  Committee 
on   Aging;   from   the   Special   Committee   on 
Aging;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  .Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mi  SASSER: 
S.  Res  32  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr  DECONCINI 
S.  Res.  33.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs;  from  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

By    Mr.    MITCHELL   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Dole,   Mr    Pryor,   Mr    McCain,   Mr 
Pell,  Mr    Domenicl  Mr    Robb,   Mr 
Riegle,  Mr   Graham,  Mr   DeConcini, 
Mr.     Fowler.     Mr.     Warner,     Mr. 
LUGAR,        Mr         Murkowski,        Mr 
D'AMATO,  and  Ms,  .MikulskI)- 
S   Con.  Res.  8.  A  concurrent  resolution  de- 
manding that  the  Internationa!   Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  be  given  access  to  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  Iraq;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By   Mr.   DECONCINI   (for  himself,   Mr 
Graham  and  Mr  Shelby r 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLl.'TIONS 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Mo'i'NiHAN. 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Ditienberger. 
Mr  Pryor,  Mr.  S\-MMS,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr,  Bi'T^dick. 
Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr,  McCoNNELL.  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg, Mr.  Glenn,  Mr  SHELBY, 
Mr.  COHEN,  Mr  Akaka,  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
DAM.ATO,  Mr  Levin,  Mr  Pell, 
NLr-.  Cochran,  Mr  Ford.  Mr. 
Sanford,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  LEAm',  Mr  Dodd,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Grah.am,  Mr  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Warner,  Mr  Smith, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Pack^^'CK)D,  Mr  Baucus,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Har- 
kin. Mr.  ADAMS,  Ms  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Helnz,  Mr,  Kas- 
ten. Mr.  Rudman.  Mr  Binga- 
M.AN,  Mr.  BLTiiPERS,  Mr.  Robb. 
Mr.  MiTtKOWSKi,  Mr,  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Crajg,  Mr  Rutins,  Mr 
Grassley,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
lNoi_TE.  and  Mr.  Hatfield): 
S.  308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permanently 
extend  the  low-income  housing  credit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

extension  of  L.OW-INC0ME  HOUSING  CREDrX 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
with  Senator  Danforth  and  61  other 
Senators  that  would  make  the  low-in- 
come housing  tax  credit  permanent. 

I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Danforth 
for  his  cooperation  and  leadership  in 
this  area.  I  have  worked  with  him 
closely  on  this  matter  now  for  some 
years  and  announce  that  Senator  Dan- 
forth is  necessarily  delayed  but  will 
be  on  the  floor  to  make  a  statement  in 
this  regard  shortly.  I  want  the  Record 
to  reflect  my  gratitude  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  his  outstanding  leadership 

This  legislation  is  a  simple  extension 
of  current  law  under  which  the  low-in- 
come housing  credit  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Since  its  creation  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986,  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  has  been  a  great  success,  produc- 
ing almost  300,000  units  of  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

The  credit  is  a  tightly  targeted,  10- 
year  tax  incentive  for  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  acquisition  of  hous- 
ing provided  to  families  with  less  than 
60  percent  of  median  income  who  pay 
rent  not  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  their 
income.  This  program  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  prior  law  tax  incen- 
tives for  low-income  housing.   It   pro- 
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vtdes  less  generous  tax  subsidies  while 
at  the  same  time  achlevlni?  better 
targeting  toward  lower  Income  families 
and  for  a  longer  period  of  time  Impor- 
tant refinements  were  made  to  the 
credit  In  1989  to  further  target  the  tax 
benefits  to  families  and  geographic 
areas  that  are  most  in  need  of  housing 
assistance. 

The  credit  has  turned  out  to  be  a  far 
more  effective  means  of  stimulating 
low-income  housing  development  than 
was  first  anticipated  by  anyone,  m- 
cludlng  me  when  I  authored  this  provi- 
sion in  1986  That  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  innovative  work  of  the  develop- 
ment community  and  to  the  strong 
leadership  efforts  of  the  State  housing 
credit  agencies. 

The  tax  credit  is  a  valuable  incentive 
for  developers  to  build  and  rehabilitate 
low-income  housing.  But  in  almost  all 
cases  other  subsidies  remain  necessary 
to  make  these  projects  work.  Because 
rents  are  strictly  controlled  under  the 
tax  credit  program,  cash  flow  Is  insuffi- 
cient to  support  high  levels  of  debt. 
Since  the  equity  that  is  attracted 
through  the  tax  credit  usually  cannot 
make  up  the  difference,  most  of  these 
projects  have  a  gap  which  must  be 
filled  in  other  ways 

One  of  the  exciting  aspects  of  the 
low-income  housing  credits  is  the  way 
it  Is  currently  serving  as  a  catalyst  to 
bring  other  sources  of  funds  to  low-in- 
come housing  development  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  amount  that  is 
necessary  for  project  development  and 
the  amount  that  can  be  provided 
through  tax  credit  equity  and  the  pri- 
mary debt  on  the  property 

The  credit  has  worked  during  a  pe- 
riod of  scarce  housing  resources  be- 
cause State  and  local  governments 
have  been  working  in  partnership  with 
nonprofit  and  for-profit  developers  to 
bring  together  diverse  sources  of 
funds— from  charities,  community 
funds,  corporations,  and  governments— 
that  enable  low-income  housing  to  be 
built. 

Despite  enactment  of  new  housing 
programs  in  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  Na- 
tional Affordable  Housing  Act  last  fall, 
the  low-income  housing  tax  credit  re- 
mains the  largest  housing  production 
program  currently  operating.  Once  ap- 
propriations are  provided  to  initiate 
the  new  housing  programs,  the  tax 
credit  will  leverage  further  production 
and  renovation. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit  is 
one  of  about  a  dozen  tax  programs 
which  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Most  of  the  programs  have  large  con- 
stituencies which  present  compelling 
reasons  why  they  should  be  extended  in 
the  Tax  Code  During  this  period  of 
budgetary  restraint  it  will  be  iiarticu- 
larly  difficult  to  extend  any  of  the  ex- 
piring tax  provisions. 

1  believe  the  low-income  housing 
credit  deserves  special  consideration 
It   is    unfortunate,   and   inappropriate, 


that  this  program  finds  itself  on  the 
list  of  tax  incentives  that  expire.  Un- 
like most  other  expiring  tax  provi- 
sions, Incentives  for  low-income  hous- 
ing have  traditionally  been  a  part  of 
the  tax  .system.  What  is  new  is  the 
treatment  of  low-Income  housing  under 
tax  reform  when  all  existing  incentives 
were  replaced  with  a  limited  credit 
program  that  is  subject  to  strict  per 
capita  volume  caps. 

If  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
is  permitted  to  expire,  low-income 
housing  rented  to  tenants  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  rents  that  can  support 
the  property — will  receive  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  other  residential  housing 
and  only  marginally  better  tax  treat- 
ment than  commercial  real  estate. 
That  must  not  be  permitted  to  occur. 

Recent  data  indicates  that  as  many 
as  five  of  every  six  poor  renter  house- 
holds pays  now  more  than  30  percent  of 
their  income  for  housing  Forty  per- 
cent of  those  very  low-income  renters 
pay  more  than  half  of  their  income  for 
housing.  More  than  half  of  their  total 
income  goes  for  housing  Today,  at  a 
time  when  the  gap  between  housing 
needs  and  Federal  housing  assistance  is 
so  great,  we  simply  cannot  permit  this 
program  to  expire 

The  credit  has  been  a  success.  It  has 
strong  support  in  Congress  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  there  are  61  co- 
sponsors  for  this  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  among  housing  and  community 
development  organizations  that  I  hope 
this  year  will  pass  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  credit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  47  organizations  in  support  of  the 
credit  be  included  in  the  RECORD  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  conclude  as 
I  began  with  particularly  gratitude  to 
Senator  D.\nkokth  for  the  strong  sup- 
port he  has  given  to  the  low-income 
housing  credit  over  the  yeai-s.  He  in- 
tends to  speak  on  the  floor  within  a 
few  minutes  to  express  his  support  for 
the  credit  I  encourage  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  and  to  suppwrt  his 
views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  306 

Be  it  enacted  bu  "i?  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  PERMANENT  EXTENSION  OF  LOW-IN- 
COME Hot'HiN(;  CHEorr. 

(ai  Perm.ii.nk.nt  Kxtenmios  Section  42  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating 
DO  low-Income  housing  credit)  la  amended  by 
striking  subsection  (o). 

ibi  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  cal- 
endar years  after  1991 . 

January  23.  1991 
Dear  Senator   The  undersigned  organiza- 
tions represent  virtually  all  those  concerned 
with  affordable  housing  for  low-Income  and 
homeless  Americans—tenants  organizations. 


state  and  local  housing  agencies,  municipali- 
ties, civil  rIghUf  orKanlzatlons,  community 
and  nelKhborhocxl  groupe.  charities,  non- 
profit and  for  profit  developers  and  equity 
financiers 

We  are  writing  to  urge  you  to  support  leg- 
islation being  Introduced  by  Senators  Mitch- 
ell and  Danforth  that  would  permanently  ex- 
tend the  low-Income  housing  tax  credit, 
which  is  now  due  to  expire  on  December  31. 
1991. 

The  credit  remains  the  major  federal  In- 
centive for  producing  and  rehabilitating  low- 
Income  rental  housing  Since  its  Inception  In 
1987.  well  over  300.000  units  of  affordable 
housing  have  been  produced  This  housing 
fills  a  critical  need:  more  than  1  35  million 
units  of  low-Income  housing  have  been  lost 
from  the  inventory  over  the  past  several 
years  while,  during  the  same  period,  almost 
5  million  households  paid  more  than  half  of 
their  Incomes  toward  rent 

The  credit  Is  a  highly  efficient  program 
which  has  become  even  more  effective  due  to 
legislation  enacted  in  1969  and  1990  by  the 
Congress.  For  Instance,  state  administration 
of  the  program  has  been  strengthened,  agen- 
cies are  closely  scrutinizing  applications  to 
ensure  that  only  credits  which  are  necessary 
for  financial  feasibility  are  allocated  and 
agencies  are  monitoring  projects  U>  make 
certain  tha*  there  Is  adherence  to  program 
rules 

Congressional  support  for  the  credit  has 
been  very  strong.  In  the  last  Congress.  78 
Senators  supported  the  Mitchell  Danforth 
bill  to  extend  the  program  permanently 
Support  for  companion  legislation  in  the 
House  has  also  been  strong 

We  ask.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so. 
that  you  contact  either  Senator  Mitchell  or 
Senator  Danforth  to  co-sponsor  this  bill. 
Thank  you 

American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aged 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 

American  Planning  Association 

Association  of  Conrununlty  Organizations 
for  Reform  Now 

Association  of  Local  Housing  Finance 
Agencies. 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Coalition  on  Human  Needs 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Low  Income 
Housing  Tax  Credit 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

Council  for  Rural  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment 

Council  of  State  Community  Affairs  Agen- 
cies 

Enterprise  Foundation 

Institute  for  Responsible  Housing  Preser- 
vation 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation. 

McAuley  Institutes 

Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America. 

National  Affordable  Housing  Trust 

National  Alliance  Ui  End  Homelessness. 

National  Apartment  Association 

National  Assisted  Housing  Management 
Association 

National  Association  of  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Housing  Sc  Rede- 
velopment Officials 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

National  Association  of  Realtors. 

National  Church  Residences 

National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless 

National  Community  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 
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National  Congress  for  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Council  of  State  Housing  Agen- 
cies. 

National  Housing  Conference 

National  Housing  and  Rehabilitation  Asso- 
ciation 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Leased  Housing  Association. 

National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Mult!  Housing  Council. 

National  Neighborhood  Coalition. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

NETWORK  A  National  Catholic  Social 
Justice  Lobby 

Public  Securities  Association. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

United  Way  of  America. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Mitchell  and  I  are  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  permanently  extend 
the  low-income  housing  tax  credit.  The 
low-income  housing  tax  credit,  the 
only  remaining  tax  incentive  for  the 
production  of  low-income  housing,  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
was  established  in  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act  to  encourage  investment  in  areas 
and  projects  that  Congress  considered 
desirable,  but  unlikely  to  attract  cap- 
ital on  their  own  because  of  their  high 
risk,  high  cost,  and  low  projected  rate 
of  return.  Mr  President,  this  type  of 
investment  is  crucial  to  our  Nation's 
poor  who  need  affordable  places  to  live. 
Our  country  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
and  growing  housing  affordability  and 
availability  crisis.  Clearly,  most  Amer- 
icans are  better  housed  today  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  However,  a 
significant  number  of  people  are  strug- 
gling against  a  growing  gap  between 
available  income  and  the  cost  of  decent 
housing  Homelessness  is  the  most 
tragic  and  visible  indicator  of  the  low- 
income  housing  crisis.  As  many  as 
700,000  people  are  homeless  on  any 
given  night.  Considerably  more  could 
experience  homelessness  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  National  estimates  range 
from  250.000,  from  a  report  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, to  more  than  3  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Coalition  for 
the  Homeless.  In  Missouri,  an  esti- 
mated 40,000  people  seek  emergency 
shelter,  live  in  cars  or  on  the  street 
during  a  1-year  period. 

These  housing  problems  point  out  the 
need  for  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  program.  Use  of  the  credit  has 
grown  from  19  percent  of  the  allocation 
available  in  1987  to  98  percent  of  that 
available  in  1989.  Data  is  not  yet  avail- 
able with  respect  to  1990  activity.  Cur- 
rently in  Missouri,  119  projects  are 
being  developed  statewide  for  a  total  of 
1,365  low-income  units. 

Senator  Mitchell  and  I  were  suc- 
cessful in  passing  legislation  in  1989 
and  1990,  to  improve  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit.  This  legislation  ex- 


tended the  duration  of  low-income  use 
of  these  projects,  defined  the  types  of 
projects  eligible  for  the  credit,  and  im- 
proved the  overall  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
gram in  its  administration  and  in  the 
development  and  management  of  the 
credit  financed  project. 

The  new  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  rules  also  require  States  to  de- 
velop a  qualified  allocation  plan  that 
ensures  the  selection  of  those  projects 
which  address  the  most  pressing  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  State.  For  example. 
the  Missouri  Housing  Development 
Commission  has  reserved  5  percent  of 
its  allocation  of  credit  for  develop- 
ments with  single-room  occupancy 
units  for  the  homeless  or  with  units  for 
the  handicapped  or  mentally  ill. 

It  is  estimated  that  25  to  40  percent 
of  the  homeless  are  mentally  ill.  Sen- 
ator Mo'i'NlHAN  and  I  have  introduced 
the  Homeless  Mentally  111  Outreach 
Act  of  1991  (S.  62).  that  would  require 
concentrated  outreach,  assessment, 
and  an  individualized  treatment  plan 
for  each  mentally  ill  homeless  person. 
The  low-income  housing  tax  credit  will 
be  an  important  resource  as  States  de- 
velop plans  for  aiding  this  vulnerable 
population, 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  low- 
income  housing  credit  was  created  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  encour- 
age construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
housing  for  low-income  Americans.  The 
credit  was  originally  enacted  for  a  test 
period  of  3  years  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  in  accom- 
plishing its  stated  goals.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  this  credit,  the  Congress 
has  twice  extended  the  credit,  however. 
it  is  currently  scheduled  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  year. 

In  1988,  the  Rouse-Maxwell  Report 
was  issued  by  a  high  level  task  force 
assigned  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  comprehensive 
housing  policy  reforms.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals advanced  in  that  report  was  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  low-income 
housing  credit. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would  im- 
plement this  recommendation  of  the 
Rouse-Maxwell  Report  by  permanently 
extending  the  low-income  housing 
credit.  This  legislation  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  filling  the  housing  needs  of 
all  low-income  Americans,  including 
those  Americans  who  are  homeless.  In 
addition,  I  believe  the  effectiveness  of 
this  credit  in  providing  low-income 
housing  has  been  proven  during  the  4 
years  since  its  enactment. 

The  credit  provides  a  valuable  tax  in- 
centive to  both  nonprofit  and  for-profit 
developers  to  fund  the  production  and 
preservation  of  low-income  rental 
housing.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
encourage  the  development  and  ren- 
ovation of  housing  for  the  poor. 

In  my  State,  the  Rhode  Island  Hous- 
ing     and      Mortgage      Finance      Corp. 


[RIHMFC]  has  used  the  tax  credit  to 
successfully  address  the  needs  of  our 
citizens  for  safe  and  affordable  housing 
The  loss  of  these  credits  would  be  dev- 
astating to  their  efforts.  By  combining 
the  credit  with  bond  financing  and  zero 
interest  second  mortgages.  RIHMFC 
has  been  able  to  produce  and  preserve 
low-income  housing  in  one  of  this 
country's  most  expensive  housing  mar- 
kets. Our  State  was  one  of  only  nine 
States  to  use  100  percent  of  its  credit 
allocation  for  both  1988  and  1989. 

During  the  last  3  years.  26  Rhode  Is- 
land developers  have  received  tax  cred- 
it financing  for  the  production  and 
preservation  of  a  total  of  861  unite  of 
low-income  rental  housing.  Although 
only  10  of  the  25  developers  are  non- 
profit organizations,  they  have  re- 
ceived 72  percent  of  the  almost  $3  mil- 
lion dollars  in  tax  credits  that  have 
been  allocated  by  RIHMFC.  According 
to  the  National  Council  of  State  Hous- 
ing Agencies,  Rhode  Island  allocated  a 
higher  percentage  of  1988  low-income 
housing  credits  to  nonprofit  housing 
developers  than  any  State  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Providing  an  adequate  supply  of  safe 
and  affordable  housing  is  a  long-term 
job,  for  both  State  housing  agencies 
and  developers.  State  housing  agencies 
that  assist  with  these  programs  must 
invest  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  resources  in  the  development  of 
the  necessary  administrative  capacity 
to  operate  the  program.  In  addition, 
private  housing  developers  must  have 
considerable  lead  time  for  these  under- 
takings. If  they  are  to  make  the  re- 
quired investments  in  time  and  re- 
sources, these  necessary  participants 
in  the  program  must  know  that  it  will 
be  extended  past  this  year. 

This  bill  preserves  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  credit,  as  amended  In  1989 
and  1990.  by  tightly  targeting  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  housing  for  families 
whose  income  is  at  or  below  60  percent 
of  area  median  income.  In  addition,  a 
family's  monthly  rental  cost  for  a  unit 
in  a  low-income  housing  project  must 
not  exceed  30  percent  of  their  monthly 
income.  The  amendments  made  to  the 
credit  in  1989  and  1990  assure  that  tax 
credit  developments  receive  only  the 
amount  of  benefits  necessary  for  their 
feasibility  and  long-term  viability  as 
low-income  developments. 

Experience  has  shown  that  Invest- 
ment in  low-income  housing  is  highly 
dependent  on  the  tax  benefits  provided 
by  this  credit.  The  low-income  housing 
credit  is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  ef- 
ficient ways  to  subsidize  the  produc- 
tion of  low-cost,  affordable  housing  for 
low-income  Americans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  bill  their  full  sui>- 
port. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr 
D'AMATO,  and  Mr.  Gore): 
S.  309.  A  bill  to  control  the  transfer 
of    arms    to    countries    that    threaten 
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world  peace.  lncludln(?  countries  that 
are  the  subject  of  a  UN.  or  U.S.  block- 
ade or  embanro;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

NONPROUFERATION  AND  ARMS  TRANSFER 
CONTHOI.  ACT 

Mr.  MCCAIN  Mr  President,  grim  as 
the  situation  in  the  grulf  may  be  today, 
we  could  face  far  frreater  threats  in  the 
future:  The  threat  of  aggressors 
equipped  with  long-range  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads,  equipped  with  mas- 
sive stocks  of  chemical  weapons,  and 
equipped  with  biological  weapons  as  le- 
thal as  nuclear  weapons. 

Where  we  once  talked  of  merchants 
of  death,  we  now  must  talk  of  mer- 
chants of  mass  destruction.  The  sale  of 
arms  to  developing  nations  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  goes  far  beyond  any 
reasonable  limits.  It  includes  biologi- 
cal, chemical,  and  nuclear  weapons— 
as  well  as  annual  sales  of  thousands  of 
the  most  advanced  conventional  sys- 
tems. In  fact,  as  tensions  continue  to 
ease  between  East  and  West,  the  mili- 
tary buildup  In  the  developing  world 
has  become  the  principal  threat  to 
peace. 

If  one  considers  the  case  of  Iraq,  re- 
cent reports  Indicate  that  well  over  100 
West  German  firms  are.  or  have  been, 
under  investigation  for  their  role  in 
transferring  the  means  to  manufacture 
chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. A  recent  report  by  the  Weisenthal 
Center  named  87  West  German  firms  as 
major  weapons  suppliers  of  Iraq,  as 
well  as  18  Austrian  firms.  17  French 
firms.  16  United  States  firms.  15  British 
firms.  12  firms  each  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  firms  from  11  other  de- 
veloped countries— yet.  this  report  ex- 
cluded the  Soviet.  PRC.  and  North  Ko- 
rean suppliers  who  have  provided  most 
of  Iraq's  arms. 

Iraq,  however,  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg.  There  are  at  least  25  develop- 
ing countries  that  are  producing,  or 
seeking  to  produce,  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  There  are  17  developing 
nations  with  more  than  1.000  tanks. 
Iraq  is  only  the  most  visible  symbol  of 
the  consequences  of  arms  transfers  to 
aggressive  regimes  that  threaten  world 
peace. 

The  current  confrontation  between 
those  states  who  believe  in  a  world 
order  based  on  the  rule  of  law  and 
peaceful  relations  between  nations,  and 
those  who  believe  In  arms  and  the  rule 
of  force,  will  not  end  with  the  gulf  cri- 
sis. The  world  will  not  become  a  better 
place  through  some  mysterious  force  of 
history  It  will  become  a  better  place 
only  because  those  who  believe  in 
pea^e  and  law  take  action. 

THE  MC  CAJN  NON-PROLrFERATlON  AND  ARMS 
TRANSFER  CONTROL  ACT 

This  is  why  I  rise  today  to  reintro- 
duce an  act  that  proposes  dramatic 
new  measures  to  deal  with  the  growing 
threat  that  the  transfer  of  conven- 
tional arms,  and  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction pose  to  the  United  States,  its 


allies,  and  world  peace.  I  believe  that 
effective  efforts  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
arms  are,  in  fact,  the  best  way  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  future  conflicts 
and  future  major  deployments  of  U.S. 
forces. 

TAROETINO  NATIONS  THAT  THREATEN  WORLD 
PEACE 

This  legislation  carefully  targets 
those  nations  that  threaten  to  use 
arms  transfers  to  attack  or  Intimidate 
other  nations,  that  violate  U.S.  and 
U.N.  embargoes,  or  that  use  or  threat- 
en to  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

It  requires  the  President  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  which  countries 
threaten  world  peace  by  acquiring  con- 
ventional arms  or  the  means  to  manu- 
facture and  deliver  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction. 

In  making  this  determination,  the 
President  is  asked  to  Include; 

All  nations  that  have  conducted  an 
aggressive  attack  against  any  other 
nation  during  the  course  of  the  pre- 
vious year; 

All  nations  that  threaten  to  attack 
other  states,  or  to  use  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  against  them; 

All  nations  that  support  terrorist  or- 
ganizations or  state-sponsored  terror- 
ist activity  against  the  United  States, 
its  allies,  or  other  peaceful  states. 

All  nations  that  transferred  military 
and/or  arms  technology  and  equipment 
that  may  be  used  to  manufacture  and 
deliver  arms  or  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, and  dual  use  technology,  to 
nations  that  the  President  had  listed 
as  threatening  world  peace  in  his  pre- 
vious report,  andor  which  were  the 
subject  of  a  U.N.  or  U.S.  blockade  or 
embargo  during  the  previous  year. 

All  other  nations  that  the  President 
shall  determine  are  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

This  list  of  countries  does  not  in- 
clude our  friends  or  allies,  or  include 
any  peace-loving  state  that  is  acquir- 
ing arms  for  its  own  defense.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  all  nations  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  self-defense,  but  no 
nation  has  a  right  to  threaten  its 
neighbors  or  to  commit  acts  of 
unprovoked  aggression. 

RESTRICTING  TRANSFERS  OF  U.S.  ARMS  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

At  the  same  time,  this  list  of  coun- 
tries provides  the  basis  for  enforcing 
powerful  sanctions  against  the  arms 
transfers  that  have  become  such  a 
growing  threat  to  our  security. 

Once  the  President  designates  any 
country  as  a  threat  to  peace  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  it  prohibits  all 
U.S.  companies  from  the  transfer  of 
any  item  or  technology  subject  to  con- 
trols under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  or  the  Expwrt  Administration  Act 
of  1979— unless  the  President  shall  de- 
lete the  country  from  his  list  or  grant 
a  waiver  for  national  security  reasons. 


ESTABLISKINO  SANCTIONS  AGAINST  MERCHANTS 
OF  WAR  .\.ND  MASS  DK.STRUCTION 

At  the  same  time,  the  act  does  not 
penalize  US  firms  while  ignoring  for 
elgn  firms.  It  establishes  powerful 
sanctions  against  foreign  countries  and 
companies  that  act  as  merchants  of 
war  and  mass  destruction. 

No  item  or  technology  produced  by  a 
foreign  company  or  entity— which  has 
sold  the  tools  of  mass  destruction  to  a 
state  or  entity  listed  in  the  report  that 
is  subject  to  controls  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  or  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979— may  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  or  enter 
U.S.  airspace  and'or  waters  unless  the 
President  shall  delete  the  country  from 
his  list  or  grant  a  waiver. 

Further,  no  foreign  company  or  en- 
tity that  has  cransferred  technology  or 
equipment  that  is  a  violation  of  this 
act  may  own  any  property  or  rights  in 
any  company  incorporated  or  licensed 
to  do  business  in  the  United  States,  or 
maintain  any  technology  transfer  or 
cooperative  agreements  of  any  kind 
with  a  company  incorporated  or  li- 
censed to  do  business  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  event  a  foreign  comi»any  or  en- 
tity shall  violate  this  act.  it  must,  at 
its  sole  expense,  divest  itself  of  all  such 
holdings  and  ties  within  30  days  of  such 
violation  or  all  assets  and  holdings  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  forfeited  and 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

SANCTIONS  AGAINST  BUYER  NATIONS 

The  penalties  for  buyer  nations  are 
equally  severe.  The  act  cuts  them  off 
from  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  of 
any  kind.  No  foreign  military  assist- 
ance, foreign  military  sales  credits, 
other  military  assistance,  or  tech- 
nology and  technical  transfers  of  any 
kind  may  be  provided  to  any  country 
that  licenses  or  permits  transfers  of 
items  to  a  state  or  entity  listed  in  the 
report. — unless  the  President  removes 
the  country  from  his  list  or  grants  a 
waiver  based  on  national  security 
grounds. 

DENIAL  OF  MOST-FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 

Additonally.  no  nation  may  be  given. 
or  retain,  most-favored-natlon  status — 
or  be  given  any  form  of  loans  or  credits 
by  the  U.S.  Government — that  licenses 
or  permits  transfers  of  items  or  tech- 
nology subject  to  controls  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  or  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  that  is  list- 
ed in  the  above  act.  unless  the  Presi- 
dent strikes  the  country  from  his  list 
or  grants  a  waiver. 

THE  NF.F.D  FOR  STRONG  NEW  MEASURES  TO  LIMIT 
THE  RISK  OF  WAR 

Mr.  President,  this  is  strong  legisla- 
tion, and  I  recognize  that  it  raises  seri- 
ous legal  and  Jurisdictional  issues. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  time  for 
such  action  has  clearly  come.  If  we  are 
to  preserve  world  stability  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  we  must  find 
the  requisite  courage  to  act. 
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We  can  no  longer  excuse  the  problem 
as  the  Inevitable  result  of  East-West  ri- 
valry In  fact,  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  cold  war.  we  now  have  a  priceless 
opportunity  to  reduce  those  arms  sales 
that  threaten  world  peace.  East  and 
West  now  share  a  common  interest  in 
fighting  all  forms  of  proliferation,  and 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  is  a  grim  les- 
son in  the  risk  of  arming  one  thug  to 
defend  against  another. 

We  are  seeing  the  consequences  of 
our  carelessness  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
today  Regardless  of  Saddam  Husseins 
fate,  there  will  be  countless  other  ag- 
gressors seeking  to  take  his  place 
through  the  acquisition  of  arsenals  of 
mass  destruction.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  must  take  the  lead  to 
ensure  that  they  do  not  acquire  the 
means  to  fulfill  their  ambitions. 

MILrrARY  FORCES  AND  POLmCAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

If  we  are  to  take  such  action,  we 
must  understand  just  how  serious  the 
problem  really  is  We  now  live  In  a 
world  where  roughly  6  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  and  20  percent 
of  all  government  expenditures,  of  de- 
veloping countries  is  now  being  spent 
on  the  military.  At  least  22  developing 
countries  are  spending  more  than  10 
percent  of  their  GNP  on  military 
forces.  In  three  of  these  countries- 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos— the  av- 
erage per  capita  income  is  under  S200 
per  year. 

The  arms  trade  to  aggressor  states  is 
also  a  major  threat  to  the  political  and 
economic  development  of  virtually 
every  less  developed  state.  In  fact,  if 
we  could  reduce  total  military  spend- 
ing from  6  to  5  percent  of  the  total 
GNP  of  the  developing  world,  we  would 
release  some  $40  billion  a  year  for 
badly  needed  development  and  growth. 

We  are  also  talking  about  the  waste 
of  countless  human  lives.  War  after 
war  in  the  developing  world  has  in- 
volved hundreds  of  thousands  of  casual- 
ties and  refugees.  The  millions  who 
have  died  or  starved  because  of  such 
conflicts  since  the  end  of  World  War  11 
are  innumerable 

THE  GROWING  THREAT  POSED  HY  THK  WORLD 
ARMS  TRADK 

These  military  expenditures  and  wars 
in  the  developing  world  are  fueled  by 
an  annual  traffic  in  arms  that  is  now 
worth  more  than  $50  billion  a  year. 
This  total  does  not  include  billions  of 
dollars  more  for  transfers  of  military 
engineering  equipment,  civil  goods 
used  by  military  forces,  military  con- 
struction, and  military  advisers  and 
technicians. 

Worse  yet.  we  have  no  way  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  installations  and 
equipment  that  some  25  developing 
states  have  already  purchased  to 
produce  and  deliver  weapons  of  mass 
destruction— although  even  conserv- 
ative estimates  indicate  that  India. 
Iraq,  Libya,  and  Pakistan  have  already 


spent    over    $1    billion    each    on    such 
weapons. 

In  fact,  if  we  talk  about  the  total 
value  of  all  transfers  of  arms,  tech- 
nology for  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  related  goods  and  services  to 
developing  states  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, we  may  be  talking  about  a  sum 
close  to  $1  trillion. 

To  put  this  trafficking  in  death  in 
more  concrete  terms,  we  are  talking 
about  the  transfer  to  the  developing 
world  of  roughly  1.700  main  battle 
tanks  a  year,  2,800  major  artillery 
weapons.  3.400  other  armored  vehicles. 
500  combat  aircraft,  100  combat  ships, 
and  5.400  surface-to-air  missiles. 

While  most  of  these  transfers  go  to 
the  Middle  East  and  North  .Africa,  no 
region  in  the  world  is  free  of  this 
scourge.  Further,  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
weapons  that  are  produced  in  the  de- 
veloping world  because  of  the  transfer 
of  the  tools  and  technology  for  weap- 
ons production. 

MODERN  MERCHANTS  OF  DEIATH 

The  West,  the  East,  and  several  na- 
tions in  the  developing  world  all  share 
the  blame  for  this  situation.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  consistently  been  the 
leading  seller  of  conventional  arms.  It 
sold  129  billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms 
during  1982-89.  Soviet  arms  exports 
consistently  totaled  over  20  percent  of 
all  Soviet  exports,  and  were  the  second 
largest  source  of  hard  currency  equiva- 
lents to  the  U.S.S.R.— ranking  only 
after  oil. 

The  United  States,  however,  ranks 
second  to  the  Soviet  Union  US.  arms 
sales  have  only  totaled  about  4  percent 
of  total  U.S.  exports,  but  they  reached 
a  total  of  56  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
arms  during  1982-89,  France  ranked 
third  in  world  arms  sales,  with  $24  bil- 
lion, and  the  rest  of  the  top  10  included 
the  United  Kingdom.  $21  billion;  PRC. 
$14  billion;  Italy.  $5  billion;  West  Ger- 
many. $5  billion;  Czechoslovakia.  $4 
billion;  Spain,  $4  billion;  North  Korea, 
$4  billion;  and  Brazil,  $3  billion. 

While  the  U.S.S.R.  dominated  the 
arms  trade  during  the  last  decade,  6  of 
the  world's  10  top  merchants  of  death 
and  mass  destruction  are  Western  de- 
mocracies, and  they  accounted  for  104 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms  sales  out 
of  the  $261  billion  sold  by  the  top  10  ex- 
porters over  the  last  decade. 

We  no  longer  have  the  excuse  that 
such  sales  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  rivalry  between  East  and  West.  In 
fact,  with  the  current  thawing  of  the 
cold  war.  we  now  have  a  priceless  op- 
portunity to  reduce  those  arms  sales 
that  threaten  world  peace.  East  and 
West  now  share  a  common  interest  in 
fighting  all  forms  of  proliferation,  and 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  is  a  grim  les- 
son in  the  risk  of  arming  one  thug  to 
defend  against  another. 

THE  NEED  TO  TARGET  SPECIFIC  STATES 

We  can  only  t-ake  effective  action, 
however,   if  we   recognize   that   a   rel- 


atively few  states  have  catalyzed  the 
current  pattern  of  world  arms  trans- 
fers. The  solution  to  the  problem  does 
not  lie  in  futile  efforts  to  disarm  the 
world,  halt  every  aspect  of  the  traffic 
m  aims,  or  control  every  aspect  of  pro- 
liferation. There  is  no  point  in  tr>nng 
to  deny  peaceful  countries  the  basic 
tools  necessary  to  preserve  their  secu- 
rity, or  in  embarking  on  arms  control 
efforts  that  are  more  likely  to  weaken 
friendly  states  than  the  states  whose 
arms  purchases  drive  regional  arms 
races  and  which  are  the  primary  threat 
of  aggression. 

One  of  the  great  failures  of  the 
Carter  administration's  efforts  to  con- 
trol arms  transfers  was  that  it  focused 
largely  on  the  control  of  U.S.  arms 
sales,  and  tended  to  try  to  halt  the  sale 
of  arms  to  friend  and  foe  alike 

We  need  to  recognize  that  many  re- 
gional arms  races  have  been  driven  by 
a  few  rogue  nations.  While  there  are 
some  major  regional  arms  races — such 
as  the  India-Pakistan  arms  race — 
where  no  nation  is  guilty  of  aggression, 
most  arms  races  are  driven  by  a  few 
states  that  actively  threaten  their 
neighbors.  The  aeveloping  world  has  no 
more  love  for  arms  and  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  than  the  developed 
world,  and  there  is  no  point  in  denying 
nations  the  legitimate  right  of  self-de- 
fense. 

STATES  THAT  THREATEN  WORLD  PEACE 

This  need  for  carefully  targeted  ef- 
forts to  limit  arms  transfers  becomes 
even  clearer  when  we  consider  a  few  of 
the  states  that  we  all  recognize  threat- 
en whole  regions. 

IRAQ 

Iraq  received  45.7  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  arms  transfers  between  1982 
and  1989,  and  this  total  does  not  in- 
clude expenditures  on  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  military-related  im- 
ports. Some  $22  billion  of  these  arms 
came  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  $4.2  billion 
from  the  PRC.  and  $6.1  billion  from 
other  Communist  States,  principally 
North  Korea.  West  Europe  States,  prin- 
cipally France,  sold  8  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  arms,  and  other  non-Com- 
munist States  sold  $5.3  billion. 

Appalling  as  these  figures  are.  they 
do  not  include  the  transfers  of  tech- 
nology—principally from  West  Ger- 
many—that have  given  Iraq  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  which  have 
nearly  provided  Iraq  with  the  ability  to 
use  centrifuges  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons.  They  do.  however,  include  the 
funds  that  bought  Iraq  some  6.500  tanks 
and  nearly  800  combat  aircraft,  and 
which  allowed  it  to  invade  Iran  and  Ku- 
wait, 

IRAN 

The  situation  m  Iran  is  only  margin- 
ally better.  Iran  received  15  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  arms  transfers  between 
1982  and  1989— a  total  which  does  not 
include  covert  United  States  arms 
transfers,  expenditures  on  weapons  of 
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mass  destruction,  and  military  related 
Imports 

Some  $22  million  of  these  transfera 
came  from  the  U.S.S.R..  $3.3  billion 
from  the  PRC.  and  $4  8  billion  from 
other  Communist  States,  principally 
North  Korea  West  European  States 
sold  2  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms, 
and  other  non-Communist  States  sold 
$4  4  billion. 

Like  the  arms  transfers  to  Iraq,  these 
transfers  fueled  an  8-year  war  that  pro- 
duced over  a  million  casualties  on  both 
sides. 

CUBA 

Cuba  received  12.9  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  arms  between  1982  and  1989. 
$11.5  of  which  came  from  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  the  rest  from  other  Communist 
States.  These  arms  transfers  helped  to 
virtually  bankrupt  the  Cuban  economy 
and  lowered  the  living  standards  of 
every  Cuban  citizen. 

Further,  these  weapons  were  used  to 
help  fuel  civil  war  m  El  Salvador  and 
to  support  a  Marxist  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua These  arms  transfers  began 
some  20  years  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs: 
proving  that  Cuba  is  not  threatened,  it 
threatens. 

NORTH  KOREA 

The  situation  in  North  Korea  is 
equally  ominous.  Korea  has  Imported 
some  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  arms  in 
the  last  decade.  Virtually  all  of  these 
Imports  have  been  from  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  they  are  critical  to  North  Korea's 
acquisition  of  the  sophisticated  weap- 


ons and  technology  it  needs  to  main 
tain  an  offensive  posture. 

North  Korea  has  recently  become  one 
of  the  world's  10  largest  arms  export- 
ers It  exported  well  over  3.3  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  arms  during  the  last 
decade  and  these  exports  were  the  key 
to  giving  North  Korea  the  hard  cur- 
rency earnings  it  needs  to  fuel  its  war 
machine,  as  well  aa  import  the  tech- 
nology that  will  soon  give  it  nuclear 
weapons. 

VIETNAM.  AFGHANISTAN.  SYRIA.  AND  LIBYA 

If  we  look  at  other  aggressors  or 
threatening  states  on  the  list  of  the 
worlds  top  10  arms  importers,  we  find 
that  Syria  imported  15.4  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  arms  during  1982-89;  Vietnam 
imported  $12.7  billion;  Afghanistan  im- 
ported $11.6  billion;  and  Libya  imported 
$12.5  billion. 

Vietnam.  Afghanistan.  Syria,  and 
Libya  are  all  either  carrying  out  major 
efforts  to  deploy  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, or  had  other  nations  use 
weapKans  of  mass  destruction  on  their 
behalf.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  if 
we  add  Angola.  Cambodia,  and  Ethiopia 
to  this  list  of  four  countries,  we  could 
have  seven  developing  nations  whose 
regional  or  civil  conflicts  have  pro- 
duced well  over  10  million  casualties 
and  refugees,  and  millions  of  deaths 
from  combat  and  starvation. 

THF  TRL'E  PATTERN  OK  WORLD  ARMS  SALES 

Focusing  on  arms  transfers  to  ag- 
gressor states  also  creates  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture  of  the  patterns  in  world 
arms    sales    than    statistics    on    total 


arms  transfers  to  the  developing  world 
These  patterns  are  shown  in  table  1. 
and  It  immediately  becomes  clear  that 
most  of  the  nations  who  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  developing  world  are  radi- 
cal states  that  obtained  their  arms 
from  Communist  bloc  countries  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Cnion  was  at- 
tempting to  break  up  the  st-atus  quo 
throughout  the  developing  world,  and 
the  West  was  largely  attempting  to 
protect  it. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  United  States 
sold  virtually  no  arms  to  aggressor 
states  during  the  19B0's  Over  70  percent 
of  such  arms  transfers  came  from  War- 
saw Pact  countries.  8  percent  came 
from  major  West  European  states.  6 
percent  came  from  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  and  13  percent  from  other 
states — largely  developing  exporters 
like  Brazil  and  North  Korea. 

Hopefully,  many  of  these  patterns 
will  become  only  memories  of  the  cold 
war.  Soviet  arms  transfers  to  Ethiopia 
and  Nicaragua  have  already  been 
sharply  reduced.  South  Yemen  is  now 
part  of  a  unified  Yemen,  and  United 
States  and  Soviet  cooperation  may 
soon  reduce  the  arms  race  in  nations 
like  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  may  act  as  a  temptation 
to  both  East  and  West  to  compete  even 
more  aggressively  for  the  arms  market 
in  the  developing  world.  Iraq  and  Libya 
have  long  received  arms  from  both 
East  and  West,  and  there  is  a  serious 
risk  that  ideological  conflict  will  be  re- 
placed with  sheer  opportunism. 


TABU  1  -SOURCE  OF  MAJOR  ARMS  IMPORTS  TO  KEY  AGGRESSOR  STATES  IN  THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD   1987 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

This  opportunism  has  already  helped 
to  proliferate  chemical,  biological,  and 
nui'lear  warfare  And  in  this  caae.  the 
West  is  at  least  as  guilty  as  the  Elaat. 
While  no  one  can  quantify  the  value  of 


the  technology  transfers  Involved,  it  is    cal   weapons  because   of  extensive  as- 


all  too  clear  that  Western  states  like 
Germany  and  Austria  have  become 
leading  merchants  of  death.  Iraq  and 
Libya  have  only  been  able  to  acquire 
major  production  facilities  for  chemi- 


sistance  from  many  West  Euro[)ean 
countries,  and  Syria  has  acquired  at 
least  some  of  its  chemical  weapons  ca- 
pabilities with  Western  aid. 
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The  U.S.S.R.  PRC,  and  North  Korea 
have  all  contributed  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  long-range  missiles,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  major  transfers  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology  have  again  come 
from  Western  Europe.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  transfers  of  the  technology 
needed  for  biological  weapxins.  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
source  of  surh  research  and  production 
efforts  in  many  of  the  developing  na- 
tions involved. 

There  also  is  no  way  of  excusing  such 
transfers  by  references  to  the  cold  war, 
or  legitimate  needs  for  national  de- 
fense. Proliferation  has  never  served 
any  strategic  objective  for  either  East 
or  West,  and  the  acquisition  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  by  developing 
states  is  doing  nothing  to  deter  war  or 
create  a  delicate  balance  of  terror. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  table  2  shows 
that  proliferation  is  now  taking  place 
in  states  that  often  seek  to  use  such 
weapons  to  enforce  their  will  on  their 
neighbors,  or  which  are  all  too  likely 
to  use  such  weapons  to  achieve  their 
national  objectives. 

TABLE  2    -PROLIFERATION  IN  THE  DEVELOPING  WORLD 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  KEY  REGIONAL  ARMS 
RACES 

More  is  required,  however,  than  sim- 
ply shutting  off  arms  transfers  to  those 
states  that  do  mos^  to  threaten  world 
peace.  WTiile  aggressor  states  drive 
most  arms  races  in  the  developing 
world,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  shut  off 
the  flow  of  such  arms  and  technology, 
and  at  least  three  major  regional  arms 
races  will  require  regional  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  and  multilateral  di- 
plomacy— as  well  as  efforts  to  limit 
arms  transfers. 


INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

The  India-Pakistan  arms  race,  for  ex- 
ample, has  brought  both  nations  to  the 
"kit"  or  "do-it-yourself  level  of  nu- 
clear proliferation,  where  both  can 
quickly  assemble  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
leading  both  nations  to  develop  long 
range  missiles,  and  has  led  the  two  de- 
veloping states  to  sp>end  about  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  on  conventional  arms  im- 
ports, as  well  as  to  create  major  de- 
fense industries.  India  is  spending  4 
percent  of  its  GNP,  and  17  percent  of 
its  total  government  expenditures,  on 
military  forces,  and  15  percent  of  its 
imports  are  military.  Pakistan  is 
sjjending  7  percent  of  its  GNP,  and  26 
percent  of  its  total  government  expend- 
itures, on  military  forces,  and  7  per- 
cent of  its  imports  are  military. 

It  is  impossible  to  blame  either  India 
or  Pakistan  for  driving  this  arms  race, 
or  see  it  as  fueled  by  either  East  or 
West — although  the  Soviet  Union  has 
provided  nearly  75  percent  of  India's 
arms  impxDrts  in  recent  years,  and  the 
United  States  has  provided  more  than 
66  percent  of  Pakistan's.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult arms  race  to  control.  While  out- 
side powers  may  be  able  to  slow  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction, they  cannot  prevent  it,  and 
the  conventional  arms  race  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  can  only  be  controlled 
by  negotiations  between  India  and 
Pakistan.  In  the  case  of  conventional 
arms,  outside  powers  can  at  best  assist 
India  and  Pakistan  by  ensuring  that 
agreements  reached  by  both  states 
have  the  active  support  of  supplier 
states. 

THE  KOREAN  ARM.S  RACE 

The  arms  race  between  the  two  Ko- 
reas is  a  different  story.  It  has  been 
driven  by  North  Korea,  and  North 
Korea  could  not  have  sustained  its 
military  build-up  without  some  $600 
million  annually  worth  of  relatively 
high  technology  Soviet  arms.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  nations  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  North  Korea 
is  spjending  some  22  jjercent  of  its  GNP, 
and  over  40  i)ercent  of  its  total  govern- 
ment exp)enditures.  on  military  forces, 
and  20  percent  of  its  imports  are  mili- 
tary. In  contrast  South  Korea  is 
spending  some  5  percent  of  its  GNP, 
and  25  i)ercent  of  its  total  government 
expjenditures,  on  military  forces,  and 
less  than  2  p)ercent  of  its  imports  are 
military. 

There  is  a  clear  case  for  sharply  re- 
ducing arms  transfers  to  North  Korea, 
but  there  is  also  a  clear  case  for  multi- 
lateral arms  control  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  states.  Actions  by  sup- 
pliers can  push  North  Korea  toward  a 
more  reasonable  approach  to  dealing 
with  South  Korea,  but  it  will  take 
years  for  such  measures  to  produce  any 
real  degree  of  stability  without  nego- 
tiations. 

THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  ARMS  RACE 

The  Arab-Israeli  arms  race  has  been 
driven  in  recent  years  by  two  major 


factors:  Syria's  search  for  "Parity" 
and  Iraq's  emergence  as  a  significant 
threat  to  Israel.  While  Israel  retains  a 
decisive  technical  edge  over  Iraq  and 
Syria,  and  probably  has  a  nuclear  oj)- 
tion,  it  has  confronted  a  situation 
where  Syria  has  impxjrted  well  over 
twice  as  many  arms  as  Israel,  and 
where  the  total  now  of  arms  to  Iraq 
and  Syria  has  been  more  than  nine 
times  the  size  of  arms  transfers  to  Is- 
rael. 

To  put  this  in  p)erspective.  during 
1983-87— the  most  recent  period  where 
truly  comparable  unclassified  data  are 
available — Israel  imported  $4,300  mil- 
lion worth  of  arms.  Syria  imported 
$10,450  million  and  Iraq  imported 
$29,895  million.  Syria's  arms  imports 
have  declined  since  1987.  largely  be- 
cause of  its  falling  economy  and  cuts  in 
Soviet  sales,  but  this  decline  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  increases  in  arms 
transfers  to  Iraq.  Further,  while  Jor- 
dan does  not  pose  a  significant  threat 
to  Israel  under  its  current  regime,  it 
has  received  $2,470  million  worth  of 
arms  transfers  during  1983-€7.  and  has 
since  received  significant  direct  arms 
transfers  from  Iraq, 

Given  these  trends,  reducing  arms 
transfers  to  Iraq  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  improve  Israels  security,  even  if  no 
other  stej)s  were  taken.  Similarly, 
making  further  reductions  in  arms 
transfers  to  Syria  would  also  ensure 
the  stability  of  the  current  military 
balance,  reduce  the  risk  of  another 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  reduce  the 
risk  of  an  escalation  to  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

Nevertheless,  regional  arms  control 
efforts  could  unquestionably  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  reduce  tensions  than  sim- 
ply trying  to  restrict  arms  sales.  They 
could  reduce  the  very  real  risk  that  the 
"hyp)er-inflation"  in  the  cost  of  the 
most  advanced  conventional  arms 
could  drive  the  confrontational  states 
toward  greater  reliance  on  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Equally  important, 
such  agreements  could  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  the  economies  of  Egj-pt.  Israel. 
Jordan,  and  Syria.  Given  the  fact  that 
no  Arab  confrontational  state  can  now 
hopje  to  materially  shift  the  military 
balance,  or  to  win  meaningful  gains 
through  another  military  conflict,  such 
negotiations  may  also  be  more  feasible 
than  the  seemingly  intractable  search 
for  Arab-Israeli  peace  treaties. 

THE  NEED  FOR  NEW  LEGISLATn'E  CON'TROLS  ON 
ARMS  TR.A.NSFERS 

In  an  ideal  world,  the  United  States 
could  achieve  timely  and  comprehen- 
sive controls  on  the  transfer  of  arms, 
and  the  equipment  and  technologj*  to 
manufacture  advanced  arms  and  weaj)- 
ons  of  mass  destruction,  by  relying  on 
multilateral  diplomacy  and  inter- 
national institutions.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  such  an  approach  must  be  a 
vital  i)art  of  U.S.  policy,  and  we  have 
made  significant  progress  with  the  Nu- 
clear    Non-Proliferation     Treaty     and 
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Missile  Technology  Control  Regime, 
and  In  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
International  treaties  and  accords  af- 
fecting biological  and  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

We  do  not,  however,  live  In  an  Ideal 
world  and  we  do  not  always  share  the 
same  priorities  as  even  some  of  our 
closest  allies.  As  table  1  has  already 
made  clear,  several  allies  have  been 
respeonslble  for  many  arms  transfers 
to  threatening  or  aggressor  states.  Our 
allies  have  also  been  responsible  for 
most  transfers  of  the  technology  and 
equipment  necessary  to  develop  and 
manufacture  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

Other  major  arms  sellers,  like  the 
Soviet  Union.  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  E^ast  European  arms  export 
ers  will  face  major  Incentives  to  con- 
tinue to  sell  arms.  They  are  a  key 
source  of  hard  currency  at  a  time  when 
most  Communist  states  have  little  to 
export  and  are  desperate  for  funds  to 
buy  imports  from  the  West.  Similarly, 
many  Western  firms  face  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  domestic  markets,  and  have 
strong  incentives  to  sell  to  the  develop- 
ing world,  regardless  of  the  potential 
cost  in  regional  and  global  security. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  arms  pur- 
chasers is  even  more  tenuous.  Aggres- 
sor and  threatening  states  generally 
have  little  real  interest  in  arms  con- 
trol, although  many  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  engage  in  endless  negotiations. 
The  states  threatened  by  aggressor  na- 
tions have  little  reason  to  be  confident 
that  regional  arms  control  will  work  as 
long  as  aggressor  states  can  buy  arms 
freely  on  the  world  arms  market,  and 
few  states  can  stand  aside  from  pro- 
liferation when  a  neighbor  is  actively 
acquiring  biological,  chemical,  or  nu- 
clear weapons. 

In  short,  we  already  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  negotiation  and  multilat- 
eral approaches  are  not  a  solution  to 
the  problems  we  face  unless  we  take 
more  dramatic  and  effective  steps,  and 
create  new  incentives  to  make  such  ap- 
proaches work.  We  also  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  even  US  policymakers 
tend  to  choose  expediency  over  re- 
stricting exports  and  arms  control  un- 
less there  is  strong  legislative  pressure 
to  force  different  priorities. 

This  is  why  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
take  a  new  and  much  firmer  approach 
to  the  problem  than  simply  relying  on 
negotiation  and  diplomacy  We  need  to 
send  a  signal  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  will  use  its  f>olitical  and 
economic  power  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
arms  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
to  aggressor  states,  and  that  we  will 
apply  strong  sanctions  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  companies,  and  not  simply 
apply  controls  to  American  exports. 

Mr   GORE   Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MrCAIN  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  a  brief 
statement. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
others  of  our  colleagues  are  waiting  on 
the  floor.  I  simply  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Arizona  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor  It  is  a  very  tough  bill  Some 
will  say  when  examining  these  provi- 
sions that  surely  this  will  have  to  be 
pared  back  somewhat  before  it  can 
pass  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  case 
or  not.  But  I  know  it  is  the  right  state- 
ment. I  know  It  is  the  right  policy  I 
know  it  is  the  right  political  impulse 
for  this  Nation  to  introduce  into  the 
international  dialog  right  now 

I  have  been  pleased  to  work  with  my 
colleague  in  the  past  on  similar  and  re- 
lated issues.  I  am  pleased  to  join  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  bill  today. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding 

Mr   COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  .Maine 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
join  in  commending  Senator  McCain 
for  his  legislation  that  he  is  offering 
and  also  share  the  comments  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee. 


By  Mr.  PELL; 
S.  310.  A  bill  to  provide  for  full  statu- 
tory wage  adjustments  for  prevailing 
rate  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

PREVAILING  WAGE  RATE  ADJV8TMENT  REFORM 
ACT 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  an 
injustice  affecting  thousands  of  Fed- 
eral Government  workers  who  are  paid 
under  the  so-called  prevailing  wage 
rate  system.  This  legislation,  the  Pre- 
vailing Wage  Rate  Adjustment  Reform 
Act  of  1991.  will  give  Federal  blue-col- 
lar workers  in  the  Federal  wage  system 
[FWS)  full  adjustments  to  their  pay 
based  on  the  annual  local  wage  survey 
of  private  industries  in  each  wage 
grade  area. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  colleague 
Congressman  George  Hochbrueckner 
of  New  York  is  introducing  identical 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
in  every  year  since  1979  an  appropria- 
tions pay  cap  has  been  placed  on  the 
annual  adjustments  to  FWS  pay,  limit- 
ing the  percentage  increase  to  that  re- 
ceived by  General  Schedule  [GS]  em- 
ployees. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing the  FWS  was  to  pay  Federal 
blue-collar  workers  according  to  the 
private  sector  wages  in  each  of  the  136 
geographic  wage  grade  areas  across  the 
country  Due  to  the  imposition  of  this 
pay  cap.  pay  for  FWS  workers  in  many 
areas  no  longer  reflects  the  local  pre- 
vailing rate  paid  to  employees  in  simi- 
lar jobs  in  private  industry 

Federal  wage  system  workft-  salaries 
now  lag  an  average  of  10  36  percent  be- 
hind those  paid  in  the  private  sector 


In  some  areas  the  situation  is  far  more 
severe  because  private  sector  wages 
have  risen  far  more  sharply.  In  the 
Narragansetl  Bay  wage  grade  area  in 
Rhode  Island.  FWS  worker  salaries  in 
.June  1990  were  more  than  18  percent 
below  private  sector  salaries  And  in 
some  areas  of  the  Nation  P'WS  wages 
lag  as  much  a.s  28  percent  behind  pri- 
vate sector  wages 

The  result  is  not  only  an  injustice  to 
Federal  workers,  but  a  severe  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problem  for  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  The  FWS 
system  provides  for  special  exceptions 
to  be  made  in  determining  wages  in 
cases  in  which  there  are  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  But  the  con- 
tinued application  of  pay  caps  over  11 
years  has  created  a  problem  which  can- 
not be  remedied  by  special  exceptions. 
Indeed.  sr)ecial  pay  alternatives  that  do 
exist  are  now  being  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  adequate  comprehensive  pay 
adjustments  instead  of  for  the  Intended 
purpose  of  dealing  with  unusual  and 
limited  recruitment  and  retention 
problems. 

The  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems experienced  in  the  blue  collar  pay 
system  are  similar  to  those  experi- 
enced in  many  areas  of  the  country  in 
the  General  Schedule  [GS]  pay  system 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
Federal  ijay  reform  under  which  GS 
pay  levels  will  be  determined  on  a  re- 
gional instead  of  a  national  basis,  tak- 
ing into  account  living  costs  and  wage 
levels  in  each  region.  I  fully  supported 
reform  of  the  GS  pay  system  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  progress  made  last  year  to 
close  the  gaps  that  exist  between  Fed- 
eral white-collar  pay  and  private  sector 
salaries.  Unfortunately,  in  the  process 
we  ignored  a  large  segment  of  our  Fed- 
eral employee  papulation — our  blue- 
collar  workers. 

President  Bush  recently  approved  a 
pay  differential  of  8  percent  for  white- 
collar  employees  in  three  of  the  coun- 
try's highest  cost  metropolitan  areas- 
New  'i'ork.  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco This  additional  locality  adjust 
ment  for  the  white-collar  workers  in 
these  areas  will  begin  to  address  the 
significant  pay  disparities  and  the  se- 
vere recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems. Although  subject  to  some  to  the 
same  pressures  and  costs  of  living, 
blue-collar  workers  in  those  areas  are 
not  eligible  for  this  8-percent  locality 
adjustment. 

This  situation  is  unfair  It  is  unfair 
to  all  Federal  blue-collar  employees 
who  were  promised  fair  wages  by  Con- 
gress when  the  prevailing  rate  system 
was  designed  And  it  is  particularly  un- 
fair now  that  the  white-collar  pay  sys- 
tem has  been  reformed  to  include  local- 
ity-based comparability  payments  to 
bring  GS  salaries  in  line  with  private 
sector  wages  in  local  wage  areas.  As  a 
simple  matter  of  equity,  we  must  move 
to  close  the  pay  disparity  gap  for  blue- 
collar  workers. 
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The  bill  I  ajTi  introducing  fills  that 
gap  by  requiring  that,  upon  passage. 
Federal  wage  system  employees  be  paid 
the  full  prevailing  wage  rate  in  each 
area  as  determined  by  annual  area 
wage  surveys. 

The  legislation  would  provide  a  fair 
rate  of  pay  to  FWS  workers  and  would 
make  it  possible  for  Federal  agencies 
to  recruit  and  retain  the  workers  re- 
quired for  them  to  provide  services  to 
the  public  efficiently  and  effectively. 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S-310 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrFLE. 

This  .'^ct  ma.v  be  cltpd  as  the  ■'PrevaillnK 
WaRe  Rat,e  AdjuBtment  Reform  Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  WAGE  RATEa 

Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
law  limiting  the  amounts  payable — 

il>  to  a  prevailing  rate  employee  defined 
under  section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

i2i  to  an  employee  covered  by  section  5348 
of  such  title;  or 

(3 1  to  any  other  employee  subject  to  sec- 
tion 612  of  the  Treasury.  Post.u  Service  and 
General  Government  .Appropriation  Act. 
1991.  Public  Law  101  509.  104  Stat  1473; 
such  employees  shall  be  paid,  beginnlnf?  on 
the  effective  date  of  each  annual  wage  sur- 
vey adjustment  in  the  region  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  wages  as  deter- 
mined and  established  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53, 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 


By  Mr  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Seymour  ): 
S.  311.  A  bill  to  make  long-term  care 
Insurance  available  to  civilian  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

FEDERAL  EMPIXDYEES  LONG-TERM  CARE 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
are  living  longer  lives  with  greater  vi- 
tality than  the  generations  that  pre- 
ceded them.  But  more  than  40  percent 
of  individuals  over  65  can  expect  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  to  need  nurs- 
ing home  care.  And  as  the  need  for 
nursing  home  care  has  increased,  long- 
term  care  has  been  pushed  to  the  fore- 
front of  Seniors'  priorities.  We  need  to 
seek  and  develop  innovative  solutions 
to  meet  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
these  individuals. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  provide  Federal  employees 
with  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  a 
long-term  care  insurance  program, 
thereby  meeting  their  concerns  in  this 
very  impwrtant  area.  It  is  my  hope  that 
by  expanding  the  private  sector  insur- 
ance market  through  the  development 
of  this  program,  long-term  care  insur- 


ance will  then  be  offered  to  a  greater 
number  of  individuals  nationwide. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  older 
Americans.  In  1940,  the  elderly  rep- 
resented 6.7  percent  of  the  total  Amer- 
ican population,  in  1980  11. 1  percent 
was  elderly— by  the  year  2000,  12.9  per- 
cent of  the  population  will  be  elderly. 
This  understates  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tual number  of  older  Americans  is  ex- 
pected to  quadruple  from  1940  to  2000. 
Of  these  elderly  individuals,  the  popu- 
lation of  those  over  75  and  over  85  will 
grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  overall 
elderly  population.  This  phenomenon 
of  the  greying  of  America  farther  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  innovative  solu- 
tions to  pro%-iding  care  for  Seniors. 

The  Federal  Employees  Long-Term 
Care  Insurance  Act  of  1991  will  make 
an  important  step  toward  improving 
access  to  long-term  care  coverage  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, thus  increasing  the  market  for 
long-term  care  insurance.  It  will  also 
make  the  Federal  Government  more 
competitive  as  an  employer,  as  we  in- 
crease the  benefits  available  to  our 
work  force.  The  Federal  Government 
should  be  the  employer  of  first  resort, 
and  this  program  has  the  potential  to 
attract  more  qualified  candidates. 

This  bill  will  enable  Federal  employ- 
ees to  change  their  type  of  insurance  as 
their  needs  change.  Essentially,  a 
qualified  Federal  employee  could  roll 
his  or  her  life  insurance  over  to  nurs- 
ing home  or  home  health  care  cov- 
erage. When  this  legislation  becomes 
effective,  more  than  650,000  Federal 
employees  would  immediately  be  eligi- 
ble. Even  if  a  small  percentage  choose 
to  enroll,  this  would  drastically  in- 
crease the  number  of  Americans  now 
covered  by  long-term  care  This  pro- 
posal could  serve  as  an  important  ex- 
ample for  the  development  of  long- 
term  care  for  the  elderly  nationally. 

This  bill  would  create  a  long-term 
care  insurance  option  for  those  Federal 
employees  over  50  who  have  enrolled  in 
the  Federal  life  insurance  plan  for  at 
least  10  years.  Employees  under  the  age 
of  50  would  also  be  eligible  to  enroll  in 
this  program,  except  that  such  individ- 
uals could  not  convert  a  portion  of 
their  life  insurance  to  long-term  care 
insurance  until  the  employee  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  life  insurance  program 
for  at  least  10  years.  Employees  who 
participate  in  the  long-term  care  insur- 
ance option  will  also  have  the  option  to 
purchase  supplementary  coverage  for 
their  spouse  at  standard  group  rates. 
This  option  must  be  exercised  at  the 
time  of  the  employee's  participation  or 
upon  subsequent  marriage. 

Similar  to  the  health  and  life  insur- 
ance programs  currently  in  law  for 
Federal  employees,  this  legislation 
would  require  the  Office  of  Personnel 
.Management  to  work  with  private  sec- 
tor insurance  companies  to  establish 
optional   long-term  care  insurance  for 


Federal  civilian  employees.  The  bill 
permits  0PM  to  negotiate  with  insur- 
ers under  this  program  for  multiple  re- 
imbursement plans  and  additional  ben- 
efits over  the  minimum  requirements. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
long-term  care  coverage  provided  in 
this  bill  is  entirely  voluntary  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  cost  neutral  from 
the  Government's  standpoint.  Under 
the  plan.  Federal  employees  who  have 
contributed  to  the  Federal  Employees" 
Group  Life  Insurance  for  more  than  10 
years  could  opt  to  acquire  long-term 
care  coverage  m  exchange  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  life  insurance,  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a  m.inimum 
amount  of  life  insurance.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  that  employees  who  are 
ineligible  for  the  life  Insurance  conver- 
sion or  who  do  not  wish  to  convert  a 
portion  of  their  life  insurance  may 
elect  long-term  care  insurance  and  pay 
the  full  group-based  long-term  care 
premium.  The  effective  date  of  the  leg- 
islation is  January  1  of  the  first  year 
beginning  at  least  120  days  after  enact- 
ment. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  was 
first  introduced  in  the  100th  Congress 
and  again  in  the  101st  Congress  by  Sen- 
ator Pete  Wilson,  recently  elected  as 
the  Governor  of  California.  As  an  origri- 
nal  sponsor  of  those  bills,  I  plan  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. More  than  50  of  our  colleagues, 
including  strong  bipartisan  support, 
cosponsored  this  legislation  in  the 
101st  Congress 

During  the  101st  Congress,  a  hearing 
was  held  on  this  proposal  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Services, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Services  Testi- 
mony from  many  witnesses  praised  this 
ground  breaking  proposal  Mr.  Dennis 
L  DeWitt,  who  served  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressionally  mandated 
Task  Force  on  Long-term  Health  Care 
Policies,  stated; 
1  would  encourage  support  of  the  initiative 
to  allow  the  Federal  Government  as  an 
employer  to  sponsor  a  private  long-term  care 
msurance  program  for  Its  employees  1  would 
encourage  consideration  of  the  development 
of  privat.e  policies  which  conblne  life  insur- 
ance and  long-term  care  insurance, 

Mr.  Bruce  L.  Boyd  of  the  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America  stated 
the  association's  support  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  Boyd  went  on  to  say  that  the  bill 
would  provide  'critically  important 
long-term  care  protection  and  it  helps 
stimulate  the  employer  group  market 
which  has  vast  potential." 

As  the  demographics  of  our  Nation 
are  changing  and  the  demand  for  long- 
term  care  is  needed,  the  Government 
and  the  private  sector  need  to  act  ra- 
tionally in  approaching  the  issue.  This 
proposal  will  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  leadership  role  in  the  long- 
term  care  arena  which  would  encour- 
age the  private  sector  to  also  partici- 
pate  m  sponsoring  long-term  care  in- 
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Burance  It  will  help  provide  for  Impor- 
tant protection  from  the  unexpected 
need  of  nurslnjf  home  care  for  our  Fed 
eral  work  force  In  their  later  years  I 
believe  this  is  an  appropriate  role  for 
our  Nation's  largest  employer  By  Im 
plementlni?  a  plan  that  greatly  in- 
creases the  number  of  long  term  care 
enrolled  persons,  we  would  be  armed 
with  an  example  of  valuable  exr)erlence 
that  could  guide  us  in  truly  solving  the 
problem  of  long-term  care 
•  Mr  SEYMOUR.  Mr  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  Senator  Roth,  to  intro- 
duce much-needed  legislation,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Long-Term  Care  Insur- 
ance Act 

My  colleagues  know  and  have  met 
with  increasing  numbers  of  constitu- 
ents who  express  growing  concern  and 
anxiety  that  they  will  be  unable  to  find 
or  afford  the  kind  of  long-term  health 
care  they  anticipate  they  will  need  In 
their  geriatric  years. 

In  fact,  this  level  of  concern  and, 
frankly,  the  outright  need,  led  me  to 
Introduce  a  very  similar  proposal  in 
the  California  State  Senate,  which 
mirrors  the  provisions  in  this  bill  that 
Senator  R«th  and  I  are  offering  today 

The  need  is  clear  Representing  13 
percent  of  our  population  today,  Amer- 
icans over  the  age  of  65  will  comprise 
some  20  percent  of  our  population  by 
the  year  2030  In  California  alone,  there 
were  an  estimated  2  4  million  resident* 
over  age  65.  This  figure  is  expected  to 
reach  4  million  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury 

Roughly  40  percent  of  our  over-65 
population  risk  spending  time  In  a 
nursing  or  other  long-term  care  facil- 
ity With  the  costs  ijuickly  adding  up 
and  Medicare  and  private  insurance 
barely  making  a  dent  in  the  actual  ex- 
penses, it  doesn't  take  long  to  see  that 
one  or  two  illnesses  could  wipe  out  ev- 
erything an  individual  has  worked  for. 
thus  spelling  financial  disaster  for  our 
frail  elderly  and  their  families 

Clearly,  a  proposal  that  calls  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  foot  100  percent 
of  this  cost  is  unworkable  and  cer- 
tainly unreasonable  given  our  splraling 
defUlt  In  the  same  respect,  a  propnisal 
that  is  everything  but  voluntary  would 
be  unfair  This  legislation  involves  no 
Federal  spending,  and  it  is  completely 
voluntary 

The  beauty  of  the  proposal  before  us 
is  quite  simple;  It  allows  Federal  em- 
ployees the  opportunity  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  splraling  costs  of 
long-term  care  by  redirecting  those 
dollars  accrued  in  their  group  life  plans 
and  dedicating  them  to  group  long- 
term  care  Insurance  This  is  an  option 
they  currently  do  not  enjoy. 

Our  legislation  would  require  the 
P'ederal  Government  to  expand  benefit 
options  available  to  Federal  employees 
to    include    long-term    care    Insurance 


Kssentially,  It  gives  Federal  employees 
two  options 

F"lrst.  as  I  stated,  it  creates  long- 
term  care  as  a  new  optional  benefit  for 
our  active  Federal  work  force-  some  3 
million  strong     and  their  families. 

Secon<l.  employees  who  have  been 
participating  in  the  Federal  Employee 
Group  Life  Insurance  [FEGLI],  for  10 
years  would  be  immediately  eligible  to 
convert  a  portion  of  their  life  insur- 
ance to  long-term  care  coverage.  Under 
this  conversion  option,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  employee  would 
redirect  contributions  normally  made 
toward  life  insurance  to  long-term  care 
coverage  Coupled  with  the  built-up  re- 
serves in  an  employees  FP.GLI  ac- 
count, thi't  would  help  defray  the  em- 
ployee's long-term  care  premium. 

It  Is  estimated  that  well  over  660.000 
employees  plus  their  spouses  would  be 
immediately  eligible  for  this  new  bene 
fit  And  the  obvious  pooling  of  employ- 
ees that  would  result  would  give  em- 
plo.yees  acxess  to  long-term  care  insur 
ance  at  lower  group  rates 

I  am  especially  encouraged  by  this 
legislation  because  It  gives  the  Federal 
Government  the  lead  role — at  no  cost — 
In  developing  innovative  coverage  In 
this  emerging  area  of  concern.  More- 
over. It  will  promote  competition  in 
the  private  sector  to  offer  greatly  im 
proved  long-term  care  insurance  bene- 
fits, meaning  less  cost  and  greater  cov- 
erage for  the  employee.  Hopefully,  this 
will  steamroU  to  the  point  where  other 
large  employers  such  as  the  States,  as 
I  sought  to  promote  in  Sacramento, 
will  begin  to  offer  long-term  care  cov- 
erage to  their  employees 

Mr  President,  this  bill  recognizes  the 
changing  landscape  in  America,  the 
changing  life  circumstances  that  we  all 
must  face — or  perhaps  have  already 
confronted  with  elderly  parents  and 
loved  ones— as  one  ages.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  young  and  middle-aged  wage  earn- 
ers focus  on  attaining  appropriate  life 
Insurance  coverage  for  their  families 
We  must  continue  to  protett  that  need 

But  what  happens  as  these  young 
families  grow  and  the  children  leave 
home  to  strike  out  on  their  own"  As 
one  ages,  in  some  if  not  most  in- 
stances, the  need  for  increased  life  In- 
surance coverage  Is  offset  by  the  need 
for  assured  long-term  care  coverage 
This  bill  provides  Federal  employees 
with  that  option;  they  will  have  the 
choice  and  tools  available  to  respond  to 
their  changing  needs. 

This  debate  is  timely,  and  I  feel  the 
102d  Congress  has  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  long-term  care 
This  legislation  is  but  one  step  in  that 
long  process,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  RirTH.  the  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee,  and  all  my 
colleagues  as  we  explore  solutions  to 
the  long-term  care  dilemma.* 


By    Mr.    SPECTER    (for    himself. 

Mr.   Leahy.  Mr    Kennedy.  Mr. 

ADAMS.       Mr.        AKAKA.       Mr. 

D'AMATO.      Mr       INOUYE.      Mr. 

Kerry.    Mr.     Kohl,    and    Mr 

McCain): 
S.  313.  A  bill  to  carry  out  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  other  international  agree- 
ments pertaining  to  the  protection  of 
human  rights  by  establishing  a  civil 
action  for  recovery  of  damages  from  a 
person  who  engages  in  torture  or 
extrajudicial  killing;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

TOHTIRE  VICTIM   PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr  SPECTER.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  captioned  the 
Torture  'Victim  Protection  Act  of  1991. 
which  will  provide  P'ederal  jurisdiction 
for  victims  of  torture  to  be  able  to  sue 
in  the  F"ederal  courts 

One  might  think.  Mr.  President.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  have  legisla- 
tion on  such  a  subject,  because  torture 
IS  such  a  heinous  offense,  such  a  hei- 
nous crime,  that  the  courts  would  have 
jurisdiction  without  a  formal  legisla- 
tive measure  This  is  necessary  because 
of  litigated  cases  in  the  field,  most  piar- 
tlcularly  a  decision  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  cir- 
cuit captioned  Tel-Oren  versus  Libyan 
Arab  Republic.  726  F  2d  774  (DC  Cir. 
1984) 

We  have  as  a  matter  of  current  con- 
cern the  torture  of  the  U.S.  service 
men  and  service  women  and  the  poten- 
tial for  more  torture  which.  In  addition 
to  being  a  war  crime  and  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  would  also  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  a  civil  lawsuit  In  a  U.S 
court  if  this  bill  were  passed. 

It  is  not  an  extreme  matter.  Mr 
President,  for  victims  of  torture  to  be 
able  to  identify  potential  civil  defend- 
ants within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  to  serve  these  legal 
papers  and  be  able  to  collect  money 
damages. 

The  issue  of  extraterritorial  Jurisdic- 
tion 18  one  which  is  present  In  our 
criminal  laws,  having  been  expanded  In 
1984  in  the  omnibus  crime  control  bill 
to  allow  for  prosecution  of  terrorists, 
for  example,  who  hijack  U.S.  planes  or 
who  take  US  citizens  as  hostages;  and 
then  further  legislation  in  1986.  which 
makes  it  a  violation  of  U.S.  law  to  at- 
tack, malm,  or  murder  a  U.S.  citizen 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

.'\s  we  speak,  as  this  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. Fawaz  Yunis  illustratively  was 
captured  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  and 
is  now  in  a  Federal  prison. 

Of  course,  a  civil  cause  of  action  is 
different,  but  there  has  to  be  this  ex- 
press grant  of  authority. 

Mr.  FYesldent.  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  Is  being  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  Senator  Leahy.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy.  Senator  Adams.  Senator 
Akaka.  Senator  D'Amato.  Senator 
iNom'E.    Senator   KERRY,    and    Senator 
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Kohl,  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, and  Senator  McCain,  as  well  as 
myself. 

This  legislation  has  passed  the  100th 
Congress,  the  101st  Congress,  and  in  the 
100th  Congress  the  House  passed  it  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  362  to  4.  Un- 
fortunately. It  has  not  been  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  it  is  long  past  due.  And  now 
with  the  events  In  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
with  the  acts  of  torture  being  commit- 
ted against  the  U.S.  service  personnel. 
I  think  the  additional  impetus  and 
push  Is  present  to  have  it  adopted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  this  legislation  in  both  the  100th 
Congress  and  the  lOlst  Congress.  In  the 
100th  Congress,  the  House  passed  it  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  362  to  4.  Last 
Congress,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Affairs  reported  the 
bill  out  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  Senate 
has  ratified  the  U.N.  Convention 
Against  Torture,  there  is  every  reason 
to  pass  this  bill  now.  As  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
remarked  at  the  time  the  Senate  took 
up  ratification,  the  Convention  "rep- 
resents a  major  step  forward  in  the 
international  community's  campaign 
to  combat  torture."  Indeed,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Torture  Convention  is  only 
the  latest  in  this  country's  longstand- 
ing support  for  resjject  for  human 
rights  abroad. 

In  1974.  Congress  amended  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  require  that  se- 
curity assistance  be  terminated  if  the 
receiving  country's  government  was 
engaged  in  human  rights  violations. 
Torture  is  specified  as  one  of  those  vio- 
lations. In  1975.  the  same  act  was 
amended  to  include  section  116.  which 
applies  restrictions  to  economic  assist- 
ance as  well.  Then,  in  1977.  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  was  also 
restricted.  Finally,  in  1984,  Congress 
enacted  a  joint  resolution  reaffirming 
the  U.S.  Government's  opposition  to 
torture. 

While  nearly  every  nation  now  con- 
demns torture  and  extrajudicial  killing 
in  principle,  in  practice  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  world's  governments  en- 
gage In,  tolerate,  or  condone  such  acts. 
Last  July.  Amnesty  International  re- 
leased its  1990  report  documenting  the 
incidence  of  torture  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals In  more  than  100  countries. 

Unfortunately,  torture  hits  Ameri- 
cans abroad  as  well  as  Innocent  for- 
eigners. Our  soldiers  languishing  in 
Saddam  Hussein's  prisons  have  almost 
certainly  been  brutally  tortured.  This 
bill  will  give  our  P.O.W.'s  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion if  any  of  their  torturers  should 
ever  enter  the  United  States  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

This  bill  closes  a  gap  in  the  law. 
Under  court  decisions,  aliens  have  the 
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right  to  sue  their  torturers  under  the 
Alien  Tort  Claims  Act,  but  not  U.S. 
citizens.  This  bill  would  extend  protec- 
tion to  U.S.  citizens  while  retaining 
the  current  law's  protection  of  aliens. 

The  definition  of  "torture  "  contained 
in  the  bill  is  taken  from  the  Torture 
Convention,  including  the  understand- 
ings further  defining  what  constitutes 
torture  which  were  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate when  it  ratified  the  Torture  Con- 
vention this  past  October.  See  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  October  27,  1990,  at 
S  17491— Understandings  (l)(a)  and  (b). 
The  definition  of  "extrajudicial  kill- 
ing "  is  specifically  derived  from  com- 
mon article  3  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949.  The  definition  refers  to  "a 
deliberated  killing"  to  exclude  killings 
that  lack  the  requisite  extrajudicial  in- 
tent, such  as  those  caused  by  a  police 
officer's  authorized  use  of  deadly  force 
or  by  a  military  force's  authorized  and 
lawful  actions  in  a  declared  state  of 
war. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  bill  is  a 
limited  measure.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  a  few  of  these  lawsuits  will  ever 
be  brought.  Only  persons  acting  "under 
actual  or  apparent  authority  or  under 
color  or'  a  foreign  nation  would  be  lia- 
ble for  damages;  the  courthouse  door 
would  not  be  opened  wide  to  suits 
based  upon  any  type  of  violent  inter- 
national crime.  In  addition,  the  courts 
should  decline  jurisdiction  over  such 
suits  if  it  were  shown  by  "clear  and 
convincing  evidence"  that  the  claim- 
ant had  not  exhausted  "adequate  and 
available  remedies  "  in  the  nation 
where  the  alleged  violations  took 
place. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  have  argued 
that  it  will  damage  our  country's  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  This  is  non- 
sense. The  bill  is  limited  to  suits 
against  persons  who  specifically  or- 
dered, abetted,  or  assisted  in  the  tor- 
ture. It  will  not  permit  lawsuits 
against,  for  example,  the  leader  of  a 
country  merely  because  acts  of  torture 
occurred  in  that  country.  Such  a  com- 
plaint would  fail  to  meet  the  bill's  re- 
quirement that  the  offender  "subjects" 
the  person  to  torture.  Moreover,  this 
bill  now  includes  word-for-word  the  un- 
derstandings included  by  the  Senate  in 
its  ratification  of  the  Torture  Conven- 
tion. One  of  those  understandings, 
which  is  included  in  section  3(2Hb)  of 
the  bill,  limits  the  definition  of  torture 
to  "acts  directed  against  persons  in  the 
offender's  custody  or  physical  control." 
Consequently,  the  bill  would  exclude 
lawsuits  against  higher  officials  having 
no  connection  to  the  torture. 

The  bill  as  revised  also  includes  a 
limitation  on  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  mental  pain  and  suffering 
under  the  definition  of  torture,  again 
taken  verbatim  from  the  understand- 
ings which  the  Senate  attached  to  rati- 
fication of  the  Torture  Convention. 
This  understanding  limits  mental  pain 
and  suffering  to: 


prolonged  mental  harm  caused  by  or  results 
ing  from— 

(I)  the  intentional  Innictlon  or  threatened 
infliction  of  severe  physical  pain  or  suffer- 
ing; 

(II)  the  administration  or  application,  or 
threatened  admlnstratlon  or  application,  of 
mind  altering  substances  or  other  procedures 
calculated  to  disrupt  profoundly  the  sense  or 
the  personality: 

(ill)  the  threat  of  imminent  death;  or 
(Iv)  the  threat  that  another  person  will  im- 
minently be  subjected  to  death,  severe  phys- 
ical pain  or  suffering,  or  the  administration 
or  application  of  mind  altering  substances  or 
other  procedures  calculated  to  disrupt  pro 
foundly  the  sense  or  personality 

While  human  rights  violaters  seldom 
present  themselves  to  their  victims 
while  in  the  United  States,  providing 
\-lctlms  of  gross  human  rights  abuses 
access  to  the  courts  is  of  both  practical 
and  symbolic  importance.  It  would 
serve  notice  to  individuals  engaged  in 
human  rights  violations  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  not  shelter  human  rights 
violators  from  being  accountable.  The 
legislation  will  hopefully  encourage 
other  nations  to  develop  and  apply 
meaningful  domestic  remedies,  clearly 
the  most  effective  deterrent  to  contin- 
ued human  rights  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  bill  Is 
both  necessary  and  timely.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  vigorously  this  year 
to  see  that  it  is  passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wsis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  313 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the   "Torture  Vic- 
tim Protection  Act  of  199r' 
SEC.  1.  E8TABLISHME?>rr  OF  CIVIL  ACTION 

(a)  LlABILrri'.— Every  person  who.  under 
actual  or  apparent  authority  or  under  color 
of  law  of  any  foreign  nation,  subjects  any 
persons  to  torture  or  extrajudicial  killing 
shall  be  liable  for  damages  In  a  clvl!  action 
to  the  f)arty  Injured,  the  parly's  legal  rep- 
resentatives, or  the  beneficiaries  In  a  wrong- 
ful death  action,  as  the  case  may  be 

(b)  Exhaustion  of  Remedies —A  court 
shall  decline  to  hear  a  claim  under  sub- 
section (a)  If  the  defendant  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  plain- 
tiff has  not  exhausted  adequate  and  available 
remedies  in  the  place  in  which  the  conduct 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  occurred 

(c)  LlMrrATiONS.— No  statute  of  limitations 
or  similar  period  of  limitation  shall  apply  to 
a  claim  under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  J.  DEFTNmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  •'extrajudicial  killing"  means 
a  deliberated  killing  not  authorised  by  a  pre- 
vious judgment  pronounced  by  a  regularly 
constituted  court  affording  all  the  judicial 
guarantees  which  are  recognised  as  Indispen- 
sable by  civilized  people;  and 

(2)  the  term  "torture"  means  any  act  by 
which  severe  pain  or  suffering  (other  than 
pain  or  suffering  arising  only  from  or  inher- 
ent in.   or  incidental   to.   lawful   sanctions). 
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whether  physical  or  mental,  Is  Intentionally 
Inflicted  on  a  person  for  such  purpose  aa  ob 
talnlng  from  that  person  or  a  third  person 
Information  or  a  confession,  punishing  that 
person  for  an  act  that  person  or  a  third  per- 
son has  committed  or  Is  suspected  of  having 
committed.  Intimidating  or  coercing  that 
person  or  a  third  person,  or  for  any  reason 
based  on  discrimination  of  any  kind. 

(a)  Mental  pain  or  suffering  refers  to  pro- 
longed mental  hann  caused  by  or  resulting 
fl-om— 

(1)  the  Intentional  Infliction  or  threatened 
Infliction  of  severe  physical  pain  or  suffer- 
ing, 

(111  the  administration  or  application,  or 
threatened  administration  or  application,  of 
mind  altering  substances  or  other  procedures 
calculated  to  disrupt  profoundly  the  sense  or 
the  personality; 

(HI)  the  threat  of  Imminent  death;  or 

(Iv)  the  threat  that  another  person  will  im- 
minently be  subjected  to  death,  severe  phys- 
ical pain  or  suffering,  or  the  administration 
or  application  of  mind  altering  substances  or 
other  procedures  calculated  to  disrupt  pro- 
foundly the  senses  or  personality 

(b)  The  definition  of  torture  Is  Intended  to 
apply  only  to  acts  directed  against  persons 
In  the  offender's  custody  or  physical  control 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  once  again  with  Senator 
Specter  in  coBponBoring  the  Torture 
Victim  Protection  Act^leglslatlon 
which  will  be  a  key  component  in  our 
Government's  efforts  to  combat  tor- 
ture and  extrajudicial  kllllngrs  abroad 

One  of  the  most  Important  actions  In 
the  last  Con(?res8  was  the  ratification 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Torture  Conven- 
tion The  Convention  is  a  monumental 
au;hlevement  and  a  testament  to  efforts 
over  many  years  to  address  the  dis- 
turbing extent  to  which  governments 
oppress  their  own  citizens  through  hei- 
nous acts  of  torture. 

The  Torture  Victim  Protection  Act 
complements  and  strengthens  the  Tor- 
ture Convention  The  legislation  which 
we  introduce  today  would  provide  legal 
remedies  in  US  courts  to  victims  of 
torture  or  extrajudicial  killings  who 
are  unable  to  seek  relief  in  the  courts 
of  their  own  countries. 

The  United  States  should  be  at  the 
forefront  of  effort.s  to  encourage  gov- 
emment«  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
Torture  Convention,  and  this  bill  could 
be  an  important  tool  In  that  task 

Signlfkant  progress  has  been  made 
In  recent  years  in  the  world-wide  effort 
against  the  cruelly  and  brutality  of 
torture  Unfortunately,  as  we  know 
only  too  well,  not  all  governments  ad- 
here to  these  International  standards 
and  conventions  The  record  of  torture 
and  death  s<iuad  activity  by  govern- 
ment officials  In  very  recent  years 
demonstrates  that  all  too  often  these 
officials  consider  themselves  above  the 
law  and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  civ- 
ilized sanction  The  Torture  Victim 
Protection  Act  is  a  crucial  step  in 
America's  contribution  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  International  laws  against  tor- 
ture 

There  are  few  actions  so  dehumaniz- 
ing as  torture    Victims  bear  the  phys- 


ical and  psychological  scars  of  their  ex- 
perience for  life  Its  use  is  designed  to 
terrorize  and  oppress  entire  popu- 
lations. 

So  we  have  an  obligation  to  make 
our  courts  accessible  to  those  victims 
to  the  maximum  extent  our  Constitu- 
tion allows  to  assure  that  torturers 
feel  the  full  weight  of  international 
law 

This  legislation  Is  a  modest  but  Im- 
portant step.  There  are  reasonable  lim- 
its to  what  we  can  achieve,  in  part  be- 
cause our  laws  require  that  both  the 
victim  and  the  torturer  must  be 
present  in  the  United  States  for  the 
matter  to  be  considered. 

But  if  other  governments  follow  the 
same  course  we  are  considering  today, 
there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  places  for 
torturers  and  death  squads  to  hide.  By 
enacting  this  legislation  we  are  helping 
to  set  a  standard  for  other  nations  to 
apply  under  their  laws. 

1  commend  Senator  Specter,  for  his 
leadership  on  this  important  initiative 
and  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 

By  Mr  COHEN: 
S.  314.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform 
minimum  package  and  claim  proce- 
dures for  health  benefits,  provide  tax 
Incentives  for  health  insurance  pur- 
chases, encourage  malpractice  reform, 
improve  health  care  In  rural  areas,  es- 
tablish state  uninsurable  pools,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE  ACT 

Mr  COHEN  Mr  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  concern  about  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  my  travels 
throughout  Maine.  I  find  that  health 
care  is  the  one  subject  that  is  fre- 
quently on  the  minds  of  most  of  my 
constituents.  They  know  that  America 
is  capable  of  providing  some  of  the  best 
care  in  the  world  We  have  the  latest 
Inventions,  the  most  advanced  hard- 
ware, the  best  surgical  technology,  but 
many  of  them  also  let  me  know  they 
are  worried,  worried  that  when  they 
really  need  the  finest  medical  atten- 
tion in  the  world,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
available  to  them  because  they  cannot 
afford  it  or  it  will  not  be  nearby 

This  is  a  problem  that  affects  many 
segments  of  our  society— young  par- 
ents who  worry  about  providing  the 
best  care  for  their  children,  senior  citi- 
zens who  fear  the  devastating  financial 
and  emotional  effects  of  serious  ill- 
nesses and  businesses  that  simply  can- 
not afford  to  help  employees  pay  for 
the  insurance  to  cover  their  medical 
bills. 

At  the  root  of  many  of  these  worries 
is  the  fact  that  these  people  have  no 
health  insurance  There  are  130.000 
within  my  State,  some  37  million  na- 
tionwide, and  a  particular  worry  expe- 
riemed  by  those  who  live  in  rural  areas 
like  Maine  where  medical  practitioners 
can  be  scarce  and  where  rural  hospitals 
face  many  great  financial  strains. 


I  believe  that  we  In  Congress  have  an 
obligation  to  help  and  to  accomplish 
their  goal.  I  am  today  reintroducing 
the  legislation  that  I  proposed  last  fall 
that  sets  forth  a  national  agenda  for 
health  care  reform  This  is  a  bill  that 
preserves  what  is  best  about  our  exist- 
ing health  system  while  making  sig- 
nificant changes  designed  to  make 
quality,  affordable  health  care  acces- 
sible to  all  Americans. 

The  plan  is  basically  aimed  at  work- 
ing people,  the  backbone  of  my  State 
and  virtually  of  other  States-  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  old  enough  for  Medi- 
care, not  poor  enough  for  Medicaid,  and 
who  have  limited  or  no  access  to  health 
insurance  from  their  employers 

Ironically,  working  Americans  make 
up  the  great  majority -80  percent  of 
the  uninsured  Many  of  them  denied 
coverage  because  of  preexisting  medi- 
cal conditions  Most  have  been  simply 
priced  out  of  the  market 

Rising  health  care  costs  Government- 
mandated  benefit  packages  have  sent 
these  health  insurance  premiums  sky- 
rocketing virtually  precluding  small 
businesses  from  providing  adequate 
coverage  for  workers  and  individual 
families  with  modest  means  of  pur- 
chasing their  own  coverage 

My  bill  would  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems in  a  variety  of  ways  It  is  com- 
prised of  five  major  components  It 
makes  health  insurance  more  acces- 
sible and  affordable  for  both  individ- 
uals and  small  businesses  It  would 
make  health  care  services  more  avail- 
able for  rural  Americans  It  would  re- 
duce health  care  costs  It  will  provide 
for  medical  liabilities  in  the  form  of 
the  development  of  national  standards 
of  care,  and  inrrease  access  to  cover 
the  long-term  care 

In  order  to  make  health  insurance 
more  accessible  and  affordable  for  Indi- 
viduals and  small  businesses,  my  pro- 
posal calls  for  the  elimination  of  exist- 
ing barriers  to  coverage  and  provides 
special  tax  incentives  for  individuals 
and  small  businesses  wishing  to  pur- 
chase health  Insurance 

To  help  cover  the  cost  of  insurance 
premiums  for  the  estimated  28  6  mil- 
lion uninsured  Americans  with  family 
incomes  under  $30,000.  the  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Care  Act  provides  a  refund- 
able tax  credit  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  individuals  and  families  not 
covered  by  employer  provided  plans  A 
credit  of  60  percent  would  apply  to  pre- 
miums of  up  to  $1,200  for  individuals 
and  $2,400  for  families,  individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  less  than 
$18,000  and  families  with  adjusted  gross 
Incomes  of  less  than  $28,000  would  be 
eligible  for  the  full  60  percent  credit. 
The  credit  would  be  phased  out  for  in- 
dividuals with  incomes  between  $18,000 
and  $23,000  and  families  with  incomes 
between  $28,000  and  $33,000 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Act 
would  also  make  insurance  more  af- 
fordable for  small  businesses  and  self- 
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employed  individuals  by  granting  them 
the  same  100  percent  tax  deduction  for 
health  benefit  costs  currently  granted 
to  incorporated  businesses  It  is  esti- 
mated that  2  million  of  the  uninsured 
in  Ajnerica  are  self-employed.  In  addi- 
tion, unincorporated  small  businesses 
are  about  half  as  likely  to  provide 
health  care  coverage  to  owners  and 
workers  as  incorporated  businesses  of  a 
comparable  size.  Enactment  of  the  full 
100  percent  deduction  for  health  benefit 
costs  should  encourage  greatly  ex- 
panded coverage  for  these  individuals. 

A  recent  study  estimated  that  as 
many  as  one-quarter  of  the  uninsured 
lacked  coverage  because  they  had  been 
priced  out  of  the  market  by  increases 
in  State- mandated  benefit  laws.  More 
than  640  specific  State  mandates  now 
require  insurers  to  include  speclTic  ben- 
efits in  all  group  health  plans  A  num- 
ber of  States  require  coverage  for 
acupuncturists,  herbalists,  and  in  vitro 
fertilization.  One  State  even  mandates 
coverage  for  hairpieces.  While  many  of 
the  State-mandated  benefits  are  impor- 
tant, the  proliferation  of  these  require- 
ments has  priced  health  insurance  cov- 
erage out  of  reach  for  many  individuals 
and  small  businesses. 

My  proposal  would  extend  the  same 
exemption  from  these  requirements 
which  is  currently  enjoyed  by  self-in- 
sured plans  to  purchasers  of  group  in- 
surance. It  also  calls  for  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  a  uniform,  low-cost  minimum 
benefit  package  which  could  then  be 
made  available  for  purchase  by  individ- 
uals and  businesses  nationwide.  This 
package  would  include  basic  hospital, 
physician,  primary,  and  preventive 
care  services  such  as  pap  smears  and 
mammograms.  Individuals  who  choose 
to  pay  more  for  comprehensive  cov- 
erage could  certAinly  continue  to  do  so 
However,  the  availability  of  a  "no- 
fl-ills"  package  would  provide  greater 
freedom  of  choice  and  would  help  en- 
sure universal  access  to  affordable 
basic  health  care  services.  The 
leglsation  also  calls  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  standardizing  and 
simplifying  public  and  private  insur- 
ance forms  and  procedures  to  facilitate 
comparisons  between  pwlicies  and  to 
expand  consumer  choice. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Act 
of  1991  also  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  State-run  risk  pools  for  the 
medically  uninsurable.  Individuals  who 
are  uninsurable  because  of  a  pre-exist- 
ing medical  condition  would  have  the 
option  of  purchasing — or  having  their 
employer  purchase — health  insurance 
from  a  state  pool.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes a  block  grant  program  for 
States  to  develop  programs  for  individ- 
uals who  are  uninsurable.  Twenty-four 
States,  including  my  home  State  of 
Maine,  have  already  provided  for  the 
creation  of  such  pools. 

The  problem  of  access  to  affordable 
health  care  services  is  not  limited  to 
the  uninsured.  The  problem  of  access  is 


shared  by  the  one-fourth  of  our  Na- 
tion's population  who  live  in  rural 
areas.  This  legislation  incorporates 
elements  of  bills  I  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  to  increase  scholarship 
and  loan  repayment  opportunities  to 
help  relieve  the  critical  shortage  of 
health  care  practitioners  in  rural 
areas.  In  addition,  the  bill  includes  pro- 
vision of  a  sjjecial  tax  credit  for  health 
care  providers  serving  in  rural  areas. 

While  I  think  this  legislation  is  going 
to  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  our 
health  care  system  so  that  all  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  health  insurance  alone 
is  not  going  to  insure  good  health.  As  a 
noted  author  and  physician  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Crichton  has  observed,  "the  fu- 
ture of  medicine  lies  not  in  treating  ill- 
ness but  in  preventing  it." 

Many  of  our  most  serious  health 
problems  are  directly  related  to 
unhealthy  behaviors— smoking,  over- 
eating, lack  of  exercise,  and  abuse  of 
drugs  and  alcohol.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  the  way  we  die  is  directly  related 
to  the  way  we  live. 

Americans  have  to  be  encouraged  to 
engage  in  healthy  behavior  and  to  ac- 
cept more  responsibility  for  their  phys- 
ical well-being.  An  ever-expanding 
body  of  evidence  shows  that  invest- 
ments in  health  promotion  and  preven- 
tion offer  returns  not  only  in  reduced 
health  care  bills,  but  in  longer  life,  in- 
creased productivity,  and  an  enhanced 
ability  to  deal  with  the  pressures  of 
modern  life. 

Clearly,  our  national  health  system 
has  serious  problems.  While  they  arc 
critical,  they  are  not  yet  terminal. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Act  I 
am  introducing  today  builds  upon  the 
existing  public  and  private  health  care 
partnership  to  preserve  what  is  good 
about  the  American  system  and  at  the 
same  time  takes  important  steps  to- 
ward resolving  the  problems  we  have 
and  ensuring  availability  and  acces- 
sibility for  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Act 
of  1991  will  help  to  encourage  participa- 
tion m  such  programs  by  clarifying 
that  expenditures  for  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion  programs 
are  considered  medical  expenses  for  tax 
treatment.  Increasing  participation  in 
these  programs  should  not  only  help  to 
improve  general  health,  but  also  to  re- 
duce health  care  costs. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Act 
of  1991  will  also  reduce  costs  by  encour- 
aging neighboring  hospitals  to  band  to- 
gether to  share  costly  high-technology 
equipment  or  services  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary duplication.  In  addition  to 
providing  Federal  funds  for  State  cost- 
sharing  programs  to  encourage  such 
cooperation,  the  legislation  provides  a 
waiver  of  antitrust  laws  to  allow  hos- 
pitals to  enter  into  such  agreements. 

Medical  malpractice  costs  have 
reached  an  estimated  $5  billion  annu- 
ally nationwide.  When  legal  costs  are 


added,  the  estimated  annual  costs 
climb  to  $20  billion.  The  medical  mai- 
practice  crisis  has  also  had  a  serious 
negative  impact  on  the  availability  of 
care,  particularly  in  rural  areas  Many 
family  physicians  have  given  up  the 
high-risk  practice  of  obstetrics  because 
they  simply  do  not  deliver  enough  ba- 
bies annually  to  justify  the  added  mal- 
practice premium  costs 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Act 
will  encourage  States  to  institute  pre- 
litigation  screening  panels  which  ase 
charged  with  determining  whether  an 
injury  has  occurred  and  whether  that 
injury  has  resulted  from  negligence. 
My  home  State  of  Maine  has  had  great 
success  in  reducing  medical  mal- 
practice costs  through  the  use  of  these 
panels.  As  a  result,  malpractice  pre- 
miums for  both  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals have  declined. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
development  of  national  practice 
gniidelines  and  standards  of  care  in 
order  to  ensure  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive care.  Development  of  such  guide- 
lines and  standards  will  also  help  to  re- 
duce the  practice  of  defensive  medi- 
cine, which  is  costing  the  American 
public  as  much  as  $121  billion  a  year. 
The  legislation  also  allows  health  care 
providers  to  use  the  practice  guidelines 
as  the  standard  of  care  in  medical  li- 
ability cases. 

Only  2  percent  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
have  long-term  care  insurance  In  order 
to  increase  access  to  coverage  for  long- 
term  care,  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Care  Act  reclassifies  long-term  care  in- 
surance as  health  insurance  for  tax 
purposes.  This  will  enable  individuals 
to  deduct  long-term  care  expenses  and 
will  ensure  that  long-term  care  bene- 
fits are  not  subject  to  income  tax.  The 
proposal  also  provides  for  the  inclusion 
of  long-term  health  care  coverage  in 
cafeteria  benefit  plans,  and  will  allow 
individuals  to  roll  over  funding  held  in 
individual  retirement  accounts  to  long- 
term  care  insurance  without  penalty 
Finally,  the  bill  allows  Individuals  and 
families  to  use  life  insurance  benefits 
during  the  final  stages  of  terminal  ill- 
ness or  for  long-term  care  without  in- 
curring harsh  tax  consequences. 

Our  Nation's  health  care  system  is 
plagued  by  serious  problems  primarily 
related  to  cost  and  access  to  quality 
care.  However,  while  these  problems 
are  critical,  they  are  not  terminal.  The 
Comprehensive  Health  Care  Act  builds 
upon  the  existing  public-private  health 
care  jMtrtnership  to  preserve  what  is 
good  about  the  American  system.  At 
the  same  time,  it  takes  important 
steps  toward  resolving  the  problems 
plaguing  the  system  and  toward  ensur- 
ing the  availability  and  accessibility  of 
quality  health  care  for  all  Americans 
at  a  price  they  can  afford. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Care  Act  of  1991  as  well  as  the 
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full   text  of  the  bill   be  printed  In   the 
Recxdrd 

There  belnK  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8    314 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMOfMtp- 
resentattves  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in 
Congress  assemhled. 
SSCnON  t.  SHORT  TTTUL 

This  Ac  t  may  be  died  a«  the  •■Comprehen- 
sive Health  Care  Aft  of  1991". 

(b)  Table  ok  Contknts  -  The  table  of  con- 
tents 19  as  follows 

Section  1    Short  title 

TITLE  I     MEDICARK  REIMHURSEMENT 
FOR  RURAL  HOSPITALS 

Sec.  101    Elimination    of    separate    average 
standardized   amounts   for   ho»- 
pltals  In  different  areas 
TITLE    II   ^O INT    USE    OF     HIGH    TECH- 
NOLOGY   EQUIPMENT    AND    SERVICES 
BY  HOSPITALS 
Sec    201    Waiver  of  antitrust  laws 
Sec    202.  Grants 

TITLE  III     HEALTH  CARE  CI^IMS 
PROCEDURfiS  AND  MINIMUM  BENEFITS 

S«c.  301.  Development  of  provisions  to  pro- 
vide uniform,  low  cost  and 
quality  health  Insurance  poli- 
cies. 

Sec.  302    Preemption  of  State  mandated  ben- 
efits. 
TITLE  IV    TAX  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  401.  Increase  In  deductible  health  insur- 
ance costs  for  self-employed  In- 
dividuals. 

Sec.  402.  Credit  for  health  Insurance  ex- 
penses 

Sec.  403.  Disease  prevention  and  health  pro- 
motion    proiframs     treated     as 
medical  cjtre 
TITLE  V     MALPRACTICE  REFORM 

Sec.  501    Treatment  practice  guidelines 

Sec  502.  Prelltlgatlon  screening  pane! 
(frants  TITLE  VI- P 

TITLE  VI-PHYSICIAN  ISSUES 

Subtitle  A— Tax  Incentives  for  Rural 

Practice 

Sec.  601    Short  title. 

Sec.  802    Refundable   credit   for   certain    pri- 
mary health  services  providers 
Sec    603    Studies 

Sec.  604.  National  Health  Service  Corpe  loan 
repayments       excluded       ftom 
Hrross  Income 
Subtitle  B — Student  Loan  Deferment 
Sec.  611    Short  title 
Sec.  612    Resident  physician  deferments 
TITLE  VII     LONG  TERM  CARE 
INSURANCE 

Sec  701  Qualified  lontt-ierm  care  Insurance 
defined  and  treated  as  accident 
and  health  Insurance 

Sec.  702.  Qualified  lonK  term  care  Insurance 
treated  as  accident  and  health 
Insurance  for  purposes  of  exclu- 
sion for  benefits  received  under 
such  Insurance  and  for  em- 
ployer contributions  for  such 
Insurance. 

Sec.  703.  Deduction  of  expenses  relating  to 
qualified  long-term  care 

Sec.  704.  Cafeteria  plans 


Sec.  705.  Exclusion  from  tfross  Income  for 
amounts  withdrawn  from  Indi- 
vidual retirement  plans  for 
qualified  lonR-term  care  Insur- 
ance premiums 

Sec.  706  Tax  treatment  of  accelerated  death 
benefits  under  life  Insurance 
contract*. 

Sec.  707.  Tax   treatment  of  companies   Issu 
tng  qualified  terminal  illness  or 
dread  disease  riders 

TITLE  VIII     STATE  UNINSURABI^  POOLS 

Sec.  801     State  unln.surable  p<xils 

TITIJC  I— MEDICARE  REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR  RURAl.  H08PITAUS 

SEC.  101.  ELIMINATION  OF  SEPARATE  AVERAGE 
STANDARDIZED  AMOUNTS  FOR  HO»^ 
PITALS  IN  DIKFERENT  AREAS. 

Section  1886  of  the  S.«  lal  Set  unty  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395WW'  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foilowing  new  sulwectlon 

"OKI)  As  used  In  this  subsection 

"(A)  The  term  Cummisslon'  means  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment  Commis- 
sion established  under  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  The  term  subsection  (d)  hospital'  has 
the  meaning  given  the  term  In  subeection 
(d)(1)(B) 

"(2)(A)  On  or  before  September  1.  1992.  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall  each 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  recommend- 
ing a  methodology  that  provides  for  the 
elimination  of  the  system  described  In  sub- 
section idi(2)(Di  for  determining  separate  av- 
erage standardised  amounts  for  subsection 
(d)  hospitals  located  in  large  urban,  other 
urban,  or  rural  areas  The  methodologies  set 
forth  In  such  reports  shall  provide  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  average  stand 
ardlzed  amounts  applicable  to  large  urban, 
other  urban,  or  rural  area  hospitals  for  dls 
charges  occurring  on  or  after  January  1.  1993 
Such  methodologies  may  provide  for  such 
changes  to  any  of  the  adjustments,  reduc- 
tions, and  special  payments  otherwise  au- 
thorized or  required  by  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  In  no  case  may  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Commission  recommend  or  pro- 
vide for  a  methodology  that  will  result  in 
total  payments  under  part  A  of  this  title  to 
hospitals  at  a  level  less  than  such  hospitals 
were  receiving  on  October  1    1992 

"(3i  On  or  before  October  1.  1992.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  Interim  final  regula- 
tions to  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  i2)  The  regu- 
lations shall  include  any  recommended 
Changes  in  the  adjustments,  reductions,  and 
special  payments  otherwise  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

"(4)  If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  legisla- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subeection  and  before  December  1.  1992.  with 
respect  to  the  average  standardized  amounts 
applicable  to  large  urban,  other  urban,  or 
rural  area  hospitals,  then,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  aver- 
age standardized  amounts  for  such  hospitals 
for  dlscharKe.s  Hcurrlng  on  or  after  .January 
1.  1993.  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  Interim  final  regulations  promul- 
gated under  paragraph  (3i 

"i5)  On  or  before  July  1.  1993.  the  Secretary 
and  the  Commission  shall  each  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  specifying  the  manner  in 
which  the  average  standardized  amounts 
that  were  determined  under  the  regulations 
and  that  became  effective  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4i  should  be  adjusted  appro 
priately  to  reflect  differences  In  the  operat- 


ing costs  of  providing  Inpatient  hospital 
services  <as  defined  In  subeection  (a)(4i)  for 
different  categories  of  subeection  (di  hos- 
pitals ' 

TITLE  II— JOINT  USE  OF  HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY  EQUIPMENT  ASD  SERV- 
ICES BY  HOSPITALS 

SEC.  Ml.  WAIVER  OP  ANTITRUST  LAW& 

lai  In  General  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  shall  not  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
for  hospitals  to  jointly  undertake.  In  the 
provision  of  care,  the  purchasing,  contract- 
ing for,  or  sharing  of  high  technology  equip- 
ment and  services. 

(hi  A.vrrrRfsT  Laws  Defined —For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "antitrust 
laws"  means— 

ill  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies  ',  approved  July  2. 
1890.  commonly  known  as  the  "Sherman 
Act"  (26  Stat.  209.  chapter  647.  15  U  S  C.  1  et 
seq); 

(2)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  ap- 
proved September  26.  1914  (38  Stat.  717;  chap- 
ter 311:  15  US  C  41  el  seq  ); 

(3i  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and 
monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  15.  1914.  commonly  known  as 
the  "Clayton  Act"  (38  Stat  7»,  chapter  323. 
15  use  12  et  seq  .  18  U  S  C  402.  660.  3285. 
3691.  29  U  S  C    52.  53 1;  and 

4 1   any    State   antitrust    laws   that   would 
prohibit    the    activities    described    In    sub- 
section lai. 
SEC.  m.  GRANTS. 

Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use    291  et  seq  i  is  amended 
(1)  by  redesignating  part  D  as  part  E,  and 
(2 1  by  Inserting  after  section  633  the  follow- 
ing new  part 

Part  D— Eyrii'MK.vT  and  Services 

-SEC.  «37.  HIGH  TECHNOUXJY  EQUIPME^^r  AND 
SERVlCEa 

la)  Estahlihhme.nt  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  and  carry  out  demonstration 
projects  to  assist  hospitals  In  acquiring  and 
sharing  high  technology  equipment  and  serv- 
ices. In  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
projects,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  assisting  hospitals  to 
jointly  purchase,  contract  for.  or  share  high 
technology  equipment  and  services  in  order 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  the 
equipment  and  services 

•■(bi  AWARD  OK  GRA.VTs  The  Secretary 
shall  allocate  grants  under  this  section  In 
accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(c)  Duration  of  Grants. — Grants  made 
under  this  section  may  l)e  made  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  3  years 

"(d)  Acci.lCATloN  -To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section,  a  State,  act- 
ing through  the  appropriate  Stat*  health  au- 
thority, shall  submit  an  application  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
agreements,  assurances,  and  Information  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  ui  carry 
out  this  aei  tlon  At  a  minimum,  the  applica- 
tion shall  Include 

"(li  a  Stat<>  plan  that  describes  the  manner 
In  which  the  State  health  authority  will  as- 
sist hospitals  In  undertaking  the  Joint  ac- 
tivities de»cnl)ed  In  subsection  (a). 

■(2i  a  description  of  the  criteria  and  proce 
dures  the  State  health  authority  will  use  to 
select  hospitals  to  be  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 
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•■(3)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  pro- 
vide 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  demonstra- 
tion project  from  non-Federal  funds. 

"(e»  FEDERAL  Share.— The  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  any  State  plan 
under  this  section  shall  be  50  percent. 

"Ifl    AfTHORlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  1992  through  1995 
fiscal  years". 

TITLE  III— HEALTH  CARE  CLAIMS 
PROCEDURES  AND  MINIMUM  BENEFITS 
SEC.    SOI.    DEVELOPMENT    OF    PROVISIONS    TO 
PROVIDE  UNIFORM.  LOW  COST  AND 
QUALmr  HEALTH  INSURANCE  POU- 
CIE8. 

(ai  Ln  General— (1 1  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary"),  shall  request 
the  National  Asscxrlatlon  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Association")  In  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  consumer  groups,  govern 
ment  agencies,  public  and  private  insurers, 
health  care  providers,  business,  labor,  and 
such  other  groups  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  develop  a  model  set  of  regula- 
tions and  laws  to  provide  a  uniform,  low- 
cost,  minimum  Insurance  benefit  package  to 
include  hospital,  physician,  primary  care, 
preventive  care  and  other  selected  services 
for  purchase  by  Individuals,  businesses  and 
governmental  entities 

(2i  The  Secretary  shall  also  request  the  As- 
sociation working  In  consultation  with  the 
groups  described  In  paragraph  1 1 1  to  develop 
a  plan  for  standardizing  public  and  private 
Insurance  forms,  which  provides  for  a  sim- 
plification of  terminology  and  claims  proce- 
dures m  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  be- 
tween various  policies  and  to  enhance  access 
t<3  quality  policies.  The  Association  shall 
also  provide  for  a  periodic  examination  and 
modification  of  provisions  with  respect  to 
any  model  developed  under  this  section  The 
Association  shall  submit  a  copy  of  such 
model  regulations  and  laws  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  later  than  12  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

ibi  DEFAfLT  PR0VI8I0N— If  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Association  does  not  develop  a 
model  set  of  regulations  and  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  uniform,  low  cost,  minimum  In- 
surance benefit  package  described  In  sub- 
section lai,  the  Secretary  shall  within  12 
months  after  such  date  develop  such  a  model 
as  provided  In  subsection  lai  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  as  provided  under  such  sub- 
section, 

SEC.    SOS.    PREEMPTION    OF    STATE    MANDATED 
BENEFITS. 

Section  514(bi(2i  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U  S  C 
1144(b>(2))  is  amended— 

(li  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "sub- 
paragraph (B>"  and  inserting  "subparagraphs 
(Bi  and  (Ci";  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  from  subsection  lai  any 
provision  of  the  law  of  any  State  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  provision  mandates  or  provides 
any  requirement  relating  to  the  type  or  level 
of  benefits  that  are  to  be  provided  under  con- 
tracts or  policies  of  health  Insurance  issued 
tc)  or  under  a  plan  that  constitutes  an  em- 
ployee welfare  benefit  plan  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(1)).". 


TITLE  rv— TAX  INCENTIVES 
SEC.  401.  INCREASE  IN  DEDUCTIBLE  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE     COSTS      FOR      SELF-EM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
162(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  health  insur- 
ance costs  of  self-employed  individuals)  is 
amended  by  striking  "25  percent"  and  insert- 
ing "100  percent". 

(b)  Permanent  Deduction— Section  162(1 1 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (6). 

ic)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1991. 

SEC.  402.  CREDIT  FOR  KCALTH   INSURANCE  EX 
PENSE8. 

(ai  Ls  General— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refundable 
personal  credits)  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  34  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  S4A.  HEALTH  INSU'RANCE  EXPENSE& 

"(a)  Allowance  of  CREDrr  — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— In  the  case  of  an  eligible 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  im.posed  by  this  subtitle  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  of  the  qualified  health 
insurance  expenses  paid  by  such  Individual 
during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Applicable  percentage.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'applicable 
percentage'  means  60  percent  reduced  (but 
not  below  zero)  by  10  percentage  points  for 
each  Jl.OOO  (or  fraction  thereof)  by  which  the 
taxpayers  adjusted  gross  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  exceeds  the  applicable  dollar 
amount. 

"(3i  Applicable  dollar  amount— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  applicable 
dollar  amount'  means — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  filing  a  joint 
return.  S28.000. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  taxpayer 
(Other  than  a  married  individual  filing  a  sep- 
arate return).  J18.000.  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual  fil- 
ing a  separate  return,  zero. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  rule  of 
section  219(g)(4)  shall  apply. 

"(bi  Qualified  Health  Lnsurance  Ex- 
penses  — For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(li  Ln  general.— The  term  'qualified 
health  insurance  expenses'  means  amounts 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  Insurance 
which  constitutes  medical  care  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  213(d)(1)(C)).  For  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 213(d)(6)  shall  apply. 

"1 2)  Dollar  Lmrr  on  qualified  health  in- 
surance expenses.- The  amount  of  the 
qualified  health  Insurance  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing any  taxable  year  which  may  be  taken 
into  account  under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not 
exceed  $1,200  (J2.400  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
filing  a  Joint  return). 

"(3)  Election  not  to  take  credh-  —  a  tax- 
payer may  elect  for  any  taxable  year  to  have 
amounts  described  in  paragraph  d)  not 
treated  as  qualified  health  insurance  ex- 
penses. 

"ici  Eligible  Individual —For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'eligible  individual' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  period,  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  not  covered  during  such  period 
by  a  health  plan  maintained  by  an  employer 
of  such  individual  or  such  indlvlduars 
spouse, 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Coordination  with  advance  pa^-ment 
AND  minimum  tax.— Rules  similar  to  the  rules 


of  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  32  shall 
apply  to  any  credit  to  which  this  section  ap^ 

plies. 

"(2)     MroiCARE-ELIGIBLE     INDATDUALS  — No 

expense  shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  health 
insurance  expense  if  it  is  an  amount  paid  for 
insurance  for  an  individual  for  any  period 
with  respect  to  which  such  individual  is  enti- 
tled (or,  on  application  without  the  payment 
of  an  additional  premium,  would  be  entitled 
to)  benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVTII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(3)  Subsidized  expenses— No  expense 
shall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  health  insur- 
ance expense  to  the  extents 

"(A)  such  expense  is  paid,  reimbursed,  or 
subsidized  (whether  by  being  disregarded  for 
purposes  of  another  program  or  otherwise) 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  State  or  local 
government,  or  any  aigency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof,  and 

"iBi  the  payment,  reimbursement,  or  sub- 
sidy of  such  expense  is  not  includible  in  the 
gross  Income  of  the  recipient. 

"(e)  Regulations -TTie  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

ibi  ADVANCE  Payment  of  Credit — 

il  i  In  general— Chapter  25  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  3507  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  SM7A  ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  HKALTB  IN- 
SURANCE EXPENSES  CREDIT. 

"(a*  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  every  employer 
making  payment  of  wages  with  respect  to 
whom  a  health  insurance  expenses  eligibility 
certificate  is  in  effect  shall,  at  the  time  of 
paying  such  wages,  make  an  additional  pay- 
ment equal  to  such  employee's  dependent 
care  advance  amount. 

"(b)  Health  Insurance  Expenses  Elioi- 
BiLm'  Certificate.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  a  health  insurance  expenses  eligibility 
certificate  is  a  statement  furnished  by  an 
employee  to  the  employer  which — 

"(1)  certifies  that  the  employee  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  credit  provided  by  sec- 
tion 34A  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  certifies  that  the  employee  does  not 
have  a  health  insurance  expenses  eligibility 
certificate  in  effect  for  the  calendar  year 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  wages  by  an- 
other employer, 

"(3)  states  whether  or  not  the  employee's 
spouse  has  a  health  insurance  expenses  eligi- 
bility certificate  In  effect. 

"(4)  estimates  the  amount  of  qualified 
health  insurance  expenses  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 34A(b))  for  the  calendar  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  certificate 
shall  be  treated  as  being  in  effect  with  ire- 
spect  to  a  spouse  if  such  a  certlflcaite  will  be 
in  effect  on  the  first  status  determination 
date  following  the  date  on  which  the  em- 
ployee furnishes  the  statement  in  question 

"(c)  Health  Insurance  Expenses  advance 
amount  — 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  health  insurance  expenses 
advance  amount'  means,  with  respect  to  siny 
payroll  period,  the  amount  determined- 

"(A)  on  the  basis  of  the  employee's  wages 
from  the  employer  for  such  period. 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  the  employee's  esti- 
mated qualified  health  insurance  expenses 
included  in  the  health  insurance  expenses 
eligibility  certificate,  and 

"(C)  in  accordance  with  tables  provided  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  ADVANCE  AMOUNT  TABLES.— T^e  tables 
referred  to  In  paragraph  dxD)  shall  be  simi- 
lar in  form  to  the  tables  prescribed  under 
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section  yVKl  a]|d.COthe  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, shall  be  OOOrainated  with  such  tables 
and  the  tables  prescribed  under  section 
3507(c). 

"(d)  Other  Rules.  — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sub- 
sections  (di    and    16)   of  section   3507   shall 

apply  ^  ,, 

•(e)  REOILATIONS  — The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec> 
eseary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  Uble  of 
sections  for  chapter  25  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  3507  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  35a7A.  Advance  payment  of  health  In- 
surance expenses  credit." 
(c)   Coordination    With   deductions   for 
Health  Insurance  Expenses.— 

(1)  Sfxf-empixiyed  individuals.— Section 
162ili  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  as 
amended  by  section  401.  la  further  amended 
by  adding  after  paratrraph  (5)  the  following 
new  paragraph 

(6)  COORDINATIiiN   WITH   HEALTH   INSURANCE 

PREMIUM  CREDIT  I'aragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amount  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowed 
under  section  34A 

(2)  MEDICAL.  DENTAL.  ETC..  EXPENSES.— Sub- 
section le)  of  section  213  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  section  34A"  after 
"section  21" 

(di  Termination  of  Health  Insurance 
CREDrr  Section  32  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Co<le  of  1986  (relating  to  earned  Income  cred- 
it) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsei  tlon: 

■(di  Termination  hk  Health  Insurance 
Credit  In  the  (-ase  nf  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1991.  the  health  In- 
surance credit  percentage  shall  be  equal  to  0 
percent." 

(e)  Clerical  amendment  —The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  34  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"Sec   34A   Health  Insurance  expenses  " 

(f)  Effective     Date     The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  Ix'glnnlng  aft<>r  Dec  ember  31.  !991 
gEC     ««.    D19KASE    PREVENTION    AND    HEAi.TH 

PlU)*l<rn<)N     PIttKJRAM.S     TKEATED 
A8  MEDK'Al.  CAKl': 

(a)  In  General  For  purjKises  of  section 
213<d)(l )  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  medical  care),  expenditures  for  dls- 
ea»e  prevention  and  health  promotion  pro- 
grams shall  be  considered  amounts  paid  for 
m.edlc:al  care 

(bi  Effective  Date  Subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  amounts  paid  In  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  De<emt>er  31,  1990 

TITIJ:  V-MALPRAtTK  E  KI-:K<)RM 
gKC  Ml   nUtATMENT  PRACTICE  t;i;iUElJNK» 

(a)  E.HTAB1.1HHMEN^  'nile  IX  of  the  l*u!ilii: 
Health  Servu  e  Act  (42  U.S.C.  299  et  seq.)  Is 
amended 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  C  as  part  D.  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  914  the  follow- 
ing new  par' 

I'AKT  C      M.M  iRACTlCE  REFORM 
-8E(    tI7  TREATMENT  WtAlTIt  E  i;i  IDEIJNEa 
ai  hXTAHl.lHHMEN-I 
■(l-  IN  OENERAl.      The  Assistant  .■•^.•c  r>'jiry 
for  Health   (referred   to   in   this   part   a.i   'he 
'Assistant   Secretary"),   acting   through   the 
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AdmlnlstraU)r  and  In  consultation  with  the 
SubcouncU  on  Outxiomes  and  Guidelines,  es- 
tablished under  section  921(di.  shall  establish 
treatment  practice  guidelines  for  health  care 
services  provided  to  patients,  taking  Into  ac- 
count available  patient  outcome  research 
and  other  available  Information. 

"(2)  Subjects  —In  carrying  out  paragraph 
(1).  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall  esUbllsh 
guidelines  that  specify  appropriate.  Inappro- 
priate, and  permissive  methods  of  evaluation 
and  treatment.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  establishment  of  guide- 
lines for— 
"(A)  common  procedures; 
•(B)  medical  problems  for  which  physi- 
cians use  a  wide  variety  of  treatment  prac- 
tices; and 

"(C)  procedures  Involving  high  risk  and 
low  probability  of  Improvement. 

••(3)  CONSIDERATIONS— In  establishing  prac- 
tice guidelines,  the  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
consider— 

■•(A)  the  setting  of  the  evaluation  and 
treatment  provided  to  patients,  including 
whether  the  evaluation  and  treatment  are 
provided  in  an  urban  or  rural  setting; 

••(B)  the  need  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
care;  and 

•iC)  the  need  to  reduce  the  practice  of  de- 
fensive medicine, 
"(b)  APPUCA-noN  OF  Guidelines  as  Legal 

STANDARD  — 

•■(11  In  GENERAL —Except  aa  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (ai  may  not  be  Introduced 
In  evidence  or  used  In  any  action  brought  in 
a  Federal  or  State  court  arising  from  the 
provision  of  a  health  care  service  to  an  indi- 
vidual. 

■■(2)  Provision  of  health  care  under 
GUIDELINES —Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  in  any  action  brought  In  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  court  arising  from  the  provi- 
sion of  a  health  care  service  to  an  Individual, 
if  the  service  was  provided  to  the  Individual 
In  accordance  with  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  guidelines— 

••(A)  may  be  Introduced  by  a  provider  who 
Is  a  party  to  the  action,  and 

•■(B)  if  introduced,  shall  establish  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  the  service  pre- 
scribed by  the  guidelines  Is  the  appropriate 
standard  of  medical  care. 
■■(c)  Review  and  Modification.— 
•ill  Periodic  review— The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  review  each  of  the  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  this  section  at  least  once  In 
each  2-year  period 

•■(2)  Review  for  establishment  of  guide- 
line—If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  or  a 
private  organization  requests  the  Assistant 
Secretary  to  establish  treatment  practice 
guidelines  for  an  area  of  health  care  services 
for  which  the  guidelines  have  not  been  estab- 
lished, the  Asslsunt  SecreUry  shall- 

••(A)  conduct  a  review  to  determine  If  the 
establishment  of  the  guidelines  Is  appro- 
priate, and 

"(B)  If  the  Assistant  SecreUry  determines 
that  the  establishment  of  the  guidelines  is 
appropriate.  esUbllsh  the  guidelines 

"(3)  Review  for  modification  of  guide- 
line.- If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  or  a 
private  organization  requests  the  Asslsunt 
SecreUry  to  review  existing  treatment  prac- 
tice guidelines,  the  Asslsunt  SecreUry 
shall— 

"(A)  conduct  a  review  of  the  guidelines, 
and 

■•(B)  if  the  Asslsunt  SecreUry  determines 
that  modification  of  the  guidelines  Is  appro- 
priate, modify  the  guidelines. 


■(d)  SUBMISSION  iiK  standards  and 
Views.— In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  As 
slsunt  Secretary  shall  solicit  and  consider 
sundards  and  views  submitted  by  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies,  physicians,  and  physi- 
cian organizations. 

■•(e)  AvAiLABil-m- -The  Asslsunt  Sec- 
reUry shall  make  guidelines  esubllshed 
under  this  subsection  available  to  the  pub- 
lic". 

(b)  SUBCOUNCIL  DUTIES. —Section  921  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  US  C.  299c)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bi.  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph 

••(3)  Treatment  practice  recommenda- 
tions.- 

■•(A)  Study  —The  Council  shall  study  and 
investigate  variations  in  physician  treat- 
ment practices,  in  order  to  determine  the  re- 
lationship between  different  treatment  pat 
terns  and  patient  outcomes  In  particular. 
the  Council  shall  study  the  overutlUzatlon. 
underutillzation.  appropriateness,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  physician  treatment  practices, 
and  the  quality  of  care  provided  by  the  prac- 
tices. 

■■(B)  Report. -Not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Council  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress conulnlng  the  findings  of  the  study  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A). 

■•(Ci  REcoMMENDATmNS  —The  Council  shall 
make  recommendations  and  provide  advice 
to  the  Asslsunt  Secreury  with  respect  to 
the  esUbllshment  of  treatment  practice 
guidelines  under  section  917  and  the  conduct 
of  related  areas  of  research.  Including  rec- 
ommendations and  advice  based  on  the  study 
described  in  subparagraph  (A).";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (did),  by  inserting  "and  In 
subsection  (b)(3)"  after  'of  subsection 
(b)(2)" 


SEC. 


io'.t.    phi.:utu;ation   st'R»:ENiNCi   panel 

GRANTS. 

Part   C   of  title   IX   of  the   Public   Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  501  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section 
-SEC.  »18.  ph>:ijti(;at!on  screening  panel 

GRAJSTTS. 

■■(a)  EsTAHi  iHHMENT  -The  Asslsunt  Sec- 
reUry, acting  through  the  .Administrator, 
shall  esUbllsh  a  program  of  grant.-*  to  assist 
Sutes  In  esubllshlng  prelltigatlon  panels 

■(b)  Use  of  Funds— a  Sute  may  use  a 
grant  awarded  under  subsection  (a)  to  esUb- 
llsh prelltigatlon  panels  that— 

■■(1)  identify  claims  of  professional  neg- 
ligence that  merit  compensation. 

•■(2)  encourage  early  resolution  of  meri- 
torious claims  prior  to  commencement  of  a 
lawsuit;  and 

••(3)  encourage  early  withdrawal  or  dismis- 
sal of  nonmerltorlous  claims 

"(c)  AWARD  OF  Grants -The  SecreUry 
shall  allocate  granu  under  this  section  In 
accordance  with  criteria  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
reUry 

••(d)  APPLICATION. -To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section,  a  Sute.  act- 
ing through  the  appropriate  Sute  health  au 
thority.  shall  -submit  an  application  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  conUinlng  such 
agreemenu.  assurances,  and  information  as 
the  Asslsunt  Secreury  determines  u>  \>e 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section 

■le)    AlTHORlZA-nON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS  - 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  uj 
carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  1992  through  1995 
fiscal  years  ■ 


TITLE  VI— PHYSICLVN  ISSUES 
Subtitle  A — Tax  Incentives  for  Rural  Practice 
SEC   601.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural 
Primary  Care  Incentives  Act  of  199r". 
SEC.    SO*.    REFXTNDABLE    CREDIT    FOR    CERTAIN 
PRIMARY    HEALTH    SERVlCiiS    PRO- 
VIDERS. 

(a)  In  General— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
.subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  refundable 
credits)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
35  as  section  36  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
34.\  (as  added  by  section  402  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section 

-SEC.  34.   PRIMARY  HEALTH   SERVICES  PROVID- 
ERS. 

■(a)  Aluiwance  of  Credit  —In  the  ca.se  of 
a  qualified  primary  health  services  providei'. 
there  is  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  ux 
imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  any  uxable  year 
In  the  mandatory  service  period  an  amount 
equal  to— 

■(1)  the  number  of  months  of  such  period 
occurring  In  such  year,  times 

■■(2)  Jl.OOO. 

■■(b)  LIMITATION.— No  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
any  month  In  any  mandatory  service  period 
In  excess  of  36  (reduced  by  the  number  of 
months  in  any  previous  mandatory  service 
period  for  which  a  credit  was  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)). 

■•(c)  Qualified  Primary  Health  Services 
Provider —For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  •qualified  primary  health  services  pro- 
vider' means  any  physician  who  for  any 
month  during  the  mandatory  service  period 
Is  certified  by  the  Bureau  to  be  a  primary 
health  services  provider  who- 
'd) is  providing  such  services — 

•■(A)  full  time. 

•■(B)  to  individuals  at  least  80  percent  of 
whom  reside  in  a  rural  health  manpower 
shortage  area,  and 

■■(C)  in  a  health  care  practice  which  is— 

■■(i)  related  to  a  migrant  health  center  or  a 
community  health  center  (a.s  defined  in  sec- 
tions 329(a)(1)  and  330(a)(1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254b(a)(l)  and 
2Mc(a)(l)).  respectively),  or 

"(11)  subject  to  the  conditions  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
338D(b)(l)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U  S.C.  254n(b)(l)), 

'  .2i  Is  not  receiving  during  such  year  a 
scholarship  under  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  Scholarship  Program  (as  esub- 
llshed In  -section  338A  of  the  !  ,bllc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S  C  2541)  or  a  loan  repay- 
ment under  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  (as  esub- 
llshed in  sei. tlon  338B  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2541-1 ). 

■■(3)  Is  not  fulfilling  service  obligations 
under  such  programs,  and 

'(4)  has  not  defaulted  on  such  obligations. 

■■(d)  Ma.mjatory  Service  Period— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  manda 
tory  service  period'  means  the  period  of  60 
consecutive  calendar  months  beginning  with 
the  first  month  the  "uaxpayer  is  certified  by 
the  Bureau  as  a  qualified  primary  health 
services  provider. 

■■(ei  Definitions  and  Spfxial  Rules —For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

til  Burka'j  — The  term  'Bureau'  means 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Care  Delivery  and  As- 
sistance. Health  Resources  and  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  Sutes  Public 
Health  Service 

i2)  PHY.S1CIAN  — The  term  physician' 
means  any  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy 
who  provides  direct  patient  care  and  prac- 


tices principally  In  1  of  the  4  following  pri- 
mary care  specialties: 

"i.^    General  or  family  practice. 

■■(B)  General  internal  medicine. 

■■(C)  Pediatrics. 

"iD'  Obstetrics  and  gynecology. 

The  term  shall  not  include  administrators, 
researchers,  or  teachers. 

■■i3i  Primary  health  services  provider  — 
The  term  ■primary  health  services  provider' 
means  a  provider  of  primary  health  services 
(as  defined  in  section  330(b)(1)  of  the  Public 
Health  Sen,'ice  ."ict  i42  U.S.C.  254c(b)(l)). 

■■(4)  RURAL  health  MANP(.)WER  SHORTAGE 
AREA. — The  term  rural  health  manpower 
shoruge  area'  means  a  class  1  or  class  2 
health  manpower  shorUge  area  (as  defined 
in  section  332(a)(I)(Ai  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  (42  U.S.C.  264e(a )(1 )( A ))  in  a  rural 
area  (as  determined  under  section 
:886(d>(2)(D)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1395WWI). 

••(f)  RECAPTURE  OF  CREDIT.— 

■■(1)  In  GENERAL.— If.  as  of  the  close  of  any 
taxable  year,  there  is  a  recapture  event,  then 
the  ux  of  the  taxpayer  under  this  chapter 
for  such  Uxable  year  shall  be  Increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 
■■(A)  the  applicable  percentage,  and 
■■(Bi  the  aggregate  unrecaptured  credits  al- 
lowed to  such  Uxpayer  under  this  section  for 
all  prior  Uxable  years. 

"(2)  APPLICABLE  recapture   PERCENTAGE.  - 

■■(A)  Ln  general.  — For  pu.'-poses  of  this  sub- 
section, the  applicable  recapture  percentage 
shall  be  determined  from  the  following  table 

"If  the  recapture  The  applicable 

event  occurs  recapture  per- 

durinp  centage  is: 

Months  1-23  100 

Months  24-35  75 

Months  36-47  50 

.Months  4«~59  25 

Months       60       and 

thereafter  0. 

■■(Bi  Timing— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  month  1  shall  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  the  mandatory  service  period. 

"(3)  Recapture  event  defined — 

••(A)  Ln  general  —For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  recapture  event'  means 
the  failure  of  the  uxpayer  to  be  certified  as 
a  qualified  primary  health  services  provic^i ) 
for  any  month  during  any  mandatory  ser^';.  • 
period. 

"iBi  Cessation  of  designation. -The  ces- 
sation of  the  designation  of  any  area  as  a 
rural  health  manpower  shoruge  area  after 
the  beginning  of  the  mandatory  service  pe- 
riod for  any  uxpayer  shall  not  constitute  a 
recapture  event. 

■  iCi  Secretarial  waiver.— The  SecreUry. 
after  consulution  with  the  Bureau,  may 
waive  any  recapture  event  caused  by  ex- 
traordinary circumsunces. 

"(4)  No  credits  against  tax— Any  in- 
crea.se  in  Ux  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
any  credit  under  subpart  A.  B.  or  D  of  this 
part."- 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1  i  Paragraph  i4)i  Ai  of  section  6211(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
rules  for  applying  definition  of  deficiency)  is 
amended  by  striking  ■■.sections  32  and  34"  and 
inserting  '■sections  32,  34.  and  35". 

(2)  Section  6513  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
time  return  deemed  filed  and  t&x  considered 
paid  I  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Time  Ta.\  Is  Considered  Paid  for  Pri- 
mary Health  Services  Providers  CREorr.- 


For  purposes  of  section  6511.  the  taxpayer 
shall  be  considered  as  paying  an  amount  of 
ux  on  the  last  day  prescribea  for  payment  of 
the  ux  (determined  without  regard  to  any 
extension  of  time  and  without  regard  to  any 
election  to  pay  the  ux  in  msullmentsi 
equal  to  so  much  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
section  35  (relating  to  primary  health  serv- 
ices providers  credit:  as  is  treated  under  sec- 
tion 6401(bi  as  an  overpayment  of  tax". 

i3;  Subsection  (di  of  section  6611  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  the  caption  and 
inserting  the  following 

"(di  advance  PAYME.VT  OF  TAX.  PaYME.NT 

OF  Es-nMATED  Tax.  Credit  for  Lncome  Tax 
Withholding,  and  Primary  Health  Serv- 
ices Providers  Credit.—". 

(c  Clerical  Amendment.— The  uble  of 
sections  for  subpart  C  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  striking  the 
item  relating  to  section  35  anij  inserting  the 
following: 

"Sec.  35.  Primary  health  services  providers. 
"Sec.  36.  Overpayments  of  Ux  " 

(d)    Effective    Date— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  app^y  to  Uxabie 
years  beginning  after  Decemt)er  3:.  1992 
SEC.  603.  STUDIES, 

>a  EXPA.NSION  OF  Credit  — 

(1)  Study —The  Secreury  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  or  the  Secretary  s  delegate 
shall  determine  tne  present  number  of.  anti 
future  need  for.  nonphysiclan  primary  care 
providers  in  rural  health  manpower  shortage 
areas.  Such  determination  shall  form  the 
basis  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility  (including 
cost  estimates  I  of  extending  the  tax  credit 
provided  by  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 602  to  such  providers. 

i2)  REPORTS.— An  interim  report  of  the 
study  described  in  ijaragraph  d  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  the  Congress  1  year  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  A  final 
report  of  such  study  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  within  2  years  of  such  date  of 
enactment. 

(b)  Status  of  Credit.— 

di  Study.— The  Secreury  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  or  the  Secretary  s  delegate 
shall  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  ux  credit 
provided  by  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 602  in  increasing  the  supply  of  primary 
care  physicians  in  class  1  and  class  2  rural 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  and  improv- 
ing health  care  delivery  access  to  medially 
underserved  populations.  Such  evaluation 
shall  form  the  basis  for  a  study  of  the  neces- 
sity and  feasibility  (including  cost  esti- 
mates) of  extending  such  credit  to  primary- 
care  physicians  in  other  rural  health  man- 
power shortage  areas.  Such  study  shall  also 
include  an  evaluation  of  alternative  methods 
of  defining  rural  health  manpower  shortage 
areas. 

(2)  Ref>ort.— The  Secreury  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  of  the  study  described  in  paragraph 
di  along  with  any  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther legislative  action  no  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  90*.  NATICmAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
LOAN  REPAYMENTS  EXCLUDED 
ntOM  GROSS  INCOME. 

(a)  In  General  —Part  HI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  income:  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  136  as  section  137  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  135  the  following  new 
section: 
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-8«C.    1J«.    NATIONAL    HKAJLTH   8KRV1CK   CORPS 
LOAN  KePAVMKNTS. 

■•(a)  GknkraL  Rri.K  Gross  Income  srmll 
not  include  any  ijuallfled  loan  repayment 

■I  I)  I  QuAi.iKiEti  l/OAN  Repayment  Kor 
purp<j8e8  of  this  section,  the  term  qualined 
loan  repayment'  nieans  any  payment  made 
on  t»half  of  the  taxpayer  by  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  l-oan  Repayment  Pro- 
gram under  section  338BiKi  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  i42  U  S  C   2M1   KR))." 

I  hi  CoNTORMLNG  Amendment —Section 
338B(Bi<3l  of  the  l\iM\v  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use  2541  l(Ki(3ii  Is  amended  by  strllcln? 
"Federal,  State,  or  local  "  and  Inserting 
"State  or  lotal". 

(c)  Ci.ERicAi.  AMENDMENT —The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  l8 
amended  by  strlklntc  the  lt*m  relating  to 
section  136  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"Sec.    136    National    Health   Service    Corps 

loan  repayment*. 
"Sec.  137   Cross  references  to  other  Acts  ". 

(d)  Ef-fective  Date —The  amendmenu 
made  by  subsections  (al  and  (b)  shall  apply 
tti  payments  made  under  section  338B(g)  of 
the  F»ublk  Health  Service  Act  (42  U  SO.  2541- 
l(gii  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section 

Subtitle  B — Student  Loan  l)«'frnnent 

8KC.  (Il   8HOHT  TTTIJ!. 

This  subtitle  may   be  cited  as  the  "Resi- 
dent   Physician    Student    Loan     Deferment 
Act  " 
8KC.  (11.  KIWIDENT  PHYSICIAN  DEFKRMKNTS. 

lai  Fedkrai.i  V  iMrtiKt:',!  stcdent  lx:)ANa.— 
Section  42V.aii2'.  C"!  ■  -f  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  lytiS  (2U  U  S  C  l(m(a»(2XCxl))  18 
amended - 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  before  subclause  (III); 

(2)  by  striking  "except"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through     residency  program";  and 

(31  by  lns«>rtlng  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  "or  (IV)  Is  serving  In  a 
medical  Int^^mshlp  or  residency  program  ac- 
credited by  the  Accreditation  Council  for 
Graduate  Medical  Education  or  the  Accredit- 
ing Committee  of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Association". 

(b)  FEDERAL  Payments  To  Reduce  Stu- 
dent Interest  Costs. —Section 
428ibHl.(Mi(li  of  the  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
10781  b«  1  mMxDi  Is  amended— 

1 1 1  by  striking     or"  before  subclause  (HI); 

(2i  by  striking  except"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through     resldenty  program",  and 

i3)  by  Inserting  lx>fore  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following  or  iIVi  Is  serving  In  a 
medical  Internship  or  residency  program  ac- 
credited by  the  Accreditation  Council  for 
Gratluate  Medical  B<lucatlon  or  the  Accredit- 
ing Committee  of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Association  ' 

(c»  Loan  Aoreementb.— Section 

464(cH2hA)(1i  of  the  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
10e7dd(cH2)(A)(li)  Is  amended— 

il>  by  striking  "except"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through     residency  program",  and 

.21  tiy  Inserting  t)efore  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following  Dr  serving  In  a  medical 
Internship  or  residency  program  accredited 
by  the  Accreditation  Council  for  Graduate 
Medical  Education  or  the  Accrediting  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion" 

id)  EKKKx-nvE  Date  The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  U)  any  loan 
made.  Insured,  or  guaranteed  under  part  B  or 
part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (30  use    1071  et  seq.  and  10e7aa 


et  seq  i.   Including   a   loan   made   before   the 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Ai  t 

TITLE  VII— LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE 

SEC.  701  VJCAIinEI)  LONGTERM  CARE  INSIR- 
ANCE  DEFINED  AND  TREATED  AS 
ACCIDENT  A.M)  HEAl.TH  INSIK 
ANCE. 

lal  In  Gener\L  Section  818  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1966  .relating  to  other 
definitions  and  special  rules  involving  life 
Insurance  companies)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gi  QuAuriED  Long-Term  Care  Insur- 
ance TREATED  AS  ACCIDENT  OR  HEALTH  IN- 
SURANCE.- 

"(1)  Ln  oenekal  —  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter, any  reference  to  noncancellable  ac- 
cident or  health  Insurance  contracts  shall  be 
treated  as  Including  a  reference  to  qualified 
long-term  care  Insurance 

"i2)  Qualified  lono-term  care  insur- 
ance.— 

"(A)  In  general. —For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  qualified  long-term  care 
Insurance'  means  insurance  under  a  policy  or 
rider.  Issued  by  a  qualified  Issuer,  which  pro- 
vides coverage— 

"(I)  for  not  less  than  12  consecutive 
months  for  each  covered  person. 

"(11)  on  an  expense  Incurred.  Indemnity, 
disability,  prepaid,  or  other  basis. 

"(Ill)  for- 

"(l)  1  or  more  necessary  or  medically  nec- 
essary diagnostic  services,  preventive  serv- 
ices, therapeutic  services,  rehabilitation 
services,  maintenance  services,  or  personal 
care  services,  or 

"(LI)  cognitive  Impairment  or  the  loss  of 
functional  capacity,  and 

"(Iv)  In  a  setting  other  than  in  an  acute 
care  unit  of  a  hospital. 

"iB)  Quai.ified  issuer  For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  qualified  Issuer' 
means  any  of  the  following  if  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  and  regulation  of  al  least  1 
State  insurance  department: 

"(1)  Private  Insurance  company. 

"(Ill  Fraternal  benefit  society 

"(111)  Nonprofit  health  corporation. 

"(Iv)  Nonprofit  hospital  corporation 

"(V)  Nonprofit  medical  service  corporation 

"(vli  Prepaid  health  plan.' 

lb)     EFFECTIVE     Date.     The     amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  pet  ember  'M    \99] 
SEC.    702.    (JIAI-IKIEI)   U)N<;TEKM   CARE    INSLB- 
AN<  K    TK>-.ATED    A.S    ACCIDENT    ANT) 
HEAl.TH  INSl'RA.NCE  FOR  PI.'RJ'OWES 
OK    EX<'l.l'SION    FOR    BENEHT8    RE 
CKIVEI)     I'NDER    Sl'CH     INSCRA.NCE 
AND     t\m      EMPIX)YKH     CONTRIBU- 
TIONS FOR  SI  <'H  INSl'HA.NCE. 

(a)  In  Generai,  .'-•i-  •:  n  .iis  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  lyttb  (relating  to 
amounts  received  under  accident  and  health 
plans)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(J)  Spfx-iai.  Rules  relating  to  Qualified 
Long-Term  Care  Insurance —For  purposes 
of  section  104.  this  section,  and  section  106— 

"(1)  Benefits  treated  as  payable  for 
sickness,  etc  -Any  benefit  received  through 
qualified  long-term  care  Insurance  (as  de- 
fined In  section  818(g))  shall  be  treated  as 
amounts  received  through  accident  or  health 
Insurance  for  personal  Injuries  or  sickness. 

"(2)  Expensf-s  for  which  reimbursement 
provided  under  qualified  long-term  cahe 
insurance  treated  as  incurred  fok  mkdi 
CAL  care  OR  functional  LOSS  —Expenses  in 
•  urred  by  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  depend- 
ent, parents,  the  parents  of  his  spouse  or 
grandparents  to  the  extent  of  benefits  paid 
under  qualified  long-term  care  Insurance  las 
defined  In  section  818(g))  shall  be  treated  for 


purposes  of  sut)8ectlon  tbi  as  Incurred  for 
medical  care  las  defined  In  section  213<do 
and  benefits  received  under  the  qualified 
long-term  care  insurance  shall  be  treated  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (ci  as  payment  for  the 
p«>rmanent  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  member  or 
funi  tlon  of  the  body  or  the  permanent  dis- 
figurement of  the  tA-Xpayer,  his  spouse,  de- 
pendent, his  parenlj<.  the  parents  of  hlg 
spouse,  or  grandparents 

'(3i  Rkkerenck.s  to  accident  and  health 
plans  -  Any  reference  u>  an  accident  or 
health  plan  shall  be  treated  as  Including  a 
reference  to  a  plan  providing  qualified  long- 
tenri  care  Insurance  .as  defined  In  section 
818(g))." 

(b)  Current  Deduction  for  employer 
Premiums  f<>r  Uing-Tf.um  Care  Lnsur- 
ANCE.— Subparagraph  (Hi  of  .section  404ib)(2) 
of  the  lnt.ernal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  plans  providing  i.ert.ain  deferred  bene- 
fits) Is  amended  by  Inserting  t)efore  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  the  following:  "or  any  tseneflt 
provided  under  qualified  long  term  care  In 
surance  (as  defined  In  .section  818<gi)  through 
the  payment  iln  whole  or  In  parti  of  pre- 
miums by  an  employer  pursuant  to  a  plan  for 
Its  active  or  retired  employees,  but  only  If 
any  refund  or  premium  is  applied  to  reduce 
the  future  costs  of  the  plan  or  Increase  bene- 
fits under  the  plan  " 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  Ui  taxable 
years  tieginnlng  afK-r  De(pml>er31.  1991 

8E<      701^    DEDUCTION   OF   EXPENSES   RELATING 
TO  QUAljnED  LON(^TERM  CARE. 

(a)  In  General  Paragraph  d)  of  section 
213(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(defining  medical  carei  Is  amended  by  strik 
Ing  "or  "  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  iB).  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  Inserting  ■.  or",  and  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (C)  the  following  new 
subparagraph 

"(D)  as  premiums  for  qualified  long-term 
care  Insurance  (as  defined  In  section  818(g))  " 

(b)  Effective  Date  -The  amendmenu 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  N-glnning  after  December  31.  1991. 

SEC.  704.  CAJ-ETERLA  PtANS. 

18'  Exception  for  Certain  Qualified 
Lung-Term  Care  Insurance -Section 
125(di(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  the  exclusion  of  deferred  com 
pensatlon  plans)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraph 

(Di  EXCEITION  FOR  CERTAIN  QUALIFIED 
l.DNc;  TER.M  CARE  INSURANCE —Subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  apply  to  qualified  long-tenn 
care  Insurance  las  defined  In  section  818(g)) 
provided  under  a  plan  If 

"(I  I  the  employee  may  not  surrender  such 
Insurance  for  cash,  and 

"(II)  If  the  terms  of  the  plan  permit,  the 
employee  may  elect  to  continue  the  Insur- 
ance upon  cessation  of  participation  In  the 
plan   ' 

(b)  Treatmen-t  as  Qualified  Benefits  — 
Section  125(0  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (defining  qualified  tx-neflt-si  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "section  79  and  such  term  In- 
cludes '  and  Inserting  "section  79.  qualified 
long-term  care  Insurance  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 818igii.  and" 

(c>    Effective    Date  -The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  I)erpml>er  31,  1991 
SEC    70S    EXCLC8ION  FROM  CROSS  INCOME  FOR 

A»io«.r?>rre  wrrHDRAWN  from  indi 

VIDUAL  RETIREMENT  Pl>N8  FOR 
QUAUFIED  LON(rTERM  CARE  IN 
SLtRANCE  PREMantia 

la)  In  Genekai.  Sut)seition  id)  of  section 
408  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  ire 
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latlng  to  tax  treatment  of  distr'butions  from 
individual  retirement  plans)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph" 

"(8)  Distributions  for  (Ju.\lified  long- 
term  CARE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL —No  amount  iwhich  but 
for  this  paragraph  would  be  includible  in  the 
gross  income  of  the  payee  or  distributee 
under  paragraph  il)l  shall  be  included  in 
gross  income  during  the  taxable  year  If  the 
distribution  is  used  during  such  year  to  pay 
premiums  for  any  qualified  long-term  health 
insurance  policy  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  payee 
or  distributee  or  the  spouse  of  the  payee  or 
distributee. 

"(B)  Definition  of  long-term  carf,  insur- 
ance—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  long-term  care  insurance'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  818(g)." 

(b)     EFFEC-nvE     Date— The     amendment 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 

years  beginning  after  December  31.  1991 

SEC.    70«.    TAX    TREATMENT    OF    ACCELERATED 

DEATH    BENEFITS    UNDER    LIFE    IN 

SURANCE  CONTRACTS. 

(a)  GENERA!.  Rui.K  .Section  101  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  cer- 
tain death  benefits)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

(gi  Treatment  of  Certain  Accelerated 
I)K^■^!  Benefits. — 

(1  i  In  general— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  amount  paid  to  an  individual  under 
a  life  insurance  contract  on  the  life  of  an  in- 
sured who  IS  a  t.erminally  ill  individual,  who 
ha?  a  dread  disease,  or  who  has  been  perma- 
nently confined  to  a  nursing  home  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  paid  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  such  insured. 

"(2)  Terminally  ill  individual— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'lenni- 
nally  111  individual"  means  an  individual  who 
has  been  certified  by  a  physician,  licensed 
under  State  law.  as  having  an  Illness  or 
physical  condition  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  result  in  death  in  12  months  or 
less. 

"(3)  Dread  disease —For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  dread  disease'  means  a 
medical  condition  which  has  required  or  re- 
quires extraordinary  medical  inter%'ention 
without  which  the  insured  would  die.  or  a 
medical  condition  which  would,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  extensive  or  extraordinary  medical 
treatment,  result  in  a  drastically  limited  life 
«pan 

(4)  Permanently  confined  to  a  nursing 
HOME  -  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
Individual  has  fieen  permanently  confined  to 
a  nursing  home  If  the  individual  is  presently 
confined  to  a  nursing  home  and  has  been  cer- 
tified by  a  physician,  licensed  under  State 
law.  as  having  an  Illness  or  physical  condi- 
tion which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  re- 
sult in  the  individual  remaining  in  a  nursing 
homf  for  the  rest  of  his  life   " 

ibi     Effective     Date —The     amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  199! 
SBC.  707    TAX  TREATMENT  OF  COMPANIES  ISSU- 
ING QUALIFIED  TERMINAL  ILLNESS 
OR  DREAD  DISEASE  RIDERS. 

(a)  Qualified  Terminal  Illness  or  Dread 
Disease  Rider.h  Treated  as  Life  Insur- 
ance —  Section  818  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  other  definitions 
and  special  rules  involving  life  Insurance 
companies  I.  as  amended  by  section  701.  Is 
farther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(hi  Qualified  Terminal  Illness  or 
Dread  Disease  Riders  Treated  as  Life  Ln- 

SURANCE    - 


"(1)  Ln  gener-i^l.— For  pu'-poses  of  this 
part,  any  reference  to  life  insurance  shall  be 
treated  as  including  a  reference  to  a  quali- 
fied terminal  illness  or  dread  disease  rider. 

"'(2)  Qualified  terminal  illness  or  dread 
DISEASE  rider.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'qualified  terminal  illness 
or  dread  disease  rider'  means  any  rider  or  ad- 
dendum on,  or  other  provision  of,  a  life  in- 
surance contract  which  provides  for  pay- 
ments to  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  insured 
upon  such  insured  becoming  a  terminally  ill 
individual  (as  defined  in  section  101(g)(2))  or 
incurring  a  dread  disease  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(g)(3))." 

(b)  definitions  of  life  insurance  and 
Modified  Endowment  Contracts.— 

(1 1  Rider  treated  as  qualified  additional 
BENEFIT.  — Paragraph  (.SiiAi  of  section  7702(f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defin- 
ing qualified  additional  benefits)  is  amended 
by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  livi.  by 
redesignating  clause  (v)  as  clause  (vii.  and  by 
inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  following  new 
clause" 

"(v)  qualified  terminal  illness  or  dread  dis- 
ease rider  (as  defined  in  section  818ihii2))  or 
any  qualified  long-term  care  rider  (as  defined 
in  section  818(g)(2))  which  reduces  the  death 
benefit),  or." 

(2)  Transitional  rule  —For  purposes  of 
applying  section  7702  or  7702A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  any  contract  (or  de- 
termining whether  either  such  section  ap- 
plies to  such  contract),  the  issuance  of  a 
rider  or  addendum  on.  or  other  provision  of. 
a  life  insurance  contract  permitting  the  ac- 
celeration of  death  benefits  (as  described  m 
section  101(g))  or  for  qualified  long-term  care 
insurance  (as  described  In  section  818(g)) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  modification  or  ma- 
terial change  of  such  contract. 

(c)  Effective  Date  -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  before,  on.  or  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1991 

TITLE  VIII— STATE  UNINSURABLE  POOL 

PROGRAMS 

SEC.  801.  STATE  LNINSURABIJ:  POOL  PRfXIRAMS. 

Title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

(42  U  S.C.  1901  et  seq.i  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  the  following  new  part; 

Part  D— State  Uninsurable  Pcx)LS 

-SEC  IMl.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  part: 

"(1)  Medically  uninsurable  individual.— 
The  term  "medically  uninsurable  individual" 
means  an  individual- 

""(A)  who  IS  a  resident  of  a  State: 

"(Bi  who  does  not  have  health  Insurance 
coverage  on  the  date  on  which  the  individual 
applies  for  health  insurance  coverage  under  a 
qualified  uninsurable  poo!  program  in  the 
State  m  which  the  Individual  is  a  resident. 

"(C)  who  has  received  a  notice  from  one  or 
more  Insurance  providers  regarding  coverage 
that  Is  substantially  similar  to  the  coverage 
offered  by  the  qualified  uninsurable  pool  pro- 
gram In  the  State,  without  material  under- 
writing restriction,  and  the  notice  is  issued 
on  the  basis  of  a  pre-existing  medical  condi- 
tion of  the  individual  and  constitutes — 
"(Da  notice  of  rejection. 

"nil  a  notice  of  a  reduction  or  limitation 
that  substantially  reduces  health  insurance 
benefits  compared  with  benefits  available  to 
other  individuals,  such  as  a  rider  that  ex- 
cludes or  modifies  benefits  for  a  condition 
for  a  pericKl  that  is  not  less  than  6  months; 
or 

"(iii)  a  notice  of  an  increase  in  premiums 
for  health  coverage  for  which  the  individual 
is  applying  or  which  the  individual  is  receiv- 


ing, that  exceeds  the  premium  rate  for  cov- 
erage provided  by  the  qualified  uninsurable 
pool  program  In  the  State;  and 

'(D)  who  is  not  eligible  to  receive  benefits 
under  title  XVIU  or  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.  and  1396  et 
seq.) 

"(2)  Qualified  uninsurable  pool  pro- 
gram.—The  term  "qualified  uninsurable  tx)oi 
program'  means  a  program  that— 

■(A)  is  operated  by  a  nonprofit  corporation 
established  and  regulated  in  accordance  with 
State  law; 

"(B)  has  a  membership  that  may  include — 

"(i)  insurers  writing  expense-incurred 
health  insurance; 

"(ill  hospital  and  medical  service  plan  cor- 
porations; 

"(iii)  health  maintenance  organizations; 
and 

"(iv)  employers; 

"(C)  makes  available  to  all  medically  unin- 
surable individuals  In  a  State,  without  re- 
gard to  the  health  conditions  of  the  individ- 
uals, levels  of  health  insurance  that  are 
similar  to  the  levels  of  coverage  provided  in 
the  State  by  other  Insurers; 

"(D)  charges  a  pool  premi'um  rate  that  is 
not  more  than  150  percent,  of  the  average 
premium  rates  for  individual  standard  risks 
in  the  State  for  comparable  coverage,  and 

■(E)  at  the  option  of  the  State  and  to  the 
extent  practicable,  constrains  costs  through 
the  use  of  appropriately  managed  care. 

•SEC  IM2.  ALLOCATION  OF  Fl'NDS. 

The  Secretary  shall  allocate  funds  to 
States,  as  provided  in  section  1944.  to  pay  for 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establishing 
qualified  St.ate  ur.;r,.=urable  pool  programs. 

-SEC.  I»*3  USE  OF  ALLOTMENTS. 

"(a)  Qualified  Uninsurable  Pckils— Ex- 
cept as  provided  m  subsection  (b).  a  State 
shall  use  funds  allotted  under  this  part  to 
support  a  qualified  uninsurable  pool  program 
to  provide  health  insurance  for  medlcailly 
uninsurable  individuals. 

"(b)  Underwriting  of  Costs.— A  State 
may  use  an  allotment  awarded  to  the  State 
under  this  part  to  assist  the  State  in  under- 
writing the  costs  of  a  qualified  uninsurable 
pool  program  for  the  State,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Administrative  Costs  —Not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  paid  to  a 
State  under  section  1945  for  a  fiscal  year  may 
be  used  for  administering  the  funds  made 
available  under  section  1945  for  the  fiscal 
year 

-SEC   IM4  AWARD  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

■lai  I.N  Genekai.  -Except  a?  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  'c>.  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  1952  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  t-o  each  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  an  amount  that  bears  the 
same  ratio  t-o  the  amount  appropriated  as 
the  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  all  States. 

"ibi  Limitations.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (a),  the  allotment  of  each  State  for  a 
fiscal  year— 

""(1)  may  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  appropriated  under 
section  1952  for  the  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  may  not  be  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  under  section  1952 
for  the  fiscal  year 

"(c)  Reversion  of  Funds  — 

"'(1)  In  general— Funds  appropriated 
under  section  1952  for  a  fiscal  year  that  are 
not  allotted  under  subsection  (a<  because  of 
a  reason  described  m  paragraph  (2i  shall  be 
allotted  as  described  in  paragraph  i3) 
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"(2)  Funds  not  allotted— Funds  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (li  are  funds  not  otherwise 
allotted  because  one  or  more  States— 

•■(A)  have  notified  the  Secretary  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  use  the  full  amount  of  their 
allotment:  or 

"(B)  have  offset  or  repaid  State  allotments 
under  section  1947(b)(2). 

"(3)  Allotment  of  excess  funds.— Funds 
not  allotted  for  any  fiscal  year  because  of  ac- 
tions referred  to  in  paragraph  <2)  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  remaining  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  otherwise  allotted  to 
the  remaining  States  for  the  fiscal  year  con- 
cerned 

-SEC.   l»4i.  PAYMEiNTS  UNUCK  ALUrTMENTS  TO 
STATES. 

"(a)  In  GKNEitAi..— 

"(1)  Amount  ok  payment.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  In  this  part — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  State 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  supporting 
State  uninsurable  pool  programs  under  this 
part;  and 

•'(B)  no  Stat-e  may  be  paid  an  amount  for 
any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  for  the  State  under  section 
19+4  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Federal  share —The  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  supporting  a  State  unmsuiable 
pool  program  in  any  State  under  this  part 
shall  be  75  percent. 

"(b)  AVAILABILITY.— Any  amount  paid  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  that  remains  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  of  the  year  shall  remain 
available  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  payment  was  made  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

■(c)  Reduction  of  Payments.— 

"(1)  Reduction  for  Supplies  or  Detail— 
If  the  Secretary  furnishes  supplies  or  equip- 
ment or  details  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  State  for  the  con- 
venience of,  and  at  the  request  of.  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  uninsurable 
pool  program,  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  a  State,  may  reduce  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments under  subsection  la)  by— 

"(Ai  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
or  equipment  furnished  to  the  State  under 
this  part,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  pay.  allowances. 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government,  when  de- 
tailed to  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  any 
other  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
detail  of  the  officer  or  employee 
"(2)  Use  of  Reduction.  The  Secretary  may 
use  the  amount  by  which  any  payment  is  re- 
duced under  paragraph  di  to  pay  the  costs 
Incurred  In  furnishing  the  supplies  or  equip- 
ment, or  in  detailing  the  personnel,  on  which 
the  reduction  of  the  payment  is  based  The 
amount  shall  be  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
payment  and  to  have  been  paid  to  the  State 
-SEC   ISM.  APPUCATION. 

•'To  receive  an  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  In  such  form,  at 
such  time,  and  containing  such  information, 
certifications,  and  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  At  a  minimum,  the  ap- 
plication shall  contain- 

"(1)  certifications  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  State  that  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that^ 

"(A)  the  State  will  use  the  funds  paid  to 
the  Slate  under  this  part  in  accordance  with 
this  part; 

"(Bi  the  State  will  use  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  part  for  any  period  to 
supplement  and  increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds  that 
would  be  used  to  support  State  qualified  un- 


insurable pool  programs  In  the  absence  of 
Federal  funds,  and  will  In  no  event  supplant 
the  non-Federal  funds;  and 

'lO  the  State  will  provide  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  supporting  State  qualified  uninsur- 
able pool  programs:  and 

"(2)  the  amount  the  State  intends  to  spend 
to  carry  out  this  part.  Including  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  thai  the  SUie  Intends  to 
use 
-SEC  iim;  k>,i"okts  and  audits. 

"(a)  Reports. — 

"(1)  ANNUAL  report  BY  STATE.— 

"(A)  In  general— a  State  that  receives 
funds  under  this  part  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  at  least  one  report  each 
year  concerning  the  activities  of  the  State 
under  this  part. 

"(Bi  Form  and  contents  —Reports  submit- 
ted under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  determines  (after  consultation 
with  the  States  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  i  to  be  necessary- 

"(1)  to  determine  whether  funds  provided 
to  the  Stale  under  this  part  are  expended  in 
accordance  with  this  part  and  consistent 
with  the  Insurance  needs  within  the  State; 

"(11)  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  State  under  this  part,  including 
information  regarding  the  insurance  services 
provided,  the  entities  involved  in  the  pool 
program,  and  the  Individuals  who  receive  the 
services;  and 

"(ill)  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  provided  under  this 
part  are  spent,  of  the  recipients  of  the  funds, 
and  of  the  progress  made  toward  achieving 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  pro- 
vided. 

"(C)  Copies —Copies  of  the  report  submit- 
ted under  this  paragraph  shall  be  provided, 
on  request,  to  any  interested  person,  includ- 
ing any  public  agency 

"(2)  Prohibition  on  burdensome  reporting 
requirements— In  determining  the  informa- 
tion that  States  must  Include  in  the  report 
required  by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
?hall  not  establish  reporting  requirements 
that  are  burdensome. 

"(b)  Auditing  Prck?edures.  - 

••(1)  Establishment  of  fiscal  controls.— 
To  receive  funds  ui.der  this  part,  a  State 
shall— 

■iA)  establish  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
'  ounling  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  the  proper  disbursal  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  fund.s  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  part: 

"(B)  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  expend- 
itures from  payments  received  under  this 
part. 

"(C)  provide  for  the  annual  audit  to  be  per- 
formed by  an  entity  independent  of  any 
agency  administering  a  program  funded 
under  this  part  and.  insofar  as  practical.  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  fcr  au- 
diting governmental  organizations,  pro- 
grams, activities,  and  functions; 

"(D)  submit  a  copy  of  each  audit  to  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  the  audil  is  completed;  and 

"(E)  make  copies  of  each  audit  available 
for  public  Inspection  within  the  State. 

"(2)  Repayments  to  the  united  states.-  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  Slate  has 
not  expended  funds  awarded  under  this  part 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part,  after  providing  the  State  with  adequate 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
within  the  State,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
the    State    to   repay    to   the   United    Slates 


amounts  found  not  to  have  t«>en  expended  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part.  If  the  repayment  is  not  made,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  after  providing  the  State  with 
adequate  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing within  the  State,  offset  the  amounts 
against  the  amount  of  any  allotment  to 
which  the  State  Is  or  may  become  entitled 
under  this  part. 

"(3)  Evaluation  of  expenditures.- The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall,  from  time  to  lime,  evaluate  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  States  of  payments  made 
to  the  States  under  this  part  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  expenditures  are  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(4i  Report  by  secretary  —Not  later  than 
October  1,  1992,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  a 
report  concerning  the  activities  of  the  States 
that  have  received  funds  under  this  part  and 
may  include  in  the  report  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  action  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

"(c)  Omnibus  Budget  Reco.nciliation  act 
OF  1981. -Chapter  2  of  subtitle  C  of  title  XVII 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1961  (Public  Law  97-35:  95  SUt.  762  et  seq.) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  audits  of 
funds  allotted  under  this  part. 

"(d)  Data  and  Ln formation.— The  Sec- 
retary. In  consultation  with  appropriate  na- 
tional organizations,  shall  develop  model  cri- 
teria and  forms  for  the  collection  of  data  and 
information  with  respect  to  services  pro- 
vided under  this  part  to  enable  States  to 
share  uniform  data  and  Information  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  the  services. 
■SEC.  IM8.  WITHHOLDING. 

"(a)  Ln  General.— 

■■(1)  Notice  and  hearing— The  Secretary 
shall,  after  adequate  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  conducted  within  the 
State  concerned,  withhold  funds  from  any 
Slate  that  does  not  use  its  allotment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  part 
The  Secretary  shall  withhold  the  funds  until 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  reason  for  the 
withholding  has  been  removed  and  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  It  will  not  recur. 

"(2t  Investigation— The  Secretary  shall 
not  institute  proceedings  to  withhold  funds 
under  paragraph  di  unless  the  Secretary  has 
conducted  an  investigation  concerning 
whether  the  State  has  used  its  allotment  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part  Investigations  required  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  conducted  within  the  Slate 
concerned  by  qualified  Investigators. 

"(3)  Response  to  complaints  —The  Sec- 
retary shall  respond  in  an  expeditious  man- 
ner to  complaints  of  a  substantial  or  serious 
nature  that  a  Slate  has  failed  to  use  funds  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part. 

■•(4)  Minor  failure— The  Secretary  shall 
not  withhold  funds  under  paragraph  (1)  from 
a  State  for  a  minor  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  part. 

•(b)  Lnvesttgations.- 

'•(1)  By  secretary— The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  in  several  Stales  in  each  fiscal  year 
investigations  of  the  use  of  funds  received  by 
the  States  under  this  part  in  order  to  evalu- 
ate compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part. 

"(2)  By  comptroller  general— The 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
may  conduct  investigations  of  the  use  of 
funds  received  under  this  part  by  a  State  in 
order  to  insure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  part. 

••(c)  Availability  of  Records —To  receive 
funds  under  this  part,  a  State  shall  agree  to 
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make  appropriate  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  available  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Slates  for 
examination,  copying,  or  mechanical  repro- 
duction on  or  off  the  premises  of  the  appro- 
priate entity  on  a  reasonable  req'iesl. 

"(d)  Unreasonable  Recjuests- 

"(1)  In  general  —In  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation in  a  Stale  to  determine  compliance 
with  this  part,  the  Secretary  or  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Slates  shall  not 
make  a  request  for  any  information  not 
readily  available  to  the  Slate  or  make  an  un- 
reasonable request  for  information  to  be 
compiled,  collected,  or  transmitted  in  any 
form  not  readily  available. 

"(2)  Judicial  exception.— Paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  collection,  compila- 
tion, or  transmittal  of  data  in  the  course  of 
a  judicial  proceeding. 

-SEC    IM*.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The   Sei;reLary   may   provide  technical   as- 
sistance to  States  in  the  planning  and  oper- 
ation  of  activities   to   be  carried  out  under 
this  part 
-SEC.  IMO.  NONDISCRIMINATION. 

"(a)  In  General  — 

"(1)  Construction— Programs  and  activi- 
ties funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
made  availatii?  under  this  part  are  consid- 
ered to  t>e  programs  and  activities  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 
of  prohibitions  against  discrimination  — 

•(A  I  on  the  basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975  (42  U  S.C  6101  el 
seq  ). 

■•(Bi  on  the  basis  of  handicap  under  section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (29 
use   794): 

••(C)  on  the  basis  of  sex  under  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  i20  U.S.C. 
\6B\  et  seq. );  or 

"(D)  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (42  use    2000d  Pt  seq  ). 

"i2i  Gender  or  religious  discrimina- 
tion.— No  person  may  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under,  any  program 
or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  m  pari  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  part,  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  religion 

■•(b)  Failure  To  Comply  if  the  .Secretary 
finds  that  a  State  has  failed  to  comply  with 
a  provision  of  law  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1 1  I  or  (2i  of  subsection  (a  i.  or  with  an  applica 
ble  regulation,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  and  shall 
request  the  officer  to  secure  compliance  If 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  nut  to  ex- 
ceed 60  days  following  the  date  of  the  notice, 
the  chief  executive  officer  falls  or  refuses  to 
secure  compliance,  the  Secretary  may— 

•il)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stales  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  an  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion be  instituted. 

"(2)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  use  2000d  et  seq  i.  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1976  (42  U  S  C  6101  et 
seq  ),  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972  (20  U  S  C  1681  et  seq  i  or  section  504 
of  the  RehabillUtion  Act  of  1973  (29  U  S  C 
794).  as  may  be  applicable,  or 

"(3)  lake  such  other  action  as  may  t)e  pro- 
vided by  law 

■•(c)  Reference  to  .attorney  General 
When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  under  subsection  ibi(l).  or  whenever 
the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  State  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice in  violation  of  a  provision  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 1  or  (2)  of  subsection 


(a),  the  Attorney  General  mav  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  d:strict  court  of 
the  United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate,  includi.ig  mjunitive  relief 
-SEC.  1951.  CRIMINAL  PENAI.TV  FOR  F.ALSE 
STATEMENTS. 

■A  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years  or  fined  in  accordance  with  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  or  both,  if  the 
person— 

•'(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  staiement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishing  of  items  or  services 
for  whi'^h  payment  may  be  made  by  a  State 
from  funds  allotted  to  the  State  under  this 
part;  or 

■(2(  having  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  event  affecting  the  initial  or  continued 
right  of  an  individual  to  any  such  payment, 
conceals  or  fails  to  discl'^se  the  event  with 
an  intent  to  fraudulently  secure  the  pay- 
ment either  in  a  greater  amount  than  is  due 
or  when  no  such  payment  is  p.uthorized. 
-SEC.  IM2.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRM 
•nONS. 

••There  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  part  $50,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
in  each  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  years." 

Summary  of  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Care  Act  of  1991 
I.    provisions   to   make   health    insurance 
coverage   more   accessible   and   afford- 
able   for    individuals   and   .small    busi- 
nesses 

Pre-emption  of  State-mandated  benefit 
laws.  A  recent  study  estimated  that  as  many 
as  one  quarter  of  the  uninsured  lacked  cov- 
erage because  they  had  been  priced  out  of 
the  market  by  increases  m  State-mandated 
benefit  laws  More  than  640  specific  State 
mandates  now  require  insurers  to  include 
particular  benefits  in  health  plans  While 
many  of  thes-*  services  are  desirable,  the  pro- 
liferation of  so  many  requirements  has 
priced  insurance  out  of  reach  for  many  indi- 
viduals and  small  businesses  Self-insured 
plans  are  currently  exempt  from  these  re- 
quirements. The  proposal  would  extend  that 
exemption  to  all  purchasers  of  group  health 
insurance 

Provides  for  the  developm.ent  of  low-cost 
minimum  benefit  package  that  could  be 
made  available  for  purchase  by  individuals 
and  businesses  nationwide  This  package 
would  include  basic  hospital,  physician,  pri- 
m.ary.  and  preventive  care  services  such  as 
pap  smears  and  mammograms  Individuals 
choosing  to  pay  more  for  comprehensive  cov- 
erage could  certainly  continue  to  do  so  How- 
ever, the  availability  of  a  minimum  benefit 
package  would  guarantee  freedom,  of  choice 
and  help  ensure  universal  access  to  afford- 
able basic  health  care  services. 

Provides  incentives  to  states  to  develop 
risk  pools  for  those  who  are  medically  unin- 
surable 

Provides  equal  treatment  for  seif-employed 
persons    and    unincorporated    businesses    by 
granting  them  the  same  100  per  cent  deduc 
tlon  for  health  costs  granted  to  incorporated 
businesses. 

Provides    refundable    tax    credit    to    help 
make  insurance  affordable  for  low  and  mod- 
erate-income   individuals    and    families    not 
covered  by  employer  plans 
n    provisions  txj  make  health  care  services 

more  available  in  rural  AMERICA 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
Americans  in  rural  areas  is  the  scarcity  of 
doctors  and  other  health  professionals.  The 


proposal  would  increase  scholarship  and  loan 
repayment  opportunities  to  help  relieve  the 
critical  shortage  of  health  care  practitioners 
in  rural  areas,  and  also  would  provide  a  spe- 
cial tax  credit  for  practitioners  serving  in 
rural  areas. 

III.  provisions  to  REDUCE  COSTS 

Health  insurance  alone  will  not  ensure 
good  health.  Americans  must  be  encouraged 
to  engage  in  healthy  behavior  and  to  accept 
more  responsibility  for  their  physical  well- 
being.  The  proposal  will  encourage  participa- 
tion in  health  promotion  and  prevention  pro- 
grams by  clarifying  that  expenditures  for 
these  programs  are  considered  amounts  paid 
for  medical  care  for  tax  purposes. 

Provides  federal  support  for  State  cost- 
sharing  programs  to  encourage  neighboring 
hospitals  to  band  together  to  share  costly 
high-tech  equipment  or  services  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  duplication.  Also  provides  a 
waiver  from  antitrust  law  for  hospitals  en- 
tering into  such  agreements 
IV    .medical  ll^bility  reform  anp  rrvELOP- 

MENT  of  national  STANDARDS  OF  CARE 

Encourages  states  to  institute  pre-;)t'.i?a- 
lion  screening  panels,  which  have  had  great 
success  m  a  number  of  states  in  reducing 
medical  malpractice  costs 

Provides  for  the  development  of  national 
practice  guidelines  and  standards  of  care  in 
order  to  ensure  appropriate  and  effective 
care.  Development  of  such  guidelines  and 
standards  will  also  help  to  reduce  the  prac- 
tice of  defensive  medicine,  which  is  costing 
the  American  public  as  much  as  J12'  billion 
a  year  The  bill  will  also  allow  health  care 
providers  to  use  the  practice  guidelines  as  a 
■■rebuttable  presumption'  in  medical  liabil- 
ity cases 

V.  PROVISIONS  TO  increase  ACCESS  TO 
COVERAGE  FOR  LONG-TERM  CARE 

Reclassifies  long-term  care  insurance  as 
health  insurance  rather  than  disability  in- 
surance for  tax  purposes  This  would  enable 
Individuals  to  deduct  long-term  care  ex- 
penses and  would  ensure  that  long-term,  care 
benefits  would  not  be  subject  to  income  tax. 

Allows  for  inclusion  of  long-term,  care  in- 
surance in  cafeteria  benefit  plans 

Allows  individuals  to  roll  over  funds  held 
in  IRAs  to  long-term  care  insurance  without 
penalty 

Allows  individuals  who  are  terminally  ill, 
who  have  a  'dread'  disease,  or  who  have 
been  permanently  confined  to  a  nursing 
home  to  use  their  life  insurance  benefits  to 
pay  for  their  care  without  penalty 


By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

LUGAR,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr    BfKNS. 

Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Cochkan.  and  Mr. 

PRESSLER): 
S.  316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  to  100 
percent  and  make  permanent  the  de- 
duction for  health  insurance  for  self- 
employed  individuals:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

-SELF-EMPLOYED  HEALTH  INSURANCE  EQUTTY 
ACT 

•  Mr.  KASTEN. 

Mr  President,  I  rise  today  with  my 
distinguished  colleag-ues  Dick  Lugar, 
Bob  Smith.  Conrad  Bluns,  Trent 
LoTT,  T'HAD  COCHRAN,  and  Larry  Pres- 
SLER  to  introduce  legislation  which 
will  eliminate  an  inequity  in  our  tax 
laws  and  increase  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  covered  by  health  insur- 
ance 
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This  bill,  the  Self-Employed  Heali.h 
Insurance  Equity  Act  of  1991,  will  pro- 
vide a  100-percent  tax  deduction  for  the 
health  Insurance  costs  of  self-employed 
business  owners.  This  bill  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
allow  self-employed  individuals,  pri- 
marily sole  proprietors  and  partners  in 
America's  smallest  businesses,  to  de- 
duct the  full  cost  of  health  insurance 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  who  are  the  self-em- 
ployed? They  are  all  around  us  The 
dairyman  in  Wisconsin,  the  farmer  in 
Iowa,  the  owners  of  the  'mom  and 
pop"  grrocery  store  in  Mississippi;  these 
are  all  ffood  examples  of  self-employed 
individuals.  Self-employed  businesses 
are  the  most  dynamic  sector  of  our 
economy;  they  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  what  we  call  the   "American  dream." 

However,  self-employed  businesses 
are  also  the  most  precariously  bal- 
anced of  all  firms,  compensating  for  a 
lack  of  financial  resources  with  inge- 
nuity, and  just  plain  hard  work.  For 
the  self-employed  business  owner,  pro- 
viding adequate  health  insurance  for 
themselves  and  their  employees  is  a 
daunting  task 

My  legislation  will  correct  an  in- 
equity in  the  current  law  which  serves 
to  further  discourage  self-employed 
business  owners  from  offering  health 
benefits  to  their  employees.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  all  employers  can  deduct  as  a 
business  expense  the  cost  of  providing 
health  insurance  coverage  to  their  em- 
ployees. The  owner  of  an  incorporated 
business  may  also  deduct  the  full  cost 
of  his  or  her  own  health  insurance. 
However,  self-employed  individuals  oan 
deduct  only  25  percent,  and  even  this 
meager  amount  is  due  to  expire  this 
year. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  businesses  in 
this  country  are  self-employed.  Yet. 
the  Federal  Tax  Code  discriminates 
against  the  self-employed  when  it 
comes  to  tax  incentives  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  right  and 
it's  not  fair.  It's  time  to  put  an  end  to 
this  double  standard.  Why  should  our 
Federal  tax  laws  treat  big  corporations 
like  IBM  or  General  Motors  more  fa- 
vorably than  the  family  farmer  in  Wis- 
consin? This  is  simply  a  matter  of  eq- 
uity. 

Self-employed  businesses  should  not 
be  penalized  simply  because  they  are 
small.  The  employees  of  those  firms 
have  just  as  much  right  to  health  in- 
surance as  employees  of  the  Fortune 
500.  But  because  our  tax  policy  makes 
health  insurance  so  expensive  for  small 
self-employed  firms,  far  too  many  peo- 
ple are  not  adequately  covered. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  timploy- 
ment  and  Benefits  Research  Institute, 
over  22  percent  of  self-employed  busi- 
ness owners  are  not  covered  by  health 
insurance.  The  self-employed  mak-^  up 
7  percent  of  all  uninsured  workers  and 
employ  32  percent  of  the  work  force. 


The  power  of  tax  incentives  is  clear: 
The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  reported  that  employers  cited  the 
less  generous  tax  treatment  of  health 
insurance  premiums  for  unincorporated 
businesses  as  an  important  reason  for 
not  offering  coverage. 

One  of  our  top  legislative  priorities 
in  this  session  of  Congress  should  be  to 
make  health  insurance  more  afford- 
able. Allowing  the  self-employed  the 
full  lOO-pcrcent  deduction  would  help 
defray  the  high  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance premiums,  and  increase  incen- 
tives for  self-employed  business  owners 
to  provide  health  insurance  for  their 
employees. 

I  believe  it's  time  to  bring  some  fair- 
ness to  America's  self-employed.  Al- 
lowing the  full  tax  deduction  would  not 
only  make  our  tax  system  more  fair  for 
this  important  sector  of  our  economy, 
but  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
working  people  covered  by  health  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  President,  many  avenues  have 
been  suggested  for  increasing  the  avail- 
ability of  health  care  Some  are  con- 
troversial: some  are  expensive;  some 
involve  more  Government  intrusion  in 
our  lives.  But  no  approach  makes  more 
sense  or  is  more  fair  than  this  one. 

By  enacting  the  Self-Employed 
Health  Insurance  Equity  Act.  we  will 
help  make  affordable  and  available 
health  insurance  more  of  a  reality .• 


By  Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself.  Mr. 

COCHRAN.     Mr.     Wallop.     Mr. 

Symms.      Mr.      Gorton.      Mr. 

Grassley.  and  Mr.  Lottc 
S.  316.  A  bill  to  provide  for  treatment 
of  Federal  pay  in  the  same  manner  as 
non-Federal  pay  with  respect  to  gar- 
nishment and  similar  legal  process,  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

GAR.NISHMENT  EgUALIZATlO.N  ACT 

•  .Mr  CRAIG  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  eliminate  an  unfortunate 
situation.  That  situation  permits  Fed- 
eral employees  to  ignore  their  personal 
bills  with  impunity.  And.  for  the  very 
large  proportion  of  Federal  employees 
who  are  honest  and  conscientious,  the 
situation  we  seek  to  correct  could 
make  it  more  difficult  to  receive  cred- 
it. 

People  should  pay  their  bills.  This  Is 
an  ethic  most  Americans  accept  and 
live  by.  and  the  premise  that  underlies 
our  credit  system.  It  is  also  the  com- 
monsense  understanding  behind  legal 
remedies,  including  garnishment,  that 
creditors  can  use  against  those  who  do 
not  piay  their  bills. 

The  Garnishment  Equalization  Act 
will  simply  ensure  that  the  remedy  of 
garnishment  applies  equally  to  all 
debtors,  regardless  of  who  employs 
them.  It  would  plug  the  current  hole 
that  allows  Federal  employment  to  be 
used  as  a  shield  against  garnishment. 
This  will    not   only    promote   fairness. 


but  it  will  also  help  reduce  the  deficit 
and  avoid  a  credit  crunch  for  Federal 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  most  Federal  employ- 
ees are  conscientious  people  who  make 
every  effort  to  keep  up  with  their 
debts.  This  bill  is  not  aimed  at  that 
vast  majority. 

Indeed,  the  average  Federal  employee 
would  be  more  likely  to  benefit  from 
the  legislation,  rather  than  suffer  from 
it.  Lenders  are  already  becoming  much 
more  cautious  as  the  result  of  reces- 
sionary trends  and  increased  regu- 
latory scrutiny  of  financial  trans- 
actions. Knowing  garnishment  is  un- 
available against  a  defaulting  Federal 
employee  could  influence  a  lender  to 
withhold  approval  of  loans  for  such  em- 
ployees. By  extending  the  remedy  of 
garnishment,  this  legislation  may  help 
prevent  a  credit  crunch  for  credit- 
worthy Federal  employees. 

Although  there  are  relatively  few 
Federal  workers  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  employment  status  to 
avoid  paying  their  debts,  those  few 
have  amassed  a  surprisingly  large 
amount  of  debt.  For  example.  Federal 
employees  owe  more  than  $177.5  million 
on  defaulted  student  loans.  Based  upon 
a  recently  released  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  report. 
Federal  employees  owe  at  least  $284.3 
m.illion  in  child  support  alone.  This 
money  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's welfare  program  when  it  should 
be  coming  from  the  defaulting  employ- 
ees  pocket. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  impact  on 
the  Federal  budget,  there's  an  indirect 
impact,  as  well.  Revenues  flowing  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  are  reduced  some 
$130  million  annually  when  banks  and 
other  lenders  write  off  bad  loans  owed 
by  Federal  employees  and  are  allowed 
to  deduct  them  from  their  taxable  in- 
come. P'urther.  failure  to  make  pay- 
ments for  child  support  and  alimony 
often  leave  families  with  no  option  but 
to  depend  on  welfare. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  thousands 
of  local.  State,  and  national  organiza- 
tions and  businesses  including  the  coa- 
lition of  higher  education  assistance 
organizations,  the  National  F'edcratlon 
of  Independent  Businesses  [NFIB],  and 
the  U.S   Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  needed 
change  that  will  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  an  entire  class  of 
Americans.  The  legislation  is  just,  it  is 
simple,  and  it  will  be  effective.  1  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  bill,  and  look  forward  to  its 
consideration.* 


By    Mr.    BURDICK    (for    himself, 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 

Laittenbkrg,  Mr    Be.*jtsen.  Mr. 

Reid.  and  Mr.  LiehkrmaN): 

S.  317.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 

Infrastructure   Council,    and    for   other 

related  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Environment  and  Public  Works. 
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NATIONAL  INFRASTRL'CTl'RE  COUNCIL  ACT 

•  Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  National  Infra- 
structure Council  Act  of  1991  which  is  a 
revised  version  of  legislation  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  believe  that  establishing  a  coordi- 
nating organization  at  the  Federal 
level  to  provide  direction,  guidance, 
technical  assistance  and  information 
on  infrastructure  matters  is  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  measures  which 
this  Congress  could  take  to  address  the 
crisis  which  now  exists  in  our  built  en- 
vironment. 

In  the  present  budget  environment 
the  infusion  of  massive  amounts  of  new 
Federal  funding  for  infrastructure  is. 
regrettably,  unlikely.  Nevertheless, 
our  cities,  towns,  counties,  suburbs, 
and  other  jurisdictions  face  a  crisis  in 
managing  our  water  systems,  roads, 
bridges,  and  waste  treatment  facilities. 
This  legislation  establishes  a  central 
focused  organization  at  the  Federal 
level  to  provide  guidance  to  the  c:oun- 
try  on  infrastructure  issues. 

The  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation last  year.  At  that  time  this  leg- 
islation was  endorsed  by  the  former  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Improvement  and  the  W.R. 
Grace  Corp.  At  the  same  time  the  rep- 
resentatives of  three  executive  agen- 
cies testified  that  this  legislation  was 
unnecessary  and  costly.  I  have  revised 
the  version  of  this  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  to  ensure  that  the  en- 
tire cost  of  implementing  and  staffing 
the  National  Infrastructure  Council 
shall  be  borne  by  the  agencies  which 
are  members  of  the  Council.  I  believe 
that  between  them  the  Transportation 
Department,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Interior  Department,  and 
the  Commerce  Department  can  provide 
the  $20  million  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Council. 

This  legislation  also  includes  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  which  were  made  to 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  in  testimony  on  this  legis- 
lation. A  public-private  sector  advisory 
group  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
bill  to  advise  the  Council  on  public-pri- 
vate partnership  opportunities  in  infra- 
structure development.  Most  impor- 
tant, a  new  section  has  been  added 
which  directs  the  Council  to  develop  an 
education  program  in  coordination 
with  the  National  Research  Council  on 
the  Importance  of  our  built  environ- 
ment for  use  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  pre- 
sents a  cost-effective  program  to  ad- 
dress our  Nation's  infrastructure  ills 
during  a  period  of  severe  budget  con- 
straint. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider It  carefully. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
Lion-by-section  analysis  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the 
National  Lnfrastructi-re  Council  Act 

Section  1,  Permit.s  the  citation  of  the  Act 
as  the  "National  Infrastructure  Council  Act 
ofl991  ". 

Section  2:  Provides  the  necessary  defini- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 

Section  3:  Establishes  the  Federal  Infra- 
structure Council  to  be  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army.  Interior,  Transpor- 
tation, and  Commerce,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Establishes  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Council  in  carrying  out  it.s  basic  mission 
to  coordinate  federal  infrastructure  policy: 
evaluate  roles  for  public  and  private  entities 
in  this  policy;  assess  the  nation's  infrastruc- 
ture annually:  develop  a  program  of  infra- 
structure education  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Research  Council:  establish  guide- 
lines for  providing  Federal  assistance  to  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  on  infrastructure  mat- 
ters; and  develop  priorities  for  Federal  infra- 
structure investments.  This  section  also  pro- 
vides the  necessary  authority  for  the  Council 
to  operate  as  an  independent  body  within  the 
Executive  Branch  and  authorizes  $5  million 
annually  for  its  operations.  I.n  addition,  this 
section  establishes  that  the  personnel  and  fi- 
nancing of  all  the  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Council  shall  come  from  monies  trans- 
ferred for  this  purpose  to  the  Council  from 
the  member  agencies  of  the  Council. 

Section  4:  Establishes  an  advisory  board  to 
the  Council  composed  of  designees  from  the 
National  Governors  Association;  Conference 
of  Mayors;  League  of  Cities;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties:  the  National  Association 
of  Regional  Councils  and  five  representatives 
of  the  private  sector  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  5:  Directs  the  Council  to  imple- 
ment a  program  of  infrastructure  technology 
transfer  and  information  assistance  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, and  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service.  SI  million  is  authorized  annually  to 
carry  out  this  function. 

Section  6-  Directs  the  Council  to  establish 
a  program  of  technical  assistance  for  state 
and  local  governments  on  infrastructure 
matters  utUizinK  and  coordinating  the  exper- 
tise of  the  various  Federal  agencies  Estab- 
lishes that  the  cost  sharing  required  for  such 
assistance  shall  be  25%  except  for  disadvan- 
taged units  of  local  Rovernment  for  whom 
the  assistance  would  be  provided  at  full  fed- 
eral expense.  These  units  of  government  are 
defined  as  havinR  less  than  50.000  in  popu- 
lation and  an  impaired  ability  to  obtain  fi- 
nancing There  is  authorized  S5  million  annu- 
ally to  carry  out  this  program 

Section  7  Directs  the  Council  to  undertake 
a  five  year  program,  to  promote  innovation 
in  the  design,  construction,  rehabilitation, 
use.  operation,  and  management  of  infra- 
structure There  is  authorized  a  total  of  $20 
million  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Section  8-  Directs  the  Council  to  develop  a 
national  infrastructure  education  program 
composed  of  two  parts  A  "built  environ- 
ment '  program  with  a  focus  on  improving 
the  awareness  of  the  imiportance  of  infra- 
structure in  the  nation's  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  an  'excellence  in  engi- 
neering" program  with  a  focus  on  environ- 
mental and  civil  engineering.  JIO  million  is 
authorized  annually  for  this' program. 

Section  9:  Directs  the  Council  to  conduct  a 
one  time  study  on  the  value  and  worth  of  the 


nation's    infrastructure    and    authorizes    SI 
million  for  this  purpose  • 


By  Mr  PACKWOOD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  DOLE,  Mr. 
BrMPERs.  Mr.  K.\sten,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Baucvs.  Mr    Dan- 

FORTH.  Mr.  BREAITC.  Mr.  Dl-ren- 
berger.   Mr.   Gorton,   and   Mr. 
Cohen  >: 
S.  318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  em- 
ployees of  small   employers  a  private 
retirement  incentive  matched  by  em- 
ployers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

PRIME  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNT  ACT 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  the  PRIME  Re- 
tirement Account  Act  of  1991  to  create 
a  simplified  retirement  plan  for  small 
business  called  the  private  retirement 
incentives  matched  by  employers  ac- 
count [PRIME]  I  am.  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
Bentsen;  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Bumpers  and  Senator 
Kasten:  and  other  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Nation's  private  retirement  sys- 
tem has.  for  the  most  part,  been  very- 
successful.  As  of  May  1988.  60  million 
workers  in  this  country  were  covered 
by  an  employer-sponsored  retirement 
plan.  ^.Miile  this  statistic  is  impressive, 
there  is  still  a  large  gap  in  our  private 
retirement  system— small  businesses. 
Less  than  25  percent  of  the  work  force 
employed  by  small  businesses  is  cov- 
ered by  an  employer-sponsored  retire- 
ment plan,  while  80  percent  of  those 
employed  by  large  companies  are  cov- 
ered by  a  plan. 

Small  businesses  are  reluctant  to 
offer  their  employees  a  retirement  plan 
because  they  are  lust  not  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  complex  rules  governing 
our  private  retirement  system.  Small 
businesses  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
cope  with  the  various  testing  and  form 
filing  requirements  of  retirement 
plans.  It  is  apparent  that  without  the 
availability  of  a  simplified  retirement 
plan,  very  few  of  the  estimated  35  mil- 
lion small  business  employees  will 
have  the  option  of  saving  for  retire- 
ment through  an  employer-sponsored 
retirement  plan. 

The  PRIME  account  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  specifically  targeted  to 
increase  the  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses offering  retirement  plans  to 
their  employees.  The  PRIME  account 
combines  the  best  aspects  of  IRAs  and 
401(k)  plans,  while  eliminating  the 
complexity  normally  associated  with 
employer-sponsored  retirement  plans. 

Here's  how  the  PRIME  account  will 
work.  Businesses  with  less  than  100  em- 
ployees will  be  permitted  to  offer 
PRIME  accounts  to  employees.  Em- 
ployees can  make  tax  deductible  con- 
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tributions,  through  payroll  deductions, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $3,000  a  year. 
These  contributions  are  deposited  to  a 
PRIME  account  in  each  employee's 
name.  Employers  must  match  each  em- 
ployee's contribution  doUar-for-dollar 
up  to  a  maximum  of  the  first  3  percent 
of  compensation  that  the  employee 
contributes  to  the  PRIME  account.  All 
contributions  are  fully  vested.  Most  of 
the  normal  IRA  rules  apply  to  funds 
contributed  to  the  PRIME  account. 
Employees  will  have  total  control  over 
the  investment  vehicle  for  amounts  in 
the  PRIME  account.  Employers  will  be 
subject  to  virtually  no  filing:  and  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements.  No  com- 
plicated testing  rules  are  applicable. 
Financial  institutions  will  supply  all 
documents  needed  for  an  employer  to 
offer  PRIME  account  to  employees. 

The  PRIME  account  breaks  new 
ground  in  the  employee  benefit  area  by 
eliminating  the  need  for  the  complex 
employee  benefit  rules  in  the  small  em- 
ployer setting.  Many  of  the  current  law 
rules  are  directed  at  making  sure  that 
low  and  middle  income  workers  receive 
a  minimum  level  of  benefits  from  an 
employtT  sponsored  plan,  a  goal  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support.  The  PRIME 
account  incorporates  many  features 
that  will  make  it  very  attractive  to 
employees,  regardless  of  their  income. 
I  am  confident  that  the  PRIME  ac- 
count will  give  many  low  and  middle 
Income  workers  the  opportunity  to 
save  for  retirement^an  opportunity 
that  is  not  realistically  available  to 
them  now 

Small  business  groups  are  enthusias- 
tic about  the  PRIME  account  and  its 
potential  to  expand  the  number  of  em- 
ployees offered  retirement  plans  by 
small  employers.  The  major  banking 
and  mutual  fund  associations  also  sup- 
port the  I'HI.MK  account. 

I  hope  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  and  embrace  the  concepts  in 
this  bill 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  318 

Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiifs  o/  the  United  States  oj  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
aacnoN  i.  short  rmx. 

This  Act  may  t^  clLpd  as  the  "PRIME  Re 
tlremenl  Account  A(  I  of  1991" 
gEC     1.    EWTABUSHMF.?^   OF    PKIVATT:    R>mH>: 
MKNT  INCEVnVT.S  MAT<  HKI)  BY  FM 
PUJYER}*. 

(a)  In  Gk.nkk.m.  Sfction  408  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relating  to  Individ- 
ual reMremenl  accounts  i  is  amended  hy  re- 
deslicnatlnK  subsection  (pi  as  subsection  iq) 
a.Td  tiy  inserting  after  subsection  (o)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(p)  Prime  Accounts  - 

"(11  Ln  general -For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  (.erm  prime  account'  means  an  in- 
dividual retirement  plan— 


"(Ai  with  respect  to  which  the  require- 
ments of  para^rrapha  (3).  (4),  and  (5)  are  met; 
and 

"(Bt  with  respect  to  which  the  only  con- 
tributions allowed  are  contributions  under  a 
qualified  salary  reduction  arrangement. 

"(2)  Qualified  salary  reduction  ar- 
rangement.— 

"(A  I  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  •qualified  salary  reduction 
arrantcement'  means  a  written  arrangement 
of  an  eligible  employer  under  which— 

"(1)  an  employee  may  elect  to  have  the  em- 
ployer make  payments— 

"(I)  as  elective  employer  contributions  to 
the  prime  account  on  behalf  of  the  employee, 
or 

"(II)  to  the  employee  directly  In  cash. 

"(ill  the  amount  which  an  employee  may 
elect  under  clause  li)  for  any  yea:  Is  required 
to  be  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  compensa- 
tion and  may  not  exceed  a  total  of  S3.000  for 
any  year,  and 

"(ill)  the  employer— 

■|I)  is  required  to  make  a  matching  con- 
tribution to  the  prime  account  for  any  year 
In  an  amount  equal  to  so  much  of  the 
amount  the  employee  electa  under  clause 
did)  as  does  not  exceed  3  percent  of  com- 
pensation, and 

"(II)  may  make  no  other  matching  con- 
tribution. 

•(B)  KLioiBLE  EMPLOYER— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  •eligible  employer' 
means  an  employer  who  normally  employs 
fewer  than  1(X)  employees  on  any  day  during 
the  year 

■•(C)  ARRANGEMENT  MAY  BE  ONLY  PLAN  OF 
EMPLOYER  — 

'•(1)  In  general —An  arrangement  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  qualified  salary  reduction 
arrangement  for  any  year  If  the  employer  (or 
any  predecessor  employer)  maintained  a 
qualified  plan  with  respect  to  which  con- 
tributions were  made,  or  amounts  were  ac- 
crued, for  any  year  in  the  period  beginning 
with  the  year  such  arrangement  became  ef- 
fective and  ending  with  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  Ijeing  made 

"(11)  Service  cREorr  — a  qualified  plan 
maintained  by  an  employer  shall  provide 
that.  In  computing  the  accrued  benefit  of 
any  employee,  no  credit  shall  be  given  for 
service  during  a  year  for  which  such  em- 
ployee was  eligible  to  participate  In  a  quali- 
fied salary  reduction  arrangement  of  such 
employer 

••(ill)  Qualified  plan —For  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  qualified  plan' 
means  a  plan,  contract,  pension,  or  trust  de- 
scribed in  subpara^aph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
219(g)(5) 

••(D)  No  FEE  OR  PENALTY  ON  EMPLOYEES  INI- 

■nAL  INVE8TME.NT  DETERMlNA-noN  —  An  ar- 
rangement shall  not  be  treated  as  a  qualified 
salary  reduction  arrangement  unless  It  pro- 
vides that  no  fee  or  penalty  will  be  Imposed 
on  an  employee's  Initial  determination  with 
respect  to  the  Investment  of  any  contribu- 
tion. 

•■(3)  Vesting  requirements  —The  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  are  met  with  respect 
to  a  prime  account  if  the  employee's  rights 
to  any  contribution  to  the  prime  account  are 
nonforfeitable.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  rules  of  subsection  (k)(4)  shall 
apply 

■(4)  Participation  requirements  —The  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  are  met  with 
respect  to  any  prime  account  for  a  year  only 
If.  under  the  qualified  salary  reduction  ar- 
rangement, all  employees  of  the  employer 
who  are  reasonably  expected  to  work  at  least 
1.000  hours  during  such  year  are  eligible  to 
make  the  election  under  paragraph  (2)(A)(1). 


■•(5)  Administrative  requirements— The 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  are  met  with 
respect  to  any  prime  account  if.  under  the 
qualified  salary  reduction  arrangement — 

■•(A)  an  employer  must  make  the  elective 
employer  contributions  under  paragraph 
(2i(Ai(l)  and  the  employer  matching  con- 
tributions under  paragraph  (2)(A)(liii  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  30-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  last  day  of  the  month  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  contributions  are  to  be 
made. 

•■(B)  an  employee  may  elect  to  terminate 
participation  In  such  arrangement  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  except  that  if  an  em- 
ployee so  elects,  the  employee  may  not  elect 
to  resume  participation  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  and 

■•(C)  each  employee  eligible  to 
participate— 

•(1)  may  elect,  during  the  60-day  period  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  any  year,  to  participate 
In  the  arrangement,  or  to  modify  the 
amounts  subject  to  such  arrangement,  for 
such  year,  and 

••(ii)  may  elect,  within  30  days  of  com- 
mencing employment  during  any  year,  to 
participate  in  the  arrangement. 

••(6)  DEFiNrnoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

••(A)  Emplo'^'EE  — The  term  'employee'  in- 
cludes an  employee  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(1). 

"(B)  Year.— The  term  year'  means  the  cal- 
endar year." 

(b)  PRIME  Accounts  Not  Treated  as  pen- 
sion Plans —Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  a  prime  account  or  quali- 
fied salary  reduction  arrangement  under  sec- 
tion 40e(p)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  employee  ben- 
efit plan  or  pension  plan  for  purposes  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974. 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  years  be- 
ginning after  Decemtjer  31.  1991 

SEC  S.  TAX  TRKATMENT  OF  PRIME  ACCOUl<rrS. 

(ai  Deik  L-riBii.!TY  of  Contributions  — 

(1)  Section  219(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (relating  to  maximum  amount  of 
deduction)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

••(4)  Special  rule  for  prime  accounts- 
This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
any  amount  contributed  to  a  prime  account 
established  under  section  408(p)." 

(2)  Section  219(g)(5)(A)  of  such  Code  (defin- 
ing active  participant)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ••or^'  at  the  end  of  clause  dv)  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(vi)  any  prime  account  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  40e(p)).  or". 

(b)  CONTRIBimONS  AND  DISTRIBUTIONS.— 

(1)  Section  402  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
taxability  of  beneficiary  of  employees'  trust) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Treatment  of  Prime  Accounts— The 
rules  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3i  of  subsection 
(h)  shall  apply  to  contributions  and  distribu- 
tions with  respect  to  a  prime  account  under 
section  40e(p)" 

(2)  Section  408(di(3i  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

••(G)  Prime  accounts —This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  paid  or  dis- 
tributed out  of  a  prime  account  (as  defined 
in  section  408(p))  unless  It  is  paid  into  an- 
other prime  account  " 

(3)  Clause  (1)  of  section  457(c)(2)(B)  of  such 
Code     is     amended     by     striking     "section 
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402(h)(1)(B)"        and        inserting        "section 
402(h)(1)(B)  or  iki 

(c)  Penalties 

(1)  Early  wrrHDRAWAL.s— Section  72(t)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  additional  Lax  in  early 
distributions)  is  amended  iiy  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(6)  Special  rules  for  ['kivf.  ArcouNTs- 
In  the  case  of  any  amount  received  from  a 
prime  account  (within  the  meanint?  of  sec- 
tion 408(p)i  during  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  individual  first  partici- 
pated In  any  qualified  salary  reduction  ar- 
rangement maintained  hy  the  individual's 
employer  under  section  408(p)(2),  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '25  per- 
cent' for  '10  percent." 

(2)  Failures  to  report— Section  6693  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••(c)  Penal-hes  Relating  to  Prime  Ac- 
counts.— 

•■(1)  Employer  penalties— An  employer 
who  fails  to  provide  1  or  more  notices  re- 
quired by  section  408(1)(2)(C)  shall  pay  a  pen- 
alty of  $100  for  each  day  on  which  such  fail- 
ures continue. 

•'(2)  Trustee  penalties.— A  trustee  who 
fails— 

'•(A)  to  provide  1  or  more  statements  re- 
quired by  the  last  sentence  of  section  408(1) 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  day  on 
which  such  failures  continue,  or 

"(Bi  to  provide  1  or  more  summary  descrip- 
tions required  by  section  408(1)(2)(B)  shall 
pay  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  day  on  which 
such  failures  continue." 

(d)  REPORTING  REQUIRE.MENTS  — 

(IKAi  Section  408(1)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Prime  accounts  — 

••(A)  No  employer  reports —Except  as 
provided  in  this  paragraph,  no  report  shall  be 
required  under  this  section  by  an  employer 
maintaining  a  qualified  salary  reduction  ar- 
rangement under  subsection  (pi. 

••(B)  Summary  description —The  trustee 
of  any  prime  account  established  pursuant  to 
a  qualified  salary  reduction  arrangement 
under  subsection  (p)  shall  prepare,  and  pro- 
vide to  the  employer  maintaining  the  ar- 
rangement, each  year  a  description  contain- 
ing the  following  information: 

•'(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  employer 
and  the  trustee. 

••(ii)  The  requirements  for  eligibility  for 
participation. 

•'(iii)  The  benefits  provided  with  respect  to 
the  arrangement. 

••(iv)  The  time  and  method  of  making  elec- 
tions with  respect  to  the  arrangement. 

••(VI  The  procedures  for.  and  effects  of. 
withdrawals  from  the  arrangement. 

••(C)  Employee  notifica'hon.— The  em- 
ployer shall  notify  each  employee  imme- 
diately before  the  period  for  which  an  elec- 
tion described  in  subsection  (p)(5)(Ci  may  be 
made  of  the  employee's  opportunity  to  make 
such  election.  Such  notice  shall  include  a 
copy  of  the  description  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)." 

(B)  Section  408(1)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  "An  employer"  and  inserting— 

••(1)  In  general —An  employer". 

(2)  Section  408(1)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  flush 
sentence: 

•'In  the  case  of  a  prime  account  under  sub- 
section (p).  only  one  report  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  require(l  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  (at  the  time  provided  under 


paragraph  (2'i  but.  in  addition  to  the  report 
under  this  subsection,  there  shall  be  fur- 
nished, within  30  days  after  each  calendar 
quarter,  to  the  individual  on  whose  behalf 
the  account  is  maintained  a  statement  with 
respect  to  the  account  balance  as  of  the  close 
of.  and  the  account  activity  during,  such  cal- 
endar Quarter  " 

lei  Conforming  Amendments.- 

(!i  Section  280G(b*i6i  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  the  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  iB:.  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  id  and  inserting  '•. 
or"  and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Di  a  prime  account  described  in  section 
408(p)-" 

(2 1  Section  402(g)(3)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "and"^  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B).  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (Ci  and  inserting  ",  and", 
and  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

••(D)  any  employer  contribution  under  sec- 
tion 408(p)(2)(  A). •" 

(3)  Subsections  (b)  and  (o  of  section  414  of 
such  Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
••408(p)."  after   "408(k),". 

(4)(A)  Section  415(a)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (Bi,  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C).  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph (C)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  a  prime  account  described  In  section 
408(p)." 

(B)  Section  415(a)(2)  of  such  Code  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  striking  "or  pension"  and  Inserting 
"pension,  or  account",  and 

(iii  by  striking  ••or  408(k)^^  and  inserting 
■•408(k).  or  408(p)^. 

(C)  The  second  last  sentence  of  section 
415(c)(2)  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  ■•408(d)(3))"', 
and 

(II)  by  inserting  ••.  and  without  regard  to 
contributions  to  a  prime  account  which  are 
excludable  from  gross  income  under  section 
408(pi  "  after  ••408(k)(6)". 

(D)  Section  415(e)(5)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  '•or  prime  account  "  after 
•'simplified  employee  pension". 

(E)  Section  4l5(k)(l)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (El.  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting  ".  or",  and 
by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (F)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

•'(G)  a  prime  account  described  in  section 
408(p)." 

(5)  Section  4972(d)(1)(A)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ii),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (iii)  and  inserting  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  after  clause  (ill)  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(iv)  any  prime  account  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  408(p))." 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1991 

Summary  (.if  Packwood  Small  Business 
Retireme.nt  Plan  iThe  Pri.me  Account) 
The  proposal  establishes  a  new  retirement 
savings  program,  called  the  PRIME  account, 
for  employees  of  small  businesses.  The 
PRIME  account  is  intended  to  provide  small 
businesses  with  an  affordable  way  to  offer  a 
retirement  plan  to  employees  without  the 
administrative  hassles  associated  with  other 
retirement  plans. 


DESORIPTION  OF  THE  PRI.ME  ACCOUNT 
Employers  with  under  100  employees  can 
set  up  PRIME  accounts  .'or  full-time  employ- 
ees I  those  expected  to  work  at  least  1.000 
hours  a  yean.  The  PRIME  account  must  be 
the  only  retirenient  plan  offered  tC'  employ- 
ees. 

The  PRIME  account  is  a  combination  of 
the  best  elements  of  40:ik    plans  and  IR.^s- 

Employees  can  make  pre-tax  contributions 
to  the  PRIME  account,  through  payroll  de- 
ductions, of  up  to  $3,000  annually.  The  em- 
ployer must  match  each  employee  s  con- 
tribution doUar-for-dollar  up  to  a  maximum 
of  the  first  three  percent  of  compensation. 
All  contributions  are  fully  vested  when 
made. 

Contributions  and  income  thereon  are  not 
taxable  until  withdrawn. 

Once  employer  and  employee  contributions 
are  deposited  in  the  PRIME  account,  the  ac- 
count operates  very  similar  to  current  law 
LRA  accounts. 

A  25  percent  penalty  applies  to  pre-retire- 
ment withdrawals  made  during  the  first 
three  years  an  employee  contributes  to  the 
PRIME  account  After  three  years,  the  cur- 
rent law  10  percent  penalty  for  pre-retire- 
mentwithdrawals  applies. 

Employers  are  not  subject  to  the  various 
IRS  and  ERISA  filing  requirements  or  exten- 
sive recordkeeping  burdens  for  current  law 
retirement  plans,  which  previously  may  have 
discouraged  small  businesses  from  offering  a 
retirement  plan  to  their  workers  In  addi- 
tion, no  discrimination  or  coverage  tests 
apply  to  PRIME  accounts. 

Employers  will  not  have  to  incur  legal,  ac- 
counting, or  actuary  fees  to  set  up  and  main- 
tain PRIME  accounts  for  employees  Banks 
and  other  financial  organizations  will  pro- 
vide all  the  documents  necessary  for  employ- 
ers to  offer  PRIME  accounts  to  employees  • 
•  Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  PRIME  Re- 
tirement Account  Act  of  1991  This  bill 
will  make  significant  progress  toward 
simplifying  the  Federal  tax  rules  on  re- 
tirement plans  for  small  employers. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  priv.ate  pension  system  have 
become  increasingly  complex,  and  the 
administrative  burden  associated  with 
maintaining  those  plans  has  risen  dra- 
matically. Since  1980.  legislation  on  re- 
tirement plans  has  been  enacted  In 
every  year  except  1983  IRS  regulations 
have  also  multiplied,  both  in  number 
and  in  length. 

Employers  who  want  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  security  of  their  work- 
ers are  finding  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  cope.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  small  employers.  According  to  a 
study  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  only  18  percent 
of  small  employers  provide  retirement 
coverage  to  all  their  employees.  This 
compares  with  a  coverage  rate  of  about 
80  percent  among  medium-sized  and 
large  employers  and  over  90  percent  for 
Government  employers.  In  many  cases, 
small  employers  simply  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  provide  pen- 
sion coverage.  But  more  and  more, 
they  are  being  discouraged  from  estab- 
lishing new  plans  because  they  are  un- 
able to  deal  with  the  complexity  of  the 
pension  laws  and  regulations. 
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Ii  a  time  that  we  address  that  prob- 
lem, time  to  start  simplifying  the  rules 
wherever  possible.  Last  year,  I  joinea 
with  Senator  Pryor.  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Private  Pension  Plans  and  IRS 
Oversight,  in  introducing  the  Employee 
Benefit."  Simplification  Act.  At  that 
time.  Senator  Pryor  and  I  knew  that 
the  titsk  of  simplifying  the  rules  on 
pension  plans  would  be  anything  but 
simple  The  Employee  Benefits  Sim- 
plification Act  was  only  a  starting 
point  in  an  effort  to  simplify  the  Tax 
Code  in  the  pension  area  and  elsewhere. 
The  PRIME  legislation,  being  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Packwood  in 
his  role  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  Finance  Committee,  is 
another  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Under  the  PRLME  bill,  employers 
with  under  100  employees  would  be  al- 
lowed to  set  up  simple  retirement  ac- 
counts for  their  employees  without 
having  to  deal  with  many  of  the  com- 
plex rules  that  govern  most  pension 
plans.  Many  of  the  rules  that  are  in- 
cluded in  ERISA  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  are  important  to  ensure  that 
low-paid  workers  receive  a  fair  share  of 
the  benefits  of  employer-provided  re- 
tirement plans.  The  PRIME  account  is 
able  to  eliminate  some  of  the  complex- 
ity without  sacrificing  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  workers  by  requiring: 
First,  that  all  full-time  employees  be 
able  to  participate;  second,  that  the 
employer  provide  generous  matching 
contributions,  third,  that  all  contribu- 
tions be  immediately  vested:  and 
fourth,  that  employees  be  informed  of 
the  plan  annually  The  PRIME  account 
should  give  many  low-  and  middle-in- 
come workers  employed  by  small  busi- 
nesses a  new  opportunity  to  save  for 
retirement  an  opportunity  that  Is  not 
available  to  them  now 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Pack- 
wooo  and  his  staff  on  this  bill,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
simplify  the  tax  rules  governing  pen- 
sion plans  • 

•  Mr  KASTEN  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleaerue  Senator 
PACKWcxir)  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
his  legislation  to  create  a  simplified  re- 
tirement plan  for  small  business  called 
the  private  retirement  incentives 
matched  by  employers  [PRIME]  As  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Small  Bu.siness  Committee.  I  am  great- 
ly ccmierned  with  the  needs  of  small 
business  There  are  today  20  million 
small  firms  in  the  United  States,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  50  percent  from  the 
13  million  in  1980  Small  firms  account 
for  80  percent  of  the  new  jobs  created. 

The  PRIME  account  will  help  address 
the  lack  of  retirement  plan  coverage 
for  employees  of  small  firms.  Small 
businesses  obviously  do  not  have  the 
same  financial  resources  as  large  es- 
tablished firms  They  are  often  unable 
to  afford  the  benefits  provided  by  larg- 
er firms    In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that 


only  20  percent  of  the  people  employed 
by  small  firms  are  covered  by  retire- 
ment plans.  This  is  why  the  PRIME  ac- 
count is  necessary.  Anything  that  can 
help  reduce  the  cost  of  benefits  to 
small  businesses  will  help  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  PRIME  account  is  patterned 
after  the  401(k)  and  IRA  programs.  Full 
time  employees  of  businesses  with  100 
employees  or  less  would  be  permitted 
to  make  pre-tax  contributions  to  the 
PRIME  account  through  payroll  deduc- 
tions. These  employees  would  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  up  to  $3,000  per 
year  to  the  PRIME  account.  The  em- 
ployer would  then  be  required  to  match 
the  employee  contributions  dollar-for- 
dollar  up  to  a  maximum  of  3  percent  of 
the  employee's  salary.  All  contribu- 
tions to  the  PRIME  account  by  the  em- 
ployee and  employer  will  be  fully  vest- 
ed and  belong  to  the  employee  at  the 
time  the  deposit  Is  made.  Interest  and 
income  build-up  on  the  funds  in  the 
PRIME  account  will  not  he  taxed  until 
the  funds  are  withdrawn.  This  tax-free 
compounding  effect  will  give  a  consid- 
erable boost  to  the  retirement  nest  egg 
building  in  the  PRIME  account.  Since 
the  plan  is  a  retirement  plan,  there 
will  of  course  be  appropriate  penalties 
for  the  pre-retirement  withdrawal  of 
funds  In  the  PRIME  account. 

One  reason,  other  than  limited  re- 
sources, that  small  businesses  find  it 
difficult  to  offer  retirement  plans  is 
the  extensive  paperwork  and  coverage 
requirements  of  the  IRS  Code  and 
under  ERISA.  Obviously,  large  compa- 
nies with  sophisticated  accounting  de- 
partments find  it  much  less  difficult  to 
comply  with  the  paperwork  and  regu- 
latory requirements  of  retirement  pro- 
grams. The  PRIME  account  would  be 
exempt  from  many  of  these  require- 
ments. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  PRIME  ac- 
count is  an  innovative  and  effective 
means  of  increasing  the  retirement  se- 
curity of  millions  of  small  business  em- 
ployees. I  look  forward  to  working  to- 
ward its  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S  319  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  the  Associate  Director  for  Spe- 
cial Populations  to  place  emphasis  on 
needs  of  women  and  minorities  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism and  alcohol  abuse  and  related  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

OFFICE  OF  associate  DIRECTOR  FOR  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

•  Mr.  INOU'V^.  Mr  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator Hatch.  Senator  Akaka.  and  my- 
self to  establish  an  Office  of  the  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Special  Populations 
both  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  the 


National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  as  is 
currently  in  effect  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Mental  Heath. 

In  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  our 
Nations  women  and  various  ethnic  mi- 
norities, it  would  be  very  good  public 
policy  to  specifically  identify  an  indi- 
vidual in  each  of  these  institutes  to  en- 
sure that  they  are  given  appropriate 
policy  attention.  The  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  have 
been  most  impressed  with  the  reports 
that  have  been  received  from  the  indi- 
vidual who  fulfills  this  responsibility 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental 
Health. 

We  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  our  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  319 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nitpd  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  ESTABLLSHMF.NT  ()^    HIK  OKKK  K  (IF 
AS.<MK"IArF   I)IR*:(-rt)l<   K)K  SrF(  lAl 

itii'v  l-^Tlo^s 

lai  N.^TK>NAL  Lnstititf,  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
AND  AiroHOLiSM.— Section  502  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290aa-l)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■'(e)(1)  The  Director  shall  designate  an  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations. 

"(2i  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations, 
shall- 

"lAi  develop  and  coordinate  prevention, 
treatment,  research,  and  administrative 
policies  and  programs  to  assure  increased 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  women  and  minori- 
ties for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  al- 
coholism and  alcohol  abuse  and  related  prob- 
lems; 

"(B)  support  programs  and  projects  regard- 
ing the  delivery  of  services  to  women  and 
minorities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  and  related 
problems,  including  demonstration  programs 
and  projects: 

"(C)  develop  a  plan  to  increase  the  rep- 
resentation of  women  and  minorities  In  serv- 
ice delivery  and  manpower  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  and  related  problems; 

"(D)  support  programs  of  basic  and  applied 
social  and  behavioral  research  on  the  prob- 
lems of  women  and  minorities  regarding  al- 
coholism and  alcohol  abuse  and  related  prot^ 
lem.s; 

"(E)  study  the  effects  of  discrimination  by 
institutions  against  alcoholics  and  alcohol 
abusers; 

"(F)  develop  systems  to  assist  women  and 
minority  individuals  who  are  alcoholics  or 
alcohol  abusers  In  adapting  to.  and  coping 
with,  the  effects  of  discrimination: 

"(G)  support  and  develop  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  programs  designed 
to  eliminate  institutional  discrimination 
against  alcoholics  and  alcohol  abusers,  and 

"(H)  provide  increased  emphasis  on  the 
concerns  of  women  and  minorities  in  train- 
ing programs,  service  delivery  programs,  and 
research  activities  of  the  Institute." 

(b)  National  iNSTmrrE  on  Drug  abuse.— 
Section  503  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C   290aa-2)  is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"(e)(1)  The  Director  shall  designate  an  .As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  As- 
sociate Director  for  Special  Populations, 
shall— 

"(A)  develop  and  coordinate  prevention, 
treatment,     research,     and     administrative 


sent    to    the    President    in    the    closing 
days  of  the  101st  Congress. 

In  preparing  last  year's  conference 
agreement  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
worked  closely  with  administration  to 
ensure  that  changes  in  our  export  con- 
trol policy  were  consistent  with  United 


a  country  uses  these  weapon?,  the  United 
States  will  impose  on  :t  a  range  of  penalties 
affecting  Its  economic  and  polilical  relations 
with  this  country  After  a  year  the  President 
could  lift  the  penalties.  Similary  if  a  foreign 
company  helps  certain  countries  build  these 
weapons — countries  that  have  used  them  re- 
cently or  are  preparing  to  use  them  or  are  on 


policies  and  programs  to  assure   increased     in  which  we  and  our  allies  coordinate 


States  policy  in  Cocom,  the  institution     the  list  of  havens  for  terrorists— that  compa- 


emphasls  on  the  needs  of  women  and  minori- 
ties for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug 
abuse  and  related  problems; 

"(B)  support  programs  and  projects  regard- 
ing the  delivery  of  services  to  women  and 
minorities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  drug  abuse  and  related  problems,  includ- 
ing demonstration  programs  and  projects; 

"(Ci  develop  a  plan  to  increase  the  rep- 
resentation of  women  and  minorities  in  serv- 


controls  on  exports  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  'V^'e  labored  to 
ensure  that  the  new  controls  we  fash- 
ioned on  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons would  be  workable  and  effective. 
We  made  the  Iraq  sanction  portions  of 
the  bill  a  strong  statement  of  support 
for  the  President's  policy  of  utilizing 
economic   sanctions  as   one  means  to 


Ice  delivery  and  manpower  programs  for  the  punish  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait, 

prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  Despite  this,  shortly  after  the  Senate 

related  problems;                              „h  or,r.H»rt  passed   the   conference   report   on  H.R. 

"(D)supporiprogramsof  basic  and  applied  ^,„         .              .     ^      Prpsident  Bush    we 

social  and  behavioral  research  on  the  prob-  4653  and  sent  it  to  i-resment  Musn    we 

lems   of   women    and    minorities   regarding  began  to  hear  reports  that  some  of  his 

drug  abuse  and  related  problems;  advisers   were    recommending    that   he 

"(E)  study  the  effects  of  discrimination  by  veto  the  bill  because  it  did  not  provide 


Institutions  against  drug  abusers; 

"(F)  develop  systems  to  assist  women  and 
minority  individuals  who  are  drug  abusers  In 
adapting  to,  and  coping  with,  the  effects  of 
discrimination; 

"(G)   support   and   develop  research,   dem- 


ing  programs,  service  delivery  programs,  and 
research  activities  of  the  Institute.".* 


nys  products  will  be  banned  from  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Again  after  a  year,  the  presi- 
dent could  lift  the  ban.  Its  absurd  to  de- 
scribe that  as  interference  with  the  Presi- 
dent's control  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  the  noted  New 
York  Times  columnist  also  wrote  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  2.  1990  urging  the 
bill  be  signed.  In  that  article  he  suc- 
cinctly summed  up  why  it  made  no 
sense  for  the  President  to  veto  the  Om- 
nibus Export  Amendments  Act  devel- 
oped by  Congress.  He  stated. 

Y"es.  it's  hard  to  believe,  but  it's  true. 
President  Bush  is  threatening  to  v<?to  Con- 
gressional legislation  to  impose  penalties  on 
foreign  companies  that  sell  poison  gas  to  our 
enemies.  'Yes— and  right  at  the  time  when 
about  300.000  American  soldiers  in  the  desert 
face  the  chemical-weapons  power  sold  to  Iraq 
by  German  companies. 

Right  now.  of  course,  not  only  do  oir 


the  President  with  complete  discretion 

to  waive  sanctions  against  companies 

that  assisted  in  the  development  and 

use  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 

or   against   countries    that   used   such 

onst'ratron.'^'nd  "trainTng 'programs  designed     weapons   in  violation   of  international     troops  face  Iraq's  chemical  and  biologi- 

to    eliminate    Institutional    discrimination     law.   To   deter  such   activity   the   Con-     cal  weapons  power  but  so  do  civilian 

against  drug  abusers;  and  gress  provided  that  any  such  sanctions     populations    throughout    the    Persian 

"(H)  provide  increased  emphasis  on  the     once  imposed  could  not  be  removed  for    Gulf. 
concerns  of  women  and  minorities  in  train-     j  yp^r.   Some  officials  in  the  adminis-         The  CEO's  of  some  of  America's  most 

tration  wanted  complete  discretion  to 

waive  any  such  sanctions  at  any  time. 
To  head  off  a  veto  79  Senators  wrote 

to    the    President    on    October   27    and 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  HELMS. 
Mr.   Sarbanes.  Mr.  HEINZ,  and 

Mr.  CRANSTON): 

S.  320.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1979.  and 
for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

EXPORT  AD.MINISTRATION  REAUTHORIZATION 
ACT 

•  Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  legislation  that  Senators 
G.\rn,  Pell,  Helm.s,  Sarbanks.  Heinz, 
Cranston,  and  I  are  introducing  today 
that  will,  among  other  things,  revise 
and  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  to  strengthen  America's  ability  to 


prestigious  and  responsible  corpora- 
tions such  as  John  Akers  of  IBM.  Rob- 
ert Allen  of  AT&T,  and  Gordon  Moore 
of  Intel  also  wrote  to  the  President  in 


urged  him  to  sign  the  conference  agree-     November  urging  him  to  sign  the  con- 
ment  noting  that  a  veto  would  be  con-     ference  bill. 


Despite  these  many  urgings  on  No- 
vember 26  President  Bush  issued  a  veto 
message  noting  that  he  was  not  going 
to  approve  H  R.  4663.  the  Omnibus  Ex- 
port  Amendments   Act   of  1990.   In  his 


trary  to  our  shared  commitment  to 
eliminate  chemical  weapons.  That  let- 
ter also  cautioned  the  administration 
that  the  Congress  wanted  a  tough  sanc- 
tions  policy  on   those   companies  and 

countries  that  aid  in  the  development  message  he  n<jted  that  the  major  flaw 

or  which  utilize  chemical  and  biologi-  in  H.R.  4653  was  not  the  requirement  of 

cal    weapons    in    violation    of    inter-  sanctions,  but  the  rigid  way  in  which 

national  law.  The  wisdom  of  Congress's  they  are  imposed,   that  is,   they  could 

commitment  to   take  strong  measures  not   be   waived   for  a  year.   The   Pres:- 

to  deter  development  and  use  of  such  dent,   stated  m  his  veto  message  that 

weapons  has  become  clearer  now  that  'the  mandatory  imposition   of  unilat- 

we  see  firsthand  the  terrors  associated  eral  sanctions  as  provided  in  this  bill 

control    the    development" and""uVe    of    *ith  Iraq's  threat  to  use  such  weapons  ^.Quld  harm  United  States  economic  m- 

against  innocent  civilian  and  even  terests  and  provoke  friendly  countries 
military  targets.  who  are  essential  to  our  efforts  to  re- 
Editorials  appeared  in  both  the  New  gjg^  iraq."  I  respectfully  disagree  that 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post  imposing  nonwaivable  sanctions  on 
urging  the  President  to  sign  the  Omni-  companies  that  assist  in  the  develop- 
bus  Export  Amendments  Act  developed  ment  of  chemical  or  biological  weapons 


chemical  and  biological  weapons.  All  of 
us  Introducing  today's  bill  were  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  held  last  fall 
with  the  House  to  reconcile  differing 
House  and  Senate  bills.  The  conference 
report:  First,  streamlined  our  national 
security  export  controls  governing  ex- 
ports to  the  newly  emerging  democ- 
racies of  Eastern  Europe;  second,  insti- 
tuted new  export  controls  on  goods 
that  could  assist  renegade  governments 
to  develop  chemical  and  biological 
weap<ins  and  the  means  to  deliver 
them,  and  third,  imposed  sanctions  on 
Iraq  for  its  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kuwait.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  is  identical  to  the  conference 
agreement  bill  which  we  developed 
with  the  House  last  fall  and  that  both 


by  conferees.  The  Times  stated  in  its 
October  25.  1990.  editorial  that  "manda- 
tory sanctions  would  send  a  strong 
message  that  the  United  States  is  seri- 
ous about  curbing  the  spread  of  chemi- 
cal weapons."  The  Washington  Post 
stated  in  its  November  4.  1990  editorial 
that; 

some  of  the  President's  advisers  are 
pressing  for  a  veto  on  the  grounds  that  the 
bill  impose?  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
Ujry.  TTie  Administration's  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  presi- 


Houses    passed    without    objection   and     dential  discretion.  .       The  bills  says  that  if 


for  use  by  countries  that  use  them  in 
violation  of  international  law  is  un- 
justifiable. 

Those  of  us  who  are  conferees  on  the 
Omnibus  Export  Amendments  Act. 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  and 
from  both  the  Banking  and  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committees  are  committed  to 
seeing  this  legislation  passed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  this  session  of  Congress. 
Perhaps  recent  events  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  will  have  convinced  the  President 
that  we  are  correct  in  urging  him  to 
pass  the  bill  we  developed  last  year.  At 
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any  rate  we  want  to  ^ve  him  another 
opportunity  to  sij^n  this  much  needed 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorials  and  letter  I  men- 
tioned in  my  statement  be  reprinted  in 
full  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  4,  1990] 
Chemical  weapons 

President  Bush  Is  getting  bad  advice  from 
the  lawyers  who  want  him  to  veto  the  bill  on 
chemlcAl  and  biological  weapons.  It's  time  to 
tighten  the  rules  against  countries  that  use 
these  foul  devices  and  the  manufacturing 
companies  that  help  them  to  do  It.  With  very 
few  exceptions— Iraq  Is  the  most  notorious— 
the  world  Is  now  moving  to  rid  itself  of  these 
weapons.  The  United  States  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing that  movement. 

Instead,  some  of  the  presidents  advisers 
are  pressing  for  a  veto  on  grounds  that  the 
bill  Imposes  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
tory The  administration's  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  presi- 
dential discretion.  The  bill,  they  claim.  Is  an 
Infringement  on  the  president's  constitu- 
tional power  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

That  s  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  bill  says 
that  If  a  country  uses  these  weapons,  the 
United  States  will  Impose  on  it  a  range  of 
penalties  affecting  Its  economic  and  political 
relations  with  this  country.  After  a  year,  the 
president  could  lift  those  penalties.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  foreign  company  helps  certain 
countries  build  these  weapons— countries 
that  have  used  them  recently,  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  use  them  or  are  on  the  list  of  havens 
for  terrorists— that  company's  products  will 
be  banned  from  the  .\merlcan  market.  Again, 
after  a  year,  the  president  could  lift  the  ban 
It's  absurd  to  desclbe  that  as  Interference 
with  the  president's  control  of  foreign  pol 
ley. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  not  only  to 
Iraq's  use  of  gas  but  to  the  revelations  that 
a  number  of  European  companies,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  helped  Iraq  and  Libya 
build  factories  to  produce  gas  The  German 
government  also  has  reacted,  tlghtenmg  its 
restriction  of  suspect  exports  and  sharply  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  violating  them 
International  cooperation  to  di.scourage 
these  weapons  Is  Improving.  A  veto  of  the 
bill  would  suggest  to  all  the  wrong  people 
that  the  United  States  was  losing  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  breadth  of  congressional  support  for 
this  bill  Is  impressive.  It  passed  the  Senate 
92  to  0.  and  79  senators  have  now  publicly 
urged  him  to  sign  It.  But  the  president's  law 
yers  are  telling  him  that  the  next  time  an 
army  uses  poisson  gas.  he  might  find  it  expe- 
dient to  overlook  the  incident— as  President 
Reagan  overlooked  the  Iraqi  use  of  gas.  first 
on  Iranian  troops  and  then  on  Kurds  who 
were  Lraq'.s  own  people.  In  this  bill  Congress 
Is  saying  that  it  doesn't  want  poison  gas  or 
biological  warfare  overlooked.  That's  what 
this  quarrel  is  about,  and  this  time  Congre.ss 
Is  right. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  2.  1990] 
The  Poison  Gas  Trade 
(By  A.M   Rosenthal) 
Yes.    It's    hard    to    believe,    but    it's    true. 
President  Bush  is  threatening  to  veto  Con- 
gressional legislation  to  Impose  penalties  on 
foreign  companies  that  sell  poison  gas  to  our 
enemies 


Yes — and  right  at  the  time  when  about 
300.000  American  soldiers  in  the  desert  face 
the  chemical-weapon  power  sold  to  Iraq  by 
German  companies. 

Almost  every  plane,  tank  or  missile  de- 
ployed by  Saddam  Hussein  against  American 
troops  was  sold  to  him  by  our  old  friends — 
Germany.  France.  Italy.  Britain  and  Japan, 
for  instance — or  our  new  friend,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Moscow  still  keeps  some  hundreds  of 
military  "advisers  "  In  Iraq. 

But  what  makes  Saddam  Hussein  a  danger 
to  us  now.  and  a  threat  as  long  as  his  mili- 
tary power  exists,  are  his  chemical  weapons 
and  his  nuclear  potential 

After  Israel  wiped  out  Saddam  Hussein's 
first  nuclear  plant  in  1981.  he  started  a  new 
one  and  also  stepped  up  his  long  effort  to  be- 
come a  power  In  poison  gas  and  other  chemi- 
cal weapons.  The  Italians  built  the  first  Iraqi 
mustard  gas  plant.  But  Baghdad  turned  to 
the  rather  more  efficient  West  German  com- 
panies, buying  chemical  warfare  know-how 
and  Ingredients  from  at  least  25  of  them. 

Officially.  Bonn  said  the  poison  gas  trade 
was  illegal  and  naughty.  But  nothing  much 
WHS  done  to  try  to  stop  it  until  long  after 
German  help  enabled  the  Iraqis  to  build 
chemical  warfare  plants  of  their  own.  at 
Samarra  and  other  sites  Coupled  to  his  for- 
elgn-bought  ballistic  missiles.  Iraqi  poison 
gas  shells  can  now  be  flung  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters. 

The  United  States  sent  diplomatic  notes  to 
Bonn.  That  did  not  terrify  the  Germans,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  the  Presidents  of  the 
U.S.  already  had  the  optional  power  to  pun- 
ish poison  peddlers  by  applying  trade  sanc- 
tions against  companies  or  countries  in- 
volved, but  that  no  President  had  ever  cared 
to  opt. 

So  the  current  Congress  made  It  manda- 
tory that  companies  or  countries  that  Ille- 
gally sold  chemical,  nuclear  or  biological 
weapons,  or  the  capacity  for  manufacturing 
them,  paid  some  price  for  it — such  as  not 
being  allowed  to  trade  with  the  U.S.  for  a 
year  or  so 

Now,  Americans  m  the  Arabian  desert 
might  think  mandatory  penalties  for  selling 
chemical  weapons  is  a  pretty  good  idea.  But 
some  of  Mr  Bush  s  advisers  said  it  would  un- 
constitutionally interfere  with  Presidential 
powers.  Constitutional  lawyers  I  have  con- 
sulted say  that  Is  simply  not  so. 

Or  maybe  he  Is  listening  to  those  State  De- 
partment people  who  tell  him  the  legislation 
may  force  him  to  annoy  our  dearest  and 
nearest  by  slapping  embargoes  against  some 
of  their  important  companies.  Germans  al- 
ready have  signaled  acute  displeasure.  Right 
now  the  poison  business  is  in  a  slump  be- 
cause of  the  U.N.  blockade,  but  If  Saddam 
Hussein  stays  In  power,  boom  days  will  be 
back. 

But  maybe  the  President  just  has  not 
tiiought  it  through  sufficiently.  Some  79  sen- 
ators have  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bush  urging 
him  not  to  cast  the  veto.  It  would  be  a 
moral,  political  and  military  mistake  that 
win  besmirch  the  record  of  his  Presidency. 

One  of  the  signers  and  a  prime  mover  of 
the  bill  was  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  the  North 
Carolina  Republican.  He  also  has  been  a 
major  player  in  action  against  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, for  sanctions  on  the  butcher  re- 
gime of  Beijing,  and  a  friend  to  Lebanese 
Christians.  Israel  and  Tibet.  I  am  in  favor  of 
abortion  rights,  freedom  of  art  and 
affflrmatlve  action.  But  I  think  to  be  silent 
about  the  Helms  record  on  other  matters  im- 
portant to  me  would  be  to  commit  a  false- 
hood of  silence. 

You  can  help  the  senators,  but  you  do  not 
have  much  time  to  do  it. 


The  President  can  veto  at  any  hour.  Or.  If 
he  waits  Just  a  few  more  days,  the  bill  dies 
under  the  Constitution  Then  it  will  be  held 
over  until  the  next  Congress.  The  same  Pres- 
idential supporters  in  the  Congress  who 
dlllled  until  the  last  days  of  the  session  will 
start  dallying  all  over  again:  Mr.  Helms  and 
other  pushers  of  the  legislation  may  not  be 
around.  And  conveniently  enough  for  Admin- 
istration opponents  of  the  bill,  the  10  days 
until  the  pocket  veto  becomes  operative  end 
on  Nov.  7.  the  day  after  Election  Day. 

If  you  want  to  plead  with  the  President  not 
to  do  this  thing  to  himself,  the  country  and 
the  morale  of  soldiers  he  sent  abroad,  you 
better  phone  the  White  House  now— 1202)  456- 
1414 — and  leave  a  clear  message. 

Maybe  it  will  help  persuade  him  not  to 
veto  with  pen  or  pocket.  Maybe  It  won't.  But 
you  will  have  done  what  you  could  to  save 
this  Important  bill  and  the  President's 
honor,  or  at  least  your  own. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  25.  1990) 
STANDING  ON  Ceremony  on  Poison  Gas 

For  years  the  United  States  did  nothing 
while  Saddam  Hussein  used  chemical  weap- 
ons, first  in  his  war  with  Iran  and  then 
against  Iraq's  Kurdish  citizens.  Now  U.S. 
troops  face  a  chemically  armed  Iraq  in  the 
desert  and  Congress  is  atvout  to  vote  to  Im- 
pose mandatory  sanctions  on  countries  that 
produce,  acquire  or  use  chemical  weapons. 
How  can  President  Bush,  of  all  people,  be 
threatening  to  veto  the  bill? 

Mr  Bush  has  pledged  to  rid  the  world  of 
the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons.  And  he's 
negotiating  a  global  treaty  to  do  Just  that. 
But  Secretary  of  State  Baker  says  manda- 
tory sanctions  limit  the  President's  discre- 
tion. What  a  bizarre  time  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. Congress  is  right  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  President  would  be  wrong  to 
veto  It. 

Sanctions  legislation  has  long  bogged  down 
in  jurisdictional  disputes  between  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Finally  a  House-Senate 
conference  ha,s  agreed  to  appropriately  tough 
sanctions  in  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  act  bars  foreign  companies  that  help 
countries  develop  chemical  weapons  from 
selling  goods  in  the  United  States.  Further, 
once  the  President  determines  that  a  coun- 
try has  used  chemical  or  biological  weapons, 
he  must  apply  sanctions.  The  list  of  sanc- 
tions includes  a  cutoff  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid.  export  and  import  restrictions  and 
suspension  of  U.S.  arms  sales 

Mr.  Baker  says  the  bill  limits  administra- 
tive flexibility  to  impose  or  waive  sanctions. 
But  the  President  could  waive  sanctions 
after  a  year  if  he  determined  that  was  impor- 
tant for  national  security.  In  the  meantime, 
mandatory  sanctions  would  send  a  strong 
message  that  the  US.  is  serious  about  curb- 
ing the  spread  of  chemical  weapons.  This  is 
a  very  good  time  to  send  such  a  message,  and 
a  very  good  cause  to  get  serious  about. 

AMERICAN  Electronics  Association, 

Wasnington.  DC.  November  9,  1990. 
The  President. 
The  Whttp  House 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  the  undersigned 
CEOs  are  writing  to  recommend  that  you 
sign  into  law  the  Omnibus  Export  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990.  HR  4653  The  legislation 
amends  the  Export  Administration  Act  to  re- 
flect European  unification,  the  significant 
changes  in  EUistern  Europe  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  technology 

While  the  bill  Is  not  perfect,  it  will  allow 
the  U.S.  electronics  and  telecommunications 
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companies  U'  have  a  levrl  playing  field  with 
our  European  and  Japanese  competitors  In 
particular,  exports  represent  a  significant 
source  of  revenue  for  our  companies  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  be  able  to  export  on  par 
with  our  competitors  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  trade  is  with  U.S.  allied  nations 
and  the  Export  Amendments  Act  will  allow 
us  Increased  flexibility  in  trading  with  these 
partners.  Finally,  our  companies  fuel  the  na- 
tion's economic  growth.  Enhancing  our  abil- 
ity to  export  will  strengthen  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  sign  HR  4653 
Into  law. 

Sincerely. 
John  F.  Akers.  Chairman,  international 
Business    Machines    Corp.;    Robert    E. 
Allen.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  CEO 
ATiT:    Richard    Ashcroft.     President. 
International  Imaging  Systems;  Joseph 
R.  Canlon.  President  and  CEO.  Compaq 
Computer   Corp.:    W  P     Conlin.    Presi- 
dent. CalComp:  Charles  E    Exley,  Jr  , 
Chairman  and  CEO.  NCR;  Joe  Finney. 
President  and  CEO.  International  Con- 
verter;  John   C.   Lewis.   Chairman  and 
CEO.  Amdahl  Corp  ;  Gordon  E.  Moore. 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Intel;  Scott  G. 
McNealy.     President    and    CEO.    Sun 
Microsystems.   Inc  ;   Craig  J    Mundie. 
President  and  CEO.  Alllant  Computer 
Systems  Corp.;  Safl  U.  Qureshey.  Presi- 
dent. CEO  and  Co-Chairman.  AST  Re- 
search. Inc.;  John  A.  Rollwagen.  Chair- 
man and  CEO.  Cray  Research  Inc  :  Rob- 
ert    Saldich.      President      and      CEO. 
Raychem   Corp.;   John   Sculley.   Chair- 
man. President  and  CEO.   Apple  Com- 
puter.   Inc.;    Bob    Stephens.    President 
and    CEO.    Emulex    Corp.:    J     Richard 
Iverson.  President  and  CEO.  American 
Electronics  Association  • 
•  Mr.   GARN.   Mr    President.   1   rise  in 
support     of     reintroducing     the     Con- 
ference   Report    101  944.    the    Omnibus 
Export     Administration     Act    of    1990. 
along    with    my    colleagues    who    were 
conferees  on   this  bill   last  year.   It  is 
comprehensive  legislation   that  makes 
a  number  of  important  changes  in  our 
export  control  laws  to  reflect  political 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  to  ad- 
dress  the  growing   threat   of  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  and  missiles. 
a  threat  now  recognized  as  even  more 
critical  because  of  the  war  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

At  the  end  of  the  101st  Congress,  this 
conference  report  passed  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  by  voice  vote 
However,  the  President  pocket-vetoed 
the  report  on  November  16.  1990.  after 
Congress  had  adjourned  The  President 
indicated  that  his  major  problem  was 
the  limit  that  the  bill  placed  on  his  dis- 
cretion to  waive  sanctions  in  cases  of 
chemical  weapons  proliferation  by  for- 
eign companies  or  use  of  chemical 
weapons  by  foreign  governments. 

The  sanctions  provisions  place  the 
basic  determination  over  sanctions 
with  the  President.  The  limits  to  which 
the  President  objects  require  that  if  a 
foreign  company  has  knowingly  and 
materially  assisted  proliferation  and 
has  gone  unpunished,  or  a  country  has 
used  chemical  weapons  in  violation  of 
international  law.  sanctions  must  be 
imposed  for  1  year.  In  either  case,  the 


President  has  the  discretion  to  waive 
the  sanctions  after  1  year  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest  or  :f  remedial 
action  has  been  taken. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  bill  as 
structured  represents  an  appropriate 
response  to  the  proliferation  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  A  company  assisting 
chemical  weapons  proliferation  or  a 
country  that  uses  chemical  weapons 
would  simply  never  be  allowed  to  es- 
cape punishment.  Sanctions  currently 
in  place  in  the  administration  permit  a 
waiver  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
State  Department.  Given  the  track 
record  of  U.S.  sanctions,  this  policy 
clearly  represents  a  weaker  stand 
against  proliferation. 

My  second  objection  is  that  the 
President's  emergency  powers  under 
the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act  [lEEPA]  are  now 
being  used,  not  to  protect  vital  na- 
tional interests,  but  to  bar  the  Con- 
gress from  any  role  in  defining  critical 
trade  and  foreign  policies.  Those  export 
control  provisions  of  the  vetoed  bill  fa- 
vored by  the  administration  are  being 
selectively  implemented  under  lEEPA 
authority.  Chemical  sanctions  are 
being  imposed  under  a  state  of  emer- 
gency that  did  not  exist  before  this  bill 
passed  the  House  and  Senate. 

lEEPA  is  a  powerful  grant  of  author- 
ity from  the  Congress  to  the  President 
that  has  been  used  appropriately  in  the 
past  to  protect  United  States  interests 
against  Iranian  and  Libyan  terrorism 
and  to  respond  to  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait. We  cannot  accept  its  abuse  as  a 
defense  against  an  invasion  of  supposed 
Executive  prerogatives  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  any  ar- 
gument between  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House  on  this  issue  since  both 
agree  that  eradication  of  chemical 
weapons  must  be  a  national  priority.  I 
firmly  believe  that  rejection  of  this  bill 
over  the  sanctions  issue  was  a  mistake 
because  it  has  produced  a  weaker  U.S. 
policy  toward  chemical  weapons.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  reach  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  with  the  administration  on 
this  issue.  I  look  forward  to  its  speedy 
enactment  and  urge  the  support  of  all 
Senators.* 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  last 
October  the  Congress  unanimously 
passed  the  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany HR.  4653.  the  Omnibus  Export 
Amendments  Act  of  1990.  The  con- 
ference report  would  have  reauthorized 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  di- 
rected the  President  to  impose  controls 
and  sanctions  on  the  proliferation  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
missile  technology,  and  imposed  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Iraq. 

Unfortunately  on  November  16.  the 
President  issued  a  memorandum  of  dis- 
approval announcing  his  decision  to 
pocket  veto  the  conference  report.  Al- 
though the  memorandum  acknowl- 
edged  that   the   President  agreed  with 


the  principal  goals  of  the  conference 
report,  it  stated  that  the  conference  re- 
port contained  provisions  which  "un- 
duly interfere  with  the  President's  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  for  carrying 
out  foreign  policy."  Chief  among  these 
was  the  requirement  in  the  conference 
report  that  the  President  impose  sanc- 
tions on  foreign  countries  which  use 
chemical  weapons  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  on  foreign  companies 
which  knowingly  and  materially  assist 
proliferation  and  are  not  punished  by 
their  own  governments. 

In  lieu  of  signing  the  conference  re- 
port, the  memorandum  announced  that 
the  President  was  issuing  an  Executive 
order  implementing  in  large  part  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report 
dealing  with  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  proliferation.  The  memoran- 
dum also  stated  that  the  President  was 
issuing  directives  to  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  implement  some 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  re- 
forms contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Today  the  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  served  as  members  of 
the  conference  committee  which  pro- 
duced the  conference  report^ — Senators 

RIEGLE.     GAR.N',     PEL!..     HELMS.     HEINZ. 

Cra.nston.  and  myself— are  reintroduc- 
ing the  conference  report  as  a  new  bill 
in  this  Congress,  the  Omnibus  Export 
Amendments  Act  of  1991.  We  do  this  be- 
cause we  believe  the  conference  report 
represented  a  carefully  considered  and 
balanced  effort  to  address  two  of  the 
most  important  issues  confronting  the 
United  States — the  proliferation  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  and 
missile  technology  and  export  controls 
on  high-technology  trade  with  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union — and  that 
the  Executive  order  and  directives  are 
not  a  substitute  for  congressional  ac- 
tion on  these  issues. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  addressing 
the  portion  of  the  conference  report 
which  the  President  found  most  objec- 
tionable— the  provisions  dealing  with 
the  proliferation  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  The  President  s 
memorandum  of  disapproval  is  largely 
correct  when  it  asserts  that  the  Execu- 
tive order  issued  by  the  President  im- 
poses sanctions  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  and  im- 
plements similar  new  chemical  and  bi- 
ological weapon  export  controls.  One 
critical  difference  is  that  the  con- 
ference report  would  provide  a  legisla- 
tive authority  for  these  important  pol- 
icy reformiS  which  we  believe  is  both  es- 
sential. 

The  other  principal  difference  is  the 
amount  of  discretion  provided  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  m  imp>osing  sanctions. 
The  Executive  order  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  complete  discretion  to 
waive  sanctions  on  a  foreign  country  or 
company  whenever  he  determines  that 
lifting  a  sanction  is  in  the  foreign  poi- 
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icy  or  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States,  or.  in  the  case  of  sanc- 
tions on  a  foreign  company,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  proliferation  activities 
have  ceased 

The  conference  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  Kivint?  the  President  con- 
siderable discretion  in  the  imposition 
of  sanctions,  places  some  limits  on  the 
discretion.  The  conference  report 
would  not  require  the  President  to  im- 
pose sanctions  on  a  forei|?n  country  un- 
less he  first  determines  that  the  coun- 
try has  used  chemical  or  biolotfical 
weapons  in  violation  of  international 
law  or  against  Its  own  citizens.  If  the 
President  makes  such  a  determination. 
he  would  have  discretion  to  choose  6 
from  11  possible  s;inctions  listed  in  the 
conference  report  If  the  country  has 
not  stopped  usintf  such  weapons  after  3 
months  and  not  agreed  to  onsite  in- 
spections, the  President  would  be  re- 
quired to  Impose  an  additional  sanc- 
tion of  his  choice  from  the  list.  The 
President  would  have  authority  to 
waive  the  sanctions  at  any  time  if  he 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  there  has  been  a  fundamen- 
tal change  in  leadership  and  policies  of 
the  tfovernment  of  the  country,  or  after 
12  months  if  he  certifies  that  doing  so 
Is  in  the  interest  of  U.S  national  secu- 
rity 

However,  once  the  President  makes  a 
determination  that  a  foreign  country 
has  actually  used  chemical  or  biologi- 
cal weapons  in  violation  of  inter 
national  law  or  against  its  own  citizens 
and  there  has  not  been  a  fundamental 
change  in  leadership  and  policies  of  the 
country,  the  President  would  not  have 
discretion  to  waive  sanctions  entirely. 
This  is  the  limitation  on  Presidential 
discretion  Imfwsed  by  the  conference 
report  that  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  pocket  veto  by  the  Pi-esidcnt. 
Frankly  this  strikes  me  as  an  entirely 
reasonable  and  appropriate  limitation 
on  Presidential  discretion  This  ap 
proach  would  establish  a  principle  that 
if  a  country  uses  these  terrible  weap- 
ons in  violation  of  international  law. 
sanctions  will  be  imposed. 

A  similar  analysis  applies  in  the  case 
of  foreign  companies  which  assist  pro- 
liferation. The  conference  report  would 
not  require  that  sanctions  be  imposed 
on  foreign  companies  unless  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  determination  that  a 
company  has  knowingly  and  materially 
contributed  to  the  efforts  to  use.  de- 
velop, or  acquire  chemical  or  biological 
weapons  by  a  foreign  country  that  the 
President  has  determined  has  used 
such  weapons  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  has  made  substantial 
preparations  to  engage  in  their  use.  or 
has  been  designated  a  terrorist  country 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
Even  after  the  Presidential  determina- 
tion is  made,  the  President  would  have 
authority  to  delay  imposing  the  sanc- 
tions for  up  to  90  days  in  order  to  pur- 
sue negotiations  with  the  home  govern- 


ment of  tht-  forfign  company  The 
President  could  waive  sanctions  if  he 
determines  that  the  home  government 
has  taken  effective  actions  to  termi- 
nate the  foreign  company's  assistance 
The  President  would  also  have  author- 
ity to  waive  sanctions  after  12  months 
if  he  certifies  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
US.  national  security 

However,  if  he  determines  that  a  for- 
eign company  has  assisted  in  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  or  biological  weapons 
and  that  the  home  government  of  the 
company  has  not  taken  effective  ac- 
tions to  end  the  proliferation,  then  the 
President  would  be  required  to  impose 
sanctions  for  at  least  12  months.  He 
could  not  waive  the  sanctions. 

In  his  memorandum  of  disapproval, 
the  President  asserts  that  mandatory 
sanctions  unduly  interfere  with  his 
constitutional  responsibilities  for  car- 
rying out  foreign  policy  This  argu- 
ment does  not  stand  up  to  scrutiny. 
Among  the  powers  of  the  Congress  spe- 
cifically enumerated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  power  to  "regulate  Com- 
merce with  foreign  nations."  In  the 
past.  Congress  has  invoked  this  author- 
ity to  simply  cut  off  all  aid  or  trade 
with  a  particular  country  In  a  number 
of  cases.  Congress  has  given  the  admin- 
istration a  role  in  deciding  whether  to 
Impose  or  lift  sanctions.  Under  several 
of  these  statutory  regimes,  the  Presi- 
dent actually  has  significantly  less  dis- 
cretion to  waive  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  than  is  provided  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

For  example,  under  the  so-called  To- 
shiba provision  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  where 
the  President  makes  a  determination 
that  a  foreign  company  has  violated 
the  Cocom  agreement  and  that  this  ad- 
versely affects  the  strategic  balance  of 
force,  he  is  required  to  impose  import 
and  procurement  sanctions  on  the  com- 
pany for  at  least  2  years.  Similar  sanc- 
tions were  al.so  specifically  imposed  on 
the  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  companies 
by  the  1988  act  without  any  require- 
ment of  a  Presidential  determination 
at  all. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986  im- 
posed a  wide  range  of  sanctions  involv- 
ing trade  with  and  loans  to  South  Afri- 
ca. These  sanctions  remain  in  place. 
The  President  may  lift  these  sanctions 
only  if  he  makes  a  formal  determina- 
tion that  South  Africa  has  taken  a 
number  of  specific  steps  to  dismantle 
apartheid.  Thus  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination is  required  to  stop  sanctions 
whereas  under  the  conference  report 
sanctions  are  not  imposed  unless  the 
President  makes  the  relevant  deter- 
mination. 

The  point  is  that  the  sanctions  re- 
quired under  the  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report  are  entirely  consistent 
with  past  actions  of  the  Congress  and 
in  fact  provide  for  greater  Presidential 
discretion    than    previous    laws.    The 


problem  they  address— the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons— is  also  of  a  comparable  order 

This  point  was  made  forcefully  in  a 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  last  No- 
vember urging  the  President  to  sign 
the  legislation: 

some  of  the  President's  advisers  are 
presslnK  for  a  veto  on  the  grounds  that  the 
bill  imposes  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
tory The  Administration  s  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ouitht  to  be  left  up  to  Presi- 
dential discretion  The  bill,  they  claim.  Is  an 
InfrlnKement  on  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 
That's  a  uross  exaggeration  The  bill  says 
that  if  a  country  uses  these  weapons,  the 
I'  S  will  Impose  on  it  a  range  of  penalties  af- 
fecting Its  economic  and  p<-illtlcal  relations 
with  this  country  After  a  year  the  lYesident 
could  lift  those  penalties  Similarly,  if  a  for- 
eign company  helps  certain  countries  build 
these  weapons  .  the  company's  products 
will  be  banned  from  the  American  market. 
Attain,  after  a  year,  the  president  could  lift 
the  ban  Us  absurd  to  describe  that  as  an  In- 
terference with  the  president's  control  of  for- 
elirn  policy 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  as  well  as  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
last  October  25.  which  also  ureed  the 
President  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
port, appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  4.  1990) 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

President  Bush  Is  getting  bad  advice  from 
the  lawyers  who  want  him  to  veto  the  bill  on 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It's  time  to 
tighten  the  rules  against  countries  that  use 
these  foul  devices  and  the  manufacturing 
companies  that  help  them  to  do  It.  With  very 
few  exceptions— Iraq  is  the  most  notorious — 
the  world  is  now  moving  to  rid  itself  of  these 
weapons.  The  United  States  ought  to  be  lead- 
ing that  movement. 

Instead,  some  of  the  president's  advisers 
are  pressing  for  a  veto  on  grounds  that  the 
bill  Imposes  sanctions  that  would  be  manda- 
tory The  administration's  lawyers  argue 
that  the  American  response  to  the  use  of 
these  weapons  ought  to  be  left  up  to  presi- 
dential discretion.  The  bill,  they  claim.  Is  an 
infringement  on  the  president's  constitu- 
tional power  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

That's  a  gross  exaggeration  The  bill  says 
that  if  a  country  uses  these  weapons,  the 
United  States  will  impose  on  it  a  range  of 
penalties  affecting  Its  economic  and  political 
relations  with  this  country.  After  a  year,  the 
president  could  lift  those  penalties.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  foreign  company  helps  certain 
countries  build  these  weapons — countries 
that  have  used  them  recently,  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  use  them  or  are  on  the  list  of  havens 
for  terrorists — that  company's  products  will 
be  banned  from  the  American  market.  Again, 
after  a  year,  the  president  could  lift  the  ban. 
It's  absurd  to  describe  that  as  interference 
with  the  president's  control  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  not  only  to 
Iraq's  use  of  gas  but  to  the  revelations  that 
a  numt)er  of  European  companies,  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  helped  Iraq  and  Libya 
build  factories  to  produce  gas   The  German 
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government  also  has  reacted,  tightening  its 
restriction  of  suspect  exports  and  sharply  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  violating  them 
International  cooperation  to  discourage 
these  weapons  Is  Improving  A  veto  of  the 
bill  would  suggest  to  all  the  wrong  people 
that  the  United  States  was  losing  Interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  breadth  of  congressional  support  for 
this  hill  Is  impressive  It  peissed  the  Senate 
92  U)  0,  and  79  senators  have  now  publicly 
urged  him  to  sign  it  But  the  president's  law- 
yers are  telling  him  that  the  next  time  an 
army  uses  poison  gas,  he  might  find  it  expe- 
dient to  overlook  the  incident — as  President 
Reagan  overlooked  the  Iraqi  use  of  gas,  first 
on  Iranian  troops  and  then  on  Kurds  who 
were  Iraq's  own  people  In  this  bill  Congress 
Is  saying  that  it  doesn't  want  poison  gas  or 
biological  warfare  overlooked  That's  what 
this  quarrel  is  about,  and  this  time  Congress 
is  right 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct   26.  1990] 
Standi.no  on  Ceremony  on  Poison  Gas 

For  years  the  United  States  did  nothing 
while  Saddam  Hussein  used  chemical  weap- 
ons, first  in  his  war  with  Iran  and  then 
against  Iraq's  Kurdish  citizens.  Now  US, 
troops  face  a  chemically-armed  Iraq  in  the 
desert  and  Congress  is  about  to  vot.e  to  im- 
pose mandatory  sanctions  on  countries  that 
produce,  acquire  or  use  chemical  weapons. 
How  can  President  Bush,  of  all  people,  be 
threatening  to  veto  the  bill" 

Mr.  Bush  has  pledged  ut  rid  the  world  of 
the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons.  And  he's 
negcitlatlng  a  global  treaty  to  do  jus:  that 
But  Secretary  of  .State  Baker  says  manda- 
tory sanctions  limit  the  President's  discre- 
tion What  a  bizarre  time  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. Congress  is  right  to  enact  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  President  would  be  wrong  to 
veto  It. 

Sanctions  legislation  has  long  bogged  down 
In  jurisdictional  disputes  between  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  Finally  a  House-Senate 
conference  has  agreed  to  appropriately  tough 
sanctions  In  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  act  bars  foreign  companies  that  help 
countries  develop  chemical  weapons  fro.Ti 
selling  goods  In  the  United  States  Further, 
once  the  President  determines  that  a  coun- 
try has  used  chemical  or  biological  weapons, 
he  must  apply  sanctions.  The  list  of  sane 
tlons  includes  a  cutoff  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary aid,  export  and  import  restrictions  and 
suspension  of  U.S  arms  sales. 

Mr  Baker  says  the  bill  limits  .administra- 
tive flexibility  to  impose  or  waive  sanctions 
But  the  President  could  waive  sanctions 
after  a  year  If  he  determined  that  was  impor- 
tant for  national  security.  In  the  meantime, 
mandatory  sanctions  would  send  a  strong 
message  that  the  US.  is  serious  about  curb- 
ing the  spread  of  chemical  weapons  This  is 
a  very  good  time  to  send  such  a  message,  and 
a  very  good  cause  to  get  scious  about 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  2.  1990] 

The  Poison  Gab  Trade 

(By  AM,  Flosenthal) 

Yes,  it's  hard  to  believe,  but  it's  true. 
President  Bush  is  threatening  to  veto  Con- 
gressional legislation  to  impose  penalties  on 
foreign  companies  that  sell  poison  gas  to  our 
enemies. 

Yes — and  right  at  t\e  time  when  about 
300,000  American  soldiers  in  the  desert  face 
the  chemical-weapon  power  sold  to  Iraq  by 
German  companies 

Almost  every  plane,  tank  or  missile  de- 
ployed by  Saddam  Hussein  against  American 


troops  was  sold  to  him  by  our  old  friends- 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Britain  and  Japan, 
for  Instance — or  our  new  friend,  the  Soviet 
Union  Moscow  still  keeps  some  hundreds  of 
military  "advisers  "  in  Iraq. 

But  what  makes  Saddam  Hussein  a  danger 
to  us  now,  and  a  threat  as  long  as  his  mili- 
tary power  exists,  are  his  chemical  weapons 
and  his  nuclear  potential. 

After  Israel  wlf)ed  out  Saddam  Hussein  s 
first  nuclear  plant  in  1981,  he  started  a  new 
one  and  also  stepped  up  his  long  effort  to  be- 
come a  power  in  poison  gas  and  other  chemi- 
cal weapons.  The  Italians  built  the  first  Iraqi 
mustard  gas  plant.  But  Baghdad  turned  to 
the  rather  more  efficient  West  German  com- 
panies, buying  chemical  warfare  know-how 
and  Ingredients  from  at  least  25  of  them 

Officially,  Bonn  said  the  poison  gas  trade 
was  illegal  and  naughty.  But  nothing  much 
was  done  to  try  to  stop  it  until  long  after 
German  help  enabled  the  Iraqis  to  build 
chemical  warfare  plants  of  their  own.  at 
Samarra  and  other  sites.  Coupled  to  his  for- 
eign-bought ballistic  missiles,  Iraqi  poison 
gas  shells  can  now  be  flung  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters 

The  United  States  sent  diplomatic  notes  tc* 
Bonn  That  did  not  terrify  the  Germans,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  the -Presidents  of  the 
US,  already  had  the  optional  power  to  pun- 
ish poison  peddlers  by  applying  trade  sanc- 
tions against  companies  or  countries  in- 
volved, but  that  no  President  had  ever  cared 
to  opt. 

So  the  current  Congress  made  it  manda- 
tory that  companies  or  countries  tnal  ille 
gaily  sold  chemical,  nuclear  or  biological 
weapons,  or  the  capacity  for  manufacturing 
them,  paid  some  price  for  it — such  as  not 
being  allowed  to  trade  with  the  U.S.  for  a 
year  or  so. 

Now,  Americans  in  the  Arabian  desert 
might  think  mandatory  penalties  for  selling 
chemical  weapons  is  a  pretty  good  idea.  But 
some  of  Mr.  Bush's  advisers  said  it  wi->uld  un 
constitutionally  interfere  with  Presidential 
powers.  Constitutional  lawyers  I  have  con- 
suiteo  say  that  is  simply  not  so. 

Or  maybe  he  Is  listening  to  those  State  De- 
partment people  who  tell  him  the  legislation 
may  force  him,  to  annoy  our  dearest  and 
nearest  by  slapping  embargoes  against  some 
of  their  Important  companies  Germans  al- 
ready have  signaled  acute  displeasure.  Right 
now  the  poison  business  is  in  a  slump  be- 
cause of  the  UN  blockade,  but  if  Saddam 
Hussein  stays  in  power,  boom  days  will  be 
back. 

But  maybe  the  President  ,iust  has  not 
thought  it  through  sufficiently.  So  79  sen- 
ators have  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bush  urging 
him  not  to  cast  the  veto.  It  would  be  a 
moral,  political  and  military  mistake  that 
will  besmirch  the  record  of  his  Presidency. 

One  of  the  signers  and  a  prime  mover  of 
the  bill  was  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  the  North 
C'R,ro!lna  Pepublican.  He  also  haj  been  a 
major  player  in  action  against  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, for  sanctions  on  the  ^utcher  re- 
gime of  Beijing,  and  a  friend  to  Lebanese 
Christians,  Israel  and  Tibet.  I  am  in  favor  of 
abortion  rights,  freedom  of  art  and  affirma- 
tive action  But  I  thinl;  to  be  silent  about 
the  Helms  record  on  other  matters  impor- 
tant to  me  would  be  tc  commit  a  falsehood 
of  silence. 

You  can  help  the  senators,  but  you  do  not 
have  much  time  to  do  it. 

The  President  can  veto  at  any  hour.  Or,  if 
he  waits  just  a  few  more  days,  the  bill  dies 
under  the  Constitution.  Then  it  will  be  held 
over  until  the  next  Congress.  The  same  Pres- 
idential   supporters    in    the    Congress    who 


dillied  until  the  last  days  of  the  session  wii: 
start  dallying  all  over  again:  Mr  Helms  and 
other  pushers  of  the  legislation  may  not  be 
around.  And  conveniently  enough  for  Admin- 
istration opponents  of  the  bill,  the  10  days 
until  the  pocket  veto  becomes  operative  end 
on  Nov   7,  the  day  after  Election  Day 

If  you  want  to  plead  with  the  President  not 
to  do  this  thing  to  himself,  the  country  and 
the  morale  of  soldiers  he  sent  abroad  you 
better  phone  the  White  House  now — 1202  456- 
1414 — and  leave  a  clear  m.essage 

Maybe  it  will  help  persuade  him,  not  to 
veto  with  pen  or  pocket  Maytie  it  won't  But 
you  Will  have  done  what  you  could  to  save 
this  important  bill  and  the  President's 
honor,  or  at  least  your  own, 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  should  also  point 
out  that  not  only  was  the  conference 
report  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Senate,  but  79  Senators,  including  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  sent  a 
letter  last  October  27  to  the  President 
urging  him  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
port. I  would  like  to  note  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Dole,  was  an  early  and  ac- 
tive advocate  of  mandatory  sanctions 
for  chemical  weapons  use,  and  his  bill. 
S,  8,  served  as  a  basis  for  the  bill  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  sanctions  requirements  of  the 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  are  con- 
sistent with,  and  m  fact  are  even  less 
restrictive  than,  prior  congressional 
actions  and  establish  a  clear  principle 
that  potential  violators  would  under- 
stand. In  addition,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  U  S.  policy  in  this  area  be 
given  a  clear  legislative  base. 

In  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  con- 
ference report  dealing  with  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  I  would  like  to  make  several 
points.  First,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee worked  in  a  close,  bipartisan 
fashion  with  the  administration  in  de- 
veloping the  Senate  version  of  the  re- 
authorization of  the  E.^A-  In  fact  the 
administration  endorsed  the  hill  that 
was  reported  out  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. It  was  also  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  had  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  EAA  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  was  finally  reported  out  of  the 
Senate, 

In  the  conference  committee  we  con- 
tinued to  work  closely  with  the  admin- 
istration in  an  effort  to  fashion  a  set  of 
EAA  provisions  that  recognized  the 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in  Eastern 
Europe  while  contmmng  to  protect  the 
genuine  U,S.  national  security  inter- 
ests in  controlling  the  export  of  high 
technology  goods  with  possible  mili- 
tary applications.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  final  EAA  provisions 
of  the  conference  report  addressed  the 
key  concerns  that  had  been  raised  by 
the  administration.  The  memorandum 
of  disapproval  issued  by  the  President 
vaguely  refers  to  micromana.gsment  of 
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export  controls  mandated  by  the  con- 
ference report  as  an  Intrusion  on  Presi- 
dential discretion.  Frankly  I  am  not 
sure  what  is  meant  by  that  reference.  I 
am  sure  that  during  the  conference 
committee's  deliberations  on  the  legis- 
lation the  administration  did  not  indi- 
cate that  micromanagement  was  of 
such  concern  that  it  would  be  a  basis 
for  a  veto  of  the  legislation 

In  his  memorandum  of  disapproval, 
the  President  announced  that  he  was 
directing  executive  departments  and 
agencies  to  implement  some  of  the 
EAA  reforms  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report.  My  understanding  is 
that  some  of  the  reforms  have  beer  im- 
plemented administratively,  some  have 
not.  The  point  is  that  administrative 
action  in  this  area,  even  if  it  imple- 
ments some  of  the  reforms  contained  in 
the  conference  report,  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  legislative  reauthorization 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Since  the  first  Export  Control  Act 
was  passed  in  1949.  Presidential  impo.si- 
tion  of  export  controls  has  been  done 
pursuant  to  congressional  authoriza- 
tion The  administration  is  currently 
using  the  emergency  authtrity  pro- 
vided by  lEEPA.  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act.  to 
continue  the  routine  enforcement  of 
the  U.S  system  of  export  controls. 
While  this  has  been  done  in  the  past 
when  Congress  has  failed  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Export  Administration  Act. 
that  is  not  the  case  here.  Congress  last 
year  voted  a  reauthorization  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act.  It  is  frankly 
presumptuous  of  the  administration  to 
believe  that  it  can  pocket  veto  a  con- 
gressional reauthorization  of  the  EAA 
and  then  selectively  implement  those 
export  control  provisions  of  the  vetoed 
bill  favored  by  the  administration 
under  lEEPA  authority.  lEEPA  is  a 
broad  grant  of  authority  intended  for 
use  in  economic  emergencies.  As  far  as 
I  am  aware,  no  economic  emergency 
exists  that  justifies  use  of  lEEPA  to 
implement  the  routine  administration 
of  export  controls. 

The  fact  is  that  the  EAA  provisions 
of  the  conference  report  were  carefully 
worked  out  with  the  administration 
and  in  large  part  reflect  policies  fa- 
vored by  the  administration.  In  such 
important  areas  as  the  COCOM  license 
free  zone,  resolution  of  commodity  ju- 
risdiction disputes  between  the  Com- 
merce and  State  Departments,  and  in- 
dexing of  controls  to  take  account  of 
advances  in  technology,  the  conference 
report  goes  beyond  actions  con- 
templated, much  less  undertaken  by 
the  administration.  In  such  important 
policy  areas,  it  should  be  the  Congress 
providing  legislative  authorization  for 
reforms.  Administrative  action  by  the 
President  is  not  a  substitute. 

Last  November  9  the  President  of  the 
American  Electronics  Association  and 
the  chairmen  of  16  of  our  country's 
leading  high  technology  companies,  in- 


cluding IBM,  AT&T.  Intel.  NCR.  and 
Apple  Computer,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report  into  law.  Just  this  week 
I  received  letters  from  the  presidents 
of  the  Computer  and  Business  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers  Association 
(CBEMA)  and  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  Association  (NMTBA) 
urging  quick  congressional  p>assage  of 
the  conference  report  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
three  of  these  letters  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letters 
we.e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  Elbctronics  Association, 

Washington.  DC.  .November  9.  1990. 
The  Pkeside.st. 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr  President  We  the  undersigned 
CEOs  are  writing  to  recommend  thai  you 
sign  into  law  the  Omnibus  Export  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990.  HR  4653  The  legislation 
amends  the  Export  Admlnlsiralion  Act  to  re- 
flect  European  unincatlor.  the  significant 
changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  technology 

While  the  bill  Is  not  perfect.  It  will  allow 
the  US.  electronics  and  telecommunications 
■  ompanles  to  have  a  level  playing  field  with 
our  European  and  Japanese  competitors.  !n 
parMcuiar.  exports  represent  a  slgr.lflcant 
source  of  revenue  for  our  companies  and  it  la 
Imperative  that  we  be  able  to  export  on  par 
with  our  competitors  Furthermore,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  trade  Is  with  U  S  allied  nntlons 
and  the  Export  Amendments  Act  will  allow 
us  in'-reased  flexibility  in  trading  with  these 
partners  Finally,  our  companies  fuel  the  na- 
Mon's  economic  growth  Enhancing  our  abil- 
ity to  export  will  strengthen  the  U  S  econ- 
omy 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  sign  HR  4653 
Into  law. 

Sincerely. 
John  F.  Akers.  Chairman.  International 
Business    Machines    Corp.;    Robert    E. 
Allen.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  CEO. 
AT&T,     Richard    Ashcroft.    President. 
International  Imaging  Systems;  Joseph 
R.  Canton.  President  and  CEO.  Compaq 
Computer  Corp. 
W  P.  Conlln.  President.  CalComp;  Charles 
E.  Exley.  Jr.;  Chairman  and  CEO.  NCR, 
Joe  Finney.  President  and  CEO.  Inter- 
national   Converter;    John    C     Lewis. 
Chairman  and  CEO.  Amdahl  Corp.;  Gor- 
don E.  Moore.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Intel. 
Scott  G.   McNealy.   President  and  CEO, 
Sun     Microsystems.     Inc  ;     Craig     J 
Mundle.    President    and    COO.    AlUant 
Computer     Systems     Corp.;     Safl     U 
Qure'ihey.  President.  CEO  and  Cochair- 
man.    AST    Research.    Inc  ;    John    A. 
RoUwagen.    Chairman    and   CEO.   Cray 
Research  Inc. 
Robert    Saldich.     President    and    CEO, 
Raychem  Corp.;  John  Sculley,  Chair- 
man.  President  and  CEO,  Apple  Com- 
puter.   Inc..    Boh    Stephens,    President 
and    CEO,    Emulex   Corp;    J     Richard 
Iverson.  President  and  CEO.  American 
Electronics  Asaociatlon. 

COMHUTER  AND  BlSINESS  EQUIPMENT 
Ma.su FACTXRERS  ASSOCLATIO.N, 


Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 

Chairman.  International  Finance  and  .Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee.  Senate.  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
puter and  Business  Equipment  Manufactur- 
ers Association  iCBEMA).  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  to  reauthorize  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Like  you.  we  were  disappointed  that  the 
President  did  not  sign  the  legislation  sent  to 
him  In  late  I99C.  However,  we  do  believe  the 
actions  he  promised  to  take  In  his  Noveml)er 
16  memo  of  disapproval  will  result  In  some 
sound  improvements  to  the  export  control 
system,  althoush  much  remains  to  be  done 
Your  work  in  bringing  at>out  these  changes 
is  greatly  appreciated 

In  addition,  while  we  were  encouraged  by 
the  actions  of  the  White  House,  we  do  believe 
It  Is  essential  that  Congress  renew  the  statu- 
tory basis  tor  the  export  control  system  We 
continue  to  support  the  measured  and 
thoughtful  reforms  contained  In  HR.  4653. 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Av-t  and  urge  Its  readoptlon  In  the 
new  Congress  Put  simply,  we  believe  that 
the  export  control  reform.s  in  HR.  4653  make 
good  sense 

Again,   your  work   on   this   issue   Is  very 
much  appreciated    We  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  In  the  102nd  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  PicKrrr. 

President 

NMTBA,  THE  Association  for 
Manufacturing  Technolxxjy, 

McUan.  VA.  January  24.  1991 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 

Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Internatiorial   Fi- 
nance and  Monetary  Policy.  Senate  Bank- 
irc.  Hounng  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
Dirksen   Senate  Office  Building.    Washing- 
ton. DC 
Dear     Mr      Chairman;     As    you     know. 
NMTBA— The  Association  for  Manufacturing 
Technology    support    passage    of    the    Con- 
ference Report  on  HR  4653,  the  Omnibus  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1990.  While  It  was 
not  all  that  we  hoped  it  would  be,  we  felt 
that  It  went  a  long  way  towards  solving  a 
number  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
American  exporters  in  general,  and  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry  In  particular,  in  recent 
years. 

Unfortunately,  on  November  16.  1990.  the 
President  saw  fit  to  veto  this  bill,  deciding 
instead  to  enforce  export  controls  through 
the  authority  granted  In  the  International 
Emergency  Elconomlc  Powers  Act. 

We  believe  this  decision  was  lU-advlsed. 
While  the  bill  did  not  achieve  all  of  our  ob- 
jectives, last  year's  Omnibus  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  contained  many  badly  needed 
reforms  that  had  been  hammered  out  during 
long  nours  of  legislative  bargaining.  We  be- 
lieve It  would  be  unnecessary,  and.  Indeed, 
counterproductive  to  start  again  from 
scratch  in  !991.  Thus,  we  urge  you  to  resub- 
mit the  very  same  bill,  HR.  4653  in  the  102nd 
Congress  and  work  towards  its  passage.  Let 
me  assure  you.  Mr  Chairman,  you  can  count 
on  the  support  of  NMTBA— The  Association 
For  Manufacturing  Technology  in  that  im- 
portant effort. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

ALBERT  W.  Moore, 

President. 
Mr     SARBANES.    Mr.    President.    I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  readopt  the  con- 
ference report  as  the  Omnibus  Export 
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Amendments  Act  of  1991.  I  would  refer 
them  to  the  anginal  Conference  Report 
No  101-944  of  the  101st  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion, for  an  understanding  of  the  agree- 
ments reached  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  this  legislation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  the  President  referred  to  ear- 
lier be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RF.CORD.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate.  CoMMrrrEE  on  Bank- 
iNO.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Washington.  DC.  October  27. 1990. 
The  President. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Mr  Phe.sident  The  Congress  has  en- 
acted H  K  4653.  the  Omnibus  Export  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1990  This  legislation  makes  im- 
portant (hanges  in  our  export  control  poli- 
cies Uj  reflect  rapid  political  change  in  East- 
em  Europe,  the  arrowing  challenge  of  chemi- 
cal and  missile  proliferation,  and  the  crisis 
In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  preparing  this  legislation,  the  Congress 
worked  closely  with  the  .Administration  to 
ensure  that  changes  in  expcjrt  control  policy 
were  cons!St,ent  with  U  S  policy  in  CoCom. 
We  labored  to  ensure  that  the  new  non- 
proliferation  regimes  created  in  law  would 
be  workable  and  effective,  relying  primarily 
on  current  multilateral  n'.echanisms  but 
using  economic  sanctions  as  a  last  resort.  We 
made  the  Iraq  sanctions  title  of  the  bill  a 
strong  statement  of  support  for  your  policy 
In  the  Gulf 

Despite  our  efforts,  we  now  understand 
that  some  of  your  advisors  are  recommend- 
ing a  veto  of  the  bill  because  of  what  they 
see  as  excessively  limited  Presidential  dis- 
cretion to  waive  sanctions  in  the  chemical 
and  biological  weapcins  title  of  the  bill.  This 
Is  a  very  abstract  judgment  about  Presi- 
dential discretion  in  foreign  affairs.  The  real 
Issue  here,  however,  is  how  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  the  scourge  of  chemical  weapons. 

The  sanctions  provision  of  the  CBW  title 
are  premised  on  Presidential  discretion  The 
President  must  make  the  determination  that 
a  foreign  company  has  knowingly  assisted 
proliferation  and  not  lieen  punished,  or  that 
a  country  has  actually  used  chemical  weap- 
ons. Once  a  det.ermination  is  made,  sanctions 
must  be  imposed  for  one  year  following 
which  there  's  Presidential  discretion  to 
waive  sanctions  In  the  national  security  in- 
terest or  if  remedial  action  is  taken.  This  is 
not  unfettered  discretion  but  it  Is  certainly 
discretion  as  broad  as  that  covering  EAA 
sanctions  in  current  law. 

The  only  use  of  discretion  broader  than 
this  would  be  to  let  a  company  selling  chem- 
ical weapons  or  a  country  that  uses  chemical 
weapons  against  its  people  escape  any  pun- 
ishment We  reject  the  Idea  that  there  could 
ever  be  a  diplomatic  gain  sjfficient  to  Jus- 
tify a  waiver  in  these  circumstances. 

You  have  made  eradication  of  chemical 
weapons  a  national  priority  and  you  urged 
the  Congress  to  pass  sanctions  legislation. 
We  have  answered  that  call  and  be.ieve  a 
veto  on  these  narrow  grounds  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  shared  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate chemical  weapfjns  It  is  our  intention  to 
see  tough  sanctions  enacted,  if  necessary  by 
pursuing  legislation  m  'he  102nd  Congress. 
For  all  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  sign 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Paul  Sarbanes 
lAnd  78  others). 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Omnibus  Export  Amendments  Act 
of  1991,  a  bill  identical  to  legislation 
passed  overwhelmingly  m  the  lOlst 
Congress,  but  subsequently  pocket-ve- 
loed  by  the  President,  It  ircludes  pro- 
visions developed  over  the  course  of  3 
years  by  this  and  other  Senators. 

During  the  past  3  years,  we  have  seen 
uncovered  a  vast  network  of  weapons 
and  weapons-related  trade  by  firms, 
mostly  European,  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  creating  the  war  making  capa- 
bilities of  Iraq.  Iran.  Syria,  and  Libya. 
These  firms  built  Iraq's  poison  gas  fac- 
tories and  stocked  them  with  equip- 
ment. They  sold  Saddam  Hussein  the 
machines  to  make  nuclear  weapons, 
.And.  now  we  know  these  firms  designed 
the  aircraft  and  command  bunkers 
which,  to  put  out  of  commission,  our 
brave  fliers  risk  their  lives  every  day, 

Mr.  President,  at  my  direction,  the 
minority  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  compiled, 
from  open  sources,  a  list  of  arms  and 
war-related  equipment  sold  to  Saddam 
Hussein  by  western  companies  during 
the  past  several  years.  More  than  100 
German  firms  have  been  ex  -osed  by  the 
Western  press  as  having  participated  in 
this  trade.  But  they  are  not  alone. 
Firms  from  England.  France.  Sweden. 
Belgium,  and  even  the  United  States 
have  been  linked  to  Saddam's  military 
machine. 

This  diustardly  trade  is  known,  and 
has  been  known,  by  Western  intel- 
ligence agencies  for  at  least  a  decade. 
There  was  no  failure  of  intelligence.  In- 
deed, the  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency.  Judge  Webster,  re- 
ported on  this  issue  to  the  committee 
in  open  session  early  in  1989. 

There  was.  however,  a  massive  fail- 
ure of  political  will  among  policy- 
makers, particularly  at  the  State  De- 
partment. These  bureaucrats  were  re- 
peatedly informed  of  shipments  of 
arms  and  transfers  of  weapons  and  for 
a  decade,  as  we  now  know,  they  did  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  stop  or  restrain 
this  trade.  The  result  has  been  the 
largest  build-up  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction m  history 

Mr.  President,  at  the-  beginning  of 
the  decade  of  the  1980s,  Iraq.  Iran. 
Syria,  and  Libya  had  nothing  in  the 
way  cf  advanced  weapons  beyond  mere 
plans  and  schemes  As  we  entered  the 
1990's,  all  four  terrorist  states  had 
chemi'^aj.  biological,  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile programs,  and  in  some  instances  at 
least  the  beginning  of  nuclear  pro- 
grams And.  I  repeat,  the  Department 
Of  State  watched,  but  did  nothing  to 
stop  this  insidious  trade  in  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

The  bill  introduced  today  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  reversing  this  do- 
nothing  policy.  The  provisions  relating 
to  chemical  weapons  would  deny  for- 
eign companies,  which  after  the  date  of 
enactment,    assist    the    chemical,    bio- 
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logical,  and  ballistic  missile  programs 
of  Iran.  Iraq.  Syria,  and  Libya  access 
to  the  great  open  American  market, 

Mr.  President,  the  kind  of  trade  this 
bill  aims  to  stop  is  very  lucrative  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  involved,  Saddam 
Hussein  alone  is  estimated  to  have 
spent  between  $50  billion  and  JlOO  bil- 
lion on  this  weapons  program  during 
the  decade  of  the  1980's,  No  calls  to  rea- 
son or  morality  are  going  to  stop  this 
trade.  Only  forceful  government  action 
backed  up  by  severe  penalties  will  have 
any  effect  on  those  engaged  in  this 
traffic. 

As  I  stated  on  this  Hoor  on  January 
22.  1991.  I  pledge  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  ensure  that  this  or  similar  leg- 
islation becomes  law  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  the  German  and  other 
greed-motivated  Western  companies 
from  going  in  and  rebuilding  the  chem- 
ical, biological,  and  ballistic  missile  fa- 
cilities so  gallantly  destructed  by  al- 
lied air  forces  m  the  gulf.  Anything 
less  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  brave 
American  m,en  and  women  who  risk 
their  lives  and  destroy  their  facilities, 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  firms,  compiled 
from  published  sources,  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Saddam's  Foreign  Legion 

corporations  marching  to  SADDAM'S  CALL 

Number  of  corporations  cited  in  open 
sources  as  having  sold  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  the  production  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  Iraq,  by  country  of  origin: 

Germany  « 110 

United  Kingdom 36 

Austria  24 

United  States 22 

France   22 

Spain    17 

Italy  15 

Swiuerland H 

Belgium  H 

India   6 

Brazil  4 

Netherlands  4 

.Argentina   3 

Greece  2 

Japan    2 

South  Africa  2 

Sweden 2 

Chile  1 

China  (PRC)  1 

Egypt  1 

.Jordan 1 

Kuwait  1 

Liechtenstein 1 

Poland  1 

Compilation  prepared  by  the  US  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Republican  Staff  from  open 
sources,  as  of  Janu&rj'  3D.  1991 

WEAPONS  SALES  TO  IRAQ 
GERMANY 

Siemens 

(Nuclear  technology— Parent  of 

Interatom— Der  Spiegel,  24  December  1990] 

(Precision  lathes  and  computer  control 
equipment^Der  Spiegel.  August  6.  1990] 

[Programming  instruments  for  cannon  fac- 
tory-Der  Spiegel,  August  6.  1990] 
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(Non -echoing  room  for  missile  research— 
Der  Spiegel.  March  27.  1969] 
Daimler  Benz 
Messerschmldt-Boelkow-Blohm  (MBBi 

[Fuel  air  explosive  technology— BBC  "Pan- 
orama". September  3.  1990] 

[Suocontractor  on  SAAD- 16  chemica! 
weapons  plant^Der  Spiegel.  August  20,  1990) 

[Combat  helicopters— Der  Spiegel.  August 
13.  1990) 

[Parent  of  Euromlssile— Die  Zeit.  August 
10.  1990] 

["Hot"  and  "Roland"  ar.tl-tank  rocket-- 
Stern.  August  9.  1990) 

[Electronics  and  testing  for  Condor  2  mis- 
sile—Stern. August  9.  1990) 

[Lab  Ekiuipment— Stern,  January  26  19W) 

[Parent     yirm     of     Transtecnlcs— Profll. 
March  6,  1990] 
Carl  Zeiss 

[Unspecified  equipment  at  chemical  weap- 
ons facillty-Der  Spiegel.  March  27.  1989] 
Thyssen-Rhelnstahl  Technik 

(Development  of  modifications  to  SCUD- 
B— Der  Spiegel.  January  28.  1991) 

[Parent  of  Thyssen  Industrie  and  Thyssen 
Unformtechnik-  Der  Spiegel.  January  28. 
1991] 

(Weapon    and    ammunition    facilities    at 
Taji— Der  Spiegel.  August  13.  1990] 
AEG 

(Weapon    and   ammunition    facilities— Der 
Spiegt'l.  Autrust  13.  1990) 
Preussag 

[Buildings  for  chemical  weapons  facility— 
Dnr  Spiogel.  August  13   1990) 
Degussa 

(Unspecified  equipment  at  chemical  weap- 
ons plant.-  Der  Spiegel.  March  27.  1989) 
Dornler 

[Co-development  of  "Alphajet"  ground-at- 
tack Jet^Stern.  August  23.  1990) 
Phil.ps 

[Night  vision  equipment— Die  Zeit.  31.  Au- 
gust. 1990) 
ABB 

(Electrical  equipment  for  furnaces  at  gun 
factory— Der  Spiegel  July  9,  1989) 
Anln^ren  Bau  Contor  (ABC) 

(Acquisition  of  high  capacity  missiles 
drives— Der  Spiegel.  October  15.  1990] 

[Owned  by  Dr.  Holger  Beaujean— Der  Spie- 
gel. October  15,  1990) 
Anton  Eyerie 

[Mobile    toxlcologlcal    labs— Der    Spiegel. 
January  23.  1989] 
Aviatest 

(Contract-or  at  SAAD- 16  chemical  weapons 
plant^Stern.  August  9.  1990) 

[Wind     tunnel     facilities    for    missile    re- 
search    Profll.  March  6.  1989) 
Beaujean  Consulting  Engineers 

(Dr    Holger  Beaujean's  engineering  firm 
Der  Spiegel.  October  15.  1990) 
Blolun  Machine  Building 

(Computer  controlled  grinding  facilities  at 
missiles  research  plant^Der  Spiegel.  March 
27.  1989) 
Bohlen  Industrie 

i Missiles  development  research— Parent  of 
Consen   Group^    Financial   Times.   November 
21.  1990] 
Buderus/Welzlar 

[Casting  technology  for  cannon  factory— 
Der  Spiegel.  July  9.  1990) 
C  Plath  HO 

[Gyrocompasses    for    SCUD    missiles— Der 
Spiegel.  January  28.  1991) 
CBV  BlumharJt 

[Tank  transpfirtatlon  trucks — Der  Spiegel, 
October  15.  1990) 
CIFKO  Handel  and  Spedltion  GmbH 

(Intermediary  firm  for  transfers  of  arms 
from  Chile,  Great  Britain  and  Germany— Die 
Ta^eszeltung.  January  23,  1991] 


(Bomb  detonation  factory— West  Deutsche 
Rundfunk^AP.  January  22.  1991] 
Dango  and  DIenenthal 

(Equipment  for  treating  melting  masses-- 
Der  Spiegel.  July  9.  1990) 
Demag-Huetten  technik 

[Casting  equipment  for  cannon  factory— 
Der  Spiegel,  July  9,  1990) 
Deutsche  BP 

(Unspecified       military       equipment— Der 
Spiegel.  August  13.  1990) 
Dynamlt  Nobel 

[Weapon   and   ammunition    facilities — Der 
Spiegel.  August  13.  1990] 
Eltro  GmbH 

(Missile       guidance        system— Southwest 
Radio  (SWFi.  September  25,  1990) 
Export-Union  GmbH 

[Metai   for  production  of  components  for 
gas  centrifuge  for  uranium  enricnmenl— Der 
Spiegel.  August  13.  1990] 
Faun 

[Transportation  equipment  for  tanks— Der 
Spiegel.  August  13.  1990] 
Feld-Muehle 

[;iquipment  for  cannon  factory— Parent  for 
Buderus— Der  Spiegel.  September  13.  1990] 
FerrosUial  AG. 

[Cannon  factory  general  contractor— Der 
Spiegel.  August  6.  1990) 

[Universal   smithy— Der  Spiegel.  July   11. 
1990] 
Fritz  Werner  Industrial  Ek^uipment.  Ltd 

[Universal  Drilling  Ekjuipment  at  chemical 
weapons  plants  Der  Spiegel.  March  27.  19891 
Geur^e  Fischer 

(Kquipment  for  cannon  factory— Der  Sple- 
g"l.  Ajgust  13.  1990) 
Gildemelster  Projecta  GmbH  (GIpro) 

(General  contractor  at  SAAD  16  chemical 
w<»apons  plant-Stern.  Auijust  9.  1990] 

(Genera;  Contractor  for  missilu  programs — 
Der  Spiegel.  March  27.  1989) 

(Computer   Programs— Stern,   January   28. 
1989] 
Graeser 

[Mediated  deal  for  factory  tc  produce  can- 
non factory  — Der  Spiegel.  October  15,  1990] 
H  and  H  Metal  form.  Ltd. 

(Computer  controlled  facility  for  material 
checks  and  the  hardening  of  cannon  barrels 
and  cartridge  cases — Der  Spiegel,  August  13. 
1^^] 

Missile  bodies— Der  Spiegel.  July  9.  1990] 

[Machinery      for      production      of      gas. 
ult'-acentrifuges  (used   for  uranium  enrich- 
ment and  missile  casings)— Der  Spiegel.  De- 
cember 18.  1989] 
Hasebclever  Maschinenfabrlk  GmbH 

(Work    at    cannon    factory — Congressional 
Record.  January  22.  1991] 
Havert  Consult  Project 

(Bomb      release      mechanisms — Hessischer 
RundfunkyDPA.  January  15.  1991] 
Havert  Handelsgesellschaft  GmbH 

[Technical  improvements  on  SCUD  B  mis- 
sile—Der  Spiegel.  September  10.  1990] 
Heberger  Bau 

(Buildings    for    chemical    weapons    facili- 
ties—Der  Spiegel.  August  13.  1990] 
Heinrlch  Mueller  Maschinenfabrlk  GmbH 

(Technical  Improvements  on  SCUD-B  mis- 
sile—Der  Spiegel.  September  10.  1990] 
Heraus 

[Tubular  furnace  for  biological  weapons — 
Der  Spiegel.  October  8.  1990) 
Hochtlef  AG 

(Construction  of  foundation  of  cannon  fac- 
tory- Der  Spiegel,  Julv  9.  1990] 
Ibbenbueren 

(Aerial   bombs  for  chemical   warfare— Der 
-Spiegel.  November  26.  1990) 
I.B.I 

(Construction  at  chemical  weapons  plant- 
Stern.  June  26.  1989] 


Industrlewerke  Karlsruhe  (IWKA) 

[Machine  toolit— Der  Spiegel.  June  26.  1989) 
Infraplan 

[Facilities  for  precursor  chemical  produc- 
tion—Der  Spiegel.  23  January.  1989] 
Integral/Sauerinformatl&lCME 

[Computer   programs— Stern.   January   26. 
1989] 
Interaiom 

[Nuclear  technology— Der  Spiegel,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1990) 
Inwako  GmbH 

[Technical  Improvements  on  SCUD-B  mis- 
sile—Der  Spiegel.  August  20.  1990] 

iM.-xgr.ets  for  uranium  enrichment  process- 
ing plant^-Der  Spiegel.  August  20.  1990] 
Iveco  Magirus  Deutz 

[Vehicles   for  mobile   toxlcologlcal   labs— 
Der  Spiegel.  Januarv  23.  1989] 
Karl  Kolb 

[Chemical  warfare  plant^New  York  Times. 
March  JO.  1964] 

(Laboratory  equipment  for  material  test- 
ing -Stern.  March  27.  1989) 

[Biological  agent  equlpment^-Der  Spiegel. 
January  23.  1989) 
Kavo 

[Electrical  Components  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons plants— London  Sunday  Times,  Decem- 
ber 16.  1990] 
Kloeck.ier  Industrial  Facilities  Company 

(Comr,ressors  and  machine  parts — Der 
Spiegel.  August  6.  1990] 

[Steel  manufacturing  for  cannon  factory— 
Der  Spiegel,  August  6.  1990] 
Koerber  AG 

(Parent  firm  of  Blohm— Der  Spiegel.  March 
27.  1989] 
Krauss-Kopf 

(Unspecified  equipment  at  weapons  plant- 
International  Herald  Tribune.  January  7-8, 
1989) 
KWU 

[Nuclear  technologies— Mednews.   April   2. 
1990] 
Lab  Consult 

iCoating  machine  for  loading  gas  into  ar- 
tillery shells— Der  Spiegel.  January  28.  1991] 
Labsco  GmBH 

[Assorted  biological  equipment— Der  Spie- 
gel. Octobers,  1990] 
Lasco  Metal  Forming  Technology 

(Forging  presses  for  artillery  shells— Der 
Spiegel   August  13.  1990] 
Leifeld  and  Company  (Leico) 

(High-capacity  driving  nozzles  for  mis- 
slles—Der  Spiegel.  July  9.  1990) 

[Engineering  for  Dr.  Bull's  gun — Der  Spie- 
gel. July  9.  1990) 
Leybold-Heraus 

[Valves  for  nuclear  weapons  plant— The 
Sunday  Times  of  London.  December  16.  1990] 

[Three    recasting   plants   for   cannon    fac- 
tory—Der  Spiegel.  August  6.  1990] 
LOI  Industrial  Furnaces 

[Furnaces    for    cannon     Installation— Der 
Spiegel,  August  6.  1990) 
Ludwig  Hammer 

[Unspecified  equipment  at  weaixrii-  plant— 
Interrational   Herald  Tribune.   .January   7  8. 
1989] 
MAN-Roland 

[Transportation    equipments— Der    Spiegel. 
August  13.  1990] 
MAN  Technologle 

(Nuclear  Technology— Der  Spiegel,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1990) 
Mannesmann  Demag 

(Weapons  and  ammunition  facilities— Der 
Spiegel.  August  13.  1990] 
Mannesmann -Rexroth 

[Components  for  Dr.  Bull's  gun — Groot 
Bijagaarden  De  Standaard  (Belgium).  May 
18.  1990] 
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[Weapon    and   ammunition    facilities— Der 
Spiegel.  August  13.  1990) 
Matuschka 

(Parent  of  Leico— Der  Spiegel.  July  9.  1990] 
Mauser-Werke 

[Unspecified    equipment    for    missile    re- 
search—Der  Spiegel,  March  27.  1989] 
Nickel  GmbH 

[Climate  control  at  missile  plant— F^rofil. 
May  8,  1989] 
PBG 

[Missile  technology— Financial  Times.  No- 
vember 20.  1989] 
Pilot  Plant 

[Chemical  warfare         plant.— Christian 

Science  Monitor.  December  13,  1988] 
Plath 

[Guidance  equipment  for  SCUD— Der  Spie- 
gel. January  28.  1991) 
Plato-Kuehn 

[Toxins— Der  Spiegel.  January  30.  1989] 
Project  Betreungs  GmbH 

(Missile  development— Der  Spiegel.  August 
13.  1990] 
Projecta 

[.Affiliate  of  Gildemelster— Stern.  April  6, 
1989] 
Promex  Explorations  GmbH 

(Missile    technology— Mednews.    April    12, 
1990] 
Quast 

[Lab    equipment     for    chemical     warfare 
plant— BBC  Panorama,  October  27.  1986] 
Ravensburg  Machine  Factory 

[Boring  equipment  for  cannon— Der  Spie- 
gel, August  13,  1990] 
Rhein-Bayern  Vehicle  Construction 

[Mobile  toxlcologlcal  lab— Der  Spiegel.  Au- 
gust 13.  1990] 
Rheinstahl  Technik 

[Work    at    cannon    factory— Congressional 
Record.  January  22.  199!] 
Rheinmetai; 

[Equipment  for  cannon  factory— Der  Spie- 
gel  July  9,  1990] 

[Parent  firm  of  Aviatest — Profll,  March  6, 
1989] 
Rhema-Labortechnik 

[Inhalation  system  for  chemical  weapons 
rpsearch  plant — Hannoversche  Allgemelne. 
October  31.  1990] 

Rcjtexchemie    International    Handels-GmbH 
and  Co. 

(Sodium  cyanide — used  for  prussic  acid  and 
t^ibun     DPA.  September  29.  1990] 
Ruhrga.s 

;Parer,t    of    LOI     Der    Spiegel.    .August    6. 
1990; 
.Saarsuahl 

IMeUi'.    for    production    of   components    fcjr 
gas  centnfuRe  for  uranium  enrichment-  Der 
Spipge!    August  13.  1990) 
Schaerer  Werkzeugmasthmen  GmbH 

ILathes    to    produce    artillery    shells- Der 
Spiegel,  June  12,  1989] 
.Si  hirmer-Plate-.Slempelkamp 

[Weapon    and    ammunition    facilities- -Der 
Spiegel.  August  13.  1990) 
Schloemann  SIEMAG 

[Work    at    cannon    factory  -  Contfress lonal 
Record.  January  22.  1991) 
Schmidt.  Kranz  and  Company 

[Computer  controlled  facility  for  materia; 
c  hec  ks    Der  Spiegel,  August  13.  1990) 
S:KTr.a  Chen'.ie 

[Cher!,;,  al  precu.'-sors-biological— The 

W.i:-hinK';cin  Times,  January  31.  1989) 
."-^MS  Hast-nclever  .Maschinenfabrlk  GmbH 

Fork':;.K'    press    for    cannon    factory— Der 
,-;'i.-K-.-:    .!./:>  9.  1990) 
S:a  I  .'  I.-.il j.'-trjai  Installations 

M;.l':;i-man  for  arm.s  sales     ZPF  TV.  Octo- 


TS  Engineering 

[Precision    equipment    for    automation    of 
weapons    factories — Die    Tageszeitung    (Ber- 
lin), October  18.  1990] 
Teldix  GmbH 

[Missile      technology— Southwest      Radio 
(SWF).  September  25.  1990] 
Tesa 

(Unspeciried       equipment— Der       Spiegel. 
March  27.  1989] 
Thyssen  Unformtechnik 

(Pressure   doors  and   other   equipment   at 
Iraqi  aircraft  bunkers — AKD-TV  Januarv  29. 
1991] 
Thyssen  Industrie 

[Pumps  for  missile   propulsion— Der   Spie- 
gel. January  28.  1991] 
Tramac 

[Middleman  for  shipping  of  SCUD  guidance 
equipmentr— Der  Spiegel.  January  28,  1991] 
Transtechnica 

[Calibration    equipment    for    missile    re- 
search—Der  Spiegel.  March  27.  1989] 
Unipath 

[Bactriological    culture   media— Der   Spie- 
gel, October  8.  1990] 
Waldrich-Siegen 

[Machine    tools    at    missile    plant— Simon 
Wiesenthal  Center  Mednews.  October  1990] 
Walter-Thosti-Boswau 

[Construction  of  Hussein's  command  bunk- 
er—Bunte/DPA.  January  23.  1991] 

[Construction   of  four  nerve  gas  plants- 
Stern.  January  26.  1989] 
Water  Engineering  Trading  GmbH  (WET.) 

(Chemical    substances  for  manufacture   of 
nerve  gases— Der  Spiegel.  August  13.  1990] 
Wegmann 

[Tractor  rocket  launch  system— Financial 
Times.  November  2.  1989] 
Weiss  Technik 

[Hot   and   cold    chambers— Profil.    May    8 
1989] 
Wolfgang  Denzel 

[Radar,  radio  and  navigation  equipment  for 
helicopters- -Frankfurter    Rundschau.     Sep- 
tember H.  1990] 
WTB  Walter  T^osti  Boswau 

[Construction    of   four   nerve   gas   plants — 
Stern.  January  26.  1989] 
Zueblin 

[Construction  of  steel  plant  at  gun  fac- 
tory- Der  Spiegel.  July  9.  1990) 

ARGENTINA 

Aerotech 

[Missile  technology— Financial  Tirr.es.  No- 
vember 20.  1990] 
Conseltech  S.^ 

[Missile  technology —  Financial  T".mes,  No- 
vember 20,  1990) 
Intesa  AS. 

[Missile  technology  — Financial  Times,  No- 
vember 20,  1990] 

Al'STRl.'K 

.'\lu-Bau  Normbau 

[Parts     for     chemical      weapons     plants- 
Hurler,  August  30,  1990] 
.^ndritz  Machine  Factory 

[Supplies  for   Iraqi   ammunition   facility- 
Der  Standard,  August  31,  1990] 
AST  Consult  Co, 

[Weapons  labc-atory   construction  — Profll. 
March  6,  1989] 
BBC 

[Subcontractor    at    Irac,;    weapons    labora- 
tory- Der  Standard,  August  31.  1990) 
Brown  Boverl 

'Missile      technology      electronics — Profll, 
April  26,  1989) 
Consultco 

[Building  blueprints  and  general  plannm^r 
weapons  laboratory-  -Stern,  January  26.  1989) 
Delta  Consult  Studien  GesmbH 


(Electronic    construction    missile    plans — 
Kurier,  May  13.  1990] 

[Detailed    estimates    for    missile    plant — 
Profll.  March  6,  1989: 
Delta  System  GmbH 

[Missile  technology  — Financial  Times.  No- 
vember 20,  1989] 
Emmerlch-.\ssman 

[Parent    firm    of   Hutter    and    Schrantz— 
Profll,  March  6.  1989] 
Engesa 

[Light  tanks— Washington  Post.  September 
8.  1990) 
Feneberg 

(Construction    planning— Profil,    April    24, 
1990] 
Girozentrale  Bank 

[Financing  of  weapons  laboratory— Profil, 
March  6,  :990: 
Grill  and  Grossrr.an 

[Parts     for     c.hemica)     weapons     plants— 
Kurier.  August  30.  1990j 
Hlrtenberger 

[Percussion  caps  and  traction  machines— 
Profil.  August  13.  1990] 
Hutter  and  Schrantz 

[Iron   and   steel    construction    at    weapons 
laboratory— Profil,  March  6.  1989] 
111  bau 

[Supplies  for   Iraq;    ammunition   facility — 
Der  Standard.  August  3i,  1990] 
Lenhardt  Metal  Construction  and  Roofing 

[Steel   construction   for  chemical   weapons 
plant — Kurier,  January  13,  1990] 
LIM  Kunststoff  Technology 

[HTPB— used  in  solid  rocket  propellants — 
Der  Kurrier,  October  3,  1990] 
Neuberger  Wood  and  Plastics  Industry,  LTD, 

[Precursor        chemicals — Austria        State 
Radio.  January  4,  '.9S9'_ 
Polytronlc 

(Development     of     Dr      Bull's     gun— Die 
Tageszeitung,  January  23.  1991) 
Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

(Nonferrous-metal  cartridge  case  facility — 
Profll,  August  13.  1990] 
Swatek  and  Cerny 

[Sanitary  equipment^ — Profil,  March  6,  19891 
Tencom 

[Missile     systems,     Consen     group — Profil, 
April  24,  1989] 
Voest-AIpme 

[GC-46    Howitzers— The    New    York    Times 
Magazine,  August  26,  1990] 

BELGItTM 
A  IB 

■Work  on  Iraqi  aircraft  bunisers -Le  Soir. 
January  29,  1991] 
•Amalgamated  Trading  Industries    ATIi 

[Components    for    Dr     Bull's    gun — Groot 
Bijgaarden  De  Standaard,  May  18,  1990] 
Besix  [formerly  Six  Construct] 

[Air  base  construction— He'   Volk.  Oct<:'t)er 
27,  1990] 
Cateplilar  of  Belgium 

(Work  on  Iraqi  aircraft  bunker?^- Le  Soir. 
January  29,  1991] 
Cockerill 

[Parts  for  Dr.  Bull's  gun— Simon  Wienthal 
Center  Mednews,  October  1990] 
Forges  de  Zeebrugge  Herstal 

[Parts  for  Dr    Bull's  gun— Simon  Wienthal 
Center  Mednews,  October  1990] 
Kuhne  and  Nagel 

[Work  on  Iraqi  aircraft  bunkers-  Le  Soir, 
, January  29,  1991] 
Philips  Petroleum 

(Thiodiplycol.   a   precursor   c  hemcal— BBC 
■  Panorama,  '  Febuary  2,  1987] 
Poudriers  Reunies  de  Belgique    PRB 

[Solid    fuel     for    self-propelling    ammuni- 
tion— Groot  Bijgaarden   De   Standaard.   May 
17,  19901 
SBBM 
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iConatrucLlon  work  on  aircraft  bunkers- 
Le  Solr,  January  23.  1991) 
Sebata 

[Built  Iraqi  chemical  plant^The  Washing- 
ton Post,  August  25.  1990] 
Sltco 

(Supervi.sion    of  construction    for   aircraft 
bunkers    I,»-S(ii:     January  23,  1991] 
Soclete  Nonl  hrnri'  i- 

(Supplies    fi  r    a.;    :i"    'unkers— La   Libre 
Belsrlque.  .Itt:i  .ar\   :..    :'<'i. 
Space  Rfs''ir   >:  C-r;-  ration 

[Or    H,      -  (     r;«  i.t!ion— AFP,  May  5,  1990) 

BRAZIL 

A VI bras  Airuapui-e  Industry  Inc. 

{Ungulded     rocket*— O     Estado     De     Sao 
Paulo.  August  23.  1990] 
Embraer 

[Services  in  the  area  of  aerodynamics, 
structural  and  flight  testing,  trajectory  con- 
trol, onboard  electronics,  propellanta  and  en- 
hancements of  SCUD  missiles— O  Olobo.  May 
17.  1990) 
Hugo  de  Ollveria  Plva  Consultants  Co   (HOP) 

[ProvUlf.i  engineers  for  lengthening  range 
f     sm>  li    missies,    developments    of    an 
.■\"vV  ACS  .-.I'v  warning  radar  and  air  to  air 
r-  ,■*,-<:.■     .m;,.i-.     August  25.  19901 
i)rt  '.'ji  A'-i>?<;»i,  r  Systems 

j.s.rv,  >•-<  '.n  the  area  of  aerodynamics. 
stru  •  ,:n.  and  nighl  testing,  trajectory  con- 
fri  r  ■»  a:  ;  electronics,  propellants  and  en- 
ha:.  .1'  ,.;  -.s  of  SCUD  missiles— O  Globe.  May 
17.  1990) 

CHILE 

lodustrlas  Cardoen 

[Fuse  factory— Mednews.  December  17. 
1990] 

(Fuel  air  explosives  technology— The  Inde- 
pendent. October  14.  1990] 

(Cluster  bombs— NBC-TV.  August  31,  1990] 

CHINA 

North  China  Industries  Corp 

(Chemicals  for  missiles  and  nuclear  appli- 
cations—The Independent  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 30.  1990) 

EGYPT 

WTB  International  AG 

(Construction  of  chemical  weapons  plant— 
Mednews,  April  2.  1990) 

FRANCE 

Aerospatiale 

(Parent  of  EuromlssUe— Die  Zelt,  August 
10,  1990] 
Atochem 

(Sarin  precursors— BBC    'Panorama'.  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1987) 
Carbone  Loralne 

(Equipment  for  chemical  weapons  plants 
The  New  York  Times.  Sepr,ember  21,  1990] 
CFE 

(Construction  work  on  aircraft  bunkers— 
Le  Solr,  January  23.  1991) 
De  Dietrich  France 

(Equipment  for  chemical  weapons  plants 
The  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1990] 
EuromlssUe 

("Hot"    "Roland"  and  "Milan"  missile  sys- 
tems—Die Zelt,  August  10,  1990] 
Gachot 

(Vaccum    pumps    and    valves    for    nuclear 
weapons  plants— The  Sunday  Times  of  Lon- 
don, December  16.  1990) 
Gruau 

(Work  on  Iraqi  aircraft  bunkers— Le  Solr. 
January  S.  1991] 
ri'K  s  A 

A  .'    ••  I'lon    equipment    for    munltlons- 
Di-    i  a^>    /.Mtung.  October  18.  1990] 

HiK'h  resolution         Infrared         cameras— 
Mednews.  April  2,  1990) 


Le  Vide 

(Equipment  for  chemical  weapons  plantr— 
The  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1990) 
PI  rep 

(E^qulpment  for  chemical  weapons  plants 
The  New  York  Times.  September  21,  1990) 
Protec  SA 

(Intermediary  for  transfer  of  chemicals— 
The  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1990) 
Provost 

[Ekjulpment  for  chemical  weapons  plan^- 
The  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1990] 
Sagem 

(Missile  Guidance  Equipment— Financial 
Times,  November  21.  1989] 

(Inertlal  guidance  kits— Mednews.  April  2. 
1990) 
SEP 

(Rocket  motor  noales— Mednews,  April  2, 
1990) 
Slka 

[Concrete  construction  maUjrlals  for  Iraqi 
aircraft  bunkers— Le  Solr,  January  29,  1991) 
SNPE 

(Solid  rocket  fuel— Mednews,  April  12,  1990] 
St  Gobaln 

(Nuclear   technologies— Mednews,   April   2, 
1990] 
SVCM 

[E>iuipment  for  chemical  weapons  plant— 
The  New  York  Times,  September  21,  1990) 
Thomson-CSF 

[Radar  Jamming  equipment-Financial 
Times.  September  12.  1990] 

(Engineers  for  development  of  Iraqi  indige- 
nous      military       electronics       Industry  — 
Mednews.  May  8.  1988) 
Uslnor-Sacllor 

[Corrosion-resistant  steels  for  cen- 
trifuges—Simon  Wiesnethal  Center'Mednews. 
October,  1990] 

GREECE 

Advance  Technology  Institute 

[Engineering  for  Dr    Bull's  gun— The  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  August  26,  1990) 
Matren 

(Front  company  for  firms  building  Dr 
Bull's  gun,  same  founders  and  members  of 
the  board  as  Advance  Te"hnology  Institute— 
Vry  Nederland,  December  15.  1990) 

INDIA 

Cyanide  and  Chemical  Co. 

(Precursor    chemicals— Far    Eastern    Eco- 
nomic Review.  September  6.  1990) 
Exomet  Chemicals 

(Precursor  chemicals Far  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review.  September  6.  1990) 
KhaleeJ  Pte 

[Financed  sale  of  precursor  chemicals— Far 
Eastern  Economic  Review.  September  6.  1990) 
Oriental  Shipping  Agency 

[Arranged    shipping    of    precursor    chemi- 
cals—Far   Eastern    Economic    Review.    Sep- 
tember 6,  1990) 
Transpek  India  Ltd 

(Trlonyl   chloride,  a  precursor  chemical- 
Far  E-istern   Economic  Review,   August  30, 
1990) 
United  Phosperous  of  Baroda  and  Bombay 

[Precursor  chemicals— Far  Eastern  Eco- 
nomic Review,  Septembers,  1990] 

ITALY 

Ausidet 

[Precursor    chemicals— BBC    "Panorama  ", 
October  27.  1986] 
Banco  National  del  Lavaro 
ItalyTJnlted  States 

(Atlanta   branch   financed  exports  (J3  bil- 
lion) to  Iraq— Financial  Times,  November  21. 
1989] 
Blnlshell 

[Architect  for  Iraqi  aircraft  bunkers— 
ARD-TV,  January  29,  1991] 


Clmolal 

[Steel  doors  for  Iraqi  aircraft  bunkers— Le 
Solr,  January  29.  1991] 
Daniel  I 

[Steel   rolling  mill  a;    I:a..;   gun   factory— 
Der  Spiegel.  July  9.  1990) 
European  Manufacturer  Center  (Euromac) 

(Organized  construction  of  Dr.  Bull's  gun— 
Der  Spiegel,  July  9.  1990) 

[Nuclear  Detonators    Ii.r  Spiegel.  July  9, 
1990] 
Flncantlerl 

[Military    exports    financing— L'Elxpresso. 
October  21,  1990) 
ILVA 

[Parent  of  Le  Fuclne— Financial  Times, 
May  15,  1990 

(Parts  for  Dr.  Bull's  gun— Reuters,  May  14, 
1990] 
Intercamp 

(Work  on  Iraqi  aircraft  bunkers— Le  Solr, 
January  29,  1991) 
Montedison 

[Precursor    chemicals— BBC      Panorama, 
October  27.  1966] 
Snla  BpD 

[Iraqi    missile    project— Financial    Times, 
November  21,  1990) 
Snla  Tech  Int 

[Nuclear  technology  and  chemical  weapons 
lab— Mednews.  April  2,  1990) 
Socleta  della  Fuclne  Steelworks 

[Components  for  Dr.   Bull's  gun— Corrlene 
Della  Sera  (Mllani,  May  14,  1990) 
Socosme 

[Construction    metals    for    Iraqi    aircraft 
bunkers— Le  Solr,  January  29,  1991] 
Technlpetrole 

(Construction  of  nerve  gas  plant— Simon 
WIesenthal  Center  Mednews.  October  1990] 

.lAJ'AN 

Minolta 

(Optical  equipment  for  ballistic  missiles— 
Der  Spiegel.  January  14,  1991) 
NIssho  ShoJI 

(Precursor  chemicals  shipped  through 
India— Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  Sep- 
tembers. 1990) 

JORDAN 

Aly  Armouk  Freight  Services 

[Transfered  embargoed  equipment  from 
Europe  via  Cyprus  and  Jordan— Die 
Tageszeltung.  January  17,  1991) 

KUWAIT 

Rio  Tinto  Explosives  (ERT) 
Spain/Kuwait 

(Precursor  chemicals— Cambo,  August  27, 
1990) 

[Parent  of  Expal.  Space  Research  Corpora- 
tion Espanola.  and  FOREX— Cambo.  August 
27,  1990) 

LIECHTENSTEIN 
VAT 

(Valves  for  nuclear  weapons  plants— The 
Sunday  Times  of  London,  December  16.  1990) 

NETHERLANDS 

Eurometal 

[Indicted    on    Illegal    arms   export*— AFP. 
September  7.  1990] 
Franarex 

(Munition         shells         (210         mm>— Die 
Tageszeltung  (Berlin).  January  23,  1991] 
KBS 

(Thlodlglycol -BBC      "Panorama",      Feb- 
ruary 2.  1967] 
Melchemle 

(Chemical  precursors— Christian  Science 
Monitor,  December  13.  1968) 

POLAND 

Chemadex 

(Repair  work  on  Iraqi  uranium  processing 
plant— The  Washington  Post,  August  25,  1990] 
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SPAIN 

Alkantara 

(Military  supplipf- Cambo.  Augui^t  27.  1990] 
Construcriones  Aeronauticas  iCASA  i 

(Assembly   of  combat   helicopters — Frank- 
furter Rundschau.  September  14.  1990] 
Hs[)erenza 

(Various  weapons  shipments — Cambo,  Au- 
,;ust  27,  1990] 
Kxplosive  de  Burgos 

(Military    supplies-International    Defense 
Ileview  «9.  1990) 
Kxplosives  Alaveses  (EXPAL) 

[Fuel  air  explosive  technology— The  Inde- 
pendent. October  14.  1990) 

[Unspecified     weapons — The     Independent, 
October  14,  1990) 

(Fuses  for  poison  gas  bombs  used  against 
Kurds — Cambo,  August  27.  1990] 
Forjas  Extruldas  (FOREX) 

[Machinery  for  production  of  Al  Fao  gun- 
International  Defense  Review  «9.  1990) 
Industrlas  Metaluglcas  Estraegicas 

Contrabric-as  de  Santander  [IMESCA] 

(Cluster  bombs— Tiempo,  October  22.  1990) 
International  Technology 

(Military    supplies— International    Defense 
Review  »9.  1990) 
International  Trade  Consulting 

[Missile  technology  middleman— Mednews, 
April  12.  1990) 
Martec 

[Construction  of  Dr.  Bull's  gun— El  Pais. 
May  27.  1990) 
MS  Systems 

[Fuel  air  explosive  technology— The  Inde- 
pendent. October  14.  1990] 
National  Truck  Company,  Inc.  (ENASA) 

(200   BMR   armored    vehicles — Campo,    Au- 
k'jst27.  1990] 

RioTlnto  Explosives  (ERT) 
SpalnKuwait 

[Precursor  chemicals — Cambo.   August  27. 
1990) 

[Parent  of  Expal.  Space  Research  Corpora- 
tion Espanola,  and  FORKX    Cambo.  August 
27.  1990] 
Space  Research  Corporaium  Espanola 

[Design    and    construction    of    Dr.    Bull's 
gun— Cambo.  August  27.  1990) 
Santa  Barbara 

[Various  weapons  shipments — Cambo.   Au- 
K'LiSl  27.  1990) 
Santana 

[Military    supplies— International   Defense 
Review  09.  1990] 
'lYebelan 

i  Arr.munuiDn    ca.'^e."    fur    .Al     Fao    pun— EI 
!'a;s    May  ::4.  1990] 

i    Supertrucks"  for  lransp(jrl  f)f  Dr    Bull's 
gun    Cambo.  August  27,  1990) 

j.'^teel  cradles  for  Dr.  Bulls  gun — Financial 
Times,  May  26.  19901 

.SOL-TH  AFRICA 

Reutech 

(Fuse     lethnology— Tiempo.     October     22 
1990] 
I'uch.« 

(Fu.se     tf.hnologj'— Tiempo.     October     22. 
1990; 

SWEDEN 
Bolors 

I.Missile  Equipment    Financial  Times.  No- 
vem.ber  21,  1989) 
Scania  -  Saab 

(Trucks      for     SCUD     launch      vehicles— 
[,  F.xpress  September  7,  1990) 
SWITZKKl.A.ND 
.Advanieu  Technical  Servues  i.AT.Si 

.Arranged     transfer    ^if    i^m.bargoed     tech- 
noiinc-.v- Die  Tageszeltung.  January  17.  1991] 
C.  rnp.aniP«  Inc 


(Chemical     precursors — New    York    Tim.es, 
January  31,  1989] 
Condor  Projekt  AG 

(Missile     project     development — Financial 
Times.  November  21.  1989) 
Consen 

[Development  of  Condor  2  missile  including 
dispatch  of  150  electronic  and  computer  spe- 
cialists to  Iraq— Kurier  (Austria).  May  13. 
1990] 

(Missile  Production  Plants— Stern.  April  6. 
1989] 
Consen  S.A. 

[Missile  technology— Financial  Times.  No- 
vember 21.  1990] 

[150  electronics  and  computer  engineers- 
NBC  News  June  30.  1989] 
Deslntec 

[Missile  technology — Financial  Times,  No- 
vember 21.  1989] 
Georg  Fischer 

[Casting  molds  and  machinery  for  cannon 
plant— Der  Spiegel.  July  11.  1990] 
Hilti 

[Tools   for  construction   of  Iraqi   aircraft 
bunkers — Le  Soir.  January  29.  1991] 
Institute  for  Advanced  Technology  (IFAT) 

(Major  contractor  missile  systems — FTofil. 
April  24.  1989) 
Luwa 

[Fire  protection  system  for  Iraqi  aircraft 
bunkers— Le  Soir,  January  29,  1991) 

[Nuclear,   chemical  and  biological  protec- 
tion systems  for  Iraqi  aircraft  bunkers — Le 
Soir.  January  29,  1991] 
Schmledemeccania  S.A 

[Gas  centrifuge   for   nuclear  material   en- 
richment-Die Tageszeltung  (Berlin).  August 
21.  1990) 
Schaeublin 

(Tools      for      nuclear      facility — Berliner 
Tagessplegel.  August  22.  1990) 
Von  Roll  Steelworks 

[Components  for  Dr.  Bull's  gun— The  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  August  26.  1990] 
Vufvaltunt  and  Flnancierung  (VUF)  .^G 

(Organizer  of  Iraqi  front  companies  and 
main  Iraqi  covert  arms  purchaser —Mednews. 
April  2.  1990) 

t.MTED  KINGDOM 

600  Group 

[Machine  tools  for  weapons  plants,  parent 
of  Colchester  Lathes — The  Sunday  Times  of 
London.  December  2.  1990) 
Allivane  International 

[Fuses  and  propellant  charges — The  Euro- 
pean. September  7.  1990) 
Astra  Holdings 

[Owner  of  PRB  of 
gun— AFP.  May  5.  1990] 
.A  vesta 

(Non-corrosive    steel 
planus — The   Sunday   Ti 
cember  16,  1990) 
Battenfeld 

[Machine   tools   for   fuse   factory— Tiempo. 
October  22,  1990: 
Berisford  Group 

(Machine  tools  for  cannon  factory,  parent 
of  Wickman  Bennett^-The  Sunday  Timies  of 
London.  December  2.  1990] 
BIMEC 

(Metal    treatment    for   tanKS-  The   Sunday 
Tim.ps  of  London.  Decemiber  2.  '.990] 
British  Aerospace 

[Rocket   propellant.  parent  of  Royal  Ordi- 
nance--The    Sunday    Times   of   London,    De- 
cem.ber  2.  1990) 
BS.A  Machine  Tools 

(.Machine   tools  for  m.issile   program  — BBC 
■■Panaroma".  September  3.  1990) 
Canira  Technical  Corp. 

(Iraqi  controlled  front  company— Simon 
Wiesentha!  Center  Mednews— October.  1990) 


Belgium— Dr     Bull' 


for    nuclear    weap<.>ns 
imies   of   London,    De- 


Colchester  Lathes 

(Machine    tools    for    weapons    plants— The 
Sunday  Times  of  London.  Decern.  t.er  2,  1990) 
D.G,  Jones  and  Partners 

[Design  of  bunker  barracks  and  command 
centers— The  Sun.  January  23.  1991] 
Eagle  Trust 

(Owner  of  Halesowen— London  Press  Asso- 
ciation. AprA  17   1990] 
Ewbank  Preece 

[Consultant  engineering  for  aircraft  bunk- 
ers—The Sun.  January  23.  1991] 
GTD  Partnership 

[Architecture    for    aircraft    bunkers — The 
Sun.  Januarv  23   1390] 
Halesowen 

(Parts  for  Dr  Bulls  gun— London  Press  As- 
sociation. April  17.  1990] 
International  Highway  Transport 

[Dr.  Bull's  gun— Ankara  TRT-T\',  Apr;',  2& 
1990) 
Magenetech 

[Computerized    testinc   equipm^ent   for   nu- 
clear weapons— The   Sunday   Times  of  Lon- 
don. Decem.ber  16.  1990; 
Matrix  Churchill 

(Precision  lathes  (comipany  cw-ned  by 
Iraq) — Financial  Times.  September  21    1989] 

(Owner      of     Matrix      Projects — Financial 
Times.  September  21.  1989] 
Matrix  Projects 

[Turnkey  project  frr  a  c;e  forging  plant — 
Financial  Times.  Septem.ber  21    1989] 
Meed  International 

[Iraqi-front  company  involved  in  purchase 
of  military  capable  mjachme  toe  :s-  BBC  Pan- 
orama, Septem.ber  3.  1990, 
Mivan  Overseas 

[Project    304X    construction    project    with 
possible  m.ilitary  use-- Financial  Tim.es    Sep- 
tember 7.  1990] 
Ordnance  Technologies 

[Detonatorsi— Washington    Times,    October 
4.  1990) 
Rascal  Radio 

[Battlefield   radios— The   P'unday  T^.mes  of 
London.  December  2.  1990' 
Rio  Tlnto  Zmc  Chem.icals 

(Precursors  for  chemical   weapons,   parent 
of  Alcolac  US -Regardies,  Novem.ber  199C 
Royal  Ordnance 

(Rocket  propellent— The  Sunday  T.mes  of 
London,  Decem.ber  2,  1990] 
Rusgon 

[Main   electrical    center   for   Iraq;   aircral't 
bunkers- Le  Soir,  January  21,  1991] 
Scott  Wilson  Kirpartnck  and  Partners 

[Design  of  aircraft  bunker?^- The  Sun,  Jan- 
uary 23.  19911 
Sheffield  Forgem.ast.ers 

[Barrel    for   Dr     Bulls   pun  — London   Press 
.Association.  April  12,  1990] 
SRC  Composites 

(Iraq  controlled  front  com.pany  — Financial 
Times.  April  17.  1990] 
Swift-Levick 

(Magnets  for  nuclear  weapons  plants — The 
.Sunday  Times  of  London  December  16,  1990] 
Thorn  EMI 

[Battlefield   radar— TTie    Sunday    Times   of 
London.  Decem.ber  2,  1990] 
Trade  and  Development  Group  TDG 

[Finance  carbon-tipped  machine  '^'o:  p.ant 
m  Iraq— .Mednews,  April  2,  1990] 
T.MG  Engineering 

[Iraqi    controlled    front    com.pany— Sim.on 
Wiesenthal  Center  Mednews — October    1990] 
Walter  Som.ers  LTD 

(Hydraulic  equipment  for  Dr    Bull's  gun — 
Wall  Street  Journal,  April  23.  1990] 
Wickman  Bennett 

[Machine  tJ>ols  for  cannon  factory  — TTie 
Sunday  Tim.es  of  London    Decem.ber  2,  1990) 
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AHB  Lummus  Crest 

[Ethylene  oxide— possible  mustard  gas  pre- 
cursor—The   WashlnBXon    Times.     April     27. 
1990] 
Al  Hadilail  Trading 

[Sarin    precursor    chemicals— BBC    "Pano- 
rama. '  February  2.  1987) 
Akolac  International 

[Chemical  precursors-  US  News  and  World 
Report.  June  i.  1990) 
Banc  o  National  del  Lavoro 
Italy  UnlU'd  StjiU>s 

(Atlantji    branch   financed   exporU   ($3   bil 
Horn  to  Ira.)     Financial  Times.  November  21. 
1969] 
Consarc 

(High      temperature      ovens— New      York 
Times.  July  16.  1990] 
Electronic  Asstxuates  Inc 

[Analog  processors— Mednews,  December 
17.  19901 

[Integrated  circuits  and  electronics  equip- 
ment used  at  SAAD  16— Mednews,  December 

17.  1990) 

(Supercomputer  for  Iraqi   research  center 
via  West  Germany— ABC  News.  September  7, 
1990] 
Glass  Incorporated  International 

(Glass-fiber    manufacturing    plant— Finan- 
cial Times.  September  21.  19891 
Hewlett-Packard.  Inc. 

(Personal  computers  for  Iraq  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission --Mednews.  December  17. 
1990) 

(Electronic    lest    equlpment^Washlngton 
Post.  May  3.  1989) 
Honeywell 

(Fuel  air  explosives— NBC  News.  November 
30.  1990) 
Hughes  Helcopters 

(Military-use    helicopters— Village    Voice. 
December  18.  1990) 
Industrial  Procurement  Corporation 

(Precursors       for       chemical       weapons— 
Regardles.  November.  1990] 
International  Imaging  Systems 

(Electronic  Imaging  and  photographic 
equlpment^Los  Angeles  Times.   September 

18.  1990) 

Nu  Kraft  Marcantlle  Co 

(Precusor      chemicals— The      New      York 
Times.  January  31.  1990) 
Product  Ingredient  Technology 

(Hydrogen  cyanide  and  production  equip- 
mentr— Dallas  Morning  News.  September  16. 
1990) 
Scientific— Atlanta 

(Telecommunications— Washington      Post. 
May  3.  1989] 
Sltlco 

[Iraqi    financed    front   company    for    VUF 
AG— Mednews.  April  2.  1990] 
Techalloy  Chemical  Corporation 

(Precursors       for       chemical       weapons— 
Regardles.  November.  1990) 
TektxonU.  Inc 

(Radio  spectrum  analyser— Mednews.  De- 
cember 17.  1990) 

(Computers  for  missile  research— Financial 
Times.  November  21.  1989) 

(Computer  graphic    terminal— Washington 
Post,  May  3.  1989] 
Thermo  Jarrell  Ash  Corp 

(Five  crates  of  machine  tools  for  vacuum 
spectrometer— DPA.  January  15.  1991) 
United  Steel  and  Strip  Corporation 

(Precursor    chemicals— New    York    Times. 
January  31.  1989) 
Veeco 

(Vacuum  pumps  and   bellows   for   nuclear 
weapons  plants— The  Sunday  Times  of  Lon- 
don, December  16.  1990) 
Wlltron  Co. 


(Electronic  test  and  measuring  equipment 
for  SAAD-16  flight  test  laboratory— 
Mednews.  December  17.  1990] 

[Scalar  analyzer  system— Washington 
Post,  May  3.  1989] 

All  Information  comes  from  published 
sources. 

•  Mr  HErNZ  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  support  for  this  bill 
renewing  the  K.xport  Administration 
Act.  which  is  identical  to  last  year's 
bill  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
As  Senators  know.  I  have  been  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  last  three  major 
rewrites  of  our  basic  export  control 
law-in  1979.  198»^,5.  and  1987  88.  either 
aa  chairman  or  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  jurisdication.  Last 
year,  while  no  lontjer  holding  either  po- 
sition. I  was  nonetheless  directly  in- 
volved in  crafting  the  final  product, 
and  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr  Sakbank.s).  the 
Senator  from  I't^ah  [Mr  Garn).  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr  Riegle] 
for  all  their  hard  work  in  working  out 
with  the  House  a  balanced  bill  that 
both  advances  the  cause  of  American 
exports  and  retains  controls  over  those 
critical  goods  and  technologies  that 
our  adversaries  could  see  against  us. 

Because  of  all  that  hard  work.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  particularly  dis- 
appointed when  the  President  chose 
not  to  sign  the  bill,  ignoring  the  70 
Senators  who  wrote  him  in  support  of 
It.  His  main  argument,  that  he  should 
not  be  required  by  law  to  impose  sanc- 
tions against  countries  that  have  actu- 
ally used  chemical  weapons— not  a  low 
threshold— makes  no  sense  as  a  matter 
of  policy  and  only  serves  to  signal  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  less 
than  steadfast  in  our  effort  to  halt  the 
proliferation  of  these  weapons.  His 
larger  assertion  that  the  bill  intrudes 
on  his  ability  to  conduct  foreign  policy 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  bill  regulates 
the  export  of  American  goods  and  tech- 
nology—authority which  falls  squarely 
within  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  authority  which  is,  there- 
by, reserved  to  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments In  this  bill  is  its  broadening  of 
control  regimes  to  include  missile 
technology  and  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  within  a  framework  consist- 
ent with  thai  already  in  operation  for 
exports  of  critical  technology 

These  additions  to  our  control  re- 
gime are  an  effort  to  deal  with  a  con- 
sistent manner  with  the  new  political 
and  military  realities  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Peisian  Gulf.  The  former 
events— the  literal  disappearance  of 
the  Communist  bloc— have  forced  us  to 
redefine  who  the  enemy  is  and  have  en- 
abled us  to  permit  substantial  liberal- 
ization of  controls  to  those  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  that  are  lesser  strate- 
gic threats. 

The  latter  events— the  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait  and  the  past  use  and  threat- 
ened future  use  of  chemical  weapons- 
have  forced  us  to  reappraise  both  the 


Identify  and  nature  of  the  enemy  and 
to  broaden  the  base  of  our  control 
structure  to  include  these  other  kinds 
of  means  of  destruction. 

With  respect  to  Eastern  Europe,  the 
bill  reflects  the  recently  achieved  great 
success  for  US  national  security  ex- 
port control  policy  and  the  American 
exporting  community  at  the  Cocom 
high  level  meeting  last  June,  and  it  di- 
rects the  administration  to  propose  in 
Cocom  certain  further  liberalizations 
in  the  computer  and  telecommuni- 
cations areas 

.\t  the  June  Cocom  meeting,  the  17 
nations  that  participate  announced 
that  they  had  agreed  to  a  significant 
reduction  of  controls  to  the  emerging 
democracies  of  central  and  E^astern  Eu- 
rope. Poland.  Hungary,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, along,  obviously,  with  the 
former  German  Democratic  Republic, 
stand  to  benefit  immediately  from  this 
historic  agreement.  Substantial  liber- 
alization is  occurring,  particularly  in 
the  critical  categories  of  machine 
tools,  computers,  and  telecommuni- 
cations. In  the  latter  case,  we  will  now 
permit  the  export  of  exactly  the  kind 
of  sophisticated  common  channel 
switching  equipment  and  other  tech- 
nology that  will  permit  these  countries 
to  move  their  telephone  systems  into 
the  20th  century,  not  to  mention  the 
21st— the  most  basic  requirement  for  a 
modern  economy. 

With  respect  to  computers,  we  will 
now  be  able  to  export  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope at  a  level  substantially  higher 
than  what  has  previously  been  per- 
mitted to  go  to  China. 

The  Cocom  agreement  and  the  fur- 
ther steps  authorized  by  this  bill  affirm 
what  so  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have 
been  saying  since  the  political  revolu- 
tions of  1989  rocked  Eastern  Europe: 
The  cold  war  is  over  and  U,S.  policy 
should  reflect  that  fact. 

In  particular,  this  liberalization  will 
play  a  critical  role  In  modernizing  the 
Eastern  Europe  economies.  That  is  of 
great  interest  to  me,  because  last 
spring  I  led  a  Senate  delegation  there. 
During  our  visit,  the  four  of  us — Sen- 
ators Gahn,  Chafee.  Bond,  and  my- 
sell— were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  word  "democracy"  in 
the  region  and  the  rapid  movement  to- 
ward adopting  such  Western  values  and 
principles  as  freedoms  of  speech, 
thought,  worship,  free  elections,  and 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  we  were 
convinced  of  the  irreversibility  of 
those  changes 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  well 
aware  of  the  fragility  of  these  new  gov- 
ernments because  of  the  economic  cri- 
ses they  face.  While  the  ultimate  bur- 
den of  economic  progress  and  reorga- 
nization must  be  on  those  governments 
themselves,  there  Is  a  great  deal  the 
West  can  do  to  help  out.  We  have  begun 
that  process  In  the  SEED  legislation 
enacted  In  1989.  and  I  hope  in  future 
SEED  II   legislation  as  well,   but   the 
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most  useful  form  of  Western  assistance 
will  come  from  our  private  sector  in 
the  form  of  investment  and  joint  ven- 
tures. 

Making  such  investment,  however, 
inevitably  depends  on  our  ability  to 
transfer  the  sophisticated  technology 
needed  to  modernize  these  creaky 
economies.  This  legislation  opens  the 
door  to  this  opportunity. 

The  deepest  meaning  of  this  bill, 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  the 
elusive  level  playing  field  has  been 
achieved.  U.S.  firms,  particularly  those 
in  the  most  advanced  technologies  I 
mentioned— telecommunications,  com- 
puters, and  machine  tools— will  be  able 
to  compete  without  the  unilateral  re- 
strictions that  had  inhibited  not  only 
the  transfer  of  technology  to  Eastern 
Europe,  but  more  importantly,  our 
ability  to  compete  in  seeking  markets 
for  private  direct  investment. 

This  bill,  as  well  as  the  June  Cocom 
agreement,  also  reflect  the  wisdom  of 
those  in  the  United  States  Congress 
who  have  disagreed  with  the  adminis- 
tration's initial  impulse  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  relaxation  of  controls  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union 
will  benefit  by  the  agreement  in 
Cocom;  once  an  item  is  decontrolled,  it 
is  gone,  and  approximately  one-third  of 
the  categories  on  the  list  should  have 
been  decontrolled  by  the  end  of  last 
summer  The  completion  of  negotia- 
tions on  a  smaller  core  list  that  will 
form  the  basis  for  future  controls  will 
H.]»o  mean  further  decontrol  for  the  So- 
viet Union 

Even  under  the  core  list,  however, 
there  will  still  be  many  sensitive  items 
controlled  by  Cocom.  thereby  attesting 
for  the  need  for  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  organization.  These  sen- 
sitive technologies.  he  they 
supercomputers,  laser  technologies,  ad- 
vanced telecommunications,  naviga- 
tion and  avionics  systems,  marine 
technology,  and  propul.sion  systems,  to 
name  but  a  few.  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
time,  and  the.v  continue  to  be  pro- 
tected in  this  bill 

I  will  grant  that  the  remarkable 
'  hangcs  m  Eastern  Europe  have  been 
made  possible  in  no  small  measure  by 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  new  policies.  But 
they  have  not  been  matched  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  For  all  that  it  means  in 
concept,  perestroika  has  so  far  brought 
little  gain  to  Soviet  citizens,  and  the 
backtracking  of  liberalization  there  as 
well  as  the  outright  suppression  taking 
place  in  the  Baltic  States  make  clear 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  consider 
further  liberalization  for  the  Soviet 
Union 

As  I  mentioned  initially.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  other  important  element  of 
this  bill  is  its  recognition  of  the  grow- 
ing complexity  and  diversity  of  the  po- 
litical landscape  made  evident  by  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  As  the  secu- 
rity  threat   from   the  Communist  bloc 


recedes.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  threat 
from  other  sources  is  Increasing  as 
other  nations  seek  to  acquire  chemical, 
biological,  or  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
means  to  deliver  them.  This  is  a  pro- 
foundly destabilizing  development,  and 
we  have  already  seen  Its  consequences 
in  such  nations  as  Libya  and  Iraq. 

For  that  reason,  this  bill  contains 
provisions  on  missile  technology  and 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  that 
would  set  up  both  a  clear  licensing  re- 
gime and  a  set  of  sanctions  on  coun- 
tries and  companies  that  do  not  co- 
operate in  limiting  proliferation  With 
respect  to  companies,  both  these  titles. 
which  are  based  on  bills  Senator  Dole 
and  I  introduced  early  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, track  closely  the  language  we 
have  already  enacted  into  law  in  the 
1988  trade  bill  providing  sanctions  for 
companies  that  violate  Cocom  con- 
trols. 

Taken  together,  all  these  provisions 
provide  a  complete,  symmetrical  con- 
trol and  sanctions  regime  for  goods  and 
technology  that  would  have  a  pro- 
foundly destabilizing  effect  were  they 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible 
parties  in  the  world.  This  will  rep- 
resent a  marked  improvement  over  the 
patchwork  control  structure  under 
which  we  presently  operate. 

Instead,  what  we  have,  thanks  to  the 
President's  veto,  is  export  control  by 
emergency  decree.  The  President  has 
employed  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act  [lEEPA].  a  stat- 
ute intended  for  very  different  pur- 
poses, to  give  himself  the  authority  to 
run  an  export  control  program  without 
congressional  sanction.  Those  of  us  in- 
volved in  this  bill  heard  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  months  about  this  bill's  un- 
constitutional limitations  on  the 
President's  authority  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy.  In  most  cases,  those  claims 
go  far  beyond  anything  I  have  heard 
from  the  other  four  Presidents  who 
have  held  office  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. 

Most  of  this  bill  deals  with  foreign 
trade — exports  and  imports— and  the 
Constitution  is  explicit  in  reserving  au- 
thority to  regulate  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  to  the  Congress.  I  have 
for  years  resisted  various  administra- 
tions' efforts  to  redefine  trade  policy  as 
foreign  policy  in  order  to  expand  the 
range  of  the  President's  authority,  and 
I  object  to  that  tactic  with  respect  to 
this  bill  as  well.  The  bill  already  recog- 
nizes that  this  line  can  be  difficult  to 
draw,  and  we  did  our  very  best  in  try- 
ing to  work  out  with  the  administra- 
tion and  the  House  a  fair  resolution  of 
these  differences. 

In  our  business,  of  course.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, nobody  gets  a  whole  loaf,  and  this 
bill  is  no  exception.  It  certianly  does 
not  contain  everything  I  want,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  does  not  contain  ev- 
erything the  President  wants.  It  is. 
however,  a  fair  compromise,  and  I  hope 
that   this   time   around   the    President 


will  see  its  wisdom  and  allow  it  to  be- 
come law. 

On  that  note.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
close  by  commending  this  bill  both  tc 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  President.  It 
is  a  sound  bill  and  a  balanced  one.  It 
deserves  our  support.* 


By  Mr   McCONNELL: 
S.  321.  A  bill  to  establish  a  law  en- 
forcement officers'  bill  of  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

L.^W  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  continue  to  fight  the  war  against 
Iraq,  we  must  not  forget  the  war  at 
home  against  drug  abuse  and  crime 

This  war  is  being  fought  by  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  officers.  For 
these  brave  men  and  women,  who  risk 
their  lives  every  day  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens,  there  is  no  peace  summit 
in  sight.  There  is  no  negotiating  with 
an  enemy  fed  on  drugs  and  greed  and 
violence. 

While  we  should  be  standing  behind 
our  police  officers — in  the  same  way  we 
stand  behind  our  troops — these  police 
officers  face  regular  investigations  into 
their  finances  and  professional  con- 
duct, usually  at  the  behest  of  some  re- 
cently arrested  street  criminal  looking 
for  payback 

Such  investigations  often  have  no 
safeguards  to  protect  the  police  offi- 
cer's civil  rights  or  reputation,  they 
operate  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy  that 
adds  to  the  officer's  stress;  and  they 
are  invariably  humiliating.  This  is  a 
rude  slap  m  the  face  to  the  officers  who 
work  diligently  and  honestly  to  protect 
our  safety. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  addresses 
some  of  the  concerns  I  have  heard  from 
law  enforcement  officers  in  Kentucky. 

This  bill,  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers' bill  of  rights,  allows  police  offi- 
cers to  engage  in.  or  refrain  from,  po- 
litical activity.  It  protects  officers 
from  abusive  investigations  and  inter- 
rogations. And  it  provides  police  offi- 
cers certain  basic  rights  in  connection 
with  disciplinary  actions.  At  a  mini- 
mum, police  officers  ought  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  rights  we  all  cherish, 
particularly  the  right  of  due  process. 

.My  remarks  on  the  law  enforcement 
officers  bill  of  rights  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  an  explanation  of  the 
central  role  played  by  the  Jefferson 
County  and  Louisville  Lodges  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  in  securing 
my  Senate  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

The  Kentucky  FOP  Lodges,  and  in 
particular  Lodges  6  and  14,  have  been 
tremendously  active  in  advancing  the 
legislative  agenda  of  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police.  Each  year,  dur- 
ing the  Annual  Peace  Officers'  Memo- 
rial Day.  the  national  trustee  of  the 
Kentucky  FOP  visits  my  Washington 
office  with  a  delegation  of  officers  from 
throughout  my  State. 
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The  Kentucky  national  trustee  al- 
ways are  amonR  the  best  informed,  best 
prepared  advocates  I  have  encountered 
on  CapiUl  Hill.  They  know  the  con- 
cerns of  the  man  and  woman  on  the 
beat,  because  they  are  police  officers 
themselves.  Further,  they  are  familiar 
with  each  item  on  their  lefrlslatlve 
agenda,  and  their  presentations  always 
are  to  the  point.  Finally,  they  under- 
stand the  limitations  and  delays  of  the 
legrislative  process,  and  try  to  work 
with  their  elected  Representatives  in 
Washington. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  Jefferson 
County  and  Louisville  FOP  Lodges  ap- 
proached me  last  year  on  the  law  en- 
forcement officers'  bill  of  rights,  they 
explained  their  concerns  so  persua- 
sively that  I  felt  compelled  to  intro- 
duce legislation  in  the  Senate  to  rem- 
edy the  problem. 

It  meant  a  lot  to  me  that  these  offi- 
cers were  speaking  from  experience. 
They  also  worked  with  me  in  refining 
the  language,  and  have  offered  to  help 
me  get  this  bill  passed  into  law.  where 
It  belongs.  Therefore,  a  lot  of  the  credit 
for  this  legislation  belongs  to  Ken- 
tucky's high-profile  FOP  Lodges,  espe- 
cially Lodges  6  and  14 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  add  a  per- 
sonal note  of  thanks  to  Ray  Franklin, 
president  of  Lodge  6.  Denis  Spalding, 
president  of  Lodge  14.  Mike  Hettich. 
national  FOP  trustee  for  Kentucky. 
Verlin  Flaherty,  former  national  FOP 
trustee.  Ralph  Orms.  president  of  the 
Kentucky  State  FOP.  and  Rod  Mllburn. 
for  all  of  their  work  on  behalf  of  police 
officers  throughout  the  country  I  owe 
you  all  my  heartfelt  thanks,  and  so  do 
your  fellow  police  officers  • 

By  Mr  HELMS: 
S.  322.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  require  a  S-per- 
cent  reduction  in  certain  assistance 
under  that  act  to  a  law  enforcement 
agency  unless  such  agency  has  in  effect 
a  binding  enforcement  officers  bill  of 
rights,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

LAW  ENFORTKMKNT  OKKICERa'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I'm  in- 
troducing today  what  I  believe  Sen- 
ators will  agree  is  an  extremely  signifi- 
cant piece  of  legislation  The  Law  En- 
forcement Officers'  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is 
almost  identical  to  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  year. 

Mr  President,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers across  America  face  great  chal- 
lenges every  day  as  they  fight  the  war 
against  crime  and  drugs.  They  are  on 
the  front  line,  their  lives  are  in  con- 
stant jeopardy  All  of  us  owe  them  our 
gratitude  and  our  respect 

Congress  can  emphasize  that  respect 
by  making  certain  that  the  rights  of 
law  enforcement  officers  are  protected 
when  the  going  gets  rough.  The  Law 
enforcement  Officers  Bill  of  Rights 
would    guarantee    that    police    officers 


will   be   treated  fairly  during  any   in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  President,  too  oaen  law  enforce- 
ment officers  lose  their  jobs  for  frivo- 
lous reasons^or  for  no  reason  at  all. 
For  example,  an  officer  may  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  a  superior.  Fur- 
thermore, many  small  law  enforcement 
agencies  do  not  have  a  formal  proce- 
dure for  conducting  inquiries. 

This  bill  sets  minimum  procedures 
for  inquiries  and  grants  law  enforce- 
ment officers  certain  minimum  rights 
during  that  process. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  differs  only 
slightly  from  a  similar  bill  introduced 
in  the  House  last  year.  Last  year.  I  ad- 
justed a  few  provisions  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  chiefs  of  police  groups  who 
expressed  some  minor  concerns.  As  was 
the  case  last  year,  I  have  attempted  to 
address  these  concerns  in  my  bill, 
while  assuring  police  officers  of  certain 
minimum  rights.  I  believe  a  careful 
balance  has  been  achieved. 

First,  my  bill  requires  that  only  5 
percent  of  law  enforcement  grants  be 
withheld  from  a  State  until  it  imple- 
ments a  Law  Enforcement  Officers"  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  McConnell  bill  requires 
withholding  20  percent. 

Second,  my  bill  does  not  preempt  ex- 
isting State  laws  that  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  bill. 

Third,  the  sections  on  political  activ- 
ity and  public  legal  assistance  for  civil 
suits  have  been  deleted. 

Fourth,  the  bill  adds  a  section  requir- 
ing that  policemen  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  The  procedures 
for  such  a  hearing  are  left  up  to  the 
States.  This  strengthens  the  protection 
afforded  the  law  enforcement  officer 

Fifth,  the  bill  allows  the  States  to 
decide  that  this  bill  of  rights  does  not 
apply  to  summary  punishment  or 
emergency  suspensions  that  do  not  re- 
sult in  dismissal,  demotion,  transfer, 
or  similar  action.  These  provisions 
track  similar  provisions  in  a  Maryland 
statute 

Sixth,  my  bill  does  not  include  a  sec- 
tion on  the  disclosure  of  finances.  I  felt 
that  each  State  should  be  allowed  to 
decide  how  to  deal  with  that  particular 
issue. 

Finally,  we  define  law  enforcement 
officers  as  sworn  officers  of  a  public 
agency— or  allow  each  State  to  use  its 
definition. 

Mr  President.  I  am  confident  that 
these  changes  address  most,  if  not  all. 
of  the  concerns  of  the  chiefs  of  police, 
while  still  providing  policemen  the 
necessary  minimum  rights. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr 
PACKWfJKlD.      Mrs       Kasseb.\um. 

Mr.  JEFKORUs.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr 
Simpson.      Mr       Adams.      Mr. 

,\KAKA.    Mr     WIRTH.    Mr     BtNGA 
MAN.    Mr      BHAOI-EY.    Mr.    Bun- 
DICK.   Mr    ChaN.STON.   Mr     DOtlD. 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr  Gore.  Mr    Har- 

KIN.     Mr.     HOLLING.S.     Mr.     KEN- 


NEDY. Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  KoHL,  Mr. 
LAtJTENBERG,     Mr      LEAfH'.     Mr 

Levin.    Mr.    MhrrzENBAi'M.    .Ms. 

MnCULSKI.     Mr.     MOYNIHAN.     Mr. 

Pell,    Mr    Riegi.e.    Mr    Robb. 
Mr.         Simon.         and         Mr. 

WELLSTONE): 
S.  323.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  en- 
sure that  pregnant  women  receiving  as- 
sistance under  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  are  provided  with 
information  and  counseling  regarding 
their  pregnancies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

TrrLE  X  PREGNANCY  COUNSELING  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  the  title  X. 
Pregnancy  Counseling  Act  of  1991. 

When  title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  was  enacted  20  years  ago. 
its  stated  goal  was  to  provide  quality 
family  planning  and  health  care  serv- 
ices to  low-income  women  who  would 
otherwise  have  little  or  no  access  to 
such  services.  The  original  authors  of 
title  X  made  it  clear  that  Federal  sup- 
port for  family  planning  excluded  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  finance  abor- 
tions. Section  1008  of  title  X  states: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  in  programs  where  abor- 
tion Is  a  method  of  family  planning 

The  General  Accounting  Office  and  32 
HHS  Inspector  General  Audits  have 
certified  that  the  prohibitions  encom- 
passed in  section  1008  are  being  adhered 
to.  that  title  X  funds  are  not  being 
used  to  pay  for  abortions.  Thus,  let  me 
make  it  clear  from  the  start  that  the 
debate  on  this  issue  is  not.  and  should 
not  be.  about  whether  title  X  funds 
should  be  used  to  pay  for  abortions,  be- 
cause recipients  of  title  X  funds  are  not 
using  those  funds  to  finance  abortions 
This  legislation  does  not  change  this 
provision  in  any  way 

Prior  to  1981.  the  title  X  guidelines 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  did  not  ad- 
dress directly  the  issue  of  whether  fam- 
ily planning  providers  should  counsel  a 
woman  with  an  unintended  pregnancy. 
at  her  request,  about  all  of  her  legal 
and  medical  options,  including  preg- 
nancy termination.  In  1981.  however. 
HHS  issued  guidelines  for  the  title  X 
program  which  provided  clear  direction 
on  this  issue.  These  1981  guidelines 
read  as  follows; 

Grantees  must  provide  pregnancy  diag- 
nosis and  counseling  to  all  clients  In  need  of 
this  service.  Pregnancy  testing  Is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  reasons  for  an  Initial  visit  to 
the  family  planning  facility,  particularly  by 
adolescents  It  is  therefore  Important  to  use 
this  occasion  as  an  entry  point  for  providing 
education  and  counseling  about  family  plan- 
ning 
The  1981  guidelines  go  on  to  say: 
Pregnant  women  should  be  offered  infor- 
mation and  counseling  regarding  their  preg- 
nancies Those  requesting  information  on  op- 
tions for  the  management  of  an  unintended 
pregnancy    are    to    be    given    non  directive 


counseling     on     the     following     alternative 
courses  of  action,  and  referral  upon  request: 

Prenatal  care  and  delivery: 

Infant  care,  foster  care,  or  adoption;  and 

Pregnancy  termination. 

Thus.  HHS  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  family  planning  providers  were  to 
provide  women  who  seek  information 
about  how  to  manage  an  unintended 
pregnancy  with  nondirective  and 
noncoercive  counseling  regarding  all 
available  legal  and  medical  options. 

In  1988.  in  an  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious reversal  of  policy.  HHS  promul- 
gated new  regulations  on  this  issue. 
The  1988  title  X  regulations  prohibit 
clinics  receiving  title  X  funds  from 
counseling  or  making  referrals  on  abor- 
tion. 

Mr  President,  these  new  regulations 
are  bad  policy  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  they  conflict  with  the  profes- 
sional ethics  and  guidelines  of  major 
medical  organizations,  including  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  College  of  Obstetricians  and 
Gynecologists,  which  insist  on  the  pa- 
tient's right  to  full  information  and 
self-determination. 

Second,  the  regulations  place  health 
care  professionals  at  risk  for  medical 
malpractice  Physicians  have  already 
been  held  liable  by  the  Supreme  Court 
for  failing  to  provide  complete  infor- 
mation to  a  patient  about  his  or  her 
medical  condition  and  medical  options. 

Third,  the  regulations  create  a  two- 
tiered  health  care  system  where  low-in- 
come women  receive  more  limited  care 
and  information  from  federally  funded 
clinics  than  women  who  can  afford  pri- 
vate health  care  services.  Women  who 
seek  private  consultation  about  how  to 
manage  an  unintended  pregnancy  will 
be  provided  with  information  about  all 
their  legal  and  medical  options,  includ- 
ing abortion.  If  a  private  physician 
does  not  condone  abortion,  he  or  she 
will  likely  refer  the  patient  to  a  physi- 
cian or  counselor  who  can  comfortably 
address  the  topic. 

The  title  X  regulations  issued  in  1988 
not  only  bar  family  planning  providers 
from  mentioning  abortion,  they  bar 
physicians  and  counselors  in  title  X 
clinics  from  even  referring  a  woman 
who  asks  about  abortion  to  another 
physician  or  provider  that  could  ad- 
dress her  questions. 

Fourth,  the  regulations  would  com- 
pel family  planning  providers  to  choose 
between  offering  only  Government  ai>- 
proved  information  to  pregnant 
women,  or  foregoing  Federal  funds.  As 
more  clinics  forego  Federal  funds  in 
order  to  avoid  these  restrictive  regula- 
tions and  the  possible  result  of  in- 
creased exposure  to  medical  mal- 
practice, fewer  low-income  women  will 
receive  critical  family  planning  serv- 
ices. Further,  while  title  X  funds  often 
comprise  a  relatively  small  piercentage 
of  a  clinic's  total  revenues,  the  regula- 
tions prohibit  family  planning  coun- 
selors and  physicians  from  discussing 


abortion  as  a  legal  and  medical  option 
with  all  of  the  clinic's  patients,  even 
those  who  are  not  receiving  services 
under  the  title  X  program. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point,  Mr. 
President.  In  my  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  virtually  all  title  X  funds  go  to 
community  health  centers 

Thundermist  Community  Health  Cen- 
ter receives  approximately  $27,000  in 
title  X  funds.  The  total  number  of  fam- 
ily planning  patients  served  at 
Thundermist  Health  Center  is  1,600,  Of 
those  1,600,  only  216  patients  are  sub- 
sidized by  title  X  funds.  Nevertheless, 
the  new  title  X  regulations  would  force 
Thundermist  to  refrain  from  providing 
information  regarding  all  legal  and 
medical  options  to  all  1.600  patients. 
even  though  1.383  are  non-title  X  pa- 
tients. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  regulations. 
Thundermist  Community  Health  Cen- 
ter, and  other  family  planning  provid- 
ers, must  choose  between  foregoing  al- 
ready limited  title  X  funding  or  com- 
plying with  the  regulations  which  will 
result  in  increased  risk  of  medical  li- 
ability and  the  forced  provision  of  in- 
complete information  to  a  woman 
seeking  advice  about  her  health  care. 

Fifth,  if  family  planning  providers 
were  to  opt  out  of  title  X  on  a  large 
scale,  the  health  of  low-income  women 
would  be  compromised,  and  the  number 
of  unintended  pregnancies  and  abor- 
tions would  increase.  The  title  X  fam- 
ily planning  program  currently  pro- 
vides services  to  almost  5  million 
women,  including  1.5  million  teenagers 
Nonetheless,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  31  million  women  remain  at  nsk 
of  an  unwanted  pregnancy.  It  is  also  es- 
timated that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
family  planning  services,  the  American 
taxpayer  saves  $4  in  health  and  welfare 
costs.  It  is  imperative  that  we  continue 
to  serve  as  many  women  as  possible 
under  the  family  planning  program. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  when  the 
new  regulations  went  into  effect  in 
March  1988.  lawsuits  against  HHS  were 
filed  in  Federal  district  courts  in  Colo- 
rado. Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 
Two  circuit  courts  were  split  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  title  X  regula- 
tions, and  the  case  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  where  oral  arguments 
have  already  been  heard.  A  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  is  expected  this 
spring. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  find  that  the  1988 
regulations  are  unconstitutional,  and 
will  overturn  them.  However,  in  the 
event  that  the  Court  rules  in  favor  of 
HHS.  I  will  push  for  enactment  of  the 
Title  X  Pregnancy  Counseling  Act  of 
1991.  This  legislation  would  codify  the 
1981  HHS  guidelines  and  nullify  the 
prohibition  against  abortion  counsel- 
ing as  contained  in  the  1988  regula- 
tions. Simply  put.  this  legislation  will 
allow  family  planning  providers  to  pro- 
vide information  about  how  to  manage 


an  unintended  pregnancy  to  a  woman 
seeking  such  information.  Such  coun- 
seling will  include  information  about 
the  entire  range  of  legal,  medical  op- 
tions, not  just  those  currently  sanc- 
tioned by  HHS. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  cosponsored  by  31 
of  my  colleagues.  Last  year.  I  offered  it 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
title  X  reauthorization  legislation  and 
it  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  62-36.  So. 
you  can  see.  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
support  for  this  bill.  The  Congress  in- 
tended in  title  X  to  expand— not 
limit — access  to  health  care  for  poor 
women,  and  the  Congress  will  not 
stand  by  while  its  intent  is  ignored 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  abortion  is 
legal  in  this  country,  information 
about  it  should  not  be  denied  to  low-in- 
come women  simply  because  they  can- 
not afford  private  health  care  services 
This  is  a  health  care  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  an  abortion  rights  issue  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  honor  the  right 
of  a  woman  to  complete  information 
about  her  health  care,  regardless  of  her 
financial  circumstances.* 
•  .Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  Senator 
Chafee  and  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues, both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican, to  introduce  the  Pregnancy 
Counseling  Act  of  1991 

Most  Senators  are  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  this  legislation.  In  the  101st 
Congress  the  Senate  voted  63  to  35  in 
favor  of  the  so-called  gag  rule  amend- 
ment to  the  Title  X  Reauthorization 
Act.  That  amendment  would  have  over- 
turned regulations  which  preclude  title 
X  family  planning  clinics  from  discuss- 
ing all  of  a  pregnant  woman's  medical 
options  with  her.  Unfortunately,  the 
Title  X  Reauthorization  Act  was  not 
enacted  by  the  101st  Congress  The 
Pregnancy  Counseling  Act  will  give  the 
Senate  another  opixirtunity  to  restore 
title  X  regulations  which  reflect  the 
will  of  the  Congress. 

Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act.  enacted  m  1970.  provides  for  fam- 
ily planning  for  low-income  people  in 
the  United  States.  Title  X  has  been 
enormously  effective,  far  beyond  our 
expectations.  It  has  served  approxi- 
mately 5  million  women  each  year, 
providing  them  with  family  planning 
information  and  services.  The  cost  ben- 
efit of  these  services  has  been  tremen- 
dous. 

Pursuant  to  the  original  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  1970.  title  X  funds  may  not 
be  used,  and  have  never  been  used,  to 
pay  for  abortions.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  repeat- 
edly affirmed  that  title  X  providers  are 
in  full  compliance  with  this  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  problem  addressed  by  the  Preg- 
nancy Counseling  Act  is  not  the  title  X 
program  itself,  which  has  performed  in 
stellar  fashion.  The  problem  is  admin- 
istrative   regulations    promulgated    in 
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1988  which  contravene  concessional  in- 
tent in  a  critical  area  of  the  title  X 
pro(fram. 

The  original  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices regulations  stated  that  title  X 
funded  clinics  should  offer  pregnant 
women  nondirective  counseling  on  all 
of  their  options:  prenatal  care,  infant 
care,  foster  care  of  adoption,  and  preg- 
nancy termination.  In  1988.  HHS 
changed  the  regulations  so  that  medi- 
cal providers  that  receive  title  X  funds 
are  prohibited  from  discussing  abortion 
or  providing  any  abortion  information 
to  their  patients.  The  regulations  vio- 
late the  intent  of  Congress,  which  has 
defeated  numerous  attempts  to  put 
similar  prohibitions  into  law.  The  in- 
tent of  Congress  is  reflected  in  the 
original  HHS  regulations  which  en- 
courage counseling  on  all  options. 

The  current  HHS  regulations  do  not 
even  allow  information  about  preg- 
nancy termination  in  cases  of  rape,  in- 
cest, fetal  deformity,  or  where  the  life 
or  health  of  the  woman  may  be  endan- 
gered by  the  pregnancy  The  regula- 
tions even  apply  to  women  who  pay  for 
all  or  part  of  their  health  care,  but  who 
happen  to  choose  a  clinic  which  re- 
ceives title  X  funds.  The  rules  create  a 
two- tiered  health  care  system  with 
women  receiving  more  limited  care  and 
information  from  federally  funded  clin- 
ics than  women  who  pursue  private 
health  services. 

The  present  prohibitions  place  health 
care  professionals  at  risk  of  commit- 
ting medical  malpractice.  A  number  of 
courts  have  found  doctors  liable  who 
fail  to  inform  patients  of  alternatives 
or  who  do  not  advise  pregnant  women 
when  there  are  risks  of  fetal  deformity 

The  Senate  has  already  spoken  on 
this  matter:  It  is  time  to  undo  the  in- 
justice. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  enacting  into  law  the  Pregnancy 
Counseling  Act  of  1991  • 


By  Mr  HEINZ: 
S  32.")  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
theatre  of  operations:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

fJCEMlTiON  OF  CERTAIN  ARMED  FORCES 
MEMBEH.S  KKOM  DIT^'  l.N  THE  PERSIAN  GILK 

Mr  HKINZ  Mr  President,  as  many 
in  this  Chamber  will  recall,  during 
World  War  II  ami  in  other  conflicts,  the 
parents  of  this  country  have  benefited 
from  what  has  been  called  the  sole  sur- 
vivor regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  These  regulations  were  cre- 
ated and  refined  during  and  after  World 
War  II.  and  provided  for  the  removal 
from  comhat  and  Imminent  danger  of 
anyone  whose  other  siblings  had  been 
killed  in  battle. 

Today,  however,  we  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation  than  In  World  War  II 
or  the  Korean  war  We  have  a  volunteer 
army.  In  which  there  are  many  single 
parents,  and  couples  who  are  parents  of 
minor  children,  serving  in  the  military 


And  with  the  growth  of  that  military, 
in  which  we  have  families  with  both 
parents  in  uniform,  these  regulations 
have  in  part  been  adjusted  to  take  into 
account  these  changes  and  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  surviving  spouse 
should  the  other  be  killed.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
still  a  very  serious  gap  in  our  policy  re- 
garding military  families,  for  there  is 
still  no  restriction  against  assigning 
both  parents,  or  single  parents,  to  the 
Desert  Storm  theater. 

This,  In  my  view,  is  creating  a  situa- 
tion of  unnecessary  risk  and  certainly 
extreme  and  very  grave  anxiety  for  the 
minor  children  of  military  families. 

Today  I  am  proposing  legislation 
which  would  expand  on  the  sole  survi- 
vor reg  ilations.  Just  as  we  once  sought 
to  protect  parents  from  the  loss  of  all 
their  children,  which  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  sole  survivor  regula- 
tions, so  we  must  have  appropriate  pro- 
tection for  young  children  who  might 
otherwise  lose.  In  war,  both  parents  or 
their  only  parent. 

The  Desert  Storm  area  is  under  the 
threat  of  missiles  and  aircraft  that 
could  not  only  attack  our  men  on  the 
front,  as  they  did  within  the  last  24  or 
36  hours,  but,  as  we  have  also  seen,  at- 
tack civilians  and  support  personnel 
throughout  the  theater  and  the  Middle 
East  The  threat  includes  not  just  con- 
ventional weapons,  but  unconventional 
weapons  such  as  chemical  and  gas  war- 
fare, disease  spread  by  biological  weap- 
ons, and  even  possibly  crude  nuclear 
weapons.  We  have  to  ensure  that  we 
make  appropriate  provisions  for  those 
parents  or  single  parents  who  wish  to 
be  assigned  to  other  military  duties 
where  both  are  currently  assigned  to 
potentially  deadly  hazard  and  duty. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because 
only  one  bomb  or  missile  loaded  with 
anthrax,  one  missile  carrying  nerve  gas 
or  nuclear  debris,  could  in  a  single  mo- 
ment leave  only  an  orphaned  child,  or 
many  orphaned  children. 

Consider  the  example  of  the  May 
family  of  Ambridge.  PA.  Eleven  weeks 
ago.  Army  reservist  Claudiann  May 
gave  birth  to  a  baby  girl.  Brittani 
Brlttani's  dad.  Sgt.  Jeffrey  May.  could 
not  be  there  to  welcome  his  new  daugh- 
ter, because  he.  like  many  other  young 
fathers,  has  been  serving  in  Saudi  Ara^ 
bia  on  the  front  for  the  past  5  month.s 
Soon  after  Brittani  was  born.  Mrs.  May 
was  activated  and  assigned  to  a  base  in 
San  Francisco,  where  she  might  next 
have  been  readied  for  deployment  to 
the  gulf.  The  Mays  have  been  asked  to 
make  a  great  sacrifice  by  leaving  their 
newborn  daughter.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
find  It  unconscionable  that  we  have  no 
provisions  in  place  to  assure  that 
young  Brittani  cannot  be  made  an  or- 
phan before  she  ever  knows  her  par- 
ents. 

I  realize  that  many  will  point  out 
that  our  military  is  a  volunteer  mili- 


tary, and  that  our  troops  were  aware  of 

the  risks  when  they  joined.  That  argu- 
ment is  unassailable  among  adults.  Mr. 
President,  but  it  Is  of  little  comfort  to 
vulnerable  children  faced  with  the  loss 
of  their  family.  Few.  I  think,  could 
have  foreseen  a  war  of  the  scale  of  the 
effort  against  Iraq,  in  which  both 
mother  and  father  would  find  them- 
selves in  areas  of  Imminent  danger.  It 
IS  hardly  just  or  equitable  that  we  pun- 
ish our  volunteers  by  pitting  the  call  of 
duty  against  the  needs  of  our  children. 

This  legislation,  where  single  or  di- 
vorced parents  are  concerned,  refers 
only  to  cases  where  there  is  no  other 
natural  parent,  or  where  that  parent 
has  been  deemed  unfit  to  take  custody 
of  the  child.  The  waiver  I  am  proposing 
would  not  apply  to  cases  where  there  is 
another  fit  parent  or  alternative  guard- 
ian, and  I  would  leave  It  to  the  Defense 
Department  to  ascertain  and  adju- 
dicate such  CAses. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  micromanage  the  manpower  policy 
of  the  Pentagon  from  Capitol  Hill. 
Moreover.  I  realize  that  the  Defense 
Department  already  has  in  place  provi- 
sions for  reassignment  under  hardship 
conditions.  Indeed,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Pentagon  will  revise  iUs  hardship 
rules  to  accommodate  the  new  realities 
of  war.  Ours  is  a  large  and  flexible 
military.  Mr.  President,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  can  be  done  without  undue 
strain  on  the  war  effort. 

This  legislation  does  not  require  re- 
assignment of  those  servicemen  or 
women  who  wish  to  stay  in  the  Desert 
Storm  theater,  but  it  does  allow  reas- 
signment of  at  least  one  spouse,  or  the 
single  parent,  if  desired  by  the  service- 
man or  woman  In  addition,  it  stipu- 
lates that  reassignment  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
the  hopes  that  any  disruption  of  mili- 
tary readiness  would  be  minimal. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  alleviate  but  one  burden  of 
the  many  our  young  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf  already  are  bearing  with  such 
quiet  courage  and  dedication.  It  is  not 
for  the  convenience  of  the  individual 
that  I  propose  this,  but  to  protect  our 
p<:)sterily.  our  children,  from  being  or- 
phaned by  an  outdated  policy  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  dramatic 
changes  in  American  society  and  in  the 
.American  Armed  Forces 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
and  that  the  bill  be  sent  to  the  desk 
and  referred  appropriately. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S  325 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asiembled. 


SECTION  1  PROHIBITION  ON  ASSIGNMENT  TO 
DITT  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF  THEA- 
TRE OF  OPERATIONS  OF  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  AHMED  FORCES. 

lai  PROHIBmON  OF  .^.^SlaNME.^.■T  OF  Sl.NGLE 
Parent.  — (li  On  and  aft^r  t,he  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  meml>er  of  the  .\rmed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  serving  on  active 
duty  who  is  a  single  parent  may  not  be  as- 
slgrned  to  duty  In  the  Persian  Gulf  theatre  of 
operations. 

i2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  servlnir  on  active  duty  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  theatre  of  operations  on  the 
date  Of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  such 
memt>er  Is  a  single  parent,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that,  immediately  after  that 
date,  the  member  is  reassigned  to  an  area  in 
which  the  member  will  not  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  exposed  to  hostile  fire  or  the 
explosion  of  hostile  mines 

i3i  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  i2)  in  the  case  of 
any  member  described  !n  that  paragraph  if 
the  member  submits  to  the  Secretary  a  writ- 
ten request  the  requirement  be  waived  with 
respect  to  the  member 

(b)     PROHIBITION     OF     ASSIGNMENT    OF     BOTH 

Parents. — di  On  and  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales  serving 
on  active  duty  may  not  be  assigned  to  duty 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  theatre  of  operations  at 
the  same  time  that  another  member  of  the 
Armed  P'orces  is  serving  In  such  theater  of 
operations  if  such  members  are  the  parents 
of  the  same  minor  child  or  children. 

i2  The  prohibition  m  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  the 
.Armed  Forces  who  makes  a  request  In  writ- 
ing to  serve  In  the  Persian  Gulf  theatre  of 
operations. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  the  parents  of  the 
same  minor  child  or  children  and  both  are 
serving  In  the  Persian  Gulf  theater  of  oper- 
ations on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that.  Immediately  after  that  date,  at  least 
one  of  the  members  is  rea.sslgned  to  an  area 
In  which  the  member  will  not  be  In  Immi- 
nent danger  of  being  exposed  to  hostile  fire 
or  explosion  of  hostile  mines 

t4  I  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  (3)  In  the  case  of 
any  mem,t)er  described  In  that  paragraph  if 
the  memt)er  submits  to  the  Secretary  a  writ- 
ten request  that  the  requirement  be  waived 
with  respect  to  the  member 

ici  DEFlNmoNS      In  this  section 

lAi  The  term  'single  parent  means  a  per- 
son who  Is  legally  responsible  for  the  support 
of  one  or  more  minor  children  A  person  does 
not  qualify  as  a  single  parent  of  a  minor 
child  for  purposes  of  this  Act  if  another  par- 
ent of  the  child  Is  living  and  has  not  been  de- 
termined Ui  be  unfit  or  unable  to  care  for  the 
minor  child 

(Bi  The  term  ■minor  child  "  means  a  per- 
son under  18  years  of  age  who  Is  unmairied 
and  Is  the  natural  child,  stepchild,  legally 
adopted  child,  or  ward  of  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  referred  to  In  subsection  lai  or 
(b). 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.    326.    A    bill    to    establish    a    com- 
prehensive   energy    conservation    pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  promote 
energy  conservation  and  greater  effi- 


ciency in  our  use  of  available  energy 
resources. 

Even  as  armed  conflict  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  threatens  a  severe  disruption  of 
the  world's  oil  supplies,  our  country's 
consumption  of  energy  has  continued 
to  grow  despite  the  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  the  availability  and  cost  of 
future  energy  resources. 

We  know  that  our  very  high  depend- 
ency on  Mideast  oil  has  been  a  trigger- 
ing factor  in  the  war  in  the  gulf  at  the 
present  time,  although  I  believe  that 
our  real  purpose  for  being  there  is  not 
the  Issue  of  oil  and  not  the  issue  of 
jobs,  but  rather  the  concern  about  ag- 
gression, the  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  posed  by 
Iraq  and  the  possibility  that  it  may 
soon  have  nuclear  weapons,  and  also 
our  determination  to  see  to  it  the  col- 
lective security  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Resolution  678  is  enforced. 

So  while  the  oil  issue  is  not  the  rea- 
son we  are  there,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  our  heavy  depend- 
ence on  Mideast  oil  is  highly  undesir- 
able. 

There  have  been  many  proposals.  Mr. 
President,  on  energy  conservation 
which  have  been  attached  to  other  pro- 
visions and  complex  legislative  propos- 
als and  there  are  quite  a  ntimber  of 
suggestions  which  could  have  a  very 
significant  impact  on  conservation 
which  have  not  been  enacted  because  of 
the  complexity  of  other  provisions 
which  they  are  attached  to. 

Late  last  year.  I  visited  with  Mr. 
George  Frampton.  the  president  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  who  made  the 
point  to  this  Senator  that  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  a  number  of  sensible  and 
potentially  effective  energy  conserva- 
tion ideas  have  gone  unnoticed  because 
they  have  been  co-opted  by  larger. 
more  controversial  legislative  initia- 
tives. 

Mr.  Morris  Ruffin.  a  distinguished 
member  of  my  staff,  has  been  working 
for  the  past  several  months  with  Mr, 
Frampton  and  with  others  in  the  Alli- 
ance to  Save  Energy.  Mr.  Jim  Wolf,  the 
Alliance's  executive  director.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  cull  certain  key  provisions 
which  we  feel  could  be  enacted  in  a  rel- 
atively prompt  way. 

One  of  the  proposals  comes  from  Sen- 
ator WiRTH's  global  warming  bill.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  Sen- 
ator WiRTH  and  have  extracted  a  very 
good  idea  he  has  because  it  ought  to  be 
considered  separately  from  the  more 
complex  provisions  of  Senator  Wirth's 
bill.  Similarly,  Senator  Roth  had  in- 
troduced a  very  unique  idea  on  a 
clunker  bill  which  would  achieve  a 
number  of  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
plex CAFE  standards  bill  which  we 
took  up  last  year. 

According   to  recent 
Energy    statistics,    if 
consumption     trends 
country  would  need  206  quadrillion  Btu 
in  the  year  2030.  as  opposed  to  present 
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consumption  of  86  quadrillion  Btu.  As  a 
percentage  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, our  energy  bill  amounts  to  about 
11  percent,  whereas  the  Japanese  spend 
only  5  percent. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  unless 
we  control  our  demand  for  energy,  we 
risk  putting  our  economic  welfare  and 
security  at  the  whim  of  those  who  will 
control  future  energy  markets. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  threat,  we  can 
expect  to  see  a  variety  of  legislative 
initiatives  in  the  102d  Congress  aimed 
at  promoting  energy  conservation  The 
problem  is  that  although  most  of  us 
can  agree  energy  conservation  is  an 
important  objective,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle consensus  concerning  which  meth- 
ods are  most  appropriate.  As  with 
many  environmental  issues,  there  is  a 
subtle  balance  between  what  is  desir- 
able for  purposes  of  promoting  energy 
conservation  and  what  makes  practical 
business  and  economic  sense. 

The  purpose  of  the  energy  conserva- 
tion bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  not 
to  present  a  proposal  for  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  policy  that  will  govern 
every  facet  of  our  domestic  energy  con- 
sumption, but  instead  to  encourage 
practical  conservation  practices  that 
could  bring  about  significant  near-term 
results.  I  discussed  the  concept  for  this 
legislation  last  November  with  Mr. 
George  Frampton.  the  president  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  who  observed  that 
it  was  unfortunate  that  a  number  of 
sensible  and  potentially  effective  en- 
ergy conservation  ideas  have  either 
gone  unnoticed  or  have  been  coopted 
by  larger  more  controversial  legisla- 
tive initiatives.  Accordingly  in  this  bill 
I  have  sought,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  and  a  yeo- 
man's effort  by  the  Alliances  execu- 
tive director.  Mr.  Jim  Wolf,  to  cull  the 
sensible  energy  conservation  proposals 
from  other  legislation,  broaden  its 
scope,  and  combine  it  with  a  number  of 
new  ideas  targeted  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's energy  consumption,  the 
utility  industry,  the  transportation 
sector,  and  Federal  housing  and  com- 
mercial building  regulations, 

Mr  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  largest  single  consumer  of 
energy  in  the  United  States  Therefore, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  any 
strategy  to  implement  more  efficient 
energy  consumption  practices  should 
begin  with  the  Federal  Government. 
According  to  recent  Department  of  En- 
ergy statistics,  total  Federal  energy 
usage  has  increased  by  7  percent  in  the 
last  10  years,  while  at  the  same  time 
costs  have  increased  from  $6.3  billion  in 
1979  to  $8.5  billion  by  1988.  Further- 
more. Department  of  Energ>'  records 
show  that  investment  in  energy  con- 
servation on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  decreased  from  $300 
million  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  $130  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1990.  The  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy  estmates  that  in  1989  in- 
dustry averaged  $7,000  In  expenditures 
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per  building  on  eneivy  conservation 
while  the  Federal  Government  aver- 
aged only  S90  ptT  buildingr-  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  Federal  agencies 
have  simply  been  neglecting  the  much 
needed  modernization  and  improve- 
ments required  to  achieve  greater  en- 
ergy efficiency  at  Federal  facilities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  require  each  Federal  agency 
to  submit  an  energy  conservation  plan 
within  1  year  of  enactment  which  in- 
cludes conservation  measures  that 
carry  a  payback  of  10  years  or  less  by 
the  year  2000  Each  plan  shall  include 
an  energy  use  baseline  for  all  of  the 
agency's  operations.  Additionally,  a 
$500  million  revolving  fund  shall  be  es- 
tablished to  assist  Federal  agencies  in 
Implementation  of  their  plans. 

Shared  energy  savings  contracting  is 
another  important  energy  saving  meas- 
ure which  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  Implementing  in  all  the 
Federal  agencies.  This  approach  is  used 
as  a  means  of  procuring  energy  con- 
servation improvements  for  Federal 
buildings  and  facilities.  Shared  energy 
savings  contracts  work  by  encouraging 
the  contractor  to  incur  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing energy  conservation  meas- 
ures at  Federal  buildings  and  facilities 
in  exchange  for  a  share  of  the  savings 
once  these  measures  take  effect.  This 
legislation  will  require  all  Federal 
agencies  to  employ  shared  energy  sav- 
ings contracting  in  order  to  achieve 
their  energy  conservation  targets. 

The  bill  contains  several  other  provi- 
sions geared  toward  bringing  about 
greater  energy  savings  in  the  Federal 
Government.  One  provision  requires 
each  class  of  Federal  fleet  cars  to 
maintain  the  average  fuel  economy 
level  for  that  class  from  the  previous  2 
years.  Another  provision  requires  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  undertake  a 
number  of  energy  conservation  It&D 
demonstration  projects  at  Federal  fa- 
cilities that  have  received  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
for  research  and  development. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  achieve 
any  meaningful  long-term  progress  in 
energy  conservation  the  utility  indus- 
try must  be  the  focus  of  our  effort  Ac- 
cordingly. I  am  introducing  several 
provisions  in  this  bill  which  will  serve 
to  require  the  utility  industry  to  adopt 
more  comprehensive  least-cost  plan- 
ning practices.  The  principal  provision 
draws  upon  Senator  Wirth's  Global 
Warming  Bill  introduced  July  11.  1990. 
and  requires  that  rates  charged  by 
State-regulated  utilities  reflect  invest- 
ments in  energy  conservation  that  are 
as  profitable  as  its  costs  associated 
with  the  construction  of  new  genera- 
tion facilities.  After  discussing  the 
matter  with  Senator  Wirth.  I  have  ex- 
tracted this  important  provision  from 
the  more  controversial  aspects  of  this 
bill  in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  consid- 
ered and  enacted  at  an  early  date. 


The  bill  al.so  rfMiuires  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  least-cost  planning  practices 
and  to  include  detailed  information 
concerning  States  that  do  not  require 
least-cost  planning.  With  respect  to 
interstate  transfers  of  power,  the  bill 
requires  that  all  filings  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC]  for  approval  of  an  interstate 
sale  of  p>ower  include  a  statement  by 
the  purchaser  that  consumption  of  the 
sale  is  the  least  costly  means  by  which 
the  purchaser  can  obtain  power.  I  have 
decided  to  include  this  least-cost  plan- 
ning provision  in  the  bill  because  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  an  important  concept 
which  could  be  adopted  relatively  eas- 
ily 

Another  measure  targets  ratepayers 
themselves  and  ensures  that  gross  in- 
come shall  not  include  the  value  of  any 
rebate  provided  by  a  public  utility  to  a 
customer  for  the  installation  of  energy 
conservation  equipment  in  their 
homes.  To  assist  ratepayers  In  making 
intelligent  home  improvement  pur- 
chases the  legislation  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  establish  an  in- 
sulation value  rating  system  for  home 
and  commercial  windows  and  requires 
that  all  windows  display  a  label  dis- 
closing the  rating  of  the  window. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  com- 
plement energy  efficiency  improve- 
ments in  the  utility  Industry,  this  leg- 
islation also  includes  measures  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  home  en- 
ergy rating  systems  and  financing  in- 
centives to  encourage  construction  of 
energy  efficient  homes  The  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy,  of  which  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senator  WiRTH  and 
Senator  Jeffords  are  co-chairs,  re- 
cently did  a  survey  in  which  they  de- 
termined that  89  percent  of  those 
polled  supported  a  minimum  P'ederal 
efficiency  standard  for  homes. 

A  far  more  controversial  aspect  of 
energy  conservation  is  the  efforts  to 
achieve  better  energy  efficiency  in  the 
transportation  sector  Since  transpor- 
tation comprises  approximately  28.5 
percent  of  the  energy  consumption  in 
the  United  States,  it  must  be  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  serious  energy  con- 
servation plan.  Moreover,  transpor- 
tation, of  which  97  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy consumed  is  in  the  form  of  oil.  ac- 
cording to  the  World  Resources  Coun- 
cil, now  approaches  65  percent  of  the 
domestic  oil  demand.  For  this  reason, 
oil  conservation  efforts  are  usually  fo- 
cused on  how  the  transportation  sec- 
tor, namely  the  automobile  industry, 
can  be  encouraged  to  build  more  fuel 
efficient  cars. 

The  controversial  issue  involved  in 
maintaining  high  corporate  average 
fuel  economy  [CAFE]  in  this  country 
for  domestic  and  international  auto 
manufacturers  are  being  considered  in 
the  pending  bills.  A  more  limited  and 
less  controversial  approach  for  encour- 
aging greater  fuel  efficiency  was  set 


forth  In  Senators  Roth's  'clunker  " 
bill  introduced  last  year  This  bill  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  take  the  less  fuel 
efficient  older  cars  out  of  service  in  re- 
turn for  a  CAFE  credit  to  the  manufac- 
turer ais  the  older  cars  are  exchanged 
for  new  ones.  I  have  included  this  ap- 
proach in  the  transportation  section  of 
this  bill,  after  discussing  this  matter 
with  Senator  RoTH  who  has  not  yet  re- 
introduced this  legislation,  because  I 
believe  it  will  accomplish  many  of  the 
same  objectives  of  a  higher  CAFE 
standard. 

Another  important  provision  in  the 
transportation  section  will  require  all 
employers  providing  free  or  subsidized 
piarking  to  their  employees  to  offer 
them  the  choice  of  taking  the  market 
value  of  the  subsidy  as  a  cash  travel  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  the  parking  subsidy. 
The  parking  subsidy  will  only  be  ex- 
empt from  Federal  income  tax  if  the 
employer  offers  the  cash  travel  allow- 
ance. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President  contains 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  sensible  approach 
to  energy  conservation  and  meets  the 
challenge  of  finding  incentives  and 
penalties  which  are  fair,  and  which  will 
produce  significant  long-term  results.  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

I  have  circulated  that  bill  to  a  num- 
ber of  interested  parties  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  to  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  who  are  consider- 
ing cosponsoring;  but  I  thought  it  ap- 
propriate to  facilitate  the  bill  at  this 
time  to  give  it  broader  circulation  and 
encourage  comments  on  the  substance 
of  these  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S  326 

Be  It  enactfd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assernbled. 

SECTION  1.  t-'INDINGS  AND  STATEMENT  OF  PUR- 
POSE. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  country's  consumption  of  energy 
has  continued  to  grow  consistently  despite 
the  RTowinit  uncertainly  with  respect  to  the 
availability  and  cost  of  future  energy 
sources, 

(2)  according  to  a  study  published  In  1987 
by  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratories,  the  en- 
ergy bill  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  11 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product,  where- 
as that  of  Japan  is  only  5  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product: 

i3)  according  to  Department  of  Energy  sta- 
tistics, the  use  of  energy  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  Increased  by  7  percent  in  the 
last  10  years,  while  at  the  same  time  costs 
have  increased  from  J6.3  billion  in  1979  to  S8.6 
billion  in  1988: 

(41  according  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
if  present  energy  consumption  trends  con- 
tinue, the  Nation  would  need  206  quadrillion 
Btu's  in  the  year  2O30.  as  opposed  to  present 
consumption  of  86  quadrillion  Btu's. 
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(5i  according  to  a  report  from  the  World 
Resources  Institute,  oil  production  in  the 
United  States,  both  in  the  lower  48  States 
and  in  Alaska,  is  falling  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue declining  indefinitely,  while  oil  im- 
ports have  risen  to  nearly  50  percent  of  do- 
mestic oil  consumption: 

(6)  according  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
about  80  percent  of  all  the  oil  wells  ever 
drilled  worldwide  were  drilled  in  the  United 
States;  the  chances  of  finding  large  new  oil 
fields  in  the  continental  United  States  are 
slim,  and  proven  oil  reserves  have  dropped  by 
15  percent  over  the  past  decade: 

(7)  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  oil  use  for  transportation  has  grown 
steadily  since  1962  and  now  accounts  for  an 
all  time  peak  of  63  percent  of  United  States 
oil  consumption:  transportation  fuel  use  rep- 
resents a  20  percent  Increase  since  1973.  and 
motor  vehicles  and  airplanes  will  be  the 
hardest  hit  as  petroleum  supplies  diminish, 

(8)  according  to  the  World  Resources  Insti- 
tute, the  average  oil  well  In  the  United 
States  produces  only  13  barrels  of  oii  per 
day.  while  in  the  Middle  East,  the  average 
well  produces  more  than  2,500  barrels  per 
day.  even  thouKh  there  are  more  than  600.000 
producing  oil  wells  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  6.000  in  the  Middle  East; 

9'  atcordlng  to  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fu  e  report,  as  of  November  1988  only  4  rov- 
ernment  agencies  ithe  Department  of  De- 
fense, Department  of  Energy.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Unit.ed 
States  F'ostal  Service)  had  taken  advantage 
of  shared  energy  savings  contracting,  a 
means  of  procuring  energy  conservation  im- 
provements for  Federal  buildings  and  facili- 
ties, even  though  the  concept  of  shared  en- 
ergy savings  contracting  has  the  potential  to 
save  each  agency  a  significant  portion  of  its 
energy  budget. 

(10)  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  research  and  development  spending 
for  energy  conservation  has  declined  steadily 
from  M28.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1979  to 
$129,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989.  constltutlnif  a 
69  percent  cut;  these  research  and  develop- 
ment spending  cuts  have  delayed  technology 
development  at  the  very  time  that  new  con- 
servation technology  is  needed  to  enhance 
national  security, 

'111  according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  spending  for  State  and  local  conserva- 
tion programs  has  fallen  from  $777,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1979  to  $157,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  an  80  percent  drop 

(12)  according  to  a  report  from  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  entitled  •'Planning 
for  Energy  Conservation  Research  and  Devel- 
opment'.  Federal  data  on  the  impact  of  en- 
ergy conservation  should  be  collected  and 
published  more  thoroughly  and  more  fre- 
quently in  order  to  provide  the  Information 
needed  to  make  Important  policy  decisions, 

1 13)  according  to  the  Alliance  to  Save  En- 
ergy, of  12.000,000  homes  which  use  oil  for 
heating,  only  40  percent  have  been  retro- 
fitted with  energy  efficient  oil  burners,  even 
though  retrofitting  saves  an  average  of  16 
percent  on  energy  bills,  and 

(14)  according  to  the  Alliance  to  Save  En- 
ergy, only  15  States  have  a  fully  developed 
system  in  which  their  utilities  use  least-cost 
planning,  and  only  4  States  (California,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  and  Wisconsin)  have 
Instituted  regulatory  reform  to  reward  utili- 
ties for  Implementing  conservation  invest- 
ments 

lb  I  Purpose  -The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
establish  a  comprehensive  energy  conserva- 
tion program  to— 


(1)  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  energy 
consumption  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  all  Federal  facilities, 

(2)  encourage  more  wide-spread  use  of 
least-cost  planning  in  the  utility  industry 
and  establish  a  more  sensible  tax  strategy 
for  energy  rebates; 

(3)  establish  stricter  product  and  appliance 
efficiency  standards  for  lighting,  windows, 
and  motors; 

(4)  create  a  special  incentive  tax  credit  to 
encourage  conservation  retrofits  of  oil  heat- 
ing units  in  homes; 

(5)  develop  Federal  guidelines  for  home  en- 
ergy rating  systems  and  energy  efficient 
mortgages  and  encourage  their  use  through  a 
technical  assistance,  education,  promotion, 
and  demonstration  effort; 

(6)  establish  Federal  guidelines  for  residen- 
tial energy  efficiency  ratings  and  a  Federal 
building  labeling  program; 

(7)  provide  incentives  for  consumers  to 
trade  in  older  motor  vehicles  for  newer,  more 
efficient  models;  and 

(8)  encourage  the  use  of  public  transpor- 
tation. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
SEC.  101    FEDERAL  E>fERGY  MANAGEMENT  PRO- 
GRAM 

(a)  Establishment  of  Fund, —The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  establish  a  Federal 
Energy  Efficiency  Fund  (referred  to  as  the 
■■fund")  to  provide  financing  to  enable  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  Install  energy  conservation 
measures. 

lb!  APPLICATIONS  FOR  FINANCING —A  Fed- 
eral agency  may  apply  to  the  fund  for  financ- 
ing of  energy  conservation  measures 

(CI  ALLOCATION  OF  FINANCING  —During  each 
quarter  of  a  year,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  allocate  financing  from  the  fund  on  a 
competitive  basis  after  an  assessment  of  the 
technical  and  economic  effectiveness  of 
agency  proposals. 

(d)  Priority  of  Allocations.— In  allocat- 
ing financing  from  the  fund  under  subsection 
(C).  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  agency  proposals  that  leverage  utility 
rebates  or  private  financing  through  shared 
savings  contracts. 

le)  .ANNUAL  Report —The  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port detailing  the  amount  of  funds  allocated 
10  each  Federal  agency,  the  measures  in- 
stalled, and  l^'"  projected  energy  savings 
from  installed  measures 

ifi  GUIDELINES —Not  later  than  June  30. 
1992.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  issue 
guidelines  for  agency  proposals  for  financing 
from  the  fund, 

(gl     AITHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS  - - 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  — 
1 1 )  $250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992, 
,?)  $350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993;  and 
(3)  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 
SEC.  102.  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS. 
cai  SUBMISSION  OF   FTlOJECT  LISTS. ^1;   Not 
later  than  January  1,  1993,  each  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  a  report 
listing    energy    conservation    projects    that 
will   meet  a   10-year   payback   criterion,   de- 
scribing   the   amount   of   energy    that   each 
project  will  save  and  the  amount  of  cost  sav- 
ings that  will  be  realized. 

i2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  receiving 
an  agency  report  under  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  to  the 
agency  a  list  of  all  energy  conservation 
measures  that  could  be  implemented  by  the 
agency. 

(b)  ALTERNATIVE  Improvements  —In  cases 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  install  alternative 


conser\-ation  improvements  that  perforrri  the 
sam.e  task  and  provide  the  same  energy  serv- 
ice as  is  currently  provided,  the  Improve- 
ment with  the  greatest  net  present  value 
shall  be  installed. 

(C)  LIMITATION   ON   OBLIGATION  OF  FUNDS.— 

An  agency  that  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (ai  shall  not  obligate  any 
funds  in  a  State  where  the  requirement  is 
not  met  for  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  a  Federal  building  except  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  requirement  of  sut»ection  lai. 

(di  Date  for  Substantl\l  Completion  of 
Projects.— Subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  a  Federal  agency  shall,  by  January  1. 
1997,  substantially  complete — 

I  A)  25  percent  of  the  projects  on  the  list 
submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3);  or 

(B)  projects  that  account  for  25  percent  of 
the  total  ener^  savings  projected  in  that 
list. 

(e)  Waiver — (1  The  Secretary  of  Energ7 
may  waive  application  of  subsection  (a)  if 
the  Secretary  finds  that— 

(A)  an  agency  is  taking  all  practicable 
steps  to  meet  the  requirement  of  subsection 
a);  and 

'Bi  the  application  of  subsection  (o  would 
pose  an  unacceptable  burden  on  the  agency. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  promptly 
notify  Congress  of  a  waiver  made  under  this 
subsection. 

if)  Exclusion  in  Cases  of  Impractical- 
m'. — (1)  An  agency  m.ay  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  &•  &  Federal  build- 
ing and  Its  associated  energ-y  consumption 
and  gross  square  footage  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  lai  would  be  im- 
practicable, 

1 2)  A  finding  of  impracticability  shall  t)e 
based  on— 

lAi  the  energy  insensitiveness  of  activities 
carried  out  in  a  building; 

iBi  the  type  and  amount  of  energy 
consumed. 

(Ci  the  technical  feasibility  of  making  the 
desired  changes;  and 

iDi  the  unique  character  of  a  facility  oper 
ated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

(3>  Each  agency  shall  identify  and  list  in 
Its  report  made  under  subsection  lawl)  the 
Federal  buildings  designated  for  exclusion 
under  paragraph  '  1 

i4)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  review 
findings  made  under  paragraph  .1  for  con- 
sistency with  the  impracticability  standards 
set  forth  in  paragraph  i2',  and  may,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  receipt  of  such  a  finding, 
overrule  it,  m  which  case  the  agency  shall 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(ai  with  respect  to  the  building  m  question. 

(gl  APPLICATION  OF  Section  —This  section 
does  not  apply  to— 

( 1 )  an  agency's  facilities  that  generate  or 
transmit  electric  energy;  or 

(2)  the  uranium  enrichment  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Energy 

SEC.  1«B.  SHARED  ENERGY  SAVINGS  CONTRACTS 

lai  Continued  Availability  of  Appropria- 
tions—^^»o- thirds  of  the  portion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  a  Federal  department. 
agency,  or  instrumentality  for  a  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1991  that  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  energy  cost  savings  realized  by 
the  agency,  including  financial  benefits  re- 
sulting from  shared  energy  savings  contracts 
and  financing  incentives  described  in  para- 
graph i3)(Bi.  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation for  purposes  described  m  paragraph 
(2)  through  the  end  of  the  following  fiscal 
year  without  additional  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation. 
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(b)  Use  of  appropriations —The  amount 
that  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  In 
a  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  it  was  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  used  as  follows: 

(1 »  One-half  of  the  amount  shall  be  used  to 
implement  additional  energy  conservation 
measures  at  such  buildings,  facilities,  or  in- 
stallations as  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  that  realized  the 
saving  may  designate  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

(2)  One-half  of  the  amount  shall  be  used  at 
the  building,  facility,  or  installation  at 
which  the  savings  were  realized,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  or  the  Administrator 
at  the  General  Services  Administration  or 
commanding  officer  of  that  building,  facil- 
ity, or  installation  consistent  with  applica- 
ble law,  for- 

(A)  Improvements  to  existing  military 
family  housing  units: 

(B)  any  unspecified  minor  construction 
project  that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
of  agency  personnel,  or 

(C)  any  morale,  welfare,  or  recreation  fa- 
cility or  service 

(c)  Energy  Managemknt  Programs  —Each 
Federal  department,  agency,  and  Instrumen- 
tality may.  and  Is  encouraged  to— 

(1)  participate  in  programs  conducted  by 
gas  and  electric  utilities  for  the  manage- 
ment of  energy  demand  or  for  energy  con- 
servation: 

(2)  accept  any  financial  incentive  that  Is 
generally  available  from  any  such  utility  to 
adopt  technologies  and  practices  that  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  determines  are  cost-ef- 
fective for  the  Federal  Government,  and 

(3i  enter  Into  negotiations  with  electric 
and  gas  utilities  to  design  special  energy  de- 
mand management  and  conservation  incen- 
tive programs  to  address  the  unique  needs  of 
Federal  facilities 

(d)  Method  of  Contracting  —d  i  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  develop  a  simplified 
method  of  contracting  for  shared  energy  sav- 
ings contract  services  that  will 

(A)  accelerate  the  use  of  such  contracts; 
and 

(B)  reduce  the  administrative  effort  and 
cost  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  well 
as  of  the  private  sector. 

(2)(Ai  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  - 

(I)  request  annual  statements  of  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Including  financial  and  performance  infor- 
mation from  firms  engaged  in  providing 
shared  energy  savings  contracting: 

(II)  designate,  based  on  statements  re- 
ceived under  clause  (1).  firms  that  are  pre- 
sumptively qualified  to  provide  shared  en- 
ergy savings  services: 

(ilu  select  at  least  3  firms  from  among 
firms  designated  under  clause  (111  to  conduct 
discussions  concerning  a  particular  energy 
conservation  project  proposed  by  any  agen- 
cy, including  the  submission  of  a  technical 
and  price  proposal  from  the  firms:  and 

(Iv)  select  the  firm  that  Is  most  qualified 
firm  to  provide  shared  energy  savings  serv- 
ices pursuant  to  a  contractual  arrangement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  determines  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  Into  account 
the  estimated  value  of  the  services  to  be  ren- 
dered and  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
project. 

(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  provide  for  the  di- 
rect negotiation  by  a  Federal  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality,  of  contracts 
with  shared  energy  savings  contractors  that 


have  been  selected  competitively  and  ap- 
proved by  any  gtis  or  electric  utility  serving 
the  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
concerned. 

(e)  Financial  Bonus  Program.— (li  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish  a  finan- 
cial bonus  program  to  reward  outstanding 
energy  managers  at  Federal  buildings,  facili- 
ties, and  installations. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  annually 
make  no  less  than  10  and  no  more  than  100 
Individual  cash  bonus  awards  in  the  amount 
orS2.500  or  more. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  promul- 
gate procedures  for  the  award  program  under 
this  subsection  no  later  than  June  30.  1992. 

(4)  Criteria  for  selecting  outstanding  en- 
ergy managers  shall  Include  their  ability  in 
procuring  shared  energy  saving  contracts 
and  the  amount  of  energy  saved  in  their  con- 
servation projects. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  publish 
and  disseminate  to  Federal  agencies  an  an- 
nual report  highlighting  the  achievements  of 
award  winners  under  this  subsection 

SEC.  IM.  PirRCHASE  OF  FEDERAL  VEHICLES. 

The  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  shall  ensure  that  average 
fleet  fuel  efficiency  of  vehicles  in  each  class 
purchased  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  at  least  equal  to  the  average  fuel 
economy  level  for  that  class  in  the  previous 
model  year 

SEC.    104.    DEMONMIKAllos    oh     KShRl.V    ttH 
CIENCY  TECHMOUXJIES. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program— Not  later 
than  January  1.  1992.  the  Secretary  of  En- 
erg.v  shall  establish  a  program  to  dem- 
onstrate energy  efficiency  technologies  at 
Federal  facilities  that  have  received  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  research  and  development 

(bi  Minimum  Nimbkr  of  Tkchnologies  To 
Be  Demonstrated  —The  Secretary  shall  an- 
nually select  at  least  3  energy  efficiency 
technologies  to  demonstrate  at  Federal  fa- 
cilities 

(CI  Report— The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
prepare  and  disseminate  a  report  that  in- 
cludes an  evaluation  of  each  energy  effi- 
ciency technology  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
demonstration  under  this  subsection,  outlin- 
ing its  technical  and  economic  effectiveness 

(d)  Statistical  Reliability —A  dem- 
onstration of  energy  efficiency  technology 
shall  Include  a  sufficient  number  of  applica- 
tions to  permit  statistically  reliable  evalua- 
tion of  results  based  on  the  technology's  ai>- 
pllcatlon  In  various  climates  and  building 
situations. 

TITLE  II— UTILITIES 
SEC.  aOl.  REPKAL  OF  TAX  ON  CTILrrY  REBATES. 

lai  Amendment  of  I.vternal  Revenue 
Code— Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  I 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (relat- 
ing to  amounts  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  Income)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  136  as  section 
137:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  135  the  follow- 
ing new  section 

-SEC.  i3«  ENEKt;Y  A.M>  WAr>;H  conservation 

SUBSIDIES 

"(a)  GENERAL  Rule —Gross  income  shall 
not  Include  the  value  of  any  subsidy  provided 
by  a  public  utility  to  a  customer  for  the  pur- 
chase or  Installation  of  any  energy  conserva- 
tion measure. 

•(b)  DENIAL  OF  Double  Benefit— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle, 
no  deduction  or  credit  shall  be  allowed  for. 
or  by  reason  of.  any  expenditure  to  the  ex- 
tent  of   any    subsidy    excluded    under   sub- 


section (a)  which  was  provided  with  respect 
to  such  expenditure  The  adjusted  basis  of 
any  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  subsidy  excluded  under  subsection  (a) 
which  was  provided  with  respect  to  such 
properly. 

■•(c)  Energy  Conservation  Measure- For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  energy 
conservation  measure'  means — 

■•(li  any  residential  energy  conservation 
measure  described  In  section  210(11)  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8211(11)). 

••(2)  any  commercial  energy  conservation 
measure  described  in  section  710(b)(5)  of  the 
National  Energy  Conservation  Policy  .\ct  (as 
In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Conservation  Service  Reform 
Act  of  19861.  and 

"(3)  any  specially  defined  energy  properly 
(as  defined  In  section  48(1)(5)  of  this  title,  as 
In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990). 

"(d)  Public  Utility.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "public  utility'  means  any 
person,  corporation.  State  agency  or  local 
unit  of  government,  or  Federal  agency  en- 
gaged In  the  sale  of  electrical  energy  or 
gas". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.  -The  table  of 
sections  for  part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  the 
item  relating  to  section  136  and  Inserting 


"Sec.  136.  Energy  conservation  subsidies. 

"'Sec.  137.  Cross  reference  to  other  Acts."". 

(c)  Effective  Date.  — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
received  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SEC  aw  KN(  <)l  KXi.f  M»  S  r  (If  IS\>srMKNT^  IS 
(ONStKN^TKIN  VMI  KNKKI.Y  FKFI 
I   1KN(  >    R>:S<>1  H(   KS   AM)   STIIIY   DF 

(  fKTAJs  ?^rAr>.  kai>:makin(.  f"«)i.i 
C1E8. 

(a)  Amendment  OF  PURPA  -Section  111(d) 
of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978  (16  use.  2621(d))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(7)  Encouragement  of  investments  in 
conservation  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
sources— (Ai  The  rates  allowed  to  be 
charged  by  a  State-regulated  electric  utility 
shall  be  such  that  the  utility's  Investments 
in  and  expenditures  for  energy  conservation, 
energy  efficiency  resources,  and  other  de- 
mand side  management  measures  are  as  prof- 
itable as  Its  Investments  In  and  expenditures 
for  the  construction  of  new  generation  facili- 
ties 

"iBi  For  purposes  of  implementing  sub- 
paragraph (A),  any  reference  contained  in 
this  title  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paratfraph   " 

(b)  Report  —Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
containing— 

(1)  a  report  on  all  State  laws,  regulations. 
practices,  and  policies  under  which  State 
regulatory  authorities  require  least-cost 
planning  by  electric  utilities  subject  to  their 
Jurisdiction.  Including  detailed  Information 
concerning  States  that  do  not  require  least- 
cost  planning: 

(2)  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy concerning  whether  and  to  what  extent 
least-cost  planning  is  likely  to  result  in— 
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(A)  higher  or  lower  electricity  costs  to  an 
electric  utility's  ultimate  consumers  or  to 
classes  or  groups  of  such  consumers: 

(B)  enhanced  or  reduced  reliability  of  elec- 
tric service:  and 

(C)  increased  or  decreased  dependence  on 
particular  energy  resources:  and 

i3)  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ertcy  concerning  whether  and  to  what  extent 
ratemaking  methodologies  implementing 
least-cost  planning  adequately  take  into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  such  measures  on  elec- 
tric utilities'  costs,  operations,  and  rate  of 
return  on  Investment. 

(ci  Approval  of  Sales  of  Power— (D  On 
and  after  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  shall  not. 
except  In  a  case  of  emergency,  take  any  ac- 
tion the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  approve 
an  interstate  sale  or  transfer  of  electric 
power  under  a  contract  of  2  years'  duration 
or  longer  by  a  seller  or  transferor  that  is  a 
utility  on  which  a  State  regulatory  author- 
ity Imposes  a  requirement  to  adopt  a  least- 
cost  plan  unless  the  seller  or  transferor  has 
in  effect  a  least-cost  plan  In  conformance 
with  that  requirement. 

(2)  On  and  after  the  date  that  is  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  require  that  an  application  for  any  ac- 
tion the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  approve 
an  interstat.e  sale  or  transfer  of  electric 
power  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  by  the 
purchaser  or  transferee  that  consummation 
of  the  sale  or  transfer  is  the  least  costly 
means  by  which  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
can  obtain  the  power. 

(d)  Definition —For  the  purpos-js  of  this 
section,  the  term  "least-cost  plan"  means  a 
standard,  regulation,  practice,  or  policy  im- 
posed by  a  State  regulatory  agency  on  an 
electric  utility  within  its  Jurisdiction  that 
requires  the  utU'ty  to  take  or  consider  tak- 
ing an  action  that  affects  or  achieves  the 
conservation  of  energy  resources  by  the  util- 
ity In  order  to  provide  adequate  and  reliable 
service  to  its  customers  at  the  lowest  achiev- 
able cost. 

SEC.  203.  LEAST-COST  PLA.SNING  BY  THE  TEN 
NE8SEE  VALLEY  ALTHORITY  ANT)  BY 
LTIUTTES  THAT  PCRCHASE  POWER 
FROM  THE  WESTERN  AREA  POWER 
ADMINISTRA'nON. 

(a)  Tennessee  Vai.lkv  AuTHORiri' — Not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
shall  adopt  a  least-cost  plan 

(bi  WESTEK,^  Area  Power  Administra- 
tion -On  and  after  the  date  that  is  1  year 
after  the  datJ"  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
West-ern  Area  Power  Administration  shall 
not,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  sell  power 
to  a  purchaser  that  d(>e.«  not  have  in  effect  a 
least-cost  plan 

ic!  Dekimtkin,- For  the  purposes  of  this 
se<  tion.  the  term  "least-cost  plan"  means  a 
standard,  regulation,  practice,  or  policy  b.v 
which  an  electric  utility  considers  actions 
including  the  construction  of  or  purchase  of 
electric  energy  from  new  generation  faciii- 
tiep  and  investment  in  or  expenditures  for 
conservation,  enericy  effu  lency  resources,  or 
other  demand  side  management  measures)  to 
provide  adequate  and  reliable  service  to  its 
electric  consumers  with  the  incurrence  of 
lowest  costs  by  the  utility  and  its  customers 
SEC.  a>4.  e.ver(;y  conservation  standards 

AND  LABEUNG. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall- 

(1)  devise  a  plan  for  implementation  of  en- 
ergy conservation  standards  that  will  result 


in  the  issuance  of  standards  within  3  years 
for  consumer  and  commercial  lighting,  dis- 
tribution transformers,  and  small  package 
heating,  ventilating,  and  air  conditioning 
systems:  and 

(2)  devise  a  plan  for  implementation  of  an 
insulation  value  rating  system  that  will  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  such  a  system 
for  home  and  commercial  windows  and  re- 
quire that  all  windows  display  a  label  dis- 
closing the  rating  of  the  window, 

TITLE  ni— BUILDINGS  ANT>  HOUSING 

SEC,  301.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  RETROFIT  OF  HOME 
OIL  HEATERS 

(a)      AME.NDMli.S'T      Of       l.NTLRNAL      RKVENUF. 

Code.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  InUfiuiii  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  nonrefundable  personal 
credits)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
22  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC,  23.  OIL  RETROFIT  CONSERVATION  CREDIT. 

"(a)  General  Rule —In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
qualified  oil  retrofit  conservation  expendi- 
tures. 

"•(b)  Dollar  Limitation.— The  amount  of 
the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(1)  $100  ($50  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual filing  a  separate  return),  over 

"■(2)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  credits 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  all  preced- 
ing taxable  years. 

"(c)  Qualified  Oil  Retrofit  Conservation 
Expenditure.- For  purposes  of  this  section— 

""(1)  In  general— The  term  "qualified  oil 
retrofit  conservation  expenditure"  means  an 
expenditure  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  installa- 
tion of  an  oil  retrofit  component  in  or  on  a 
dwelling  unit  which- 

"(A)  Is  located  in  the  United  States,  and 

■•(B)  which  is  used  as  a  principal  residence 
by  the  taxpayer. 

'•(2)  Oil  retrofit  component.— The  term 
•oil  retrofit  component'  means  an  item— 

••(A)  which  is  a  name  retention  replace- 
ment burner  for  an  oil  burner  or  a  similar 
item  specified  by  the  Secretary  as  using 
comparable  conservation  technologies. 

"(Bi  the  original  use  of  which  begins  with 
the  taxpayer,  and 

"(C)  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
remain  in  operation  for  at  least  3  years. 

"(3 1  Specification  of  items,— The  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  shall  prescribe  performance  and 
quality  standards,  and  procedures,  for  the 
specification  of  items  as  oil  retrofit  compo- 
nents. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section - 

"(1)  When  expenditures  made:  amol-nt  of 
expenditures  — 

"(A)  Ln  general.— Except  as  provided  m 
subparagraph  (B),  an  expenditure  with  re- 
spect to  an  item  shall  be  treated  as  made 
when  original  installation  of  the  item  is 
completed 

"(B)  AMOUNT  -The  amount  of  any  expendi- 
ture shall  be  the  cost  thereof 

"(2i  Principal  residence  —The  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  dwelling  unit  is  a 
taxpayer's  principal  residence  shall  be  made 
under  principles  similar  to  those  applicable 
to  section  1034,  except  that — 

"(A)  no  ownership  requirement  shall  be  im- 
posed, and 

""(B)  the  period  for  which  a  dwelling  is 
treated  as  the  principal  residence  of  the  tax- 
payer shall  include  the  30-day  period  ending 
on  the  first  day  on  which  it  would  (but  for 


this   subparagraph  ■   be    treated   as   his  prin- 
cipal residence 

i3'  PROPERTY'  financed  BY  SUBSIDIZED  EN- 
ERGY financing  — 

"(A  I  Reduction  of  qualified  expendi- 
tures—For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  qualified  oil  retrofit  conservation 
expenditures  made  by  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  any  dwelling  unit,  there  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  expenditures  which  are 
made  from  subsidized  energy  financing 

•B'  Subsidized  energy  financing —For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  lA;.  the  term  sub- 
sidized energy  financing'  means  financing 
provided  under  a  Federal,  Stat*,  or  local  pro- 
gram a  principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide subsidized  financing  for  projects  de- 
signed to  conserve  or  produce  energy. 

"(4)  Dollar  a.mounts  in  case  of  joint  oc- 
cupancy—In  the  case  of  any  dwelling  unit 
which  is  jointly  occupied  and  used  during 
any  calendar  year  as  a  principal  residence  by 
2  or  more  individuals— 

••(Ai  the  amount  of  the  credit  allowable 
under  subsection  (a'  by  reason  of  expendi- 
tures made  during  such  calendar  year  by  any 
of  such  individuals  with  respect  to  such 
dwelling  unit  shall  be  determined  by  treat- 
ing all  of  such  individuals  as  one  taxpayer 
whose  taxable  year  is  such  calendar  year: 
and 

••(B)  there  shall  be  allowable  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures  to  each  of  such  individ- 
uals a  credit  under  subsection  (ai  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  calendar  year  ends 
in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A  I  as  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  made 
by  such  individual  during  such  calendar  year 
bears  to  the  aggregate  of  such  expenditures 
made  by  all  of  such  individuals  during  such 
calendar  year. 

"(5)  Ten.ant-stockholder  in  cooperative 
housing  corporation —In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  tenant-stockholder  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216)  in  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation  (as  defined  in  such  section),  such 
individual  shall  be  treated  as  having  made 
his  tenant-stockholder's  proportionate  share 
(as  defined  in  section  216(b)(3)i  of  any  ex- 
penditures of  such  corporation 

"(6)  Condominiums  — 

"(A)  In  general —In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  member  of  a  condominium 
management  association  with  respect  tc  a 
condominium  which  he  owns,  such  individual 
shall  be  treated  as  having  made  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  any  expenditures  of  such  as- 
sociation 

"(B(  Condominium  management  associa- 
tion—For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  condominium  management  associa- 
tion' means  an  organization  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  ili  of  section 
528ici  (Other  than  subparagraph  (E;  thereof) 
with  respect  to  a  condom.inium.  project  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  units  of  which  are  used 
as  residences 

'(7(  Joi.nt  ownership  of  energy  items.— 
.^ny  expenditure  otherwise  qualifying  as  a 
qualified  oi!  retrofit  conservation  expendi- 
ture shall  not  be  treated  as  failing  tt'  sc 
qualify  merely  because  such  expenditure  was 
made  with  respect  to  2  or  more  dwelling 
units 

"(ei  Basic  Adjustme.vts.— For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  if  a  credit  is  allowed  under  this 
section  for  any  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  property,  the  increase  in  the  basis  of 
such  property  which  would  (but  for  this  sub- 
sedior.  1  result  from  such  expenditure  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  credit  so  al- 
lowed. 
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•'(O  Termination.— No  credit  sball  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1994". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment  -The  table  of 
sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  22  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  23.  Oil  retrofit  conservation  credit  " 

(c)  Effective  Date. -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  aft^r  December  31,  1990 

SK(  iVl  (.rlDKl.lNK.S  K)K  \(>IlVrAKY  RfSI 
DKNTIAI  fNKW.Y  KKFIl  IKN<  Y  KA I 
INi;  SYSTEMS. 

(ai  Promulgation  ok  Gi:idbline8.— Not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  shall  by 
rule  promulgate  guidelines  for  energy  effi- 
ciency ratings  of  new  and  existing  residen- 
tial buildings. 

(b)  Prohibition  —After  the  guidelines  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  are  promulgated.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  a  seller,  contractor,  or 
other  person  Involved  in  the  construction  or 
sale  of  a  residence  or  residential  improve- 
ment to  make  a  representation  to  a  buyer  or 
prospective  buyer  concerning  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  the  residence  or  Improvement  that 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  guidelines 

(c)  Contents  of  Guidelines  —The  guide- 
lines described  In  subsection  (a)  shall— 

111  establish  a  uniform  scale  for  measuring 
the  energy  efflclenoy  of  residential  build- 
ings, providing  for  a  numerical  rating  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  any  residential  build- 
ing may  be  supplied  with  heating  and  cooling 
energy  on  an  annual  basts. 

(2)  establish  requirements  and  procedures 
for  certifying  the  accuracy  of  building  en- 
ergy ratings  and  energy  savings  from  build- 
ing retrofits,  making  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferences between  rating  systems  capable  of 
rating  a  wide  range  of  buildings  and  certifi- 
cation systems  that  prescribe  a  limited  set 
of  energy  efficiency  features. 

(3)  establish  residential  energy  efficiency 
labeling  requirements,  covering  both  format 
and  content  of  such  labels,  which  at  a  mini- 
mum provide  for  the  reporting  of - 

(Ai  the  numtTical  energy  rating  prescribed 
under  paragraph  il); 

iBi  the  e»llmal<'<i  annual  heating  and  cool- 
ing ci)8l«  fur  a  hulldlng.  and 

(Ci  the  cntTKy  pt'rformance  of  the  compo- 
nents of  a  liulhling  t-nvelope  (Including  wails. 
windows,  ceilings,  roofs,  doors,  floors,  and 
overall  air  infiltration  rate)  and  heating  and 
cooling  systems. 

Hi  set  forth  a  specific  schedule  and  proce- 
dures for  achieving  compliance  with  the 
guidelines,  include  alu-rnative  methods  of 
compliance  to  accommodate  local  needs, 

(5i  pstAbllsh  data  collection  and  reporting 
requirements  for  organizations  that  operate 
energy  effUieni  y  rating  systems,  making 
provision  for  administrative  support  of  such 
(lata  reporting. 

(6i  faiilltate  the  use  of  energy  efficiency 
ratings  in  conjunction  with  the  financial  In- 
centives offered  under  energy  efflrient  mort 
gage  pn>gTams.  consistent  with  and  support- 
ive of  the  uniform  plan  for  mortgage  financ- 
ing Incentives  called  for  in  section  i>4«)  of  the 
Cranston -Gonzalez  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act  i42  U  S  C    12712  note),  and 

i7i  establish  a  mixlel  residential  energy  ef- 
ficiency rating  system  described  in  sub- 
section ie> 

(di  CREnmNr,  OK  Rf„ne*'ahi.k  Knkrgy 
Usage,    for  purposes  of  the  guidelines  de- 


scribed In  subsection  (c).  a  residential  build- 
ing that  Includes  heating,  cooling,  or  hot 
water  systems  operated  directly  by  renew- 
able energy  sources  shall  be  permittt-d  to 
have  Its  direct  renewable  energy  usage  cred- 
ited toward  the  energy  efficiency  rating  of 
the  building. 

(e)  NONSt'PF.RSEDANCE     OF     MODEL     RATING 

Sy'stem  — TTie  mode!  residential  energy  effi- 
ciency rating  system  established  under  sub- 
section (c)(7»  shall  not  supersede  local  en- 
ergy efficiency  rating  systems,  but  shall  be 
used  In  technical  assi.stance  efforts  to  help 
illustrate  the  guidelines  and  be  made  avail- 
able for  optional  use.  at  no  charge,  to  State 
and  local  organizations  seeking  to  establish 
residential  energy  efficiency  rating  pro- 
grams. 

(f)  Assistance  Prooha.m  -Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish  a  5- 
year  program  to  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  and  local  organiza- 
tions seeking  to  establish  residential  energy 
efficiency  rating  systems 

(g)  Threshold  for  Federal  Mortgage 
Programs.— <1)  Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  on  which  guidelines  are  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  rating  that  represents  the 
minimum  degree  of  energy  efficiency  that  a 
residence  shall  have  in  order  for  a  loan, 
mortgage,  or  advance  on  the  residence  to 
qualify  for  Federal  mortgage  assistance 

(2)  After  the  Secretary  of  Energy  estab- 
lishes a  minimum  degree  of  energy  efficiency 
pursuant  to  paragraph  1 1 1.  a  Federal  agency 
may  not  make.  Insure,  or  guarantee  any 
loan,  mortgage,  or  advance  under  the  pro- 
grams described  In  paragraph  (3i  to  finance 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  a  one-to- 
four-famlly  dwelling  that  does  not  have  the 
minimum  degree  of  energy  efficiency  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 

(3)  The  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 2 )  are— 

lA)  mortgages  insured  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act; 

(Bi  loans  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  and 

(C)  loans  or  mortgages  insured  or  guaran- 
teed under  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  shall 
develop  a  program  to  inform  prospective 
homebuyers  of— 

(Ai  the  benefits  of  energy  efficient  resi- 
dences; and 

IB)  the  availability  of  energy  efficient 
mortgage  programs  and  of  any  other  special 
financing  incentives  to  achieve  energy  effi- 
ciency. 

(h)  AfTHORIZATlON  of  APPROPRIATIONS  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  — 

11 1  1750.000  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  develop- 
ment of  the  guidelines  described  in  sub- 
section (a), 

(2)  »5,000,000  for  nscal  years  1993.  1994.  1995. 
1996.  and  1997  for  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  organizations: 
and 

(3'  J400  000  to  support  data  collection  and 
analysis  on  buildings  that  receive  energy  ef- 
ficiency ratings  under  the  ifuidplincs 
SEC.     90J.     fOMMERClAJ.     ANI>     LNSTlTTTlONAi. 
BIIIJ)I.N<;S;  .STATE  AND  WHM.  BISI 
NESS  CODE    IMPROVTEMENT  AMD   IN 

c  Evn>iK:  pr<)<;rams. 

la)  Rki><)rt  Kkci  immv  suing  I.mproved  En- 
ergy Efkicik.m  V  S:^^:  ^hI's  i1>  Not  later 
than  1  year  after  ih.-  !,.•'■  ■'  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretar;,   .:'.  tlj.frgy  shall  issue 


a  report  recommending  to  State  and  local 
governments  Improved  commercial  building 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  adoption  In 
their  building  codes. 

i2)  The  report  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall- 

lA)  review  the  state  of  the  art  In  commer- 
cial and  institutional  building  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  and  model  codes,  and 

(Bt  address  issues  in  commercial  building 
energy  performance,  including— 

(1)  building  science  and  engineering  prin- 
ciples: 

(lii  emerging  commercial  building  design 
methods  and  technology: 

(ill)  energy  auditing  and  performance  mon- 
itoring methods; 

Uv)  building  commissioning  procedures: 
and 

tv)  training  and  education  for  owners  and 
operators. 

lb)  Technical  Assistance  Program.— (D 
Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  initiate  a  3-year  technical  assistance 
program  to  promote  adoption  of  the  stand- 
ards recommended  under  sutaection  (a)  in 
State  and  local  building  codes. 

|2)  The  program  described  la  paragraph  (1) 
shall- 

(A)  provide  technical  and  Implementation 
assistance  for  the  adoption  of  the  rec- 
ommended standards;  and 

iBi  Include  at  least  6  educational  and  tech- 
nical assistance  projects  In  the  form  of  re- 
gional workshops  and  conferences  concern- 
ing the  effective  application  of  the  rec- 
ommended standards  and  the  overall  topic  of 
improving  energy  efficiency  In  commercial 
buildings. 

(3)  At  the  completion  of  the  program  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  d),  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy shall  produce  a  report  on  the  results 
and  planned  follow-up  of  the  program 

(c)  Report  on  Implementation  of  Rec- 
ommended Standards —Not  later  than  4 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  each  State  shall  submit  a  report  on  the 
status  of  Incorporation  of  the  recommended 
standards  in  State  and  local  building  codes. 

(2)  A  State  that  fails  to  incorporate  the 
standards  recommended  under  subsection  la) 
In  State  building  codes  shall  detail  in  the  re- 
port the  reasons  for  not  incorporating  them 

(d)  Model  Lncentives  — (1)  Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  develop  model 
Incentives  for  Increasing  energy  efficiency  in 
commercial  buildings  beyond  the  levels  es- 
tablished in  the  standards  recommended 
under  subsection  lai. 

(2)  The  model  Incentives  described  in  para 
graph  il)  shall  be  field  tested  in  at  least  4 
States,  in  cooperation  with  the  building  in- 
dustry, utilities.  State  utility  regulatory 
commissions.  State  energy  offices,  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  nonprofit  groups 

I3)  Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy shall  issue  a  report  on  commercial 
building  energy  efficiency  incentives,  which 
shall  include  recommendations  for  State  and 
local  governments,  utilities,  and  other  par- 
ties on  the  effective  use  of  the  model  Incen- 
tives. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  use  the 
report  described  in  paragraph  (3i  to  promote 
the  use  of  the  model  Incentives  nationwide 

lei  Task  Force  ili  The  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy shall  establish  a  task  force  to — 

(A)  assist  in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

iB)  seek  consensus  on  Its  recommenda- 
tions, and 
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(C)  review  program  results 

(2)  The  tAsk  force  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ili  shall  include  representatives 
of- 

lA)  the  building  construction  industry  in- 
cluding architects,  engineers  and  developers; 

(B)  professional  and  building  trade  associa- 
tions; 

iC)  building  scientists; 

(D)  nonprofit  groups  concerned  with  en- 
ergy efficiency  in  buildings: 

(E)  utilities; 

(F)  manufacturers  and  installers  of  energy 
efficient  materials  and  systems; 

(G)  the  financial  community; 

I  HI  code  officials;  and 

ill  commercial  building  owners,  operators, 
and  managers 

If)     ALTTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section— 

Il )  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 

(2)  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993:  and 

3    $2  000,000  for  fi.scai  year  \9m 

Tin.E  rV-IMPRO\'^.MENT  OF  INDL'STRL\L 
AIDITS  AND  VOMNTARY  Cl'inEl.I.NES 
FOR  INDUSTRIAI-  INSUl^TION 

SEC.  401.  R>:C()M.MFNI1AT10NS  FOR  L^PROVE- 
MENT  OF  energy  AUDITING. 
Not  later  than  December  31,  1992.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall,  in  conjunction  with 
the  development  of  guidelines  described  in 
section  402.  review  the  status  of  industrial 
energy  auditing  procedures  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  improvement  as  appro- 
priate, 

SEC.  402.  GUIDELINES  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  INSULA- 
TION. 

la)  In  General  -The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall,  out  of  appropriated  funds  available  to 
carry  out  this  section,  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  support  a  voluntary  national  pro- 
gram to  devise  guidelines  for  industrial  insu- 
lation that  reflect  the  economic,  national  se- 
curity, and  environmental  benefits  that  can 
be  achieved  by  appropriate  levels  of  insula- 
tion. 

(b)  CONSULTATION— The  guidelines  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  developed 
and  issued  by  a  nonprofit  organization  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  in  con- 
sultation with— 

II  I  manufacturers,  suppliers,  and  installers 
of  Insulation; 

(2)  utilities;  and 

(3)  major  industrial  energy  users. 

(c)  Date  of  Issuance  of  Guidelines,— The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  issue  the  guide- 
lines described  in  subsection  la)  not  later 
than  December  3i,  1W2 

SEC.   403,   EDUCATION   AND  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE, 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  education  and  technical  assist- 
ance concerning  the  auditing  procedures  de- 
scribed in  section  401  and  guidelines  de- 
scribed in  section  402. 

SEC.  404.  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  shall  transmit,  by  December 
31,  1994.  a  report  to  the  Congress  detailing 
the  guidelines  and  recommended  changes  in 
audit  procedures  by  December  31.  1992.  and 
shall  transmit  a  report  detailing  the  edu- 
cational and  technical  assistance  provided, 
an  evaluation  of  its  effectiveness,  and  the  re- 
sfwnslveness  of  the  industrial  sector  to  the 
guidelines. 

SEC.  406   AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  not  more  than  $750,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and 
1994 


TITLE  V— INTERNATIONAL  MARKET 
ASSESSMENTS  AND  EXPORT  PROMOTION 
SEC.  501.  MARKET  ASSESSMENTS. 

lai  .Annual  Report,-  The  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy shall  annually  issue  a  report  on  at  least 
3  countries  detailing  the  market  potential 
for  energy  efficiency  technologies, 

lb)  CONTENTS  OF  REPORT —The  report  de- 
scribed in  subsection  lai  shall  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  potential  market  size  for 
specific  technologies  and  policy  and  program 
developments  in  the  countries  that  would 
promote  the  adoption  of  those  technologies 
SEC,  SOii.  RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  I.NTJUSTRLAL  COUNTRIES. 

lai  BiANM  Ai.  Report  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  biannuaily  issue  a  report  on  the 
research  and  programs  of  major  industri- 
alized countries  to  promote  the  development 
and  adoption  of  energy  efficiency  tech- 
nologies, 

(b)  CONTENTS  OF  REPORT— The  report  de- 
scribed in  subsection  la)  shall— 

il)  indicate  which  energy  efficiency  tech- 
nologies are  receiving  priority  from  other 
countries; 

(2)  detail  how  the  funding  levels  of  support 
for  energy  efficiency  technologies  compare 
to  other  areas  of  funding  for  energy  tech- 
nologies; 

(3)  propose  policy  or  program  initiatives  to 
accelerate  the  adoption  of  specific  energy  ef- 
ficiency technologies  in  those  countries;  and 

(41  describe  the  nature  and  amount  of  as- 
sistance that  Is  provided  to  manufacturers  of 
energy  efficiency  technologies  to  help  export 
their  products, 
SEC.  503  TRADE  MISSIONS. 

la)  I.s  Gh.NKkAi,  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  sponsor  and  conduct  trade  missions  to 
countries  that  are  identified  as  good  markets 
for  energy  efficiency  technologries. 

(b)  MINIMLM  NUMBER  OF  TRADE  MISSIONS  — 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  conduct  at 
least  2  trade  missions  during  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 

SEC.    604.    TRAINING    A.ND    TECHNICAL    ASSIST 
ANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  training  and  technical  assistance 
to  assist  other  countries  in  policy  design  and 
program  development  to  accelerate  the  adop- 
tion of  energy  efficiency  technologies 

SEC.  505.  EVALUATION  REPORT. 

During  '.fM  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  im- 
plementation of  this  title,  containing  an 
evaluation  of  the  program,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  change  or  improvement. 

SEC.  506.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  a;-thorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title— 
1 1 )  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992; 
(2)  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1993;  and 
l3)  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

TITLE  \1— TRANSPORTATION 

SEC    601     KEMOVAl,  OF   CEirTAlN    MODEL  YEAR 
\THH  l-E.'i  FRO.M  U.SE. 

Title  V  c!  t.'-,e  Motor  Ve.hicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  il5  L'.S.C  2001  et  seq  i 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"REMOVAL  FROM  SERVICE  OF  CERTAm  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

"SEC.  513.  la)  F>rior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment Of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  and  implement  a  program  en- 
couraging the  removal  from  use  and  the  mar- 
ketplace of  motor  vehicles  manufactured 
prior  to  model  year  1980. 


■ibi  Such  program  shall  provide  that  any 
motor  vehicle  dealer  who  receives,  as  a 
trade-in  on  the  sale  by  such  dealer  of  a  new 
motor  vehicle,  a  motor  vehicle  of  a  model 
year  prior  to  model  year  1960.  may  remove 
such  m.otor  vehicle  from  use  and  the  market- 
place, 

"lO  Such  regulations  shall  further  provide 
that  upon  certification  by  the  motor  vehicle 
dealer  to  the  Secretary  that  the  engine  block 
and  the  chassis  of  the  motor  vehic'.e  have 
been  removed  from  use  and  the  marketplace 
and  destroyed  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
gram., the  manufacturer  of  the  new  motor  ve- 
hicle shall  receive  a  credit  to  it*  corporate 
average  fuel  economy.  Such  credit  shall 
equal  the  difference  between  the  fuel  econ- 
omy of  the  new  motor  vehicle,  and  the  mot«r 
vehicle  removed  from  use  and  the  market- 
place. 

"(d)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
require  proof  from  the  motor  vehicle  dealer 
that  the  motor  vehicle  was  destroyed  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulation,  and  that  the 
vehicle's  identification  number  wa*  removed 
from  the  registration  list  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  States, 

"le)(l)  Such  regulations  under  this  section 
shall  require  the  motor  vehicle  m,anufac- 
turer  to  calculate  and  transrftit  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  financial  value  per  gallon  credit. 

"(2)  No  later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  calculations  under  paragraph  il'.  the 
Secretary  shall-- 

"(Ai  review  and  approve  such  calculations 
to  determine  If  they  are  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  and 

"(B)  if  approved  under  subparagraph  lA), 
publish  such  calculations  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(0  Such  regulations  shall  require— 

"ID  the  motor  vehicle  manufacturer  to  re- 
bate the  financial  value  to  an  Individual  who 
traded  in  a  mot«r  vehicle  of  a  model  year 
prior  to  1980  described  under  subsection  (b): 

"l2)  that  an  individual  trading  in  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  have  evidence  that  such  vehicle 
has  been  registered  and  in  use  for  1  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  trade-in;  and 

"l3)  that  an  individual  who  purchases  a 
new  motor  vehicle  and  certifies  that  the 
motor  vehicle  of  a  model  year  prior  to  1980 
was  not  traded  in  but  was  destroyed,  shall 
receive  such  financial  value. 

"(g)  Any  person  violating  a  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 

"(h)  No  credits  shall  be  given  under  this 
section  on  or  after  January  1.  1994    '. 

SEC.    002.     DEDUCnBILrTY    OF    E»tPLOYER-PRO- 
\1DED  PARKING  SPACE 

la)      AMENDMENT       OF      I.NTER-NAL      REVENUE 

Code. — Section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  i relating  to  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses) is  amended— 

(1 )  by  redesignating  subsection  (m)  as  sub- 
section (n);  and 

i2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  il)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(m)  No  Deduction  for  Parking  Expenses 
Unless  Employer  Provides  Cash  Alter- 
native.— 

"(1)  In  general —No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  chapter  for  any  amount 
paid  or  incurred  by  an  employer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  providing  of  a  parking  subsidy 
to  any  employee  unless  the  employer  pro- 
vides the  parking  subsidy  pursuant  to  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  employee  may 
elect,  in  lieu  of  a  parking  subsidy,  to  receive 
cash  or  a  mass  transit,  car  pool,  or  van  pool 
subsidy  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  parking  subsidy. 
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"(2)  DEFiNmoN— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  parking  subsidy'  Includes 
the  direct  and  indirect  cost  to  an  employer 
of  providing  a  parking  space  to  an  employee, 
not  including  any  amount  puid  by  the  em- 
ployee'. 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  suboectlon  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  with  the  third  uxable  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr    BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr 

BlNGAM.\N.     Mr      D'AMATO.     Mr. 

DeConcmni,  Mr  KxoN.  Mr   Ford. 
Mr.    Gorton,    Mr.    Hklms.    Mr 
HOLLiNOS.    Mr.    Johnston.    Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr    PEU..  Mr.  Shel- 
by. Mr    Hkki.IN,  Mr    SiMON.  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr    Nickles.  and  Mr. 
ReiD): 
S.  327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit- 
ed   States    Code,    to    require    the    Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish 
outpatient    medical    services    for    any 
disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR  OfTPATIENT  MEDICAL 
SERVICES 

•  Mr  BOREN.  Mr  President  today  I 
am  introducintf  my  legislation  to  clar- 
ify the  statute  defininiir  eligrlbility  of 
veterans  for  medical  treatment  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  This 
bill  amends  section  612a(a)(lt  of  title  38 
United  States  Code  to  ensure  that  all 
former  prisoners  of  war  receive  out- 
patient care. 

This  Is  the  same  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced last  year  It.  too.  was  a  casualty 
of  the  same  dispute  tn  the  waning  days 
of  the  lOlst  Congress  that  delayed  the 
coBt-oMlvlng  increase  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

The  development  of  medical  treat- 
ment ptillcy  for  POW's  has  been  a  long. 
arduous  process,  but  in  recent  years  it 
has  grown  Into  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem meeting  most  of  their  needs.  For 
example,  tn  determining  service  con- 
nection, former  F'OW  s  are  given  the 
benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  lack  of  records. 
This  has  made  it  easier  to  assess  severe 
physiral  and  mental  damage  from  bru- 
t.ality    torture,  hunger,  and  disease. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  need  to 
make  a  commitment  to  former  pris- 
oners of  war  Operation  Desert  Storm 
reminds  us  ome  again  of  the  pain  and 
suffering  endured  by  our  POW's  Clear- 
ly, this  pain  the  uncertainty  and  the 
burtality  of  the  imprisonment  caused 
by  an  enemy  force  does  not  vanish 
upon  release  but  remains  throughout 
life  We  owe  special  consideration  to 
those  who  are  imprisoned  while  fight- 
ing for  the  I'nited  States,  and  it  is  our 
obligation  to  provide  health  care  to  our 
POW  a  who  suffered  for  love  of  their 
country 

My  bill  will  (  orrect  a  problem  arising 
from  Put)li(  Law  100- 32'2  which  guaran- 
tees inpatient  care  to  POW's  but  re- 
stricts outr>atient  i;&re  to  those  with  50 
percent  or  more  disability 


In  a  hearing  last  year  on  this  bill.  I 
said  that  every  man  and  woman  enter- 
ing the  military  must  be  assured  that 
their  Government  is  committed  to 
their  well-being.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
even  more  critical  during  these  days  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  to  stand  be- 
hind our  troops. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  327 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SF.rTION  1  EUr;iBIIJTV  OF  FORHFK  PRISONFRS 
OF  WAR  ro  KKI  FIVF  OITJ'ATIFNT 
.MEUlt  AI,  SKKVK  ES  FROM  THK  I)E 
PAKTMENT  OF  VET>:RA,SS  AFFAIRS. 

Section  612(a"li  of  title  M,  I  n:->-'l  >-Uiite8 
Code.  18  amended— 

(11  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  iB). 

i2i  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and 

i3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause 

"(D)  to  any  former  prisoner  of  war  for  any 
disability". 


By    Mr     PELL   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Kennedy.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 

DODD.  Mr   Simon.  Mr.  Cochran. 

Ms.    MiKUi-SKi.    Mr.    Jeffords. 

Mr     Metzenbaum.    Mr     Binoa- 

man.  Mr.  Bumfers.  Mr    Boren. 

and  Mr  Kerry t 
S  329.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

national  teacher  act 
•  Mr.  PELL  Mr  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation.  The  National  Teacher  Act 
is  a  modest,  but  critically  important 
bill  designed  to  attract  more  talented 
individuals  into  teaching  and  to  pro- 
vide better  programs  of  inservice  edu- 
cation to  those  already  in  the  class- 
room. The  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
those  which  were  approved  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources last  year. 

The  legislation  was  developed  in  the 
bipwirtisan  spirit  that  Is  the  hallmark 
of  80  many  of  the  education  bills  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor.  In  that  re- 
gard. I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the 
close  and  cooperative  work  of  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee. Senator  Ka.ssebaum.  and 
her  staff  for  the  many  hours  of  long, 
hard  work  that  have  gone  into  this  bill 
I  am  also  grateful  for  the  leadership 
of  our  committee  chairman.  Senator 
Kennedy,  for  It  is  his  concern  in  this 
area  that  has  spurred  us  to  push  ahead 
and  to  reintroduce  this  legislation. 

Finally.   I  want  to   thank   all   of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
Partisanship  has  had  no  part  in   this 
bill    Our  goal  has  been  a  common  one: 


To  set  forth  a  series  of  programs  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  teaching  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  worked  on  this  legislation 
together  and  we  arc  unified  in  believ- 
ing that  it  is  important  that  we  act  in 
this  area. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  with- 
out question.  In  just  2  years.  1993.  we 
will  need  an  additional  200.000  teachers 
By  the  year  2000.  we  will  need  an  addi- 
tional 300.000  math  and  science  teach- 
ers alone.  We  also  face  an  aging  teach- 
er force  in  which  fully  one-half  of  all 
teachers  will  reach  retirement  age  by 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  teacher  shortage  problem  is  par- 
ticularly acute  among  minorities.  The 
numbers  of  blacks  who  want  to  become 
teachers  is  declining.  Today  they  make 
up  only  6.9  percent  of  the  teaching 
force,  but  that  will  drop  to  5  percent  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  At  the  same 
time,  the  percentage  of  minorities  In 
our  school  population  is  increasing  dra- 
matically. 

We  must  attract  more  and  better 
teachers  into  the  profession,  and  we 
must  make  sure  that  their  talents  are 
sharpened  while  they  are  in  the  class- 
room. This  legislation  seeks  to  do  just 
that. 

In  the  area  of  teacher  recruitment, 
title  I.  we  seek  to  alleviate  the  teacher 
shortage  through  four  programs. 

First,  for  individuals  who  enter  the 
teaching  prcfession  in  areas  of  teacher 
shortage,  areas  such  as  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages,  we  pro- 
vide for  the  forgiveness  of  loans  taken 
out  during  the  junior  and  senior  years 
of  college.  If  individuals  agree  to  teach 
for  5  years  in  a  school  with  a  large  con- 
centration of  poor  children,  their  loan 
obligation  would  be  forgiven. 

This  means  forgiving  as  much  as 
J8.000  in  loans  That,  we  believe,  should 
serve  as  a  strong  incentive  to  bring 
more  young  jjeople  into  the  teaching 
profession.  This  provision  would  apply 
to  new  borrowers  and  would  take  effect 
in  the  1992-93  school  year. 

A  second  part  of  our  teacher  recruit- 
ment efforts  is  an  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rent Paul  Douglas  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. This  is  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram, and  with  a  modest  Increase  In 
both  authorizations  and  appropriations 
we  can  do  much  to  bring  more  of  the 
best  and  the  brightest  into  teaching 
This  matter  is  a  major  concern  to  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Paul  Simon,  and  I 
am  very  glad  his  proposal  is  a  part  of 
this  legislation. 

The  third  aspect  of  teacher  recruit- 
ment addressed  in  this  amendment  is 
the  creation  of  a  new  Teacher  Corps 
Program.  This  program  stresses  the  re- 
cruitment of  minorities  and  provides  a 
teacher  scholarship  in  exchange  for  5 
years  of  teaching  in  a  school  with  a 
heavy  concentration  of  poor  students. 
This  proposal  wais  at  the  heart  of  the 
teacher  legislation  authored  last  year 
by  Senator  Kennedy. 
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Also  included  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  is  a  proposal  by  Senator  Boren 
to  establish  a  national  foundation  to 
supplement  assistance  under  the  Doug- 
las Scholarship  and  Teacher  Corps  Pro- 
grams or  to  provide  help  to  other  high- 
ly qualified  students.  Assistance  would 
be  given  first  to  those  eligible  for  a 
Stafford  loan.  This  not  only  introduces 
an  element  of  need  to  the  foundation 
scholarships  but  also  indicates  our  de- 
sire that  the  program  be  utilized  to 
help  curtail  student  indebtedness  that 
has  become  all  too  prevalent  in  our  so- 
ciety because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
grant  programs  and  the  increased  need 
for  many  students  to  borrow  to  pay  for 
a  college  education. 

The  bill  would  authorize  up  to  $15 
million  to  establish  the  foundation 
scholarship  program,  and  that  $15  mil- 
lion would  have  to  be  matched  dollar 
for  dollar  by  the  private  sector.  The 
idea  is  an  intriguing  and  interesting 
one.  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had 
Senator  Boren's  help  in  this  area 

Fourth,  to  help  address  the  severe 
shortage  of  foreign  language  teachers, 
we  have  included  a  program  based  on 
proposals  by  Senator  Dodd  and  Senator 
Jeffords  This  provision  seeks  to  up- 
grade and  expand  foreign  language  in- 
struction in  our  Nation's  schools 
through  cooperative  arrangements  in- 
volving an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, a  secondary  school  with  a 
strong  foreign  language  program,  and  a 
secondary  school  with  a  sizable  con- 
centration of  chapter  I  eligible  chil- 
dren 

Title  II  is  concerned  with  teacher  en- 
hancement, or  improving  the  skills  of 
those  already  in  the  classroom.  The  es- 
tablishment of  up  to  10  national  teach- 
er academies  is  the  first  of  the  three 
major  programs  established  in  this 
title  These  national  academies  are 
patterned  after  the  highly  successful 
and  acclaimed  NSF  summer  institutes 
and  would  provide  master  teachers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  upgrade  their 
skills  and  add  depth  to  the  subject 
matter  they  teach. 

The  national  teacher  academies 
would  be  established  In  a  series  of  criti- 
cal areas,  which  include  basic  skills 
and  literacy  instruction:  civics  and 
government;  the  National  Writing 
Project;  mathematics;  foreign  lan- 
guages; history,  geography,  and  soci- 
ology; economics,  life  sciences;  phys- 
ical sciences;  and  the  arts,  including 
art.  music,  and  the  performing  arts. 
The  National  Writing  Project  is  an  out- 
standing program  that  Senator  Coch- 
ran has  championed  and  I  am  very  glad 
we  could  accommodate  his  interests. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  profes- 
sional development  schools  in  as  many 
States  and  congressional  districts  as 
funding  would  allow.  These  schools,  of 
particular  interest  to  Senator  Kennedy 
and  myself,  would  be  r>artnerships  be- 
tween a  school  and  an  institution  of 
higher  education  or  a  private  nonprofit 


organization  of  demonstrated  effective- 
ness. The  school  would  be  charged  with 
providing  ongoing  inservice  programs 
to  teachers  throughout  the  State  or 
congressional  district. 

The  third  major  part  of  this  title  is 
the  creation  of  the  Christa  McAuliffe 
Career  Teacher  Corps.  This  program 
would  enable  the  State  education  agen- 
cy to  make  grants  to  teachers  with  8  or 
more  years  of  classroom  experience. 
These  grants  would  give  the  teacher 
the  chance  to  get  away  from  the  rigors 
of  the  classroom  for  a  period  of  time  to 
pursue  independent  study,  learn  a  new 
area  of  expertise,  or  work  in  a  consult- 
ing cap>acity  with  other  school  dis- 
tricts. It  is  an  excellent  way  to  aid 
teachers  already  in  the  classroom.  It 
would  provide  them  an  incentive  not 
only  to  remain  in  teaching  but  also  to 
hone  their  skills  and  increase  their 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  they  teach. 

Title  III  is  a  demonstration  title  and 
consists  of  four  programs  we  believe 
should  be  tested  in  a  small,  but  tar- 
geted effort.  These  programs  include: 

A  class  size  research  and  demonstra- 
tion project  to  test  whether  or  not  the 
quality  of  instruction  is  related  to  the 
size  of  a  class. 

A  new  careers  for  teachers  dem- 
onstration to  test  the  concept  of  pro- 
viding school  support  personnel,  para- 
professionals,  and  individuals  in  occu- 
pations other  than  teaching  the  oppor- 
tunity and  training  to  become  teach- 
ers. 

A  minority  teacher  recruitment  dem- 
onstration to  test  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  bringing  more  minorities 
into  the  teaching  profession. 

A  Restmcturing  of  Schools-'School- 
Based  Management  Program  to  test 
different  ways  of  restmrturtng  the 
school,  including  the  involvement  of 
teachers  in  its  management,  in  order 
to  Improve  both  student  and  teacher 
performance  and  retention.  This  is  a 
combination  of  projxisals  put  forth  by 
Senator  Bob  Kerrey  and  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. 

Finally,  title  IV  authorizes  some 
very  important  studies.  One  of  these  is 
the  examination  of  the  teacher  bank 
that  teachers  could  use  to  locate  job 
openings,  and  would  include  a  test  of 
the  concept  in  addition  to  a  study  of 
its  feasibility.  This  proposal  was  first 
put  forward  by  Senator  Simon. 

The  second  and  third  studies  involve 
an  examination  of  pension  portability 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  study  of  alter- 
native ways  to  increase  minority  par- 
ticipation in  teaching  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  frequently 
that  if  we  are  to  remain  competitive  in 
the  international  arena  in  the  years 
ahead,  we  must  have  a  world-class 
work  force.  A  world-class  work  force 
dep)ends  upwn  a  world-class  education. 
And  a  world-class  education  cannot 
exist  unless  the  quality  of  instruction 
in    our   Nation  s   schools   is    topnotch. 


That,  quite  simply,  is  the  object  of  the 
legislation  we  consider  today 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a* 
follows: 

S.  329 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatwes  of  the  i'nited  States  o.t  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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8EC.  ».  rtNIHHCH. 
The  Congress  finds  that — 
<li  the  quality   of  the   Nation's  schools  do 
pends  primarily  on  the  men  and  women  who 
teach  in  such  schools, 

l2)  the  United  SUtes  will  need  2..'«).000  new 
teachers  between  1990  and  2000.  yet  only 
ICO. 000  teachers  per  year  are  prepared  for  li- 
censure, 

(.11  talented  Individuals  Interested  in  teach- 
ing need  to  be  encouraged  to  maintain  their 
interest,  and  will  need  support  in  entering 
and  paying  for  college, 

i4)  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession 
must  be  raised  through  increased  recognition 
and  professional  opportunities  for  teachers 
so  that  the  best  teachers  remain  in  the  class- 
room and  talented  individuals  are  attracted 
to  teaching, 

(5)  efforu  must  be  made  to  direct  the  sup^ 
ply  of  teachers  to  areas  of  need, 

(6)  there  are  shortages  of  teachers  with 
specialized  kinds  of  training.  Including  early 
childhood  education,  bilingual  education, 
and  special  education  and  related  services, 

(T)  there  are  severe  shorHiges  of  minority 
teachers,  as  demonstrated  by 

(A)  only   10  percent  of  the  Nations  te^ch 
Ing  force  are  Black,  Hispanic.  Native  Amer 
lean  or  Asian  American,  while  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  school  children  are 


Black,   Hispanic,  Native  American  or  Asian 
American. 

(B)  In  urban  areas,  minorities  comprise  70 
percent  of  the  students,  but  only  32  percent 
of  the  teachers,  and 

(C)  under  current  trends,  by  the  year  2000, 
minority  students  will  comprise  more  than 
one-third  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollments  nationally,  but  only  5 
percent  of  teachers 

(8)  the  lack  of  role  models  for  minority 
children  and  children  with  disabilities  ham- 
pers the  academic  progress  of  ail  children, 

(9i  traditional  routes  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession have  nut  encouraged  enough  minorl 
ties  and  individuals  with  disabilities  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession, 

(10)  signiricant  efforts  must  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  minority  teachers,  and 
to  overcome  additional  barners  to  such 
goals, 

(11)  the  United  States  is  falling  far  behind 
other  Industrial  nations  in  educational 
achievemenu.  as  demonstrated  by  studenU 
In  the  United  States  scoring  lower  on  math 
and  science  tests  than  such  student's  coun- 
terp»ru  in  other  indusinal  countnes,  and 
students  in  the  United  States  ranking  last  in 
biology,  next  U)  last  In  chemistry,  and  close 
to  the  bottom  in  physics. 

(12)  the  future  economic  welfare  and  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  will  sub- 
stantially depend  upon  our  ability  to  educate 
our  citizens  to  communicate  In  other  lan- 
guages, yet  only  17  percent  of  public  elemen- 
tary schools  offer  any  form  of  language  in- 
struction, 

(13)  young  people  complete  school  with  lit^ 
lie  or  no  undcrsunding  of  history  and  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  yet 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation's  freedom  de- 
pends on  a  knowledgeable  and  reasoned  com 
mitment  Lo  basic  democratic  values  by  stu- 
dents, and  informed  and  responsible  panic! 
pallor  in  government  by  the  public. 

(14)  the  (juality  of  education  provided  In 
our  Nation's  schools  has  a  direct  impact 
upon  the  prosperity,  produclivily.  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 

(15)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  leader- 
ship role  in  leading  the  charge  for  renewed 
public  commitment  to  the  support  of  loach 
era  and  teacher  training 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
meaning  provided  by  section  1471(8)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(2)  the  term  '•institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" haa  the  meaning  provided  by  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  by  section  1471(121 
of  the  ElemenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  196.S, 

(4)  the   term    "preschool   ago  "   means  chil 
drcn    below    mandatory    school    attendance 
age,  as  determined  by  State  law, 

(5)  the  term  "related  services"  has  the 
meaning  provided  r>y  section  fj02<aKl7)  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapp»'d  Act. 

i6)  the  term  "Secretary  '  means  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Education. 

i7i  the  term  "school  age  population" 
moans  the  population  of  individuals  aged  5  to 
17,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus in  the  most  recent  ecennial  census, 

(8)  the  term  secondary  school"  haa  the 
moaning  provided  by  section  1471(21)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966. 


(9)  the  term  "Stale"  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided by  section  1471(22)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(10)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  provided  by  •ection  1471(23) 
of  the  F;iementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and 

(11)  the  term  "'student  with  a  disability" 
has     the    same    meaning    given     the     term 

"handicapped  children"  in  section  602  of  the 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 

TITLE  I— RECRUITMENT 

Part  A— Ixian  Foroivkness  for  Teachers 

Demonstration  Program 

sbc.  101.  general  authority. 

(a)  In  General  -Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 
and  in  order  to  encourage  individuals  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  and  to  assist  in 
the  recruitment  of  minority  teachers,  the 
Secretary  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  aasume  the  obligation  lo 
repay  a  Stafford  loan  (a  loan  made,  insured, 
or  guaranteed  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  for  any  bor- 
rower who  IS  employed  as  a  full  time  teach- 
er 

(1)  in  a  school  which  qualifies  under  sec- 
tion 46b(aK2)(A)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  for  loan  cancellation  for  Perkins  loan 
reclplenu  who  teach  in  such  schools,  and 

(2)  of  mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, special  education,  bilingual  edu- 
cation, or  any  other  field  of  expertise  where 
the  State  educational  agency  determines 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 

(b)    REOULA"nONS      The    Secretary    Is    au- 
thorized to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section 
SEC.  I  or  LOAN  REPAYMENT. 

(a)  In  General  <\)  For  the  first  or  second 
academic  year  in  which  the  borrower  of  any 
Stafford  loan  Is  employed  as  a  full-time 
teacher  In  a  school  described  In  section 
101(a),  the  Secretary  shall  aasume  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  Stafford  loans  incurred  by  the  student 
borrower  during  such  borrower's  last  2  year* 
of  undergraduate  education 

(2)  For  the  third  or  fourth  academic  year 
in  which  the  b<}rrower  of  any  Stafford  loan  Is 
employed  as  a  full  time  teacher  in  a  school 
described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  assume  the  obligation  to  repay  20  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  Stafford  loans  In 
rurred  by  the  borrower  during  the  borrower's 
last  2  years  of  undergraduate  education 

(3)  For  the  fifth  academic  year  in  which 
the  borrower  of  any  Stafford  loan  is  em- 
ployed as  a  full  time  teacher  in  a  school  de- 
scribed in  subsecUon  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
assume  the  obligation  lo  repay  30  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  Stafford  loans  incurred 
by  the  borrower  during  the  borrower's  last  2 
years  of  undergraduate  education 

(4^  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  refunding  of  any  re- 
payment of  a  Stafford  loan 

(5)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  repaid  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subpart  for  any  year, 
the  proportionate  amount  of  interest  on  such 
loan  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall  be  re- 
paid by  the  Secretary 

rbi  SPECIAL  Rule  <1)  In  the  caae  where  a 
student  borrower  who  Is  not  participating  in 
loan  repayment  pursuant  to  subaectlon  (a) 
returns  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
after  graduation  from  an  institution  of  high- 
er education  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
teaching  certificate,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized lo  aasume  the  obligation  lo  repay  the 
total  amount  of  Stafford  loans  incurred  for  a 


maximum  of  2  academic  years  in  returning 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  teaching  certificate 
or  additional  certification.  Such  Stafford 
loans  shall  only  be  repaid  for  borrowers  who 
qualify  for  loan  repayment  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  101(a),  and  shall  be  re- 
paid In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  103 

(2)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  repaid  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  for  any  year,  a 
proportionate  amount  of  Interest  on  such 
loan  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall  be  re- 
paid by  the  Secretary 
SEC.  109.  REPAYMEI4T  OF  EUGIBLE  LENDERa 

The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  eligible 
lender  or  holder  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
Stafford  loans  which  are  subject  to  repay- 
ment pursuant  to  this  part  for  such  year 
SEC.  104.  APPUCAT10N  FOR  REPAYMENT. 

Each  eligible  individual  desiring  assistance 
under  this  part  shall  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  man- 
ner, and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

SEC.  106.  DEFINITION. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  term  "eli- 
gible lender  "  has  the  same  meaning  provided 
In  section  435(d)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965 
SEC.  lot.  EFTECTTVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  take  effect 
on  June  1.  1992.  for  Stafford  loans  made  for 
academic  year  1992-1993  and  succeeding  aca- 
demic years. 

Part  B— Paul  Douglas  Teacher 

SCHOLAR8Hn*8 
SEC.  111.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Paragraph  il)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section 
502  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "di  For  subpart 
1  of  part  D.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated J27,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  1996.  and  1996" 

Part  C    Teacher  Corf*8 
sec.  iii.  teacher  corps  programs  aithor- 

IZED. 

lai  Program  Authorized —The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  conduct  Teacher 
Corps  activities 

(b)  AMOUNT  of  Grants  -TTie  amount 
awarded  lo  each  State  educational  agency 
pursuant  to  subsection  la)  shall  be  an 
amount  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  school- 
age  population  In  the  State  compared  to  the 
school-age  population  in  all  States 

ici  Designation — (1)  A  scholarship  award- 
ed under  this  part  shall  be  referred  to  as  a 
"'Teacher  Corpe  scholarship". 

(2)  A  recipient  of  a  scholarship  under  this 
part  shall  be  referred  to  as  a  "Teacher  Corps 
member  " 

SBC.  ISl.  SECRETARY^  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

The  Secretary  shall  use  funds  provided 
pui:"8uant  to  this  part  to — 

(1)  disseminate  Information  nationally 
about  the  availability  of  scholarships  under 
this  part  to  Individuals  leaving  the  armed 
services:  and 

(2)  conduct  activities,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  educational  agency,  which  fos- 
ter communication  among,  and  bring  to- 
gether, members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  in- 
cluding activities  such  as  written  commu- 
nications, meetings,  or  training  sessions. 
SEC.  in.  STATE  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

la)  I>"  General  —Each  State  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  part  may 
use  such  funds  to— 


il)  award  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  establish  or  expand  Induction  and 
mentor  programs  in  accordance  with  this 
part: 

(2)  establish  and  operate  in-service  and 
mentoring  programs  for  Teacher  Corps  mem- 
bers at  the  State  and  local  levels: 

(3)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  establishing  and  op- 
erating Teacher  Corps  and  Induction  pro- 
grams; 

(4)  evaluate  applications  for  Teacher  Corps 
membership  and  award  scholarships  to 
Teacher  Corpe  members; 

(5)  make  Teacher  Corps  awards  to  Individ- 
uals In  training  to  become  a  school  psycholo- 
gist, school  social  worker,  or  a  school  coun- 
selor: 

(6)  ensure  that  Teacher  Corpe  members  un- 
derstand the  obligation  to  repay  such  schol- 
arships upon  failure  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  scholarship: 

i7)  assist  in  employment  placement  of 
Teacher  Corps  members;  and 

(8)  collect  scholarship  repayments  from  in- 
dividual Teacher  Corps  members,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  129 

(bi  PRiORm'  — In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  laidi.  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  give  priority  in  award- 
ing grants  to  local  educational  agencies  with 
the  greatest  proportion  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, 

(c»  Special  Rule  —Each  State  educational 
agency  may  choose  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  part  through  a  pre- 
existing panel  which  is  experienced  in  ad- 
ministering similar  programs. 
SEC.  124.  LOCAL  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

lai  In  General. — Each  local  educational 
agency  receiving  a  grant  under  this  p)art  m.ay 
use  such  funds  to — 

(1 1  establish,  operate,  and  expand  induction 
programs  for  new  Teacher  Corps  members 
and  other  new  teachers,  including— 

I Ai  orientation: 

(B)  using  mentor  teachers  to  work  with 
new  teachers: 

iCi  curriculum  guidance,  and 

(D)  increasing  the  preparedness  of  all  class- 
room teachers  for  the  participation  of  par- 
ticular populations  of  students,  such  as  dis- 
advantaged students,  students  with  disabil- 
ities, students  who  are  limited  English  pro- 
ficient, and  students  from  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds,  in  the  classrooms  of  such 
teachers:  and 

(2)  ensure  that  Teacher  Corps  members 
participate  in  an  induction  program  for  a 
minimum  of  one  year.  Including  working 
with  a  mentor  teacher  designated  by  the 
local  educational  agency 

(b)  Lnduction  Programs —The  induction 
programs  described  in  subsection  laitl)  may 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education 

SEC.  Its.  TEACHER  CORPS. 

la)  Selection— TTie  State  educational 
agency.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  higher 
education  agency,  shall  select  Teacher  Corps 
members. 

(bi  Criteria  —The  State  educational  agen- 
cy. In  cooperation  with  the  State  higher  edu- 
cation agency,  shall  establish  criteria  to  se- 
lect Teacher  Corps  members,  intended  to  at- 
tract highly  qualified  individuals  to  teach- 
ing, and  to  meet  the  needs  of  States  in  ad- 
dressing teacher  shortages.  Including— 

il)  in  the  case  of  students  or  recent  grad- 
uates, strong  academic  promise,  or  in  other 
cases  contributions  which  can  be  made  by  in- 
dividuals working  in  other  careers:  and 

(2)  a  demonstrated  interest  in  teaching,  or 
skill     or    professional     experience     in     sub- 


stantive   fields    of    expertise    In    which    the 
State  Is  experiencing  teacher  shortages. 

(O  Special  Consideration— The  State 
educational  agency,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  higher  education  agency  shall  give 
special  consideration  In  the  selection  of 
Teacher  Corps  members  to  Individuals  who — 

il)  intend  to  teach  or  provide  related  serv- 
ices to  students  with  disabilities. 

(2)  intend  to  teach  limited  English  pro- 
ficient students:  or 

i3i  Intend  to  teach  preschool  age  children 

(di  Priority  Consideration —TTie  State 
education  agency,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  higher  educational  agency  shall  give 
priority  consideration  in  the  selection  of 
Teacher  Corps  members  to  individuals  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  including  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities  and  individuals  with 
disabilities,  who  are  underrepresented  ;n  the 
teaching  profession  or  In  the  currlcular  areas 
in  which  they  are  preparing  to  teach 

(e)  Application— Each  individual  wishing 
to  participate  in  the  Teacher  Corpe  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  the  State  in  which  such 
individual  wishes  to  be  employed  as  a  teach- 
er, if  such  State  has  a  Teacher  Corps  pro- 
gram. E^ch  application  shall  contain  such 
information  as  such  State  educational  agen- 
cy may  reasonably  require 
SEC  ISe.  STATE  APPUCA^nON. 

Each  State  educational  agency  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require.  Eiach 
such  application  shall  — 

( 1 1  describe  teacher  shortages  in  the  State 
including  shortages  in  specific  substantive 
fields  of  expertise  and  geographic  areas,  and 
shall  describe  steps  to  be  taken  to  place 
Teacher  Corps  members  in  areas  experienc- 
ing teacher  shortages:  and 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  in  cooperation  with  local 
educational  agencies,  shall  assist  in  employ- 
ment placement  within  the  State  for  Teach- 
er Corps  members  in  areas  which  have  induc- 
tion programs  for  new  teachers 

SEC  117.  LOCAL  APPUCA'nON. 

Each  local  educational  agency  desiring  a 
grant  under  this  part  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  State  educational  agency  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  State  educational 
agency  may  reasonably  require  Each  such 
application  shall— 

il)  describe  teacher  shortages  in  the  local 
educational  agency:  and 

(2)  describe  the  induction  program  for  new 
Teacher  Corps  members  and  other  new 
teachers  which  will  be  established,  expanded. 
or  both,  with  funds  made  available  under 
this  part 
SEC.  1X8.  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

lai  ELiGiBiLm" — (Il  An  indivnduai  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  Teacher  Corpe  scholarships  for 
a  maximum  of  3  years  during  enrollment  m 
any  of  the  following  programs  of  study,  or  a 
combination  thereof: 

I  A)  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a  bacca- 
laureate or  associate's  degree: 

(B)  a  1-  or  2-year  post-baccalaureate  pro- 
gram of  study  leading  to  a  masters  or  spe- 
cialist degree  or  a  teaching  certificate;  or 

(C)  a  2-year  program  of  study  leading  to  an 
associate's  degree  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation or  early  childhood  development,  or  a 
1-year  program  of  study  leading  to  a  child 
development  associate  credential 

(2)  An  Individual  pursuing  a  progrtim  of 
study  described  m  subparagraph  iB;  of  para- 
graph  (1)   is   eligible   to   receive   a   Teacher 
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Corps  scholarship  durlnfr  any  of  the  first  3 
years  that  such  Individual  Is  employed  as  a 
teacher  to  defray  the  costs  of  pursuing  such 
po8t-baccalaureat«  Instruction 

(3)  An  Individual  In  possession  of  a  bach- 
elor's de^ee.  who  wishes  to  enter  teaching 
from  another  profession,  la  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  Teacher  Corps  scholarship  to  enable 
such  Individual  to  receive  the  Instruction 
necessary  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
as  determined  by  the  Slate  In  which  the  In- 
dividual wishes  to  teach  Such  Instruction 
may  be  provided  while  the  Individual  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  provisional  teacher,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  State  educational  agency  and 
local  educational  agency 

(b)  Limitations  on  amount  and  Duha- 
TiON.— Subject  to  subsection  (di.  each  Teach- 
er Corps  member  shall  receive  a  S5.000  schol- 
arship for  each  academic  year  of  postsecond- 
ary  education,  except  that  no  Individual 
shall  receive  scholarship  assistance  for  more 
than  3  years  of  postsecondary  education  (In- 
cluding post-baccalaureate >.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

(CI  Consideration  of  Award  in  Other  Pro- 
grams.—Each  Teacher  Corps  scholarship 
awarded  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  con- 
.Hldered  In  determining  eligibility  for  student 
assistance  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 

(d)  Assistance  Not  To  Exceed  Need.— 
Each  Teacher  Corps  scholarship,  when  added 
to  assistance  received  under  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  If  any.  shall 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  attendance,  as  defined 
In  section  il2  of  such  Act.  at  the  Institution 
the  Individual  Is  attending  If  the  amount  of 
the  Teacher  Corpe  scholarship  and  assistance 
received  under  title  IV  of  such  Act.  exceeds 
the  cost  of  attendance,  loans  received  under 
parts  B.  D,  or  E  of  such  title  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
the  combined  awards  exceed  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance 

(el  CONTINUED  ELIGIBILITY.— Each  Individ- 
ual who  receives  a  Teacher  Corps  scholarship 
shall  continue  to  receive  such  scholarship 
payments  only  during  such  periods  that  the 
State  educational  agency  finds  that  such  In- 
dividual Is— 

(1)  enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  In  an  ac- 
credited postsecondary  Institution:  and 

(2)  malnUlnIng  satisfactory  progress  de- 
fined under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965 

8EC.  1».  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDniONa 

(ai  Schoi.arbhii'  Agreement.— (1)  Each  In- 
dividual receiving  a  scholarship  under  this 
part  shall  enter  into  a  written  agreement 
with  the  State  educational  agency  which 
shall  provide  assurances  that  each  such 
Individual 

(A)  will  pursue  a  course  of  study  which 
meets  State  requirements  for  teacher  prepa- 
ration: 

(B)  will  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  and  participate  In  teaching-related 
activities  while  In  undergraduate  or  post- 
baccalaureate  programs. 

(C)  will  work  as  a  teacher  upon  completion 
of  such  Individuals  education  for  5  years  In 
a  school  which  qualifies  under  section 
465<a)(2nAi  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  loan  cancellation  for  Perkins  loan 
recipients  who  teach  in  such  schools,  except 
that  Teacher  Corpe  members  may  transfer  to 
another  such  school  in  a  local  educational 
agency  within  the  State  or  In  another  State 
with  a  Teacher  Corpe  program  upon  approval 
of  the  sending  and  receiving  local  edu 
catlonal  agency,  or  State. 

(D)  will  repay  all  or  part  of  a  Teacher 
Corpe    scholarship    received    under    section 


128(bi  plus  interest  and.  if  applicable,  reason- 
able collection  fees.  In  compliance  with  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  under  sub^ 
section  (b).  In  the  event  that  the  conditions 
of  subsection  la)  are  not  compiled  with,  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  In  subsection  ici; 

(E)  at  least  during  the  first  year  of  employ- 
ment, will  participate  In  an  induction  pro- 
gram which  Includes  working  with  a  mentor 
teacher  selected  by  the  local  educational 
agency  in  which  the  Teacher  Corpe  member 
Is  employed  and  who.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, has  the  same  substantive  field  of  ex- 
pertise as  the  Teacher  Corpe  member. 

(F)  who  Is  not  enrolled  in  a  program  of 
study  as  set  forth  in  section  128<a)(l)<C)  will 
obtain  full  State  teacher  certification  within 
3  years  of  employment  as  a  teacher  or  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter  as  State  law  re- 
quires: and 

(G)  will,  subject  to  approval  of  the  local 
educational  agency,  participate  In  an  Induc- 
tion program  for  new  teachers  during  the 
fifth  year  of  employment,  by  serving  as  a 
mentor  to  new  Teacher  Corpe  members,  or  to 
other  new  teachers,  or  by  making  some  other 
contribution  to  the  Induction  program 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1).  section  465<a)(2>(Ai  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  •25  percent'  for  '50  per- 
cent". 

(b)  SCHOLARSHIP  REPAYME.NT  — <li  Individ- 
uals found  by  the  State  educational  agency 
to  be  In  noncompliance  with  the  agreement 
entered  Into  under  subsection  (a;  shall  be  re- 
quired to  repay  to  the  State  educational 
agency  a  pro  rata  amount  of  the  scholarship 
awards  received,  plus  Interest  at  the  highest 
rate  applicable  to  loans  under  part  B  of  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and. 
where  applicable,  reasonable  collection  fees. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3) 

(2)  An  Individual  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  In  violation  of  the  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  during  any  period 
In  which  such  individual  meeu  the  exception 
to  repayment  provisions  set  forth  in  section 
558(au2),  558(a>(3)  or  558(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  or  if  the  Individual  dies. 

(3)  Each  individual  found  by  the  State  to 
be  In  noncompliance  with  the  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  129(a)  shall  be  re- 
quired to  repay  — 

(A)  1(X)  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
scholarships  awarded  under  this  part  If  such 
Individual  does  not  teach  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  described  In  subsection  (a)  or 
teaches  pursuant  to  such  agreement  for  less 
than  1  year. 

iB)  90  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  schol- 
arships awarded  under  this  part  If  such  Indi- 
vidual teaches  pursuant  to  the  agreement  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  for  at  least  1  year  but 
less  than  2  years: 

(C)  80  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  schol- 
arships awarded  under  this  part  If  such  Indi- 
vidual teaches  pursuant  to  the  agreement  set 
forth  In  subsection  la)  for  at  least  2  years 
but  less  than  3  years: 

(Di  60  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  schol- 
arships awarded  under  this  part  If  such  Indi- 
vidual teaches  pursuant  to  the  eigreement  set 
forth  in  subsection  (ai  for  at  least  3  years 
but  less  than  4  years:  and 

I E)  30  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  schol- 
arshlpe  awarded  under  this  part  If  such  Indi- 
vidual teaches  pursuant  to  the  agreement  set 
forth  in  subsection  (at  for  at  least  i  years 
but  less  than  5  years. 

(4)  If  a  portion  of  scholarship  Is  repayed 
under  this  subsection  In  any  year,  the  entire 
amount  of  interest  on  such  portion  of  such 


scholarship  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall 
be  repayed 

(5i  Any  repayments  of  scholarships  made 
to  the  State  educational  agency  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  used 
by  the  State  educational  agency  to  award 
additional  scholarships  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part. 

ici  Waiver —The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  partial  or  total  waiver  or  suspension 
of  any  service  obligation  or  repayment  by  an 
individual  who  received  a  Teacher  Corps 
scholarship  whenever  compliance  by  such  in- 
dividual Is  impossible  or  would  Involve  ex- 
treme hardship  to  such  Individual,  or  If  en- 
forcement of  such  obligation  with  respect  to 
such  individual  would  be  unconscionable 

SEC   130  Pl'BUCATlON  AND  RF.rRllTMENT. 

lai  l.s  GK.NKR.M.  Ka^h  ^'^ttc  educational 
agency  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall- 

il)  publicize  the  availability  of.  and  proce- 
dure to  apply  for.  Teacher  Corpe  scholar- 
ships, particularly  among  students  partici- 
pating in  teaching-related  activities  through 
summer  teaching  Institutes,  future  teacher 
clubs,  and  other  teaching-related  activities, 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education  through- 
out the  State,  particularly  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  with  large  minority  enroll- 
ments, historically  Black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, secondary  schools  throughout  the 
State,  particularly  those  with  minority  en- 
rollment in  excess  of  the  sutewlde  average 
minority  enrollment,  and  with— 

(A  I  individuals  participating  In  programs 
funded  under  subpart  4  of  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(Bi  Individuals  leaving  the  armed  services: 

(C)  community-based  organizations  work- 
ing In  minority  education,  and 

iD)  other  agencies  and  entitles  likely  to  at- 
tract Individuals  Interested  In  entering 
teaching  from  another  career:  and 

(2)  recruit  minority  students  to  participate 
In  such  program 

(b)  SPECIAL  Rl'LE  — The  publications  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  shall  describe 
substantive  fields  of  expertise  and  geo- 
graphic areas  experiencing  teacher  shortages 
within  the  State 

SEC.      I30A.      ALTHORIZATKIN      OK      APPROPKL* 

noNS. 

(ai  Ix  General— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part 

(b)  SPECIAL  Rules.  — (1)  Not  more  than 
S20.000.000  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  of  subsection  (a)  In  fis- 
cal year  1992  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  sections  123(ai(l  i  and  124 

(2)  No  funds  shall  be  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  subsection  lai  unless  the 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subpart  1  of  part  D  of  title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds $15,000,000 

Part  D— Foreign  Language  Competence 
FOR  THE  Future 

SEC.  131.  SHORT  TTTUE. 

This  part  may   l>€  cited  as  the    "Foreign 
Language  Competence  for  the  Future  Act  of 
1990" 
SEC.    ITl     STAR    S<  H<H>1>    PK(X,RAM    APPUCA- 

noN. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations- 
Section  903(bi  of  the  Star  Schools  Program 
Assistance  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

■'(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1993  such  sums  as  may 
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(«■  necessary  to  tarry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

(b)  Application  —Section  905(b)(2i  of  the 
StAr  Schools  Program  Assistance  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

i2i  describe,  in  the  CAse  of  an  application 
for  assistance  for  instructional  program- 
ming, the  types  of  programming  which  wil! 
\>e  developed  to  enhance  instruction  and 
training,  and  provide  assurances  that  such 
programming  '.vsll  be  designed  in  consulta- 
tion with  teacher?  of  the  applicable  subject 
matter  and  grade  level." 

SEC.   ISS.  DEMONSTRATION  GRANTS  FOR  CRI'H 
CAL  LANGUAGE  AND  AREA  STLTJIES. 

(ai  Progr.am  AUTHORm-  The  Secretary  i.s 
authorized  to  make  demonstration  grants  to 
eligible  consortia  U)  operate  critical  lan- 
guages and  area  studies  programs,  develop 
and  acquire  educational  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, and  develop  teacher  training  pro- 
grams, texts,  curriculum,  and  other  activi- 
ties designed  to  improve  and  expand  the  in- 
.*lruction  of  foreign  languages  at  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  across  the  Nation. 

(bi  Grant  Li.mitation  — No  grant  under 
this  section  shall  exceed  $2.000. (X)0  to  any 
consortium  in  any  fiscal  year,  but  shall  be  of 
sufficient  size,  scope  and  quality  for  a  pro- 
gram of  comprehensive  instruction  of  foreign 
languages. 

(c)  Special  rules.— d)  In  awarding  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  consortia  with  demonstrated, 
proven  effectiveness  in  the  field  of  critical 
language  and  area  studies  and  which  have 
been  In  existence  for  1  year  prior  to  applying 
for  a  grant  under  this  section. 

(2i  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  1 1  >.  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration providing  an  equitable  geographic 
distribution  of  such  grants  among  the  re- 
gions of  the  United  States 

(3)  Each  eligible  consortia  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  section  shall  Include  in  the 
activities  assisted  pursuant  to  such  grant  a 
study  abroad  or  cultural  exchange  program 

(d)  Eligible  Con.sortia.— di  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  term  "eligible  con- 
sortia" means  a  cooperative  effort  between 
entitles  In  one  or  more  States  that  must  in- 
clude at  least  3  schools  of  which  - 

(Ai  one  shall  be  an  institution  of  higher 
education: 

(B)  one  shall  be  a  secondary  school  with 
experience  In  teaching  critical  foreign  lan- 
guages; and 

(C)  one  shall  be  a  secondary  school  in 
which  at  least  25  percent  of  the  students  are 
eligible  to  be  counted  under  chapter  1  of  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 

(2)  Each  eligible  consortia  described  In 
paragraph  1 1 1  may  include  a  not-for-profit  or- 
ganization to  provide  services  not  otherwise 
available  from  the  entities  described  in  para- 
graph ill 

(ei  Administration— No  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  each  grant  shall  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses 
SEC.  134.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part 

Part  E— Miscellaneous  PRf) vision 

SEC.  141.  PERKINS  LOAN  CANCELLATION. 

Section  465  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section 

■•(CI  Special  Rules  di  If  the  list  of 
schools  In  which  a  teacher  may  perform  serv- 


ice pursuant  to  subparagraph  lAi  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (ai  Is  not  available 
before  May  1  of  any  year,  the  Secretary  may 
use  the  list  for  the  year  preceding  the  year 
for  which  the  determination  is  made  to  make 
such  service  determination, 

■■(2)  Any  teacher  who  performs  service  in  a 
school  which— 

"(A I  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (Ai  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  ia)  in 
any  year:  and 

•■(Bi  in  a  subsequent  year  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  subparagraph, 
may  continue  to  teach  m  such  school  and 
shall  be  eligible  for  loan  cancellation  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  il  >  of  subsection  la i  m  such 
subsequent  years,  ■, 

TITLE  U— TEACHER  ENHANCEMENT 
Part  A— National  Teacher  Academies 

SEC.  201.  PROGRAM  ESTABUSHED. 

(ai  Ln  General  -The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  to  m.ake  grants  to  eligible  recipi- 
ents to  establish  and  operate  national  teach- 
er academies 

(bi  SuajECT  Areas  and  Staff —d)  One  na- 
tional teacher  academy  shall  be  established 
in  each  of  the  following  subject  areas  com- 
monly taught  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools; 

(A)  baisic  skills  and  literacy  instruction. 

(B)  civics  and  government. 
(Ci  National  Writing  FYoject. 
(Dl  mathematics. 

(E)  foreign  languages. 

(F)  history,  geography  and  sociology, 

(G)  economics. 
(H)  life  sciences. 

il)  physical  sciences,  and 

(J)  the  arts,  including  art.  music,  and  the 
performing  arts 

(21  Academy  staff  shall  be  selected  from 
the  most  accomplished  and  prominent  schol- 
ars in  the  relevant  fields  of  study  and  in  the 
methodologies  which  prepare  persons  to 
teach  in  such  fields  of  study, 

ICI  DURA^noN  OF  Gr.\nt  — E^ch  grant  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  a  national  teacher  acad- 
emy shall  be  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  is  re- 
newable, 

id  I  COMFETTTIVE  GRANT  AWARDS. -The  Sec- 
retar.v  shall  award  grants  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  bidding  process, 

(e)  Special  Considera'hon,  -In  awarding 
grants  under  this  part  the  Secretary  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  eligible  recipi- 
ents that  have  demonstrated  effectiveness  in 
establishing  and  administering  a  national 
network  of  individuals  who  assist  m  teacher 
training  and  In-service  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  in  the  subject  areas 
listed  in  section  201ibi 
SEC.  aoi  EUGIBLE  RECIPIE.NTS. 

(ai  In  General— For  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  the  term    ■eligible  reclpienf  means — 

1 1 )  an  institution  of  higher  education: 

(2)  a  private  nonprofit  educational  organi- 
zation of  demonstrated  effectiveness;  or 

(3i  a  combination  of  the  institutions  or  or- 
ganizations set  forth  m  paragraphs  (li  and 
i2i  of  this  paragraph. 

(bi  ETxPER-nsE  Requirements  —The  Sec- 
retary shall  only  award  grants  to  eligible  ap- 
plicants which  have  demonstrat^-d  expertise 
in  the— 

(1)  subject  area  of  the  national  leaching 
academy  to  be  established  and  operated,  and 

(2i  In-service  training  of  teachers 
SEC.  203.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

lai  In  General —Funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  part  shall  be  used  to— 

(1)  provide  in-service  training  programs  for 
teachers  and  administrators  including— 


lAi  the  study  of  subject  matter,  methodol- 
ogy, and  teacher  education,  including  effec- 
tive strategies  for  teaching  ail  students  in 
mixed-ability  classrooms; 

iBi  the  use  of  the  most  recent  applied  re- 
search findings  concerning  education  and  the 
classroom,  and 

iCi  integrating  materials  from  different 
disciplines  into  classroom  instruction,  espe- 
cially for  elementary  school  teachers. 

(2)  conduct  at  least  one  3-week  summer  in- 
stitute each  year, 

(3i  tram  the  leadership  t,eams  descnbed  in 
section  228  to  provide  in-service  training  for 
teachers  in  the  professional  development 
schools  established  p^ursuant  tC'  part  B  of 
this  title;  and 

(4)  provide  support  sen'ices  to  such  profes- 
sional development  schools  including— 

(A)  the  establishment  of  a  national  net- 
work of  individuals  to  assist  m  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  in  professional  development 
schools: 

iB)  consulting  assistance  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  teacher  education,  and 

iC)  monthly  newsletters  or  other  methods 
of  communicating  useful  information 

(b)  Administrative  Costs— Not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  funds  received 
under  this  part  may  be  used  by  grant  recipi- 
ents for  administrative  costs, 
SEC,  204.  SLTKMER  INSTITfTE  PARTICIPANTS. 

Each  year  a  national  academy  conducts  a 
summer  institute  to  provide  teacher  training 
programs  to  teachers  and  schooi  adm.mistra- 
tors.  participants  from  each  congressional 
district  shall  include  the  leadership  team  de- 
scribed m  section  228 
SEC.  208.  APPUCA'nON. 

(a I  APPLiCA'noN  —Each  eligible  recipient 
desiring  a  grant  under  this  part  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretar>'  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner,  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require 

(b)  Contents —Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  lai  shall— 

111  describe  the  activities,  services,  and 
programs  for  which  assistance  is  sought. 

(2 1  describe  how  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
institutes  time  will  be  devoted  to  basic 
course  content  relevant  to  the  particular 
subject  field  and  necessary  for  improving  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools; 

(3 1  describe  how  not  m.ore  than  30  percent 
of  the  institutes  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
development  of  methods  of  instruction  and 
the  planning  of  in-service  training  programs 
to  be  conducted  by  the  professional  develop- 
ment academies  established  in  pa.n  B  of  this 
title:  and 

(4 1  provide  such  additional  assurances  or 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require, 

(ci  SPECIAL  Rule —An  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  la)  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  on  Basic  Skills  and  Literacy 
Instruction  shall  not  be  required  to  contain 
the  descriptions  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  i3i  of  subsection  ib) 

SEC.    20«.    SPECLU.    RULE:    NATIONAL    WTUTING 
PROJECT. 

la'  AUTHOP.iZATiON. — (11  From  amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 207  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  national  teacher  academ.y  described  in 
section  201 1 b  11 1 II C  I.  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  a  grant  to  the  National  Writ- 
ing Project  I  hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  ■grantee  "i.  a  nonprofit  educational 
organization  which  has  as  its  primary  pur- 
pose the  imiprovement  of  the  quality  of  stu- 
dent writing  and  learning,  and  the  teaching 
of  writing  as  a  learning  process  in  the  Na- 
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tlon'B  classrooms,   to  establish  and  operate 
such  national  teacher  academy 

(2)  The  National  WrlllnR  Project  shall  use 
the  ^rant  awarded  pursuant  to  paragraph  il) 
to— 

(A)  support  and  promote  thp  establishment 
of  teacher  tralnlnK  proiframs.  including  the 
dissemination  of  effective  practices  and  re- 
search findings  regarding  the  teaching  of 
writing  and  administrative  activities; 

(B>  support  classroom  research  on  effective 
teaching  practice  and  to  document  student 
performance,  and 

iCi  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  programs. 

(bi  Grant  Requirements.— The  grant 
awarded  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  re- 
quire that 

(1)  the  grantee  enter  Into  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  or  other 
non-profit  educational  providers  thereinafter 
referred  to  as  contractors")  under  which 
the  contracUirs  will  agree  to  establish,  oper- 
ate, and  provide  the  non- Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  t/eacher  training  prtigrams  In  effec- 
tive approaches  and  processes  for  the  leach- 
ing of  writing. 

i2i  funds  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
til  the  grantee  pursuant  Ui  the  grant  awarded 
under  this  section  will  tie  used  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
operating  teacher  training  programs  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  1 1 1.  and 

(3i  the  grantee  will  meet  such  other  condi- 
tions and  standards  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines U)  be  necessary  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  will 
provide  such  technical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(c)  Teachkr  Training  Programs.  -The 
teacher  training  programs  authorized  In  sub- 
section ia>  shall 

(1 1  be  conducted  during  the  school  year  and 
during  the  summer  months: 

(2 1  train  teachers  who  teach  grades  kinder- 
garten through  college. 

(3)  select  teachers  to  become  members  of  a 
National  Writing  Project  teacher  network 
whose  members  will  conduct  writing  work- 
shops for  other  teachers  in  the  area  served 
by  each  National  Writing  Project  site;  and 

(<i  encourage  teachers  from  all  disciplines 
to  participate  in  such  teacher  training  pro- 
grams 

(d)  Federai,  Share  <1)  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2l  or  (3)  and  for  purposes  of 
subsection  ai  the  term  "Federal  share" 
means  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  teacher 
training  programs  authorized  in  subsection 
(ai.  50  percent  of  such  cost^s  to  the  contrac- 
tor 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  il  i  on  a  case  by  case  basis  If  the 
National  Advisory  Board  descrtliert  In  sub- 
section I f I  determines  on  the  basis  of  finan- 
cial need,  that  such  waiver  is  necessary 

(3i  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  teach- 
er training  programs  <  onducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (ai  may  not  exceed  $40,000  for  any 
one  contractor,  or  $200,000  for  a  statewide 
proifram  administered  by  any  one  contractor 
In  at  least  5  sites  throughout  the  State 

i4i  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (11  the 
costs  of  teacher  programs  do  not  uniude  the 
administrative  costs,  publuation  cost  or  the 
cost  of  providing  technical  assistance,  to  the 
grantee 

le>  Cl.ARHR(W)M  Tt;ACHER  Grant8(1)  The 
National  Writing  Project  may  reserve  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  h  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  20^  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  national  teacher  acad- 


emy described  In  section  201ib)(l)(C)  to  make 
grants,  on  a  competitive  tjasls.  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  teachers  to  enable 
such  teachers  to 

(Ai  conduct  classroom  research; 

(Bi  publish  models  of  student  writing. 

(C)  conduct  research  regarding  effective 
practices  to  Improve  the  teaching  of  writing: 
and 

(D)  conduct  other  activities  to  Improve  the 
teaching  and  uses  of  writing 

(2)  Grants  awarded  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  sup- 
plant State  and  local  funds  available  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Each  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  $2,000 

'fi  National  Advisory  Board  —<l)  The  Na- 
tional Writing  Project  shall  establish  and  op- 
erate a  National  Advisory  Board 

(2)  The  National  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 1  shall  - 

(A)  advise  the  National  Writing  Project  on 
national  Issues  related  to  student  writing 
and  the  teaching  of  writing: 

(Bi  review  the  activities  and  programs  of 
the  National  Writing  Project,  and 

(C)  support  the  continued  development  of 
the  National  Writing  Project 
SEC.  a07    AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

lai  In  Gknkrai.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropnateil  $38,000,000  for  fl.scal  year  1992 
and  such  sums  as  may  h<'  netessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994,  199!>.  and  1996  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  (of 
which  no  more  than  $7,500,000  is  authorized 
t^  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  national 
academies  listed  In  section  201(b)<Iii 

(bi  Special  Funding  Rule —In  the  event 
that  less  than  $75,000,000  In  funds  is  available 
for  expenditure  under  this  part  $7. .500. 000 
shall  be  allocated  to  each  national  academy 
In  the  order  in  which  the  academies  are  list- 
ed in  section  201(b)(1).  until  such  funds  are 
exhausted 
Part  B— Professional  Development  Schools 

SEC.  221.  AUXynWENT. 

From  amriunts  appropriated  under  section 
'230  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
educational  agency  an  equal  amount  for  each 
congressional  district  in  the  State  to  estat)- 
lish  and  operate  professional  development 
schools 
SEC.  22X  PR(M;RA1M  AtTHORJZED. 

(ai  In  General  -  Funds  allotted  to  the 
States  pursuant  to  section  221  shall  be  used 
by  the  State  educational  agency  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  providing  grants  to  eligible 
recipients  to  establish  and  operate  profes- 
sional development  schools 

(b)  Federal  Share  The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent. 

(c)  Special  rule  In  the  event  that  a 
State  does  not  participate  in  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  part  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  or  consortia  thereof  in  each  con- 
gressional district  In  a  State  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  professional  devel- 
opment schools 

(di  Geographic  Distribittion.— d)  Each 
State  educational  agency  receiving  an  allot- 
ment under  section  221  shall  establish  one 
professional  development  school  in  each  con- 
gressional district  in  the  State 

(2)  If  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  section  2X  does  not  exceed 
$10,000,000,  then  each  State  educational  agen- 
cy receiving  an  allotment  under  section  221 
may  establish  one  professional  development 
school  for  the  entire  State  or  several  profes 
slonal  development  schools  serving  two  or 
more  congressional  districts 


(3)(Ai  Each  State  educational  agency  re- 
ceiving an  allotment  under  section  221  may 
combine  allotments  for  several  professional 
development  schools  to  establish  one  profes- 
sional development  school  In  States  where 
several  congressional  districts  are  ser%'ed  by 
one  local  educational  agency  or  other  edu- 
cational service  entity 

(B)  Each  State  educational  agency  receiv- 
ing an  allotment  under  section  221  may  ad- 
just the  boundaries  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  each  professional  development  school  so 
that  each  local  educational  agency  or  other 
educational  service  entity  is  served  by  one 
professional  development  school 

i4i  Each  State  educational  agency  receiv- 
ing an  allotment  under  section  221  shall  en- 
sure that  professional  development  programs 
provided  by  the  professional  development 
school  will  be  offered  in  a  variety  of  loca- 
tions throughout  the  congressional  district 
If  offering  such  programs  In  such  locations  Is 
necessary  to  provide  access  to  such  programs 
throughout  such  district 

le)  Duration  of  Grant  Each  grant  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  part  to  establish  and 
operate  a  professional  development  school 
shall  be  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  is  renew- 
able 

ifi  Grant  Awards  —Each  grant  provided 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  a  competitive  bidding  pnK  ess.  and  to 
an  eligible  recipient  selected  on  the  basis  of 
need,  as  evidenced  by  measures  such  as  the 
rate  of  teacher  attrition  and  the  proportion 
of  the  student  body  at  risk  of  educational 
failure 

(g)  SPECIAL  Rule.— (1)  The  professional  de- 
velopment schools  for  Guam,  Palau.  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and 
.American  Samoa  are  to  be  combined  Into  a 
single  school,  and  such  school  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Center  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Pacific  Education,  located  In  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  or  its  successor 

(21  The  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Pa- 
cific Education  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with  organizations  of  demonstrated  experi- 
ence, expertise  and  effectiveness  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  each  of  the 
designated  subject  areas 

(3)  The  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Pa- 
cific Education  shall  work  with  each  of  the 
leadership  teams  established  in  Guam. 
Palau.  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  228.  and  with 
the  Steering  Committee  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  229  Such 
leadership  team  shall  be  select.ed  by  the 
agency  responsible  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  Guam.  Palau.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa 

SEC.  2M  DEHNITIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  part— 

(1)  the  term  "congressional  district"  In- 
cludes each  of  the  following: 

(A)  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

( B)  the  District  of  Columbia; 
(Cl  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 

iD)  the  aggregation  of  Guam.  Palau.  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 
the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and 
Americ;an  Samoa,  and 

(2)  the  term  "eligible  recipient"  means— 
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(A)  a  public  local  educational  agency  or 
private  school  system  In  partnership  with  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  or  a  private 
nonprofit  organization  of  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness, or  consortia  thereof:  and 

(B)  the  agency  responsible  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  In  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 

(l)Guam. 

(11)  Palau. 

(Hi)  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

(Iv)  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia, 

(VI  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
and 

(vii  American  Samoa 

SEC.  SS4.  U>CAL  APPUCATION. 

(ai  APPLICATION.  — Each  eligible  recipient 
wishing  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part 
shall  submit  an  application  'xi  the  appro- 
priate State  educational  agency  at  such 
time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  reasonably  require 

(bi  Contents  —Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall- 

(1)  describe  the  activities,  services,  and 
programs  for  which  assistance  is  sought. 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  all  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  In  the  area  served  by  the  profes- 
sional development  school  will  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  training  programs, 

i3i  contain  a  description  of  where  the  pro- 
fessional development  programs  will  be  lo- 
cated and  a  justification  for  selecting  the  ge- 
ographic location  for  each  program: 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  professional  de- 
velopment programs  will  be  conducted  by 
teachers  of  demonstrated  excellence,  includ- 
ing teachers  who  have  participated  in  train- 
ing programs  at  the  National  Teacher  Acad- 
emies and  teachers  participating  In  the 
Christa  McAullffe  Career  Teacher  Corps. 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  professional  de- 
velopment programs  will  be  developed  and 
conducted  with  the  participation  of  faculty 
from  institutions  of  higher  education  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  of  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness,  and  will  be  con- 
ducted In  both  academic  course  content  and 
methods  of  Instruction  and  with  the  partici- 
pation of  the  schools'  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators; 

(6)  contain  a  description  of  how  the  profes- 
sional development  school's  activities  will  be 
coordinated  with  other  current  in-service 
training  activities  In  the  State. 

(7)  describe  the  provisions  which  will  be 
made  to  allow  Individuals  release  time  from 
their  teaching  or  administrative  resjxDnslbil- 
Ities  to  participate  In  professional  develop- 
ment school  activities: 

(8)  contain  a  description  of  how  the  profes- 
sional development  school's  activities  will 
help  teachers  t«ach  all  students  In  mlxed- 
ablllty  classrooms:  and 

(9)  where  applicable,  describe  how  teachers 
and  administrators  from  the  professional  de- 
velopment school  will  be  Involved  In  the 
teacher  training  programs  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

(b)  Special  Rule— In  the  case  of  Guam. 
Palau.  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia, the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa,  the  application 
described  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Pa- 
cific Education 
HBC.  Sift.  STATE  ADMINISTRATION. 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  amount  of 
funds    allotted    to    each    State    educational 


agency  pursuant  to  section  221  shall  be  avail- 
able for— 

(1)  conducting  the  grant  award  competi- 
tion: 

(2)  program  evaluation: 

(3)  technical  assistance:  and 
(4 1  other  administrative  costs. 

SEC.  296.  LOCAL  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General  —Grants  awarded  to  eligi- 
ble reciplenu  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be 
used  in  a  school  or  schools  best  able  to  pro- 
vide services  to  teachers  and  administrators 
of  at  risk  students  to — 

(li  provide  professional  development  pro- 
grams for  teachers  which— 

(A)  upgrade  and  strengthen  knowledge  of 
academic  course  content,  particularly  In  the 
following  subject  areas: 

(i)  mathematics. 

(il)  English,  reading,  and  language  arts, 
(ill)  civics  and  government. 
(iv)  basic  skills  and  literacy  Instruction. 
(V)  the  arts.  Including  art.  music,  and  the 
performing  arts, 
(vl)  history,  geography,  and  sociology, 
(vli )  economics, 
(viil)  life  sciences. 
(Ix)  physical  sciences,  and 
(XI  foreign  languages: 

(B)  improve  methods  of  instruction  m  con- 
tent areas  to — 

(il  increase  the  preparedness  of  all  class 
room  teachers  for  the  participation  of  par- 
ticular populations  of  students,  such  as  dis- 
advantagred  students,  students  with  disabil- 
ities, students  who  are  limited  English  pro- 
ficient, and  students  from  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds.  In  the  classrooms  of  such 
teachers. 

(11)  Improve  teaching  and  classroom  man- 
agement skills: 

(ill)  provide  training  In  new  instructional 
techniques,  methods,  and  practices  sup- 
ported by  educational  research  findings,  in- 
cluding instructional  techniques,  methods 
and  practices  supported  by  federally  sup- 
ported laboratories,  centers,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies:  and 

(Iv)  Improve  teacher  training  in  courses  of 
study  which  combine  one  or  more  related 
subject  areas: 

iC)  where  appropriate,  provide  professional 
development  programs  for  participants  in 
school-based  management  programs: 

(D)  strengthen  bilingual  educational  In- 
struction by— 

(1)  teaming  classroom  teachers  with  teach- 
ers trained  to  teach  limited  English  pro- 
ficient students  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  Instructional  programs:  and 

(ID  operating  professional  development 
programs  for  bilingual  teachers  which  in- 
clude summer  sessions,  follow-up  sessions 
during  the  school  year,  classroom  observa- 
tion and  peer  coaching; 

(E)  encourage  teacher  collaboration,  espe- 
cially among  teachers  of  different  subjects, 
including  vocational  education,  physical 
education,  and  other  specialties  not  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A): 

(Fi  Involve  experienced  teachers  in  the 
training  and  assessment  of  novice  teachers: 

(G)  encourage  participation  in  activities  of 
a  network  of  professional  development 
schools:  and 

(H)  provide  outreach  to  parents  and  great- 
er Involvement  of  parents  In  the  education  of 
their  children:  and 

(2)  pay  the  costs  of  release  time,  stipends, 
college  or  university  credit,  curricular  mate- 
rials, and  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(b)  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS.—The  programs  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  Include  individuals  who 
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have   participated   in   the 
under  part  A  of  this  title. 

SEC.     227.     RELATIONSHIP    WITH     OTHER     PRO- 
GRAMS FUNDED  UNDER  THIS  ACT. 

If  a  national  academy  funded  under  part  A 
of  this  title  serves  teachers  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  professional  development  school 
assisted  under  this  part,  each  such  profes- 
sional development  school  shall  annually 
conduct  an  in-seiTice  training  program  in 
each  of  the  course  content  areas  for  which 
teachers  receive  training  at  such  national 
academy   Such  program  shall- 

(1)  Include  individuals  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  activities,  programs  and  serv- 
ices of  the  appropriate  national  academy: 

(2)  contain  both  the  academic  course  con- 
tent and  methods  of  instruction  learned  at 
such  national  academy: 

(3)  be  available  to  all  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  the  congressional  district 
who  teach  the  relevant  subject  matter:  and 

(4)  provide  at  least  50  teachers  at  least  30 
hours  of  high  quality  Instructioc  per  year. 

SEC.  228.  LEADERSHIP  TEAM& 

(a I  Ln  General— Each  steering  committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  229  shall  se- 
lect a  3  person  leadership  team  for  each  na- 
tional teacher  academy  assisted  under  part 
A  of  this  title, 

lb)  CoMPOsmoN  — Each  leadership  team 
shall  be  composed  of— 

(1)1  administrator  with  authority  to  de- 
sign and  conduct  in-service  training  pro- 
grams: 

i2)  1  elementary  school  teacher,  and 

(3i  1  secondary  school  teacher 

(CI  Duties— Each  leadership  team  shall— 

(1)  attend  the  appropriate  subject  area 
summer  institute  at  the  appropriate  na- 
tional teacher  academy;  and 

i2)  assist  in  the  development  and  operation' 
of  professional  development  schcxsls 

id)  Information  and  Coordination  —Each 
leadership  team  serving  a  professional  devel- 
opment school  shall  exchange  information 
and  coordinate  efforts  on  the  establishment 
of  the  professional  development  programs 
described  in  section  226 

lei  SPECIAL  Rule— Each  teacher  partici- 
pating In  the  Christa  McAullffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps  shall  be  encouraged,  upon  re- 
turn from  the  award  period  described  in  sec- 
tion 563(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  to  assist  In  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  the  appropriate  professional  devel- 
opment school 

SEC.  22>.  STEERING  COMMITTEE. 

(a>  ESTABLISHMENT —Elach  eligible  recipi- 
ent desiring  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
also  establish  a  10  member  steering  commit- 
tee 

(bi  CoMPOsrnoN  and  Representation — il) 
At  least  50  percent  of  the  membership  of 
each  steering  committee -shall  be  classroom 
teachers,  selected  by.  and  representative  of. 
teacher  organizations,  if  any.  in  the  congres- 
sional district 

(2)  The  composition  of  each  steering  com- 
mittee shall  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
local  educational  a^ncles  served  by  the  pro- 
fessional development  school 

(c)  Function —Each  steering  committee 
shall— 

11)  annually  select  the  leadership  teams  In 
accordance  with  section  228:  and 

(2)  Involve  the  Individuals  selected  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  and  any  participating 
Christa  McAullffe  Career  Teacher  Corps 
member  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  professional  development  schools 
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SEC.  XM.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  API'lttJPRlATlONS. 

There  are  authorized  u>  be  appropriated 
JSOOOO.OOO  for  fiw  al  year  1992  and  such  sums 
aH  may  ttc  ne<~e8aary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993  19»(.  1995.  and  1996  to  carry  out 
the  provision.^  of  thi.n  pan, 

PART  r— tHRJSTA  McAUUFFE  CARKKR 
TEACHER  CORPS 

SBC.  S4I.  CHRISTA  McAt'UFFK  CAREER  TEACHER 
CORPS. 

rat  AMK.NOMK.NT  TO  Heading.— The  heading 
to  subpart  2  of  part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Hlfrher 
Education  .Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

Subpart  2— Chri«U  McAuliffe  Carifrr 
Teachrr  Corp«". 
(b)  AMENDMKvr  n)  Tkxt     Subpart  2  of  part 
D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

-SEC.  Ml.  DECI-ARATION  OF  Pt^'RPOSE;  DESIGNA- 
TION 

"(a I  l^'Ht-oHK  -  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
subpart  to  establish  a  national  fellowship 
progTum  for  experienced  teachers 

■•(bi  DErtioNATioN  <li  A  fellowship  award- 
ed under  this  subpart  shall  be  known  aa  a 
"Chiista  McAuUffp  Career  Teacher  Corpe  fel- 
lowship' 

■■(2)  A  recipient  of  a  fellowship  under  this 
subpart     shall     be     known     as     a      Chrlsta 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  member' 
-SEC  Ml.  PROGRAM  AITHORIZED 

lai  l.N  GK.NKH.M  Thi-  .Sf.  T.'Uiry  Is  author- 
ised U-i  make  grants,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  enable  such  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to — 

"(1)  conduct  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corpe  activities,  and 

"(2)  to  award  fellowships  to  Chrlsta 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  members  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
part. 

■•(hi  Amount  of  Grants  —The  amount 
awarded  to  each  State  educational  agency 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  ^K'  an  amount  awarded  on  the  baals  of 
the  m-hot)!  ace  population  In  the  State  com- 
pared u>  the  school-age  population  In  all 
States,  excetit  that  the  Secretary  may  a4juat 
the  awards  Ui  Insure  that  such  awards  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart 

■■(c)  STATt:  At-nvrrrES.  — E^ch  State  edu- 
cational agency  receiving  a  grant  pursuant 
to  subsection  lai  shall  use  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  such  grant  to  carry  out  the  State 
activities  descrltied  In  section  5fi9. 
-8EC  5«S.  CHRISTA  McAlUm!  CAREER  TEACH 
ER  CORPS  FEU,OWSHIPS 

•■(a)    AWARD    Dl.HTKIHl-noN    AND    AMOUNTS     - 

(1)  Each  State  educational  agency  receiving 
a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall  use  such 
funds  to  award  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career 
Teai  her  Corps  fellowahlpe  t<5  public  and  pri- 
vate s<  hool  t<>ai  hers  who  have  been  em- 
ployed as  teachers  for  8  or  more  years  to  en- 
able such  teachers  to  engage  In  the  activities 
described  In  subsection  ibi 

•■(2i  Fellowships  shall  tie  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  annual  salary  the  Individual 
would  earn  In  such  Individual's  current  place 
of  employment  for  the  award  period. 

(3i  If  an  Individual  receives  a  fellowship 
award  for  less  than  a  school  year,  such  fel- 
lowship shall  be  ratably  reduced  to  equal  the 
salary  foregone 

"(4 1  Each  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career  Teach 
er  Corpe  member  may  not  receive  an  award 
for  2  consecutive  years 

•■(5)  Subject  Ui  the  repayment  provisions  of 
■ectlon  566<bi.  each  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps  member  shall  be  required  to 


return  to  a  teaching  position  In  their  current 
place  of  employment  for  at  least  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  fellowship  award,  except  that 
such  member  may  work  in  another  State 
with  a  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher 
Program  upon  approval  of  both  the  sending 
and  receiving  State 

■■(b)  Use  of  Fellowships  —Each  Chrlsta 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  fellowship 
may  be  used  for— 

'■(I)  sabbaticals  for  study,  research  or  aca- 
demic Improvement  to— 

"(Aid)  Improve  such  teacher's  knowledge 
base  In  an  area  of  expertise:  or 

"(ID  learn  a  new  area  of  expertise,  and 

"(Bl  Increase  skills  and  professional  abil- 
ity; 

"r2)(A)  consultation  with  or  assistance  to 
other  school  districts  or  private  school  sys- 
tems, or 

■'(B)  development  of  special  Innovative 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  Improving— 

"(1)  In-service  training  for  teachers  and 
other  school  personnel:  or 

■111)  student  achievement:  or 

■•i3)  expanding  or  replicating  model  pro 
grams  of  staff  development 

-SEC.   5«4,    SELECTION    OF   fHRlSTA    McAlUFKl: 
CAREEK  T»J\<  HKK  I OHPS  ME.MBERS, 

"lai  In  Ge.nku.\;.  C.n.';.st,a  .NU.^u.iffe  Ca 
reer  Teacher  Corps  members  in  each  State 
shall  be  selected  (In  accordance  with  section 
565)  by  a  7-member  statewide  panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  State  school  officer,  or 
by  an  existing  panel  designated  by  the  chief 
State  school  officer  The  statewide  panel 
shall  be  representative  of  school  administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents,  and  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

"(bl  Special  Rule— Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  may  choose  to  administer 
the  program  assisted  under  this  subpart 
through  a  pre-existing  panel  which  Is  experi- 
enced In  administering  similar  programs 

-WC  MS.  EVALUATION  OF  APPLICATIONS. 

■•(a)  Sl'b.mission  T(.i  a.nd  Review  bv  State- 
wide Panel. -An  applicant  for  a  Chrlsta 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  fellowship 
shall  submit  a  proposal  for  a  project  under 
sacUoa  5&i(bi.  and  sltall  In4k>at«  ltt«  extent 
to  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  continue 
current  teaching  duties  The  applicant  shall 
submit  such  a  proposal  to  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  for  comment  prior  to  sub- 
mission to  the  statewide  panel  lappolnted 
under  section  564 1  for  the  State  In  which  the 
teacher  is  employed  Each  such  application 
shall  contain  such  information  as  such  State 
educational  agency  may  reasonably  require 

••(b)  Consultation  and  Consideration  — d  i 
In  evaluating  proposals,  the  statewide  panel 
shall  consult  with  the  local  education  agen- 
cy, and  shall  consider— 

■lA)  evaluations  during  employment  as  a 
teacher. 

■■(B)  demonstrated  commitment  to  teach- 
ing in  the  future,  and 

'■(C)  intended  activities  during  the  award 
period. 

"(2)  The  statewide  panel  may  request  rec- 
ommendations from  teaching  peers,  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  superintendent  on  the  quality 
of  the  proposal,  the  benefit  of  such  proposal 
to  education,  and  any  other  criteria  for 
awarding  fellowships  as  is  considered  appro- 
priate by  such  statewide  panel. 

■•(3)  Selection  of  members  of  the  statewide 
panel  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

"(ci  SPfX-iAL  Consideration  The  state- 
wide panel  shall  give  special  consideration, 
in  the  selection  of  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps  members,  to  individuals  who 


Intend  to  use  an  award  period  to  Improve  or 
acquire  skills — 

■III  In  the  subject  areas  of  science  or 
mathematics;  or 

■■(2)  In  order  to  teach  or  provide  related 
services  to  students  with  disabilities,  limited 
English  proTlclent  student*  or  preschool  age 
students, 

id)  Public  Announcement  —Announce- 
ment of  fellowship  awards  shall  be  made  in  a 
public  ceremony 

-SEC  5M.  rEU>OWSHIP  AGREEME.NT  AND  REPAY 

MENT  PROVISIONS. 

la-  .\c;kk.kme.st  Kach  individual  who  re- 
ceives a  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher 
Corpe  fellowship  shall  enter  Into  a  written 
agreement  with  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy. Each  such  agreement  shall  provide  assur- 
ances that  the  Chnsta  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps  member— 

•'(1)  will  spend  up  to  a  one-year  award  pe- 
riod during  which  the  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Ca- 
reer Teacher  Corps  member  is  released  from 
teaching  responsibilities  to  participate  In 
programs  and  activities  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 563(b).  approved  pursuant  to  section  565 
by  the  statewide  panel; 

■(2)  shall  be  encouraged,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  local  educational  agency,  dur- 
ing the  2  years  following  the  award  period 
through  the  professional  development 
school.  If  one  exists,  to— 

••(A)(li  participate  in  an  Induction  program 
for  new  teachers  by  acting  as  a  mentor  to 
new  Teacher  Corpe  members  under  part  C  of 
title  1  of  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1990  or 
other  new  teachers  with  the  same  sub- 
stantive field  of  expertise  as  the  Chrlsta 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  member 
where  practicable,  or 

"(Hi  make  some  other  contribution  to  the 
Teacher  Corps  programs  conducted  pursuant 
to  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  National  Teacher 
Act  of  1990:  and 

•■(B)  assist  in  the  development  of  in-service 
training  programs  through  the  professional 
development  school.  If  such  school  exists; 
and 

■•(3)  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  activities  developed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  State  e4««*tlonal  arewty 
through  which  the  individual  was  selected  as 
a  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps 
member  which  are  Intended  to  foster  com- 
munication among,  and  bring  together, 
members  of  the  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps, 

'■(b)  Fellowship  Repayment  -di  Individ- 
uals found  by  the  State  educational  agency 
to  be  in  noncompliance  with  the  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  lai  shall  be  re- 
quired to  repay  to  the  Slate  educational 
agency  a  pro  rata  amount  of  the  Chrlsta 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  fellowships 
received,  plus  interest  at  the  highest  rate  ap- 
plicable to  loans  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  EMucatlon  Act  of  1965  and.  where 
applicable,  reasonable  collection  fees 

■  (2)  An  individual  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  agreement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  subsection  lai  during  any 
period  in  which  such  Individual  meets  the  ex- 
ception to  repayment  provisions  set  forth  In 
section  558(ai(2i.  558(a)(3)  or  558(bi  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  or  If  the  Indi- 
vidual dies 

"(c)  Waiver  -The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  partial  or  total  waiver  or  suspension 
of  any  service  obligation  or  repayment  by  an 
Individual  who  received  a  Chrlsta  McAuliffe 
Career  Teacher  Corpe  fellowship  whenever 
compliance  by  such  individual  i.s  impossible 
or  would  Involve  extreme  hardship  to  such 
individual,  or  if  enforcement  of  such  obllga- 
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tlon  with  respect  to  such  individual  would  be 
unconscionable 

-SEC.  5«7.  SECRETARY^  RESPONSIBIUTTES. 

The  Secretary  shall  — 

■■(1)  make  awards  to  State  educational 
agencies  having  applications  approved  under 
section  568   and 

■■|2)  in  cooperation  with  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  conduct  activities  which 
foster  communication  among  and  bring  to- 
Reiher  meml)er8  of  the  Christa  McAuliffe  Ca- 
reer Teacher  Corps  including  activities  such 
as  written  communications,  meetings,  or 
training  sessions 
-SEC  5*8.  STATE  APPUCATION. 

■■(a'  APPl.iCATlo.s  REgi'lRED,— Each  State 
educational  agency  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner, 
and  containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require 

"(bl  Contents  Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  — 

"(1)  provide  assurances  that  Chrlsta 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  members 
will  be  released  from  teaching  responsibil- 
ities for  up  to  one  school  year  without  jeop- 
ardizing the  rights  such  members  would  have 
had  without  participating  in  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  part, 

"(2i  provide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency,  or  its  designee,  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  educational  agencies,  shall 
maintain  accurate  records  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher 
Corpe  members  within  the  State  to  ensure 
that  such  members  are  meeting  all  condi- 
tions of  the  fellowships  provided  pursuant  to 
this  subpart,  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
immediately  upon  a  change  in  a  Christa 
.McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  member's 
status  rendering  such  Christa  McAuliffe  Ca- 
reer Teacher  Corps  member  in  violation  of 
the  conditions  of  the  fellowship:  and 

"(3i  provide  a.ssurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  has  consulted  with  local 
educational  agencies  in  designing  and  devel- 
oping the  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teacher 
Corpe  program, 
-SEC  5«.  STATE  b'SE  OF  FUM)S. 

■  la  I,v  General  Each  State  educational 
agency  awarded  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
may  use  such  funds  to- 

"(1)  establish,  operate,  and  expand  in-8er%'- 
Ice  programs  and  activities  for  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  members  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  through  profes- 
sional development  schools  if  such  entities 
exist,  or  other  entity,  to  Improve  knowledge 
of  subject  matter,  and  to  Increase  skills  and 
professional  ability,  in  coordination  with 
local  educational  agencies. 

"(2i  award  Christa  McAuliffe  Career  Teach- 
er Corps  fellowships. 

"(3 1  provide  funds  to  statewide  panels  to 
administer  programs  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 565, 

■■(4 1  award  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  establish  programs  and  activities 
de.scribed  in  paragraph  ili  through  profes- 
sional development  schools  if  such  entities 
exist  or  other  entitles, 

■■(5)  publicize  the  availability  of  fellow- 
ships pursuant  to  this  subpart,  and 

"(6i  ensure  that  each  Chrlsta  McAuliffe  Ca- 
reer Teacher  Corps  member  understands  the 
obligation  to  repay  the  fellowship  in  accord- 
ance with  section  566(b). 

■■(bl  Publication  and  Recruitment  -Each 
State  educational  agency  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  subpart  shall  publicize  the 
availability  of  Christa  McAuliffe  Career 
Teacher  Corps  fellowships  In  local  edu- 
cational agencies  throughout  the  State,  par- 


ticularly in  local  educational  Eigencies  with 
minority  enrollment  in  excess  of  the  state- 
wide average  minority  enrollment,  and  shall 
recruit  minority  teachers  to  participate  in 
such  program.  Such  publication  shall  con- 
tain a  description  of  programs  and  activities 
available  to  Chnsta  McAuliffe  Career  Teach- 
er Corps  members  through  professional  de- 
velopment schools  if  such  entities  exist,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  other  ap- 
proved entities". 
SEC.  242.  ALTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Paragraph  i2i  of  subsection  idi  of  section 
502  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i2i  For  subpart  2  of  part  D,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  127,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994, 
1995.  and  1996". 

TITLE  HI— DEMONSTRATIONS 
SEC.  301.  FUND  FOR  THE  IMPROVEME.NT  AND  RE 
FORM  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHING. 

lai  In  General —The  Fund  for  the  Im- 
provement and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teach- 
ing Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3211: 

i2)  redesignating  paraigraphs  (9).  (10).  and 
illi  of  subsection  lai  of  section  3211  as  para- 
graphs iBi.  (9i,  and  iIOi.  respectively: 

i3i  redesignating  subparts  3  and  4  as  sub- 
parts 7  and  8.  respectively: 

(4 1  redesignating  sections  3231.  3232  and 
3233  as  sections  3271.  3272.  and  3273.  respec- 
tively; 

1 5)  redesignating  sections  3241.  3242,  and 
3243  as  sections  3281,  3282  and  3283,  respec- 
tively, and 

(6i  Inserting  the  following  new  subparts 
after  subpart  2: 

SUBPART  3— Class  Size  Research  and 
De.monstration  Project 
-sec.  s23i,  pltipose. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  make 
demonstration  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  having  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  large  classes  m  order  to  dem- 
onstrate the  advantages  of  reducing  the  size 
of  classes  in  such  schools 

-SEC.  3232.    DEMONSTRATION   GRANTS  AUTHOR- 
IZED. 

lai  General  authority —h1)  From  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  3282  ;n 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  making  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  m  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart 

••(2i(A)  The  Federal  share  shall  he  50  per- 
cent. 

"(B)  The  non-Federal  share  of  each  grant 
awarded  under  this  subpart  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind  fairly  evaluated,  including 
planned  equipment  or  services 

"(bl  Selection  Critxrla— The  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies on  the  basis  of— 

"(1)  the  need  and  the  ability  to  reduce 
class  size  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
of  the  local  educational  agency  making  an 
application  under  this  subpart: 

"(2)  the  ability  of  the  local  educational 
agency  to  furnish  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  project  for  which  assistance 
is  sought: 

"(3)  the  ability  of  the  local  educational 
agency  to  continue  the  project  for  which  as- 
sistance IS  sought  after  the  termination  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  sub- 
part: and 

(41  the  degree  to  which  each  application 
demonstrates  consultation  in  program  im- 
plementation and  design  with  parents,  teach- 


ers, school  administrators,  and  local  teacher 
organizations,  where  applicable 

"(c)  PRiORrTY.- The  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  in  awarding  grants  to  appiicainte 
having  applications  that  describe  project* 
which  involve — 

"(1 )  young  students,  and 

"(2)  at-risk  students. 

"(di  Sufficient  Size  and  Scope  Re- 
(3UIRED, — The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
only  to  applicants  having  applications  which 
describe  projects  of  sufficient  size  and  scope 
to  contribute  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subpart. 

-SEC  S2S3.  APPUCATIONS. 

"la:  APPLICATION. — (li  A  grant  under  this 
subpai't  may  be  made  only  to  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  submits  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such 
.manner  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  rea- 
sonably require 

"(2i  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  appli- 
cants to  miake  applications  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. 

"(b)  C0NTE.NT8.— Each  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  la)  shall  include — 
da  description  of  the  objectives  to  be  at- 
tained with  the  financial  assistance  made 
available  under  this  subpart  and  the  manner 
m  which  funds  so  made  available  will  be  used 
to  reduce  class  size: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  achieve  target  class  sizes,  including, 
where  applicable,  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional teaching  personnel  and  classroom 
space: 

"(3i  a  statement  of  the  methods  for  the 
collection  of  data  necessary  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  class  size  reduction  pro- 
grams on  student  achievement 

"i4''  an  assurance  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  pay  from.  non-Federal 
sources  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  project  for  which  assistance  is  sought: 
and 

"i5i  such  additional  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require 

■•(CI      ADMINISTRATIVE      COSTS  —Not      mOFC 

than  10  percent  of  any  grant  under  this  sub- 
part   may    be    used    for    administrative    ex- 
penses 
-SEC.  3234.  ADMINISTRATUT  PROVISIONS 

'  (ai  Grants  Must  Supplement  Other 
Funds —A  local  educational  agency  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  subpart  shall  use  the 
Federal  funds  only  to  supplement  the  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  from,  non-Federal 
sources  for  the  activities  described  in  the  ap- 
plication. 

■•(b)  AUDIT— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  any  local  educational 
agency  receiving  assistance  -under  this  sub- 
part that  are  pertinent  to  the  sums  received 
and  disbursed  under  this  subpart 

Subpart  4— Nev  Careers  for  Teachers 
Demonstration 

-SEC.  3241.  STATEMENT  OF  PLTIPOSE. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  new  career  demonstration 
programs  to  attract  minority  candidates, 
who  are  in  school  support  or  paraprofes- 
sional  positions  or  in  occupations  other  than 
teaching,  to  careers  teaching  m  elementary 
and  secondary  schools 
-SEC.  3242.  PROGRAM  AITHORIZED. 

"lai  Ls  General— (1 '  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  making 
grants  to  eligible  recipients  to  enable  such 
eligible  recipients  to  pay  the  costs  of  estab- 
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UshInK   and    operallnK    pn^Kxams   to   attract 
minority  camtidatps  U>  t»»a<hln«  careers. 

■I 2 1  The  Kederal  share  shall  Iw  VI  percent. 

■i3i  TYiP  nun  Kederal  .share  of  each  (frant 
awarded  under  this  subpart  may  be  In  cash 
or  In  kind  fairly  evaluated.  Including 
planned  equipment  or  services 

■lb)  Duration  of  Okant  Bach  irrant 
awarded  under  this  subpart  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  2  yeant  and  may  be  renewed  for  peri- 
ods not  to  exieed  3  years. 

■ici  CoMftrrrnvE  Basis  -The  Secretary 
shall  award  grants  under  this  subpart  on  a 
competitive  basis 

■■(d)  PRiORm'  In  awarding  grants  under 
this  subpart,  the  Secreury  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  programs  that  focus  on  recruitment  of 
minorities 

■(ei  Spftial  Consideration  In  awarding 
grants  under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
designed  to  Identify,  recruit,  and  certify— 

■(1 )  speakers  of  non-English  languages  who 
have  been  trained  as  teachers  In  their  home 
country,  or 

i2)  individuals  already  employed  In  a 
local  educational  a«rency. 

•8EC   »4S.  EIJGIBlj;  KKriPIK.VT. 

.^.s  used  in  this  sijt.iiHr'  the  term  'eligible 
recipient   means  a  con.sortla  of — 

'■(  1 )  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 

■•(2l  local  educational  agencies, 
working  In  conjunction  with  the  State  edu- 
cational  agency,   and  the  appropriate  State 
or  local  teacher  credentlallng  body 

-SEC.  M44,  AJ'MJCATION 

■  lai  l.v  (iKSKKAi  A  grant  under  this  sub- 
part may  be  made  only  to  an  eligible  recipi- 
ent which  submits  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary containing  or  accompanied  by  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require 

■■(b)  CoNTK.NTs  OF  APPLICATION.— Elach  BUCh 
application  shall— 

•(II  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought, 

■•(2)  set  forth  the  number  of  expected  par- 
ticipants In  each  program  assisted  under  this 
subpart; 

■■(3)  demonstrate  steps  on  a  career  ladder 
leading  to  the  position  of  fully  credentialed 
teacher,  ranging  from  nonsklUed  entry  posi- 
tions, extending  through  Intermediate 
Bubprofesslonal  functions,  and  terminating 
In  full  professional  status  as  a  certified 
teacher  duly  recognlred  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency; 

'■(4)  contain  assurances  that  advancement 
within  such  career  ladders  would  be  based  on 
merit,  but  that  the  opportunity  for  attain- 
ment of  higher  station  Is  available  to  all. 

■'(5)  demonstrate  a  plan  for  employing  per- 
manently Individuals  who  have  participated 
In  the  program  at  their  new  level  of  training. 
Including  Individuals  who  terminate  the  pro- 
gram at  a  level  below  that  of  fully 
credentialed  teacher; 

"i6j  demonstrate  a  plan  for  bringing  a  siz- 
able portion  of  the  educational  program  and 
coursework  to  the  place  of  the  participant's 
employment. 

■'(71  demonstrate  a  plan  for  providing  aca- 
demic credit  for  In  service  training  and 
other  relevant  experience  as  well  as  formal 
academic  coursework. 

■(8)  provide  for  participation  of  Individuals 
who  have  attained  various  levels  of  edu- 
cation including  individuals  who  have  not 
completed  high  school,  with  special  consider- 
ation for  such  participation  given  to  Individ- 
uals already  serving  within  the  school  sys- 
tem: 


"(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  program 
assisted  under  this  subpart  will  be  available 
to  the  disabled,  and 

"(101  contain  such  other  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require 
-8KC.  M44.  t'8E  OF  FUNDa 

■■(a I  Is  C.KNKKAi.  -Funds  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  subpart  may  be  used  to~ 

■■(1)  pay  tullKjn  for  participants  in  pro- 
grams established  under  this  subpart. 

■■i2]  pay  for  the  release  time  of  partici- 
pants In  programs  assisted  under  this  sub- 
part, and 

■(3i  provide  stipends  for  child  care  to  par- 
ticipants whose  academic  coursework  takes 
place  outside  the  normal  workday 

■■(b)     ADMINISTRATIVE     COSTS    -Not     more 
than  10  percent  of  any  grant  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  subpart  may  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 
■Subpart  5— Minority  Teacher  Recruitment 

Demonstration 
-SEC  3S5I    I'KfHJRA*!  AUTHORIZED 

lai  l.s  GE.VKHA1.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  making 
grants  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subpart  to  carry  out  prop-ams  and  ac- 
tivities designed  to— 

■■(I)  Improve  recruitment  and  training  op- 
portunities In  education  for  minority  indi- 
viduals, including  language  minority  Indi- 
viduals, and 

■■(2)  increase  the  number  of  minority 
teachers.  Including  language  minority  teach- 
ers. In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

■■(b)  Federal  Share  —The  Federal  share 
shall  be  50  percent 

"(c)  NON  Federal  Share -The  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  each  grant  awarded  under  this 
subpart  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind  fairly  eval- 
uated. Including  planned  equipment  or  serv- 
ices 
-SEC.  SSSX  USE  OF  FUNDR 

■Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  subpart 
may  be  used 

"(U  by- 

"(A)  I  or  more  local  educational  agencies. 

■•(B)  a  State  educational  agency  or  a  State 
higher  education  agency. 

■(C)  1  or  more  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or 

••(D)  community-based  organizations, 
to  Identify  students  from  minority  back- 
grounds. Including  language  minority  back- 
grounds. In  middle  and  secondary  schools  In- 
terested In  teaching,  and  to  provide  such  stu- 
dents with  activities  and  services  which  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  pursuit  of  teaching 
as  a  career; 

■(2i  by  2-  and  4-year  Institutions  of  higher 
education  with  large  concentrations  of  mi- 
nority students.  Including  language  minority 
students,  to— 

"(Ai  Identify  students  who  indicate  an  In- 
terest in  entering  the  teaching  profession, 
and  provide  such  Individuals  with  support 
programs  such  as— 

■•(1)  scholarship  funds  to  meet  expenses; 

•'(11)  remedial  and  tutoring  programs; 

■■(ill  I  counseling  and  support  services; 

"(iv)  teaching  related  activities; 

"(v)  academic  advice  and  guidance  In 
course  selection  to  prepare  for  teacher  cer- 
tification; 

■'(vl)  test  taking  skills;  and 

■■(vii)  information  and  advice  regarding  eli- 
gibility for  membership  In  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  other  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)  establish  or  strengthen  teacher  train- 
ing programs. 

••(C)  establish  or  enhance  early  Identifica- 
tion/articulation partnership  programs  with 
high  schools  and  community  colleges,  and 


•■(Dl  establish  partnershipe  with  graduat-t 
schools  of  education  to  foster  and  facUltau 
the  movement  of  minority  students  int< 
post-graduate  studies,  and 

■■(3)  by  2-  and  4-year  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  consortia  thereof.  State  edu 
catlonal  agencies,  or  State  higher  education 
agencies,  to 

■'(A)  establish  programs  and  activltlet 
which  foster  and  facilitate  the  movement  ol 
students  Interested  in  pursuing  teaching  ca- 
reers from  2-year  Institutions  to  4-year  insti- 
tutions, focusing  particular  attention  on  fa- 
cilitating the  transfer  of  academic  credit; 
and 

■■(B)  Improve  existing  assessment  practices 
that  determine  an  individual's  qualifications 
to  become  a  teacher 

•SEC  W43.  APPUCA'nON. 

■•(ai  Ari'i.icATKiN  Required  —Each  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  State  educational 
agency.  State  higher  education  agency,  local 
educational  agency  or  community  based  or- 
ganization desiring  a  grant  pursuant  to  this 
subpart,  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require  Each  such 
application  shall  — 

■■(1)  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought, 

■■(21  set  forth  the  Individuals  to  be  served, 
and 

■■(3)  contain  such  assurances  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require 

■(b)  STATE  Educational  Agency  Review.— 
Each  application  from  a  local  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  review  and  comment  If 
the  State  educational  agency  requests  the 
opportunity  for  such  review  The  State  edu- 
cational agency  must  complete  the  review  of 
such  application  and  comment  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  30  calendar  days  of  receipt. 
Failure  of  the  State  educational  agency  to 
submit  comments  to  the  Secretary  shall  not 
prejudK  e  such  application 
-SEC  3244  MISCELLANEOl'S  PROVISIONS. 

••(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS— Not  more 
than  10  percent  of  any  grant  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  subpart  may  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

■lb)  DEFINITION  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subpart  the  term  ■State  higher  education 
agency'  means  the  officer  or  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  State  supervision 
of  higher  education 
■Subpart      6— Restructuring      of      Schools 

School-Based  Management  Demonstration 

Program 
-SEC.  3261.  STATEMENT  Of  PURPOSE. 

"It  IS  the  purpose  of  this  subpart  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  eligible  entitles 
to  enable  such  eligible  entitles  to  plan  or  Im- 
plement the  restructuring  of  school  organi- 
zation. sch(X>l-based  management  or  instruc- 
tional programs  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools 

-SEC    31MCL  (.RA.NTS 

"iH  Is  cv  St  HA.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized '  ;i.i,  'he  Federal  share  of  awarding 
gran'.-  ■  .-..fible  entitles  to  plan  and  imple- 
ment the  restructuring  of  school  organiza- 
tion, school-based  management,  or  instruc- 
tional programs  In  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

••(b)  AWARD  Basis— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  under  this  subpart  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

••(c)  Grant  Period— The  Secretary  shall 
award  grants  under  this  subpart  for  a  period 
of  3  years. 
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-SEC.  SMS.  APPUCA'nON. 

■■(ai  APPUCA-noN  Required —Each  eligible 
entity  desiring  a  grant  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  accom 
panied  by  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require 

■■(bi  Contents  -  F>ach  application  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  shall  - 

••(li  describe  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  and 

■■(2i  include  a  plan  for  widespread  consulta- 
tion with  parenus.  community  members, 
teachers,  other  local  educational  agency  per- 
sonnel, and  the  private  sector  in  planning 
and  Implementing  the  restructuring  of  a 
school 
-SEC.  3M*.  RESTRUCTURING  PLAN. 

■■(a I  Plan  Required  I'::ach  eligible  entity 
desiring  grant  payments  pursuant  to  section 
3266  in  the  second  and  third  year  of  a  grant 
period,  shall  prior  tc)  the  second  year  of  such 
grant  period,  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval a  plan  which  describes  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  restructuring  of  the  school 

■■(b)  Contents  The  plan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  il )  shall 

'•(1)  de8crit>c  the  activities  and  services  for 
which  assistance  is  sought. 

■•(2)  demonstrate  that  m  developing  the  re- 
structuring plan  the  applicant  has  consulted 
with  teachers  and  parents  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  such  plan; 

••(3 1  demonstrate  broad  support  for  the  re- 
structuring plan  In  the  community,  includ- 
ing private  sector  Involvement. 

■•(4i  demonstrate  that  the  restructuring 
plan  Is  designed  to  improve  the  eligible  enti- 
ty's delivery  of  educational  services  as  meas- 
ured by  student  achievement  or  retention,  or 
teacher  performance  or  retention. 

■■(5)  demonstrate  that  the  eligible  entity 
will  be  able  to  continue  the  restructuring  of 
the  school  after  the  termination  of  financial 
assistance. 

■■(6)  describe  the  Independent  evaluation  to 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  section  446 
of  the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1990.  and 

"(7)  demonstrate  that  the  eligible  entity  is 
committed  to  and  not  legally  prevented  from 
undertaking  the  changes  proposed  m  the 
plan 

■•(c)  Special  Consideration  -In  awarding 
grants  under  this  subpart  the  Secretary  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  applications 
from  eligible  entities  which  describe  school 
restructuring  plans  which  — 

■•i  I )  benefit  students  or  a  school  with  below 
average  academic  performance,  and 

■i2i  t)eneflt  an  eligible  entity  serving  a 
large  number  of  minority  or  disadvantaged 
students. 

■id)  Geographic  Distribution  —In  award- 
ing grants  under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  a  broad  geographic  cross- 
section,  including  rural,  urban,  and  suburban 
schools  and  local  educational  agencies,  are 
served 
-SEC.  Sa68.  USE  OF  FUIVTOS. 

■Funds  awarded  under  this  subpart  may  he 
used  for  the  planning,  implementation,  ex- 
pansion, or  replication  of  - 

■  il)  school-based  management/shared  deci- 
sion making  programs; 

■•(2)  programs  which  increase  the  profes- 
sional status  and  professional  satisfaction  of 
t.eachers. 

■■,3 1  differential  staffing  patterns  (such  as 
career  ladders  and  job-sharing i; 

■■i4i  incentive  pay  to  teachers. 
i5i   employment   of  experienced   teachers 
as  mentor  or  master  teachers, 

'■(6)  research  on  effective  techniques  to  re- 
cruit, train,  and  reward  teachers. 


•■(7)  curriculum  reforms; 

•■(8)  programs  of  cooperative  learning; 

••(9)  models  of  alternative  student  assign- 
ment within  schools. 

•■(10)  programs  which  increase  parent  and 
community  Involvement  in  the  schools, 

••(in  coordinated  efforts  and  partnerships 
with  business,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  other  entities: 

••(12)  programs  of  interactive  learning 
through  technology;  and 

■•(13)    programs    to    train    teachers,    prin- 
cipals, school  board  members,  and  other  indi- 
viduals   involved    m    the   restructuring   pro- 
gram 
-SEC.  32M.  PAYMENTS. 

••(ai  Ln  General  —The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  eligible  entity  having  an  application 
or  restructuring  plan  approved  under  this 
subpart  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
activities  described  in  such  application  or 
plan, 

••(bi  Special  Rule— (D  In  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  an  eligible  entity  receives  a 
grant  payment  under  subsection  la),  such 
payment  shall  not  exceed  J150.000  and  shall 
be  used  for  planning  the  restructuring  of  a 
school, 

■■(2)  In  the  second  and  third  fiscal  years  in 
which  an  eligible  entity  receives  a  grant  pay- 
ment under  subsection  lai.  each  such  pay- 
ment shall  not  exceed  J2.000.000  and  shall  be 
used  for  implementing  the  restructuring  of  a 
school, 

■■i3)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  subpart,  the  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments for  the  implementation  of  a  restruc- 
turing plan  in  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
an  eligible  entity  receives  a  grant  payment 
under  subsection  (a),  if  such  eligible  entity 
submits  a  restructuring  plan  pursuant  to 
section  3264  in  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
a  grant  is  sought 

■■(Bi  Each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant 
payment  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (Ai  shall  not  receive  a  grant  pay- 
ment which  exceeds  J2.000.000  in  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  is  awarded 
-SEC.  3267.  FEDERAL  SHARE;  NON  FEDERAL 
SHARE. 

■■(a)  Federal  Share— The  Federal  share  of 
each  grant  awarded  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  50  percent 

■■(b)  Non-Federal  Shake -^l)  The  non- 
Federal  share  of  each  grant  awarded  under 
this  subpart  may  be  in  cash  or  m  kind  fairly 
evaluated,  including  planned  equipment  or 
ser%'ices, 

■■i2i  Each  eligible  entity  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  subpart  shall  supply  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  each 
grant  awarded  under  this  subpart  from  non- 
governmental sources, 
-SEC.  3268.  DEFINITIONS. 

••For  the  purposes  of  this  subpart— 
■tl)  the  term  eligible  entity'  means— 

••(A)  a  local  educational  agency  or  consor- 
tia thereof; 

■iBi  an  elementary  or  secondary  school,  or 
consortia  thereof;  or 

■■(C)  a  nonprofit  organization,  in  consor- 
tium with  a  local  education  agency  or 
school,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
nonprofit  organization  has  a  particular  ex- 
pertise to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
part, and 

■■(2)  the  term  ■school-based  managem.ent. 
shared  decisionmaking'  means  a  process  by 
which  a  team  of  individuals  is  formed  at  a 
school  site  to  make  decisions  regarding  the 
management  of  the  school.  Such  a  team  may 
include  teachers  (including  representatives 
of  professional  teachers  associations  or  orga- 
nizations, where  applicable),  the  school  prin- 


cipal, school  administrators,  parents,  com- 
munity representatives,  school  employees, 
and  students  The  school-based  management 
shared  decisionmaking  team  is  responsible 
for  decisions,  determined  by  the  team,  which 
affect  the  school  and  classroom  environ- 
ment Such  decisions  may  include  decisions 
such  as — 

••(A)  curriculum  and  instruction  priorities 
which  meet  priorities  and  goals  of  the  ioca; 
educational  agency,  including  materials  and 
activities,  organization,  evaluation  and  as- 
sessment, while  taking  into  account  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  students; 

••(B:    Student    grouping,     promotion,    and 
tracking; 
■■(C)  school  rules  and  discipline  policies; 
••(D)  the  scheduling  and  structure  of  the 
school  day; 

(El  the  school  environment; 
"(F)  the  physical  structure  of  school  facili- 
ties; 

"(G)  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
school, 

■iH'  establishing  standards  for  the  hiring 
and  evaluation  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors; 

•iI)  professional  development  programs 
which  will  meet  faculty  needs: 

■I  J I  the  use  of  non-Federai  general  operat- 
ing funds,  and 

••(K)  relationships  with  parents  and  com- 
munity," 

(b)  Special  Grant  Rules  —Section  3281  of 
the  Act  (as  redesignated  id  paragraph  i5'  of 
subsection  (an  is  amended  by  stnking  'for 
the  Fund"  and  inserting  'to  award  grants 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subparts  i  and 
2' 

(C)     AUTHORIZA-nON     OF     APPROPRIATIONS,- 

Section  3282  of  the  Act  las  redesignated  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  la"  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"lai  Authorizations  -There  are  author- 
ized t.o  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  J5O.0O0.0O0  for  fiscal  year 
1992  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996 

■lb)  RESERVA-noNS  —From  amounts  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  the  authority  of  para- 
graph ( J 1  of  subsection  (a  i — 

••(1)  the  Secretary  shal".  reserv'e  one-third 
of  such  funds  or  JIG. 000. 000.  whichever  is  less, 
for  activities  under  subpart  2  of  this  part; 
and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  j:50.000  for 
activities  authorized  by  section  3272." 

TITLE  rv— STUDIES  AND  EVALUATIONS 

Part  ,\— Teacher  Job  Bank  Study  and 

Demonstration 

sec.  401.  stateme.nt  of  purpose 

it  IS  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide  for 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
clearinghouse  to  operate  a  national  teacher 
job  bank,  and  for  establishing  a  regional 
clearinghouse  composed  of  several  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  test  the  concept  of  a 
teacher  job  bank. 
SEC.  402.  STUDY. 

The  Secretary,  through  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement,  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of— 

111  establishing  a  clearinghouse  to  operate 
a  national  teacher  job  bank,  and 

i2)  establishing  regional  clearinghouses 

SEC.  403.  NA'nONAL  TEACHER  JOB   BANK   DEM- 
ONSTRATION. 

lai  Program  authorized —The  Secretary, 
through  the  Office  of  Educational  Research 
and  Improvement,  shall  contract  with  one  or 
more  State  entities,  nonprofit  organizations, 
or  institutions  of  higher  education  t«  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  establishing 
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»   Teacher   Job    Bank    Clearinghouse   which 
shall 

(1)  assist  public  and  private  education 
•Kencies  in  locating  qualified  applicants  for 
teaching-related  positions:  and 

(2)  help  Individuals  In  locAtlng  teaching-re- 
lated Jobs  or  the  training  necessary  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession. 

(b)  APPLICATION— <1)  Each  entity  desiring 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Teacher  Job  Bank 
Clearinghouse  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner 
and  accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  Elach 
such  application  shall  Include— 

(A)  a  demonstration  of  the  capacity  to  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  handle  a  large  volume 
of  Inquiries  from  employers  and  potential 
employees;  and 

(B)  a  demonstration  of  support  from  public 
and  private  education  agencies  that  are  like- 
ly to  use  the  services  provided  by  the  Teach- 
er Job  Bank  Clearinghouse 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  ap- 
plications submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(li  which  — 

(A)  are  representative  of  a  region  of  the 
United  Stales  and  involve  the  cooperation  of 
several  State  educational  agencies;  or 

(Bi  demonstrate  an  ability  to  address 
shortages  of  teachers,  such  as 
underrepresented  minorities,  special  edu- 
cation teachers,  bilingual  teachers,  or  indi- 
viduals planning  to  teach  in  subject  areas, 
geographical  areas,  or  types  of  sc.hools  with 
shortages 

8EC.  404.  AUTHOIUZED  ACTTVmES 

Each  entity,  organization  or  Institution  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  part  may  use  such 
funds  to — 

il)  develop,  tn  consultation  with  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  other  appropriate  enti- 
tles, standardized  Initial  application  forms 
for  teaching  jot»8  and  related  positions,  and 
standardized  forms  and  procedures  for  an- 
nouncing available  teaching  positions; 

(2i  coordinate  and  assist  State  and  local 
teacher  recruitment  efforts; 

(3)  publish  and  disseminate  information 
about  opportunities  for  teacher  employment 
and  teacher  training; 

i4)  maintain  a  system  for  matching  the 
supply  of  teachers  with  the  demand  for 
teachers  among  the  States; 

(5)  promote  the  development  of  programs 
to  recruit  and  train  minorities  and  Individ- 
uals with  disabilities  to  become  teachers; 

(6)  assist  employers  in  checking  the  back- 
ground of  applicants. 

(7)  publicize  the  availability  of  scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  other  programs  that  assist 
individuals  wishing  to  pursue  a  teaching  ca- 
reer; 

(8)  assist  employers  In  the  development  of 
effective  teacher  recruitment  programs. 

(9)  assist  In  developing  reciprocal  agree- 
ments on  teacher  certification  among 
States,  and 

(10)  conduct  such  other  activities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  subpart  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subpart. 

Part  B— Study  of  Pension  Portability 

8ec.  411.  snidy  op  pension  portabiuty. 

The  .Secretary.  throuK^  tfi'"  <>ffi'  •"  of  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement  and  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
permitting  teachers  and  administrators  to 
transport  pension  benefits  among  States  and 
among  local  educational  agencies. 


Part  C— Study  of  alternative  Ways  to  In- 
crease Minority  Participation  in  the 
Teaching  Profession 

SEC.  «ai.  STUDY. 

The  Secretary  shall,  by  grant  or  contract, 
conduct  a  study  of  alternative  ways  to  in- 
crease minority  participation  In  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Such  study  shall  focus  on  bar- 
riers to  entry  into  the  profession  for  quali- 
fied minority  group  members,  possible  op- 
tions for  addressing  the  minority  teacher 
barriers  present,  alternative  assessment 
mechanisms,  and  the  possibilities  for  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  minority  teachers. 
The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  interested  parties  in  developing 
such  study  The  results  of  such  study  shall 
be  reported  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Part  i>— Miscellaneous  Evaluations 

SEC.  «1  1X)A.N  FORt;lVENE.S.S  FOR  TT.ACHFRS 
DE.MONSTRATIOS  PK<H.KA.V1  f:\AL 
UATION. 

(a)  Evaluation.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  evaluation  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  loan  repayment  program  set 
forth  in  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  Such 
evaluation  shall  analyze  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  participants  In  the  loan  re- 
payment program  In  addition,  the  evalua- 
tion shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  a 
consideration  of  the  following; 

(li  The  effectiveness  of  the  program  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  teacher  shortage 
areas 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  program  In- 
creases the  number  of  minorities  who  be- 
come teachers. 

<3i  A  comparison  of  the  Stafford  and  Per- 
kins loan  forgiveness  programs 

(1i  The  general  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
program  In  serving  the  needs  of  the  United 
SUtes 

(b»  Rei'<)RT  — The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  evalua- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  4 
years  aft-er  the  dafj»  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SEC.  43i  FKAHIFK  li>WS  I'KtM.KAM  EVAJLUA- 
TION8. 

(a I  Evaluation  —The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Teachers  Corps  established  pursuant  to  part 
B  of  title  I  of  this  Act  An  Interim  report  on 
the  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  subsequent  reports  shall  be  submitted 
every  2  years  thereafter  The  Secretary  shall 
make  such  reports  available  to  the  public. 

ibi  Report  to  Secretary  —E^ch  State 
educational  agency  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  part  B  of  title  1  of  this 
Act  shall  evaluate  the  work  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  in  their  State  An  interim  report  on 
the  findings  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  subsequent 
reports  shall  be  submitted  every  2  years 
thereafter 

SEC.  433.  NATIONAL  TEACHER  ACADEMIES  EVAl^ 
CATION. 
The  Secretary  shall,  by  grant  or  contract, 
evaluate  the  work  of  each  national  teacher 
academy  and  the  program  established  pursu- 
ant to  part  A  of  title  II  every  2  years.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uation. 


SEC. 


4M.         PROFE.S8IONAL         DrVEUlPMENT 
SCHOOLS  EVAI.CATION 

(a)  Report  to  Secretary  Each  State 
educational  agency  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  part  B  of  title  II  shall 
evaluate  the  work  of  the  professional  devel- 
opment schools  every  2  years  and  report  the 
findings  of  such  evaluations  to  the  Sec 
retary  The  initial  report  shall  be  submitted 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  subsequent  reports  shall  be  submit- 
ted every  2  years  thereafter. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  summary  of 
the  reports  required  under  subsection  (ai. 
The  initial  summary  shall  be  submitted  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  subsequent  summaries  shall  be  submit- 
ted every  2  years  thereaft.er 

SEC.  43A.  FIRST  DEMONSTRATION  PH(K;HAM 
EVALCATIONa 

(a)  Evaluation  -ili  The  Secretary  shall, 
through  grant  or  contract,  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  programs  assisted 
under  subparts  3.  i.  and  5  of  Fund  for  the  Im- 
provement and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teach- 
ing Act.  Such  evaluation  shall  commence 
prior  to  the  awarding  of  grants  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  such  subparts,  and  shall 
take  place  before,  during,  and  after  the  pro- 
gram cycle 

(2)  In  selecting  an  entity  or  organization  to 
conduct  the  evaluation  required  In  subpart  4 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform 
of  Schools  and  Teaching  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  entitles  or  organiza- 
tions with  experience  in  new  career  pro- 
grams. 

ibi  REPtiRT.— The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  evalua- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SEC  4M  IU;STHr(-n  K1N(.  tlF  M  H»M>l.s  DEM 
ONSTRATION  PR<¥;KA.M  KVAilA 
TION. 

(a)  Evaluation  —d)  Each  eligible  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  subpart  6  of  the  Fund 
for  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and 
Teaching  Act  shall  use  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  grant  received  under  such  sub- 
part to  conduct  an  Independent  evaluation  of 
restructuring  activities  assisted  under  such 
subpart  on  the  delivery  of  educational  serv- 
ices, the  stability  and  quality  of  school  staff, 
student  achievement  and  retention,  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  school  with  the  community, 
and  in  the  case  of  school-based  managements 
shared  decisionmaking  Initiatives,  what  de- 
cisions were  transferred  to  the  school-baaed 
management  shared  decisionmaking  teams. 

<2)  Such  evaluations  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  may  require 

(b)  Report —The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  the  evalua- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
within  2  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  every  2  years  thereafter. 

Part  K  -  authorization  ok  Aithi  'Ckiations 

sec.  441.  atthoiuzatlon  of  apphopklation8. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S4. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1992  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1993.  1994.  1995,  and  1996  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  part*  A,  B,  and  C  of  this 
title  • 

•  Mrs,  KASSEBAUM  Mr  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Pell  in  co- 
spionsorinK  le(?islation  desig^ned  to  as- 
sist in  the  recruilment  and  profes- 
sional enhancement  of  teachers. 
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1  can  think  of  no  profession  deserving 
of  more  respect  than  that  of  teaching. 
As  Henry  Adams  wisely  observed.  "A 
teacher  affects  eternity;  no  one  can  tell 
where  his  influence  stops,"  We  place 
our  children  in  the  hands  of  teachers  5 
days  a  week  for  9  months  out  of  the 
year.  Yet.  we  often  fail  to  accord 
teachers  the  level  of  respect  generally 
given  to  other  professionals  such  as 
doctors  and  lawyers. 

The  quality  of  the  individuals  enter- 
ing the  teaching  profession  will  make 
an  enormous  difference  in  our  ability 
to  meet  the  high  standards  of  excel- 
lence we  need  and  expect  for  our  edu- 
cational system.  In  addition,  the  mil- 
lions of  teachers  already  in  the  system 
require  our  support  in  addressing  in- 
creasingly more  challenging  classroom 
situations 

A  substantial  amount  of  work  has  al- 
ready gone  into  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  An  identical  measure 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  during 
the  101st  Congress  but  was  not  consid- 
ered by  the  full  Senate  prior  to  final 
adjournment. 

The  bill  focuses  on  teacher  recruit- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  a 
Stafford  Loan  Forgiveness  Demonstra- 
tion Program  and  a  Teacher  Corps  Pro- 
gram. In  addition,  it  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  the  existing  Paul  Doug- 
las Teacher  Scholarship  Program, 
which  provides  scholarship  assistance 
to  students  in  the  top  10  percent  of 
their  classes  who  agree  to  teach  in  ex- 
change for  scholarship  assisUince 

In  the  area  of  teacher  enhancement. 
the  bill  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
National  Teacher  Academies  to  provide 
intensive  in-service  teacher  training  In 
specific  subject  areas  and  of  profes- 
sional development  schools  for  trianing 
programs  at  the  school  level  In-service 
training  is  also  provided  through  a 
critical  language  and  area  studies  dem- 
onstration program. 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  to  enhance 
cooperation  between  schools  and  teach- 
er training  institutions.  The  profes- 
sional development  schools  proposed  by 
this  legislation  offer  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection. In  addition,  it  expands  the  cur- 
rent Christa  McAuliffe  Program— 
which  provides  opportunities  for  teach- 
ers to  obtain  fellowships  to  be  used  for 
sabbaticals  and  other  professional  de- 
velopment activities. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  series  of 
special  demonstration  programs  and 
studies  which  I  believe  can  offer  us  im- 
portant guidance  in  future  legislative 
efforts.  In  particular,  there  is  emphasis 
on  finding  ways  to  attract  greater 
numbers  of  minority  students  into 
teaching.  As  the  number  of  minority 
students  continues  to  grow,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  we  work  to  correct  the  grow- 
ing imbalance  between  minority  stu- 
dents and  minority  classroom  teachers. 

Other  studies  and  demonstrations  ad- 
dress the  issues  of  class  size,   pension 


portability,  school  year  length,  teacher 
training  for  paraprofessionals  and 
other  school  employees,  school  restruc- 
turing, and  teacher  job  banks. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee last  year.  Dr.  Jerry  Bailey  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  observed: 

My  spouse  and  I  have  a  six-year-old  son. 
Andrew  was  born  white,  male,  healthy  and  as 
comfortable  as  two  Kansas  public-service 
salaries  can  make  him  He  is  at,  least  average 
in  ability  and  was  born  into  an  educationally 
enriched  community.  His  condition  is  abnor 
mai.  When  historians  of  education  write 
about  the  1990's,  they  wil!  evaluate  us  on 
how  we  dealt  with  the  decade's  big  prob- 
lems— the  education  of  the  nation's  tens  of 
millions  of  very  young  children  and  urban 
at-risk  children  and  youth.  As  policy  mak- 
ers, educators  and  citizens  we  face  major  cri- 
ses In  these  areas. 

Certainly,  the  classroom  teacher  is 
at  the  forefront  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge. To  the  extent  that  we  can  im- 
prove the  attractiveness  of  teaching 
and  support  the  work  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  we  will  all  gain,  I  hope  this 
legislation  will  bring  us  closer  to  that 
goal,* 

•  Mr,  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  today 
we  reintroduce  the  National  Teacher 
Act  of  1991,  This  legislation  marks  the 
return  of  effective,  appropriate,  and 
long  overdue  Federal  leadership  in  one 
of  the  most  important  areas  of  edu- 
cation. This  bill  was  introduced  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  floor  during  the 
last  session,  but  the  bill  was  not 
passed.  Since  then  the  need  for  effec- 
tive, well-trained  teachers  has  contin- 
ued. We  must  act  decisively  if  we  are  to 
address  the  enormous  problems  facing 
education  in  this  country. 

For  years,  we  have  looked  the  other 
way  while  the  teaching  profession  has 
suffered  falling  recruitment,  low  reten- 
tion, and  a  serious  loss  of  status.  In 
large  measure,  the  current  low  state  of 
American  education  reflects  our  ne- 
glect of  the  teaching  profession  and  our 
failure  to  provide  teachers  with  the 
recognition  they  deserve  and  profes- 
sional opportunities  they  need  to  make 
teaching  a  more  attractive  career  for 
more  people.  Whatever  else  we  do  in 
education  reform,  we  will  not  improve 
American  schools  unless  we  ensure 
that  there  are  talented  well-trained 
teachers  in  American  classrooms. 

The  demand  for  new  teachers  m  the 
coming  years  will  grow  far  beyond  the 
current  supply.  Teacher  shortages 
threaten  to  leave  students  with  un- 
qualified instructors  in  oversized  class- 
rooms. There  is  a  critical  need  for  this 
legislation. 

The  lack  of  minority  teachers  is  par- 
ticularly severe  It  represents  a  crisis, 
not  only  for  the  25  percent  of  American 
students  who  are  minorities,  but  for 
the  student  population  as  a  whole. 
Shortages  in  specialized  areas  are  also 
acute,  especially  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation, education  for  the  disabled, 
early  education,  and  math  and  science 
education. 


The  National  Teacher  Act  of  1991  re- 
sponds to  these  needs  by  offering  new 
incentives  for  teachers  to  enter  the 
profession,  new  ways  to  train  teachers, 
and  new  opportunities  for  experienced 
teachers  to  develop  professionally. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  forgiveness 
of  loans  for  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  who  atgree  to  teach  up  to 
5  years.  It  establishes  a  Christa 
McAuliffe  Career  Teacher  Corps  to  pro- 
vide paid  sabbaticals  for  experienced 
teachers  to  refresh  their  skills  and  gain 
a  new  perspective  on  teaching  It  cre- 
ates national  academies  for  teachers  to 
enhance  their  knowledge  of  specific 
disciplines.  It  gives  teacher  candidates 
and  experienced  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  national  pro- 
fessional development  schools — an  in- 
novative school-ba*ed  teacher  training 
program  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion. In  addition,  the  bill  contains  pro- 
visions for  foreign  language  instruction 
and  for  demonstration  programs  and 
studies  to  encourage  school  restructur- 
ing and  increased  minority  recruit- 
ment. 

Finally,  this  bill  reestablishes  the 
teacher  corps  that  began  m  the  1960's 
and  was  successful  until  the  Rea.gan 
administration  folded  it  into  a  block 
grant.  The  teacher  corps  offered  schol- 
arships to  students  who  agree  to  teach 
5  years.  We  m.odified  the  original 
teacher  corps  so  that  States  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government  will  ad- 
minister it.  This  way.  corps  members 
will  earn  the  same  salary  as  other 
starting  teachers  m  their  State, 

In  addition,  we  target  our  teachers 
corps  members  on  the  poorest  schools 
across  the  country  where  it  is  hardest 
to  attract  teachers.  The  revised  teach- 
er corps  will  provide  these  schools  with 
the  teachers  they  need.  Recent  pro- 
grams that  offer  scholarships  to  stu- 
dents who  go  into  teaching  show  that 
students  do  respond  to  incentives  that 
direct  them  into  teaching.  Many  of 
these  new  teachers  remain  in  the  class- 
room. 

This  omnibus  bill  includes  many 
ideas  by  the  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee.  Propos- 
als by  Senators  Pell.  Simo.n.  Jef- 
fords. DODD.  BlNG.'kMAN.  COCHRA.N.  my- 
self and  others  have  been  integrated 
into  the  measure.  The  leadership  of 
Senators  Kassebal'T*!.  Hatch,  and  Pell 
has  been  essential  in  developing  this 
bipartisan  legislation,  and  I  comm.end 
them  for  this  achievement 

The  result  is  a  strong  teacher  bill 
that  responds  to  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  in  our  educational  system,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law 
this  year,* 

•  Mr.  SIMON  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  National  Teacher  Act  of  1991  This 
proposal  was  developed  last  year  and 
received  strong  support  from  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee    Some  parts  of  the 
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bill  deserve  swift  action  by  Coni?ress. 
and  others  will  be  considered  alonR 
with  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  this  year 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  hl(?hli)ifhl  some  of  the  key  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

SCHOl-AHSHIPS  FOR  FUTURE  TEACHERS 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Postsecond- 
ary  Education  Committee  on  the  House 
side  in  1984,  I  led  the  effort  to  provide 
scholarships  to  encouraKe  our  top  stu- 
dents to  (fo  in  to  teachinR.  That  pro- 
Kram.  now  named  for  Paul  Douglas,  the 
former  Senator  from  Illinois,  provides 
scholarships  of  S6,000  per  year  to  more 
than  3,000  students  across  the  country 
For  each  year  of  assistance,  they  agree 
to  teach  for  2  years  While  the  program 
is  still  yountf.  we  have  seen  some  good 
results  A  preliminary  study  found 
that,  of  those  participants  who  have 
graduated  and  received  their  teaching 
credentials,  93  percent  are  In  the  class- 
room 

In  a  bill  I  introduced  last  year.  I  pro- 
posed expanding  the  successful  Paul 
Douglas  Teacher  Scholarship  Program, 
to  encourge  more  of  our  brightest  stu- 
dents to  commit  to  teaching.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  bill  incorporates  my 
proposal  to  double  the  authorization 

This  bill  also  establishes  forgiveness 
of  Stafford  loans  for  those  who  teach  in 
schools  with  large  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged students,  much  like  the 
current  ijrgiveness  provisions  for  Per- 
kins loans.  Combined  with  the  return 
of  the  teacher  corps,  these  efforts  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  excel- 
lent teachers  to  the  schools  that  need 
them  most 

I.MPROVINO  TEACHERS'  SKILLS 

Also  in  the  package  of  proposals  that 
came  out  of  my  subcommittee  in  1984 
was  the  idea  of  talented  teacher  fellow- 
ships, now  named  for  teacher-astronaut 
Christa  McAullffe.  This  small  program 
has  provided  each  State  with  at  least 
one  fellowship  each  year  for  a  teacher 
to  conduct  a  special  project  or  go  on  a 
study  sabbatical  This  bill  includes  my 
proposal  to  expiand  this  program,  and 
combines  it  with  the  senior  teacher 
corps  prop<;)sal  that  was  in  the  hill  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Senator  Kennedy  last 
year 

At  the  heart  of  this  bill  are  the  na- 
tional teacher  academies,  focused  on  10 
different  subject  areas,  and  the  profes- 
sional development  schools,  which  will 
provide  ongoing  training  for  teachers 
at  the  local  level  I  would  like  to  point 
out  two  small  but  extremely  important 
provisions  that  I  asked  the  committee 
to  Include  in  this  part  of  the  bill 

First,  it  is  said  that  teaching  la  the 
loneliest  profession  Teachers  are  alone 
In  front  of  the  classroom,  and  few  ever 
get  to  work  with  their  fellow  teachers 
on  special  projects  or  even  just  to  hone 
their  skills  by  sitting  in  on  each  oth- 
er's classes  Part  of  the  resr)onsibiIity 
of  the  professional  development 
schools  IS  to  "encourage  teacher  col- 


laboration, especially  among  teachers 
of  different  subjects."  Among  the  most 
powerful  moments  in  a  student's  career 
IS  when  different  subjects  converge, 
and  there  is  the  realization  that  real 
life  is  not  divided  into  subject  areiis 
there's  math  in  civics,  chemistry  in 
auto  shop,  and  history  in  music  Phys- 
ical education  shouldn  t  be  ignored,  ei- 
ther In  the  June  13  issue  of  the  Chron- 
icle of  Higher  Education,  there  was  a 
review  of  a  book  called  "The  F'hysics  of 
Baseball,  "  by  Robert  Adair  I  can  think 
of  no  better  way  to  get  sports-obsessed 
students  to  think  about  science  than  to 
talk  about  the  physics  of  hitting  home 
runs 

Second,  these  teacher  training  efforts 
are  to  be  designed  to  help  teachers 
teach  all  students  in  mixed-ability 
classrooms.  This  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  destructive  effects  of  track- 
ing, or  ability  grouping,  in  schools.  The 
Governors.  In  their  education  strate- 
gies report  released  last  year,  identi- 
fied this  as  a  priority: 

Challenge  educaujrs  to  eliminate  ability 
RTouping  and  tracking  Schools  must  chal- 
lenge all  students  to  meet  high  standards 
Yet  ability  grouping  In  the  elementary 
grades  and  tracking  In  the  secondary  grades 
prevent  this,  especially  for  students  placed 
In  the  lower  groups  There.  low  expectations 
t)ecome  self-fuinillng  prophecies  and  limit. 
students'  access  to  challenging  mat.erlal  or 
instruction  Once  placed  In  lower  tracks,  few 
students  ever  move  up. 

By  high  school,  the  consequences  of  track 
ing  are  particularly  devastating  for  students 
in  the  general  track,  who  find  themselves 
unprepared  for  either  work  or  post^econdary 
education  For  all  students,  artificial  bar- 
riers between  academic  and  vocational  cur- 
riculum and  between  theoretical  and  applied 
learning  must  be  removed 

Eliminating  these  practices  does  not  re- 
quire ending  special  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents, such  as  gifted  and  talented  or  Ad 
vanced  Placement  courses  Nor  does  it  mean 
abandoning  special  education  or  remedial 
programs  for  those  who  need  additional  serv 
Ices  or  assistance 

However,  assignment  to  these  or  other  in 
structlonal  opportunities  should  not  perma- 
nently label  individuals,  or  place  enduring 
limits  on  their  access  to  learning  opportunl 
ties  And  educators  should  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  to  develop  new  or  use  available 
Instructional  practices-such  as  peer  tutor- 
ing, cooperative  learning,  or  reciprocal 
teach  Ing -that  capitalize  on  the  diversity  of 
students'  talenW.  rather  than  segregating  by 
ability  levels 

In  the  1988  revision  of  chapter  1.  pro- 
visions were  included  to  ensure  that 
disadvantaged  students  are  not  pro- 
vided with  a  watered-down  curriculum, 
but  are  taught  the  same  skills  and  ad- 
vanced concepts  that  other  students 
are  expected  to  master  The  profes- 
sional development  schools  will  help  to 
carry  out  that  charge,  by  helping 
teachers  be  successful  with  all  students 
m  diverse  classrooms. 

aCHCXIl,  RESTRUCTURING 

The  demonstration  project  in  this 
bin  include  grants  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist school  restructuring  and  efforts  in 
school-based  management.  This  incor- 


porates the  School  Restructuring  Act 
that  I  Introduced  last  year  with  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska.  Senator 
Kerrey.  School  reform  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful simply  by  giving  the  reins  of 
power  to  teachers  and  parents.  Decades 
of  bureaucratic  control  cannot  be  re- 
versed overnight  In  Chicago,  the  local 
school  councils  need  our  help  They 
need  training  in  fiscal  and  personnel 
management,  leadership,  group  process 
and  other  skills  They  need  strategies 
for  retraining  teachers,  reinvlgorating 
students,  and  Involving  parents  This 
bill  will  provide  them  with  this  assist- 
ance, to  help  ensure  the  success  of  the 
Chicago  reforms,  and  to  encourage 
similar  efforts  across  the  Nation. 

TF.ACHER  JOB  BANK 

Also  included  in  this  legislation  is  a 
demonstration  and  study  of  a  teacher 
Job  bank,  based  on  my  proposal  in  the 
National  Teacher  Recruitment  Act  of 
1990  People  interested  in  teaching 
can't  comb  the  entire  country  looking 
for  openings;  likewise,  few  schools  have 
the  resources  to  recruit  outside  of  their 
area  The  teacher  job  bank  would  fund 
multi-StAte  efforts  to  create  an  em- 
ployment network  for  schools  and  pro- 
spective teachers  It  could  focus  on 
p>artlcular  types  of  teachers  in  short 
supply,  such  as  bilingual  teachers,  or 
an  effort  to  improve  teacher  mobility 
within  a  region 

MlNuRrrV  TEACHERS 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element 
of  this  bill  is  its  overall  focus  on  mi- 
nority teachers.  In  my  statement  on 
January  14.  1991.  on  the  minority  schol- 
arshi()s  issue.  I  provide  some  sobering 
statistics  from  Illinois  on  the  lack  of 
minority  teachers.  Different  elements 
of  this  bill  address  the  need  for  minor- 
ity teachers  at  various  stages  of  the 
educational  process.  The  demonstra- 
tion grants  will  help  to  establish  pro- 
grams at  the  middle  school  level 
through  college  that  engage  stu(lent,s 
in  teaching-relating  activities,  such  as 
tutoring.  The  expansion  of  loan  for- 
giveness and  scholarship  programs  will 
help  those  with  an  interest  in  teaching 
get  the  education  that  they  need.  And 
the  New  Careers  Program  will  help 
school  paraprofessionals  and  people  in 
other  professKjns.  including  the  mili- 
tary, to  get  into  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  education  is  to  provide 
leadership  and  assistance  in  addressing 
the  Nation's  most  pressing  needs  af- 
fecting our  least  fortunate  citizens 
The  National  Teacher  Act  of  1991  is  fo- 
cused on  the  crucial  need  for  a  quality, 
diverse  teaching  force,  to  improve  the 
education  and  opportunities  of  all  peo- 
ple, especially  those  who  have  been  ne- 
glected in  the  past  Passage  and  fund- 
ing of  these  initiatives  would  represent 
an  important  step  toward  Increasing 
teacher  quality  and  diversity  in  this 
Nation.* 
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•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  edu- 
cation holds  the  key  to  the  future  of 
our  country.  If  we  fail  to  provide  qual- 
ity education,  we  risk  not  only  the 
lives  of  our  children  but  also  our  Na- 
tion's place  in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive global  economy. 

No  profession  in  our  society  is  more 
important  to  the  Nation's  future  than 
teaching.  Senators,  presidents  of  cor- 
porations, well-known  athletes,  and 
witnesses  before  our  committees,  often 
describe  how  teachers  made  the  dif- 
ference in  their  lives.  A  teacher  gave 
them  a  particular  insight,  provided 
needed  encouragement,  or  inspired  self- 
confidence  and  a  desire  to  achieve  a 
goal. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  I  have 
been  fortunate  to  meet  fine  educators 
from  all  over  the  country.  Most  are 
very  dedicated  and  believe  their  hard 
work  makes  a  difference.  They  are  not 
teachers  to  become  rich  or  because  it  is 
an  easy  Job,  they  devote  themselves  to 
teaching  because  they  believe  children 
deserve  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  their  lives. 

Our  Nation  is  beginning  to  experi- 
ence a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
which  will  soon  become  more  severe 
There  are  various  contributing  factors. 
Fewer  college  bound  students  plan  a 
teaching  career.  Minorities  are  not 
well  represented  among  those  entering 
the  field.  Schools  struggle  to  retain  the 
best  teachers.  Teachers  of  math, 
science,  and  foreign  language  are  espe- 
cially hard  to  find,  particularly  in 
rural  areas  where  shortages  are  already 
critical. 

I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  the 
two  most  imp)ortant  elements  in  edu- 
cation are  good  teachers  and  parents 
who  are  involved  in  the  education  of 
their  children. 

A  Nation-wide  survey  published  by 
Newsweek  showed  that  nearly  three 
out  of  four  parents  said  their  busy 
schedules  limited  the  time  they  could 
devote  to  their  children's  education,  a 
modem  condition  which  increases  the 
burden  of  educators. 

We  cannot  require  parents  to  set 
aside  time  to  work  with  their  children 
on  their  studies  or  spend  more  time  at 
their  school.  But  there  are  steps  we  can 
take  We  can  reward  our  best  teachers 
for  the  excellent  job  they  do;  provide 
inservice  training  programs  to  help 
teachers  improve  their  skills  and  share 
the  latest  successful  teaching  methods; 
give  foreign  language  teachers  oppor- 
tunities to  study  abroad;  encourage 
teachers"  participation  in  decisions 
made  at  their  school;  and  provide  in- 
centives for  bright  young  people  to 
enter  the  profession  and  stay  there. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today.  I  believe  we  can- 
not have  a  first-rate  educational  sys- 
tem without  first-rate  teachers.  This 
bill  enhances  professionalism,  will  at- 
tract  more   college  students,   particu- 


larly minorities  to  the  field,  and  will 
give  teachers  the  opportunity  to  en- 
hance and  improve  their  teaching 
skills  through  life-long  learning  pro- 
grams. 

I  commend  Chairman  KENNEDY,  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  Senator  Pell,  and  Senator 
KASSEBAtJM  for  introducing  this  bill 
again  in  the  102d  Congress.  I  believe  it 
will  go  a  long  way  to  expand  our  pool 
of  qualified  teachers  and  to  strengthen 
our  Nation's  educational  system. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Pell.  Senator  Kassebaijm.  and  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Arts,  and  Humanities  for  ap- 
proving my  request  to  include  the  Na- 
tional Student  Writing  and  Teaching 
Act  of  1990  (S.  2039)  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Act.  I  introduced  this 
legislation  during  the  101st  Congress  to 
authorize  funding  for  the  national 
writing  project,  a  national  network  of 
teacher  training  programs,  affiliated 
with  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  improve  the  quality  of  student  writ- 
ing and  learning  and  the  teaching  of 
writing  in  the  Nation's  classrooms.  The 
section,  which  was  added  to  the  na- 
tional teacher  academies  section  of  the 
bill,  had  40  Senate  cosponsors  and  was 
adopted  by  the  other  body. 

There  are  currently  143  national 
writing  project  sites  in  44  States.  Fed- 
eral funds  will  support  its  programs  at 
each  of  these  sites  and  develop  new 
sites  on  a  dollar-for-doUar  matching 
basis  up  to  $40,000  per  site.  Priority  for 
new  site  development  will  go  to  those 
States  currently  lacking  national  writ- 
ing project  programs. 

The  "Writing  Report  Card."  an  as- 
sessment of  writing  skills  of  school 
children  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  recently  reported 
that  in  1988.  fewer  than  25  percent  of 
our  high  school  Juniors  could  write  an 
adequate,  persuasive,  error  free  letter. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  country 
have  reported  increasing  numbers  of 
entering  freshmen  unable  to  express 
themselves  in  simple  grammatical 
English.  Over  90  percent  of  our  colleges 
feel  required  to  offer  remedial  courses 
to  teach  basic  skills. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Business  Conference  shows  that  50.8 
percent  of  business  executives  are  very 
concerned  about  education.  So  serious 
is  the  problem  of  limited  basic  skills  of 
entry  level  workers,  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Business  and  the  American 
Business  Conference  have  joined  to- 
gether to  create  a  new  pre-employment 
standardized  test  for  high  school  grad- 
uates to  measure  an  array  of  basic 
skills  achievement.  For  business,  this 
means  better  identification  of  qualified 
workers  who  would  need  less  training 
once  on  the  job.  particularly  in  baisic 
skills  such  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  For  those  students  lacking 
in  basic  skills,  it  means  fewer  job  oi>- 
portunities. 


The  national  writing  project  is  a 
teachers-teaching-teachers  program 
that  Identifies  and  promotes  what  is 
working  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  teachers.  It  is  a  positive 
program  that  celebrates  good  teaching 
practice  and  Increases  the  Nation's 
corpjs  of  successful  classroom  teachers 
In  Mississippi,  national  writing 
project  sites  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  improving  teaching  and 
learning.  Not  only  English  teachers, 
but  also  history,  science,  geography, 
math,  reading,  and  social  studies 
teachers  participate  in  the  program 
Educators  from  kindergarten  through 
college  attend  intensive  summer  work- 
shops and  school-based  programs  dur- 
ing the  school  year  The  result  has 
been  a  measurable  increase  in  student 
test  scores  and  a  rekindling  of  teacher 
enthusiasm,  confidence,  and  morale 

This  legislation  should  provide  a  very 
high  return  on  a  modest  investment 
and  take  us  further  toward  our  goal  of 
improving  the  quality  of  education  in 
the  Nation's  classrooms. 

This  bill  represents  a  good  balance  of 
innovative  approaches  to  address  the 
growing  need  for  more  and  better 
teachers.  I  urge  its  adoption  early  in 
the  102d  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  National 
Teacher  Training  Act.  With  the  recent 
education  summit  and  the  media's  at- 
tention focused  on  the  status  of  our 
schools,  students,  and  teachers,  this 
bill  is  both  timely  and  needed. 

I  further  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man for  his  inclusion  of  foreign  lan- 
guage teacher  training  within  this  leg- 
islation With  our  rapidly  changing 
world  and  the  ever  increasing  likeli- 
hood of  a  global  marketplace,  foreign 
language  skills  are  imperative  to  our 
students. 

Yet.  statistics  indicate  that  much  of 
the  reason  our  young  people  lag  behind 
their  foreign  counterparts  in  language 
competency  is  due  to  the  death  m 
skilled  foreign  language  instructors 

A  survey  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
found  that  less  than  5  percent  of  teach- 
ers being  trained  had  any  formal  expo- 
sure to  intercultural.  international,  or 
foreign  language  matters. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  challenge 
posed  by  our  cultural  and  foreign  lan- 
guage illiteracy  we  must  strengthen 
and  expand  the  role  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  instruction  of 
critical  languages  and  area  studies.  In 
order  to  achieve  this,  we  must  bring  to- 
gether the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  private  sector,  and 
the  expertise  of  the  education  commu- 
nity in  the  establishment  of  model 
teacher  training  and  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  Vermont,  a  consortivim  such  as 
this  exists  which  addresses  this  most 
critical  need.  The  Critical  Languages 
and  Area  Studies  Consortium  was  ere- 
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ated  to  address  our  national  problem  of 
foreign  lan^uivKP  illiteracy  by  promot- 
ing the  instruction  of  critical  lan- 
gruaKes  and  area  studies  at  the  second- 
ary and  elementary  level  It  has  devel- 
oped new  curriculum  and  developed  ap- 
propriate teachintf  materials 

The  consortium  represents  a  serious 
attempt  to  break  the  lot?  jam  and  sig- 
nificantly Improve  the  teaching  of 
these  foreign  languages  in  American 
education  As  an  established  program 
with  a  history  of  success,  it  represents 
a  means  to  address  the  dearth  In  for- 
eign language  teachers. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  lead- 
ership In  creating  legislation  which 
will  invigorate  teacher  recruitment 
and  preservice  training,  place  an  em- 
phasis on  minority  recruitment  and  en- 
courage Inservice  training. 

It  is  time  that  our  Nation  understand 
that  teachers  are  the  backbone  of  our 
future  generation  They  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  equation  to  strengthen  our 
schools.  Attention,  incentives,  and  en- 
couragement are  needed  to  reinforce 
the  fact  that  teachers  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  bedrock  of  the 
future. 

I  am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  And  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  chairman  on  the  provi- 
sions of  foreign  language  teacher  train- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  KERREY  Mr  President,  today  I 
rise  to  lend  my  support  to  the  National 
Teacher  Act  of  1991  being  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  tMr  Pell],  who  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  Improve  our  educational  sys- 
tem. 

This  legislation  will  bring  together  a 
number  of  important  measures  aimed 
at  improving  the  recruitment,  reten- 
tion, and  professional  development  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  Senator  Pell  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  Include 
my  Schools  Restructuring  Act  of  1990 
(S  2580)  as  the  restructuring  of  schools 
demonstration  program  in  this  legisla- 
tion It  Is  this  section  of  the  legislation 
that  I  would  like  to  address  in  my 
statement. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  education  reform  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  reality  has 
fallen  short  of  the  rhetoric  here  in 
Washington  In  fact,  most  of  the  action 
has  been  occurring  at  the  local  level 
where  there  are  hundreds  of  grassroots 
restructuring  experiments  being 
planned  or  implemented 

If  we  are  willing  to  lend  a  hand,  there 
are  many  local  schools  and  school  dis- 
tricts that  would  resp<)nd.  There  is  a 
number  of  exciting  restructuring  ef- 
forts currently  underway  in  Nebraska. 
The  restructuring  legislation  would 
Implement  these  innovative  local  ef- 
forts. 

Here  are  some  examples: 


About  5  years  ago  Grand  Island's 
school  district  underto(3k  a  strategic 
planning  process  with  the  aim  of  creat- 
ing independent  learners  The  result 
was  a  plan  that  led  to  the  creation  of 
school  improvement  teams  composed 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  administra- 
tors into  the  process  to  strengthen 
their  schools  The  level  of  involvement 
and  interest  is  extraordinary  and  it  is 
a  good  example  of  a  community  com- 
ing together  to  improve  its  schools. 
Yet  it  is  only  one  example 

In  Gering.  parents,  community  lead- 
ers, teachers,  and  administrators  have 
formed  a  team  to  set  goals  for  the  jun- 
ior high  school.  The  recommendations 
led  to  teachers  using  new,  cooperative 
learning  techniques,  new  math,  and 
science  material  emphasizing  critical 
thinking  skills 

In  Norfolk,  the  staff  of  one  school 
was  granted  control  over  its  own  budg- 
et, staff  assignments,  textbooks,  sup- 
plies, and  scheduling  One  result  is  that 
teachers  have  been  granted  more  plan- 
ning time  to  develop  new  lesson  plans 
and  improve  communication  among 
teachers. 

In  Hastings,  industrial  arts  teachers 
revamped  the  traditional  shop  program 
to  better  train  students  for  working  in 
an  information-based  society  Students 
now  work  independently  on  lessons  in 
robotics,  desktop  publishing,  and  com- 
puter applications 

In  Holdrege,  grades  were  reorganized 
in  order  to  put  grades  5-8  in  one  build- 
ing and  teachers  were  organized  into 
teams  that  are  student  focused  rather 
than    "subject  focused," 

There  are  a  number  of  other  exciting 
projects  underway  in  Nebraska  that 
will  be  important  to  local  school  re- 
structuring efforts  Of  particular  inter- 
est are  a  number  of  technologies  that 
have  been  developed  and  will  be  Impor- 
tant resources  to  local  schools  inter- 
ested in  strengthening  their  curricu- 
lum. For  instance,  we  have  a  closed  cir- 
cuit capability  within  the  university 
system  We  have  a  dedicated  satellite 
system  which  can  currently  carry  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State  We  start- 
ed just  this  month  to  join  this  system 
with  some  33  land-grant  colleges  and 
can  now  provide  for-credit  courses 
through  this  system,  which  is  known  as 
AG  SAT 

In  addition,  we  offer  through  the  Sat- 
ellite Eilucational  Resources  Consor- 
tium [SERC]  a  nationally  recognized 
Japanese  course  which  is  made  avail- 
able through  the  consortium  We  have 
a  video  disc  design  group  with  more 
than  10  years  experience  in  educational 
programming  and  a  vast  library  of  ma- 
terials. We  are  fortunate  to  have  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  the 
Midwestern  hub  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  national  research 
and  information  networking  system 
While  this  system  to  date  has  prin- 
cipally served  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate   community,    we    will    soon 


have  it  operational,  on  a  model  basis, 
at  one  secondary  site  in  Omaha,  and  we 
hope  to  extend  It  beyond  that  We  are 
currently  working  to  expand  the  avail- 
ability, accessibility,  and  materials 
which  can  be  provided  through  these 
systems. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  as  we  ex- 
pand our  capability  to  utilize  the 
above,  and  we  are  actively  working  to 
do  so.  we  will  find  a  need  to  modify  the 
way  some  of  our  schools  or  s.vstems  are 
organized  and  the  manner  In  which  in- 
structional programs  are  delivered. 
While  the  restructuring  proposal  in 
this  bill  would  not  do  all  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  our  technologies,  it 
could  make  a  contribution  toward  the 
organization  or  reorganization  of  the 
structures  and  systems  which  will  uti- 
lize the  technologies 

Nebraska  Is  fortunate  to  have  many 
individuals  who  are  Interested  and  in- 
volved in  strengthening  our  schools. 
Not  every  effort  requires  Federal  as- 
sistance, yet  I  believe  that  my  dem- 
onstration program  can  provide  an  im- 
portant resource  to  local  communities 
interested  in  strengthening  their 
Schools. 

Mr  President,  we  need  to  reach  out 
and  support  the  most  innovative  local 
initiatives  because  local  administra- 
tors are  in  the  best  position  to  under- 
stand the  limitations  of  our  schools 
and  the  steps  that  must  be  taken  to 
strengthen  them. 

The  schools  restructuring  demonstra- 
tion program  provides  P'ederal  support 
for  local  schools  and  school  districts 
that  are  interested  in  pursuing  restruc- 
turing proposals  It  recognizes  that  in- 
novation comes  from  below  and  that  it 
Is  our  responsibility  at  the  Federal 
level  to  support  such  innovation 

This  legislation  establishes  a  pro- 
gram whereby  a  school,  group  of 
schools,  or  school  district  to  schools 
can  apply  to  the  already  existing  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of 
Schools  and  Teaching  [FIRST]  for  a  3- 
year  grant.  During  that  3-year  period 
an  applicant  would  receive  no  more 
than  $150,000  during  the  first  year  for 
planning  purposes  and  no  more  than  $2 
million  to  implement  the  restructuring 
proposal  during  the  second  and  third 
year  The  program  will  require  that  50 
percent  of  the  funds  be  put  together  by 
the  applicant.  Further,  half  of  that 
local  match  must  come  from  non- 
governmental sources  such  as  local 
community  businesses  Interested  in 
supporting  bettering  the  community's 
schools 

If  school  restructuring  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  thrive  it  will  require  broad 
community  support.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  funding  the  school  or  schools  apply- 
ing for  funding  must  demonstrate  that 
they  have  a  plan  that  will  Involve  par- 
ents, teachers,  the  business  community 
and  other  interested  parties  in  their  re- 
structuring plan.   As  discussed  above. 
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the  project  must  also  receive  some  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  community. 

The  program  establishes  a  competi- 
tive grant  system  that  provides  fund- 
ing for  a  broad  variety  of  restructuring 
proposals  that  touch  on  school  organi- 
zation, school  management,  or  instruc- 
tional programs  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  legislation  is  also  designed  to  en- 
sure that  the  Federal  funds  are  wisely 
used  The  successful  applicant  will 
need  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  Secretary 
of  Educations  approval  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  funding  in  order  to 
qualify  for  additional  assistance.  Fi- 
nally, the  schools  are  required  to  un- 
dergo an  independent  evaluation  that 
will  be  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  Congress. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  modest  step. 
but  the  hundreds  of  schools  and  school 
districts,  in  Nebraska  and  all  across 
the  country,  currently  interested  In  or 
involved  in  restructuring  experiments 
could  use  the  help  of  a  Federal  partner 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  contribute 
to  the  burgeoning  school  restructuring 
movement  where  they  are  occurring— 
at  the  local  level.  I  am  pleased  to  work 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  and  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  this  legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, for  himself.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.     DeConcini.     Mr.     Rocke- 
feller.     Mr.      Graham,      Mr. 
Akaka,     Mr.     MimKOW.SKl.     Mr. 
Simpson,    Mr.    Thltrmond.    Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.        Mr.        Conrad.        Mr 
DA.MATo.     Mr.     Daschle.     Mr 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Ford.   Mr.   Gorton.   Mr.   John- 
ston.  Mr.   Kohl.   Mr.   Lalten- 
berg.  Mr.  Leahy,  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.   Reid.   Mr. 
Sarbanes.    Mr.    Sanford.    and 
Mr  WiRTHi: 
S.  330    A  bill  to  amend  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  to 
improve    and    clarify    the    protections 
provided  by  that  Act;  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  veterans' 
reemployment    rights   and    to   improve 
veterans'    rights    to    reinstatement    of 
health   insurance,   and   for   other   pur- 
E>oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.Affairs. 

SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT 
AMENDME.NTS  OF  1991 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware.  Sen- 
ator Cranston  is  unable  to  be  here 
today  because  he  is  recovering  from 
treatment  for  cancer  Thus,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  him  the  following  state- 
ment on  S.  330. 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
personally  to  introduce  this  most  sig- 
nificant and  timely  legislation  I  am 
honored,  however,  that  my  good  friend. 


the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  an  esteemed  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  has 
agreed  to  introduce  and  cosponsor  S. 
330.  the  proposed  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1991.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  we  are  joined 
by  the  committee's  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Specter,  and  by  all  other 
committee  members — Senators  DeCon- 
cini. Rockefeller.  Graham.  Akaka. 
MuRKOWSKi.  Simpson.  Thukmond.  and 
Jeffords — as  well  as  Senators  Bryan. 
BLTtDicK.  Conrad.  D'Amato.  Daschle. 
DrxoN.  Dodd.  Dole.  Ford.  Gorton. 
Johnston,  Kohl.  Laltenberg.  Le.\hy. 
Mikulski.  Mo'y'NIH.^N,  Reid.  Sanford. 
Sarbanes.  and  Wirth.  This  bill  would 
modify  and  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  [SSCRA]  (50 
use.  App.  510  et  seq.)  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Reemployment  Rights  [VRR]  law. 
which  is  codified  in  chapter  43  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code. 

The  SSCRA  was  enacted  by  Congress 
m  1940  to  protect  individuals  called  to 
active  duty.  It  is  intended  in  large  part 
to  promote  the  national  defense  by  sus- 
pending enforcement  of  civil  liabilities 
of  servicemembers  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  devote  their  entire  energies  to 
the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  act  provides  for  forbearance 
and  reduced  interest  on  certain  obliga- 
tions incurred  prior  to  service  and  re- 
stricts default  judgments  against 
servicemembers  and  rental  evictions  of 
servicemembers  and  their  dependents. 

Reservists  called  to  active  duty  also 
are  concerned  about  having  jobs  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life — preferably 
their  old  jobs — and  not  losing  seniority 
and  other  employment  benefits  because 
of  their  absence  while  serving  their 
country.  Under  the  VRR  law.  reservists 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  section 
673(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code- 
as  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  cur- 
rently serving  by  virtue  of  Executive 
Order  12727— are  entitled  to  return  to 
their  civilian  jobs  after  an  honorable 
discharge  or  release  from  service  if 
they  apply  for  reemployment  within  31 
days  after  separation  from  active  duty. 
For  purposes  of  rights  and  benefits 
based  upon  length  of  service,  employ- 
ees are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  though 
they  had  never  left.  Thus,  returning 
veterans  step  back  on  the  seniority  es- 
calator at  the  point  they  would  have 
occupied  without  the  interruption  for 
military  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  is  very  similar  to  S.  3248. 
which  I  introduced  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress on  October  25.  1990.  and  which 
was  identical  in  most  respects  to  H.R. 
5814.  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  my  good  friend  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Representative  Mont- 
gomery, on  October  11  and  passed  by 
the  House  on  October  15  Unfortu- 
nately,  in   the   last  days  of  the   101st 


Congress  all  veterans  legislation  in  the 
Senate  was  blocked  as  a  result  of  objec- 
tions to  several  provisions  in  S.  2100. 
the  Veterans  Benefits  and  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1990.  The  controversy, 
which  has  been  resolved,  had  no  sub- 
stantive connection  with  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  SSCRA  or  VRR. 

On  January  17,  Chairman  Montgom- 
ery introduced  H.R.  555.  a  bill  very 
similar  to  H.R.  5814.  with  two  addi- 
tional provisions  which  he  and  I  devel- 
oped together.  That  bill,  as  amended 
slightly,  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
January  29  by  a  vote  of  414  to  0.  The 
bill  being  introduced  by  Sentor  Mitch- 
ell on  my  behalf  today  is  a  companion 
to  the  one  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  address- 
es concerns  raised  in  a  September  12, 
1990.  joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. The  two  new  provisions — one  to 
allow  a  stay  of  civil  action  pending 
against  servicemembers  until  after 
June  30.  1991.  and  the  other  to  prohibit 
creditors  or  insurers  from  taking  ad- 
verse action  against  a  servicemember 
because  he  or  she  exercised  nghts 
available  under  the  act — were  added  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Chairman  MONTGOMERY  and  I— to- 
gether with  the  two  committees'  rank- 
ing minority  members — Mr  MURKOW- 
SKI  during  the  101st  Congress  and  Mr 
Stump — agreed  to  seek  in  this  bill  only 
those  changes  to  the  SSCRA  and  VRR 
necessary  to  address  the  application  of 
these  laws  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  In  the  near  future. 
we  plan  to  carry  out  a  more  com- 
prehensive review  of  these  laws. 

The  similarities  between  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  the  measure  being  in- 
troduced today  reflect  our  continuing 
joint  effort  to  develop  legislation  that 
will  bring  timely  relief  to  those  who 
answered  their  Nation's  call. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 

Mr  President,  this  bill  contains 
seven  substantive  provisions  that 
would: 

First,  increase  from  $150  to  $1,200  the 
maximum  rental  amount  of  a  residence 
from  which  the  family  of  a 
servicemember  who  has  been  ordered  to 
active  duty  may  not  be  evicted 

Second,  expand  the  authority  under 
the  SSCRA  for  automatic  extension  of 
a  power-of-attorney  of  a 

servicemember  who  is  missing  in  ac- 
tion that  otherwise  would  have  expired 
as  of  July  31.  1990. 

Third,  provide  that  the  professional 
liability  insurance  for  physicians  and 
members  of  other  professions  who  are 
ordered  to  active  duty  would  be  sus- 
pended upon  wTitten  request  to  the  in- 
surance carrier  for  the  period  of  the  in- 
dividual's active  duty. 

Fourth,  provide  under  both  VRR  and 
SSCRA  for  reinstatement  of  health  in- 
surance, without  waiting  periods  or  ex- 
clusion of  coverage  for  preexisting  con- 
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ditlons,  for  a  reservist  who  is  ordered 
to  active  duty  and  his  or  her  family. 

Fifth,  provide  for  the  stay  of  any  ju- 
dicial action  or  proceeding  -other  than 
a  criminal  cai>e  involvint?  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  until  after  June  M. 
1991.  if  the  member  applies  for  the  stay 
and  is  on  active  duty  and  serving  out- 
side the  State  in  which  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  ai  tion  or  pro- 
ceeding is  located 

Sixth.  provide  that  the 

servlcemember  may  not  be  discrimi- 
nated aRainst  in  terms  of  creditworthi- 
ness and  certain  other  contexts  by  rea- 
son of  exercise  of  rlght.s  under  the 
SSCRA 

Seventh,  clarify  existing  reemploy- 
ment ritfhts  for  reservists  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  for  periods  of  90  days  or 
longer 

BACKGROUND 

Mr  President,  in  response  to  the  Au- 
gust 22.  1990.  mobilization  of  over  46.000 
members  of  National  Guard  and  other 
selected  Reserve  units  for  what  was 
then  called  Operation  Desert  Shield, 
the  Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  held  a  Joint  hearing,  on 
September  12.  1990.  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  protections  provided  by  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940  and  the  Veterans'  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  I>aw.  Witnesses  included 
representatives  from  the  Departments 
of  Veterans  Affairs.  Defense,  and 
Labor:  veterans  service  organizations; 
and  institutions  and  trade  associations 
in  the  financial  and  housing  industries 
Now.  6  months  later,  we  have  nearly 
200.000  National  Guard  and  reservists 
on  active  duty,  many  of  whom  are  serv- 
ing in  the  Persian  Gulf,  amidst  the  hos- 
tilities of  Operation  Desert  Storm— and 
still  the  number  continues  to  climb  to- 
wards the  319,000  strength  ceiling  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 

INCREASE  IN  RENTAL  CAP  ON  EVICTION 
PROTECTION 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 300  of  the  SSCRA.  which  protects 
servicemembers  and  their  families 
against  eviction  from  rental  homes. 
Under  current  law.  this  protection  ap- 
plies only  in  cases  in  which  the  rent  is 
not  more  than  $150  a  month.  This  cell- 
ing clearly  is  unrealistically  low.  con- 
sidering the  rent  that  even  a  family  of 
three  or  four  must  pay  for  a  modest 
apartment  or  house — especially  in 
high  cost  areas,  such  as  my  own  State 
of  California,  which  has  a  large  number 
of  the  Nations  military  and  Reserve 
members. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  [HL'D]  compiles 
annual  data  on  current  rent  levels  in 
the  United  States  for  standard-f4uality 
rental  housing  units.  According  to 
HUD.  these  levels  reflect  estimated 
rentals  for  privately  owned,  decent, 
safe,  nonluxury  housing.  The  most  re- 
cent compilation  includes  rents  of 
$1,144  per  month  for  a  three-bedroom 


home  and  $1,281  for  a  four-bedroom 
home  in  the  San  Francisco  metropcili 
tan  area.  $1,087  for  a  three-bedroom 
home  and  $1,217  for  a  four-bedroom 
home  in  Boston,  and  $1,042  for  a  three- 
bedroom  home  and  $1,164  for  a  four-bed- 
room home  on  Long  Island  These  data 
were  printed  in  volume  56  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  October  1.  1990  (pages 
40044  401171 

This  provision  would  amend  section 
300  of  the  SSCRA  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum rental  amount  from  $150  to  $1,200 
for  purposes  of  slaying  eviction  pro- 
ceedings, and  would  apply  to  actions 
for  eviction  or  distress  that  are  begun 
after  July  31,  1990. 

POWERS  OF  ATTORNEY 

Section  701  of  the  SSCRA  provided 
for  an  extension  of  powers  of  attorney 
executed  by  service  members  who  later 
are  missing  In  action.  Section  3  of  the 
bill  would  amend  this  provision,  which 
currently  applies  only  to  powers  of  at- 
torney executed  during  the  Vietnam 
era.  to  cover  powers  of  attorney  that 
expire  after  July  31,  1990. 

PROFESSIONAL  LIABIUTY  INSURANCE 

Mr.  President,  one  critical  issue  ad- 
dressed at  the  September  12  hearing 
was  the  effect  of  a  callup  on  the  profes- 
sional liability  insurance  of  a  reservist 
ordered  to  active  duty  who  is  a  physi- 
cian or  other  health-care  professional 
As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  mal- 
practice Insurance  industry,  there  has 
been  a  shift  toward  "claims-made  poli- 
cies", which  provide  coverage  for 
claims  filed  during  the  period  of  cov- 
erage, rather  than  in  connection  with 
actions  or  injuries  that  occur  during 
the  coverage  Thus,  to  ensure  that  they 
are  covered  for  claims  made  while  on 
active  duty,  reservists  must  continue 
paying  malpractice  insurance  pre- 
miums after  being  called  to  active 
duty.  In  some  medical  specialties,  the 
malpractice  insurance  premiums  could 
far  exceed  the  reservist's  military  pay 
and  allowances  during  the  period  of  ac- 
tive service 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  which  would  add 
a  new  section  702  to  the  SSCRA  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  is  derived  from  draft 
legrlslation  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  It  would  require  a  profes- 
sional-liability insurance  carrier,  if  re- 
quested by  a  professional  who  is  a  re- 
servist ordered  to  active  duty  after 
July  31.  1990.  to  suspend  coverage  under 
a  •claims-made"  policy  during  the  in- 
dividuals  period  of  service.  Under  a 
"claims-made"  policy,  the  individual  is 
protected  against  liability  for  claims 
presented  during  the  period  of  cov- 
erage, regardless  of  when  the  events 
giving  rise  to  the  alleged  liability  oc- 
curred. Under  new  section  702,  a  claim 
based  upon  abandonment— the  failure 
of  a  professional  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  patients  to  be  cared  for  dur- 
ing the  period  of  active  duty  -would  be 
considered  to  be  based  on  an  action  or 
failure  to  take  action  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  suspension  of  pro- 


fessional liability  insurance  Under 
this  legislation,  an  insurance  company 
could  not  require  premium  payments 
during  the  p)erlod  of  suspension  and 
would  be  required  either  to  refund  any 
prepayments  or.  if  the  service  member 
chooses,  to  apply  any  such  prepay- 
ments to  coverage  after  reinstatement. 
After  the  individual's  release  from  ac- 
tive duty,  the  insurance  carrier  would 
also  be  required  to  reinstate  coverage 
on  the  date  the  service  member  sub- 
mit,s  a  written  request,  if  such  a  re- 
quest is  submitted  within  30  days  after 
release.  The  premium  would  be  due 
within  30  days  after  the  insurance  car- 
rier provides  notice  of  the  amount 
owed  This  provision  also  would  pro- 
hibit discriminatory  rate  increases  and 
would  stay  civil  and  administrative  ac- 
tions for  damages  brought  against  the 
service  member  by  holding  such  claims 
in  abeyance  until  after  the  individual 
leaves  active  duty. 

REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

Mr  President,  whf^n  I  visited  the 
Middle  East  in  September,  many  serv- 
ice members  with  whom  I  met  ex- 
pressed concerns  about  how  their  ac- 
tive duty  might  affect  their  ability  to 
regain  their  jobs  after  military  service. 
They  wanted  clarification  of  how  much 
time  they  had  to  apply  for  their  reem- 
ployment upon  release  from  active 
duty  and  how  long  after  their  return 
they  were  protected  from  discharge 
without  cause  Currently.  section 
2024(g)  of  title  38  makes  clear  that  re- 
servists ordered  to  active  duty  for  not 
more  than  90  days  have  31  days  to 
apply  for  reemployment  and  that  they 
will  be  given  6  months  of  protection 
upon  return.  However,  those  rights  are 
in  doubt  when  there  is  an  extension  of 
the  reservists'  active  duty  for  more 
than  90  days,  as  has  been  the  case  since 
late  November  90  days  from  the  ini- 
tial August  callup  To  address  this  con- 
cern, section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  VRR  law  to  clarify  that  all  reserv- 
ists called  to  active  duty  under  .section 
673(bi  of  title  10  would  have  31  days 
after  their  service  to  apply  for  reem- 
ployment and  6  months  of  job  protec- 
tion upon  returning  to  work. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  the  bill 
addresses  concerns  regarding  the  rein- 
statement of  health-insurance  cov- 
erage for  reservists  called  to  active 
duty  and  their  families  It  would 
amend  section  2021tbi  of  title  38.  a  VRR 
provision,  and  add  a  new  section  703  to 
the  SSCRA  to  provide  for  health-insur- 
ance reinstatement  for  service  mem- 
bers and  their  families— with  no  wait- 
ing period  or  ex<  lusion  of  coverage  for 
preexisting  conditions — in  cases  in 
which  coverage  would  have  been  pro- 
vided if  the  service  member  had  not 
been  called  to  active  duty  Our  bill 
would  provide  the  same  reinstatement 
rights  under  the  SSCRA  for  returning 
reservists— and  their  families— who.  as 
self-employed  persons,  were  covered  by 
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health-insurance  prior  to  being  called 
to  active  duty. 

STAY  OF  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  President,  section  201  of  the 
SSCRA  currently  provides  a  court  with 
discretion  to  stay  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing—other than  a  criminal  case — in- 
volving a  person  in  the  military  service 
if.  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  servlcemember.  as  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  is  materially  af- 
fected by  reason  of  his  or  her  military 
service 

Under  recent  military  buildups  and 
deployments,  personal  mobility  has 
been  greatly  restricted.  In  many  in- 
stances, servicemembers  have  not  been 
able  to  leave  their  military  facility  or 
have  been  transferred  great  distances 
on  short  notice.  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  personnel  have  been  activated 
and  deployed  with  little  time  to  settle 
their  personal  affairs.  For  many,  the 
last  6  months  have  been  a  time  of  tur- 
moil 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ex- 
pressed to  the  committee  its  concern 
that  servicemembers  who  were  in- 
volved in  court  proceedings  but  un- 
available for  a  court  appearance  could 
be  adversely  affected  by  reason  of  their 
military  service  if  a  court,  exercising 
its  discretion,  decided  it  would  not 
grant  a  stay  of  proceedings  until  the 
individual  would  again  be  available.  It 
was  noted  that  at  least  one  court,  sev 
eral  years  ago,  treated  a  letter  from  a 
servlcemember  requesting  a  stay  of 
proceedings  as  a  court  appearance,  al- 
lowing jurisdiction  to  be  established 
and  a  default  judgment  to  be  entered. 

The  Defense  Department  and  I.  how- 
ever, are  equally  concerned  that  the 
legal  process  not  be  unduly  restricted 
Section  6.  which  represents  a  tem- 
porary remedy  pending  a  more  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  SSCRA.  pro- 
vides for  the  susp>ension  of  court  discre- 
tion regarding  stays  until  July  1.  1991. 
Courts  will  not  be  able  to  deny  a  re- 
quest for  a  stay  of  judicial  action  or 
proceeding — excluding  criminal  cases — 
if.  at  the  time  of  application,  the  serv- 
lcemember is  on  active  duty  and  is 
serving  outside  the  State  in  which  the 
court  of  jurisdiction  is  located.  After 
June  30.  1991.  provisions  of  current  law 
will  again  be  in  force,  providing  that  a 
stay  of  Judicial  proceedings  would  be 
subject  to  the  court's  di-scretion. 

PROTECTION  OK  RIGHTS 

Mr.  President,  section  7  of  the  bill. 
which  would  add  a  new  section  108  of 
the  SSCRA.  expresses  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  lenders,  creditors,  insur- 
ers, and  others  involved  in  financial 
transactions  not  take  adverse  action 
against  a  person  in  the  military  be- 
cause he  or  she  exercises  the  rights 
available  under  the  SSCRA  The  provi- 
sion prohibits  certain  adverse  actions, 
including  denial  or  revocation  of  credit 
by  a  creditor,  adverse  reports  relating 
to  the  credit  record  of  a 
servlcemember.  and  refusal  to  insure  a 


servlcemember.  based  solely  upon  the 
application  for  or  receipt  of  relief 
under  the  SSCRA.  New  section  108 
would  underscore  our  support  for  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  this  great  Nation  by  en- 
suring that  the  exercise  of  rights  under 
the  act  does  not  have  a  negative  im- 
pact on  their  future  financial  trans- 
actions, 

CONCLUSION 

Mr,  President,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  and  the  vet- 
erans' readjustment  rights  law  are  in- 
tended to  protect  individuals  called  to 
active  duty  and  their  families.  The  bill 
being  introduced  today  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  those  protections  reflect 
current  legal  and  economic  realities. 
The  committee  will  again  look  very 
closely  at  these  two  important  laws  in 
the  near  future,  when  we  have  more 
time  to  investigate  and  deliberate  the 
numerous  issues  we  have  already  en- 
countered and  others  which  will  un- 
doubtedly arise.  For  now.  however.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  set  of  provisions  in  order  to  ad- 
dress the  areas  in  need  of  immediate 
attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  time  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

s  330 
Be  It  enacled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Soldiers' 
and  Sailors   Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of 

SEC    2.   EVICTION  A.VD  DISTRESS  DITUNG  MIL! 
TARY  SERVICE. 

lai  Lncreased  Maximum  Rent.«j.  amount 
FOR  APPLiCABii.m'  OF  Stay  —Section  300  of 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  (50  use  App  530)  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  ••$150"  in  subsection  di  and  mseriiniij 
in  lieu  thereof  ••J1.200" 

(b)  TECHNICAL  Amendments.— Such  section 
is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesifrnating  subsections  (1).  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)  as  subsections  (a),  (b).  (o.  and  (d).  re- 
spectively; and 

(2 1  in  subsection  (c).  as  so  redesignated,  by 
stnkini?  out  "subsection  d)  hereor  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  •subsection  la)^'. 

(CI  Effective  Date -The  am,endment 
made  by  subsection  (ai  applies  to  actions  for 
eviction  or  distress  that  are  commenced 
after  July  31.  1990. 

SEC.    3.    EXTENSION    OF    POWER    OF   ATTORNEY 
PROTECTION. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  701  of  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  (50 
use.  App,  591)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows; 

■■ic)  This  section  applies  to  the  following 
powers  of  attorney  executed  by  a  person  in 
military  service  or  under  a  call  or  order  to 
report  for  military  service  (or  who  has  been 
advised  by  an  official  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Defense  that  such  pe.-^^on  may  receive  such  a 
call  or  order): 


•(1)  A  power  of  attorney  that  is  executed 
during  the  Vietnam  era  (as  defined  in  section 
101(29)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code), 

"(21  A  power  of  attorney  that  expires  by  ite 
terms  after  July  31.  1990  •' 

SEC.  4.  PROFESSIONAL  LIABIUTY  PROTECTION 
FOR  CERTAIN  PERSONS  ORDERED 
TO  ACm'E  DLTY  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES. 

.■\rticle  Vll  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section; 

■Sec  702,  (ai  This  section  applies  to  a  per- 
son who— 

"(li  after  July  31,  1990,  is  ordered  to  active 
duty  (Other  than  for  training  pursuant  to 
section  672  (a)  or  (g  ,  673,  673b,  674,  675,  or  688 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  who  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty  under  section  672(d  of 
such  title  during  a  period  when  members  are 
on  active  duty  pursuant  to  any  of  the  preced- 
ing sections,  and 

••(2)  immediately  before  receiving  the  order 
to  active  duty— 

■•(A  I  was  engaged  in  the  furnishing  of 
health-care  services  or  other  sen'ices  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  tc  be  pro- 
fessional services,  and 

■■(B)  had  m  effect  a  professional  liability 
:nsurance  policy  that  does  not  continue  to 
cover  claims  filed  with  respect  to  such  per- 
son during  the  period  of  the  person  s  active 
duty  unless  the  premiums  are  paid  for  such 
coverage  for  such  period, 

■■(b)il  I  Coverage  of  a  person  referred  to  in 
subsection  lai  by  a  professional  liability  in- 
surance policy  shall  be  suspended  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  upon  receipt  of  the 
written  request  of  such  person  by  the  insur- 
ance carrier 

••(2)  A  professional  liability  insurance 
carrier— 

•'(A)  may  not  require  that  premiums  be 
paid  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  for  any  pro- 
fessional liability  insurance  coverage  sus- 
pended pursuant  to  paragraph  d  ;  and 

•'(B'  shall  refund  any  amount  paid  for  cov- 
erage for  the  period  of  such  suspension  or. 
upon  the  election  of  such  person,  apply  such 
amount  for  the  payment  of  any  premium  be- 
coming due  upon  the  reinstatement  of  such 
coverage 

■'3'  A  professional  liability  insurance  ear- 
ner shall  not  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
claim  that  is  based  on  professional  conduct 
(including  any  failure  to  take  any  action  in 
a  professional  capacity  >  of  a  person  that  oc- 
curs during  a  period  of  suspension  of  that 
person's  professional  liability  insurance 
under  this  subsection  For  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  claimi  leased  upon 
the  failure  of  a  professional  tC'  miake  ade- 
quate provision  for  patients  to  be  cared  for 
during  the  period  of  the  professional  s  active 
duty  service  shall  be  considered  to  be  based 
on  an  action  or  failure  to  take  action  before 
the  beginning  of  the  period  of  suspension  of 
professional  liability  insurance  under  this 
subsection,  except  m  a  case  in  which  profes- 
sional services  were  provided  after  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  such  period 

■•(CKl)  Professional  liability  Insurance  cov- 
erage suspended  in  the  case  of  any  person 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  be  reinstated 
by  the  insurance  carrier  on  the  date  on 
which  that  person  transmits  to  the  insur- 
ance carrier  a  written  request  for  reinstate- 
ment, 

■'(2)  The  request  of  a  person  for  reinstate- 
ment shall  be  effective  only  if  the  person 
transmits  the  request  to  the  insurance  ear- 
ner within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  person  is  released  from,  active  duty.  The 
insurance  carrier  shall  notify  the  person  of 
the  due  dai*  for  payment  of  the  premium  of 
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8uch  Insurance.  Such  premium  shall  be  paid 
by  the  person  within  30  days  after  the  receipt 
of  that  notice. 

••(3)  The  period  for  which  professional  li- 
ability Insurance  coverage  shall  be  rein- 
stated for  a  person  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  leas  than  the  balance  of  the  pe- 
riod for  which  coverage  would  have  contin- 
ued under  the  Insurance  policy  if  the  cov- 
erage had  not  been  suspended 

"(d)  An  insurance  carrier  may  not  Increase 
the  amount  of  the  premium  charged  for  pro- 
fessional liability  insurance  coverage  of  any 
person  for  the  minimum  period  of  the  rein- 
statement of  such  coverage  required  under 
subsection  (cH3)  to  an  amount  greater  than 
the  amount  chargeable  for  such  coverage  for 
such  period  before  the  suspension,  except  to 
the  extent  of  any  general  Increase  In  the  pre- 
mium amounts  charged  by  that  carrier  for 
the  same  professional  liability  coverage  for 
persons  similarly  covered  by  such  insurance 
during  the  period  of  the  suspension. 

"(e)  This  section  does  not— 

■'ID  require  a  suspension  of  professional  li- 
ability insurance  coverage  for  any  person 
who  is  not  a  person  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  and  who  is  covered  by  the  same  profes- 
sional liability  insurance  as  a  person  re- 
ferred to  In  such  subsection;  or 

"(2)  relieve  any  person  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  premiums  for  the  coverage  not  required 
to  be  suspended 

"irxii  A  civil  or  administrative  action  for 
damages  on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  profes- 
sional negligence  or  other  professional  liabil- 
ity of  a  person  whose  professional  liability 
Insurance  coverage  has  been  suspended  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  stayed  until  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  suspension  if— 

"(A)  the  action  was  commenced  during 
that  period. 

"IB)  the  action  is  based  on  an  act  or  omis- 
sion that  occurred  before  the  date  on  which 
the  suspension  became  effective:  and 

"lO  the  suspended  professional  liability 
insurance  would,  except  for  the  suspension, 
on  its  face  cover  the  alleged  professional 
negligence  or  other  professional  liability 
negligence  or  other  professional  liability  of 
the  person. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  civil  or  administrative  ac- 
tion for  damages  is  stayed  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  person,  the  action  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  filed  on  the  date  on 
which  the  professional  liability  Insurance 
coverage  of  such  person  is  reinstated  under 
subsection  (c) 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  a  civil  or  administrative 
action  for  which  a  stay  could  have  been 
granted  under  subsection  lO  by  reason  of  the 
suspension  of  professional  liability  Insurance 
coverage  of  the  defendant  under  this  section, 
the  period  of  the  suspension  of  the  coverage 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
any  statutory  period  of  limitation  on^^jf 
commencement  of  such  action. 

"(h)  If  a  person  whose  professional  liability 
insurance  coverage  is  suspended  under  sub- 
section (b)  dies  during  the  period  of  the 
suspension— 

"(1)  the  requirement  for  the  grant  or  con- 
tinuance of  a  stay  In  any  civil  or  administra- 
tive action  against  such  person  under  sub- 
section (fWli  shall  terminate  on  the  date  of 
the  death  of  such  person;  and 

"(2)  the  carrier  of  the  professional  liability 
Insurance  so  suspended  shall  be  liable  for 
any  claim  for  damages  for  professional  neg- 
ligence or  other  professional  liability  of  the 
deceased  person  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  such  carrier  would  be  lia- 
ble if  the  person  had  died  while  covered  by 
such  Insurance  but  before  the  claim  was 
filed. 


"(1)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'active  duty'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  that  term  in  section  101  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code 

■•(2)  The  term  profession'  Includes  occupa- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  term  'professional'  Includes  occu- 
pational 

SEC.    5.    HfJM  ni    INM  HAN(  K     K*:iNSTATEMi:>nr 
L:I>0.N  JtEE.WUJYME.NT. 

(a)  AMENDMENT  TO  TrfLE  38.  — Paragraph  d) 
of  section  2021(b)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(b)(1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  employer-offered  health 
Insurance,  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period 
may  not  be  imposed  in  connection  with  cov- 
erage of  a  health  or  physical  condition  of  a 
person  entitled  to  participate  in  that  insur- 
ance under  subparagraph  (A),  or  a  health  or 
physical  condition  of  any  other  person  who 
Is  covered  by  the  insurance  by  reason  of  the 
coverage  of  such  person.  If— 

"(1)  the  condition  arose  before  or  during 
that  person's  period  of  training  or  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

"(11)  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  would 
not  have  been  imposed  for  the  condition  dur- 
ing a  period  of  coverage  resulting  from  par- 
ticipation by  such  person  in  the  insurance; 
and 

"(lll>  the  condition  of  such  person  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  serv- 
ice-connected" 

lb)  AME.NDME.NT  TO  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS' 

Civil  Relief  act  of  1940— Article  vn  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  702.  as 
added  by  section  4.  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec  703.  (ai  A  person  who,  by  reason  of 
military  service  described  In  section 
702(a)(li,  is  entitled  to  the  rights  and  bene- 
fits of  this  Act  shall  also  be  entitled  upon  re- 
lease from  such  military  service  to  rein- 
statement of  any  health  Insurance  which  il) 
was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  such  service 
commenced,  and  (2)  was  terminated  effective 
on  a  date  during  the  period  of  such  service 

"(b)  An  exclusion  or  a  waiting  period  may 
not  be  imposed  In  connection  with  reinstate- 
ment of  health  insurance  coverage  of  a 
health  or  physical  condition  of  a  person 
under  subsection  (a),  or  a  health  or  physical 
condition  of  any  other  person  who  Is  covered 
by  the  Insurance  by  reason  of  the  coverage  of 
such  person,  if— 

""(1)  the  condition  arose  before  or  during 
that  person's  period  of  training  or  service  In 
the  Armed  Forces; 

■•(2)  an  exclusion  or  waiting  period  would 
not  have  been  Imposed  for  the  condition  dur- 
ing a  period  of  coverage  resulting  from  par- 
ticipation by  such  person  In  the  insurance: 
and 

■•(3)  the  condition  of  such  person  has  not 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  to  be  a  disability  Incurred  or  ag- 
gravated In  the  line  of  duty  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  105  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code). 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  employer-offered  insurance  benefits 
In  which  a  person  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
section Is  entitled  to  participate  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  43  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code." 

(c)  Effective  Date —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
August  1.  1990 

SEC.  a.  STAY  OF  Jl  IHl  lAl    CRtK  EEDI.NGS. 

(a)  Stay  of  Actio.n  or  Proceeding  —In  any 
Judicial  action  or  proceeding  (other  than  a 


criminal  proceeding)  in  which  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  described  tn  subsection  (bi 
Is  Involved  (either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant), 
the  court  shall,  upon  application  by  such 
member  (or  some  other  person  on  the  mem 
ber's  behalfi  at  any  stage  before  final  judg- 
ment is  entered,  stay  the  action  or  proceed- 
ing until  a  date  after  June  30,  1991 

(b)  Me.mbers  Covered  -A  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  covered  by  subsection  (a)  11 
at  the  time  of  application  for  the  stay  of  a 
Judicial  action  or  proceeding  the  member— 

(1)  is  on  active  duty:  and 

(2)  Is  serving  ouuide  the  State  in  which 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  action 
or  proceeding  is  located. 

(c)  Definition —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'State  "  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  I.ilands.  and  Guam 

SEC.  7.  EXER<  ISF  OF  R1(;HTS  INDFH  ACT  NOT  TO 
AFFECT  (  FKTAIN  l-\Tl  RE  RNA-N 
(  lAI    TKA-NS ACTIONS. 

Article  I  of  :;.'■  .s,  ,>i..:>  ,i:,il  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  i50  U  S  C  App.  510  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  108.  Application  by  a  person  in  mili- 
tary service  for.  or  receipt  by  a  person  in 
military  service  of.  a  stay,  postponement,  or 
suspension  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  the  payment  of  any  tax.  fine,  penalty, 
insurance  premium,  or  other  civil  obligation 
or  liability  of  that  person  shall  not  itself 
I  without  regard  to  other  considerations)  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  any  of  the  following 

"111  A  determination  by  any  lender  or 
other  person  that  such  person  in  military 
service  Is  unable  to  pay  such  civil  obligation 
or  liability  in  accordance  with  Its  terms. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  a  credit  transaction 
between  a  creditor  and  such  person  In  mili- 
tary service - 

■•|A)  a  denial  or  revocation  of  credit  by  the 
creditor; 

■•(B(  a  change  by  the  creditor  In  the  terms 
of  an  existing  credit  arrangement;  or 

"(C)  a  refusal  by  the  creditor  to  grant  cred- 
it to  such  person  In  substantially  the 
amount  or  on  substantially  the  terms  re- 
quested. 

"(3)  An  adverse  report  relating  to  the  cred- 
itworthiness of  such  person  In  military  serv- 
ice by  or  to  any  person  or  entity  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  assembling  or  evaluating 
consumer  credit  information. 

"14)  A  refusal  by  an  insurer  to  insure  such 
person 

SEC,  8.  t  IjU<IFK  ATION  OF  TITtJ:  3X  rf;e.mpi.o¥ 
MENT  KK.HTS  (OVEKAI.F  FOR  RE 
.SliHVISTS 

(a>  In  GtM-.KAi..-  lii  .SuI).-»i-lLu)(i  i»<i  ol  sec- 
tion 2024  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "active  duty  for  not 
more  than  90  days"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '"active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing) ":  and 

(Bi  by  inserting  ".  Including  any  period  of 
extension  of  active  duty  under  section  673b 
of  title  10  "  before  the  period  at  the  end 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph  (11 
shall  apply  to  any  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  ordered 
to  active  duty  (other  than  for  training  i 
under  section  673b  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  after  July  31,  1990 

lb)  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  —11)  Subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "provided  for  by  this  section  "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "provided  for  by  this 
chapter" 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  as  of  December  3.  1974. 
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SEC.  ».  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  SOLDIERS' 
AND  SAilX)R8'  CIVIL  RELIEF  ACT  OF 
IMO, 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors"  Civil  Relief  ,^ct 
of  1940  18  amended  as  follows 

(I)  Section  101  (50  USC  App,  511 1  is 
amended 

'A'  In  paragraph  ili,  by  inserting  "the  Aw 
Force,"  after  "the  Marine  Corps,  ',  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  i2i,  by  slnkinn  out  ""shall 
Include'  and  all  that  follows  through  '"dis- 
charge" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"means,  in  the  case  of  any  [person,  the  period 
beglnnlnK  on  the  date  on  which  the  person 
enters  active  service  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  person's  release  " 

i2i  Section  102  i50  USC  App.  512)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  Including  the 
Philippine  Islands  while  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Unlt.ed  States. ' 

i3)  Section  103(4i  i50  V  S  C  App.  513i4ii  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1942". 

i4)  Section  105  (50  USC.  App.  515)  is 
amended— 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy""  and  all  that 
follows  through  "W  Insure  "  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Sec- 
retary of  IVfensc  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transpfirtatlon,  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  It  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  shall  ensure":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation". 

(5i  Section  106  (50  U.S.C.  App.  516)  is 
amended  — 

(A I  by  striking  out  "Selective  TYalnlng 
and  Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Military  Selective 
Service  Act  i50  U  S  C   App  451  et  seq  )  ': 

iBi  by  striking  out  "the  Enlisted  Re8er\'e 
Corps"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""a  re- 
serve compcjnent  of  the  Armed  Forces"':  and 

(Ci  by  striking  out  ""he  reports  for  such 
service"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
member  reports  for  military  service  or  the 
date  on  which  the  order  Is  revoked,  which- 
ever IS  earlier  " 

(6i  Section  205  (50  USC  App.  525)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Soldiers'  and  .Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  Amendments  of  1942"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  6,  1942" 

(7i  Section  206  (50  USC.  App  526i  is 
amended- 

lAi  by  striking  out  "per  centum  per 
annum  "  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "percent  per  year  ".  and 

'  B  '  by  striking  out  ""prior  to  his  entry"  and 
all  thai  follows  through  "bear  Interest"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "before  that  per- 
son's entry  into  that  serv-lce  shall,  during 
any  part  of  the  period  of  military  service. 
i)ear  Interest" 

i8i    Section    300    i  .50    USC      App     530' 
amended- 

(Ai  In  subsection  ici.  as  redesignated 
section  2ibi,  by  striking  out  "shall 
guilty  "  and  all  that  follows  through  "Jl.OOO.  " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""shall  be  fined 
as  provided  in  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  to  exceed  one  year.  "    and 

'Hi  in  subsection  (di,  as  redesignated  by 
section  2ib).  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
War,  '  and  all  that  follows  through  'as  the 
case  may  be.'    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Secretary  of  Defense  or  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy." 


I? 


by 
be 


(9i  Sections  301(2i,  302(4),  304(3),  and  305(3' 
i50  use,  App.  531(2i.  532(4),  534(3),  535(3)'  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "shall  be  guilty  " 
and  all  that  follows  through  ""$1,000,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""shall  be  fined  as  pro- 
vided in  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  to  exceed  one  year,"'. 

ilO)  Section  302(3)  (50  U  S.C  App.  532(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1942  and" 

ill)  Section  400<ai  (50  U  S.C,  App  &40(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1942  or  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  before  "  in 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  m  iieu  thereof  "not 
less  than  180  days  before". 

(12)  Secticjn  401  |50  U.S.C  App  541)  is 
amended— 

tA)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs": 

iB)  by  striking  out  ""Veterans'  .Administra- 
tion" both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""Secretary  ":  and 

iC)  by  striking  out  ""Administrator"'  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"Secretary". 

(13)  Section  402  (50  USC,  .\pp.  542)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Veterans"  Administration'"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""Secretary  of  Veterans  .Affairs  ': 
and 

(Bi  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
'"Veterans"  Administration"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""Secretary  " 

(14)  Section  403  (50  U.S.C.  App.  543)  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs":  and 

(B)  m  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
""Administrator  of  Veterans'  .Affairs"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(15)  Section  404  (50  USC  App.  544)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""Veterans'  Admin- 
istration" both  places  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs". 

(16)  Section  405  (50  USC  App  545'  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '.Administrator  of 
Veterans"  .Affairs'  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs"". 

(17)  Section  407  (50  U.S.C.  App.  547)  is 
amended— 

(Ai  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  "  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  ""The  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  shall"';  and 

(Bi  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
'".Administrator  of  "Veterans'  .Affairs"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""Secretary". 

(18)  Section  408  (30  USC  .App  548)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(19)  Section  504(3i  (50  USC  App  564(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ""within  six  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  or". 

(20i  Section  505(  1  i  (50  U  S  C.  App.  .566(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ""(30  USC  28)"  after 
"section  2324  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States" 

(21 1  Section  506(2i  (50  U  SC  App.  566(2))  is 
amended- 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  or'";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "General  Land  Office" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Bureau  of 
Land  Management  " 

(22)  Section  507  (50  U.S.C.  App.  567i  is 
amended— 


(.A)  by  striking  out  "General  Lanii  Office' 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""Bureau  of  Land  Management": 

'B'  by  striking  out  "a  register  of  a  United 
States  land  office  "  m  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "an  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 
and 

iCi  by  striking  out  ".  Inclusive  "  in  the  last 
sentence. 

(23)  Section  510(2)  i50  U.S.C.  App.  570<2i)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  .Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'before  October  17,  1940", 

'241  Section  514  (50  U  S.C,  App.  574)  is 
amended— 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "orders:  Provided  That 
nothing'  m  paragraph  .'.i  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "orders   Nothing":  and 

'B'  by  striking  out  "the  use  thereof  in 
paragraph  '2'  and  all  that  follows  through 
"has  been  paid  "  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"the  use  thereof,  but  only  if  a  license,  fee,  or 
excise  required  by  the  State  or  territory. 
possession,  or  District  of  Columbia  of  which 
the  person  is  a  resident  or  m  which  the  per- 
son IS  domiciled  has  been  paid"". 

:25i  Section  600  (50  USC  App  580)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Octotier  17,  1940,'". 

(26)  Section  601  (50  USC,  App  581 1  is 
amended— 

(Aim  paragraph  ill.  by  striking  out  ""Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chief  of  Naval  Personnel"':  and 

iB)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  War  or 
the  Navy'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
partment of  Defense  ":  and 

(111  by  striking  out  ""jurisdiction:  Provided. 
That  no""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'Juris- 
diction. No" 

(27)  Section  604  (50  U.S.C.  App.  584)  is 
amended— 

(Ai  by  striking  out  ""1945:  Provided.  That" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'1945.  except 
that":  and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  "thereafter:  Provided 
further.  That  whenever"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "thereafter   Whenever' 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr,  H,ar- 
KiN.    Mr.    Kohl.    Mr.    Metzen- 

BAUM,   Ms.   MlKULSKI.   Mr.   PELL. 

Mr.  Simon.         and         Mr. 

WELLSTONE); 
S.  334.  A  bill  to  provide  child  care 
services  to  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
are  serving  on  active  duty,  to  provide 
eligibility  for  certain  health  benefits 
for  members  who  are  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    (for   himself, 

Mr.    Pell.    Mr     Durenberger. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Bltidick, 

Mr.     DODD.     Mr.     LNOi'^'E.     Mr. 

Simon,  Mr.  Wellstone.  and  Mr. 

RarkiN): 
S.  335.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  for  ac- 
tive duty  military  personnel  serving  m 
connection  with  Operation  Desert 
Storm  on  obligations  under  the  Robert 
T.  Stafford  Student  Loan  Program,  to 
alleviate   health    care    provider   short- 
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atres  resulting  from  hostilities,  and  for 
other  purptises.  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr  KENNEDY 
S.  336  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  43  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
and  improve  reemployment  rights  and 
benefits  for  certain  inductees  and  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

MU.rrARY   FAMILY   I.KOISI.ATION 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President,  over 
the  past  week,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  provide  benefits  to  US. 
military  personnel  serving  in  the  con- 
flict in  the  Persian  Gulf  I  strongly 
support  these  efforts  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  the  dangerous  and  dif- 
ficult mission  our  service  men  and 
women  are  performing  in  the  gulf 

Increasing  imminent  hazard  pay.  of- 
fering a  secure  savings  plan  for  de- 
ployed military  [x-rsonnel.  and  improv- 
ing military  insurance  benefits  are  im 
portant  steps  that  I  have  supported  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  on 
the  floor 

But.  few  of  these  measures  address 
the  hard.ships  that  Oi>M-ation  Desert 
Storm  has  brought  to  military  families 
here  at  home  My  experience  traveling 
to  military  bases  in  Massachusetts 
shows  that  this  situation  is  particu- 
larly difficult  for  the  families  of  the 
active  duty  personnel  and  the  reserv- 
ists who  have  been  activated  for  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict 

The  families  of  activated  reservists 
face  financial  hardship,  lack  of  child 
care,  burdensome  health  care  adjust- 
ments, and  inadequate  family  assist- 
ance programs  These  problems  are 
also  reflected  among  active  duty  fami- 
lies, where  the  deployment  of  nearly 
one-fourth  of  our  Active  Force  has 
strained  military  support  facilities  to 
the  breaking  point 

I  am  introducing  a  series  of  bills  to 
address  some  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems faced  by  military  families.  To 
ease  committee  jurisdictional  overlaps. 
I  have  divided  my  proposals  into  four 
bills 

I  introduced  the  first  of  these  bills  as 


help  families  deal   with   the   inevitable  would    be    expanded    to    include    tem- 

difflcultles  of  .separation  and   possible  porary.  as  well  as  full-time,  employees. 

loss  of  loved  ones  Employers   would   also   be   required   to 

This  bill   also  offers   the   families  of  provide    reasonable    retraining    for   re- 


activated reservists  the  option  of  re- 
taining their  private,  employment- 
based  health  insurance  during  their  ac- 
tive duty  service  The  Department  of 
Defense  would  pay  the  premiums  for 
the  private  coverage,  in  lieu  of  provid- 


turning  Reservists  and  make  reason- 
able accommodations  for  disabled  vet- 
erans. These  provisions  would  ensure 
that  the  Veterans  Reemployment 
Rights  .Act.  which  was  first  passed  in 
World  War  II.  could  meet  the  demands 


ing  health  care  coverage  directly  under     and  standards  of  the  19yOs 


CHAMPUS.  the  military  health  care 
program  for  dependents.  For  many  re- 
serve families,  this  option  will  reduce 
the  disruption  in  health  care  and  avoid 
the  administrative  headaches  that 
occur  when   families  shift  from  estab- 


Nearly  500.000  .American  service  men 
and  women  are  risking  their  lives  to 
defend  our  interest*  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  We  have  an  obligation  to 
ensure  that  while  they  are  fighting  in 
the    Persian    Gulf,    their    families    are 


llshed  health  programs  for  what  all  of     being  well  cared  for  at  home. 


us  hope  will  only  be  a  brief  period  of 
active  duty  service. 

The  second  bill,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  would  offer  three  additional 
benefits  to  military  families.  It  would 
provide  $20  million  to  supplement  ex- 
isting military  child  care.  Current  fa- 
cilities, which  were  already  overbur- 
dened, cannot  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand caused  by  the  deployment  of  so 
many  active  duty  personnel  and  the 
callup  of  thousands  of  reserves 

This  bill  also  would  provide  reserv- 
ists who  have  no  private  health  plan 
after  they  are  discharged  with  a  60-day 
transitional  coverage  under  the  mili- 
tary health  care  system  This  is  the 
same  benefit  that  we  now  provide  to 
active  duty  personnel  who  are  involun- 
tarily separated  from  military  service 

And  this  bill  would  delay  the  effec- 
tive date  of  cuts  in  military  mental 
benefits  enacted  last  year  It  is  inap- 
propriate to  cut  these  benefits  during  a 
time  of  conflict,  when  they  will  be 
most  needed. 

The  third  bill  would  relieve  the  bur- 
den of  educational  expenses  for  mili- 
tary personnel  participating  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  It  would  extend 
the  deferment  on  repayment  of  student 
loans  for  those  personnel  It  would  also 
require  educational  institutions  to  re- 
fund tuition  or  give  academic  credits 
to  military  personnel  unable  to  com- 
plete their  courses  because  of  the  Per- 


S    281  on  .January  29    It  would  provide     slan    Gulf   conflict     Service    men    and 


JIO  million  for  grants  to  school-based 
counseling  and  teacher  training  pro- 
grams in  areas  of  the  United  States 
from  which  large  numbers  of  military 
personnel  have  been  deployed  to  the 
gulf 

That  bill  would  also  provide  $20  mil- 
lion to  improve  family  assistance  pro- 
grams These  funds  would  be  used  to 
support  existing  military  family  sup- 
port facilities,  as  well  as  to  support 
hard-pressed  nonprofit  organizations 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  and  the  YMCA. 
which  are  already  attempting  to  pro 
vide  family  supr>ort  services  In  ai'eas  in 
which  there  are  no  nearby  military  in- 
stallations. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  steps  as 
soon  as  possible  to  enhance  the  mili- 
tary   family   support   network   and    to 


women  who  have  interrupted  their 
lives  and  education  to  fight  for  their 
country  should  have  full  relief  from 
these  financial  burdens 

This  bill  would  also  address  the 
shortages  of  civilian  health  cAre  per- 
sonnel caused  by  the  activation  of  re- 
serves.   The    massive    callup    has    left 


many  communities  critically  short  of     armed  confllci 


The  reforms  that  I  have  outlined  In 
this  package  are  useful  measures  to 
meet  thus  obligation  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  expeditiously  on 
these  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  S  281  and  the  bills  that  I 
am  introducing  today,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  letters  from  various  nonprofit 
military  family  organizations  support- 
ing    these     bills     be     printed     in     the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  281 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Ccmaress  assernbled. 
SECTION  1.  APPUCABIUTY 

lai  In  General  —This  Act  applies  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Slates  who  serve  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  conflict 

(b»  Definition  —In  this  Act,  the  term 
"Persian  Gulf  conflict"  means  the  period  be- 
frtnntng  August  2.  1990.  and  ending  on  the 
date  thereafter  prescribed  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  by  law 

SEC.    2.    SCHOOI^BASEI)    EDI  CATION    AND    SUP 
PORT  SERVICES 

la)  Ln  General  —The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  make  grants  to  eligible  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  purposes  specified  In 
subsection  lo 

(b)  EuGiBLE  Local  Educational  Agen- 
cies —(l>  A  local  educational  agency  is  eligi- 
ble for  a  grant  under  this  section  if  the  agen- 
cy Is  responsible  for  public  schools  in  an 
area— 

I  A)  in  which  a  substantial  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  active  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  permanently 
assigned  and  from  which  a  significant  num- 
ber of  such  members  are  being  deployed,  or 
have  been  deployed.  In  connection  with  a 
current  operational  contingency  or  a  current 


physicians  and  other  health  care  pro- 
fessionals The  bill  would  provide  $50 
million  for  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  enable  public  and 
nonprofit  entitles  to  replace  activated 
health  personnel 

The  fourth  bill  would  update  the  Vet- 
erans Reemployment  Rights  Act  that 
protects  Reservists  when  they  com- 
plete their  active  duty  service  and  re- 
turn to  civilian  life.  The  act's  coverage 


(Bi  from  which  a  significant  number  of 
members  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces  ordered  to  active  duly  pursu- 
ant to  section  672(a>.  672ig).  673.  673b,  674.  675. 
or  688  of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  are 
being  deployed,  or  have  been  deployed,  In 
connection  with  a  current  operallonal  con- 
tingency or  a  current  armed  conflict,  or 

(Ci  which  Is  significantly  adversely  af 
fected  by  the  Incidence  of  casualties  among 
residents  of  such  area  who  have  been  so  de- 
ployed 


i2i  The  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  consulia- 
lion  with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  shall 
determine  which  areas  meet  the  criteria  set 
out  In  paragraph  (1 1 

(c)  Purposes  of  Gra.nts.— The  proceeds  of 
a  grant  received  by  a  local  educational  agen- 
cy under  this  section  may  be  used  only  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

ill  To  provide  Individual  or  group  counsel- 
ing for  children  and  other  members  of  the 
families  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  have  been  deployed  in 
connection  with,  or  are  casualties  of,  an 
armed  conflict. 

i2)  To  provide  training  and  technical  as 
sistance  for  teachers  and  other  school  em- 
ployees to  better  prepare  such  teachers  and 
employees  to  address  questions  and  concerns 
of  children  of  such  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States 

iSi  To  provide  other  appropriate  programs, 
services,  and  Information  designed  to  address 
the  special  needs  of  children  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  referred  lo  In  paragraph  (1)  resulting 
from  the  deployment,  the  return  from  de- 
ployment, or  the  medical  or  rehabilitation 
needs  of  such  members. 

idi  ScHEDiLisG  OF  Services —Services 
funded  in  any  part  by  a  grant  made  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  before,  during, 
or  after  regularly  scheduled  school  hours 

tei  Means  for  Providing  Services —A 
local  educational  agency  receiving  a  grant 
under  this  section  may  provide  services 
through  school  personnel  or  contract  with 
organizations  that  have  appropriate  exper- 
tise to  provide  services,  training,  technical 
assistance,  programs,  or  information  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  any  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grant  is  made 

(O  DEFlNmoN.H  -In  this  section,  the  term 
"local  educational  agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  1471(12)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U  SC    2891(12 It 

ig)  Acthorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  Is  authorized  lo  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1991,  $10,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section 

SEC.     J.     COMPREHENSrVX      FAMILY     SfPPORT 
SERVICES 

(ai  In  General  -The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  make  grants  to  organizations  referred 
Uj  In  subsection  (b)  ihat  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  furnish  family 
support  services  to  families  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slales-- 

1 1 )  living  in  an  area,  other  than  an  area  in 
which  there  Is  a  military  Installation,  in 
which  there  Is  a  significant  concentration  of 
families  of  members  of  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty 
pursuant  to  orders  Issued  under  section 
672(a),  672(g).  673.  673b.  674.  675.  or  688  of  title 
10   United  States  Code,  or 

(2i  living  at  or  In  the  vicinity  of  an  instal- 
lation or  facility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense where  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  — 

(A)  lo  Increase  the  availability  of  case- 
managed  family  support  services  for  families 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  deployed  or  being  deployed  in  con- 
nection with  a  current  operational  contin- 
gency or  a  current  armed  conflict;  and 

(B)  to  consolidate  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  through  a  family  support  center  at 
such  installation  or  facility 

(b)  Eligible  Recipients— d)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  family  support  services  in  an  area 
referred  to  in  subsection  (axli  through 
grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  capable  of 
effectively     providing     for     such     services. 


Grants  for  such  purpose  may  be  made  to 
local  facilities  of  the  YWCA.  local  facilities 
of  the  YMCA.  chapters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Family  Services  Associations,  local 
posts  or  other  local  units  of  veterans  service 
organizations,  other  family  resource  organi- 
zations, and  similar  organizations. 

(2 1  In  order  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  furnishing  of  family  support  services 
at  installations  and  facilities  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  lo  family  support  centers  or  family 
service  centers  at  such  installations  or  fa- 
cilities, or  to  similar  type  entitles  providing 
family  support  services  at  such  installations 
or  facilities. 

(c)  Principal  Uses  of  Grants  to  Private 
NONPROFrr  Organizations —(1 )  In  the  case  of 
a  grant  under  this  section  to  an  organization 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)il).  the  grant  re- 
cipient may  use  the  grant  proceeds  for  the 
coordination  of  the  provision  of  family  sup- 
port services  by  organizations  currently  pro- 
viding such  services  in  the  area  in  which  the 
grant  recipient  is  located. 

i2i  If  the  family  support  services  available 
in  the  area  from  sources  other  than  the 
grant  recipient  are  not  sufficient  lo  meet  the 
needs  of  fsmiilies  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
or  are  not  reasonably  accessible  to  such  fam- 
ilies, the  grant  recipient  may  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  grant  to  defray  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  grant  recipient  in  providing 
the  family  support  services  If  the  grant  re- 
cipient does  not  have  the  expertise  appro- 
priate for  providing  a  family  support  service, 
the  grant  recipient  may  use  the  grant  pro- 
ceeds to  procure  by  contract — 

(A)  the  family  support  service  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  person  with  the  appropriate  exper- 
tise; or 

(B)  any  technical  assistance  necessary  for 
the  effective  provision  of  such  ser\'ice  by  the 
grant  recipient, 

id)  Case  Management  at  Family  Support 
Centers.  — Funds  made  available  under  this 
section  lo  a  family  support  center  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  used  to  increase 
the  availability  of  case-managed  family  sup- 
port ser\'ice8  at  installations  or  facilities  of 
tne  Department  of  Defense 

lei  Other  Allowable  Uses  of  Grant  Pro- 
ceeds BV  Private  NoNPROFrr  Organiza- 
tions— 111  In  addition  to  using  the  proceeds 
of  a  grant  for  purposes  permitted  under  sub- 
section (C).  the  grant  recipient  may  use  the 
grant  proceeds  as  provided  in  paragraphs  i2) 
and  (3). 

i2i  The  grant  recipient  may  make  a  one- 
time emergency  cash  payment  or  a  one-time 
emergency  interest-free  loan  directly  to  a 
family  of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  family 
support  services  provided  for  under  this  sec- 
tion A  payment  or  loan  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  made  only  if  necessary  for  the 
family  to  mitigate  a  family  hardship  result- 
ing from  a  deployment  of  the  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  In  connection  with  a  current 
operational  contingency  or  a  current  armed 
conflict  A  payment  or  loan  may  not  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  if  sufficient  funds  are 
available  from  another  source  to  mitigate 
the  family  hardship.  Not  more  than  one  such 
payment  or  loan  may  be  made  to  a  family 
out  of  the  grant  proceeds. 

i3i  The  grant  recipient  may  use  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant 
for  activities  designed  to  provide  actual  no- 
tice to  families  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  family  support  services  avail- 
able lo  such  families. 

(f)  Amount  of  Grant— The  amount  of  a 
grant  awarded  to  a  recipient  under  this  sec- 


tion shall  be  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur 
poses  for  which  the  grant  is  made,  but  in  nc 
event  may  the  amount  be  less  than  J60.000 

Ig:  Oltreach  Efforts— Not  more  than  If 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ii  may  be  used  for  activities 
designed  to  provide  actual  notice  to  famlllef 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  avail- 
ability of  family  support  sers-ices  from  re- 
cipients of  grants  made  under  this  section 

ih)  DEFiNmoNS.- In  this  section 

il)  The  term  "family  support  services  '  in- 
cludes such  ser%-ices  as  the  following: 

lA)  Mental  health  services. 

iB)  Substance  abuse  treatment. 

(C)  Family  crisis  intervention. 

(D)  Family  counseling 

lE)  Family  support  groups. 

(F)  Respite  care 

(G)  Housing  protection  and  advocacy. 
iHi  Food  assistance 

(I I  Employment  assistance. 

(J)  Child  care. 

(K)  Child  welfare  services 

iL:  Income  maintenance  services. 
M  I  Benefits  eiigibiiity  determination  serv- 
ices. 

(N)  Transportation  assistance. 

(O)  Adult  day  care  for  dependent  elderly 
and  disabled  adults 

(2)  The  term  "active  duty"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  101(22 1  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code 

ill      AlTHORIZATlON      OF      APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section 

SEC.  4.  C0NTINI.T:D  COVERAGE  OF  HEALTH  IN- 
SLTtANCE  BENEFITS 

(a)  In  GENERAL  —In  any  case  in  which  a 
person  — 

il  I  IS  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales. 

(2)  is  employed  by  an  employer  who  has  in 
effect  one  or  more  group  health  insurance 
plans  for  the  employees  of  that  employer. 

i3i  IS  ordered  to  active  duty  under  a  provi- 
sion of  law  referred  lo  in  subsection  ici,  and 

i4)  IS  covered  by  one  of  those  plans  (and  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  person  are  covered  by 
one  of  those  plans '  at  the  time  such  person 
IS  ordered  to  active  duty, 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pay  on  behalf 
of  that  person,  for  the  period  described  in 
subsection  ibi,  the  portion  of  the  premiums 
that  would  otherwise  be  required  to  be  paid 
by  the  person  in  order  to  continue  coverage 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  that  person  under  that 
group  health  insurance  plan  The  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  the  employer  of  the  person 
for  that  portion  of  the  premiums  that  the 
em.ployee  pays  for  the  continued  coverage  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  member  during  the 
period  of  active  duty  performed  by  the  mem- 
ber pursuant  to  the  order  t-o  active  duty  re- 
ferred lo  in  the  preceding  sentence 

ibi  Requireme.nt  for  Employer  to  Con- 
tinue Group  Healt>i  Insurance  Coverage  — 
11)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  i2i,  an 
employer  shall  be  required  to  provide  contin- 
ued coverage  for  the  beneficiaries  of  a  person 
referred  to  m  subsection  (ai  during  the  pe- 
riod that  a  person  is  required  to  perform  ac- 
tive duty  under  one  of  the  provisions  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  lO. 

.2 1  An  employer  shall  not  be  required  to 
provide  continued  coverage  under  a  group 
health  insurance  plan  for  the  beneficiaries  of 
a  person  described  in  subsection  (a)  if  the 
plan  for  all  employees  of  the  employer  is  dis- 
continued. 

(c)  Applicability.— A  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  referred  to 
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In  subsection  (ai  la  a  person  ordered  to  active 
duty  (Other  than  for  tralnlnKi  after  August  1. 
1990.  under  section  672ia),  672(K).  673,  673b. 
674.  675.  or  688  of  title  10.  United  States,  nr  Is 
ordered  to  active  dut.v  under  section  672(di  uf 
such  title  during  a  period  when  members  of 
reserve  componenus  are  on  active  duty  bls  the 
result  of  an  order  to  active  duty  under  any 
such  section 

(d)  REGULATIONS  -The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  reg-ulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  section  The 
reg:ulations  shall  provide  for  the  continued 
coverage  under  a  health  Insurance  plan- 

(1)  of  the  beneficiaries  of  a  self-employed 
person  who.  at  the  time  the  person  was  or- 
dered to  active  duty,  were  covered  under  a 
health  Insurance  plan,  and 

(2)  of  the  beneficiaries  of  a  person  who  is 
covered  under  a  self  insured  plan  and  whose 
beneficiaries,  at  the  time  the  person  was  or- 
dered to  active  duty,  were  covered  uB^I«r 
that  self-insured  plan 

le)  APPUCATTON  OF  Certain  Requirements 
AND  LlMrTATloNs.— <1)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section  and  in  paragraph  (2i. 
In  carrylnif  out  the  protrram  provided  for  In 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  apply  require- 
ments and  limitations  similar  to  those  appli- 
cable to  the  continuation  coverage  of  group 
health  plans  under  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  progrram  provided 
for  In  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
except  any  plan  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  162(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M 

(f)  Definition  —As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  •beneficiaries"  means,  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  or  self-employed  person  covered  by 
a  health  insurance  plan,  persons  other  than 
the  employee  or  self-employed  person  who 
are  beneficiaries  under  the  plan  at  the  time 
the  employee  or  self-employed  person  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty 

SEC.  i.  TREATMENT  OF  EXPElVDITirRES 

(■'or  the  purposes  of  section  2Sl(b)(2)(Dl  and 
252(ei  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  US  C  901  et 
seq  ).  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  Public 
Law  101-508.  all  direct  or  discretionary 
spending  contained  in  this  Act  are  emer- 
gency expenditures  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield. 
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Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congreat  aumbled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

This   A>  t   may   be  cited  aa   the   '•Military 
Family  Assistam  >•  A.t  of  1991" 
SEC,  X  APPUCABIUTY 

(a)  In  General  This  Act  applies  with  re- 
spect X.-0  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  serve  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

(b)  Definition  —In  this  Act.  the  term 
"Persian  Gulf  conflict"  means  the  period  be- 
ginning August  2.  1990.  and  ending  on  the 
date  thereafter  pres{:ribed  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  hv  law 

SEC.  S.  CHILD  CAKE  SEKVICEM 

(ai  In  General.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  provide  assistance  for  eligible  military 
families  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  children 
of  such  families  obtain  needed  child  care 
services.  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  as- 
sistance by  means  of  grants  to  eligible  child 
care  providers,  contracts  with  eligible  child 
care  providers,  or  Issuance  of  child  care  cer- 
tificates to  eligible  families 


ibi  Eligible  Militarv  Families. -d)  A 
family  Is  eligible  for  child  care  8er\'ices  if- 

lAi  a  parent  in  such  family  Is  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing on  active  duty; 

(B)  child  care  services  are  needed  for  a 
child  of  such  family  In  order— 

( t )  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  a  parent 
of  the  child  or  the  employment  of  a  person 
who  is  the  primary  source  of  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  child  while  a  parent  of  the  child 
Is  separated  from  the  child  for  an  extended 
period  because  of  the  performance  of  active 
duty,  or 

III)  to  provide  a  temporary  respite  from 
child  care  responsibilities  to  a  parent  or 
other  person  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  because 
of  an  emergency,  and 

(B)  the  family  Income  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  that  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate for  eligibility  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  priority  to  families  with 
the  lowest  Incomes. 

(CI  Eligible  Child  Care  provider.— For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  eligible  child 
care  provider  is  a  person  that  provides  child 
care  services  In  a  child  care  center  or  In  a 
family  day  care  setting  in  a  private  home 
and— 

(11  compiles  with  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment requirements  applicable  to  the 
child  care  services  provided  by  the  child  care 
provider;  and 

(2)  is  licensed  or  regulated  under  Stale  law 
or  meets  the  minimum  health  and  safety  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

(d)  Amount  of  Assistance,  Parent  Fees.— 
(1 1  The  amount  of  assistance  furnished  in  the 
case  of  an  eligible  family  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  a 
sliding  scale  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

(2)  The  payment  rates  for  the  provision  of 
child  care  services  for  which  assistance  Is 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  suffi- 
cient tC'  ensure  equal  access  for  eligible  chil- 
dren to  comparable  child  care  services  in  the 
area  in  which  the  child  resides  that  are  pro- 
vided to  children  whose  parents  are  not  eligi- 
ble to  receive  sisslstance  under  this  section 
Such  payment  rates  shall  take  Into  account 
the  variations  in  the  cosU  of  providing  child 
care  in  different  settings  and  to  children  of 
different  age  groupa  and  the  additional  costs 
of  providing  child  care  for  children  with  spe- 
cial needs 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  guidelines 
establishing  fees  to  be  charged  parenU  for 
child  care  assistance  under  this  section 
Those  guidelines  shall  be  uniform  for  the 
military  departments  and  shall  require  that. 
In  the  case  of  children  provided  such  assist- 
ance on  a  regular  basis,  the  fees  shall  be 
based  on  family  income 

lei  Extended  eligibility  for  Mobilized 
Members  of  the  Reserve  Components,— A 
family  receiving  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion while  a  parent  of  the  family  Is  on  active 
duty  pursuant  to  a  call  to  active  duty  under 
section  672(ai,  672(g).  673.  673b.  674,  675.  or  688 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  to  receive  such  assist- 
ance for  60  days  following  the  date  of  the  dis- 
charge or  release  of  the  parent  from  such  ac- 
tive duty 

(f)  Coordination  wrrH  Local  Information 
AND  Referral  PrcXjRams  -  The  Secretary 
shall  ensure  thaCr— 

(1)  each  family  eligible  to  receive  financial 
assistance  for  child  care  services  under  this 
section  receives  information  regarding  local 
child  care  information  programs  and  local 
child  care  resource  and  referral  programs 
available  to  the  family;  and 


(2)  the  child  care  services  available  In  mili- 
tary child  development  centers  and  from  pro 
viders  of  family  home  day  care  are  coordi- 
nated with  child  care  resource  and  referral 
programs  in  the  locality  in  which  such  serv- 
ices are  provided 

(g)  Gra.nts  for  Correction  of  Minor  Defi- 
ciencies IN  Family  Day  Care  Homes— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ji  for  grants  for  cor- 
rection of  minor  structural,  equipment,  or 
other  deficiencies  relating  to  the  provision 
of  child  CAre  in  a  family  day  care  setting  in 
a  private  home 

(2 1  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  under 
paragraph  1 1 1  to  a  c  hild  care  provider  for  cor- 
rection of  minor  deficiencies  only  if— 

(Ai  the  private  home  in  which  the  child 
care  is  to  be  provided  is  located  in  an  area 
where  the  availability  of  child  care  services 
in  military  child  development  centers  and 
the  availability  of  family  home  day  care  is 
Inadequate,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(B)  a  license  for  the  provision  of  child  care 
services  in  such  private  home  Is  required  by 
the  State  or  local  jurisdiction  In  which  the 
private  home  Is  IcKated. 

(Ci  It  is  necessary  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies In  order  for  the  child  care  provider 
to  be  eligible  for  such  license,  and 

(D)  the  child  care  provider  agrees  to  fur- 
nish child  care  services  in  such  home  for  eli- 
gible families  under  this  section. 

i3i  A  correction  of  a  deficiency  for  which 
grant  proceeds  are  used  under  this  sub- 
section may  Include  minor  remodeling. 

(41  In  awarding  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  child 
care  providers  who  are  members  of  families 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(51  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "child  care 
provider"  means  a  person  that  proposes  to 
furnish  child  care  services,  Including  child 
care  services  for  which  financial  assistance 
may  be  furnished  for  an  eligible  family  under 
this  section 

ih)  Prohibited  Uses  of  Grants— The  pro- 
ceeds of  a  grant  under  this  section  may  not 
be  used  for  the  purchase  or  Improvement  of 
land  or  for  the  purchase  or  major  renovation 
of  any  building  or  facility. 

(1 )  Definitions     In  this  section; 

(li  The  term  "active  duty"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  In  section  101(22)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code 

(2i  The  term  •child  care  certificate"  means 
a  certificate  (that  may  be  a  check  or  other 
disbursement)  that  is  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  this  section  directly 
to  a  parent  and  may  be  used  by  the  parent 
only  as  payment  for  child  CAre  services 

(3)  The  term    •family  home  day  care'  has 
the    meaning    given    such    term    in    section 
1501(b)(2)  of  the  National  Defense  Authoriia 
tlon  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and   1991   (103 
Stat.  1589;  10  US  C.  113  notei 

(4)  The  term  ■military  child  development 
center'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  In 
section  1501(b)(1)  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(103  Stat    1589;10USC    113  note i 

(J)  Authorization  of  APPROPRiA'noNS  — 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1991.  $20,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section 

ik)  Supplementation  of  Other  Public 
Funds— Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorisation  in  this  section  may  be  used 
only  to  supplement,  and  not  ui  supplant,  the 
amount  of  any  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  funds  otherwise  expended  or  au- 
thorized for  the  support  of  child  care  pro- 


grams for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States 

SEC.  4.  LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  CERTAIN  PURPOSES 

(ai  No  financial  assistance  provided  under 
section  2  pursuant  to  any  grant  or  contract 
shall  be  expended  for  any  sectarian  purpose 
or  activity  including  sectarian  worship  or  in- 
struction 

(b)  With  regard  to  services  provided  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  grades  1  through  12.  no  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  expended  for  - 

(li  any  services  provided  to  such  students 
during  the  regular  school  day. 

(2)  any  services  for  which  such  students  re- 
ceive academic  credit  toward  graduation;  or 

(3)  any  instructional  services  which  sup- 
plant or  duplicate  the  academic  program  of 
any  public  or  private  school 

SEC       &.     APPLICABILITY     OF     CERTAIN      SON 
DISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS 

The  provisions  of  section  658N  of  the  Child 

Care  and  Development  Block  Grant  Act  of 

1990.     relating    to    nondiscrimination    shall 

apply  to  the  programs  provided  for  in  section 

2  of  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 

same  extent  that  such   provisions  apply   to 

programs  referred  to  in  such  section  658N 

SEC.    8.    EUGIBILTTY    OF    RESERVISTS    SERVING 

DURING    THE    PERSIAN    GULF    CON 

FUCT      FOR      CERTAIN      BENEFITS 

UPON  INVOLUNTARY  SEPARATION 

a  I  In  Geneiral. —  Subject  to  subsection  (ci, 
a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty  as  described  in  8ul> 
section  (bi  shall  be  considered  to  be  involun- 
tarily separated  for  the  purposes  of  section 
1145  of  title  10.  United  States  Code— 

(li  if  the  member  serves  on  such  active 
duty  for  not  less  than  90  days,  and 

(2)  If- 

(Ai  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  the  memt)er  is 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty. 
under  conditions  other  than  adverse  condi- 
tions, as  characterized  by  the  Secretary  con- 

(Bi  in  the  case  of  an  enlisted  member,  the 
member  (D  is  denied  reenllstment.  or  (ill  is 
d>»o>iTlt»d  or  reie&ae^  (r»m  a^Uve  4^tty 
under  conditions  other  than  adverse  condi- 
tions, as  characterized  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned 

(b)  ACTIVE  Duty  f-or  Reservists  —Active 
duty  referred  to  in  subsection  (ai  in  the  case 
of  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  is— 

(1)  active  duty  to  which  the  member  is  or- 
dered pursuant  to  section  672(ai.  672(gi.  673. 
673b.  674.  675.  or  688  of  such  title  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict;  and 

(2i  active  duty  to  which  the  member  is  or- 
dered under  section  672(di  of  such  title  dur 
Ing  a  period  in  which  members  of  reserve 
components  are  being  ordered  to  active  duty 
pursuant  to  a  provision  referred  to  in  clause 
(1). 

(c)  AVAiLABiLm-  OF  BENEFITS.— (1 )  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  transitional 
health  care  under  section  1145  of  such  title  in 
the  case  of  a  member  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  available  for  a  period  of 
80  days  begrlnning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
member  is  involuntarily  separated  from  ac- 
tive duty 

(2)  A  member  referred  to  in  subsection  (ai 
who  is  involuntai^ly  separated  from  active 
duty  shall  not>e  entitled  to  receive  the  care 
and  benefits  referred  to  in  such  subsection  — 

(A)  If  the  member  Is  covered  by  employer- 
offered  health  insurance  on  the  date  on 
which  the  member  is  involuntarily  separated 
and  for  a  period  of  at  least  60  days  following 
that  date,  or 


(B)  on  and  after  the  date  on  which  the 
member  becomes  covered  by  employer-of- 
fered health  insurance.  If  the  member  be- 
comes covered  by  employer-offered  health 
insurance  during  the  60  day  period  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1), 

(d)  APPLiCABiLm'.— This  section  shall  only 
apply  to  a  member  of  a  reserve  component 
who  is  involuntarily  separated  from  active 
duty  during  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict. 

SEC.  7,  DELAY  IN  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CERTAIN 
REDUCTIONS  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES  UNDER  CHAMPUS 

lai  MENTAL  Health  Services— Subsection 
idi  of  section  703  of  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Y'ear  1991  (Public 
Law  101-510;  104  SUt.  1583)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

id  I  Effecti\'E  Date -This  section  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
take  effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict  as 
specified  by  Presidential  proclamation  or  by 
law  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  mental 
health  services  provided  under  section  1079 
or  1086  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  on  or 
after  that  date". 

lb)  .Annual  Deductibles  for  Certain 
Beneficiaries— Subsection  ici  of  section  712 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"ici  AppREciA'noN  of  Amendments —The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  l-o  health  care  provided 
under  sections  1079  and  1086  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  more  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  termination  of  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict as  specified  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion or  by  law," 
SEC.  a  TREATMENT  OF  EXPENDFTURES 

For  the  purposes  of  section  251ib)i2)iD)  and 
252(6  1  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U  S.C.  901  et 
seqi.  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  Public 
Law  101-508.  all  direct  or  discretionary 
.^pending  contained  in  this  Act  are  emer- 
gency expenditures  related  to  Operation 
Desert  Shield 
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Bt  U  enactsd  b^  the  Senate  atid  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE, 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    "Gulf  War 
Higher  Education  and  Health  Care  Shortage 
Assistance  Act" 
SEC,  X.  GULF  WAR  DEFERAIENT. 

(a)  Requirements— Section  427(a)(2)(C)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C 
i077(a)(2)(C)i  is  amended  by  — 

(1)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  ixi 

(2)  striking  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Xi)  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and  "; 
and 

(3)  inserting  immediately  after  clause  (xi) 
the  following  new  clause; 

"(xil)  selected  by  the  borrower  but  not  to 
exceed  6  months,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 
deferments  for  which  the  borrower  is  eligible 
under  this  part,  during  which  the  borrower  is 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  serving  in  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm.  " 

(b)  INSURANCE  Program  Agreements  — 
Section  428(bi(li(M)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  use  1078(bi(l)(Mn  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1 )  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (x); 

(2)  inserting  "and^'  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (xi );  and 

(3i  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause; 

••(xli)  selected  by  the  borrower  but  not  to 
exceed  6  months,  and  in  addition  to  all  other 


deferments  for  which  the  borrower  is  eligible 
under  this  part,  during  which  the  borrower  ie 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  serving  In  connection  with  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm;  ". 

(ci  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments-id Section  428B(c)(li  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1078-2(C)(l)i 
is  amended  by  striking  "or  (Ix)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(Ix).  or  ixlD". 

(2)  Section  428C(b)(4HC)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1078-3<bn4)(C))  is 
amended  by  striking  "or  (ix:  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "dxi.  or  (xli)" 
SEC,  a,  TumoN  refunds  or  credits. 

(a)  Definition  of  Lnstttution  of  Higher 
Education —Section  435(bi  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  i20  VSC  1085' b:  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(4); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (6'  and  inserting 
a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

i3i  inserting  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (Bi  of  paragraph  (5)  the  follovirlng  new 
paragraph 

"(6)  provndes  substantial  tuition  refund?  or 
credits,  to  meml)ers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  connection  with 
Operation  Desert  Storm  for  the  period  of  in- 
struction which  such  individuals  were  unable 
to  complete  as  a  result  of  being  called  into 
active  duty  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  that  shall  be  used  withm  1 
year  after  such  individual's  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  " 

lb)  Definition  of  ■vcxtational  School.— 
Section  435ic)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1065(01  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  'and  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph iCi  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting 
a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

i3)  inserting  immediately  after  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new 
paragraph 

•'(5)  provides  substantial  tuition  refunds  or 
cr«iits.  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
tbe  United  StaMs  serving  in  codd«cUoii  witk 
Operation  Desert  Storm  for  the  period  of  in- 
struction which  such  individuals  were  unable 
to  complete  as  a  result  of  being  ca'iied  into 
active  duty  in  connection  with  Operation 
Desert  Storm.,  that  shall  be  used  within  1 
year  after  such  indivlduars  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty". 

(c)  Conforming  amendments  —Section  435 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U  S  C 
1085)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections 

"(O)  active  DuTi"  — The  term  "active 
duty"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  In 
section  101(18)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  ac- 
tive duty  for  training 

"(p)  Tuition.— The  term  "tuition",  for  the 
purpose  of  tuition  refunds  or  credits  made 
pursuant  to  subsections  (bi  or  ici.  includes 
tuition,  institutionally  controlled  room  and 
board,  and  required  fees,  if  any 

(d)  Technical  amendment —Section  435  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  i20  U  SC 
1085)  is  amended  in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
section (a)  by  inserting  "(except  as  otherwise 
provided)  "  before  the  semicolon 

SEC,  4.  implementation. 

In  Implementing  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  facilitate  the  utilization 
of  benefits  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act  and 
shall  minimize  the  administrative  burden 
placed  on  institutions  of  higher  educ;ation, 
lenders,  and  guarantee  agencies  m  carT>-ing 
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out  ihe  provlBlons  of  this  Aft.  IncludlnK  al 
lowlnK  family  members  or  other  appropriate 
parties  to  certify   the  status  of  Individuals 
applying  for  benefits  pursuant  U>  this  Act 
sec.  5.  HEALTH  CARIC  PROVIDER  gHORTAGE  RE 
SULTING  ntOM  HOSnUTIES. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  319  (42  U  S  C  247di 
the  following  new  section 

-SE<:.  SUA.  HEALTH  CARE  PROVIDER  SHORT A(;E 
RESULTING  FROM  MILITARY  H08- 
TIUTIEH. 

"(a)  DKKismoN      As  used  In  this  section 

■(1)  AtTlvK  Di"n'  The  term  active  duty 
means.  In  the  case  of  a  member  of  a  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 

■■|A»  active  duty  ui  whl<  h  the  member  is 
ordered  under  section  672(ai.  672(gl.  673,  673b. 
674.  675.  or  688  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
and 

"(Bi  active  duty  to  which  the  member  is 
ordered  under  section  672(d)  of  the  title  dur 
InK  a  period  In  which  members  of  reserve 
components  are  being  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  a  provision  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(11 

■■(2)  Health  care  provider —The  term 
health  care  provider'  means  a  licensed  medi- 
cal docUir.  dentist,  nurse,  mldlevel  provider 
(Including  a  nurse  practitioner  or  physician's 
assistant),  or  other  provider  specified  by  the 
Secretary 

(3)  Health  professional  shortage 
AREA  The  term  health  professional  short- 
age area'  has  the  meaning  given  the  term  In 
section  332(a)(  1  > 

■■(4 1  Medically  inderserved  popu- 
lation The  term  medically  underserved 
population'  has  the  meaning  given  the  term 
In  section  330(b)(3) 

"(bi  Declaration  of  Shortage.— 

"(1)  Medic  Ai.i.y  inderserved  popi.lations 

AND  HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  SHORTAGE 

AREAS. -The  Secretary  may  declare  a  health 
care  provider  shortage  in  a  medically  under- 
served  p<ipu!allon  or  a  health  professional 
shtirtage  area  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  physicians  and  other  health  care  provtd 
ers  serving  the  population  or  area  have  tieen 
ordered  to  active  duty 

(2)  Other  areas  —The  Secretary  may  de- 
clare a  health  care  provider  shortage  In  any 
region  of  the  United  States  not  designated  as 
a  medically  underserved  population  or  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  on  the  basis  of  such  cri- 
teria as  the  Secretary  may  «p»-i  :fy.  that^- 

■  (Al  a  health  care  provider  shortage  exlst-s 
In  the  region,  and 

■■(B)  the  shortage  exlsu  because  health 
care  providers  have  been  ordered  to  active 
duly 

"(c)  GRANTS 

"(1)  Medically  undfjiserved  populations 

AND  health  professional  SHORTAGE 

AREAS 

(Al  Establishment  The  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  on  an  expedited  basis  t-o  eligible 
entitles  that  serve  populations  or  areas  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  has  declared 
a  health  care  provider  phortage  under  sub- 
section (bHli.  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 

(li  enabling  the  entitles  to  replace,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  health  care  providers  who 
have  been  t>rdered  to  aitlve  duty,  and 

'■(ID  securing  additional  necessary  profes- 
sional liability  coverage  for  replacement 
health  care  providers 

(Bi  Preference  In  making  grants  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  give  pref- 
erence U> 

■•(11  entitles  that  serve  a  predominantly  In- 
digent patient  population,  and 


(111  entitles  In  areas  with  the  greatest 
shortage  of  health  care  providers,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such 
(  rlterla  as  the  Secretary  may  specify 

■■(C)  Eligible  entities.  Public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles.  Including  entitles 
that  are  eligible  to  receive  grants  under  sec- 
tion 329.  330.  or  340.  shall  t*  eligible  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  paragraph 

■■(2i  Other  areas  To  the  extent  that  ap- 
propriated funds  are  available  after  the  Sec- 
retary carries  out  paragraph  '  1 ).  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  the  grants  described  In 
paragraph  d)  to  eligible  entitles  that  serve 
regions  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
has  declared  a  health  care  provider  shortage 
under  subsection  (b)(2) 

•■(di  Responses  to  Shortages  -The  Sec 
retary  may  take  such  action  as  the  Sec 
retary  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  re 
spond  to  the  shortages  described  In  para- 
graph (l)or  (2)  of  subsection  ib)  In  respond 
Ing  to  the  shortages,  the  Secretary  may 

■■(ll  acting  through  the  Surgeon  General, 
detail  physicians  and  other  health  care  pro- 
viders employed  by  the  Service  to  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  which  there  Is  a  health 
care  provider  shortage. 

■■i2)  coordinate  and  facilitate  the  vol- 
untary placement.  In  regions  of  the  United 
States  in  which  there  Is  a  health  care  pro 
vlder  shortage,  of— 

■■(A)  private  sector  health  care  providers, 
and 

■■(Bi  faculty  members  at  schools  with 
courses  of  study  In  health  professions,  and 

■■(3)  gather  and  provide  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  information  about  the  scope  and  na- 
ture of  the  health  care  provider  shortage  in 
each  region  of  the  country,  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  mlnlmlilng  the  disrup- 
tion caused  to  particular  regions  when 
health  care  providers  are  ordered  to  active 
duty 

■•(e»  Regulations —The  Secretary  may 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  the  S»ec- 
retary  determines  to  be  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  section 

'■(f)   CONSTRUCTION  —Nothing   In   this   sec 
tlon  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  author 
Ity  of  the  Secretary  to  detail  employees  of 
the   Service   under  circumstances  otherwise 
authorized  by  law 

•■(g)  AlfTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  JSO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal 
year  1991  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  sutwequent  fiscal  years" 

SEC  «.  EMEWJENCY  EXPEIXDrrCRES. 

For  the  purposes  of  sections  251(b)(2MD» 
and  252(ei  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  i2  I'  S  C.  901 
et  seq  i  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  Pub- 
lic I^w  101  508.  all  direct  or  discretionary 
spending  contained  In  this  Act  are  emer- 
gency expenditures  related  t«  Operation 
Desert  Storm 

SEC.  7   EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a I  In  Gkseral  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  TERMINATION  -  The  amendments  made 
by  sections  2  and  3  of  this  .Act  shall  cease  to 
be  effective  1  year  after  the  date  designated 
by  the  President  by  Executive  Order  as  the 
date  of  termination  of  combatant  activities 
In  connection  with  Operation  Desert  Storm 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep 
resentativei  of  the  i'riited  States  o/  American  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  REEMPLO'YMENT  RIGHTS  OF  TEM- 
PORARY EMPLOYEES  INDUCTED 
INTO  THE  ARMED  FORCER 

Section  2021(ai  of  title  38.  United  States 
Cfxle.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■(other 
than  a  temporary  position)"  In  the  matter 
above  clause  ( A). 

8ECTION  1.  REQUAUFICATION  OF  FORMER  EM 
PlXJYEEa 

Section  2021(8)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  - 

(1)  in  clause  (A),  by  Inserting  "or  able  to 
become  qualified  through  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer '•  after  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position",  and 

(2)  In  clause  (B',  by  Inserting  or  able  Ui 
become  qualified  through  reasonable  efforts 
by  the  employer"  after  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position 

SEC.  S.  IMPROVED  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANa 

(a)    In    General     Chapter    43    of   title   38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section 
''t2027.    Quallflc^Uon    for    employment    poai- 

tion 

■■(a)  For  the  purjwses  of  this  chapter,  a 
person  shall  be  considered  qualified  for  an 
employment  position  if  such  person,  with  or 
without  reasonable  accommodation,  can  per- 
form the  essential  functions  of  the  position 

■■(bi  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  term  reasonable  accommo- 
datlon^  shall  have  the  meaning  given  such 
term  in  section  101(9)  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (42  U  S  C   12111(9)1 

■■(C)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  Inter 
preted  to  limit  In  any  way  any  of  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  •■ 

••(bi  Tfchnical  Amendment     The  table  of 
sections  at  the  end  of  such  chapter  is  amend 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
■2027     Qualification    for    employment    posi- 
tion " 

SEC.  «.  EFFECTTVE  DATE. 

The  am.endments   made   by   this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  of  August  1.  1990 
SEC.  5.  TREATMENT  OF  EIPENDmREa 

For  the  purpo.ses  of  section  25iib)(2)(Di  and 
262(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U  SC  901  et 
seq  ).  as  amended  by  section  13101  of  Public 
Law  101  506.  all  direct  or  discretionary 
spending  contained  In  this  Act  are  emer 
gency  expenditures  related  t-o  Operation 
Desert  Shield 

National  Military 

FAMILY'  ARSCX-IATION. 

Alezandna.  VA.  January  ^.  1991 
Hon   Edward  M   Kennedy. 
US   Senatf 
Washington,  [)C 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  The  National 
Military  Family  Assixlatlon  (NMFAi  is 
piea.sed  to  support  your  legislation  providing 
needed  services  to  uniformed  families 

NMFA  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  in- 
(  r eased  access  to  affordable  child  care  in  the 
military  community  Operation  Desert 
Storm  whU  h  includes  the  activation  of  thou- 
sands of  reserve  and  guard  members,  has  sub- 
stantially Increased  this  need  Reserve  and 
guard  families  may  be  hundreds  of  miles 
from  a  military  child  development  center 
Those  who  are  located  near  a  military  instal- 
lation will  typically  find  a  lengthy  waiting 
list  al  both  the  child  development  center  and 
for  Home  Day  Care  The  legislation  intro- 
duced by  you  will  enable  military  families 
most  in  need  of  affordable  child  care  to  ob- 
tain it  without  having  to  wait  for  new  con- 
struction of  installation  based  centers. 


The  number  of  elderly  or  disabled  jjarents 
dependent  on  service  members  and  their 
families  for  care  Is  unknown  However,  the 
need  for  alternative  care  for  these  family 
members  during  a  deployment  Is  obvious. 

NMFA  has  had  numerous  calls  from  fami- 
lies of  mobilized  reservists  and  guardsmen 
asking  what  health  care  coverage  they  will 
have  when  the  service  member  is  no  longer 
needed  on  active  duty  and  released  to  inac- 
tive status  The  current  answer  Is — none 
The  provisions  of  the  Soldiers^  and  Sallors^ 
Civil  Relief  Act  and  the  Veterans  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  Act  do  not  appear  to  apply  to 
health  Insurance  offered  by  the  service  mer.v 
bers  employer  and  could  not  apply  to  those 
individuals  who  were  self  employed  prior  to 
mobilization  The  reservist  or  guardsman 
whose  child  is  diagnosed  with  a  heart  condi- 
tion or  whose  wife  is  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
release  from  active  duty  will  find  that  pre- 
existing clauses  of  most  health  insurance 
policies  will  preclude  Immediate  coverage 
for  these  conditions  If  the  families'  health 
care  coverage  had  not  been  interrupted  by 
the  member's  active  service  these  conditions 
would  have  been  covered.  NMFA  therefore 
fully  supports  extending  CHAMPUS  eligi- 
bility for  60  days  and  allowing  these  families 
to  purchase  a  conversion  health  policy  with- 
out pre-existing  restrictions 

Family  Support  Center  personnel  of  all  the 
services  have  responded  to  substantially  in- 
creased work  loads  with  dedication  There  is 
a  limit  however,  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
same  people  can  provide  service  to  the  ever 
growing  needs  of  the  military  population 
Families  of  reserve  and  guard  members  may 
not  be  located  close  enough  to  a  military  in- 
stallation to  use  a  Family  Support  Center  A 
variety  of  organizations  exist  within  most 
communities  that  can  be  of  assistance  to 
military  families  Coordination  of  the  serv- 
ices these  agencies  can  provide  will  allow 
them  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  military 
families  and  enhance  their  own  efficiency 

NMFA  has  consistently  urged  adequate 
funding  of  the  Impact  Aid  program  for  public 
Bchoole  that  educate  military  children  A 
DUDiber  of  ttiaae  schools  wera  facing  substan- 
tial financial  problems  before  the  advent  of 
Desert  Shield  Many  of  these  same  school 
systems  have  further  Increased  their  finan- 
cial burden  by  hiring  additional  counselors 
to  assist  children  and  family  members  of 
those  deployed  in  support  of  Desert  Shield 
Storm  Since  this  additional  burden  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  needs  of  military  chil- 
dren whose  parenus)  Is(are)  deployed  In  sup- 
port of  Desert  Storm.  It  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  to  help  offset  addi- 
tional costs 

The  National  Military  Family  Association 
is  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  constant  and 
continuing   attention    to   the    needs   of   uni- 
formed families. 
Sincerely. 

JODV  Nyalko. 
Vice  President 

Family  Resource  Coalition. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991 
Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy. 
Committee    on    Labor    and    Human    Resources. 
U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Building.  Washington. 
DC 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Family  Re- 
source Coalition  strongly  supports  the  pro- 
posed support  services  for  children  and  fami- 
lies of  military   personnel    The  war  In   the 
Persian  Gulf  has  brought  about  an  unprece- 
dented need  for  expanded  services  for  fami- 
lies left  behind:  more  children  left  without  a 
parent,  more  uncertainty  for  those  called  up. 


fewer  networks  of  support  for  those  remain- 
ing behind,  and  less  preparation  to  handle 
these  additional  problems  In  already  over- 
loaded agencies. 

Our  country  is  requiring  tremendous  sac- 
rifices from  the  families  of  those  women  and 
men  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  They  de- 
serve both  acknowledgement  of  their  con- 
tributions and  tangible  support  in  coping 
with  the  constant  stress  they  are  experienc- 
ing. 

In  addition,  there  are  family  as  well  as 
military  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Viet- 
nam era.  An  investment  now  in  providing 
support  services  for  families  could  help  pre- 
vent the  overwhelmingly  tragic  aftermath 
that  occurred  in  many  military  families 
after  Vietnam:  soaring  divorces,  domestic  vi- 
olence, child  abuse,  and  suicides  Families 
are  our  most  Important  human  resource  any 
time  In  war  time  and  in  its  aftermath,  they 
are  essential  to  preserving  the  human  con- 
nections vital  to  every  soldier  and  healing 
the  wounds  military  conflict  inflicts  on  ev- 
eryone who  Is  touched  by  It  Every  effort  our 
society  can  make  to  strengthen  a  family's 
capacity  to  do  its  job  is  one  we  should  all 
support 

Sincerely. 

JUDir  Langford  Carter. 

Executive  Director 

American 
Psychological  .Association. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991 
Hon.  Edward  M  Kennedy. 
Chairman.    Senate    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources ,  US  Senate   Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Bldg  .  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation (APA)  to  commend  you  on  your  lead- 
ership in  support  of  our  military  families 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  and  to  offer  our 
assistance.  As  you  know,  this  nation  still 
suffers  the  emotional  and  social  con- 
sequences of  our  failure  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  such  families  during  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict  It  is  most  reassuring  to  believe  we 
xnAy  bave  l«arB*d  from  that  »«9«rv««oe  'Vow 
proposed  legislation  certainly  represents  a 
critical  start  in  shaping  a  sound  public  pol- 
icy response. 

In  recent  days  the  APA  has  been  inundated 
With  anecdotal  evidence  of  the  war  s  psycho- 
logical toll  on  civilians  across  the  country 
We  believe  the  APA  must  mobilize  the  clini- 
cal, research  and  teaching  expertise  of  our 
100.000  members  nationwide  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous mental  health  demands  the  Gulf 
conflict  creates  in  our  communities  Specifi- 
cally, the  Practice  Directorate  of  the  APA- 
the  division  representing  clinical  practition- 
ers— Is  now  organizing  a  grassroots  network 
of  member  volunteers,  accessed  through  a 
toll-free  number  here  in  our  Washington 
headquarters 

Our  intent  is  to  put  these  volunteers  to 
work  to  empower  communities  to  cope  effec- 
tively through  self-help  training  and  support 
programs,  direct  consultation  with  families 
and  individuals  in  distress,  through  mate- 
rials that  educate  the  public  about  crisis 
intervention,  psychological  trauma,  separa- 
tion and  bereavement.  Within  the  next  week, 
we  will  be  distributing  the  first  of  these  ma- 
terials, a  pamphlet,  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  hope  our  initiative  will  provide 
some  Immediate  short-term  relief  to  the 
military  families  facing  crises 

We  believe  your  legislation  is  an  important 
and  critical  step  in  helping  Americans  cope 
now  Our  military  families  represent  a  popu- 
lation who  live  daily  with  chronic  stress  as- 


sociated with  frequent  family  separation  and 
constant  geographic  relocation  While  very 
resourceful,  in  terms  of  ability  to  cope  and 
adjust,  they  are  nonetheless,  a  populaticc  at 
high-risk  for  many  psychological  and  social 
problems.  During  wartime,  it  is  vita!  that  we 
provide  these  Individuals  with  as  much  sup- 
port as  possible,  and  our  possible,  and  our 
military  men  and  women  need  and  de8er\'e  tc 
know  their  families  will  receive  assistance 
to  sustain  them  during  the  war  in  the  Gulf. 
Your  legislation  is  a  logical,  humanitarian 
action  on  behalf  of  our  ser\'ice  men  and 
women  and  their  families  The  APA  stands 
committed  to  assisting  you  in  any  policy  ini- 
tiative that  will  offer  the  kind  of  support 
these  individuals  need  Be  assured  that  your 
organization  will  continue  our  outreach  ef- 
forts to  ensure  the  delivery  of  some  basic 
psychological  support  services  to  military 
families  in  need. 
Sincerely. 

Bryant  L  Welch.  J  D  .  Ph  D.. 

Executive  Director  for 
Professional  Practice. 

Family  Sernhce  .America. 
Washington.  DC.  January  30.  1991. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy. 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Bldg  Wash- 
ington. DC 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy  This  letter  is  to 
inform  you  that  Family  Service  America  en- 
dorses and  supports  the  Military  Children 
and  Families  Act  of  1991  We  have  been 
pleased  to  participate  in  discussions  that 
helped  produce  this  legislation  and  encour- 
age the  full  support  of  the  Congress  in 
achieving  early  passage 

Family  Service  America,  founded  In  1911.  Is 
an  international  nonprofit  association  dedi- 
cated to  strengthening  family  life  through 
services,  education  and  advocacy  Family 
Service  Americas  member  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  constitute  the 
largest  network  of  community-based,  family 
counseling  and  support  services  in  North 
Americ;a,  serving  more  than  3.2  m.illion  peo- 
ple annually  in  1000  communities  Many  FSA 
member  agencies  operate  m  communities 
where  military  installations  are  located  and 
have  historically  been  available  as  a  re- 
source for  military  families- 
Family  Service  America  commends  you  for 
your  outstanding  leadership  on  behalf  of 
America's  military  families. 
Sincerely. 

Jan  Severson. 
Chairman.     Board     of 
Directors 
Geneva  B  Johnson, 
President  and  CEO 

CHILDREN  S  DEFE.NSE  FUND. 

Washington.  DC  January  29.  1991. 
Hon  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Children's 
Defense  Fund  is  grateful  for  your  foresight 
and  leadership  in  the  preparation  of  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  needs  of  children,  fami- 
lies and  local  communities  whose  lives  have 
been  disrupted  by  the  Persian  Gulf  conP.ict 

The  war  has  had  immeasurable  effects  on 
children  whose  parents  have  been  called 
away  and  on  communities  who  have  lost 
vital  resources  such  a^  medical  personnel 
We  commend  you  for  developing  legislation 
which  will  help  to  address  a  range  of  nec- 
essary services  from  child  care  and  family 
counseling  to  health  care  and  education.  We 
hope  that  this  initiative  can  be  speedily  en- 
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acted  to  demonstrate  support  for  families  at 
home  as  well  as  for  troops  abroad 
Sincerely. 

Marian  Wright  Edelman, 

Presutent. 

CHU.D  WELFARE  LEAGUE 

OF  AMERICA.  iNC  . 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991. 
Hon  Ted  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  On  behalf  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (CWLAi.  I 
want  to  commend  your  efforts  to  support  the 
military  personnel  In  the  Persian  Gulf  with 
legislation  to  provide  critical  services  for 
their  children  and  families  at  this  most  dif- 
ficult time  in  their  lives. 

As  you  know,  the  Child  Welfare  League  is 
a  membership  organization  of  public  and  vol- 
untary organizations  that  serve  millions  of 
children,  youth  and  their  families  in  need  of 
family  support  services,  out-of-home  care, 
child  care,  emergency  shelter,  adoption  and 
other  vital  assistance  and  services.  These 
agencies  are  now  dealing  first-hand  with  the 
Impact  that  this  war  has  imposed  upon 
many,  many  families  We  are  finding  that 
children  are  particularly  vulnerable  as  par- 
ents and  other  caregivers  face  unparalleled 
stress  in  their  struggle  to  cope  with  fear,  un- 
certainty and  separation  These  situations 
are  even  more  acute  for  the  children  and  the 
spouses  of  military  personnel  serving  in  the 
Gulf  who  may  be  unaware  of  anior  ineligible 
for  many  of  the  services  they  now  need 

CWLA  is  therefore  especially  grateful  that 
you  are  introducing  legislation  specifically 
designed  to  help  the  children  and  families  of 
military  personnel  Your  efforts  to  provide 
Comprehensive  Family  Support  Services  for 
them  is  absolutely  essential  Family  support 
centers  and  case  advocacy  are  important  to 
coordinate  the  range  of  necessary  services 
Including  mental  health,  housing,  employ- 
ment assistance  and  child  welfare  services 
Child  care  is  particularly  Important  for  sepa- 
rated spouses  who  must  assume  sole  respon- 
sibility for  the  supervision  and  care  of  their 
children  at  the  same  time  that  they  strive  to 
support  their  families.  Your  legislation  also 
responds  to  the  special  educational  and 
health  needs  of  military  families. 

We  hope  to  work  with  you  and  others  In 
Congress  to  ensure  essential  services  and 
support  for  all  our  children  and  families— es- 
pecially for  those  carrying  our  nation's  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  Gulf 
Sincerely. 

David  Liederman. 
Executive  Director. 

YWCAOFTHE  USA.. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991 
Hon  Edward  Kennedy. 

Chair.  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  YWCA  of  the 
U.S.A.  congratulates  you  for  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  organizations  providing  support 
services  to  military  families  The  war  in  the 
Gulf  has  caused  major  disruption  in  the  lives 
of  families  and  in  community  life  through- 
out the  country  The  YWCA  is  doing  its  best 
to  meet  difficult  needs  during  a  difficult 
time 

Please  accept  our  endorsement  of  your  bill 
to  provide  aupp<5rt  services  for  military  chil- 
dren and  families  It  has  been  our  privlledge 
to  work  with  your  staff  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bin  We  thank  your  staff  for 
their  good  work 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  and  support 
for  children  and  families   We  look  forward  to 


working   with   you    to   achieve   swift   enact- 
ment of  the  bill 
Sincerely, 

Glblndora  McIlwain 

PUTNAM. 

National  President. 
Gwendolyn  Calvert 

Baker. 
National  Executive  Director. 

YMCA  OF  THE  USA.. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  YMCA  National  Board  Public 
Policy  Committee,  in  strong  support  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  critical  family 
services  to  those  affected  by  the  deployment 
of  military  personnel  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

YMCAs  are  keenly  aware  of  the  Impact  the 
deployment  of  service  men  and  women  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  has  had  on  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican families  and  communities.  In  addition, 
the  YMCA  has  a  rich  history  of  providing 
services  to  the  United  States  military.  There 
are  currently  20  Armed  Services  branches 
and  40  program  sites  located  throughout  the 
country,  with  large  service  centers  con- 
nected to  major  military  bases  such  as  Ha- 
waii. El  Paso.  San  Diego,  and  Norfolk.  Last 
year,  the  Armed  Services  YMCAs  provided 
services  to  over  500.000  members  of  the  mili- 
tary and  their  families  This  year  the  de- 
mand for  services  has  doubled 

When  Operation  Desert  Shield  began  last 
August,  YMCA  responded  by  working  in  col- 
laboration with  military  and  community 
support  organizations  and  have  developed  an 
Informal  national  network  ready  to  help 
those  families  when  and  where  they  need  it 
most  Some  examples  of  how  YMCAs  are  re- 
sponding Include:  support  groups  for  spouses 
struggling  to  survive  as  a  single  parent,  free 
child  care  (YMCAs  are  trying  to  make  their 
limited  child  care  scholarships  stretch  a  lit- 
tle further),  recreational  activities  for  chil- 
dren; emergency  counseling;  transportation; 
help  with  housing;  and  communication  cen- 
ters to  help  families  stay  in  touch  with  those 
serving  in  the  Gulf. 

The  proposed  legislation  recognizes  the 
hardship  placed  on  families  when  a  member 
Is  deployed  by  providing  assistance  with 
child  care,  counseling,  and  other  family  sup- 
port services  The  resources  available 
through  the  legislation  will  enable  organiza- 
tions, like  the  YMCAs.  to  respond  to  the 
growing  demand  for  services  and  support 
Passage  of  the  legislation  will  send  a  direct 
message  across  the  country  that  we  appre- 
ciate the  sacrifice  and  commitment  that  is 
being  made  by  our  military  families 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  our  programs  or 
our  support  for  this  legislation 
Sincerely. 

Hans  B  Jonassen. 
Ciai'.  National  Board 
Public  Policy  Committee 

The  Salvation  Army. 
Washington,  DC.  January  29.  1991 
Re  Military  Children  and   Families  Act  of 

1961 
Ms.  Laurie  Kohn. 
Senator  Kennedy's  Office. 
US.  Senate 

Delar  Laurie;  We  are  pleased  to  give  our 
support  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  provide 
for  military  families. 


The  Salvation  .\rmy  is  already  working 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  rendering 
assistance  at  the  local  level  to  dependents  of 
active  duty  military  families  and  activated 
reservists  families. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Col,  Walter  C.  French. 

Director. 

AMERICAN  Association 
OF  School  Administrators. 
Arlington,  VA,  January  30,  1991. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Russell  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  chairman  Kennedy;  Tho  American 
Association  of  School  Admlnietrmtora. 
AASA.  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your 
leadership  in  seeking  to  include  provisions 
to  aid  families  where  one  or  both  parents 
have  been  either  stationed  In  the  middle  east 
or  called  up  as  reservists.  Your  proposed 
grants  to  local  school  districts  for  counsel- 
ing and  teacher  training  of  children  whose 
lives  have  been  suddenly  interrupted  re- 
sponds to  a  very  real  short  term  need  Fur- 
ther, the  provisions  for  other  family  support 
programs  will  help  stabilize  the  lives  of  af- 
fected children  and  parents. 

AASA  strongly  supports  this  humane  as- 
sistance for  the  families  at  home  and  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces.  Thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation 

Sincerely. 

Bruce  Hunter. 
Associate  Executive  Director. 

The  National  PTA, 
Washington,  DC.  January  31.  1991 
Hon  Edward  M  Kennedy. 
U.S.    Senate.    Russell   Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington,  DC 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:   Next  week,  the 
Senate   Armed   Services  Committee  will   be 
marking  up  a  bill  that  will  provide  $50  mil- 
lion from  Department  of  Defense  approprla 
tions    in    support    services    including    child 
care,  health  access,  student  counseling  and 
teacher     training     to     help    students    work 
through  the  stress  of  having  a  parent  at  war. 
This  emergency  appropriations  bill  Is  de- 
signed  to   help  those   children   and   families 
who  have  members  deployed  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  for  Operation   Desert   Storm.  The   Na- 
tional PTA,  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
education,    health   and    protection   of  youth 
urge  you  to  support  this  measure    While  our 
Nation's   focus  is  on   the   Persian  Gulf,   and 
National  PTA  believes  that  we  cannot  forget 
about  the  special  needs  of  those  children  and 
families  who  are  at  home. 

Thank  you  for  your  conslderaUon  of  this 
crucial  matter. 
Sincerely. 

ANN  Lynch. 
President.        National 
PTA 

ARLENE  ZlEl.KF., 

I'lce   President.   Legis- 
lative Activity 

Na'HONal  association  OF 

School  Psychologists. 
Silver  Spring   .MO.  January  29.  1991 
Hon.  Edward  M  Kennedy. 
US    Senate.    Russell   Senate   Office    Building. 
Wahmgton.  DC 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy   TTie  National  As- 
sociation of  School  Psychologists,  comprised 
of  more  than  16.000  school  psychologists  and 
related  educational  and  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals, understands  that  legislation  will 
soon  be   marked   up  In   the  Armed  Services 
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Committee  relating  to  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices for  deployed  military  personnel  In- 
cluded In  this  bill  are  ser%'ices  for  children 
and  families  of  those  who  have  been  deployed 
into  the  Middle  East 

We  urge  the  Committees  strong  support 
and  swift  passage  of  the  proposed  iegislalion 
The  bill  has  the  potential  U>  alleviate  what 
Is  already  a  growing  crisis  in  America -help- 
ing children  and  families  understand  and 
cope  with  the  ravages  of  war. 

We  are  particularly  impressed  with  the 
school-based  and  family  support  service." 
component  of  the  bill  which  would  provide 
counseling  to  children  and  families  of  de- 
ployed military  personnel,  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  belter  prepare  teachers 
and  pupil  service  professionals  in  addressing 
the  concerns  of  children  and  families  im- 
pacted by  the  deployment  of  military  person- 
nel Into  the  Middle  East.  and.  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  the  special  needs  of  children  and 
families  impacted  by  Operation  Desert 
Storm- 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  nation, 
have  so  many  images  of  war  been  so  readily 
accessible  to  the  American  public  In  addi- 
tion, our  profession  has  noted  m  the  past  few 
weeks,  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  re- 
ferrals for  assistance  by  teachers,  parents, 
and  students  who  are  impacted  by  the  war 

While  an  all-volunteer  military  may  indi- 
cate choice  by  many  of  those  participating 
in  the  Gulf  War.  we  would  ask  that  the  Com- 
mittee carefully  consider  tho.se  who  are  in- 
voluntarily impacted  by  this  conflict,  name- 
ly the  children  and  youth  of  this  country 

Senator  Kennedy.  NASP  stands  ready  to 
assist  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  We  look  forward 
to  the  Committee's  positive  action  and  hope 
you  will  contact  us  if  we  can  be  of  help. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Yep. 
Assistant  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues in  introducing  legislation  to 
address  the  needs  of  small  towns  which 
have  been  hit  hard  by  the  massive  Per- 
sian Gulf  call  up. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  on  this 
floor,  small  towns  have  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge in  today's  America.  They  try  to 
provide  an  adequate  quality  of  life  for 
their  citizens  over  and  against  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  lar^e  numbers.  Resources 
and  economic  advantages  flow  toward 
larger  populations  and  larger  markets. 
And  yet  these  towns  have  shown  a  re- 
markable resilience  and  America  bene- 
fits much  from  their  values,  products, 
and  heritage. 

An  unfortunate  consequence  of  the 
massive  Persian  Gulf  call  up  of  Guard 
and  Reserve  personnel  has  been  the  de- 
pletion of  skilled  workers  in  many  of 
these  small  towns.  Nowhere  is  this  sit- 
uation more  critical  than  in  rural 
health  care,  where  medical  profes- 
sionals were  in  very  short  supply  even 
before  the  recent  call  up. 

That  is  why  we  have  introduced  leg- 
islation today  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shoulder  some  of  the  burden 
for  the  problem  it  has  created.  This  bill 
will  provide  up  to  $50  million  in  grants 
to  communities  which  have  lost  medi- 
cal  staff    The  grant   procedure  in   the 


bill  has  been  streamlined  to  provide 
maximum  flexibility  and  expeditious 
payment  to  the  affected  communities. 
These  folks  need  help  today,  not  a  tan- 
gle of  red  tape.  I  am  particularly  glad 
this  bill  gives  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  provide  grants  to  commu- 
nities outside  the  normal  medically 
underserved  category  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

As  this  bill  was  coming  together,  my 
office  has  been  in  touch  with  the  com- 
munity of  Tracy.  MN.  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  our  State.  Tracy,  which  has  a 
36-bed  community  hospital,  lost  one  of 
its  two  doctors  to  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve recently.  A  recent  article  from 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  by  reporter 
Tom  Majeski.  gives  a  very  good  picture 
of  the  problem  this  bill  addresses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  my  col- 
leagues Will  appreciate  the  difficulty 
faced  by  these  small  towns,  and  agree 
with  us  that  this  grant  program  is  the 
very  least  we  can  do,  I  commend  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  for  his  leadership,  and 
trust  that  we  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  this  bill  on  this  floor 
and  send  it  to  the  President's  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows; 
(From  the  St   Paul  Pioneer  FYess.  Jan.  30. 
1991] 
GULF  Call-Up  Leaves  Town  Wrra  Just  One 
Doctor 
(By  Tom  Majeski) 
Although   the   call-up  of  more   than    1.000 
medical   military   reservists   in   recent  days 
has  not  left  Twin  Cities  hospitals  seriously 
understaffed,  it  does  have  the  southwestern 
.Minnesota  town  of  Tracy  worried 

Until  Friday,  the  community  of  2,059  had 
two  doctors  But  a  call-up  of  Air  Force  Re- 
serve members  last  week  slashed  that  in 
hair 

■  Its  a  hard  thing  to  handle,"  said  Omer 
Elschens.  administrator  of  the  37-bed  Tracy 
Municipal  Hospital.  Everywhere  he  goes,  he 
added,  people  ask,  "Have  you  found  a  doctor 
yef" 

Tracy  s  remain:. ng  physician.  Dr.  Kannan 
Chatterjee.  has  been  on  the  hospital's  staff 
for  2'-'i  years  He  now  works  during  the  day 
and  remains  on  call  all  night.  Eischens  said 
The  physician  who  left.  Dr.  Wilfredo 
Apostol.  has  been  on  the  hospital's  staff  for 
17  years. 

Eischens  said  the  hospital  has  three  na- 
tional agencies  searching  for  a  temporary 
doctor  But  attracting  a  doctor  to  a  small 
town  IS  a  difficult  task  even  in  good  times, 
he  added. 

.'\postol  left  town  late  last  week  after  an 
.Air  Force  Reserve  call-up  Then  on  Monday, 
the  remaining  487  members  of  the  5501st  US, 
Army  Reserve  Hospital  unit  based  m  Fort 
Snelimg  were  called  up.  They  will  join  217 
other  members  of  the  unit  already  on  active 
duty 

The  unit's  members  include  doctors, 
nurses,  lab  technicians,  supply  people  and  a 
variety  of  other  specialties. 

So  far,  military  officials  said,  about  2,500 
Minnesotans  have  been  called  to  active  duty 
since  the  buildup  began  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Hospital  and  reserve  officials  say  the  call- 
up's  impact  on  Minnesota  hospitals  will  be 


minimal  t^ecause  the  5501st  draws  its  person- 
nel from  a  large  geographical  area  that  ex- 
tends all  the  way  to  Colorado. 

.Although  a  number  of  reservists  m  the 
5501st  come  from  the  V.A  Medical  Center  at 
Fort  Snelling,  spokeswoman  Linda  Duffy 
said  they  are  spread  among  enough  hospital 
services  so  that  no  one  unit  wiii  be  hurt 
bad'iV, 

■  We  don't  anticipate  any  long-term  prob- 
lems. "  she  said  "We  notify  the  Defense  De- 
partm.ent  about  the  number  of  staffed  beds 
available,  so  if  we  get  any  casualties  from 
the  Mideast  war,  we  won't  get  more  than  we 
can  handle   " 

At  St  Paul-Pjimsey  Medical  Center,  only 
one  physician  has  been  called  to  active  duty 
so  far.  said  hospital  spokeswoman  Diana 
Harvey.  In  anticipation  of  receiving  war  cas- 
ualties, the  hospital  has  doubled  the  capac- 
ity of  its  burn  unit 

At  St  Pauls  United  Hospital,  two  nurse 
anesthetists  and  three  physicians  are  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  addition,  '.2  staff  members  who 
are  in  the  Reserves  are  on  aiert,  while  an  un- 
known number  of  physicians  who  belong  to 
the  National  Guard  also  are  on  alert 

"We  definitely  have  a  plan  m  place  to 
cover  shortages,"  said  spokeswoman  Marge 
.Avoles.  "but  we  haven't  reached  that  point 
yet," 

Sgt.  Bill  Brockberg  said  the  5501st's  pri- 
mary responsibility  will  be  to  operate  a 
i.OOO-bed  hospital  at  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  San  Antonio. 
Texas 

One  reservist.  Ronald  Merckling  of  Min- 
neapolis, has  applied  for  conscientious  objec- 
tor status 

Merckling  said  Tuesday  he  will  report  for 
duty  at  7:30  am  Monday  and  will  serve  as  a 
medic  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  But  he  said  he 
morally  objects  to  being  sent  into  violent 
situations  and  plans  to  refuse  orders  to  go  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  or  any  other  combat  area. 

Merckling  was  a  senior  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  maioring  in  political  science 
and  minoring  in  studio  art. 

The  latest  call-up  also  includes  about  300 
Minnesotans  who  are  m.embers  of  the  indi- 
vidual ready  reserve.  Former  active-duty  re- 
serve members,  they  were  completing  their 
military  obligation  by  remaining  eligible  for 
individual  call-up  but  did  not  attend  month- 
ly meetings  or  annual  two-week  training  ex- 
ercises 


By  Mr,  SIMON: 
S,  337,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  30  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain  service  by  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  who  are  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  be  deemed  tc  satisfy 
certain  requirements  for  basic  edu- 
cational assistance  under  such  chapter, 
to  revise  the  requirement  for  such  as- 
sistance applicable  to  such  mem.bers. 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

EDVCATID.V  EQUm'  ACT  FOR  DESERT  STORM 
RESERVISTS 

•  Mr,  SIMON.  Mr,  President,  I  lise  to 
introduce  the  Educational  Equity  Act 
for  Desert  Storm  reservists  We  are 
asking  a  great  deal  of  the  troops  we 
have  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Yet 
many  of  those  called  up  under  the  re- 
serves will  not  have  the  same  edu- 
cational benefits  as  their  fellow  sol- 
diers when  they  come  back    The  bill  I 
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am  introduclriK  today  simply  allows 
these  reservists  to  choose  the  proRram 
that  is  best  fur  them,  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces 

Since  1985.  new  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  not  including  reserv- 
lst»  have  had  the  opportunity  to  sign 
up  for  education  benefits  under  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  Educational  Assist- 
ance F'rotfram,  also  known  as  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill.  The  program  pro- 
vides participants  with  a  base  rate  of 
$300  per  month  for  education  programs 
for  a  period  of  36  months 

The  purpose  of  the  Montgomery  GI 
bill  is  to  assist  in  the  readjustment  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  civil- 
tan  life  after  they  leave  military  serv- 
ice and  to  provide  higher  education  to 
men  and  women  who  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  afford  it.  Individuals 
are  fully  eligible  If  they  serve  in  active 
duty  for  3  years,  or  serve  in  active  duty 
for  2  years  with  an  additional  4  years 
In  the  reserve  known  iis  the  2  by  4  pro- 
grajn 

Reservists,  except  for  the  very  few 
who  are  in  the  2  by  4  program,  receive 
a  maximum  education  benefit  of  only 
$140  per  month  under  a  separate  pro- 
gram That's  less  than  half  the  benefit 
available  to  soldiers  they  are  now 
working  side  by  side  with  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  TTiese  programs  were  created 
for  a  peacetime  military,  certainly, 
military  action  of  the  scope  now  occur- 
ring in  the  Middle  East  was  not  con- 
templated. 

This  bill  would  provide  educational 
equity  for  reservists  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  making  them  eligible  for  the 
education  benefits  provided  by  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill  The  legislation 
simply  states  that  a  reservist's  Desert 
Storm  service  is  sufficient  to  cover  the 
2-year  active  duty  requirement  in  the  2 
by  4  program. 

Mr.  President,  an  improved  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  or  job 
training  Is  the  least  we  can  do  for  the 
reservists  we  are  sending  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

S    33V 
Be  i(  enacted  b\i  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives III  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congreis  assembled, 

SECTION     I.    BASIC     EDUCATION  Al,    A.SSI.STA,NCE 
FOR  CERTAIN  MKMBEIW  Of  THE  SE- 
LECTED RESERVE. 
(a)  CERTAIN   ACTIVK   DlTY  TO  BE  DEEIklED  TO 

Meet  minimum  Active  Dit>-  Rfujuirement.— 
Seitlon  H12(b)(li  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amendeil  by  aildlntf  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(aXlKAMt)  of  this  section,  an  Individual  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (fi  of  this  section 
Bhal]  be  deemed  to  have  served  two  years  of 
continuous  active  duty  In  the  Armed 
Forces  ' 


(b)  COMPUTATIO.N     OF     SELECTED     RESERVE 

Duty.— Section  1412(b)(1)  of  such  title  las 
amended  by  subeectlon  la))  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
su^lparaK^aph 

lU)  Kor  the  purposes  of  calculating  a  pe- 
riod of  continuous  duty  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve under  subsection  (a)(l)(A)(lli  of  this 
section  In  the  case  of  an  individual  referred 
to  in  subsection  if)  of  this  section,  such  pe- 
riod shall  include  any  period  of  duty  per- 
formed by  that  Individual  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  before  the  performance  of  any  active 
duty  pursuant  to  an  order  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section   " 

(c)  Election  ok  assistance.— Section 
1412(d)  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■'(3)  An  Individual  who  Is  eligible  for  bask 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
and  whose  eligibility  Is  based  in  whole  or  In 
part  on  service  referred  to  In  subsections 
ibMlKCi  and  (b)(lKDi  of  this  section  may 
elect  to  receive  such  assistance  Any  Individ- 
ual who  does  not  make  such  an  election  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter   ' 

(di  COVERED  RESERVISTS  —Section  1412  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(fMl)  An  individual  referred  to  In  subpara 
graph  (C)  or  (D)  of  subeectlon  ibXI)  or  sub- 
section (d)(3)  of  this  section  Is  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces— 

■■(A)  ordered  to  active  duty  under— 
"111  Executive  Order  Numbered  12727.  dated 
August  22.  1990;  or 

•'(11)  any  order  msued  subsequent  to  the 
Executive  order  referred  to  In  clause  (A)(1)  of 
this  paragraph  that  orders  members  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  to  active  duty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and 

"(Bi  whose  service  under  an  order  referred 
to  in  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  Is  charac- 
terized by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  honor- 
able. 

■•(12)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  1 1 1 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  •Persian  Gulf 
conflict"  means  the  period  beginning  on  Au 
gust  2.  1990.  and  ending  on  the  date  there- 
after prescribed  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion or  by  law   "  • 


By  Mr    DeCONCINI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  D'AMATxj,  .Mr    Wahner,  .Mr 
Heflin.  and  Mr  Lieberman) 
S    339    A  bill  to  enhance  the  Federal 
Government's  authority  and  ability  to 
eliminate  violent  crime  committed  by 
the     outlaw     street     and     motorcycle 
gangs:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

THE  OUTLAW  STREET  AND  MOTORCYCLE  OANC 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr  DECONCINI.  Mr  President, 
gangs  are  taking  over  our  neighl  )r 
hoods.  They  are  recruiting  young  chil- 
dren with  the  lure  of  money,  expensive 
clothes,  powerful  weapons,  and  the  ad- 
diction of  cocaine,  the  violence  and 
terror  of  the  street  hardens  our  youths 
into  criminals  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  attend  high  school-  if  they 
live  that  long  The  violence  is  not  iso- 
lated to  street  gangs  (Outlaw  motor- 
cycle gangs.  .Jamaican  Posses,  and  even 
prison  gangs  have  established  national 
drug  and  weapon  trafficking  networks 
to  facilitate  the  spread  of  their  de- 
struction. Gangs  are  expanding  at 
alarming  rates;  in  fact.  Los  Angeles  au- 


thorities estimate  that  the  area  street 
gang  population  is  approaching  100.000 

.As  these  gangs  expand,  they  seek  out 
new  territory,  and  new  buyers  for  their 
drugs  Rival  gangs  battle  each  other, 
but  the  bloodshed  is  not  limited  to 
gang  members  Their  diplomacy  is  gun- 
fire, and  they  do  not  care  who  receives 
their  deadly  message  Innocent,  law 
abiding  citizens  are  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  violence;  they  are  held  firm- 
ly in  the  grasp  of  the  gangs  Commu- 
nities have  lost  control  of  their  streets, 
their  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  more 
importantly,  control  of  their  children. 
If  they  speak  out,  or  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  a  gang,  they  face  the  terror  of 
deadly  retaliation 

A  l.,os  Angeles  Unified  School  official 
recently  found  an  11 -year-old  boy 
stashing  two  sawed-off  shotguns  in  the 
bushes  across  the  street  from  his 
school  When  the  official  asked  him 
why,  the  youth  replied,  '1  just  want  to 
be  prepared  for  any  gang  activity  or  vi- 
olence that  may  break  out"  An  11- 
year-old  boy,  still  in  grade  school,  pre- 
paring for  a  possible  confrontation- 
he's  too  young  to  comprehend  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  To  him.  it  is 
kill  or  be  killed  The  gangs  got  to  him 
before  he  had  a  chance  According  to 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Bulletin  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  'superintend- 
ents from  15  major  urban  school  dis- 
tricts recently  rated  weapons  on  school 
grounds  as  their  No  1  concern  (fol- 
lowed by  gangs  and  drugs)   ' 

Gang  violence  is  not  limited  to  the 
street  youth  gangs  such  as  the  Crips 
and  the  Bloods  Outlaw  motorcycle 
gangs.  Jamaican  Posses,  and  prison 
gangs  also  have  a  firm,  grasp  on  our 
cities  Communities  are  held  hostage 
by  violence  and  drugs  Families  are 
being  torn  apart  Innocent  people, 
caught  in  the  crossfire,  are  dying 
Local  law  enforcement  is  over- 
whelmed -  they  need  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  they  need  it  now 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  Federal  law  en- 
forcement with  the  additional  tools  to 
combat  the  violence  and  terror  that 
gangs  are  inflicting  in  the  commu- 
nities of  America  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  severely  limit 
gang  members'  ability  to  acquire  fire- 
arms and  explosives,  and  in  turn,  their 
ability  to  inflict  terror  and  distribute 
drugs  throughout  the  cities  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Gang  members  and  the  crimes  they 
commit  are  growing  at  horrifying 
rales.  Our  Nation's  major  cities  are 
overrun  with  gang-related  violence 
Gangs  have  taken  over  neighborhoods 
and  turned  them  into  war  zones  The 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  reports 
that  from  1985  to  1988  the  number  of 
gangs  and  gang-related  homicides  in- 
creased 71  percent  and  other  major 
cities  rcfKirt  record  homicides  attrib- 
utable to  gang  violence.  The  gang  ex- 
plosion   is    not    limited   to   our   major 
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cities;    midsize    cities    and    suburban 
areas  face  gang  problems  as  well. 

In  suburban  Los  Angeles,  gang 
killings  are  up  53  percent,  according  to 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Of- 
fice. As  the  gangs  expanded  in  the 
major  cities,  they  began  to  seek  out 
new  markets.  Chris  Baca,  director  of 
Youth  Development,  Inc.,  in  Albuquer- 
que, has  observed  Los  Angeles  gangs 
moving  into  Albuquerque,  and  using  vi- 
olence to  intimidate  and  enlist  new  re- 
cruits. Baca  notes  that,  "No  Federal 
jobs  programs  can  provide  such  a  quick 
out  for  those  poor  inner  city  youth." 
The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  [ATF]  reports  that  although 
gangs  are  highly  concentrated  in  cities 
such  as  Los  Angeles.  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  Miami,  gang  activity  exists 
now  in  almost  every  State — it  cer- 
tainly exists  in  my  home  State.  Ari- 
zona. 

Capt.  Michael  Frazier  of  the  Phoenix 
Police  Department  said  that  he  ob- 
served significant  gang  activity  in  his 
city  as  early  as  1986.  The  Arizona  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  estimates 
that  there  are  currently  2.100  Bloods 
and  Cripe  gang  and  associate  members 
on  the  streets  of  Arizona.  And  with  the 
gangs,  comes  the  violence.  In  1990,  Tuc- 
son experienced  30  drive-by  shootings, 
resulting  in  6  deaths,  and  Phoenix  ex- 
perienced 120  drive-by  shootings,  re- 
sulting in  14  deaths.  Already,  in  the 
first  10  days  of  1991,  the  Phoenix  Police 
Department  reports  10  gang-related 
homicides.  Arizona's  problem  is  not 
isolated  to  the  Bloods  and  Crips;  His- 
panic gangs,  motorcycle  gangs,  prison 
gangs,  and  organized  crime  groups  are 
all  cashing-in  on  the  outrageous  profits 
of  the  drug  trade 

ATF  classifies  gangs  into  four  basic 
categories:  Outlaw  Motorcycle  Gangs, 
Cripe  and  Bloods,  Jamaican  Posses,  and 
Prison  Gangs.  Gangs  form  for  diverse 
purposes,  ranging  from  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  drug  trafficking  to  basic  sur- 
vival on  the  streets.  A  gang  profile  be- 
yond the  major  categories  is  difficult 
to  describe,  because  gangs  vary  in  so 
many  ways.  Memberships  range  from  4 
to  5  members  to  thousands  of  members; 
gang  members  range  in  age  from  10 
years  old  and  up.  Some  gangs,  such  as 
the  Hell's  Angels,  are  extremely  orga- 
nized, with  a  national  organization  and 
national  leadership,  while  street  gangs, 
such  as  the  Bloods  and  Crips,  are  unso- 
phisticated, with  a  structure  that 
changes  from  day  to  day.  The  leader- 
ship of  these  street  gangs  is  often  de- 
termined by  the  member  with  the  most 
money,  drugs,  or  weapons  at  the  time. 
Many  members  of  gangs  such  as  the 
Jamaican  Posse  are  recent  arrivals 
from  other  countries.  Steve  Valvida. 
director  of  Community  Youth  Gang 
Services  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
that^ 

It  has  a  direct  correlation  with  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  upheaval  In  other  coun- 
tries  A  lot  of  them  come  over  with  a  violent 


history.  The  law  enforcement  here  Is  no 
match  for  what  they  saw  over  there.  Over 
there  the  jxiHce  cut  off  an  arm  or  silt  your 
throat.  Here,  they  put  you  in  jail  and  feed 
you  well 

With  the  vast  differences  among  the 
gangs  themselves,  the  problem  almost 
seems  too  large  to  attack.  Yet  these 
gangs  have  one  glaring  similarity— 
they  are  all  extremely  violent  and  in- 
volved in  drug  trafficking.  Firearms 
are  the  tools  of  gang  members'  trade;  if 
we  act  now  to  keep  guns  out  of  their 
hands,  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
practice  their  trade. 

These  gangs  deal  with  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  cocaine,  mostly  in 
the  deadly  form  of  crack.  They  are 
very  mobile  and  heavily  armed.  An- 
drew Hague  from  the  Dade  County.  FL. 
Attorney's  Office  says  that  it  is  not  un- 
common for  police  to  seize  sophisti- 
cated and  powerful  assault  weapons 
and  other  high-caliber  firearms.  In  her 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  last  year.  Lynn  Richardson, 
a  Harlem  hospital  emergency  room 
physician  said.  "Today,  everybody  has 
a  gun— and  not  the  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials of  the  past.  They  all  have  large 
caliber,  high  velocity,  automatic  and 
semiautomatic  weapons." 

Cocaine  and  crack  are  a  lucrative 
business,  luring  many  youths  and 
adults  into  gangs.  The  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Department  reports  that  drug 
pushers  took  in  an  estimated  $130  bil- 
lion last  year,  and  they  have  knowl- 
edge of  at  lesLSt  four  Los  Angeles  gangs 
whose  cocaine  sales  exceed  $1  million 
per  week.  It  is  a  fast-paced,  frontier 
justice  lifestyle  that  provides  enor- 
mous profits  for  those  who  choose  this 
illegal  path.  What  do  gangs  do  with 
these  enormous  profits?  They  purchase 
firearms. 

Lawrence  Sherman,  director  of  the 
Washington-based  Crime  Control  Insti- 
tute, says  that  the  "crack  trade  placed 
large  amounts  of  cash  into  the  hands  of 
gangs  who  bought  very  expensive 
guns."  Sherman  further  claims  that 
guns,  not  drugs,  are  the  biggest  crime 
problem  today.  "Until  we  get  those 
guns  out  of  circulation,  the  homicide 
rate  is  likely  to  stay  at  this  much 
higher  level  in  big  cities." 

The  media  and  statistics  both  depict 
the  gang  prevalent  neighborhoods  as 
war  zones  housing  only  thugs.  While 
these  areas  are  extremely  volatile,  we 
must  never  forget  that  they  contain 
honest,  law-abiding  citizens  who  are 
not  murderers  or  drug  pushers.  Decent 
people  are  still  in  the  majority,  but  are 
helpless  to  defend  themselves.  Gang 
members  control  vast  resources,  and 
they  have  little  regard  for  human  life. 
They  retaliate  with  gunfire,  and  they 
are  not  concerned  about  the  targets  of 
their  shots.  Sadly,  many  of  their  tar- 
gets are  innocent  people  caught  in  the 
line  of  senseless,  avoidable  gunfire. 

Local  law  enforcement  and  the  com- 
munities infested  with  gangs  are  des- 


perate for  Federal  help.  They  need  Con- 
gress to  act  to  save  their  communities 
and  their  children's  futures.  Com- 
mander William  Both  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Der>artment  told  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  that— 

[Gangs]  have  the  weapons  plus  the  mobil- 
ity. Plus  they  simply  have  little  reverence 
for  human  life,  somebody  else's  life  It's  al- 
most an  animal  kind  of  syndrome  that  pre- 
vails with  the  g-ang  mentaiily 

V'erne  L.  Speirs.  former  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Bulletin 
summed  up  the  helplessness  of  the  situ- 
ation: 

Gangs  hold  many  neifrhborhoods  hostag-e 
Residents  are  fearful  of  leaving  their  homes 
They  are  afraid  to  let  their  children  play  In 
area  parks  that  have  been  taken  over  by 
gangs  for  drug  dealing  Neighborhood  busi- 
nesses suffer  economically  because  reeidente 
are  hesitant  to  leave  their  homes  to  shop 
And  community  services,  such  as  law  en- 
forcement and  courts,  find  themselves  with 
escalating  costs  as  they  struggle  tC'  deal  with 
gangs 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  clearly  see, 
gang  violence  is  an  epidemic.  Local  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  doing  all 
they  can  do,  but  the  simple  fact  is  that 
they  are  out-manned  and  out-gunned. 
The  Gang  Control  Act  of  1991  [GCA] 
combats  the  growing  problem  of  the 
heavily  armed  outlaw,  street,  and  mo- 
torcycle gangs  that  have  spread  across 
this  country  by  enhancing  the  enforce- 
ment power  of  the  lead  Federal  agency 
in  the  antigang  effort^the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  [ATF]. 
The  bill  establishes  a  national  gang 
analysis  center  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  ATF  as  a  national  repository 
for  gang  intelligence  which  in  turn  will 
provide  information  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  public.  Authorities  in 
Los  Angeles  developed  a  similar  data 
base  which  made  tremendous  leaps  in 
the  control  of  gang  violence.  The  gangs 
are  mobile  and  their  networks  often 
span  many  States.  This  national  repos- 
itory will  enable  law  enforcement 
agents  to  track  gang  activity  and  to 
learn  more  about  their  networks  so 
that  they  can  begin  to  predict  their 
movements.  This  is  a  crucial  step  in 
eradicating  these  violent  gangs. 

This  bill  empowers  ATF  with  seizure 
and  forfeiture  authority  of  drugs, 
money,  and  other  property  involved  in 
crimes  relating  to  firearms  and  explo- 
sives. Presently  ATF  agents  are  only 
authorized  to  seize  firearms  and  explo- 
sives. With  this  increased  seizure 
power.  ATF  agents  will  no  longer  have 
to  leave  money  and  drugs  in  the  hands 
of  gangs.  ATF  will  now  be  able  to 
bankrupt  the  gangs. 

The  bill  also  toughens  peimlties  for 
firearms  violations.  It  creates  a  new  of- 
fense punishable  by  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum 5-year  prison  term  for  stealing  a 
firearm  or  explosive  material.  This  leg- 
islation makes  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  transfer  a  firearm  having  "rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe'"  that  it  will 
be  used  to  commit  a  crime  of  violence 
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or  druK  trafflckinK  The  bill  further 
makes  it  unlawful  to  steal  any  firearm 
from  a  licensed  dealer.  These  crucial 
amendments  to  the  P'lrearm  Act  of  the 
Criminal  Code  will  thwart  the  efforts 
of  Kafir's  to  elude  authorities  and  es- 
cape prosecution  for  their  heinous 
crimes  of  terror  and  violence 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  not  end 
the  ganK  problem  m  this  country,  but 
it  is  a  step  in  the  ri»fht  direction.  Our 
city  streets  are  rampant  with  tales  of 
horror  brouKht  about  by  Kani?  violence. 
Local  law  enforcement  agenices  are 
overwhelmed  and  the  communities  are 
helpless,  crying  out  for  help  from 
somewhere  That  somewhere  is  here — 
Federal  .ussistance  from  the  US  Gov- 
ernment Remember  that  gang  violence 
Is  not  isolated,  it  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  exploding.  Rapid  Federal 
assistance  is  crucial  to  combat  gangs 
and  it  can  begin  to>lay  with  the  Gang 
Control  Act  of  1991 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  my  bill  and  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  be  Included  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S   339 

Be  It  enacted  bji  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amertca  tn 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1    SHORT  TTHX. 

ThlB    Act    may    t>e    Llt«d    as    the    ■'Outlaw 
Street  and  Motorcycle  Gang  Control  Act  of 
1991" 
SEC.  %.  FINDINGH  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a I  FiNDiNC.s  -  The  Congreas  finds  thatr- 

(li  outlaw  and  street  motorcycle  gangs 
pose  an  ever-Increasing  threat  of  violent 
crime, 

(2)  such  gangs  are  a  force  that  can  be  con- 
tained only  through  law  enforcement  efforts 
coordinated  at  the  Federal  level;  and 

i3i  such  t{an»{!<  are  a  national  epidemic,  and 
they  must  be  the  subject  of  a  national  strat- 
egy for  Interdiction  and  control. 

(bi  PiRPosE  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to- 

(1)  combat  gang-related  violent  crime 
through  enhanced  penalties  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law  that  control  the  Illegal  use  of 
firearms  and  explosives; 

i2i  expand  seizure  and  forfeiture  authority 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, and 

(3i   authi>rlze    the   establishment   of  a   Na- 
tional Center  for  Outlaw  Street  and   Motor- 
cycle OanK  .^nalv»^s 
TnLE  I— ENHANCED  PENALTIES  FOR  THE 

MISUSE  OF  FIREARMS  AND  EXP1X)SIVES 
SEt       101      POSSESSION    t)F    STOICS    FIKFJVRM.S 
AND  KXPbOSrVES- 

(a)  FiRKAHMS  .Section  922(J)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Co<le.  is  amended  by  inserting 
■possess,  ■  t)efore     conceal  ' 

(b)  KXPU1HIVE.H  Section  M2<h)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Co<le.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"posaess,  ■  iiefore     i  onceal 

SEC.    I«l.    TRANSrER    OT    FIREARM    TO    (OMMIT 
CHIME     or     VIOLENCE     OR     DKL'G 
TRAfnCKIN(i  CRIME 
Section    924(h)    of    title    18,    United    States 
Code.    Is    amended    by    Inserting     "or    having 
reasonable  cause  to  believe"  after  "know- 
ing" 


sEt     loa.  PERIOD  or  uwrrAnoN  roR  \ioi> 

nONS   or   THE    NATIONAI     PIREAKM 
ACT. 

(a)  IN  General  —The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966 
(relating  to  periods  of  limitation  on  criminal 
prosecutions)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "shall 
be  5  years  for  offenses  described  In  section 
5861  (relating  to  firearms  vlolatlonsi  and" 
after  "the  period  of  limitation" 

(b>  Ekkective  Date  -The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  offenses 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SEC  104.  RECEIPT  OF  riREARMS  BY  NGN 
RESIDENTS. 

Section  922(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

<2i  In  paragraph  i8i  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  ".  and",  and 

(3i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(9)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  who  does  not  re- 
side In  any  State  to  receive  a  firearm 
SEC.  100.  THEFT  OP  FIREARM  OR  EXPLOSIVE  MA 
TERIAI. 

(a)  Firearms— Section  924  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed StAtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"(1)  Whoever  steals  a  firearm  that  is  mov- 
ing as.  or  is  a  part  of.  or  that  has  moved  In. 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall  be  fined 
under  this  title  and  Imprisoned  for  not  less 
than  5  years  or  more  than  10  years,  or 
both", 

(b)  Explosives —Section  844  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"(k)  Whoever  steals  explosive  material 
that  is  moving  as.  or  Is  a  part  of,  or  that  has 
moved  in.  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
shall  be  fined  under  this  title  and  Imprisoned 
for  not  less  than  5  years  or  more  than  10 
years,  or  b<^ith    ' 

SSC.  lOO.  POMiK.SMON  ( »t  KIH>1\HM  l>l  H1.N4;  COM 
MISSIO.N  or  A  (  KLME  OK  VIOLCNCE 
OR  l)Hr(.  TRAKKK  KINC  (RIME 

Section  924i'  -f  •:■..■  .n  !:.■.■. 1  .states 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "uses  or  carries  a  firearm" 
and  Inserting  "uses,  carries,  or  possesses  a 
firearm",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "used  or  carried"  and  In- 
serting "used,  carried,  or  possessed" 

SEC  1*7  KIKl'JV^KMS  AND  EXPUWIVES  CONSPIR- 
ACY 

(ai  Firearms  Section  924  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  105.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(j)  Whoever  conspires  to  commit  an  of- 
fense under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  those  prescribed  for 
the  offense  the  commission  of  which  was  the 
object  of  the  conspiracy  " 

(b)  Explosives —Section  844  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
106,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(1»  Whoever  conspires  to  commit  an  of 
fense  under  this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  those  prescribed  for 
the  offense  the  commission  of  which  wa.«  the 
object  of  the  conspirai  y 

sec.  lOfl,  THEFT  OF  FIREARM.S  OR  EXPU>SIVE8 
FROM  UCENSEE. 

la)  FiREARM.s  .Section  924  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  107,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 


"(ki  Whoever  steals*  a  firearm  from  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector  shall  be 
fined  In  accordance  with  this  title,  Imprls 
oned  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both  " 

(bi  Explosives  Section  844  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
207,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(m)    Whoever    steals    explosive    material 
from  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufac 
turer.  licensed  dealer,  or  permittee  shall  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  this  title,  impris- 
oned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both  " 

TITI.E  II— SEIZlTftE  AND  FORFEITLTIE 

SEl      Ml     EXPANDED   AITHORITY   OF   THE   SEC 
RET  AH  V  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

(ai  FIREAK.M.S  AM)  .\MMrN!T!i>N  -.Section 
924(di  of  title  18,  United  Stat>','i  Co.le  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph 

'i4)(A)  Any  property  (other  than  real  prop- 
erty) subject  to  forfeiture  under  section 
511(al  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
US  C  881ia)),  may  be  seized  and  forfeited  in 
connection  with  an  investigation  of  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  all 
provisions  of  section  551  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  shall  apply  to  seizures  and 
forfeitures  under  this  paragraph 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (Ai. 
the  functions  of  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  551  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
with  respect  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
disposition  of  property  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ". 

(b)  EXPLOSIVE  MATERIALS —Section  844(c) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"(c)(li  The  following  shall  be  subject  to 
forfeiture  to  the  United  States  and  their 
former  owner  shall  have  no  property  right  In 
them. 

"(A)  Any  explosive  material  that  Is  in- 
volved, used,  or  Intended  to  be  used  In  con- 
nection with  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  or  a  violation  of  any 
criminal  law  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Any  real  or  peraooal  property  that  is 
Involved,  used,  or  Intended  to  be  used  in  any 
manner  or  part  in  connection  with  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (d),  (e),  (f).  (g).  (h).  or  (1)  of 
this  section  or  of  section  842(h). 

"(C)  Any  real  or  personal  property  that 
constitutes  or  is  derived  from  pr(x:eed9  trace- 
able to  a  violation  of  subsection  (d).  (e).  (f). 
(g).  (h),  or  (I)  of  this  section  or  of  section 
842(h). 

"(2)  No  property  shall  be  forfeited  under 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  of  the  Interest 
of  an  owner  or  llenholder  by  reason  of  a  vio- 
lation committed  without  the  knowledge  of 
that  owner  or  llenholder 

"(31(A)  The  Secretary  may  seize  any  prop- 
erty subject  to  civil  forfeiture  under  this 
subsection— 

"(I)  upon  process  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Supplemental  Rules  for  Certain  Admiralty 
and  Maritime  Claims  by  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  over 
such  property,  or 

'■(11 1  without  such  process  when 

"(I)  the  seizure  is  pursuant  to  a  lawful  ar- 
rest or  search; 

"(II)  the  Secretary  has  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  property  Is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly dangerous  tt)  health  or  safety;  or 

"(III)  the  Secretary  has  protxable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  property  is  subject  to  civil 
forfeiture  under  this  section 

"(B)  Proceedings  under  paragraph  (4)  shall 
be  instituted  promptly  In  the  case  of  a  sei- 
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zure  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)(li)  (tl)  or 
( III  i 

(Ci  The  Government  may  request  the  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  property  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
subsection  In  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
for  the  issuance  of  a  .search  warrant  under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 

"(4i(Ai  Subject  to  sut)para(?Taph  (B),  the 
law  relating  to  the  seizure,  summary  and  ju- 
dicial forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  prop- 
erty for  violation  of  the  customs  laws,  the 
disposition  and  transfer  of  such  property  or 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures, 
and  the  compromise  of  claims  shall  apply  to 
.seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred  or  alleged 
to  have  been  Incurred  under  this  subsection, 
insofar  as  that  law  is  applicable  and  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  subsection 

■  (B'  In  carrying  out  the  law  described  in 
subparagraph  (Ai  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  such  duties  as  are  imposed  on  the 
customs  officer  or  any  other  person  with  re- 
spect t.o  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prop- 
erly under  thai  law  shall  be  performed  with 
respect  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  of  prop- 
erty under  this  subsection  by  such  officers, 
agents,  or  other  persons  as  the  Secretary 
designates  for  that  purpose 

"(5)  Ail  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  prop- 
erty described  in  paragraph  di  shall  vest  In 
the  United  Slates  upon  commission  of  the 
violation  that  gives  rise  to  forfeiture  under 
this  subsection 

"(6)  The  filing  of  an  indictment  alleging  a 
violation  of  subsection  (di,  le),  (O,  (g).  (h),  or 
(1)  of  section  ft42(h),  or  of  State  or  local  law 
that  could  have  been  charged  under  such 
Federal  laws  which  is  also  related  to  a  civil 
forfeiture  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
shall,  upon  motion  of  the  United  States  and 
for  good  cause  shown,  stay  the  civil  forfeit- 
ure proceeding    ' 

TITLE  III— FUNDS  FOR  LTVDERCOVER 
PURCHASES 

SEC.  301.  RECOVERY  AND  REDEPOSIT  OF  CNDER- 
COVER  FL-NDS. 

Section  3302  of  iiile  31.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

"(gi  Moneys  expended  from  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  F'lre- 
arms  for  the  purchase  of  alcohol,  ixjbacco. 
firearms,  and  explosives  for  evidentiary  pur- 
poses and  subsequently  recovered  shall  be  re- 
imbursed to  the  appropriation  current  at  the 
time  (jf  deposit." 

TITLE   rv— NATIONAL  CENTER   FOR  OUT- 
LAW STREET  AND  MOTORCYCLE  GANG 
ANALYSIS 
SEC.  401.  E8TABUSHMENT  OF  CENTER. 

'&\  I.v  Ge.nerai.  -  There  shall  be  established 
in  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms a  National  Center  for  Outlaw  Street 
and  Motorcycle  Gang  Analysis 

(b)  Ft'RPosEs  -The  purposes  of  the  Center 
shall  be — 

(1)  to  identify  the  street  and  motorcycle 
gangs  that  engage  in  drug-related  and  other 
violent  crime  by  — 

(A)  types  of  illegal  activity; 

(B)  methods  of  operation,  and 

(C)  geographic  distribution, 

(2)  to  gather  intelligence  on  illegal  activi- 
ties undertaken  by  violent  street  and  motor- 
cycle gangs  from  law  enforcement  sources; 

(3i  to  increase  public  awareness  of  outlaw 
gang  identification  and  threat  to  the  public 
and  to  solicit  information  and  evidence, 
under  the  assurance  of  confidentiality,  from 
persons  who  possess  information  that  may 
assist  law  enforcement  investigations. 


(4)  to  establish  a  national  hotline  for  the 
public  to  report  unlawful  gang  activity; 

i5)  to  share  intelligence  information  per- 
taining to  illegal  gang  acli\-ity  with  the  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  correction  agencies. 

i6i  to  conduct  seminars  and  conferences  for 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
and  correction  agencies  and  community 
leaders,  to  assist  in  idenlificalion  of  gang  ac- 
tivities and  methods  to  curtail  and  control 
such  activities;  and 

i7i  to  publish  an  annual  report  that  in- 
cludes significant  findings  pertaining  to — 

(A)  gang  identification, 

(B)  incidence  of  gang  use  of  explosive  de- 
vices and  firearms;  and 

(C)  the  results  of  Federal  outlaw  gang 
eradication  efforts. 

(C)     .AfTHOKIZATlON     OF     APFKOPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  402.  ALTHORITY  OF  THE  BCREAC  OF  ALCO- 
HOL. TOBACCO  ANT)  FIREARMS. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  shall  be  responsible  for 
providing— 

(1)  national  oversight  In  the  accumulation 
and  dissemination  of  gang-related  informa- 
tion; and 

(2)  coordination  of  gang-related  investiga- 
tions by  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 

The  Oltlaw  Street  and  Motorcycle  Ga.ng 

CONTROL    ACT    OF    1991     SECTION-BY-SECTION 

Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Findings. 

Sec.  2.  Purpose. 

TITLE  I— enhanced  PENALTIES  FOR  THE  MISUSE 
OF  FIREARMS  AND  EXPLOSIVES 

Sec  101  Possession  of  stolen  firearms  and 
explosives. 

Current  law  makes  it  unlawful  to  ship, 
transport,  or  receive  stolen  firearms,  or  to 
receive,  transport,  ship,  sell,  or  dispose  of 
stolen  explosives.  The  law  does  not  make 
possession  of  a  stolen  weapon  or  explosive  il- 
legal. This  legislation  amends  sections  922ij! 
and  842ihi  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
making  il  unlawful  for  any  person  to  possess 
stolen  firearms  or  explosive  materials  If  they 
know  or  have  reason  to  know  that  the  fire- 
arms or  explosives  were  stolen 

Sec.  102  Transfer  of  a  firearm  to  commit  a 
crime  of  violence  or  a  drug  trafficking  crime. 

This  section  will  amend  section  924(h)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  transfer  a  firearm 
having  "reasonable  cause  to  believe"  that  it 
will  be  used  to  commit  a  crime  of  violence  or 
drug  trafficking  crime  Current  law  provides 
that  the  transferor  must  know  that  the  fire- 
arm will  be  used  to  commit  such  crimes 
This  will  greatly  enhance  law  enforcement 
efforts  to  prevent  gang  members  and  other 
drug  traffickers  from  acquiring  firearms — 
the  tools  of  their  trade 

Sec.  103.  Increase  the  statute  of  limitation 
for  violations  of  the  National  Firearms  Act 

Pre.sently  the  statute  of  limitations  is 
three  years  for  violations  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act  (NFA),  relating  to  machine 
guns,  short-barreled  rifles  and  shotguns,  and 
destructive  devices.  This  legislation  will 
amend  section  6631  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (18  U.S.C  Sec  6531  i  by  increas- 
ing the  statute  of  limitations  from  three 
years  to  five  years  for  violations  of  the  NF.^. 
Section  5861  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  il8  U.S.C.  Sec,  5861 1  This  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
violations  of  the  Gun  Control  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, 18  use.  Chapter  44 


Sec  104.  Receipt  of  firearms  by  non- 
residents 

This  section  addresses  the  law  enforcement 
problem,  posed  by  aliens  legally  m  the  United 
States,  but  not  residing  in  any  State,  who 
acquire  firearms  from  Federal  firearms  li- 
censees by  utilizing  an  intermediary  Having 
acquired  firearms  in  this  country,  sucb 
aliens  often  sm.uggie  the  weapons  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  generally  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  transfer  a  firearm  to  any  other  person 
who  does  not  reside  in  the  State  in  which  the 
transferor  resides  However,  the  alien's  re- 
ceipt of  a  firearm  from  a  licensee  or  through 
an  intermediary  does  not  violate  any  specific 
portion  of  the  Act  This  legislation  amiends 
Section  922(a)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
making  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  other 
than  a  licensed  importer,  m.anufacturer.  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  who  does 
not  reside  in  any  State,  to  purchase  or  other- 
wise receive  firearms 

The  section  would  not  prohibit  an  alien 
lawfully  conducting  a  firearms  business  in 
the  United  States  from  ."^ceiving  firearms  in 
the  conduct  of  such  business  Moreover,  the 
amendment  does  not  affect  those  aliens  who 
legally  import  or  bring  fireanns  into  the 
United  States  for  legitimate  purposes  and 
would  not  preclude  the  lawful  acquisition  of 
firearms  by  aliens  who  have  established  resi- 
dency m  a  State. 

Sec    105  Theft  of  firearm.s  or  explosives 

This  section  further  amends  sections  844 
and  924  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  by 
creating  new  offenses  punishable  by  a  man- 
datory minimum  five  year  prison  term,  for 
stealing  a  firearm  or  explosive  materials. 
Currently,  sections  842ih.  and  922  'i  and  0) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  punish  the 
transportation,  receipt  or  disposition  of  fire- 
arms or  explosive  materials  known  to  have 
been  stolen  There  is  however,  no  offense  spe 
cifically  directed  at  the  theft  of  firearms  or 
explosives 

Sec.  106.  Possession  of  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  drug 
trafficking  crime. 

This  section  is  designed  to  broaden  the 
prohibition  in  section  924(c '  of  title  18,  Unit^ 
ed  Slates  Code,  to  reach  persons  who  have  a 
firearm  available  during  the  commission  of 
certain  crimes  even  if  the  Tirearm  is  not  car- 
ried or  used  Currently,  section  924ici  pun- 
ishes by  a  mandatory  five-year  prison  term 
the  carrying  or  use  of  a  firearm  during  and 
in  the  relation  to  the  comm.issior:  of  a  drug 
or  violent  felony.  The  proposed  amendment 
is  designed  to  cover  any  circumstance  in 
which,  for  exam.ple.  a  drug  trafficker  has 
available  a  .'"irearm  during  and  in  relation  to 
his  illegal  drug  activities.  As  under  the  ex- 
isting provision,  the  Govern.ment  wili  still  be 
required  to  establish  a  relationship  between 
the  drug  or  violent  offense  and  the  defend- 
ant's possession  of  the  firearm  'for  example, 
it  would  not  include  a  gun  kept  exclusively 
in  a  club  locker  and  used  only  for  sporting 
purposes  at  the  club),  but  the  relationship  or 
connection  may  be  more  attenuated  than 
under  current  law  and  may  apply  to  a  fire- 
arm that  is  possessed  by  the  defendant  for 
potential  employment  in  his  illegal  activi- 
ties, even  though  it  is  not  physically  on  his 
person  or  within  reach  and  even  though  it  is 
not  proved  to  have  been  used  or  planned  to 
be  used  during  the  offense. 

Sec  107  Firearms  and  explosives  conspir- 
acy 

This  section  would  add  sections  844(1)  and 
924(j)  to  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  penally  for  conspiring  to  vio- 
late the  Federal  fireanns  or  explosives  laws 
would   be   the   same   as   the   substantive   of- 
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fense.  These  amendments  are  similar  to  21 
use.  Section  846  relating  to  conspiracies  to 
violate  the  Federal  drug  laws. 

Sec.  108.  Theft  of  firearms  or  explosives 
from  licensee. 

This  section  also  amends  sections  924  and 
844  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  by  addlnir 
that  whoever  steals  any  firearm  from  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector,  or  any 
explosive  materials  from  a  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  fined  or  both. 

TITLE  II— SEIZURE  AND  FORFEITURE 

Sec.  201    Amendments  to  expand  ATF  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  authority. 
This  section  amends  section  924(di  of  title 


street  and  motorcycle  gangs  to  assist  State 
and  local,  and  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
and  corrections  agencies  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  outlaw  gangs.  It  Is  also  the  purpose 
of  this  Center  to  conduct  a  public  awareness 
program  to  educate  the  public  regarding 
gang  identification  and  Illegal  activity  so 
that  the  public  can  In  turn  report  suspicious 
gang  activities  to  the  Center.  Moreover,  the 
Center  will  be  responsible  for  publishing  an 
annual  report  regarding  gangs'  use  of  explo- 
sive devices  and  firearms. 

Sec.  402  Authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms 

This  section  directs  that  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms will  have  the  lead  role  over  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  gang-related  Intel- 
ligence and  t)e  responsible  for  the  overall  co- 


18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  give  the  Bureau  of  ordination  of  Federal  Investigations  of  out- 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (ATI-)  the  i^^,  g^reet  and  motorcycle  gangs  • 
authority  to  seize  and  forfeit  property  lex  ^...,.™^  ..  ,-.  <^  »  t  -in- 
cept real  property )  in  connection  with  ATF's  •  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
enforcement  of  section  924(c)  of  title  18.  today  to  cosponsor  the  Outlaw  Street 
United  SUtes  Code  Section  924(c)  provides  and  Motorcycle  Gang  Control  Act  and  I 
for  mandatory  penalties  for  the  use  or  carry-  commend    Senator    DeConcini    for    his 


ing  of  a  firearm  during  and  In  relation  to  a 
drug  trafficking  crime  ATFs  existing  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  authority  under  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  is  limited  to  firearms  and 
ammunition.  This  legislation  would  allow 
ATF  to  seize  and  forfeit  drugs,  money,  and 
other  property  Involved  In  the  underlying 
drug  trafficking  crime  Currently.  ATF  must 
either  turn  the  property  over  to  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  iDEA)  or  allow 


leadership  in  developing  this  important 
legislation. 

The  continuing  rise  of  gang  and  out- 
law violence  is  intolerable.  The  head- 
lines enumerating  the  random  and 
senseless  killings  resulting  from  gang 
violence  have  become  all  too  familiar, 
all  to  frequent 

The  victims  of  these  heavily  armed     ,..„„^  .„.    ,   _. 

State  or   local   a«encles   to  dispose  of  the     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  means  limited  to     cities  relative   to  firearms  and   explo 
property.  Requiring  DEA  to  process  forfeit-     ^^^^   members  and   drug   dealers^lhe     gjve    transfers    if   there    is    reasonable 

violence  is  not  limited  to  gang  terri-     cause  to  believe  that  the  firearmmate- 


Flrearms.  This  will  provide  for  a  much 
needed  national  repository  for  the  de- 
velopment and  dissemination  of  gang 
related  intelligence  information  to  the 
law  enforcement  community 

Second,  the  law  enforcement  commu- 
nity has  increasingly  witnessed  the 
value  of  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
contraband,  money,  and  the  fruits  of 
criminal  enterprise.  This  financial  and 
personal  property  loss  has  become  an 
effective  compliment  to  prison  terms 
and  fines  which  are  dispensed  to  con- 
victed criminals  by  the  courts.  This  act 
will  empower  Federal  law  enforcement 
with  strong  and  effective  seizure  and 
forefeiture  authority  so  that  criminals 
will  not  benefit  from  the  fruits  of  their 
crimes  at  anytime  during  or  after  a 
prison  sentence  or  probation 

Third,  the  necessity  of  possessing  a 
firearm  as  seen  by  these  outlaws  has 
resulted  in  the  increase  of  other  crimi- 
nal activity— the  theft  of  firearms  and 
explosives  by  means  of  burglaries  and 
robberies.  This  act  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  offense  for  the  theft  of  fire- 
arms and  explosives  and  a  mandatory 
5-year  prison  term  for  a  conviction  of 
this  offense. 

Fourth,  additional  provisions  are 
made  for  violations  and  increased  pen- 


property.  Requiring 

ures  resulting  from  ATF  Investigations  re- 
sults in  an  administrative  burden  on  DEA. 
Turning  property  over  to  State  or  local 
agencies  means  that  the  proceeds  resulting 
from  the  disposition  of  the  property  are  lost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Both  of  these  al- 
ternatives could  be  avoided  If  ATFs  author- 
ity to  seize  and  forfeit  property  Involved  in 
drug  trafficking  crimes  Is  extended  as  pro- 
posed In  the  attached  amendments 

This  section  would  extend  ATFs  seizure 
and  forfeiture  authority  to  provide  for  the 
efficient  forfeiture  of  property  In  connection 


tory. 

The  victim  is  often  the  innocent  by- 
stander—too often  the  innocent  child, 
the  war  zone  has  moved  from  gang  turf 
to  the  front  porch  of  the  family  home 
and  the  playground  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  death  of  an  innocent  child  is 
clearly  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  vio- 
lence, but  let  us  not  be  blind  to  the 


with  ATFs  enforcement  of  section  924(c)  of     psychological  cost  of  a  parent  sending 

a  child  to  school  in  a  bulletproof  vest; 
the  elderly— locked  in  their  homes— 
prisoners  of  fear,  the  locks,  alarms,  at- 
tack   dogs,    and    mace    canisters    that 


title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  to  Insure 
that  ATF  will  recover  certain  resources  ex- 
pended In  their  Investigations. 

rm-E  III  — FUNDS  FOR  UNDERCOVER  PURCHASES 

Sec.  301.  Recovery  and  Redeposlt  of  Under- 
cover Funds 

This  section  amends  section  3302  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  allow  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (ATF)  to  re- 
deposit  money  used  to  purchase  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, firearms  and  explosives  for  evi- 
dentiary purposes  and  subsequently  recov- 
ered Into  Its  current  appropriation  rather 
than  Into  the  General  fund.  This  amendment 
is  similar  to  provisions  in  section  3056(a)  of 
title  18.  United  Sutes  Code,  and  section 
886(b)  of  title  21.  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
enable  the  Secret  Service  to  reimburse  their 
current  appropriation  with  money  they  ex- 
pended for  purchase  of  counterfeits  and  con- 
trolled subsunces  and  subsequently  recov- 
ered. 

TrrUE  IV— NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  OUTLAW 
STREET  AND  MOTORCYCLE  GANG  ANALYSIS 

Sec.  401    Esubllshment  of  Center. 

mis  section  authorizes  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations for  the  esubllshment  of  a  Na- 
tional Gang  Analysis  Center  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  The 
purpose  of  this  Center  Is  to  esUbllsh  a  na 
tlonal  repository  of  Information  on  outlaw 


rial  will  be  used  to  commit  a  crime  or 
traffic  in  illegal  drugs.  This  is  a  good 
beginning  in  the  ever  increasing  need 
to  severely  punish  those  who  choose  to 
use  firearms  during  the  commission  of 
a  crime. 

This  act  provides  a  specific  strategy 
for  a  specific  problem;  creates  new  of- 
fenses to  deter  a  new  trend  in  criminal 
activity;  strengthens  penalties  for 
those  who  intend  violence;  and  seizure 
and  forefeiture  to  ensue  that  criminals 
do  not  benefit  in  any  way  through 
criminal  activity. 

The  escalating  growth  of  gang.s  and 


have  become  household  necessities  in     gang   violence  demand   immediate   at- 


the  minds  of  the  public.  I  fear  the  day 
that  we  accept  these  conditions  as  a 
routine  part  of  everyday  life.  The  loss 
of  personal  freedom  to  live  in  our 
homes,  schools,  and  neighborhoods  is 
unacceptable. 

Gangs  have  t>ecome  increasingly 
more  dangerous  to  the  public  as  evi- 
denced by  substantial  increases  in 
their  commission  of  arsons,  gun  related 
crimes,  and  the  use  of  explosive  de- 
vices. These  methods  of  violence  facili- 
tate their  drug  trafficking  and  gun 
trading  activities. 

For  these  reasons  I  strongly  support 
the  Outlaw  Street  and  Motorcycle 
Gang  Control  Act.  This  act  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  this  growing  problem  in 
the  following  ways: 

First,  outlaw  gangs  are  a  national 
problem  requiring  a  national  strategy. 
This  act  esUblishes  a  national  gang 
analysis  center  under  the  control  of 
the    Bureau    of   Alcohol.   Tobacco    and 


tention  and  strong  measures.  The  bat- 
tle against  street  violence  requires  ex- 
traordinary efforts  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  Those  efforts  require 
and  deserve  our  support. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Outlaw  Street  and  Motor- 
cycle Gang  Control  Act.  This  bill  is 
strong,  this  bill  is  fair,  this  bill  is  time- 
ly, and  this  bill  is  necessary  if  we  are 
truly  committed  to  ending  the  national 
epidemic  of  gang  and  drug  related  vio- 
lence.• 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
.Jeffords.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  BRADLEY,  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Brva.m,  Mr  Bumi'- 
ERS.  Mr  Burns.  Mr  Chakek, 
Mr  COATS.  Mr  Cck'HRAn.  Mr 
Cohen.  Mr,  Conrad.  Mr,  Craig. 
Mr,  Cranston.  Mr  Danforth. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr,  Dodd.  Mr, 
Dole.      Mr,       Domenici.      Mr, 
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DURENBFJIGER.     Mr,     FORD,     Mr, 

G«RE,  Mr  Gorton.  Mr  Gra- 
ham. Mr  ^L^TCH.  Mr,  Hatfield. 
.Mr.  Heklin,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mrs.  Kassebal'm.  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  Laitenberg.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr,  Likhehman.  Mr  Lott.  Mr, 
Mack.  Mr  Metzenbaum.  Ms 
MIKULSKI.  Mr  Mo^-NIHAN.  Mr. 
Mtrkowski.  Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr 
NUNN.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  S.\nford.  Mr 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr 
Simpson.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lop): 
S.J.  Res.  58.  .Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  4,  1991.  as  •Vermont  Bi- 
centennial Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

VEH-MONT  BICKNTENMAL  DAV 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  .Mr.  President, 
though  the  Mozart  bu.entennial  may 
have  received  somewhat  more  atten- 
tion to  date,  today  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator LEAHY',  and  I  are  going  to  fix  that, 
by  introducing  legislation  to  mark  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Vermont's  entry 
into  the  United  States  On  March  4, 
1791.  Vermont  became  the  14th  State. 
the  first  to  join  the  Original  Thirteen 

That  day  also  represents  the  end  of 
another  period  in  Vermont  history — its 
14-year  span  as  an  Independent  repub- 
lic. It  is  a  too-httle-known  fact  that 
Vermont  was  the  first  republic  to  join 
the  Union 

I'm  afraid  our  State  is  not  large  in 
land  or  bluster.  So  I  am  very  pleased 
that  so  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
seen  fit  to  honor  Vermont  as  we  ap- 
proach its  bicentennial. 

Our  State  motta  Freedom  and 
Unity— is  a  fitting  one.  The  Freedom.  I 
suppose,  came  first  Hardy  souls  from 
New  York.  Connecticut,  and  Massachu- 
setts traveled  north  into  the  wilderness 
to  carve  out  settlements  in  what  is 
now  Vermont— a  process  that  contin- 
ues today.  By  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1776.  they  had  settled  towns  as  far 
north  as  Peacham.  in  what  is  now 
nobly  called  the  Northeast  Kingdom 

But  it  was  far  from  easy,  physically 
or  fwlitically.  Many  of  the  towns  in 
southern  Vermont  were  part  of  the  so- 
called  New  Hampshire  grants,  land 
deeded  to  settlers  by  New  Hampshire 
Yet  the  rapacious  crown  government  of 
New  York  claimed  the  same  land 
Sadly,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were 
formed  not  to  fight  the  British 
Regulars,  but  the  New  York  revenuers 

Vermonters  tried  in  vain  to  join  the 
Union,  but  were  thwarted  b.y  New 
York.  WTiile  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  New  York's  present  delegation,  no 
true  V'ermonter  can  feel  the  same  to- 
ward this  delegation's  ancestors 

Frustrated  but  not  daunted,  in  Janu- 
ary 1777.  Vermonters  assembled  and  de- 
clared  themselves   an   independent   re- 


public. And  notwithstanding  their 
snub,  agreed  to  do  their  part  in  expel- 
ling the  British. 

In  this  war  and  every  war.  Ver- 
monters did  more  than  their  share — 
lending  critical  support  at  the  Battles 
of  Bennington.  Hubbardton.  Ticon- 
deroga.  and  elsewhere. 

Vermont's  first  constitution,  written 
m  1777.  10  years  before  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, is  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment. It  was  the  first  to  adopt  univer- 
sal male  suffrage  and  to  forbid  slavery. 

The  State  seal,  designed  a  year  later, 
includes  a  central  pine,  which  was 
carefully  drawn  to  include  14  branches. 
Even  as  it  remained  a  republic.  Ver- 
mont hoped  to  become  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  it  re- 
newed its  efforts.  Finally,  in  1791.  so 
strong  was  its  desire  to  join  the  Union 
that  it  agreed  to  pay  the  blackmail  de- 
manded of  it  by  New  York  On  March  4. 
1791.  it  became  the  14th  Stale  to  join 
the  Union. 

Its  history  as  a  State  is  a  colorful 
and  proud  one.  too  much  to  chronicle 
at  this  point.  But  I  would  mention  just 
one  event  that  was  critical  to  the  early 
course  of  American  history.  .A.nd  this  is 
a  little-known  fact  But  if  Vermont  has 
not  joined  the  Union.  Thomas  Jefferson 
would  not  have  been  President. 

Those  of  you  who  supported  the  oppo- 
nent may  not  be  as  excited  about  that 
as  I  am  But  let  me  give  you  a  little  in- 
formation about  Matthew  Lyon.  We 
hear  about  him  still  in  modern  day. 
.Matthew  Lyon  has  two  sides  to  his 
character — one  not  so  good.  For  in- 
stance, he  is  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  be  reprimanded;  the  first  one 
to  have  a  fistfight  on  the  floor  The 
good  side:  he  had  a  strong  character 
and  was  jailed  because  he  violated  the 
.■\lien  and  Sedition  Acts,  and  why  that 
becomes  significant  is  the  fact  that 
was  right  during  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion and  then  it  was  tied  and  it  had  to 
go  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
lo  and  behold.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
short  by  one  vote.  So  the  Senator  lYom 
Virginia.  Senator  Randolph,  hopped  on 
his  horse,  and  rode  to  Vermont  with  a 
bag  of  gold  and  bailed  out  Matthew 
Lyon  who  then  transversed  all  the  way 
to  Washington  with  him  and  cast  the 
deciding  vote  for  the  election  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson.  I  want  when  you  think  of 
Vermont  think  in  the  best  of  terms 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  would  not  have 
been  President  were  it  not  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  for  their  support. 
And  I  want  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  people  of  Vermont  on  their 
upcoming  birthciay. 

Mr.  LEAffi'.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  elo- 
quent statement,  and  I  note  that  Sen- 
ator Jeffords  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  subject. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  I  are 
very    proud    native    Vermonters.    and 


proudly  to  commemorate  the  bicenten- 
nial anniversary  of  Vermont's  state- 
hood. We  come  from  two  ends  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  grew  up  in  different 
communities,  and  proudly  represent,  I 
believe,  what  is  so  typical  of  Ver- 
monters. No  matter  what  your  party, 
no  matter  where  you  come  from,  no 
matter  what  your  political  affiliation, 
we  all  have  a  deep  love  for  our  special 
State.  There  is  good  reason 

Two  hundred  years  ago  next  month,  a 
small,  stubborn  14-year-old  republic 
hoisted  the  Federal  flag  over  its  small 
towns  for  the  first  time. 

Among  the  ranks  of  real  Vermonters. 
the  merit  of  our  entry  into  the  union  is 
still  debated. 

But  I  submit  that  no  State  has  been 
more  patriotic  in  its  service  to  this 
country  than  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Now,  every  member  of  this  Senate 
would  easily  stand  up  at  any  time  and 
espouse  the  unique  qualities  of  his  or 
her  home  State 

I  am  no  different.  Because  Ver- 
monters are  miOre  unique. 

Our  Vermont  forebears  took  intense 
pride  in  the  State  because  it  was  so  dif- 
ficult to  settle,  and  because  they  were 
drawn  by  its  beauty. 

On  its  rolling  hills  were  tall  stands  of 
aged  pine.  To  the  east,  early  settlers 
followed  the  Connecticut  River  north 
into  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  as  Ver- 
mont was  known  for  a  time  To  the 
west,  the  giant  expanse  of  Lake  Cham- 
plam  had  been  discovered  m  1609  and 
used  for  transportation  by  Iroquois. 
.■Mgonqum,  and  other  Native  Ameri- 
cans. 

From  my  own  home  m  Vermont.  I 
can  look  across  the  fields  and  the 
woods  and  down  the  valleys  and  the 
mountains,  and  I  can  stand  on  the 
front  stejjs  of  my  own  home  and  see  ev- 
erything that  is  so  beautiful  about  Ver- 
mont: Its  ruggedness,  but  also  its  calm- 
ness It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  very 
special  State 

Our  early  settlers— mostly  individ- 
uals abandoning  the  comfortable  towns 
of  southern  New  England— were  eager 
and  ambitious  They  found  happiness 
working  this  untamed  land  for  a  living. 

This  rugged  land  taught  its  people 
democracy.  By  hard  labor,  by  flood, 
freezing  and  famine,  by  enemies  within 
and  outside  its  borders,  historians  re- 
mark that  Vermonters  established  an 
almost  castless  society  based  on  these 
rigors  they  commonly  endured 

They  called  this  implicit  bond  neigh- 
borliness.  It  was  born  of  a  time  when 
the  community  was  the  only  insurance 
of  survival.  In  rural  Vermont  it  re- 
mains so  today 

Our  sense  of  equality  is  the  founda- 
tion of  this  neighborliness.  Vermont 
clings  to  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
his  opinion  or  her  voice,  and  con- 
stantly demands  its  Government  to 
protect  both  the  right  to  speak  one's 
mind,  and  to  assure  equality  of  all  peo- 
ple. 
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I  know  my  i.lisiin(?uishecl  colleague 
from  Vermont  and  I  understand  that. 
Because  there  is  not  one  single  Ver- 
monter— whether  they  agree  with  us  or 
disagree  with  us^who  is  going  to  hesi- 
tate for  one  moment  to  come  up  to  us 
on  the  streets  in  Vermont,  call  us  at 
home,  come  to  our  office,  and  let  us 
know  their  opinion. 

Our  beginnings  were  colored  by  a 
rebel  crowd  of  young  men  eager  to 
make  Vermont  free  from  the  British, 
then  from  other  States  with  conflicting 
claims  on  our  land.  The  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  led  by  Ethan  Allen,  are  a 
legend  as  real  to  us  today  as  they  were 
to  Vermont  settlers  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Allen  and  his  men.  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  settlers  who  had  claims  on 
the  Vermont  land,  forged  for  the  State 
its  unique  identity  of  resilience,  inde- 
pendence, and  fierce  devotion  to  the 
land. 

After  100  years  of  settlement,  14  as  an 
Independent  republic,  Vermont  entered 
the  Union  at  the  same  lime  as  Ken- 
tucky—a slave  and  free  States  in  the 
new  Nation.  We  had  tempered  our  radi- 
cal, cause-driven  ways,  and  opted  to 
settled  down  in  the  new  Union. 

Not  ironically.  Vermont  became 
known  as  one  of  the  most  vocally  abo- 
litionist States  in  the  Union  before  and 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Our  16  regiments  dispatched  to  the 
Union  army  represented  the  highest 
number  of  troops  per  capita  than  any 
other  State. 

We  fought  bravely,  and  our  presence 
was  crucial  at  a  turning  point  in  the 
war.  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 

We  Vermonters  take  pride  In  the  ac- 
complishments of  our  famous  citizens. 
The  eloquent  Stephen  Douglas,  the  in- 
ventor Thomas  Davenport.  President 
Calvin  Coolidge.  and  one  of  our  favor- 
ite famous  sons,  Warren  R  Austin,  the 
first  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations.  Of  course.  Ethan  Allen  re- 
mains one  of  our  favorites. 

That  is  because  there  remains  in  all 
Vermonters  a  piece  of  the  old  Repub- 
lic—a  time  when  we  were  our  own  peo- 
ple, unburdened  by  the  rules  of  larger 
neighbors,  free  to  make  our  own. 

In  fact,  last  year  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  debates  held  around  the  State  on 
the  issue  of  seccession  They  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "mock  debates,"  but  in 
name  only  They  were  well  attended, 
with  eloquent  speech  making  about 
why  we  could  be  our  own  republic 
again. 

But  in  the  end  what  came  through 
was  our  dedication  to  this  Nation,  a 
dedication  that  cannot  be  questioned; 
nor  will  it  ever  change  Our  bicenten- 
nial anniversary  of  entrance  to  this 
Nation  will  be  celebrated  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  State. 

So.  Mr  President,  1  want  to  thank 
you  for  indulging  me  with  a  few  min- 
utes of  praise  for  my  beloved  State.  Let 
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me   just   conclude 
birthday,  Vermont." 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
joint  resolution  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mr.  Jeffords  and  others. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  colleagues  from  the 
State  of  Vermont  on  the  historic  occa- 
sion which  they  are  observing  and  also 
the  great  contributions  which  the  peo- 
ple of  their  State  made  to  this  Nation 
and  our  national  heritage  over  the 
years. 


By    Mr.    SPECTER   (for   himself. 
Mr.      Lautenberg.      and      Mr. 
HEINZ): 
S.J.    Res.    59.    Joint    resolution    des- 
ignating   March    25.    1991,    as     'Greek 
Independence  Day:   A  National   Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American  De- 
mocracy": to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.    . 

GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Lautenberg  and  my- 
self. I  file  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  designate  March  25.  1991.  as 
"Greek  Independence  Day:  A  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican Democracy."  Senator  LAUTENBERG 
and  I  are  cosponsoring  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  join  in  that  request. 
Mr   President. 

The  resolution  provides  that,  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  March  25.  1991.  be  des- 
ignated as  Greek  Independence  Day 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  res- 
olution be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  J  Res  58 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy.  In  which  the  supreme 
power  to  govern  was  vested  In  the  people: 

Whereas  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  drew  heavily  upon  the 
political  and  philosophical  experience  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  forming  our  representative 
democracy. 

Whereas  March  25.  1991,  marks  the  170th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  freed  the  Greek  people  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire, 

Whereas  these  and  other  ideals  have  forged 
a  close  bond  between  our  two  nations  and 
their  peoples:  and 

Whereas  It  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate with  the  Greek  people,  and  to  reaffirm 
the  democratic  principles  from  which  our 
two  great  nations  sprang:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  ^v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  25.  1991.  Is 
designated  as    'Greek   Independence  Day:   A 


National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy."  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  to  ob- 
serve the  designated  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Mr  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  the  original  co- 
sponsor  of  a  resolution  to  designate 
March  25.  1991.  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy."  The 
resolution  also  asks  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  designated  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

This  resolution  is  identical  to  one 
that  Senator  SPEtTER  and  I  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress  That  resolution 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate 

March  25.  1991.  marks  the  170th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  freed  the  Greek  people  from 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  celebrate  this  day  together  with 
Greece  in  order  to  reaffirm  the  com- 
mon democratic  heritage  of  Americans 
and  Greeks 

The  ancient  Greeks  forged  the  very 
notion  of  democracy,  placing  the  ulti- 
mate power  to  govern  in  the  people.  As 
Aristotle  said: 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  democracy, 
they  will  best  be  attained  when  all  persons 
alike  share  In  the  government  to  the  utmost 
Because  the  concept  of  democracy 
was  born  in  the  age  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  all  Americans,  whether  or  not 
of  Greek  ancestry,  are  kinsmen  of  a 
kind  to  the  ancient  Greeks  America's 
Founding  Fathers  drew  heavily  upon 
the  political  and  philosophical  experi- 
ence of  ancient  Greece  in  forming  our 
Government.  For  that  contribution 
alone,  we  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  the 
Greeks. 

The  common  heritage  which  we  share 
has  forged  a  close  bond  between  Greece 
and  the  United  States  and  between  our 
peoples.  And  it  is  reflected  in  the  nu- 
merous contributions  made  by  present 
day  Greek-Americans  in  New  Jersey 
and  across  the  country  to  our  Amer- 
ican culture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  as  a  tribute  to  these  con- 
tributions, past  and  present,  which 
have  greatly  enriched  American  life.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOKS 
s.  10 
,At  the  request  of  Mr  DOLE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Packwood]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  10.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  phase 
out  the  earnings  test  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod for  individuals  who  have  attained 
retirement  age.  and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.   11 

,^t  the  request  of  Mr.  MciTvlHAN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr  Helms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  11.  a  bill  to  cut  Social  Se- 
curity contribution  rates  and  return 
Social  Security  to  pay-as-you-go  fi- 
nancing, and  for  other  purposes. 

s    X 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SVMMS,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Breaux].  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were 
added  as  tosponsors  of  S.  50,  a  bill  to 
ensure  that  agencies  establish  the  ap- 
propriate procedures  for  assessing 
whether  or  not  regulation  may  result 
in  the  taking  of  private  property,  so  as 
to  avoid  such  where  possible, 

S.  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S  113,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  Stales  Code,  to  increase  the 
term  of  imprisonment  for  offenses  in- 
volving driving  while  intoxicated  when 
a  minor  is  present  in  the  vehicle, 

S    113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  .McCONNELL. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr  Thurmond]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  143.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  reduce  special  interest  influence 
on  elections,  to  increase  competition 
in  politics,  to  reduce  campaign  costs. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

.S     IM 

At  the  request  of  Mr  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr  WiKTH)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S  160.  a  bill  to  extend  the  period  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  indi- 
viduals involuntarily  separated  from 
the  Armed  Forces. 

8.  199 

At  the  request  of  Mr  GLENN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  199,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude from  income  the  compensation 
received  for  active  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  I'niled 
States  in  a  dangerous  foreign  area 

S    203 

.M  the  request  of  Mr  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  203.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
periods  of  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  in  con- 
nection with  Operation  Desert  Shield 
to  be  disregarded  in  determining  the 
time  for  performing  certain  acts  re- 
quired by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

S    2W 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr    Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  204.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
certain  recalled  retired  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  serve  in  the  highest 
grade  previously  held  while  on  active 
duty. 

S    206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Laitenberg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S  205.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
equalize  the  treatment  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  former  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  eligibility 
for  payment  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  Federal  service. 

S    221 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  221.  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  authorize 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
outside  the  United  States  under  ardu- 
ous conditions  pursuant  to  an  assign- 
ment or  duly  detail  as  a  part  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  to  participate  m  a 
savings  program  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  for  permanent 
duly  outside  the  United  Stales. 

S.  276 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr  Bau- 
CUS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  275. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  tariff  preference  regime  af- 
fecting certain  articles  from  Andean 
countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S    284 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kola  [Mr.  Conrad]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  284,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with 
respect  to  the  lax  treatment  of  pay- 
ments under  life  insurance  contracts 
for  terminally  ill  individuals. 

S.  288 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DlXON.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr 
Packwood]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  288,  a  bill  to  establish  a  series  of 
eight  Presidential  primaries  at  which 
the  public  may  express  its  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  an  individual  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  18 

.^t  the  request  of  Mr  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  18.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  a  Federal 
balanced  budget, 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLITION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 


Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouy'E],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Kasten]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  36,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  months  of  November  1991 
and  1992.  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Dis- 
ease Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESCIL'^TION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr  DeConcinl  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODD].  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  BRADLEY],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr,  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr,  Domenici],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollengs].  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr  Lnou^'E].  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg].  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr,  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr,  PRYOR].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr  Reid].  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr,  Warner]. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Kas- 
ten]. the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr, 
Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  AKAKA],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leah^'].  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr  HEFLIN], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr 
DASCHLE],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Grah.\m],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr,  Gore]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
months  of  April  1991  and  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month." 

SENATE  RESOLITION  ]■; 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
Mack]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  17.  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  m  support 
of  "Operation  Homefront. " 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 8— DEMANDING  RED  CROSS 
ACCESS  TO  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
IN  IRAQ 


Mr.  MITCHELL 
Dole,  Mr.  Pry'dr, 
Pell,  Mr.  Domenici 
gle.  Mr.  Warner, 
Lugar,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  D'Amato 


(for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr  McCain.  Mr. 
Mr  Robe.  Mr  RiE- 
Mr  GraH-'lM.  Mr 
MURKOWSKI, 

and  Ms   Mi- 


KULSKii  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution:  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S  Con.  Res  8 
Whereas  U.S.  and  other  United  Nations 
member  armed  forces  are  engaged  m  armed 
conflict  with  the  Government  of  Iraq  pursu- 
ant to  UniLed  Nations  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 678; 
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Whereas  the  Convention  Relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  resolution  as  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention)  requires  that  a  govern- 
ment holdlnfr  prisoners  of  war  grant  rep- 
resentatives of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  free  access  to  all  prisoners 
of  war. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  has  vio- 
lated the  Third  Geneva  Convention  by  not 
authorizing  requests  from  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  visit  and 
Interview  American  and  other  prisoners  of 
war. 

Whereas  the  Third  Geneva  Convention  re- 
quires the  humane  treatment  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  and  provides  that  no  prisoner  of  war 
may  be  held  In  areas  that  expose  him  to  the 
fire  of  the  combat  zone, 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Iraq  hais 
threatened  to  place  POWs  in  danger,  and 
whereas  it  has  been  reported  that  American 
and  other  prisoners  of  war  have  been  injured 
or  killed  while  being  held  by  the  Government 
of  Iraq  as  "human  shields"  at  likely  military 
tarsrets  of  coalition  forces; 

Whereas  such  cruel  and  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  Is  a  violation  of  the 
Third  Geneva  Convention  Now,  therefore,  t)e 
it 

Resolved  6v  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  that— 

The  United  States  demands  that  Iraq  per- 
mit the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  visit  all  American  and  other  pris- 
oners of  war  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Third  Geneva  Convention 

The  United  States  condemns  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq  for  brutal  mistreatment  of 
American  and  other  prisoners  of  war.  for  de- 
liberately placing  their  lives  in  danger,  and 
for  other  violations  of  the  Third  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 9^  RELATFVR  TO  PEACE  IN 
ANGOLA 

Mr  riECONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Graham,  ami  Mr  SHELBY)  submitted 
the  followlnjf  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreig^n  Relations; 

S  Con  Res  9 

Whereas  talks  to  determine  the  future  of 
Angola  were  held  In  the  city  of  Washington. 
D  C  on  December  13,  1990.  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Portugal,  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola,  and  the  Union 
for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola 
(UNITA), 

Whereas  a  fundamental  foreign  policy  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  to  promote 
peace,  freedom,  and  democracy  throughout 
the  world,  and 

Whereas  these  talks  have  enhanced  the 
prospects  for  an  end  to  the  tragic  conflict  in 
Angola  with  agreement  among  the  aforemen- 
tioned parties  of  the  following  principles 

Angola  will  be  a  multi-party,  democratic 
nation. 

An  International  monlUirlng  group  ap- 
proved by  the  parties  In  the  current  conflict 
should  guarantee  a  ceasefire. 

Free  and  fair  elections  In  Angola  should  be 
monitored  by  International  observers, 

A  ceasefire  should  be  signed  concurrently 
with  an  agreement  legalizing  all  political 
parties  and  establishing  a  dale  for  free  and 
fair  elections. 


All  outside  lethal  assistance  will  termi- 
nate upon  the  Implementation  of  a  ceasefire, 
and 

A  national  army,  whose  neutrality  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  international  monitors,  shall 
be  formed  by  the  time  the  elections  are  held. 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  That  the  President  of 
the  United  Sutes  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
be  commended  for  this  peaceful  diplomatic 
Initiative  with  Its  goal  of  achieving  a 
multiparty  democracy  In  Angola, 

Further,  that  the  United  States  Congress 
offer  its  support  for  the  six  principles  agreed 
to  in  the  five  party  talks,  and 

Further,  that  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  United 
States  Congress  that  these  six  principles  will 
encourage  the  Angolan  parties  to  seek  an 
early  ceasefire  and  guarantee  free  and  fair 
elections  at  the  earliest  possible,  mutually 
agreed  upon.  date. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  ongoing  An- 
gola peace  process.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  this  effort  by  Senator  Gra- 
ham of  Florida  and  Senator  SHELBY. 

After  more  than  15  long  years  of  civil 
war.  the  people  of  Angola  may  be  see- 
ing the  light  of  peace  at  the  end  of  this 
long  tunnel.  A  major  breakthrough  oc- 
curred on  December  13.  1990.  when  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Portugal,  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  Angola,  and  the  Union  for 
the  Total  Independence  of  Angola 
[UNITA]  held  joint  talks  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  State  Department.  Move- 
ment on  the  major  differences  separat- 
ing the  two  sides  to  the  conflict  was  re- 
ported and  a  list  of  basic  principles 
were  agreed  upon,  pending  minor  modi- 
fications. 

These  principles  include  the  trans- 
formation of  Angola  into  a  multiparty, 
democratic  nation;  the  establishment 
of  an  international  monitoring  group 
to  guarantee  the  cease-fire  composed  of 
members  agreed  upon  by  the  two  sides; 
free  and  fair,  internationally  mon- 
itored elections,  termination  of  all  out- 
side lethal  assistance  upon  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  cease-fire;  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  army  by  the  time 
the  elections  are  held  whose  neutrality 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  international 
monitors. 

The  final  key  principle  is  that  the 
cease-fire  should  be  signed  concur- 
rently with  an  agreement  legalizing  all 
political  parties  and  establishing  a 
date  for  free  and  fair  elections.  This  is 
an  extremely  important  point  because 
it  is  the  crux  of  the  entire  conflict.  The 
reason  that  UNITA  and  the  govern- 
ment party,  the  MPLA.  have  been  at 
war  all  these  years  is  that  elections 
promised  in  1975  by  the  Alvor  accords 
were  never  held.  Instead,  the  MPLA. 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Cubans  and 
the  Soviets,  took  control  of  the  coun- 
try—effectively denying  the  Angolan 
people  the  opportunity  to  choose  their 
leaders.  That  opportunity  is  again 
within  the  grasp  of  the  beleaguered  An- 


golan population    It  must  not  be  denied 
to  them  again. 

With  a  firm  commitment  for  a  date 
certain  for  free  and  fair  elections  In 
Angola,  the  admittedly  difficult  proc 
ess  of  rebuilding  this  shattered  nation 
can  begin  It  is  important  that  the  date 
be  mutually  acceptable,  but  it  is  equal 
ly  important  that  the  elections  be  held 
in  the  shortest  time  possible  The 
longer  the  delay  between  the  signing  ol 
the  cease-fire  and  the  elections,  the 
greater  the  possibility  for  problems  to 
arise  with  the  monitoring  of  the  cease- 
fire. After  so  many  years  of  war,  the 
level  of  distrust  between  the  Angolan 
Government  and  UNITA  is  extremely 
high  These  tensions  will  not  evaporate 
overnight. 

Ample  time  must  be  provided  for  all 
political  parties— and  there  are  already 
indications  that  there  will  be  more 
than  two— to  organize  and  advertise 
their  visions  for  the  future  of  Angola. 
This  was  an  issue  in  Albania  recently 
when  the  opposition  parties  success- 
fully encouraged  the  ruling  party  to 
delay  for  a  few  months  the  first  demo- 
cratic elections  in  that  country  so  that 
they  could  get  their  message  to  the 
people  Thus,  time  to  organize  must  be 
provided,  but  a  delay  In  the  elections 
should  not  become  an  Issue  In  and  of  It- 
self. We  must  continue  to  do  all  that 
we  can  to  get  both  sides  to  mutually 
agree  upon  a  cease-fire  and  turn  their 
attention  to  feeding  their  people  and 
restarting  their  nation's  economic  en- 
gine . 

I  have  been  a  firm  believer  that  dia- 
log between  two  opposing  sides  can  as- 
sist in  reducing  tensions  and  enhancing 
understanding  of  the  issues.  This  reso- 
lution also  commends  the  Bush  admin- 
istration for  its  leadership,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  Portuguese,  in  bringing 
both  sides  together.  A  landmark  meet- 
ing occurred  in  December  between 
former  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  and  UNITA's  President 
Jonas  Savlmbl  A  similar  meeting  oc- 
curred between  Secretary  of  State 
Baker  and  the  Angolan  Foreign  Min- 
ister at  the  same  time.  These  talks 
were  indeed  helpful  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  Soviets  have  indicated  their 
commitment  to  the  progress  made  in 
Washington  even  though  Shevardnadze 
has  since  resigned  as  Foreign  Minister. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  year  will  see 
real  peace  come  to  all  the  people  of  An- 
gola. I  congratulate  UNITA.  and  its 
leader.  Dr  Savlmbl.  for  its  commit- 
ment to  the  peace  process  and  for  help^ 
ing  to  bring  it  to  this  point.  The  MPLA 
has  also  demonstrated  wisdom  by  its 
agreeing  to  change  the  nature  of  Its  po- 
litical platform  and  open  the  country 
to  a  multiparty,  democratic  system. 
We  are  close  to  seeing  these  goals 
achieved,  but  there  can  be  no  back- 
sliding on  these  commitments.  I  stand 
ready  to  assist  In  the  rebuilding  of  An- 
gola as  It  joins  Namibia  and  others  In 
the  community  of  democratic  nations. 
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I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
desire  to  see  peace  in  Angola  to  join 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. A  House  companion  resolution  is 
also  being  introduced  • 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  24  ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON   FLNANCE 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration 

S.  Res.  2i 

Resolved.  That  in  carrying  out  Its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  .such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991.  through  Februar.v  29.  1992.  and 
March  1.  1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  in 
its  discretion  d  )  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2t  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  <3i  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1.  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  un.ler  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed S3. 526. 076.  of  which  amount  1 1 1  not  to  ex- 
ceed J30.000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended  i.  and  not  to 
exceed  JIO.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
t.ee  1  under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202iji  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946 i 

'\!'  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,620,095  of  which  amount  ill  not  to  exceed 
J30.000  may  t>e  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  8er>-lces  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  las  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(11  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  i.  and  not  to  exceed 
JIO.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(Under  procedures  specified  by  section  202iji 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
19461 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings. t.ogether  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruar>-  28    1993.  respectively 

Sec  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursem.ent  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  U  S.  Senat,e 


Sec  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations  " 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  25— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDH'URES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Select 
Commitee  on  Indian  Affairs,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  RES  25 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rules  XXV  of  such  rules, 
including  holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  authorized 
from    March    1.    1991.    through    February    29. 

1992.  and  March  1.  1992  through  February  28. 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (2i  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3i  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agenc.v  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  non-reimbursable  basis  the  ser\'- 
ices  of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

.Sec  2  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee for  the  period  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  Jl, 394.043.  of  which  d  i  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  J4.846  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  ser\'ices  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202iii  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  .\ci  of  1946.  as  amended!,  and 
not  to  exceed  SO  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(ji  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946i 

(b)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution,  shall  not  exceed 
SI. 270, 664.  of  which  amount  ili  not  to  exceed 
S4.846  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(11  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  i,  and  not  to  exceed  JO 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  committee  (under  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j:  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946) 

SEC  3.  The  Committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practiiable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29.  1992.  and 
February  28.  1993.  respectively 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 


of  stationary  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery,  V  S,  Senate 

Sec  5  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  em.ployees  of 
the  com.mittee  from  March  1,  1991.  through 
February  29,  1992.  and  March  :,  ;992.  through 
February  28,  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations," 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  26— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BOREN.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration; 
S  Res  26 

Resolved.  That  in  carrying  out  its  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XX\T 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1991  through  February  29.  1992. 
and  March  1.  1992.  through  February  28.  1993. 
m  its  discretion  ili  to  m.ake  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3i  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  non-reimbursabie  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec,  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1.  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed S2. 453. 497.  of  which  amount  d:  not  to  ex- 
ceed S30.000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  'as  authorized 
by  section  202il'  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended  > 

(bi  For  the  period  March  ". .  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
jnder  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,546,381.  of  which  am.ount  di  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  ser\'ices  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  las  autho.nzed  by  sec- 
tion 202(1'  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

Sec  3  The  com.mittee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29  1992.  and  Fet>- 
ruary  28.  1993.  respectively 

Set  4,  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annua!  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  US.  Senate 

Sec,  5,  TTiere  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  emiployees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29,  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
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February  28.  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investliratlons  " 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  21— ORIGI- 
NAL RKSOIA'TION  RF.PORTED  AU- 
THORIZING KXPENDITIHRS  BY 
THE  COMMrrrKK  ON  COMMERCE. 
SCIENCE.  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation, reported  the  foUowinfir  original 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That.  In  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules.  In- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  nnaklng  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
CommltK-e  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  is  authorized  from  March  1. 

1991.  through  February  29.  1992.  and  March  1. 

1992.  through  February  28.  1993.  In  Ita  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  form  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2i  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per 
sonnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 

Sec.  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1,  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $3,930,949,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  ex- 
ceed J14.572  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1 1  of  the  legislative  Reorga 
nlzation  Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not  to 
exceed  S12.400  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee (under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(jl  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  19461 

(bi  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
H,ff76,709,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
J14.572  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 302(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not  to  exceed 
$12,400  may  he  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(J) 
of  the  l.#g!3latlve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

SEC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1992,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1993,  respectively 

Siic  4  fvxpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  thai  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  US  Senate. 


Set  5  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991,  through 
February  29,  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  'Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investtgations". 


SENATE  RESOU  in  'N  28— AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PAYMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN LEGAL  FEES 

Mr,  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr,  Ste- 
vens) submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S,  Res  28 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  pay  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
legal  expenses  incurred  by  Michael  Klnsella 
for  the  employment  of  private  counsel  to 
represent  him  with  respect  to  official  actions 
and  responsibilities  before  the  grand  Jury  in 
United  Sutes  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York 

(bi  The  amount  of  expenses  paid  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  2&  ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY 

Mr  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S,  Res  29 

Resolved.  That.  In  carrying  out  Its  powers. 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules.  In- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  authorized 
from    March    1.    1991.    through    February    29, 

1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through  February  -28, 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable or  nonreimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency 

Sec  2,  (a)  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
for  the  period  March  1.  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992,  under  this  resolution  shall  not 
exceed  $5,051.907  00  of  which  amount  di  not 
to  exceed  S4O.0OO  00  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(li  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and 
not  to  exceed  $1.000  00  may  be  expended  for 
the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946) 

(b)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under     this     resolution     shall     not    exceed 


$5,243,785  00  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $40,000  00  may  he  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  las  author 
ized  by  section  203*  li  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  00  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  i under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(J)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946) 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1992,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1993.  respectively 

Sec  4,  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  and  the  payment  of 
stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  U  S.  Senate. 

SEC,  5  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations  " 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  30— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  WILLAMETTE  ME- 
TEORITE 

Mr  PACKWOOD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S.  Res.  30 

Whereas  in  1902.  the  nation's  largest  mete- 
orite, known  as  the  "Willamette  Meteorite". 
was  found  2  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Willam- 
ette. Oregon,  on  land  owned  by  the  Oregon 
Iron  and  Steel  Company: 

Whereas  in  1904,  the  Willamette  Meteorite 
was  determined  to  be  the  legal  property  of 
the  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Company; 

Whereas  in  1906,  the  Willamette  Meteorite 
was  displayed  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expo- 
sition in  Portland.  Oregon,  and  then  Gov- 
ernor George  Earle  Chamberlain  of  Oregon 
declared  that  the  meteorite  would  always  re- 
main within  the  Slate. 

Whereas  in  1906.  the  Willamette  Meteorite 
was  sold  to  a  resident  of  the  Slate  of  New 
York  by  the  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
was  subsequently  donated  to  a  New  York 
museum,  and  Is  presently  on  display  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History's  Hay- 
den  Planetarium  in  New  York  City; 

Whereas  a  group  known  as  the  "Help  End 
WlUamelle  Meteorite  Absence  Committee" 
(HEWMAC).  established  by  students  from  the 
Forest  Hills  Elementary  School  in  Lake 
Oswego.  Oregon,  is  presently  campaigning  to 
bring  the  Willamette  Meteorite  back  to  Or- 
egon. 

Whereas  Oregonlans,  including  a  coalition 
of  Oregon  City  businessmen,  have  attempted 
without  success  to  have  the  Willamette  Me- 
teorite return  to  the  State  of  Oregon  for 
more  than  50  years,  and 

Whereas  the  Oregon  Museum  of  Science 
and  Industry,  scheduled  to  relocate  to  new 
facilities  m  the  city  of  Portland  In  1992. 
would  be  an  Ideal  location  to  display  the 
Willamette  Meteorite:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senate 
supports  the  efforts  of  HEWMAC  to  have  the 
Willamette  Meteorite  returned  for  display  to 
Its  place  of  discovery  in  the  Stat*  of  Oregon. 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
early  as  1880.  when  local  native  Ameri- 
cans attributed  supernatural  powers  to 
the  rock,  the  Willamette  Meteorite  has 
had  special  significance  for  Oregonlans. 
As  the  largest  meteorite  ever  discov- 
ered in  the  United  States  and  one  of 
the  largest  ever  discovered  in  the 
world,  it  has  long  been  a  source  of 
pride  for  us 

Despite  regional  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever, the  meteorite  was  sold  to  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York  City,  and  in  1936  it 
became  part  of  the  Hayden  Planetar- 
ium collection. 

In  1990.  the  third  graders  at  Forest 
Hills  Elementary  School  in  Lake 
Oswego.  OR  formed  a  committee,  the 
Help  End  Willamette  Meteorite  Ab- 
sence Committee  [HEWMAC).  in  an  ef- 
fort to  return  the  meteorite  to  Oregon. 
In  May  of  last  year.  I  attended  an  all- 
school  assembly  at  Forest  Hills  Ele- 
mentary School  to  view  a  presentation 
by  the  students,  I  can  assure  you  this 
hardworking,  dedicated  group  of  kids  is 
determined  to  bring  hack  to  Oregon 
one  of  our  most  important  natural 
treasures.  The  students,  now  in  the 
fourth  grade,  have  been  joined  in  their 
efforts  by  the  third  graders  at  the 
school. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  help  these  Oregon 
students  in  their  quest  Our  goal  is  to 
see  the  Willamette  Meteorite  returned 
for  display  to  its  place  of  discovery  in 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

1  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  these  stu- 
dents These  young  citizens  are  learn- 
ing an  important  lesson  in  the  value  of 
political  activism  and  the  difference 
individuals  can  make  within  their  com- 
munities I  hope  they  will  be  succe.ssful 
in  their  efforts  to  return  the  Willam- 
ette Meteorite  to  Oregon  for  display  I 
will  work  with  them  every  step  of  the 
way.* 


Its  discretion  il)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2i  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able or  non-reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1,  1991,  through  February 
29,  1992,  under  this  resolution  sha;l  not  ex- 
ceed $1 ,220,675.  of  which  amount  1 1 1  not  to  ex- 
ceed $0  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  las  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(11  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  not  to  exceed  $0 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  sucl""  committee  lunder  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j  i  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946). 

lb  I  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,264,993,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$0  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not  to  exceed  $0 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional st.aff  of  such  committee  (under  pro- 
cedures specified  b.v  section  202ij)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946), 

Sec  3,  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  U  deems  ad\nsable.  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1993,  respectively. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  the  Stationery.  US   Senate. 

Sec  5  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1,  1991,  through 
February  29,  1992,  and  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28,  1993,  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  31  -  ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

Mr  PRYOR,  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  RES.  31 
Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers. 
duties  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rales  of  the  Senate,  the  Spe- 
cial Com.mittee  on  Aging  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991  through  February  29.  1992,  and 
March  1.  1992.  through  February  28.   1993,  m 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  32— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDG- 
ET 

Mr.  SASSER,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration; 

S  Res  32 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  Its  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1991,  through  February  29.  1992.  and 


March  1.  1992,  through  February  28,  1993,  in 
Its  discretion— 

(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate, 

i2i  to  employ  personnel,  and 

i3i  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Com.mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  or  non-reimburs- 
able basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency. 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1.  1991,  through  February 
29,  1992,  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $3,526,693,  of  which  amount— 

(li  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  the  ser\'ices  of  indi- 
vidual consultants,  or  organizations  thereof 
as  authorized  by  section  202;;'  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed), and 

(2)  not  to  exeed  $2,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946). 

(b)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,661,008.  of  which  amount— 

1 1 1  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may  he  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants,  or  organizations  thereof 
las  authorized  by  section  202tli  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  .Act  of  :946.  as  amend- 
ed), and 

(2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  Investigations  " 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  33-ORIGI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITL'RES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS" 
AFFAIRS 

Mr  DeCONCINI.  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration; 

S  Res.  33 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XJCVl 
c.f  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1991,  through  February  29. 

1992.  and  March  1,  1992.  through  February  28. 

1993.  in  Its  discretion  di  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  i3i  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  departm.ent 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commiittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  non-reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  i.  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1,202,644.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  committee  i  under  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946) 
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(b)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  lhroui?h 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
Jl. 252.411.  of  which  not  to  exceed  J5.000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
InffS,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1993.  respectively. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  U.S.  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28,  1993.  to  be  paid  fiom  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Iiivestigation> 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

OOMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Senate 
and  the  public  that  a  hearinff  has  been 
rescheduled  before  the  full  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
purpose  of  this  hearing  Is  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  the  U.S.  national 
energry  policy. 

The  hearing,  originally  scheduled  to 
take  place  on  Tuesday.  February  5. 
1991.  has  been  rescheduled.  The  hearing 
will  now  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 19.  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington.  DC 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony for  the  printed  hearing  record 
should  send  their  comments  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-2383 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COM)UnTEE  ON  AH.MED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  executive  session  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
January  31.  1991.  at  2  pm  to  receive  a 
classified  briefing  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  the  operational  use 
and  effectiveness  of  combat  equipment 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  1991  CON- 
GRESS-BUNDESTAG STAFF  EX- 
CHANGE 

•  Mr  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  since 
1983.  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  West  German  Parliament,  the  Bun- 
destag, have  conducted  an  annual  ex- 
change program  in  which  staff  mem- 
bers from  both  countries  observe  and 
learn  about  the  workings  of  each  oth- 
er's political  institutions  and  convey 
the  views  of  members  from  both  sides 
on  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

This  exchange  program  has  been  one 
of  several  sponsored  by  both  public  and 
private  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany  to  foster  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  institutions 
and  policies  of  both  countries. 

This  year  will  mark  the  first  ex- 
change with  a  reunified  Germany  and  a 
parliament  consisting  of  members  from 
both  the  west  and  the  east.  Eight  staff 
members  from  the  United  States  Con- 
gress will  be  chosen  to  visit  Germany 
from  April  8  to  21.  They  will  spend 
about  10  days  in  Bonn  attending  meet- 
ings conducted  by  members  of  the  Bun- 
destag, Bundestag  party  staffers,  and 
representatives  of  political,  business, 
academic,  and  media  institutions. 

They  also  will  spend  a  weekend  in 
the  district  of  a  Bundestag  member. 
The  program  will  conclude  with  a  visit 
to  Berlin. 

A  comparable  delegation  of  German 
staff  members  will  come  to  the  United 
States  in  late  June  for  a  3-week  period. 
They  will  attend  similar  meetings  here 
in  Washington  and  will  visit  the  dis- 
tricts of  Members  of  Congress  over  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess. 

The  Congress-Bundestag  Exchange  is 
highly  regarded  in  Germany.  Accord- 
ingly. United  States  participants 
should  be  experienced  and  accom- 
plished Hill  staffers  so  that  they  can 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
change on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Bundestag  sends  senior  staffers  to 
the  United  States  and  a  number  of  high 
ranking  members  of  the  Bundestag 
take  time  to  meet  with  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation. The  United  States  endeavors  to 
reciprocate. 

Applicants  should  have  a  demon- 
strable interest  in  Eui'opean  affairs. 
Applicants  need  not  be  working  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs,  although  such  a 
background  is  helpful  The  composite 
United  States  delegation  should  ex- 
hibit a  range  of  expertise  in  issues  of 
mutual  concern  to  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  such  as.  but  not  limited 
to.  trade,  security,  the  environment, 
immigration,  economic  development, 
and  other  social  policy  issues. 

In  addition.  U.S.  participants  will  be 
expected  to  help  plan  and  implement 
the  program  for  the  Bundestag  staffers 
when  they  visit  the  United  States 
Among  the  contributions  participants 


should  expect  to  make  is  the  planning 
of  topical  meetings  in  Washington 
Moreover,  participants  are  expected  ti 
host  one  or  two  staff  people  m  then 
Member's  district  over  the  Fourth  ol 
July,  or  to  arrange  for  such  a  visit  to 
another  Member's  district. 

Applications  for  participation  in  the 
United  States  delegation  will  be  re- 
viewed Initially  by  the  congressional 
staff  group  on  German-American  af- 
fairs. Final  selection  of  the  delegation 
will  be  made  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency. 

Senators  and  Representatives  who 
would  like  a  member  of  their  staff  to 
apply  for  participation  in  this  year's 
program  should  direct  them  to  submit 
a  resume  and  cover  letter  only  in 
which  they  state  why  they  believe  they 
are  qualified,  what  positive  contribu- 
tions they  will  bring  to  the  delegation, 
and  some  assurances  of  their  ability  to 
participate  during  the  time  stated.  Ap- 
plications may  be  sent  to  Connie 
Jones.  Office  of  Representative  RALPH 
Regula,  2207  Rayburn,  by  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 15. • 


IN  LIBERIA  INNOCENCE  LOST 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
held  a  hearing  on  the  Liberian  situa- 
tion and  have  visited  with  State  De- 
partment and  other  people  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  this  tragic  situation. 

The  warring  factions  continue  to 
conduct  peace  talks,  and  I  have  com- 
municated to  all  sides  the  importance 
of  coming  to  a  permanent  ceasefire  so 
that  immediate  relief  and  longer  term 
rehabilitation  can  begin  to  move 
ahead 

For  over  a  year.  Liberia  has  suffered 
tremendous  devastation  with  thou- 
sands of  Liberians  having  died  and  over 
1.5  million  people  displaced  or  refugees 
outside  the  country.  Now  that  the  bru- 
tal conflict  appears  to  be  coming  to  a 
close.  350.000  people  in  Monrovia,  in- 
cluding 120,000  children,  are  without 
food,  health  facilities  and  water.  Basic 
services  throughout  the  nation— water, 
electricity,  and  communications — are 
either  nonexistent  or  running  at  mini- 
mum levels.  Thousands  of  homes  and 
businesses  have  been  destroyed,  and  be- 
cause virtually  no  planting  has  oc- 
curred over  the  past  year,  the  Liberian 
population  will  be  heavily  dependent 
on  international  food  aid  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Liberia  has  suffered  a  tremendous 
human  tragedy.  Just  to  give  one  small 
insight  into  what  has  been  happening, 
there  is  an  article  I  read  in  the  Lu- 
theran written  by  Sonia  C. 
Groenewold 

I  ask  to  print  in  the  RECORD  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Lutheran 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
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In  Liberia  Lsnocence  Lost— "I  never 
THoiGHT  That  People  Could  Be  Such 
Savages  To  Have  Done  What  Wa.s  Done  in 
THE  Church' 

(By  Sonia  C  Groenewold) 

Several  Images  of  war  haunt  Belle 
Ml  Crandall  Especially  poiKnanl  is  the  spec- 
ter fif  10-  and  12-year-old  soldiers  toting 
ftutximallc  weapon.* 

.MrCrandall.  the  la.st  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  missionary  W  leave  Libe- 
ria in  ihe  midsl  of  its  civil  war.  worries 
abi.iul  their  future 

They  have  lost  their  childhood,  their  in- 
nocence." she  said  "'They  are  used  to  gluing 
orders,  used  to  the  glamour'  and  power  of  a 
.soldiers  life,  used  to  killing  those  who  do 
not  obey  them  How  can  they  return  to 
School  and  to  being  children  again''"  She 
said  many  youth  felt  pressured  to  join  the 
fighters,  and  some  joined  for  survival 

■Will  Liberia  have  lots  of  crazy  young  peo- 
ple when  this  is  over?  "  McCrandall  asked. 
■What  will  the  country  do  with  them?" 

Other  images  of  the  living  hell  in  Liberia 
spill  forth  as  McCrandall  remembers  her  last 
months  there 

Bedraggled  civilians  wander  the  roads  in 
search  of  food  for  that  day  and  a  safe  place 
for  one  more  night.  They  have  been  forced 
from  their  homes  with  only  the  clothes  on 
their  backs. 

Long  lines  of  p)eople  wait  at  checkpoints, 
where  suspected  members  of  certain  tribes 
are  executed  on  the  spot. 

Bodies  in  various  stages  of  decomposition 
lie  in  the  streets  and  roadsides.  Personal  be- 
longings are  scattered  where  their  owners 
dropped  them  before  being  shot — unless  sol- 
diers stole  the  items  worth  selling  or  keep- 
ing. 

Despite  these  grotesque  images. 
McCrandall  longs  to  return  to  her  "adopted 
country"  soon.  "I  cried  when  I  left  Liberia." 
she  said    'I  didn't  want  to  leave." 

She  left  her  home  in  the  capital  city  of 
Monrovia  Sept  18  after  living  through  the 
siege  that  began  July  2.  She  arrived  in  the 
United  States  Nov   9. 

"The  Lord  put  such  peace  in  my  heart  and 
allowed  me  to  stay."  the  44-year-old  native 
of  Flint.  Mich  ,  said  "I  know  that  some  peo- 
ple are  alive  today  because  I  stayed" 

McCrandall  is  administrative  assistant  to 
Bishop  Ronald  Di«gs  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Liberia  She  b<jre  sole  responsibility  for 
the  Liberian  church  compound  m  Monrovia- 
its  offices  and  residences  — in  the  months  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  siege  iDiggs,  a  mem- 
l;>er  of  the  June  peace  negotiation  team  in 
Freetown.  Sierra  l.,eone,  was  unable  to  re- 
turn to  Liberia  until  November  He  has  been 
selected  as  Liberia's  interim  vice  president,  i 

A  petite  and  resolute  woman.  McCrandall 
said  she  fell  that  people  depended  on  her 
■  l^ler  they  couldn't  get  over  the  fact  thai  I 
had  gone  through  their  suffering."  she  said 

I  had  lost  weight  I  had  fated  soldiers  tc 
protect  lives  I  had  l>een  cleaned  out  like  ev- 
eryone else  It  meant  so  much  to  people  thai 
I  stuck  by  them,  and  it  meant  a  lot  to  me 
that  I  had  not  abandoned  Ihem 

McCrandall  had  thought  that  the  war- 
whKh  began  In  December  1989  in  Liberia's 
northern  counties  -would  be  over  before  il 
reached  the  coastal  cities  of  Monrovia  and 
Buchanan  in  the  .south  In  July,  when 
Charles  Taylor's  National  Patriotic  Front  of 
Liberia  closed  in  on  the  now-slain  President 
Samuel  Doe  In  .Monrovia,  electricity,  water, 
food  and  medicines  became  unavailable 
Death  from  star%'alion.  Illness  and  gunfire 
became  dally  realities. 


■We  ate  lots  of  'chicken  greens.'  which 
irrew  near  the  latrines  in  the  swamp.' 
McCrandall  said  "Thai  saved  many  people 
from  starvation   " 

The  Lutheran  church  headquarters  housed 
many  people  displaced  from  their  homes  By 
July  29,  'we  had  a  packed  compound,  " 
McCrandall  said.  Bui  by  the  next  day.  life 
became  terrifying  for  the  group. 

St,  Peter  Lutheran  Church,  about  three 
blocks  from  the  church  headquarters,  was  an 
official  Red  Cross  refugee  center  It  housed 
as  many  as  2,000  refugees  But  a  massacre  by 
government  troops  during  the  nigh*  of  July 
29  killed  a  reported  600  people  as  ihey  slept 

Government  soldiers  had  come  to  the  head- 
quarters the  night  of  the  massacre. 
McCrandall  said,  but  security  guards  headed 
them  off.  Later  that  night,  she  heard  con- 
stant gunfire  coming  from  the  direction  of 
St.  Peter. 

The  gunfire  went  on  and  on.  and  dogs 
began  to  howl.  "I  knew  what  that  meant," 
McCrandall  said,  "Dogs  do  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death" 

The  trauma  was  heightened  because  sol- 
diers had  held  McCrandall  and  residents  of 
the  church  headquarters  at  gunpoint  for  five 
hours  during  the  daylight  hours  of  July  29. 

"We  were  just  finishing  our  ncxmday  wor- 
ship." she  recalled.  "Soldiers  shot  the  lock 
off  our  unlocked  gate  and  began  pouring  in 
They  ordered  everyone  out  I  tried  to  stay 
with  the  soldiers  so  ihey  wouldn't  scare  peo- 
ple. 

"I  didn't  see  it  happen,  but  my  Liberian 
'daughter.'  Suwah.  challenged  a  soldier  and 
was  shot  immediately  I  was  still  upstairs 
calming  people.  All  I  could  do  when  1  saw  her 
lying  outside  was  bend  down  and  touch  her. 
Her  real  mother  and  family  were  there  too 
They  were  hysterical  I  had  to  tell  them  to 
be  quiet.  I  was  afraid  we  would  all  be  shot  if 
they  didn't  calm  down 

"Soldiers  made  the  men  line  up  and  iden- 
tify themselves  by  tribe  and  home  place.  The 
women  lined  up  and  faced  the  compound 
wall.  They  feared  being  shot  in  the  back.  1 
moved  around  where  ihe  men  were,  trying  to 
confirm  their  identification, 

"1  did  have  thoughts  of  being  shot,  but  I 
felt  calm  and  unafraid  I  was  thinking  of  the 
people  who  were  depending  on  me  The  sol- 
diers would  have  let  me  go  if  1  had  asked,  but 
I  felt  my  presence  meant  a  lot  to  the  others. 

"One  soldier — obviously  drunk— held  a  gun 
into  one  woman's  mouth,  but  she  was  not 
shot.  'We'll  blow  your  heads  off.'  soldiers 
shouted  at  many  of  the  men  After  five  hours 
soldiers  told  some  people  to  leave  and  not  re- 
turn. The  soldiers  took  others  with  them 
when  they  left.  Many  of  those  people  were 
not  seen  again" 

When  commanders  of  an  elite  government 
unit  reached  the  area,  ihey  were  upset  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  The  raid  had  been 
intended  for  .St  Peter's  compound  rather 
than  for  the  church  headquarters 

By  9  a.m.  the  next  morning.  McCrandall 
heard  about  the  massacre  at  the  church 
Thinking  an  eyewitness  might  be  needed,  she 
went  to  St.  Peter, 

There  were  bodies  all  over  inside  the 
church,"  she  said  'The  wounded  were  crying 
for  water  People  who  had  hidden  m  the  ceil- 
ing came  out  when  they  heard  my  voice  " 

The  Rev,  Martin  Peterhaensel.  another 
ELCA  missionary  living  in  Monrovia  at  the 
lime,  descntied  what  he  saw  six  hours  after 
the  attack:  "The  church  was  filled  with  bod- 
ies of  m.en  shot  and  slashed  with  bayonets  I 
walked  toward  the  altar  over  dead  bodies  and 
pools  of  blood  and  saw  the  altar  area  covered 
with   more   bodies     1   stood    in   front   of  the 


altar   with   a   Catholic    priest   and   iriec    to 
pray— but  I  couldn't, 

"The  scene  in  the  school  was  even  more 
horrifying- women  and  children  with  their 
heads  bashed  in,  bodies  slashed  A  mother 
with  her  baby  tied  to  her  back— both  shot   " 

Peterhaensel  helped  take  more  than  1(X) 
wounded  t«  the  hospital  Even  the  ambu- 
lance was  shot  at  by  government  soldiers," 
he  said  Later  abducted,  threatened  and 
robbed,  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  Monrovia 
Aug,  12, 

"Leaving  Liberia  was  not  easy,'  he  said  'I 
can't  forget  the  wounded  who  were  left  be- 
hind, the  children  who  had  lost  their  whole 
families,  the  many  people  who  were  still 
struggling  to  survive  without  food  " 

For  Liberians  who  survive  the  war.  locat- 
ing other  living  family  members  will  be  a 
priority  "People  don't  know  where  family 
members  are.  if  they  are  dead  or  alive." 
McCrandall  said 

In  September,  when  she  left  Monrovia  and 
headed  for  the  Lutheran  hospital  at  Phebe. 
McCrandall  said  her  group  picked  up  five 
children.  The  oldest,  a  teenage  boy.  had  four 
small  children  in  his  charge  The  boy  said  his 
mother  and  the  mother  of  the  youngest  child 
went  out  searching  for  food  one  day  and  did 
not  return  He  is  now  responsible  for  his 
three  younger  sisters  and  a  2-year-old. 

A  Nov.  23  letter  from  Diggs  to  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Olson.  ELC.^  Division  .'or  Global  Mis- 
sion, shared  the  emotions  he  fell  upon  re- 
turning to  Liberia  in  November,  "The  joy 
that  filled  my  heart  turned  to  sorrow  when  I 
visited  Si  Peter  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  church  compound  on  13th  Street.  I 
could  not  help  but  hang  my  head  in  shame 
and  in  tears.  I  really  never  thought  ,  .  ,  that 
people  could  be  such  savages  l-o  have  done 
what  was  done  in  the  church."  he  wrote 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  ic  lurr.  St. 
Peter  into  a  civil  war  memorial.  Diggs  said. 
"The  faith  of  the  people  has  been  strength- 
ened through  all  this.  "  McCrandall  said. 
"The  people  are  crying  for  their  country,  for 
the  unnecessary  bloodshed  The  churches 
[will]  need  to  work  together  to  help  rebuild 
lives  and  Liberia"* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  rule  XXVI,  section  2, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  submit  for  publication  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  Rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources 
The  material  follows: 

RILES  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY 
AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
GE.VERAL  RULES 
Rule  1    The  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
as  supplemented  by  these  rules,  are  adopted 
as  the  rules  of  the  Committee  and  its  Sub- 
committees. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMrTTEE 

Rule  2  lai  The  Committee  shall  meet  on 
the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting business,  unless,  for  the  convenience 
of  Memibers,  the  Chairman  shall  set  some 
other  day  for  a  meeting  Additional  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

ibi  Business  meetings  of  any  Subcommit- 
tee may  be  called  by  the  Chairman  of  such 
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Subcommittee.  Provided.  That  no  Sub- 
committee meetlHK  or  hearing  other  than  a 
field  hearing,  shall  be  scheduled  or  held  con- 
currently with  a  full  Committee  meeting  or 
hearing,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
concurs  In  such  concurrent  meeting  or  hear- 
ing. 

OPEN  HEARINGS  A.MD  MEETINGS 
Rule  3.  (a)  Hearings  on  business  meetings 
of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the  Com- 
mittee or  such  Subcommittee  by  majority 
vote  orders  a  closed  hearing  or  meeting 

(b)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each  hear- 
ing of  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee 

(c)  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  each  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any  Sub- 
committee unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Subcommittee  Involved  agrees 
that  some  other  form  of  permanent  record  is 
preferable. 

HEARING  PROCEDURE 

Rule  4  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  U)  be  held  by  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  at  least  one  week  in  advance 
of  such  hearing  unless  the  Chalmnan  of  the 
full  Committee  or  the  Subcommittee  in- 
volved determines  that  the  hearing  is  non- 
controversial  or  that  special  circumstances 
require  expedited  procedures  and  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  or  the  Subcommittee  In- 
volved concurs.  In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  be 
conducted  with  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
notice. 

(b)  Each  witness  who  Is  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
file  with  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee, 
at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing,  a 
written  statement  of  his  or  her  testimony  in 
as  many  copies  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  prescribes. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  in  the  questioning  of  any  witness 
until  such  time  as  all  Members  who  so  desire 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  question  the  wit- 
ness. 

(d)  The  Chairman  and  ranking  Minority 
Member  or  the  ranking  Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Members  present  at  the  hearing  may 
each  appoint  one  Committee  staff  member  to 
question  each  witness.  Such  staff  member 
may  question  the  witness  only  after  all 
Members  present  have  completed  their  ques- 
tioning of  the  witness  or  at  such  other  time 
as  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Majority 
and  Minority  Members  present  may  agree. 

BUSINESS  MEETING  AGENDA 

Rule  5  (a)  A  legislative  measure  or  subject 
shall  be  Included  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
following  business  meeting  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee or  any  Subcommittee  If  a  written  re- 
quest for  such  Inclusion  has  been  filed  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee at  least  one  week  prior  to  such 
meeting  Nothing  In  this  rule  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  to 
Include  legislative  measures  or  subjects  on 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  agenda  In 
the  absence  of  such  request 

(b)  The  agenda  for  any  business  meeting  of 
the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall 
be  provided  to  each  Member  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  least  three  days  prior  to 
such  meeting,  and  no  new  items  may  be 
added  after  the  agenda  Is  so  published  except 
by  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee.  The 
Staff  Director  shall  promptly  notify  absent 
Members  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  any  Subcommittee  on  matters  not 
included  on  the  published  agenda. 
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Rule  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (bi,  (C),  and  (d).  seven  Members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee 

(b)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  Committee  unless  eleven 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  such  action  Is  taken 

(ci  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  id). 
one-third  of  the  Subcommittee  Members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of 
business  of  any  Subcommittee 

(d)  One  Member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  hearing  or 
taking  testimony  on  any  measure  or  matter 
before  the  Committee  or  any  Subcommittee. 

VCrTINC 

Rule  7.  (ai  A  rollcall  of  the  Members  shall 
be  taken  upon  the  request  on  any  Member. 
Any  Member  who  does  not  vote  on  any  roll- 
call  at  the  time  the  roll  Is  called,  may  vote 
(In  person  or  by  proxy)  on  that  rollcall  at 
any  later  time  during  the  same  business 
meeting. 

(b)  Proxy  voting  shall  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  proxies  may  not  be 
counted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  of  a  quorum.  Unless  further  limited, 
a  proxy  shall  be  exercised  only  upon  the  date 
for  which  It  Is  given  and  upon  the  Items  pub- 
lished in  the  agenda  for  that  date. 

(c»  Each  Committee  report  shall  set  forth 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  report  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  Involved  Unless  the  Commit- 
tee directs  otherwise,  the  report  will  not  set 
out  any  votes  on  amendments  offered  during 
Committee  consideration.  Any  Member  who 
did  not  vote  on  any  rollcall  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  his  position  recorded  In 
the  appropriate  Committee  record  or  Com- 
mittee report. 

(di  The  Committee  vote  to  report  a  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate  shall  also  authorize  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  to  make  necessary 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
measure. 

SUBCOMMITTEES 

Rule  8.  (ai  The  number  of  Members  as- 
signed to  each  Subcommittee  and  the  divi- 
sion between  Majority  and  Minority  Mem- 
bers shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chairman  in  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber. 

(b)  Assignment  of  Members  to  Subcommit- 
tees shall,  insofar  as  possible,  reflect  the 
preferences  of  the  Members  No  Member  will 
receive  assignment  to  a  second  Subcommit- 
tee until,  in  order  of  seniority,  all  Members 
of  the  Committee  have  chosen  assignments 
to  one  Subcommittee,  and  no  Member  shall 
receive  assignment  to  a  third  Subcommittee 
until.  In  order  of  seniority,  all  Members  have 
chosen  assignments  to  two  Subcommittees 

(ci  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  Its  hearings 
and  business  meetings  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before  the 
Subcommittee  unless  he  Is  a  Member  of  such 
Subcommittee 

SWORN  TESTIMONY  AND  FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS 

Rule  9  Witnesses  in  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee hearings  may  be  required  to  give 
testimony  under  oath  whenever  the  Chair- 
man or  ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  deems  such  to 
be  necessary  At  any  hearing  to  confirm  a 
Presidential  nomination,  the  testimony  of 
the  nominee  and  at  the  request  of  any  Mem- 
ber, any  other  witness  shall  be  under  oath 
Every  nominee  shall  submit  a  statement  of 
his  financial  interests.  Including  those  of  his 
spouse,  his  minor  children,  and  other  mem- 


bers of  his  Immediate  household,  on  a  forrn 
approved  by  the  Committee,  which  shall  be 
sworn  to  by  the  nominee  as  to  Its  complete- 
ness and  accuracy.  A  statement  of  every 
nominee's  financial  Interest  shall  be  made 
public  on  a  form  approved  by  the  Committee, 
unless  the  Committee  In  executive  session 
determines  that  special  circumstances  re- 
quire a  full  or  partial  exception  to  this  rule. 
Members  of  the  Committee  are  urged  to 
make  public  a  statement  of  their  financial 
interests  In  the  form  required  In  the  case  of 
Presidential  nominees  under  this  rule. 

CONFIDENTIAL  TESTIMONY 
Rule  10.  No  confidential  testimony  taken 
by  or  confidential  material  presented  to  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee,  or  any  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  a  closed  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  hearing  or  business 
meeting,  shall  be  made  public  in  whole  or  In 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  at  a  business  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  determination. 

DEFAMATORY  STATE.VENTS 

Rule  11  Any  person  whose  name  Is  men- 
tioned or  who  Is  specifically  Identified  in.  or 
who  believes  that  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence presented  at.  an  open  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  hearing  tends  to  defame  him 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  reputation 
may  file  with  the  Committee  for  Its  consid- 
eration and  action  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  such  testimony  or  evidence. 

BROADCASTING  OF  HEARINGS  OR  MEETINGS 

Rule  12.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  by  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  which  is 
open  to  the  public  may  be  covered  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  or  still  photography.  Photog- 
raphers and  reporters  using  mechanical  re- 
cording, filming,  or  broadcasting  devices 
shall  position  their  equipment  so  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  seating,  vision,  and  hear- 
ing of  Members  and  staff  on  the  dais  or  with 
the  orderly  process  of  the  meeting  or  hear- 
ing 

AMENDING  THE  RULES 

Rule  13.  These  rules  may  be  amended  only 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  in  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Committee  Provided.  That  no  vote  may  be 
taken  on  any  proposed  amendment  unless 
such  amendment  is  reproduced  in  full  In  the 
Committee  agenda  for  such  meeting  at  least 
three  days  In  advance  of  such  meeting  • 


SAN  CARLOS  INDIAN  WATER 
RIGHTS  SKITLEMENT  LEGISLA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  junior  colleaKue  from  Ari- 
zona. Senator  McCain,  introduced  leg- 
islation that  will  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  water  ri(?hts  claims  of  the 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  This  legisla- 
tion will  facilitate  the  performance  of 
the  settlement  agreement  by  authoriz- 
ing the  necessary  funding  and  by  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  undertake  the  steps  required  to  ef- 
fect the  settlement.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  that  which  passed  the  House 
late,  last  Congress.  I  support  the  gen- 
eral intent  of  this  legislation  and  com- 
mend my  colleague  for  his  efforts  to 
move    this    settlement    forward.    How- 
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ever,  it  currently  contains  specific  pro- 
visions that  make  it  impossible  for  me 
to  join  on  as  a  cosponsor  at  this  lime. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
there  are  over  50  lawsuits  currently 
pending  before  State  and  Federal 
courts  to  resolve  disputes  over  tribal 
rights  to  water  flowing  on  or  past  In- 
dian reservations.  Litigation  of  this 
kind  is  costly,  lime  consuming,  uncer- 
tain in  outcome,  and  once  decided,  can 
displace  existing  water  uses  and  pro- 
vide only  paper  rights,  not  wet  water. 
This  prolonged  uncertainty  clouds  the 
validity  of  water  rights  for  Indians  and 
non-Indians  alike,  forestalling  invest- 
ment based  on  the  availability  of.  and 
rights  to  water.  This  hurls  tribes,  busi- 
nesses. States  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  this  pending  litigation. 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  undertake 
an  aggressive  program  to  negotiate  set- 
tlements for  the  outstanding  Indian 
water  rights  claims  throughout  the 
West  The  San  Carlos  settlement  is  a 
product  of  these  efforts. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  and  the  House 
Interior  Committee  held  a  joint  hear- 
ing on  the  San  Carlos  legislation  dur- 
ing which  a  number  of  concerns  regard- 
ing the  impact  of  this  bill  were  raised. 
These  included  concerns  about  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that,  among  other 
things,  may  impact  water  users  in  the 
Upper  Gila  Valley,  remove  incentives 
for  various  parties  in  Arizona  to  nego- 
tiate a  water  transfer  bill  in  the  State 
legislature  and  reallocate  Ak-Chin  sur- 
plus water  to  the  San  Carlos  Tribe. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Ak-Chin  sur- 
plus water  issue,  the  other  concerns 
were  for  the  most  part  addressed  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House.  It  is  because 
the  bill  introduced  yesterday  by  my 
junior  colleague  left  unresolved  the 
issue  of  Ak-Chin  surplus  water.  I  can- 
not support  this  legislation  at  this 
time. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  discuss  the 
Ak-Chin  surplus  water  issue  In  1984. 
Congress  enacted  the  Ak-Chin  settle- 
ment which  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  acquire  50.000  acre-feet  from  the 
Yuma-Mesa  Irrigation  District  which 
when  combined  with  the  amount  al- 
ready included  in  the  Ak-Chin  commu- 
nity's central  Arizona  project  contract, 
58.300  acre-feel,  would  give  the  Ak-Chin 
community  the  76,000  acre-feet  needed 
to  complete  the  settlement  of  this 
community's  water  rights  claims.  How- 
ever, the  combined  total  of  the  two 
sources  mentioned  above  is  108.300 
acre-feet.  33.000  acre-feet  in  excess  of 
the  amount  needed  to  satisfy  the  Ak- 
Chin  settlement.  The  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  yesterday  pro- 
poses using  this  excess  33,000  acre-feet 
to  complete  the  water  budget  for  the 
San  Carlos  settlement.  However.  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  and  I  cosponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  1984  Ak-Chin  legisla- 
tion which  specifically  stated  that  any 


water  not  utilized  by  the  Ak-Chin  com- 
munity for  this  settlement  would  re- 
turn to  the  central  Arizona  project  to 
be  reallocated  by  the  State.  I  refer  my 
colleagues  to  the  Congressional 
RECORD  dated  September  25.  1984.  pages 
S11836-S11838  for  further  explanation 
on  this  issue.  My  intent  as  expressed  in 
these  passages  of  the  Record  remains 
the  same  and  accordingly  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  San  Carlos  legislation  because 
of  its  treatment  of  the  Ak-Chin  surplus 
water  issue. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing.  I  am 
confident  that  this  issue  can  be  worked 
out  and  the  San  Carlos  legislation  will 
eventually  enjoy  my  support.  I  am  very 
supportive  of  the  efforts  to  resolve 
these  Indian  water  rights  claims  in  a 
negotiated  fashion  and  will  continue  to 
work  to  see  that  they  are  enacted  after 
the  outstanding  issues  are  addressed. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
distinguished    colleague    to    move 
San  Carlos  legislation  forward  • 


the 


Force, 
meaning 


ERUPTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend.  I  caught  up  on  some  of  my 
reading  and  came  across  Strobe 
Talbotfs  commentary  on  the  opening 
of  the  Mideast  war. 

Because  it  provides  a  balance  and 
perspective  that  is  so  easily  lost  in  the 
avalanche  of  minutia  that  overwhelms 
us.  I  am  asking  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record , 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  our  staffs  to  read  it. 

The  commentary  is  as  follows: 
[From  Time.  Jan.  28.  1991] 

ERUPTS 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 
Derived     from     the    Latin     fortls. 
strong.  "  it  was  the  watchword  of 
an  extraordinary  week 

■'1  am  stroHKer  than  you:  therefore  you 
will  do  what  I  say.  Obey,  or  I  will  use  force. 
That  wa.s  what  George  Bush  said  to  Saddem 
Hussein  For  more  than  five  months  he  had 
been  saying  it  with  warnings,  then  an  ulti- 
matum, Wednesday  evening  he  switched  to 
the  vocabulary  of  bombs. 

Bui  Saddam  talked  back.  I  am  stronger 
than  you.  he  said  to  the  man  he  calls  the 
Satan  m  the  White  House  You  may  have 
more  means  of  killing,  but  I  have  many  more 
soldiers  willing  to  die.  Therefore  I  will  not 
do  what  you  say  On  the  second  day  of  the 
war.  Saddam  added.  Not  only  do  I  refuse  to 
do  what  you  want,  I  will  now  do  something 
you  thought  you  could  prevent  me  from 
doing 

With  that,  sirens  sounded  in  Israel 

The  interaction  of  Bush's  adamancy  and 
Saddam's  defiance  was.  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  and  in  unprecedented  ways,  seen  and 
heard  round  the  world.  Even  when  deprived 
of  video  transmission,  television  newsmen  in 
Baghdad  could  still  hold  microphones  to 
their  hotel  windows.  Audiences  on  every  con- 
tinent studied  maps  of  the  city  while  they 
listened  to  the  boom.  boom,  boom  of  what 
Bush  was  saying  to  Saddam. 

Everyone  expected  this  war.  It  started  on 
schedule  The  reporters  were  as  ready  as  the 
warriors.  Partly  for  thai  reason,  and  partly 


because  the  coverage  was  so  pervasive  and 
transfixing,  another  spectacle  in  another 
corner  of  the  gjobal  village  caught  the  world 
by  surprise  and  received  far  less  attention 
than  it  deserved.  The  agents  of  Soviet  power 
and  the  people  of  Lithuania  engaged  in  a 
grim  dialogue  of  their  own. 

'I  am  stronger  than  you."  said  Mikhali 
Gorbachev  'Therefore  you  will  do  what  1 
say  You  can.  if  you  insist,  pursue  your  se- 
cessionist ambitions,  but  only  according  to 
rules  and  a  timetable  that  suit  those  of  us 
who  don't  want  to  see  you  ever  achieve  your 
goal.  Otherwise  I  will  use  force  " 

The  Lithuanians'  reply  "We  are  stronger 
than  you  because  we  have  historical  Justice 
on  our  side.  We  are  also  strengthened  by 
your  own  promises  to  govern  democratically 
and  to  forswear  the  principle  that  might 
makes  right  Therefore  you  cannot  crush 
us." 

Gorbachev:  "Wrong." 

With  that,  the  tanks  rolled  m  Vilnius. 

Thus  the  world  saw.  m  a  few  astonishing 
days,  two  examples  of  the  resort  to  force 
that  were,  in  many  ways,  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  moral  spectrum.  If  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  just  war.  President  Bush  launched  one 
against  Saddam  The  Iraqi  dictator  con- 
firmed the  worst  that  Bush  had  said  of  him 
by  raining  down  ballistic  missiles  on  the  ci- 
vilian population  of  Israel,  a  nation  totally 
uninvolved  in  the  dispute  over  Kuwait — and 
one  with  which  Saddams  Foreign  Minister. 
Tarlq  Aziz,  had  said  only  a  week  earlier  Iraq 
has  "no  bilateral  dispute," 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  Gorba- 
chev was  showing  the  world  that  however 
earnest  he  may  be  m  wanting  to  reform  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  system  over  which  he  pre- 
sides— and  for  which  he  bears  responsibil- 
ity—still relies  heavily  on  the  threat  and  use 
of  force.  The  Soviet  version  of  the  social 
compact  still  bolls  down  to  the  powers  that 
would  be  saying  to  the  citizenry:  "We  are 
stronger  than  you:  therefore  you  will  do 
what  we  say." 

It  is.  as  Russians  often  say.  no  accident 
that  Joseph  Stalin's  first  important  Job  in 
the  Bolshevik  government  was  commissar  of 
nationalities  Gorbachev  demonstrated  last 
week  that  he  is  prepared  t-o  tolerate  if  not 
instigate  Stalinist  methods  to  keep  the 
USSR  together.  His  alibis  and  obfusca- 
tions  do  not  change  that  stark,  ugly  bottom 
line. 

Yet  there  was  a  bizarre  similarity  between 
what  Gorbachev  and  Bush  felt  compelled  to 
do  last  week  Elach  was  resorting  i-o  the  use 
of  force  in  the  name  of  law  and  order, 

Gorbachev  hopes  the  world  in  general  and 
Bush  m  particular  will  indulge  him  in  his 
crackdown  on  separatists  t)ecause  the  alter- 
native could  be  worse:  the  chaotic  disinte- 
gration of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  in  turn 
may  trigger  a  takeover  of  the  country  by  a 
troika  representing  the  military,  the  secret 
police  and  the  Communist  Party  hard-liners. 
The  sad  implication  of  last  week  s  massacre 
in  Yiiniuf  was  that  such  a  reversal  may  al- 
ready have  begun,  with  Gorbachev  himself 
either  as  a  participant  or  as  a  front. 

For  his  part.  Bush  justified  the  violence  he 
unleashed  on  Iraq  as  an  unavoidable  step  to- 
ward the  forging  of  a  new  world  order,  a 
world  where  the  rule  of  law.  not  the  law  of 
the  jungle,  governs  the  conduct  of  nations," 

It  was  the  right  rhetoric  on  behalf  of  the 
right  policy.  But  no  one  should  be  under  any 
illusion  that  the  much  vaunted  new  world 
order  is  in  place  or  even  at  hand  Quite  the 
contrary,  last  week's  events  m  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  while  different  in 
so  many  respects,  had  the  combined  effect  of 
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maklntr  the  new  world  order  seem  all  the 
more  remote 

The  US.  Administration  has  been  praised. 
deservedly,  for  securing  the  support  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  assem- 
bling a  multinational  coalition  behind  the 
effort  to  drive  Saddam  from  Kuwait.  Bush 
and  other  U  S  officials  stressed  repeatedly 
that  the  armed  forces  of  27  nations  were 
fighting,  or  at  least  supposedly  prepared  to 
fight,  alongside  the  American  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, aviators  and  Marines. 

While  all  that  Is  admirable.  It  is  hardly 
new.  The  US.  went  to  war  against  Adolf  Hit- 
ler half  a  century  ago  as  part  of  an  alliance 
and  on  behalf  of  principles  similar  to  those 
at  stake  today  In  1950  the  US  plunged  Into 
Korea  with  the  backing  of  a  Security  Council 
resolution  and  accompanied  by  the  forces  of 
16  other  nations. 

Moreover,  politically  comforting  as  It  Is  to 
have  them  there,  the  multitude  of  different 
colored  flags  arrayed  In  and  around  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  not  terribly  relevant  to  the  out- 
come of  the  battles  now  under  way  In  Kuwait 
and  Iraq.  Desert  Storm  is  very  much  an 
American  operation  Once  again.  America's 
hardware,  prowess  and  ability  to  absorb  cas- 
ualties will  ultimately  make  the  difference. 
In  his  press  conference  Friday,  when  Bush 
expressed  his  desire  for  the  U.S.  to  be  a 
"healer"  and  a  "conciliator"  once  the  fight- 
ing stops,  he  sounded  downright  Wllsonlan. 
Even  the  President's  Idealism  and  his  eager- 
ness to  be  a  good  winner  are  out  of  the  past. 

Much  of  the  talk  about  a  new  world  order 
started  a  year  ago.  when  Saddam  was  just 
another  loudmouth  buUyboy  who  was  being 
paid  off  by  the  gulf  Arabs,  lethally  equipped 
by  the  Soviets,  as  well  as  by  the  French  and 
Germans,  and  coddled  by  the  US  The  cold 
war  was  over  that  was  the  big  news  and  the 
all-transforming  fact  of  international  life. 

Yet  now  that  proposition  seems  less  clear- 
cut  than  it  did  even  a  few  weeks  ago  The 
horror  in  Vilnius  Is  a  reminder  that  there  is 
still  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  terror,  left  in  that 
giant  country,  not  to  mention  almost  30,000 
nuclear  weapons.  And  If  Gorbachev's  rel- 
atively benign  foreign  policy  collapses  be- 
cause of  the  vicious  circle  of  Internal  revolt 
and  repression,  the  West  may  find  Itself  wag- 
ing a  Cold  War  II  In  the  coming  years.  At  a 
minimum,  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  less  co- 
operative In  the  Security  Council  the  next 
time  Uncle  Sam  tries  to  round  up  a  posse  to 
go  after  some  bad  guy 

But  the  most  basic  refutation  to  the  Idea 
of  a  new  world  order  was  what  happened  In 
the  air  and  on  the  ground  In  the  Middle  East 
last  week  The  resort  to  force— no  matter 
how  necessary  under  the  circumstance— was 
an  admission  that  the  preferred  and  defining 
methods  for  making  a  better  world  had 
failed  Talk  of  a  pax  Americana  was  not  Just 
premature  but  out  of  place  There  was  plenty 
of  Americana  but  too  little  pax.  It  was  the 
same  old  world  last  week,  and  a  not  very  or- 
derly one  at  that  • 


RULES  OF  THE  COM-MITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

•  Mr.  BIDEN  Mr  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  paraRraph  2  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
subnnlt  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

These  committee  rules  were  adopted 
at  the  committee's  first  executive  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  held  on  January 
31.  1991 


The  rules  of  the  committee  on  the 
Judiciary  follow: 
Rules  of  the  CoMMirrEE  os  the  Judiciary' 

I    MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

1.  Meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Chairman 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  on  three  days  no- 
tice or  In  the  alternative  with  the  consent  of 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  or  pursuant 
to  the  provision  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  as  amended. 

2  E^ch  witness  who  is  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  or  any  Subcommittee  shall  file 
with  the  Committee,  at  least  48  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement  of 
his  testimony  in  as  many  copies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee prescribes. 

3.  On  the  request  of  any  member,  a  nomi- 
nation or  bill  on  the  agenda  of  the  Commit- 
tee will  be  held  over  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  for  one  week,  whichever 
occurs  later 

n.  QfORL'MS 

1.  Eight  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  when  reporting  a 
bill  or  nomination;  provided  that  proxies 
shall  not  be  counted  In  making  a  quorum 

2  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  quorum  of  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommittee  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator 

in.  PROXIES 

When  a  record  vote  is  taken  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment, 
or  any  other  question,  a  quorum  being 
present,  a  member  who  Is  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by  proxy. 
In  writing  or  by  telephone,  or  through  per- 
sonal Instructions.  A  proxy  must  be  specific 
with  respect  to  the  matters  it  addresses. 

IV.  BRINGING  A  MATTER  TO  A  VOTE 

The  Chairman  shall  entertain  a  non-debat- 
able motion  to  bring  a  matter  before  the 
Committee  to  a  vote  If  there  Is  objection  Uj 
bring  the  matter  to  a  vote  without  further 
debate,  a  roUcall  vote  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  taken,  and  debate  shall  be  termi- 
nated If  the  motion  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote  without  further  debate  passes  with 
eight  votes  In  the  affirmative,  one  of  which 
must  be  cast  by  the  Minority. 

V    SUBCOMMPTTEEa 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  Subcommittee  during  its  hearings 
or  any  other  meeting,  but  shall  not  have  the 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
Subcommittee  unless  he  Is  a  member  of  such 
Subcommittee. 

2.  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  In  the  Sub- 
committee chairmanship,  and  seniority  on 
the  particular.  Subcommittee  shall  not  nec- 
essarily apply. 

3  Except  for  matters  retained  at  the  full 
Committee,  matters  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Subcommittee  or  Subcommit- 
tees by  the  Chairman,  except  as  agreed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  the 
agreement  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member. 

VI.  ATTENDANCE  RULES 

1  Official  attendance  at  all  Committee 
markups  and  executive  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  kept  by  the  Committee 
Clerk.  Official  attendance  at  all  Subcommit^ 
tee  markups  and  executive  sessions  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Subcommittee  Clerk. 


2  Official  attendance  at  all  hearings  shall 
be  kept,  provided  that  Senators  are  notified 
by  the  Committee  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Member.  In  the  caae  of  Committee  hearings. 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Member.  In  the  case  of  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  48  hours  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing that  attendance  will  be  taken  otherwise, 
no  attendance  will  be  taken  Attendance  at 
all  hearings  Is  encouraged  • 


iRearrirtned  by  Ibe  Committee  on  iht  Judiciary  In 
rxecutlve  session  on  February  Z3.  1989  Printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  February  23,  1989  Pur- 
suant to  tbe  Letrlslallve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 


TELEVISION  TKIKS   TO  HELP  KIDS 
COPE  WITH  WAR 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  images  of 
war  continue  to  flash  on  our  television 
screens.  Parents  sit  nervously  and  anx- 
iously glued  to  their  sets  as  television 
personalities  describe  in  excited  voices 
missiles  flying  overhead  and  troop 
movements  in  the  desert  sand. 

Children  are  painfully  aware  that 
something  is  going  on.  Their  parents' 
moods  and  demeanors  may  be  affected. 
Often,  they  may  be  watching  their  fa- 
vorite television  show  when  a  news  up- 
date breaks  in.  And  for  many,  one  or 
both  parents  may  have  been  called  to 
the  gulf. 

One  of  my  dearest  friends,  public 
television's  Fred  Rogers,  of  Mr.  Roger's 
Neighborhood,  has  taken  a  lead  role  in 
attempting  to  help  our  children  as  they 
too  share  in  the  stress  of  war  on  their 
families.  Fred's  program,  produced  in 
my  hometown.  Pittsburgh,  by  Family 
Communications  and  public  television 
station  WQED.  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  salient  television  feature  for 
children  Of  particular  note,  Freds  war 
spots  are  not  intended  to  be  substitutes 
for  the  roles  only  family  can  play. 
Rather,  they  urge  adults  to  reassure 
children  of  their  safety,  to  listen  to 
children's  concerns,  and  to  help  chil- 
dren find  their  own  ways  to  cope. 

Last  week,  the  New  York  Times  cited 
Fred's  leadership,  and  that  of  others  as 
well,  in  using  television  to  help  meet 
this  challenge.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 
TV  TRIES  To  Help  Children  Deal  Wrni  the 
War 
(By  Eleanor  Blau) 

Producers  of  children's  shows  and  the  net- 
works have  been  rushing  to  consider  ways  to 
address  youngsters'  possible  fears  of  war 
Some  experts,  however,  are  skeptical  about 
whether  television  Is  useful  for  this. 

Fred  Rogers,  the  longtime  host  of  "Mr. 
Rogers'  Nelghtwrhood.  "  has  created  spot 
messages,  some  for  young  viewers  and  some 
directed  at  adults.  The  messages  are  being 
shown  on  public  television  and  on  the  Nick- 
elodeon cable  channel. 

On  Saturday  morning  during  a  time  usu- 
ally reserved  for  cartoons.  Peter  Jennings 
delivered  an  ABC  News  report  on  the  war  He 
repeatedly  noted  that  children  might  be 
watching,  and  he  tried  u>  gear  some  of  his  re- 
marks to  them. 

ABC  announced  yesterday  that  it  would 
broadcast  a  live  one-hour  call-in  program  for 
children  at  11  AM.  Saturday  Mr.  Jennings 
will  be  the  anchor  for  the  program,  which  is 
still  untitled   An  800  number  will  be  provided 
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for  young  viewers  to  call  with  questions  and 
concerns  about  the  war.  ABC  news  cor- 
respondents and  members  of  the  military 
will  be  available  to  answer  the  questions. 
The  program  is  In  response  to  the  reaction  to 
Saturday's  report,  on  which  Bill  Greenwood, 
an  ABC  corresp(indent.  also  talked  to  chil- 
dren about  the  war  His  12-year-old  daughter. 
Kelly,  helped  him  edit  the  segment  to  make 
sure  It  would  be  understandable  to  people 
her  age. 

NBC  News  plans  to  examine  children's  re- 
action to  the  war,  ways  of  dealing  with  their 
fears  and  other  war  Issues  on  "A  Closer 
Look,  "  a  new  program  with  Faith  Daniels  as 
host,  which  Is  to  begin  at  11  30  AM  Monday. 
Children's  Television  Workshop,  which  pro- 
duces "Sesame  Street.  "  and  Nickelodeon  are 
doing  research  to  determine  how  to  deal  with 
the  issue. 

Mr.  Rogers'  announcements  have  brought  a 
deluge  of  Inquiries  from  viewers  and  news  or- 
ganizations. A  spokesman  for  his  show, 
which  is  produced  In  Pittsburgh,  said  the 
program  was  receiving  more  than  a  hundred 
calls  a  day,  some  from  commercial  television 
and  radio  programs  who  are  considering 
broadcasting  the  tapes 

But  not  everybody  agrees  on  who,  if  any- 
one, should  be  advised  about  coping  with  the 
war  Unlike  Nickelodeon,  which  may  produce 
a  children's  program  on  the  matter.  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop  has  no  plans  to 
address  children  A  workshop  spokeswoman. 
Fran  Kaufman,  said  possible  plans— all 
aimed  at  adults — Include  a  pamphlet  to  be 
sent  to  subscribers  of  Sesame  Street  Maga- 
zine and.  perhaps,  a  televised  message. 

"We  believe  that  the  psychological  secu- 
rity of  kids  rests  on  their  relationship  with 
their  adult  protectors.  "  Ms  Kaufman  said. 
"Real  comfort  won't  come  from  a  television 
set.  but  from  a  person  they  love  and  trust. 
So  the  best  uses  of  mass  media  would  be  to 
support  the  interpersonal  communication 
between  parents  and  kids   " 

Dr.  Robert  Coles,  the  child  psychiatrist 
and  author,  said  he  had  not  seen  the  tapes  by 
Mr.  Rogers  but  was  skeptical  about  the  value 
of  television  advice  to  children  or  parents. 

Recalling  that  his  own  parents  had  got 
through  World  War  U  without  counseling,  he 
said.  "It  has  been  possible  In  the  past  for 
children  in  the  United  States  to  get  through 
wars  without  the  massive  intervention  of 
school  psychologists  and  television  personal- 
ities, and  I  rather  suspect  It  will  be  possible 
in  the  future  If  we  only  give  children  a 
chance." 

Questioning  the  value  of  "wholesale  assur- 
ances." he  said.  "Children  use  the  war  as  a 
kind  of  surrogate  problem  for  difficulties 
they  are  going  through"  at  home  and  school 

He  said  he  had  recently  observed  some  ab- 
surdly patronizing  classroom  sessions  on  the 
war.  and  added.  "I  worry  sometimes  about 
condescending  and  patronizing  messages  to 
millions  of  American  parents  who  really  are 
quite  able  to  talk  thoughtfully  and  intel- 
ligently to  their  children  without  the  assur- 
ance of  these  spot  interventions  on  the 
tube" 

another  HESrrATlON 

Mr.  Rogers  said  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  had  asked  him  to  produce  the  spot 
announcements  and  that  he  had  hesitated 
briefly,  for  fear  of  contributing  to  what  he 
called  the  news  blitzkrieg  on  the  subject. 
But  he  said  he  feels  that  "children  really  can 
hear  that  grown-ups  can  help"  and  that  par- 
ents can  do  that  in  a  number  of  ways,  par- 
ticularly by  maintaining  comfortable 
routines. 


He  has  produced  six  PBS  spots  on  the  sub- 
ject. Two  are  for  children.  One  features  pup- 
pets, with  Mr  Rogers  offscreen  supplying  the 
voices;  in  the  other  he  wears  his  familiar 
cardigan.  The  four  others  are  for  adults,  also 
delivered  by  .Mr.  Rogers  in  his  distinctive 
ultragentle  manner  but  in  suit  and  tie 

In  the  60-second  children's  message  Mr 
Rogers  says  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was 
so  scared  by  hearing  his  neighbors  fighting 
that  he  did  not  want  to  go  out  and  play  "My 
mom  asked  me  why  I  didn't  want  to  go  out." 
he  continues.  "At  first  I  didn't  say  anything, 
but  finally  I  told  her  I  was  scared  I'd  get 
hurt  because  of  the  neighbors.  She  and  I 
talked  a  long  time,  and  she  told  me  how- 
proud  she  was  of  me  and  how  she  and  Dad 
would  do  everything  they  could  to  keep  me 
safe." 

Because  he  has  received  so  many  Inquiries 
about  the  spot  announcements,  he  sent  news- 
papers a  four-page  statement  expressing  his 
thoughts  about  "helping  parents,  teachers 
and  care  givers  deal  with  children's  concerns 
about  war." 

It  urges  adults  to  assure  youngsters  they 
will  take  care  of  them,  to  limit  the  grown- 
ups' television  viewing  about  the  war  to  min- 
imize feelings  of  "helplessness  and  despair."' 
to  be  good  listeners  and  to  help  children 
•"find  peaceful  resolution  to  their  everyday 
conflicts."'* 


RECOGNITION  OF  UKRAINIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  Ukrainians  throu(jhout  the 
world  celebrated  the  Ukraine's  1918 
declaration  of  independence.  In  light  of 
events  during  the  past  year,  this  cele- 
bration has  special  significance  for  all 
Ukrainians. 

The  ideals  of  freedom,  democracy  and 
self-determination— the  goals  estab- 
lished in  the  Ukrainian  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  January  22.  1918 — have 
endured  and  found  renewed  expression 
in  the  democratic  movement  in 
Ukraine  today.  A  major  step  toward 
those  goals  was  taken  on  July  16,  1990. 
when  the  Government  of  Ukraine  ap- 
proved it's  Declaration  on  State  Sov- 
ereignty. 

The  events  of  the  past  month,  includ- 
ing the  dispatching  of  Soviet  troops  to 
Ukraine  and  other  republics,  coupled 
with  the  arrest  of  Ukrainian  student 
leader  Dies  Donij.  threaten  the  peace- 
ful transition  of  these  republics  to  full 
independence.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Congress  and  the  administration 
have  sent  strong  messages  to  all  na- 
tions that  individual  freedoms  must  be 
protected 

Last  night.  Mr.  President.  Ukrainian 
Americans  met  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  to  celebrate  the  73d  anniver- 
sary of  Ukrainian  indep<-ndence.  The 
remarks  of  Mr,  A.skold  Lozynskyj.  vice 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  were  particu- 
larly thoughtful  and  compelling.  I  a^k. 
therefore,  that  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Lozynskyj's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

On  behalf  of  Ukrainian-.\mericans  in 
Hawaii.  Mr.   President.  I  wish  to  reaf- 


firm my  commitment  to  the  ba^ic  rigf 
of  all  peoples  to  determine  their  owr 
destiny.  Let  it  be  known  that  the  quest 
for  freedom  by  the  people  of  Ukraine 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  people  In 
the  United  States. 

Remarks  of  askold  Lozynskyj  at  the 

Ukrainian  Independence  Day  Reception 

Distinguished  guests,  fellow  Americans 
Seventy-three  years  ago  on  January  22.  1918. 
the  people  of  Ukraine  threw  off  the  Czarlst 
Russian  imperial  yoke  and  proclaimed  before 
the  world  their  desire  to  be  free.  The  Ijells  of 
St.  Sophia's  Cathedral  in  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukraine,  echoed  a  message  to  the  Ukrainian 
people:  By  your  power,  your  will  and  your 
work,  a  Free  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
has  been  creat-ed  on  Ukrainian  soil.  One  year 
later  those  same  bells  of  St.  Sophia  rang  out 
and  proclaimed:  From  this  day  henceforth 
are  united  all  the  separate  regions  of 
Ukraine  severed  throughout  the  centuries. 
Thus  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion was  at  long  last  accomplished  over- 
coming centuries  of  foreign  subjugation, 
domination,  persecution,  and  exploitation. 

TTie  dreams  of  our  forefathers  had  been  re- 
alized and  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
emerged  as  the  guardian  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  where  its  spirit  and  craving  for  its 
rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  free  nations 
would  find  realization,  where  its  language 
and  culture  would  achieve  fruitful  develop- 
ment and  where  its  religious  beliefs  would 
obtain  ready  outlet. 

Unfortunately.  Ukrainian  independence 
and  sovereignty  were  short-lived.  The  forces 
of  the  newly  formed  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public could  not  withstand  the  Imperialistic 
onslaught  of  foreign  Invaders.  Russian,  bol- 
shevik and  others  assisted  by  the  mute  pa- 
ralysis of  moral  spine  within  the  brother- 
hood of  world  nations.  At  the  peace  talks  in 
1919.  the  allies  proposed  a  plan  for  the  re- 
building of  one  great  Russian:  U.S.  Secretary 
cf  State  Robert  Lansing  reaffirmed  the  ne- 
cessity of  sustaining  the  principle  of  the  es- 
sential unity  of  the  Russian  people  and  dis- 
avowed the  Ukrainian  movement  as  a  sepa- 
ratist one.  Even  the  humane  international 
Red  Cross  refused  assistance  to  the  Ukrain- 
ians because  they  were  fighting  non-com- 
munist Russian  forces  as  well  and  the  Red 
Cross  was  committed  to  assisting  the  Rus- 
sians alone,  Ukraine's  righteous  quest  for 
independence  was  crushed. 

The  ensuing  years  brought  more  suffering 
and  tragedy  as  Ukraine  became  a  victim  of  a 
deadly  force  Soviet  Russian  imperialism 
that  murdered  some  10  million  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  In  the  man-made 
famine  of  1932-33.  Still  today,  despite  pro- 
nouncements of  glasnost  and  perestroika. 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet  Russian  re- 
gime have  not  abated  Ukraine  is  once  again 
the  victim  on  its  own  land  violated  with  un- 
precedented environmental  devastation  for 
which  Chernobyl  now  seems  the  norm  and 
not  an  aberration,  .And  yet.  despite  attempts 
at  intimidation,  terror,  and  destruction,  the 
Ukrainian  people  have  refused  to  bow  their 
heads  in  defeat.  Instead,  in  an  even  louder 
voice,  they  clamor  for  their  place  m  the  sun. 
The  essence  of  freedom  feeds  the  lifeline  of 
our  brethren  m  Ukraine  Still  Gorbachev 
portrays  Ukraine  as  a  non-negotiable  vital 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  our  govern- 
ment acquiesces  on  the  question  of  Ukraine 
by  regarding  it  as  an  acceptable  if  not  fully 
justified  concession  m  the  interest  of  rap- 
prochement and  renewed  detente 

The  significance  of  today's  commemora- 
tion lies  not  only  in  reflection,  but  in  the 
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conviction  that  the  dawn  of  the  ultimate  day 
of  Ukrainian  independence  Is  on  the  horizon 
To  that  purpose,  we  turn  to  our  President 
and  to  our  Kovemment  and  conKresslonal 
leaders  U>  champion  the  cause  of  all  Ukraln 
lans  throuRhout  America  by  assisting  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Ukraine  in  effectuat- 
ing the  ultimate  and  lasting  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence day.  a  day  of  a  new  beginning  for 
Ukraine,  when  all  Its  people  will  have 
achieved  their  place  in  the  sun.  where  their 
national,  religious,  and  human  rights  would 
be  safeguarded  by  a  sovereign  Ukrainian 
state  and  then  for  Ukrainians  as  well  truly 
light  will  have  overcome  darkness  and  the 
sun  of  freedom  will  have  descended  upon  the 
earth.* 


S    284— INSURANCK  HKNEFITS  FOR 

TERMINALLY  ILL  INDIVIDUALS 
•  Mr  LAUTENBERG  Mr  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  which  would  allow 
terminally  ill  people  to  receive  death 
benefits  from  their  life  insurance  poli- 
cies before  they  die.  without  having  to 
pay  taxes  on  the  benefits. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  bill  based  on 
compassion  and  common  sense.  It  is  a 
bill  that  will  make  a  real  difference  for 
the  most  tragically  fated  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Any  compassionate,  civilized  society 
must  take  care  of  its  dying.  But  the 
need  in  our  Nation  is  particularly 
acute.  All  too  often,  terminally  ill  peo- 
ple have  to  deal  with  more  than  their 
own  trauma,  more  than  their  own  pain. 
They  also  must  deal  with  enormous  fi- 
nancial burdens. 

The  costs  of  caring  for  the  terminally 
111  can  be  enormous  Lengthy  hospital 
stays  and  expensive  medications  can 
bankrupt  not  only  the  dying  them- 
selves, but  their  families  as  well. 

It  is  tough  enough  to  deal  with  one's 
own  impending  death  or  the  death  of  a 
loved  one  It  can  be  unbearable  if  a 
family's  financial  stability  is  also 
being  destroyed  in  the  process. 

This  legislation  reflects  the  compas- 
sion we  all  feel  for  those  who  suffer 
from  terminal  illnesses,  and  their  fami- 
lies But  the  bill  is  based  on  more  than 
compassion.  It  is  also  based  on  com- 
mon sense 

Providing  access  to  life  insurance 
benefits  does  more  than  help  the  dying 
and  their  families.  It  helps  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

After  all.  to  the  extent  that  private 
Insurance  funds  substitute  for  Medicaid 
and  other  public  assistance,  the  finan 
cial  burden  on  the  Government  is  re- 
duced. So  taxpayers  also  benefit.  It  is  a 
win-win  situation  all  around. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Bradley  and  the  other  cosponsors 
to  see  this  legislation  f-nacted* 


STANLEY  KRYCZYNSKI  AND  THE 
DEBORAH  HEART  AND  LUNG 
CENTER 

•  Mr    BRADLEY    Mr    President,  as  we 
are  inundated  with  reports  on  the  cri- 


sis in  our  health  care  system,  it  Is  re- 
freshing to  see  that  there  are  Innova- 
tive programs  that  u.se  creative  and 
compassionate  means  to  provide  out- 
standing specialized  medical  care.  The 
Deborah  Heart  and  Lung  Center  in 
Browns  Mills.  NJ.  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
the  treatment  of  heart,  lung,  and  vas- 
cular diseases,  and  a  center  for  the 
training  of  the  latest  diagnostic  and 
surgical  techniques. 

The  hallmark  of  the  center  Is  the 
partnership  of  community  volunteers 
and  skilled  medical  staff  Deborah  pro- 
vides the  highest  caliber  of  heart  and 
lung  care  to  all— regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay  They  are  the  world's 
predominate  hospital  in  treating  chil- 
dren with  congenital  heart  defects, 
seeking  out  children  from  all  over  the 
world  who  need  life-saving  treatment 

Stanley  H.  Fryczynski.  Jr.,  is  the 
president  of  the  Deborah  Heart  and 
Lung  Center.  By  giving  his  time,  en- 
ergy, and  skills,  he  epitomizes  the  spir- 
it that  sustains  the  center. 

John  Conway  recently  devoted  a  col- 
umn   in    the    Wall    Street    Journal    to 
Stanley  Fryczynski.  His  story  is  a  trib- 
ute to  Stanley  and  to  all  of  those  in- 
volved   with    the    Deborah    Heart   and 
Lung  Center,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
The  column  follows. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct  4.  1990) 
STANLEY  H   Fryczynski  Knows  How  Tn 
Spell  Success  For  Deborah  Center 
(By  John  A.  Conway) 
Stanley  H    Fryczynski  Jr.  has  20  letters  in 
his   name.   80   hours   in   his   work   week   and 
more  than  2.000  children  who  owe  him  their 
lives.    Half  his   time  goes   to   the   Bayonne. 
N  J  .   undertaking  business  his  grandfather 
started    about    80    years    ago     The    other    40 
hours  are  spent  as  unpaid  president  of  the 
Deborah  Heart  and  Lung  Center  in  Browns 
Mills,  a  two-hour  drive  south  Into  New  Jer- 
sey's Pine  Barrens 

Deborah  (pronounced  Biblical-style  with 
the  accent  on  the  "o  ")  was  started  in  1922  as 
a  TB  sanitarium.  Now  it  Is  a  155-bed  hospital 
specializing  in  heart,  lung  and  vascular  dis- 
eases in  adults  and  congenital  heart  defects 
In  children  Stanley  Fryczynskl's  wife.  Pat, 
jointed  the  Bayonne  chapter  of  Its  support- 
ers after  the  couple's  2''*-year-old  daughter 
died  Pat  "wanted  to  get  Involved  In  some- 
thing life-giving.  "  her  husband  says.  She 
asked  him  to  help  her  raise  funds  "and  so  1 
was  enrolled."  by  1977.  he  was  on  Deborah's 
board  and  in  1980  become  the  unpaid  presi- 
dent. 

Mr  Fryczynski  actually  wears  three  presi- 
dential hats  at  Deborah,  one  for  the  hospital, 
the  others  for  Its  research  arm  and  its  fund- 
raising  foundation,  which  now  boasts  70,000 
volunteers  in  300  chapters  up  and  down  the 
East  Coast  The  hospital,  which  since  its 
founding  has  never  sent  a  patient  a  bill,  usu- 
ally has  children  In  10  percent  of  its  beds 
•  In  the  U.S.."  Mr  Fryczynski  explains, 
"children  can  be  treated  In  hundreds  of  hos- 
pitals." Overseas,  however,  can  be  a  different 
story  and  Mr  Fryczynski  set  up  the  Debo 
rah's  Children  of  the  World  program  to  help 
change  things  Since  then.  Deborah  has 
cared  for  2.000  children  from  45  countries. 
agtiln  with  never  a  bill 

Deborah's  first  foreign  child  patient  was 
from  Guatemala    After  seeing  a  newspaper 


story  that  detailed  the  lack  of  pediatric 
heart  care  In  Poland,  Mr  Fryczynski  mount- 
ed a  major  effort  there  During  the  early 
1980b.  Deborah  treated  300  Polish  children 
both  at  Browns  Mills  and  by  .sending  doctors 
and  technicians  to  Poland.  The  hosptial  also 
brought  23  Polish  doctors  to  New  Jersey  to 
learn  the  latest  diagnostic  and  surgical  tech- 
niques (For  these  efforu  Pollsh-bom  Pope 
John  Paul  II  held  a  private  audience  for  Mr. 
Fryczynski  In  1963  i 

The  next  arena  for  Deborah  Is  the  Soviet 
Union,  which,  Mr  Fryczynski  says,  has  Just 
two  hospitals  and  six  surgeons  that  can  pro- 
vide pediatric  heart  care  for  a  pcipulatlon  of 
300  million  Deborah  provided  heart  surgery 
for  Its  first  Soviet  child  In  1968  The  newly 
liberated  Soviet  press  gave  the  treatment 
full  coverage,  resulting  In  20  more  children 
treated  at  Deborah  and  a  waiting  list  of  200 

Last  month,  charter  airplanes  (paid  for  by 
Delwrah  supporters  i  carried  62  of  the  hos- 
pital's surgeons,  nurses,  technicians  and 
housekeeping  staff  to  Tbilisi  in  Soviet  Geor- 
gia There,  they  spent  a  week  performing 
heart  surgery  on  30  children  Simulta- 
neously, they  taught  Soviet  medical  staffers 
In  what  Mr.  Fryczynski  calls  "a  new  dimen- 
sion of  glasnost" 

The  Deborah  team  brought  with  them  $2.3 
million  of  surgical  and  diagnostic  equip- 
ment. Jl  5  million  of  it  from  Siemens  USA 
They  left  SI  3  million  of  the  equipment  be- 
hind in  Tbilisi  This  weeklong  demonstration 
was  the  opening  move  In  a  two-year  program 
that  win  bring  Soviet  doctors  to  Browns 
Mills  on  a  rotating  basis  for  Instruction  in 
operating  and  diagnostic  skills.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

•  Mr,  LEAHY.   Mr.   President,  In  com- 
pliance with  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,   I  submit  for  the 
RECORD  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.    Nutrition,    and    Forestry 
which  were  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  January  30.  1991. 
The  material  follows: 
Rules  of  the  CoMMriTEE  on  agriculture, 
NirmmoN.  and  Forestry 
rule  1— meetings 

1.1  Regular  Meetings  Regular  meetlnga 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednes- 
day's of  each  month  when  Congress  is  In  ses- 
sion 

1.2  Additional  Meetings  The  Chairman,  in 
consulutlon  with  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  may  call  such  additional  meetings 
as  he  deems  necessary. 

13  Notification.  In  the  case  of  any  meeting 
of  the  Committee,  other  than  a  regularly 
scheduled  meeting,  the  Clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  notify  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting 
and  shall  give  reasonable  notice  which,  ex- 
cept in  extraordinary  circumstances,  shall  be 
at  least  24  hours  In  advance  of  any  meeting 
held  In  Washington.  DC.  and  at  least  48 
hours  In  the  case  of  any  meeting  held  outside 
Washington,  DC 

14  Called  Meeting  If  three  members  of  the 
Committee  have  made  a  request  In  writing 
to  the  Chairman  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  Chairman  falls  to  call 
such  a  meeting  within  seven  calendar  days 
thereafter,  including  the  day  on  which  the 
written  notice  is  submitted,  a  majority  of 
the  memt)ers  may  call  a  meeting  by  filing  a 
written  notice  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Commlt- 
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t,ee  who  shall  promptly  notify  each  member 
of  the  Committee  In  writing  of  the  date  and 
time  of  the  meeting, 

1.5  Adjournment  of  Meetings  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall  be  empowered  to  adjourn  any  meeting 
of  the  Committee  or  a  subcommittee  if  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  within  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  time  scheduled  for  such  meeting. 
rile  2- meetings  a.nd  hearings  in  general 

2.1  Open  Sessions  Business  meetings  and 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
as  otherwise  provided  for  in  Senate  Rule 
XXVI,  paragraph  5 

2  2  Transcripts  A  transcript  shall  be  kept 
of  each  business  meeting  and  hearing  of  the 
Committee  or  any  subcommittee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  or  the  sub- 
committee agrees  that  some  other  form  of 
permanent  record  is  preferable. 

2  3  Reports.  An  appropriate  opportunity 
shall  l*  given  the  Minority  to  examine  the 
proposed  text  of  Committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filing  or  publication  In  the  event  there 
are  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  an  appropriate  opportunity  shall  be 
given  the  Majority  to  examine  the  proposed 
text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 

2  4  Attendance  la'  Meetings.  Official  at- 
tendance of  all  markups  and  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Committee  Clerk  Official  attendance  of  all 
subcommittee  markups  and  executive 
seslons  shall  be  kept  by  the  subcommittee 
Clerk. 

(b)  Hearings.  Official  attendance  of  all 
hearings  shall  be  kept,  provided  that.  Sen- 
ators are  notified  by  the  Committee  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member,  in  the 
case  of  Committee  hearings,  and  by  the  sub- 
committee Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  in  the  case  of  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, 48  hours  In  advance  of  the  hearing  that 
attendance  will  be  taken  Otherwise  no  at- 
tendance will  be  taken.  Attendance  at  all 
hearings  is  encouraged 

RULE  3— hearing  PROCEDURES 

3.1  Notice  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of 
the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  any 
hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Committee  or  any 
subcommittee  at  least  one  week  in  advance 
of  such  hearing  unless  the  Chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  or  the  subcommittee  deter- 
mines that  the  hearing  is  noncontroversial 
or  that  special  circumstances  require  expe- 
dited procedures  and  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  subcommittee  involved  con- 
curs In  no  case  shall  a  hearing  be  conducted 
with  less  than  24  hours  notice. 

3.2  Witness  Statements  Each  witness  who 
is  to  appear  before  the  Committee  or  any 
subcommittee  shall  file  with  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee,  at  least  24  hours  m  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing,  a  written  statement  of 
his  or  her  testimony  and  as  many  copies  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  sub 
committee  prescribes. 

3  3  Minority  Witnesses  In  any  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  or  subcommittee,  shall  be  en- 
titled, uprjn  request  to  the  Chairman  by  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee,  to  call  witnesses  to  their 
selection  during  at  least  one  day  of  such 
hearing  pertaining  to  the  matter  or  matters 
heard  by  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 

3  4  Swearing  m  of  Witnesses  Witnesses  m 
Committee  or  sutKommiltee  hearings  may 
t>e  required  to  give  testimony  under  oath 
whenever  the  Chairman  or  ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
deems  such  to  be  necessary 


3,5  Limitation.  Each  member  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  five  minutes  in  the  questioning  of 
any  witness  until  such  time  as  all  members 
who  so  desire  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
question  a  witness.  Questions  from  members 
shall  rotate  from  majority  to  minority  mem- 
bers in  order  of  seniority  or  m  order  of  arriv- 
al at  the  hearing. 

RULE  4—  nominations 

4.1  Assignment.  All  nominations  shall  be 
considered  by  the  full  Committee. 

4.2  Standards,  In  considering  a  nomination, 
the  Committee  shall  inquire  into  the  nomi- 
nee's experience  qualifications,  suitability, 
and  integrity  to  serve  m  the  position  to 
which  he  or  she  has  been  nominated. 

4.3  Information.  Each  nominee  shall  sub- 
mit in  response  to  questions  prepared  by  the 
Committee  the  following  inform.ation: 

(1)  A  detailed  biographical  resume  which 
contains  information  relating  to  education, 
employment,  and  achievements; 

(2i  Financial  information,  including  a  fi- 
nancial statement  which  lists  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  nominee:  and 

i3i  Copies  of  other  relevant  documents  re- 
quested by  the  Committee. 

Information  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  he  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion except  as  specifically  designated  con- 
fidential by  the  Committee 

4.4  Hearings  The  Committee  shall  conduct 
a  public  hearing  during  which  the  nominee 
shall  be  called  to  testify  under  oath  on  all 
matters  relating  to  his  or  her  suitability  for 
office.  No  hearing  shall  be  held  until  at  least 
48  hours  after  the  nominee  has  responded  to 
a  pre-hearlng  questionnaire  submitted  by  the 
Committee. 

4.5  Action  on  confirmation  A  business 
meeting  to  consider  a  nomination  shall  not 
occur  on  the  same  day  that  the  hearing  on 
the  nominee  is  held.  The  Chairman,  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
may  waive  this  requirement 

RULE  5 — CJUORUMS 

5.1  Testimony.  For  the  purpose  of  receiving 
evidence,  the  swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the 
taking  of  sworn  or  unsworn  testimony  at  any 
duly  scheduled  hearing,  a  quorum  of  the 
Committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  consist  of  one  member 

5.2  Business.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  Committee  or  subcommittee  business, 
other  than  for  reporting  a  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Senate  or  the  taking  of 
testimony,  shall  consist  of  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Com,mittee  or  subcommittee, 
including  at  least  one  member  from  each 
party 

5  3  Reporting  A  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Comimittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  bills,  nominations, 
m.alters,  or  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be  or- 
dered reported  from  the  Committee  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  members  are 
physically  present.  The  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  report  a  measure  or  matter  shall  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those 
members  who  are  physically  present  at  the 
time  the  vote  is  taken. 

RULE  6— VOTING 

6,1  Roll  calls,  A  roll  call  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  taken  upon  the  request  of  any 
member 

6  2  Proxies  Voting  by  proxy  as  authorized 
by  the  Senate  Rules  for  specific  bills  or  sub- 
jects shall  be  allowed  whenever  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee  is  actually  present, 

6  3  Polling  The  Committee  may  poll  any 
matters  of  Committee  business,  other  than  a 
vote  on  reporting  to  the  Senate  any  meas- 


ures, matters  or  recommendations  or  a  vote 
on  closing  a  meeting  or  hearing  to  the  pub- 
lic, provided  that  every  member  is  polled  and 
every  poll  consists  of  the  following  two  ques- 
tions: 

( 1 1  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  to  poll  the  pro- 
posal; and 

i2i  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  proposal. 

If  any  member  requests,  any  matter  to  be 
polled  shall  be  held  for  meeting  rather  than 
being  polled.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  keep  a  record  of  all  polls. 

RULE  ■ — SUBCOMMrTTEES 

7.1  Assignments,  To  assure  the  equitable 
assignment  of  members  w  subcommittees, 
no  member  of  the  Committee  w;!".  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  subcom.m.ittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  sub- 
committee, and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  third  subcom.mittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  mem.bers  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  subcommittees. 

7  2  Attendance  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  sit  with  any  subcommittee  dur- 
ing a  hearing  or  meeting  but  shall  not  have 
the  authority  to  vote  on  any  matter  before 
the  subcommittee  unless  he  or  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  such  subcommittee 

7  3  Ex  Officio  Mem.bers  The  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  serve  as 
nonvoting  ex  officio  members  of  the  sub- 
committees on  which  they  do  not  serve  as 
voting  members.  The  Chai.'-man  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  may  not  be  counted  to- 
ward a  quorum, 

7  4  Scheduling,  No  subcommittee  may 
schedule  a  m,eetlng  or  hearing  at  a  time  des- 
ignated for  a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full 
Committee  No  more  than  one  subcommittee 
business  meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same 
time, 

7.5  Discharge.  Should  a  subcommittee  fail 
to  report  back  tc  the  full  Comimittee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the 
full  Committee  for  further  disposition  The 
full  Committee  may  at  any  time,  by  major- 
ity vote  of  those  members  present,  discharge 
a  subcommittee  from  further  consideration 
of  a  specific  piece  of  legislation. 

7.5  Application  of  Committee  Rules  to  Sub- 
committees. The  proceedings  of  each  sub- 
committee shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of 
the  full  Committee,  subject  to  such  author- 
izations or  limitations  as  the  Committee 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

RULE  »— INVESTIGATIONS,  SUBPOENAS  AND 
DEPOSmONS 

8.1  Investigations,  Any  investigation  un- 
dertaken by  the  Co.mmittee  or  a  subcommit- 
tee in  which  depositions  ai-e  taken  or  subpoe- 
nas issued,  must  be  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Com.mittee  voting  for 
approval  to  conduct  such  investigation  at  a 
business  meeting  of  the  Com.m.ittee  convened 
m  accordance  with  Rule  i 

8  2  Subpoenas,  The  Chairman,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  is  delegated  the  authority  to 
subpoena  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  memioranda.  document* 
records,  or  any  other  miatenais  at  a  hearing 
of  the  Com.mittee  or  a  subcom.m.ittee  or  ;n 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  an  investiga- 
tion authorized  m  accordance  with  para- 
graph 8  1  The  Chairm.an  may  subpoena  at- 
tendance or  production  without  the  approval 
of  the  Ranking  Minority  Mem.t>er  when  the 
Chairman  has  not  received  notification  from 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  dis- 
approval of  the  subpoena  within  72  hours,  ex- 
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i,ludinK  SaLLirdays  and  Sundays,  of  belnff  no- 
tified of  the  subpoena.  If  a  subpoena  Is  dis- 
approved by  the  RanklnK  Minority  Member 
as  provided  In  this  paratrraph  the  subpoena 
may  be  authorized  by  vote  of  the  memt^rs  of 
the  Committee.  When  the  Committee  or 
Chairman  authorizes  subpoenas,  subpoenas 
may  be  Issued  upon  the  slffnature  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee deslgrnated  by  the  Chairman. 

8.3  Notice  for  Uklng  depositions.  Notices 
for  the  taking  of  depositions.  In  an  Investiga- 
tion authorized  by  the  Committee,  shall  be 
authorized  and  be  Issued  by  the  Chairman  or 
by  a  staff  officer  designated  by  him.  Such  no- 
tices shall  specify  a  time  and  place  for  exam- 
ination, and  the  name  of  the  Senator,  staff 
officer  or  officers  who  will  take  the  deposi- 
tion. Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  deposi- 
tion shall  be  in  private.  The  Committee  shall 
not  initiate  procedures  leading  to  criminal 
or  civil  enforcement  proceedings  for  a 
witness's  failure  to  appear  unless  the  deposi- 
tion notice  was  accompanied  by  a  Commit- 
tee subpoena. 

8A  Procedure  for  taking  depositions.  Wit- 
nesses shall  be  examined  upon  oath  adminis- 
tered by  an  individual  authorized  by  local 
law  to  administer  oaths.  The  Chairman  will 
rule,  by  telephone  or  otherwise,  on  any  ob- 
jection by  a  witness.  The  transcript  of  a  dep- 
osition shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee 
Clerk. 

RULE  9— AMENDING  THE  RULES 
These  rules  shall  become  effective  upon 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
These  rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  committee,  provided  that  all 
members  are  present  or  provide  proxies  or  if 
a  notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  changes 
has  been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48 
hours  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action 
thereon  Is  to  be  taken.  The  changes  shall  be- 
come effective  immediately  upon  publication 
of  the  changed  rule  or  rules  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  or  immediately  upon  approval 
of  the  changes  If  so  resolved  by  the  Commit- 
tee as  long  as  any  witnesses  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  change  in  rules  are  provided 
with  them  • 


C.\:,KNI).\H     S.  320 


(>H,Ii!-.K    to!;    A  ■;  M  i;i)  SERVICES 

coM.vin'i  i.i    :m  !  i:.i,  legislation 

Mr  MirCHKLL  .Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Armed 
Str.  i.r-  f  riimlttee  be  permitted  to 
.  ,,  :.;„:•,!  ..vislation  today  until  5:30 
;  ."      notwithstanding  the  recess  of  the 

>>■]], iU' 

The  rHFSiDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiiiii    i!  !.->  .so  ordered 


.\:    rMoK:.'  x  [-IdN    I-hK   r.  i\;MITTEE 

Tti  nu-::-;t 

M;  M!  !(HK1,;  .M:  President.  I  ask 
unanin.  u.H  ..n.^>■nl  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  .^riiif!  .Services  be  authorized  to 
meet   in   txf<  utlve  session  during  the 

si's.s'.i.r.      !    'fit-    S.'ii.itt^    on    Thursday. 
.l,iii:..i:\    fi    I'l^.n    .1-  :  pm  .  to  receive  a 

.  i.i.s.M;!r,i     (>!■■,. '!;:;k'    ;:^':t;    the    Depart- 
riitT'.'  ><'.  !i»'f>T;.-^>'  "i  •*•,.■    'jHTational  use 
.ir:,j  ,.!!>.,  t  :•,.•:!. ■.-.,-,    •:       rM  .it.  equipment 
in  I  i;»'f,i'i!'i:  Ii'---:  •   >'■  :  n: 
Th-   F'Hh'.siiMNc.  nKM(  !■:'•:    Without 


un.i:  .:: 

reauth' : 

Act  of  1 


:c!i!:,;,    M:     •■!'-sident.  I  ask 

:..;.•  •  f.  r  .--    520.  a  bill  to 

/.    ■ ; '•  Export  Administration 

<    ir:d  for  other  purposes,  in- 


troduced earlier  today  by  Senators 
RiEOLE,  Garn.  Sarbanes.  and  others  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MEASURES  PLACEU  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate receives  from  the  House  H.R.  598. 
the  physicians  and  dentists  compensa- 
tion bill,  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  556.  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  Amendments  of  1991 
and  that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PAYMENT 
OF  PRIVATE  LEGAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  .MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Ford  and  Stevens,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  28.  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  payment  of  pri- 
vate legal  expenses  for  Michael 
Kinsella.  Senate  employee,  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  submit- 
ted earlier  today  by  Senators  Ford  and 
Stevens 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S  Res  28)  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  private  legal  expenses  for  Mi- 
chael Kinsella.  a  Senate  employee,  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  joint  leadership  group  of  the  Sen- 
ate made  the  following  recommenda- 
tion to  Senate  legal  counsel  regarding 
representation  of  a  Senate  employee  in 
an  upcoming  judicial  proceeding: 
Recommendation  of  Action  to  Avoid  Con- 
flict OR  Inconsistency  in  the  Represen- 
tation OF  Senate  Parties 
Pursuant  to  §710(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978,  2  use.  J2881(a)(19e8).  It 
is  recommended  that  the  Senate  Legal  Coun- 
sel take  the  following  action  In  order  to 
avoid  a  potential  conflict  that  could  arise 
between  the  Legal  Counsel's  responsibilities 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  and  rep- 
resentation of  Michael  Kinsella.  a  Senate 
employee  who  has  been  subpoenaed  to  testify 
before  a  federal  grand  jury  In  the  event  that 
Mr.  Kinsella  requests  legal  representation  in 
connection  with  his  appearance  before  the 
grand  jury,  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  shall 
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.•■•:  M:  K;nsella  to  thi- C  Tr.TTUttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  assistance  In  arrang- 
ing for  the  employment  of  private  counsel  to 
represent  him  with  respect  to  official  actions 
and  responsibilities. 

US  Senate  Joint  Leadership  GROin". 
January  30.  1991 

Mr.  FORI'  M:  K;:;-'  ;;,t  h.i.^  now  con- 
tacted the  CL-.-^riiiii'-iee  on  Ku.eb  and  Ad- 
ministration for  assistance  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  employment  of  private 
counsel  to  represent  him  with  respect 
to  testimony  before  th>  k':.i:.  1  jury  in 
the  Eastern  District  oi  %■  w  "I'ork.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  now  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Stevens,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res  28)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res  28 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  pay  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the 
legal  expenses  Incurred  by  Michael  Kinsella 
for  the  employment  of  private  counsel  to 
represent  him  with  respect  to  official  actions 
and  responsibilities  before  the  grand  jury  In 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York. 

(b)  The  amount  of  expenses  paid  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR   FKID.W 
TUESD.W 


.\ND 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate recesses  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  9:15  a.m..  tomorrow.  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 1;  that  the  session  on  Friday  be 
pro  forma  only;  that  upon  convening, 
the  Senate  Immediately  stand  in  recess 
until  2:15  p.m..  on  Tuesday.  February  5; 
that  on  February  5,  the  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings be  deemed  approved  to  date; 
and  that  following  the  time  reserved 
for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  morning  business 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


\    N! 


';■(  iN'i  )!<!{!  i\v 

Mr.  n;:  rcHi;!,!,  M:  Fi.'sident.  if  the 
acting  H»!'  '■'  ■  in  leader  has  no  fur- 
ther busin>  .-^  .mil  no  other  Senator  is 
seeking  recognition.  I  r;  w  .i.'-k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  .s.  i..i;.'  stand  in 
recess  as  under  the  previous  order  until 
9:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  -4  44  p.m  ,  recessed  until  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary I,  1991,  at  9  \b  am 


NOMINATION.S 

K.xetutive    nominalions    received    by 
the  .Senate  .January  31.  1991: 
:'H'.MrrMK.s"i  fiK  sT.^T^ 

KATHERINE  SHIKLEY,  OK  U.LI.NiolS  A  (  AHJCFH*  MEMBEK 
OK  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  .SERVICE  Cl.AS.s  (IK  Cors 
SELOR,  TO  BE  AMBA8.SAIK)R  KXTRAiiRIiIN  AHV  AS:> 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OK  THE  CNrTni  STATKH  (iK  fMF.RJf  ', 
T<-)  THE  REPrBl,IC  OK  SENF/GAI. 

M  AK:NK  MAMMA!.  I'l  'M.M!S.-^:<  <N 

JACK  VI  ARKK.N  LKSTHIR    i  •►    M.A^KA    ~n  '  Ht    A  Mk.MBEK 

OK  THE  MARIN*  M\MMM    i  i -V  M  I.KSH 'V    fi   R   A   TERM    E> 

1-IRINO    MAY    ••  .*•       •'■'i     fH-fMl^    }■     y  aA      Tf:RM    K-X 
FIRED 

JACKWARKt'-  :  V-S-yy.h      f   '.:  ^-••K^  tobEame.vber 

OFTHEMAR;^^  v. 'VW'.:    ,     vvi-^j  s  for  A  TERM  H\ 
PmtNO  MAY   ;3    JSW    REAl'f'INTMK.Vr  ■ 

NATIONAL  foundation  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 

human:t;fs 

donald  hall.  of  new  h  ^m1■'•h:.k^,  to  be  a  memuf.k 
of  the  national  col-ncu.  on  the  arts  kxjr  a  term 
expiring  september  3  1996  vice  jacob  neusner 
term  expired 


;n  the  AIR  force 

THE  FXiUXIWING  NAMEU  OKKICER  FOR  API'OIVTMENT 
TXl  THE  GR.-lDE  of  GENERAL  WHILE  A.«.SIGSEI)  TO  A  PO- 
SmON    OF    IMPORTANCE    A,VD    RE.SPON,<iIB:L;T>-    l^NDER 

Trrij;  10  rsrrEij  state?  code  sections;; 
To  be  general 

I.T    GEN     -IMMIF  V     ALAMS    «3--i:   ;,»:    C  S     AIR  KoRCE 

:S  the  ARMY 

THE  FOLlX>WING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
T(^  THE  GR-^DE  OK  LIEITENANT  GENF;fHL  UHJI^  AS 
SIGNED  TTr  A  POSmON  l'¥  IMPORTANCE  ANT'  Pj:PPON 
S!Hii.:T>-  rVDER  TITLE  :C  CNmL'j  ^T^TES  r.  :I,F  .-^EC 
TIoN  «.    ^ 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

v.\-     f,KN     WIU.IAM  G     PAGONTS     ! 82-32^7343.  U  S    ARMY 

IN  THE  NANY 

THE  PI'I.UmiNG  NA.MO  OKFICEK  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
T"  '  THE  t;R-M)E  OF  VICE  ADMIRAL  WHILE  ASSIGNED  TO  A 
i-<jsmuN  OK  IMPORTANCE  .VND  RESPONSIBILITY'  CNDER 
TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE   SECTION  601 

To  be  fice  admiral 

REAR  ADM  WILLIAM  C  BOWES  CS  NA\T  ;i»32-9!>e4 
THE  FOLLOWING  N A. MED  REAR  ADMIRALS  1X)WEB 
HMF  IN  THE  STAFF  CORPS  OF  THE  '.'NTTED  STATES 
N«,VY  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  PERMANENT  GRADE  OK 
RI.«.R  .".ILMIRAL  PCRSr.INT  TUTITLE  10  UNnED  STATES 
CODE  SECTION  62<  SUBJECT  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
THEKtfORE  AS  PROVIDED  BY  LAW 


METiCA^  CORPS 
Ti  be  'fOT  adrniral 

REAR  ADM      LH     WILUAM    A     BCOKEXDORF    506-50-8247. 

V  s  Navy 

RE.'^R  .".DM  .M  ;  AVII  W  LICHTMAN  ;0i-36-.32S2  US. 
N  A  \'^ 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  .'K.DM  LH  RAY  K  SAREER.*y  S.-*  4*  26L  U.S. 
NA\T 

RX'.R  .\DM  LH  E:iUAR:  M  [.TRa*  S>  X.  2943.  U.8 
N  »  '.  ^ 

CI\1L  ENGINEER  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 

REAR  ADM  LH  JACFIF  B',  FFrSGTi  •  N  «**  .3610.  U.8 
NA\'Y' 

:n  the  nan  ■: 

THE  FiiLLi'WING  NA.MEI  OFFICEI'.  IN  "HI  :-T'.l-F 
CORI'S  OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  PROMOTION  T<  THF  FEIvMA- 
NENT  GRADE  OF  1  lE'.TENANT  COMMANTIER  AS  rvDI- 
CATED  PURSUANT  TC^  TITLE  10  UNTTED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  62*  SUB-'FXT  TO  QUAUFICATION8  THEREFORE 
AS  PROVIDETi  BY  LAW 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

WILLIAM  A    MCMANU8 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ENOLIA  P.  MCMILLAN 


HON.  KWEISI  MR  ME 

Oh  makv;,amj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

VVVrfnf.sddv,  January  30.  1991 

Mr  MFUME  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in- 
dividuals of  our  time  With  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm, I  call  your  attention  to  Mrs  Enolia  P 
McMillan  who  has  been  a  stalwart  in  the  ongo- 
ing civil  rights  efforts  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  AdvarKement  of  Colored  People 
jNAACP)  lor  more  tfian  50  years. 

It  is  upon  her  retirement,  after  more  than  21 
years  as  president  of  the  Baltimore  chapter  of 
the  NAACP  and  later  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional chapter,  that  we  piiuse  to  laud  her  phe- 
rwmenal  arxompiishments  arxl  tireless  dedica- 
tion to  this  organization  and  to  the  Tight  for 
civil  rights 

Bom  October  20.  1904.  Mrs.  McMillan  has 
tieen  a  resident  of  the  great  Stale  of  Maryland 
since  age  3  She  went  on  to  pursue  her  first 
love,  teaching,  m  Charles  County  Later,  as 
she  pursued  her  masters  degree  m  scfiool  ad- 
ministration at  Columbia  University,  where  she 
wrote  a  thesis  focusing  on  the  racial  inegual- 
rties  of  the  Charles  County  school  system. 
Mrs  McMillan  inauquratfd  what  was  to  be- 
come a  longstaixling  commitment  to  eradicat- 
ing racial  inequality  As  a  result  of  her  work  on 
t)ehaif  of  black  scfwol  children  and  teachers, 
she  was  asked  to  assist  with  the  revitalization 
of  the  Baltinnore  branch  of  the  NAACP 

Mrs  McMillan  muses  that  her  involvement 
with  ttie  NAACP  arxl  her  unending  fight  for 
equal  rights  probably  stymied  her  career  in  the 
school  system  Nonetheless,  her  diligence  as 
civil  rights  activist  remained  undisputed  For 
50  sutisequent  years,  she  endeavored  to  re 
cruil  hundreds  of  young  people  and  thousands 
ot  dollars  to  revitalize  the  taltenng  Baltimore 
chapter 

Unfortunately,  few  of  those  who  were  active 
during  trie  first  strife-filled  decades  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle  remain  anrong  us  Neverthe- 
less, history  has  vividly  captured  ttx)se  days 
and  we  are  remirxknt  daily  of  how  tar  we  have 
come  Unfortunately,  we  are  equally  reminded 
of  fV3w  far  we  have  to  go.  as  the  remaining 
years  of  the  20th  century  seem  an  accurate 
reflection  ot  those  first  tumultuous  decades  of 
the  struggle,  even  as  we  approach  the  year 
2000 

As  an  activist  charged  with  recruiting  lor  the 
historic  civil  rights  organi/ation.  Mrs  McMillan 
was  faced  with  tbe  major  otistacle  ol  allaying 
peoptes  fear  of  reprisals  as  a  result  of  )Oining 
the  movement  Atltx)uqh  segregation  and  vio- 
lent ofjposition  to  any  chiinge  made  most  peo- 
ple leery  Enolia  McMillan  successfully  enlisted 
new  menit)ers  txjistenrxj  tfie  effectiveness 
and  the  rf>ai:h  ot  tf>e  NAACP  In  1969.  she 
wouk)  tiecome  president  ol  the  Baltimore 
chapter    and   wouk)   continue   to   shape   the 


branch  into  one  known  throughout  the  Nation 
for  its  impressive  recruiting  and  fundraismg 

Perhaps  her  greatest  accomplishment,  how- 
ever, was  as  president,  convincing  the  na- 
tional NAACP  to  move  its  headquarters  to  Bal- 
timore in  1986.  Here,  she  continued  to  steer 
the  organization  to  its  mission  ot  attaining  civil 
rights 

Mr  Speaker,  the  fight  lor  civil  rights  is  an 
arduous  one  and  requires  persons  with  con- 
viction and  fortitude  As  activist  and  president. 
Enolia  P  McMillan  distinguished  herself  as 
such  a  person  For  more  than  21  years,  she 
has  been  a  vital  force  m  the  fight  for  the  nghts 
of  African-Americans  Tenacious  in  her  eftorts 
and  touching  the  lives  ot  many  m  pursuit  of 
her  mission,  she  dutifully  served  at  the  helm  of 
both  the  Baltimore  chapter  and  the  national  of- 
fice of  the  NAACP  As  one  of  many  who  have 
directly  benefited  from  her  efforts.  I  commend 
her. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  join  me  as  I  wish 
Mrs  McMillan  well,  and  hope  for  her  contirv 
ued  success  in  all  future  endeavors.  She  has 
indeed  made  a  profound  contribution  to  our 
rich  national  heritage  Let  us  hope  that  our 
Nation  will  strive  to  continue  in  the  spirit  ot 
that  legacy 


MORALITY  AND  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
THE  GULF 


HON.  DOl  G  BERFITFR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  3] .  1991 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr  Speaker,  a  nunnber  of 
religious  leaders  have  raised  questions  re- 
garding US  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf  It  has 
t)een  suggested  that  the  gulf  crisis  does  not 
fulfill  the  criteria  for  military  action  under  the 
tradition  of  "lust  war,"  and  that  sanctions 
should  have  been  continued 

Mr  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the  American 
religious  community  can  have  a  legitimate  role 
to  play  in  the  debate  about  US  policy  in  the 
gull  Of  course  there  is  the  moral  underpinning 
of  an  alliance  strategy  to  carefully  consider 
Even  though  Saddam  Hussein  is  a  thug  and 
a  despot,  the  United  States  and  the  allies  can- 
not abandon  their  respective  and  collective 
standards  of  morality 

II  IS  clear  to  this  Memtjer  that  the  United 
Stales  actions  to  cause  Iraq  to  wittidraw  or  be 
removed  from  Kuwait  are  morally  justified. 
Saddam  Hussein  seized  and  raped  a  sov- 
ereign state,  and  positioned  his  armies  to  sus- 
tain and  perhaps  further  expand  his  con- 
quests Saddam  Hussein  possesses  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  and  has  used  poison  gas 
against  his  enemies  and  his  own  people.  He 
IS  the  leader  of  a  terrorist  state  that  tias  fun- 
damentally disrupted  ttie  international  order 
America  is  absolutely  correct  m  resporxjing  in 


a  swift  and  decisive  manner  to  Saddam  Hus 
sein's  aggression 

Mr    Speaker,  this  Member  would  insert  intc 
the    Recobd    an    encellent    editorial    by    Dr 
George  Weigei  from  the  December  9,   1990 
edition  ol  the  National  Catholic  Register  tha 
addresses    the    morality    of    U  S     policy     Dr 
Weigel  makes  the  persuasive  argument  US 
policy  does  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  jus' 
war  doctrine.  He  argues  that,  "what's  at  stake 
in  the  first  crisis  of  the  px3st-cold-war  world 
Will  international  public  life  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  civilized  ground  rules,  or  will  we  be 
in  Hobbes'  state  of  nature  where  all  are  at  war 
with  all''"   This  Member  commends   the  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  his  colleagues 
God  and  the  Gilf 
I  By  George  Weigel  i 

The  facts:  America's  bishops  have  applied 
jusi-war  reasoning  to  the  Gulf  crisis  In  a 
highly  controversial  way. 

The  Impact:  Despite  their  good  intentions, 
neither  justice  nor  peace  have  ultimately 
been  served. 

Washington  — .\t  the  close  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  annual  meeting  here  in  November. 
Archbishop  Daniel  Pilarczyk  of  Cincinnati, 
conference  president,  addressed  a  letter  to 
President  Bush  in  the  name  of  the  body  of 
bishops. 

In  it.  he  raised  questions  about  the  moral- 
ity of  possible  American  military  interven- 
tion In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Pllarczyk's  letter  amplified  an  earlier  let- 
ter sent  to  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
by  Archbishop  Roger  Mahony.  chairman  of 
the  bishops'  international  policy  committee. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  debate  over  U  S.  policy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  couched 
in  the  language  of  the  just-war  tradition. 
Mahony  and  Pilarczyk  have  every  reason  to 
enter  that  det»te.  bringing  the  full  resources 
of  the  long  Catholic  heritage  of  thought  on 
these  matters  to  Ijear  in  a  situation  fraught 
with  t)oth  peril  and  opportunity. 

One  might  have  wished  that  the  national 
Church  leadership  had  entered  the  argument 
several  months  earlier.  The  two  letters  may 
raise,  in  sound  minds,  the  question  of  wheth- 
er America's  bishops  believed  that  the  moral 
dimension  of  the  argument  had  been  ignored 
until  their  Intervention  -a  dubious  assumpi- 
tlon.  given  the  vigor  with  which  commenta- 
tors and  politicians  have  been  arguing  pre- 
cisely on  moral  grounds  about  the  ends  and 
means  of  U.S  action  in  the  Gulf. 

In  any  event,  the  issue  now  is  not  whether 
the  bishops  have  the  right  to  enter  the  de- 
bate—they surely  do— but  whether  their 
intervention  has  deepened  the  argument  in 
the  way  the  bishops  intended. 

1  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  two 
letters  have  not  done  the  needed  job 

The  just-war  tradition,  which  the  bishops 
rightly  argue  is  the  normative  Catholic 
framework  for  thinking  about  Issues  of  war 
and  peace,  is  a  tradition  under  pressure  at 
the  end  of  the  20th  century. 

It's  under  particular  pressure  in  the  case  of 
an  adversary  like  Saddam  Hussein  Saddam's 
actions  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  in  the  suppres- 
sion   of    the    Kurds    '•hrnugh.    among    other 
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things,  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  poison  gas. 
a  tool  even  Hitler  eschewed i,  and  in  the  rape 
of  Kuwait,  since  Aug  2  i which  has  included 
the  execution  of  children  in  front  of  their 
parents)  suggest  that  he  does  not  share,  m 
even  the  vaguest  way.  our  universe  of  moral 
reasoning 

That  Saddam  acts  like  a  barbarian  is.  of 
course,  no  excuse  for  our  atjandoning  our 
own  standards.  But  it  does  complicate  the 
situation  in  a  grave  way.  and  the  bishops 
could  have  acknowledged  this  in  their  let- 
ters 

In  fact,  it's  not  clear  that  the  bishops  cor- 
rectly identified  the  full  measure  of  the 
threat  posed  by  Saddam  The  Iraqi  invasion 
of  Kuwait  was  the  symptom  of  a  deepier  dis- 
ease the  disease  of  a  terrorist  state,  ruled  by 
coercion,  possessing  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  the  ability  to  use  them  far  be- 
yond its  borders,  and  threatening  to  control 
the  greater  part  of  a  resource  essential  to 
the  orderly  functioning  of  international  eco- 
nomic life.  (If  Saddam  controlled  the  Saudi 
ol!  fields,  his  first  economic  victims  would 
not  tie  middle-class  American  drivers,  but 
the  poor  of  the  Third  World  i 

Because  this  is  the  threat,  the  policy  goal 
In  the  Gulf  must  tie  (a)  the  elimination  of 
Saddam  s  arsenal  and  his  (  hemical  and  nas- 
cent nuclear  weapons  capability,  and  (b)  the 
collapse  of  his  regime  Our  goal  in  other 
words,  should  be  an  Iraq  shorn  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  radically  diminished  in  its 
capacity  to  conduct  offensive  conventional 
war  and  capable  of  living  in  a  measure  of 
order,  if  not  the  fullness  of  peace,  with  its 
neighbors. 

If  this  can  tie  done  through  a  combination 
of  diplomacy,  political  and  economic  pres- 
sure, and  an  internal  coup,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter But  we  ought  not  doubt  that  it  must  be 
done  if  we  re  to  avoid  a  tragedy  of  unspeak- 
able proportions  at  some  point  in  the  1990's. 
The  bishops  letters  do  not  adequately  ad- 
dress this  larger  dimension  of  the  Gulf  crisis. 

The  bishops  are  also  more  impressed  by 
L'nited  Nations  and  Arab  support  for  US. 
policy  than  perhaps  they  should  be  The  fact 
of  an  international  coalition  against  Saddam 
is  a  plus,  at  the  moment,  from  the  American 
point  of  view  But  we  shouldn't  fool  our- 
selves about  the  motives  of  some  of  our  Arab 
allies  in  this  affair  Nor  should  we  be  san- 
guine about  future  prospects  of  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  as  the  "proper  authority"  (in 
Just- war  terms  1  for  legitimating  the  resort 
to  military  force 

Some  of  the  Arab  states  involved  in  the  co- 
alition have  acted  from  the  conviction  that 
Saddam  8  defeat  could  open  the  path  to  a 
more  rational  politics  in  the  Middle  East: 
Egypt  is  prominent  among  them. 

Others,  notably  Syria,  have  acted  from 
sheer  experience  Indeed.  Syria's  cynical  use 
of  the  Gulf  crisis  as  the  occasion  for  com- 
pleting its  demolition  of  Lebanon  land.  be  it 
noted,  its  Christian  (ommunityi  goes  sin- 
gularly unremarked  in  the  bishops'  letters 

Does  a  coalition  that,  includes  the  odious 
Hafez  Assad  of  Syria  more  fully  satisfy  the 
Just-war  criterion  of    proper  authority?" 

As  for  the  United  .Nations,  it  Is,  as  ever,  a 
stage  on  which  a  .script  written  elsewhere  is 
being  played  out  That  the  UN.  has.  to  date. 
fallen  into  line  behind  the  leaders'iip  of  the 
United  States  is  no  indication  of  a  fun- 
damental change  in  that  usually  disappoint- 
ing institution  Rather,  it  illustrates  the 
fart  that  the  post-Cold  War  world  is  a 
unipolar  world.  In  which  the  United  States  is 
the  sole  great  power  capable  of  laying  down 
the  ground  rules  of  inU-rnational  behavior 

The  United  States  ought  to  exert  that 
leadership  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  states 


and  with  the  agreement  of  the  U.N..  when- 
ever possible.  But  the  key  to  a  more  effective 
U  N  IS  more  a.ssertive  US  leadership  in  that 
organization.  Nor  should  we  suppose  that  a 
UN,  Security  Council  whose  miembers  in- 
clude 'i'emen  [the  December  chair  of  the 
council)  is  a  more  plausible  "proper  author- 
ity" than  a  democratically  elected  president 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States 

The  bishops'  letters  urge  the  economic 
sanctions  against  Iraq  be  pressed,  a  position 
with  considerable  support  among  American 
[and  European]  political  leaders.  But  this 
policy  is  not  without  its  own  moral  difficul- 
ties. The  last  people  to  feel  the  "bite"  of 
sanctions  will  be  those  whom  we  are  most 
concerned  to  defeat;  the  military  and  politi- 
cal infrastructure  of  Iraq.  The  people  who 
will  suffer,  first,  are  the  non-combatant  peo- 
ple of  Iraq,  who  President  Bush  has  rightly 
insisted  are  not  our  enemies. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  this  moral 
and  political  dilemma.  But  the  bishops  would 
have  deepened  the  argument  had  they  not 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  sanctions  strat- 
egy was  self-evidently  more  satisfactory. 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  the  propor- 
tionate and  discriminate  use  of  armed  force. 

Then  there's  the  question  of  "last  resort.  " 
another  classic  just-war  criterion.  The 
Mahoney  and  Pilarcyzk  letters  put  great 
stress  on  this  point,  as  indeed  they  should. 
But  "last  resort  "  is  not  an  arithmetic  con- 
cept. One  can  always  imagine  one  more 
other-than-military  tactic  Mr  FYesident. 
could  be  tried 

No.  what  "last  resort"  means  is  that  all 
reasonable  efforts  at  a  non-m.ilitary  solution 
to  a  problem  have  been  exhausted  This  is  es- 
pecially important  to  keep  m  mind  in  the 
case  of  a  dictator  like  Saddam  Hussein,  who 
has  shown  a  cunning  ability  to  manipulate 
our  moral  concerns  (and  our  democratic 
process]  to  his  own  ends. 

Moreover,  does  the  criterion  of  "last  re- 
sort" automatically  exclude,  in  any  and  all 
circumstances,  the  pre-emptive  use  of  pro- 
portionate and  discriminate  armed  forces? 
Unlikely  Had  Israel  not  used  such  force 
against  Iraq  s  Oslrak  nuclear  reactor  in  1981. 
todays  Gulf  crisis  would  have  taken  on  truly 
apocalyptic  overtones. 

The  just-war  tradition  Is  a  theory  of 
statecraft  as  well  as  a  calculus  for  relating 
the  use  of  military  force  to  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  freedom,  justice  and  security.  Think- 
ing within  the  just-war  tradition  is  far  more 
like  a  conductor  interpreting  a  symphonic 
score  than  like  an  engineer  factoring  an 
equation 

The  tradition  also  contains  within  itself  a 
concept  of  peace— not  the  peace  of  a  world 
without  conflict,  nor  the  peace  of  the  King- 
dom come  in  its  fullness,  but  the  peace  of  a 
minimum  of  legal  and  political  order  in 
international  public  life 

That,  in  brief,  is  what's  at  stake  in  the 
first  crisis  of  the  post-Cold  War  world:  Will 
international  public  life  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  civilized  ground  rules,  or  will  we 
be  in  Hobbes'  state  of  nature,  where  all  are 
at  war  with  all'' 

The  Bush  administrations  failure  to  ar- 
ticulate this  issue  notwithstanding,  there  is 
no  escape  from  American  responsibility  here 
We  have  to  do  what  we  can— with  whatever 
allies  we  can  muster  and  according  to  our 
own  best  standards- to  assure  that  order. 
rather  than  anarchy,  characterizes  the  fu- 
ture of  world  politics 

Were  Saddam  to  succeed  — and  any  face- 
saving  compromise  that  allows  him  to  main- 
tain his  regime  and  his  arsenal  while 
coughing  up  the  remains  of  poor  Kuwait  will 


be  accurately  interpreted  as  a  defeat  for  the 
forces  of  world  order— anarchy  would  almost 
certainly  prevail. 

And  that,  morally  and  strategically,  could 
be  the  worst  outcome  of  all. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  HAMMOND 
ADULT  EDUCATION 


HON.  PETER  J.  VTSCLOSKY 

OK  LS DIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31 .  1991 

Mr,  VISCLOSKY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  ttiat  i  rise  today  to  commend 
the  Hammona  Adult  Education  Program  and 
Its  director.  Dr,  Steven  E,  Watson,  lor  tt>eir 
outstanding  accomplishments  Administered 
by  the  School  City  of  Hammond,  IN,  ttie  Ham- 
mond program  was  recently  named  a  recipient 
of  the  Secretary  of  Educations  Ojtstanding 
Adult  Education  and  Literacy  Program  Award 
tor  1990  Hammond  Adult  Education  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  ot  this  high  honor. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  the  Hammorid 
program  is  a  structural  design  that  allows  stu- 
dents to  teach  and  support  one  another  as 
they  interact  with  the  instructor,  one-on-one, 
and  in  groups  A  comprehensive  support  sys- 
tem, with  cooperation  from  numerous  social 
service  agencies  and  local  businesses,  pro- 
vides exceptional  resources  for  the  adult  stu- 
dents Their  needs  are  also  met  through  a 
strong  deveiopn-ie.nt  program  tor  teachers  and 
staff. 

In  1988,  this  program  was  selected  to  tie- 
come  a  competency-based  mstructionai  sys- 
tem pilot  site  by  the  Indiana  State  Department 
of  Education  The  curnculum  is  designed  tc 
prepare  individuals  to  set  and  pursue  individ- 
ual goals,  complete  secondary  education,  ac- 
quire training  and  retraining  for  employabilrtv 
and  gam  specialized  Knowledge,  skills,  and  in- 
formation, 

Hammond  Adult  Education  has  also  worvec 
with  local  1010  of  the  United  Steel  Wonders  o! 
America  and  the  Inland  Steel  Co,  to  develop 
Joblink  2000,  a  joint  union-management  train- 
ing program  Hammond  Adult  Education  pro- 
vides academic  instruction  to  steel-workers  so 
that  they  can  learn  new  skills  due  to  increased 
technological  and  competitive  demands  The 
voluntary  program  has  been  well-received  and 
attended  by  memtiers  of  local  lOiO  who  are 
interested  in  improving  their  reading  vocabu- 
lary, mathematics,  and  test-taking  skills 

Joblink  2000  is  a  shining  example  of  how  to 
prepare  our  work  force  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  future.  Ultimately,  our  national  security 
and  prosperity  depend  upon  the  capat)ilrties  of 
our  Nation's  work  force  to  compete  in  a  global 
marketplace  Joblink  2000  is  taking  innovative 
steps  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  work- 
ers of  northwest  Indiana 

All  those  associated  with  Hammond  Adult 
Education,  and  Joblink  2000  should  be  proud 
of  their  outstanding  efforts,  which  have  had  a 
dramatic  and  positive  impact  on  the  lives  of 
the  residents  in  northwest  Indiana  i  would 
also  like  to  recognize  the  special  contnbutions 
of  Mike  Mezo  at  local  iQiO.  and  Ian  Hughes 
and  Morgan  Burke  at  Inland,  wtxise  combined 
eftorts  helped  to  make  Joblink  2000  possiljle 
We  in  the  region  are  familiar  with  their  accom- 
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ptishmenis  arxl  i  .im  pleased  that  deserved 
recognitton  has  now  been  achieved  on  the  na- 
tional level 


SUPPORT  OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  Ori.F  DAY 

HON.  FTIA.NK  PALLO.NE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JEFUSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  PALLONE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
afterrxKin.  February  3,  I  will  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  taking  pari  in  a  very  special 
event  At  the  boardwalk  in  Seaside  Heights  on 
the  New  Jersey  shtxe.  a  rally  will  tie  held  to 
express  the  widespread  support  of  the  people 
ol  Ocean  County  lor  our  brave  men  and 
women  serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 

The  rally  will  mark  the  occasion  of  Support 
Our  Troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Day.  which 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Ocean  County 
Mayors  Association  The  people  of  Ocean 
County,  like  the  maionty  of  all  Americans,  sup- 
port President  Bush  and  the  merri>ers  of  our 
Armed  Forces  involved  in  this  conflict 

At  this  lime  when  our  Nation  is  at  war. 
Americans  are  united  behind  the  President 
and  our  men  ar>d  women  in  uniform  to  a  de- 
gree Ihal  has  not  tieen  seen  in  a  generation 
Traditional  differences  over  political  affiliation, 
ideology,  and  regional  identification  have  melt- 
ed away  as  we  all  foin  in  admiration  for  the 
bfavery  and  professionalism  ol  our  volunteers 
and  pray  for  tfieu  safe  return  after  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  this  worthy  mission  Per- 
haps the  most  tJeepfy  moving  experience  I 
have  had  as  a  Memt^er  of  Congress  occurred 
Tuesday  night  durifx]  the  President's  Slate  of 
the  Union  AcJdress  *hen  all  of  us  assembled 
m  the  House  Chamt)er  rose  for  a  sustained 
standing  ovation  to  salute  the  troops  in  the 
Middle  East 

In  casting  my  vote  m  favor  of  auttionzing  the 
President  to  use  military  force  to  uphokl  UN 
resolutions  ttiat  irag  must  withdraw  from  Ku- 
wait. I  was  tofn  by  hopes  tor  a  peaceful  reso- 
lution to  ttie  conflict  and  ttw  realization  of  the 
need  to  enforce  international  law  Although 
voting  tor  the  use  ol  force  was  not  a  decision 
I  took  iiyhtty  it  was  a  clear  decision  and  one 
I  do  not  regret 

While  we  wailed  lor  ecorx>mic  sanctions  to 
have  ttvsir  intpn<1e<1  eflect,  Saddam  Hussem 
would  have  tieen  aWe  to  enharxie  his  military 
pfepare<lriess  arKi  pose  an  even  greater  threat 
to  ttie  workl  Iraq  had  been  frantically  working 
on  weapons  of  terrible  destruction,  including 
nuclear  Saddam's  cowardly  missile  attacks 
against  purely  civilian  targets  in  Israel,  his  use 
of  environmental  terrorism  in  the  gulf  and  his 
disgraceful  arxj  illegal  treatment  of  POW's  are 
further  proof  that  we  could  not  afford  to  let  this 
dictator  txjy  more  lime 

At  no  time  since  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  has  ttiere  ever  been  such  universal 
consensus  and  resolve  among  the  nations  of 
ttie  world  as  ttiere  has  tieen  against  Iraq's 
t>utal  takeover  ol  Kuwait  The  txjrden  of  lead- 
ership has  once  again  fallen  to  ttie  United 
States,  and.  ttianks  to  the  txave  efforts  ol  our 
fighting  men  and  women,  we  will  once  again 
prevail  over  tyranny  and  aggression 
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CALIFORNIA  DROUGHT  FORCES 
WATF.R   FOLICV   .SHIFTS 

HON.  GEORGE  MlllER 

'f    •    •.I,:,'-  '  'HS.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 
•^t  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speaker,  the 
drought  in  California  is  now  m  its  5th  year 
Fundamental  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
way  California  alifjcates  its  scarce  water  sup- 
plies anx)ng  competirx)  interests  In  particular. 
as  noted  in  the  following  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  relatively  small  reductions  in 
water  use  by  irrigated  agriculture  could  serve 
ttiousands  of  urt>an  customers  m  this  rapidly 
growing  State 

The  continuing  drought  will  require  Califor- 
nians  and  Federal  water  officials  to  make  dif- 
ficult cfTOices  The  current  hodge-podge  of 
19th  century  water  laws,  wasteful  irrigation 
practices,  and  long-term  water  delivery  con- 
tracts must  be  changed  to  lace  the  current 
drought  in  a  realistic  manner. 

AGRICLLTL'RE  S  BiC  THIRST  IS  NO  LONGER  A 

Sacred  Cow 

Something  Iomk  overdue  la  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia's water  policy— some  candor  atxiut 
where  the  richest  and  most  populous  state 
will  get  the  water  It  needs  In  years  to  come. 

From  one  wet  year  to  another,  regional 
politics  have  almost  always  dominated  de- 
t>ate  on  water  issues  In  such  years.  Northern 
California,  where  most  of  the  state's  supply 
is  captured  for  distribution  to  cities  and 
farms,  can  stifle  calls  for  action  from  South- 
ern California,  where  the  need  for  water  out- 
stripe  supply  In  such  years,  farmers  can 
drown  out  complaints  that  they  waste 
enough  water  irrigating  marginal  lands  to 
more  than  make  up  for  shortages  in  cities. 
Not  this  year 

Quite  suddenly,  agriculture  Is  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  serious  meetings  are  being  called  to 
discuss  future  policies  that  involve  people 
who  have  scarcely  talked  to  one  another 
since  the  last  drought  of  the  19708  urban 
water  managers,  environmental  actlvlsta, 
farmers,  northerners  and  southerners. 

What  turned  the  tables-so  that  questions 
atout  future  water  resources  will  dominate 
regional  politics  at  least  for  a  while— Is  the 
fifth  year  of  a  drought  of  historic  propor- 
tions. As  Times  writer  Kevin  Roderick  re- 
ported recently  in  chronicling  the  drought. 
water  levels  in  California's  most  important 
reservoirs  fell  during  Decemtier.  a  month 
when  they  almost  invariably  collect  more 
water 

That  hit  home  a  week  ago  in  Southern 
California 

The  MeiropoliUn  Water  District  already 
had  served  notice  that  It  would  cut  residen- 
tial water  deliveries  to  the  17  local  agencies 
that  depend  on  the  MWD  for  all  or  most  of 
their  supplies  by  5%  and  agricultural  deliv- 
eries by  10*/.  After  resen'oir  levels  fell,  the 
district  squeezed  its  local  agencies  even 
tighter,  cutting  residential  supplies  by  10% 
and  agricultural  deliveries  by  30%  That 
same  day  Sen  David  A  Rotierti  iD-Los  An- 
gelesi.  Senate  president  pro  tern,  hoisted 
water  policy  from  near  the  tiottom  to  the 
very  top  of  this  list  of  Issues  for  1991 

Not  only  that,  the  first  of  three  steps  he 
recommended  in  his  outline  to  ensure  ade 
quate  water  supplies  for  all  of  California 
would  require  mandatory  reductions  in 
water  used  for  irrigation,  which  accounts  for 
80%    of  all    wat*r   distributed    in    the   state 
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Next,  he  said,  the  state  should  concentrate 
on  cleaning  up  polluted  aquifers  and  building 
new  storage  facilities  to  hold  water  that  falls 
during  the  winter  for  delivery  during  the 
summer. 

The  California  Water  Code  gives  urban  use 
preference  over  agricultural  use.  but  the  lan- 
guage Is  vague,  and  It  Is  worse  than  vague- 
silent.  In  factr— on  the  crucial  question  of  the 
circumstances  that  would  give  urban  users 
the  first  crack  at  water  supplies  In  years 
past,  when  the  federal  government  could  al- 
ways find  the  dollars  for  a  new  dam  or  res- 
ervoir or  canal,  urban  leaders  seldom  men- 
tioned the  water  code.  Cities  often  needed 
farmers  on  its  side  In  lobbying  for  new  water 
projects,  and  discussing  urban  preference  Ir- 
ritated Irrigators 

In  recent  years,  analysts  have  Ijeen  more 
vocal  In  challenging  agriculture's  claim  to 
so  much  of  the  states  water  Nor  have  politi- 
cians, notably  Assemblyman  Phillip  Isenberg 
iD-Sacramentoi,  tieen  shy  about  talking 
about  it 

Isent>erg,  who  probably  knows  water  policy 
better  than  any  other  elected  official  in  Sac- 
ramento, said  flatly  early  this  year  that  In 
his  opinion  future  supplies  of  water  for  grow- 
ing urtMin  areas  would  come  "from  a 
reallocation  of  water  conserved  by  agri- 
culture " 

To  illustrate  the  p<itential  for  conservation 
In  agriculture.  Isenberg  said  that  pasture,  al- 
falfa, cotton  and  rice  account  for  only  12%  of 
the  states  total  farm  output.  But  the  water 
that  Is  used  to  irrigate  those  crops  could  pro- 
vide urban  areas  with  supplies  adequate  for 
something  over  twice  the  state's  present 
population. 

Changing  water  policy  requires  more  than 
sensible  talk  or  reasonable  outlines  Laws 
that  deal  realistically  with  water  and  Cali- 
fornia's future  are  far  from  passage. 

But  with  the  drought,  serious  people  are 
giving  serious  thought  to  the  shape  of  new 
laws  That  Is  worth  celebrating. 


HONORING   THE    EFFORTS    OF   THE 

PITTSBURGH  FEDERAL  EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD  AFRICAN  A.MKRICAN 
HISTORY   MONTH  COMMITTEE 


HON.  VMLUAM  J,  COYNE 

i.Jl'    t-KNN^^  l.V  A.SIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 
Mr.  COYNE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Nation  will 
soon  celebrate  Afncan-Amencan  History 
Month  Across  the  country.  Americans  will 
take  part  in  local  programs  celebrating  the 
contributions  of  African-Americans  to  our  cul- 
tural, business,  educational,  scientific,  and  po- 
litical lite 

I  am  pKOud  ol  the  efforts  of  local  citizens  in 
Pittsburgh  who  have  latxjred  to  ensure  that 
everyone  m  our  city  has  an  opportunity  to  jom 
in  this  celebration  In  particular  I  want  to  rec 
ognize  the  10-year  commitment  of  ttie  Pitts- 
burgh Federal  Executive  Board  African- Amer 
ican  History  Month  Committee  to  making  Afri- 
can-American History  Month  an  enjoyable  and 
educational  event  for  so  rnany  members  ol  our 
community 

This  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Roland  L  Saunders,  has  succeeded  over  the 
years  in  expanding  the  observation  of  Atncan- 
American  History  Month  The  committee  spon- 
sored events  have  grown  from  a  series  ol  pro- 
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grams  observed  mostly  by  Federal  employees 
to  an  exciting  range  of  programs  in  which 
every  part  of  the  community,  from  school  chil- 
dren to  senior  citizens,  has  taken  part. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Afncan-American  History  Month  Committee 
and  wish  them  the  very  best  in  making  this 
year's  celebration  of  African-American  History 
Month  a  great  success.  So  that  others  may 
learn  from  ttiese  eflorls.  I  insert  a  brief  state- 
ment outlining  the  history  of  the  African-Amer- 
ican History  Month  Committee  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my  state- 
ment 
Statement   of    Mr     Roland   L.    Saunders, 

Chairman,      African-American      History 

Month,    Pittsburgh    Federal   Execltive 

Board 

In  198'2.  the  Pittsburgh  Federal  Executive 
Board  iPFEBi,  one  of  the  most  active  FEBs 
in  the  area  of  "Special  Emphasis  Programs" 
I  SEP  I,  organized  an  ad-hoc  committee  to  de- 
velop and  produce  programs  to  commemo- 
rate African  American  History  Month 
(AAHM).  Employees  from  17  agencies  assem- 
bled to  respond  to  its  request.  The  Commit- 
tee was  ad-hoc  because,  until  that  time.  SEP 
programming  was  a  function  of  the  PFEB's 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (EEX))  Com- 
mittee. Working  with  the  1982  theme.  "Blue- 
print for  Survival.  "  approximately  12  pro- 
grams were  produced.  All  but  one  of  these 
programs  were  held  In  the  Federal  Building 
and  were  viewed  almost  exclusively  by  fed- 
eral employees  who  worked  in  that  facility. 
The  remaining  program  was  a  dinner  held  at 
the  U  S  Army  Oakdale  facility  That  year, 
two  significant  programs  were  initiated. 
They  were  the  "Art  Contest"  that  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Pittsburgh  middle  schools  and 
the  "Outstanding  Citizens'  Awards  Dinner   " 

The  1982  theme.  "Blueprint  for  Sur\-ival." 
has  proven  to  be  a  most  appropriate  begin- 
ning endeavor  t>ecause  the  success  of  that 
year's  programming  resulted  in  the  PFEB 
Policy  Committee  converting  the  ad-hoc 
committee  to  full  and  permanent  committee 
status  As  we  approach  February  1991.  thi.s 
Committee,  that  was  to  disband  after  the 
1982  programs,  will  be  producing  and  irr.ple- 
menting  its  tenth  year  of  program  activities 
During  thi.s  period.  It  has  more  than  doubled 
its  growth  In  participating  agencies,  more 
than  doubled  Its  number  of  programs,  ex- 
panded its  program  activities  to  include  pro- 
ducing commemoralidn  programs  for  the  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King.  ,,)r  Holiday,  expanded 
the  Art  Contest"  to  an  '  .^rt  Essay  Con- 
test ■  conducted  in  Pittsburgh  and  adjacent 
county  schools,  awarded  more  than  $6,000  in 
US-  Savings  Bonds  U)  the  contest  winners, 
recognized  more  than  30  local  communiiy 
people  for  contributions  they  have  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the  less  fortu 
nat^.  produced  several  programs  each  year  at 
non-federal  facilities  In  local  minority  com- 
munities, and  more  than  tripled  the  number 
of  federal  facilities  at  which  programs  are 
produced,  thereby,  substantially  increasing 
the  numt>er  of  employees  who  benefit  from 
the  various  experiences 

The  1991  program  year  will  be  another  year 
of  growth  The  Committee  has  broader  rep- 
resentation than  ever  before  and  it  is  plan- 
ning to  implement  some  new  and  exciting 
programs  It  will  produce  a  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  .Jr  program  at  a  home  for  the 
aged  and  its  first  public  AAHM  kick-off 
event  This  activity  will  t>e  a  two-hour  jazz 
show  featuring  some  of  Pittsburgh's  finest 
local  talent  It's  our  belief  that  African 
American   History   Month  is  deserving   of  a 
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prime  time  public  kick-off  program  and  jazz 
IS  an  appropriate  presentation  because  of  its 
roots  m  African  American  culture  The  "Art- 
Essay  Contest.  "  "Outstanding  Citizens' 
.Awards  Dinner."  "Art. Essay  Awards  Lunch- 
eon.' Personnel  Workshop."  and  "Minority 
Business  Opportunity  Workshop  "  will  con- 
tinue with  the  general  public  as  the  target 
audience  In  addition  to  these,  ail  of  the  par- 
ticipating agencies  will  produce  commemo- 
ration program.?  for  their  employees. 

All  of  us.  past  and  present,  who  have 
emjoyed  the  privile>.'e  of  serving  on  this 
Com.mittee  feel  especially  honored  for  being 
k-iven  the  opportunity  to  produce.  In  pro- 
gram form,  the  products  of  our  individual 
and  collective  creative  talents,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  a  difference  in  the  level  of 
cultural  awareness  of  our  fellow  employees 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Area  The  leadership  and  staff  of  the  PFEB 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  progressive 
visions  and  support  of  all  the  efforts  of  this 
Committee  and  the  employees  who  volunteer 
so  much  of  their  time  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Committee  are  to  be  given  a  resounding  vote 
of  thanks  for  jobs  extremely  well  done.  I  am 
particularly  honored  that  I  started  as  the 
Chairman  in  1982  and  remain  there  through 
1991.  I  sincerely  thank  everyone  for  the  con- 
fidence and  support  you  have  given  me. 
Without  it  this  testimony  could  not  be  pos- 
sible. 
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MANSFIELD.  MA  CITIZENS  FORM 
GULF  WAR  SUPPORT  GROUP 

HON.  BAR.NEY  TRASK 

(t.-  M.A,.SM.AcHi  .si-"rrb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.<iday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  Mr  Speaker. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  town 
of  Mansfield  for  the  initiative  they  are  taking  to 
provide  support  for  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are 
serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

As  the  accompanying  article  from  the  Sun 
Chronicle,  published  in  Atlletxjro.  makes  clear, 
Ginny  Hayes  and  Vicki  Prasad  are  performing 
a  very  important  service  for  the  rest  of  us  in 
their  work  By  organizing  Together  Love  Con- 
quers al  this  time.  Ginny  Hayes  and  'v/icki 
Prasad  are  txith  providing  important  help  to 
those  who  are  now  worried  over  the  safety  of 
loved  ones  m  the  gulf,  and  also  giving  the  rest 
ol  us  the  chance  to  help  out  m  this  effort  to 
provide  comfort  and  support. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  be  working  with 
them  in  this,  and  I  ask  that  this  article  about 
their  work  tie  printed  here  so  that  it  may  serve 
as  an  example  for  other  communities  around 
the  Nation. 

[From  the  Attleboro  (MAi  Sun  Chronicle, 
Nov  25.  1991] 

-Mansfield  Women  Hope  To  Give  TLC  to 
Area  Families 

Mansfield.  -People's  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion and  hopelessness  over  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  have  prompted  two  local  women  to  start 
an  extended  support  group  designed  for  the 
general  public  and  friends  and  families  of 
servicemen  in  the  Tri-Town  area 

Ginny  Hayes,  whose  son.  Sgt  Patrick  Dil- 
lon, is  in  Saudi  Arabia  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  Vickl  Prasad,  a  volunteer  with 
the  Mansfield  Cable  Access  group,  have 
started   TLC    (Together    Love   Conquers)    to 


offer    various    services    to    families    of   the 
troops. 

The  first  meeting,  said  Prasad,  open  tc 
Mansfield.  Norton  and  Foxboro  residents. 
has  been  scheduled  for  7-.30  p,m  Monday  Feb. 
4  at  the  Mansfield  Cooperative  Bank.  80  No 
Main  Street,  :r.  Mansfield 

"I  thir.k  the  whole  concept  is  to  see  what 
avenues  we  can  open  up  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  pieople  stationed  there,"  said 
Prasad 

The  women  stressed  they  want  to  go  l>e- 
yond  counseling  and  assist  soldiers'  families 
with  the  everyday  tasks  facing  them  while 
their  loved  ones  are  abroad. 

"I'm  just  proud  of  all  these  kids.  I'm 
scared."  Hayes  acknowledged,  adding  she 
was  "thrilled"  by  a  phone  call  she  got 
Wednesday  from  her  own  son. 

Still.  Hayes  has  a  difficult  time,  as  do 
many  .Americans,  grasping  the  reality  of 
sending  a  child  off  to  war. 

"I  just  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
this,"  she  said. 

"I  have  nine  children.  We've  (she  and  her 
husband  Raymond)  gone  through  a  lot,  but 
we've  never  been  through  a  war,  "  Hayes  said, 
adding  the  time  for  homefront  action  has  ar- 
rived. 

"I  think  the  realism  (of  the  wan  has  to 
override  the  emotion  at  this  point  You  can't 
sit  home  and  do  nothing,"  said  Hayes,  whose 
children  range  in  age  from  21  to  31. 

Services  that  the  women  want  to  offer  in- 
clude. Baby-sitting  services  for  family  of 
servicemen;  cosmetology  and  hair-cutting 
services,  tax-preparation;  advice  from  the 
military;  legal  ser\'ices;  some  "fun  "  events 
such  as  dining  out.  going  to  movies  and 
other  forms  of  entertainment;  repairs  to 
homes  such  as  plumbing;  help  with  house- 
hold budgets 

"This  does  not  have  to  be  publicized.  "  said 
Prasad,  explaining  the  services  will  be  han- 
dled thiough  various  organizations  that  the 
two  women  are  in  the  process  of  contacting. 
including- 

The  Rotary  and  Lions  cluljs.  Tri-Town 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce,  Catholic  Women's 
Club  of  Mansfield.  Red  Cross  of  North  Attle- 
boro. Emblem  Club  and  American  Legion 
Post  In  Mansfield. 

Also,  all  churches  and  houses  of  worships. 
the  suppiort  group  based  m  the  Bethany 
Church  in  Foxl>oro  currently  meeting  Tues- 
day nights  at  7:30.  Foxboro  Human  Sernces, 
Self-Help.  Inc  .  a  fuel-assistance  group  that 
serves  the  greater  Attletioro  area,  the  Mans- 
field Women  of  Today,  the  Masons  and  the 
United  Way 

"So  far.  everything  has  been  positive." 
said  Prasad  "We're  getting  beautiful  re- 
sponse fromi  people." 

Individuals  to  t>e  contacted.  Prasad  said. 
will  include  Mansfield  Selectman  Amos  Rol)- 
inson.  who  has  spurred  a  letter-writing  cam- 
paign by  the  board  of  selectmen.  State  Sen. 
Wi:;iam  Keating.  D-Sharon.  State  Rep  Wil- 
liam. Vernon.  R-Mansfield  and  U.S  Rep.  Bar- 
ney Frank.  D-Newton. 

The  group,  however,  stress  the  women,  will 
be  a  political  and  will  not  take  sides  in  the 
war. 

"I  feel  very  confident  about  this.  I  feel 
that  a  lot  of  people  feel  very  frustrated— it 
will  get  nd  of  their  anxiety— their  feeling  of 
helplessness.     Prasad  said. 

Hayes  concurs 

"I  found  myself  watching  CNN  so  much— I 
think  a  lot  of  people  do  feel  helpless — and 
we're  going  to  give  people  a  chance  to  get  in- 
volved." she  said 

Those  interested  in  helping,  should  contact 
Prasad  at  home  1 339-8797)  or  at  the  Mansfield 
Cable  Access  studios  ,339-2858). 
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BLACK  NURSES  DAY 


HON.  NANa  PELOSl 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Ms  PELOSl  Mr  Speaker,  1  nse  tcxjay  to 
recognize  Black  Nurses  Day  I  commend  my 
colleague  Congressman  Louis  Stokes  (or  his 
leadership  role  m  tyinging  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  many  signiticant  contributions  ot 
black  nurses 

I  wouW  like  to  commend  especially  the  Na- 
tional Black  Nurses  Association  (NBNA)  The 
members  of  this  organization  make  day-to-day 
healtti  care  available  to  people  m  their  com- 
munities who  have  little  or  no  other  access  to 
health  care  The  Black  Nurses  Association 
was  organized  in  1971  under  the  leadership  ot 
Dr  Lauranne  Sams,  tormer  dean  and  protes 
sof  ot  nursing,  school  ot  nursing.  Tuskegee 
University.  Tuskegee.  AL  NBNA  has  SO  char- 
tered chapters  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  eastern  Caribbean,  and  Africa 

Since  19/1.  the  NBNA  has  provided  a 
forum  for  collective  action  by  black  nurses  to 
investigate,  define,  and  determine  the  health 
care  of  black  Americans  and  to  implement 
change  to  make  available  to  black  Americans 
and  other  minorities  health  care  commensu- 
rate '0  that  of  the  larger  society 

The  NBNA  s  programs  on  teenage  preg- 
nancy, infant  mortality,  high  blood  pressure, 
arxl  hypertension  are  examples  of  their  dedi- 
cation to  providing  important  artd  necessary 
health  care  for  all  citizens 

Today  I  commend  the  black  nurses  m  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world  for 
their  dedication  and  commitment  to  providing 
health  care  and  tor  the  sick,  their  contributions 
stand  as  an  example  to  all  of  us 


THE  RIGHT  TO  SAFE  DRINKING 
WATER   ACT  i  )F   1991 

HON.  PLTER  J.  VTSCLOSKY 

Uf   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  VISCLOSKY  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  wtien  a  coun- 
tp/s  Tax  Code  is  structured  so  as  to  force 
people  to  drink  contaminated  water  when 
other  options  exist 

There  is  something  lundamentally  wrong 
when  a  country's  Tax  Code  penalizes  utilities 
for  extending  safe  water  services  to  areas 
threatened  by  ground  water  contamination 

There  is  something  lundamentally  wrong 
when  a  country  s  Tax  Code  forces  Federal 
agencies  to  use  Federal  lunds  to  pay  Federal 
taxes 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
ciTange  this  tundanvental  pfoWem  with  our  Tax 
Code  My  legislation,  tfie  Right  to  Safe  Drink 
ir>g  Water  Act  of  1991,  will  allow  a  utility  to  ex- 
clude from  its  gross  income,  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  purposes,  a  contribution  recerved  in 
aid  construction  for  water  mam  extensions  in 
cases  wtiere  public  health  is  threatened  by 
ground  water  contamination  These  contribu- 
tions are  now  taxable  under  section  1 1 8(b)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
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The  exemption  will  only  apply  m  cases 
where  the  donation  ot  dollars  or  property  is  re- 
ceived from  a  governmenUil  entity  Under  the 
current  system,  utilities  are  often  required  by 
putilic  service  commissions  to  pass  the  tax  on 
to  the  public  body,  which  must  then  use  tax 
dollars  to  pay  taxes  in  addition,  the  legislation 
will  only  apply  to  circumstances  where  wells 
already  m  existence  have  become  contami- 
nated, thereby  preventing  developer  abuse 

While  this  legislation  addresses  a  growing 
nationwide  problem,  I  am  aware  of  a  situation 
in  northwest  Indiana  that  painfully  illustrates 
the  effects  of  section  '18  can  have  on  conv 
munities  and  their  residents 

The  Lake  Sandy  Jo  Supertund  site  is  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  a  small  northwest  Irxji- 
ana  neightxjrhood  The  hazardous  wastes  that 
accumulated  in  this  one-time  larxjfill  tiave 
seefDed  into  the  surrounding  environs — con- 
taminating nearby  ground  water  and  threaten- 
ing the  health  of  nearby  residents 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  deter- 
mined that  It  was  necessan^  to  txing  water 
mains  to  the  neightxjrhood.  however,  prob- 
lems with  section  118  of  the  Tax  Code  have 
blocked  progress  for  almost  3  years 

In  June  of  1988,  a  widow  who  lives  next  to 
Lake  Sandy  Jo  was  quoted  m  a  local  news- 
paper: 

I  just  feel  It's  taking  too  long  to  do  this  I 
don't  drink  the  water  I'm  payinK  J14  a  week 
for  six  gallons  of  tiottled  water  I  wash  in  my 
well  water,  sometimes.  I  used  to  use  It  to 
water  my  flowers,  but  my  African  violets 
didn't  bloom  So  I  started  using  the  bottled 
water  for  that  and  they  started  to  bloom 
again 

It  IS  now  January  I99i,  9  years  after  Lake 
Sandy  Jo  was  designated  a  Supertund  site, 
and  water  main  construction  has  barely  start 
ed  Various  Federal  agencies  haggled  for  ai 
rrK)St  3  years  about  wtxD  was  going  to  pay  this 
Federal  tax  Ironically,  rrwst  ot  it  will  be  paid 
for  by  ttie  Federal  Government 

Mr  Speaker,  the  water  problem  experienced 
by  those  who  live  near  Lake  Sandy  Jo — and 
the  many  others  like  them  around  the  coun- 
try— IS  unnecessary  Ttie  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  easily  remedies  the  problem 
without  affecting  the  larger  meaning  of  section 
11 8(b) 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  this 
measure  Clean  water  is  a  nght  that  all  our 
constituents  deserve  It  is  unconscionable  that 
homes  in  the  United  States  not  have  access 
to  safe,  clean  water 


SUPER  SU.MDAY 


HON.  FH^NK  PAliONE,  JR. 

.  :■   M-  A    ■^  H-i-  •! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  PALLONE  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
Fetxuary  3  i99i  the  Jewish  Federation  ot 
Great  Monmouth  County  NJ  will  hold  its  an- 
nual Super  Sunday  Hurtdreds  of  volunteers 
will  gather  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center  m 
Deal,  NJ,  for  a  massive  teleptwne  campaign 
in  support  of  humanitarian  services  here  at 
tx)me,  in  Israel  and  around  the  workj  Organiz- 
ers tKipe  to  raise  S300.0(X)  dunng  the  1 2-hour 
phorxattion  coordiriated  nationwide 
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This  year's  Super  Sunday  conDes  at  a  time 
of  great  anxiety  and  concern  for  Jews  through- 
out the  world  The  ongoing  Iraqi  Scud  missile 
attacks  on  Israeli  population  centers  tias  re- 
minded the  worW  of  ttie  constant  threat  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Jewish  State  live  under  and 
the  vulnerability  of  this  tiny  country  The  admi- 
rable restraint  that  Israeli  leaders  have  shown 
m  not  toeing  drawn  into  this  conflict  despnte 
such  cruel  provocations  demonstrates  ttie  de- 
pendabilrty  of  Israel  as  a  partner  for  peace 
and  stability  in  the  Middle  East  I  am  confident 
that  the  many  friends  of  Israel  in  Congress  will 
see  to  it  that  the  Israelis'  sacrifices  will  not  go 
unrecognized  and  unappreciated  t>y  ttie  United 
States 

While  our  attention  remains  fixed  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  situation  m  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  deteriorate  The  tragic  tradition  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  else- 
where, always  |ust  beneath  the  surface,  is 
being  fueled  by  ultranationalist  hale  groups 
and  the  tendency  to  find  a  scapegoat  for  the 
economic  collapse  As  a  result,  hie  is  tiecom- 
ing  increasingly  difficult  and  dangerous  for  So- 
viet Jews  Fortunately,  the  State  of  Israel  ex- 
ists to  take  in  these  refugees  and  provide 
them  with  a  new  life  However,  this  modern- 
day  exodus  IS  straining  the  resources  of  Israeli 
society  to  the  breaking  point — particularly  dur- 
ing this  time  when  the  Middle  East  is  con- 
vulsed by  a  war  that  threatens  the  security  of 
Israel 

This  urgent  humanitarian  effort  needs  out 
side  support,  and  efforts  like  those  of  the  Jew- 
ish Federation  of  Greater  Monmouth  County 
will  provide  much- needed  assistance  to  rescue 
more  than  i  million  Soviet  Jews  from  a  very 
bleak  future  While  their  future  m  Israel  is  also 
somewhat  clouded  by  uncertainty.  I  am  corv 
fident  that  the  great  sense  of  family  and  conv 
munity  that  has  marked  the  absorptiom  of 
each  new  wave  of  immigrants  to  Israel — from 
European  refugees  of  the  Holocaust  through 
the  recent  influx  of  Ethiopian  Jews — will  pro- 
vide these  Soviet  refugees  with  lives  of  dignity 
and  a  bright  future  for  their  children 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  take  part  m  this 
important  event  and  share  my  pnde  with  my 
colleagues  m  ttie  House  ot  Representatives 


LET  BLACKS  BE  WHAT  THEY  CAN 

HO.N.  LOLIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  STOKES.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  past 
weeks,  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  tfie 
world  has  been  focused  on  events  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf  The  outtxeak  ot  war  with  Saddam 
Hussein  and  his  armed  forces  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  has  raised  some  very  serious  and  com- 
plex issues  which  our  Nation  must  now 
confront 

One  ot  ttie  issues  which  i  and  others  have 
followed  closely  are  reports  of  ttie  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  African-Amencans  not  only 
serving  in  today's  Armed  Forces,  but  who 
comprise  the  frontline  troops  wtio  will  see 
comtiat  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  While  Afri- 
can-Americans represent  only  '2  percent  o! 
the  general  population,  they  constitute  23  per- 
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cent  ot  the  military,  arxJ  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent of  our  frontline  troops  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  our  military  lias  been  charac- 
tenzed  as  the  "highest  quality  we  have  ever 
had."  and  military  recruits  described  as 
"smarter  and  better  educated  ttian  their  civil- 
ian counterparts."  Yet.  for  the  vast  majority  of 
children  of  working-class  Afncarv Americans,  a 
career  in  the  military  is  the  only  option  avail- 
able upon  completion  of  high  school.  Ttie 
issue  has  caused  us  to  focus  our  attention  on 
corporate  Annenca  and  its  failure  to  reach  out 
to  our  best  arxJ  bnghtest  citizens. 

Mr  Speaker,  Clarence  Page,  a  columnist  for 
the  Chicago  Tntxine  recently  explored  this 
issue  in  an  article  entitled.  "Let  Blacks  Be 
Wtiat  They  Can"  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  a  moment  to  read  this  thoughtful  analy- 
sis 

Let  Blacks  Be  what  They  Can 
I  By  Clarence  Pagei 

African-Americans  are  ser\ing  heroically 
In  the  Persian  Gulf,  just  as  some  have  served 
In  every  war  America  has  fought  But  never 
before  has  their  role  been  challenged  as  vo- 
ciferously as  black  leaders  challenge  it 
today. 

Even  before  the  bombs  started  to  fall  over 
Baghdad,  the  high  numbers  of  blacks  in  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  had  become  an  obliga- 
tory invocation  at  peace  rallies  "If  that  war 
breaks  out.  our  youth  will  burn  first.  "  Jesse 
Jackson  told  a  black  audience  a  few  days  t>e- 
fore  bombing  began. 

Many  other  echo  similar,  if  less  incendi- 
ary, sentiments  Black  Americans  comprise 
23  percent  of  the  military,  although  they  are 
only  atioul  12  percent  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, and  are  variously  estimated  to  make 
up  as  much  as  30  percent  of  front-line  troops 
In  Operation  Desert  Storm 

Blacks  also  show  higher  enlistment  and 
lower  'attrition"  i failure  to  complete  a  term 
of  enlistment i  rates  than  whites  Although 
the  reasons  are  not  clear,  black  women  show 
the  lowest  attrition  rate  of  all  groups,  and 
white  women  have  the  highest,  according  to 
Northwestern  L'niversity  s  Charles  Moskos.  a 
widely  published  military  sociologist 

Historically,  blacks  have  shared  the  tielief 
that  progress  can  only  t)e  won  if  blacks  share 
the  burden  of  defending  the  nation  Now. 
l)arely  a  century  after  Frederick  Douglass 
urged  president  Abraham  Lincoln  to  allow 
black  volunteers  to  fight  In  the  Civil  War. 
today  8  black  leaders  complain  that  blacks 
may  be  overrepresented  on  the  front  lines 

Even  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  black  soldiers 
complain  among  themselves  from  time  to 
time  that  they  could  be  'dying  dispropor- 
tionately for  a  country  that  won't  grant 
them  their  rights. '  says  Moskos,  who  visited 
American  troope  in  Saudi  Arabia  last  fall 

Although  they  are  nowhere  near  staging  a 
mutiny  over  it.  their  grumbling  shows  how 
many  trcxsps  have  brought  with  them  some 
of  the  widespread  bitterness  many  American 
women  and  minorities  feel  back  home  over 
President  Bush's  veto  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1990  as  a  'quota  bill  "  Civil  rights  leaders 
hope  FYesident  Bush  will  have  a  tougher 
time  vetoing  a  revived  version  of  the  bill, 
now  that  he  has  sent  large  numbers  of 
women  and  minorities  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm 

Of  course,  there  are  two  easy  ways  to  even 
up  the  military  9  racial  numtiers  an  outright 
racial  quota  on  pnlistments  or  an  equitable 
draft  without  exemptions  or  loopholes  So 
far.    neither    of    those    alternatives    has    re- 
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ceived  much  support  from  civil  rights  lead- 
ers 

Besides,  the  private  sector  offers  a  t)etter 
place  to  look  for  a  solution.  Just  about  ev- 
eryone agrees  that  young  black  men  and 
women  go  into  the  military  to  find  better  op- 
portunities than  they  might  get  in  civilian 
life.  If  they  had  better  civilian  job  opportu- 
nities, maybe  their  military  numbers  would 
decline.  It  could  happen,  if  civilian  compa- 
nies followed  the  Pentagon's  example  and 
improved  their  standards  for  recruitment, 
training  and  merit  promotions  as  openly  and 
fairly  as  the  military  has  since  the  '60s. 

Although  critics  claim  affirmative  action 
policies  tend  by  the  very  nature  to  sacrifice 
quality  for  quotas,  minorities  and  women 
have  increased  at  all  levels  in  .America's  new 
high-tech  military  dunng  a  period  in  which 
It  standards  for  enlistment  actually  have  be- 
come more  rigorous,  not  less 

The  lesson  here  is  important  for  the  grow- 
ing number  of  private  companies  that  are 
wondering  how  they  can  attract  the  best  tal- 
ent in  l>oth  sexes  and  all  races  at  a  time 
when  Labor  Department  statistics  show 
women  and  minorities  to  be  the  fastest  grow- 
ing groups  in  the  work  force-  Emphasize 
quality,  not  quotas. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  today's  mili- 
tary may  not  be  drawing  and  rehabilitating 
memtiers  of  the  so-called  urban  "underclass  " 
as  much  as  it  is  creaming  off  black  high 
school  graduates  who  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  finding  work  .somewhere  else. 

Richard  L.  Fernandez,  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  analyst,  recently  wrote  that  a 
young  male  from  a  commiunily  with  family 
incomes  20  percent  below  the  average  was 
only  slightly  more  likely  to  enlist  than  one 
from  an  area  with  incomes  20  percent  above 
the  average 

Many  recruits  are  attracted  by  opportuni- 
ties the  privat*  sector  has  been  slow  to  offer, 
including  education,  training  and  pro- 
motions based  more  on  merit  than  on  oldboy 
networks  and  buddy  systems.  "The  military 
has  offered  blacks  a  sense  of  inner  security 
that  they  got  to  where  they  are  because  they 
earned  it.  not  because  of  a  quote,"  Moskos 
says 

So.  if  anyone  wonders,  as  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  headline  did.  why  black  leaders 
are  "trying  to  divide  blacks  from  the  .Amer- 
ican mainstream."  perhaps  a  better  question 
is  Why  has  America's  mainstream,  persisted 
in  dividing  itself  from  blacks'' 

For  example,  a  record  number  of  black 
colonels  and  generals  have  retired  in  recent 
years,  yet  Moskos'  studies  show  almost  none 
have  received  any  private-sector  offers  lo 
match  the  top-level  corporate  position  offers 
retiring  senior  white  officers  routinely  re- 
ceive. Social  segregation  still  persists  in  the 
country  club  set. 

Maybe  we're  not  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions. Instead  of  asking  why  the  military  has 
so  many  courageous  and  intelligent  minori- 
ties in  its  ranks,  maybe  we  should  t>e  asking 
why  the  private  sector  has  so  few. 


GENERAI.   MOTORS   HONORS    BETH 
LEHEM'S    BAR,    ROD,    AND    WIRE 
DIVISION 
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and  wire  division  in  Johnstown.  PA.  for  win- 
ning the  General  Motors  Corp.  prestigious 
Mark  of  Excellence  Award 

This  award,  which  is  ttie  highest  tionor  at- 
tainable within  GM's  Targets  for  Excellence 
Program,  deoionstrates  the  high  quality  of 
work  and  ttie  dedication  of  the  errployees  at 
the  bar.  rod.  and  wire  division  They  became 
the  first  supplier  of  tar  steel  m  the  United 
States  to  win  this  award  from  GM 

The  bar,  rod.  and  wire  division  is  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  the  steel  industry  in  Johns- 
town today.  Like  all  steel  manufacturers  the 
BRW  division  has  had  to  work  hard  to  over- 
come the  downturn  which  took  p)lace  in  the 
steel  industry  in  the  early  I980's  But  the  con-v- 
mitment  by  Bethlehem  to  the  BRW  division 
and  ttie  hard-working  employees,  wtio  are 
committed  to  producing  ttie  best  product  pos- 
sible, has  enabled  the  BRW  division  to  meet 
the  high  standards  that  GM  has  set  tor  this 
award.  The  axle  and  dnve  shafts  and  pinion 
t)lanks  that  ttie  BRW  division  produces  for  GM 
have  proven  to  t>e  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
the  BRW  division  is  extremely  deserving  of 
this  award. 

I  would  like  to  salute  tfie  employees  o'  the 
BRW  division  for  their  fnard  work  which  has  re- 
sulted in  this  award  The  people  of  the  BRW 
division  stiouk)  t>e  very  proud  ot  this  honor, 
and  I  know  that  this  will  only  dnve  ttiem  to 
higher  goals 


YOUTH  ADVISORY  BOARD  GETS 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  INVOLVED 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PE.N'NSYLVAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr    MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Bethletiem  Steel  Corp.'s  bar,  rod. 


HON.  JACK  RELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  FIELDS  Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  salute  ttie  outstanding 
young  men  and  women  wtio  serve  on  my 
youth  advisory  board  dunng  ttie  current  school 
year  The  young  men  and  women  who  serve 
on  the  board  were  selected  by  ttieir  sctxxjls' 
principals  anchor  counselors  to  represent  ttieir 
fellow  students  based  on  the  leadership  tfiey 
already  have  denx>nstrated  in  academics,  stu- 
dent government,  athletics,  or  ottier  extra- 
curricular activities 

We  hear  much  atxjut  a  growing  alienation 
Americans  feel  toward  the  institutions  of  ttieir 
government  and  toward  ttieir  govemment  offi- 
cials. Pertiaps  some  of  ttiat  alienation  anses 
because  too  many  Americans  tiave  never  met 
their  elected  officials — and  too  few  elected  offi- 
cials have  made  a  genuine  effort  to  go  out 
and  get  to  know  ttie  men  and  women  ttiey 
serve.  In  ttie  absence  of  ttiat  kind  of  inter- 
action t)etween  public  officials  and  ttie  p>ublic, 
the  unfortunate  alienation  we  see  today  will 
only  become  nxire  and  more  widespread  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Such  alienation  is  espeaally  common 
among  our  young  people — many  of  wtiom  be- 
lieve adults  arenl  interested  in  their  opinions 
and  corx»ms.  woni  seek  ttiem  out  for  senous 
discussions  and,  for  the  nxist  part,  simply 
dont  want  to  txjttier  with  ttiem.  Ttie  youth  ad- 
visory board  sends  a  signal  to  young  men  and 
women  in  north  and  east  Hams  County  ttiat 
their  opinions  and  concerns  are  important  and 
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ttiat  they  should  be  included  m  any  discussion 
of  the  issues  facing  ouf  countr>  Most  of  all.  it 
indicates  to  our  youixj  people  thai  they  matter 
The  youth  adMsory  board,  which  I  created 
when  I  first  entered  Congress  10  years  ago.  is 
composed  of  two  students  from  every  high 
school  and  lunior  college  m  my  congressional 
district  The  txiard  provides  high  sctxxDl  and 
junior  college  students  with  direct  access  to 
their  Corxjressman  and  allows  them  to  meet 
prominent  men  and  women  wtx)  iTave  suc- 
ceeded in  a  wide  variety  ot  fields  The  tx)ard 
involves  young  people  in.  and  leaches  ttiem 
about,  their  government  The  young  men  and 
women  who  serve  on  ttie  tx)ard.  in  turn.  talK 
with  their  fellow  students  atxiut  issues  being 
debated  m  Congress— molivating  all  students 
to  think  about.  arxJ  become  knowledgeable  of. 
the  issues  that  surely  will  attect  all  Americans 
now  and  m  the  future  That  knowledge  can 
only  motivate  students  to  become  involved  in 
our  political  process,  as  more  and  rrxjre  stu- 
dents come  to  understand  that  you  have  to 
gel  involved  in  order  to  succeed  m  lite 

Bui  m  the  lO  years  that  the  youth  advisory 
tx)ard  has  been  in  existence  I've  gained  from 
the  students  at  least  as  much  as  I've  given  to 
them. 

The  youth  advisory  txjard  offers  high  school 
and  lunior  college  students  living  in  ttie  Eighth 
Congressional  District  an  opportunity  to  pass 
ateing  then  idea  and  opinions  directly  to  their 
representative  m  Congress  It  atlords  the  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  hear  inspirational 
speakers  wtxD  have  excelled,  m  a  variety  of 
fiekjs  In  the  past,  youth  advisory  board 
speakers  have  included  astronaut  Alan  B 
Shepard.  radio  personalities  Chuck  Wolf  arxj 
Derrill  Holly,  television  newscasters  Melanie 
Lawson  and  Jan  Carson,  and  Gen  Frederick 
F  Woerner  Jr  .  commander  in  chief  ot  ttie 
U  S  Southern  Commarx)  [Southcom]  But 
rrwst  of  all.  by  demonstrating  the  value  of  then 
opinions  and  concerns,  it  encourages  today's 
students  to  work  to  tiecome  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers 

As  a  result  of  organizing  the  youth  advisory 
txwrd.  I  tvjve  a  deeper  appreciation  tor  the 
opinions  of  tomorrows  leaders— at  least  ttiose 
wtx)  live  m  my  congressional  district  I  tiave 
become  a  t)etler  Congressman — a  better  rep- 
resentative— because  of  the  input  and  sugges- 
tions arK)  ideas  I've  obtained  from  the  mem- 
bers, past  arid  present,  ot  ttie  youth  advisory 
board  I  rememt:ier  one  meeting  at  whch  ttie 
students  ano  I  discussed  ideas  lo  discourage 
drug  use  m  our  country  I  explained  several  of 
the  Federal  fKograms  designed  to  address  this 
pxessing  problem,  they,  in  turn,  outlined  aj; 
proaches  'aken  m  their  sctxxjis  ^xiinting  out 
which  approaches  seemed  lo  work  arxl  which 
did  not  This  is  the  kind  ol  interaction  ttial 
makes  me  a  bene  Congressman,  and  makes 
ttie  youth  advisory  tward  such  a  wonderful 
and  valuable  prixjram 

The  members  of  tne  youth  advisory  board 
for  the  1990-91  school  year  are: 

Aldine  HiKti  School— Jennifer  MuUlns  and 
Ronnie  Loflln. 

Aldine  Contemporary   Education  Center— 
Anu  Srlvaatav  and  Larry  Shivers. 

C    E    Klnn  High  School— Klmberly  Scott 
and  Bryan  Cannon 

Channelvlew   High   School— Tammy   Early 
and  Ricky  Roblchaux 
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Chinquapin  High  School— Ana  Morena  and 
Alex  Bolanos. 

Crosby    High    School— Tracey    Edmondeon 
and  Derek  Eagleton. 

Elsenhower  High  School— Alice  Hardt  and 
.Jerry  Froehner. 

Furr   High    School— Diana   Marroquln   and 
Scott  Ablwtt 

Galena  Park  High  School— Patricia  Martin 
and  Reduclndo  Guerra 

Huffman  Hargrave  High  School— Shannon 
Kershaw  and  Patrick  Malone 

Humble  High  School- Amber  Rletdljk  and 
Greg  Wachel 

.Jersey  Village  High  School— Laura  Frakey 
and  Scott  Bryant. 

Kashmere  High  School— Ingrld  Baker  and 
Noljelton  Jones 

KIngwood  High  School— Heather  Wiley  and 
Graeme  Nistler 

Klein    High    School— Tanya    Ponton    and 
David  Myers 

Klein       Forest      High      School— Shannon 
Zenner  and  Sean  Christ 

Klein  Oak  High  School  — Stephanie  Pipkin 
and  Michael  Sanders 

MacArthur  High  School— Cicely  Young- 
blood  and  Jeffrey  Saunders 

New  Caney  High  School— Kim  Early  and 
Gilbert  Plna. 

NlnrilU  High  School— Lisa  Harrelson  and 
Michael  Sharp 

North  Shore  High  School— Kerl  Harvey  and 
Chris  Villa 

Lee  High  School— Veronica  Jones  and  Jus- 
tin Poepeel 

Sterling  High  School— Allison  WItte  and 
Bryant  Swlnt. 

Sam  Houston  High  School— Monlque  Rush- 
ing and  Wlnslow  Gulterrez. 

Smiley  High  School-Mona  White  and 
Charles  Jones 

Spring  High  School— Lydla  HolUe  and  Mat 
chew  Randall 

Weslfleld  High  School— Heather  Powell 
and  David  Gloysteln 

Lee  College— Janet  Mouton  and  Michael 
Welch 

North  Harris  County  College  (North)— 
l>aura  .^d'imB  and  Dale  Martin. 

San  Jacinto  College  i  North >— Marie  Moore 
and  Stephen  Kret>8. 

North  Harris  County  College  (South)— 
Kuren  Callery  and  S  Patrick  Zlckert 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  these  students 
has  chosen  to  get  involvd.  to  make  a 
difference  I  know  that  you  join  with 
me  in  saluting  their  dedication,  and 
the  dedication  of  all  the  young  men 
and  women  who  have  served  on  the 
youth  advisory  board  during  the  past 
decade  These  young  men  and  women 
already  have  achieved  a  level  of  suc- 
cess, and  already  have  been  recognized 
as  leaders  in  their  schools  But  I  re- 
main confident  that  their  greatest  ac- 
complishments, their  greatest  suc- 
cesses, their  greatest  opportunities  to 
demonstrate  the  leadership  skills  they 
have  developed  lay  ahead. 
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PRAISE  FOR  1991  LaMOTT.^  .^iW.AlRD 
WINNERS 


HON.  RON  de  LIGO 

'¥  :■H^  \  :i(i.;N  :^:.^^^^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Kl-  rHK.SKNTATlVES 

TfiUTsdai/.  Januarij  31.  1991 

Mr  DE  LUGO  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
make  a  statement  today  m  praise  of  three  out- 
standing Virgin  Islanders  and  longstanding 
friends  of  mine,  Helen  Kelt)er1.  Allen  Richard- 
son, and  Frank  Powell,  wtio  have  been  cho- 
sen receipienis  of  the  St  Thomas-St  John 
Chamber  of  Commerce  i99i  Wilbur  Bill' 
LaMotta  Community  Service  Awards 

Helen  has  endeared  herself  to  her  commu- 
nity through  tier  years  of  dedicated  work  with 
public  service  organisations,  particularly  the 
chamber  Her  quiet  competence  is  an  example 
of  selfless  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
its  pjeople 

Allen's  artistry  has  tieen  seen  on  numerous 
carnival  floats  and  costumes  as  well  as  here 
in  the  Nations  Capital  by  the  ornaments  he 
has  crafted  for  the  national  Christmas  tree 
He.  too.  has  given  years  to  public  service 
work  particularly  ttie  Frenchtown  Civic  Organi- 
zation 

Frank  not  only  devoted  many  years  to  the 
Dep)artment  of  Public  Works,  he  also  served 
his  community  as  one  of  the  founders  of  ttie 
St.  John  Celebration  Committee  Since  1958, 
tie  has  helped  to  make  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  a  success  that  thousands  of  resi- 
dents and  visitors  enjoy  every  year 

It  is  citi/ens  such  as  Itiese  who  truly  em- 
body the  spirit  of  ttie  Virgin  Islands,  and  are 
richly  deserving  of  the  tionor  ol  the  Bill 
LaMotta  Award 


LET'S  NOT  FORGET  OUR 
DOMESTIC  AGENDA 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

LiK  (..'luil■uKs;.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speaker, 
Anna  Qumdlen  basically  said  it  all  m  her  Janu- 
ary 31  column  in  the  Nev  York  Times  All  the 
applause  lines  and  flag  waving  in  the  world 
cannot  camouflage  the  unmet  and  deepening 
cnses  right  here  at  tvjme 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  the  budget  the 
President  sends  to  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  ne«t  month  ignores  ttie  enor- 
nx)us  challenges  of  poverty,  health  care, 
housing,  child  development,  and  the  environ- 
ment as  thoroughly  as  did  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message 

The  column  follows: 

The  Domestic  Fro.mt 
I  By  Anna  Qulndlen) 

There  are  many  ways  to  watch  America  In 
action,  but  one  of  the  most  colorful  Is  to 
stroll  the  public  spaces  of  the  Port  Author- 
ity Bus  Terminal,  that  squat,  ever-busy 
gateway  to  the  world  on  wheels  You  can 
learn  something  about  the  state  of  the  Union 
by  the  slate  of  this  place  And  it  has  pre- 
cious little  to  do  with  cuts  In  the  capital 
gains  tax. 

The  Irony  of  the  terminal  is  that  the  build- 
ing has  never  looked  better,  with  neon  wall 
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sculptures  and  bright  lighting  Us  the  peo- 
ple that  are  the  problem  The  scamsters.  who 
do  a  booming  business  in  selling  telephone 
tailing  card  numt)er8  for  $10  a  shot  The  run- 
aways, their  eyes  as  old  as  the  stories  Ihey 
can  tell  atxjul  serial  parents,  preputiestent 
Incest  and  foster  homes.  The  broken  men. 
with  years  of  t>ooEe  running  red  in  the  veins 
of  their  faces  'ExcuBe  me,  sweetheart." 
some  of  them  say  as  you  edge  pa.'t.  proving 
that  chivalry  is  not  dead,  it's  just  drunk 

And  all  around  them  move  the  commuters. 
angry  at  fcieing  panhandled,  tired  of  walking 
over  prone  bodies  to  get  to  the  greener. 
cleaner  places  where  they  live. 

America  is  a  little  like  this  now  In  some 
ways  It  has  never  looked  better,  with  its 
flags  flying  and  the  yellow  rihtxins  tied 
around  its  trees.  Us  the  inside  that's  rotting 
away,  the  domestic  dlsint.egration  that  war 
ha.s  given  us  all  an  excuse  l«  forget. 

On  television,  reporters  said  that  children 
In  Israel  were  sleeping  in  hotels,  homeless 
tiecause  of  the  war.  Children  in  New  York 
slept  In  hotels  for  years  because  they  were 
homeless 

On  television  they  showed  bombed  build- 
ings that  were  shells  amid  fields  of  rubble 
I've  seen  those  broken  buildings  and  rubble 
fields  In  forgotten  nelghlxirhoods  all  over 
New  York 

The  same  country  thai  has  rallied  round 
pushing  Iraq  out  of  Kuwait  has  given  up  on 
parts  of  itself  Infant  mortality.  Teen-age 
pregnancy  Drugs  Dropouts  Bank  failures. 
Home  foreclosures  We  walk  around  the  bad 
stuff  on  our  way  to  somewhere  else  and  mut- 
ter under  our  breath   Own  fault,  own  fault 

Fault  is  not  the  point  A  capable. 
nononsense  woman  named  Janls  Beitzer  runs 
the  little  world  of  the  bus  terminal,  and  it 
would  \x  perfectly  understandable  if  she  said 
her  job  was  to  put  people  on  buses,  and  all 
the  rest  is  someone  else's  problem  But  that 
would  tie  shortsighted,  like  missing  the  op- 
portunity to  rally  people  united  behind  a  war 
abroad  around  an  equally  horrible  war  at 
home  Rerouting  traffic  patterns  to  discour- 
age loitering,  opening  a  drop-m  center  for 
the  homeless,  hiring  social  service  workers-- 
shes  had  to  deal  with  Issues  no  one  running 
a  bus  terminal  ever  had  to  consider  before. 

We    didn't    really    have    a    choice.  "    Ms. 
Beitzer  says 

Neither  do  we  America  often  has  a  one- 
track  mind,  and  the  track  in  the  last  month 
has  led  straight  to  the  Persian  Gulf  The 
President  knew  where  the  ovations  lay  in  his 
Stat.e  of  the  Union  address,  a  kind  of  boiler- 
plate noble-cause  speech  that  could  have 
tieen  delivered  by  any  American  President 
engaged  in  battle  abroad  When  he  praised 
the  men  and  women  fighting  in  the  gulf,  a 
great  roar  went  up  from  his  audience. 

But  the  domestic  initiatives  in  his  speech 
were  sketchy,  perfunctory  and  shockingly 
beside  the  point  At  a  time  when  many 
Americans  still  tielleve  this  war  is  inextrica- 
bly linked  to  our  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  he 
kissed  off  energy  conservation  with  one 
vague  sentence  Elimination  of  PACs  and  a 
cut  in  capital  gains  taxes  don't  seem  like 
pressing  issues  for  a  country  with  thousands 
of  people  sleeping  In  the  streets  and  thou- 
sands of  mothers  giving  birth  to  addicted  ba- 
bies 

Time  magazine  named  George  Bush  Man 
of  the  Year"  at  the  tieglnning  of  the  month. 
declaring  him  adept  at  foreign  affairs  and 
muzzy  on  domestic  Issues  It  was  the  first 
known  case  of  a  multiple  personality  defense 
for  an  elected  official  Now  the  President  has 
a  mandate  to  play  to  his  strengths,  and  to 
forget  the  national  weaknesses.  And  his  own 
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A  one-track  mind  is  not  enough  for  govern- 
ment. If  the  President  thinks  only  of  war, 
the  home  front  will  have  disintegrated,  in 
some  cases  beyond  repair. 

The  soldiers  he  invoked  to  such  rousing  ef- 
fect the  other  night  will  come  home  Some  of 
them  will  lose  their  houses  if  the  recession 
continues  Some  of  them  will  watch  their 
children  die  on  city  streets  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  crime  and  drugs.  Some  of 
them  might  even  wind  up  someday  in  a  bus 
terminal,  sleeping  on  the  floor,  in  the  hom.e 
of  the  free  and  the  brave.  When  that  happens 
we  will  know  that  we  have  lost,  the  war.  the 
war  we  turned  our  backs  on  while  we  were 
busy  with  yellow  ribbons 


PASSAGE  OF  AGENT  ORANGE 

LEGISLATION 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OK  PE.VSSVL\  AN:.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31 .  1991 

Mr.  RIDGE,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  the  House  of  Representatives  cast  a 
long-awaited  vote  on  H  R  556.  the  Agent  Or- 
ange Ad  of  1991.  This  legislation  represents 
a  bipartisan  compromise  on  a  controversial 
and  emotional  issue.  As  a  Vietnam  veteran 
and  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee  as  an  onginal 
cosfxinsor  of  this  well-intended  and  well-writ- 
ten legislation. 

Let  me  begin  by  commending  several  indi- 
viduals on  the  committee  for  their  work  on  this 
issue  and  their  efforts  to  bring  this  legislation 
forward  so  soon  in  the  I02d  Congress  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Chairman  Montgomery,  and  ranking  minority 
memtier.  Congressman  Stump,  deserve  rec- 
ognition for  ttieir  leadership  to  work  toward  a 
reasonaible  compromise.  Congressman  Lane 
Evans  also  deserves  a  great  deal  of  recogni- 
tion for  his  determination  to  see  this  issue  re- 
solved for  the  Vietnam  veteran  community 
Many  ottiers  on  ttie  committee  tiave  sat 
through  many  tiearings,  reviewed  this  issue, 
and  worked  diligently  toward  an  equitable  and 
compassionate  solution  to  the  agent  orange 
issue 

Since  the  I970's.  many  questions  have  lin- 
gered regarding  exposure  to  agent  orange, 
and  more  often  than  not.  we  have  been  un- 
able to  resfxxid.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
said  earlier  this  week,  one  ot  ttie  most  ditficutt 
issues  for  members  of  the  committee  was  how 
to  balance  fairness  for  ttie  veteran  community 
with  our  responsibility  as  putilic  polcymakers 
to  enact  responsible  and  just  legislation. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unaninrwusly  approved  legislation  ttiat 
would  property  t)alance  these  objectives.  H.R, 
556  will  codrfy  decisions  p>reviously  made  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recog- 
nize non-Hodgkin's  lymphoma,  soft-tissue  sar- 
coma and  ttie  skin  condition,  chloracne,  as 
service-connected  conditions,  thus  guarantee- 
ing VA  compensation  for  individuals  with  ttiese 
conditions.  This  legislation  will  also  instruct  ttie 
National  Academy  of  Saences  [NAS]  to  corv 
duct  a  thorough  review  of  the  existing  stud»es 
tfiat  tiave  been  completed  on  agent  orange 
and  to  report  to  the  DVA  on  a  regular  basis  as 
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to  its  findings,  Ttie  Secretary  woukj  then  t>e 
required  to  make  a  determination  with  respeci 
to  each  disease,  and  il  appropriate,  to  gram  a 
presumption. 

This  provision  addresses  two  irnportant 
roadblocks  that  have  bieen  ditficutt  to  over- 
come in  ttie  past.  First,  it  gives  the  scientific 
review  auttionty  to  an  independent  organiza 
tion — a  step  that  is  intended  to  ensure  the  ot> 
)ect!vity  of  the  agency  charged  with  respon- 
sit3ility.  Second,  it  removes  Congress  from  the 
scientific  role  that  we  have  tned  to  fill  m  the 
past — a  move  that  will  allow  for  compensatior 
in  appropriate  cases  m  a  more  timei>  rnanner 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past  and  will  restate 
today,  our  Government's  commitment  to  ttie 
veteran  should  endure  long  after  battles  have 
ended.  We  fulfilled  part  ot  that  commitment  tc 
the  Vietnam  veteran  community  by  passage  of 
H.R.  556.  txit  ttie  road  to  achieve  this  was 
marked  b>  controversy  and  conflict — much  like 
the  Vietnam  conflict  itself. 

As  our  men  and  women  tiattle  in  ttie  Per- 
sian Gulf.  I  pledge  my  continued,  strong  sup- 
port for  ttiese  individuals.  Our  commitment  to 
them  has  only  )ust  begun  to  t>e  fulfilled  As 
this  week's  vote  indicates,  it  will  continue  long 
after  the  situation  m  the  Persian  Gull  is  re- 
solved 

Let  me  again  express  my  satisfaction  with 
passage  of  the  Agent  Orange  Act  of  i99l. 


FREE  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
MEXICO;  NO  BLANK  CHECK 

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaF.UCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31 .  1991 

Mr  LaFALCE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress 
must  soon  decide  whether  to  approve  or  reject 
President  Bush's  request  for  a  "fast-track"  ne- 
gotiation process  ot  a  free  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico  If  granted,  this  auttionty  would 
permit  the  President,  under  ttie  rules  o(  ttie 
1988  Omnitxjs  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act.  to  negotiate  a  trade  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico and  submit  it  for  congressional  ratification 
without  pwssitiility  of  modification  or  amend- 
ment The  President's  trade  negotiators  have 
already  announced  their  intention  to  exclude 
critical  environmental.  iatx)r.  antitrust,  and 
drug  enforcement  issues  from  ttiese  negotia- 
tions. And  both  United  States  and  Mexican  of- 
ficials recently  signaled  their  intent  to  coniplete 
negotiations  by  the  end  of  this  year 

While  I  strongly  support  expansion  of  tree 
trade  through  txith  multilateral  and  (^lateral  ar- 
rangements. I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the 
tiaste  and  the  limited  focus  ttiat  appears  to 
charactenze  ttie  Bush  administration's  ap- 
proach to  these  critical  negotiations  And  while 
1  respect  the  effort  President  Salinas  has 
made  to  reform  the  Mexican  economy,  i  fear 
that  a  hastily  concluded  trade  agreement 
could  have  immediate  adverse  consequences 
for  American  industry  and  labor  wittx)ut  pro- 
ducing significant  long-term  recifxocal  trade 
tienefits  for  the  United  States  ecorxjmy.  I  wish 
President  Salinas  and  the  Mexican  people 
every  success  m  their  efforts,  but  not  at  ttie 
expense  of  American  workers. 
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Our  Nations  successful  experience  with  the 
United  States-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement 
[FTA|  has  been  cited  as  a  precedent  for  the 
proposed  trade  agreement  with  Mexico  and  as 
justification  (or  an  accelerated  negotiation  and 
ratification  process  As  someone  who  closely 
monitored  the  development  of  the  Canadian 
FTA  from  its  initial  discussions,  I  see  few  par 
allels  between  tfie  Canadian  and  Mexican  situ 
ations  to  warrant  the  'Wank  <:heck  '  approach 
sought  by  the  administration  The  United 
States  and  Canada  share  similar  political  and 
cultural  traditions,  and  decades  of  relatively 
unhindered  trade  arxl  investrrient  have  also 
produced  similar  economies  with  compatible 
industrial  structures  and  labor  standards  In 
those  sectors  where  differences  m  capital 
costs,  labor  wages,  and  general  txjsmess 
costs  have  created  com{)eiitive  advantages 
between  tfie  two  economies,  many  have  fa- 
vored American  producers 

Given  these  similarities,  plus  the  tact  that 
nearly  three-quarters  of  txlateral  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  already  duty  free. 
negotiation  of  the  United  States-Canada  FTA 
focused  largely  on  harmoni/ing  technical  dif 
terences  in  the  two  nations  policies  governing 
protected  industries.  State  subsidies,  industry 
regulation,  and  product  certification  and  in- 
spection But  achieving  agreement  even  on 
these  more  technical  issues  required  several 
years  of  negotiation,  necessitated  a  1 0-year 
imptementation.  and  prompted  an  intense  po- 
litical debate  throughout  Canada 

An  entirely  different  set  of  circumstances 
govern  the  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  While  Mexico  is 
now  our  Nation  s  third  largest  trading  partner. 
i1  has  only  recently  initiated  steps  to  open 
broad  economic  and  political  ties  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  For  130  years,  Mexico's  overriding 
political  obiective  was  to  separate  itself  from 
the  United  States,  creating  an  economically 
isolated  Mexican  economy  of  Government- 
controlled  or  Government  owned  industries 
desigr^d  to  produce  only  for  a  tightly  con- 
trolled domestic  market  These  policies  stifled 
industrial  development.  t>ankrupted  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  arid  impoverished  the  Na 
tion's  large  and  raptdly  growing  population 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  are  now  at 
vastly  different  levels  of  economic  dt?velop- 
menl  Like  rrwst  developing  countries.  Mexico 
lags  far  behind  the  United  States  in  tech- 
nology and  productivity,  but  en)oys  substantial 
advantages  m  labor  and  production  costs  The 
average  manufacturing  wage  m  Mexico  is  cur 
rentty  ^7  cents  per  hour,  compared  with 
$10  4/'  per  hour  tor  American  workers  And  if 
fnnge  benefits  are  added,  the  differential  is 
even  larger  Mexican  standards  governing  en> 
ptoyee  benefits,  environmental  protection. 
workplace  safety,  and  public  health  are  also 
extremely  weak  or  unenforced,  permitting 
manufacturers  to  avoid  the  significant  costs 
ttiat  must  be  borne  by  tfieir  American  torrvpeti 
tors 

The  proposed  United  States  Mexico  Free 
Trade  Agreement  is  thus  unprecedented  m 
seeking  to  link  an  actvanced  industnal  econ- 
omy with  a  tleveloping  country  wtx)se  si^e  and 
proximity  carries  the  potential  to  dislocate  in- 
dustries and  workers  on  a  massive  scale 
Given  tfie  cost  differences,  it  is  easy  to  under 
starxj  why  United  States  manufacturers  woukj 
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be  drawn  to  Mexico  in  response  to  intensifying 
foreign  competition  As  the  Maquiladora  Pro- 
gram has  shown,  large  numbers  of  American 
manufacturers  have  tieen  able  to  significantly 
reduce  labor  costs  and  avoid  compliance  with 
costly  employment  and  environmental  regula- 
tions by  simpiy  moving  their  manufacturing  op- 
erations across  the  txirder  This  has  elimi- 
nated thousands  o(  skilled  manufacturing  jobs 
in  the  United  States  and  stimulated  an  in- 
crease in  Mexican  imports  that  has  further 
weakened  our  industrial  t)ase 

Nearly  500.000  Mexican  workers  are  now 
employed  at  i.SOO  American-financed  plants 
in  Mexico  producirig  products  destined  almost 
entirely  for  the  United  States  market  This  has 
required  movement  of  substantial  American 
capital  abroad  that  otherwise  might  have  t)een 
employed  to  improve  United  States  production 
facilities,  enhance  product  qualify,  and  tram 
American  workers  By  granting  Mexican  proct- 
ucts  broader  access  to  United  States  markets. 
a  free  trade  agreement  will  further  encourage 
this  export  of  American  capital  and  )Obs 
Amercan  industry  would  also  be  hurl  as  the 
Japanese  and  otfier  competitors  are  erKOur- 
aged  to  invest  m  Mexico  to  set  up  nearby  pro- 
duction bases  from  which  to  expand  their  pen- 
etration of  the  United  States  marVet  Indeed. 
Japanese  speakers  at  a  recent  international 
investment  conference  admitted  that  a  free 
trade  agreement  would  greatly  encourage  Jap- 
anese investment  in  Mexico  as  a  way  of 
reaching  ihe  United  States  market  "through 
the  back  door  ' 

Under  traditional  corKepts  of  free  trade,  the 
closing  of  domestic  factories  and  the  export  of 
some  |oPs  could  be  justified  if  economic 
growth  IS  stimulated  m  Mexico  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  new  demand  is  created  for  American 
exports  of  goods  and  services  Such  broad- 
based  economic  development  m  Mexico,  how- 
ever. woukJ  require  substantial  domestic  and 
foreign  investment  m  production  facilities  and 
long-term  capital  improvements,  together  with 
a  ma)or  redistribution  of  economic  benefits  to 
enhance  ttie  living  standards  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  mass  ol  Mexican  workers 
This  is  very  unlikely  to  occur  lor  several  impor 
tani  reasons 

First,  an  expansion  ol  Mexican  economic 
activity  in  response  to  a  tree  trade  agreement 
IS  unlikely  to  enhance  signilicantly  the  lives  or 
income  ol  Mexican  workers  lor  the  obvious 
reason  that  low  wages  must  be  maintained  to 
attract  new  loreign  investment  At  the 
Maquiladora  plants  along  tfie  border,  more 
than  400. OCO  workers  earn  less  than  S1  an 
fiour  and  live  in  squalid  shantytowns  near  tfie 
factories  While  ttiese  workers  tienefit  from 
having  )obs.  few  can  afford  to  buy  the 
consumer  goods  they  produce,  let  alone  more 
expensive  American  exports  The  Mexican 
Government  seeks  to  replicate  the 
Maquiladora  concept  thrcHjghout  Mexico  Even 
if  successful,  this  will  provide  only  marginal 
improvement  m  tfie  living  standards  of  the 
Mexican  people  while  perpetuating  the  eco- 
nomic inequities  that  ctiaractenze  Mexican  life 

Second,  the  substantial  domestic  and  for- 
eign investment  needed  to  finance  economic 
development  continues  to  be  discouraged  by 
perceived  weakness  m  tfie  Mexican  economy 
and  Government  Eight  years  of  debt  crisis 
and  devaluation  have  created  a  severe  capital 
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shortage  tfiat  has  forced  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  compete  with  Mexican  business  in 
seeking  financing  abroad  Unfortunately,  tfie 
limited  investment  that  is  occurring  has  tjeen 
targeted  either  to  sfiortterm  securities  or  ex- 
pansion of  Maquiladora  plants  Little  capital  is 
available  tor  long-term  investment  to  construct 
new  production  capabilities,  erect  distribution 
networks,  or  improve  the  country's  decaying 
infrastructure 

While  potential  investors  are  impressed  with 
the  pace  of  reform  in  the  Mexican  economy, 
they  continue  to  be  deterred  by  the  weak 
foundations  ol  these  relorms  and  the  weak- 
ness ol  political  support  for  the  reform  effort 
President  Salinas  has  acted  boldly  to  privatize 
the  tsanks  and  to  open  key  industries  to  for- 
eign investment  But  fie  has  never  formally  re- 
pudiated the  Government's  initial  nationaliza- 
tion ol  the  banks,  and  his  efforts  to  liberalize 
foreign  investment  have  come  through  admin 
istrative  measures  rather  than  legislation  Con- 
siderable tear  exists  that  these  reforms  could 
easily  be  reversed  These  fears  are 
compounded  by  the  growing  instability  ol 
Mexican  democracy  The  most  recent  national 
elections  indicate  that  the  60-year,  near-dic- 
tatorial  rule  of  the  institutional  Revolutionar/ 
Party  may  be  coming  to  an  end  The  absence 
of  any  sign  ol  a  new  political  restructuring  per- 
petuates tears  that  economic  reform  could  be 
the  first  victim  of  any  serious  political  up- 
heaval 

The  third  and,  p»vfxaps  nx)st  significant  fac- 
tor discouraging  broad  economic  growth  in 
Mexico  IS  the  continued  witfidrawal  ol  billions 
of  dollars  in  capital  assets  from  the  economy 
through  capital  flight  Between  1973  and  1987 
an  estimated  S64  billion  in  Mexican  capital 
was  invested  abroad  tiy  wealthy  Mexicans 
seeking  to  protect  capital  assets  from  triple- 
digit  inflation  and  fiossibte  devaluation  of  tfie 
oven/alued  Mexican  peso  This  has  signifi- 
cantly impeded  economic  growth  by  diverting 
capital  needed  lor  domestic  investment  and  by 
absortMog  scarce  foreign  exchange  to  finance 
foreign  investments  that  could  have  been  used 
to  finance  imports  needed  lor  economic 
growth 

The  level  of  capital  flight  occurnng  between 
1973  and  1987  was  nearly  65  percent  of  the 
increase  m  foreign  debt  accumulated  during 
these  years  Had  these  private  assets  t>een 
mobilized  withm  the  economy.  Mexico's  debt 
burden  could  have  been  substantially  reduced 
and  austerity  measures  that  have  stifled 
growth  coukj  have  been  avoided  Instead, 
capital  flight  has  continued  to  undermine  reso- 
lution ol  Mexicos  debt  crisis  by  permitting  a 
Sizable  portion  of  new  resources  from  new  for- 
eign credit  and  investment  to  "slip  out'  of  the 
economy  again  as  new  capital  flight 

The  key  to  Mexico's  prosperity  is  persuad- 
ing Mexicans,  not  )ust  foreigners,  to  invest  in 
their  country  s  future  Mexico's  economy  can- 
not grow  if  it  IS  dependent  on  the  type  of  for- 
eign investment  represented  by  ttie 
Maquiladoras  it  must  convince  Mexicans  to 
repatriate  the  billions  ol  dollars  in  Mexican 
capital  lor  long-term  investment  in  resource 
development,  business  expansion,  and  infra 
structure  irnprovement  While  the  Salinas  gov 
ernment  has  done  a  great  deal  to  attract  for- 
eign  investment   to   Mexico,   it   has   not   suc- 
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ceeded  in  convincing  Mexicans  in  large  nun> 
bers  to  bnng  tfieir  capital  back  home. 

Given  these  impediments  to  economic 
growth  in  Mexico.  I  question  the  potential  suc- 
cess of  any  trade  agreement  that  does  not  at- 
tempt to  address  the  broader  structural  prob- 
lems of  the  Mexican  economy  American  pol- 
icy toward  Mexico  should  seek  to  encourage 
greater  liberalization  of  ttie  economic  process, 
including  development  of  policies  to  encour- 
age long-term  investment  ar<l  repatnation  of 
Mexican  assets  and  to  provide  Mexican  work- 
ers with  an  increasing  sfiare  of  the  benefits  of 
economic  imfxovement  Without  such  broad 
structural  reforms,  I  fear  we  will  be  throwing 
American  jobs  away  in  a  free  trade  agreement 
that  benefits  principally  the  wealthy  elite  ol 
Mexico  and  provides  a  low-wage  export  plat- 
form for  entry  into  the  Amencan  market 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  begin 
constructive  trade  discussions  with  Mexico 
However,  in  view  of  the  wide  disparities  t)e- 
tween  our  economies,  and  the  numerous  eco- 
nomic and  political  issues  involved,  I  do  not 
think  It  appropriate  to  set  artificial  deadlines  lor 
the  completion  of  these  discussions  More- 
over. I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  limit  the 
role  of  Congress  to  a  single  yes  or  no  vote  on 
any  package  that  might  emerge  from  these 
discussions 

1  intend  to  oppose  vigorously  the  President's 
request  for  fast-track  authority  to  pursue  free 
trade  negotiations  with  Mexico  These  negotia- 
tions are  far  too  important  to  proceed  without 
careful  deliberation  And  the  outcome  of  these 
discussions  is  fai  too  important  to  American 
workers  in  my  district  and  across  the  country 
whose  |Obs  may  be  sacrificed  with  little  or  no 
reciprocal  benefit  to  the  American  economy 


NEW  INITIATr\'ES  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT THE  HIGHWAY  TRUST 
FUND 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PEN.VSyLVA.SIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  GEKAS  Mr  Speaker,  during  his  State 
of  ttie  Union  Message,  the  President  pro- 
claimed before  ttie  assembled  Congress,  lead- 
ers of  Government,  and  the  US  people,  that 
the  efforts  ol  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  exclusively  devoted  to  new  Govern- 
ment initiatives.  Instead,  the  President  called 
lor  "new  initiative  in  Government  " 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  that  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  President's  call  to  action 
My  legislation  does  not  propose  a  new  Gov- 
ernment program,  does  not  increase  taxes, 
and  requires  no  reduction  in  otfier  programs. 
Yet,  this  same  legislation  will  result  in  irv 
creased  expenditures  approximating  S25  bil- 
lion or  more  for  this  Nation's  infrastructure — 
y^ile,  as  best  as  I  can  determine  at  this  time, 
saving  taxpayer  rrxDney  .\dditionally.  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  will  result  in  increased 
revenues  to  ttie  Treasury 

Mr  Speaker,  1  am  proposing  today  to  take 
the  highway  trust  fund  off  budget  Certainly, 
this  IS  not  a  new  idea  Last  year  the  House 
voted  on  this  proposal  only  to  see  it  narrowly 
defeated    I  tjelieve,  for  several  reasons,  this 
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should  be  the  year  Congress  makes  a  new  ini- 
tiative regarding  the  use  of  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

First,  as  we  all  know,  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  must  be  reauthonzed  before  it 
expires  at  the  end  ol  the  current  fiscal  year 
This  IS  the  appropriate  time  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  the  highway  trust  fund  surplus,  and 
the  issue  of  how  rt  is  masking  the  true  size  ol 
the  deficit. 

Second,  as  a  result  of  last  year's  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  taxes  collected 
from  the  sale  of  nxitor  fuels  are.  lor  the  first 
time,  devoted  to  a  purpose  other  than  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  safety  of  our  Na- 
tion's highways  and  bridges.  Two  and  one-hall 
cents  of  the  5-cent  increase  in  riKitor  fuels  tax 
IS  being  sent  directly  to  the  Treasury  to  pay  for 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
My  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  strike  an  ele- 
ment of  fairness  with  the  States  concerning 
the  5-cent  increase  in  the  motor  fuels  tax.  As 
part  of  the  agreement  reached  during  delibera- 
tions on  the  OBRA  of  1990.  half  of  the  fuels 
tax  increase  will  accrue  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  during  fiscal  years  I99i  throijgh  1995, 
but  It  cannot  be  spent.  Section  3  of  my  pro- 
posed legislation  would  return  this  money  to 
the  States  for  each  fiscal  year  1992  through 
1995.  with  no  matching  requirement.  Tfiese 
funds  would  be  available  to  be  used  on  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Urtian  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  There  can  tie  no 
denying  that  the  increase  in  motor  fuels  tax 
passed  last  year  impacts  the  ability  ol  States 
to  raise  revenue  for  highway  pirograms.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  take  fialt  of 
that  tax  increase  and  apply  it  to  reduction  of 
the  Federal  deficit,  and  not  highway  programs, 
It  IS  only  fair  that  we  not  require  the  States  to 
match  the  other  half  which  will  be  used  for 
highway  programs. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  given  the  condition  of 
our  Nation's  economy  and  the  need  to  im- 
prove our  infrastructure,  we  must  make  the 
surplus  in  ttie  highway  trust  fund  available  for 
obligation,  in  addition  to  immediately  returning 
the  revenue  that  will  accrue  as  a  result  of  the 
OBRA  of  1990.  Those  who  would  argue  that 
this  action  will  increase  ttie  deficit  are  wrong. 
1  admit  that  taking  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  oft 
budget  will  increase  the  bookkeeping  size  of 
the  deficit,  and  as  a  result  give  the  American 
public  a  more  correct  accounting  of  the  size  of 
this  Government's  deficit  spending.  What  this 
action  will  not  do  is  increase  the  amount  of 
money  tfie  Federal  Government  must  borrow 
to  meet  its  obligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  contend  that  promoting  and 
investing  in  the  Nation's  infrastructure  must  be 
among  the  highest  priorities  of  the  Congress 

At  this  juncture  in  American  history,  wtien 
the  need  for  investment  in  infrastructure  is 
reaching  critical  dimensions,  and  the  need  to 
focus  on  improving  our  ability  to  compete 
internationally  is  paramount,  we  continue  to 
chose  the  shortsighted  path  of  budget  expedi- 
ency. According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  [DOT],  more  ttian  40  percent  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System — the  laackbone 
of  America's  network  lor  carrying  goods  to 
market — is  in  need  of  repair.  DOT'S  1989  re- 
port to  Congress  estimated  that  over  40  per- 
cent ol  U.S.  bridges  are  classified  as  "struc- 
turally   deficient"    or    "functionally    obsolete" 
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The  House  Task  Force  on  Economic  Policy 
has  reported  that  spending  on  public  worVs 
has  drop>ped  from  2.3  percent  of  GNP  in  i960 
to  less  than  i.l  percent  in  1985. 

While  the  conditions  of  our  highways  ano 
bndges  is  getting  worse,  and  spending  relative 
to  GNP  IS  declining,  the  demand  will  continue 
to  grow.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  the  use  of  infrastructure  by  in- 
dustry will  increase  by  rrxDre  than  30  percent 
tDetween  1985  and  1995.  Vehicle  miles  of  trav- 
el on  tfie  Nation's  highways  is  expected  to  al- 
most double  to  nearly  3.7  tnllion  miles  by  the 
year  2020  This  situation  will  cost  Americans 
and  the  economy  even  more  than  it  does 
today  Currently.  1.3  billion  hours  and  i.4  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  is  wasted  per  year  due 
to  poor  road  surfaces  and  congestion  on  hm- 
rted  access  highways.  According  to  independ- 
ent research,  poor  roads  adds  almost  S20  bil- 
lion per  year  to  the  cost  of  driving  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  about  Si  20  per  licensed  driver 

In  the  short  term,  my  legislation  will  begin  to 
address  unemployment,  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment, and  aid  m  the  growth  tfiat  will  bnng  tfie 
current  recession  to  an  end  In  the  long-term, 
this  legislation  will  result  in  sutstantive  im- 
provement to  our  Nation's  infrastructure  tfiat 
will  spur  efficiency  and  its  attendant  growth 
and  opportunity 

Mr.  Speaker,  l  am  certain  tfiat  the  reasons 
for  taking  the  actions  1  propose  are  correct 
My  legislation  is  a  clear  opportunity  for  every 
Member  of  this  tx)dy  to  stand  up  and  bie 
counted  on  this  issue 


IN  RECOGNITION  AND  HONOR  OF 
MR.  JOSEPH  A.  ALMAGNO 


HON.  JOHN  F.  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jariuary  31.  1991 

Mr  REED.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tnbute  to  Mr  Joseph  A.  Almagno  on  tfie  occa- 
sion of  a  testimonial  hononng  his  27  years  of 
valued  service  to  the  city  of  Providence  and 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr  Almagno,  wfio 
last  month  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  the 
mayor  ol  Providence,  is  recognized  statey«)e 
tor  his  kindness,  generosity,  and  civtc  activ- 
ism, most  notably  dunng  his  26-year  nse 
through  tfie  ranks  ol  tfie  Providence  Pubic 
School  System  to  superintendent.  As  super- 
intendent, he  was  cited  for  numerous  achieve- 
ments in  the  revitalization  of  tfie  school  sys- 
tem and  for  implementing  successful  collabo- 
rations tietween  businesses,  community  agerv 
cies.  and  schools  Indeed,  all  donations  to  tfie 
testimonial  will  t>e  directed  to  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Fund  which  he  helpied  to  create. 

During  Joe  Almagno's  term  as  supenntend- 
ent.  tfie  high  school  dropout  rate  in  the  city  of 
Providence  dropped  from  50  percent  to  42 
percent.  Also  a  broad  range  of  speaal  initia- 
tives were  aeveioped  to  address  ttie  needs  of 
at-risk  students,  including  the  htghty  success- 
ful tn-city  Urtjan  Collaborative  Accelerated 
Program,  implementation  of  several  programs 
in  early  literacy  lor  all  students,  virhich  included 
extensive  home  and  community  outreach  sup- 
port components,  and  the  implementation  ol 
major   programs    to   increase   invofvemeni   of 
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parents  in  the  education  ot  their  children  As 
a  result  o(  these  eftorts.  Mr  Almagno  was  one 
o(  only  (our  superintendents  to  be  invited  by 
President  Reagan  to  a  Youth  ?000  Cerennony 
at  Ih*!  White  House  in  i  988 

In  urxtertdKinq  an<1  executing  these  initia- 
tives. Ml  Almagno  tlistin<)uished  himsell  as  a 
far  sighted  inrwvator  wtx)  time  and  lime  again 
pfoteclfK)  the  needs  ot  the  present  into  fxo- 
grams  for  the  tuture  His  earty  intervention 
prtxirams  won  him  \he  respect  ot  the  edu- 
catKinal  community,  as  did  the  kindly  and  ac- 
comrrxxJatincj  manner  with  which  he  imple- 
mented Iht-rn 

OutsKle  ot  the  e<)ucational  community.  Joe 
Almagno  is  known  to  thousands  o(  Rhode  Is- 
landers as  a  tireless  civic  activist  His  worV  tor 
the  International  Reading  Association,  the 
Rh<x)e  Islarxl  B<jard  o(  Regents,  the  Rhode  Is- 
larKl  Catholic  Diocesan  School  Board,  the 
Urtjan  League  o(  Rhode  Island,  the  Provi- 
dence Ethnic  Tolerance  Task  Force,  and  the 
Italo- American  Club  of  Rhode  Island,  arrwng 
countless  civic  organizations,  has  earned  him 
numerous  awards  of  appreciation.  irx;luding 
the  prestigious  Verra//ano  Day  Award  He 
has  always  txoujht  to  ttiese  orijamzations  the 
same  accessitTHlity  arxj  consid*jration  which  so 
endeared  him  to  the  Providence  School  Sys- 
tem 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  my  colleagues 
to  )<Jin  me  in  txjnofing  Joseph  A  Almagno.  a 
man  who  is  universally  admired  and  who 
tfirough  the  years  has  fought  consistently  for 
tt>e  pfirKiple  of  equal  opportunity  lor  all  His 
foresight  an<l  comfiassionate  nature  have  not 
only  distifxjuishett  him  among  his  peers,  txjt 
fiave  muxoved  the  lives  arxJ  educational  op- 
portunrties  of  countless  Rhtxle  Islanders  i  am 
proud  ttiat  Ji^e  Aimiigno  resides  m  my  corv 
gressionai  distnit.  and  I  am  honored  to  |0in 
frierxte  totieagues,  and  (armly  who  this  week 
salute  him 


EXTEND        P^EDERAL        EMPLOYEE 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR  DEPEND 
ENTS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

Ol-    i'l-  SN-  •  :    .  A.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  wK  HKl'KESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  GOODLING  Mr  S^waker.  it  came  to  my 
attention  that  deperxlents  of  Federal  employ- 
ees are  only  coverix)  uixVn  the  Federal  Em- 
ptoyee's  Health  Benefits  Program  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  2?  This  is  an  inequity  which 
piaces  many  chikjren  of  Federal  employees  at 
an  educational  disadvantage  as  compared  to 
many  chiWren  ot  employees  in  the  private  sec- 
tor 

This  oversight  places  a  financial  txjrden  on 
those  families  who  have  chiklren  still  attending 
a  colteqe  of  unrversity  after  they  have  already 
turned  22  years  of  age  Families  m  this  posn 
Hoo  must  purchase  health  insurarK.e  from  pri- 
vate earners  so  that  a  chifc)  will  be  covered  il 
some  medK:al  err>ergency  should  occur  There 
are  many  instances  in  which  students  may 
firid  themselves  m  this  position  For  example. 
if  a  student  had  t»?en  hekj  back  early  in 
sctxx)*  or  flunked  a  grade  that  student  might 
rHDt  graduate  from  college  until  afte'  turning  22 


years  old  Also,  a  student  may  be  forced  to 
leave  college  for  a  year  or  semester  for  health 
reasons,  again,  this  student  might  not  grad- 
uate until  after  turning  22  In  each  ol  these  irv 
stances,  it  is  not  the  fault  ot  the  student  that 
they  have  not  already  graduated  from  college 
before  their  tiealth  insurance  expires  In  tact. 
in  some  cases  it  is  a  credit  to  ttie  students 
character  lor  having  completed  their  education 
after  experiencing  an  early  settaack  Such 
perserverance  should  be  rewarded,  not  fxin- 
ished  We  m  the  Federal  Government  shoukJ 
strive  to  make  it  possible  for  a  child  to  finish 
his  or  her  education  wittxiut  such  extraneous 
worries 

A  student  presently  caught  in  the  situation 
which  I  have  been  discussing  would  tie  forced 
to  purchase  a  private  health  insurance  plan 
An  unemployed,  tull-time  college  student 
would  probably  not  have  the  means  to  pur- 
chase such  a  policy  wittTout  neglecting  his  or 
her  studies  and  taking  an  extra  )0b  Some 
lamilies  might  have  the  means  to  pay  this 
added  expense,  but  many  would  not 

This  bill  IS  a  very  simple  one  that  would 
make  graduating  (rom  coflege  a  little  less  of  a 
burden  than  it  already  is  (or  many  families 
The  bill  extends  the  age  tor  which  unmarried, 
deperKJents  who  are  full-time  college  students 
are  covered  under  their  parents  health  bene- 
fits plan  to  the  age  of  23  This  t>ill  would  nnake 
this  provision  of  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  consistent  with  that  of  the 
U  S  military,  which  already  covers  unmarried, 
dependent,  full-time  college  students  until  the 
age  ol  23.  We  all  know  that  m  the  private  sec- 
tor many  dependents  are  covered  up  to  the 
age  ol  25  or  26  m  some  cases 

In  addition,  many  Stales  such  as  Pennsylva- 
nia have  a  kindergarten  age  entry  law  which 
states  that  you  must  be  5  years  old  by  a  cer 
tain  date  m  order  to  attend  kindergarten  II  a 
student  IS  hekJ  Isack  even  1  year,  rrwst  likely 
that  student  will  not  graduate  Irom  college  until 
after  turning  22  This  law  has  only  been  m  el- 
lect  lor  atx)ut  5  years  so  we  do  not  know  how 
many  tuture  college  students  this  will  atfecl 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  and 
lormer  chairman  ol  the  Post  OHice  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  Bill  Fo«D.  Mr  Bateman. 
Mr  KiLDEE.  Mr  Fa2IO.  Mr  Williams.  Mrs 
MOWELLA.  Mr  GuNOERSOJ,  Mr  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr  Foglietta  lor  loming  me  as 
original  sponsors  of  this  bill  and  I  woukj  urge 
all  ol  my  colleagues  to  )Oin  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  tfie  bill  I  introduced  today  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employee's  Health  Benefits  Program 
to  cover  unmarried,  dependent.  fulHime  col- 
lege students 


FEBRUARY   IS  GRAPEFRUIT 
MONTH 

HON.  A.NDY  IREL\.ND 

OV  KLORIUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  IRELAND  Mr  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Florida  IS  proclaiming  February.  '99'.  as 
"Grapefruit  Month"  For  rrwre  than  1  75  years, 
Florida  has  been  producing  this  citrus  Iruit 
which  tias  changed  the  eating  habits  not  only 
ol  Americans    txit  of  people  m  many  part  of 


the  world  It  supplies  100  percent  of  the  US 
RDA  tor  vitamin  C.  and  is  usually  available  ir 
atxindance  In  addition.  Florida  grapefruit  ie 
recognized  worldwide  for  its  high  quality  and 
tir>e  sweet  taste 

The  total  economic  impocf  of  the  Florida  cit- 
rus industry,  including  graf^fnjtt,  is  more  thar 
S8  billion  annually  Grapefruit  prtxJuction  alone 
covers  atx)ut  125.000  acres  in  Florida  and  m 
eludes  nnore  than  '  i  million  grapefruit  trees 
Florida  produces  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
world's  grapefruit  supply  During  the  1990  and 
1991  season  more  than  4  billion  pounds  of 
grapefruit  are  expected  to  be  harvested 

In  addition  to  meeting  most  ot  the  domestic 
demand  tor  grapefruit  and  grapetruil  products, 
grapefruit  is  a  major  export  commodity  lor 
Florida  Consumers,  fjarticularly  m  Japan  and 
Taiwan,  purchase  large  quantities  ol  our  nutri- 
tious citrus  trurt 

Given  the  impwrtance  ol  the  grapefruit  crop 
to  Florida,  the  United  States  and  the  world.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  with  me  during  the 
month  ol  February  to  salute  the  Florida  citrus 
industry  and  the  world's  tinest  grapelruit. 


lUALEAH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRIES  KICK  OFF  THE 
HIALEAH  SPRING  FESTIVAL  1991 

HON.  ILL\N.A  R0S-LEHT1NE.N 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Ms  ROSLEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  t»ring  to  your  attention  the 
Hialeah  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industries 
annual  gala  which  will  kick  oft  the  Hialeah 
Spring  Festival  tor  1991. 

This  gala  is  the  chamber's  mam  fundraiser 
lor  the  year  It  also  is  the  first  event  m  the  Hia- 
leah Spring  Festival  for  1991.  which  began  8 
years  ago  to  bring  more  attention  to  the  rap- 
idfy  growing  and  vibrant  Hialeah  area  The 
Hialeah  Chamber  ot  Commerce  and  Indus- 
tnes.  which  began  just  1 1  years  ago.  is  rep- 
resentative ot  the  many  new  businesses  and 
residents  which  have  helped  make  Hialeah  the 
fastest  growing  city  among  cities  with  over 
100,000  people  in  Florida  Nearly  200.000 
people  now  make  the  Hialeah  area  their  tiome 
acxording  to  the  1990  census,  making  Hialeah 
south  Florida's  second  largest  city  m  popu- 
lation 

The  Hialeah  Chamber  ol  Commerce  and  in- 
dustries IS  made  up  ol  over  i  .000  business 
men  who  have  united  to  h«ilp  promote  the  Hia- 
leah area  The  chamber  is  involved  m  numer- 
ous CIVIC  and  volunteer  activities  which  make 
up  this  important  community's  contribution  to 
the  "thousand  points  ol  light'  President  Bush 
has  often  relerred  to 

This  year,  the  gala  will  be  held  at  ttie  Park 
Plaza  Hotel  m  Hialeah  this  Saturday,  February 
2  I  extend  my  sincere  hope  for  the  chamber  s 
conimutxl  success,  and  special  thanks  to  its 
president.  Vicente  P  Rodriguez  and  executive 
director,  Herman  Echevarna 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  t>pportunity  to 
thank  the  following  individuals  on  the  cham- 
tiers  1991-93  board  of  directors  Luis 
Estrada,  Jr ,  vice  president;  Lila  E  Cruz,  vice 
president;      Ray      Flores,      vice      president. 
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Armando  (Mandy)  Llanes,  vice  president; 
Jorge  Rivero,  vice  president;  Manny 
Rodriguez,  secretary,  Jose  Izquierdo,  treas- 
urer; Luis  Estrada,  Sr  ,  vice  secretary;  Orlando 
Dominguez,  vice  treasurer,  Antonio  Fernandez 
Conde,  director  international  relations,  Jose 
Caraballo,  director;  Dr  AltDerto  Rodriguez,  di- 
rector, Pedro  Acosta,  director;  Luis  Miguel 
Diaz,  director,  Heiiodoro  Duran,  director, 
Arturo  Suarez,  director;  Daniel  Hernandez,  di- 
rector. Victor  Benitez,  director;  Nisin  Kredi,  di- 
rector, and  the  nrany  volunteers  who  have 
contributed  their  time  and  energy  to  the  Hia- 
leah Chamber  ot  Commerce  and  Industries 


H  R.  747 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

earning  under  $55,000  and  couples  earning 
under  390,000.  This  policy  serves  to  both  help 
the  people  who  are  more  affected  by  sky-rock- 
eting educational  costs  and  reduce  the  cost  ot 
the  bill. 

Unless  edLx;ation  is  made  more  atlordable 
lor  all  students,  OLir  international  competitive- 
ness may  be  threatened  In  order  to  remain 
competitive,  students  must  be  encouraged 
through  bills  like  H,R  747  to  pursue  higher 
education 

Mr  Speaker,  student  loan  interest  deduct- 
ibility is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  lor  our  f^la- 
tion's  students  and  our  country's  future. 


HON.  R1CH,\RD  T.  SCHLT2E 

0^    PKN.SSVL\  AMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  SCHULZE  Mr  Speaker,  today  i  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  make  student  loan  in- 
terest tax  deductible  and  higher  edLx;ation 
more  atlordable  My  legislation  corrects  an 
egregious  error  in  the  Tax  Relorm  Act  of  1986 
which  reclassified  student  loan  interest  as 
consumer  interest  and  made  it  nontax  deduct- 
itjle  As  a  result  ot  tax  relorm,  student  loans 
are  now  classified  as  consumer  loans  No 
longer  is  there  a  distinction  between  buying  a 
new  television  on  credit  or  tXDrrowing  for  edu- 
cation By  making  interest  on  educational 
bonds  tax  exempt  lor  individuals  earning 
under  certain  income  caps.  Congress  recog- 
nized last  year  that  investing  in  eoucation 
should  be  provided  prelerential  tax  treatment 
Educating  our  youth  is  the  purest  form  ot  in- 
vesting in  the  future  ot  our  country  My  legisla- 
tion reinforces  this  pnnciple  by  making  student 
loan  interest  tax  deductible 

Last  year  my  bill  had  the  bipartisan  support 
o(  330  Members  ol  the  House  and  hall  ol  the 
members  ol  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  this  issue,  I  expect 
that  my  bill  will  have  even  more  support  this 
year 

Escalating  education  cost  place  an  enor- 
mous linancial  burden  on  American  students 
Graduate  students  in  particular  may  incur 
debts  so  large  that  their  initial  payment  on 
loans  consists  mainly  ol  interest  The  numt)er 
ol  stixlenl  loans  distritxjted  by  the  Federal 
Government  has  increased  by  79  F>ercent  in 
the  last  10  years.  Higher  education  is  pricing 
rtsell  OL/t  tiTe  hands  ol  low-  arxj  middle-mcome 
lamilies.  Over  50  fjercent  ol  Government  stu- 
dent loans  were  awarded  to  individuals  with 
income  under  Si 5,000.  Considerir>g  the  aver- 
age debt  upon  graduation  from  medical  school 
ranges  between  $50,000  to  $100,000,  student 
loans  are  clearly  a  necessity.  Allowing  a  tax 
dedix;tion  lor  educational  loan  interest  could 
actually  be  a  matter  ol  economic  survival  lor 
ttx>usands  ot  higher  education  graduates 

Current  law  penalizes  low-  and  middle-in- 
come indivKJiials  pursuing  higher  education 
While  current  law  allows  for  an  interest  dedix;- 
tion  on  home  equity  loans  used  for  edu- 
cational expanses,  the  vast  majority  of  the  stu- 
dent population  cannot  benefit  from  this  de- 
duction since  most  are  not  homeowners 

My  legislation  will  target  those  most  in  need 
tjy  limiting  ttie  dedLxrtion  to  those  individuals 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PORTL.^ND 
EVENING  EXPRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  A.NDRE>V'S 

OF  MAi.NF. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr  ANDREWS  ol  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  100  years  ago  the  Evening  Ex- 
press, a  1-cent  afternoon  newspaper,  first  ap- 
peared in  my  home  city  of  Portland.  ME.  At 
the  time,  competition  anx)ng  newspapers  was 
intense  Portland  had  three  dailies,  lour  Sun- 
day papers,  three  weeklies  and  live  monthlies. 
Nevertheless,  the  Express  thrived  and  by 
1889  It  was  the  largest  circulation  daily  in  the 
State 

Tomorrow,  the  Evening  Express  will  cease 
publication  after  1 08  years  ot  unbroken  serv- 
ice to  Portland  and  its  suburbs.  It  will  leave  a 
Single  daily  newpaper  for  the  readers  ot  Port- 
land 

The  demise  of  a  newspaper  has  many 
causes,  but  it  provides  no  better  evidence  of 
a  weakening  economy  More  than  that,  when 
a  newspaper  dies,  part  ot  a  community  dies 
with  it  It  IS  a  final  chapter  in  a  lengthy  chron- 
icle of  the  city's  p)rogress,  its  politics  and  its 
people.  For  the  generations  of  skilled  workers 
and  loyal  employees  who  provided  tfie  news- 
paper with  Its  rich  history,  the  loss  ot  the 
Evening  Express  is  the  loss  o:  a  way  of  lite. 

Ironically,  the  death  of  the  Evening  Express 
comes  at  a  time  when  newspapers  are  need- 
ed more  than  ever,  America  is  at  war  and  we 
are  absorbing  each  passing  event  at  the 
speed  of  light  through  instant  electronic  conrv- 
munications.  But  the  task  ot  adding  meaning, 
clanty  and  depth  tails  to  newspapers.  That  is 
what  newspapers  do  tjest. 

The  Evening  Express  will  be  remembered 
as  a  newspaper  that  stnved  to  reach  out  to  its 
community  arxl  provide  meaning,  clarity  and 
depth  to  the  events  affecting  our  lives.  It  will 
be  missed. 
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tures  ot  the  allied  PQW's  paraded  belore  the 
cameras  in  a  hornble  display  of  Iraqi 
propogranda.  The  Nation  struggled  to  under- 
stand their  plight,  their  pain,  and  their  courage 
and  left  with  the  eene  realization  tfiat  the  war 
had  come  home 

On  Sunday.  January  26,  the  war  came 
home  to  north  Flonda  The  National  Guard's 
710th  Service  Company  of  Apalachicola.  fl 
was  federalized  and  moved  out  en  route  to 
Saudi  Arabia 

In  my  26  years  of  service  '<  have  experi- 
enced many  emotional  rnoments.  but  none 
was  rrxDre  moving  than  this  weedends  seno 
off.  The  valor  and  bravery  displayed  b>  the  84 
company  members  were  matched  only  by  the 
strength  and  support  by  their  families  neigh- 
bors, and  the  i  .300  town  residents  who  turned 
out  to  say  goodbye 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  members  ot  the  71 0th  National  Guard 
Unit — the  50  lathers,  sons,  and  neighbors  who 
were  called  up>— along  with  their  families  and 
friends  who  with  the  prospects  ot  leaving  their 
loved  ones  exhibited  great  courage  (  woukD 
also  like  to  congratulate  the  community  of 
Apalachicola  on  the  spint  and  support  dem- 
onstrated at  Sunday's  ceremony 

It  was  a  remarkable  moment  and  I  extend 
my  sincere  hopes  that  the  7  "0th  and  all  of  our 
troop»s  can  come  home  as  soon  as  pxDssibie 


SEND  OFF 


HON.  PETE  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today 
in  recogniticn  of  a  sp)ecial  community  which 
distinguished  itself  this  past  weekend 

The  war  has  touched  all  ol  us  in  a  very  per- 
sonal way.  None  ol  us  will  ever  forget  the  pic- 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  M.\RY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1991 

Mrs.  OAKAR.  Mr  Speaker,  last  weeK 
marked  the  73d  anniversary  ol  Ukrainian  inde- 
pendence I  starxJ  with  the  Ukrainian  people 
as  they  commemorate  this  important  event  in 
their  history  and  I  fully  support  tfeir  etiorts  for 
sell-<)etermination  and  independence 

On  January  22.  1918.  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Rada  issued  the  Fourth  Universal  de- 
clanng  the  independence  ot  Ukraine  Trag- 
ically, only  2  years  later  the  movement  lor 
freedom  and  independence  was  bnjtally 
crusted  by  the  Bolsheviks  when  Ukraire  was 
forcibly  incorpwrated  into  the  Soviet  Union 

MLx;h  of  our  attention  recently  has  been  fo- 
cused on  the  Baltic  States,  but  we  should  re- 
rrember  that  Soviet  troops  have  also  been 
sent  into  Ukraine  to  put  down  the  movement 
for  freedom  and  selt-determmation.  As  Ukrain- 
ians watch  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  to  crush 
the  independence  movements  in  the  Baltic 
States,  they  fear  that  they  will  sutler  from  the 
brutal  forces  ot  oppression  next 

These  are  indeed  troubled  times  m  tte  So- 
viet Union  tor  those  who  want  democracy  and 
freedom  The  Ukrainian  people  have  waned  so 
long  tor  freedom.  1  only  hope  that  next  year  on 
Ukrainian  'rxlependence  Day  that  Ukraine  will 
te  tree. 
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Wnll.D     y].\ 
'ill       THt-.        i 


<  1 1       A  N 
■\  W  A  ^' 
SKKGKK 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNF, 

OF  NKV.     ■•■  k-V  ': 

IN  THK  HOl!SE  OK  H^.i■R^,.'-^.^•;  ATIVES 

/>!;.'■:</,;:<     ;a':hary  31.  1991 

Mr  PAYNE  Of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  al- 
ttVHxjh  the  history  of  Afrcan  Americans  in 
u  S     mihtarv    ;iviation    beyms    at    Tuskegee 

Army  Air  F  leiJ  the  leqacy  oi  Atm  <in  Amen- 
Cfins  ftK;eivei)  ttn-  'raining  tfiat  t'lf,  w.t.-  t.- 
riied  at  mohh' 

Iti  '94'  ttie  NAAv  f  sue<l  'fv  Alt  icthi" 
nwnt  (ill  tXitviK  ut  a  Howard  University  train»'0 
Ljilot  to  ensure  that  Atncan  Arnercans  rw  eivfi! 
the  trainirx)  tti«>y  were  prorTustMl  Be<~aiise  ' 
this  actiori  jhf>  'iuw-  '  Kjhter  '><juatlr(i''  was 
formed 

Dunrxj  Atxk!  Aar  M  !here  e«!s!e()  rignl  ;i,it 
terns  of  racism,  txn  <iuse  of  this  fact  9bb  Aln 
can  AmenCtin  military  aviators  were  traintxl  at 
an  isoJated  traininy  complex  near  the  town  of 
Tuskegee,  Al  Fcxjr  hundred  an<1  fifty  African 
American  fighters  urxler  the  command  of  Coi 
Benjamin  O  Davis  Jr  ,  fought  gallantly  m 
North  AtrK:a,  Scily,  and  Europe 

These  airmen  felt  that  flyirx)  woui(t  t»'  i" 
es<;<'ij)e  from  the  racism  ttiey  expenerK fit  ,it 
home  Alltxiugh  ttiey  e«em(;)iified  the  sKrll  am' 
dedic<ation  of  any  ottier  airmen  the,  w>'if 
Cxxnbarded  by  tt>e  reality  of  racisrTi  m  the  'tlm 
lary  Ttiey  were  unat)<e  to  enter  for  **■■•»■ 
only'  officer  clutis,  .irxl  thev  i,<inlini)<  ,.usiv  tiad 
to  prove  ttiemselves  as  airmen 

Destxte  <ill  of  these  (ibstades  ,rH)  ti(('~,„,r.><, 
the  Tuskegee  airmen  ttxxjht  i  jchm!  tiqt--\  ,i'hj 
served  this  country  well  It  is  tor  tti.it  <>■,{•..  '• 
ttiat  I  wish  to  C(imrT>'rKl  arxl  ac >rxiwiei,Xje  "•■v 
Tusk«>gee  airrnt>n  fi,ir  tOeir  txaver, 

i  would  li><e  to  Lor'iriH'nd  trie  Atncan  Amer- 
n,<in    se<:tion      ■(    ttic    Nfw.i'V     '"  ,t>iK:    Library. 


J\IINsl()N>  or    HI  MARKS 

,,n<le'    ttie    Jiffvtisin     ■•    Ml     james    Brown     for 
the  litMary's  eihitxt  on  ttie  Tuskegee  airmer^ 
apj;)reciate    yoo'    commitment    to    edixation 
erKOuraqe   aii      '   ■•■>      .  T^stlijonts   to   ta>>e   ad 


vant.jge  of   trus 


iJUXjrljriity    ,1' 


) 


trie    ex- 


INTRODUCTION  i  >i     :  H 
DUCTIVE  HEALTH  1a/ 


!'K< 

Af"; 


HON,  Bill  GRFIN 


Ol-     NK*    UIKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  31    !''''! 

M'      3REEN    of    New    YorV     Mr     Speaker, 
Ki,i,  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Califor- 

'!,(  Mr  Fvio,  arxt  I  are  introducing  the  Re- 
,ir!M!oitive  Health  f  )o'?,  Act,  which  seeks  to 
■►■mcvf  th,>  i  ijrn.nt  'estrii  tions  on  the  use  of 
■  .'der.ii   tijrxls   t:,r    .itxiflions     We   have  Offered 


•bis    ini^islation 

WTH!     .1.'(i»>'1<1        >f 

their    '^.Mif'    .  ,!•.■ 

or    an    f nt'ticrn,"- 

cess  to  atHir'i.  I' 
lieve  tha'  •.  x  '■  :> 

•ii.n  :s  wiong 


At' 
M 


•cause    women 
jovernment    for 

•  ■  i-ned  benefit 
•  :ne  same  ac 

vr,fT,,.>i    We  be 
"  "     tiscrimma 

•  9 .'  T 


O'jfi    '.'II'     !:'Hi[>rfnH'    i'    ;>ljrt     r.^,\t^] 

.•"Si,s  A.nle  that  ,i  a' ini.i"  n,is  a  con 
st'Ii.t'i  in,i;,i,  jir,i|f(  !tHl  'igr-'  '  •l.'te'mine  wbetb 
-T  '.     ;c"'';n,i'i'  ,1  [.ri'gn.in.  ,         ingr essii  mai  ai 

'h ''s  •.■■•»,•    •  •'■  . '"  .i(>(i(  -priations  tiiiis  ha.e 

'es,;it»'!!     ■■    "le    >>rM.  !nif"'!   of   the   following    n- 
',!'■'  I;iin.,    )(i  ,)  Aijmen  s  access  to  a  sale    leg.ii 

It     you    are    a     federal     employee     receiving 

nealth  coverage  from  the  Federal  employees 
nealth  benefits  program  [FEHB],  you  do  not 
•lave  coverage  for  abortion  services,  except  in 

cases    of    'in    nri<1,|n, ),.>■-■>, .ft     ,.,,;•    t'iiuqn     ,  ■  n. 

contribute  to  >our  ow",  „o.n'agf 

It  you  are  in  the  military  or  are  a  deii-^xif  t 
of  someone  in  the  miiitan,    -.nor  health  msur 


ance.  Civilian  Health 


al  Program  of 


•January'  31.  1991 

the  unitorrrv^d  Services  ^CHAMPUS^  tV)eS  not 
provide  coverage  tor  abortion  services 

it  you  are  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  vou  tJ( 
not  have  access  to  at»rtion  services,  even  i' 
»ou  are  serving  your  country  in  a  remote  arxl 
isolated  'egion  of  the  world 

If  you  are  a  native  American  who  is  depend- 
t-nt  on  the  facilities  of  the  Indian  Hea'th  Serv- 
«  es  tor  your  health  care,  ycu  cannot  receive 
atxjrtion  services  at  those  facilities,  except  m 
cases  of  life  endangerment 

It  vou  are  a  low-mcome  worTi.ir-  whi    is  de 
;»Tx)ent    on    the    Medicaid    PcKjram    fiit    ^oo' 
•leaith    care     yOu    cmnot    receive    reimburse- 
ment for  atK.irtion  sendees  except  in  cases  of 
life  endangerment 

This  discriminatnr ,  health  ■.  a'f  (.xjiicy  rep- 
resents an  intrusion  that  is  unjust  Since  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  in 
the  Webster  case  i8  months  ago.  there  has 
tieen  a  heightened  awareness  that  women  are 
in  danger  of  lOSinq  the  right  to  decide  for 
themselves  wbetrie'  to  tetmmate  a  pregnaricy 
However  manv  women  some  of  them  our 
t'xist  vuinerat>le  citi/ens  ai'eai),  h.ive  had 
'hat  right  senousU  testricted 

was  stn,x>  t)y  a  statement  'oade  tiy  Ptcsi 
dent  Bush  on  January  ?9  'n  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  The  President  said.  Freedom 
anc3  the  [XDwer  to  chcKise  should  not  tx'  the 
t>i'viie<je  of  wealth  The-,  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American  '  A'though  President  Bush 
was  not  specifically  referring  to  atxjrtion  when 
he  rruide  that  Statement  \  r>t>lieve  the  principle 
iS  very  much  applicat)le  to  the  issue  of  atx)r- 
tion  Not  only  are  decisions  atxiul  ones  repro- 
ductive health  amorxj  the  rrvst  fX'rsonal  deci- 
sions one  can  make,  but  those  decisions  are 
still  constitutionally  protected  As  long  as  Roe 
.ersus  Wade  is  the  law  of  thn  i,irx1,  it  should 
t»>  at)()lied  eguaii,  to  aii  wonx-ri  regardless  of 

their  (-H'ont)mn  status  !  urge  m,  colleagues  to 
lOin  Mr  Fa^'.i  and  me  in  our  efforts  to  overturn 
this  unjust  and  horrible  form  of  discrimination. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  RlC}l.\RD  H. 
Bryan,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
N' vada. 


appointmp:nt  of  acting 

PRESrDFNT  PRf)  TKMPOKE 

The  PRE.^IDINC  nKFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  'M:    Hvrd], 


(Legislative  dai  "<  Thursday.  January  3.  1991) 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow 
ing  letter: 

U.S.  StNATE, 

Preside.n"t  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  February  1.  1991. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Richard  H.  Bryan,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Bvrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BKYAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TT'FSn.iV 
FEBRUARY  5,  :9<'i     .^T  2  :':,  P,.M, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  recess  until  Tues- 
day, February  b.  1991,  at  the  hour  of 
2:15  p,m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  9:15  and  30 
seconds  a.m..  recessed  under  the  order 
of  Thursday,  January  31.  1991.  until 
Tuesday,  February  5.  1991.  at  2:15  p.m. 


I  h  IV    'bullet '    s 


\mhiil  idennfies  siatt-mt-nis  or  instninns  which  are  noi  spoken  bv  a  .Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev,  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  have  been  called  to  a  day  of  pray- 
ers for  peace,  to  lift  our  voices  with  the 
earnest  petition  that  the  conflicts  will 
cease  and  people  will  be  free  to  live  in 
harmony  with  their  neighbors. 

We  pray.  O  loving  God.  for  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  leaders  of  other  nations 
that  they  will  be  filled  with  wisdom 
and  guidance  as  they  seek  the  peace 
that  is  Your  will  for  us. 

We  recall  in  our  prayers.  O  God.  the 
men  and  women  of  the  armed  services 
together  with  the  commanders  who 
lead  them  and  the  families  who  wait 
for  them.  May  Your  blessing,  O  God. 
which  is  new  every  morning,  be  with 
them  always,  and  may  Your  bene- 
diction be  for  us,  for  all.  and  forever- 
more.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT      Ab      MEMbLK      OF 
PRESERVATION     OF    JAZZ     ADVI- 
SORY COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  Public  Law  101- 
499.    the   Chair  and   the   President   pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  jointly  appoint 
Mrs.  Lindy  Boggs  to  the  Preservation 
of  Jazz  Advisory  Commission. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The   SPEAKER    Will   the  gentleman 
from    Tennessee    [Mr.    DUNCAN]    please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allcKlance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated     to      the      House      by      Mr. 
McCathran,  one  "<"  hi*  secretaries. 


ANNOlT».'CEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

Tne  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I.  the  Speaker  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  on  Thursday.  January  31. 
1991: 

H  R.  556  An  act  to  provide  for  t,he  Sec 
retary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbicides,  and 
for  other  purr>'i«*'s 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means: 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Washington.  DC.  January  24.  1991 
Hon  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

The    Speaker.    House    of  Representatives,    the 
Capitol.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker;  This  Is  to  advise  you 
that,  pursuant  to  sec  8002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  following  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  been 
designated  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  during  the  102nd  Congress: 

Dan  Roslenkowsltl  (D..  III.) 

Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D  .  Fla.) 

J   .1   Picltle  (D  .  Tex  ) 

Bill  Archer  (R  .  Tex  ) 

Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R..  Mich.) 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dan  ROSTENKOWSKl, 

Chairman. 


SELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  BE 
ACCREDITED  AS  OFFICIAL  AD- 
VISERS TO  U.S.  DELEGATIONS 
RELATING  TO  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  19  use    2211.  and  upon  the 
recommendation    of    the    chairman    of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Chair  has  selected  the  following  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  to  be  accredited 
by  the  President  as  official  advisers  to 
the   us.   delegations  to   international 
conferences,  meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating   to   trade   agreements 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress: 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl  of  Illinois; 
Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida; 
Mr   Jenkins  of  Georgia; 
Mr   ARCHER  of  Texas;  and 
Mr.  Crane  of  Illinois. 


BUDGET  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1992— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  »H  DOC. 
NO.   102-3) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

1.  THE  BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  Fiscal 
Year  1992. 

The  budget  is  consistent  with  the  5- 
year  deficit  reduction  law  enacted  last 
fall.  It  recommends  discretionary 
spending  levels  that  fall  within  the 
statutory  caps  for  defense,  inter- 
national, and  domestic  discretionary 
programs.  It  implements  the  entitle- 
ment savings  and  reforms  enacted  in 
the  Budget  Agreement.  It  conforms  to 
the  new  pay-as-you-go  requirements. 

By  holding  the  overall  rate  of  growth 
of  Federal  Government  spending  to  ap- 
proximately 2.6  percent^-below  the  in- 
flation rate— the  budget  puts  into  ef- 
fect the  concept  of  a  •flexible  freeze," 
which  is  an  essential  means  of  bringing 
the  budget  into  long-term  baiance. 

The  longest  period  of  peacetime  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  history  has  been 
temporarily  interrupted.  We  can.  how- 
ever, return  to  growth  soon — and  pro- 
ceed on  the  path  to  a  new  era  of  expan- 
sion. With  that  goal  in  mind,  the  budg- 
et places  special  priority  on  policies 
that  will  enhance  America's  potential 
for  long-term  economic  growth,  and 
that  will  give  individuals  the  power  to 
Uke  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
America  uniquely  offers 

To  this  end.  I  am  again  proposing  tax 
incentives  to  increase  savings  and 
long-term  investment. 

On  the  spending  side  of  the  budget, 
the  existence  of  a  cap  on  domestic  dis- 
cretionary outlays  rightly  creates  a 
competition  for  resources.  Priorities 
must  be  set.  This  budget  proposes  that 
domestic  investment  be  increased  in 
the  following  key  areas: 

Education  and  Human  Capita/— The 
budget  proposes  investments  to  prepare 
children  better  for  school,  to  promote 
choice  and  excellence  in  our  edu 
cational  system,  to  improve  math  and 
science  education,  and  to  increase  the 
access  of  low-income  Americans  to 
higher  education. 

Prevention  and  the  Sew  Generation.— 
The  budget  incUides  proposals  to  help 


DThi*  jymbol  reprr»eni»  ihc  cim«  of  day  during  the  House  pr.x:e«dingi.  eg  .  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maticr  \e<  m  thiS  typelaCC  indicitci  wi.rds  inwri«l  "r  »ppcnilc-d,  rathir  thin  spoken,  b»   a  Mrmlvr  <•(  ihr  House  i>n  ihr  flc-.r 
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reduce  illness  and  death  from  prevent- 
able diseases,  and  to  reverse  the  long- 
term  trend  of  underinvestment  in  chil- 
dren 

Research  and  Development  and  the 
Human  Frontier  ^The  budget  rec- 
ommends an  increase  of  $8.4  billion  in 
the  Federal  investment  in  research  and 
development,  with  special  emphasis  on 
basic  research,  high  f)erformance  com- 
puting, and  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. It  proposes  to  extend  perma- 
nently the  tax  credit  for  research  and 
experimentation  to  encourage  private 
sector  R&D  investment.  Li  addition, 
the  budget  reflects  the  Administra- 
tion's continued  commitment  to  ex- 
panding human  frontiers  in  space  and 
biotechnology 

Tran.rportution  Intrastrncturr    -The 

budjret  support.s  an  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Government  s  investment  in 
highways  and  bndtfes  to  over  J20  bil- 
lion within  5  years,  and  proposes  sub- 
stantial increases  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Nation's  airports,  to  mod- 
ernize the  air  traffic  control  system, 
and  to  continue  to  develop  the  trans- 
portation infrastructure  for  explo- 
ration and  use  of  space 

America's  Heritage  and  Environmental 
Protection. --The  budget  includes  in- 
creased funds  for  the  exp.ansion  and  im- 
provement of  .America's  treasury  of 
parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  public  lands;  for  the  implementa 
tion  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  other  key 
environmental  statutes;  for  the  clean- 
up of  pollution  at  various  Federal  fa- 
cilities and  at  Superfund  sites:  and  for 
protection  and  enhancement  of  coastal 
areas  and  wetlands, 

Chotci'  and  Opporturuti,  —The  budget 
provides:  funds  to  help  give  parents 
greater  choice  in  child  care,  health 
care,  education,  and  housing;  the  re- 
sources to  allow  aU  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  with  low  incomes,  to  seize 
the  opportunities  that  such  choice  pro- 
vides, and  a  proposal  to  establish  En- 
terprise Zones  to  bring  hope  to  our 
inner  cities  and  distressed  rural  areas 

Drugs  and  Crime  ^The  budget  further 
increases  the  Administration's  invest- 
ment in  drug  prevention,  treatment, 
and  law  enforcement.  And  the  budget 
substantially  increases  the  resources 
availa)';e  to  help  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
ln">,-st igatlon  fight  crime,  the  Federal 
prosecutors  prosecute  criminals,  and 
the  Federal  prison  system  accommo- 
date those  convicted  of  crimes 

To  make  such  investments  possible, 
the  budget  includes  recommendations 
to  terminate  or  reduce  Federal  invest- 
ment in  certain  low-return  programs, 
and  proposes  reforms  to  slow  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  mandatory  entitle- 
ment programs  and  to  increase  fairness 
in  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  thesf 
programs  provide 

In  addition,  the  budget  contain.^  ,t 
new  proposal  to  fund  various  programs 
now  carried  out  by  the  States  through 
a     comprehensive     block     grant.     The 


States  are  continuing  to  develop  new 
and  innovative  ways  to  deliver  services 
more  effectively.  The  budget  not  only 
highlights  several  of  these  innovations, 
it  proposes  to  reinforce  and  huild  upon 
them. 

The  budget  contains  several  propos- 
als that  reflect  my  commitment  to 
managing  government  better.  These  in- 
clude measures  to  improve  account- 
ability, to  reduce  waste,  to  reform  reg- 
ulation, to  employ  risk  managem.ent 
budgeting  m  addressing  threats  to 
health  and  safety,  and  to  set  clear  ob- 
jectives and  measure  performance  in 
meeting  them. 

Finally,  consistent  with  the  statu- 
tory caps  enacted  last  year,  the  budget 
provides  the  resources  necessary  to 
maintain  national  security,  and  to  bet- 
ter advance  American  interests  abroad. 
As  the  budget  goes  to  press,  the  timing 
of  the  resolution  of  the  multinational 
coalition's  efforts  to  reverse  the  ag- 
gression in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  uncer- 
tain. For  this  reason,  the  budget  re- 
flects only  a  placeholder  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  A  supplemental  request 
for  the  incremental  costs  of  Desert 
Shield,  which  includes  Desert  Storm, 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  in 
the  coming  weeks. 

The  priority  investments  embodied 
in  this  budget  will  help  America  pre- 
pare for  the  requirements  and  opportu- 
nities presented  by  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Congress  m  developing  a  budget 
that  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  bright- 
er future,  protects  our  national  inter- 
ests, and  helps  create  the  conditions 
for  long-term  economic  growth  and 
prosperity. 

George  Bush. 

February  4,  1991. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Mazzoli)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Washington.  DC. 

February  1.  1991. 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

The  Speaker.    US    House   of   Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 
Dear    Mr    Speaker    Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Clerk   received  at   1158  am.   or.   Friday. 
February  1.  1991,  the  following  message  frorr. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate   That  the  Senate 
passed  S    Con.  Res    8  and  the  Senat*  made 
appointments   to   the   National    Commission 
on  Children, 
Wiih  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  K.  A.s'derson. 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives 


ADMINISTRATIONS  BUDGET: 

NOTHING    BUT    SMOKE    AND    MIR- 
RORS 

I  Mr,  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  perm.ission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m.mute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  > 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again,  the  administration's  budg- 
et is  nothing  but  smoke  and  mirrors.  It 
starts  out  by  making  two  unrealistic 
assumptions:  That  the  recession  will  be 
over  by  summer  and  that  the  war  will 
cost  only  $16  billion.  Vihy  such  a  low 
war  cosf^  The  administration  assumes 
our  allies  like  Japan  and  Germany  will 
contribute  their  fair  share.  If  you  be- 
lieve these  assumptions,  I  have  a 
dream  vacation  in  Baghdad  I  would 
like  to  sell  you. 

In  this  budget,  there  is  good  news  for 
those  in  science  and  space.  And  there  is 
good  news  if  you  have  investments  and 
want  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax. 
There's  bad  news  for  senior  citizens 
who  will  have  to  absorb  $23  billion  in 
Medicare  cuts,  there  is  bad  news  for 
parents  that  need  loans  to  send  their 
kids  to  college,  there  is  bad  news  for 
hospitals  struggling  to  stay  oi)en.  and 
there  is  bad  news  for  poor,  newborn 
children  trying  to  stay  alive. 

The  debate  this  year  will  not  be  over 
how  much  money  should  be  spent,  but 
how  It  should  be  spent.  There  will  be 
no  p>eace  dividend.  Military  savings 
cannot  be  used  to  finance  domestic  pro- 
grams. Domestic  programs  will  have  to 
compete  with  each  other. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  face  it.  There  is 
one  untouchable  in  this  budget — the 
funds  to  pay  for  Desert  Storm.  And 
rightly  so.  But  until  that  enormous 
cost  is  clear,  this  budget  process,  other 
issues  and  problems  at  home  will  have 
to  wait. 


GULF  WAR  DEMON.STRATIONS 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr  Speaker, 
over  this  weekend  m  Buellton.  CA  in 
the  heart  of  my  congressional  district, 
hundreds  of  American  citizens  rallied 
in  support  of  our  brave  men  and  women 
fighting  in  Operation  Desert  Storm.  I 
believe,  and  so  do  all  the  polls,  that  the 
vaLst  majority  of  .Americans  strongly 
support  our  troops  and  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  though  that  always  isn't 
evident  on  the  news. 

I  strongly  support  the  positive,  pro- 
America  rallies  like  the  one  in 
Buellton.  Just  as  the  standing  ovation 
here  in  this  Chamber  during  President 
Bush's  State  of  the  Union  Address  bol- 
stered the  morale  of  our  troops  and  sig- 
naled to  the  Iraqis  that  we  are  united, 
strong  and  committed  to  our  righteous 
objectives,  so  too  are  identical  mies- 
sages  sent  directly  from  the  American 
people  through  support  rallies. 
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The  grreatness  of  America  lies  in  its 
freedoms.  It  is  the  rl?ht  of  any  citizen 
to  openly  protest  Operation  Desert 
Storm.  and  some  are  However, 
protestors  should  know  that  their  ac- 
tions have  a  negative  impact  on  our 
forces  on  the  front  lines.  Their  actions 
could  prolong  fighting  and  be  respon- 
sible for  greater  casualties.  Further, 
their  actions  play  right  into  Saddam 
Hussein's  hands.  Saddam  Hussein  has 
said  "Iraqis  feel  gratitude  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  demonstrate  in  the  United 
States  against  the  war.  We  are  atten- 
tively following  (them)  and  we  will  not 
forget" —that's  a  direct  quote  from  the 
Iraqi  dictator  himself.  We  Americans 
won't  forget,  either. 

As  so  well  stated  in  the  liberty  song 
of  our  own  American  revolution.  "Then 
join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all! 
By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we 
fall." 
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PRISONERS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PAID 
TO  TESTIFY  IN  COURT 

(Mr  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
rescind  the  requirement  that  taxpayers 
pay  prisoners  to  testify  in  Federal 
court.  On  January  8.  1991.  in  the  case  of 
Demarest  versus  Manspeaker  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  under  current  law  prisoners  that 
testify  in  Federal  court  must  be  paid 
an  attendance  fee  as  any  other  witness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long- 
standing policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  to  pay  prisoners  to  testify  in 
court.  Federal  appellate  courts  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  past  years  have  ruled 
that  the  Congress  never  intended  to 
compensate  prisoners  in  any  way  for 
giving  testimony  in  Federal  court.  The 
Justice  Department  through  its  regula- 
tions has  always  considered  prisoners 
Ineligible  to  receive  witness  related 
fees  under  title  28.  section  1821  of  the 
United  St^.i^s  Code.  The  Treasury  De- 
partmp.it  has  had  an  agency  policy  not 
to  fa.y  fees  to  prisoners  since  the  begin- 
'.ing  of  this  century.  The  Congress  has 
never  expressed  any  intent  to  pay  pris- 
oners to  testify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  conservative  esti- 
mate that  has  come  to  my  attention  of 
the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of 
paying  prisoners  to  testify  in  Federal 
court  is  SI  million  a  month  or  $12  mil- 
lion a  year.  Such  costs  are  bound  to 
rise  as  prisoners  discover  this  new  way 
to  collect  money  from  the  Government. 
Prisoners  are  likely  to  bring  new  law- 
suits against  the  Government  so  that 
other  prisoners  can  testify  and  collect 
fees. 


Mr  Speaker,  the  taxpayer  pays  for 
the  food,  clothes,  housing,  medical 
care,  law  libraries,  education  courses, 
and  other  privileges  that  prisoners  re- 
ceive while  they  are  incarcerated  We 
should  not  saddle  the  people  with  an- 
other multimillion  dollar  burden  in  the 
form  of  salaries  for  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the  court  did 
what  it  understood  to  be  its  job  in  ren- 
dering the  decision  that  it  did.  Now  we 
must  do  our  job.  The  legislation  that  I 
am  proposing  today  will  remove  any 
doubt  about  the  intention  of  Congress 
when  it  comes  to  paying  prisoners  to 
testify  in  Federal  court.  We  do  not 
think  that  prisoners  should  be  paid  to 
be  witnesses  in  court.  Except  for  de- 
tained material  witnesses,  this  bill 
would  specifically  disqualify  any  incar- 
cerated person  from  receiving  any  of 
the  payments  included  under  section 
1821  of  title  28. 


BE  BRAVE.  MELISSA 

(Mrs.  KENNELL'i'  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  to  the  well  today  to  talk  about 
Melissa  Ralhban-Nealy  and  to  express 
our  hope  that  she  is  safe  somewhere  in 
Kuwait  or  Iraq.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  concern  to  her  parents.  Leo  and 
Joan  Ralhban:  I  want  them  to  know 
that  our  thoughts  are  with  them  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Melissa  is  one  of  our  su- 
perior military  personnel.  She  is  a  mo- 
tivated individual,  like  so  many  others 
that  are  serving  us  today  in  the  Middle 
East.  She  joined  the  forces  and  went  to 
the  gulf  for  patriotic  reasons.  She  also 
had  a  strong  desire  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend her  advanced  education. 

At  this  time,  when  our  citizens  are 
called  on  to  help  their  country,  to  join 
in  the  defense  of  a  situation  that  we 
believe  in.  to  be  against  aggression,  it 
is  only  right  that  our  daughters  stand 
beside  our  sons  in  the  armed  services, 
and  so  I  say  today  to  Melissa.  "I  hope 
you're  safe.  Our  thoughts  are  with  you. 
Be  brave.  Melissa.  We  hope  you  are 
home  soon.  God  bless  you." 


TEXTILE  MACHINERY 
MODERNIZATION  ACT  OF  1991 

(Mr  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Mr  BALLENGER  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
entitled  the  Textile  Machinery  Mod- 
ernization Act  of  1991 

I  encourage  any  Member  that  sup- 
ports small  businesses  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation  The  textile  machinery 
industry  consists  of  approximately  500 
companies,  employing  some  17.800  citi- 
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zens  nationwide.  In  fact,  86  percent  of 
this  Industry  is  comprised  of  firms 
with  50  or  fewer  employees.  These 
small  businesses  produce  finished  ma- 
chinery, parts  and  accessories  used  in 
the  production  of  textile  mill  products 
for  apparel,  defense,  furniture,  and  in- 
dustrial applications. 

This  legisaltion  establishes  a  Textile 
Machinery  Modernization  Fund  to  sup- 
port research  for  new  technology  to 
modernize  the  American  textile  ma- 
chinery Industry.  This  fund  is  made  up 
of  existing  revenues  collected  from  du- 
ties levied  on  imports  of  textile  ma- 
chinery. 

Research  and  development  is  crucial 
to  the  future  viability  of  all  Industry, 
including  the  domestic  textile  machin- 
ery industry.  This  legislation  would  es- 
tablish the  necessary  R&D  funds  with- 
out raising  tariffs  or  restricting  im- 
ports. With  the  concern  over  the  lack 
of  clvllain  research  and  development.  I 
believe  it  is  time  we  took  action  to  bol- 
ster a  crucial  domestic  industry  and 
preserve  American  jobs 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washi.ngton.  DC. 

January  31,  1991. 
Hon  Thomas  S  Foley. 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker.  Pursuant  to  tiie  per- 
mission rranted  In  Clause  5  of  Rule  lU  of  llie 
Rules  of  the  U.S  House  of  Representatives.  I 
tiave  the  honor  to  transmit  three  sealed  en- 
velopes received  from  the  White  House  at 
3  47  p.m.  on  Thursday.  January  31.  1991.  and 
said  to  contain  the  following: 

(DA  report  entitled  "National  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy.  1991.  ' 

i2>  A  report  entitled  "1968  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Report  of  the  President."  and 

(3)   -International  Space  "^'ear  for  1992  Re- 
port." 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson. 
Clerk   a  ■:.'-  of  Representatives. 


PLANS        AND        PROc■.K.■\^1.s        FOR 
INTERN.\TIONAI,     .SPACK     VP:AR 
MESSAGE   FRO.M   THE   PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  Thursday,  January  31,  1991,  at 
page  2658  ) 
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PROGRESS  IN  AERONAUTICS  AND 
.SPACE  DURING  1988— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  followm*;  messagre 
from  the  Presient  of  the  United  States, 
which  wa.'^  read  and,  tog-ether  with  the 
accompanying  papt.'rs,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday,  January  31.  1991, 
at  paRe  2658  i 


national  drug  control  strat- 
egy-message from  the 
presii)p:nt     of     the     united 

STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying:  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
I^bor.  the  Committee  on  Foreig^n  Af- 
fairs, the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday,  January  31.  1991, 
at  page  2669.) 


SUPP(.)HT  FOR  DK.SKRT  .STORM 
FORCES  A  N.ATIONAL  ENERGY 
i'OLICY.  AND  Bl'DGETARY  SUP- 
I'ORT  FOR  CITIES  AMONG  GOALS 
FOR  1021)  CONGRESS 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Bt.N'.N'fcrrT).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
ref'arned  earlier  from  a  weekend  trip 
'.jack  home  to  my  district,  during 
which  I  spoke,  as  I  usually  do,  to  many 
p«"ople  m  various  capacities.  I  have 
come  back  to  Wivshmgton  with  a  cou- 
ple of  thoughts  that  might  be  worth 
sharing  with  m.v  colleag-ues  and  with 
those  who  are  observing  these  proceed- 
ings. 

One  of  those  thoughts  is  that  the  sole 
objective  which  we  have  currently  m 
the  gulf  is  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
men  and  women  of  Operation  Desert 
.Storm  have  available  to  them,  without 
delay,  all  of  the  logistical  assistance 
they  may  need  to  pursue  the  mission 
which  the  Commander  m  Chief  has 
given  them  and  to  pursue  and  complete 


that  mission  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  facility,  of  speed,  of  success,  and  of 
safety  both  to  them,  the  combatants, 
and  to  the  many  innocents  on  both 
sides  of  the  fighting. 

We  certainly  have  observed  on  tele- 
vision and  read  in  newspapers  the  ex- 
tent of  the  activity  there,  and  it  is 
such  as  to  give  us  pause  and  concern. 
Very,  very  appropriately,  yesterday 
wa^  the  day  of  prayer  which  was  asked 
of  the  Nation  by  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  our  President,  George  Bush,  be- 
cause certainly  these  are  times  in 
which  prayer  may  be  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  pass  through  this  ter- 
rible challenge  and  this  terrible  period 
of  sacrifice 

But,  once  again,  while  there  is  within 
the  country  still  some  concern  as  to 
how  and  why  this  war  came  to  pass — I 
myself  share  this  concern  and  dismay 
that  at  a  time  of  such  high  technology 
and  at  a  point  in  human  civilization  of 
such  high  sophistication  we  still  resort 
to  killing  in  order  to  solve  problems 
and  that  we  cannot  solve  them  seem- 
ingly by  more  peaceful  means— that  de- 
bate which  occurred  right  here  on  the 
House  floor  on  those  remarkable  3  days 
in  the  months  of  January  has  ended. 
We  now,  as  I  say.  need  tc  make  sure 
that  the  men  and  women  of  Desert 
Storm  have  what  they  need  to  com- 
plete their  mission.  But  once  that  mis- 
sion is  over,  once  the  war  is  over,  and 
once  the  sizable  and  daunting  task  of 
making  peace  and  of  rebuilding  those 
areas  begins,  our  job  is  still  only  par- 
tially over  here  in  this  body  because  we 
have  a  very  strong  obligation  to  com- 
plete the  second  phase  of  this,  which  is 
to  establish  a  national  energy  policy. 

While  oil  is  not  the  only  reason  we 
are  in  the  gulf  region  at  this  time,  oil 
is  one  of  the  powerful  reasons  why  we 
are  there,  and  until  we  can  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  coils  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  supply  of  oil.  until  we  elimi- 
nate our  thralldom  to  oil  and  foreign 
energy,  we  will  always  be  more  prone 
and  more  susceptible  of  getting  into 
these  regional  battles. 

So  certainly  one  of  the  great  tAsks  of 
the  102d  Congress,  even  while  operation 
Desert  Storm  is  ongoing,  and  when  the 
war  ends,  is  to  make  sure  we  have  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  which  encom- 
passes both  conservation  and  a  move- 
ment toward  alternative  energy  That 
sentiment  is  shared  by  all  of  our  people 
back  home  m  Kentucky. 

The  second  point  I  would  bring  up. 
Mr.  Speaker  has  to  do  with  the  budget. 
This  has  been  spoken  to  earlier  today, 
and  today  the  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
was  delivered  by  the  President  and  was 
discussed  by  him  the  other  night  in 
this  Chamber.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
this  budget  does  not  ignore  the  needs 
of  urban  areas  and  the  cities  of  our 
(  ountry  and.  for  that  miatter.  does  not 
ignore  the  needs  of  rural  areas  and  the 
more  sparsely  settled  communities 


I  hope  my  fears  are  not  realized,  but 
there  is  the  potential  that  we  will  he  so 
consumed  and  so  fixated  on  the  gulf, 
with  all  of  the  very  legitim^ate  reasons 
for  us  to  concentrate  on  that  area,  that 
we  may  ignore  the  domestic  budget. 
Our  men  and  women  are  exposed  to 
dangers  in  the  gulf  and.  therefore,  we 
certainly  have  to  concentrate  on  them 
and  that  responsibility.  But  we  cannot 
forget  the  domestic  needs  and  concerns 
back  home. 

Just  as  recently  as  Friday.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  conference  room  at  the 
city  hall.  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  with 
Mayor  Jerry  Abramson  and  his  deputy 
mayor.  Joan  Riehm  and  all  of  their 
city  commissioners  to  talk  about  the 
needs  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  which.  I 
am  sure,  coincide  with  the  needs  of  all 
of  our  cities  and  communities  around 
the  country. 

So  I  would  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
while  we  give  our  greatest  attention 
and  all  of  our  prayers  to  the  Middle 
East  and  to  the  quick  end  of  that  bat- 
tle, we  should  not  forget  that  our  re- 
sponsibilit.v.  beyond  creating  an  energy 
policy  for  the  future  so  that  we  have 
fewer  such  conflagrations,  includes  our 
need  to  attend  to  the  budget  for  the  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  country.  Otherwise 
we  will  not  have  actually  carried  out 
the  oath  which  all  of  us  swore  in  this 
Chamber  just  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  large  chal- 
lenge in  the  102d  Congress,  but  I  think 
we  can  realize  our  needs  and  face  that 
challenge. 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  BUDGET  FALLS 
SHORT  OF  MEETING  UNMET 
NEEDS 

I  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  just  received  the  budget  mes- 
sage. Clearly  there  is  a  budget  crunch 
m  this  country.  From  my  preliminary 
reading.  I  am  afraid  the  administra- 
tion's response  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

I  have  looked  at  three  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, unemployment  compensation. 
The  administration  is  at  last  going  to 
react  to  the  administrative  needs  so 
that  people  like  those  in  Michigan  no 
longer  will  have  to  wait  6  or  6  weeks 
for  their  check  when  they  are  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  they  are  going  to  have  to  take 
money  from  TAA  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 

On  student  grants,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  shuffling  from  middle  income  stu- 
dents to  those  m  lower  income  brack- 
ets. The  middle  income  students  appar- 
ently are  going  to  be  lost  in  the  shuf- 
fle. 

Let  us  take  Medicare  The  proposal  is 
to  cut  billions  of  indirect  medical  edu- 
cation from  hospitals  in  urban  and  sub- 
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urban  axea^s  thai  are  feeling  the  brunt 
of  the  uninsured  and  those  with  AIDS 
and  other  diseases. 

So  what  does  this  Nation  need  in  fac- 
injf  this  budget  crunch''  Not  another 
shell  tfame  It  needs  straight  talk  and 
sensitivity  to  unmet  needs.  From  a 
prelinriinary  reading  of  this  budget  of 
the  administration  s.  there  is 
straight  talk  and  little  sensitivity 
unmet  needs 


no 
to 


ARE 


SMALLEST  CHILDREN 
VICTIMS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  ) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  reexamine  our  policies  in  calling 
up  the  reserves— and  in  deploying  both 
the  mother  and  father  of  small  children 
to  a  combat  zone  It  is  wrong  to  send 
both  a  mother  and  father  to  theater  of 
war 

We  talk  about  being  a  kinder  gentler 
nation  but.  in  this  instance,  the  Penta- 
gon is  only  looking  at  cold  numbers 
and  not  at  the  heart  of  the  Nation 

World  War  II  was  different  We  never 
drafted  only  the  sole  provider  of  a  fam- 
ily. With  the  Korean  police  action  and 
in  Vietnam  we  did  not  send  both  par- 
ents. Now  that  policy  has  changed. 
Since  we  have  been  promoting  an  All- 
Volunteer  Army  we  should  change  the 
policy  and  protect  our  young  children 
with  the  second  parent  doing  duty  in 
this  country. 

I  am  now  calling  on  the  Pentagon 
and  E>ecretary  Cheney  to  look  at  every 
case  of  deployment  of  both  parents 
and— I  ask  them  to  leave  one  parent  in 
this  country  I  have  supported  our  ac- 
tion and  that  of  allowing  women  to  be 
almost  on  the  front  line — but  the  chil- 
dren are  our  future  They  must  be  pro- 
tected. 


EPA 


(Mr. 


D  1230 

TRIES    BUT  LOSES,  GRAND 
CANYON  AIR  BATTLE 

HOAOLAND  asked  and  was 
given  perr.iission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
b'.j  remarks.) 

Mr  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  want  to  applaud  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Administrator  Wil- 
liam Reilly  for  trying  to  attack  head 
on  the  cleanup  of  the  air  in  the  Grand 
Canyon,  a  step  long  overdue.  Unfortu- 
nately. Mr  Reilly.  a  man  who  has  not 
shied  away  from  taking  bold  steps  to 
protect  the  environment,  could  not 
find  sufficient  support  among  his  col- 
leagues in  the  administration  to  do 
what  really  needed  to  be  done 

We  have  learned  from  recent  news  re- 
ports that  EPA  proposed  to  reduce  90 
percent  of  the  sulfur  emissions  from  a 
Navajo  powerplant  that  is  a  significant 


contributor  to  the  persistent  haze 
shrouding  the  Grand  Canyon,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  spectacular  natural 
wonders.  EPA,  however,  lost  the  battle 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
who  propose  reducing  emissions  by  70 
percent. 

This  is  disappointing  news  for  several 
reasons  First,  EPA  s  own  analysis  in- 
dicated that  a  90-percent  reduction  in 
pollution  would  be  more  cost  effective 
than  a  70-percent  cut.  Further,  if  the 
administration  had  used  the  new  allow- 
ance provisions  of  the  new  clean  air 
law— provisions  promoted  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  allow  a  utility  to 
sell  credits— a  90-percent  cut  would 
have  been  even  more  economical  The 
sale  of  allowances  could  have  offset  the 
cost  of  the  controls  needed  to  cut  sul- 
fur emissions  by  90  percent. 

Third,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  a 
reduction  of  70  percent  leaves  three 
times  more  pollution  than  a  reduction 
of  90  percent.  For  example,  if  there  are 
100  tons  of  pollution  and  a  plant  re- 
duces by  70  percent,  30  tons  are  left.  If 
90  percent  is  cut,  10  tons  remain  Thus, 
the  70-percent  reduction  results  in 
more  pollution,  a  result  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  goal  of  the  whole  exercise 

Finally,  one  must  question  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  its  basic  goals.  Interior  is  the 
lead  Federal  agency  whose  mission  is 
to  protect  the  Nations  natural  re- 
sources. Interior  is  the  steward  of  the 
Nations  parks,  wildernesses,  and  ref- 
uges: but  Interior,  in  this  case,  is  r>art 
owner  of  the  plant  generating  the  pol- 
lution. Interior  as  both  protector  of  the 
environment  and  generator  of  pollution 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  its  environ- 
mental mission. 

I  have  been  very  impressed  and  en- 
couraged by  Administrator  Reilly  s  for- 
ward-looking approach  these  past  2 
years.  And  I  commended  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration for  proposing  a  clean  air 
bill,  a  proposal  that  spurred  a  Congress 
that  had  been  deadlocked  for  over  10 
years  1  hope  that  the  decision  on  the 
Grand  Canyon— one  of  the  world  s  pre- 
eminent natural  wonders — does  not 
mean  that  this  administration  is  al- 
ready backsliding  after  signing  into 
law  a  landmark  lU-an  air  bill. 


Fchruan,'  4.  1991 

Now  we  have  heard  from  Catholic  Church 
otiicials  in  El  Salvador  that  members  of  that 
country's  military  recently  massacred  15  peas- 
ants. 

Accofdinq  to  a  i  ''-page  report,  the  soldiers 
stabbed  and  slit  the  throats  ot  the  victinns. 
while  their  children  watched  from  hiding 
places  The  peasants,  including  a  1 4-year-old 
girl,  apparentlv  had  ties  to  the  Salvadoran 
rebels 

The  Salvadoran  military  has  denied  involve- 
ment in  the  killings,  txjt  witnesses  said  the  kill- 
ers wore  uniforms  idertifving  them  as  govern- 
ment troops 

I  urge  our  diplomats  in  El  Salvador  to  ttx)r- 
oughiy  investigate  this  atrocity  and  other  men 
dents  attributed  to  either  government  or  rebel 
forces 

Only  then  can  we  as  a  Congress  make  a 
clear  )udgment  as  to  whether  the  Government 
ot  El  Salvador  deserves  more  military  or  eco- 
nomic help  from  the  United  Slates 


PROTEST  OF  EL  SALVADOR 
VIOLENCE 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     iMr 
BENNETT)     Under   a   previous   order   of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr    ANNifNZio]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes 

Mr  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  our  pressing 
concerns  at  home  and  abroad  should  not  dis- 
tract us  from  the  recent  upsurge  of  violence  in 
El  Salvador 

On  January  2.  leftist  guerrillas  shot  two  of 
our  soldiers  in  cold  blood  after  their  heli(X)pler 
crashed  in  El  Salvador. 


ATLANTA 
NATIONAL 


SCANDAL  INVOLVING 
AGENCY  OF  BANCO 
DEL  LAVORO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr  GONZALEZ]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
had  the  privilege  of  living  long  enough, 
and  having  a  very  good  memory.  I  re- 
call before  1941.  and  in  fact  in  the  late 
thirties,  the  old  trolley  tracks  in  my 
hometown  of  San  Antonio  being  torn 
up  and  sold  to  Japanese  procurers  of 
scrap  iron  and  steel,  so  the  day  of  the 
autobus  was  coming  in. 

There  were  those  then,  and  I  recall 
vividly  they  were  considered  sort  of 
out  of  line,  who  were  saying,  well,  the 
day  is  going  to  come  when  you  are 
going  to  have  all  of  that  steel  shot 
back  at  our  soldiers. 

Well,  it  certainly  did  seem  that  those 
in  my  generation  would  never  have  to 
go  to  war,  much  less  be  scattered  to 
the  four  comers  of  the  Earth,  and  some 
of  them  not  to  return 

I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  that  period 
because  of  some  of  the  things  that  have 
now  happened  in  our  country,  where  it 
looks  as  if  again  we  have  not  learned 
anything  We  are  like  the  Bourbon 
kings.  We  do  not  seem  to  learn  any- 
thing or  forget  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  preface  my  re- 
marks before  I  go  into  them  too  much 
by  expressing  my  gratitude  to  an  out- 
standing staff  member  of  the  full 
Banking  Committee.  Lei  me  say  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  so  thai  some  of  my 
anxious  colleagues  who  seem  to  think 
that  as  chairman  I  have  total  control 
of  all  the  funding  that  is  allocated  to 
the  Banking  Committee,  that  actually 
about  all  I  have  is  one-tenth  of  the 
staff,  the  total  staff,  that  the  Banking 
Committee  lists  as  subcommittee  staff 
and  the  like.  One-tenth 

I  have  one-tenth  of  the  budget  for 
full  committee  chairman's  discretion 
and  direction 
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I  want  to  keep  that  \n  mind,  because 
it  is  very  important  in  order  to  exalt 
and  to  emphasize  the  preparation,  what 
I  call  the  genius  of  such  a  staffer,  as 
Mr.  Dennis  Kane,  who  is  the  one  that  I 
want  to  give  credit  to  for  today's  re- 
port. 

1  am  here  today  to  talk  about  the 
scandal  involving  the  Atlanta  branch 
of  the  large  Italian  Government-owned 
Biinca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro  [BXL]. 
This  IS  a  sensational  case  m  which 
former  employees  of  the  .Atlanta 
branch  of  BNL  approved  over  $3  billion 
in  supposedly  unauthorized  loans  to 
Iraq  over  the  latter  half  of  the  1980's. 
Most  of  these  loans  were  not  reported 
to  American  or  Italian  banking  offi- 
cials, so  it  is  said. 

The  BNL  scandal  is  a  case  study  in 
bank  regulatory  failure  It  is  apparent 
that  the  State  and  Federal  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  failed  to  adequately  su- 
pervise BNL.  The  Banking  Committee 
is  presently  investigating  this  matter. 

The  BNL  scandal  raises  several  addi- 
tional concerns  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Banking  Committee  P'oremost 
is  the  adequacy  of  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  U.S.  branches  and  agen- 
cies of  foreign  banks.  Entities  like  BNL 
command  over  $575  billion  in  assets  in 
the  United  States  and  over  $7  5  billion 
of  their  liabilities  are  guaranteed  by 
the  FDIC.  The  Banking  Committee  is 
quite  concerned  that  the  present  shar- 
ing arrangement  between  the  State  and 
Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  is  in- 
adequate to  ensure  these  entities  are 
properly  supervised.  This  was  certainly 
the  case  in  the  BNL  affair.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  a  thorough  review  of  the 
International  Banking  Act  is  in  order. 

The  BNL  affair  also  raises  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  allow  U.S- 
based  financial  institutions  to  be  used 
as  a  conduit  of  foreign  policy  It  is 
time  the  committee  delved  into  the  in- 
tentions of  foreign  banks,  especially 
those  owned  by  foreign  governments, 
and  the  role  they  play  in  our  economy. 
We  should  ask  ourselves:  Should  we 
permit  foreign  governments  to  carry 
out  their  foreign  policy  through  our 
banking  sysfm.  especially  if  it  goes 
against  rar  own  interests''  Should  we 
perr^.it  foreign  banks  that  are  under- 
written by  foreign  taxpayers  to  com- 
pete head  on  with  our  privately  owned 
banks''  One  must  wonder  if  it  is  fair  for 
a  foreign  Government-owned  bank  to 
take  business  and  jobs  away  from  our 
privately  owned  domestic  banks. 

Maybe  it  is  lime  we  established  a 
natioal  screening  lioard  to  monitor 
more  closely  foreign  hank  presence  in 
the  United  States  Such  a  screening 
board  could  review  applications  for  for- 
eign bank  entry  into  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  monitor  these  banks  to  en- 
sure they  are  not  engaged  m  foreign 
policy  activities  or  unfairly  comf)eting 
against  our  own  firms. 


BNL  .NOT  JUST  A.NOTHER  BANK  REGULATORY 

F'AILURE 

The  BNL  scandal  is  not  simply  a 
bank  regulatory  failure,  it  is  inti- 
mately linked  with  Iraq  and  the  cur- 
rent gulf  war,  BNL  loans  permitted  the 
export  of  almost  a  billion  dollars  of 
United  States  agricultural  goods  to 
Iraq.  These  loans  not  only  permitted 
Iraq  to  feed  its  people,  they  freed  up 
scarce  foreign  exchange  that  was  used 
by  Iraq  to  build  up  its  military  arsenal. 

I  have  developed  evidence  clearly 
linking  BNL  loans  to  a  network  of 
companies  that  helped  to  build  the 
Iraqi  war  machine:  the  same  war  ma- 
chine or  so-called  coalition  partners 
are  now  trying  to  destroy.  It  is  also  the 
same  war  machine  that  has  taken  the 
lives  of  some  of  our  Nation's  precious 
young  adults,  and  placed  over  500,000  of 
our  soldiers  directly  in  harms  way. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  and 
European  technology  and  know-how 
used  in  building  the  Iraqi  war  machine 
may  have  been  legal.  Inadequate  export 
control  laws  and  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws  among  the  indus- 
trial nations,  permitted  the  export  of 
sophisticated  technology  and  know- 
how  to  Iraq.  Instead  of  being  employed 
in  civilian  projects,  this  technology 
was  often  used  to  build  and  improve 
Iraqi  weapons.  Many  of  the  companies 
providing  this  technology  to  Iraq  were 
financed  directly  by  BNL  loans,  while 
many  others  were  indirect  bene- 
ficiaries of  BNL  moneys. 

Of  course  deceit  also  played  a  large 
part  in  building  the  Iraqi  war  machine. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  the 
companies  providing  technology  and 
know-how  to  the  Iraqi  war  machine  did 
not  realize  they  were  doing  so.  During 
the  1980's  Iraq  established  a  sophisti- 
cated network  of  front  companies 
charged  with  the  mission  of  finding  and 
exporting  Western  technology  to  Iraq. 
No  expense  was  spared  including  pos- 
sible bribes  and  higher  than  normal 
profits  for  the  producers  of  the  goods 
exported  to  Iraq. 

One  must  wonder  what  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  intelligence 
comm.unity  knew  about  BNL's  role  in 
transfering  technology  to  Iraq  It 
would  be  surprising  if  the  intelligence 
community  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  our  Western  allies  did  not 
know  about  the  transfer  of  this  tech- 
nology and  its  uses.  It  would  be  hard  to 
believe  that  they  did  not  know  about 
BNL's  role  in  building  the  Iraq:  war 
machine. 

The  BNL  affair  also  raises  questions 
about  our  own  and  other  W^estern  gov- 
ernments policies  toward  Iraq,  For  the 
most  part  the  West  ignored  massive 
human  rights  abuses  in  Iraq.  Iraq  used 
poison  gas  against  Iran,  and  even  its 
own  citizens,  the  Kurds.  Brutal  Iraqi 
relocation  policies  made  refugees  out 
of  over  100.000  Kurds.  Iraq  was  a  know- 
heaven  of  terrorist  groups.  Through  all 
of  this,    the    United   States   and   other 


Western  governments  provided  billions 

in  export  credit  assistance  to  Iraq 
which  had  a  history  of  being  delinquent 
or  not  paying  on  its  loans. 

Over  the  next  several  months  I  will 
be  taking  the  floor  to  talk  about  the 
many  implications  of  the  BNL  scandal. 
Today  I  would  like  to  start  with  some 
background  material.  I  will  introduce 
you  to  the  strategy  Iraq  used  to  obtain 
Western  technology  that  was  ulti- 
mately used  for  military  applications. 
I  will  provide  background  on  the 
United  States  policy  toward  Iraq,  back- 
ground on  BNL.  and  finally  a  summary 
of  BNL's  use  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment export  credit  programs. 

At  future  dates  I  will  provide  an  in- 
depth  look  at  the  warning  signs  the 
United  States  ignored  in  dealing  with 
Iraq,  provide  a  more  detailed  look  at 
the  Iraqi  technology  procurement  net- 
work including  BNL's  role  m  financing 
that  network,  provide  statistics  on  the 
West's  role  in  building  the  Iraqi  war 
machine,  and  finally  the  need  for  our 
society,  and  that  of  our  allies,  to  stop 
the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

SuMVARY  OF  UNrrED  STATES  POLICY  TOWARD 

IRAQ 

In  order  to  set  the  stage  for  an  In- 
depth  look  at  the  BNL  scandal,  it  will 
be  useful  to  take  a  quick  look  at  Unit- 
ed States  policy  toward  Iraq  during  the 
past  decade  or  so. 

In  1979,  during  the  Carter 
adminstration.  Iraq  was  labeled  as  a 
nation  that  had  consistently  supported 
international  terrorism.  At  one  time  or 
another.  Iraq  was  reportedly  providing 
state  sponsored  support  for  the  notori- 
ous anti-Israeii  group  the  Abu  Nidal 
Organization  and  other  terrorist  orga- 
nizations Under  the  export  controls 
operative  at  that  time,  a  terrorist  des- 
ignation meant  Iraq  was  prohibited 
from  purchasing  many  United  States 
goods  including  civilian  aircraft  or 
military  equipment. 

Shortly  after  this  action  the  Iranian 
revolution  and  ensuing  hostage  crisis 
rocked  United  States  policy  in  the  re- 
gion. At  the  same  time,  tensions  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  were  mounting.  In 
1980,  Iraq  invaded  Iran,  starting  a 
bloody  war  that  would  last  nearly  8 
years  and  claim  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives. 

The  loss  of  Iran  was  a  severe  strate- 
gic blow  to  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  feared  L'-anian  hegemony 
1.1  Middle  Eastern  affairs  and  began  to 
tilt  toward  Iraq  as  a  counterbalance  to 
the  rise  of  Iran.  In  a  controversial  deci- 
sion, the  Reagan  administration  re- 
moved Iraq  from  the  terrorist  list  In 
1983,  thus  easing  export  controls  that 
had  been  instituted  m  1979.  It  appears 
the  United  States  wanted  Iran  to  lose 
the  war  so  bad  that  it  was  willing  to 
reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Saddam  Hussein's  terrorist  regime 
after     a     17-year     interruption     even 
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though  many  believed  Iraq  was  still 
harboring  terrorists. 

Iraq  was  also  friendly  with  Russia, 
and  countering  this  infiuence  in  Iraq 
probably  played  a  role  in  this  United 
States  decision  to  tilt  toward  Iraq.  At 
the  lime,  economic  factors  played  lit- 
tle role. 

Removing  Iraq  from  the  terrorist  list 
also  opened  the  door  for  United  States 
Government  guaranteed  agricultural 
exports  to  Iraq  which  began  in  1983. 
This  was  convenient,  because  at  about 
the  same  time  the  U.S.  agriculture 
community  was  experiencing  surpluses 
in  many  agriculture  commodities.  The 
agriculture  community  supposedly  saw 
Iraq  as  having  long-term  food  needs 
that  would  present  significant  market 
opportunities  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

In  1984.  the  United  States  officially 
reestablished  diplomatic  relations  with 
Iraq  even  though  in  that  same  year 
Iraq  had  used  posion  gas  in  its  war  with 
Iran.  Over  the  remaining  years  of  the 
1980*8,  Iraq  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  worst  violators  of  human 
rights — a  topic  I  will  discuss  at  some 
length  at  a  later  date.  Nevertheless, 
the  administration  continued  to  ignore 
massive  human  rights  abuses. 

As  incredulous  as  it  may  seem,  the 
United  States  reacted  to  all  the  human 
rights  abuses,  including  Iraq  gassing 
Its  own  citizens,  by  expanding  United 
States  credit  guarantee  programs. 
From  1985  to  1990.  the  United  States 
authorized  over  4  billion  in  United 
States  guaranteed  agricultural  exports 
to  Iraq,  the  peak  being  Sl.l  billion  in 
1988. 

While  Iraqi  participation  in  the  agri- 
culture export  guarantee  program  was 
increasing  dramatically.  Iraq  was  in 
default  on  United  States  Export-Im- 
port Bank  credit  programs  After  set- 
tling its  differences  with  Iraq,  in  1987. 
the  Export-Import  Bank  opened  up  for 
business  with  Iraq  by  providing  a  $200 
million  a  year  line  of  short-term  insur- 
ance coverage  for  United  States  manu- 
facturing exports  to  Iraq.  These  ac- 
tions were  probably  taken  to  appease 
Saddam  and  his  ambitious  economic 
recon8truo;,ion  program  announced  In 
1987.  TJie  war  with  Iran  ended  in  1988. 
and  iraq  was  anxious  to  get  the  recon- 
Ptructlon  program  going.  BNL  would 
play  a  major  role  in  the  reconstruction 
effort. 

THE  IRAQI  RECONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

With  earnings  from  its  huge  oil  re- 
serves—second in  the  world  to  Saudi 
Arabia— Iraq  entered  the  decade  of  the 
1980s  with  hefty  cash  reserves.  But  its 
war  with  Iran— 1980-88 — and  the  drop  in 
oil  prices  during  the  1980's  changed  all 
that.  Wartime  weapons  purchases  cou- 
pled with  domestic  infrastructure  ex- 
pansion served  to  deplete  Iraq's  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

Even  though  Iraq  emerged  from  its 
war  in  poor  financial  condition,  there 
was  still  some  optimism  regarding  the 


reconstruction  program.  Iraq's  oil  re- 
serves and  its  educated  work  force  led 
many  experts  to  believe  that  if  Iraq 
could  manage  its  economy  properly,  it 
could  fulfill  the  promises  of  the  recon- 
struction program.  But  with  oil  prices 
stagnating.  Iraq  was  in  poor  shape  to 
pay  for  this  ambitious  reconstruction 
program 

Iraq  had  accumulated  massive  debts 
of  some  S70  billion  during  the  8-year 
war  with  Iran.  A  good  portion  of  Iraq's 
external  debt  was  owed  to  Western 
bankers,  and  this  debt  had  to  be  repaid 
in  foreign  exchange  earned  from  oil  ex- 
ports. Since  much  of  Iraq's  oil  earnings 
had  to  be  earmarked  for  debt  servicing, 
its  reconstruction  program  was  in  jeop- 
ardy of  failing. 

Saddam  reacted  to  this  problem  by 
calling  on  many  foreign  countries  to 
reschedule  and  spread  out  loans  that 
had  been  extended  to  Iraq.  Iraq  had 
showed  favoritism  in  contracting  to 
nations  that  remained  loyal  during  the 
war  with  Iran.  Iraq  also  preferred  to 
deal  with  nations  willing  to  reschedule 
debts.  It  has  been  reported  that  Iraq 
often  threatened  to  default  on  its  offi- 
cial debts  if  a  nation  would  not  re- 
schedule its  loans  to  Iraq.  Iraq  refused 
to  reschedule  loans  with  nations  in  a 
multilateral  forum,  a  process  referred 
to  as  the  Paris  Club.  While  this  was  a 
violation  of  stated  United  States  pol- 
icy, it  was  purportedly  ignored  because 
Iraq  was  for  the  most  part  current  on 
its  United  States  debt 

Complicating  Iraq's  debt  problems, 
was  the  unwillingness  of  most  Western 
banks  to  lend  to  Iraq  without  Govern- 
ment guarantees.  At  the  date  of  the 
Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  United 
States-owned  banks  had  an  exposure  to 
Iraq  of  a  little  over  $100  million.  West- 
ern banks  were  not  thought  to  have  a 
relatively  large  net  position  in  Iraq  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion.  Since  few.  if 
any.  banks  were  willing  to  lend  money 
to  Iraq.  Saddam  turned  to  Western  gov- 
ernments for  help. 

Many  in  the  West  jjerceived  Iraq  as  a 
lucrative  future  export  market  Iraq 
showed  a  distinct  liking  of  Western 
technology  and  agricultural  commod- 
ities. Many  Western  governments 
proved  more  than  willing  to  provide 
the  credit  guarantees  to  capture  part 
of  the  Iraqi  market  for  their  exporters. 

With  the  help  of  the  United  States, 
through  its  CCC  and  Eximbank  pro- 
grams, and  augmented  by  similar  pro- 
grams administered  by  several  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  countries.  Saddam  was 
able  to  keep  his  ambitious  reconstruc- 
tion going.  But  Saddam  was  not  satis- 
fied, he  wanted  more  credit  to  fuel  the 
reconstruction  program.  Enter  BNL 
Atlanta. 

BACKGROUND  ON  BNL  AND  rTS  USE  OF  U.S.  GOV- 
ERNMENT SPONSORED  EXPORT  CREDfT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

BNL  is  the  largest  Italian  bank  in 
terms  of  deposits.  It  is  96  percent  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  has  over  $100  bil- 


lion in  assets  worldwide.  BNL  com- 
mands over  $8  billion  in  assets  in  the 
United  States  with  offices  based  in  At- 
lanta. New  York.  Chicago.  Miami,  and 
Los  Angeles.  Its  North  American  head- 
quarters are  in  New  York.  In  addition, 
BNL  has  a  commerical  paper  subsidi- 
ary, called  BNL  U.S.  Corp..  incor- 
porated in  Delaware  and  operating  out 
of  New  Y'ork.  BNL  hoA  offices  through- 
out Europe  and  branches  in  Hong  Kong. 
Singapore,  and  a  representative  office 
in  Tokyo.  BNL  also  has  subsidiaries  in 
Canada  and  The  Netherlands  Antilles. 

THE  RAID  ON  BNL  U.S.  OPERATIONS 

In  July  1989.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Atlanta  was  notified  by  the 
FBI  of  a  substantial  off-book  operation 
at  the  Atlanta  agency  of  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro.  On  August  4. 
1989.  the  Federal  Reserve,  accompanied 
in  Atlanta  by  the  FBI  and  U.S.  attor- 
ney in  Atlanta,  raided  the  US.  oper- 
ations of  BNL. 

Based  on  information  gathered  from 
that  raid,  it  was  apparent  that  BNL- 
Atlanta  was  conducting  massive  off- 
book  transactions.  The  Atlanta  office 
was  lending  and  raising  billions  that  it 
did  not  report  on  its  financial  state- 
ments or  in  its  bank  regulatory  state- 
ments. 

The  off-book  lending  probably  began 
in  February  1987.  These  transactions, 
kept  on  a  set  of  secret  books,  were  pur- 
portedly established  to  conceal  the  ex- 
cessive Iraqi  loans  from  BNL's  head- 
quarters in  Rome 

The  off-book  transactions  were  origi- 
nally used  to  finance  commodity  ex- 
ports to  Iraq.  The  first  such  trans- 
action occurred  in  February  1987  with 
Rafidain  Bank  of  Baghdad.  Iraq.  The 
following  paragraphs  provide  some 
background  on  BNL-Iraq  participation 
in  the  agriculture  credit  programs. 

USDACCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  CI.AR.ANTEE 
PROGRA.MS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
[USDA]  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
[CCC]  is  authorized  under  the  CCC 
Charier  Act  and  related  legislation  to 
develop  and  administer  programs  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  agricultural  export  markets. 
During  the  early  1980's.  CCC  devised 
two  main  credit  guarantee  programs  to 
accomplish  this  mission;  the  GSM-102 
and  GSM-103  export  credit  guarantee 
programs.  These  programs  target  coun- 
tries that  have  potential  for  additional 
food  purchases,  but  are  short  on  cash 
and  need  credit.  The  USDA  looks  at  a 
potential  participant  country's  long- 
term  food  needs,  market  development 
opportunities  for  U.S.  commodities,  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  a  country  to 
repay  credit  extended  under  the  pro- 
grams The  USDA  also  receives  input 
from  the  U.S.  export  industry,  before  a 
final  decision  is  made  on  which  coun- 
tries Will  be  eligible  to  utilize  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  GSM-102  and  GSM-103  programs 
both  work  in  a  similar  manner.  Essen- 
tially, the  CCC  guarantee  operates  to 
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attract  credit  from  the  private  sector 
to  finame  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities,  rather  than  having  the 
Government  provide  credit  directly. 
The  principle  and  most  significant  dif- 
ferences between  the  GSM-102  and 
GSM-103  programs  is  the  length  of  the 
credit  terms.  Depending  on  individual 
country  announcements,  GSM-102 
guarantee  programs  can  cover  financ- 
ing terms  up  to  3  years.  Under  the 
GSM-103  program,  credit  guarantees 
are  provided  for  periods  from  3  to  10 
years,  although  typically  financing 
coverage  does  not  extend  beyond  7 
years. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
USDA.  through  its  commodity  divi- 
sions and  the  attache  service  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  [FAS]. 
enter  into  discussions  with  foreign 
countries  interested  in  the  GSM  pro- 
grams. FAS  then  allocates  the 
amounts  of  credit  guarantees  among 
potential  participating  countries,  es- 
tablishing specific  country  lines  by 
commodity.  These  proposals  are  then 
presented  to  an  interagency  group— the 
National  Advisory  Council— for  its  ad- 
vice. 

Under  both  programs  CCC  first  an- 
nounces the  availability  of  coverage 
for  eligible  countries.  After  the  an- 
nouncement. U.S.  agricultural  export- 
ers register  sales  to  the  eligible  coun- 
try, and  pays  a  guarantee  fee  to  CCC. 

Transactions  under  both  programs 
must  be  covered  by  an  irrevocable  let- 
ter of  credit  issued  by  a  CCC-approved 
bank  located  in  the  importing  country. 
This  was  the  Rafidain  Bank  in  the  case 
of  Iraq  U.S.  exporters  usually  assign 
the  guarantee  to  a  United  States  or 
foreign  bank  which  then  provides  the 
financing  of  the  export  transaction. 

In  the  case  of  the  GSM-102  program. 
Congress  mandated  that  CCC  make 
available  no  less  than  $5  billion  annu- 
ally in  short-term  credit  guarantees. 
Under  the  GSM-103.  program  Congress 
established  a  ceiling  level  which  for 
the  most  recent  fiscal  year  was  $1  bil- 
lion. 

IRAQ  UTILIZATION  OF  CCC  CREDrT  GUARANTEES 

Iraq  began  purchasing  United  States 
commodity- .^  under  the  GSM  program 
in  1983  just  prior  to  the  United  States 
anr*  iraq  reestablishing  diplomatic  re- 
lations that  had  been  severed  for  17 
years  The  following  chart  summarizes 
Iraq  use  of  the  GSM  program. 

SUMMARY  Of  SAlfS  APPROVED  UNDER  CCC  CREDIT 
GUARANTEE  PROGRAMS  FOR  IRAQ 
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On  August  2.  1990,  the  USDA  sus- 
pended Iraq  from  the  GSM-102  103  Pro- 
gram. As  of  the  latest  reading,  the 
total  GSM  Program  exposure  to  Iraq  is 
approximately  $2  billion.  Of  this 
amount.  CCC  owes  BNL  between  $347 
million— BNL  says  $382  million— be- 
cause of  Iraqi  nonpayment. 

BNL.  IR.Ag.  A.ND  CCC 

BNL  had  extensive  dealings  with 
high  level  Iraqis.  Employees  of  BNL 
frequently  visited  Iraq  and  high-rank- 
ing government  officials  often  made 
trips  to  the  United  States  to  meet  with 
BNL  employees. 

After  BNL  was  raided  by  Government 
officials  in  August  1989.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  alerted  to 
what  appeared  to  be  irregularities  in 
the  BNL  Iraqi  GSM  102-103  Programs. 
CCC  investigated  several  irregularities 
which  included: 

F"irst.  unusually  high  prices  obtained 
by  exporters  in  connection  with  102 
sales  to  Iraq  involving  BNL; 

Second,  shifting  of  seme  freight  and 
freight  financing  costs  to  CCC.  thus 
lowering  the  amount  of  guarantee  au- 
thority under  the  102  Program  that 
could  be  used  by  others; 

Third,  utilization  of  after-sales  serv- 
ices in  violation  of  CCC  regulations; 

Fourth.  Iraq  requiring  exporters  to 
pay  a  stamp  ta.x,  a  policy  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  prohibited  under  the  102 
Program. 

Upon  concluding  its  review,  CCC 
asked  the  USDAs  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  conduct  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  all  CCC-guaranteed  sales  to 
Iraq.  CCC  will  take  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative or  civil  action  in  the 
event  that  the  OIG  report  disclose 
wrongful  violation  of  program  require- 
ments The  CCC  is  also  waiting  for  the 
results  of  the  Justice  Department's  on- 
going criminal  investigation  of  BNL 
when  more  information  will  become 
available. 

BNL  is  also  being  investigated  for 
links  to  several  tobacco  exporting  com- 
panies that  have  pled  guilty  or  are 
being  investigated  for  shipping  foreign 
source  tobacco  to  Iraq  m  violation  of 
CCC  Program  regulations  BNL  financ- 
ing of  illegal  sugar  exports  is  also 
under  review.  To  date,  the  CCC  has  not 
suspended  BNL  from  participating  in 
the  GSM-102  103  Program 

The  following  sections  explain  the 
Eximbank  Credit  Guarantee  Program 
Iraq  participated  m  with  BNL. 

IRAQ  UTILIZATION  OF  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
PROGRAMS 

Like  the  GSM-102  103  Programs,  Iraq 
used  BNL  to  finance  many  of  its  im- 
ports transactions  using  Eximbank  in- 
surance programs.  Eximbank  finances 
U.S.  exports  by  providing  guarantees, 
insurance,  and  loan  support.  The 
Eximbank  programs  utilized  by  Iraq  in- 
clude the  short-term  single  buyer  pol- 
icy which  was  utilized  mainly  by 
American  exporters,  and  the  bank  let- 
ter  of  credit   insurance   policy    which 
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was  utilized  by  banks  like  BNL.  Both 
programs  indemnify  the  insured 
party— a  United  States  exporter  or  a 
bank — against  the  risk  of  Iraqi 
nonpayment. 

From  July  1987  to  August  2.  1990,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  [Eximbank]  pro- 
vided Iraq  with  $200  million  of  short- 
term  insurance  coverage,  insuring 
against  Iraqi  nonpayment  for  up  to  360 
days.  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  Eximbank  offi- 
cials stated.  ■•*  *  *  we  cautiously 
opened  in  Iraq  only  for  short-term  in- 
surance despite  tremendous  pressure 
from  the  American  business  commu- 
nity as  well  as  competition  from  for- 
eign export  credit  agencies  *  *  *" 
Eximbank  also  received  tremendous 
pressure  from  the  Government  of  Iraq, 
which  was  continually  requesting  that 
Eximbank  expand  its  coverage  to  in- 
clude medium-  and  long-term  insur- 
ance coverage. 

Eximbank  was  cautious  about  its  ex- 
posure to  Iraq  because  of  a  history  of 
Iraqi  payment  delinquencies.  In  fact. 
for  18  months  prior  to  opening  with 
Iraq  in  1987,  Eximbank  had  suspended 
Iraq  because  of  payment  delinquencies. 
As  recent  as  July  20,  1990.  Eximbank 
had  to  pay  an  exporter  $53,000  because 
of  Iraqi  refusal  to  make  good  on  a  con- 
tract insured  by  Eximbank. 

In  total,  Eximbank  has  insured  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  exports 
to  Iraq.  The  current  Eximbank  expo- 
sure to  Iraq  is  $73.5  million,  of  which 
$55  million  is  for  amounts  outstanding 
and  $18.5  million  represents  potential 
exposure.  The  potential  exjxisure  of 
$18.5  m.illion  relates  to  shipments 
which  did  not  take  place  prior  to  Au- 
gust 2.  1990.  Since  these  exports  were 
banned,  Eximbank  should  be  able  to 
take  these  guarantees  off  its  books. 

Under  the  Eximbank  Letter  of  Credit 
Program  with  Iraq,  BNL  was  insured 
for  51  export  transactions  with  a  dollar 
value  of  $47  million.  Of  this  amount 
$43.8  million  has  been  repaid  by  Iraq 
Eximbank  currently  owes  BNL  the  re- 
maining $3.2  million  because  Iraq  de- 
faulted on  several  letters  of  credit  that 
were  funded  by  BNL  and  insured  by 
Eximbank. 

B.NL  LOANS  FOR  IRAQI  RECONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM 

Officials  from  the  Atlanta  office  of 
BNL  had  developed  a  close  working  re- 
lationship with  high-level  Iraq  Govern- 
ment officials  due  to  BNL  participa- 
tion m  the  CCC  Credit  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram As  the  war  with  Iran  ended  in 
1988.  BNL  -Atlanta  was  asked  to  take  a 
bigger  role  in  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram by  financing  noncommodity  ex- 
ports to  Iraq.  While  these  loans  were 
supposed  to  help  rebuild  the  Iraqi  civil- 
ian economy,  many  went  to  improve 
the  Iraqi  war  machine 

Lending  under  these  agreements  took 
the  form  of  four  "medium-term  loan 
agreements  [MTL's]  signed  with  the 
Central  Bank  of  Iraq  [CBI].  These  loans 
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had  5-  to  7-year  maturities  and  2-  to  5- 
vear  (Trace  periods.  BNL  was  able  to 
borrow  such  large  amounts  of  money 
because  of  its  reputation  and,  more  im- 
portantly, its  top-notch  credit  rating. 
The  loan  agreements  are  summarized 
below. 


Me 

Date             Anouot 

MTl  1 

Ma  n 

2mni    »?O0m.ll«y 
\ili/a     3O0  mll«n 

un  w 

12/3/M     SOO  milliwi 

<tTl  tV 

tnm     MSit.iiHxi 

By  the  time  regulators  raided  BNL  a 
majority  of  the  loans  had  already  been 
disbursed.  Disbursement  took  several 
forms.  Sometimes  BNL  paid  exporters 
directly.  Sometimes  the  Central  Bank 
of  Iraq  would  pay  an  exporter  directly 
and  then  BNL  would  make  a  payment 
to  the  CBI's  account  at  a  U.S.  bank 
that  covered  the  dollar  equivalent  of 
all  foreign  currency  payments  made  by 
CBI  Other  times,  BNL  would  lend  di- 
rectly to  CBI  by  placing  funds  in  CBI 
accounts. 

As  of  January  1990,  a  total  of  $1.55 
billion  had  been  drawn  and  committed 
under  these  agreements  After  the  raid, 
Iraq  still  insisted  that  BNL  make  good 
on  the  remaining  loans  still  outstand- 
ing under  the  agreements.  After 
months  of  Intense  negotiations,  on 
January  24,  1990,  BNL  and  Iraq  renego- 
tiated the  four  MTL's.  They  agreed 
that  the  residual  $600  million  or  so 
would  be  utilized  for  new  transactions, 
two-thirds  of  which  would  finance 
projects,  the  supplies  and  services  com- 
ing from  Italian  firms  and  one-third 
could  be  used  for  purchases  from  other 
countries. 

You  might  wonder  why  BNL  renego- 
tiated the  loans.  It's  simple,  under 
;  nternational  law  the  contracts  signed 
with  BNL  were  valid.  So  Iraq  threat- 
ened not  to  repay  the  money  it  already 
owed  to  BNL  unless  BNL  made  good  on 
the  remaining  balance  of  the  loans. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  IRAQI  TECHN0UX5V 
PROCCREMENT  NETWORK 

Besides  providing  an  example  of 
botched  bank  supervision.  BNL  pro- 
vides an  example  of  a  less  evident,  but 
more  more  profound  policy  failure;  the 
failure  to  stop  arms  proliferation. 

The  spread  of  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated weaponry— Including  chemical, 
bio'ogical,  and  nuclear  weapons — and 
of  the  missiles  capable  of  carrying 
them,  represents  a  growing  danger  to 
international  security.  Arms  prolifera- 
tion exacerbates  and  fuels  regional  ten- 
sions, complicates  U.S.  defense  plan- 
ning, and  poses  ever  greater  dangers  to 
U.S.  forces  and  facilities  abroad 

The  West's  policy  toward  Iraq  is  a 
ca-se  study  in  the  dangers  of  failing  to 
Bti  ;  t:'r,.s  proliferation.  Many  of  our 
coa.i'v!;  partners  sold  weapons  di- 
rectly to  Iraq.  The  United  States  and 
many  coalition  partners,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  provided  Iraq  with 
the  technology  and  know-how  needed 
to  build  and  improve  the  very  weapons 


capability  we  are  now  engaged  in  de- 
stroying. 

A  recent  episode  of  the  ABC-TV  show 
■■2(V20  "  highlights  the  dangers  of  allow- 
ing sophisticated  U.S.  technological 
know-how  to  get  into  the  wrong  hands. 
A  U.S.  company  developed  a  feared 
weapon  called  a  "cluster  bomb  The 
United  States  had  prohibited  the  sale 
of  this  bomb  to  Iraq,  but  this  did  not 
stop  Iraq. 

Arms  dealers  apparently  bought  the 
know-how  to  produce  the  cluster  bomb 
from  the  American  company  that  de- 
veloped the  bomb  for  the  U.S.  military. 
The  arms  dealers  then  modified  the 
plans  slightly,  applied  and  were  grant- 
ed a  U.S.  patent,  and  then  sold  the 
plans  to  other  arms  dealers  outside  the 
United  States,  who  built  a  cluster 
bomb  factory.  Iraq  was  grateful;  it  pur- 
chased thousands  of  bombs  and  may 
have  even  built  its  own  bomb  factory. 
Needless  to  say.  the  Iraqi  cluster 
bombs  now  threaten  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  gulf. 

Third  world  nations  like  Iraq,  wish- 
ing to  obtain  dominance  in  their  re- 
gions by  using  the  military  might,  too 
often  do  not  have  to  relay  on  obtaining 
the  weapons  of  mass  destruction  di- 
rectly. 

Instead,  these  nations  take  advan- 
tage of  nonexistent  or  poorly  enforced 
export  control  laws  in  the  West  to  ob- 
tain the  technology  and  know-how  to 
build  weapons  facilities  on  their  own 
home  soils.  Iraq  was  one  such  nation 

IRAQIS  SUCCESSFUL  IN  OBTAINING  WESTERN 
TECHNOLfWY 

The  Iraqi's  were  quite  successful  in 
obtaining  western  technology  During 
the  1980's.  Iraq  established  ownership 
or  control  of  a  sophisticated  network 
of  United  States  and  European  front 
companies  whose  primary  mission  was 
to  obtain  western  military  technology 
and  know-how  and  export  it  back  to 
Iraq  The  Iraqis  were  very  secretive  in 
their  dealings  and  were  careful  to  con- 
ceal their  true  affiliation 

An  example  of  the  success  of  this  net- 
work IS  the  Taji  Complex,  a  cannon 
factory  outside  of  Baghdad.  This 
project  was  long  considered  a  civilian 
industrial  complex,  and  many  western 
nations  provided  the  technology  and 
know-how  to  build  it.  Last  year,  a  Ger- 
man Government  investigation  con- 
cluded Taji  was  meant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gun  barrels.  Many  European 
and  United  States  companies  provided 
technology  for  this  plant. 

Hopefully,  coalition  air  forces  have 
destroyed  the  Taji  Complex  But  the 
Taji  Complex  is  just  one  exivmple  of  the 
Iraqi  strategy  Over  the  next  several 
months  I  will  acquaint  you  with  other 
Iraqi  military  applications  made  pos- 
sible by  Western  technology  and  BNL 
financing. 

A  recent  example  of  a  company 
linked  to  the  Iraqi  network  is  the 
Cleveland.  Ohio-based  machine  tool 
company.   Matrix-Churchill.   Iraqis  se- 


cretly owned  m.iti  ix chun  hill  and  it.s 
affiliate  in  England  and  used  both  to 
obtain  computer-controlled  lathes  and 
other  industrial  machinery  that  went 
into  the  Taji  Cannon  Complex. 

Upon  gaining  control  of  the  Cleve- 
land-based Matrix-Churchill.  the 
Iraqi's  set  up  a  procurement  division 
within  the  company.  The  procurement 
side  of  the  company  received  its  orders, 
mostly  in  Arabic,  directly  from  Bagh- 
dad. It  was  apparently  charged  with 
finding  other  United  States  companies 
that  would  build  industrial  plants  in 
Iraq.  Matrix-Churchill  helped  find  U.S. 
contractors  to  build  a  Fiberglass  plant 
and  sophisticated  cutting  tool  plant  in 
Iraq.  The  cutting  plant  may  have  been 
used  to  manufacture  parts  with  nuclear 
applications,  while  the  Fiberglass 
plant  was  supposedly  used  to  produce 
missile  casings. 

Ironically,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
our  Western  allies  often  granted  export 
licenses  for  such  plants,  thus  permit- 
ting countries  like  Iraq  access  to  such 
sophisticated  technology.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  above  plants.  The  United 
States  Customs  Service  confiscated 
Matrix-Churchill  in  September  1990. 
calling  it  an   "Iraqi  front  company." 

HUNDREDS  OF  SUCH  COMPANIES'* 

It  is  likely  that  the  Iraqi  network 
used  dozens  of  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean companies  to  supply  the  needed 
technology  and  know-how  to  ui)grade 
Iraqi  military  capability.  It  is  debat- 
able whether  or  not  these  companies 
knew  the  ultimate  destination  of  their 
products.  Some  probably  did;  some 
probably  did  not.  These  companies 
were  often  lured  into  supplying  Iraq  by 
higher  than  normal  profits  and  even 
bribes. 

WHERE  WAS  THE  INTELLIGENCE  COMMUNrTY? 

As  I  Stated  earlier,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  intel- 
ligence community  or  that  of  our  allies 
did  not  know  about  the  applications  of 
technology  being  transferred  to  Iraq.  It 
is  also  hard  to  believe  BNL  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. These  organizations  monitor 
overseas  telexes  and  phone  conversa- 
tions Did  they  fail  to  discover  the  over 
3.000  telexes  between  BNL  and  Iraqi 
Government  agencies,  many  providing 
information  detailing  loans  to  compa- 
nies that  were  building  the  Taji  com- 
plex and  other  military  related 
projects  within  Iraq? 

They  also  monitor  travel  between  the 
United  States  and  Iraq.  Did  they  fail  to 
discover  the  many  visits  BNL  employ- 
ees made  to  Iraq  and  vice  versa,  and 
the  purpose  of  such  visits'' 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  loans  to 
Iraq,  and  the  projects  that  some  of  the 
loans  were  goina  to  finance,  one  would 
almost  be  justif'.fii  u;  aiiking  the  ques- 
tion: If  the  Unitr.l  .s'.ir.^.-  and  Western 
intelligence  comn;.:r.:*v  did  not  know 
about  BNL.  did  they  lail  to  do  their  job 
properly? 
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Obviously,  many  exporters  knew 
they  were  building  or  supplying  ma- 
chinery and  know-how  to  weapons 
plants  in  Iraq  If  it  was  common  knowl- 
edge among  exporters  that  many  of  the 
supposed  "industrial  facilities"  \n  Iraq, 
like  the  Taji  complex,  were  actually 
military  plants,  one  would  think  the 
Western  intelligence  community  would 
know  about  these  plants''  I  would  also 
like  to  think  our  Government  would 
have  severely  reprimanded  Iraq  for 
such  activities.  Maybe  the  United 
States  intelligence  community  did  not 
know,  becau.sp  IraQ  was  never  .severely 
penalized. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Speaker  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks I  am  inLiudin^  some  tables  and 
also  copies  of  correspondence  between 
the  Honorable  Richard  L  Thornburgh. 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  myself  Let  me  say  that 
the  Attorney  General  was  very,  very 
much  opposed  to  my  calling  and  hold- 
ing the  hearings  last  November. 

My  colleagues  can  read  what  I  said 
by  way  of  explanation  m  this  letter  1 
will  just  read  the  first  paragraph  I  said 
to  the  Attorney  General  -The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  respond  to  your  let- 
ter of  September  26.  1990.  and  to  ex- 
press my  distress  over  your  apparent 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  investiga- 
tive and  legislative  functions  of  the 
Congress   " 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  of  the 
three  basic  constitutional  powers  in- 
herent in  the  Congress  and  not 
delegatable  that  has  remained,  I  would 
say.  fairly  intact  and  upheld  by  Su- 
preme Court  decision  after  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  that  one  is  the 
right  for  the  Congress  to  know,  seek, 
and  obtain  information.  Our  purpose  is 
legislative  because  we  have  the  task  of 
having  to  plug  this  tremendous  hole  in 
our  regulatory  structure  that  allows. 
even  now  as  I  speak,  close  to  600  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  credit  resources  in 
this  country  to  be  used  in  a  way  that 
may  not  be  perceived  now  any  more 
than  it  was  before  August  2.  1990 

Mr  Speaker,  the  tables  and  cor- 
responder-;^  to  which  1  referred  are  in- 
elud*'.;  as  follows 

HM,  S'.'KRTIClPATiON  IN  CCC  PROGRAMS 

TABLE  I    1      ANNOUNCED  AVAILABILin  Of  ALL  RISK  FI- 
NANCING GUARANTEES  APPLICABLE  UNDER  THE  TRAOI 
TlONAl   CCC   EXPORT   CREDIT   GUARANTEE   PROGRAM 
(GSM  102)  DLIRING  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
(In  millions  o<  Ooilirsi 
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SI  CNT  Iron  I  Steel 
Iraoi  Gram  Board 
Oil  Equipment  Co 
Rayon  Stale  Estab 
AI  Hiiai  Ind  Estab 
liflit  Industries  Co 
Sadam  Gem  Estabmt 
kagi  trading  Co 
Si  Org  HKtl  I  Ag  Sup 
Oil  Equipment  Co 
Modern  Pamt  InUult 
Si  Estabiisii  Cotton 
Nonn  Cement  St  Ent 
SI  Est  L/attiei  Ind 
St  Co  Drugs  I  Med  A« 
St  Ent  Benerages 
New  lyres  Protect 
l.-aoi  Trading  Co 
Iraoi  Trading  Co 
tragi  Trading  Co 
Geni  Cement  St  Ent 
SI  Est  tor  Cotton 
A(ric  SuPPI«S 
SI  Co  Drugs  t  Medical 

A|nc  SuOO'ies 
Agric  Supplies 
Eiectionic  Indust  Co 
Misan  Si  Sugar  Ent 
St  Co  Drugs  A  Med  Asp 
Agric  SuppKs  Co 
St  Est  Conon 
St  Battery  Manut 
SI  Est  Cotton 
SI  Ent  Pup  I  Paper 
SI  Ent  Pulp  I  Paper 
St  Ent  Pulp  k  Paper 
Si  (nt  Pulp  6  Paper 
Si  Est  leatner  ind 
Modern  Pami  mousl 
St  Est  LtatUfi  Ind 
A|r<  Supplies  Co 
Agric  SuppKs  Co 
Agric  Supplies  Co 
Amanal  Bagbdad 
Si  Est  Cotton  Indust 
St  Co  Drugs  1  Med  App 
SI  Est  Leattier  Indus 
Modern  Pa>ni  indust 
AgrK  Supplies  Co 


Day  Gas  Cutting  loniies 
Spare  Pans  tor  elect  egup 
An  Welding  eou'pment 
Cooling  plant  pans 

Air  cooler  parts 

Spare  pans 

Macnme  Tools  and  Iccn  s«n 

VC  compresssri 

Herbicide 

1121  IN(ldin|  macllincs 

Ciiem  raw  mat  and  solvents 

Spaie  pans  tor  looms 

I?)  35  Ion  dump  trucks 

Leatnr  jyes 

Ptiarmaceuticais 

Coding  machine  and  pans 

(26)  Tube  presses 

Tires  and  tubes 

KC  compressors 

Tires  and  tubes 

Controller  fflod<um 

PWyesler  yarn 

VM  pbarmaceuticais 

C  T  Scanner  pans 

Vet  pharmaceutics 

lorsban  and  Dursban 

EicctronK  pans  and  mat 

Spare  pans 

PKarmaceuKais 

Embryo  Transter  Supplies 

Spare  pans 

Spare  pans 

Spare  pans 

Rubber  blankets 

Reed  Cutter  kniws 

Vacuum  Pumps 

Paper  and  board  mach  blades 

Various  chemicals 

Pa<nt  sotvent  and  thinner 

Varnish  «rai  and  paint 

Vet  pharmaceuticals 

?0  Ions  ol  aurotac 

Spare  pans 

Ductile  iron  pipe 

Spare  pans 

Spare  pans 

Couopiunc  and  diy  peipi 

Ckem  raw  materials 

lat  Eguipment 


230  000 
195  614 
2B3I93 
14a  8B4 

352  560 

217  090 

3  805  93a 

1  928  505 

247  005 

16  584 

806  423 

20  108 

297  926 

59  500 

348  750 

45487 

1.796  4U 

S.249649 

147  120 

683  194 

127  942 

1.210  000 

267  000 

448  009 

177  550 
1497  000 
2.100  000 

94  913 

19  332 

72  740 

33803 

i0  2M 

77  326 

67  143 

67  494 

313760 

48  272 

332  820 

179  200 

126  670 

1233  870 

178  000 
1.050  234 
6000  000 

96  213 

700  084 

19  400 

9712000 

126  8A8 


Feb  23  1988 
re«  25  1988 
Apr  8.  1918 
Apr  12.  1988 
May  11  1988 
May  11.  IBM 
May  II  1988 
May  II.  1988 
May  II  I9B8 
May  17.  1988 
May  17  1988 
May  25  1988 
May  25  1988 
May  25  1988 
lune  7  1988 
lune  14  1988 
lune  14.  1988 
lune  21.  1988 
I»ne23  1988 
lune  29  1988 
lune  29  1988 
luiy  18  198* 
Iviy  15  1988 
luiy  15  1988 
Ally  15  1988 
luiy  15  1988 
luty  22  1988 
Aug  3  1988 
Aug  4  1988 
Oct  31  1988 
Oct  31  1988 
Oct  31  1988 
Oct  31  1988 
Oct  31  1988 
Oct  31  1988 
Oct  31  1988 
Oct  31  1988 
luiy  26  1988 
lune  29.  1988 
luiy  18.  1988 
No«  17  1988 
No«  17  1988 
Nov  29  19(8 
Dec  20  1988 
Feb  9  1989 
Feb  9  1989 
Feb  9  1988 
Apr  10  1989 
lune  27   1989 


Source  Esmbank  Oct   12.  1990 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNKY  GENERAL. 

Washington,  DC,  September  2€.  1990 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Banking.    Finance, 
and    Urban    Affairs.    U.S.    House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairiman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  express  my  profound  disappoint- 
ment in  your  decision  to  ifcnore  the  stronu 
objections  of  this  Department  in  the  Banca 
Nazionale   del    l>avoro   (BNL)   matter    I   am 
similarly    distressed    by    your    refusal    last 
evening  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me 


Your  Intention  to  schedule  a  hearing  for 
October  9th  on  the  investiKation  of  unau- 
thorized loans  to  Iraq  by  BNL  and  the  re- 
quest to  interview  both  the  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  and  the  government  wit- 
nesses in  the  case  raises  the  prospect  that 
culpable  parties  will  elude  prosecution.  Your 
staff  is  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  our 
ongoInK  criminal  investigation  and  the  like- 
ly impact  that  these  actions  will  produce  on 
our  efforts. 

As  you  should  be  aware,  this  is  a  sensitive 
case  with  national  security  concerns.  The 
United  States  Attorney  in  Atlanta  advises 


me  that  both  witness  security  and  the  will- 
ingness  of  witnesses  to  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  investigation  and  prosecutions  will 
be  jeopardized  bv  your  Congressional  staff 
Interviews  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  decision  to  proceed  with 
these  interviews  and  the  hearing  at  this  time 
significantly  diminishes  the  Departments 
ability  to  successfully  prosecute  this  matter. 
Accordingly,  we  again  request  that  your 
staff  work  with  the  Department  to  find  al- 
ternatives  that  allow   both   the   legislative 
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and  the  law  enforcement  processes  to  func-     trust  the  Justice  Department  will  provide  it 
tion.  fiill  cooperation. 

Sincerely.  Sincerely. 

Dick  Thornburgh.  He.nry  B  Gonzalez. 

Attorney  General.  Chairman. 


COMMrTTEE  ON  BANKING.  FINANCE 

AND  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  September  28.  1990. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Thornburgh. 
Attorney  General.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  attorney  General-  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  respond  to  your  letter  of 
September  26.  1990,  and  to  express  my  dis- 
tress over  your  apparent  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  investigative  and  legislative  func- 
tions of  the  Congress. 

On  September  21.  1990.  1  agreed  to  allow  my 
staff  to  meet  with  your  staff  to  discuss  the 
Justice  Department's  concerns  related  to  the 
Banking  Committee's  investigation  of  the 
Atlanta  Agency  of  Banca  Nazionale  Del 
Lavoro  (BNL).  During,  and  subsequent  to 
this  meeting,  your  staff  was  unable  to  com- 
ply with  my  request  for  specific  justification 
for  suspending  this  most  important  inquiry. 

Specifically,  the  Justice  Department  failed 
to  reveal  how  interviewing  employees  from 
the  Federal  Board,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Atlanta,  the  Department  of  Banking  and 
Finance  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  current 
and  former  employees  of  BNL  would,  as  your 
letter  states,  "significantly  diminish  the 
Justice  Department's  ability  to  successfully 
prosecute  this  matter."  In  addition,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  failed  to  demonstrate  how 
the  Banking  Committee's  investigation 
would  jeopardize  the  personal  security  of 
witnesses  or  inhibit  their  cooperating  with 
the  Justice  Department's  investigation  of 
BNL. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  regulation  and  exam- 
ination of  the  U.S.  branches  and  agencies  of 
foreign  banks  (see  the  International  Banking 
Act  92  Stat.  607 1  is  inadequate.  These  entities 
command  over  1500  billion  in  assets  in  the 
U.S..  and  a  significant  portion  of  their  liabil- 
ities are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC).  The  mag 
nitude  of  the  BNL  fiasco  (i.e..  $2.8  billion  in 
unauthorized  loans  to  Iraq),  while  not  di- 
rectly posing  a  risk  of  the  FDIC.  certainly 
raises  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  state 
and  federal  regulation  and  oversight  of  these 
entitles.  Rest  assured,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
U.S.  branches  and  agencies  of  foreign  banks 
do  not  pose  an  undue  risk  to  the  already  be 
leaguered  FDIC,  the  Banking  Committee  will 
continue  to  investigate  the  adequacy  of  the 
regulation  and  examination  of  these  entities. 
The  B^"L,  case  provides  a  clear  case  of  a  regu- 
late, y  breakdown  that  needs  to  be  under- 
«U)od  and  addressed. 

With  regard  to  the  Banking  Committee's 
legislative  interest  in  BNL,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  notified  me  that  the  BNL  inves- 
tigation uncovered  a  loophole  in  the  crimi- 
nal code  that  will  probably  allow  former  em- 
ployees of  BNL  to  escape  Federal  prosecu- 
tion for  fraud.  theft.  enbezzlement. 
misapplication  of  funds,  and  bribery.  You 
can  be  sure  that  I  will  continue  to  work  to 
correct  this  over  decade  long  Justice  Depart- 
ment oversight  I  have  been  given  permission 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  intend  to 
offer,  a  Floor  amendment  to  the  crime  bill 
that  will  close  this  loophole  in  the  criminal 
code, 

I  hope  this  letter  has  served  to  properly  in- 
form you  as  to  the  Banking  Committee  s  leg- 
islative and  investigative  int-erests  in  BNL.  I 


SPECI.^L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Mem.bers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gci.vz.^LEZi  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr   M.^ZZOLI,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr    AN'Ni"N"ZlO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Gi.irKM^N.  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  February  5  and  6. 

Mr.  BiLBR.'K'i',  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  and  6, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  L.\GOMARSiNoi  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Green  of  New  "^"ork 

Mr   KOLBE. 

Mr   Gr.^dison. 

Mr.  Clinger 

Mr.  Michel 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GONZALEZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  L.\NT0S  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr  DoRG.AN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr  Stokes. 

Mr    Pkn.n'V. 

.Mr.  A.NDERSON  m  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances, 

Mr,  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances 

Mr.  ANNUNZio  m  six  instances. 

Mrs   Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr    H.^MlLTON  in  10  instances. 

Mi-   IiE  L.^  Garz.^  m  10  instances. 

Mr   MATsn  m  three  instances. 

Mr    Erdreich, 

Mr   Hochbrueckner 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

lOmitted  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Thursday.  January  31 .  1991  j 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  296  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  special 
immigrant  status  for  certain  aliens  who  have 
served  honorably  (or  are  enlisted  to  serve)  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for  at 
least  12  years;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


KNROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  5,t6  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  expcisure  to  dloxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbicides,  and 
for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  23  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  February  5,  1991,  at 
12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

537.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assisunt 
Secretary  (Communications,  Computers  and 
Logistics),  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
transmitting  notification  of  the  decision  to 
convert  to  contractor  performance  the  mili- 
tary family  housing  maintenance  function  at 
Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  AR.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  10(M63.  sections  8061  (102  Stat, 
2270-27);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, 

538.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering.  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  notification  of  one 
additional  fiscal  year  1991  test  project,  pur- 
suant to  10  use.  2350a(g),  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

539.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  waiver  of  limitation 
on  obligation  against  stock  funds,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-510,  section  311:  to  the 
Committee  on  .^rmed  Services. 

540.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chair,  the  Ap- 
praisal Subcommittee,  Federal  Financial  In- 
stitutions Examination  Council,  transmit- 
ting the  1990  annual  report,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  101-73  section  1103(a)(4)  (103  Stat; 
512);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

541.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Policy.  Planning  and  Analysis.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  the  De- 
riartment's  notification  that  the  report  on 
energy  projections  will  be  forthcoming  no 
later  than  July  31,  1991.  pursuant  to  42  U  S  C. 
7361(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

542.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistar.t  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  meeting  related  to  the 
International  Energy  Program  to  be  held  on 
January  24,  1991,  at  the  OECD,  in  Paris, 
France;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

543.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secertary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination  No.  91- 
12.  authorizing  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
from  the  emergency  refugee  and  migration 
assitance  fund  for  unexpected  urgent  needs 
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of  refugees  and  conflict  victims  In  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East,  pursuant  to  22  U  S.C. 
ae01(c)(3):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

544  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting-  a  re- 
port of  those  foreign  military  sales  cus- 
tomers with  approved  cash  flow  financing  in 
excess  of  SlOO  million  as  of  October  1.  1990. 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C  2766(ai;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 

545.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  the  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Katherine  Shirley,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Senegal, 
and  members  of  her  family,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(b)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

546.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U  S  C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

547.  A  letter  from  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
1991  annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs 

.548.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board,  transmitting 
the  first  annual  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  l(»-679.  section  S(ai  (102  Stat  4062).  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

549.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  the  Commission's  32d  an- 
nual report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  pursuant  to  42 
use  4275(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

550  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Cochairman. 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  Commission's  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  31  U  S.C.  3512(c)(3).  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

551.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  agency's  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  system, 
pursuant  to  31  U  S  C  3512(cX3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

552.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Assistant. 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  annual  report  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  the  calendar  year  1990.  pursuant 
to  5  use  552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

553.  A  let'c.  from  the  President.  Export- 
Import  r>ank.  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Bank's  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  internal  accounting  and  administrative 
control  system,  pursuant  to  31  U  S  C 
3S12(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

554.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  year  1990,  pursuant  to  5  U  S.C 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

555.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  use  3512(C)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


556.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary. 
National  Security  Council,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Its  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1990,  pur- 
suant to  5  use.  552(di;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

557.  A  letter  from  the  Suff  Director.  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  agency's  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  system,  pursuant  to 
31  use  3512(C)(3);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

558.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Land  and  Minerals  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
on  six  compensatory  royalty  agreements  re- 
lating to  oil  or  gas  which  were  entered  Into 
during  fiscal  year  1990  involving  unleased 
Government  lands,  pursuant  to  30  U  S.C. 
226(g);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

559.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
judgment  funds,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
277,  section  3(a)  (104  Sut.  143).  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

560  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U  S  C 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

561  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  US  C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

562.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

563  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting  the  Department's 
annual  report  on  the  assets  forfeiture  fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  1990.  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
524(c)(6)(A).  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

564  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Panama  Canal  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  report.  Including 
unaudited  financial  statements,  covering  the 
operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  during  fiscal 
year  1990.  pursuant  to  22  U  S  C  3722;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

565  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  fiscal  year  1990  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Federal  Equal  Opportunity 
Recruitment  Program,  pursuant  to  5  U  S  C. 
7201(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfTlce  and 
Civil  Ser/ice 

566  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  expand  eligibility  for  readjustment 
counseling  services  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  veterans  who  are 
serving  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  or  who 
served  during  other  periods  of  armed  hos- 
tilities after  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 

567  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
US  International  Trade  Commission,  trans- 


mitting the  Commission's  64th  quarterly  re- 
port on  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
nonmarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
19  use.  2441(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

568.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  exemp- 
tions In  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  re- 
lating to  apportionments.  Internal  account- 
ing controls,  and  use  of  authority  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  an  airborne  alert  and  in- 
creased military  personnel,  pursuant  to  10 
use.  2201;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 

569.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  various  issues  of  the  Safety  Research 
Program  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, pursuant  to  42  U.S.C  2039;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

570.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  transfer  of  property  to  the 
Republic  of  Panama  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977  and  related  agreements,  pur- 
suant to  22  use  3784(b);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

571  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  assignment  or  detail  of  General  Ac- 
counting Office  employees  to  congressional 
committees  as  of  January  11.  1991;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Appropriations. 

572.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
US  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  our  the  pro- 
grams of  the  US.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cil; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.   public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By    Mr     STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Lewis   of  California.    Mr    Dymally. 
and  Mr.  MfumE): 
H.R.     775     A     bin     to    establish    summer 
science  academies  for  talented  students,  par- 
ticularly   economically    disadvantaged,    mi- 
nority participants,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,     to     the    Committees    on     Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  and  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.   SHARP  (for  himself.   Mr    DlN- 
OELL.  Mr   Slattery.  and  Mr  Towns): 
H  R  776  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved  en- 
ergy efficiency;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce 

By  Mr    SHARP  (for  himself.  Mr    Din- 
cell.  Mr.  Slattery.  and  Mr  Towns): 
H  R  777   A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr    SHARP  (for  himself.  Mr    Din- 
cell.    Mr     Markey.    Mr     Slattery. 
and  .Mr  Towns) 
H  R    778    A   bill   to  provide  additional  au- 
thority  to  draw  down   the  strategic   petro- 
leum reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce 

By  Mr  SHARP  (for  himself.  Mr  Din- 
cell.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr  Slattery.  and 
Mr  Towns): 
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H  R  779  A  bil:  lo  increasp  the  Nation's  use 
of  natural  pas  by  simplifymR  and  streamlin- 
ing current  regulatory  requiremenls  for  new 
natural  gas  pipeline  (.onslructmn:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

By  Mr    SHARP    for  himself,  Mr    ,Vl.«,k- 
KKV.  Mr    Swii-T.   Mr    Slattery.  and 
Mr   Town.si: 
H  R   780    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  Incentives  for 
generating  electricity  using  solar,  wind,  or 
geothermal  energy  and  to  encourage  energy 
and  water  conservation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  BUSTAMANTE: 
H.R.  781.  A  bill  to  delay  the  planned  in- 
crease In  the  annua)  deductibles  for  health 
care  under  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  uniformed  services  until  the 
end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Hy  Mr.  CLINGER: 
H  K    782   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  reduce  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  percentage  of  voting  inter- 
ests of  air  carriers  which  are  required  to  be 
owned  or  controlled  by  persons  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  DARDEN 
H.R.  783.   A  bill   to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  incarcerated  individ- 
uals Ineligible  for  witness  fees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Hor- 
TON.  Mr  Oxley.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr 
Machtley.  Ms  Long.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Zim- 
MER,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Kleczka. 
Mr.  Kolter.  Mr  Jontz.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr  Walsh,  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Smfth  of 
Florida.  Mr  Bruce.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr  Weber.  Mr  Rahall.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr  Engllsh.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr  Synar.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Gallecly.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  Byron.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr  Torres. 

Mr.    MOLLOHAN.    Mr.    KOSTMAYER.    Mr. 

Peterson  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr  Foo- 
lietta): 
H  K  784.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  extend  the  deduction  for 
health  Insurance  costs  of  self-employed  indi- 
viduals for  an  Indefinite  period,  and  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  such  deduction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  GREEN  of  New  York: 
H  R  785  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  ^r  i986  to  make  it  clear  that  hous- 
ing cr^operatives  are  exempt  from  the  provi- 
siOiis  of  section  277  of  such  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HOCHBRUECKNER: 
H  R   786   A  bill  t.o  provide  for  full  statutory 
wage    adjustment.s    for    prevailing    rate    em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr    LEVIN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self.   Ms    Kaituk.    Mr    Regula.   and 
Mrs   Collins  of  lllinoisi 
H  R    787    A  ti:ii  lo  amend  the  Trailt-  .^ct  of 
1^4  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  authority 
of  the  I'  S    Trade  Representative  to  identify 
trade  !it>erallzation  pnorilie.'^.  and  for  other 
purposes,  jointly,  W  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs  LLOYD  for  herself.  Mr  Mor- 
rison of  Washint^ton.  Mr,  McEwen. 
and  Mr.  Hubbard): 


H.R.  788,  A  bill  to  maintain  a  competitive, 
financially  strong,  and  secure  uranium  en- 
richment capability  m  the  United  States  by 
reorganizing  the  uranium  enrichment  enter- 
prise, and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce;  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs;  and  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology, 

By  Mr    McCLOSKEY; 
H  R,  789.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Armed  Forces  to 
provide  not  less  than  10  minutes  of  free  tele- 
phone calls  a  month   for  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  a  combat  zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  790   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  require  tax-exempt  hos- 
pitals to  provide  sufficient  charity  care  and 
community  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on    Ways   and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr   PENNY 
H.R.  791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  require  the  particii)ation 
in  general  election  debates  of  any  candidate 
who  receives  public  campaign  financing,  and 
to  establish  criteria  for  participation  of  cer- 
tain candidates  in  election  debates;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON 
H.R.  792   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  prior  law  ex- 
clusion for  scholarships  and  fellowships  and 
to  restore  the  deduction  for  Interest  on  edu- 
cational loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Texas.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Bustama.ste.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr 
Gilman.  Mr.  GUARiM.  Mr. 

H(x:HBRt,T;cKNER.     Mr.    Horton.    Mr 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Lehihan  of  Florida.  Mr 
Lent.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California.      Mr.       McCollum.      Mr 
McDermott.  Mr    Manton.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  New  York.  Ms,  Molinari.   Mr 
Montgomery.  Mr  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr,  Mrazek.  Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mrs,  Patter.son.  Mr   Paxon. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr,  Rinaldo.  .Mr,  Roy- 
Bal.    Mr     Russo.    Mr     Saxton.    Mr. 
Skeen.  Mr   Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Staggers.     Mr.     Tauzin.     and     Mrs. 
Unsoeld): 
H.R.  793.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title 
5,   United   States  Code,   to   extend   the  civil 
service  retirement  provisions  of  such  chapter 
which  are  applicable  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers to   inspectors  of  the   Immigration  and 
Naturalization    Service,    inspectors   and   ca- 
nine enforcement   officers  of  the  U.S.   Cus- 
toms Service,  and  revenue  officers  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr   ERDREICH 
H.J.  Res.  105.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  budget  procedures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII: 

11  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
relative  to  U.S.  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

MR  82  Ms  Pelosi. 

MR   87    Mr   ANNUNZIO. 

H  R    122    Mr    LiGHTFOOT. 

H  R   133   Mr  Tallon  and  Mr.  KOLTER 

H  R  154:  Mr.  Brewster.  Ms.  Long.  Mr. 
ROWLA.SD  of  Georgia.  Mrs  Patterson.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr  Applegate.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr  Parker.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Pickett 

H.R.  179:  Mr  Abercrombie. 

H.R  180:  Mr.  BREWSTER,  Ms.  LONG.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Hef- 
ner, Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Pickett,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California. 

H.R.  217:  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 
Mr.  Walsh.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  Mr.  Sckae- 
FER.  and  Mr  Frost 

H.R  302:  Mr.  Tauzin 

H.R.  3ii   Mr  Henry. 

H.R.  362  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr. 
Wyden.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
OILMAN.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Com- 
best, Mr  MORAN,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
BONIOR.  Mr  Ballenger.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Rhodes.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Applegate.  Mr  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Gallo.  Mr.  DooLrrTLE.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
RrrTER.  Mr  Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H  R  460  Ml  Hertel.  Mr.  LiPINSKl.  Mr. 
Jontz.  Mr  Abercrombie.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R  461:  Mr  Coble.  Ms.  Long,  Mr.  Moody. 
.Mr   Barton  of  Texas,  and  Mr  Wolpe. 

H  R  550:  Mr.  CosTELLO.  Mr.  LlPlNSKi.  and 
Mr  Huckaby 

H  R  559:  Mr.  MooDY  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H  R  586:  Mr  RUS.SO  and  Mr  WOLPE. 

H  R.  587  Mr  PENNY.  Mr.  Nowak.  and  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois. 

H  R  650  Ms  Pelosi. 

H.R  652:  Mr  McNuLTY.  Mr.  FoRD  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr  Hertel.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Huckaby.  Mr.  Bacchus.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Bonior. 

H.R.  659:  Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  WoLF.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr. 
Zimmer.  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Jontz,  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.R.  759:  Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Franks  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr  Hammerschmidt.  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  DixoN  and  Mr   W.axman. 

H  J  Res.  1:  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  .Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine.  Mr  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr  Atkins.  Mr  AuCoin,  Mr  Boeh- 
lert. Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr  Boucher,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.  Mr  Ca.mpbell  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Cardin.  Mr  Clay.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr  Evans.  Mr.  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr  Glick- 
MAN.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr  Jontz.  Ms  Kaptur. 
Mr  Kildee.  Mr  Klug.  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr  Lehman  of  California.  Mrs  Lowey  of 
New  York.  .Mr.  Martinez,  Mr,  McHugh.  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr,  MORAN.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
N.agle.  Mr  Pease.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr  Roe.  Mr 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Sharp.  Ms  Slaughter  of  New 
York.  Mr  Traxler.  Mr.  Udall.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr  Walsh.  Mr  Wax- 
.VAN.  Mr  Williams.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wyden, 
and  Mr   Z;mmer. 
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H  J     Hes.   73     M'      MkAZEK.    Mr.    FAZIO.    Mr 

Lancaster.    M:      h     iKAV,    Mr    Jontz,    Mr 

OwKN-;  '  V-At  Mr  iNHOFE.  Mr  TOWNS.  Mr 
Mah     \^.     M-     KvKRSON.  and  Mr    McGrath 

HJ  li.->  lit  .Mr  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr 
Armey,  and  Mr.  Molix)han 

H  J  Res  88;  Mr.  Appleoate.  Mr  Campbell 
of  Colorado.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  HucKABY.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr 
Jontz.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Lowey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Payne  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  SCHELER.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr  Walsh. 
and  Mr  Wyden. 

H.J  Res  92:  Mr  Yates,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr 
Wyden.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr  Espy. 
Mr.    Miller   of   California.    Mr.    Wise.    Mr. 


IHUMAS  ol  Georgia,  Mr    Irakicant.  Mr    BKV 
a.vt.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr  Jefferson. 

H  Con,  Res  34  Mr  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr 
Montgomery.  Mr  Hohton.  Mr  McNulty. 
Mr  Roe.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr  Frost.  Mr. 
Jontz.  and  Mr.  McGrath, 

H.  Con,  Res,  37:  Mr,  Serrano  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38  Mr  Dellums.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr  Clay.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr  Mrazek,  Mrs 
Boxer.  Mr.  Bacchus,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Hayes 
of  Illinois.  Mr  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Skaggs. 

H  Con.  Res,  56:  Mr  KiLDEE.  Mr,  Edwards 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Res.  11:  Mr.  Gejdenson, 


H  Res.  H:  Mr.  Ahehcrombie.  .M -  Km':lr. 
Mr   Weiss,  Mr   Foglietta.  and  M-    M-,  .:oli, 

H  Res.  37:  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  MILLER  of 
California.  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr,  alCoin.  and  Mr  abercrombie. 


PETITIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

22.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  National  Medical  Association.  Washing- 
ton. DC  relative  to  Medicaid:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 
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A  SPEC  I. M 


TRIBl'TK  TO 
BOG  AN 


lESSE  S, 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFl'HKSEN'T .STIVES 

Monddii .  Fi'hruar],  ■}    199! 

Mr  STOKES  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  and  ask 
that  my  colleagues  lom  me  in  paying  tribute 
today  to  Jesse  S  Began,  v«,rio  passed  away 
on  January  23.  '99'  Jesse  was  a  longtime 
friend  arx)  ver-y  special  person  wfio  will  be 
missed  greatly 

Wr  Speaker,  my  friendship  with  Jesse  and 
his  family  spans  more  than  20  years  Our  fam- 
ilies were  neighbors  and  our  children  played 
and  grew  up  together  Jesse  was  a  devoted 
husband,  caring  father,  and  at  all  times  exhib- 
ited a  special  pnde  m  his  family  in  Cleveland 
where  I  first  came  to  know  him,  Jesse  was  a 
community  activist  More  than  that,  he  trained 
(people  in  economic  development  and  leader- 
ship He  was  an  expert  in  economic  develop- 
ment, housing  and  consumer  protection  it 
was  this  expertise  which  enabled  him  to  go 
into  his  own  consulting  business 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  hiQhliqhts  of  Jesses 
life 

Jesse  S  Bogan  was  a  native  of  Selm.a,  AL 
He  received  a  B  S  degree  from  Alabama 
A&M  University,  and  did  graduate  work  at 
Case  Western  Reserve  University  m  Cleve- 
land. OH  He  was  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  serving  his  country  m  West  Germany 
Jesse  returned  to  Cleveland  where  he  worked 
tor  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  as  a  field 
representative  tor  the  city's  housing  and  devel- 
opment department 

Jesse  moved  to  the  Washington  area  m 
'9('i  and  was  employed  with  Dale  Greene 
Consulting  and  the  Better  Business  Bureau  In 
"984  he  formed  his  own  ,,onsulting  firm, 
Bogan  Associates,  specializing  m  housing 
economic  programs,  consumer  protection,  and 
equal  employment  opportunity 

Jesse  was  a  member  of  the  Community 
Ministry  of  Montgomery  Count,,  the  Silver 
Spring  CSamber  of  Commerce,  the  Black 
Busip  ,ss  League,  and  served  as  a  deacon  at 
P.;ople's  Community  Baptist  Church  m  Silver 
Spring 

Mr  Speaker,  my  wife  J.iy  and  my  family 
join  me  in  extending  our  deepiest  sympathy  to 
Jesses  wife,  Dorothy  W  Bogan,  his  son, 
David,  and  his  many  relatives  and  friends 
Jesse  Bogan  was  a  kind  and  compassionate 
individual  We  will  miss  him  .mn  we  shall  al- 
ways remember  him. 


NATION.AL  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SR\RP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFV'ES 

Monday.  February  ■}.  1991 

Mr  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  mtro 
ducing  the  National  Energy  Efficiency  Act  of 
'991,  one  of  a  series  ol  bills  that  I  hope  will 
help  give  us  a  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy 

Our  need  for  a  national  energy  policy  is 
based  on  energy's  contribution  to  a  number  of 
serious  problems  such  as  environmental  deg- 
radation, increased  national  security  risks  and 
a  weakened  economy 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  environmental 
problems  resulting  from  energy  production  and 
use — air  pollution,  strip  mining  waste,  hazards 
from  radioactive  waste,  dams  holding  back  our 
beautiful  nvers.  More  recently  the  specter  of 
global  warming  has  been  looming  before  us. 
and  one  of  the  mam  culprits  suspected  in  this 
theory  IS  carbon  dioxide  emissions  from  fossil 
fuel  burning 

We  are  also  all  too  familiar  right  now  with 
the  national  security  problems  associated  with 
energy.  There  are  many  reasons  why  we  are 
fighting  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  today,  but 
one  of  them  is  certainly  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  the  oil  supplies  there.  A  poll  con- 
ducted in  December  for  the  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy  by  txjth  Democratic  and  Republican 
pollsters  found  that  50  percent  of  the  public 
believes  that  securing  Middle  East  oil  supplies 
for  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  is  the  mam 
reason  why  we  are  fighting  the  war  with  Iraq 

Energy  also  has  an  important  impact  on  the 
economy.  Fluctuations  in  the  world  price  of  oil 
create  wide  swings  m  costs  for  consumers 
and  businesses,  both  on  the  6  to  8  million  bar- 
rels per  day  that  we  import  and  on  the  9  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  we  produce  ourselves.  In- 
creases in  the  price  of  energy  contribute  to  in- 
flation and  slow  the  economy.  The  less  energy 
we  use,  the  less  vulnerable  we  are  to  these 
price  swings 

Energy  efficiency  is  the  only  energy  re- 
source we  have  that  addresses  all  these  na- 
tional objectives  at  once 

Energy  efficiency  can  tie  defined  as  using 
less  energy  to  get  the  same  amount  of  work 
done,  or  more  dollars  of  product  per  unit  of 
energy.  In  contrast,  energy  curtailment  is 
doing  without  or  doing  less  Turning  down 
your  thermostat  is  energy  curtailment;  insulat- 
ing your  home  so  it  is  warmer  and  uses  less 
energy  is  energy  efficiency 

Energy  efficiency,  therefore,  can  allow  us  as 
a  nation  to  get  more  work  done,  with  less  en- 
ergy, at  lower  costs  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove the  environment  and  limit  our  exposure 
to  national  security  risks. 


The  momentum  for  energ>  eticienc,  which 
we  had  m  the  I970's.  and  lost  m  the  'gSO's, 
needs  to  be  regained  m  the  1990s 

Indeed,  the  economy  has  already  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  energy  efficiency  since  the 
I970's  A  report  entitled  "Energy  Use  and  the 
U.S.  Economy,"  released  last  June  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment  stated 

Energy-efficiericy  improvements  imple- 
mented in  the  production  process  between 
:972  and  1985  mean  that  the  1986  economy 
would  have  used  15  quadrillion  British  ther- 
mal units  more  of  energy  If  these  gains  had 
not  been  achieved  If  these  savings  had  not 
occurred,  the  U,S,  economy  would  have  re- 
quired 20  percent  more  energy  in  1985  to 
produce  its  output^more  than  the  total 
amount  of  energy  imports  in  1985 

This  report,  by  far  tfie  best  work  oone  or- 
the  subject  to  date,  shows  the  tremendous 
power  of  increased  energy  efficiencv  to  heic 
the  economy,  not  hurt  it 

We  have  learned  a  great  oeai,  howeve' 
over  the  last  "5  years  We  have  learneo  tc 
stress  efficiency,  not  curtailment  Gone  are  the 
days  of  asking  people  to  turn  down  their  the^- 
rTK)stats  past  the  comfort  level  We  have 
learned  that  market  forces  work  ve^y  well  m 
many  situations  and  work  imperfectly  m  oth- 
ers Therefore,  we  must  target  our  efforts  ana 
interventions  at  correcting  market  imperfec- 
tions- 

The  legislation  i  am  filing  today  has  many 
measures  to  correct  market  imperfections  For 
example,  a  consumer  needing  new  windows 
for  his  or  her  house  has  no  way  to  compare 
the  relative  energy  efficiency  of  different  man- 
ufacturers Windows  This  bill  calls  for  a  uni- 
form testing  and  labeling  program  so  that  con- 
sumers who  care  about  energy  costs  ca^ 
make  informed  decisions 

We  have  also  learned  that  simply  spending 
a  large  amount  of  money  does  not  necessarily 
solve  the  problem.  We  need  to  look  for  how 
we  gel  the  most  bang  for  the  Federal  buc" 
This  bill  authorizes  a  number  of  new  activities 
but  most  of  them  are  relatively  low-cost  bv 
Federal  budget  standards,  and  the  area  with 
the  highest  authorization  levels  is  m  energy 
management  at  Federal  facilities  which  wii 
save  the  taxpayers'  money  m  reduced  Federa 

utility  bills 

Besides  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  energy 
efficiency  i  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  tfie 
public  strongly  supports  energy  efficiency  "^he 
Alliance  tc  Save  Energy  poll  mentioned  atXDve 
also  found  that  75  percent  felt  that  we  should 
reduce  demand  through  efficiency  measures 
while  28  percent  said  it  was  preferable  tc  in- 
crease supply. 

This  bill  IS  a  package  of  initiatives  that  wili 
improve  the  energy  efficiency  of  housing,  busi- 
nesses, products  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  divided  into  six  ti- 
tles Buildings.  Federal  energy  management, 
electricity  and  utilities,  product  labeling  ano 
standards,  data  collection  and  miscellaneous, 
A  more  detailed  summary  is  provided  below. 


•    Ih.s     bullci'    s\mb..l  idiniirif..  sidicmrnis  or  instTiiims  which  art-  n.)i  sp.ikcn  b\  a  Membt-r  ot  the  .Vnate  i>n  the  flivir 
.Mjller  set   in  thiS  typetace  indudtcs  wnrds  inserted  iir  appended,  rjlher  than  s(->..ken,  b\   a  .Member  i.l  the  House  on  the  tl.«.r 
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The  major  energy  using  sector  that  is  not 
addresssd  in  this  bill  is  transportation  Cars 
and  light  tnjcks  alone  make  up  40  percent  of 
our  domestic  consumption  of  oil.  and  no  na- 
tional energy  policy  can  ignore  this  pKOblem  I 
intend  to  introduce  separate  legislation  to  irv 
crease  the  corporate  average  tuei  economy 
standards  for  cars  and  light  trucks  in  the  near 
future. 

Summary  of  National  Energy  Efficiency 

ACT  of  1991 
I    BUILDINGS 

This  title  directs  DOE  to  develop  a  uni- 
form, voluntary  home  energy  rating  system 
for  use  by  states,  local  Rovernments  and  oth- 
ers so  that  home  buyers  can  accurately  com- 
pare enersry  costs. 

Housing  Is  the  largest  energy  consuming 
purchase  most  people  make  in  their  lives, 
and  there  Is  no  reliable  way  for  someone  to 
compare  the  relative  energy  efficiency  of 
two  different  homes  With  car  purchases, 
this  comparison  is  relatively  easy  because  of 
the  Miles  Per  Gallon  stickers  required  to  be 
placed  on  the  cars  by  law  The  lack  of  Infor- 
mation available  to  home  buyers  is  a  serious 
Impediment  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
ft-ee  market  when  it  comes  to  home  energy 
use  This  provision  of  the  bill  would  begin  to 
develop  a  national  system  for  rating  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  of  homes  The  system  would 
tie  voluntary;  no  state  or  local  government 
would  have  to  use  it  However,  a  number  of 
states  are  beginning  to  experiment  with 
their  own  ratings  systems  This  provision 
would  give  impetus  to  the  movement,  pro- 
vide assistance  to  those  states  that  do  not 
have  the  technical  capability  to  Implement  a 
system  on  their  own.  and  provide  a  uniform 
consistency  across  programs  throughout  the 
country. 

Another  provision  directs  DOE  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  states  to  update 
building  codes  to  meet  existing  Department 
of  Energy  or  Council  of  American  Building 
Officials  iCABO)  residential  and  commercial 
standards  and  requires  states  to  update  their 
codes  within  four  years. 

Building  codes  are  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
Improve  residential  energy  efficiency  be- 
cause it  Is  easier  and  cheaper  to  build  in  effi- 
ciency at  the  t)eglnning  than  add  It  on  later 
In  fact  many  additional  energy  saving  meas- 
ures can  be  added  at  little  or  no  additional 
cost  during  construction.  Once  built,  these 
bouses  may  l>e  used  for  50  or  100  years;  hence 
their  energy  using  life  will  be  long  and  will 
have  a  long  term  Impact  on  energy  consump- 
tion 

Many  states  have  already  updated  their  en- 
ergy building  codes.  This  provision  would  re- 
quire and  help  the  other  states  to  do  so  The 
standard  ^odes  referenced  In  the  provision, 
the  f^OE  voluntary  commercial  code  and  the 
Council  of  American  Building  Officials  Model 
Energy  Code  (CABO  MEC)  are  moderate 
standards  developed  with  a  great  deal  of 
Input  and  participation  from  all  sectors  of 
the  building  Industry  and  are  adaptable  to 
any  climate  zone.  A  number  of  states  have 
developed  codes  that  are  more  rigorous  than 
these 

II  FEDERAL  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT 

The  Federal  government  Is  the  single  larg- 
est energy  consumer  In  the  country,  spend- 
ing $8.7  billion  on  energy  In  1969  While  most 
of  that  Is  sf)ent  on  fuel  for  military  oper- 
ations. S3  5  billion  of  It  was  spent  on  energy 
in  buildings  It  Is  this  energy  use  In  build- 
ings that  Title  II  addresses  By  Investing  In 
more  energy  efficient  buildings,  we  can  save 
energy  and  save  the  taxpayers'  money. 


EXTENSIONS  (H    Rl  MAKKS 

Title  II  requires  agencies  to  do  all  energy 
efficiency  retrofits  that  have  a  ten  year  or 
less  payback  by  2000.  Agencies  which  do  not 
meet  the  requirement  are  prevented  from 
spending  funds  on  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion of  buildings. 

This  title  also  sets  up  a  fund  administered 
by  DOE  to  finance,  or  a  competitive  basis, 
energy  saving  projects  In  facilities  run  by 
other  agencies.  Agencies  are  also  encouraged 
to  participate  in  utility  efficiency  programs 

This  provision  Is  to  help  overcome  institu- 
tional barriers  to  the  financing  of  such  Im- 
provements One  of  the  many  problems 
building  or  facility  managers  have  is  that  in 
order  to  get  funds  to  Improve  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  their  buildings  they  have  to  com- 
pete with  funds  that  go  directly  for  their 
agency's  main  mission  such  as  delivering  the 
mall  or  providing  hospital  care  to  veterans 
This  Is  a  problem  even  though  the  projects 
will  eventually  reduce  costs,  often  In  one  to 
two  years 

With  a  fund  that  is  exclusively  for  energy 
efficiency  programs,  the  manager  can  com- 
pete against  other  efficiency  projects  and  be- 
come a  hero  to  his  agency  by  bringing  In  new 
money  from  outside  the  agency 

The  provision  Is  designed,  however,  to  give 
an  advantage  to  projects  which  provide 
matching  money  to  the  DOE  funds  whether 
In  the  form  of  agency  contributions  or  pri- 
vate sector  money. 

Title  U  sets  up  a  cash  bonus  program  to  re- 
ward agency  personnel  that  do  outstanding 
jobs  of  improving  energy  efficiency  Agency 
personnel  who  save  the  government  money 
through  energy  efficiency  should  be  re- 
warded with  money  for  themselves,  not  just 
with  a  paper  certificate 

Federal  agencies  will  also  be  required  to 
purchase  vehicles  that  are  more  fuel  effi- 
cient than  the  average  in  their  class  This 
provision  has  two  purposes  One  is  to  In- 
crease the  fuel  economy  of  the  federal  fleet, 
without  restricting  agencies  to  purchasing 
from  any  one  class  of  vehicles  The  second  Is 
to  increase  the  demand  for  higher  mileage 
cars  thereby  making  them  more  attractive 
to  manufacture  and  sell 

III    ELECTRlCrrY  AND  LTILITIES 

Title  III  requires  state  commissions  to 
consider  regulatory  reforms  to  make  Invest- 
ments In  energy  efficiency  as  profitable  as 
Investments  in  supply 

This  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  financial 
disincentives  which  discourage  utilities  to 
from  investing  in  energy  efficiency  State 
commissions  are  not  required  to  implement 
these  reforms,  but  they  are  required  to  at 
least  hold  a  public  hearing  to  consider  them 
California  has  done  so.  and  one  of  Its  utili- 
ties, Pacific  Gas  and  Electric.  Is  planning  on 
spending  $12  billion  on  efficiency  over  the 
next  ten  years 

Certain  utilities  that  are  not  state  regu- 
lated are  also  required  to  do  a  public  least 
cost  planning  process  which  considers  tioth 
supply  and  demand  side  resources  and  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  wholesale  cus- 
tomers (which  are  retail  utUltlesi  to  imple- 
ment efficiency  programs  Also  requires 
those  purchasing  utilities  to  implement  en- 
ergy efficiency  programs  as  a  prerequisite 
for  getting  a  contract  extension  or  a  new 
contract. 

IV  STANDARDS 
Title  IV  requires  DOE  to  develop  testing 
and  labeling  requirements  for  windows  Win- 
dows are  a  major  energy  losing  component  in 
buildings  It  is  just  as  Important  to  choose 
energy  efficient  windows  as  it  is  to  choose 
the  correct  level  of  Insulation.  Unlike  insu- 
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latlon.  windows  have  no  standardized  rating 
or  labeling  system  to  tell  the  consumer 
which  products  are  more  energy  efficient. 
This  provision  is  designed  to  provide  the  In- 
formation builders  and  home  owners  need  to 
purchase  energy  efficient  windows.  This  is 
particularly  important  since  there  have  been 
several  breakthroughs  In  window  design  and 
manufacture  during  the  last  ten  years  which 
have  resulted  in  many  more  energy  efficient 
products  being  available  on  the  market. 

DOE  is  also  required  to  design  Industrial 
insulation  guidelines  Home  builders  have 
several  nationally  approved  guidelines  to  use 
in  determining  how  much  insulation  to  in- 
clude In  a  building.  Local  building  codes 
have  their  own  standards  But  the  factory 
manager  has  no  such  guidelines  for  indus- 
trial Insulation  around  boilers,  steam  pipes 
and  hot  air  ducts.  A  study  released  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  by  the  Termal  Insulation 
Manufacturers  Association  indicates  that 
there  may  be  as  much  as  one  quadrillion 
Btu's  of  energy  lost  due  to  uninsulated  in- 
dustrial boilers,  pipes  and  ducts.  This  is 
more  than  one  percent  of  all  U.S.  energy  use. 

Title  IV  also  directs  DOE  to  set  minimum 
energy  efficiency  standards  for  a  limited 
numlier  of  lamps  i light  bulbs  and  fluorescent 
tubesi,  small  package  commercial  air  condi- 
tioners, and  electric  motors. 

These  products  currently  come  In  various 
levels  of  efficiency  and.  due  to  market  Im- 
perfections, the  most  efficient  are  not  widely 
used  Amends  existing  appliance  efficiency 
law.  which  Is  estimated  to  save  the  energy 
equivalent  of  twenty-seven.  1000  megawatt 
power  plants 

DOE  would  first  have  to  determine  a  lim- 
ited number  of  products  in  each  category  to 
set  standards  for.  There  Is  no  intention  of 
setting  them  for  every  lamp,  motor  and 
package  air  conditioner  This  limited  num- 
ber should  represent  a  large  portion  of  the 
total  usage,  however,  and  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  energy  consumed  At  first  Identi- 
fying the  largest  selling  types  of  products, 
DOE  would  then  set  standards  for  their  man- 
ufacture through  a  rulemaking  with  public 
participation 

v.   DATA 

Title  V  requires  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  to  collect  more  data  from 
utilities  on  their  conservation  programs,  to 
collect  state  level  data  in  its  existing  end- 
use  efficiency  surveys  and  to  collect  more 
data  on  renewable  energy  production 

An  ongoing  problem  for  policy  makers  and 
individuals  in  the  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  industries  has  been  a  lack  of  data  on 
efficiency  and  renewable  energy  comparable 
to  the  data  available  on  energy  supplies. 

VI    MISCELLANEOUS 

Title  VI  directs  DOE  to  promote  energy  ef- 
ficiency exports  through  its  CORECT  pro- 
gram Currently.  CORECT  only  promotes  the 
export  of  renewable  energy  technologies 
Many  renewable  energ>'  technologies  work 
best  in  combination  with  efficient  end-use 
systems.  Moreover,  the  Increasing  concern 
about  global  warming  has  made  it  more  Im- 
portant that  we  help  other  countries  use  en- 
ergy as  efficiently  as  possible  as  they  grow 
economically. 

Title  VI  also  repeals  the  Energy  Extension 
Service  (E.ES.)  program  at  DOE.  This  pro- 
gram Is  no  longer  needed  since  PL  101-440 
was  passed  last  year  PL  101-440  expanded 
another  program,  the  State  Energy  Con- 
servation Program  (SECP)  to  give  states  the 
flexibility  to  undertake  the  activities  re- 
quired by  E  E  S.  The  E  E.S.  activities  were 
useful,  but  states  should  be  given  the  option 
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of  inte»rraunK  them  :nto  their  other  energy 

e  ffl  c  1  p  n  I  .\'  proicra  m  s 


rXCRFL^SED  THREAT  OF 
TERRORISM 


HON.  TOM  U.YrOS 

OF  CALIFOR.MA 

IN  THK  HOU.SE  OF  REf'RESENTATIVES 

\foriday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr    LANTOS    Mr    Spieaker,  at  this  time  of 

increased  threat  of  terrorism  because  of  the 

Persian  Gulf  war.  n  is  important  that  we  in  the 

Congress    act    to    strengthen    our    defenses 

against  ihe  violence  of  terronsm  against  US, 

civilian  targets  here  and  abroad 

Saddam  Hussein  has  demonstrated  that  he 
has  absolutely  no  scruples  about  ahacking  in- 
nocent civilian  targets  in  order  to  provoke  ter- 
ror. He  IS  a  man  who  means  what  he  says.  He 
said  he  would  attack  civilians  m  Israel  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  he  has  sent  his  Scud  mis- 
siles against  urban  areas  in  txjth  countries.  He 
said  he  would  use  terrorism  against  us.  and 
we  must  be  prepared 

if  ever  there  we'e  a  time  to  improve  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  terror- 
ism, that  time  is  now  The  Persian  Gulf  cnsis 
has  given  rise  to  the  increased  likelihood  of 
terrorist  acts  and,  consequently,  we  should  re- 
view our  policy  to  respond  to  this  threat 

As  It  stands,  there  are  several  gaps  m  our 
current  laws  on  terrorism.  Surprisingly,  most 
acts  of  terrorism  that  might  be  carried  out  m 
this  country  would  be  punishable  only  under 
State  law  At  present  they  do  not  violate  fed- 
eral law,  and  this  limits  and  hampers  the  abil- 
.ly  of  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
deal  with  terrorism.  These  are  gaps  the' 
should  be  filled 

The  Comprehensive  Counter-Terrorism  Act 
of  1991.  H  R,  769.  which  I  have  introduced, 
would  provide  tietter  means  through  which 
f^ederal  agencies  can  both  prevent  and  punish 
terrorist  acts  committed  against  Americans 
here  and  abroad 

This  legislation  which  was  introduced  m  the 
Senate  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Conv 
mittee.  Joseph  Biden.  would  equip  Federal 
agencies  with  txjth  the  legal  and  financial 
wherewithal  to  combat  potential  acts  of  terror- 
ism. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  an  imponant  and  timely 
bill  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  spon- 
soring It  and  ^'-.pporting  its  passage  i  msen  a 
briet  si"".imary  of  the  legislation  m  the 
FtErOWD: 

COMPREHENSIVE  COUNTER-TERRORISM  ACT  OK 

1991 

TITLE  I— PUNISHING  TERRORIST  ACTS 

Provides  the  death  penalty  for  terrorist 
acta  committed  within  the  United  States  or 
against  US  citizens  abroad. 

Establishes  the  first-ever  federal  crimina; 
law  for  acts  of  domestic  terrorism  commit 
ted  by  agents  of  a  foreign  power    punishable 
by  up  to  life  imprisonment 

Significantly  boosts  exlsliriK  [lenailies  for 
terrorist  acts  committed  against  US    citi 
zens  that  result  in  serious  bodily  injury 

TITLE  II-  PREVENTING  DOMESTIC  A.sri 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

Establishes  a  new  criminal  offense  for  pro- 
viding material  resources  or  support  to  ter- 
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ronsl  organizations  or  concealing  the  assets 
of  such  organizations. 

Authorizes  ihe  FBI  to  seize  and  forfeit  ma- 
terial resources  provided  to.  or  used  in  sup- 
port of.  terrorist  organizations 

Authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  grant 
permanent  residency  status  to  aliens  that 
significantly  cooperate  in  U.S.  terronsm  in- 
vestigations 

TITLE  HI— PREVE.VTING  AVIA-nON  TERRORISM 
Establishes    a    new    criminal    offense    for 
knowing  and  willful  violations  of  FA.^  secu- 
rity regulations- 

TITLE  IV— PREVENTI.NG  ECONOMIC  TERRORISM 

Creates  a  new  criminal  offense  for  counter- 
feiting U.S.  currency  outside  the  territorial 
I'nited  States, 

Creates  an  Economic  Terrorism  Task 
Force,  including  experts  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Justice,  State  and  Treas- 
ury, to  assess  the  threat  of  terrorist  acts 
against  the  U.S.  economy  and  to  recommend 
preventive  measures. 

TITLE  V— ALTHORIZATIONS  FOR  COUNTER- 
TERRORIST  AGENCIES 

Boosts  funding  for  the  counter-terrorist 
activities  of  the  FBI.  State  Department,  the 
US.  Secret  Sen-ice.  and  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  by  $75  million. 
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A  MORE  PERFECT  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  ADDRESS 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
MATHER  AIR  FORCE  BASE  AIR- 
MEN OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr    MATSUi    Mr    Speaker.  I   rise  today  to 

pay  tribute  to  several  outstanding  individuals 

IP   my  community  who  deserve  to  t>e   recoa- 

nized  for  their  dedication  and  service  to  the 

public   Tonight  Mather  Air  Force  Base  will  hold 

Its  annual  enlisted  awards  banquet,  and  I  take 

great    pleasure    m    congratulating    this    year's 

award  winners 

^onighfs  ceremony  is  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  a  ven/  elite  group  of  out- 
standing enlisted  personnel  stationed  at 
Mather  Air  Force  Base,  in  Sacramento.  CA  M 
Sgt  John  E  Shauck.  First  Sergeant  of  the 
Vear.  M  Sgt.  Charles  F,  Keenhold  III.  Senior 
Noncommissioned  Officer  of  the  Year;  T  Sgt, 
Gina  M,  Nolarxj.  Noncommissioned  Officer  of 
the  Year;  and  Sr,  Airman  Gregory  S,  Lee.  Jr.. 
Airman  of  the  Year,  are  to  be  highly  conv 
mended  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  the  US. 
Government.  It  is  through  their  commitment 
and  skill  that  these  individuals  have  made  sig- 
nificant contnbutions  to  Mather  Air  Force  Base 
and  the  entire  Sacramento  community 

Mr  Speaker,  I  commend  the  1990  Enlisted 
Award  winners  tor  their  many  accomplistv 
ments,  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  )oin  me 
in  saluting  these  invaluable  members  of  the 
US  Air  Force  for  their  expertise  and  their 
dedication  to  the  service  of  our  t^eautifui  coun- 
try. I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  their  contin- 
ued success  in  all  their  future  endeavors 


HON,  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  r.\L;FOR.MA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4  199! 
Mr  STARK,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  •  listeneo  tc 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  Address.  : 
was  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  specifics  on  the 
domestic  side  of  the  economy  Robert  Riech. 
the  noted  Harvard  economist  has  filled  that 
gap  for  us.  He  shows  that  m  important  meas- 
ures across  the  board  from  wages  to  home- 
ownership  rates  to  nonmilitary  R&D  spendina, 
we  are  losing  ground 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  that  this  important  unvar- 
nished look  at  the  State  o'  the  union  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record 

(From  the  Wail  Street  Journal.  Jan,  30.  1991] 
A  More  Perfect  State  of  the  Union 
Address 
(By  Robert  Reich) 
'This  is  the  State  of  the  Union  speech  that 
George  Bush  drafted  himself  yesterday,  dur- 
ing a  brief  point  of  light,  but  discarded  after 
sunset.) 
Fellow  Americans: 

For  over  a  decade,  my  predecessor  and  I 
have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  take 
your  minds  off  America's  decaying  competi- 
tiveness, declining  wages  and  growing  gap 
between  rich  and  poor.  I  could  continue  this 
strategy  by  using  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  distract  you  further  from  what's  really 
happening  to  America,  but  it  would  be 
wrong. 

Many  of  you  see  America  standing  t&ll 
once  again,  reasserting  our  power  and  leader- 
ship in  the  world.  But  you  must  rememl)er 
that  our  efforts  in  the  Gulf  are  all  on  credit 
Japan  and  Germany,  whose  giant  economies 
are  booming  even  as  ours  stagnates,  are 
funding  only  a  small  portion  of  the  war  ef- 
fort (the  equivalent  of  about  S20  million  out 
of  the  $700  million  that  the  war  is  costing  us 
every  day  i.  Mostly,  they're  lending  us  the 
money  to  run  the  war  by  purchasing  our 
lOUs.  If  the  war  continues  much  longer,  or  if 
it  requires  our  presence  in  the  Mideast  for 
years  to  come  (as  seems  increasingly  likely), 
we'll  be  so  deep  in  the  hole  that  interest 
rates  will  need  to  rise  precipitously  in  order 
to  keep  the  foreign  money  coming  in.  And 
that  means  little  or  no  economic  growth  for 
.■\merica  in  the  foreseeable  future 

Now.  I  know  that  American  defense  con- 
tractors are  crowing  about  how  well  their 
complex  technologies  are  working  in  the 
Gulf.  I'm  glad  they  have  something  to  be 
proud  of.  after  years  of  kickbacks,  cost  over- 
runs, failed  equipment  and  rther  scandals. 
But  this  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  .America 
is  once  again  the  world's  technology  leader 
Quite  the  contrary.  Todays  military  sys- 
tems are  so  complex  and  speciajized  t.hat 
they  have  al.most  no  bearing  on  techno- 
logical prowess  m  commercial  sectors  of  the 
economy.  While  we  pour  billions  of  dollars 
into  Patriots  and  Tomahawks,  other  nations 
are  pciunng  billions  into  advanced  semi- 
conductors, superconducting  materials,  high- 
definition  televTSions.  monoclonal  antibodies 
and  other  industries  of  the  future  Govern- 
ment support  for  non-m.ilitary  R&D  m  the 
C-S.  has  dropped  to  about  a  third  of  1  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product — its  smailest 
prciportion  in  20  years  All  told,  nondefense 
R&D  accounts  for  2  percent  of  GNP  con-. 
pared  with  almost  3  percent  in  Japan  and  2.6 
percent  in  the  fonner  West  Germany. 
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You  will  want  to  believe  that  our  current 
recession  is  the  work  of  Saddam  Hussein, 
and  that  the  American  economy  will  boom 
once  the  war  Is  behind  us.  But  we  were  slid- 
ing Into  recession  long  before  he  invaded  Ku- 
wait, and  we  will  still  be  there  after  he 
leaves  The  recession  is  the  product  of  a  dec- 
ade of  speculation  and  mounting  private 
debtr— an  'anything  goes  "  era  fostered  by  my 
predecessor  and  me.  Non-flnanclal  companies 
are  paying  out  almost  30  percent  of  their 
cash  flow  in  Interest^a  post-war  record.  Fi- 
nancial institutions  are  swimming  in  red 
Ink.  Commercial  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies are  heading  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  savings  and  loans  (and  while  we're  at  il. 
let  me  remind  you  that  as  vice  president  I 
chaired  the  White  House  Deregulation  Task 
Force  that  unleashed  the  SiLs  in  the  first 
place).  I've  asked  Nick  Brady  to  come  up 
with  some  bandaids.  but  it  will  be  years  be- 
fore the  financial  crisis  is  over 

Above  all.  don't  allow  the  pyrotechnics  in 
the  Gulf  to  distract  you  from  the  basic  fact 
that  most  of  you  are  getting  poorer.  Con- 
trolled for  inflation,  the  wages  of  non-super- 
visory workers  (about  two-thirds  of  youi  are 
now  16  percent  below  what  they  were  in 
1973— at  about  their  level  in  the  last  1950s. 
They've  fallen  2  percent  since  I  became 
president.  The  only  way  many  of  you  have 
managed  to  prop  up  your  family  Income  Is  by 
sending  another  family  member  into  the 
work  force,  and  having  fewer  kids  Mean- 
while, average  wages  in  the  former  West  Ger- 
many are  already  higher  than  here,  and  if 
present  trends  continue  Americans  will  fall 
further  behind  the  citizens  of  other  nations 
We'll  be  their  mercenaries,  creating  a  "new 
world  order"  in  which  they  will  live  better 
than  we  do. 

Since  I  became  your  president,  another  3 
million  American  children  have  slipped  into 
poverty  Another  1  2  million  Americans  have 
lost  their  homes.  Our  rate  of  infant  mortal 
ity  has  increased  by  2  percent,  putting  us  be 
hind  18  other  industrialized  nations  I  told 
you  I'd  be  your  "education  president.  '  l>ut 
the  federal  government  is  now  spending  les.s 
on  education  than  it  did  when  1  took  over 

And  because  the  largest  share  of  the  cost 
of  our  schools  is  now  borne  by  local  commu- 
nities, our  poorest  cities  and  rural  towns 
with  the  worst  social  problems  are  hardest 
hit  by  budget  cuts  If  you're  a  kid  from  a 
poor  or  working  class  family,  your  chance  of 
attending  college  Is  worse  now  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past  quarter  century  'Vour  l)est 
bet  is  to  sign  up  for  service  In  our  volunteer 
mercenary  army. 

The  top  fifth  of  Income  earners  now  brings 
home  more  ^nan  the  bottom  80  percent  put 
together  the  highest  portion  in  40  years- 
and  r\e  gap  continues  to  widen.  Last  fall's 
bu-'.get  deal  makes  our  tax  system  a  bit  more 
progressive,  but  the  marginal  income  tax 
rate  paid  by  wealthy  Americans  Is  still  the 
lowest  of  any  industrialized  nation  And 
their  non-pecuniary  contributions  are  a.s 
skimpy  Relatively  few  of  their  children  are 
in  the  Gulf 

I  hftve  said  that  we  have  more  will  than 
wallet,  but  the  events  in  the  Gulf  have  shown 
that  we  have  as  much  wallet  as  we  need 
when  the  will  is  there  This  nation  was  will 
ing  to  dig  deep  into  its  resources  to  rebuild 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  after  the  Second 
World  War.  and  those  countries'  successes 
since  then  are  a  lasting  tribute  to  our  fore 
sight  and  commitment  With  a  U.S.  economy 
four  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  the  late  1940s, 
we  should  be  able  to  rebuild  America. 

The  only  way  to  re8t.ore  this  country's 
greatness  is  to  make  us  strong  and  fit  on  the 
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inside,  to  tackle  these  large  and  growing 
problems  here  at  home.  To  equip  us  to  do  so. 
and  to  simultaneously  finance  the  war  in  the 
Gulf.  I  am  proposing  to  raise  the  Income-tax 
rate  paid  by  Americans  earning  more  than 
SIOO.OOO  per  year  to  40  percent,  to  remove  the 
cap  on  income  subject  to  Social  Security 
taxes  and  to  treat  all  Social  Security  bene- 
fits as  taxable  income. 

This  is  a  time  for  leadership.  I  am  sure 
that  I  can  count  on  your  support.  After  all. 
my  approval  ratings  are  the  highest  of  any 
president  during  the  past  30  years. 


February  4,  1991 


TRIBUTE  IN  HUNOK  op^  .\LBERT  C. 
ZETTLKMDVIH 

HON.  DON  RjmJ^ 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  RITTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  constituent  and  friend,  Albert 
C.  Zettlemoyer.  who  passed  away  on  Sunday. 
January  27,  1991  Albert  was  forn^-  Letiigh 
University  provost  and  vice  president  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  He  was  highly  respected  by  his  peers 
locally,  nationally,  and  worldwide  lor  his  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  academic 
arena 

I  had  the  distirKt  privilege  of  working  with  Al 
Zettlemoyer  during  my  years  at  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity. I  know  I  speak  for  all  who  knew  Al  when 
I  say  he  was  a  man  with  profound  impact  on 
American  Science  and  Technology,  profound 
impact  on  his  profession  and  his  university, 
and  profound  impact  on  his  community,  family, 
and  friends 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  AI's  obituary 
which  appieared  m  the  Allentown  Morning  Call: 

ALBKKT  C    ZETTLEMOYEK.  75.  FOK.MER  LEHIGH 

U.  Provost 

Albert  C.  Zettlemoyer.  75,  former  Lehigh 
University  provost  and  vice  president  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  died  Sunday  In  Muhlenberg  Hospital 
Center. 

A  Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Chemistry  at  Lehigh.  Zettlemoyer  began  his 
academic  career  at  the  university  In  1941  and 
went  on  to  earn  national  and  International 
recognition  for  his  research  He  published 
more  than  230  technical  articles,  eight  book 
chapters  and  held  10  patents. 

Well-known  as  a  surface  and  colloid  chem- 
ist, he  was  honored  many  times  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  printing  ink  industry  and 
directed  cloud-seeding  projects  to  manage 
rainfall. 

Zettlemoyer  was  still  doing  research  until 
two  weeks  ago.  colleagues  say.  working  in 
Sinclair  Laboratory,  a  building  for  which  he 
led  the  fund-raising  campaign  two  decades 
earlier. 

A  member  of  several  national  and  inter- 
national professional  societies  Zettlemoyer 
was  most  active  in  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  nation's  largest  organization  of 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers,  which  he 
served  for  more  than  50  years 

In  1981.  he  was  ACS  president,  and  in  1968. 
he  received  the  ACS  Kendall  Award,  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  society  to 
someone  in  his  field  Zettlemoyer  was  hon- 
ored by  ACS  in  1985  for  lifelong  contributions 
to  the  society  and  to  colloid  chemistry  A 
fonner  Lehigh  Valley  ACS  chapter  president. 


he  was  awarded  the  chapter's  Distinguished 
Service  Award  last  year 

He  was  Lehigh  provost  and  vice  president 
from  1969  to  1960  and  the  university's  first 
vice  president  for  research  from  1966  until 
1969. 

Zettlemoyer  introduced  more  than  two 
dozen  academic  programs  to  the  university 
during  his  11  years  as  provost.  He  established 
Lehigh's  Freshman  Seminars  program, 
which  he  said  "put  mafare  professors  in 
front  of  freshmen  early,"  He  also  established 
the  Learning  Center,  which  helped  students 
with  basic  English  and  math,  the  continuing 
education  program,  and  professional-devel- 
opment programs  for  faculty  and  teaching 
assistants 

As  a  teacher,  he  directed  more  than  50  doc- 
toral candidates  and  200  master's  degree  stu- 
dents. In  large  undergraduate  classes,  he  was 
known  to  seat  students  In  reverse  alphabet- 
ical order,  "a  protest."  he  once  said,  "at  my 
having  been  in  the  back  of  the  room  in  so 
many  cases  when  I  was  a  student." 

In  1946.  Zettlemoyer  played  a  key  role  In 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Printing 
Ink  Research  Institute  (NPIRI)  at  Lehigh, 
and  in  1965.  he  was  named  director  of  the  new 
Center  for  Surface  and  Coatings  Research. 
The  center  was  renamed  the  Zettlemoyer 
Center  for  Surface  Studies  in  1987 

Zettlemoyer  was  the  husband  of  Onetta 
(Hartmani  Zettlemoyer,  and  resided  in  Beth- 
lehem. 

Born  in  Allentown.  he  was  a  son  of  Fred- 
erick R.  Zettlemoyer  of  Allentown  and  the 
late  Florence  (Naglei  Zettlemoyer. 

He  received  a  doctoral  degree  in  physical 
chemistry  from  MIT  At  Lehigh,  he  earned  a 
bachelor's  in  chemical  engineering  and  a 
masters  in  organic  chemistry.  He  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  Clarkson  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  the  China  Academy 
of  Taiwan.  He  was  honorary  editor  of  the 
journal  Advances  in  Colloid  and  Interface 
Science. 

In  1966.  Zettlemoyer  received  the  Hillman 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  Lehigh.  His 
other  honors  included  the  Honor  Scroll  of 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemists,  the  Elmer  C.  Voight 
Award  from  the  Educational  Council  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry,  the  Ault  Award  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  printing 
ink  industry,  and  the  Mattiello  Medal,  from 
the  Federation  of  Paint  and  Varnish  Produc- 
tion Clubs. 

Zettlemoyer  served  his  community  as  past 
president  and  a  director  of  the  Bethlehem 
YMCA.  past  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Ro- 
tary, past  campaign  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  past  chairman  of  the  United  An- 
nual Fund  (now  United  Way) 

He  was  a  member  and  trustee  of  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Bethlehem 

Survivors  Wife  and  father;  sons,  Chris- 
topher and  Anthony,  both  of  Mechanicsburg. 
Cumlierland  County.  Nicholas  of  Houston, 
Texas,  and  Timothy  of  West  Chester.  Chester 
County,  daughter.  Mrs  Nan  Zettlemoyer 
Luff  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  12  grand- 
children 


HISPANIC-.\.MKRIC.\N   PERSIAN 
GULF  SIPPORT  GROUP 

HON.  ILLIN.A  ROS-LEHTINLN 

OK  H-OKlUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4. 1991 
Ms   ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr   Speaker,  a  group 
has  formed  m  Miami  to  help  Hispanic  families 
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cope  with  knowing  tfiat  their  loved  ones  are 
proudly  serving  our  country  in  the  Persian 
GuH.  The  Hispianic-American  Sup)px>rt  Group 
was  formed  to  allow  families  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  each  other  and  discuss  the  flood  of 
emotions  which  they  experience  each  day 

This  support  group  is  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  historic  moment  in  which  the  inter- 
national community,  led  by  \he  United  States, 
has  united  to  confront  the  naked  aggression  of 
Saddam  Hussein  Although  they  desire  and 
hope  for  peace,  the  Hispamc-Amencan  Sup- 
port Group  realizes  that  a  lasting  peace  may 
only  be  secured  by  force  of  arms  They  are 
proud  of  their  family  members  serving  in  the 
US,  Armed  Forces  and  pray,  as  we  all  do.  lor 
their  safe  return 

This  warm  and  sup)px)nive  group  has  helped 
family  members  cope  with  their  anxiety,  wor- 
nes,  anguish,  and  fears  The  members  get  to- 
gether at  least  every  Friday  night  and  the 
humble  ceremony  starts  with  a  reading  of  the 
names  of  the  brave  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  As  each  name  is  read,  the 
family  memtier  of  that  soldier,  sailor,  airman, 
marine,  and  coast  guardsman  stands  up 
p>foudly 

The  family  members  comfort  one  another 
and  bring  photos  of  their  sons,  daughters, 
grandchildren,  brothers,  and  sisters  m  their 
military  uniforms  These  individuals  swell  with 
p>ride  as  they  recount  stories  of  what  moti- 
vated their  relatives  to  join  the  Armed  Forces 
This  IS  truly  a  patriotic  group  and  all  under- 
stand that  one  must  always  be  ready  to  fighl 
for  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom  through- 
out the  world 

What  is  truly  inspiring  atx)ut  the  group  is 
ttat  It  IS  made  up  of  families  who  have  enpen- 
enced  the  wrath  of  another  brutal  dictator, 
Fidel  Castro  These  families  know  that  dic- 
tators must  be  stopp)ed  They  know  that  there 
IS  no  dialog  with  ruthless  dictators,  there  is  no 
compromise,  there  is  only  confrontation 

As  President  Bush  has  slated,  we  will  be 
victorious  in  this  battle  and  it  will  be  because 
of  the  motivation  and  the  patriotism  of  young 
people  such  as  the  ones  represented  by  the 
Hispanic -American  Persian  Gulf  Suppx)rl 
Group 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr  Juan  Ojito.  fa- 
ther of  Erick  Ojito,  who  has  dedicated  time 
and  effort  as  the  group's  president  I  would 
also  like  to  recognize  thie  following  memt)ers 
of  the  group  and  their  sons  and  daughters 
wtx)  are  ^>resently  deployed  in  Operation 
Desert  otorm  Max  Alvarez,  father  of  Carlos 
Alv:.rez,  Jorge  V  Andrade,  father  of  Galo  I 
Andrade,  Antonio  Jiminez,  relative  of  Luis 
ArtDdeda.  Juan  Bacigalupi,  father  of  Ma)  Juan 
A  Bacigalupi;  and  Reyna  Barrocas,  nxjther  of 
Derrick  Caballero 

Also  Yolanda  Caballero,  mother  of  Norberto 
Catallero,  Lucrecia  Catxe.  mother  of  Kerry 
Catxe-Barta,  Clara  Cabrera,  mother  of  Frank 
Cabrera,  Madelyn  Caceres.  mother  of  Jorge 
Caceres;  Georgma  de  Cordoba,  grandmother 
of  Jorge  Cantos;  Ena  Cariet,  mother  of  Carlos 
A.  Canet,  Abel  Concha,  father  of  Atjel  L. 
Concha;  and  Maria  Cruz,  mother  of  Juan  C. 
Cotio 

In  addition  Elva  M  Crego,  mother  of  Manny 
Crego;  Minam  Bella,  mother  of  Yunior  B  Cruz. 
Arnaldo  Diaz,  father  of  David  Diaz;  Rosano 
Dumas,  mother  of  Luis  A    Dumas;  Pedro  B 
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Encinosa,  father  of  Pedro  G.  Encinosa;  Mireya 
Escalona.  mother  of  Lazaro  Escalona;  and 
Hernando  Escudero.  father  of  Fabio  Escudero 

Also;  Maria  del  Carpio,  sister  of  Hugo  Kayo, 
Luis  Lazcano,  father  of  Jorge  L  Lazcano; 
Jaime  Meza,  father  of  Jaime  A.  Meza;  Hector 
Moreira,  father  of  Jorge  L.  Moreira;  Javier  Or- 
tega, father  of  Rodolfo  Ortega;  Gladys 
Espinosa,  mother  of  Jorge  A.  Ospina. 
Humberto  Pelaez,  father  of  Humberto  Pelaez; 
and  Marta  Cana,  relative  of  Guillermo  Pena 

In  aiddition  Mercedes  Pereira,  nx)ther  of 
John  J,  Pereira,  Grace  Perez,  sister  of  Diana 
Perez.  Yolanda  Prado.  relative  of  William 
Prado:  Jesus  Pneto,  father  of  Jose  A  Pneto. 
Saray  de  la  Rosa,  mother  of  Osvaido  J 
Reboliedon;  and  Carlos  Rivas,  father  of  Juan 
M,  Rivas 

Also  participating  in  the  group.  Miriam  Rizo, 
mother  of  Jorge  Rizo;  Yolanda  Rodriguez, 
mother  of  Roberto  Rodoli;  Jorge  Rodriguez, 
father  of  Eduardo  J.  Rcxjnguez,  Francisco 
Rodriguez,  father  of  Edwin  Rodriguez,  and 
Raudel  Rodriguez,  father  of  Joel  Rodriguez. 

In  addition  Carmen  Estoy.  mother  of  Juan 
Estoy.  Dulce  M  Vigil,  aunt  of  Jose  R 
Fernandez.  Pedro  Garcia,  father  of  J(x;elyn 
Garcia.  Francisco  Garcia,  father  of  Jose  A 
Garcia.  Susana  Garcia,  mother  of  Reynaldo 
Garcia.  Silvia  Gardillo.  mother  of  Douglas 
Gardillo.  and  Alfredo  Gomez.  Sr  ,  father  of 
Alfredo  L.  Gomez 

Also  Jose  L.  Gonzalez,  father  of  Carlos  F 
Gonzalez,  Jairo  Gonzalez,  father  of  Fabian 
Gonzalez,  Sonnia  Gonzalez,  mother  of 
George  Gonzalez,  Mantza  Gonzalez,  mother 
of  Juan  C.  Gonzalez,  Pola  Gonzalez,  grand- 
mother of  Richard  J.  Gonzalez,  and  Epifania 
Ramos,  relative  of  William  Gonzalez 

Also  participating  Guillermo  Villar,  father  of 
Oliver  Grandez,  Eitan  Guerrero,  brother  of 
Juan  J  Guerrero,  Gladys  Hurtado,  mother  of 
Kenneth  Hurtado,  Marta  Iturbe,  sister  of  Arv 
dres  Iturbe.  Antonio  Jiminez,  father  of  Hector 
Jiminez.  Isabel  Jiminez.  wife  of  Hector  A 
Jiminez.  and  Zenaida  Caceres.  mother  of 
Jorge  Caceres. 

Also  Samuel  Sanchez,  father  of  Samuel 
Sanchez,  Jr.,  Mario  P.  Santana.  lather  of 
Mario  A  Santana,  Jorge  Cao.  father  of  Rich- 
ard M  Sartono,  Jorge  A.  Soberon,  father  of 
George  Soberon,  and  Roberto  Talavera.  father 
of  Roberto  S   Talavera. 

And  Max  Alvarez,  father-in-law  of 
Zsuzsanna  E  Tomay  Ybly,  Berenice  Torres, 
wife  of  Noel  Torres,  Jorge  Utset,  Sr.,  father  of 
Jorge  Utset,  Jr.,  Aida  Gonzalez,  mother  of 
Leonard  S  Vargas.  Juan  L.  Vera.  Sr..  father 
of  Juan  L.  Vera,  and  Carmen  Vidiez.  mother 
of  R(x)oifo  Vidiez. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  are  with  these  txave 
men  and  women  and  their  families. 


THE  NATURAL  GAS 
ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

OK  INDIA.NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVEP 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  SHARP  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  increase  the  Nation's  use 
of  natural  gas  by  simplifying  and  streamlining 
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current  regulatory  requirements  for  new  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  construction  This  is  one  of 
several  bills  l  am  introducing  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional energy  pwlicy 

The  clean-txjrning.  environmentally  tsenign 
features  of  natural  gas  are  matched  by  its 
economic  benefits:  It's  a  low  cost  abundant, 
and  secure  domestic  fuel  that  is  tieing  deliv- 
ered by  an  increasingly  competitive  and  effi- 
cient industry 

Natural  gas  can  help  significantly  lower  our 
dangerously  high  oil  import  levels,  while  also 
fueling  the  new  market  oppportumties  last 
year's  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  opened  up, 
for  example  in  natural  gas  cofinng,  gas-pww- 
ered  electric  generation,  and  natural  gas-pow- 
ered cars,  trucks,  and  buses 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  radical  changes  to  our  gas 
industry  would  be  extremely  unwise  The 
record  level  of  new  gas  pipeline  construction 
projects  now  underway,  the  dozens  of  major 
new  facilities  approvals  recently  granted  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC],  and  the  continuing  low  stable  \e^e\  of 
consumer  gas  prices — even  during  a  penod  of 
extremely  disrupted  oil  markets — are  strong 
testimony  that  there  is  much  that  is  right  with 
our  current  system  and  with  the  agency  that 
regulates  it 

Nevertheless.  some  mooest  positive 
changes  can  be  made 

Some  of  them  restore  procedures  previously 
used  by  FERC  but  recently  limited  or  called 
into  question 

Some  allow  more  decentralized  decision- 
making for  new  gas  pipelines.  )ust  as  we  have 
had  for  decades  m  the  cases  of  oil  pip)elines 
and  electric  transmission  lines 

Some  build  on  the  trend  to  less  regulation 
and  nx)re  negotiation  that  t^egan  with  partial 
wellhead  decontrol  in  1978.  ano  continued 
with  FERC's  mandatory  carriage  reforms  and 
complete  decontrol  more  recently 

Some  eliminate  litigation  opportunities  that 
can  delay  needed  pipelines  for  vears — a  costly 
flaw.  Since  some  lines  can  save  us  more  over 
'  year  in  foreign  oil  not  imporled  than  their 
total  capital  cost 

Mr.  Speaker,  l  stress  that  this  bili  does  not 
limit  or  alter  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  m  any  way. 

All  environmental  and  natural  resource  laws, 
rules,  and  permits — for  example,  m  the  areas 
of  clean  air,  hazardous  wastes  archeoiogical 
and  historic  interests,  forests,  'ish.  wikllife, 
wetlands,  endangered  species,  and  other  inv 
portant  matters— will  continue  to  apply  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  and  are  not  amended  tiv  this 
bill 

This  measure  also  preserves  strong  protec- 
tions tor  landowners,  farmers  ano  others  with 
property,  scenic,  safety,  and  other  interests 
along  the  routes  of  new  gas  pipelines,  or  near 
the  kinds  of  expansions  of  existing  facilities 
which  are  also  covered  by  this  bill 

Finally,  this  bill  continues  FERC  rate  regula- 
tion and  p)rotection  against  monopoly  cfarges 
or  discnmination  on  facilities  that  may  be 
added  under  these  new  procedures  in  one 
case,  rates  can  be  freely  negotiated  before 
construction  and  in  that  event,  will  be  enforced 
as  negotiated,  all  other  rates  wih  still  be  sub- 
ject to  full  FERC  control  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act. 
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Mr  Speaker,  n^ore  interconnections  and 
new  segments  m  our  national  gas  piipeline  gnO 
will  tienefit  botfi  consumers  and  producers,  by 
grving  tfiem  rTX)re  shipping  routes,  maie  pipe- 
line-to-pipeline  competition,  arxl  rnore  rate  dis- 
counts New  facilities  make  capacity  shortages 
and  winter  bottlenecks  less  likely  They  can 
allow  a  higher  volume  ol  shipments — and  prol- 
rts — by  our  domestic  gas  producers 

Most  irrxxirtant,  by  encouraging  these  new 
lines,  we  can  take  one  ot  the  less  pamful  of 
the  very  many  and  often  ven^  tough  steps  we 
will  tiave  to  take  to  improve  our  Nations  en- 
ergy policy,  and  to  cut  our  obviously  costly, 
dangerous,  and  unat1ordat)(e  reliance  on  for- 
eign o«l. 

Brief  Summary  of  Provisions  of  the  Bill 

The  four  provisions  of  the  bill  make  mod- 
est amendments  to  ttiree  alternate  proce- 
dures which  have  all  tieen  used  In  recent 
years  to  authorlie  new  gSiS  pipelines,  and 
create  one  new  option  like  that  used  for  oil 
pipeline  construction  over  the  last  70  years. 

The  three  amended  procedures  are  the  tra- 
ditional certificate  procedure  under  section  7 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  the  "self-executing" 
procedure  under  section  311  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act.  and  the  "fast  track"  proce- 
dures under  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation Act  used  to  build  a  large  portion  of 
that  system. 

The  fourth  procedure  Is  an  approach  lonsr 
used  for  oil  pipelines  and  electric  trans- 
mission lines,  combined  with  "stand  alone  ' 
and  "at  risk"  rate  rules  These  are  Increas- 
ingly tielng  used  by  FERC  to  prevent  over- 
building that  can  needlessly  Inflate  regu- 
lated rate  t>ases  and  burden  captive  shippers 
or  core  consumers  with  excessive  costs. 

All  four  procedures  are  alternatives  Each 
could  be  selected  by  the  sponsors  of  a  spe- 
cific project,  depending  on  the  project's  spe- 
cific circumstances,  and  are  equally  avail- 
able to  new  point-to-point  pipelines  or  In- 
stead to  expansions  of  existing  lines  via  the 
addition  of  looping  or  new  compressor  facili- 
ties, for  example. 

Section  1  The  bills  short  title  Is  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Enhancement  Act  of  1991 

Section  2:  This  modifies  FEKCs  tradi- 
tional gas  pipeline  approval  procedure, 
which  grants  a  "public  convenience"  certifi- 
cate to  pipelines  that  are  found  by  FERC  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest  FERCs  advance  de- 
termination okn  be  a  "major  Federal  agency 
action"  that  triggers  environmental  reviews 
under  NEPA:  may  require  brief  or  lengthy 
adversarial  hearings:  and  carries  with  It  a 
right  of  eminent  domain  over  the  approved 
route. 

FERC  has  commendably  streamlined  many 
partj"  of  this  traditional  procedure,  as  for  ex 
8'iiple  In  Its  rules  on  budget  certificates  for 
small  facllttlps.  and  "at  risk"  optional  expe- 
dited certificates  The  following  statutory 
changes  can  allow  a  further  streamlining: 

Delays  in  rehearing  periods  must  be  lim- 
ited to  90  days  (These  delays  In  some  cases 
drag  on  for  many  months.) 

Pipelines  may  retain  a  FERC-approved  en- 
vironmental consultant  to  perform  environ- 
mental work  on  a  specific  project.  This  is 
commonly  termed  the  "third-party  contrac 
tor"  approach,  (Currently,  pipelines  may  re 
tain  a  consultant  to  perform  such  work, 
which  the  FERC  then  may  re-do  with  an- 
other consultant,  resulting  In  duplication 
and  delay  i 

Certificate  hearings  may  t>e  carried  out  by 
Informal  "paper"  procedures.  Just  as  rate 
cases  have  been  for  many  years 
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Recertlflcation  Is  not  needed  for  new  fa- 
cilities which  merely  replace  previously  cer- 
tificated facilities  of  the  same  size  and  char- 
acter (FERC  is  currently  proposing  a 
lengthier,  slower  version  of  its  traditional 
fast  track  process  for  replacement  facilities,  i 

l*roject8  which  are  not  opposed  by  anyone, 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  public  notice  on 
the  specifics  of  such  projects,  are  deemed  to 
be  certificated 

Section  3  This  section  amends  the  self- 
executing  gas  transportation  provisions  of 
section  311  of  the  1978  NGPA 

While  generally  intended  to  allow  small 
hookups  between  the  gas-nch  intrastate  sys- 
tems and  the  gas-short  interstate  systems  of 
the  late  19706,  this  procedure  has  increas- 
ingly been  used  to  rapidly  build  larger  lines, 
such  as  the  large  new  Interstate  facilities  of 
Panhandle  and  ANR  Pipeline  In  Indiana  and 
Ohio.  Mid-Con  In  Iowa,  and  Arkla  In  Arkan- 
sas and  Oklahoma. 

FERC  does  not  grant  a  certificate  to  lines 
built  under  this  procedure,  nor  do  they  carry 
any  eminent  domain  power  Project  sponsors 
accordingly  must  privately  negotiate  with 
and  satisfy  the  concerns  of  all  property  own- 
ers along  the  route,  since  a  single  unhappy 
resident  can  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
project  and  the  flow  of  gas.  State  historic, 
environmental,  and  safety  laws  must  be  com- 
plied with;  so  must  similar  Federal  laws. 

The  bill  makes  the  following  changes  in 
this  procedure: 

"Construction"  and  "operation"  of  new  fa- 
cilities are  expressly  allowed  iThe  section 
now  expressly  authorizes  only  "transpor- 
tation." the  essential  means  for  doing  that, 
i.e  .  constructing  and  operating  the  facili- 
ties, has  to  date  been  assumed  to  exist. 
though  some  have  challenged  this  assump- 
tion ) 

These  facilities  may  be  built  and  used  by 
anyone  (FERC  had  previously  broadly  inter- 
preted section  311  to  allow  this  result,  but 
was  recently  overruled  i 

These  facilities  need  not  t>e  small  hookups, 
but  can  be  of  any  length,  capacity,  or  pres- 
sure (Some  have  suggested  that  large  Inter- 
state lines  were  not  contemplated  by  the  1978 
Congress  and  are  not  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 311.  though  It  does  not  contain  any  ex- 
press size  limits  ) 

Section  4:  This  makes  available  some  of 
the  special  "fast  track'Alaska  gas  pipeline 
procedures  set  out  in  the  1976  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  Act  (ANGTA).  Though 
the  entire  Alaskan  pipeline  has  not  been 
built,  a  large  portion  of  its  southern  setlon— 
the  Northern  Border  Pipeline— was  com- 
pleted under  these  procedures  In  1982. 

These  procedures  would  be  available  when 
the  President  finds  that  the  national  inter- 
est requires  the  expeditious  construction  or 
expansion  of  pipeline  facilities:  Over  a  spe- 
cific route;  from  a  specific  gas  producing 
area,  or  into  a  specific  consuming  market 

The  President  designates  the  specified  fa- 
cilities as  a  priority  project,  and  directs  the 
FERC  to  issue  a  certificate  for  them  within 
a  specified  time,  FERC  may  impose  any  con- 
ditions on  the  certificate  which  the  public 
interest  requires. 

Streamlined  judicial  review,  as  provided 
under  section  10  of  ANGTA,  applies  to  the 
certificate  FERC  Issues  to  the  designated 
priority  facilities 

This  provision  does  not  make  available  the 
following  special  ANGTA  procedures: 

Special  Presidential  decision  and  report. 

Congressional  review  and  veto; 

Waiver  of  law. 

Special  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
procedures. 
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Section  5:  This  provision  covers  only  new 
"at  risk"  pipelines  and  facilities  that  cannot 
tie  put  In  the  regulated  "rate  base"  of  a  pipe- 
line, but  must  be  separately  priced  to  new 
and  willing  shippers  and  consumers.  Thus. 
the  new  line  must  financially  stand  or  fall  on 
its  own  merits,  and  cannot  tiecome  a  source 
of  guaranteed  profits  from  other  captive  con- 
sumers or  producers. 

Placing  all  economic  risks  on  such  a 
project  Is  an  effective  way  to  "weed  out" 
proposals  that  do  not  successfully,  effi- 
ciently deliver  large  volumes  of  gas  at  com- 
petitive, pre-contracted  rates  to  markets 
that  truly  need  them.  Conversely.  If  inves- 
tors are  willing  to  finance  such  a  project, 
and  consumers  and  producers  are  willing  to 
support  It  with  long  term  shipping  contracts, 
then  its  utility  can  be  fairly  presumed. 
FERC  accordingly  can  have  a  reduced  role  in 
deciding  whether  the  line  is  needed. 

A  similar  approach  has  l>een  developed  at 
FERC  in  recent  years,  which  has  granted  a 
"fast  track"  expedited  certificate  for  pipe- 
lines assuming  significant  market  risks.  And 
this  same  approach  -allowing  entry  Into  a 
regulated  Industry  without  any  advance  cer- 
tificate hearings  or  approvals-  has  been  used 
for  decades  for  the  construction  of  Interstate 
oil  pipeline  and  Interstate  electric  trans- 
mission lines 

As  with  oil  pipelines  and  electric  lines. 
when  gas  starts  being  shipped  interstate  In 
the  new  line,  a  FERC  tariff  would  be  filed 
and  a  FERC  rate  case  starts 

Under  this  option,  no  eminent  domain  au- 
thority Is  granted  to  a  project,  and  It  must 
comply  with  all  applicable  environmental 
and  natural  resource  laws,  as  oil  pipelines 
and  electric  lines  do 

Specific  requirements  are  as  follows 

New  facilities  are  incrementally  priced, 
and  built  on  a  "stand  alone"  basis. 

They  are  held  separate,  with  separate 
t>ooks,  accounting,  and  records. 

They  cannot  go  into  rate  base 
undersectlons  4  or  7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 

If  existing  shippers  or  customers  believe 
the  new  facilities  mean  higher  prices  or 
worse  service  for  them,  they  can  file  a  FERC 
complaint 

The  rule  of  decision  for  such  complaints  Is 
that  the  new  facilities  cannot  result  In  such 
higher  rates  or  worse  service. 

The  rate  (and  all  terms  of  service,  perhaps 
continuing  over  many  yearsi  freely  nego- 
tiated by  initial  backers,  funders.  or  cus- 
tomers supporting  the  new  facility  with  cap- 
ital or  contracts,  becomes  a  negotiated  "ini- 
tial rate"  that  cannot  tie  suspended  or  re- 
funded, or  challenged  under  section  5  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act. 

Transportation  service  and  capacity  that 
is  not  covered  b.v  or  committed  under  the  ne- 
gotiated "Initial  rate"  would  be  subject  to 
sections  4  and  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  and 
their  prohibitions  of  unjust,  unreasonable,  or 
discriminatory  rates  or  ser\'ices. 

New  facilities  would  have  to  accept  a 
transportation  certificate  after  they  start 
up;  this  certificate  could  require  non-dis- 
criminatory open  access  as  to  new  capacity 
opening  up  In  the  future  on  the  new  facility. 
or  any  uncommitted  capacity  not  covered  by 
the  negotiated  initial  rate 

But  this  certificate  would  preserve  the 
rates  and  rights  negotiated  by  the  backers  of 
the  new  facility  In  their  original  contract. 
which  becomes  the  special  "Initial  rate." 
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DECLARATION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATIONS  AGAINST  ALBA- 
NIANS IN  THE  KOSOVO  REGION 
OF  "ilTGOSLAVIA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

ot   CALIFOK.MA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^•T.^TTVE.S 
Monday .  February  4.  1991 
Mr    LANTOS    Mr    Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  House  once  more 
the    most    disturbing    stale    of    atiairs    in    the 
Kosovo     region     of     Yugoslavia      The     basic 
human  rights  of  ethnic  Albanians  in  this  region 
are  tieing  systematically  violated  by  the  Yugo- 
slavian   Federal    and    Serbian    Governments, 
The  ethnic  Albanians'  rapidly  deteriorating  sit- 
uation in  Kosovo  warrants  our  immediate  at- 
tention 

The  Assembly  ol  Kosovo,  freely  arxl  fairly 
elected,  was  abolished  by  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  assemblymen  are  being  per- 
secuted Albanian  newspapers,  radio  and  tele- 
vision have  all  been  otliciail'r  silenced. 
Kosovo's  economy  is  in  a  state  ol  shambles 
as  a  result  of  its  forced  integration  with  Ser- 
bia's economy  Unemployment  and  extreme 
poverty  are  rampant  Since  March  13.  '981 
several  hurxlred  Albanians  have  tieen  killed  by 
the  Yugoslov  arxj  Serbian  armed  forces  and 
police  Arbitrary  arrest,  torture  and  jailmgs  are 
common. 

It  IS  imperative  that  we  m  the  Congress 
send  a  strong  and  unified  message  to  those 
guilty  ol  repression  in  this  region 

Recently  in  Luxemtxiurg  I  met  with  mem- 
bers ol  the  Interparliamentary  Group  for 
Human  Rights  and  Democracy  At  this  con- 
ference, a  declaration  expressing  our  deep 
concern  for  the  current  state  of  affairs  in 
Kosovo  was  signed  by  memt)ers  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament,  the  tianned  Assembly  of  the 
Republic  of  Kosovo  arxJ  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  the  declaration  in  the 
Record,  and  l  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  )Oin  us  in  signing  it 

UKCLAKATION     of     THK     l.STtRPARLlAMENTARV 

Group  for  Human  Rights  and  Democracy 
IN  Kosovo 

V,hrreas  wp,  the  undersigned,  representing 
the  European  Pariiamenl.  the  US  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Kosovo  Assembly 
are  assembled  here  in  Luxembourg  on  this 
seventh  day  l.i  January  1991  to  declare  our 
tommitr^.ent,  to  peace  and  stability  in  '^'ugo- 
slavi',.  and  cooperation  among  its  people; 

is'hereas.  the  worth  and  dignity  of  human 
beings  constitute  the  foundation  of  freedom. 
peace  anJ  justice  in  societies  governed  by 
IhP  rule  of  law. 

Whereas,  political  stability  in  'Jugoslavia 
is  closely  linked  to  peace  and  security  In  the 
Balkans  and  In  Europe. 

Whereas,  several  visits  by  members  of  our 
respective  legislative  bodies  u.)  Kosovo  have 
revealed  gross  and  systematic  violations  of 
human  rights  of  the  Albanian  population; 

Whereas,  the  European  Parliament  and  the 
U  S    Congress  have  repeatedly  drawn  the  at 
tentlon  of  the  Yugoslav  Federal  and  Serbian 
Republican  authorities  to  these  violations. 

Whereas,  several  hundred  Albanian  men, 
women  and  children  have  been  killed  by  the 
Yugoslav  and  Serbian  Armed  Forces  and  Po- 
lice since  March  13.  198! 
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Whereas,  thousands  of  Albanians  have  been 
arrested,  tortured  and  Jailed  m  massive  and 
arbitrary  polite  operations. 

Whereas,  widespread  unemployment  and 
poverty  have  resulted  from  the  mass  dismis- 
sals of  Albanians  from  work,  the  systematic 
dismantling  of  the  Albanian  economy,  the 
intentional  neglect  of  its  infrastructure  and 
the  forceful  integration  with  the  economy  of 
Serbia; 

Whereas,  the  denial  of  education  to  Alba- 
nian children  and  the  segregated  schooling  is 
producing  a  new  generation  of  Illiterate  and 
underprivileged  Albanians; 

Whereas,  the  denial  of  health  care  services 
brings  risk  of  widespread  epidemics; 

Whereas,  the  denial  of  Albanian  participa- 
tion in  public  life  has  made  them  the  only 
disenfranchised  population  in  Europe; 

Whereas,  the  abolition  of  the  Assembly  of 
Kosovo  and  the  persecution  of  its  Assembly- 
men, forcing  them  into  exile  or  detention  is 
a  capricious  and  arbitrary  act  violating  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  democratic  and 
civil  society; 

Whereas,  silencing  of  the  Albanian  press, 
radio  and  television  services  has  deprived 
the  local  Albanian  population  of  its  right  to 
be  informed  in  their  native  language. 
Now  therefore,  we  the  undersigned. 
Declare  our  support  of  the  Kosovo  popu- 
lation to  assert  their  rights,  and  to  denounce 
any  form  of  discrimination; 

Declare  our  support  to  the  Kosovo  Assem- 
bly to  convene  and  operate  under  normal  and 
legal  circumstances,  as  the  legislative  body 
representing  the  democratically  determined 
will  of  the  people; 

Declare  our  support  to  the  demand  of  the 
Kosovo  population  for  the  withdrawal  from 
Kosovo  of  all  Federal  and  Serbian  Army  po- 
lice and  special  force  units  brought  into 
Kosovo  since  March  13.  1981.  and  to  cancel  all 
emergency  measures  which  limit  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  the  Albanian  population  in 
government,  economic,  educational,  health 
care  and  cultural  life; 

Declare  our  support  to  the  request  of  the 
Kosovo  population  to  release  all  political 
prisoners  who  have  not  used,  nor  advocated 
the  use  of.  violence; 

Declare  our  support  to  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions supervised  by  international  bodies; 

Declare  our  support  to  the  non-Albanian 
population  in  Kosovo  to  maintain  their  basit 
human  rights; 

Declare  our  support  to  an  open  and  con- 
structive dialogue  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  to  determ.ine  a  nego- 
tiated solution  to  the  problems  in  Kosovo, 
and  appeal  to  all  people  of  goodwill  to  assist 
us  in  bringing  peace,  political  stability,  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  economic  aid  and  de- 
mocracy to  Kosovo  in  order  to  ensure  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  CAL 
CENTRAL  PRESS 


HO.N.  ROBERT  T.  M.ATSUI 

OK  CALIKOR.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1991 

Mr  MATSUI  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  business  that  has  long  been  a  model 
ol  excellence  in  my  community  as  well  as  a 
leader  m  the  pnnting  industry  for  the  past  100 
years 

Today,  local  dignitaries,  clients,  and  friends 
of  Gal  Central  Press  will  gather  at  the  Sac- 
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ramento  Railroad  Museum  to  participate  in  the 
centennial  celebration  of  one  of  my  commu- 
nity's oldesi  business  establishments. 

For  the  past  lOO  years,  the  peopie  of  Sac- 
ramento have  come  to  rely  on  the  guality  and 
dependatxlity  of  the  employees  at  Ca.  Centra 
Press  to  meet  their  speafic  printing  needs  in 
turn.  Cal  Central  Press  has  t>een  a  statiie  in- 
fluence on  the  economic  grovrth  o*  the  Sac- 
ramento area  and  currently  provides  employ- 
ment lor  over  200  individuals 

In  aijdrtion  to  being  recognized  as  one  ol 
the  Nation's  top  printing  companies.  Cal 
Central  Press  has  made  significant  contnbu- 
tions  to  the  enrichment  ot  service  organiza- 
tions in  our  community  I  feel  extremely  fortj- 
nate  to  have  exemplary  business  establish- 
ments like  Cal  Central  Press  m  my  congres- 
sional district 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct  honor  ana 
pleasure  to  ask  my  fellow  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  Cal  Central  Press  on  the  occa- 
sion ol  Its  'iODth  anniversary 


REQUIRE  STATES  TO  PASS  ALONG 
SSI  COLA 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  ST.\RK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 
Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  31, 
Representativs  Matsj..  Boxer.  Bridwn,  Del- 
LUMS.  Dixon,  Dvmallv,  Edwards  of  California, 
Fazio.  Lehman  of  California,  Martinet.  Miller 
o(  California.  Mineta.  Pelosi.  Rovbal, 
Torres,  Waters.  Waxman,  and  i  introduced  a 
bill  to  require  Slates  with  supplemental  SSI 
benefits  to  pass  along  the  Federal  COLA  to 
beneficiaries 

Last  July  California  decided  to  depnve  Cali- 
fornia SSI  recipients  of  their  5  4  percent  Fed- 
eral COLA  California  is  pocketing  the  extra 
Federal  money  to  use  in  other  areas  and  not 
piaying  the  people  for  whorr  the  mo-ease  was 
intended 

The  Federal  SSi  benefit  in  i990  was  S386 
a  month  for  an  individual  and  S579  tof  a  cou- 
ple This  amount  is  well  below  the  poverty 
level,  which  for  1990  was  S527  tor  one  person 
and  S702  for  two  people  Many  States  supp«e- 
ment  the  SSi  amount  with  State  furKjs 

Approximately  half  of  California's  800.000 
SSi  recipients  rely  totally  on  SSi  for  income,  in 
1991.  It  will  appear  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  given  a  COLA  The  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  SSl  check  has  been  raised  from 
S386  to  S407.  and  the  California  SSl  supple- 
ment portion  has  decreased  from  S244  to 
S223.  and  California  p(x*ets  approximatety 
Si  2  million  each  month 

Our  bill  wnll  amend  the  present  law  so  that 
States  that  supplement  Federal  SSl  benefits 
will  have  to  pass  along  the  Federal  COLA  to 
SSI  recipients  or  lose  rnatching  Medicaid 
funds. 

Our  txll  says  give  the  money  to  ttie  poor  ex 
give  It  back  to  the  US.  Government 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  CARUSO 

HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  RITTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  constituent  and  friend,  Mike 
Caruso  Mike  is  Lehigh  University's  only  three 
time  NCAA  wrestling  champion  and  the  first 
engineer  matman  elected  to  the  National 
Wresiling  Hall  d  Fame  He  was  honored  at 
their  Wrestling  Ckiti  s  annual  dinner  on  Satur- 
day, January  26,  '991. 

Mike  has  brought  to  his  Alma  Mater,  the 
legerxj  of  Lehigh's  wrestling,  his  community, 
his  family,  and  his  InerxJs.  He  was  not  only  a 
champ)ion  on  the  mal,  he  is  a  champion  at  life 
That  came  through  loud  and  clear  at  this 
year's  Wrestling  Club  dinner. 

I  am  submittirxj  tor  the  RECORD  an  article 
written  by  Scott  D    Morse.  Sports  Information 
Assistant,  Lehigh  Sports  News. 
Carl'so  To  Bk  Inducted  Into  Hall  of  Fame 
(By  Scott  D.  Morse) 

If  the  ultimate  challenfce  for  any  collegiate 
wrestler  is  to  win  an  NCAA  championship, 
then  the  ultimate  honor  for  any  NCAA 
champion  Is  to  be  inducted  Into  the  National 
WrestllnK  Hall  of  Fame 

It  seems  only  fitting  that  I,*hlgh'8  lone 
three-time  NCAA  champion.  Mike  Caruso,  be 
the  first  Engineer  wrestler  to  be  Inducted. 
Joining  former  coaches  Gerry  Leeman  and 
Billy  Sheridan 

The  ceremonies,  which  will  take  place  May 
3-4  in  Stillwater.  Okla..  will  mark  an  honor 
not  only  received  by  Caruso,  but  shared  with 
family  and  friends.  Lehigh  associates,  and 
even  Bob  Fehrs.  the  man  he  beat  three  limes 
in  the  123-pound  NCAA  championship  finals. 

■'It  all  started  when  Bob  and  I  roomed  to- 
gether on  a  recruiting  trip  at  Navy.  '  says 
Caruso  of  his  long-time  friend  "We  worked 
out  that  weekend  and  It  was  close,  one  way 
or  the  other  I  really  couldn't  tell  you  who 
won.  " 

Both  decided  not  to  attend  Navy,  mainly 
because  'neither  of  us  wanted  to  have  a  5  30 
a.m  wake-up  call  "  Fehrs  would  attend 
Michigan  and  Caruso,  although  he  decided 
very  late,  would  come  to  l.ehigh 

■'It  was  like  a  catch  22.  '  explains  Caruso. 
■'I  thought  they  weren't  interested  and  they 
thought  I  wasn't  interested  I  watched  them 
wrestle  in  the  Eastern  tournament  my  senior 
year  of  high  school  (St.  Benedict's  in  New- 
ark. NJ).  ap-l  I  knew  Lehigh  wrestling  was 
for  me  ' 

A  "^rts  enthusiast.  Caruso  got  into  wres- 
t'.ng  because  of  his  small  stature  ■Initially, 
it  was  my  size."  says  Caruso.  'I  was  81 
pounds  as  a  high  school  freshman,  so  my  op- 
tions were  limited  My  first  love  was  base- 
ball. In  wrestling,  you  can  always  meet 
someone  your  own  size   " 

Needless  to  say.  he  found  his  sport,  and 
went  on  to  excel  In  it.  going  57-1-0  over  three 
seasons.  Including  three  national  champion- 
ships--1965.  1966.  and  1967— an  accomplish- 
ment garnered  by  only  30  other  athletes 

It  was  Fehrs  who  Caruso  would  meet  each 
time  In  the  123-pound  finals  of  the  NCAA 
tournament,  and  each  match  was  aa  equal  as 
the  last 

'1  respect  Bob  the  most  for  not  moving  to 
a  different  weight,"  says  Caruso.  '"He  could 
never  admit  to  himself  that  he  couldn't  beat 
me  I  always  respected  that 
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Caruso  Is  saddened  by  the  trend  of  wres- 
tlers shifting  weights  so  as  to  avoid  the 
stronger  competition. 

"It's  really  disappointing  to  see  wrestlers 
these  days  without  the  competitive  eager- 
ness." says  Caruso.  "Seeing  guys  moving 
away  from  other  strong  guys  is  really  bad  for 
the  sport.  The  fans  would  much  rather  see 
two  strong  guys  In  an  equal  match  than  a 
one-sided  match   " 

Caruso  has  certainly  taken  on  the  strong 
opponents  throughout  his  career  For  that 
reason,  among  many  others,  he  Joins  Wade 
Schalles.  who  wrestled  at  Clarion  University, 
and  the  late  Richard  W  Barker,  who  founded 
the  wrestling  program  at  Cornell  College  of 
Iowa,  as  this  year's  inductees.  The  induction 
of  the  three  wrestling  greats  will  raise  the 
Hall  of  Fame  membership  to  83. 

The  excitement  of  being  inducted  really 
hasn't  hit  home  yet  for  Caruso 

"My  one  concern  was  living  in  the  past." 
says  Caruso.  "It's  going  to  take  a  while  to 
sink  in  As  time  goes  on.  this  will  mean 
more" 

Caruso  strongly  believes  the  award  Is  not 
just  his.  but  for  many  to  share  "I've  had  tre- 
mendous support  since  I  came  here  in  the 
fall  of  1963."  says  Caruso,  now  the  owner  of 
the  M  J  Caruso  &  Associates  insurance  firm 
In  Bethlehem  I  think  the  Lehigh  Valley 
treats  newcomers  as  adopted  children." 

■'No  award  could  ever  mean  as  much  as  my 
relationships.  "  explans  Caruso.  "The  plaque 
in  Oklahoma  represents  all  of  my  relation- 
ships within  the  wrestling  community." 

Caruso  will  be  honored  Saturday.  January 
26.  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Lehigh  Wres- 
tling Club  The  Wrestling  Club  Is  limiting  its 
attendance  to  the  first  350  members  of  guests 
purchasing  tickets  at  $25.  Reservations  for 
the  event,  slated  for  the  Mountalntop  Cam- 
pus, may  be  made  through  Thad  Turner  or 
Jack  Abel,  cochairmen  of  the  event.  Turner 
can  be  reached  at  his  office  (758-3133)  or 
home  (1-967-22071  for  additional  information 


MAN  BATTLING  CANCER  ALSO 
FIGirriNG  INSURER 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

'  •■   .  \ :  : »    '■■.■•:  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr  Speaker,  carv 
cer  IS  a  frightening  and  unforgiving  disease 

It  requires  a  patient  to  locus  spiritual,  emo- 
tional, and  physical  energies  against  this 
dreaded  illness  A  discouraging  development 
is  that  health  insurance  companies  are  refus- 
ing to  cover  therapies  proven  etleclive  in  the 
field  on  experimental  grounds 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  today  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  m  the  San  Bernardino  Sun 
on  November  4.  1990.  by  Marilyn  Leary  that 
presents  a  specific  example  I  share  this  with 
my  colleagues  because  patients  should  not 
have  to  battle  cancer  and  their  health  insur- 
ance companies  at  the  same  time 

Ma.n  Battling  Canceh  also  Fiohtiso 

INSI'RER 

(By  Marilyn  Leary i 

It  lakes  a  lot  to  gel  Rudy  Castro  fighting 
mad 

He  didn't  even  get  angry  when  he  learned 
he  had  cancer.  He  just  made  up  his  mind  to 
survive. 

But  his  health  insurer,  which  had  refused 
to  pay  for  anticancer  drugs,  pushed  him  too 
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far  when  it  canceled  coverage  for  the  San 
Bernardino  Community  Services  Department 
that  Castro  heads 

Castro  viewed  the  sweeping  cancellation  as 
retaliation  aimed  at  him  because  he  insisted 
on  his  right  to  find  the  best  possible  cancer 
treatment 

"I  couldn't  take  that  They  are  punishing 
the  whole  department  to  get  rid  of  me  " 

James  B.  Lukas.  spokesman  for  Health 
Net,  a  California  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation, said  the  cancellation  had  no  connec- 
tion with  Castro's  case. 

The  insurance  was  canceled  because  the  de- 
partment has  many  older  and  female  em- 
ployees, and  both  categories  have  higher- 
then-average  health  bills,  he  said. 

""The  costs  to  Health  Net  were  simply  too 
high  "" 

Peter  Groom,  an  attorney  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Insurance,  said  the  company 
was  within  its  rights. 

"Group  insurance  can  iie  canceled  for  any 
reasons. '" 

Before  the  cancellation,  Castro,  48.  had 
been  battling  Health  Net  to  get  better  cancer 
treatment 

The  Banning  resident  has  kidney  cancer 
that  has  spread  to  his  lung  It  could  kill  him 

Health  Net  refused  to  pay  for  Interferon,  a 
drug  that  Castros  doctors  hope  will  prolong 
his  life  The  insurer  said  the  drug  "Is  inves- 
tigational   " 

Health  Net  tjased  its  refusal  on  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administrations  list  of  drugs  ap- 
proved for  specific  Illnesses 

Treatment  with  interferon,  a  manufac- 
tured form  of  a  natural  body  chemical,  costs 
about  Jl.ClOO  a  month  The  FDA  approves  It 
for  treatment  only  of  one  kind  of  leukemia, 
genital  warts  and  AlDS-related  tumors.  It  is 
not  approved  for  kidney  cancer. 

Refusal  to  pay  for  experimental  drugs  is 
becoming  the  national  norm.  A  survey  pub- 
lished in  the  Association  of  Community  Can- 
cer Centers'  Oncology  Issues  magazine 
showed  that  in  1988  insurers  denied  half  of  all 
claims  when  Interferon  was  prescribed  for 
off-label  cancers — those  without  the  FDA 
label  of  approval 

"Virtually  all  Insurers  now  are  classifying 
any  new  use  of  cancer  drugs  or  high-tech- 
nology blologlcals  as  experiment*!.'  The  re- 
sulting delay  means  that  cancer  patients  do 
not  have  access  to  some  proven  therapies  for 
years— if  at  all.  "  said  Lee  E.  Mortenson,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  association 

Health  Net  is  one  of  hundreds  of  health  in- 
surance nationally  that  will  not  pay  for  ex- 
perimental drugs 

Blue  Cross.  Callfornias  largest  health  In- 
surer with  more  than  15  million  members  in 
Just  one  of  its  plans,  also  refuses  to  pay  for 
treatment  with  non-FDA  approved  drugs. 

"Patients  don't  understand  why  we  can't 
insure  them  for  experimental  treatments," 
said  Beth  Powis.  spokeswoman  for  California 
Blue  Cross. 

"There  Is  no  proof  that  '.I  will  help.  There 
may  be  unfavorable  results." 

Despite  the  odds.  Castro  persisted. 

Castro,  an  amiable,  burly  man,  struggled 
through  eight  months  of  futile  argument 
with  Health  Net  even  when  a  company  em- 
ployee told  him  in  a  telephone  call  that  'we 
know  you  are  terminal    " 

The  remark  was  like  a  kick  in  the  stom- 
ach. 

"It  freaked  me  out  I  prefer  to  be  declared 
terminal  after  I'm  dead    " 

But  even  then,  he  didn't  lose  his  temper 

The  last  straw  came  when  Health  Net  can- 
celed its  agreement  for  health-care  coverage 
for  all   83  members  of  Castro's  community 
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services  department,  which  provides  services 
to  the  poor  and  elderly. 

""I  try  to  deal  with  things  with  humor,  but 
I  couldn't  find  anything  funny  about  that."" 
Castro  said 

'"There  is  no  way  to  express  the  frustra- 
tion, disappointment  and  emotional  stress 
Health  Net  has  put  me  ihrough  over  eight 
months   " 

Castro  learned  late  last  year  that  he  had 
renal  cell  carcinoma — cancer  in  the  left  kid- 
ney 

•When  the  doctor  told  me.  I  thought, 
■Wow.  Im  dead" 

And  the  day  before  surgery  to  remove  the 
kidney  there  was  another  unpleasant  mes- 
sage 'I  was  having  lunch  and  my  fortune 
cookie  said.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  care  of 
all  final  business.'  You  can  imagine  how  that 
made  me  feel   " 

The  kidney  was  removed,  along  with  sur- 
rounding tissues  and  nearby  lymph  nodes 
Cancer  specialist  Dr  Jack  P.  Schwartz  then 
prescribed  Health  Net-approved  chemo- 
therapy once  a  week  to  prevent  a  recuirence 
Bui  an  examination  early  this  year  at  St 
Bernardine  Medical  Center  found  three 
metasllc  tumors  in  Castro's  left  lung. 

Schwartz  told  Castro  he  wanted  to  refer 
him  to  the  City  of  Hope  in  Duarte  for 
Interleukln,  a  powerful  anticancer  drug 

Health  Net  refused  to  authorize  the  refer- 
ral, saying  interleukln  was  an  experimental 
drug 

It  was  Health  Net's  first  refusal  of  treat- 
ment for  Castro. 

On  March  8.  oncologist  Schwartz  told  Cas- 
tro he  would  treat  him  with  Interferon.  A 
day  later.  Health  Net  refused  to  pay  for  it. 
saying  Interferon  also  was  an  experimental 
drug, 

Schwartz  immediately  sent  a  note  to 
Health  Net's  medical  director,  accompanied 
by  a  long  hand-written  list  of  research  arti- 
cles reporting  good  results  when  interferon 
was  used  to  treat  kidney  cancer.  He  pointed 
out  that  he  was  treating  two  kidney  cancer 
patients  with  Interferon  and  Medicare  wa.s 
paying  for  it. 

Schwartz  ended  his  letter  with  this  line 
■  .\n  urgent  reply  is  requested  since  this  pa 
tient  has  a  proirressive  disease." 

Whl'e  S<  hwartz  awaited  a  reply,  the  com 
pany  refused  two  more  requests  to  approve 
Interferon    treatment    for   Castro.    After   the 
second   refusal.   Castro   filed  a   formal   com 
plaint  with  the  State  Department  of  Insur 
ance  on  June  21, 

Kerry  Fletcher,  spokeswoman  for  the  state 
insurance  ri.-partment  in  San  Francisco, 
would  no'  comment  on  the  complaint,  saying 
all  investigations  are  confidential, 

0:i  October  18.  seven  months  after 
'.chwartz  sent  his  letter,  he  heard  from  Dr 
Leonard  Knapp.  Health  Net's  medical  direc- 
t.or  Knapp  told  him  that  new  research  had 
found  interferon  effective  against  kidney 
cancer 

Bui  Health  Net  had  canceled  the  depart 
ment  s  coverage  one  week  earlier 

Since  then  another  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization has  stepped  in.  said  Charles 
Adams  Jr  .  community  services  department 
personnel  director. 

As  of  Tliursday.  the  department  was  cov- 
ered by  the  Loma  Linda  Health  Plan,  an 
HMO  based  in  Loma  Linda 

Castro  can  continue  w  see  the  samf 
r.niDioglst  And  he  hopes  that  this  time 
treatment  with  interferon  will  be  approved. 

Now  I  think  it's  time  for  me  to  get  all  the 
treatment  I  can  get." 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RENEW- 
ABLE ENERGY  AND  ENERGY  EF- 
FICIENCY TAX  ACT  OF  19S1 


HON.  BOB  CLLME.NT 

OF  TENNES.SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  CLEMENT,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
extend  hearty  congratulations  to  the  Trousdale 
County  High  School  Yellow  Jackets,  who  won 
the  State  football  championship  last  month 

Over  the  past  4  years,  the  Yellow  Jackets 
have  gone  from  the  worst  won-loss  record  in 
30  years  to  the  best  record  in  the  schools  his- 
tory. In  fact,  last  season's  i4-0  record  was 
the  rrxjst  consecutive  wins  in  the  school's  his- 
tory and  the  firs!  undefeated  season  since 
1977, 

In  the  championship  game,  the  Yellow  Jack- 
ets played  against  the  reigning  State  cham- 
pions. Bruceton  And,  in  the  14-7  win.  the  Yel- 
low Jackets  ended  the  State's  longest  winning 
streak  at  29  games  It  is.  indeed,  a  tribute  to 
txith  teams  that  this  critical  game  was  low 
scoring  I  was  present  on  the  sidelines  during 
the  game  and  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that  both 
teams  fought  with  great  determination  and 
dedication,  I  congratulate  all  of  the  players 
and  coaches,  as  well  as  the  teams'  support- 
ers. 

I  also  want  to  express  very  special  con- 
gratulations to  the  Yellow  Jackets'  head 
coach.  Clint  Satlerfield,  Accompanied  by  as- 
sistant coaches  Jim  Satterlield.  James 
Plumlee.  and  Phillip  Taylor.  Clint  has  instilled 
discipline  and  self-confidence  m  his  athletes. 
Under  his  watchful  eyes,  the  team  has  devel- 
oped into  a  well-trained  and  hardworking 
squad 

I  want  to  congratulate  principal  Toby 
Woodmore  and  Assistant  Principal  William 
Beasiey  for  their  untiring  work  on  behalf  of  the 
team  And  special  thanks  need  to  be  extended 
to  team  manager  Timmy  Davis  and  cheer- 
leaders Lissa  Thompson.  Toni  Johns.  Tina 
Hodges.  Marli  Pruitt.  Wendy  Wetib.  Jamie  Oli- 
ver. Tina  Gregory.  Tish  Holt.  Holly  Smith,  and 
Bridget  Trisdale,  l  know  the  team  members 
are  grateful  for  the  ongoing  support  all  of 
these  individuals  gave  during  the  long  season 

Mr  Speaker,  without  further  ado.  I  would 
like  to  recognize  and  personally  congratulate 
the  individual  members  of  the  State  champion- 
ship Yellow  Jackets  team.  They  are: 

Sen, or  players:  Rodger  Reed.  Corey 
Gammons,  Shawn  Williams.  Shane  McGowan, 
Troy  Calhoun.  Brian  Gregory.  Wayne  Haw- 
kins, and  Dewayne  Harper 

Junior  players:  Michael  Mungle,  Wenn  Turn- 
er, John  Hehn.  Billy  Allen.  Troy  Schabacker. 
Brian  Hawkins.  Charlie  Freeman.  Shannon 
Woodmore,  Marty  Carr,  and  Tony  Shivers, 

Sophomore  players:  Jackie  Brown,  Michael 
Roberts,  Jason  Holder,  Shane  Blackwell.  Wil- 
liam Vanoven,  and  Mike  Cunningham 

Freshman  players:  SherrixJ  Hicks,  Brarxlon 
Helm.  Phillip  Dean,  and  Tlnx)thy  Towns. 

I  know  the  parents  of  these  players  and  all 
of  the  townspeople  of  Hartsville  are  proud  of 
the  team  I  am  fjleased  to  join  them  in  saluting 
the  Yellow  Jackets  on  winning  the  State  foot- 
ball championship  for  1990. 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIA.SA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Feb'^uary  4.  1991 

Mr  SHARP,  Mr,  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Ef- 
ficiency Tax  Act  of  1991  as  part  of  a  package 
of  bills  I  am  introducing  as  components  o'  a 
national  energy  policy. 

This  legislation  has  three  sections  that  will 
encourage  the  greater  use  ol  renewable  en- 
ergy to  generate  power,  encourage  customers 
to  take  advantage  of  retiates  for  energy  effi- 
cient investments,  ana  encourage  the  use  of 
mass  transit, 

OENEWAB^E  ESE«G»  CER'^ORMANCE  TAX  INCENTIVE 

The  use  of  renewable  energy  has  grown 
exponentially  since  the  i970'S- 

Currently  there  are  nearly  1.400  MW  of  wind 
capacity  installed  in  California,  which  gen- 
erated enough  power  in  1990  tor  the  residen- 
tial needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  Washington 

Solar  powerplants  m  the  Moiave  Desert  are 
the  largest  in  the  world,  with  "94  MW  installed 
currently  and  another  450  MW  unde'  construc- 
tion or  contract 

The  Un'ted  States  is  the  world's  largest  pro 
ducer  of  electricity  from  geothermal  energy, 
with  2.200  MW  installed  capacity  in  the  West- 
ern States 

These  successes  were  brought  abooi  b\  the 
development  of  better  technology  that  was 
partially  fueled  by  tax  incentives  m  the  early 
i980's  Another  important  factor  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  IPURPA;  which  required  utilities  to  pur- 
chase power  from  renewatwe  energy  power- 
plants 

These  technologies  are  poised  for  further 
breakthroughs  To  this  end,  the  iQist  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Sharp-Lloyd- Fowler  bill, 
which  provided  for  public -private  joini  ventures 
to  develop  the  next  generation  technologies 
Last  year  Congress  also  lifted  size  limitations 
on  renewable  energy  powerplants  so  they 
could  take  advantage  of  economies  of  scale. 

However,  to  achieve  the  environmental  ben- 
efits that  greater  commercial  use  of  these 
technologies  would  have,  RE  BETA  provioes  a 
2','2-cent  per  kilowatt  hour  pertormance  tax 
credit  for  powerplants  that  run  on  solar,  wind, 
and  geothermal  energy 

It  IS  called  a  performance  incentive  because 
the  incentive  is  tied  to  actual  production,  in 
order  to  reward  efficient  operators  and  prevent 
tax  shelter  abuses  with  equipment  that  does 
not  work.  It  contains  a  sunset  p>rovision  to  en- 
sure that  the  temporary  incentive  does  not  be- 
come a  permanent  subsi(iy,  it  only  applies  to 
powerplants  built  in  the  first  6  years  after  en- 
actment and  to  power  produced  dunng  the 
first  10  years  of  a  plant's  operation 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  incentive  will  hielp  util- 
ity executives  and  ottiers  to  take  into  account 
the  full  national  benefits,  both  to  the  environ- 
ment and  to  energy  security,  of  using  tfiese 
power  sources  rather  than  traditional  energy 
sources  and  will  help  close  the  gap  between 
the  cost  to  the  utility  of  those  conventior^ai 
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sources    and   the  cost  ol  renewable   energy 
powerp<ants 

UTIliTY  REBATES  DECLARED  AS  NONTAXABLE    NCOME 

Current  IRS  rules  declare  that  utility  rebates 
to  consumers  wtx)  install  energy  efficient 
equipment  are  counted  as  taxable  income 
Meanwhile  ret>ates  on  a  host  of  consumer 
products  such  as  cars  are  not  considered  tax- 
able income  MaKinq  such  utility  rebates  rwfv 
taxable  will  encourage  greatef  energy  effi- 
ciency in  homes  and  businesses,  as  well  as 
reduce  the  administrative  Lxjrden  on  utilities 
which  now  fiave  to  report  all  rebates  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  This  provision  is  simi- 
lar to  H  R  4249  sponsored  by  Congressman 
KENNELLY  last  year 

TAX  STATUS  Of  EMPtOVEH  SUBSIDIZED  PAflKING  AND 
MASS  TRANSIT 

REEETA  reverses  a  tilt  in  current  tax  law 
that  now  erx;ourages  commuters  to  use  cars 
rather  than  mass  transit  It  declares  employer- 
subsidized  parking  fees  taxable  income,  while 
making  employer-subsidized  mass  transit 
fares  nontaxable  up  to  S/5  per  month  Cur- 
rently, payment  lor  parking  goes  untaxed  while 
payment  lor  transit  lares  are  considered  tax- 
able irx;ome. 

This  change  only  applies  to  subsidies  (or 
parking  lees  m  commercial  lots  or  garages 
Parking  provided  for  employees  in  company- 
owned  lots  or  garages  tfiat  are  not  generally 
open  to  ttie  public  will  not  tie  taxed  This  pro- 
vision should  fielp  encourage  commuters  wfw 
have  a  cfioice  to  gel  out  of  their  cars  and  onto 
mass  transit,  which  is  far  more  energy  efftcient 
and  far  less  pwlluting 

Altogetfier.  I  fx>pe  this  bill  will  help  rebuild 
the  momentum  for  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  ttiat  was  lost  in  the  last  dec- 
ade 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |Oin  with  me  m  co- 
sponsonng  this  important  legislation. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  THE 
SACRAMENTO  FAMILY  OF  THE 
YEAR  WILLIAM  HALLERMAN 
FAMILY 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSll 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Sfondiiy.  FebTuarxj  4.  1991 

Mr  MATSUi  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
'ise  today  to  lyng  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  tiemerxious  contributions  of  a  very  special 
famitv  from  Sacramento,  the  William 
Htiiierman  family 

This  evening  the  community  will  hold  a  cele- 
bration dinner  in  honor  of  the  Hallerman  family 
to  name  and  award  them  1 990  Sacramenio 
Family  ot  the  Year  The  purpose  of  this  award 
is  to  focus  the  attention  on  families  and  their 
importance  to  Ifie  children  m  our  community 

William  Hallerman  and  his  wile.  Ellen,  have 
txought  eight  beautiful  children  into  this  world 
Dedicated  to  their  children,  tht^y  are  as  com- 
mitted to  their  community,  devoting  much  ol 
their  time  to  serving  chanties,  community  serv- 
ice organizations,  arxl  their  church 

William  Hallerman,  Sr     is  currently  ttie  chiel 
executive  otiicer  of  ttie  Sacramento  Area  Unii 
ed  Way    His  son.  Bill    Jr  ,  is  currently  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Loaves  and  Fisfies  Program  to  fund 
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the  homeless.  His  daughter,  Karen,  is  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Chrysalis,  an  organization 
which  helps  to  provide  housing  and  |Obs  lor 
the  fxjmeless  Arwther  son.  Mark,  is  an  Eagle 
Scout  All  eight  of  the  children  have  pursued 
higher  education  for  some  length  of  time 
Clearly  the  entire  family  shares  in  the 
commitnnernt  to  help  make  the  communities  in 
which  they  live  better  places 

The  diversity  in  their  efforts,  arxl  the  tKoad 
range  of  activities  m  which  they  (;«irticip<ile  are 
a  testament  to  the  quality  ot  tt>e  (amiiy  experi- 
ence they  share  We  can  only  hope  that  by 
their  nomination  lor  this  award  other  lamilies 
can  see  tfie  positive  influence  which  a  sharing, 
canng,  and  dedicated  family  can  present  to 
the  community 

Mr  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  )Oin 
me  in  congratulating  the  William  Hallerman 
family  for  receiving  this  prestigious  award  and 
to  extend  our  wish  that  they  continue  their  ex- 
emplary endeavors  that  serve  as  an  example 
for  all  the  families  of  our  great  Nation. 


SMOKING-RELATED  DEATHS  IN- 
CREASE AS  TOBACCO  PROFITS 
SOAR 


HON.  FORTND-  PFTE  ST.\RK 

Oy  CALIHiKMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  STARK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that  Philip  Morns  posted  a  19- 
percent  gam  m  profit  on  its  domestic  tobacco 
busir>ess  arxl  more  than  tripled  its  international 
tobacco  business  m  its  fourth  quarter  While 
profits  are  up,  so  are  smohmg-related  deaths 
More  than  434.000  Americans  died  m  1988 
from  health  problems  caused  by  smoking,  ac- 
cording to  a  newly  released  study  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control  This  number  rep- 
resents an  11 -percent  increase  over  ttie  1985 
number. 

While  Philip  Morris  reaps  profits  from  to- 
bacco sales.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay  $4.2 
billion  a  year  lor  the  treatment  of  tobacco  re- 
lated illnesses  It  seems  only  fair  that,  as  a 
cost  of  doing  business,  the  tobacco  industry 
should  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  lor 
these  expsenses. 

I've  introduced  two  bills.  H  R  698  and  H  R 
699.  ttiat  woukj  collect  a  tax  from  tobacco 
companies  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  ttte  health  costs  ol  smoking  The  lax 
on  each  company  would  t>e  directly  related  to 
the  market  share  ol  that  company  With  profits 
like  Philip  Morris  )ust  reported,  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry appears  quite  able  to  pay  for  the  dam- 
age it  wreaks. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR    AND  MRS 
ANTHONY  OKORGK 

HON.  JA.ME5  A.  ITUHCA-NT,  JR. 

OF  OHl" 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1991 
Mr    TRAFICANT.  Mr    Speaker.  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr  and  Mrs   Anthony  Gerge 
ol  my  1 7th  Congressional  District  ol  Ohio,  who 
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will  be  celebrating  their  50th  anniversary  of 
Tiarnage  on  February  24,  1991  Mr  and  Mrs 
George  were  married  at  St  Patricks  Church 
in  Washington  DC.  and  returned  to  their 
home  city  ol  Warren.  OH,  where  they  have 
dedicated  the  last  50  years  to  family  and  the 
community 

Born  of  immigrant  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs 
George  were  instilled  with  the  vision  of  the 
American  Dream,  an  ideal  that  teaches  the 
value  ot  hard  work  and  love  of  countrv  During 
World  War  'i,  Mr  George  served  with  the  U  S 
Army  in  'he  /'95th  Antiaircraft  Automatic 
Weapons  Battalion  Mr  George  later  became 
an  active  member  ot  the  TrumtKjIi  County 
Democratic  Central  and  Executive  Commit- 
tees He  served  at  committee  functions  lor 
many  years,  often  supervising  tundraisinq 
events  and  inaugurations 

Mr  and  Mrs  George  have  t>een  iiteiong 
members  ol  St  Cyril  and  St  Methodius 
Catholic  Church  in  Warre.i  and  have  taught 
their  own  children  the  values  of  their  immi- 
grant parents,  Mr  and  Mrs  George  have  four 
children  Patricia,  a  teacher  at  Howland  High 
Schoo.  for  the  past  23  years.  Mon  ca.  a  iitxar- 
lan  and  media  specialist  with  the  North 
Clackamas  School  District  No  12  m 
Milwaukie.  OR:  Gregory,  a  family  practice  phy- 
sician in  Hermitage.  PA,  and  Margie,  a  house 
wife.  Mr  and  Mrs  George  have  three  grand- 
children  Tonya.  Jimmy,  and  Omar 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Mr  and  Mrs  Anthony 
George  as  outstandirxj  and  rrnxlel  Americans 
who  have  fought  tor  and  upheld  the  many  val- 
ues and  t)eliels  our  country  was  founded 
upon  Mr  and  Mrs  George  have  given  their 
Children  every  ounce  ol  their  resources  guid- 
ance, energy,  and  love  l  would  like  lo  con- 
gratulate Mr  and  Mrs  George  on  the 
annniversary  ol  their  50th  year  of  marriage 
and  thank  them  on  behalf  of  their  tour  chil- 
dren  It  IS  truly  an  honor  to  represent  them. 


THE  PRESIOKNT  S   FISCAL  YEAR 

1992  BrnoET 
HON.  ROBERT  H.  .MICHEL 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker  the  PresKlenl 
has  tieen  presented  his  liscal  year  1 992  budg- 
et to  the  Congress  today  This  budget  is  con 
sistent  with  the  deficit  reduction  agreement 
reached  t)etween  the  President  and  Congress 
last  tall 

The  President's  budget  proposes  discre- 
tionary spending  levels  m  line  with  the  statu- 
tory caps  lor  delense  international  ana  do- 
mestic discretionary  programs,  implements  the 
entitlement  reforms  enacted  as  part  ot  the 
txxJget  agreement  last  vear  and  conforms  to 
the  new  pay-as-you-go  reguirements 

Yes,  the  President  has  proposed  entitlement 
reforms  ves.  they  are  in  excess  ol  the 
anx)unt  necessary  to  offset  receipt  losses  and 
proposed  entitlement  expansions,  required  by 
f)ay-as-you-go  rules  But,  last  year's  agree 
ment  has  not  been  txeached.  as  some  have 
alleged 

We  lace  record  deficits  The  President  has 
decided  to  suggest  some  additional  areas  ot 
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cost  containment  to  further  reign  in  the  deficit. 
He  should  be  commended  for  doing  so 

Now  It  IS  up  to  Congress  to  begin  work  on 
the  budget. 

If  there  IS  disagreement  with  the  Presidents 
pnorrties  or  proposals,  then  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  produce  an  alternative 

The  budget  agreement  must  stand  And  the 
Congress  has  to  take  a  stand — are  we  going 
to  try  to  work  with  him,  or  will  the  President's 
txidget  be  greeted  m  Congress  by  another 
version  of  "DOA" — demagoguery  on  arrival'' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  onerous  taxation  that  would  result  from 
the  application  of  section  277.  The  IRS  efforts 
to  impose  section  277  taxation  on  housing  co- 
operatives will  no  doubt  have  senous  ramifica- 
tions not  only  tor  coop)eratives  in  New  Yon< 
but  for  those  throughout  the  Nation. 
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TAXATION  OF  COOPERATIVE 
HOUSING 


HON.  BILL  GRELN 

OK  NKW  Y<JRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEI'RE.SEN'TATIVE.S 

.Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
today.  I  nse  to  introduce  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  i986  to  exempt 
cooperative  housing  corporations  from  the  pro- 
visions of  section  277  of  such  code  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  fKobably  has  nx)re 
housing  cooperatives  in  his  district  than  any 
other  Member.  I  feel  ttiat  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  the 
taxation  of  housing  cooperatives  is  not  thwart- 
ed by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Section  277  was  enacted  in  1969  to  tax  rev- 
enues derived  by  memtjership  organizations, 
such  as  country  clubs  and  hunting  lodges, 
from  services  which  they  provided  to 
nonmembers  at  a  higher  fee  than  members 
paid  It  states  that  nonmemtier  income  of 
membership  organizations  cannot  tie  used  for 
tax  pKjrposes  to  offset  the  cost  of  providing 
services  to  a  member  Only  the  direct  costs  of 
that  service  can  be  deducted  lor  tax  purposes 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  section  277 
which  indicates  that  Congress  intended  to 
apply  section  277  to  housing  cooperatives, 
and  the  effort  of  the  IRS  subsequently  to  apply 
that  section  to  them  seems  to  be  most  inap- 
propnate 

Furttiermore,  cooperatives  are  very  well  reg- 
ulated witlKiut  invoking  section  277  Section 
216  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  sets  strict 
starxlards  for  qualification  as  a  cooperative, 
and  affords  to  qualitying  cooperatives  tfie  right 
to  pass  along  to  shareholders  the  deductions 
for  mortgage  interest  and  for  real  estate  taxes 
Subchapter  "^  further  defines  cooperatives  by 
providinQ  for  extensive  taxation  guidelines 
Clep.iy.  co-ops  are  well  regulated  by  existing 
'aw,  and  the  application  ot  section  277  is  an 
unwarranted  intrusion 

I  shoukJ  like  to  emphasize  that  cooperatives 
are  worthy  vehicles  lor  providing  affordable 
housing  In  tfie  past,  the  Federal  Government 
has  recognized  this  fact  and  given  cooperative 
housing  its  support  and  encouragement.  The 
maiority  of  cooperatives  are  owned  by  middle- 
and  low-income  families  Many  were  con- 
structed with  Government  insured  loans  and 
some  were  federally  assisted  through  housing 
production  programs  In  order  to  preserve  co- 
operatives as  pxoviders  of  affordable  fx>usir>g, 
I  believe  that  tfiey  must  tie  protected  from  mis- 
guided overtaxation  under  section  277 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to  )Oin 
my    efforts    to    protect    housing    cooperatives 


T.KX  FAIRNESS  FOR  THE  SELF- 
EMPLOYED 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OK  NORTH  DAKOT.^i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  101  St  Congress,  243  House  Memt)ers 
)oined  me  in  cosponsonng  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  25-percent  tax  deduction 
for  amounts  f>aid  for  health  insurance  on  be- 
half of  self-employed  individuals  The  tax  de- 
duction expires  at  the  end  of  i99i.  and  with 
Its  expiration,  a  major  step  that  Congress  has 
taken  toward  providing  equity  among  tax- 
payers in  the  matter  of  health  insurance  de- 
ductions regardless  ot  their  status  as  sole  pro- 
prietors, partnerships,  or  corporations 

Today.  I  introduce  for  mysell,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr  Chandler,  Mr,  Granov,  and  many  other 
distinguished  colleagues,  legislation  to  provide 
equity  for  self-employed  taxpayers  by  extend- 
ing the  current  25-percent  tax  deduction 
through  1992  and  1993,  expanding  it  to  50 
percent  in  1994  arxl  1995  and  phasing  in  full 
100  percent  deductibility  of  the  health  insur- 
ance premiums  in  1996. 

Saving  and  expanding  the  health  insurance 
cost  tax  deduction  is  important  to  larmers. 
ranchers,  and  small  business  owners  who 
conduct  their  businesses  as  sole  proprietors 
Competitors  organized  as  C  corporations  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  full  deductibility  ol 
these  same  health  costs  The  same  treatment 
should  be  available  lor  sell-employed  tax- 
payers 

Aside  Irom  the  important  issue  of  equity, 
health  insurance  costs  continue  to  spiral  up- 
ward at  an  alarming  rate  At  a  time  when  37 
million  Americans  do  not  have  any  health  in- 
surance coverage,  the  goal  of  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  be  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage employer-provided  health  insurance 
and  this  legislation  provides  an  important  in- 
centive to  ensure  that  self-employed  individ- 
uals can  provide  lor  ttieir  own  insurance 
needs 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  provide  equitable  tax  treatment  and  an  in- 
centive to  ensure  adequate  health  coverage 
by  cosponsonng  this  bill.  We  ought  to  be  en- 
couraging self-employed  taxpayers  to  provide 
sufficient  health  care  coverage  for  ttiemselves, 
their  families,  and  employees. 

The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
MR  784 

Be  II  erxacled  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  (he  United  States  o/  Amerua  m 
Conqresi  assembled.  That  lai  paragraph  il-  of 
section  162(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  irelatinff  to  special  rules  for  heait'n  in- 
surance costs  of  self-employed  individuals'  is 
amended  by  sLrikinff  "25  percent  "  and  insert- 
iHK   "the  applicable  percentage" 

lb.  Paragraph  (6i  of  section  162(1 1  of  such 
CixJe  IS  amended  lo  read  as  follows 


■6;  APPLICABLE  PERCENTAGE.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ;  1 ) — 

In  the  C&S6  of  taxable 
years  beginmng  in 
calendar  year 

The  applicable 
percentage  U 

1992  or  1993  25  percent 

1994  or  1995  50  percent 

1996  or  thereafter 100  percent." 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
Decemt)er  31.  1991 


LNTRODUCTION  OF  THE  STRATE- 
GIC PETROLEUM  RESERVE  EN- 
HANCEMENT ACT  OF  1961 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SH.\RP 

OK  :^"D!,^.^.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  SHARP  Mr  Speaker,  as  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  energy  policy  bills.  I  am  today  intrcxJuc- 
ing  legislation  to  expand  the  size  ol  our  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  [SPR;  by  boosting  its  fill 
rate  and  its  ultimate  authorized  size,  anc  to 
put  It  on  a  sell-financing  user  tee  basis 

As  we  all  know,  the  SPR  has  beer  ou' 
major  economic  defense  against  oevastating 
oil  price  increases  during  the  oii  market  turmoii 
of  recent  months,  and  I  share  the  nearly  unarv 
imous  sentiment  that  we  should  enlarge  aric 
fill  SPR  as  soon  as  possible 

This  IS  a  key  goal  for  three  reasons 

First,  though  the  administration  regrettatjiy 
did  not  use  the  SPR  to  protect  the  economy 
in  late  1990,  when  prices  briefly  hit  the  S40 
level,  simply  having  this  huge  reserve  placed 
us  in  a  far  better  situation  than  we  were  in 
during  the  two  disruptions  of  ttie  I970's — 
when  we  had  no  reserves  at  al'  and  could  not 
afford  to  antagonize  any  major  Mideast  oil  ex- 
porter Even  ttiough  it  was  unused.  SPR  made 
ri  possible  tor  tiie  United  States  and  its  allies 
to  consider  and  carry  out  the  worldwide  em- 
bargo of  Iraqi  and  Kuwaiti  oil  exports  in  Au- 
gust 1990  Remember,  in  tfie  I970's,  ttiey  em- 
tjargoed  us:  in  i99C,  we  embargoed  them 
That's  a  big  difference,  and  ttie  UN  embargo 
woukj  not  have  even  been  suggested,  much 
less  successfully  executed,  without  a  large 
SPR  to  dampen  industry  and  consumer  supply 
C>anic,  The  same  is  true  ol  ttie  current  war 

Second,  wfien  the  administration  refused  to 
use  the  SPR  in  late  1990.  we  heard  ttie  foF 
lowing  rationales  "Save  it  in  case  a  bigger  cn- 
sis  comes  along,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
the  Saudi  oi!  fields  Doni  use  it  yet  It  migfit 
not  be  big  enough  to  help  us  now  and  help  us 
out  of  a  bigger  cnsis  later"  Plainly,  this  logic 
strongly  supports  a  tagger  SPR 

Third,  when  the  administration  finally  did 
use  the  SPR  on  January  16.  in  tandem  with 
the  large  reserves  of  our  allies,  oti  prices  actu- 
ally fell  by  record  levels.  Certainly,  some  of 
that  was  due  to  apparertl  earty  military  suc- 
cess and  nsing  hopes  ol  a  short  war  and  no 
disruption,  but  some  of  it  was  due  to  ttie  selF 
ing  of  over  i  million  tarrels  per  day  of  SPR 
oil 

In  sum.  Mr  Speaker,  the  SPR  works. 
Though  we  used  it  "too  little  and  too  late."  it 
has  still  proven  itself  We  should  accordingly 
enlarge  and  fill  rt. 

This  bill  does  that,  in  a  rapid  and  aggressive 
way.  without  budget  costs  to  ttie  Federal  Gov- 
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emment.  It  is  similar  to  measures  earlier  spon- 
sored by  our  late  and  dear  colleagoe.  the  dis- 
tinguished Mickey  LelarxJ.  and  also  cospon- 
sored  by  Chairman  DiNCtLt  and  myself,  arvj 
endorsed  by  the  House  Budget  Committee 

Instead  ot  dlling  SPR  with  ajipropfiated 
funds  that  further  raise  the  deficit,  this  bill 
places  ttie  costs  of  filling  SPR  upon  oil  con- 
sumers and  the  oil  industry  It  imposes  both  a 
SPR  storage  requiremeni  tor,  and  a  SPR  user 
fee  on.  imported  oil 

Like  the  rnandatory  commercial  oil  storage 
programs  of  several  o(  our  allies,  it  requires 
companies  importing  crude  oil  into  the  United 
States  to  place  200,000  barrels  per  day— 
about  3  percent  of  their  imports — into  our 
SPR  TtTe  companies  would  continue  to  own 
their  oil  Importers  of  refined  products  would 
similarly  store  some  of  their  imports  in  the 
newly  established  refined  product  reserve 
Congress  created  last  year 

Even  i(  all  the  costs  ol  this  oil  storage  pro- 
gram are  fully  passed  through  to  Amencan 
consumers — and  they  probably  will  be — the 
motorist  anc)  the  heating  oil  consumer  will  only 
see  a  price  rise  of  about  70  cents  per  barrel, 
or  under  2  cents  per  gallon 

Is  2  cents  per  gallon  too  much  to  pay,  lor 
a  raptd  filling  ol  our  SPR  to  a  level  ol  1  billion 
barrels  by  the  late  1990's''  I  don't  think  so 

Is  2  cents  fjer  gallon  too  much  to  pay,  in 
order  to  save  about  Si  5  billion  per  year  in 
Federal  spending  on  SPR''  I  don't  think  so 

Is  it  time  to  end  our  frequent  debates  over 
how  fast  well  fill  SPR,  and  whether  it's  worth 
It,  and  whether  we  can  atlord  if  I  hope  so. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  also  raises  the  author- 
ized size  of  the  SPR  from  the  current  level  of 
1  billion  barrels,  to  a  new  level  of  1  5  billion 
t)arrels  Even  at  tfie  fill  rate  set  by  this  bill,  we 
woukj  not  reach  the  15  btllion  tsarrel  level  until 
after  the  year  2000  But  as  a  policy  matter,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  likely  nse  in  our  future 
oil  import  levels,  we  should  agree  now  on  the 
policy  goal  ol  a  larger  SPR 

By  supporting  these  changes,  my  col- 
leagues will  help  fxjl  this  major,  proven  weap- 
on against  new  disruptions  into  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing, sell-linancing,  and  usat>le  status 

Don't  count  on  the  Persian  Gulf  miracu- 
lously becoming  a  peaceful,  stable  area  m  the 
years  ahead  Expect  rnore  problems  Plan  tor 
ttiem  now  Help  fill  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve Many  believe  that  oil  may  tail  to  very 
tow  price  levels  after  the  current  conllicl  ends 
This  tells  ur  that  it  may  soon  be  an  ideal  time 
to  fill  th'.  SPR.  and  that  the  possible  price  im- 
pac'  on  our  consumers  may  be  very  small 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  ot  ttie  bill: 

Section  1  The  bill's  short  title  Is  "The 
Strat«Ktc  Petroleum  Reserve  Enhancement 
Actof  1991    • 

Section  2:  This  section  imposes  a  storage 
requirement  on  oil  Importers  that  In  the  a.g- 
gregate  will  equal  an  average  dally  fill  rate 
of  200.000  barrels,  and  raises  the  ultimate  size 
of  the  SfH  to  15  billion  barrels 

Each  importer  of  crude  and  refined  oil 
would  have  to  store  roughly  3*/o  of  its  net  im- 
ports In  the  SPR  The  1975  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  has  discretionary  author- 
ity for  such  a  program,  which  this  bill  makes 
mandatory. 

Importers  of  refined  products  would  store 
3*/.  of  their  imports  in  the  newly  established 
refined  product  reserve,  up  to  that  reserve's 
maximum    authorized   capacity     After   that 


point,     they     would     store     an     equivalent 
amount  of  crude  oil  In  the  crude  oil  SPR. 

The  approximately  3%  "set  aside  "  totals 
the  required  200,000  barrels  per  day  of  SPR 
fill,  at  current  U.S.  Oil  import  levels  of 
atxiut  7  million  barrels  per  day.  If  import 
levels  rise  or  fall,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
would  adjust  the  percentage  figure  so  that  it 
yields  the  required  fill  rate  of  200,000  barrels/ 
day. 

This  fill  rate  is  at>out  six  times  as  high  as 
the  35.000  barrel  day  rale  in  effect  in  1990. 
and  close  to  the  record  fill  rate  of  250.000  bar- 
reladay  achieved  In  1981. 

While  all  importers  continue  to  own  their 
stored  oil.  only  the  President  could  withdraw 
It  from  the  SPR.  and  then  only  during  a  se- 
vere or  a  regional  disruption,  as  existing  law 
specifies. 

Importers,  not  the  U.S..  would  receive 
sales  revenues  from  any  of  their  oil  sold  dur- 
ing a  drawdown.  The  proven  economic  bene- 
fits of  a  large  SPR  depend  on  being  able  to 
place  a  large  amount  of  oil  into  a  disrupted 
market,  they  do  nol  depend  on  whether  the 
government  or  private  companies  own  the 
oil  Hence,  there  is  no  public  disadvantage 
associated  with  the  private  ownership  of 
these  stocks. 

The  privately-owned  oil  would  be  deemed 
to  t>e  the  first  oil  withdrawn  in  a  future  cri- 
sis. This  maximizes  the  value  of  the  pri- 
vately contributed  oil. 

Private  ownership  of  the  stored  oil  Is  what 
makes  possible  a  cut  In  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  buying  SPR  oil  With  a  world  oil 
price  of  S20.  a  high  fill  rate  like  that  set  by 
this  bin  would  cost  SI. 533  billion  per  year 
That  Is  the  annual  appropriations  saved  by 
adopting  this  plan 

To  make  the  program  more  workable,  the 
contribution  of  3%  of  each  day's  actual  phys- 
ical imports  is  not  required  Exchanges, 
paper  swaps,  credits,  and  payments  would  be 
used  by  DOE  to  minimize  unnecessary  ship- 
ping costs  and  ensure  the  injection  and  stor- 
age of  proper  grades  and  mixes  of  oil. 

The  590  million  barrels  of  oil  now  in  the 
SPR  (less  withdrawals  during  the  current 
sales  period)  would  remain  fully  owned  by 
the  US  government 

Mr  Speaker,  some  may  contend  that  this 
bill  IS  really  an  oil  import  fee  The  argument 
is  that  it  will  necessarily  raise  the  costs  of 
oil  importers— like  an  import  fee  does— and 
that  they  will  then  pass  on  those  higher 
costs  to  our  consumers. 

But  I  have  always  opposed  an  oil  Import 
fee.  and  I  disagree  with  this  contention. 

First,  this  bill  in  fact  is  not  a  tariff  or  tax 
on  imported  oil  It  is  Instead  an  oil  storage 
requirement,  of  the  same  type  that  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Actof  1975(EPCAl 

Second,  though  our  major  trading  partners 
have  traditionally  opposed  an  oil  import  fee. 
they  themselves  have  instituted  similar 
commercial  oil  storage  programs  to  meet 
their  oil  stock  requirements  under  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program  Nothing  In  that 
program  requires  us  to  bill  our  taxpayers  to 
fund  our  oil  reserve  (as  we  now  do).  Instead 
of  oil  consumers  (as  this  plan  does) 

Third,  oil  Importers  will  continue  to  own 
the  stored  oil,  and  It  will  continue  to  have  a 
real  economic  value  for  them  The  oil  thus 
may  be  a  cost  or  an  asset  to  them,  and  they 
might  not  pass  on  all  their  higher  oil  storage 
costs  to  U  S  consumers— as  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  do  In  the  case  of  an  Import  fee 

Fourth,  Import  fees  are  not  likely  to  bring 
us  appreciable  protection  against  future  dis- 
ruptions Many  studies  show  such  fees  slight- 
ly raise  domestic  oil  output  at  a  huge  price. 


with  the  domestic  oil  production  gained  by  a 
fee  typically  raising  consumer  prices  by  over 
one  hundred  dollars  per  "extra"  barrel  But 
this  bill  is  far  more  modest  in  cost,  and  It 
gives  our  consumers  large  savings  later  on— 
in  the  form  of  lower  oil  prices  in  a  disrup- 
tion—in return  for  possible  small  increases 
now. 

Section  3.  The  costs  of  preparing  under- 
ground storage  sites  for  the  SPR  have  to 
date  t)een  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing oil  for  SPR: 

Purchasing  oil  has  cost  J16  billion  In  nomi- 
nal dollars  over  the  last  ten  years 

Spending  for  underground  .storage  sites  and 
Installing  related  injection  and  withdrawal 
facilities  has  totaled  S3  billion  since  the  late 
1970s. 

This  bill  assesses  future  SPR  storage  site 
costs  against  Importers,  in  protection  to 
their  future  Imports  which  will  be  stored  in 
those  new  sites 

Section  4:  Conforming  and  technical 
amendments 


A  BILL  TO  REVISE  THE  RULES  ON 
FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP  OF  U.S 
AIRLINES 


HON.  \MIJJAM  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

IN  THii  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Fehruary  4.  1991 

Mr  CLINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago. 
Eastern  Airlines,  an  airline  with  a  long  and 
proud  history,  ceased  operations  Pan  Am  and 
Continental,  two  other  ma|0r  airlines,  are  oper- 
ating under  the  protection  ol  the  bankruptcy 
laws  It  IS  estimated  that  the  airline  industry 
lost  S2  billion  last  year 

It  IS  clear  that  our  Nation's  airline  industry  is 
in  trouble  Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  try  to  help  This  bill  will  improve  the  airline 
industry's  access  to  capital  by  liberalizing  the 
rules  on  foreign  investment 

Currently,  US.  airlines  must  be  75  percent 
owned  by  US  citizens  Foreign  citizens  are 
permitted  to  own  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  voting  interest  of  the  airline  corporation  As 
a  result  of  this  restriction,  airlines  have  dif- 
ficulty obtaining  funding  to  survive  and  grow 

My  bill,  by  raising  the  limit  on  toreign  owner- 
Ship  to  49  percent,  would  make  it  easier  lor 
our  airlines  to  raise  necessary  funds  This 
(Xiuld  help  some  financially  ailmg  airlines  to 
survive  and  would  help  all  airlines  weather  the 
current  sto'm  so  that  they  can  prosper  and 
grow.  As  such,  this  bill  will  help  prevent  con- 
solidation and  concentration  m  the  airline  in- 
dustry, enhance  competition,  and  lead  to  taet- 
ter  service  and  lower  lares  for  all  p)assenqers 

II  IS  also  important  to  realize  that  inter 
national  aviation  is  changing  Jus'  as  we  have 
seen  m  many  other  industries,  a  glot)alization 
ol  the  airline  industry  appears  to  be  occurring 
This  IS  already  apparent  in  the  code  sharing 
and  other  relationships  t)etween  our  airlines 
and  their  counterparts  m  foreign  countries  We 
nriust  recognize  this  globalization  process  and 
allow  our  airlines  to  respond  to  If  Investment 
IS  an  integral  part  of  that  response  My  bill  will 
create  an  environment  that  is  corxjucive  to  for 
eign  investment  in  the  U  S  airline  industry 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Sam  Skinner 
tias  recognized  the  need  for  this  as  well  and 
has  moved  to  liberalize  the  rules  to  the  extent 
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that  he  can  under  current  law  But  Congress 
has  an  important  role  to  play  in  this  process. 
both  in  revising  the  law  and  m  settng  the  lim- 
its 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  my  bill  will  not 
permit  unrestricted  toreign  ownership  of  U.S. 
airlines  In  addition  to  the  49  percent  limit, 
there  are  several  key  restrictions  that  are  cru- 
cial features  of  this  bill  These  restrictions  will 
ensure  that  the  new  lit>eralized  rules  in  this  bill 
are  not  abused  by  foreign  interests. 

The  first  restriction  requires  that  any  foreign 
investor  must  come  from  a  country  that  has  a 
procompetitive  air  service  agreement  with  the 
United  States  This  will  ensure  that  a  foreign 
airline  will  not  be  able  to  use  these  lit)eral  in- 
vestment rules  to  gain  access  to  international 
routes  that  it  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
through  bilateral  negotiations  Foreign  coun- 
ines  must  be  willing  to  fully  open  their  aviation 
markets  before  we  will  let  their  citizens  make 
the  investment  in  U.S.  airlines  permitted  by 
this  bill. 

The  second  restriction  requires  that  the  for- 
eign country  of  which  the  investor  is  a  citizen 
would  permit  the  same  level  of  US  invest- 
ment in  its  airlines  as  it  citizens  is  seeking  m 
our  airline  This  wil!  ensure  that  there  is  reci- 
prixity  in  the  application  of  these  foreign  in- 
vestment rules 

The  third  restriction  requires  that  the  key  of- 
fices of  the  airline  continue  to  be  occupied  by 
U  S  citizens  This  will  ensure  that  the  airline 
remains  m  the  control  of  American  citizens. 

The  fourth  restriction  requires  that  the  in- 
vestment be  consistent  with  our  national  secu- 
rity This  will  ensure  that  US  airlines  do  not 
fall  into  the  harifls  of  our  enemies  if  is  also 
designed  io  ensure  that  aircraft  will  continue  to 
be  available  for  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet 
[CRAF]  Program  that  has  been  instrumental  in 
ferrying  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Middle 
East 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  directed 
to  make  a  finding  on  each  of  these  restric- 
tions It  a  particular  inves'ment  m  a  US  air- 
line would  not  be  m  the  public  interest,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  power  to  block  it 

I  believe  this  bill  could  aid  our  ailing  airline 
industry,   will   help  to  move  that  industry    into 
the  2'sX  century,  and  is  carefully  drawn  to  pre 
vent  any  abuses    i  would  urge  this  Congress 
to  give  rt  careful  consideration. 


LN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  BURNS 
HARDOR  PLANT  OF  BETHLEHEM 
STKEL  CORP 

HON.  PETER  J.  VTSCLOSKY 

•  il-    INM.'i.N.'i 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT .^TIVES 
Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  VISCLOSKY  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  commend 
the  workers  and  management  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp's  Burns  Harbor  plant  Burns  Hartxjr 
was  recently  recognized  as  the  Nations  first 
integrated  producer  of  sheet  steel  to  earn  the 
General  Motors'  "MarV  of  Excellence"  award 
for  superior  supplier  performance 

Employee  mpx/t  and  cooperation  throughout 
the  plant  made  this  achievement  possible,  but 

would  like  to  speafically  recognize  the  con- 


tributions of  the  plant's  two  chapters  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America  led  by  Paul 
Gipson.  president  of  Icxal  5786,  and  Sandy 
Sutton,  president  of  local  9144  I  would  also 
like  to  recognize  Joseph  Emig,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  at  Burns  Harbor,  for  this 
outstanding  accomplishment. 

The  "Mark  of  Excellence"  award  culminated 
an  1 8-month  effort  by  employees  at  the  Burns 
Harbor  plant  to  meet  the  requirements  of  GM's 
targets  lor  excellence  process  General  Motors 
introduced  targets  for  excellence,  a  continuous 
improvement  process  for  its  suppliers,  more 
than  3  years  ago  The  aim  of  targets  for  excel- 
lence IS  to  evaluate  and  assist  suppliers  m  five 
key  areas  Quality,  cost,  delivery,  manage- 
ment, and  technology  This  process  measures 
a  company's  current  capabilities  a.nd.  more  im- 
portantly, its  potential  to  improve  The  award 
further  solidities  Bethlehem's  reputation  as  a 
world-class  supplier  of  quality  steel  products 

All  of  those  affiliated  with  Burns  HartXDr 
should  be  proud  of  their  outstanding  efforts 
As  a  "Mark  of  Excellence"  designee,  the  plant 
IS  distinguished  as  a  supplier  that  has  dem- 
onstrated to  General  Motors  the  capacity  and 
desire  to  be  a  long-term  partner  m  pursuit  o' 
quality,  customer  satisfaction,  and  a  competi- 
tive position  that  results  from  continuous  im- 
provement We  in  northwest  Indiana  are  famil- 
iar with  their  acxomplishments.  and  I  am 
pleased  that  deserved  recognition  has  now 
been  achieved  on  a  national  level 


ARIZONA'S  COPPER  INDUSTRY 
BUOYS  ECONOMY 

HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

f'K  .^Klzo^.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  KOLBE  Mr  Speaker,  with  our  country 
in  the  midst  ot  an  economic  slump.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  some  good  news  the  resur- 
gence of  the  Arizona  copper  industry  Copper 
has  played  a  large  role  m  Arizona  s  economy 
Since  the  late  1800'S  After  tailing  on  tough 
times,  the  copper  industry  has  reemerged  a 
success  In  fact,  m  1989,  Arizona  produced 
atxiut  60  percent  of  total  US  output. 

The  expansion  projects  already  t)egun  at  Ar- 
izona mines  total  more  than  S500  million,  and 
700  |Obs  were  added  to  the  Arizona  work 
force  in  1989  alone.  At  a  time  when  Arizona. 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  needs 
an  economic  tx)ost,  the  copper  industry's  pro- 
ductivity and  profits  are  especially  encourag- 
ing 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  feature  arti- 
cle appearing  m  The  Business  Journal,  week 
of  December  24,  which  explains  the  struggles 
and  successes  of  the  copper  industry  in  An- 
zona 
coppek's    comeb.^ck    bl'oys    economy    jvst 

When  arizon.\  Needs  it  the  Mo.'^t— Higher 

PRODUcrriviTY  Prices  Spark  Hebol'.sd 
(By  Scott  Rodrian  i 

.•\fier  taking  some  hard  knocks  in  the 
1980s.  .Arizona's  copper  industry  has 
scratched  its  way  back  to  financial  health. 

All  of  the  companies  with  major  copper 
mining  operations  in  Arizona— Phelps  Dodge 
Corp  .  Magma  Copper  Co..  Asarco  Inc  and 
Cyprus  Minerals  Inc. — are  booming.  Produc- 


tion is  growfing.  productivity  is  at  record  lev- 
els and  profits  are  strong. 

These  four  firms  combined  have  more  than 
$500  million  worth  of  expansion  projects 
under  way  at  mines  in  Arizona.  And  after 
years  of  declining  employment  levels.  Arizo- 
na's copper  industry  added  700  workers  in 

1989.  bringing  its  ranks  to  9.500  worker*. 
The  comeback  of  copper  mining  in  Arizona 

IS  "'one  of  the  greatest  stones  of  Amencan 
industry."  contends  Peter  Anker,  a  metals 
analyst  with  First  Boston  Corp..  New  York. 
These  companies  really  had  their  backs  to 
the  wall  .  and  now  they're  setting  the 
pace  worldwide." 

Di'.k  Beard,  a  mining  engineer  with  the  Ar- 
izona Department  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources, says  copper  firms  are  "enjoying 
some  fat  margins.  [Arizona)  is  producing 
abo"ai  the  same  amount  of  copper  as  10  years 
ago.  but  with  about  one-half  the  employees. 
Productivity  is  sky-high." 

Profii^  have  shot  up  as  well.  Consider 
these  third-quarter  results: 

Phoenix-based  Phelps  Dodge  posted  record 
earnings  of  $126.2  million  on  revenues  of 
$674. 2  million; 

Magma,  based  in  Tucson,  reported  record 
net  income  of  $28.9  million  on  sales  of  $202.9 
million: 

Asarco.  New  York,  showed  net  earnings  of 
$59  4  million  on  sales  of  $594.3  million;  and 

Cyprus,  with  headquarters  in  Englewood. 
Colo  .  posted  earnings  of  $42.2  million  on  rev- 
enues of  $493  1  million. 

Moreover,  the  copper  industry's  recent 
prosperity  has  been  a  boon  for  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  companies  that  supply  mining  firms 
with  heavy  equipment  and  other  products. 
ISee  related  story,  page  9  ) 

For  example,  John  WTiiteman.  president  of 
Mesa-based  Empire  Machinery  Co..  says  his 
firm  has  sold  more  than  50  Caterpillar  trucks 
to  mining  firms  in  the  past  year  and  half. 
These  huge  trucks,  ranging  in  size  from  140 
to  200  tons,  carry  price  tags  of  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion each. 

"Our  sales  increased  15  percent  from  1989 
to  1990,  "  says  Whiteman.  "That's  primarily 
been  fueled  by  copper  [industry)  purchases." 

A  key  to  the  industry's  resurgence  has 
been  the  surprising  strength  of  copper  prices 
over  the  past  three  years  The  price  per 
pound  of  copper  jumped  to  more  than  $1  in 
1988   and    should    average    roughly   $1.20   for 

1990.  analysts  say  And  although  copper 
privies  have  begun  to  slip,  the  metal  last 
week  was  still  trading  around  $1.12  a  pound 
on  the  Comex  exchange. 

Although  many  analysts  project  that  cop- 
per will  fall  to  less  than  $1  next  year,  mining 
firms  claims  they  are  ready  They  have  been 
preparing  for  such  a  downturn  for  years  by 
slashing  costs  and  lowering  their  break-even 
points  Phelps  Dodge  could  break  even  with 
copper  as  low  as  61  cents  Anker  believes, 
.Asarco  at  about  66  cents.  Magma  a  little 
higher  and  Cyprus  at  around  75  cent^. 

Richard  Osborne,  chairman  of  Asarco,  puts 
11  this  way:  "I  fully  expect  we  will  see  copper 
at  a  lower  price  next  year.  Our  earnings  will 
drop,  but  our  stretegic  plans  will  stay  in 
efect." 

But  copper  prices  are  only  part  of  the  turn- 
around story,  say  executives  and  analysts 
interviewed  by  the  Business  .Journal.  They 
point  instead  to  the  painful  restructuring 
the  industry  went  through  in  the  19608 — a 
time  when  bitter  strikes,  layoffs  and  cut- 
backs were  the  order  of  the  day  [See  related 
story,  next  page.) 

"We  had  to  make  hard  decisions  in  the 
mid-80s:  salary  cuts,  no  bonuses,  no  company 
cars,     layoffs,     shutdowns.  "     says    Leonard 
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Judd.  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Phoenlxbased  Phelps  DodKe.  the  nations 
larfrest  copper  producer,  with  $2  5  billion  In 
assets 

What  we've  created  here  at  Phelps 
Dodife  -out  of  necessity— 18  a  company  that 
can  stand  7,S  cent  copper  prices  And  I  think 
that,  long  term.  U  going  to  be  the  salvation 
of  the  industry.  " 

Indeed,  while  production  levels  of  copper  in 
Arizona  have  remained  fairly  steady 
throughout  the  1980r.  nearly  everything  else 
has  been  transformed  Employment  levels 
and  production  costs  have  plummeted,  while 
technology,  labor  relations,  management 
methods,  and  even  the  way  ore  Is  mined  and 
processed  have  changed. 

•'We're  talking  about  a  new  [Management] 
structure  that  virtually  eliminates  authori- 
tative supervision."  says  J  Burgess  Winter, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Magma  "These  are  such  exciting  times  to  be 
In  the  business  of  mining  copper." 

Copper,  which  Is  used  extensively  In  auto- 
mobiles, electronics  and  construction,  has 
played  a  large  role  in  Arizona's  economy 
since  the  first  major  mines  appeared  in  the 
late  18008  Arizona  has  yielded  more  copper 
than  the  rest  of  the  states  combined,  and  in 
1969  produced  about  60  percent  of  U)tal  U.S. 
output. 

It's  estimated  that  the  state's  known  cop- 
per reserves  can  last  for  half  a  century  at 
least. 

In  1989.  Arizona's  economy  gained  J6.7  bil- 
lion as  a  result  of  the  copper  industry,  ac- 
cording to  an  annual  report  prepared  by 
George  F  Leaming.  of  the  Western  Economic 
Analysis  Center.  Marana.  That  total  eco- 
nomic benefit  was  2  5  times  more  than  the 
value  of  Arizona  copper  production  in  1968. 
Learning  reports 

What  makes  the  copper  industry's  turn- 
around so  remarkable  Is  that  so  few  saw  It 
coming  When  a  1984  Business  Week  cover 
story  proclaimed  "The  Death  of  Mining."  the 
Industry  did  appear  to  be  down  for  the  count. 

The  copper  industry's  woes  started  In  the 
early  19808.  when  the  metal  dropped  in  price 
from  almost  Jl  50  to  some  60  cents  a  pound. 
The  decline  occurred  primarily  becuse  sev- 
eral Third  World  countries,  determined  to 
maintain  employment  levels  at  their  mines, 
flooded  the  market  In  the  face  of  a  worldwide 
copper  glut. 

The  price  drop  devastated  the  US.  copper 
Industry  Almost  every  copper  mine  In  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  shut  down- 
some  temporarily,  some  not  Strikes  ensued, 
layoffs  and  cutbacks  became  commonplace, 
and  the  Industry  became  drenched  in  red  ink 

Instead  of  a  collapse,  what  occurred  was  a 
shakeout  Many  copper  companies  vanished 
during  the  early  '80e  Phelpe  Dodge  became 
the  indi'5i,ry's  main  producer,  replacing  Ana- 
conri^.  and  Kennecott.  which  no  longer  sur- 
vive as  copper  manufacturfers  Cyprus  quick- 
ly became  Arizona's  second-largest  producer 
after  buying  up  several  properties,  putting  It 
ahead  of  the  state's  only  other  major  survi- 
vors  Asarco  and  Magma 

Despite  their  differences,  all  of  the  surviv- 
ing copper  companies  embarked  on  similar 
missions  in  the  '80b.  to  slash  costs,  raise  pro- 
ductivity and  eliminate  fat. 

The  numbers  tell  the  story  In  1981.  em 
ployment  in  the  Arizona  copper  Industry 
peaked  at  21.900  workers,  and  production  was 
a  state  record  1  15  million  tons  of  copper 
Now  the  sllmmed-down  Industry  employs 
just  9.500  mine  workers,  while  copper  produc- 
tion has  held  fairly  steady,  with  1  million 
tons  produced  in  1989 

The  upshot  Is  that  worker  productivity  has 
doubled,  from  about  62  pounds  of  copper  per 


man-hour  In  1981  to  118.7  pounds  per  man- 
hour  in  1989.  according  to  data  from  the  Ari- 
zona Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals 

Improvements  in  labor  relations  have  been 
an  engine  for  change  in  the  copper  Industry 
Once  a  union  stronghold,  where  confronta- 
tion was  commonplace,  the  Arizona  copper 
Industry  now  is  only  about  50  percent  orga- 
nized 

"Labor  suddenly  realized  they  weren't  In 
the  driver's  seat  anymore.  "  says  Beard,  "and 
management  realized  it's  a  hell  of  a  lot  easi- 
er to  gel  along  than  suffer  through  a  strike 
every  year." 

Says  David  Ridinger.  president  of  the  Ari- 
zona Mining  Association  "They're  Into  par- 
ticipative management  these  days." 

Across  the  board,  management  Is  trying  to 
coax  productivity  from  its  workers.  Employ- 
ees are  being  cross-trained  to  perform  mul- 
tiple jobs  and  are  being  encouraged  to  ap 
proach  their  supervisors  with  ideas  for  im- 
provement 

At  Magma's  underground  mine  in  Superior, 
workers  can  gain  bonus  checks  by  meeting 
production  deadlines,  and  at  Phelps  Dodge, 
managers  at  its  Morenci  mine  have  begun 
holding  monthly,  no-holds-barred  meetings 
with  their  employees 

"We're  teaching  people  how  to  be  nice  to 
each  other.  "  quips  Pete  Chen,  assistant  man- 
ager of  Phelpe  Dodge's  Morenci  branch. 

In  addition  to  Implementing  kinder, 
gentler  management  techniques,  copper 
companies  have  used  technology  to  improve 
productivity  and  slash  production  costs.  Re- 
ducing production  costs  hasn  I  been  easy; 
after  all.  there  are  only  so  many  ways  to 
blast  rock  out  of  the  ground,  haul  the  ore  to 
a  crusher  and  pull  out  the  copper  content 
I  which  typically  amounts  to  less  than  I  per- 
cent). 

But  copper  companies  have  found  new 
ways.  Bigger  trucks  mean  that  ore  can  be 
hauled  from  the  pit  more  inexpensively  and 
quickly  Computers— now  used  for  every 
thing  from  dispatching  trucks  to  regulating 
the  smelting  process— have  brought  new  lev 
els  of  efficiency  to  the  mines  And  in-pit 
crushing  and  conveying  syst.ems.  like  the 
one  at  Phelpe  Dodge's  Morenci  mine,  are 
being  installed  to  haul  ore  even  more 
efficently 

"You'd  be  surprised  how  quickly  the  min- 
ing Industry  is  changing.  "  says  Ray  Winslow 
of  Modular  Mining  Systems.  Tucson  "The 
people  who  don't  want  anything  to  do  with 
computers  are  vanishing  pretty  quickly  " 

But  the  technology  that  has  made  the  big- 
gest impact  19  solvent  extraction 
electrowlnnlng  With  SX/EW.  the  crushing, 
milling,  smelting  and  refining  processes  are 
completely  by  passed 

The  SKEW  process  uses  acid  to  dissolve 
copper  from  certain  low-grade  ore.  Typi- 
cally, the  cost  of  the  SX'EW  process  is  half 
that  of  conventional  methods. 

Although  the  process  was  developed  in  Ari- 
zona In  the  19608.  SXEW  didn't  really  catch 
on  until  the  1980s.  Today,  all  the  copper  com- 
panies are  implementing  SX/EW  processes 
wherever  they  can 

In  addition  to  the  four  large  copper  compa- 
nies in  Arizona,  smaller  players  may  show  up 
If  copper  prices  stay  high  enough.  Beard  be 
lleves  He  points  to  Arimetco  which  oper- 
ates a  mine  In  northern  Cochise  County 
That  mine  yielded  -IS.OOO  pounds  of  copper  in 
1969—  not  a  lot,  but  something 

"I  believe  there's  a  lot  of  potenital  for 
smaller  operators,  "  Beard  says 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAHOLK  A. 
ED.D. 


COWAN. 


HON.  CHESTER  G.  .\TK1NS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnndaii.  Frhruari/  4.  1991 

Mr  ATKINS  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
p)leastire  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  the  in- 
vestiture ol  Carole  A  Cowan.  ED  D  ,  as  the 
new  pfesiOent  of  the  Middlesex  Community 
College  in  Massachusetts 

Dr  Cowan  formerl>  the  dean  ot  administra- 
tion and  finance  at  Middlesex  Community  Col- 
lege txinqs  with  hpr  a  long  list  ol  professional 
and  academic  accomplishments  illustrating  her 
devotion  to  the  tieid  ot  education 

in  1963.  Dr  Cowan  launched  her  edu- 
cational career  at  Salem  Stale  College  when 
she  received  a  t>achelor  of  science  degree  m 
business  education  After  several  years  wor1<- 
ing  as  an  educator  and  administrator.  Dr. 
Cowan  completed  her  doctorale  m  education 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1982 

During  her  career  she  has  served  the  Mas- 
sachusetts education  community  as  a  re- 
spected teacher  of  both  high  school  and  col- 
lege Her  etiectiveness  as  an  educator  and 
tier  dedication  to  teaching  were  honored  by 
her  peers  in  1976,  and  again  m  1978  when 
she  was  selected  Middlesex  Community  Col- 
lege Teacher  of  thp  Year  Over  the  years,  she 
has  also  been  a  tireless  lecturer  at  seminars 
and  conferences  discussing  a  vanet '  ot  issues 
from  legal  corx;erns  m  higher  education  to  bet- 
ter communications  and  techniques  lor  identi- 
fying etiective  teaching  t5ehaviors  In  addition, 
Dr  Cowan  s  accomplishments  go  well  t)eyond 
academia.  she  is  also  deeply  respected  by  the 
Massachusetts  business  community  as  an  ex- 
pert in  management  and  communication  strat- 
egies 

Or.  Cowan's  outstanding  accomplishments 
illustrate  her  vivacious  attitude  and  overall 
dedication  to  ttie  field  in  which  she  has  been 
so  involved.  Her  years  ol  experience  as  an 
educator  and  an  administrator  provide  a  per- 
fect balance  from  which  to  effectively  serve 
the  educational  needs  of  Massachusetts  At  a 
time  when  this  country  struggles  to  define  its 
educational  responsibilities.  I  am  proud  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
woman  wtios  etiorts  on  t)ehalf  of  education 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  all 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  commend  and  congratulate 
Dr  Carole  A  Cowan  for  r>er  accomplishments 
in  the  educational  field  and  wish  her  much 
success  as  ttie  new  president  ol  Middlesex 
Community  College 


INTRODUCTION  ON  THE  STRATE- 
GIC PETROLEIM  RESERVE  ECO- 
NOMIC REsi'oN.sK  .\rr 

HON.  PHIUP  R.  SR\RP 

'  ••   :  s : ' ;  A  s  ", 

IN  THK  H"IM-  <il-    KKl'HK.sK.VrATlVES 

.Vfft'iJat,  ht'hruart^  4.  1991 

Mr  SHARP  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  series  of  energy  twlls  that  I  hope  will 
become  part  of  a  national  energy  policy  Or>e 
IS  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Economic 
Response  Act 
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This  bill  changes  the  tngger  for  using  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Its  use  in  a  cnsis 
would  still  be  discretionary  with  the  President 
Bui  instead  of  asking  him  to  consider  whether 
an  Oil  shortage  exists,  this  change  would  also 
expressly  let  him  consider  whether  oil  prices 
have  nsen  too  high 

'n  todays  world  Oil  market,  any  physical 
shortfall  is  of  course  immediately  translated 
into  higher  prices — (ust  as  a  glut  of  oil  trans- 
lates into  low  prices  Thus,  this  amendment 
simp>ty  acknowledges  economic  and  market 
realit>'  by  directing  the  President's  attention  to 
oil  p'lces.  which  are  after  all  the  real  cause  of 
the  economic  harm  that  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  seeks  to  mimmize- 

This  change  is  needed  tjecause  several  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  argued  that  stra- 
tegic petroleum  resen/e  cannot  and  should  not 
be  used  urJess  there  is  a  physical  shortage  of 
oil  They  based  that  view  on  the  language  of 
the  statute — which  was  drafted  m  '975.  when 
oil  prices  were  controlled,  oil  contracts  were 
fixed  price  and  long  term  in  nature,  and  tew 
competitive  liquid  markets  were  available  to  oil 
companies  and  traders  The  result  was  that 
physical  shortages  were  indeed  (Xjssioie  m 
those  earlier  days. 

Now.  however,  world  oil  markets  are  much 
ditterent:  Contracts  are  shod  term  Prices  are 
volatile,  move  quickly  up  and  down  to  ration 
supply  in  a  shortlall.  and  balance  demand  with 
supply  during  both  gluts  and  shortfalls.  Large 
cash  and  futures  markets  are  open  to  the  en- 
tire industry 

It  now  makes  no  sense  for  administration 
spokesmen  to  contend — as  some  did  last  fall 
in  justitying  their  refusal  to  use  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve — that  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve cannot  be  used  to  aftect  oil  prices,  or 
that  strategic  petroleum  reserve  cannot  be 
used  unless  there  is  a  physical  shortage  of  oil 
Such  poor  logic  could  prevent  any  use  of  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  ever — because  its  use 
will  always  affect  prices,  and  because  physical 
shortages  will  probably  never  exist. 


C0NSTITL:TI0NAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
REQUIRE  A  BALANCED  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo^^aay,  February  4.  1991 

Mr  CHDREiCH  Mr  Speaker,  today  !  am  in- 
trcjucing  a  resolution  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  require  a  balanced  "fed- 
eral budget  As  the  President  today  proposes 
a  record  level  of  deficit  spending,  it  is  clear 
that  it  IS  past  time  that  we  put  in  our  Constitu- 
tion a  clear  mechanism  to  aid  our  budget-bal- 
ancing efforts,  one  that  will  compel  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  make  the 
tjugh  budget  choices  that  must  be  made 
Huge,  recurring  deficits  pose  a  continuing  and 
grave  threat  to  our  Nations  economic  future 
The  tMlanced  txjdget  amendment  would  re- 
store much  needed  fiscal  comnx)n  sense  and 
restraint  to  the  budgetary  process 

My  resolution  does  not  propose  anything 
radical  It  simply  requires  that  outgoing  ex- 
penditures match  incoming  revenues.  This  is 
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the  same  principle  that  operates  the  budgets 
of  families,  businesses  and  many  of  our 
States  every  day.  And  although  the  Federal 
budget  is  much  more  complicated  than  each 
of  these  budgets,  the  principle  must  still  apply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  support  in  the  iO'st 
Congress  we  were  able  to  obtain  consider- 
ation of  a  tjalanced  budget  amendment  b> 
getting  218  signatures  on  a  discharge  petition 
The  vote  for  passage  on  July  17.  1990.  was 
overwhelming.  279-150,  but  fell  seven  votes 
short  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  margin  need- 
ed for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  events  of  i990  show  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment For  many  months,  the  budget 
summiteers  met  while  the  American  public 
fumed  at  the  inability  of  the  President  and 
Congress  to  devise  a  plan  that  would  attack 
the  budget  deficit  The  final  budget  package 
adopted  by  the  Congress  and  endorsed  and 
signed  by  the  President  was  one  that  raised 
taxes  by  over  Si  •10  billion  I  did  not  agree  with 
many  components  of  this  act  and  voted 
against  it.  And.  as  many  across  America, 
strongly  disagreed  with  the  process  that  pro- 
duced It  I  feel  my  constitutional  amenament 
would  force  a  more  rational  budget  process, 
something  we  all  should  applaud 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hoilmgs 
Act  was  Circumvented  many  times  after  its  en- 
actment I  t>elieve  ttiat  the  enforcement  mech- 
anism incorporated  in  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990  may  be  similarly  cir- 
cumvented, this  sabotaging  any  hopes  tor  true 
deficit  reduction  A  strong  balanced  budget 
amendment  must  be  employed  to  bring  fiscal 
discipline  to  the  budget  process  The  balanced 
budget  amendment  is  needed  not  only  to 
eliminate  our  current  fiscal  cnsis.  but  to  insure 
that  this  Government  remains  financially  stable 
and  healthy  for  the  future  generations  it  must 
serve 
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illegal  tnai  and  1  would  urge  our  colleagues. 
the  human  rights  community,  and  tfie  United 
Nations  to  denounce  these  proceedings  and  to 
call  on  the  ret)eis  to  hand  those  accused  over 
to  Salvadoran  Government  authonties  so  that 
they  can  be  tried  under  the  Salvadoran  court 
System. 

Mr  Speaker,  i  do  not  mean  to  overtook  or 
minimize  the  problems  of  the  Salvadoran  judi- 
cial system,  i  do  suggest,  however,  that  there 
IS  a  significantly  greater  oppwrtumty  for  lustice 
to  prevail  under  Salvadoran  jurisprudence  than 
urxjer  rebel  chicanen, 


HEINOUS  CRIME  AGAINST 
DEFEN.SELESS  NONCOMBATANTS 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OK  pknnsvlvan;.«. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    February  4.  1991 

Mr  YATRON  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  focus  at- 
tention on  the  war  m  the  Pers.an  Gulf,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  a  recent  atrocity  which 
claimed  the  lives  ot  two  Amencan  helicopter 
crewmen  m  El  Salvador,  On  January  2.  a  UH- 
■•  H  helicopter  was  shot  down  by  Salvadoran 
rebel  forces  Two  of  the  three  crewmen  sur- 
vived the  crash,  but  were  shot  and  murdered 
by  FMLN  rebels 

This  heinous  cnrne  against  defenseless 
noncombatants  constitutes  a  gross  violation  of 
international  humanitarian  law.  Those  respon- 
sible for  these  cnmes  must  t)€  brought  to  jus- 
tice. However  efforts  to  allow  the  judicial  proc- 
ess in  El  Salvador  to  work  will  clearly  be 
thwarted  by  the  guerrillas  who  are  intending  to 
set  up  a  kangaroo  court  to  try  the  accused- 
Guerrilla  justice,  whether  administered  by  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua  or  Rename  in  Mozam- 
bique IS  not.  and  never  will  be.  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  tribunal 

Mr  Speaker,  it  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
carriage ot  justice  for  the  rebels  to  stage  this 


THE  HOSPITAL  CHARITY  CARE 
ACT-^H  R.  790 


HON.  EDWARD  R,  ROYB.AL 

OK  CALIKORS'i-f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  eati- 
ng upon  the  Congress  the  administration  and 
the  nonprofit  hospital  community  tc  taK.e  cor- 
rective action.  Once  again  we  must  require 
that  tax-exempt  hospitals  provide,  tc  the  ex- 
tent the  hospital  s  finances  allow,  services  to 
the  medically  indigent.  The  Charity  Care  Act, 
which  I  am  reintroducing  today,  will  do  just 
that. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
General  Accounting  OMice.  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  internal  Revenue  Service 
;iRS\  the  National  Association  of  Counties. 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  and  sev- 
eral hospital  organizations,  including  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  Catholic 
Health  Association,  and  Volunteer  Trustee  ol 
Not-For-Profit  Hospitals,  for  their  advice  and 
assistance  m  preparing  this  legislation 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  made 
progress  on  this  important  issue  over  the  past 
year.  The  internal  Revenue  Service  has  tiegun 
an  effort  to  tighten  up  the  requirements  with 
respect  to  chanty  care  and  have  put  out  a 
Clear  message  that  all  tax-exempt  hospitals 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  a  fair  amount 
of  Chanty  care  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  key  authorizing  commrrtee  and 
Representative  DonnEll^  have  helped  push 
this  issue  further  and  they  seem  ready  to  act 
in  the  i02d  Congress  Similarly,  more  States 
have  taken  further  steps  to  tighten  up  the 
chanty  care  requirement  and  more  action  is 
expected  this  year  During  this  same  time,  the 
press  has  irx;reased  its  scrutiny  ot  trie  chanty 
care  issue  and  has  helped  to  make  the  public 
and  the  hospital  community  rrxDre  aware  of 
what  public  respwnsibilrties  tax-exempt  hos- 
pitals have. 

Let  me  provide  some  background  on  the 
issue  as  well  as  an  overview  of  tt^  Chanty 
Care  Act,  On  June  28  last  year,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  held  a  heanng  to 
examine  first,  how  much  and  what  kind  of 
charity  care  is  provided  by  pnvate,  tax-exempt, 
nonprofit  hospitals,  and  second,  what  legisla- 
tion IS  needed  to  assure  that  all  tax-exempt 
hospitals  provide  apcxopnate  amounts  and 
kirxjs  of  chanty  care  to  poorer  patients  o'  all 
ages 

To  help  wrth  this  examination,  i  released  a 
General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  study.  "Non- 
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profit  Hospitals  BeHtT  Standiirtls  rjeeded  tor 
Tax  Exemption,  ■  pfefxired  at  my  request  The 
GAC  pfobe  ot  nonprofit  hosprtals  and  their 
tax-exempt  status  cVxumenlea  a  troubling  sit- 
uation where  many  nonprofit,  tax-exempt  hos- 
pitals have  loo  little  commitment  to  poorer 
Americans  Fifteen  percent  of  tax-exempt  hos- 
pitals in  GAO  s  study  ^ave  less  charity  care 
and  bad  debts  than  the  Federal  and  State 
value  o(  their  tax  exemption  If  only  charity 
care  is  counted,  57  percent  of  the  study's  lax- 
exempt  hospitals  pfovKJe  less  charity  care 
than  the  value  of  their  exemption 

To  quote  the  General  Accounting  Office: 

This  report  concludes  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  revising  the  criteria  for  hos- 
pitals" tax  exemption  If  it  believes  that  pro- 
viding charity  care  should  be  a  fundamenial 
basis  for  such  an  exemption 

ConsKJering  our  critical  need  fof  hospital 
chanty  care.  I  believe  legislative  action  is 
needed 

Over  one-tialf  of  America's  hospitals  are  pft- 
vate  nonpfofit  institutions.  These  hospitals  are 
a  vital  but  uncertain  cornerstone  lor  ensuring 
hospital  care  lor  millions  of  undennsured 
Americans.  Through  the  late  1960'S,  private 
rwnpfofit  hospitals'  lax-exempt  status  depend 
on  their  commitment  to  providing  care  lor 
those  with  a  limited  ability  to  pay  Since  1969. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  loosened  its  re- 
quirements by  allowing  community  benefits  to 
justify  hospital  lax-exempl  status  This  loosen- 
ing ol  the  requirements  allowed  many  non- 
profit hospitals  to  substantially  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate their  commitment  to  lower  income  Ameri- 
cans 

According  to  the  GAO  study,  many  nonprofit 
hospitals  are  looking  more  like  lor-prolil  hos- 
pitals and  are  locusing  almost  totally  on  pay- 
ing patients  Those  nonprofit  hospitals  remain- 
ing committed  to  caring  lor  poorer  Americans 
are  at  a  competitive  and  tinancial  disadvan- 
tage Their  willingness  and  ability  to  continue 
subtantial  amounts  of  charity  care  are  a  great 
source  ol  concern 

In  recent  years  and  as  cost  and  conrpetition 
pressures  increased  on  tiopsitals.  many  non- 
profit hosprtals  have  not  only  reduced  their 
commitments  to  poorer  Americans  but  tiave 
apparently  shifted  availalTle  resources  toward 
community  activities  These  community  activi- 
ties are  otton  used  lor  marketing  the  hospitals 
to  only  insured  Americans  As  a  result,  ttie 
medically  irv^-genl  are  getting  squeezed  out 
and  shiprdd  otf  to  Government  hospitals  or  to 
nonpr'jiit  hosptials  Still  having  a  commendable 
CO', imitment  to  indigeni  care  To  their  credit, 
many  nonprofit  hosprtals  are  carrying  their  lair 
sfiare.  Ixrt  they  are  unlairy  penalized  for  being 
good  caring  citizens  while  tlieir  competitors 
locus  on  only  paying  patients 

No  one  stuiuld  interpret  the  GAO  report,  or 
my  request  lor  the  GAO  study,  as  a  call  to  re- 
move tax-exempt  status  These  shoukj  inter- 
pret the  report  or  my  request  as  a  call  lor 
Americas  conscience  lo  prevail  and  lor  the 
appropriate  use  ol  tax-exempt  status  to  help 
protect  the  poor  and  near  poor  With  the 
value — Federal  State,  and  local  taxes  fore- 
gone— of  hospital  Feck'ral  tax  exempt  status 
estimated  at  over  S8  billion  annually,  we  must 
once  again  target  this  vrtal  Federal  resource  at 
providing  hospital  care  to  uninsured,  under- 
served,  and  disadvantaged  Americans. 
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Further,  no  one  should  interpret  my  Charity 
Care  Act  as  a  solution  lo  the  problems  ol 
medically  indigent  Americans  It  is  not  How- 
ever, until  this  Nation  commits  itselt  to  a  na- 
tional health  policy  protecting  all  Americans,  it 
cannot  altord  lo  lose  the  S8  billion  in  protec- 
tion that  the  value  tax-exempt  status  poten- 
tially offers  Tax-exempt  status  should  con- 
tinue tor  nonpirofit  hospitals  and  charity  care 
should  be  a  fundamental  basis  for  that  Federal 
tax-exempt  status 

To  bring  atxjut  this  change,  we  tielieve  that 
the  Chanty  Care  Act  needs  lo  be  quickly  en- 
acted into  law  Our  intent  is  to  preserve  hos- 
prtal  tax-exempt  status  and  to  ensure  that  rt  is 
used  to  tairly  and  humanely  provide  chanty 
care  to  millions  ol  Americans  unable  to  afford 
desperately  needed  hospital  care 

What  would  the  Charity  Care  Act  do?  Begin- 
ning with  tax  years  after  Decemtier  31,  1993, 
the  bill  requires  a  pnvate  tax-exempt  hospital 
to  serve  both  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients 
It  requires  a  hospital  to  provide  a  reasonable 
anxiunt  ol  charity  care — defined  as  unreim- 
bursed care  to  the  medically  indigent,  bad 
debts  and  Medicaid  allowarx;es.  For  a  hospital 
with  too  lew  medically  indigent  m  its  service 
area,  other  service,  contractual  and  linancial 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  make  up  any 
shortfall  Charity  care  must  tie  worth  at  least 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  value  ol  a  hos- 
pital's tax  exemption  Also,  a  twspilal  is  re- 
quired to  provide  other  community  benefits 
worth  as  least  as  much  as  35  percent  of  the 
value  ot  a  hospital's  tax  exemption.  To  assist 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  [IRS]  in  admin- 
istering this  provision,  hospitals  are  required  to 
obtain  review  and  comment  from  their  respec- 
tive Stale  and  lurnish  it  to  the  IRS 

For  purposes  ol  this  aC,  the  value  ol  ttie  fax 
exemption  is  t)ased  on  a  national  target  per- 
centage This  IS  the  percentage  which  Fed- 
eral, State,  arxl  local  taxes  foregone — taxes 
which  tax-exempt  hospitals  do  not  have  to 
pay — are  of  gross  hospital  receipts.  As  appro- 
priate, this  figure  is  adjusted  downward  to  en- 
sure that  no  more  than  25  percent  ot  hospitals 
are  allected  If  a  hospital  can  show  that  this 
percentage  is  loo  high  lor  it.  the  IRS  will  use 
the  lower  ligure  II  the  IRS  determines  that  the 
percentage  is  too  low  lor  a  particular  hospital. 
It  may  use  the  higher  figure  In  all  cases,  this 
requirement  is  dependent  upon  a  hospitals  fi- 
nancial ability 

If  a  txjspital  fails  to  meet  the  chanty  care 
and  community  tjenefit  requirements.  IRS  will 
publish  a  notice  in  ttie  first  year  In  subse- 
quent years,  IRS  will  impose  a  100-percent 
excise  tax  on  any  shortfall  between  the 
amounts  ol  a  hospitals  qualilied  chanty  care 
and  community  benefits  and  a  hospital's  tax- 
exemption  value  In  general.  IRS  still  retains 
the  authority  to  revoke  the  exemption  when 
appropriate  To  ensure  that  the  hospital  tax 
exemption's  value  is  not  lost,  any  excise  taxes 
collected  from  a  State's  hosprtals  will  tie  re- 
turned lo  that  State  and  be  used  only  for  char- 
rty  care  m  public  hiospitals  arxl  private  tax-ex- 
empt hospitals 

Again,  the  intent  ol  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  value  ol  the  tax-exempiion  given 
to  a  private  tax-exempt  hospital  is  used  to 
help  meet  critical  social  rieeds  In  my  view  and 
given  the  state  of  health  care  m  America,  the 
caring  pirovision  of  ctiarity  hospital  care  is  a 
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critical  social  need  and  one  to  which  this  legis- 
lation can  make  some  contribution  This  is  not 
the  panacea  for  the  problems  ol  over  30  mil- 
lion uninsured  Americans  and  millions  more  of 
undennsured  Americans,  but  it  can  provide 
some  relief  as  we  tackle  more  comprehensive 
solutions  to  ensured  financial  access  for  all 
Americans  Further,  it  can  restore  some  fair- 
ness t)etween  the  hospMtals  who  do  more  than 
their  lair  share  to  help  the  medically  indigent 
and  those  who  lail  to  do  their  fair  share 

Mr    Speaker.  I  insert  the  attached  descrip- 
tion ot  the  bill  in  the  Record: 
Chakitv    C.^rk    and   Hospital   Tax-Exempt 
Statls  Reform  Act— 'Restoring  Commit- 
ment AND  Fairness" 

Section  1.  Short  title. 

Section  2.  Determination  of  tax-exempt 
status  for  hospitals  to  be  based  on  provision 
of  charity  care,  care  to  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care patients,  and  other  community  benefits 

In  addition  to  any  other  criteria  set  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Commissioner  is  required  to  use  the 
following  criteria  in  determining  whether  or 
not  a  private,  nonprofit  hospital,  including 
any  nonprofit  elements  of  a  reorganized 
health  system  sutatantially  engaged  in  hos- 
pital care,  qualifies  initially  and  on  an  ongo- 
ing basis  for  tax-exempt  status: 

a  The  hospital  is  required  to  serve  a  rea- 
sonable numbe'  of  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
patients  consistent  with  Its  size  and  commu- 
nity needs  and  in  a  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner, have  an  open  door  policy  toward  Medic- 
aid and  Medicare  patients,  and  provide  docu- 
mentation to  that  effect,  and 

b  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  hospital 
can  demonstrate  financial  inability,  it  is  re- 
quired to  provide  an  amount  of  qualified 
charity  health  care  (measured  by  costs)  in  a 
non-discriminatory  manner  that  is  at  least 
as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  value  of  its  tax- 
exempt  status  What  qualifies  to  be  counted 
as  qualified  chanty  care  Is  (1)  the  amount  of 
uncompensated  care  (defined  as  di  free  care 
provided  to  persons  with  limited  or  no  abil- 
ity to  pay.  111)  care  provided  at  a  discount, 
commensurate  with  ability-to-pay,  to  per- 
sons With  a  limited  ability  to  pay  for  care, 
and  din  the  amount  of  care  written  off  as 
bad  debt  (not  including  bad  debt  for  third 
party  payers)),  and  (2)  Medicaid  allowances 
(difference  between  costs  and  reimburse- 
ments i  resulting  from  hospital  care  provided 
to  Medicaid  patients 

A  hospital  may  also  count  as  charity  care 
the  cost  incurred  in  providing  health  care 
and  other  health-related  services,  whether 
provided  directly  or  by  est-abllshlng  financial 
or  other  contractual  arrangements,  which 
together  are  designed  primarily  to  im.prove 
the  health  of  members  of  their  community 
or  other  communities  who  are  medically  un- 
derserved  and  disadvantaged. 

c  A  hospital  is  required  annually  to  pro- 
vide other  documentable  community  bene- 
fits in  an  amount  that  is  at  least  as  much  as 
35  percent  of  the  value  of  Its  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus. In  order  to  be  counted  toward  meeting 
this  requirement,  the  community  benefits 
must  t)e  those  that  generally  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  provided  in  the  community  by  hos- 
pitals that  are  not  tax-exempt.  For  purposes 
of  meeting  this  requirement,  only  the 
amount  of  costs  not  recovered  from  other 
funding  sources  can  be  used  In  addition,  any 
charity  care  qualifying  under  "b  "  and 
exceeeding  the  requirements  of  "b  "  may  be 
used  to  help  satisfy  this  requirement 

d  A  hospital  is  required  to  provide  further 
written  justification  as  to  how  it  l>enefits 
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the  community  in  ways  that  are  unique  from 
hospitals  that  are  not  tax-exempt. 

e  "^he  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  t,o  re- 
vise the  annual  Information  returns  for  ex- 
empt organizations  to  collect  this  informa- 
tion 

f.  A  hospital  wUh  tax-exempt  status  Is  re- 
quired to  send  a  complete  copy  of  Its  annua! 
information  return  to  the  State  in  which  the 
hospital  is  located  and  to  obtain  and  forward 
the  State's  review  and  comment  in  the  same 
manner  as  Is  detailed  in  "Section  4," 

The  value  of  the  tax-exempt  status  for  a 
hospital  Is  deemed  to  be  the  amount  that 
represents  the  target  percent  of  a  hospital's 
gross  revenues  Annually,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  to  set  the  national  target  per- 
centage based  on  the  most  recent  and  best 
available  datA  on  nonprofit  hospitals.  The 
national  target  percentage  is  calculated 
from  the  estimated  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  foregone  as  a  percentage  of  estimated 
gross  revenues  However,  the  target  perc^ent- 
age  Is  t«  be  set  by  »he  Internal  Revenue 
Service  so  as  to  generate  a  deemed  value  of 
the  tax-exempt  status  which  75  percent  of 
private  tax-exempt  hospitals  are  estimated 
to  exceed  with  their  qualified  charity  care 
and  community  benefits. 

If  the  Int,ernal  Revenue  Service  det^ermlnes 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  tax-exempt  sta- 
tus for  a  hospital  Is  substantially  greater 
than  the  requirement,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  use  the  higher  value  If  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  determines  that  the 
value  of  the  tax-exempt  status  for  a  hospital 
Is  substantially  less  t-han  the  requirement. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall  use  the 
lower  value  As  noted  above,  the  application 
of  this  requirement  shall  take  into  acount  a 
hospital's  financial  inability  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement 

Within  two  years  of  enactment,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  to  implement,  if  fea- 
sible, a  methodology  for  measuring  the  value 
of  federal,  state  and  local  taxes  foregone  for 
Individual  hospitals  and  how  this  would 
change  the  charity  care  requirement  A'ithin 
one  year  after  enactment,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  in  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  is 
to  submit  recommendations  to  Congress  on 
how  to  treat  a  nonprofit  hospital  that  clear- 
ly and  consistently  la.  meets  the  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  requirement  and  ib  exceeds 
the  basic  requirements  on  charity  care  and 
community  benefits  These  recommenda- 
tions are  to  suggest  ways  to  reward  this  type 
of  hospital  by  lai  reducing  the  amount  and' 
or  frequency  of  reporting  requirements  or  (b) 
other  appropriate  methods 

Section  3.  Excise  tax  on  failure  to  meet 
charity  care  and  community  benefit  require- 
ments. 

While  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\'ice  retains 
the  authority  to  remove  tax-exempt  status 
in  cases  where  they  determine  that  such  ac- 
tion is  the  most  appropriate  action,  several 
other  sanctions  are  established. 

In  the  first  year  that  IRS  determines  a 
tax-exempt,  nonprofit  hospital  is  not  in  com- 
pliance with  this  act.  it  is  to  notify  the  hos- 
pital and  publish  a  public  notice  that  the 
hosptla!  is  not  in  compliance  and  may  lose 
Its  tax-exempt  status.  If  the  hospital  contin- 
ues to  be  out  of  compliance  in  the  subse- 
quent year.  IRS  is  to  a.ssess  the  excise  tax 
described  in  the  following  paragraph.  If  the 
hospital  continues  to  t>e  out  of  compliance  in 
another  sutwequent  year,  the  IRS  may  either 
continue  the  application  of  the  excise  tax  or 
remove  the  tax-exempt  status. 

In  general.  IRS  is  also  given  the  option  to 
Impose    when  appropriate,  a  100  percent  ex- 
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else  tax  on  the  amount  by  which  the  value  of 
the  tax-exempt  status  exceeds  the  value  of 
charity  care  and  other  community  benefit 
provided.  If  this  amount  is  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  a  hospital's  total  gross 
receipts  and  there  are  unusual  circumstances 
justifying  a  higher  sanction.  IRS  may  im- 
pose a  100  percent  excise  tax  on  one  percent 
(.f  the  amount  of  a  hosptiai's  total  gross  re- 
ceipts. 

All  revenues  collected  from  the  above  ex- 
cise tax  are  to  tie  used  to  offset  an  increase 
in  the  year's  federal  matching  rate  under 
Medicaid  iTitle  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
.'^cti  that  corresponds  to  the  collectio".  of  the 
tax.  The  federal  matching  rate  for  Medicaid 
for  a  given  State  is  to  be  adjusted  to  match 
revenues  collected  from  hospitals  located  in 
that  State-  In  order  for  a  State  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  increased  federal  matching  funds, 
it  is  required  to  document  that  an  additional 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
increased  federal  matching  funds  is  made 
available  to  public  and  tax-exempt,  non- 
profit pnvate  hospitals  to  help  pay  for  the 
provision  of  charity  care  for  the  year  in 
which  the  revenues  are  collected. 

Section  4.  State  review  and  comment  on 
application  for  tax-exempt  status  for  hos- 
pitals. 

A  hospital  requesting  tax-exempt  status  is 
required  to  send  a  complete  copy  of  its  fed- 
eral request  for  tax-exemption  to  the  State 
in  which  the  hospital  is  located  and  to  ob- 
tain the  following: 

a.  A  statement  from  the  State  Medicaid 
agency  certifying  that,  to  the  best  of  the 
State's  knowledge,  the  hospital  is  expected 
to  openly  serve  Medicaid  patients  (this  may 
be  waived  for  States  which  only  contract 
with  a  limited  number  of  hospitals  and  the 
hospital  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  contract)  and  Medicare  patients  and 
does  not  discriminate  against  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  patients,  and 

b.  A  statement  from  the  State  verifying 
that,  to  the  best  of  the  States  knowledge, 
the  hospital  is  expected  to  meet  the  charity 
care  ard  com.munity  benefits  requirements 

The  statements  by  the  State  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  IRS  is  a  timely  fashion  and 
prior  to  IRS  rendering  of  a  determination  of 
tax -exempts  status. 

Section  6.  Effective  dates. 

Reporting  requirements,  including  the 
State  review  and  comment,  made  under  this 
act  take  effect  for  tax  years  tjeginning  after 
December  31.  1992.  The  new  requirements  for 
determining  tax-exempt  status  under  this 
act  take  effect  for  tax  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1993  for  all  hospitals.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  is  intended  to  affect  the  interpre- 
tation of  requirements  in  effect  prior  to  the 
effective  dates 
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scroll.  The  scroll,  originally  from  KlaOnc, 
Czechoslovakia,  was  written  in  the  early 
I800's.  It  was  one  ol  1.564  scrolls  that  were 
collected  in  Prague  by  the  Nazis,  and  later  re- 
covered from  the  Hokxaust  by  the  West- 
minster Synagogue  of  London 

This  torah  scroll  is  part  of  a  long,  nch  Jew- 
ish-European history  The  first  known  Jewish 
population  in  Kladno.  a  town  m  central  Bohe- 
mia, was  recorded  as  early  as  1685  By  ''942, 
1 ,600  Jews  from  Kladrx)  had  been  deported  to 
the  concentration  camp  at  Theresienstadt  Al- 
though 124  Kladno  Jews  returned  to  their 
homes  alter  the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  nc 
congregation  exists  there  today 

The  selection  of  Congregation  Beth  Simchat 
as  the  new  home  ol  this  historic  torah  scroll  is 
an  honor  not  only  to  the  synagogue,  bat  to  mv 
entire  distnct,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  and  appiaud  the  con- 
gregation on  this  exciting  and  )Oyous  event 


NEW  YORK  CITY  S^'NAGOGUE  RE- 
CEIVES 19TH  CENTURY  TORAH 
SCROLL 


HON.  TED  ^VIISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1991 
Mr  WEISS  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  Congregation  Beth  Simchat.  lo- 
cated in  the  i7th  Congressional  District  ol 
New  YorV  On  November  16.  1990,  Congrega- 
tion Beth  Simchat.  New  YorV  City's  gay  and 
lesbian  synagogue,  held  a  very  special  public 
ceremony  to  dedicate  a   i9th  century  torah 


THE  DEMOCRACY  IN 
PRESIDENTIAL  DEBATES  ACT 


HON.  TIMOTH>'  J.  PLNIST 

OF  .VINNFSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  PENNY,  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  will  institutionalize  de- 
bates in  Presidential  campaigns,  and  wil:  help 
to  rekindle  dwindling  voter  participaJion  and  in- 
terest in  our  elections 

At  the  same  time  as  demoaacy  is  spreao 
ing  througtxiul  the  world,  there  are  unmistak- 
able signs  of  public  dissatisfaction  wit*'  our 
denTocratic  processes  We  are  all  aware,  lor 
example,  of  the  lack  o'  voter  turnout  m  our 
elections — 91  million  people.  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  electorate,  voted  m  the  i988  Presi- 
dential elections;  and  a  New  York  Times  poll 
lound  that  66  percent  ol  those  who  did  vote 
were  unhappy  with  the  choice  of  candidates. 
In  the  1990  midterm  elections,  as  estimated 
36  percent  o(  the  eligible  electorate  voted 
There  is  a  shorttall  m  public  tundmg  tor  Presi- 
dential elections,  a  direct  result  of  Americans 
tailing  to  check  oil  the  box  on  their  mcome  tax 
statements  which  directs  nx)ney  to  this  fund 

We  must  act  now  to  reclaim  the  laith  and  in- 
terest of  a  cynical  electorate  in  a  car^paign 
environment  that  is  increasingly  dominated  by 
photo  ofjportunities  and  30-second  souoci 
bites,  there  are  strong  indications  that  voters 
leel  increasingly  starved  lor  free  open  and 
substantive  discussion  of  real  political  issues 
Presidential  det)ates  can  make  a  protour>d 
contribution  to  the  heatlh  of  our  democracy 
lor  they  have  become  an  important  forum  tor 
exposing  citizens  to  the  ideas  of  candidates 
running  lor  national  olfice.  The  "988  Presi- 
dential contest  was  the  fifth  campaign  m  which 
candidates  debated  each  other  m  a  televised 
lormat  While  i60  million  people  watched  the 
detjates,  there  was  overwhelming  dissaiislac- 
tion  expressed.  People  lett  that  the  debates 
were  staged  and  scnpted  events,  with  mmimai 
discussion  of  substantive  issues  H'  response, 
several  of  my  colleagues  have  introduced  de- 
bates legislation  intended  to  force  Presidential 
candidates  to  speak  to  the  issues  of  concern 
to  the  American  people. 
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Critical  to  any  legislation  concerning  the 
Presidential  debates  is  thai  it  provide  for  a 
torum  (rom  which  ail  significant  candidates 
who  meet  certain  criteria  can  express  their  po- 
sifwns  The  Democracy  in  Presidential  De- 
bates Act  has  three  essential  parts  First,  it  re- 
quires all  candidates  who  receive  primary 
matching  funds,  should  tfiey  win  the  nomina- 
tion of  their  party,  to  participate  m  at  least  two 
Presidential  ger>eral  election  debates  SecorxJ. 
the  legislation  requires  the  sponsor  of  the  de- 
bate to  t)e  a  nonpartisan  entity,  thereby  guar- 
anteeing that  tlTe  format  of  the  debates  will  be 
in  the  voters  interests,  not  the  candidates'  in- 
terests Third,  the  legislation  sets  obiective  cri- 
teria for  the  inclusion  of  significant  national 
independent  and  minor  party  candidates  His- 
torically, Such  candidates  have  t)een  fertile 
sources  of  new  ideas  and  new  programs,  and 
provide  opportunities  for  the  American  public 
to  enier  into  a  diverse  and  open  dialog  on  the 
critical  issues  of  ttie  day  These  candidates 
often  represent  views  held  by  large  segrnents 
of  the  disenfranchised  of  our  population,  and 
their  inclusion  will  surely  stimulate  discussion 
of  substantive  issues  In  tfie  interests  of  fair- 
ness and  free  arx)  open  dialog,  all  significant 
candidates  wtx)  meet  the  stringent  criteria  set 
forth  in  this  legislation  must  t>e  included  in  the 
debates 

There  is  clear  need  for  legislation  to  institu- 
tionalize the  det)ates.  to  designate  the  spon- 
sors as  a  nonpartisan  entity,  and  to  set  obiec- 
tive critena  for  including  significant  independ- 
ent and  minor  party  candidates  The  narrow 
ness  of  ttie  Presidential  debates,  their  scripted 
nature,  is  the  source  of  their  lack  of  vitality 
and  credibility  including  siqnficant  independ- 
ent and  minor  party  candidates  is  a  critical  as- 
pect of  democracti/inq  the  debates  and  txoad- 
ening  our  national  dialog  The  American  public 
fias  made  it  clear  they  want  broadness  and  in- 
clusion As  we  look  toward  the  1 992  elections 
and  tjeyond,  we  must  look  for  ways  to  ir>- 
crease  voter  participation  and  strengthen 
American  derrxxracy  i  urge  my  colleagues  to 
)Otn  me  m  this  effort 

The  b4ll  follows. 

H  H  791 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congresx  ax.ii-^hled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTl-K. 

This  Act  may  tse  cited  as  the  'Democracy 
In  Presidential  Debates  Act  of  1991  ■ 
8BC.     1.     DEFINITION     f)F     I'RKSinENTlAI      CAN- 
UIUAT*:  UEBATE 

Section  9002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
followlnff  new  paragraph 

"(13)  The  term  Presidential  candidate  de- 
b*te'  means,  with  regard  to  any  Presidential 
election,  a  debate  at  which  each  candidate 
nominated  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent by  a  political  party  or  as  an  Independ- 
ent candidate  meeting  the  qualifications  set 
forth  In  this  title,  appears  and  participates 
in  a  regulated  exchange  of  questions  and  an- 
swers on  political,  economic,  and  other  Is- 
sues " 
SEC.  t.  PKESIUENTIAL  ELECTION  DEBATES. 

■•|a)  Ln  Ge.nkr.\l     Chapter  96  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by  add- 
ing al  thf  end  rhe  following  new  section 
-SEC   •04S  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  DEBATES 

■(a)     ADDITIONAL     Eligibility     Require- 
ments.—In    addition    to    the    requirements 
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.specified  in  section  9033.  In  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  any  payments  under  section 
9037,  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  In  a  Presidential 
election  shall  agree  In  writing— 

■(ll  that  the  Presidential  candidate  will 
participate  In  not  less  than  two  Presidential 
general  election  debates  with  all  other  can- 
didates meeting  the  criteria  set  out  In  this 
section. 

■'(2i  to  participate  In  such  Presidential  de- 
bates, one  of  which  shall  be  held  In  the 
month  of  September  before  the  Presidential 
election  and  one  of  which  shall  tie  held  In  the 
month  of  October,  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  election. 

■•(3)  that  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate 
will  participate  In  not  less  than  one  Vice 
Presidential  general  election  debate  with  all 
other  candidates  meeting  the  criteria  set  out 
In  this  section, 

■■(4)  to  participate  In  such  debate,  which 
shall  be  held  In  the  month  of  October  Ije- 
tween  the  two  Presidential  debates;  and 

•■(5)  to  participate  In  such  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  debates  as  sponsored  by  a 
nonpartisan  organization  or  organizations 
having  no  affiliation  with  any  political 
party 

Each  debate  under  this  subsection  shall  last 
at  least  90  minutes,  of  which  not  less  than  30 
minutes  shall  be  devoted  to  question  and  an- 
swers or  discussion  directly  between  the  can 
dldates,  as  determined  by  the  sponsor  The 
sponsor  of  the  debates  shall  announce  the 
time,  location,  and  format  of  each  debate 
prior  to  the  first  Monday  In  September  tie- 
fore  the  Presidential  election 

■  (bi  Enforceability —If  the  Commission 
determines  that  a  Presidential  or  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  failed  to  participate  In  a 
general  election  debate  under  subsection  lai 
and  was  responsible  at  least  In  part  for  such 
failure,  the  candidate  of  the  party  Involved 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  such  candidate  under  section 
9037. 

"(c)  Criteria  for  Elioibilpty  to  Partici- 
pate IN  General  Election  Debates  -  In 
order  to  be  eligible  to  participate  In  general 
election  debates,  as  set  out  in  this  section,  a 
candidate  must  meet  the  following  criteria 

(11  Ballot  qualifications —Such  can 
dldate  has  qualified  for  the  election  t>allot  as 
the  candidate  of  a  political  party  or  as  an 
Independent  candidate  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  in  not  less  than  40 
States 

•(2)  Financial  quaufications.— Such  can 
dldate— 

"(A I  has  qualified  to  receive  payments 
under  section  9033  and  this  section;  or 

■■(Bi  as  reported  under  section  304  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  has 
raised  not  less  than  SSOO.OOO  on  or  after  Janu 
ary  1  of  the  calendar  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  of  the  Presidential 
election. 

'•(d)  Sponsoring  Organization.— Any  spon- 
soring organization  shall  Include  In  the  gen- 
eral election  debates  all  candidates  who 
meet  the  criteria  In  this  section  " 

lb)   Clerical   amendment  -The    table   of 
sections  for  chapter  96  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item, 
•'Sec  9043   Presidential  election  debates" 
SEC  4.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  9032(2 )( A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
■election. •  the  following;  'Including,  for 
independent  or  minor  party  candidates.  Inltl- 
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atlng  petition  signature  gathering  activities 
to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  for  the  general 
electlon^' 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  ROBERT  D. 
MCCLOUD 

HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYTNE 

OF  NEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 

Mr  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bnng  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  happy  (xxasion  that 
took  place  last  weekend  m  my  distnct  That 
occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of 
Mr  Robert  D  McCloud  Mr  McCloud  became 
80  years  old  on  Sunday.  February  3 

Today,  more  oflen  than  not,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  atxiut  the  mobility  of  our  society,  the 
weakening  of  tt>e  family  strixture.  and  a  less- 
ening sense  of  community  I  am  fxoud  to  note 
that  the  McClouds  are  the  exceptions  to  the 
"rules  " 

Robert  D  McCloud  is  the  proud  father  of 
13 — 6  girls  and  7  tx)ys  His  lineage  inclixles 
scores  of  grandchildren  and  seven  great 
grandchildren  His  children  are  prcxjuctive 
members  of  our  society — son  Thomas  is  a 
lav^er  and  director  of  public  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  son  Robert.  Jr  is  a  re- 
tired Master  Gunnery  Sergeant.  U  S  Army, 
son  Sam  is  a  manager  of  Ethicon,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  daughter  Rosseta 
IS  a  teacher  in  the  Newark.  NJ  public  school 
system,  and  daughter  Beatrice  is  a  legal  sec- 
retary with  the  prestigious  law  firm  of  McCarter 
arxl  English 

The  McClouds  have  been  long-time  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  same  community  They  have  re- 
sided in  tfie  same  home  for  more  than  30 
years  This  home  is  part  of  a  tucked-away 
community  m  my  hometown  In  fact.  I  rep- 
resented this  area  during  my  tenure  as  a 
member  of  the  Newark  Municipal  Council  This 
IS  a  neightxirtiood  with  a  strong  btock  associa- 
tion— an  asscxiiation  that  exhibits  pnde  and 
caring  and  sharing 

Mr  McCloud  IS  the  son  of  1 05-year-old  Mrs 
Alice  McCloud  of  Dothan.  AL  and  widower  of 
Pearline  A  McCloud  He  is  a  retired  emptoyee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad.  He  is 
deacon  and  treasurer  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
Church  of  God  in  Christ  in  Newark,  NJ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  )Oin  me  as  I  wish  Mr  Robert  D 
McCloud  a  happy  birthday  and  congratulate 
the  McClouds  on  being  persons  we  can  look 
to,  with  pride,  as  we  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
strengthening  of  \be  family  and  the  shoring  up 
of  our  senses  of  community  and  pride 


PREVALLING  WAGE  RATE 
ADJUSTMENT  REFORM  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1991 
Mr   HOCHBRUECKNER    Mr    Speaker,  at  a 
recent   meeting   with    National   Guard   technt- 
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clans  on  Long  Island  a  serious  problem  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  An  appfopriations  pay 
cap  on  the  annual  salary  increase  allowed  in 
the  Federal  wage  system  [FWS)  has  denied 
Federal  blue  collar  emp)loyees  across  ttie  Na- 
tion wage  panty  wrth  their  occupational  coun- 
terparts in  the  pnvate  sector.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  correct  this  injustice. 
This  legislation,  the  Prevailing  Wage  Rate  Ad- 
justment Reform  Act  of  1991,  seeks  to  lift  the 
unfair  wage  cap  and  base  future  p>ay  adjust- 
ments on  the  annual  local  wage  surveys  of 
pnvate  industry  that  accurately  reflect  regional 
economies.  This  is  the  companion  bill  to  legis- 
labon  being  introduced  in  the  Senate  today  by 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  in  establishing 
the  Federal  wage  system  was  to  pay  Federal 
biue  collar  workers  according  to  the  private 
sector  wages  in  each  of  the  136  geographic 
wage  grade  survey  areas  across  the  country 
However,  since  1979,  the  appropnations  pay 
cap  has  limited  the  annual  adjustments  in 
FWS  pay  to  the  percentage  increase  received 
tjy  General  Schedule  |GS]  enrployees  that 
same  year.  Because  of  this  restriction,  pay  for 
FWS  workers  in  many  areas  no  longer  reflects 
the  local  prevailing  rate  paid  to  employees  in 
similar  jobs  in  private  industry. 

Nationally.  Fe(jeral  wage  system  worker  sal- 
aries now  lag  approximately  10  percent  behind 
those  paid  in  the  private  sector  FWS  pay  lags 
as  much  as  28  percent  behind  private  sector 
salanes  in  some  areas  The  situation  is  far 
more  severe  in  some  regions  t)ecause  private 
sector  wages  have  risen  far  more  sharply  The 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  GS  workers  have 
received  by  Executive  order  an  additional  S- 
percent  intenm  geographic  adjustment  in  pay 
to  take  into  account  that  area's  enormous  pay 
gap.  txinging  the  total  white  collar  employee 
salary  increase  up  to  12.1  percent.  New 
York's  Federal  wage  grade  employees,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  included  in  this  adjust- 
rT>ent.  and  will  receive  no  more  than  a  4.1 -(per- 
cent increase  in  June  1991  FWS  employees 
continue  to  lag  in  average  of  iO  percent  be- 
hind private  sector  employees  in  similar  occu- 
pations. 

The  result  of  the  cap  is  not  only  an  injustice 
to  Federal  wcxkers,  but  continues  to  prodix;e 
severe  recruitment  and  retention  problems  for 
Federal  Government  agencies.  The  FWS  pro- 
vides for  special  exceptions  to  be  made  in  de- 
termining wages  in  cases  in  which  there  are 
recruitment  and  retention  p)roblems.  But  the 
continued  application  of  pay  caps  over  the 
past  13  years  has  created  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  remedied  by  special  exceptions.  In- 
deed, special  pay  alternatives  that  do  exist  are 
now  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  adequate 
comprehensive  pay  adjustments  instead  of  tor 
the  intended  purpose  of  dealing  with  unusual 
and  limited  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems 

The  National  Guard  on  Long  Island  also 
faces  severe  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems 82  out  of  132  wage  grade  employees  at 
the  106th  Suffolk  Westhampton  Air  National 
Guard  Unit  and  the  Ronkonkoma  Army  Flight 
Facility  No.  i  now  have  adjusted  salaries.  An- 
otf>er  problem  that  has  arisen  from  this  situa- 
tion IS  that  in  certain  occupations  and  grades, 
the  minimum  appointment  rates  have  been 
raised  up  to  the  higfiest  pay  level  in  the  grade. 
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step  five.  This  gives  new  employees  the  same 
salanes  as  the  experienced  workers  wtx)  have 
already  attained  the  highest  pay  step. 

The  recruitment  and  retention  problems  ex- 
perienced in  the  blue  collar  pay  system  are 
similar  to  those  experienced  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  in  the  General  Schedule  (GS]  pay 
system.  Because  of  those  GS  p>ay  problems, 
the  Federal  Employee  Pay  Comparability  Act, 
enacted  in  1990.  is  in  the  process  of  reforming 
the  GS  system.  By  1993,  GS  pay  levels  will 
be  determined  on  a  regional  instead  of  a  na- 
tional basis,  taking  into  account  living  costs 
and  wage  levels  in  each  region.  I  fully  support 
and  applaud  this  reform  of  the  GS  pay  sys- 
tem The  legislation,  however,  makes  no  spe- 
cific provision  that  would  bnng  the  FWS  up  to 
date 

The  bill  Senator  Pell  and  I  are  introducing 
fills  that  gap  by  requiring  that  Federal  wage 
system  employees  be  paid  the  full  prevailing 
wage  rate  in  each  area  as  determined  by  local 
wage  surveys.  The  legislation  would  provide  a 
fair  rate  of  pay  to  Federal  wage  system  work- 
ers and  would  make  it  possible  lor  Federal 
agencies  to  recruit  and  retain  the  skilled  work- 
ers required  for  them  to  provide  services  to 
the  put>lic  efficiently  and  effectively 

The  text  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  ciled  as  the 
•prevailing  Wage  Rate  Adjustment  Reform 
Act  of  199r'. 

Section  2.  Without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  amounts  payable— 

111  tx5  a  prevailing  rate  empioyep  defined 
■jnder  section  5342(a)(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(2 1  to  an  employee  covered  by  section  5348 
of  such  title;  or 

(3)  to  any  other  employee  subject  to  sec- 
tion 612  of  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  Act  of 
1991.  Public  Law  101-5O9.  104  Stat.  1473;  such 
employees  shall  be  paid,  beginning  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  each  annual  wage  survey  ad- 
justment in  the  region  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  wages  as  determined 
and  established  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53.  title  5. 
United  States  Code 


H  R.  775.  THE  SUMMER  SCIENCE 
ACADEMIES  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHI(> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .■\TIVES 

Monday.  February  4   1991 

Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse  to 
reintroduce  the  Summer  Science  Academies 
Act  of  1991.  H.R.  775.  This  measure  rep- 
resents one  of  many  measures  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  severe  underrepresentation  of 
women  arvj  minonties  in  the  science,  math. 
and  engineenng  fields. 

The  challenges  facing  our  country  in  the 
next  century  are  complex  and  pernicious.  The 
foundation  of  our  economy  has  shifted  from 
manufacturing  to  one  of  high  technology  This 
trend,  in  part,  has  been  accelerated  by  a 
strong,  competitive  glottal  economy  and  has 
txought  intense  pressure  on  Amencan  prcxjuc- 
tivity.  Consider,  for  example,  that  the  United 
States  has  tjecome  the  worlds  largest  debtor 
nation,  incumr>g  substantial  trade  deficits  arxj 
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growing    increasingly    dependent    on    foreign 
capital  to  finance  domestic  programs. 

Following  Workj  War  II.  American  business- 
men dominated  world  markets.  Today,  only 
one-third  of  the  worW's  top  Ixjsinessmen  are 
Amencan.  Six  years  ago,  the  hwo  largest 
banks  in  the  world  were  Amencan.  TixJay.  not 
a  single  U.S.  bank  ranks  in  ttie  top  five 

As  our  Nation  attempts  to  address  this 
changir>g  ecorwmic  climate,  we  see  that  tf>e 
face  of  our  Nation  is  ctianging.  A  larger  sttare 
of  our  Nation  is  minority,  and  the  numbers  are 
growing  In  a  1987  report  titled.  "Workforce 
2000."  the  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
by  the  year  2000.  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  new  entrants  to  the  U.S.  labor  force  are 
expected  to  be  minorities,  women,  handi- 
capped, and  immigrants,  groups  which  tiave 
beer  histoncally  underrepresented  in  science 
mathematics,  and  engineenng.  The  Depart- 
ment notes  that.  "AlttiOLigh  this  large  share  of 
a  more  slowly  growing  work  force  might  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  the  opportunities  for  these 
workers,  the  concentration  of  blacks  in  ijeclin- 
ing  central  cities  and  slowly  grov^ng  occupa- 
tions makes  this  sanguine  oirtlook  doubtful ' 
By  tfie  last  quarter  of  the  2 1st  century,  as  a 
result  of  immigration  arxj  ditfenng  birth  rates. 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  estimated  that  minorities,  m 
fact,  will  be  the  majority 

While  much  of  the  pool  of  talent  for  new  sci- 
entists and  engineers  is  comprised  of  women 
and  minority  persons,  these  are  the  very 
groups  which  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
fxepare  for  the  scientific  and  technological  de- 
mands facing  our  Nation. 

Currently,  blacks  compnse  only  2  percent  of 
all  employed  scientists  and  engineers,  even 
though  they  are  12  percent  of  tfie  general 
population  They  earn  5  percent  of  the  bacca- 
laureates and  1  percent  of  the  Ph  D's  in 
science  and  engineenng,  Similarty.  Hispantcs 
our  Nation's  fastest  growing  minority  group, 
comprise  9  percent  of  the  population,  tx/t  ac- 
count tor  only  2  percent  of  all  employed  sci- 
entists and  engineers.  They  hold  3  percent  of 
all  bactielor's  degrees  and  2  percent  of  all 
Ph. D's  in  science  and  engineering. 

Our  future  naiional  economic  growth  is  (3e- 
pendent  on  our  being  able  to  correct  the  sfx)rt- 
age  of  latwr  resulting  from  the  large  pool  of 
inner-city  youth  wlxi  are  not  acquinng  ttie 
basic  skills  of  reading,  wnting.  and  mattie- 
matics.  The  issue  is  no  longer  just  a  matter  of 
equity,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  economic  neces- 
sity. 

In  a  report  released  in  December  ■'989. 
"Changing  America:  The  New  Face  of  Science 
and  Engineering."  it  is  noted  that 

It  IS  time  for  action.  *  *  *  Many  studies 
have  detailed  the  looming  crisis  in  the 
science  and  engineering  work  force.  America 
faces  a  shortfall  of  scientists  and  engineers 
by  the  year  2000  We  can  meet  these  short- 
falls only  by  utilizing  all  our  talent,  espe- 
cially those  traditionally  underrepresented 
in  science  and  engineering— women,  minori- 
ties, and  people  with  disabilities  Without 
this  kind  of  world-class  science  and  tech- 
nical excellence.  America's  competitive  pros- 
pects dim 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  a6- 
dresses  this  looming  cnsis  It  will  contntxrte 
signiftcantty  to  the  recruitment  of  rmnorrties 
and  women  in  the  high-technology  and  engi- 
neenng fields. 
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Speciticalty.  the  bill  directs  tri«  National 
Science  Foundation  to  provide  grants  for  the 
establishment  of  at  least  T'O  summer  science 
academies  tor  the  traimnq  of  talented  eco- 
nomically diSc'idvantaqed,  minority  stLxlents 
and  women  in  the  areas  ol  math,  science,  en- 
gineering, and  communications  Each  acad- 
emy will  provide  8  weeks  of  intensive  instruc- 
tion to  50  students  in  each  of  the  grades  7 
through  12  The  students  will  return  to  the 
academy  each  summer  until  completion  ol 
their  i?1h  grade  academy  term  The  cost  to 
run  the  summer  science  academies  is  a  mod- 
est S2  million  in  fiscal  year  i99?  Over  a  5- 
year  perKxl,  total  costs  will  bf  atxjut  S26  mil- 
lion 

As  we  anxiously  and  sadly  watch  our  coun- 
trv  engaged  in  war,  we  are  all  proud  ol  our 
txave  men  and  women  who  have  been  calle<1 
ufKin  to  serve  The  American  public  is  equally 
pxoud  and  ama/ed  by  the  tremendous  techrK> 
logical  advances  we  have  discovered  which 
have  helped  protect  our  troops  from  danger.  II 
we  are  to  continue  this  advantage,  not  |ust 
mditanly.  but  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives,  we 
must  make  a  commilmeril  to  these  under-rep- 
resented populations  The  President  himselt 
most  recently  promised  m  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  to  su^5port  and  invest  :n  edu- 
catKjnal  excellence  lor  our  children,  and  to 
help  "make  An->erK:a  No  i  m  rruith  and 
science  ' 

Mr  Speaker,  i  am  confident  that  this  meas- 
ure will  contribute  greatly  to  exposing  hun- 
dreds of  disadvantaged  children  to  educational 
concepts  and  experiences  to  which  they  other- 
wise might  not  t>e  exposed  By  taking  these 
steps  we  will  strengthen  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  future  of  our  Nation  rests  Equity 
and  economic  necessity  are  rx)w  p>art  of  the 
same  equation  By  opening  ttie  door  of  op>por- 
tunity  for  these  youth,  we  prevent  the  door  ol 
a  socioecorximic  crisis  from  slamming  m  our 
faces 

In  closing,  Mr  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to 
acknowledge  and  commend  Dr  Shirley 
McBay,  dean  of  stud«;nt  attairs  at  the  Massa 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Shirley  Mal- 
colm, of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  [AAAS],  arxi  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  for  their  ettorls  m  addressing 
these  issues  The  idea  lor  the  summer  acad- 
emies was  first  published  in  the  'Quality  Edu- 
cation lor  Miriorities"  report  These  individuals, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Carnegie  Fourxta 
tion.  helped  turn  this  seed  ol  an  idea  into  leg- 
islation I  lcx)k  forward  to  working  with  them  m 
getting  this  measure  enacted  into  law 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation 


SENATE  COMMrriEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  I'f  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetin^H  ami  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — desi»{nated  t>v  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
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any    cancellations   or   changes   In   the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

section    of   the    CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

on    Monday    and    Wednesday    of   each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1991.  may  be  found  in  the  Dally 
Digest  of  today's  Record. 


MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  6 

9:30  am 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearlnfrs  on  proposed  legislation 
to  revise  the  staff  honoraria  provision 
of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1969 
which  bans  the  receipt  of  money  or 
anything  of  value  for  work  performed 
outside  the  Government, 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  committee 
resolutions  requesting  funds  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  1991  and  1992. 

SR-301 
10  00  am. 
Budget 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  economic 
outlook  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

SD-608 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  national 
drug  control  strategy, 

SD-226 
10:15  am 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prospect  of  free 
trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

SD-215 
10:30  a  m 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Andrew  Lamar  Alexander.  Jr.,  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  be  Secretary  of  Education 

SD-430 
130  p.m 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sut)- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Consumer  Information  Center.  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Consumer  Affairs. 

SD-I38 
2:00  p.m. 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    recent 
events  and  trends  relating  to  the  pros- 
pects of  democratization,  economic  re- 
form and  glasnost  In  the  Soviet  Union 

SH-216 

FEBRUARY  7 
9:00  am 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To   hold   hearings  on   S.   207.   to   provide 
funds  for  and  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission. 

SR-332 
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9:30  a  m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S    244.  provldliK 
for  a  referendum  on  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

SEK-366 
.Judiciary 

Antitrust.  Monopolies  and 
Business  Rights  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  re- 
structuring the  savings  and  loan  Indus- 
try, focusing  on  the  Southwest  Savings 
case  study. 

SI>-2a6 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Walter  E.  Massey.  of  Illinois,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

SEM30 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on   proposed  com- 
mittee resolutions  requesting  funds  for 
operating  expenses  for  1991  and  1992. 

SR^aOl 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  transpor- 
tation   demand    as    rflated    to    demo- 
graphic trends. 

SEM06 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

Sr>-419 
1:30  p.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,   to  markup  proposed 
legislation      relating      to      Operation 
Desert  Storm 

SR.-418 

FK.HHl  AHV  8 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Susannah  Simpson  Kent,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  be  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 

SD-430 

KKHKCMiY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Augustine  Commission  on 
the  future  direction  of  NASA. 

SD-138 
10:00  a  m 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on   the  nomination  of 
Charles    L     Cragln.    of    Maine,    to    be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 

SR-418 
2  00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  U  S    na- 
tional energy  policy. 

sD-aee 

KKHKrAHV  X> 

9M  am 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  proposed 
committee       resolutions       requesting 
funds   for  o;)fralinK   expenses   for   1991 
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and  1992.  and  other  pending  legislative 
and  adminipirative  business. 

SR  301 

10  00  a  rr. 
Finance 
To   resume   hearings  on   the   prospect  of 
free  trade  negotiations  with  Mexico. 

SI>-215 
1  JO  p  m 
.\ppropnaiions 

V.\,  HVD,  and  Independeni  .Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission. 
Cemeterlal  Expenses  (Army),  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences 

Sr)-138 

FEBRUARY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight     of     Government     Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
Procurement  Integrity  Act 

SIV342 
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MARCH  5 

9  30  a  m . 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold   joint   hearings   with   the   House 
Committ.ee  on  Veterans'  .Affairs  to  re- 
view  the   legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  'Vi'ars, 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a  m 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Hum.an  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  biidget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General, 

SD-i92 
2  00  p  m 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Hum.an  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  .Services,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  Policy  Re- 
search, 

SI>192 
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MARCH  12 


FKHRUARV  26 

9  30  a  m 

Veterans  Affairs 
To   hold   joint  hearings   with   the   House 
Committee  on  Veterans    Affairs  to  re- 
view   legislative    recommendations    of 
the  Disabled  Americans  Veterans. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a  m 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President  s  pro- 
posed   budget    request    for    fiscal    year 
1992   for   the    Federal-aid   highway   pro- 
gram and  related  transportation  issues 

SD-406 

FKBRl'ARY  27 

9  00  am 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President  s  pro- 
posed   budget    request    for    fiscal    year 
1992  for  Veterans  programs 

SR4I8 

FF.BRUARY  28 

9  30  a  m 

Veterans  .'iffairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Huuse 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recom.mendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  .Association,  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Association, 

346  Cannon  Building 

MARCH  1 

10  00  am 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committ,ee 
To  hr.ld  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service, 
and  the  Extension  Service, 

S&  138 


10  00  a  m 
."ippropnations 

Labor,   Health   and  Hum.an   Ser\-icef.   Edu 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscAi  year  1992  for  the  De 
partment  of  Health  and  Human   Sen- 
ices,  focusing  on  the  Office  of  the  As 
sistant  Secretary  for  Health,  the  Agen 
cy    for    Health    Care    Policy    and    Re- 
search,   and    the    Centers    for    Disease 
Control. 

SD-192 
200  p.m. 
.Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Kumar.  Ser%".ces,  Edu- 
cation Subcommiittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Humans  Sen'- 
ices,  focusing  on  the  Alcohol  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Admiinistra- 
tion.  and  the  Health  Resources  arc 
Services  Admiinistration 

SD-192 


MARCH  6 

1  30  p  m, 
,Appropriations 

VA,  HUD,  and  Independent   .Agencies  Sub- 
comimittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency. 

SD-138 

MARCH  7 

9  30  a  m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's  pro 
posed    budget    request    for    fiscal    year 
1992  for  the  Environmental  Protection 

.Agencv. 

SD-406 

10  00  a.m. 
.Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Family  Support 
.Administration,  Human  Development 
Services,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-192 
2  00  p  m. 
.Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Hum.an  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timiates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  Social  Security 
.Administration,  and  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Adm.inistration 

SD-192 

MARCH  6 

10  00  a  m 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  .Airencies  Sub- 
com.mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  General  Sales  Manager, 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

SD-i38 


MARCH  13 

1  30  p  m. 
Appropriations 

VA,  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
com-mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

SD-138 


MARCH  14 

1 0  00  a  m. 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Ser\-ices  Edu- 
cation Subcom.mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tim.ates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Ser\-- 
ices,  focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Office  of  Director, 
Buildings  and  Facilities,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute,  the  National  Dental 
Institute,  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases, Diabetes.  Digestive,  and  Kidney. 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development. 
Environmental  Health,  and  the 
Fogartv  International  Center 

SD-192 

1-30  p  m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Ser\-ices  Edu- 
cation Subcomimlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, focusing  on  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  Neurology  Insti- 
tute, the  Deafness  Institute,  General 
Medical  Sciences,  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  on 
Aging.  Arthritis  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin,  Di\nsion  of  Research  Resources. 
Nursing  Research,  Human  Genome,  ard 
the  National  Librarv  of  Medicine 

SD-192 

MARCH  15 

1000a  m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Relat.ed    Agencies    Sub- 
com.mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
tim.ates  for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partm.ent   of  Agriculture     focusing   on 
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■-he  Ar.irr.rti  and  P. a:;'  Health  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Kood  Safety  and  In- 
spection Service,  and  the  Agricultural 
Markf  :t;k'  Service. 

SD-138 

MARCH  19 
9:30  a  m 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Eklucation 
and  Special  Institutions. 

SD-192 


S! 


.rH20 


9:30  a  m 

Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Fed- 
•  ■•:»  [H'poslt  Insurance  Corporation. 
,..  R.-(i>lutlon  Trust  Corporation.  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General,  and  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  focusing  on  the 
Offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Education,  and  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

SD-193 

MARCH  21 

10:00  am 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  AC- 
TION Na-  .nal  Council  on  Disability. 
t.hf  h-  iTd  Mpiliatlon  and  Conciliation 
--•■:.  .■  r  I  N  1-  )nal  Mediation  Board. 
'.'..  ii^i:  .■  a.l  R.'Mrpmert  Board,  the 
Federal  .Vlir,.'  ~.i:--.  r  !  Health  Re- 
view Commit*,-*;  ■  ••■  N-i'lonal  Labor 
R.-  I- I  •:■<  H  11-  1  i:  :  :he  Occupational 
^i:>    ,    iiH'M-   R.  view  Commission 

SD-192 
2  00  p  m 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flsra!  v<-ar  1992  for  the  Phy- 
sician Paymi  •  •  K.,  icw  Commission, 
the  Corporatit.;.  :.,,•  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, the  US  Institute  of  Peace,  the 
National  Commission  on  AIDS,  the 
Prospective  F'Hvrnent  Assessment  Com- 
mission, the  Nr:  ■  ii  Commission  to 
Prevent  Infani  .Ml  ;  liilty.  and  the  Sol- 
diers' and  Airmen's  Home. 

SD-192 

MAKCH  22 

10  00  am 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the   Food   and   Nutrition   Service,   and 
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the     Human     Nutrition     Information 
Service. 

SI>-138 

APRIL  10 

10  00  am 
Appropriations 

Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  focusing  on 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

SD-138 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
Inter-agency  Council  on  the  Homeless, 
and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

SD-124 

APRIL  16 

930  am 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  EMucatlon.  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  17 

900a  m 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  AMVETS.  the  American  Ex-Prls- 
oners  of  War.  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
and  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

345  Cannon  Building 
9  30  a  m 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  EJdu- 
cation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 
1  30  pm 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the 
United  States  Court  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

SD-138 

APRIL  18 

9  30  a  m 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Eklu- 
catlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SO-192 
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APKU,  ly 

10:00  am 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    am!     R.'la'.-':     a>;<t.i  ic^    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  priiixise<i  N;iilKet  es 
timates  for  fiscal   vpa,"-   ;W2  fcr  the  De 
partment    of    .\k'r:    ../..re     fin  .^.sinK    on 
the  Commod/v   F,.'..:t's  Tra.lintf  Com- 
mission,   the    K  ""1    ar.i!    I):,.>-    .^l!^r,•.^.•.« 
tratlon.    the    K.ir:',    Cr. ■.;:•.     .^  hr,  .r.is' ra 
tlon.  and  thf   V^^rr.  (':•■;;■    Sv^ntt,   .^j. 
sistance  Boa:  : 

.M>  :jii 

APRIL  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  science 
education  programs  of  various  F"e(lera! 
agencies 

su  ;J6 

Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budifel  es- 
timates for  fiscal  .•■:i:  ::*".'  '  :  '■•  !>•■ 
partments  of  Lab(»r  H>a.'',  ,i:  :  H  .:;.a:. 
Services.  Eklucation.  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-1902 

APRIL  24 

930  am. 

Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation 

SD-124 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  I.,abor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  25 

9  30  am 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies. 

SD-192 

APRIL  26 

10  00  am 
Appropriations 

Agriculture    and    Related    Agencies    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

SD-138 

MAY'  8 

9  30a  m 
Appropriations 

VA.  HUD.  and  Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1992  for  the  Na- 
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t'.onal  Space  Coiinr:!.  and  the  National 
.AeronaulicP  and  Space  .Administration 

SI>  138 

MAY  If) 

30  p  rr, 

.'Kppropnatinnp 
VA,   HUD.   and   I 

i  ommltt<>e 
To  hold  hearings  on 

tin"..". tes    for    fk-i  a 


dependent    .^Kencies   Sub- 

prc.p<ised  I'UdKet  es- 
year    1992    for    the 
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Commission   on   National   Service,   and 
the  Points  of  Light  Foundation 

SD  138 


MAY  17 


9  30  a  m 

.Appropriation? 
VA.   HUD.   and   1 
committee 
To  hold  hearir 
timates  fcT  f 
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partments  of  Veterans'  .Affairs  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  inde- 
pendent agencies 

SD-138 


ndepender.t    .Agenvies  Sub- 

gs  on  prepensed  budget  es- 
i.'ii.a:  year  1992  for  the  De- 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Twesdav,  February  5,  1991 


The  House  met.  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Your  word.  O  God.  Is  ever  with  us.  It 
comes  to  refresh  us  when  we  wake  and 
^Ides  during  all  the  day  even  to  the 
night  We  are  grateful  that  no  matter 
where  we  are  or  what  we  do  or  what 
our  Individual  concern.  Your  word 
speaks  to  us  the  message  of  new  life 
and  hope  and  peace. 

We  remember  in  prayer  those  who  ex- 
perience the  test  of  battle,  those  who 
are  hostages  or  prisoners.  May  Your 
word.  O  God.  that  brought  the  whole 
world  into  being,  strengthen  and  keep 
them  and  each  of  us,  now  and  ever- 
more. Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approvp<! 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGL\NCE 

The  SPEAKER  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr  Hurro]  come  forward 
and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance. 

Mr  HUTTO  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
griance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Klag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  llhort  v  and  justice  for  all. 


UNEMPLOYMKNT  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM MAY  UNDERGO  NEW 
SHORTFALLS 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Ms  LONG  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
highlight  one  area  of  the  President's 
budget  request,  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program. 

Last  year's  budget  process  short- 
changed the  administration  of  the  un- 
employment program  and  now  unem- 
ployment benefits  are  held  up  for 
weeks  on  end  because  we  did  not  appro- 
priate the  funds  set  aside  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. These  funds  have  become  hostage 
to  the  budget  process  in  order  to  create 
paper  savings  in  the  numbers  game.  As 
the  unemployment  rate  continues  to 
rise,  this  problem  will  only  become 
worse.    Unfortunately,    it    is    working 


Americans  who  have  recently  become 
unemployed  that  will  be  the  losers  in 
the  game. 

The  President  has  partially  recog- 
nized the  impKjrtance  of  funding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  unemployment  pro- 
gram and  is  proposing  to  free  an  extra 
$100  million  from  the  trust  fund  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  this  money  will  not  be 
enough  to  fully  cover  the  expected 
shortfall,  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
ensuring  that  unemployment  benefits 
reach  those  who  need  them,  when  they 
need  them. 


WHAT  WILL  CONGRESS  DO  WITH 
THE  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress now  has  the  President's  budget  in 
hand.  What  will  it  do  with  it? 

The  Congress  must  pass  a  budget,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  rules,  its  own  laws, 
by  September  30.  Will  it  be  able  to  do 
so"'  Not  if  past  history  shows  us  the 
way.  The  Congress  has  only  been  able 
to  pass  the  appropriation  bills  on  time 
before  October  1  twice  in  the  last  25 
years  So  can  we  expect  the  Congress 
to  do  its  job?  No. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion that  will  say  that  if  by  September 
30  of  any  fiscal  year  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  pass  the  budget,  then  auto- 
matically last  year's  budget  will  come 
into  effect.  This  will  prevent  the  threat 
of  Government  shutdown.  It  will  pre- 
vent actual  Government  shutdown  as 
we  had  this  past  fall,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  American  people 

If  we  as  a  Congress  know  that  our  job 
is  to  do  what  we  say  we  ought  to  do,  we 
have  got  to  pass  this  kind  of  legislation 
to  make  sure  that  never  again  shall  we 
have  that  fiasco  of  the  Government 
shutting  down  while  our  own  troops  are 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  waiting  to  do 
their  duty. 


RESIGNATIONS  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON   FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignations  as  members 
of  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wasninglon.  DC.  January  2S.  1991 
Hon  Tho.mas  S  Foley. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representattves 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  I  am  writing  to  for- 
mally resign  my  permanent  assignment  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
order  to  assume  my  new  post  as  a  permanent 


member  of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee 

It  Is  my  understanding  thai  this  will  also 
clear  the  way  for  me  to  assume  the  tem- 
porary assignment  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  granted  me  by  the  Caucus 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention, 
and  please  contact  me  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, or  need  anything  else. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  h.  Kostmayer. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29.  1991 
Hon  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  writing  to  for- 
mally resign  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  order 
to  accept  my  recent  appointment  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

In  addition.  I  am  writing  to  confirm  my  ac- 
ceptance of  my  appointment  last  week  as  a 
temporary   member  of  the   Foreign   Affairs 
Committee. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Gerry  E  Studds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignations  of  Representative 
Studds  and  Representative  Kostmayer 
from  their  membership  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  as  established 
by  House  Resolution  8.  adopted  by  the 
House  on  January  3.  1991.  are  accepted. 

The  election  of  those  members  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Janu- 
ary 24.  1991.  by  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  43  continues  to  be  effective 
in  the  order  established  in  that  resolu- 
tion. 

There  was  no  objection 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  BUDGET  IS  A 

SHAM 

(Mr  BILBRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Bush  sends  us  a  $1.45  trillion 
budget  that  even  the  finest  doctors  in 
the  world,  could  not  heal 

Again  the  administration  attempts 
to  present  a  budget  that  will  decrease 
the  deficit,  however,  we  are  presented 
with  a  record  deficit  of  $318  billion,  a 
budget  that  I  believe  is  a  sham. 

Last  year,  the  American  people  were 
told  that  the  deficit  would  be  reduced 
when  Congress  approved  a  $500  billion 
deficit  reduction  plan.  However,  those 
savings  are  nowhere  to  be  found  so  it's 
time  again  to  bring  back  old  ideas. 

In  the  rebirth  of  the  Reagan  new  fed- 
eralism proposal.  OMB  proposes  to 
shift  programs  over  to  the  States,  and 
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again  attempts  to  ask  our  seniors  to 
bear  more  of  the  costs  of  the  Medicare 
Program.  Unfortunately,  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  hear  the  voices  of  sen- 
iors last  year  when  they  said  they 
could  not  afford  additional  costs. 

As  the  Budget  Committee  begins  its 
deliberations  of  the  1992  budget.  I  urge 
them  to  be  very  wary  of  this  budget 
and  make  the  necessary  cuts  to  reduce 
the  deficit- 


spirit  of  glasnost  by  cracking  down  in 
the  Baltics  and  in  other  republics.  The 
United  States  has  played  a  major  role 
in  supporting  the  government  of  Mi- 
khail Gorbachev  and  now  must  lead  the 
way  in  supporting  the  dreams  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Baltic  Republics.  The 
American  taxpayer  should  not  be 
forced  to  support  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  repressive  policies. 


CONTINUING  BRUTAL  CRACKDOWN 
BY  SOVIETS  OF  B.\I.TIC  REPUB- 
LICS 

(Mr.  DKLA'i'  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  DeL.^Y.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  the  continuing  brutal  crack- 
down by  Soviet  authorities  of  the  Bal- 
tic Republics  During  the  past  6  years, 
the  United  States  has  been  treated  to 
nonstop  propaganda  singing  the  praises 
of  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  his  policy  of 
glasnost-  However,  only  in  the  last  few 
months  has  the  real  Gorbachev  begun 
to  reemerge. 

In  April  1989.  the  Soviet  military 
murdered  19  Georgians  with  sharpened 
shovels  and  poison  gas.  This  action  was 
blamed  by  Gorbachev  on  local  military 
authorities.  Just  3  weeks  ago.  Soviet 
troops  stormed  the  Lithuanian  radio 
and  television  facilities  and  killed  at 
least  14  unarmed  civilians  and  injured 
over  150  .Ml  this  is  done  by  the  man 
the  Nobel  Committee  awarded  its  an- 
nual peace  prize. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  stand  up  for 
freedom,  whether  it  is  in  the  Baltics  or 
m  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  empire.  In 
Latvia.  Soviet  authorities  seized  the 
main  press  building  in  the  capital  of 
Riga  and  effectively  cut  off  all  press 
freedom.  On  January  16,  the  Soviet 
Government  went  further  and  revoked 
the  freedom  of  the  press  law  which 
they  had  previously  trumpeted  to  the 
world  as  proof  of  its  true  desire  to  re- 
form. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  time  is  now  to 
speak  out  against  this  kind  of  repres- 
sion. We  are  now  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  partner  of  this  government  and  the 
continuing  pattern  of  repression  A 
prime  example  of  the  United  States 
complicity  Is  the  extension  of  U.S.  tax- 
payer loan  guarantees  and  other  sub- 
sidies to  the  Gorbachev  regime.  For  ex- 
ample, on  December  12,  1990.  $1  billion 
in  agricultural  credit  guarantees 
through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion [CCC]  program.  On  January  14, 
1991,  1  month  later,  the  White  House 
announced  that  less  than  $200  million 
remained  uncommitted.  The  Soviets 
had  spent  or  at  least  committed  over 
$800  million  in  1  month. 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mikhail    Gorbachev    has   betrayed   the 


WHAT  KIND  OF  COLTSITRY  WILL 
OUR  TROOPS  COME  HOME  TC 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Presidents  budget  has  now  been 
presented  to  the  American  public.  I 
hope,  quite  honestly,  that  our  young 
men  and  women  who  are  fighting  in  the 
gulf  do  not  get  a  chance  to  read  it,  be- 
cause if  they  do  they  are  going  to  won- 
der who  it  is  that  this  budget  really 
empowers  anyway.  They  are  going  to 
wonder  what  kind  of  country  they  are 
going  to  come  home  to  after  fighting  to 
preserve  its  values. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  President's 
budget,  if  passed,  what  kind  of  country 
they  are  going  to  come  home  to,  a 
country  which  is  going  to  cut  veterans' 
benefits  under  the  President's  plan  so 
that  housing  benefits  and  education 
benefits  and  health  benefits  will  be  less 
for  more  veterans  who  fight  in  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  than  they 
were  before  they  left.  These  are  people 
who  are  already  married  with  children, 
in  the  Reserves,  who  went  away  from  a 
job,  who  lost  that  income,  who  will 
come  home  to  less  benefits  than  they 
might  have  had  before. 

This  is  a  man  or  woman  who  will 
(.ome  home,  if  they  are  20  or  30  or  35  or 
40  who  will  find  out  that  their  edu- 
cation benefits  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren have  been  cut,  because  under  the 
President's  budget  guaranteed  student 
loans  and  other  educational  opportuni- 
ties are  denied  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  right  now  out  there  fight- 
ing for  us.  They  are  going  to  wonder 
what  kind  of  country  it  is  and  who  are 
going  to  be  the  big  beneficiaries. 

Are  we  going  to  be  fighting  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life  or  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  Kuwaiti  way  of  life? 

D  1210 

I  want  to  give  them  all  the  entitle- 
ments they  are  entitled  to,  all  the  op^ 
portunities  they  are  entitled  to,  both 
over  there  as  they  are  fighting  and  pro- 
tect them  and  make  sure  they  have 
every  tool;  and  when  they  come  home, 
every,  every  advantage  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

The  Presidents  budget  does  not  do 
that. 


HOORAY  FOR  OUR  TROOPS 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  many  of  m.y  colleagues 
this  past  weekend  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a  number  of  protroop 
rallies. 

When  I  was  in  southern  California  1 
had  delivered  to  my  office  a  poem 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
here  today.  It  came  from  a  10-year-old 
fifth  grader  called  Danny  Gorden.  who 
IS  a  student  at  Washington  Elementary 
School  in  Glendora.  CA.  It  is  entitled 
■Hooray  for  Our  Troops."  And  it  reads 
as  follows: 

Here  is  a  story  about  Kuwait  over  t.here 
Saddam  got  jeaious  and  pulled  Kuwait's  hair- 
So  sil  right  back  and  listen  to  me; 
I  will  tell  you  the  story  from  A  to  Z. 
See.  Saddam  pot  mad   cause  Kuwait  had  all 

the  o;l 
So  he  started  this  war  and  made  our  blood 

boil. 
He    took    over   Kuwait   and    made    us    really 

mad 
Then  he  started  killing' 
That  is  really  sad' 
We  started  thinking.     He  has  really  gone  too 

far  this  time." 
So  we  joined  other  countries  to  fight  against 

this  crime 
We  gave  him  a  deadline,  we  gave  him  a  date. 
We  said  by  January  15  you  have  to  be  out  of 

Kuwait 
But    he    didn't    budge,    he    didn't   move    ten 

yards. 
So  we  took  out  our  deck,  ar.d  played  with 

our  own  cards. 
We  have  &'.'.  the  good  guys,  the  .'ices.  Kings, 

and  Queens. 
We   even   have   the   ,^rmy.   Air   Force.   Navy. 

and  Manr.es' 
So  here  we  are  just  listening  to  our  rhyme. 
Get  up  and  do  something,  it  is  about  time! 
Get  your  yellow  ribbons  and  American  r.ags. 
Just  say  •■Horray  for  our  tr(X)ps"  over  there 

m  camouflage  rags 

I  say  "hooray'  to  Danny  Gorden  and 
all  the  other  students  at  Washington 
Elementary  School  and  all  of  the 
young  people  in  this  country  who  are 
going  to  benefit  from  the  freedom 
which  is  being  fought  for  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  budget  is  supposed  to  be  a 
blueprint;  this  budget  reads  like  an  au- 
topsy. 

It  contains  32C  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  deficits,  and  what  is  worse,  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis  is  taken  off  budget. 
Desert  Storm  is  taken  off  budget  and 
the  recession  is  off  budget 

What  is  next,  Mr.  Speaker''  Wii;  the 
President  take  the  deficit  off  budgef^ 
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We  have  gone  from  Gramm-I^tUi  to 
Gramm-Rudman  to  Gramm- bankrupt 

I  honestly  believe  that  Dr  Ruth  is 
beKinniriK  to  advi.se  the  President  on 
the  budget  because  this  must  be  some 
massive  sex  exp«Timent.  the  way  all 
the  taxpayers  in  this  counti~y  are  belnff 
treated. 


REAl'THORIZING         THE         SELECT 

COMMITTKE         ON         NARCOTICS 

ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  aiid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re 
marks.) 

Mr  SOLOMON  Mr  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
a  resolution  that  reauthorizes  three  se- 
lect committees,  one  of  which  Is  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  That  select  committee 
has  no  power  to  report  bills  and  like  all 
select  committees  it  ceases  to  exist  at 
the  end  of  each  Congress. 

For  over  14  years  now  we  have  at- 
tempted to  coordinate  a  long-term  ef- 
forts the  war  against  drugs— by  relying 
on  a  short-term  limited  solution, 
called  a  select  committee.  It  is  time  to 
correct  that  Inconsistency  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  this  tremendous 
problem  that  faces  us  today 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution 
that  will  create  a  standing  committee 
on  drug  abuse  and  control,  which  would 
have  the  authority  to  report  bills  and 
would  abolish  this  temporary  select 
committee  which  never  seems  to  per- 
form Its  functions.  The  new  sub- 
committee chairman.  Tony  Beilenson. 
from  my  Rules  Committee,  has  prom- 
ised to  hold  hearings  on  our  proposal. 
and  I  would  urge  all  Members  to  co- 
aponsor  that  legislation.  It  is  about 
time  we  got  down  to  business  and  dealt 
with  this  terrible  problem. 


PRAYHH.S  K)K  olR  MISSING 
CREWMEMBERS  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks I 

Mr  HUTTO  Mr  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  our  reason  for  being  in- 
volved with  some  28  nations  in  Desert 
Storm  in  the  Middle  East  The  war  is 
being  fought  In  a  distant  land,  but  11 
involves  us  all  in  one  way  or  another 
It  has  hit  home  in  my  congressional 
district,  perhaps  harder  than  any  in 
the  Nation  The  Defense  Department 
announced  last  week  that  a  U  S.  Air 
Force  AC  130  gunship  had  gone  down  in 
southeast  Kuwait  during  a  combat  mis- 
sion All  14  crewmembers  are  listed  as 
missing  They  are  1st  Lt  Thomas 
Clifford.  Jr  ,  S  Sgt  John  P  Blesslnger. 
S  Sgt  Paul  G  Buege.  Sgt  Barry  M 
Clark.  Capt  .Arthur  Oalvan.  Capt  Wil- 
liam   D     Grimm.    S.    Sgt    Timothy    R 


Harrison.  T.  Sgt  Robert  K  Hodges. 
Sgt  Damen  V  Kanuha.  M.  Sgt.  James 
B  May  11.  S  Sgt.  John  L.  Oelschlager. 
S.  Sgt.  Mark  J  Schmauss.  Capt  Dixon 
L.  Walters,  and  Maj  Paul  J  Weaver 
Our  prayers  are  with  their  families  as 
the  search  continues  for  these  brave 
and  courageous  Americans. 


DEMOCRATS  WANT  A  SOCIALIST 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
take  a  look  at  the  President's  budget, 
it  does  a  couple  of  things.  It  cuts  taxes 
to  encourage  economic  growth.  It  cuts 
some  Government  benefits  that  go  to 
the  wealthiest  of  Americans,  and  it 
proposes  some  real  reforms  in  the  way 
Government  conducts  its  business. 

What  we  hear  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  from  the  Democrats,  is  com- 
plaints about  that  particular  budget. 
They  really  want  to  raise  taxes;  they 
say  they  want  to  raise  the  taxes  on  the 
rich,  but  we  know  from  last  year's  ex- 
perience what  that  really  means.  And 
then  they  want  to  send  the  money  back 
out  as  subsidies,  including  money  to 
some  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  this 
country. 

That  is  where  deficits  come  from,  my 
friends;  it  comes  from  that  kind  of 
spending  and  that  kind  of  subsidies, 
■^'et  the  Democrats  want  to  continue  to 
increase  spending  and.  therefore,  in- 
crease deficits. 

Just  listen  to  what  they  have  said  so 
far  today;  just  listen  to  what  they 
would  say  over  the  next  several  days. 
There  is  a  name  for  that  process  where 
you  collect  a  lot  of  taxes  so  you  can 
send  the  money  back  out  to  them  In 
subsidies;  that  system  is  called  social- 
ism. 

The  President  did  not  see  fit  to 
present  a  Socialist  budget  to  this  Con- 
gress Instead  he  sent  up  a  reform 
budget  The  Democrats  wanted  a  So- 
cialist budget  and.  therefore,  they  com- 
plained 


THE  PRICE  OF  THE  RTC  S 
INACTION 

(Mr  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  [RTC] 
has  failed  to  sell  $94.7  billion  in  mar- 
ketable securities  and  performing 
loans  The  price  for  this  failure  is  the 
administration's  request  for  an  addi- 
tional srz  billion  to  cover  the  agency's 
costs 

However,  the  lost  income  resulting 
from  the  slow  pace  of  sales  isn't  the 
only  expense  the  taxpayers  are  being 
asked  to  pay   The  RTC  also  has  to  pay 
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various  expenses  each  and  every  day  it 
holds  these  assets. 

Through  September  1990.  $103  million 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  has  been  spent 
to  hold  and  maintain  the  RTC's  receiv- 
ership real  estate  inventory  These  ex- 
penses Include  $27  million  in  manage- 
ment fees. 

The  RTC  doesn't  even  keep  expense 
records  for  its  conservatory  real  estate 
inventory,  which  is  30  percent  larger 
than  its  receivership  inventory  Nor 
does  the  $103  million  figure  include  the 
salaries  of  RTC  employees  responsible 
for  managing  its  real  estate  portfolio. 
The  total  cost  for  holding,  rather  than 
selling,  the  real  estate  is  likely  to  al- 
ready be  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  will 
the  taxpayer  have  to  pay  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  so  the  RTC  can  hold 
properties  It  should  be  selling? 


MAKE  RECYCLING  A  PRIORITY 

(Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks  ) 

Ms,  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  leg- 
islation that  will  encourage  American 
entrepreneurs  to  develop  new  and  inno- 
vative ways  to  recycle  our  resources 

Landfills  are  closing  all  across  the 
country.  Of  the  20.000  landfills  in  oper- 
ation in  1979.  only  6,000  still  exist 
today.  Five  States  have  less  than  5 
years'  capacity  to  dispose  of  their 
waste. 

Incineration,  with  its  air  pollution 
and  toxic  waste,  is  running  Into  local 
opposition  in  communities  across  the 
country. 

The  obvious  solution  Is  to  reduce  the 
waste  we  produce  and  to  recycle  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  But,  as  of  today, 
we  often  lack  the  technological  skill  to 
do  this. 

We  have  been  trying  New  York's 
Monroe  County,  my  home,  has  an  ag- 
gressive and  successful  curbside  recy- 
cling program  as  our  community  seeks 
to  meet  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  new  goal  of  recycling  25  per- 
cent of  our  waste  stream  within  the 
next  4  years.  But  not  all  the  products 
collected  nationwide  have  markets 

What  we  need  is  to  create  new  uses 
for  old  goods.  The  Recycling  Initiatives 
Grant  Act  will  provide  Federal  grants 
to  support  creation  of  innovative  recy- 
cling techniques  At  a  total  annual 
cost  of  $3  million,  this  program  would 
be  a  cost  effective  way  to  encourage  re- 
cycling Each  $100,000  grant  to  an  indi- 
vidual, a  nonprofit  or  commercial  orga- 
nization, or  a  locality  can  support  de- 
velopment of  new  methods  to  separate, 
collect,  reuse,  market,  or  produce 
goods  with  recycled  materials. 

This  program  will  be  authorized  for  4 
years  and  requires  that  grant  recipi- 
ents report  to  the  EPA  the  final  results 
of  their  projects.  This  necessary  feed- 
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back  will  assist  us  as  we  work  toward 

a  national  recycling  policy  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  have  to  find  innovative  ways  to 
stop  sweeping  our  problems  under  na- 
ture's rug.  This  bill  is  a  first  step  in 
that  direction. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CPL    ISMAEL  COTTO. 
JR. 

(Mr.  SERRANO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  in  2  weeks  I  come  before 
this  body  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of 
my  constituents. 

Marine  Cpl.  Ismael  Cotto.  Jr..  27 
years  old.  lost  his  life  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Like  most  of  his  neighbors.  Ismael 
Cotto  grew  up  poor  in  the  south  Bronx 
section  of  New  York.  He  dreamed  of  a 
better  future  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily. With  this  thought  in  mind.  Cor- 
poral Cotto  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in 
1984  He  wanted  to  serve  our  country 
and  he  wanted  to  help  his  family. 

Ismael  Cotto  is  remembered  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  solid  man  from  a  hum- 
ble and  decent  family.  A  man  who 
cared  about  his  family  and  his  commu- 
nity He  loved  our  country  and  for  us 
he  has  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  To 
his  wife  Christina,  and  his  3-year-old 
daughter  Christine  and  his  family,  we 
offer  our  condolences  and  our  prayers. 
As  we  say  goodbye  to  Corporal  Cotto 
let  us  not  forget  that  when  the  troops 
come  home  they'll  need  our  help  then 
as  much  as  they  do  now. 

.And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  war  against  drugs, 
against  AIDS,  against  homele-ssness;  a 
war  against  poverty 

This  is  the  greatest  tribute  a  grateful 
nation  can  pay  to  one  of  its  fallen  sons. 
May  the  soul  of  Cpl  Ismael  Cotto.  a 
true  American  hero,  rest  in  peace. 


ties.  The  bill  also  bars  foreign-con- 
trolled PACs  and  trade  associations 
that  receive  more  than  50  percent  of 
their  funds  from  foreign  sources  when 
contributing  to  candidates. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  campaign  reform. 
An  integral  part  of  that  reform  should 
be  the  establishment  of  a  clearinghouse 
to  monitor  foreign  lobbying  efforts  and 
the  banning  of  political  contributions 
from  foreign-controlled  PACs  and 
trade  associations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ETHICS  IN 
FOREIGN  LOBBYING  ACT 

(Mr.  GUARINI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
Representative  Kaptur  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  Ethics  in  Foreign  Lobbying 
Act, 

Many  have  criticized  the  influence  of 
special  Interests  in  our  electoral  proc- 
ess. Those  criticisms  have  focused  on 
the  activities  of  domestic  PACs,  But 
few  have  focused  on  the  influence  of 
the  Europeans,  the  Japanese,  and  oth- 
ers through  their  own  PACs  and  trade 
associations. 

Our  act  establishes  a  central  clear- 
inghouse— greatly  needed  to  gather  in- 
formation on  foreign  lobbying  activl- 


JAPAN  IS  IN  THE  BIG  LEAGUES 
NOW 

(Mr.  HITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  RITTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  war  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  heralds  a  new  level  of 
global  cooperation  on  behalf  of  peace 
and  stability.  President  Bush  deserves 
very  high  grades  for  building  an  un- 
precedented coalition  backed  up  by  the 
United  Nations,  Yet  the  sharing  of  the 
defense  burden  and  the  sharing  of  the 
human  and  financial  costs  of  peace- 
keeping is  very  dear,  and  any  new- 
world  order  that  comes  out  of  this  gulf 
conflict  must  have  a  new  way  of  shar- 
ing this  financial  burden, 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  one  Member  who  h&s 
been  very  critical  of  Japan's  defense 
burden  sharing  over  the  1980's.  I  am 
heartened  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's statement  that  it  will  contrib- 
ute $9  billion  additional  to  our  effort  m 
the  gulf,  I  know  that  that  money  must 
be  approved  in  the  Japanese  Diet,  That 
is  their  Parliament.  I  know  that  half  of 
the  public  opinion  is  against  that  con- 
tribution. But  I  want  to  urge  to  Japa- 
nese colleagues  in  their  Parliament  to 
do  the  right  thing  here.  This  is  a 
chance  to  build  the  same  kind  of  re- 
spect for  Japanese  global  political 
leadership  that  they  have  enjoyed  m 
terms  of  their  industrial  leadership. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  world  is  watching 
Japan,  The  .American  people  are  watch- 
ing Japan. 

Using  a  baseball  metaphor  since 
baseball  is  so  popular  in  Japan.  I  say  to 
them.  -Japan,  you're  in  the  big  leagues 
now.  It  is  time  to  step  up  to  the  plate 
and  get  off  the  bench." 


UTAH  IS  NOT  THE  NATION'S 
WASTELAND 

(Mr  OWENS  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. » 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  today 
that  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  debate 
over  the  shell  game  being  played  with 
hazardous  waste  disposal  in  our  coun- 
try. It  does  not  make  sense  to  ship  haz- 
ardous waste  across  the  country  when 
there  are  waste  treatment  and  disposal 
facilities  near  the  generating  source.  It 
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does  not  make  sense  to  transport  haz- 
ardous waste  to  States  with  open 
spaces,  clean  air.  and  clear  waters  just 
because  they  lag  behind  in  environ- 
mental regulation. 

If  incinerator  technology  is  so  clean, 
then  locate  these  facilities  closer  to 
the  generating  source  where  emergency 
response  capabilities  already  exist.  In- 
dustrialized States  already  have  the 
tax  base  and  emergency  response  infra- 
structure in  place.  The  risks  associated 
with  transporting  hazardous  waste  over 
long  distances,  with  small  towns  and 
volunteer  fire  departments,  is  just  not 
realistic. 

My  bill  will  allow  a  State  to  refuse 
hazardous  waste  generated  outside  of 
that  State.  It  also  gives  States  clear 
authority  to  remove  the  economic  in- 
centive to  ship  hazardous  wastes  to 
States  charging  lower  fees  for  disposal 
or  treatment.  It  allows  States  to 
charge  sliding  fees  based  on  wastes 
generated  within  State  versus  wastes 
generated  out  of  State. 

Most  waste  generators  decide  where 
their  hazardous  waste  will  be  disposed 
by;  First,  the  cost  of  disposal  fees  and 
transportation;  second.  the  waste 
treatment  facility  design  and  reputa- 
tion; third,  whether  they  own  the  facil- 
ity, fourth,  they  want  all  of  their  waste 
m  one  location  for  long-term  liability 
protection;  and  fifth,  the  unique  needs 
of  specific  Superfund  site  cleanups. 

This  bill  will  help  level  the  playing 
field  between  industrialized  States  and 
rural  States, 

In  the  West  a  new  carpetbagger  has 
arrived,  boasting  of  clean  technologr 
and  new  jobs.  If  this  technology  is  so 
clean  then  why  are  these  facilities  lo- 
cating m  States  with  lesser  enforce- 
ment capabilities  and  small  staffs? 
Why  are  incineration  companies  apply- 
ing for  permits  within  Indian  reserva- 
tions where  enforcement  jurisdiction  is 
less  clear"' 

Locating  these  incinerators  in 
nonindustrialized  States  is  another 
symptom  of  the  fact  that  we  need  a 
clear  national  policy  that  focuses  on 
both  reducing  the  waste  stream  and 
treating  the  waste  closer  to  the  gener- 
ating source.  We  need  to  scrutinize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  capacity  assurance 
plans  required  under  the  Superfund 
Act,  This  bill  will  initiate  this  process 
by  modifying  subtitle  C  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act. 
as  amended. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  inequitable  the 
current  fee  structures  are,  California 
charges  from  $105  per  ton  to  $210  per 
ton  for  hazardous  waste  disposal  within 
the  State.  California  also  charges  $42 
per  ton  to  ship  hazardous  wastes  out- 
side of  the  State.  Clearly,  the  fees  are 
structured  as  an  incentive  to  ship  haz- 
ardous wastes  outside  of  the  State 

I  am  advocating  earnest,  responsible 
disposal  within  those  States  who  gen- 
erate large  amounts  of  hazardous 
waste   Utah  has  tried  to  be  responsible 
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for  the  hazardous  wastes  (generated  in 
our  Slate  by  making  fees  changed  with- 
in our  State  reasonable  for  within 
State  disposal 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  Utah  to 
be  known  as  a  net  importer  State  for 
hazardous  wastes  and  interstate  trans- 
port of  such  waste  over  long  distances 
is  not  sound  national  policy.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  to  come  to  the  publlc 
trou(?h  and  ask  for  the  additional  Fed- 
eral funding  to  pay  for  emergency  re- 
sponse capability  for  small  towns  when 
this  capability  already  exists  In  indus- 
trialized States. 

When  people  think  of  Utah  they 
should  think  of  magnificent  red  rock 
canyons,  pristine  alpine  mountains, 
spacious  blue  sky.  and  crystal  clear 
waters  It  is  time  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  to  think  of  the  arid  West  as  a 
unique  national  treasure  with  a  rich 
and  full  heritage,  not  as  the  Nations 
wasteland  or  the  national  sacrifice 
zone. 


USE  WHAT  HAS  TO  BE  USED 

(Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr  BURTON  of  Indiana  Mr  Speak- 
er, we  all  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow 
Saddam  Hussein  is.  He  has  used  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  kill  people  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  He  used  chemical  weapons  to 
kill  his  own  people,  part  of  the  Kurdish 
population  in  Iraq  itself. 

Mr  Speaker.  Saddam  Hussein  has 
had  5  months  to  dig  in  in  the  Kuwaiti 
desert.  He  has  dug  his  elite  Republican 
Guard  into  concrete  reinforced  bunk- 
ers, and  our  bombers  have  been  doing  a 
good  job.  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
dig  them  out.  He  has  put  1  million  land 
mines,  probably  some  of  them  laced 
with  chemical  weapons,  into  that 
desert  He  has  barbed  and  concertina 
wires  strewn  all  across  the  front.  There 
are  large  ditches  filled  with  oil  and 
other  flammable  liquids,  and  our  young 
people,  if  we  cannot  dig  his  elite  Re- 
publican Guard  out.  are  going  to  have 
to  go  in  in  a  land  attack  to  dislodge 
them 

Mr  Speaker,  any  military  expert  will 
say  it  takes  an  attacking  army  by  a 
ratio  of  3  to  1  to  dig  out  a  dug-ln  army, 
and  so  we  are  going  to  see  thousands 
and  thousands  of  casualties. 

So.  today  I  would  Just  like  to  say  to 
our  friends  at  the  Defense  Department 
and  our  friends  over  at  the  White 
House.  "If  conventional  bombing  does 
not  work  in  dislodging  Saddam  Hus- 
seins  elite  Republican  Guard,  rather 
than  seniling  our  ynung  men  and 
women  into  that  kind  of  a  horrible  bat- 
tle, we  should  consider  using  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  low  yield  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  to  hit  those  military 
targets,  to  dislodge  them  with  every- 
thing  at   our    ill.'<p<iBa!    before    we   send 


our  young  Americans  into  a  meat 
grinder  To  do  less  would  be  inhumane 
in  my  opinion." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  would  ask  any 
parent,  any  mother,  any  father,  any 
husband,  or  any  wife  what  they  think 
about  it,  I  am  sure  they  would  say. 
"Before  you  send  my  loved  one  into 
that  kind  of  a  meat  grinder,  use  what 
has  to  be  used." 


ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET  SEEN 
AS  CONTINUING  DANGEROUS 
FISCAL  POLICY 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  predictable  as  the  spring 
mating  of  brown  bears  is  the  annual  re- 
lease of  the  Federal  budget  by  the 
White  House  followed  by  the  ritualistic 
support  by  Republicans  and  well-prac- 
ticed complaints  by  Democrats. 

Yesterday,  the  President  sent  us  his 
annual  budget  proposing  that  we  spend 
$281  billion  more  than  we  take  in  this 
coming  year.  Or  put  another  way.  he 
said  let  us  charge  the  kids  nearly  SI 
billion  a  day  for  programs  he  believes 
the  country  needs  but  is  unwilling  to 
pay  for  now. 

It  is  the  same  tired  but  dangerous  fis- 
cal policy  that  we  have  seen  for  a  dec- 
ade. 

One  year  ago,  the  President  esti- 
mated the  Federal  deficit  would  be  $100 
billion  this  year.  Now.  he  says  it  is 
going  to  be  $318  billion  He  missed  his 
estimate  by  $218  billion. 

How  can  an  administration  that 
builds  a  Patriot  missile  capable  of 
striking  with  such  breathtaking  accu- 
racy be  so  completely  unable  to  come 
even  remotely  close  to  correctly  esti- 
mating the  Federal  deficif  How  can  a 
Government  that  trumpets  such  com- 
petence in  missiles  be  so  incompetent 
in  its  fiscal  policy? 

As  I  look  at  this  year  s  budget,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  looks  and  smells  like  an- 
other helping  of  the  same  meal  that 
has  made  the  American  economy  sick 
It  is  more  deficits  piled  on  top  of  an  al- 
ready crushing  debt.  And  it  is  spending 
priorities  that  trumpet  the  message. 
"Let's  take  care  of  things  around  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  not  worry  much 
about  things  here  at  home   " 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  and  this 
Congress  had  better  wake  up  soon  to  a 
couple  of  truths.  First,  the  American 
people  want  some  leadership  to  stop 
spending  money  we  do  not  have  and. 
second,  the  American  people  want  us  to 
start  taking  care  of  things  here  at 
home  first. 


WHOSE  PUMP  IS  BEING   PRIMED? 

(Mrs  BKNTLKY  asked  and  wa*  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
reviewed  the  President  s  1992  budget 
and  I  have  found  some  disquieting 
facts. 

P'irst.  almost  $304  billion  in  interest 
payments  of  one  kind  or  another  will 
be  paid. 

Second,  in  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 
foreigners  purchased  over  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  debt  instruments 

I  add  to  these  facts  that  the  United 
States  has  been  pouring  billions  and 
billions  into  Desert  Storm  but  unem- 
ployment keeps  rising. 

We  are  at  war.  and  the  United  States 
must  guarantee  our  troops  will  receive 
the  costly  materiel  and  equipment.  But 
can  we  deliver  what  we  promise?  Or 
must  we  rely  on  the  Germans  and  Jap- 
anese— who  are  very  slow  to  deliver  on 
their  promises  while  our  interest  pay- 
ments to  them  are  mounting. 

V^Tiether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  need 
them.  Their  economies  build  many  of 
the  components  that  keep  the  Amer- 
ican war  machine  going. 

Government  spending  generally 
primes  the  pump.  But  whose  pump  will 
be  primed  by  this  budget?  If  it  is  an 
American  pump,  it  is  one  that  includes 
German  and  Japanese  components— 
and  it  gushes  marks  and  yens,  not  dol- 
lars. 

Soldiers  cannot  shoot  with  promises 
nor  can  they  fly  in  commitments  Our 
troops  need  our  allies  to  step  forward 
with  their  checkbooks  today 


MINORITIES  ARE  FIRST  TO 
FIGHT- LAST  TO  PROSPER 

(Mr  TOWNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  ironic 
that  as  a  legislative  body  we  con- 
stantly speak  of  protecting  freedom. 
What  greater  freedom  is  there  than  se- 
curity from  discrimination  based  on 
race,  sex,  or  ethnic  origin?  And  what 
better  vehicle  is  there  than  a  civil 
rights  biir 

As  we  rush  to  protect  the  world  from 
naked  aggression  we  must  be  equally 
vigilant  in  protecting  our  minority 
citizens  from  hara-ssment  and  persecu- 
tion in  this  country 

Mr  Speaker,  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion abroad  should  be  matched  by  an 
equal  protection  under  the  law  here  in 
the  United  States  I  implore  my  col- 
leagTjes  to  raise  their  voices  and  be 
heard  in  support  of  H  R  1.  ttelter 
known  as  the  civil  rights  bill 
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COALITION  PREVAILING  IN  AIR 
WAR;  GROUND  WAR  MAY  BE  UN- 
NECESSARY 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. ) 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  are  now  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  short  history  of  the  war 
against  Iraq 

Last  week.  Gen.  Norman 

Schwarzkopf  announced  a  broad  list  of 
successes  attributable  to  the  air  war. 
and  also  that  allied  troop  strength  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  had  surpassed  the  half 
million  soldier  mark.  And  last  night. 
there  was  the  first  serious  ground  skir- 
mish of  the  war. 

These  development  raise  a  fundamen- 
tal question:  Would  we  not  best  serve 
our  military  objectives  and  our  desire 
to  limit  casualties  by  limiting  our  ac- 
tions to  a  continuation  of  the  targeted 
air  war  combined  with  continuing  eco- 
nomic isolation'' 

The  military  command  clearly  be- 
lieves that  the  air  war  has  been  tre- 
mendously effective  to  date. 

We  have  launched  44.000  sorties.  Just 
this  week,  allied  forces  dropped  over 
800  tons  of  bombs  on  the  Republican 
Guard  in  just  2  days  this  week. 

Centralized  control  of  Iraqi  air  de- 
fenses has  been  .shattered. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  Iraq's  com- 
mand and  control  and  communications 
facilities  have  been  attacked,  and  one- 
third  have  been  totally  destroyed. 

We  have  destroyed  or  severel.v  dam- 
aged 178  trucks.  Sf)  artillery  pieces,  and 
52  tanks.  Supplies  traveling  on  the 
main  supply  route  to  Kuwait  City  have 
been  reduced  by  90  percent 

We  have  flown  over  500  missions 
against  chemical,  nuclear,  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  facilities  and  have  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  many  of  them.  Re- 
portedly all  major  missile  production 
facilities  have  been  destroyed. 

Given  this  record  of  destruction 
against  Iraq  in  just  2  weeks,  and  the 
minimal  loss  of  allied  lives,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  prudent^-and  militarily 
sound — strategy  for  the  present  would 
be  to  defer  any  ground  offense,  to  con- 
tinue to  utilize  our  unchallenged  air 
power  to  remove  offensive  Iraqi  capa- 
bilities, and  to  seize  upon  the  United 
States-Soviet  communique  of  Tuesday 
evening  as  the  basis  for  initiating  pos- 
sible negotiations  on  an  end  to  the  war. 

It  is  obvious  that  moving  into  the 
ground  war  phase  will  be  very,  very 
costly  in  terms  of  human  life  on  both 
sides.  And  a  ground  war  could  well  ex- 
tend the  duration  of  the  war.  com- 
plicate the  peace  by  producing  massive 
numbers  of  Arab  deaths,  and  jeopardize 
our  domestic  economy  by  lengthening 
the  recession 

Now.  with  Iraq  severely  battered  and 
with  our  military  superiority  unchal- 
lenged in  the  air.  we  should  take  bold 
initiatives  to  find  an  alternative  to  a 
grinding  ground  assault.  Regardless  of 


our  views  on  the  wisdom  of  going  to 
war.  we  should  surely  agree  that  we 
should  take  no  actions  that  unneces- 
sarily risk  thousands  of  lives  for  no 
sound  military  or  diplomatic  purpose. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule  I. 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will  post- 
p>one  further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  X'V. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  is  concluded  on 
all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  6  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remaks.  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, on  H  R.  180  and  H.R,  154.  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATION  AND  EM- 
PLOYMENT AMENDMENTS  OF 
1991 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H,R,  180)  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans 
education  and  employment  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R  :80 

Be  It  enacted  &v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatnes  of  the  i'nited  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assernhled. 
SECTION  1.  EXTENSION. 

Section  20Ui2>iB)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  IS  amended  by  striking  out  ";99r    and 
inserting  in  heu  thereof  '  19W 
SEC.  2.  EDUCATIONAL  ANT)  VOCATIONAL  COL^N 
SELING. 

(a)  In  General  —Chapter  36  of  title  38.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subchapter  II  the  foilowmg  new  sec- 
tion 
"5  1797 A.  Educational  and  vocational  counnel- 

ing 
lai  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
an  individual  described  m  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  upon  such  individual's  request, 
counseling  services,  including  such  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling  and  guid- 
ance, testing,  and  other  assistance  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  aid  the 
individual  in  selecting— 

■■111  an  educational  or  training  objective 
and  an  educational  institution  or  training 
establishment  appropriate  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  objective;  or 

■•(2)  an  employment  objective  that  would 
be  likely  to  provide  such  individual  with  sat- 
isfactory employment  opportucities  in   the 


light     of     the     individual's     personal     cir- 
cumstances. 

■■(bi  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'individual'  means  an  individual  who — 

"(1)  is  eligible  for  educational  assistance 
under  chapter  30.  31.  or  32  of  this  title  or 
chapter  106  or  107  of  title  10; 

'■(2i  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able if  not  more  than  one  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  such  last  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty;  or 

■■(3i  is  serving  on  active  duty  in  any  State 
with  the  Armed  Forces  and  Is  within  180  days 
of  the  estimated  date  of  such  individual  s 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  includ- 
ing those  who  are  making  a  determination  of 
whether  to  continue  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
rated  the  individual  as  t)eing  incompetent, 
the  counseling  services  described  in  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section  shall  be  required  to 
be  provided  to  the  individual  before  the  se- 
lection of  a  programj  of  education  or  train- 
ing. 

"(d)  At  such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  information  concerning  the 
need  for  general  education  and  for  trained 
personnel  in  the  various  crafts,  trades,  and 
professions.  Facilities  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies collecting  such  information  shall  be  uti- 
lized to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  (including  individual  notification 
where  feasible)  to  acquaint  all  individuals 
described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
with  the  availability  and  advantages  of 
counseling  services  under  this  section", 

(b)  Conforming  a.mendme.vts. — (1)  Chapter 
34  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  1663;  and 

iBi  in  the  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter. 
by  striking  out 

1663    Educational   and   vocational   counsel- 
ing," 

(2)  Sections  1434ia)il  i  and  1641(aiil  i  of  such 
title  are  amended  by  striking  out  "1663.", 

(3)  Section  1797(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  ■■under  section  1797A  of  this 
title  or  to  an  individual"  after  ■individual", 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  36  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  Item  at  the  end  of  the  items  for  sub- 
chapter U 

■  ;797A    Educational  ar.d  vocational  counsel- 
ing " 
SEC.  3.  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION. 

tai  REH.^BiLrrATiON  Under  Chapter  31, — 
Section  J502iliiBi  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '■for  a  ser\'- 
ice-connected  disability  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  determines"  and  inserting  ir.  lieu 
thereof  or  receiving  outpatient  medical 
care,  services,  or  treatment  for  a  ser%'ice- 
connected  disability  pending  discharge  from 
the  active  m.ilitary.  naval,  or  air  ser\'ice.  and 
the  Secretary  determiines  that  in  the  hos- 
pital >  or  other  medical  facility  providing 
the  hospitalization,  care,  services,  or  treat- 
ment either  is  doing  so  under  contract  or 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  concerned  or 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  or  the  Secretary  concerned, 
and  -li  the  person  is  suffering  from  a  disabil- 
ity which  ' 

(bi  Handling  Fees.— (1)  Section  1504(a)(7) 
of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "'Voca- 
tional"; 
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(Bi  by  n><ieslKnallnK  clauses  (A)  and  (B)  as 
clauses  (11  and  ill): 

(C)  by  striking  out  ''and  licensing"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■'handling  charKes.  11- 
censlnif"    and 

(Di  hy  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
8ubi)aragraph: 

"(B>  Payment  for  the  services  and  assist- 
ance provided  under  subparagraph  (Ai  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  readjustment  bene- 
fits". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  to  payments  made 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  AMOUNT  OF  AixowANCE.— Section 
1508(0(21  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  State,  or  local  government"  after 
"Federal" 

8EC.  4.  EXTENSION  OK  rHK  I'KHIOD  ClUXED- 
1N«.  AlTt)MATl(  DI.SKNHOU.MENT 
INDKK  (■HAi'T>;H  3i 

Section  1632(bKll  of  title  38,  United  states 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
comma  "and  at  the  end  of  one  year  there- 
after has  not  filed  a  claim  for  utilizing  such 
entitlement" 

SEC.  t.  REPKAl,  OK  CKKTAIN  RKfoKTIVC.  KK 
Ot'IREMENTS. 

(a)  In   General     Section    \M2   and    para 
graph  (3(  of  section  1798(6)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  are  repealed 

(b)  CLERICAL    AMENDMENT  —The     table    of 

sections  for  chapter  32  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ou'  the  |t.em  fnr  serttnn  1642 

gBC.  &  PHOVISIOS  KOK  <  KlfTALN  lM)tVII)lAl>i 
Tt)  K1.IMINAT>:  A.N  OVKHJ'AYMEVT 
BY  f'KRFOIlMIN(.         WOKKSTl'DY 

SKRVU  K.S. 

(a>  In  General.— Section  1685  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection 

"ie)(l  I  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  an  individual  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  modification  of  such  an  agreement, 
whereby  the  Individual  agrees  to  perform 
services  of  the  Itlnd  described  in  clauses  lAi 
through  (E)  of  subsection  (bkH  of  this  sec- 
tion and  agrees  that  the  Secretary  shall.  In 
lieu  of  paying  the  work-study  allowance  pay- 
able for  such  services,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  from  the  amount 
which  the  individual  has  been  determined  to 
be  Indebted  to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
such  Individual's  participation  in  a  benefits 
program  under  this  chapter,  chapter  30.  31. 
32,  35.  or  36  (other  than  an  education  loan 
under  subchapter  III)  of  this  title,  or  chapter 
106  of  title  10  (Other  than  an  Indebtedness 
arising  from  a  refund  penalty  Imposed  under 
section  2135  of  such  title  i. 

"i2i(Aj  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
(other  than  those  provisions  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inapplicable  to 
an  agreement  under  this  subsection)  shall 
apply  U'  any  agreement  authorized  under 
paragraph  1 1  >  of  this  subsection. 

iRi   For  the   purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  may 

"ID  waive.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  limita- 
tions In  subsection  lai  of  this  section  con- 
cerning the  number  of  hours  and  periods  dur- 
ing which  services  can  be  performed  by  the 
Individual  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(bi  of  this  section  re<julrlng  the  Individual's 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  rehabllliailon.  edu- 
cation, or  training, 

"(II)  In  accordance  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  specified  In  the  agree- 


ment under  this  subsection,  waive  or  defer 
charging  interest  and  administrative  costs 
pursuant  to  section  3115  of  this  title  on  the 
indebtedness  to  be  satisfied  by  performance 
of  the  agreement:  and 

"(ill)  notwithstanding  the  Indebtedness 
offset  provisions  of  section  31 M  of  this  title, 
waive  or  defer  until  the  termination  of  an 
agreement  under  this  subsection  the  deduc- 
tion of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  amount  of 
indebtedness  covered  by  the  agreement  from 
future  payments  to  the  Individual  as  de- 
scribed in  section  3114  of  this  title 

"(3)iA)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (Bi  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  an 
agreement  authorized  under  this  subsection 
shall  terminate  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  agreement  which  are  con- 
sistent with  this  subsection 

"(B)  In  no  event  shall  an  agreement  under 
this  subsection  continue  in  forfe  after  the 
total  amount  of  the  Individual's  indebted- 
ness described  In  paragraph  (1*  of  this  sub- 
section has  been  recouped,  waived,  or  other- 
wise liquidated 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  Individual  was 
without  fault  and  was  allowed  to  perform 
services  described  in  the  agreement  after  it* 
termination,  the  Secretary  shall,  as  reason 
able  compensation  therefor,  pay  the  Individ- 
ual at  the  applicable  hourly  minimum  wage 
rate  for  such  services  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines were  satisfactorily  performed. 

'■(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgat*  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  this  subsection." 

(bi  Conforming  and  Technical  Amend- 
ments—d)  Section  1685<a)(2)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  subsection  le)  of 
this  section  "  after  "subsection". 

(2)  Section  1685(b)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  "utilize  "  In  the  first  sen- 
tence ",  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section.  ". 

(3)  Section  3114(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  comma  "and  section 
1686(ei  of  this  title" 

(4)  Section  3115(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  3102"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "sections  168S(e)  and  3102  " 
SEC.  7.  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  FLIGHT 

TRAINING. 

la)  Po8T-VifrrNAM  Era  Veterans'  Edu- 
cational Assistance.— Section  1641  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c),  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  lal  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  approve  the  pur- 
suit of  flight  training  (In  addition  to  a 
course  of  flight  training  that  may  be  ap- 
proved under  section  1673(b)  of  this  title)  by 
an  individual  entitled  to  basic  educational 
assistance  under  this  chapter  If— 

"I  A  I  such  training  Is  generally  accepted  as 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  recognized 
vocational  objective  In  the  field  of  aviation. 

"iB)  the  Individual  possesses  a  valid  pilot's 
license  and  meets  the  medical  requirements 
necessary  for  a  commercial  pilot's  license, 
and 

"(C)  the  flight  school  courses  meet  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  standards  for  such 
courses  and  are  approved  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  State  ap- 
proving agency 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
course  of  flight  training  that  commences  on 
or  after  October  1,  19»4 

(b)  Beneftt  Amount  and  ENrrrLEMENT 
Charge —Section  1631  of  such  title  is 
amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  inserting  "sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section  and  "  after  "pro 
vided  In  ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(0(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)(li  of  this 
section,  each  Individual  who  is  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  consisting  exclusively 
of  night  training  approved  a»  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1641(b)  of  this  title 
shall  be  paid  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  In  the  amount  equal  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  (other  than  tuition  and  fees  charged 
for  or  attributable  to  solo  flying  hours i 
which  similarly  circumstanced  nonvelerans 
enrolled  In  the  same  flight  course  are  re 
quired  to  pay 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  paid  under  this 
chapter  to  an  Individual  for  any  month  dur- 
ing which  such  Individual  is  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  consisting  exclusively  of 
flight  training  until  the  .Secretary  has  re- 
ceived from  that  individual  and  the  institu- 
tion providing  such  training  a  certification 
of  the  flight  training  received  l)y  the  Individ- 
ual during  that  month  and  the  tuition  and 
other  fees  charged  for  that  training 

"(3)  The  entitlement  of  an  eligible  veteran 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  one  month  for  each 
amount  of  educational  assistance  paid  which 
is  equal  to  the  monthly  benefit  otherwise 
payable  to  such  veteran  (computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  formula  provided  In  subsection 
(aH2)  of  this  section)". 

ici  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
April  1.  1991 

SEC     ».    COMMnTEE    ON    \'ETERA.NS-    EMPLOY- 
MENT 

(a)  In  General  -Section  2010  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"t^OlO,  Advi»<>r>  ('oDimitU^  on  Veterans  Em- 
ploymenl  and  Training 

'  .ttni'  There  ;i  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Employment  and  Training. 

"(2)  The  advisory  committee  shall  — 

"(A)  assess  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  veterans. 

"iB)  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  are  meeting  such  needs,  and 

"(C)  carry  out  such  other  activities  that 
are  necessary  to  make  the  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations referred  to  in  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  consult  with  and  seek  the  advice 
of  the  advisory  committee  with  respect  to 
the  matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (aK2)  of 
this  section 

"(Oil)  The  Secretary  of  Ijibor  shall,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  appoint  at  least  12.  but  no  more 
than  18,  individuals  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  con.sistlng  of- 

"(A)  representatives  nominated  by  veter- 
ans' organizations  that  are  chartered  by  Fed- 
eral law  and  have  a  national  employment 
program,  and 

■'(B)  not  more  than  6  Individuals  who  are 
recognized  authorities  In  the  fields  of  busl 
ness,   employment,    training,    rehabilitation. 
or  labor  and  who  are  not  employees  of  the 
Department  of  l>abor 

"(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  advisory  committee 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 
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"(d)  The  following,  or  their  representa- 
tives, shall  be  ex  officio,  nonvoting  members 
of  the  advisory  committee 

"(1 )  The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Education. 

"i5i  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management 

"i6i  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Veterans  Employment  and  Training. 

"i7i  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Employment  and  Training. 

"(8 1  The  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

"(9)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration 

"(10)  The  Postmaster  General. 

"(11)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Elmployment  Service. 

"(12!  Representatives  of— 

"(Ai  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies requesting  a  representative  on  the  advi- 
sory committee,  and 

"(Hi  nationally  based  organizations  with  a 
significant  Involvement  in  veterans  employ- 
ment and  training  programs,  as  determined 
necessary  and  appropriate  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor 

"(e)(1)  The  advisory  committee  shall  meet 
at  least  quarterly 

"i2i  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  appoint 
the  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  who 
shall  serve  in  that  position  for  no  more  than 
2  consecutive  years. 

"(3)1  A)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

"(Bi  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
shall  be  allowed  reasonable  and  necessary 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  at  rates  authorized  for  persons 
serving  intermittently  in  the  Government 
sersMce  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  the  reBponslbiUtles  of  the  Board. 

"(4 1  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
staff  and  administrative  support  to  the  advi- 
sory committee  through  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Service. 

"(fid)  Not  later  than  July  1  of  each  year, 
the  advisory  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  a  report  on  the  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  of  veterans.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain  — 

"(A  I  an  assessment  of  the  employment  and 
training  needs  of  veterans 

"(Bi  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  meeting  such  needs,  and 

"(C)  any  recommendations  for  legislation. 
administrative  action,  and  other  action  that 
the  advisory  committee  considers  appro- 
priate 

'i2i  In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  made 
under  paragraph  di.  the  advisory  committee 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment and  training  needs  of  veterans  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  advisory 
committee  determines  appropriate 

"(gi  Within  60  days  after  receiving  each  an- 
nual report  referred  to  In  subsection  (f)(1). 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  a  copy  of  the  report  together  with 
any  comments  concerning  the  report  that 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 

"(h)  The  advisory  committee  shall  con- 
tinue until  terminated  by  law  " 

(b)  Clerical  amendment  -The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  41  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  Item  for  section  2010 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"2010    Advisory  Committee  on  Veterans  E.m- 

ployment  and  Training   ' 
SEC.    9.    VETERANS    READJUSTMENT    APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

(S)  Policy  -Section  2014(a)d)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

di  by  striking  out  "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "The  United  States  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  assist  veterans  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life  since 
veterans,  by  virtue  of  their  military  service. 
have  lost  opportunities  to  pursue  education 
and  training  oriented  toward  civilian  ca- 
reers The  Federal  Government  is  also  con- 
tinuously concerned  with  building  an  effec- 
tive work  force,  and  veterans  constitute  a 
major  recruiting  source.  It  is.  therefore,  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "certain  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam,  era  '  and  all  that  follows  through 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dis- 
abled veterans  and  certain  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  and  of  the  post-Vietnam  era 
who  are  qualified  for  such  employment  and 
advancement.". 

(b)  Implementation.— <l)  Section  2014(b)(1) 
of  such  title  IS  amended — 

(A)  in  clause  (A),  by  striking  out  "up  to" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  semicolon 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  level  GS-ll  or  its  equivalent;": 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauses  (Bi  and  (C)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  a  veteran  shall  be  eligible  for  such  an 
appointment  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  years  of  education  completed  by  such  vet- 
eran; 

"(C)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  under  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  or 
whose  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 
was  for  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated  in 
line  of  duty  shall  be  given  a  preference  for 
such  an  appointment  over  other  veterans; 

"(D)  a  veteran  receiving  such  an  appoint- 
ment shall— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  with  less  than 
15  years  of  education,  receive  training  or 
education;  and 

"(ii)  upon  successful  completion  of  the  pre- 
scribed probationary  period,  acquire  a  com- 
petitive status,  and": 

(C)  by  striking  out  clauses  (E)  and  (Fi;  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  clause  (D)  as  clause 
(E)  and  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
such  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period 

(2)  Section  2014(bi  of  such  title  is  amiended 
by  striking  out  subparagraph  (Bi  of  para- 
graph i2i  and  all  that  follows  through  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(Bi  veterans  who  first  became  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  or  first  entered  on  ac- 
tive duty  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
after  May  7.  1975,  and  were  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable 

""(3)(Ai  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(Ci  of  this  paragraph,  a  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  may  receive  an  appointment  under 
this  section  only  during  the  period  ending— 

"(ii  10  years  after  the  date  of  the  veterans 
last  discharge  or  release  from  active  duty;  or 

"(ii)  December  31.  1993. 
whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  a  veteran  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsection  may  re- 
ceive such  an  appointment  only  within  the 
10-year  period  following  the  later  of— 

■"(i)  the  date  of  the  veteran's  last  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty;  or 
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"(li)  December  18,  1969 

"(Ci  The  lim.itations  of  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
a  veteran  who  hag  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability rated  at  30  percent  or  more 

"iDi  For  purposes  of  clause  ii  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  iBi  of  this  paragraph,  the  last 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  shall 
not  include  any  discharge  or  release  from  ac- 
tive duty  of  less  than  ninety  days  of  continu- 
ous service  unless  the  indivKJual  involved  is 
discharged  or  released  for  a  ser\"ice-con- 
nected  disability,  for  a  medical  condition 
which  preexisted  such  service  and  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  not  service  con- 
nected, for  hardship,  or  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
duction in  force  described  in  section 
1411(a)d)(A)iii)(IIl)  of  this  title  or  of  an  In- 
voluntary separation  described  in  section 
1418A(a)d)." 

(c)  Clerical  amendments. — di  The  title 
heading  for  chapter  42  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "DISABLED  A.VD  VIET- 
NAM ERA 

(2)  The  item  for  such  chapter  in  the  table 
of  chapters  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  Era". 

(d)  Efkective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  ap- 
pointments made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

SEC.  10.  TECHNICAL  AME.N-DMENTS. 

(ai  Title  3£  Tf.chmcal  .amendments. — 
Title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Section  1411(a)(3)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  clause  iCi  as  clause 
(D);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauses  (A)  and  iB)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A I  continues  on  active  duty; 

•"iBi  IS  discharged  from  active  duty  with  an 
honorable  discharge: 

"(C)  IS  released  after  service  on  active  duty 
characterized  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as 
honorable  service  and  is  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  is  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  is  placed 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list;  or". 

(2)  Section  1418ib  ii4  '  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "serv- 
ice" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""(ii"":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "".  or  lii)  has  successfully 
com.pleted  the  equivalent  of  12  semester 
hours  in  a  program  of  education  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree"  before  the  semi- 
colon 

(3)  Section  1432(0(3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(C).  or  (d)(1)  " 

(4)  Section  1433<bi  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  902  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1981  -lO  US  C  2141 
note)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter 
109  of  title  10" 

)5i  Section  1685(a)d)  is  amended- 
1 A )  by  redesignating  clauses  d  i  through  (5> 
as  clauses  (.^)  through  lEi.  respectively:  and 
•  B)  in  clause  lEc  as  so  redesignated,  by  in- 
serting       Coast  Guard,  or  National  Guard" 
after  ""Department  of  Defense" 

(6)  Sections  1732)Cii3i.  1732(6..  and  :733)aKl) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Veterans  .Affairs"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

(7)  Section  1774(a)diiAi  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""chapters  106  and  107"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  106". 

(8)  Section  2004  is  amended— 

(A:   in   subsection   (a)di.   by   striking  out 
assignment'  each  place  It  appears  in  the 
material  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  in- 
serting-iD  iieu  thereof  "appointment  "; 
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(Bi  In  subsection  (aKlXC).  by  striking  out 
"asslfrnmenf  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"appointment": 

(Ci  In  Bubsection  (a)(4i.  by  strlklnfr  out 
"asslsming"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"appointment";  and 

(D)  by  strlKlng  out  subsection  id). 

(9i  Section  3013(a)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  chapter  106  of  title  10"  after  "of  this 
title" 

(b)  Title  10  Technical  amendment— Sec- 
tion 2136<b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1434(b).".  "1663, ". 
and  "1780(g)," 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
OOMERY]  win  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr  Stump)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  MontoomeryJ. 

D  1240 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R  180  would  improve 
education  employment  programs  for 
veterans  This  is  a  compromise,  reflect- 
ing agreement  with  the  other  body,  on 
legislation  that  failed  to  pass  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  In  a  moment  I  will  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penny],  who  will  explain  the  bill. 
First  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  hard  work  on  this  measure  and 
congratulate  him  on  being  reelected 
this  morning  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. Training  and  Employment.  The 
gentleman  takes  his  job  very  seriously 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr 
Smith],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Training  and  Employment,  for  the 
work  he  has  done,  and  also  the  full 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stump]. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  PENNY). 

Mr  PENNY.  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
second  session  of  the  lOlst  Congress,  we 
reached  agreement  with  the  other  body 
on  a  compromise  measure  concerning 
veterans'  education  and  employment 
Issues.  Unfortunately,  the  session 
ended  before  final  action  could  be 
taken  on  the  agreement.  Accordingly. 
H.R  180.  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  reflects  that  compromise  and  in- 
cludes provisions  derived  from  meas- 
ures acted  on  during  the  101st  Con- 
gress—HR  4087.  H  R  40B8.  H  R.  4089, 
and  S  2100  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  major  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  compromi.se  agreement. 

Section  1  of  the  compromise  measure 
would  extend  the  definition  of  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Vietnam  era  for  eligibility 
purposes  under  chapter  41  of  Title 
XXXVIII  .Job  Counseling.  Training, 
and  Placement  Service  for  Veterans, 
and  Chapter  42  Employment  and 
Training  of  Veterans,  to  December  31, 


1994  Under  current  law.  this  definition 
would  expire  on  December  31.  1991.  thus 
eliminating  certain  requirements  for 
affirmative  action  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans and,  most  importantly,  signifi- 
cantly reducing  the  number  of  disabled 
veterans  outreach  specialists.  DVOP's, 
most  of  whom  are  service-connected 
disabled  veterans,  are  assigned  to  local 
employment  service  ofrices  and  provide 
employment  assistance  to  disabled  and 
other  eligible  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  at  this  point  ex- 
press my  deep  disappointment  that  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1992 
does  not  contain  a  legislative  rec- 
ommendation or  funding  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  DVOP  Program  It  seems  re- 
markably inappropriate  to  me,  jjarticu- 
larly  in  view  of  the  war  now  occurring 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  near  termination 
of  a  very  successful  program  which  en- 
hances the  ability  of  service-disabled 
veterans,  and  other  veterans,  to  find 
jobs.  The  costs  of  war  do  not  end  when 
the  shooting  stops.  I  firmly  believe  we 
have  a  continuing  obligation  to  provide 
programs,  such  as  the  DVOP  Program, 
which  assist  disabled  and  other  eligible 
veterans  in  their  transition  to  civilian 
life. 

Section  2  of  H.R  4089,  approved  by 
the  House  on  July  10,  1990.  would  have 
extended  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs educational  and  vocational  coun- 
seling to  service  persons  who  are  with- 
in 180  days  of  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty  It  would  also  have  pro- 
vided counseling  for  veterans  not  eligi- 
ble for  education  benefits  if  not  more 
than  1  year  had  elapsed  since  the  date 
of  their  discharge  or  release.  Under  ex- 
isting law.  such  counseling  is  available 
only  to  individuals  who  have  eligibility 
for  assistance  under  one  of  the  edu- 
cation or  rehabilitation  programs  ad- 
ministered by  DVA.  Section  2  of  the 
compromise  agreement  Includes  these 
provisions  which  would  provide  de- 
served assistance  to  our  Nation's  serv- 
ice persons  and  veterans  when  select- 
ing appropriate  educational  and  career 
opportunities  and  in  making  a  success- 
ful transition  from  military  to  civilian 
life. 

Section  3  of  the  compromise  measure 
would  allow  D'VA  to  extend  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  and  benefits  to 
service  persons  pending  discharge  from 
active  duty,  who  have  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  and  who  are  being 
treated  in  private  facilities  or  Govern- 
ment facilities  other  than  those  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  provision  would  permit  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  planning  to 
be  initiated  during  the  period  of  medi- 
cal (mre  and  treatment 

Section  3  of  H  R  180  would  provide 
the  appropriate  chapter  31  Institu- 
tional monthly  subsistence  allowance 
to  disabled  vet-erans  who  are  in  uncom- 
pensated on-the-job  training  programs 
offered    by    State    and    local    govern- 


ments. Under  existing  law.  only  dis- 
abled veterans  In  Federal  Government 
OJT  programs  receive  this  subsistence 
allowance  Both  bodies  are  in  accord 
that  disabled  veterans  in  State  and 
local  government  uncompensated  OJT 
programs  deserve  the  same  consider- 
ation and  subsistence  allowance  as 
their  counterparts  In  similar  Federal 
programs.  The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  would  correct  this  inequity 

Section  6  of  H.R  180  would  allow 
DVA  to  waive  certain  restrictions  on 
the  number  and  periods  of  work-study 
service  and  the  requirement  to  be  in 
pursuit  of  a  program  of  education,  and 
would  permit  DVA  to  reduce  an  indi- 
vidual s  overpayment  by  applying  the 
amount  payable  for  the  work-study 
service  to  the  debt  owed  the  Govern- 
ment. Both  the  Government  and  the  el- 
igible individual  would  benefit,  since 
this  provision  would  allow  persons  who 
may  have  available  time  but  only  lim- 
ited financial  resources  to  satisfy  their 
obligations  to  DVA. 

Section  8  of  the  compromise  measure 
would  replace  the  existing  Secretary  of 
Labor's  Committee  on  Veterans  Em- 
ployment with  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Veterans  F^mployment  and  Train- 
ing. This  provision  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  included  in  section  2  of 
H.R  4087  This  restructuring  would  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  to  make  more  Informed  deci- 
sions regarding  the  employment  and 
training  needs  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  we 
were  able  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
other  body  on  provisions  related  to  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Appointment 
(VRA)  Program.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  VRA  under  Executive 
Order  11397,  issued  by  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  in  1968,  this  highly  suc- 
cessful noncompetitive  appointment 
authority  has  enabled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  to  enter  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  Although  we  were  un- 
able to  reach  agreement  regarding  the 
reinstltution  of  VR.\  eligibility  for  all 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H  R  4088.  approved  by  the 
House  on  June  12,  1990,  are  contained  in 
section  9  of  the  compromise  measure  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
House  has  passed  legislation  several 
times  to  make  the  VRA  a  permanent 
program  and  to  remove  the  education- 
level  restriction  now  in  law  The  com- 
promise includes  these  changes,  and  I 
am  particularly  gratified  we  were  able 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  other 
body  on  these  matters 

I  want  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks 
to  Chri.s  Smith,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Training  and  Employment,  for 
his  assistance  and  cooperation  I  am 
also  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  Sonny  Montgomery, 
and  to  Bob  Stump,  ranking  minority 
member    of    the    full    committee,    for 
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their  support  for  this  measure.  Addi- 
tionally, I  would  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  as  well  as  Ed  Scott, 
chief  counsel  and  staff  director  of  that 
committee,  for  their  cooperation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  180. 

Mr  STUMP  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
180,  the  veterans'  education  and  em- 
ployment amendments  of  1991, 

This  bill  IS  derived  from  three  bills 
which  were  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress  but  were  not  enacted.  It 
also  incorporates  certain  elements  of 
S  2100  from  the  last  Congress  and  rep>- 
resents  a  compromise  between  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees 

There  is  a  modest  discretionary  cost 
attached  to  this  bill  for  continuation  of 
assistance  for  disabled  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  finding  employment.  Their 
unemployment  rates  continue  to  be 
high,  and  our  Nation  has  a  continuing 
obligation  to  help  them  overcome  their 
disabilities.  Also,  with  respect  to  the 
pay-as-you-go  budget  procedures,  the 
bills  various  other  provisions  taken 
together  result  in  a  small  spending  in- 
crease of  around  $2  million  per  fiscal 
year. 

Now  that  Americans  are  in  combat 
again,  we  must  realize  that  veterans 
benefits  do  cost  money  and  that  some 
veterans'  legislation  may  entail  new- 
expenditures  under  the  pay-as-you-go 
procedures.  In  the  coming  months, 
there  will  be  many  reminders  that  vet- 
erans benefits  are  a  continuing  cost  of 
war  This  body  can  expect  the  Veter- 
an's Affairs  Committee  to  examine 
carefully  any  legislation  requiring  new 
expenditures  and  to  continue  to  live  up 
to  its  reputation  of  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

Sonny  MoN-r(XJMERY.  our  chairman, 
and  Tim  Penny,  and  Chris  Smith. 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  our  Education,  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Subcommittee,  all  deserve 
our  commendation  for  introducing  and 
moving  H.R  180  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity in  this  Congress. 

My  colleagues  are  urged  to  support 
the  veterans'  education  and  employ- 
ment amendments  of  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  as  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Training,  and  Employment, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  180,  the 
Veterans'  Education  and  Employment 
Amendments  of  1991. 

H.R.  180  Is  very  similar  to  three  bills 
the  Huase  passed  last  session— H.R. 
4087,  H  R.  4088.  and  H.R.  4089.  These 
measures  were  not  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  reintroduce  the  legislation.  Minor 


changes  were  made  in  H.R.  180  in  order 
to  reach  agreement  with  the  Senate 

H.R.  180  makes  changes  in  veterans 
employment,  job  training,  and  voca- 
tional counseling  programs.  The  legis- 
lation expands  vocational  and  edu- 
cation counseling  to  soon-to-separate 
service  members  and  individuals  re- 
cently separated  from  the  ser\'ice.  By 
providing  counseling  services  at  these 
times,  veterans  will  be  more  accessible 
to  the  VA  and  receive  services  when 
they  are  most  receptive  and  interested. 

Additionally,  the  bill  allows  the  VA 
to  provide  these  services  to  individuals 
eligible  for— but  not  necessarily  par- 
ticipating in— various  education  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  particularly  important 
group  to  target  for  vocational  counsel- 
ing since  these  individuals  have  not 
pursued  an  education  program  to  pre- 
pare for  a  career, 

H.R.  180  also  enables  the  VA  to  pro- 
vide vocational  rehabilitation  services 
to  disabled  servicepeople  pending  dis- 
charge and  receiving  treatment  in  VA 
hospitals,  outpatient  facilities,  or  a 
specialized  or  private  facility  under  VA 
authority.  Again,  this  provision  merely 
allows  the  VA  to  provide  services  to  an 
individual  at  the  optimum  time — when 
they  need  it  most 

H.R.  180  also  provides  for  special  job 
counseling  and  training  services  for 
service  members  ready  to  consider  sep- 
arating from  the  service  and  authorizes 
the  use  of  specially  trained  advisors. 
Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Program 
Specialists  [DVOPS],  to  perform  the 
services. 

Currently.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  benefit 
is  not  available  until  after  service 
members  have  ended  their  tour  of  duty. 
By  authorizing  DVOPS  to  counsel  indi- 
viduals at  this  time,  the  continuity 
and  quality  of  service  is  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Additionally.  Mr  Speaker.  H.R.  180 
restructures  the  Secretary  of  Labor's 
Committee  on  'Veterans'  Employment 
and  Training.  The  committee  is  respon- 
sible for  assessing  employment  pro- 
grams as  related  to  veterans.  Due  to 
the  makeup  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, its  ability  to  objectively  evaluate 
policies  and  recommend  change  is  lim- 
ited. The  new  advisory  committee  cre- 
ated by  H.R  180  will  facilitate  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  among  committee 
members  and  better  enable  them  to  act 
on  their  findings. 

The  bill  also  makes  a  very  important 
change  regarding  the  definition  of  a 
Vietnam  era  veteran  The  definition  is 
extended  in  order  to  expand  eligibility 
for  certain  veterans  benefits.  Without 
this  change,  certain  Vietnam  veterans 
would  lose  preference  for  affirmative 
action  in  employment  and  the  number 
of  special  Job  counselors  for  these  vet- 
erans would  be  cut  drastically. 

Also  important  in  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  changes  made  in  the  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  .•\ppointment  Pro- 
gram (VRA].  Though  the  provisions  in 
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H.R.  180  are  not  as  expansive  as  in  the 
originally  House-passed  version — H.R. 
4088 — I  am  pleased  to  have  reached  this 
compromise  with  the  Senate. 

The  VRA  Program  has  been  success- 
ful in  assisting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  its  responsibility  to 
employ  veterans.  H.R.  180  will  expand 
employment  opportunities  for  veterans 
and  will  help  to  make  the  program 
more  attractive  to  Federal  employers. 
Under  the  legislation,  the  program  is 
made  permanent,  is  opened  to  a  higher 
Federal  grade  level,  and  gives  pref- 
erence to  disabled  veterans 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Representative  Tim  Penny,  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Training,  and 
Employment.  and  Representatives 
Sonny  Mon-tgomery  and  Bob  S'h.'mp. 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Comm.ittee.  for  their 
efforts  and  leadership  m  drafting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  180  makes  nec- 
essary changes  in  various  programs  for 
veterans.  I  strongly  support  the  bill 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  my 
support. 

D  1260 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Waters). 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R  180.  the  veter- 
ans' education  and  employment  amend- 
ments. I  am  impressed,  once  again. 
with  the  commitment  of  Chairman 
Montgomery  to  our  Nation's  veterans 
and  the  speed  with  which  he  has 
brought  this  measure  to  the  floor.  I 
think  it  is  critical  to  focus  attention 
on  veterans,  all  veterans,  as  we  have 
done,  in  light  of  our  current  involve- 
ment in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  bill  extends  eligibilty  for  em- 
ployment and  training  benefits  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  Vietnam-era  veterans.  It 
also  extends  various  educational  and 
vocational  counseling  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs.  The  measure 
also  requires  the  VA  to  compiensate 
disabled  veterans  pursuing  on-the-job 
training  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  make  per- 
manent and  expand  the  eligibility  for 
the  veterans  readjustment  authority,  a 
veterans  set-aside  progrram  within  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  have  been 
able  to  enact  several  items  m  the 
House  early  in  this  session  of  Congress 
dealing  with  veterans.  I  think  it  is  crit- 
ical to  assist,  in  every  way  we  can.  all 
those  who  have  served  our  country  dur- 
ing war.  In  addition,  however.  I  believe 
it  is  equally  important  to  anticir>ate 
the  needs  of  those  who  will  be  return- 
ing from  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
must  serve  these  brave  men  and  women 
as  well.  I  hope  we  will  be  back  here 
soon  for  that  purpose . 
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Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  leg- 
islation before  U8  today  contalna  sev- 
eral well  thout?ht-out  ideas  about  so- 
cial service  This  bill  coordinates  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling.  It 
subsidizes  people  who  are  receiving  job 
training  I  hope  we  can  see  to  it  that 
we  extend  these  types  of  services  not 
only  to  other  veterans,  but  to  other 
sectors  of  the  general  population  as 
well  I  can  think  of  several  groups 
around  this  country,  all  deserving,  that 
could  use  the  kind  of  assistance  we  are 
offering  today  Hopefully.  Congress  will 
follow  the  lead 

Mr  STTtMP  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Gradison]. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr  GRADISON  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of 
H.R.  180.  the  veterans  education  and 
employment  amendments  of  1991.  may 
eventually  trigger  a  cut  In  three  small 
entitlement  programs  under  the  new 
pay-as-you-go  requirement  we  adopted 
as  part  of  OBRA  last  October 

I  would  like  to  review  how  pay-go 
works  and  its  implications  for  H.R.  180. 
Under  pay-go.  legislation  which  in- 
creases entitlement  spending  or  re- 
duces revenue  must  be  offset  by  enti- 
tlement cuts  or  tax  increases  by  the 
end  of  the  session.  If  the  net  of  all  di- 
rect spending  and  revenue  bills  at  the 
end  of  the  session  increases  the  deficit, 
then  nonexempt  entitlement  programs 
are  subject  to  a  Gramm-Rudman  style 
sequester 

Pay-go  has  several  features  which  we 
should  bear  in  mind  as  we  pass  legisla- 
tion increasing  direct  spending.  First, 
pay-go  is  enforced  IS  days  after  the  end 
of  session,  not  on  a  blU-by-bill  basis 
Consequently,  we  have  until  the  end  of 
the  session  to  offset  this  bill 

Second,  the  committee  which  reports 
legislation  is  in  no  way  bound  to  pay 
for  It.  If  the  Veteran's  Committee  does 
not  pay  for  H.R  180  through  subse- 
quent legislation  and  no  other  commit- 
tee covers  the  shortfall,  then  a  list  of 
nonexempt  entitlement  programs  are 
cut  by  a  sequester  equal  to  the  pay-go 
deficit  increase 

CEO  and  OMB  agree  that  H  R  180 
falls  under  pay-go.  According  to  CBO. 
this  legislation  will  Increase  direct 
spending  by  S2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1992  and  more  than  $9  million  over  5 
years  If  this  legislation  Is  not  paid  for 
by  mandatory  cuts  or  revenue  in- 
creases sometime  before  this  session 
ends,  then  a  $2  million  sequester  will 
be  triggered  when  Congress  adjourns 

In  no  other  direct  spending  bills  are 
passed,  then  S2  million  will  he  taken 
out  of  the  special  milk  program.  Voca 
tlonal  Rehabilitation  and  the  National 
Wool  Act  If  passage  of  other  bills  ne- 
cessitates a  somewhat  larger  seques- 
tration, guaranteed  student  loans,  fos- 
ter ca.re.  and  adoption  assistance  will 
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be  cut.  If  a  still  litivfr  siMiu''^'er  is  re- 
quired. Medicare,  ihe  CCC.  title  XX. 
child  support  enforcement,  veterans 
education,  and  several  dozen  other 
mandatory  programs  will  be  cut 

Obviously,  there  are  times,  such  as 
this,  when  it  is  necessary  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  is  not  offset  in  the  same 
bill.  I.  as  much  as  anyone  here,  want  to 
see  that  our  Nation  fully  provides  for 
its  young  men  and  women  who  are 
risking  their  lives  In  the  Persian  Gulf 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  I  simply  ask 
that  we  recognize  that  the  cost  of  this 
bill,  like  all  other  direct  spending  leg- 
islation, must  eventually  be  paid. 

Mr.  STUMP  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GlLM.\N] 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr 
the  gentleman  for 
time 

Mr    Speaker.  I  am 
support  of  H.R.   180. 
cation  and  employment  amendment  of 
1991. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Penny]  for  introducing  this  important 
measure,  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr  Mont- 
gomery] and  the  ranking  Minority 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Stump)  for  their  unceasing  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  veterans 

H.R.  180  will  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  veterans 
education  and  employment  programs 
This  measure  will  extend  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  educational  and  voca- 
tional counseling  programs  to:  those 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are 
within  180  days  of  receiving  a  dis- 
charge -other  than  dishonorable — 
those  being  released  from  active  duty, 
and  veterans  who  are  not  eligible  for 
education  benefits  and  who  were  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  duty- 
other  than  under  dishonorable  condi- 
tions—within the  last  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  support  of  this 
measure  confirms  the  support  in  the 
Congress  for  our  Nation's  Veterans  by 
extending  counseling  services  to  all 
veterans.  H.R.  180  will  extend  counsel- 
ing service  to  veterans — with  other 
than  dishonorable  status— within  1 
year  of  release  from  active  duty. 
whereas  counseling  services  are  pres- 
ently available  to  only  those  who  elect 
to  participate  in  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  education  assistance 
programs,  at  the  present  time 

This  measure  will  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  provide 
Chapter  31  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  service-disabled  active  duly 
military  personnel  being  treated  in 
nondepartment  of  Defense  facilities,  as 
well  as  continue  to  treat  service-con- 
nected disability  veterans  who  are  in  a 
Department  of  Defense  facility 


Additionally,  an  important  aspect  of 
this  measure  establishes  an  advisory 
committee  on  veterans  employment 
and  training  which  will  assess  the  em- 
ployment and  training  needs  of  veter- 
ans, determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
programs  and  activities  of  Labor  are 
meeting  such  needs,  and  report  on  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ensuring  the  integrity 
of  the  veterans  educational  system 
must  remain  an  important  concern  of 
this  body.  Accordingly.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  measure 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  M0NTG0MP:RY  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny). 

Mr.  PENNY  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  Chairman  for  yielding  me  the  time. 
I  wanted  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
ranking  Member  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, because  we  certainly  are  aware 
of  the  new  budget  policies  that  apply 
to  all  spending  legislation  during  this 
legislative  session 

I  would  simply  state  that  the  reason 
this  bill  IS  on  the  floor  at  this  time  is 
because  it  is  a  carryover  from  last 
year,  and  because  of  that  the  Speaker 
did  Chairman  Montgomery  the  cour- 
tesy of  putting  this  Item  on  the  agenda 
early  this  session.  We  intend  within 
the  committee  to  look  for  offsets  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  year,  and  we 
know  in  the  final  analysis  that  these 
expenditures  have  to  be  reconciled  in 
some  fashion. 

I  would  also  say  that  this  morning's 
organizational  meeting  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  the  chairman  led  a  discus- 
sion in  which  we  talked  about  the  need 
to  keep  all  of  our  initiatives  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  principle  throughout  the 
year.  So  this  was  fully  discussed  within 
our  committee,  and  members  of  our 
committee  have  been  alerted  to  the 
need  to  make  the  necessary  offsets  as 
we  proceed  with  veterans  legislation 

Mr.  GRADISON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PENNY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  very  constructive  com- 
ments and  for  the  leadership  of  the 
committee  and  the  understanding 
which  the  gentleman  has  of  this  new 
process. 

Frankly.  I  think  we  have  an  edu- 
cational job  to  do.  not  only  within  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  with  the 
public  in  general  about  the  way  in 
which  these  new  paygo  requirements 
work 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  career  of 
being  a  nag  within  this  institution.  I 
just  think  that  since  this  is  one  of  the 
first  times  that  such  a  bill  has  come  to 
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the  floor  it  is  useful  to  recite,  as  I  did, 
the  way  in  which  the  sequester  would 
work  if  indeed  a  sequester  proved  to  be 
necessary. 

a  1300 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
this  member  will  be  back  from  time  to 
time  when  other  committees  come  to 
the  floor  for  the  purposes  of  offering  a 
gentle  reminder  of  the  new  discipline 
under  which  we  all  must  operate. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PENNY.  Mr  Speaker,  again,  I 
would  state  that  our  committee  has 
certainly  taken  this  very  seriously.  It 
was  thoroughly  discussed  at  our  caucus 
meeting  this  morning,  and  we  will  do 
our  part  to  comply  with  the  pay-as- 
you-go  requirement  throughout  the 
year  and  take  into  account  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  already  processed 
here  today. 

In  addition,  as  someone  who  has  been 
a  chief  proponent  of  pay-as-you-go 
budgeting  for  several  years,  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
in  bringing  this  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  so  all  of  us  here  can 
better  comply  with  these  new  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PENNY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  PANETTA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlem.an  for  yielding. 

The  isentleman  in  the  well  and  I  have 
provided  this  Dear  Colleague  to  the 
Members,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman making  clear  for  the  Record 
what  the  situation  is. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  advise 
the  Members,  so  that  is  really  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  We  are  not  trying  to 
undercut  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
We  are  not  trying  to  say  that  we 
should  not  debate  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  the  bill  itself 
That  is  important.  We  need  to  look  at 
the  Issues 

But  we  are  operating  under  different 
rules  now,  and  we  Just  need  to  know- 
that  at  some  point  down  at  the  end  if 
there  are  costs  involved  here,  they 
could  very  well  end  up  sis  a  sequester, 
and  we  need  to  know  what  programs 
might  be  vulnerable. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  are  not  going  to  look  at 
this  in  the  budget  resolution  and  try  to 
see  if  there  are  not  ways  to  cover  some 
of  the  costs  here  so  we  do  not  face  that. 
but  we  are  running  a  risk,  and  Mem- 
bers need  to  know  that  as  we  weigh  the 
legislation  that  comes  to  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members,  and 
hope  that  they  will  pay  attention  to 
this  Dear  Colleague. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PENNY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  both  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  also  the 
ranking  minority  member  who  will 
agree  that  we  on  our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  past  have  had 
to  cooperate  and  have  cooperated  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  in  every 
way  that  we  could,  and  the  savings 
that  we  got  that  you  requested  that  we 
make  last  year  were  good  savings. 
They  went  to  the  heart  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Certainly  we  appreciate  this  debate, 
and  we  will  be  careful:  as  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Penny]  this  morning,  we  brought  up  at 
our  Democratic  caucus  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs members,  that  we  had  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  we  have  got  to  realize  now  that 
we  have  got  to  pay  as  you  go,  and  these 
committees  that  are  organized  and 
they  have  amendments  to  be  offered  in 
the  committees,  they  have  got  to  find 
the  savings  and  be  sure  that  it  is  cov- 
ered and  that  we  do  as  the  instructions 
that  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

So  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  and 
thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing  this 
out.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
will  vote  for  the  bill,  however. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
blue  sheets  here  at  the  desk  that  give 
a  full  explanation  of  this  bill  and  the 
next  bill,  I  would  hope  all  Members 
would  vote  for  this  bill, 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  180,  the  veterans 
education  and  employment  amendments  of 
1991  This  bill  IS  compromise  legislation  cxin> 
bining  provisions  of  three  bills — H.R,  4087, 
H.R  4088.  and  H.R  4089 — which  were 
passed  by  the  House  dunng  the  iQist  Corv 
gress 

The  United  States  is  indebted  to  its  veterans 
for  their  service  to  our  Nation  and  we.  there- 
tore,  have  a  responsibility  to  help  them  make 
the  transition  tjack  to  civilian  life. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  more  veterans  with 
valuable  training  and  services.  H.R,  180  ex- 
tends the  definition  upon  which  eligibtlity  for 
veterans'  programs,  such  as  the  Job  Counsel- 
ing, Training,  and  Placement  Service  Program 
and  the  Employment  and  Training  of  Veterans 
Program,  is  determined.  In  particular,  H.R.  180 
extends  the  eligibility  time  for  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran to  participate  in  specific  veterans'  pro- 
grams 

Present  law  pxovides  counseling  sen/ices 
only  for  those  who  opt  to  participate  in  DVA 
education  assistance  programs.  H.R.  180  ex- 
tends program  eliglt>ility  for  several  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counselir^g  p)rograms 
to,  first,  those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  within  180  days  of  receiving  a  dis- 
charge— other  than  dishorxxatte,  secorxl, 
ttiose  being  released  from  actrve  duty,  and 
third,  veterans  who  are  not  eligible  for  edu- 
cation benefits  and  who  were  discharged  or 
released  from  actrve  duty  within  the  last  year. 
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H.R,  180  also  altows  the  DVA  to  provide  vo- 
cational rehatnlitation  services  to  service-dts- 
abled  active  duty  military  personnel  being 
treated  m  non-DOD  facilities  Currently,  only 
tJxise  individuals  being  treated  for  a  service- 
connected  disability  in  a  DOD  facility  are  eligi- 
ble for  chapter  3i  vocational  rehabilitation 
services 

Finally,  H.R  180  makes  the  Veterans  Read- 
justment Appointment  Program  permanent 
This  IS  a  substantial  provision  in  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  IS  rrxjrally  ot)ltgated  to  assist  veter- 
ans in  readjusting  to  civilian  life  by  providing 
educational  and  training  opportunities.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  there  be  a  permanent  vehicle 
through  which  to  provide  these  valuable  serv- 
ices. 

t  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  180 

Ms.  SiJ^UGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, again  this  week,  the  House  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  Its  commitment  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  our  Nation's  proud  veterans 
Today,  we  vote  on  the  veterans'  education 
and  employment  amerxlments — H.R.  180 — 
and  tomorrow,  Vne  House  will  vote  on  the  vet- 
erans' housing  amendments — H  R  232.  i  rise 
today  to  register  my  strong  support  for  both  of 
these  important  measures, 

H.R.  180  expands  and  updates  ttie  veterans 
readjustment  appointment  [VRA]  auttionty  to 
tietter  suit  the  needs  of  veterans  and  Federal 
agerx;ies.  The  VRA  allows  certain  veterans  to 
work  in  the  Federal  Government  without  hav- 
ing to  comfjete  for  appointment.  By  making 
the  VRA  a  permanent  program  and  broaden- 
ing that  group  of  eligitjie  veterans,  H.R  180 
helps  ensure  ttiat  veterans,  (larticularty  dis- 
abled veterans,  have  access  to  top-ievei  gov- 
ernment jotis 

Our  veterans  are  men  and  women  who 
have  proven  ttiemselves  to  be  of  the  highest 
caliber.  Each  time  the  Federal  Government 
hires  a  veteran,  we  all  benefit.  As  a  nation,  we 
also  t>enefit  from  the  important  emptoyment 
and  training  programs  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans and  vanous  other  vocational  counseling 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  which 
H,R,  180  extends  and  improves.  Such  pro- 
grams ensure  that  those  men  and  women  virho 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  can  continue  to 
be  productive  and  successful  members  of  tt>eir 
communities  long  after  ttieir  military  careers 
have  ended. 

H.R.  232  takes  a  further  step  toward  this 
erx3  by  strengttiening  a  helping  harxj  to  home- 
less veterans.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  so  many  vet- 
erans wtx)  sacnficed  for  this  country  cannot 
find  a  home  here.  H.R,  232  is  no  panacea,  but 
It  IS  an  ln^x)rtant  first  step  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  these  homeless  veterans  The  b»tt 
expands  the  Veterans'  Administration  rehiabtli- 
tative  compensated  worV  therapy  [CWT]  pro- 
gram and  authonzes  an  important  transitional 
housing  demonstration  project  for  homeless 
veterans  participating  in  CWT  programs. 

Legislation  in  the  interests  of  our  veterans  is 
in  the  national  interest.  I  am  proud  this  week 
to  reaffirm  this  convctHXi,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  strong  support  of  the 
veterans'  housing  amendments  arxJ  the  veter- 
ans' educatkxi  and  emptoyment  amendments. 
ResourxJing  approval  of  this  legislation  sends 
an  important  message  to  the  rr>en  and  women 
serving  in  the  Persian  GuH— Amenca  appre- 
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ciales  those  who  serve  and  will  not  let  ttieir 
needs  be  ignored 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker,  today  the  House 
takes  up  H  R  180.  the  Veterans'  Education 
arxl  Emptoyment  Amendments  I  support  this 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  m  this  txxly  to 
join  me  m  votirxj  for  it  This  country  owes  a 
great  debt  to  those  who  have  given  ol  their 
tirrie  arxl  talents  to  our  country  and  sacrificed 
their  neatth  and  weil-being  to  maintain  the 
rights  ant)  froedoms  that  we  enpy 

This  btll  will  expand  and  extend  employment 
and  training  programs,  educational  and  voca- 
tional counseling  lor  veterans,  and  make  per- 
manent the  Veterans  Read)ustment  Appoint- 
ment Program  Mr  Speaker,  these  programs 
are  important  to  veterans  m  assimilating  back 
into  civilian  life  and  often  afford  them  the  only 
opportunitv  they  have  to  continue  their  edii- 
caton,  find  |Obs.  and  pursue  new  careers 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
country  is  grateful  tor  the  services  ol  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  Armed  Forces,  not 
only  those  who  rave  served  in  armed  conflict. 
tXJt  every  person  wlx)  has  served  m  the  mili- 
tary It  IS  our  responsibtlity  to  assure  all  veter- 
ans, those  with  service-connected  disabilities 
and  others  who  have  put  aside  their  edu- 
cational endeavors  or  career  opportunities  that 
they  will  have  the  chance  to  lead  productive 
and  prolitabie  lives. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  is  mag- 
nified as  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
now  serve  in  armed  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East.  Soon,  very  soon  we  hope,  tfiey  will  re- 
turn to  resume  their  lives — lives  that  (nave 
been  disrupted  and  changed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  war  We  as  a  nation  must  look  ahead 
and  prepare  tor  tt>eir  return  home  and  make 
available  to  them  the  opportunities  to  continue 
their  education,  tram  for  jobs,  and  pxjrsue  new 
and  exciting  careers 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker,  we  must  pass  H  R. 
180  and  give  ttie  veterans  of  our  Nation  a 
fignting  chance  to  meet  with  the  same  kind  of 
success  in  civilian  life  as  they  have  in  the  mili- 
tary 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H  R  180.  and  I  commend 
the  veterans  committee  leadership  lor  its  work 
on  this  rrteasure  The  btll  refwesenls  a  conrv 
promise  of  lour  bills  which  were  not  finalized 
in  ttie  previous  Congress  This  txll  provides  a 
range  of  assistance  for  eligible  veterans  in  the 
areas  of  |ob  counseling  and  protection,  edu- 
cational and  vocational  counseling,  veterans 
ftgWs.  vocational  rehabilitation  and  outreach 
assistance  lor  disabled  veterans 

A  key  element  m  the  measure  is  the  exterv- 
SKXi  of  ttie  definition  lor  a  veteran  ol  the  Viet- 
nam era  for  eligitxiity  for  |ob  training  and 
piacement  under  the  bill,  the  period  during 
which  Vietnam-era  veteians  are  entitled  to 
certain  ,ot>reiated  benefits  is  extended 
through  Decennber  31.  1994  Under  current 
law.  this  definition  woukj  expire  at  ttie  end  of 
this  year,  thus  denying  piKjible  Vielnanvera 
veterans  certain  )Oti  prole<:injii  rights  and.  at 
the  same  time  great'v  reducing  \tv  number  of 
disabled  veterans  outreach  specialists  With 
regard  to  )ob  protection,  current  law  stipulates 
that  Federal  contracts  m  excess  of  Si 00.000 
must  grve  certain  affirmative  action  consider- 
ations to  Vietnam-era  veterans. 


Another  key  element  m  the  bill  is  the  exten- 
sion of  educational  counseling  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  who  are  within  i80  days  of 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  Another 
provision  in  the  bill  allows  tor  the  restructuring 
of  the  Latxjr  Departments  Committee  on  Vet 
erans  Employment  to  better  facilitate  the  irrv 
plementation  into  legislation  of  suggestions 
from  the  committee  to  the  Congress.  It  is  a 
management  improvement  tool,  it  you  will,  and 
an  important  one 

As  I  noted,  this  bill  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Veterans  Committee  leadership  m 
tx)th  tfie  House  and  Senate  As  such.  I  com- 
mend all  involved  lor  placing  a  priority  on 
moving  this  legislation  along  quickly  and  for 
placing  a  high  priority  upon  programs  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  our  veterans 

Mrs  KENNELLY  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  ol  H.R  180.  the  veterans' 
education  and  employment  amendments.  I 
commend  my  colleague  Representative 
Penny,  chairman  of  ttie  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Training,  and  Em- 
ployment and  his  colleagues  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  lor  their  work  in  bringing 
this  important  legislation  to  ttie  floor  today 

This  bill,  similar  to  several  measures  consid- 
ered in  the  101st.  seeks  to  improve  ttie  edu- 
cation and  employment  possitwlities  ol  Viet- 
nam era  and  disabled  veterans  This  tnll  ex- 
tends eligibility  for  employment  and  training 
benefits  under  certain  Vietnam-era  programs 
In  particular,  this  bill  affects  the  Disabled  Vet- 
erans Outreach  Program  Since  funds  avail- 
at)(e  for  counseling,  training  and  placement 
are  determined  by  the  numljer  of  Vietnam  era 
and  disabled  veterans,  the  extension  of  eligi- 
tMlity  benefits  from  December  ol  this  year  until 
Decemt)er  1994.  increases  the  number  of  vet- 
erans classified  as  Vietnam  era  This,  then,  al- 
lows the  Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Program 
to  continue 

Eligibility  lor  educational  and  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance  are  also  extended 
within  this  bill  This  vital  measure  is  important 
to  ttiose  veterans  who  are  seeking  educational 
clioices  and  rehabilitative  services 

In  addition,  this  bill  makes  permanent  the 
Veterans  Readjustment  Authority  Program 
which  allows  certain  veterans  to  work  in  the 
Federal  Government  without  having  to  com- 
pete for  appointment  II  also  gives  preference 
to  veterans  seeking  empjoymeni  in  this  pro- 
gram By  removing  some  current  require- 
ments this  ChII  expands  eligibility  lor  the  pro- 
gram which  will  be  renamed,  the  veterans  re- 
cruitment autlxjrity 

Importantly,  this  legislation  permits  individ- 
uals to  perform  work-study  at  ttie  VA  in  order 
to  pay  back  the  VA  for  overpayments  m  edu- 
cation and  rehabilitation  tienefits 

Mr  Sc)eaker.  in  the  past  week,  we  tiave 
considered  many  pieces  of  legislation  con- 
cerning our  Nation  s  veterans  So  much  needs 
to  be  done  The  veterans  education  and  em- 
ployment amendments  seek  to  provide  oppor 
tunities  to  our  Vietnam  era  and  disataled  veter 
ans  With  this  legislation,  our  veterans  can 
continue  to  receive  «?ducation,  and  training, 
and  employment  ojiportunity  I  urge  my  cot- 
leagues  to  (Oin  me  in  supporting  H  R  180,  the 
veterans  education  and  employment  amend- 
ments 


Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commend  this  body  for  the  passage  ol  MR 
'80,  the  veterans'  education  and  emptoyment 
amendments  I  supported  this  bill,  and  (Oined 
my  colleagues  in  voting  lor  it  yesterday  This 
country  owes  a  great  debt  to  tfiose  who  have 
given  their  time  an<)  talents  to  our  country  and 
sacriliced  their  health  and  well-t)eing  to  main- 
tain ttie  rights  and  freedoms  that  we  en|ov 

This  bill  will  expand  and  extend  employment 
and  training  programs,  educational  and  voca- 
tional counseling  lor  veterans,  and  make  per- 
manent the  veteran  Read|ustment  Appoint- 
ment Program  Mr  Speaker,  ttiese  programs 
are  important  to  veterans  m  assimilating  back 
into  civilian  lile  and  often  afford  them  the  only 
opportunity  they  have  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation, find  |obs.  and  pursue  new  careers 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  ttiat  ttiis 
country  is  grateful  for  the  services  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  Armed  Forces,  not  ony 
ttiose  who  have  served  in  armed  conflicts,  but 
every  person  who  has  served  in  the  military 
It  IS  our  responsibility  to  assure  all  veterans, 
those  with  service-connected  disabilities,  and 
others  who  have  put  aside  their  educational 
endeavors  or  career  opportunities  that  they 
will  have  the  ctiance  to  lead  productive  and 
profitable  lives 

The  importance  ol  this  legislation  is  nnag- 
nified  as  thousands  ol  young  men  and  women 
now  serve  in  armed  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East.  Soon,  very  soon  we  hope,  they  will  re- 
turn to  resume  their  lives — lives  that  have 
t)een  disrupted  and  changed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  war  We  as  a  nation  must  look  ahead 
and  prepare  for  their  return  home  and  make 
available  to  them  the  opportunities  to  continue 
their  education,  tram  lor  )obs,  and  pursue  new 
and  exciting  careers 

Mr  Speaker,  with  the  passage  of  H  R.  i80 
the  Congress  has  given  the  veterans  of  our 
Nation  a  fighting  chance  to  meet  with  the 
same  kind  of  success  in  civilian  life  as  they 
have  in  the  military. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  1 
have  no  further  requests  for  lime,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr 
Montgomery]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H  R    180. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas,  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


TRANSFER  OF  PERSHING  HALL  TO 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETER- 
ANS AFFAIRS 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  IMi  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  an  existing  US.  memorial  erect- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Legion.  Inc..  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
American  officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel who  served  in  World  War  I  to  the 
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Department   of  'Veterans   Affairs,    and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  R  IM 

Be  If  enacted  fc.v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  i'nUed  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  1.  PERSHING  HALL,  PARIS,  FRANCE. 

(El  In  General  Pershing  Hall,  an  exlsiintf 
memorial  In  Pans.  France,  owned  by  the 
United  States.  toRether  with  the  personal 
property  of  such  memorial,  is  hereby  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction,  custody,  and  control 
of  the  Departm.enl  of  Veterans  Affair  so  that 
the  memorial  to  the  commander-in-chief,  of- 
ficers, men,  and  auxiliary  services  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France 
during  World  War  1  may  lie  continued  in  an 
appropriate  manner  and  financial  support  he 
provided  therefor 

lb)  ADMINI.sTR.^TION  (IKA)  The  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  administer,  operate, 
develop,  and  improve  Pershing  Hall  and  its 
Bite  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  meet  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans, including  maintaining  an  office  to  dis- 
seminate Information,  respond  to  inquiries, 
and  otherwise  assist  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies in  obtaining  veterans'  benefits. 

iB)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  enter  into  agrree- 
ments  authorized  by  sulisection  (ci  to  fund 
the  operation  of  the  memorial  and  projects 
authorized  by  subsection  (d)(6). 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  provide  for  a  portion  of  Per- 
shing Hall  to  be  Bpecirically  dedicated,  with 
appropriate  exhibitions  and  monuments,  to 
the  memory  of  the  commander-in-chief,  offi- 
cers, men.  and  auxiliary  services  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France 
during  World  War  I 

>Bi  The  establishment  and  continuing  su- 
pervision of  the  memorial  that  is  dedicated 
pursuant  t-o  subparagraph  lA)  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission 

1 3)  To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available 
in  the  Pershing  Hall  Revolving  Fund  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (di.  the  Secretary  may 
Incur  such  expenses  with  respect  to  Pershing 
Hall  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
or  appropnat.e 

(c)  LEASEh— (li  The  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  agreements  for  the  operation,  develop- 
ment, and  improvement  of  Pershing  Hall  and 
its  Bite,  including  the  leasing  of  portions  of 
the  Hall  for  terms  not  to  exceed  35  years  in 
areas  that  are  newly  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabilitated  and  for  not  to  exceed  20 
years  in  other  areas  of  the  Hall,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  or  appropriate 

i2i  Leases  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  for  consideration  in  the  form  of  cash 
or  In-klnd,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  in- 
clude the  value  of  space  leased  back  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  lessee,  net  of  rent  paid  by 
the  Secretary,  and  the  present  value  of  the 
residual  interest  of  the  Secretary  at  the  end 
of  the  lease  term 

i3i  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  a 
lease  a^eement  described  in  this  subsection 
until  the  end  of  a  60-day  period  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  following  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  the  proposed  lease  agreement 
to  the  Committees  on  Veternas'  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  con- 
tinuity of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die.  and  there 
shall   tie  excluded  from  the  computation  of 


such  60-day  period  any  day  during  which  ei- 
ther House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session  dur- 
ing an  adjournment  of  more  than  three  days 
to  a  day  certain 

(d)  Fund.— (1 1  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Pershing  Hall  Revolving  Fund  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

i2i  There  shall  t)e  transferred  to  the  Per- 
.shing  Hall  Revolving  Fund,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Secretary  m.ay  determine  with- 
out limitation  as  to  year,  amounts  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  in  total,  from  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the 
construction  of  major  projects.  The  account 
from  which  any  such  amount  is  transferred 
shall  be  reimbursed  promptly  from  other 
funds  as  they  become  part  of  the  Pershing 
Hall  Revolving  Fund 

i3i  The  Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund,  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  28.  1935  (Public  Law  74-171;  49  Stat.  426). 
is  hereby  abolished  and  the  corpus  of  the 
fund,  including  accrued  interest,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pershing  Hall  Revolving  Fund. 

(4)  Funds  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
operation  of  Pershing  Hall  or  from  any  lease 
or  other  ag'reement  with  respect  to  Pershing 
Hall  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Pershing  Hall 
Revolving  Fund 

(51  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  in- 
vest any  portion  of  the  Revolving  Fund  that, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  is  not  required  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Fund  Each  investment  shall  be 
made  in  an  interest  bearing  obligation  of  the 
United  States  or  an  obligation  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  that,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  has  a  maturity  suitable 
for  the  Revolving  Fund.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  credit  to  the  Revolving  Fund 
the  int.erest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  or  redemption  of.  such  obligations. 

(6)(Ai  Subject  to  subparagraphs  iBi  and  (C). 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  may  ex- 
pend not  more  than  JIOO.OOO  from,  the  Fund  m 
any  fiscal  year  upon  projects,  activities,  and 
facilities  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
mission  of  the  Department. 

iB)  An  expenditure  under  sutiparagraph  lAi 
may  tie  made  only  from  funds  that  wjll  re- 
main in  the  Fund  in  any  fiscal  year  after 
payment  of  expenses  incurred  with  respect  to 
Pershing  Hal!  I'or  such  fiscal  year  and  only 
after  the  reimbursement  of  all  amounts 
transferred  to  the  Fund  under  subsection 
(d)(2)  has  been  completed. 

iC)  An  expenditure  authorized  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  reported  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  November  1  of 
each  year  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
previous  Septemtier  30 

le)  Waiver— The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  without  regard 
to  section  5022  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  section  321  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1932 
(40  use  303b:  47  Stat  412i.  sections  202  and 
203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  (40  U  S  C  483  and  484).  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  inconsistent  with 
this  section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MONT- 
GOMERY] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Stump]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  this  bill 
does  not  contain  any  direct  spending 
and  would  be  cleared  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R  154  would  transfer 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  The  bill  is  identical 
to  H.R.  5506.  which  passed  the  House 
last  year.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
failed  to  act  on  the  measure 

Pershing  Hall  is  a  building  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  located  in  the 
middle  of  downtown  Pans.  France. 
Some  have  estimated  the  appraised 
value  of  the  building  and  furnishings  to 
be  $50  million  to  $60  million. 

Many  American  community  and  civic 
organizations  occupy  space  m  the 
building.  Some  of  the  tenants  include 
the  USO.  the  American  Womens'  Group 
in  Paris.  Boston  University,  and  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  Should 
the  building  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Sec- 
retary would,  of  course,  discuss  the  fu- 
ture use  of  Pershing  Hall  with  all  of 
the  current  users  of  the  building 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  United 
States  has  had  full,  unrestricted  title 
to  the  building  for  almost  50  years,  no 
agency  of  the  Government  has  ever  oc- 
cupied the  building  or  exercised  admin- 
istrative control  over  it  It  is  time 
someone  took  charge  of  the  building 
and  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs 
ha^;  agreed  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  valuable  and  his- 
toric building  in  downtown  Paris  was 
established  for  the  primary  use  of  vet- 
erans. The  building  was  also  supposed 
to  serve  as  a  memorial  to  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  and  the  American  forces  that 
served  with  him  during  World  War  1. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  memo- 
rial does  not  exist. 

The  American  Legion  took  control  of 
the  building  m  1928  and  managed  the 
facility  for  many  years  under  an  oper- 
ating agreement  with  the  Department 
of  France  American  Legion  Pans  Post 
No,  1,  Due  to  disagreements  concerning 
management  and  use  of  the  facility, 
the  American  Legion  decided  to  termi- 
nate the  operating  agreement  m  May 
1982  Since  that  date,  the  committee 
has  continued  to  receive  m.any  com- 
plaints about  the  way  the  building  is 
being  managed  and  the  lack  of  access 
to  the  building  by  veterans.  In  other 
words.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  was  run- 
ning the  building. 

In  1985.  based  on  a  GSA  task  force  re- 
port, the  committee  was  informed  that 
a  legislative  proposal  would  be  submit- 
ted by  the  administration  to  transfer 
title  of  the  building  to  the  State  De- 
partment. The  proposal  was  never  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  I  assume  the 
State  Department  did  not  want  the 
building. 

Last  year.  I  asked  Secretary 
Derwinski  to  send  a  site  team  to  Paris 
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to  8fe  what  could  be  done  to  resolve 
problems  there  The  site  team  con- 
firmed there  were  numerous  problems 
with  the  operation  and  management  of 
PershmK  Hall  Set  retary  Derwinski 
wa«  so  concerned  that  he  has  atfreed  to 
take  custody  of  the  buildmi?  and  to 
work  with  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  in  esLabllshinK  the 
memorial  a.s  was  originally  intended- 

In  additu)n,  a  VA  contact  office 
would  be  located  in  the  buildinjf  to  as- 
sist veterans  residing  in  that  part  of 
the  world  or  veterans  even  Koing  over 
to  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  authority  to  lease 
out  any  remaininK  space  Proceeds 
from  the  leased  spiice  would  be  depos- 
ited into  a  revolvintf  fund  to  offset  ex- 
penses. It  is  intended  that  the  fund  will 
be  self  sustaininK 

A   more   detailed   e.xpianation   of  the 
bill  can  be  found  in  House  Report  101 
858   filed   by   the   Committee   on   Veter 
ans'  Affairs  on  October  13.  1990. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  act  without 
further  delay  to  resolve  the  problems 
that  currently  exist  at  Pershmg  Hall.  I 
am  confident  the  transfer  of  this  facil- 
ity to  the  VA  will  solve  those  prob 
lems 

I  appreciate  Secretary  Derwinski 's 
interest.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
seen  the  head  of  any  Department  or 
agency  willing  to  assume  resr>onsibll- 
Ity  for  the  facility 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr  STUMP) 
for  his  cooperation,  in  bringing  the  bill 
up  for  early  consideration  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  154. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

D  1310 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr    Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H  R    \bA.  a  bill  to  transfer  the  Per- 
shing   Hall    .Memorial    to    the    Depart 
ment  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

For  some  years  It  has  been  unclear 
which  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
responsible  for  this  World  War  I  memo 
rial  in  Paris.  France.  Yet.  it  is  clearly 
the  propierty  of  the  US.  Government 
and  it  has  clearly  been  mismanaged,  as 
well  as  neglected  Part  of  the  building 
a'tually  contains  the  memorial  and 
the  remainder  of  the  building  is  valu 
at)le  i-(jmmercial  space 

H  R    l.Vi  will  give  the  Department  of 
Veterans    .\ffairs   jurisdiction    and   au 
thonty  over  the  Pershing  Hall  Memo 
rial.  The  VA  welcomes  this  responslbil 
Ity  and  is  fully  prepared  to  undertake 
it 

Chairman  Montgomery  made  it  his 
personal  concern  to  stop  the  wasting  of 
this  important  war  memorial,  just  as 
he  did  with  the  memorial  at  Corregi- 
dor  I  commend  him  for  his  initiative, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  unani- 
mously pass  the  bill 


Mr  StH-akcr,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  my.self  .such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  all  Members  will 
support  this  bill,  and  I  believe  they 
will. 

Also,  we  have  so  many  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
when  I  have  been  to  Pershing  Hall  I 
have  seen  different  military  people 
from  our  services,  airmen  and  others. 
in  that  part  of  F"rance  that  come  and 
use  this  facility  The  USO  is  located 
there.  The  building  needs  a  lot  of  work 
done  on  it.  By  the  Veterans  Depart- 
ment taking  the  building  over  is  cer- 
tainly the  right  step.  We  need  legisla- 
tion to  do  it.  so  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill. 

Mf  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speaker  I  rise 
t(Xlay  in  support  of  H  R  1S4,  a  bill  to  provide 
lor  the  transler  ol  an  e«istinq  U  S  merrwrial, 
Pershing  Hall  m  Pans.  France,  to  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Veterans  Attairs  iDVA| 

Pershing  Hall  ^as  erected  m  the  I920's  m 
honor  of  Gen  John  J  Pershmg.  commander 
ot  the  American  Exfjeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I  and  the  first  to  hold  the  rank  of  general 
ot  the  armies  u(x)n  his  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1919 

Pershing  Hall  was  operated  bv  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  until  iO  years  ago  Since  that 
time,  there  has  not  tieen  a  Government  agerv 
cy  willing  to  operate  this  very  valuable  piece  ot 
Government  property  which  contains  protrtable 
commercial  space 

H  R  154  thus  transfers  the  U  S  Govern- 
ment-owned Pershing  Hall,  originally  built 
urxjer  the  auspices  ot  the  American  Legion,  to 
the  jurisdiction,  custody,  arxi  control  of  the 
OVA 

The  Secretary  of  Veterans  Aflairs  will  be  au- 
thorised to  administer  and  develop  the  site  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  deems  most  beneficial 
to  our  Nations  veterans  Furtherrrore,  the 
OVA  will,  in  consultation  with  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  dedicate  a 
portion  of  Pershing  Hall  to  the  memory  of  the 
Commander  m  Chief,  ofticers,  men,  and  auxiF 
lary  services  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  dunng  World  War  I 

Finally.  H  R  i  S4  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  lease  ptxiions  of  the  hall  for  specified 
amounts  of  time  The  funds  received  from  any 
lease  or  agreement  regarding  Pershing  Hall 
will  subseguently  be  deposited  m  the  Pershing 
Hall  revolving  fund 

The  Pershing  Hall  revolving  fund,  as  estab- 
lished by  H  R  iM,  will  be  administered  by  the 
DVA  and  shall  consist  of  Si. 000.000  of  the 
DVA's  rrwijor  pro|e<;t  construction  funds,  funds 
remaining  from  the  Pershing  Hall  Memorial 
Fund  and  any  funds  receivtK)  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  hall 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H  R    154 

Mr  STUMP  Mr  Sp«»aker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  MONTCrOMKRV  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     i.Vlr 
Mazzoi.Ii    The  <iuestion   is  on   the   mo 
tion    offered    by    the    gentleman    from 
Mississippi  I  Mr    Montgomkky)  that  the 
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suspend   the   rules  and  f>afi8   the 

R    154 

guestion  was  taken 
MONTGOMERY    Mr    Speaker,  on 
demand  the  yea^  and  nays. 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

SPP^AKER   pro   tempore     Pursu- 

clause  5  of  rule  I.  and  the  Chairs 
announcement,  further  proceed- 
n  this  motion  will  be  proposed 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Debate 
has  concluded  on  all  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules 

Pursuant  to  clause  b.  rule  1,  the  Chair 
will  now  put  the  question  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  far- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  ear- 
lier today,  in  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  entertiiined 

Votes  will  he  Uiken  in  the  following 
order 

H  R    180.  tiy  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
H  R    154.  by  the  yeas  and  nays 
The  Chair   will    reduce   to   5   minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  m  this  siTies. 


EM- 
OF 


VETERANS     EDUCATION     AND 
ri.oYMENT       AMENDMENTS 

li^l 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  piussing  the  bill. 
H  R    180 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  IS  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
MoNTCrOMEKY)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R  180.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  402.  nays  0. 
not  voting  32.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No    19] 
YEAS-402 


Abercrocnblf 

Bo*hlert 

Coble 

.^cl(e^n&a 

Bo»hn»r 

Coleman  (MOl 

.MfXAodfr 

Bonlor 

Coleman  (TX) 

.\ndi?rson 

Borski 

Collliu  (ID 

.^ndr^ws  iMEi 

Boucher 

Collina  iMI) 

.^ndr*w5  iNJi 

Boier 

CombMl 

Andrews  iTXl 

Br»w»ier 

Condtt 

AnnuQzlo 

Brooka 

Conyer* 

A[.pl»«»t» 

Broomneld 

Cooper 

.Archer 

Browder 

Coeuilo 

\rmey 

Brown 

Coughlln 

A«pln 

Bruce 

Coj  iCAi 

Atkins 

Bninl 

Coi  iIL) 

Bacchus 

Bunoln« 

Coyne 

BaliFr 

Burton 

Cramer 

Balli-nirrr 

BuaUnuuiW 

Crane 

Bii-nafl 

Byron 

CunnirMtham 

Harri-U 

CallAhu 

Ilannemeyer 

Bii-tlctl 

C»mp 

riarden 

Barton 

Campbell  iCAi 

bavin 

BAlem^n 

Campbell  iCO) 

de  la  Gai-Lk 

B*llrn»on 

CardlB 

DeFailo 

Braarll 

Carper 

I>l*urD 

(("■ntlfy 

Can- 

be  Lay 

H*r^ut#r 

Chandler 

Delltuxu 

fWrmiii 

Chaprnar. 

Derrick 

BcvlU 

Clay 

Dlcklnaon 

Hilhrny 

Omen: 

Pick! 

Hltlsy 

CIlnjCT 

Innftell 
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DUOD 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Donfan  iNDi 

Doman  iCAi 

Doimey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Early 

Bckart 

Edwards   CA 

Edwards  ^TX, 

Emer»<:'n 

Enitel 

Enitltith 

ErdreKh 

Eepy 

Evans 

Fas*  ell 

Fawpll 

Faxlo 

Feiithan 

Flelils 

Fish 

Flak-- 

Ford  iMl- 

Frank  iMAi 

Franks  iCTi 

Frost 

C.ahefdy 

r.aliti 

GaydoB 

rrejdenftc>n 

Creka* 

Crppha,-dt 

Geren 

GlMx.Ds 

Gil  hrest 

OUimor 

Oilman 

OlnKTl.  h 

Gill  kmac 

Ck' nialez 

GocKlUnK 

C«-.rdrin 

G<.»» 

Gradlsr.'n 

Grandy 

Gra> 

Green 

G  aan  n  i 

Haii  I  OH  I 

Hall  iTXl 

Hamilton 

Hammerac^hmldl 

HanccK  k 

Hansen 

Hams 

Hasten 

Hayes  i  ID 

Hayes  iLA) 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Headland 

Hobeon 

Hochbruec  k  ner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horn 

HorroD 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huikat-y 

Hughes 

Hunler 

Huttc 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

James 

JefIer»on 

Jenkins 

Johnson  iSDi 

Johnatoo 

Jonee  lOAi 

Jonee  iNCi 

Jonti 

Kanjortkl 

Kaptur 

Kaalch 

Kennedy 


Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klu« 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kopetski 

Ko8tma\er 

Kyi 

l.aFalf<- 

La^omarslnci 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Leach 

Lehman  iCA' 

Lehman  iFI. 

Lent 

Levin  iML 

Lewis  iCAi 

LewlsiFLi 

Lewis  'GAj 

Llghtfooi 

Llptnskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 


NCi 

MD. 


Lowery  iCAi 

Lowey (NVi 

Luken 

Machtley 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Marlene'- 

.Maj-tin 

.Martlnei 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

V.aiioll 

MiCandle.ss 

Mi-Collum 

MrCreri 

McDermott 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

M.  Millan 

.Ml  MUlen 

McSulty 

.Mi'yers 

Mfume 

Ml.jhel 

Miller  (CAi 

Miller  (OHi 

Miller  iWA- 

MineLa 

Mink 

Moakiey 

Molinan 

Mrllohan 

Montgf'mery 

Moody 

Mnorhead 

Mo  ran 

Morella 

Momson 

Murphy 

Murtha 

.Myers 

Nagle 

Nate  her 

.Veal  (MA> 

.Seal  (.NCi 

.Nichols 

.Nowak 

Nussle 

Oakar 

Oberstaj 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Onon 

Owens  iNY  I 

Owens  itT, 

Packard 

Pallone 

Panetta 

Parker 

Patterson 

Paion 

Payne iNJ' 

Payne  iVA 

Peaae 

Peloal 

Penny 

Perkins 


Peterson  i  FL ' 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rams  tad 

Range  1 

i^venel 

Ray 

Reed 

Regula 

Rhtxlet 

Richardson 

Rid^e 

Rlggs 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royl.al 

,sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

San  to  rum 

Sarpalius 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schlfl 

Schroeder 

Schulie 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

Slslsky 

Sk&ggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slailery 
Slaughter  'NY' 

Slaughter  I  VA 

Smith  iFL' 

Smith  iNJ' 

Smith  (OR. 

Smith  (TXi 

Snowe 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Slalllngs 

Stark 

.Steams 

.Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauiln 

Taylor  iMSi 

Taylor  .  NC  ^ 

Thomas  iCA 

Thomas  iGA 

TTiomas  i  WV 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Trari<*nt 

Traxler 

Unsoeid 

Upton 


\"Rlentlne 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsciosky 

Voikmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 


Allard 

Anthony 

AuCoin 

Bilirakis 

Conle 

Donnelly 

Durbln 

Dymaily 

Edwards  (OKI 

Ford  (TN  i 

Guoderson 


Waters 

Waxman 

Weber 

WeldoD 

WheAt 

V^Tiitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  iFL) 

Zeliff 

Zunmer 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Hauher 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CTi 

LaughliE 

Levine  iCA 

.Markey 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Mraxek 


Oxley 

Peterson  ( MN  i 

Rahali 

Hostenkowsk! 
Russc 
Smith    :a 
Tanner 
Udali 
Weiss 
Y'oung  lAKi 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  susp)ended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  withm 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 
be  taken  on  the  additional  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair 
has  postponed  further  proceedings. 


TRANSFER  OF  PERSHING  HALL  TO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 
H  R,  154, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr, 
Mo.NTGOMERY]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R,  154  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vue  and  there  were — yeas  405.  nays  0. 
not  voting  29.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No  20] 
YEAS--*05 


Ahercrombie 

Ackerman 

.Alexander 

Allard 

-Anderson 

.Andrews  iME' 

.Andrews  i  S  J  t 

Andrews  iTXi 

.Annunzlo 

Applegate 

.Archer 

.Armey 

.AspiE 

Atkins 

Bacchus 

Baker 

Ballenger 


Barnard 

Barrett 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentiey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlli 

Blibray 

Bllley 

Boehlen 

Boe  liner 

Bonlor 

Borsk) 


Boucher 

Boier 

Brewster 

Brocks 

Bnxjmfleid 

Browder 

Brown 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Camp 

Campbell  iCA 

Campbell  (.CO.i 


Cardm 

Hansen 

Mink 

Carper 

Hams 

Moakiey 

Carr 

Hasten 

Mollnart 

Chandler 

Hatcher 

Mollohax 

Chapman 

Hayes  ( IL 

Montgomer:^ 

Clay 

Hayes  i  LA 

Mood> 

Clement 

Heney 

Moorhead 

dinger 

Hefner 

Morax 

Cobie 

Henry 

Mor«lia 

Coleman  iMO 

Herger 

Momson 

Coleman  iTX 

Herte! 

Murphy 

Colhns  -IL 

Hoagland 

Murtha 

Collins  I  MI 

HobsoD 

Myers 

Combest 

Hochbrueckner 

Nagle 

Ccndit 

Holloway 

Natcher 

Conyers 

Hopkins 

Neal  (MA) 

Cooper 

Horn 

Neal  (NCI 

Cosulio 

Horton 

Nichols 

Coivhlln 

Houghton 

Nowak 

Cox  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Nussle 

Cox  (ID 

Hubbard 

Oakar 

Coyne 

Huckaby 

Oberstar 

Cramer 

Hughes 

Obey 

Crs.ne 

Hunter 

OUn 

Cunningham 

Hutto 

Ortli 

Dannemeyer 

Hyde 

Orton 

Darden 

Inhofe 

Owens  (NY) 

Davis 

James 

Owens  1 UT) 

de  la  Ga.'Ta 

Jefferson 

Packard 

DeFazic 

Jenkins 

Paiione 

DeLauro 

Johnson  iCT 

Panetu 

DeLay 

Johnson  (SDi 

Parker 

Dellums 

JokMton 

PallersoB 

Derrick 

JbllM(GA) 

Paxon 

Dickmsoi] 

Jones  (NO 

Payne  ( N J  i 

Dicks 

Jontz 

Payne  iVA) 

Dmgell 

KanjorskI 

Pease 

Duon 

Kaptur 

Pelosl 

Dooley 

Kaslch 

Penny 

Dooliille 

Kennedy 

Perkins 

Dorgan  (NDi 

Kenneiiy 

PelersoD  (FD 

Doman  (CA) 

Klldee 

Petri 

Dciwney 

Kleczki 

Pickett 

Dreler 

Klug 

Pickle 

Duncan 

Kolbe 

Porter 

Dwyer 

Kolter 

Poshard 

Early 

Kopetski 

Price 

Hk  kart 

Kostmayer 

Purseil 

Edwards  iCA 

Kyi 

Qulllen 

Edwards  -TX 

LaFalce 

Rams  tad 

Emerson 

I-agomarslnr 

Ranyel 

Enge: 

Lancaster 

Ravenel 

English 

Lantos 

Ray 

Erdreich 

L&Rocco 

Reed 

Espy 

Leach 

RegDla 

Evans 

Lehman  i  CA  • 

Rhodes 

Fascell 

Lehman  ( FL  i 

Richardson 

Fawell 

Lent 

Ridge 

Fazio 

Levin  (Mil 

Riggs 

Feighan 

Lewis  (CAi 

Rlnaldo 

Fields 

Lewis  1  FL ' 

Rltter 

Fish 

Lewis  (GA- 

Floberts 

Flake 

Llghtfoct 

Roe 

FogliettA 

Llpinski 

Roemer 

Ford  'M: 

Livingston 

Rogers 

Frank  -MAi 

Lloyd 

Rohrabacher 

Franks  iCT' 

Long 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Frost 

Lowery  (CA 

Rose 

Galiegly 

Lowey  (NY'i 

Roth 

Galio 

Luken 

Roukema 

Gaydof 

Machtley 

Rowland 

GejdensCiD 

Madigan 

Roybal 

Okas 

.Manton 

Sabo 

Gephardt 

Msj-lenee 

Sanders 

Geren 

Martin 

Sangmelster 

Gibbons 

Martinez 

.•>antonirri 

Gilchrest 

Matsul 

Sarpahus 

Gillmor 

Mavroules 

Savage 

Oilman 

Mazxoll 

Sawyer 

Gingnch 

McCanditiss 

Sax  ton 

Glickman 

McCcllum 

Schaefer 

Gonzalez 

McCrery 

Scheuer 

(doodling 

McDermott 

Schlff 

Gordon 

McEwen 

Schroeder 

Goss 

McGrath 

Schulie 

Gradison 

McHugh 

Schumer 

Grandy 

McMillan   NC 

Sensenbrenner 

Gray 

McMlIlen    MD 

Serranc 

Green 

McNulty 

Sharp 

Guanni 

Meyers 

Shaw 

GundersoD 

Mfume 

Sha.vs 

Hall  (OH 

Michel 

Shuster 

Hall  (TX 

Miller  (CA) 

Slkorskl 

Hamilton 

Miller  (OH) 

Slslsky 

liammerschmidt 

Miller  iWA^ 

Skaggs 

Hancock 

Mineta 

Skeen 

2830 


Skelton 

Swclt 

Volkjner 

SUtusry 

swta 

VocanoTich 

SUu(bt«r  (NY) 

Synar 

Walker 

SUucbter  (VAl 

Tallon 

Walsh 

SmtUi  (FLi 

Tauxin 

Washlnrt'On 

Smith  iNJ) 

Taylor  (MS) 

Waters 

Smith  (OR) 

Taylor  (NO 

Waiman 

Smith  iTXi 

Thoma*(CA> 

*>Nt 

Soove 

Thoma»  (OAi 

Wpldon 

SoUkiT 

Thomas  (WYi 

Whllt*n 

Solomon 

Thornton 

Williams 

SpeDce 

Torres 

Wilson 

Spratt 

Torrlcelll 

Wise 

Stanara 

Towns 

Wpll 

Stkl  lines 

Traflcanl 

Wolpe 

SUrk 

Trailer 

Wyden 

StMnu 

Unsoeld 

Wylle 

8t«aliolm 

Upton 

Yates 

Stokes 

Valentine 

Yatron 

Stadds 

Vander  Js«t 

Young  iFLi 

Stump 

Vento 

Zelltl 

Sundqulat 

Vlaclosky 

Zlmmer 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Anthony 

Jacobs 

Rahall 

AuColn 

Laughllo 

Rostenkowskl 

Blllnkli 

Levlne  (CA» 

Ruaao 

ConU! 

Markey 

Smith  (LA  1 

Donnelly 

McCloskey 

Tanner 

Durbln 

McCurdy 

Udall 

Dymmlly 

McDade 

Weiss 

Edwirda  tOK) 

Mraiek 

Wheat 

Ford  <TN) 

OxWy 

Younc  lAKl 

tmUod 

Pet<Tiion  iMN) 
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pfesenf  to  vote.  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  lof 
both  bills. 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereoO  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


PKRSON.M.  KXPL.\NATION 

Mr  RAHALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  unavoid- 
at)lv  alwent  from  the  Chamber  on  Tuesday. 
February  5,  199'.  and  unable  to  vote  on  two 
measures.  H  R  180.  the  Veterans  Education 
and  Employment  Act  amendments,  and  H  R. 
1M.  pertaininq  to  the  transfer  ot  ttie  adminis- 
tration of  a  military  memorial — Pershing  Hall. 
Had  I  been  pfesent  and  voting.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."  and  "yea  " 


PERSONAL  KXI'LANATION 

ly,1r  DYMALLY  Mr  Speaker,  II  I  were 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  MR 
180 — veterans  education  and  employment 
amendments  o(  I99t,  and  H  R  154— transler 
ol  an  existirx)  U  S    memorial 

Mr  DURBIN  Mr  Speaker,  having  been  urv 
avoidat)ly  detained  because  ol  log  in  the 
central  lllincxs  area,  i  was  unable  to  vote  on 
rolk-.all  No  19.  HR  180.  the  veterans'  edu- 
cation and  employment  amendments,  and  rolt- 
call  No  J'O.  HR  i'>4,  legislation  translernng 
Pershirxj  Hall  to  ttie  Veterans  Atlairs  Depart- 
ment 

Had  I  tieen  p<esent.  i  wouk)  have  voted 
"aye"  on  both  measures 


PERSONAL  KXI'LANATION 
Mr  PETERSON  of  Minnesota  Mr  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  make  public  my  views  concerning 
voles  on  roiteall  No  i  '9  arxl  1?0.  passage  ol 
HR  180  veterans  ectucation  and  eniploy- 
menl  amendments  and  passage  of  H  R  154. 
transfer  ol  Pershing  Hall  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  respectively  Unfortunately,  I 
was    on    official    business,    and    had    i    been 


PERSONAL  KXPL.ANATION 

Mr  McCLOSKEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably (Jetained  at  the  Indianapolis  Airport 
by  foggy  weather  and  was  therefore  absent 
Irom  the  House  during  rollcall  votes  No  19 
and  No  ?0  on  H  R  180  and  H  R  154  respec 
lively  However,  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  each  ot  these  rollcall 
votes,  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  appear  in  the  RECORD  imme- 
diately following  rollc:all  votes  Nos    19  and  20 


lee  on  Children.  Youth,  and  Families, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  whuh  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


CONDITIONAL  AD.KiL  KNMENT  OF 
THE  HOUSE  FROM  WF.DNKSDAY. 
FEHRl'.^HY  1  IWl  UNTIL  TUES- 
DAY. FK}<KrARY  19.  1991.  AND 
(■(iNDITinNAL  RECESS  OR  AD- 
.lorKNMKNT  OF  THE  SENATE 
FROM  THURSDAY  FEBRUARY  7. 
l'J91  OR  FRID.^Y  FEBRUARY  8. 
I""'.    I  \-riL   TUK.sii.\Y     FEBRUARY 

Mr  MOAKLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a  privi- 
leged concurrent  resolution  (H  Con  Res  59) 
and  ask  lor  its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
follows 

H  Con  Re*  50 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  when  the  House  ad- 
journs on  Wednesday.  February  6,  1991.  It 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on 
Tuesday.  February  19.  1991.  or  until  12 
O'clock  meridian  on  the  second  day  after 
Members  are  notified  to  reassemble  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
whlctiever  occurs  first;  and  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  on  Thursday. 
February  7.  1991  or  Friday.  February  8.  1991. 
pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Majority 
Leader,  or  his  designee.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution.  It  stand  In  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment until  230  post  merldlen  on  Tuesday. 
February  19,  1991.  or  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian on  the  second  day  after  members  are  no- 
tified to  reassemble  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  concurrent  resolution,  whichever  occurs 
first 

Sec  2  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Majority  l.*ader  of  the  Senate,  acting  Jointly 
after  consultation  with  the  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  shall  notify  the  Meml)er8  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  respectively,  to  reas- 
semble whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  public 
interest  shall  warrant  it. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HUNGER  THE  SELECT 
COM.VITTEE  ON  CHILDREN. 

YOUTH.  AND  FAMILIES  AND  THE 
SELECT  COM.MI'rrKK  ON  NARCOT- 
ICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No-  102-3)  on  the  resolution  (H 
Res.  51)  to  establish  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Hunger,  the  Select  Commit- 


JAPAN   MAKES   UP  HALF  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
l>ermlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  i 

Ms  KAPTUR.  Mr  Speaker.  Japan 
alone  continues  to  make  up  almost  half 
of  the  United  States  trade  deficit  with 
the  world.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
lack  of  market  access  to  American 
goods  into  Japan,  piirticularly  in  the 
automotive  sector  Years  of  negotiat- 
ing in  the  form  of  MOSS  talks.  Super 
301.  SII.  have  amounted  to  little 
change  in  Japans  attitude  toward  this 
deficit  or  toward  granting  market  ac- 
cess to  United  States  goods  in  Japan 

Now  when  America  is  negotiating  for 
reciprocity  in  Japan's  financial  mar- 
kets, it  is  insuUing  and  unacceptable 
that  Japan  should  try  to  intimidate 
the  United  States  by  threatening  to 
curb  credit  to  our  country  Basically 
Japan  Is  choosing  to  hold  for  ransom 
its  international  commitments  Will  it 
hold  for  ransom  the  $9  billion  it  has 
promised  to  pay  the  United  States  for 
the  war  in  the  Persian  Guir 

Mr  Speaker,  little  actual  money  has 
yet  been  transferred  from  the  Japanese 
treasury  to  our  Treasury  Result.s  are 
what  counts.  Let  Japan  open  her  mar- 
kets. Our  troops  are  fighting  for  her  oil 
supplies 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan   29.  1991] 

Japan's  Stern  Warni.mo  on  Trade 

Sanctions 

(By  Clyde  H    Farnsworth> 

Washington.  Jan.  28  -  A  top  Japanese 
Treasury  official  warned  today  that  If  the 
United  States  applied  sanctions  against  his 
country  because  of  slowness  in  opening  fi- 
nancial markets.  Tokyo  would  respond  by 
curblnfT  credit  to  the  United  Slates,  creatlnif 
a  "very,  very  har^nful  "  situation 

The  warning  by  Makoto  Utsuml.  the  Vice 
Minister  of  Finance  for  International  Af 
fairs,  was  considered  unusually  blunt,  under 
scoring  rising  tensions  in  negotiations  thai 
Washington  and  Tokyo  are  holding  over 
longsiandlr.K  AmerUan  demands  for  belter 
access  to  .Japanese  financial  markets  for 
American  financial  instiiutlons 

It  has  long  t)een  spe<  ulated  that  American 
sanctions  against  Japan  could  lead  U>  Japa- 
nese reprisals  in  the  financial  sector  But 
rarely  have  Japanese  officials  spoken  so 
openly  about  consequences  for  the  United 
States 

DIFFERENCES  NffT  NARROW  ED 

After  a  daylong  meeting  here.  Mr  Utsuml 
and  his  American  counterpart.  David  C 
Mulford.  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  International  Affairs,  failed  to  nar- 
row any  of  their  differences  over  the  pace  of 
Japanese  financial  services  deregulation  No 
date  was  even  set  to  continue  negotiations 

Mr  Utaumi's  remarks  were  delivered  at  a 
news  conference  with  Mr  Mulford  afl^r  the 
meeting   The  meeting  was  a  i  nnlinaallon  of 
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talks  that  began  in  1964  to  remove  barriers 
in  Japan's  financial  services  industry 

The  talks  have  assumed  rising  importance 
against  the  tiackdrop  of  a  strong  Congres- 
sional push  for  legislation  that  would  impose 
sanctions  and  Bush  Administration  plans. 
expected  to  be  announced  soon,  for  reforming 
the  nation's  banking  system 

The  sanctions  bill-introduced  by  Senator 
Donald  W  Riegle  Jr  of  Michigan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senat,e  Banking  Committee,  and 
Jake  Gam  of  Utah,  its  ranking  Republican- 
would  authorize  regulators  to  deny  bids  for 
expansion  in  the  United  States  by  financial 
institutions  tmsed  in  countries  that  bar 
Amerlc^an  companies  from  comparable  com- 
petitive opportunities 

The  bill  IS  aimed  mainly  at  Japan,  which 
despite  some  changes  over  the  years,  still 
maintains  an  elaborate  web  of  laws  and  prac- 
tices that  Washington  believes  keeps  foreign 
banks  and  securities  firms  from  com.peting 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Japanese 

American  official  assert,  for  example,  that 
controls  over  interest  rates  allow  Japanese 
banks  to  compete  more  successfully  for 
money,  giving  them  substantial  advantages 
when  they  expand  overseas,  like  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

NO  bush  support 

But  the  Bush  administration  opposes  the 
Riegle-Garn  legislation,  saying  that  narrow 
reciprocity  as  a  principle  of  trade  policy 
would  leac  to  escalating  retaliation 

Mr  Mulford  l«ld  reporters  today  that  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  gel  .Japan  to 
address  the  changing  environment  with  re- 
gard to  rising  Congressional  concerns  about 
deregulation  and  access  in  Japan  "  He  spoke 
of  new  forces  thai  could  result  m  a  sut>slan- 
tlal  politlclzation  of  the  process  unless  there 
could  be  very  rapid  progress  m  Japan 

Responding  to  questions  alxjut  the  Riegle- 
Garn  legislation,  which  almost  cleared  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  was  recently  re- 
introduced. Mr  Utsumi  noted  pointedly  that 
the  United  States  "is  experiencing  a  credit 
crunch" 

[From  The  Journal  of  Commerce.  Jan.  31. 
1991] 

Japan's  Gulf  Aid  Could  Postpone  UNrrED 

States  Trade  action 

(By  John  Maggs) 

Washington  -The  Bush  administration 
protjably  will  postpone  trade  retjiliation  for 
restrictions  on  Japan  s  construction  market 
In  order  to  hold  thai  country  to  its  promise 
of  S13  billion  to  aid  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
said  Sen   Frank  Murkowski.  R  Alaska 

Talks  to  avoid  that  retaliation  failed  to 
make  any  progress  last  week  and  US.  offi- 
cials have  threatened  to  revive  a  two-year- 
old  trade  complaint  against  Japan's  con- 
struction market 

Sen  Murkowski  has  Ijeen  a  forceful  advo- 
cate of  reform  in  Japan's  construction  mar- 
ket, and  sponsored  a  law  last  year  that  could 
cut  off  Japan's  access  to  public  works 
projects  in  the  United  States  if  the  bilateral 
talks  fail 

US.  trade  officials  have  said  that  Japan 
must  act  in  the  next  one  or  two  weeks  to 
avoid  retaliation,  but  .Sen  Murkowski  said  it 
is  likely  thai  the  Bush  administration  will 
hold  off  on  any  action  until  Japan  delivers 
aid  11  has  committed  to  the  war  effort. 

TTiere  will  be  an  interagency  review  of 
this,  and  I  think  It  will  be  determined  thai 
the  timing  is  tx30  sensitive."  he  said.  "I 
think  it's  unfortunate  that  we're  in  this 
time  frame,  we  really  don't  have  the  lever- 
age we  would  have  at  other  times." 


Japan  has  formally  committed  M  billion  in 
direct  aid  and  other  benefits  to  the  multi- 
national forces  and  front  line  states  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  is  still  in  the  process  of  ap- 
proving another  J9  billion.  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  has  been  busy  holding  to- 
gether the  coalition  of  countries  supporting 
the  war.  and  seeking  help  from  them  in  pay- 
ing for  it 

Japan,  among  the  slowest  of  U.S.  allies  to 
act  on  the  request,  also  has  t)een  criticized  in 
the  United  States  for  failing  to  commit  per- 
sonnel t-o  the  war. 

Any  effort  at  retaliation  against  Japan 
must  be  approved  by  a  cabinet-level  review 
of  the  decision,  but  US,  officials  involved  in 
the  talks  say  that  Japan's  perceplion  about 
this  process  could  be  even  more  important, 

"There  are  some  signs  that  (the  Japanese 
might    believe   thai    the    government   would 
not  agree  to  retaliate,  but  I  think  that  would 
be  a  big  mistake  on  their  part."  an  official 
said 

Sen.  Murkowski  believes  that  Japanese  ne- 
gotiators have  concluded  that  the  United 
States  would  never  risk  Japanese  funding  of 
the  war  by  retaliatory  trade  action,  "I  think 
they  think  they  have  us  over  a  barrel.  1  real- 
ly do,"  he  said 

If  the  United  States  retaliate  against 
Japan,  it  could  lead  lo  a  cutoff  in  access  to 
all  US,  construction  projects,  an  action  that 
would  undoubtedly  lead  Japan  to  close  all  its 
construction  markets  lo  US   companies. 

The  talks  broke  up  when  Japanese  nego- 
tiators rejected  seven  or  eight  key  U.S.  de- 
mands, among  them  that  existing  bilateral 
agreements  on  a  list  of  major  public  works 
proj  cts  tte  expanded  to  cover  all  public 
wor  .s  project  A  Japanese  official  in  Wash- 
irgvon  involved  in  the  talks  said  that  his 
g  ivernment  had  offered  to  expand  that  list. 
out  the  United  States  had  insisted  on  a  blan- 
ket change  that  would  cover  all  present  and 
future  projects 

Sen  Murkowski  said  he  remains  dissatis- 
fied with  Japan's  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, especially  its  unwillingness  to  send  per- 
sonnel to  the  gulf  He  said  he  would  consider 
trying  to  raise  the  issue  in  a  Senate  hearing 
this  spring. 

Japan's  War  Dollars  May  Go  For  Non- 
Lethal  Purposes 

(By  Yuri  Kageyamai 

Tokyo— Prime  Minister  Toshiki  Kaifu 
tried  today  to  win  parliamentary  approval 
for  Japan  to  contribute  J9  billion  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  by  saying  the  money  was  in- 
tended for  non-lethal  purposes. 

"It  is  government  policy  that  the  money 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  such  as  food. 
living  expenses,  administrative,  transpor- 
tation and  medical  purposes.  '  Kaifu  told  a 
parliamentary  budget  committee 

The  statement  was  the  strongest  indica- 
tion Kaifu  would  accede  to  demands  from  the 
Kom.eito.  or  Clean  Government  Party,  that 
Japanese  funds  not  be  used  to  buy  weapons 
or  ammunition  for  the  coalition  fighting  to 
oust  Iraq  from  Kuwait. 

Kaifu's  Liberal  Democratic  Party  needs 
the  support  of  Komeito  if  the  aid  package  is 
to  win  approval  in  the  opposition-dominated 
upper  house  of  Parliament 

A  senior  Foreign  Ministry  official,  speak- 
ing on  condition  of  anonymity,  said  Japan 
has  informally  notified  Washington  that 
some  restrictions  would  tie  imposed. 

Kaifu  did  not  say  how  such  restrictions 
would  be  monitored.  The  ministry  official 
has  said  there  would  be  almost  no  way  for 
Japan  to  check  how  its  money  is  used  be- 
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cause  other  countries  also  are  contributing 
cash  to  the  allies 

The  main  opposition  parly,  the  Sociai 
Democratic  Party  of  Japan,  maintains  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  alliance  would  violate  Japan's 
pacifist  constitution,  which  forbids  the  use 
of  force  to  settle  international  disputes 

Japan  has  not  sent  troops  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  It  previously  pledged  $4  billion,  half  to 
the  allies  and  half  to  Egypt.  Jordan  and  Tur- 
key states  hurt  by  econom.ic  sanctions  im- 
posed against  Iraq. 


UNEQUAL  STATUS  OF  US  TERRI- 
TORIES AND  COMMONWEALTHS 
AGAIN  CITED 

(Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  FALEOMAVAEGA  Mr  Speaker, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  territory  of  Guam.  Gen  BEN 
Blaz  for  a  most  comprehensive  and 
well-thought-out  statement  which  ap- 
peared m  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
concerning  the  ironies  of  our  Federal 
system,  and  the  unfortunate  percep- 
tions that  are  held  by  certain  segments 
of  American  society,  that  is.  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  are  literally  treated  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens  only  because  of 
where  they  live  and  not  because  of  who 
they  are 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  making  specific 
reference  to  all  U.S.  citizens  who  are 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
territories  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The  irony  of 
all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  territory  of  American 
Samoa  are  categorized  by  Federal  law 
as  U.S.  nationals,  which  simply  means 
that  American  Samoans  are  neither 
U.S.  citizens  nor  aliens,  but  they  do 
owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  confronted 
with  the  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  rel- 
ative to  the  anxieties  and  fears  that  all 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform  go 
through— and  I  can  truly  appreciate 
the  feeling  after  having  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  V'ietnam  myself— Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  for  the  thou- 
sands of  U.S  citizens  and  U  S  nation- 
als from  US  territories  who  serve  m 
the  military,  who  obey  and  take  orders 
from  their  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
armed  ser%'ices — our  President  of  these 
United  States — U.S.  citizens  who  will- 
ingly fight  our  battles  and  wars,  and 
yet  these  same  US  citizens  are  not 
given  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the 
President  of  these  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  territory  of  Guam, 
Mr.  Ben  Blaz.  for  bringing  this  in- 
equity to  light  and  I  want  to  share  the 
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gentleman's    statement    with    my    col- 
leagrues. 

[From  The  Washington  Post  Feb  <.  19911 

When  Thkv  Cam.  thk  Roll  kor  War' 
I  read  with  Interest  Courtland  MlUoy's  col- 
umn ■F'atrlotlsm  In  the  Face  of  Inequality  " 
(Metro.  .Ian  15)  and  the  Jan.  15  editorial 
••When  They  Call  the  Roll  for  War"  decrylnfr 
the  fact  thai  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  bein^  asked  to  flRht  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  while  having  no  voice  in  Congress, 
where  the  vote  was  taken  to  sanction  the  use 
of  arms. 

The  editorial's  point  was  well  made,  and  It 
called  attention  to  a  serious  concern.  How- 
ever, it  did  not  go  far  enough,  for  It  Is  not 
the  people  of  the  District  alone  who  live 
under  the  onus  of  partial  citizenship,  but  the 
residents  of  all  U  S  territories 

Certainly,  the  people  of  my  dlstrlct^-the 
Territory  of  Guam    serve  as  case  In  point 
During   the   past   three   wars,    the   people  of 
Guam    have   served   with   distinction   In   the 
U.S    armed   forces    During  the  Korean   and 
Vietnam  Wars.  Guam  suffered  more  casual 
ties  per  capita  than  any  other  U  S.  commu- 
nity, and  during  World  War  II  the  territory 
lU  people  all  American  nationals    was  cap- 
tured and  held  for  2'-^  years  by  the  enemy 
The  people  of  Guam   have  made   these  sac 
ririces  willingly  and  with  pride  despite  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  voice  when  the  roll  call 
for  action  was  taken  In  Congress 

1  can  attest  to  this  because,  first  by  de- 
fault and  later  by  design  and  desire.  I  par- 
ticipated In  all  three  of  these  wars  It  Is  my 
fervent  hope  and  wish  that  I  and  all  of  those 
from  Guam  who  have  defended  this  nation's 
honor  will  one  day  be  fully  enfranchised.  But 
In  all  candor.  I  often  fear  that  my  grandson 
may  one  day  be  expressing  the  same  senti- 
ment. 

The  people  of  the  District  at  least  have  the 
oppt)rtunily  to  vote  for  the  president,  giving 
them  some  say— though  limited  about  who 
will  make  policy  on  the  federal  level  This 
cannot  be  said  for  the  people  of  Guam  and 
the  other  territories 

I  do  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  Mr 
MlUoy's  column    In  discussing  the  issue  of 
Inequity,    he   writes.   •Only   the   most  naive 
among  us  now  doubt  that  the  reason  the  Dis- 
trict does  not  have  a  vote  In  Congress  Is  be 
cause  the  city  Is  predominantly  black 

What  Mr  Mllloy  overlooks  and.  Indeed, 
what  Is  most  Ironic  about  the  situation,  is 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  District,  like 
the  people  of  Guam,  are  disenfranchised  In 
Congress  not  because  of  who  they  are  but  be 
cause  of  where  they  live  In  the  case  of  the 
District,  this  waa  a  purposeful  though  not 
an  antiquated— Inequity,  intended  to  secure 
the  Independence  of  the  federal  government 
For  Guam  and  the  other  terrlUiries.  how- 
ever, no  such  rationale  exists,  and  the  con- 
tinued denial  of  a  basic  franchise  based  on 
place  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution 


U   l.iSO 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF  EQUITY  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,   the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr   Richard- 
son] is  recognized  for  b  minules 

Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker.  Oi>- 
eration  Desert  Storm  has  taken  a  new 
turn  and  as  the  prospeeta  of  g^round 
riKhting  begins.  I  cannot  help  think  of 
the   extreme   disruption   we    have    im- 


posed on  our  reservists'  lives.  We  have 
asked  them  to  protect  our  way  of  life. 
to  guard  access  to  Kuwaiti  oil  for  our- 
selves and  our  allies,  and  to  defend  us 
from  the  expansionist  terrorism  of  Sad- 
dam Hus.se  in 

The  commitment  our  reservists  make 
to  our  defense  demands  a  willingness  to 
risk  one's  life:  this  risk  deserves  a  com- 
mitment from  us.  to  at  the  very  least. 
ease  the  disruptions  that  active  duty 
causes  in  the  lives  of  service  members 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  in  their 
educational  and  financial  commit- 
ments. My  bin  aims  at  minimizing  the 
disruption  to  a  reservist's  life  by  ena- 
bling the  reservists  to  return  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  solid  financial  stand- 
ing, and  by  preventing  the  loss  of  pay- 
ments made  for  educational  courses 
left  unfinished  because  of  participation 
in  the  war.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing has  three  major  components: 
Partial  student  loan  forgiveness,  tui- 
tion reimbursement,  and  restoration  of 
GI  bill  education  benefits 

Under  the  current  GI  bill,  reservists 
are  entitled  to  a  benefit  worth  $140  per 
month  for  up  to  36  months  in  order  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  their  edu 
cation  Student  reservists  who  are 
called  to  active  duty  before  the  end  of 
a  semester  not  only  lose  credit  for  that 
semester,  but  they  also  lose  that  num- 
ber of  months  of  benefits.  Under  my 
bill,  students  returning  from  active 
duty  would  be  considered  as  not  having 
used  their  monthly  entitlement  during 
the  semester  In  which  they  were  called 
to  duty.  In  other  words,  the  monthly 
educational  benefits  used  during  the 
unfinished  semester  would  be  fully  re- 
stored. 

In  order  to  further  restore  a  student 
reservist  8  financial  standing,  my  bill 
mandates  that  the  reservist's  school 
reimburse  tuition  for  the  incomplete 
semester  I  recognliM?  and  applaud  the 
great  number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  have  Instituted  a  voluntary 
policy  of  reimbursement  Nonetheless, 
we  all  know  that  voluntary  compliance 
does  not  yield  the  same  results  as  a 
Federal  mandate  We  also  know  that 
voluntary  compliance  does  not  protect 
the  dedicated  reservists  who  go  to 
schools  that  declined  to  institute  a  re- 
imbursement policy  In  fact,  this  very 
situation  has  come  to  pass  in  my  dis- 
trict 

A  young  man  from  Espanola,  a  town 
in  my  district  of  northern  New  Mexico. 
was   a   college    student    when    he    wa* 
called   to   active   duty    In    the    Persian 
Gulf   Despite  efforts  by  his  [i^irent.s  ami 
my  office,  his  university  has  thus  far 
refused  to  refund  the  reservist's  tuition 
and    fees     Isn't    it    enough    that    this 
young  man's  parents  must  worry  about 
the  well  being  of  their  son'!'  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  need  the  added  distress  of 
negotiating  with  a  university  bureauc 
racy  and  of  losing  money    My  legisla 
tlon  Is  important  because  It  will   pro 
tect  students  like  this. 


My  bill  allows  for  partial  loan  for- 
giveness for  reservists  who  serve  in  the 
combat  zone  for  under  1  year.  Cur- 
rently, those  who  serve  at  least  1  year 
in  the  combat  zone  are  entitled  to  have 
their  student  loans  reduced  by  12  5-per- 
cent Yet.  those  members  who  serve  in 
the  combat  zone  for  less  than  a  full 
year,  who  are  taking  on  the  same  risk 
to  their  lives,  do  not  receive  any  loan 
cancellation  My  legislation  recognizes 
the  risk  that  these  service  members 
take  for  our  protection  by  incorporat- 
ing a  12  5- percent  pro  rata  system  of 
loan  cancellation  for  service  in  the 
combat  zone  for  less  than  1  year 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  loan  foregiveness 
provison  will  cost  less  than  $1  8  mil- 
lion. In  fact,  they  consider  this  esti- 
mate to  be  exceptionally  high  because 
they  were  unable  to  get  statistics  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  num- 
ber of  students  it  has  called  to  active 
duty  Furthermore,  there  Is  no  record 
of  the  number  of  student  service  mem- 
bers who  have  Perkins  loans,  making  it 
extremely  difficult  to  predict  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  this  provision 

Finally,  let  me  close  by  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  supporting  the  edu- 
cational goals  of  our  service  members 
The  cost  of  protecting  the  educational 
goals  of  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  negligible  in  comparison  to 
the  risk  they  have  undertaken.  Those 
reservists  who  are  serving  us  now  de- 
serve to  come  back  to  stable  cir- 
cumstances and  educational  opportuni- 
ties The  risking  of  their  lives  entitles 
them  to  pursue  their  education  with- 
out setbacks  My  legislation  will  allow 
them  a  strong  start  by  ensuring  their 
educational  benefits,  by  preventing 
loss  of  tuition,  and  by  decreasing  In- 
debtedness. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  Important  legis- 
lation. When  many  of  our  veterans 
came  back  from  Vietnam,  there  were 
few  counseling.  treatment,  edu- 
cational, and  training  programs  We  fi- 
nally woke  up  to  the  fact  that  we  owed 
a  debt  to  these  service  members 

What  we  need  to  do  now  is  set  forth 
a  program  so  that  our  Persian  Gulf 
service  members,  when  they  return, 
will  already  have  the  benefits  of  a  pro- 
gram It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  have  In- 
troduced and  asked  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
HAMILTON  FISH.  SR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr  Oilman]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  GILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  outstanding  and  remarkable  Amer- 
icans of  all  time  I  thank  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ranoel)  for  also  reserving  time  for 
this  purpose. 


The  passing  of  former  Congressman 
Hamilton  Fish,  Sr.,  on  January  18.  199L 
was  a  distressing  loss  for  me  and  for 
Americans  everywhere.  Hamilton  Fish 
was  an  adviser,  confidant,  critic,  and 
friend  throughout  my  career  in  public 
life.  I  know  that  many  other  Members 
of  this  House  can  say  the  sfwue.  He  was 
also  an  astute  and  vibrant  commenta- 
tor on  American  life  and  Government 
policy  right  up  until  his  last  days.  I 
shall  remain  eternally  grateful  for  his 
generous  council  and  support.  Thou- 
sands of  other  Americans  join  with  me 
in  feeling  the  loss  of  his  insight  and 
wisdom. 

The  passing  of  Congressman  Fish  is 
truly  a  historic  milestone.  Less  than 
202  years  have  transpired  since  the 
adoption  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
Hamilton  Fish.  Sr.'s  life  spanned  more 
than  half  the  time  that  our  Nation  has 
been  a  Republic.  Representative  Fish, 
however,  was  not  just  a  witness  to  his- 
tory—he  was  a  major  participant. 

Ham  Fish,  Sr..  was  a  key  player  in 
the  major  world  and  national  affairs 
which  have  affected  our  lives  for  the 
past  eight  decades.  He  was  born  in  the 
historic  village  of  Garrison,  NY,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1888,  the  son  of  Congressman 
Hamilton  Fish  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Hamilton  Fish  who  served  as  Congress- 
man and  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

.\fter  graduating  from  St.  .Mark's 
Preparatory  School,  where  he  played 
football  for  3  years.  Ham  Fish  was  ad- 
mitted to  Harvard  University.  In  that 
long-ago  era,  college  athletes  were  ex- 
pected to  maintain  academic  excel- 
lence while  participating  in  athletics. 
Ham  Fish  excelled  at  both,  becoming  a 
college  football  legend  before  graduat- 
ing with  honors  from  Harvard  in  1910. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  College  Foot- 
ball Hall  of  Fame,  and  was  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  Walter  Camp's  all- 
time,  all-America  football  team.  Wal- 
ter Camp  in  fact  pronounced  that  Ham 
Fish  "was  the  best  rounded-out  of  all 
the  tackles  that  have  played  that  posi- 
tion." 

While  at  Harvard,  Ham  Fish  struck 
up  a  friendship  with  his  classmate 
John  Reed.  "I  knew  him  very  well,  and 
I  liked  him,  "  Fish  later  stated,  long 
after  Reed  became  famous  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  Bolshevik  Revolution 
of  1917,  which  Reed  chronicled  in  the 
classic  book,  "Ten  Days  That  Shook 
the  World" 

After  his  graduation  from  Harvard. 
Ham  Fish  gravitated  naturally  to  poli- 
tics, the  vocation  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  An  ardent  follower  of 
former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  led  his  progressive  followers  in  a 
struggle  to  wrestle  control  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  from  the  conservatives. 
■When  those  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
Ham  Fish  followed  Theodore  Roosevelt 
out  of  the  Republican  Party  to  found 


the  new  Splinter  Progressive  Party, 
known  popularly  as  the  Bull  Moose 
Party. 

The  Associated  Press  story  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Fish's  death— 2''4  weeks 
ago — erroneously  reported  that  he  had 
initially  sought  office  as  a  Democrat. 
This  was  an  error.  Ham  Fish  was  first 
elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly as  candidate  of  the  Progressive 
Party,  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Re- 
publicans. He.  in  fact,  never  sought  of- 
fice as  a  Democrat,  and,  in  fact,  fol- 
lowed his  idol  and  mentor,  Teddy 
Rosevelt,  back  into  the  Republican 
Party  where  he  remained  loyally  all  of 
his  life. 

Recently,  Mr.  Fish  revealed  in  inter- 
views that  his  then  friend  and  col- 
league, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  urged 
him  to  move  up  to  State  senate,  and 
promised  him  democratic  support  if  he 
did  so.  However,  war  had  broken  out  in 
Europe,  and  confident  that  the  United 
States  would  become  involved.  Fish 
withdrew  from  politics  and  helped  or- 
ganize Company  K.  15th  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard.  When  America  did  indeed 
enter  the  war.  Fish  was  commissioned 
as  a  captain  and  his  group  eventually 
became  the  369th  Infantry,  which  be- 
came legendary  for  its  heroism  on  the 
battlefields  of  France 

The  369th  consisted  of  black  .■\meri- 
can;  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  now,  but 
in  t  lat  day  and  age  our  military  forces 
■were  segregated  by  race,  and  the  few 
biack  outfits  that  were  allowed  to 
function  could  do  so  only  under  white 
leadership. 

As  their  captain.  Ham  Fish  learned  of 
the  needs  and  aspirations  of  black 
.Americans.  In  several  incidents  with 
white  American  soldiers.  Ham  Fish  re- 
ceived a  crash  course  in  the  racial  dis- 
crimination and  bigotry  which  in  those 
da.ys  were  accepted  by  American  soci- 
ety. As  a  result.  Ham  Fish  became  a 
lifelong  champion  of  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans,  and  .Afro- Americans  earned 
an  articulate  spokesperson  who  stood 
by  their  cause  consistently  for  the  next 
70  years. 

When  he  was  discharged  upon  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  I.  Ham  Fish 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  had 
earned  Frances  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
the  .American  Silver  Star.  His  bravery 
was  cited  m  the  War  Department  gen- 
eral orders,  and  he  became  a  colonel  in 
the  Officers  Reserve  Corps. 

The  obituaries  which  our  newspapers 
published  in  .January  1991.  almost  uni- 
formly stated  that  Hamilton  Fish  was 
elected  to  his  first  term  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1920.  This 
is  an  understandable  error,  for  it  could 
easily  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Fish  ran  for 
Congress  in  a  regular  election.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  Congress- 
man Edmund  Piatt  of  Poughkeepsie  re- 
signed from  Congress  on  June  7,  1920.  to 
accept  appointment  by  President 
Wcodrow  Wilson  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  A  special  election  to  fill 
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the  vacancy  in  Congress  was  called, 
and  Ham  Fish  won  that  special  elec- 
tion. Accordingly,  his  service  in  Con- 
gress did  not  begin  with  the  67th  Con- 
gress, as  the  obituaries  implied,  but  in 
fact  he  took  his  seat  half  way  through 
the  66th  Congress. 

Upon  entering  Congress.  Hamilton 
Fish  did  not  observe  the  usual  waiting 
period  in  which  freshmen  were  ex- 
pected to  be  seen  but  not  heard,  but  in- 
stead threw  himself  into  the  major  is- 
sues facing  the  Nation. 

Congressman  Fish  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
U.S  veteran  ever  had.  .At  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  I.  he  was  one  of  the 
cofounders  and  a  charter  member  of 
the  American  Legion.  He  authored  the 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Legion,  which  remains  in- 
tact today  with  only  one  change: 
UTiereas  Colonel  Fish  referred  to  "the 
great  war  ".  the  American  Legion  saw 
fit  to  go  alter  this  terminology  to  read 
■'all  wars."  Fighting  diligently  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  VA  hospitals  and  fair  pension  rights 
for  veterans.  Congressman  Fish  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  their  cham- 
pion The  newest  wing  of  the  Castle 
Point  VA  Hospital  in  Dutchess  County. 
NY,,  was  dedicated  in  his  honor.  Con- 
gressman Fish  also  spearheaded  the  de- 
cision to  perpetually  honor  an  un- 
known American  soldier  at  Arlington 
National  Cem.etery,  and  laid  the 
wreath  on  his  grave  when  it  was  dedi- 
cated on  Arm.istice  Day  m  1921,  Iron- 
ically. Congressman  Fish  was  never 
again  invited  to  participate  in  any 
ceremonies  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Solider,  until  President  Reagan 
rectified  this  oversight  and  invited  him 
to  do  so  in  the  1980's. 

Congressman  Fish  also  authored  the 
legislation  officially  declaring  'The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  to  be  our  na- 
tional anthem,  which  was  adopted  in 
1931 

,As  a  constant  critic  of  the  policies  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Congressman  Fish  earned  Roosevelt  s 
personal  animosity,  best  remembered 
by  Roosevelt's  mocking  slogan  of 
"Martin,  Barton,  and  Fish  "  uttered 
throughout  the  1940  election  campaign. 
Roosevelt  and  Fish.  long-time  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  became  bitter  en- 
emies in  those  days  when  Roosevelt 
was  President  and  Fish  was  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Foreign  .Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Congressman  Fish's  strident  opposi- 
tion to  communism  in  those  days 
earned  him  such  renown  that  his 
former  classmate  and  friend.  John 
Reed,  who  died  in  Moscow  helping  the 
Bolsheviks  gain  control,  must  have 
turned  over  in  his  grave  But  Congress- 
man Fish's  opr>osition  to  communism 
was  based  on  his  undying  faith  in  the 
goodness  of  the  American  system 

However,  the  post-World  War  II  ex- 
pansionist policies  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
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Including:  the  brutal  supression  of  lib- 
erties and  freedom  throu(?hout  Eastern 
Europe,  proved  that  ConKiessman  Fish 
was  In  many  ways  a  prophet  when  he 
warned  against  the  threat  of  Inter- 
national communism  We  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  different  our  world 
would  have  been  had  Roosevelt  accept- 
ed ConRressman  Fish's  saffe  advice  at 
the  time  of  the  Yalta  Conference. 

Contrressman  Fiah  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  the  collapse  of  communism 
In  Eastern  Europe — a  collapse  he  long 
predicted 

During  the  1930's.  as  a  founder  and 
active  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  UnAmerican  Activities.  Congress- 
man Fish  so  earned  the  hatred  of  the 
American  Communist  Party  that  he 
was  branded  in  their  publications  with 
the  label  of  anti-Semite.  This  slan- 
derous (  harKe  remained  with  Congress- 
man Fish  in  some  circles  until  the  day 
he  died  However,  an  examination  of 
the  record  indicates  that  the  accusa- 
tion was  without  substance.  In  fact; 

Representative  Fish  was  the  first 
Congressman  to  introduce  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine  He  did  this  in  1922. 
anticipating  the  creation  of  the  State 
of  Israel  a  quarter  century  before  this 
dream  became  a  reality. 

In  the  early  1930's.  when  Hitler  first 
rose  to  power.  Representative  Fish  in- 
troduced legislation  denouncing  Nazi 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  Jewish  property  to 
the  rightful  owners; 

In  1939  Representative  Fish  used  his 
authority  as  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  personally  assist  in  the  reloca- 
tion of  300  Jewish  families  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States,  under  the 
pretense  of  allowing  them  to  visit  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  This  was  at  a 
time  when  much  of  the  world  includ- 
ing, sadly,  our  own  administration,  was 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plight  of  the 
Jews  in  Germany 

Another  example  of  Congressman 
Fish's  concern  for  minorities  that  was 
decades  ahead  of  its  time  came  at  the 
1928  Republican  National  Convention 
As  a  delegate  to  that  convention.  Rep- 
resentative Fish  lobbied  actively  for 
the  nomination  of  his  friend.  Senator 
Charles  Curtis  of  Kansas,  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  In  his  nominating  speech 
t)efore  the  convention.  Representative 
Fish  pointed  out  that  Senator  Curtis 
was  a  native  .\merlcan  on  his  mother's 
side  Curtis  went  on  to  win  the  Vice 
PreHiilential  nomination  and  the  Vice 
Presideni  y  And,  although  the  Hoover- 
Curtis  ticket  was  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion 4  years  later.  Senator  Curtis  re- 
mains to  this  day  the  only  native 
American  nominated  by  either  party 
for  major  national  office. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  was  a  constituent  of 
Congressman  Hamilton  P'lsh  from  the 
day  of  my  birth  until  a  month  after  my 
22d  birthday    I  remember  well  that  all 


of  us  in  the  Hudson  Valley  of  New 
York,  especially  how  our  young  people 
considered  him  a  figure  larger  than 
life. 

In  1937.  I  attended  the  National  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree  held  In  Arlington.  VA. 
Both  President  Roosevelt  and  Con- 
gressman Fish  visited  us  at  our  camp- 
site, and  to  this  day  I  remember  the 
humanity  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
man  He  told  us  that  day— as  he  shared 
our  hamburgers— the  words  he  quoted 
often  for  the  rest  of  his  life; 

If  there  Is  any  naiion  worth  nghtln?  for.  if 
there  Is  any  nation  worth  dying  for.  It  is  the 
United  States  of  America  God  bless  Amer- 
ica! 

After  he  left  the  House  in  January 
1945.  Colonel  Fish  remained  a  vital  po- 
litical leader  in  New  York  State.  In  his 
later  years.  Representative  Fish  be- 
came the  revered  elder  statesman  of 
the  mid-Hudson  region.  I  became 
friendly  with  Ham  when  we  served  on 
the  Orange  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee together,  after  my  own  return 
from  service  in  World  War  II.  In  1952.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  driving  Representa- 
tive Fish  throughout  our  Mid-Hudson 
region  as  he  made  speeches  and  posted 
literature  on  behalf  of  the  Presidential 
camp>aign  of  another  close  friend  and 
contemporary  of  his.  Senator  Robert  A 
Taft. 

I  considered  it  a  privilege  that  Con- 
gressman Fish  took  me  Into  his  con- 
fidence in  those  days,  and  will  never 
forget  the  valuable  political  lessons 
which  he  shared  with  me 

Colonel  Fish  was  an  annual  fixture  at 
our  Oilman  citizens  campaign  events, 
for  which  I  was  most  grateful,  and. 
right  up  to  his  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital on  January  3.  1991.  Congressman 
Fish  was  a  regular  contributer  of  let- 
ters to  our  local  editors  and  a  radio 
commentator,  whose  views  were  widely 
respected. 

In  1981,  Warren  Beatty  released  his 
highly  successful  movie  biography  of 
Congressman  Fish's  old  friend  and 
classmate.  John  Reed.  Rather  than  hir- 
ing an  actor  to  portray  Mr.  Fish,  direc- 
tor Beatty  Interspersed  the  motion  pic- 
ture—entitled "Reds"— with  actual 
interviews  with  Mr  Fish  The  former 
Congressman  told  the  world  of  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  long-deceased  John 
Reed's  communism,  and  thus  at  the 
age  of  93.  Hamilton  Fish  was  able  to 
add  the  title  "Movie  Star"  to  his  long 
list  of  accomplishments,  and  helped 
Warren  Beatty  win  an  Oscar  in  the 
process 

We  Join  our  entire  region  in  extend- 
ing our  condolences  to  our  dear  col- 
league, his  son.  Congressman  Hamilton 
Fish.  Jr.;  to  his  daughter  P:iizabeth 
Pyne;  to  his  widow.  Lydia,  who  I  under- 
stand is  with  us  in  the  House  today; 
and  to  his  eight  grandchildren,  five 
great-grandchildren,  and  five  step-chil- 
dren. They  may  console  themselves 
with  the  knowledge  that  many  many 
Americans   share    their   grief  over    the 
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loss  of  this  outstanding  public  servant 
and  patriot 

Mr  Speaker.  I  insert  into  the  RECORD 
a  front  page  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Sentinel  newspaper  of  New 
Windsor,  NY,  the  week  of  Representa- 
tive Fish  s  passing  It  was  written  by 
Everett  Smith,  a  close  friend  of  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  Fish,  and  so  excellently 
expresses  the  grief  of  the  mid-Hudson 
Valley  on  the  passing  of  this  remark- 
able man  that  I  wished  to  share  it  with 
our  colleagues 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  also  insert  in  the 
Record  the  eulogy  which  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Fish]  read  at  the  funeral  as  a  trit>ute  to 
his  father: 

Eulogy  ok  Hamii,to,\  Fish,  west  Poi.vt 

Army  Chapel,  Satirday.  .Ja.nuary  26.  1991 

iBy  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.) 

Rev  Clergy  General  Palmer  Thank  you 
for  the  friends,  mine  and  my  father  s  that 
you  lead  Into  this  service  LydIa,  on  tiehalf  of 
Pop's  children  and  frranchlldren.  thank  you 
for  your  devotion  to  him  and  making  ii  pos- 
sible for  him  to  remain  active 

Also  present  today  is  William  Ogden 
Layton  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  served 
In  Pop's  refrlmenl  In  World  War  1 

As  we  meet,  this  hour  to  trive  thankstrlvlnK 
for  this  life,  the  flag  of  a  grateful  people  files 
in  Washington  at  half-mast  over  our  nation  s 
Capitol  The  Congress  was  the  forum  where 
for  a  quarter  century  Pop  gave  his  t)e8t  Intel- 
lect and  Judgement  to  the  ^reat  national  Is- 
sues of  his  day  I  recall  him  saying  that  he 
addressed  these  issues  with  but  one  yard 
stick— "what  is  Isest  for  America  Appro- 
priately, the  flag  that  covers  him  today,  a 
few  days  ago  flew  over  the  Capitol 

A  descendant  of  two  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  his  life  of  public  serv- 
ice exemplified  the  closing  words  of  the  Dec- 
laration—"we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other, 
our  lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
Honor  " 

There  is  a  line  in  a  hymn  we  shall  be  sing- 
ing, which  for  me  sums  up  how  he  lived  his 
life— "who  more  than  self,  their  country 
loved  " 

Hamilton  Fish— was 

A  man  of  peace,  yet  decorated  for  valor  In 
his  country's  war  In  later  life,  long  before  It 
became  US  policy,  he  spoke  out  on  the  con- 
sequences of  nulear  war.  calling  for  the  abo- 
lition of  nuclear  weapons 

Hamilton  Fish  was  a  gentle  man.  yet  a 
commanding  figure,  a  born  leader 

Hamilton  Fish  was  a  passionate  patriot 
with  a  simple  faith  that  his  native  land  was 
special  He  was  confident  m  the  wisdom  of 
its  people  Its  institutions,  its  future 

Hamilton  Fish  was  a  legislator,  always 
mindful  that  the  reason  for  government  as 
stated  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  - 
was  and  remains  an  ongoing  dedication  to  a 
more  perfect  union,  a  just  society  and  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  for  all  people  for 
all  time 

Hamilton  Fish  was  a  man  who  lightly  bore 
the  honors  awarded  heroes  of  the  gridiron 
the  battle  field,  the  nation's  governance 
This  because  he  Itnew— not  medals  or  decora- 
tions—but elective  office  being  entrusted 
with  our  Nations  noble  endeavors  Is  the 
highest  honor  a  free,  self-governing  people 
can  bestow  How  many  times  have  we  heard 
him  thank  Hudson  Valley  residents  for  mak- 
ing his  public  life  possible 

Each  of  us  has  personal  recollections  of  my 
father    Some   of   us   will    recall    his   love   of 
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country,  his  lifelong  commitment  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans,  or  his  courageous  stand  for 
equality  and  opp<jrtunity  for  all.  Some  will 
mar\'el  at  his  physical  and  intellectual  en- 
ergy, which  enabled  him  to  become  a  na- 
tional public  figure  in  an  era  when  television 
was  unknown,  radios  were  primitive,  and  air 
travel  was  in  its  infancy 

Others  will  recall  the  issues  on  which  he 
was  ahead  of  his  time. 

Still  others,  whether  they  agreed  with  Pop 
or  not.  admire  his  forthright,  principled  posi- 
tions, and  his  obvious  enjoyment  of  our  tra- 
dition of  open,  vigorous  debate  on  public  is- 
sues There  was  never  any  doubt  where  he 
stood. 

To  this  view  of  an  extraordinarily  gifted 
man,  I  add  my  thanks  for  the  life  of  a  loving 
and  supportive  father.  The  family  which 
meant  so  much  to  him.  was  blessed  with  sev- 
eral recent  happy  occasions  together.  Age 
and  infirmity  were  not  obstacles  up  to  a 
peaceful  end 

We  shall  hear  from  his  friend  and  past  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  American  Legion 
and  we  are  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  The  family,  however, 
felt  that  Pop  should  have  the  last  word. 
Therefore  we  will  hear  my  father  speak  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
December  8th.  1941,  in  support  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  War  This  will  be  followed  by 
what  the  family  calls  his  stirring  signature 
speech  closing  which  many  of  you.  I  know, 
will  remember. 

Some  Personal  Thoughts  about  Ham  Fish. 

Sr. 

(By  Everett  Smith) 

An  old  man  slowly  made  his  way  to  the 
speaker's  podium  Several  dignitaries  had  al- 
ready spoken,  and  all  had  received  polite  ap- 
plause from  the  large  audience  seated  on  the 
lawn  of  Washington's  Headquarters  in  New. 
burgh  Suddenly  a  transformation  occurred 
As  the  old  man  reached  the  microphone  his 
back  straightened,  his  eyes  pierced  directly 
Into  the  crowd,  and  with  a  powerful  voice  he 
began  a  speech  that  electrified  his  audience 
When  he  finished  his  speech,  and,  with  the 
fervency  of  a  fire-and-brlmstone  preacher, 
delivered  his  traditional  conclusion  .  .  "If 
there  is  any  nation  worth  fighting  for  ...  If 
there  Is  any  nation  worth  dying  for  ,  ,  .  It  is 
the  United  States  of  America!  .  .  God  Bless 
America!'  "  the  entire  audience  rose  to 

its  feet  cheering  and  applauding  That  was 
the  first  time,  nearly  a  decade  ago.  that  I 
had  seen  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr  I  had  met  him 
earlier  that  day  and  we  had  a  short  conversa- 
tion There  were  to  be  many  more  conversa- 
tions over  the  next  decade  and  we  would  be- 
come friends,  especially  after  he  married  his 
wife  Lydla.  who  had  been  Editor  of  The  Sen- 
tinel 

Hamilton  Fish,  Sr  lived  his  102  years  to 
the  fullest  and  never  lost  his  interest  or 
dropped  his  involvement  in  the  Issues  of  the 
day.  When  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
on  January  3,  he  angrily  remarlced  to  those 
standing  around  him  "You  all  think  I'm 
going  to  die  Well.  I  can't  die  now  .  I've 
got  too  much  work  to  do!  " 

There  was  much  more  to  Hamilton  Fish. 
Sr  He  was  revered  by  veterans  across  the  na- 
tion He  was  known  as  a  super  patriot  who 
was  not  afraid  to  admit  it,  he  was  known  as 
a  powerful  speaker,  and  as  a  superb  congress 
man  by  those  who  remember.  But.  there  was 
much  more  to  Ham  Fish.  Sr  He  was  a  man 
immensely  proud  of  his  family's  long  tradi- 
tion of  public  service,  and  he  devoted  his  life 
to  living  up  to  that  tradition.  He  had  a  spe- 
cial   admiration    and    concern    for    blacks. 


stemming  back  to  his  World  War  I  experi- 
ence as  a  Captain  in  an  all-black  unit,  and  an 
affection  for  the  French,  with  whom  he 
fought  during  that  war.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  courage,  who.  at  a  time  when  conserv- 
ative Republicans  were  a  very  rare  breed 
stood  up  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  He  served  as  a  major  opposing  force 
when  he  disagreed  with  the  President's  poli- 
cies. His  favorite  twentieth-century  leaders 
were  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Churchill  because  "They  were  men  of  real 
courage,"  he  told  me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
He  had  a  high  regard  for  people  who  per- 
formed acts  of  courage  He  was  a  celebrated 
athlete  and  a  New  York  Mets  far.,  a  man 
with  a  great  sense  of  humor,  a  mighty  will- 
power, and  a  man  who  valued  all  human  life 
and  showed  compassion  and  generosity  for 
those  in  need  .  .  .  especially  veterans.  He 
was  indeed  of  a  very  rare  breed. 

All  his  life  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr.  was  a  cru- 
sader for  great  causes.  In  his  last  days  the 
old  warrior  showed  considerable  interest  :n 
our  war  with  Iraq.  As  I  was  writing  this  arti- 
cle I  thought  that  he  surely  would  have 
adopted  this  war  as  his  new  cause  Maybe  he 
has. 

I  can  picture  old  Ham  entering  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and,  with  all  the  renewed  strength  of 
his  youth,  rallying  the  support  of  angels  for 
our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Perhaps  we 
haven't  lost  a  great  patriot  ...  we  have 
gained  a  guardian  angel 

D  1400 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  thank  him  for  bringing  this 
special  order  before  us  today  because, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  a 
few  of  them  have  towered  like  giants 
above  the  rest. 

One  of  them  was  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr  , 
and  while  we  mourn  his  loss,  we  can 
admire  a  long  life  full  of  incredible 
achievements, 

I  first  offer  my  condolences  to  his 
son.  H.^iMiLTON  Fish.  Jr.,  our  colleague, 
my  friend  and  neighbor  from  New 
York's  23d  District,  and  worthy  heir  to 
one  of  the  most  honored  names  in 
American  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fish  family  can 
trace  its  history  of  service  back  to  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Even  before  serving  in  Congress  from 
1921  to  1945,  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr,  grad- 
uated cum  laude  from  Harvard  a;s  an 
all-American  football  player. 

He  commanded  a  black  infantry  regi- 
ment in  World  War  One,  and  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  former  ranking 
m.ember  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  had  a  special  reason  to  ad- 
mire Hamilton  Fish.  Sr 

He  played  a  leading  role  :n  founding 
the  American  Legion  72  years  ago.  and 
wrote  that  great  organization's  con- 
stitution, 

Mr,  Speaker,  besides  sharing  the  dias 
on  a  great  many  occasions,  with  him. 
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Hamilton  Fish.  Sr.  and  I  had  some- 
thing else  in  common.  He  was.  at  one 
time,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  a  position  I 
am  privileged  to  hold  today.  And  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  like  me,  Hamilton  Fish, 
Sr,  was  an  unabashed  conservative,  and 
it  just  might  be  that  the  resurgence  of 
a  conservative  philosophy  :n  this  coun- 
try gave  him  a  new  lease  on  life, 

I  am  glad  he  lived  long  enough  tc  see 
the  triumph  of  those  ideals,  but  I 
mourn  his  loss,  as  does  everyone  who 
knew  this  great  talented  and  patriotic 
American,  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr, 

Mr,  OILMAN,  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  we  thank  him  for  his  contribution 
to  this  special  order, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  tc  yield  to 
my  good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr   R.\ngel] 

Mr,  RANGEL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  thanking  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Ben  Oilman. 
for  taking  out  this  special  order.  As 
the  gentleman  pointed  out.  I  will  have 
another  special  order  following. 

The  only  reason  I  rise  at  this  point  is 
because  of  the  remarks  made  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York. 
Congressman  Gerald  Solomon,  be- 
cause he  attributes  conservatism  for 
the  longevity  of  the  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  Congressman  Hamilton  Fish, 
Sr,  I  hope  to  p>oint  out  that  he  had 
qualities  that  go  far  beyond  just  being 
a  conservative,  and  during  my  special 
order  I  would  like  to  share  those 
thoughts  with  the  House 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel]  for  tak- 
ing the  time  to  add  his  thoughts  to  this 
special  order 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Livingston], 

Mr,  LIVINGSTON  Mr  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  I.  too.  rise  to  pay  homage 
to  the  family  of  the  Honorable  Hamil- 
ton Fish.  Sr, 

Mr,  Fish  was  an  outstanding  Con- 
gressman and  a  powerful  voice  that 
shaped  American  conservatism  for  dec- 
ades. For  this,  he  de5er\'es  our  endur- 
ing respect  and  gratitude. 

However,  there  is  so  much  more  to 
the  Honorable  Mr,  Fish:  He  had.  for  ex- 
ample, a  lifelong  commitment  to  the 
equality  of  opportunity  for  black 
Americans,  He  was  a  tireless  fighter  for 
their  basic  civil  rights  and  against  rac- 
ism and  hatred.  Indeed,  during  World 
War  I.  he  captained  the  369th  Army 
Regiment  out  of  Harlem— the  first  unit 
of  black  Americans  to  fight  in  Europe 
While  in  Europe,  he  earned  the  Silver 
Star  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre 

After  the  war.  he  came  home  to  lead 
the  fight  for  veterans  benefits.  Hamil- 
ton Fish— an  old  ally  of  President 
T?ddy  Roosevelt^ — clearly  understood 
one  of  his  mentor's  favorit-e  maxims: 
"If  a  man  is  good  enough  to  shed  his 
blood    for    his    country,    he    is    good 
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enou(?h  to  be  (fiven  a  square  deal  after- 
wards." Mr  Fish  was  also  instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  the  American  Le- 
^on- 

Mr  Fish  8  sense  of  ri(?ht  and  moral- 
ity extended  to  other  areas  as  well.  He 
was  an  able  and  sensitive  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  and  P'oreii^n  Affairs 
Committees  As  earl.v  as  1922.  he  urgred 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland  in 
the  Middle  East. 

I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  Honorable  Mr  Fish,  but  his  son  and 
I  have  been  ?reat  friends  since  I  came 
to  this  Chamber  14  years  ago. 

Moreover,  it  gives  me  frreat  pride  to 
Inform  the  House  that  both  Fish  Con- 
gressmen are  cousins  of  mine — distant 
cousins,  to  be  sure — but  cousins  none- 
theless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  20th 
century,  Mr  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr  .  was  a 
tremendous  asset  to  America.  I  have 
been  struck  by  his  brilliance,  his  con- 
cern for  his  country,  his  steadfast  con- 
servative principles,  and  his  dedication 
to  the  Congress,  which  he  maintained 
long  after  his  service  In  these  Halls 
came  to  a  close. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  taking  out  this  special  order 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  reread 
into  the  RRCORD  remarks  made  on 
April  6,  1989.  by  the  Honorable  Mr 
Fish.  Jr..  and  myself  that  deal  with 
our  respective  family  histories. 

The  excerpt  from  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
Record  of  April  6.  1989  is  as  follows: 
House  ok  olr  Forefathers 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  Under  a  pre- 
vloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Mr  Fish.  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes 

Mr  Fish.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
participate  In  this  commemoration  arranged 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana.  Ltndy 
Boggs.  of  the  200lh  anniversary  of  the  first 
quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  Is  the  House  of  our  political 
forel)earers.  the  House  of  our  Nation's  fa- 
thers, the  House  of  our  fathers,  literally  and 
figuratively 

I   am   delighted   to   participate,   and   espe- 
cially pleased  to  be  Joined  by  my  cousin,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Bob  Livingston 
The  Livingston.  Kean.  Morris,  and  Fish  fami- 
lies share  both  familial   ties  and  careers  In 
public  service  dating  back  to  this  body's  first 
days   and   beyond   to   the   Continental   Con 
gress  They  served  this  country  before  there 
were  political  parties,  and  thereafter  as  Fed 
erallsts,  Democrats.  Whigs  and  Republicans 
In    the   early   years   of  our   Republic,    much 
more  compact  geographically  and  far  small- 
er In   p»)pulatlon.   It  seemed   that  the  same 
names  kept  appearing  over  and  over  In  our 
quorum  calls 

Since  the  first  Livingston  arrived  In  colo- 
nial America  In  1673.  seven  of  his  descend- 
ants have  served  in  the  House  of  Representa 
tlves.  a  record  for  any  family  The  seventh, 
of  course,  is  my  friend,  cousin,  and  col- 
league. Robert  L  Livingston,  of  Louisiana 
In  fact.  Mr  Livingston  was  elected  as  a  Re- 
publican from  the  seat  held  by  his  ancestor. 
Edward  Livingston 

A  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
from  New  York.  Philip  Livingston  was  the 
only  Livingston  to  sign  the  Declaration  of 


Independence    He  served  In  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1774  to  1778 

Philip's  brother  William,  although  born  In 
New  York,  served  as  a  delegate  from  New 
Jersey  to  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774 
to  1776.  William  Livingston  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  In  1776  and  served  until 
his  death  In  1790  He  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Constitution. 

Two  of  William  and  Philip  Livingston's 
nephews  were  extremely  Interesting  Individ- 
uals: Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Edward  to 
whom  I  referred  earlier. 

Robert,  born  In  New  York  In  1746.  served  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  from 
1775  to  1777  and  from  1779  to  1781  As  Chan- 
cellor of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  he  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  to  President  Wash- 
ington In  1789  Before  his  death  in  Columbia 
County.  NY.  In  1813.  he  served  as  our  min- 
ister to  France  and  assisted  Robert  Fulton  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  steam  boat 
Many  of  his  descendants,  including  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  lived  along  the  Hudson  River. 

His  brother  Edward.  18  years  his  junior. 
served  as  a  Representative  from  two  dif- 
ferent States  and.  in  between,  as  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Edward  Livingston 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat  from  New  York 
and  served  in  the  4th.  5th.  and  6th  Congresses 
from  1795  to  1801  before  serving  as  mayor 
until  1803  when  he  moved  to  New  Orleans.  He 
fought  with  "Old  Hickory".  General  and 
later  President  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  In  1813  The  people  of  Louisiana  re- 
turned him  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1823  to  1829  and  then  to  the  Senate  until 
1831  when  he  became  President  Jackson's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  later  Minister  to 
France  He  eventually  returned  to  Montgom- 
ery place  in  Dutchess  County  until  his  death 
In  1836.  Their  cousin  Walter,  the  son  of  Phil 
Ip  Livingston,  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  from  1784  to  1785  His  son 
Henry  Walter  was  elected  to  the  8th  and  9th 
Congress  from  1803  to  1807 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  with  many  sons 
and  grandsons  In  l>etween.  our  colleague 
Robert  Livingston,  was  elected  to  serve  In 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Starting  In  the  Continental  Congress, 
there  have  been  four  members  of  the  Kean 
family  to  serve  in  our  legislative  branch 

The  first  was  John  Kean.  born  In  Charles- 
ton. SC.  in  1756  at  a  time  when  we  were  be- 
ginning our  struggle  for  Independence.  He 
was  a  high  ranking  member  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary Army  and  a  member  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  from  1785  to  1787  He  was  later 
chosen  by  Piesldent  Washington  to  serve  as 
cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 

His  great  grandson,  and  namesake,  was 
born  over  a  century  later  in  1852.  on  the  eve 
of  another  great  American  struggle,  the  Civil 
War  John  Kean  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
from  New  Jersey,  to  the  4ath  Congress  In 
1883.  and  to  the  5bth  Congress  He  also  served 
in  the  other  body  from  1899  to  1911  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  although  he  failed  to 
win  the  governorship  of  New  Jersey  In  1892— 
his  great  nephew,  Thomas  H  Kean.  serves 
that  State  as  Governor  today 

Four  years  younger  than  John  Kean.  his 
brother,  Hamilton  Fish  Kean.  was  elected  as 
a  Republican  Senator  from  New  Jersey  In 
1929  and  served  until  1935  His  son.  Robert 
Winthrop  Kean.  father  of  Governor  Kean. 
born  In  New  Jersey  In  1893.  had  a  distin- 
guished military  career  during  World  War  I 
before  serving  as  a  Republican  member  of 
the  House  from  1939  until  1959 

These  two  families,  the  Livingstons  and 
the  Keans.  shared  many  things  in  common 
besides  service  in  this  House    In  1786.  Susan 


Livingston  the  daughter  of  Peter  Van  Brugh 
Livingston,  the  niece  of  William,  signer  of 
the  Constitution  and  Philip,  a  .signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  married  .John 
KeAn.  delegate  to  the  last  Continental  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina  Their  son,  Peter 
Philip  James  Kean  married  Sarah  Sahlna 
Morris,  daughter  of  Revolutionary  War  Gen 
eral  Jacob  Morris  and  granddaughter  of 
Lewis  Morris,  another  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  Familial  ties  were 
added  to  the  political  ties  when  Julie  Kean. 
the  daughter  of  Peter  Philip  James  and  Sara 
Sablna.  married  my  greatgrandfather,  name- 
sake and  member  of  this  body 

Mr  Speaker,  most  of  these  individuals  I 
have  mentioned  were  blessed  for  the  moat 
part  with  productive  and  long  lives  I  have 
wondered  what  it  would  be  like  if  they  were 
to  all  somehow  appear  on  this  floor  to  an- 
swer the  quorum  on  Former  Members  Day  A 
fantasy,  of  course,  and  yet  these  relatives  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  other  men  and  women 
from  the  past  100  Congresses  are  here,  at 
least  In  spirit,  every  single  legislative  day 

For  200  years  their  children,  brothers, 
nephews,  cousins,  and  political  Inheritors 
have  been  entrusted  with  their  very  special 
legacy  of  public  service  In  this  house  and  to 
our  Nation  We.  as  their  political  heirs  and 
descendants,  today,  in  our  time,  are  privi- 
leged to  serve  In  guiding  the  fortunes  of  this 
great  republic  What  greater  honor,  than  the 
opportunity  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
strengthen  the  institutions  of  self-govern- 
ment for  those  who  will  come  after  us?  What 
greater  reward  than  to  be  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing development  and  perfection  of  the 
words  in  the  preamble  of  our  Constitution: 
to  establish  justice  and  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare 

Mr  Livingston  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  Fish  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr   Livingston) 

Mr  Livingston  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  I  thank  my  cousin 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  New  York. 
Mr  Fish 

Mr  Speaker,  I  too  am  honored  to  partici- 
pate In  this  special  order  arranged  by  the 
gentlewoman— and  my  friend — from  Louisi- 
ana. Llndy  Boggs. 

As  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  first  House  quorum.  I  can't  help  but  re- 
flect on  how  far  the  House,  as  an  Institution, 
has  come  200  years  ago.  the  members  had 
trouble  reaching  a  quorum— there  were 
charges  and  counter-charges  of  ethics  viola- 
tions and  the  pay  raise  was  a  big  Issue. 
Whereas  today  we  have— moving  on  to  an- 
other subject. 

Since  my  cousin  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr  Fish,  spoke  so  eloquently  about 
the  Livingston  family's  roots  in  this  historic 
chamt)er.  1  am  pleased  to  reciprocate  In 
fact,  when  we  speak  of  Keans.  Fishes. 
Morrises  and  Livingstons,  we  are  often 
speaking  of  the  same  family,  so  Intertwined 
are  the  historical  lineages  of  these  names 

Mr  Fish's  lineage  is  a  long  and  distin- 
guished one  In  fact,  for  50  of  the  last  146 
years,  the  House  has  been  graced  by  a  Rep- 
resentative named  Hamilton  Fish. 

Actually  there  were  four  in  all.  And  there 
were  two  others.  In  addition  to  those  four, 
who  were  actually  candidates,  one  Nicholas 
in  1800.  and  then  Hamilton  lU,  the  son  of  my 
colleague.  Ham.  who  ran  just  last  fall  So  in 
fact  a  total  of  six  have  actually  offered 
themselves  for  office  in  this  great  institu- 
tion 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Fish  tradition  In  public 
service  began  back  In  1843  when  a  35-year-old 
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ex-New  York  City  Commissioner  named 
Hamilton  Fish,  running  on  the  Whig  ticket, 
won  election  to  the  28th  Congress,  Though  he 
was  unsuccessful  In  his  reelection  bid  2  years 
later,  Mr  Fish  went  on  to  serve  ably  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Senator  from  New  York, 
and,  from  1869-77.  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  FYesldent  Ulysses  S  Grant 

After  1845.  the  Fish  name  was  absent  from 
the  Congress  until  1909  That  year.  Hamilton 
Fish,  son  of  the  elder  Fish,  decided  after  22 
years  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
where  he  served  as  Speaker,  and  5  years  in 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  administration,  he  was 
ready  to  Join  this  Chamber  Two  years  later. 
in  1911.  Mr.  Fish  retired  from  public  life  and 
oace  again,  the  House  was  without  a  Fish 

But  not  for  long  On  November  2.  1920.  the 
third  Hamilton  Fish— a  decorated  veteran 
and  grandson  of  the  original  Hamilton  Fish- 
won  a  special  election  to  join  the  Members  of 
the  67lh  Congress  In  World  War  I,  he  com- 
manded soldiers  in  France,  winning  both  the 
.\merlcan  Silver  Star  and  the  French  Croix 
de  Guerre  Mr,  Fish  proved  to  be  as  tenacious 
a  politician  as  he  was  a  fighter  He  won  Ji 
successive  reflections,  finally  departing 
these  Chambers  in  1945. 

However,  after  a  score  more  years,  his  son. 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  preceded  me  a  few  moments  ago.  became 
the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  From  1969 
to  the  present,  this  man  has  carried  on  the 
finest  traditicni'  of  his  forebears  and  has 
ably  ser\-ed  his  constituents  in  the  Empire 
State's  21st  District,  and  I'm  proud  to  call 
him  cousin. 

To  complete  the  record,  both  grandfathers 
of  Congressman  Fish  were  speakers  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  and  served  in  this 
Chamt)er  His  maternal  grandfather,  Alfred 
C.  Chapin.  a  Democrat,  represented  New- 
York  in  the  52d  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  while  I'm  at  this  lectern.  I 
would  also  like  U)  mention  the  great  services 
of  another  family  thai  helped  shape  our  Na- 
tion during  lis  nascent  days 

Both  Mr  Fish  and  I  are  related-  distantly 
to  be  sure — to  the  Morris  family  Though  not 
as  well  remembered  as  other  colonial  fami- 
lies, they  provided  some  of  the  best  minds 
and  able  leaders  of  their  time 

The  most  famous  of  the  Members  was 
Gouverneur  Morris  In  1775,  it  was  he  who 
signed  the  .Articles  of  Confederation  In  1777 
and  1778,  he  8er\'ed  In  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  soon  thereafter  became  Assistant 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  ;787.  Gouverneur 
Morris  joined  America's  other  Founding  Fa- 
thers in  confectlng  our  Nation's  Constitution 
daring  that  long,  hot  summer  m  Philadel- 
phia In  fact,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
James  Madison,  no  Individual  so  Influenced 
the  final  document  as  did  Mr,  Morris, 

Though  he  never  served  in  this  House. 
Gouverneur  Morris  did  spend  3  years  in  the 
other  Chamber, 

Mr  Monls'  half-brother  was  Lewis  Morns, 
a  Member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
1775-  77  and  signer  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Prior  to  that,  Lewis  Morris  had 
spent  14  years  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty He  never  came  to  Washington  in  an 
official  capacity,  preferring  instead  the  com- 
fort of  New  York 

Lewis  Robert  Morris  wa.s  the  nephew  of 
both  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Lewis  Morris 
He  was  elected  as  a  F'ederalist  to  the  Fifth. 
Sixth,  and  Seventh  Congresses  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  commission  that  presented 
Vermont's  statehood  plea  to  the  Congress  in 
1791 

Yet  Lewis  Robert  Morris'  most  notable  ac- 
tion was  probably  something  he  didn't  do.  In 


the  Presidential  contest  between  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  which  was  decided 
right  here  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Morris  withheld  his  vote  on  the  36th  ballot, 
thus  giving  Jefferson  Vermont's  vote  and  the 
Presidency 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  families  have  given  more 
to  America's  system  of  government  than  the 
Fish  and  Morris  families.  Their  selfless  dedi- 
cation to  freedom  and  public  ser\'ice  helped 
not  only  to  forge,  but  to  develop  America's 
government,  and  to  establish  the  most  suc- 
cessful democracy  in  world  history. 

For  this,  we  are  all  grateful. 

Mr,  Fish,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  .my  time 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
again  thank  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana for  joining  us  in  our  special 
order  and  for  his  kind  tribute  on  behalf 
of  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  good  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr,  Moor- 
head]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  I  real- 
ly wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  taking  out  this  special 
order  for  a  very,  very  unusual  and  very 
important  man  in  American  history. 
Hamilton  Fish.  Sr..  was  one  of  those 
people  that  made  a  difference.  When  he 
spoke  and  when  he  took  a  stand,  he  ef- 
fected public  policy. 

He  had  a  career  that  we  can  all  emu- 
late and  follow,  because  he  had  an  in- 
terest truly  in  what  happens  to  the 
United  States,  in  making  our  country 
strong,  and  making  it  one  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  important. 

I  did  not  know  Congressman  Fish. 
but  having  sat  next  to  his  son  for 
many,  many  years  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  I  feel  1  know  him.  and  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  him 
from  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.  He  represents 
a  portion  of  a  long  traditional  Fish 
family.  Ham  Fish,  Jr.,  is  now  the 
fourth  in  his  line  of  succession  in  the 
family  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives That  is  something  extremely 
unusual  in  American  history.  All  of 
them  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  in  talking  to  Ham.  Jr..  he  has 
told  us  many  times  about  how  his  fa- 
ther so  very  strongly  followed  the  is- 
sues that  we  are  taking  up  each  day  in 
the  Congress  and  how  interested  he  was 
and  continued  to  be  in  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  Sometimes  he  agreed  with 
his  son  and  sometimes  he  did  not.  but 
he  was  the  first  to  let  him  know  if  he 
did  not.  and  maybe  he  was  not  the  first 
to  let  him  know  that  he  did. 

There  are  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily who  are  interested  in  politics,  and 
perhaps  someday  we  will  even  have  a 
fifth  in  that  family  that  comes  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  If  they  do  the  kind  of 
job  that  their  ancestors  have  and  that 
Ham  Fish.  Jr..  is  doing,  and  that  their 
grandfather  has  done,  they  will  do  a 
mightly  job  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 
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MOORHEAD]  for  his  kind  contribution  to 
our  special  order. 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
late  Representative  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr., 
of  New  York  State,  who  was  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  for  some  years,  and  who 
passed  away  on  January  18.  1991,  at  the 
age  of  102. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  my  New 
York  colleagues,  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr 
Rangel.  for  sponsoring  today  s  special 
order  m  Mr.  Fish's  honor 

After  serving  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Representative  Fish  achieved  the 
status  of  ranking  Republican  on  both 
the  prestigious  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Conrmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Throughout  his  tenure,  he  was  a  vocal 
proponent  of  civil  rights  and  of  veter- 
ans, while  an  outspoken  critic  of  com- 
munism He  will  be  remembered  most 
for  drafting  the  Fish  Palestine  Resolu- 
tion, which  called  for  a  Jewish  home- 
land, and  for  introducing  legislation  to 
create  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier, and  to  establish  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  as  our  national  anthem. 

I  did  not  know  Representative  Fish 
when  he  was  in  the  Congress,  but  I  did 
have  occasion  in  recent  years  to  meet 
him  many  times.  He  was  always  a  fea- 
tured speaker  at  our  annual  'Veterans' 
Day  celebration  in  Manhattan,  and  he 
was  present  at  many,  many  more  civic 
affairs.  I  can  also  recall  he  was  100 
years  old  when  he  still  came  down  with 
the  American  Legion  to  lobby  on  be- 
half of  veterans,  and  was  there  at  the 
annual  reception  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress He  was  truly  a  person  who  re- 
tained full  vigor  and  power  to  partici- 
pate m  public  affairs,  right  up  to  the 
end. 

Therefore.  I  am  delighted  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
memory  of  Hamilton  Fish.  I  particu- 
larly should  like  to  offer  my  best  wish- 
es to  his  widow,  his  son,  and  my  col- 
league. Representative  Hamilton  Fish. 
Jr.,  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Pyne.  and 
to  his  many  stepchildren,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren 

Mr  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  contribu- 
tion to  our  special  order. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  begin, 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues Ben  Oilman  and  Cmarue  Rangel  for 
their  time  arxl  effort  in  organizing  this  special 
order  horranng  a  rrxjst  distinguished  New 
Yorker  and  former  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  New  York  delegation  and  the  rest  of  the 
Congress  to  pay  tritxite  to  a  man  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  politics — and,  oh  yes,  to  foot- 
tiali — a  man  wtxi  is  tjelieved  to  t)e  the  tongest 
living  House  Member  ever.  I  speak,  of  course, 
of  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish. 
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Born  in  Garrison.  NY,  Hamilton  Fish  at- 
tended Harvard  College  where  he  graduated 
cum  laude  and  rwtce  earned  all- American  hon- 
ors in  tootball.  which  subsequently  led  to  his 
induction  into  the  College  Foottxiil  Hall  ot 
Fame  Following  his  graduation  from  Harvard, 
he  attended  law  sctiool  lor  1  year,  only  to 
leave  to  serve  m  the  New  YorV  State  AssenD- 
Wy 

After  serving  m  the  State  assembly  from 
1914  to  1916.  Hamilton  enlisted  m  the  Na- 
tional Guard  tor  service  in  World  War  I  During 
the  war.  he  served  as  ttie  captain  ol  the  369th 
Infantry,  a  regiment  of  black  soldiers  from  Har- 
lem, for  his  distinguished  service,  he  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  the  Croix  de 
Guerre 

Returning  stateside,  Hamilton  Fish  won  a 
special  election  to  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives in  1920  He  represented  New  York's  26th 
District,  which  inclixjed  Orange,  Putnam,  and 
Dutchess  Counties  in  the  Hudson  Valley  re- 
gion, from  ttie  66th  to  the  i'Sth  Congress,  a  re- 
gion that  has  been  represented  by  lour  mem- 
bers of  \t\e  Fish  family,  tjegmmng  with  Hamil- 
ton's grandfatfier.  wlx)  was  elected  to  the  28th 
Congress  as  a  Whig  m  1842 

Durirx)  Hamilton  Fish's  24  years  m  the 
House  ol  Representatives,  he  rose  to  become 
the  ranking  Republican  on  both  the  Rules  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  Congressman 
Fish  opposed  the  spread  of  communism  and 
urged  the  countr/  not  to  enter  World  War  II 
unless  It  was  attacked  In  addition  to  t>eing  re- 
membered lor  his  ideological  stances,  Hamil- 
ton Fish  is  also  well  Known  lor  his  numerous 
legislative  initiatives  He  introduced  the  bill  to 
create  the  Tomb  ol  the  Unknown  Soldier  and 
was  selected  to  place  the  first  wreath  on  the 
tomb  during  its  I92i  opening  ceremony.  Con- 
gressman Fish  also  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  as  our  na- 
tional anthem  and,  never  leaving  his  passion 
for  loottiall  tar  behind,  to  call  upon  the  football 
teams  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  West  Point 
to  play  an  annual  game  He  also  authored  the 
Fish  Palestine  Resolution  calling  for  a  Jewish 
homeland 

My  wife,  NarKy,  and  I  wouW  like  to  express 
our  condolences  to  Hamilton's  wife  Lydia,  his 
son  and  our  colleague,  ttie  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Hamiltoi  FiSm.  Jr  ,  as 
well  as  Hamilton's  daughter  Elizabeth,  and  his 
five  slepchikjren,  eight  grandchildren,  and  five 
great  grandchildren  Our  hearttett  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  with  you  all 

The  death  of  a  statesman  and  an  institution 
such  as  Hamilton  Fish,  who  combined  political 
conviction  with  dedication,  determination,  and 
compassion,  is  a  loss  to  ttie  Hudson  River 
Valley.  New  York  State,  and  the  United 
States  He  will  be  missed  by  his  family. 
Inends.  and  colleagues 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  on  January  18 
of  this  year  lormer  Representative  Hamilton 
Fish.  Sr..  ot  New  York  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  102  While  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure 
o(  knowing  him  personally,  his  son.  Hamilton. 
JB  .  IS  a  close  Inend  of  mine  and.  therefore,  I 
woukj  like  to  pay  tribute  to  his  father 

My  impression  is  that  Mr  Fish  lived  his  102 
years  10  the  lullest.  never  losing  his  profound 
interest  or  involvement  in  current  issues 

Instrumental  in  founding  the  U  S  American 
Legton  ol  which  I  am  a  member,  I  know  he 


was  revered  by  veterans  across  the  Nation 
Fish  was  chosen  as  an  honorary  past  national 
commander,  entitling  him  to  wear  the  red  Le- 
gion hat  that  he  wore  frequently  in  his  later 
years  to  his  many  speaking  engagements 
around  the  country. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Mr  Fish  was  proud  ol  his  family's  tradi- 
tion ot  public  sen/ice  which  dated  back  to  tfie 
Revolutionary  War  While  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber ol  the  House,  tie  was  a  crusader  for  civil 
rights,  veterans'  affairs,  and  an  active  voice 
against  communism  As  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  my  committee,  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  he  showed  great  courage 
standing  up  to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt's New  Deal  legislation  at  a  time  when 
conservative  Republicans  were  a  rare  breed. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  his  memoirs  which 
he  only  recently  completed  and  which  are  to 
be  published  this  summer 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  lanrv 
ily 

Mr  LENT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  pnvi- 
lege  tor  me  to  |oin  with  my  colleagues  m  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Honorable  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr 
Hamilton  Fish  came  Irom  a  family  whose  his- 
tory IS  tightly  knit  with  the  history  of  my  home 
State  of  New  YorV  He  was  the  grandson,  son, 
and  father  of  Members  ol  this  institution  and. 
m  every  respect,  he  represented  all  that  is 
noble  and  good  about  public  service  in  the 
United  States 

I  feel  deeply  honored  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  Hamilton  Fish  In  his  102  years, 
he  never  hesitated  to  speak  his  mind  and  al- 
ways remained  true  to  his  t)eliefs  and  his  vi- 
sion for  America  In  historical  terms,  he  was 
the  living  link  between  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
"Bull  Moose'  movement  and  Reagan-Bush 
era  In  practical  terms.  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr  was 
a  courageous  and  principled  advocate  for  the 
values  that  have  made  America  the  world's 
showcase  for  freedom  and  democracy 

Hamilton  Fish  always  did  more  than  )ust  talk 
atx)ut  issues — he  acted  to  make  the  United 
States  a  better  place  lor  all  those  who  lived  or 
sought  refuge  here  As  students  of  politics  and 
history,  we  all  know  that  his  disagreements 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt  have  t)ecome  the  stuff 
ot  legends  and  will  be  endlessly  debated  m 
academic  circles  His  many  accomplishments 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  are  well  known  and 
have  been  fittingly  described  m  detail  this 
afternoon  So.  Mr  Spjeaker.  1  would  like  to 
mention  what  1  believe  to  be  a  lesser  known, 
txit  equally  revealing,  side  of  this  rnan 

When  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr  enlisted  in  the 
Armed  Forces  lor  service  during  World  War  I. 
conditions  tor  black  soliders  were  not  good 
Despite  their  heroic  contributions  m  earlier 
conflicts,  in  1917.  black  soldiers  were  still  dis- 
cnmmated  against  in  pay.  assignments,  and 
rank  in  an  army  that  was  almost  completely 
segregated  Hamilton  Fish  saw  these  injus- 
tices for  what  they  were  and  sought  to  correct 
them. 

As  ttie  United  States  entered  the  war,  Capt 
Hamilton  Fish  took  command  ot  a  company  ot 
the  all  black  369th  Infantry  Regiment  ot  the 
New  York  National  Guard  His  unit,  like  the 
entire  369th,  demonstrated  great  Ixavery  and 
courage  under  fire  and  never  lost  an  inch  ol 
ground  The  369th  had  the  distinction  ol  serv- 
ing in  action  the  longest  ot  any  American  regi- 
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ment  and  will  also  be  remembered  tor  being: 
the  only  volunteer  regiment  raised  dunng 
World  War  I  that  reactied  France:  the  first 
regiment  of  Allies  to  reach  ttie  Rhine:  the  only 
regiment  m  U  S  history  to  carry  a  State  flag 
through  the  war 

B"  the  armistice  in  1918,  Hamilton  Fish  Sr 
had  risen  to  the  rank  ot  major  and  had  t)een 
higt-.y  decorated  tor  his  bravery,  winning  the 
Silver  Star  and  France's  Croix  de  Guerre  I 
know  that  in  later  years,  he  took  great  pride  m 
his  association  with  tfie  369th  and  his  pioneer- 
ing efforts  to  reform  the  racial  policies  ot  the 
Armed  Forces 

Mr  Speaker,  simply  stated.  1  am  very  proud 
to  serve  in  this  House  because  of  men  like 
Hamilton  Fish,  Sr  I  extend  my  heartful  sym- 
pathy to  every  memt)er  ot  the  Fish  family  and. 
in  particular,  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Hamilton  Fish,  jr 

Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speaker.  Janu- 
ary 18.  1991  marked  the  passing  ot  a  giant— 
Hamilton  Fish.  Sr  The  oldest  living  former 
Congressman.  Mr  Fish  had  a  real  lor  lite  ttiat 
tew  could  match  Coming  from  a  long  line  of 
public  servants,  dating  back  to  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Congressman  Fish  lived  up  to  his 
family  s  legacy  and  certainly  added  to  it  An 
accomplished  athlete  and  scholar.  Mr  Fish 
was  also  the  oldest  living  alumnus  ot  Harvard 
University 

Three  years  after  graduating  from  Harvard. 
he  was  elected  to  serve  m  the  New  York  State 
Assembly  An  unatiashed  patriot,  he  passed 
up  an  opportunity  to  run  tor  the  State  Senate 
seat  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  and  instead 
joined  the  Army  to  fight  in  World  War  I  Mr 
Fish  served  with  distinction,  earning  the  Amer- 
ican Silver  Star  and  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  lor  his  conduct  in  battle  He  was  dis- 
charged with  the  rank  of  major 

Following  the  war,  Mr  Fish  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Legion  and  is  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  staunches!  support 
ers  ol  our  Nation's  veterans  As  a  current 
memtier  ol  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I 
certainly  appreciate  his  work  on  behalf  ot  the 
men  and  wornen  who  served  in  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  m  1920 — be- 
coming the  third  Hamilton  Fish  to  serve  in 
Congress  Never  one  to  shy  away  from  speak- 
ing his  mind,  tor  the  next  25  years  he  was  an 
outspoken  proponent  lor  his  constituents  and 
causes  that  he  considered  vital  to  the  Nation 

Hamilton  Fish,  Sr  ,  made  yet  another  con- 
tribution to  this  Chamber— that  ol  Hamilton 
Fish,  Jr  it  has  t>een  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Ham  for  the  last  23  years  He  continues 
the  line  family  tradition  of  serving  the  people 
of  this  Nation  in  an  admirat>ie  and  selfless 
manner 

My  condolences  are  extended  to  the  entire 
Fish  family  on  the  fjassing  ol  Hamilton  Fish, 
Sr 

Mr  GUARINI  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  passing  ol  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ican, former  Member  ol  Congress,  Hamilton 
Fish  It  IS  ironic  that  the  death  ot  one  who  un 
derstood  the  cost  of  war  so  well  occurs  dunng 
a  time  wtien  America  and  her  allies  are  al  war 
with  a  loreign  nation  Let  us  take  a  moment  to 
reflect  on  what  Mr  Fish  sought  to  teach  and 
would  have  wanted  us  to  remember 
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As  an  irxJividual  who  put  aside  the  possibil- 
ity ot  tiecoming  a  congressman  to  volunteer 
for  combat  duty  in  World  War  I.  Hamilton  Fish 
would  have  wanted  us  to  remerrioer  that 
Americans  must  act  courageously  during  times 
of  national  emergerKy.  As  a  Congressman 
who  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  ttie 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the  forma- 
tion of  ttie  U,S.  American  Legion.  Hamilton 
Fish  would  have  wanted  us  to  rememtaer  that 
the  American  people  must  pay  proper  tribute 
to  ttiose  wtK)  sacrificed  their  lives  and  liveli- 
hood in  defense  of  our  Nation.  This  would 
have  included  fully  sup)porting  American  veter- 
ans, both  nxirally  and  financially,  a  cause  he 
ciTampioned  througtiout  his  life.  Finally,  as  a 
leader  who  urged  unwavenng  support  ot  Israel 
and  warned  of  ttie  impending  dangers  of  corrv 
munism  tiefore  the  cold  war  had  even  begun, 
Hamilton  Fish  wouki  have  wanted  us  to  re- 
memtier  that  support  for  our  allies  and  fore- 
sigtit  in  dealing  with  our  adversanes  is  a  sure 
formula  for  peace. 

Hamilton  Fish  is  to  be  remembered  as  one 
who  understood  the  awesome  responsit»lity 
for  the  protection  of  liberty,  which  all  free  men 
must  assume.  We  can  best  honor  him  by  sup- 
porting the  standards  and  ideals  which  he 
sougtit  to  uphokj. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  )Oin  my  col- 
leagLies  from  New  YorV  who  tiave  organized 
this  special  order  in  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Hamilton  Fish.  Sr.  Of  course.  I  wish  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  son.  our  col- 
league. Hamilton  Fish 

At  ttie  time  of  his  death.  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr  . 
was  descritjed  as  New  York's  oldest  war  vet- 
eran, as  Harvard  College's  okJest  graduate, 
and  as  ttie  oklest  living  Member  of  Congress. 

Hamilton  Fish,  dunng  his  long  life  did  more 
ttian  merely  survive  to  ttie  age  of  102  to  t)e- 
come  the  oklest  m  all  these  categones.  His  life 
was  filled  with  rich  and  vaned  accomplish- 
ments, from  his  selection  to  ttie  first  college 
football  all-American  team  to  his  winning  of 
the  Silver  Star  dunng  Worid  War  I  to  his  plans 
to  appear  on  CBS  television  this  year  to  dis- 
cuss ttie  defjtoyment  of  his  tjeloved  369th 
Army  Regiment  to  ttie  Persian  Gulf. 

Ttws  25-year  House  veteran  was  truly  part 
of  ttie  American  aristocracy.  He  was  de- 
scended from  Peter  Stuyvesant,  ttie  last  Dirtch 
governor  of  New  Amsterdam  and  a  colonel  in 
ttie  American  Revolution  wtio  was  an  executor 
of  Alexander  Hamilton's  will. 

His  life  ttiough,  devoted  to  putilic  service, 
demonstrated  a  concem  for  all  Amencans.  He 
igrxxed  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  ttie  New 
YorV  State  Senate  and  enlisted  instead  to  fight 
m  World  War  I  The  369th  Regiment  was  the 
first  all-Wack  unit  to  fight  in  Europe  and  he 
was  at  Its  head  as  captain.  In  1922,  he  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  Jewish  tiomeland 
m  Palestine. 

As  a  distinguistied  veteran  himself,  tie  never 
forgot  ttie  Nation's  war  veterans  and  ttieir 
needs.  He  was  a  cotounder  of  ttie  Amerxan 
Legion,  tie  played  an  instrumental  role  in  ttie 
dedtcatkm  of  ttie  Tomb  of  ttie  Unknown  Sol- 
dier, and  he  fought  tong  and  hard  for  veterans' 
pensk>ns  and  VA  tiospitals. 

In  1939,  while  at  ttie  Inter-Pariiamentary 
Peace  Conference  in  Osk),  tie  used  his  posi- 
tion to  rescue  300  Jewish  families  from  Nazi 
Germany.  He  also  found  ttie  necessary  pay- 


ment of  $150,000  to  get  one  of  three  ships  of 
these  refugees  accepted  in  ttie  Dominican  Re- 
pMtc  when  they  were  turned  away  from  our 
stiores. 

Through  all  this,  he  managed  to  auttior  sev- 
eral history  txxjks  and  was  working  on  his 
memoirs  wtien  tie  died. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Sr..  was  truly  an  exti'aor- 
dinary  person.  The  people  of  the  Hudson  val- 
ley and  all  of  New  Yort<:  State  were  rictier  for 
the  experience  of  his  century  among  them. 
We  here  in  Congress  were  also  fortunate  to 
have  his  wisdom  and  guidance  tor  these  many 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  well-deserved  tritxite  to  a  great  American 
who  helped  shape  the  20th  century. 

Mr,  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  gentiemen  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  HORTOn.  for 
reserving  this  time  to  pay  tritiute  to  a  former 
colleague  and  good  tnend,  Hamilton  Fish,  wtio 
recently  passed  away  at  his  Cokj  Spnngs,  NY. 
tiome.  At  the  age  of  102.  Hamilton  Fish  is 
ttiought  to  have  tieen  the  longest  living  House 
Member  ever,  I  join  my  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  in  mourning  the  loss  of  a  great  states- 
man and  an  OLJistanding  legislator.  Dunng  his 
24-year  tenure  in  ttie  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Hamilton  Fish  served  his  district,  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  ttie  Nation  with  great 
tionor. 

The  passing  of  Hamilton  Fish  bnngs  to  a 
close  a  distinguistied  career  ot  put)lic  service. 
It  IS  interesting  to  note  ttiat  Hamilton  was  the 
fourth  in  a  five  generation  lineage  of  American 
statesmen  dating  as  far  tiack  as  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  His  great-grandfather.  Nicholas 
Fish,  fougtit  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  was 
present  at  the  British  surrender  at  Yorictown. 
and  later  tiecame  a  New  York  State  adjutant 
after  ttie  war.  His  grandfather.  Hamilton. 
served  as  Governor  of  New  York,  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, a  U.S.  Representative,  and  Secretary  of 
State.  His  fattier,  also  named  Hamilton,  served 
as  a  U.S.  Congressman,  and  his  son.  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Jr.,  serves  with  us  in  this  body 
today. 

It  was  in  1913  wtien  Hamilton  Fish  success- 
fully sougtit  public  offk^e,  being  elected  to  the 
New  York  State  Assembly.  He  served  a  2-year 
term  kiefore  joining  the  Army  to  fight  in  Worid 
War  1  wtiere  he  served  with  great  distirK;tion. 
He  was  commissioned  a  captain,  leading  the 
all-black  I5th  New  Yort<  Volunteers  Regiment 
from  Hariem. 

In  combat.  Fish  eamed  the  American  Silver 
Star  and  French  Croix  de  Guerre  for  gallantry 
in  action.  Folkrwing  ttie  war,  he  was  one  ot  ttie 
founders  of  the  American  Legion.  In  fact,  it 
was  Fish's  final  draft  ttiat  was  ctiosen  as  the 
preamble  to  ttie  American  Legion  constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hamilton  Fish  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1920.  Dunng 
his  tenure,  Hamilton  was  a  crusader  for  great 
causes  and  tie  worked  tirelessly  to  txing  about 
ctiange.  Hamilton  Fish  was  an  outspoken  ad- 
vocate for  civil  rigtits,  veterans  affairs,  and  he 
maintained  an  active  voice  against  corrv 
munism.  He  is  rememt)ered  for  his  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  create  ttie  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  SoWier.  to  establish  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  as  our  national  anthem,  and  to 
call  upon  the  foottiall  teams  of  the  Naval 
Academy  and  West  Point  to  play  an  annual 


game.  Many  will  remember  Hamilton  Fish  as 
ttie  auttior  of  ttie  Fish  Palestine  Resolution, 
calling  for  a  Jewish  tiomeland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  gattier  today,  we  pay 
tritxite  to  a  man  of  great  courage,  a  criisader. 
and  compassionate  and  canng  individual.  Ai- 
ttiough  Hamilton  Fish  will  be  missed,  we  know 
ttiat  he  will  always  tie  remembered.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  our  sympathy  to  his 
son  and  our  colleague,  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr..  his 
family,  and  many  fnends. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  join  in  this  speaal  tiitx/te  to 
the  late  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr.  1  first  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  condolences  to  our  colleague  from 
New  York  and  his  family.  I  tiope  ttiat  our 
words  today  provide  some  comfort.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  legacy  ot  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr., 
stands  on  its  own  as  a  source  ot  encourage- 
ment and  fxide  to  his  family  and  to  all  wtio 
knew  him. 

A  relative  handful  ot  Americans  tiave 
matched  his  stamina  and  longevity  Even 
fewer  among  us  would  forgo  ttie  opportunity 
for  a  leisurely  retirement  in  favor  of  ttie  contin- 
ued pursuit  ot  our  most  ti'easured  tieliefs. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Sr.,  served  our  Nation  dunng 
many  of  its  greatest  tnumptis  and  through 
some  of  Its  darkest  moments 

Highly  decorated  for  txavery  as  a  young 
man  in  Wortd  War  I,  almost  seven  decades 
later,  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr..  continued  to  tie  a 
tireless  advocate  for  veterans  of  all  wars 
Many  Members  of  this  body  will  never  forget 
the  tall  and  inspinng  figure  of  a  man  nearfy 
100  years  oW.  wtio  proixJIy  walked  ttie  Halls 
of  the  Capitol  with  his  American  Legion  um- 
torm  hat.  Ttiat  same  enthusiasm  and  commit- 
ment was  displayed  at  Reputilican  conven- 
tions and  countless  ottier  forums  in  which  tie 
was  revered  as  a  leader. 

The  residents  of  New  York's  Hudson  Valley 
tiad  a  great  Congressman  for  25  years.  At  a 
time  of  our  worst  national  economic  cnsis  and 
at  ttie  nsk  of  his  own  political  career.  Hamilton 
Fish.  Sr.,  stood  firm  with  our  Foundirig  Fattiers 
in  the  belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
shoukj  be  limited  in  power  and  scope.  His  tove 
of  freedom  and  democracy  also  tielped  to 
shape  foreign  p)olkaes  which  finally  fractured 
Communist  dominion  over  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Republics. 

Anottier  hallmark  of  his  commitment  to  our 
democracy  is  ttie  fact  ttiat  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr., 
instilled  ttie  family  ethic  of  pubic  service  in  tus 
son,  wtKKTi  I  tiave  tieen  proud  to  serve  with  as 
a  member  of  ttie  New  York  Congressional  del- 
egation. Generations  of  ttie  Fish  family  tiave 
offered  distinguished  service  to  New  York  and 
to  our  Nation  for  well  over  a  century. 

While  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr.,  Is  no  kxiger  with 
us.  ttie  ideals  and  pnndples  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life  are  stronger  and  nctier  ttianks  to 
his  lifetime  of  dedicated  service  and  accom- 
plishment. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  to  commemorate  ttie 
passing  ot  one  of  ttie  most  distinguistied  indn 
vkJuals  ever  to  serve  in  ttie  House,  Hamilton 
Fish. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New 
York  for  24  years,  Hamilton  Fish  established 
himself  as  a  pnncipled.  eloquent  statesman 
wtio  tielieved  fervently  in  his  country  and  wtio 
stood  t>y  his  convkrtions.  As  a  leader  on  two 
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important  committHes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Committee  on  Rules  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  tie  fought  to 
see  tfiat  the  United  States  not  enter  World 
War  II  unless  it  were  attacked,  but  at  the 
same  tirrie  he  advocated  positions  which  we 
now  take  lor  granted  creating  a  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soklier,  designating  tN;  Star  Sparv 
gled  Banner  as  our  national  anthem,  and  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  state 

He  brought  to  the  Corxjress  a  rare  intellect. 
a  compelling  ^jersonality.  arxj  a  strength  of 
conviction  that  distinguished  his  career  My 
ttx)ughts  are  with  his  son  and  our  colleague. 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr  .  at  this 
time  and  l  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  family  on  the  passing  of  this 
greal  American 

Mr  YATRON  Mr  Speaker.  I  nse  today  in 
great  sadness  to  )Oin  with  my  colleagues  m 
paying  tribute  to  an  outstanding  leader,  former 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Sr  This  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  enduring 
public  servants 

Congressman  Fish  led  a  full  and  vaned  life 
Throughout  his  life,  he  worked  diligently  at 
supporting  numerous  honorable  causes  and 
accomplishing  many  worthy  goals  Indeed. 
Congressman  Fish's  tenacity  and  hard  work 
was  evident  at  an  early  age  when  he  became 
an  ail-American  tackle  and  captain  of  Har- 
vard's football  team.  Soon  after  graduating 
Irom  college.  Congressman  Fish  derrxanstrated 
his  interest  m  public  service  and  entered  a  ca- 
reer which  began  in  the  New  York  Assembly 
and  reached  its  pinnacle  m  this  body  During 
Work)  War  I,  he  enlisted  as  a  captain,  won  the 
Silver  Star  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  brav- 
ery, and  was  a  ma)or  by  the  time  he  was  dis- 
charged from  military  service  As  a  veteran,  he 
t)ecame  an  instrumental  co-founder  of  the 
Am.encan  Legion 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  for  25  continuous 
years,  Congressman  Fish  was  a  steadfast  and 
active  advocate  for  veterans  affairs  and  civil 
rights  In  addition,  he  look  a  keen  interest  in 
foreign  policy  issues 

it  IS  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  bid  farewell  to 
former  Congressman  Fish,  but  with  admiration 
and  respect  that  I  reflect  on  his  life  and  his 
many  accomplishments.  His  presence  will  be 
greatly  missed,  but  his  memory  will  long  be  re- 
merrtbered 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  from  New  York  for 
organizing  this  special  order  today  It  is  a  fit- 
ting tnbute  to  a  man  whose  fwnorable  service 
to  this  body,  and  the  people  of  New  York  and 
the  United  Stales,  was  truly  remarkable 

I  woukj  like  to  extend  rny  deepest  sym- 
pattiies  to  my  Westchester  County  colleague 
arxJ  good  friend.  Ham  Fish.  Jr  ,  and  to  the  en- 
tire family  I  wish  them  strength  at  this  difficult 
tioDe.  and  offer  my  most  heartfelt  condolences. 
as  well  as  ttx)se  of  my  family 

When  the  history  of  this  country's  greatest 
families  is  wntten.  the  Fishes  of  New  York  will 
rx)  doubt  be  a  part  of  t^\at  work  Starting  with 
Col.  Nicholas  Fish,  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  the  family  has  had  a  legacy  of  public 
service  which  is  unmatched  by  any  The  late 
Congressman  Fish  was  llie  ttiird  generation  of 
his  family  to  serve  in  this  House,  and  his  24 
years  m  Congress  will  be  rememttered  lor  a 
long  time  to  come. 


He  was  not  one  to  gloss  over  differences  of 
opinion  Everyone  always  knew  where  he 
stood,  and  he  held  his  views  with  a  passion 
There  is  one  area  where  I  clearly  stiare  his 
perspective,  and  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  his  outstanding  achievements  m  support  of 
our  Nation's  veterans 

A  recipient  of  \he  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the 
Silver  Star  for  his  brave  and  valorous  conduct 
in  WorW  War  I.  Hamilton  Fish  was  a  tireless 
advocate  of  measures  to  honor  his  fellow  vet- 
erans He  introduced  the  legislation  that  cre- 
ated the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  and 
placed  the  first  wreath  at  its  opening  in  1921 
Throughout  his  career,  he  continued  his  dedi- 
cation to  remembenng  those  who  had  served 
our  country  in  time  of  war  Ham  Fish  contin- 
ually reminded  us  tfnat  we  should  never  forget 
or  ignore  our  Nation's  veterans,  for  we  owe 
ttiem  our  lives  and  our  liberty  For  that.  I  sin- 
cerely commend  him. 

Once  again.  I  offer  my  sympathy  and  pray- 
ers to  my  colleague.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jn  ,  and 
to  the  entire  Fish  family  Your  loss  is  shared 
by  all  who  knew  Hamilton  Fish,  and  by  the 
State  and  country  tlial  he  loved 

Mr  HUGHES  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  )Oin  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tnbute  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  gentlemen  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  former  Congress- 
man Hamilton  Fish 

From  his  victory  in  a  sp>ecial  election  in 
1920.  Hamilton  Fish  represented  New  York's 
26th  District,  in  the  Hudson  Valley  region, 
through  the  78th  Congress.  Throughout  his 
24 -year  career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, be  distinguished  himself  as  a  legislator. 
He  promoted  ideas  that  have  now  t)ecome 
American  traditions  and  institutions  such  as 
establishing  the  Star  Spvangled  Banner  as  the 
national  anthem  and  calling  for  an  annual 
Army-Navy  foott>all  game  A  WorkJ  War  I  fiero, 
Hamilton  Fish  also  introduced  legislation  to 
create  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 

I  woukJ  like  to  extend  my  condoler>ces  to 
family  his  wile.  Lydia  Amtyogio,  my  col- 
league. Hamilton  Fish.  Jr .  his  daughter.  Eliz- 
at»eth  Pyne,  and  to  his  stepchildren,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren. 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  former  Representative  Hamilton 
Fish,  Sr.,  the  father  of  our  esteemed  colleague 
and  my  friend.  Representative  Hamilton  Fish. 
JO.,  of  New  York,  wtio  died  recently  at  the  re- 
markable age  of  102 

The  Fish  family  has  left  a  distinct  and  enno- 
bling imprint  on  Congress,  on  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  on  these  United  States.  Our 
colleague.  Ham  Fish,  not  only  has  continued 
this  record  for  distinctive  and  productive  public 
service,  but  has  added  luster  to  it  by  reason 
of  his  many  years  of  courageous  arxl  esti- 
mable service  on  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee 

In  our  service  together  on  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee,  Ham  and  I  have  spent  many 
hours  and  days  'ogether  m  the  committee 
room,  in  our  respective  offices,  on  planes  and 
in  hotels  txjth  m  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
In  the  course  of  tfiese  times  together.  Ham 
told  me  many  stories — colorful  to  say  the 
least — of  his  father,  the  "old  man."  as  he 
termed  his  dad 

It  IS  lair  to  say  that  Representative  Hamilton 
Fish.  Sr.,  was  nothing  if  not  direct,  committed. 


stalwart,  frank,  and  tenacious  to  his  views  re- 
gardless of  the  number  and  rank  of  his  oppo- 
sition 

Mr  Speaker.  Representative  Fish.  Sr  s  life 
achievements  are  most  impressive  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  in  19'' 0.  All-Amencan  in 
foottiall  for  the  Crimson,  distinguished  military 
service  m  World  War  I  member  of  the  New 
York  Stale  Assembly,  and,  U  S  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  56th  to  the  78th 
Congress— 1920  to  1945 

While  serving  in  the  Congress,  Hamilton 
Fish.  Sr.,  became  the  ranking  Republican  on 
txith  the  Rules  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Corrk- 
mittees  He  was  well  known  for  his  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  establish  the  "Star  Span- 
gled Banner"  as  our  national  anthem  and  to 
create  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  to 
commemorate  all  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  Nation 

More  than  a  little  of  the  old  man's "  verve. 
tenacity,  and  steel  are  evident  m  his  son.  our 
colleague,  ham  The  longest  and  most  difficult 
days  for  immigration  reform  m  the  1980s  coin- 
cided with  some  personally  difficult  and  stress- 
ful days  for  Ham  But.  despite  personal  dis- 
comfort and  pain.  Ham  hung  in  there  and  saw 
It  through  in  the  tiest  tradition  of  the  Fish  fan> 
ily  whose  history  goes  back  five  generations  in 
American  politics 

Mr  Speaker.  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr.'s  death  is  a 
loss  to  New  York  and  the  Nation,  though, 
thankfully,  we  are  pnvileged  that  his  son — and 
his  fighting  spirit — remain  with  us.  I  extend  my 
condolences  to  Ham,  to  Mrs.  Fish,  and  to  all 
the  family 


D   1-i.Xi 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  GILMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  matter  of  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
FLAKE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York'' 

There  was  no  objection 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAMILTON  FISH.  SR. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  trib- 
ute to  my  dear  friend.  Hamilton  Fish. 
Sr..  I  would  like  to  have  included  at 
this  point  an  article  from  Sports  Dlus- 
trated.  written  by  Robert  Boyle,  and 
ask  that  it  be  included  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  follows: 
A  Golden  Oldie,  in  Every  Way— At  aoe  101. 

HAMI1.1XJN  Fish,  is  the  last  of  a  Rare 

Sports  Breed 

(By  Robert  H  Boyle) 

He  was  one  of  the  neatest  tackles  ever  to 
play  college  football  and  was  a  two-time  All- 
America  He  Is  now  101  years  old  and  as 
touKh  and  spirited  aa  when  he  fought  for 
Harvard  more  than  80  years  ago. 

He  19  Hamilton  Fish.  Har\ard.  class  of  1910. 
the  last  surviving  member  of  Waller  Camp's 
alltlme  All-America  football  team  and  a 
member    of    the    College    Foolt>all    Hall    of 
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Fame  As  a  Republican  member  of  Congress 
from  1920  to  194.S,  Fish  again  liecame  a  na- 
tionally known  figure,  for  his  vehement  op- 
position to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt and  the  New  Deal. 

Fish  lives  In  Cold  Spring.  N.Y..  with  his 
fourth  wife.  Lydla.  58,  a  former  state  correc- 
tions officer  After  a  lengthy  correspondence, 
the  always  ready  to  socialize  Fish  met  his 
wlfe-to-be  in  person  for  the  first  time  at  a  li- 
brary reception,  and  they  were  married  three 
months  short  of  Fish's  100th  birthday,  on 
Sept,  9.  1968  Fish  has  not  lost  his  zest  for 
politics  either,  even  when  it  means  taking  on 
family  members  In  1974,  when  his  son.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  Jr  .  a  Republican  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives'  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, voted  to  impeach  President  Richard 
Nixon.  Fish  was  a  prominent  member  of  Op- 
eration Freedom,  which  took  out  ads  oppos- 
ing any  prosecution  Twelve  years  later, 
when  his  grandson  Ham  111  ran  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  Congress,  the  eldest 
Fish  all  but  branded  Ham  LII  a  Communist 
and  announced  that  he  intended  lo  campaign 
against  him  "My  grandfather  regarded  me 
as  he  would  any  political  opponent,  "  says 
Ham  in.  38    "I  never  took  it  personally" 

Fish  now  wears  a  hearing  aid  and  gets 
about  with  the  aid  of  a  walker  to  offset  a  bad 
knee  i  "Nothing  to  do  with  football."  he 
says).  but  he  also  has  a  full-time  secretary  to 
help  keep  his  hectic  schedule  of  public  en- 
gagements Recently,  his  calendar  for  the 
coming  month  showed  an  evening  panel  dis- 
cussion at.  a  Connecticut  community  college. 
two  parades,  a  reception  for  the  Salvation 
Army.  another  speech.  a  trip  to 
Southborough.  Mass..  to  celebrate  the  125th 
anniversary  of  St  Mark  s.  his  preparatory 
school,  lunch  at  the  Porcellian  Club  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  and  a  class  reunion  at  Harvard. 

Five  years  ago  Fish  attended  his  75th  re- 
union, and  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1910. 
he  confidently  expected  to  lead  the  parade  as 
the  oldest  alumnus  present  His  grandnephew 
J  Winthrop  iWlntyi  Aldrich  was  there  at- 
tending hlB  20th  Harvard  reunion,  and  as  Al- 
drich says.  "The  scene  that  foUuwi.-d  was  vin- 
tage Ham  Fish  He  rame  upon  an  infirm, 
sickly  old  man  clutching  a  walker  and  a  sign 
that  said  1906  Brandishing  his  cane  at  the 
man  with  the  walker.  Uncle  Ham  shouted. 
That  man  Is  an  imposter'  He  was  behind 
me!'  "  It  turned  out  that  the  man  was  indeed 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1906.  but  it  also 
proved  that  trying  to  upstage  Fish  Is  a 
daunting  task  for  anyone 

Fish  had  better  luck  this  year  at  his  80th 
reunion,  though  there  were  again  some  tense 
moments  Wlien  Harvard  president  Derek 
Bok  and  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of  West 
Germany.  Ella  Fitzgerald  and  othei  recipi- 
ents of  honorary  degrees  began  the  academic 
procession.  Fish,  using  his  walker,  was  slow 
In  getting  to  the  lead  As  the  band  started  to 
play  and  the  grand  marshal  checked  his 
watch.  Aldnch  decorously  transferred  Ham 
Sr.,  holding  his  1910  sign,  to  a  folding  chair 
on  top  of  a  dolly  and  pushed  the  old  man  to 
the  head  of  the  line  The  hand  parted  like  the 
Red  S>ea  before  Moses,  and.  as  Fish  wheeled 
by.  Fitzgerald  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  exclaimed.   "Why.  you  sweetie  pie!" 

That  might  have  been  the  first  time  Fish 
has  ever  been  addressed  in  such  a  manner. 
Certainly  his  opponents  on  the  gridiron  or  in 
Congress  had  other  names  for  him  At  St. 
Mark's.  Fish  played  football  for  three  years, 
and  he  Is  still  upeel  that  while  he  was  there 
his  teams  never  beat  archrival  Groton 

At  Harvard.  Fish  played  right  tackle  both 
ways,  as  was  the  rule  then  In  1907.  when  he 
was  a  sophomore.  Harvard  won  its  first  seven 


games,  but  then  lost  three  straight,  to  the 
Carlisle  Institute.  Dartmouth  and  Yale.  The 
defeats  were  blamed  on  Crimson  coach  Josh- 
ua Crane,  and  he  was  replaced  for  the  1908 
season  by  Percy  Haughton.  perhaps  the 
greatest  coach  in  Crimson  history 

A  believer  in  specialized  coaching. 
Haughton  wanted  Lieut  Ernest  Graves,  a 
West  Point  graduate  then  serving  in  the 
Corpe  of  Engineers,  to  coach  the  line.  Ac- 
cording to  Morris  A.  Bealle's  The  History  of 
Football  at  Harvard.  Haughton  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  ask 
that  Graves  be  detached  from  duty  in  Wash- 
ington to  coach  in  Cambridge.  The  president 
subsequently  wrote  a  note  to  Secretary  of 
War  William  Howard  Taft.  a  Yale  man.  no 
less,  inform.ing  Taft.  "I  was  a  Harvard  man 
before  I  was  a  politician.  Please  do  what 
these  gentlemen  want" 

Haughton  and  Graves  built  much  of  the 
Harvard  offense  and  defense  around  their 
right  tackle.  In  1910.  Camp  referred  to  Fish 
as  "a  leader  of  men."  On  defense  Fish  was.  in 
Camp's  words,  "a  certain  and  deadly  tackle." 
while  on  offense  he   "was  as  equally  good" 

Tackles  were  then  eligible  to  receive 
passes,  and  the  combination  of  senior  quar- 
terback John  Cutler,  who  later  married 
Fish  s  sister.  Rosalind,  and  Fish  became  a 
vital  part  of  the  Harvard  attack  "No  man 
who  has  been  developed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  forward  pass  could  equal  him  at 
receiving  the  ball."  Camp  wrote  of  the  6'  4". 
;90-pound  Fish.  'And  the  stretch  of  his  arms 
up  into  the  air.  as  can  be  readily  appre- 
ciated, is  considerable.  Furthermore,  he  had 
a  way  of  so  planting  himself  upon  his  feet 
that  the  men  whose  province  was  to  knock 
over  the  man  receiving  the  pass  invariably 
found  Fish  immovable."  Overall.  Camp  pro- 
nounced that  Fish  was  "the  best  rounded-out 
of  all  the  tackles  that  have  played  that  posi- 
tion," 

E^rly  in  the  1908  season.  Harvard  captain 
Francis  Burr,  an  All-America  guard  and  a 
senior,  suffered  an  injury  that  ended  his 
football  career  Haughton  named  Fish,  a  jun- 
ior, as  acting  captain.  Fish,  in  turn,  named 
his  classmate.  John  Reed,  as  the  cheerleader, 
because,  he  says.  "I  knew  him  very  well,  and 
I  liked  him  "  The  archconservative  Fish 
liked  Reed's  politics  less  as  time  went  on 
After  graduating.  Reed  was  reputed  to  have 
taught  striking  workers  songs  with  proletar- 
ian lyrics  that  he  had  set  to  the  tunes  of 
Harvard  fight  songs,  and  he  wrote  Ten  Days 
That  Shook  the  World,  an  account  of  the 
Russian  revolution  When  Reed  died  in  Mos- 
cow of  typhus  in  1920.  an  appreciative  Lenm 
honored  him  by  having  his  body  buried  at 
the  Kremlin  wall 

In  its  first  five  gam.es  of  the  1908  season. 
Harvard  ran  up  93  points  and  held  its  oppo- 
nents scoreless.  Then  came  a  6-6  tie  with  the 
US  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  Despite 
the  tie.  Harvard  was  still  in  contention  for 
the  Ivy  League  championship,  which  at  that 
time  was  tantamount  to  being  national 
champion  The  Crimson  beat  Brown  6-2  and 
then  faced  its  biggest  test  undefeated,  un- 
tied Carlisle  with  a  sensational  new  back. 
Jim  Thorpe 

"Pop  Warner  was  the  Carlisle  coach.  "  Fish 
says,  "and  they  believed  they  were  going  t« 
win  the  national  championship,"  Before  they 
played  us  they  Ijeat  Syracuse,  a  very  strong 
team  that  year.  Pop  Warner  had  sewn  the 
covers  from  old  footballs  onto  the  jerseys  of 
his  three  backs  and  two  ends  so  that  Syra- 
cuse would  have  a  difficult  time  distinguish- 
ing who  really  had  the  ball,  and  they  beat 
Syracuse  12-0.  Syracuse  was  furious.  They 
rang  me  up.  and  I  called  my  squad  to  a  meet- 


ing I  said.  'You  are  Harvard  men.  you're 
supposed  to  be  intelligent,  1  want  you  to 
take  the  rule  book  and  see  ;f  there  is  any- 
thing against  putting  the  cover  of  a  football 
on  the  backs  and  ends.  They  came  back  In 
the  morning,  and  said.  'We  can't  find  any- 
thing against  it  in  the  rules.  But  we  had  a 
very  fine,  intelligent  coach  in  Percy 
Haughton.  and  he  outsmarted  Pop  Warner 
The  home  team  provided  the  football,  and 
Percy  Haughton  had  the  football  colored 
crimson,  the  same  as  our  jerseys,  and  Pop 
Warner  had  to  send  his  three  backs  and  two 
ends  back  to  change  their  jerseys  We  beat 
Pop  Warner's  team  and  Jim  Thorpe.  17-0 

"Thorpe  was  the  best  player  I  ever  saw." 
Fish  continues  "He  was  recognized  at  the 
time  as  the  best  m.an,  he  really  was  He  could 
do  anything.  He  had  the  speed,  he  had  the 
strength,  he  had  the  knowhow.  he  could  go 
through  the  Une.  he  could  run  the  ends,  he 
had  all  the  tricks  When  we  beat  them.  1  be- 
lieve it  was  the  first  time  he  didn't  score.  I 
tackled  him  more  than  anyone  else  " 

Harvard  went  on  to  defeat  Dartmouth  and 
Vale— neither  opponent  scored  a  point — and 
was  declared  Ivy  League  champion  In  1909. 
the  Crimson  looked  like  a  good  bet  to  repeat. 
There  was  a  close  call  against  Williams. 
which  led  6-0  at  the  half  because  Haughton 
started  second-stringers,  but  then  he  sent  In 
the  regulars,  including  Fish,  who  had  been 
sidelined  by  ptomaine  poisoning,  and  Har- 
vard won  8-6 

Aft*r  an  11-0  win  over  Brown.  The  Boston 
Globe  reported.  "Captain  Fish  was  promi- 
nent m  one  of  the  most  spectacular  plays  of 
the  game  "  It  occurred  when  Ted 
Frothingham.  the  Harvard  halfback,  picked 
up  the  ball  on  the  Harvard  eight-yard  line 
and  headed  downfield  with  Adrien  Regnier. 
Brown  s  captain,  in  pursuit,  closely  followed 
by  Fish  "The  two  captains  raced  along  yards 
behind  Frothingham.'  The  Globe  reported, 
"and  when  they  reached  the  middle  of  the 
field  Fish  threw  himself  at  Regnier  and 
knocked  him  down  Fish  fell  on  the  Brown 
leader  and  whenever  the  latter  would  strive 
to  rise  Fish  would  stiffen  out  h;s  arms  and 
legs,  taking  care  not  to  hold  his  rival 
Regnier  tried  half  a  dozen  methods  to  free 
himself,  but  could  not  do  so.  while  the  16.000 
spectators         ,aughed  Finally  when 

Frothingham  had  crossed  the  goal  line  Fish 
rolled  off  Regnier  and  the  latter  somewhat 
sheepishly  regained  his  feet  Fish  s  clever 
heroics  were  to  no  avaii.  it  turned  out  that 
the  referee  had  called  the  ball  dead  before 
Frothingham.  had  broken  loose 

Undefeated  Harvard  next  played  Army,  At 
the  time,  the  rules  prohibited  a  player  from 
returning  to  the  game  once  he  was  taken 
out,  Eugene  .Mexis  Byrne,  the  Arrr.y  captain. 
played  opposite  Fish  and  proved  no  m.atch 
for  him.,  "I  could  see  that  he  was  pretty  well 
in  at  the  end  of  the  half.""  Fish  says,  "and  I 
said  to  my  coach.  'You  ought  to  send  word  to 
the  West  Point  coach  that  the  captain  is  all 
in  and  might  get  hurt.  I  suggested  that 
Byrne  be  taken  out  for  a  substitute,  but  he 
wanted  to  play  Shortly  after,  m  the  second 
half,  we  had  the  ball.  We  gave  the  ball  to  our 
200-pound  fullback.  Done  Minot.  a  rugged  fel- 
low Strangely  enough,  on  this  particular 
play.  I  was  shifted  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  line,  and  the  West  Point  captain  came 
through  the  line  fast,  smashed  into  our  full- 
back ana  fell  to  the  ground.  He  couldn't 
m.ove  and  became  unconscious  We  had  to 
stop  the  game — we  were  way  ahead — and  he 
died  the  next  day  from  a  broken  neck.  That's 
when  football  changed  the  rule  so  that  you 
could  take  a  man  out  and  put  him  back  In 
again,  and  that's  a  very  good  rule." 
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Harvard  followed  wuh  an  lao  victory  over 
Cornell  and  a  12  3  defeat  of  Dartmouth  to  set 
up  a  dream  Kame  Harvard  vs  Yale  These 
two  unbeaten  teama.  arth  rivals  at  that, 
were  meeting  to  decide  the  national  tham 
pionahlp  on  the  final  day  of  the  season  Har 
vard.  ft  0.  had  outacored  iw  opp<jnent8  10*  9 
Yale  had  ifone  »  0  Hut  the  Ells  were 
unscored  upon  and  boasted  sU  AU-Ameriia 
players.  IntludinK  Ted  Coy.  the  fullback  and 
captain  whom  Camp  would  name  his  alltime 
All-America  fullback  In  profiling  Coy,  Camp 
wrote  "It  was  almost  impossible  to  sUip  him 
tn  front  when  he  had  acquired  full  headway 

Anchored  by  Ktsh,  who  was  playln«  with 
badly  damaged  rltw  suffered  in  the  Dart- 
mouth name.  Harvard  held  Coy  and  Yale  U) 
only  100  yards  and  two  first  downs,  but  Yale 
won  the  Kame  and  the  championship  ft  0  on  a 
safety  and  two  drop-kick  field  (foals  by  Coy 
•"I  never  played  a  better  game,  Kish  says, 
"I'd  rested  up.  my  tacklinK  was  perfect,  but 
I  couldn't  attempt  to  catch  a  pa«e  because  1 
couldn't  lift  my  left  arm  (because  of  his  In- 
jured ribs)  We  would  have  t)eaten  them 
though  If  Id  been  able  to  lift  my  arm  " 

After  irraduatlnK  from  Harvard  cum  laude. 
Fish  declined  an  offer  to  teach  history  and 
government  at  his  alma  mater  and  served  as 
secretary  to  his  congressman  father,  Hamil 
ton  Sr  Once  back  home  In  Garrison,  N  Y  . 
Fish  forme<t  a  baseball  team  that  played 
every  weeken<l  In  a  field  next  to  the  sprawl- 
ing family  estate  "I  broke  Into  politics 
through  baseball,  "  Fish  says  "Three  or  four 
hundred  people  would  come  every  Saturday 
or  Sunday  we  played,  and  that's  how  I  got 
known  1  played  first  base,  we  had  a  lot  of 
good  players,  and  we  won  most  of  the  time. 
We  even  played  In  Sing  Sing  state  prison  " 
Fish  served  Jn  the  state  assembly  from  1914 
though  1916  as  a  member  of  the  ProgreBslve 
Party,  led  by  former  president  Theodore 
Roosevelt 

Assemblyman  Fish  had  been  friendly  with 
state  senator  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  of 
Hyde  F'ark.  a  fellow  Hudson  'Valley  patrician 
and  Harvard  graduate  "We  became  great 
friends  "  Fish  says  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
then  a  fine  .leffersonlan  Democrat,  Some- 
time after  he  became  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Navy  In  1913.  he  came  to  me  and  said.  I 
want  you  to  succeed  me  in  the  state  senate 
III  get  you  the  Democratic  support,  you 
have  the  Independents,  and  most  of  the  Re- 
publicans win  vote  for  you  anyway  '  1  said. 
Thank  you  very  much  I'd  love  to  do  It.  but 
I  can  t  do  It  because  I  Intend  to  enlist  for  the 
war 

Fish  served  as  a  captain  In  a  National 
Guard  unit  that  would  become  the  legendary 
369th  Infantry,  a  black  regiment  from  Har- 
lem During  lt3  training  In  Spartanburg.  SC, 
the  3e9th  was  stationed  next  to  an  all-white 
regiment  from  the  D>  p  South,  Ugly  words 
were  exchanged  that  eventually  led  to  the 
southern  regiment  3  threatening  to  attack 
the  black  soldiers  The  lore  of  the  3e9th  has 
It  that  Captain  Fish  offered  to  settle  matters 
once  and  for  all  by  challenging  three  officers 
U)  a  flstflght 

The  newspapers  said  I  challenged  each  of 
them  to  flghi  but  that  was  an  exaggera 
tlon.  "  Fish  says  'ITie  men  from  the  south- 
ern regiment  had  said  they  would  attack  us 
As  captain,  I  served  notice  to  my  men  that 
if  we  were  attacked,  we  would  fight  to  the 
death  I  trained  all  the  men  and  armed  them 
to  attack  l,Ate  one  night,  someone  I  don't 
know  who,  stupidly  blew  a  bugle  My  men 
came  pouring  out  of  their  tents  ready  to 
fight  and  kill  I  told  them  to  stay  where  they 
were,  and  I  went  out  to  meet  the  south- 
erners   I  uncocked  my  pistol,  went  out  and 


met  several  southern  officers  Standing  in 
the  dark  with  my  cocked  pistol,  I  said.  You 
must  stop  My  troops  are  under  orders  t-o 
fight  t^i  the  death  It  will  simply  t>e  a  mas- 
sacre on  both  aides  and  one  of  the  worst 
things  to  happen  uj  our  country  '  There  was 
no  trouble" 

In  combat  in  France  with  the  3eeth.  Fish 
won  the  Silver  Star  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
for  gallantry  in  action  When  the  war  wa.s 
over.  Fish  served  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  Three,  which  wrote  the  preamble  for 
the  newly  founded  American  I^egion 

In  1977.  filmmaker  William  Miles  used 
long  forgotten  footage  to  make  a  movie.  Men 
of  Bronze,  about  the  369lh  Fl.^h  and  Ham  III 
attended  the  premier  together  at  Lincoln 
Center  In  Manhatt.an  "We  .sat  up  in  a  box 
with  other  members  of  the  cast,  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  audience  In  the  thea- 
ter. "  Ham  LII  recalls  "It  was  a  remarkable 
and  moving  film  When  the  lights  went  on 
afterward,  the  2.000  people  in  the  audience. 
many  of  them  liberals  from  the  Upper  West 
Side,  turned  and  looked  up  at  my  grand- 
father and  gave  him  a  standing  ovation   " 

After  World  War  I.  Fish  and  Roosevelt  re- 
mained friendly,  but  when  FDR  won  the 
presidency  in  1932,  the  friendship  soured  It 
did  not  help  that  Fish  was  congressman  from 
Roosevelt's  Hudson  Valley  home  district  If 
FDR  were  alive,  he  doubtless  would  have  his 
side  of  the  story  about  the  estrangement, 
but  Fish  says.  "I  put  the  start  of  the  change 
In  Roosevelt  to  his  work  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  I  Money  began  to  mean  nothing 
to  him.  and  he  had  power  Lord  Acton  said. 
'Power  tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely  '  That's  what  changed 
the  whole  life  of  the  man  I  waj  once  very 
fond  of  and  who  wanted  me  to  succeed  him  ' 

Fish  was  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  House  of  Representatives'  Rules  and  For 
eign  Affairs  committees,  which  provided  him 
with  plenty  of  power  of  his  own  and  he  stri 
dently  opposed  the  New  Deal  almost  from 
the  start.  He  also  objected  to  Roosevelt's  ef- 
fort to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  fought 
against  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
after  World  War  II  began  In  Europe,  accused 
Roosevelt  of  attempting  to  lead  the  country 
Into  the  war. 

Relations  between  the  two  men  deterio 
rated  to  the  point  that  the  president  barred 
Fish  from  the  White  House  "Yes.  he  hated 
me,  and  he  had  a  right  to,"  Fish  says.  "I 
didn't  hate  him,  "  he  adds  with  a  chortle  I 
despised  him  " 

On  Oct  28,  1940,  in  a  campaign  speech  de- 
livered at  Madison  Square  Garden.  FDR 
scathingly  denounced  by  name  his  three 
principal  Republican  opponents  In  Congress 
The  Rooseveltian  refrain  of  "Martin.  Barton 
and  Fish  "  the  last  name  drawn  out  with  al 
most  a  hiss- F-l-8-s-s-h-h-h— became  part  of 
the  national  political  vocabulary 

Fish   was  defeated   for  reelection   to  Con- 
gress in  1944,  and  he  returned  to  New  York 
Nevertheless,  his  speeches  on  behalf  of  var 
lous  organizations  and  his  letters  to  the  edi 
tor  that  frequently  appeared  In  newspapers 
and  magazines  kept  his  name  before  the  put> 
lie    In  1960  his  wife,  the  former  Grace  Chapin 
Rogers,  whom  he  had  married  In  1920,  died 
In   the  fall  of  1970,   his  oldest  sister,   Janet. 
died  In  Washington   The  newspapers  reported 
that  her  funeral  would  be  held  on  Nov    21  at 
St     Philips    Church    in    Garrison       Then, 
says   Aldrlch,     "the   word   came    from   Unclt> 
Ham  that  the  date  conflicted  with  the  Har 
vard  Yale  game,  and  that  he  was  not  about 
to  miss  It   The  funeral  would  have  to  be  re- 
scheduled   "  It  was 


In  1967.  Flah  married  for  a  second  time  His 
wife  was  Mane  Blackton,  a  Russian  emigre 
who  lived  In  a  Park  Avenue  apartment 

After  Marie  died  in  1974,  Fish,  then  86,  was 
married  for  a  third  time,  to  Alice  Desmond 
of  Newburgh,  N  Y  .  the  widow  of  a  state  sen- 
aUjr  They  endowed  a  20.000-volume  library 
In  Garrison,  the  very  library  in  which  Fish 
was  first  t<j  meet  his  current  wife,  Lydla. 
aft<'r  Alice  and  he  were  divorced  In  1964 

Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Fish 
has  remained  an  ardent  football  fan  At  Har- 
vard, where  the  band  serenaded  him  and 
Lydia  liefore  last  years  Yale  game,  he  is 
given  seat  21  in  row  1.  section  32.  right  on  the 
50-yard  line  of  Harvard  Stadium  Yale  ac- 
cords him  a  similar  honor  In  years  The  Game 
is  played  in  the  Yale  Bowl  And  when  he  at- 
tends U  S  Military  Academy  games  at  West 
Point,  in  his  old  home  district,  he  gets  the 
best  seat  available  In  Michle  Stadium  Ham 
III  who  since  childhood  has  regularly  accom- 
panied his  grandfather  to  Har\'ard  games,  re- 
calls times  when  "I  had  to  restrain  him  from 
running  down  the  stairs  to  upbraid  coaches 
or  players  for  not  performing  up  to  snuff   ' 

Fish  remains  ever  ready  to  deliver  a 
speech,  and  he  does  so  without  notes  or  a 
microphone  Recently,  he  was  an  honored 
guest  at  a  dinner  of  the  Theodcire  Roosevelt 
Association  in  New  York  where  he,  author 
Tom  Wolfe  and  Paul  Nlue  each  received  the 
association's  medal  for  distinguished  service 
Fish  spoke  on  Americanism,  and  he  says, 
"By  the  time  I  had  finished.  Nltze  was  cry 
mg   " 

•'I'm  very  privileged  to  be  married  to 
him,  "  Lydla  says  "He's  living  history  Life 
is  exciting,  it's  Interesting    It  s  never  dull    " 

Mr  Speaker.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
lunlt.v  to  join  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Oilman], 
in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  my  heroes 
He  certainly  was  not  my  Congressman, 
and  certainly  I  was  not  a  member  of 
his  party  However.  11  Is  Interesting  to 
point  out  that  this  gentleman  who  was 
born  on  December  7.  1888.  died  In  Cold 
Spring.  NY,  January  18.  1991  He  died  at 
the  age  of  102.  and  may  be  the  longest 
living  House  Member  ever  Cum  laude 
Harvard  graduate,  1910,  football  All- 
American.  College  Football  Hall  of 
Fame,  elected  to  the  New  York  State 
.\ssembly  from  1914  to  1916.  which  our 
previous  speakers  from  New  York.  Mr 
Green  and  Mr  Oilman  and  I  have  all 
served  In  World  War  I  he  enlisted  and 
led  the  15th  New  York  Volunteers  of 
the  Colored  Infantry,  later  known  as 
the  369ih  Infantry 

He  was  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  the  American  Silver  Star  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  US  Amer- 
ican Legion 

In  1920,  he  was  elected  to  the  66th 
Congress,  representing  Orange.  Put- 
nam, and  Dutchess  Counties,  the  New 
York  26th.  a  county  which  is  the  dis- 
trict now  in  the  22d  and  represented  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

During  his  24  years  in  the  House,  he 
rose  to  the  ranking  Republican  on  both 
the  Rules  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  introduced  legislation  on 
the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  as  national  an- 
them,   helped    establish    an    American 
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war  memorial  in  France;  legislated  the 
Army-Navy  traditional  football  game, 
and  the  Fish  Palestine  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  Jewish  homeland. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Lydia,  my 
friend  and  his  son,  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish.  Jr..  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth Pyne,  five  stepchildren,  eight 
grandchildren,  and  five  great-grand- 
children. 

He  was  fourth  In  a  five-generation 
line  of  American  statesmen  dating 
back  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

He  was  an  outspoken  advocate  for 
civil  rights  and  veterans  affairs  and  an 
active  voice  against  communism.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  World  War  11.  un- 
less the  United  States  was  attacked, 

Mr,  Speaker,  when  I  think  of  Hamil- 
ton Fish.  Sr,.  I  think  of  a  big  man,  a 
strong  man,  a  man  of  courage  and  of 
principle.  The  idea  of  service  to  his 
country  was  not  an  abstraction  to  him. 
but  he  demonstrated  that  dedication 
concretely. 

Picture  Harlem  in  New  York,  my 
hometown,  in  1916,  The  country  is  en- 
gaged in  a  great  war  and  there  are  pa- 
triotic African-Americans  ready  to 
serve  to  protect  and  defend  their  coun- 
try, but  no  one  will  take  them.  Their 
own  army,  their  own  country,  refuses 
to  admit  them  to  the  ranks.  My  own 
uncle.  Herbert  Wharton,  enlisted  in  the 
15th  Infantry  Regiment  and  never  was 
able  to  go  overseas  because  they  found 
out  that  he  was  too  young. 

Enter  young  Hamilton  Fish,  who  was 
commissioned  to  serve  as  a  Captain  in 
the  Army  leading  the  all-black  15th 
New  York  Volunteers  Regiment  from 
my  hometown  village  of  Harlem,  This 
National  Guard  unit  went  on  to  become 
the  legendary  369th  Infantry  that  was 
trained  under  Capt.  Hamilton  Fish  and 
delivered  to  serve,  not  with  the  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  European  Theater, 
but  with  the  French.  This  369th  Infan- 
try of  Harlem  became  the  most  highly 
decorated  unit  that  served  in  Europe, 
earning  as  I  said,  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  As  their  captain,  Hamilton 
Fish  also  earned  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  the  American  Silver  Star 
citation  for  gallantry  in  action.  The 
369th  rise  to  appropriate  recognition 
was  not  without  difficulty. 

The  article  by  Robert  Boyle  for 
Sports  Illustrated,  which  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  RECORD,  has  the  story  in  it 
where  it  recalls  the  regiment's  training 
in  Spartanburg,  SC,  where  the  369th 
was  being  trained  by  Hamilton  Fish 
next  to  an  all-white  unit. 
As  Fish  reports: 

The  men  from  the  southern  regiment  had 
said  they  would  attack  us.  As  captain.  I 
served  notice  to  my  men  that  if  we  were  at- 
tacked, we  would  fight  to  the  death.  I 
trained  all  the  men  and  armed  them  to  at- 
tack Late  one  night,  someone,  I  don't  know 
who.  stupidly  blew  a  bugle.  My  men  came 
pouring  out  of  their  tents  ready  to  fight  and 
kill  I  told  them  to  stay  where  they  were, 
and  I  went  out  to  meet  the  southerners,  1 
uncocked  my  pistol,  went  out  and  met  sev- 


eral southern  officers.  Standing  in  the  dark 
with  my  pistol  cocked,  I  said,  "You  must 
stop.  My  troops  are  under  orders  to  fight  to 
the  death.  It  will  simply  be  a  massacre  on 
both  sides  and  one  of  the  worst  things  to 
fiappen  in  our  country."  There  was  no  trou- 
ble 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  kind  of  per- 
sonal involvement  and  human  concern 
that  was  typical  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  man  and  his  troops.  The 
••Fighting  369th""  of  the  -Hell  Fight- 
ers" landed  in  Brest,  France,  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  and  saw  action  in  the 
Champagne  sector.  They  were  in  con- 
tinuous combat  longer  than  any  other 
American  unit,  191  consecutive  days  on 
the  front  lines.  They  never  lost  a 
trench,  never  retreated  an  inch,  and 
never  surrendered  a  prisoner.  The  de- 
termination of  these  troops  to  serve  so 
valiantly  on  behalf  of  a  nation  that  had 
refused  them  an  equal  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  serve  is  a 
sincere  and  significant  tribute  to  the 
man  who  led  them. 

Many,  many  years  later.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  the  president  of  the 
Manhattan  district  of  the  National 
369th  Veterans  Association,  named 
after  the  Fighting  369th,  When  I  came 
to  Congress,  one  of  the  first  things  I 
sought  to  do  was  to  get  a  Federal  char- 
ter for  this  outstanding  veterans  asso- 
ciation. It  was  difficult,  and  I  had  the 
help  of  a  distinguished  friend,  my 
friend  and  his  distinguished  son.  Con- 
gressman Hamilton  Fish,  Jr..  who  in- 
troduced the  legislation  as  a  member 
of  the  district  committee  and  had  the 
support  of  Peter  Rodino.  the  chairman. 
It  passed  the  House  overwhelmingly, 
but  I  had  problems  in  the  Senate,  be- 
cause on  the  other  side  a  gentleman 
from  one  of  the  Southern  States 
chaired  a  coirmfiittee  that  had  said  we 
would  not  have  any  further  Federal 
charters  for  any  other  organizations. 

I  went  to  visit  this  gentleman  and 
shared  with  him  what  this  American 
flag  stood  for  and  the  fact  that  these 
men  who  fought  for  this  country  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  fight  with 
our  American  troops  and  also  pointed 
out  that  they  were  led  by  Hamilton 
Fish,  Sr,,  a  captain  in  World  War  I. 

Needless  to  say.  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  today 
the  369th  Veterans  Association  is  one 
of  the  few  organizations  in  this  decade 
that  enjoys  a  Federal  charter 

Every  year  the  369th  marches  in  the 
village  of  Harlem  as  a  reminder  of  the 
contribution  that  African-Americans 
had  always  made  to  our  Armed  Forces. 
Every  year  Capt.  Hamilton  Fish  was  in 
the  grandstand  as  they  marched  by  to 
salute.  He  will  not  be  there  this  year, 
but  I  tell  you,  and  I  state  for  the 
RECORD,  that  again  I  will  march  by  and 
even  though  he  will  not  be  there  phys- 
ically, I  will  salute  Capt.  Hamilton 
Fish,  Sr..  for  the  principles  that  he 
stood  for,  the  contributions  that  he 
made  and  also  that  he  has  made  this 
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great  Republic  a  greater  Nation  for  us 

to  live  in. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Flake).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentley]  Is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  was 
very  happy  to  let  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rangel]  go  ahead  of  me 
to  pay  tribute  to  Hamilton  Fish.  Sr..  a 
great  man.  I  have  never  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  him,  but  he  did  write 
me  when  I  first  came  to  the  Congress 
and  congratulated  me  and  I  was  very 
interested  in  all  the  remarks  of  both 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rangel]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]  and  what  they  had 
to  say  about  him. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  support  our  actions  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  fate  of  small  chil- 
dren who  have  both  parents  ser^'lng  in 
that  theater  of  war. 

Last  week  I  was  in  touch  with  Spec. 
Sara  Davis  Waters,  an  inactive  reserv- 
ist, who  has  been  called  to  serve  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  She  is  willing  to  serve, 
but  the  problem  is  that  Saras  husband 
is  already  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  her 
daughter.  Christina,  is  just  2  years  old. 
Since  reading  Sara"8  story  I  have 
talked  with  officials  at  the  Pentagon 
and  the  White  House,  Yesterday  the 
Pentagon  notified  my  office  that  they 
were  calling  the  units  involved  in  the 
call  up  of  the  Reserves  to  refresh  their 
memory  of  the  guidance  for  options  of 
ready  reservists.  Yesterday,  they  stat- 
ed all  the  units  would  be  informed  by  1 
oclock,  I  am  very  pleased  they  are 
doing  this  and  hope  it  will  relieve 
stress  in  many  families 

Through  this  experience  of  Specialist 
Waters  I  also  have  learned  just  what  is 
happening  to  women  in  the  service  who 
happen  to  have  young  children  or  to 
those  who  axe  now  pregnant.  It  is  not  a 
good  story  in  a  kinder  and  gentler  na- 
tion. 

For  instance.  I  was  told  about  three 
young  women  with  tiny  tots — and  when 
I  say  tiny— I  am  referring  to  babies 
just  a  few  weeks  old.  In  these  cases,  the 
fathers  of  the  children  were  also  m 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  each  case  the  young 
women  were  told  that  within  another 
month  they  would  be  sent  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  One  women  was  sent  back  from 
Saudi  Arabia  and  told  that  she  would 
return  to  the  war  front  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  her  baby. 

As  I  listened  to  these  stories  I  won- 
dered what  has  happened  to  the  com- 
passionate heart  of  this  countr>'.  We 
talk  about  a  kinder  gentler  nation— 
but  deploying  both  parents  of  small 
children  to  a  war  theater  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  wrong. 

When  we  had  a  draft  during  World 
War  n.  we  had  a  policy  not  to  draft  the 
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sole  provider  in  a  family— nor  to  allow 
members  of  a  family  to  he  assltfned  to- 
gether after  the  five  Sullivan  brothers 
frrim  Nebraska  were  killed  in  1942  on 
the  U  S  S  Juru-ciu  There  were  other 
measures  as  well  deslffned  to  protect 
family  units 

Durlnt?  the  Korean  police  action,  we 
followed  the  same  policy  and  we  did 
the  same  thin^f  In  Viet  Nam.  It  seems 
to  me  those  guidelines  should  not 
change  just  because  we  have  an  all  vol- 
unteer army  To  the  contrary,  we 
should  be  even  more  considerate  with 
volunteers  We  push  volunteerlsm.  and 
with  It  we  should  be  pushing  harder  to 
protect  our  children  Volunteerlsm 
does  not  change  the  need  to  provide  the 
optimum  suppKirt  for  those  troop*  In 
the  field  by  making  certain  their  chil- 
dren are  provided  for. 

How  I  an  a  man  do  a  good  job  In  bat- 
tle when  he  knows  his  wife  Is  also  there 
and  his  children  are  at  home  with 
friends,  family  or  total  strangers? 

In  practical  terms— just  how  much 
will  It  cost  a  nation  In  the  future  for 
the  traumas  of  childhood  that  these 
small  children  suffer  now? 

Everyday  our  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  full  of  do's  and  don"ts  of  how 
to  treat  children  and  people— the  talk 
shows  are  filled  with  this  fare.  Why  not 
avoid  these  traumas — and  keep  one 
parent  serving  In  the  States? 

I  did  learn  that  If  both  parents  are  in 
a  war  theater  and  one  Is  killed— that 
the  mllltAry  will  deploy  Immediately 
the  other  parent  back  to  the  States. 
Obviously,  this  policy  reflects  the 
awareness  that  a  child  should  at  least 
have  one  parent.  Then  why  not  recog- 
nize that  need  up  front — and  keep  one 
parent  in  the  States? 

Just  who  IS  responsible  for  such  a 
policy"'  It  Is  the  Pentagon.  For  that 
reason  I  am  calling  on  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Dick  Cheney  and  those  respon- 
sible for  directives  In  the  Pentagon  to: 

One.  look  at  each  case  of  deployment 
of  both  parents  of  young  children  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Two,  change  the  policy  about  the  de- 
ployment of  members  of  one  family  in 
the  same  theater  of  war 

Three,  change  the  policy  of  sending 
the  last  In  line  In  a  family  to  combat. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  this  pol- 
icy should  be  changed  but  to  me  It  Is 
Important  that  If  we  are  a  kinder 
grentler  nation— that  we  protect  our  fu- 
ture by  protecting  our  small  children. 
They  need  to  have  at  least  one  parent 

Just  what  would  a  change  In  the  pol- 
icy mean?  It  would  simply  mean  that 
as  a  nation  we  are  concerned  about  our 
future — about  the  families  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  reason  I  am  concerned  about 
both  parents  with  children  being  de- 
ployed to  Saudi  Arabia  is  simple 

War  always  has  been  a  watershed  In 
the  lives  of  women.  As  men's  lives 
changed  so  did  women's.  They  were 
launched    into   activities   and   business 


outside  the  home  after  the  Civil  War 
Women  ii.-^'il  their  executive  talents 
and  estal  i;i.--h''d  day  nurseries  and 
kitchen  kmt  !'■:.. ■-  t.^  ,i  forerunner  of  vo- 
cational .  :.  .1',  !,  They  became 
clerks  and  wi  iked  in  any  industry  you 
could  think  id 

By  1917  the  Women's  I^nd  .\rmy  was 
created  by  the  Government  to  help  in 
the  World  War  I  effort  Women  worked 
on  farms,  and  by  1918  there  were  15,000 
women  placed  by  the  Government  in  20 
States  to  raise  agricultural  products 

After  the  war  the  Government  de- 
cided women  were  an  industrial  eco- 
nomic asset.  The  Government  at  that 
time  began  to  open  doors  for  women  to 
work. 

Again  war  was  a  watershed  for 
women.  Women  worked  In  factories  and 
Jobs  for  the  war  effort.  In  World  War  II 
women  also  served  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  service  and  ferried  planes  to 
England. 

The  WAVES  and  WACS  beckoned  to 
young  women  to  serve  their  country. 
They  were  prisoners  of  war— and  they 
did  any  job  that  was  asked  of  them. 
Some  of  them  dying  In  camps  and  at 
the  front  along  with  the  men. 

These  young  modern  women  of  today 
are  no  different  than  the  women  who 
have  been  the  backbone  of  this  country 
since  it  was  settled  Today,  young 
women  like  Spec.  Sara  Waters  are  try- 
ing to  do  two  tough  jobs  at  a  time 

They  are  serving  their  country— will- 
ing to  carry  a  gun  and  do  what  is  asked 
of  them  and  taking  care  of  their  fam- 
ily Don't  forget  one  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  currently  Is  a  woman. 

Women  have  worked  very  hard  for 
every  advance  they  have  made  In  jobs, 
both  in  the  service  and  in  business. 
They  should  not  be  denied  opportunity, 
but  It  should  be  recognized  that  they 
are  doing  two  jobs  One  at  soldiering 
and.  one  providing  for  their  family. 

I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  have  you. 
that  women  are  the  guardians  of  the 
Nation's  spirit.  Each  parent  has  a  role 
to  fulfill  In  the  family.  It  is  through 
the  women  of  the  family— sometimes 
the  father  that  the  traditions  and  val- 
ues of  our  Nation  are  passed  along.  In 
that  respect  they  are  filling  a  tradi- 
tional role  that  is  unchanged  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization 

Women's  lives  always  have  changed 
in  relation  to  men  First  we  started  out 
in  a  cave  and  progressed  from  there.  As 
men  expanded  their  sphere  of  life- 
women's  sphere  changed  too. 

Now  instead  of  searching  for  food  and 
providing  protection  with  a  club  we  are 
buying  food  at  the  corner  grocery  and 
protecting  the  family  with  high  tech 
weapons.  Women  are  doing  exactly  the 
part  that  has  always  been  expected  of 
them. 

I  am  very  proud  of  these  young 
women  and  I  admire  Spec.  Sara  Waters 
who  understood  this  need  for  young 
women  today  and  waus  willing  to  speak 
up  about  it.  She  is  the  fine  tradition  of 
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women  a.s  are  all   the  women  who  are 
serving  in  the  military 

It  is  time  that  the  Pentagon  and  Sec- 
retary Cheney  act  to  change  the  policy 
to  make  it  possible  for  these  young 
women  to  continue  to  fulfill  their  role 
to  their  children  and  to  their  country 
They  are  willing  to  serve-  but  both 
parents  should  not  be  deployed  to  a 
theater  of  war 

This  country  always  has  been  a  bea- 
con of  freedom  and  opportunity  to  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  I  am  a  first  gen- 
eration Serbian  My  parents  came  to 
this  country  for  opportunity -as  did 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  or  their 
parents  or  grandparents  Each  i  ame  for 
opportunity  for  hi&'her  family 

This  issue  is  an  Issue  of  parents  and 
families.  It  strikes  at  the  very  spirit  of 
America's  strength  in  protecting  the 
family.  If  we  are  not  careful  our  chil- 
dren will  be  the  true  victims  of  this 
war  This  policy  must  be  changed. 


WOMEN   AT  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Flake >.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentlewomen  from  Ohio  [Ms 
Kaptur]  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  KAPTUR  Mr  Speaker,  first  I 
would  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs  Bkntley]  for  her  spe- 
cial order  and  to  say  that,  coming  from 
the  ninth  District  of  Ohio,  I  have  per- 
sonally spoken  with  women,  some  of 
whom  are  pregnant  at  the  present 
time,  and  once  the  baby  Is  born  they 
are  given  4  weeks  to  go  back  to  Saudi 
Arabia  while  their  husband  Is  deployed 
in  the  same  theater. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  gentle- 
woman's efforts  to  try  to  get  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  take  this  very  se- 
rious matter  into  consideration.  These 
women  are  willing  to  serve,  but  why 
should  both  the  husband  and  wife,  with 
a  young  child  like  that,  be  deployed  In 
the  type  of  environment? 

I  think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  what 
we  think  about  family  in  this  country, 
and  I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  on  her  special 
order  today. 

D  1450 

LESSON  FOCR:  war  and  OIL 

Ms  KAPTUR  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  coming  to  this  floor  now  for  sev- 
eral days  to  talk  about  the  lessons  of 
history,  and  I  would  like  to  entitle  my 
remarks  this  afternoon  as  'Lesson 
Four:  War  and  Oil."  how  oil  and  the 
Balkanized  politics  of  the  Middle  East 
have  time  and  time  again  drawn  the 
United  States  near  and  now  actually 
into  armed  conflict. 

This  story  Is  a  very  old  story,  over 
three  decades  old  and  the  themes  are 
very  predictable.  The  story  goes  like 
this: 

We  are  told  time  and  again  by  clear- 
sighted experts  that  the  unstable  na- 
ture of  the  Middle  East  politics  and  our 
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dep>endency  for  Middle  East  oil  do  not 
mix  Like  prophets  coming  down  from 
the  mountaintop,  these  clear-sighted 
thinkers  tell  us  war  is  coming  if  we  do 
not  watch  out 

Time  and  time  again  they  tell  us 
that  our  consuming  demand  for  cheap 
oil  coupled  with  Arab  nationalism  and 
Israel  do  not  mix  well.  "The  free  float- 
ing contradictions  and  conflicting  in- 
terests in  Arab  society  emerge." 

Their  warnings  are  ignored  and  the 
predictable  war  erupts.  The  instability 
In  the  oil  markets  caused  by  the  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  so  called  oil 
shocks  sends  our  economy  into  a  reces- 
sion. 

Think  back  with  me  First,  the  1973 
recession,  then  1978  recession  and  1979. 
and  now  in  1990  and  1991.  all  tied  to  oil. 
imported  oil. 

The  story  goes  on.  The  war.  which  is 
usually  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel, 
is  brought  to  a  halt  through  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union 

With  the  war  at  an  end  there  is  gen- 
erally a  great  flurry  back  here  at  home 
for  energy  independence,  for  a  new  na- 
tional energy  strategy.  As  well,  there 
is  usually  a  great  flurry  of  diplomatic 
activity  about  once  and  for  all  resolv- 
ing the  issues  of  Israel's  security  needs 
and  the  demand  for  a  solution  to  the 
Palestinian  issue. 

But  despite  the  warnings  and  plenty 
of  history  to  back  it  up.  and  despite  all 
the  wars,  and  despite  all  of  the  flurry 
of  general  activity,  which  is  generally 
halted.  nothing  fundamentally 

changes. 

Oil  remains  cheap,  in  comparison  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  so  we  Americans 
guzzle  away 

The  politics  of  the  Middle  East  sinks 
back  into  the  quagmire  of  Arab  and  Is- 
raeli politics  with  the  United  States 
trying  to  balance  both  sides  against 
each  other  with  really  little  overall 
success. 

And,  so  America  comfortably  forgets. 
We  get  a  case  of  diplomatic  amnesia. 
We  forget  our  history.  And,  then  once 
again  the  clear-sighted  thinkers  come 
down  from  the  mountaintops,  come  be- 
fore congressional  committees  and 
once  again  tell  us  that  trouble  is  com- 
ing—that war  will  erupt— that  the 
linkage  between  our  dependency  of 
Middle  East  oil  and  Arab  nationalism 
is  kept  burning  because  of  the  Pal- 
estinian issue  and  Israel's  need  for  se- 
cure and  safe  borders  will  once  again 
draw  us  into  war. 

That  is  the  story.  A  very  old  story.  In 
fact,  it's  been  rerun  many  times.  A 
very  predictable  story.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple Is  an  editorial  that  I  choose  to  read 
that  was  places  In  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
Record  during  energy  policy  hearings 
held  In  May  1973,  5  months  before  was 
erupted  again  In  the  Middle  East  and 
America  felt  its  first  great  oil  shock,  in 
1973.  Let  me  read  it: 


U.S  Energy  Crisis  Is  M.^king  War 

Thinkable  Again 

I  By  Dr.  H.  Peter  Metzger 

War.  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  dlmm- 
ishintr  resources,  has  had  a  long  history.  If 
the  spoils  of  war  appear  to  be  sufficient  con- 
pensation  for  the  risks  involved,  politicians 
have  always  been  able  w  promote  war  as  an 
honorable  policy 

Lately,  however,  that's  been  harder  to  do. 
The  atomic  bomib  has  increased  the  risk  of 
war  immeasurably.  The  stresses  that  cause 
friction  between  nations  have  become  ideo- 
logical rather  than  physical.  People  whose 
bellies  are  full  are  harder  to  talk  into  a  war 

But  that's  all  changing  now.  Our  society  is 
about  to  confront  its  first  serious  physical 
shortage  in  modern  times  A  crisis  in  the 
supply  of  cheap  energy. 

And  no  wonder,  in  the  last  30  years,  man 
has  used  up  more  energy  than  he  had  in  all 
of  history  prior  to  1940.  Americans.  6  percent 
of  the  earth's  population,  consume  33  percent 
of  all  the  world's  energy— an  amount  ex- 
pected to  triple  in  another  30  years. 

While  many  different  solutions  have  been 
proposed,  there  is  general  agreement  that 
within  a  very  few  years  the  energy  demand 
in  America  will  reach  a  degree  unmatched 
before  in  peacetime. 

The  big  question  is  this:  How  long  will 
America  or  the  other  Western  nations  for 
that  matter,  tolerate  the  loss  of  the  many 
energy  consuming  conveniences  and  pleas- 
ures we  have  come  to  regard  as  our  birth- 
righf 

When  the  crunch  comes,  America  and  the 
West  are  bound  to  cast  a  conscious  eye  on 
Arab  oil.  Not  only  is  most  of  the  world's  oil 
in  the  Middle  East,  but  much  of  the  world's 
money  is  on  its  way  over  there  too,  to  pay 
for  it  all. 

Arab  oil  has  doubled  in  price  since  1970.  In 
less  than  10  years,  Arab  income  will  exceed 
more  than  the  combined  profits  of  the  500 
largest  American  industrial  corporations 
today 

The  amount  of  money  that  the  Arab 
nations  receive  from  the  sale  of  oil. 
greater  than  the  combined  profits  of 
our  Fortune  500  companies. 

With  relatively  little  to  spend  it  on  at 
home  in  their  own  land.  Arab  billions  will  be 
invested  elsewhere  One  of  their  more  obvi- 
ous projects  is  to  finance  a  massive  war  with 
Israel  That  threat  alone  is  enough  to  ensure 
increasing  unrest  in  the  Middle  Blast.  But 
there  is  another  worry. 

When  the  U.S.  superpower  is  stressed  suffi- 
ciently, starving  for  energy  and  watching  its 
dollar  deteriorate,  it  is  not  likely  to  accept 
its  fate  passively.  War  becomes  thinkable 
again. 

But  war  too  has  changed.  New  develop- 
ments in  weapons  have  made  even  atomic 
war  more  acceptable— to  the  militarist  at 
least 

Our  newest  is  a  laser-lighted  nuclear  fusion 
bomb.  Ordinary  atomic  bombs  are  too  power- 
ful and  dirty  to  be  used  for  anything  other 
than  nuclear  blackmail.  The  new  variety 
produces  none  of  the  nasty  fission  byprod- 
ucts associated  with  radioactive  fallout. 
Also,  more  manageable  sizes  can  be  pro- 
duced; enough  say  to  wipe  out  a  small  city 
without  harming  neighboring  oil  production 
facilities. 

Furthermore,  so  little  radioactivity  [trit- 
ium] is  produced  by  the  blasts  contemplated, 
that  it  s  conceivable  that  the  fallout  blown 
across  international  borders  would  be  too 
low  to  measure.  If  so,  such  blasts  would  not 
be  in  violation  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Trea- 


ty,   thereby    creating    greater    incentive    for 
their  use 

Planners  have  already  worked  out  several 
game  plans  for  such  a  war  For  example, 
there  are  thousands  of  American  technicians 
and  their  families,  living  ic  ■  American 
towns  in  the  oil  rich  areas  of  the  Middle 
East  One  scenario  calls  for  those  .Americans 
to  be  unjustly  attacked  by  a  ruthless  local 
population  thereby  justifying  .American 
intervention  That  same  miethoc  was  used  to 
justify  the  German  occupation  of  the 
Sudentenland  m  1938 

Trial  balloons  for  a  Middle  Eiast  war  have 
already  been  sent  aloft  Elmer  Renneit.  as- 
sistant director  of  the  U  S  office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  said 
last  month,  "If  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil 
becomes  so  great,  or  our  control  in  foreign 
policy  and  international  infij»nce  declines 
the  alternative  could  be  to  send  ar.  expedi- 
tionary force  to  the  Middle  East  that  couid 
make  "Vietnam  seem  like  a  picr.ic." 

But  as  likely  as  it  appears,  war  is  not  inev- 
itable. America  has  several  hundred  years  of 
coal  reserves  left,  not  to  mention  m.any  more 
exotic  alternatives  to  oil  The  trouble  is  that 
the  massive  programs  required  to  make 
those  sources  more  available  have  so  far  re- 
ceived only  token  support  from  the  federal 
government.  In  that  connection.  President 
Nixon's  recent  energy  message  was  very 
shortsighted.  Not  only  would  those  aimless 
efforts  continue,  but  even  greater  reliance 
would  be  placed  upon  oil  imports 

That  too.  of  course,  could  change  very 
quickly,  once  the  electorate  runs  out  of  gas 
for  their  automobiles. 

D  1500 

Listen  to  these  words  again,  from 
1973:  "If  our  dependency  on  foreign  oil 
becomes  so  great,  or  our  control  in  for- 
eign policy  and  international  influence 
declines  *  *  *  the  alternative  could  be 
to  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  the 
Middle  East  that  could  make  Vietnam 
seem  like  a  picnic." 

I  do  not  think  we  have  another  Viet- 
nam on  our  hands.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
the  words  are  more  than  prophetic  We 
were  told  our  future.  We  chose  not  to 
find  a  new  way  of  coming  to  terms  with 
this  vexing  problem. 

Today,  Daniel  Yergln,  one  of  Ajnen- 
ca's  most  well-informed  energy  ex- 
perts, told  us  the  same  story  In  dif- 
ferent terms  In  an  article  he  wrote  In 
1988,  entitled  'Energy  Security  In  the 
1990s." 

In  this  article,  Mr.  'i'ergin  asked  the 
key  question,  "Are  the  seeds  now  being 
planted  for  revived  problems  In  the 
next  decade?  "  Or  have  we  learned  from 
the  "harsh  experience  of  the  1970's" 
that  we  can  now  look  forward  to  a  dec- 
ade of  energy  stability? 

Mr.  Yergln  lays  out  for  us  the  eco- 
nomics of  oil  In  the  1990's.  He  tells  us 
In  clear  terms  that  new  pressures  are 
building— how  U.S.  Imports,  ■having 
hit  bottom  in  1985  at  25  percent  of  total 
consumption.  have  risen  sharply 
since.  "  That  Imported  oil,  at  least  in 
1988.  was  at  a  new  high  of  36  percent, 
and  today  as  I  speak  55  percent  of  all 
we  consume  is  Imported 

Mr.  Yergln  also  tells  us  that  much 
has  changed  since  1973  that  should  give 
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us  some  sense  of  oil  stability.  He  de- 
scribes how  oil  production  Is  far  more 
diversified,  how  energy  efficiency  has 
made  its  mark  here  at  home,  how  the 
West  has  built  up  an  oil  reserve,  and 
how  oil  has  lost  a  si«-nifiiant  -share  of 
the  total  world  enertfy  market,  down 
from  54  percent  in  1973  to  approxi- 
mately 44  percent  as  we  enter  the  glob- 
al world  of  the  19908 

But  having  described  how  a  "security 
martfln"  has  been  built  up.  Yergln 
points  out  that  the  United  States  has 
been  on  an  upward  spiral  in  our  de- 
mand for  Middle  F^ast  oil.  and  that  over 
half  of  all  the  world's  "surplus  produc- 
tion capacity"  is  in  the  trulf.  In  fact.  66 
percent  of  surplus  oil  is  in  the  gulf. 

So  Yertfin  poses  the  question.  "Do 
growing  imports  make  the  United 
States  more  vulnerable''"  He  does  not 
answer  the  (jueslion  I  think  every 
American  should  answer  that  question 
for  himself  or  for  herself  The  Rrowint? 
imports  make  the  United  States  more 
vulnerable 

Yenfln  points  out  that  the  structural 
changes  in  the  world  oil  market,  what 
he  defines  as  "downstream  integra- 
tion" by  producing  countries  like  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries  lends  itself  to 
some  sort  of  energy  stability. 

Put  simply,  producing  countries  like 
Kuwait  and  Saudi  .Arabia  have  been 
adopting  all  the  hallmarks  of  a  tradi- 
tional integrated  oil  company  They 
were  becoming  Hignificant  inter- 
national refiners  and  marketers"  with 
the  emphasis  on  marketing  Kuwait, 
for  example,  had  moved  from  the  sim- 
ple production  of  oil  to  the  direct  con- 
trol of  oil  marketing  with  its  purchase 
of  1.000  gas  stations  in  Western  Europe 
And  Texaco  and  Saudi  Arabia  had  in 
1988  developed  in  principle  an  agree 
ment  to  establish  a  joint  venture  to 
"take  over  Texaco's  refining  and  mar 
ketlng  operations  in  23  States  in  the 
United  States  "  In  short,  these  produc- 
ing nations  were  attempting  to  assure 
their  "security  of  demand 

That  Investment  occurred  so  slowly 
and  It  happened  so  quickly  that  it 
missed  the  average  American's  atten 
tlon  It  has  not  been  written  about  on 
most  front  pages  of  our  major  dailies 
across  the  country  because  it  has  been 
a  slow,  progressive  purchase  of  the  un 
derbelly  of  America. 

This.  Mr  Yergln  notes,  is  a  plus  for 
energy  security  but  only  if  the  "com- 
mercial logic  "  that  drives  this  deci- 
sionmaking can  withstand  being  "test- 
ed and  buffeted  by  politics.  After  all, 
these  new  integrated  entitles  are  state- 
owned  flagship  companies." 

In  the  Middle  East,  Saudi  Arabia 
owns  Aramco,  and  Kuwait  owns  the 
Kuwait  Petroleum  Co..  et  cetera. 

Mr     Yergln    points    out    that    there 
could    be    turmoil    In    some    producing 
countries,  and  others  could  have  politi 
cal  rlfta  with  the  consuming  countries 
like  the  United  States  In  which  their 


outlets  are  located  This,  as  we  know, 
has  now  come  to  pass 

In  addition,  Mr  Yergln  notes  that 
energy  security  and  stability  can  only 
be  assured  if  we  adopt  a  real  long-term 
energy  security  strategy,  that  we  slow 
oil  imports,  that  we  strengthen  our  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  industry,  that  we  in- 
crease natural  gas  use,  that  we  pro- 
mote energy  efficiency,  that  we  sup- 
port research  and  development  for 
cleaning  up  coal  and  producing  clean 
fuels  like  methanol  off  of  that  coal, 
that  we  develop  alternative  fuels  like 
hydrogen  and  like  reprocessing  our  nu- 
clear waste,  supporting  agricultural 
fuels  development  in  ethanol.  and 
using  the  products  of  our  fields,  that 
we  continue  building  up  our  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  and  that  we  ensure 
competitive  markets. 

All  these  points  are  well  taken  and 
must  be  explored  and  enacted  by  this 
Congress.  A  visionary  President  would 
help  lead  this  Nation  in  that  effort. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  win  the 
war  and  lose  the  peace,  especially  the 
peace  here  at  home  We  can  only  win 
the  peace  if  we  start,  even  as  this  war 
unfolds,  to  deal  in  real  terms  with  the 
twin  issues  that  have  caused  us  to  get 
into  the  war  today— our  consuming  de- 
mand for  cheap  imported  oil  from  the 
Middle  E&st  and  our  inability  to  once 
and  for  all  find  a  solution  to  Israel's  se- 
curity needs,  as  well  as  a  Palestinian 
homeland. 


THE  LINK-UP-FOR-LEARNING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs  LowKY]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mrs  LOWEY  o(  New  YorV  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  lo  anriounce  the  introduction  of  an 
important  btll  designetl  to  improve  our  Nation  s 
atHlity  to  educate  at-nsk  youth 

II  IS  a  tragc  lad  tbal  large  numbers  ot  chil- 
dren in  Amerca  are  growing  up  under  condi- 
tions which  create  tt>e  very  real  danger  ol  aca- 
demic failure 

More  than  20  percent  ol  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren are  living  in  poverty  Almost  half  of  all 
chiklren  and  youth  live  in  a  single-parent  larrv 
ily  lor  part  of  their  lives  High  p<oportions  ol 
disadvantaged  and  minority  children  are  with 
teenage  mothers  who  are  struggling  to  fulfill 
academic  programs  themselves  Of  have  been 
forced  lo  abandon  hope 

Many  of  our  Nations  children  sutler  from 
the  etiects  ot  inadequate  nutrition  and  health 
care  Some  are  victims  ol  homelessness  or  vi- 
olence Still  others  have  fallen  victim  to  alco- 
hol or  drug  abuse  And  many  are  children  of 
recent  immigrants  wtx)  face  language  and 
other  turners  to  educational  success 

At  the  same  time  that  the  population  of  at- 
risk  youth  IS  growing,  ft>e  Nation's  support  sys- 
tem lor  these  chikjren  is  eroding  For  instance, 
40  percent  ol  eligible  chiklren  do  not  receive 
free  or  reduced-poce  lunches  or  benettt  trom 
food  stamps  As  many  as  25  percent  of  our 
Nation's  children  are  not  covered  by  health  in- 


surance, and  only  20  fjercent  ol  those  in  need 
are  accommodated  in  puMic  tx)using 

Moreover,  existing  services  for  at-nsk  youth 
are  fragmented,  expensive,  overregulated,  irv 
eflective,  and  duplicative  School  personnel 
and  other  support  service  providers  often  lack 
knowledge  of  and  access  to  availat)<e  services 
lor  at-nsk  students  and  their  families  Provid- 
ers are  constrained  by  bureaucratic  obstacles 
and  have  tew  resources  or  incentives  to  co- 
ordinate services  for  these  youth 

These  tacts  are  indicative  of  a  national  crisis 
in  the  making  Unless  we  respond  to  the 
needs  of  at-risk  youth  now,  we  will  pay  the 
price  as  a  nation  later  Our  at-nsk  youth  will 
continue  lo  fail  in  school  at  an  alarming  rate, 
arxl  our  Nation  will  pay  the  price  in  the  costs 
of  remedial  education  and  job  training,  lost 
productivity,  reduced  competitiveness,  and  in- 
creased spending  on  our  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem 

The  linkup-lor-learning  bill,  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  seeks  to  address  these  seri- 
ous problems  by  enhancing  the  etiectiveness 
of  educational  support  services  lor  at-nsk 
youth  It  does  so  by  providing  resources  to  link 
together  our  Nation's  families  with  schools  and 
community  social  service  agencies  in  an  ettorl 
to  provide  overall  coordination  of  services  for 
at-risk  youth  By  uniting  parents,  educators, 
and  social  service  providers  m  addressing 
these  problems  m  a  comprehensive  fashion, 
we  can  make  significant  progress  m  improving 
educational  programs  for  these  children  We 
can  also  better  ensure  that  the  billions  ol  dol- 
lars we  invest  m  elementary  and  secor>dary 
education  are  not  undermined  by  short- 
comings m  the  environments  in  which  children 
are  raised 

The  link  up  for  learning  bill  calls  tor  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  demonstration  grant  program 
in  the  Dep>artment  ol  Education  to  encourage 
a  coordinated  approach  to  the  provision  of 
educational  support  services  for  at-nsk  youth 
Local  school  distncts  colla.borating  with  a  puti- 
lic  social  service  agency  or  a  consortium  of 
agencies  will  be  eligit)le  to  receive  grants 
under  this  program,  so  long  as  the  local 
school  district  IS  also  eligible  to  receive  chap- 
ter I  funds  for  disadvantaged  students  Partici- 
pating sctxxii  distncts  will  be  able  to  select 
any  eligit)le  school,  grade  level,  or  program 
area  lor  the  estat)lishment  of  coordinated  edu- 
cational support  services  for  at-nsk  youth 

Local  education  agencies  receiving  grants 
under  this  act  may  use  the  funds  for  coordi- 
nating, expanding,  and  improving  such  school- 
tased  or  community-based  services  as  Child 
nutrition  and  nutrition  education,  health  edu- 
cation, screening,  and  referrals,  student  and 
family  counseling,  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion, remedial  programs,  before  and  after 
school  care,  tutoring,  mentonng;  special  curric- 
ula, family  literacy,  parent  education  and  in- 
volvement activities,  and  other  appropriate 
services  ated  in  the  t>ll 

In  addition,  funds  may  be  used  to  devetop 
a  coordinated  services  program  lor  at-nsk 
youth  to  increase  their  access  to  communrty- 
tMse  support  services,  such  as  Foster  care 
and  child  protective  services,  chiW  abuse  serv- 
ices, recreation,  juvenile  delirx^uency  preven- 
tion and  court  intervention,  and  job  training 
and  placement 
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In  additk>n  to  using  funds  (or  increased  co- 
ordinabon  and  of  access  to  support  services, 
school  distncts  may  also  use  grant  funds  to  fa- 
cilitate interagerKy  collaboration,  coordinate 
case  managemerrt.  and  tram  staff  in  the  pai- 
ticipating  agerv:ies.  Special  conskjeration  will 
be  afforded  to  school  districts  which  have  a 
particularly  high  proportion  of  at-risk  students, 
and  to  achieving  geographk:al  distribution  of 
awards. 

Finally,  the  bill  creates  a  Federal  inter- 
agency task  force  to  facilitate  Interagerxiy  col- 
laboration at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
level,  and  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  cofKfuct  a  study  of  funded  projects  and 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  educational  support 
services. 

The  bill  authonzes  $50  million  for  link-up  tor 
learning  demonstration  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary  In  fis- 
cal years  1993  and  1994. 

The  impetus  for  this  bill  comes  from  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  (NSBA), 
members  of  which  have  expenenced  firsthand 
the  severe  diffculties  faced  by  local  schools  in 
resporxing  to  the  compelling  needs  of  at-risk 
youth.  The  NSBA  understands  that  we  must 
Ixing  together  parents,  educators,  arxj  social 
service  providers  if  we  hope  to  overcome  the 
myriad  problems  facing  at-risk  youth  today. 

This  bill  IS  the  product  of  the  NSBA's  expen- 
ence  on  the  front  lines  in  responding  to  the 
cnsis  faang  at-risk  youth.  They  have  recog- 
nized the  severe  impediments  to  success  that 
are  posed  by  today's  system  of  fragmented 
services,  arxJ  tfie  conceprt  which  thiey  have 
proposed  and  which  is  embodied  in  this  legis- 
lation will  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  suc- 
cess in  educating  Amenca's  most  troutiled 
youths. 

In  particular,  I  woukj  like  to  thank  tfie  presi- 
dent of  the  NSBA,  Ms.  Martha  Fncke,  and  the 
executive  director,  Thomas  Shannon,  for  their 
assistance  in  drafting  this  proposal,  and  l 
woukJ  like  to  commend  all  of  the  members  of 
this  organization  for  their  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  educational  performance  of  all 
American  children,  irx;ludlng  at-nsk  youth. 

I  woukj  also  like  to  note  that  this  bill  is  in- 
tended as  a  discussion  document.  It  seeks  to 
call  attention  to  the  desperate  need  for  im- 
proved coordination  in  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices for  at-nsk  youth — a  subject  which  must  be 
addressed  it  we  are  to  succeed  in  prepanng 
these  chiWren  to  become  productive  members 
of  society. 

However,  some  provisions  of  the  tMll  will  no 
doubt  be  revised  in  light  of  upconrnng  heanngs 
in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  the 
probtems  facing  the  American  education  sys- 
tem today,  and  other  comments  arxf  sugges- 
tions. I  invite  all  interested  parties  lo  comment 
on  the  specific  provisions  ot  the  bill  and  to 
offer  addltkx^  suggestk>ns  on  the  specifk: 
means  which  shoukj  t>e  used  to  improve  arxJ 
coordinate  services  for  our  Nation's  at-risk 
youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  of  educating  at-nsk 
youth  is  among  the  most  important  Issues  fac- 
ing education  today.  I  believe  ttiat  the  corx:ept 
embodrad  in  the  linkup  for  learning  bill,  which 
calls  for  a  coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of 
parents,  educators,  and  social  services  agen- 
cies in  responding  to  the  needs  of  at-risk  stu- 


dents, can  help  dramatk^ally  improve  edu- 
catkxial  success  on  the  part  of  at-risk  stu- 
dents. This,  in  turn,  will  reap  benefits  for  our 
entre  society  in  increased  productivity,  en- 
hanced competitiveness,  and  reduced  spend- 
ing on  social  servrces. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  ef- 
fort to  improve  our  Natkxi's  educatk)nal  report 
card  by  cosponsoring  tfie  linkup  tor  teaming 
bill.  A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
H  R  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Link-up  for 
Learning  Demonstration  Grant  Act". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  Growing  numbers  of  children  live  In  an 
environment  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions that  greatly  increase  their  risk  of  aca- 
demic failure  when  they  become  students. 

(2 1  More  than  20  percent  of  the  Nations 
children  live  in  poverty  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Naton's  infrastructure  of  social 
support  for  children  of  poor  families  has 
greatly  eroded;  for  example.  40  percent  of  eli- 
gible children  do  not  receive  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  or  benefit  from  food  stamps.  25 
percent  are  not  covered  by  health  insurance, 
and  only  20  percent  are  accommodated  in 
public  housing 

i3i  Many  at-risk  students  suffer  the  effects 
of  inadequate  nutrition  and  health  care, 
overcrowded  and  unsafe  living  conditions 
and  homelessness.  family  and  gang  violence, 
substance  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  and  child 
abuse,  involuntary  migration,  and  limited 
English  proficiency  that  often  create  severe 
barriers  of  learning  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  become  literate,  independent,  and 
productive  citizens. 

i4i  Almost  half  of  all  children  and  youths 
live  in  a  single  parent  family  for  some  period 
of  their  lives,  greatly  reducing  parental  in- 
volvement in  their  education 

i5i  High  proportions  of  disadvantaged  and 
minority  children  are  with  never  married 
mothers  or  teenage  mothers,  greatly  limit- 
ing the  resource  available  for  early  child- 
hood development  and  education 

i6i  Large  numbers  of  children  and  youths 
are  recent  immigrants  or  children  of  recent 
immigrants  with  limited  English  proficiency 
and  significant  unmet  educational  needs 

i7)  Services  for  at-risk  students  are  frag- 
mented, expensive,  overregulated.  often  inef- 
fective and  duplicative,  and  focused  on  nar- 
row problems  and  not  the  needs  of  the  whole 
child  and  family. 

i8)  School  personnel  and  other  support 
service  providers  often  lack  knowledge  of  the 
access  to  available  services  for  at-risk  stu- 
dents and  their  family  in  the  community, 
are  constrained  by  bureaucratic  obstacles 
from  providing  the  services  most  needed,  and 
have  few  resources  or  incentives  to  coordi- 
nate services. 

(9)  Service  providers  for  at-risk  students 
such  as  teachers,  social  workers,  health  care 
givers.  Juvenile  justice  workers  and  others 
are  trained  in  separate  Institutions,  practice 
in  separate  a^^encles,  and  pursue  separate 
professional  activities  that  provide  little 
support  for  coordination  and  integration  of 
services. 

(10)  Coordination  and  integration  of  serv- 
ices for  at-risk  students  emphasizing  preven- 
tion and  early  intervention  offer  a  great  op- 
portunity to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  that 
leads  to  academic   failure,   teenage  parent- 


hood, leaving  school,  low  skill  levels,  unem- 
ployment, and  low  income 

(11)  Coordination  of  services  is  more  cost 
effective  for  schools  and  support  agencies  be- 
cause it  reduces  duplication.  Improves  qual- 
ity of  services,  and  substitutes  prevention 
for  expensive  crisis  intervention, 

SEC.  a.  PLTIPOSES. 

(ai  Improvement  of  Sttdent  Perform- 
ance.—it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  improve  the  educational  per- 
formance of  at-risk  students  by— 

(1 )  removing  barriers  to  their  learning. 

(2)  coordinating  and  enhancing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  educational  support  services 

(3)  replicating  and  disseminating  programs 
of  high  quality  coordinated  support  services; 

i4>  increasing  parental  educational  In- 
volvement: 

(5)  improving  the  capacity  of  school  and 
support  services  personnel  to  collaborate. 

i6i  integrating  services,  regulations,  data 
bases,  eligibility  procedures,  and  funding 
sources  whenever  possible;  and 

(7)  focusing  school  and  community  re- 
sources on  prevention  and  early  intervention 
strategies  to  address  student  needs  holls- 
tically. 

ibi  Coordination  —It  is  also  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  foster  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  collaboration  among 
local,  county.  State,  and  Federal  educational 
and  other  student  support  service  agencies 
and  levels  of  government,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  the  private  sector  to  Improve 
the  educational  performance  of  at-risk  stu- 
dents by— 

(li  identifying  and  removing  unnecessary 
regulations,  duplication  of  services,  and  ob- 
stacles to  coordination; 

(2 1  improving  communication  and  Informa- 
tion exchange: 

i3!  creating  joint  funding  pools  or  resource 
banks, 

i4i  providing  cross-training  of  agency  per- 
sonnel and 

i5i  increasing  parental  and  conununity  In- 
volvement in  education 

SEC.  4.  EUGIBIUTY 

la)  Coordinated  Services —A  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  seeks  to  plan  and  Im- 
plement a  coordinated  services  program  for 
at-risk  students  with  at  least  1  other  cooper- 
ating public  agency  is  eligible  to  apply, 

(b)  C(X)rdinating  Support  SER\ncE8  — a 
consortium,  including  at  least  1  local  edu- 
cational agency  and  1  cooperating  public 
service  agency,  formed  for  the  purjxjse  of  co- 
ordinating support  services  for  at-rtsk  stu- 
dents is  eligible  to  apply. 

(ci  Cooperating  Agencies —Nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  private  enterprises  with  experience  or 
expertise  in  providing  services  for  at-risk 
students  may  also  participate  as  a  cooperat- 
ing agency  with  a  local  educational  agency 
or  consortium  in  developing,  operating,  or 
evaluating  programs  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(di  Head  Start  agencies— A  local  edu- 
cational agency  that  is  receiving  assistance 
under  the  Head  Start  Transition  program 
shall  also  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  if  It  meeta  the  requirements  under 
subsection  la)  or  (b)  and  the  cooperating  pub- 
lic agency  is  in  addition  to  a  local  Head 
Start  agency 

(e!  LrMiTATioN.— A  local  educational  agen- 
cy shall  not  be  eligible  to  apply  unless  it  is 
eligible  to  receive  financial  assistance  under 
chapter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 
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lai  Ki.idiBi.K  ST! DKNTs- Educationally  de- 
prived student-s.  In  i  hapler  1  plltflble  8chcx>ls 
or  studenU)  In  i  hapler  1  sctiodlwlde  projects, 
and  their  familv  memt)era.  may  receive  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  project  funded  under  this 
Act. 

lb)  EuoiBt-E  ScHooi^,  Grades,  and 
AREA8  An  ellKlble  local  educational  agency 
may  select  any  school,  drrade  span,  or  pro- 
gram area  for  project  services  providing  the 
requirements  of  .subsection  lai  are  met  and 
the  project  design  is  of  adequate  size,  scope, 
and  quality  to  achieve  project  outcomes 

SEC  «.  AirTHORJZEI)  VHKS  Or  Ft  NHH. 

Local  pducatl(.inal  agenclos  receiving 
granus  under  this  .^ct  may  use  the  funds  to 

U)  plan,  develop,  coordinate,  acquire,  ex- 
pand, or  improve  school-baaed  or  commu- 
nity-based education  support  services 
through  cooperative  agreements,  contracts 
for  services,  or  direct  employment  of  staff  M 
strengthen  the  educational  performance  of 
at  rl.sk  students,  education  support  services 
may  include  but  are  not  limited  to  child  nu- 
trition and  nutrition  education,  health  edu- 
cation, screening  and  referrals,  student  and 
family  counseling,  substance  abuse  preven- 
tion, extended  school-day  enrichment  and  re- 
medial programs,  before  and  after  school 
child  care,  tutoring,  mentoring;  homework 
assistance,  special  curricula,  family  literacy; 
and  parent  education  and  Involvement  ac- 
tivities. 

i2i  plan,  develop,  and  operate  with  other 
agencies  a  coordinated  services  program  for 
at  risk  students  to  Increase  their  access  to 
community  based  social  support  services  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  child  nutrition, 
health  and  mental  health  services,  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  foster  care 
and  child  protective  services;  child  abuse 
services,  welfare  services;  recreation;  juve 
nlle  delinquency  prevention  and  court  Inter- 
vention, job  training  and  placement,  commu- 
nity based  alU'rnatlves  to  residential  place- 
ments for  handicapped  students,  and  alter- 
native living  arranxements  for  students  with 
dysfunctional  famlllcH 

(3i  develop  effpi  tlvp  strategies  for  coordi- 
nated services  for  at-risk  students  whose 
families  are  highly  mobile, 

i4i  develop  effective  prevention  and  early 
Intervenllun  strategies  with  other  agencies 
to  serve  at  risk  atuJenta  and  families; 

(.Si  improve  Int-eragency  communications 
and  Information  sharing  Including  develop- 
ing ICK-al  area  telecommunications  networks, 
software  development,  data  base  integration 
and  management,  and  other  applications  of 
technology  that  Improve  coordination  of 
services 

6)  support  colocatlon  of  support  services 
In  schools,  cooperating  service  agencies, 
community-based  centers,  public  housing 
Bites,  or  other  sites  nearby  s<;hools  Including 
rental  or  lease  payments,  open  and  lockup 
fees,  or  maintenance  and  security  costs  nee 
essary  for  the  delivery  of  services  for  at-risk 
students, 

(7)  design.  Implement,  and  evaluate  unified 
eligibility  procedures,  integrated  data  bases, 
and  secure  confidentiality  procedures  that 
facilitate  information  sharing, 

(81  provide  at  risk  ,st.udenlj<  with  int,egrated 
case  planning  and  case  management  services 
through  staff  support  for  interagency  teams 
of  service  providers  or  hiring  school  based 
support  services  coodlnators, 

(91  8ub«ldiM  the  coordination  and  delivery 
of  education-related  services  to  at  risk  stu- 
dent* outside  the  school  site  by  a  participat- 
ing service  agency  such  as  a  public  housing 


authority,  librarv.  senior  citizen  center,  or 
community  based  organization. 

(10)  provide  staff  development  for  teachers, 
guidance  counselors,  administrators,  and 
participating  agency  support  services  staff 
Including  croes-agency  training  In  service 
delivery  for  at-risk  students.  \ 

(III  plan  and  operate  1  -stop  school-based  or 
nearby  community-based  service  centers  to 
provide  at-risk  students  and  their  families 
with  a  wide  variety  and  intensity  of  support 
services  such  as  information,  referral,  expe- 
dited eligibility  screening  and  enrollment, 
and  direct  service  delivery,  and 

I12i  support  dissemination  and  replication 
of  a  model  coordinated  educational  support 
services  program  to  other  local  educational 
agencies  including  materials  and  training 
SEC.  7  APPLICATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

An  applicant  seeking  assistance  under  this 
Act  shall  submit  an  application  that  pro- 
vides evidence  of— 

(1)  the  degree  of  need  for  a  coordinated 
services  plan  among  the  students  of  the  local 
educational  agency, 

(2)  the  expected  Improvement  In  edu- 
cational outcomes  for  at  risk  students 
served  by  the  program, 

(3)  a  plan  for  assessing  educational  and 
other  outcomes  of  support  services  by  each 
cooperating  agency  providing  support  serv- 
ices; 

(4)  participation  of  a  coordinated  services 
program  advisory  council  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  application  which  council  shall 
consist  of  the  head  of  each  cooperating  sup- 
port services  agency,  a  member  of  the  local 
board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  their  designees,  representatives  of 
parents,  students,  and  the  private  sector; 

(5i  a  plan  for  Improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  at-risk  youth  through  more 
effective  coordination  of  support  services, 
staff  development  and  cross-agency  training, 
and  the  educational  Involvement  of  parents, 

(6i  a  plan  for  continuing  support  services 
when  Federal  assistance  Is  terminated,  and 

(7)  capacity  to  serve  as  a  model  that  could 
be    replicated    by    other    local    educational 
agencies 
SEC,  8.  SPECIAL  CONSIDEKAnON& 

In  making  an  award  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary    shall    give    special    consideration 
to- 
ll I  the  geographic  distribution  of  awards. 
Including  urban  and  rural  districts; 

(2 1  districts  with  high  proportions  of  at- 
risk  students; 

(3)  plans  that  include  interagency  teams  of 
collaborators  to  provide  case  management 
services;  and 

i4)  districts  that  experience  a  significant 
Increase  in  the  numl>er  of  at-risk  students 

SEC,  ».  REVIEW  OF  APPUtATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  coordi- 
nate review  of  applications  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a.s  ;i;pf'i;ir:.ite 
SEC    10   1)1  RATION 

Gr:ir;-  ,r.!cr  this  Act  may  be  for  up  to  3 
years  :..:aL;..n  subject  to  providing  the  Sec- 
retary with  evidence  of  satisfactory  progress 
toward  the  achievement  of  program  objec- 
tives 
SEC.  U.  LIMITATIONS, 

(a I  Fkderal  Share      Kederal  funds  may  t>e 
used  for  no  more  than  80  percent  of  the  costs 
of  the  project  with  the  remaining  funds  com 
Ing     from     non  Federal     sources,     including 
tnkind  services. 

(b)  LIMITATION  ON  UABILITY  FOR  COSTS       in 

no  case  may  a  local  educational  agency  be 
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held  liable  for  the  cost  of  a  service  under  the 
project  provided  by  a  cooperating  agency 
that  is  not  required  by  law  or  mutually 
agreed  to 

(cl  NONENTTTLEMENT  -The  provision  of  any 
support  service  under  this  program  by  a 
local  educational  agency  or  cooperating 
agency  to  any  student  does  not  entitle  that 
student  or  other  similarly  situated  students 
to  the  continuation  of  such  services  if  at  any 
time  the  lixal  educational  agency  chooses  to 
terminate  the  program  or  if  Federal  funds 
are  withdrawn  for  an.v  reason 

(di  Limitation  on  Planning  Costs  No 
more  than  '■'s  of  project  funds  may  lie  used  for 
planning  a  coordinated  services  program 

(ei  Limitation  on  Delivery  ok  Direct 
Services —No  more  than  50  percent  of 
project  funds  may  be  used  for  the  delivery  of 
direct  services 

(fi  Supplementation  of  Non-Federal 
Funds.— All  Federal  funds  must  be  used  to 
supplement  and  not  supplant  the  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  for  this  project 
SEC    li  FEDERAL  INTERAGENCY  TASK  »'ORCE. 

Therf  ;s  ••sitalilished  a  Kederai  Interagency 
Task  Force  consi.x' ;r,«  of  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  thi>  St-i  rotary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  means  to  facilitate  Inter- 
agency collaboration  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  level  to  improve  support  services 
for  at-risk  students  The  Task  Force  shall,  at 
a  minimum- 

(11  identify,  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
eliminate  program  regulations  or  practices 
that  Impede  coordination  and  collaboration; 

i2)  develop  and  implement  whenever  pos- 
sible plans  for  creating  jointly  funded  pro- 
grams, unified  eligibility  and  application 
procedures,  and  confidentiality  regulations 
that  facilitate  information  sharing,  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
concerning  legislative  action   needed   to  fa- 
cilitate coordination  of  support  services 
SEC  11.  sn-DY 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  grantees  under  the  Act  to  Identify 
the  regulaujry  and  legislative  obstacles  en- 
countered in  developing  and  Implementing 
coordinated  support  services  programs  and 
the  innovative  procedures  and  program  de- 
slgrns  developed  with  support  under  the  Act 
and  report  the  results  to  the  Congress  with 
recommendations  for  further  legislative  ac- 
tion to  facilitate  coordinated  educational 
support  services 

SEC.  14.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1993  and  1994 


appointment  as  majority 
members  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  se- 
lect committee  on  intel- 
ligp:nce 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  1  of  rule  XLV'III  and 
clause  6<f)  of  rule  X,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  majority  members  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  the 
following  members  of  the  House 

Mr  MrCiTRDY  of  Oklahoma,  chair- 
man, Mr  Wilson  of  Texiis.  Mrs  Ken- 
nelly  of  Connecticut,  Mr   Gi.lcKMAN  of 
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Kansas.  Mr.  Mavroules  of  Massachu- 
setts; Mr.  Richardson  of  New  Mexico; 
Mr.  SoLARZ  of  New  York;  Mr.  Dicks  of 
Washington;  Mr.  DELLUMS  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Sabo 
of  Minnesota;  and  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  1 
of  rule  XL VIII  and  clause  6(0  of  rule  X. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  House; 

Mr  SHUSTER  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
COMBEST  of  Texas;  Mr.  Berelter  of  Ne- 
braska; Mr.  Dornan  of  California;  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida;  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York;  and  Mr.  Gekas  of  Pennsylvania. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 


sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Weiss  of  New  York  (at  the 
quest  of  Mr  Gephardti  for  today, 
account  of  illness. 


re- 

on 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  p)ermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  McNulty)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material,  i 

Mr  RICHARDSON,  for  5  minutes. 
today . 

Mr   Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr  Faleomavaega.  for  5  minutes. 
today . 

Mr.  ANNL'NZio,  for  ,5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs  Lowey  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr  Hoagland,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6 

Mr.  RICHARDSON,  for  5  minutes,  on 
February  6 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  for  5 
minutes,  on  February  6. 

Mr  STOKES,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  February  6,  19,  21,  25,  and  28. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material  i 

Mr  Hancock,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Ranged  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material  > 

Mr,  Pickle,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Paxon)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  ) 


Mr,  Broomfield. 

Mr,  Gradison. 

Mr.  YoiWG  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  CONTE, 

Mr,  RHODES, 

Mr,  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  KYL. 

Mr.  Slaughter  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Ms,  Snowe, 

Mr,  SUNDQLHST. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McNULTY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Glickman. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.   ROSE,   from   the  Committee  on 

House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
date  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  February  4,  1991 
H.R.  556  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxm  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbicide.s,  and 
for  other  purposes 


grammed  actions  affecting  installations  and 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

575  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ments  examination  of  Its  management  head- 
quarters and  support  structure  and  major 
initiative  to  reorganize  and  reduce  overhead 
and  support  organizations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

576  A  letter  from  the  Director,  omce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  compliance  with  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990,  OMBs  cost  estimate  for 
pay-as-you-go  calculations  on  providing  tax 
relief  for  Desert  ShleldStorm  participants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations 

577.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  Intention  to  add  Chile  to  the  list  of  bene- 
ficiary developing  countries  under  the  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences  [GSP],  pursu- 
ant to  19  use  2462(a)  (H.  Doc  No.  102-37); 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed 

578  A  communication  from  the  FVesidect 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  intention  to  add  the  Central  African  Re- 
public, Paraguay,  and  Namibia  to  the  list  of 
beneficiary  developing  countries  under  the 
Generalized  System  of  Preference  [GSP]. 
pursuant  to  19  US  C  2462(a)  (H  Doc  No  102- 
38i:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  KAFTUR,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m  ), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1991,  at  2  p  m 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

573.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  determination  that  it  is 
In  the  public  interest  to  use  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures  for  the  advanced  solid 
rocket  motor  [ASRM]  nozzle,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2304(c)(7);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

574.  A  letter  from  the  Chief,  Program  Liai- 
son Division  and  Office  of  Legislative  Liai- 
son, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  transmit- 
ting   a    report    on    the    Department's    pro- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MOAKLEY'  Com.mittee  on  Rules  H. 
Res  51  A  resolution  to  establish  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Children,  Y'outh  and  Families,  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol iRept  102-3 1  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE 
H  R    794    A  bill  to  establish  the  Connecti- 
cut River  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

H.R  795  A  bill  to  establish  programs  to 
provide  recognition  to  academic  excellence; 
to  stimulate  innovation  in  postsecondary 
education;  to  reduce  unnecessary  regialatory 
burdens  of  Federal  higher  education  pro- 
grams; and  to  develop  a  diffusion  network 
for  information  that  will  improve  post- 
secondary  education  programs  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr  CAMPBELL  of  California 
H.R.  796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  penalty-fl-ee  dis- 
tributions for  paj-ticipants  In  Operation 
Desert  Storm;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    ifor    hiniself.    Mr. 
Lent.    Mr     Markey.    and    Mr 
ALDOJ: 


Rw- 
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H  R  797  A  bill  to  amend  thp  Fpderal  secu- 
rities laws  to  equalize  the  reKulaU>ry  treat- 
ment of  participants  In  the  sei  unties  indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  EnerKy  and  Commene 

By  Mr  DORNAN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr  HiNTKK.  Mr  LENT.  Mr  Dan 
NEMEYER.  Mr  H.AKTi.hrTT.  and  Mr 
BUN.NINO): 
H  R  798  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  Federal 
financial  assistance  In  any  form  may  be  pro- 
vided to  invesilfraU'  thf  antlproKesterone 
steroid  known  as  RL'  48&  for  approval 
under  the  Federal  Kood.  Drun.  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  amend  the  Federal  K(xid.  DruK.  and 
Cosmetic  Act  Ui  re<julre  that  the  labeling  of 
druKS  which  are  derived  from  materials  from 
a  human  fetus  shall  include  notice  of  the 
source  (if  such  materials  and  the  lat>ellnK 
shall  he  made  available  to  the  consumer  and 
the  parent  <>r  xuardlan  of  the  consumer,  and 
to  reifulate  the  Interstate  transportation. 
lmp<jrtatlon.  exportation,  and  storage  of 
human  fetal  tissue.  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees iin  KnerKY  and  Commerce.  Foreljrn  Af- 
fairs, and  Ways  and  Means 

Hy  Mr   UWYF.R  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self,   Mr     Po.sH.\RD.    Mr    Wll.soN.   Mr 
FooLiETTA.  Mr   KAN.J0R8KI.  Mr   Val- 
entine.   Mr    Hansen.    Mr    SMITH   of 
Florida.  Mr    Kkdreich.  Mr    Bii.brav. 
Mr    RiiE.  Mr    HoRTdN.  Mr    Si.aTTERY. 
Mr    HioHKH.  Mr    BoiTHEK.  Mr    Gay- 
CX)H.  Mr   Jkkkkr.hon.  Mr    Hertei.,  Mr 
JoNTZ.  Mr   GlARlNl.  and  Mr    BevilD: 
H  R    799    .\   bill   u>  ensure   that  checks  to 
pay   benefits   under   title   IV   uf  the   Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  19T7  are  dellv 
ered  early  If  the  usual  delivery  date  falls  on 
a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  holiday,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    ROYBAL 
H  R  800  A  bill  to  protect  the  right*  of  per- 
sons to  due  process  of  law  and  equal  prolec 
tlon  of  the  laws  in  guardianship  proceedings, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary 

By  Mr   DWYER  of  New  .Jersey  (for  him- 
self,  Mr    PosHARD.   Mr    Wilson.   Mr 
FooLlhrrTA    Mr    Kan.ior«ki.  Mr    Val 
ENTiNE,    Mr    Hansen     Mr    Smith   of 
Florida.  Mr    Erdreich.  Mr    BlLBHAY. 
Mr    R<ie.  Mr    Horton.  Mr    Slattery. 
Mr    Hiche.s.  Mr    Boucher.  Mr    Gay- 
D08.  Mr   .JEfKERSDN.  Mr   Hertel.  Mr 
.Jontz.  Mr   GLARiNi.  and  Mr    Bevill) 
H  R    801     A  bin   to  ensure  that  checks  to 
pay  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1974  are  delivered  early  If  the  usual 
delivery  date  falls  on  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or 
holiday,    to   the  Committee   on   Energy   and 
Commerce 

H  R  802  .\  bill  to  ensure  that  checks  to 
pay  annuities  under  the  civil  service  retire 
ment  system  and  the  Federal  employee  re- 
tirement system  are  delivered  early  If  the 
usual  delivery  date  falls  on  a  Saturday.  Sun- 
day, or  holiday,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

H  R  803  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  U)  ensure  that  checks  for  mili- 
tary retired  and  retainer  pay  and  to  pay  ben- 
efits under  the  retired  serviceman's  family 
protection  plan  and  the  survivor  benefit  plan 
are  delivered  early  if  the  usual  delivery  date 
falls  on  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  holiday,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr  GEKAS  (for  himself.  Mr  Wolf, 
Mr  Hansen,  and  Mr  DeLayi 
H  R  8M  A  bill  to  amend  title  31.  United 
States  Crxle.  to  provide  an  automatic  con- 
tinuing appropriation  for  the  US.  Govern- 
ment. Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro 
prlatlons  and  Rules 

By    Mr    GLICKMAN    (for   himself.    Mr 
Marlenee.    Mr     English,    Mr     Rob- 


erts. Mr   CAMfBELL  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Peters<tn        of        Minnesota         Mr 
KOPETSKI.   Mr    smith  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr    .STALI.IN08I 
H  R   805    A  bill  U)  resUire  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Exp<irt  Enhancement  ITogram.  joint- 
ly,  to   the   Commltu-es  on    Agriculture  and 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  GUARINI  ifor  himself.  Ms  Kap- 
TtK.  Mr  BONIOR.  Ms  I/ONO.  Mr  FU8- 
TEH.  Mr  Trafkant  Mr  Moran  Mr 
DE  LuCAi,  Mr  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr 
Pea.se.  Mr  Kan.ihk.ski.  Mr  Bryant. 
Mr  WoLPE,  Mr  DeFazio.  Mr  Kildee. 
Mr  Campbell  of  Colorado.  Mr 
POHHARD.  Mr  F(mr>  of  Tennessee  Mr. 
GEPHARDT.  Mr  FxKART  Mr  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr  Fohd  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mr  Bilbhav,  .Mr  Lan- 
caster. Mr  ROE.  Mr  Zeliff.  and  Mr 

HUOHESl: 

H  R.  806  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  by 
multlcandldate  political  committees  con- 
trolled by  foreign-owned  corporations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  House  Administration  and  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  HORTON; 
H  R  807  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  Individuals  to  di- 
rect that  part  or  all  of  their  Federal  Income 
tax  refunds  be  contributed  to  Operation 
Desert  Storm;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Armed  Services 

By  Mr   HUNTER  i  for  himself.  Mr   Low- 

ERY  of  California.  Mr    Packard,  and 

Mr  Cl-nninohami 

H  R   806   A  bill  to  authorire  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  participate  with  the  city  of 

San  Diego.  CA.  In  a  water  reclamation  and 

reuse  study,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs 

By     Ms      KAPTXrR    ifor     herself.     Mr 
WoLPE.  Mr   Miller  of  California.  Mr 
GUARINI.  Mr  Sharp.  Mr  Rangel.  Mr 
Peare.  Mr  Kolteh.  Mr    Lipinski,  Mr 
BlLBRAY.  and  Mr   HARRIS); 
H  R  809  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  Of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Presl 
dent,     the     Vice     President,     certain     other 
former  Federal  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel,   and    Members    of    Congress    from    rep- 
resenting or  advising  foreign   persons  for  a 
period  of  i  years  after  leaving  Government 
service,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr   KOSTMAYER 
H  R   810    A  lull  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  provide  for  the  esub- 
llshment  of.  and  limited  deduction  of  con- 
tributions to,  education  savings  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  KYL 
H  R    811    A  bill  to  reduce  rates  of  pay  for 
Members   of   Congress    to    the    levels    which 
would   currently   apply   based   on    the   rates 
which  were  in  effect  in  1980.  adjusted  by  the 
cosl-of  living    adjustments    which    have    oc 
curred  since  then  under  title  U  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  House  Ad- 
ministration 

By  Mrs    LOWEY  of  New  York  (for  her 
self.  Mrs   Morella.  and  Mr   Andrews 
of  New  Jersey) 
H  R    8:2    A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants  for  the  provision  of  coordinated  edu 
catlonal  support  services  to  at-risk  youth    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Bv  Mr   McEWEN 
H  R   81.1    A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev 
enue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  Incentives  to  en 


courage  savings  for  education  expenses  and 
home  ownership  and  to  provide  incentives  to 
Increase  economic  growth,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

Hy  Mr  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr  SHAYS.  Mr  DE  LrCrO.  Ms 
Peuisi.  Mr  Coleman  of  Texas.  Mr 
M(X)DY.  Mr  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr  Bei.,- 
EN80N.  Mr  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr,  Synar.  Mr  DrRBiN.  Mr 
Ravenei  .  Mr  Horton,  Mr  Pallone. 
Mrs  Boxer.  Mr  Jontz.  Mr  Lehman 
of  Florida.  Mr  Vento.  Mr  STARK. 
Mr  KosTMAYER.  Mr  Rahall.  Mr, 
Machtley.  Mr  McDermott.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr  Gejdenson.  Mr  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr  Yates.  Mr 
Poshard.  Mr  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Mrazek.    Mr     FR0.ST.    Mr    Kleczka. 

Mr  HOCHBHIECKNER.  Mr  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr  ,\bercrombie. 
Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr  Fx-K- 
ART.  Mr  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
BONIOR.  Mr  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Delli'Ms.  Mr  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr  Torkk.!-,  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr  Brown, 
Mrs  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr  WaxmaN. 
Mr  Hertel.  Mr  Rangel  Mr  Payne 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Ml  rphy  Mr 
Towns.  Mr  Udall.  Mr  Markky  Mr 
Clay.  Mr  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr    Bennett.  Mr    Gt  arini.  and  Mr 

SIKORSKI) 

H.R,  814  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  Act  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  Imple- 
ment Interim  operating  procedures  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  OBERSTAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clinoer,  Mr  DE  Lioo.  Mr  DeFazio. 
Mr  LiPiNSKi.  Ms  Oakar.  and  Mr 
Penny i 

H  R  815  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  service  per- 
formed by  air  traffic  second-level  supervisors 
and  managers  be  made  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes;  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Ser\'lce 

By  .Mr  OWENS  of  Utah  ifor  himself. 
Mr   BlLBRAY.  and  Mr   WILSON) 

H  R  816  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  each  State  to  pro- 
hibit the  Importation  of  hazardous  waste 
into  the  State  for  treatment  or  disposal,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr   RANGEL 

H  R.  817  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  that  the 
label  or  labeling  of  a  food  state  the  specific 
common  or  usual  name  and  the  amount  of 
each  or  oil  contained  in  the  f(x>d,  the  amount 
of  saturated.  polyunsaturated,  and 
monounsaturated  fats  contained  In  the  food, 
the  amount  of  cholesterol  (ontalned  in  the 
food,  and  the  amount  of  sodium  and  potas 
slum  contained  in  the  food,  to  the  Commlt- 
t,ee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr    RANGEL 

M  R  818  A  bin  u>  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  to  pro 
vide  scholarships  to  students  in  mental 
health  professions  in  return  for  agreement 
for  subsecjuent  employment  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans   Affairs 

H  R  819  A  bill  ui  designate  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af 
fairs  as  the  Chief  Minority  Affairs  Officer  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Offi- 
cers of  Minority  Affairs  of  the  Department, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
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By     Mr     RHODES    (for    himself,     Mr 
Campbell    of    Colorado.    Mr     Lago- 
MAR8INO.    Mr.   Kyl.   Mr    Kolbe.    and 
Mr  Stl'MP); 
H  R  820   A  bill  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  to  protect,  mitigate 
adverse  impacts  to.  and  improve  the  values 
for  which  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks  and 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  were 
established,   to   the  Committee  on   Interior 
and  insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  RICHARDSON; 
H  R  821  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  direct  student  loans 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  serve 
In  a  combat  zone  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict  and  to  require  the  restora- 
tion of  educational  benefits  and  tuition  re- 
imbursement for  those  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  unable  to  pursue  stud- 
ies because  of  military  commitments,  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Armed  Services,  and  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr  RINALDO: 
H  R  822  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  procedures  for  the 
Imposition  of  the  death  penalty,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mrs   ROUKEMA; 
H  R  823   A  bill  to  reform  the  deposit  insur- 
ance system,  and  for  other  purpcises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs 

By  Mr    SAW^'ER  ifor  himself  and  Mr 
CLAY.   .Mr    Roemer.   Mr    Woi.pe.   .Mr 
Markey.   .Mr    SCHEUEK,    Mr    Stores. 
Mr   HoRTON.  Mr   Lantos.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr    Moody.   Mr    Jacobs.   Mr    Ober- 
STAR.  and  Mr    Miller  of  California' 
H  R    824    A  bill  to  provide  particlpanUs  m 
private  pension  plans  which  were  terminated 
t>efore  September  1.  1974.  the  nonforfeitable 
pension  benefits  which  were  lost  by  reason  of 
the    termination,    and    for    other    purposes. 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  SCHULZE  (for  himself  and  .Mr 
Coyne  I ; 
H  R  825  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  vo  allow  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations to  have  foreign  sales  corporations 
as  subsidiaries,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr  GEKas, 
Mr    Coble.    Mr    Emerson,   and    Mr 

BlLBRAY  I 

H,R.  826  A  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  Imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  murders  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr.  Goss. 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  i- 

H  R  827  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  additional 
payment  under  part  A  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram for  the  operating  costs  of  inpatient 
hospital  services  of  hospitals  with  a  high 
proportion  of  patients  who  are  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Ms  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York  (for 
herself.  Mr  Beilenson.  Mr.  Brya.nt. 
Mr  Bustamante.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr 
Dellums.  Mr  DoROAN  of  North  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Durbin,  Mr  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr  Frost.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr 
HuoHES.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr  Jontz.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Li- 
piNSKi.  Mr  Machtley.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr    Moran.  Mr    Mrazek.  Mr    Olin. 


Mr       Poshard,      Ms      Pelosi.      Mr 

Serrano.    Mr.    Torres.    Mr.    Towns. 

Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr,  Walsh  i 

H.R.  828    A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal  Act  to  authorize  Federal  grants  for 

the    development    of    innovative    recycling 

techniques;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia; 
H  R  829  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  make  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts of  Virginia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr.   STARK   (for  himself  and   Mr 
Penny  i; 
H  R   830    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  economic  sanctions  on  any  foreign 
person  that  engages  in  the  trade  of  nuclear 
equipment  and  technology  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances  that  are   prohibited   under  U.S. 
law.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  STOKES 
H  R   831    A  bill  to  designate  the  Owens  Fi- 
nance Station  of  the  US,   Postal  Service  in 
Cleveland.  OH.  as  the    "Jesse  Owens  Building 
of  the  US    Postal  Service";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  TRAFICANT 
H.R    832-  A  bill   to  amend  title  iO.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  assignment  of  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  an  only 
child  to  a  combat-related  military  occupa- 
tional specialty  without  the  consent  of  the 
member;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr   VANDER  JAGT; 
H  R    833    A  bill   to  extend  until  December 
31.  1995.  the  temporary  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  clock  radios,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  834  A  bill  to  extend  until  December 
31.  1995.  the  existing  temporary  suspension  of 
duty  on  diphenyldichlorosilane  and 
phenyltrichlorosilane.  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  WYTDEN  (for  himself.  Mr,  Mor- 
rison.  Mr    Thomas  of  Georgia.   Mr 
Callahan.       Mr        Boehlert.       Mr 
Tallon.   Mr    Martin   of  New   York. 
Mr    Lancaster.   Mr    Ravenel.   Mrs 
Unsoeld.   Mr,  Parker.   Mr    Hefner. 
Mr,  Spratt,  Mr   Swift.  Mr   Derrick. 
Mr       Hayes      of      Louisiana.       Mr 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr  Wilson,  Mr 
Chapman.  Mr    Hatxther.  Mr    Harris. 
Mr    M0NT(50.VEBY.  Mr    Rowland.  Mr 
Gl'nderson.   Mr    McDade,   Mr.   Ray. 
Mr   Valentine,  and  Mr  Olin); 
H  H   835   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  modify  the  application 
of  the  passive  loss  limitations  to  farming  ac- 
tivities,   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By     .Mr      WTDEN     (for     himself,     Mr 
DeFazio.       Mrs        Unsoeld.       Mr 
Kopetski.  Mr,  Morrison.  Mr,  Miller 
if   Washington,    Mr    Chandler.    Mr 
RiGGs.  and  Mr.  Hergeri 
H  R   836   A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretaries  of 
.Agritulture   and   the   Interior   to   conduct   a 
yield  and  cost  study  of  timber  management 
investment       opportunities       on       Federal 
timberlands  in  California.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington,  and   for  other  purposes;   Jointly,   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr 
Rinaldo.  Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr 
Danneme'YER.  and  Mr.  Sunning i; 
H  J    Res.   106.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr  IRELAND; 
H  J    Res    107,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  1991  as  "Motorcycle  Awareness  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr     McDADE    (for    himself.     Mr 
Clinger,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr   Staggers. 
Mr    Bereuter.  Mr    RoE.  Mr    McNUb- 
TY.    Mr     Martin    of   New    York.    Mr. 
Bustamante.  Mr   Wolpe.  Mr    Emer- 
son. Mr.  McDermott.  Mr  Doolittle. 
Mr    Bateman.  Mr    Espy,   Mr.   Sund- 
(juisT.  Mr    Harris.  Mr    Rahall.  Mr 
Poshard.  Mr    Applegate.  Mr    Wil- 
son.  Mr    Hatcher.  Mr    Pajcon.   Mr 
Lightfoot.    Mr    Payne   of  Virginia, 
Mr    CONTE.   Mr    Bruce.   Mr    Jontz. 
Mr    Lancaster.   Mr    Costello.   Mr 
Walsh.  Mr    de  Lugo.  Mr    Roberts. 
Mr  Towns.  Mr  Hefner.  Mrs  Vucan- 
ovich.    Mr    Moakley.   Mr    Washino- 
TON.  and  Mr  Riggs 
H  J    Res.  108.  Joint  resojatior.  designating 
September    8.    through    14,    199;    as     'Rural 
Small  Business  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  MANTON 
H  J    Res    1(39,  Joint  resoiutior,  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  12.  199".  as     Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Week  '.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  RANGEL 
H  J.  Res,  110   Joint  resolution  desifmating 
August  17,  1991.  as    "Marcus  Garvey  Recogni- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

H,J    Res,  111    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  July  6. 
1991  as  Louis  "Satchmo"  Armstrong  Day.  a 
day  to  observe  and  commemorate  the  91st 
anniversary  of  his  birth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  MOAKLEY 
H   Con    Res   59   Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding   for    the    adjournment    of    the    two 
Houses,  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr  RANGEL 
H    Con    Res    60    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
mail  fraud  charges  brought  against  Marcus 
Garvey  by  the  Federal  Government  were  not 
substantiated    and    that    his    conviction    on 
those  charges  was  unjust  and  unwarranted; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    TORRICELLI  ifor  himself  and 
Mr  Burton  of  Indiana) 
H    Con    Res    61    Concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  the   Angolan   peace  talks;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By    Mr     SOLOMON    .for    himself.    Mr 
QuiLLEN.    Mr     Dreier   of   California 
and  Mr   McEwen); 
H    Res    52    Resolution  to  establish  a  Com- 
mittee on   Drug   Abuse   and  Control   and   to 
abolish  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse   and   Control,    to   the   Committee  on 
Rules 

By  Mr   FORD  of  Michigan    for  himself. 
Mr.    Williams.    Mr     (Doodling,    and 
Mrs   Roukemai 
H    Res.  53,   Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
pension  reform  activities  of  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor-Management  Relations  in  the 
first  session  of  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, 

By  Mr  ROSTENTCOWSKI 
H    Res.  54.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the  first 
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session  of  the  One  H.in.'.rfi!  ^^<■'  .•:i>!  (■.'r,K'r<'>.'< 
U)  the  Comm!!  !,t>f  nn  Hii.iS''   A.!rT;;r.;>'t  rn' ;■  r. 
By  Mr    VorNC,    •!  A.a.fkH 
H     Res     S5    Res<ilat!('n   supix  .r' i  r..;    'r.-'   .  r>' 
alKin    and    !mt)!eint'i'.t-a! ;- ^i;    uf      H<jl^-   ^l-      n 
KoodwUl  (l(iK  sl''<i  '11,  e  '.nvolvlng  the  United 
StAles  and  the  S.iv'.e'  Inlon;  to  the  Commlt- 
•<>•■  ,  in  y  ■■Vf.^r.  Affairs. 


phi\atp:  bills  anp 
rksolltions 

T'lKltT  >i,iusi'   1  of  [-'Lr  WII 
Mh    SNdWK  irslri"!  .■  ••''.    i  >':■'■     H  K 

the  relief  of  Ri.  hard   W     lr.-;ar.  :     a'. 

referred  to  ifu'  t'cur :;;;; ;i-c     r,  ::.>■  .'.. 


ADDITUiNAL  SPONSOltS 

LmltT  clau.sc  4  "f  rule  XXIL  .stH'n.s,,r> 
were   added    In   public  bills  and   n'soLi 
lions  as  follows. 
/Ormfrcff  ■r-^m  t^e  Record  of  Feb'-ua'u  4    .'vv;; 

HR  23'^  Mr  HKFJ.s:Kk  M'-  1^'^..  Mr 
Riiwi.\.s;)  Mrs  f'\  :-rKk.-M 'S  Mr  .r-NK>  •'. 
Georifia,  Mr  A  iTrKc,  f  :  i-  Mr  Pknn-i  .Mr 
,IKNK!SH.  Mr  HKhSKK  Mr  R:(H.^k:..s, -s  V: 
STKMIOIM  Mr  I'^■l^i■  ■  f  VirK'.nia  M- 
P.MIKKK.  Mr  Sl..M-rf,KY  Mr  H.\.MMKHS(  hm;'.': 
Mr  Hi  KTON  of  Indiana.  Mr  Kv.\.s.s,  Mr  ¥.:< 
WAHliH  of  California,  and  Mr    PicKrrr 

HR    M4     Mr     iKKl- KH.-- >%     Mr    Hkhth      Mr 
F.SCY     Mrs     l,.iWM"    .■'   Nfw    \''':a     Mr     W>-.i' 
INCT'is      Mr      AhHii  ki'M!.,.i-      Ms      I'M  .  >;      M: 
RAMih;!.,  Mr    W\\M\s    M:     !,  ^  .■  vi  ^i;-,.-.'     ,ir,  '. 
Mr    BciSlMK 

HI  R»'.s  7^  M;  1- A.SCELL.  Mr  I.^^'  ^  -  :  M-. 
Mr  STKNU'-IM  Mr  APPLEGATE,  Mr  y:;:ts 
Mr  KvANs  Mr  McDermoTT.  Mr  M:ihk  M: 
DwvKK  I'f  N''w  .Jersey.  Mr  Nv  a:  <  f  M.i.^.-^n 
I  huselt.s  Mr  W.M.SH.  M:  >:>  k)--  Mr 
Vkn-:-<i  Mr  IKKLAND.  M.'s  MlNK.  M: 
RA\i-:sKi  M:  [>ORNAN  of  California.  M- 
SAXn-N      Mr      KOLTER      Mr      MaCHTLEY.     Mr 

HrsTAMANTE.  Mr.  Bla.'    Mr    Kasich.  and  Mr. 

HKssrrr. 

[Submitted  February  5,  19911 

HR   ;;    Mr  MACHTLEY  and  Mr.  Serrano 

H  K     7H      Mr      Burton    of    Indiana.     Mr 

HArirKKr     Mr     I'KNNV.    Mr     S'-NrxjrisT     Mr 

Hoi.l.oWA'i       Mr      Bknnkt;       Mr      1'!-:k,      M' 

Wkhkk    and  Mr    HUN.SINO 

HR    ■.(:)<)    Mr     Coleman  of  Texa.-i    Mr     iiA.f-i 
,,r    ^,•,.^»      I..--,,-.      Mr      r^MITH    of    1-      r  ;  la      SU 
KM-rr  K     Mr     >•  'O     -  :■     Mr     K^   ^  ^<^:      M-     !,> 
'.iSK  1  !"  rn,:r    rrr  .1     Mr      A  \    ti    arr!   Mr    M^N 

HR    ;(>fi    Mr     H    sr^MANr■r     Mr    Jnns-^iNof 
South   !>ak  .'.^i     Mrs    COLLINS  of  Illinois    Mr 
t'OSHAH:>       Mr        Hohton.     Mr      PICKETT.      Mr 

Wi.ri-     Mr      !k:-i-i-h,-v   s     M'     HK!(:v.      Mr-     M, 
;.KK  id  i  ih;  '    .ir,  !  Mr    Lk  ,     M.-~ 

HR  '.Zi  Mr  iUHTON  of  Texa.s  an.l  M- 
S-n-:NHoi..M 

H  R  !27  Mr  t;uNUER.SON  M'  MiIm:!-  M- 
MlKPHV,  Mr  .SHAYS.  Mr  R.  tHa:  Mr  Kv- 
Ms    fJ'.LoS!    an. I  Mr    1'\>nk      !   v'rrK'rnra 

H  R  i.M  Mr  M  ■<■:  .  M^  Si  a'  (;ir:  I- K  I 
New  York  Mrs  1,.,^',  :  Mr  MAi'ii.As  Mr 
Da.nnkmkvkk.  Mr  Hr  ,kk:^  Mr  t:v  ass  Mr 
ToHREH,  Mr  I.A.MAsii.H  .Mr  Ha.  i  n'  s  Mrs 
UiWKV  of  Nfw  'i  rK  Mr  Cnsrvi:.  .Mr 
l.EU'Irt  of  Georxra  .Mr  Sr  KKa.m  Mr  l-Inr' 
REICH.  Mrs  .Johns,  I'.  •  C.  .rrripc  t:.  :i'  .Mr 
Ford  of  Tfnnes,Hee  Mr  Hh.KTKl  .Mr 
KoPETHKi  Mr  InHNSos  f,|  .South  Dakoui  Mr 
Wki.ihin,  Mr   .stk.s;i  ii  M   ,ind  Mr   I'kkj-ti 

HR      136      Mr      Hkk;v         Mr      Nowak      Mr 
Brown  of  rallforrrl.i.    Mr    !.•  KKN.  Mrs    IxWK-i 
of  New   York     Mr     Mr     kah-:      Mr     I.EHMAn   of 
CaUfornlft     Mr     Ahi- its  k.  MtOK     Mr     YuUNO   of 


l-'.ir'.d.a  Mr  Mo:;<ihan  Mr  Dkkif.k  ■  .f  C'a'.'. 
•i.rnra  .Vir  HAiTHrs  Mr  Hkk.ma.n  Mr  Wax 
MAS  .Mr  Sr  Niw,-;  isr  Mr  Tho.m  a.s  .  if  ("aiifor 
r;ra  Mr  HF.SNI--rr  Mr  I  .AO„  iM  AR.SIM  r  Mr 
Hmkma.s  Mr  HKk(,FK  Ms  Ros  l.KimNF.s 
Mr  Hr:  HKA-i  Mr  HlsrAV1^s;^  Mr  Lfm.is  f 
Florr '.a  Mr  l•^'!^^  d  \'.rkr;r-.;a  Mr  R"!- 
Mr-s  H'lk.'S  .Mr  Sax;'>n  Mr  iixrF'r  Mr  Hh 
;  :;  i     ar;'.  Mr    K> 's;  M  AY  F.k 

MR  AH  Mr  ">'ArFs  Mrs  I'Ss.  k;  Mr 
ilv^K^s  f  rr.i.r-.  Mr  F'rask  •'.  Massa.  ^...s>'trs 
.Mr  U'rrs.is  Mr-  F  ^:.^| 'v  A',  afo.a  .Mr  Sla: 
-rk',  Mr  H.'OHKk,  Mr  Ravksfl  Mrs 
Mi'KF.:.;a  Mr  I.:i':-.ski.  Mr  S.mith  >  d  Klorrd.a 
Mr'  y<'H-r  .f  .M;,  hiKan  Mr  Ksi'Y  ,  Mr 
lUkrM  Mr  HRown  i  d  Caiifornia.  .Mr  .^HFK 
k.  MHir  .Mr  W^.snrsor1.^  Mr  WaL.sh.  Mr 
Kk^  AS-r  Mr  Ra\of:  Ms  1'k:,osi,  Ms 
Ili-l,A'k.        Mrs     SCHk'.Krk     Ms     OakaK.    Mrs 

».  XFk  Mr  IFH-Fk.s.  s  Mr  K'liir.irTTA  Mrs 
I'Ar-rFrk.s. -s  Mrs  1.:..^'  .Mr  RaF  Mr 
r>-FAkNs  Mr  F-K-  •■  T.-rrpssfe  Mr  R.  > 
HAl  ,  Mr  K:>\^ah;  s  ;■  Ca.:!  rrrra  Ms  V.^^T}■H> 
Mr  llA-ii-s  d  I.dr.i  :-  .Mrs  KFN.M-.;,i,'i ,  ar  ! 
Ms    I/s.. 

H  R    •.•'\    Mr    Rams;  a: 

HR  :7'i  Mr  HAri-VAS  Mr  PlCKjrrr.  Mr 
H:::i---  Mr  Sisi.sKV  Mr  I'a'isf  of  Virtf'.nra 
Mr  sr  A  (urrKK  of  Virtrrrr,!  Mr  M-  ran  Mr 
if.  '  :  rri-k    and  Mr   W-:,f 

HR    :h<i    Mr    Rams:  a:    ar.d  Mr-    Rrf: 

H  R    I'l^i    Mr    !•■(  kft:  and  Mr    .-sAxrns 

H  R    ZC    .Mr    Ravs:  AD. 

H  K    j:tl    Mr    K;;  M-K. 

H  R  Z>H  Mr  YOUNO  of  Florida  an  !  Mr 
f  ^:  ^ '  v  a >  Af  o  a 

H  R  «):t  Mr  iMi  yy  M-  KMER80N,  Mr 
HrN\r-;  Mr  HasIFr;  .Mr  Gt'ARlNI.  .Ms 
ss    Ah     .ird  Mr    KOSTMAYEH 

HK     t;H    Mrs    MeYER.S  of  Kansas 

HR  (.HI  Mr  ICNAi-.i"  Mr  M  AVROULES.  and 
M-     1-AAi-  :  . 

H  H  1H;  Mr  /.:mmf.R.  Mr  I'F  I.;  r.r,  Mr 
Aii-^  i<.  k'Aiii:.'-  Mr  RAVENEl..  .Mr  HAnH's 
Mr  s-an:  k  V  Mr  F'  u:-  f  d'.rrr.s-.-.-  Mr 
H'  -r.f  -  Mr  CAk'M-,  Mr-  I'vrWi.s^s  '  Mrrr 
nes.  '.i  Mr  H.  -•;■  k  Mr--  !^  a  i- ■■  .  :"  N>'iv 
York    ar.,!  Mr     H'  s:  am  a-.  :  h 

HH  -i.''  Mr  HAlsi-k  Mr  H  Hv .  I- k  Mr- 
Mr  s  .^     ^^  :  ■  Mr-    .-^ :  iMi.   ■  V 

H  R  -.Jt  M-  K  :  M<  Mr  Ma •(::■-*■.•  Mr 
(■i-:i.n-„  ..  •  M  r  r..--M  Mr-  Id-l.A'.  ar  d  Mr 
1 1,   k.N  AS  -  *'  C.i.rr    r  r:,,i 

H  R  k!7  Mr  F-  s :  :►  k  Mr  H,  n:  :■.  Mr 
K  rt;--K:  Mr-  '■'.:.•  M-  OfKAii  .Mr  r:*.: 
M-  Ff'^sf  '  N'-'A  l.-rs,.,  Mr-  Hk>  an  ■  Mr 
[ik;-Ms  Mr  U, -m-  M--  La  r-r'h  k.s.  s  .Mr 
AHr  ki  k> 'MH:i-  Mr  .An:  kl-A^  r  Ma-.rr>-  Mr 
S;-':d's  Mr  h  ■.,r:r:-:A  .Mr  Ham;::--.  Mr 
AirColN,  .Mrs  1,.  ut-,  •  N.-w  \ '  : n.  Mr  (,-  as. 
INI.  and  Mrs    (r  .  ;,:ss  .  :   I.,:r.    , - 

H  K     '..'wf     Mr     E.soLi.-,H.    Mr.    Towns,    M- 
pi-  sN  ,     .irr  :  M-     FROST 
H  K     '12    Mr     H'  srAMAsrv    i:-.  \  Mr's    I,    j.} 

I  Nfw  'i  ,  r  k 

HR  >«.^  Mr-  Mr-,  ^r, --  'Kar.-as  Mr  FoR 
• -f  k  Mr  H  ,ii't-  M'  'Aaxvas  and  Mrs 
M,  -k.K  .  A 

H  R   v:   Mr   Frost 

H  R  -)*  .M-  M,  ::sAfi;  Mr  Fa'af::  Mr 
Hm<ofk    ar,,!  Mr    ( ix.  ;-  : 

HR    hIJ    Mr     NaII-s    Mr     MkA:':     Mr     1-     l-r: 
f  Tenni'ss.'-'     Mr     I.-i-rssK:     Mr     Hkhmas     ,i:.  r 
Mr   (;■  AHis: 

HR  fvfy  Mr  HAiiiir-  .Mr  H::HkAY  Mr 
Hrr.lHAKks  Mr  V"S['r.  Mr  F'k.'s;  Mr 
Hfkc.kh  Mr  H"Kr<  s  Mr  K-.:  Mr  I.:.  ;m. 
sTfiN,  and  Mr    Sha* 

HR   6.')2    Mr    I'A  VSK  .  d  \' ;  r^r  n;a 

H  R   H8«    Mr   Ch. nzai.K'. 

H  R  «*,'.  Mr  Ram.f:  Mr  Fr<-.i.ir!T a  Ms 
Kaitvh  Mr  Mm  MF  Mr  DKi.l.iMs.  .Mr 
OviF.NS  !'(  New  Y'lrk  Ms  Collins  of  Muhi 
tfan.  Mr.  LE-wis  of  Georgia.  Mr    Have.s  of  Uli 


::    ;s    Mr    Fi.akf    Mr    Ohkrstak,  Mr    Owens 
,  '  ri.ari    and  Mr    R<)K 

H  R    736    Mr    Stt'MP. 

H  R    7,W    Mr    Hnc.lish,  Mr    Brewhti;r,  and 
.Mr    IsHi-FF 

HR  772  Mr  .Mo«diV,  Mr  Ravenel,  Mrs 
Mi'kFi.LA,  Mr  Tali, ON,  M.s  Long,  Mr  Maz- 
.'i-l;  Mr  Paynk  of  New  .Jersey.  Mr  Weldon, 
Mr  Fawfi.i.  Mr  Wii,.s<iN.  .Mr  Dakden.  Mr 
.Mahlfnkf  Mr  SvNAk.  Mr  Ray,  .Mr  Gin 
:  FH.s(  s  Mr  Mra7,KK,  Mr  Cahpkh.  and  Mr 
Ta'i  LoR  of  Missis.sippi 

H  R   773   Mr    PANtrrTA 

H  .1  Res    66    Mr    Gl  AHlNL  Mr    Saxton.  Mr 
Hohton,     Mr      Wilson.     Mr      G<)Rrx)N.     Mr 
sr-  Idis     Mr    Hakkr.   Mr    Bl.u.EY,   Mr    Clem- 
FST       Mr       Fa.scell,      .Mr       DE      Lroo,      Mr 
SKRRANi.       Mr      Towns,      Mr       Conte.      Mr 
Si  lu,-,  FR     Mr     Miller    of    Washin(irt,on.    Mr 
Pa>,nf  iif  \';rKir.ia,  Mr    Harris.  Mr    Hughes. 
Mr     JnHNsoN  of  South  Dakota.  Mr    Schulze. 
Mr    Hfilknson.  Mr    RinaLW).  Ms    Molinari. 
.Mr    HoAOl.ANl)    Mr    Ra.ngkl.   Mr    Wolf,   Mr 
M(  Dfrmott.  Mr    Idi'iNsKi.  Mr    Mineta.  Mrs 
Hyr'N     Mr    Thomas  of  GeorKia.    Mr     Emer- 
•-.  N     Mr     PosHARI),    Mr     LEHMAN   of   Florida, 
Mr    Costkllo,  Mr    Walsh.  Mr    Rahall.  Mr 
AHKRORoMHiE.    Mr     NowAK.    Mr     Martinez. 
.Ms    OakaK.  Mr    Hll. IRAKIS.  Mr    HA8TERT,  Mr 
HikHBHl  F.CKNK.H.    Mr     YoLNG   of   Florida.   Mr 
ImN-:/.,     Ms      KAPrrH.     Mr     JKKEERSON.     Mr. 
MoN;  I  TY.    Mr     Waxman.    Mr     Bustamante. 
and  Mrs    Mink 

H.I  Res  67  Mr  GiARlsi,  Mr  SaXTON.  Mr 
Yatron,  Mr  STiidis,  Mr  Fuster.  Mr  Goh- 
;..  s  Mr  Ireland.  Mr  Brpwn  of  California, 
Mr  Clfmknt  Mr  DE  I.ioo,  Mr  Coleman  of 
M;ssi,ur;  Mr  Contf,  Mr  Towns.  Mr 
SCHELER  Mrs  Mink,  Mr  HroHEs,  Mr 
SCHULZE,  Mr  Krd.TEk  Mr  Rangel,  Mr 
Wolf.  .Mr  .McDekmott,  Mr  HERTEL,  Mrs 
M,  RH.:  A  Mr  Idl'INSKI  Mr  Abercromhie, 
Mr  K'srvAYFR.  Mr  Nowak,  .Mr  Zimmer. 
Si.,  oakar,  Mr  HiK  HHRIKCKSEH,  Mr  Walsh, 
Mr     Ml.  Nr  :  TY     and  Mr    BlstaMante 

H  ,1     Res    61     Mr    DkFlFH  of  California  and 
Mr    Grsokk-H 

H  ,1  Res  HA  Mr  .MoNlv,oMFHY ,  Mr  Living 
,:■  N  .Mr  Ha;,:  of  Texas.  Mr  Annlnzio.  Mr 
Hhkh'iFk  Mr  Baker,  .Mr  Slalghter  of 
Vrrtrnra  Mr  Mari.enef.  Mr  Ireland.  Mr 
',:;,MAS  Mr  Sm:th  -fTexas  Mr  Kasich,  Mr 
M'   Ml-      Mr       Sh  Ns>  NHRFNSFR,     Mr      COIGHLIN, 

Mr-     Hy:  I-      Mr     Maiu.an     Mr     Horton.    Mr 
,-,KFls        Mr        Armfy        Mr        RaHALL,       Mr 
Raxlnel,      Mr      W!is<iN       Mr      GALUr      Mr 
SpencE.  .Mr    Gxi  FY     Mr    Barnard.  .Mr    Han 
cock.  Mr    Kmfrson    Mr    Ramstad.  Mr    Bate 
man.  Mr   rioRNAN   id  California.  Mr   Payne  of 
Virginia,    Mr     LagoMarsino,    Mr    Thomas  of 
Wv,,rnint(     Mr    Cox   of  California.    Mr     Rfiw 
.  AM      Mr     BaLLENGER.   Mr    Jameh.   Mr    Ray, 
Mr    C'  NNINCHAM.  Mr    Y'oi'NO  of  Florida,  Mr 
M    N'  1  TY       Mr      Fawkll,     Mrs      VirANOVKH, 
Mr     Pax,  'N    and  Mr    Cross 

H   '    Res    92    Mr    Bfvu.l,   Mrs    Collins  of 
ILini  Ls.  and  Mr    Ford  of  Tennessee 

H   I    Res    iOO   Mr   Conte,  Mr   Reed,  and  Mr 
l-'kANK  I  f  Ma.ssat  husetts 

H    Con    Res   20    Mr    FRost  and  Mr   F-CKART 

H       C,  r.       R<"s      i")      Mr      .\rmev     and     Mr 
Hf-ki.Fk 

H     ("on     Res    .»    Mr    H0LI.0WAY,    Mr    S<)U>- 
m-  ,n    and  Mr    Paxon 

H  Con  R»'s  44  Mr  GiAHlNl.  Mr  THOMAS 
d  GeorKia,  Mr  WlL.soN,  Mr  Ol.lN,  Mr  iRE 
.AND  Mrs  BVRON,  Mr  Lancastt.R.  Mr  Gobs, 
Mr  Price,  Mr  Schaefer.  Mr  Lipinski.  Mr 
Walker,  Mr  Martinez,  Mr  Yocno  of  Flor- 
ida, Mrs  VrcANOViCH,  Mr  DeLay,  Mr 
Stearns,  Mr  Zeliff,  Mr  I>FrrF;RHON  of  Flor- 
rta,  Mr  YoCNG  of  Alaska,  and  Mr 
Santorcm 

H     Con     Res     63     .Mr     Gl  ARINI,    Mr     Mav 
HoiLES,   Mr    LiPlNSKl.   Ms    Kaptur,  Mr    Foo 
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UETTA,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr    Ford  of  Tennessee, 
and  Mr   Lewis  of  Geortna 
H    Res    11    Mr    MFIME. 
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The  Seiiau-  met  at  2:15  p.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr   BYRDl 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Chaplain,  the 
Reverend  Dr   Richard  C   Halverson. 

Dr   Halverson.  please 

PRAYER 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C  Halverson,  D  D  .  offered  the  follow- 
int?  prayer   Let  us  pray: 

The  prayer  of  layman  Walter 
Guntharp.  offered  at  the  Chesterbrook 
Presbyterian  Church  last  Sunday,  was 
a  great  blessing  1  use  it  with  his  per- 
mission: 

■Father  In  a  tormented  world,  we  go 
our  usual  ways,  safe  from  the  perils  of 
war.  secure  from  hunger,  and  protected 
from  the  elements  in  warm  and  com- 
fortable homes  We  are  observers  of  the 
world's  troubles,  yet  we  are  largely  in- 
sulated against  them 

"Help  us.  Father,  to  understand  the 
magnitude  of  our  blessings,  to  realize 
that,  however  unworthy  we  might  be. 
You  have  made  us  to  prosper  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  of  pain.  fear,  and  pri- 
vation •  •  * 

"We  pray  that  You  will  open  our  eyes 
to  our  own  blessings  Forgive  our  Indif- 
ference and  grant  us  a  deeper  commit- 
ment of  service  to  You  and  to  our  fel- 
low man    Amen  " 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1991) 

nominee  by  dealing  promptly  with  that 
recommendation. 

I  hope  also  we  can  gain  clearance  to 
proceed  to  the  export  administration 
reauthorization  bill  and  the  defense 
production  reauthorization  hill  Both 
of  those  Items  have  been  cleared  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  consultation  is 
now  occurring  on  the  Republican  side 
We  hope  we  will  obtain  approval  to  pro- 
ceed to  those  items  promptly 


RECOGNITION  OF  THK  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
Is  recognized. 


SCUKDILE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  President, 
today,  following  the  time  reserved  for 
the  two  leaders  there  will  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  with  Senators 
permitted  to  .speait  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  eai  h 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  week  the  Sen- 
ate can  lake  up  three  matters  the  ex- 
port administration  reauthorization 
bill,  the  defense  production  reauthor 
Ization  bill,  and  the  nomination  of 
Lynn  Martin  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor 
If  reported  favorably  by  the  Labor 
Committee 

With  respect  to  the  latter.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  that  committee  will  be 
meeting  tomorrow  and  if  as  expected 
the  nomination  is  reported  favorably. 
It  Is  my  hope  and  intention  to  attempt 
to  accommodate  the  President  and  his 


U.N     MEETING  ON  CLIMATE 
CHANGE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President,  this 
week  the  United  States  is  hosting  the 
first  negotiating  session  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Negotiating  Committee 
for  a  framework  convention  on  climate 
change  of  the  U.N  General  Assembly 
The  hope  is  that  agreement  on  a  global 
warming  convention  can  be  reached  in 
time  for  the  meeting  in  Brazil  next 
year. 

But  for  these  negotiations  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  United  States  must  take  a 
leadership  position  We  can  and  must 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are 
leaders  in  environmental  protection 

In  global  warming  we  stand  out  in 
two  ways.  First,  we  are  among  the 
most  wasteful  nations  on  this  planet 
We  contribute  20  percent  of  the  world's 
global  warming  commitment  We  use 
15  times  the  energy  per  person  that  a 
person  in  a  typical  developing  country 
uses  and  twice  that  of  some  industri- 
alized nations,  such  as  Japan,  PYance. 
and  Italy 

Second,  we  are  alone  among  industri- 
alized nations  in  opposing  even  the 
concept  of  setting  an  emissions  reduc- 
tion target  and  deadline.  Austria,  Aus- 
tralia. Canada.  Denmark.  France.  Ger- 
many. Italy,  Japan,  The  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand.  Norway,  and  Sweden 
have  all  proposed  reductions  in  green- 
house gas  emissions 

Ignoring  this  problem  simply  makes 
It  worse  Delay  leaves  us  with  more 
limited  choices  In  a  more  urgent  situa- 
tion What  will  the  next  generation 
think  of  our  inability  to  adequately  ad- 
dress this  problem"* 

Global  warming  is  an  immediate 
threat  The  decade  of  the  1980's  in- 
cludes some  of  the  warmest  years  on 
record  This  week  temperature  records 
are  being  broken  across  the  country  as 
we  experience  April  in  February  The 
potential  of  temperature  shifts  that 
previously  occurred  over  thousands  of 
years  instead  taking  place  in  a  matter 
of  decades,  confronts  us  with  an  un- 
precedented event 


Neither  our  Earth  nor  our  human  civ- 
ilization has  any  experience  with  such 
a  change  Scientists  are  doing  their 
best  to  warn  us  of  potential  outcomes 
But  their  warnings  are  of  probabilities, 
not  certainties 

They  are  well-founded  probabilities, 
and  they  are  becoming  more  well- 
founded  over  time 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  Improve  the 
data  base  for  those  predictions.  But  be- 
cause short-term  climate  shifts  are  an 
entirely  new  phenomenon,  our  reading 
and  interpretation  of  the  data  will  al- 
ways Include  some  margin  of  error 

Climate  change  will  affect  the  life  of 
every  human  being 

Some  nations  have  already  recog- 
nized that  action  cannot  wait 

The  International  community  has 
undertaken  an  urgent  program  of 
worldwide  monitoring:  The  World  Me- 
teorological Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Scientific  Unions, 
and  the  UN  Environmental  Pro- 
gramme are  working  with  national 
governments  to  collect  and  analyze 
global  climate  data. 

The  sense  of  urgency  is  growing 

But  there  are  some,  in  this  Nation 
and  others,  who  argue  that  the  sci- 
entific view  must  be  final  and  unani- 
mous before  any  concrete  steps  are 
taken  to  combat  the  causes  of  the 
problem. 

But  we  do  not  wait  for  scientific  cer- 
tainty in  other  cases  where  a  technical 
problem  confronts  us 

We  apply  experimental  medical  pro- 
tocols In  the  effort  to  fight  cancer, 
even  when  we  do  not  know  what  the  ul- 
timate cancer-causing  agent  is 

We  try  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
toxic  wastes  into  the  waterways,  even 
though  we  may  not  know  precisely 
which  toxins  pose  the  greatest  threat 
to  which  organisms 

The  call  for  scientific  certainty  is  a 
double  standard  It  is  not  a  standard  we 
meet  in  any  other  legislative  field  In 
this  instance,  it  is  a  device  for  delay 
for  those  who  are  unwilling  to  act 

This  IS  especially  ironic,  and  poten- 
tially dangerous,  that  this  argument  Is 
being  raised  in  connection  with  what  Is 
the  most  serious,  far-reaching;  and  ir- 
reversible environmental  danger  the 
world  faces 

The  best  scientific  Information  today 
tells  us  that  the  concentration  of 
greenhouse  gases  already  in  the  atmos- 
phere has  committed  the  world  to  an 
increase  in  the  warming  of  the  atmos- 
phere 

The  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Cli- 
mate   Change    [IPCC)— an    Intergovem- 


Ihn     bullci  "  »vn>h<il  iiirniifirt  »ucenr»rnn  nr  inwnKvni  which  »rc  noi  «pi>krn  by  ■  Member  of  ihe  Senate  on  ihe  fl<K)r 
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mental  group  of  scientists  and  govern- 
ment officials.  Including  those  from 
the  United  States,  concluded  last  year 
that  under  a  business-as-usual  scenario 
for  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  greenhouse  gases,  a  global  warm- 
ing of  5  to  10  degrees  Fahrenheit  above 
preindustriallzed  levels  Is  likely  by  the 
end  of  the  next  century.  This  is  more 
climate  change  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time  than  we  have  experienced  in  at 
least  160.000  years. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  ha^  said: 

The  Klobal  warminK  to  which  we  are  al- 
ready committed  Is  Irreversible  *  *  *  By  the 
time  we  detect  It.  It  will  be  too  late  «  •  • 

The  majority  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity today  believes  the  concentra- 
tions of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide 
alone— and  it  is  just  the  main  one  of 
the  greenhouse  gases— will  nearly  dou- 
ble from  1985  to  2010. 

Greenhouse  gases  are  being  released 
into  the  atmosphere  much  faster  than 
they  are  being  removed  by  the  Earth's 
natural  systems 

Even  if  we  could  hold  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases  constant  their  con- 
centration in  the  atmosphere  would 
continue  to  intensify  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

There  is  no  quick  response  on  this 
issue  Greenhouse  gases  have  long  at- 
mospheric lifetimes  so  it  takes  many 
years  for  emissions  reductions  to  have 
an  impact  on  the  atmosphere.  Carbon 
dioxide,  which  accounts  for  over  one- 
half  of  the  global  warming  effect,  has 
an  atmospheric  lifetime  of  50  to  200 
years.  Nitrous  oxides  last  150  years 
Chlorofluorocarbons  last  60  to  400 
years. 

It  took  this  Congress  10  years  to 
enact  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  It  will  take  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  States  10  to 
20  years  to  fully  implement  clean  air 
legislation  enacted  last  year.  If  we 
postpone  action  on  global  warming,  we 
may  find  we  eliminated  the  choice 
which,  in  retrospect,  would  have  been 
the  prudent,  cost-effective  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  action  of  greenhouse  gases  is 
well  known  and  not  in  dispute.  They 
prevent  some  of  the  heat  of  the  Sun's 
energy  from  reradiating  back  into 
space  and  warm  the  air  near  the 
Earth's  surface.  Warmer  air  at  the 
Earth  s  surface  affects  the  climate. 
And  on  the  climate  depends  our  ability 
to  produce  the  major  food  crops  on 
which  human  life  depends. 

The  Increase  in  greenhouse  gases  in 
the  atmosphere  has  been  measured.  It 
IB  not  in  doubt.  Their  heat-conserving 
effects  are  scientifically  known,  and 
not  in  dispute.  The  question  is  not  if 
the  Earth  will  become  warmer:  it  is 
when  and  by  how  much? 

Given  the  facts  that  we  know  as  well 
as  the  large  uncertainties  about  re- 
gional effects.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
all  nations  to  develop  strategies  for  re- 


ducing the  emission  of  these  gases  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Undoubtedly,  the  largest  share  of 
that  control  must  come  from  those  na- 
tions now  responsible  for  the  largest 
share  of  the  emissions — the  Western 
Nations  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
together  produce  more  than  half  the 
excess  emissions  in  question. 

But  that  share  of  the  responsibility 
does  not  eliminate  the  responsibility  of 
other  contributors  to  the  problem.  And 
that  means  we  face  a  worldwide  respon- 
sibility from  which  no  inhabited  nation 
is  exempted. 

The  threat  of  global  warming  thus 
confronts  the  entire  world  with  an  un- 
precedented challenge  and  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity. 

Never  before  have  all  of  the  nations 
on  the  Earth  been  faced  with  a  danger 
from  which  none  of  their  neighbors  is 
protected.  Unlike  manmade  calamities, 
such  as  wars,  or  regional  disasters,  no 
part  of  the  Earth  will  remain  un- 
scathed, no  human  population  will  be 
untouched  by  climate  change. 

But  change  presents  opportunity  as 
well  as  danger. 

Never  before  have  all  the  nations  of 
the  Earth  been  faced  with  the  impera- 
tive of  treating  our  Earth  as  the  one 
world  it  is. 

Never  before  has  the  survival  and 
health  of  the  richest  depended  upon  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the  jxiorest 
Never  before  has  there  been  as  great  an 
incentive  for  nations  to  share  in  the 
work  and  in  the  rewards  of  developing 
technologies  and  processes  to  meet  a 
common  problem. 

When  national  boundaries  cut  across 
natural  ecological  systems,  as  they  do 
on  four  of  the  five  inhabited  con- 
tinents, the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  natural  environment  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  the  nations  affected. 
River  systems,  tidal  patterns,  wind 
flows,  rain  fall,  plant,  and  animal  com- 
munities— all  respect  no  manmade 
boundary. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  to  develop 
effective  ways  of  preserving  natural 
systems  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  living  conditions  of  the  people  who 
rely  on  those  natural  systems. 

For  that  challenge,  we  will  need  both 
imaginative  ideas,  and  aggressive  ef- 
forts to  develop  and  share  the  least  pol- 
luting technologies,  so  that  developing 
nations  need  not  pass  through  the 
smokestack  period  of  industrialization 
on  their  path  to  economic  develop- 
ment 

Equally  important,  we  will  need  the 
commitment  and  support  of  people  for 
the  actions  that  must  be  taken  by  our 
society  and  others  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Even  as  we  are  forced  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  deadly  clash  of  military 
forces,  the  long  term  survival  of  our 
planet  demands  that  we  keep  a  focus 
on  natural  forces  as  well. 


In  the  long  term,  those  forces  will  de- 
termine how  we  live  as  certainly  as  the 
outcome  of  war. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Negotiating  Committee  for 
a  Framework  Convention  on  Climate 
Change  beginning  this  week,  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  be  both  host  and  leader  if 
we  announce  a  policy  of  specific  reduc- 
tions in  greenhouse  gases  and  deadlines 
for  such  reductions.  As  was  the  case 
with  clean  air  legislation,  the  Presi- 
dent can  then  share  with  us  his  legisla- 
tive initiative  for  meeting  these  re- 
quirements domestically. 

Delay  reduces  our  options  and  in- 
creases the  final  cost  of  action.  The 
President  should  have  announced  a 
bold  initiative  to  address  this  global 
environmental  problem.  Unfortunately, 
his  administration's  so-called  action 
plan,  announced  yesterday,  is  in  re- 
ality an  "inaction  plan."  The  adminis- 
tration's statement  of  policy  is  posi- 
tive in  that  it  recognizes  global  warm- 
ing demands  a  solution.  However,  the 
administration  fails  to  offer  a  solution. 
In  this  policy  area,  the  administration 
has  chosen  to  follow,  not  lead.  It  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship the  United  States  should  have  ajid 
the  world  needs. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  be 
reserved  and  that  there  be  added  to  his 
time  such  additional  time  as  I  may 
have  used  over  and  above  the  time  I 
was  allotted  prior  to  my  remarks  made 
here. 

I  now  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  there  will  now  be  a  period  for 
transaction  of  morning  business  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Mr. 
Metzenbalth  first  sought  recognition. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


WARN  ANNIVERSARY  TWO 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
this  week  marks  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  effective  date  of  the  Worker 
Adjustment  and  Retraining  Notifica- 
tion Act^-the  so-called  WARN  Act. 
Two  years  have  elapsed  since  we  furi- 
ously debated  the  wisdom  of  requiring 
employers  to  provide  60  days  advance 
notice  of  a  plant  closing  or  a  mass  lay- 
off. 

Many  in  this  body  remember  that  de- 
bate. I  was  the  principal  author  of  the 
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leg-lslatlon  It  was  a  modest  provision 
deslgTied  to  cushion  the  devaatatlngr 
lnr\pact  of  plant  closing  or  a  long-term 
layoff  on  workers  and  their  commu- 
nities. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  did  not  see  it 
that  way  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a 
numl)er  of  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  passionately  argued  that  the 
WARN  Act  was  -KarbaKe"  leg-islation 
that  'represents  the  worst  of  Amer- 
ica." They  predicted  that  the  bill 
would  "create  industrial  paralysis" 
and  would  "prompt  an  avalanche  of 
costly,  wasteful  litlKation  " 

Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  WARN  Act,  I  docu- 
mented that  those  oppf)nenta  were  dead 
wrontf  Published  reptirts  concluded 
that  there  had  been  no  explosion  of 
litldfatlon  under  the  WARN  Act— only  a 
handful  of  cases  had  been  filed.  The 
general  consensus  was  that  the  vast 
majority  of  firms  followed  the  plant 
closing  law  with  little  problem. 

Mr  President.  I  rise  today  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that  the  WARN  Act  con- 
tinues to  work  reasonably  well.  Once 
again,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  act 
has  spawned  a  flood  of  litigation  In 
fact,  we  have  uncovered  only  about  a 
dozen  lawsuits  filed  in  the  2-year  his- 
tory of  the  act  More  Importantly,  ad- 
vance notice  continues  to  help  ease  the 
trauma  of  a  plant  closing  for  the  af- 
fected workers  and  their  families. 

Just  last  month.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Jeff  Fritz  of  Lakewood,  OH  Mr 
Fritz  recently  got  a  notice  under  the 
WARN  Act  that  he  and  70  of  his  co- 
workers would  lose  their  jobs  because 
Venture  Packaging  was  closing  its 
Cleveland  plant.  He  writes  "things 
could  have  been  a  lot  worse  without 
the  60  days  notice  we  were  given." 

Mr  Fritz  also  attached  a  letter 
signed  by  most  of  the  workers  at  the 
plant  They  write.  The  blow  was  soft- 
ened considerably  by  the  60  days  notice 
we  received  '  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr  President. 
Jeff  Fritz  and  his  colleagues  are  not 
Isolated  beneficiaries  of  the  WARN 
Act  For  example,  throughout  Ohio, 
there  have  been  nearly  300  advance  no- 
tices filed  with  the  State  dislocated 
worker  unit  in  the  last  2  years  Those 
notices  have  provided  early  warnings 
to  more  than  40.000  working  men  and 
women 

In  addition,  there  have  been  nearly 
240  onslle  visits  by  Ohio  rapid  response 
units  These  State  level  strike  forces 
help  establish  immediate  assistance  for 
workers  facing  plant  closings. 

One  can  extrapolate  from  the  Ohio 
experience,  which  represents  4  3  per- 
cent of  the  national  work  force  Thus. 
one  can  expect  more  than  480.000  work 


ers  to  receive  advance  notice  each  year 
nationwide. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  the  most  recent  program 
year.  State  rapid  response  units  had 
been  notified  under  the  WARN  Act  for 
2,636  plant  closings  or  mass  layoffs 

Despite  the  successes  of  the  past  2 
years,  there  is  still  room  for  Improve- 
ment I  am  aware  of  several  cases 
where  employers  have  tried  to  hide  be- 
hind the  shield  of  bankruptcy  law  to 
avoid  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
Moreover,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
employers  are  attempting  to  manipu- 
late the  numerical  triggers  in  the  law 
to  avoid  providing  notice. 

In  addition,  a  report  from  the  Fed- 
eration for  Industrial  Retention  and 
Renewal  lists  the  "plant  closing  dirty 
dozen."  This  report  documents  case 
studies  where  corporations  continue  to 
treat  workers  and  communities  with 
great  Indifference  when  they  abandon  a 
plant.  P'or  example,  the  case  studies  in- 
dicate that  employers  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  cooperate  with  workers  and 
community  leaders  to  find  alternative 
owners  for  the  plant.  In  one  instance 
reported  in  the  study,  a  manufacturer 
responded  to  efforts  by  State  and  local 
officials  to  save  the  plant  by  relying  on 
public  relations  staff 

Mr  President,  a  plant  closing  is  not 
an  image  problem  that  needs  to  be 
managed.  It  Is  a  traumatic  event  that 
should  be  avoided  at  all  costs  One  of 
the  original  goals  of  the  W.^RN  Act 
was  to  provide  workers  and  commu- 
nities with  enough  lead  time  to  explore 
options  to  save  the  plant.  Part  of  such 
an  effort  involves  gathering  informa- 
tion, generally  with  the  help  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

It  Is  an  open  question  whether  60 
days  notice  is  enough  lead  time  to  ex- 
plore alternatives  effectively  Like- 
wise. It  is  an  open  question  whether 
employers  will  provide  necessary  infor- 
mation on  a  voluntary  basis  Nonethe- 
less, the  goal  remains  that  employers 
should  assist  workers  and  communities 
to  pursue  every  option  to  avert  a  shut- 
down. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  build  on  the 
success  of  the  WARN  Act  In  the  dif- 
ficult economic  times  ahead,  it  is  an 
essential  shock  absorber  that  will 
cushion  the  impact  of  job  loss.  I  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  impact  of  the 
law  If  problems  arise.  I  am  prepared  to 
propose  amendments  to  strengthen  the 
WARN  Act 

ExHiBrr  1 

Lakewood.  OH. 
January  9.  1991 
Senator  Howard  Metzenbacm. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washinetcn  PC 

Dear  Senator  Mf,-rzKNHArM  1  »frpaU,v  ad- 
mire you  and  the  way  you  stand  up  for  the 
ilttle  Kuy  1  also  thought,  it  was  great  the 
way  you  fought  ajralngt  the  flag  burning 
amendment 

The  main  reason  Im  wrltlnK  t-oday  is  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  your  sponsorship 
of  the  plant-closing  nouncatloD  bill    I  re- 


cently received  word  that  Venture  Packag- 
ing would  close  Its  Cleveland  plant.  puttinK 
approximately  70  people  out  of  work  Things 
could  have  been  a  lot  worse  without  the  60 
days  notice  we  were  given  Most  of  the  plant 
workers  didn't  know  much  atwut  the  bill  or 
who  was  responsible  for  It  That's  why  I  cir- 
culated the  enclosed  letter  Most  of  my  fel- 
low workers  were  happy  to  sign  and  express 
their  gratitude 
Sincerely. 

Jeff  Farrz 

Lakewood.  oh. 
January  9,  1991. 
Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metzenbaum  On  January  3, 
1991  we  received  word  that  Venture 
PackaginK's  Cleveland  plant  would  be  per- 
manently closed  The  blow  was  softened  con- 
siderably by  the  60  days  notice  we  received 
Thank  you  for  sponsoring  the  plant-closing 
notification  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Jeff  FRrrz, 
(And  48  coworkers). 

Mr  METZENBAUM  Mr  President.  I 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator     from     South    Carolina    [Mr. 

THi.lRMOND] 


PRESIDENT        BUSH'S        NATIONAL 

DRUG    CONTROL    STRATEGY    FOR 

1991 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  last 
Thursday.  President  Bush  presented 
the  Nation  with  the  1991  national  drug 
control  strategy  This  new  updated 
strategy  is  the  third  such  plan  Yet. 
the  principal  goal  remains  the  same 
To  reduce  the  level  of  Illegal  drug  use 
in  America  by  stressing  a  mix  of  supply 
and  demand  reduction  policies  and  pro- 
grams Once  again.  President  Bush  has 
provided  the  Nation  with  a  sound  blue- 
print for  action  as  we  continue  to  tack- 
le the  problems  posed  by  illegal  drugs 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  hear  testi- 
mony from  the  .Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
John  Walters  He  hiis  done  an  excellent 
job  In  preparing  this  updated  strategy 
for  the  President  I  look  forward  to  his 
testimony. 

As  we  are  each  aware,  the  drug  crisis 
has  had  a  profound  Impact  upon  every 
facet  of  American  life.  Illicit  narcotics, 
such  as  crack  cocaine.  Ice.  and  mari- 
juana, have  become  the  major  focus  of 
virtually  every  law  enforcement  orga- 
nization Cities,  towns,  and  neighbor- 
hoods have  been  plagued  with  drugs. 

Mr  President,  the  dire  need  for  a  na- 
tional drug  strategy  is  unquestionable 
Although  Congress  made  great  strides 
with  the  1986  and  1988  drug  bills,  it 
chose  to  create  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy  so  that  our  Nation 
may  have  a  cohesive  plan  for  fighting 
drug  abuse  One  and  a  half  years  ago. 
President  Bush  unveiled  our  Nations 
first  comprehensive  strategy  for  win- 
ning   the   war   on   drugs    In    the   short 
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time  since  its  introduction,  the  na- 
tional strategy  has  proven  to  be  very 
effective.  Early  indications  are  that  we 
have  embarked  on  the  right  path. 

The  national  drug  control  strategy 
established  several  detailed  goals  and 
objectives.  These  goals  and  objectives 
were  first  set  in  the  1989  strategy  as 
targets  for  1991.  Under  the  leadership  of 
then  Director  Bennett,  and  under  the 
continuing  guidance  of  Acting  Director 
Walters,  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy  has  met  these  objec- 
tives. For  example,  the  President's 
goal  was  to  decrease  overall  drug  use 
by  10  percent.  Drug  use  has.  in  fact,  de- 
creased by  11  percent  Another  goal 
was  to  decrease  casual  cocaine  use  by 
10  percent.  Casual  use  has  decreased  by 
29  percent  Frequent  use  of  cocaine  has 
seen  a  23-percent  decline.  Finally,  and 
f)erhaps  most  impwrtantly.  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  modest  goal  of  achieving  a 
20-percent  decrease  in  adolescent  co- 
caine use  Cocaine  use  among  our  Na- 
tion's young  people  has  decreased  by  49 
percent.  The  antidrug  strategy,  al- 
though in  its  early  stages  of  implemen- 
tation, has  resulted  in  a  recession  of 
the  drug  epidemic.  The  progress  we 
have  made  so  far  makes  the  best  case 
for  continued  efforts  to  implement  and 
Improve  upon  the  President's  plan. 

President  Bush  has  made  clear  in  the 
1991  strategy  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
dwell  on  these  recent  successes.  Drugs 
still  have  the  upper  hand  in  many  com- 
munities and  the  fight  must  be  never 
ending.  The  drug  crisis  is  far  from  over. 
That  Is  why  the  1991  strategy  seeks 
$117  billion  in  drug-related  funding,  an 
11-percent  increase  over  last  year  and 
an  82-percent  increase  since  President 
Bush  took  office. 

In  addition  to  funding,  the  strategy 
calls  for  Congress  to  act  on  implement- 
ing legislation  which  is  vital  to  the 
continued  success  of  the  strategy. 
Some  of  the  legislative  proposals  in- 
clude the  death  penalty  for  major  drug 
kingpins,  a  measure  to  encourage  the 
States  to  develop  and  implement  co- 
ordinated treatment  and  prevention 
plans,  and  streamlined  deportation  pro- 
cedures for  criminal  aliens. 

In  closing,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  begin  con- 
firmation hearings  on  President  Bush's 
nominee  for  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy.  Gov. 
Bob  Martinez.  I  am  confident  that, 
when  confirmed.  Governor  Martinez 
will  continue  to  build  upon  and  im- 
prove this  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  continue  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs,  a  war  which 
will  not  be  won  easily,  our  resolve  to 
prevail  must  become  stronger.  For  this 
reason  we  must  work  together  to  en- 
sure full  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's 1991  strategy. 


TRIBL^TE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  RABBI 
DAVID  H.  PANITZ 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  note  with  sadness,  the  passing 
of  Rabbi  Dr.  David  H.  Panitz.  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  leader  in  the  Jewish 
community  in  New  Jersey.  He  had  been 
the  spiritual  leader  of  Paterson's  Tem- 
ple Emanuel  since  1959.  and  celebrated 
his  retirement  and  45  years  of  rabbini- 
cal service  on  June  12.  1988.  Upon  his 
retirement,  he  was  named  rabbi  emeri- 
tus. 

A  graduate  of  the  Academic  and 
Teacher  Training  Schools  of  the  Balti- 
more Hebrew  College.  Rabbi  Panitz  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  education  and 
master  of  arts  degree  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  was  ordained 
at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America  in  1943.  This  same  institution 
later  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Prior  to  his  serving  as  spiritual  lead- 
er of  Temple  Emanuel  of  North  Jersey, 
he  was  Rabbi  at  Temple  Adath 
Yeshurun  in  Syracuse,  NY,  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Jeshurun  in  New  York  City, 
and  Adas  Israel  Congregation  in  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Rabbi  Panitz  had  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  the  community. 
Among  his  many  endeavors,  he  served 
as  a  commissioner  of  the  Paterson 
Board  of  Education,  as  Jewish  Chaplain 
of  the  Passaic  County  Jail.  Chair  of  the 
Passaic  County  Alcoholic  Rehabilita- 
tion Board,  national  cochairman  of  the 
State  of  Israel  Bonds  Rabbinic  Cabinet, 
and  national  chairman  of  the  Inter-Re- 
ligious Affairs  Committee  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Anti-Defamation  League. 

He  further  touched  the  lives  of  others 
by  his  activity  as  national  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Social  Justice,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Rabbinic  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  and  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Federation  of 
North  Jersey. 

He  was  an  active  participant  in  inter- 
faith  endeavors.  He  preached  and  lec- 
tured at  many  civic  organizations, 
churches,  and  colleges,  and  held  high 
positions  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  He  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Task  Force  for  Com- 
munity Action  to  Combat  Poverty, 
among  others. 

Rabbi  Panitz  devoted  his  life  and  dis- 
tinguished career  to  serving  others. 
Admired  and  loved  by  family,  friends, 
members  of  his  congregation,  he  leaves 
a  legacy  of  contributions.  I  pay  tribute 
to  his  long  life  of  accomplishment  and 
service. 

Mr.  President.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  devoted  wife,  Esther, 
and  his  sons.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Jonathan.  Dr.  Raphael  I..  Rabbi  Mi- 
chael, his  sister  Judith  Saphire.  his 
brothers  Bernard  and  Seymour,  and  his 
seven  grandchildren.  He  will  be  missed. 


CHALLENGING  TIMES 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  challenging  times  for  our  countr>' 
and  the  world. 

In  the  wake  of  powerful  democratic 
movements  that  have  changed  the  face 
of  nations,  we  witness  the  brutal  tyr- 
anny of  Saddam  Hussein.  In  a  world 
where  millions  of  people,  once  silenced 
by  repressive  regimes  have  begun  to 
speak  the  common  language  of  liberty 
and  universal  justice.  Saddam's  des- 
potism is  especially  abominable. 

W'e  in  the  United  States,  as  Founders 
of  the  world's  most  enduring  constitu- 
tional democracy,  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  hold  high  the  standards 
of  freedom  in  these  difficult  times 
What  better  time  to  impress  on  our 
own  young  people  the  cherished  values 
first  written  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution. By  instilling  in  our  youth  an 
appreciation  for  liberty,  we  assure  lib- 
erty for  generations  to  come. 

In  this  spirit.  I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nize a  group  of  State  and  district  coor- 
dinators who  have  demonstrated— 
through  the  "We  The  People  "  Bicen- 
tennial programs  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights — exemplary  ef- 
forts to  enhance  our  student's  ci\nc 
education. 

The  individuals  are:  Theresa  Bryant. 
Eugene  Caine.  Suzanne  Prior.  Steve 
Kovacs.  George  Jeandheur.  John  Doyle. 
Paul  Hanson.  James  Elliott.  Charles 
Fleming.  Connie  Hankins.  Dr.  Gus 
Jiminez.  Sheila  Keller.  Kathleen 
McCarron.  Dr.  James  Moore.  Randy 
Pachuta.  Laurie  Petter.  Annette  Boyd 
Pitts.  Louis  Roos.  Clinton  Rouse.  Cyn- 
thia Ryan.  Kathy  Stelner.  Warren 
Tracy.  Dr  Theron  Trimble,  and  H. 
Quinn  Wiggins.  These  people  coordi- 
nate the  "We  The  People  *  *  •  "  Bicen- 
tennial Competition,  its  noncompeti- 
tive companion  program.  Congress  and 
the  Constitution  and  the  National  His- 
torical Pictorial  Map  Contest. 

ThrouTh  the  dedicated  and  voluntary 
efforts  of  these  ijeople,  thousands  of 
upper  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  students  are  able  to  participate 
in  this  program.  This  curriculum, 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Philadelphia  convention 
and  the  issues  and  debates  that  shaped 
the  writing  of  our  Constitution.  Stu- 
dents learn  how  our  Government  is  or- 
ganized and  how  it  protects  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  citizens.  Most  im- 
portantly, students  learn  the  respon- 
sibilities that  accompany  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  democracy. 

These  exercises  are  especially  impor- 
tant now.  In  the  face  of  tyranny,  demo- 
cratic debate  is  testimony  to  the  power 
of  freedom.  F*reserving  the  tradition  of 
debate  of  fundamental  issues  is  our 
pledge  to  the  world  that  fl'^edom  and 
justice  will  prevail. 
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These  prog^rams  also  help  teach  our 
youth  the  responsibilities  that  accom 
pany  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  de 
mocracy  I  am  honored  to  express  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  to  these  coordi- 
nators for  their  contributions  to  the 
development  of  competent  and  respon- 
sible citizenship 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHRISTOPHER 
JACKMAN 

Mr    LAUTENBERG.   Mr    President.   1 
rise  with  deep  sorrow  to  note  the  re 
cent   passing    of   one    of   New    Jersey's 
great  legislators.  State  Senator  Chris- 
topher Jackcman. 

Chris  Jackman  dedicated  most  of  his 
life  to  public  service  He  first  served  as 
the  assistant  supervisor  and  supervisor 
of  bills  in  both  the  assembly  and  the 
senate.  In  1967  he  wa.s  elected  to  the 
first  of  eight  terms  in  our  State  assem- 
bly He  served  as  assembly  majority 
leader  in  1977  and  speaker  of  the  assem 
bly  from  1978  to  1982.  In  1983  he  was 
elected  to  the  Stale  senate  and  was 
serving  his  second  term 

The  senator  was  also  vice  president 
and  area  director  for  the  United  Paper- 
workers  International  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  and  a  member  of  the  State  AFL- 
CIO  executive  board  He  was  a  fighter 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of  New 
Jersey 

In  addition  to  his  political  contrlbu 
tlons,  Chris  Jackman  will  also  be  re- 
membered for  his  charity  work.  He 
served  as  chairman  for  the  local  units 
of  the  Sister  Kenny  Foundation,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  the 
Heart  P'und  He  was  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  St  Joseph's  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Jersey  City  and  has 
been  a  sponsor  of  Youth  Activities  in 
west  New  York  since  1950 

Throughout  his  battle  with  cancer. 
Chris  Jackman  retained  his  commit- 
ment, wit.  and  his  concern  for  the  aver- 
age men  and  women  of  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  to  his  wife  Genevieve,  his 
family,  and  to  all  of  those  who  had 
come  to  love  and  respect  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  NICOSIA 
Mr    LAUTENBERG    Mr    President. 


rise  to  express  my  deep  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  a  brave  fireman  John  Nicosia 
lost  his  life  nghting  a  devastating  fire 
In  the  city  of  Paterson.  NJ  We  salute 
his  courage,  and  we  honor  his  memory 

John  Anthony  Nicosia  was  only  28 
years  old  when  he  died  Born  and  raised 
In  Paterson.  he  grew  up  wanting  to  be 
a  fireman.  Paterson  P'ire  Chief  John 
Mauro  said  John  constantly  told  him 
of  his  goal  In  1987  he  realized  his 
dream. 

It  was  John's  company.  Engine  Com- 
pany 4,  that  responded  to  the  news  of 
the  blaze  that  ultimately  destroyed  15 
stores— almost  two  blocks  In  the  city's 
commercial  district— leaving  some  400 


people  without  jobs  and  resulting  in 
nearly  $15  million  worth  of  damage 
John  was  one  of  the  first  firefighters 
on  the  scene,  one  of  the  first  to  take 
action  to  try  to  minimize  this  terrible 
destruction.  It  was  2  days  before  his  co- 
workers could  pull  his  body  from  the 
smouldering  rubble.  In  the  words  of 
Chief  Mauro.  "Nobody  knows  what  we 
lost  here  He  was  a  beautiful  kid  "  The 
city  gave  him,  as  he  deserved,  a  hero's 
funeral 

Mr  President.  I  love  the  city  of  Pat- 
erson I  was  born  there  and  I  grew  up 
there.  Some  of  my  family  still  lives 
there.  So  it  was  particularly  poignant 
for  me  when  I  toured  the  site  after  the 
fire.  I  never  met  John  Nicosia,  but  I 
will  never  forget  him  He  was  fighting 
to  save  my  hometown  when  he  died 

My  thoughts  are  with  his  wife.  Mary 
Ellen,  his  parents.  John  and  Mary 
Amato  Nicosia,  and  his  brother.  'Vin- 
cent, and  his  grandparents.  Vincent 
and  Sara  Amato  For  John's  family  and 
his  friends,  there  are  no  words  to  com- 
pensate for  this  loss.  To  them  I  send 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  my  hope 
that  their  memories  of  this  brave  man 
Will  help  them  through  these  very  dif- 
ficult days. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 

Mr.  JOHNSTON    I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Johnston  and 
Mr.  Wallop  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S  341  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  'Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions  ") 

PRIVILEOE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr  WIRTH  I  thank  the  Chair  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Kevin  Matthews  of  Senator 
LiEBKRMAN's  Staff  be  granted  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  discussion  of  the 
National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  WIRTH  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Johnston  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  complex  and  impKsrtant. 
vital  piece  of  legislation  While  I  do 
not  agree  with  everything  In  the  blll- 
and  none  of  us  are  going  to.  I  am  sure— 
I  think  he  has  done  yeoman  work  In 
putting  this  together  and  putting  In 
front  of  the  Nation  the  extraordinary 
important  of  having  a  national  energy 
policy  I  have  a  feeling  this  is  where  I 
came  in,  Mr   President 

My  first  committee  assignment  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  on  the  Commerce 
Committee  We  struggled  for  the  next  6 
years  to  begin  to  focus  on  and  develop 
an  energy  policy  and  by  1980  had  a 
pretty  good  template  out  there  Unfor- 
tunately, all  of  that  changed,  as  we  all 
remember,  in  1981  We  went  through  a 
decade  in  which  the  administration's 
policy  was  dedicated  to  low  prices  and 
low  prices  alone.  That  policy  by  the  ad 
ministration.  Mr  President,  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  their  wildest  dreams 
Energy  prices  went  down  and  President 


Reiigan  told  us  that   the  energy  crisis 
was  over 

Unfortunately,  that  strategy,  Mr. 
President,  neglected  the  fact  that  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz  are  as  narrow  In  1990 
as  they  were  in  1980.  as  they  were  in 
1970  It  is  breaking  into  that  oil  de- 
pendency that  Senator  Johnston's  leg- 
islation is  addressed.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  is  part  of  the  Johnston 
bill  I  believe  it  is  focused  and  upon 
which  we  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
do 

If  there  is.  Mr  President,  a  silk  purse 
to  come  out  of  this  extraordinarily  un- 
happy situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it 
Will  be  energy  pKJllcy.  focused  on  na- 
tional security,  our  own  economic  se- 
curity, our  environmental  security, 
and  our  own  moral  responsibility,  if 
nothing  else,  the  morality  of  having 
more  than  500.000  troops  in  the  gulf  and 
not  acting  to  do  something  about  it. 
We  must  do  that 

The  four  issues  of  conservation:  al- 
ternative energy  programs,  nuclear, 
and  drilling  in  the  North  Slope  of  Alas- 
ka or  off  the  California  coast  or  Flor- 
ida keys  are  going  to  be  heavily  de- 
bated, and  It  Is  not  my  intent  to  get 
into  that  at  this  point  Rather,  the 
need  for  long-term  energy  policy,  driv- 
en. I  believe,  in  the  coming  decades  by 
environmental  considerations,  more 
than  anything  else,  is  the  thrust  be- 
hind S.  324,  legislation  which  I  have  In- 
troduced and  for  which  the  primary  co- 
sponsors  are  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Gore,  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  Senator  HEINZ,  from  Penn- 
sylvania. The  three  of  us  worked  on 
this  legislation  last  year,  and  have  co- 
operated in  many  endeavors  such  as 
this,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  them 
as  the  lead  cosponsors  and  to  announce 
to  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  48  cosponsors  already  of  S. 
324 

Mr.  President.  I  was  struck,  during 
last  week's  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
by  the  President's  eloquent  discussion 
about  the  burden  of  leadership  Un- 
questionably, we  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  on  that  burden  in  the  con- 
duct of  world  affairs  during  this  cen- 
tury. Unfortunately.  Mr  President.  In 
the  area  of  the  environment,  this  ad- 
ministration IS  in  danger  of  abdicating 
the  American  legacy  of  leadership.  We 
are  bucking  that  burden  and  isolating 
ourselves  outside  the  community  of  na- 
tions lined  up  to  take  on  the  greatest 
environmental  challenge  we  face — glob- 
al warming  It  is  to  that  that  S.  324  and 
the  attention  of  so  many  Senators  Is 
addressed 

Yesterday,  the  United  States  began 
hosting  the  first  round  of  what  will  be 
a  long  series  of  negotiations  designed 
to  develop  a  binding  international 
agreement  to  address  the  global  warm- 
ing threat  These  negotiations  build  on 
the  work  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change,  which 
worked  for  18  months  to  develop  state 
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of  the  art  assessments  of  the  science, 
impacts  and  policy  options  associated 
with  global  warming. 

In  response  to  the  IPCC  work,  a  num- 
ber of  countries  have  been  comjjelled 
by  the  scientific  evidence  to  develop 
specific  emissions  reduction  targets- 
Germany.  Australia.  Canada.  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden 
and  the  Netherlands  to  name  only  a 
few.  But  the  United  States  firmly  op- 
poses specific  emissions  reductions  tar- 
gets and  timetables,  and  has  yet  to  ar- 
ticulate any  policy  position  on  emis- 
sions of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases. 

Yesterday,  as  was  reported  in  this 
morning's  papers,  the  United  States 
unveiled  an  "action  agenda"  as  the  ne- 
gotiating meetings  got  underway.  The 
administration's  "action  agenda."  as 
pointed  out  by  the  majority  leader, 
covers  the  actions  of  the  past — reduc- 
tions in  CFCs  and  energy  efficiency 
benefits  associated  with  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  something 
we  did  last  year,  the  reduction  of  the 
CFCs  coming  out  of  the  Montreal  Pro- 
tocol, some  years  ago.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  our  work  in  the  past 
will  limit  our  contribution  to  the 
greenhouse  problem  in  the  future.  But 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  putting  a 
new  label  on  old  initiatives  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  strong  leadership  and  a 
comprehensive.  clearly  articulated 
statement  of  policy  from  our  govern- 
ment. 

In  essence,  the  United  States  entered 
the  first  negotiating  session  with  no 
policy,  just  new  packaging.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sense  of  urgency  surround 
these  negotiations  has  increased  in  re- 
cent months  as  more  and  more  nations 
have  clearly  annunciated  positions  on 
emissions  reductions  and  as  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  considered  and  is- 
sued a  resolution  calling  for  immediate 
negotiation  of  an  agreement. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
trast beween  the  lack  of  development 
of  a  comprehensive  U.S.  policy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  movement  of  the 
international  community  and  the  de- 
velopment of  science  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  startling.  Last  month. 
It  was  widely  reported  that  199C  was 
the  warmest  year  on  record.  Taken  by 
Itself,  one  warm  year  would  not  trouble 
us.  But  last  year  was  not  an  anomaly. 
Instead.  It  Is  only  the  latest  in  a  string 
of  hot  years.  Seven  of  the  warmest 
years  ever  recorded  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Instinctively,  we 
understand  that  a  trend  is  developing. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Earth  is  warming. 

The  scientific  community  is  rapidly 
refining  its  ability  to  understand  and 
predict  the  so-called  greenhouse  effect 
has  Improved.  The  most  recent  report 
fl-om  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
Climate  Change  [IPCC}— the  inter- 
nationally recognized  body  tasked  with 
studying  this  issue — reported  unambig- 
uously that: 


There  is  a  natural  greenhouse  effect  •  *  • 
(and  that!  emissions  resulting  from  human 
activities  are  substantially  increasing  the 
atmospheric  concentrations  of  the  green- 
house gases  will  enhance  the  greenhouse  ef- 
fect, resulting  in  an  additional  warming  of 
the  Earth's  surface  •  *  •  the  long-lived  gases 
would  require  immediate  reductions  in  emis- 
sions from  human  activities  of  over  60  per- 
cent to  stabilize  concentrations  at  today's 
levels 

To  some,  these  may  sound  like  mild 
encouragements  from  the  scientific 
community.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
these  are  urgent  warnings  that  the 
global  climate  is  going  to  change,  with 
potentially  devastating  results,  unless 
we  change  course. 

It  is  a  situation  not  unlike  that  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  terms  of  en- 
ergy policy.  The  warning  signs  of  grow- 
ing dependence  have  been  around  for 
years,  and  yet  it  is  only  recently  that 
we  have  been  shaken  from  the  compla- 
cency invoked  by  cheap  energy  prices. 

It  was  only  15  years  ago,  in  response 
to  our  heavy  dependence,  that  we  en- 
acted a  broad  national  energy  policy  to 
secure  an  independent  energy  future. 
During  the  1980's,  those  objectives  were 
systematically  compromised  by  an  ad- 
ministration that  failed  to  acknowl- 
edge the  problem — a  steady,  but  inex- 
orable increase  in  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Similarly,  we  are  now  conscious  that 
steadily  and  inexorably  we  are  chang- 
ing the  composition  of  the  Earth's  at- 
mosphere. And  the  Earth  will  warm  as 
a  result  of  this  trend.  We  hear  so  much 
from  the  administration,  particularly 
the  President's  Chief  of  Staff,  about 
the  uncertainties  associated  with  this 
issue.  The  only  question  is  how  much 
the  Earth  will  warm  and  how  fast.  The 
IPCC  scientists  I  referred  to  earlier  be- 
lieve that  we  are  currently  headed  to- 
ward a  rate  of  warming  greater  than 
has  been  seen  in  10.000  years,  when  ice 
a  mile  thick  covered  New  York  City. 

And  what  is  the  response  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  these  frightening  projec- 
tions? The  administration's  response 
has  been  characterized  by  delay,  de- 
nial, and  outright  deception.  As  a  can- 
didate, George  Bush  pledged  to  use  the 
"White  House  effect"  to  combat  the 
greenhouse  effect.  And  the  initial  rhet- 
oric was  promising.  In  his  first  major 
speech  as  Secretary  of  State  Baker 
said:  "Time  will  not  make  the  problem 
go  away."  and  urged  specific  and  com- 
mendable steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
fight  global  warming. 

In  May  1989.  however,  the  adminis- 
tration censored  the  testimony  of  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  respected  Govern- 
ment scientists — Jim  Hansen  of  NASA- 
Goddard.  Hansen,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate,  wanted  to  give  his  honest 
assessment  that  global  warming  is  a 
serious  threat  to  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation  and  the  world.  But, 
the  administration  gutted  his  testi- 
mony to  reflect  the  perception  of  a  few 


political  appointees  that  the  problem 
is  not  serious  at  all. 

At  the  1989  economic  summit  in 
Paris,  the  President  signed  a  final  com- 
munique which  said  that  "decisive  ac- 
tion is  urgently  needed  to  understand 
and  protect  the  Earth's  ecological  bal- 
ance. *  *  *  We  strongly  advocate  com- 
mon efforts  to  limit  emissions  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases." 

Later  that  year,  the  administration 
tried  to  block  its  own  EPA  Adm.inis- 
trator.  Mr.  Reilly.  from  attending  a 
major  conference  In  Europe.  Mr.  Reilly 
was  eventually  allowed  to  go.  but  his 
hands  were  tied  at  these  negotiations 
At  that  conference  dozens  of  nations 
said  that  we  should  freeze  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide,  but  not  the  United 
States,  which  led  the  effort  to  scuttle 
the  final  conference  statement 

In  February  of  last  year.  President 
Bush,  addressed  the  Intergovernmental 
Panel  on  Climate  Change — whose  work 
the  administration  has  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed— and  gave  a  very  cautious  and 
poorly  received  speech.  He  called  for 
more  science.  Hardly  the  White  House 
effect.  Indeed.  Marlin  Fitzwater.  the 
President's  spokesman,  said  that  "the 
people  who  think  this  is  a  problem  that 
needs  to  be  solved  today  don't  under- 
stand it.  They're  wrong  "  Asked  about 
the  President's  pledge  to  use  the  White 
House  effect.  Fitzwater  said:  "I  don't 
know  if  he  said  those  words  during  the 
campaign,  but  if  so.  he's  changed  his 
mind."  (New  York  Times.  Feb.  6.  1990.) 

Again  in  March  at  a  much  delayed 
White  House  conference,  the  President 
cautioned  the  scientists  to  do  more  re- 
search. His  speech  was  so  poorly  re- 
ceived, he  had  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
ference the  next  day  to  clarify  himself, 
stating  the  United  States  "commit- 
ment to  action,  to  sound  analysis  and 
sound  policies."  Disgracefully,  it  was 
disclosed  the  next  day  that  the  admin- 
istration had  distributed  a  briefing  to 
its  representatives  instructing  them  on 
"Debates  to  Avoid."  It  is.  the  warning 
said,  "not  beneficial  to  discuss  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  warming,  or  how 
much  or  how  little  warming.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public  we  will  lose  this  de- 
bate. A  better  approach  is  to  raise  the 
many  uncertainties  that  need  to  be  un- 
derstood on  this  issue."  "Don't  let  re- 
porters positoin  this  conference  as  an 
attempt  to  delay  serious  decisions  on 
this  issue."  A  reprehensible  display  of 
hubris.  (Washington  Post.  Mar.  19. 
1990.) 

In  the  intervening  time,  the  Euro- 
peans, the  Japanese,  governments 
around  the  world  have  taken  steps  to 
stabilize  emissions  at  1990  levels  by  the 
year  2000  or  to  actually  reduce  emis- 
sions early  in  the  next  century.  Most 
recently,  the  European  Community  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  stabilize  emissions. 

Last  summer.  It  was  revealed  that 
the  United  States  was  scuttling  the 
major  international  effort  to  develop 
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global  warming  pievenlion  strategies. 
The  IPCC.  which  the  administration 
endorsed,  has  three  working  groups— 
one  on  science,  one  on  effects,  one  on 
policy  responses,  which  the  United 
States  chairs  Consider  the  disconnect 
between  the  science  and  policy  panels. 
The  science  panels  says  "with  cer- 
tainty" that  there  is  a  natural  green- 
house effect  and  that  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  are  increasing  and  that 
therefore  the  Earth  will  warm.  The 
science  panel  estimates  that  the  Earth 
will  warm  by  3  to  9  degree.-*  in  the  next 
century  and  ftister  than  at  any  time  in 
more  than  10,000  years  The  U.S. 
chaired  policy  panel  reports  that  "The 
Information  available  to  make  sound 
policy  analyses  is  inadecjuate  '  What 
more  can  we  ask  for  the  IPCC  science 
panel  says  this  is  a  problem,  half  our 
Nobel  laureates  and  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  say  this  is  a  problem,  but  not 
the  administration. 

Last  November.  US.  intransigence 
reached  its  nadir  The  United  States, 
and  the  United  .states  alone,  blocked 
consideration  of  a  common  agreennent 
to  stabilize  emissions  at  1990  levels 
Even  the  Japanese  have  come  around 
to  accept  stabilization.  Indeed,  the 
Japanese  like  all  of  the  European  gov- 
ernmenUs.  have  found  that  there  are 
enormous  economic  efficiencies  to  be 
achieved  in  reducing  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  and  that  there  are  huge  mar- 
kets for  "greenhouse  friendly"  energy 
technologies  .^nd  A  I  D  report  last 
year  found  that  the  developing  world 
will  need  an  additional  300  to  900  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  energy  tech- 
nology in  the  next  20  years  The  U  S 
pwsition  is  summed  up  accurately  in 
this  quote  from  Bill  Reilly  to  the  U.S. 
representAtive  himself  a  third  level 
representative  aa  compared  with  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  and  the  French  Prime 
Minister  "Roll  up  your  sleeves  and 
give  blood  We're  just  going  to  be  beat- 
en black  and  blue  " 

YtvsteriUy.  the  administration  re- 
packaged a  numt)er  of  old  initiatives 
into  a  so-called  action  agenda  It  is 
time  to  change  course  It  is  time  to 
take  on  the  "burden  of  leadership  "  So 
I  have  introduced,  together  with  48  of 
my  colleagues,  and  with  .Senator  CrORE 
and  Senator  HEINZ  as  lead  cosponsors. 
legislation  that  will  slow  down  ihf  U.S 
contribution  to  the  mindle.ss  buildup  of 
greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  broad-based,  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion, is  virtually  identical  to  the  global 
warming  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year 

This  legislation  focuses  on  the  nexus 
between  energy  policy  and  environ- 
mental policy  and  on  the  need  to  re- 
duce emissions  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
primary  greenhouse  gas  It  is  increas- 
ingly clear  that  our  greatest  environ- 
mental challenges  are  also  our  greatest 
energy  challenges  .My  bill  begins  with 
the   premise    that    the    Department    of 


Energy  should  develop  a  national  least- 
cost  energy  plan,  which  equally  bal- 
ances our  supply-side  resources  with 
the  enormous  potential  that  exists  in 
this  country  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
energy.  And  that  is  what  least-cost 
planning  is  all  about,  putting  energy 
efficiency  on  a  level  playing  field  with 
supply-side  alternatives  W'e  task  the 
Department  of  Energy  with  coming  up 
with  low-cost  strategies  that  will  re- 
duce our  carbon  dioxide  emissions  20 
percent  by  the  year  2006 

This  bill  also  strengthens  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  energy  effi- 
ciency by  building  a  variety  of  new 
programs  to  realize  the  full  potential 
of  energy  conservation  in  the  indus- 
trial and  buildings  sector  This  legisla- 
tion builds  on  last  year's  proposals  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  natural  gas,  the  cleanest  burning  of 
the  fossil  fuels.  Our  bill  also  proposes 
to  step  up  the  effort  to  develop  electric 
vehicles,  which  have  promise  for  reduc- 
ing emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  and 
local  air  pollutants  Moreover,  my  bill 
would  strengthen  U  .s  efforts  to  pro- 
vide clean  energy  technologies  to  the 
nations  of  the  developing  world 

Finally.  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  a  resolution  that  is 
being  circulated  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  This  resolution  urges 
the  administration  to  develop  a  spe- 
cific set  of  targets  and  timetables  for 
reducing  greenhouse  gases  by  the  I'nit- 
ed  States  Nations  around  the  globe  are 
developing  these  kind  of  programs  and 
we  are  outside  the  mainstream  in  these 
efforts  As  we  enter  the  first  phase  of 
negotiations  on  an  international  agree- 
ment to  protect  the  global  environ- 
ment, it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead.  As  always,  the 
majority  leader  is  at  the  forefront  of 
this  effort,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  bill,  a 
summary  of  the  bill  and  other  material 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorij.  as  follows; 
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Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
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TITLE  V     NATU'RAL  RESOURCE  POLICY 

Sec.  501    Ecological  and  Environmental   Re 

source  Study 
Sec    502    National  Forestation  Initiative 
Sec    503    Urban    Forestry    and    Energy    Sav- 
ings 
Sec      3      Fi.sDiNGS  — The     Congress     finds 
tha  tr- 
ill  scientific   evidence   indicates   that   the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  being  affected  by 
the  generation  from  natural  and  man-made 
sources  of  cartion  dioxide  and   other  green- 
house gases. 

i2i  trends  in  the  concentration  of  such 
greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere  may  re- 
sult in  glotial  changes  In  climate,  with  po- 
tentially significant  economic,  social  and  en- 
vironmental Implications  for  human-kind. 

(3)  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  economic  effects  of  global  climate 
change  is  necessary  to  formulate  effective 
policies, 

i4)  the  formulation  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national energy  and  natural  resource  poli- 
cies may  be  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  and  mitigate  or  adapt  to 
potential  adverse  consequences  of  human-in- 
duced global  climate  change, 

|5)  the  formulation  of  such  policies  by  the 
Government  will  Include  an  effort  Involving 
the  private  sector  and  the  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Energy;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  should  pursue  a 
flTunework  convention  on  global  climate 
change  by  the  year  1992  through  the  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate  Change 
(IPCC)  of  the  United  Nations  Environmental 
Program  and  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization. 

8bc  4  Purposes  —The  overall  purposes  of 
this  Act  Is  to  establish  a  national  energy 


policy  that  will  fully  consider  the  contribu- 
tion of  energy  use  to  potential  changes  in 
global  climate  and  will  include  cost-effective 
strategies  to  lessen  the  generation  of  energy- 
related  greenhouse  gases  consistent  with  the 
achievement  of  other  domestic  energy,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  goals.  The 
specific  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to- 
il i  improve  scientific  understanding  of  the 
natural  and  man-made  sources  of  greenhouse 
gases  and  their  relative  contributions  to 
global  climate  change; 

(2)  evaluate  the  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  consequences  of  global  climate 
change: 

i3>  evaluate  the  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  consequences  of  domestic  and 
international  policies  for  mitigating  or 
adapting  to  global  climate  change; 

i4i  identify  the  actions  required  to  miti- 
gate current  trends  in  atmospheric  con- 
centrations of  greenhouse  gases  and  analyze 
their  relative  cost-effectiveness: 

(5)  identify  the  actions  necessary  to  miti- 
gate or  adapt  to  adverse  consequences  of 
global  climate  change; 

(6)  identify  and  evaluate  the  domestic  poli- 
cies required  to  mitigate  or  adapt  to  the  pos- 
sible adverse  social  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  a  reduction  or  stabilization  in 
the  generation  of  greenhouse  gases: 

(7)  encourage  the  formulation  of  effective 
domestic  and  international  energy  and  natu- 
ral resource  policies  that  will  mitigate  ad- 
verse consequences  of  human  induced  global 
climate  change: 

i8i  foster  the  development  of  technologies 
that  will  advance  the  goals  and  purposes  of 
the  Act  and  the  transfer  such  technologies  to 
lesser-developed  countries;  and 

(9i  establish  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  the  achievement  of  these 
purposes 

Sec,  5,  Goals. — lai  The  goals  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  foster  the  identification  of  an  appro- 
priate mix  of  policies  referred  to  in  sub- 
section lb)  that  have  the  potential,  if  fully 
implemented,  to  stabilize  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  in 
the  United  States: 

(2)  assess  the  feasibility  of  further  limit- 
ing, or  reducing,  the  generation  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  greenhouse  gases  not  con- 
trolled by  the  1987  Montreal  Protocol  on 
Substances  that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer; 

i3i  Investigate  the  feasibility  and  eco- 
nomic, energy,  social,  and  environmental 
implications  of  achieving  a  20  per  centum  re- 
duction in  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide 
by  the  year  2005  as  recommended  by  the  1988 
Toronto  Scientific  World  Conference  on  the 
Changing  Atmosphere; 

(4)  investigate  the  feasibility  and  eco- 
nomic, energy,  social,  and  environmental 
implications  of  stabilizing  carbon  dioxide 
emission  by  the  year  2006;  and 

(5)  evaluate  the  potential  social,  econom,lc, 
energy,  and  environmental  implications  of 
implementing  the  policies  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2 1,  (3).  and  (4)  in  order  to  en- 
able the  United  States  to  comply  with  any 
obligations  under  an  international  global  cli- 
mate change  framework  convention  or 
agreement 

ibi  Policies  to  be  considered  in  section  5(a) 
for  the  stabilization  or  reduction  in  the  gen- 
eration of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  green- 
house gases  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
policies  thatr— 

(1)  implement  standards  for  more  efficient 
use  of  fossil  fuels; 

(2)  Increase  the  energy  efficiency  of  exist- 
ing technologies; 


i3i  encourage  technologies,  including  clean 
coal  technologies,  that  generate  lower  levels 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases; 

i4i  promote  the  use  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources, including  solar,  geothermal.  sus- 
tainable blomass.  hydropower.  and  wind  en- 
ergy: 

(5)  affect  the  development  and  consumi>- 
tion  of  energy  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
sources and  electricity  through  Lax  policy; 

i6i  encourage  investment  in  energy  effi- 
cient equipment  and  technology. 

i7i  encourage  the  development  of  energy 
technologies,  such  as  advanced  nuclear  fis- 
sion and  nuclear  fusion,  that  produce  energy 
without  carbon  dioxide  other  greenhouse 
gases  as  byproduct,  and  encourage  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity; and 

i8i  encourage  afforestation  and  reforest- 
ation, 

(ci  The  reduction  of  the  generation  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  shall  be  m  according 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Montreal  Proto- 
col, unless  subsequent  Federal  legislation  is 
enacted  establishing  new  guidelines  for  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  the  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbons, 

(d)  In  order  to  promote  international  co- 
operation in  addressing  potential  global  cli- 
mate change,  it  is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  by  1992.  an  international 
framework  convention  on  global  climate 
change  through  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate  Change  of 
the  United  Nations  International  Environ- 
mental Program  and  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  and  secure  the  commitment 
of  the  community  of  nations  to  such  conven- 
tion 

SEC  6,  Defi.mtio.ns— For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  term  — 

(li  ■Department'  means  the  Department 
of  Energy: 

i2)  "energy  efficiency  resource'  means  en- 
ergy saved  through  improvements  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  production,  transportation, 
or  utilization. 

i3)  "energy  resources"  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  supplies  of  natural  gas.  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products,  coal,  nuclear  en- 
ergy, and  renewable  energy: 

i4)  "global  climate  change"  means  changes 
in  the  climate  of  the  earth  that  result  from 
increases  in  the  atmospheric  concentrations 
of  greenhouse  gases; 

(5)  "greenhouse  gases  "  means  ca'-bon  diox- 
ide and  other  gases  such  as 
chlorofluorocarbons.  methane,  ozone,  and  ni- 
trous oxides  that  contribute  to  global  cli- 
mate change; 

i6i  "lesser-developed  countries  "  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(7i  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy 

TITLE  I— ENERGY  POLICY  INITIATIVES 
Subtitle  A— .National  Energy  Strategy 

Sec.  101.  Least-Cost  EInergy  Strategy  — 
laiil)  The  First  National  Energy  Policy  Plan 
(the  "Plan")  under  section  801  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U  S  C 
7321)  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  each  subsequent  such 
Plan,  shall  Include  a  least-cost  energy  strat- 
egy prepared  by  the  Secretary 

(2)  The  Secretary  need  not  prepare  and 
submit  a  least-cost  energy  strategy  with  the 
National  Energy  Plan  scheduled  to  be  sub- 
mitted in  April  of  1991. 

ibKl)  The  least-cost  energy  strategy  shall 
identify  Federal  priorities  for  the  encourage- 
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menl  of  the  use  of  energy  «.nd  enertry  effl 
cleney    resources     In   developing    the    least- 
cost   enenry   strategy,    the   Secretary    shall 
take   Into   consideration    the   economic,    en- 
ergy.     s«Klal.      and      environmental      con 
sequences  of  his  choices   Such  strategy  shall 
be  designed  to  achieve  to  the  maximum  ex 
tent    practicable    and    at    least-cost    to    the 
Nation 

(A I  the  energy  production.  utUliatlon.  and 
conservation  objectives  of  the  Plan,  and 

(Bi  the  stabilization  and  eventual  reduc- 
tions In  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  greenhouse  gases  mentioned  In  section 
54a). 

(2)  The  least-coat  energy  strategy  shall 
Include-- 

(A)  a  comprehensive  Inventory  of  available 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  resources  and 
their  projected  costs,  taking  Into  account  all 
costs  of  production,  transportation,  and  uti- 
lization of  such  resources.  Including 

(I  I  coal,  clean  coal  technologies,  coal  seam 
methane,  and  underground  coal  gasification. 

(11)  energy  efficiency.  Including  existing 
technologies  for  increased  efficiency  In  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  utilization  of 
energy,  and  other  technologies  that  are  an- 
ticipated to  be  available  through  further  re 
search  and  development,  and 

mil  other  energy  resources,  such  as  renew- 
able energy,  solar  energy,  nuclear  fission,  fu- 
sion, geolhermal.  blumass,  fuel  cells,  hydro- 
power 

(Bi  a  proposed  two  year  program  for  assur 
Ing  adequate  supplies  of  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  resources  under  paragraph  (I),  and 
an  Identification  of  actions  that  can  be  un- 
dertaken within  existing  Federal  authority; 
and 

iCi  recommendations  for  any  new  Federal 
authority  needed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act 

(C)(1)  The  relative  costs  of  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resources  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  estimated  system  costs  of  other  simi- 
larly reliable  and  available  resources 

(2)  System  costs  under  paragraph  (I)  are  all 
direct  and  quantifiable  net  costs  for  the  re- 
source over  Its  available  life,  including  the 
cost  of  production,  transportation,  utiliza- 
tion, waste  management,  environmental 
compliance  and  in  the  case  of  Imported  en- 
ergy resources,  maintaining  access  to  foreign 
sources  of  supply 

(3 1  When  comparing  an  energy  efficiency 
resources  to  an  energy  resource,  a  higher  pri- 
ority shall  be  assigned  to  the  energy  effl 
cleney  resource  whenever  its  estimated  sys 
tern  coat  Is  equal  u>  the  estimated  system 
cost  of  the  energy  resource 

SBC  102  Conforming  Amendments.- (a) 
Section  801  of  Public  Law  96-91  Is  amended  In 
subsection  icidi  by  Inserting  "cost  esti- 
mates,' after  'whatever  data  and  analysis 
are  necessary  to  support  the  " 

(bi  Title  111  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 
use  TJ61.  el  seq  i  is  hereby  repealed 

Subtitle  B-   Director  of  Climate  Protection 

Sec  111  APPOINTMENT  <a)  Within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  within 
the  Department,  a  Director  of  Climate  Pro- 
tection ithe  'DlrecUJr  )  The  Director 
shall- 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  serve  as 
his  representative  for  Interagency  and  multi- 
lateral policy  discussions  of  global  climate 
change. 

i2)  monitor  domestic  and  International 
policies  for  their  effects  on  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases. 
and 


(3i  have  the  authority  Uj  participate  In  the 
planning  activities  In  relevant  Departmental 
programs 

(b)  Beginning  eighteen  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  the  DIrecUir  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  the  least-cost  en- 
ergy strategy  under  section  101.  research  and 
development  priorities  under  section  301.  and 
the  management  plan  under  section  302 
Subtitle  C  National  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering 

SBC  121  Review  lai  Within  ninety  days 
after  his  appointment  under  section  111.  the 
Director  tn  consultation  with  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  (the  'Of- 
fice '  i.  shall  seek  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Research  Council  to  use 
the  services  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering (the  Academies  '»  to  conduct  an  on- 
going review  of  current  knowledge 
regarding  - 

(1)  trends  In  the  atmospheric  concentra- 
tions of  greenhouse  gases.  Including  current 
capabilities  to  model  such  trends  with  suffi- 
cient reliability  to  support  international,  do- 
mestic, and  regional  policy  formulation, 

(2i  the  causes  of  global  climate  change  and 
the  relative  contribution  of  various  sources 
of  greenhouse  gases  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  fossil  fuel  production  and  use,  forest 
management  practices,  agricultural  prac- 
tices, and  other  sources, 

(3)  the  climatic,  physical,  economic,  s(x:lal 
and  environmental  consequences  of  current 
trends  In  atmospheric  concentration  of 
greenhouse  gases: 

(4 1  actions  that  might  be  taken  to  mitigate 
or  adapt  to  possible  adverse  economic,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  consequences  of 
global  climate  change  and  the  relative  cost- 
effectiveness  of  these  actions. 

(5:  the  generation  and  disposition  of  green- 
house gases  Into  the  environment  Including 
the  relative  contribution  of  the  oceans, 
clouds,  and  biosphere,  and 

(6)  current  knowledge  on  the  relationship 
between  those  policies  that  mitigate  or 
abate  stratoapherlc  ozone  depletion  and 
those  policies  that  mitigate  or  abate  global 
climate  change, 

(b)  In  conducting  such  review,  the  Acad- 
emies are  encouraged  to  consult  with  Inter- 
national scientific  and  technical  entities  to 
determine  where  there  Is  a  consensus  In  cur- 
rent knowledge  with  respect  to  paragraphs 
(a)  (1 )  through  (6). 

(ci  The  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envl 
ronmental  Prctsctlon  Agency,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shall,  upon  request,  furnish  to  the  Office  and 
the  National  Research  Council  any  informa- 
tion that  such  Office  or  Council  determines 
to  t)e  necessary  for  purposes  of  conducting 
the  review  required  under  subsection  (ai 

Sec  122  Report  to  the  Congresh  --^a) 
Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  periodically  there- 
after the  Academies  shall  submit  a  report 
containing  the  findings  and  recommenda 
tlons  recalling  from  the  review  conducted 
under  section  121  u>  the  Office  and  the  Con 
gress  The  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  In  such  report  shall  not  tie  subject 
to  any  prior  clearance  or  review,  nor  shall 
any  prior  clearance  condlticns  t>e  Imposed  on 
the  National  Research  Council,  as  part  of  the 
agreement  made  by  the  Office 

(bi  Within  six  months  after  the  trans 
mission  of  such  report  to  the  Congress,  the 


President  shall  transmit  ui  the  Congress  his 
assessment  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions In  the  report  pursuant  to  subsection  la) 
and  any  recommen(latlon8  therein 

TITLE  II-  ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

INITIATIVES 

Subtitle  A  -Energy  Efficiency 

SBC,  201  Report, -The  Secretary.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  af!.er  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and  every  three  years  thereafter 
through  the  year  2004.  a  report  evaluating 
energy  efficiency  policy  options  that  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  decreases  of  1.  2.  3. 
and  4  per  centum  per-year  per-unit  of  GNP 
through  the  year  2005.  below  the  projected 
energy  consumption  for  2005  The  Secretary 
shall  evaluate,  describe  and  rank  these  pol- 
icy options  according  to  their  cost-effective- 
ness and  their  feasibility  of  implementation 

SEC  202  Energy-Intensive  Indl'stries  - 
(ai  The  Secretary,  acting  In  accordance  with 
authority  contained  in  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Policy  Act  of  1974  (42  L'  SC  5901-5920i  and 
other  applicable  laws,  shall 

(11  pursue  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram intended  t,o  Improve  energy  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  energy  Intensive  indus- 
tries and  Industrial  processes,  and 

i2'  In  accordance  with  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  101-218). 
undertake  joint  ventures  to  encourage  com- 
mercialization of  technologies  developed 
under  paragraph  ( 1 1 

(b)(l )  The  Secretary  shall  — 

(A)  conduct  a  competitive  solicitation  for 
proposals  from  specialized  private  firms  and 
Investors  for  such  Joint  ventures  under  sub- 
section (a)(2i;  and 

(Bi  provide  financial  assistance  to  at  least 
five  such  joint  ventures 

(2i  The  purpose  of  the  joint  ventures  shall 
be  to  design,  test  and  demonstrate  changes 
to  industries  and  Industrial  processes  that 
will  result  in  improved  energy  efficiency  and 
productivity  The  joint  ventures  may  also 
demonstrate  other  improvements  of  benefit 
to  such  Industries  so  long  as  demonstration 
of  energy  efficiency  Improvements  Is  the 
principal  objective  of  the  joint  venture 

(3i  In  evaluating  proposals  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  Joint  ventures  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

iA>  whether  the  research  and  development 
efforts  under  this  section  ili  Improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  Industries  or  Indus- 
trial processes,  and  (11)  reduce  the  genera- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  into  the  atmosphere; 

(Bi  the  regional  distribution  of  energy-In- 
tensive Industries  and  Industrial  processes, 
and 

(Ci  whether  the  joint-venture  projecu  are 
located  in  the  region  In  which  the  energy-ln 
tensive  Industries  are  located 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
U)  the  Secretary  J5. 000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 

SEC  203  Federal  Energy  Management  - 
Part  3  of  title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  iNECPAi  (42  U  SC  8251 
pt  seq  ).  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

la)  In  section  543 

il )  Strike  subsection  (a)  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  text  In  lieu  thereof 

.a I  Energy  Management  Rbqi'irement 
FOR  Federal  Biildinos  -tli  Not  later  than 
January  I.  2000.  each  Federal  agency  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Install 
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In  Federal  buildings  under  the  control  of 
such  agency  In  the  United  States,  all  energy 
conservation  measures  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  section  544.  By  January  1.  1993,  each  agen- 
cy shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  list  of 
projects  meeting  the  ten-year  payback  cri- 
terion, the  energy  that  each  project  will  save 
and  total  energy  and  cost  savings  Involved 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds,  each  Federal  agency  shall  have  sub- 
stantially completed  at  least  25  per  centum 
of  the  projects  on  the  list  or  projects  on  the 
list  that  would  account  for  25  per  centum  of 
total  energy  savings,  by  January  1.  1995  If 
any  agency  has  not  met  this  requirement, 
such  agency  shall  spend  no  funds  In  States 
where  this  requirement  has  not  been  met  for 
the  construction  or  acquisition  of  a  Federal 
building  except  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  U  any  agency  has  not  met  the 
requirements  of  this  section  for  the  year 
2000.  then  such  agency  shall  spend  no  funds 
in  States  where  this  requirement  has  not 
been  met  for  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  a  Federal  building  except  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  The  Secretary 
may  waive  the  requirements  of  this  section 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  agency  is  tak- 
ing all  practicable  stepe  to  meet  the  require- 
ment and  that  the  sanctions  of  this  section 
will  pose  an  unacceptable  burden  upon  the 
agency  If  the  Secretary  waives  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  he  shall  notify  Con- 
gress promptly 

"(2)  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  di  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings. 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage.  If  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  il)  would  be  im- 
practical. A  finding  of  impracticability  shall 
be  based  on  the  energy  Intensiveness  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  In  such  Federal  buildings 
or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the  type 
and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the  tech- 
nical feaalblllty  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  and  the  unique  character  of  many 
facilities  operated  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy  Elach  agency  shall  Identify 
and  list  In  each  report  made  under  section 
548  the  Federal  buildings  designated  by  It  for 
such  exclusion.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  review  such  findings  for  consistency 
with  the  Impracticability  standards  set  forth 
herein,  and  may  within  ninety  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  findings,  reverse  a  finding  of  im- 
practicability. In  which  case,  the  agency 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1).  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  an 
agency's  facilities  that  generate  or  transmit 
electric  energy,  nor  to  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment facilities  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  ■'; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) 

(A)  after  the  words  "subsection  (a),  '  insert 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  In  developing  guidelines 
for  the  Implementation  of  this  Part,  and  ", 

(B)  strike  the  phrase  "Federal  Energy 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1988,  "  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991.  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy"; 

(C)  after  the  words  "'high  priority 
projects;"  Insert  the  following:  "and  such 
plan  shall  Include  stepe  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  contracts  authorized  under 
title  Vm  of  this  Act  (42  U  SC  8287  et  seq  ). 
financial  Incentives,  and  other  services  pro- 


vided by  utilities  for  efficiency  investment 
and  other  forms  of  financing  to  reduce  the 
direct  costs  to  the  government;'": 

(D)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  strike  the 
semicolon  and  insert  the  following:  "',  and 
update  such  surveys  periodically,  but  not 
less  than  every  three  years;"; 

(E)  replace  paragraph  (3)  with  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"i3i  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section;'";  and 

(F)  insert  a  new  paragraph  (4i  as  follows, 
and  renumber  paragraph  (4)  as  "(Si". 

"(4)  install  those  energy  conservation 
measures  that  will  attain  the  requirements 
of  this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as 
defined  in  Section  544.  and" 

(bi  In  section  544' 

(1)  Strike  "National  Bureau  of  Standards." 
in  subsection  (at  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology. ";  and 

(2i  strike  all  after  the  word  "each",  in 
paragraph  (b)(2i  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
agency  shall,  after  January  1.  1994.  fully 
consider  the  energy  efficiency  of  all  poten- 
tial building  space  at  the  time  of  renewing  or 
entering  into  a  new  lease.  Further,  all  gov- 
ernment owned  and  leased  space  constructed 
after  January  1.  1994.  shall  meet  model  Fed- 
eral building  standards  for  energy  effi- 
ciency.". 

(C)  In  section  545.  add  after  the  word 
"measures"'  the  following:  "as  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  543   " 

(di  In  section  546.  strike  subsection  (bi  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"lb)  I.vplementation  — To  facilitate  the  fi- 
nal cing  of  energy  conservation  energy  meas- 
ures, each  Federal  agency  shall  promote  the 
use  of  contracts  authorized  by  title  VIII  of 
this  Act  (42  use.  8287  et  seq.)  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991.  shall 
develop  appropriate  procedures  and  methods 
for  use  by  Federal  agencies  to  select  energy 
service  contractors  that  will  achieve  the  in- 
tent of  this  section  in  a  cost-effective  man- 
ner. Notwithstanding  any  other  procurement 
laws  and  regulations,  such  procedures  and 
methods  shall  apply  to  the  selection  of  en- 
ergy service  contractors  by  each  Federal 
agency   ". 

(e)  In  section  548: 

il)  strike  the  word  "Each""  in  subsection 
(a)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"in  addition  to  the  plan  required  to  be  8ut>- 
mltted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section 
543(b)(1).  each"; 

(2)  insert  the  phrase  "by  April  2  of  each 
year,"'  after  the  word  "annually"  in  sub- 
section lb);  and 

(3)  insert  the  words  "by  each  agency"", 
after  the  words  ""under  this  part"  in  sub- 
section (b)(l ), 

Sec  204,  Fuel  Cells —Subsection  6(ci  of 
the  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency 
Technology  Competitiveness  Act  of  1969  Pub- 
lic Law  101-218)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new- 
paragraph  (6)  as  follows: 

""(6)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  propos- 
als for.  and  provide  financial  assistance  to. 
at  least  one  joint  venture  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  fuel  cells  technology  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 

"(B)  The  purjwse  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test,  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  the  production  of  electric 


energy  from  fuel  cells  in  order  to  accelerate 
commercial  application  of  fuel  cells 

"'(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
J3.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  this  paragraph 

Sec.  205  Repeal  of  Prohibitions  on  Sup- 
ply AND  Lnstallation  of  Residential  En- 
ergy Conservation  Measures  by  Utili- 
ties—Section  216  of  the  National  Einergy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  821")  is 
repealed  and  subsequent  sections  are  renum- 
bered accordingly 

Sec  206,  Energy  EFPicrENCY  Labeling  for 
Windows  and  Window  Systems— la;  Devel- 
opment of  Program  —Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Fenestration  Rating  Coun- 
cil and  appropriate  industry  representatives, 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
support  the  voluntary  development  of  a  na- 
tional window  rating  program  to  establish 
energy  efficiency  ratings  for  windows  and 
window  systems  Such  program  shall  set 
forth  information  and  specifications  that 
will  enable  purchasers  of  windows  or  window 
systems  to  make  more  informed  purchasing 
decisions  based  upon  the  potential  cost  and 
energy  savings  of  alternative  window  prod- 

UCtS- 

(b)  Secretarial  action— If  a  national 
window  rating  program,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  subsection  (a),  is  not  estab- 
lished within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  then  the  Secretary  shall.  In 
consultation  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology,  develop,  within 
one  year,  a  rating  program  to  establish  en- 
ergy efficiency  ratingrs  for  windows  and  win- 
dow systems  under  section  323  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U  S  C   6293). 

(CI  Federal  Trade  Commission  Rules,— 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  'hereinafter 
in  this  section,  the  "Commission  " ;  shall  pre- 
scribe labeling  rules  for  the  rating  program 
established  pursuant  to  either  subsection  (a) 
or  (b'  under  section  324  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  US  C  6294)  unless, 
the  Commission  determines  that  labeling  in 
accordance  with  subsections  (a)  or  ibi  of  this 
section  is  not  technologically  or  economi- 
cally feasible  or  is  not  likely  to  assist  con- 
sumers In  making  purchasing  decisions  with 
respect  to  any  type  of  window  or  window  sys- 
tem (or  class  thereof) 

(d)  Covered  Products —For  purposes  of 
sections  323  and  324  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  windows  and  window  sys- 
tems shall  be  considered  covered  products 
under  section  322  of  such  Act  (42  U  SC  6292) 
unless  excluded  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ci 

(e)  Authorization  —There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  $750,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

Sec  207,  Energy  Efficiency  Informa- 
tion,— (a I  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  infor- 
mation being  collected  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  energy  consumption  The  report 
shall  estimate  future  needs  for  collection  of 
additional  information  related  to  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  environmental  impact*.  The  re- 
port shall  also  consider  the  feasibility  of— 

( 1 )  increasing  the  frequency  of  collection  of 
information  on  the  utilization  of  energy, 

(2)  including  additional  energy-using  class- 
es and  sectors  in  surveys  conducted;  and 
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(3)  collecting  additional  Information  to  as- 
sist In  the  analysis  of  barrlere  to  Improve- 
ment in  energy  efficiency. 

(bi  The  report  shall  take  Into  account  re- 
porting burdens  and  the  protection  of  propri- 
etary Information  under  law 

Id  The  Administrator  shall  periodically 
publish  measures  of  enenty  efficiency  In 
classes,  sectors,  and  regions  that  consume 
slgrnlflcant  amounta  of  energy 

Sex;.  208  compact  Fiaorescent  Lamps  in 
Federal  FACiLrriES.-Not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  requiring 
some  or  all  Federal  facilities  to  use  compact 
fluorescent  lamps  Instead  of  incandescent 
lamps  In  order  to  reduce  the  use  of  electrical 
energy  and  thereby  reduce  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide 

Sec  209  DEM0N8TRATIO.S  OF  NEW  TECH- 
NOLOGY.—(a)  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  plan  to  Congress  for  the  dem- 
onstration In  Federal  facilities,  or  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  of  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resource  technologies  that 
have  received  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  research  and  development  The  tech- 
nologies shall  be  those  that  are  ready  for 
commercial  demonstration  but  are  not  wide 
ly  commercially  available.  The  Plan  shall 
Include— 

il)  a  listing  of  those  technologies  with  spe- 
cific candidate  sites  for  the  demonstration, 

(2)  the  energy;  environmental,  cost  savings 
or  other  expected  beneflte; 
i3)  a  timetable  for  Implementation;  and 
(4 1  a  process  for  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  technologies 

(b»  The  Plan  shall  be  updated  every  two 
years. 

Sec.  210    RESIDENTIAL  Energy  Ekficiency 
Ratings— lai  Title  U  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  Part  6  as  follows 
•Part  6— Residential  Energy  Efficiency 

Ratings 
■Sec  271  Ratings— <ai  Within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991,  the 
Secretary.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  I'rban  Development 
and  State  govemmente.  shall,  by  rule,  pro- 
mulgate guidelines  for  procedures  to  be  Im- 
plemented by  State  governments  that  would 
enable  the  assignment  of  an  energy  effi- 
ciency rating  to  residential  buildings. 

••(bi  The  guideline  under  subsection  (ai 
shall- 

••(1)  provide  for  a  numerical  rating  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  any  residential  build- 
ing may  be  supplied  with  heating  and  cooling 
energy  on  an  annual  basis,  and  evaluate  the 
practicality  of  Including  major  energy  con- 
suming appliances  In  such  rating, 

••(2»  provide  that  all  residential  buildings 
can  receive  a  rating  at  time  of  sale; 

■•(3)  ensure  that  the  rating  Is  prominently 
communicated  to  potential  buyers  and  rent- 
ers; and 

'■(4)  ensure  that  the  rating  system  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  Its  use  by  lenders  and  the 
secondary  mortgage  markets  to  promote  en- 
ergy efficiency 

•SEC  272.  Technical  Assista.nce  -Within 
twelve  months  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  program  Vo  provide  technical  assistance  for 
State  and  local  governments  adopting  en- 
ergy efficiency  rating  systems  or  building 
codes.  The  program  shall  utUlie  the  Federal 
Government's  experience  in  developing  Fed- 


eral building  energy  performance  standards 
and  shall  provide  compliance  methods,  edu- 
cational materials  for  builders  and  code  offi- 
cials, and  other  technical  support 

••Sec.  273.  Althorization  —There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle" 

lb)  The  National  Energy  Conservation  Pol- 
icy Act  should  be  further  amended  by  adding 
In  the  table  of  contents  at  the  end  of  title 
11— Residential  Energy  Conservation,  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

•Part  6- Residential  Energy  Efficiency 
Ratings 

•Sec   271    Ratings. 
••Sec   272  Technical  Assistance 
"Sec.  273.  Authorization."' 

Subtitle  B-  AmendmenU  to  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978 
SEC   211    Encolragement  of  Investments 
IN  Conservation  and  Energy  Efficiency  Re- 
sources and  STtiDY  OF  Certain  State  Rate 
MAKING    POLICIF^.— (a)    The    Public    Utility 
Regulatory    Policies    Act    of    1978    i92    Stat 
31171.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  section  111 
"'(7 1  Encouragement  of  investments  in 

C<1NSERVATI0N     and     ENERGY     EFFICIENCY     RE- 

.SOLRCE8  — 

■•|A)  The  rates  allowed  to  be  charged  by  a 
State-regulated  electric  utility  shall  he  such 
that  the  utility's  Investments  in  and  expend- 
itures for  energy  conservation,  energy  effi- 
ciency resources  and  other  demand-side 
management  measures  are  at  least  a*  profit- 
able as  Its  investments  in  and  expenditures 
for  the  construction  of  new  generating  facili- 
ties 

""(Bi  For  purposes  of  Implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  any  reference  con- 
tained In  this  title  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Policy  Act  of  1991  ■ 

(bi  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  containing  - 

(1)  a  survey  of  all  State  laws,  regulations, 
practices,  and  policies  under  which  State 
regulatory  authorities  require  or  permit 
rates  charged  by  an  electric  utility  to  reflect 
least-cost  planning; 

1 2)    an    evaluation    by    the    Secretary    of 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  least-cost  plan 
nlng  18  likely  to  result  in: 

(A)  higher  or  lower  electricity  costs  to  an 
electric  utility's  ultimate  consumers  or  to 
classes  or  groups  of  such  consumers. 

iBi  enhanced  or  reduced  reliability  of  elec- 
tric service;  and 

(Ci  increased  or  decreased  dependence  on 
particular  energy  resources 

(3)  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  ratemaklng 
methodologies  implementing  least-cost  plan- 
ning adequately  take  Into  account  the  Im- 
pact of  such  measures  on  electric  utilities' 
costs,  operations,  and  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment. 

ic)  For  purposes  of  subsection  ibi,  the  term 
'least-cost  planning"  means  any  standard, 
regulation,  practice,  or  policy  by  which  a 
State  regulatory  agency  considers,  or  re- 
quires an  electric  utility  to  consider,  actions 
I  including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  construc- 
tion of  or  purchase  of  electric  energy  from 
new  generation  facilities  and  Investment  in 
or  expenditures  for  conservation,  energy  effi- 
ciency resources,  or  other  demand  side  man- 


agement measures)  taken   by  a  State  regu 
lated  utility  to  provide  adequate  and  reliable 
service  to  its  electric  consumers  with  the  in- 
currence of  lowest  costs  by  such  utility  and 
its  customers 

Subtitle  C  — Fuel  Cells 
Sec   221    .AMENDMENT  -Title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  (42 
use    8251«261i  l9  amended   by  adding  the 
following  new  part  after  section  569; 
Part  5— Fvel  Cells 
■Sec.    571     DEFn^moNS— For   purposes   of 
this  subtitle  the  term- 
ed) "Federal  building'  shall  mean    Federal 
building  as  defined  by  Section  549<6i,  and 

"(2)  Task  Force  shall  mean  the  Inter- 
agency F.nergy  Management  Task  Force  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  547,  except 
that,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
Task  Force"  shall  include  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

"Sec  572  Fi'EL  Cell  Program  —The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Task  Force, 
shall  conduct  a  program  to  promote  the 
early  commercial  application  of  fuel  cell  sys- 
tems for  the  production  of  electricity  by  the 
demonstration  of  such  systems  In  Federal 
buildings. 

SEC.  573.  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this 
program  are  to — 

"til  improve  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the 
environmental  consequences  of  the  nation's 
electric  generation  capability, 

""(2)  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  Indus- 
tries and  job  opportunities  in  efficient  and 
environmentally  sound  energy  technologies, 
and 

■"(3)  develop  cost,  efficiency,  performance, 
environmental,  and  reliability  data  on  fuel 
cell  systems  used  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity 

"SEC  574.  Implementation  and  acquisi- 
tion—(ai  In  preparing  or  updating  the  plan 
required  by  section  543<bi(li,  each  agency  on 
the  Task  Force  shall  Identify  at  least  two 
potential  proJecU  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  application  of  fuel  cells  systems  for  the 
production  of  energy  to  satisfy  electrical  and 
other  energy  requirements  of  such  buildings 
"(b)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  such  plan,  in- 
cluding the  list  of  potential  proJecU  required 
under  subsection  la),  the  Secretary,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Task  Force,  shall  identify 
a  minimum  of  ten  projects  for  Implementa- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (O  and  shall 
make  a  report  of  his  selection  Including  the 
iMisis  therefor,  to  the  Congress. 

"ici  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  agencies  sponsoring  projects. 
Identified  under  subsection  (b).  to  acquire 
and  Install  fuel  cells  systems  manuiactured 
In  the  United  States  and  any  associated 
equipment  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
implementation  of  any  of  the  listed  projects 
In  order  to  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  Secretary,  a  project  identified  under  sub- 
section (b)  must  meet  the  ten-year  payback 
criterion  of  section  543.  The  calculation  of 
such  ten-year  payback  period  shall  take  ac- 
count of  cost  benefits  associat-ed  with 
cogenerated  energy  to  the  extent  provided 
under  section  544.  In  selecting  qualified 
projects  for  financial  assistance,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Task  Force, 
shall  also  consider  the  cost  of  the  electricity 
to  be  generated;  the  extent  of  cost-sharing 
provided  by  other  agencies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  equipment;  the  appropriateness 
of  the  locations,  sites,  and  structures  in 
question;  the  adaptability  of  facilities  to 
program  requirements;  whether  Federal 
buildings    undergoing    new    construction    or 
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renovation  offer  advantages  of  cost-effi- 
ciency or  ease  of  Installation  over  existing 
Federal  buildings;  and  such  other  factors 
that,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Task  Force,  may  affect  the  benefits  or 
costs  of  the  fuel  cell  program 

"(d)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1996,  the 
Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the  Task 
Force,  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  program  authorized  by  this  subtitle, 
which  shall  Include  information  comparing 
the  cost,  efficiency,  performance,  environ- 
mental advantages,  and  reliability  of  fuel 
cells  to  other  existing  technological  means 
of  generating  electricity,  using  data  ob- 
tained from  the  operation  of  fuel  cells  ac- 
quired under  this  program.  Such  report  shall 
also  contain  a  discussion  of  all  technical  and 
economic  issues  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  might  prevent  the  commer- 
cial use  of  fuel  cells  or  restrict  the  use  of 
fuel  cells  in  certain  applications  and  an  anal- 
ysis. Including  recommendations,  of  the 
steps  needed  to  overcome  such  restrictions. 
A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  provided  to 
each  agency  for  further  implementation  of 
fuel  cell  projects  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  543(ai.  as  appropriate 

■Sec     575     AlTHOHiZA"n()N  -There    is    au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions     of     this     subtitle     a     total     of 
J15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1992  through  1994  ", 
TITLE  LIl-ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  INITIATIVES 
Subtitle  A    General 

Sfx"  301  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment PRioRrriEs  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish priorities  for  research  and  development 
activities  These  priorities  shall  include  con- 
sideration of  the  following  criteria: 

lai  the  potential  to  reduce  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  ga.«e? 
sooner  than  alternative  projects; 

lb)  the  projected  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
energy  or  energy  efficiency  resource  to  be 
produced  or  saved.  Including  an  evaluation  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  activities  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  commercialization  of 
new  energy  technologies  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act, 

ic)  the  comparative  environmental  and 
public  health  Impaclfi  of  the  energy  to  be 
produced  or  saved  by  the  specific  activities; 

(d)  the  national  security  Impact  of  the  en- 
ergy produced  or  saved.  Including  its  pro- 
jected contribution  to  the  reduction  of  oil 
Imports  and  to  the  diversity  of  the  domestic 
energy  resource  mix, 

le)  the  obstacles  inherent  in  private  indus- 
try's development  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies and  steps  necessary  for  establishing 
or  maintaining  technological  leadership  in 
the  area  of  energy  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
source technologies,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  solar,  fuel  cells,  fusion,  clean-coal 
technologies,  and  hydrogen, 

if  I  the  contribution  of  a  given  activity  to 
fundamental  scientific  knowledge; 

ig)  the  anticipated  Impact  of  the  results  of 
these  activities  on  special  or  targeted  popu- 
lations, including  low-income  or  aged  per- 
sons, and 

ihi  the  contribution  to  U.S.  competitive- 
ness 

Sec  302.  Management  Plan  — ^ai  The  Sec- 
retary, In  consultation  with  the  Energy  Ad- 
visory Board  to  the  Secretary,  shall  prepare 
a  management  plan  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, development,  and  commercialization 
of  energy  technologies  that  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  guided  by 
the  priorities  set  forth  in  section  301 

(b)  The  management  plan  under  subsection 
(ai  shall  contain  proposals  for - 


(1)  investigation  of  promising  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  resource  technologies  that 
have  been  identified  as  potentially  signifi- 
cant future  contributors  to  the  least-cost  en- 
ergy strategy  under  section  101; 

i2)  development  of  contingency  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  resource  technologies  that 
have  the  potential  to  minimize  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  environment,  the  global  cli- 
mate, and  the  economy  and  to  reduce  energy 
supply  vulnerabilitv;  and 

i3)  creation  of  opportunities  for  export  of 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies from  the  United  States  that  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  reducing 
the  impact  on  the  global  climate  of  the  en- 
ergy resource  supply  and  use  patterns  of  for- 
eign nations- 

ic)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  first  management  plan 
under  this  section  to  Congress  Thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  revised  manage- 
ment plan  biennially  at  the  time  of  submit- 
tal of  the  President's  annual  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress. 

Sec,  303,  Joint  Ventures  —Joint  ventures 
authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Technology  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-218). 

Subtitle  B— Engine  and  Vehicle  Fuel 
Research 

SEC  311  Vehicle  Engine  F'jel  Re- 
SF.ARCH  —The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
mer  t,  and  demonstration  on  advanced  vehi- 
cle .-ngine  systems  (including  engine  system.s 
that  rely  on  alternative  fuels,  reformulated 
gasoline,  or  advanced,  high  efficiency  mate- 
rials) that  offer  the  potential  to  reduce  the 
generation  of  greenhouse  gases  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  energy  in  transportation 
uses. 

Sec  312.  High  Efficiency  Heat  Engines  ~ 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  program 
of  research,  development,  demonstration  and 
commercialization  of  high  efficiency  heat 
engines  The  Secretary  shall  emphasize  ad- 
vanced gas  turbine  cycles,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  energy  efficient  materials  in  ad- 
vanced gas  turbine  cycles  for  high  efficiency 
electric  and  automotive  power  generation, 
such  as— 

(1)  advanced  combined  cycle  turbine; 

(2)  steam-injected  gas  turbines;  and 

(3)  intercooled  steam-injected  gas  turbines 
(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  joint  ven- 
tures  with   the  appropriate   parties   to  con- 
struct and  demonstrate  high  efficiency  heat 
engines 

<ci  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992,  1993,  and  1994,  for  purposes  of 
this  section 

Sec  313  Natural  Gas  Cofiring  Rese.vrch. 
Development  and  Demonstration  — 'a- 
Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term— 

111  "cofiring"  means  the  injection  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  pulverized  coal  into  the  primary 
combustion  zone  of  an  electric  utility  unit  or 
an  industrial  boiler  and  shall  include  gas 
reburn  technologies;  and 

i2(  ""gas  reburn"'  means  the  injection  of 
natural  gas  into  the  upper  furnace  region  of 
an  electric  utility  unit  or  an  industrial  boil- 
er to  produce  a  fuel-rich  zone  thereby  reduc- 
ing nitrogen  oxide  emissions 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  research,  development  and  demonstration 
of  cofiring  in  electric  utility  units  and  large 
industrial  boilers  In  order  to  determine  opti- 


mal natural  gas  injection  levels  for  both  en- 
vironmental and  operational  benefits 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  to  public  entities 
or  interested  or  affected  private  firms  to  per- 
form the  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  cofiring  technologies. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  to,  public  enti- 
ties or  interested  or  affected  private  firms 
willing  to  provide  at  least  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  programs  to  perform  the  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  of 
cofiring  technologies 

lei  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  more  than  », 000, 000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993  and  1994 

Subtitle  C— Technology  Development 
Program 

Sec  321  PTtOGRAM.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  program  to  develop  technologies 
originating  with  the  Department  that  is  di- 
rected to  the  stage  of  technology  develop- 
ment beyond  the  basic  research  stage  The 
purpose  of  such  program,  shall  be  to  develop 
technologies,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  significant  promise  for  commercial  and 
public  benefit  to  the  Nation,  to  a  point 
where  private  industry  will  undertake  fur- 
ther scientific  and  commercial  development. 
Technology  development  programs  may  be 
conducted  at  any  Department  facility  and 
would  be  intended  to  enhance  the  commjer- 
cial  developm,ent  and  transfer  to  private  in- 
dustry of  technologies  originating  with  the 
Department,  consistent  with  the  technology 
transfer  mission  of  the  Department  As  a 
condition  for  supporting  specific  projects, 
the  Secretary  may  require  a  pnvate  sector 
commiitment  to  future,  and  wholly  non-Fed- 
eral, funding  of  commercial  development  of 
particular  technologies 

Sec,  322  AtTHORiZA"noNS  — For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  there  a.'-e 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sum.s  as 
are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and 
1994 

Subtitle  D— Fusion 

Sec  331  Programs — la^  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programis  to  address  in  a 
timely  fashion  questions  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  magnetic  and  mertial  confine- 
ment fusion  for  the  production  of  electricity 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate by  the  year  2010— 

il)  a  demonstration  of  the  achievement  of 
ignition  conditions  in  both  magnetic  and  in- 
ertial  confinement  fusion  test  facilities,  and 

i2i  a  demonstration  of  the  technological 
feasibility  of  magnetic  and  inertial  confine- 
ment fusion  for  the  production  of  electricity, 

ibi  In  the  event  such  feasibility  is  deter- 
mined for  a  fusion  technology  pursuant  to 
subsection  lai.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
design  for  a  prototype  commercial  fusion  re- 
actor using  such  technologies,  including  as- 
sociated cost  estimates  and  specifications 
shall  be  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  bids  for 
construction. 

Subtitle  E— Coal 

Sec  341  Coal  Program  Goals— lai  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  goals  to  assure  the 
timely  development  of  technologies  for  the 
production,  transportation,  and  utilization 
of  coal  consistent  with  this  Act, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  designed  tc  as- 
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sure  Uie  timely  development  of  coet-efTectlve 
advanced  coal-baaed  technolojfles  to  be  avail- 
able for  widespread  commercial  use  afKr  the 
year  2010.  which  are  capable  of  achieving  the 
control  of  sulfur  oxides  and  oxides  of  nltro- 
g:en  at  levels  of  proficiency  greater  than  cur- 
rently   available    commercial    control    tech- 
nology    The    coal    technology    development 
program  shall  also  be  designed  to  aasure  the 
timely    development   of   cost-effective    t^ch 
nologies  or  energy   production   processes  or 
systems  utilizing  coal  which  achieve  greater 
efficiency  In  the  conversion  of  coal  to  useful 
energy   when   compared    to   currently   avail 
able  commercial   technology   for  the   use  of 
coal  and  the  control  of  emissions  from  coal 
(CI   The   Secretary    shall    develop   the    pro 
gram  described  herein,  for  technologies  that 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to.   the  follow 
Ing 

(11  advanced  integrated  gasification  com- 
bined cycle, 

(2)    pressurized    fluidlzed    bed    combustion 
technology  capable  of  achieving  higher  con- 
version    efficiency     than     can     be     achieved 
through  on  going  demonstration  project*. 
(3i  direct  and  indirect  i oal-flred  turbines, 
H)  coal  refining  processes  capable  of  effi- 
ciently   producing    or    utilizing    the    energy 
contained  in  coal  and  also  utilizing  the  by 
products  thereof. 

(5i  technologies  for  the  cost-efTecllve  con- 
trol    and     disposition     of    carbon     dioxide 
prcKluce  during  the  combustion  of  coal: 
(6 1  magnet4jhydro<lynamlc8, 
(7)  molten  carbonate  and  solid  oxide  fuel 
cells,  and 

(Bi  other  coal-based  technologies  or  proc- 
esses on  systems  that  are  capable  of  achiev- 
ing conversion  efficiency  greater  than  cur- 
rently available  technology 

Sec  342  NoN  Flki.  Uhe  of  Coal  <ai  Not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
plan  for  research,  development,  and  dem 
onslratlon  with  respect  U)  technologies  for 
non  fuel  use  of  coal.  Including— 

111  production  of  coke  and  other  carbon 
products  derived  from  coal, 

(2 1  production  of  coal-derived,  carbon- 
based  chemical  Intermediates  that  are  pre- 
cursors of  value-added  chemicals  and  poly- 
mers; 

(3)  production  of  chemicals  from  coal-de- 
rived synthesis  gas. 

i4i  coal  treatment  processes.  Including 
methodologies  such  as  solvent  extraction 
techniques  that  produce  low  ash.  low  sulfur, 
coal  based  themlcal  feedstoclcs.  and 

(b\  wast#  utilization,  including  recovery. 
pnn-esslng,  and  marketing  of  products  de- 
rived from  sulfur  carNin  dioxide  nitrogen, 
and  ash  from  coal 

ibi  As  part  of  the  plan  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  may  propose  specific  Joint 
ventures  to  accelerate  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  technologies  for 
nonfuel  uses  of  coal 

u  :  The  plan  under  subsection  (ai  shall  ad- 
dress and  evaluate 

111  the  known  and  potential  products  and 
pr<x-esse8  for  the  use  of  coal  for  products  in 
the  chemical,  utility,  fuel,  and  ca-rbon-based 
materials  Industries, 

(2)  the   costs,   benefits  and   economic   fea- 
sibility of  using  coal  prexlucts  in  the  cheml 
cal     and     materials     industries      Including 
value-added    chemicals     cArtnin  based    prod- 
ucts, coke,  and  waste  derived  from  coal. 

(3)  the  economics  of  coproductlon  of  prod 
ucts  from  coal   In  conjunction  with  produc 
tlon  of  electric  power,  thermal  energy,  and 
fuel. 


(4)  the  economics  of  coal  utilization  in 
comparison  with  other  feedstocks  that  might 
he  used  for  the  same  purposes, 

(5)  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  secljirs  Ui  bring  about  com- 
mercialization of  research  results  produced 
by  the  research  program  recommended,  and 

i6!  the  past  development,  current  status. 
and  future  potential  of  coal  products  and 
processes  associated  with  nonfuel  u.se  of  coal 
ill  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  research  and  development  under  the  plan 
under  subsection  (a) 

(ei  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  research  project  under  the  plan 
using  funds  auth(jrized  by  section  343(bi  to 
the  extent  he  finds  that  such  project, 

ill  furthers  achievement  of  the  goats  and 
purposes  of  this  Act, 

(2)  offers  promise  for  commercial  applica- 
tion, and 

(3i  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  support  In 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  its  direct  costs 
from  non  Federal  funds 

(fi  In  preparing  the  plan  and  carrying  out 
research  under  this  section.  Including  evalu- 
ating the  technical  progress,  feasibility,  and 
most  effective  means  for  utilizing  the  results 
of  research,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  private  sector 

Sw  343  AITHOKIZATION.S  (ai  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993. 
and  1994  for  purposes  of  implementing  the 
program  pursuant  to  section  341 

(bi  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  section  342,  a  Uital  of  120,000,000 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994 

Subtitle  F     Natural  Gas  and  Other 
Alternative  Fuels 
Sec.    3S\     MA.H.S  Transit   Program —<a id  i 
The  Secretary,  consistent  with  this  .\(.t,   in 
consultation  with   the  Administrator  of  the 
Urban    Mass    Transit    Administration,    may. 
consistent  with  the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels 
Act  of  1968  iV  I.    lOO  4941,  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreement*  and  Joint  ventures  proposed 
by  any  municipal,  county,  or  regional   tran 
sit  authority  in  an  urban  area  with  a  popu 
latlon  over  100,000  (according  Ui  latest  avail 
able  census  information)  U:)  demonstrate  the 
feasibility,  including  safety  of  specific  vehi- 
cle design,  of  using  natural  gas  or  other  al 
tematlve  fuels  for  mass  transit 

(2i  The  cooperative  agreements  and  Joint 
ventures  under  paragraph  (1)  may  Include  in- 
terested or  affected  private  firms  willing  to 
provide  assistance  In  cash,  or  In  kind,  for 
any  such  demonstration 

ibKl)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into 
any  cooperative  agreement  or  Joint  venture 
under  subsection  lai  with  any  municipal, 
county  or  regional  transit  authority  unless 
such  government  body  agrees  to  provide  at 
least  26  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  dem- 
onstration 

(2i  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  under  this  section  to  any 
entity  that  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  nat 
ural  gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  used  for 
transportation  would  have  a  significant  ef 
feet  on  the  ability  of  an  air  quality  region  to 
comply  with  applicable  regulations  govern- 
ing ambient  air  tjuallty 

(ci  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $30,000,000  for  each  of  fl.scal 
years  1992,  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of  this 
section 

SEC     352     NaTVRAI.   Ga8   and  OrHER    ALTER 

NATIVE  Fuel  Use  in  Fleet  VEHiCLt:a  <at 
The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  Alter 
native  Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988  (Public  Ijiw 
100-494),  and  in  consultation  with  the  Admin 
IsLrator  of  the  United  States  Environmental 


FYoiectlon  Agency  and  the  8ecret*ry  of 
Transporutlon.  shall  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program,  and  provide  financial  aaslstance 
to  encourage  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  natural  gas  and  other  alter- 
native fuels  for  use  In  passenger  fleets,  light- 
duty  trucks,  and  heavy-duty  trucks  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  Such  as- 
sistance shall  provide  for  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  vehicles  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  natural  gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  and 
of  vehicles  dually  fueled  by  natural  gas  or 
other  alternative  fuels  and  gasoline  or  die- 
sel.  and  associated  refueling  equipment 

(b)  Public  and  private  fleets  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
lion. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  to  those  fleets  where  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  other  alternative 
transportation  fuels  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  ability  of  an  air  quality  region 
to  comply  with  applicable  regulations  gov- 
erning ambient  air  quality 

id  I  To  facilitate  the  use  of  natural  gas  and 
other  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  vehicle  from  either  gasoline  or  dle- 
sel  alone  to  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
fuels  alone,  or  to  natural  gas  or  other  alter- 
native fuels  and  either  gasoline  or  diesel, 
shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  any 
antl-tampering  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
and  implementing  regulations  Provided. 
That  the  conversion  complies  with  emissions 
standards  issued  by  the  AdmlnlstraU)r  of  the 
Environmental  F*rotectlon  Agency 

lei  Any  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion that  applies  U)  existing  vehicles  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  safety  of  specific 
vehicle  design  and  the  compatibility  of  natu- 
ral gas  or  other  alternative  fuel  use  with  the 
original  components  of  such  existing  vehi- 
cles 

ifi  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $30,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992,  1993,  and  1994.  for  purposes  of  this 
section 

Sec  353  TRAINING  F»R(iGRAM  -<ai  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  training  and  certifi- 
cation program  for  technicians  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  vehicle  installation  of  equip- 
ment that  converts  gasoline  or  dlesel-fueled 
vehicles  to  the  tapabllily  U)  run  on  natural 
gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  alone,  or  on 
natural  gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  and  el 
ther  dipsel  fuel  or  gasoline,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance nf  such  converted  vehicles  Such 
training  and  certification  programs  shall 
provide  these  technicians  with  Instruction 
on  the  correct  installation  procedures  and 
techniques,  adherence  Ui  specifications,  ve- 
hicle operating  prcKedures,  emissions  test- 
ing, and  other  appropriate  mechanical  con 
cerns  applicable  to  these  vehicle  conver- 
sions 

ibi  The  Secretary,  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  to,  under  this  section,  appropriate 
parties  to  provide  training  programs  that 
Will  ensure  the  proper  operation  and  per- 
formance of  conversion  equipment 

(CI  The  program  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  Alternative  MoUir  Fuels 
Act  of  1988  I  Public  Law  100-494) 

id)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of  this 
section 

Sec  354  VEHICLE  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT. 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  -HS)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  on  tech- 
niques related  Ui  improving  natural  gas  and 
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other  alternative  fueled  vehicle  technology 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  following 
areas — 
(1 1  fuel  Injection; 

(2)  carburetlon; 

(3)  manifolding; 

(4)  combustion: 

(5)  power  optimization: 

(6)  efficiency; 

(7)  lubricants  and  detergents, 

(8)  engine  durability; 

(9)  Ignition,  including  fuel  additives  to  as- 
sist Ignition. 

(10)  multlfuel  engines; 

(111  emissions  control.  Including  catalysts, 

(12)  novel  gas  compression  concepts; 

(13)  advanced  storage  systems: 

(14i  advanced  gaseous  fueling  technologies; 
and 

1 15)  the  Incorporation  of  advanced  mate- 
rials in  these  areas 

(bi  The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  Al- 
ternative Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988  (Public 
Law  100  494 1,  may  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with,  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to.  under  this  section,  public  enti- 
ties or  Interested  or  affected  private  firms 
willing  to  provide  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  such  programs  to  perform  the  research 
and  development  necessary  to  Improve  natu- 
ral gas  vehicle  and  other  alternative  fuel  ve- 
hicle technology 

(ci  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  J10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  section 

Sec  355  Natlral  Gas  Recovery,  Re- 
search, DEVELOHME.NT  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
Program  —^a)  The  Secretary  shall  expand 
and  continue  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  on  techniques  to 
Increase  the  availability  of  natural  gas 
from— 

(1)  Intensive  recovery  of  natural  gas  in 
place  in  discovered  reservoirs  or  formations: 
and 

(2 1  economic  recovery  of  unconventional 
natural  gas.  Including  gas  from  tight  sands. 
Eastern  shales,  gas  from  less  permeable  for- 
mations, coal-bed  methane,  and  geopressu.'-ed 
reservoirs, 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter  into 
Joint  ventures  with  persons  engaged  In  the 
production,  transportation,  distribution,  or 
major  use  of  natural  gas  to  Implement  the 
program  under  subsection  lai 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  J25.000.000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  section 

Sec  356  Natural  Gas  and  Electric  Heat- 
ing AND  Cooling  Technologies. — (ai  The 
Secretary  shall  expand  the  program  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  for 
natural  gas  and  electric  hearing  and  cooling 
technologies  for  residential  and  commercial 
buildings. 

ibi  The  natural  gas  heating  and  cooling 
program  shall  Increase  research  on  ther- 
mally-activated heat  pumps  including: 

(1 1  absorption  heat  pumps;  and 

(2)  engine-driven  heat  pumps 

(c)  The  electric  heating  and  cooling  pro- 
gram shall  Increase  research  on: 

(1 1  advanced  heat  pumps: 

(2)  thermal  storage;  and 

(3)  advanced  electrlcally-drlven  HVAC 
(beating,  ventilation,  and  cooling)  and  re- 
frigeration systems  that  utilize  replace- 
ments for  chlorofluorocarbons.  Including 
HCFC-22. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  not  more  than  $15,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992,  1998.  and  1994 


for  purposes  of  this  section  In  addition  to 
current  authorizations. 

Sec.  367  Vehicle  and  Battery  Research. 
Deveixipment.  and  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram,— (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration on  techniques  related  to  improv- 
ing electric  vehicle  and  battery  technology 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  following 
areas: 

(1 )  high  efficiency  electric  power  trains,  in- 
cluding advanced  motors  and  hybrid  power 
trains  for  vehicle  range  improvement: 

(2)  light-weight  body  structures  for  vehicle 
weight  reduction; 

(3)  advanced  batteries  with  high  specific 
energy  and  specific  power  for  electric  vehicle 
application:  and 

i4i  primary  batteries  and  fuel  cells  for  hy- 
brid vehicle  application. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  joint 
ventures  with,  and  provide  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  to.  public  entities  or 
interested  or  affected  private  firms  willing 
to  provide  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  joint  ventures. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  358  Definitions  —For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  natural  gas  includes  natural  gas  de- 
rived fuels. 

Subtitle  G — Hydropower 

Sfx  361  Program.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  undertake  an  assessment  of 
the  statutory,  economic,  and  regulatory  bar- 
riers to  expanded  hydroelectric  capacity  de- 
velopment at  existing  dams.  The  assessment 
shall  quantify  the  contribution  that  ex- 
panded hydroelectric  power  development 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  to  na- 
tional energy  needs  and  a  reduction  in  the 
generation  of  greenhouse  gases. 

SEC  362  Report —The  Secretary  will  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  assessment  by  December  31,  1991 

Subtitle  H— Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration 

Sec,  371  Short  Title.— This  subtitle  may 
be  cited  as  the  ■Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1991  ■. 

Sec  372  FINDINGS.— The  Congress  finds 
that: 

il)  electric  vehicles  may  be  recharged  pri- 
marily during  times  of  nonpeak  use  of  elec- 
tricity, which  will  permit  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  electrical  generating  capacity, 
produce  economic  benefits  for  purchasers 
and  producers  of  electricity,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  air; 

(2 1  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
commercialization  of  electric  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  will  enhance  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  will  encourage 
electric  vehicle  production  in  the  United 
States; 

(3)  the  use  of  electric  vehicles  rather  than 
vehicles  powered  by  conventionally  fueled 
Internal  combustion  engines  could  signifi- 
cantly Improve  the  quality  of  air  by  allowing 
areas  of  the  country  that  have  not  attained 
a  quality  of  air  that  meets  minimum  health 
standards  to  meet  such  standards: 

(4)  because  initial  production  of  electric 
vehicles  will  not  have  economies  of  scale  as- 
sociated with  mass  production,  the  price  to  a 
user  or  owner  may  be  so  high  as  to  discour- 
age vehicle  purchase  and  use;  and 


(5)  because  the  substantial  potential  envi- 
ronmental and  domestic  energy  security  ben- 
efits that  will  result  from  the  commer- 
cialization of  electric  vehicles  are  so  great 
for  the  United  States.  It  is  In  the  public  In- 
terest for  the  United  States  Government  to 
assist  In  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  commercialization  of  domestically  pro- 
duced, cost  competitive,  electric  vehicles 

Sec.  373.  DEFiNmoNS  — For  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  term- 
ill   "Administrator"   means   the   Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental     Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "conventionally  fueled  vehicle"  means 
a  vehicle  powered  by  an  internal  combustion 
engine  that  utilizes  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  a£ 
its  fuel  source; 

(3)  "electric  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle  pow- 
ered by  an  electric  motor  that  draws  current 
from  rechargeable  storage  batteries,  fuel 
cells,  or  other  portable  sources  of  electrical 
current.  and  that  may  Include  a 
nonelectrical  source  of  power  designed  to 
charge  batteries  and  components: 

(41  "eligible  nonattalnment  area"  means  a 
nonattainment  area  that  the  Secretary  des- 
ignates as  an  eligible  nonattalnment  area 
under  section  374(bi: 

(5)  "life  cycle  costs"  means  all  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  purchase,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  disposal  of  a  vehicle:  and 

(6)  "nonattalnment  area"  means  a  non- 
attalnment area  identified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  107(d)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7407(d)). 

Sec  374  iDENTincATioN  OF  Nonattain- 
ment Areas — (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  shall  ldentif>', 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  nonattaln- 
ment areas  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
use  of  conventionally  fueled  vehicles  con- 
tributes significantly  to  that  nonattalnment 
and  in  which  the  use  of  electric  vehicles 
could  contribute  to  attainment  of  applicable 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  notification  to 
those  nonattainment  areas  Identified  under 
this  section, 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  and  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  notification  of  the  nonattalnment 
areas  identified  under  subsection  (a),  shall 
designate  nonattainment  areas  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  subtitle. 

Sec.  375.  Applications  From  Manufactltr- 
ERS.— (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  designated  the  eligible  nonattaln- 
ment areas  under  section  374(bi,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  an  Initial  request  for  ap- 
plications from  manufacturers  to  develop, 
demonstrate,  certify,  manufacture,  sell,  war- 
ranty, and  service  electric  vehicles  in  one  or 
more  eligible  nonattalnment  areas  Addi- 
tional requests  for  applications  may  be  made 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  re- 
sponses to  the  Initial  request  are  Inadequate 

(b)  The  request  for  applications  shall  re- 
quire a  manufacturer  to  Identify  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Sales  area— Any  eligible  nonattain- 
ment area  in  which  the  electric  vehicles  will 
be  sold: 

<2)  QCAfrriTY  — The  quantity  of  vehicles 
that  will  be  available  for  sale  in  each  area. 

(3)  DlSTRtBimoN.- The  dealership  network 
or  other  means  to  be  used  by  a  manufacturer 
to  distribute,  market,  and  sell  vehicles; 

(4)  Type— The  type  of  vehicle  (which  may 
Include  light  to  medium  duty  cargo  or  pas- 
senger vehicles); 
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(5i  CHARACTERISTRS  -The  specifications 
and  performance  characteristics  of  each  ve- 
hicle. 

(6)  Servkk  —The  maintenance  and  other 
support  services  that  will  be  available  to  a 
purchaser. 

i7)  Price  The  selling  price  of  a  manufac- 
turer for  varying  volumes  of  production  of 
each  type  of  vehicle. 

(8i  Life  cycle  costs  Information  regard- 
Inff  the  life  cycle  cosu.  Including  projected 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  an  elec- 
tric vehicle  In  comparison  with  operating 
and  maintaining  a  conventionally  fueled  ve- 
hicle. 

(9)  State  and  local  involvement  The 
level  of  Involvement  (cost-sharlng  or  other- 
wise). If  any.  that  State  or  local  government 
entitles  will  have  In  the  manufacturers  pro- 
posal, and  how  that  Involvement  will  affect 
the  level  of  Federal  cost-sharing  required; 
and 

(lOi  Other.— Other  Information  that  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  376  Selection  of  Manufacturers 
la)  After  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
and  the  Administrator,  and  not  later  than 
one  hundred  eighty  days  after  the  Initial  re- 
quest for  applications  Is  made  under  section 
375.  the  Secretary  may  select  one  or  more 
manufacturers  eligible  to  receive  reimburse 
ment  payments  for  the  development,  dem- 
onstration, manufacture,  and  sale  of  electric 
vehicles. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  select  a  manufac- 
turer based  upon  the  overall  quality  of  the 
proposal.  Including  the  following; 

(1)  CAPABILITY'  The  ability  of  a  manufac- 
turer, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  develop,  dem- 
onstrate, manufacture,  distribute,  sell,  and 
service  a  significant  number  of  electric  vehi- 
cles; 

(2)  Geographic  du'ERsity  — The  commit- 
ment of  the  manufacturer  to  distribute,  sell. 
and  service  electric  vehicles  In  various  re- 
gions of  the  country; 

(3 1  SUITABILITY.— The  suitability  of  the  ve- 
hicles for  use  as  a  cargo  or  passenger  vehicle. 

(4)  Safety  and  environmental  benefit  — 
The  quality  of  the  vehicle  with  respect  to 
safety  and  environmental  considerations; 

5i  Viability  -The  long-term  technical  vi- 
ability of  the  vehicle,  and  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  incorporate  subsequent  ad- 
vancements, modifications,  and  technology; 

i6i  Life  cycle  cost  reduction  —The  abil- 
ity and  commitment  of  a  manufacturer  U) 
reduce  the  life  cycle  costs  of  electric  vehicles 
over  a  period  of  five  years  or  less  after  selec- 
tion to  a  level  at  least  equal  to  comparable 
conventionally  fueled  vehicles. 

(7)  Price  —The  selling  price  of  a  manufac- 
turer for  varying  volumes  of  production  of 
vehicles,  the  proposed  discount  las  defined  In 
section  377).  and  life  cycle  costs  of  the  elec- 
tric vehicles; 

(8)  State  and  iocal  support  —The  extent 
to  which  the  Involvement  of  State  or  local 
government  In  the  program  will  permit  the 
reduction  of  the  Federal  cost  share  per  vehi- 
cle to  be  supported  or  will  otherwise  be  used 
to  leverage  the  Federal  cost-sharing  to  be 
provided  among  a  greater  number  of  vehi- 
cles; and 

(9)  Other  —Other  criteria  that  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary. 

SEC  377.  Discounts  to  Purchasers.- (at  A 
manufacturer  selected  by  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  a  purchaser  a  discount  equal  to  either; 

(li  Life  cycle  cost  differential.— An 
amount  which  represents  the  excess  of  the 
estimated  life  cycle  costs  of  the  electric  ve- 
hicle over  the  life  cycle  costs  of  a  conven- 


tionally fueled  vehicle  of  comparable  type. 
or 

(2)  Purchase  price  cost  differential  - 
An  amount  by  which  the  selling  price  of  the 
electric  vehicle  exceeds  the  suggested  retail 
price  of  a  conventionally  fueled  vehicle  of 
comparable  type 

In  no  case  shall  the  discount  be  greater  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  selling  price  by  varying 
volumes  of  production. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  a  manufacturer  has  provided  no- 
tice In  the  form  and  manner  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  sale  of  an  electric  vehicle, 
shall  pay  a  manufacturer  a  payment  not  to 
exceed  the  discount  for  each  electric  vehicle 
sold 

(CI  To  be  eligible  for  payment  under  sub- 
section lb),  a  manufacturer  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  the  following 

(1)  Purchaser  discount  limitation. -The 
discount  to  the  purchaser  does  not  lower  the 
selling  price  of  each  electric  vehicle  below 
the  suggested  retail  price  of  a  convention- 
ally fueled  vehicle  of  comparable  type; 

(2i  Discount  passthrouoh  — The  actual 
selling  price  of  the  vehicle  Is  equal  to  the 
selling  price  specified  in  the  manufacturer's 
proposal  to  the  Secretary  reduced  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  discount  received,  calculated 
as  specified  above,  unless  the  Secretary 
agrees  to  a  request  by  the  manufacturer  to 
adjust  the  selling  price  as  specified  In  the 
contract  to  reflect  higher  costs  actually  In 
curred  In  production. 

(3)  Nonattainment  area  use.— The  vehicle 
will  be  used  primarily  In  the  eligible  non- 
attainment  area  in  which  the  vehicle  will  be 
purchased. 

(4)  Information  from  purchaser —The 
purchaser  has  agreed  to  provide  the  manu- 
facturer with  information  regarding  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  usability  of  the  ve- 
hicle for  five  years  after  purchase,  and 

(5)  iNFORMA-nON  FROM  MANUFACTURER  - 
The  manufacturer  will  provide  such  Informa 
tion  regarding  the  development,  demonstra- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  and  maintenance  of 
electric  vehicles  that  the  Secretary  requests 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1992. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts 
with  manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

Sec  378  Reports  to  Congress  —The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  in  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1994  on  the  programs  and 
projects  supported  under  this  subtitle  and 
the  progress  being  made  toward  accomplish- 
ing the  goals  of  this  subtitle 

Sec  379  AirTHORiZATiONS— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
this  subtitle  JIO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 
Subtitle  I -Advanced  Nuclear  Reactor  Study 

Sec.  381  Report— Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  aaer  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  continued  or  Increased  use  of 
energy  generated  from  nuclear  fission  can 
contribute  substantially  to  safe  and  reliable 
supplies  of  electricity  and  reduce  the  genera- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  in  the  United  States  and  Internation- 
ally The  report  shall  include  data  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  additional  Increments  of  nu- 
clear-generated electricity  can  reduce  the 
generation  of  greenhouse  gases  and  over 
what  period  of  time  In  preparing  such  re- 
port, the  Secretary  shall  consider  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  appropriate  level  of 
Federal  support  for  research,  development. 


and  demonstration  of  advanced  nuclear  reac- 
tor technologies  Ui  supp<:)rt  these  objectives 
Such  report  shall  also  include  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  necessary  restructuring  of  existing  nu- 
clear fission  research  programs  u>  achieve 
these  objectives  and  the  role  of  joint  funding 
and  cost-sharing  in  these  activities 

TITLE  IV     MISCELLANEOUS 
Subtitle  A     Methane  Assessment 
Sec   401    Objective     The  objective  of  this 
subtitle  is  to  Identify  and  analyze  options  to 
reduce   the   risks   of  global    climate   change 
by- 
ill  reducing  worldwide  generation  of  meth- 
ane; 

i2)  identifying  and  analyiing  the  relation- 
ships between  methane  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  to  determine  the  synergies  that  may 
contribute  to  global  climate  change; 

(3)  promoting  additional  analyses  of  the 
factors  causing  methane  concentrations  to 
Increase,  and  of  the  sources  of  methane  gen- 
eration, and  the  opportunities  for  reducing 
such  generation,  and 

(4 1  Identifying  options  for  the  reduction  of 
methane  generation  that  are  economically 
as  well  as  environmentally  advantageous 

Sec  ioa  DoMEs-nc  Methane  Source  Ln- 
ventory  and  Control  Options  — ^a)  Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  reports  on; 

(1)  methane  emissions  from  biogenic 
sources  such  as 

(A>  tropicil.  temperate,  and  subarctic  for- 
ests; 

(B)  tundra;  and 

(C)  freshwater  and  saltwater  wetlands; 

(2)  changes  in  the  generation  of  methane 
from  biogenic  sources  that  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  predicted  increases  in  temperatures 
and  atmospheric  concentrations  of  carbon  di- 
oxide; 

i3i  methane  generation  associated  with 
natural  gas  extraction,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, storage  and  use,  including  an  in- 
ventory of  methane  generation  associated 
with  such  activities  within  the  United 
States,  Information  on  accidental  and  Inten- 
tional methane  releases  from  natural  gas 
and  oil  wells,  pipelines,  processing  facilities, 
and  gas  burners; 

(4 1  methane  generation  associated  with 
coal  extraction,  transportation,  storage,  and 
utilization,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  an 
inventory  of  methane  generation  associated 
with  such  activities  within  the  United 
States,  information  on  accidental  and  Inten- 
tional releases  from  mining  shafts, 
degas  I  flea  tion  wells,  gas  recovery  wells  and 
equipment,  and  fl-om  the  processing  and  use 
of  coal;  and 

(5)  other  sources  of  methane  generation  as- 
sociated with  human  activities  that  are 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  U)  \<e  significant 

(b)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  dat* 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  that 
outlines  measures  that  could  I*  imple- 
mented to  reduce  the  growth  in  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  methane  from  sources 
within  the  United  Stales.  This  report  shall 
Identify  and  evaluate  the  technical  options 
for  reducing  the  generation  of  methane  from 
each  of  the  sources  listed  in  paragraph  lai  as 
well  as  other  sources  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  significant,  and  shall  Include  an 
evaluation  of  costs. 

Sec.  403  Lnternational  Studies —Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
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sultatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  methane 
emissions  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  Such  report  shall  include  in- 
ventories of  methane  generation  associated 
with  the  activities  ll.sted  in  section  402iai 
The  report  shall  also  identify  the  United 
States  and  international  lending  agency  pro- 
grams, and  an  itemization  of  the  costs  of 
each  category  of  reductions,  that  may  be 
used  to  Induce  lesser-developed  countries  to 
undertake  measures  that  could  reduce  the 
generation  of  methane  and  the  resource 
needs  of  such  programs 

Subtitle  B — Committee  on  Renewable 
Energj'  Commerce  and  Trade 

Sec  411.  Duties  of  Corect  -Section  256(di 
of  title  II  part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
existing  text  and  inserting  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof; 

'■(d)(li  Duties.— There  shall  be  established 
an  interagency  working  group  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  Committee 
on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 
(CORECTi)  which,  in  consultation  with  the 
representative  industry  groups  and  relevant 
agency  heads,  shall  make  recommendations 
to  coordinate  the  actions  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  promote  the  ex- 
port of  United  States  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  products  and  technologies. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  such  group.  The  heads  of  appropriate 
agencies  may  detail  such  personnel  and  may 
furnish  such  services  to  such  working  group, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 

"(2)  additional  Duties —CORECT  shall 
promote  the  development  and  application  in 
lesser-developed  countries  of  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies thatr— 

"(A)  promote  more  efficient  use  of  fossil 
fuels; 

"(B)  reduce  dependence  on  the  importation 
of  fossil  fuels  by  encouraging  the  use  of  sus- 
tainable blomass.  wind  power,  hydropower. 
solar,  geothermal  and  other  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resource  technologies; 

"(C)  foster  rural  and  urban  energy  develop- 
ment and  energy  self-sufficiency  through  the 
use  of  reliable  and  economical  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies. 

"(D)  explore  mechanisms  for  assisting  in 
the  domestic  manufacturer,  particularly  by 
small  business  manufacturers,  of  energy-effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  technologies, 
for  export;  and 

"(E)  Increase  staffing  to  support  the  new 
authority  and  responsibilities  described  in 
this  section. 

"(3)  Training  and  Assistance.- In  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  section.  CORECT 
shall— 

"(A»  provide  aggressive  in-country  tech- 
nical training  for  local  users  and  inter- 
national development  personnel; 

"(B)  provide  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port nonprofit  institutions  designed  solely 
and  specifically  to  support  the  efforts  of  do- 
mestic renewable  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation companies  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts, and  to  develop  environmentally  respon- 
sible projects  in  developing  nations; 

"(C)  establish  feasibility  and  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  to  facilitate  access  to  capital 
and  credit;  and 

"(D)  support,  through  financial  Incentives, 
private  sector  efforts  to  commercialize  and 
export  renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency resource  technologies. 


■i4i  Outreach. — CORECTT  may  establish 
renewable  energy  industry  outreach  offices 
in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  for  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion concerning  renewable  energy  and  energ>' 
efficiency  technologies  and  industries  of  the 
United  States  to  governments,  industries, 
and  others  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States," 

Sec.   412,    LSFOKMATION    AND  TECHNICiL   PRO- 

gra.m— Section  256(c>(2iiDi  title  II  part  B  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  clause  iin  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clause 

"(ill  information  on  the  specific  energy 
technology  needs  of  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries, the  technical  and  economic  competi- 
tiveness of  various  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resource  technologies,  and 
the  status  of  ongoing  technology  assistance 
programs  shall  be  provided.  Information 
from  this  program  shall  be  made  available  to 
industry.  Federal  and  multilateral  lending 
agencies,  nongovernmental  organizations, 
host-country  and  donor-agency  officials,  and 
such  others  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary". 

Sec.  413.  Comprehensive  Energy  Tech- 
nology Evaluation— Section  256  of  title  11 
part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a 
new  subsection  (ei  as  follows' 

■•(e)(1)  Not  later  than  June  i,  1991.  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress,  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  range  of  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  technologies  available  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries. This  report  shall  also  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  specific  energy  needs  of  lesser  de- 
veloped countries,  an  inventory  of  United 
States  technologies  and  services  to  meet 
those  needs,  and  an  update  on  the  status  of 
ongoing  bilateral  and  multilateral  tech- 
nology assistance  and  renewable  energy  re- 
source programs. 

"(2)  The  report  should  also  include  an  eval- 
uation of  current  programs  and  their  prior- 
ity for  meeting  program  objectives  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  future  programs  that: 

"(A)  develop  and  promote  sustainable  use 
of  indigenous  renewable  energy  resources  In 
lesser  developed  countries; 

"(Bi  given  the  credit  and  capital  restric- 
tions in  lesser  developed  countries,  focus  on 
technologies  that  are  both  appropriate  and 
economically  viable: 

"(C)  meet  the  needs  of  lesser  developed 
countries  for  energy  rather  than  creating 
new  needs,  in  order  to  ensure  immediate  in- 
come-generating use  of  the  power  generated; 

"(D)  work  with  local  individuals  to  assure 
that  programs  and  projects  meet  specific  na- 
tional and  local  needs; 

"(El  use  indigenous  materials  and  associ- 
ated hardware,  wherever  possible,  in  order  to 
reduce  costs  and  ensure  project  duplication; 

"(F)  provide  examples  of  cost-effective  sys- 
tems and  applications  for  in-country  non- 
governmental organizations  and  project 
technical  personnel; 

"(G)  provide  mechanisms  for  assisting 
United  States  manufacturers,  particularly 
smaller  manufacturers,  of  energy-efficient 
and  renewable  energy  technologies,  in  ex- 
porting their  gooas  and  services: 

"(H)  expand  technical  and  administrative 
training  programs,  as  well  as  distribution  of 
multilingual  technical  training  manuals  and 
related  materials;  and 

"(I)  examine  the  potential  for  using  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  promote  technology 
transfer  (e.g.,  shared  savings  contracts,  loan 
guarantees,  tax  incentives,  etc.)  to  lesser  de- 
veloped countries. 


Sec  414  Joint  Ve.vtures  in  Developing. 
De.monstkating.  and  Marketing  Energy  Ef- 
ficien-t  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
NOLOGIES IN  Key  Lesser  Developed  Coun- 
tries—lai  F:\-e-Year  Plan —The  manage- 
ment plan  under  section  9(b  of  the  Renew- 
able Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency  Tech- 
nology Competitiveness  Act  of  1989  (Public 
Law  101-2181  shall  include  a  five-year  imple- 
mentation plan  for' 

'1(  pursuing  joint  ventures  with  United 
States  manufacturers  for  the  deveiopment, 
demonstration,  or  marketing  of  energy  effi- 
cient and  renewable  energy  technologies  for 
application  of  use  in  key  lesser  developed 
countries;  and 

(2)  providing  mechanisms  tC'  assist  United 
States  man'.;facturers  particularly  smaller 
manufacturers  of  energy  efficient  and  renew- 
able energy  technologies,  in  identifying  and 
pursuing  opportunities  for  sales  or  joint  ven- 
tures. 

In  developing  the  implementation  plan  re- 
quired under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals  for 
joint  ventures  in  the  areas  described  in  sub- 
sections (a)ili  and  (aii2i  as  if  such  joint  ven- 
tures were  required  by.  and  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in.  section  6  of  Public 
Law  101-218.  The  Secretary  shall  select  a 
total  of  at  least  three  joint  ventures,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  reduce  this  require- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  proposals  re- 
ceived do  not  meet  the  Secretary's  qualifica- 
tions. 

(CI  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  iess 
er-developed  country  shall  be  considered  a 
key  lesser-developed  country  if  direct  export 
or  use  of  United  States  manufactui-ed  energy 
efficient  and  renewable  energy  technologies 
In  such  country  is  inhibited  by  cultural,  or 
other  factors. 

Sec.  415.  authorizations— (a)  Section  of 
title  H  part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  a  new  subsection  (f:  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  programs 
under  sections  (d)  and  let  JIO.OOO.OOC  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  including  S2. 000. 000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subparagraph  idii2i.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  1994  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  except  for  subparagraph  id)i4i 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  256idi(4:>.  In 
addition  to  the  amount  specified  :n  the  pre- 
vious sentence.  J2.75O.0O0  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994.  " 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  section  414.  In  addition  to 
the  amount  specified  In  sections  (a). 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and  1994. 

Subtitle  C— Fuel  Cycle  Costs  Analysis 
Sec.  421.  Program— The  Secretary  shall 
undertake  a  comparative  analysis  of  United 
States,  European  and  Asian  fuel  cycle  costs. 
The  analysis  shall  be  undertaken  for  five  fuel 
cycles:  coal.  oil.  natural  gas,  nuclear,  and  re- 
newable energy.  The  renewable  energy  fuel 
cycle  shall  include  solar,  hydro,  wind,  and 
biomass.  The  analysis  shall  be  based  on  com- 
parable assumptions,  data,  and  methodolo- 
gies and  will  explicitly  address  the  extent  to 
which  environmental  and  other  externalities 
are.  or  are  not.  reflected  in  the  energy  prices 
paid  by  consumers  in  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  and  in  the  market  econo- 
mies of  Asia. 
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SEC  422  Report  -The  .Secretary  will  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Consrress  contalnlnK  the  re- 
8ult«  of  the  comparative  fuel  cycle  cost  anal- 
ysis by  December  31,  1991 

Subtitle  D— United  Nations  Conference 

Sec  431-1992  United  Nations  Conference 
on  e^ivironment  and  development  — ( a  i 
Findings     The  ConifreBs  finds  that— 

(li  the  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  will  play  a 
crucial  role  In  advanclnK  efforts  to  protect 
the  Klof)al  environment, 

(2i  international  preparations  for  1992  Con- 
ference have  already  beKun,  and 

i3i  the  effectiveness  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  the  1992  Conference  would  be 
p-eatly  enhanced  by  the  establishment  of  a 
secretariat  within  the  Department  of  State 
to  coordinate  United  States  preparations  for 
the  Conference. 

(b)  AlTHORiZATloN  -There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  Ui  the  Secretary  of  Stat-e 
for  fiscal  year  1992,  $350,000  for  the  purpose  of 
establlshlnK  within  the  Department  of  Slat* 
a  secretariat  Ui  prepare  for  the  1992  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment Such  funds  shall  remain  avail 
able  until  expended 
TITLE  V     NATI:H-\L  RESOURCE  POLICY 

Sec  501  EcouxiiCAL  and  Environmental 
RE80t'RCE  Study  <ai  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  AgrUulture.  shall  conduct  a  study  iif  the 
ecoloKlcal  and  environmental  resources  In 
the  United  States  that  could  be  affected  by  a 
Klobal  climate  rhantfe  The  study  should  In- 
clude Implications  for  wildlife  habitat  pres- 
ervation, coa«tal  protection.  Inland  rivers 
and  lakes,  irrltfatliin  and  reclamation, 
ground  water  prot*"*  tlon,  and  the  natural  re- 
sources within  the  boundaries  of  the  Na- 
tlons  wildlife  refuses  and  parks,  national 
forest*,  and  other  Federal  lands 

(b)  The  study  should 

(1)  Include  specific  reKlonal  climatic  and 
resource  base  information  useful  In  antici- 
patory and  mltlgat-ory  planning; 

(2i  Identify  actions  that.  If  taken,  could 
help  mitigate  the  effects  of  global  climate 
change,  and 

(3i  evaluate  the  cost-effectiveness.  Includ- 
ing the  environmental  effects  of  possible  ac- 
tion, 

SBC  502  National  Forestation  Initia- 
nvE  -The  Secretary  nf  Agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  S«cretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  the  feasibility  of  a  National  Refor- 
estation Initiative  Such  report  shall 
Includ*^ 

(a)  In  coordination  with  the  Resources 
Planning  Art  of  ISn^.  an  Inventory  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  fore8t.ed  lands. 

ibi  an  evaluation  of  the  status  of  timber 
harvesting  on  those  lands,  ini  ludlng  the  ex- 
tent to  which  those  lanils  are  being 
reforested 

(ci  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
Federal.  State,  and  private  lands  can  be 
reforested.  Including  lands  not  necessarily 
suitable  for  timber  harvesting  such  as  urban 
areas, 

(d>  an  evaluation  of  the  potential  of  a  na- 
tional reforestation  Initiative  for  mitigating 
climate  change,  and  the  measures  needed  to 
achieve  that  potential    and 

tei  an  assessment  of  the  potential  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  benefits  and  costs 
of  such  an  Initiative,  the  measures  available 
to  mitigate  such  costs,  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  measures 

Sec  503  Urban  Forehthv  anii  Kneroy 
8avino«  — (ai  The  Secretary,  lu  consultation 


with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  potential  for  reducing  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  by  undertaking  targeted 
urban  tree  and  vegetative  plantings.  Includ- 
ing landscaping  and  the  use  of  natural 
windbreaks,  designed  to  reduce  the  alr-con- 
dltlonlng  and  heating  needs  of  buildings  The 
study  shall  provide  estimates  of  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a  program  and  shall  out- 
line a  range  of  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  pub- 
lic policies  and  Incentives  that  would  en- 
courage public  and  private  efforts  to  under- 
take such  plantings 

(b)  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  complete 
the  study  and  transmit  It  to  the  Congress 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  establish  a  national  energy 
strategy  for  the  United  States  that 
reflects  concern  for  the  global  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  current 
trends  in  atmospheric  concentra- 
tions of  greenhouse  gases,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Summary  ok  the  National  Energy  Policy 
ACT  OF  1991 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  national  energy  policy  that  fully  con- 
siders the  contribution  of  energy  use  to  po- 
tential changes  In  global  climate  The  goal 
of  the  Act  is  to  foster  the  identification  of  an 
appropriate  mix  of  policies  that  have  the  po- 
tential, if  fully  Implemented,  to  stabilize  the 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  It  Is  anticipated  that  such 
policies  would  Include  cost-effective  strate- 
gies consistent  with  the  achievement  of 
other  domestic  energy,  economic,  social  and 
environmental  goals 

The  bill  focuses  on  programs  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  including  least- 
cost  planning,  energy  efficiency,  innovative 
clean-coal  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies, reforestation  and  natural  resource 
management  policies,  and  international  en- 
ergy technology  transfer  In  order  to  help  en- 
sure sustained  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment, achieve  a  secure  domestic  energy  sup- 
ply, and  protect  against  potential  global  cli- 
mate change 

Least-Cost  National  Energy  Strategy  Re 
quires  the  Department  of  Energy  to  Include 
a  Least-Cost  National  Energy  Strategy  '  de- 
signed to  meet  the  aforementioned  goal  in 
the  formulation  of  a  National  Energy  Plan 
The  Strategy  is  designed  to  outline  policies 
and  assign  priorities  among  the  energy  re- 
sources that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
the  most  cost-effective,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  Impact  of  the  production  and  use  of 
these  energy  resources  on  global  climate 
change,  and  the  economic,  energy,  social, 
and  environmental  conse<juence8  of  these 
policies. 

Director  of  Climate  Protection  -  Reciuires 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  appoint  a  Direc- 
tor 3f  Climate  Protection  thereafter  the  Di- 
rector"! to  serve  as  the  Secretary  s  rep- 
resentative on  all  interagency  and  multilat- 
eral policy  discussions  regarding  global  cli- 
mate change 

Review  by  National  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering -Calls  for  the  Director,  in 
consultation  with  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technolog^y  Policy,  to  contract  with  the  Na 
tlonal  Academies  of  Science  and  Engineering 
to  conduct  an  extensive  review  of  the  cur- 
rent scientific  knowledge  regarding  global 
climate  change  Upon  completion,  the  report 
win  be  presented  to  Congress  and  the  Presl 
dent  for  use  in  establishing  energy  and  natu 


ral  resource  policies  for  dealing  with  global 
climate  change 

Energy  Efficiency  Initiatives— Directs  the 
Secretary  to  give  energy  efficiency  high  pri- 
ority In  the  areas  of  planning,  research  and 
development,  private  assistance  and  Federal 
procurement  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
prepare  a  report  which  evaluates  energy  effi- 
ciency policies  and  their  relative  contribu- 
tion to  a  decrease  in  overall  US  energy  use 
per  unllof  GNP 

Energy  Intensive  lndustrles--Dlrects  the 
Secretary  to  pursue  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  and  joint  venture  program  to 
improve  efficiency  In  energy  Intensive  Indus- 
tries and  industrial  processes  Authorizes  S5 
million  for  1992.  J15  million  for  1993.  and  J25 
million  for  1994 

Federal  Energy  Management  Programs-- 
Amends  NECPA  u<  strengthen  the  existing 
Federal  Energy  Management  Program  by  re- 
quiring, to  the  extent  funding  Is  available. 
Federal  agencies  to  install  energy  efficiency 
improvements  with  payback  periods  of  10 
years  or  less  The  Act  also  amends  the  policy 
for  leasing  buildings  for  Federal  use  by  set- 
ting criteria  for  improvements  In  energy  ef- 
ficiency 

Fuel  Cells— Authorizes  115  million  for  the 
Secretary  to  use  In  conducting  a  program  for 
the  promotion  of  the  early  commercial 
appUcalton  of  fuel  cells  systems  through 
demonstration  of  such  systems  In  Federal 
buildings 

Repeal  of  Prohibitions  on  Supply  and  In- 
stallation of  Residential  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Measures — Repeals  section  216  of 
NECPA  to  permit  utilities  to  participate  In 
the  supply  and  Installation  of  residential 
conservation  measures 

EnerKy  Efficiency  Ijit>ellng  for  Windows 
and  Window  Systems-  Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port the  voluntary  development  of  a  nation- 
wide program  to  develop  energy  ratings  and 
labels  for  windows  and  window  systems  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  develop  such  a 
program  If  it  Is  not  developed  voluntarily 

Energy  Efficiency  Infonmation— Directs 
the  .Administrator  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  to  expand  the  stupe  and  fre- 
quency of  data  collection  under  the  National 
Energy  Information  System  In  order  u>  Im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  energy 
efficiency  policies  and  programs 

Home  Energy  Efficiency  Ratings  Directs 
the  Secretary  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  States  and  local  organizations  w  support 
a  national  program  U)  develop  energy  rating 
systems  for  residential  buildings  Under  this 
provision,  all  residential  buildings  would  re- 
ceive an  energy  efficiency  rating  at  the  time 
of  sale 

Compact  Fluorescent  I.Ampe  In  Federal 
Facilities— Requires  the  Secretary  to  submit 
a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  using  compact 
fluorescent  lights  in  Federal  facilities 

Amendments  lo  PURP A.  Encouragement  of 
Least  Cost  Investments  Reformulates  cer- 
tain rat^'making  standards  m  Title  I  of 
PURPA  applying  U)  regulated  electric  utili- 
ties and  adds  a  requirement  for  the  Depart 
ment  Ui  perform  a  study  of  State  laws  and 
policies  regarding  least  cost  energy  plan- 
ning 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Prior- 
ities—DiretU  the  Secretary  vo  set  priorities 
and  prepare  a  management  plan  for  research 
and  development  programs  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  The  subtitle  author- 
izes the  Department  to  conduct  joint  ven- 
tures pursuant  to  the  Renewable  Energy  and 
Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1989.  iP  L.  101   218) 
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Engine  Vehicle  and  Fuel  Research— In- 
structs the  Secretary  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  on  advanced  vehicle  engine 
systems,  including  those  engines  which  run 
on  natural  gas  and  alternative  fuels 

High  Efficiency  Heat  Engines — Instructs 
the  Secretary  to  establish  and  carry  out  a 
program  of  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration on  high  efficiency  heat  engines 
Including  advanced  gas  turbin  cycles  Au- 
thorizes 125  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1992.  1993.  and  1994 

Natural  Gas  Coflrlng— Incorporates  provi- 
sions of  S  1848,  the  Natural  Gas  Coflring 
Promotion  Act  of  1989,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  3-year,  $27  million  pro- 
gram for  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  coflrlng  technologies 

Fusion— Direct*  the  Secretary  to  establish 
research  and  development  goals  and  prepare 
program  plans  for  magnetic  and  inertial  con- 
finement fusion  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Coal— Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
goals  and  develop  a  program  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  technologies  which  meet 
the  goals  of  the  Act. 

Non-fuel  Uses  of  Coal— Authorizes  research 
into  the  uses  of  coal  as  a  feedstock  for  proc- 
esses other  than  fuel  or  energy  production. 
The  legislation  also  provides  for  the  submis- 
sion of  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  potential 
for  further  developments  In  the  area  of  non- 
fuel  uses  of  coal 

.Advanced  Nuclear  Reactor  Study— Directs 
the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress  within 
180  days  a  report  evaluating  the  extent  to 
which  continued  or  Increased  use  of  nuclear 
energy  can  reduce  the  generation  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  contribute  to  safe  and  reliable 
supply  of  energy 

Electric  Vehicle  Demonstration  Program  — 
Authorizes  a  $50  million  program  to  address 
the  cost  penalty  between  electric  and  con- 
ventional vehicles  The  program  is  designed 
to  overcome  technical  and  economic  barriers 
to  widespread  use  of  electric  vehicles. 

Natural  Gas  and  Other  Alternative  Fuels. 
Mass  Transit  Program— Provides  for  cooper- 
ative agreements  and  financial  assistance  to 
municipal,  county,  or  regional  transit  au- 
thorities In  large  urban  areas  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  using  natural  gas  or  other 
alternative  fuels  as  fuels  for  mass  transit. 
Authorizes  $30  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 

Natural  Gas  and  Other  Alternative  Fuel 
Use  In  Fleet  Vehicles— Establishes  a  joint 
program  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
encourage  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  natural  gas  and  other  alter- 
native fuel  use  in  passenger  fleets,  light  duty 
trucks,  and  heavy  duty  trucks  Authorizes 
$30  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
and  1994 

Natural  Gas  and  Other  Alternative  Fuel 
Training  Program— Eistabllshes  a  I>epart- 
ment  of  Energy  training  and  certification 
program  for  technicians  who  install  equip- 
ment that  converts  gasoline  or  dlesel  pow- 
ered vehicles  to  those  vehicles  capable  of 
running  on  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
fuels  Authorizes  $5  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994. 

Vehicle  Research.  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Program  -Establishes  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration 
on  techniques  related  to  Improving  natural 
gas  or  other  alternative  fueled  vehicle  tech- 
nology. Authorizes  $10  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 

Natural  Gas  Recovery.  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Program- Directs 


the  Secretary  to  continue  and  expand  a  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration on  techniques  to  increase  the  re- 
covery of  natural  gas.  Authorizes  $25  million 
for  each  oi  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and 
1994 

Natural  Gas  Heating  and  Cooling  Tech- 
nologies—Expands the  program  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  for  natural 
gas  heating  and  cooling  technologies  for  res- 
idential and  commercial  buildings  Author- 
izes $10  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1902.  1993  and  1994 

Methane  Assessment— Eastablishes  na- 
tional goals  for  the  assessment  and  reduc- 
tion of  methane  emissions  Directs  relevant 
Federal  agencies  to  prepare  reports  outlining 
domestic  and  international  measures  nec- 
essary to  reduce  methane  generation  associ- 
ated with  various  energy  and  natural  re- 
source sectors 

Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Com- 
merce and  Trade  (CORECT>— Designates  ad- 
ditional duties  for  CORECT  to  foster  US 
policies  which  will  enhance  economic  devel- 
opment in  less-developed  countries  and  re- 
duce the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  greenhouse  gases  through  the  in- 
creased transfer  of  energy  efficient  and  re- 
newable energy  technologies.  Authorizes  $1 
million  for  assisting  U.S  manufacturers  of 
energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology and  equipment  m  exporting  their 
goods  and  services  to  lesser-developed  coun- 
tries Authorizes  $12,750,000  for  1992  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  thereafter 

Hydropower  Directs  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  other  relevant  agencies,  to 
assess  the  statutory  and  regulatory  barriers 
to  expanded  hydroelectric  capacity  develop- 
ment at  existing  dams,  and  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  on  the  findings  of  such  an  assess- 
ment 

Fuel  Cycle  Cost  Analysis  -Directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  a  comparative  analysis 
of  fuel  cycle  costs  in  the  United  States,  Eu- 
rope, and  Asia  for  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  nu- 
clear, and  renewable  energy  and  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  findings  of  such  an 
analysis. 

Technology  Transfer — Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  program  to  develop 
those  technologies  that  are  beyond  the  basic 
research  stage  but  not  yet  widely  available 
and  focuses  primarily  on  moving  promising 
new  energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy 
resource  technologies  Into  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Ecological  and  Environmental  Resource 
Study— Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  ecological  and  en- 
vironmental resources  that  may  be  affected 
by  global  climate  change. 

Secretariate  Authorizes  $350,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a  secretariat  to  prepare  for  the  1992 
UN  Conference  on  Environment  and  Develop- 
ment. 

National  Forestation  Initiative — Calls  for 
a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  a  National  Re- 
forestation Initiative  designed  to  help  sta- 
bilize or  reduce  the  build-up  of  carbon  diox- 
ide in  the  atmosphere. 

Urban  Forestry  and  Energy  Savings— Di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  study  re- 
garding the  potential  for  reducing  the  gen- 
eration of  carbon  dioxide  through  urban  tree 
plantings  designed  to  reduce  the  air-condi- 
tioning needs  of  buildings. 


US  Gets  Mdced  Reviews  On  Global  Warm- 
ing Plan— 'Action  Agenda"  Lacks  Car- 
bon Dioxide  Target 

iBy  Michael  WelsskopD 
The  Bush  administration  yesterday  an- 
nounced what  it  called  an  "action  agenda" 
to  combat  global  warming,  predicting  that  it 
will  cut  emissions  of  some  climate-warming 
gases  to  1967  levels  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

But  the  plan,  unveiled  at  the  first  day  of  a 
U.N  -sponsored  conference  on  global  warm- 
ing remedies,  is  essentially  a  repackaging  of 
policies  devised  for  other  purposes  and  con- 
tains no  assurances  that  emissions  will  not 
resume  growing  after  the  year  2000 

Nor  does  the  plan  set  targets  and  time- 
tables for  control  of  carbon  Qioxide  emis- 
sions— the  principal  warming  gas — that  most 
of  Europe.  Japan  and  Canada  have  pledged  to 
stabilize  or  reduce  early  next  century  US. 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide,  produced  when 
any  fuel  is  burned,  would  increase  by  15  per- 
cent under  the  plan. 

Criticized  by  some  European  delegates  as 
disingenuous,  the  plan  was  praised  by  other 
conference  officials  as  a  positive  step  for  an 
administration  that  previously  has  talked 
more  of  scientific  uncertainties  than  of  rem- 
edies. 

"We  are  united  In  the  belief  that  despite 
large  uncertainties,  the  potential  threat  of 
climate  change  justifies  taking  action  now." 
Michael  R  Deland,  chairman  of  the  White 
House  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
told  the  conference, 

"If  this  is  their  program,  it  signifies  a 
shift."  said  Mostafa  K  Tolba  executive  di- 
rector of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program.  "They  are  stabilizing"  warming 
gases 

More  than  130  nations  are  participating  in 
the  conference,  which  is  supposed  to  meet 
intermittently  over  the  next  18  months  to 
draft  a  strategy  to  fight  global  warming. 
Tolba  convened  the  nations  after  an  inter- 
national scientific  panel  concluded  last  sum- 
mer that  heat-trapping  gases  from  industry 
and  farming  will  raise  world  tem.peratures  2 
degrees  by  2026  and  6  degrees  by  2100 

With  the  United  States  responsible  for  one- 
quarter  of  world  carbon  dioxide  emissions, 
diplomatic  pressure  has  been  building  for 
U  S  policies  to  match  the  commitments  of 
other  countries  But  because  of  the  econo- 
my's reliance  on  fossil  fuels — chiefly  coal 
and  oil— the  administration  has  been  slow  to 
move  beyond  the  research  stage 

Yesterday's  announcement  by  Deland 
speaks  of  a  "comprehensive  strategy.'  which 
shifts  the  focus  of  control  efforts  from  car- 
bon dioxide  to  other  warming  gases 

The  strategy,  outlined  in  a  pamphlet  called 
"An  Action  Agenda."  includes  the  phaseout 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  iCFCs.  a  policy  that 
Washington  agreed  to  last  summer  as  part  of 
the  treaty  to  protect  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer 

Provisions  of  the  new  Clean  Air  Act,  which 
Congress  passed  last  October,  also  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  Under  the  act  coai-bum- 
ing  utilities  were  to  adopt  energy-conservnng 
measures  to  combat  acid  ram  The  same 
measures  would  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions The  act  also  sets  tougher  limits  on 
auto  and  industrial  pollution  to  reduce 
smog,  which  acts  as  a  warming  gas 

Deland  said  the  plan  would  result  in  the 
emissions  of  global  warming  gases  in  2000 
"being  equal  to  or  below  1987  levels  '  He  did 
not  use  the  verb  "stabilize."  which  advocates 
of  tougher  measures  prefer  to  characterize 
more  ambitious  programs  to  permanently 
cap  emissions  at  current  levels. 
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Environmentalists  accused  the  administra- 
tion of  ••double-counting."  noting,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  CFC  phaseout  alone  will  ac- 
count for  85  percent  of  the  global  warming 
gases  to  b«  reduced  by  the  plan 

WUlem  Kakebeeke  of  the  Dutch  Ministry 
of  the  Environment  said  the  U.S.  pro-am 
was  •hiding  a  little  blf  by  taking  credit  for 
CFC  phaseout  and  falling  to  target  carbon 
dioxide  for  controls  'They  should  come  out 
in  the  open  and  say  what  they  are  going  to 
do  with  carbon  dioxide." 

United  states  accepts  greenhouse  Target 
(By  Keith  Schneider: 

Chantu.ly.  VA.  February  4. -The  Bush  Ad- 
ministration today  opened  an  International 
conference  on  global  warming  with  the  dec- 
laration that  the  United  States  will  stabilize 
lu  overall  production  of  the  gases  that  have 
been  linked  to  rising  world  temperatures 

According  to  the  Administration's  plan.  In- 
troduced In  a  22-page  "action  agenda"  pre- 
pared by  the  White  House,  the  United  States 
win  hold  down  the  production  of  gases 
thought  to  cause  the  earth's  warming  to 
roughly  2.3  billion  tons  annually  by  the  year 
2000.  the  same  amount  produced  In  1987 

The  Administration  also  said  for  the  first 
time  In  an  international  setting  that  It  be- 
lieved global  warming  was  a  problem 

The  White  House  Is  proposing  no  new  steps 
to  hold  down  carbon  dioxide  or  other  gases, 
however,  saying  It  believes  that  measures  al- 
ready taken  will  put  a  cap  on  greenhouse 
gases.  Environmentalists  compare  this  posi- 
tion unfavorably  with  that  of  European  na- 
tions, which  have  agreed  to  cut  back  carbon 
dioxide  emissions. 

"The  old  White  House  position  was  this 
Isn  t  a  problem  and  we're  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  it  anyway.  "  said  Dr  Michael 
Oppenhelmer.  an  atmospheric  physicist  at 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  In  New 
■york.  "The  new  position  Is  yes.  this  Is  a 
problem,  but  we're  still  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  It   ■ 

Michael  Deland,  chairman  of  the  White 
House  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
told  delegates  to  the  International  con- 
ference today.  "Despite  huge  uncertainty, 
the  potential  threat  for  climate  change  Justi- 
fies taking  action  now."  said 

The  Administration's  plan  and  Mr. 
Deland  s  <.a!!  U3  a<:tlon  came  today  at  the 
first,  .sesslun  of  an  international  meeting  to 
begin  work  on  a  treaty  to  curb  emissions  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  several  other  gases  that 
trap  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  like  the  glass 
panes  of  a  greenhouse 

The  10-day  meeting,  which  attracted  dele- 
gates from  130  nations.  Is  the  first  of  5  sched- 
uled to  culminate  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  June 
1992  with  the  signing  of  a  treaty  to  take  new 
economic,  environmental  and  scientific  steps 
to  curb  the  warming 

RELIEF  AND  DERISION 

Mr,  Deland'8  remarks  and  the  White  House 
propoeal  were  greeted  today  with  a  mixture 
of  relief  and  derision  Leaders  of  American 
en'vlronmental  groups  and  some  delegates 
said  they  Indicated  a  new  willingness  by  the 
Bush  Administration  to  pursue  strategies  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  global  warming.  Other 
Administration  officials,  notably  William  K 
Rellly,  admlnlstraUir  of  the  Environmental 
Prot.ectlon  .Agency,  have  voiced  alarm  over 
threatened  glutjal  warming,  but  until  now 
the  White  House  position  was  that  the  threat 
had  not  been  proved 

The  critics  of  the  Administration  also 
noted  that  the  White  House  proposals  ap- 
peared to  be  more  of  a  public  relations  move 


because  they  did  not  commit  the  United 
Sutes  to  take  any  actions  to  reduce  carbon 
dioxide,  the  most  Important  of  the  gases  in- 
volved In  global  warming  In  fact,  under  the 
proposal,  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide 
would  rise  by  the  year  2000  to  1.5  billion  tons 
a  year  from  13  billion  tons  In  1967 

Three-quarters  of  the  roughly  five  billion 
tons  of  carbon  dioxide  released  Into  the  at- 
mosphere from  human  activiity  Is  produced 
by  the  industrialized  countries,  and  the 
United  States  is  responsible  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  total. 

CLT  IN  CHl-OROFLUOROCARBONS 

The  Increase  in  production  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, according  to  the  Bush  Administration's 
plan,  would  be  offset  by  a  reduction  In  the 
production  of  chlorofluorocarbons.  a  chemi- 
cal used  as  a  coolant  and  linked  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  atmospheric  ozone  shield 
Almost  four  years  ago  In  Montreal,  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  industrialized  countries 
agreed  to  cut  the  production  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  by  50  percent.  Last  sum- 
mer, the  same  nations  agreed  to  phase  out 
the  chemical's  production  by  the  turn  of  the 
century 

Dr  Oppenhelmer  of  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  said  "This  plan  does  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  anything  painful  that 
hasn't  been  done  already  But  what  is  Impor- 
tant Is  that  we  have  a  specific  plan  that  the 
Administration  says  It's  committed  to  It's 
conceptually  Important  that  for  the  first 
time  they  are  accepting  targets.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant from  a  political  perspective." 

Before  the  conference  ends  on  Feb  M.  dele- 
gates are  scheduled  to  designate  the  mem- 
bers of  three  or  four  committees  that  will 
draft  specific  recommendations  for  reducing 
the  threat  of  global  warming.  The  commit- 
tees are  expected  to  consider  proposals  to  re- 
duce greenhouse  gases  and  to  preserve  for- 
ests, which  absorb  carbon  dioxide,  ways  to 
help  less  developed  nations  conform  to  a 
treaty,  and  the  proposed  legal  text  of  the 
treaty . 

The  United  States  has  proposed  that  a 
fourth  committee  be  formed  to  provide  the 
other  committees  with  the  latest  research 
data  on  global  warming 

Officials  of  other  nations,  especially  the 
Europeans,  oppose  the  proposal,  saying  that 
the  best  source  of  data  Is  the  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change,  300  of  the 
worlds  leading  climate  experts,  organized  by 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  such  research 
data, 

NATIONAL  ENEROV  GUIDE 

As  part  of  Its  new  plan  for  stabilizing  the 
production  of  the  gases  that  are  linked  to 
the  changing  climate,  the  White  House  today 
said  that  It  was  relying  on  aspecu  of  Its 
long-awaited  national  energy  strategy  Con- 
serving energy  would  reduce  the  production 
of  such  gases,  the  White  House  said. 

Among  the  proposals  outlined  today  was  a 
plan  by  the  White  House  to  press  for  new 
standards  to  make  appliances  more  efficient 
Such  standards  could  reduce  the  consump- 
tion of  energy  7  to  8  percent  by  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  15  percent  by  the  year  2010 
Large  appliances,  the  White  House  said,  ac- 
count for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  energy 
used  In  homes 

The  White  House  also  wants  to  Increase  its 
program  to  train  engineers  who  can  audit 
and  Improve  the  consumption  patterns  of 
more  than  350.000  Industrial  plants  in  the 
United  States 

The  Federal  Government  will  also  be 
pressed  to  come  up  with  new  programs  to  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  energy  for  lighting 


A  quarter  of  the  Government's  energy  con- 
sumption Is  for  lighting  offices,  factories, 
military  bases,  and  other  installations,  ac- 
cording to  the  White  House  Improving  light 
Ing  could  reduce  the  production  of  the  gases 
linked  to  the  greenhouse  effect  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  4  million  metric  tons 
of  carbon 

[From  Scrlppe  Howard  News  Service.  Jan   9, 

1991) 
Its  Official  1990  Warmest  Year  on  Record 
(By  Robert  Engelman) 
Washington.— NASA  and  British  govern- 
ment scientists  reported  Wednesday  that 
1990  was  the  warme.''t  year  on  record  world- 
wide, surpassing  1968  and  several  other  very 
warm  years  In  the  I9eOB 

Those  reports.  t)ased  on  thermometers 
around  the  world,  were  bolstered  by  a  sepa- 
rate finding  that  less  ground  was  covered  by 
snow  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere  la^t  year 
than  at  any  time  since  snow-cover  measure- 
ments began  19  years  ago 

The  year  thus  appeared  to  continue  a  grad 
ual  and  erratic  warming  trend,  evident  since 
1965,  that  made  the  19608  the  warmest  decade 
ever  recorded  At  least  the  four  warmest 
years  on  record  have  occurred  since  1980.  ac- 
cording to  both  the  NASA  and  British 
records 

The  manmade  enhancement  of  the 
atmospheres  heal-trapplng  'greenhouse  ef- 
fect" may  not  bf  related  to  the  warming 
trend,  the  British  Meteorologlc  Office  said  In 
a  statement.  But  "It  Is  likely  that  it  has 
played  some  role  In  contributing  to  the  re- 
cent warmth." 

Two  space  scientists  who  monitor  global 
satellite  data  on  atmospheric  temperatures 
contested  last  year's  record  warmth  They 
reported  measurements  of  the  lower  atmos- 
phere— from  the  surface  to  atxsut  30.000  feet 
up— showed  1990  to  lie  the  fourth-warmest 
year  since  their  satellite  began  keeping 
records  in  1979 

"It's  possible  that  both  are  correct."  Roy 
Spencer,  a  NASA  scientist,  said  of  the  dis- 
crepancy With  a  University  of  Alabama  col- 
league. Spencer  maintains  the  satellite  data 

The  Earth's  surface  could  have  experienced 
record  warmth  In  1990  while  temperatures 
closer  to  normal  prevailed  In  the  atmosphere 
above  It.  which  Spencer's  satellite  measures. 
he  said 

"We're  getting  a  little  better  at  under- 
standing the  climate,  but  the  more  we  under- 
stand the  more  confused  we  get.  '  Spencer 
said 

Both  the  British  scientists  and  James  Han 
sen.  director  of  NASA's  Goddard  Institute 
for  Space  Studies,  reported  that  1990  tem- 
peratures on  land  and  at  sea  were  on  average 
07  degrees  Fahrenheit  above  those  recorded 
from  the  1950s  through  the  1970b 

The  year  also  was  at>out  0  1  of  a  degree 
warmer  than  1968  the  previous  warmest 
year,  by  the  thermometer  records 

James  Angell.  a  National  Oceanic  and  At 
mospherlc  Administration  cllmatologlst  who 
measures  atmuspherlc  temperatures  with 
balloons  at  63  weather  stations  worldwide. 
also  declared  the  year  the  warmest  on 
record 

"Yes.  It's  a  rerord.  but  barely  so  In  my 
record."  Angell  said  He  found  the  year  to  be 
just  four  hundredths  of  a  degree  warmer 
than  1968 

At  the  same  time.  David  Robinson  of  Rut- 
gers University  reported  that  satellite  data 
showed  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia  had 
less  snow  cover  fewer  acres  under  snow  on 
fewer  days— In  1990  than  at  any  time  since 
1971   That  continued  an  overall  trend  he  has 
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Identified  of  declining  snow  cover  over  the  2  well-publicized  statement  in   1968   that   the  global  temperatures  at  other  junctures  since 

decades  greenhouse  effect  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  last  ice  age,  but  they  have  no  reliable 

NOAA's  National   Climate  Center  reports  the  observed  rise  in  global  temperatures,  way   of  making   comparisons  between   then 

that  1990  was  the  seventh  warmest  since  1895  ^  skeptic  begins  to  waver  ^^'^  "°* 

in  the  U^S   record,  and  the  warmest  year  in  ^.^   ^^^^   reported   yesterday    that    1990.  "loading  the  dice 

.,,    w^      ,*^    ,                  ,.  J    V.   .                 ,  *ith  an  average  global   temperature  of  59  8  Dr.  Hansen  said  that  if  the  global  climate 

All  the  scientists  conceded  that  no  conclu-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  warm.est  year  globally  since  rises  only  about  another  two-tenths  of  a  de- 
sions  about  global  warming  or  the  green-  ^^^  records  used  by  the  group  began  in  1880  gree  and  remains  there,  the  odds  of  warmer 
house  effect  can  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  a  ..j  ^q^^kj^.^  disagree  with  that.  "  James  K.  than  normal  winters  and  summers  will  in- 
single  year  s  record  Angell  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos-  crease  substantially,   and   that   this  will   be 

•The  results  of  a  single  year  are  less  sig-  ^^^^^^  Administrations  Air  Resources  Latv  readily  noticeable    "Seasonal  temperature  is 

niflcant    than    the    trend    over    a    period    of  ^^atory    in   Silver   Spring.   Md..   said   of  Dr  still  a  crapehoot."  he  said,  "but  the  global 

years,    said  Hansen  Hansen's  comment.  Dr.  Angell  reported  the  warming  is  loading  the  dice." 

.     -,       .,     ,„,           ,  „   ,n  iQQii  balloon  measurements.  "I've  been  a  skeptic.  He  calculates  that  with  the  two-tenths  of  a 

[From  the  New  lork  limes,  Jan    lU.  19911  w    .           .v.                       ■    v  rtpBree    further    warminp     the    rh<inf-e«    for    a 

'  but  as  these  warmish  vears  come  one  upon  uegree   lurtner  warming,   Lne  cnances  lor  a 

Sep.'lrate  Studies  Rank  1990  As  World's  the  other,  you  begin  to  waver  a  little  bit  "  warmer   than    normal   season   will    increase 

Warmest  Year  Nevertheless,  he  said    "we  still  mav  have  '^'"°"^  1  in  3  to  2  m  3  and  that  the  chances  for 

(By  William  K  Stevens!  to  wait  a  decade  longer  to  make  sure.""  »  normal  or  colder  than  norma',  season  de- 

The  earth  was  wanner  in  1990  than  in  anv  The  British  groups  headed  by  Phil  Jones  at  crease  from  2  in  6  to  :  m  6 

other  year  since  people  began  measuring  the  East  AngUa  and  David  Paker  of  the  meteoro-  J*^  ""^  already  close  to  there     he  said, 

planet's      surface      temperature,      separate  logical  office,  reported  1990  to  be  the  warm-  ^^'hlle  many  scientists  say  it  is  no.  poss.ble 

groups  Of  cumatologist.  in  the  United  St.t.s  e-  -ar^nce  comparable  records  were  first  ^^.  conclu^de^th^t^     e ^^^^^^ 

and  Britain  said  vesterdav  kept  in  1850  ,.      »  v.                  .      .       r^      n                   j 

A   third  group:  in  the  United  States,   re-  "Although  it  is  still  too  early  to  confirm  result  of  human  activity.   Dr    Hansen   said 

n   i,jiinj  Ri^ui..,    '"   ^                               v,„,v,„„  ,v„  „^„„,  „ „„,,„„„!  „.„„^,>,  ^„  ^„  that  the  temperature  increase     IS  rough  v  on 

ported  record  temperatures  from  one  to  six  whether  the  recent  exceptional  warmth  is  re-  .rack"  of  what  i<;  nredicted  bv  comnuter 
miles  above  the  earth's  surface  These  were  lated  to  the  greenhouse  effect."  the  British  ^'^^^^t  of  .hi  Tii^J!  ?h!t  r^  ,™T.^  r^I 
.  J  ,  ^  ,,  r  TA  —v,  ifM>n  „,,„„.<■..=  o„i^  .-  „  „.«.«™„«r  --ir^ra-^  models  oi  the  Climate  that  trj  to  predict  thc 
recorded  from  balloons  from  December  1989  scientists  said  in  a  statement.  inter-  course  of  a  irreenhouse  warminir 
through  November  1990  national  scientific  opinion  stronglv  supports  "-"^^^  "'  »  greennouse  warming 
Tor  "s-iftist.  said  the  new  report.,  the  reality  of  this  enhanced  ^eenhouseef^  ve^n^d'^^i^^n^^d^^^tfonl  ar^l^rfo^d 
taken  together  with  the  series  of  very  warm  feet,  and  it  is  likely  that  il  has  played  some  greerhou^e  gases  continued 
years  In  the  1980s,  strengthen  the  possibility  role  in  contributing  to  the  recent  warmth,"  '^^U l^^,,'^'^' ^^  t^e  cfr^ent  .4t^  the  ea^hs 
that  the  feared  greenhouse  effect,  a  global  satellites  measure  warmth  temperature  would  increase  bv  about  2  de- 
warming  caused  by  an  increase  of  heat-trap-  ^  ^^^^^^  analysis,  of  data  from  satellite  grees  by  the  year  2025  and  by  more  than  5  de- 
plng  atmospheric  gases,  had  already  begun  measurements    of   the    entire    lower   atmos-  grees  by  the  end  of  the  next  century 

The  10  warmest  years  since  1880  and  aver-  ^^^^^  through   the   first  11   months  of  1990.  Given    that    range,    scientists    cannot    say 

age  temperatures  In  Fahrenheit  showed   the  year  could  turn   out   to   be   the  whether  the  warming  would  be  mild  or  cata- 

1990   59  81  fourth  warmest  since  the  satellite  measure-  strophic,  or  which  regions  of  the  earth  might 

1981,  1968 59  64  ments  began  in  1979   The  analysis  was  made  be  m.ost  affected 

1967  59  56  by  John  R   Christy  of  the  University  of  Ala-  A   group  of   16   Senators   led   by   Al   Gore, 

1960.  1983  ._ 59  51  bama  and  Roy  Spencer  of  the  space  agency's  Democrat  of  Tennessee,  yesterday  signed  a 

19*9 ^j^  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  both  in  Hunts-  letter  to  President  Bush  citing  the  findings 

1973 59  31  vjiip  and  saying  that  the  data     lilustrates  clearly 

1977.1986 59  30  The  Goddard  group  found  that  the  record  that    global    climate    changes    is    real,    that 

Source    NASA  Ooddard  Institute  for  Space  Siud-  average   surface    temperature    for   the   globe  global   warming   is   not   a  problem   that   will 

ie»  was    eight-tenths    of    a    degree    Fahrenheit  disappear  if  we  ignore  it  and  that  there  is  an 

MAN  OR  NATURE''  above  the  1951-1980  average  Of  59  degrees   The  increasingly  urgent  need  for  policies  that  ad- 

These     gases,      chiefly     carbon     dioxide.  British  group  found  it  seven-tenths  of  a  de-  dress  these  issues 

chlorofluorocarbons    and    methane,    are    in-  gree  higher  than  the  1951-80  average  T       „         ,         .   ,__,, 

creasing,  mostly  as  a  result  of  human  activ-  The  warming  was  particularly  pronounced  '*'^°'^  ^^*  wasnington  fosi.  Jan.  lu.  jswij 

Ity.  A  greenhouse  warming  could  cause  dras-  over  the  eastern  United  States,  where  record  Global  Warming  Con-hnues.  Birr  Cause  18 

tic  changes  In  climate,  agriculture  and  even  temperatures    were    also    set    In    1990.    and  Uncertain— Buildup    of    Pollutants    in 

sea  levels.  across   the   entire   Eurasian   land   mass   the  Earth's  atmosphere  Studied:  Definitive 

Other  scientists  noted  the  difficulty  of  de-  Goddard  team  discovered    The  only  region  Evidence  Is  Lacking 

tecting  the  tiny  initial  signal  of  greenhouse  with  temperatures  substantially  below  nor-  'By  William  Booth) 

warming  amid  the  much  greater  temperature  mal  was  Greenland  and  the  neighboring  Ca-  The  average  temiperatures  on  Earth  in  1990 

swings  caused  by  nature.  nadian  archipelago   The  British  group  found  were  the  highest  since  record  keeping  began. 

""I  would  agree  that  it  Is  of  concern  that  the   warmth   of   1990   ""particularly   evident"'  continuing  a  warming  trend  first  detected  in 

we've    had    these    hot    periods.  '    said    Ti.m  over  Europe,  western  Siberia,  the  Far  East  the  1980s 

Barnett.  a  cllmatologlst  at  the  Scrlpps  Instl-  and  most  of  the  United  States  and  southern  The    world's    two    leading   authorities   on 

tutlon  of  Oceanography   in   La  Jolla.   Calif  Canada.  global   surface   temperatures  reported  these 

""But  at  this  point  you  can't  attribute  it  to  The    Federal    Government    reported     last  findings  jointly  yesterday,  but  said  it  is  not 

any  single  cause    Is  it  the  greenhouse  gases,  week  that  1990  was  the  seventh  warmest  year  clear  that  the  cause  of  the  warming  is  the 

or  is  It  natural  variability''"  It  is  im.possible.  in    the   United    States   since    record-keeping  buildup  of  pollutants  in  the  atmosphere. 

he  said,  to  draw  any  conclusion  based  on  the  began  in  1895.  in  New  Y'ork  City,  it  was  the  The  analyses  were  done  by  the  British  Me- 

average  global  temperatures  alone.  warmest  year  recorded  since  the  Government  teorological   Office   and   the   National    Aero- 

The  seven  warmest  years  since  1880  all  oc-  began  measuring  the  temperature  in  Central  nautics  and  Space  Administrations  (Soddard 

curred  in  the  last  11  years,  according  to  cli-  Park  in  1869.  Institute    for    Space    Studies   in    New    York, 

matologists  at  the  space  agency's  Goddard  Dr    Hansen"?   group   calculated    that    the  using  a  network   of  thermometers  on  land 

Institute   for   Space    Studies   in    New    York  I980's  were  about  one  degree  warmer,  glob-  and  sea 

And  six  of  the  seven  warmest  years  since  1850  ally,  than  the  1880s,  and  that  1990  was  about  Most  climate  experts  say  they  lack  definl- 
have  all  occurred  since  1980.  according  to  a  1  25  degrees  warmer  By  way  of  comparison,  tive  evidence  that  the  observed  global  warm- 
somewhat  different  set  of  surface  measure-  the  worlds  average  temperature  is  about  9  ing  is  caused  by  pollutants  such  as  carbon  dl- 
ments  by  scientists  at  the  University  of  East  degrees  warmer  now  than  it  was  m  the  last  oxide,  a  gas  that  has  been  steadily  increasing 
Anglla  in  England  and  at  the  British  Mete-  ice  age  Dr  Hansen  said  that  the  figures  in  the  atmosphere  because  of  the  burning  of 
orological  Office  The  Goddard  team  ana-  were  corrected  to  take  account  of  the  "urban  forests  and  fossil  fuels,  and  which  acts  like  a 
lyzed  temperatures  recorded  on  land  and  on  heat  Island  effect."  in  which  the  growth  of  blanket  to  trap  heat  close  to  the  Earths  sur- 
oceanlc  Islands:  the  British  team  also  in-  cities  have  caused  land  masses  to  warm  by  face, 
eluded  temperatures  taken  by  ships  at  sea  about  two-tenths  of  a  degree  The    obser\"ed    warming    may    instead    be 

'"The  case  for  a  oause-and-effect  relation-  The  Goddard  analysis  also  found  that  the  some  ccm,pletely  natural,  though  poorly  un- 
ship" between  the  recent  warming  and  a  rate  of  global  warming  for  the  past  quarter-  derstood.  phenomenon.  But  there  is  a  grow- 
human-lnduced  greenhouse  effect  "Is  becom-  century  was  greater  than  at  any  other  time  ing  feeling  among  many  researchers  that  the 
Ing  harder  to  deny.'  said  James  E  Hansen  of  since  1880  Scientists  believe  that  natural  warming  trend  may  be  fueled  by  human  pol- 
the  Goddard  Institute,  Dr,  Hansen  made  a  climate  variation  may  have  produced  higher  lutants. 
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'I  have  been  skeptlial  atxiul  saylriK  it's  an 
enhanced  greenhouse  effect.  "  said  Jim 
AnKell.  a  climate  expert  at  the  National  Oce 
anlc  and  Atmospheric  Administration's  Air 
Resources  Laboratory  In  SlUer  Spnng  But 
It's  srettln?  harder  to  defend  that  skep- 
ticism " 

While  uncertain  about  the  cause  of  the 
warming,  both  the  British  and  American  re- 
searchers yesterday  agreed  that  1990  beat  out 
1968.  which  was  previously  the  hottest  year 
on  record.  Indeed,  six  of  the  seven  warmest 
years  In  more  than  a  century  occurred  in  the 
19608  In  descending  order  the  seven  warmest 
years  on  record  are  1990,  1988.  1963.  1987.  1944. 
1969  and  1961 

Angell  and  his  colleagues,  however,  believe 
that  It  may  take  another  decade  to  know  for 
certain  whether  pi^llutants  are  causing  the 
warming 

Based  on  computer  simulations  on  how  the 
planet  operates,  an  International  group  of  re- 
searchers sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
predicted  that  the  average  global  tempera- 
tures would  Increase  between  2  and  6  degrees 
Fahrenheit  by  the  end  of  the  21st  century.  If 
gases  such  a«  carbon  dioxide  continue  to  ac- 
cumulate at  projected  rates 

The  United  Stat.es  will  host  an  Inter- 
national meeting  in  February  to  discuss  pos- 
•Ible  responses  to  global  warming  In  past 
discussions,  the  Bush  administration  has  re- 
sisted attempts  to  reduce  carbon  dioxide 
emission,  arguing  that  more  research  is 
needed  to  prove  that  warming  will  occur 

James  Hansen,  head  of  NASA's  Goddard  In- 
stitute, stressed  that  a  single  record-break- 
ing year  was  meaningless  Rather,  he  said. 
scientists  were  most  Interested  In— and  con- 
cerned atKJUt^what  they  view  as  a  warming 
trend. 

The  warn  weather  was  most  evident  over 
the  L'ntu»il  States  and  southern  Canada.  Eu- 
rope, western  Siberia  and  the  Far  East 

Readings  taken  with  weather  balloons 
launched  by  Angell  and  colleagues  at  NOAA 
confirmed  that  1990  was  the  warmest  year 
not  only  at  the  Earth's  surface  but  in  the 
planet  s  atmosphere,  from  about  5.000  lo 
30,000  feet.  Similarly.  Angell  said,  the  warm- 
ing trend  of  the  19eOs  was  also  obaerved  In 
the  atmosphere 

Satellite  data  collected  by  Roy  Spencer  at 
NASA's  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  In 
HuntavUle.  Ala  .  also  confirmed  that  the  at- 
mosphere was  warm  In  the  19808  However. 
Spencer's  satellites  showed  that  1990  was  not 
the  hottest  year,  but  the  fourth  warmest 
Spencer  Is  not  sure  why  his  temperature 
record  Is  different 

Spencer  said  scientists  don  t  really  under- 
stand natural  fluctuations  In  climate 
Records  have  been  kept  only  since  the  late 
18008  Indeed,  there  was  a  distinct  warm  peak 
In  the  1930e  and  1940e.  which  gave  way  to  20 
years  i)f  relatively  cool  temtwralures,  fol- 
lowed by  the  warming  of  the  19708  and  19808 

"If  It  was  a  purely  scientific  thing.  I'd  say 
I'm  not  convinced  I'm  skeptical.  '  Spencer 
said  "But  I'm  Just  glad  I'm  not  a  policy- 
maker There  Is  so  little  proof,  but  the  pos- 
sible consequences  are  so  severe" 

l..ast  year  also  had  by  far  the  lowest  annual 
snow  cover  ever  recorded  for  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  according  to  analyst  David  Rob- 
inson of  Rutgers  University 

Rfitilnson  said  he  Is  not  sure  whether  the 
decreased  snow  cover  was  a  result  of  higher 
temperatures,  or  the  cover  actually  contrib- 
uted to  the  warming.  The  leas  snow  cover, 
the  more  the  t^irth's  surface  beats  up.  The 
more  snow  cover,  the  more  sunlight  Is  re- 
flected back  iDto  space. 


Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing:, I  again  thank  my  coUeag^ues  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
issue.  I  point  especially  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  Sen- 
ator Gore,  and  Senator  Hkinz.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
who  have  worked  on  this  issue 

This  is  a  broad,  bipartisan  move  on 
this  enormously  important  global 
issue  Forty-eight  Senators  have  spon- 
sored this  legislation  I  look  forward  to 
its  early  passage. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Colorado  in  Introducing 
legislation  which  carries  today  a  new 
imperative  The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has 
served  to  dramatize  many  facets  of  na- 
tional life,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
way  Americans  use.  perhaps  abuse,  en- 
ergy resources.  And  the  environmental 
effects  of  our  relentlessly  increasing 
use  of  petroleum  products  continues  to 
generate  alarm  and  controversy. 

The  geologic  record  is  quite  clear  in 
some  respects  We  know  the  planet  has 
periodically  cooled  then  warmed.  What 
continues  to  alarm  scientists  is  the 
present  rate  at  which  Earth  is  warming 
and  to  what  ends  our  current  warming 
cycle  will  bring  us  There  is  no  dispute 
about  the  massively  increased  loading 
of  greenhouse  gasses  into  our  atmos- 
phere There  is  disagreement  among 
those  same  scientists  about  what  the 
actual  effect  of  this  man-made  change 
will  be  The  scenarios  range,  literally, 
all  over  the  imaginable  list  of  possible 
outcomes  The  worst  of  those  scenarios 
is  nothing  short  of  catastrophic.  Given 
the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
EUirth's  systems  to  respond  to  meteoro- 
logical change,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able and  prudent,  Mr  President,  that 
we  assume  that  the  majority  opinion  of 
our  scientific  community  is  correct 
and  that  we  should  move  now  to  alter 
the  inevitability  of  that  outcome.  Our 
National  Energy  Policy  Act  represents 
a  crucial  first  step  to  alter  our  energy 
use  activities  and  turn  the  worst-case 
debate,  hopefully.  Into  an  academic  ex- 
ercise 

But  here  is  another.  I  believe  equally 
imperative  and  compelling,  reason  to 
act  on  this  legislation.  Increasing  con- 
centrations of  atmospheric  carbon  di- 
oxide not  only  pose  the  potential  for 
catastrophic  global  warming  rates,  but 
signals  a  continued  reliance  on  petro- 
leum energy  which  may  well  have 
reached  dangerous  proportion.  Carbon 
dioxide  IS  believed  to  account  for  about 
half  of  the  warming  effect  of  all  the 
greenhouse  gases.  In  the  past  30  years 
alone,  concentrations  of  CO;  in  the  at- 
mosphere have  increased  by  25  percent 
and.  without  changes,  the  world  will 
experience  an  80  percent  increase  in  the 
next  two  decades  And  that  Increase 
will  come,  almost  exclusively,  from  in- 
creased use  of  oil— oil  which  we  now 
Import  at  nearly  50  percent  of  our  daily 


requirement.  Our  national  security  and 
our  planet's  security  are  two  very  good 
reasons  why  we  must  use  energy  more 
efficiently  and  conservatively. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  contains  a  variety  of  provisions 
to  require  greater  energy  efficiency 
practices  by  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  The  bill  encourages  re- 
search and  development  regarding  al- 
ternative energy  sources  including  re- 
newables  And  provides  that  least-cost 
planning  methodologies  used  by  States 
and  utilities  be  evaluated  and  re- 
vamped if  necessary  I  want  to  stress 
that  the  overall  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  establish  a  national  energy 
policy  that  fully  both  considers  the 
contribution  of  energy  use  to  potential 
changes  in  global  climate  and  lays 
some  very  essential  groundwork  to- 
ward building  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation  into  our  work  ethic. 

Mr.  President,  the  road  to  real  reduc- 
tion in  greenhouse  gases  emissions 
promises  to  be  nothing  if  not  con- 
troversial and  acrimonious,  but  to 
leave  the  road  untravelled  is  to  tempt 
a  worst  fate  In  1979.  the  national  acad- 
emy of  sciences  reported  that  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  global  cli- 
mate changes  will  be  negligible  if  COj 
concentrations  continue  to  rise.  The 
academy  warned  us  then  that  a  wait 
and  see  policy  might  well  result  in  our 
waiting  until  it  is  too  late  The  sci- 
entific debate  goes  on  Mr  President, 
and  no  doubt  will  for  some  time  That 
is  the  nature  of  scientists— to  debate, 
to  shift  data  through  the  various 
prisms  of  interpretation  That  debate 
should  not  be  ours-  ours  should  address 
the  social  scenarios  of  action,  or  inac- 
tion if  you  will.  The  data  are  not  con- 
clusive, only  suggestive  with  regards  to 
global  warming  But  the  consequences 
of  guessing  wrong  are  unacceptable  and 
the  energy  use  numbers  are  real,  and 
alarming 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  324  and  to  join  in  an  ag- 
gressive effort  to  set  responsible  policy 
with  regards  to  the  increasingly  criti- 
cal issue  of  global  climate  change  and 
energy  use 

Mr  COHEN  Mr  President.  I  am  very- 
pleased  to  be  joining  Senator  Wirth  in 
introducing  S  324.  the  National  Energy 
Policy  Act  I  would  like  to  lake  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Senator 
WiRTH  for  his  diligence  and  leadership 
in  addressing  the  need  for  a  national 
energy  p<ilicy 

I  am  cosponsoring  S  324  because  I  be- 
lieve this  Nation  needs  to  expend  a 
good  deal  of  its  resources  on  examining 
existing,  underutilized  and  alternative 
energy  resources  with  the  aim  of  devel- 
oping a  sound  approach  to  national  en- 
ergy use  The  Impetus  for  the  drafting 
of  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  is 
the  need  to  reduce  the  emission  of  car- 
bon dioxide  into  the  atmosphere-  a  key 
component  of  the  global  warming  phe- 
nomenon.   By    conducting    indepth    re- 
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search  into  various  energy  sources  and 
alternatives,  the  bill  seeks  to  provide 
us  with  a  variety  of  approaches — a 
menu  of  sorts — that  we  may  review  as 
we  prepare  to  deal  with  the  changes 
brought  on  by  global  warming. 

In  addition,  this  bill  is  important 
from  another  standpoint,  and  that  is 
energy  independence.  By  encouraging 
greater  energy  conservation  and  effi- 
ciency in  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  private  sector,  we  can  begin  to 
move  away  from  complete  dependence 
on  finite  or  unstable  sources  of  energy 
before  a  real  crisis  of  supply  is  upon  us. 
The  Persian  Gulf  situation  has  raised 
awareness  of  our  energy  insecurity. 
and  we  should  not  squander  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  some  of  the  fun- 
damental shortfalls  in  our  energy  use 
patterns  and  ix)licies. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
hopelessly  addicted  to  foreign  oil.  and 
that  this  particular  form  of  substance 
abuse  is  weakening  the  Nation.  As  long 
as  we  refuse  to  conserve  oil  and  take 
other  steps  to  free  ourselves  from  for- 
eign suppliers,  we  will  be  caught  in  the 
stranglehold  of  international  oil  inter- 
ests. 

By  promoting  least-cost  energy 
plans,  as  we  already  do  in  Maine;  by  re- 
quiring greater  energy  efficiency  in 
Federal  planning,  construction,  and 
procurement;  by  focusing  on  home  en- 
ergy efficiency  ratings  and  efficient 
lighting,  by  requiring  intensified  re- 
search into  more  efficient  heat  en- 
gines; and  by  encouraging  greater  ex- 
amination of  alternative  fuels.  S.  324 
will  push  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  right  direction 

Now  is  the  time  to  examine  the  op- 
tions that  are  or  should  be  available  to 
UB  so  that  we  can  reduce  our  over-de- 
pendence on  oil.  which  leads  to  envi- 
ronmental and  energy-related  prob- 
lems 1  am  very  pleased  that  Senator 
WiRTH  has  offered  us  the  opportunity 
to  use  that  lime  wisely  by  reintroduc- 
ing the  National  Energy  Policy  Act. 
which  first  passed  the  Senate  last  sum- 
mer This  bill  gets  us  pointed  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
supported  by  the  full  Senate  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor  the  legislation  which  has 
been  introduced  earlier  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Senator  Wirth.  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991. 

I  wish  to  commend  him  on  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islation, and  note  for  the  Senate  how 
hard  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
worked  in  the  last  Congress  on  the 
predecessor  to  this  initiative,  and  ex- 
press my  hope  that  we  will  see  this  bill 
signed  into  law  during  this  Congress. 

For  many  reasons — economic  com- 
petitiveness, national  security,  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment/—this  country  needs  the  National 
Energy  Policy  Act  now. 


I  am  very  proud  to  be  the  lead  co- 
sponsor  on  this  measure.  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
agreed  to  be  the  lead  cosponsor  on  leg- 
islation entitled  the  World  Environ- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1991,  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  on  the  first  day  of  this 
Congress.  We  have  worked  together  for 
quite  some  time  on  this  set  of  Issues  af- 
fecting and  threatening  the  global  en- 
vironment, and  obviously  these  issues 
are  going  to  have  to  be  addressed  with 
more  effectiveness  because  the  prob- 
lems are  getting  more  severe. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  we  have 
let  the  vagaries  of  world  oil  prices  dic- 
tate our  attention—and  more  typi- 
cally, our  inattention— to  energy  pol- 
icy. The  cost  is  becoming  intolerably 
high.  We  are  jeopardizing  our  security, 
compromising  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness, and  threatening  the  Earth's 
climatic  balance- 
Over  the  course  of  the  last  decade,  we 
have  allowed  our  investment  in  clean 
energy  technologies  to  plummet  down 
to  less  than  20  percent  of  the  level  of 
commitment  we  saw  early  in  the  last 
decade.  We  once  led  the  world  in  the 
development  of  solar  and  wind  tech- 
nologies, and  now  we  are  net  importers 
of  those  technologies. 

The  Japanese,  for  example,  are  gear- 
ing up  to  exploit  the  major  new  market 
throughout  the  world  in  these  new- 
technologies.  Many  of  us  had  hoped 
that  President  Bush  would  provide 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Indeed,  we  had  every  right  to  expect 
that  he  would.  Not  long  ago  the  Presi- 
dent promised  the  Nation  that  he 
would  produce  a  new  energy  strategy 
that  would  enable  us  to  "bequeath  a 
legacy  to  the  next  century  of  a  cleaner, 
more  prosperous,  and.  yes.  more  secure 
America."  By  all  accounts  that  prom- 
ise has  been  an  empty  one.  If  we  are  to 
see  a  comprehensive  policy  at  all  from 
the  White  House,  it  will  amount  mere- 
ly to  a  plan  maintaining  the  status 
quo— it  will  not  chart  a  course  that  is 
promising  both  for  our  economy  and 
our  environment.  I  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, but  the  evidence  is  by  now  all  too 
clear.  On  this  issue,  as  on  others  of 
critical  importance  to  the  continued 
vitality  of  our  country,  it  is  clear  that 
President  Bush  is  seeking  counsel  not 
from  experts  but  from  his  political  cro- 
nies in  the  WTiite  House  and  at  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

White  House  fervor  to  resist  progress 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the 
administration's  disgraceful  handling 
of  the  climate  change  negotiations.  To- 
day's headlines  may  make  it  appear  as 
though  the  administration  has  had  an 
about  face  and  that  their  intransigence 
is  turning  to  cooperation  and  a  willing- 
ness to  act.  Unfortunately,  that  is  sim- 
ply not  so.  WTiat  we  are  seeing  is  one 
more  environmental  shell  game  by  an 
administration  still  trying  to  fast  talk 
Its  way  out  of  real  commitments 


Yesterday,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  negotiations  in  Chantllly.  VA.  Mi- 
chael Deland.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidents  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  welcomed  the  delegates  and. 
in  his  speech,  affirmed  that  the  admin- 
istration is  committed  to  action,  ac- 
tion even  in  the  face  of  uncertainty. 
The  -strong  tone  of  Mr.  Deland's  ad- 
dress encouraged  some  delegates  who 
had  expected  to  hear  a  replay  of  the  ad- 
ministraiions  oft-repeated  refrain  that 
more  research  is  needed  before  action 
can  be  undertaken.  That  much  was 
chained  in  the  rhetoric  But  the  eupho- 
ria soon  faded  as  it  became  clear  that 
the  actions  the  administration  was 
committing  itself  to  would  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  holding  emissions 
during  a  single  year,  the  year  2000.  at 
the  levels  of  1987. 

This  is  one  of  the  trickiest  commit- 
ments I  have  ever  heard.  That  is  saying 
something,  Mr.  President.  But  I  want 
to  underscore  exactly  what  the  admin- 
istration said  and  what  the  language  it 
used  means  because  some  mistakenly 
got  the  impression  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  committing  to  stabilize 
our  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  the 
year  2000.  holding  them  at  that  level 
for  all  of  the  years  after  2000. 

Most  of  those  who  heard  the  adminis- 
tration's position  would  be  surprised 
when  they  read  the  fine  print  to  find 
out  that  it  is  all  a  shell  game,  and  that 
actually  the  emissions  w-ill  go  up  be- 
fore 2000.  They  will  be  stabilized  for 
that  one  12-month  period,  and  then 
after  the  year  2000  they  will  continue 
to  go  up.  How  is  that  possible?  Well, 
the  scientists  and  experts  who  were 
there  studying  the  fine  print  explained 
how  it  works. 

Before  the  year  2000,  emissions  will 
still  be  dangerously  high  because  we. 
unlike  nations  who  have  committed  to 
phasing  out  chlorofluorocarbons  well 
before  the  year  2000  deadline  mandated 
by  the  Montreal  Protocol,  will  still  be 
producing  these  ozone-destroying 
chemicals  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  decade.  They  are  also  potent 
greenhouse  gases. 

The  administration's  plan  calls  for  us 
to  meet  our  commitment  to  eliminate 
CFCs  right  at  the  year  2000.  That  will 
give  us  a  temporary  drop  in  the  overall 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  right  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  But  then  after  the 
year  2000.  our  emissions  will  again  soar 
because  the  administration's  plan  does 
nothing  to  control  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions. In  fact,  it  allows  CO-  emissions 
to  rise  by  some  15  percent  bv  the  year 
2000. 

So  it  is  a  shell  game.  It  is  a  pretense 

of  action.  It  is  not  substantive  action 

So  while  it  was  perhaps  more  artfully 

presented,    the    administration's    mes- 

S£ige  is  again  hollow. 

WTiile  the  White  House  has  been  la- 
boring to  craft  such  artful  obfuscation. 
it  has  taken  no  time  to  prepare  for  the 
substance  of  meetings  which  are  now 
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upon  us  In  Chantilly  Indeed,  just  last 
Friday,  the  laat  business  day  before  the 
negotiations  were  to  betcin,  my  stAff 
was  told  by  the  State  Department  that 
It  was  premature  to  ask  for  the  admin- 
istration's position  on  the  critical  is- 
sues to  be  addressed  In  fact,  aside  from 
presenting  a  paper  calling  for  more  re- 
search, the  administration  was  prepar- 
ing to  offer  not  a  single  constructive 
new  idea. 

So.  clearly  concerns  over  national  se- 
curity, the  environment,  public  health, 
competitiveness  have  not  been  viewed 
as  pressing  enough  fur  either  the  Bush 
or  the  Reagan  administration  to  face 
up  to  our  energy  prohlems  and  to  work 
on  real  solutions.  But  the  threat  of 
global  warming  and  the  severe  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  impacts  it 
implies  will  no  longer  allow  us  or  any 
other  nation  to  remain  complacent 
Nature  is  forcing  us  to  do  what  mar- 
kets and  policies  thus  far  have  not.  We 
need  leadership  to  meet  this  problem. 

p:nergy  efficiency  and  conservation 
are  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  environ- 
mentally safest  means  for  meeting  the 
challenges  of  continued  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  near  term  Efficiency 
gains  and  conservation  will  also  buy  us 
the  critical  time  required  to  develop 
other  alternatives  and  to  reduce  green- 
house gas  emissions  Although  great 
strides  were  made  in  the  developed 
world  after  the  oil  shocks  of  the  1970's. 
US  efficiency  gains  leveled  off  in  1986 
In  the  past  2  years.  U  S.  energy  demand 
has  increased  more  than  8  percent. 
Global  and  U.S.  energy  use  reached  all 
time  highs  in  1988  and  1989  and  con- 
tinue to  Increase  Greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sion rates  are  accelerating,  not  dimin- 
ishing We  are  in  the  process  right  now 
of  doubling  COj  levels  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  entire  world  in  less  than  40 
years'  time. 

Contrary  to  what  the  administration 
would  have  us  believe,  the  strong  im- 
plementation of  conservational  strate- 
gies and  renewable  energy  technologies 
need  not  come  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  economic  growth  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, history  shows  we  can  both  ex- 
pand the  economy  and  contract  energy 
consumption  During  the  13-year  period 
from  1973  to  1986.  we  achieved  a  36-per- 
cenl  Increase  In  gross  national  product 
and  fueled  that  dynamic  rate  of  growth 
with  a  zero  net  increase  in  energy  use. 
Innovative  conservation  strategies 
were  largely  responsible  for  our  strong 
performance  during  this  period,  and  if 
we  muster  the  will  to  support  their  de- 
velopment and  implementation,  con- 
servation and  renewables  offer  even 
more  promise  for  the  future 

Important  studies  are  now  showing 
that  we  can  achieve  significant  reduc- 
tions in  the  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
produced  by  fossil  fuels  at  zero  net  cost 
and  sometimes  at  a  net  savings.  The 
reason  is  simple  Conserving  a  unit  of 
energy  Is  often  a  lot  cheaper  than  con- 
structing or  expanding  a  power  plant 


to  produce  that  unit  of  energy.  It  is 
just  these  kinds  of  Initiatives  that  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  of- 
fers for  our  consideration  in  the  bill 
that  he  has  recently  Introduced  The 
legislation  is  not  Just  a  good  idea:  it  is 
essential  to  the  continued  vitality  of 
our  environment  and  our  economy,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill 

Mr  WIRTH  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   CORK    I  yield. 

Mr  WIRTH.  1  again  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
both  his  bill  and  his  support  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut.  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN,  who  has  also  been  of  great 
assistance  in  this  His  comments  are 
right  on  the  button.  This  has  been  a 
shell  game  downtown.  It  is  really  not 
fair  to  the  future  of  our  children, 
grandchildren,  and  everything  on  the 
globe  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
preserve.  We  have  to  keep  pushing  on 
this  front.  I  think  it  is  yet  another  step 
in  that  overall  effort  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor 

Mr  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  Mr  President,  in 
the  areas  of  energy  efficiency  and  pol- 
lution prevention,  this  Nation  has  a 
great  need  to  put  its  house  In  order 
Our  dependence  on  foreign  imports  to 
meet  out  voracious  energy  appetite  has 
wreaked  havoc  with  our  lives;  and  the 
sheer  bulk  of  our  energy  use  has  placed 
great  burdens  on  our  fragile  environ- 
ment. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  co-spon- 
sor of  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act. 
I  worked  on  this  legislation  last  Con- 
gress with  Senators  Wirth  and  John- 
ston and  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  in- 
corporates two  provisions  which  I  au- 
thored in  close  cooperation  with  these 
Senators  and  the  committee. 

The  volatile  situation  in  the  Middle 
East  underscores  the  continued  vulner- 
ability our  Nation  faces  in  powering 
our  massive  economic  engine  with  im- 
ported oil— our  energy  trade  deficit 
looms  ever  larger;  we  are  subject  to 
price  and  supply  disruptions  outside  of 
our  control;  and  our  international  com- 
petitiveness in  new  energy  technology 
is  in  jeopardy.  Add  to  this  the  continu- 
ing stuggle  we  are  waging  with  our  en- 
vironment, and  you  have  a  situation 
crying  out  for  a  solution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  solution  is  available  if  we  have 
the  will  to  implement  it  We  must 
make  conservation,  energy  efficiency, 
and  alternative  clean  energy  tech- 
nology the  cornerstones  of  our  national 
strategy  if  we  are  to  successfully  ad- 
dress our  growing  economic,  energy 
supply,  and  environmental  problems. 

The  last  10  years  have  seen  an  80-per- 
cent decrease  in  the  Department  of  En- 


ergy's funding  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  renewable  energy  sources  and 
energy  conservation,  at  a  time  when 
oil  imports  have  increased  dramati- 
cally, reversing  a  downward  trend  in 
the  early  part  of  the  decade.  This 
record  Is  appalling.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  the  largest  consumer  of  en- 
ergy in  this  country,  spending  some  $4 
billion  to  power  P'ederal  facilities  In 
the  United  States  each  year,  and  it 
ought  to  take  the  initiative.  It  should 
be  pursuing,  right  now.  a  forward-look- 
ing energy  policy  geared  toward  the 
early  commercialization  of  clean  and 
efficient  alternative  sources  of  energy, 
using  our  energy-guzzling  Federal  fa- 
cilities as  a  proving  ground  Instead, 
there  has  been  a  declining  trickle  of 
Federal  support  for  basic  research  in 
renewable  and  alternative  clean  en- 
ergy, and  a  lack  of  resolve  to  follow 
through  with  the  funds  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  final  boost  toward  commer- 
cialization. 

Promising  technologies  now  exist 
which  would  reduce  America  s  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  while  offering 
tremendous  environmental  benefits 
Major  research  advances  have  occurred 
in  fuel  cells,  photovoltaic  cells,  solar 
thermal  systems,  and  geothermal, 
wind,  and  biomass  systems  Most  of 
these  technologies  are  pollution-free 
and  compiare  favorably  with  traditional 
energy  sources  when  the  very  real  envi- 
ronmental costs  of  the  latter  sources 
are  factored  in  P'or  example,  fuel  cells 
produce  virtually  pollution-free  energy 
without  combustion,  achieving  overall 
efficiencies  which  can  exceed  80  per- 
cent, when  congenerated  heat  is  recap- 
tured In  contrast,  traditional  power 
generating  sources  have  efficiencies  in 
the  neigborhood  of  30  percent  \'et.  fuel 
cell  manufacturers  and  other  innova- 
tive energy  industries  are  struggling  in 
this  country  because  they  lack  the 
Federal  support  that  prudent  energy 
policy  would  dictate 

Even  as  they  struggle  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  alternative  energy  indus- 
tries form  the  basis  of  aggressive  en- 
ergy strategies  in  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, countries  whose  economies  are 
world  models  for  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. It  is  no  accident  that  both  of 
these  countries  have  ambitious  energy 
conservation  programs  and  are  right 
now  making  massive  investments  in  al- 
ternative energy  technology.  Japan 
plans  to  satisfy  up  to  15  percent  of  its 
electric  power  requirements  from  fuel 
cell  technology  by  the  year  2000  To 
that  end,  It  is  actively  pursuing  alli- 
ances with  U.S.  companies  to  capitalize 
on  technological  developments  which 
our  country  pioneered.  Japan  and  West 
Germany  are  both  enthusiastically  em- 
bracing solar  energy,  and  each  has 
made  major  investments  in  American 
solar  concerns. 

It  is  a  time  to  seek  our  new  ways  to 
meet  our  energy  requirements  which 
are  more  efficient  and  less  harmful  to 
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the     environment.      This     legislation  warming.      As      the      largest      single  it's  in  the  far.  distant  future.  But  the 

takes  very  important  stepe  forward  to  consumer   of   electricity,    the    Federal  truth    is    that    we    are    much    further 

address  this  situation.  I  will  focus,  Mr.  Government    is    part    of    the    problem,  along.  A  recent  DOE  initiative  focused 

President,   on   the   provisions  which   1  This  legislation  takes  steps  to  reduce  on  energy  conservation  in  Federal  and 

authored.  the  contribution  of  the  Government  to  commercial  buildings,  solar  energy  and 

First,  section  203  of  the  legislation  acid  rain  as  well  as  to  overall  carbon  similar  energy  saving  innovations, 
amends  the  National  Energy  Conserva-  dioxide  emissions.  DOE  projects  that,  with  an  investment 
tion  Act  to  require  Federal  agencies  to  Energy  conservation  is,  quite  simply,  of  5336  million  over  5  years,  the  poten- 
adopt  cost-effective  energy  conserva-  the  most  effective,  cost-efficient,  and  tial  total  payback  for  the  country  is 
tion  programs  at  federally  owned  or  natural  resource  protective  technology  $32  billion  over  20  years.  That  rep- 
leased  facilities.  It  provides  a  specific  available  to  prevent  acid  rain.  Con-  resents  savings  of  some  JlOO  for  every 
procedure    for    Federal    facility    man-  servation  reduces  electric  demand.  Re-  $1  of  investment. 

agers  to  use  to  enter  into  shared  sav-  duced  electric  demand  leads  directly  to  The    DOE    initiative    also    indicates 

ings,  energy  conservation  contracts.  reduced   electric   generation.    It   saves  that  it  will  assist  other  Federal  agen- 

In  the  short  term,  simple  conserva-  money,  reduces  our  dependence  of  fos-  cies  in  developing  innovative  financing 
tion  measures  hold  great  promise  for  sil  fuel  and  foreign  sources,  and  pro-  options  that  would  minimize  the  need 
Improving  our  energy  and  environ-  tects  the  environment.  It  is  that  sim-  for  upfront  Federal  investments.  Sec- 
mental  picture,  with  comparatively  lit-  pie.  tion  203  establishes  a  general  statutory 
tie  effort.  And  this  is  the  area  which  is  In  the  Clean  Air  Act  we  have  re-  framework  for  procurement  officials  in 
particularly  appropriate  for  Federal  quired  private  industries  to  reduce  all  agencies  to  use  these  innovative 
leadership  In  the  wake  of  Iraq's  inva-  emissions.  But  instead  of  playing  a  share  energy  savings  contracts.  For  the 
slon  of  Kuwait,  President  Bush  identi-  leadership  role,  the  Government  is  re-  last  15  years.  State  and  local  govem- 
fied  energy  conservation,  for  the  first  maining  part  of  the  problem  of  acid  ments  have  been  retrofitting  Govem- 
time  in  my  memory,  as  an  important  rain  and  global  warming.  This  legisla-  ment  buildings  with  energy  conserva- 
step  to  address  potential  oil  supply  tion  directs  the  Government  to  do  its  tion  improvements  without  any  capital 
shortfalls.  It  should  not  take  an  act  of  part  by  practicing  electric  energy  con-  investment.  Our  friends  at  the  State 
blatant  aggression  in  the  international  servation.  and  local  level  have  been  taking  advan- 
arena  to  elicit  support  from  the  admin-  Section  203  may  require  some  upfront  tage  of  alternative  funding  arrange- 
Istration  for  energy  conservation.  Com-  investment  to  implement.  But  overall,  ments.  However,  the  Federal  Govem- 
mon  sense  ought  to  suffice.  The  truth  it  is  a  big  money-saver.  A  25-percent  ment  has  only  limited  involvement  in 
is  that  energy  conservation  require-  reduction  in  Federal  energy  consump-  these  beneficial  public-private  partner- 
ments  for  Federal  facilities  have  been  tion  can  save  the  taxpayers  51  billion  a  ships. 

on  the  books  for  several  years  now.  and  year.  Shared   savings   contracts    have    two 

they  have  been  largely  ignored  The  shared  savings  provisions  in  the  important  features  that  are  of  particu- 

Our  Government  has  failed  to  imple-  bill— discussed  below — can  signifi-  lar  interest  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment conservation  measures  in  its  fa-  cantly  reduce  initial  investments.  ment: 

cilities    which   would    ultimately   save  The  legislation  only  requires  Federal  First,  an  energy  services  company  in- 

the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in  en-  agencies  to  adopt  conservation  meas-  stalls   and   pays   for    the    energy   con- 

ergy   savings.   The   Department  of  En-  ures  that  are  cost  effective.  It  requires  servation  measures.  It  does  not  require 

ergy  has  admitted  that  just  reducing  each  Federal  agency  to  install  energy  an  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

Federal    lighting  energy   needs  by   25-  conservation    and    efficiency    improve-  ment;  and 

percent  would  save  taxpayers  up  to  5930  ments  that  have  a  pay  back  time  of  10  Second,  it  immediately  reduces  the 

million   per  year.   This   is  not  a  pipe  years  of  less.  amount  the  Federal  Government  has  to 

dream.   Mr.   President^savings  of  this  Section  203  directs  Federal  agencies  pay  for  electricity. 

magnitude  are  easily  achievable  today,  to  use  the  cost-effectiveness  formula  That  is  as  close  to  a  win'win  situa- 
with  new  compact  fiuorescent  bulbs  developed  by  the  National  Institute  of  tion  as  I've  ever  seen, 
which  use  about  one  quarter  as  much  Standards  and  Technology.  This  for-  With  these  contracts,  private  capital 
energy  as  typical  incandescent  bulbs  mula  allows  the  Department  of  Energy  will  finance  conservation  improve- 
and  which  can  be  installed  in  existing  to  incorporate  environmental  exter-  ments  in  public  buildings,  under  sec- 
fixtures.  In  axldition,  various  conserva-  nalities  in  its  life-cycle  cost  methodol-  tion  203,  with  no  requirement  for  a 
tion  programs  sponsored  by  electric  ogy.  The  determination  of  these  values  Federal  budget  commitment.  Aggres- 
utllities  boast  large  payoffs  and  are  lit-  is  an  important  step  that  is  already  sive  energy  conservation  is  good  en- 
erally  available  for  the  asking,  because  being  implemented  by  the  New  York  ergj'  policy,  and  it's  good  envlron- 
they  would  involve  no  up-front  costs  State  Public  Utility  Conrmisslon  and  is  mental  policy.  The  least  we  can  do  Is 
but  would  instead  provide  utilities  a  under  consideration  in  other  states,  ensure  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
share  of  the  savings.  Unfortunately.  Further,  the  incorporation  of  environ-  a  model  energy  consumer.  Section  203 
the  administration  has  been  slow  to  mental  externalities  is  a  high  pnority  of  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward 
implement  these  and  other  beneficial  of  the  Conservation  Committee  of  the  making  the  Federal  Government  a 
programs.  National     Association    of    Regulatory  leader  in  energy  conservation. 

Not  only  must  energy  conservation  Utility  Commissioners.  The  best  incen-  Section  221  of  the  bill  also  takes 
and  efficiency  be  the  centerpiece  of  the  tive  for  true  efficiency  in  the  energy  some  significant  stepe  forward  to  meet 
Nation's  energy  policy  but  they  are  an  sector  is  an  honest  accounting  of  all  our  energy  requirements  in  ways  which 
integral  part  of  the  solutions  to  our  costs  associated  with  energy  genera-  are  both  more  efficient  and  less  harm- 
Nation's  clean  air  problems— acid  rain.  tion.  Determining  the  value  of  environ-  ful  to  the  environment  by  providing  for 
smog,  air  toxics.  mental  externalities  provides  the  mar-  the  use  of  fuel  cells  to  meet  electrical 

The  solutions  to  acid  rain  and  smog  ket  with  the  information  it  requires  to  requirements  in  Federal  buildings, 
are  intrinsically  tied  to  the  demand,  meet  our  energy  needs  in  the  most  effi-  Fuel  cells  are  essentially  large-scale 
supply,  and  consumption  of  energy.  As  cient  manner.  batteries  which  use  hydrocarbon  fuels, 
a  result,  the  line  between  energy  and  The  problem  is  that  too  many  per-  without  combustion,  to  produce  elec- 
envlronmental  policy  has  become  ceive  these  technologies  as  still  being  tricity.  but  they  are  remarkable  bat- 
blurred,  in  the  idea  stage  with  little  application  teries  indeed.  They  are  superlative  en- 

The   demand   for  and   generation   of  in  the  real  world.  We  are  continually  ergy  producers,  reaching  efficiencies  of 

electricity      from       traditional       fuel  told      that     these     technologies     are  over  80  percent  if  heat  energy  is  recov- 

Bources  Is  at  the  heart  of  not  only  the  unproven.  prohibitively  expensive,  and.  ered,  compared  to  about  30  percent  for 

acid    rain    problem,    but    also    global  if  they're  ever  going  to  be  available,  traditional  powerplants.  They  are  vlr- 
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tually  pollution  free  and.  because  of 
their  tfreat  efficiency,  emit  far  less  car- 
bon dioxide  p»'r  unit  of  energy  produced 
than  do  traditional  power-generatlnf? 
devices.  They  are  cjulei  and  modular, 
making  them  ideal  for  use  onslte  and 
tn  situations  where  variable  power  de- 
mands allow  fuel  cells  to  be  combined 
or  separated  as  needed.  In  short,  the 
widespread  use  of  fuel  cell  technology 
promises  to  reduce  the  Nation's  energy 
consumption,  clean  up  our  air.  reduce 
the  threat  of  global  warming,  and  im- 
prove the  versatility  of  our  energy 
base. 

Mr  President,  these  are  only  some  of 
the  numerous  benefits  offered  by  fuel 
cell  t,echnolot<y  This  section  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  in  con- 
sultation with  various  agencies,  to  con 
duct  a  program  to  promote  the  early 
commercial  application  of  fuel  cell  sys- 
tems for  the  production  of  electricity 
by  the  demonstration  of  such  systems 
in  Federal  buildings.  Section  221  re- 
quires the  Installation  of  fuel  cell  sys- 
tems to  meet  energy  requirements  in 
at  least  10  Federal  facilities.  This 
should  do  much  to  highlight  the  at- 
tributes of  this  technology 

The  section  first  requires  selected 
agencies,  within  6  months  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  to  provide  a 
list  of  candidate  facilities  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  Within  6  months  of 
receiving  the  list  of  potential  projects, 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
other  interested  officials,  is  required  to 
select  project  sites  for  installation  of 
fuel  cell  systems  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  agencies  sponsoring  projects  to  ac- 
quire and  Install  fuel  cells  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  and  any  as- 
sociated equipment.  The  bill  authorizes 
$15  minion  for  fiscal  years  1992  to  1994. 
It  also  requires  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  rer)ort  detailing 
the  results  of  the  program,  so  that  we 
are  provided  information  which  might 
point  the  way  to  wide-scale  commer- 
cial application 

Mr  President.  I  like  to  think  of  a 
day  when  our  Nation  comes  to  grips 
with  our  collective  energy  wastefulness 
and  environmental  despoliation.  Pro- 
grams to  decrease  the  consumption  of 
energy  are  vital,  but  they  are  not 
enough  We  need  also  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  energy  we  do  use  and 
to  positively  influence  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  that  energy 
use  Fuel  cells  are  one  of  the  promising 
technologies  that  can  achieve  these 
goals,  if  only  we  reach  out  for  them. 
With  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  we  can  begin  to  work  to- 
ward these  goals 
Mr.  AKAKA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
KERREY)  The  Senator  from  Hawaii  is 
recognized 
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THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  BUDGET 
Mr      AKAKA      Mr      President,     the 


President  is  preoccupied  with  the  war 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  he  should  he  We 
expect  that  the  war  would  receive  his 
full  energy  and  attention  at  a  time 
when  half-a-milllon  American  service 
men  and  women  are  stationed  overseas. 

However,  an  unfortunate  casualty  of 
the  war  appears  to  be  the  Federal  budg- 
et. The  fiscal  year  1992  budget  is  a  doc- 
ument without  much  ambition— or  ex- 
citing new  ideas.  It  reflects  some  minor 
reshuffltngs.  but  no  bold  new  initia- 
tives 

If  it  were  not  for  the  unprecedented 
size  of  the  proposed  deficit— $318  bil- 
lion—it  might  be  called  the  low-profile 
budget. 

The  block  grant  proposal  serves  as  a 
good  example.  It  is  not  big  news.  Block 
grants  have  been  around  since  the 
early  1970"8. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  an  effort 
to  take  existing  programs  and  repack- 
age them  with  different  wrapping 
pa.per.  Despite  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
Federal  contribution  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams will  continue  at  the  rate  ini- 
tially proposed.  It  may  sound  like  a 
good  idea  now.  but  States  could  wake 
up  some  day  and  find  that  they  will 
have  to  do  the  same  work  with  less 
money  in  their  programs 

True,  there  are  some  modest  gains  in 
the  areas  of  law  enforcement  and  space 
programs  But  these  gains  are  over- 
shadowed by  losses  in  the  area  of  hous- 
ing, a  number  of  vital  education  pro- 
grams, and  programs  for  the  elderly 
And  in  the  field  of  energy,  the  budget 
falls  far  short  of  what  the  American 
public  needs,  and  expects,  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Over  the  past  decade,  renewable  en- 
ergy research  was  cut  by  80  percent. 
With  a  floundering  energy  policy  that 
is  adrift,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are 
fighting  to  safeguard  Mideast  oil  sup- 
plies. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  question  the 
President's  Persian  Gulf  strategy.  I 
am.  however,  criticizing  the  absence  of 
a  coherent  domestic  energy  policy. 
America  is  preoccupied  with  the  war 
But  the  recession  is  producing  casual- 
ties at  home  As  our  troops  fight  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  we  must  think  about  get- 
ting America  in  shape  for  their  return. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


E  February  5.  1991 

GLOBAL  WARMING 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  listening  to  some  of  the  debate 
with  regard  to  global  warming  1  am 
very  concerned  about  the  environment 
I  serve  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  I  have  served  there 
for  12  years  It  is  an  interesting  place. 
It  gets  pretty  emotional  sometimes.  It 
gets  a  little  partisan  sometimes.  That 
is  the  way  we  do  our  work. 

As  we  address  the  issue  of  global 
warming.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  try  to  maintAln  a  good  bit  of 
common  sense  It  should  not  develop 
simply  into  a  "bash  the  President  "  ex- 
ercise, which  I  have  very  distinct  feel- 
mgs  it  is  becoming 

I  have  heard  various  participants  in 
the  debate  today  speak  with  some  pas- 
sion about  environmental  shell  games. 
They  assert  that  the  administration 
says  it  will  do  certain  things,  but.  to 
paraphrase  them,  that  is  not  true.  I 
guess  something  that  is  not  true  is  just 
like  a  lie. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  inflammatory  rhet- 
oric; 

"Some  nations  are  phasing  out  CFC's 
faster  than  the  United  States."  I  will 
challenge  that  one  in  a  minute.  Here's 
another 

"We  are  allowing  CO;  emissions  to 
soar.  ■  This  is  the  administration  that 
successfully  put  together  a  Clean  Air 
Act.  I  was  deeply  involved  in  that  leg- 
islation as  was  our  majority  leader, 
and  Senator  Baucus.  and  Senator 
Chafee.  and  a  lot  of  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  did  fine 
work 

'The  administration  is  crafting  art- 
ful obfuscation.  not  offering  a  single 
constructive  idea  "  And  on  and  on  and 
on. 

That  kind  of  statement  makes  good 
copy,  but  It  is  not  true. 

So.  as  I  have  said.  I  am  on  the  com- 
mittee I  notice  those  speaking  with 
the  most  volatility  are  not  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  they  would  have  joined  us  in 
our  cause  as  we  tried  to  do  the  heavy 
work  in  so  many  controversial  areas. 
We  do  some  heavy  work  in  that  com- 
mittee. Chairman  Que.s'TIN  BfRDiCK. 
Senator  Johnstxi.n.  Senator  Chafee. 
the  ranking  member,  you  can  go 
through  the  list  of  those  who  partici- 
pate on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  and  it  is  a  fine  cross- 
section  of  people  In  this  body 

The  reason  the  global  warming  issue 
does  not  get  the  attention  that  those 
who  continue  to  be  obsessed  with  it 
would  like,  is  because  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult issue  to  deal  with,  and  it  gets 
more  difficult  the  more  frustrated  one 
becomes. 

It  is  much  like  agent  orange.  One 
blind  alley  leads  to  another  Penally, 
after  frustration  you  go  try  to  put  pre- 
sumptions together  I  see  the  same 
frustration  with  global  warming.  You 
just  cannot  continue  to  do  press  con- 
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ferences.  You  finally  have  to  do  some 
reasonable  legislating.  However,  the 
biggest  problem  with  this  issue  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  honest  information 
to  rely  on 

Scientists  do  not  have  a  good  handle 
on  the  role  of  Industrial  emissions  and 
what  is  causing  warming.  Many  sci- 
entists disagree  about  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect relationships.  Models  developed  so 
far  are  incomplete  That  is  the  way  it 
is. 

There  was  some  discussion  recently 
that  a  global  warming  resolution 
might  be  introduced.  I  do  not  think  one 
has  been  presented  yet  I  believe  the 
Chair  could  advise  me.  Has  there  been 
a  resolution  presented  before  the  body"!* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  such 
resolution  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thought  not.  Yet 
that  proposed  resolution  has  been  cir- 
culating for  over  a  week  or  10  days. 
The  reason  it  is  still  circulating  is  that 
there  is  enough  contention  and  con- 
troversy on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
as  there  is  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on 
the  issue  of  global  warming. 

So  that  is  not  yet  before  us  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  resolution.  Therefore  the  frus- 
tration level  is  ratcheted  up  two 
notches,  or  three.  But  what  that  con- 
troversial resolution  says  is  that  there 
should  be  reductions  in  the  natural 
emission  of  carbon  dioxides  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  by  a  date  certain 

I  would  observe  that  it  is  inappropri- 
ate for  any  Senate  resolution  to  set  out 
what  U.S.  administration  policy  is  in 
any  case.  The  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution  suggests  some  state- 
ments that  do  not  represent  a  sci- 
entific consensus.  It  is  replete  with 
leaps  of  faith  regarding  scientific  find- 
ings about  global  warming. 

We  are  also  ignoring  some  very  posi- 
tive step>s--I  think  this  is  very  unfortu- 
nate— as  we  discuss  this  issue.  Some 
very  positive  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  administration  and  Congress  that 
will  help  to  address  the  global  warming 
issue.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  that  this  whole  activity  ignores 
is  the  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  last 
year.  That  was  a  noble  effort  by  a  lot 
of  thoughtful  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. 

The  EPA  has  estimated  the  passage 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  can  result  in  the 
stabilization  of  greenhouse  gases  by 
the  year  2000.  and  that  a  reduction  is 
possible  by  2010. 

The  proposed  resolution  seems  to  call 
for  a  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  without  requiring  any  similar 
action  by  other  countries.  How  unfor- 
tunate. 

Tropical  deforestation  may  actually 
affect  global  climate  more  than  indus- 
trial activities,  and  yet  this  aspect  of 
the  issue  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
resolution. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  take  actions  to  reduce 
carbon  dioxide  when  there  is  no  sci- 


entific consensus  about  the  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  industrial 
and  automotive  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions and  global  warming. 

There  are  a  number  of  Interest 
groups — and  Lord  knows,  they  were 
present  during  the  Clean  Air  Act  delib- 
erations, huddled  in  great  little  en- 
claves all  over  the  Capitol  Building  at 
2  or  3  in  the  morning,  while  we  met  in 
the  majority  leader's  office.  With  his 
patience,  we  worked  through  every- 
one's complaint  about  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  and  I  mean  everyone's  complaint. 

We  would  come  out  of  that  room  at  2 
in  the  morning,  and  find  nine  of  the 
heavy-hitter,  "big  timer"  groups  out 
there  wailing  away  on  how  they  were 
going  to  exact  retribution  upon  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  or  Senator  Chafee  or 
Senator  Baucus  or  Senator  Simpson; 
whoever.  Theirs  was  not  to  really  par- 
ticipate with  any  great,  unselfish  in- 
terest. Theirs  was  simply  to  figure  out 
who  they  could  do  in  during  the  next 
election  because  they  had  not  followed 
the  particular  interest  group's  agenda. 

In  fact,  we  knew  there  were  going  to 
be  five  votes  on  this  floor  where  six  or 
seven  of  us  in  the  core  group  knew  that 
by  those  votes  we  would  be  listed  as 
the  "Dirty  Dozen"  in  America.  Well, 
they  did  award  me  that  trophy.  I'm  a 
member  of  the  so-called  Dirty  Dozen. 

I  asked  the  folks  who  compiled  that 
list:  "Could  you  tell  me  how  that 
comes  about?" 

"W'ell.  your  five  votes  here  put  you 
on  the  scorecard." 

And  I  said.  "You  know,  when  you  go 
hit  the  sack  tonight,  just  remember 
that  for  12  years,  we  have  not  had  a 
Clean  Air  Act.  Every  year  that  hats 
passed,  progress  could  have  been  made 
toward  a  10-million-ton  reduction.  So 
why  do  you  not  think  about  that,  be- 
cause I  hold  you  directly  responsible 
for  that  activity.  No  one  else.  It  was 
never  good  enough  for  you." 

Well,  enough  of  that. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  we  did  some 
vitally  important  things  that  will  be 
seen  when  the  Clean  Air  Act  cranks  in. 

I  would  add.  too,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  these  interest  groups,  and 
we  all  know  them  now;  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  zealotry.  I  believe 
that  is  their  central  and  significant  ac- 
tivity, zealotry.  They  have  another 
great  attribute.  If  you  do  not  agree 
with  them,  they  label  you  as  an  idiot 
or  a  lightweight  or  a  fool,  or  one  who 
would  befoul  the  universe. 

So  I  have  already  been  through  a  lot 
with  them.  But  they  use  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  worst-case  sce- 
narios to  whip  up  fear,  alarm,  anguish, 
horror,  terror — you  name  it — among 
the  general  public  about  global  climate 
change. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  media  has 
been  less  than  responsible  about  its 
coverage  of  this  issue.  We  often  read 
regular  doomsday  reports — they  are  al- 
most   edged    in    black— about    climate 


change.  They  make  good  copy,  but 
they  are  not  based  on  scientific  fact. 
And  this  is  a  very  disturbing  trend. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  will  say 
here  one  more  time,  the  first  duty  of  a 
responsible  press  in  a  free  nation  is  to 
educate  the  public,  not  to  see  how  they 
can  frighten  them,  terrorize  them,  or 
mislead  them. 

Then  finally,  there  does  a  time  or 
two  creep  in  a  bit  of  a  partisan  angle  to 
all  of  this.  Some  would  like  to  Indicate 
that  the  White  House  has  not  re- 
sponded properly  to  the  concerns  of  its 
citizens  about  the  possibility  of  global 
climate  change 

It  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  presented  Congress  with  a 
clean  air  bill,  and  much  of  its  was  in- 
corporated into  the  Clean  Air  Act  that 
was  passed  last  year.  This  will  result  in 
a  phaseout  of  CFC's.  It  will  reduce  COj 
and  SOj  and  other  greenhouse  gases  in 
a  major  way. 

It  is  the  President  who  proposed  a 
program  to  plant  a  billion  trees  a  year, 
and  that  has  the  potential  to  reduce 
net  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  by  50 
million  tons  of  carbon  equivalent  by 
the  year  2010. 

So  let  us  not  fall  into  this  anguish  of 
frustration,  the  "Chicken  Little  syn- 
drome "  The  sky  is  not  falling.  And  if 
CO:  is  causing  dramatic  global  warm- 
ing, we  will  have  a  chance  to  respond 
by  having  a  worldwide  reduction  m 
greenhouse  gsises.  so  that  the  burden  is 
shared.  W'e  are  already  ahead,  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  that  regard. 
And  we  should  demand  that  others  pass 
their  own  clean  air  acts  in  their  own 
legislatures,  in  their  own  nations,  and 
get  one  as  strong  as  ours  before  we 
take  any  more  action. 

I  am  not  personally  going  to  ascribe 
to  that,  but  that  is  something  we  could 
in  good  faith  express  if  we  felt  so  in- 
clined. 

As  I  wind  up  my  remarks  I  would  say 
that  there  are  many  reputable  sci- 
entists, such  as  Lou  Ellisiar  from  Law- 
rence Livermore  Laboratory,  who  says 
that  it  is  much  too  soon  to  conclude 
that  global  warming  is  here.  The  tem- 
perature increase  seen  so  far  is  still  no 
greater  than  the  natural  year-to-year 
and  decade-to-decade  temperature  vari- 
ability. 

Global  warming  is  already  here,  be- 
cause the  Eiarth  has  been  warming 
since  the  Ice  Age  10.000  years  ago.  And 
this  warming  occurred  in  the  absence 
of  industrial  activity.  The  problem  is 
trying  to  separate  natural  warming 
from  warming  caused  by  human  activ- 
ity. And  I  think  that  it  is  critically  im- 
pxDrtant  to  do  that. 

Anthropogenic  climate  change  on  a 
global  scale  has  simply  not  been  con- 
clusively demonstrated.  I  am  ready  to 
join  in  a  constructive  debate.  I  promise 
and  pledge  to  do  it. 

The  possibility,  indeed,  of  increased 
warming  caused  by  human  ax;tivltie8  is 
being  taken  very  seriously  by  the  Bush 
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administration,  and  certainly  is  being 
taken  very  seriously  hy  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Puhllr-  Works 

I  think  It  was  Bertrand  Russell  who 
once  said  that  'the  most  savage  con- 
troversies are  those  about  matters  as 
to  which  there  is  no  good  evidence  ei- 
ther way  " 

And  that  Is  going  to  be  true  with  the 
greenhouse  debate,  just  as  it  was  true 
with  regard  to  acid  rain  controls  Com- 
puter models  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
dict with  any  certainty  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  global  climate  if  greenhouse 
ga^nes  continue  to  increase  And  the  ge- 
ological and  Ice  sheet  records  do  not 
shed  much  light  on  this  Issue,  either. 

Scientists  will  all  agree  that  the 
planet  has  warmed  slightly  over  the 
last  century,  but  they  do  not  know  If 
that  IS  a  natural  fluctuation,  or  If  11 
has  been  Increased  by  Industrial  activ- 
ity 

The  most  recent  data  show  that  be- 
tween 1979  and  1989.  average  global 
temperatures  did  not  Increase.  And. 
yet,  during  that  same  time,  man-made 
pollution  did  Increase.  Scientists  do 
tend  to  agree  that  If  we  keep  increas- 
ing pollution  at  current  rates,  obvi- 
ously some  Increased  warming  may 
ocur  But  working  groups  of  inter- 
national scientists  now  say  that  exist- 
ing uncertainties  make  It  very  difficult 
to  determine  which  responses  to  poten- 
tial climate  change  make  sense. 

Yet  now  we  hear  persons  In  this 
Chamber  advocating  a  conamltment  to 
unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  setting 
CO:  reduction  targets  by  a  date  cer- 
tain I  just  do  not  think  that  makes 
an.v  good  sense  What  we  need  Is  en- 
hanced levels  of  research  that  will 
complement  what  we  have  already 
done  with  regard  to  the  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  We  are  already  going  to 
phase  out  CKC's.  significantly  reducing 
other  greenhouse  gases  1  have  provided 
those  figures  Let  us  take  a  close  look 
at  tropical  deforestation  I  am  ready  to 
work  In  that  Deforestation  In  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  could  be  more 
significant  in  t.erm8  of  global  warming 
than  all  the  industrial  activity  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  I.*t  us  take  some 
steps  to  help  these  countries  to  curb 
this  activity  But  let  us  not  indicate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  concerned  or  does  not  care  or  has 
not  done  anything,  because  that  la  sim- 
ply untrue 


THE  THIRD  PHASE  OF  THE  NA 
TIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  STRAT 
EOY 

Mr  SIMPSON  Mr  President,  late 
last  week,  the  President  announced  his 
plan  for  the  third  phase  of  our  coun- 
try's war  on  drugs  1  support  the  fine 
efforts  of  President  Bush  and  Senator 
Strom  Thltimond  regarding  what  needs 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  third 
phase  of  our  national  drug  strategy  and 


I  rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support 
and  respect  for  the  President's  leader- 
ship and  continuing  commitment  to 
eliminate  this  menace  from  our  soci- 
ety 

This  has  been  our  Nation's  first  com- 
prehensive drug  policy— aimed  at  both 
the  supply  side  with  tougher  law  en- 
forcement and  on  the  demand  side  with 
better  treatment  and  more  sources  for 
treatment.  The  strategy  is  sound  and 
the  strategy  works!  Communities  all 
across  the  country  are  a  part  of  this 
war  on  drugs  and.  as  the  President  told 
us  last  week,  the  signs  of  progress  are 
unmistakable 

The  first  phase  of  the  drug  strategy 
was  released  only  1'-^  years  ago— in 
that  strategy,  the  President  set  a  num- 
ber of  2-year  goals.  We  now  know  that 
those  goals  have  been  met— and  in 
some  cases  surpassed 

Our  young  people  are  turning  away 
from  drugs  because  they  are  being  edu- 
cated about  the  danger  of  drug  use. 
Drug  use  among  high-school  age  young 
people  Is  at  its  lowest  point  In  many 
years.  Current  overall  drug  use  Is  down 
by  U  percent,  current  adolescent  drug 
use  Is  down  by  13  percent:  and  current 
adolescent  cocaine  use  Is  down  by  49 
percent. 

Drug-related  emergencies  In  our  hos- 
pitals are  down  by  18  percent  and  hos- 
pitals are  reporting  fewer  cocaine  re- 
lated deaths 

Frequent  cocaine  use  Is  down  by  23 
percent.  That  is  especially  significant 
because  the  original  goal --considered 
optimistic  by  some  when  the  strategy 
was  first  released— the  original  goal 
was  to  simply  reduce  the  rate  of  In- 
crease by  50  percent  We  see  now  an  ac- 
tual decrease  In  use  by  28  percent 

We  are  seeing  an  Important  and  en- 
couraging shift  In  drug  use.  but  our 
war  on  drugs  Is  not  over 

The  third  phase  of  the  President's 
drug  control  strategy  commits  even 
more  resources  to  the  drug  war  The 
President  has  asked  Congress  to  pro- 
vide even  more  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  resources,  more  prison 
space,  and  more  assistance  treatment 
and  education. 

We  should  all  support  the  President's 
plan.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues- 
Members  who  are  every  bit  as  dedi- 
cated to  fighting  this  war  as  the  Presi- 
dent—I would  urge  them  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  play  politics  with  the 
drug  menace  or  to  try  and  upstage  the 
President's  Initiatives  by  simply 
throwing  more  money  at  the  problem. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  strongest 
substance  addiction  in  politics  is  the 
substance  of  money— all  too  often  Con- 
grt'ss  addresses  a  problem  by  simply 
throwing  more  money  at  it  That  is  the 
drug  that  poisons  this  body  the  body 
of  Congress 

But  money  alone,  as  we  know  loo 
well,  is  not  a  solution  Money  is  only  a 
tool  we  give  the  administration  to  use 
to  reach  a  desired  objective.  President 


Bush  has  used  the  tools  we  have  pro- 
vided him  effectively,  responsibly, 
thoughtfully,  and  with  astounding  re- 
sults. 

These  are  very  troubling  times  for 
our  country.  We  are  at  war  at  home 
and  overseas  Our  military  battles 
overseas  while  we  In  Congress  face  yet 
another  battle  over  the  budget  The 
President  has  sent  a  budget  to  Con- 
gress asking  for  Jll  7  billion  dollars  to 
continue  the  war  on  drugs  at  home. 
This  is  an  11  percent  increase  from  last 
year  and  an  82-percent  increase  since 
President  Bush  took  office 

Eighty  two  percent.  Mr  President. 
This  is  proof  that  the  leadership  of  our 
country  is  strongly  committed  to  win- 
ning the  war  on  drugs  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  resist  the  urge  to 
play  politics  with  the  war  on  drugs  and 
to  join  the  fight  with  our  President  so 
we  can  win  this  war  during  our  chil- 
dren's lifetimes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Metzenbaum 
pertaining  to  the  Introduction  of  S.  340 
are  located  In  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions .") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr   HEINZ   I  thank  the  Chair 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  HEINZ  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S  346  are  located 
In  today's  Record  under  •Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions") 

Mr  BENTSEN  Mr  President.  Ameri- 
ca's credit  crunch  is  jeopardizing  the 
recovery  and  threatening  to  put  our 
key  real  estate  Industry  Into  a  deep  de- 
pression Bank  lending  has  dried  up. 
causing  the  money  supply  to  shrink 
since  September  Banks  have  aban- 
doned the  real  estate  market,  dumping 
assets— <ompoundlng  the  downward 
spiral  In  prices  Home  prices  are  being 
dragged  down,  cutting  household 
wealth,  consumer  confidence  and  hopes 
for  a  speedy  recovery 

The  administration  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  have  woken-up  to  the  credit 
crunch.  The  longer  term  answer  may 
rest  with  the  banking  reforms  being 
presented  to  Congress  today  But  that 
debate  will  take  time-  time  we  cannot 
spwire  Now.  today,  banks  are  reluctant 
to  make  loans  m  the  wake  of  the  S&L 
crisis-  a  crisis  which  has  spread  confu- 
sion and  conflict  among  bank  officials 
and  regulators 

We  need  action  now  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  skittish  bankers  and  bank 
regulators — to  resolve  the  credit 
crunch 

The  S&L  crisis  Is  the  worst  financial 
disaster  In  American  history  When  the 
ledger  Is  finally  closed,  total  taxpayer 
losses  could  exceed  one-half-trlUlon 
dollars  comparable  to  spending  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  perhaps  a  thousand 
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of  our  2,500  thrifts  will  disappear.  It 
makes  me  angry  to  contemplate  how 
fruitfully  America  could  be  utilizing 
that  money— from  drug  treatment  and 
AIDS  research,  to  rebuilding  our  edu- 
cation system  and  highways. 

There  Is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around.  A  decade  ago.  thrifts  pleaded 
with  the  White  House  and  Congress  for 
deregulation.  They  were  saddled  with 
long-term,  fixed-rate  assets— but  forced 
to  pay  short-term,  variable-rates  for 
capital- a  sure  recipe  for  bankruptcy 
during  Inflation.  Diversification  Into 
commercial  real  estate  glimmered  like 
a  pot  of  gold.  So  the  White  House  pro- 
posed the  Deposit  Institution  Deregula- 
tion and  Control  Act.  At  the  same 
time,  it  threw  open  the  doors  to  a  new 
breed  of  inexperienced  S&L  operators. 

The  final  component  of  this  witch's 
brew  of  deregulation  was  reduced  S&L 
regulatory  oversight.  Just  when  the 
need  for  prudent  oversight  Increased, 
the  Reagan  administration,  during  its 
first  term,  cut  financial  regulatory 
staffs  by  15  percent.  Between  1980  and 
1983.  the  number  of  audits  fell  one- 
third,  and  the  number  of  audits  per- 
dollar-of-thrlfl-asset  fell  a  startling  60 
percent. 

But  the  pot  of  gold  from  deregulation 
proved  ephemeral.  The  reach  of 
thrifts'— their  ability  to  prudently  as- 
sess new,  deregulated  investments  op- 
p>ortunitles — far  exceeded  their  grasp. 
Congress  bears  its  share  of  blame.  But. 
In  the  poisoned  atmosphere  where  the 
White  House  dismisslvely  viewed  Con- 
gress as  just  another  intrusive  regu- 
lator, it  took  years  for  Congress  to  fer- 
ret out  the  full  magnitude  of  specula- 
tive excesses— and  for  the  self-dealing 
crooks  managing  some  thrifts  to  fi- 
nally be  brought  to  justice. 

Most  Americans  think  of  the  S&L 
crisis  in  Immediate  terms  of  deeper 
deficits,  higher  Interest  rates,  and  an 
erosion  of  faith  in  Government  But 
the  most  enduring  legacy  is  vast  num- 
bers of  overbuilt,  see-through  office 
buildings — and  a  credit  crunch  which 
has  been  made  worse  by  regulatory 
overreactlon  to  the  overbuilding. 

In  the  eighties,  we  added  2.1  billion 
square  feet  of  top-grade  office  sjiace.  an 
amount  equivalent  to  more  than  three 
New  'York  Cities.  14  Bostons  or  28  Se- 
attles.  It  will  take  years  to  absorb  that 
supply.  Some  analysts  expect  to  see 
construction  drop  as  much  as  90  per- 
cent In  the  next  few  years.  Office 
rents — and  the  industry  itself— are  not 
expected  to  rebound  until  1993.  accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  Real  Estate  Re- 
search Corporation. 

Real  estate  is  a  cyclical  business,  its 
fortune  tied  to  Interest  rates  and  the 
business  cycle.  America  has  endured 
real  estate  recessions  before.  Some 
lasted  months;  others  lasted  years.  In- 
deed, real  estate — along  with  autos — is 
the  quintessential  credit-dependent  in- 
dustry, at  the  tip  of  the  monetary  pol- 
icy whip. 


But  there  is  a  major  difference  In  the 
real  estate  cycle  this  time  around.  The 
real  estate  recession  is  threatening  to 
turn  into  a  real  estate  depression,  and 
dramatically  slow  the  recovery.  The 
reason  is  that,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Great  Depression,  the  major  source 
of  funds  for  construction — the  banking 
industry  itself— Is  also  in  a  recession, 
producing  a  credit  crunch  of  historic 
proportions. 

Buffeted  by  overzealous  real  estate 
lending,  stiff  competition  from  Japan 
and  the  commercial  pajjer  market,  and 
eroding  asset  values — bank  losses  and 
failures  began  to  soar  a  year  ago.  Rob- 
ert Reischauer.  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  predicted  last 
week  that  596  banks  would  close  in  the 
next  3  years.  Losses  may  dry  up  the 
Federal  deposit  insurance  fund  later 
this  year.  And  perhaps  $11  billion  in  ad- 
ditional congressional  appropriations 
will  be  needed  to  carrj'  that  bank  in- 
surance fund  through  1994. 

Dr.  Reischauer  is  quick  to  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  the  recession 
in  banking,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
thrift  industry.  Even  so.  alarmed  bank 
regulators  have  been  clamping  down 
hard  for  nearly  a  year,  reacting  to  S&L 
horror  stories.  Anthony  Downs,  senior 
fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution, 
puts  it  this  way;  "The  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  has  tightened  the  screws 
of  the  bank  examination  process  to  an 
extraordinary  degree." 

Examiners  have  plenty  of  incentive 
to  get  tough.  Banks  became  lax  during 
the  eighties  in  setting  real  estate  loan 
standards.  They  aggressively  sought 
origination  fees  from  optimistic  devel- 
opers, and  loaded  up  with  real  estate 
loans.  Sixty  percent  of  all  bank  loans 
were  real  estate  between  1986  and  1989. 
compared  to  the  historic  rate  of  30  per- 
cent. 

But  now.  bankers  have  gone  too  far 
in  the  other  direction.  Fearing  the 
wrath  of  bank  examiners,  most  banks 
have  determined  that  It  Is  better  to 
stop  making  almost  all  real  estate 
loans.  They  are  rejecting  perfectly 
sound  real  estate  loan  applications  and 
extensions.  They  are  refusing  credit  to 
viable  transactions,  proposed  by  long- 
time customers,  supported  by  adequate 
credit  or  collateral — transactions  such 
as  refurbishing  existing,  occupied 
buildings  enjoying  positive  cash  flows. 

Moreover,  banks  have  been  hastily 
making  down  collateral  to  current,  il- 
liquid market  values — to  distressed- 
sale  values.  They  are  ignoring  the  cy- 
clical nature  of  real  estate  and  the 
longer  term.  Inherent  earning  value  in 
these  assets  in  normal,  liquid  markets. 
And  banks  have  labeled  collateral  as- 
sets, uneconomic,  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rently depressed  rents  and  cash  flow. 
As  a  result,  a  numiber  of  performing 
loans — which  are  not  delinquent — are 
being  treated  as  classified  assets,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Infamous  category  of 
"nonperforming      performing      loans." 


That  is.  loans  which  can't  be  fUUy  serv- 
iced from  depressed  rents  are  being 
classified  as  nonperforming.  even  when 
owners  continue  servicing  them,  draw- 
ing on  other  income. 

Finally,  banks  axe  dumping  real  es- 
tate assets,  hoping  to  Improve  the 
looks  of  their  balance  sheets  to  market 
analysts  and  shsLreholders. 

The  Brookings  Anthony  Downs  de- 
scribes today's  regulatory  credit 
crunch  this  way; 

This  l8  causing  a  larger  cutback  ic  real  es- 
tate activity  than  is  fully  justified  by  mar- 
ket conditions  alone — although  those  condi- 
tions are  admittedly  very  bad  It  also  will 
cause  many  developers  and  owners  who  prob- 
ably could  operate  their  properties  success- 
fully ***to  lose  those  properties  to  lending 
Institutions,  because  that  restraint  was  not 
forthcomlng- 

WTien  one  bank  pulls  in  its  horns,  it's 
a  local  problem.  But  when  they  all  do 
it.  it's  called  a  credit  crunch  recession. 
Indeed,  loan-shy  banks  have  caused  a 
credit  crunch  in  housing,  connmercial 
real  estate  and  construction  so  severe 
that  the  Nation's  money  supply  Itself 
actually  shrank  this  fall — guaranteeing 
a  recession.  Despite  repeated  cuts  in 
the  Federal  funds  rate  and  the  discount 
rate,  the  crunch  continues.  The  lack  of 
liquidity  and  wholesale  dumping  of 
real  estate  assets  by  financial  institu- 
tions is  pushing  real  estate  values  too 
low.  Prices  in  today's  liquidity-starved 
market  are  at  unjustifiably  low.  liq- 
uidation levels.  That  threatens  a  swift 
downward  spiral  for  real  estate  and 
banking— the  credit  crunch  and  failing 
prices  feeding  on  one  another— which 
can.  and  should,  be  headed  off  by  mone- 
tary authorities.  Alan  Greenspan  put  it 
this  way  last  Wednesday.  'It  Is  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  the  credit  crunch 
that  I  find  increasingly  disturbing." 

The  good  news  is  that  officials  have 
oecome  alarmed.  President  Bush 
touched  on  it  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  Secretary  Brady,  Chairman 
Greenspan.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency Robert  Clarke.  FDIC  Chairman 
William  Seidman  and  Thrift  Supervisor 
Chief  Timothy  Ryan  met  last  week  to 
consider  action. 

The  solution  is  straightforward: 
Bank  regulators  must  give  a  green 
light  for  institutions  to  renew  lending 
to  real  estate  and  other  creditworthy 
customers.  And  banks  must  reverse 
course  and  cease  the  blanket  shedding 
of  real  estate  assets.  There  should  be 
no  misunderstanding:  Regulators  have 
no  business  showing  forbearance  on  bad 
real  estate  loans.  More  rigorous  under- 
writing standards  for  future  real  estate 
lending  and  investment  must  be  estab- 
lished as  well.  And,  banks  should  view 
proposals  for  new  commercial  real  es- 
tate projects  with  extreme  skepticism. 

Yet,  regulators  should  caution  banks 
against  overreactlon.  They  should 
make  It  clear  that— while  loan  values 
must  be  written  down — they  should  be 
tied  to  longer  term  values,  not  to 
short-term,   fire-sale  prices  tjT)lcal  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  real  estate  cycle. 
Moreover,  banks  should  examine  cash- 
nows  over  the  lontcer  term,  not  just  on 
the  baals  of  todays  short  term,  de- 
pressed conditions  keeping  m  mind 
that  the  measure  of  a  Rood  banker  is 
the  ability  to  work  through  short-term 
problems  And  bankers  should  recog- 
nize that  refinancing  of  loans— even  on 
the  basis  of  lower  values  and  longer  re- 
payment periods—is  preferable  in  most 
cases  to  bankruptcy. 

There  is  something  that  Congress  it- 
self can  do  to  ease  the  risk  of  future 
credit  crunches  We  have  restrictions 
limiting  the  ability  of  pension  funds  to 
invest  in  real  estate.  Yet.  pension 
funds  have  long-term  liabilities  tied  to 
retirements  which  are  20.  30.  even  35 
years  ahead  They  may  be  in  a  unique 
position  to  Invest  in  long  payout  assets 
like  real  estate  I  believe  England  took 
a  hard  look  at  pension  fund  invest- 
ments in  real  estate  back  in  1974.  and 
perhaps  It  is  time  that  the  Finance 
Committee  took  a  look,  too 

The  depressed  real  estate  markets  In 
New  England,  on  the  west  coast  and 
the  South  remind  me  of  Texas  in  the 
mldelghties  But  we  learned  in  the  last 
few  years  that  an  economy  can  rebound 
and  create  new  jobs  even  while  the  real 
estate  cycle  is  working  itself  out  Yet, 
the  Texas  recovery  was  slowed  dra- 
matically by  limited  credit  availabil- 
ity. We  must  apply  that  same  Texas 
lesson  to  our  national  experience,  and 
avoid  a  credit  crunch  And  we  must  act 
quickly 

Census  data  show  that  the  wealth  of 
American  families,  except  for  the  rich- 
est 20  percent,  declined  5  percent  in 
real  terms  between  1984  and  1988  That 
la  a  major  reason  we  saw  savings  erode, 
and  consumer  confidence  wane  Hume 
values  are  being  written  down  in  se- 
lected markets  now  It  is  clear  that  the 
real  estate  cycle  and  credit  crunch 
could  slosh  over  to  the  residential  mar- 
ket, and  threaten  home  values  That 
would  magnify  the  already  discourag- 
ing drop  In  family  wealth — and  dash 
hopes  for  a  speedy  end  to  the  recession 
There  Is  a  final  reason  for  quick  ac- 
tion During  the  eighties,  houses  be- 
came less  affordable,  as  residential 
construction  struggled  to  keep  pace 
with  demand  The  rate  of  home  owner 
ship  fell  across  the  board  for  young 
families-- the  first  drop  in  home  owner- 
ship since  World  War  II 

Home  ownership  is  an  important  part 
of  the  American  dream  We  should  he 
pursuing  policies  to  expand  home  own- 
ership, not  shrink  It  And  that  means, 
among  other  things,  changing  the  atti- 
tudes of  bankers  and  bank  regulators 
alike.  80  that  we  i  an  put  the  credit 
crunch  behind  us 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 
Mr   BUMPERS   I  thank  the  Chair 
(The  renmrks  of  Mr    Bumpers   per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S  349  are 
located     in      today's      Record      under 


••Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
.Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor;  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSERVATION    INTO  THE  SECOND 
CENTURY 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr  President,  this 
past  December  I  had  the  great  pleasure 
to  be  present  at  an  annual  dinner  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  annual 
celebration.  This  was  a  dinner  they 
held  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
here  in  Washington.  The  speaker  on 
that  occasion  was  R.  Neil  Sampson  who 
is  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  This  Is 
an  association  with  offices  here  in 
Washington. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  his 
speech  on  this  occasion.  Not  only  was 
he  talking  to  the  members  of  the  club 
about  the  good  legacy  they  were  leav- 
ing to  generations  of  Americans  by  vir- 
tue of  their  example  of  conservation, 
restoring  wildlife  habitat,  conserving 
big  game  opportunities  throughout 
America  and  the  world,  in  fact,  but  he 
was  also  talking  about  the  process  we 
are  seeing  develop  in  the  environ- 
mental and  conservation  movement 
that  sometimes  is  unnecessarily  adver- 
sarial 

I  thought  he  made  some  good  points 
on  that  occasion  and  a  few  I  just  want 
to  share  with  the  Senate  and  then  put 
the  entire  statement  in  the  Record 
But  he  Is  ulking  about,  at  this  point 
in  the  speech,  about  the  strategy  that 
some  develop  that  is  often  very  adver- 
sarial, often  acrimonious,  in  search  of 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  we 
are  presented  because  of  the  huge  ex- 
plosion of  population,  the  use  of  land 
and  other  natural  resources  for  eco- 
nomic development. 

He    talks   about    this    process   as    ••a 
strategy  we  can   ill   afford  in   the  fu- 
ture."   because     "it 
three  problems.  One. 
huge  cost    ' 

Think  about  the 
money  that  is  used  to  fight  each  other 
over  some  of  these  issues,  most  of 
which  we  really,  basically  agree  upon 
These  resources  can  better  be  directed 
to  the  work  at  hand,  the  challenge  of 
proper  management  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  restoration  of  dam 
aged  ecosystems. 

Second,  he  says  that  the  strategy  of 
constantly  fighting,  government 
against  industry,  group  against  group, 
trying  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  win  a 


creates    at    least 
'  of  course,  "is  the 

energy    and    the 


vote  on  a  key  amendment  that  may  be 
not  worth  the  battle  in  the  long  run- 
that  is  the  point  -It  tends  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  •'on  political 
rather  than  scientific  solutions  *  *  *  if 
you  can  identify  a  villain,  and  outvote 
him  in  the  political  arena  *  *  • "  You 
do  force  your  solution  upon  your  adver- 
sary But  is  this  the  best  solution'' 
Sometimes  it  turns  out  not  to  be 

The  calm,  cool  search  for  realistic 
and  rational  solutions,  he  argues,  is 
not  easy  In  the  heat  of  controversy 

And.  "Third,  and  perhaps  worse,  "  he 
says,  "is  the  tendency  of  these  battles 
to  disempower  people,  who  are  made  to 
believe  that  the  environment  and  its 
problems  are  the  domain  of  govern- 
ment and  industry— that  Government 
and  industry  are  solely  at  fault"  if  it  Is 
not  handled  right  "*  *  *  and  that  only 
government  and  industry  hold  the  key 
to  the  solutions"  This  is  the 
misperception  that  Is  created. 

Individuals  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  do  not  have  a  say-so;  that  they 
can't  contribute,  that  it  is  up  to  some- 
body else,  the  big  powers.  They  do  not 
have  the  power,  and  that  is  wrong. 

That's  a  terrible  public  attitude  to 
create— one  that  is  both  destructive 
and  wrong  But  it  is  the  overwhelming 
attitude,  however,  of  Americans  today. 
So  I  share  the  thoughts  that  were  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion  at  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Hunting  Club,  and  I  agree 
that  "Our  goal,  instead,  should  be  to 
empower  people.  "  and  to  do  that  in  the 
environmental  and  conservation  move- 
ment, "to  help  them  realize."  as  indi- 
viduals, "that  they  can.  and  must, 
make  a  difference   " 

I  think  we  are  going  to  be  hearing 
more  and  more  about  this  theme  from 
the  administration  of  President  George 
Bush  as  it  searches  for  a  way  to  move 
Americans  to  rwsitive  action  on  a  wide 
variety  of  fronts,  including  the  envi- 
ronmental and  conservation  effort.  It 
is  a  theme  that  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  Mr.  President,  has  adopt- 
ed as  its  own  several  years  ago  They 
are  making  great  contributions  in 
their  Global  ReLeaf  Program.  R-e-L-e- 
a-f  Program,  forestry,  reforestation, 
restoration. 

I  hope  we  can.  as  an  institution,  here 
in  the  Senate,  learn  from  examples  like 
this  and  try  to  move  our  country  along 
on  this  road  in  a  more  sensible  way  in 
the  future 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  speech.  "Conserva- 
tion: Into  the  Second  Century.  "  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONSERVATIO.N     l.STO  THE  SECOND  CENTURY 

(By  R  Nell  Sampson) 
A  century  or  so  &go.  amlnd  the  national 
euplioria  of  lontlnental  expansion  and 
frrowth.  our  (rrpattfrandparenLg  decided  that 
a  new  thrust  was  needed  to  counter-balance 
the  all-too-prevalent  tendency  to  use  up  re- 
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Bources,  destroy  the  land,  and  then  move  on. 
TTiat  new  thrust  was  called  conservation 
Conservation  embodies  the  concept  that  peo- 
ple have  an  ethical  responsibility  to  use  re- 
sources wlseiy-to  fill  needs  and  lefriUmate 
desires— while  they  preserve  and  protect  the 
basic  environmental  structures  upon  which 
new  renewable  resources  can  thrive  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

There  were  many  aspects  to  that  concept 
of  conservation,  as  It  was  applied  to  specific 
situations,  and  many  different  lndl\-lduals 
and  organizations  who  provided  the  inspira- 
tional and  scientific  leadership  upon  which 
it  was  ba^ed  It  Is  a  special  privilege  for  me 
tonlKht  to  represent  one  of  those  organiza- 
tions^ the  American  Forestry  Association— 
and  its  n&-year-old  traditions— and  to  speak 
to  the  leadership  and  members  of  another  of 
those  pioneers  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club  We  all  have  good  reason  to  be  tremen- 
dously proud  of  the  work  of  our  pioneering 
fore-runners,  and  to  celebrate  the  achieve- 
ments that  have  followed  in  the  wake  of 
their  work 

But  we  also  have  to  recognize  that  we  have 
significant  challenges  of  our  own  today  *  *  * 
that  those  challenges  are.  in  many  ways, 
equally  or  more  difficult  than  those  our 
predecessors  faced  In  the  past  *  *  •  and  that 
we— as  both  Individuals  and  organizations, 
must  rise  to  meet  these  new  challenges  if  we 
are  to  hand  over  a  legacy  to  our  grand- 
children that  contains  a  functioning  natural 
resource  base  *  *  *  an  environment  that  in- 
cludes wildness  and  diversity  *  *  *  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  life  that  features  quality  as  well 
as  substance 

So  my  goal  In  speaking  with  you  tonight  is 
to  celebrate  our  mutual  history  of  achieve- 
ment, but  also  to  move  quickly  to  try  to 
conNlnce  you  that  we  have  unparalleled  op- 
portunities for  new  types  of  service,  and 
partnership,  and  achievement.  In  our  imme- 
diate future. 

First,  lets  briefly  review  our  accomplish- 
ments 

Without  trying  to  make  it  sound  like  we 
have  discovered  the  nirvana  of  natural  re- 
source management,  let  me  remind  you  that 
Americans  have  done  some  amazing  things 
We  meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  some  250 
million  residents  of  the  United  States- up 
from  63  million  100  years  ago.  along  with  a 
significant  surplus  that  we  can  trade  with 
other  nations — and  we  still  are  able  to  see 
our  resource  base  grow,  and  thrive. 

America's  forests  are.  by  many  measures, 
better  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  century 
In  the  past  25  years,  for  example,  the  US 
has  built  46  million  new  homes  and  produced 
17  billion  tons  of  paper  products,  while  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  standing  timber  by 
100  billion  cubic  feet!  Clearly,  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  application  of  scientific 
management,  guided  by  a  conservation  ethic. 
can  have  a  significant  effect  upon  natural  re- 
sources 

In  addition,  we  have  maintained  an  unpar- 
alleled degree  of  freedom  for  the  owners  and 
managers  of  America's  forest  land.  There 
were  earnest  people  In  the  early  years  who 
thought  we  would  need  to  regulate  or  nation- 
alize all  those  resources  In  order  to  get  good 
management,  but  they  were  proven  wrong. 
We  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  create  an 
atmosphere  In  which  private  owners  meet 
their  needs  while  also  considering  the  long- 
term  public  good.  That  is  an  amazing  accom- 
plishment, taken  In  the  context  of  the  his- 
tory of  humankind! 

How  has  this  happened?  Well.  It  is  a  com- 
plex story,  but  part  of  It  has  been  written  by 
the  organisations  that  we  represent  here  to- 


night. Our  organizations  have  promoted  the 
concept  that  responsible  use  and  scientific 
management  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  ap- 
proach that  is  needed  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  strong,  healthy  environment 

We  promoted  a  conservation  ethic,  an  en- 
tire set  of  attitudes,  that  regulated  people's 
behavior  much  more  strongly  than  any  man- 
made  law.  You  don't  indiscriminately  kill 
wildlife,  you  harvest  it  humanely  and  utilize 
It  properly.  You  self-regulate  the  amount 
you  take— meeting  your  legitimate  needs. 
but  remembering  the  needs  of  others,  and  of 
the  species  itself.  You  harvest  a  forest  in 
such  a  way  that  the  land  and  water  are  not 
violated,  and  that  a  new  forest  is  encouraged 
to  emerge 

We  don't  do  those  things  because  they  are 
the  letter  of  the  law.  We  do  them  because  we 
have  been  raised  to  believe  that  any  right- 
thinking  person  would  act  in  that  manner. 
We  believe,  because  our  fathers  and  our 
grandfathers  were  taught  to  believe,  and.  in 
turn,  taught  us  We  are  now  called  to  teach 
our  sons  and  daughters  those  lessons,  in 
words  and  examples  that  they  find  relevant 
in  today's  world, 

A  century  ago.  our  two  organizations  saw 
the  need  to  set  aside  public  forest  lands  for 
multiple  use— to  provide  a  constant  flow  of 
forest  values  for  both  public  and  private  use 
for  generation  after  generation.  The  result  is 
a  national  forest  system.— 191  million  acres  of 
marvelously  diverse  resource  land  envied 
around  the  world.  Those  national  forests 
contain  so  many  values  that  the  public  bat- 
tles over  their  management  and  protection 
in  recent  years  have  tended  to  obscure  the 
most  significant  fact  of  all— we  have  the 
privilege  of  arguing  over  these  values  be- 
cause our  forebearers  worked  hard  to  set 
these  lands  aside,  and  to  place  them  under 
the  kind  of  scientific  management  that 
could  assure  not  only  their  future,  but  their 
constant  improvement. 

Our  organizations  realized  that  wildlife 
populations  could  not  withstand  unregulated 
hunting,  and  helped  fight  for  the  establish- 
ment of  modern  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams on  both  public  and  private  lands.  We 
worked  for  wildlife  refuges,  and  for  protec- 
tion of  critical  habitats  The  results  are  ap- 
parent .Many  wildlife  species  enjoy  popu- 
lation levels  far  higher  than  were  historic. 
As  a  result,  our  generation,  and  many  more 
to  follow,  should  be  able  to  enjoy  hunting 
and  fishing,  both  for  recreation  and  suste- 
nance 

It  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  no  prob- 
lems remain  We  are  constantly  challenged 
to  improve  the  management  of  land,  water, 
and  natural  resources.  We  don't  always  have 
the  scientific  information  needed  to  know 
exactly  what  should  be  done  in  every  situa- 
tion People  don't  always  do  the  right  thing. 
even  when  they  know  better,  and  we  need  to 
refine  the  regulations  under  which  we  all 
live  in  a  civil  society.  E^ch  generation  must 
meet  its  conservation  challenges  in  turn. 

But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  accom- 
plished much  In  the  past  century — and  it  is 
also  fair  to  say  that  both  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club  and  the  American  Forestry 
Association  can  be  proud  of  the  roles  that 
their  membership  and  leaders  have  played  In 
that  time. 

But  this  Is  no  time  to  rest  on  merits — no 
matter  how  substantial.  The  challenges 
ahead  are  formidable,  and  once  again,  our  or- 
ganizations are  called  to  play  a  significant 
role.  I  am  also  convinced  that  this  Is  a  par- 
ticularly critical  time  In  history,  and  that 
we  need  to  act  Immediately  Let  me  tell  you 
why 


This  decade,  the  final  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, creates  a  significantly  heightened 
sense  of  expectation  in  people's  m.inds.  We've 
talked  all  our  lives  about  '"the  year  2000.  ' 
speculating  on  what  thing?  will  be  like  when 
we  reach  that  magic  year  For  most  of  our 
lives,  the  turn  of  the  century  sounded  very 
far  into  the  future  Today,  it  does  not  seem 
far  away  at  all  It  sounds  right  around  the 
comer.  It  is  not  as  far  into  the  future  as 
Ronald  Reagan's  inauguration  date  is  ic  the 
past.  Think  back  to  that  event.  How  many 
remember  if  Doesn't  seem  that  long  ago. 
does  if 

Yet  people  are  looking  with  great  expecta- 
tion toward  the  year  2000  And  because  of 
those  expectations,  they  are  willing  to  exert 
energies  and  force  changes,  m.uch  more  than 
before.  People  are  expecting  great  things, 
and  many  of  those  expectations  deal  with 
the  environm.ent,  and  Its  quality  In  a  nut- 
shell, people  expect  us  to  reach  the  year  2000 
with  a  larger  population,  enjoying  a  more 
comfortable  and  widespread  quality  of  life, 
while  maintaining  a  healthier,  more  stable 
environment. 

Can  that  be  done'' 

To  be  honest,  we  don't  know  There's  never 
been  5.25  or  6  billion  people  on  this  earth  be- 
fore. We  don't  know  how  well  we  will  be  able 
to  meet  their  needs,  while  still  retaining  bio- 
logical and  ecological  systems  that  function 
properly. 

What  we  do  know,  however,  is  that  unless 
people,  and  all  their  institutions,  work  to- 
gether to  manage  natural  resources  properly. 
the  future  is  not  all  that  bright.  Six  billion 
people,  if  they  are  ail  working  to  destroy  our 
planet,  will  succeed.  The  open  question  re- 
mains, what  about  6  billion  people  who  work 
to  live  in  harmony  with  the  natural  world? 
What  are  their  chances''  Better.  I  would 
argue 

So  this  is  the  basis  for  a  new  "Environ- 
mental Decade"  of  the  1990s  Like  the  pio- 
neering work  in  the  1890s,  it  will  be  pace- 
setting  It  will  establish  many  of  the  ground 
rules,  and  much  of  the  potential,  for  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  2l8t  Century 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  have 
to  change  some  things  significantly  Much  of 
the  environmental  movement  of  the  1970'8 
pitted  government  against  industry,  or  con- 
servation organizations  against  both  Ir  the 
process,  we  heightened  awareness  about  en- 
vironmental problems,  and  accelerated  the 
search  for  solutions,  but  we  did  it  in  an  ad- 
versarial, often  acrimonious,  atmosphere. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  that  continues  to 
this  day 

Tha.1  may  be  a  strategy'  we  can  i".  afford  in 
the  future  It  creates  at  least  three  prob- 
lems. One.  of  course,  is  the  huge  cost  in  en- 
ergy and  money  that  we  waste  m  fighting 
with  each  other  Those  resources  could  be  far 
better  directed  to  the  work  at  hand,  the 
proper  management  of  natural  resources  and 
the  restoration  of  damaged  ecosystems. 

Second,  it  tends  to  focus  our  attention  on 
political  rather  than  scientific  solutions  If 
you  can  identify  a  vllialn,  and  outvote  him 
in  the  political  arena,  you  simply  force  your 
solution  upon  him.  Sometimes  that  may  be 
the  best  solution:  often  it  is  not  The  calm, 
cool  search  for  realistic  and  rational  solu- 
tions is  not  easy  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 

TTiird.  and  perhaps  worse.  Is  the  tendency 
of  these  battles  to  disempower  people,  who 
are  made  to  believe  that  the  environment 
and  Its  problems  are  the  domain  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry,  that  government  and  in- 
dustry are  solely  at  fault  for  perceived  envi- 
ronmental problems,  and  that  only  govern- 
ment and  Industry  hold  the  key  to  solutions. 
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Individuals  are  made  to  feel  that  they  can't 
contribute,  that  the  problems  are  too  Im- 
mense for  any  one  person  to  address  That's 
a  terrible  public  attitude  to  create,  one  that 
Is  both  destructive  and  wrong  But  It  Is  the 
overwhelmlnK  attitude  of  Americans  today. 
aicordlnif  to  a  Roper  Poll  conducted  Just  this 
past  spring 

Our  goal.  Instead,  must  be  to  empower  peo 
pie.  to  help  them  realize  that  they  c^n.  and 
must,  make  a  difference  'Vou  will  hear  this 
theme  coming  more  and  more  from  the  Bush 
Administration,  as  It  searches  for  a  message 
that  can  move  Americans  to  positive  action 
on  a  wide  variety  of  fronts  It  la  a  theme  that 
we  have  b<>en  using  at  AKA  In  a  variety  of 
ways  for  several  years,  as  we  seek  to  address 
the  environmental  challenges  of  the  1990's 
Let  me  give  you  two  examples 

We  have  a  campaign  called  Global  ReLeaf 
that  calls  individuals,  organizations,  compa- 
nies and  governments  Into  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  address  reforestation  and  tree  plant- 
ing opportunities.  We  realize  that  the  Ills  of 
the  environment  wont  all  be  solved  by 
planting  a  tree,  but  you'd  be  amazed  at  how 
many  places  exist  where  this  Is  a  positive, 
badly-needed  action  And  It  Is  a  people-sized 
action,  one  that  a  person  can  do  alone  or  In 
combination  with  friends  Better  still,  It  Is 
an  action  where  young  and  old  can  work  to- 
gether, bridging  the  gap  between  our  history 
and  our  future  as  they  plant  a  living  orga- 
nism that,  with  propter  care  and  treatment, 
will  outlive  not  Jusc  ourselves,  but  several 
generallons. 

In  the  process  of  designing  the  Global 
ReLeaf  campaign,  we  wanted  to  develop  a 
strong  role  for  business  and  Industry,  as  well 
as  citizens  and  governments  For  many  of  us. 
the  most  potent  organization  we  belong  to  Is 
the  company  for  which  we  work  Whether 
that  company  Is  environmentally  construc- 
tive or  destructive  Is,  In  fact,  an  extension  of 
our  own  lives,  and  a  measure  of  our  personal 
Impact  upon  this  world  and  its  future 

We  went  to  a  company  like  Texaco  with 
the  following  message  "Look,  no  matter 
how  hard  you  work  to  meet  minimal  pollu- 
tion requlremenU.  that  won't  be  enough  If 
Increasing  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  Is  a 
problem  In  connection  with  the  greenhouse 
effect  and  global  warming,  then  the  use  of 
fossil  fuels  win  continue  to  contribute  to 
that  problem  You  cant  avoid  11  What  you 
can  do.  however,  Is  become  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. You  can  work  to  plant  trees,  conserve 
energy,  and  improve  ecosystems," 

Their  reaction  was  Immediate,  positive. 
and  massive  They  Joined  the  Global  ReLeaf 
campaign,  focusing  their  efforts  on  Improv- 
ing urban  and  community  forests,  where  ad- 
ditional trees  are  one  of  the  most  cost-effec 
Uve  energy  saving  opportunities  open  to 
Americans  today  In  addition  to  providing 
money  for  purchasing  trees  In  three  cities, 
they  called  upon  Texaco  employees  to  work 
as  volunteers  In  helping  U)  plant  the  trees 
The  result  was  over  1.600  new  tree  planting 
volunteers,  and  a  marvelous  boost  in  the  mo- 
rale and  pride  within  those  units  of  the  com- 
pany 

There  was  another  reaction  as  well,  thou- 
sands of  >  Itlzens  In  Denver  New  Orleans,  and 
Houston  got  a  new  view  of  Texaco  Instead  of 
seeing  the  company  as  some  huge,  mono- 
lithic. Impersonal  !l.  they  saw  Texaco  peo- 
ple all  sizes,  shapes,  and  ages  (jf  people,  who 
cared  about  the  community,  and  who  could 
work  through  the  company.  In  the  Global 
ReLeaf  campaign,  to  do  something  positive 
That  company  is  now  more  human,  more 
poeltlve.  and  more  committed  to  solving  en- 
vironmental  problems  In   the  eyes  of  thou- 


sands of  people  instead  of  serving  to  dis- 
courage them  from  taking  action  them- 
selves. It  Is  providing  positive  encourage- 
ment 

Texaco  is  far  from  alone  in  this  effort,  we 
have  over  70  commercial  partners  In  Global 
ReLeaf  at  this  time,  and  the  number  Is 
climbing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  each  week 
I>arge  and  small,  each  has  a  role  that  they 
can  play,  when  we  redefine  the  environ- 
mental crisis  as  an  agenda  for  action  rather 
than  a  cause  for  despair 

My  second  example  is  a  concept  we  called 
•Friends  of  the  National  Forest"  Not  a  new 
idea,  of  course,  but  one  based  on  the  notion 
that  the  people  who  live  In  and  around  each 
national  forest  constitute  a  great  group  of 
partners  who  can.  If  the  opportunity  Is  made 
available,  be  a  great  help  In  supporting  the 
good  stewardship  of  those  lands  We  have 
seen  several  such  groups  get  started,  and  the 
results  have  been  just  excellent  Where  peo- 
ple work  together  to  Identify  action  opportu- 
nities, much  can  be  done. 

Now,  where  does  this  leave  ua? 

The  conservation  movement  has  accom- 
plished much  In  the  past,  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  are  better  as  a  re- 
sult. But  the  Incredible  growth  of  population 
and  demand  threatens  to  outstrip  the  bio- 
logical capacity  of  the  earth  unless  dramatic 
changes  are  made  Those  changes  must  be 
based  on  new  ways  of  thinking,  and  new  op- 
portunities for  positive  action,  if  they  are  to 
have  any  chance  of  success 

What  can  our  two  organizations  do  In  this 
climate  to  live  up  to  the  history  of  our  fore- 
fathers of  a  century  ago'*  I'd  say  we  can  do  a 
whole  lot 

Next  year.  1991.  Is  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion of  the  national  forest  system  We  can 
Join  as  partners  to  rekindle  the  sense  of  dedl 
cation  and  commitment  that  caused  Amerl 
cans  to  set  these  lands  aside  We  can  refocus 
public  attention  on  the  need  fur  scientific  re- 
source management,  guided  by  the  land 
stewardship  ethic  which  has  become  such  a 
strong  part  of  our  lives  and  heritage  We  can 
demonstrate  that  our  vision  of  multiple  use, 
conservation,  and  stewardship  Is  as  critical 
to  human  survival  In  the  21st  Century  as  It 
has  been  critical  to  framing  the  quality  of 
life  In  the  20th 

We  can  mobilize  our  members,  as  Individ- 
uals, and  as  members  of  great  organizations 
The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  has  taken  tre- 
mendous leadership  In  forming  the  public's 
attitude  toward  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  big  game  Now,  you  have  embarked 
on  some  significant  habitat  enhancement  ef- 
forts I  hope  you  will  continue  and  accelerate 
that  effort,  until  every  member  gels  deeply 
and  personally  Involved  In  your  mission  and 
Its  work 

if  you  run  Into  the  need  to  re-forest 
ecosystems  as  a  way  of  restoring  environ- 
mental stability  and  quality,  and  have  any 
hesitancy  on  how  to  do  It  effectively,  we 
hope  you  will  come  to  us  and  Join  as  a  part 
ner  In  our  Global  ReLeaf  campaign  We've 
created  ways  for  everyone  to  contribute.  In 
amounts  that  run  from  SI  to  SIO  million,  and 
in  equally  dlfferen'  Jptfree."  of  involvement 
Together,  we  can  show  people  that  the  land 
and  Its  res<iurceB,  just  like  the  big  game  ptjp- 
ulatlons  of  North  America,  c^n  be  restored, 
rebuilt,  renewed,  and  improved 

At  the  same  lime.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
to  work  for  positive  ways  in  which  your 
members  can  take  their  love  of  the  land  into 
the  other  organizations  where  they  spend 
their  lives  They  work  for  companies  and  or 
ganlzatlons  that  need  to  become  more  active 


in  environmental  action  They  belong  to 
service  clubs,  community  groups,  and  alumni 
associations  The  fight  for  tomorrow's  envi- 
ronment IS  not  just  a  fight  for  conservation 
groups  Ui  undertake,  it  is  everyone's  chal- 
lenge Your  memtiers.  educated  by  their  In- 
volvement In  Boone  and  Crockett  programs, 
can  become  conservation  emissaries  In  many 
other  aspects  of  their  lives 

Conservation  In  Its  second  century  must 
become  more  than  simply  a  way  of  slowing 
the  deterioration  of  the  world  s  resources.  It 
must  become  the  basis  for  people  to  rebuild 
and  restore  a  new  world,  one  that  is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  one  we  inherited  Our  history 
suggests  that  this  Is.  indeed,  possible,  our  fu- 
ture demands  that  it  happen 

That  is  the  new  mes.sage.  and  the  new  chal- 
lenge, that  separates  1990  from  1890.  and.  for 
thai  matter.  1990  from  19^0  Can  we  meet  this 
new  challenge"  1  think  »o  But  clearly,  that 
optimism  Is  based  upon  one  essential  founda 
tlon.  and  that  is  the  belief  that  you.  the  peo- 
ple In  this  room  tonight,  and  your  organlza 
tlon.  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  are  every 
bit  as  dedicated,  and  far  more  scientifically 
and  organizationally  sophisticated,  than 
your  great  grandfathers  I  m  convinced  that 
this  Is  true,  and  that  together,  organizations 
such  as  yours  and  mine  can  lead  a  broad  coa- 
lition of  partners  to  that  new  height  of  re- 
sponsible st.ewardshlp  upon  which  the  future 
of  all  humanltv  depends 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
BlNGAMAN)   The  Senator  from  Kansas. 


PROGRESS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President,  the  paat 
week  has  been  an  historic  one  In  South 
Africa's  movement  toward  full  democ- 
racy. Two  important  events  occurred. 
as  a  result  of  the  leadership  and  cour- 
age of  three  men:  President  de  Klerk. 
Nelson  Mandela,  and  Dr   Buthelezl 

Late  last  week,  in  an  address  to  the 
South  .African  Parliament,  de  Klerk 
reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  fun- 
damental change,  the  abolition  of 
apartheid,  and  the  creation  of  a  fully 
democratic  constitution 

More  concretely,  he  announced  that 
his  government  will  introduce  letflsla- 
tlon  to  repeal  the  last  remaining  legal 
foundations  of  apartheid— the  Group 
Areas  Act.  the  I^and  Acts,  and  the  Pop- 
ulation Registration  Act 

In  asking  the  Pallament  to  act  swift- 
ly on  these  proposals,  de  Klerk  said  the 
result  Will  be  that.  "South  Africa's 
statute  hook  will  be  devoid,  within 
months,  of  the  remnants  of  racially 
discriminatory  legislation  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  cornerstones 
of  apartheid    " 

De  Klerk  also  repeated  that  both  this 
government  and  the  A  N  C  have  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  a  multiparty 
conference  should  be  convened  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  set  the  stage  for  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  new  confltltutlon.  That  Is 
welcome  news,  and  deserves  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  the  United 
States. 

Earlier  In  the  week.  Mandela  and 
Buthelezl  met  personally  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  30  years,  and  called  for 
an  end  to  the  deadly  cycle  of  violence 
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that  has  pitted  their  followers  against 
each  other. 

Previously,  the  A.N.C.  had  sought  to 
shut  Buthelezl  out  of  the  negotiations 
on  South  Africa's  future.  But.  as  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  observers 
have  noted.  Buthelezl  and  his  Inkatha 
organization  must  play  a  role  if  there 
is  to  be  a  peaceful  transition,  and 
utlimately  democracy,  in  South  Africa. 

After  the  Mandela-Buthelezi  meet- 
ing, the  Times  editorialized  that.  "If 
their  appeal  for  tolerance  succeeds. 
South  Africans  of  every  race  will  be 
the  victors." 

So  South  Africans  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum  continue  to  take  major 
steps  toward  the  goals  we  all  share— 
the  abolition  of  apartheid,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  democracy. 

As  these  momentous  steps  proceed, 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  for  the 
United  States  to  fundamentally  re- 
evaluate our  policy,  to  instire  that  we 
are  doing  the  most  that  we  can  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  forces  seeking 
such  fundamental  reform  in  South  Af- 
rica. 

If  the  reforms  de  Klerk  has  just  an- 
nounced, and  earlier  reforms,  continue 
on  schedule,  soon  all  of  the  pre- 
conditions set  out  in  United  States  law 
for  removing  the  sanctions  now  in 
place  against  South  Africa  will  be  ac- 
complished. I  believe  all  of  us— the 
President  and  the  Congress — should 
begin  now  to  consider  whether  it  is 
time  to  respond  to  these  dramatic 
changes  in  the  real  world  of  South  Af- 
rica, with  equally  substantial  changes 
In  our  own  law  and  policy  toward 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I 
sent  to  Include  in 
of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
mentioned 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Black  Solth  Africa's  Moment 

Two  proud  black  leaders,  one  a  radical  and 
the  other  a  conservative,  met  In  South  Afn- 
ca  on  Tuesday  and  called  for  an  end  to  -he 
murderous  clashes  between  their  followers 
Nelson  Mandela  was  at  his  generous  best,  his 
rival.  Chief  Mangosuthu  Gataha  Buthelezl. 
grudgingly  sought  to  score  political  points 
Yet  their  meeting,  the  first  In  nearly  three 
decades,  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  defining 
moment  In  South  African  history 

In  the  last  five  years,  at  least  6.000  blacks 
have  perished  In  township  riots  between  sup- 
porters of  Mr  Mandela's  African  National 
Congress  and  Chief  Butheleil's  Inkatha  Free- 
dom Party  Black  disunity  has  caused  rejoic- 
ing among  die-hard  supremacists  opposed  to 
ending  apartheid  through  negotiations  with 
President  F  W.  de  Klerk.  Even  so.  Mr 
Mandela's  allies  have  resisted  any  meeting 
that  might  enhance  Chief  Butheleil's  claim 
for  an  equal  seat  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Wisely,  Mr.  Mandela  decided  otherwise.  In 
their  meeting  In  Durban,  both  leaders  prom- 
ised to  tour  townships  ravaged  by  violence, 
to  monitor  the  peace  accord  and  to  assure 
that  police  are  not  fomenting  trouble  But 
Mr.  Mandela  went  on  to  declare  that  there 
Bbould  be  no  victors  or  losers:  "Only  our  peo- 


ple must  be  the  victors,  and  the  only  losers 
should  be  those  whose  racist  policies  are 
served  by  the  carnage  among  blacks  " 

For  his  part.  Chief  Buthelezl  rehearsed  his 
many  grievances  with  the  African  National 
Congress,  charging  that  its  violence  had  been 
directed  against  him  personally.  He 
scratched  the  wound  that  both  men  vowed  to 
heal.  Nevertheless,  however  prickly  the 
chief,  denying  him  a  place  at  the  table  would 
mock  the  A  N.C's  call  for  a  genuine  multira- 
cial democracy.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  there 
can  be  any  democratic  system  that  ignores 
Inkatha  and  its  predominantly  Zulu  follow- 
ing. 

Ending  the  cycle  of  violence  will  take 
more  than  words  Once  before,  a  year  ago 
Mr  Mandela  pleaded  with  his  supporters  to 
throw  down  their  weapons:  he  was  ignored 
But  having  come  to  his  rival's  stronghold  in 
NatAl  Province,  and  having  joined  with  him 
in  a  fresh  appeal.  Mr.  Mandela  has  recon- 
firmed his  own  stature  without  diminishing 
that  of  Chief  Buthelezl.  If  their  appeal  for 
tolerance  succeeds.  South  Africans  of  every 
race  will  be  the  victors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York 


ask  unanimous  con- 
the  Record  the  text 

that  I 


TERRY  ANDERSON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  today 
marks  the  2.152d  day  that  Terry  Ander- 
son has  been  held  captive  m  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 


SENATE 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
remind  each  committee  chairman  that 
pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  rules  governing  the  procedure  of 
the  committee  must  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  no  later 
than  March  1.  199L 


THE  NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1991 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  colleague  on  the  highlights  of 
his  statement,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  the  identification  of  the  progress 
that  ha^  been  made  as  a  consequence  of 
a  commitment  to  the  environment  and 
ecology,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  wildlife. 

I  think  it  shows — as  it  has  in  my 
State,  Mr.  President,  in  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  trumpeter  swan 
population  which,  several  years  ago. 
was  down  to  virtually  a  few  birds,  and 
now  numbers  several  thousand — that 
indeed  we  can.  through  commitment 
and  conservation  and  good  wildlife 
management,  bring  about  the  recovery 
of  stocks  that  were  thought  to  be  near 
to  extinction. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alaska  in  rising 
today  is  to  comment  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991,  which  was  introduced  today 


by  Senators  Johnston  and  Wallop 
This  is  a  significant  undertaking  for 
the  Energ>-  Committee  and  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  concerns  and  frustra- 
tions that  have  been  expressed:  Where 
is  our  Nations  energy  policy?  Why  do 
we  not  have  an  energy  policy'' 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  Senator 
that  the  responsibility  to  develop  a 
policy  now  shifts  to  the  Congress  In 
the  overall  introduction  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  alternatives. 

It  will  be  very  interesting.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  see  if  this  body  will  make  the 
hard,  tough  decisions  necessary  to 
form  an  energy  policy.  For  example, 
are  we  willing  to  commit,  like  our 
friends  in  Japan  and  our  friends  in 
France,  that  we  want  to  become  more 
dependent  on  nuclear  energy  Are  we 
willing,  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
Mideast  crude  oil.  to  enhance  the  de- 
velopment of  resources  within  our  own 
Nation"' 

Each  time  we  address  the  develop- 
ment of  an  energy  policy,  fromi  the 
standpHDint  of  the  foundation,  we  are 
faced  with  a  decision  that  is  going  to 
require  some  give  and  take.  It  is  going 
to  require  some  decisions.  Some  of 
these  decisions  are  not  going  to  be 
compatible  with  some  of  America's  en- 
vironmental community.  But  I  think 
everyone  agrees  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  formulate  a  workable  energy 
strateg>'. 

I  commend  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Johnston  and  Senator  Wallop,  for  the 
introduction  of  that  m  the  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991 

As  we  look  at  the  Mideast,  we  recog- 
nize there  is  a  new  dimension  related 
to  our  dependence  on  crude  oil  Cur- 
rently, my  State  of  Alaska  produces 
about  24  percent  of  the  total  crude  oil 
produced  in  this  Nation  We  are  cur- 
rently importing  about  50  percent  of 
our  oil,  A  large  portion  of  that,  and  the 
increase,  has  come  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  nations  It  is  brought  into  this 
country  in  foreign  tankers  and  it  is  an 
outflow  of  some  $50  billion. 

One  can  only  hope  the  Energy  Strat- 
egy Act  which  has  been  Introduced  will 
give  more  attention  to  domestic  explo- 
ration, which  would  not  only  reduce 
our  dependence  on  Mideast  crude  oil 
and  Imports  from  other  nations  but 
stimulate  the  economy. 

If  we  are  expending  $50  billion  on  im- 
ported oil,  one  wonders  If  we  spent  just 
one-third  of  that  on  energ>'  exploration 
for  oil  and  gas.  how  many  jobs  would 
that  create?  What  would  the  additional 
tax  contribution  be  to  our  Nation? 

As  we  reflect  on  and  examine  this 
new  legislation,  we  will  recognize  a 
couple  of  things.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  bill  is  ANWR.  I  do  not  think  too 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
this  yet.  But  if  we  look  at  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation,  we  will  find 
that  about  60  percent  of  the  funding  to 
achieve  new  innovative  technologies  is 
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golnK  to  come  from  ANWR  Tech- 
noloKles  such  as  greater  utilization  of 
wind  power,  greater  utilization  of  spe- 
cific technoloKY  to  increase  automobile 
mileage,  and  innovative  introductions 
such  aji  lookin^f  at  the  feasibility  of 
trying  to  get  coal  to  burn  cleaner  with- 
out the  outfall  associated  with  the  car- 
bon effluents. 

The  bill  basically  provides  receipts 
from  ANWR  to  go  into  an  energy  secu- 
rity fund.  That  money  is  then  used  to 
finance  other  major  initiatives  in  the 
bill 

Some  of  my  friends  In  this  body  are 
committed  to  stripping  ANWR  out  of 
the  bill.  If  they  do  they  wil!  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  killing  the 
national  energy  strategy 

Because  ANWR  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  entire  piece  of  legislation  it  cannot 
stand  without  the  revenue  sharing  to 
come  from  ANWR 

This  country  has  been  struggling  to 
develop  a  national  energy  strategy 
since  1973.  We  have  suffered  through 
energy  shortages  and  skyrocketing 
prices  My  friends  in  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor have  been  subjected  to  them  And 
now  we  have  a  new  dimension,  and  that 
dimension  is  the  US  troops,  some 
460.000  plus,  who  are  fighting  to  combat 
naked  aggression,  but  also  as  my  friend 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  indicated,  to  keep 
oil  flowing  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  oil 
to  which  the  Western  World  has  be- 
come addicted 

Mr  President,  when  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  .^pril  to  visit  Iraq  with  four 
of  my  colleagues  and  meet  with  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  it  was  very  clear  what 
the  initiative  of  this  individual  was, 
and  that  wjvs  to  control  the  proven  sup- 
ply of  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  If  there 
Is  any  doubt  about  what  his  intentions 
were,  one  can  simply  do  a  little  arith 
metlc  and  realize  had  he  been  success- 
ful in  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia,  he 
would  have  controlled  42  percent  of  the 
proven  oil  reserves  of  the  world,  and 
the  significance  of  that  speaks  for  It- 
self. 

It  is  time  to  act  now.  Mr  President 
We  need  this  balanced  package  that  ad- 
dresses energy  efficiency,  alternative 
fuels,  renewable  energy  resources,  nu- 
clear energy  the  list  goes  on  and  on, 
and  ANWR  must  be  a  part  of  the  pack- 
age 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is 
important  to  note  this  Senator  from 
Alaska  finds  extreme  fault  with  certain 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  package 
Conditions  that  can  be  construed  under 
no  other  terms  then  as  a  blackmail 
clause  This  t)asically  means  that  on 
the  issue  of  revenue  sharing  whuh. 
when  the  State  of  Alaska  came  into 
the  Union,  the  agreement  was  the  reve- 
nue sharing  would  be  90  10.  90  percent 
for  the  State  of  Alaska  and  10  percent 
for  the  Federal  Government,  an  agree- 
ment upheld  in  the  Mineral  Leasing 
AcU 


Mr-  President,  this  piirtuular  bill 
contains  a  clause  that  suggests  that  if 
the  State  is  successful  in  litigating  its 
position  under  the  Statehood  Act  and 
the  Mmeral  Leasing  Act.  it  will  lose 
because  the  leases  will  be  canceled 
anyway.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think 
the  issue  is  whether  Congress  changes 
laws  here.  The  issue  is  whether  Con- 
gress can  take  away  what  they  con- 
tracted for  The  action  would  deny  one 
of  the  50  States,  my  State  of  Alaska, 
the  right  to  defend  itself  from  what  is 
guaranteed  in  the  Statehood  Act  and  in 
the  Mineral  Leivsing  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  a  deal  is  a  deal;  the 
Federal  Government  said  the  deal  was 
90  10  The  issue  here  is  clearly  not  one 
of  good  energy  policy;  it  is  unrelated 
and.  In  my  opinion,  this  blackmail 
clause  is  unconstitutional.  One  can  al- 
most say  It  has  gone  to  the  e.xtreme  If 
we  do  not  like  the  law.  we  are  going  to 
change  it.  That  reminds  me  of  the  atti- 
tude of  our  friend  over  in  Iraq.  It  is  the 
right  of  judicial  redress  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  energy,  .vet  it  is  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  I  would  much  pre- 
fer to  have  seen  an  issue  like  this  come 
up  as  an  amendment  and  we  could 
properly  address  it.  Instead.  I  find  it  in 
the  bill,  and  I  know  my  senior  col- 
league, Senator  Stevens,  and  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  issue.  Why 
should  our  State  be  denied  the  terms 
and  commitments  under  which  we 
came  into  the  Union''  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  It.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  cor- 
rect this  blackmail  clause 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  a  straight 
.\NWR  leasing  bill  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  coslgned  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  debate  in  the  committee 
when  we  can  address  the  manner  in 
which  the  blackmail  clause  has  been 
included  in  the  legislation  introduced 
today . 

So  as  we  reflect  on  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka. I  am  reminded  somewhat  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland  where  the  red  queen 
said,  "Sentence  first,  verdict  after- 
wards." That  IS  not  just,  that  is  not  ap- 
propriate, and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
bear  with  me  as  we  examine  that  issue 
and  recognize  that  it  does  not  belong  in 
this  legislation  1  am  pleased  to  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion's energy  package  will  not  contain 
the  blackmail  clause  that  is  contained 
in  the  bill  that  was  introduced  today 

I  will  be  looking  forward  to  the  ex- 
tensive debate  with  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  energy  policy  in  this 
country,  the  necessity  of.  I  think,  un- 
derstanding the  reality  that,  indeed. 
ANWR  18  the  cornerstone;  it  is  the 
linchpin  Without  the  funding  that 
ANWR  will  bring  In.  not  only  for  the 
new  technology  aspects  but  for  the 
conservation  and  regeneration  of  many 
of  our  waterfowl  and  the  areas  in  which 
those  waterfowl  prosper,  why.  indeed. 


it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  we  can  ex- 
pect the  passage  successfully  of  a  bill 
without  .\NWR  because  there  would  be 
no  funding 

Again,  as  I  have  said.  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  about  60  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing is  to  come  from  ANWR  I  intend  to. 
over  the  next  several  days,  have  a  se- 
ries of  speeches  which  I  will  make  from 
the  floor,  talking  about  various  aspects 
of  the  ANWR  issue  I  hope  to  enlighten 
my  colleagues  in  some  detail  on  the 
various  aspects  of  ANWR.  particularly 
the  attitude  of  our  friends  in  Canada. 
Hopefully,  with  these  speeches  will 
come  a  better  understanding  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  relieving  our  dependence  on 
the  Mideast  crude  oil  that  we  currently 
are  committed  to  and  recognize  that  it 
Is  in  the  national  energy  security  in- 
terest to  look  at  the  merits  of  ANWR 
in  an  expeditious  manner  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  yield  the  floor 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr  McCathran.  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MK.S.SAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


BUDGET  OF  THE  U  S  GOVERN- 
MENT MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
RECESS     PM  12 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  4. 
1991.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
received  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompianying  docu- 
ment, which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1975.  was  referred  jointly  to 
the  Commit t^^e  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

1  THE  Bi  riGtrr  message  ok  the  president 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  Budget  of 
the  I'nited  States  Government  for  Fiscal 
Year  1992 
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The  budget  is  consistent  with  the  5- 
year  deficit  reduction  law  enacted  last 
fall.  It  recommends  discretionary 
spending  levels  that  fall  within  the 
statutory  caps  for  defense,  inter- 
national, and  domestic  discretionary 
programs.  It  implements  the  entitle- 
ment savings  and  reforms  enacted  in 
the  Budget  Agreement.  It  conforms  to 
the  new  pay-as-you-go  requirements. 

By  holding  the  overall  rate  of  growth 
of  Federal  Government  spending  to  ap^ 
proximately  2.6  percent^below  the  in- 
flation rate— the  budget  puts  into  ef- 
fect the  concept  of  a  "flexible  freeze." 
which  is  an  essential  means  of  bringing 
the  budget  into  long-term  balance. 

The  longest  period  of  peacetime  eco- 
nomic expjansion  in  history  has  been 
temporarily  interrupted.  We  can.  how- 
ever, return  to  growth  soon— and  pro- 
ceed on  the  path  to  a  new  era  of  expian- 
slon.  With  that  goal  in  mind,  the  budg- 
et places  special  priority  on  policies 
that  will  enhance  America's  potential 
for  long-term  economic  growth,  and 
that  will  give  individuals  the  power  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
America  uniquely  offers. 

To  this  end.  I  am  again  proposing  tax 
incentives  to  increase  savings  and 
long-term  investment. 

On  the  spending  side  of  the  budget, 
the  existence  of  a  cap  on  domestic  dis- 
cretionary outlays  rightly  creates  a 
competition  for  resources.  Priorities 
must  be  set.  This  budget  proposes  that 
domestic  investment  be  increased  in 
the  following  key  areas 

Education  and  Human  Capital —The 
budget  proposes  investments  to  prepare 
children  better  for  school,  to  promote 
choice  and  excellence  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  to  improve  math  and 
science  education,  and  to  increase  the 
access  of  low-income  .Americans  to 
higher  education 

Prex'ention  and  the  Seit  Generation. — 
The  budget  includes  proposals  to  help 
reduce  illness  and  death  from  prevent- 
able diseases,  and  to  reverse  the  long- 
term  trend  of  underinvestment  in  chil- 
dren 

Research  and  Development  and  the 
Human  Frontier.— The  budget  rec- 
ommends an  increase  of  $8.4  billion  m 
the  Federal  investment  in  research  and 
development,  with  special  emphasis  on 
basic  research,  high  performance  com- 
puting, and  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment. It  proposes  to  extend  perma- 
nently the  tax  credit  for  research  and 
experimentation  to  encourage  private 
sector  R&D  Investment.  In  addition, 
the  budget  reflects  the  Administra- 
tion's continued  commitment  to  ex- 
p>andlng  human  frontiers  in  spiace  and 
biotechnology. 

Transportation  Infrastructure.— The 
budget  8upp)orts  an  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Government's  Investment  in 
highways  and  bridges  to  over  $20  bil- 
lion within  5  years,  and  proposes  sub- 
stantial Increases  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Nation's  airports,  to  mod- 


ernize the  air  traffic  control  system, 
and  to  continue  to  develop  the  trans- 
portation infrastructure  for  explo- 
ration and  use  of  space. 

Amenca's  Heritage  and  Environmental 
Protection.— The  budget  includes  in- 
creased funds  for  the  exp>ansion  and  im- 
provement of  Americas  treasury  of 
parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  public  lands,  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  other  key 
environmental  statutes;  for  the  clean- 
up of  pollution  at  various  Federal  fa- 
cilities and  at  Superfund  sites;  and  for 
protection  and  enhancement  of  coastal 
areas  and  wetlands. 

Choice  and  Opportunity  —The  budget 
provides;  funds  to  help  give  parents 
greater  choice  in  child  care,  health 
care,  education,  and  housing;  the  re- 
sources to  allow  all  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  with  low  incomes,  to  seize 
the  opportunities  that  such  choice  pro- 
vides; and  a  proposal  to  establish  En- 
terprise Zones  to  bring  hope  to  our 
inner  cities  and  distressed  rural  areas. 

Drugs  and  Crime. — The  budget  further 
increases  the  Administration's  invest- 
ment in  drug  prevention,  treatment, 
and  law  enforcement.  And  the  budget 
substantially  increases  the  resources 
available  to  help  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  fight  crime,  the  Federal 
prosecutors  prosecute  criminals,  and 
the  Federal  prison  system  accommo- 
date those  convicted  of  crimes. 

To  make  such  investments  possible, 
the  budget  includes  recommendations 
to  terminate  or  reduce  Federal  invest- 
ment in  certain  low-return  programs, 
and  proposes  reforms  to  slow  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  mandatory  entitle- 
ment programs  and  to  increase  fairness 
m  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  these 
programs  provide. 

In  addition,  the  budget  contains  a 
new  proposal  to  fund  various  programs 
now  carried  out  by  the  States  through 
a  comprehensive  block  grant.  The 
States  are  continuing  to  develop  new 
and  innovative  ways  to  deliver  services 
more  effectively.  The  budget  not  only 
highlights  several  of  these  innovations; 
it  proposes  to  reinforce  and  build  upon 
them. 

The  budget  contains  several  propos- 
als that  reflect  my  commitment  to 
managing  government  better.  These  in- 
clude measures  to  improve  account- 
ability, to  reduce  waste,  to  reform  reg- 
ulation, to  employ  risk  management 
budgeting  in  addressing  threats  to 
health  and  safety,  and  to  set  clear  ob- 
jectives and  measure  performance  in 
meeting  them. 

Finally,  consistent  with  the  statu- 
tory capjs  enacted  last  year,  the  budget 
provides  the  resources  necessary  to 
maintain  national  security,  and  to  bet- 
ter advance  Ajnerican  Interests  abroad. 
As  the  budget  goes  to  press,  the  timing 
of  the  resolution  of  the  multinational 
coalition's  efforts  to  reverse  the  ag- 
gression in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  uncer- 
tain.  For  this  reason,  the  budget  re- 


flects only  a  placeholder  for  Operation 
Desert  Shield.  A  supplemental  request 
for  the  incremental  costs  of  Desert 
Shield,  which  includes  Desert  Storm. 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress  in 
the  coming  weeks. 

The  priority  investments  embodied 
in  this  budget  will  help  America  pre- 
pare for  the  requirements  and  opjKirtu- 
nities  presented  by  a  rapidly  changing 
world.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Congress  in  developing  a  budget 
that  lays  the  groundwork  for  a  bright- 
er future,  protects  our  national  inter- 
ests, and  help)s  create  the  conditions 
for  long-term  economic  growth  and 
prosperity 

George  Bush. 

February  4.  1991 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3.  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  February  1. 
1991.  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R  556  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  obtain  inde- 
pendent scientific  review  of  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  regarding  associations  be- 
tween diseases  and  exposure  to  dioxin  and 
other  chemical  compounds  in  herbicides,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
January  3,  1991,  the  enrolled  bill  was 
signed  on  February  4.  1991,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  B^tid]. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:20  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  pwissed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  It  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  598  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  capability  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists  through 
increases  in  special  pay  authorities,  to  au- 
thorize collective  bargaining  over  conditions 
of  employment  for  health-care  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

At  3  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr 
Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate; 

H.  Con.  Res  59  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  19  U.S.C. 
2211.  and  ufKin  the  recommendation  of 
the    chairman    of   the    Committee    on 
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Ways  and  Mpans,  the  Speaker  selected 
the  foUowint?  mpmbere  of  that  commit- 
tee to  be  ac  I  redited  by  the  President  as 
official  advisers  to  the  U.S.  deleg:atlons 
to  International  conferences,  meetings, 
and  nevfoliation  s*'ssions  relating  to 
trade  agreements  during  the  1st  of  the 
102d  Congress:  Mr  RtisTKNKOWsKl.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr  Jenkins.  Mr  Archer,  and 
Mr  Crank 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  8002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  des- 
ignates the  following  members  of  that 
committee  to  serve  on  the  .Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  during  the  102d 
Congress:  Mr  RosTENKOWSKl.  Mr  GIB- 
BONS, Mr.  PICKLE,  Mr.  Archer,  and  Mr 
Vander  Jagt. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H  R  588  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  capability  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  recruit 
and  retain  physicians  and  dentists  through 
Increases  In  special  pay  authorities,  to  au- 
thorize collective  bargaining  over  conditions 
of  employment  for  health-care  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMINICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

KC  498  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Com- 
munications, Computers,  and  Loglstlcsi. 
Lransmlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
study  wlt,h  respect  to  converting  the  Mill 
tary  Family  Housing  Maintenance  function 
at  I.lllle  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  .\rkan8as.  Ui 
performance  by  contract,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

EC  499  .\  communication  from  the  Ailmln- 
Istrator  of  the  Knergy  Information  Admlnls- 
trathjn  I>eparim«>nt  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  Ui  law.  notice  that  the  report 
on  preliminary  petroleum  price  and  profit 
data  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1990  Is  forth- 
coming, U)  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

EC  500  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  ami  Natural  Resources. 

EC  501  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  an  application  by  the  Schuk 
Toak  District  for  a  lean  under  the  Small 
Reclamations  Projects  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re.nources 

EC-50a  A  communication  from  ihi-  .\s8l9t- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  .  l>and  and  Min- 
erals Management  I,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  royalty  agreements  for 


oil  and  gas  entered   into  during  fiscal   year 

1990  which  Involved  unleased  Government 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources 

EC-500  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Water  and 
Science),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 

1991  Update  to  the  National  Plan  for  Re- 
search in  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources  and 
the  1991  Report  on  the  Mineral  Institute  Pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources 

EC  504  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  {or  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  leAse  revenues,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  505  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-506  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  no- 
tice of  meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program,  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  507  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Collection  and  Dis- 
bursement. Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  offshore  lease  revenues,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-508  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Energy  (Policy.  Planning 
and  Analysis),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
plans  to  submit  certain  energy  targets  for 
net  Imports,  domestic  production,  and  end- 
use  energy  consumption,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC- 509  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  calendar  year  1989  wildfire  re- 
habilitation report  for  Department  of  the  In- 
terior administered  lands,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-510.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  comprehensive  report  on  a  project  ne- 
gotiated under  the  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Demonstration  Program,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC  511  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  Chairman  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re 
port  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works 

EC-  512  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proposed  regulation  that  will  help  re- 
duce excessive  inflation  in  the  US  health 
care  system  and  provide  an  alternative  sim- 
ply to  cutting  Medicare  payments  to  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

EC-513.  A  communication  from  the  Admin 
Istrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  De 
velopment,  transmitting,  pursuant  Ui  law    a 
report   on   development   assistance    program 
allocations  for  fiscal  year  1991,  to  the  Com 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-514  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 


cy, transmitting,  pursuant  U)  law.  a  report  of 
tho.se  foreign  military  sales  customers  with 
approved  cAsh  flow  financing  In  excess  of  JlOO 
million  as  of  October  1,  1990,  to  the  Commits 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC  515  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  .Affairs), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
security  assistance  allocation  for  fiscal  year 
1991,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-516  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  January  31.  1991,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations 

EC-517  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International  Cul- 
tural and  Trade  Center  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
system  of  internal  accounting  and  adminis- 
trative controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  yeaj 
1990,  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs 

EC-518  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  system  of 
internal  accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trols in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-519  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Senior  Executive  Service  positions  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs 

EC-520  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  competi- 
tion advocacy  for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-521  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice for  fiscal  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC- 522  A  comm.unlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
under  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1990,  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-523.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  controls  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1990.  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC- 524  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Federal  Co-chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  ac 
counting  and  administrative  controls  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  year  1990  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC- 525  A  communuallon  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  repcirt 
on  Instances  where  a  Federal  agency  did  not 
fully  implement  a  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  contracts,  and  stating  that  there 
were  no  such  instances,  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC- 526  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Commission  under  the  Govern- 
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ment  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  fiscal  year  1990; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-527  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  system  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  controls  In  effect 
daring  fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC- .528  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission. Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of 
the  Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental .Affairs 

EC-  529  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  ilndian  Af- 
fairs), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
.Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma  judgment 
funds  awarded  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs 

EC- 530  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Council  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1990.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-531  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Endowment  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1990.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

EC- 532  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendation concerning  the  claim  of  an  In- 
dividual for  reimbursement  of  expenses,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

KC-533  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmittinR. 
pursuant  U>  law.  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  held  in  Washington,  DC.  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

EC- 534,  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  .America,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  audit  report  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  .America  for  the  period  ending 
.August  31.  1990:  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

EC  535  .\  communication  from  the  .Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  final  regulations  for  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  — Expected  Family  Contribu- 
tions for  Students  With  Special  Conditions, 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources 

EC- 536  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Research  and  Studies  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1990:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

EC-537  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Harry  S  Truman  Scholarship 
Foundation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Foundation  for  cal- 
endar year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-538  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  expand  eligibility 
for  readjustment  counseling  services  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs to  veterans  who  are  serving  in  "Oper- 


ation Desert  Storm"  or  who  served  during 
other  periods  of  armed  hostilities  after  the 
Vietnam  era;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

EC-539  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Department's  com- 
ments on  the  General  Accounting  Office  fi- 
nancial audit  of  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

EC- 540.  A  communication  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
affairs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  LEAH^'.  from  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

S  Res  36  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  referred  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
iRept.  No  102-10),  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration 

By  Mr  B'i'RD,  from  the  Committee  or.  Ap- 
propriations, without  amendment: 

S  Res  34  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  .Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr  FORD,  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  without  amendment 

S  Res.  35  An  original  resolution  providing 
for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library. 

S.  Res.  37:  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources.  without 
amendment 

S.  Res,  38'  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment 

S.  Res  39.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 

By  Mr  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment 

S  Res.  42:  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration 

By  Mr  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  Con  Res  10  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution to  allow  another  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library  in  place  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


EXECurrvE  reports  of 

COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Ex.  B,  95-1.  Montreal  Aviation  Protocols  3 
and  4  (Exec.  Rept.  No.  102-1). 


Text  of  Reported  Resolltion  or  Advice 
.\ND  Consent  to  Ratification 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
coricumng  thereini  That  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  Additional 
Protocol  No.  3  to  Amend  the  Convention  for 
the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to 
International  Carriage  by  Air.  signed  at  War- 
saw on  October  12.  1929,  as  Amended  by  the 
Protocols  done  at  The  Hague,  September  28, 
1955.  and  at  Guatemala  City,  March  8.  1971 
(hereinafter  Montreal  Protocol  No  3i.  and 
Montreal  Protocol  No.  4  to  Amend  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
Relating  to  International  Carriage  by  Air. 
signed  at  Warsaw  on  October  12.  1929.  and 
Amended  by  the  Protocol  done  at  The  Hague 
on  September  8.  1955  (hereinafter  Montreal 
Protocol  No.  4',  provided  that. 

(1)  the  President  shall  not  deposit  the  In- 
struments of  ratification  for  the  United 
States  until  he  has  determined  that  a  satis- 
factory supplemental  compensation  plan,  as 
reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  will  be  in  operation  for  the 
United  States,  and 

(2)  the  President  shall  give  notice  of  de- 
nunciation of  these  protocols  by  the  United 
States  if.  at  any  time  after  their  entry  into 
force  for  the  United  States,  he  determines 
that  a  satisfactory  supplemental  compensa- 
tion plan,  as  periodically  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  in  light  of  new 
economic  or  other  relevant  circumstances.  Is 
not  in  operation  for  the  United  States,  or 
that  the  best  Interests  of  US  airline  pas- 
sengers are  not  otherwise  served  by  contin- 
ued adherence  to  these  protocols  by  the 
United  States:  and 

(3)  the  US  Government  shall  continue  ac- 
tively to  seek  to  negotiate  higher  limits  on 
the  liability  of  carriers  than  those  provided 
under  these  protocols 

By  Mr  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  attached  listing  of  nomi- 
nations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  he  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator  since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  January  4,  January  10. 
January  11.  January  22.  and  January 
23.  1991  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 

•In  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  Generals 
Corpe  there  are  4  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  (list  begins  with  Thomas 
R.  Cuthbert)  (Reference  No  17i 

*In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  31  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  general  and 
below  (list  begins  with  John  W  Cudmorei 
(Reference  No  18) 

**In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  is  1  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  colonel  (Donald  J 
Grande)  (Reference  No.  24) 

**ln  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  3  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Charles  O  Bruce  ID i 
(Reference  No.  25, 
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••In  t.he  Army  there  are  6  promotions  to 
the  Rrade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  b<>Rln9 
with  HuKh  D  Thorflnnson)  (Reference  No  29) 

"In  the  Army  there  are  36  promotions  and 
appointments  to  the  »rrade  of  colonel  illst  be- 
gins with  Barl*ara  Blatter)  illi^ference  No.  30) 

**In  the  Navy  there  are  48  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  (list  begins  with 
Kevin  K    Bach)  (Reference  No.  31) 

**In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  23  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  commander  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Manuel  V.  Ordonez)  (Ref- 
erence No.  32) 

•*In  the  Air  Force  there  are  1.679  appoint- 
ments to  a  grade  no  higher  than  captain  (list 
begins  with  Steven  L.  Abemathy)  (Reference 
No.  341 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  57  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  James  F.  Butler.  Jr.)  (Ref- 
erence No  35) 

•*ln  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  68  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Michael  J.  Bayer)  (Ref- 
erence No.  36) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  1.146  promotions 
and  appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  (list  begins  with  Jose  C  Abllesi  (Ref- 
erence No.  37) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  154  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Lynn 
E.  Acheson)  (Reference  No.  43) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  Is  1  ap- 
pointment u>  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(Fortunate  T  Ellzaga)  (Reference  No.  49) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  13  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Donald  E  Bayles)  (Ref 
erence  No  50) 

•*In  the  Army  there  are  12  promotions  and 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Joseph  S.  Hunter) 
(Reference  No  52) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  17  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Ray  D  Berrlnger)  (Ref- 
erence No.  53) 

•*ln  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  18  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Craig  B   Anderson)  (Reference  No.  54) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  37  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Thomas  E  Batsky)  (Ref- 
erence No.  55) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  186  appolntmenu 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Mary  P  Cello)  (Reference  No  56) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  68  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Alexander  H  Burgln)  (Ref- 
erence No.  57) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  242  appointments 
to  t  he  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Walt<-r  M   Elliott)  (Reference  No  58) 

•Colonel  John  J  Cuddy.  USA.  to  be  briga- 
dier general  (Reference  No.  67) 

•*In  the  Navy  there  are  1.837  appolntmenu 
to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins  with  Ken- 
neth S   Acfalle)  (Reference  No  68) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  758  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Robert  T  Adams)  (Reference  No  89) 

••In  the  Air  Force  there  are  24  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Nell  T    Allen)  (Reference  No   82) 

••In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
23  appointments  U)  the  (?rade  of  commander 
and  below  illst  begins  with  .Michael  W  Abra- 
ham i  (Referent  e  No  83  i 

•In  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
46  appointments  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  b*>low  dlst  begins  with  Enrique  N 
Panllllo)  (Reference  No  84i 

•Lieutenant  General  .Jlmmle  V  Adams. 
USAF.  to  be  general  (Reference  No.  90) 


•Major  General  William  C,    Pagonls.  USA. 
Ui  be  lieutenant  general  (Reference  No.  91) 
Total  6.542. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLITIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  METZENBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr  LlEBER.MA.s-.  and  Mr.  COHEN): 
S.  340  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1996  to  Impose  a  tax  on  the  ex- 
cess profits  of  large  oil  companies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WALLOP): 
S.  341.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oil.  to  provide  for  the  en- 
ergy security  of  the  Nation  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

By    Mr    JOHNSTON   (for   himself.   Mr 
Wallop.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr. 
BINCAMA.N.  and  Mr  Craig  i: 
S  343.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contlnue'1  Unit- 
ed   SUtes    leadership    in    high-performance 
computing:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 
By  Mr  ROTH 
S    344.   A   bin   to  establish   the  Northern 
Yukon-Arctic  International  Wildlife  Refuge: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
ChafeE): 
S  345  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  disaster  loan  eligibility  to 
small  business  concerns  located  In  States  In 
which  one-third  or  more  of  the  depository  In- 
stitutions have  been  simultaneously  closed 
for  a  period  of  at  least  5  days,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr  Bent- 
sen.  Mr  RiEGLE.  Mr  GaRN.  Mr 
HEL)kis.   Mr    KERRY,   Mr    HATCH.   Mr 

DAMATO,     Ms      MlKVI-SKI.     Mr      THUR- 
MOND. Mr   LoTT.  and  Mr.  Shelby  ): 
S.   346    A  bill   to  strengthen   the   Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr   DrxoN.  Mr   Heinz.  Mr  Sarbanes. 
Mr   DAMATO,  Mr   Dddd.  and  Mr  Sa.s- 
SER): 
S  347  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the  defense  in- 
dustrial  base  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes 

By  Mr  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr  Garn. 
and  Mr   DlxoN) 
S  34«   A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration  dale 
of   the    Defense    Production    Act   of   1950   to 
March  18.  1991.  considered  and  passed 

By    Mr     BUMPERS    (for    himself.    Mr 
Pryor.  Mr    Kasten.   Mr    Exon,   Mr 
Dole.  Mr  Kohl.  Mr  Hatch.  Mr  Har- 
KIN.    Mr     Cochran,    Mr     Reid,    Mr 
LOTT.   Mr    Heflin.    Mr    Helms.    Mr 
Boren.  Mr    Wallop.  Mr    DeConcini, 
Mr  Gramm,  Mr   Shelby,  Mr   Burns, 
Mr    Bryan.  Mr    McCain,  Mr    DtxoN. 
Mr     Bt^sD.    Mr     Breaitc,    Mr    Craig, 
and  Mr  Kerrey i 
S    349    A   bill   to  amend   the   Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the   Committee   on   Ijibor  and   Human   Re- 
sources. 


By  Mr  KOHL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Grassley): 
S.  350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  to  Include  foreign  deposits  and 
non-deposit  liabilities  In  the  assessment 
base,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MhrrZF-NBAUM  (for  himself. 
.Mr  D  AMATri,  Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr 
Lugar.  Mr  .MiAMs.  Mr  COATS.  Mr 
SHELHY.   Mr    HlRDlCK.   Mr    HATFIELD. 

Mr    Rockefeller.   Mr.   Inouye.  and 

Mr  AKAKA) 
S  351.  A  bill  to  provide  participants  In  pri- 
vate pension  plans  which  were  terminated 
before  September  1,  1974.  the  nonforfeitable 
pension  benefits  which  were  lost  by  reason  of 
the  termination,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By     Mr      GLENN     (for     himself,     Mr. 
INOLYE.  and  Mr.  AdamS); 
S.  352.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of  per- 
sons to  due  process  of  law  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  In  guardianship  proceedings: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr    JEFFORDS   (for   himself.    Mr. 
METZENBAUM.  Mr  Reid,  Mr 

LiEBERMAN,  Mr   D  A.VATO.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.    MoYNiHAN.    Mr    Gore,   and   Mr 
Chafee): 
S.  353.  A  bill  to  require  the  Director  of  the 
National   Institute   for  Occupational   Safety 
and  Health  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  preva- 
lence and  Issues  related  to  contamination  of 
workers'    homes   with   hazardous   chemicals 
and  substances  transported  from  their  work- 
place and  to  issue  or  report  on  regulations  to 
prevent  or  mitigate   the   future  contamina- 
tion of  workers'  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:    to    the    Committee    on     Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr  KASTEN 
S  354  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  mortgage  revenue 
bond  financing  of  mortgages  for  veterans  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S  355  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  mortgage  revenue 
ixsnd  financing  of  mortgages  for  veterans  of 
Operation  Desert  Shield,  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By   Mr    THURMOND  (for  himself,   Mr 
Simpson,  Mr   Leahy.  Mr   Hatch.  Mr 
GRASSLEY.   Mr    Bond.   Mr    Cochran. 
Mr  DeConcini.  and  Mr  Heflinc 
S.  356   A  bill  to  assure  fairness  In  the  allo- 
cation and  award  of  antitrust  damages;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     REID    (for    himself    and    Mr 

BRYAN) 

S  357.  A  bill  to  convey  fee  title  to  Pershing 
County  Water  Conservation  District,  certain 
Federal  lands  known  as  the  Battle  Mountain 
Community  Pastures,  In  recognition  thai 
the  land  was  initially  acquired  by  the  Dis- 
trict and  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Humbolt  River  Project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S   358   A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  pro- 
gram under  which  perental  dlacetylmorphine 
win    be    made    available    through    qualified 
pharmacies  for  the  relief  of  intrai  table  pain 
due  to  cancer,  and  for  other  purposes    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
By   Mr    BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr    DaN- 
forth.    Mr    MoYNiHAN.   Mr    Chafee, 
Mr    Phyok,  Mr    Gras.sley,  Mr    San- 
ford.    Mr     Kerry.    Mr     Lieberman, 
and  Mr  Cix-hran  i 
S    359    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve 
nue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  charitable 
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contributions   of  appreciated   property   will 
not  be  treated  as  an  item  of  tax  preference; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr  ROTH 
S  J    Res   60   Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  relative  to  campaign  expenditures; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   FORD; 
S  ,J    Res    61    Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June    ■;,     1992.    a.«    "Kenlucky    Bicentennial 
Day'  .  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HATCH  (for  himself,  .Mr 
ADAMS,  Mr  Bond,  Mr  Bradley,  Mr 
Bi'RDiCK,  Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr  Conrad. 
.Mr  CRAN.STON,  Mr  D  Amatxi,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr  Dixon,  Mr  Diren- 
berger,  Mr  Garn,  Mr  Gras.sley. 
Mr,  Heflin.  Mr  Hollings.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  Levin,  .Mrs  Kassebaum. 
.Mr     Ka.sten.    Mr     Laitesberc,    Mr 

METZENBAUM,       MS.       MiKULSKL       Mr 

Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr  Mur- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr 
Pryor.  Mr  Riegle.  Mr  Sanford.  Mr 
Sarbanes.  .Mr  Sasser,  Mr  Specter. 
Mr    Symmr,  .Mr   Thur.mond.  and  Mr 

JOHN.STON) 

S.J,  Res.  62  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March,  1991  and  the  month  of 
March,  1992  as  Women's  History  .Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  .Mr  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr  Kas- 
ten, Mr,  Simon,  Mr  Sarbanes,  Mr 
Pressler.  Mr  Cranston,  Mr 
D -AiMATo.  .Mr  Kerry.  Mr  Bradley. 
Mr  F'ackwood.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr  Sas- 
ser,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr  Biden.  Mr 
Grassley.  Mr  Daschle.  Mr  Drxos, 
Mr  LEVIN,  Mr  Dodd,  Mr.  Ada.ms.  Mr, 
Mitchell,  Mr  Burdick,  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan, Mr  (^iri-on.  Mr  Spf.itter,  Mr 
Chafee.  Mr  RrrrH.  Mr  Gore,  Mr 
Leahy,  Mr  Boken.  Mr  DeConcini. 
Mr  Nuns,  Mr  Akaka.  Mr  Glenn, 
Mr,  Lnouye.  Mr  Graha.v,  Mr  Fowl- 
er. Mr  Lautenberg,  Mr  .Metzen- 
BAUM,  Mr  Pell.  Mr  C(x:hra.n.  Mr 
McCain.  Mr  Helms,  Mr  Gahn,  Mr 
Hatch  Mr  Heinz,  Mr  Warner,  Mr 
Durenbekgeh.  Mr  Gramm,  Mr 
Craig.  Mr  Lugar,  and  Mr  Symms): 
S  J  Res  63  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  14.  1991  as  'Baltic  Freedom  Day  ";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr 
Adams.  Mr  Bentsen,  Mr  Bumpers, 
Mr  Burdick,  Mr  Burns.  Mr  Chafee, 
Mr  Coc-hran.  Mr  Conrad.  Mr  Craig, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr  D  Amato,  Mr 
DeConcini,  Mr  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr, 
Dole,  Mr  EXimenici,  Mr  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr  Exon,  Mr  Glenn.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr  Gorton  Mr  Graham.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr  Hatfield,  Mr  Hollings, 
Mr,  iNOUYE,  Mr  Jeffords.  Mrs 
Kassebaum.  Mr  Kennedy,  Mr 
Kerry,  Mr  Lautenberg,  Mr  Levin, 
Mr  Lieberman,  Mr  Metzenbaum, 
Ms  MiKULSKL  Mr  Murkowski,  Mr 
Pell,  Mr  Reid,  Mr  Sanford,  .Mr 
Sarbanes,  Mr  Shelby,  Mr  Warner. 
Mr  Wellstone,  and  Mr  Specter  c 
S  J  Res  64  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  as  "National  Arbor  Day",  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr.  BYRD  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 
S,  Res.  34,  Original  resolution  authorizing 
expenditures  by   the  Committee  on   Appro- 
priations:  to   the  Committee   on   Rules   and 
Administration. 

By  Mr  FORD  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  35.  Original  resolution  providing  for 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library: 
placed  on  the  calendar 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  from  the  Comm.ittee  on 
Agriculture  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
S,  Res.  36   Original  resolution  authorizing 
expenditures    by    the    Com.m.ittee    on    Agri- 
culture,   Nutrition,    and    Forestry,     to    the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr    FORD  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration 

S    Res.  37    Original  resolution  authorizing 

expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

.Administration:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration. 

By  Mr   KENNEDY  from  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

S.  Res.  38,  Original  resolution  authorizing 

expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human    Resources,    to    the    Committee    on 

Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr   GLENN  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  .Affairs; 
S    Res.  39    Original  resolution  authorizing 
expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  .Administration. 

S  Res  40  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  that 
source  reduction  in  packaging  is  favorable  to 
the  environment  and  should  be  promoted,  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr 
Chafee.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr  Lnouye, 
Mr.    Domenici,    Mr     Jeffords,    Mr 

DURENBERGER,  Mr  LAUTENBERG.  Mr 
Conrad,  Mr  Murkowski,  Mr  Ford, 
Mr  HOLLINGS,  Mr  Levin,  Mr  Adams, 
Mr  Nunn,  Mr  KERRY,  Ms  .Mikulski. 
Mr  CRAN.STON,  Mr  Pryor.  Mr  Gore. 
Mr.  Sasseh,  Mr  Akaka.  Mr  San- 
ford, Mr  Bumpers,  Mr  Moynihan, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr  Gorton.  Mr. 
Wellstone.  Mr  Dodd,  Mr  Graham, 
Mr  Fowler.  Mr  Sarbanes,  Mr 
Symms,  Mr  Da.schle,  Mr  DeConcini, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr  Thur- 
mond, Mr  Lugar,  Mrs  Kassebaum. 
Mr  Ka.sten,  Mr  Hatch,  Mr  Cohen, 
Mr.  Pack'wood,  Mr  Bryan.  .Mr,  Ken- 
nedy, Mr  Biden,  Mr  Simpson,  Mr 
Breaux,  .Mr  Simon,  Mr  Boren.  .Mr 
METZENBAUM,  Mr  RoTH,  Mr  Heinz. 
Mr  Brown,  Mr  Grassley,  Mr 
Rockefeller,  Mr  Hel.ms.  Mr  Bond, 
Mr  Exon,  Mr  Craig,  Mr  Cochran. 
and  Mr  Kerrey) 
S,  Res.  41,  Resolution  to  establish  April  15. 
1991.   as   "National   Recycling   Day":   to   the 


S  Res,  45  Resolution  to  amend  paragraph 
■5  of  Rule  XX\'  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  considered  and  agreed  to 

S  Res  46  Resolution  to  make  majority 
party  appointm.ents  to  Senate  Commiittees 
under  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXV  for  the  One 
Hundred  and  Second  Congress:  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr  DOLE: 

S,  Res  47  Resolution  to  amend  paragraph 
4  Of  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate:  considered  and  agreed  to, 

S,  Res  48  Resolution  making  minority 
party  appointments  to  Senate  Committees 
for  the  102nd  Congress  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By  Mr    FORD  from  the  Comm.ittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration 

S.  Con.  Res  10  Ongina;  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  allow  another  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Comm.ittee  of 
Congress  on  the  Library  in  place  of  the 
Chairm.an  of  the  Committee,  placed  on  the 
calendar 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr    METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self.   .Mr     Lieberman.    and    Mr. 
Cohen  >: 
S.  340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  lax 
on  the  excess  profits  of  large  oil  com- 
panies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

EXCESS  OIL  PROFITS  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 

am  today  introducing  legislation  on  be- 
half of  myself  Senators  Lieberma.n  and 
Cohen  to  impose  an  excess  profits  sur- 
tax on  foreign  and  domestic  oil  compa- 
nies doing  business  in  the  United 
States. 

The  gouging  of  American  consumers 
carried  out  by  the  oil  industry  follow- 
ing the  August  2,  1990,  Iraqi  invasion  of 
Kuwait  was  one  of  the  most  shameful 
episodes  in  the  entire  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

There  was  no  significant  interruption 
of  Middle  East  oil  supplies  Granted, 
the  price  of  crude  oil  went  up  from  the 
pre-invasion  price  of  approximately  $20 
per  barrel  to  $39  pter  barrel  But,  gaso- 
line prices  shot  up  even  faster. 

The  price  of  gasoline  at  the  pump 
went  up  immediately  on  August  2.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  that  gasoline  had  al- 
ready been  refined  from  pre-invasior. 
oil. 

As  quick  as  Saddam  raised  his  sword, 
the  oil  companies  raised  their  prices 
What  was  the  excuse''  According  to  the 
industry,  gas  had  to  be  priced  at  its  re- 
placement cost. 
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Compare   that   to  what   the  industry 

By  Mr.  NUNN  from  the  Committee  on     said  last  spring  when  the  price  of  crude 

Armed  Services:  oil  was  falling.  At  that  time,  the  indus- 

S   Res   42  Original  resolution  authorizing     try  said  cheaper  prices  at  the  wellhead 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 


expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  Res   43.  Resolution  to  amend  paragraph 
2  of  Rule  XXV:  considered  and  agreed  to 

S    Res   44    Resolution  to  amend  paragraph 
3(C)  of  Rule  XXV,  considered  and  agreed  to 


take  1  to  3  months  to  be  reflected  at 
the  pump— time  presumably  needed  for 
transportation,  refining,  and  delivery 

Give  the  oil  industry  a  dilemma,  and 
they  will  invent  a  rationale. 

Today,  the  price  of  crude  is  back  to 
the  pre-invasion  price  range  of  $20-S21 
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where  It  has  hovered  since  mld-Janu- 

,  ary 

The  price  of  fjiusoline  is  only  now  be- 
grlnnlng  to  come  down  Until  last  week 
It  was  still  20  to  25  pfTtent  higher  than 
It  was  In  August  It  is  still  10  percent 
or  more  higher  than  pre-invaslon. 

And  as  a  result,  the  energy  compa- 
nies enjoyed  a  banner  year  They 
racked  up  huge  profits  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1990. 

Look  at  the  facts 

Mobil's  profits  are  up  46  percent — 
from  $447  million  to  $651  million. 
Maybe  it  will  be  a  little  less  this  quar- 
ter because  of  all  the  ads  they  are  tak 
Ing.  trying  to  prove  that  their  profits 
are  not  excessive  But  all  those  ads  are 
not  going  to  change  the  facts 

Texaco'8  profits  are  up  35  percent^ 
from  $287  million  to  $388  million. 

Chevron  s  profits  are  up  250  percent 
from  a  loss  of  $833  million  to  a  gain  of 
$633  million 

Shells   profits   are    up   69    percent^ 
from  $264  million  to  $446  million. 

Arco  a  profits  are  up  38  percent,— from 
$403  million  to  $566  million. 

Phillips'  profits  are  up  from  a  loss  of 
$255  million  to  a  gain  of  $237  million 
For  the  year,  profits  are  up  300  percent 
from  $219  million  to  $779  million. 

Unocal  s  profits  are  up  from  a  loss  of 
$26  million  to  a  gain  of  $38  million  For 
the  year,  profits  are  up  54  percent  from 
$260  million  to  $401  million. 

.Amerada  Hess'  profits  are  up  over  300 
percent  from  $70  8  million  to  $235.2  mil- 
lion 

The  refrain  is  the  same.  It  goes  on 
and  on  and  on  The  oil  companies  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  American 
consumer 

Amoco  8  profits  are  up  69  percent 
from  $319  million  to  $538  million  Its 
profit  from  the  sale  of  crude  oil  soared 
up  more  than  nine  times  over  last  year, 
up  from  $50  million  to  $474  million 

Pennzoil  8  profit*  are  up  from  a  loss 
of  $102  5  million  to  $29  9  million 

Exxon  s  profits  are  up  '^ClO  percent 
from  $485  million  to  $1  ,56  billion.  For 
the  year,  profits  are  up  43  percent  from 
$3.51  billion  to  $6  01  billion 

I  have  recited  all  of  these  facts  con 
cernlng  the  oil  companies  and  their 
specific  profits  because  I  had  some  con- 
cern that  somebody  might  think  we 
were  picking  out  just  a  few  selected 
ones  You  can  go  across  the  board  in 
the  oil  Industry  and  you  see  that  they 
have  profited  at  the  cost  of  the  Amer- 
ican consumer 

I  was  a  businessman  befLire  I  tame  to 
the  Senate  I  have  nothing  against  a 
company  making  a  profit  But  this  is 
different  These  companies  have  gained 
a  windfall  as  a  result  of  Iraq  moving 
Into  Kuwait,  and  now  they  are  making 
a  killing  while  our  troops  are  over 
there  In  the  Middle  F>ast  fighting  a 
war,  in  part,  to  protect  the  world's  oil 
supply 
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Some  of  my  colleagues  have  said  that 
the  enerKy  Industry  is  only  just  now  re- 
covering from  a  long  slide-  that  addi 
tional  profits  are  needed  to  pay  for  do- 
mestic drilling  for  new  oil  supplies 
They  say  our  energy  security  depends 
on  the  discovery  of  new  domestic 
sources  of  supply 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  the  indus- 
try is  performing  in  this  area.  The  last 
2  years  have  been  good  for  the  indus- 
try Net  industry  income  nearly  dou- 
bled to  over  $18  tnUion  in  1988.  and  to- 
taled $15  billion  in  19H9  the  best  years 
since  1983 

What  did  they  do  with  the  profits'* 

p:ach  year,  the  Department  of  Energy 
issues  a  rep<jrt  on  the  energy  industry 
entitled  ■Performance  Profiles  of 
Major  Energy  Producers  '  According 
to  the  1988  report,  industry  capital  ex- 
penditures were  up  43  percent  from  the 
previous  year 

Did  they  spend  the  money  on  explo- 
ration and  drilling"' 

No  They  spent  it  gobbling  each  other 
up;  33  percent  of  the  increase — $16  bil- 
lion- was  spent  on  mergers  and  acqui- 
sitions Tenneco  sold  its  petroleum  as- 
sets to  Chevron,  Amoco,  and  others. 
Amoco  purchased  Dome  Petroleum 
And  Occidential  acquired  Cain  Chemi 
cal. 

Growth  in  so-called  development  and 
exploration  expenditures  was  used  to 
buy  proved  acreage,  most  of  which 
came  from  these  mergers  and  acquisi 
tlons  Again,  according  to  the  report, 
oil  and  gas  reserve  additions  were  es- 
sentially unchanged  from  1987. 

Excluding  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
capital  expenditures  were  up  only  17 
percent,  and  that  was  the  best  showing 
since  1985. 

The  figures  for  1989  were  even  worse. 
US  exploration  and  development  ex- 
penditures declined  by  $6  billion. 

What  else  did  the  oil  industries  do 
with  its  profit^'' 

In  1988,  they  spent  nearly  $3  billion— 
a  30-percent  Increase  over  1987 — acquir- 
ing retail  gasoline  stations-  a  business 
strategy  designed  in  large  part  to  solid- 
ify big  oil's  control  over  retail  gasoline 
prices 

They    increased    their   dividend    pay 
ments  to  stockholders.  Amoco.  Exxon 
Mobil,    Chevron,    and    Texaco,    among 
others  increased  their  stock  dividends 
in  1990    So  much  for  retained  earnings 
and  capital  investment 

So  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
The  allegation  that  the  major  energy 
companies  play  a  significant  role  in 
drilling  for  new  oil  is  one  of  the  oldest 
canards  in  the  Industry 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  said  that 
this  bill  will  hurt  the  independent 
drillers  I  say  to  them.  'It  will  not  af- 
fect them  "  Just  read  the  bill.  This  bill 
applies  only  to  the  major  energy  com- 
panies, not  the  entrepreneurs  who  do 
the  real  work  of  finding  new  oil 

Mr  President,  this  bill  is  elegant  in 
its  simplicity   The  surtax  would  be  im- 


posed on  the  after- tax  corporate  profits 
of  large  energy  companies  only.  The 
surtax  is  calculated  by  taking  40  per- 
cent of  the  amount  exceeding  the  aver- 
age net  corporate  profit  for  the  5  years 
preceding  the  current  tax  year  As  a  re- 
sult, the  bill  ensures  that  a  full  60  per- 
cent of  the  excess  profit  remains  with 
the  corix)ratlon. 

Specifically,  the  tax  would  apply  to 
corporations  which  control  1  percent  or 
more  of  either  the  production  or  the  re- 
serves of  oil  or  refining  capacity  or  pe- 
troleum products  sales.  This  is  a  stand- 
ard definition  used  in  Department  of 
FInergy  reporting  requirements  to  de- 
fine the  industry  leaders 

.Again,  the  definition  does  not  include 
the  independent  drillers. 

The  tax  would  be  permanent  begin- 
ning with  the  1990  tax  year  The  reve- 
nue would  revert  to  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  deficit  reduction. 

.Mr  President,  the  revenue  estimate 
for  this  bill  is  difficult  to  determine  at 
this  time  because  many  of  the  energy 
companies  have  not  reported  1990  full- 
year  earnings.  However,  I  can  give  an 
estimate  of  how  the  bill  would  apply  to 
a  few  companies,  and  the  amount  the 
surtax  would  recover 

Exxon  s  5-year  average  -  1985-89- -an- 
nual profit  equaled  $4  7  billion  The 
1990  profit  estimate  equals  $5.1  billion. 
Accordingly,  the  excess  profit  equals 
$400  million,  and  the  .surtax  would  be 
$160  million. 

Mobil's  5-year  average  annual  profit 
equaled  $1  billion.  The  1990  profit  esti- 
mate equals  $1.9  billion.  Accordingly, 
the  excess  profit  equals  $900  million, 
and  the  surtax  would  be  $360  million 

Chevron's  5-year  average  annual  prof- 
it equaled  $681  million  The  1990  profit 
estimate  equals  $2  16  billion  Accord- 
ingly, the  excess  profit  equals  $1,479 
billion,  and  the  surtax  would  be  $691 
million. 

Again,  this  bill  is  very  simple.  It  is 
completely  different  from  the  old  wind- 
fall profit  tax  enacted  in  1980.  which 
was  a  tax  on  oil.  and  set  up  categories 
of  new  oil.  and  old  oil.  and  necessitated 
an  entire  bureaucracy  to  administer 

.^t  this  point,  I  believe  it  Is  fair  to 
point  out  that  American  oil  companies 
have  substantial  assets  at  risk  in  the 
Middle  East  today.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
unfair  to  ask  them  to  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  securing  these  as- 
sets 

For  example.  Mobile  has  a  huge  fl 
nanclal  stake  in  Saudi  Arabia  Accord- 
ing to  a  New  '\'ork  Times  report,  Mobil 
has  over  $2  billion  invested  in  a  refin- 
ery and  a  petrochemical  plant  in  the 
kingdom  an  investment  protected  by 
US   troops 

Chevron,  Exxon,  Mobil,  and  Texaco 
all  are  parties  to  service  and  personnel 
contracts  with  the  Saudi  Government 
worth  millions  of  dollars 

It  is  only  fair  that  they  should  help 
pay  to  protect  their  own  assets 
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There  is  another  aspect  of  this  issue 
to  which  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self. And  that  is.  the  oil  industry  never 
misses  a  chance  to  appear  before  Con- 
gress with  a  request  for  a  tax  break,  or 
some  other  incentive,  to  help  it  do  its 
job  of  finding  more  oil. 

Again,  just  last  year,  as  part  of  the 
deficit  reduction  bill,  there  was  a  so- 
called  incentives  program  costing  the 
taxpayers  over  a  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Tax  credits  for  oil  recovery,  tight 
sands  exploration,  you  name  it.  if  big 
oil  says  they  need  it  for  exploration, 
they  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  during  World  War  II 
and  again  during  the  Korean  war.  this 
Nation  enacted  an  excess  profits  tax. 
Now  we  are  at  war  again,  and  I  believe 
the  enactment  of  this  surtax  is  an  ap- 
propriate course  of  action. 

Finally.  I  want  to  repeat  that  it  is 
extremely  troubling  and  offensive  that 
our  oil  companies  should  profit  so 
greatly  from  a  war  in  which  our  troops 
are  being  asked  to  fight  and  die— a  war 
which  is  being  fought,  in  part,  to  pro- 
tect the  world's  oil  supply. 

It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  fair.  And  it 
should  stop  now 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  enacting 
this  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  340 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  Stales  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

ThiB  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    •HUcess  Oil 
Profits  Tax  Act  of  1991  " 
SEC.  ».  IMPOSITION  OF  EXCESS  OIL  PROnTS  TAX. 

(ai  I.N  General  —Subchapter  A  of  thapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  determination  of  tax  liability)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part 

"PART  Vm-TAX  ON  EXCESS  OIL 
PROFITS 
'Sec   59B  Tax  on  excess  oil  profits 
*8EC.  MB.  TAX  ON  EXCESS  OIL  PROnTS. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Tax  —In  the  case  of  a 
large  oil  company,  there  Is  hereby  imposed 
(in  addition  to  any  other  tax  imposed  by  this 
subtitle)  a  tax  equal  to  40  percent  of  the  ex- 
cess net  profits  of  such  corporation  for  the 
taxable  year 

•ibi  Excess  Net  PRorrrs.— For  purposes  of 
this  section— 

■■(1)  In  GE.NERAI.  -The  term  excess  net 
profits'  means  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

■'(A)  the  net  income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year,  over 

■■(B)  the  average  annual  net  Income  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  base  period 

"(2)  Net  income.— 

•'(A)  Ln  GENERAL  —The  net  income  for  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  net  Income  or  loss 
of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year  which 
l8  shown  on  the  applicable  financial  state- 
ment of  the  taxpayer 

"(B)  Statements  covering  different  pe- 
riods—Appropriate  adjustments  shall  be 
made  In  net  Income  or  loss  in  any  case  in 


which  the  applicable  financial  statement 
covers  a  period  other  than  the  taxable  year. 

■■i3)  Base  period  — 

■■(A  I  Lv  GENERAL— The  term  base  period' 
means  the  5-taxable  year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  taxable  year  (or.  If  shorter,  the 
period  of  existence  of  the  taxpayer  preceding 
such  taxable  year). 

■■(B)  Predecessor  corporation —For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  taxable  years 
of  any  predecessor  corporation  shall  be 
taken  into  account  in  computing  the  base 
period 

■•(4)  Same  statements —In  computing  net 
income  or  loss  for  the  taxable  year  and  tax- 
able years  m  the  base  period,  the  same  type 
of  applicable  financial  statements  must  be 
used  for  all  such  taxable  years  unless  the 
Secretary  provides  otherwise. 

'■(c)  Other  Definitions.— For  purr>oses  of 
this  section— 

■■(1)  Large  oil  company.— The  term  'large 
oil  company'  means  any  person— 

"(A  I  which  is  identified  as  a  major  energ>'- 
producing  company  under  section  205(h)  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  ,^ct 
(42  U.S.C.  7135(h)),  and 

■■(B)  with  respect  to  which  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins  such 
person's  total  for  any  of  the  following  was  at 
least  1  percent  of  total  for  the  t.'nit«d  States 

■■(1)  Production  of  oil  or  gas. 

"(11)  Reserves  of  oil  or  gas. 

■•(Hi)  Oil  refining  capacity. 

■■(iv)  Sales  of  petroleum  products. 

■■(2)  Applicable  financial  statement.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection  — 

■■(A)  In  general —The  term  ■applicable  fi- 
nancial statement'  means,  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  year,  any  statement  covering 
such  taxable  year— 

•■(1)  which  IS  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

•'(11)  which  is  a  certified  audited  income 
statement  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a 
statement  or  reports 

■■(I)  for  credit  purposes. 

"(II)  to  shareholders,  or 

"(III)  for  any  other  substantial  nontax  pur- 
pose, 

■■(iii)  which  is  an  income  statement  for  a 
substantial  nontax  purpose  required  to  be 
provided  to— 

••(I)  the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency 
thereof, 

••(II)  a  State  government  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or 

•■(III)  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
any  agency  thereof,  or 

'•(iv)  which  Is  an  income  statement  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a  statement  or 
report/— 

■■(I)  for  credit  purposes, 

"ill)  to  shareholders,  or 

"(III)  for  any  other  substantial  nontax  pur- 
pose 

"(B)  Earnings  and  profits  used  in  cer- 
tain CASES  —If— 

"(i)  a  taxpayer  has  no  applicable  financial 
statement,  or 

■'(ii)  a  taxpayer  has  only  a  statement  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)(iv)  and  the  tax- 
payer elects  the  application  of  this  subpara- 
graph, 

the  net  Income  or  loss  set  forth  on  the  tax- 
payer's applicable  financial  statement  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  treated  as 
being  equal  to  the  taxpayer's  earnings  and 
profits  for  the  taxable  year  (without  diminu- 
tion by  reason  of  distributions  during  the 
tax  year).  Such  election,  once  made,  shall  re- 
main in  effect  for  any  taxable  year  for  which 
the  taxp>ayer  is  described  in   this  subpara- 


graph unless  revoked  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary 

"(C)  Special  rule  where  more  than  i 
statement —For  purposes  of  subparagraph 
I A  I.  if  a  taxpayer  has  a  statement  described 
in  more  than  i  clause  or  subclause,  the  appli- 
cable financial  statement  shall  be  the  state- 
ment described  in  the  clause  or  subclause 
with  the  lowest  number  designation  If  the 
taxpayer  has  2  or  more  statements  described 
m  the  clause  (or  subclause  i  with  the  lowest 
number  designation,  the  applicable  financial 
statem.ent  shall  be  the  one  of  such  state- 
ments specified  In  regulations 

•(d)  Regulations —The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  899.  including  regulations  to 
prevent  the  avoidance  of  such  sections 
through  related  parties  and  controlled 
groups  of  corporations  •• 

(b)  Application    to    Foreign    Persons.— 
Subpart  D  of  part  U  of  subchapter  N  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 
-SEC.  8».  EXCESS  OIL  PROFITS  TAX. 

■(a  LMPOsmoN  of  Tax.— In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  foreign  person,  there  is  hereby  im- 
posed (in  addition  to  any  other  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle;  a  tax  equal  to  40  percent  of 
the  excess  net  profits  of  such  foreign  person 
for  the  taxable  year. 

•lb!  Taxable  Foreign  Person  —For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  taxable  for- 
eign person'  means  any  foreign  person  with 
respect  to  which  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  begins  such  person's 
total  within  the  United  States  for  any  of  the 
following  was  at  least  i  percent  of  the  total 
for  the  United  States: 

"(1)  Production  of  oil  or  gas. 

■■(2)  Reserves  of  oil  or  gas. 
(3)  Oil  refining  capacity 

■■(4i  Sales  of  petroleum  products. 

■■(o  Excess  Net  Profits  —For  purposes  of 
this  section,  excess  net  profits  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  under  section 
59B',b),  except  that  there  shall  only  be  taken 
into  account  net  income  and  losses  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  or  from  the 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  the 
United  States   ' 

(c)  Conforming  Amendme.nts  - 

(1)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item 

"Part  xtU-Tax  on  Excess  Oil  PROFrrs  " 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  D  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  '.  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item 

"Sec.  899  Excess  oil  profits  tax   " 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  ic  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31   1989 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Ohio.  Senator  Metzenbacm.  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  to  enact  an  excess  profits 
tax  on  large  oil  companies. 

As  the  Nation's  attention  and  pray- 
ers have  been  focused  on  the  Persian 
Gulf,  we  nonetheless  cannot  help  but 
notice  that  oil  companies  are  swim- 
ming in  profits  as  a  result  of  the  gulf 
crisis.  The  oil  companies  recently  an- 
nounced their  fourth-quarter  profits— 
and  they  are  simply  astounding.  To- 
gether, the  six  largest  oil  companies  in 
the  United  States — Amoco.  Chevron. 
Exxon,     Mobil,     Shell,    and    Texaco— 
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earned  close  to  $4  billion  in  the  last  3 
months  of  1990  alone.  And  this  $4  bil- 
lion total  does  not  even  tAke  out  the 
onetime  charg-es  and  other  accountmsf 
triclcs  used  to  make  profit  levels  seem 
lower  than  they  really  are  Mobil  and 
Amoco  reported  fourth-quarter  earn- 
ings that  are.  respectively.  46  percent 
and  69  percent  higher  than  last  year 
Texacos  fourth-quarter  earnings  were 
up  $100  million  a  35-percent  increase 
over  1989  F'ourth-quarter  profits  at 
Exxon  were  up  300  percent,  and  Chev- 
ron posted  an  incredible  860-percent  in- 
crease in  earnings  in  1990 

The  oil  companies  have  gained  a  tre- 
mendous windfall  as  a  result  of  Iraq's 
aggression  Kuwait's  loss  was  Big  Oil's 
gain.  Amoco,  for  example,  has  seen  its 
quarterly  earnings  in  domestic  crude 
oil  exploration  and  production  rise 
fi-om  $34  million  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1989  to  $281  million  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1990— an  Increase  of  over  830 
percent.  Mobil  saw  its  profits  from  do- 
mestic exploration  and  production  rise 
fivefold,  to  $68  million,  while  its  profits 
from  crude  production  overseas  reaped 
$605  million  in  profits  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1990— up  72  percent  Other 
crude  oil  producers  have  seen  similar 
windfalls. 

!  am  not  against  profit— profit  is  the 
fuel  that  drives  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. But  these  profits  have  resulted  in 
large  part  because  we  have  sent  troops 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  stop  Saddam 
Hussein  and  to  protect  international 
order.  In  a  time  when  we  are  asking 
the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  put  their  lives  in  harm's  way 
to  deter  Saddam  Hussein's  aggression, 
should  not  the  oil  companies  be  asked 
to  ease  the  burden  we  all  must  bear  by 
either  charging  us  less  and  limiting 
their  profits  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
level  or  by  sharing  the  wealth  to  help 
bear  the  burden  of  supporting  our 
troops  in  the  gulf  and  cushioning  the 
Impact  of  high  oil  prices  at  home? 

The  rapid  decline  in  crude  oil  prices 
since  the  beginning  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm  was  the  result  of  several  factors, 
not  least  of  which  viaa  the  President's 
decision  to  tap  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  a  decision  I  and  others  had 
been  recommending  for  months.  But 
the  fall  of  oil  prices  also  exposed  the 
fraud  behind  their  rise  over  the  past  5 
months.  There  has  been  no  supply-and- 
demand  reason  for  the  high  price  of  oil 
and  gasoline  over  the  past  5  months 
World  markets  are  awash  in  oil  They 
merely  injected  a  dose  of  reality  into 
the  artificial  world  of  oil  prices 

I  wish  that  the  oil  companies  would, 
on  their  own.  contribute  their  windfall 
profits  to  Operation  Desert  Storm  and 
to  energy  assistance  programs  Bat 
wishes  won't  make  it  happen  Last  De- 
cember, the  National  Community  Ac- 
tion Foundation  and  other  public  citi- 
zen groupe  called  on  the  oil  companies 
voluntarily  to  contribute  to  energy  as 
Bistance  programs    With  the  exception 


of  Texaco,  which  is  still  talking  with 
these  groups,  the  response  from  Big  Oil 
was  either  a  chilly  silence  or  in  the 
case  of  Exxon  and  Mobil- a  flat-out 
"No  "  That  is  why  we  are  going  for- 
ward with  our  windfall  profits  tax  bill 
It  will  allow  the  oil  companies  to  make 
a  fair  profit,  but  require  them  to  share 
their  unearned  bounty 

This  bill  will  place  a  40-percent  sur- 
tax on  the  net  income  of  major  oil 
companies  that  exceeds  the  average 
profit  earned  during  the  preceding  5 
years  The  bill  will  not  cover  small 
independents  It  also  covers  net  Income 
from  all  oil-related  sources,  so  that  an 
oil  company  that  makes  huge  gains  in 
crude  oil  production  but  sustains  huge 
offsetting  losses  in  refining  or  other 
downstream  businesses  would  not  pay 
an  additional  tax  so  long  as  its  overall 
profits  did  not  exceed  the  base  period 
level  This  formulation  rewards  the  oil 
company  that  shows  restraint  while  pe- 
nalizing the  unabashed  price  gouger 

When  we  first  introduced  a  profits 
tax  proposal  last  year  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  agreement,  though 
we  had  little  time  to  lobby  for  its  pas- 
sage, we  were  able  to  accumulate  33 
votes  on  the  Senate  floor  That  was  a 
decent  start,  and  we  are  confident  that 
news  of  massive  oil  company  profits 
can  only  help  to  strengthen  our  case 
for  this  legislation  As  designed,  our 
bill  would  take  the  windfall  profits  and 
use  them  to  reduce  the  deficit.  How- 
ever. I  would  add  that  I  am  open  to 
other  possible  uses  of  windfall  profits 
tax  funds,  as  this  legislation  goes 
through  the  process.  We  might,  for  ex- 
ample, choose  to  use  windfall  profits  to 
defray  part  of  the  cost  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  as  well  as  for  energy  as- 
sistance programs.  Big  Oil  must  be  re- 
quired to  share  the  fruits  they  have  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  all  of  our  efforts  to 
stop  Saddam  Hussein 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Metzenbaum.  to 
enact  this  important  legislative  initia- 
tive, The  odds  may  be  long,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  are  right  and,  more  important, 
I  believe  the  American  people  are  be- 
hind this. 


By  Mr  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  WALLOP i: 
S.  341  A  bill  to  reduce  the  Nation's 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURmr  ACT 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
Senator  Wallop,  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991  This  is  a  com- 
prehensive, balanced  bill  that  we  be- 
lieve ran  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a 
bipartisan  national  energy  policy  for 
the  1990s  We  need  a  national  energy 
policy  that  integrates  the  tradeoffs  of 
energy,  the  economy  and  the  environ 


ment  We  do  not  have  such  a  policy 
now 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  and  its  full  text  be 
printed  in  the  RECORD  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks 

There  are  15  titles  in  this  bill  The 
bill  includes  all  the  necessary  elements 
of  a  national  energy  policy;  energy  effi- 
ciency and  energy  production:  conven- 
tional energy  and  alternative  energy; 
and  renewable  enertry  and  nuclear  en- 
ergy 

We  have  tried  to  include  as  many 
reasonable  energy  Initiatives  as  pos- 
sible. We  do  not  want  to  overlook  any 
energy  policy  proposals  that  can  be  ef- 
fective in  reducing  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil 

REDUCING  DEPENDENCE  ON  IMPORTED  OIL 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  hlH:  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  imported  oil 
The  world  is  now  at  war  in  large  part 
because  much  of  the  world  economy, 
especially  including  our  own.  relies  on 
the  Persian  Gulf  for  supplies  of  oil  We 
are  asking  young  men  and  women  to 
risk  injury  and  death  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  prevent  energy  blackmail  We 
have  no  right  to  ask  that  kind  of  sac- 
rifice without  doing  the  absolute  best 
we  can  to  put  our  domestic  energy  pol- 
icy in  order 

Contrary  to  what  you  might  hear, 
the  United  States  does  have  an  energy 
policy.  It  CAn  be  described  in  two 
words:  Import  Oil.  We  want  to  change 
that  policy  to  one  that  uses  three 
words:  "Made  in  America    ' 

The  debate  on  this  legislation  will 
develop  a  new  "Made-ln-America'  na- 
tional energy  policy  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  put  a  "Made-in-Amer- 
ica"  policy  in  place.  Only  then  can  we 
begin  to  reduce  the  need  to  go  to  war 
in  order  to  ensure  energy  supplies 

HKARIN08 

Later  this  week  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  an- 
nounce an  extensive  series  of  hearings 
on  this  bill.  We  will  hear  testimony  on 
the  bill  in  February  and  March  We  are 
aiming  to  mark  the  bill  up  and  report 
it  to  the  Senate  floor  in  April. 

A  BALANCED  BU.l. 

We  will  need  the  participation  of 
Senators.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
whether  on  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  or  not  We  will 
need  the  participation  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  administration  We  will  need  the 
participation  of  the  public 

The  legislation  we  pass  miust  cover 
the  spectrum  of  energy  concerns  We 
need  to  include,  not  exclude  No  one 
energy  initiative  is  capable  of  freeing 
us  from  dependence  on  Imported  oil. 
We  need  a  ptackage  of  initiatives  that 
reflects  the  diversity  of  our  energy  in- 
terests We  are  seeking  a  balanced 
package  Undoubtedly,  we  will  have 
votes  on  how  to  reach  that  balance.  We 
ask  that  Members  participate  in  those 
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votes,  but  also  that  they  support  the 
package,  even  though  their  enthusiasm 
for  individual  elements  of  it  may  vary. 
We  need  to  work  together. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Secretary 
of  Energy  Jim  Watkins  for  the  18 
months  of  effort  that  has  gone  into  the 
national  energy  strategy.  The  tech- 
nical help  we  requested  from  the  De- 
partment is  clarifying  the  scope,  cost, 
and  impact  of  various  energy  options 
has  been  invaluable.  The  Department 
would  not  have  this  capability  without 
the  discipline  imposed  by  the  NES 
process. 

We  expect  the  administration  to  sub- 
mit its  NES  later  this  month.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  Ideas  in  the  NES  that  we 
can  incorr>orate  into  our  Made-In- 
America  bill 

CRmCAL  HCRDLES 

A  balanced  energy  policy  must  con- 
tain many  components  Ke.v  among 
these  is  energy  efficiency.  A  sound  re- 
newables  component  is  also  essential. 
We  have  strong  provisions  in  the  bill  in 
these  areas  We  have  a  consensus  on 
the  inclusion  of  these  provisions  in  the 
bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  reach  a 
consensus  to  make  them  stronger  as  we 
move  through  the  process 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  at  least  five 
critical  hurdles  that  will  be  more  con- 
troversial and  that  we  must  clear  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor  in  order  to 
establish  a  strong,  balanced  and  effec- 
tive energy  policy. 

ASWR 

Title  rx  of  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1991  contains  provisions 
concerning  oil  and  gas  leasing  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  m 
Alaska  [ANWR].  Pursuant  to  these  pro- 
visions, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  un- 
dertake a  competitive  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing program  on  the  1.5  million-acre 
coastal  plain  of  ANWR.  This  area  is  the 
most  highly  prospective  onshore  oil 
and  gas  area  remaining  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  located  only  65  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  fields 
which  currently  account  for  almost  25 
percent  of  total  US  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. 

The  potential  of  this  area  is  indeed 
significant.  The  mean  estimate  of  oil 
thought  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
coastal  plain  of  ANWR  is  3.57  billion 
barrels.  Only  two  other  oil  fields  ever 
discovered  in  the  United  States. 
Prudhoe  Bay,  and  east  Texas,  have  con- 
tained more  recoverable  oil.  Without 
question,  this  strip  of  land.  100  miles 
long  and  30  miles  wide,  represents  the 
best  chance  we  have  to  increase  our  do- 
mestic oil  reserves. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  open- 
ing the  coastal  plain  of  ANWR  to  oil 
and  gas  leasing.  I  can  appreciate  and 
respect  many  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  in  opposition  to  de- 
veloping this  area.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral   years,    the    committee    has    con- 


ducted numerous  hearings  and  mark- 
ups on  this  proposal.  We  have  given 
careful  consideration  to.  and  have  tried 
to  address  as  many  legitimate  concerns 
as  possible  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that 
the  coastal  plain  is  developed  in  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  manner.  We  have 
tried  to  strike  a  balance  between  our 
need  for  additional  oil  reserves  and  the 
significant  fish,  wildlife,  subsistence 
and  other  values  present  on  the  Costal 
Plain. 

The  specific  provisions  of  title  IX  of 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  are 
very  similar  to  those  reported  favor- 
ably from  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  last  Congress  m  S. 
684.  The  only  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  bill  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee in  March  1989  and  the  one  we 
are  introducing  today  concerns  the  use 
of  oil  and  gas  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  leasing  in  ANWR.  The  measure 
reported  from  the  Committee  last  Con- 
gress would  have  distributed  the  Fed- 
eral share — 50  percent  of  the  total  reve- 
nues—among the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  wetlands  protection 
and  enhancement  projects,  energy  con- 
servation programs,  and  the  Federal 
Treasury.  This  year's  version  earmarks 
the  entire  Federal  share  of  ANWR  reve- 
nues for  energy  related  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  enhance  the  Na- 
tion s  energy  security  and  reduce  reli- 
anc  on  imported  oil. 

Tne  sr>ecific  programs  and  projects  to 
be  funded  will  be  identified  and  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  uti- 
lizing the  guidelines  and  criteria  pro- 
vided in  the  legislation.  This  list  of 
high  priority  projects  and  programs  is 
then  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
Unless  the  list  is  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  directed  to  make  funds  directly 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
carry  out  projects  identified  on  the 
list.  Given  that  this  year's  ANWR  bill 
IS  part  of  a  comprehensive  national  en- 
ergy package,  it  seems  appropriate 
that  any  new  Federal  revenues  gen- 
erated from  leasing  in  AJs'WR  should  be 
made  available  for  these  types  of 
projects. 

Mr  President,  in  the  past  when  we 
have  considered  the  issue  of  opening 
ANWR.  many  opponents  of  leasing  on 
the  coastal  plain  have  argued  that  sim- 
ply looking  for  and  developing  new- 
sources  of  oil  are  not  enough.  What  is 
needed,  we  have  been  told,  is  a  com- 
prehensive approach  which  treats  in- 
creased energy  production  as  but  a  sin- 
gle component  of  a  broader  energy 
strategy;  one  that  includes  conserva- 
tion and  fuel  efficiency  initiatives,  al- 
ternative energy  programs,  and  other 
short  and  long  range  solutions.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1991  is  the  broad-based 
strategy  we  should  enact. 

Oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay  will  soon  begin 
an  inevitable  and  irreversible  decline 
We  simply  must  find  out  what  lies  m 


geologically  similar  underground  for- 
mations in  the  ANWR  right  next  to 
Prudhoe  Bay.  Recent  estimates  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  increased 
the  potential  for  oil  recovery  from 
ANWR  from  19  percent  to  46  percent 
and  the  mean  resource  estimate  of 
ecnomically  recoverable  oil  from  3  23 
billion  barrels  to  3.57  billion  barrels.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  be  willing  to 
send  troops  to  fight  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  not  be  willing  to  explore  the 
most  promising  prospect  for  domestic 
oil. 

On  a  more  practical  note,  the  ANWR 
provisions  supply  the  major  source  of 
revenue  in  the  bill.  We  are  moving  m 
fact,  if  not  in  absolute  rule,  to  a  pay- 
as-you-go  system  of  legislating  in  Con- 
gress. The  bill  provides  for  direct  use  of 
ANWR  revenues  for;  Energy  efficiency 
and  energy  conservation;  initiatives  in 
transportation  energy  efficiency;  re- 
newables — solar,  geothermal.  biomass. 
wind  and  hydro;  advanced  nuclear  tech- 
nology with  passive  safety  features; 
and  fossil  energy — coal,  oil  and  gas 

Without  ANWR  revenues,  the  funding 
of  many  of  these  programs  will  be  far 
more  difficult  to  accomplish 

CAFE 

The  second  hurdle  is  energy  effi- 
ciency in  the  transportation  sector. 
The  transportation  sector  uses  63  per- 
cent of  the  petroleum  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Automobiles  and  light 
trucks  account  for  40  of  the  63  percent- 
age points.  No  program  for  reducing  oil 
imports  can  ignore  the  potential  for 
improving  energy  efficiency  in  these 
vehicles 

On  the  other  hand,  improvements  in 
auto  and  light  truck  efficiency  may 
come  at  much  greater  cost  than  in  the 
last  15  years.  We  have  doubled  new  car 
fuel  efficiency  since  1975.  Much  of  this 
was  achieved  with  weight  reduction. 
The  next  increases  in  efficiency  will  be 
more  difficult  to  achieve 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  po- 
tential for  increase  in  new  car  fuel  effi- 
ciency is.  We  have  drafted  our  auto- 
mobile fuel  efficiency  provision  to  set 
up  a  process  to  determine  this  poten- 
tial. Let  me  describe  more  fully  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  bill,  because  it 
could  be  misinterpreted. 

The  future  corporate  average  fuel  ef- 
ficiency [CAFE]  of  an  auto  manufac- 
turer depends  on  several  characteris- 
tics of  the  neet  of  cars  sold  The  CAFE 
value  depends  on  what  we  think  will  be 
the  mix  of  cars  sold— how  many  large 
cars,  how  many  mid-sized  cars,  and 
how  many  small  cars.  It  depends  on  the 
safety  requirments  applied.  It  depends 
on  the  emissions  requirements.  It  de- 
pends on  what  technology  we  think 
will  be  available.  It  depends  on  the  per- 
formance of  those  cars — speed,  power, 
and  load-carrying  capacity,  for  exam- 
ple. 

We  have  written  a  provision  that  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
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to  derive  the  potential  for  CAFE  Im- 
provement based  on  certain  assump- 
tions about  these  characteristics  We 
dont  know  for  certain  that  these  are 
the  best  assamptions.  althoujfh  the  as- 
sumptions s<?em  to  us  to  he  reasonable 

In  any  event,  for  purp>ose8  of  intro- 
ducinK  the  bill  we  have  to  start  some- 
where In  our  hearlnkfs,  we  hope  to  Kft- 
agreement,  first,  on  whether  we  have  a 
reasonably  complete  list  of  character- 
istics for  the  purposes  of  predicting  the 
CAFE  of  new  car  fleets  of  the  future 
Then  we  want  to  decide  what  we  want 
to  assume  about  those  characteristics 

Do  we  assume  the  same  size  mix  of 
cars  as  e.xists  today''  If  not.  how  might 
the  mix  be  expected  to  change? 

What  technology  do  we  assume'' 

What  emissions  or  safety  require- 
ments'' 

What  level  of  performance  do  we  ex 
pect  from  cars  in  the  future '' 

As  the  committee  addresses  these 
questions,  we  will  be  learning  how  to 
set  a  CAFE  target,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, what  a  responsible  target  might 
be.  The  bill  we  rep<jrt  may  well  differ 
from  the  one  we  are  introducing,  be- 
cause It  will  reflect  the  results  of  the 
learning  process  we  have  enagaged  in 
through  our  hearings 

Our  bill  also  includes  provisions  to 
encourage  use  of  vehicles  powered  by 
means  other  than  petroleum— particu- 
larly compressed  natural  gas  and  elec- 
trii-ity. 

A  comprehensive  national  energy 
policy  must  address  oil  use  in  the 
transportAtion  sector.  Even  small  im- 
provements in  energy  efficiency  in  the 
transportation  sector  can  have  dra 
matic  effects  on  oil  consumption 

The  trends  in  auto  efflciemy  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  discouraging  The 
average  efficiency  of  new  cars  has  de- 
clined for  the  last  2  years,  and  the  av- 
erage efficiency  of  light  trucks  has  de 
creased  3  years  in  a  row  The  total  fleet 
average—  cars  and  light  trucks  has  de- 
clined for  the  last  3  years,  reflecting 
the  individual  declines  in  both  vehicle 
classes  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
market  share  of  light  truck 

The  debate  over  CAFE  standards 
often  centers  on  arguments  over  how 
much  the  CAFE  standard  should  be  In- 
creased, which  in  turn  depends  on  tech- 
nical analysis  of  the  "maximum  fea- 
sible fuel  economy"  that  automakers 
could  reach  on  average  by  a  given  year 
Such  analysis  depends  critically  on 
certain  assumptions  However,  some  of 
the  assumptions  chosen  reflect  implic- 
Ity  policy  choices  that  must  be  brought 
Into  the  open 

To  take  an  extreme  example,  one 
could  argue  that  it  is  feasible  for  the 
auto  fleet  to  achieve  more  than  50 
mlles-per-gallon  A  fleet  made  up  en- 
tirely of  Geo  Metros,  the  highest  miles 
per  gallon  car  available,  would  aihleve 
that  level  of  fuel  economy  But  the  size 
and  performance  of  the  fleet  would  de- 
crease dramatically    Another  extreme. 


if  one  assumes  that:  First  increased 
CAFE  standards  will  decrease  the 
weight  of  cars,  second,  any  weight  de- 
crease results  In  lower  safety,  and 
third,  lower  safety  is  unacceptable, 
then  no  increase  in  CAFE  is  feasible 
Both  of  these  world  views  are  over  sim- 
plifications. Clearly,  an  analysis  of  the 
"maximum  feasible  fuel  economy"  is  a 
much  more  complex  undertaking 

There  are  eight  key  categories  of  as- 
sumptions that  underlie  any  analysis 
of  fuel  economy  potential  First,  what 
technologies  will  be  used  by  auto- 
makers' Does  one  assume  the  use  of 
any  technology  that  is  currently  com- 
mercialized in  one  or  more  autos,  and 
can  be  deployed  in  all  autos  within  a 
given  number  of  years''  Or  does  one  as- 
sume the  use  of  any  technology  that  is 
capable  of  being  commercialized  and 
deployed  in  one  or  more  autos  within  a 
given  number  of  years  A  number  of 
emerging  technologies  promise  signifi- 
cant fuel  savings,  but  there  is  always 
uncertainty  in  forecasting  which  tech- 
nologies will  emerge  successfully  from 
prototype  or  laboratory  testing,  and 
become  commercial  Experts  can  dis- 
agree sharply  on  these  forecasts 

Second,  how  much  lead  time  is  given 
before  a  standard  takes  effecf  Five 
years  is  the  approximate  minimum 
lead  time  for  the  broad  application  of  a 
new  technology  in  a  line  of  cars  If 
automakers  have  a  lead  time  of  5 
yeaxs.  they  are  limited  to  currently 
commercialized  technology  If  auto- 
makers have  a  lead  time  of  greater 
than  5  years,  they  may  have  a  chance 
of  bringing  additional  technology  from 
the  R&D  stage  to  commercialization 
The  longer  the  lead  time,  the  better 
the  chances  of  improved  technology 
and  higher  fuel  economy 

Third,  what  level  of  performance  will 
autos  attain  that  is.  horsepower,  ac- 
celeration, driving  "feel"''  Holding  all 
else  constant,  higher  performance 
means  lower  fuel  economy  In  recent 
years,  performance  has  Increased  and 
fuel  economy  has  suffered  Therefore,  if 
one  is  willing  to  "turn  back  the  clock" 
on  performance  to  some  degree,  one 
can  set  a  relatively  higher  fuel  econ- 
omy standard 

Fourth,  what  will  be  the  mix  of  autos 
across  different  size  classes  of  cars-- 
that  is.  compact,  mid-size,  full-size'' 
Holding  all  else  constant,  larger  cars 
mean  lower  fuel  economy  In  recent 
yeans,  the  size  mix  has  shifted  some- 
what toward  larger  cars  and  fuel  econ- 
omy has  suffered.  The  more  one  Is  will- 
ing to  accept  shifts  to  smaller  cars,  the 
higher  one  can  set  the  fuel  economy 
standard  Interior  volume  is  another 
relevant  measure  of  car  size  It  re- 
mained fairly  steady  throughout  the 
1980'8. 

Fifth,  what  emission  standards  will 
autos  meet''  The  1990  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  set  new  standards  for 
auto  emissions  Tier  I  standards  are 
mandatory    EPA  has  discretion  to  im- 
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pose  tier  II  standards  as  early  a£  2003. 
Tier  I  standards  are  a  certainty  and  ap- 
pear to  impose  a  small  penalty  on  fuel 
economy  Tier  II  standards  might  be 
imposed,  and  would  probably  impose  an 
additional  fuel  economy  penalty. 

Sixth,  what  level  of  safety  will  autos 
meef  Safety  is  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  issues  in  the  CAFE  debate. 
Advocates  of  increased  CAFE  standards 
argue  that  high-miles-per-gallon  cars 
can  and  do  meet  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards, and  that  safety  is  not  really  an 
issue  Opponents  argue  that  increased 
CAFE  standards  mean  smaller,  light- 
weight cars  which  are  inherently  less 
safe  than  larger,  heavier  cars  There 
are  elements  of  truth  in  both  argu- 
ments 

All  cars,  including  the  smallest,  meet 
current  Federal  safety  standards,  and 
safety  will  undoubtedly  improve  with 
more  widespread  use  of  alrbags  and  Im- 
proved side-crash  protection  In  addi- 
tion, some  technologies  can  increase 
fuel  economy  without  reducing  size  or 
weight.  Nevertheless.  If  CAFE  stand- 
ards are  sufficiently  stringent,  they 
may  force  such  reductions,  and  this 
may  decrease  safety  Size  reductions 
can  reduce  the  crash-absorbing  prop- 
erties of  areas  under  the  hood  and 
trunk  Weight  reductions  can  mean 
that  a  car  will  fare  worse  in  a  collision 
with  another  vehicle  or  a  roadside  ob- 
struction However,  to  some  extent, 
size  and  weight  reductions  tend  to  im- 
prove handling  and  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of.  and  severity  of  injuries  in.  col- 
lisions involving  bicycles  and  pedestri- 
ans. 

Seventh,  what,  if  any.  losses  In  em- 
ployment or  financial  viability  in  the 
auto  industry  are  acceptable''  Some 
would  argue  that  no  automobile  manu- 
facturer should  experience  significant 
loss  in  employment  or  financial  viabil- 
ity due  to  increased  CAFE  standards. 
Others  would  argue  that  forecasts  of 
such  losses  are  highly  uncertain  and 
should  not  affect  CAFE  policy. 

Sufficiently  stringent  CAFE  stand- 
ards could  cause  serious  disruptions  in 
the  auto  industry  Some  firms  would 
suffer  if  they  could  not  commercialize 
new  technology'  quickly  enough,  or  If 
they  could  not  finance  necessary  In- 
vestments in  retooling  and  new  plants. 
Forecasts  of  such  impacts  are  uncer- 
tain, but  this  does  not  mean  they  are 
improbable 

Finally,  what,  if  any.  degree  of  cost 
effectiveness  regarding  fuel  savings 
should  be  required  of  Increased  CAFE 
standards''  Should  the  added  costs  of 
CAFE  standards  be  recovered  by  the 
car  buyer  with  some  minimum  payback 
period''  Should  the  standards  meet  a 
broader,  societal  cost-benefit  test?  Or. 
should  CAFP2  standards  demand  what  is 
technically  feasible,  and  not  apply  a 
cost-effectiveness  tesf 

There  are  policy  choices  entwined  in 
all  of  these  assumptions-  tough  policy 
choices    involving    what    kind    of   cars 
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people  are  able  to  purchase,  and  how  to 
Incorporate  the  potential  for  techno- 
logical change  into  policy  design. 
These  choices,  in  turn,  will  help  deter- 
mine our  dependence  on  oil  for  trans- 
portation and.  ultimately,  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil. 

Congress  has  two  broad  choices  in 
CAFE  policy:  It  can  simply  pick  a  num- 
ber for  the  new  CAFE  standard  that 
sounds  tough,  or  it  can  undertake  the 
difficult  process  of  evaluating  these 
policy  choices  and  determining  the  new 
CAFE  standard  after  an  explicit  and 
well-informed  debate.  The  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  opt  for  the  latter  route— the 
Importance  of  the  subject  matter  de- 
mands it. 

All  CAFE  options  should  be  on  the 
table— for  example,  administrative  de- 
termination versus  congressional  de- 
termination and  percentage  increases 
by  manufacturer  versus  miles  per  gal- 
lon increases  by  manufacturer,  to 
name  just  two  I  look  forward  to  a  spir- 
ited debate  on  the  entire  range  of  is- 
sues 

The  bill  also  Introduces  some  mar- 
ket-oriented reforms  in  the  CAFE  Pro- 
gram. Currently,  a  firm  has  very  little 
incentive  to  ever  exceed  the  fuel  econ- 
omy targets— other  than  a  3-year 
carry-forward  of  CAFE  credits.  The  bill 
would  allow  an  indefinite  carry-for- 
ward to  reward  firms  that  exceed  the 
standard.  CAFE  credits  also  would  be 
tradable  among  firms  This  creates  an- 
other reward  for  innovation.  Both  of 
these  market-oriented  reforms  make 
CAFE  credits  similar  to  allowances 
under  the  acid  rain  title  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  Both  re- 
forms allow  an  overall  fuel  economy 
standard  to  be  met  while  rewarding  in- 
novation and  reducing  the  costs  of 
compliance.  I  recommend,  however, 
that  the  tradable  credit  provision  be 
adopted  only  If  all  firms  are  on  a  level 
playing  field,  that  is.  each  firm  should 
have  roughly  equal  difficulty  in  gener- 
ating credits  and  should  not  be  able  to 
use  credits  saved  up  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

A  third  market-oriented  approach  in 
this  bill  relates  to  the  consequences  of 
failing  to  meet  the  CAFE  standard. 
Currently,  if  a  firm  fails  to  meet  the 
target,  either  by  design  or  by  sudden 
shifts  in  consumer  preferences,  it  is 
breaking  the  law.  I  do  not  believe  that 
people  should  have  to  break  the  law  to 
sell  a  low  miles-per-gallon  car  any 
more  than  they  should  have  to  break 
the  law  to  heat  their  homes  to  80  de- 
grees in  the  winter.  However,  they 
should  have  to  pay  a  price,  and  that  is 
just  the  approach  taken  in  this  bill 

Under  current  law.  a  firm  that  fails 
to  meet  the  CAFE  standard  pays  a 
rather  small  civil  penalty— $5  per  tenth 
of  a  mile  per  gallon  for  every  car  sold 
The  bill  would  impose  a  fee  instead  of 
a  civil  penalty,  but  quadruple  the 
amount  to  $20  per  tenth  of  a  mile  per 
gallon  and  index  this  to  inflation.  The 


result  is  a  strong  economic  incentive 
to  meet  the  standard. 

Another  issue  that  must  be  addressed 
in  a  meaningful  and  comprehensive 
way  is  the  use  of  alternative  fueled  ve- 
hicles in  fleets.  While  the  bill  that  we 
are  introducing  today  does  not  have  a 
comprehensive  fleets  provision,  this  is 
an  issue  in  which  I  take  greater  inter- 
est and  plan  to  study  carefully  before 
the  committee  considers  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  to  learn  more  about 
potential  fuel  savings  that  could  result 
due  to  the  use  of  alternative  fueled  ve- 
hicles during  our  committee  hearings. 

The  use  of  alternative  fueled  vehicles 
holds  great  promise  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing our  Nation's  consumption  of  oil. 
I  believe  that  vehicles  fueled  with  com- 
pressed natural  gas  [CNG]  could  be  an 
especially  viable  alternative  to  conven- 
tionally fueled  vehicles.  I  hope  that  we 
can  strengthen  the  bill  in  this  area  as 
we  move  forward  with  it. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990  dealt  with  the  fleets  issue.  That 
legislation,  however,  did  so  from  an  air 
quality  and  emissions  perspective.  The 
issue  warrants  consideration  from  a 
fuel  economy  perspective  as  well. 
Clearly,  this  is  an  area  where  we  could 
achieve  great  savings  in  terms  of  our 
consumption  of  oil. 

NUCLEAR 

The  third  hurdle  to  achieving  a  bal- 
anc 'd  energy  policy  involves  nuclear 
energy.  We  have  a  defacto  moratorium 
on  nuclear  development  in  this  coun- 
try, despite  the  fact  that  nuclear  power 
is  capable  of  producing  electricity 
cheaply  and  with  negligible  impact  on 
the  atmosphere. 

Nuclear  power  must  remain  an  en- 
ergy option.  Nearly  20  percent  of  our 
electricity  comes  from  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Nuclear  energy  displaces  about 
740.000  barrels  of  oil  every  day— about 
the  same  amount  as  we  Imported  from 
Iraq  and  Kuwait  before  the  invasion 
last  August. 

The  National  Energy  Security  Act 
devotes  three  titles  to  preserving  the 
nuclear  option. 

Title  XII  encourages  the  commer- 
cialization of  advanced  nuclear  reactor 
technologies  and  refocuses  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
gram on  this  effort.  The  title  author- 
izes the  Department  to  solicit  private 
sector  proposals  to  demonstrate  im- 
proved siting,  licensing,  and  financing 
systems  for  commercial  deployment  of 
new  advanced  reactors  with  passive 
safety  features  and  to  demonstrate  the 
licensing,  construction,  and  operation 
of  an  advanced  reactor.  The  goal  of 
these  efforts  is  to  encourage  the  com- 
mercialization of  new  reactor  designs 
that  are  safer,  less  costly,  and  easier  to 
build  and  operate  than  the  present  gen- 
eration of  plants. 

Title  Xin  clarifies  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission's  authority  to  im- 
plement its  licensing  reform  rule  (10 
CFR   part   52)    The   NRC   rule   requires 


resolution  of  all  safety  issues  before 
construction  of  a  nuclear  powerplant 
begins  and  limits  any  licensing  hearing 
after  the  plant  is  built  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  plant  as  built  conforms 
with  the  license.  LAst  November,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  upheld  most  of  the 
rule  but  struck  down  the  all-important 
provision  restricting  the  post-construc- 
tion hearing  to  conformance  questions. 
Title  XIII  amends  existing  law  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  NRC  has  the  authority 
the  court  denied  it 

The  NRC  has  asked  the  court  to  re- 
hear the  ca.se.  If  the  court  agrees  and 
reverses  itself,  title  Xin  will  prove  un- 
necessary. Failing  that,  title  Xlll  will 
restore  the  authority  the  NRC  needs  to 
ensure  that  plants  once  built  can  be  op- 
erated without  costly  delays— so  long 
as  they  meet  the  safety  requirements 
of  their  licenses. 

Finally,  title  XIV  contains  the  Ura- 
nium Enrichment  Act  of  1991,  which 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Ford  last 
month  as  S  210.  "This  title  is  designed 
to  ensure  a  reliable  domestic  supply  of 
uranium  fuel  for  nuclear  powerplants 
and  our  defense  needs  by  restructuring 
the  Department  of  Energy's  ailing  en- 
richment business.  The  Senate  ap- 
proved legislation  similar  to  this  title 
twice  in  the  101st  Congress  and  twice  in 
the  100th  Congress,  but  each  time  the 
House  failed  to  act.  In  the  budget  rec- 
onciliation conference  last  fall,  how- 
ever, the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
give  priority  to  uranium  enrichment 
legislation  this  year. 

We  need  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  nu- 
clear energy's  potential  to  provide  en- 
ergy in  a  future  that  is  concerned  not 
only  with  oil  dependence,  but  also  with 
limiting  emissions  of  NO;,  SO;,  and  CO; 
into  the  atmosphere.  This  bill  is  the 
place  for  this  debate  to  occur. 

PLHCA 

A  fourth  hurdle  involves  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
[PUHCA]  and  its  effects  on  indepedent 
production  of  electric  power  Title  XV 
of  the  bill  would  remove  the  obstacles 
to  independent  power  production  con- 
tained in  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  [PUHCA]  The  ef- 
fect of  this  change  would  be  to  allow 
independent  power  producers  [IPP's]  to 
compete  in  wholesale  power  markets  as 
a  new  supply  option.  It  would  help  to 
ensure  that  electric  generation  is  pro- 
vided to  consumers  in  the  most  effi- 
cient way  possible 

For  practical  and  financial  reasons, 
anyone  that  intends  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent power  project — regardless  of 
whether  they  are  a  utility  or  non-util- 
ity—must generally  create  a  separate 
corporate  entity  to  do  so.  In  turn,  the 
developing  party  becomes  a  holding 
company  PUHCA,  however,  places  ex- 
tensive restrictions  on  the  use  of  hold- 
ing companies  m  electric  generation. 
Without  changes  to  the  act.  most  op- 
portunities for  independent  power  pro- 
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duetion  are  therefore  precluded.  The 
bill  would  simply  modify  the  Holdlntf 
Company  Act  so  a»  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  holdintf  companies 
for  Independent  power  production  It. 
has  been  narrowly  crafted  to  achieve 
this  purpose 

I  would  also  like  to  make  clear  what 
the  bin  does  not  do. 

First,  title  XV  would  not  force  any- 
one to  do  anything  The  effect  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  create  a  new  type  of 
electric  supply  option  It  does  not  re- 
quire utilities  to  buy  power  as  in  the 
case  of  qualifying  facilities  under  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978  [PURPA]  Nor  does  title  XV 
mandate  a  particular  structure  for  the 
electric  utility  industry. 

Second,  title  XV  does  not  repeal 
PUHCA  There  are  those  who  would 
argue  that  the  Holding  Company  Act 
haa  outlived  its  usefulness  and  become 
nothing  more  than  a  burdensome 
anachronism  However,  the  resolution 
of  that  issue  will  have  to  wait  for  an- 
other day  The  bill  changes  PUHCA 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow 
independent  power  production  to  go 
forward  I  believe  title  XV  is  necessary 
to  accommodate  growing  competition 
in  wholesale  power  generation  The 
possibility  of  such  direct  competition 
simply  was  not  foreseen  by  Congress 
when  it  enacted  PUHCA  in  1936  Thus, 
this  legislation  represents  moderniza- 
tion, rather  than  repudiation,  of  regu- 
lation under  the  Holding  Company  Act 

Third,  title  XV  does  not  deal  with 
the  issue  of  when  market  pricing  for 
wholesale  power  should  or  should  not 
be  permitted  Although  the  concept  of 
IPP's  and  wholesale  power  c  ompetitlon 
assumes  the  availability  of  market 
pricing,  that  issue  has  nothing  to  do 
with  PUHCA  It  arises  solely  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  (FERCl  At  present 
the  only  way  that  an  IPP  or  other  sell- 
er of  wholesale  power  can  receive  mar- 
ket pricing  is  by  requesting  case  spe 
clflc  approval  from  F'KRC  In  consider- 
ing such  request  FKRC  has  dem 
onstrated  that  it  is  a  vigorous  watch- 
dog against  the  possibility  of  abuse  of 
market  power  Title  XV  has  been  intro- 
duced with  the  knowledge  that  such 
careful  oversight  by  FKRC  is  recjuired 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  will 
continue 

What  title  XV  deals  with  is  a  sepa- 
rate problem  the  fact  that  without  the 
ability  to  develop  generation  using 
holding  company  structures.  IPP'a- 
and  what  they  make  possible  in  terms 
of  competition  in  wholesale  genera- 
tion—are effectively  precluded,  regard- 
less of  the  availability  of  market  pric- 
ing There  is  an  emerging  consensus 
that  IPP's  and  competitive  acquisition 
of  wholesale  power  should  at  least  be 
an  option  and  thus  that  the  separate 
statutory  obstacles  to  independent 
power     production     contained     in     the 


Holding    Company    Act    should    be    re 
moved    The  purpose  of  title  XV  is  the 
removal  of  these  obstacles  for  utilities 
and  nonutllitles  alike 

Title  XV  is  very  similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  Introduced  last  Congress  as 
amendment  267  to  S.  406  However,  a 
new  provision  In  title  XV  would  allow 
utilities  to  Insulate  themselves  from 
being  required  by  their  State  commis- 
sions to  purchase  from  exempt  whole- 
sale generators  [EWG's)  the  technical 
terms  used  to  designate  corporate  enti- 
tles exempted  from  PUHCA  by  title 
XV— for  specified  periods  of  up  to  10 
years.  A  utility  s  decision  to  receive 
the  protection  of  this  provision  would 
be  irrevocable  during  the  period  the 
utility  sp>eclfles  During  such  period 
the  utility  would  also  be  precluded 
from  owning  an  EWG  Certain  utilities 
have  voiced  strong  concerns  that  State 
commissions  may  force  them  to  enter 
Into  Imprudent  contracts  with  EWG's 
before  the  complete  implications  of  the 
bill  have  become  clear.  The  new  provi 
slon  included  In  title  XV  responds  to 
these  concerns. 

State  commissions  for  their  own  part 
have  expressed  a  continuing  desire  to 
obtain  changes  in  their  authority  over 
the  wholesale  purchasing  practices  of 
their  native  utilities.  Under  the  Su- 
preme Courts  Mississippi  decision. 
FERC  may  preempt  State  commissions 
with  respect  to  the  allocation  and  pru- 
dence of  wholesale  power  costs  among 
operating  subsidiaries  of  multistate 
registered  holding  companies  State 
commissions  who  regulate  registered 
holding  company  subsidiaries  argue 
that  this  decision  presents  an  intoler- 
able situation.  Other  State  commis 
sions  fear  that  the  Mississippi  decision 
also  creates  doubt  concerning  what  Is, 
at  present,  the  generally  accepted  au- 
thority of  State  commissions  to  regu- 
late wholesale  purchases  outside  of  the 
registered  holding  company  context 
Although  the  provisions  of  title  XV  do 
not  in  fact  alter  the  status  quo  with  re- 
spect to  State  regulatory  authority. 
State  commissions  insist  that  the  leg- 
islation would  exacerbate  existing  un- 
certainty concerning  State  authority 
by  encouraging  more  wholesale  power 
transactions. 

The  resolution  of  these  issues  Is  ex- 
tremely challenging  In  particular.  It  Is 
difficult  to  give  State  conunlsslons 
oversight  of  the  purchasing  activities 
of  a  registered  holding  company's  sub- 
sidiaries without  exposing  the  reg- 
istered holding  company  to  an  unac- 
ceptable risk  of  inconsistent  decisions 
by  such  commissions  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  develop  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  and  therefore  have 
not  addressed  it  in  title  XV 

Last,  reform  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  is  a  com- 
plex matter  For  that  reason  I  have  di 
rected  staff  to  prepare  a  background 
paper  on  the  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   that   the   paper   be   printed    in 


the  CoNCRh^s.sioNAi.  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks 
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The  last  critical  hurdle  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  program  we  are  proposing  in 
title  VII  to  establish  an  oil  security 
premium  This  provision  would  estab- 
lish a  requirement  on  all  importers  of 
petroleum  into  the  United  States— im- 
porters of  crude  oil  and  refined  petro- 
leum products— that  they  contribute  a 
portion  of  their  imports  to  insure  oil 
security  for  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  petroleum  contributed - 
about  9  percent  of  the  amount  im- 
p)orted— would  be  used  to  fill  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  to  1  billion 
barrels  and  to  provide  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  the  Department  of  Defense 

The  provision  places  an  obligation 
upon  all  importers  of  petroleum  to  sup- 
ply the  Federal  Government  with  a 
percentage  of  Imports  as  estimated  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  Im- 
porters would  be  retjuired  to  arrange 
for  the  delivery  to  the  SPR  or  to  DOD 
procurement  of  the  types  and  grades  of 
crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  products 
needed  in  each  case 

This  provision  will  increase— by 
about  9  percent— the  cost  of  imported 
oil.  Imports  win  thereby  be  discour- 
aged. More  Importantly,  importers  and 
consumers  of  imported  oil  will  be  shar- 
ing the  costs  of  the  insurance  we  need 
because  of  our  dependence  on  those 
very  imports 

In  the  remainder  of  this  statement  I 
will  discuss  provisions  of  the  bill  on 
which  I  believe  there  may  be  more  con- 
sensus, if  not  always  unanimous  agree- 
ment. 

ENERGY  EEFICIENCY 

The  bin  we  are  introducing  contains 
extensive  provisions  relating  to  energy 
efficiency.  I  think  almost  everyone 
agrees  that  we  need  a  strong  package 
of  energy  efficiency  measures  to  pro- 
vide balance  in  the  bill 

Improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  en- 
ergy use  In  the  United  States  have 
been  dramatic  since  the  oil  shocks  of 
the  early  1970's  These  advancements 
have  not  only  been  critical  in  bal- 
ancing domestic  supply  with  demand, 
but  have  produced  significant  side  ben- 
efits such  as  gains  In  overall  industrial 
productivity  through  lower  production 
costs  and  Improvements  in  environ- 
mental quality  Strides  in  energy  effi- 
ciency have  been  made  in  all  sectors  of 
the  economy  and  have  resulted  in  a  25- 
percent  decline  between  1972  and  1987  in 
the  amount  of  energy  required  In  the 
United  States  to  produce  a  dollax  of 
gross  national  product  [GNP]. 

In  the  residential  sector,  achieve- 
ments in  building  design,  materials, 
and  appliance  efficiency  have  kept 
growth  in  energy  use  to  35  percent 
since  1975.  despite  a  22-percent  increase 
In  the  number  of  US.  households  In 
the  commercial  sector,  energy  effi- 
ciency  retrofits  and   Improvements   in 
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building  design  have  led  to  a  24-percent 
decrease  in  fossil  energy  use.  And  in 
the  industrial  sector,  energry  consump- 
tion per  dollar  of  GNP  has  declined  20 
percent  since  1975. 

The  Department  of  Energy  estimates 
that  the  United  States  has  the  poten- 
tial for  annual  savings  of  between  10 
and  25  quads  of  energy,  the  energy 
equivalent  of  5  to  12  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  by  the  year  2000  if  existing 
energy  efficiency  technologies  and 
those  in  the  development  stage  are 
fully  used. 

Although  conservation  has  long  been 
a  component  of  this  Nation's  national 
energy  policy,  recent  years  have 
brought  the  dramatic  decline  in  many 
of  these  programs  and  in  some  cases, 
complete  neglect.  The  National  Energy 
Security  Act  would  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  considerable  financial  re- 
sources in  the  form  of  revenues  from 
leasing  in  the  ANWR  to  reinvlgorate 
underfunded  programs,  strengthen  ex- 
isting programs  and  initiate  new  pro- 
grams in  critical  energy  use  sectors  of 
the  economy.  The  energy  efficiency 
provisions  introduced  in  this  bill  will 
provide  a  foundation  from  which  to  un- 
dertake further  legislation  on  energy 
efficiency  in  the  future. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  encompasses  a  va- 
riety of  regulatory  and  financial  meas- 
ures aimed  at  increasing  energy  effi- 
ciency in  the  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Many  of  the  bill's  measures  are  aimed 
at  amending  existing  law  in  order  to  ei- 
ther improve  current  programs  or  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  programs 
that  are  too  narrow  in  focus.  In  addi- 
tion, we  recognize  the  crucial  and  often 
interrelated  role  that  Federal  and 
State  governments,  utilities,  and  the 
private  sector  must  play  in  the  devel- 
opment and  execution  of  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  renewable  energy  pro- 
grams 

Many  of  the  programs  called  for  in 
title  III  had  their  genesis  in  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  of  1990.  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  Senator 
WiRTH  deserves  the  praise  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  his  efforts  in  developing  that 
legislation  and  for  reintroducing  the 
legislation  in  this  Congress. 

OCS  LEASING 

The  bill  contains  an  important  ini- 
tiative relating  to  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Leasing  Program — coastal 
State  and  community  impact  assist- 
ance. The  bill  provides  that  37.5  per- 
cent of  revenues  generated  by  new  ac- 
tivity on  the  OCS  would  be  shared  with 
affected  coastal  States  with  priority  to 
be  given  to  aid  local  areas  impacted  by 
OCS  development.  Money  would  be  dis- 
tributed based  on  the  same  criteria  set 
forth  under  the  Energy  Impact  Pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act. 

Last  June,  President  Bush  announced 
that  he  was  placing  large  portions  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  off-limits 
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to  oil  and  gas  development  until  after 
the  year  2000.  Those  of  us  who  feel  that 
development  of  our  vast  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
are  important  to  this  Nation's  energy 
security  were  deeply  disappointed  by 
that  decision. 

However,  in  making  this  announce- 
ment, the  President  indicated  that  he 
would  develop  a  legislative  proposal  to 
provide  impact  aid  to  coastal  States 
and  communities.  While  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  yet  transmitted  such  a 
proposal,  the  concept  is  a  good  one.  and 
the  legislation  1  introduce  today  imple- 
ments that  concept. 

The  oil  and  gas  resources  contained 
on  the  OCS  are  too  vital  to  be  locked 
away.  .Approximately  one-fourth  of  all 
domestic  estimated  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves are  believed  to  be  contained  on 
the  OCS.  In  addition  to  the  impact  as- 
sistance provision,  the  legislation  con- 
tains a  study  provision  which  I  hope 
will  develop  information  that  may  help 
to  break  the  logjam  that  has  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  OCS  Leasing  Pro- 
gram. 

WEPCO 

The  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1991  addresses  the  so-called  WEPCo 
issue.  This  refers  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  administrative  in- 
terpretation of  new  source  require- 
ments under  the  Clean  Air  Act;  in  par- 
ticular. EPA's  determination  of  when  a 
physical  change  at  an  existing  station- 
ary source  results  in  an  increase  in 
emissions  thereby  triggering  new 
source  requirements.  EPA's  skewed 
methodology  for  making  this  deter- 
mination has  created  a  considerable 
disincentive  for  electric  utilities  and 
others  to  make  physical  changes  at 
their  facilities,  including  changes  to 
reduce  emissions,  improve  efficiency 
and  reliability,  and  facilitate  fuel 
switching. 

Last  year.  I  raised  the  WEPCo  issue 
during  the  Clean  Air  debate.  Thirty  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  joined  me  in  a 
letter  to  Senator  Baucus  in  which  we 
advocated  that  the  conference  commit- 
tee adopt  a  simplified  version  of  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  address 
WEPCo.  Unfortunately,  the  conference 
report  was  silent  on  WEPCo.  Together 
with  seven  other  members  of  the  En- 
ergy Committee.  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  urged  that  he  Implement  the 
administration  proposal  by  administra- 
tive action.  Administrator  RelUy  of 
the  EPA  committed  to  the  White 
House  that  his  agency  would  do  so  to 
the  extent  permitted  under  existing 
law. 

Section  5101  of  the  bill  embodies 
those  parts  of  the  administrations 
WEPCo  fix  that  require  new  statutory 
authority.  In  particular,  this  section 
addresses  the  applicability  of  new 
source  requirements  to  electric  utility 
pollution  control  projects  and  the  de- 
termination of  best  available  control 


technology    for    nitrogen    oxide    emis- 
sions controls. 

The  committee  intends  to  monitor 
closely  EPA's  implementation  of  the 
administration  proposal  and  to  explore 
the  broader  energy  policy  implications 
of  the  WEPCo  policy.  For  example,  how 
does  the  WEPCo  policy  affect  fuel 
switching?  How  does  It  affect  the  abil- 
ity to  improve  the  efficiency  and  main- 
tain the  reliability  of  existing  electric 
powerplants?  How  does  it  affect  the 
ability  to  modernize  nonutility  energy 
facilities,  such  as  refineries''  Should  we 
find  that  EPA  has  failed  to  implement 
the  administration  proposal  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible  or  that  a  more  com- 
prehensive legislative  solution  is  nec- 
essary, the  committee  may  expand  the 
WEPCo  provisions  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act. 

COAL 

Ajnerica  is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal. 
Every  consensus  projection  of  energy 
use  in  the  United  States  over  the  next 
few  decades  contemplates  substantial 
use  of  coal.  Coal  accounts  for  a  major 
portion  of  our  Nation's  energy  resource 
base.  A  demonstrated  reserve  base  of 
more  than  475  billion  short  tons  indi- 
cates that  the  United  States  has 
enough  coal  from  reserves  alone  to 
meet  projected  energy  needs  for  almost 
200  years  at  current  rates  of  consump- 
tion. 

Today,  approximately  57  percent  of 
the  electricity  generated  annually  in 
the  United  States  Is  derived  from  coal. 
In  1990.  US.  coal  production  reached 
the  record  level  of  1  billion  tons.  De- 
spite this  success,  we  know  that  new 
approaches  are  needed  to  encourage  the 
use  of  this  important  resource  in  an  en- 
vironmentally sound  manner. 

The  National  Energy  Security  Act 
provides  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  to  develop  ad- 
vanced coal-based  technologries.  non- 
fuel  use  of  coal,  and  coal-fired  loco- 
motives. The  bill  requires  a  report  on 
technologies  for  coal  fuel  mixtures. 
The  bill  also  establishes  a  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Elxport  Coordinating  Coun- 
cil to  facilitate  and  expand  the  export 
and  use  of  clean  technologies,  and  re- 
quires a  plan  to  expand  U.S.  coal  ex- 
ports. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
data  base  and  report  regarding  coal 
transportation  rates  and  distribution. 

NATURAL  GAS 

Title  X  of  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1991  addresses  natural  gas 
regulatory  issues.  Natural  gas  is  an 
abundant  fuel  that  is  available  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Our  neighbor  to  the  north.  Can- 
ada, supplies  almost  all  of  our  gas  that 
is  not  produced  here  at  home.  Natural 
gas  can  displace  imported  oil  in  a  vari- 
ety of  applications.  Natural  gae  is 
clean  burning  and  can  make  a  big  con- 
tribution to  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
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ment.  Natural  (?as  can  fuel  the  com- 
bined cycle  powerplanl«  that  will  like- 
ly supply  much  of  the  new  electric  gen- 
erating capacity  that  we  will  need  in 
the  near  future. 

In  view  of  the  contribution  that  nat- 
ural gas  can  make,  the  purpose  of  title 
X  la  to  remove  regulatory  barriers  to 
natural  gas  achieving  iU  potential. 
Title  X  includes  procedures  that  are  in- 
tended to  simplify  and  streamline  reg- 
ulatory requirements  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  natural  gas  pipeline  facili- 
ties. 

The  first  procedure  is  patterned  after 
the  manner  In  which  Interstate  oil 
pipelines  and  electric  transmission 
lines  are  constructed.  Under  this  op- 
tion, a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  would  not  be  required  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  construction  of  an 
Interstate  natural  gas  pipeline  A  pipe- 
line constructed  under  this  option 
would  forgo  some  of  the  benefits  that 
attach  to  a  Natural  Gas  Act  construc- 
tion certificate  There  would  be  no 
Federal  right  of  eminent  domain  Also, 
if  the  person  constructing  the  pipeline 
was  an  existing  interstate  pipeline,  the 
cost  of  the  new  facility  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  pipeline  company's  rate 
base  The  new  pipeline  would  also  be 
subject  to  certain  rate  conditions  in- 
tended to  prevent  it  from  shifting  of 
costs  to  customers  who  did  not  utilize 
the  new  facility. 

The  second  procedure  amends  section 
311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  The 
on  behalf  of  requirement  that  cur- 
rently limits  the  parties  eligible  to 
transport  natural  gas  under  section  311 
is  amended  to  state  that  the  transpor- 
tation must  merely  be  "on  behalf  of 
another  person."  In  other  words,  the 
remaining  restriction  would  be  that  an 
Interstate  pipeline  could  not  transport 
its  own  gaa  under  section  311.  The 
other  amendment  to  section  311  is  to 
make  clear  that  natural  gaa  facilities 
may  be  constructed  under  authority  of 
section  311 

These  first  two  procedures  are  new 
ideas  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
some  debate  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  these  options  The  important  point 
Is  that  we  end  up  with  a  procedure  that 
removes  the  regulatory  barriers  to 
market  entry  In  the  pipeline  business 
In  the  final  tally,  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee may  choose  to  report  one  of  the  op- 
tions, both  of  them,  or  to  adopt  some 
modified  approach. 

The  third  procedure  is  designed  to 
streamline  the  traditional  mechanism 
for  the  authorization  of  pipeline  con- 
struction— a  certificate  under  section  7 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  section  7  would  remain 
available  even  when  the  new  proce- 
dures for  pipeline  construction  become 
law 

The  third  procedure  would  stream- 
line section  7  certificate  proceedings 
by   expediting   the   environmental    re- 


view process  under  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  designating  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
be  the  lead  agency  for  purposes  of 
NEPA  compliance  and  authorizing  the 
FERC  to  set  time  limits  for  other  Fed- 
eral agencies'  participation  in  the 
NEPA  process.  This  procedure  also  di- 
rects the  FERC  to  permit  contractors 
selected  by  the  FERC  and  paid  by  the 
applicant  to  prepare  environmental  as- 
sessments and  environmental  impact 
statements  required  in  order  for  the 
FERC  to  comply  with  its  NEPA  obliga- 
tions. This  third  procedure  would  also 
be  available  for  the  NEPA  review  in 
connection  with  the  licensing  of  hydro- 
electric projects  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

Title  X  also  includes  provisions 
which  reform  procedural  requirements 
governing  rates  and  charges,  review  of 
FERC  orders,  and  the  utilization  of 
rulemaking  procedures  in  certificate 
cases.  A  section  on  vehicular  natural 
gas  jurisdiction  confirms  that  certain 
activities  related  to  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  natural  gas  as  a  vehicular 
fuel  will  not  cause  local  distribution 
companies  currently  exempt  from  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  jurisdiction  to  forfeit 
such  exemptions. 

RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

The  bill  contains  Important  provi- 
sions designed  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  energy  from  renewable 
sources — hydroijower,  solar,  biomass, 
wind,  and  geothermal  energy  This  is 
an  area  where  we  need  to  come  up  with 
the  best  ideas  and  move  boldly  to  im- 
plement them 

The  use  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources must  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  Nation's  energy  pol- 
icy Just  as  energy  efficiency  can  play 
a  major  role  in  helping  this  country  to 
achieve  energy  independence  and  an 
improved  environment,  so  can  renew- 
able energy  resources  provide  economic 
and  environmental  benefits  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  to  observe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  requested  an 
18-percent  increase  m  funding  for  re- 
newable energy  and  conservation  re- 
search and  development  for  1992.  This 
request  reflects  a  renewed  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  sup- 
port current  programs  and  initiate 
policies  In  renewable  energy  and  con- 
servation The  committee  shares  this 
commitment  to  a  cost-effective  renew- 
able energy  resource  program  In  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  several  im- 
portant renewable  energy  measures  are 
included  in  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act. 

HYDRO 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Energy 
estimate  that  an  additional  22.000  MW 
of  environmentally  and  economically 
sound  hydropower  is  available  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  The  bill 
aims  to  encourage  private  and  public 


development  of  this  clean,  renewable 
resource.  Section  4201  clarifies  that, 
under  section  401  uf  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  States  may  only  place  conditions 
on  hydroelectric  projects  that  directly 
relate  to  water  quality  Section  4202  re- 
moves certain  overlapping  Federal 
agency  hydroelectric  licensing  authori- 
ties which  have  frustrated  private  de- 
velopment Section  4203  tommissions 
studies  of  Federal  <lams  and  water 
projects  to  identify  means  to  Increase 
and  make  more  efficient  use  of  those 
facilities'  hydroelectric  output. 

OTHER  RENEWABLE8 

Other  renewable  energy  provisions  in 
the  national  Energy  Security  Act  seek 
to  overcome  the  artificial  economic 
and  regulatory  barriers  that  have  pre- 
vented the  wide-scale  adoption  of  re- 
newable energy  systems  The  legisla- 
tion expands  the  joint  venture  program 
under  Senator  Fowlkr  s  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology 
Competitiveness  Art  (Public  I>aw  101- 
218)  to  Include  energy  from  biomass 
combustion  and  cogeneration.  geo- 
thermal and  fuel  cells,  as  well  as  diesel 
fuel  displacement  by  photovoltaic, 
wind  energy  systems  and  biomass  di- 
rect combustion  or  gasification 

In  addition  to  the  joint  venture  pro- 
visions, title  IV  will  strengthen  the 
mandate  of  the  interagency  Committee 
on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and 
Trade  [CORECT]  to  promote  the  spread 
of  commercially  viable  renewable  en- 
ergy technologies  In  lesser  developed 
countries.  Because  domestic  renewable 
technology  manufacturers  are  often 
unfamiliar  with  the  complexities  of 
international  trade  and  marketing,  and 
policymakers  and  buslneAsmen  in  less- 
er developed  countries  may  be  unfamil- 
iar with  the  range  and  potential  of  re- 
newable energy  technologies.  the 
CORECT  program  provides  an  out- 
standing opportunity  for  mutual  eco- 
nomic benefit.  The  legislation  builds 
on  the  existing  CORECT  statute  by 
providing  funding  for  expanded  train- 
ing of  foreign  nationals  in  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies and  applications,  establishing 
overseas  offices  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Pacific  Rim  to  promot*  technology 
transfer  and  Implementation,  and  rec- 
tifying a  previous  gap  in  access  to 
pre  feasibility  funding,  a  crucial  prior- 
ity within  the  renewable  industry 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  new 
joint  venture  under  Public  I.>aw  101  218 
to  provide  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance training  on  renewable  energy 
equipment  for  personnel  from  develop>- 
ing  countries  using  equipment  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  This  pro- 
gram will  enhance  orders  for  L'  S.  re- 
newable energy  equipment  from  over- 
seas because  of  the  tendency  of  persons 
to  recommend  purchases  of  the  equip- 
ment similar  to  that  on  which  they 
have  been  trained. 
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OIL  PRICE  STABILrrV  AND  OCS 

There  are  two  issues  that  we  have 
not  addressed  in  the  'Made-in- Amer- 
ica" legislation  being  proposed  today. 

One  is  the  matter  of  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  drilling— off  California.  Flor- 
ida and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  OCS. 
except  the  central  and  western  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  President  has  taken  large 
areas  of  the  OCS  off  limits  for  leasing 
until  beyond  the  year  2000.  This  very 
unfortunate  action  by  the  President 
has  effectively  hamstrung  those  of  us 
who  supp)ort  a  strong  domestic  drilling 
program  for  the  OCS.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  inclusion  of  legislation  to 
overturn  the  President's  decision 
would  not  be  productive.  I  think  the 
President  is  wrong  on  the  OCS.  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  anything  about  it 

The  second  issue  is  the  matter  of 
price  stability  in  oil  markets.  An  effec- 
tive energy  pKDlicy  requires  long-term 
planning  and  investment  by  a  very 
large  number  of  private  entrepreneurs. 
If  the  price  of  energy  fluctuates  as 
wildly  as  it  has  In  the  last  20  years, 
this  planning  is  virtually  impossible  to 
carry  out  The  needed  long-term  in- 
vestments will  not  be  made 

An  oil  price  floor  set  by  an  import  fee 
is  the  way  to  ensure  the  price  stability 
we  need.  Senator  Wali.X)P  and  I  have 
Introduced  S  215  to  establish  such  a 
fee  That  bill  was  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  because  it  would 
raise  revenue,  the  House  may  insist 
that  the  bill  must  eventually  be  at- 
tached to  a  measure  that  arises  in  the 
House.  These  jurisdictional  difficulties 
effectively  preclude  consideration  of 
oil  pricing  provisions  In  the  "Made-in- 
America"  bill. 

However,  we  urge  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  report  S.  215  or  equivalent 
legislation  favorably,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  its  speedy  passage 

Let  me  close  these  remarks  by  saying 
that  opportunities  to  make  energy  pol- 
icy come  in  conjunction  with  crises. 
Our  energy  situation  seems  com- 
fortable to  many  Americans,  and  so  we 
resist  change.  But  we  are  sowing  the 
seeds  of  great  difficulty  in  the  near  fu- 
ture with  our  growing  dependence  on 
imported  oil,  our  slow  pace  in  improv- 
ing energy  efficiency,  and  our  delay  in 
developing  alternative  sources  of  en- 
ergy such  as  nuclear  energy  and  renew- 
ables  We  see  in  very  stark  terms  the 
cost  of  inaction  in  the  casualty  figures 
from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  simply  must  act  to  replace  an  en- 
ergy policy  that  is  based  on  importing 
more  oil  In  these  times  of  crisis  we 
have  to  be  bold,  I  hope  this  bill  is  bold 
enough.  There  is  so  much  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  third  time  in 
18  years  this  country  faces  an  energy 
crisis  The  first  crisis  occurred  in  1973 
when  I  first  Joined  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee. At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  the 
price  of  crude  oil  quadrupled  overnight, 
our  economy  was  put  in  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  an  oil  embargo  was  slapped 


on    our    country    by    the    countries    of 
OPEC. 

In  1979  the  second  energy  crisis  hap- 
pened. Again,  the  price  of  oil  quad- 
rupled virtually  overnight.  There  were 
gas  lines  all  around  the  country.  Infla- 
tion was  rampant,  our  economy  was 
put  at  risk  and  the  whole  Nation's 
economy  was  threatened. 

Throughout  this  time.  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  sought  to  take 
some  action.  In  1973,  President  Nixon 
announced  Project  Independence.  Its 
purpose,  he  said,  was  to  make  this 
country  completely  independent  of  en- 
ergy imports. 

President  Ford  followed  up  on  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal.  Whereas  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  a  lot  of  wmdup  and  no 
follow  through.  President  Ford's  pro- 
gram did  not  even  have  the  windup. 
There  was  nothing  to  it. 

President  Carter  then  came  along 
with  his  energy  policy,  which  was  a 
mixture  of  far-sighted  idealism,  im- 
practicality  and  policies  which  were 
put  in  place,  but  which  were  later  re- 
pealed by  the  Reagan  administration. 

With  the  Reagan  administration, 
they  had  this  mystical  confidence  in 
the  free  market,  that  it  would  solve  ev- 
erything from  the  common  cold  to  the 
OPEC  cartel.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
seen  the  results  of  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  imports  in  the  last  6  years 
have  gone  up  73  percent  while  produc- 
tion has  gone  down  20  percent.  That  is 
in  the  last  5  years. 

Today  we  find  the  third  energy  crisis 
in  18  years. 

To  be  sure,  the  war  in  the  gulf,  the 
war  against  Iraq,  is  more  than  just 
about  oil;  it  is  about  dictatorship,  it  is 
about  aggression,  it  is  about  freedom 
It  is  about  all  of  those  things,  and  I 
supported  the  President's  policy  when 
he  asked  for  the  authority  to  use  force. 
But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  energy  cri- 
sis It  is  about  oil.  Anybody  who  does 
not  understand  that  does  not  under- 
stand world  economics,  does  not  under- 
stand the  importance  of  oil  to  this 
world. 

American  young  men  and  women  are 
dying  in  the  gulf  today  because  of  oil 
and  because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  our  act  together  here  in  this  Con- 
gress on  energy  policy  and  because  we 
have  not  had  any  leadership  from  the 
White  House.  That  is  a  fact  and  that  is 
the  truth. 

We  cannot  allow  that  to  continue. 
That  is  why  today,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Wallop, 
and  I,  are  introducing  a  264-page  bill 
with  15  titles  to  establish  a  National 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1991  that  is 
going  to  cover  the  waterfront,  that  is 
going  to  be  comprehensive,  that  is 
going  to  accomplish  the  job  of  provid- 
ing a  national  energy  policy. 

All  over  this  country,  from  the  grass- 
roots of  Louisiana  to  the  highest  levels 
of  our  newspapers,  our  foreign  policy 


institutes,  the  people  in  the  know — ev- 
erybody In  America  is  asking  why  can 
we  not  get  a  national  energy  policy? 
W'e  are  going  to  get  an  answer  to  that 
question  with  this  bill. 

This  bill  covers  the  waterfront.  It 
covers  everything  from  a  title  on  con- 
servation, on  energy  efficiency,  a  title 
on  renewable  energy,  a  title  on  coal- 
coal  technology  and  electricity  I  know 
my  dear  friend  who  is  the  President  of 
the  Senate  will  be  sympathetic  to  that. 

It  will  cover  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  drilling  at  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska.  It  will  cover 
natural  gas,  and  its  use  in  everything 
from  automobiles  to  steam  engines.  It 
will  cover  transportation  and.  yes.  it 
will  cover  CAFE  standards  on  auto- 
mobiles so  we  will  get  higher  perform- 
ance out  of  our  automobiles;  advanced 
nuclear  reactor  commercialization — or 
should  I  say  nuclear  reactor  licensing; 
uranium  unrlchment.  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  company  reform. 

We  cover  the  waterfront.  It  Is  going 
to  be  controversial,  but  it  is  balanced. 
It  serves  the  interests  of  environ- 
mentalists. It  serves  the  interests  of 
those  who  want  to  develop  And  it  will 
please  neither  one  Both  will  object  to 
sections  of  it.  But  in  that  kind  of  bal- 
ance, in  serving  all  parties,  we  have  a 
comprehensive  policy. 

We  simply  cannot  have  energy  jKilicy 
that  is  all  sweetness  and  no  bite;  that 
is  all  smoothness  and  all  sugar  and  no 
hard  message  in  it.  The  good  news 
about  this  bill  is  that  we  can  enact  it 
into  law  as  a  practical  measure  and  not 
surrender  either  the  American  econ- 
omy or  the  American  lifestyle.  There 
will  simply  have  to  be  a  little  change 
here  and  there  But  broadly  across  the 
spectrum  we  have  to  do  all  of  it 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and  I  urge 
Americans,  to  realize  that  energy  pol- 
icy, a  comprehensive  policy,  is  a  mo- 
saic. It  is  not  one  thing.  We  do  not 
solve  this  energy  policy,  we  do  not 
make  America  independent,  we  do  not 
keep  the  troops  from  going  to  the  gulf 
by  doing  one  little  thing,  whether  it's 
the  soft  path  or  the  hard  path;  whether 
it  is  drilling  in  Alaska  or  CAFE  stand- 
ards for  automobiles  or  renewable  en- 
ergy or  conservation.  We  have  to  do  it 
all,  Mr.  President. 

That  is  what  we  do  in  this  bill.  Three 
energy  crisis  in  18  years  constitutes  a 
display  of  ignorance  in  action,  a  colos- 
sal failure  of  national  will,  and  it  unac- 
ceptably  threatens  the  economy,  the 
very  fiber  of  this  Nation,  and  unaccept- 
ably  threatens  the  lives  of  American 
men  and  women  in  the  gulf. 

We  offer  this  bill  as  controversial  but 
balanced,  as  tough  but  achievable.  Mr. 
President,  it  can  work.  There  is  noth- 
ing here  that  is  impractical.  There  is 
nothing  here  that  is  unbalanced. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]  I  send  to  the  desk  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991. 
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I  ask  tt  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
well  &»  a  summary  of  the  bill.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  as  a  separate  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  1001  Flndings— The  Congress  finds 
that: 

(li  the  achievement  of  energy  security  for 
the  United  States  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  national  economy  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  security; 

i2)  as  an  energy-rich  country  that  nonethe- 
less depends  on  oil  imports  for  an  increasing 
share  of  oil  use.  United  States  energy  secu- 
rity requires  that  the  nation  reduce  oil  con- 
sumption, maximize  domestic  oil  production, 
and,  particularly  for  transportation  pur- 
poses, encourage  use  of  energy  sources  other 
than  oil:  and 

(3)  this  can  be  accomplished  with  no  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  environment, 
and  will  stimulate  economic  growth,  im- 
prove the  competitiveness  of  United  States 
industry  ii:  the  global  market,  and  reduce 
the  possibility  of  global  climate  change 

Sec  1002.  Pl'rposes,— TTie  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  to: 

(li  slow  the  nations  increasing  dependence 
on  imported  oil  over  the  short-term,  and  in 
the  long-term  significantly  reduce  that  de- 
pendence; 

i2i  encourage  more  efficient  use  of  energy 
throughout  the  economy,  including  improve- 
ments In  the  Industrial,  commercial  and  res- 
idential sectors,  increasing  energy  efficiency 
in  Federal  energy  management,  and  encour- 
aging more  efficient  energy  use  by  electric 
utilities, 

(3 1  encourage  development  and  deployment 
of  renewable  energy  sources  in  the  United 
States  and  on  an  international  basis  m  lesser 
developed  countries. 

(4)  streamline  the  hydroelectric  licensing 
process  and  encourage  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment at  Federal  dams: 

(5 1  enhance  the  role  of  coal  and  clean  coal 
technologj'  in  meeting  the  nation's  energy 
needs; 

i6i  establish  priorities  for  Federal  energy 
research,  development,  demonstration,  and 
commercialization; 

(7)  encourage  the  development  of  domestic 
energy  resources  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf, 

i8i  provide  for  oil  and  gas  exploration,  pro- 
duction, and  development  in  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska  in  an  envi- 
ronmentally sound  manner, 

(9)  encourage  increased  utilization  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  other  domestic  energy  resources 
to  displace  imported  oil  and  meet  domestic 
energy  demand  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
environmental  values, 

ilOi  reduce  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the 
transportation  sector,  and  encourage  devel- 
opment and  use  of  alternative  energj' 
sources,  particularly  for  transportation,  and 
111  encourage  the  production  and  use  of 
nuclear  power  by  providing  for  the  commer- 
cialization of  advanced  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nologies 

TITLE  D^DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2001.  DEFiNmoNS  — As  used  in  this  Act 
the  term— 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  unless  otherwise  provided, 

(bi  "joint  venture"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  set  forth  in  section  3  of  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1989  (Pub.  L  No  101-218). 
and  joint  ventures  authorized  herein  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  that  Act;  and 

(C)  "lesser-developed  countries"  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union 


TITLE  in— ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

Subtitle  A  —Industrial,  Commercial,  and 
Residential 

Sec.  3001  Bolding  E>.ergy  Efficiency 
Standards  —Title  III  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Production  Act.  i48  VSC 
68351  is  amended  by 

la)  In  section  304ia)(4i.  striking  the  words 
"Federal  buildings"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof.  "Federal  buildings  and  public  hous- 
ing,"; 

(b)  striking  the  existing  section  306  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■Sec  306  Compliance  — 

"laj  Federal  Buildings  —The  head  of  each 
Federal  agency  shall  adopt  such  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  con- 
struction of  any  new  Federal  building  meets 
or  exceeds  the  applicable  energy  efficiency 
performance  standards  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  section  304(ai, 

"(bi  Pt-BLic  Housing —Effective  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1991.  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  adopt  such  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  any  newly  con- 
structed public  housing  unit  meets  or  ex- 
ceeds the  applicable  energy  efficiency  per- 
formance standards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  304(ai    ";  and 

(CI  redesignating  the  existing  section  306  as 
subsection  (a'  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof, 
the  following  new  subsection 

"(bi  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States,  and  to  units  of  local 
government  that  have  jurisdiction  over 
building  energy  conservation  standards,  and 
which  intend  to  adopt  energy  conservation 
standards  consistent  with  the  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Part  for  commercial 
buildings,  to  assist  them  m  furthering  the 
design  and  construction  of  energy  efficient 
commercial  buildings   " 

(di  Conforming  Amendment —Strike  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Cranston-Gonzalez  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  iPub.  L  No  101-6251 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall,  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991,  adopt  the  energy  con- 
servation performance  standards  for  new 
buildings  as  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Production  Act  iPL  94- 
385 1.  as  amended,  for  new  construction  of 
public  and  assisted  housing  and  single-fam- 
ily and  multifamily  residential  housing 
(Other  than  manufactured  homes:  subject  to 
mortgages  under  the  National  Housing 
Act", 

Sec  3002  Residential  Energy  Efficiency 
Ratings— la  Amendment  to  National  En- 
ergy Conservation  Policy  Act  —Title  n  of 
the  National  Energy  Consen-ation  Policy 
.'^ct  iPub  L  No  95-619 1  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  a  new  part  6  as  follows: 

Part  6— Residential  Energy  Efficiency 
Ratings 

"Sec  271 —Ratings  la  Withm  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
shall,  by  rule,  promulgate  guidelines  for  pro- 
cedures to  be  implemented  by  State  govern- 
ments that  would  enable  the  assignment  of 
an  energy  efficiency  rating  to  residential 
buildings. 

"(bj  The  guidelines  under  subsection  (ai 
shall— 

'(1)  provide  for  a  numiericai  rating  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  any  residential  build- 
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ing  may  t)«  supplied  with  heatinK  and  cooling 
energy  on  an  annual  basis,  and  evaluate  the 
practicality  of  Including  major  energy  con- 
suming appliances  in  such  rating: 

■'(2)  provide  that  all  residential  buildings 
can  receive  a  rating  at  the  time  of  sale, 

"(3)  ensure  that  the  rating  Is  prominently 
communicated  to  potential  buyers  and  rent- 
ers; 

"lA)  ensure  that  the  rating  system  Is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  Its  use  by  lenders  and  the 
secondary  mortgtige  marketa  to  promote  en- 
ergy efficiency;  and 

"(5)  ensure  that  the  rating  system  Is  con- 
sistent with  and  supports  the  uniform  plan 
for  mortgage  financing  incentives  required 
under  section  946  of  the  Cranston-Oonzales 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act  (Pub  L. 
No.  101-625). 

•Sec  272  —Technical  Assistance  —With- 
in twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1991.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  program 
to  provide  technical  assistance  for  State  and 
local  organizations  adopting  residential  en- 
ergy efficiency  rating  systems  or  building 
codes.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment —The  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  in  the  table  of 
content*  at  the  end  of  Title  11.  the  following 
Items: 

"Part  6— Residential  Energy  ErnciKNcv 
Ratings 

"Sec  271    Ratings. 
"Sec.  272.  Technical  Assistance.". 
Sec    3003    Improving   Efficiency   in   En- 

EROY-lNTENSlVF.  INDUSTRIES  <a)  SECRETAR- 
IAL ACTION  -The  Secretary,  acting  In  ac- 
cordance with  authority  contained  in  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Policy  Act  of  1974  (42  U  SC 
S8O1~S02O)  and  other  applicable  laws,  shall- 

(11  pursue  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram Intended  to  Improve  energy  efficiency 
and  productivity  In  energy-Intensive  Indus- 
tries and  Industrial  processes,  and 

(2<  undertake  Joint  ventures  to  encourage 
the  commercialization  of  technologies  devel- 
oped under  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Joint  Ventures —<1)  The  Secretary 
shall- 

(A)  conduct  a  competitive  solicitation  for 
proposals  from  specialized  private  firms  and 
investors  for  such  Joint  ventures  under  sub- 
section (a)(2):  and 

(B)  provide  financial  assistance  to  at  least 
five  such  Joint  ventures 

(2)  The  purpose  of  the  Joint  ventures  shall 
be  to  design,  test  and  demonstrate  changes 
to  Industrial  processes  that  will  result  In  Im- 
proved energy  efficiency  and  productivity. 
The  Joint  ventures  may  also  demonstrate 
other  Improvements  of  benefit  to  such  Indus- 
tries so  long  tut  demonstration  of  energy  effi- 
ciency Improvements  is  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  Joint  venture. 

(3)  In  evaluating  proposals  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  joint  ventures  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(Ai  whether  the  research  and  development 
activities  conducted  under  this  section  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  energy  efficiency  of  In- 
dustries or  Industrial  processes. 

(B)  the  regional  distribution  of  the  energy- 
Ifitenslve  industries  and  industrial  processes. 


(C)  whether  the  proposed  Joint-venture 
project  would  be  located  in  the  region  which 
has  the  energy-Intensive  Industry  and  Indus- 
trial processes  that  would  benefit  from  the 
project 

(ci  AUTHORIZATION  —There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the   Secretary  S6.000.000 


for  fiscal  year  1992.  515.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  and  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3004  Report  (ai  Report  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every  three  years 
thereafter  through  the  year  2004.  a  report 
setting  forth  energy  efficiency  policy  options 
that  would  both  decrease  domestic  oil  con- 
sumption and  overall  domestic  energy  con- 
sumption by  one.  two.  three,  and  four  per- 
cent, peryear  per-unit  of  GNP.  through  the 
year  2005.  below  the  projected  consumption 
for  2005  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate,  de- 
scribe and  rank  these  policy  options  accord- 
ing to  their  cost-effectiveness  and  their  fea- 
sibility of  Implementation. 

(b)  Repeal.— Title  III  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  use.  7361.  et  seq.)  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed 

Sec  3005  Voluntary  Guidelines  for  Ln- 
DusTRiAL  Plants— (ai  Voluntary  Guidelines 
for  Energy  Efficiency  Auditing  and  Insulat- 
ing —Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  utilities,  major  industrial 
energy  consumers  and  representatives  of  the 
insulation  Industry,  shall  establish  vol- 
untary guidelines  for: 

(li  the  conduct  of  energy  efficiency  audits 
of  Industrial  facilities  to  Identify  cost-effec- 
tive opportunities  to  increase  energy  effi- 
ciency; and 

(2 1  the  Installation  of  Insulation  to  achieve 
cost-effective  Increases  in  energy  efficiency 
in  industrial  facilities 

(b)  EDUCATION  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE—The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  education  and  technical  assistance 
to  promote  the  use  of  the  voluntary  guide- 
lines established  under  subsection  (a) 

(ci  Annual  Report  —The  Secretary  shall 
report  annually  on  activities  conducted  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  these  guidelines, 
and  the  responsiveness  of  the  Industrial  sec- 
tor to  these  guidelines 

(dp  AUTHORIZATION  -  There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  S750.000  annually  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

SEC  3006  Energy  Efficiency  Labeuno 
FOR  Windows  and  Window  Systems. -(ai  De- 
velopment OF  PROORA.M  —  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall.  In  consultation  with  the 
National  Fenestration  Rating  Council,  in- 
dustry representatives,  and  other  appro- 
priate organizations,  provide  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  support  the  vol- 
untary development  of  a  national  window 
rating  program  to  establish  energy  effi- 
ciency ratings  for  windows  and  window  sys- 
tems. Such  program  shall  set  forth  informa- 
tion and  specifications  that  will  enable  pur- 
chasers of  windows  or  window  systems  to 
make  more  informed  purchasing  decisions 
based  upon  the  potential  cost  and  energy 
savings  of  alternative  window  products 

(b)  Secretarial  Action  —If  a  national 
window  rating  program,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  subsection  (a),  is  not  estab- 
lished within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  then  the  Secretary  shall.  In 
consultation  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology,  develop,  within 
one  year,  a  rating  program  to  establish  en- 
ergy efficiency  ratings  for  windows  and  win- 
dow systems  under  section  323  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6293) 

(c)  Federal  Trade  Commission  Rules. - 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (hereinafter 
In  this  section,  the    Commission  ")  shall  pre- 


scribe labeling  rules  under  section  324  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conserv'atlon  Act  i42 
U.S.C.  6294)  for  the  rating  program  estab^ 
Ushed  pursuant  to'either  subseitlon  la  nr  ib* 
of  this  section,  unless  the  Commission  deter 
mines  that  labeling  In  accordance  with  sub- 
sections la)  or  (b)  of  this  section  is  not  tech- 
nologically or  economically  feasible  or  is  not 
likely  to  assist  consumers  in  making  pur- 
chasing decisions  with  respect  to  any  type  of 
window  or  window  system  lor  class  thereof 

(dj  Covered  Products— For  purposes  of 
sections  323  and  324  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  windows  and  window  sys- 
tems shall  be  considered  covered  products 
under  section  322  of  such  Act  (42  US  C  6292) 
unless  excluded  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ci. 

le)  Authorization. -There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  1750.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

Sec.  3007  Energy  Efficiency  Informa- 
tion.—(a)  Data  on  Energy  Efficiency  — 
Pursuant  to  Section  52(a)  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Act  of  1974.  (Pub.  L.  No 
93-2751  and  after  consultation  with  State  and 
Federal  energy  officials,  representatives  of 
energy-using  classes  and  sectors,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  energy  policy  public-Interest 
or  research  organizations,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Energy  Information  Administration 
shall  expand  the  scope  and  frequency  of  the 
data  it  collects  and  reports  on  energy  use  In 
the  United  States  with  the  objective  of  sig- 
nificantly improving  the  ability  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Nation's  energy  effi- 
ciency policies  and  programs  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  Into  account  reporting  bur- 
dens and  the  protection  of  proprietary  Infor- 
mation as  required  by  law.  In  expanding  the 
collection  of  such  data  to  meet  this  objec- 
tive, the  Administrator  shall  consider— 

1 1 1  expanding  data  collection  to  Include  en- 
ergy Intensive  sectors  not  presently  covered 
in  Energy  Information  Administration  sur- 
veys. 

i2)  increasing  the  frequency  with  which  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  con- 
ducts end-use  energy  surveys  among  house- 
holds, commercial  buildings,  and  manufac- 
turing: 

(3)  expanding  the  survey  instruments  to  In- 
clude questions  regarding  participation  in 
government  and  utility  conservation  pro- 
grams, the  energy  efficiency  of  existing 
stocks  of  equipment  and  structures,  and  re- 
cent changes  In  the  technical  efficiency  and 
operating  practices  that  affect  energy  use: 

(4)  expanding  the  time  period  for  which 
fuel-use  data  Is  collected  from  Individual 
survey  respondents, 

1 5)  expanding  the  sample  sizes  for  fuel-use 
surveys  In  order  to  Improve  the  accuracy  of 
subgroups  of  energy  users,  and 

i6)  expanding  the  scope  and  frequency  of 
data  collection  on  the  energy  efficiency  and 
load-management  programs  operated  by 
electric  and  gas  utilities. 

(b)  ANNUAL  Report  —The  Administrator 
shall  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  en- 
ergy efficiency  In  classes  and  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  on  any  data  resulting  from  this 
section 

Sec  3008  Energy  Efficiency  Labeuno 
FOR  L^MPs  AND  Luminaries.— (a)  Develop- 
ment of  Program  -Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Electric 
Manufacturers  Association.  Industry  rep- 
resentatives, and  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  support  the  vol- 
untary development  of  a  national  energy  ef- 
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ficiency  rating  program  for  lamps  and  lumi- 
naries. Such  program  shall  set  forth  infor- 
mation and  specifications  that  will  enable 
purchasers  of  lamps  and  luminaries  to  make 
informed  decisions  among  the  energy  effi- 
ciency and  cost  of  alternative  lamps  and  lu- 
minaries 

(b)  Secretarial  action —If  a  national  en- 
ergy efficiency  rating  and  labeling  program 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  subsection 
(ai  Is  not  voluntarily  established  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
then  the  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology,  develop,  within  one  year,  a  rat- 
ing program  for  lamps  and  luminaries  under 
section  323  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  US  C  62931 

(CI  Federal  Trade  Commi.srion  Rules 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (hereinafter 
in  this  section,  the  ■■Commission" i  shall  pre- 
scribe labeling  rules  under  section  324  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U  S.c'6294i  for  '.amps  and  luminaries,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  labeling  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section  is  not  techno- 
logically or  economically  feasible  or  is  not 
likely  to  assist  consumers  in  making  pur- 
chasing decisions  with  respect  to  any  type  of 
lamp  or  luminary  'or  class  thereof) 

(di  Covered  Products— For  purposes  of 
sections  323  and  324  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  lamps  and  luminaries 
shall  be  considered  covered  products  under 
section  322  of  such  Act  (42  U  S  C  6292)  unless 
excluded  by  the  Com.mlssion  pursuant  to 
subsection  ic  i 

lei  Authorization  —There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  J750.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec  3009  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Equipment  Efficiency  Standards —(a  i 
Definitions -Section  340(2)(B)  of  Title  III 
Part  C  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  i42  U  S  C  63111  is  hereby  amended 
il)  by  deleting  and'  at  the  end  of  clause 
(xlll).  replacing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Xlvi  with  '■.  and  '.  and  inserting  the 
following  new  clause 
••(XVI  utility  distribution  transformers  '■ 
(b)  Technical  amendment  -Section 
342(b)(li  of  Title  III  Part  C  of  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy and  Conservation  Act  (42  U  SC  6313l  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  'lother  than 
electric  motors  or  pumpei"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following 

•'.  other  than  electric  motors  or  pumps, 
electric  lights,  and  utility  distribution 
transformers.". 

(ci  Study  —Section  342  of  Title  111  Pan  C 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(42  use   63131  is  hereby  amended 

(li  by  redesignating  paragraph  ibi  as 
amended,  as  paragraph  (ci  and  inserting  a 
new  paragraph  ibi  to  read  as  follows 

"ibi  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  .^ct  of  1991,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

•■(1 1  evaluate  electric  lights  and  utllliy  dis- 
tribution transformers  to- 

"(A  I  determine  standard  classifications 
with  respect  to  size,  function,  type  of  energy 
used,  method  of  manufacture,  or  other  fac- 
tors which  may  be  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  this  part: 

••(B)  determine  the  practicability  and  ef- 
fects of  requiring  all  or  part  of  the  classes  of 
electric  lights  and  utility  distribution  trans- 
formers determined  under  subparagraph  i.^i 
to  meet  performance  standards  establishing 
minimum  levels  of  energy  efficiency:  and 


■■(C)  determine  the  practicability  and  cost- 
effectiveness  and  potential  energy  savings  of 
replacing  existing  utility  distribution  trans- 
formers. 

'■(2(  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
results  of  such  evaluation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he 
considers  appropriate." 

(d)  REEVALUA'nON  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  A.VD 

Pumps.— Pursuant  to  section  342  of  Title  III 
Part  C  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (42  U.S.C.  63131.  the  Secretary 
shall- 

(li  conduct  a  reevaluation  of  electric  mo- 
tors and  pumpe  to  determine  the  practicabil- 
ity and  effects  of  requiring  all  or  part  of  the 
classes  of  electric  motors  and  pumpe  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (Ai  of  section 
342(auli  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  to  meet  performance  standards  es- 
tablishing minimum  levels  of  energy  effi- 
ciency, and 

(2)  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluation,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legiflation  as  he  con- 
siders appropriate  The  report  under  this 
subsection  may  include  the  report  pursuant 
to  342(bH2)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act. 

Subtitle  B — Federal  Energy  Management 

Sec  3101,  Feder.al  Energy  Manage.ment 
Amendments  —Part  3  of  Title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(NECPA)  (42  use  8251  et  seq  •.  as  amended. 
IS  further  amended  as  follows 

(a)  in  section  543 

(1)  Strike  subsection  (ai  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  text  in  lieu  thereof: 

■•(ai  Energy  Management  Requireme.nt 
FOR  Federal  Buildlngs  — <1  i  Not  later  than 
.January  1,  2000.  each  Federal  agency  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  install 
in  Federal  buildings  under  the  control  of 
such  agency  in  the  United  States,  ail  energy 
conservation  measures  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  section  544  Within  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energ>^ 
Security  Act  of  1991,  each  agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  a  list  of  projects  meet- 
ing the  ten-year  payback  criterion,  the  en- 
ergy that  each  project  will  save  and  total  en- 
ergy and  cost  savings  involved, 

•■(2i  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  il)  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  di  would  be  im- 
practicable A  finding  of  impracticability 
shall  be  based  on  the  energy  intenslveness  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  Federal  build- 
ings or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the 
type  and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the 
technical  feasibility  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  or  the  unique  character  of  many  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy.  Each  agency  shall  identify 
and  list  in  each  report  made  under  section 
548.  the  Federal  buildings  designated  by  it 
for  such  exclusion.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
view such  findings  for  consistency  with  the 
impracticability  standards  set  forth  herein, 
and  may  within  90  days  after  receipt  of  the 
findings,  reverse  a  finding  of  impracticabil- 
ity, in  which  case  the  agency  shall  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (li.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  an  agency's  facili- 
ties that  generate  or  transmit  electric  en- 
ergy, nor  to  the  uranium  enrichment  facili- 
ties operated  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy": 


(21  In  subsection  (b): 

A  I  after  the  words  "subsection  (a)."  insert 
the  following 

•■The  Secretar>-  of  Energy  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Ser\-ices  Adminis- 
tration in  developing  guidelines  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  Part,  and": 

(B  strike  the  phrase  Federal  Energy 
Management  Improvement  ,«ict  of  1988,  '  In 
paragraph  (li  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  of  Energy": 

(C)  after  the  words  •'high  priority 
projects:'  insert  the  following  ■and  such 
plan  shall  include  steps  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  contracts  authorized  under 
title  vm  of  this  Act  (42  US  C  8287  et  seq 
financial  incentives,  and  other  services  pro- 
vided by  utilities  for  efficiency  investment 
and  other  formis  of  financing  tC'  reduce  the 
direct  costs  to  the  government:" 

(Di  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i2i,  strike  the 
semicolon  and  insert  the  following:  ••.  and 
update  such  surveys  periodically,  but  not 
iess  than  every  three  years:": 

lE  replace  paragraph  (3  with  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

■■i3'  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section:  ":  and 

(F>  insert  a  new  paragraph  i4  as  follows 
and  renumber  paragraph  i4i  as   '(5  :■ 

■■(4)    install     those    energy    conservation 
measures  that  will  attain  the  requirements 
of  this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as 
defined  in  Section  544   and 
(b,i  m  section  544 

(1 1  Strike  'National  Bureau  of  Standards." 
m  subsection  (a)  and  insert  in  ;ieu  thereof 
•■National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology.", and 

(2)  strike  all  after  the  word  "each",  in 
paragraph  (bn2(  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof 
■agency  shall,  after  January  i  1994,  fully 
consider  the  energy  efficiency  of  ali  poten- 
tial building  space  at  the  time  of  renewing  or 
entering  into  a  new  lease  Further,  all  gov- 
ernment leased  space  constructed  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1994.  shall  meet  mode!  Federal  energ->^ 
conservation  performance  standards  for  new 
commercial  buildings  promulgated  pursuant 
to  Section  304  of  the  Energy  Conser%-atioE 
and  Production  Act  (Pub,  L  No  94-385)  ". 

(c)  in  section  545.  add  after  the  word 
'measures'  the  following: 

■  as  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  543". 

(d)  in  section  546.  strike  subsection  (b)  and 
insert  in  lieu  the.-eof  the  following 

••(b)  Impleme.vtation  —To  facilitate  the  fi- 
nancing of  energy  conservation  measures, 
each  Federal  agency  shall  promote  the  use  of 
contracts  authorized  by  title  \1II  of  this  Act 
(42  U.S  C  8287  et  seq  i.  The  Secretary,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Ser\icef 
Administration,  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991.  shall  develop  ap- 
propriate procedures  and  methods  for  use  by 
Federal  agencies  to  select  energy  service 
contractors  that  wii;  achieve  the  intent  of 
this  section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  Not' 
withstanding  any  other  procurement  laws 
and  regulations,  such  procedures  and  meth- 
ods shall  apply  to  the  selection  of  energy 
ser\-ice  contractors  by  each  Federal  agen- 
cy ". 

(6)  in  section  548; 

111  strike  the  word  "Each  "  in  subsection 
(a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
"In  addition  to  the  plan  required  to  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section 
543<b)(l).  each"; 

(2)  Insert  the  phrase  "by  April  2  of  each 
year."  after  the  word  "annually"  In  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(3)  Insert  the  words  "by  each  agency", 
after  the  words  "under  this  part"  in  sub- 
section rbi(l). 

if)  At  the  end  of  Part  3,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

"Sec.  552.  Utility  Lncentive  programs.— 
Federal  ag^encles  are  permitted  and  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  programs  conducted 
by  any  gas  or  electric  utility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  energy  demand  or  for  energy  con- 
servation In  Federally  owned  or  leased  facili- 
ties. Federal  agencies  may  accept  Incentives 
designed  to  encourage  energy  demand  man- 
agement or  energy  conservation,  generally 
available  from  any  such  utility  to  Its  cus- 
tomers, to  adopt  technologies  and  practices 
that  are  determined  to  be  cost-effective 

"Sec.  553.  Sh.^red  Energy  Savings.— lai 
The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  simplified 
method  of  contracting  for  shared  energy  sav 
Ings  contract  services  that  will  accelerate 
the  use  of  these  contracts  and  will  reduce 
the  administrative  effort  and  cost  on  the 
part  of  the  government  as  well  as  the  private 
customers 

"(bxli  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may 

'(A)  request  statements  of  qualifications, 
including  financial  and  performance  infor- 
mation, from  firms  engaged  In  providing 
shared  energy  savings  contracting. 

••(Bi  designate  from  the  statements  re- 
ceived, with  an  update  at  least  annually, 
those  firms  that  are  presumptively  qualified 
to  provide  shared  energy  savings  services; 

"(Ci  select  at  least  three  firms  from  the 
qualifying  list  to  conduct  discussions  con- 
cerning a  particular  proijosed  project.  In- 
cluding requesting  a  technical  and  price  pro- 
posal from  such  selected  firms  for  such 
project;  and 

"(D)  select  from  such  firms  the  most  quali- 
fied firm  to  provide  shared  energy  savings 
services  pursuant  to  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment that  the  Secretary  determines  Is  fair 
and  reasonable,  taking  Into  account  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  ser.lces  to  be  rendered 
and  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  project. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may  also  provide  for  the  direct  nego- 
tiation by  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities, of  contracts  with  shared  energy 
savings  contractors  that  have  been  selected 
competitively  and  approved  by  any  gas  or 
electric  utility  serving  the  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  concerned 

"Sec  554  Federal  Prodiict  Schedule  - 
Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991,  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  conduct  an  analy- 
sis of  significant  energy  consuming  products 
in  the  Federal  Supply  Schedule  and  develop 
and  implement  a  method  to  Identify  those 
products  which  offer  cost-effective  opportu- 
nities to  reduce  energy  consumption  and 
costs  The  Administrator  shall  also  Issue 
guidelines  for  users  of  the  Federal  Product 
Schedule  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  Iden- 
tified energy  efficient  models 

"Sec.  565.  Purchase  of  Federal  Vehi- 
cles.—The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  through  the  Auto- 
motive Commodity  Center,  in  evaluating  and 
accepting  bids  for  the  purchase  of  passenger 
vehicles  and  light  trucks  to  meet  specified 
requirements,  shall  consider  the  fuel  effi- 
ciency of  the  passenger  vehicles  and  light 


trucks  offered  in  the  bid.  and  the  probable 
fuel  and  cost  savings  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment over  the  expected  term  of  Federal  use 
of  such  passenger  vehicles  and  light  trucks 

"SEC  556  Federal  Energy  Efficiency 
Projects  Funding,  la)  In  General— Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1991.  the  Secretary  shall  establish  guidelines 
for  the  transfer  of  up  to  $1  million  per 
project  to  encourage  any  Federal  agency  to 
undertake  energy  efficiency  projects  In  Fed- 
erally owned  facilities. 

••(bi  Project  Selection.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  the  receipt  of 
proposals  under  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  following  factors  In  deter- 
mining whether  to  provide  funding  under 
subsection  (at: 

"(1 1  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  project: 

"(2i  the  proportion  of  energy  and  cost  sav- 
ings anticipated  to  the  Federal  government; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  funding  committed  to 
the  project  by  the  agency  requesting  finan- 
cial assistance; 

(41  the  extent  that  a  proposal  leverages  fi- 
nancing from  other  non-Federal  sources:  and 

"(5)  any  other  factor  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  result  in  the  greatest 
amount  of  energy  and  cost  savings  to  the 
Federal  government 

"ici  Reports— The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress,  In  the  supporting  doc- 
uments accompanying  the  Presidents  budg- 
et, on  the  activities  under  this  section.  The 
report  shall  Include  the  projects  funded  and 
the  projected  energy  and  cost  savings  from 
installed  measures. 

"(d)  authorization  —For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  more  than  ISO  million  " 

SEC  3102  Plan  Regarding  Demonstration 
OF  New  Technoixxsy— (a)  Plan  —Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  plan  to 
Congress  for  the  demonstration  In  Federally 
owned  facilities  of  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  technologies  The  tech- 
nologies shall  be  those  technologies,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  that  are  ready 
for  commercial  demonstration  The  Plan 
shall  Include; 

(Da  listing  of  those  technologies  with  spe- 
cific candidate  sites  for  the  demonstration. 

(2>  the  energy,  environmental,  cost  savings 
or  other  expected  benefits; 

(3)  a  timetable  for  Implementation,  and 

(4 1  a  process  for  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  technologies. 

lb)  Update -The  Plan  shall  be  updated 
every  two  years. 

Subtitle  C— Utilities 
Sec.  3201.  Encouragement  of  Investme.nt8 
in    Conservation    and    Energy    Efficiency 

REC0URCE8  and  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  STATE 

Ratemaking  Policies— (ai  Amendment  to 
THF.  PuBUc  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  —The  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  3117i,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  section  111: 

"(7)  Encouraoeme.nt  of  investments  in 
conservation  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
sources,— 

"(A)  The  rates  allowed  to  be  charged  by  a 
State  regulated  electric  utility  shall  be  such 
that  the  utility's  investment  In  and  expendi- 
tures for  energy  conservation,  energy  effi- 
ciency resources  and  other  demand  side  man- 
agement measures  are  as  profitable  as  its  in- 
vestments in  and  expenditures  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  generating  facilities. 


"(B)  For  purposes  of  Implementing  the  pro 
visions  of  this  paragraph,  any  reference  con 
tained  in  this  title  U)  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Public  Utility  RegulaUiry  Policies  Ait 
of  1978  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991  " 

(b>  Report  -  Not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .\ct, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  containing— 

(1)  a  survey  of  all  State  laws,  regulations, 
practices,  and  policies  under  which  State 
regulatory  authorities  require  or  permit 
rates  charged  by  an  electric  utility  to  reflect 
least-cost  planning; 

(21  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  least-cost  plan- 
ning is  likely  to  result  in: 

(A)  higher  or  lower  electricity  costs  to  an 
electric  utility's  ultimate  consumers  or  to 
classes  or  groups  of  such  consumers; 

(B)  enhanced  or  reduced  reliability  of  elec- 
tric service,  and 

(Ci  Increased  or  decreased  dependence  on 
particular  energy  resources;  and 

(3 1  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  ratemaking 
methodologies  Implementing  least-cost  plan- 
ning adequately  take  into  account  the  im- 
pact of  such  measures  on  electric  utilities' 
costs,  operations,  and  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment. 

ic)  Definition  — For  purposes  of  subsection 
lb),  the  term  "least-cost  planning  "  means 
any  standard,  regulation,  practice,  or  policy 
by  which  a  State  regulatory  authority  con- 
siders, or  requires  a  State  regulated  electric 
utility  to  consider  or  implement,  a  plan  for 
action  (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
construction  of  or  purchase  of  electric  en- 
ergy from  new  generation  facilities  and  in- 
vestment In  or  expenditures  for  conser\'a- 
tlon.  energy  efficiency  resources,  or  other 
demand-side  management  measures  i  to  be 
taken  by  a  State  regulated  electric  utility 
for  purposes  of  providing  adequate  and  reli- 
able service  to  Its  electric  customers  with 
the  incurrence  of  lowest  costs  by  such  utility 
and  Its  customers 

Sec  3202.  CoNSERVA-noN  Grants  to  State 
Regulatory  authorities —(a)  Conserva- 
tion Grants.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  grants  to  State  regulatory 
authorities  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
S600,000  per  authority,  for  purposes  of  en- 
couraging the  consideration  of  conservation, 
energy  efficiency  resources  and  other  de- 
mand side  management  measures  as  a  means 
of  meeting  electric  supply  needs. 

lb)  Plan —A  State  regulatory  authority 
wishing  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
shall  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  that 
specifies  the  actions  such  authority  proposes 
to  take  that  would  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section 

(c)  Secretarial  Action— In  determining 
whether,  and  In  what  amount,  to  provide  a 
grant  to  a  State  regulatory  authority  under 
this  section  the  Secretary  shall  consider,  in 
addition  to  other  appropriate  factors,  the  ac- 
tions proposed  by  the  State  regulatory  au- 
thority: 

(1)  to  consider  Implementation  of  the  rate- 
making  standard  established  In  section 
ni(d)(7)  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978:  and 

(2)  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  section 
id)     Recordkeeping  —Each     State     regu- 
latory authority  that  receives  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall   keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  require 

(ei  Rules  —The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  rules  as  may   be  necessary  or  appro- 
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prlate  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

(fi  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "State  regulatory  authority  " 
shall  have  tne  same  meaning  as  defined  m 
section  3  of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978. 

(g)  Authorization  —There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  J5. 000, 000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992,  1993.  and  1994  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Subtitle  D  — Used  Oil  Energy  Production 

Sec.  3301  Pi-RPOSE  — The  purpose  of  this 
subtitle  is  t,o  promote  the  refining,  re-refin- 
ing and  reprocessing  of  used  lubricating  oil 
into  fuels  and  other  petroleum  products 

Sec,  3302  RF.grmF.ME.vTS  for  Energy  Pro- 
OOenOH  from  used  oil  —section  383  of  the 
gueiny  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  i42 
U-S.C  6363)  is  amended— 

(li  in  subsection  (cl  by — 

(A)  striking  "As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  in- 
serting "Not  less  than  15  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Energy 
Security  Act  of  1991",  and 

(B)  striking  "National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
•National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology ",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(gi  M.'krket  Ln'centives  for  the  Reuse  of 
Used  Oil 

"(1)  Reql-irf.ments— (Ai  Beginning  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991,  a  producer  or  importer  of  100,000 
gallons  or  more  per  year  of  lubricating  oil 
shall  each  year  either  refine,  re-  refine,  or  re- 
process into  petroleum  products,  including 
fuels,  using  a  method  described  in  subpara- 
graph iBi.  an  amount  of  used  oil  equal  to  at 
least  that  amount  of  oil  determined  by  - 

"(I)  multiplying  the  lubricating  oil  pro- 
duced or  imported  that  year  by  such  person, 
by 

"(11)  the  percentage  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  '2) 

"(B)  A  producer  or  importer  of  lubricating 
oil  may  comply  with  this  paragraph  by— 

"(1)  refining,  re-refinlng,  or  reprocessing 
used  oil  for  purposes  of  producing  petroleum 
products,  including  fuels:  or 

"(11)  purchasing  credits  under  the  credit 
system   established    pursuant   to   paragraph 

(3). 

"(2)  Establi.shment  of  reuse  percent- 
age—The  Secretary  shall  establish,  on  an 
annual  basis,  a  percentage  for  use  under 
paragraph  (1)  The  percentage  applicable  dur- 
ing the  first  year  that  the  requirement  es- 
tablished by  paragraph  ili  is  in  effect,  shall 
be  a  percentage  that  is  equal  to  the  reuse 
rate  for  lubricating  oil  that  exists  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1991  Such  rate  shall  be 
determined  by  using  data  for  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  data  are  available  Through 
the  year  2000.  the  percentage  shai!  be  an  ad- 
ditional two  percentage  points  higher  than 
the  actual  percentage  for  the  previous  year 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary 

"(3 1  Regulations.- 

"lAi  Ln  general— Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1991,  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  to 
implement  these  requirements.  These  regu- 
lations shall  cover: 

■  ili  producers  or  importers  of  lubricating 
oil; 

"(11)  generators  or  collectors  of  used  oil; 


"(ili)  a  system,  including  permits,  by 
which  refiners,  re-refiners  and  reprocessors 
of  used  oil  may  create  credits  which  may  be 
purchased  by  producers  and  importers  of  lu- 
bricating oil  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  subparagraph  duBj; 

"(IV)  enforcement; 

"(V)  record-keeping; 

"ivi)  any  other  requirement  which  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  for  administering 
the  program  set  forth  by  this  subsection,  and 

■■(viii  prohibitions  on  the  mixing  of  used 
oil  with  hazardous  wastes  or  other  physical 
or  chemical  impurities  not  associated  with 
its  use  as  a  lubricating  oil.  and  the  creation 
of  credits  from  such  mixed  used  oil 

"(Bi  Exemptions. 

"(1 1  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a  fa- 
cility: 

■■(I)  that  is  classified  as  an  SIC.  number 
2911  facility  under  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Standard  Classification  Manual 
and  that  refines  used  oil  into  fuel  or  other 
petroleum  products,  the  amount  of  which  is 
equal  to  no  more  than  the  amount  of  used  oil 
that  the  owner  of  the  facility  is  required  to 
refine  or  otherwise  reuse  under  paragraph 
(IHA). 

"(U)  that  is  classified  as  an  S.I.C.  number 
2899.  or  S  IC  number  2992  facility  under  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Standard 
Classification  Manual  and  that  compounds 
or  blends  lubricating  base  oil  into  finished 
lubricant  products  as  its  principal  activity, 
provided  that  such  facility  has  a  contract  to 
reprocess  a  customer's  used  lubricant,  and 
does  not  take  title  to  such  lubricant,  and 
such  reprocessed  lubricant  product  is  re- 
turned to  the  customer. 

"(in  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
used  oil  that  is  generated  on-site  for  on-site 
energy  production  activities,  including  stor- 
age, use.  and  transportation,  carried  out  at  a 
facility  that  is  classified  as  an  S.I  C  number 
4911  facility  under  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Standard  Classification  Manual 

"(ill)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations establishing  requirements  for  exempt 
refineries  that  refine  used  oil  The  regula- 
tions shall  cover  record-keeping,  testing,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  re- 
fining used  oil  at  exempt  refineries 

"(4)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term: 

"(A)  "credit'  means  a  legal  record  of  used 
oil  refined,  re-refined  or  reprocessed  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  for  purposes  of 
complying  with  paragraph  d  i. 

'iB'  producer  with  respect  to  lubricating 
oil  means  any  person  who  produces  a  lubri- 
cant base  stock  from  crude  oil.  Such  produc- 
tion does  not  include  the  re-refining  of  used 
oil; 

"(C)  'importer'  with  respect  to  lubricating 
oil  means  any  person  who  imports  a  lubri- 
cant base  stock  or  lubricating  oil,  except  for 
lubricating  oil  contained  in  transportation 
vehicles  or  other  machinery: 

■iDi  'lubricant  base  stock'  means  oil  from 
which  lubricating  oil  is  m.ade  after  introduc- 
tion of  additives, 

"(E)  'generator'  and  'collector'  mean  any 
person  who  collects,  stores,  accumulates,  or 
otherwise  generates  used  oil  Such  terms  do 
not  include  an  individual  who  generates  used 
oil  by  removing  such  oil  from  the  engine  of 
a  light  duty  motor  vehicle  or  household  ap- 
pliance owned  by  that  individual. 

'iFi  're-refiner'  and  "reprocesser'  mean  any 
person  who  produces  lubricating  oils,  fuels. 
or  other  petroleum  products  through  the 
processing  of  used  oil;  and 

"(0)  "refiner'  m.eans  any  owner  or  operator 
of  a  facilitv  that  is  classified  as  an  S.I  C   2911 


facility  under  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Standard  Classification  Manual 

"(5i  Authorizations.— la I  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section 

'lb'  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  use  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology $3,000,000  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section 

■161  Report —One  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  ancually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate  on  the  implementation  and  op- 
eration of  this  subsection" 

Sec.  3303  Listing  or  Identification  of 
Used  Oil— Section  3001  of  the  Solid  'Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(J)  Used  Oil —Notwithstanding  this  Act 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  list  or  identify  used  oil  as  a 
hazardous  waste  under  this  subtitle,  nor 
shall  used  oil  otherwise  l)e  deemed  to  be  a 
hazardous  waste  under  this  subtitle." 

Sec  3304  S'^'NSET  Provision —The  provi- 
sions of  this  subtitle  expire  five  years  after 
the  date  of  enactmient  of  this  Act. 

Subtitle  E — Insular  Areas  Energy  Assistance 

SEC  3401  Lnsllar  Areas  Energy  assist- 
ance Program  —lai  Financial  assistance- 
ill  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1974  (42  U  SC  5901-590;:, 
may  grant  financial  assistance  to  Insular 
area  governments  to  carry  out  projects  to 
evaluate  the  feasibility  of.  develop  options 
for,  and  encourage  the  adoption  of  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  renewable  energy  measures 
which  reduce  the  dependency  of  the  Insular 
area  on  imported  fuels  and  promote  develop- 
ment in  the  Insular  area 

i2'  Anv  applicant  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  must  evidence  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with,  and  support  from., 
the  affected  local  energy  institutions 

i3i  In  determining  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  to  be  provided  for  a  proposed 
project,  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

iA  whether  the  measure  will  reduce  the 
relative  dependence  of  the  Insular  area  on 
im.port#d  fuels. 

iB'  the  ease  and  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  any  facilities  contemplated 
as  a  part  of  the  project; 

(C  I  whether  the  project  will  rely  on  the  use 
of  conservation  measures  or  indigenous,  re- 
newable energy  resources  that  were  identi- 
fied in  the  1982  Territorial  Energy  Assess- 
ment or  are  identified  by  the  Secretary  as 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  section, 

iD'  whether  the  measure  will  contribute 
significantly  to  development  or  the  quality 
of  the  environment  in  the  Insular  area,  and 

lE'  any  other  factors  which  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  relevant  to  a  particular 
project 

i4i  The  Secretary  shall  require  at  least  20 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  any  project  under 
this  section  to  be  provided  from  non-Federal 
sources  Such  cost  sharing  may  be  in  the 
form,  of  in-kind  ser^Tces.  donated  equipment, 
or  any  combination  thereof. 

bi  DEFi.vmoNs,  — For  the   purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term— 

iji  "Insular  area  government"  means 
American  Samoa  government.  Com.mon- 
wealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia,  Government  of  Guam. 
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Rt-puhilc  of  the  Marahall  Islands.  Republic  of 
Paiau.  and  Vnlted  Suu>!<  Virtfln  Islands,  and 
2i  1982  Terriujrial  KnerKY  Assessment" 
mfana  the  a-Hses-tment  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment wf  KnerKy  pursuant  to  the  Omnibus 
Territorial  Act  iF»ub  L.  No.  96-597.  94  Stat 
3M0:  aa  amended  by  Pub.  L  No  99  213.  97 
StAt.  1460). 

(c)  Authorization.— There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  S500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section 

TITLE  IV     RENKWABLE  ENERGY 
Subtitle  A— CORECT 

sw  4001  Dlties  of  CORECT  —Section  256 
of  Title  11  Part  B  of  the  Energ^y  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  la  amended  by  striking 
subsection  id)  and  inserting  the  following  In 
lieu  thereof: 

■idHli  DimE8.— There  shall  be  established 
an  Interagency  working  group  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  Committee 
on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 
iCORECTu  which,  in  consultation  with  the 
representative  Industry  groups  and  relevant 
agency  heads,  shall  make  recommendations 
to  coordinate  the  actions  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  government  to  promote  the  ex- 
p<5rt  of  United  States  renewable  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  products  and  technologies 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man i)f  such  group.  The  heads  of  appropriate 
agencies  may  detail  such  personnel  and  may 
furnish  such  services  to  such  working  group, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 

■■(2)  ADOmONAL  DUTIES  —CORECT  Shall 
promote  the  development  and  application  In 
lesser  developed  countries  of  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies that— 

"(Ai  promote  more  efficient  use  of  fossil 
fuels. 

"(Bi  reduce  dependence  on  the  Importation 
of  fossil  fuels  by  encouraging  the  use  of  sus- 
tainable blomaas.  wind  power,  hydropower. 
solar,  geothermal  and  other  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies. 

"(C)  foster  rural  and  urban  energy  develop- 
ment and  energy  self-sufficiency  through  the 
use  of  reliable  and  economical  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies. 

■  (Di  explore  mechanisms  for  assisting  In 
the  domestic  manufacture,  particularly  by 
small  business  manufacturers,  of  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  resource  tech- 
nologies, for  export,  and 

■•(E)  Increase  staffing  to  support  the  new 
authority  and  responsibilities  described  in 
this  section 

"(3)  Training  and  assistancb.- In  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  section.  CORECT 
shall- 

"lAi  provide  aggressive  In-country  tech- 
nical training  for  local  users  and  inter- 
national development  personnel: 

"(B)  provide  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port nonprofit  Institutions  designed  solely 
and  specifically  to  support  the  efforts  of  do- 
mestic renewable  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation companies  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts, and  to  develop  environmentally  respon- 
sible projects  In  developing  nations. 

"(C)  establish  feasibility  and  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  to  facilitate  access  to  capital 
and  credit,  and 

Di  support,  through  financial  Incentives, 
private  sector  efforts  to  commerclalUe  and 
export  renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency resource  technologies. 

•i4)  Oi-TREACH— CORECT  may  establish 
renewable  energy  industry  outreach  offices 


in  the  Pacific  Rim  and  in  the  Carlbix-an 
Basin  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Informa- 
tion concerning  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies  and  Industries  of  the 
United  Suites  to  governments.  Industries, 
and  others  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States  ". 

Sec  4002  Information  and  Technical 
Program— Section  256<c)(2mD)  Title  II  Part 
B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  clause  (ID  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  clause 

"(ID  Information  on  the  specific  energy 
technology  needs  of  lesser-developed  coun- 
tries, the  technical  and  economic  competi- 
tiveness of  various  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resource  technologies,  and 
the  status  of  ongoing  technology  assistance 
programs  shall  be  provided  Information 
from  this  program  shall  be  made  available  to 
industry.  Federal  and  multilateral  lending 
agencies,  non-governmental  organizations, 
host-country  and  donor-agency  officials,  and 
such  others  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary ". 

Sec    4003    Comprehensive  Energy  Tech 
NOI.OOY  Evaluation  -  Section  256  of  Title  U 
Part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
new  subsections  le)  and  if)  as  follows 

"(e)(1)  Not  later  than  June  1.  1991  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  range  of  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  technologies  available  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries. This  report  also  shall  provide  Informa- 
tion on  the  specific  energy  needs  of  lesser-de- 
veloped countries,  an  inventory  of  United 
States  technologies  and  services  to  meet 
those  needs,  and  an  update  on  the  status  of 
ongoing  bilateral  and  multilateral  tech- 
nology assistance  and  renewable  energy  re- 
source programs 

"(2)  The  report  also  should  Include  an  eval- 
uation of  current  programs,  their  priority  in 
meeting  program  objectives,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  future  programs  that 

"(A)  develop  and  promote  sustainable  use 
of  Indigenous  renewable  energy  resources  In 
lesser-developed  countries. 

"(B)  given  the  credit  and  capital  restric- 
tions in  lesser-developed  countries,  focus  on 
technologies  that  are  both  appropriate  and 
economically  viable. 

"iCi  meet  the  needs  of  lesser-developed 
countries  for  energy  rather  than  creating 
new  needs.  In  order  to  ensure  immediate  In- 
come-generating use  of  the  power  generated. 

"iDi  work  with  local  Individuals  to  assure 
that  programs  and  projects  meet  specific  na- 
tional and  local  needs: 

"(E)  use  Indigenous  materials  and  associ- 
ated hardware,  wherever  possible.  In  order  to 
reduce  costs  and  ensure  project  duplication: 

"iF)  provide  examples  of  cost-effective  sys- 
tems and  applications  for  in-country  non- 
governmental organizations  and  project 
technical  personnel: 

"(G)  provide  mechanisms  for  assisting 
United  States  manufacturers,  particularly 
smaller  manufacturers,  of  energy-efficiency 
and  renewable  energy  technologies,  in  ex- 
porting their  goods  and  services. 

"(H)  expand  technical  and  administrative 
training  programs,  as  well  as  distribution  of 
multilingual  technical  training  manuals  and 
related  materials,  and 

"(I)  examine  the  potential  for  using  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  promote  technology 
transfer,  such  as  shared  savings  contracts, 
loan  guarantees,  and  tax  incentives,  to  less- 
er-developed countries 

"(fi  AirrHORiZATiONS  — (1)  There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  carry- 


ing out  the  programs  under  sections  (d)  and 
(e)  $10.000. (X)0  for  fiscal  year  1992.  Including 
S2.0OO.0OO  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph idM2).  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle  except 
for  subparagraph  (d)(4) 

•(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  256(d)(4).  in 
addition  to  the  amount  specified  In  the  pre- 
vious sentence.  S2. 750.000  frr  fiscal  year  1992. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994  " 

Subtitle  B— Renewable  Energy  Initiatives 
Sec  4101  Joint  VE.vTfRE8  for  Renewable 
Energy  Devei-opment  for  Oil  Displace- 
ment AND  Technology  Export  Training  — 
la)  Section  6  of  the  Renewable  Energy  and 
Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1989  I  Pub.  L  No  101-218)  Is 
amended  by  adding  new  subsections  (O  and 
ig)  as  follows — 

•(f)  Additional  Joint  Ventures  for  Renew- 
able  Energy   Development  for  OH   Displace- 
ment.- 
"(1)  Oil  displacement  by  biofuels  energy 

SYSTEMS  — 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals 
for  and  provide  financial  assistance  to  at 
least  one  Joint  venture  for  the  commer- 
cialization of  biofuels  energy  systems  tech- 
nology In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph 

■(B)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  the  development  of  biofuels 
energy  systems  for  commercial  application 
In  uses  that  have  substantial  prospects  for 
displacing  the  consumption  of  oil 

"(C)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993  and  1994  to 
CArry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 

■(2)  Oil  DlSPLACEaXENT  BY  OF.OTHF.RMAL  EN- 
ERGY — 

■■(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals 
for  and  provide  financial  assistance  to  at 
least  one  joint  venture  for  the  commer- 
cialization of  geothermal  energy  conversion 
technology  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph 

■(B)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  the  production  of  geo- 
thermal energy  for  commercial  application 
In  uses  that  have  substantial  prospects  for 
displacing  the  consumption  of  oil 

•■(C)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

•■(3)  Oil  DISPIJ\CEME.NT  BY  SOLAR  WATER 
HEATING  — 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals 
for  and  provide  financial  assistance  to  at 
least  one  joint  venture  for  the  commer- 
cialization of  solar  water  heating  technology 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph 

■  (Bi  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  solar  water  heating  for  com- 
mercial application  in  institutional  water 
beating  and  process  heat  uses  that  have  sub- 
stantial prospects  for  displacing  the  con- 
sumption of  oil 

"(C)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  \9fr.i.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
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"(41  Diesel  fuel  oil  displacement  by  pho- 
tovoltaic AND  WIND  energy  SYSTEMS    - 

"(A  J  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals 
for  and  provide  financial  assistance  to  at 
least  one  Joint  venture  for  the  commer- 
cialization of  photovoltaic  and  wind  energy 
systems  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

■•(B-  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test  and  dpmon.sirate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  photovoltaic  and  wind  en- 
ergy systems  for  commercial  application  in 
electric  power  generation  uses  that  have  sub- 
stantial prospects  for  displacing  the  con- 
sumption of  diesel  fuel  oil, 

"(Ci  There  is  authorized  lo  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 

"(5)  Diesel  flel  oil  displacemknt  by  di- 
rect COMBUSTION  OR  GASIFICATION  OF  BIO- 
MASS.— 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals 
for  and  provide  financial  assistance  to  at 
least  one  Joint  venture  for  the  commer- 
cialization of  technologies  for  the  direct 
combustion  or  gasification  of  biomass  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  The  purpose  of  Joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  direct  combustion  or  gasifi- 
cation of  biomass.  Including  waste  wood,  for 
industrial  process  heat  and  electric  power 
generation  for  commercial  application  in 
uses  that  have  substantial  prospects  for  dis- 
placing the  consumption  of  diesel  fuel  oil. 

"(C)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $3  000.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 

"(6)  Oil  DISPLACEMENT  BY  FUEL  CELLS  TECH- 
NOLOGY — 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals 
for  and  provide  financial  assistance  to  at 
least  one  Joint  venture  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  fuel  cells  technology  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 

"(B)  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test,  and  demonstrate  critical  enabling 
technologies  for  the  production  of  electric 
energy  from  fuel  cells  In  order  to  accelerate 
commercial  application  of  fuel  cells. 

"(C)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 

"(g)  Renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency TECHNOLCXIY  EXPORT  TRAINING  — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals 
for  and  provide  financial  assistance  to  at 
least  two  Joint  ventures  for  the  training  of 
Individuals  from  developing  countries  at  a 
location  or  locations  in  the  United  States,  at 
least  one  of  which  shall  be  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  renewable  energy  equip- 
ment and  one  of  which  shall  be  in  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  energy  efficiency 
equipment,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph 

■'(Bi  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  train 
individuals,  including  engineers  and  other 
professionals,  in  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency equipment  manufactured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Including  equipment  for  water 
pumping  and  the  production  of  electric 
power  in  remote  areas,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  prospects  that  such  equipment  can  be 
used  to  displace  the  use  of  diesel  fuel  oil  In 
developing  countries. 


•■(Ci  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  '. 

(b)  Conforming  amendmf.nts,— 

(1 )  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (bid)  of 
such  section  is  amended  to  replace  the 
phrase  ■■subsection  ici^  with  the  phrase 
'•subsections  (c  ).  (f)  and  (g)". 

(2)  Pa.'-agraph  (b)(4)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows — 

•■i4i  Draft  solicitations  and  public  com- 
ment.—The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  draft  so- 
licitation for  joint  ventures  under  subsection 
(c)  by  September  30,  1990  and  a  draft  solicita- 
tion for  joint  ventures  under  subsections  (fi 
and  (g)  by  September  30.  1991  After  any  such 
draft  solicitation  has  been  issued,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  a  period  of  public 
comment  before  the  issuance  of  a  final  solic- 
itation. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  replace  the  phrase  "subsection  (c)"  ev- 
erywhere it  appears  by  '■subsections  (O  or 
(f)". 

Sec.  4102.  Report  on  Waste  Minimiz.ation 
Technologies  in  Industry  la)  Report  — 
Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  evaluating  opportunities  to  minimize 
waste  outputs  from  production  processes  in 
industries  in  the  United  States, 

ibi  Contents— The  report  required  by  this 
section  shall  include— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  technologies  avail- 
able to  increase  productivity  and  simulta- 
neously reduce  the  consumption  of  energy 
and  material  resources  and  the  production  of 
wastes: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  current  use  of  such 
technologies  by  industry  in  the  United 
States: 

(3)  the  status  of  any  such  technologies  cur- 
rently being  developed,  together  with  pro- 
jected time-frames  for  their  commercial 
availability: 

(4)  the  energy  savings  resulting  from  the 
use  of  such  technologies. 

(5)  the  environmental  benefits  of  such 
technologies: 

(6)  the  costs  of  such  technologies: 

(7)  an  evaluation  of  any  existing  federal  or 
state  regulatory  disincentives  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  technologies:  and 

(8)  an  evaluation  of  any  other  barriers  to 
the  use  of  such  technologies, 

(c)  Consultation  —In  preparing  the  report 
required  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  any  other 
Federal.  State,  or  local  official  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary,  representatives  of  appro- 
priate industries,  members  of  organizations 
formed  to  further  the  goals  of  environmental 
protection  or  energy  efficiency,  and  other 
appropriate  interested  members  of  the  pub- 
lic, as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
Subtitle  C-  Hydropower 

Sec    4201    Section  401   Certification,  (a) 

State  Certification- Any  State  or  inter- 
state water  pollution  control  agency  that  re- 
ceives a  request  for  certification  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  .33  U.SC 
1341)  in  connection  with  an  application  for  a 
license  under  Part  I  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended.  (16  US  C,  791a  et  seq,)  is 
prohibited  from  including  as  a  condition  of 
certification  any  requirement  not  needed  to 
ensure  that  any  discharge  resulting  from  the 
issuance  of  such  license,  and  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  a  hydroelectric  project 


thereunder,  will  comply  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  33  U  S  C  Sections  1315.  1312. 
1313.  1316  and  13:7 

(b)  Violations  —Any  requirement  included 
m  a  certification  which  is  determined  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to 
be  m  vnolation  of  subsection  la)  shall  not  be 
effective 

Sec.  4202  Streamlinlng  of  Federal 
Power  act  Regulation  —The  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended.  .16  U.SC  Section  79:a  et 
seq, !  is  further  amended  by 

(ai  striking  in  section  4ie  the  following;  ". 
and  shall  be  subject  to  and  contain  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
under  whose  supervision  such  reservation 
falls  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  adequate 
protection  and  utilization  of  such  reserva- 
tion •; 

(b)  inserting  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  of  section  10(a)(2: 

"(Di  In  the  case  of  a  project  located  within 
a  reservation,  the  recom.mendations  of  the 
Secretary  under  whose  supervision  such  res- 
ervation falls  concerning  the  adequate  pro- 
tection and  utilization  of  such  reservation.": 

(CI  striking  "and  iBi"  in  section  10a)(3i 
and  inserting  '•.  (Hi  and  iD  '    in  lieu  thereof. 

(di  striking  subsection  lii  in  section  10  and 
relettering  the  subsections  accordingly: 

(ei  striking  m  section  18  the  following:  ", 
and  such  fishways  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  as  appropriate": 

(fi  adding  at  the  end  of  section  23  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•■(C)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  project  having  a  power  produc- 
tion capacity  of  1500  kilowatts  or  less  ' 

Sec  4203  Lvprovement  at  Existing  Fed- 
eral FAClLrriEs  —  iS'  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Arm.y.  shall  perform 
studies  of  cost  effective  opportunities  to  in- 
crease hydropower  production  at  existing 
Federally-owned  or  operated  water  regula- 
tion, storage  and  conveyance  facilities  Such 
studies  shall  be  completed  within  two  years 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources in  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
.An  individual  study  shall  be  prepared  for 
each  of  the  Nations  principal  river  basins 
Each  such  study  shall  identify  and  describe 
with  specificity  the  following  matters 

(1)  opportunities  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  hydroelectric  generation  at  such  facilities 
through,  but  not  llm.lted  to.  mechanical, 
structural  or  operational  changes. 

i2)  opportunities  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  use  of  water  supplied  or  regulated  by 
Federal  projects  where  such  Improvement 
could,  m  the  absence  of  legal  or  administra- 
tive constraints,  make  additional  water  sup- 
plies available  for  hydroelectric  generation 
or  reduce  project  energy  use. 

i3i  opportunities  to  create  additional  gen- 
erating capacity  at  existing  facilities 
through,  but  not  limited  to,  the  construction 
of  additional  generating  units,  the  up.'^atlng 
of  generators  and  turbines,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  pumped  storage  facilities,  and 

i4:  prelim.inary  assessment  of  the  costs  of 
such  measures, 

lb!  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993  and  1994  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section 

TITLE  V  -COAL,  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 

AND  ELECTRICIT\- 

Subtitle  A— Coal  and  Coal  Technology 

SEC.  5001.  Coal  Rese.\rch.  development 
AND  Demonstration   Program  —lai  Estab- 
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UHHMENT  The  Secretary.  In  consultation 
with  the  National  C<5al  Council  and  other 
representatlved  of  the  public  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary,  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  EnerKY  Re- 
search an<l  Development  Policy  Act  of  1974 
(42  U  S  C  .5901  ,S920).  conduct  a  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  program 
within  the  Department  of  Enenry  for  ad- 
vanced coal  based  technolot^les  with  the  goal 
and  objective  of  achlevlni?  the  control  of  sul- 
fur oxides  am!  oxides  of  nltrotfen  at  levels  of 
proflclem  y  tfreat-er  than  currently  available 
commercial  t.echnoloKy  The  coal  technologry 
development  proifram  shall  also  be  deslgrned 
to  assure  the  timely  development  of  coet-ef- 
fectlve  technologies  or  energy  production 
processes  or  systems  utilizing  coal  which 
achieve  greater  efficiency  In  the  conversion 
of  coal  to  useful  energy  when  compared  to 
currently  available  commercial  technology 
for  the  use  of  coal  and  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  the  combustion  of  coal  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  designed  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability for  commercial  use  of  such  tech- 
nologies by  the  year  2010 

lb)  Ref-ort  Within  two  hundred  and  forty 
da.vs  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate  a  report  which 
shall  Include— 

(li  a  detailed  description  of  on-going  re- 
aearch  and  development  activities  regarding 
advanced  coal-based  technologies  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Energy,  other 
federal  or  state  government  departments  or 
agencies  and.  to  the  extent  such  Information 
Is  publicly  available,  other  public  or  private 
organizations  In  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

i2i  a  listing  and  analysis  of  current  federal 
and  state  government  regulatory  and  finan- 
cial Incentives  that  could  further  the  goals 
of  the  program  established  by  this  section; 

(3)  recommendations.  If  any.  regarding  ad- 
ditional cost-sharing  demonstrations  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  Clean  Coal  Program 
established  by  Public  Law  No.  96-473.  that 
could  assure  that  the  goals  of  the  program 
established  by  this  section  are  achieved;  and 

(4)  a  detailed  plan  for  conducting  the  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
subsection  'at  of  this  section,  which  plan 
shall  Include  a  description  of— 

(It  the  program  elements  and  management 
structure  to  be  utilized,  and 

(11)  the  technical  milestones  to  be  achieved 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  advanced  coal- 
based  technologies  Included  In  the  plan 

ic)  ANNLAi.  Report —Within  twelve 
months  after  submittal  of  the  report  de- 
scribed In  subsection  {bi  of  this  section,  and 
every  twelve  months  thereafter  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  that  provides  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  status  of  develop- 
ment of  the  advanced  coal-based  tech- 
nologies and  the  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  undertaken  to 
carry  out  the  program  required  by  this  sec- 
tion 

(di  DEFlNmo.N  As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "advanced  coal  based  technologies" 
means,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  the  following— 

(1)  advanced  Integrated  gasification  com- 
bined cycle; 

i2i  pressurized  fluldlzed  bed  combustion 
technology  capable  of  achieving  higher  ther- 
mal conversion  efficiency  than  can  be 
achieved  through  on-going  demonstration 
projects. 


(3)  direct  and  indirect  coal  fired  turbines, 
i4)  coal   refining  pnxesses  capable  of  effi- 
ciently   producing    or    utilizing    the    energy 
contained  In  coal  and  also  utilizing  the  by- 
products thereof. 
i5i  magnetohydrodynamlcs; 

(6)  molten  carbonate  and  solid  oxide  fuel 
cells. 

(7)  coai  liquefaction  processes;  and 

(8)  other  coal-based  technologies  or  proc- 
esses or  systems  that  are  capable  of  achiev- 
ing thermal  conversion  efficiencies  equal  to 
or  greater  than  fifty  percent. 

Sec.  5002  Non-Fuel  Use  of  Coal— (ai 
Plan.— Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  with  respect  to  technologies 
for  non-fuel  use  of  coal.  Including— 

(1)  production  of  coke  and  other  carbon 
products  derived  from  coal. 

i2)  production  of  coal-derlved.  carbon- 
oased  chemical  Intermediates  that  are  pre- 
cursors of  value-added  chemicals  and  poly- 
mers; 

(3)  production  of  chemicals  from  coal-de- 
rlved synthesis  gas; 

(4 1  coal  treatment  processes.  Including 
methodologies  such  as  solvent-extraction 
techniques  that  produce  low  ash.  low  sulfur. 
coal-based  chemical  feedstocks,  and 

(5)  wcute  utilization.  Including  recovery, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  products  de- 
rived from  sulfur,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
and  ash  from  coal. 

(bi  Joint  Veintures  —  As  part  of  the  plan 
under  subsection  (ai.  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
pose specific  joint  ventures  to  accelerate  the 
development  and  commercialization  of  tech- 
nologies for  non-fuel  uses  of  coal 

(C)  Plan  Contents  —The  plan  under  8ul>- 
sectlon  (a)  shall  address  and  evaluate 

(1)  the  known  and  potential  products  and 
processes  for  the  use  of  coal  for  products  in 
the  chemical,  utility,  fuel,  and  carbon-based 
materials  Industries; 

(2)  the  costs,   benefits  and  economic   fea- 
sibility of  using  coal  products  In  the  chemi 
cal     and     materials     Industries.     Including 
value-added    chemicals.    carbon-tMised    prod- 
ucts, coke,  and  waste  derived  from  coal; 

(3)  the  economics  of  co-production  of  prod- 
ucts from  coal  In  conjunction  with  produc- 
tion of  electric  power,  thermal  energy,  and 
fuel; 

(4)  the  economics  of  coal  utilization  in 
comparison  with  other  feedstocks  that  might 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes; 

(6 1  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  to  bring  about  com- 
mercialization of  research  results  produced 
by  the  research  program  recommended,  and 

(6 1  the  past  development,  current  status, 
and  future  potential  of  coal  products  and 
processes  associated  with  non-fuel  use  of 
coal 

(di  Research  and  Development  —The  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  program  of  research 
and  development  under  the  plan  under  sub- 
section (a) 

(e)  Funding  —The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  a  research  project 
under  the  plan  using  funds  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 50071  b)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  projects 

(II  furthers  achievement  of  the  goals  and 
purjTOBes  of  this  Act. 

(2 1  offers  promise  for  commercial  applica- 
tion, and 

(3 1  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  support  In 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  tU  direct  costs 
from  non-Federal  funds. 

(fi  Consultation  —In  preparing  the  plan 
and  carrying  out  research  under  this  section. 


including  pvaiuallng  the  technical  progress. 
feasibility,  and  most  effective  means  for  uti- 
lizing the  result.8  of  research,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  private  sector 

Sec  5003  Coai.  Exkirtm  <&>  Plan  -Within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  aft,er  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary. 
In  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Stat*,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  Trade  Representative,  shall  submit 
to  the  United  States  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  United  stat.es  Senate, 
a  plan  for  expanding  the  export  of  United 
States  coal 

(by  Plan  Contents.— Such  plan  shall  in- 
clude- 

(li  Identification  of  the  location,  size  and 
projected  growth  In  potential  foreign  mar- 
kets for  coal  produced  In  the  United  States; 

(21  Identification  by  country  of  the  exist- 
ence of  barriers  to  United  States  coal  ex- 
ports. Including  foreign  coal  production  and 
utilization  subsidies,  tax  treatment,  latxir 
practices,  tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  non-tar- 
iff barriers. 

(31  recommendations  and  an  action  plan  for 
addressing  any  such  barriers: 

i4'  an  evaluation  of  existing  United  States 
Infrastructure,  and  any  new  Infreistructure 
requirements  within  the  United  States  to 
support  an  expansion  of  United  States  coal 
exports,  including  ports,  vessels,  rail  lines, 
and  any  other  supporting  Infrastructure   and 

(5i  Identification  of  opportunities  for 
blending  United  States  coal  exports  with 
coal  Indigenous  to  the  importing  country  to 
enhance  energy  efficiency  and  environ- 
mental performance 

Sec  5004.  Clean  Coal  Tfxhnolooy  Export 
Coordinating  Council  lai  Establishment.- 
There  shall  be  established  a  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Export  Coordinating  Council  (herein- 
after "Council")  which  shall  seek  to  facili- 
tate and  expand  the  export  and  use  of  clean 
coal  technologies  The  Council  shall  place  a 
priority  on  the  export  and  use  of  clean  coal 
technologies  In  lesser-developed  countries 

(b)  Membership  —The  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  serve  as  its  chair- 
person, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  'including  a  designee  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Trade  and  Development  Program), 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Export-  Import  Bank  and  the 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

(c)  Consultation -In  undertaking  Its  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Council  shall  consult  with 
representatives  from  the  United  States  coal 
industry,  the  electric  utility  Industry,  manu- 
facturers of  equipment  utilizing  clean  coal 
technology,  members  of  organizations 
formed  to  further  the  goals  of  environmental 
protection  or  to  promote  the  development 
and  use  of  clean  coal  technologies,  and  other 
appropriate  Interested  members  of  the  pub- 
lic 

Id)  Duties —In  furthering  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Council  shall— 

il)  facilitate  the  establishment  of  tech- 
nical training  for  local  users  and  inter- 
national development  personnel. 

(2i  cause  to  be  established  within  existing 
departments  and  agencies  financial  assist- 
ance programs  to  support  pre  feasibility  and 
feasibility  studies  for  projects  that  will  uti- 
lize clean  coal  technologies  and  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  designed  to  facilitate  access  to 
capital  and  credit  in  order  to  finance  such 
clean  coal  technology  projects, 

(3)  develop  and  execute  programs.  Includ- 
ing   the    establishment   of   financial    Incen- 
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tlves,  to  encourage  and  support  private  sec- 
tor efforts  to  export  clean  coal  technologies; 
and 

(41  review  ongoing  clean  coal  technology 
projects  and  re\'iew  and  approve  planned 
clean  coal  technology  projects,  which  are 
sponsored  abroad  by  any  Federal  government 
agency  to  determine  whether  such  projects 
are  consistent  with  the  overall  goals  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  section, 

(e)  Data  and  Information— The  Council 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  data  base  and  information 
dissemination  sy.stem  relating  to  the  avail- 
ability of  clean  coal  technologies  and  an  on- 
going assessment  of  the  potential  need  for 
inch  technologies  particularly  in  lesser  de- 
veloped countries  The  Council  shall  provide 
a  country-by-country  assessment  of  the  po- 
tential for  the  use  of  clean  coal  technology 
The  Council  shall  make  such  information 
available  to  Industry,  Federal  and  inter- 
national financing  organizations,  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations,  officials  in  coun- 
tries where  such  clean  coal  technologies 
might  be  utilized  and  such  others  as  the 
Council  deems  necessary.  In  developing  this 
data  base  and  on-going  assessment,  the 
Council  shall  consult  with  the  Committ.ee  on 
Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 

(fi  Report  —Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  Secretary  submits  the 
report  to  the  Congress  as  required  by  section 
409  of  Pub  L  No  ;0I-M9.  the  Council,  in  con- 
sultation with  those  persons  referenced  in 
subsection  (o  of  this  section,  shall  provide 
to  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  a 
plan  which  details  actions  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  address  those  recommendations  and 
findings  made  in  the  report  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  section  409  of  F'ub  L  No.  101-549  As  a 
part  of  the  plan  required  by  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  specifically  address  the 
adequacy  of  financia!  assistance  available 
from  federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
International  financing  organizations  to  aid 
In  the  financing  of  prefeasibility  and  fea- 
sibility studies  and  projects  that  would  uti- 
lize a  clean  coal  technology  in  lesser  devel- 
oped countries. 

Sec.  5006.  Coal  Fuel  Mixtures.— Within 
one  year  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
In  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  on  the  sta- 
tus of  technologies  for  combining  coal  with 
other  materials,  such  as  oil  or  water  fuel 
mixtures  The  report  shall  Include: 

(1)  a  technical  and  economic  feasibility  as- 
sessment of  such  technologies, 

(2 1  projected  developments  in  such  tech- 
nologies; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  market  potential 
of  such  technologies.  Including  the  potential 
to  displace  imported  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products, 

i4i  Identification  of  barriers  to  commer- 
cialization technologies,  and 

(5)  recommendations  for  addressing  bar- 
riers to  commercialization 

Sec  5006  Coal  Fired  Locomotives.— The 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  program  for  utiliz- 
ing "ultra-clean  coal-water  slurry"  in  diesel 
locomotive  engines  The  program  shall  ad- 
dress, but  not  be  limited  to.  the  following: 

. ; '  required  engine  retrofit  technology; 

(2 1  coal-fuel  production  technology; 

(3i  emission  control  requirements. 

(4:  fuel  delivery  and  storage  systems  re- 
quirements; and 


(5 1  other  infrastructure  required  to  support 
commercial  deployment. 

Sec.  5007.  AtTTHORiZATiONs  — (a)  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of  implementing 
the  program  pursuant  to  section  5001. 

lb)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  section  5002,  a  total  of  J20.000.000 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994, 

(o  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992,  1993,  and  1994.  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  5004. 

SEC  5006  Establishment  of  Data  Base 
AND  Study  of  Coal  Transportation  Rates 
lai  Establishment  of  Data  Base,— The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish 
a  data  base  containing,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  ail  transportation  rates  for 
rail,  pipeline,  truck,  conveyor  belt,  barge 
and  other  modes  of  transporting  domestic 
coal  during  the  period  January  '..  1988 
through  December  31.  1997,  The  confidential- 
ity of  contract  rates  shall  be  preserved  and 
public  access  to  the  data  base  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  appropriate  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  protect  the  confidentiality  of  spe- 
cific contract  rates. 

lb)  STUDY  OF  Coal  Tra.nsportation 
Rates —The  Secretary  shall  study  the  rates 
and  distribution  patterns  of  domestic  coal  to 
determine  the  impact  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  and  other  Federal  poli- 
cies on  such  rates  and  distribution  patterns. 
The  study  shall  consider,  among  other  fac- 
tors: 

(11  the  extent  to  which  coal  transportation 
rate  increases  occur  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990  and  other  Federal  policies; 

(2)  any  increases  or  decreases  in  the  reve- 
nue to  variable  cost  ratios  of  railroad  coai 
transportation  rates  during  the  period  of  the 
study  and  the  percentage  of  the  delivered 
price  of  coal  to  electric  generating  facilities 
that  is  attributable  to  coal  transportation 
rates,  during  this  period; 

i3)  any  changes  in  the  distribution  pat- 
terns of  coal  among  the  various  regions  of 
the  nation  during  the  study  period;  and. 

(4)  any  electricity  rate  increases  or  de- 
creases in  the  various  regions  of  the  nation 
during  the  period  of  study  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  coal  transportation  costs 

(c)  Reports  tci  Congress —The  Secretary 
shall  submit  an  Interim  report  to  Congress 
on  January  1.  1993.  and  a  final  report  to  Con- 
gress, together  with  any  recommendations. 
on  January  1.  1995.  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit an  additional  report  to  Congress,  with 
recommendations,  on  January  1,  1998.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  and  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
cooperate  fully  with  the  Secretary  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  data  base  and  studies  au- 
thorized by  this  section- 
Subtitle  B— Electricity 

Sec  5101  Applicability  of  New  Source 
Review  to  Existing  Electric  Utility-  Steam 
Generatlng  Units— la)  Population  Con- 
trol Projects —For  purposes  of  the  Clean 
.Mr  Act.  no  physical  change  in.  or  change  in 
the  method  of  operation  of,  an  electric  util- 
ity steam  generating  unit  which  Is  under- 
taken for  purposes  of  pollution  control,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  natural  gas  and  clean  coal 
technologies,  shall  be  treated  as  a  modifica- 
tion for  a  specific  regulated  pollutant  for 
purposes  of  part  C  or  D  of  title  I  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  if  such  change  does  not  increase  the 
potential  emissions  of  the  specific  regulated 


pollutant  from  such  source  above  the  poten- 
tial emissions  before  the  change 

(b)  nitrcxjen  Oxide  Control  Require- 
ments.— 

Ill  For  purposes  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  any 
modification,  as  defined  in  section  ie9<c>(2) 
of  such  Act.  at  an  existing  electric  utility 
steam  generating  unit  subject  to  section  166 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  sat- 
isfy the  technology  requirements  of  section 
i65<a)i4)  thereof  for  nitrogen  oxides  if  it 
meets  the  following— 

(A  I  For  a  unit  subject  tc'  &  requirement 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  407  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  immediately  following  the 
modification,  the  unit  shall  be  required  to 
meet  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  limitation 
specified  for  that  boiler  type  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 407.  In  the  event  that  the  modification 
precedes  the  establishment  of  nitrogen  oxide 
emassions  limitations  for  that  boiler  type 
pursuant  to  section  407.  the  unit  shall  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  applicable  emission  limi- 
tation upon  the  date  required  by  the  regula- 
tion. 

iBi  For  an  existing  electric  utility  stearr. 
generating  unit  not  subject  to  section  407  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  immediately  following  the 
modification,  the  unit  shall  be  required  to 
meet  the  nitrogen  oxide  limit  equivalent  to 
the  limit  achievable  using  "low-NO,  burn- 
ers." 

(2)  Any  State  or  local  permitting  authority 
shall  retain  the  right  to  impose  more  strin- 
gent limitations  for  control  of  nitrogen  ox- 
ides. 

Sec.  5102.  Excess  Capacitv  Study.— The 
Secretary  shall  study  and  report  to  Congress 
by  June  30.  1992.  on  any  physical  impedi- 
ments to  the  transfer  of  excess  electrical  en- 
ergy from  regions  of  the  country  having  sur- 
pluses to  regions  of  the  country  having 
shortages  and  the  reasons  therefor 
TITLE     VI~RESEARCH      DEVELOPMENT. 

DEMONSTRATION  ANT)         COMMER- 

CL\LIZATION  ACnvmES 

Sec  6001  Energy  Research.  Develop- 
ment, Demonstration,  and  Commercializa- 
tion P^riorities  — TTie  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish priorities  for  research,  development, 
demonstration,  and  commercialization  ac- 
tivities TTiese  priorities  shall  Include  con- 
sideration of  the  following  criteria 

(a:  the  potential  to  Increase  the  Nation's 
energy  independence  and  thus  reduce  reli- 
ance on  imported  oil. 

lb.  the  projected  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
energy  or  energy'  efficiency  resource  to  be 
produced  or  saved,  including  an  evaluatioi:  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  activities  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  commercialization  of 
new  energy  technologies. 

ici  the  comparative  environmental  and 
public  health  impacts  of  the  energy  t*  be 
produced  or  saved  by  the  specific  activities; 

idi  the  national  security  impact  of  the  en- 
ergy produced  or  saved,  including  its  pro- 
jected contribution  to  the  reduction  of  oil 
imports  and  to  the  diversity  of  the  domestic 
energy  resource  mix; 

(e)  the  obstacles  inherent  in  private  indus- 
try's development  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies and  stepe  necessary  for  establishing 
or  maintaining  technological  leadership  in 
the  area  of  energy  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
source technologies,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  solar,  fuel  cells,  fusion,  nuclear, 
clean-coal  technologies,  oil  and  natural  gas 
recovery  and  utilization,  and  hydrogen. 

(f)  the  contribution  of  a  given  activity  to 
fundamental  scientific  knowledge; 

(gi  the  anticipated  impact  of  the  results  of 
activities  on  targeted  industries  and  Indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  processes:  and 
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ihi  thp  contribution  to  United  Stat«8  com- 
petltlvpncss 

Sicc  fl002  Management  Plan  — 

lal  Plan  PREt-ARATloN  -  The  Secretary,  In 
consultation  with  the  EnerKy  Advisory 
Board  Ui  the  Secretary,  shall  prepare  a  man- 
aKennent  plan  for  the  conduct  of  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  commer- 
cialization of  enersry  technologies  that  Is 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
guided  by  the  priorities  set  forth  In  section 
6001 

(bi  Proposals —The  management  plan 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  proposals 
for— 

(11  investlfratlon  of  promising  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  resource  technologies  that 
have  been  Identified  as  potentially  signifi- 
cant future  contributors  to  national  energy 
security. 

(2)  development  of  contingency  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  resource  technologies  that 
have  the  potential  to  reduce  energy  supply 
vulnerability,  and  to  minimize  adverse  Im- 
pacts on  the  environment,  the  global  cli- 
mate, and  the  economy,  and 

(3)  creation  of  opportunities  for  export  of 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nolOfflM  from  the  United  Sutes  that  can  en- 
hance the  Nation's  competitiveness. 

ici  Plan  Submission  -  Within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  the  first  manage- 
ment plan  under  this  section  to  Congress 
Thereafter  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
vised management  plan  biennially  at  the 
time  of  submittal  of  the  President's  annual 
bud^t  submission  to  the  Congress 

SEC  6003  Natural  Gas  End-Use  Tech- 
nologies ia»  Prooram  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  carry  out  a  program  to  promote 
the  development  and  commercialization  of 
new  and  advanced  natural  gas  utilization 
technologies  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  following  areas^ 

(li  Stationary  source  emissions  control 
and  efficiency  Improvements  Including  com- 
bustion systems.  Industrial  processes,  natu- 
ral gas  heating  and  cooling,  and  coflrlng  nat- 
ural gas  with  coal  and  waste  fuels. 

i2i  Natural  gas  storage  Including  Increased 
dellverablllty  from  existing  gas  storage  fa- 
cilities and  new  capabilities  for  storage  near 
demand  centers  and  on-site  storage  at  major 
energy  constummg  facilities. 

(3i  TranHportAtlon  fuel  alternatives  and 
emissions  controls  Including  natural  gas  ve- 
hicle commercialization  and  Infrastructure 
development,  and  advanced  engines  and  pro- 
pulsion c(.)ncept8.  and 

(4)  Electrochemical  energy  conversion  In- 
cluding the  commercialization  of  molten 
carbonate  fuel  cells  and  the  development  of 
advanced  natural  gas- fired  fuel  cell  tech- 
nologies. 

(b)  Cooperative  AOREEME^fT8  Tlie  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  this  section. 

(CI  C(WT  SHARK  The  Secretary  shall  not 
finance  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
costs  of  natural  gas  utilization  technologies 
selected  under  this  section  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  as  of  the  date  of  award  of  fi- 
nancial assistance 

(d)  AiTHORiZATiON  There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  Ui  carry  out  a  program 
In  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  under  this 
section 

Sec-  60O4  Nati  RAi.  Gah  sitply  Enhance- 
ment (ai  PR<xiRAM  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  t/O  Increase  the  re- 
coverable natural  gas  resource  base  Includ 
Ing.  but  not  limited  to.  the  following  areas. 


(11  More  Intensive  recovery  of  natural  gas 
from  discovered  conventional  resources. 

(2i  Economic  recovery  of  unconventional 
natural  gas  resources.  Including  gas  from 
tight  sands.  Eastern  shales,  and  gas  from 
less  permeable  formations,  coal-bed  methane 
and  geopressurlzed  reservoirs. 

(3)  Surface  gasification  of  coal;  and 

(4)  Recovery  of  methane  from  blofuels  in- 
cluding municipal  solid  waste 

ibi  Cooperative  aoreeme-nts  -The  Sec- 
retary shall  enter  Into  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  this  section 

ici  Cost  Share  -The  Secretary  shall  not 
finance  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
costs  of  a  project  selected  under  this  section 
as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  as  of  the  date 
of  award  of  financial  assistance 

Id)  Authorization  -There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  program 
in  fiscal  years  1992.  1993  and  1994.  under  this 
section 

Sec  6005  High  Efficiency  Hf-at  Engines 
<a)  PROGRAM  —The  Secretary  shall  cJirry  out 
a  program  of  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration, and  commercialization  on  high 
efficiency  heat  engines,  emphasizing  ad- 
vanced gas  turbine  cycles,  and  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  energy  efficient  materials  In  ad- 
vanced gas  turbine  cycles  for  high  efficiency 
electric  and  automotive  power  generation, 
such  as— 

( 1 )  advanced  combined  cycle  turbines. 

(2)  steam-Injected  gas  turbines,  and 

i3)  Intercooled  steam-injected  gas  turbines. 

ibi  Joint  Ventures  —The  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  Joint  ventures  with  the  appro- 
priate parties  to  construct  and  demonstrate 
high  efficiency  heat  engines 

ICI  AiTHORiZA'noN  -There  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  S25. 000.000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

TITLE  VII- STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Sec  7001.  Oil  security-  Premium  — lai 
Title  I  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  i42  U  S.C  6201  >  Is  amended- 

(1)  In  section  152.  by  striking  "and  Part  C" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  Part  C.  and 
Part  D"  In  the  material  preceding  paragraph 
(1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  Part  D  as  Part  E; 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  181  as  section 
191.  and 

(4 1  by  adding  the  following  new  part  after 
Part  C: 

•Part  d— Oil  SecuRm-  Premium 
"prckjram  goals 

"Sec  181  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
establish  and  implement  a  program  for  en- 
suring that  crude  oil  in  storage  In  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  will  be  Increased  at 
an  average  rate  of  at  least  220.000  barrels  per 
day.  and  for  meeting  the  petroleum  product 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  by  re- 
quiring Importers  to  provide  petroleum  prod- 
uct for  such  purposes 

•■percentage  DETERMlNA^nONS 

•Sfx^  182  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estimate, 
for  each  fiscal  year— 

'■(1)  the  average  consumption  In  barrels  per 
day  of  petroleum  product  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and 

•■(21  the  average  import*  of  petroleum 
product  In  barrels  per  day  Into  the  United 
States 

'•|bi  The  Secretary  shall  add  the  quantity 
estimated  In  subsection  lax  1 )  to  a  fill  rate  of 
220,000  tjarrels  per  day  for  the  Reserve 

■•(cHli  The  Secretary  shall  det/'rmine  for 
each  fiscal  year  the  percentage  that  the  sum 


calculated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  rep- 
resents of  the  average  Imports  of  petroleum 
product  estlmat«'cl  purnuant  to  subsection 
ia)(2i 

"(21  The  Secretary  shall  have  discretion  to 
modify  the  percentage  determined  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  during  the  course  of  any 
fiscal  year— 

••(At  to  reflect  changes  In  the  average  con- 
sumption in  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum 
product  by  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(B)  to  reflect  changes  In  the  average  im- 
ports of  petroleum  product  In  barrels  per  day 
Into  the  United  States. 

"iCi  If  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  unable 
to  take  delivery  of  petroleum  product  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  part  due  to  lack  of 
storage  capacity  or  related  facilities: 

"(Di  to  reflect  any  suspension  of  fill  oper- 
ations pursuant  to  subsection  159<ei  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
use  6240i; 

•■(El  If  the  Secretary  Is  unable  to  take  de- 
livery of  petroleum  product  provided  pursu- 
ant to  this  part  due  to  lack  of  Reserve  stor- 
age capacity  or  related  facilities,  or 

"(Fi  If  the  provision  of  220.000  barrels  per 
day  of  petroleum  product  for  the  Reserve  in 
any  fiscal  year  would  lead  to  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  one  billion  barrels  of  petroleum 
product  In  the  Reserve 

•'PROVISION  of  PETROLEUM  PRODUCT 

"Sec  183.  (al  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
through  regulations  or  orders  Issued  under 
this  Part,  that  each  Importer  las  defined  In 
section  152(2)1  shall  provide  to  the  United 
States  at  no  cost  In  each  fiscal  year  petro- 
leum product  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  per- 
centage determined  In  section  182(ci  of  the 
amount  of  petroleum  product^- 

•■(1)  which  is  entered  into  the  United 
States  during  any  such  fiscal  year  for  con- 
sumption, use.  or  warehousing;  and 

"(2)  which  Is  owned  by  such  Importer  at 
the  first  place  of  storage  In  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Through  regulations  or  orders  issued 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce 
the  amount  of  petroleum  product  deemed  to 
be  owned  by  an  Importer  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section la)  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  petroleum  product  which  Is  en- 
tered Into  the  United  States  for  consump- 
tion, use,  or  warehousing  and  which  Is  owned 
by  such  importer  at  the  first  place  of  storage 
In  the  United  Sutes  and  then  Is  refined  Into 
another  petroleum  product  and  exported 
from  the  United  States. 

"(ci  T^hrough  regulations  or  orders  Issued 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  require — 
"(1)  that  petroleum  product  provided  for 
the  Reserve  by  an  importer  pursuant  to  this 
part  be  crude  oil  or  other  designated  petro- 
leum product  for  which  there  are  authorized 
storage  facilities. 

■•(2i  that  petroleum  product  provided  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  an  Importer 
pursuant  to  this  part  be  designated  petro- 
leum product  that  meets  the  needs  and  speci- 
fications of  the  Department  of  Defense    and 

"(3)  that  petroleum  product  provided  by  an 
Importer  pursuant  to  this  part  be  delivered 
to  designated  locations  at  designated  times. 
and  be  equivalent  in  fair  market  value  to  the 
amount  of  petroleum  product  otherwise  re- 
quired to  be  provided  by  such  importer  pur 
suant  to  subsection  ihi 

"Id I  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  amount  of  petroleum  product  other- 
wise required  of  any  importer  pursuant  to 
subsection  (bi  at  the  locations  and  times 
that  such  Importer  entered  petroleum  prod- 
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uct  into  the  United  States  for  consumption. 
use.  or  warehousing. 

"EFFECTIVE  DATE 

■  Sec    184   The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
take  effect  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1992" 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended— 

(11  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  items  for 
Part  C  of  Title  1  the  following  items 
••Part  D— Petroleum  PROorcrr  Provided  by 

LMPORTERS   to   THE    SPR    AND   THE    DEPART- 
MENT OF  Defense 

"Sec   181   Program  Goals 

"Sec    182   Percentage  Determinations. 

"Sec    183   Provision  of  Petroleum  Product. 

•■Sec    184   Effective  Date". 
i2i  by  redesignating  Part  D  in  the  items  for 

title  I  as  Part  E.  and 
(3 1  by  redesignating  the  Item  for  section 

181  as  the  item  for  section  191 

Title  \1I  -Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Sec   8001.  Coastal  State  and  Community 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lmpact  As.sist- 

ANCE-The   Outer   Continental    Shelf   Lands 

Act  (43  use    1331   et   seq  >   is  amended   by 

adding  a  new  Title  V  as  follows: 

•SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Coastal 
State    and    Community    Outer    Continental 
Shelf  Impact  Assistance  Act'. 
-SEC.  i.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title  the  term— 

'•(1)  •'coastal  State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico: 

"(2i  "coast  line"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  under  the  S"jbmerged  Lands  Act 
(43  use    1301  et  .seq.i: 

••(3i  "Secretary'"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  and 

•"(41  "new  revenues"  means: 

(A)  all  bonuses  paid  as  a  result  of  lease 
sales  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  on  or  after  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1991. 

iBi  all  rents  and  other  moneys  payable  to 
the  Secretary  on  or  after  February  5.  1991  re- 
lated to  a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act.  and 

iCi  all  royalties  attributable  to  a  well  or 
mining  operation  from  which  production 
commenced  on  or  after  February  5.  1991  and 
payable  to  the  Secretary  under  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Landsi  .^ct: 
plus  interest  thereon 

"SEC  3.  COASTAL  STATE  AND  CO-MMCNnTY 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  IM 
PACT  ASSISTANCE  FL'?>JD. 

"(a)  Establishment  There  is  established 
an  Interest  bearing  account  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the 
Coastal  Slate  and  Community  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Impact  Assistance  Fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "the 
Fund"'! 

"(b)  Payments  to  Fund— Beginning  in  fis- 
cal year  1992.  the  Secretary  shall  pay  into 
the  Fund  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  end 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  37  5  percent  of  all  new  revenues,  as  defined 
herein,  derived  dnrins;  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  which  are  attributable  to  an  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  lease  any  part  of  which  is 
within  200  geographical  miles  of  the  coast 
line 
-HBC.  4.  DISPOSITION  Or  FUND. 

"lai  State  Impact  assistance— in  Six 
months  after  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  coastal  state  the  revenues 
payable  to  such  coastal  state  pursuant  to 
this  Title,  plus  Interest  thereon. 


"(2)  The  amounts  to  be  paid  to  coastal 
states  under  this  subsection  shall  be.  with 
respect  to  any  such  state  for  any  fiscal  year. 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  calculated,  with  re- 
spect to  such  state,  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graphs (A).  (B).  and  (C): 

'I  A)  An  amount  which  bears,  to  one-half  of 
the  amount  available  in  the  Fund  for  such 
fiscal  year,  the  same  ratio  that  the  amount 
of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  which  is 
adjacent  to  such  state  and  which  is  newly 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
acreage  which  is  newly  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  such  preceding  year 

•"(B)  An  amount  which  bears,  to  one-quar- 
ter of  the  amount  available  m  the  Fund  for 
such  fiscal  year,  the  same  ratio  that  the  vol- 
ume of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  such  state  and  which  is  leased  by 
the  Federal  Government  bears  to  the  total 
volume  of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  in 
such  year  from  all  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  acreage  which  is  leased  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(C)  An  amount  which  bears,  to  one-quar- 
ter of  the  amount  available  in  the  Fund  for 
such  fiscal  year,  the  same  ratio  that  the  vol- 
ume of  oil  and  natural  gas  produced  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  acreage  leased  by 
the  Federal  Government  which  :s  first  land- 
ed in  such  state  m  the  immediately  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  volume  of 
oil  and  natura;  gas  prod'jced  from  all  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  acreage  leased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  first  landed  in  all 
of  the  coastal  states  in  such  year 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  making  calculations 
under  paragraph  i2i.  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
acreage  is  adjacent  to  a  particular  coastal 
state  if  such  acreage  lies  on  that  states  side 
of  the  extended  lateral  seaward  boundaries  of 
such  state  The  extended  lateral  seaward 
boundaries  of  a  coastal  state  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"(A)  If  lateral  seaward  t>oundaries  have 
been  clearly  defined  or  fixed  by  an  interstate 
compact,  agreement,  or  judicial  decision  Mf 
entered  into,  agreed  to.  or  Issued  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph  . 
such  boundaries  shall  be  extended  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  delimitation  used 
t-o  so  define  or  fix  them  in  such  compact. 
agreement,  or  decision. 

•  (Bi  If  no  lateral  seaward  boundaries,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  have  been  clearly  de- 
fined or  fixed  by  an  interstate  compact, 
agreement,  or  judicial  decision,  lateral  sea- 
ward boundaries  shall  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  applicable  principles  of  law.  in- 
cluding the  principles  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone, 
and  extended  on  the  basis  of  such  principles 

■  (C-  If.  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  two  or  more  coastal  states  enter 
into  or  amend  an  Interstate  compact  or 
agreement  in  order  to  clearly  define  or  fix 
lateral  seaward  boundaries,  such  boundaries 
shall  thereafter  be  extended  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  of  delimitation  used  to  so  de- 
fine or  fix  them  in  such  compact  or  agree- 
ment. 

"(b)  County  and  community  Impact  As- 
sistance.—The  revenues  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  a  coastal  State  under  subsection 
lai  shall  be  used  by  such  state  and  its  sub- 
divisions, as  the  legislature  of  the  state  may 
direct,  giving  priority  to  those  subdivisions 
of  the  state  socially  or  economically  im- 
pacted by  development  of  minerals  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  for  il)  planning,  di; 


construction  and  maintenance  of  public  fa- 
cilities, and  (iiii  provision  of  public  services 

-SEC.  8.  RELA'nONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAW. 

"The  payment  of  funds  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  payments 
made  to  a  State  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law."" 

Sec  8002.  Report  on  the  availability'  of 
the  Outer  Contlnental  Shelf  for  Leasing 
lai  Report  to  Congress.— Within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  president  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate  containing  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations and  findings  regarding  the 
availability  of  areas  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  for  oil  and  gas  leasing,  development 
and  production, 

ibi  Report  Contents —Such  report  shall 
contain  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following 
findings  and  information 

ill  oil  and  gas  production  potential  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  region: 

(2)  historical  data  regarding  oil  and  gas 
production  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
by  region. 

(3  the  extent  to  which  production  from 
areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  cur- 
rently under  moratoria  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  announced  June  26. 
1990  would  reduce  United  States  dependence 
on  oil  from  the  Middle  East  and  on  oil  pro- 
duced by  mem.bers  of  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries: 

(4!  a  comparison  by  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  region  and  on  a  national  basis  of  the 
number  of  oil  spills  and  amount  of  spilled  oil 
resulting  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  pro- 
duction and  the  number  of  oil  spills  and 
amount  of  spilled  oil  caused  by  vessels  trans- 
porting imported  oil  to  the  United  States. 

!5i  an  estimate  by  region  and  on  a  national 
basis  of  the  net  change  in  the  oil  spill  risk  as 
imports  of  oil  decrease  in  response  to  produc- 
tion from,  new  leases  on  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf. 

i6i  at  least  one  proposal  for  an  alternative 
to  the  current  OCS  process  that  would  pro- 
vide for  a  staged  requirement  for  environ- 
mental Information  and  public  comment 
thereon  at  critical  points  in  the  leasing  proc- 
ess and  during  the  post-leasing  exploration 
and  development  phases  Any  such  proposal 
shall  assume  that  a  potential  lessee  will  be 
offered  full  rights  to  exploration  and  devel- 
opment at  the  time  of  lease  sale  subject  to 
cancellation  Any  proposal  under  this  para- 
graph shall  specify  the  criteria  to  be  used  for 
cancellation  based  on  environmental  consid- 
erations: 

(7i  an  analysis  of  the  compensation  criteria 
for  OCS  lease  cancellation  under  current 
law.  recommended  changes  thereto,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  any  changes  m  such  com- 
pensation under  any  proposal  under  para- 
graph (61;  and 

(8i  identification  of  gas  prone  areas  under 
administrative  or  legislative  moratona 
TITLE  DC— OIL  AND  GAS  LEASING  IN  THE 

ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
Subtitle  A   Statement  of  Purpose  and  Policy 
and  Definitions 
Sec.  9101.  Purpose  and  Policy  —The  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  purpose 
and  policy  of  this  title: 

(ai  to  authorize  competitive  oil  and  gas 
leasing  and  development  to  proceed  on  the 
Coastal  Plain  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
protection  of  the  environment,  maintenance 
of  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitat,  and  the 
interests  of  the  area's  subsistence  users:  and 
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(b)  to  provide  a  new  source  of  rundlng  for 
energy  related  prosrums  and  project*  de- 
sired to  enhance  the  Nation's  energy  secu- 
rity and  reduce  dependence  on  Imported  oil 

SBC  9102.  Definitions. —When  used  in  this 
title  the  term 

lai  'Coaatal  Plain  "  means  that  area  Identi- 
fied as  such  on  the  map  entitled  'Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  '.  dated  August  1980. 
u  referenced  In  section  1002(b)  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
19a0  (16  U  S  C  Sec  3H2(b)(l)i  comprising  ap- 
proximately one  million  five  hundred  forty- 
nine  thousand  acres:  and 

(b)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  s  designee 
Subtitle  B.  Congressional  Determination  of 
Compatibility 

Sec.  9201  C0N0RK8810NAL  DETERMINA- 
TION.—Congrese  hereby  determines  that  oil 
and  gas  activities  authorized  and  conducted 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  pursuant  to  this  title  so 
as  to  result  In  no  significant  adverse  effect 
on  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  compat- 
ible with  the  major  purposes  for  which  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  was  estab- 
lished and  no  further  findings  or  determlna 
tlons  of  compatibility  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  (16  U  S.C.  Sec  668 
dd(d)(l)(A)i  are  required  to  Implement  this 
Congressional  determination. 

Subtitle  C  Coastal  Plain  Competitive 
Leasing  Program 

Sec  9301  LEASING  Program  for  Lands 
Within  the  Coastal  Plain  —(ai  The  Con- 
gress hereby  ai'.thorlzes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary and  other  appropriate  Federal  officers 
and  agencies  to  take  such  actions  as  are  nec- 
essary to  establish  and  Implement  a  com- 
petitive oil  and  gas  leaslnR  program  that  will 
result  In  an  environmentally  sound  program 
for  the  exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  the  oil  and  gas  restjurces  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  Activities  pursuant  to  such 
program  shall  be  undertaken 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  standards  for 
protection  of  the  envlninment  as  required  by 
Subtitle  D  of  this  title,  and 

(2 1  In  a  manner  to  ensure  the  receipt  of  fair 
market  value  by  the  public  for  the  mineral 
resources  to  be  leased 

(b)  This  title  shall  be  the  sole  authority  for 
leasing  on  the  Coastal  Plain 

Sec  9302  Rules  and  Regulations.— (ai 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding rules  and  regulations  relating  to  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  of  the  Coastal 
Plain,  as  required  by  Subtitle  D  of  this  title 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  promul- 
gated within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title  and  shall,  as  of  their 
effective  date,  apply  to  all  operations  con- 
ducted under  a  lease  Issued  or  maintained 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  all  op- 
erations on  the  Coastal  Plain  related  to  the 
exploration,  development  and  production  of 
oil  and  gas 

(b)  In  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of 
roles  and  regulations  under  this  title,  the 
Sacretarv  Khali  request  and  give  due  consld- 
eratkin  u>  the  views  of  appropriate  officials 
of  the  State  of  .Maska  and  the  Government 
of  Canada  The  Secretary  shall  also  consult 
with  the  Knvlronmental  FTotectlon  Agency 
and  ihf  Army  Corps  of  Knglneers  In  develop- 
ing rules  anil  rpKulailons  relating  to  the  en 
vironmeni 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  periodically  review 
and   If  appropriate,  revise  the  rules  and  regu- 


lations issued  under  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section  to  reflect  any  significant  biological, 
environmental,  or  engineering  data  which 
come  to  the  Secretary's  attention. 

SEC     9308      ADEQlACy    OF    DEPARTMENT    OF 

THE  Interior's  Legislative  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  --(a i  The  Final  l^egisla- 
tlve  Environmental  Impact  Statement  " 
(April  19871  on  the  Coastal  Plain  prepared 
pursuant  to  section  1002  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  l>ands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980  116  V  S.C  Sec  3M2).  and  section  102<2mC) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  i«  use  SEC  4332(2mC)).  Is  hereby 
found  by  the  Congress  to  \ie  adequate  to  sat- 
isfy the  legal  requirements  under  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  with 
respect  to  actions  authorized  to  be  taken  by 
the  Secretary  to  develop  and  promulgate  the 
regulations  for  the  establishment  of  a  leas- 
ing program  authorized  by  this  title  prior  to 
conducting  the  first  lease  sale 

(bi  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (ai  of 
this  section,  nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
considered  or  construed  as  otherwise  limit- 
ing or  affecting  In  any  way  the  applicability 
of  section  102(2hC)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1989  to  all  phases  of  oil 
and  gas  leasing,  exploration,  development 
and  production  and  related  activities  con- 
ducted under  or  associated  with  the  leasing 
program  authorized  by  this  title,  nor  shall 
anything  In  this  title  be  considered  or  con- 
strued as  In  any  way  limiting  or  affecting 
the  applicability  of  any  other  Federal  or 
State  law  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
environment 

Sfx;  9304  Lease  Sales.— (a)  Lands  may  be 
leased  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  any  person  qualified  to  obtain  a  lease  for 
deposits  of  oil  and  gas  under  the  Mineral 
I-easlng  Act.  as  amended  (30  U  S  C.  Sec   181) 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish procedures  for— 

(1)  receipt  and  consideration  of  sealed 
nominations  for  any  area  In  the  Coastal 
Plain  for  Inclusion  In.  or  exclusion  from,  a 
lease  sale; 

(2)  public  notice  of  and  comment  on  des- 
ignation of  areas  to  be  Included  In.  or  ex- 
cluded from,  a  lease  sale. 

i3)  review  by  the  Stat«  of  Alaska  and  local 
governments  In  Alaska  which  may  be  im- 
pacted by  the  proposed  leasing,  and 

(4)  periodic  consultation  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  local  governments  In  Alaska,  oil 
and  gas  lessees,  and  representatives  of  other 
Individuals  or  organizations  engaged  in  ac- 
tivity in  or  on  the  Coastal  Plain  including 
those  Involved  In  subsistence  uses  and  rec- 
reational activities 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  lease  sales  of  lands  on  the  Coastal 
Plain  When  lease  sales  are  to  be  held,  they 
shall  occur  after  the  nomination  process  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
For  the  first  lease  sale,  the  Secretary  shall, 
consistent  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
subtitle  D  of  this  title,  offer  for  lease  those 
acres  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  nomi- 
nations, but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  If  the  total  acreage 
nominated  Is  less  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  he  shall  Include  In  such  sale  any 
other  acreage  which  he  believes  has  the  high- 
est resource  potential,  but  in  no  event  shall 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
the  Coastal  Plain  be  offered  In  such  sale 
Thereafter,  no  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  Coastal  Plain  may  be 
leased  In  any  one  lease  sale  Tlie  Initial  lease 
sale  shall  be  held  within  eighteen  months  of 
the  Issuance  of  final  regulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary   The  second  lease  sale  shall  be  held 


thIrty-sIx  months  after  the  initial  sale,  with 
additional  sales  conduct.ed  every  twenty-four 
months  thereafter  so  long  as  sufficient  Inter- 
est In  development  exists  to  warrant.  In  the 
Secretary's  Judgment,  the  conduct  of  such 
sales. 

(d)  Areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  of  particular  environ- 
mental sensitivity  may  be  excluded  from 
leasing  by  the  Secretary  The  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  ninety  days  in  advance  of 
excluding  any  such  areas  from  leasing  If  the 
Secretary  later  determines  that  exploration, 
development,  or  production  will  result  In  no 
significant  adverse  effect  on  fish  and  wild- 
life, their  habitat,  and  the  environment,  the 
Secretary  shall,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (ci  of  this  section,  offer 
such  lands  for  leasing 

Sec  9305  Grant  of  Leases  by  the  Sec- 
retary—<a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
grant  to  the  highest  responsible  qualified 
bidder  by  sealed  competitive  bid  any  lands  to 
be  leased  on  the  Coastal  Plain  upon  payment 
by  the  lessee  of  such  bonus  as  may  be  accept- 
ed by  the  Secretary  and  of  such  royalty  as 
may  be  fixed  In  the  lease,  which  shall  be  not 
less  than  12''!>  per  centum  in  amount  or  value 
of  the  production  removed  or  sold  from  the 
lease. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  not  accept  a  bid  for 
a  lease  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  that  the  bidder  is  not  meeting 
diligent  development  requirements  on  any 
other  Federal  mineral  lease. 

ici  A.vtitrust  Revtew  — (1)  Following  each 
notice  of  a  proposed  lease  sale  and  before  the 
acceptance  of  bids  and  the  issuance  of  leases 
based  on  such  bids,  the  Secretary  shall  allow 
the  Attorney  General,  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  thirty  days 
to  review  the  results  of  such  lease  sale,  ex- 
cept that  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, may  agree  to  a  shorter  review  period. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  may.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
conduct  such  antitrust  review  on  the  likely 
effects  the  issuance  of  such  leases  would 
have  on  competition  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  deems  appropriate  and 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  review  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
such  Information  as  the  Attorney  General, 
after  consultation  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  may  require  In  order  to  conduct 
any  antitrust  review  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph and  to  make  recommendations  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  i3)  of  this  subsection 

i3i  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary.  Including  the  nonacceptance  of 
any  bid  or  the  Imposition  of  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  any  lease,  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
prevent  any  situation  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
or  If  the  Attorney  General  advises  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  prior  to  the  Issuance 
of  any  lease,  that  such  lease  would  create  or 
maintain  a  situation  inconsistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws,  the  Secretary  may- 

lA)  refuse  to  accept  an  otherwise  qualified 
bid  for  such  lease,  or  refuse  to  issue  such 
lease,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section:  or 

(B)  modify  or  Impose  terms  or  conditions 
on  the  lease,  consistent  with  advice  provided 
by  the  Attorney  General 
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(4)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  lease  not- 
withstanding adverse  advice  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  refuse  to  Impose  rec- 
ommended terms  or  conditions,  if  the  Sec- 
retary makes  specific  findings  that  approval 
of  the  lease  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  that  approval  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  and  that 
there  are  no  reasonably  available  alter- 
natives that  would  have  significantly  less 
anticompetitive  effects  In  such  event,  the 
Secretary  must  notify  the  lessee  and  the  At- 
torney General  of  such  findings 

(5i  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  Att.orney  General,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  any  other 
Federal  department  or  agency  to  secure  in- 
formation, conduct  reviews,  make  rec- 
ommendations, or  seek  appropriate  relief. 

(d)  Secretary's  Approval  kor  Sale.  Ex- 
change. ASSIGNMENT.  OR  OTHER  TRANSFER  OF 

Leases— No  lease  issued  under  this  title  may 
be  sold,  exchanged,  assigned,  or  otherwise 
transferred  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  Prior  to  any  such  approval,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with,  and  give  due 
consideration  to  the  views  of,  the  Attorney 
General 

(e)  No  ANTfTRUST  IMMUNITY'  OR  DEFENSES  — 

Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
vey to  any  person,  association,  corporation, 
or  other  business  organization  immunity 
from  civil  or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create 
defenses  to  actions,  under  any  antitrust  law 

(f)  DEFINITIONS.- As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term— 

(1)  "antitrust  review"  shall  be  deemed  an 
"antitrust  Investigation"  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (15  US  C 
1311). 

(2)  "antitrust  laws  "  means  those  Acts  set 
forth  In  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act,  15 
use.  Sec.  12,  as  amended. 

SEC  9306  Lease  Terms  and  Conditions  — 
An  oil  and  gas  lease  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall— 

(a)  be  for  a  tract  consisting  of  a  compact 
area  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred sixty  acres. 

lb)  be  for  an  initial  period  of  ten  years  and 
shall  be  extended  for  so  long  thereafter  as  oil 
or  gas  is  produced  In  paying  quantities  from 
the  lesise  or  unit  area  to  which  the  lease  is 
committed  or  for  so  long  as  drilling  or  re- 
working operations,  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, are  conducted  on  the  lease  or  unit 
area: 

IC)  require  the  payment  of  royalty  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  9305  of  this  title. 

id)  require  approval  of  an  exploration  plan. 
as  provided  for  in  section  9307  of  this  title: 

lei  require  approval  of  a  development  and 
production  plan,  as  required  in  section  9307 
of  this  title. 

(f)  require  posting  of  bond  required  by  sec- 
tion 9306  of  this  title: 

(g)  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the  lease 
during  the  Initial  lease  term  or  thereaft.er 
pursuant  to  section  9309  of  this  title: 

(h)  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  the  lease 
during  the  initial  lease  term  or  thereafter 
pursuant  to  section  9310  of  this  title, 

ill  contain  the  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife,  their 
habitat,  and  the  environment,  as  required  by 
subtitle  D  of  this  title. 

iji  contain  such  rental  and  other  provisions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  at  the  time 
of  offering  the  area  for  lease:  and 

(k)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

Sec.  9307  Exploration  and  Development 
and  Production  Plans. 


lai  Exploration  Plans.- All  exploration 
activities  pursuant  to  any  lease  issued  or 
maintained  under  this  title  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  an  approved  ex- 
ploration plan  or  an  approved  revision  of 
such  plan.  Prior  to  commencing  exploration 
pursuant  to  any  oil  and  gas  lease  issued  or 
maintained  under  this  title,  the  holder 
thereof  shall  submit  an  exploration  plan  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval.  Such  plan  may 
apply  to  more  than  one  lease  held  by  a  lessee 
in  any  region  of  the  Coastal  Flam,  or  by  a 
group  of  lessees  acting  under  a  unitization, 
pooling,  or  drilling  agreement,  and  shall  be 
approved  by  the  SecreUry  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  plan  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  other  applicable 
law. 

(b)  Oil  and  Gas  Development  and  r*RnDrc- 
TION  Plans.— All  development  and  produc- 
tion pursuant  to  a  lease  issued  or  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  an  approved  development 
and  production  plan.  Prior  to  commencing 
development  or  production  pursuant  to  any 
oil  and  gas  lease  issued  or  maintained  under 
this  title,  the  holder  thereof  shall  submit  a 
development  and  production  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  approval  Such  plan  may  apply  to 
more  than  one  lease  held  by  a  lessee  in  any 
region  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  or  by  a  group  of 
lessees  acting  under  a  unitization,  pooling, 
or  drilling  agreement,  and  shall  be  approved 
by  the  SecreUry  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  plan  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  other  applicable  law, 

ICI  Requirements  applicable  to  Explo- 
RA-noN  Plans  and  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Plans  —Exploration  plans  and  de- 
velopment and  production  plans  shall  in- 
clude where  applicable— 

(1 )  the  names  and  legal  addresses  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons  the  operator,  contractors, 
subcontractors  and  the  owners  or  lessees 
other  than  the  operator: 

(21  a  map  or  maps  showing  i  A)  the  location 
of  a  point  of  reference  selected  by  the  opera- 
tor within  the  area  covered  by  the  plan  of 
operations  showing,  m  relation  to  that 
point,  existing  and  proposed  access  routes  or 
roads  withm  the  area,  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
posed surface  disturbance  and  location  of  all 
sur\'ey  lines:  iB-  the  location  of  proposed 
drilling  sites,  wellsite  layout,  and  all  surface 
facilities:  (Ci  sources  of  construction  mate- 
rials within  the  area  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  gravel:  and  iDi  the  location  of  ancil- 
lary facilities  including  but  not  limited  to 
camps,  sanitary  facilities,  water  supply,  dis- 
posal facilities,  pipelines,  fuel  storage  facili- 
ties, storage  facilities,  base  of  operations, 
and  airstrips  A  point  of  reference  selected 
by  the  operator  withm  the  area  of  operations 
shall  be  marked  with  a  ground  monument: 

(3)  a  description  of:  i.^i  all  surface  and  an- 
cillary facilities,  including  but  not  limited 
to  camps,  sanitary  facilities,  water  supply, 
disposal  facilities,  pipelines,  fuel  storage  fa- 
cilities, storage  facilities,  base  of  operations, 
and  airstrips:  and  iBi  the  major  equipment 
to  be  used  in  the  operations,  including  but 
not  limited  to  equipment  and  methods  for 
the  transport  of  all  waters  used  in  or  pro- 
duced by  operations,  and  of  the  proposed 
method  of  transporting  such  equipment 
within  the  area  covered  by  the  plan  of  oper- 
ations including  to  and  from  the  site. 

(4)  an  estimated  schedule  for  any  phase  of 
operations  of  which  review  by  the  Secretary 
is  sought  and  the  anticipated  date  of  oper- 
ation completion: 

(5 1  the  nature  and  extent  of  proposed  oper- 
ations: 
(6)  plans  for  reclamation.  Including: 


I A )  the  anticipated  reclamation  work  tc  be 
performed: 

iBi  a  proposed  schedule  of  reclamation  ac- 
tivities to  be  performed,  and 

iC)  a  detailed  estimate  of  reclamation 
costs: 

i7i  methods  for  disposal  of  all  wastes  and 
hazardous  and  toxic  substances: 

i8i  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  operations 
planned  will  be  in  compliance  with  all  appli- 
cable Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  reg- 
ulations: 

i9i  contingency  plans  in  case  of  spills, 
leaks,  or  other  accidents:  and 

1 10 1  such  additional  information  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  that  the 
proposed  activities  are  consistent  with  this 
title,  as  well  as  other  applicable  Federa;  and 
State  envnronmental  laws 

'di  Procedures  for  Plan  .Approval. — (1) 
After  an  exploration  or  development  and  pro- 
duction plan  :s  submitted  for  approval,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  publish  notice  of 
the  submission  and  availability  of  the  text  of 
the  proposed  plan  m  the  Federal  Register 
and  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  m  the 
State  of  .Maska  and  provide  an  opportunity 
for  written  public  comment 

i2'  Within  one  hundred  twenty  days  after 
receiving  an  exploration  or  development  and 
production  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, after  taking  into  account  any  com.- 
ment  received  under  paragraph  il:  of  this 
subsection,  whether  the  activities  proposed 
m  the  plan  are  consistent  with  this  title  and 
other  applicable  provisions  of  Federal  and 
State  law  If  that  determination  is  m  the  af- 
firmative, the  Secretary  shall  return  the 
plan  along  with  a  statement  of  any  modifica- 
tions necessary  for  its  approval,  T^e  Sec- 
retary, as  a  condition  of  approving  any  plan 
under  this  section— 

lAi  may  require  modifications  to  the  plan 
that  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  make  it  consistent  with  this 
title  and  other  applicable  law  The  Secretary 
shall  assess  reasonable  fees  or  charges  for 
the  reimbursement  of  all  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable research,  administrative,  monitor- 
ing, enforcement,  and  reporting  costs  associ- 
ated with  reviewing  the  plan  and  m.onitoring 
Its  implementation:  and 

iBi  shall  require  such  periodic  reports  re- 
garding the  carrying  out  of  the  drilling  and 
related  activities  as  m.ay  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  purposes  of  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  plan  Is  being  complied 
with  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  in  en- 
suring that  the  drilling  and  related  activities 
are  consistent  with  this  title  and  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  Federal  and  State  law 
(6)  Modification  of  Plans —If  at  any  time 
while  activities  are  being  earned  out  under  a 
plan  approved  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary, on  the  basis  of  available  information, 
determines  that  the  continuation  of  any  par- 
ticular activity  under  the  plan  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  signiricant  adverse  effect  on  fish 
or  wildlife,  their  habitat,  or  the  environ- 
ment, the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  lessee  shall  — 

Il  I  make  modifications  to  part  or  all  of  the 
plan  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  avoid  the 
significant  adverse  effect, 

i2i  temporarily  suspend  pert  or  all  of  the 
drilling  or  related  activity  under  the  plan  for 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  avoid  such  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect:  or 

i3)  terminate  and  cancel  the  plan  where  ac- 
tions  under  paragraphs  ili   or  i2i   will   not 
avoid  the  significant  adverse  effect 
Sec  9308  Bonding  Requirements 
(a)      Requirement      for      Performance 
Bond— After  approval  of  an  exploration  or 
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development,  and  production  plan,  the  lessee 
shall  be  required  to  nie  with  the  Secretary  a 
suitable  performance  tx)nd  The  bond  shall  lie 
conditioned  upon  compliance  with  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  and  all  ap- 
plicable laws.  Such  performance  bond  is  In 
addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any  bond  or  se- 
curity deposit  required  by  other  regulatory 
authorities  or  required  by  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  The  lessee  may  file  either  a  sur- 
ety bond,  or  a  personal  bond  consisting  of 
cash  or  negotiable  Treasury  bonds  of  the 
United  States.  When  negotiable  Treasury 
bonds  serve  as  the  personal  bond,  they  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  proper  conveyance  to 
the  Secretary  of  full  authority  to  sell  such 
securities  In  case  of  a  default  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease 

(b)  Amount  of  Performance  Bond.— The 
performance  bond  shall  be  In  an  amount: 

«li  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  reclamation  of  the  lease  site  In 
accordance  with  an  approved  or  revised  ex- 
ploration or  development  and  production 
plan,  plus 

(2)  an  amount  set  by  the  Secretary  consist- 
ent with  the  type  of  operations  proposed,  to 
provide  the  means  for  rapid  and  effective 
cleanup,  and  to  minimize  damages  resulting 
ffom  an  oil  spill,  the  escape  of  gas.  refuse, 
domestic  wastewater,  hazardous  or  toxic 
subetances,  or  fire  caused  by  oil  and  gas  ac- 
tivities 

(CI    ADJUSTMENT  OF    BOND  TO   CONFORM   TO 

Revised  Plan.— In  the  event  that  an  ap- 
proved exploration  or  development  and  pro- 
duction plan  Is  revised,  the  Secretary  may 
adjust  the  amount  of  the  bond  to  conform  to 
such  modified  plan. 

Id)  Duration  of  Bond  -The  responsibility 
and  liability  of  the  lessee  and  its  surety 
under  the  bond  or  security  deposit  shall  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  and  all 
applicable  law 

(e)  Termination  of  LiABiLrrv  Within  sixty 
days  after  determining  that  there  has  been 
compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  lease  and  all  applicable  laws,  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  affected  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  shall  notify  the  les- 
see that  the  period  of  liability  under  the 
bond  or  security  deposit  has  been  termi- 
nated. 

Sec  9309  Lease  Suspension  —The  Sec- 
retary may  direct  or  assent  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  operations  and  production  under  any 
lease  granted  under  the  terms  of  this  title 
(1>  In  the  Interest  of  conservation  of  the  re- 
source. (2i  where  there  Is  no  available  system 
to  transport  the  resource;  or  i3)  where  there 
Is  a  threat  of  a  significant  adverse  effect 
upon  fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat  or  the  en- 
vironment If  such  a  suspension  is  directed 
or  assented  to  by  the  Secretary,  any  pay- 
ment of  rental  prescribed  by  such  lease  shall 
be  suspended  during  such  period  of  suspen- 
sion of  operations  and  production,  and  the 
term  of  the  lease  shall  be  extended  by  adding 
any  such  suspension  period  thereto. 

Sec  9310  Lease  Canceu.ation  — 

(ai  Cancellation  of  nonproducino  lease. 
Whenever  the  owner  of  a  nonproducing  lease 
falls  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  or  of  any  applicable  provision  of 
Federal  or  State  environmental  law.  or  of 
the  lease,  or  of  any  regulation  Issued  under 
this  title,  such  lease  may  be  canceled  by  the 
Secretary  If  such  default  continues  for  the 
period  of  thirty  days  after  mailing  of  notice 
by  registered  letter  to  the  lease  owner  at  the 
lease  owner's  record  post  office  address. 

(b)  Cancellation  of  producing  lease. 
Whenever  the  owner  of  any  producing  lease 


falls  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  or  of  any  applicable  provision  of 
Federal  or  State  environmental  law.  or  of 
the  lease,  or  of  any  regulation  Issued  under 
this  title,  such  lease  may  be  forfeited  and 
canceled  by  any  appropriate  proceeding 
brought  by  the  Secretary  in  any  United 
States  district  court  having  Jurisdiction 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title 

(c)  Additional  provisions,  d)  In  addition 
to  the  authority  for  lease  cancellation  pro- 
vided for  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  any  lease  may  be  canceled  at  any 
time,  if  the  Secretary  determines,  after  a 
hearing,  that^ 

(A)  continued  activity  pursuant  to  such 
lease  is  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  ad- 
verse effect  to  fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat, 
or  the  environment,  or  is  likely  to  result  in 
serious  harm  or  damage  to  human  life,  to 
property,  or  to  the  national  security  or  de- 
fense, and 

(B)  the  likelihood  of  a  significant  adverse 
effect  will  not  disappear  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  or  the  threat  of  harm  or  dam- 
age will  not  disappear  or  decrease  to  any  ac- 
ceptable extent  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

(2)  Such  cancellation  shall  not  occur  unless 
and  until  operations  under  such  lease  or  per- 
mit shall  have  been  under  suspension,  or 
temporary  prohibition,  by  the  Secretary, 
with  due  extension  of  any  lease  term  con- 
tinuously for  a  period  of  five  years,  or  for  a 
lesser  period  upon  request  of  the  lessee 

i3)  Cancellation  under  this  subsection  shall 
entitle  the  lessee  to  receive  such  compensa- 
tion as  the  lessee  demonstrates  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  equal  to  the  lesser  of  lAi  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  cancelled  rights  as  of 
the  date  of  cancellation,  taking  account  of 
both  anticipated  revenues  from  the  lease  and 
anticipated  costs,  including  the  costs  of  com- 
pliance with  all  applicable  regulations  and 
operating  orders,  liability  for  cleanup  costs 
or  damages,  or  both,  in  the  case  of  an  oil 
spill  or  spill  of  other  hazardous  or  toxic  ma- 
terials, fines,  damages,  penalties,  or  removal 
costs  assessed  pursuant  to  section  9315  of 
this  title  or  other  State  or  Federal  environ- 
mental laws,  any  fees  paid  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9503  of  this  title,  and  all  other  costs  rea- 
sonably anticipated  on  the  lease,  or  (Bl  the 
excess.  If  any,  over  the  lessees  revenues 
from  the  lease  iplus  interest  thereon  from 
the  date  of  receipt  to  the  date  of  reimburse- 
ment! of  all  consideration  paid  for  the  lease 
and  all  direct  expenditures  made  by  the  les- 
see (exclusive  of  any  fines,  damages,  pen- 
alties, or  removal  costs  assessed  pursuant  to 
section  9315  of  this  Act  or  other  State  or 
Federal  environmental  laws,  and  any  fees 
paid  pursuant  to  section  9503  of  this  Acti 
after  the  date  of  Issuance  of  such  lease  and 
in  connection  with  exploration  or  develop- 
ment, or  both,  pursuant  to  the  lease  iplus  In- 
terest on  such  consideration  and  such  ex- 
penditures from  date  of  payment  to  date  of 
reimbursement). 

SEC.  9311  Assignment  or  Subletting  or 
Leases —No  lease  Issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  title  shall  be  assigned  or  sublet, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 

Sec  9312.  Reunquishme.nt  The  lessee 
may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  be 
permitted  at  any  time  to  make  written  relin- 
quishment of  all  rights  under  any  lease  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title  The  Secretary 
shall  accept  the  relinquishment  by  the  lessee 
of  any  lease  issued  under  this  title  where 
there  has  not  been  surface  disturbance  on 
the  lands  covered  by  the  lease 

Sec.  9313  UNmZATioN  —For  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  natural  resources  of  any  oil 


or  gas  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part 
thereof  and  In  order  to  avoid  the  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  facilities,  to  protect  the 
environment  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  and  to 
protect  correlative  riKht»  the  Secretary 
shall  require  to  the  ureatest  extern  prac- 
ticable, that  lessees  unite  with  each  other  In 
collectively  adopting  and  operating  under  a 
cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  development  for 
operation  of  such  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or 
any  part  thereof  The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized and  directed  Ui  enter  inui  such 
agreements  as  are  net  essary  or  appropriate 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  Slates 
against  drainage 

Sec  93M  Oil  and  Gas  Information  --<a)(l) 
Any  lessee  or  permittee  conducting  any  ex- 
ploration for.  or  development  or  production 
of.  oil  or  gas  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  access  to  all  data  and  In- 
formation (including  processed,  analyzed, 
and  Interpreted  information  i  obtained  from 
such  activity  and  shall  provide  copies  of  such 
data  and  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
request  Such  data  and  information  shall  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(2 1  If  interpreted  Information  provided  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is 
provided  in  good  faith  by  the  lessee  or  per- 
mittee, such  lessee  or  permittee  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  any  consequence  of  the  use  or 
of  reliance  upon  such  Interpreted  informa- 
tion. 

(3)  Whenever  any  data  or  information  is 
provided  to  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection— 

lAi  by  a  lessee  or  permittee,  in  the  form 
and  manner  of  processing  which  is  utilized 
by  such  lessee  or  permittee  in  the  normal 
conduct  of  business,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  reasonable  cost  of  reproducing  such  data 
and  Information; 

(Bl  by  a  lessee  or  permittee,  in  such  other 
form  and  manner  of  processing  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  request,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
the  reascmable  cost  of  processing  and  repro- 
ducing such  data  and  information 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to;  111  assure  that  the  confidentiality 
of  privileged  or  proprietary  Information  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
will  be  maintained:  and  i2i  set  forth  the  time 
periods  and  conditions  which  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  release  of  such  information 

Sec  9315  Remedies  and  Penalties  — 

I  a)  GENERAL  —Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 9316  of  this  title,  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
cases  and  controversies  arising  out  of.  or  In 
connection  with,  any  lease  issued  under  this 
title  Proceedings  may  be  Instituted  in  the 
Judicial  district  in  which  any  defendant  re 
sides  or  may  be  found,  or  In  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  the  Coastal  Plain  Is  located 

lb)  AcTioN.s  FOR  Relief  At  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
United  States  Attorney  shall  institute  a 
civil  action  in  the  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  district  In  which  any  de- 
fendant resides  or  may  be  found,  or  In  the  ju- 
dicial district  In  which  the  Coa.Htal  Plain  is 
located,  for  a  temporary  restraining  order. 
Injunction,  or  other  appropriate  remedy  to 
enforce  any  provision  of  this  title,  any  regu- 
lation or  order  Issued  under  this  title,  or  any 
term  of  a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  title 

(ci  Civil  F'knaltiks  If  anv  person  falls  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
any  term  of  a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title,  or  any  regulation  or  order  Issued  under 
this  title,  after  notice  of  such  failure  and  ex- 
piration of  any  reasonable  period  allowed  for 
corrective  action,  such  person  shall  be  liable 
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for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  JIO.OOO 
for  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  fail- 
ure The  Secretary  may  assess,  collect  and 
compromise  any  such  penalty.  No  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  until  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  has  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing 

Id)  Criminal  Pe,nalties  — Any  person  who 
knowingly  and  willfully  di  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  any  term  of  a  lease  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  title 
designed  to  protect  health,  safety,  or  the  en- 
vironment or  conserve  natural  resources:  (2) 
makes  any  false  statement,  representation, 
or  certification  in  any  application,  record, 
report  or  other  document  filed  or  required  to 
be  maintained  under  this  title;  (3)  falsifies, 
tampers  with,  or  renders  inaccurate  any 
monitoring  device  or  method  of  record  re- 
quired to  be  maintained  under  this  title;  or 
(4)  reveals  any  data  or  information  required 
to  be  kept  confidential  by  this  Act,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,000.  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both.  Each  day 
that  a  violation  under  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section continues,  or  each  day  that  any  mon- 
itoring device  or  data  recorder  remains  inop- 
erative or  Inaccurate  because  of  any  activity 
described  in  clause  i3i  of  this  subsection, 
shall  constitute  a  separate  violation. 

(e)  Liability  of  Corporate  Officers  and 

AGENTS    for    V'IOLATIONS    BY    CORPORATION  — 

Whenever  a  corporation  or  other  entity  is 
subject  to  prosecution  under  subsection  id) 
of  this  .section,  any  officer  or  agent  of  such 
corporation  or  entity  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  authorized,  ordered,  or  earned  out 
the  pro8crn)ed  activity  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as 
provided  for  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

If)    CONCURRENT    AND    CUMULATIVE    NATt_RE 

OF  PENALTIES  —TTie  remedies  and  penalties 
prescribed  In  this  title  shall  be  concurrent 
and  cumulative  and  the  exercise  of  one  shall 
not  preclude  the  exercise  of  the  others  Fur- 
ther, the  remedies  and  penalties  prescribed 
in  this  title  shall  tie  In  addition  to  any  other 
remedies  and  penalties  afforded  by  any  other 
law  or  regulation, 

igi  Removal  Costs  and  Liabiuty  for 
Damages  —Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  If  any  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
or  adjacent  State  waters  has  been  or  is  being 
polluted  by  discharges  of  oil  or  hazardous  or 
toxic  substances  from  exploration,  develop- 
ment, or  production  of  oil  or  gas  or  related 
activities,  conducted  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  a 
responsible  party,  and  if  the  pollution  has 
damaged  or  Is  damaging  fish  or  wildlife. 
their  habitat,  or  the  environment  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  or  adjacent  State  waters,  or  if 
such  pollution  is  causing  a  substantial 
threat  of  damaging  those  fish  or  wildlife. 
their  habitat,  or  the  environment  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  or  adjacent  State  waters,  the 
responsible  party  shall  be  jointly,  severally 
and  strictly  liable  for  the  removal  costs  and 
damages  specified  in  this  subsection  that 
arise  directly  out  of  or  directly  result  from 
pollution  that  has  damaged,  or  is  damaging 
or  is  causing  a  substantial  threat  of  damag- 
ing fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat,  or  the  en- 
vironment of  the  Coastal  Plain  or  adjacent 
State  waters.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  de- 
termination with  respect  to  such  liability 
after  notice  to  the  responsible  party  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing.  Upon  failure  of  the 
responsible  party  adequately  to  control  and 
remove  the  pollutant  or  threat,  the  Sec- 
retary. In  cooperation  with  other  Federal. 
State  or  local   agencies,  or  in  cooperation 


with  the  responsible  party,  or  both,  shall 
have  the  right  to  accomplish  the  control  and 
removal  at  the  expense  of  the  responsible 
party.  Funds  contained  in  the  Coastal  Piam 
Liability  and  Reclamation  Fund,  provided 
for  by  section  9503  of  this  title,  may  be  used 
to  accomplish  such  control  and  removal 
until  such  time  as  sufficient  funds  can  be  re- 
covered from  the  responsible  party  The  re- 
moval costs  and  damages  referred  to  m  this 
subsection  are  the  following- 
ID  all  necessary  removal  costs  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary; 

|2)  damages  for  injury  to,  destruction  of. 
loss  of.  and  reclamation  of  natural  resources, 
including  the  reasonable  costs  of  assessing 
such  injury,  destruction,  loss  or  reclamation: 
and 

(3i  damages  for  economic  loss  resulting 
from  injury  to,  or  destruction  of.  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  natural  resources,  and  loss 
of  subsistence  use  of  natural  resources  by 
local  residents, 

SEC  9316  Expedited  Judicial  Revie>*'.- 
Any  complaint  filed  seeking  judicial  review 
of  an  action  of  the  Secretary  in  promulgat- 
ing any  regulation  under  this  title  may  be 
filed  only  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  such 
complaint  shall  be  filed  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  such  promulgation,  or  aft.er 
such  date  if  such  complaint  is  based  solely 
on  grounds  arising  after  such  ninetieth  day. 
in  which  case  the  complaint  must  be  filed 
within  ninety  days  after  the  complainant 
knew  or  reasonably  should  have  known  of 
the  grounds  for  the  complaint.  Any  com- 
plaint seeking  judicial  review  of  any  other 
actions  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title  may 
be  filed  in  any  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  complaint  must 
be  filed  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of 
the  action  being  challenged,  or  after  such 
date  if  such  complaint  is  based  solely  on 
grounds  arising  after  such  ninetieth  day.  in 
which  case  the  complaint  must  be  filed  with- 
in ninety  days  after  the  complainant  knew 
or  reasonably  should  have  known  of  the 
grounds  for  the  complaint. 

Sec  9317  ANNUAL  Report  to  Congress  — 
On  March  1st  of  each  year  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  the  leasing  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

Sec  9318  Lnterests  of  the  Inupiat  Es- 
kimo People— lai  The  prohibitions  and  limi- 
tations contained  m  section  1003  of  the  Alas- 
ka National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
of  1980  1 16  use  Sec  3143 1  insofar  as  they 
have  application  to  lands  or  interests  therein 
owned  by  the  Inupiat  Eskimo  people  within 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  but  out- 
side the  Coastal  Plain,  are  hereby  repealed 

(bi  The  prohibitions  and  limitations  con- 
tained m  section  1003  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980  il6 
use  Sec  3143i  insofar  as  they  have  appli- 
cation to  lands  or  interests  therein  owned  by 
the  Inupiat  Eskimo  people  within  the  Coast- 
al Plain  are  hereby  repealed  as  of  the  day 
after  the  first  lease  sale  is  held  pursuant  to 
this  title  With  respect  to  the  lands  and  in- 
terests therein  described  in  this  subsection, 
no  exploratory  drilling  activities  shall  be  au- 
thorized until  the  day  after  such  lease  sale 
ici  The  substantive  provisions  of  the  final 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  title 
which  establish  environmental  stipulations, 
terms  and  conditions  for  oil  and  gas  leasing 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  shall  apply  to  the  explo- 
ration and  development  of  all  subsurface 
property  interests  owned  by  the  Inupiat  Es- 
kimo   people    within    the    Arctic    National 


Wildlife  Refuge;  provided  that  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  such  regulations,  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration and  development  activities  on  the 
land  and  interests  therein  described  In  sub- 
section I  a),  shall  be  governed  by  the  stipula- 
tions set  forth  m  Appendix  2  of  the  August  9 
1983  agreement  between  the  Arctic  Slope  Re 
glonal  Corporation  and  the  United  States 

id  I  Any  claims  for  money  damages  or  other 
available  relief  brought  by  .Arctic  Slope  Re- 
gional Corporation  or  Kaktovik  Inupiat  Cor- 
poration alleging  that  the  provisions  of  this 
title  constitute  a  taking  of  contract  or  prop- 
erty rights  under  the  Fifth  .Am.endment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  be 
brought  within  120  days  of  its  enactment.  A 
claim  shall  be  barred  unless  a  complaint  is 
filed  within  the  time  speciriec  Any  such 
complaint  shall  be  filed  in  a  United  States 
district  court,  and  such  court  shall  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  to  determine  such  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
hereinafter  provided,  and  no  other  court  of 
the  United  States,  of  any  State,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  any  claim  whether  in  a  proceeding  insti- 
tuted prior  to  or  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title  Any  such  proceeding 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  shall  take  precedence  over  all 
other  matters  pending  on  the  docket  of  the 
district  court  at  that  time,  and  shall  be  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  by  such  court.  Any  re- 
view of  an  interlocutory  or  final  judgment, 
decree,  or  order  of  such  district  court  may  be 
had  only  upon  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States, 

Subtitle  D   Coastal  Plain  Environmental 

protection 
SEC  9401  lai  No  Significant  Adverse  Ef- 
fect Standard  To  Govern  Authorized 
Coastal  Plain  Activities  —The  Secretary 
shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  title 
through  regulations,  lease  terms,  conditions, 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  stipulations,  and 
other  provisions  that  ensure  the  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  development,  and  production 
activities  on  the  Coastal  Plain  will  result  in 
no  significant  adverse  effect  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the  environment, 
and  that  shall  require  the  application  of  the 
best  commercially  available  technology  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration,  development,  and 
production,  on  all  new  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  production  operations,  and  when- 
ever practicable,  on  existing  operations, 

lb  I  SITE-SPECIFIC  Assessment  and  Mitiga- 
tion,—The  Secretary  shall  also  require,  with 
respect  to  any  proposed  drilling  and  related 
activities,  that — 

ill  a  site-specific  analysis  be  made  of  the 
probable  effects,  if  any,  that  the  drilling  or 
related  activities  will  have  on  fish  and  wild- 
life, their  habitat,  and  the  environment, 

(2)  a  mitigation  plan  be  implemented  to 
avoid,  m.mimize  and  compensate  an  that 
order  and  to  the  extent  practicable;  any  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  assessed  under  para- 
graph 1 1 1  of  this  subsection,  and 

(3 1  the  development  of  the  mitigation  plan 
shall  occur  after  consultation  with  the  agen- 
cy or  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters mitigated  by  the  plan. 

Sec  9402  Regulations  To  Protect  the 
Coastal  Plains  Fish  and  Wildufe  Re- 
sources. Subsistence  Users,  and  the  Envi- 
ronment— 

la)  Prior  to  implementing  the  leasing  pro- 
gram authorized  by  subtitle  C  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  promulgate 
regulations,  lease  terms,  conditions,  restric- 
tions, prohibitions,  stipulations,  and  other 
measures  designed  to  ensure  that  the  activl- 
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lies  undertaken  In  the  Coasul  Plain  author- 
ised by  this  title  are  conducted  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  envtron- 
menlal  requirements  of  this  title 

(bi  The  proposed  regrulatlons.  lease  terms, 
conditions,  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and 
stipulations  for  the  leasing  program  author- 
ized by  subtitle  C  of  this  title  shall  require 
compliance  with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
Federal  and  State  environmental  law  and 
shall  also  require 

II)  as  a  minimum,  the  safety  and  environ- 
mental mitigation  measures  set  forth  In 
Items  one  through  twenty-nine  il  through  29i 
at  pages  167  through  166  of  the  Final  Legis- 
lative Environmental  Impact  Statement  ' 
lAprll  19871  on  the  Coastal  Plain. 

i2)  seasonal  Umlutlons  on  exploration,  de- 
velopment and  related  activities,  where  nec- 
essary, to  avoid  significant  adverse  effects 
during  periods  of  concentrated  fish  and  wild- 
life breeding,  denning,  nesting,  spawning  and 
mlgrratlon; 

(3)  that  exploration  activities,  except  for 
surface  geological  studies,  be  limited  to  the 
period  between  approximately  November  1 
and  May  1  and  that  exploration  activities 
will  be  supported  by  Ice  roads,  winter  trails 
with  adequate  snow  cover.  Ice  pads,  ice  air- 
stripe,  and  air  transport  methods  Provided. 
That  such  exploration  activities  may  be  per- 
mitted at  other  times  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  affording  an  opportunity  for 
public  comment  and  review,  that  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  necessitating  that  explo- 
ration activities  be  conducted  at  other  times 
of  the  year  and  he  finds  that  such  explo- 
ration will  have  no  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and 
the  environment  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Ill  design  safety  and  construction  stand- 
ards for  all  pipelines  and  any  access  and 
service  roads  ihat^- 

(A)  mlnlmlie.  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, adverse  effects  upon  the  passage  of  mi- 
gratory species  such  as  caribou:  and 

(B)  minimize  adverse  effects  upon  the  flow 
of  surface  water  by  requiring  the  use  of  cul- 
verts, bridges  and  other  structural  devices. 

(5i  prohibitions  on  public  access  and  use  on 
all  pipeline  access  and  service  roads: 

(6i  stringent  reclamation  and  rehabilita- 
tion requirements,  consistent  with  the 
standards  set  forth  In  this  title,  requiring 
the  removal  from  the  Coastal  Plain  of  all  oil 
and  gas  development  and  production  facili- 
ties, structures  and  equipment  upon  comple- 
tion of  oil  and  gas  production  operations 
Piovided,  That  the  Secretary  may  exempt 
from  the  requirement*  of  this  paragraph 
those  facilities,  structures  or  equipment 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  assist 
In  the  management  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  which  are  donated  to  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose. 

l7)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
on  access  by  all  modes  of  transportation: 

(fli  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
on  sand  and  gravel  extraction. 

(9)  consoiidailon  of  facility  siting; 

(10)  appropriate  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions on  use  of  explosives: 

(111  avoidance,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of 
springs,  streams  and  river  system:  the  pro- 
tection of  natural  surface  drainage  patterns, 
wetlands,  and  riparian  habitats,  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  methods  or  techniques  for  devel- 
oping or  transporting  adequate  supplies  of 
water  for  exploratory  drilling: 

(12)  avoidance  or  reduction  of  air  traffic-re- 
lated disturbance  to  fish  and  wildlife, 

<13i  treatment  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
and  toxic  wasU's  sulld  wastes,  reserve  pit 
fluids,  drilling  muds  and  cuttings,  and  do- 


mestic wastewater.  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable Federal  and  Stat*  environmental  law: 

(14)  fuel  storage  and  oil  spill  contingency 
planning. 

(15i  research,  monitoring  and  reporting  re- 
quirements: 

(I6i  field  crew  environmental  briefings: 

(17)  avoidance  of  significant  adverse  effecu 
upon  subsistence  hunting,  fishing,  and  trap- 
ping by  subsistence  users, 

(18)  compliance  with  applicable  air  and 
water  quality  standards. 

1 19)  appropriate  seasonal  a.id  safety  zone 
designations  around  well  sites  within  which 
subsistence  hunting  and  trapping  would  be 
limited. 

1 20)  reasonable  stipulations  for  protection 
of  cultural  and  archeologlcal  resources;  and 

(21)  all  other  protective  environmental 
stipulations,  restrictions,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary 

ic)  In  preparing  and  promulgating  regula- 
tions, lease  terms,  conditions,  restrictions, 
prohibitions,  and  stipulations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider: 

111  the  environmental  protection  standards 
which  governed  the  initial  Coastal  Plain 
seismic  exploration  program  (50  Code  of 
Federal  Reovlations  37  31-33); 

(2)  the  land  use  stipulations  for  explor- 
atory drilling  on  the  KIC-ASRC  private  lands 
which  are  set  forth  In  Appendix  2  of  the  Au- 
gust 9.  1983.  agreement  between  Arctic  Slope 
Regional  Corporation  and  the  United  Slates: 
and 

i3)  the  operational  stipulations  for  Konlag 
ANWR  Interest  lands  contained  In  the  draft 
Agreement  between  Konlag.  Inc  and  the 
United  States  of  America  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  on  December  1.  1987 

Sec  9403  SADLERCx-Hrr  Spring  Special 
AREA,  (axil  The  SadlerochU  Spring  area, 
comprising  approximately  4.000  acres  as  de- 
picted on  the  map  referenced  In  section  9102 
of  this  title,  is  hereby  designated  to  be  a 
Special  Area  Such  Special  Area  shall  be 
managed  so  as  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
area's  unique  and  diverse  character  Includ- 
ing Its  fish,  wildlife,  and  subsistence  re- 
source values. 

(2)  Pursuant  to  subsection  id)  of  section 
9304  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
the  SadlerochU  Spring  Special  Area  from 
leasing 

(3 1  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  leases 
the  SadlerochU  Spring  Special  Area,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  purposes  of  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, development,  production,  and  re- 
lated activities,  there  shall  be  no  surface  oc- 
cupancy of  the  lands  comprising  the  Special 
Area 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  des- 
ignate other  areas  of  the  Coastal  Plain  as 
Special  Areas  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  they  are  of  unique  character  and  Inter- 
est so  as  to  require  such  special  protection 
The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  Slates 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Secretary  s 
Intent  to  designate  such  areas  ninety  days  in 
advance  of  making  such  designations  Any 
such  areas  designated  as  Special  Areas  shall 
be  managed  In  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec  9404.  Facility  Consolidation  Plan- 
ning (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  providing 
for  public  notice  and  comment,  prepare  and 
update  periodically  a  plan  to  govern,  guide, 
and  direct  the  siting  and  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  exploration,  development, 
production,    and    transportation   of   Coastal 


Plain  oil  and  gas  resources.  This  plan  shall 
have  the  following  objectives 

(li  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities and  activities: 

(2)  encouraging  consolidation  of  common 
facilities  and  activities: 

(3)  locating  or  confining  facilities  and  ac- 
tivities to  areas  which  will  minimize  Impact 
on  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment. 

i4)  utilizing  existing  facilities  wherever 
practicable:  and 

(5i  enhancing  compatibility  between  wild- 
life values  and  development  activities 

(b)  The  plan  prepared  under  this  section 
shall  supplement  any  comprehensive  con- 
servation plan  prepared  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  304ig)  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1960(94  Stat   2394). 

Sec  9405  Rights-of-Way  Across  the 
Coastal  Plalv  Notwithstanding  Title  XI  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act  of  1980  (16  U  SC  3161  et  seq. ). 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant  under 
section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (30 
U  S  C  185)  rights-of-way  and  easements 
across  the  Coastal  Plain  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  oil  and  gas  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  necessary  so  as  not  to 
result  In  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  Coastal  Plain  Such  terms 
and  conditions  shall  include  requirements 
that  facilities  be  sited  or  modified  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  roads  and 
pipelines  The  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  Include  provisions  regarding 
the  granting  of  rights-of-way  across  the 
Coastal  Plain 

Sec  9406  Environmental  Studies.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  environmental  studies 
required  by  law.  subsequent  to  exploring  or 
developing  of  any  area  or  region  of  the 
Coastal  Plain,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
such  additional  studies  to  establish  environ- 
mental Information  as  he  deems  necessary, 
and  shall  monitor  the  human,  marine,  and 
coastal  environments  of  such  area  or  region 
in  a  manner  designed  to  provide  information 
which  can  be  used  for  comparison  with  any 
previously-collected  data  for  the  purpose  of 
Identifying  any  effects  on  fish  or  wildlife  and 
their  habitat  and  any  slgniflcAnt  changes  In 
the  quality  and  productivity  of  such  environ- 
ments, for  establishing  trends  In  the  areas 
studied  and  monitored,  and  for  designing  ex- 
periments to  Identify  the  causes  of  such  ef- 
fects or  changes. 

Sec  9407  Enforcement  of  Safety  and  En- 
vironme.ntal  Regulations,  iA)  Responsibil- 
m-  OF  THE  Secretary  The  Secretary  shall 
diligently  enforce  all  regulations,  lease 
terms,  conditions,  restrictions,  prohibitions, 
and  stipulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  title 

lb)  Responsibilities  of  Holders  of  Lease 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  any  holder  of 
a  lease  under  this  title  to- 
il) maintain  all  operations  within  such 
lease  area  In  compliance  with  regulations  In- 
tended to  protect  persons  and  property  on. 
and  fish  and  wildlife,  their  habitat,  and  the 
environment  of,  the  Coastal  Plain,  and 

(2)  allow  prompt  access  at  the  site  of  any 
operations  subject  to  regulation  under  this 
title  to  any  appropriate  Federal  or  State  In- 
spector, and  to  provide  such  documents  and 
records  which  are  pertinent  to  occupational 
or  public  health,  safety,  or  environmental 
protection,  as  may  be  requested 

ici  On-Site  Inspection  of  Facilities  —The 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  to 
provide  for— 
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(li  scheduled  onslte  Inspection  by  the  Sec- 
retarj-.  at  least  twice  a  year,  of  each  facility 
on  the  Coastal  Plain  which  is  subject  to  any 
environmental  or  safety  regulation  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title  or  such  provi- 
sions contained  In  any  lease  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  to  assure  compliance  with  such 
environmental  or  safety  regulations,  and 

(2)  periodic  onsite  Inspection  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  least  onoe  a  year  without  advance 
notice  to  the  operator  of  such  facility  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  all  environmental  or 
safety  regulations 

Six.  9406.  Flt^ding  for  Environmental 
Monptoring  and  Enforcement— The  Con- 
gress authorizes  and  directs  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  make  available 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  i  Administrator!  an 
amount  of  $5,000,000  00.  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  first  lease  sale  pursuant  to  Section 
9304  and  annually  thereafter,  until  10  years 
after  oil  and  gas  exploration,  production  and 
development  activities  on  the  Coastal  Plain 
have  ceased.  The  Administrator  shall  distrib- 
ute annually  to  the  State  of  Alaska  not  less 
than  25%  of  such  amount.  These  moneys 
shall  be  used  for  activities,  or  in  support  of 
activities,  within  the  State  of  Alaska  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  monitoring  compliance 
with,  and  enforcing,  all  Federal  environ- 
mental laws  within  their  jurisdiction  appli- 
cable to  oil  and  gas  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  under  this  title,  and 
monitoring  compliance  with,  and  enforcing, 
all  such  laws,  with  respect  to  owners,  opera- 
tors, and  other  persons  having  business  In 
connection  with  leases  granted  pursuant  to 
this  title.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  all 
such  Federal  environmental  laws  shall  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limit.ed  to.  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  use,  7401-7642).  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  (42  use  6901-6987).  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  US  C.  1251- 
1376).  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  i26 
use  4611  el  seq.  and  42  USC  9601-9675>: 
and  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  .Act  (42  L'.S.C 
300f-300j  9i,  The  Administrator  and  the  State 
of  Alaska  shall  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  coordinate  their  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section.  The  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  US,  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  State  of  Alaska  on 
the  appropriate  role  of  the  State  of  Alaska  In 
monitoring  and  enforcing  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials Transportation  Act  i49  App.  U.S.C 
1801  1814)  The  Administrator  shall  submit 
annually  a  repcjrt  to  the  Congress  on  the 
amount  of  funds  expended  and  activities  car- 
ried out  pursuant  Ui  this  section. 

Subtitle  E   Land  Reclamation  and 
Reclamation  Liability  Fund 

Sec  9501  Land  Recla.mation  — The  holder 
of  a  lease  or  leases  on  lands  within  the 
C(5astal  Plain  shall  be  fully  responsible  and 
liable  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  within  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  any  other  Federal  lands 
adversely  affect«d  in  connection  with  explo- 
ration, development,  or  transportation  ac- 
tivities on  a  lease  within  the  Coastal  Plain. 
The  holder  of  a  lease  shall  also  be  respon- 
sible for  conducting  any  land  reclamation  re- 
quired as  a  result  of  activities  conducted  on 
the  lease  by  any  of  the  leaseholder's  sub- 
contractors or  agents  The  holder  of  a  lease 
may  not  delegate  or  convey,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  this  responsibility  and  liability  to 
another  party  without  the  express  written 
approval  of  the  Secretary 

Sec.  9502.  Standard  to  Govern  Land  Rec- 
lamation —The  standard  to  govern  the  rec- 
lamation of  lands  required  to  be  reclaimed 


under  this  title,  following  their  temporary 
disturbance  or  upon  the  conclusion  of  their 
use  or  prolonged  commercial  production  of 
oil  and  gas  and  related  activities,  shall  be 
reclamation  and  restoration  to  a  condition 
(.apable  of  supporting  the  uses  which  the 
lands  were  capable  of  supporting  prior  to  any 
exploration,  development,  or  production  ac- 
tivities, or  upon  application  by  the  lessee,  to 
a  higher  or  better  use  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  in  the  case  of  roads, 
drill  pads  and  other  gravel-foundation  struc- 
tures, reclamation  and  restoration  shall  be 
to  a  condition  as  closely  approximating  the 
original  condition  of  such  lands  as  is  feasible 
using  the  best  commercially  available  tech- 
nology Reclamation  of  lands  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  that  will  not  itself  im- 
pair or  cause  significant  adverse  effects  on 
fish  or  wildlife,  their  habitat,  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

Sec.  9503.  Coa.stal  Plain  Liability  and 
Reclamation  Find— la)  Within  six  months 
of  a  commercial  discovery  within  the  Coast- 
al Plain,  the  Coastal  Plain  Liability  and 
Reclamation  Fund  (the  "Reclamation 
Fund")  is  hereby  directed  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  collect  from  the 
owner  of  any  commercially-produced  crude 
oil  or  natural  gas  liquids  from  the  Coastal 
Plain  at  the  time  and  point  where  such  crude 
oil  first  enters  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  a 
fee  of  five  cents  per  barrel  The  collection  of 
the  fee  shall  cease  when  J50.000.000  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  Reclamation  Fund,  and 
it  shall  be  resumed  at  any  time  that  the  ac- 
cumulation of  revenue  m  the  Reclamation 
Fund  falls  below  $45,000,000 

(C)  .All  revenues  collected  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  paid  into  the  Reclamation  Fund. 
The  reasonable  costs  of  administration  of 
the  Reclamation  Fund  shall  be  paid  from  the 
revenues  in  the  Reclamation  Fund  .All  sums 
not  needed  for  administration  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund  or  making  authorized  pay- 
ments out  of  the  Fund  shall  be  invested  pru- 
dently by  the  Secretary  in  income-producing 
securities.  Income  from  such  securities  shall 
be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Reclamation 
Fund 

(d)  The  revenues  m  the  Reclamation  Fund 
shall  be  available,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  to  compensate  promptly  any  person  or 
entity,  public  or  private,  for  any  damages 
caused  by  oil  and  gas  exploration,  develop- 
ment and  production  activities  on  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Coastal  Plain; 

(2)  to  reclaim  any  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
not  reclaimed  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard set  forth  in  section  9502  of  this  title,  by 
the  operator  or  the  holder  of  a  lease  or 
leases; 

(3)  up  to  $15,000,000-00  annually  to  reclaim 
and  restore: 

i.^i  any  area  of  the  .Arctic  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  or  other  North  Slope  Federal 
lands  affected  by  past  and  future  oil  and  gas 
exploration,  development,  or  production:  and 

(B)  North  Slope  non-federal  lands  affected 
by  future  exploration,  development,  or  pro- 
duction on  the  Coastal  Plain, 
which  are  not  reclaimed  and  restored  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  Federal  and  Rr,ate 
law. 

(4)  up  to  $2,000,000.00  annually  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  mon- 
itor and  conduct  research  on  fish  and  wildlife 
species  which  utilize  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  Coastal  Plain:  and 

(5)  to  reclaim  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pe- 
riod of  exploration,  development  and  produc- 
tion, any  area  of  the  Coastal  Plain  and  relat- 


ed lands  which  have  not  been  properly  re- 
claimed by  the  operator  or  lease  holder 

(e)  The  United  States  shall  have  legal  re- 
course against  any  party  or  entity  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  reclamation  of  any  area 
within  the  Coastal  Plain,  to  recover  any 
funds  expended  under  paragraphs  di.  (2),  (3) 
and  i5i  of  this  subsection  due  to  a  failure  by 
the  responsible  party  to  reclaim  such  area  as 
required  by  this  Act  Provided  That  such 
right  of  recovery  shall  not  be  available 
against  any  Alaska  Natives  conducting  tra- 
ditional subsistence  use  activities  Any  funds 
so  recovered  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund. 

(fi  Any  moneys  remaining  in  the  Reclama- 
tion Fund  fifty  years  after  the  period  of  ac- 
tive oil  and  gas  exploration,  development. 
production  and  reclamation  has  beec  con- 
cluded in  the  Coastal  Plain  shall  be  paid  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  U.S  TVeasury 

Subtitle  F   Disposition  of  Oil  and  Gas 
Revenues 

Sec  9601.  Distribution  of  Revenues  — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsiOE  of  law 
all  revenues  received  from  competitive  bids, 
sales,  bonuses,  royalties,  rents,  fees,  interest 
charges  or  other  income  derived  from  the 
leasing  of  oil  and  gas  resources  within  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Alaska 
shall  be  distributed  as  follows: 

(a I  50  per  centum  to  the  State  of  Alaska: 
and 

(b'  50  per  centum  to  the  United  States. 

Sec  9602  Energy  SECURm-  Fund— la) 
Revenues  distributed  to  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  subsection  9601(b;  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  a  special  account  in  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Energy  Security 
Fund-  Revenues  may  be  expended  from  the 
Energy  Security  Fund  solely  as  provided  In 
this  section. 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Secretarj'  of 
Energy  shall  initiate  a  process  to  identify 
and  prepare  a  list,  in  descending  order  of  pri- 
ority, of  energy-related  projects  or  programs 
to  enhance  this  nation's  energy  security  and 
reduce  dependence  on  im.ported  oil  iherem- 
after  in  this  subtitle  referred  tC'  as  "the 
list").  In  preparing  the  list,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  consult  with  such  govern- 
mental or  non-governmental  entities  or  indi- 
viduals as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 

(2;  Following  notice  and  comment,  the  ini- 
tial list  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
as  part  of  the  first  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  following  the  initial  deposit  of 
funds  in  the  Energy  Security  Fund, 

(3'  Thereafter,  annual  revisions  of  the  list 
shall  be  prepared  and  transmitted  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  2 

(CI  The  list  shall  consist  of  specific 
projects  or  programs  i including  an  estimate 
of  the  costs  thereof)  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  relating  to  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conservation:  energy  efficiency  in 
transportation,  energy  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  commercializa- 
tion, fossil  energy,  including  clean  coal  tech- 
nology and  oil  and  gas  extraction,  eiectncal 
energy  transmission  and  generation:  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactor  programs  pursuant  to 
Title  XII  of  this  Act,  and  renewable  energy 
resources,  such  as  solar,  geothermal.  and  hy- 
droelectric power- 
id  I  In  identifying  projects  or  programs  for 
inclusion  on  the  list,  the  Secretary  of  Eln- 
ergy  shall  give  special  consideration  to  those 
which  (A)  minimize  or  reduce  reliance  on  Im- 
ported oil:  (Bi  reduce  energy  costs  to  con- 
sumers: (C)  enhance  reliability  of  energy 
supplies  and  national  security:  (D)  foster  the 
commercialization     of    new     energy     tech- 
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nologles:  (E)  Increase  the  efficient  use  of 
nonrenewable  resources  such  aa  coal,  natural 
^as,  and  oil:  (F)  have  the  least  potential  so- 
cial costs  and  adverse  Impacts  on  the  envi- 
ronment, and  iGi  enhance  the  diversification 
of  the  Nation's  domestic  energy  supply 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  no- 
tify the  Connress  and  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy on  an  annual  basis  as  to  the  amounts 
available  for  allocation  from  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Kund. 

(f)  Unless  the  list  Is  subsequently  modified 
by  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  without  further  appro- 
priation, beginning  one  year  after  the  list  Is 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
para«rraph  (c)(1),  to  make  funds  from  the  En- 
ergy Security  Fund  directly  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  be  used  to  fund  those 
projects  or  programs  on  the  list  In  an 
amount  and  In  the  manner  and  sequence  pro- 
vided therein 

SBC.  9603  JiDiciAi.  Review  and  Non-Sever- 
ABILITY. —(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  9316  of  this  title,  any  legal  action. 
Including  an  action  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment, to  challenge  the  determination  made 
In  section  9601(ai  of  this  title  of  the  State  of 
Alaska's  share  of  oil  and  gas  revenues  shall 
be  assigned  for  hearing  and  completed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  take  precedence  over  all 
other  matters  pending  on  the  docket  of  the 
court  at  that  time,  and  shall  be  expedited  in 
every  way  by  such  court  Any  such  action 
shall  be  brought  within  ninety  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  In  an  appropriate  United 
States  District  Court  Such  action  shall  be 
barred  unless  a  complaint  Is  filed  within  the 
time  specified  Any  review  of  an  Interlocu- 
tory or  final  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of 
the  United  Sutes  District  Court  in  such  ac- 
tion may  be  had  only  upon  direct  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

lb)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  grant  causes  of  action  to  any  per- 
son or  to  waive  an.v  defenses  which  may  be 
available  to  the  United  Sutes 

(c)  If  any  action  Is  brought  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a),  no  lease  sale  shall  occur 
under  section  9304  of  this  title  until  a  final 
nonappealable  decision  has  been  Issued  In 
any  such  action 

(d)  If  the  revenue  sharing  provision  of  sec- 
tion 9601(a)  of  this  title  is  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title  shall  be  void. 

Subtitle  G   Export  Restrictions 

SEC  9701  Crude  Oil.  Exhort  Restric- 
tions.—(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  crude  oil  produced  from  lands 
In  the  Coastal  Plain  (except  any  such  crude 
oil  which  (1)  Is  exported  to  an  adjacent  for 
eign  country  to  be  refined  and  consumed 
therein  In  exchange  for  the  same  quantity  of 
crude  oil  being  exported  from  that  country 
to  the  United  States,  such  exchange  must  re- 
sult through  convenience  or  Increased  effi- 
ciency of  transportation  In  lower  prices  for 
consumers  of  petroleum  products  in  the 
United  States  as  described  In  subsection 
(bMlxB)  of  this  section,  (2)  Is  temporarily  ex- 
ported for  convenience  or  increased  effi- 
ciency of  transportation  across  parte  of  an 
adjacent  foreign  country  and  reenters  the 
United  States,  or  (3)  Is  transported  to  Can 
ada,  to  be  tonsumed  therein.  In  amounts  not 
to  exceed  an  annual  average  of  50.000  barrels 
per  day.  In  addition  to  exports  under  para 
irraphs  (1)  and  (2),  except  that  any  ocean 
transportation  of  such  oil  shall  be  by  vessels 
do<-umented  under  section  12106  of  title  46. 
United  Stales  Codei  may  be  exported  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  Its  territories 


and  possessions,  subject  to  subeecUon  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Crude  oil  subject  to  the  prohibition 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  exported 
only  If— 

(1)  the  President  so  recommends  to  the 
Congress  after  making  and  publishing  ex- 
press findings  that  exports  of  such  crude  oil. 
Including  exchanges— 

(A)  will  not  diminish  the  total  quantity  or 
quality  of  petroleum  refined  within,  stored 
within,  or  legally  committed  to  be  trans- 
ported to  and  sold  within  the  United  States, 

(B)  will,  within  3  months  following  the  ini- 
tiation of  such  exports  or  exchanges,  result 
In  (I)  acquisition  costs  to  the  refiners  which 
purchase  the  Imported  crude  oil  being  lower 
than  the  acquisition  costs  such  refiners 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  in  the  aheence  of  such  an  export  or 
exchange,  and  (11)  not  less  than  75  percent  of 
such  savings  in  costs  being  reflected  in 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  products  re- 
fined from  such  Imported  crude  oil; 

(C)  will  be  made  only  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts which  may  be  terminated  If  the  crude 
oil  supplies  of  the  United  States  are  inter- 
rupted, threatened,  or  diminished; 

iDi  are  clearly  necessary  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest,  and 

(El  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (50 
US  C  App  2401  and  following);  and 

i2)  the  President  Includes  such  findings  In 
his  recommendation  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Congreas,  within  60  days  after  receiving  that 
recommendation,  agrees  to  a  joint  resolution 
which  approves  such  exports  on  the  basis  of 
those  findings,  and  which  is  thereafter  en- 
acted Into  law 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
the  President  may  export  oil  produced  from 
lands  In  the  Coastal  Plain  to  any  country 
pursuant  to  a  bilateral  international  oil  sup- 
ply agreement  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  with  such  nation  before  June  25.  1979. 
or  to  meet  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  the  International  Energy  Program  in 
accordance  with  voluntary  agreements  or 
plans  of  action  under  section  252  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

TITLE  X     NATl'RAL  GAS 
SEC     lOOOI.    OPTIONAI      fHlK  Kin  KKS    KOR    THF 
CON.flRl  <    IKIN     lif      SAPl  KAI      (iA-S 
FACILmES. 
(a)  DEKiNmoNs  -For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term— 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission; 

(2)  "transportation  service"  means  the 
transportation  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
natural  gas  by  a  natural-gas  company  for  it- 
self or  any  other  person. 

(3i  "rate  schedule  "  means  a  statement  of  a 
rate  or  charge  for  a  particular  classification 
of  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of 
natural  gas.  and  all  terms,  conditions,  classi- 
fications, practices,  rules  and  regulations  af- 
fecting such  rate  or  charge 

(4)  "rate"  means  a  rate  or  charge  de- 
manded or  received  for  a  particular  classi- 
fication of  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  natural  gas,  and  all  terms,  condi- 
tions, classifications,  practices,  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  such  rate  or  charge. 

lb)  Certificate  of  Public  Convenience 
AND  Necessity  — 

1 1 )  Construction  —For  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  Is  not  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  a  facility  to 
provide  transportation  service:  Provided, 
That  the  construction  of  such  facility  com- 


mences after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1991. 

i2)  Operation  —Upon  the  initiation  of 
transportation  service  rendered  by  a  facility 
constructed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  Its  authority  under 
section  7  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  shall  imme- 
diately Issue  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  for  such  transportation 
service  The  natural-gas  company  shall  ac- 
cept the  certificate  The  certificate  shall  In- 
clude such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  public  convenience  and  necessity  may 
require 

(c)  Rate  Schedii.es;  Books,  accounts  and 
Records;  and  Rate  Revisions.- 

(1)  Rate  SCHEDULES  — 

(1)  Prior  to  initiating  transportation  serv- 
ice utillting  a  facility  constructed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (bxli,  the  natural-gas  company 
shall  file  with  the  Commiselon  the  rate 
schedule  for  such  facility. 

I II I  The  natural-gas  company  shall  keep  in 
convenient  form  and  place  and  make  open 
for  public  inspection  the  rate  schedule  for 
such  facility. 

(ill)  An  agreement  between  the  natural-gas 
company  and  a  person.  Including  Itself,  who 
contracts  for  transportation  service  to  be 
rendered  utilizing  such  facility,  may  con- 
stitute a  rate  schedule:  Provided.  That  such 
agreement  Is  Inclusive  of  all  data  and  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  set  forth  in  a  rate 
schedule 

(iv)  The  rate  for  a  facility  constructed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (b)il)  shall  be  established 
on  a  stand-alone  and  incremental  basts 

i2)  Books.  Accounts  and  Records —A  nat- 
ural-gas company  that  constructs  a  facility 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ibxi )  shall  maintain  a 
separate  system  of  books,  accounts  and 
records  for  such  facility 

(3)  Rate  Revisions  — 

(I)  Upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  a  com- 
plaint by  any  person,  the  Commission  shall 
review  the  rate  for  a  facility  constructed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (bid)  to  ascertain 
whether  there  Is  a  reasonoble  basis  to  con- 
clude that  such  rate  may  be  unjust,  unrea- 
sonable, unduly  discriminatory  or  pref- 
erential within  the  meaning  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act 

111)  If.  as  a  result  of  such  review,  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able basis  to  conclude  that  such  rate  may  be 
unjust,  unreasonable,  unduly  discriminatory 
or  preferential,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  the 
Commission  shall  initiate  a  proceeding  to 
determine  1'  the  rate  is  unjust,  unreasonable, 
unduly  discriminatory  or  preferential  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 

(ill I  If.  as  a  result  of  the  proceeding  initi- 
ated under  section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
the  Commission  finds  that  such  rate  Is  un- 
just, unreasonable,  unduly  discriminatory  or 
preferential  within  the  meaning  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act,  pursuant  to  its  authority  under 
section  5  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  the  just  and  reason- 
able rate,  charge,  classification  rule,  regula- 
tion, practice,  or  contract  to  be  thereafter 
observed  and  in  force,  and  shall  fix  the  same 
by  order 

(d)  Rate  Base  Treatment— A  natural-gas 
company  may  not.  for  ten  years  subsequent 
to  the  date  on  which  a  facility  (onstructed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ibuli  was  placed  Into 
service,  allocate  the  costs  Incurred  fur  the 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of 
such  facility  to  any  other  service  rendered 
by  such  company 

(e)  Other  Laws  —Except  as  expressly  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  facilities  cunstructed 
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under  authority  of  paragraph  ibiil)  shall  be 
subject  to  all  applicable  federal  and  state 
laws 

SEC.  10001.  transportation  or  NATI.TRAL  GAS 
LT«>ER  the  NGPA. 

Section  311  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  1 15  U  S  C  3371 1  Is  amended  by  — 

(a)  striking  "aithorization  of  certain 
SALES  and  transportation"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■authorization  of  certain 
SALES,  transportation  and  construction": 

(b)  striking  Commission  Approval  of 
Transportation  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■Commission  Approval  of  Transportation 
and  Construction^':  and  by 

(c)  striking  paragraph  311(a)(1),  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Lnterstatf.  pipelines — 

"(A)  Transportation  —The  Commission 
may.  by  rule  or  order,  authorize  any  inter- 
state pipeline  to  transport  natural  gas  on  be- 
half of  any  other  person 

"iBi  Construction —The  Commission 
may.  by  rule  or  order,  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  transfwrt  natural 
gas  in  interstate  commerce  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A) 

"(C)  Just  and  reasonable  rates— The 
rates  and  charges  of  any  interstate  pipeline 
with  respect  to  any  iransportation  author- 
ized under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  just  and 
reasonable  (within  the  meaning  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act). 

"(D»  Non-discriminatory  transpor- 
tation—Any  transportation  authorized 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  unjust, 
unreasonable,  unduly  discriminatory  or  pref- 
erential (within  the  meaning  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act)." 

SEC   10003.  NKPA  COMPLIA-NCE. 

.ai  LKAI>  .\f;KSLY  In  cases  where  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  authoriza- 
tion of  the  construction  or  ofieration  of  fa- 
cilities or  projects  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  or  the  Federal  Power  Act  may  be  deemed 
a  major  Federal  action  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  or  requires  the 
preparation  of  other  environmental  docu- 
ments, the  Commission  shall  be  the  lead 
agency  and  shall  have  primary  authority  for 
compliance  with  section  2  and  title  I  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  The 
Commission  may  set  reasonable  time  limits 
for  consultation  with  other  Federal  agencies 
which  participate  in  the  review  of  a  proposed 
facility  or  project  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  to  complete  their 
review  of  any  potential  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  construction  or  operation  of 
such  facility  or  project,  and  for  such  other 
agencies  to  consult  and  submit  comments  to 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Environmental  Docimknts— Where 
environmental  documents  are  prepared  in 
connection  with  applications  for  authority 
to  construct  or  operate  facilities  or  projects 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Art  or  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  shall  permit,  at  the  election  of 
the  applicant,  a  contractor,  consultant  or 
other  person  funded  by  the  applicant  to  pre- 
pare suth  environmental  document.  The  con- 
tractor shall  be  chosen  by  the  Commission  in 
Its  sole  discretion  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  assure  that  the  con- 
tractor, consultant  or  other  person  has  no  fi- 
nancial or  other  potential  conflict  of  inter- 
est In  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding  Noth- 
ing herein  shall  affect  the  Commission's  re- 
sponsibility to  comply  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act 
SEC.  10004.  RATES  AND  CHARGEa 

(a  I  Notice  of  Changes —The  first  and 
third  sentences  of  section  4id)  of  the  Natural 


Gas  Act  (17  U.S.C.  717c(d))  are  amended  by 
striking  "thirty  days'  notice"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sixty  days'  notice" 

lb)  Refunds  of  Overcharges —The  third 
and  fourth  sentences  of  section  4iei  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (17  U.S.C.  717c(e)i  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Where  changes 
in  rates  or  charges  are  thus  made  effective, 
the  Commission  may,  by  order,  require  the 
natural-gas  company  to  furnish  a  bond,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Commission,  to  refund  any 
amounts  ordered  by  the  Commission,  to  keep 
accurate  accounts  in  detail  of  all  amounts 
received  by  reason  of  such  changes,  specify- 
ing by  whom  and  in  whose  behalf  such 
amounts  were  paid,  and.  upon  completion  of 
the  hearing  and  decision,  to  order  the  natu- 
ral-gas company  to  refund,  with  interest,  the 
portion  of  such  rates  or  charges  by  its  deci- 
sion found  to  be  not  justified.  At  any  hearing 
involving  a  rate  or  charge  sought  to  be 
changed,  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that 
the  changed  rate  or  charge  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable shall  be  upon  the  natural-gas  com- 
pany, and  the  Commission  shall  give  to  the 
hearing  and  decision  of  such  questions  pref- 
erence over  other  questions  pending  before  it 
and  decide  the  same  as  speedily  as  possible". 

SEC.   10005.  L-nLIZA-nON  OF  RULEMAKING  PRO- 
CEDCRES. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  403(c)  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C-  7173(ci)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Any  function  described  m  section  402  of  this 
Act  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of 
rates  and  charges  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act  or  to  the  establishment  of  rates  and 
charges,  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  facilities  and  services  under  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  may  be  conducted  by  rule- 
making procedures", 

SEC.  lOOOa.  REVIEW  OF  COMMISSION  ORDERS. 

(a.  NATUkAi.,  Gas  .^ct  Amendmscnts  - 

(1)  Rehearing— Section  19(a)  of  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Act  115  U,S,C.  717r(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  "Unless  the  Commission  acts  upon 
the  application  for  rehearing  within  thirty 
days  after  it  is  filed,  such  application  may  be 
deemed  to  have  been  denied."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Unless  the  Commission  is- 
sues a  final  order  on  the  application  for  re- 
hearing within  sixty  days  after  it  is  filed, 
such  application  shall  be  deemed  denied: 
Provided.  That  the  Commission  may,  for  ex- 
traordinary cause,  extend  the  period  for  re- 
hearing an  additional  sixty  days". 

(2)  Court  review.- Section  19(b)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C  717nbi)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  first  through  third  sen- 
tences and  inserting  the  following  in  lieu 
thereof:  '.Any  party  to  a  proceeding  under 
this  act  aggrieved  by  an  order  issued  by  the 
Commission  in  such  proceeding  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  in  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  for  any  circuit 
wherein  the  natural-gas  company  to  which 
the  order  relates  is  located  or  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  in  such  court,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion upon  the  application  for  rehearing,  a 
written  petition  praying  that  the  order  of 
the  Commission  be  modified  or  set  aside  in 
whole  or  in  f>art  TTie  petition  shall  set  forth 
specifically  the  ground  or  grounds  upon 
which  such  petition  is  based  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  file  with  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered. 


as  pro\aded  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code   " 

lb  I  Natural  Gas  Policy  Acn  amend- 
ments— 

111  Rehearing —Section  506(ai(2)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C 
3416ia)i2i)  is  amended  by  striking  "Unless 
the  Commission  acts  upon  such  application 
for  rehearing  within  30  days  after  it  is  filed, 
such  application  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  denied."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Unless  the  Commission  issues  a  final  order 
on  the  application  for  rehearing  within  60 
days  after  it  is  filed,  such  application  shall 
be  deemed  denied:  Provided.  That  the  Com.- 
mission  may.  for  extraordinary  cause,  extend 
the  period  for  rehearing  an  additional  sixty 
days.". 

(2)  Court  Review— Section  MSt&ui  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  il5  US  C.  3416<a)(4)) 
is  amended  by  striking  the  first  through 
third  sentences  and  inserting  the  following 
m  lieu  thereof  '.Any  person  who  is  a  party 
to  a  proceeding  under  this  Act  aggrieved  by 
any  final  order  Issued  by  the  Commission  in 
such  proceeding  may  obtain  review  of  such 
order  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  any  circuit  in  which  the  party  to  which 
such  order  relates  is  located  or  has  its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  circuit  Review  shai;  be  obtained 
by  filing  a  written  petition,  requesting  that 
such  order  be  modified  or  set  aside  m  whole 
or  m  part,  in  such  Court  of  Appeals  wlthm  30 
days  after  the  final  action  of  the  Com,ml88ion 
on  the  application  for  rehearing  required 
under  paragraph  i2:.  The  petition  shall  set 
forth  specifically  the  ground  or  grounds  upon 
which  such  petition  is  based  A  copy  of  such 
petition  shall  forthwith  be  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  file  with  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered, 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  ■■ 

SEC.  10007  LIMITED  ANTITRUST  RELIEF  FOR 
INDEPENDENT  GAS  PRODUCER  CO 
OPERATTVT8. 

lai  DEFINITION s— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term— 

(1)  "antitrust  laws  "  shall  mean  the  Federal 
laws  defined  in  section  2i37)  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978: 

i2)  "independent  producer"  means  any  per- 
son whose  natural  gas  production  does  not 
exceed  6  million  cubic  feet  per  day  Provided. 
That  any  person  who  is  an  interstate  pipe- 
line. Intrastate  pipeline  or  local  distribution 
company,  as  defined  in  sections  2(15).  (16). 
and  I  IT)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978.  or  who  is  an  affiliate  of  such  person,  as 
defined  m  section  2i27i  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978,  may  not  be  considered  an 
independent  producer  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section; 

1 3)  ""independent  producer  cooperative' 
shall  mean  any  group  of  independent  produc- 
ers formed  and  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
pooling  natural  gas  to  enable  the  cooperative 
members  to  bargain  effectively  for  the  sale 
of  the  natural  gas  to  any  person  FYovided, 
That  such  group  is  not  formed  or  operated 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  prices. 

(bi  Limited  antitrust  Reuef  — 
1  I  In  any  civil  action  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  formation  or  operation  of  an  inde- 
pendent producer  cooperative  shall  not  be 
deemed  illegal  per  se,  but  shall  be  illegal 
only  if  the  anticompetitive  effect*  substan- 
tially outweigh  the  procompetitive  effects 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
ability  of  the  United  States,  any  State  or  a 
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private  party  from  obtaining  an  Injunction 
against  an  Independent  producer  cooperative 
for  conduct  that  Is  proven  to  be  Illegal  under 
the  st^n<lnrd  set  forth  In  paragraph  1 1  i 
SBC.  lOOOa  VKHICITLAR  NATURAL  GAS  JURISDIC 
TION. 

(a)  Definitions. —For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "VNG"  means  natural  gas  for 
ultimate  use  as  a  fuel  In  a  motor  vehicle,  and 
Includes  compressed  natural  gas. 

(2)  the  term  "Motor  Vehicle"  Includes  any 
automobile,  truck,  bus,  van.  or  other  on-road 
or  off-road  motor  vehicle.  Including  a  boat. 

(b)  Persons  With  Hinshaw  Exemptions — 

(1)  PLACE  OF  Ultimate  Consumption.  — For 
purposes  of  section  Uo  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act,  In  the  case  of  any  sale  of  VNG.  such 
VNG  shall  be  deemed  to  be  "ultimately 
consumed"  within  the  state  In  which  phys 
leal  delivery  of  such  VNG  occurs,  whether  or 
not  physical  combustion  of  such  VNG  occurs 
in  another  state. 

(2)  State  Regulation  —For  purposes  of 
section  1(c)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  certifi- 
cation from  a  State  commission  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  that 
such  State  commission  has  regulatory  juris- 
diction over  the  rates,  services  and  facilities 
of  a  person  (who  receives  natural  gas  from 
another  person  within  or  at  the  boundary  of 
a  State  all  of  which  natural  gas  so  received 
Is  ultimately  consumed  within  such  State i 
and  Is  exercising  such  Jurisdiction  shall  con- 
stitute conclusive  evidence  of  such  regu- 
latory power  or  Jurisdiction  even  In  cases 
where  such  State  commission  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction  by  reason  of  State  law.  or  Is  not 
exercising  jurisdiction,  over  the  sale  for  re- 
sale or  transportation  of  VNG. 

(c)  Persons  WrrH   Service  Area   Deter- 
minations —For  purposes  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act- 
ID  Sale  for  resale.— In  the  case  of  a  sale 

for  resale  of  VNG  by  the  holder  of  a  service 
area  determination  under  section  7(0  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  such  sale  for  resale  shall  be 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
state  commission  in  the  state  In  which  phys- 
ical delivery  of  such  VNG  occurs,  whether  or 
not  physical  combustion  of  such  VNG  occurs 
In  another  state. 

(2)  Transportation  —In  the  case  of  trans- 
portation of  VNG  by  the  holder  of  a  service 
area  determination  under  section  7(0  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act,  such  VNG  shall  for  pur- 
poses of  section  7(0(2)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
be  deemed  to  be  "consumed"  within  the 
state  in  which  physical  delivery  of  such  VNG 
occurs,  whether  or  not  physical  combustion 
of  such  VNG  occurs  In  another  state. 

(3)  State  regulation  —In  case  of  a  sale  for 
resale  of  VNG,  or  the  transportation  of  VNG. 
by  a  holder  of  a  service  area  determination 
under  section  7(0  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act. 
such  sale  for  resale  or  transportation  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  the  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  commission  of  the 
State  In  which  such  sale  for  resale  or  trans- 
portation occurs  whether  or  not  the  sale  for 
resale  or  transportation  of  VNG  Is  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  commission 
under  State  law 

TITLE  XI     TRANSPORTATION  AND 

ALTERNATIVK  FUELS 
Subtitle  A    Corporate  Average  Fuel 
Economy 
SBCnON  1 1001   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  subilLle  may  t*  cited  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Fuel  EfOi  Icncy  Act  of  1991". 
SBC.  1 IML  DcnNTnoNa 

Section  SOI  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.8.C.  2001)  Is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(15)  The  term  light  truck'  means  an  auto- 
mobile other  than  a  passenger  automobile." 

"(16)  The  term  vehicle  class'  means  (1)  all 
passenger  automobiles;  (U)  all  light  trucks; 
or  (111)  a  class  of  light  trucks  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under 
section  502(b)(4)  " 

SEC  11(XB  AVTRACE  FITL  ECONOMY  STAND- 
AKDS  rt)R  PASSENGER  ALTO- 
MOBILES. 

Section  502(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2002(B))  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  the  following 

"(am)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (c),  the  average  fuel  economy  for  pas- 
senger automobiles  manufactured  by  any 
manufacturer  in  any  model  year  after  model 
year  1964  shall  not  be  less  than  the  number  of 
miles  per  gallon  established  for  such  model 
year  under  the  following  table: 

Avenge  fuel  economy  standard 

Model  h" 

IMS  ili™»|ii  19»  ?'  5  ""»»  PK  l»"«" 

19%  nnut*  ?001  OelenrnoM  bt  in*  Sk'cIm  ufidtr 

M'>l'<lio  l?)(M 
no?  WMl  inmlHi  DmnninM  tr  tiw  Stcttxy  tin*' 

MnilP*  (TKt) 

••(2)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1992,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  by  rule,  for  each  man- 
ufacturer of  passenger  automobiles,  average 
fuel  economy  standards  for— 

"(A)  passenger  automobiles  manufactured 
by  such  manufacturer  In  model  years  1996 
through  2001;  and 

(B)  passenger  automobiles  manufactured 
by  such  manufacturer  In  model  years  2002 
and  thereafter 

"(3)  The  average  fuel  economy  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  any  manufac- 
turer under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be 
set  at  a  level  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  the  maximum  feasible  average  fuel 
economy  level  for  such  manufacturer  as  de- 
termined under  subsection  idi 

SEC.  MOM.  AVERAGE  FtfEL  ECONOMY  SJTAND- 
ARD6  FOR  UGHT  TRUCKS. 

Section  502  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U  S  C.  2002)  Is 
amended  further  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribe average  fuel  economy  standards  for 
light  trucks  which  are  manufactured  by  any 
manufacturer  In  each  model  year  before 
model  year  1996  Such  standards  shall  be  set 
at  a  level  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
the  maximum  feasible  average  fuel  economy 
level  which  such  manufacturers  are  able  to 
achieve  In  each  model  year  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  Any  standard  applicable 
to  a  model  year  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  prescribed  at  least  18  months  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  such  model  year 

"(2i  Not  later  than  July  1.  1992.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  by  rule,  for  each  man- 
ufacturer of  light  trucks,  average  fuel  econ- 
omy standards  for  — 

"(A)  light  trucks  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer  In  model  years  1996  through 
2001;  and 

"(B)  light  trucks  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer  In  model  years  2002  and  there- 
after 

"(3l  The  average  fuel  economy  standard 
pres<:rlbed  by  the  Secretary  for  any  manufac- 
turer under  paragraph  i2i  (Ai  or  iB)  shall  be 
set  at  a  level  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  the  maximum  feasible  average  fuel 
economy  level  for  such  msjiufacturer  as  de- 
te:-mined  under  subaectton  (d). 


"(4)  Any  rule  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  may  provide  for  sepa- 
rate standards  for  different  classes  of  light 
trucks  ia.'<  determined  by  the  Set  retary  i    ' 
SEC.   11006.  EXE.MPn()NS  FOR  MA-NlTACmiERS 
OF     IJMITED     NL'MBERS     OF     PAJi- 
SEN(;ER  AlTOMOBILEa 
Section  502(O(;.  lA  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U  S  C. 
2002(c)(1))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "for  any 
model  year  prior  to  model  year  1996"  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  at   the  end  of  the 
first  sentence 

SEC.  IIOOO.  CAl>Cin>T10N  OF  avera<;e  flel 
ECONOMY  STANDARDS  FOR  INDIMlv 
L  AL  MA.NIKACTT  K*.R.S. 

Section  502  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  <15  U.SC  2002i  Is 
amended  further  by  striking  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  the  following 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
maximum  feasible  average  fuel  economy 
achievable  for  passenger  automobiles,  light 
trucks,  or  class  of  light  trucks  manufactured 
by  any  manufacturer  (1)  during  model  year 
1996  through  2001  and  (11 1  during  model  year 
2002  and  thereafter  by  — 

"(A)  determining.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (6X2),  the  maximum  feasible  average 
fuel  economy  (In  miles  per  gallon)  of  all 
automobiles  of  such  vehicle  class  manufac- 
tured by  all  manufacturers  during  such  pe- 
riod, 

"(B)  calculating  the  percentage  Increeise  In 
the  average  fuel  economy  of  all  automobiles 
of  such  vehicle  class  that  the  maximum  fea- 
sible average  fuel  economy  determined  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  represents  compared  to  the  av- 
erage fuel  economy  of  all  automobiles  of 
such  vehicle  class  manufactured  In  model 
year  1990  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
section  503,  and 

"(C)  increasing  the  average  fuel  economy 
of  automobiles  of  such  vehicle  class  manu- 
factured by  such  manufacturer  In  model  year 
1990  by  the  percentage  increase  calculated  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2i 

"(2i  The  Secretary  may  apply  different  per- 
centage Increases  to  different  vehicle  class- 
es, but  shall  apply  the  same  percentage  In- 
crease calculated  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  to 
all  manufacturers  of  automobiles  of  such  ve- 
hicle class 

SEC.  11007  DETERMINATION  OF  MAXIMUM  FEA 
8IBLE  AVERAGE  FLTL  ECONOMY. 

Section  502  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U  S.C  2002)  is 
amended  further  by  striking  subsection  (ei 
and  inserting  the  following 

"(exl)  For  purposes  of  subsections  )a)(l). 
(b)(li,  and  (c).  in  determining  maximum  fea- 
sible average  fuel  economy,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider- 

"(A)  technological  feasibility: 

"(B)  economic  practicability. 

"(C)  the  effect  of  other  Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle standards  on  fuel  economy,  and 

"(Di  the  need  of  the  Nation  to  conserve  en- 
ergy 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (aii2i  and 
(3).  ibM2i  and  (3).  and  (d).  in  determining  the 
maximum  feasible  average  fuel  economy  of 
all  passenger  automobiles,  light  trucks,  or  a 
class  of  light  trucks,  as  the  case  may  be. 
manufactured  by  all  manufacturers  during 
(I)  model  years  1996  through  2001  or  (il)  model 
year  2002  and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
assume  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  popu- 
lation of  aut<;>moblles  of  such  vehicle  class 
manufactured  by  all  manufacturers  during 
such  model  year 

"lAi  uses  all  fuel-saving  technologies  and 
designs  that  are  capable  of  being  commer- 
cialized by  the  appropriate  period, 
considering- 
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'ill  the  time  at  which  Improved  or  new 
technologies  and  designs  could  be  Introduced 
and  the  rates  at  which  they  might  penetrate 
the  market  under  existing  industrial  capa- 
bilities, and 

"I ill  any  technical,  financial,  regulatory. 
urKsnlzatlonal.  and  marketing  llmltallons  to 
deploying  Improved  or  new  technologies  by 
such  period. 

"(Bid  I  with  respect  to  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, attain?  the  same  performance  levei 
(measured  by  the  product  of  torque  and  axle 
ratio  divided  by  curb  welghti  as  passenger 
automobiles  manufactured  in  model  year 
1990.  taken  as  a  whole;  and 

"(ill  with  respect  to  light  trucks  or  class 
thereof,  attains  performance  levels  and  util- 
ity comparable  t«  such  class  manufactured 
In  model  year  1990. 

"(C)  reflects  the  same  size  mix  and  interior 
volume  as  automobiles  of  such  model  type 
manufactured  :n  model  year  1990.  taken  as  a 
whole; 

"iD)  meets  all  applicable  emission  stand- 
ards; and 

"(E)  meets  all  applicable  automobile  safe- 
ty standards  " 
SEC.  I  lOoe.  AMENDMENT  OF  STANDARDS. 

Section  502ifi  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.SC. 
2002(f()  Is  amended— 

111  by  striking  "subsection  (a)(3)"  and  In- 
serting "subsection  (a)(2)"  each  place  it  ai>- 
pears.  and 

i2)  by  striking  "If  required  by  paragraph  (4i 
of  subsection  lai.  '  In  paragraph  i2iiB', 

8EC    11000.  PROCEEDINGS. 

Section  502i  h  '  of  the  Motxir  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U  S  C 
2002(hii  Is  amended  by  sinking  "Proceedings 
under  subsection  (aii4i  or  (d)"  and  inserting 
"Any  proceeding  to  promulgate  or  amend  a 
rule  under  this  section  ' 
SEC.  IIDIO.  CREDIT  TRADING. 

lai  Carrying  Forward  Credits  -Section 
502(1 1(1  kBkUi  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.SC. 
2002il)(l)(Bi(ii))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(II)  to  the  extent  that  such  credit  is  not 
so  taken  into  account  pursuant  to  clause  (1). 
shall  be  available  to  be  taken  into  account 
with  respect  to  the  average  fuel  economy  of 
that  manufacturer  — 

"ill  for  any  three  consecutive  model  years 
Immediately  following  the  model  year  in 
which  such  manufacturer  exceeds  such  appli- 
cable average  fuel  economy  standard  with 
respect  to  credits  earned  for  exceeding  aver- 
age fuel  economy  standards  for  model  years 
prior  to  1996;  and 

"lUi  until  used  with  respect  to  credits 
earned  for  exceeding  average  fuel  economy 
standards  for  model  years  1996  and  there- 
after " 

(bi  Transferring  Credits  Section  502il) 
of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  il5  U  S  C.  2002(1  u  is  amended  by 
striking  paragraph  i3i  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(3i  Credits  under  this  subsection  may  be 
transferred  among  manufacturers  and  among 
vehicle  classes  of  a  manufacturer  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  i4).",  and 

i2)  redesignating  paragraph  (4i  as  para- 
graph (4>(A)  and  Inserting  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph 

"(B)  Not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel 
Efficiency  Act  of  1991.  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  rules  Implementing  the  credit  trsuling 
system  authorized  by  paragraph  (4)." 


ic)  Conforming  a  men  dm  e.nts— Section 
502(11  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.SC  20O2ilii  is  amend- 
ed further— 

1 1 1  by  striking  "automobiles  which  are  not 
passenger  automobiles"  and  inserting  "light 
trucks"  in  paragraph  (2i.  and 

i2i  by  striking  "class  of  automobiles"  and 
inserting  "light  trucks"  in  paragraph  i2i 

SEC.    IIOII.    CALCULATION    OF    FL'EL    ECONOMY 
FOR  UGHT  TRUCKS. 

Section  503(aii2i  of  the  Mot«r  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  il5  US  C. 
2003(aii2ii  IS  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  the  following: 

"that  are  based  upon  the  method  required 
by  this  section  for  calculation  of  average 
fuel  economy  of  passenger  automobiles" 

SEC.    11012.    AIRBAG    CREDIT    FOR    SMALL    PAS- 
SENGER AUTOMOBILES. 

(a)  AIRBAG  Credit— Section  503(a)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  (15  use.  2003(a)i  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  ",  subject 
to  paragraph  (4),"  immediately  before  "be 
calculated";  and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(4)(Ai  If  a  manufacturer  manufactures 
small  passenger  automobiles  which  comply 
with  Federal  .Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard 
Number  208  by  means  of  alrbags  for  the  driv- 
er seating  position  only  or  for  both  the  driv- 
er and  front  seat  outboard  seating  positions. 
average  fuel  economy  for  purposes  of  section 
502(a)  and  (c)  shall  be  calculated  as  provided 
under  subsection  (aid),  except  that  in  the 
calculation  of  the  sum  of  terms  under  sub- 
section (a)il)(Bi  the  term  applicable  to  any 
model  type  of  small  passenger  automobile 
for  which  there  are  automobiles  so  equipped 
with  airbags  shall  be  determined  by  adding  — 

"(1)  the  fraction  that  is  created  by  dividing 
the  number  of  small  passenger  automobiles 
of  such  model  type  that  are  equipped  with 
alrbags  for  the  driver  seating  position  only. 
by  105  percent  of  the  fuel  economy  measured 
for  such  model  type, 

"(ill  the  fraction  that  is  created  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  small  passenger  auto- 
mobiles of  such  model  type  that  are  equipped 
with  airbags  for  both  the  driver  and  out- 
board front  seating  positions,  by  110  percent 
of  the  fuel  economy  measured  for  such  model 
type,  and 

■(ill)  the  fraction  that  is  created  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  small  passenger  auto- 
mobiles of  such  model  type  thai  are  not  so 
equipped,  by  the  fuel  economy  measured  for 
such  model  type 

"iBi  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  small  passenger  automobile'  means  a 
passenger  automobile  1 1 1  with  a  wheel  base  of 
less  than  100  inches,  or  with  a  curb  weight  of 
2,750  pounds  or  less,  and  (ii)  whose  measured 
fuel  economy  is  at  least  35  miles  per  gal- 
lon." 

lb)  Conforming  Amendme.nt— Section 
502(6)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Costs  Savings  Act  (15  USC  2002(e))  as 
amended  by  section  11007  of  this  Act  is 
amended  further  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  determining  maximum  feasible  av- 
erage fuel  economy,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
consider  the  alternative  calculation  for  air- 
bag-equipped  passenger  automobiles  under 
section  503(a)(4),". 

SEC.    11013.    EXPLANATORY    BOOia.ET    DISTRIB- 
UTED BY  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY. 

lai  Minimum  Number  of  Copies  Distrib- 
uted -Paragraph  (li  of  section  506(b)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sa\Tngs 


Act  (15  use.  2006(b))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence 

"During  the  12-montfc  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Effi- 
ciency Act  of  1991.  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  distribute  no  less  than  100  booklets 
each  year  to  each  dealer  and  shall  distnbute 
as  many  in  addition  t«  100  booklets  as  are 
reasonably  requested  by  dealers  from  time  to 
time  " 

lb:  Technical  Amendme.vts.— (1)  Section 
506(b)(li  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U  S  C  2006(bMl))  is 
amended  further  by  striking  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration"  and 
inserting  "Secretary  of  Energy" 

'2i  Section  506(ei  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  !15  U.SC, 
2006(ei'  !s  amended  by  striking  "Federal  En- 
ergy Adm.misi.'-ator  and  inserting  "Sec- 
retary of  Energy' 
SEC.  IIOU.  EXCESSrVT  FIXL  CONSUMPTION  FEE. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Informaiior.  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  is  amended  by  sinking  section 
507  (15  U.S.C.  2007.  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"EXCESSrVE  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  FEE 

"Sec.  507.  (a)  If  the  average  fuel  economy 
calculations  reported  by  the  EPA  .adminis- 
trator to  the  Secretary  under  section  503(d) 
indicate  that  the  average  fuel  economy  of 
any  manufacturer  does  not  meet  the  applica- 
ble average  fuel  economy  standards  estab- 
lished under  section  502ia\  (bi.  or  ici.  the 
Secretary  shall  assess  the  manufacturer  an 
excessive  fuel  consumption  fee  in  an  amount 
determined  under  section  508 

"(b)  The  amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  by  written  notice 

"(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a)  that  a  manufacturer  has  failed  to  meet 
any  applicable  average  fuel  econom.y  stand- 
ard under  section  502.  such  manufacturer 
may  apply  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  a  certification  under  this  subsection  If 
the  manufacturer  shows  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  determines  that  reduc- 
tion of  the  fee  which  the  Secreta.-y  shall  oth- 
erwise assess  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition  m  that  seg- 
ment of  the  automobile  industry  subject  to 
the  standard  with  respect  to  which  such  fee 
IS  assessed,  the  Commission  shall  so  certify 
The  certification  shall  specify  the  maximum 
amount  that  such  fee  may  be  reduced  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Com.mls- 
sion  shall  render  a  decision  with  respect  to 
an  application  under  this  subsection  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  application  is 
filed  with  the  Commission  A  proceeding 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  ha"e  the  ef- 
fect of  delaying  the  manufacturer's  liability 
under  this  section  for  a  fee  for  more  than  90 
days  after  such  application  is  filed,  but  any 
payment  made  before  a  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission under  this  subsection  becomes  final 
shall  be  paid  to  the  court  in  which  the  fee  is 
collected,  and  shall  lexcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  i2ii  be  held  by  such  court. 
until  90  days  after  such  decision  becomes 
final  lat  which  time  it  shall  be  paid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  > 

•12)  Whenever  a  fee  has  been  assessed  and 
collected  from  a  manufacturer  under  this 
section,  and  is  being  held  by  a  court  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (li.  and  the  Sec- 
retary subsequently  determines  to  reduce 
such  fee  pursuant  to  section  50$(ci.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  direct  the  court  to  remit  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of  the  fee  to  such  manufac- 
turer 
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"(d)  Any  manufacturer  assessed  a  fee  under 
this  section  niay  obtain  review  of  a  deter- 
mination (II  of  the  Secretary  to  assess  such 
fee  or  (II)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  subsection  (ci  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit,  or  for  any  circuit  wherein  the  manu- 
facturer resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  Such  review  may  be  obtained  by 
filing  a  notice  of  appeal  In  such  court  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  such  determination, 
and  by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of 
such  notice  by  certified  mall  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
mission, as  the  case  may  be.  shall  promptly 
file  In  such  court  a  certified  copy  of  the 
record  upon  which  such  determination  was 
made.  Any  such  determination  shall  be  re- 
viewed In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code 

"(2)  If  any  manufacturer  falls  to  pay  a  fee 
after  It  has  become  a  final  and  unappealable 
order,  or  after  the  appropriate  court  of  ap- 
peals has  entered  final  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
cover the  amount  for  which  the  manufac- 
turer is  liable  In  any  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  such  action, 
the  validity  and  appropriateness  of  the  final 
order  assessing  the  fee  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review. 

"(e)  A  claim  of  the  United  States  for  a  fee 
assessed  against  a  manufacturer  under  this 
section  shall.  In  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy 
or  Insolvency  of  such  manufacturer,  be  sub- 
ordinate to  any  claim  of  a  creditor  of  such 
manufacturer  which  arises  from  an  extension 
of  credit  before  the  date  on  which  the  Judg- 
ment In  any  collection  action  under  this  sec- 
tion becomes  final  (without  regard  to  sub- 
section (d))." 

SEC.    1 1015.   AMOUNT  OF   THE    EXfKSSIVT    FVrEL 
CONSUKIPTION  fKE 

Subsections  (a),  (b).  (o.  and  (di  of  section 
506  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  (IS  U  S.C  2008(a)-(d))  are 
amended  to  read: 

"AMOUNT  OF  THE  EXCESSIVE  FUEL 
CONSUMPTION  FEE 

"Sec.  506.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  excessive  fuel  con- 
sumption fee  to  be  assessed  under  section  507 
with  respect  to  passenger  automobiles  manu 
factured  in  any  model  year  by  multiplying 
the  base  fee  provided  in  subsection  (bl  by  (li 
the  number  of  tenths  of  a  mile  per  gallon  by 
which  the  average  fuel  economy  of  the  pas- 
senger automobiles  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer  during  such  model  year  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  applicable  average  fuel  econ- 
omy standard  established  under  section 
S02(a)  or  (c).  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
passenger  automobiles  manufactured  by  such 
manufacturer  during  such  model  year,  re- 
duced (at  the  election  of  the  manufacturer) 
by  111)  credits  available  under  section  502(1) 
for  such  model  year 

"(2i   The    Secretary    shall    determine    the 
amount   of   the   excessive   fuel   consumption 
fee  to  be  assessed  under  section  507  with  re- 
spect to  light  trucks  manufactured  In  any 
model  year  by  multiplying  the  base  fee  pro 
vlded  In  subsection  ib>  by  il)  the  number  of 
tenths  of  a  mile  per  gallon  by  which  the  ap- 
plicable ftvtTHtfp  fuel  economy  standard  ex 
ceeds  the  avtrage  fuel  economy  of  the  light 
trucks  manufactured  by  such  manufacturer 
during  such   mcxlel   year,   multiplied  by   the 
number  of  light  trucks  to  which  such  stand 
ard  applies  manufactured  hy  such  manufac- 
turer during  such   model   year,   reduced   (at 
the   election   of   the    manufacturer)   by    (ill 


credits  available  under  section  502(1)  for  such 
model  year 

"lb)     For     purposes     of    calculating     the 
amount  of  any  civil  penalty  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  base  fee  shall  be — 
f(X  moM  mn 
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"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  discre- 
tion to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  fee  cal- 
culated under  this  section  only  to  the 
extent — 

■(I)  necessary  to  prevent  the  insolvency  or 
bankruptcy  of  the  manufacturer. 

"(2)  such  manufacturer  shows  that  its  fail- 
ure to  meet  the  standards  of  section  502  re- 
sulted from  an  act  of  God.  a  strike,  or  a  fire, 
or 

"(3)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  cer- 
tified that  reduction  of  such  fee  is  necessary 
to  prevent  a  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition, as  determined  under  section  507(c) 

"(dMlMA)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (e).  substitute  a  high- 
er amount  for  the  amount  of  the  base  fee 
which  would  be  used  to  calculate  the  fee 
under  subsection  (ai  In  the  absence  of  such 
rule.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that- 
'll) the  additional  amount  of  the  fee  which 
may  be  Imposed  under  such  rule  will  result 
in.  or  substantially  further,  substantial  en- 
ergy conservation  for  automobiles  in  future 
model  years  for  which  such  higher  fee  may 
be  Imposed;  and 

"111!  subject  to  subparagraph  iB),  such  ad- 
ditional amount  of  fee  will  not  result  In  sub- 
•itantlal  deleterious  impattg  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  region 
of  any  State 

"(B)  Any  findings  under  subparagraph 
(AMID  may  be  made  only  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  it  is  likely  thatr- 

"(II  such  additional  amount  of  fee  will  not 
cause  a  significant  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment In  any  State  or  region  thereof, 

"(11)  such  additional  amount  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  competition,  and 

"(ill)  such  additional  amount  wUI  not 
cause  a  significant  increase  In  automobile 
Imports 

"(2)  Any  rule  under  paragraph  (li  may  not 
provide  that  the  amount  per  tenth  of  a  mile 
per  gallon  used  to  calculate  the  fee  under 
subsection  (a)  be  less  than  the  base  fee  or 
more  than  twice  the  base  fee  provided  by 
subsection  (b).". 
sec.  iioie.  ESTABLisHMFvr  OF  THE  ExrEssm: 

rUKLC  <IN.SI  MtTlON  FIND 
Section  506  of  tne  .Motor   Vehicle  Inlurma- 
tlon  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  USC   2008)  Is 
amended  further  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(0(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  separate 
fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Excessive  Fuel  Con- 
sumption Fund  The  Fund  shall  consist  of  all 
fees  collected  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  Subject  to  appropriation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  may  make  expenditures 
from  the  Fund  for  purxwses  of-- 

(A)  providing  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  In  accordance  with  section  514.  and 

(Bl  funding  other  energy  conservation 
prt:>gTam8.  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
available  In  the  Fund  exceeds  the  amount 
needed  under  subparagraph  (Ai. 


"(3i  The  Secretary  of  the  Trpasury  shall 
hold  the  Fund  ami  after  con.iulllng  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Sec 
retary  of  Energy,  shall  rep<)ri  annually  to 
the  Congress  on  the  financial  condition  and 
operations  of  the  Fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  The  budget  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
Included  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government." 

SEC.  11017.  SCRAPPAGE  OF  OIJ>ER  VEHICIJES. 

The  Motor  Whu  ;e  L'-iftjrmallon  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  is  amended  further  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

"SCRAPI'AGE  OK  OLDER  VEHICLES 

"Sec  514  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  provide  financial  assistance  to  State 
programs  encouraging  the  voluntary  re- 
moval from  use  and  the  marketplace  pre- 1980 
model  year  automobiles 

"(bid)  Within  180  days  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Motor  Vehkle  Fuel  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991.  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  EPA  Administrator,  shall  adopt 
rules  necessary  to  review  and  approve  State 
programs  that  qualify  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  subsection  la) 

"(2)  Any  rules  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  require 
that  to  qualify  for  federal  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  be  paid  for  trom  State  or  pri- 
vate funds. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  Is  authorlied. 
subject  to  appropriation,  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  Excessive  Fuel  Consumption 
Fund  for  purpose"  nf  this  section  " 
SEC.  IIOIS  TEC  HM<  AI  A.ND  CONFORMING 
A.MEM)ME.NTS 

(ai  Designation  of  the  Ei'.^  .xdmims- 
TRATOR— Section  502  (g)(li  of  tne  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15 
US  C  2002(g)(1)  is  amended  by  striking  "En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency"  and  insert- 
ing "EPA" 

(bl  Elimination  of  the  Secretary's  Ad- 
justment AUTHORmr  —Section  502(1)(1)(B)  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  (15  use  2002  (IkIkBh  Is  amended 
by  striking  "any  adjustment  under  sub- 
section (di  of  this  section  " 

(c)  Designation  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce CoMMrTTEE,— Section 
503(b)(3)(D)(lli(n)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
2003(bii3)(D)(ll)(IIii  l8  amended  by  striking 
'  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce"  and  in- 
serting   Energy  and  Commerce" 

idi  Legislative  Veto -Section  504(ai  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  (15  use  2004(aii  Is  amended  by 
striking  "(or  In  the  case  of  an  amendment 
submitted  to  each  House  of  the  Congress 
under  section  502(a)(4i.  at  any  time  prior  to 
60  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  pe- 
riod specified  In  section  502(a)(5n  ' 

Subtitle  B— Alternative  Fuels 

Sec.  illOl  Mass  Transit  Program —(a) 
Cooperative  agreements  and  Joint  Ven- 
tures—d)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Urtian  Mass 
TYansll  Administration,  may.  ronslsur.i 
with  this  All  and  the  Alternative  Mot.or 
Fuels  Act  of  1968  I  Pub  I,  No  100  4SH,  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  and  joint  ven- 
tures proposed  by  municipal,  county,  or  re- 
gional transit  authority  in  an  urtian  area 
with  a  population  over  100, (XX)  laccordlng  to 
latest  available  census  Information)  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility.  Including  safety  of 
specific  vehicle  design,  of  using  natural  gas 
or  other  alternative  fuels  for  mass  transit 

(2)  The  cooperative  agreements  and  joint 
ventures  under  paragraph  il '  may  Include  In- 
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terested  or  affected  private  firms  willing  to 
provide  assistance  in  cash,  or  in  kind,  for 
any  such  demonstration 

ib>  Cost-Share —( 1 1  The  Secretary  may 
not  enter  Into  any  cooperative  agreement  or 
Joint  venture  under  subsection  lai  with  any 
munlcl{»l.  county  or  regional  transit  au- 
thority unless  such  government  body  agrees 
to  provide  at  least  25  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  such  demonstration 

(2i  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  under  this  section  to  any 
entity  that  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  used  for 
transportation  would  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  ability  of  an  air  quality  region  to 
comply  with  applicable  regulations  govern- 
ing ambient  air  quality 

(Ct  AITHORJZATION  -There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  J30,0(X).000  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1992,  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec  11102  Training  Pkckjr.'im  -  lai  Pro- 
gram -The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
I^abor  shall  establish  and  carry  out  a  train- 
ing and  certification  program  for  technicians 
who  are  responsible  for  vehicle  installation 
of  equipment  that  converts  gasoline  or  die- 
sel-fueled  vehicles  to  the  capability  to  run 
on  natural  gas  or  other  alternative  fuels 
alone,  or  on  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
fuels  and  either  diesel  fuel  or  gasoline,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  converted  vehi- 
cles Such  training  and  certification  pro- 
grams shall  provide  these  technicians  with 
Instruction  on  the  correct  Installation  proce- 
dures and  techniques,  adherence  to  specifica- 
tions, vehicle  operating  procedures,  emis- 
sions testing,  and  other  appropriate  mechan- 
ical concerns  applicable  to  these  vehicle  con- 
versions 

(b)  Cooperative  Agreements.— The  Sec- 
retary may  ent.er  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  and  provide  financial  assistance 
to,  under  this  .section,  appropriate  parties  to 
provide  training  programs  that  will  ensure 
the  proper  operation  and  performance  of  con- 
version equipment 

ici  Consistency  The  program  under  this 
section  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Alter- 
native Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988  (Pub  L  No 
100-4941 

id)  AiTHORlZATioN  —There  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  $6,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Subtitle  C— Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration 

Sec  11201  SHORT  Title -This  subtitle 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Electric  Vehicle  Tech- 
nology Development  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1991" 

Sec  11202.  DEFlNmoNS  — For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  the  term  - 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

i2)  "conventionally  fueled  vehicle"  means 
a  vehicle  powered  by  an  internal  combustion 
engine  that  utilizes  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  as 
its  fuel  source. 

(3i  "electric  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle  pow- 
ered by  an  electric  motor  that  draws  current 
from  rechargeable  storage  batteries,  fuel 
cells,  or  other  portable  sources  of  electrical 
current.  and  that  may  include  a 
nonelectrical  source  of  power  designed  to 
charge  batteries  and  components: 

(4)  "eligible  nonattalnment  area"  means  a 
nonattalnment  area  that  the  Secretary  des- 
ignates as  an  eligible  nonattalnment  area 
under  section  1134ibi: 


(5)  "life  cycle  costs"  means  all  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  purchase,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  disposal  of  a  vehicle;  and 

(6i  "nonattalnment  area"  means  a  non- 
attainment  area  identified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  lOVidi  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C,  7407(d)l. 

Sec  11203-  Identification  of  Nonattaln- 
ME.VT  areas,— (a)  The  Secretary,  m  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  shall  identify, 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  nonattaln- 
ment areas  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 
use  of  conventionally  fueled  vehicles  con- 
tributes significantly  to  that  nonattalnment 
and  in  which  the  use  of  electric  vehicles 
could  contribute  to  attainment  of  applicable 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  notification  to 
those  nonattalnment  areas  so  identified, 

(bl  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  and  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  notification  of  the  nonattalnment 
areas  identified  under  subsection  (ai,  shall 
designate  nonattalnment  areas  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  subtitle. 

Sec.  11204.  Applications  From  Manvfac- 
TX'RERS, — (ai  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  Secretary  designated  the  eligible  non- 
attainment  areas  under  section  11203(bi.  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  initial  request  for 
applications  from  manufacturers  to  develop, 
demonstrate,  certify,  manufacture,  sell,  war- 
ranty, and  service  electric  vehicles  in  one  or 
more  eligible  nonattalnment  areas  .Addi- 
tional requests  for  applications  may  be  made 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  re- 
sponses to  the  initial  request  are  inadequate 

(bl  The  request  for  applications  shall  re- 
quire a  manufacturer  to  identify  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  any  eligible  nonattalnment  area  in 
which  the  electric  vehicles  will  be  sold: 

(2)  the  quantity  of  vehicles  that  will  be 
available  for  sale  in  each  area. 

(3)  the  dealership  network  or  other  means 
to  be  used  by  a  manufacturer  to  distribute. 
market,  and  sell  vehicles: 

(4)  the  type  of  vehicle  (which  may  include 
light  to  medium  dut.v  cargo  or  passenger  ve- 
hicles i: 

(5)  the  specifications  and  performance 
characteristics  of  each  vehicle. 

(6)  the  maintenance  and  other  support 
services  that  will  be  available  to  a  pur- 
chaser; 

(7)  the  selling  price  of  a  manufacturer  for 
varying  volumes  of  production  of  each  type 
of  vehicle: 

(8 1  information  regarding  the  life  cycle 
costs,  including  projected  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  an  electric  vehicle  in  com- 
parison with  operating  and  maintaining  a 
conventionally  fueled  vehicle, 

(9)  the  level  of  involvement  icosl-sharing 
or  otherwise),  if  any.  that  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment entities  will  have  in  the  manufac- 
turer's proposal,  and  how  that  involvement 
will  affect  the  level  of  Federal  cost-sharing 
required;  and 

(lOi  other  information  that  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary. 

Sec  11205  Selection  of  Manufactur- 
ers— (ai  After  consulting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Administrator,  and  not  later 
than  one  hundred  eighty  days  after  the  ini- 
tial request  for  applications  is  made  under 
section  11204.  the  Secretary  may  select  one 
or  more  manufacturers  eligible  to  receive  re- 
imbursement payments  for  the  development, 
demonstration,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
electric  vehicles 


(bl  The  Secretary  shall  select  a  manufac- 
turer based  upon  the  overall  quality  of  the 
proposal,  including  the  following 

(i  The  ability  of  a  manufacturer,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  develop,  demonstrate,  man- 
ufacture, distribute,  sell  and  8er\-ice  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  electric  vehicles: 

(2i  The  commitment  of  the  manufacturer 
to  distribute,  sell  and  service  electric  vehi- 
cles in  various  regions  of  the  country 

(3-  The  suitability  of  the  vehicles  for  use  as 
a  cargo  or  passenger  vehicle: 

(4i  The  quality  of  the  vehicle  with  respect 
to  safety  and  environmental  considerations: 

(5  The  long-term  technical  viability  of  the 
vehicle,  and  the  ability  of  the  manufacturer 
to  incorporate  subsequent  advancements. 
modifications,  and  technology: 

i6!  The  ability  and  commitment  of  a  manu- 
facturer to  reduce  the  life  cycle  costs  of  elec- 
tric vehicles  over  a  period  of  five  years  or 
less  after  selection  to  a  level  at  least  equal 
to  comiparable  conventionally  fueled  vehi- 
cles: 

(7!  The  selling  price  of  a  manufacturer  for 
varying  volumes  of  production  of  vehicles, 
the  proposed  discount  (as  defined  in  section 
112061.  and  life  cycle  costs  of  the  electric  ve- 
hicles: 

i8i  The  extent  to  which  the  involvement  of 
state  or  local  government  in  the  program 
will  permit  the  reduction  of  (he  Federal  cost 
share  per  vehicle  to  be  supported  or  will  oth- 
erwise be  used  to  leverage  the  federal  cost- 
sharing  to  be  provided  among  a  greater  num- 
ber of  vehicles; 

(9 1  Other  criteria  that  the  Secretary  deems 
necessar.v 

SEC  11206  Discounts  to  Purchasers.— (ai 
A  manufacturer  selected  by  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  a  purchaser  a  discount  equal  to  ei- 
ther: 

(1)  An  amount  which  represents  the  excess 
of  the  estimated  life  cycle  costs  of  the  elec- 
tric vehicle  over  the  life  cycle  costs  of  a  con- 
ventionally fueled  vehicle  of  comparable 
type:  or 

(2)  An  amount  by  which  the  selling  price  of 
the  electric  vehicle  exceeds  the  suggested  re- 
tail price  of  a  conventionally  fueled  vehicle 
of  comparable  t.vpe 

In  no  case  shall  the  discount  be  greater 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  selling  price  by 
varying  volumes  of  production, 

lb)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  a  manufacturer  has  provided  no- 
tice m  the  form  and  manner  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  sale  of  an  electric  vehicle. 
shall  pay  a  manufacturer  a  payment  not  to 
exceed  the  discount  for  each  electric  vehicle 
sold. 

(C)  To  be  eligible  for  payment  under  sub- 
section (b).  a  manufacturer  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  the  following' 

(1)  the  discount  to  the  purchaser  does  not 
lower  the  selling  price  of  each  electric  vehi- 
cle below  the  suggested  retail  price  of  a  con- 
ventionally fueled  vehicle  of  comparable 
type: 

(2i  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  vehicle  is 
equal  to  the  selling  price  specified  in  the 
manufacturer  s  proposal  to  the  Secretary  re- 
duced by  the  full  amount  of  the  discount  re- 
ceived, calculated  as  specified  above,  unless 
the  Secretary  agrees  to  a  request  by  the 
manufacturer  to  adjust  the  selling  price  as 
specified  in  the  contract  to  reflect  higher 
costs  actually  incurred  in  production. 

(3 1  the  vehicle  will  be  used  primarily  in  the 
eligible  nonattalnment  area  in  which  the  ve- 
hicle will  be  purchased: 

(4)  the  purchaser  has  SLgreed  to  provide  the 
manufacturer  with  information  regarding 
operation,  maintenance,  and  usability  of  the 
vehicle  for  five  years  after  purchase   and 
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i5)  the  manufacturer  will  provide  such  In- 
formation retfardlnK  the  development,  dem 
onstratlon.  manufacture,  sale,  and  mainte- 
nance of  electric  vehicles  that  the  Secretary 
reQuesta  for  a  period  of  five  years,  beiflnnlng 
in  fiscal  year  1992 

Id:  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with  manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles  for 
purpf)8e.s  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

Sec  11207  Reports  to  Congress.— The 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Confrresa  In  fiscal 
years  1992  and  19M  on  the  pro^rrams  and 
projects  supported  under  this  subtitle  and 
the  progress  belntt  made  toward  accomplish- 
tn(f  the  goals  of  this  subtitle 

Sec.  11208  AITHORIZATION.— There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
this  subtitle  JIO.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  three 
nscal  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  Xn-ADVANCED  NUCLEAR 
RKACniK  roMMKRCIALIZATION 

SKC    laOOl.  SHORT  TTIXK. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civilian  Ad- 
vanced Nuclear  Reactor  Commercialization 
Act  of  1991. ■■ 

SEC.    19002.   nNDINCS.   FIRPOSES,  AND  DBFINI- 
T10N8. 

(a)  FINDINOS.— Congress  finds  that— 

il)  energy  generated  from  nuclear  fission 
now  supplants  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  In 
an  economical  fashion  and  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  safe  and  reliable  supplies  of 
electricity  while  reducing  the  rate  and  scope 
of  environmental  pollution:  and 

(2 1  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  provide  leadership  in  en- 
couraging   advanced    nuclear    reactor    lech 
nologles  BO  that  such  technologies  may  be 
adopted  as  needed 

ibi  Purposes  —The  purposes  of  this  title 
are  to — 

(l»  require  the  Secretary  to  make  decisions 
that  win  focus  the  Department's  civilian  nu- 
clear programs  In  a  way  that  will  lead  to- 
ward commercialization  of  advanced  nuclear 
reactor  technologies; 

(2)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  encourage 
the  use  where  needed  of  advanced  nuclear  re- 
actor technologies,  and 

(31  ensure  the  timely  availability  of  ad 
vanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies,  includ- 
ing technologies  that  exhibit  passive  safety 
features. 

(c)  DcriNiTioNS.  — For  purpoM*  of  this  title, 
the  term— 

(1)  "advanced  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nologies" Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  ad- 
vanced light  water  reactors,  modular  high- 
temperature,  gas-cooled  reactors,  and  liquid 
metal  reactors,  for  the  generation  of  com- 
mercial electric  power  from  nuclear  fission 

(2i  "Commission"  means  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission; 

(3)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy,  and 

(4 1  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy 
SEC.  11003.  PROGRAM 

lai  The  S»'i  rt'tarv  shall  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive program  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  Ui  encourage  the  de- 
ployment of  advanced  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nologies that  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable— 

ill  are  cost-effective  In  comparison  to  al- 
ternative sources  of  commercial  electric 
power  of  comparable  availability  and  reli- 
ability; Including  consideration  of  the  Im 
pact  on  the  rate  and  scope  of  global  climate 
change, 

(2)  utilize  modular  construction  t«ch- 
ntques; 


i3)  facilitate  standardized  design,  construc- 
tion, licensing,  and  operation. 

(4)  exhibit  passive  safety  features,  and 

(5)  Incorporate  features  thai  advance  the 
objectives  of  the  Nuclear  NonproUferatlon 
Act  by  discouraging  diversion  of  fissile  ma- 
terial for  use  In  nuclear  weapons 

(b)  Certified  Designs  —d)  The  program  of 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  in- 
clude appropriate  steps  for  the  development 
and  submission  for  certification  by  the  Com- 
mission of  completed  standard  designs  for 
commercial  nuclear  reactors,  or  the  compo- 
nents thereof,  that  the  Secretary  determines 
exhibit  some  or  all  of  the  characteristics  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a) 

(2 1  The  Secretary  shall  provide  Congress 
with  an  annual  report  describing  the 
progress  in  the  previous  year  in  certifying 
standard  designs  under  paragraph  (1 1  and  set- 
ting forth  plans  for  the  certification  program 
for  the  coming  year 

SEC.  ia0O4.  DECISIONS  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  PfBLic  meetings.— (1)  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 
the  Secretary  shall  commence  public  meet- 
ings to  develop  Information  upon  which  to 
base  the  decisions  and  recommendations  re- 
quired by  this  section 

ibi  Pl-buc  Meetinos  on  Future  Pro- 
gram —These  public  meetings  shall 
examine — 

( 1 )  the  need  for.  and  the  potential  for  adop- 
tion in  the  future  by  electric  utilities  or 
other  entitles  of.  advanced  nuclear  reactor 
technologies  that  are  available  or  under  de- 
velopment for  the  generation  of  energy  from 
nuclear  fission; 

i2)  how  the  federal  government,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  (Including  actions  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  title),  can  be  effec 
tlve  In  ensuring  the  availability  of  these  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactor  technologies  when 
they  may  be  needed. 

(3)  whether  the  Secretary  should  solicit  co- 
operation from  the  private  sector  in  carrying 
out  the  advanced  nuclear  reactor  technology 
commercialization  programs  authorized  In 
sections  12005  and  12006.  and 

(4)  potential  alternative  funding  sources  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  public  meetings 
under  subsection  la)  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
members  of  the  public  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide Information  and  comment  and  solicit 
the  views  of  the  Commission  and  other  inter- 
ested parties. 

(d>  Report— (1 1  The  public  meetings  shall 
conclude  no  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 

(2)  Within  90  days  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  public  meetings  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  summarizing  the  re- 
sults of  the  public  meetings  and  setting  forth 
the  Secretary's  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  The  report  shall  Indi- 
cate how  the  Secretary's  plan  will  further 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  12002(bi  and 
the  objectives  set  forth  in  section  12003<ai  In 
developing  the  plan  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  account^- 

(A)  the  views  received  during  the  public 
meetings; 

(Bi  the  need,  aa  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, for  available  commercial  electric 
power  supply  technologies  based  on  nuclear 
fission  and  the  time  when  necessary  action 
to  satisfy  this  need  will  become  urgent    and 

(C)  the  probability  that  the  Secretary  s  ac 
tlons  under  this  section  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  availability  of  commercial 
electric  power  from  advanced  nuclear  reac- 
tor technologies. 


(e)  Decisions  Aboit  Future  Commer- 
cialization Programs  As  part  of  the  re- 
port under  subsection  (di  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  a  decision  whether  or  not  to  conduct 
the  solicitations  authorized  under  sections 
12006  and  12006.  together  with  the  reasons  for 
this  decision 

SEC.    IM06.    COMMERCLAUZA'nON   OF   ^a'CL£AR 
REACTX)R  TECaNOLOGY 

lai  I'.'^E  C:¥   AlTHUKPTY  (IK  THE  SECRETARY 

The  Secretary  shall  use  the  authority  under 
this  section  and  other  authorities  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  encourage  the  siting,  fl 
nanclng,  licensing,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  for  the  generation  of  com- 
mercial electric  power  from  nuclear  fission 
In  regions  where  the  Secretary,  after  ccm 
sultatlon  with  appropriate  agencies  In  the 
affected  states  finds  a  need  for  additional 
electric  generating  capacity 

(b)  SOLlcrTATlON  — (1)  At  any  time  after 
publication  of  the  report  under  section 
ia004(di,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  may  solicit  proposals  for 
collaboration  with  one  or  more  private  par- 
ties who  agree  to  become  applicants  for  nec- 
essary permits  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  for  the  generation  of  com- 
mercial electric  power  from  nuclear  fission 
In  any  solicitation  under  this  subeectlon,  the 
Secretary  shall  offer.  In  the  case  of  accepted 
proposals,  to— 

(A)  assist  In  the  Identification  of  private 
financing  arrangements  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  under  existing  law 
minimize  the  risk  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  proposed  facility. 

(Bi  appear  on  behalf  of  applicants  before 
any  authority.  Including  the  Commission  or 
appropriate  state  and  local  regulatory  au- 
thorities, with  jurisdiction  over  the  proposed 
facility; 

(C)  be  responsible  for  the  costs  of  any  new 
requirements  Imposed  by  the  Commission 
after  Issuance  by  the  Commission  of  a  li- 
cense for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  fa- 
cility, provided  that  the  federal  government 
shares  equitably  In  the  revenues  from  oper- 
ation by  the  facility,  and 

iD)  otherwise  seek  to  expedite  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  proposed  facil- 
ity using  authority  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

i2)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Secretary 
requesting  an  additional  solicitation  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (li  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  solicitation  would  advance  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  so- 
licit proposals 

ici  Comment— The  Secretary  shall  offer  an 
opportunity  for  Interested  persons.  Including 
the  Commission,  to  comment  on  any  pro- 
posal received  under  subsection  (b)  The  Sec- 
retary shall  offer  technical  assistance  to  any 
applicant  whose  proposal  shows  promise  for 
selection  under  this  section  and  shall  permit 
such  applicant  to  modify  hl.s  proposal  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Commisslim 
on  ways  to  improve  the  prospect*  for  llcens 
Ing  any  proposed  facility  that  may  tie  ac- 
ceptable under  this  section 

(di  Selection  -Kl)  Within  180  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  a  proposal  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  de<  ule  whether  to  select  any 
proposal  submitted  under  this  title 

(2i  The  decision  to  accept  any  proposal 
shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  Congress, 
and  not  less  than  45  calendar  days  shall  pass 
before  such  decision  Is  effective 

i3i  The  Interpretation  and  application  of 
the  selection  criteria  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graphs lAi  through  (Ki  are  within  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  In  deciding 
whether  to  select  a  proposal  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  accountr- 
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(A)  the  extent  to  which  the  technology 
proposed  exhibits  the  characteristics  set 
forth  in  section  12003(a); 

(B)  whether  acceptance  of  the  proposal  will 
encourage  use  of  a  standard  reactor  design 
for  the  technology  In  question. 

(Ci  the  probability  that  the  facility  can  be 
successfully  financed,  constructed,  and  li- 
censed; 

iD)  the  probability  under  the  proposal  that 
the  federal  government  will  receive  an  equi- 
table share  of  revenues  from  operation  of  the 
proposed  facility, 

lEi  the  Importance  of  the  Secretary's  con- 
tribution under  this  section  to  successful 
construction  and  operation  of  the  proposed 
facility,  and 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  the  successful  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  facility  will 
Improve  the  availability  of  nuclear  reactor 
technologies  for  generating  commercial  elec- 
tric power 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  no  pro- 
posals submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (bi 
are  acceptable,  the  Secretary  may  solicit  ad- 
ditional proposals 

lei  Funding  —To  the  extent  provided  in  ad- 
vance In  appropriations  Acts,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  funds  to  cover  costs  referred  to 
In  subsection  ib)(l)iCi 

ifi  Licensing.— <1 )( A)  The  facilities  covered 
by  any  proposal  selected  under  subsection  idi 
shall  be  subject  to  Commission  licensing  as 
provided  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  by  Title  Xlll  of  this  Act.  and 
this  paragraph 

iB)  The  Commission  may  Issue  a  combined 
construction  permit  and  operating  license 
for  a  facility  covered  by  a  proposal  selected 
under  subsection  id)  after  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  under  section  189a  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  if  the  Commission 
finds  that  there  la  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  facility  will  be  constructed  and  will  op- 
erate in  conformity  with  the  application  for 
the  facility,  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  and  applicable  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission  The  Commission 
shall  ensure  through  Inspections,  tests  and 
analyses  that  construction  Is  completed  In 
conformity  with  the  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  license 

(Ci  Before  operation  of  any  facility  li- 
censed under  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  the  Intended  operation  of  the  facil- 
ity, and  shall  provide  a  thirty-day  period 
within  which  any  person  whose  Interest  may 
be  affected  may  file  a  written  objection  to 
operation  of  the  facility  on  the  ground  that 
the  facility  has  not  been  constructed  or  will 
not  operate  in  conformity  with  the  license. 
The  objection  must  set  forth  with  specificity 
and  in  reasonable  detail  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments upon  which  the  objection  is  based,  and 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing Unless  a  prior  hearing  Is  granted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section, operation  of  the  facility  shall  com- 
mence and  the  Commission  shall  publish  a 
brief  statement  of  any  issues  raised  In  the 
objection  and  their  resolution  by  the  Com- 
mission 

iD)  The  Commission  may  grant  a  hearing 
under  this  subsection  only  If— 

(li  a  showing  is  made  that  a  substantial 
dispute  of  material  fact  exists  that  has  not 
been  previously  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  that  cannot  be  resolved  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  except  at  a  hearing;  and 

ill)  a  showing  is  made  that  there  has  been 
nonconformance  with  the  combined  license 
that  has  not  been  corrected  and  '.hat  could 
materially  and  adversely  affect  the  safe  op- 
eration of  the  facility. 


Following  completion  of  any  hearing,  the 
Commission  shall  decide  whether  or  not  to 
modify  or  condition  the  license. 

(2)  Within  two  years  after  selection  of  a 
proposal  under  subsection  (d).  the  Secretary 
shall  recommend  to  the  Commission  any 
changes  in  Commission  regulations  that 
would  improve,  consistent  with  existing  law. 
prospects  for  the  successful  licensing  of  the 
facilities  covered  by  such  proposal. 
SEC.  19006.  COMMERCIAUZATION  OF  ADVANCED 
REACTOR  TECHNOUXIY. 

(a)  Use  of  AUTHORm'  of  the  Secretary  — 
The  Secretary  shall  use  the  authority  under 
this  section  and  other  authority  available  to 
the  Secretary  to  commercialize  promising 
advanced  nuclear  reactor  technologies  for 
the  generation  of  commercial  electric  power 

ibi  REQUEST  FOR  Proposals.— 

Ill  Within  90  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  report  under  section  12004idi.  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion, may  issue  a  draft  request  for  proposals 
for  the  construction  of  a  commercial-scale 
reactor  employing  advanced  nuclear  reactor 
technology  that — 

(A)  exhibits  the  characteristics  set  forth  in 
section  12003(a); 

(B)  minimizes  to  the  extent  practicable  the 
volume  or  toxic  lifetime  of  nuclear  waste 
produced  and  the  cost  of  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal; 

(Ci  18  reasonably  designed  to  maximize  ac- 
ceptance by  the  public,  the  financial  commu- 
nity, electric  utilities,  state  electric  utility 
regulators,  and  the  Commission;  and 

iDi  could  provide  commercial  electric 
power  to  a  utility  grid  as  soon  as  practicable 
but  no  later  than  the  year  2010 

(2)  Any  proposal  under  paragraph  il) 
shall- 

(A)  set  forth  the  management  structure  for 
the  project  specifying  a  single  entity  that 
will  be  in  control  of  the  project;  and 

iB)  indicate  how  this  structure  ensures 
timely  operation  of  the  facility  within  the 
budget  proposed 

1 3)  The  Secretary  shall  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  persons  to  comment  on 
the  draft  request  for  proposals  The  Comm.is- 
sion  shall  comment  on  such  draft  request. 
The  Secretary  shall  consider  and  publish  a 
summary  response  to  any  comments  received 
within  90  days  after  Issuance  of  the  draft  re- 
quest for  proposals. 

i4)(Ai  Within  180  days  after  publication  of 
the  report  under  section  12004id)i2).  the  Sec- 
retary may  issue  a  request  for  proposals 
under  this  section.  Final  proposals  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  within  180  days 
after  the  request  for  proposals  is  issued 
under  this  paragraph,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  this  deadline  for  up  to  an 
additional  180  days  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  extension  is  necessary  to 
permit  promising  proposals  to  be  submitted 

iB)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  for  the  development  of  proposals 
the  Secretary  considers  promising. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may  modify  and  reissue 
the  request  for  proposals  under  subparagraph 
lA)  so  as  to  encourage  the  submission  of  ad- 
ditional proposals  if,  m  his  judgment — 

(i)  there  will  be  insufficient  competition 
among  the  proposals  received  under  this  sec- 
tion; or 

ill)  there  are  promising  advanced  nuclear 
reactor  technologies  which  are  not  rep- 
resented in  the  proposals  received  and  re- 
ceipt of  proposals  representing  such  tech- 
nologies would  foster  competition  or  ad- 
vance the  purposes  of  this  title 

(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  decide  whether 
to  select  any  proposal  received  under  this 


section  within  180  days  after  the  correspond- 
ing initial  proposal  is  submitted 

(B)  The  decision  to  accept  any  proposal 
shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  Congress, 
and  not  less  than  45  calendar  days  shall  pass 
before  such  decision  is  effective 

(C)  The  interpretation  and  application  of 
the  selection  criteria  set  forth  in  clauses  (I) 
through  ( vii  i  are  within  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  In  deciding  whether  to  select 
a  proposal  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  advanced  nu- 
clear reactor  technology  proposed  exhibits 
the  characteristics  set  forth  in  sectlor, 
12003(ai; 

(ill  the  probability  that  the  commer- 
cialization project  can  be  successfully  fi- 
nanced, constructed,  and  licensed. 

inii  the  im.portance  of  the  federal  con- 
tribution under  this  subsection  to  successful 
commercialization  of  the  technology  pro- 
posed; 

liv)  the  extent  to  which  the  successful  con- 
struction of  the  project  will  improve  the 
availability  of  advanced  nuclear  reactor 
technologies; 

ivi  the  probability  that  technology  and  de- 
sign features  exhibited  by  the  project  can  be 
deployed  commercially  by  the  utility  Indus- 
try in  a  timely  fashion; 

ivli  the  probability  under  the  proposal  that 
the  federal  government  receive  an  equitable 
share  of  revenues  from  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed facility;  and 

iviii  the  extent  to  which  selection  of  the 
project  otherwise  furthers  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

ic)  Funding —To  the  extent  provided  m  ad- 
vance in  appropriations  Acts,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  funds  for  construction  of  a  com- 
mercialization project  under  an  acceptable 
proposal  selected  under  subsection  ibi  Such 
funds  may  be  provided  only  if  the  proposa! 
selected  by  the  Secretary  provides  for— 

1 1 1  at  least  50  percentum  of  project  costs  to 
be  provided  from  non-federal  sources;  and 

(2)  non-federal  financial  responsibility  for 
any  and  all  costs  in  excess  of  the  specific 
amounts  authorized  by  the  Secreta.'v  to  be 
paid  under  the  accepted  proposal 

tdi  Licensing —(1 1  Any  project  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  licensing  require- 
ments of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  as  if  such  project  were  a  commer- 
cial utilization  facility  under  such  Act,  and 
may  be  issued  a  combined  construction  per- 
mit and  operating  license  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  12005(f)il)- 

(2)  Within  one  year  after  selection  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  proposal  under  subsection  (bi. 
the  Secretary  shall  recommend  to  the  Com- 
mission any  changes  In  Commission  regula- 
tions that  would  Improve,  consistent  with 
existing  law.  prospects  for  the  successful  li- 
censing of  the  commercialization  project 
under  this  subsectlon. 

SEC.  ia0©7.  APPROPRlATlONa 

la)  No  more  funds  may  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  set  forth 
in  section  12002(b)  than  the  amounts  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b).  Tbie  title  shall  be  the 
exclusive  source  of  authorization  for  appro- 
priations of  funds  to  support  any  activities 
of  the  Secretary  leading  to  the  commer- 
cialization of  advanced  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nologies 

ib)(l)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1992.  not  more  than  $100  million  may 
be  appropriated  for  activities  described  In 
subsection  lai. 

(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1993.  not  more  than  J200  million  may  be  ap- 
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proprlRled    for   actlvltleg   described    In    sub- 
section (at.  and 

(31  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
1994.  not  more  than  S200  million  may  be  ai>- 
proprlated  for  activities  described  in  sub- 
section lai 

SEC.  1M08.  REPORTS. 

■  al  RWdMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  COMMIS- 
SION.— 

(1)  Within  two  years  after  the  selection  of 
a  proposal  under  section  12006.  the  Commis- 
sion, after  consultation  with  the  SecreUry 
and  opptirtunlty  for  public  comment,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  law  that  the  Commis- 
sion rinds  necessary  for  the  timely  licensing, 
consistent  with  the  public  health  and  safety, 
of  commercial  nuclear  power  reactors  whose 
design  Is  based  on  the  project  under  section 
12006. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  Congress 
with  the  comments  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  submitted  under  para- 
graph 111 

lb)  Report  by  the  Commission.— 

(IXA)  In  order  to  assess  whether  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  may  be  achieved  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  the  availability  In  the  United 
States  of  advanced  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nologies already  In  use  or  under  development 
in  other  nations,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
commercial  nuclear  reactor  technologies  In 
use  or  under  development  in  other  nations 
and.  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  provide  Congress 
and  the  Commission  with  an  initial  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  any  such  tech- 
nologies may  exhibit  characteristics  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  il).  i2)  and  (4)  of  section 
\TO03iA) 

iBi  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  technology 
reviewed  under  subparagraph  lAi  has  the  po- 
tential to  exhibit  such  characteristics,  he 
shall  Identify  the  technology  and  include  a 
thorough  discussion  of  his  findings  In  the  a»- 
sessment  under  this  paragraph 

(2 1  Within  one  year  after  receipt  of  the  Sec- 
retary's Initial  assessment  under  paragraph 
(II,  the  Commission  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  the  problems  of  licensing  under  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactor  technologies  that 
the  Secretary  has  identified  under  subpara- 
graph (IxB) 

(3)  Before  submitting  the  report  under 
paragraph  (2i  the  Commission  shall  make 
available  to  the  public  a  draft  report  and 
provide  opportunity  for  comment  on  the 
draft  report. 

(4)  The  report  of  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (2i  shall  Identify  specific  Impedi- 
ments to  licensing  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  each  technology 
considered  and  shall  Indicate  how.  or  If.  such 
Impediments  might  be  removed  by  amend- 
ments to  law  or  regulation  consistent  with 
the  public  health  and  safety 

(c)  REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  The  Sec- 
retary. In  consultation  with  the  Commission, 
shall  submit  an  annua!  report  to  Congress  on 
activities  under  this  title  assessing  the 
progress  during  the  previous  year  In  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the  pros- 
pects for  further  progress  In  the  coming 
year. 

TTTUE  Xm-NUCLEAR  REACTOR 
LICENSING 
SEC.  ISOOi    SHORT  Tm-E. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  ■'Nuclear  Re 
actor  Licensing  Act  of  1991 
SEC.  IJOOt.  REACTOR  UCENSWG. 

Se(  tlon  !8tta  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  1 42  U  S  C  2239(a/i  Is  amended  by  redesig- 


nating paragraph  (1 1  as  paragi^ph  (l»(Ai  and 
Inserting  the  following- 

■•(B)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
combined  license  to  construct  and  operate  a 
facility  under  subsection  161h  .  the  Commis- 
sion shall  hold  a  hearing  on  such  application 
prior  to  the  granting  of  the  combined  li- 
cense Upon  the  completion  of  construction 
of  the  facility  and  upon  finding  the  facility 
authorized  has  been  constructed  and  will  op- 
erate in  conformity  with  the  combined  li- 
cense, and  In  the  absence  of  any  good  cause 
being  shown  to  the  Commission  why  oper- 
ation should  not  proceed  In  accordance  with 
the  combined  license,  operation  may  proceed 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  before  the 
Commission  of  a  request  for  a  hearing  under 
this  section  unless 

"(1)  a  showing  is  made  that  a  substantial 
dispute  of  material  fact  exists  that  has  not 
been  previously  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  that  cannot  be  resolved  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  except  at  a  hearing,  and 

"(11)  a  showing  is  made  that  there  has  been 
nonconformance  with  the  combined  license 
that  has  not  been  corrected  and  that  could 
materially  and  adversely  affect  the  safe  op- 
eration of  the  facility 

■Any  hearing  held  under  this  section  after 
the  granting  of  a  combined  license  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  facility  shall  be  limited 
to  Issues  of  nonconformance  with  the  com- 
bined license  " 

TITLE  XIV-URANRIM 
Subtitle  A—  Uranium  Enrichment 
Sec     14001     SHORT    TrrLE.  -This    subtitle 
may  be  cited  as  the  'Uranium  Enrichment 
Act  of  1991    ' 

SEC  14002  DELETION  OF  SECTION  161v.— 
Subsection  161v  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Is  deleted  and  the  remain- 
ing subsections  are  relettered  accordingly 

SEC  14003  Redirection  of  the  Uranium 
Enrichment  Enterprise  of  the  UNrrED 
States  -  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.SC  2011-2296)  Is  further 
amended  by— 

(a)  Inserting  at  the  commencement  thereof 
after  the  words  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF 
1954' 

■TITLE  1-ATOMIC  ENERGY  '.  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

TITLE  11    UNITED  STATES 

ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 

•CHAPTER  21    FINDINGS 

■Sec  1101  FINDINGS —The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  finds  that 

■a  The  enrichment  of  uranium  Is  essential 
to  the  national  security  and  energy  security 
of  the  United  States 

b  A  competitive,  well-managed  and  effi- 
cient enrichment  enterprise  provides  impor- 
tant economic  benefits  to  the  United  States 
and  contributes  to  a  highly  favorable  foreign 
trade  balance 

•c  A  strong  United  States  enrichment  en- 
terprise promotes  United  States  non- 
proliferation  policies  by  requiring  account- 
ability for  United  States  enriched  uranium 

"d  The  operation  of  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  must  meet  high  standards  for  envl- 
ronmenul  health  and  safety 

'•e  The  operation  and  management  of  a 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  requires  a 
commercial  business  orientation  In  order  to 
engender  customer  support  and  confidence, 
and  customers,  rather  than  the  taxpayers  at 
large,  should  bear  the  costs  of  commercial 
uranium  enrichment  services. 

•f    The  optimal  level  of  expenditures  for 
the    uranium    enrichment    enterprise    flue 
tuates  and  cannot  be  accurately  predicted  or 


efficiently  financed  If  subject  to  annual  au- 
thorlxatlon  and  appropriation 

■g  Flexibility  Is  essential  to  adapt  busi- 
ness operations  to  a  competitive  market- 
place. 

■h.  The  evenu  of  the  recent  past.  Includ- 
ing the  emergence  of  foreign  competition. 
have  brought  new  and  unforeseen  forces  to 
bear  upon  the  management  and  operation  of 
the  Government's  uranium  enrichment  en- 
terprise 

■■|  The  present  operation  of  the  uranium 
enrichment  enterprise  must  be  changed  so  as 
to  further  the  national  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise and  respond  to  the  competitive  demand 
placed  upon  it  by  market  forces,  while  con- 
tinuing to  meet  the  paramount  objective  of 
ensuring  the  Nation's  common  defense  and 
security 
■CHAPTFR  22    DEFINTTIONS.  ESTABLISH- 

MKNT     OF     CORPORATION     AND     PUR- 

!•'  ><!■> 

-lil    DEFiNmoNS—  For  the  purpose 

of  It'.i.H  iilie 

•a  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy 

■b.  The  term  Department'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  of  the  United  States. 

"c  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  United  States 
Enrichment  Corporation 

"d.  The  term  Corporation'  means  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation 

■e  The  term  Corporate  Board'  means  the 
appointed  members  of  the  official  advisory 
panel  appointed  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  1503  of  this  title 

'■f  The  term  uranium  enrichment'  means 
the  separation  of  uranium  of  a  given  isotopic 
content  into  two  components,  one  having  a 
higher  percentage  of  a  fissile  Isotope  and  one 
having  a  lower  percentage 

■g  The  term  remedial  action'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  defined  In  section  120(24 1  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act 

"h  The  term  decontamination  and  decom- 
missioning' means  those  activities  under- 
taken to  decontaminate  and  decommission 
Inactive  facilities  that  have  residual  radio- 
active or  mixed  radioactive  and  hazardous 
chemical  contamination. 

■SEC  1202  E3TABU8HMENT  OF  THE  COR- 
POBA-nON  — 

a  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  United  States  En- 
richment Corporation' 

••b.  The  Corporation  shall  - 

••(11  be  established  as  a  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended 
(31  use  9101-9109).  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided herein:  and 

••(2)  be  an  agency  and  Instrumentality  of 
the  United  States. 

■SEC.  1203  PURPOSES  —The  Corporation  is 
created  for  the  following  purposes: 

■■(1)  to  acquire  feed  material  for  uranium 
enrichment,  enriched  uranium,  the  Depart- 
ment's uranium  previously  set  aside  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  the  Department's  ura- 
nium enrichment  and  related  facilities: 

"(2)  to  operate,  and  as  required  by  business 
conditions,  to  expand  or  construct  facilities 
for  uranium  enrichment  or  both: 

■■(3)  to  market  and  sell  enriched  uranium 
and  uranium  enrichment  and  related  services 
to— 

■■(A)  the  Department  for  govemmenui 
purposes:  and 

'■(B>  qualified  domestic  and  foreign  per- 
sons. 

■■(4 1  to  conduct  research  and  development 
as  required  to  meet  corporate  objectives  for 


the  purpose  of  Identifying,  evaluating,  im- 
proving and  testing  processes  for  uranium 
enrichment: 

'  i6i  to  operate,  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, on  a  profitable  and  efficient  basis;  in 
order  to  maximize  the  long  term  economic 
value  of  the  Corporation  to  the  United 
States  Government  including  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  the  Treasury  as  a  return  on  the 
United  States  Government  investment. 

■■i6)  to  conduct  the  business  as  a  self-fi- 
nancing corporation  and  eliminate  the  need 
for  appropriallonp  or  other  sources  of  Gov- 
ernment financing  after  enactment  of  this 
title. 

■■i7i  to  maintain  a  reliable  and  economical 
domestic  source  of  enrichment  services: 

■■i8i  to  conduct  its  activities  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public. 

■'i9i  to  continue  to  meet  the  paramount  ob- 
jectives of  ensuring  the  Nation  s  common  de- 
fense and  security  (including  consideration 
of  United  States  policies  concerning  non- 
proliferation  of  atomic  wpaptmg  and  other 
nonpeaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  i:  and 

"1 10)  to  take  all  other  lawful  action  in  fur- 
therance of  the  foregoing  purposes, 

■CHAPTER  23   CORPORATE  OFFICES 

■■SEC  1301  CORPORATE  Offices  —The  Cor- 
poration shall  maintain  an  office  for  the 
service  of  process  and  [japers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur- 
poses of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi- 
dent thereof  The  Corporation  may  establish 
offices  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it 
may  deern  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business 

CHAPTER  24   POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
THE  CORPOR-^TION 

SEC^      1401       SPECIFIC     CORPORATE     POWERS 

A.ND  Dlties  -  The  Corporation  — 

'a  shall  perform  uranium  enrichment  or 
provide  for  uranium  t.o  be  enriched  by  others 
at  facilities  of  the  Corporation,  contracts  in 
existence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  between  the  Department  and  persons 
under  contract  to  perform  uranium  enrich- 
ment and  related  services  at  facilities  of  the 
Department  shall  continue  In  effect  as  if  the 
Corporation,  rather  than  the  Department, 
had  executea  tnese  contracts, 

■b  shall  conduct,  or  provide  for  the  con- 
duct of.  research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium 
as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or  advis- 
able for  purposes  of  maintaining  the  Cor- 
poration as  a  continuing,  commercial  enter- 
prise operating  on  a  profitable  and  efficient 
basis: 

•c  may  acquire  or  distribute  enriched  ura- 
nium, feed  material  for  uranium  enrichment 
or  depleted  uranium  In  transactions  with— 

"ill  persons  licensed  under  sections  53.  63. 
103.  or  104  of  title  I  in  accordance  with  the  li- 
censes held  by  such  persons: 

"i2i  persons  in  accordance  with,  and  within 
the  period  of.  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
arranged  pursuant  to  section  123  of  title  I:  or 

"(3)  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 

••d.  may— 

"(1)  enter  Into  contracts  with  persons  li- 
censed under  section  53.  63.  103.  or  104  of  title 
I  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Corporation 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable,  to  provide 
uranium  or  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services,  and 

■■(2)  enter  Into  contracts  to  provide  ura- 
nium or  uranium  enrichment  and  related 
services  In  accordance  with,  and  within  the 
period  of.  an  agreement  for  cooperation  ar- 
ranged pursuant  to  section  123  of  title  I  or  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 


■e.  shall  sell  to  the  Department  &8  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 57e.  of  title  I  or  the  provisions  of  section 
1535  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  such 
amounts  of  uranium  or  uranium  enrichment 
and  related  services  as  the  Department  may 
determine  from  time  to  time  are  required:  il  i 
for  the  Department  to  carry  out  Presidential 
direction  and  authorizations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 91  of  title  I:  and  (2)  for  the  conduct  of 
other  Department  programs: 

■■f.  may  grant  licenses,  both  exclusive  and 
nonexclusive,  for  the  use  of  patent  and  pat- 
ent applications  owned  by  the  Corporation, 
and  establish  and  collect  charges,  in  the 
fonr.  of  royalties  or  otherwise,  for  utilization 
of  Corporation-owned  facilities,  equipment, 
patents,  and  technical  information  of  a  pro- 
prietary nature  pertaining  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities. 

Sec  1402  Ge.nerai,  Powers  of  the  Cor- 
TORATio.s,-ln  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Corporation— 

■  a  shall  have  perpetual  succession  unless 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress: 

■h  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed: 

■c  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  and  be  represented  by  its  own  attor- 
neys in  al;  judicial  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. 

■d.  may  indemnify  the  Administrator,  offi- 
cers, attorneys,  agents  and  employees  of  the 
Corporation  for  liabilities  and  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  their  corporate  ac- 
tivities. 

■e  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  power  granted  to  it  by  law  may  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed, 

■f.  (li  may  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and 
hold  real  and  personal  property  including 
patents  and  proprietary  data,  as  it  deems 
necessary  in  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
and  sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property,  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  without  regard  to  the  Federal  FYoperty 
and  the  Administrative  Services  .^ct  of  1949, 
as  amended: 

■■(2)  Purchases,  contracts^  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  or  management  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  and  contracts  for  supplies 
or  services,  except  personal  services,  made 
by  the  Corporation  shall  be  made  after  ad- 
vertising, in  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  opening  bids,  as 
the  Corporation  shall  determine  to  be  ade- 
quate to  Insure  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  competition;  Provided,  that  advertising 
shall  not  be  required  when  the  Corporation 
determines  that  the  making  of  any  such  pur- 
chase or  contract  without  advertising  is  nec- 
essary in  the  interest  of  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  or  that  advertising  is  not 
reasonably  practicable: 

■■g  with  the  consent  of  the  agency  or  gov- 
ernment concerned,  m.ay  utilize  or  employ 
the  services  or  personnel  of  any  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agency,  or  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, or  voluntary  or  uncompensated 
personnel  to  perform  such  functions  on  its 
behalf  as  may  appear  desirable; 

■'h  may  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  on  such  terms 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  or  cor- 
poration. 


"l.  may  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  other  provisions 
of  law  specifically  applicable  to  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporations, 

"j  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  and  without  need  for  further  appropria- 
tion, may  use  monies,  unexpended  appropria- 
tions, revenues  and  receipts  from,  operations, 
amounts  received  from  obligations  issued 
and  other  assets  of  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance With  section  1505.  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
and  other  obligations  incurred  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  carrying  out  its  functions  under, 
and  Within  the  requirements  of,  this  title, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  apportionment 
under  the  provisions  of  subchapter  D  of 
chapter  15  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

"k  may  settle  and  adjust  claims  held  by 
the  Corporation  against  other  persons  or 
parties  and  claims  by  other  persons  or  par- 
ties against  the  Corporation 

"1  may  exercise,  m  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  the  power  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  official  purposes  of  the 
Corporation: 

•m  shall  have  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  and  decedents' 
estates. 

■'n.  may  define  appropriate  information  as 
•Government  Commercial  Information  and 
exempt  such  information  from,  m.andatory 
release  pursuant  to  section  552ibH3i  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  when  it  is  determined 
by  the  Administrator  that  such  information 
if  publicly  released  would  harm  the  Corpora- 
tion's legitimate  commercial  interests  or 
those  of  a  third  party. 

o  may  request,  and  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  when  requested,  shall  fur- 
nish the  Corporation  such  services  as  he  is 
authorized  to  provide  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

"p.  may  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  sei:^\- 
ices.  or  of  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  purposes 
herein  authorized,  and 

■q  may  execute,  in  accordance  with  its  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations,  all  instrument* 
necessary  and  appropriate  in  the  exercise  of 
any  of  its  powers 

■r  shall  pay  any  settlement  or  Judgment 
entered  against  it  from  the  Corporation's 
own  funds  and  not  from,  the  Judgment  Ap- 
propriation i31  U.S.C  13041.  The  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  i28  U  SC 
1346<bi  and  2671  et  seq.  i  shall  not  apply  to 
any  claimiS  arising  from,  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
statute.  Provided,  That  this  subsectioi:  shall 
not  apply  to  liability  or  claims  arising  from 
a  nuclear  incident,  if  such  incident  occurs 
prior  to  the  licensing  of  the  Corporation's 
existing  Gaseous  Diffusion  Facilities  under 
Section  1601  of  this  title 

■'Sec      1403     CO.VTINUATION    OF    CONTRACTS. 

Orders,  Proceedings  and  REGUUA'noNS  — 

a  Except  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this 
title,  ali  contracts,  agreements,  and  leases 
with  the  Deijartment,  and  licenses,  and  privi- 
leges that  have  been  afforded  to  the  Depart' 
mem  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title  and  that  relate  to  uranium  enrich- 
ment, including  all  enrichment  services  con- 
tracts, power  purchase  contracts  and  the  De- 
cember 18,  1987  Settlement  Agreement  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  regarding 
payment  of  capacity  charges  under  the  De- 
partment's two  power  contracts  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  shall  continue 
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in  effect  as  If  the  Corporation  had  execuleJ 
such  contracts.  aKreements,  or  leases  or  had 
been  afforded  such  licenses  and  prlvUetfes 

■b  As  related  to  the  functions  vested  In 
the  Corporation  hy  this  title,  all  orders,  de- 
terminations, rules,  retrulatlons  and  prlvl- 
lenres  of  the  Department  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect and  remain  applicable  to  the  Corpora- 
tion until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside  or  revoked  by  the  Corporation,  by 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  in  this  title 

••c.  Except  as  provided  elsewhere  in  this 
title,  the  transfer  of  functions  related  to  and 
vested  in  the  Corporation  by  this  title  shall 
not  affect  proceedlngrs  Judicial  or  otherwise, 
relating  to  such  functions  which  are  pending 
at  the  time  this  title  takes  effect,  and  such 
proceedings  shall  be  continued  with  the  Cor- 
poration, as  appropriate 

■Sec.    1404.    LiABiuTTEs— Except    as    pro 
vided  elsewhere  in  this  title,  all  liabilities 
attributable  to  operation  of  the  uranium  en- 
richment enterprise  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  title  shall  remain  direct 
liabilities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  regard  to  any  claim  seeking  to 
Impose  such  liability,  section  1403  shall  not 
be  applicable  and  the  United  States  shall  be 
represented  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
•CHAPTER  25  ORGANIZATION.  FINANCE 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

"SEC.  1501     ADMINISTRATOR  — 

"a  The  management  of  the  Corporation 
shall  be  vested  In  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  The 
Administrator  shall  be  a  person  who,  by  rea- 
son of  professional  background  and  experi- 
ence is  specially  qualified  to  manage  the 
Corporation,  Provided.  However.  That  upon 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  President  shall 
appoint  an  existing  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  act  as  Administrator 
until  the  office  is  filled. 

"b.  The  Administrator— 

■■(1)  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Corporation  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  Cor- 
poration The  Administrator  shall  establish 
the  offices,  appoint  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Corporation  (including  attorneys). 
and  define  their  responsibilities  and  duties 
The  Administrator  shall  appoint  other  offi- 
cers and  employees  as  may  be  required  to 
conduct  the  Corporations  business. 

•■(2)  shall  serve  a  term  of  six  years  but  may 
be  reappointed. 

•■(3)  shall,  before  taking  office,  take  an 
oath  to  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  there- 
of; 

"(4)  shall  have  compensation  determined 
by  the  President  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  and  the  Cor- 
porate Board  as  provided  In  section  1503  c  , 
except  that  In  the  absence  of  such  deter 
minatlon  compensation  shall  be  set  at  Exec- 
utive Level  I.  as  prescribed  In  section  S312  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(5)  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States: 

"(8)  shall  designate  an  officer  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  shall   be  vested  with   the  au 
thorlty  to  act  In  the  capacity  of  the  Admin- 
latrator  in  the  event  of  absence  or  Incapac- 
ity, and 

••(7)  may  be  removed  from  office  only  by 
the  President  and  only  for  neglect  of  duty  or 
malfeasance  In  office  The  President  shall 
communicate  the  reasons  for  any  such  re- 
moval to  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  re- 
moval. 


■■c  111  The  Secretary  shall  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  Administrator  only 
with  respect  u:>  the  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Involving 

••(A)  the  Nation's  common  defense  and  se- 
curity; and 

•■(B)  health,  safety  and  the  environment 

■■(2)  The  Admlnlstratinr  shall  be  solely  re 
sponsible  for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
responsibilities  that  are  committed  to  the 
Administrator  under  this  title  and  that  are 
not  reserved  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph il).  and.  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9104(a)(4)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  Including  the  setting  of  the  ap- 
propriate amount  of.  and  paying,  any  divi- 
dend under  section  1506  c  and  all  other  fiscal 
matters. 

SEC.  1502.  Delegation.— The  Adminis- 
trator may  delegate  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees powers  and  duties  assigned  to  the 
Corporation  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

SEC  1503.  Corporate  Board —There  is 
hereby  established  a  Corporate  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  which  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  chairman  Members  of  the  Cor- 
porate Board  shall  be  Individuals  possessing 
high  integrity,  demonstrated  accomplish- 
ment and  broad  experience  In  management 
and  shall  have  strong  backgrounds  In 
science,  engineering,  business  or  finance.  At 
least  one  member  of  the  Corporate  Board 
shall  be.  or  previously  have  been,  employed 
on  a  full-time  basis  In  managing  an  electric 
utility: 

■a.  tl)  The  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
Corporate  Board  shall  be  to 

■■(A)  review  the  Corporations  policies  and 
performance  and  advise  the  Administrator 
and  the  Secretary  on  these  matters,  and 

■■(Bi  advise  the  Administrator  and  the  Sec- 
retary on  any  other  such  matters  concerning 
the  Corporation  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Corporate  Board 

■■(2)  The  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  rec- 
ommend removal  of  the  Administrator  In 
the  event  such  recommendation  Is  made.  It 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  by  the 
Secretary,  together  with  the  Secretary  s  own 
recommendation  on  removal  of  the  Adminis- 
trator 

■  b  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  provided 
access  to  all  significant  reports,  memoranda, 
or  other  written  communications  generated 
or  received  by  the  Corporation  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Board,  the  Corporation  shall 
make  available  to  the  Board  all  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  papers  and  memo- 
randa of.  or  m  use  by.  the  Corporation 

•c  When  appropriate,  the  Corporate  Board 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  the  compensation  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Administrator  and  the  ten  offi- 
cers of  the  Corporation  who  may  receive 
compensation  In  excess  of  Executive  Level  II 
as  provided  In  section  1504  a  The  Secretary 
shall  transmit  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  together  with  the  Secretary  s  own 
recommendations  concerning  compensation 
In  the  event  that  less  than  three  members  of 
the  Corporate  Board  are  In  office,  rec- 
ommendations concerning  compensation 
may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  alone  The 
President  shall  have  the  power  to  enter  Into 
binding  agreements  concerning  compensa- 
tion to  be  received  by  the  Administrator  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  and  by  the  ten  officers 
described  In  section  1504  a  during  their  term 
of  employment,  regardless  of  any  rec- 
ommendation received  or  not  received  under 
this  title 

■  d  Except  for  initial  appointments,  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporate  Board  shall  serve  five 


year  terms  1-^th  memt>er  of  the  Corporate 
Board  shall  be  a  tiluen  of  the  United  States 
No  more  than  three  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  mem!")ers  of  any  one  political  party 
Of  those  first  appointed,  the  chairman  shall 
sei-ve  for  the  full  five-year  term  one  member 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year 

■e  Upon  expiration  of  the  Initial  term, 
each  Corporate  Board  member  appointed 
thereafter  shall  serve  a  term  of  five  years 
Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board,  the  President  shall  appoint  an  Indi- 
vidual to  nil  such  vacancy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  applicable  term  Upon  expiration  of  a 
term,  a  Board  member  may  continue  to  serve 
up  to  a  maximum  of  one  year  or  until  a  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  appointed  and  as- 
sumed office,  whichever  occurs  first. 

■f  The  members  of  the  Corjxjrate  Board  In 
executing  their  duties  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  regarding  conflicts 
of  Interest,  but  exempted  from  other  provi- 
sions and  authority  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act.  as  amended  (5 
use   Appendix  2i 

■g  The  Corporate  Board  shall  meet  at  any 
time  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman 
and  as  provided  by  the  bylaws  of  the  Cor- 
poration, but  not  less  than  quarterly  The 
Administrator  or  his  representative  shall  at- 
tend all  meetings  of  the  Corporate  Board. 

■h.  The  Corporation  shall  ciimpensate 
members  of  the  Corporate  Board  at  a  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  Executive  Level  HI. 
as  defined  in  section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  in  addition  to  reimbursement  of 
reasonable  expenses  incurred  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Corporate  Board  Any  Corporate  Board  mem- 
ber who  18  otherwise  a  Federal  employee 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  compensation  above 
reimbursement  for  reasonable  expenses  In- 
curred while  attending  official  meetings  of 
the  Corporation 

■•1  (1)  The  Corporate  Board  shall  report  at 
least  annually  to  the  Administrator  on  the 
performance  of  the  Corporation  and  the  is- 
sues that.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  Administrator 
Any  such  report  shall  Include  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Board  finds  appro- 
priate A  copy  of  any  report  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  transmitted  promptly  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

i2i  Within  ninety  days  after  the  receipt  of 
any  report  under  this  subeection  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  respond  In  writing  to  such  re 
port  and  provide  an  analysis  of  such  rec- 
ommendations of  the  B<5ard  contained  in  the 
report  Such  response  shall  Include  plans  for 
implementation  of  each  recommendation  or 
a  justification  for  not  implementing  such 
recommendation.  A  copy  of  any  response 
under  this  subsection  shall  l>e  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

■SEC  1504  EMP1XJYEE8  OF  THE  CORPORA- 
TION —Officers  and  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States 

■a  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  all  of- 
ficers, employees  and  agents  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  are  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  title  without  regard  to  any 
administratively  Imposed  limits  on  person- 
nel, and  any  such  officer,  employee  or  agent 
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shall  only  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Administrator  The  Administrator  shall 
fix  all  compensation  In  accordance  with  the 
comparable  pay  provisions  of  section  5301  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  compensa- 
tion levels  not  to  exceed  Executive  Level  II. 
as  defined  In  section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  that  the  .Adminis- 
trator may.  upon  recommendation  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Corporate  Board  as  pro- 
vided m  section  IbOR  c  and  approval  by  the 
President,  appoint  up  to  ten  officers  whose 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
which  Is  20  per  centum  less  than  the  com- 
pensation received  by  the  Administrator,  but 
not  less  than  Executive  Level  II  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  define  the  duties  of  ail  officers 
and  employees  and  provide  a  system  of  orga- 
nization Inclusive  of  a  personnel  manage- 
ment system  to  fix  responsibilities  and  pro- 
mote efficiency  The  Corporation  shall  as- 
sure that  the  personnel  function  and  organi- 
zation is  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
section  2301ibi  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  merit  system  principles.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
appointed,  promoted  and  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  fitne.ss,  and  other  person- 
nel actions  shall  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  fairness  and  due  process  but  with- 
out regard  to  those  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  governing  appoint- 
ments and  other  personnel  actions  in  the 
competitive  8er\'ice. 

"b.  Any  Federal  employee  hired  before 
.January  1.  1984.  who  transfers  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  who  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  transfer  Is  subject  to  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  Retirement  System  (5  US  C  chapter 
83.  subchapter  111  i  shall  remain  within  the 
coverage  of  such  system  unless  he  or  she 
elects  to  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System  F"or  those  employ- 
ees remaining  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System,  the  Corporation  shall 
withhold  pay  and  shall  pay  into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  the 
amounts  specified  in  chapter  83  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  Em.ployment  by  the  Cor- 
poration without  a  break  in  continuity  of 
service  shall  be  considered  to  be  employment 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  pur- 
poses of  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  .Any  employee  of  the 
Corporation  who  is  not  within  the  coverage 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees' Retirement  System  (5  U  .S  C  chap!.er  84). 
The  Corporation  shall  withhold  pay  and 
rr;ake  such  payments  as  are  required  under 
that  retirement  system    Further- 

"(I)  Any  employee  who  transfers  to  the 
Corporation  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  lump  sum  payments  for  unused 
annual  leave  under  section  5551  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  shall  be  credited  by 
the  Corporation  with  the  unused  annual 
leave  at  the  time  of  transfer 

■(2)  An  employee  who  does  not  transfer  to 
the  Corporation  and  who  does  not  otherwise 
remain  a  Federal  employee  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  tienefits  available  under 
Federal  law  for  separated  employees,  except 
that  severance  pay  shall  not  be  payable  to  an 
employee  who  does  not  accept  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment from  the  Corporation  of  work  sub- 
stantially similar  to  that  performed  by  the 
employee  for  the  Department. 

"c  This  section  does  not  affect  a  right  or 
remedy  of  an  officer,  employee,  or  applicant 
for  employment  under  a  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  employment  in  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion. 
age.  sex,  national  origin,  political  affiliation, 
marital  stAtus.  or  handica.p  conditions. 


"d.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Corpwra- 
tion  shall  be  covered  by  chapter  73  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  suitability, 
security  and  conduct. 

■■e.  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  in  ef- 
fect immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  whether  provided  by  statute 
or  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  shall  continue  to 
apply  to  officers  and  employees  who  transfer 
to  the  Corporation  from  other  Federal  em- 
ployment unli]  changed  by  the  Corporation 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

■■f.  The  provisions  of  sections  3323iai  and 
8344  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  law  prohibiting  or  limiting  the  reem- 
ployment of  retired  officers  or  employees  or 
the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities,  shall  not  apply 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Corporation 
who  have  retired  from  or  ceased  previous 
government  service  prior  to  April  28.  1987 

■'Sec  1505.  Transfkh  ok  PROPERTi'  TO  the 
Corporation,  — In  order  to  enable  the  Cor- 
poration to  exercise  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  title: 

■a.  The  Secretary,  as  requested  by  the  .Ad- 
ministrator, is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  without  charge  to  the  Corporation 
all  of  the  Department's  right,  title,  or  inter- 
est in  and  to.  real  or  personal  properties 
owned  by  the  Department,  or  by  the  United 
States  but  under  control  or  custody  of  the 
Department,  which  are  related  to  and  mate- 
rially useful  in  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  title,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  following— 

"(li  production  facilities  for  uranium  en- 
richment inclusive  of  real  estate,  buildings 
and  other  Improvements  at  production  sites 
and  their  related  and  supporting  equipment: 
Pronded.  That  facilities,  real  estate,  im- 
provement!^ and  equipment  related  to  the 
Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  in  Oak 
Ridge.  Tennessee,  and  to  the  gas  centrifuge 
enrichment  program  shall  not  transfer  under 
this  paragraph  except  for  diffusion  cascades 
and  related  equipment  needed  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  replacement  parts:  Provided  fur- 
ther. Thai  any  enrichment  facilities  retained 
by  the  Department  shall  not  be  used  to  en- 
rich uranium  in  com.petition  with  the  Cor- 
poration This  paragraph  shall  not  prejudice 
consideration  of  any  site  as  a  candidate  site 
for  future  expansion  or  replacement  of  ura- 
nium enrichment  capacity 

'■i2i  at  such  time  subsequent  to  the  year 
2000  as  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
C)ak  Ridge  Ga.seous  Diffusion  Plant  should  be 
decommissioned  or  decontaminated,  or  both, 
the  Serretary  shall  convey  without  charge 
equipment  and  facilities  relating  to  the  Oak 
Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  not  trans- 
ferred in  paragraph  (1 )  to  the  Corporation: 

■■(3i  facilities,  equipment,  and  materials 
for  research  and  development  activities  re- 
lated to  the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium 
by  the  gaseous  diffusion  technology; 

■■(4 1  The  Department's  stocks  of 
preproduced  enriched  uranium,  but  exclud- 
ing stocks  of  highly  enriched  uranium:  Pro- 
tided,  That  approximately  two  metric  tons  of 
the  Departments  highly  enriched  uranium 
shall  be  loaned  to  the  Corporation  as  re- 
quired for  working  inventory; 

"(5i  the  Department  s  stocks  of  feed  mate- 
rials for  uranium  enrichment  except  for  the 
quantities  allocated  to  the  national  defense 
activities  of  the  Department  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment; 

"(A  I  the  Department's  stockpile  of  enrich- 
ment tails  existing  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 


ment,  shall   remain   with    the   Department: 
and 

"(Bi  stocks  of  feed  materials  which  lemain 
the  property  of  the  Department  under  para- 
graph i5i  shall  remain  in  place  at  the  enrich- 
ment p:ant  sites  The  Corporation  shall  have 
access  m  and  use  of  these  feed  materials  pro- 
vided such  quantities  as  are  used  are  re- 
placed, or  credit  given,  if  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment IS  subsequently  needed 

"i6i  all  other  facilities,  equipment,  mate- 
rials, processes,  patents,  technical  informa- 
tion of  any  kind,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
leases  to  the  extent  these  items  concern  the 
Corporation's  functions  and  activities,  ex- 
cept those  item.s  required  for  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Department  and  those  items 
specifically  excluded  by  this  subsection. 
The  transfer  authorized  by  this  section  Is 
not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
120ih,  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation  and  Liability  Act 

"b.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  grant  to  the  Corporation  without 
charge  the  Department's  rights  and  access  to 
the  Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  AVLIS  tech- 
nology and  to  provide  on  a  reim.bursable 
basis  and  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation, 
the  necessary  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Depa.'-tment  to  assure  the  commercial  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  AVLIS  or  other 
technologies  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  this  title 

"c.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  grant  the  Corporation  without 
charge,  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  conduct  of  the  Corporation's 
activities,  licenses  to  practice  or  have  prac- 
ticed any  inventions  or  discoveries  'whether 
patented  or  unpatented  i  together  with  the 
right  to  use  or  have  used  any  processes  and 
technical  Information  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Department 

"d  The  Secretary  is  directed,  without  need 
of  further  appropriation,  tc.  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  the  unexpended  balance  of  ap- 
propriations and  other  monies  available  to 
the  Department  i  inclusive  of  funds  set  aside 
for  accounts  payable),  and  accounts  receiv- 
able which  are  related  to  functions  and  ac- 
tivities acquired  by  the  Corporation  from  the 
Department  pursuant  to  this  title.  Including 
all  advance  payments. 

■e  The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
use.  possession,  and  control  of  such  other 
real  and  personal  property  of  the  United 
States  which  is  reasonably  related  to  the 
functions  performed  by  the  Corporation. 
Such  transfers  may  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent without  charge  as  he  may  from  tim.e  to 
time  deem,  necessary  and  proper  for  achiev- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■■f-  Title  to  depleted  uraniurr.  resulting 
from  the  enrichment  services  provided  to  the 
Department  by  the  Corporation  shall  remain 
with  the  Department. 

'Sec  1506  Capftal  Structltie  of  the  Cor- 
poration— 

"a.  Upon  commencement  of  operations  of 
the  Corporation,  all  liabilities  then  charge- 
able to  unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions transferred  under  section  1505  shai:  be- 
come liabilities  of  the  Corporation 

"b.  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  issue  capital 
stock  representing  an  equity  investment 
equal  to  the  book  value  of  assets  transferred 
to  the  Corporation,  as  reported  m  the  Ura- 
nium Enrichment  Annual  Report  for  fiscAl 
year  1987.  modified  to  reflect  continued  de- 
preciation and  other  usual  changes  that 
occur  up  to  the  date  of  transfer.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  such  stock 
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for  the  L'niu><1  StAt«8  fYovlded.  That  all 
rlnhta  and  duties  pertaining  to  management 
of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  vested  In  the 
AdmlnlstraUjr  aa  specified  in  section  1501 

■■(2i  The  capital   sUxk  of  the  Corporation 
Shalt  not  t*  sold,  transferred,  or  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  unless  such  disposition  Is 
specirically    authorized    by    Federal    law    en 
acted  after  enactment  of  this  title 

"c  The  Corporation  shall  pay  into  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  or  such  other  fund  as  provided 
by  law.  dividends  on  the  capital  Steele,  out  of 
earnings  of  the  Corporation,  as  a  return  on 
the  investment  represented  by  such  stock 
The  Corporation  shall  pay  such  dividends  out 
of  earnlntfs.  unless  there  Is  an  overrldlnK 
need  to  retain  these  funds  In  furtherance  of 
other  corporate"  functions  Including  but  not 
limited  to  research  and  development,  capital 
Investments  and  establishment  of  cash  re 
serves 

•  d  The  Corporation  shall  repay  within  a 
twenty-year  period  the  amount  of  JSM.OOO.OOO 
Into  miscellaneous  recelpu  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  or  such  other  fund  as 
provided  by  law  with  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  at  a  rate  e<iual  to  the  averaxe  yield  on 
twenty-year  Government  obligations  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  The 
money  required  to  be  repaid  under  this  sub- 
section Is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Ini- 
tial Debt' 

•e  Receipt  by  the  United  States  of  the 
stock  Issued  by  the  Corporation  i Including 
all  rights  appurtenant  thereto!  together  with 
repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt  shall  con- 
stitute the  sole  recovery  by  the  United 
States  of  previously  unrecovered  costs  that 
have  been  Incurred  by  the  United  States  for 
uranium  enrichment  activities  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

"SBC  1507  Borrowing  — 
a  (11  The  Corpuratlon  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  and  sell  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  (hereinafter  collec- 
tively referred  to  as  ■bonds')  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  J2. 500. 000. 000  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  to  assist  in  financing  Its  activi- 
ties and  ui  refund  such  bonds  The  principal 
of  and  interest  on  said  bonds  shall  be  payable 
(tom  revenues  of  tho  Corporation. 

"(2i  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Corporation  may  pledge  and  use 
Its  revenues  for  payment  of  the  principal  of 
and  Interest  on  said  bonds,  for  purchase  or 
redemption  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes 
Incidental  thereto.  Including  creation  of  re- 
serve funds  and  other  funds  which  may  be 
similarly  pledged  and  used,  to  such  extent 
and  In  such  manner  as  It  may  deem  nec- 
essary or  desirable. 

•(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  binding  covenants  with  the  hold- 
ers of  said  bonds-  and  with  the  trustee.  If 
any— under  any  indenture,  resolution,  or 
other  a^rreement  entered  into  In  connection 
with  the  Issuance  thereof  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  reserve  funds  and  other 
funds,  stipulations  concerning  the  subse- 
quent Issuance  of  bonds,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters, not  Inconsistent  with  this  title,  as  the 
Corporation  may  deem  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  enhance  the  marketability  of  said 
bonds 

'•(4)  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  not  be  obligations  of.  nor  shall 
paymenu  of  the  principal  thereof  or  Interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by.  the  United  Slates 

"b  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  section  shall  be  negotiable  instruments 


unless  otherwise  specified  therein,  shall  be 
In  such  forms  and  denominations,  shall  be 
sold  at  such  times  and  In  such  amounts. 
shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times  not  more 
than  hlrty  years  from  their  respective 
dates,  shall  be  sold  at  such  prices,  shall  bear 
such  rates  of  interest,  may  be  redeemable  be- 
fore maturity  at  the  option  of  the  Corpora- 
tion In  such  manner  and  at  such  times  and 
redemption  premiums,  may  be  entitled  to 
such  priorities  of  claim  on  the  Corporation's 
revenues  with  respect  to  principal  and  Inter- 
est payments,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
other  terms  and  conditions,  as  the  Corpora- 
tion may  determine  Provided.  That  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  selling  each  issue  of 
bonds  hereunder  (exclusive  of  any  commit- 
ment shorter  than  one  year)  the  Corporation 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  the  amount,  proposed  date  of  sale,  matu- 
rities, terms  and  conditions  and  expected 
rates  of  Interest  of  the  proposed  issue  In  the 
fullest  detail  possible  The  Corporation  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
9108  of  title  31.  United  States  Code  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  part  of  an  execu- 
tive department  or  an  Independent  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  the 
provisions  of  section  78c(c)  of  title  15.  United 
States  Code 

"c  Bonds  Issued  by  the  Corporation  here- 
under shall  be  lawful  Investments  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  Investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  the  authority 
or  control  of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  any  other  officer  or  agency  having  au 
thorlty  over  or  control  of  any  such  fiduciary, 
trust,  or  public  funds,  may  at  any  time  sell 
any  of  the  bonds  of  the  Corporation  acquired 
by  them  under  this  section  Provided.  That 
the  Corporation  shall  not  Issue  or  sell  any 
bonds  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

••SEC   1506   Priclno 

"a  For  purposes  of  maximizing  the  long- 
term  economic  value  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  establish  prices  for  lU  products, 
materials  and  services  provided  to  customers 
other  than  the  Department  on  a  basis  that 
will,  over  the  long  term,  allow  it  to  recover 
Its  costs  for  providing  the  products,  mate- 
rials and  services,  repay  the  Initial  Debt,  re- 
cover costs  of  decontamination,  decommis- 
sioning and  remedial  action,  and  attain  the 
normal  business  objectives  of  a  profltmaklng 
Corporation. 

"b  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
for  low  assay  enrichment  services  and  other 
products,  materials,  and  services  provided 
the  Department  on  a  t>aals  that  will  allow  it 
to  recover  Its  costs  on  a  yearly  basis  for  pro- 
viding such  low  assay  enrichment  services, 
products,  materials  and  services,  including 
depreciation  and  the  cost  of  decontamina- 
tion, decommissioning  and  remedial  action, 
but  excluding  repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt 
and  profit  In  establishing  such  prices,  the 
base  charge  paid  by  the  Department  In  any 
given  year  shall  not  exceed  the  average  base 
charge  paid  by  customers  other  than  the  De- 
partment; Provided,  however.  That  If  the  im- 
position of  such  average  base  charges  as  a 
limitation  on  the  base  charge  paid  by  the  De- 
partment in  a  given  year  does  not  permit  the 
Corporation  to  fully  recover  Its  costs  for  pro- 
viding such  products,  materials  and  services 
to  the  Department  then.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  Corporation  shall  Include  such  un- 
recovered costs  In  Its  prices  charged  the  De- 
partment. Base  charge  shall  mean  the 
amount  paid  by  a  customer  per  separative 
work  unit  for  low  assay  enncbment  services 


during  a  given  year  (exclusive  of  any  credits 
received  under  a  voluntary  overfeeding  pro- 
gram), less  the  portion  of  such  amount  which 
represents  the  cost  of  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  and  remedial  action  The 
average  base  charge  paid  by  customers  other 
than  the  Department  shall  l)e  det,ermlned  by 
dividing  the  estimated  t^)tal  dollar  amount 
of  low  assay  enrichment  services  sales  '.o 
customers  other  than  the  Department  during 
a  given  year  by  the  estimated  am(.)unt  cf  sep- 
arative work  units  sold  t,o  customers  other 
than  the  Department  during  that  year  Ad- 
justments l>etween  estimated  and  actual 
amounts  shall  lie  made  upon  receipt  of  ac- 
tual sales  data 

••c  The  Corporation  shall  establish  prices 
to  the  Department  for  high  assay  enrich- 
ment services  on  a  basis  that  will  allow  it  to 
recover  Its  costs,  on  a  yearly  basis,  for  pro- 
viding the  products,  materials  or  services, 
including  depreciation  and  the  costs  of  de- 
contamination, decommissioning,  and  reme- 
dial action  concerning  enrichment  property, 
but  excluding  repayment  of  the  Initial  Debt 
and  profit  If  the  Department  does  not  re- 
quest any  enrichment  services  in  a  given 
year,  the  Department  shall  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  costs  required  to  maintain 
the  minimum  level  of  operation  of  the  high 
assay  production  facility 

■d  (1>  In  accordance  with  the  cost  respon- 
sibilities defined  In  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 
the  Corporation  shall  recover  from  Its  cus- 
tomers in  the  prices  and  charges  established 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  amounts 
that  win  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
decommissioning,  decontamination  and  re- 
medial action  for  the  various  property  of  the 
Corporation.  Including  properly  transferred 
under  section  1505  a  at  any  time  Such  costs 
shall  be  based  on  the  point  in  time  that  such 
decommissioning,  decontamination  and  re- 
medial action  are  to  be  undertaken  and  ac- 
complished Provided.  TTiat  by  the  year  2000 
the  Corporation  shall  have  recovered  and  de- 
posited in  the  Uranium  Enrichment  Decon- 
tamination and  Decommissioning  Fund  50 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  costs  of 
decontamination  and  decommissioning  of  all 
property  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  under  section  1505.  Including 
the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant 

■(2)  In  order  to  meet  the  objective  defined 
In  paragraph  (1),  the  Corporation  shall  peri- 
odically estimate  the  anticipated  or  actual 
costs  of  decommissioning  and  decontamina- 
tion Such  estimates  shall  reflect  any 
changes  in  assumptions  or  expectations  rel- 
evant to  meeting  such  objective.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  any  changes  In  applicable 
environmental  requirements  Such  estimates 
shall  be  reviewed  at  least  every  two  years 

•(3)  For  purposes  of  enabling  the  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  the  objective  defined  In  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  the  Oak  Rldge  Gas- 
eous Diffusion  Plant,  the  Secretary  shall  pe- 
rl<xllcally  estimate  the  anticipated  costs  of 
decontajnlnatlon  and  decommissioning  and 
the  time  at  which  such  decontamination  and 
decommissioning  Is  to  t)e  accomplished 
Such  estimates  shall  reflect  any  changes  in 
assumptions  or  expectations  relevant  to 
meeting  such  objective.  Including  but  not 
limited  to,  any  changes  in  applicable  envi- 
ronmental requirements  The  Secretary  shall 
review  such  estimates  every  two  years  and 
convey  this  Information  to  the  Corporation 
"(4)  With  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
used  in  the  production  of  low-assay  separa 
tive  work. 

(A)  The  costs  of  decommissioning,  decon- 
tamination and  remedial  action  that  shall  be 
recoverable  from  customers  other  than  the 
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Department  in  prices  and  charges  shall  be  in 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  costs  of  decom- 
missioning, decontamination  and  remedial 
action  for  the  property  m  question  as  the 
production  of  separative  work  over  the  life  of 
such  property  for  commercial  customers 
bears  to  the  total  production  of  separative 
work  over  the  life  of  such  property 

"(Bi  All  other  costs  of  decommissioning, 
decontamination  and  remedial  action  for 
such  property  shall  be  recovered  in  prices 
and  charges  to  the  Department. 

"(5)  With  respect  to  property  that  has  been 
used  solely  in  the  production  of  high-a.ssay 
separative  work,  all  costs  of  decommission- 
ing, decontamination  and  remedial  action 
shall  \)e  recovered  in  prices  and  charges  to 
the  Department 

"SEC'  1509.  Audits.— In  fiscal  years  during 
which  an  audit  is  not  performed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  9105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  audil^ed  by  an  inde- 
pendent firm  or  firms  of  nationally  recog- 
nized certified  public  accountants  who  shall 
prepare  such  audits  using  standards  appro- 
priate for  commercial  corporate  trans- 
actions The  fiscal  year  of  the  Corporation 
shall  conform  to  the  fiscal  year  of  the  United 
States  The  General  Accounting  Office  shall 
review  such  audits  annually,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary,  cause  there  to  be  a  further 
examination  of  the  Corporation  using  stand- 
ards for  commercial  corporate  transactions. 
Such  audits  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place 
or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  established  and  m.aintained  All 
books,  financial  records,  reports,  files,  pa- 
pers, memoranda,  and  other  property  of.  or 
In  use  by.  the  Corporation  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  person  or  persons  authorized 
to  conduct  audits  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section 

"Sec  1510.  Reports — 

"a.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare  an  an- 
nual report  of  its  activities.  This  report  shall 
contain— 

"(1)  a  general  description  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's operations; 

••(2)  a  summary  of  the  Corporation's  oper- 
ating and  financial  performance,  including 
an  explanation  of  the  decision  to  pay  or  not 
pay  dividends:  and 

(3)  copies  of  audit  reports  prepared  in  con- 
formance with  section  1509  of  this  title  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended 

"b.  A  copy  of  the  annual  report  shall  be 
provided  to  the  President,  the  Secretary,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  Such 
reports  shall  be  completed  not  later  than  90 
days  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
and  shall  accurately  reflect  the  financial  po- 
sition of  the  Corporation  at  fiscal  year  end, 
inclusive  of  any  im.palrmenl  of  capital  or 
ability  of  the  Corporation  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

""Sec  1511  Control  OF  Information  — 

""a.  The  term  "Commission'  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  the  Corporation  wherever  such 
terms  appears  In  section  141  and  subsections 
a  and  b  of  section  142  of  title  I 

"b  No  contracts  or  arrangements  shall  be 
made,  nor  any  contract  continued  m  effect. 
under  section  1401,  1402,  1403.  or  1404.  unless 
the  person  with  whom  buch  contract  or  ar- 
rangement 18  made,  or  the  contractor  or  pro- 
spective contractor,  agrees  in  writing  not  to 
permit  any  individual  to  have  access  to  Re- 
stricted Data,  as  defined  in  section  11  y  of 
title  I,  until  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 


ment shall  have  made  an  investigation  and 
report  to  the  Corporation  on  the  character, 
associations,  and  loyalty  of  such  individual, 
and  the  Corporation  shall  have  determined 
that  permitting  such  person  to  have  access 
to  restricted  data  will  not  endanger  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security. 

"c.  The  restrictions  detailed  m  subsections 
b,.  c.  d.,  e.,  f.,  g..  and  h,.  of  section  145  of 
title  I  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the  Cor- 
poration where  they  refer  to  the  Commission 
or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  the  Administrator  where  they 
refer  to  the  General  .Manager 

"d  The  Administrator  shall  keep  the  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  fully 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  Corporations  activities.  To  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Corporation  shall  make  avail- 
able to  any  of  such  committees  all  books,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  files,  papers,  memo- 
randa, or  other  information  possessed  by  the 
Corporation  upon  receiving  a  request  for 
such  information  from  the  chairman  of  such 
committee 

"e.  Whenever  the  Corporation  submits  to 
the  President,  or  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  any  budget,  legislative  rec- 
om.mendation,  testimony,  or  comments  on 
legislation,  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Congress,  the  Corporation  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

"f.  The  Corporation  shall  have  no  power  to 
control  or  restrict  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation other  than  as  granted  by  this  or 
any  other  law. 

"Sec  1512.  Patents  AND  INVE.VTIONS  — 

"a.  The  term  "Commission'  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  the  Corporation  wherever  such 
term  appears  in  section  152.  153  b.di.  and  158 
of  title  1.  The  Corporation  shall  pay  such 
royalty  fees  for  patents  licensed  to  it  under 
section  153  b.d!  of  title  I  as  are  paid  by  the 
Department  under  that  provision.  Nothing  in 
title  I  or  this  title  shall  affect  the  right  of 
the  Corporation  to  require  that  patents 
granted  on  Inventions,  that  have  been  con- 
ceived or  first  reduced  to  practice  during  the 
course  of  research  or  operations  of.  or  fi- 
nanced by  the  Corporation,  be  assigned  to 
the  Corporation. 

"b.  The  Department  shall  notify  the  Cor- 
poration of  all  reports  heretofore  or  here- 
after filed  with  it  under  subsection  151  c  of 
title  I  and  all  applications  for  patents  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  of  which  the  Department 
has  notice  under  subsection  151  d.  of  title  I 
or  otherwise,  whenever  such  reports  or  appli- 
cations involve  matters  pertaining  to  the 
functions  or  responsibilities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  accordance  with  this  title.  The  De- 
partment shall  make  all  such  reports  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  shall  provide  the  Corpora- 
tion access  to  all  such  applications.  All  re- 
ports and  applications  to  which  access  is  so 
provided  shall  be  kept  m  confidence  by  the 
Corporation,  and  no  information  concerning 
the  sam.e  given  without  authority  of  the  in- 
ventor or  owner  unless  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Congress, 

•'c.  The  Corporation,  without  regard  for 
any  of  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph 
153  c.(l).  (2j.  (3),  or  (4)  of  title  I,  may  at  any 
time  make  application  to  the  Department 
for  a  patent  license  for  the  use  of  an  inven- 
tion or  discovery  useful  in  the  production  or 
utilization  of  special  nuclear  material  or 
atomic  energy  covered  by  a  patent  when 
such  patent  has  not  been  declared  to  be  af- 
fected with  the   public   interest  under  sub- 


section 153  b.d  I  of  title  I  and  when  use  of 
such  patent  is  within  the  Corporation's  au- 
thority. Any  such  application  shall  con- 
stitute an  application  under  subsection  153  c 
of  title  I  subject,  except  as  specified  above. 
to  all  the  provisions  of  subsections  153  c.  d.. 
e.  f  ,  g..  and  h.,  of  title  I. 

"d  With  respect  to  the  Corporation's  func- 
tions under  this  title,  section  158  of  title  I 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  Corporation 
within  the  phrase,  any  other  licensee  ;n  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  within  the  phrase 
such  licensee'  m  the  second  sentence  there- 
of. 

"e.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  any  damages  or  fi- 
nancial responsibility  with  respect  to  se- 
crecy orders  imposed  under  sections  181 
through  187  of  title  35,  United  States  Code 

■•f.  The  Corporation  shall  not  be  liable  or 
responsible  for  any  payments  made  or 
awards  under  subsection  157  b  (3'  of  title  I.  or 
any  settlements  or  judgments  involving 
claimis  for  alleged  patent  infringement  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  any  such  awards,  set- 
tlements or  judgm.ents  are  attributable  to 
activities  of  the  Corporation  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title, 

"g.  The  Corporation  shall  keep  currently 
informed  as  to  matters  affecting  its  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  chapter  13  of  title 
I  as  modified  by  this  section  and  shall  take 
all  appropriate  action  to  avail  itself  of  such 
rights  and  satisfy  such  responsibilities  The 
Department  in  discharging  its  responsibil- 
ities under  chapter  13  of  title  I  shall  exercise 
diligence  in  informing  the  Corporation  of 
matters  affecting  the  responsibilities  and  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Corporation  and  seeking 
and  following  as  appropriate  the  advice  and 
recommendation  of  the  Corporation  in  such 
matters 

■CHAPTER  26   LICENSING.  TAXATION. 
A.ND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

■SEC  1601,  Licensing  — 
a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  with  respect  solely  to  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  materials  for  activities  related  to 
the  isotopic  separation  of  uranium  by  the 
gaseous  diffusion  technology  at  facilities  in 
existence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  Corporation  and  Its  contractors  are 
hereby  exempted  from,  the  licensing  require- 
ments and  prohibitions  of  sections  57.  62.  81 
and  other  provisions  of  title  I.  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Department  and  its  contrac- 
tors are  exempt  In  regard  to  the  Depart- 
ments  own  functions  and  activities.  Such 
exemption  shall  remain  in  effect  unless  and 
until  the  Corporation  and  its  contractors  re- 
ceive all  necessary  licenses  for  such  facili- 
ties, equipmient  and  materials  as  are  re- 
quired under  title  I 

■b  Within  two  years  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  Com.mission  shall  prom.ulgate 
regulations  or  issue  other  .-egulatory  guid- 
ance under  title  1  for  the  licensing  of  facili- 
ties described  m  subsection  a  that  employ 
the  gaseous  diffusion  technology, 

"c.  Within  one  year  after  the  promulgratlon 
of  regulations  or  the  issuance  of  other  regu- 
latory guidance  under  subsection  b  .  the  Cor- 
poration and  Its  contract/i-s  shall  m.a'ke  nec- 
essary applications  for  and  otherwise  seek  to 
obtain  such  licenses  as  will  remove  the  ex- 
emption provided  under  subsection  a  As  part 
of  its  application,  the  Corporation  shall  sub- 
mit an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  ic 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  The  Com- 
mission shall  adopt  this  statement  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  In  preparing  such  state- 
ment, the  Corporation,  and  m  making  any  11- 
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cen8ln«  dfttlslon.  the  Commlsalon  shall  not 
consider  the  need  for  such  faillUles.  alter- 
natives u>  sui  h  facilities,  or  the  cosLs  com- 
pareil  l-i>  the  tH-neflts  of  such  facilities  The 
Commission  shall  act  on  llcenslDK  request.* 
by  the  Corporation  in  a  timely  manner 

■d  The  Corporation  shall  not  transfer  or 
deliver  any  source,  special  nuclear  or  by- 
product materials  or  production  or  utlUta- 
tlon  facilities,  as  defined  In  title  I.  to  any 
penwin  who  Is  not  properly  qualified  or  li- 
censed under  the  provisions  of  title  I. 

"e  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  with 
respect  to  the  paclcaRlnK  and  transportation 
of  source,  special  nuclear  and  byproduct  ma- 
terials. 

SEC  1602  Exemption  From  Taxation  and 
Payments  in  Lieu  ok  Taxes  - 

"a  In  order  to  render  financial  assistance 
to  those  states  and  localities  In  which  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Corporation  are  located,  the 
Corporation  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  payments  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments AS  provided  In  this  section  Such  pay 
ments  shall  be  In  Heu  of  any  and  all  state 
and  io<al  taxes  on  the  real  and  personal 
property,  activities  and  Income  of  the  Cor- 
poration All  property  of  the  Corporation,  Its 
activities,  and  Income  are  expressly  exempt- 
ed from  taxation  In  any  manner  or  form  by 
any  state,  county,  or  other  local  government 
entity  The  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
this  purpose  shall  Include  the  activities  of 
organizations  pursuant  to  cost-type  con- 
tracts with  the  Corporation  to  manage,  oper- 
ate and  maintain  Its  facilities  The  Income 
of  the  Corporation  shall  Include  Income  re- 
ceived by  such  organizations  for  the  account 
of  the  Corp<:.)ratlon.  The  Income  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  Include  Income  received 
by  such  organizations  for  their  own  ac- 
counts, and  such  Income  shall  not  t)e  exempt 
from  taxation 

b  The  Corporation  shall  make  annual 
payments.  In  amounts  determined  by  the 
Corporation  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  to  the 
state  and  local  governmental  agencies  hav- 
ing tax  Jurisdiction  In  any  area  where  facili- 
ties of  the  Corporation  are  located  In  mak 
Ing  such  determinations,  the  Corporation 
shall  t>e  guided  by  the  following  criteria 

111  Amounts  paid  shall  not  exceed  the  tax 
payments  that  would  be  made  by  a  private 
Industrial  corporation  owning  similar  facili- 
ties and  engaged  In  similar  activities  at  the 
same  UnatUin  I'rnvided.  hi'Wfver.  That  there 
shall  i>e  excluded  any  amount  that  would  be 
payable  as  a  tax  on  net  Income 

••(2i  The  Corporation  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  customs  and  practices  prevailing 
In  the  area  with  respect  to  appraisal,  assess- 
ment, and  classification  of  Industrial  prop- 
erty and  any  special  considerations  extended 
to  large-stale  industrial  operations. 

■•(3)  No  amount  shall  be  Included  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  tax  unfairly  discriminates 
against  the  class  of  taxpayers  of  which  the 
Corporation  would  be  a  member  If  It  were  a 
private  Industrial  corporation,  compared 
with  other  taxpayers  or  classes  of  taxpayers 

•■(<i  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  made  to 
any  taxing  authority  for  any  period  be  less 
than  the  payments  which  would  have  been 
made  tii  such  taxing  authority  for  the  same 
perlixl  by  the  Department  and  Its  cost-type 
contractors  un  fiehalf  of  the  Department 
with  respect  to  property  that  has  been  trans 
ferred  to  the  Corporation  under  section  1505 
and  which  would  have  been  attributable  to 
the  ownenihlp,  management  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Departments  uranium 
enrichment  facilities,  applying  the  laws  and 


policies  prevailing  Immediately  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title 

■c  Payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration at  the  time  when  payments  of  taxes 
by  taxpayers  to  each  taxing  authority  are 
due  and  payable  Provided.  That  no  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  extent  that  the  tax 
would  apply  to  a  period  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

■d  The  determination  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  amounts  due  hereunder  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive, 

"Sec    1603    Miscellaneous  Appucability 

OF  TrTLE  1,- 

"a  Any  references  to  the  term  'Commis- 
sion' or  to  the  Department  In  sections  105  b  . 
110  a  .  161  c,  161  k  .  161  q  ,  165  a,.  221  a  .  229. 
230  and  232  of  title  I  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude the  Corporation 

"b.  Section  188  of  title  1  shall  apply  to  li- 
censed facilities  of  the  Corporation  For  pur- 
poses of  applying  such  section  to  facilities  of 
the  Corporation 

"111  The  term  'Commission'  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary, 

■■i2i  There  shall  be  no  requirement  for  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  receipts  from  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility In  question  shall  continue  to  accrue  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Corporation,  and 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  how  and  by  whom  the  fa- 
cility In  question  will  be  operated 

"Sec  16M,  Cooperation  with  Other  agen- 
cies —The  Corporation  Is  empowered  to  use 
with  their  consent  the  available  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  other 
civilian  or  military  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  and  on  a  similar  basis  to 
cooperate  with  such  other  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities In  the  establishment  and  use 
of  services,  equipment,  and  facilities  of  the 
Corporation  Further,  the  Corporation  may 
confer  with  and  avail  Itself  of  the  coopera- 
tion, services,  records,  and  facilities  of  state, 
territorial,  municipal  or  other  local  agen- 
cies 

"sec  1605  appucability  of  antitrust 
Laws  - 

"a.  The  Corporation  shall  conduct  Its  ac- 
tivities In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  poli- 
cies expressed  In  the  antitrust  laws,  except 
OS  required  by  the  public  Interest 

"b  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'antitrust  laws'  means: 

"(li  The  Act  entitled:  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
stralnu  and  monopolies."  approved  July  2, 
1890  lis  use   1-7),  as  amended; 

"(21  The  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  October  15.  1914  (15  U  SC 
12-27),  as  amended, 

•'(3i  Sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  entitled, 
'An  Act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
nue for  the  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." approved  August  27,  1894  (15  U  S  C  8- 
9).  as  amended:  and 

•■(4 1  The  Act  of  June  19.  1936.  chapter  582  (15 
use   13.  13a.  13b.  and  21a) 

"SEC  1606  Nuclear  Raiard  Lndemnifica- 
noN  — The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  Indemnify  the  contractors 
of  the  Corporation  as  the  Secretary  has  to 
Indemnify  contractors  under  section  170  d,  of 
title  1  Except  that  with  respect  to  any  li- 
censes Issued  to  the  Corporation  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  shall  treat  the  Cor- 
poration and  lt.s  contractors  as  Its  licensees 
for  the  purposes  of  Section  170  of  this  Act 

"SEC.  1607  Intent  —It  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  Intent  of  this  title  to  aid  the  Cor- 


poration In  discharging  lu  responsibilities 
under  this  title  by  providing  it  with  ade 
quate  authority  and  administrative  flexibil- 
ity to  obtain  necessary  funds  with  which  to 
assure  the  maximum  ath:evemenl  of  the  pur- 
poses hereof  as  provided  herein,  and  this 
title  shall  be  construed  liberally  to  effec- 
tuate such  Intent. 

Sec  1606  Report,— 

"a  Three  years  after  enactment  of  this 
title  or  January,  1993.  whichever  Is  later,  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Pre*denl 
and  to  Congress  an  Interim  report  setting 
forth  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  regarding  transfer  of  the 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  asset*  of  the 
Corporation  to  private  ownership  Five  years 
after  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  final  report  setting  forth  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator regarding  transfer  of  the  functions. 
powers,  duties,  and  assets  of  the  Corporation 
to  private  ownership  If  the  Administrator, 
in  the  final  report,  recommends  such  trans- 
fers, the  report  shall  Include  a  plan  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  transfers 

"b.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  final  report  under  sub- 
section a,,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  his  recommendations  regarding  the 
report.  Including  a  plan  for  implementation 
of  any  transfers  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  any  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion necessary  to  effectuate  such  transfers 
••CHAPTER  27  DECONTAMINATION  AND 
DECOMMISSIONING 

"SEC    1701     ESTAHl.lSHMKNT 

"a  Establishment  of  Fl-nd  —<l)  There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  an  account  of  the  Corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  Uranium  Enrichment  De- 
contamination and  Decommissioning  Fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  chapter  as  the 
Fund).  In  accordance  with  section  1402j, 
such  account  and  any  funds  deposited  there- 
in, shall  be  available  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter 

"(2)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of: 

"(A)  Amounts  paid  into  It  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  accordance  with  section  1702:  and 

"(B)  Any  interest  earned  under  subsection 
b.i2), 

"b  Administration  of  Fund  — d)  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  hold  the  Fund 
and,  after  consultation  with  the  Corporation, 
annually  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  and  operations  of  the  Fund 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

••(2)  At  the  direction  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  Invest 
amounts  contained  within  such  Fund  In  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States 

■•(A)  Having  maturities  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  Fund,  as  determined  by 
the  Corporation,  and 

"(B)  Bearing  Interest  at  rates  determined 
to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  com- 
parable to  such  obligations 

"(3)  At  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  sell  such  ob- 
ligations and  credit  the  proceeds  to  the 
Fund 

"Sec  1702  DEPosrrs— Within  sixty  days  of 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Corporation 
shall  make  a  payment  into  the  Fund  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  costs  of  decontamina- 
tion and  decommissioning  that  have  t>een  re- 
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covered  during  such  fiscal  year  by  the  Cor- 
poration In  its  prices  and  charges  established 
In  accordance  with  section  1508  for  products, 
materials,  and  services 

Sec  1703  PERFORMANCE  AND  DISBURSE- 
MENTS— 

a  When  the  Corporation  determines  that 
particular  property  should  be  decommis- 
sioned or  decontaminated,  or  both,  or  with 
respect  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion 
Plant  at  such  time  as  the  plant  is  conveyed 
to  the  Corporation,  the  Corporation  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  performance  of 
such  decommissioning  and  decontamination. 

b  The  Corporation  shall  pay  for  the  costs 
of  such  decommissioning  and  decontamina- 
tion out  of  amounts  contained  within  the 
Fund  " 

Sec    14001    TREATMENT  OK  THE  CORPORA-noN 

AS  Being  Privately  Owned  for  Purposes  of 

THE    applicability    OF    ENVIRONMENTAL    AND 

OccuPA-noNAL  Safety  Laws —The  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal,  state  and  local  environ- 
mental laws  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  i29  U  SC  661-678i  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  the  Department  of  Energy 
as  of  the  date  of  enactment  After  four  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subtitle, 
the  United  States  Enrichment  Corporation 
shall  become  subject  Ui  such  laws  to  the 
same  extent  as  a  privately-owned  corpora- 
tion, unless  the  President  determines  that 
additional  time  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended 

SEC  14005  Miscellaneous  Provisions— (a) 
Section  9!0Ii3i  of  title  31.  United  States  Code 
•  relating  to  the  definition  of  "wholly-owned 
G<A'ernment  corporation"' i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following-  "iN)  United 
State's  Enrichment  Corporation" 

lb)  In  subsection  41  a  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  word  ■"or" 
appearing  before  the  numeral  ••(2i'  is  de- 
leted, a  semicolon  is  substituted  for  a  period 
at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  is  added  •or  (3)  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  Enrichment  Cor- 
poration". 

ic)  In  subsection  53  c d)  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  word  "or  " 
is  Inserted  before  the  word  "grant"  and  the 
phrase  "or  through  the  provision  of  produc- 
tion or  enrichment  services  "  Is  deleted  in 
both  places  where  it  appears  in  such  sub- 
section 

(d)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  in  section  31B(  1 1 
by  striking  the  period  after  "activities"  and 
by  adding  the  following: 

■"(D)  any  facility  owned  by  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation   ' 

lei  Subsection  905(g)(li  of  Title  2,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  Include  "United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation"  at  the  end 
thereof 

(fi  Section  306  of  title  III  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriations  Act.  1988. 
F'ub   L  No   100-202.  is  repealed 

Sec     14006    LIMITATION  ON   EXPENDITURF.S  - 

For  fiscal  year  1991.  total  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  shall 
not  exceed  total  receipts 

Sec  14007  Severability  -  If  any  provision 
of  this  subtitle,  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  entity,  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  for  any  reason  be  adjudged 
by  a  court  of  component  jurisdiction  to  be 
Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  title,  or  the 
application  of  the  same  shall  not  be  thereby 
affected 

Sfx"  14006  Effective  Date  —Except  as 
otherwise    provided,    all    provisions   of    this 


subtitle  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  first  full  fiscal  year  quar- 
ter following  the  enactment  of  this  title. 
Provided,  however.  That  the  Administrator 
or  Acting  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Enrichment  Corporation  may  imme- 
diately exercise  the  management  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  of  subsection  1501  a.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
by  this  title  and  previous  Acts. 

SUBTITLE  B— URANIUTM 
Part  1— Short  Title.  Findings  and  Pur- 
prjsE,  Definitions 

SEC.  14101.  SHORT  Tmx. 

This  subtitle  may   be   cited   as  the   "Ura- 
nium Security  and  Tailings  Reclamation  Act 
of  1991" 
SEC.  14102.  FI.NDINGS  AND  PLTtPOSE. 

lai  Findings,— The  Congress  finds  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subtitle  that— 

til  the  United  States  uranium  industry  has 
long  been  recognized  as  vital  to  United 
States  energy  independence  and  as  essential 
to  United  States  national  security,  but  has 
suffered  a  drastic  econom.ic  setback,  includ- 
ing a  90  per  centum  reduction  in  employ- 
ment, closure  of  almost  all  mines  and  mills, 
more  than  a  75  per  centum  drop  in  produc- 
tion, and  a  permanent  loss  of  uranium  re- 
serves: 

(2)  during  the  remainder  of  this  century 
approximately  20  per  centum  of  United 
States  electricity  is  expected  to  be  produced 
from  uranium  fueled  powerplants  owned  by 
domestic  electric  utilities: 

(3)  the  United  States  has  been  the  leading 
uranium  producing  nation  and  holds  exten- 
sive proven  reserves  of  natural  uranium  that 
offer  the  potential  for  secure  sources  of  fu- 
ture supply: 

i4i  a  variety  of  economic  factors,  policies 
of  foreign  governments,  foreign  export  prac- 
tices, the  discovery  and  development  of  low 
cost  foreign  reserves,  new  Federal  regulatory 
requirements,  and  cancellation  of  nuclear 
powerplants  have  caused  most  United  States 
producers  to  close  or  suspend  operations  over 
the  past  six  years  and  have  resulted  in  the 
domestic  uranium  industry  being  found  'not 
viable  "  by  the  Secretary  under  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended: 

(5)  providing  assistance  to  the  domestic 
uranium  industry  is  essential  to— 

(A)  preclude  an  undue  threat  from  foreign 
supply  disruptions  that  could  hinder  the  Na- 
tion's com.mon  defense  and  security. 

iBi  assure  an  adequate  long-term  supply  of 
domestic  uranium  for  the  Nation's  nuclear 
power  program  to  preclude  an  undue  threat 
from  foreign  supply  disruptions  or  price  con- 
trols, and 

(C)  aid  in  the  Nation's  balance-of- trade 
payments  through  foreign  sales. 

i6i  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  (42  U  S  C  7901-7942 1— 

lAi  was  enacted  to  provide  for  the  reclama- 
tion and  regulation  of  uranium  and  thorium, 
mill  tailings:  and 

(Bi  did  not  provide  for  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  the  reclamation  of  tailings  at  ura- 
nium and  thorium  processing  sites  which 
were  generated  pursuant  to  Federal  defense 
contracts: 

(7)  the  owners  or  licensees  of  active  ura- 
nium and  thorium  sites  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  each  benefitted  from  uranium 
and  thorium  produced  at  the  active  sites. 
and  it  is  equitable  that  they  share  in  the 
costs  of  reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  actions  at  the  commingled 
sites:  and, 

(8)  the  creation  of  an  assured  system  of  fi- 
nancing will  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite 


reclamation  and  remedial  actions  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites 

ibi  PUF.POSE,— It  is  the  purpose  of  parts  2 
and  3  of  this  subtitle  to- 
il) ensure  an  adequate  long-term  supply  of 
domestic  uranium  for  the  Nation's  common 
defense  and  security  and  for  the  Nation's  nu- 
clear power  program. 

i2i  provide  assistance  to  the  domestic  ura- 
nium industry,  and 

i3)  establish,  facilitate,  and  expedite  a 
comprehensive  system  for  financing  rec- 
lamation and  other  remedial  action  at  active 
uranium  and  thorium  processing  sites. 

SEC.  1410S.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 
(1)  the  term   "active  site""  means — 

(A)  any  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
site,  including  the  mill,  containing  by-prod- 
uct material  for  which  a  license  i  issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  its 
predecessor  agency  under  the  Atomac  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  or  by  a  State  as  per- 
m.itted  under  section  274  of  such  Act  (42 
use  202111  for  the  production  at  such  site 
of  any  uranium  or  thorium  derived  from 
ore — 

(1)  was  in  effect  on  January  1.  1978: 

(li)  was  issued  or  renewed  after  January  1, 

1978:  or 
I  ill  I  for  which  an  application  for  renewal  or 

issuance  was  pending  on,  or  after  January  1, 

1978:  and 

(B)  any  other  real  property  or  Improve- 
ment on  such  real  property  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be — 

(I)  in  the  vicinity  of  such  site:  and 

(II)  contaminated  with  residual  by-product 
materia!, 

(2i  the  term  "byproduct  m.aterial"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  Ile.i2)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
i42  US  C   2014ie)(2)): 

i3.  the  term,  "civilian  nuclear  power  reac- 
tor means  any  civilian  nuclear  powerplant 
required  to  be  licensed  under  section  103  or 
section  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended  (42  U  S  C   2133 1. 

(4)  the  term  ""Corporation"'  means  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation  es- 
tablished under  section  1202  of  Title  U  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

(5)  the  term  "Department'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Energy: 

(6)  the  term  "domestic  uranium"  means 
any  uranium  that  has  been  mined  m  the 
United  States  including  uranium  recovered 
from  uranium  deposits  in  the  United  States 
by  underground  mining,  open-pit  mining, 
strip  mining,  in  situ  recovery,  leaching,  and 
ion  recovery,  or  recovered  from  phosphoric 
acid  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

(7:i  the  term  ""domestic  uranium  producer'" 
means  a  person  or  entity  who  produces  do- 
mestic uranium,  and  who  has.  to  the  extent 
required  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  licenses  and  permits  for  the 
operation,  decontamination,  decomm.ission- 
ing.  and  reclamation  of  sites,  structures  and 
equipment: 

(8)  the  termi  "enrichment  tails"  m.eans  ura- 
nium in  which  the  quantity  of  the  U-236  Iso- 
tope has  been  depleted  in  the  enrichment 
process: 

(9 1  the  term  "reclamation,  decommission- 
ing, and  other  remedial  action""  Includes 
work,  including  but  not  limited  to  disposal 
work,  accomplished  in  order  to  comply  with 
all  applicable  requirements,  including  but 
not  limited  to  those  established  pursuant  to 
the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radiation  Control 
Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  or  where  appro- 
priate, with  requirements  established  by  a 
State   that   is  a   party   to   a   discontinuance 
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agreement  under  section  274  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
30211.  The  term  shall  also  Include  work  at  an 
active  site  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  accomplished  In  order  to  comply 
with  the  foregoing  requirements: 

(lOi  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy; 

(111  the  terms  "source  material"  and  "spe- 
cial nuclear  material  '  have  the  meaning 
given  such  terms  In  section  11  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (42  U.8C 
20141.  and 

(12)  the  term  "UlUngs  '  means  the  wastes 
produced  by  the  extraction  or  concentration 
of  uranium  or  thorium  from  any  ore  proc- 
essed primarily  for  Its  source  material  con- 
tent. 

Part  3— Uranium  Revitauzatton 

SEC.  Mill.  VOLUNTARY  OVERFEED  PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Corporation  shall  establish,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  commenc- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1992.  a  vol- 
untary overfeeding  program  which  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Corporation's  enrich- 
ment services  customers.  The  term  "over- 
feeding" means  the  use  of  uranium  in  the  en- 
richment process  In  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
quired at  the  transactional  talis  assay. 

<b)  The  Corporation  shall  encourage  Its  en- 
richment services  customers  to  participate 
In  the  voluntary  overfeeding  program  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section.  Uranium  supplied  by 
the  enrichment  customer  shall  be  used  by 
the  Corporation  for  voluntary  overfeeding  In 
the  enrichment  process  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  produce  the  en- 
riched uranium  ordered  by  the  enrichment 
services  customer  The  dollar  savings  result- 
ing from  the  reduced  power  requirements 
shall  be  credited  to  the  enrichment  services 
customer 

(c)  In  the  event  an  enrichment  services 
customer  does  not  elect  to  provide  uranium 
for  voluntary  overfeeding  to  be  used  to  proc- 
ess Its  enrichment  order,  the  Corporation 
shall  establish  a  method  for  such  uranium  to 
be  voluntarily  supplied  by  other  enrichment 
services  customer(8)  which  have  expressed  to 
the  Corporation  an  interest  in  participating 
In  such  a  program  and  the  Corporation  shall 
credit  the  resulting  dollar  savings  realized 
from  the  reduced  power  requirements  to  the 
enrichment  services  customerisi  providing 
the  uranium 

(d)  An  enrichment  services  customer  pro- 
viding uranium  for  voluntary  overfeeding 
shall  certify  to  the  Corporation  that  such 
uranium  Is  domestic  uranium  which  has  been 
actually  produced  by  a  domestic  uranium 
producer  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  or 
domestic  uranium  actually  produced  by  a  do- 
mestic uranium  producer  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  and  held  by  It  without 
sale,  transfer  or  redeslgnatlon  of  the  origin 
of  such  uranium  on  a  DOE-TvlRC  form  741 

(e)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  Implement  this  pro- 
gram. Such  procedures  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  delivery,  reporting  and  certifi- 
cation requirements,  and  provisions  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
voluntary  overfeeding  prog.-am  The  deter- 
mination of  the  voluntary  overfeeding  credit 
and  sufficient  data  to  support  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's enrichment  services  customera  and  to 
qualified  domestic  producers 

SIC.  141  IS.  NATIONAL  STRATCOIC  irRANIVM  RE- 
SERVE. 

There  Is  hereby  established  the  National 
Strategic  Uranium  Reserve  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Secretary    The  Re- 


serve shall  consist  of  sO.UOO.UtX)  puur.Js  of  r.at 
ural  uranium  contained  in  stockpiles  or  In- 
ventories currently  held  by  the  United 
States  for  defense  purposes  Effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  use  of  the  Re- 
serve shall  be  restricted  to  military  purposes 
and  government  research  Use  of  the  Depart- 
ment's stockpile  of  enrichment  tails  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
be  restricted  to  mlllUry  purposes 
SEC.  MUJ.  RKSPONSIBEUnr  FOR  THE  I.NDU8TRY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  for  the  domestic  uranium  In- 
dustry, and  shall  take  any  action,  which  he 
determines  to  be  appropriate  under  existing 
law.  to  encourage  the  use  of  domestic  ura- 
nium Provided,  however.  That  the  Sec- 
retary, in  fulfilling  this  responsibility,  shall 
not  use  any  supervisory  authority  over  the 
Corporation  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  on  action  taken  with  respect  to  the 
domestic  uranium  Industry.  Including  action 
to  promote  the  export  of  domestic  uranium 
pursuant  to  subsection  (bi. 

(b)  Encourage  Export  —The  Department, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative and  other  governmental  organi- 
zations, shall  encourage  the  export  of  domes- 
tic uranium.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  recommendations 
and  Implement  government  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  export  of  domestic  uranium 

sec.  141 14.  GOVERNMENT  URANIUM  PURCHASES. 

(a>  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  the  United  Slates  of  America,  its  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities,  shall  only  have 
the  authority  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  or- 
ders for  the  purchase  of  uranium  which  Is  1 1 1 
of  domestic  origin  and  (2)  Is  purchased  from 
domestic  uranium  producers-  Provided,  that 
this  section  shall  not  affect  purchases  under 
a  contract  for  delivery  of  a  fixed  amount  of 
uranium  entered  into  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

lb)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

SEC.    I4IIS.  SECRETARY^  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE 
REGULATION& 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  appropriate  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  purposes  of  this 
subtitle 

Part  3— Remedial  Action  for  active 
PROCEsfiiNG  Sites 

SEC.  I4I2I    REMEDIAL  ACTION  PIUKiRAM. 

(a)  l.N  General  Except  aa  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  the  costs  of  decontamination, 
decommissioning,  reclamation,  and  other  re- 
medial action  at  an  active  uranium  or  tho- 
rium processing  site  shall  be  borne  by  per- 
sons licensed  under  section  62  or  81  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U  S  C.  2091. 
2111)  for  any  activity  at  such  site  which  re- 
sults or  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  by- 
product material 

(b)  Reimbi'rsemest.— 

(1)  Lv  General.— The  Secretary  shall,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  i2).  reimburse  at  least  an- 
nually a  licensee  described  In  subsection  (a) 
for  such  portion  of  the  reclamation,  decom- 
missioning and  other  remedial  action  costs 
described  In  such  subsection  as  are— 

(A)  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  at- 
tributable to  tailings  generated  as  an  Inci- 
dent of  sales  to  the  United  States,  and 

(B)  Incurred  by  such  licensee  not  later 
than  December  31.  2002 

(2)  Amovnt  - 

(A)    To    INDIVIDIAL    ACTIVE    SITE    URANIL'M 

Licensees  —The  amount  of  reimbursement 
paid    to   any    licensee    under    paragraph    (li 


.shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
section  14122  and  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  *4  50  multiplied  by  the  dry  short 
tons  of  tailings  located  at  the  site  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  subtitle  and  generated 
as  an  incident  of  sales  to  the  United  States 
(Bi  To  ALL  .ACTIVE  Site  Uranium  Licens- 
ees.—Payments  made  under  paragraph  d)  to 
active  site  uranium  licensees  shall  not  in  the 
a^greirate  exceed  $270,000,000. 

(C)  To  Thorium  Licensees —Payments 
made  under  paragraph  (1;  to  the  licensee  of 
the  active  thorium  site  shall  not  exceed 
S30.000.a00 

(D)  Inflation  Escalation  Index— The 
amounts  In  subparagraphs  (A).  (B)  and  (C) 
shall  be  Increased  annually  based  upon  an  In- 
flation Index  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  appropriate  index  to  apply 

(E)  ADDITIONAL  Reimbursement— Provided 
however,  (i)  the  Secretary  shall  determine  as 
of  July  31.  2005.  whether  the  amount  author- 
ired  to  be  appropriated  in  section  14123.  when 
considered  with  the  14  50  per  dry  short  ton 
limit  on  reimbursement,  exceeds  the  total 
cost  reimbursable  to  the  licensees  of  active 
sites  for  reclamation,  decommissioning  and 
other  remedial  action,  and  (11)  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  there  Is  an  excess,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  reimbursement  in  ex- 
cess of  J4  50  per  dry  short  ton  on  a  pro-rated 
basis  at  such  sites  that  reclamation,  decom- 
missioning and  other  remedial  action  costs 
for  tailings  generated  as  an  Incident  of  sales 
to  the  United  States  exceed  the  S4.50  per  dry 
short  ton  limitation 

SEC.  I4IZ2.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  gov- 
erning reimbursement  under  section  14121. 
An  active  uranium  or  thorium  processing 
site  owner  shall  apply  for  reimbursement 
hereunder  by  submitting  a  statement  for  the 
amount  of  reimbursement,  together  with 
reasonable  documentation  in  support  there- 
of, to  the  Secretary  Any  such  statement  for 
reimbursement,  supported  by  reasonable 
documentation,  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  reimbursement  therefor  shall 
be  made  In  a  timely  manner  subject  only  to 
the  limitations  of  section  14121. 

SEC.  14123.  AUTHORIZA'nON. 

There  Is  authorized  ui  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  this  part  not  more  than 
$300,000,000  Increased  annually  as  provided  in 
section  14121  based  upon  an  inflation  Index  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary 

Title  XV.— Pvblic  UTiLm-  Holding 
Company  Act  Reform 
sec.  isooi  exempt  wholesale  generators. 

(a)(1)  Exempt  wholesale  generat.or  shall 
mean  any  person  who  Is  engaged  directly,  or 
Indirectly  through  one  or  more  affiliates  of 
such  person  as  defined  under  section 
2(a)(ll)(B)  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935.  exclusively  in  the  business 
of  owning  or  operating  all  or  part  of  one  or 
more  eligible  facilities  and  selling  electric 
energy  at  wholesale.  Provided,  That  the  term 
"exempt  wholesale  generator"  shall  exclude 
an  affiliate  of  a  registered  holding  com|»ny. 
which  affiliate  was  in  existence  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  unless  the 
Commission  has  consentcu. 

(2)  "Eligible  facility"  shall  mean  a  facility, 
wheresoever  located,  used  for  the  generation 
of  electric  energy  exclusively  for  sale  at 
wholesale  (Including  inter-connectlng  trans- 
mission facilities  necessary  to  effect  such 
sale  at  wholesale),  but  shall  exclude  any  fa- 
cility for  which  consent  is  required  under 
paragraph  (3)  and  has  not  been  obtained.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "facil- 
ity "  shall  Include  a  portion  of  a  facility. 
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(3)  As  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title.  If  a  rate  or  charge  for.  or  In  connection 
with,  the  construction  of  a  facility,  or  for 
electric  energy  produced  by  a  facility  (other 
than  any  portion  of  a  rate  or  charge  which 
represents  recovery  of  the  cost  of  a  whole- 
sale rate  or  charge)  was  In  effect  under  the 
laws  of  any  State,  consent  with  respect  to 
such  facility  shall  be  required  from  any 
State  commission  having  jurisdiction  over 
such  rate  or  charge. 

lb)  An  exempt  wholesale  generator  shall 
not  be  considered  an  'electric  utility  com- 
pany" under  section  2(aH3i  of  the  Act  and. 
whether  or  not  a  subsidiary  company,  an  af- 
filiate, or  an  associate  company  of  a  holding 
company,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  provi- 
sions of  the  Act 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Act,  a  holding  company  that  is  exempt  under 
section  3  of  the  Act  shall  be  permitted  with- 
out condition  or  limitation  under  such  Act 
to  acquire  and  maintain  an  interest  in  the 
business  of  one  or  more  exempt  wholesale 
generators 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Act  and  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction  as 
provided  under  subsection  (e).  a  registered 
holding  company  shall  be  permitted  without 
the  need  to  apply  for.  or  receive  approval 
from  the  Commission,  and  otherwise  without 
condition  under  the  Act.  to  acquire  and  hold 
the  securities,  or  an  lnt.ere8t  in  the  business. 
of  one  or  more  exempt  wholesale  generators. 

(e)  The  issuance  of  securities  by  a  reg- 
istered holding  company  for  purposes  of  fi- 
nancing the  acquisition  of  an  exempt  whole- 
sale generator,  the  guarantee  of  securities  of 
an  exempt  wholesale  generator  by  a  reg- 
istered holding  company,  the  entering  into 
service,  sales  or  construction  contracts,  and 
the  creation  or  maintenance  of  any  other  re- 
lationship in  addition  U)  that  described  in 
subsection  (di  between  an  exempt  wholesale 
generator  and  a  registered  holding  company. 
Its  affiliates  and  associate  companies,  shall 
remain  subject  t,o  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  the  Act.  Provided.  TTiat: 

(1)  Section  11  of  the  Act  shall  not  prohibit 
the  ownership  of  an  interest  in  the  business 
of  one  or  more  exempt  wholesale  generators 
by  a  registered  holding  company  (regardless 
of  where  facilities  owned  or  operated  by  such 
exempt  wholesale  generators  are  located), 
and  such  ownership  by  a  registered  holding 
company  shall  be  deemed  consistent  with  the 
operation  of  an  integrat^ed  public  utility  sys- 
tem, and 

(2)  The  ownership  of  an  interest  In  the 
business  of  one  or  more  exempt  wholesale 
generators  by  a  registered  holding  company 
(regardless  of  where  facilities  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  such  exempt  wholesale  generators 
are  located  i  shall  be  considered  as  reason- 
ably incidental,  or  economically  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  operations  of  an  inte- 
grated public  utility  system. 

SEC.  ISOOl  OWNERSHIP  OF  EXEMPT  WHOLESALE 
GENERATORS  AND  QUAUFYlNG  FA- 
CaJTIES. 

The  ownership  by  a  person  of  one  or  more 
exempt  wholesale  generators  shall  not  result 
in  such  person  being  considered  as  being  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  generation  or  sale  of 
electric  power  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tions 3(17)(CHli>  and  3(18)iB)(iii  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  as  amended 

SEC.  18001.  ELECTION  TO  AVOID  PURCHASE 
FROM  OR  OWNERSHIP  OF  EWGS. 

[ai  An  electric  utility  company  that  in- 
tends to  avoid  purchasing  electric  energy 
from  exempt  wholesale  generators  may  file  a 
declaration  of  this  intent  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  In  such  form 


as  such  commission  may  prescribe.  Such  dec- 
laration shall  specify  a  period  of  no  longer 
than  ten  years  during  which  such  declara- 
tion shall  remain  in  effect  and  shall  be  Irrev- 
ocable during  the  period  specified.  An  elec- 
tric utility  company  may  file  such  a  declara- 
tion from  time  to  time  as  it  finds  desirable 

(b)  Upon  the  Rling  of  a  declaration  under 
subsection  (ai.  the  electric  utility  company 
making  the  filing  shall,  without  the  need  for 
action  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  or  any  other  body,  be  prohibited 
from  purchasing  electric  energy  from  any  ex- 
empt wholesale  generator  during  the  period 
specified  in  the  declaration. 

(c)  No  State  commission  shall  impose  any 
penalty,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  exer- 
cise of  ratemaklng  authority  or  otherwise, 
upon  an  electric  utility  company  or  an  affili- 
ate or  associate  company  thereof,  on  account 
of  the  filing  of  a  declaration  as  provided 
under  subsection  (ai.  either  m  advance  of 
such  filing  or  subsequently 

id)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  no  electric  utility  company  that 
has  filed  a  declaration  under  subsection  (a). 
nor  any  affiliate  or  associate  company  there- 
of, shall  acquire  or  own  an  interest  in  the 
business  of  an  exempt  wholesale  generator 
during  the  period  m  which  such  declaration 
remains  in  effect.  Nor  shall  any  such  electric 
utility  company,  or  affiliate  or  associate 
company  thereof,  make  any  offer,  during  the 
period  in  which  such  declaration  remains  in 
effect.  t«  sell  electric  energy  from  an  exempt 
wholesale  generator  in  whose  business  it 
would  acquire  or  own  an  interest  after  such 
declaration  expires 

(e((l)  Any  violation  of  the  prohibitions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  as 
amended,  and  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  enforcement,  and  imposi- 
tion of  penalties  for  violations,  of  the  prohi- 
bitions of  this  section 

(2:  For  purposes  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitions  of  this  section,  a  State  commis- 
sion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  under 
section  314  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  as 
amended 

SEC.   1S004.   PRESERVATION  OF  STATE  ALTHOR- 
ITY. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  15003.  noth- 
ing in  this  title  shall  preempt  or  otherwise 
restrict  such  power  as  a  State  commission 
may  have,  in  accordance  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral law  and  in  the  absence  of  the  enactment 
of  this  title,  to  judge  the  prudence  of  a  pur- 
chase of  electric  energy  at  wholesale,  allow 
or  disallow  the  inclusion  of  the  cost  of  such 
a  purchase  in  rates  subject  to  such  commis- 
sion's jurisdiction,  or  otherwise  exercise  its 
functions 

SEC,  15005.  REFERENCES  TO  THE  PUBLIC  UTIL 
ITY  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT  OF  IMS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  all  references  to 
"the  Act  "  shall  mean  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  as  amended 
All  Of  the  terms  used  in  t)i'»  title  and  defined 
in  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  de- 
fined therein 

SUM.MARY  OF  THE  NATTONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY 

Act  of  1991 

title  i  — flnding8  and  purposes 

title  ii.— definitions 

TITLE  ni— ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 
Building  Energy  Efficiency  Standards,— 
.\mends  ECPA  to  extend  the  existing  Federal 
Building  Energy  Efficiency  Standards  for 
new  construction  to  new  public  housing 
units,   and  authorizes  the  Secretary   of  En- 


ergy (the  "Secretary  "  I  to  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  which  intend  to  adopt  the  Fed- 
eral Building  Energy  Efficiency  Standards. 

Residential  Energy  Efficiency  Ratings- 
Directs  the  Secretary  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  and  local  organizations 
to  support  a  national  program  to  develop  an 
energy  rating  system  for  residential  build- 
ings Under  this  provision,  all  residential 
buildings  would  receive  an  energy  efficiency 
rating  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Improving  Efficiency  m  Energy-Intensive 
Industries— Directs  the  Secretary  to  pursue 
a  research  and  development  program  and 
joint  venture  program  to  improve  efficiency 
in  energy-intensive  industries  and  industrial 
processes. 

Report  —Directs  the  Secretary  to  give  en- 
ergy efficiency  high  priority  m  the  areas  of 
planning,  research  and  development,  private 
assistance,  and  Federal  procurement  The 
Secretary  is  directed  to  prepare  a  report 
which  evaluates  energy  efficiency  pc-licies 
and  their  potential  to  decrease  overall  U.S. 
energy  use  per  unit  of  GNP. 

Voluntary  Guidelines  for  Industrial 
Plants  —Requires  the  Secretary,  m  coopera- 
tion with  utilities  and  major  industrial  en- 
ergy consumers,  to  establish  voluntary 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  energy  audits, 
and  for  the  installation  of  insulation,  in  in- 
dustrial facilities  for  purposes  of  identifying 
cost-effective  options  for  reducing  energy 
use. 

Energy  Efficiency  Labeling  for  Windows 
and  Window  Systems  —Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port the  voluntary  development  of  a  nation- 
wide program  to  develop  energy  ratings  and 
ial)els  for  windows  and  window  systems  and 
requires  the  Secretary  to  develop  such  a  pro- 
gram if  it  is  not  developed  voluntar.ly 

Energy  Efficiency  Information —Directs 
the  Administrator  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  to  expand  the  scope  and  fre- 
quency of  data  collection  under  the  National 
Energy  Information  System  ;n  order  to  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  energy 
efficiency  policies  and  programs 

Energy  Efficiency  Labeling  for  Lampe  and 
Luminaires— Requires  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
support  the  voluntary  development  of  a  la- 
beling program  for  light  bulbs  used  m  resi- 
dential applications  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  develop  such  a  program  if  it  is  not 
developed  voluntarily  by  the  lighting 
industry. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Equipment  Ef- 
ficiency—Amends EPCA  by  adding  utility 
distribution  transformers  to  the  list  of  cov- 
ered products  and  requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  study  of  electric  motors  and 
pumps,  electric  lights,  and  utility  distribu- 
tion transformers  in  order  to  determine  the 
practicability  and  effect  of  establishing  per- 
formance standards  for  these  products 

Federal  Energy  Management  Amend- 
ments-Amends NECPA  to  strengthen  the 
existing  Federal  Energy  Management  Pro- 
gram by  requiring,  to  the  extent  funding  is 
available.  Federal  agencies  to  install  energy- 
efficiency  improvements  with  pay-back  peri- 
ods of  id  years  or  less.  The  section  alsc  es- 
tablishes a  $50  million  Federal  Energy  Effi- 
ciency F*roj?ct  Fund  for  use  in  funding  these 
energy  efficiency  improvements  in  Federal 
facilities.  In  addition,  the  section  directs  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA  to 
identify  the  energy  cost-effectiveness  of 
Items  listed  in  the  GSA  product  schedules. 
Finally,   this   section   directs   the   Adm.inis- 
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trator  of  the  GSA  to  consider  fuel  efficiency 
when  purchasing  government  vehicles. 

Plan  Regarding  Demonstration  of  New 
Technology —Requires  the  Secretary  to  sut>- 
mlt  a  plan  to  Congress  for  the  demonstration 
In  Federal  facilities,  or  by  Federal  agencies, 
of  energy  efficiency  technologies  that  have 
received  Federal  assistance  for  research  and 
development  and  which  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined are  ready  for  commercialization 

Encouragement  of  Investment  In  Conserva- 
tion and  Energy  Efficiency  Resources  and 
Study  of  Certain  State  Ratemaking  Poli- 
cies.— Adds  new  ratemaking  standard  In 
Title  1  of  PURPA  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  regulated  electric  utilities  by  state 
regulatory  authorities  Adds  a  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  to  perform  a  study  of  Slate 
laws  and  policies  regarding  least  cost  energy 
planning 

Conservation  Grants  to  State  Regulatory 
Authorities  —Establishes  a  grant  program 
for  purposes  of  encouraging  the  consider- 
ation of  demand  side  management  by  state 
regulatory  authorities 

Used  Oil  Energy  Production  —Amends 
EPCA  to  promote  the  collection,  refining,  re- 
refining,  and  reprocessing  of  used  lubricating 
oil  Into  fuel  for  transportation  and  other  pe- 
troleum products  through  market  incentives 
and  the  removal  of  legal  disincentives. 

Insular  Areas  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.—Provides  direction  to  the  Secretary, 
under  existing  authorliatlon.  for  providing 
financial  assistance  to  Insular  area  govern- 
ments, for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  the 
adoption  of  energy  efficiency  and  renewable 
energy  measures. 

TITLE  IV.-RF.NF.WABl.E  F.NKKOY 

Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Com- 
merce and  Trade  (CORECT)— Designates  ad- 
ditional duties  for  CORECT  to  foster  US 
policies  which  will  enhance  economic  devel- 
opment In  lesser-developed  countries  and 
promote  the  US  manufacture  and  export  of 
energy  efficient  and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies Directs  the  Secretary,  under 
CORECT.  to  develop  a  comprehensive  data 
base  and  Information  dissemination  system 
in  order  to  provide  Information  on  country- 
specific  technical  and  energy  needs 

Joint  Ventures  for  Renewable  Energy  De- 
velopment for  Oil  Displacement  and  Tech- 
nology Export  Training  —Expands  the  joint 
venture  program  under  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Com- 
petitiveness Act  to  Include  blofuels  energy 
systems,  geothermal  energy,  solar  water 
heating  technology,  photovoltaic  and  wind 
energy  systems,  blomass  direct  combustion 
or  gasification  and  fuel  cells  technology.  Re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  joint  ven- 
ture for  energy  technology  export  training. 

Report  on  Waste  Minimization  Tech- 
nologies In  Industry  —Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  undertake  a  report  evaluating  op- 
portunities to  minimize  waste  outputs  from 
production  processes  in  U.S.  Industry. 

Section  401  Certification  -Clarifies  UmlU- 
tlons  on  State  ability  to  place  conditions  on 
Clean  Water  Act  certification  for  hydro- 
power  facilities 

Streamlining  of  Federal  Power  Act  Regu- 
lation.—Removes  overlapping  conditioning 
authority  of  Federal  government  agencies 
with  respect  to  hydroelectric  projects  for 
purposes  of  streamlining  hydroelectric  li- 
censing process  Removes  FeIrC  Jurisdiction 
with  regard  to  hydroelectric  projects  of  1500 
kilowatts  or  less 

Improvement  at  Existing  Hydroelectric 
Facilities  -Authorizes  studies  to  Increase 
hydroelectric  energy  available  from  existing 
Federal  facilities  and  projects 


TITLE  v. — COAL.  fC'AL  TKCHNOUXiV  AND 
ELECTRICITY 

Coal  Research.  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration Program  Directs  the  Secretary 
to  establish  and  conduct  a  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  program  to  assure 
development  of  advanced  coal-based  tech- 
nologies, to  be  commercially  available  by 
the  year  2010.  which  control  NOx  and  S02 
and  achieve  greater  energy  efficiency 

Non-fuel  Use  of  Coal  —Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  a  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  plan  and  Implement  a 
program  for  technologies  for  the  non-fuel  use 
of  coal.  Such  technologies  Include  the  pro- 
duction of  coke,  carbon-based  chemical 
intermediates,  and  coal  treatment  processes 

Coal  Exports  —Requires  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  plan  for  expanding  the 
export  of  United  States  coal 

Clean  Coal  Technology  Export  Coordinat- 
ing Council  —Establishes  a  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Export  Coordinating  Council  to  fa- 
cilitate and  expand  the  export  and  use  of 
clean  coal  technologies,  with  a  priority  on 
such  transfer  and  use  in  lesser-developed 
countries  Requires  the  Council  to  develop  a 
data  base  and  Information  dissemination 
system  relating  to  clean  coal  technologies 

Coal  Fuel  Mixtures— Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  prepare  a  report  on  technologies 
for  combining  coal  with  other  materials, 
such  as  oil  or  water  fuel  mixtures. 

Coal-Fired  Locomotives  —Directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  a  research,  development 
and  demonstration  program  for  utilizing 
"ultra-clean  coal-water  slurry"  In  dlesel  lo- 
comotive engines 

Data  Base  and  Report  on  Coal  Transpor- 
tation—Requires the  Secretary  to  establish 
a  data  base  and  prepare  a  report  regarding 
coal  transportation  rates  and  distribution 

Applicability  of  New  Source  Review  to  Ex- 
isting Electric  Utility  Steam  Generating 
Units  —Addresses  the  so-called  WEPCo  Issue 
concerning  EPA's  Interpretation  of  new 
source  performance  standards  and  new 
source  review  In  the  c*se  of  physical  changes 
at  existing  powerplants.  The  concern  Is  that 
EPA's  continued  adherence  to  this  policy 
could:  (1)  Increase  the  cost  of  compliance 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990 
by  precluding  cost-effective  compliance  op- 
tions; and  (2)  dissuade  electric  utilities  from 
undertaking  physical  changes  to  Improve 
powerplant  efficiency  and  maintain  reliabil- 
ity. This  section  embodies  those  parts  of  a 
"WEPCo  fix"  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion  that  require   new   statutory  authority: 

(1)  applicability  of  new  source  review  re- 
quirements to  pollution  control  projects;  and 

(2)  determination  of  best  available  control 
technology  for  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  con- 
trols. 

Excess  Capacity  Study.— Requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  report  on  physical  impedi- 
ments to  transfer  of  excess  electrical  energy 
from  regions  with  surpluses  to  regions  with 
shortages 

TITLE  VI  —RESEARCH.  DEVEIX)HME.ST.  DEM- 
ONSTRATION. AND  COMMERCIALIZATION  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Energy  Research.  Development,  Dem- 
onstration, and  Commercialization  Prior- 
ities— Directs  the  Secretary  to  set  priorities 
and  prepare  a  management  plan  for  research, 
development,  demonstration,  and  commer- 
cialization activities  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Natural  Gas  End-Use  Technologies -Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  commercialization  on  a 
cost-shared  basis,  of  natural  gas  utilization 
technologies     including     stationary     source 


emissions  control  and  efficiency  Improve- 
ments, natural  gas  storage,  transportation 
fuels,  and  fuel  cells 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Enhancement —Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram, on  a  cost-shared  basts,  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  to  Increase 
the  recoverable  natural  gas  resource  base. 
Including  efforts  in  the  following  areas:  In- 
creased recovery  from  discovered  conven- 
tional resources,  economic  recovery  of  un- 
conventional natural  gas  resources,  surface 
gasification  of  coal,  and  recovery  of  methane 
from  blofuels. 

High  Efficiency  Heal  Engines— Instructs 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
commercialization  on  high  efficiency  heat 
engines  Including  advanced  gas  turbine  cy- 
cles. 

TITLE  VII.— STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

Oil  Security  Premium  —Beginning  In  FY 
1992.  DOE  must  Implement  a  program  for;  li 
fining  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  at 
220.000  barrels  per  day;  and  2)  meeting  the  pe- 
troleum product  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  OH  Importers  would  be  required  to 
provide  petroleum  products  for  these  pur- 
poses In  an  amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of 
their  total  Imports  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy 

TITLE  VIII.— OtlTER  CONTINE.NTAL  SHELF 

Coastal  State  and  Community  OCS  Impact 
Assistance  —Provides  Impact  aid  to  coastal 
States  and  communities  affected  by  OCS 
leasing  and  development  In  the  amount  of 
37  5  percent  of  "new"  OCS  revenues,  as  de- 
fined by  the  bin. 

Report  on  Availability  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  Leasing —Requires  the 
President  to  submit  report  containing  Infor- 
mation on  OCS  potential,  the  extent  to 
which  OCS  production  could  offset  US  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil.  a  proposal  regarding 
current  OCS  leasing  and  post-leasing  proce- 
dures, and  an  analysis  of  OCS  lease  cancella- 
tion compensation  criteria 

TITLE  EX.— OIL  AND  OA8  LEASING  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Leasing  Program —Authorizes  a  competi- 
tive oil  and  gas  leasing  program  for  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Alaska. 

No  Significant  Adverse  Effect  Standard- 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Im- 
plement such  a  program  (through  regula- 
tions and  lease  stipulations)  so  as  to  result 
In  no  significant  adverse  effect  on  fish  and 
wildlife,  their  habitat,  or  the  environment  of 
the  Refuge,  and  to  require  the  application  of 
the  best  commercially  available  technology 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration,  development  and 
production. 

Lease  Sales— Requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  leasing  program  no  later  than 
9  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Act;  to  conduct  the  first  lease  sale  within  18 
months  after  the  Issuance  of  these  regula- 
tions; and  to  conduct  the  second  lease  sale  36 
months  after  the  first  sale. 

Environmental  and  Reclamation  Provi- 
sions-Provides for  site-specific  environ- 
mental and  mitigation  measures;  land  rec- 
lamation requirements;  and  environmental 
monitoring  and  enforcement  provisions. 

Energy  Security  Fund  —Provides  that  the 
federal  share  (50  percent i  of  any  revenues 
from  ANWTl  Is  deposited  In  a  special  fund  In 
the  Treasury— the  Energy  Security  Fund— to 
be  used,  without  further  appropriation,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  fund  energy-re- 
lated  programs   and   projects   designated   to 
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enhance  the  nation's  energy  security  and  re- 
duce reliance  on  imported  oil 

Export  Prohiblilon  —Prohibits  export  of 
oil  produced  from  ANWR.  except  under  speci- 
fied limited  circumstances 

TITLE  X  — NATfHAL  GAS 

Optional  Procedures  for  the  Construction 
of  Natural  Gas  Facilities  -  Authorizes  the 
construction  of  interstate  pipeline  facilities 
without  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  under  Natural  Gas  Act  section 
7.  Facilities  constructed  under  this  section 
would  not  receive  the  benefits  of  a  section  7 
certificate,  i.e  ,  federal  right  of  eminent  do- 
main and  inclusion  in  rate  base  Authority 
to  construct  under  this  section  would  be  an 
option  to  the  section  7  process 

Transportation  of  Natural  Gas  Under  the 
NGPA— Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  section 
SlUaxli  authorizes  interstate  pipelines  to 
transport  natural  gas  without  such  service 
becoming  subject  to  the  FERC's  jurisdiction 
under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  This  section 
amends  section  311(a)(1)  to:  (1)  eliminate  the 
"on  behalf'  standard  as  a  precondition  to 
section  311  transportation:  and  (2)  confirm 
authority  to  construct  pipeline  facilities  to 
be  used  solely  for  purposes  of  section  311 
transportation. 

NEPA  Compliance —Designates  the  FERC 
as  the  lead  agency  for  purposes  of  NEPA 
compliance  In  cases  where  the  FERC's  au- 
thorization of  facilities  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  or  the  Federal  Power  Act  may  be 
deemed  a  major  Federal  action  This  section 
also  authorizes  the  FERC  to  set  time  limits 
for  other  Federal  agencies'  participation  in 
the  NEPA  process  and  directs  the  FERC  to 
permit  contractors  selected  by  the  FERC  and 
paid  by  the  applicant  to  prepare  environ- 
mental documents  (i.e..  environmental  as- 
sessments and  environmental  impact  state- 
ments) required  in  order  for  the  FERC  to 
comply  with  its  NEPA  obligations. 

Rates  and  Charges  -Amends  Natural  Gas 
Act  section  4  to  provide  (Da  60-day  posting 
requirement  for  rate  change  filings  (current 
law  provides  30  days);  (2i  bonding  and  refund 
obligations  attach  to  all  changes  in  rates 
(currently  these  obligations  attach  only  to 
rate  Increases);  and  (3)  the  applicant  carries 
the  burden  of  proof  on  all  proposed  rate 
changes  (not  just  rate  Increases  as  under 
current  lawj. 

Utilization  of  Rulemaking  Procedures- 
Amends  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  section  403(c)  to  state  that  the  FERC 
shall  have  authority  to  utilize  rulemaking 
procedures  for  certificate  proceedings  to  es- 
tablish rates  and  charges  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  and  Federal  Power  Act  and  Is  silent 
as  to  certificate  proceedings  The  purpose  of 
this  change  is  to  permit  the  FERC  to  expe- 
dite certificate  proceedings  by  not  being 
bound  to  hold  a  trial-type  hearing  in  con- 
tested cases. 

Review  of  Commission  Orders —Under  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  section  19  and  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  section  506  a  party  aggrieved  by  a 
FERC  order  must  apply  for  rehearing  of  that 
order  before  seeking  judicial  review  This 
section  amends  section  19  and  section  ,506  to 
state  that  the  FERC  must  take  final  action 
on  an  application  for  rehearing  of  a  FERC 
order  within  60  days  of  the  filing  of  such  ap- 
plication, but  may.  for  extraordinary  cause, 
extend  the  period  for  rehearing  for  an  addi- 
tional 60  days  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  prevent  the  FERC  from  avoiding 
final  action  on  rehearing  by  issuing  a  tolling 
order.  This  section  also  shortens  the  period 
for  .seeking  judicial  review  of  a  FERC  order 
from.  60  days  to  30  days  and  requires  an  ap- 
pellant s   petition   for   review    to   state   with 


specificity  the  grounds  on  which  the  petition 
is  based. 

Limited  Antitrust  Relief  for  Independent 
Producer  Cooperatives —FVovides  limited 
antitrust  relief  for  cooperatives  formed  by 
independent  producers  for  the  purposes  of 
pooling  natural  gas  to  enable  effective  bar- 
gaining for  the  sale  of  such  gas.  An  independ- 
ent producer  is  defined  as  one  whose  produc- 
tion does  not  exceed  6  million  cubic  feet  per 
day  and  excludes  affiliates  of  interstate  pipe- 
lines, intrastate  pipelines  and  local  distribu- 
tion companies. 

Vehicular  Natural  Gas  Jurisdiction.— Con- 
firms that  certain  activities  related  to  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  natural  gas  as  a  ve- 
hicular fuel  will  not  cause  entities  that  are 
currently  exempt  from  Natural  Gas  Act  ju- 
risdiction to  forfeit  such  exemptions, 

TITLE  XI.— TRANSPORT .\T10N 

Subtitle  A. — Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy 

New  Standards  —Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  adopt  new  corporate  aver- 
age fuel  economy  (CAFE)  standards.  Sepa- 
rate standards  would  be  set  for  each  manu- 
facturer, each  vehicle  class  (cars,  light 
trucks,  or  class  of  trucks),  and  for  two  peri- 
ods—model years  1996-2001  and  model  year 
2002  and  beyond  Each  standard  would  re- 
quire the  manufacturer's  vehicle  class  to 
achieve    'maximum  feasible"  CAFE. 

How  New  Standards  Are  Set  —The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  is  to  determine  the 
maximum  feasible  CAFE  by  assuming  that 
vehicles  In  each  class: 

Will  use  all  known  fuel-saving  technologies 
that  can  be  expected  to  be  applied: 

Will  maintain  M\  1990  performance  levels; 

Will  maintain  the  MY  1990  size  mix  and  in- 
terior volume; 

Will  meet  applicable  emission  require- 
ments; and 

Will  meet  applicable  safety  standards. 

The  Secretary  must  then  determine  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  MY  1990  C.^FE  of 
all  vehicles  in  the  class  necessary  to  achieve 
the  maximum  feasible  CAPK  for  the  entire 
class  for  each  period,  and  apply  that  percent- 
age to  each  manufacturer 

Credit  Trading  —Credits  for  exceeding 
CAFE  standards  under  current  law  are  made 
tradable  among  m.anufacturers  and  among 
vehicle  classes  Beginning  with  credits 
earned  in  MY  1996.  credits  can  be  carried  for- 
ward until  used,  instead  of  just  three  years 
under  current  law. 

Excessive  Fuel  Consumption  Fee.— Manufac- 
turers are  assessed  an  excessive  fuel  con- 
sumption fee  if  they  fail  to  meet  CAFE 
standards.  The  amount  of  the  fee  is  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  120  (increased  from  ib 
In  current  lawi  by:  (i)  the  num.ber  of  tenths 
of  miles  per  gallon  the  applicable  CAFE 
standard  exceeds  the  manufacturer's  actual 
C.\FE,  and  (ii)  the  number  of  vehicles  of  the 
class  made  by  the  manufacturer  during  the 
applicable  model  years.  Existing  law  is  modi- 
fied so  that  exceeding  CAFE  standards  is  no 
longer  "unlawful",  but  the  fee  for  exceeding 
the  standards  is  quadrupled  starting  in  1996. 

Si-rappatje  Progiams— Funds  from  the  ex- 
cessive fuel  consumption  fee  may  be  appro- 
priated to  fund  state  programs  designed  to 
take  pre-1980  cars  off  the  road.  Excess  funds 
may  be  appropriated  for  other  energy  effi- 
ciency and  conser\-ation  programs. 

Subtitle  B —Alternative  Fuels 

Natural  Gas  and  Other  Alternative  Fuels 
Mass  Transit  /'rogram— Provides  for  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  financial  assistance  to 
municipal,  county,  or  regional  transit  au- 
thorities in  large  urban  areas  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  using  natural  gas  or  other 


alternative  fuels  for  mass  transit,  Authoi:^zef 
$30  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
and  1994 

Satural  Gas  and  Other  Alternative  Fuel' 
Training  Program  -Establishes  a  Department 
of  Energy  training  and  certification  program 
for  technicians  who  install  equipment  that 
converts  gasoline  or  diesel  powered  vehicles 
to  those  vehicles  capable  of  running  on  natu- 
ral gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  Authorizes 
$5  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992. 
1993.  and  1994. 

£iectnc  Vehicle  Demonstration  Program.— 
Authorizes  a  $50  million  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  address  the  cost  penalty  between 
electric  and  conventional  vehicles  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  tc.  overcome  technical  and 
economic  barriers  to  widespread  use  of  elec- 
tric vehicles. 

TTTLE  XII.— ADVANCED  NUCLEAR  REACTOR 
COMMERCIALIZATION 

Selection  of  S'uclear  Techno/opiei- Requires 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  undertake  a  deci- 
sion process,  with  full  public  input,  to  select 
nuclear  technologies  to  be  supported  for 
commercialization.  Criteria  to  be  considered 
in  the  selection  process  would  include  cost- 
effectiveness  in  comparison  to  alternative 
sources  of  electricity:  ability  to  utilize  mod- 
ular construction  techniques,  adaptability  to 
standardized  design,  construction,  and  li- 
censing, use  of  passive  safety  features,  and 
presence  of  features  to  discourage  nuclear 
proliferation  The  Secretary  would  solicit 
proposals  from  the  private  sector  for  two 
kinds  of  projects  under  this  title, 

Demoristratwn  of  Jnstitutwna!  Arrange- 
ments—The first  type  of  project  would  be  for 
purposes  of  demonstrating  irr:proved  siting, 
licensing,  and  financial  arrangem^ents  and 
would  be  intended  for  near-term  commer- 
cialization of  advanced  technologies  The 
purpose  of  federal  involvement  would  be  to 
lend  support  to  the  project  in  developing  in- 
novative private  financing  and  in  testing  a 
more  streamlined  licensing  process  No  fed- 
eral funds  would  be  expended  to  finance  this 
project  unless  new  regulatory  requirements 
were  imposed  after  issuance  of  a  construc- 
tion license, 

Cornmerical-Scale  Demonstration  of  Advanced 
Technology.— TY.e  second  type  of  project 
would  be  built  for  purposes  of  demonstrating 
commerical-scale  construction,  licensing, 
and  operation  of  an  advanced  reactor  and 
would  be  intended  for  technologies  that  are 
further  away  from  commercialization  Fed- 
eral funds  would  be  available  to  support  this 
project,  but  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  would  have  to  be  provided  by 
the  private  sector.  Responsibility  for  any 
cost  overruns  would  have  to  be  assumed  by 
the  private  sector 

Licensing  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion—Any  facility  that  is  selected  for  either 
project  under  this  title  would  be  licensed  by 
NRC  Statutory  authority  is  provided  for 
NRC  to  issue  a  combined  construction  and 
operating  license  for  any  project  built  under 
this  title,  codifying  NRC  s  recently-promul- 
gated rule  providing  for  a  combined  license. 
The  opportunity  for  a  second  hearing  prior 
to  operation  of  a  project  authorized  under 
this  title  would  be  quite  limited  A  second 
hearing  prior  to  operation  would  be  provided 
if  the  NRC  determined  that  it  was  necessary 
to  ensure  safe  operation  of  the  facility, 

TITLE  XJII— NUCLEAR  REACTOR  LICENSING 

This  title  would  augment  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Com.m.ission's  licensing  rule  in  10 
C.F  R,  Part  52  io  limit  the  opportunity  for  a 
post-construction  licensing  hearing.  The 
Commission's  rule  in  Part  52  provides  for  a 
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combined  construction  anJ  operating  li- 
cense. Instead  uf  a  separate  construction  li- 
cense and  operating  license  The  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  D  C  Circuit  has  upheld 
the  major  portion  of  this  rule.  Including  the 
authority  to  Issue  a  combined  license.  The 
court  found,  however,  that  NRC  lacked  suffi- 
cient statutory  authority  to  limit  the  scope 
of  a  second  pre-operatlonal  hearing  This 
title  would  provide  that  sututory  authority 
and  limit  the  scope  and  opportunity  for  a 
second  pre-operatlonal  hearing 

TITLE  XrV.  — URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 

Subtitle  A.— United  States  Uranium 
Enrichment  Corporation 

E8t*bll8hment  of  Corporation —Estab- 
lishes the  United  States  Enrichment  Cor- 
poration as  a  wholly-owned  government  cor- 
poration for  purposes  of  taking  over  the  ura- 
nium enrichment  enterprise  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  The  Corporation  is 
established  as  an  agency  and  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  and  directed  to  (U 
perform  uranium  enrichment  and  sell  this 
service  to  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
qualified  persons,  i2)  conduct  research  and 
development:  and  i3i  operate  as  a  commer- 
cial enterprise  on  a  profitable  and  efficient 
basis  in  order  to  maximize  Its  long-term  eco- 
nomic value  The  Corporation  would  be  run 
by  an  Administrator,  appointed  by  the  FYesl- 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  would 
have  a  five-member  part-time  Corporate 
Board  appointed  by  the  President. 

Transfer  of  Property  to  the  Corporation  — 
Transfers  to  the  Corporation  all  DOE  prop- 
erty related  to  uranium  enrichment  except 
the  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  In  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee,  and  facilities  related  U)  the  Gas 
Centrifuge  Enrichment  I'Togram  The  Oak 
Ridge  Gaseous  Diffusion  Plant  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  at  the  time  of  de- 
contamination and  decommissioning  but  not 
earlier  than  2000.  Facilities  related  to  re- 
search and  development  of  the  Advanced 
Vapor  Laser  Isotope  Separation  technology 
are  not  transferred,  but  the  Corporation  is 
provided  access  to  them  for  research  and  de- 
velopment purposes 

Initial  Debt  Sets  the  Initial  debt  of  the 
Corp<iratliin  at  S364  million  and  requires  that 
this  amount  be  recovered  with  Interest  from 
enrichment  customers  over  a  20-year  period 
This  amount  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween revenues  and  appropriations,  with  In- 
terest, from  1969  when  the  commercial  en- 
richment program  began  through  the  end  of 
1986 

Repeal  of  Section  16v.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.— Repeals  section  16v  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  of  19&4  which  contains  the  cur- 
rent pricing  requirements  applicable  to  the 
uranium  enrichment  enterprise  Requires  the 
Corporation  to  set  prices  for  products,  mate- 
rials, and  services  that  recover  over  the  long 
term  the  costs  of  performing  and  maintain- 
ing corporate  functions  Including  research 
and  development,  depreciation  of  assets:  re- 
payment of  the  Initial  1364  million  debt  and 
future  borrowing:  decontamination,  decom- 
missioning, and  remedial  action  costs,  and 
reasonable  profit. 

Decontamination  and  Decommissioning  — 
Provides  for  sharing  the  costs  of  decon- 
tamination and  decommissioning  and  reme- 
dial action  for  uranium  enrichment  equip- 
ment between  commercial  customers  and 
DOE  on  the  basis  of  separative  work  that  has 
been  performed  with  such  equipment  for  the 
benefit  of  either  group  A  decontamination 
and  decommissioning  fund  Is  established, 
with  annual  payments  Into  the  fund  by  the 
Corporation 


Subtitle  B.  — Uranium 

Voluntary  Overfeed  Program  Directs  the 
Corporation  to  esubllsh  a  voluntary  over- 
feeding program  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  to  be  made  available  to  enrich- 
ment service  customers.  Overfeeding  is  the 
use  of  additional  uranium  In  the  enrichment 
process,  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  reduce 
power  costs  otherwise  incurred  by  the  en- 
richment enterprise  Under  this  program, 
customers  supplying  additional  uranium 
would  be  credited  with  the  value  of  reduced 
power  costs  The  overall  effect  of  the  over- 
feeding program  should  be  to  produce  a  mod- 
est Increase  in  the  demand  for  domestic  ura- 
nium 

National  Strategic  Uranium  Reserve  -Es- 
tablishes a  National  Strategic  Uranium  Re- 
serve consisting  of  50.000,000  pounds  of  ura- 
nium Use  of  the  reserve  is  restricted  to  mili- 
tary and  government  research  purposes  The 
amount  of  uranium  provided  for  the  reserve 
Is  approximately  the  same  as  the  amount  of 
uranium  which  Is  In  current  stockpiles  and 
allocated  to  DOEs  national  defense  activi- 
ties 

Additional  Provisions -Restricts  govern- 
ment purchases  of  uranium  to  that  which  Is 
of  domestic  origin  and  Is  purchased  from  do- 
mestic uranium  producers  Establishes  a 
continuing  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  the  viability  of  the  domestic  ura- 
nium Industry,  Including  a  responsibility  to 
encourage  export  of  domestic  uranium  Cre- 
ates a  program  to  reimburse  licensees  of  ura- 
nium and  thorium  mill  sites  for  the  costs  of 
reclamation  of  uranium  and  thorium  mill 
tailings  generated  as  a  result  of  sales  to  the 
federal  government  for  defense  purposes 

TITLE  XV  -PUBLIC  ITIUTY  HOLDING  CO.MPANY 
ACT  REFORM 

Removes  Impediments  to  independent 
power  production  contained  In  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 

Background  and  Summary  op  Title  XV  op 
THE  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1991— Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
ACT  Reform 

Title  XV  of  the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991  would  remove  the  Impediments  to 
Independent  power  production  contained  in 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  (PUHCAi.  This  paper  outlines  the  policy 
basis  for  such  change  and  the  technical 
workings  of  Title  XV 

1    THE  CURRENT  REGULATORY  SITUATION 

Traditional  Regulation 

Electric  generation  has  traditionally  been 
supplied  on  a  monopoly  basis  by  utilities 
subject  to  cost-of-servlce  regulation  Under 
cost-of-servlce  regulation,  utilities  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  rates  that  allow  them  to  re- 
cover their  expenses  plus  a  reasonable  return 
on  capital  Investment  (rate  base)  Wholesale 
sales  between  utilities  (sales  for  resalei  are 
generally  regulated  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERCi  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  Retail  sales  (sales  for 
consumption!  are  generally  regulated  by 
state  public  service  commissions 

Until  the  19708,  factors  affecting  electric 
utilities  were  predictable,  the  real  price  of 
electricity  declined,  and  cost-of-servlce  regu- 
lation functioned  fairly  well  Since  then, 
various  changes  (high  real  Interest  rates,  un- 
predictability of  demand.  Increasing  con- 
struction costs  to  name  a  few)  have  raised 
concerns  about  the  current  system 

Cost-of-servlce  regulation  Is  Intended  to 
simulate  the  effect  of  a  competitive  market 
In  rough  terms,  a  business  in  a  competitive 
market  expects  to  receive  what  cost-of-serv- 


lce regulation  provides:  recovery  of  expenses 
and  a  profit  on  capital  Invested  Neverthe- 
less. In  actual  operation  cost-of-servlce  regu- 
lation creates  a  poor  match  of  risk  to  re- 
ward. It  gives  utilities  a  chance  of  recovering 
all  costs  (because  of  the  Imperfect  substi- 
tution of  regTilators  for  competitors'  while 
eliminating  the  possibility  that  gains  from 
Increased  productivity  can  be  kept  (therefore 
removing  the  most  potent  incentive  for  effi- 
ciency). Or  conversely,  cost-of-servlce  regu- 
lation can  be  used  by  regulatory  commis- 
sions as  an  arbitrary  device  for  heaping  all 
risks  on  utilities  and  penalizing  them  un- 
fairiy 

Lessons  and  Limitations  of  the  PVRPA 
Eipenence 
Until  recently.  It  was  thought  that  electric 
generation  has  the  characteristics  of  a  natu- 
ral monopoly  That  Is,  it  was  assumed  that  a 
single  utility  In  a  given  market  will  always 
be  able  to  reduce  costs  through  economies  of 
scale  such  that  smaller  competitors  are  driv- 
en out  of  business.  Experience  under  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  (PURPA)  has  provided  reason  to  ques- 
tion this  assumption 

PURPA  created  a  special  class  of  electric 
generating  projects,  known  as  Qualifying  Fa- 
cilities (QFs)  QFs  must  be  either  cogenera- 
tion  facilities  (facilities  that  produce  elec- 
tricity and  useful  thermal  energy)  or  small 
power  production  facllliles  i facilities  whose 
primary  energy  source  Is  solar,  hydropower. 
waste,  blomass,  wind  or  other  renewable  re- 
sources). Both  kinds  of  QFs  receive  various 
advantages  The  most  important  of  these 
are  il)  exemption  from  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935.  and  state  utility  regulation:  and  (2)  a 
requirement  (subject  to  certain  conditions) 
that  utilities  purchase  power  offered  by  QFs 
at  each  utility's  'avoided  cost",  the  cost 
that  a  utility  avoids  by  not  generating  the 
power  Itself  or  purchasing  it  elsewhere 

Contrary  to  original  expectations.  PURPA 
has  produced  an  explosion  of  QF  develop- 
ment (approximately  25.000  MW).  This  proc- 
ess has  occurred  under  increasingly  competi- 
tive conditions.  In  the  early  years  of 
PURPA.  state  public  service  commissions 
(Who  are  charged  with  Implementing  the 
Act)  tended  to  set  avoided  cost  rates  for  the 
purchase  of  QF  power  at  excessively  high 
levels.  However,  as  QFs  liegan  to  be  able  to 
offer  more  capacity  than  utilities  needed, 
state  commissions  began  to  allow  rates  paid 
for  QF  power  to  be  negotiated  down  below 
the  purchasing  utility's  own  avoided  cost 
More  recently,  a  growing  number  of  states 
(20  by  last  count)  have  adopted,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  adopting,  bidding  programs  for  the 
acquisition  of  QF  capacity  by  their  native 
utilities. 

In  bidding  programs,  avoided  costs  prices 
effectively  amount  to  market  rates  because 
they  are  set  through  direct  competition  be- 
tween QFs  and  any  other  competing  sources 
of  supply  Bidding  programs  to  date  have  ex- 
hibited a  high  degree  of  competition  among 
suppliers  Typically,  they  have  resulted  In 
prices  and  conditions  that,  for  various  rea- 
sons, are  better  for  rat.epRyers  than  what  the 
purchasing  utility  can  offer  While  the  track 
record  of  bidding  is  not  yet  well  established. 
It  provides  some  empirical  basis  for  believing 
that  competition  In  wholesale  power  mar 
kets  can  benefit  consumers  significantly 
This  result  is  not  surprising  Orthodox  eco- 
nomic theory  generally  holds  that  workable 
competition  is  a  superior  alternative  to  reg- 
ulation 

There    are,    however,    practical    problems 
with   continued  development  of  QFs   under 
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PURPA.  For  small  power  producers,  limita- 
tions on  the  economics  of  renewable  re- 
sources means  that  at  present  these  sorts  of 
QFs  cannot  make  major  contributions  to 
power  need.s  Similarly,  future  development 
of  cogeneratlon  Is  becoming  increasingly  re- 
stricted as  available  steam  hosts  are  used  up 
Given  the  possibllitle.s  for  competition 
demonstrated  by  PURP.^.  a  logical  step 
would  be  to  allow  such  competition  to  take 
place  free  of  the  technological  restrictions  of 
QF  status  In  addition.  11  would  make  sense 
in  a  competitive  context  to  remove  two  of 
the  other  distorting  aspects  of  the  PURPA 
regime  restrictions  on  ownership  of  QFs  by 
utilities  and  the  facial  requirement  that 
utilities  purchase  all  power  offered  by  QFs 
in  essence,  what  is  left  after  these  changes 
are  made  is  the  concept  of  an  Independent 
Power  Producer  (IPP). 

11.  INDEPENDENT  POWER  PRODUCERS 
In  general  terms,  an  IPP  is  a  person  (util- 
ity or  nonutllity)  who  owns  a  wholesale  gen- 
erating facility  and  who.  because  of  a  lack  of 
market  power,  is  permitted  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  charge  a  market-deter- 
mined price  for  elecrlcity  that  the  facility 
produces.  Lack  of  market  power  in  this  con- 
text would  mean  either  that:  1)  the  IPP  is 
not  selling  to  an  affiliated  company  and  does 
not  control  transmission  access  to  potential 
buyers  of  power  from  the  facility;  or  2)  the 
IPP  is  selling  to  an  affiliate,  or  it  controls 
transmission  access  to  the  buyer,  but  abuse 
of  market  power  is  prevented  through  regu- 
latory oversight  or  conditions  (example:  A 
market-priced  power  sale  between  affiliates 
is  approved  because  the  rate  is  below  a  simi- 
lar arms  length  transaction  between  the  af- 
filiate-buyer and  an  unaffiliated  entity). 
These  conditons  for  being  an  IPP  'and  there- 
fore being  entitled  to  charge  market  rates) 
have  been  established  by  FERC  in  a  series  of 
case  rulings. 

Ill  THE  NEED  FOR  CHANGES  TO  THE  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT 
Limitations  on  IPP  Development  Under  PUHCA 
The  QF  experience  under  PURPA  suggests 
that  consumers  could  benefit  from  the  exist- 
ence of  IPPs  as  a  supply  option  The  need  for 
such  an  option  may  be  more  than  theoreti- 
cal A  growing  numbr  of  analysts  predict 
large  demands  for  new  generation  in  the 
i990s  and  note  with  alarm  that  much  of  it 
has  not  been  planned.  More  to  the  point, 
there  are  at  this  moment  a  number  of  willing 
utility  buyers  and  willing  sellers  (both  util- 
ity and  nonutllity)  for  IPP  projects  who  are 
stymied  in  their  efforts  The  obstacle  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  these  projects  is  not  the 
need  to  get  FERC  approval  for  market  rates, 
but  the  effective  bar  posed  by  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

As  a  practical  matter.  IPP  projects  gen- 
erally must  be  developed  in  a  holding  com- 
pany format,  whether  they  are  to  be  devel- 
oped by  utilities  or  nonutilities.  First,  there 
is  general  consensus  that  the  financial  mar- 
kets will  require  IPPs  to  be  project  financed 
That  IS.  debt  lenders  will  provide  capital 
only  if  it  is  secured  by  a  corporate  entity 
which  controls  project  assets  and  revenues. 
Equity  participants  in  turn  will  demand  that 
their  liability  be  non-recourse  (i.e  limited  to 
the  value  of  project  assets)  The  only  effec- 
tive way  for  these  requirements  to  be  met  is 
by  creating  a  separate  corporate  entity  to 
develop  an  individual  project  and  thus  turn- 
ing the  equity  owner  into  a  holding  com- 
pany Second,  for  reasons  of  organizational 
convenience,  corporations  generally  desire 
to  separate  different  lines  of  business  into 
separate  subsidiaries,  again  requiring  a  hold- 


ing company  structure  Third,  to  the  extent 
that  utilities  develop  IPPs.  regulators  will 
generally  require  the  creation  of  separat* 
subsidiaries  for  purposes  of  risk  separation 
and  cost  accounting. 

Unfortunately,  the  ownership  of  an  IPP  in 
a  holding  company  format  generally  makes  a 
parent  owner  land  its  IPP'  subject  to  the 
Holding  Company  Act,  Under  PUHCA.  when 
a  corporation  owns  more  than  ten  percent  of 
a  separate  corporate  entity  engaged  m  the 
business  of  electric  generation  ' :  e  an  IPP). 
It  generally  becomes  a  ■holding  company" 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  .^ct.  All  hold- 
ing companies  under  the  Holding  Company 
Act  must  either  become  'exempt  holding 
companies"  or  "registered  holding  compa- 
nies," 

As  the  name  implies,  exempt  holding  com- 
panies are  not  subject  to  most  provisions  of 
the  Holding  Company  Act.  However,  in  order 
to  be  exempt,  a  holding  company  must  meet 
one  of  five  criteria  set  out  in  section  3  of 
PUHCA  These  criteria  variously  restrict  a 
holding  company's  geographical  scope  of  op- 
erations, its  ability  to  be  engaged  in  any- 
thing other  than  utility  business,  or  its  abil- 
ity to  be  engaged  in  the  utility  business  it- 
self, in  addition  to  the  narrow  focus  of  these 
criteria,  other  provisions  of  the  Holding 
Company  Act  restrict  utility  (i  e  IPP)  acqui- 
sitions by  exempt  companies  and  give  the 
SEC  (which  administers  the  Act)  discretion 
to  revoke  an  exemption  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Thus,  status  as  an  exempt  holding  com- 
pany offers  only  very  limited  opportunities 
for  IPP  development 

In  the  case  of  registered  holding  compa- 
nies. PUHCA  is  considerably  more  restric- 
tive. For  those  companies  that  are  not  cur- 
rently registered,  the  burdens  of  such  status 
effectively  preclude  it  as  an  option.  Among 
other  provisions,  the  Holding  Company  Act 
pervasively  regulates  the  issuance  and  acqui- 
sition of  securities  by  registered  companies, 
requires  registered  companies  to  be  operated 
as  integrated  utility  systems,  generally  pro- 
hibits the  ownership  of  utility  and 
nonutllity  businesses  which  are  not  related 
to  the  operation  of  an  integrated  system. 
and  requires  simplification  of  corporate 
structures.  Even  for  those  companies  that 
are  already  registered,  the  pro%'lsions  of  the 
Act  requiring  operation  as  an  integrated  sys- 
tem and  restricting  entry  into  unrelated 
businesses  effectively  prohibit  most  opportu- 
nities for  IPP  development. 

In  short,  whether  one  is  a  non-utility,  a 
simple  investor-owned  utility,  an  exempt 
holding  company,  or  a  registered  holding 
company,  the  Holding  Company  Act  stands 
as  a  practical  bar  to  most  opportunities  for 
IPP  developm.ent.  While  there  are  a  few  ways 
in  which  the  restrictions  of  the  Act  may  be 
circumvented,  they  have  limited  use.  Thus. 
to  the  extent  that  positive  opportunities  for 
competition  in  wholesale  power  generation 
exist,  they  will  be  lost  without  changes  in 
PUHCA. 

The  Obstacles  To  Competition  In  PVHCA  Can 
Be  Removed  Consistent  With  The  Public  Interest 

The  problems  that  the  Holding  Company 
.^ct  was  originally  intended  to  remedy  are 
today  largely  prevented  by  other  statutory 
regimes.  W'hen  the  Act  was  enacted  in  1935. 
control  of  the  electric  utility  industry  was 
concentrated  in  a  few  large  holding  com.pa- 
nies  whose  operations  were  abusive  both  to 
investors  and  ratepayers.  Problems  included 
excessive  profits  from  transactions  between 
affiliates,  issuance  of  securities  on  the  basis 
of  unsound  asset  values,  statements  of  earn- 
ings based  on  paper  profits  from  affiliate 
transactions,  and  the  use  of  Inconsistent  ac- 


counting practices  At  that  time,  however, 
the  two  federal  securities  acts  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  had  only  just  been  enacted 
State  utility  laws  were  in  their  nascent 
stages  and  in  some  cases  did  not  even  exist 
Since  then  the  regulatory  regimes  created  by 
these  statutes  have  come  into  their  own  and 
to  a  large  extent  provide  duplicative  protec- 
tions to  those  contained  in  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  The  Holding  Company  Act  in  tura 
has  become  somewhat  superfluous. 

IV.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Section  15001 
Subsection  la 

Title  XV  uses  the  term  "Exempt  Wholesale 
Generator"  lEWGi,  rather  than  IPP  to  des- 
ignate entities  exempt  from  PUHCA  m  order 
to  clarify  that  the  legislation  is  dealing  only 
with  structural  problems  ;n  PUHCA  The 
term  "IPP"  generally  denotes  an  entity  that 
receives  market  pricing  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  Since  the  legislation  does  not 
deal  with  market  pricing  it  adopts  different 
terminology  for  purposes  of  clarit^. 

Under  paragraph  1 1 1.  an  EWG  is  basically  s 
corporate  person  who  is  engaged  exclusively 
in  the  wholesale  generation  of  business  Sec- 
tion 2(a)(n  )(Bi  of  PUHCA  mentioned  in  para- 
graph (1)  references  downward  affiliates. 
Thus,  for  purposes  of  the  legislation  an  EWG 
could  be  "EWG  holding  com.pany'  as  well  as 
an  individual  EWG  affiliate  engaged  in  devel- 
oping specific  projects 

The  definition  of  an  EWG  has  been  drafted 
so  as  to  permit  an  EWG  tc>  sell  wholesale 
power  that  it  has  not  necessarily  generated 
itself  It  appears  that  buyers  of  wholesale 
power  may  frequently  desire  to  purchase  ca- 
pacity in  increments  that  exceed  what  the 
most  econom.ical  unit  would  produce  Con- 
sequently, the  legislation  would  permit  an 
EWG.  for  examiple.  to  generate  350  MW  and 
purchase  an  additional  50  MW  in  order  to 
meet  a  purchaser  s  400  MW  capacity  need. 

Paragraph  di  excludes  affiliates  of  a  reg- 
istered holding  com>pany  that  are  in  exist' 
ence  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  from  being 
EWGs.  unless  the  SEC  consents  Without 
this  provision  a  num.ber  of  existing  affiliates 
of  registered  companies  would  autom.aticajiy 
become  exempt  from,  the  Holding  Company 
Act  upon  enactment  and  thus  be  able  to  cir- 
cumvent the  approvals  required  for  affiliates 
of  registered  companies  under  subsection  (e) 

EWGs  may  only  own  "eligible  facilities" 
Under  pa-i-agraph  i2'  of  subsection  la:.  an  "el- 
igible facility"  is  any  generating  facility 
which  is  used  exclusively  for  wholesale  gen- 
eration and  for  which  any  regulatory  approv- 
als required  under  paragraph  (3;  have  been 
obtained 

Paragraph  i3i  requires  approval  from  the 
state  regulatory  authority  of  any  state  "n 
which  a  facility  is  in  retail  rate  base  or  gen- 
erating retail  construction  work  in  progress 
(CWIP)  as  of  date  of  enactment.  In  most 
cases  state  law  is  likely  to  require  such  ap- 
proval independently,  but  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  will  be  true  in  all  cases.  Thus,  approval 
is  required  under  the  legislation  so  as  to  en- 
sure that  ratepayers  are  not  disadvantaged 
by  a  change  in  the  status  of  a  facility  that 
has  received  financial  benefits  li  e  CWIP  or 
rate  base  treatment'  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  dedicated  service  to  such  ratepayers. 
The  problem,  dealt  with  in  pa.'-agraph  i3)  does 
not  arise  in  the  case  of  pre-existing  whole- 
sale facilities  because  it  is  clear  that  any 
change  In  the  status  of  such  facilities  re- 
quires FERC  approval  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act 

Finally,  for  purposes  of  subsection   lai  a 
■facility"  Includes  a  portion  of  a  facility. 
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Thus,  a  Klven  (fpnemtlng  unit  could  produce 
[xiwpr  for  Rale  at.  wholesale  and  retail,  and 
t.h«  undivided  portion  produclnK  wholesale 
power  could  be  an  ■'eligible  facility  "  owned 
by  an  EWG. 

SubeectlOD  (b) 

Subsection  (b)  exempts  EWGs  In  their  cor- 
porate personalities  from  all  provisions  of 
PUHCA    By  providing  that  an  EWG  Is  not  an 

electric  utility  company"  under  PUHCA, 
the  legislation  also  ensures  that  a  company, 
which  Is  not  currently  subject  to  PUHCA. 
cannot  become  subject  to  It  by  owning  an 
EWG  This  follows  because  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  only  regulates  "holding  compa- 
nies", and  a  holding  company  Is  defined  In 
relevant  part  as  a  company  that  owns  an 
electric  utility  company 

Subsection  lo 

For  exempt  holding  companies,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  ownership  of  EWGs  (other 
than  problems  covered  In  subsections  la)  and 
lb))  Is  the  restrictive  terms  of  exempt  status 
as  provided  In  section  3  of  PUHCA  Sub- 
section (c)  simply  makes  It  clear  that  sec- 
tion 3  and  related  provisions  do  not  bar  EWG 
ownership  by  exempt  holding  companies. 

Subsection  id) 

Subsection  id)  provides  that  a  registered 
holding  company  may  without  further  condi- 
tion under  PUHCA  acquire  an  EWG.  In  the 
absence  of  this  provision,  the  acquisition  by 
a  registered  company  of  any  securities  or  In- 
terest In  any  business  would  require  SEC  apn 
proval. 

Subsection  le) 

Subsection  le)  provides  that  If  a  registered 
holding  company  wants  to  il)  Issue  securi- 
ties le.g  common  equity)  for  purposes  of  fi- 
nancing an  EWG;  |2)  guarantees  the  securi- 
ties leg  debt)  of  an  EWG;  or  (3)  enter  Into 
service,  sales,  or  construction  contracts,  or 
other  relatlonahlpe  with  an  EWG  (other  than 
mere  ownenihlpi.  such  actions  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  SEC's  existing  Jurisdiction  under 
PUHCA.  except  that  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  the  Act  are  effectively  negated  for  such 
purposes 

Section  11  requires  each  registered  com- 
pany to  be  operated  aa  an  Integrated  system 
and  requires  all  of  a  registered  company's 
businesses  to  be  "functionally  related  "  to  In 
tegrated  system  operation  In  the  absence  of 
section  Us  prohibitions  and  policies,  any  ap- 
provals required  under  PUHCA  for  the  cre- 
ation of  relatlonshlpe  between  a  registered 
company  and  an  EWG  will  be  made  under  the 
SEC's  remaining  authorities 

One  of  the  advantages  available  to  EWGs  Is 
the  use  of  leveraged  capital  structures  (le 
those  with  a  high  proportion  of  debt)  as  a 
p<i88lble  means  of  lowering  overall  capital 
costs  Typically,  non-utlllty  generation  to 
date  has  employed  such  leveraging  TTie  In- 
tention of  title  XV  Is  that  EWGs  owned  by 
reglst.ered  holding  companies  have  this  same 
opportunity  on  equal  terms  As  a  matter  of 
regulatory  policy,  the  SEC  has  generally  re- 
quired registered  companies  to  maintain  a 
65'»  debt  equity  ratio  on  a  consolidated 
basis  It  Is  assumed  that  the  SEC  will  take 
Into  account  the  generally  higher  debt  ratio 
of  EWGs  and  In  considering  the  consolidated 
balance  sheet  of  a  registered  company  not 
automatically  and  Inflexibly  apply  for  65% 
ratio  In  particular  It  would  not  make  sense 
for  EWG  debt  which  Is  nonrecourse  with  re- 
spect to  the  registered  holding  company  or 
Its  utility  affiliates  to  be  considered  by  the 
SEC  in  applying  the  65%  ratio  to  the  consoli- 
dated balance  sheet  If  there  are  indications 
after  hearing  that  the  SEC  will  not  be  flexi- 


ble   In    Its    consideration    of    these    Issues 
changes  In  the  legislation  may  be  required 

Finally,  the  Holding  Company  Act  has  al- 
ways been  Interpreted  by  the  SEC  to  exclude 
regulation  of  electric  power  sales  since  such 
transactions  are  regulated  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  The  legislation  assumes  this  con- 
tinuing Interpretation 

Section  15002 

PURPA  UmlU  ownership  of  QFs  to  persons 
not  primarily  engaged  In  the  generation  of 
electricity  (other  than  by  means  of  QFs) 
Under  FERC's  Interpretation  of  this  provi- 
sion, electric  utilities  may  own  no  more  than 
50%  of  a  QF  Section  3  ensures  that  a  non- 
utlllty  company  which  acquires  an  exempt 
wholesale  generator  Is  not  forced  to  divest 
Itself  of  50%  of  an  existing  QF.  and  is  not 
limited  in  Its  ability  to  own  100%  of  a  new 
QF.  as  a  result  of  an  argument  that  It  has  be- 
come primarily  engaged  in  the  generation  of 
electric  power. 

Section  15003 

Section  15003  creates  a  mechanism  by 
which  electric  utilities  can  Insulate  them- 
selves from  being  required  to  purchase  power 
from  EWGs  Under  this  section,  a  utility 
may  from  time  to  time  elect  to  file  a  dec- 
laration with  FERC  Upon  filing,  the  utility 
Is  Irrevocably  prohibited  from  purchasing 
power  from  EWGs  during  the  period  specified 
In  the  declaration  (but  no  longer  than  ten 
years)  State  commissions  are  prohibited 
from  directly  or  Indirectly  penalizing  a  util- 
ity, or  any  of  Its  affiliates  or  associate  com- 
panies, for  filing  such  a  declaration  During 
the  period  in  which  a  declaration  remains  in 
effect,  a  filing  utility  and  its  affiliates  and 
associate  companies  are  prohibited  from 
owning  EWGs  or  making  any  offers  to  sell 
power  from  EWGs  that  they  might  acquire 
after  such  declaration  goes  out  of  effect  The 
provisions  of  section  15003  are  subject  to  en- 
forcement under  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
Section  15004 

Section  150M  Is  a  savings  provision  which 
generally  maintains  the  existing  division  be- 
tween federal  and  state  jurisdiction  over 
electric  transactions  At  present,  the  precise 
boundaries  between  federal  and  state  juris- 
diction are  murky  in  situations  Involving 
registered  holding  companies  As  a  result 
states  fear  encroachment  by  FERC  Into  their 
ratemaking  powers  With  the  exception  of 
matters  reserved  by  section  15003,  section 
15004  makes  clear  that  the  jurisdictional  sta- 
tus quo.  such  as  it  Is.  remains  unchanged 
Given  the  fact  that  section  15003  deals  only 
with  EWGs  and  that  EWGs  will  only  exist  as 
a  supply  option  if  title  XV  Is  enacted,  sec- 
tion 15003  does  not  amount  to  a  true  Intru- 
sion Into  existing  state  authority 
Section  15005 

Section  15005  provides  that  references  to 
"the  Act"'  In  Title  XV  are  references  to 
PUHCA  Section  1.5005  also  provides  that 
terms  used  in  Title  XV  and  defined  In 
PUHCA  shall  have  the  meanings  defined 
therein 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  role 
of  the  Intellectual  is  to  interpret  the 
major  forces  jfuiding  a  society.  Early 
last  year,  there  was  a  popular  theory 
that  modem  civilization  was  at  the  entl 
of  history.  The  great  ideolo^cal  strug- 
gle  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism was  over— the  Communists 
had  been  soundly  defeated.  Democracy 
triumphant  would  be  a  force  of  renewal 
for  former  Communist  and  Third  World 
countries.  Events  of  the  past  6  months 


have  thrown  this  theory  into  the  dust 
bin  of  history  The  collapse  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  did  not  eliminate  hostile, 
threatening  forces  The  world  is  still  in 
turmoil. 

For  the  moment,  the  turmoil  is 
real— we  are  at  war  Some  have  tried  to 
reduce  the  Persian  Gulf  conflitt  to  the 
ridiculous  equation  of  blood  for  oil 
This  combat  is  much  larger  than  thai 
simplistic  slogan.  The  Gulf  war  is  part 
of  a  pivotal  point  in  the  progress  of  de- 
mocracy. For  the  second  time  in  its 
history,  the  UN  Security  Council  has 
authorized  the  use  of  force  to  repel  ag- 
gression Today's  aggressor,  Saddam 
Hussein,  is  not  motivated  by  religious 
fervor  or  by  ideology— he  Is  simply  a 
terrorist  If  he  had  succeeded  in  his  sei- 
zure of  new  resources,  he  would  have 
enhanced  his  ability  to  obtain  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  Soon,  the  allied 
forces  will  end  his  terrorism 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Gulf  war 
demonstrates  why  we  should  stop  using 
oil  from  the  Middle  East  They  have 
made  a  blind  leap  of  faith,  declaring 
that  our  energy  requirements  can  be 
achieved  through  conservation  and  ef- 
ficiency. It  is  their  belief  that  install- 
ing low  E  windows,  flourescent  lights. 
or  electronic  Ignitions  for  gas  stoves 
and  heaters  will  solve  all  our  energy 
problems  I  remain  a  skeptic— but  re- 
member that  skepticism  is  not  the 
same  as  atheism  or  agnosticism  A 
skeptic  sees  a  broader  more  complex 
picture  than  the  true  believer 

I  agree  that  we  need  conservation  In 
fact,  the  three  examples  I  mentioned 
are  already  in  use.  Since  1973.  we  have 
improved  energy  efficiency  in  our 
homes,  our  workplace,  and  our  modes 
of  transportation  For  the  most  part, 
energy  conservation  is  an  easy  task  It 
is  easy  in  comparison  to  improving  our 
ability  to  produce  energy  Some  argue 
that  production  is  not  a  problem,  that 
renewables  and  alternative  fuels  are 
the  solution  They  are  a  solution,  but  a 
solution  for  tomorrow,  not  today 

Today's  solution  requires  us  to 
produce  energy  domestically  Even 
after  p)eace  is  restored  to  the  Middle 
East,  we  will  still  be  dependent  for  half 
of  our  oil  supplies  from  overseas  We 
cannot  change  overnight^  the  homes  in 
the  Northeastern  States  cannot  switch 
to  natural  gas  or  electricity,  the  coal 
miners  from  my  home  of  Sheridan.  WY 
cannot  ride  bicycles  to  the  coal  mines 
In  Montana.  We  have  to  accept  the 
hard  and  dirty  task  of  producing  en- 
ergy It  is  hard  and  dirty  in  that  drill- 
ing for  oil  or  mining  coal  and  uranium 
are  real  jobs  requiring  sweat  and  toil 
under  unpleasant  conditions 

If  we  revive  our  ability  to  produce 
energy  while  expanding  conservation 
efforts,  we  will  achieve  energy  secu- 
rity. We  must  recognize  that  energy  se- 
curity means  environmental  security 
and  economic  security  By  enacting 
this  program,  we  will  reduce  pollution 
throughout  the  world    We  will  exi)an<l 
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technologies  that  use  fossil  fuels  in  an 
environmentally  sound  manner.  We 
will  develop  new  energy  systems  that 
will  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions, 
such  as  the  advanced  nuclear  reactors. 

Economic  security  is  strengthened 
through  the  development  of  our  own 
energy  resouces  Economic  growth  will 
be  encouraged  by  lessening  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  resources.  Some 
dismiss  economic  growth  as  an  excuse 
for  the  so-called  greenhouse  effect. 
They  are  irritated  that  people  actually 
want  to  prosper.  And  now  they  will  be 
frustrated  by  our  proposal  which  pro- 
tects the  environment  as  we  develop 
energy  resources. 

The  United  States  has  every  basic 
form  of  energy  in  abundant  supply.  We 
have  the  opportunity,  and  now  we  must 
demonstrate  the  will  to  obtain  this 
goal.  As  we  develop  our  energy  secu- 
rity, we  will  enhance  our  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  military  secu- 
rity Today.  Senator  Bennett  John- 
ston and  I  begin  this  process  by  intro- 
ducing the  National  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1991. 

One  of  the  most  important  ta^ks  fac- 
ing the  102d  Congress  is  the  formula- 
tion of  a  long-term,  comprehensive, 
and  consensus-based  national  energy 
strategy  which  fosters  both  domestic 
energy  production  and  the  efficient  use 
of  energy  supplies.  Our  energy  prob- 
lems exists  not  because  there  is  a 
shortage  of  domestic  energy  alter- 
natives, but  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
long-term,  comprehensive,  and  consen- 
sus-based national  energy  strategy. 

The  measure  contains  energy  supply 
and  demand  initiatives  in  five  com- 
plementary areas,  and  I  emphasize, 
complementary.  It  is  a  balanced  mix  of 
energy  production  and  conservation 
initiatives. 

First,  the  measure  provides  incen- 
tives which  foster  greater  use  of  do- 
mestic supplies  of  fossil  fuels— natural 
gas,  oil.  and  coal— which  we  have  in 
abundance  We  also  have  the  means  to 
produce  and  use  these  domestic  energy 
resources  consistent  with  national  en- 
vironmental concerns.  In  addition  to 
initiatives  m  the  areas  of  technolog.v 
transfer  and  commercialization  of  new 
energy  technology,  and  the  removal  of 
regulatory  barriers,  the  measure  ad- 
dresses: 

The  potential  of  CCS  production  to 
offset  our  excessive  reliance  on  foreign 
oil; 

The  effect  of  current  OCS  leasing  and 
post-leasing  procedures  on  the  ability 
of  our  Nation  to  achieve  this  potential. 

The  exploration,  development  and 
production  of  energy  resources  beneath 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
without  any  significant  adverse  effect 
on  the  environment  and; 

A  provision  for  the  use  of  any  Fed- 
eral ANWR  revenues  to  fund  energy-re- 
lated programs  designed  to  enhance  the 
Nation's  ener-gy  security. 


Second,  American  industry  is  en- 
countering increasingly  tough  inter- 
national competition.  Our  trade  deficit 
is  partially  explained  by  new  foreign 
competition.  The  challenge  is  whether 
we  can  be  more  effective  in  delivering 
.American  developed  energy  tech- 
nologies to  the  marketplace  as  a  source 
for  new  businesses  and  jobs.  The  ad- 
vancement of  new  energy  and  energy 
related  technologies  can  serve  as  a 
critical  component  in  the  growth  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  This  measure  contains 
several  critical  energy  production  ini- 
tiatives, including; 

An  advanced  coal  research  and  devel- 
opment program  to  assure  the  commer- 
cialization by  2010  of  technologies 
which  achieve  greater  energy  conver- 
sion efficiencies  consistent  with  na- 
tional environmental  control  require- 
ments; 

A  program  to  commercialize  nonfuel, 
coal  technologies,  for  example,  for  the 
production  of  coke  and  carbon-based 
chemical  intermediates; 

Expansion  of  the  duties  of  CORECT— 
the  Committee  on  Renewable  Energy 
Commerce  and  Trade — to  promote  U.S. 
manufacture  and  export  of  energy  effi- 
cient and  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies, and; 

The  establishment  of  a  council  to  fos- 
ter the  export  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies manufactured  by  American  in- 
dustry. 

Third,  the  measure  establishes  the 
commercialization  of  energy  tech- 
nologies as  a  priority  of  Federal  energy 
research  and  development  programs. 
Since  the  early  1980's.  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  has  actively  sup- 
ported the  use  of  joint  ventures  with 
American  industry  to  transfer  new  en- 
ergy technologies  into  the  marketplace 
as  consumer  goods  and  services.  Initia- 
tives in  this  area  also  are  supported  by 
the  Bush  administration.  The  measure 
authorizes  joint  ventures  in  the  areas 
of  advanced  nuclear  reactor  tech- 
nologies, electric  vehicles,  renewable 
energy  resources,  high  efficiency  heat 
engines,  and  the  use  of  natural  gas. 

Fourth,  this  measure  encourages  the 
commercialization  and  greater  use  of 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency 
alternatives  throughout  our  economy, 
in  the  construction  and  renovation  of 
buildings,  including  Federal  buildings, 
and  throughout  industry.  But,  while 
initiatives  in  the  areas  of  renewable 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  are  pru- 
dent and  should  be  included  in  a  na- 
tional energy  strategy,  we  must  not  de- 
lude ourselves  into  thinking  they  are 
an  adequate  response  to  existing 
threats  to  the  economic  health  and  en- 
ergy security  of  our  Nation.  Initiatives 
in  this  area  include; 

A  number  of  programs  to  foster  Fed- 
eral leadership  in  the  areas  of  buildings 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government; 


A  program  to  foster  Federal  leader- 
ship in  the  purchase  of  vehicles  that 
are  either  more  efficient  or  utilize  al- 
ternative fuels: 

A  program  to  encourage  State  regu- 
latory commissions  to  consider  demand 
side  initiatives  in  areas  of  energy  effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  and: 

A  more  equitable  approach  than  cizr- 
rent  law  for  the  regulation  of  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy. 

On  this  last  point,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  observations.  In  m.y  view. 
the  CAFE  provision  is  preferable  to  the 
Bryan  bill  because  it  works.  It  is  mar- 
ket-oriented incentive  approach.  This 
bill  does  provide  for  more  flexibility  in 
the  standards.  It  is  technologically  fea- 
sible, not  a  Utopian  wish  based  on 
dreams.  I  fully  expect  and  invite  de- 
tailed comments  on  this  provision  by 
all  interested  parties  In  particular.  I 
invite  thoughts  on  both  improvements 
and  alternatives  to  this  title. 

Fifth,  an  important  area,  the  bill 
promotes  the  need  for  nuclear  power  as 
an  energy  option.  It  ought  to  go  with- 
out saying  that  until  we  can  once 
again  assure  that  nuclear  power  is  a 
viable  option  in  our  Nation's  energy  fu- 
ture, the  economic  and  foreign  policy 
implications  of  our  dependence  on  im- 
ixirted  Oil  will  remain  a  threat  to  our 
Nation's  economiic  health  and  energy 
security.  The  measure  we  introduce 
today  contains  several  initiatives 
which  are  important  if  the  nuclear 
power  option  is  to  be  preserved.  The  In- 
clusion of  initiatives  in  this  area  is 
critical  to  my  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion, among  those  included  are: 

A  program  to  demonstrate  improved 
siting,  licensing  and  financing  of  ad- 
vanced nuclear  reactor  technologies 
that  utilize  standardized,  modular  de- 
signs and  passively  safe  features; 

A  program  to  commercially  dem- 
onstrate such  advanced  nuclear  reactor 
technologies; 

A  proposed  US  uranium  enrichment 
corporation  to  revitalize  the  Federal 
enrichment  enterprise  and. 

A  provision  intended  to  streamline 
the  NRC's  regulatory  structure  that 
has  effectively  stalled  any  possibility 
of  growth  in  nuclear  power  generation. 

With  our  grave  national  concerns 
about  energy  security  and  the  environ- 
ment, we  cannot  afford  to  throw  away 
an  option  that  could  provide  a  vir- 
tually limitless,  and  comparatively  be- 
nign source  of  electricity. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant area  addressed  by  this  legislation, 
is  the  removal  of  regulatory  barriers 
that  unreasonably  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  energy  supplies 
such  as  natural  gas  or  hydroelectric 
power,  or  constrain  the  deployment  of 
new,  advanced  and  often  more  environ- 
mentally benign  energy  technologies. 
Initiatives  to  facilitate  timely  regu- 
latory decisions  include: 
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Streamlining  Federal  hydroelectric 
llcenslnK  process  by  removal  of  over- 
lapplni?  Federal  regulatory  constraints; 

Consolidation  of  the  review  and  deci- 
sion process  at  FERC  Too  often,  pro- 
posed natural  sras  and  hydroproject 
which  require  FERC  authorization  do 
not  because  they  should  not  be  built, 
but  because  piERC  remains  bogged 
down  In  bureaucracy,  often  for  years; 

Provisions  to  give  small  Independent 
natural  gaa  producers  limited  antitrust 
relief  so  as  to  enable  them  to  more  eas- 
ily form  marketmg  coope  for  their  nat- 
ural gas.  This  is  not  unlike  the  mar- 
keting coope  that  small  farmers  par- 
ticipate in; 

Removal  of  the  regulatory  quagmire 
facing  utilities  as  a  result  of  the 
WEPCO  case,  a  situation  some  of  us  at- 
tempted to  remedy  last  Congress  with- 
out complete  success.  Our  intent  is  to 
resolve  this  issue  in  a  manner  that  will 
permit  sound  business  decisions  on  life 
extension  and  pollution  control 
projects  while  doing  no  violence  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and; 

The  reform  of  PUCHA.  which  is  a 
very  controversial  subject.  I  expect 
that  we  will  explore  this  matter  in 
great  detail  during  the  hearing  process 
to  determine  what  changes,  if  any. 
need  to  be  made  In  this  area 

These  regulatory  provisions  rep- 
resent a  good  start  at  removing  regu- 
latory barriers.  We  are  open  to  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  they  should  be  Im- 
proved, or  what  other  provisions  should 
be  added  to  the  list. 

I  fully  recognize  that  an  undertaking 
of  this  maKnliude  will  not  be  without 
controversy,  but  the  American  people 
deserve  that  we.  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, face  these  Issues.  The  Na- 
tional Energy  Security  Act  of  1991  does 
Just  that. 

This  legislation  Is  comprehensive. 
Yet.  even  the  sponsors  will  have  res- 
ervations about  some  provisions  I 
know  I  do  I  would  note,  for  example, 
that  the  ANWR  provision  limiting  the 
ability  of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  sue 
over  the  50-50  split  on  ANWR  revenues 
Is  one  I  strongly  oppose  If  the  State  of 
Aliutka  were  to  win  in  court  and  get  90 
percent  of  the  royalty  revenues  instead 
of  50  percent  the  authority  to  lease 
ANWR  in  this  bill  expires.  This  is  a 
lose-lose  approach  for  Alaska  and  the 
Nation  I  will  work  to  have  It  stricken 
because  the  prospect  of  denying  Amer- 
ica access  to  up  to  3.5  billion  barrels  of 
domestic  oil  should  not  be  the  object  of 
Washington's  anti-State's  right  atti- 
tudes. 

In  conclusion,  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  any  national  energy  strategy 
is  that  it  be  suffUientl.v  flexible  for  all 
domestic  enervry  supply  and  demand  al- 
ternatives to  compete  in  the  market- 
place Frankly,  the  current  energy  sit- 
uation provides  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote competitive,  market-oriented  en- 
ergy policies  Everyone's  attention  Is 
focused  on  energy  issues,  yet  we  have 


avoided  a  crisis  atmosphere  because 
supplies  are  sufficient  and  prices  are 
stable.  This  Is  quite  a  different  situa- 
tion than  the  last  time  we  debated  a 
national  energy  policy  in  1978  We 
acted  in  crisis  situation,  and  the  result 
was  a  terrible  energy  policy.  It  took 
Ronald  Reagan  years  to  correct  the 
problems  created  by  the  1978  legisla- 
tion. We  cannot  make  that  mistake 
again. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  clearly  addresses  our  energy 
problems  with  workable  production 
and  conservation  measures  It  is  a  mar- 
ket oriented  strategy  that  relies  on  the 
strengths  of  our  energy  industry.  It  is 
an  environmental  program  as  well  as 
an  energy  strategy.  We  build  on  our 
past  successes  with  energy  efficiency 
which  reduces  energy  demands  We  pre- 
pare for  future  energy  needs  by  laying 
the  groundwork  for  new  clean  energy 
sources,  such  as  the  advanced  nuclear 
reactor,  fusion  technology,  and  renew- 
ables  Passage  of  this  legislation  will 
be  a  lasting  legacy  of  opportunity  for 
the  men  and  women  now  fighting  for 
freedom  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  for 
those  who  follow  us  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  President,  the  job  of  tryng  to  put 
this  piece  of  legislation  together  with 
Senator  Johnston,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  been  pleasant,  has  been 
challenging,  and  has  been  interesting 
His  staff  and  my  staff  and  he  and  I 
have  worked  together.  We  have  yielded 
to  each  other  on  some  points,  and  we 
find  yet  some  things  on  which  we 
would  let  the  will  of  the  Senate  or  the 
committee  work,  and  that  is  how  it 
should  be. 

Mr  President.  I  have  now  been  14 
years  in  the  Senate  and  Interested  In 
energy  policy  since  my  first  campaign. 
I  have  seen  reasons  for  us  to  enact  it 
over  the  course  of  time  and  yet  I  have 
never  seen  anybody  serious  about  it. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  in  the 
second  of  the  energy  crises  to  which 
Senator  Johnston  referred  was  an  act 
of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
We  were  angry  because  oil  was  in  short 
supply  and  so  we  took  our  revenge  out 
In  rather  shortsighted  policies,  but  it 
was  not  energy  p>olicles.  It  was  tax 
policies,  constraints  on  production  and 
drilling,  and  all  kinds  of  things;  but  it 
was  not  an  energy  policy. 

The  thing  binding  us  together  now  is 
I  think  the  realization  there  Is  more 
than  one  threat  to  this  Nation  for  lack 
of  an  energy  strategy.  We  have  the  se- 
curity threat  that  Is  obvious  by  our  in- 
creasing dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  oil  In  particular  and  energy  in  gen- 
eral. That  is  not  hard  to  understand, 
and  clearly  some  portion  of  the  effort 
in  the  gulf  Is  directly  related  to  our  de- 
pendence and  our  lack  of  security  that 
comes  from  that  dependence. 

But  rather  Is  a  further  angle  to  this 
thing  which  I  think  some  people  tend 
to  Ignore,  and  that  Is  a  dependence  of 


our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren being  developed  by  this  massive 
debt  that  Is  occurring  month  by 
month,  year  by  year.  In  our  balance  of 
payments  The  balance  of  payments  is 
as  much  a  threat  to  our  future  as  our 
Inability,  somehow  or  another,  to 
produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  energy 
for  our  own  needs 

So  we  have  a  security  threat,  we 
have  a  financial  security  threat,  and 
then  we  say.  Mr.  President,  we  have  as 
well  an  environmental  threat  to  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  obvious  by  any  set  of  statistics 
that  the  transport  of  oil  is  far  more 
hazardous  to  the  environment  than  the 
production  of  oil.  Exxon  Valde^  was  not 
a  production  problem  that  came  about 
out  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  It  was  a  transpor- 
tation problem  that  came  out  of  Valdez 
between  there  and  the  coast. 

There  is  also  a  certain  level  of  arro- 
gance in  those  who  say  let  others 
produce  this  oil  because  we  do  not 
want  to  have  it  here,  because  it  is  not 
produced  with  such  cdrs  and  such  level 
of  environmental  restriction  as  It  Is 
produced  In  our  country. 

Neither  the  coal,  nor  the  oil.  nor  the 
uranium,  nor  their  products  is  pro- 
duced nearly  with  so  much  care  and  en- 
vironmental concern  In  the  United 
States  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

What  we  are  saying  is  let  them 
produce  it  and  if  they  harm  or  sully  or 
damage  their  environment,  that  is 
theirs;  It  is  not  part  of  our  world. 
There  is  an  environmental  cause  for  us 
to  begin  to  develop  this  energy  Inde- 
pendence 

Mr  President,  let  me  say  one  other 
thing;  that  It  is  well  and  good  for  some 
tu  give  us  this  idyllc  concept  that  we 
can  save  our  way  out  of  this  and  we  do 
not  have  to  end  up  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  production  side.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  coal  miners  In  my  State  and 
the  coal  miners  in  your  State  will  not 
be  able  to  ride  to  their  jobs  on  bicycles 
because  of  the  range  of  terrain  and  the 
distances  Involved 

Mr.  President,  if  every  single  acre  In 
America  that  produces  corn  today, 
every  single  acre,  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  ethanol— no  more 
hogs  fed.  no  more  cows  fed.  no  more 
WTieaties  for  breakfast,  no  more  corn 
flakes,  no  more  Mazola  Oil.  no  more 
corn  sweeteners,  anything  el.se — if  all 
of  it  Is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
ethanol,  we  would  produce  10  percent  of 
America's  energy  needs.  So  alternative 
fuels  of  and  by  themselves  is  not  the 
answer 

What  Senator  Johnston  and  I  have 
proposed  and  what  he  ha-i  so  eloquently 
stated  is  a  balance  between  conserva- 
tion and  production,  between  a  concern 
for  the  environment  and  a  concern  for 
the  economic  and  military  and  finan- 
cial security  of  our  country 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  any 
other  country  in  the  world  so  rich  and 
so  blessed  as  Is  America  with  energy 
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resources  and  wealth  would  deny  itself 
so  many  of  those  things  to  the  point  it 
put  in  jeopardy  its  children's  future, 
its  grandchildren's  future,  and  the  lives 
of  Its  current  generation.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  we  allow  that  to  take 
place  any  longer.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  the  wealth  that  they 
possess  and  produced  in  the  care  and 
manner  in  which  it  will  be  produced 
here. 

We  will  continue  to  consume.  We  will 
continue  to  strive  for  ways  and  means 
to  conserve,  and  the  hill  represents  a 
good  strong  balance  between  not  only 
Induced  conservation  but  an  encour- 
aged conservation  as  well  as  an  induced 
production  and  an  encouraged  produc- 
tion. 

These  things  come  together  at  a  time 
and  place  in  history  where  it  just  may 
be  the  time 

I  remind  the  Congress  there  are  44 
committees  and  subcommittees  in  both 
our  Houses  which  have  some  say  in  the 
turf  of  the  energy  battle,  whether  it  is 
a  security  one.  environmental  one.  a 
trade  one.  or  what  have  you.  There  are. 
I  think,  nine  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
who  have  some  say  in  energy  policy; 
there  are  five  offices  in  the  Office  of 
the  President  and  seven  independent 
agencies  which  have  some  say  in  this 
process. 

When  Senator  Johnston  says  it  is 
controversial,  the  most  controversial 
thing  will  be  If  people  will  give  up  their 
turf  long  enough  to  understand  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  this 
policy. 

Our  staffs  have  been  coordinating 
with  the  Department  of  Energy.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  say  we  expect  the  ad- 
ministration's energy  strategy  within 
about  2  weeks.  In  many  respects,  it  will 
mirror  and  reflect  the  effort  we  have 
worked  on  because  we  have  been  work- 
ing with  Admiral  Watkins,  the  Sec- 
retary. Our  staffs  have  been  working 
together. 

But  it  Is  time  now  we  do  this  thing 
and  It  Is  time  we  put  aside  the  petty 
battles  over  turf  and  look  to  the  Inter- 
est of  the  American  people.  It  can  be 
done  And  I  take  my  hat  off  to  Senator 
John.ston  and  I  thank  him;  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  working  with  him.  If  we  can 
get  the  administration  with  this,  we 
will  end  up  with  an  energy  strategy  for 
the  first  time. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  for  his  com- 
ments and  for  the  good  work  he  and 
the  minority  staff  have  done  on  the  En- 
ergy Committee,  and  the  majority  staff 
have  done  as  well.  It  is  a  monumental 
effort  on  their  part  to  put  a  264-page 
bill  together.  It  works  well  for  the  En- 
ergy Committee  this  year  that  we  have 
Buch  an  excellent  and  friendly  and  co- 
operative and  productive  attitude  by 
the  distinguished  minority  member 
and  his  staff  and  all  the  committee 
members  of  the  Energy  Committee. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
once  again  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
pointed  out  there  are  some  things 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
in  the  bill  that  are  not  there;  there  are 
some  things  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  m  the  bill  that  are  not  there. 
Those  will  be  workea  out  as  the  Senate 
works  its  will.  But  what  we  have  put 
together  is  what  both  of  us  believe  will 
be  in  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  Tioor. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, Mr,  Wirth. 


By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
S.  342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  penalty- 
free  distributions  for  participants  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

PENALTY-FREE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
PARTICIP.^NTS  in  operation  desert  SHIELD 

•  Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  make  life  a  lit- 
tle easier  back  home  for  the  families  of 
our  Desert  Storm  troops. 

Many  of  these  families  are  finding 
themselves  in  unexpectedly  tough  fi- 
nancial circumstances.  Those  who  have 
put  money  aside,  investing  for  the  fu- 
ture in  certain  retirement  or  savings 
plans,  are  finding  that  the  tax  law  will 
penalize  them  if  they  try  to  make  ends 
meet  by  withdrawing  that  money. 

That  doesn't  make  sense,  at  a  time 
when  we're  searching  for  ways  to  ease 
the  special  burdens  of  these  families 
And.  more  fundamentally,  it's  not  fair 
to  penalize  those  who  are  already  mak- 
ing so  many  sacrifices  for  our  Nation 
and  the  world. 

My  bill  recognizes  that  these  are  ex- 
traordinary times.  It  would  allow  indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  Reserves  and  are  active  m 
Desert  Storm  to  withdraw  money  from 
annuities.  IRA's,  and  other  retirement 
plans  without  having  to  pay  the  10-per- 
cent Federal  tax  penalty  for  early 
withdrawal.  This  is  a  companion  bill  to 
legislation  being  introduced  today  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Con- 
g.f-essman  To.M  Campbell  of  California. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  all  the  problems 
faced  by  our  men  and  women  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  their  families  back 
home.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  this 
sensible  and  fair  reform  will  be  in- 
cluded in  whatever  comprehensive 
package  ultimately  passes  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  our  men  and  women  in 
the  gulf  are  earning  every  consider- 
ation we  can  give  them.  Their  families 
back  home  need  to  be  able  to  con- 
centrate on  providing  them  the  support 
they  need  to  do  the  hard  and  dangerous 
job  we've  given  them.  The  very  least 
we  can  do  is  prevent  them  from  being 
penalized  for  using  their  own  savings 
to  take  care  of  themselves,* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  'V^'ALLOP  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Do- 
MEKICT.  Mr    BiNGAMAN,  and  Mr 
CRAIG): 
S.  343.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continued 
United   States   leadership   in   high-per- 
formance computing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

DEPARTMENT  OF  E-VERGY  H:GH-PERF0RMA.NCE 
COMPITING  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President, 
todaj'  I  am  introducing  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Department  of  Energy  High-Per- 
formance  Computing  Act  of  1991."  The 
bill  is  very  similar  to  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  m  the  lOlst  Con- 
gress, and  passed  by  the  Senate  as  title 
II  of  S.  1067,  the  High-Performance 
Computing  Act  of  1990.  S.  1067  was  a  re- 
lated bill  dealing  with  high-perform- 
ance computing,  introduced  by  Senator 
GORE  and  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. Our  committee  worked  closely 
with  the  Commerce  Committee  last 
year  to  combine  our  two  related  bills 
prior  to  passage  by  the  Senate  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  was  unable  to  act 
on  the  legislation  before  adjournment 
of  the  Congress. 

Today  our  committee  is  starting  the 
process  anew  with  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation.  Our  bill  includes  many 
of  the  compromises  reached  at  the  end 
of  last  year  between  the  two  commit- 
tees .\s  this  process  moves  forward,  I 
expect  that  the  two  committees  will 
again  work  together  to  create  a  na- 
tional high-performance  computing 
initiative  that  includes  an  ag-gressive 
program  within  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  establishes  a  national  high- 
performance  computer  network.  Sen- 
ator Gore  has  already  introduced  S. 
272,  the  High-Performance  Computing 
Act  of  1991,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  as  this  process  unfolds. 

The  Energy  Committee  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  high-performance  computing 
program  within  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. As  part  of  the  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  is  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  national  multi-glgabit-per-sec- 
ond  computer  network.  The  bill  directs 
the  Secretary  to  promote  education 
and  research  in  high-performance  com- 
puting. Finally,  the  Secretajy  i6  di- 
rected to  establish  at  least  two  collabo- 
rative consortia  to  undertake  research 
and  development  of  high-performance 
computing  hardware,  software,  and 
networks. 

The  United  States  invented  high-per- 
formance computing  and  continues  to 
lead  the  world  in  the  development  of 
high-performance  computing.  However. 
that  lead  is  being  challenged.  Some  es- 
timate that  the  Japanese  will  dom.i- 
nate  the  supercomputer  market  in  the 
early  1990's.  Yet,  the  Japanese  did  not 
enter  the  field  of  high-performance 
computing  until  1983.  Today,  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Japan  is  the  single 
biggest    market    for.    and    supplier   of. 
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supercomputers.  Even  If  our  lead  was 
not  belriK  challenKed.  the  need  for  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  development 
of  hltfh- performance  computing  sys- 
tems is  unQuestloned. 

It  la  essential  that  the  United  States 
remain  a^tfressive  in  the  area  of 
supercomputer  technology.  Last  year,  I 
quoted  from  a  report  released  5  years 
ago  by  the  White  House  Science  Coun- 
cil Committee  on  Research  in  Very 
High -Performance  Computing  The 
quote  bears  repeating: 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  any  country  which 
seeks  to  control  its  future  must  effectively 
exploit  high  performance  computing  A 
country  which  aspires  to  military  leadership 
must  dominate,  if  not  control,  high  perform- 
ance computing  A  country  seeking  eco- 
nomic strength  in  the  information  age  must 
lead  in  the  development  and  application  of 
high  performance  computing  In  Industry  and 
research 

Many  scientific  endeavors  would  not 
be  possible  without  the  use  of 
supercomputers.  For  example,  the  data 
we  collect  from  outer  space  can  only  be 
understood  and  visualized  by  a 
supercomputer.  The  superconducting 
supercollider  will  require  supercom- 
puters to  understand  the  data  It  pro- 
duces. Weather  forecasting  becomes 
more  accurate  the  more  powerful  the 
supercomputer.  The  human  genome 
project  is  possible  only  because  of 
high-performance  computers. 

According  to  Dr  William  Wulf.  the 
former  Assistant  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  Direc- 
torate for  Computer  and  Information 
Science  and  Engineering,  supercom- 
puting  and  high-speed  networking  can 
Increase  the  productivity  of  many 
American  researchers  by  up  to  200  per- 
cent. 

Im[>ortant  policy  questions  depend  on 
high-performance  computing  Better 
models  of  global  climate  change  would 
lead  to  better  policies  to  address  global 
warming  In  fact,  today's  supercom- 
puters are  inadequate  for  some  global 
studies  that  have  been  designed.  T^e 
studies  are  waiting  for  sufficiently 
powerful  supercomputers.  The  outcome 
of  these  studies  could  lead  to  Impor- 
tant policy  decisions  with  substantial 
implications  for  the  world. 

American  Industry  has  discovered 
the  benefits  of  high-performance  com- 
puters When  Airbus,  a  European  con- 
sortium, started  using  supercomputers 
to  help  design  more  efficient  airplanes. 
Boeing  and  McDonald  Douglass  were 
forced  to  follow  Boeing  then  used  a 
supercomputer  to  design  a  30-percent 
more  efficient  airplane  This  savings 
offset  the  cost  of  the  supercomputer 
and  helped  Boeing  to  remain  competi- 
tive 

Arco  used  a  Cray  supercomputer  to 
increase  production  of  Its  Prudhoe  Bay 
oil  field  resulting  in  an  additional  J2 
billion  in  profits  Alcoa  used 
supercom  puling  modeling  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  aluminum  needed  in  its 
aluminum  cans  by  26  percent.  This  re- 


duction saved  billions  of  dollars  from 
reduced  materials,  production,  and 
transportation  costs. 

Historically,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  its  predecessor  agencies 
played  the  lead  role  in  the  development 
of  high-performance  computing,  par- 
ticularly the  supercomputer  The  big- 
gest single  factor  accounting  for  the 
development  of  high-performance  com 
puting  has  been  the  large  computa- 
tional demands  required  by  defense  re- 
search, particularly  in  the  area  of  nu- 
clear weapons  design. 

Supercomputing  originated  with  the 
Los  Alamos  problem,  the  design  of  the 
first  atomic  bomb.  In  1945,  researchers 
at  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
used  the  first  large-scale  electronic 
computer,  the  ENIAC,  to  help  solve  the 
Los  Alamos  problem.  Subsequent  col- 
laborations with  supercomputer  ven- 
dors, such  as  IBM,  Unlvac  (now 
Unisys),  Control  Data,  and  Cray  Re- 
search, have  continued  to  this  day,  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  become  the 
leader  in  computational  science. 

In  fact,  Cray  Research  would  not 
exist  without  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy In  1976,  Cray  offered  its  first 
supercomputer  to  Los  Alamos  without 
software  or  an  operating  system  if  the 
laboratory  would  develop  the  tech- 
nologies needed  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine. The  Department  of  Energy  and 
Los  Alamos  were  crucial  in  getting  the 
first  Cray  supercomputer  to  work. 
Today,  Cray  Is  the  biggest  manufac- 
turer of  supercomputers  in  the  world, 
and  Los  Alamos  Is  the  most  powerful 
scientific  computing  center  in  the 
world,  serving  more  than  8.000  re- 
searchers throughout  the  Nation  via  a 
computer  network. 

The  Department's  laboratories  have 
become  the  world's  most  demanding, 
sophisticated,  and  experienced  users  of 
supercomputers.  Today,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  remains  the  biggest 
user  of  supercomputers  with  more  than 
33  unclassified  supercomputers.  The 
Department  of  Energy  and  its  labora- 
tories are  in  a  position  to  help  the 
United  States  maintain  its  leauiership. 
strengthen  the  U.S.  computing  indus- 
try, and  encourage  deployment  of  high- 
performance  computing  in  analysis,  de- 
sign, concurrent,  engineering,  and 
manufacturing. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish collaborative  consortia  between 
the  Department's  national  laboratories 
and  other  Federal  laboratories  or  agen- 
cies, education  institutions,  and  indus- 
try The  consortia  will  undertake  basic 
research  and  development  of  high-per- 
formance computing  hardware,  soft- 
ware, and  networks  The  (.onsortla  will 
carry  out  it*  research  directed  at  sci- 
entific and  technical  problems  which 
require  the  application  of  high-per- 
formance computing  resources 

The  consortia  will  create  an  inte- 
grated, coopwrative  effort  among  indus- 


try, universities,  and  Government  in 
supercomputing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  foreign  competition  Manufacturers 
of  high-performance  computers  will 
send  new  prototype  computers  to  the 
national  laboratories  for  testing.  The 
laboratories  will  help  the  manufac- 
turer identify  problems,  find  solutions 
for  them,  and  write  the  unique  soft- 
ware package.s  .supercomputers  require. 
At  the  same  time,  industrial  users  will 
become  more  familiar  with 

supercomputers  and  their  benefits 

The  bill  establishes  a  framework  in 
which  Government,  industry,  and  the 
university  community  can  all  come  to- 
gether within  to  keep  the  United 
States  at  the  forefront  of  this  critical 
technology 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  multiglgabit-per-second  na- 
tional research  and  education  com- 
puter network.  This  network  will  link 
Government,  industry,  and  the  higher 
education  community.  Computer  users 
at  universities.  Federal  laboratories. 
and  industry  research  centers  will  have 
access  to  supercomputers,  computer 
data  bases,  and  other  research  facili- 
ties. 

The  Federal  network  will  also  act  as 
a  catalyst  for  a  much  larger  effort  by 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  services  over 
the  network  and  the  number  of  users 
increase,  the  private  sector  will  begin 
to  demand  more  and  more  from  the 
network  Universities  and  private  in- 
dustry will  come  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  the  network  Eventually  they 
may  be  willing  to  fund  the  network  it- 
self or  contribute  to  its  support. 

Initially.  Federal  agencies  and  De- 
partments will  work  together  to  con- 
nect their  individual  networks  Exist- 
ing user  communities  of  Federal  net- 
works will  be  expanded  New  user  com- 
munities will  be  brought  into  these 
networks.  Network  sp)eed8  and  capabili- 
ties will  be  upgraded  as  the  results  of 
research  carried  out  under  this  legisla- 
tion becomes  fruitful  Eventually,  a  na- 
tional network,  operating  at  over  a  bil- 
lion bits  of  data  per  second  will  be  in 
place.  Even  then,  the  network  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  becoming  faster,  con- 
necting more  and  broader  user  commu- 
nities. It  will  become  much  like  the 
telephone  system  we  have  in  place 
today. 

At  the  same  time,  each  individual 
agency  will  be  free  to  operate  its  own 
individual  network  to  meet  individual 
agency  mission  needs  To  the  extent  an 
agency  can  contribute  to  the  national 
network,  it  should  do  so  To  the  extent 
individual  agency  mission  needs  re- 
quire autonomy  from  the  national  net- 
work, that  autonomy  is  preserved 

This  national  network  can  only  suc- 
ceed as  a  cooperative  effort  of  all  the 
interest<>d  agencies  We  do  not  know 
what  the  network  will  look  like  in  the 
coming  years  Technology  to  develop 
the  network  envisioned  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  still  being  developed  This  legls- 
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lation  governing  the  network  therefore 
must  be  flexible.  Instead  of  creating  a 
rigid,  unchangeable  management 
structure,  the  legislation  simply  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  establish  the 
network,  and  to  do  so  in  consultation 
with  other  Federal  Departments  and 
agencies. 

This  country  has  lost  the  lead  in  a 
great  number  of  technologies  Today, 
we  are  poised  at  a  crossroad  We  can 
continue  down  the  road  we  are  on  and 
eventually  lose  our  lead  to  foreign 
competition,  and  perhaps  ultimately. 
the  whole  supercomputer  industry.  We 
can  change  our  course  by  taking  the 
actions  called  for  in  this  bill  and  put  to 
work  the  resources  found  within  our 
national  laboratories.  If  we  can  make 
this  commitment,  this  country  will 
maintain  Its  preeminent  status  in  the 
field  of  high-performance  computing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  he  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  343 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Kev'esentattves  of  the  United  States  of  Amertca 
171  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TmLE. 

This  Act   ma.v   be  referred  to  as  the    ' De- 
partment of  Energy  HIgh-Performance  Com- 
puting Act  of  1991". 
SEC.  S.  PTNDINGa 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a I  advances  in  high-performance  computer 
science  and  technology  are  vital  to  the  Na- 
tlons  defense,  scientific  advancement,  inter- 
national competlilveness  and  long-term 
prosperity: 

lb)  the  Department  of  Energy  and  other 
Federal  agencies  have  a  critical  need  for  a 
nationwide  high-capacity  computer  network; 

ici  the  Department  of  Energy  i?  the  Fed- 
eral agency  having  the  greatest  degree  of  ex- 
pertise and  knowledge  in  the  research,  devel- 
opment and  use  of  high-performance  comput- 
ers, associated  software  and  networks; 

(di  the  Department  of  Energy's  expertise 
and  knowledge  is  due  in  part  to  its  owner- 
ship and  use  of  the  greatest  number  of  high- 
performance  computers  of  any  Federal  agen- 
cy; 

(e)  the  Department  of  Energy's  expertise 
and  knowledge  is  due  in  part  to  Its  numerous 
national  laboratories  that  have  pc-^onnel 
with  particular  expertise  In  the  research,  de- 
sign, development  and  use  of  high-perform- 
ance computers,  associated  software  and  net- 
works; and. 

(fi  the  Department  of  Energy  is  the  Fed- 
eral agency  that  is  particularly  well 
equipped  to  undertake  additional  research 
and  development  of  high-performance  com- 
puting hardware  and  associated  software, 
and  to  design,  implement  and  manage  a 
multl-glgablt-per-second  nationwide  com- 
puter network  connecting  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 
BSC.  S.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 

(al  to  promote  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  high-performance  computers  and  as- 
sociated software;  and 

(bl  to  create  a  multi-glgablt-per-second  na- 
tionwide computer  network  for  use  by  the 


Department  of  Energy  and  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 
SEC.  4.  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term— 

lai  "Secretary"  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

ihi  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy; 

ICI  "Federal  laboratory'  means  any  lab- 
oratory, or  any  federally  funded  research  and 
development  center,  that  is  owned  or  leased 
or  otherwise  used  by  a  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment and  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, whether  operated  by  the  Government 
or  by  a  contractor; 

id)  "national  laboratory"  means  any  Fed- 
eral laboratory  that  is  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy; 

le)  "educational  institution"  means  a  de- 
gree granting  institution  of  at  least  a  bacca- 
laureate level;  and 

(f)  "software  creation"  means  any  innova- 
tion or  preparation  of  new  computer  soft- 
ware of  what.ever  kind  or  description  wheth- 
er patentable  or  unpatentable,  and  whether 
copyrightable  or  noncopynghtable. 

ig)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
SEC.    5.    DEPARTMENT    OF    ENERGY    HIGH  PER 
FORMANCE  COMPLTn-NG  PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Secretary,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  by  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  1 42  U  S.C  5901  et  seq  '  shall 
establish  a  High-Performance  Computing 
Program  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"HPC  Program"). 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  .Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  management  plan  to  carry  out 
HPC  Program  activities.  The  plan  shall— 

(1)  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Director's  overall  efforts  to  promote  high- 
performance  computing; 

(2)  summarize  all  ongoing  high-perform- 
ance computing  activities  and  resources  at 
the  Department  that  are  not  classified  or 
otherwise  restricted; 

(3)  describe  the  levels  of  funding  for  each 
aspect  of  high-performance  computing  that 
are  not  classified  or  otherwise  restricted; 

i4i  establish  long  range  goals  and  priorities 
for  research,  development,  and  application  of 
high-performance  computing  at  the  Depart- 
ment, and  devise  a  strategy  for  achieving 
them;  and 

i5i  ensure  that  technology  developed  pur- 
suant to  the  HPC  Program  is  transferred  to 
the  private  sector  m  accordance  with  appli- 
cable law 

SEC.  e.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  HIGHPER 
FORMA.NCE  COMPLTING  PROGRAM 
ACTTVTrtES. 

(aid!  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  na- 
tional multl-gigablt-per-second  computer 
network  to  be  known  as  the  "Federal  High- 
Performance  Computer  Network   ' 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
linkage  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, and  other  persons  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate 

i3)  The  Network  shall  be  designed,  imple- 
mented and  managed  by  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, in  consultation  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  make  use  of  existing 
Federal  facilities  and  networks  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  provided  that  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  concurs  in  such  use 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  promote  education 
and  research  In  high-performance  computa- 
tional science  and  related  fields  that  require 
the  application  of  high-performance  comput- 
ing resources  by  making  the  Department's 


high-performance  computing  resources  more 
available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents, postdoctoral  fellows,  and  faculty  from 
the  Nations  educational  institutions, 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  at  least 
two  Collaborative  Consortia,  and  as  many 
more  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  needed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  by  so- 
liciting and  selecting  proposals. 

1 1  i  Each  Collaborative  Consortium  shall — 

(A)  undertake  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment of  high-performance  computing  hard- 
ware and  associated  software  technology. 

iBi  undertake  research  and  development  of 
advanced  prototype  networks 

(Ci  conduct  research  directed  at  scientific 
and  technical  problems  whose  solutions  re- 
quire the  application  of  high-performance 
computing  resources; 

(Di  promote  the  testing  and  uses  of  new 
types  of  high-performance  computing  and  re- 
lated software  and  equipment; 

(El  ser\-e  as  a  vehicle  for  computing  ven- 
dors to  test  new  ideas  and  technology  in  a 
sophisticated  computing  environment,  and 

(F  disseminate  information  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  the  private  sector. 
educational  institutions,  and  other  potential 
users  on  the  availability  of  high-performance 
computing  facilities. 

i2i  Each  Collaborative  Consortium  shall  be 
comprised  of  a  lead  institution,  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  direction  and  perform- 
ance of  the  consortium,  and  participants 
from  industry.  Federal  lattoratories  or  agen- 
cies, educational  institutions,  and  others,  as 
may  be  appropriate 

(3  Each  lead  institution  shall  be  a  na- 
tional laboratory  which  has  the  experience 
in  research  on  problems  that  require  the  ap- 
plication of  high-performance  computing  re- 
sources, 

(4)  the  consortium  may  fund  research  and 
development  associated  with  prototype  com- 
puting wchnoiogy  provided  that  industrial 
participants  m  each  consortium  shall  not  l>e 
reimbursed  for  costs  associated  with  their 
own  involvement, 

id  I  The  provisions  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Research  Act  of  1964  il5  U.S.C.  4301-4305) 
shall  apply  t«  research  activities  taken  pur- 
suant to  this  section 

IP  I  Each  Collaborative  Consoitlum.  may  be 
established  by  a  Cooperative  Research  and 
Development  Agreement  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1960  .15  U  S.C  3710a). 

ifi  TTie  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Conomittee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  regarding  the  HPC  Pro- 
gram. 

SEC.  7.  GOVERVME.Vr  ASD  PRTVATE  SECTOR  CO- 
OPERATION. 

Ir.  accordance  with  applicable  law,  the  Sec- 
retary may  cooperate  with,  solicit  help  from, 
provide  funds  to,  or  enter  into  contracts 
with  private  contractors,  industry  govern- 
ment, universities,  or  any  other  person  or 
entity  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  m  car- 
rying out  the  provTsions  of  this  Act 

SEC.   a  OWNERSHIP  OF   IWENT10N8  A.ND  CRE- 
ATIONS. 

lai  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Competitiveness  Technology  TYansfer 
Act  of  1969  (103  Stat.  1674)  and  any  other  ap- 
plicable law.  title  to  any  invention  or  soft- 
ware  creation  developed  under  this  Act  shall 
vest  in  the  United  States  and  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5808) 
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(bi  Trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  that  Is  privileged  and  con- 
fidential and  which  Is  obtained  from  a  non- 
Federal  party  participating  In  research  or 
other  activities  under  this  Act  may  be  with- 
held In  accordance  with  section  552(b)(4i  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 

(c)  The  Secretary,  for  a  period  of  up  to  5 
years  after  the  development  of  Information 
that  results  from  research  and  development 
activities  conducted  under  this  title  and  that 
would  be  a  trade  secret  or  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial Information  that  Is  privileged  or 
confidential,  under  the  meaning  of  section 
552(b)(4)  of  title  5.  United  Stales  Code.  If  the 
Information  had  been  obtained  from  a  non- 
Federal  party,  may  provide  appropriate  pro- 
tection against  the  dissemination  of  such  in- 
formation. Including  exemption  from  sub- 
chapter U  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
State  Code 

SEC.  ■.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SECTION-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  establishes  the  short  title.  "The 
Department  of  Energy  HIgh-Performance 
Computing  Act  of  1991" 

Section  2  contains  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress. 

Section  3  contains  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  A  contains  definitions  of  terms 
used  in  the  bill 

Section  5  establishes  a  high-performance 
computing  program  within  the  Department 
of  Energy  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  es- 
tablish a  management  plan  to  carry  out  pro- 
gram activities 

Section  6  establishes  the  program  activi- 
ties The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  to  establish 
a  national  multl-gigablt-per-second  com- 
puter networlt  to  be  known  as  the  "Federal 
HIgh-Performance  Computing  Networic  " 
The  Network  would  link  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  The  Network  Is  to  be  de- 
signed. Implemented  and  managed  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  Is  to  promote  education  and 
research  In  high-performance  computing  and 
related  fields.  The  Secretary  is  to  establish 
at  least  two  Collaborative  Consortia  to  un- 
dertake beislc  research  and  development  of 
high-performance  computing  hardware,  soft- 
ware and  networks  Also,  the  Consortia  are 
directed  to  promote  testing  and  use  of  new 
types  of  high-performance  computing,  and  to 
disseminate  Information  on  the  availability 
of  high-performance  computing  facilities 

The  membership  of  each  Consortium  would 
Include  Federal  laboratories.  Industry,  uni 
versltles.  and  others  E^ch  Consortium  be 
headed  by  a  Department  of  Energy  national 
laboratory  that  has  experience  in  high-per- 
formance computing  Industrial  partlclf)anta 
are  not  t<i  be  reimbursed  for  costs  associated 
with  ihetr  own  Involvement 

E^ch  consortium  may  be  established  as  a 
Cooperative  Research  and  Development 
Agreement  aa  provided  by  section  3710a  of 
title  15  United  States  Code.  The  National  Co- 
operative Research  Act  of  19M  also  applies  to 
research  activities  undertaken  by  the  con- 
sortia 

Section  7  authorizes  the  Secretary  to.  In 
accordance  with  applicable  law.  cooperate 
with  and  enter  into  contracts  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  the  private  sector  to 
carry  out  the  \ct 

Section  8  establishes  that  title  to  Inven- 
tions or  creations  la  defined  term  which  es- 
sentially deals  with  software)  vests  In  the 
United   States   in   accordance   with   section 


6908  of  title  42.  United  States  Code  Trade  se- 
crets or  commercial  or  financial  information 
obtained  from  non- Federal  parties  Is  given 
protection  from  disclosure 

Section  9  authorizes  funding  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  di8tin>{uished  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
Department  of  Energy  High- Perform- 
ance Computing  Act  of  1991. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  En- 
ergy Committee  reported  similar  legis- 
lation, and  worked  cooperatively  with 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  incor- 
porate the  provisions  into  S  1067  which 
the  Senate  passed  unanimously  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  was  unable  to  act 
on  this  bill  before  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

The  legislation  we  are  today  intro- 
ducing contains  the  two  most  signlTi- 
cant  provisions  of  last  year's  bill: 
First,  It  would  create  a  nation-wide, 
high-speed  computer  network;  and  sec- 
ond, it  would  create  supercomputing 
collaborative  consortia  to  undertake 
research  and  development  on  high-per- 
formance computing  hardware  and  as- 
sociated software. 

Mr  President,  this  legislation  is  of 
national  importance  because  advances 
in  high-performance  computing  and 
networking  are  vital  to  our  economic 
growth,  to  our  national  security  and  to 
scientific  advancement. 

High-performance  computing  got  its 
start  in  the  late  1940's  in  the  national 
security  field,  but  today  it  is  ubiq- 
uitous Computers  run  our  telephones; 
they  are  used  to  design  automobiles 
and  airplanes;  they  operate  machines 
on  manufacturing  lines:  they  are  Inte- 
gral to  medical  imaging  devices;  they 
are  used  for  oil  exploration,  and  they 
were  even  involved  in  the  writing  of 
this  statement.  Computers  are  now  In- 
volved in  every  phase  of  our  everyday 
life. 

Supercomputers  are  also  an  Integral 
part  of  the  cutting  edge  of  scientific  re- 
search. For  example,  supercomputers 
are  required  to  run  and  understand  the 
data  created  by  the  superconducting 
super  collider;  and  the  human  genome 
project  would  only  be  a  dream  without 
a  supercomputer;  and  supercomputers 
are  used  to  design  new  drugs  to  combat 
illness 

Dally  supercomputers  are  being  put 
to  new  uses.  For  example,  a  recent  New 
York  Times  article  reported  that 
supercomputers  were  employed  to  as- 
sess the  potential  damage  to  the  envi- 
ronment of  burning  the  oil  that  Iraq 
had  spilled  into  the  Persian  Gulf  The 
article  also  noted  that  supercomputers 
are  being  put  to  uses  such  as  providing 
advanced  warning  of  killer  storms,  pre 
dieting  changes  in  global  climate  and 
the  monitoring  of  hazardous  wastes  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 


cle be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment 

Although  existing  supercomputers 
are  making  enormous  contributions  to 
our  society,  in  order  for  these  advances 
to  continue  today's  supercomputer 
needs  to  be  made  tomorrow's  home 
computer. 

This  legislation  would  advance 
supercomputing  by  creating  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  a  High- Perform- 
ance Computing  Program  in  effect 
giving  the  Department  a  new  mission. 

Now  some  may  ask  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy''  The  answer  is  really 
quite  simple:  No  other  Federal  agency 
or  organization  has  the  breadth  or 
depth  of  experience  in  the  use  of 
supercomputers  and  networks,  or  in  re- 
search and  development  of 
supercomputers,  sur>ercomputer  soft- 
ware and  allied  networks 

High-speed  computing  was  first  put 
to  use  to  design  the  atomic  weapons 
that  were  used  to  end  World  War  11. 
Today  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
more  computers  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  it's  National  Labora- 
tories are  the  world's  most  demanding, 
sophisticated  and  experienced  users  of 
supercomputers. 

If  we  can  harness  this  knowledge,  ex- 
perience and  expertise  to  develop  the 
next  round  of  supercomputers  and  asso- 
ciated software— and  transfer  that 
technology  to  private  industry— we  can 
materially  benefit  our  society  and 
economy. 

The  collaborative  consortia  created 
by  this  legislation  will  be  led  by  the 
Departments  national  laboratories, 
and  participants  will  Include  private 
industry,  researchers  from  educational 
institutions  and  other  Federal  labora- 
tories They  will  undertake  research 
and  development  of  high-performance 
computing  hardware,  software,  and 
networks. 

Part  and  parcel  of  this  effort  is  the 
need  to  interconnect  agency  supercom- 
puters through  a  ultra-high-speed-net- 
work That  is  why  this  legislation  also 
proposes  to  create  a  ultra-hlgh-spwed 
computer  network. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  cosponsored  last  year's  legisla- 
tion, and  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
am  cosponsorlng  this  legislation.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  the 
distinguished  committee's  chairman 
and  ranking  Republican  member  to 
move  this  legislation  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  'V'ork  Times  article 
mentioned  earlier  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  a«  follows 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan   31.  1991] 

A  Fresh  Eye  on  the  Environment 

(By  John  Markoff' 

The  world's  fastest  computers,  once  used 
almost  exclusively  to  build  nuclear  weaptins 
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and  crack  codes,  are  finding  a  variety  of  new 
uses  as  environmental  tools 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  Instance, 
supercomputers  were  employed  to  assess  the 
damage  to  the  environment  from  the  burning 
of  huge  quantities  of  oil.  The  computers  also 
make  It  possible  to  warn  of  killer  storms  fur- 
ther In  advance,  to  understand  the  forces 
changing  the  global  climate  and  to  help 
monitor  the  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes. 

Concerned  about  the  potential  environ- 
menul  damage  if  Kuwait  oil-fields  were  set 
on  fire,  the  Pentagon  last  year  commissioned 
researchers  at  the  Pacific  Sierra  Research 
Corporation,  a  California  consulting  com- 
pany, to  create  a  supercomputer  model  of 
such  an  event.  Only  a  supercomputer,  which 
can  perform  billions  of  mathematical  oper- 
ations in  a  second  and  can  store  and  retrieve 
large  amounts  of  data,  can  accurately  simu- 
late the  complex  chemical  interactions  in 
the  atmosphere 

The  scientists  found  that  little  of  the 
smoke  generated  by  such  fires  would  reach 
the  upper  atmosphere  and  prevent  sunlight 
from  reaching  the  es'-th.  creating  global  cli- 
mate changes  and  harming  agriculture. 

Other  scientists,  who  have  built  supercom- 
puter simulations  detailing  the  clima- 
tologlcal  effects  of  a  nuclear  war.  dispute  the 
underlying  assumptions  of  the  Pentagon's 
model.  Dr  Richard  Turco.  an  atmospheric 
scientist  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  said  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, enough  smoke  from  the  fires 
could  reach  the  upper  atmosphere  to  cause 
regional  cooling 

Another  environmental  application  of  the 
supercomputer  involved  smog,  which  sci- 
entists thought  dispersed  each  evening,  only 
to  form  again  m  the  morning  Recently, 
using  a  supercomputer  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity scientists  demonstrated  that  smog 
stays  in  place  high  above  the  ground,  moving 
lower  each  morning  as  warming  air  cir- 
culates, compounding  the  new  day's  pollu- 
tion That  knowledge  promoted  a  broadening 
of  antl-pollutlon  policies  aimed  mainly  at 
car  emissions,  and  led  Los  Angeles  to  adopt 
the  nation's  strictest  pollution  controls. 

The  supercomputer  has  proved  to  be  a  pow- 
erful tool  for  policy  makers,  who  can  use  It 
to  experiment  rapidly  by  creating  a  senes  of 
hypothetical  situations  and  measuring  the 
effects  of  Isolated  changes.  For  Instance, 
Carnegie-Mellon  used  the  computer  to  "re- 
move"  cars  from  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles, 
testing  what  effect  that  would  have  on  pollu- 
tion In  this  and  thousands  of  wide-ranging 
applications,  the  supercomputer  has  become 
Indispensable  for  many  public-policy  re- 
searchers, regulators  and  corporate  execu- 
tives. 

"Even  in  times  of  fairly  tight  budget  con- 
stralnw  there  is  going  to  be  money  to  buy 
these  tools.  "  said  Willis  E  Greenstreet.  the 
director  of  administration  at  the  North 
Carolina  research  operation  of  the  Environ- 
mental F*rotectlon  Agency  ■It  leads  to  more 
cost-effective  regulation    ' 

Supercomputers,  which  are  thousands  of 
times  more  powerful  than  a  desktop  com- 
puter, cost  S3  million  to  $30  million  each. 
They  were  conceived  primarily  for  military 
purposes  that  require  billions  and  billions  of 
calculations,  such  as  creating  the  models  of 
nuclear  explosions  that  are  used  in  the  de- 
sign of  weapons 

ANALYZING  THE  WEATHER 
But  in  the  last  two  years,  financing  de- 
clined for  computer-intensive  military  re- 
search programs,  including  the  "Star  Wars" 
mlMlle-defense  system  That  forced  the 
country's    national     research    laboratories. 


which  historically  pursued  advanced  weap- 
ons programs,  to  look  for  new  projects 

At  the  same  time,  the  ability  of 
supercomputers  to  make  forecasts  has  im- 
proved to  the  point  where  they  have  become 
useful  for  environmental  purposes  like 
weather  analysis 

Supercomputers  can  study  the  weather 
through  the  use  of  mathematical  models 
that  account  for  dozens  of  factors,  like  at- 
mospheric pressure,  temperature,  regional 
topography  and  wind  direction,  by  breaking 
up  a  large  region  into  many  small  areas. 
highly  accurate  forecasts  can  be  developed. 

Unlike  satellite  whether  images,  which 
simply  show  current  conditions,  the 
supercomputer  can  reliably  predict  changes 
in  the  weather 

In  addition  to  the  environmental  project  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  military  is  using 
supercomputer  weather  forecasts  to  plan 
bombing  sorties.  Indeed,  many  countries 
fighting  against  Iraq  are  censoring  weather 
forecasts  generated  by  supercomputers  to 
cut  off  the  Iraqis  from  such  information 

In  October  1987.  a  hurricane  unexpectedly 
struck  southern  England,  killing  13  people 
and  causing  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
damage  The  storm  was  not  predicted  by  the 
more  modest  computers  used  by  British 
weather  forecasters.  But  scientists  at  the 
European  Community  Medium-Range  Weath- 
er Facility  In  Reading,  England,  were  able  to 
predict  the  storm  on  their  Cray  supercom- 
puters and  issued  a  warning 

The  cost  of  the  supercom.puter  is  peanuts 
compared  to  what  you  can  save."  said  Greg- 
ory J  McRae,  a  chemical  engineer  at  Carne- 
gie-Mellon. His  research  on  smog  formation 
has  been  used  by  California  air-quality  au- 
thorities to  help  choose  the  most  effective 
pollution-control  strategies. 

GREENING  OK  THE  SfPERCOMPlTER 

Supercomputers  are  also  widely  used  for 
dozens  of  scientific  and  engineering  tasks, 
including  the  simulation  of  automobile  acci- 
dents to  learn  how  to  design  safer  cars,  the 
creation  of  aircraft  models  to  improve  their 
aerodynamic  efficiency,  and  the  study  of  the 
interplay  of  specific  molecules  to  create 
more  effective  medications. 

The  complexity  of  creating  models  of  envi- 
ronmental conditions  has  made  the  machines 
essential  for  serious  scientific  analysis 

Environmental  projects  are  the  largest  and 
fastest-growing  business  for  Cray  Research 
Inc..  the  nation's  top  supercomputer  maker 

"It  represents  the  greening  of  the 
supercomputer."  said  John  A  Roliwagen. 
chairman  and  chief  executive  of  Cray.  "It 
now  rivals  anything  that  the  weapons  busi- 
ness has  ever  had    " 

At  Cray,  which  is  based  in  Minneapolis,  the 
number  of  installed  multimillion-dollar 
supercomputers  purchased  for  weather  and 
environmental  applications  has  jumped  to  17 
at  15  Sites,  from  4  machines  at  4  sites  in  1988 
Cray  said  another  dozen  machines  were  used 
substantially  for  such  environmental  appli- 
cations and  for  other  tasks  as  well. 
Supercomputers  for  environmental  uses  now 
account  for  about  20  percent  of  Cray's  annual 
revenue 

Cray  is  getting  more  orders  for  environ- 
mental applications  than  any  other 
supercomputer  maker,  but  others  are  bene- 
fiting as  well  These  include  I.B.M  .  Thinking 
Machines  and  Convex  Computer  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  NEC  and  Fujitsu  In  Japan. 

Cray  was  the  main  beneficiary  last  year 
when  ETA  Systems  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Control  Data  Corporation,  whose  machines 
were  popular  with  meteorologists,  went  out 
of  business.  But  Cray  now  faces  tough  com- 


petition from  NEC.  Computer  scientists  say 
NEC's  new  SX-3  supercomputer  rivals  the 
fastest  Cray  machine  In  December,  the  Jap- 
anese comipany  announced  that  it  had  sold 
one  of  the  new  supercomputers  tc  a  meteoro- 
logical research  center  In  Brazil 

Cray  Research  was  founded  by  Seymour 
Cray,  who  left  In  1989  to  form  a  new  com- 
pany, the  Cray  Computer  Corporation.  It. 
too.  is  benefiting  from  the  growing  environ- 
mental market.  Cray  Computer,  based  In 
Colorado  Springs,  recently  announced  that  It 
had  sold  its  first  Cray  3  supercomputer  to 
the  Livermore  National  Laboratory's  energj' 
research  center 

STi:DyiNG  CLIMATE  CHANGES 

Computer  scientists  at  the  laboratory  saU 
the  new  machine,  which  many  scientlstB 
think  will  be  the  world's  fastest  for  certain 
applications  when  it  is  installed  ir.  1992.  will 
be  mostly  used  to  evaluate  competing  theo- 
ries about  the  forces  shaping  changes  in  the 
global  climat*. 

Weapons  researchers  at  Livermore  are  also 
exploring  how  to  use  software,  developed  to 
monitor  radiation  leaks  at  nuclear  test  sites, 
to  simulate  problems  caused  by  hazardous 
waste 

The  Livermore  laboratory,  which  has  a 
stable  of  supercomputers  including  machines 
from,  Cray  Research.  Bolt  Baranek  &  New- 
man and  Thinking  Machines.  :s  perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  contrast  t)e- 
tween  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  weapons 
designers  and  the  growing  advantages  of  en- 
vironmental users 

Robert  Borchers.  head  of  computation  for 
Livermore.  said  it  was  unlikely  that  even  a 
single  large  new  supercomiputer  would  be 
purchased  this  year  for  the  side  of  the  lab- 
oratory that  deals  with  classified  weapons. 

"We  don't  know  where  the  money  would 
come  from."  he  said 

In  contrast,  researchers  at  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  research  latora- 
tories  at  Research  Triangle  Park  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C..  said  that  they  had  received  ap- 
proval to  buy  two  of  the  worlds  largest 
supercomputers  but  that  they  had  not  de- 
cided which  to  buy  The  National  Weather 
Service  in  Camp  Springs,  Md.  is  also  plan- 
ning to  buy  two  machines  from  Cray  Re- 
search this  year 

ACID  RAIN  SIMULATIONS 

The  Environmental  FYotectlon  .Agency 
now  uses  Cray  and  IB  M  supercomputers  to 
run  simulations  of  the  formation  of  acid  rain 
and  smog  in  the  eastern  United  States  and 
southeastern  Canada  Besides  providing  a 
better  understanding  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  supercomputers  offer  a  dally  tool  to  reg- 
ulatory officials  They  use  Information 
gleaned  from  the  models  to  make  decisions 
on  what  are  permissible  emissions  from  large 
polluters  like  power  plants,  and  they  can 
order  the  plants  to  reduce  output 

"In  the  Northeast  corridor,  pollutants  cre- 
ated in  Baltimore  and  Washington  go  up- 
stream to  Philadelphia  and  then  go  to  New 
York,  and  all  of  that  goes  to  Boston,  said 
Gary  J  Foley,  the  director  of  the  EPA  s 
atmospheric  rsesearch  and  exposure  assess- 
ment laboratory.  "We  can  look  at  this  string 
of  cities  and  develop  better  control  strate- 
gies using  our  simulations."* 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Department  of 
Energy  High-Performance  Computing 
Act  of  1991  which  Senator  Johnston  is 
today  introducing. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
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sources  worked  closely  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Space  and  Trans- 
portation to  develop  comprehensive 
Bupercomputlng  and  networking  legis- 
lation, which  unanimously  passed  the 
Senate  This  occurred  too  late  last 
year  for  the  House  to  act  on  the  Senate 
bill 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  pick  up 
where  we  left  off  last  year  with  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  but  unfortunately 
that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  So  instead,  both  the 
Energy  Committee  and  the  Commerce 
Committee  each  start  afresh,  and  dif- 
ferences will  have  to  be  worked  out  be- 
fore Senate  action  can  occur. 

The  bill  I  am  today  cosponsoring  con- 
tains the  two  key  elements  of  last 
year's  bill  First,  it  would  create 
supercomputing  collaborative  consor- 
tia to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment on  high-performance  computing 
hardware  and  associated  software.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  create  a  nationwide, 
ultra  high-speed  computer  network  to 
Interconnect  Federal  agencies  and  oth- 
ers. 

The  legislation  assigns  responsibility 
for  these  activities  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  because  it  is  the  Federal 
agency  which  has  the  greatest  degree 
of  expertise  and  knowledge  in  the  re- 
search, development  and  use  of  high- 
performance  computers  and  networks. 
The  Department  of  Energy  is  the  Fed- 
eral agency  which  makes  use  of  the 
greatest  number  of  high-performance 
computers. 

High-performance  computing  and 
networking  is  not  only  essential  to  our 
Nation's  defense  activities,  it  is  also 
Increasingly  critical  to  our  economic 
well-being.  Industry  is  turning  to  the 
use  of  supercomputers  for  product  de- 
sign, testing  and  production.  I  doubt 
that  a  decade  from  now  there  will  be  a 
single  product  Invented  or  produced— 
be  it  a  consumer  or  a  military  prod- 
uct— without  the  use  of  high-perform- 
ance computers  and  high-speed  net- 
works. The  only  question  in  my  mind 
is  whether  those  products  will  be  made 
here  in  the  ITnlted  States,  or  produced 
abroad. 

In  the  academic  and  research  com- 
munities, high-performance  computing 
and  networking  is  likewise  increas- 
ingly Important.  There  is  not  a  line  of 
scientific  inquiry  that  is  either  not 
now  using  supercomputers,  or  could 
not  benefit  from  their  use. 

Mr  President.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  am  today  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  JOHN- 
STON. In  moving  high-performance 
computing  legislation  through  the  Sen- 
ate • 


By  Mr  ROTH 
S.  344.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  North- 
em  Yukon-Arctic   International   Wild- 


life Refuge;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

NORTHERN  YUKONAKCTIC  INTERNATIONAL 
WILDUFE  REFUOE  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  our  needs  as  well  as 
our  opportunities  for  International  co- 
operation to  protect  our  world's  cir- 
cumpolar  region. 

During  my  years  in  the  Congress  I 
have  expressed  my  sincere  ideology 
concerning  mankind's  responsibility  to 
the  environment.  Simply  stated,  it  is 
that  man  is  bound  to  serve  nature 
through  an  environmental  ethic.  Man- 
kind has  the  responsibility  to  pass  on  a 
life-giving— life-sustaining— environ- 
ment to  future  generations.  Our  natu- 
ral and  cultural  heritage  rank  high 
among  our  most  priceless  and  irre- 
placeable possessions.  To  loose  any  of 
these  possessions  would  be  a  loss  to  all 
of  mankind. 

It  is  often  exhibited  that  all 
ecosystems— from  Alaska  to  Africa. 
South  America  to  Saudi  Arabia— are 
inextricably  connected.  Not  only  can 
destruction  in  one  small  area  bruise 
the  conscience  of  man.  but  it  can  affect 
the  fragile  ecological  balance  of  a  tiny 
world  appear  more  vulnerable  with 
each  passing  day.  Perhaps  this  environ- 
mental transcendentalism  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  circumpolar 
region  which  serves  as  a  sink  for  global 
pollution.  It  gathers  the  wastes  and 
fallout  from  all  that  surrounds  it.  and 
we  all  know  the  tragic  consequences 
befalling  the  fragile  ecosystem  and  bio- 
sphere. The  wind,  water,  fish.  fowl,  car- 
ibou, and  other  animals  and  plants 
know  no  political  boundaries  Whether 
the  pollution  that  threatens  their  pris- 
tine and  fragile  environment  comes 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Brazil.  Eastern 
Europe,  or  the  United  States  is  of  little 
consequence — especially  when  the  con- 
tamination begins  to  affect  the  native 
peoples  who  depend  on  the  ecosystem. 

Likewise,  the  contamination  of  this 
precious  international  resource  poses  a 
threat  to  the  Arctic  region  as  a  sci- 
entific laboratory  for  comparisons  of 
the  Earth's  health  As  someone  re- 
cently put  it:  "If  the  Arctic  Systems 
fail,  the  health  and  the  understanding 
of  the  health  of  the  entire  planet 
falls  "  It  is  for  those  and  other  reasons 
that  I  commend  proposals  that  encour- 
age International  cooperation  to  pro- 
tect the  precious  Arctic  area.  The 
Finnish  and  Pisces  Initiatives  and  the 
Beringia  Coojjerative  Agreement  are 
very  important  steps  in  this  process. 
Likewise.  I'm  proud  to  announce  my 
own  piece  of  legislation,  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  establish  a  Northern 
Yukon-Arctic  International  Wildlife 
Refuge  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  these 
two  great  nations  together  in  historic 
cooperation  to  permanently  protect 
the  last  complete  Arctic  ecosystem  in 
North      America.      North      America's 


Serrengethi.  to  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ity as  stewards  of  our  land,  its  re- 
sources and  the  life  that  depends  on  it. 

This  effort  will  protect  all  shared 
wild  bird  resources  native  to  North 
America  that  are  in  an  unconfined 
state  and  that  are  protected  under  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  Likewise, 
it  protects  wetlands,  marine  mam- 
mals— including  seals.  walruses, 
whales,  and  polar  bears,  and  it  main- 
tains our  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  caribou  management  as  prescribed 
under  the  Porcupine  Management 
Agreement.  And  it  provides  for  contin- 
ued protection  of  marine  and  anad- 
romous  fish  species  that  inhabit  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  Beaufort  Sea.  Fi- 
nally, it  reaffirms  the  commitments  we 
made  to  the  residents  of  these  lands,  to 
continue  to  provide  them  with  the  op- 
portunity for  subsistence  uses  for  the 
resources  of  these  lands 

Each  of  these  objectives  is  worthy, 
and  this  bill  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward caring  for  our  stewardship  in  the 
entire  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
as  it  is  currently  administered  under 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Adminis- 
tration Act  However,  most  important 
is  that  this  bill  demonstrates  the  will- 
ing spirit  and  many  opportunities  na- 
tions can  take  advantage  of  toward  the 
objective  of  protecting  our  environ- 
ment. It  IS  a  first  step-  an  Important 
first  step.  But  it  is  my  hope  that  it 
serves  as  an  example  of  what  nations 
can  do  with  shared  objectives,  a  spirit 
of  cooperation,  and  a  little  bit  of  effort. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  we  can  build 
on  this  effort  to  actively  pursue  Arctic 
agreements  that  lead  to  an  Arctic  ref- 
uge protection  plan.  Such  a  plan  should 
include  international  protection  for 
shared  lands  and  waters,  cultural  and 
historical  sites,  and  management  of 
fish,  birds  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  inter- 
national cooperative  efforts  to  control 
the  sources  of  pollutants  that  affect 
this  fragile  environment.  The  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  Introducing  today 
should  be  one  of  the  building  blocks  for 
this  effort 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  legislation  be  placed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   344 

Be  \l  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  ot  America  m 
Congress  assembled 
SBCnON  I   SHORT  TTn£ 

This  Act  ma.v  tie  cited  as  the  "Northern 
'i'ulcon-Arctlc  International  Wildlife  Refuire 
Act" 

SEC.     i     l-VTABUSHMENT    OF     INTER.NATIONA1. 
WILDUFE  REFIGE  ARE.A. 

lai  Establishment  - 

il)  F^ffecllve  as  of  the  dat^"  the  conditions 
stated  In  sub8e<  lion  ilii  are  met.  there  Is  es- 
tablished an  International  wildlife  refuse 
area  to  t>e  called  the  Northern  Yukon  Arctic 
International   Wildlife   Refuge,   which   8h*ll 
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include  the  entire  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  administered  under  the  National 
Wildlife  Refug-e  System  Administration  Act 
of  1966  (16  use.  668dd-668eei 

(2)  The  Northern  Yukon-Arctic  Inter- 
national Wildlife  Refuge  is  established— 

iAi  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  com- 
memorating the  long-existing  relationship  of 
peace  and  good  will  between  the  people  and 
Government*  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States: 

iB)  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  protect- 
ing In  an  undisturbed  condition  the  only  re- 
maining complete  spectrum  of  Arctic 
ecosystems  in  North  Am.erica; 

iCl  In  fulfillment  of  our  serious  resfwn- 
Blbillty  as  stewards  of  our  land,  its  re- 
sources, and  the  life  that  depends  on  it: 

(D)  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  protect- 
ing all  shared  wild  bird  resources  native  to 
North  America  that  are  in  an  unconfined 
state  and  that  are  protected  under  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  Act  (16  U  S.C  703  et 
seq*.  including  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  of 
the  family  Anatldae,  species  listed  as  threat- 
ened or  endangered  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.SC.  1531  et  seq  ). 
species  defined  as  nongame  under  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (16 
use  2901  et  seq  1.  and  wetlands  listed  as 
protected  under  the  Convention  on  Wetlands 
of  International  Importance,  especially  s.s 
Waterfowl  Habitat,  done  at  Ramsar  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1971: 

(E)  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  the  permanent  protection  of 
marine  mammals.  Including  seals,  walruses, 
whales,  and  the  Beaufort  Sea  population  of 
polar  bears  that  are  protected  under  the 
Agreement  for  the  Conser\'ation  of  Polar 
Bears,  done  at  Oslo  on  November  15.  1973  (27 
US  T  3918)  and  mammals  listed  as  threat- 
ened or  endangered  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  (16  U.SC   1531  et  seqi: 

(Fi  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  caribou 
management  as  prescribed  under  the  Porcu- 
pine Management  Agreement: 

(G>  for  the  purpose  of  continued  inter- 
national cooperation  and  commitment  to  the 
protection  of  marine  and  anadromous  fish 
species  that  inhabit  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea.  whose  nearshore  waters  and 
brackish  lagoon  system  provide  for  those 
fish- 

(il  eastward  and  westward  migration 
routes; 

(11)  feeding  areas:  and 

dill  Important  spawning  and  overwintering 
areas,  and 

iH)  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  op- 
portunity, consistent  with  sound  manage- 
ment principles,  for  subsistence  uses  by  rural 
resident*  of  Alaska,  including  natives  and 
non-natives,  on  the  public  lands  and  by  Alas- 
ka natives  on  native  lands  which  are  essen- 
tial to  native  physical,  economic,  tradi- 
tional, and  social  existence,  to  cause  the 
least  adverse  Impact  possible  on  rural  resi- 
dents who  depend  upon  sul>s!stence  uses  of 
the  resources  of  such  lands 

ibi  Conditions  -  The  establishment  of  the 
Northern  Yukon-Arctic  International  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  the  inclusion  therein  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  shall  become 
effective  upon— 

(1)  the  enactment  by  the  proper  authority 
of  the  Canadian  Government  of  a  provision 
similar  to  this  Act  respecting  the  Northern 
Yukon  National  Park  in  or  near  the  Yukon 
Territory.  Canada:  and 

(2)  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  by  the 
President  declaring  that  such  an  enactment 
by  the  Canadian  Government  has  been  made. 


SEC.  S.  ADMINISTRATION. 

For  the  purposes  of  administration  and  the 
making  of  appropriations,  the  United  States 
portion  of  the  Northern  Yukon-Arctic  Inter- 
national Wildlife  Refuge  shall  continue  to  be 
administered  under  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of  1966 
(16  use  668dd  et  seq  i 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ChafeE); 
S.  345.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  disaster  loan 
eligibility  to  small  business  concerns 
located  in  States  which  one-third  or 
more  of  the  depository  institutions 
have  been  simultaneously  closed  for  a 
period  of  at  least  5  days;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

RHODE  ISLAND  BANKING  CRISIS  ASSIST.ANCE  ACT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  is  undergoing  a  finan- 
cial crisis  that  has  had  a  catastrophic 
effect  on  the  lives  of  many  Rhode  Is- 
landers. On  January  1.  Rhode  Island's 
newly  elected  Governor  Bruce  Sundlun 
was  forced  to  close  45  Rhode  Island 
banks  and  credit  unions.  This  action 
affected  over  half  of  Rhode  Island's  de- 
pository institutions,  containing  the 
deposits  of  over  350.000  people  with  an 
estimated  value  of  $1.3  billion. 

Since  January  1.  just  over  half  of 
these  45  institutions  have  reopened  for 
business,  but  depositors  at  15  closed  in- 
stitutions remain  separated  from  their 
money.  Many  of  these  people  are  re- 
tired or  were  living  on  a  very  strict 
budget  and  depended  on  their  savings 
for  day  to  day  survival. 

The  reason  behind  this  crisis  is  the 
failure  of  the  private  insurer  that 
backed  the  deposits  in  all  the  closed  in- 
stitutions. This  insurer,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Share  and  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
[RISDIC].  failed  miserably  in  ade- 
quately protecting  the  deposits  of 
many  honest,  hard-working.  Rhode  Is- 
landers. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  blame  to  be 
shared  for  the  failure  of  RISDIC.  but 
the  most  immediate  and  urgent  ques- 
tion is  the  fairest  and  speediest  way  to 
help  thousands  of  abandoned  deposi- 
tors. 

Governor  Sundlun  has  moved  aggres- 
sively to  fulfill  the  State's  responsibil- 
ities and  to  provide  relief  to  the  deposi- 
tors. But  the  State  and  the  people  need 
Federal  Government  assistance  in  this 
unprecedented  financial  disaster. 

Action  is  required,  not  only  for  the 
relief  of  the  depositors  but  to  prevent 
broader  damage  to  the  entire  economy 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  surrounding 
region.  The  freezing  of  deposits,  includ- 
ing the  funds  of  many  otherwise  pros- 
perous small  businesses,  threatens  an 
escalating  and  spreading  economic 
slowdown.  Both  the  plight  of  individual 
depositors  and  the  danger  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  demand  action. 


That  is  why  I  am  joining  with  my 
colleague  Senator  Chafee  in  introduc- 
ing a  package  of  bills  to  help  Rhode  Is- 
land through  this  crisis. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide small  businessess  with  disaster  re- 
lief loans  that  are  tied  directly  to  the 
type  of  economic  disaster  currently 
taking  place  in  Rhode  Island 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  disaster  loans 
to  small  businessess  located  in  States 
in  which  one-third  or  more  of  the  de- 
pository institutions  have  been  simul- 
taneously closed  for  a  period  of  at  least 
5  days. 

This  bill  was  authored  and  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Ronald  Machtley 
and  cosponsored  by  Congressman  Jack 
Reed.  I  am  joined  today  m  introducing 
this  legislation  in  the  Senate  by  my 
colleague  Senator  John  Chafee, 

I  will  also  be  joining  Senator  Chafee 
in  sponsoring  two  bills  he  will  be  intro- 
ducing in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
package  of  bills  will  provide  much- 
needed  help  for  those  who  have  been 
swept-up  in  this  dreadful  crisis 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S,  345 

Be   i(   enacted   by   the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repr esenatatives  of  the  i'nited  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assernbied 
SECTION  1   DISASTER  LOANS 

ia>  Ls  GENERAL— Section  7(bi  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  il5  U  S  C  636ibii  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  undesignated  paragraph 
which  begins  ■'Provided  That  no  loan",  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(3)(A)  Subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  subparagraph  (Bi.  the  Adm.inistra- 
tion  is  empowered  to  make  such  disaster 
loans  (either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate 
or  deferred  basis:  as  the  Administration  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  assist,  or  refi- 
nance al!  or  part  of  the  existing  indebtedness 
of.  a  small  business  concern  located  ic  a 
State  m  which,  after  December  31.  1990.  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  depository  institutions 
located  In  such  State  have  been  closed  si- 
multaneously for  a  period  of  at  least  5  days 
resulting  in  depositors  of  such  institutions 
being  precluded  from  accessing  their  funds 

"(Bi  A  loan  or  guarantee  shall  be  extended 
to  an  applicant  under  this  paragraph  only  if 
the  Admiinistration  finds  that — 

"(il  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  appli- 
cant's funds  are  held  in  a  depository  institu- 
tion which  has  closed,  and 

■(li)  the  applicant's  need  for  credit  is  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  closing  of  such  institution. 

"(Ci  The  Administration  may  permit  defer- 
ral of  payment  of  principal  and  interest  for  1 
year  on  a  loan  extended  under  this  para- 
graph, 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'depository  institution'  has  the  mean- 
ing such  term  has  under  section  19<b)(l)(Ai  of 
the      Federal      Reserve      Act      (12      U.S.C. 
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161(b)(lKA)).  without  refrard  to  clause  (vll)  of 
nob  section". 

fb)  CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS. — 

(li  The  material  following  section  7fb)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)>  Is 
amended  by  stnklnK  all  beglnnlntf  with  the 
undeslifnal^d  pai-a«craph  which  begins  "In  the 
administration"  through  the  end  and  Insert- 
ing the  following: 

"Whoever  wrongfully  misapplies  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  loan  obtained  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  civilly  liable  to  the  Adminis- 
trator in  an  amount  equal  to  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  original  amount  of  the  loan". 

(2)  Section  Mc)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  use.  633(C))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  •7(b)(4),"  In  paragraph  (1). 
and 

(B)  by  strlltlng  "7(bW4).  7(b)(5).  7(b)(6). 
7(bK7).  7(bU8).  •  In  paragraph  (3). 


By  Mr  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr 
BENTSEN.  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mf. 
GaRN,  Mr.  Helm.s,  Mr  KERRY. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  D  Amato.  Ms. 
MIKUL.SKI.    Mr     THURMOND.    Mr. 

LOTT.  and  Mr.  Shelby): 
S.  346.  A  bill  to  slren^then  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938;  to 
the  Connmittee  on  ForelRn  Relations. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS  REGISTRATION  ACTT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation,  a  some- 
what modified  version  of  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  It  would  in- 
crease disclosure  of  foreign  lobbying 
and  propaganda  activity  and  would  im- 
prove our  ability  to  achieve  that  objec- 
tive through  better  enforcement.  As 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall,  my 
earlier  bill  on  this  subject,  which  was 
S.  176  on  which  this  version  is  based, 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  in  1990  but 
no  final  action  was  taken. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
distlngulahpil  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  PELL, 
haa  assured  me  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  act  on  lhf>  hill  very  early  this  year, 
and  I  am  most  grateful  to  him 

Mr  President,  the  Foreign  Agents 
R4?gl.HtraMon  Act  was  originally  en- 
acted back  In  1938  to  counteract  the  ef- 
forts of  Nazi  propaganda  and  German 
mercantile  Interest  lobbying  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  public  to  understand 
who  was  working  for  German  Interests, 
who  was  working  for  the  Nazis,  and 
how  much  financial  support  they  were 
receiving 

The  act  waa  not  intended  to  suppress 
freedom  of  speech  of  either  Nazi  Ger- 
man propagandists  or  anybody  else,  or 
any  other  rights  of  such  people.  It  waa 
intended  simply  as  an  information 
gathering  and  public  disclosure  device. 

Fifty  years  later  we  live,  of  course.  In 
a  much  different  world  and  that  kind  of 
propaganda  is  no  longer  the  threat  it 
once  was  Our  main  threats  today  are 
economic  rather  than  military  and 
that  has  led  to  a  growing  concern 
about  the  role  that  foreign  companies 
play  In  American  political  and  eco 
nomlc  life 


Our  open  market  and  our  open  in- 
vestment policy,  as  well  as  our  con 
tlnulng  trade  deficit  of  well  over  $100 
billion  have  produced  a  giant  Increase 
in  the  foreign  stake  in  our  economy  in 
the  form  of  sales  and  profits  dependent 
on  Imports  into  the  United  States  and 
In  the  form  of  inward  investment.  The 
trade  p)olicy  actions  our  Government 
takes  are  of  critical  importance  to  for- 
eign interests  and  they  maintain  an  ac- 
tive presence  here  to  monitor  and  in- 
fluence those  actions. 

Pat  Choate.  formally  of  TRW.  in  his 
book  that  appeared  last  fall,  entitled 
"Agents  of  Influence."  provides  numer- 
ous examples  of  deliberate  Japanese  ef- 
forts to  penetrate  our  economy— some- 
times by  illegal  means,  sometimes 
not— and  then  influence  our  politicians 
to  do  nothing  about  it.  An  article  based 
on  his  book  was  recently  published  in 
the  Harvard  Business  Review,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  It  de- 
serves careful  reading  by  all  Senators. 

I  had  it  reprinted  in  the  Record  last 
year.  I  will  not  do  so  again,  but  I  do 
want  to  quote  one  or  two  particularly 
compelling  paragraphs  from  his  conclu- 
sion. Choate  says: 

Japan's  campaign  for  the  United  States  is 
completely  legal  It  plays  the  American  eco- 
nomic game  by  American  rules  It  uses  the 
campaign  tactics  and  methods  of  American 
politics  It  hires  Americans  to  lobby,  edu- 
cate, and  Influence  other  Americans.  It  Is 
the  highest  stakes  political-economic  game 
m  the  world  today,  affecting  whole  Indus- 
tries, billions  of  dollars,  millions  of  jobs, 
and.  ultimately,  the  wealth  and  power  of  na 
tlons 

It  Is  also  deeply  corrosive  of  the  U  S.  polit- 
ical and  economic  system  The  revolving 
door  of  Washington.  D  C  breeds  cynicism 
and  mistrust  It  ultimately  represents  a 
form  of  political  corruption— completely 
legal,  completely  unethical  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  not  in  Tokyo,  but  in  Washington. 
DC 

Americans  have  all  but  lost  sight  of  some 
of  the  most  basic  lessons  of  civics— chief 
among  them  the  guiding  concept  of  civic  vir- 
tue The  value  of  national  service— for  an  In- 
dividual to  be  of  service  to  the  country  and 
to  work  on  behalf  of  the  country's  Inter- 
ests—  has  been  cheapened  by  a  more  mun 
dane  coin  of  the  realm:  personal  advance- 
ment, self-interest,  big  money  As  a  con 
sequence,  the  United  States  Is  not  only  sell- 
ing corporate  assets  and  real  estate  to  for- 
eign bidders:  also  for  sale  is  US  Integrity 
and  national  honor. 

Choate  goes  on  to  recommend  greater 
public  disclosure: 

In  a  democracy,  the  best  disinfectant  for 
corruption  Is  sunshine  All  foreign  agents- 
those  who  represent  foreign  clients,  whether 
lobbyists.  Journalists,  academics,  public  re- 
lations advisers,  political  strategists,  law- 
yers, or  foundations— should  provide  full  dis- 
closure to  the  Justice  Department.  No  excep- 
tions 

While  Mr  Choate's  recommendations 
focus  properly  on  how  best  to  restore 
the  concepts  of  Integrity  and  public 
service  In  Washington,  we  should  not 
conclude  that  all  foreign  activity  in 
this  country,  because  it  is  usually 
legal,  must  therefore  be  benign.  Some 


efforts    do    not    lead    to    consequences 
that  are  in  our  interest 

One  anecdote  told  by  .lames  Fallows 
in  his  article  in  Atlantic  suggests  the 
worst  of  this: 

The  student  was  an  American  fluent  In 
Japanese.  He  had  spent  the  previous  three 
years  working  at  a  Japanese-owned  elec- 
tronics plant  in  Japan  While  he  was  there, 
the  US  government  accused  the  plant  of 
dumping  Its  chips,  at  prices  below  tho.se  per- 
mitted under  the  US  antidumping  law  At 
that  point  the  company  hired  two  Americans 
who  had  Just  resigned  from  the  Commerce 
Department.  Weeks  earlier  they  had  helped 
draft  the  antidumping  agreements  that  the 
company  was  now  accused  of  violating 

"I  never  felt  so  humiliated  in  all  my  life.  " 
the  student  told  my  friend  "These  guys 
came  In  and  showed  the  company  how  to 
conceal  all  the  damaging  Information  They 
knew  exactly  how  to  do  It.  because  they 
knew  where  the  U.S.  Inspectors  would  look 
1  saw  the  United  States  get  bamboozled  by  a 
Japanese  company  that  was  willing  to  pay  a 
lot  of  money"— and  by  Americans  willing  to 
do  the  bamboozling. 

This  problem  can  be  more  directly 
addressed  through  revolving  door  legis- 
lation, which  Choate  also  favors,  but  It 
makes  the  point  that  what  the  Federal 
Government  does  has  a  big  impact  on 
foreign  companies,  and  they  are  often 
happy  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  pre- 
cisely to  avoid  the  consequences  of  our 
actions. 

A  noteworthy  example  relevant  to 
this  bill;  indeed,  one  which  aroused  my 
Interest  in  this  subject,  is  Toshiba 
Corp.s  effort  to  avoid  sanctions  in  the 
wake  of  Toshiba  Machine's  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  precision  milling 
equipment  used  for  the  production  of 
submarine  propellers.  This  sale  has  had 
a  serious  adverse  imp»act  on  the  bal- 
ance of  naval  power.  Not  only  do  the 
SovleU  have  the  largest  submarine 
force  in  the  world,  their  ships  will  now 
become  significantly  quieter,  and  thus 
more  difficult  to  detect.  Estimates  of 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  to  com- 
pensate for  the  effects  of  this  sale 
range  from  $8  billion  to  over  $100  bil- 
lion. 

While  the  amount  Toshiba  spent  on 
representation  did  not  approach  those 
sums,  it  was  still  substantial  For  ex- 
ample, from  1987  through  1989.  the  law 
firm  of  Mudge.  Rose,  Guthrie.  Alexan- 
der Si  Ferdon  reported  receiving  nearly 
$11  million  from  Toshiba  to  act  on  Its 
behalf,  and  they  are  just  one  of  at  least 
three  law  firms  hired  by  Toshiba  dur- 
ing 1987  for  help  on  this  issue. 

What  further  clouds  the  issue  is  the 
fact  that  only  the  Toshiba  Corp  itself 
is  represented  in  these  numbers  When 
Senator  Garn  and  I  initially  proposed 
sanctions,  it  is  fair  to  say  we  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  diversity  and  com- 
plexity of  Toshiba's  corporate  organi- 
zation. The  company  possesses  a  vast 
number  of  holdings  around  the  world, 
including  over  600  subsidiaries  and  af- 
filiates, a  number  of  which  also  lobbied 
on  behalf  of  their  parent's  Interests 
One    subsidiary.    Tokyo    Electric    Co.. 
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paid  the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Kelley.  Drye.  &  Warren  over  $213,000 
from  1987  to  1989  to  lobby  on  the  To- 
shiba matter. 

Kelley.  Drye.  &  Warren  was  required 
to  file  because  Tokyo  Electric  is  clear- 
ly a  foreign  entity,  although  its  sub- 
sidiary relationship  to  Toshiba  is  less 
well  known  to  the  American  public. 
and  it  would  not  be  immediately  obvi- 
ous that  its  efforts  were  on  behalf  of 
the  same  cause 

We  have  no  idea  how  many  other  To- 
shiba subsidiaries  have  been  actively 
lobbying  on  behalf  of  their  parent.  To- 
shiba branches  or  subsidiaries  located 
within  the  United  States  are  not  gen- 
erally required  to  file  under  FARA. 
Thus,  we  see  only  the  tip  of  what  may 
be  a  very  large  iceberg.  One  indication 
of  the  size  of  that  iceberg  is  my  cal- 
culation that  from  1987  to  1990  the  total 
sp)ent  by  registered  agents  for  Japanese 
entities  was  over  $120  million.  Choate's 
estimate  of  the  total  spend  by  .Japan 
annually  to  influence  American  opin- 
ion, a  broader  category  than  what  I 
have  been  discussing,  is  $400  million. 

Mr.  President.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  illustrative  list  of  reg- 
istered agents  for  Japanese  entities 
along  with  their  reported  expenditures 
be  printed  in  the  RECORD  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther Illustration  of  the  limitations  of 
this  law.  I  would  refer  Senators  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  March  29. 
1990.  Wall  Street  Journal  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  consulting  firm  which  was 
hired  by  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
analyze  the  environmental  hazards  of 
permitting  air  shipment  cf  plutonium 
over  .Maska  at  the  same  time  it  had  a 
contract  with  Japanese  utility  execu- 
tives whose  companies  used  the  nuclear 
fuel.  This  is  a  relationship  our  col- 
league. Senator  Pryor.  has  called  a 
brazen  conflict  and  a  classic  example  of 
working  both  sides  of  the  street 

The  head  of  the  firm,  indicated  it  had 
not  registered  either  as  a  foreign  agent 
or  as  a  lobbyist,  despite  the  obvious 
lobbying  activities  detailed  in  the  arti- 
cle. 

Without  knowing  more  about  the 
ownership  and  control  of  this  firm,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  should 
have  registered  under  FARA  or  wheth- 
er it  would  be  required  to  do  so  under 
my  bill.  But  it  is  a  dramatic  example  of 
a  case  where  the  shortcomings  in  our 
disclosure  laws  had  a  direct  impact  on 
policy 

My  reading  of  the  law.  however,  is 
that  it  requires  registration  in  a  case 
like  this.  Apparently  the  Government 
did  not  think  so.  which  by  itself  is  dra- 
nmtic  evidence  of  the  need  for  Congress 
to  provide  clear  guidance  on  registra- 
tion and  disclosure. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  previously 
printed  in  the  RECORD  a  list  of  Amer- 
ican firms  which  have  been  identified 
as  representing  Japanese  companies 
but  which  have  not  so  filed  under 
FARA.  That  list  is  presently  being  up- 
dated, and  I  will  shortly  include  it  in 
the  Record  for  the  Information  of  all 
Senators. 

Let  me  say  this  list  is  compiled  on 
the  basis  of  best  information  available 
and  should  not  be  considered  authori- 
tative, particularly  since  client  rela- 
tionships change  frequently  In  addi- 
tion, since  registration  is  not  presently 
required  for  most  subsidiaries  or  for 
clients  where  the  agent  did  not  engage 
in  any  reportable  activity,  the  fact 
that  an  agent  did  not  register  a  client 
does  not  indicate  any  violation  of 
FARA  has  occurred.  It  does  suggest, 
however,  how  much  we  do  not  know 
about  foreign  lobbying  activity  in 
Washington. 

Correcting  this  deficiency  in  filing  is 
the  cornerstone  of  my  bill.  Right  now 
the  Justice  Department  determines 
foreign  control  through  an  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach that  focuses  on  whether  the 
U.S.  subsidiary  has  an  actual  oper- 
ational presence  here  or  is  just  a  shell. 
That  approach  results  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  U.S.  companies  are  not 
foreign  entities  even  if  they  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  a  foreign  party. 

This  amendment  would  broaden  that 
approach  through  use  of  a  control  test. 
Entities  that  are  more  than  50-percent 
foreign  owned  are  presumed  under  for- 
eign control,  and  their  agents  would 
have  to  register.  Between  20-  and  50- 
percent  foreign  ownership  would  also 
be  considered  foreign  control,  subject 
to  presentation  of  rebuttal  evidence. 
Foreign  ownership  of  less  than  20  per- 
cent would  be  presumptively  not  con- 
trolling. The  effect  of  these  provisions 
would  be  to  require  the  disclosure  of 
activities  on  behalf  of  many  more  U.S. 
subsidiaries  of  foreign  entities. 

The  second  proposal  in  my  original 
bill  repealed  the  lawyers'  exemption. 
Currently,  lawyers  are  exempt  from 
registration  and  disclosure  for  activi- 
ties they  undertake  m  the  context  of 
administrative  or  judicial  proceedings. 
While  that  may  have  made  sense  50 
years  ago.  these  days  practically  all 
trade  policy  decisions  take  place  in  the 
context  of  administrative  proceedings 
like  antidumping  or  countervailing 
duty  ca^es.  or  section  301  or  section  201 
petitions,  where  few  lawyers  bother  to 
draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  for- 
mal, on  the  record  proceedings  and  in- 
formal contacts  with  decision  making 
authorities.  Exempting  otherwise 
dlsclosable  activities  on  behalf  of  cli- 
ents in  these  situations  opens  up  an 
enormous  loophole. 

This  provision  elicited  some  concern 
from  elements  of  the  trade  bar.  par- 
ticularly those  with  an  intellectual 
property    practice,    who    pointed    out 


under  current  law  are  secret.  If  a  law- 
yer nonetheless  had  to  report  under 
FARA  the  fact  that  he  had  filed  an  ap- 
plication on  behalf  of  a  foreign  com- 
pany, the  purpose  of  our  patent  law 
would  be  defeated.  For  that  reason,  in 
the  pending  amendment  I  have  modi- 
fied this  provision  to  maintain  the  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  the  filing  of 
patent  applications. 

The  bill's  third  proposal  modifies  the 
reporting  timeframe  Currently,  agents 
register  initially  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment containing  the  provisions  of 
their  contract  when  they  begin  their 
representation  and  then  file  updates 
every  6  months  thereafter  Unfortu- 
nately, the  inconsistent  reporting 
dates  lead  to  confusion  Justice  is  un- 
able to  effectively  monitor  incoming 
reports,  or  the  lack  thereof,  nor  can 
anyone  conduct  effective  research.  No 
matter  when  one  reviews  the  files, 
there  are  always  reports  due  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  Unless  the  information 
desired  is  a  least  8  months  old.  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  track  As  a  result,  my  amend- 
ment proposes  maintaining  the  initial 
registration  requirement  as  is.  but 
modifies  the  procedure  so  that  subse- 
quent filings  would  be  made  on  Janu- 
ary 30  and  June  30  of  each  year  This 
will  ensure  greater  uniformity  of  data. 
will  help  us  track  real  trends,  and  will 
also  help  Justice  to  identify  missing 
filings.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Justice 
Department.  I  have  added  a  provision 
here  that  permits  an  entity  with  a  fis- 
cal year  other  than  a  calendar  year  to 
petition  the  Justice  Department  for  a 
different  filing  deadline. 

The  fourth  provision  concerns  pen- 
alties and  enforcement.  While  the  act 
contains  criminal  penalties  for  willful 
violations,  they  are  rarely  imposed  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  proving  intent 
and  because  of  their  seventy.  Adding  a 
schedule  of  civil  fines  provides  a  more 
reasonable  option  that  should  encour- 
age compliance  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Justice  Dep)artment.  I  have  revised 
the  bill  to  also  provide  penalties  for 
late  filings  and  for  enforcement 
through  the  appropriate  US  district 
court  rather  than  a  separate  adminis- 
trative proceeding 

It  would  also  help  compliance  to  give 
the  Justice  Department  authority  to 
summon  individuals  to  appear,  testify, 
or  produce  records,  common  authority 
for  agencies  enforcing  laws  that  have  a 
public  disclosure  component.  Both 
these  changes  were  proposed  in  a  1980 
GAO  report  and  again  in  a  report  is- 
sued last  month,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  GAO  report  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Again  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Justice  Department,  I  have 
modified  the  bill  to  address  the  Depart- 
ment's concern  that  it  have  adminis- 
trative subpoena  power  for  its  inspec- 
tion authority  under  section  5  of  the 


that  patent  filings  in  the  United  States    act.  The  bill  will  now  permit  the  Attor- 
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ney  General  to  Issue  civil  investiffative 
demands  [CID's)  in  FARA  cases,  the 
same  power  already  provided  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  situations 

The  final  provision  of  the  amendment 
Is  new  lanKua^e  not  contained  in  S.  176. 
It  clarifies  the  so-called  commercial 
exemption  in  order  to  close  a  loophole 
that  would  otherwise  permit  US  sub- 
sidiaries of  foreign  companies  to  escape 
rejfiatration  Current  law  exempts  from 
disclosure  agents  enKaKe<l  in  bona  fide 
trade  or  commerce,  a  term  that  re- 
mains essentially  undefined.  Without 
clarification,  U.S.  subsidiaries  whose 
agents  would  be  captured  by  the  first 
provision  of  my  amendment  could 
avoid  that  result  simply  by  switching 
to  the  commerce  exemption. 

In  order  to  limit  that  possibility,  this 
new  provision  in  my  amendment  ex- 
cludes from  the  commerce  exemption 
any  contact  with  Government  officials, 
other  than  the  initiation  of  a  formal 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding 
or  the  response  to  Government  re- 
quests for  information  as  a  part  of  such 
proceeding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  Is  an  important  and 
useful  public  policy  tool.  I  believe  it  Is 
In  the  national  Interest  to  maintain  a 
public  record  of  foreign  efforts  to  influ- 
ence Government  policy  We  cannot 
simply  assume  that  because  a  foreign 
company  has  a  domestic  presence  It  Is 
automatically  pursuing  objectives  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  policy  and  national 
security.  This  amendment  will  make 
the  act  more  effective.  Both  it  and  the 
original  act  were  not  designed  to  pun- 
ish individuals  for  their  beliefs  or  rep- 
resentations. They  are  designed  to 
bring  the  sunshine  of  public  disclosure 
onto  activities  that  have  heretofore  oc- 
curred In  the  dark  Like  a  lot  of  things 
that  exist  in  the  dark,  sunlight  may 
cause  them  to  shrivel  and  die,  which  in 
my  Judgment  would  be  a  good  thing  If 
not.  the  amendment  will  at  least  pro- 
vide the  public  with  greater  knowledge 
of   lobbying   activities    in    Washington 


and  how  policymakers  are  being  influ- 
enced, and  by  doing  so  will  help  keep 
such  activities  in  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S   346 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Arru-rira  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     I.     STRENGTHENING     TllK     KOREIGN 
AGENTS  REGISTRATION  ACT. 

(a)  Definition  ok  ac.knt  dk  a  Foreign 
Principal. -Section  lio  of  the  Foreign 
Agenu  Registration  Act  of  1938  (22  U  SC 
611(0)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  clause  (1),  a  foreign  principal 
shall  be  considered  to  control  a  person  In 
major  part  if  the  foreign  principal  holds 
more  than  50  percent  equitable  ownership  In 
such  person  or,  subject  to  rebuttal  evidence. 
If  the  foreign  principal  holds  at  least  20  per- 
cent but  not  more  than  50  percent  equitable 
ownership  In  such  person." 

(b)  Definition  of  Serving  Predominantly 
A  Foreign  Interest —Section  Kq)  of  the 
Foreign  Agenu  Registration  Act  of  1938  (22 
use.  611(q))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  of  the  proviso;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  ".  and  (Iv)  such  activi- 
ties do  not  involve  the  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  the  foreign  principal  before  any 
agency  or  official  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  other  than  providing  informa- 
tion in  response  to  requests  by  such  agency 
or  official  or  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  formal 
Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding.  In 
eluding  the  Initiation  of  such  a  proceeding." 

(c)  Supplemental  Registration  —Section 
2(b)  of  such  Act  (22  U  SC.  612(b)t  Is 
amended— 

(li  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ", 
within  thirty  days"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "preceding  six  months'  period"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "on  January  31  and 
July  31  of  each  year  file  with  the  Attorney 
General  a  supplement  thereto  under  oath,  on 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General, 
which  shall  set  forth  regarding  the  sU- 
month  periods  ending  the  previous  December 
31.  and  June  30,  respectively,  or.  If  a  lesser 
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period,  the  period  since  the  initial  filing.": 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence  "Any  agent  using  an 
accounting  system  with  a  fiscal  year  which 
Is  different  from  the  calendar  year  may  peti- 
tion the  Attorney  General  to  permit  the  fil- 
ing of  supplemental  statements  at  the  close 
of  the  first  and  seventh  month  of  each  such 
fiscal  year  In  lieu  of  the  dates  specified  by 
the  preceding  sentence." 

(di  LiMrriNO  Exemption  for  Legal  Rep- 
resentation.-Section  3<g)  of  such  Act  (22 
use.  613(g))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
any  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States"  and  all  that  follows  through  "infor- 
mal" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  before 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Including 
any  written  submission  to  that  Office". 

(e)  Civil  Penalties  and  Enforcement 
Provisions  —Section  8  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
618)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following 

"(IHli  Any  person  who  is  determined,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  an  administrative 
hearing— 

"(A)  to  have  fallen  to  file  when  such  filing 
Is  required  a  registration  statement  under 
section  2(ai  or  a  supplement  thereto  under 
section  2(b). 

"(B)  to  have  omitted  a  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein,  or 

"(C)  to  have  made  a  false  statement  with 
respect  to  such  a  material  fact, 
shall  be  required  to  pay  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  S2.000  or  more  than 
S5.000  for  each  violation  committed.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  violation 

"(2)(Ai  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  may  be  In 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material  relevant  to  an  investiga- 
tion regarding  any  violation  of  paragraph  (li 
of  this  subsection  or  of  section  5.  he  may.  be- 
fore bringing  any  civil  or  criminal  proceed- 
ing thereon,  issue  In  writing,  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  such  person,  a  civil  Investigative 
demand  requiring  such  person  to  produce 
such  material  for  examination 

"(Bi  Civil  Investigative  demands  Issued 
under  this  paragraph  shall  t>e  subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  section  1968  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  " 
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Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Hei.vz  once 
again  in  sponsoring  letfislation  to 
amend  and  strenjfthen  the  Foreign 
.Agents  Registration  Act.  This  is  much 
needed  legislation  and  I  .support  its  ex- 
peditious adoption. 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  .\ct 
was  originally  enacted  in  1938  to  iden- 
tify Nazi  agents  engaged  in  political 
activities  including  the  spreading  of 
propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  Third 
Reich  The  act  requires  that  those  rep- 
resenting foreign  governments  or  inter- 
ests publicly  report  their  activities  and 
finances,  in  order  that  our  Government 
policymakers  and  the  public  are  aware 
of  the  nature  of  those  trying  to  influ- 
ence their  views 

Today,  unlike  1938  or  during  the  cold 
war  era.  there  is  increasing  concern 
about  those  spreading  propaganda  to 
influence  economic  rather  than  r)Oliti- 
cal  policies  in  this  country  We  must 
make  some  changes  to  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  to  take  ac- 
count of  this  new  reality. 

Today,  as  never  before,  our  country's 
national  security  is  based  on  our  eco- 
nomic strength.  With  the  ending  of  the 
cold  war  and  despite  the  Persian  Gulf 
crisis,  the  challenge  confronting  Amer- 
ica in  the  21st  century  is  economic  Our 
task  is  to  determine  how  to  adopt  wise 
policies  that  will  strengthen  our  coun- 
try's ability  to  compete  in  the  global 
economic  competitive  environment 
now  confronting  us.  It  is  clear  that  we 
must  undertake  a  serious  debate  about 
how  best  to  do  that. 

A  problem  we  confront  in  engaging  in 
such  a  debate  is  that  the  increasingly 
integrated  natiue  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, along  with  America's  large  trade 
deficits,  open  markets,  and  open  in- 
vestment policy,  have  given  foreign 
companies  and  Interests  a  very  large 
stake  in  our  economy. 


As  their  trade  surpluses  with  our 
country  have  mounted  and  their  in- 
vestments in  the  United  States  have 
increased,  foreign  firms  and  nations 
have  become  most  interested  in  our 
country's  trade  and  investment  poli- 
cies. They  have  hired  an  army  of  Amer- 
ican lawyers,  public  relations  special- 
ists, and  political  strategists  to  assist 
them  in  tracking  and  influencing  U.S. 
Government  policy  in  these  areas  Pat 
Choate.  a  former  vice  president  of 
TRW,  wrote  in  his  recent  book. 
"Agents  of  Influence."  that  Japan 
alone  spends  more  than  $4(X)  miihon  per 
year  to  influence  United  States  trade 
and  economic  policies  in  order  to  safe- 
guard its  S60  billion  per  year  bilateral 
trade  surplus  with  our  country.  This 
ongoing  trade  surplus  then  gives  Japa- 
nese companies  the  dollars  and  eco- 
nomic strength  to  purchase  major 
American  companies  and  small  entre- 
preneurial firms  which  are  developing 
high-technology  products  that  will 
help  their  owners  gam  industrial  lead- 
ership. 

We  must  be  aware,  informed,  and 
concerned  about  the  role  of  foreign  in- 
fluence in  our  national  economic  pol- 
icymaking process.  But  because  of  de- 
fects in  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act,  we  lack  accurate  data  on  lob- 
byists for  foreign  interests.  The  defi- 
ciencies were  pointed  up  in  a  report  en- 
titled "Foreign  Agent  Registration: 
Justice  Needs  to  Improve  Program  Ad- 
ministration, "  which  was  prepared  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  July 
1990.  In  its  study.  GAO  stated  that  "the 
administration  of  foreign  agent  reg- 
istration has  remained  a  problem."  The 
study  found  that  disclosure  criteria 
were  unclear;  that  foreign  agents  fre- 
quently failed  to  register;  and  that 
even  when  they  did  register,  more  than 
one-half  of  them  omitted  required  in- 
formation   and    failed    to    meet    filing 


deadlines.  Thus.  GAO  concluded,  "the 
.Act's  goal  of  providing  the  public  with 
sufficient  information  on  foreign 
agents  and  their  activities  was  not 
being  completely  fulfilled." 

The  bill  that  Senator  HEINZ  and  I 
along  with  several  other  of  o-or  col- 
leagues are  introducing  attempts  to 
update  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  to  correct  weaknesses  identi- 
fied by  GAO  and  to  make  other  changes 
to  take  account  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic realities  facing  our  Nation. 

First,  it  broadens  the  definition  of 
who  must  register  as  a  foreign  agent. 
The  bill  requires  that  American  com- 
panies owned  or  controlled  by  foreign 
firms  be  recognized  as  foreign  inter- 
ests. This  IS  necessary  m  light  of  the 
rash  of  merger  and  acquisition  activity 
that  has  made  many  American  comp>a- 
nies  subsidiaries  of  foreign  firms.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  corrects  a  loophole  in  cur- 
rent law  that  excluded  the  many  law- 
yers who  represent  foreign  clients  in 
judicial  or  administrative  proceedings. 
While  foreign  interests  certainly  have 
the  right  to  counsel  in  these  cases,  we 
need  to  recognize  that  their  legal  rep- 
resentatives are  acting  on  behalf  of  for- 
eign interests.  Third,  the  bill  restruc- 
tures filing  requirements  so  that  an  ac- 
curate record  of  those  filing  as  foreign 
agents  can  be  maintained.  Finally,  the 
bill  provides  that  lobbyists  who  do  not 
register  are  subject  to  both  civil  and 
criminal  penalties.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  been  reluctant  to  mete  out 
the  criminal  penalties  called  for  in  cur- 
rent law,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  impose  the  less  severe  civil 
penalties  provided  in  our  bill.  This  will 
result,  we  believe,  in  greater  compli- 
ance with  the  law's  requirements. 

This  bill  does  not  regulate  foreign 
lobbyists.  It  merely  pro'vides  for  a  full 
and  accurate  disclosure  of  activity 
sp)onsored  by  foreign  companies  and  na- 
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ttons.  It  win  not  constrain  activity  on 
behalf  of  or  hy  foreiKn  interests,  but  It 
will  shed  li^ht  on  such  activities  so 
that  the  Government,  Congress,  and 
the  public  are  aware  of  the  sources  of 
Information  presented  to  them. 

KorelKners  have  the  right  to  voice 
their  views  on  American  policy  Their 
opinions  and  perspectives  can  contrib- 
ute to  national  debates  on  economic 
policies  Certainly,  though,  their  pro- 
posals would  not  always  result  in  the 
adoption  of  policies  that  serve  our  na- 
tional interests  Foreign  businesses 
and  nations  hold  a  large  stake  In  our 
economy,  and  it  is  no  surprise  that 
they  advocate  policies  that  may  serve 
their  interests  even  if  they  are  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  As  the 
United  States  grapples  with  the  chal- 
lenges of  maintaining  our  economic 
sovereignty,  American  policymakers 
and  the  public  must  know  the  extent  of 
foreign  lobbying  On  March  27.  1990,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  Senator  Heinz'  bill  during 
which  Senators  received  testimony 
from  Owen  Bieber.  president  of  the 
International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America  [UAW], 
Mr.  Bieber  told  the  committee. 

Foreljfn  countries  and  companies  want  ac- 
cess to  our  market^-lt'8  the  blgrgesi  and 
most  open  in  the  world  They  want  US.  poli- 
cies on  trade  and  economic  matters  that  ben- 
efit them,  particularly  as  the  world  economy 
becomes  more  global  and  as  foreign  owner- 
ship of  U.S.  assets  expands  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  remember  that  it's  up  to  America  to 
set  the  rules  for  our  own  political  process  If. 
as  I  believe,  foreign  Influence  Is  distorting 
that  process,  then  we  need  to  act  to  remedy 
that  rather  than  pointing  the  finger  solely  at 
Japan  or  other  countries  which  devote  huge 
resources  U)  skillfully  manipulate  our  deci- 
sionmaking 

I  ajfree  with  Owen  Bieber  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  will  help  us  to 
better  identify  the  scope  of  foreign  lob- 
bying and  to  recognize  positions  and 
strategies  being  advocated  by  foreign 
firms  and  nations.  Most  importantly,  It 
will  help  update  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  so  it  can  fulfill  its 
purpose  of  helping  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  U.S.  Government's  decision- 
making process  and  enable  our  people 
to  be  aware  of  views  and  policies  advo- 
cated by  foreign  agents  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  de- 
veloped by  Senator  Heinz  and  I  urge  Us 
speedy  paitsage 

Mr  GARN  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cospwnsor  legislation 
being  reintroduced  by  Senator  Heinz  to 
strengthen  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration .^ct  of  1938  This  law  was  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  those  represent- 
ing foreign  Interests  in  the  period  prior 
to  World  War  11  made  their  affUuttlons 
known  in  a  timely  and  regular  fashion 
The  need  Is  as  great  today  for  those 
who  might  be  Influenced  by  foreign  in- 
terests to  know  wh(j  Is  trying  to  influ- 
ence them. 


My  concern  with  this  issue  arose 
from  the  same  source  as  that  of  Sen- 
ator HEINZ,  the  debate  over  Toshiba 
sanctions  In  1987  and  1988  I  proposed 
trade  sanctions  against  Toshiba  Corp 
and  Kongsberg  Vaapenfabrik  of  Norway 
because  of  a  very  damaging  transfer  of 
technology  by  them  to  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary. I  have  never  been  lobbied  more 
heavily  than  during  the  long  consider- 
ation of  my  amendment. 

I  was  not  suprised  at  Intense  lobby- 
ing by  the  involved  foreign  govern- 
ments, but  it  was  very  troubling  to  see 
the  array  of  US  legal,  political,  and 
business  talent  recruited  to  the  effort. 
Everyone  seemed  to  be  working  on  be- 
half of  the  wrongdoers  with  very  few 
taking  a  stand  for  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity. It  was  even  more  troubling  that 
when  Senator  HEINZ  attempted  to  get  a 
complete  picture  of  the  effort,  he  found 
that  the  reporting  rules  were  so  hap- 
hazard that  relatively  few  of  those  in- 
volved had  to  properly  identify  them- 
selves and  the  data  weis  too  diffuse  to 
be  useful 

This  bill  would  amend  the  law  to 
make  it  much  more  useful.  We  are  not 
facing  the  Nazis  today  but  the  United 
States  faces  important  policy  chal- 
lenges whose  resolution  will  directly 
affect  foreign  interests,  all  of  whom 
will  be  working  to  influence  the  out- 
come Coming  debates  over  national  se- 
curity priorities,  export  controls,  trade 
policy,  and  foreign  investment  will  be 
the  critical  policy  challenges  of  the 
next  decade.  These  debates  will  require 
Input  from  abroad  but  they  must  be  re- 
solved in  our  national  interest 

All  Members  want  to  ensure  that  we 
first  represent  the  views  and  needs  of 
our  own  constituents,  then  that  we  bal- 
ance them  against  international  inter- 
ests that  are  cleaxly  identified  To  that 
end,  I  join  Senator  HEINZ  in  proposing 
needed  changes  to  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  and  urge  speedy  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  in  the  102d  Congress 


By  Mr    RIEGLE  (for  him.self.  Mr 
Garn.    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr.    Heinz, 
Mr.    Sarbanes.    .Mr     DAmato. 
Mr.  DoDD.  and  Mr   Sasser): 
S.  347    A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the 
defense  industrial  base  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  to  renew  and 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  Sen- 
ators Garn.  Dixon,  Heinz,  Sarbanes. 
DA.MATo,  DoDD.  and  Sasser,  all  of 
whom  played  roles  in  developing  this 
bill 

The  Dfft'nse  Production  Act  [DPA] 
was  originally  pas.sed  to  meet  the  na- 
tional emergency  caused  by  the  Korean 
war  Only  three  titles  of  the  original 
law— I.  II  8i  V'll-  were  kept  in  effect 
after  that  war   Title  I  of  the  DPA  pro 


vides  to  the  President  the  authority  to 
require  the  priority  performance  of 
contracts  which  have  been  determined 
to  be  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense Title  III  authorizes  the  use  of  a 
broad  range  of  economic  incentives  to 
assure  that  American  industry  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  broad  range  of  ma- 
terials and  services  that  are  required 
for  the  national  defense  These  incen- 
tives include  purchase  guarantees,  loan 
guarantees,  and  loans  Title  V'll  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  encourage 
joint  industry  undertakings  to  improve 
Industrial  preparedness  and  give  them 
protection  from  antitrust  suits  That 
title  also  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  suspend  or  prohibit  the  ac- 
quisition, merger,  or  takeover  of  a  do- 
mestic firm  by  a  foreign  firm  if  such 
action  would  threaten  to  impair  the 
national  security. 

The  DPA  has  been  reauthorized  and 
amended  numerous  times  since  1950 
and  Congress  attempted  to  do  that 
again  in  the  101st  Congress  The  bill  we 
are  introducing  today  with  minor 
nonsubstantive  technical  changes  is 
the  exact  same  legislation  that  was  de- 
veloped in  a  House  Senate  conference 
last  October  that  was  held  to  reconcile 
the  differing  provisions  of  H  R  486  and 
S  1379,  the  respective  bills  developed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  to  renew  and 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  The  Senators  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation are  the  Senate  conferees  who 
signed  last  year's  conference  report 

The  conference  report  on  H  R  486. 
found  in  House  Report  No  101  933 
printed  on  October  23.  1990.  was  taken 
up  by  the  House  on  October  25,  1990. 
and  was  passed  without  objection.  Let 
me  repeal  that  the  conference  report 
on  H  R  486  which  we  are  reintroducing 
today  passed  the  House  without  objec- 
tion. It  was  held  up  in  the  Senate  by 
last  minute  concerns  raised  by  certain 
individuals  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  At  the  exact  same  time  the 
Department  of  Energy  was  actively 
lobbying  for  its  passage 

Last  October  were  were  led  by  DOD 
officials  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion had  other  authorities  that  could 
substitute  for  the  DPA  and  that  it  did 
not  need  the  conference  bill.  That  as- 
sertion has  turned  out  not  to  be  accu- 
rate As  a  result,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment finds  itself  withnut  emergency 
authority  to  allocate  supplies  of  oil 
among  civilian  users  and  without  au- 
thority to  block  foreign  takeovers  of 
U.S.  firms  whose  ownership  by  foreign- 
ers could  threaten  the  national  secu 
rity  The  President  also  lacks  other  au- 
thorities in  the  DF'A  that  are  needed  to 
safeguard  our  Nation's  national  defense 
and  security 

As  fu"ther  evidence  of  the  adminis- 
tration's need  for  the  DPA  authorities 
1  note  that  it  recently  submitted  to  the 
Congress  legislation  to  renew  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  In  its  transmit- 
tal   letter    the    administration    stated 
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that  "in  light  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  act 
quickly"  on  its  proposal.  The  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  would 
not  only  renew  the  current  DPA  law. 
but  would  also  amend  it  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  authorities  not 
found  in  present  law  to  deal  with  oil 
shortages  that  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  These  new  au- 
thorities sought  by  the  administration 
were  in  the  DPA  conference  report 
passed  by  the  House  without  objection 
and  they  are  in  the  conference  report 
bill  which  we  are  introducing  today. 

We  believe  it  is  very  important  to 
take  up  and  pass  this  legislation  that 
will,  among  other  things,  renew  and 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  spent  count- 
less hours  working  on  this  bill  and  we 
should  get  it  on  the  books  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  much  needed  legisla- 
tion as  certain  actions  now  being  taken 
by  our  Government  to  supply  our 
troops  with  the  goods  they  need  could 
be  subject  to  legal  challenge  without 
It 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  in  addi- 
tion to  renewing  the  current  DPA  law 
we  need  to  pass  the  changes  to  it  that 
we  developed  last  year  and  included  in 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  486. 
Events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  dem- 
onstrated how  important  it  is  for  the 
United  States  to  have  the  industrial 
and  technical  capabilities  to  develop 
and  produce  high-technology  weapons 
systems.  These  events  have  made  me 
even  more  convinced  that  the  legisla- 
tion we  developed  last  year  is  needed. 
Let  me  explain  why. 

The  steady  erosion  of  America's  de- 
fense industrial  and  technology  base 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  DOD, 
industry,  GAO.  and  congressional  re- 
ports A  1988  Defense  Department  re- 
port entitled  "Bolstering  Defense  In- 
dustrial Competitiveness  "  stated  the 
problem  succinctly: 

Many  basic  industries  of  importance  to  de- 
fense production  have  declined,  threatening 
the  responsiveness  of  our  industrial  base 
Left  unchecked,  such  erosion  could  rob  the 
U  S  of  Industrial  capabilities  central  t«  na- 
tional security 

These  views  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment were  echoed  by  most  witnesses  at 
the  seven  heaxings  held  on  this  matter 
by  the  Banking  Committee  during  the 
lOlst  Congress. 

The  competitive  standing  of  many  in- 
dustries vital  to  our  military  indus- 
trial base  is  in  decline.  Since  1982  two- 
thirds  of  the  contractors  who  sell  man- 
ufactured goods  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  left  as  suppliers  to  the 
DOD.  In  1982  there  were  more  than 
118.000  companies  providing  goods  to 
the  DOD  In  relevant  defense  sectors.  In 
1987  only  38,000  companies  In  those  sec- 
tors provided  such  goods.  This  shrink- 
age  is  even  more  remarkable  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  defense  procurement 


budget  increased  almost  twofold  during 
the  same  5-year  period. 

The  result  of  the  departure  of  so 
many  suppliers  from  the  defense  busi- 
ness combined  with  quality  and  pro- 
ductivity deficiencies  in  our  industrial 
sector  have  made  us  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  suppliers  for  the 
procurement  of  parts,  components  and 
systems  critical  to  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity. Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Frank  Carlucci  emphasized  this  point 
during  his  July  11.  1989.  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  by  stating  "one 
could  single  out  any  number  of  areas 
where  the  Department  of  Defense  is  de- 
pendent on  foreign  imports  for  critical 
components." 

It  is  my  belief  that  growing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  suppliers  for  critical 
defense  components  could  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  since  it  raises  the  risk 
the  foreign  interests  may  gain  undue 
influence  over  U.S.  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy  by  leveraging  our  need  for 
their  products  and  technology  against 
their  policy  objectives. 

Of  equal  concern  is  our  ignorance  re- 
garding the  extent  of  US.  dependence 
on  foreign  suppliers.  Although  a  great 
number  of  American  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment leaders  believe  the  United 
States  IS  dependent  in  certain  defense- 
related  industries,  there  is  no  precise 
knowledge  of  what  those  areas  are  or 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  dependent 
on  foreign  suppliers  for  key  weapons 
technologies.  There  is  no  single  Gov- 
ernmentwide  or  for  that  matter  DOD- 
wide  system  for  gathering  data  that 
systematically  reflects  the  extent  to 
which  defense  contractors  are  depend- 
ent on  materials  provided  by  foreign 
sources.  Our  current  knowledge  is 
based  on  anecdotal  information  or  ad 
hoc  studies  of  the  defense  industrial 
base  by  Government  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  This  is  not  ac- 
ceptable and  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
attempt  to  deal  with  it. 

The  amendments  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  in  our  bill  address  the 
problems  I  have  just  outlined.  To  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  do- 
mestic defense  suppliers,  the  act  pro- 
vides the  President  authority  to  under- 
take peacetime  projects  to  preserve 
and  enhance  the  capacity  and  capabili- 
ties of  segments  of  the  Nation's  overall 
industrial  and  technology  base  essen- 
tial to  the  national  defense.  To  achieve 
this  end.  our  bill  establishes  a  separate 
revolving  fund  to  act  as  a  stable  source 
of  financing  for  eligible  projects  which 
foster  development  or  utilization  of 
critical  technologies.  A  revolving  fund 
received  strong  supijort  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  This  fund  is 
seen  as  an  effective  mechanism  for  re- 
versing a  long  history  of  anemic  and 
erratic  financing  for  industrial  re- 
source projects. 

The  conference  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing also  modifies  the  act's  current  off- 


set reporting  requirements  Section  309 
of  current  law  requires  the  President 
to  annually  prepare  and  submit  a  re- 
port on  the  impact  of  offsets  on  defense 
preparedness,  industrial  competitive- 
ness, employment,  and  trade  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees. The  provisions  in  the  conference 
report  bill  are  merely  designed  to  im- 
prove data  gathering  procedures  so 
that  such  reports  will  better  address 
the  effects  of  offsets  on  our  defense  in- 
dustrial base  and  nondefense  industry 
sectors,  including  the  effects  resulting 
from  technology  transfers. 

In  order  to  better  identify  and  ana- 
lyze areas  of  growing  US  dependence 
on  foreign  suppliers  for  critical  defense 
components  and  technology  items, 
which  I  discussed  earlier,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  continuous  data  collection 
and  analysis  system  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  defense  contractors 
and  subcontractors.  Such  a  system  has 
become  increasingly  necessary  as  tech- 
nology development  and  high  tech- 
nology manufacturing  have  become 
global  during  the  1980's  To  the  extent 
the  United  States  builds  down  its  de- 
fense posture  in  response  to  the  thaw- 
ing of  the  cold  war.  our  national  secu- 
rity will  rely  increasingly  on  contin- 
gent military  capabilities  such  as  our 
existing  industrial  and  technological 
potential  It  is  imperative  that  we 
know  where  our  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses lie  m  areas  of  the  industrial 
base  that  would  have  to  be  mobilized  to 
meet  a  national  emergency. 

Title  I\'  of  the  conference  bill  which 
we  are  introducing  today  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  our  financial  institutions 
in  foreign  markets  receive  national 
treatment,  that  is  an  equality  of  com- 
petitive opportunity  to  compete  with 
domestic  firms.  We  treat  foreign  firms 
in  our  country  the  same  as  our  domes- 
tic firms  We  do  not  always  receive 
similar  treatment  in  some  important 
foreigrn  markets.  We  must  give  our  ne- 
gotiators strengthened  authority  to 
open  foreign  markets  now  effectively 
closed  to  our  institutions.  Title  IV  does 
so  in  a  very  nonthreatening  way  Undei 
its  provisions  Treasury  and  the  bank- 
ing and  securities  regrulators  are  not 
required  to  take  any  actions  against 
firms  from  countries  that  discriminate. 
They  are  required  to  negotiate  with 
such  countries.  To  strengthen  Treas- 
ury's hand  in  any  negotiations,  the  bill 
permits  our  banking  and  securities  reg- 
ulators, in  consultation  with  the 
Treasury,  to  deny  applications  for  reg- 
ulatory approval  filed  by  banking  and 
securities  firms  from  countries  that 
discriminate  against  U.S.  firms.  Any 
denials  would  not  force  foreign  finan- 
cial firms  to  shrink  their  existing  oper- 
ations, but  could  limit  their  opportuni- 
ties for  future  expansion.  Before  regu- 
lators could  exercise  their  authority, 
however,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register    a    determination    that    dis- 
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crimination  aRalnst  U.S.  financial  in- 
stitutions is  takinK  place  in  a  ?ivcn 
forelfcn  country  Let  me  stress  that  no 
action  is  mandated  by  this  lekfislation. 
This  is  totally  discretionary  legisla- 
tion. The  Treasury  Secretary  and  the 
re^lators  have  complete  discretion 
under  it  whether  to  use  the  grant  of  au- 
thority beinff  given  to  them  and  the 
regulators  are  expected  to  use  this  new 
authority  only  in  full  consultation 
with  the  Treasury  Department. 

New  evidence  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's need  for  this  type  of  leverage  in 
negotiating  to  open  financial  markets 
is  provided  in  its  most  recent  national 
treatment  study  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  1,  1990,  as  required 
by  section  3601  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
Bill  of  1988  In  his  letter  transmitting 
the  1990  National  Treatment  Study  to 
Congress,  Secretary  Brady  noted  that 
Canada  and  many  European  countries 
have  made  significant  progress  in  re- 
moving barriers  to  full  entry  of  U.S.  fi- 
nancial firms  but  that  "only  modest 
progress  has  been  made  in  many  Asian 
economies  [and]  numerous  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  still  maintain  restric- 
tive financial  systems.  "  The  report  it- 
self notes  with  regard  to  Japan  that: 

*  *  *  despite  modest  improvements,  a  vari- 
ety of  factors  have  kept  the  .Japanese  bank- 
ing market  difficult  to  penetrate  and  the 
slow  pace  of  liberalization  and  deregulation 
has  provided  domestic  banks  with  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage  over  foreign  banks 
both  In  Japan  and  globally  *  •  •  a  number  of 
factors  Including  regulated  interest  rates,  re- 
strictive operating  regulations,  strong  ties 
amoung  related  firms  (kelretsu).  excessive 
comparimentallzatlon  of  financial  markets, 
and  lack  of  transparency  effectively  reduce 
foreign  banks'  competitive  opportunities 

The  report  also  noted  with  regard  to 
Japan's  securities  market  that: 

*  *  *  foreign  firms  have  been  excluded 
from  the  $400  billion  investment  trust  (mu- 
tual funds)  market  •  •  • 

Other  restrictions  on  pension  fund 
managers  and  securities  firms  mean, 
according  to  Treasury's  rep)ort,  that 
"full  and  easy  access  to  the  Japanese 
Investor  base  and  entire  range  of  secu- 
rities activities  remains  difficult"  for 
foreign  firms. 

On  January  29  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article  on  the  latest  negotia- 
tions held  between  United  States 
Treasury  and  Japanese  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance officials  about  opening  Japan's 
financial  markets  According  to  the 
Times  article  the  Japanese  vice  min- 
ister of  finance  warned  United  States 
officials  that  if  Congress  passed  the 
RlegleGarn  Fair  Trade  in  P'inancial 
Services  Act  and  Treasury  used  the  au- 
thorities provided  in  that  bill  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  the  operation  of 
Japanese  financial  firms  in  this  coun- 
try as  leverage  to  get  fair  treatment 
for  our  firms  there,  then  "Tokyo  would 
respond  by  curbing  credit  to  the  United 
States  •  •  •  ■  It  astounds  me  that  a 
senior  Japanese  finance  official  l)e- 
lieves  Japanese  banks  should  continue 


to  enjoy  opportunities  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand in  our  market,  where  they  al- 
ready control  15  percent  of  all  banking 
assets,  but  that  our  firms  should  con- 
tinue to  be  bottled  up  in  Japan,  and 
that  if  we  seek  to  give  our  negotiators 
more  leverage  to  open  up  their  markets 
they  will  drive  Interest  rates  up  in  our 
country.  That  sort  of  threat  certainly 
gives  us  additional  reasons  to  get  our 
economic  house  in  order.  If  we  were  not 
borrowing  from  Japan  to  finance  our 
budget  deficits,  that  country  could  not 
use  this  type  of  threat.  Americans 
should  not  be  in  a  position  where  we 
have  to  suffer  discrimination  without 
complaining  lest  if  we  complain  we'll 
suffer  greater  mistreatment.  This  sort 
of  threat  makes  me  even  more  deter- 
mined to  get  this  title  enacted  into  law 
as  soon  as  possible  and  also  makes  me 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  we  must 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  cap- 
ital. 

The  bill  also  Includes  an  important 
study  on  the  interdependence  of  capital 
markets.  This  report  will  give  the  Con- 
gress and  administration  needed  infor- 
mation about  the  role  of  foreign  finan- 
cial institutions  in  our  economy  and 
the  impact  such  growing  foreign  pres- 
ence has  on  our  monetary  policy  and 
national  economic  sovereignty.  The  re- 
port will  also  provide  needed  informa- 
tion about  whether  a  loss  of  domestic 
market  share  by  U.S.  financial  services 
firms  will  have  a  deleterious  impact  on 
certain  of  our  high  technology  indus- 
tries such  as  telecommunications  and 
computers.  Having  an  understanding  of 
the  synergies  involved  in  these  matters 
will  better  prepare  us  to  make  good 
public  policy  on  them. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
bipartisan  cooperation  we  achieved  last 
year  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  for- 
mulating the  conference  bill  we  are  re- 
introducing today  signals  that  there  is 
a  strong  consensus  to  deal  with  the 
problem  It  addresses.  I  urge  quick 
adoption  of  this  bill  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  January  29  New 
York  Times  article  I  mentioned  above 
be  reprinted  in  full  following  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan   29,  1991] 

Japan's  Stern  Warning  on  Trade 
Sanctions 

(By  Clyde  H  Farnsworth) 
Washington.  January  28  A  top  .Japanese 
Treasury  official  warned  today  that  If  the 
United  States  applied  sanctions  against  his 
country  because  of  slowness  in  opening  fi- 
nancial market*.  Tokyo  would  respond  by 
curbing  credit  to  the  United  States,  creating 
a  "very,  very  harmful"  situation. 

The  warning  by  Makoto  Utsuml,  the  Vice 
Minister  of  Finance  for  International  Af- 
fairs, was  considered  unusually  blunt,  under- 
scoring rising  tensions  In  negotiations  that 
Washington  and  Tokyo  are  holding  over 
longstanding   American  demands   for  better 


access  to  Japanese  financial  markets  for 
American  financial  Institutions 

it  has  long  been  speculated  that  American 
sanctions  against  .Japan  could  lead  to  Japa- 
nese reprisals  In  the  finantial  sector  But 
rarely  have  Japanese  officials  spoken  so 
openly  about  consequences  for  the  United 
States. 

differences  not  narrowed 

After  a  daylong  meeting  here.  Mr  Utsuml 
and  his  American  counterpart.  David  C 
Mulford,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  International  Affairs,  failed  to  nar- 
row any  of  their  differences  over  the  pace  of 
Japanese  financial  services  deregulation  No 
date  was  even  set  to  continue  negotiations 

Mr  Utsuml's  remarks  were  delivered  at  a 
news  conference  with  Mr  Mulford  after  the 
meeting  The  meeting  was  a  continuation  of 
talks  that  began  in  1984  to  remove  barriers 
in  Japan's  financial  services  Industry 

The  talks  have  assumed  rising  Importance 
against  the  backdrop  of  a  strong  Congres- 
sional push  for  legislation  that  would  Impose 
sanctions  and  Bush  Administration  plans, 
expected  to  be  announced  soon,  for  reforming 
the  nation's  banking  system 

The  sanctions  bill  — introduced  by  Senator 
Donald  W  Rlegle.  Jr  of  Michigan,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  and 
Jake  Gam  of  Utah.  Its  ranking  Republican- 
would  authorize  regulators  to  deny  bids  for 
expansion  in  the  United  States  by  financial 
Institutions  based  in  countries  that  bar 
American  companies  from  comparable  com- 
petitive opportunities 

The  bill  is  aimed  mainly  at  Japan,  which 
despite  some  changes  over  the  years,  still 
maintains  an  elaborate  web  of  laws  and  prac- 
tices that  Washington  believes  keeps  foreign 
banks  and  securities  firms  from  competing 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Japanese 

American  officials  assert,  for  example, 
that  controls  over  Interest  rates  allow  Japa- 
nese banks  to  compete  more  successfully  for 
money,  giving  them  substantial  advantages 
when  they  expand  overseas,  like  in  the  Unit- 
ed States 

no  bush  support 

But  the  Bush  Administration  opposes  the 
Rlegle-Gam  legislation,  saying  that  narrow 
reciprocity  as  a  principle  of  trade  policy 
would  lead  to  escalating  retaliation. 

Mr  Mulford  told  reporters  today  that  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  get  Japan  to 
■address  the  changing  environment  with  re- 
gard to  rising  Congressional  concerns  about 
deregulation  and  access  In  Japan  '  He  spoke 
of  "new  forces  that  could  result  in  a  subetan- 
tial  poUtlclzation  of  the  process  unless  there 
could  be  very  rapid  progress  in  Japan 

Responding  to  questions  about  the  Rlegle 
Garn  legislation,  which  almost  cleared  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  was  recently  re- 
introduced, Mr.  Utsuml  noted  pointed  that 
the  United  States  'is  ext)erienclng  a  credit 
crunch"* 

•  Mr.  GARN  Mr  President,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  in  reintroducing  the  con- 
ference report  101  9'33.  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Amendments  of  1990  At 
the  end  of  the  lOlst  Congress,  the  re- 
port passed  the  House  but  failed  to  pass 
the  Senate  because  of  administration 
and  Member  objections  to  several  pro- 
curement and  reporting  provisions.  I 
believe  that  these  objections  c^n  be 
worked  out  with  the  administration  In 
the  near  future 

The  most  important  issue  addressed 
by   this   bill   is  reinstatement   of  basic 
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DPA  authorities.  The  authorities  that 
lapsed  in  October  are  need  d  to  ensure 
full  authority  for  the  Pres  dent  to  sup- 
port the  war  in  the  Mldd  e  East.  The 
conference  report  also  contains  impor- 
tant improvements  In  the  law,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Energy, 
to  help  deal  with  jxjssible  disruptions 
of  world  energy  supplies.  The  war  in 
the  Middle  East  has  now  made  these 
authorities  extrer  .ely  critical. 

Title  4  of  the  conference  report  also 
incorporates  the  Fair  Trade  In  Finan- 
cial Services  Act  that  is  intended  to 
give  the  Treasury  negotiating  leverage 
to  open  up  markets  for  U.S.  financial 
services  companies  where  they  are  now 
belnK  denied  "national  treatment,"  or 
equal  market  access.  This  is  an  ap- 
proach that  I  have  long  favored  and 
which  is  badly  needed  in  light  of  the 
Treasury's  most  recent  national  treat- 
ment study. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  taken  up 
soon  and  that  the  problems  that  de- 
layed its  adoption  last  year  can  be 
quickly  resolved.* 

•  Mr.  DEXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Introduce  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1991,  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  modernize  and  strengthen  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  meet 
today's,  and  tomorrow's,  challenges. 
The  bill  extends  the  President's  en- 
hanced authorities  under  the  act 
through  September  30,  1993.  Today's 
events  convince  me  that  the  Senate 
needs  to  give  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  legislation. 

Following  the  introduction  of  this 
comprehensive  bill,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest permitting  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider and  pass  a  short-term  extension 
of  the  act's  current  authorities 
through  March  18,  1991. 

During  its  40-year  history,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  has  provided  to 
the  President  an  array  of  authorities 
with  which  to  mobilize  the  Nation's 
productive  capacities  for  national  de- 
fense purposes,  especially  during  times 
of  national  emergency.  Provisions  of 
the  SiCt  are  used  during  peacetime  to 
give  priority  to  contracts  for  essential 
national  defense  requirements.  The  de- 
mands of  Operation  Desert  Shield,  and 
now  Operation  Desert  Storm,  have  viv- 
idly displayed  the  importance  of  the 
authorities  provided  by  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  Until  its  authorities 
expired  on  Octot>er  20,  1990,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an 
Important  tool,  possibly  even  an  essen- 
tial tool,  to  assure  that  our  forces  de- 
ployed in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  the 
equipment  that  they  need  to  effec- 
tively confront  aggression,  countering 
conventional  as  well  as  chemical 
threats. 

Unfortunately,  the  authorities  pro- 
vided to  the  President  by  the  Defense 
Production  Act  were  permitted  to  lapse 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  101st  Con- 


gress. Representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration raised  a  series  of  concerns  that 
prevented  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  accompanying 
the  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990,  H.R.  486,  which  had  been 
filed  on  October  23  and  approved  by  the 
House  on  October  25. 

The  conference  report  wels  a  balanced 
accommodation  between  the  Senate's 
version  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1990,  S.  1379,  which  I 
introduced  on  July  24,  1989,  and  the 
House  version.  H.R.  486.  introduced  by 
Representative  Mary  Rose  Oakar  on 
January  4,  1989.  Both  bills  were  closely 
reviewed  by  Senate  and  House  Banking 
Committees,  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Seven  hearings  were  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  The  House 
Banking  Committee  conducted  10  hear- 
ings through  its  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  chaired  by  Rep- 
resentative Oakar. 

Both  bills  were  favorably  reported  by 
both  committees.  In  the  Senate,  we 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  fashion  a 
measure  that  accommodated  their  con- 
cerns. The  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1990  were  ultimately  approved 
unanimously  by  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate. 

Throughout  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  S.  1379.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  worked  hard  to  accommodate 
the  concerns  of  the  administration. 
This  cooperation  extended  throughout 
the  legislative  process,  addressing  con- 
cerns Informally  expressed  as  well  as 
those  highlighted  in  the  administra- 
tion's "Statement  of  Policy  "  issued  at 
the  time  S.  1379  was  considered  by  the 
full  Senate. 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion extended  into,  and  persisted 
throughout,  the  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  Representa- 
tives of  the  administration  were  Infor- 
mally provided  access  to  the  con- 
ference repyort  as  it  evolved.  They  were 
permitted  opportunities  to  express 
their  concerns  with  provisions  that  had 
their  origins  in  either  the  Senate  bill 
or  the  House  bill.  Numerous  changes 
were  made. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  conferees, 
this  Senator  included,  thought  that  the 
conference  report  had  not  only  met  our 
objectives  but  also  was  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  the  administration.  Appar- 
ently, this  was  not  the  case.  As  I  said. 
Senate  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  was  blocked,  but  nonetheless 
good  faith  efforts  continued  to  find  a 
resolution.  Concerns  expressed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  relating  to  the 
bill's  system  for  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation on  the  defense  industrial  base 
were  adjusted  to  ease  the  implementa- 
tional  burdens.  Other  changes  were 
made. 


But  in  the  end.  the  conference  report 
fell  because  a  senior  economic  adviser 
to  the  President  and  certain  Treasury 
Department  officials  maintained  that 
the  bill  contained  provisions  that 
looked  •protectionist"  and  smacked  on 
the  beginnings  of  an  "industrial  pol- 
icy "  for  the  United  States. 

For  example,  one  of  the  sticking 
points  was  a  provision  sponsored  by  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr 
Heinz,  the  principal  cosponsor  of  the 
Senate  bill,  that  would  provide  the 
President  with  additional  authority  to 
assure  a  domestic  source  for  critical 
components  needed  for  the  production, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  weapon 
systems  essential  to  execute  the  na- 
tional defense  strategy  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  globalization  of  high  tech- 
nology trade,  and  deliberate  US  poli- 
cies to  cooperate  with  our  allies  with 
resjject  to  defense  equipment,  dejpend- 
ence  on  foreign  source  for  critical  com- 
ponents Is  rapidly  becoming  a  reality 
that  cannot  simply  be  ignored  This 
provision  provided  a  beneficial  tool  to 
address  this  problem.  The  very  avail- 
ability of  this  tool  to  the  President  was 
deemed  unacceptable. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  re- 
flects the  text  of  the  conference  report 
as  well  as  some  of  the  modifications  to 
address  legitimate  implementational 
concerns  expressed  by  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Reigle  and 
Senator  Garn,  as  well  as  Senators 
Heinz.  Sarbanes.  Dodd,  Sasser,  and 
D'Amato. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Amendments  of  1991  be 
printed  In  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  347 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  ot  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTE?*T& 

(ai  Short  Tttle— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Defense  Production  Act  Amendment*  of 
1991  ". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents  - 

Sec    1    Short  title;  table  of  contents 

TTTLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 
Part  a— Declaration  of  Policy 
Sec.  101    Declaration  of  policy 

Part  B— Amendments  to  TrrLE  I  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act 
Sec    111.  Strengrthenlng  of  domestic  capabil- 
ity. 
Sec    112,  Limitation  on  actions  without  con- 
gressional authorization 
Part    C— amendments   to   Tttle   m    of   the 

Defense  Production  Act 
Sec    121    Elxpandlng  the  reach  of  existing  au- 
thorities under  title  HI. 
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Sec    122    rvfenae  Production  Act  Fund. 
S«c    123    Offset  policy. 

Sec.   124    Annual  report  on  Impact  of  offset* 

Part  D—  amendmknts  to  Title  VLI  of  the 

DEF^L^s^:  Production  Act 

Sec    131    Small  business 

Sec.  132    Definitions. 

Sec.  133  Delegation  of  authority,  appoint- 
ment of  personnel. 

Sec,  134.  Regulations  and  orders 

Sec.  135.  Technical  amendments  restoring 
antitrust  Immunity  for  emer- 
gency actions  Initiated  by  the 
President. 

Sec.  136  Information  on  the  defense  Indus- 
trial base. 

Sec.  137.  Public  participation  In  rulemaking 

Sec.  138.  Waivers  of  certain  employment  re- 
strictions 
Part  E— Technical  amendments 

Sec    141    Priorities  In  contracts  and  orders 

Sec.  142.  Technical  correction 

Sec.  143.  Investigations;  records;  reports; 
subpoenas. 

Sec    144    Employment  of  personnel. 

Sec.  145.  Technical  correction. 

Part  F— Hepealerb  and  Conforming 
Amendments 

Sec,  151.  Synthetir  fuel  action 

Sec.  152.  Voluntary  agreements 

Sec.  153  Repeal  of  Interest  payment  provi- 
sions. 

Sec  154.  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction. 

Sec.  155.  Persons  disqualified  for  employ- 
ment 

Sec.  156  Feasibility  study  on  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards;  report 
submitted 

Sec.  157    National   Commission   on   Supplies 
and  Shortages 
Part  O— Reauthorization  of  Selected 

PROV18ION8 

Sec    161.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec    162    Extension  of  program. 
TITLE  U     ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO 
IMPROVE  INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS 
Part  a— Encouraoino  Improvement  of  the 

Defense  Industrial  Base 
Sec    201    Procurement     of    critical     compo- 
nents   and   critical    technology 
Items 
Sec.  202.  Recognition  of  modernized  produc- 
tion systems  and  equipment  In 
contract  award  and  administra- 
tion 
Sec.  203.  Sustaining  Investment. 

Part  B-  Miscellaneous 
Sec.  211    Discouraging     unfair     trade     prac- 
tices 
TITLE  m-AMENDMENT  TO  RELATED 
LAWS 
Sec    301.  Energy  security. 
TITLE  IV— FAIR  TK.MiE  IN  FINANCIAL 
SKKVKES 

Sec    401    Short  title 

Sec.  402.  Effectuating  the  principle  of  na- 
tional treatment  for  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies 

Sec  403  Effectuating  the  principle  of  na- 
tional treatment  for  securities 
brokers  and  dealers 

Sec.  404.  Effectuating  the  principle  of  na- 
tional treatment  for  Invest- 
ment advisers 

Sec    405    Financial  interdependence  study 

Sec  406  Conforming  amendments  specifying 
that  national  treatment  In- 
cludes effective  market  access. 


TITLE  V     KKKKC-nVK  ILATK-S 
Se<;    501    Effective  riar.j.s 

Tin.K  I -AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1»S0 
Part  A     Dfxlakation    IF  POUCY 
SEC.  101   DKCIARATION  OF  PIIUCTT. 

Section  2  of  thf  IVfen.se  lYoductlon  Act  of 
1950  (50  U  S  C    App    20621  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 
-SEC-  S.  DECLARATION  OF  POUCY 

•■(axil  The  vitality  of  the  Industrial  and 
technology  base  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
foundation  of  national  security.  It  provides 
the  Industrial  and  technological  capabilities 
employed  to  meet  national  defense  require- 
ments. In  peacetime  and  m  time  of  national 
emergency  In  peacetime,  the  health  of  the 
Industrial  and  technological  base  contrib- 
utes to  the  technological  superiority  of  our 
defense  equipment,  which  is  a  cornerstone  of 
our  national  security  strategy,  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  defense  equipment  Is  de- 
veloped and  produced  In  times  of  crisis,  a 
healthy  industrial  base  will  be  able  to  effec- 
tively provide  the  graduated  response  needed 
to  effectively  meet  the  demands  of  the  emer- 
gency. 

"(2)  To  meet  these  requirements,  this  Act 
affords  to  the  President  an  array  of  authori- 
ties to  shape  defense  preparedness  programs 
and  to  take  appropriate  stepe  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  defense  Industrial  and  tech 
nologlcal  base 

••(bid)  In  view  of  continuing  International 
problems,  the  Nation's  demonstrated  reli- 
ance on  Imports  of  materials  and  compo- 
nents, and  the  need  for  measures  to  reduce 
defense  production  lead  times  and  bottle- 
necks, and  In  order  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  national  security,  our  de- 
fense mobilization  preparedness  effort  con- 
tinues to  require  the  development  of  pre- 
paredness programs,  domestic  defense  Indus- 
trial base  Improvement  measures,  as  well  as 
provision  for  a  graduated  response  to  any 
threatening  International  or  military  situa- 
tion, and  the  expansion  of  domestic  produc- 
tive capacity  beyond  the  levels  needed  to 
meet  the  civilian  demand  Also  required  Is 
some  diversion  of  certain  materials  and  fa- 
cilities from  civilian  use  to  military  and  re- 
lated purposes. 

■■r2i  These  activities  are  needed  In  order  to 
improve  domestic  defense  Industrial  base  ef- 
ficiency and  responsiveness,  to  reduce  the 
time  required  for  Industrial  mobilization  In 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
or  to  respond  to  actions  occurring  outside 
the  United  States  which  could  result  in  the 
termination  or  reduction  of  the  availability 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  Including 
energy,  and  which  could  adversely  affect  na- 
tional defense  preparedness  of  the  United 
States  In  order  to  ensure  national  defense 
preparedness,  which  is  essential  to  national 
security.  It  Is  also  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  assure  the  availability  of  domestic  energy 
supplies  for  national  defense  needs 

••(cxli  In  order  to  ensure  productive  capac- 
ity In  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  geographical  dispersal  of  indus- 
trial facilities  In  the  United  States  to  dis- 
courage the  concentration  of  such  productive 
facilities  within  limited  geographical  areas 
which  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States  To  ensure  that  essen- 
tial mobilization  requirements  are  met,  con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  stock- 
piling strategic  materials  to  the  extent  that 
such  stockpiling  is  economical  and  feasible 


•■(2)  In  the  construction  of  any  Govern- 
ment-owned Industrial  facility.  In  the  ren- 
dition of  any  Government  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction,  expansion,  or  Im- 
provement of  any  Industrial  facility,  and  In 
the  production  of  goods  and  services,  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  each  department  and 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  shall  apply 
under  the  coordination  of  the  Federal  Elmer 
gency  Management  Agemy.  when  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  existing  law  and 
the  desirability  for  maintaining  a  sound 
economy,  the  principle  uf  the  geographical 
dispersal  of  such  facilities  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  However,  nothing  In  this 
paragraph  shall  preclude  the  use  of  existing 
Industrial  facilities 

••(3i  To  ensure  the  adequacy  of  productive 
capacity  and  supply,  executive  agencies  and 
departments  responsible  for  defense  acquisi- 
tion shall  continuously  assess  the  capability 
of  the  domestic  defense  industrial  base  to 
satisfy  peacetime  requirements  as  well  as  In- 
creased mobilization  production  require- 
ments. Such  assessments  shall  specifically 
evaluate  the  availability  of  adequate  produc 
tlon  sources,  including  sutKontractors  and 
suppliers,  materials,  and  skilled  labor,  and 
professional  and  technical  personnel 

■•i4)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
plans  and  programs  to  carry  out  this  dec- 
laration of  policy  shall  be  undertaken  with 
due  consideration  for  promoting  efficiency 
and  competition, 

••(5)  It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that— 

■■(A)  the  domestic  defense  Industrial  base 
Is  a  component  part  of  the  core  Industrial  ca- 
pacity of  the  Nation,  and 

(Bi  much  of  the  Industrial  capacity  which 
Is  relied  upon  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
military  production  and  other  defenserelat 
ed  purposes  Is  deeply  and  directly  Influenced 

by- 

••(1)  the  overall  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  economy   and 

■•(11)  the  ability  of  United  States  industry. 
In  general,  to  produce  Internationally  com 
petltlve  products  and  operate  profitably 
while  maintaining  adequate  research  and  de- 
velopment to  preserve  that  competitive  edge 
In  the  future,  with  respect  to  military  and 
civilian  production 

■•(6kAi  The  domestic  defense  industrial 
base  Is  developing  a  growing  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  for  critical  components  and 
materials  used  In  manufacturing  and  assem 
bllng  major  weapons  systems  for  our  na- 
tional defense 

•■(B)  This  dependence  Is  threatening  the  ca 
pablllty   of  many   critical    Industries   to   re- 
spond rapidly  to  defense  production  needs  in 
the  event  of  war  or  other  hostilities  or  diplo- 
matic confrontation 

■•(Ci  The  Inability  of  United  States  Indus- 
try, especially  smaller  subcontractors  and 
suppliers,  to  provide  vital  parts  and  compo 
nents  and  other  materials  would  Impair  our 
ability  to  sustain  our  Armed  Forces  in  com 
bat  for  more  than  a  few  months. 

■•(Di  In  the  event  our  Armed  Forces  must 
face  an  adversary  with  a  numerical  advan 
tage.  m  the  context  of  a  conventional  war.  11 
Is  Imperative  to  preserv'e  and  strengthen  the 
Industrial  and  technological  capabilities  of 
the  United  States 

Part  B-  .\me.sdme.n-T8  to  Title  I  of  the 
Defense  Production  act 

SEC.   1 1 1    rmtF.NCTHENlNG  OF  DOMESTIC  CAPA- 
BllJTV 

Title  1  of  the  Defense  IToductlon  Act  of 
1950  (50  use  App  2071,  et  seq  )  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  end  the  following  new  section 
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"SEC.  107.  ffTRENtn-HENTNC  OF  DOMESTIC  CAPA 
BIUTY. 

'•(a)  In  General —To  assure  vallablllty  of 
critical  components  and  crltu  il  technology 
Items  essential  for  the  execution  of  the  na- 
tional security  strategy  of  the  United  States 
in  peacetime  and  during  graduated  mobiliza- 
tion, the  President  shall  take  a.tlon  to  Im- 
plement the  requ  rements  of  subsection 
(b)i3)  within  a  5-yea.  period 

••(b»  Domestic  Production  of  Critical 
Components  a.n  >  critical  Technology 
Items  — 

•'(1)  E^se.vtial  weapon  systems  — 

•■(A)  Desiosation  — The  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  re- 
view the  Inventory  of  weapon  systems  and 
defense  equipment  and  designate  as  an  essen- 
tial weapon  system  those  Items  deemed  ap- 
propriate 

■■(B)  Mainte.sancf.  of  list.— The  President 
shall  maintain  a  list  of  such  weajxin  systems 
and  other  Items  of  military  equipment 

•(2)    Critical    components    and    critical 

TECHNOLOGY  fTEMS.— 

(A)  DESlONA'noN.- The  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  Iden- 
tify critical  components,  and  critical  tech- 
nology Items.  Including  those  relating  to  es- 
sential weapon  systems,  utilizing  Informa- 
tion from  the  Defense  Industrial  Base  Infor- 
mation System  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 722(a)  of  this  Act  and  other  appropriate 
sources 

•■(B)  Maintenance  of  list  The  President 
shall  cause  an  unclassified  list  of  critical  or 
emerging  technologies  to  be  maintained  and 
published  at  least  annually  In  the  Federal 
Register 

"(3)  Reua.nce  on  domebtic  sources  - 

•■(A)  In  general  -To  assure  adequate  do- 
mestic sources  for  critical  components  and 
critical  technology  rtems  to  meet  national 
security  requirements.  Including  those  relat- 
ing to  essential  weapon  systems,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  limit  procurement  of 
such  Items  to  domestic  sources. 

"(B»  ALTHORm'  — The  authority  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  be  exercised  pursuant 
to— 

■■(1)  section  2304(C)(3)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code, 

••(11)  section  303(c)(3)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949: 
or 

••(111)  any  other  provision  of  law  (Including 
section  201  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments  of  1990). 

••(4)  C^RTTICAL  industries   for  NATIONAL  8E- 

CURJTY  — The  President  shall  cause— 

••(A)  a  list  to  be  maintained  containing  any 
Industry  (or  industry  sector)  identified  or 
designated  as  a  critical  Industry  for  national 
security;  and 

•(B)  an  unclassified  version  of  such  list  to 
be  published  at  least  annually  In  the  Federal 
Register 

••(c)  Use  of  Tttle  HI  Authorities  To  De- 
VEi>op  Domestic  Capacity.— Pursuant  to  au- 
thorities provided  by  title  in  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  provide  appropriate  incentives  to  de- 
velop, maintain,  modernize,  or  expand  the 
productive  capacities  of  domestic  sources  for 
critical  components,  critical  technology 
items,  or  industrial  resources  within  an  In- 
dustry essential  for  national  security 

'•(d)  ASSISTANCE  for  MODERNIZA-nON  — 
"(1)   MODERNIZATION   OF    EQUIPMENT  —Funds 

authorized  under  title  III  may  be  used  to 
g\iaj-antee  the  purchase  or  lease  of  advanced 
manufacturing  equipment,  and  any  related 
service  with  respect  to  such  equipment,  for 
purposes  of  this  Act 


••(2)  Small  businesses —In  providing  any 
assistance  pursuant  to  title  HI  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  accord  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  projects  to  be  undertaken  by  busi- 
ness concerns  which  are  small  business  con- 
cerns. In  accordance  with  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act.  who  perform  as  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  In  a  critical  Industry 
for  national  security. 

•■(e)  Stockpiling  of  Critical  Components 
and  Critical  Technology  Items— The 
President,  acting  through  the  Secretarj'  of 
Defense.  Is  authorized  to  stockpile  appro- 
priate supplies  of  critical  components  and 
critical  technology  Items  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Dejiartment  of  Defense  and  the  pro- 
duction needs  of  firms  furnishing  essential 
weapon  systems  to  the  Department  during 
peacetime  and  various  stages  of  graduated 
mobilization,  whenever  it  is  determined  that 
necessary  quantities  of  such  items  cannot  be 
obtained  from  domestic  sources 

■■(D  Report.— 

•'(1)  Ls  general.— The  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  by  January  31  of 
each  odd-numbered  year  a  report  on  actions 
taken  to  preserve  and  revitalize  the  domestic 
defense  industrial  base,  as  described  In  para- 
graph (2). 

■I  2)  Content.— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  contain,  in  addition  to 
such  matters  as  the  President  deems 
appropriate — 

■•(A)  a  detailed  description  of  the  specific 
actions  taken,  or  to  be  taken,  to  implement 
the  requirements  of — 

•■(1)  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b); 

••(11)  subsection  (c);  and 
■liii )  subsection  (ei;  and 
■iBi  an  assessment  of  the  capability  of  the 
domestic  defense  Industrial  base  to  meet  the 
requirements   of  various    stages   of   a   grad- 
uated mobilization  for  a  period  of  6  months. 

■■(g)  CooRLiNAnoN  With  Memoranda  of 
Understanding  — 

■•(1)  qualifica^non  for  permitted  exclu- 
SION.—Actions  taken  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  subsection  (b)(3)  shall  qualify  for  any 
exclusion  permitted  by  an  existing  memo- 
randum of  understanding  (including  memo- 
randa relating  to  a  specific  project  or  the 
general  conduct  of  procurement  activities 
between  the  signatories)  for  the  purposes  of 
maintaining  defense  mobilization  capabili- 
ties. 

■•(2)  Presidential  AUTHORm'  — The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  seek 
to  modify  any  existing  or  future  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  to  give  effect  to  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
subsection  (b)(3).". 

SEC.     112.    UMTTA'nON    ON    ACTIONS    WTTHOtT 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZA'nON. 

Section  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use.  App  2074)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows; 

-SEC.    104.    UMTTA'nON    ON    ACTIONS    WTTHOIT 
CONGRESSIONAL  AUTHORIZATION. 

■  .a)  Wage  or  Price  Controls— No  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  shall  be  Interpreted  as  pro- 
viding for  the  Imposition  of  wage  or  price 
controls  without  the  prior  authorization  of 
such  action  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

••(b)  CHEMICAL  or  Biological  Weapons  — 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  exercised  or 
Interpreted  to  require  action  or  compliance 
by  any  private  person  to  assist  in  any  way  In 
the  production  of  or  other  Involvement  In 
chemical  or  biological  warfare  capabilities 
excepts 

"(l)  in  time  of  war.  or 

■•(2)  in  time  of  national  emergency  (A)  as 
declared  by  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  or 


(B)  upon  the  written  authorization  of  the 
President,  which  power  to  authorize  may  not 
be  delegated" 

Part  C— Amendments  to  Tttle  m  of  the 
Defense  Production  act 

sec.  isi.  expanding  the  reach  of  existing 
althorities  under  title  in. 

(a)  Guarantee  AiTHORm.— Section  301  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  US  C 
App  2091)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (aid),  by  striking  ■■to  ex- 
pedite production  and  deliveries  or  sei-vices 
under  Government  contracts  for  the  procure- 
ment of  materials  or  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  national  defense  "  and  Insert- 
ing ■to  expedite  or  expand  production  and 
deliveries  or  services  under  Government  con- 
tracts for  the  procurement  of  industrial  re- 
sources or  critical  technology  items  essen- 
tial for  the  national  defense" 

i2i  by  amending  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  to 
read  sis  follows 

■lA)  the  guaranteed  contract  or  operation 
Is  for  industrial  resources  or  a  critical  tech- 
nology item  which  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense."; 

i3i  In  subsection  (a)(3)(Bi,  by  striking  ■the 
capability  for  the  needed  materia;  or  serv- 
ice" and  Inserting  ■'the  needed  industrial  re- 
sources or  critical  technology  item": 

(4)  in  subsection  (edlxA),  by  striking  Ex- 
cept during  periods  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  or  the  President" 
and  inserting  ■'Elxcept  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph iDV; 

..b<  in  subsection  ie>il)(Ci.  by  striking 
••$25,000,000"  and  Inserting   •JSO.OOO.OOO":  and 

i6>  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  ie)(l) 
the  following  new  subparagraph 

■iDi  The  requirements  of  subparagraphs 
lA),  (Bi.  and  iC?  may  be  waived  during  peri- 
ods of  national  emergency  declared  by  Con- 
gress or  the  president   ". 

(b)  Loans  to  Private  Business  En-ter- 
PRISES — Section  302  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  i50  use  App  2092  is 
amended— 

ill  in  subsection  (ai,  by  striking  'for  the 
procurement  of  materials  or  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  national  defense '■  and  in- 
serting ■•for  the  procurement  of  Industrial 
resources  or  a  critical  technology  Item  for 
the  national  defense", 

i2)  In  subsection  (odi.  by  striking  ■No 
such  loans  may  be  made  under  this  section. 
except  during  periods  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  or  the  President" 
and  inserting  •Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4).  no  loans  may  be  made  under  this 
section  ": 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)(3),  by  striking 
■  •$25,000,000' ■  and  inserting  '•$50,000,000":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(4)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  d), 
(2 1,  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
during  periods  of  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress  or  the  President   ". 

(c)  Purchases  and  Purchase  Commit- 
men-ts.— 

(1)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Defense  lYoductlon 
Act  of  1950  (50  use  App.  2093(a))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)(1)  To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  objec- 
tives of  thli;  Act.  the  President  may  make 
provision- 

••(A)  for  purchases  of  or  commitments  to 
purchase  an  Industrial  resource  or  a  critical 
technology  item,  for  Ck)vernment  use  or  re- 
sale; and 

••(B)  for  the  encouragement  of  exploration, 
development,  and  mining  of  critical  and 
strategic  materials,  and  other  materials 
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"(2)  Purchases  for  resale  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  Include  that  part  of  the 
supply  of  an  attrlcultural  connmodlty  which 
Is  domestically  produced  except  Insofar  as 
such  domestically  produced  supply  may  be 
purchased  for  resale  for  Industrial  use  or 
stockpiling 

"(3)  No  commodity  purchased  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  sold  at  less  than— 

"(A)  the  established  ceiling  price  for  such 
commodity,  except  that  minerals,  metals, 
and  materials  shall  not  be  sold  at  less  than 
the  established  ceiling  price,  or  the  current 
domestic  market  price,  whichever  la  lower, 
or 

"(B)  If  no  ceiling  price  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  higher  of— 

"(1)  the  current  domestic  market  price  for 
such  commodity,  or 

"(11)  the  minimum  sale  price  established 
for  agricultural  commodities  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion as  provided  in  section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949 

"(4)  No  purchase  or  commitment  to  pur- 
chase any  Imported  agricultural  commodity 
shall  specify  a  delivery  dale  which  Is  more 
than  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  this 
section. 

"(5)  Ebtcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (7). 
the  President  may  not  execute  a  contract 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  President 
determines  that^ 

•■(A)  the  Industrial  resource  or  critical 
technology  item  Is  essential  to  the  national 
defense; 

"(B)  without  Presidential  action  under  au- 
thority of  this  section.  United  States  Indus- 
try cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide 
the  capability  for  the  needed  industrial  re- 
source or  critical  technology  Item  In  a  time- 
ly manner: 

"(C)  purchases,  purchase  commitments,  or 
other  action  pursuant  to  this  section  are  the 
most  cost-effective,  expedient,  and  practical 
alternative  method  for  meeting  the  need. 
and 

"(D)  the  United  States  national  defense  de- 
mand for  the  Industrial  resource  or  critical 
technology  item  is  equal  to.  or  greater  than 
the  output  of  domestic  Industrial  capability 
which  the  President  reasonably  determines 
to  be  available  for  national  defense,  includ- 
ing the  output  to  be  established  through  the 
purchase,  purchase  commitment,  or  other 
action. 

••|6)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (7). 
the  President  shall  take  no  action  under  this 
section  unless  the  industrial  resource  short- 
fall which  such  action  is  Intended  to  correct 
has  been  identified  in  the  Budget  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  amendments  thereto,  submitted 
to  the  Congress  and  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment from  the  President  demonstrating  that 
the  budget  submission  Is  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence 
Any  such  action  may  be  taken  only  after  60 
days  have  elapsed  after  such  industrial  re- 
source shortfall  has  been  identified  pursuant 
to  the  preceding  sentence  If  the  taking  of 
any  action  or  actions  under  this  section  to 
correct  an  Industrial  resource  shortfall 
would  cause  the  aggregate  outstanding 
amount  of  all  such  actions  for  such  indus- 
trial resource  shortfall  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 
any  such  action  or  actions  may  be  taken 
only  If  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

•■(7)  The  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6i  may  be  waived  during  periods  of 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  President." 

(2»  Section  303<b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "September  30.  199S"  and  Inserting 
"a  date  that  is  not  more  than  10  years  from 


the   date   such   purchase,    purchase   commit- 
ment, or  sale  was  initially  made" 

SEC.  lis.  DBFKNSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  FUND. 

Section  304  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U  S  C     App    20941   Is  amended   to 
read  as  follows 
-SBC.  «►«.  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  FVNV. 

"(ai  E.STABLI8HMENT  OK  FUND  —There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Fund  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Fund') 

"(b)  Moneys  in  Fi'nd— The  following  mon- 
eys shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund: 

"(1)  All  moneys  appropriated  after  October 
19.  1990.  for  the  Fund,  as  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 71  Kci. 

"(2)  A'.l  moneys  received  after  October  19. 
1990.  on  transactions  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  303. 

"(c)  Use  of  Fund,— The  Fund  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  title,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  In  this  Act  and  In  appropria- 
tions Acts 

"(d)  DURATION  OK  Fund— Moneys  in  the 
Fund  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
"(e)  FUND  Balance  —The  Fund  balance  at 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
S250.000.000.  excluding  any  moneys  appro- 
priated to  the  Fund  during  that  fiscal  year 
or  obligated  funds.  If  at  the  close  of  any  fis- 
cal year  the  Fund  balance  exceeds  such 
amount,  the  amount  in  excess  of  S2SO.000.000 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury 

"(f)  Fund  Manager  -The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  designate  a  Fund  manager 
The  duties  of  the  Fund  manager  shall 
include— 

"(1)  determining  the  liability  of  the  Fund 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (gi; 

"(2)  ensuring  the  visibility  and  account- 
ability of  transactions  engaged  in  through 
the  Fund  to  the  Secretaries  of  Defense. 
Treasury,  and  Commerce,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress; and 

"(3)  reporting  to  Congress  each  year  re- 
garding fund  activities  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year 
"(g)  Liabilities  Against  Fund.- 
"(1)  Ln  general  —When  any  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  title  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1990.  Imposes  contingent  liabilities 
upon  the  United  States,  such  liability  shall 
be  considered  an  obligation  against  the 
Fund.  The  total  amount  of  such  obligations 
shall  be  determined  for  each  fiscal  year  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 

"(2(  Determination  of  liability  —For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1).  the  total  amount  of 
obligations  against  the  Fund  is  the  amount 
which  is  equal  to — 

"(A)    the    aggregate    outlays    required    by 
purchase  or  purchase  commitment  contracts 
or  financing  agreements;  minus 
'(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  anticipated  aggregate  receipts 
from  resale  of  materials  purchased  with 
moneys  from  the  Fund,  and 

"(ill  the  anticipated  receipts  from  the  di- 
rect sale  of  materials  by  the  producer  to  cus- 
tomers 

"(3)  Treatment  of  anticipated  RECEiPrs 
and  reductions  —Anticipated  receipts  and 
anticipated  reductions  In  purchase  commit- 
ments shall  be  included  under  paragraph  (2) 
only  if  a  written  plan  for  sale  of  materials 
has  been  developed,  specifying  probable  cus- 
tomers, amount,  time  of  the  sales,  and  sales 
price  ' 

SEC.  IM.  OFFSET  POUCY. 

Section  309  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960  (50  use  App  2099)  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (ai  and  (b) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (ci.  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  lai  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Offset  Policy — 

"(1)  Ln  general —Recognizing  that  certain 
offsets  for  military  exports  are  economically 
Inefficient  and  market  distorting,  and  mind- 
ful of  the  need  to  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  offsets  in  military  exports  while  en- 
suring that  the  ability  of  United  States 
firms  to  compete  for  military  export  sales  is 
not  undermined,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  CJovemment  that^ 

"(A)  no  agency  of  the  United  Stales  Gov- 
ernment shall  encourage,  enter  directly  into, 
or  commit  United  States  firms  to  any  offset 
arrangement  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
defense  goods  or  services  to  foreign  govern- 
ments; 

"(Bi  United  States  Government  funds  shall 
not  be  used  to  finance  offsets  In  security  as- 
sisfAnce  transactions  except  in  accordance 
with  policies  and  procedures  that  were  in  ex- 
istence as  of  October  20,  1990; 

"(C)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
agencies  of  the  United  Stales  Government 
from  fulfilling  obligations  incurred  through 
International  agreements  entered  Into  before 
October  20.  1990;  and 

•(D)  the  decision  whether  to  engage  in  off- 
sets, and  the  responsibility  for  negotiating 
and  implementing  offset  arrangements,  re- 
sides with  the  companies  Involved 

"(2)  Presidential  aftroval  ok  excep- 
tions.—The  President  may  approve  an  excep- 
tion to  the  policy  stated  by  paragraph  (1) 
after  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Security  Council 

"(3)  Consultation —The  President  shall 
designate  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
lead  an  Interagency  team  to  consult  with 
foreign  nations  on  limiting  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  offsets  in  defense  procurement  The 
President  shall  transmit  an  annual  report  on 
the  results  of  these  consultations  to  the  Con- 
gross  as  part  of  the  report  required  under 
subsection  (b)  " 

SEC.    124.  ANMAI     K>:|MKT  ON    IMPACT  OK   OKF 
SETS 

Section  309  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use  App  2099)  (as  amended  by 
section  123  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  123(1)  of  this  part)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(b)  Report  Required.— 
Not  later"  and  inserting: 

"(b)  annual  Report  on  LMPAcrr  of  Off- 
sets— 
"(1)  Report  required  —Not  later", 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Duties  of  the  Secretary  ok  Com- 
merce —The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall— 

(A)  prepare  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph (1); 

•(B)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative In  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  report,  and 

••(C)  function  as  the  Presidents  Executive 
Agent  for  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
this  section"; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  (as  so  redes- 
ignated by  section  123(1)  of  this  parti  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(c)  Interagency  Studies  and  Related 
Data — 

(1)  Purpose  of  report— Eiach  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (b)  shall  ldentlf>'  the 
cumulative  effects  (Indirect  as  well  as  direct) 
of  offset  agreements  on— 
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(A  '  the  full  range  of  domestic  defense  pro- 
ductive capability  (with  special  attention  lo 
the  firms  .serving  a.«  lower-tier  subcontrac- 
tors or  sappliersi;  and 

"(Hi  the  domestic  defense  technology  base 
a.o  a  1  onsequence  of  the  lechnoloKV  transfers 
a.H.so(.iated  wiih  such  offset  agreements, 

"i2i  Use  ok  data.  Data  developed  or  com- 
piled by  any  agency  while  conducting  any 
Interagency  study  or  other  independent 
study  or  analysis  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Com.merce  lo  facilitate  the 
Secretary  in  executing  the  Secretary's  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  trade  offset  and 
countertrade  policy  development";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

••(d)  Notice  of  Offset  Agreements.— 

"(1)  In  general —If  a  United  States  firm 
enters  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  weap- 
on system  or  defense-related  item  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  foreign  firm  and  such  con- 
tract is  subject  to  an  offset  agreement  ex- 
ceeding $5,000,000  in  value,  such  firm  shall 
furnish  to  the  official  designated  in  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  to  piaragraph 
(2)  Information  concerning  such  sale. 

••(2)  Regulations.- The  information  to  be 
furnished  shall  be  prescribed  In  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Such  regulations  shrll  provide  protection 
from  public  disclosur*  for  such  information, 
unless  public  disclosure  Is  subsequently  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  firm  furnishing 
the  information.  Not.  ing  in  this  paragraph 
authorizes  the  withholding  of  such  informa- 
tion from  the  Congress. 

"(e)  Contents  ok  Report.— 

"(1)  In  general —t'ach  report  under  sub- 
section (b)  shall  include — 

••(A I  a  net  assessment  of  the  elements  of 
the  Industrial  base  and  technology  base  cov- 
ered by  the  report; 

••iB)  recommendations  for  appropriate  re- 
medial action  under  the  authorities  provided 
by  this  Act,  or  other  law  or  regulations; 

•(C)  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  any  interagency  studies 
conducted  during  the  reporting  period  under 
subsection  (c); 

•■(Dl  a  summary  of  offset  arrangements 
concluded  during  the  reporting  period  for 
which  information  has  been  furnished  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (di;  and 

•iE)  a  summary  and  analysis  of  any  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  negotiations  relating 
to  use  of  offsets  completed  during  the  report- 
ing period. 

"(2)  Alternative  findings  or  rec- 
ommendations—Each  report  shall  include 
any  alternative  findings  or  recommendations 
offered  by  any  departmental  Secretary, 
agency  head,  or  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

•■(f)  Utilization  of  Annual  Report  in  Ne- 
gotiations—The  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  reports  required  by  subsection 
(b).  and  any  interagency  reports  and  analy- 
ses shall  be  considered  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States  during  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral negotiations  to  minimize  the  adverse 
effects  of  offsets". 
PART  D— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  \'U  OF 

'HIE  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
SFC    131    SMALL  Bl'SLNESS. 

Section  701  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
.  f  :950  (,S0  use    App    21511  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foilow;* 
-SEC.  701.  SMALL  BL'SINESS. 

"(a)  Participation  -Small  business  con- 
cerns shall  be  given  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable opportunity  to  participate  as  con- 
tractors, and  subcontractors  at  various  tiers, 


in  all  programs  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  Nation's  industrial  base  and  technology 
base  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act 

"(b)  AP.MiNisTRATlo.N  OF  .^CT.- In  adm.m- 
istering  the  programs,  implementing  regula- 
tions, policies,  and  procedures  under  this 
.Act.  requests,  applications,  or  appeals  from 
small  business  concerns  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  expeditiously 
handled. 

■'(c)  Advisory  Committee  Participation.— 
Representatives  of  small  business  concerns 
shall  be  afforded  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  participate  in  such  advisory  committees 
as  may  be  established  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Lnkormation— Information  about  the 
Act  and  activities  under  the  Act  shall  be 
made  available  to  small  business  concerns. 

••(e)  Allocation.s  Under  Section  101.— 
Whenever  the  President  makes  a  determina- 
tion to  exercise  any  authority  to  allocate 
any  material  pursuant  to  section  101  of  this 
Act,  small  business  concerns  shall  be  ac- 
corded, so  far  as  practicable,  a  fair  share  of 
such  material,  in  proportion  to  the  share  re- 
ceived by  such  business  concerns  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  giving  such  special  consider- 
ation as  may  be  possible  to  new  small  busi- 
ness concerns  or  individual  firms  facing 
undu"  hardship  " 
SEC.  132.  DEnNI-nONS, 

Section  702  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  i50  use    .\pp.  21521  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 
-tsEC.  702,  DEnNlTlONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

••(li  Critical  component —The  term  criti- 
cal component'  includes  such  components, 
subsystems,  systems,  and  related  special 
tooling  and  test  equipment  essential  to  the 
production,  repair,  maintenance,  or  oper- 
ation of  weapon  systems  or  other  items  of 
military  equipment  as  are  identified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  being  essential  to 
the  execution  of  the  national  security  strat- 
egy of  the  United  States. 

••(2)  Critical  industry  for  national  secu- 
rity—The  term  •critical  ir.i-jstry  for  na- 
tional security'  means  any  industry  (or  in- 
dustry sector)  identified  pursuant  to  section 
2503(6)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and 
such  other  industries  or  industry  sectors  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  President  as  essen- 
tial to  provide  industrial  resources  required 
for  the  execution  of  the  national  security 
strategy  of  the  United  States 

"(3)  Critical  technology— TTie  term  •crit- 
ical technology'  includes  any  technology 
that  is  included  in  1  or  more  of  the  plans 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  2508  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (unless  subsequently 
deleted  1.  or  such  other  emerging  or  dual  use 
technology  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
President. 

"(4)  Critical  technology  item —The  term 
•critical  technology  item'  shall  mean  mate- 
rials directly  employing,  derived  from,  or 
utilizing  a  critical  technology. 

"(5)  DEFENSE  CONTRACTOR— The  term  'de- 
fense contractor'  means  any  person  who  en- 
ters into  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
to  furnish  materials,  industrial  resources,  or 
a  critical  technology,  or  to  perform  services 
for  the  national  defense. 

"(6)  Domestic  defense  industrial  base — 
The  term  'domestic  defense  industrial  base' 
means  domestic  sources  which  are  providing, 
or  which  would  be  reasonably  expected  to 
provide,  materials  or  services  to  meet  na- 
tional defense  requirements  during  war  or 
national  emergency. 

••(7)  Domestic  source —The  term  •domes- 
tic source'  means  a  business  entity — 


•i.^i  that  performs  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  substantially  all  of  the  research  and 
development,  engineering,  manufacturing 
and  production  activities  required  of  such 
firm  under  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
relating  to  a  critical  component  or  a  critical 
technology  item,  and 

"(B'  that  procures  from  entities  described 
in  subparagraph  (Ai  substantially  all  of  the 
components  and  assemblies  required  under  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  relating  tc.  & 
critical  component  or  critical  technology- 
item. 

"(8)  Essential  weapon  system— TTie  terrr, 
'essential  weapon  system'  shall  mean  a 
major  weapon  systemi  and  other  items  of 
military  equipment  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  as  being  essential  tc^  the 
execution  of  the  national  security  strategy 
of  the  United  States. 

"(9)  FACiLmES.— The  term  •facilities'  in- 
cludes all  types  of  buildings,  structures,  or 
other  improvements  to  real  property  (but  ex- 
cluding farms,  churches  or  other  places  of 
worship,  and  private  dwelling  houses!,  and 
services  relating  to  the  use  of  any  such 
building,  structure,  or  other  imjprovement 

"(10.1  Foreign  source— The  term,  foreign 
source'  means  a  business  entity  other  than  a 
•domestic  source'. 

"(11)  Lndustrial  RESOURCES —The  term 
'industrial  resources'  means  miSterials.  serv- 
ices, processes,  or  manufacturing  equipm.eni 
(including  the  processes,  technologies,  and 
ancillary  services  for  the  use  of  such  equip- 
ment) needed  to  establish  or  maintain  an  ef- 
ficient and  modern  national  defense  indus- 
trial capacity. 

"(12)  Materials.— The  term  materials' 
includes — 

"(A)  any  raw  materials  (including  min- 
erals, metais,  and  advanced  processed  mate- 
rials), commodities,  articles,  components 
(Including  critical  components),  products, 
and  items  of  supply;  and 

•'iBi  any  technical  information  or  services 
ancillary  to  the  use  of  any  such  materials, 
commodities,  articles,  components,  prod- 
ucts, or  items. 

■•(13)  National  defense  —The  term,  'na- 
tional defense'  means  programs  for  military 
and  energy  production  or  construction,  m.ili- 
tary  assistance  to  any  foreign  nation,  stock- 
piling, space,  and  any  directly  related  activ- 
ity. 

••(14)  F^RSON.— The  term,  'person'  includes 
an  individual,  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, or  any  other  organized  group  of  per- 
sons, or  legal  successor  or  representative 
thereof,  or  any  State  or  local  government  or 
agency  thereof. 

"(15)  Services.— The  term  'services'  in- 
cludes any  effort  that  is  needed  or  incidental 
to— 

"(A)  the  development,  production,  process- 
ing, distribution,  delivery,  or  use  of  an  in- 
dustrial resource  or  a  critical  technology 
item,  or 

••(B)  the  construction  of  facilities.". 

SEC.  133.  DELEGATION  OF  AtTHORITy;  APPOINT 
ME.NT  OF  PERSON^NEL 

Section  703  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use  App  2153  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

-SEC.  708.  DELEGATION  AND  CIMLLWi  PERSON- 
NEL 

■•(a)  Delegation  of  authority.— Except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

"(1)  delegate  any  power  or  authority  of  the 
President  under  this  Act  to  any  civilian  offi- 
cer of  the  Government  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
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i2i  except  with  regard  to  title  I.  authorise 
redelegratlon  by  that  officer  to  an  officer  or 
employee  of  that  officer  who— 

■'(A)  If  a  member  of  the  armed  forces.  I«  a 
general  or  flag  officer;  or 

"iBi  If  a  civilian,  la  servlntt  in  a  position  In 
the  (trade  GS-16  or  above  (or  In  a  comparable 
or  hUher  position  under  any  other  schedule 
for  civilian  officers  or  employees); 

"(3)  deleg-ate  only  to  an  individual  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish policies  and  procedures  for  exercising 
authority  under  title  I;  and 

•'(4»  establish  such  new  agencies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  manage  Federal  emergency  pre- 
paredness programs. 

•  (bi  Civilian  Personnel— Any  officer  or 
agency  head  may  appoint  civilian  personnel 
without  regard  to  section  5331(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  such  title  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  fix  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  person- 
nel without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  individual 
so  appointed  may  receive  pay  In  excess  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS- 18  of 
the  General  Schedule,  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act 
SEC.  154.  RECl'l-ATlONS  A,M)  OKlifK-S 

Section  704  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1960  (50  use    App    2154)  Is  amended  to 
T*•l^'^  an  fill  !■  .WW 
-SE<     704    RE<;l:l>TI()N.S  A.M)  ORitKK.S 

s  .!  ;•■  •  ■>>  section  709.  the  President  may 
preH.  .-'.'■♦■  1  .1  h  regulations  and  issue  such  or- 
ders as  the  President  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act 

SEC.  1S4-  TTi  HMt  Al    AMKNUMKNTV  K>.VTtlKlN(. 
ANTITHIST     IMMIMTY     H  >H     tMtH 

(;k.n<"y  actions  isinAni)  hv  ihk 
PKf;,sinKNT 
Section  708    if  •;.-•  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  1 50  U  S  C   App  2158)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  sirliting  "and  sub- 
section (j)  of  section  70eA"; 

(2)  by  strllcing  subsection  (bl  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS— For  purposes  of  this 
Act^ 

"(1)  ANTTTRUST  LAWS  -The  term  antitrust 
laws'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  In 
sub««ction  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Clay- 
ton .\ct.  except  that  such  term  includes  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  the  extent  that  such  section  5  applies  to 
unfair  methods  of  competition. 

"(2)  PLAN  OF  ACTION.-  The  term  'plan  of  ac- 
tion" means  any  of  1  or  more  documented 
methods  adopted  by  participants  In  an  exist- 
ing voluntary  agreement  to  Implement  that 
agreemenl   '. 

(3i  In  sut>8ection  (c)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  section  708A(o).  upon"  and  Inserting 
"Upon";  and 

(Bl  by  inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreements". 

i4)  in  subsection  (CX2).  by  striking  the  last 
sentence. 

(5i  in  the  2d  sentence  of  subsection  (d)(l>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (n)"  after  "specified  In  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  striking  ".  and  the  meetings  of  such 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public"; 

(6)  in  subeection  (d)(2).  by  striking  out 
"section  552(b)(li  and  (b)(3)"  and  inserting 
"paragraphs  (1).  i3).  and  (4)  of  section  552(b)"; 


(7)  in  subeection  (e)(li.  by  Inserting  "and 
plans    of   action"    after    "voluntary    agree 
menta". 

(8)  In  subsection  (e)t3)(D).  by  striking  "sub- 
section (bKl)  or  (b)(3)  of  section  562"  and  In- 
serting "section  552b<c)"; 

(9)  In  subsection  (e)(3)(F)— 

(A)  by  striking  "General  and  to"  and  in- 
serting "General,  the",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  .  and  the  Congress"  be- 
fore the  semicolon; 

(10)  in  subsection  (eM3)(G).  by  striking 
"subsections  (b)(1)  and  ibM3)  of  section  552" 
and  inserting  "paragraphs  (1).  (3i.  and  (4)  of 
section  552(b)". 

(11)  in  subsections  if)  and  (g>— 

(A)  by  inserting  or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreement"  each  place  such  term 
appears,  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  plan"  after  "the  agree- 
ment" each  place  such  term  appears; 

(12)  In  subsection  (fHDiAi  las  amended  by 
paragraph  (11)  of  this  subsection  i  by  insert- 
ing "and  submits  a  copy  of  such  agreement 
or  plan  to  the  Congress"  before  the  semi- 
colon. 

(13)  in  subsection  (DdKB)  (as  amended  by 
paragraph  (ID  of  this  subsection)  by  insert- 
ing "and  publishes  such  finding  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  '  before  the  period 

(14i  in  subsection  (fi(2)  laa  amended  by 
paragraph  lUi  of  this  subsection)  by  insert- 
ing "and  publish  such  certification  or  finding 
in  the  Federal  Register"  before  '.  In  which 
case"; 

1 15)  m  subsection  (h>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  plans  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreements". 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  plan  of  action"  after 
"voluntary  agreemenl"  each  place  such  term 
appears; 

(C)  by  striking  "and  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9). 

(D)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 10)  and  inserting  ".  and",  and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(11)  that  the  individual  designated  by  the 
President  in  subsection  (C)(2)  to  administer 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 
shall  provide  prior  written  notification  of 
the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  any  meeting 
to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  Congress". 

(16)  In  subsection  (hH3).  by  striking  "sub- 
sections (b)(Ii  and  ib)(3)  of  section  552"  and 
Inserting  "paragraph  d).  (3).  or  (4)  of  section 
552(b)";  and 

(17)  in  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  of  subsection 
(h).  by  striking  "subsection  (bid)  or  (b)(3)  of 
section  562"  and  Inserting  "section  552b(c)"; 

(18)  by  striking  subeection  (j)  and  Inserting 
the  following  new  subsection- 

"(J)  DEFENSES  — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— Subject  to  paragraph  (4). 
there  shall  be  available  as  a  defense  for  any 
person  to  any  civil  or  criminal  action 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws  (or  any 
similar  law  of  any  State)  with  respect  to  any 
action  taken  to  develop  or  carry  out  any  vol- 
untary agreement  or  plan  of  action  under 
this  section  that— 

"(A)  such  action  was  taken— 

"(1)  In  the  course  of  developing  a  voluntary 
agreement  initiated  by  the  President  or  a 
plan  of  action  adopted  under  any  such  agree- 
ment; or 

"(11)  to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement 
Initiated  by  the  President  and  approved  in 
accordance  with  this  section  or  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  under  any  such  agreement,  and 

"(B)  such  person— 


"(I)  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  and  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  section,  and 

"(11)  acted  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of  action 

"(2)  Scope  of  defense  —Except  in  the  case 
of  actions  taken  to  develop  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action,  the  defense  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  available 
only  If  and  to  the  extent  that  the  person  as- 
serting the  defense  demonstrates  that  the 
action  was  specified  in.  or  wa.s  within  the 
scope  of.  an  approved  voluntary  agreement 
initiated  by  the  President  and  approved  in 
accordance  with  this  section  or  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion adopted  under  any  such  agreement  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  defense  established  in  paragraph  d) 
shall  not  be  available  unless  the  President  or 
the  President's  designee  has  authorized  and 
actively  supervised  the  voluntary  agreement 
or  plan  of  action 

■  i3i  BmDEN  OF  persuasion  —Any  person 
raising  the  defense  established  In  paragraph 
(1 )  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
the  elements  of  the  defense 

"(4)  EXCEPTION  FOR  ACTIONS  TAKEN  TO  VIO- 
LATE THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS —The  defense  es- 
Ublished  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  avail- 
able if  the  person  against  whom  the  defense 
is  asserted  shows  that  the  action  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  antitrust 
laws"; 

(19)  in  subsection  (ki.  by  inserting  "and 
plans  of  action"  after  "voluntary  agree- 
ments" each  place  such  term  appears; 

(20)  in  subsection  (1).  by  inserting  "or  plan 
of  action  "  after  "voluntary  agreemenl"; 

(21)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

•in)  e:xemption  From  Advisory  Committee 
Act  Provisions. —Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  activity  conducted 
under  a  voluntary  agreemenl  or  plan  of  ac- 
tion approved  pursuant  to  this  section,  when 
conducted  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
menu  of  this  section,  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  voluntary  agreement  or  plan  of 
action,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  and  any  other  Federal 
law  and  any  Federal  regulation  relating  to 
advisory  committees. 

"(o)  Preemption  of  Contract  Law  in 
Emergencies —In  any  action  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court  for  breach  of  contract,  there 
shall  be  available  as  a  defense  that  the  al- 
leged breach  of  contract  was  caused  predomi- 
nantly by  action  taken  during  an  emergency 
to  carry  out  a  voluntary  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  authorized  and  approved  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  Such  defense  shall 
not  release  the  parly  asserting  it  from  any 
obligation  under  applicable  law  to  mitigate 
dan..i>:>--  '-  thf  gTPatest  extent  pos.sihle  " 

SE<     im  INK)K.MATK)N  ON  THE  DEreNSE  INDUS- 
TRIAL BASE. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
use  App  2061  et  seq  )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  722   DKFFNSE  INDISTRIAI    BASf.  INFOKMA 
nOS  SYSTEM 

"(a)  E8TABLISHMF.NT  Kl-g  IkKD  — 
"(1)  In  general  Thf  President,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  Federal  agencies  a.s  the 
President  may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
formation system  on  the  domestic  defense 
industrial  base  which- 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
lion;  and 
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"(B)  Includes  a  systematic  continuous  pro- 
cedure to  collect  and  analyze  information 
necessary  to  evaluate - 

"(1)  the  adequacy  of  domestic  industrial 
capacity  and  capability  in  critical  compo- 
nents, technologies,  and  technology  items 
essential  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  Stales;  and 

"(11)  dependence  on  foreign  sources  for  in- 
dustrial parts,  components,  and  technologies 
essential  to  defense  production. 

"(2)  Incorporation  of  dinet  -The  defense 
information  network  as  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1990  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  system  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  d) 

"(3)  Use  of  Lnformation— Information 
collected  and  analyzed  under  the  procedure 
established  pursuant  to  paragraph  d)  shall 
constitute  a  basis  for  making  any  determina- 
tion to  exercise  any  authority  under  this  Act 
and  a  procedure  for  using  such  Information 
shall  be  integrated  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  any 
such  authority. 

"(b)  Sources  of  Information.— 

"(1)  Foreign  dependence — 

"(A)  Scope  of  information  review— The 
procedure  established  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (a)(l)(B)(ii)  shall  address 
defense  production  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ations of  prime  contractors  and  at  least  the 
first  2  tiers  of  subcontractors. 

"(B)  Use  of  existing  data  coLLEcrriON  and 
review  CAPABiLmES  — To  the  extent  feasible 
and  appropriate,  the  President  shall  build 
upon  existing  methods  of  data  collection  and 
analysis  and  shall  integrate  information 
available  from  intelligence  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  industrial  and  technological  condi- 
tions in  foreign  countries. 

"(Cl  iNITIAl,  EMPHA.SIS  ON  PRIORITV  LISTS.— 

In  establishing  the  procedure  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (Ai.  the  Secretary  may  place 
initial  emphasis  on  the  production  of  parts 
and  components  relating  to  priority  lists 
such  as  the  Commanders'  in  Chief  Critical 
U*ms  List  and  the  technologies  identified  as 
critical  in  the  annual  defense  critical  tech- 
nologies plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
2508  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code. 

"(2)  PRODUcrriON  base  analysis — 

"(A)  Top-to-bottom  review.— Effective  on 
or  after  October  1.  1991.  the  analysis  of  the 
production  base  for  any  major  procurement 
project  which  is  included  in  the  information 
system  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection 
la)  shall,  in  addition  to  any  information  and 
analyses  the  President  may  require— 

"(1)  include  a  review  of  all  levels  of  acqui- 
sition and  production,  beginning  with  any 
raw  material,  special  alloy,  or  composite 
mat.erlal  involved  In  the  production  and  end- 
ing with  the  completed  product; 

"(il)  identify  each  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor at  each  level  of  acquisition  and 
production  with  respect  to  such  project 
which  represents  a  potential  for  delaying  or 
preventing  the  production  and  acquisition. 
Including  the  Identity  of  each  contractor  or 
subcontractor  whose  contract  qualifies  as  a 
foreign  source  or  sole  source  contract  and 
any  supplier  which  is  a  foreign  or  sole  source 
for  any  item  required  in  the  production;  and 

"(111)  Include  information  to  permit  appro- 
priate management  of  accelerated  or  surge 
production 

"(Bl  Lnitial  requirement  for  study  of 
production  bases  for  not  more  than  6 
major  weapon  systems.— In  establishing  the 
information  system  under  subsection  (a),  the 
President,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of 


Defense,  shall  require  an  anal.vsis  of  the  pro- 
duction base  for  not  more  than  2  weapons  of 
each  military  department  which  are  major 
systems  las  defined  in  section  2305(5i  of  title 
10.  United  Stales  Codei. 

"(3)  Consultation  regarding  the  census 
OF  manufacturers.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, acting  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  .Agency  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  application  of  information 
derived  from  the  Census  of  Manufacturers  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  IS.SUE.S  TO  BE  ADDRESSED— Such  Con- 
sultations shall  address  improvements  in  the 
level  of  detail,  timeliness,  and  availability  of 
input  and  output  analyses  derived  from  the 
Census  of  Manufacturers  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Strategic  Plan  for  De\t:loping  Com- 
prehensive System  — 

••(1)  Plan  required -Not  later  than  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  the  President  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  and  report  to  Con- 
gress on  a  strategic  plan  for  developing  a 
cost-effective,  comprehensive  information 
system  capable  of  Identifying  on  a  timely, 
ongoing  basis  vulnerability  in  critical  com- 
ponents, technologies,  and  technology  items. 

"(2)  Assessment  of  certain  procedures.— 
In  establishing  plan  under  paragraph  d  i,  the 
President  shall  assess  the  performance  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  procedures  implemented 
under  subsection  (bl  and  shall  seek  to  build 
upon  such  procedures  as  appropriate 

"(d)  Capabilities  of  Syste.m  — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  information  system 
under  subsection  la),  the  President  shall  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Federal  agencies  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate  to— 

"(A)  consult  with  each  other  and  provide 
such  information,  assistance,  and  coopera- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  information  system  in  a  man- 
ner which  allows  the  coordinated  and  effi- 
cient entry  of  information  on  the  domestic 
defense  industrial  base  into,  and  the  with- 
drawal, subject  to  the  protection  of  propri- 
etary data,  of  information  on  the  domestic 
defense  industrial  base  from  the  system  on 
an  on-line  interactive  basis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

"(B)  assure  access  to  the  information  on 
the  system,  as  appropriate,  by  all  participat- 
ing Federal  agencies,  including  each  mili- 
tary department; 

"(C)  coordinate  standards,  definitions,  and 
specifications  for  information  on  defense 
production  which  is  collected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  military  depart- 
ments so  that  such  Information  can  be  used 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  department  which 
the  President  determines  to  be  appropriate; 
and 

"(D)  assure  that  the  information  in  the 
system  is  updated,  as  appropriate,  with  the 
active  assistance  of  the  private  sector. 

"(2)  Task  force  on  military-civilian  par- 
ticipation —Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
information  system  under  subsection  (ai.  the 
President  shall  convene  a  task  force  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department,  and  the  heads  of  such 
other  Federal  agencies  and  departments  as 
the  President  may  deterrrane  to  be  appro- 
priate to  establish  guidelines  and  procedures 
to  ensure  that  all  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments  which   acquire   information   with 


respect  to  the  domestic  defense  industnaj 
base  are  fully  participating  ;r.  the  system. 
unless  the  FYesident  determines  that  ai;  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  and  departments, 
including  each  military  departmerjt.  are  vol- 
untarily providing  information  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  system  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  chapter  148  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Report  on  Subcontractor  and  Sup- 
plier Base — 

"di  Report  required— At  the  times  re- 
quired under  paragraph  i4i.  the  President 
shall  issue  a  report  which  includes— 

"(A  I  a  list  of  critical  components,  tech- 
nologies, and  technology  items  for  which 
there  is  found  to  be  inadequate  domestic  In- 
dustrial capacity  or  capabiiity.  and 

"(Bl  an  assessment  of  those  subseciors  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  which— 

"(i)  support  production  of  any  component, 
technology,  or  technology  item  listed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  d );  or 

•■(ill  have  been  identified  as  being  critical 
to  the  development  and  production  of  com- 
ponents required  for  the  production  of  weap- 
ons, weapon  systems,  and  other  military 
equipment  essential  to  the  national  defense. 
"(2 1  Matters  to  be  considered.— The  as- 
sessment made  under  paragraph  duB.  shall 
consider — 

"(A)  the  capacity  of  domestic  sources,  es- 
pecially commercial  firms,  to  fulfill  peace- 
time requirements  and  graduated  mobiliza- 
tion requirements  for  various  items  of  sup- 
ply and  services; 

"(B)  any  trend  relating  to  the  capabilities 
of  domestic  sources  to  meet  such  peacetime 
and  mobilization  requirements. 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  production  or 
acquisition  of  various  items  of  military  ma- 
terial is  dependent  on  foreign  sources;  and 

"(Di  any  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  selected  sectors  of  the  United 
States  economy  necessary  tc>  meet  peace- 
time and  mobilization  requirements,  includ- 
ing stability  of  defense  requirements,  acqui- 
sition policies,  vertical  integration  of  var- 
ious segments  of  the  industrial  bsise.  superi- 
ority of  foreign  technology  and  production 
efficiencies,  foreign  government  support  of 
nondomestic  sources,  and  offset  arrange- 
ments. 

"(3)  Policy  recommendations —The  report 
may  provide  specific  policy  recommenda- 
tions to  correct  deficiencies  identified  in  the 
assessment,  which  would  help  to  strengthen 
domestic  sources. 

"(4)  Time  for  issuance— The  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  d)  shall  be  issued  not 
later  than  July  i  of  each  odd-numbered  year 
which  begins  after  199:.  based  upon  data 
from  the  prior  fiscal  year  and  such  prior  fis- 
cal years  as  m.ay  be  appropriate 

"(5 1  Release  ok  uNCLASSiFiED  report.— 
The  report  required  by  this  subsection  may 
be  classified  .«in  unclassified  version  of  the 
report  shall  be  available  t«  the  public 

"(f)  Authorization  of  APPROPRiA'noNS.- 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  purposes  of  this  section  not 
more  than  JiO.000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  not  more  than 
J3.000.0«i  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
of  subsection  (bn2i-" 

SEC.     137.     PfBLIC     PAKTICIPATION     IN     RCLE- 
MAMNG. 

lai  In  General —Section  709  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  i50  U  S.C.  2159)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

-SEC      708      PL-BUC     PARTlCIPA-nON     IN    RLTX 
MAKING. 

"(ai  Exemption  From  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act —Any  regulation  prescribed 
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or  order  Issued  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
subject  to  sections  551  through  550  of  tlUe  5. 
United  States  Code 
"(b)  Opportunity   for  notick  and  com 

MENT  — 

"(li  In  general  —Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (ci.  any  regulation  prescribed  or 
order  issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment  shall  be  provided 
for  not  less  than  30  days,  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  section  553(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code 

"(2>  Waiver  for  temporary  provisions  — 
The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
waived,  if— 

••(A)  the  officer  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
regulation  or  Issue  the  order  finds  that  ur- 
gent and  compelling  circumstances  make 
compliance  with  such  requirements  Imprac- 
ticable; 

"(B1  the  regulation  Is  prescribed  or  order  is 
Issued  on  a  temporary  basis;  and 

"'(C)  the  publication  of  such  temporary  reg- 
ulation or  order  Is  accompanied  by  the  find- 
ing made  under  clause  lA)  (and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  such  finding)  and  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  Is  provided 
for  not  less  than  30  days  of  public  comment 
before  any  regulation  or  order  becomes  final 

"(3)  All  comments  received  during  the  pub- 
lic comment  period  specified  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  considered  and 
the  publication  of  the  final  regulation  or 
order  shall  contain  written  responses  to  such 
comments 

■•(c)  PUBLIC  Comment  on  Procurement 
Regulations  —Any  procurement  policy,  reg- 
ulation, procedure,  or  form  (Including  any 
amendment  or  modification  of  any  such  pol- 
icy, regulation,  procedure,  or  form)  Issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  section  22 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act." 

(b)  Scope  of  application.— Section  709  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U  S  C 
App  2159).  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  not  apply  to  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  or  order  Issued  in  proposed  nr 
final  form  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 

SEC     ISA    WAfVTRS   OF   CERTAIN    EMPI>OYMENT 
KKNTKKTIONa 

(a>  In  (iKSKH\i.  -iiectlon  208  of  title  18. 
Unlt^'d  SLatt>.s  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following 

"(e)(1)  The  President  may  grant  a  waiver 
of  a  restriction  Imposed  by  this  section  to  a 
special  Government  employee  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifies  in  writing  that 
It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  grant  the  waiv- 
er and  that  the  services  of  the  special  Gov- 
ernment employee  are  critically  needed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government  Not 
more  than  50  special  Government  employees 
currently  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  any  one  lime  may  have  been  granted 
waivers  under  this  paragraph,  of  which  25 
may  be  granted  only  for  special  Government 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
use  In  discharging  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  with  respect  to  ensuring  ade- 
quate energy  supplies  during  the  current  cri- 
sis In  the  Middle  East.  A  waiver  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  extend  to  the  negotia- 
tion or  execution  of  a  Government  contract 
with  a  private  employer  of  an  appointee  or 
with  any  person— 

"I  A I  In  which  the  appointee  has  a  financial 
Interest  within  the  meaning  of  this  section; 
or 

"(B)  with  which  the  appointee  has  an  offi- 
cial relationship 

"(2)  Waivers  under  paragraph  il)  may  be 
granted  only  to  special  Government  employ- 


ees of  the  executive  branch,  other  than  such 
employees  in  the  Executive  OfTlce  of  the 
President 

•■i3i  A  certification  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  upon  Its  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  shall  Identify— 

•iAi  the  special  Government  employee 
covert.l  by  the  waiver  by  name  and  by  posi- 
tion, and 

•(B)  the  reasons  for  granting  the  waiver 
A  copy  of  the  certification  shall  also  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics. 

■•(<)  The  President  may  not  delegate  the 
authority  provided  by  this  subsection 

■•(5)(A)  The  designated  agency  ethics  offi- 
cial (as  defined  in  section  106  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978)  of  the  agency  which 
employs  a  person  granted  a  waiver  under 
this  subsection  shall  prepare,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  that  person's  service  as  a  special 
Government  employee  (with  respect  to  which 
the  waiver  was  granted),  a  report  stating 
whether  the  person  has  engaged  in  activities 
otherwise  prohibited  by  this  section,  and  if 
so.  what  those  activities  were  Before  the  re- 
port Is  filed  under  subparagraph  (B).  the  per- 
son with  respect  to  whom  the  report  was  pre- 
pared shall  certify  that  the  contents  of  the 
report  are  complete  and  accurate,  to  the  per- 
son's best  knowledge  and  belief 

••rB)  A  report  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  riled  with  the  President  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  that  person's  service  as  a  special 
Government  employee,  but  in  no  event  later 
than  November  30.  1991 

"iCi  If  the  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
subparagraph  (B)  is  not  filed,  the  person  who 
IS  the  subject  of  the  report  shall  be  ineligible 
for  any  Federal  Government  employment 
until  such  report  is  filed 

••(D)  If  an  agency  fails  to  prepare  and  file 
a  report  under  this  subsection  by  the  date  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (B).  no  employee  of 
that  agency  may.  after  such  date,  be  granted 
a  waiver  under  this  subsection  until  such  re- 
port Is  prepared  and  filed 

■■(6)  Any  waiver  granted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  terminate  on  September  30. 
1991    " 

(t))  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments—Section  710  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  use  App  2160)  is 
amended— 

111  by  striking  paragraph  i4)  of  subMCllon 
(b); 

(2)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c). 

(3)  In  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out  '"need- 
ed; and  he  is"  and  inserting  "needed   ".  and 

(1)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section le) 

Part  E— Technical  amendments 
sec.  ml    priorities  in  contracts  and  or- 

OFR.S 

Section  iOl  uf  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use.  App  2071 1  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  'mate- 
rials and  facilities^'  and  inserting  'mate- 
rials, services,  and  facilities  ". 

(2)  in  subsection  icid)  by  striking  "sup- 
plies of  materials  and  equipment"'  and  in- 
serting "materials,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices"; 

(3)  by  striking  paragraphs  (2i  and  (3)  and 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(2)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  used  to  require  priority 
performance  of  contracts  or  orders,  or  to 
control  the  distribution  of  any  supplies  of 
materials,  service,  and  facilities  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, unless  the  President  finds  that- 


"(A)  such  materials,  services,  and  facilities 
are  scarce,  critical,  and  e.saenlial  — 

••(11  to  maintain  or  expand  exploration, 
production,  refining,  transportation, 

■•111)  to  conserve  energy  supplies:  or 

"(HI)  to  construct  or  maintain  energy  fa- 
cilities; and 

•'iBi  maintenance  or  expansion  of  explo- 
ration, production,  refining  transportation, 
or  conservation  of  energy  supplies  or  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  energy  fa- 
cilities cannot  reasonably  be  accomplished 
without  exercising  the  authority  specified  in 
paragraph  il  >  of  this  subsection   ",  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  di  as  para- 
graph (3). 

SEC.  UX  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

Section  301(e)(2)(B)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  |50  use  App  20eiie)(2)(B)) 
IS  amended  by  striking  "and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  respec- 
tive Houses"  and  inserting  'and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urtian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  " 

SEC    1*3    I.NNTSTK.ATIONS;  RECORDS;  REPORTS; 
SIBIHIKNA-S 

Section  705  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  use.  App  21551  Is  amended— 

(I)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "subpena" 
and  inserting  "subpoena". 

i2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (CI.  (d).  le). 
and  (f)  as  subsections  (bi.  (c).  (di.  and  le).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)).  by  striking  "XI, 000  "  and  in- 
serting "JIO.OOO":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)  las  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)),  by  striking  all  after  the  first 
sentence 

SEC.  144.  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONNEU 

la)  Notice  of  appointment  and  Financial 
Disclosure  for  Employees  Serving  with- 
nL"T  Compensation— Section  710(b)(6)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U  SC 
App.  2160(b)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(6)  N(3TICE  AND  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS— 

"(A)  Public  notice  of  appointment  —The 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  who  ap- 
points any  individual  under  this  subsection 
shall  publish  a  notice  of  such  appointment  In 
the  Federal  Register,  including  the  name  of 
the  appointee,  the  employing  department  or 
agency,  the  title  of  the  appointee's  position, 
and  the  name  of  the  appointee's  private  em- 
ployer 

■■|B)  Financial  disclosure.— Any  Individ- 
ual appointed  under  this  subsection  who  is 
not  required  to  file  a  financial  disclosure  re- 
port pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978.  shall  file  a  confiden- 
tial financial  disclosure  report  pursuant  to 
section  107  of  such  Act  with  the  appointing 
department  or  agency    " 

(b)  Technical  amendments —Section 
710(b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(50  use   App  2ie0(b))  is  amended— 

(1 1  In  paragraph  i7)— 

(A  I  by  striking  "Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission"  and  in- 
serting "Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  ";  and 

(Bi  by  striking  "and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production";  and 

(2i  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  transpor- 
tation and  not  to  exceed  $15  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  while  away  from  their  homes 
and  regular  places  of  business  pursuant  to 
such  appointment  "  and  inserting  "reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  car- 
rying out  the  functions  for  which  they  were 
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appointed    in    the   same   manner   as   persons 
employed  Intermittently  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  allowed  expenses  under  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  " 
SEC.  144.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

Section  TlliaKli  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  i50  use.  App.  2161 1  is  amended 
by  sinking  "Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  in- 
serting "Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 
Part  F— Repealers  and  Coni-orming 
Amendments 
sec.  161  synthetic  fuel  action 

Section  307  of  ihe  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950. SOU  SC   App  2097' is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  ibi.  by  sinking  the  2d  sen- 
tence; and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c)  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  the  section. 

SEC.  ISi  VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS. 

Section  708.^  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of;950i50USC   App   2158a  •  is  repealed 
SEC    IM   REPEAL  OF  IN"TF.REST  PAYMENT  PROV1 
810NS. 

Section  711  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  i50  use   App  2161 1  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  ib). 

(2)  by  striking  "(aid  i  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2i  and  paragraph  (4)"  and  Insert- 
ing "lai  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(C)". 

(3)  by  striking  In  subsection  (a)  In  the  par- 
enthetical 'and  for  the  payment  of  interest 
under  subsection  ibi  of  this  section",  and 

ill  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  a.s  subsection  (b).  and 

.5  by  striking  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  redesignating  paragraph  (4)iAi 
as  subsection  (c  i 

SEC    154.  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON   DEFENSE  PRO- 
DL'CTlON. 
Section  712  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (SOU  SC   App  21621  IS  repealed 
SEC.  IftS.  PERSONS  DISQUALIFIED  FOR  EMPLOY 
MENT 
Section  716  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U  S  C    App   2\6S>t  i.s  repealed 
SEC    1S«.  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  ON  UNIFORM  COST 
ACCOUNTING    STANDARDS;    REPORT 
SUBMITTED 
Section  718  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  "50  use    App   2167  ■  i.s  repealed 
SEC.   1J7.  NA'nONAL  COMMISSION  ON  SUPPUES 
AND  SHORTAGES 
Section  720  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
ofl950i50USC   App  2169J  IS  repealed. 
Part  G    Rkaithorization  of  Selected 

l»KOVISION.'i 
SEC.  161    AUTHORlZA-nON  OF  APPROPRlA"nONS. 

Section  71  lie. I  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (as  amended  by  section  143  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

••(CI    There    are    authorized    to    be    appro- 
priated for  each  of  fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  and 
1993  not   to  exceed   $130,000,000  to  carry   out 
the  provisions  of  title  III  of  this  Act.". 
SEC.  1*2.  EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM. 

The  !si  sentence  of  section  717iai  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (50  US  C  App 
2166<aii  is  amended  by  striking  'Oct.ober  20. 
1990"  and  Inserting  "September  30.  1993' 

TITLE  II— ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  TO 

IMPROVE  INDUSTRIAL  PREPAREDNESS 

Part  A-  Encouraging  Improvement  ok  the 

Defense  LNDt'STUiAL  Ba.se 

SEC.  »I.  PROCUREMENT  OF  CRITICAL  COMPO- 
NENTS AND  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
ITEMS. 

ta)  Policy  Re(JUIRED  -The  President,  act- 
ing through  the  Administrator  for  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  shall  issue  a  procure- 
ment  policy    providing   for   the   solicitation 


and  award  of  contracts  for  the  procurement 
of  critical  components  or  critical  technology 
items  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (bi. 

(bi  Performance  bv  Domestic  Sources  — 
Except  as  provided  m  subsection  (ci,  any  so- 
licitation for  the  procurement  of  a  critical 
component  or  a  critical  technology  item 
shall— 

(1)  contain  a  specification  that  only  do- 
mestic sources  are  eligible  for  award,  or 

(2)  contain  provisions  that^ 

(Ai  specify  the  minimum  percentage  of  the 
total  estimated  value  of  the  contract  that  is 
to  be  performed  by  1  or  more  dom.estic 
sources; 

iB)  provide  for  the  attainment  of  such  re- 
quirement by  the  firm  selected  as  prime  con- 
tractor or  through  subcontractors  pursuant 
to  a  subcontracting  plan  submitted  with  the 
prime  contractor's  offer: 

(C»  specify  that  offers  shall  be  evaluated 
for  award  on  a  basis  reflecting  the  extent 
that  each  offer  meets  or  exceeds  the  speci- 
fied percentage,  such  evaluation  factor  being 
accorded  significant  weight  (not  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  evaluation 
factors  to  be  considered  in  making  the  award 
decision). 

(c)  Waiver.- 

(1)  In  general  -  The  requirements  of  para- 
graphs 111  and  i2i  of  subsection  ib)  may  be 
waived  in  accordance  with  regulation  speci- 
fying circumistances  under  which  the  con- 
tracting officer  may  make  a  determination 
that  such  restrictions  are  likely  to  result  in 
a  significant  adverse  impact  on  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Procedure— The  determination  of  the 
contracting  officer  shall  be— 

1.^1  supported  by  a  specific  written  finding 
which  justifies  such  determination;  and 

(Bi  approved  by  the  senior  procurement  ex- 
ecutive of  the  department  or  agency  (des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  16i3'  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Acti  or  a 
designee  of  such  officer. 

(3)  Public  availability' —Copies  of  waiver 
determination  approved  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (li  (including  the  supporting  written 
justifications  and  approvals)  shall  be  made 
available  upon  request  to — 

(A)  the  public,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  552  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  or 

(B)  any  member,  or  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee, of  the  Congress. 

(d)  ACQUISITION  REGULA-nONS  REIJUIRED.— 
Before  the  end  of  the  27a-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  single  Government-wide  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation,  referred  to  in  section 
25(cKl)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  Act.  shall  be  modified  to  provide  for 
the  solicitation,  award,  and  administration 
of  contracts  for  the  procurement  of  critical 
componenti"  or  critical  technology  items  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  policy  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A). 

le)  Definitions —For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  terms  '•critical  component", 
'critical  technology  item.",  and  "domestic 
source'  have  the  meanings  given  to  such 
terms  in  section  702  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950 

SEC.   802.   RECOGNITION  OF   MODERNIZED   PRO- 
DUCTION SYSTEMS  ANT)  EQUIPMENT 
IN  CONTRACT  AWARD  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRA'nON. 
;a'  In  General— The  single  Government- 
wide    Federal     Acquisition    Regulation,    re- 
ferred to  in  section  25(C)(li  of  the  Office  of 
Federal   Procurement  Policy  Act  i41   U  SC. 
421ic)(l)i.  shall  be  amended  to  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  acquisition  plan 


for  any  major  system  acquisition,  or  any 
other  acquisition  program  designated  by  the 
Secretary  or  agency  head  responsible  for 
such  acquisition,  shall  provide  for  contract 
solicitation  provisions  which  encourage  com- 
peting offerors  to  acquire  for  utilization  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract  modern  in- 
dustrial faciiities  and  production  systemis 
iincluding  hardware  and  software  .  and  other 
modern  production  equipm.enl,  that  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  offerors  and  reduce 
the  costs  of  production 

(bi  AUTHORIZED  SOLICIT A-HON  PROVISIONS — 

Contract  solicitation  provisions  referred  to 
m  subsection  la  may  include  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(1  i  An  evaluation  advantage  in  making  the 
contract  award  determination. 

(2 1  A  provision  for  a  domestic  contractor  to 
share  in  any  demonstrated  cost  savings  that 
are  attributable  to  increased  productivity  re- 
sulting from,  the  following  contractor  ac- 
tions not  required  by  the  contract— 

(Ai  the  acquisition  and  utiiization  of  mod- 
ern industrial  facilities  and  production  sys- 
tems (including  hardware  and  software),  and 
other  modern  production  equipment,  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  or 

Bi  the  utilization  of  other  manufacturing 
technology"  improvements  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract 

(Ci    DOMES'nC    CONTRACTCiR     DEFINED —Fof 

purposes  of  this  section  and  section  203,  the 
term  ""dom.estic  contractor"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  the  ""domestic  source"  in  section 
702i7'  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
SEC.  a03.  SUSTAINING  IN"VXSTMENT. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
order  to  encourage  investment  to  maintain 
our  Nation's  technological  leadership,  to  pre- 
serve the  strength  of  our  industrial  base,  and 
to  encou.f-age  contractors  to  invest  in  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  technology,  advanced 
production  equipment,  and  advanced  m.anu- 
facturing  processes,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  part  of  his  implementation  of  changes  to 
defense  acquisition  policies  pursuant  tc  the 
Defense  Management  Review  shall 
consider— 

ill  full  allowability  of  independent  re- 
search and  development  bid  and  proposal 
costs; 

i2i  appropriate  regulatory  changes  to  in- 
crease the  progress  payment  rates  payable 
under  contracts,  and 

1 3)  an  increase  of  not  more  than  10  percent 
in  the  amount  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
imbursable to  a  domestic  contractor  as  the 
Governments  share  of  costs  incurred  for  the 
acquisition  of  production  special  tooling, 
production  special  test  equipment,  and  pro- 
duction special  systems  .including  hardware 
and  software)  for  use  m  the  performance  of 
the  contract 

Part  B— Miscellaneous 

SEC.  211.  DISCOURAGING  LIST  AIR  TRADE  PRAC- 
TICES. 

lai  Suspension  or  Debarment  Author- 
ized —Subpart  9  4  of  title  48,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (or  any  successor  regulation) 
shall  be  amended  to  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  contractor,  who 
has  engaged  in  an  unfair  trade  practice,  as 
defined  m  subsection  (b).  may  t>e  found  to 
presently  lack  such  business  integrity  or 
business  honesty  that  seriously  and  directly 
affects  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor 
to  perform  any  contract  awarded  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  perform,  a  subcontract 
under  such  a  contract 

(bi  Definitions —For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "unfair  trade  practice"  means 
the  commission  of  any  of  the  following  acts 
by  a  contractor: 
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111  An  unfair  trade  practice,  aa  defcermlnecl 
by  the  International  Trade  Commission,  for 
a  violation  of  section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U  S  C    1337) 

(2)  A  violation,  aa  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  of  any  agreement  of  the 
group  known  as  the  "Coordinating  Commit- 
tee" for  purposes  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  19TO  or  any  similar  bilateral  or 
multilateral  export  control  agreement 

(3)  A  knowingly  false  statement  regarding 
a  material  element  of  a  certification  con- 
cerning the  foreign  content  of  an  Item  of 
supply,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  or  the  head  of  the  agency  to 
which  such  certificate  was  furnishp<l 


TITLE  III- 


-  AMENDMENT  TO  RE  I  .ATE  I) 
IJVWS 


SEC.  301    KNKIUiY  SEC  I  HTTV 

lai    C<iNt.Kt-..-^.-iI(i.SAl.    l.NTKHt.sT    MA.MFEST    IN 

OTHER  Laws -The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  congressional  Interest  in  energy  secu- 
rity and  the  availability  of  energy  for  de- 
fense mobilization.  Industrial  preparedness, 
and  other  purposes  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  has  also  been  expressed  In 
various  statutes  enacted  since  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  such  Act.  Including  the 
provisions  of  Geothermal  Energy  Research, 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974.  the  Biomass  Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels 
Act  of  1980.  and  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1985  which  relate  to  geothermal 
energy,  alcohol,  and  synthetic  fuel  projects 

(bi  REPORTS  REQl'lRED.— To  assist  the  Con- 
gress in  discharging  congressional  respon- 
sibility for  energy  security  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  energy  for  defense  mobilization,  indus- 
trial preparedness,  and  other  purposes  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  less  frequently  than  the  end  of  each 
odd-numbered  year,  the  projected  capacity 
and  potential  prospects  for  the  use  of  alter- 
native and  renewable  sources  of  energy  for 
such  purposes 

Ic)  GEOTHERMAL  E.NERGV  pRt)G RAM  -Sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Geothermal  Energy  Research. 
Development,  and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
(30  U.S  C.  1M3)  (relating  to  period  of  guaran- 
ties and  Interest  assistance)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "1990  ■  and  inserting  "1993  ' 

titij:  rv-FAiR  trade  in  financial 

SERVICES 
SEC.  Ml   SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Fair  Trade 

In  Financial  Services  Act  of  1990" 

SEC.  ¥n.  EFFETTtATINO  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA- 
TlOSAl.  TRFJKTMENT  FOH  BANKS 
AN!)  BANK  H<>IJ)IN<;  COMPANIES. 

The  International  Hanking  Act  uf  ii^8  (12 
U-S.C.  3101  et  seq  i  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following 

"NATIONAL  TREATMEJVT 

"Sec  15  (a)  Purpose.— This  section  is  In- 
tended to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies  that  op- 
erate or  seek  to  operate  In  those  countries, 
and  thereby  end  discrimination  against  Unit- 
ed States  banks  and  bank  holding  compa- 
nies. 

■•(b)  Reports  Required  - 

"(1)  Cf)NTENT8  OE  REPORT  The  Secretary 
Of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1.  1992.  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  Uw  CoOfTPHi*  a  report— 

**(A)l40Btlfving  any  foreign  country— 

"(1)  that  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banks  and  bank  hold- 
ing companies — 


"(I I  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  or 

••(III  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
Indicating  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment, and 

••(II)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (did)  Is  In  effect. 

••(B)  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country;  and 

■  (Ci  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (CMI) 
with  respect  to  that  country 

"(2)  Submission  of  report  — 

"(A)  In  general  —The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (li  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1968. 

"iB)  Most  recent  report  defined.— If  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted 
as  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602, 
that  report  under  section  3602  shall  be  the 
most  recent  report'  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (l)(A)(i)(I). 

"(ci  Negotiations  Reijuired  — 

"(1)  Ln  OtNERAL  — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  country  — 

"(A)  in  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968, 
there  is  a  significant  failure  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  United  States  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies,  and 

■(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d  m  1 )  Is  In  effect, 
to  ensure  that  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  banks  and  hold- 
ing com(ianies. 

"(2)  Negotiations  not  required.— Para- 
graph (1)  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  Initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  If  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  would  Impair  national 
economic  interests;  and 

•■(Bi  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

"(di  Discretionary  Sanctions  — 

"(1)  Secretary's  determina-hon  — The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  any  time, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  banks 
or  bank  holding  companies 

■■i2)  ACTION  BY  AGENCY  —If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  (and  has  not  rescinded)  a  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  ili  with  respect  to 
a  foreign  country,  any  Federal  banking 
agency— 

"(A)  may  include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1988  and  other  reports  under  sut> 
section  (bid)  among  the  factors  the  agency 
considers  in  evaluating  any  application  or 
notice  filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  coun- 
try, and 

"(B)  may.  based  upon  that  detenmination 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  deny 
the  application  or  disapprove  the  notice 

"(3i  Review  -The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may.  at  any  time,  and  shall,  annually. 
review  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(1)  and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded 


'lei  PREVEN-nsr.  E.xis-nso  Entities  From 
Being  Used  to  Evade  This  Section  - 

"(1)  In  general  -If  a  determination  under 
subsection  (dMl)  Is  in  effect  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country,  no  bank,  foreign  hank  de- 
scribed in  section  8iai.  branrh,  agency,  com- 
mercial lending  company,  tir  other  affiliated 
entity  that  Is  a  person  of  that  country  shall, 
without  prior  approval  pursuant  to  para- 
graph i3i  or  (41.  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the 
United  States— 

"(A)  commence  any  line  of  business  In 
which  It  was  not  engaged  aa  of  the  date  on 
which  thai  determination  was  published  In 
the  Federal  Register;  or 

"(B)  conduct  business  from  any  location  at 
which  it  did  not  conduct  business  as  of  that 
date 

"(2)  Exception -Paragraph  d)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  transactions  under  sec- 
tion 2(h)(2)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956 

"(3)  State-supervised  enttties.— 
(A)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  If— 
(ii  the  entity  in  question  Is  an  uninsured 
State  bank  or  branch,  a  State  agency,  or  a 
commercial  lending  company. 

"(11)  the  State  requires  the  entity  to  ob- 
tain the  prior  approval  of  the  State  bank  su- 
pervisor before  engaging  in  the  activity  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  i  .^  i  or  i  B '  of  para- 
graph (1),  and 

'•(HI)  no  other  provision  of  Federal  law  re- 
quires the  entity  to  obtain  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal  banking  agency  before 
engaging  in  that  activity 

"(B)  The  State  bank  supervisor  shall  con- 
sult about  the  application  with  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  (as  defined  m 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act)  It  the  State  bank  supervisor  approves 
the  application,  the  supervisor  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  and 
provide  the  agency  with  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  the  application  During  the  45-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  receives  the 
record,  the  agency,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  bank  supervisor- 

"(1)  may  include  the  determination  under 
subsection  (did)  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
reports  under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  .Act  of  1988  and 
other  reports  under  subsection  (b)di  of  this 
section  among  the  factors  the  agency  consid- 
ers in  evaluating  the  application,  and 

"(11)  may  Issue  an  order  disapproving  the 
activity  in  question  based  upon  that  deter- 
mination and  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury 

The  period  for  disapproval  under  clause  ill) 
may.  in  the  agem  y  s  discretion,  be  extended 
for  not  more  than  45  days 

•"(4)  Federal  Ai-fRnvAi.  If  the  trans- 
action is  not  described  in  paragraph  i3)(Ai. 
the  entity  in  question  shall  obtain  the  prior 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Federal  banking 
agency 

"■(5)  Informing  state  slpehvisors  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  inform  State 
bank  supervisors  of  any  det*>nTiination  under 
subsection  (did  i 

"•(6)  Effect  on  (tther  law  Nothing  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  U)  relieve 
the  entity  In  question  from  any  otherwise 
applicable  requirement  of  Federal  law 

••(0  National  Treatment  Defined  A  for- 
eign country  acc(^'rds  national  treatment  to 
United  Stales  banks  and  bank  holding  com 
panies  if  it  offers  them  ihe  same  competitive 
opportunities  (Including  effective  market  ac- 
cess) aa  are  available  to  ltJ<  domestic  banks 
and  bank  ho;<llng  i  ompanles 
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"(gi  Person  of  a  Foreign  Country  De- 
fined —  A  person  of  a  foreign  country  Is  a 
person  that — 

"(1)  Is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

"•(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country, 

••(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual— 

"(A)  is  a  citizen  of  that  country,  or 

"(B)  Is  domiciled  In  that  country;  or 

■•(4)  is  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  paragraph  d ).  (2).  or 
(3). 

"(h)  EScercise  ok  Discretion  —In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section- 

•"d>  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  banking  agencies  shall  act  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  a  bilateral  or  multilat- 
eral agreement  governing  financial  ser\'ices 
entered  Into  by  the  President  and  approved 
and  Implemented  by  the  Congress,  and 

"(2)  the  Federal  banking  agencies.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury - 

"(A)  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  a  bank. 
foreign  bank,  branch,  agency,  commercial 
lending  company,  or  other  affiliated  entity 
that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign  country  and  is 
already  operating  In  the  United  States— 

•"(ii  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  banks  and  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  and 

••(ill  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies already  operating  m  that  country  to 
expand  their  activities  in  that  country  even 
If  that  country  determined  that  the  United 
States  did  not  accord  national  treatment  to 
that  countrys  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies, and 

"(Bi  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
titles already  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  entitles  that  are  not  already  operating 
In  the  United  States,  insofar  a.s  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  consistent  with  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  section" 

SEC,  40S.  EFFXCTLA-nNG  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA 
■nONAL  TREATMENT  FOR  SECLRl 
TIES  BROKERS  AND  DEAl^RS. 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  d5 
US  C  78a  et  seq  i  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

""NA-nONAL  TREATMENT 

"SEC  36  ;ai  Purpose  -This  section  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States 
brokers  and  dealers  that  operate  or  seek  to 
operate  In  those  countries,  and  thereby  end 
discrimination  against  United  States  bro- 
kers and  dealers 

"(bi  Reports  Required  - 

••(li  Contents  of  report  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1,  1992,  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  reports 

"(A'  Identifying  any  foreign  country— 

•■(i)  that  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  brokers  and  dealers— 

""ill  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1968;  or 

""(III  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  informa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
Indicating  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment, and 

"(ill  with  respect  to  which  no  determma 
tion  under  subsection  (did  i  Is  in  effect, 

••(Bi  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country,  and 


•■(C)  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (Odi 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

"(2)  Submission  of  report — 

"(A)  Ln  general— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (D  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1988 

"(Bi  Most  recent  report  defined —If  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  d  i  is  submitted 
as  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602. 
that  report  under  section  3602  shall  be  the 
"most  recent  report'  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph d)(A)(i)(Ii 

"(c)  Negotiations  Required — 

""d)  Ln  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  country  — 

"(Ai  in  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988. 
there  is  a  significant  failure  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  United  States  brokers  or 
dealers;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (did)  is  in  effect, 
to  ensure  that  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. 

"■(2)  Negotiations  not  required  —Para- 
graph d)  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  if  the  Secreta.y— 

••(A'  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  would  impair  national 
economic  Interests;  and 

••(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chainnan  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committee  on  Energ>-  an(j 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representalives. 

••(di  Discretionary  Sanctions  — 

••(li  Sf.cret.ary's  determination —The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  at  any  time, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion that  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  brokers 
or  dealers 

"■(2i  actions  by  commission  —If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  (and  has  not  rescinded)  a 
determination  under  paragraph  di  with  re- 
spect to  a  foreign  country,  the  Com.mission— 

••(A)  may  include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
3602  of  the  Omnibus  TVade  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1988  and  paragraph  d  '  of  this  sub- 
section among  the  factors  the  Commission 
considers  (i)  in  evaluating  any  application 
filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  country,  or 
(li)  in  (determining  whether  t*^  prohibit  an  ac- 
quisition for  which  a  notice  is  required  under 
paragraph  (3i  by  a  person  of  that  foreign 
country;  and 

""iBi  may,  based  upon  that  determination 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  deny 
the  application  or  prohibit  the  acquisition. 

■•(3)  No-ncE  required  to  acquire  broker 
or  dealer — 

'•(A)  Ln  general— If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister (and  has  not  rescinded  i  a  determination 
under  paragraph  d)  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
country,  no  person  of  that  foreign  country, 
acting  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  acquire 
control  of  any  registered  broker  or  dealer 
unless— 

••(i)  the  Commission  has  been  given  notice 
60  days  in  advance  of  the  acquisition,  in  such 
form  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
rule  and  containing  such  information  as  the 
Commission  requires  by  rule  or  order;  and 

"•(ii)  the  Commission  has  not  prohibited 
the  acquisition. 


"(B)  Commission  may  extend  so-day  pe- 
riod—The  Commission  may.  by  order  ex- 
tend the  notice  period  during  which  an  ac- 
quisition may  be  prohibited  under  subpara- 
graph (A  )  for  an  additional  180  days 

"•(Ci  Effective  date  —The  requirements  cf 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  any  acquisi- 
tion of  control  that  is  completed  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  under 
paragraph  d  :>  is  published,  irrespective  of 
when  the  acquisition  was  initiated 

■•(4)  Review— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may,  at  any  time,  and  shal;  anrually. 
review  any  determination  under  paragraph 
di  and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded, 

•"(ei  Nation  .i.  Treatment  Defined  —a  for- 
eign country  accords  national  treatment  to 
United  States  brokers  and  dealers  if  it  offers 
them  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access  as  are 
available  to  its  domestic  brokers  and  deal- 
ers. 

"•(f)  Persons  of  a  Foreign  Country  De- 
fined—a person  of  a  foreign  country  is  a 
person  that — 

•d)  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  that 
country; 

"•(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
that  country; 

■'(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual— 
"(A)  IS  a  citizen  of  that  country;  or 
"(Bi  is  domiciled  in  that  country:  or 
"(4)  is  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in   paragraph  d ).  (2).  or 
(3). 

'•(gi  Exercise  of  Discretion  —In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section- 

•"di  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commission  shall  act  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  a  bilateral  or  multiiatera'.  agreement 
governing  financial  services  entered  into  by 
the  President  and  approved  and  implemented 
by  the  Congress,  and 

""(2i  the  Comm.ission.  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 

"(A  I  shal!  consider,  with  respect  to  a 
broker  or  dealer  that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign 
country  and  is  already  operating  in  the  Unit- 
ed States— 

"•(li  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  brokers  and  dealers; 
and 

■"(ii)  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  brokers  or  dealers  already  op- 
erating in  that  country  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities in  that  country  even  if  that  country 
determined  that  the  United  States  did  not 
accord  national  treatment  to  that  country's 
brokers  or  dealers;  and 

•■(Bi  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
tities already  operating  in  the  United  States 
and  entities  that  are  not  already  operating 
in  the  United  States,  insofar  as  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  consistent  with  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  section  ' 

SEC  404  EFFECTLA-nNG  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  NA 
•nONAL  TREATMENT  FOR  IN^-EST 
MENT  ADVISERS. 

The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (12 
use  80b-j  et  seq  1  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section; 

••NATIONAL  TREATMENT 

"'Sec.  223.  (a  I  Purpose —This  section  is  In- 
tended to  encourage  foreign  countries  to  ac- 
cord national  treatment  to  United  States  in- 
vestment advisers  that  operate  or  seek  tc-  op- 
erate in  those  countries,  and  thereby  end  dis- 
crimination against  United  States  invest- 
ment advisers. 

b  Reports  Required.— 
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■■il)  CONTENTS  OF  REPORT —The  Secxeurv 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 1.  1992,  and  biennially  thereafter,  submit 
to  the  Conrress  a  rep<irt 

"(A)  IdentlfylnK  any  foreign  country- 

"(ll  that  does  not  accord  national  treat- 
ment to  United  Sutes  Investment  advisers— 

■•(I)  according  to  the  most  recent  report 
under  section  3602  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988:  or 

"(U)  on  the  basis  of  more  recent  Informa- 
tion that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate 
Indicating  a  failure  to  accord  national  treat- 
ment; and 

"(II)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  idid)  is  in  effect; 

"(Bl  explaining  why  the  Secretary  has  not 
made,  or  has  rescinded,  such  a  determination 
with  respect  to  that  country,  and 

••(C)  describing  the  results  of  any  negotia- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  lodi 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

••(2)  Submission  of  report.— 

•I  A  I  In  general  -The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  submitted  as  part  of  a 
report  submitted  under  section  3602  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competition  Act  of  1968 

••(Bl  Most  recent  report  defined  —If  the 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  submitted 
as  part  of  a  report  under  such  section  3602. 
that  report  under  section  3602  shall  be  the 
most  recent  report'  for  purposes  of  para 
graph  il)(A)(l)(I). 

••(c)  Negotiations  Required  — 

••(1)  In  general —The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  initiate  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  country— 

•(A I  in  which,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent report  under  section  3602  of  the  Omni- 
bus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968. 
there  is  a  significant  failure  to  accord  na- 
tional treatment  to  United  States  invest- 
ment advisers;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  no  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (d)(1)  is  In  effect,  to 
ensure  that  such  country  accords  national 
treatment  to  United  States  Investment  ad- 
visers 

••(2)  Negotiations  not  required  —Para- 
graph (1>  does  not  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  initiate  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  country  If  the  Secretary 

"(A)  determines  that  such  negotiations 
would  be  fruitless  or  would  impair  national 
economic  interests,  and 

"(B)  gives  written  notice  of  that  deter- 
mination to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

"(dt  Discretionary  Sanctions.- 

••(ii  Secretary's  nsTERMiNA-noN  — The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  any  time, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  determina- 
tion thai  a  foreign  country  does  not  accord 
national  treatment  to  United  States  Invest- 
ment advisers. 

"(2)  ACTIONS  BY  commission.- If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  has  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  land  has  not  rescinded)  a 
determination  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  foreign  country,  the  Commission- 
I  A)  may  include  that  determination  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  reports  under  section 
3602  of  the  Omnibus  1YaJe  and  Competitive- 
ness Act  of  1968  and  paragraph  (li  of  this  sub- 
section among  the  factors  the  Commission 
considers  ili  in  evaluating  any  application 
filed  by  a  person  of  that  foreign  country,  or 
(111  In  determining  whether  Wi  prohibit  an  ac- 
quisition for  which  a  notice  is  required  under 
paragraph  :3)  by  a  person  of  that  foreign 
country:  and 


■  iBi  may.  based  uptm  that  determination 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  deny 
the  application  or  prohibit  the  acquisition. 
•i3>  Notice  required  to  acquire  invkbt- 

MENT  ADVISER  - 

"(Ai  IN  GENFJtAL  — If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister land  has  not  rescinded)  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
country,  no  person  of  that  foreign  country, 
acting  directly  or  Indirectly,  shall  acquire 
control  of  any  registered  Investment  adviser 
unless- 

••(I  I  the  Commission  has  been  given  notice 
60  days  in  advance  of  the  acquisition,  In  such 
form  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  by 
rule  and  containing  such  Information  as  the 
Commission  requires  by  rule  or  order:  and 

•'(11)  the  Commission  has  not  prohibited 
the  acquisition 

■(B)  Commission  may  extend  8o-day  pe- 
riod—The  Commission  may.  by  order,  ex- 
tend the  notice  period  during  which  an  ac- 
quisition may  be  prohibited  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  an  additional  180  days 

"iCi  Effective  date.  -The  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  any  acquisi- 
tion of  control  that  is  completed  on  or  after 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  published.  Irrespective  of 
when  the  acquisition  was  initiated 

■■i4i  Review. -The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may.  at  any  time,  and  shall,  annually. 
review  any  determination  under  paragraph 
il)  and  decide  whether  that  determination 
should  be  rescinded 

••(e)  NA^noNAL  TREATMENT  DEFINED  —A  for- 
eign country  accords  national  treatment  to 
United  States  investment  advisers  If  It  offers 
them  the  same  competitive  opportunities 
(including  effective  market  access)  as  are 
available  to  its  domestic  investment  advis- 
ers. 

••(f)  Persons  of  a  Foreign  Country  De 
FINED  —A   person  of  a  foreign  country  Is  a 
person  that- 
'll 1)   Is  organized   under   the   laws  of  that 
country; 

"(2)  has  its  principal  place  of  business  In 
that  country; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual— 
■■(A)  Is  a  citizen  of  that  country:  or 
"(B)  is  domiciled  in  that  country,  or 
"(4)  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  controlled  by 
a  person  described  in  paragraph  di.  (2),  or 
(3). 

••(g)  Exercise  of  Discretion  —In  exercis- 
ing discretion  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Commission  shall  act  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreement 
governing  financial  services  entered  into  by 
the  President  and  approved  and  Implemented 
by  the  Congress,  and 

••(2)  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury— 

"(A)  shall  consider,  with  respect  to  an  In- 
vestment adviser  that  is  a  person  of  a  foreign 
country  and  is  already  operating  In  the  Unit- 
ed States— 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  that  foreign  coun- 
try has  a  record  of  according  national  treat- 
ment to  United  States  Investment  advisers, 
and 

•■(II)  whether  that  country  would  permit 
United  States  investment  advisers  already 
operating  in  that  country  to  expand  their  ac 
tlvitles  In  that  country  even  If  that  country 
determined  that  the  United  States  did  not 
accord  national  treatment  to  that  country's 
Investment  advisers:  and 

"(B)  may  further  differentiate  between  en- 
titles already  operating  in  the  United  States 


and  entitles  thai  are  not  already  operating 
In  the  United  States.  Insofar  as  such  dif- 
ferentiation is  consistent  with  a<  hlevlng  the 
purpose  of  this  section 

SEC.  406.  nNANCIAL  INTEKUEPENDENCE  STUDY 

Subtitle  G  of  title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  i22  U  SC 
5341  et  seq.i  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  seition 

-8EC.       3«ft.       FINANCIAL      LVrERIIEPENDENCE 

8ti;dy. 

"(a)  Investigation  Required —The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  and 
coordination  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agencies  las  defined 
in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Dep<jslt  Insurance 
Act),  and  any  other  appropriate  Federal 
agency  or  department  to  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  conduct 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  Interdependence  of  the  financial  services 
sectors  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  whose  financial  services  Institu- 
tions provide  financial  services  in  thf  United 
States,  or  whose  persons  have  substantial 
ownership  Interests  in  United  States  finan- 
cial services  Institutions,  and  the  economic. 
strategic,  and  other  consequences  of  that 
Interdependence  for  the  United  States 

••(b)  Report— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
the  Investigation  under  subsection  lai  within 
2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  appropriate  Federal  tiankmg 
agencies  (as  defined  In  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act)  and  any  other 
appropriate  Federal  agency  or  department  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
The  report  shall— 

■■(1)  describe  the  activities  and  estimate 
the  scooe  of  financial  services  activities  con- 
ducted by  United  Sutes  financial  services 
institutions  in  foreign  markets  ulifferen- 
tlated  according  to  major  foreign  markets), 

■(2)  describe  the  activities  and  estimate 
the  scope  of  financial  services  activities  ton- 
ducted  by  foreign  financial  serines  institu- 
tions in  the  United  Slates  ullfferentialed  ac- 
cording to  the  most  significant  home  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  home  countries  > 

"(3)  estimate  the  number  of  jobs  created  In 
the  United  States  by  financial  services  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  foreign  financial  serv- 
ices institutions  and  the  number  of  jobs  cre- 
ated In  foreign  countries  by  financial  serv- 
ices activities  conducted  by  I'nited  States  fi- 
nancial services  institutions, 

■(4)  estimate  the  additional  jobs  and  reve- 
nues (both  foreign  and  domestic  i  that  would 
be  created  by  the  activities  of  United  States 
financial  services  institutions  In  foreign 
countries  if  those  countries  offered  such  in 
stltutlons  the  same  competilive  opportuni- 
ties (including  effective  market  access)  as 
are  available  to  those  countries'  domestic  fi- 
nancial services  Institutions, 

•■(5)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial services  institutions  discriminate 
against  United  States  persons  in  procure- 
ment, employment,  providing  credit  or  other 
financial  services,  or  otherwise. 

•  (6)  describe  the  extent  ui  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial services  institutions  and  other  per- 
sons from  foreign  countries  purchase  or  oth- 
erwl.ne  facilitate  the  marketing  from  the 
United  States  of  government  and  private 
debt  Instruments  and  private  equity  instru- 
ments; 
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"(7)  describe  how  the  interdependence  of 
the  financial  services  sectors  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  affects  the  au- 
tonomy and  effectiveness  of  United  States 
monetary  policy. 

"(8 1  describe  the  extent  to  which  United 
States  companies  rely  on  financing  by  or 
through  foreign  financial  services  institu- 
tions, and  the  consequences  of  such  reliance 
(including  disclosure  of  proprietary  informa- 
tion) for  the  industrial  competitiveness  and 
national  security  of  the  United  States: 

••(9)  describe  the  extent  to  which  foreign  fi- 
nancial services  institutions,  in  purchasing 
high  technology  products  such  as  computers 
and  telecommunications  equipment,  favor 
manufacturers  from  their  home  countries 
over  United  States  manufacturers,  and 

"(10)  contain  other  appropriate  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion under  subsection  (ai 

"(c)  Definitions —As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  financial  services  Institution' 
means— 

"(1)  a  broker,  dealer,  underwriter,  clearing 
agency,  transfer  agent,  or  information  proc- 
essor with  respect  to  securities.  Including 
government  and  municipal  securities. 

"(2)  an  Investment  company,  investment 
manager,  investment  adviser,  indenture 
trustee,  or  any  depository  Institution,  insur- 
ance company,  or  other  organization  operat- 
ing as  a  fiduciary,  trustee,  underwriter,  or 
other  finan(.lal  services  provider: 

••(3)  any  depository  institution  or  deposi- 
tory institution  holding  company  las  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act),  and 

••(4)  any  other  entity  providing  financial 
services  ■' 

SEC.  40«.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  SPECIFY- 
ING TRAT  NA'nONAL  TREATMENT 
INCLUDES  EFFECTIVE  MARKET  AC- 
CESS. 

ra)  Quadrennial  Reports  on  Foreign 
Treatme.nt  of  United  States  Financiai.  In- 
STITITIONS— Section  3602  of  the  Omnibus 
Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  (22 
use   S352i  IS  amended 

(1)  In  paragraph  i3i.  by  striking  •and  secu- 
rities companies  "  and  Inserting  ".  securities 
companies,  and  investment  advisers'  ,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  "For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  foreign  country 
denies  national  treatment  to  United  States 
entitles  unless  it  offers  them  the  same  com- 
petitive opportunities  (including  effective 
market  access)  as  are  available  to  its  domes- 
tic entitles   " 

(bl  NEGOTiA-noNs  To  Promott:  Fair  Trade 
IN  Financial  Services  —Section  3603(a)(li  of 
the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act 
of  1968  (22  use  5363<a)(l))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "effective"  after  "banking  organiza- 
tions and  securities  companies  have  " 

(c)  Primary  Dealers  in  Government  Debt 
Instruments —Section  3502(b)(li  of  the  Om- 
nibus Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968 
i22  U  S  C   5342)  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  "does  not  accord  to  "  and  in- 
serting "does  not  offer"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  effective  mar- 
ket access)"  after  "the  same  competitive  op- 
portunities In  the  underwriting  and  distribu- 
tion of  government  debt  Instruments  issued 
by  such  country",  and 

(3)  by  striking  "as  such  country  accords 
to"  and  Insertiing   "as  are  available  to", 

TTTLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

SEC.  Ml.  KrrECTTVE  DATE& 

lai  In  General —Elxcept  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  20.  1990. 


(b)  Special  Rules,— di  No  action  taken  by 
the  President  or  the  Presidents  designee  be- 
tween  October  20.  1990.  and  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  prejudice  the  ability 
of  the  President  or  the  President's  designee 
to  take  action  under  section  721  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  i50  USC,  App 
2170) 

(2)  Title  I\'  of  this  Act  takes  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3i  The  acquisition  policies  required  by 
this  Act  shall  be  Incorporated  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  within  270 
days  after  enactment  Such  policies  shall 
apply  to  solicitations  issued  60  days  after 
such  regulations  are  issued. 

(4)  No  report  under  section  iP7ifi  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 11!  of  this  Act!  shall  be  required  before 
January  31,  1993. • 


By    Mr,    BUMPERS    (for   himself. 
Mr.    Pryor,    Mr.    Kasten.    Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr,  Kohl.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr    Coch- 
ran.  Mr.   Reid.   Mr.   Lorr.  Mr, 
Heflin.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr  Boren. 
Mr.    Wallop.    Mr.    DeConcini. 
Mr.   Gramm.    Mr.    Shelby.   Mr. 
Bltrns.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.     Dixon.     Mr.     Bond.     Mr. 
Breaux.    Mr.    Craig,    and    Mr 
KERREY): 
S.  349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

FAIR  LABOR  STANDARD.S  ACT  Ti:CHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  makes  a 
technical  correction  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  ensure  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  simplify  the  small 
business  exemption  is  restored. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1938.  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  has  provided  an 
exemption  for  small  businesses  from 
Federal  minimum  wage  coverage.  Un- 
fortunately, under  current  law.  ".hat 
exemption  does  not  exist  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

During  consideration  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  in  1989.  the  Senate  agreed  to 
increase  the  small  business  exemption 
from  $362,500  to  $500,000.  The  clear  in- 
tention was  to  protect  the  jobs  of  those 
who  work  in  the  smallest  companies 
from  the  backlash  of  a  higher  Federal 
wage.  However,  this  small  business  ex- 
emption has  inadvertently  been  ren- 
dered useless  because  of  a  subsequent 
conforming  amendment. 

How  did  this  happen''  The  bill  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  in  the  100th 
Congress — June  19.  1988 — contained  an 
increase  in  the  small  business  thres- 
hold. Legislation  introduced  in  the 
101st  Congress — January  25.  1989 — also 
contained  the  $500,000  small  business 
exemption.  Then,  daring  committee 
consideration  on  March  8.  1989.  9 
months  after  the  committee  had  agreed 
to  the  new  $500,000  threshold,  a  con- 
forming amendment  was  accepted  to 
delete  section  13(a)  (2)  and  (4)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 


Our  understanding  was  that  this 
^amendment  would  ensure  that  the 
higher  small  business  threshold  applied 
uniformly  to  all  industries.  But  the  ac- 
tual result  of  the  amendment  is  that 
the  new  law  requires  coverage  of  indi- 
vidual employees  in  otherwise  exempt 
businesses  if  these  individuals  engage 
in  interstate  commerce.  The  new  ex- 
emption is  therefore  meaningless  and 
has  placed  additional  burdens  on  these 
companies. 

Small  companies  must  now  deter- 
mine on  a  weekly  basis  which  employ- 
ees engaged  in  interstate  commerce  ac- 
tivities. Job  descriptions  in  the  small- 
est companies  are  likely  to  be  very 
broad  Employees  in  these  businesses 
typically  engage  m  many  different  ac- 
tivities en  the  job.  so  the  weekly  deter- 
mination of  their  coverage  will  be  a 
nightmare  for  the  owner  who  is  also 
likely  to  be  the  manager,  the  book- 
keeper, and  the  payroll  clerk.  For  ex- 
ample, when  I  owned  a  hardware  and 
furniture  store  in  Arkansas.  I  ordered 
the  appliances,  sold  them,  delivered 
them,  installed  them,  and  hoped  I 
could  pay  my  bills. 

Employers  have  no  guidelines  on  pre- 
cisely what  constitutes  interstate  com- 
merce, and  most  cant  afford  a  lawyer 
to  advise  them.  A  wrong  guess  could 
result  in  charges  of  noncompliance  as 
well  as  back  pay  and  penalties. 

Determining  whether  an  employee 
delivered  mail  to  the  local  post  office, 
unloaded  a  truck  which  has  brought 
goods  across  State  lines,  or  accepted  a 
credit  card— not  just  every  month,  but 
every  week — would  be  a  paperwork 
nightmare. 

We  have,  without  intending  to  do  so. 
given  small  businesses  an  exemption 
which  is  meaningless  and  which  has 
added  to  their  problems  Congress  in- 
tended to  exempt  small  companies 
from  coverage  in  an  effort  to  employ 
more  people  in  that  sector 

Now  we  have,  in  reality,  taken  away 
that  exemption  without  debating  the 
issue  thoroughly.  The  impact  of  elimi- 
nating the  language  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  had  an  impact  con- 
trary to  congressional  intent. 

My  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  has  been  drawn  as  nar- 
rowly as  possible.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  reopen  the  act.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  modify  the  equal  pay. 
sheltered  workshops,  or  industrial 
homeworker  protections  of  the  act.  My 
intention  is  only  to  make  sure  that  the 
exemption  actually  applies  across  the 
board  to  the  smallest  companies  and  to 
make  sure  that  employers  do  not  elimi- 
nate jobs  because  of  a  situation  we 
never  envisioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S   349 
Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vmted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemhled. 

SECTION     .      APPUCATION      OF      FAIH      l^^BOR 
STANDAKUS  ACT  1>F  ItM 
(ai  MrsiMLM  Wagk 

(1)  Special  industry  committees —Sec- 
tion 5<a)  of  the  Fair  I^abor  Standards  Act  of 
1988(29USC   205<aii  IS  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  the  phrase  'en^a^ed  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  employed  In  any  enterprise  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce"  each  time  that  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  each  time 
the  following:  "who  are  (I)  engaged  In  Indus- 
trial homework  subject  to  11(d)  and  are  ei- 
ther lAi  engaged  In  commerce  or  (B)  engaged 
Id  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or 
(11)  employed  In  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce". 

(2)  MINIMU.M  WAGE— Section  6(a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  i29  U  S  C  206(a)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "who  In 
any  workweek  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  gocxls  for  commerce,  or  Is 
employed  in  an  enterprise  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing' "Who  In  any  workweek  Is:  (I)  engaged 
In  Industrial  homework  subject  to  11(d)  and 
Is  either  lAi  engaged  In  commerce  or  (B)  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  g(x>ds  for  com- 
merce; or  (II)  employed  In  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce" 

(3)  Wage  orders  —Section  8(ai  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  US  C  29eiaii 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "employers  in 
American  Samoa  engaged  in  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  or" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "employers  In 
American  Samoa". 

(bi  Maximum  Hours —Paragraphs  d)  and 
(2)  of  section  7ia)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  use  207(a)i  are  each 
amended  by  striking  the  phrase  "who  In  any 
workweek  Is  engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  or  Is  em- 
ployed In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"who  In  any  workweek  Is:  il)  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial homework  subject  to  ll(di  and  Is  ei- 
ther (A)  engaged  In  commerce  or  (B)  engaged 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce:  or 
(11)  employed  In  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce". 

(c)  Sex  Discrimination —ParagTTiphs  ili 
and  (2)  of  section  6(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U  SC  206(d)i  are 
each  amended  by  Inserting  after  "employees 
subject  to  any  provisions  of  this  section"  the 
following  "or  employees  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce". 

(d)  Handicapped  Workers —Section 
14(c)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U  S  C.  214(c)(1))  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "Injury"  the  following  "and  who 
are  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce,  or  who  are  em- 
ployed In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 

(e)  Effective  Date  -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
Included  In  section  3  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Scan'lar'ls  .\mendments  of  1989 

Mr  PRYOR  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the  bill 
being  offered  by  my  good   friend  and 


fellow  Arkansan.  Senator  BUMl'KRs  Hl^ 
bill  will  restore  a  key  small  business 
provision  to  the  minimum  wage  law 
which  was  enacted  in  1989 

It  is  appropriate  and  understandable 
that  Senator  Bumpers  address  this 
matter  given  his  role  as  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  As  al- 
ways, the  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  vigilant  in  assuring  that  small 
businesses  are  given  a  fair  shake. 

Mr  President.  I  view  this  amend- 
ment as  merely  a  technical  correction 
that  would  restore  to  small  businesses 
an  exemption  that  was  originally  In- 
tended by  Congress  but  inadvertently 
denied. 

Prior  to  the  recent  minimum  wage 
increase,  the  small  business  exemption, 
also  known  as  the  enterprise  test,  had 
a  threshold  of  J362.500.  When  Congress 
adopted  the  minimum  wage  increase 
last  year,  this  exemption  was  upped  to 
$500,000  However,  through  an  unin- 
tended deletion  of  a  section  of  the  Fair 
Labor  SUndards  Act  [FLSA],  all  busi- 
nesses that  had  employees  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce  would  be  covered 
in  full  by  the  FLSA  This  means  that 
these  employees  would  be  required  to 
be  paid  the  new  minimum  wage  rates  of 
$3  80  this  year  and  $4  23  by  next  year. 
While  these  rates  may  not  seem  high, 
to  a  mom  and  pop  enterprise  operating 
on  a  razor  thin  profit  margin,  it  could 
be  the  final  wave  that  takes  them 
under. 

This  seemingly  Innocuous  omission 
tn  wording  has  m  effect  precluded  al- 
most all  small  businesses  from  qualify- 
ing for  the  exemption  Congress  obvi- 
ously intended  If  any  of  my  colleagues 
have  any  doubt  about  congressional  in- 
tent, all  they  have  to  do  is  go  back  and 
read  the  RECORD  during  the  debate. 
Both  proponents  and  opjwnents  laud 
the  small  business  exemption. 

So  congressional  intent  is  very  clear 
yet  small  business  is  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  exemption.  Why"  Be- 
cause, the  Department  of  Labor  has 
stated  that  such  mundane  tasks  as  un- 
loading trucks  that  have  crossed  State 
lines  or  processing  credit  card  charges 
constitutes  interstate  commerce.  I 
think  most  everyone  would  acknowl- 
edge that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  operate  any  type  of  business 
without  engaging  in  some  form  of 
interstate  commerce.  I  do  not  fault 
DOL  for  enforcing  the  law.  that  is  their 
job.  It  Is  Congress  that  must  go  back 
and  make  the  necessary  technical  cor- 
rection so  its  intent  is  clear  to  all 

This  brings  us  to  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  my  esteemed  fellow 
Arkansan.  Senator  Bumpers  His 
amendment  very  simply  clarifies  FLSA 
language  to  assure  small  businesses  are 
able  to  use  the  exemption  we  originally 
had  intended  them  to  use 

I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues  sup- 
ported a  minimum  wage  increase  in 
large  part  because  it  provided  for  an 
exemption  for  small  businesses.  While  I 


did  not  predicate  my  vote  on  the  bill 
based  solely  on  this  provision.  I  was 
very  supportive  of  its  Inclusion 

I  applaud  Senator  Bi'MPERS'  effort  to 
clear  up  this  apparent  oversight  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  in  sup- 
port 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  important  legislation 
which  is  critical  to  Americas  small 
businesses.  Moreover.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Bumpers  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  and  indicate  that  I 
am  looking  forward  to  working  with 
him  on  the  Small  Business  Committee 
to  promote  other  legislation  that  will 
help  the  small  businesses  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill  signed  into  law  in  1990  was  to 
increase  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to 
a  level  of  $4  25  per  hour  by  April  1991. 
The  law  also  raised  the  enterprise  cov- 
erage test  for  businesses  from  $350,000 
annually— $362,500  in  the  case  of  retail 
and  service  firms— to  $500,000  This 
change  was  intended  not  only  to  help 
small  businesses  avoid  increased  labor 
costs  associated  with  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  tut  also  to  relieve  them  of 
the  burden  of  understanding  a  myriad 
of  confusing  tests  to  determine  appli- 
cability of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Instead  of  broadening  the  exemption 
for  small  businesses,  however,  conform- 
ing amendments  to  the  bill  actually 
applied  the  law  to  small  retail  and 
service  establishments  which  had  been 
exempt  from  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time pay  requirements  since  1938  So 
any  employee  who  in  any  way  is  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  commerce,  is  for 
the  first  time  subject  to  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  pay  requirements 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  business. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  change  is 
to  wipe  out  the  threshold  increase  for 
small  businesses.  Unless  this  bill  is 
passed,  small  retail  and  service  estab- 
lishments will  now  be  faced  with  the 
administrative  burden  of  determining 
each  week  whether  any  of  their  em- 
ployees have  actually  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  in  other  words,  en- 
gaged in  trade,  commerce,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  and  on  and  on. 

Translated  into  real-life  terms,  here 
Is  an  example  of  the  nightmarish  sce- 
nario that  would  face  these  small  busi- 
nesses A  mom  and  pop  grocery  store  in 
Cable.  WI  would  have  to  determine 
each  week  whether  the  stock  person 
unloaded  a  truck,  or  the  cashier  an- 
swered a  telephone  call  from  out  of 
State,  or  someone  handled  a  sale  paid 
with  a  credit  card  issued  by  an  out-of- 
State  bank.  The  employer  would  have 
to  keep  records  of  these  transactions, 
trying  to  figure  out  whether  to  pay  an 
employee  overtime  for  going  to  the 
post  office  after  hours  to  pick  up  an 
oul-of-State  letter. 

It  is  clear  from  the  legislative  his- 
tory   surrounding    the    1989    minimum 
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waige  amendments  that  this  result  was 
never  intended.  The  committee  report 
clearly  stated  that  the  small  busi- 
nesses whose  total  volume  of  sales  of 
business  done  is  less  than  $500,000 
would  no  longer  be  covered.  And  much 
of  the  floor  debate  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  indicated  that  the  so- 
called  conforming  amendments  were 
intended  to  strengthen  the  small  busi- 
ness exemption. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill  to  make  sure  that 
small  businesses  do  not  have  to  elimi- 
nate jobs  m  order  to  comply  with  pro- 
visions that  Congress  never  intended  to 
adopt 


By    Mr.    KOHL    (for    himself  and 
Mr.  GrassleY); 

S.  350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  include  for- 
eign deposits  and  nondeposit  liabilities 
in  the  assessment  base;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

federal  DEPOsrr  insurance  f.mr 
assessment  act 
•  Mr  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  today  1 
rise  to  introduce  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Fair  Assessment  Act.  This 
legislation  is  a  response  to  a  simple  in- 
equity in  current  Federal  regulations; 
right  now  the  VDIC  fully  insures  the 
dollar  deposits  in  foreign  offices  of 
failed  US  banks -but  it  does  not 
charge  one  cent  to  those  banks  for  the 
coverage.  My  bill  would  require  the 
FDIC  to  change  that  policy  and  assess 
Insurance  premiums  on  foreign  depos- 
its 

My  bin  also  would  allow  the  FDIC  to 
assess  premiums  on  nondeposit  liabil- 
ities sophisticated  financial  instru- 
ments used  mostly  by  large  banks. 
Like  foreign  deposits,  these  are  often 
covered  by  deF>osit  insurance,  but  not 
charged  premiums. 

Now  this  may  seem  like  a  fairly  nar- 
row, theoretical.  perhar)s  even  hypo- 
thetical problem  It  isn't  It  is  all  too 
real. 

The  current  policy  of  providing  in- 
surance without  charging  premiums 
has  created  an  inequity  that  threatens 
the  competitive  position  and.  in  some 
cases,  the  existence  of  small  commu- 
nity, neighborhood  banks 

The  impact  of  that  inequity  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  FDIC's  re- 
cent bailout  of  two  banks— the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington  (NBW]  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Freedom  National  Bank  in  Harlem.  In 
the  case  of  NBW,  the  FDIC  decided  that 
its  $1.1  billion  in  deposits  made  it  "too- 
blg-to-fail."  That  means  the  FDIC  de- 
termined that,  if  the  bank  closed  and 
only  explicitly  covered  deposits  were 
paid  back,  the  stability  of  the  national 
banking  system  would  be  threatened. 

So,  the  FDIC  arranged  to  cover  all 
NBW  deposits.  That  included  $37  mil- 
lion in  deposits  in  NBW  office  in  the 
Bahamas       and       $215       million        in 


nondeposit  liabilities.  These  two  class- 
es of  deposits  were  covered  even  though 
NBW  never  paid  a  penny  in  insurance 
premiums  on  them. 

Three  months  after  the  NBW  failure, 
the  Freedom  National  Bank  also  went 
down.  With  only  $91  million  in  depos- 
its, the  FDIC  did  not  consider  this  in- 
stitution to-big-to-fail.  and  deposits 
over  $100,000  were  only  partially  reim- 
bursed Freedom  National's  failure  has 
been  an  enormous  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Harlem  and  to  many  of  that 
bank's  large  depositors — the  United 
Negro  College  Fund  and  the  National 
Urban  League,  to  name  just  two. 

Though  the  loss  of  Freedom  National 
is  tragic,  the  inequity  that  the  loss 
highlights  is  infuriating.  Because  it 
was  too  small  and  too  community  ori- 
ented to  have  money  in  overseas  offices 
or  in  sophisticated  deposit  instru- 
ments. Freedom  National  paid  insur- 
ance premiums  on  almost  100  percent 
of  its  deposit  base.  Yet  Freedom  Na- 
tional received  insurance  coverage  on 
much  less  than  that. 

The  National  Bank  of  Washington 
paid  no  insurance  premiums  on  its  de- 
posits in  the  Bahamas  or  on  its  $215 
million  in  nondeposit  liabilities.  Yet. 
when  NBW  went  down,  those  deposits 
were  covered  without  argument  and 
without  exception. 

In  a  State  like  Wisconsin,  where  I  be- 
lieve the  FDIC  would  find  no  bank  too- 
big-to-fall.  oar  banks  pay  insurance 
premiums  on  almost  100  percent  of 
their  deposit  base.  Contrast  that  with 
the  Nation's  largest  nine  banks.  They 
hold  51  percent  of  their  deposits  in 
overseas  offices.  In  other  words,  these 
big  banks  pay  insurance  premiums  on 
less  than  half  of  their  deposit  base,  yet 
they,  and  their  clients,  can  be  con- 
fident that  100  percent  of  their  deposits 
are  covered.  Community  banks  in  Wis- 
consin pay  a  proportionately  higher 
price  for  less  insurance  coverage. 

And  Wisconsin  is  not  unique.  I  would 
guess  that  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  represent  States 
in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
banks  are  small  community  banks — 
banks  not  large  enough  to  open  offices 
in  the  Bahamas  or  to  hire  lawyers  to 
devise  creative  ways  to  shield  deposits 
from  FDIC  premium  assessments. 

I  would  also  guess  that  most  of  my 
colleagues'  constituents  use  these  com- 
munity banks  to  hold  their  savings, 
their  mortgages,  and  their  business  re- 
ceipts. These  are  the  banks  that  keep 
credit  flowing  to  local  enterprises  and 
families. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that,  despite  the 
importance  of  community  banks  to  the 
financial  life  of  our  towns  and  con- 
stituents, we  have  allowed  a  deposit  in- 
surance system  to  develop  that  puts 
community  banks  at  a  disadvantage 
vis  a  vis  their  large  competitors.  How 
can  we  continue  to  justify  this  bla- 
tantly unfair  policy? 


The  simple  answer  is.  we  cant.  And 
the  simple  solution  is  in  my  bill:  the 
FDIC  ought  to  charge  banks  for  the  in- 
surance they  receive. 

This  solution  seems  even  moir  sen- 
sible in  light  of  recent  reports  on  the 
weakness  of  the  bank  insurance  fund. 
According  to  CBO.  the  BIF  could  be  in- 
solvent by  the  end  of  this  year.  William 
Seidman.  chairman  of  the  FDIC.  has 
said  the  fund  needs  a  $25  billion  capital 
infusion. 

According  to  estimates  done  by  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  my  legislation  would  bring 
$1.2  billion  into  the  fund  in  1991  alone. 
By  eliminating  the  current,  ineqiii- 
table  system.,  we  would  also  raise 
money  for  the  ailing  BIF  and  perhaps 
even  avoid  another  taxpayer  bailout.  In 
short,  my  bill  rights  a  wrong  and  raises 
money  How  many  pieces  of  legislation 
can  you  say  that  abouf^ 

Mr.  President,  fixing  the  unfairness 
in  our  current  deposit  insurance  sys- 
tem must  be  central  to  any  banking 
law  reform  we  undertake  this  year.  The 
current  inequity  built  into  the  system 
has  put  community  banks  at  a  dan- 
gerous disadvantage.  By  enacting  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Fair  Assess- 
ment Act  expeditiously,  we  can  go  a 
long  way  to  erase  that  disadvantage 
and  that  danger. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Fair  Assessment  Act  be  printed  in  the 
Rfxord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  350 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTIJE. 

This  .'^ci  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  De- 
posit, Insurance  Fair  Assessment  Act". 
SEC.  2.  DEFDS'mON  OF  DEPOSIT. 

Section  3il>i5i  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  use   !813<l)(5)i  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  including  non-deposlt  li- 
abilities. '  after  "such  other  obllgatlone"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "the  following"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B» 
and  inserting  "obligations  to  a  Federai  Re- 
serve Bank  or  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bark 
shall  not  be  deposits  for  any  of  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  or  be  included  as  part  of  the 
total  deposits  or  of  an  insured  deposit. ". 
SEC.  3.  FOREIGN  DEPOSrPS  INCLLTJED  IN  AS- 
SESSMENT BASE. 

Section  7(b)(5)(Bi  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C,  1817ib)i5iiBi!  is 
amended  by  striking  all  through  except  " 
and  Inserting  the  following: 

"(B)  any  deposits  or  other  obligations 
which  would  constitute  deposits  under  sec- 
tion 3(1 ).  and  which  are  received  In  any  office 
of  the  depository  institution,  except".  • 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  His  leadership  on  this 
issue  is  notable  not  only  in  the  102d 
Congress,  but  also  in  the  lOlst. 
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Our  bill  will  simply  create  equity  in 
the  banking  Industry  by  assessing  de- 
posits held  in  foreign  branches  of  US 
banks  for  the  insurance  protection 
they  are  now  provided  The  bill  also  al- 
lows the  FOIC  to  include  nondeposit  li- 
abilities in  its  insurance  assessment 
base 

My  commitment  to  equity  in  the 
banking  industry  is  not  new.  While  re- 
cent actions  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  make  this  issue 
especially  poignant  now,  I  have  long 
been  dismayed  with  the  favorable 
treatment  provided  to  big  banks  that  is 
categorically  denied  to  smaller  banks. 
Not  only  are  community  banks  unable 
to  receive  the  same  benefits,  but  they 
ultimately  end  up  paying  for  the  perks 
enjoyed  by  big  banks. 

There  are  two  basic  and  Indisputable 
reasons  why  the  P'DIC  should  assess  de- 
posits In  foreign  branches  of  American 
banks  and  other  liabilities  which  are 
not  deposit- based. 

The  first  reaaon  is  simple  fairness. 
Foreign  deiwslts  are  currently  getting 
Insurance  protection  without  having  to 
pay  for  it.  Dep)ositors  in  community 
banks,  however,  are  denied  similar  pro- 
tection should  their  bank  fall  The  sec- 
ond reason  is  that  assessing  foreign  de- 
[>08lt8  will  generate  much  needed  reve- 
nue for  the  Insurance  fund  Itself.  The 
FDIC  projects  it  will  lose  $5  billion  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  FDIC  Chairman 
Bill  Seldman  further  estimates  the 
fund  will  require  an  Infusion  of  at  least 
$5  billion  in  1991  and  as  much  as  $25  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  current 
system  Is  unfair  to  small  banks  By  the 
very  nature  of  the  business  they  do  in 
main  street  America,  the  largest  share 
of  their  liabilities  are  in  domestic  de- 
posits, and  thus  subject  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing deposit  insurance  fee. 

Regional  banks,  on  the  other  hand. 
are  uniquely  able  to  diversify  their 
business  Into  foreign  branches  and  non- 
deposit  liabilities  The  FDIC  confirms 
that  51  percent  of  the  deposits  of  Amer- 
ica's nine  largest  banks  are  in  foreign 
markets  .Mr  President,  under  the  too 
big  to  fall  policy  of  the  FDIC,  this 
means  that  big  banks  are  receiving  100 
percent  protection  and  paying  for  only 
49  percent  of  it! 

I  realize  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  real  estate  Industry  is  tak- 
ing its  toll  on  many  banks  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  country 

But  when  the  Midwest  farm  economy 
took  a  nose  dive  In  the  early  and  mid- 
dle 1980'8.  rural  banks  were  allowed  to 
fail  in  record  numbers.  Just  in  my 
State  of  Iowa,  39  banks  were  closed  in 
the  period  from  1982  to  1988 

While  I  am  very  thankful  that  no 
Iowa  banks  have  closed  in  the  last  2 
year*,  every  depositor  with  accounts 
exceeding  $100. OJO  in  thi  se  ;{9  banks  had 
to  take  a  loss  Mr  President,  we  are 
not  talking  about  rich  people  here.  We 


are  talking  about  churches,  charitable 
organizations,  and  retired  persons 

I  am  proud  that  the  rural  banks,  and 
their  communities,  were  able  to  pull 
themselves  out  of  the  economic  crisis 
of  the  1980's.  But  their  survival  did  not 
happen  without  lots  of  pain  and  misery 
for  lots  of  people. 

I  do  have  sympathy  for  the  banks  and 
depositors  now  facing  economic  trav- 
esty. But  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
should  receive  unlimited  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  assistance  that  is  ulti- 
mately financed  by  the  banks  which  re- 
ceived no  assistance  a  few  years  ear- 
lier. 

The  current  system  is  unfair  and 
costly  to  community  bankers.  And 
that  cost  is  going  up.  In  1990  banks 
were  assessed  8.3  cents  for  every  $100  in 
deposits  This  year  it  is  up  to  19.5 
cents,  and  next  year  it  is  going  to  go 
up  to  23  cents. 

Why  is  this  rate  going  up?  Because 
more  big  banks  will  fail  and  use  up  the 
reserves  in  the  FDIC  These  higher 
bank  costs  are  necessarily  passed  on  to 
bank  customers  through  lower  interest 
rates  on  deposits  and  higher  rates  on 
loans. 

Less  than  a  week  ago.  Chairman 
Seldman  said  that  even  with  the  in- 
crease In  the  assessment  rate,  the  bank 
insurance  fund,  now  $9  billion,  will 
drop  to  $4  billion  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  to  less  than  $2.5  billion  by 
the  end  of  1992  And  these  estimates  as- 
sume that  the  recession  will  end  by  the 
middle  lof  the  year. 

If  the  recession  continues  into  next 
year,  the  FDIC  reserves  will  be  totally 
depleted  by  the  end  of  this  year  and 
will  be  $5  8  billion  in  the  hole  by  the 
end  of  1992  Chairman  Seldman  esti- 
mates that  the  fund  will  need  an  extra 
$5  billion  this  year,  on  top  of  the  insur- 
ance premiums  it  will  take  in.  to  han- 
dle the  anticipated  failure. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  con- 
servatively estimates  that  assessing 
foreign  deposits  will  bnng  in  $2.16  bil- 
lion over  5  years  to  the  fund,  about  10 
percent  of  what  Mr.  Seldman  estimates 
the  FDIC  will  need  tor  that  period  Ob- 
viously assessing  foreign  deposits  will 
not  provide  all  of  the  needed  revenue 
for  bank  failures,  but  it  will  reduce  the 
amount  by  which  community  bankers 
must  subsidize  them. 

The  statutory  goal  for  the  Bank 
Insurance  Fund  is  $1  25  in  the  insur- 
ance fund  for  every  $100  of  domestic  de- 
posits. Right  now  the  fund  is  at  about 
70  cents  for  every  $100— nearly  half  of 
the  goal.  If  we  acknowledge  the  in- 
creased exposure  to  the  insurance  fund 
with  the  $312  billion  in  foreign  deposits 
which  are  insured  de  facto,  the  ratio 
would  be  even  lower. 

Mr.  President,  the  bank  Insurance 
fund  is  in  trouble,  and  If  we  have 
learned  anything  from  the  savings  and 
loan  debacle,  we  have  to  take  action 
now. 


In  a  nation  which  prides  itself  on 
fairness,  we  ought  not  be  treating  big 
t)anks  better  than  smaller  banks.  This 
legislation  will  make  things  more  equi- 
table for  the  community  banks — banks 
that  are  the  llfeblood  of  our  small 
towns  and  cities. • 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  KEN- 
NEDY. Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr  Coats,  Mr  Shelby.  Mr. 
BURDICK.  Mr  Hatfield,  Mr 
Rockefeller,  Mr    Inouye,  and 

Mr  AKAKAi: 
S.  351.  A  bill  to  provide  participants 
in  private  pension  plans  which  were 
terminated  before  September  1,  1974. 
the  nonforfeitable  pension  benefits 
which  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  termi- 
nation, and  for  other  purp)Oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

PENSION  RESTORATION  ACT 

.Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  par- 
tially compensate  an  estimated  46,000 
individuals  who  lost  vested  pension 
benefits  when  their  plans  terminated 
with  insufficient  funds  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  These  are 
the  people  whose  losses  led  to  the  p)as- 
sage  of  ERISA  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  private  pension  Insurance 
program  The  Pension  Restoration  Act 
of  1991  would  right  the  wrong  done  to 
these  people  17  years  ago  when  they 
were  left  out  of  the  protection  of 
ERISA 

Prior  to  ERISA,  the  obligation  of  em- 
ployers to  pay  earned  pension  benefits 
was  limited  to  the  assets  In  the  pension 
plan  If  the  employer  contributed  insuf- 
ficient assets  to  pay  promised  benefits 
there  was  no  insurance  fund  to  back  up 
the  employer's  promise  if  the  employer 
went  out  of  business  or  terminated  the 
plan.  The  retirees  lost  the  benefits 
they  had  worked  a  lifetime  to  earn.  A 
Labor  Department  study  In  1972  found 
that  13.000  plans  did  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  vested  benefits. 

Starting  in  1974,  ERIS.\'8  pension  in- 
surance program  assured  pension  plan 
participants  that  their  baiiic  benefits 
would  be  paid  by  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  should  the  plan 
collapse.  Forty  million  people  are  now 
protected  by  the  PBGC  P'rogram,  but 
that  program  does  not  protect  the  very 
people  whose  tragic  loss  of  vested  bene- 
fits motivated  Congress  to  enact 
ERISA  and  create  the  PBGC 

These  people  include  the  500  retirees 
at  the  Studebaker  plant  in  South  Bend. 
IN.  who  reported  to  work  on  December 
9.  1963  only  to  discover  that  they  had 
lost  not  only  their  jobs  but  their  pen- 
sions Most  of  these  people  had  worked 
a  lifetime  for  Studebaker  counting  on 
their  pension  benefits  As  Odell 
Newburn.  the  pi'esident  of  I'.^W  Local 
No.  5  has  testified,  'suddenly  tht*ir 
world  dropped  from  under  them 
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Other  pension  losers  were  robbed  of 
their  hard-earned  retirement  dollars 
after  years  of  work  for  such  companies 
a*  Tandy  Hickock  in  New  York.  V^Tiite 
House  Department  Stores  in  California. 
American  Cynamid  Explosive  Co  in 
Pennsylvania,  Shoe  Company  of  Amer- 
ica in  Wisconsin  and  Sterling  .Alu- 
minum Produce  Company  In  Missouri 

In  1974,  there  were  115,000  pre-ERISA 
pension  losers  who  had  lost  vested  ben- 
efits. Today,  less  than  half  survive. 
Most  are  very  old.  and  poor.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  believe  that  these  surviving  pre- 
ERISA  pension  losers  deserve  most 
modest  compensation  17  years  after 
they  were  left  out  of  the  law  which 
they  caused  to  be  enacted. 

Mr  President.  46.000  of  the  original 
115,000  pre-ERIS.A  vested  pension  losers 
are  alive  today  to  benefit  from  this  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  them  a 
modest  $76  a  year  for  each  year  that 
they  worked  under  a  pension  plan.  A 
retiree  who  worked  20  years  under  a 
plan  would  receive  $1,500  a  year.  His 
surviving  widow  would  receive  half 
that  amount.  Payments  would  be  made 
once  a  year  beginning  with  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation. 

The  cost  of  the  program  would  be  less 
than  $50  million  in  1990  to  compensate 
an  estimated  26.674  retirees  and  14,392 
widows  and  widowers.  This  cost  would 
decrease  over  time.  In  1999,  there  would 
be  34.000  beneficiaries  at  a  cost  of  $41.5 
million. 

The  program  would  be  paid  for  en- 
tirely by  the  investment  returns  of  the 
PBGC  trust  funds.  These  funds  are  not 
included  in  the  Federal  budget  and 
thus  the  bill  has  no  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  No  increase  in  current  pre- 
mium levels  would  be  necessary.  The 
PBGC  would  administer  the  program, 

Mr  President,  the  Pension  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1991  is  long  overdue.  Most 
of  the  pension  losers  are  now  very  old. 
many  are  desperately  poor.  Like  Hazel 
Sharp,  now  nearly  90  years  old  and  in  a 
nursing  home,  they  have  stretched  all 
the  stretch  out  of  their  meager  Social 
Security  payments.  This  bill  should  be 
enacted  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Pension  Restoration  Act  of  1991. 

I  ask  by  unanimous  consent  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  351 

Be  It  enacted  6v  "le  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Pension  Res- 
toration Act  of  1991" 

SEC.  1.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

111  State;  fNrPED  states.— The  terms 
•State'  and  "United  States  '  have  the  mean- 
ing's set  forth  in  paragraph  i  lOi  of  section  3  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  "(29  U  SC   1002 1 


i2i   Employer;   participant;   beneficiary. 

NONFORFErrABLE;     DEFINED     BENEFIT     PLAN.— 

The  terms  '■employer",  "participant",  ■ben- 
eficiary", ■•nonforfeitable",  and  ■■defined 
benefit  plan"  have  the  meaning's  set  forth  in 
parafrraphs  iSi.  (7).  (8).  (19 1.  and  (35i.  respec- 
tively, of  section  3  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  i29  US  C 
1002) 

i3i  Early  termwated  plan— The  term 
■early  terminated  plan"  means  a  defined 
benefit  plan  — 

(Ai  which  is  described  ;n  subsection  'at  of 
section  4  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  ^29  V  S  C  1003 >  and 
is  not  described  in  subsect;or.  >b  of  that  sec- 
tion, and 

iB)  the  termination  date  of  which  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation)  was  before 
September  1.  1974, 

14)  Qualified  participant,— The  term 
•■qualified  participant"  means  an  individual 
who — 

(A)  was  a  participant  in  an  early  termi- 
nated plan  maintained  by  an  em.ployer  of 
such  individual,  and 

iBi  as  of  imm.ediately  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  plan  had  a  nonforfeitable  right 
to  benefits  under  the  plan, 

(5i  Qualified  si'OUse  — The  term  •■qualified 
spouse^'  means  an  individual  who  is  the 
widow  (Within  the  meaning  of  section  216(ci 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U,S,C,  416(c,i) 
or  the  widower  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 216(g(  of  such  Act  (42  USC,  416(gi)  of  a 
qualified  participant 

(6i  Corporation  —The  term   ■Corporation" 
means   the    Pension    Benefit   Guaranty   Cor- 
poration, 
SEC.  3.  EJVTTTLEMENT  TO  ANNUrTY. 

(a  I  ENTrrLEMENT  OF  Qualified  Partici- 
pant.— 

(11  IN  GENERAL —A  qualified  participant  is 
entitled,  upon  approval  under  this  Act  of  an 
application  therefor,  to  an  annuity  computed 
under  section  4(ai. 

(2 1  COMMENCEMENT— The  annuity  of  a 
qualified  participant  commences  on  the  day 
after  the  later  of— 

(A)  the  effective  date  set  forth  in  section 
12.  or 

(Bi  the  date  on  which  the  qualified  partici- 
pant attains  66  years  of  ag^e. 

(3 1  Termination,— The  annuity  of  a  quali- 
fied participant  and  the  right  thereto  termi- 
nate at  the  end  of  the  last  calendar  month 
preceding  the  date  of  the  qualified  partici- 
pant's death, 

lb)  ENTrrLEMENT  OF  QUALIFIED  SF^USE,— 

il)  In  general,  -A  qualified  spouse  is  enti- 
tled, upon  approval  under  this  Act  of  an  ap- 
plication therefor,  to  an  annuity  computed 
under  section  4(bi 

(2)  Commencement —The  annuity  of  a 
qualified  spouse  of  a  qualified  participant 
commences  on  the  latest  of— 

(A)  the  effective  date  set  forth  in  section 
12. 

(Bi  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
qualified  participant  dies,  or 

iCi  if  the  qualified  participant  dies  before 
attaining  65  years  of  age.  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  qualified  participant 
would  have  attained  such  age  but  for  the 
qualified  participant's  death 

(3)  Termlnation  — The  annuity  of  a  quali- 
fied spouse  and  the  right  thereto  terminate 
at  the  end  of  the  last  calendar  month  preced- 
ing the  date  of  the  qualified  spouse's  death. 

SEC.  4.  COMPUTA'nON  OF  ANNtTTY. 

(a)  Qualified  Participant's  ANNurri  — 
The  annuity  computed  under  this  subsection 
(relating  to  a  qualified  participant)  in  con- 


nection  with   any   early  terminated  plan  is 
equal  to  the  excess  (if  any  i  of— 

(1)  the  product  derived  by  multiplying  J75 
by  the  number  of  years  of  service  of  the 
qualified  participant  under  the  plan,  over 

!2i  the  annual  amount  which  would  be  nec- 
essary to  amortize  in  level  amounts  over  10 
years  the  sum  of— 

(A)  any  lump  sums  paid  to  the  qualified 
participant  from  the  plan  in  connection  with 
the  termination,  and 

(Bi  the  actuarial  present  value  deter- 
mined, as  of  the  effective  date  set  forth  in 
section  12.  under  the  assumptions  used  by 
the  Corporation  for  purposes  of  section  4044 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974 )  of  pension  benefits  under  the 
plan  (if  any  I  to  which  the  qualified  partici- 
pant retains  a  nonforfeitable  right  under  the 
plan, 

(b)  Qualified  Spouses  Annuity'  —The  an- 
nuity computed  under  this  subsection  (relat- 
ing to  the  qualified  spouse  of  a  qualified  par- 
ticipant) in  connection  with  an  early  termi- 
nated plan  is  equal  to  the  excess  df  anyi  of— 

(1)  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  di  of  subsection  (a) 
in  connection  with  such  qualified  partici- 
pant, over 

(2 1  the  annual  amount  which  would  be  nec- 
essary to  amortize  in  level  amounts  over  10 
years  the  sum  of— 

(A  I  any  lump  sums  paid  to  the  qualified 
spouse  from  the  plan  in  connection  with  the 
termination,  and 

(B)  the  actuarial  present  value  deter- 
mined, as  of  the  effective  date  set  forth  in 
section  12.  under  the  assumptions  used  by 
the  Corporation  for  purposes  of  section  4044 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974 )  of  pension  benefits  under  the 
plan  (if  any  to  which  the  qualified  spouse  re- 
tains a  nonforfeitable  right  under  the  plan 

SEC.  5.  APPUCATIONS. 

(a)  Requirements —An  application  for  an 
annuity  under  this  Act  in  connection  with  an 
early  terminated  plan  shall  be  approved  if— 

(li  the  application  includes  evidence  suffi- 
cient  to  establish  that  the  applicant  is  a 
qualified  participant  or  qualified  spouse  in 
connection  with  such  plan,  or 

(2)  the  evidence  included  in  the  applica- 
tion, together  with  such  evidence  as  the  ap- 
plicant may  request  the  Corporation  to  con- 
sider pursuant  to  subsection  (ci.  establishes 
that  the  applicant  is  a  qualified  participant 
or  a  qualified  spouse  m  connection  with  such 
plan. 

(b)  Application  Forms  —The  Corporation 
may  by  regulation  prescribe  application 
forms  which  may  be  used  by  applicants  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (ai  Any  such  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  by  the  Corporation 

(C)  Specific  Matters -In  considering  ap- 
plications for  annuities  under  this  Act.  the 
Corporation  shall  consider,  on  the  request  of 
an  applicant  or  the  applicant's  representa- 
tive, in  addition  to  any  other  relevant 
evidence — 

(Da  comparison  of  employment  and  pay- 
roll records  which  were  maintained  under 
chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act)  or  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  use  301  et  seq  )  with  records  main- 
tained by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
lating to  the  qualification  status  of  trusts 
forming  part  of  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or 
profit-sharing  plan  under  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter D  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (relating  to  pension  profit 
sharing,  stock  bonus  plans,  eu  ).  and 
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(2)  records  maintained  under  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958. 

(d)  Procedlhk.s  for  Lnhial  Determina- 
tions— 

(1)  In  OENERAi.  -  Elxcept  8ts  otherwise  pro 
vlded  In  this  subsection,  in  making  initial 
determinations  regarding  applications  for 
annuities  under  this  Act.  the  Corporation 
shall  follow  the  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation  for  - 

(A)  Initial  determinations  of  benefit  enti- 
tlement of  participants  and  beneficiaries 
under  plans  to  which  section  4021  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  applies,  and 

iBi  determinations  of  the  amount  of  guar- 
anteed benefits  of  such  participants  and 
beneficiaries  under  title  IV  of  such  Act 

(2)  Notices  of  denial  -  The  Corporation 
shall  send  any  Individual  whose  application 
under  this  Act  Is  denied  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  an  Initial  determination  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  the  denial.  Such  notice  shall  In- 
clude the  reason  for  the  denial  and  shall  set 
forth  the  procedures  required  to  be  followed 
In  order  to  obtain  review  under  this  Act 
SEC.  «.  ADMINISTRATTVE  APPCAL& 

lai  In  Gf,neral  Any  Individual  whose  a[> 
pllcatlon  for  an  annuity  under  this  Act  Is  de- 
nied pursuant  to  an  Initial  determination  by 
the  Corporation  Is  entitled  to- 
ll i  a  reasonable  time,  but  not  less  than  60 
days  after  receipt  of  the  written  notice  of  de- 
nial described  In  section  S<d)(2).  to  request  a 
review  by  the  Corporation  and  to  furnish  af- 
fidavits and  other  dcxumentary  evidence  In 
support  of  the  request,  and 

(2 1  a  written  decision  and  the  specific  rea- 
sons therefor  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 

(b)  PROCEDLTtES— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subeectlon  (a).  In  reviewing  Initial 
determinations  regarding  applications  for 
annuities  under  this  Act.  the  Corporation 
shall  follow  the  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation  for  requesting  and  obtaining  ad- 
ministrative review  by  the  Corporation  of 
determinations  described  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  section  VdMl  i 

SKC.  7  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

(a)  In  Geineral  —Any  Individual,  after  any 
final  decision  made  under  section  6,  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  amount  In  controversy,  may  ob 
tain  Judicial  review  of  the  decision  by  a  civil 
action  commenced  under  this  section  within 
180  days  after  the  mailing  to  the  Individual 
of  notice  of  such  decision  or  within  such  fur- 
ther time  as  the  Corporation  may  allow 

lb)  Venue.— Any  action  commenced  under 
this  section  shall  be  brought  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judicial 
district  In  which  the  plaintiff  resides  or  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

(c)  Record  -As  part  of  any  answer  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Corjxjratlon  shall  file  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  record.  In 
eluding  the  evidence  upon  which  the  findings 
and  decision  complained  of  are  baaed 

(d)  Judgment  -The  court  shall  enter,  upon 
the  pleadings  and  transcript  of  the  record  a 
Judgment  affirming,  modifying,  or  reversing 
the  decision,  with  or  without  remanding  the 
case  for  a  rehearing 

(e)  Remanded  Cases.— 

11  I  AUTHORITY  TO  REMAND  TO  THE  CORPORA- 
TION -The  court  shall,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Corptirallon  made  t>efore  the  Corporation 
files  Its  answer,  remand  the  caae  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  further  sctlon  by  the  Corpora- 
tion The  Lourt  may  at  any  time,  on  good 
cause  shown,  order  additional  evidence  to  be 
talcen  before  the  Corporation. 

(2i  RECONSiriKRATioN  ON  REMAND  —The  Cor- 
poration »ha':     after   the  case   Is  remanded. 


and  after  hearing  such  additional  evidence  If 
so  ordered— 

(A)  modify  or  affirm  the  earlier  findings  of 
fact  or  decision,  or  both,  under  section  6.  and 

(B>  file  with  the  court  any  such  additional 
and  modified  findings  of  fact  and  decision, 
and  a  transcript  of  the  additional  record  and 
testimony  upon  which  the  Corporation's  ac- 
tion in  modifying  or  affirming  was  based 

(f)  Final  Judgment —The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  final  except  that  It  shall  be 
subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
Judgment  In  other  civil  actions. 

SEC.  S.  PAYMENT  OF  ANNUITIES. 

(a)  Forms  of  Payment.— 

(1)  Yearly  pavtiiknts.— Each  annuity  pay- 
able under  this  Act  shall  be  payable  as  an 
annual  amount. 

(2>  Retroactive  lump-sum  payments- 
Any  individual  whose  claim  for  an  annuity 
under  this  Act  Is  approved  after  the  date  on 
which  the  annuity  commences  under  sub- 
section (a)(2l  or  (b»(2)  of  section  3  shall  be 
paid  the  total  amount  of  the  annuity  pay- 
ments for  periods  before  the  date  on  which 
the  claim  Is  approved  in  the  form  of  a  lump- 
sum payment. 

(b)  Cases  of  Lncompetency.— Payment  due 
an  Individual  mentally  Incompetent  or  under 
other  legal  disability  may  be  made  to  the 
person  who  Is  constituted  guardian  or  other 
fiduciary  by  the  law  of  the  State  of  residence 
of  the  claimant  or  is  otherwise  legally  vested 
with  the  care  of  the  claimant  or  the  claim- 
ant's estate  If  a  guardian  or  other  fiduciary 
of  the  individual  under  legal  disability  has 
not  been  appointed  under  the  law  of  the 
State  of  residence  of  the  claimant,  payment 
may  be  made  to  any  person  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  the  claimant,  and  the 
payment  bars  recovery  by  any  other  person 

(c)  Divorces.  Etc.— 

cl)  ALTERNATIVE  PAYEES.— Payments  under 
this  Act  which  would  otherwise  be  made  to  a 
person  under  this  Act  shall  be  made  iln 
whole  or  in  part)  to  another  person  if  and  to 
the  extent  expressly  provided  for  In  the 
terms  of  any  court  decree  of  divorce,  annul- 
ment, or  legal  separation,  or  the  terms  of 
any  court  order  or  court-approved  property 
settlement  agreement  Incident  to  any  court 
decree  of  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  sepa- 
ration Any  payment  under  this  paragraph  to 
a  person  bars  recovery  by  any  other  person 

(2i  Notification  requirements -Para- 
graph il(  shall  only  apply  to  payments  made 
by  the  Corporation  under  this  Act  after  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  Corporation  of  written 
notification  of  such  decree,  order,  or  agree- 
ment, and  such  additional  Information  and 
documentation  as  the  Corporation  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(3)  Court  —As  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term   "court  "  means  any  court  of  any  State 

Id)  LsALiENABiLm-  —Amounts  payable 
under  this  Act  are  not  assignable,  either  In 
law  or  equity,  or  subject  to  execution,  levy, 
attachment,  garnishment,  or  other  legal 
process,  except  as  otherwise  may  be  provided 
by  Federal  law 

(ei  Forgiveness —Recovery  of  payments 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  made  from  an  in- 
dividual in  any  case  in  which  the  Corpora- 
tion determines  that  the  individual  Is  with- 
out fault  and  recovery  would  be  against  eq- 
uity and  good  conscience 
SEC  »  ivt>:ra(;kn<y  cooRniNA'noN  and  co- 
oiT.  ration 

I  a)  In  GE.NtRAl.  The  Corporation  may 
make  such  arrangements  or  agreements  with 
other  departments,  agencies,  or  establish- 
ments of  the  United  States  for  cooperation 
or  mutual  assistance  In  the  performance  of 
their  respective  functions  under  this  Act  as 


are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  avoid  un- 
necessary expense  and  duplication  of  func- 
tions. 

(bi  Use  of  Facilities. -The  Corporation 
may  use.  as  appropriate,  on  a  reimbursable 
or  other  basis,  the  facilities  or  ser%'ices  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  estatillshment  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  including  the  services  of 
any  of  Its  employees,  with  the  lawful  consent 
of  such  department,  agency,  or  establish- 
ment. 

(c)  Cooperation  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL  —EUich  department,  agency. 
or  establishment  of  the  United  States  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Corporation  and.  to  the 
extent  necessary  and  appropriate,  provide 
such  information  and  facilities  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  request  for  its  assistance  in 
the  performance  of  the  Corporation  s  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(2)  AVAILABILITY'  OF  RECORDS  FROM  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  — 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  provide  the  Corporation  with  such 
records,  determined  by  the  Corporation  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  as  the  Corporation  may  request 

l3)  AVAILABILITY  OF  CONFIDENTIAL  TAX  RE- 
TURNS AND  RETURN  INFORMATION  —Section 
61031 1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  use  of  returns  and  return  infor- 
mation for  purposes  other  than  tax  adminis- 
tration i  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  sentence 
■Returns  and  return  information  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  by  or  disclosure  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Corporation  whose 
official  duties  require  such  inspection  or  dis- 
closure for  the  purpose  of.  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  In.  considering  such  returns 
and  return  information  pursuant  to  section 
5(c)(1)  of  the  Pension  Restoration  Act  of  1991. 
except  that  such  inspection  or  disclosure 
shall  be  permitted  only  upon  written  request 
which  seta  forth  the  specific  reason  or  rea- 
sons why  such  inspection  or  disclosure  is 
necessary  and  which  Is  signed  by  the  head  of 
the  bureau  or  office  of  the  Corporation  re- 
questing the  in.ipectlon  or  disclosure  " 

SEC.  10.  REGLl^llONS. 

The  Corporation  shall,  before  the  effective 
date  set  forth  in  section  12.  prescribe  the  ini- 
tial regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  Regulations  under 
this  Act  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  consultation,  as  appropriate,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services 
SEC.  II    PROGRAM  FUNDING. 

la)  PA'iMK.sr  The  Corporation  shall  use 
moneys  from  the  appropriate  revolving  funds 
established  under  section  4005  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act 

lb)  TRANSFERS  From  Trust  Funds —The 
Corporation  shall  transfer  to  the  revolving 
funds  described  In  sutwection  ta)  from  the 
trust  funds  consisting  of  assets  of  termi- 
nated plans  and  employer  liability  payments 
amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  needed  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  Act 
SEC   !«.  EFFECTTVK  DATE. 

lai  General  Rule  —Except  a«  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Special  Rule  — TTie  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 10  and  11  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr  DAMATO  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
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latlon  that  will  compensate  a  small 
and  seemingly  forgotten  group  of  older 
Americans.  I  am  referring  to  those 
46,000  individuals  nationwide  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  had  their 
pensions  terminated  between  the  years 
1942  and  1974.  Unfortunately,  these 
older  Americans  were  not  covered 
under  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  [ERISA]  and 
thus  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any 
of  their  vested  pension  benefits.  The 
bill  that  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  I 
are  introducing  will  once  and  for  all 
correct  this  inequity 

As  we  all  know,  until  ERISA,  an  em- 
ployee essentially  gambled  that  upon 
retirement,  his  or  her  benefits  would  be 
available.  However,  when  a  pension 
fund  became  insolvent,  the  worker  was 
the  one  to  lose  Since  ERISA  was  en- 
acted in  1974.  workers  have  had  their 
basic  benefits  guaranteed  by  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation. 
Tragically,  the  very  people  that 
touched  off  the  battle  to  establish 
ERISA  are  not  covered  by  its  umbrella. 
This  is  wrong. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
virtually  the  same  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced in  the  97th.  98th.  and  99th  Con- 
gresses. It  is  about  time  that  we  offer 
some  semblance  of  financial  security 
to  the  remaining  pre-1974  pension  los- 
ers— most  of  whom  are  very  old.  and 
With  little  money.  Our  bill  would  com- 
pensate each  individual  $7.S  a  year  for 
each  year  worked  under  a  pension  plan. 
Thus,  a  retiree  within  10  years  would 
receive  $750  a  year;  20  years  would  get 
$1,500  a  year  Any  surviving  spouse 
would  receive  half  the  amount.  All 
would  be  made  in  one  lump  sum  pay- 
ment per  year.  Also,  the  PBGC  would 
administer  and  pay  for  the  program 
without  an  increase  in  premiums.  This 
is  expected  to  cost  less  than  $50  million 
and  will  only  decrease  over  the  coming 
years. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  urgency  of 
this  legislation.  These  "pension  losers'" 
need  not  suffer  anymore  than  they  al- 
ready have  For  all  of  these  people  we 
must  enact  this  legislation  as  a  meas- 
ure of  fairness  to  them.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  supporting  this 
bill. 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Pension 
Restoration  Act,  which  will  require  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
[PBGC]  to  provide  modest  pension  ben- 
efits to  workers  who  never  received  the 
pension  benefits  they  were  promised  by 
their  employers  because  their  pension 
plans  were  terminated  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  [ERISA]. 

If  an  employer  today  is  unable  to 
meet  its  pension  obligations,  PBGC 
takes  over  the  obligations  and  pays  the 
benefits.  However,  because  the  ERISA 
provisions  creating  the  PBGC  were 
made  retroactive  only  to  July  1,  1974, 
workers  whose  plans  were  terminated 


prior  to  that  date — and  whose  plight 
was  what  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
statute — were  left  unprotected.  The 
number  of  these  pre-ERISA  "pension 
losers  '  is  estimated  at  46.000  and  will 
continue  to  dwindle  as  the  years  go  by. 

Under  the  bill,  retirees  who  were  eli- 
gible for  benefits  at  the  time  their 
plans  were  terminated  would  receive 
$75  a  year  for  every  year  they  worked 
under  their  company's  plan,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,500  a  year;  surviving  spouses 
of  eligible  workers  would  receive  half 
that  amount.  There  is  no  provision  for 
payment  of  retroactive  benefits;  these 
modest  benefits  will  not  recoup  the  sig- 
nificant benefits  already  lost;  the  retir- 
ees will  receive  only  a  small  part  of 
what  they  would  be  receiving  today 
had  their  plans  not  been  terminated. 
The  cost  of  the  Pension  Restoration 
Act  is  estimated  at  $50  million  for  the 
first  year  and  less  each  year  thereafter. 

These  elderly  retirees  have  been  de- 
nied this  assistance  they  deserve  for 
too  long.  I  commend  Senator  Metze.n- 
BAUM  for  his  continued  commitment  to 
Americas  workers  and  retirees.  I  also 
commend  the  Pension  Losers  Commit- 
tee, the  workers'  group  formed  in  1972 
to  seek  this  measure  of  simple  justice, 
for  their  perseverance.  I  look  forward 
to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iNOt'YE,  and  Mr.  ADAMS): 
S.  352.  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
persons  to  due  process  of  law  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  guardianship 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

national  GUARDIANSHIP  RIGHTS  ACT 

•  Mr  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Senators 
INOUYE  and  Adams.  I  am  introducing  S, 
352.  the  National  Guardianship  Rights 
Act  of  1991.  An  identical  bill  is  being 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Edward  Ro'i'BAL. 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  The  purpose  of  our  legis- 
lation is  to  provide  greater  protection 
against  abuse  for  the  nearly  500,000  el- 
derly and  disabled  Americans  who  are 
under  guardianshiF)s. 

Guardianship  reform  legislation  was 
first  introduced  by  the  late  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper,  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care,  which  issued  a  report.  "Abuses  in 
Guardianship  of  the  Elderly  and  In- 
firm: A  National  Disgrace."  The  find- 
ings of  this  report,  along  with  an  ex- 
tensive investigation  by  the  Associated 
Press,  make  it  clear  that  action  is 
needed  to  reform  the  process  by  which 
guardians  are  apix)inted  and  to  mon- 
itor the  activities  of  guardians  of  be- 
half of  their  wards. 

Being  under  guardianship  means  that 
a  person's  legal  rights,  possessions,  and 
decisionmaking  power  have  been  trans- 
ferred   to    another    person    because    a 


court,  usually  a  local  probate  court, 
has  determined  the  person  is  unable  to 
handle  his  or  her  own  affairs.  Guard- 
ianship is  an  important  protection  for 
those  who  truly  need  such  far-reaching 
assistance,  but  growing  concern  about 
the  problems  and  abuses  with  our  cur- 
rent guardianship  systems  highlights 
the  importance  of  requiring,  at  the 
least.  Federal  minimum  standards  to 
be  applied  in  all  guardianship  proceed- 
ings. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
many  States  have  already  taken  the 
lead  in  reforming  their  guardianship 
laws,  and  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  our  legislation  are 
taken  from  the  best  practices  found 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  proud 
that  my  own  State  of  Ohio  has  enacted 
a  guardianship  law,  now  in  effect. 
which  improves  the  criteria  used  to  de- 
termine incapacity,  requires  periodic 
reviews  of  guardianships,  and  provides 
for  limited  guardianships  to  meet  indi- 
vidual circumstances. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  addresses  many  of  the  problems 
that  have  been  documented  with  regard 
to  guardianships,  including  the  follow- 
ing; 

Lack  of  notification  to  an  Individual 
that  someone  is  petitioning  the  court 
to  have  a  guardian  appointed  for  that 
individual; 

Use  of  advanced  age  as  a  significant 
criteria  for  a  finding  of  incapacity  and 
issuance  of  a  guardianship  order; 

Lack  of  consideration  of  medical  evi- 
dence in  determining  incap>acity; 

No  requirement  that  an  alleged  inca- 
pacitated individual  be  present  when  a 
guardianship  proceeding  takes  place. 

No  standar(ls  for  becoming  a  g'uard- 
ian; and 

Lack  of  oversight  of  the  actions 
taken  by  guardians. 

The  National  Guardianship  Rights 
Act  of  1991  establishes  Federal  require- 
ments so  that  all  States  must  provide 
due  process  protections  in  gtiardianship 
proceedings,  in  accordance  with  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. This  will  ensure  that  a  potential 
ward  is  aware  of  the  court  proceeding. 
is  informed  that  he  or  she  has  the  right 
to  be  present  and  to  be  represented  by 
court-appointed  counsel,  and  has  the 
right  to  an  evaluation  by  an  independ- 
ent professional  giiardianship  evalua- 
tion team  to  assess  functional  ability 
and  the  need  for  assistance.  The  bill 
also  establishes  rights  regarding  the 
appointment  of  competent  and  trained 
guardians;  provides  for  appeals  and  re- 
considerations of  determinations  of  in- 
capacity: and  requires  court  super- 
vision of  guardians  and  periodic  inves- 
tigations of  the  well-being  of  persons 
under  guardianship. 

Guardianship  is  an  important  issue- 
one  that  is  tied  to  our  concern  about 
long-term  care  for  the  disabled  and  for 
our  growing  elderly  population,  par- 
ticularly the  very  old.  Many  of  these 
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I)eople  may  need  some  assistance  be- 
cause they  are  in  very  poor  physical  or 
mental  health  However,  their  auton- 
omy and  lndei)endeni;e  should  not  be 
taken  from  them  without  very  Kood 
Justification  and  without  due  process. 
And  when  hruardians  are  appointed, 
there  should  be  an  assurance  that  they 
are  highly  qualified  and  that  their  ac- 
tions will  be  monitored  to  ensure  that 
they  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
person  they  have  been  appointed  to 
protect. 

The  National  Guardianship  Rights 
Act  of  1991,  legislation  which  sets  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards  to  combat 
problems  and  abuses  surrounding 
guardianship  proceedings  and 

guardianships,  addresses  these  impor- 
tant issues.  I  urge  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  bill  by  my  colleagues  In 
the  102d  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rfxord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S   362 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TmJE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Guardianship  Rli^hts  Act  of  1991" 
SEC.  X  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

tai  Klsoincs  The  Confess  finds  the  fol- 
lowing' 

(1)  Denial  of  coNSTrnTioNAL  protec- 
tions.—Thousands  of  Individuals  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  being  denied,  through  the  Im- 
Iiosltlon  of  guardianship  orders,  due  process 
of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  as 
^aranteed  under  the  Mth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 

(2)  Removal  of  rights  -Individuals  In  the 
United  States  subject  to  guardianship  orders 
typically  retain  fewer  rights  than  are  re- 
tained by  convicted  felons,  since  most  guard- 
ianship orders  remove  from  the  individual 
basic  rights  such  as  the  rights  to  vote,  own 
property,  marry,  consent  to  medical  treat- 
ment, and  contract. 

(3)  SEVERmr  OF  ACTION  AGAINST  INDIVID- 
UAL.—A  guardianship  order  is  one  of  the 
most  severe  legal  actions  that  can  be  taken 
against  an  Individual  in  the  United  States 
and  Involves  restricting  or  removing  the 
rights  of  an  Individual,  often  without  the  in 
dividual  being  present  or  having  the  benefit 
of  legal  representation. 

(i)  DIFFICULTY  OF  DISSOLUTION  -While  a 
guardianship  order  can  be  secured  with  rel- 
ative ease,  the  dissolution  of  a  guardianship 
order  Is  often  very  difficult,  leaving  pro- 
tected persons  vulnerable  to  abuse  and  with 
little  means  of  recourse  to  address  their 
grievances 

(5)  Lack  of  pRoTtxn-ioN  under  state 
LAW  — Slat«  laws  generally  have  failed  to 
provide  adequate  protections  against  unwar- 
ranted and  overly  restrictive  guardianship 
orders  appointment  of  unfit  guardians,  and 
abusive  practices  by  guardians,  as  Illustrated 
by  the  following: 

(A.  NcrnCE  OF  GUARDIANSHIP  PROCEEDING  — 
Many  States  routinely  allow  waiver  of  notice 
Ui  the  alleged  Incapacitated  individual  that 
someone  is  petitioning  the  court  to  have  a 
guardian  appointed  for  the  individual.  More- 


over, notice  to  the  alleged  Incompetent  Indi- 
vidual Is  often  meaningless  because  the  na- 
ture of  the  proceeding  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  are  not  explained  to  the  alleged 
incompetent  Individual 

(B)  ADVANCED    AGE    AS    BASIS    FOR    tNCAPAC- 

rrv  — In  18  States,  the  advanced  age  of  an  In- 
dividual Is  sufficient  cause  for  a  finding  of 
incapacity  and  issuance  of  a  guardianship 
order 

(C)  Medical  evidence  of  iNCAPAcrrv  — 
Only  10  States  require  consideration  of  medi- 
cal evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  an  Individ- 
ual before  the  individual  may  be  determined 
to  t)e  legally  Incapacitated  and  subject  to  a 
guardianship  order 

(D)  Presence  at  proceeding —Only  16 
States  require  that  an  alleged  Incapacitated 
individual  be  present  when  a  guardianship 
proceeding  takes  place. 

(E)  Standards  for  guardians  —No  State 
has  minimum  standards  of  experience,  edu- 
cation, or  Intelligence  for  becoming  a  guard- 
ian 

(F)  PROHismoN  on  felons  as  guardians.— 
Only  7  States  prohibit  convicted  felons  from 
being  appointed  as  guardians 

(Gi  Oversight  of  guardianship  orders  — 
Courts  that  Issue  guardianship  orders  rarely 
conduct  any  followup  check  regarding  the 
orders. 

(H)  Report  by  ouardians.— Twenty-two 
States  lack  a  requirement  that  the  guardian 
file  an  annual  report  regarding  the  well- 
being  of  the  protected  person 

(I)  Accounting  by  guardians  Nineteen 
States  lack  a  requirement  that  the  guardian 
provide  an  annual  accounting  of  the  assets  of 
the  protected  person 

(6)  Necessity  of  congressional  action  - 
Because  many  States  have  violated  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Mth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  depri- 
vation of  the  life,  liberty,  or  property  of  any 
person  without  due  process  of  law  by  allow- 
ing the  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  and 
lack  of  control  of  the  property  of  an  individ- 
ual resulting  from  a  finding  of  Incapacity,  it 
Is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  establish  na- 
tional standards  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  alleged  Incapacitated  Individuals 

(b)  Purpose  —The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
enforce  the  guarantee  of  the  nth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of  law. 
as  relates  to  alleged  incapacitated  individ- 
uals, by  establishing  national  standards  for 
the  protection  of  alleged  Incapacitated  indi- 
viduals and  guardianship  proceedings  Involv- 
ing alleged  Incapacitated  individuals 

SEC    J.   BASIC    RIGHTS   OF   ALLEGED   INCAPACI- 
TATED INTJIM  DUALS, 

ia»  Right  -!\>  Nutice  An  alleged  incapaci- 
tated individual  and  the  family  of  an  alleged 
Incapacitated  Individual  shall  have  the  nght 
to  be  promptly  notified  that  a  guardianship 
petition  commencing  a  guardianship  action 
has  been  filed  and  to  be  fully  Informed  of  the 
potential  legal  consequences  of  the  filing,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Service — 

(A)  Alleged  iNCAPAcrrATED  individual  — 
Notice  of  a  guardianship  proceeding  shall  be 
personally  served  on  the  alleged  incapaci- 
tated Individual  not  less  than  30  working 
days  before  the  proceeding 

(Bi  Family  of  alleged  iNCAPAcrrATED  in- 
dividual—Notice  of  a  guardianship  proceed- 
ing shall  be  personally  served  or  served  by 
mall,  not  less  than  30  working  days  before 
the  proceeding,  on  any  spouse,  custodian, 
proposed  guardian,  adult  son  or  daughter, 
and  parent  of  the  alleged  incapacitated  Indi- 


vidual (if  their  locations  are  known  or  read- 
ily determinable). 

(21  Contents.- Notice  under  this  sub- 
section shall  Include  the  following 

(A)  Date,  time,  and  place  of  proceed- 
ing—A statement  of  the  date,  time,  and 
place  of  the  guardianship  proceeding 

iBi  Defense  rights  of  alleged  incapaci- 
tated individual  —A  clear  and  easily  read- 
able statement  explaining  each  of  the  rights 
of  the  alleged  Incapacitated  individual  that 
are  established  in  sections  3  and  4 

(C)  Transfer  of  lfxjal  rights  -  A  detailed 
explanation  of  the  potential  legal  effects  on 
the  alleged  incapacitated  of  a  guardianship 
order  and  a  listing  and  explanation  of  each  of 
the  legal  rights  of  the  alleged  incapacitated 
Individual  that  could  be  restricted  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  guardian  by  a  guardianship  order, 
including,  if  applicable,  the  rights  to— 

( I )  marry  or  divorce; 

(li)  vote  or  hold  elected  office: 

•  ill)  enter  into  a  contract  or  make  or  re- 
voke a  will; 

(Ivi  sue  and  be  sued,  other  than  through 
the  guardian: 

(v)  appoint  an  agent: 

(vl)  personally  apply  for  government  bene- 
fits; 

(vlli  possess  a  license  to  drive: 

(vtii)  own,  buy.  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease 
property; 

(ix)  determine  where  to  reside. 

(X)  consent  to  or  refuse  medical  treatment; 

(xl)  determine  who  shall  provide  personal 
care  or  assistance: 

(xii)  travel,  and 

(xlil)  make  decisions  rega-dlng  social  envi- 
ronment and  other  social  aspects  in  the  life 
of  the  individual 

i3)  PROHismoN  OF  waiver— An  alleged  in- 
capacitated Individual  may  not  waive  the 
right  to  notice  under  this  subsection 

(b)  Right  to  Convenient  Forum  An  al- 
leged incapacitated  individual  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  a  guardianship  action  brought 
in  the  county  in  which  the  alleged  incapaci- 
tated Individual  resides  unless  the  court  or- 
ders the  action  to  be  brought  in  another 
specified  county  The  court  may  enter  an 
order  under  this  subsection  only  upon  a  find- 
ing that  extreme  hardship  or  prejudice  will 
result  to  the  alleged  incapacitated  Individual 
unless  the  action  is  brought  in  another  speci- 
fied county,  pursuant  to  a  motion  by  the 
party  alleging  incapacity  or  the  alleged  inca- 
pacitated Individual 

(c)  Right  to  Presence  at  Proceeding  — 

(1)  Presence  unless  iNABiLrr^'  to  at- 
tend—Ah alleged  Incapacitated  individual 
shall  have  the  right  to  be  present  at  all 
guardianship  proceedings  relating  to  the  al- 
leged incapacitated  individual  unless  both  of 
the  following  occur 

lAi  Disability-  —The  alleged  incapacitated 
individual  is  unable  by  disability  to  attend. 

iB)  Disability  established —The  Inability 
of  the  alleged  incapacitated  Individual  to  at- 
tend is  established  by  the  Independent  pro- 
fessional guardianship  evaluation  team  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  under  sut)sectlon  (e).  If 
the  alleged  Incapacitated  Individual  re- 
quested an  evaluation  team  under  sutieecilon 
(e). 

(2)  Location  of  hearing  —The  court  may. 
in  the  case  of  an  alleged  Incapacitated  Indi- 
vidual whose  Inability  to  attend  a  guardian- 
ship proceeding  has  been  established  under 
paragraph  iIxBi,  conduct  the  guardianship 
proceeding  at  the  location  of  the  alleged  In- 
capacitated individual 

1  d  I  Right  to  Counsel.— 
(li  In  general— An  alleged  incapacitated 
individual  shall   have   the  nght  to  t>e  rep- 
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resented  by  counsel  in  a  guardianship  pro- 
ceeding, A  guardianship  proceeding  may  not 
be  held  without  counsel  for  the  alleged  inca- 
pacitated Individual  unless  the  alleged  mca- 
paclUted  individual  waives  the  nght  to 
counsel  under  paragraph  i4i 

(2)  Court-provided  counsel— An  alleged 
incapacitated  Individual  shall  have  the  right 
to  have  the  court  provide  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  alleged  incapacitated  individual 
when  the  alleged  incapacitated  individual  is 
unable  to  obtain  representation  by  other 
means.  Counsel  shall  be  provided  not  less 
than  20  working  days  before  the  guardian- 
ship proceeding 

i3i  Role  of  counsel.— Counsel  for  the  al- 
leged incapacitated  individual  shall  act  as  an 
advocate  for  the  individual,  and  shall  advise 
the  alleged  incapacitated  individual  in  a 
manner  likely  to  t)e  understood  by  the  indi- 
vidual of  all  legal  options  available  in  a 
guardianship  action  and  the  consequences  of 
such  options  Counsel  shall  zealously  advo- 
cate the  option  selected  by  the  alleged  inca- 
pacitated individual  Counsel  shall  not  act  in 
the  role  of  guardian  ad  litem  of  the  alleged 
Incapacitated  individual 

(41  Waiver  —The  alleged  incapacitated  in- 
dividual may  waive  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  only  If  the  alleged  inca- 
pacitated Individual  is  present  at  the  guard- 
ianship proceeding  and  the  waiver  is  know- 
ing and  voluntary, 

(ei  Right  to  Independent  Professional 
Guardianship  Ev.\luation  Team.— 

(1)  In  genehai,  — An  alleged  incapacitated 
individual  shall  have  the  right,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  alleged  incapacitated  individual 
or  counsel  for  the  individual  mot  less  than  20 
working  days  before  the  guardianship  pro- 
ceeding), to  have  the  court  appoint  an  inde- 
pendent professional  guardianship  evalua- 
tion team  to  examine  the  alleged  incapaci- 
tated individual  named  in  the  petition  and 
report  to  the  court  regarding  the  alleged  in- 
capacitated individual  If  requested,  the 
court  shall  appoint  the  evaluation  team  not 
less  than  15  working  days  before  the  guard- 
ianship proceeding. 

(2)  Prohibition  of  interested  indutd- 
UALS  — The  court  may  not  appoint  to  the 
evaluation  team  an  individual  who  is  related 
to  or  involved  in  a  business  relationship  with 
any  party  to  the  guardianship  action. 

(3i  Membership  -  An  evaluation  team  shall 
consist  of  the  following 

(A  I  Psychiatrist  or  physician.  -  Not  less 
than  1  licensed  psychiatrist  or  other  physi- 
cian who  is  skilled  in  evaluating  the  particu- 
lar area  of  incapacity  alleged  of  the  alleged 
Incapacitated  individual 

(Bi  Social  worker —Not  less  than  1  li- 
censed professional  social  worker 

(C'  Other  professionals  —Any  other  pro- 
fesalfinal  individuals  that  the  court  may  con- 
sider appropriate,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  geriatricians,  gerontologlsts,  nurses,  com- 
munity health  workers,  disability  workers, 
and  habilltators 

(4  >  Exa.mination. — 

(A'  I.N  general -If  an  evaluation  team  is 
requested  under  paragraph  li).  each  member 
of  the  evaluation  team  shall  conduct,  not 
later  than  10  working  days  before  the  guard- 
ianship proceeding  and  in  person,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  alleged  incapacitated  individ- 
ual The  counsel  for  the  alleged  incapaci- 
tated Individual,  upon  request  to  the  court, 
shall  be  entitled  to  notification  of  and  pres- 
ence at  the  examination 

(B)  Location  —The  examination  shall  take 
place,  whenever  possible,  at  the  location  or 
usual  environment  of  the  alleged  incapaci- 
tated individual 


(Ci  Manner— The  examination  shall  be 
conducted,  whenever  possible,  in  a  manner 
designed  not  to  offend  the  privacy  or  dignity 
of  the  alleged  incapacitated  individual, 

(5)  Report —If  an  evaluation  team  is  re- 
quested under  paragraph  ili,  the  evaluation 
team  shall  submit  mot  less  than  5  working 
days  before  the  guardianship  proceeding)  to 
the  court,  the  alleged  incapacitated  individ- 
ual, and  the  counsel  for  the  alleged  incapaci- 
tated individual,  if  any.  a  written  report  ex- 
plaining m  detail  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion The  report  shall  include  a  statement  of 
capacity  and  functional  limitations  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  alleged  incapacitated  indi- 
vidual and  the  specific  behavioral  manifesta- 
tions that  form  the  tjasis  for  the  determina- 
tion regarding  the  capacity. 

(6)  Effect  of  finding  on  guardianship  ac- 
tion.— 

(A)  DISMISSAL.— If  the  evaluation  team  de- 
termines, based  on  the  evaluation  under 
paragraph  (4),  that  the  alleged  incapacitated 
individual  is  not  incapacitated  m  any  area, 
the  court  shall  dismiss  the  guardianship  ac- 
tion without  delay, 

(B)  RE(SUIRED  amendment.— If  the  evalua- 
tion team  determines  that  the  alleged  inca- 
pacitated individual  is  incapacitated  in  any 
area  other  than  the  areas  specified  in  the 
guardianship  petition,  the  court  shall  in- 
struct the  petitioner  to  amend  the  petition 
accordingly  If  the  petition  is  not  so  amend- 
ed, the  court  shall  dismiss  the  guardianship 
action. 

(7)  AVAILABILITY  FOR  CROSS  EXAMINATION,— 

The  evaluation  team  shall  be  available  at 
the  guardianship  proceeding  for  which  the 
report  under  paragraph  i5i  :s  submitted  for 
cross  examination  regarding  the  report  if  ei- 
ther of  the  following  occurs 

(.A)  Request  by  incapacitated  individ- 
UAL— The  alleged  incapacitated  individual 
or  the  attorney  for  the  alleged  incapacitated 
individual  requests  of  the  court  that  the 
evaluation  team  be  available, 

iB)  COURT  Di-rrERMiNATiON  — The  court. 
upon  a  determination  that  the  availability  of 
the  evaluation  team  for  cross  examination  is 
necessary  to  ensure  fairness  m  the  guardian- 
ship proceeding,  calls  for  the  availability  of 
the  evaluation  team 

SEC.  4.  RIGHTS  A.VD  PROTECTIONS  AT  PROCEED- 
ING. 

(a)  Right  to  Jury  Proceeding —An  alleged 
incapacitated  individual  shall  have  the 
right,  upon  demand  of  the  alleged  incapaci- 
tated individual  or  counsel  for  the  alleged 
incapacitated  individual,  to  a  jury  in  a 
guardianship  proceeding 

(bi  General  Procedural  Rights.— The  al- 
leged incapacitated  individual  shall  have  the 
right  m  a  guardianship  proceeding  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  PRESENTING  EVIDENCE.— To  present  evi- 
dence 

(2i  Calling  witnesses.- To  call  witnesses 
(including  expert  witnesses)  on  the  behalf  of 
the  alleged  incapacitated  individual, 

i3i  Cross-examination —To  cross-examine 
witnesses  who  appear  at  the  guardianship 
proceeding,  including  witnesses  called  by  the 
court. 

(C)  Standards  in  Issuance  of  Guardian- 
ship Order  — 

(1)  Clear  and  convincing  evidence —An 
alleged  incapacitated  individual  shall  have 
the  right  not  to  be  placed  under  a  guardian- 
ship order,  except  upon  a  finding  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  in  a  guardianship 
proceeding  that — 

(A)  the  alleged  incapacitated  individual  is 
incapacitated:  and 

iBi  no  less  restrictive  form  of  intervention 
than  the  intervention  ordered  In  the  guard- 


ianship order  is  available  to  protect  the  inca- 
pacitated individual, 

(2 1  Insufficient  basis  for  determination 
OF  tNCAPACrrY,— A  finding  of  incapacitation 
of  an  alleged  incapacitated  individual  may 
not  be  based  on  the  age  of  the  alleged  inca- 
pacitated individual, 

(3)  Consideration  of  family  and 
FRIENDS  —In  determining  the  need  for  a 
guardianship  order,  the  court  shall  consider 
the  existence,  availability,  and  capabilities 
of  social  services  :n  the  community  and  fam- 
ily and  friends  of  the  alleged  incapacitated 
individual  who  may  provide  care  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

(d)  Limited  Transfer  of  Rights  by 
GUARDiANSHtp  Order  — 

(1)  TRANSFER  OF  RIGHTS.— If  an  alleged  in- 
capacitated individual  is  found  to  l)e  inca- 
pacitated and  a  guardianship  order  Is  issued. 
the  incapacitated  individual  shall  have  the 
right  to  have  the  transfer  of  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  person 
or  the  management  of  the  estate  of  the  inca- 
pacitated individual  limited  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  as  follows 

(A  I  Scope— Transfer  to  a  guardian  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  person  or  the  management  of  the  estate 
of  an  incapacitated  individual  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  miatters  within  the  areas  of  the  inca- 
pacities of  the  incapacitated  individual  as 
established  in  the  guardianship  proceedings 
iBi  DURATION —Transfer  of  any  authority 
to  a  guardian  shall  not  be  made  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  welfare,  safety,  and  interests  of  the  inca- 
pacitated individual  In  determining  the  du- 
ration for  which  any  authority  is  transferred 
to  the  guardian,  the  court  shall  consider  the 
facts  of  the  specific  case,  including  whether 
the  particular  incapacity  involved  is  of  a 
temporary  or  permanent  nature  If  at  any 
time  the  purpose  for  which  the  g-uardlanship 
order  was  issued,  as  stated  in  the  guardian- 
ship order,  ceases  to  exist,  the  order  shall  be 
considered  to  be  dissolved  and  of  no  further 
effect 

(2)  Retention  of  rights,— An  incapaci- 
tated individual  shall  retain  the  right  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  individual  com- 
mensurate With  the  ability  of  the  individual. 
An  incapacitated  individual  shall  retain  all 
rights  not  specifically  transferred  by  the 
court  in  the  guardianship  order 
SEC.  &.  RIGHTS  REGARDING  APPOINTME.NT  OF 
GUARDIANS. 

(a)  Right  to  Competent  and  Trained 
Guardian — 

(1)  Lv  general— An  incapacitated  person 
shall  have  the  right  to  have  a  guardian  who 
is  found  by  the  court  to  be  of  sufficient  com- 
petence to  perform  the  duties  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  incapacitated  in- 
dividual and  of  suitable  character  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  duties  of  a  guardian 

i2)  Training —An  individual  appointed  by 
a  court  to  serve  as  guardian  shall  receive 
thorough  instructions  and  training,  prior  to 
and  during  the  guardianship,  necessary  to 
enable  the  individual  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  guardlof^  Instructions  and 
training  shall  relate,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  to  the  following 

lA)  Fiduciary  dities  — The  fiduciary  du- 
ties of  the  guardian 

iBi  Aging  process  — TT-e  process  of  human 
aging 

iC'  SER\1CES-The  availability  of  social 
and  health  services  in  the  locality  in  which 
the  incapacitated  individual  resides. 

iD-  Least  restrictive  alternative  doc- 
trine—The  technique  of  fulfilling  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  guardian  m  a  manner  that 
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Involves  uslriK  the  least  restrictive  means 
possible  wiih  retfttnl  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right*  of  the  protei.t^d  person  while  protect- 
ing welfare,  safety  ar.J  interests  of  the  pro- 
tected person  as  apei  Ifleil  in  a  guardianship 
order 

(E)  Accounting  and  reporting  —Financial 
accounting  and  the  responsibilities  of  report- 
ing to  the  court 

(bi  Prohibition  on  Feixins— a  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  under  State 
law  or  the  law  of  the  United  States  may  not 
be  appointed  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of  an 
Incapacitated  Individual 

SEC.  «.  PO«TPKOfEEDIN<;  KICJHTS  A>fD  PROTKf- 
T10N8. 

(a.)  APPEALS  — 

(1)  Ln  general —An  Incapacitated  Individ- 
ual or  protected  person  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  any  determination  of  Incapacita- 
tion or  guardianship  order  to  a  State  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction 

(2)  Indigent  appellants     In   any   appeal 
under  this  subsection,  an  Incapacitated  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  unable  to  afford  any  of  the  fol 
lowing  shall  tw  provided  with  the  following 

(A)  Transcript —A  transcript  of  the 
guardianship  proceeding  or  of  any  other  pro- 
ceeding that  may  be  required  for  the  appeal 
to  be  heard. 

(B)  COUNSEL.— Counsel  appointed  by  the 
court. 

(b)  Right  of  Automatic  Reconsider- 
ation.— 

(I)  Determination  of  incapacitation  or 
OUARDIANSHIP  ORDER  —An  incapacitated  In- 
dividual or  protected  person  or  counsel  for 
such  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  after 
the  determination  of  incapacitation  to  have 
a  prompt  reconsideration  by  the  court  of  the 
determination  of  Incapacitation  or  guardian- 
ship order  for  the  purpose  of  modification  or 
dlsaolutlon  upon  a  significant  change  in  the 
status  of  the  Incapacitated  Individual  or  pro- 
tected person  relating  to  any  of  the  areas  of 
Incapacity  that  were  a  basis  for  the  finding 
of  Incapacitation 

i2)  Selection  of  guardian  —An  incapaci 
tated  Individual  or  protected  person  shall 
have  the  right  at  any  lime  after  the  selec- 
tion of  a  guardian  to  have  the  court  recon- 
sider Its  selection  of  the  guardian  and  to 
have  a  guardian  removed  upon  a  showing 
that  the  guardian  is  not  performing  the  du- 
ties of  the  guardian  as  re<)ulred  under  the 
guardianship  order  or  State  law 

(3i  Effect  on  other  reconsideration 
RIGHTS  -The  rights  to  reconsideration  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  affect  any  other 
right  to  reconsideration  provided  under  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law  or  practice 

ici  Court  Supervision  of  Guardians 

(I)  REPORT  OF  guardian  -The  guardian  of 
An  Incapacitated  Individual  shall  report  to 
the  court  that  Issued  the  guardianship  order. 
unless  supervision  of  the  guardianship  order 
has  been  transferred  under  subparagraph 
(BMlh  or  iCkI  1  of  paragraph  (5i.  not  less  than 
annually  regarding  the  financial,  mental, 
physical  and  personal  status  of  the  incapaci- 
tated Individual 

(2 1  iNrriAi.  accounting  of  estate— A 
guardian  of  the  estate  of  a  protected  person 
shall  file  with  the  supervising  court  a  full  ac- 
counting of  the  Income  and  assets  of  the  pro- 
tected person  not  later  than  SO  days  after  the 
Issuance  of  the  guardianship  order  establish 
Ing  the  reBpf)nslbllity  of  the  guardian  for  the 
estate 

(3)  Review  of  reports  The  supervising 
court  shall  review  the  rep<irts  submitted  by 
a  guardian  under  paragraph  i2i  and  shall 
take  action  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  re- 
port* and   to  correct  any   deficiency   found. 


The  court  shall  consider  the  removal  of  any 
guardian  who  falls  to  file  reports  or  falls  to 
correct,  within  a  reasonable  time,  any  defi- 
ciency found 

(4)  Investigations —The  supervising  court 
shall,  not  less  than  annually,  conduct  inves- 
tigations of  protected  persons  for  whom  the 
court  supervises  guardianship  orders  to  de- 
termine the  well-being  of  the  persons  and  to 
evaluate  compliance  of  the  guardian  with 
the  guardianship  order. 

(5  I  ABSELNCE  OF  protected  PERSON  FROM  JU- 
RISDICTION OF  COURT  — 

(A)  30-DAy  ABSENCE— If.  at  any  time,  a  pro- 
tected person  is  or  Is  expected  to  be  absent 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  supervising 
court  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days,  the 
guardian  shall  file  a  written  absence  report 
with  the  supervising  court  that  includes  the 
expected  duration  of  the  absence  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  supervising  court  of  the  pro- 
tected person,  the  address  and  phone  number 
where  the  protected  person  may  be  contacted 
during  the  absence,  and  the  purpose  for  the 
absence 

iBi  6-MO.VTH  ABSENCE— If.  at  any  time,  a 
protected  person  is  or  is  expected  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  supervising 
court  for  more  than  6  months  of  any  12- 
month  period,  the  following  shall  occur 

til  ABSENCE  REPORT —The  guardian  shall 
file  an  absence  report  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph lAi  with  the  supervising  court 

1 11 1  Transfer  of  supervision  —The  court 
shall  request  that  another  court,  in  the  Ju- 
risdiction In  which  the  protected  person  will 
reside  during  the  absence,  supervise  the 
guardianship  order  during  the  absence. 

lUii  Report  to  supervising  and  new 
COURT —The  guardian  shall  file  a  report  of 
the  status  of  the  protected  person  and  the 
activities  of  the  guardian  and  the  protected 
person  during  the  period  of  the  guardianship 
order  with  the  supervising  court  and  the 
court  In  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  pro- 
tected person  will  reside 

iC)  12-.MONTH  ABSENCE  -If.  at  any  time,  a 
protected  person  is  or  Is  expected  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supervising 
court  for  a  period  of  more  than  12  months  or 
guardian  proposes  to  permanently  remove 
the  protected  person  from  the  jurisdiction, 
the  following  shall  occur 

1 1)  Transfer  of  supervision  —The  guard- 
ian shall  petition  the  supervising  court  to 
have  the  supervision  of  the  guardianship 
order  transferred  to  a  court  In  the  Jurisdic- 
tion In  which  the  protected  person  will  re- 
side 

(11)  Report  to  new  court —The  guardian 
shall  report  to  the  court  provided  for  In 
clause  (1)  under  the  terms  of  the  guardian- 
ship order 

SEC.    7.    DEMONSTRATION    OF    STATE    COMPLI 
A.N(E 

la)  state  l.MPLK.yE.NTATION  Pl.ANS    - 

(1)  In  general  -Each  State  shall  dem- 
onstrate compliance  with  this  Act  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  Attorney  General,  not  less 
than  once  every  2  years,  a  State  implementa- 
tion plan. 

12)  LsnTAL   STATE   IMPLEMENTATION    PLAN  — 

Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Attorney 
General,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  State  imple- 
mentation plan 

(3)  REgi  IREMENTS  of  PLAN  The  Attorney 
General  shall  determine  by  regulation  the 
contents  of  the  State  implementation  plan 
which  shall  include  the  following 

(A)  Certification  of  compliance  Certifi- 
cation that  the  State  has  taken  action  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  that  the  State  complies  with 
this  Act 


(B)  Description  of  compliance -A  de- 
tailed description  of  the  actions  of  the  State 
taken  to  comply  with  each  provision  of  the 
Act. 

iC)  State  guardianship  laws  —a  state- 
ment of  the  State  laws  regarding  guardian- 
ship proceedings 

(D)  Court  investigations  —A  summary  of 
the  results  of  court  investigations  within  the 
State  under  section  6(c)(4).  including  the 
number  and  type  of  denclencles  reported  and 
the  anticipated  schedule  for  reducing  the 
number  of  deficiencies  In  the  State 

lb)  Enforcement  — 

ii  I  Withholding  of  federal  funding 

(A)  Ln  general —Whenever  the  Attorney 
General  finds  that  there  has  t>een  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  w.ih  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall,  after 
notifying  the  State,  withhold  any  payment* 
or  portions  of  payments  to  tte  made  to  the 
State  under  Federal  law  for  administrative 
costs  relating  Uj  the  provision  of  services  or 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  elderly  and  disabled 
persons  Until  the  Attorney  General  is  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  longer  any  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  no 
further  such  payments  or  portions  of  pay- 
ments may  be  made 

'Bi  Nonwithholdino  of  direct  funds.— 
Payments  or  portions  of  payments  to  States 
withheld  under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  In- 
clude amounts  to  be  paid  to  elderly  and  dis- 
abled persons  or  amounts  for  direct  services 
provided  to  elderly  and  disabled  persons 

(C)  Effect  of  withholding  -Withholding 
of  payments  or  portions  of  payments  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  relating  to  the  provision 
of  services  or  amounts  to  be  paid  to  elderly 
and  disabled  persons  under  paragraph  il) 
shall  not  effect  the  availability  and  delivery 
of  such  services  or  amounts. 

(D)  Deficiencies  as  failure  to  comply  — 
Failure  to  reduce  the  number  of  deficiencies 
found  under  section  6(C)(3)  within  a  reason- 
able time  may  be  considered  a  failure  to 
comply  substantially  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act 

lEi  Appeal  of  finding  of  noncompli- 
ance —The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
by  regulation  a  process  for  a  State  that  has 
been  found  under  subparagraph  (Ai  to  have 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  to  appeal  the  finding  of 
noncompliance 

i2)  FEDERAL  court  enforceme.nt  If  the 
Attorney  General  or  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  appropriate  judicial  district  finds  a 
consistent  pattern  of  noncompliance  with 
the  terms  of  this  Act  by  a  State,  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  United  States  Attorney  may 
bring  suit  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  require  the  State  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
SEC.  8.  GRA.NTS  TO  STATES  FOR  COMPUANCE. 

(a I  Establishment  of  Grant  Program  — 
The  Attorney  General  may  make  grants 
under  thi.n  .section  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  compliance  by  States  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  Grants  under  this  isec- 
tlon  may  be  used  for  the  following 

il)  Providing  counsel  and  evaluation 
teams  To  provide  counsel  and  evaluation 
teams  for  alleged  incapacitated  individuals, 

(2)  Training  guardians  To  provide  train- 
ing for  guardians  of  alleged  incapacitated  In- 
dividuals as  required  by  this  Act, 

(3)  Training  counsel  and  .hooes  —To  pro- 
vide IraininK  for  counsel  for  alleged  Inca- 
pacitated individuals  and  judges  In  guardian- 
ship proceedings  regarding  this  Act 

(4)  MODEL     guardianship     MATERIALS  —To 

develop  model  materials  for  orientation  and 

training  of  guardians. 
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lb)  LvEUGiBiLnr  FOR  Grants— A  State 
may  not  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  if 
the  Attorney  General  finds  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  noncompliance  with  the  terms  of  this 
Act  by  the  State. 

(c)  Application  and  Selection  of  Gra.nt 
Recipients  — 

11)  Application— To  receive  a  gram  under 
this  section,  a  State  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  established  by  the  At- 
torney General 

i2)  Selection  — 

(A)  Ln  general— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  the  Attorney  General  shall  establish  cri- 
teria for  the  selection  of  States  to  receive 
grants  under  this  section. 

iBi  Preference  for  innovative  pro- 
grams —In  selectinK  States  to  receive  grants 
under  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  give  preference  to  States  that  will  use 
the  grants  for  innovative  programs  designed 
to  maximize  the  use  of  State  and  local  re- 
sources to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations  — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section 

SEC.  ».  DEFINmONS. 
For  purposes  of  this  Acf 

(1)  Alleged  LvcArACiTATED  individual.— 
The  term  ■alleged  incapacitated  individual" 
means  an  individual  who  is  subject  to  a 
guardianship  action  under  State  law 

(2)  Evaluation  team  —The  term  ■■evalua- 
tion team  '  means  the  independent  profes- 
sional guardianship  evaluation  team  ap- 
pointed under  section  3(ei 

(3)  GUARDIAN— The  term  'guardian" 
means  a  person  who  has  been  appointed  by  a 
court  to  have  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  person  or  the  manaKement 
of  the  estate  of  the  incapacitated  Individual. 
as  specified  in  a  guardianship  order 

(4)  GUARDANSHir  ACTION —The  term 
"guardianship  action  "  means  an  action  to 
declare  an  Individual  incapacitated  or  to 
transfer  the  responsibility  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  person  or  the  management 
of  the  estate  of  an  incapacitated  individual 
to  a  guardian.  The  term  does  not  include  an 
action  to  transfer  the  exercise  by  a  separate 
individual  of  the  responsibility  for  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  person  or  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate  of  a  minor 

(5)  Guardianship  order —The  term 
■guardianship  order"  means  any  order  by  a 
court  In  a  guardianship  action  to  transfer 
the  responsibility  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  person  or  the  management  of  the  es- 
tate of  an  incapacitated  individual  to  a 
guardian.  The  term  does  not  Include  any 
order  by  a  court  In  a  proceeding  related  to 
the  exercise  by  a  separate  individual  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  person  or  the  management  of  the  estate 
of  a  minor 

(6)  Guardianship  petition  —The  term 
■•guardianship  petition'  means  the  pleading 
that  Is  necessary  under  the  applicable  State 
law  to  commence  a  guardianship  action 

(7)  Guardianship  proceeding —The  term 
•guardianship  proceeding"  means  any  court 
proceeding  In  a  guardianship  action  related 
to  the  determination  of  Incapacitation  of  an 
alleged  Incapacitated  individual  or  to  the  en- 
tering of  a  guardianship  order.  The  term 
does  not  include  a  proceeding  related  to  the 
exercise  by  a  separate  Individual  of  the  right 
to  naanage  the  person  or  estate  of  a  minor. 

(8)  Incapacitated— The  term  ■incapaci- 
tated" means  an  Inability  of  an  individual  to 
effectively  manage  the  person  or  estate  of 


the  Individual  because  the  Individual  lacks 
the  mental  or  physical  capacity  to  do  so  due 
to  Illness,  disability,  or  other  incapacitation 

(9)  Incapacitated  individual —The  term 
■incapacitated  individual"  means  an  alleged 

incapacitated  individual  who  has  been  deter- 
mined in  a  guardianship  proceeding  to  be  in- 
capacitated. 

(10)  Protected  person.— The  term  ■■pro- 
tected person"  means  an  incapacitated  indi- 
vidual for  whom  a  guardianship  order  ha? 
been  entered 

(111  State —The  term  ■'State"  means  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  Guam,  the  Virgin  islands. 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  possession  of 
the  United  Sutes. 

(12)  Supervising  court —The  term  ■■super- 
vising court"  means  a  court  that  is  super- 
vising the  guardianship  order  relating  to  a 
protected  person  and  to  which  the  guardian 
reports  under  section  6(c)(1). 

(13)  Working  day  —The  term  "wor"«ing 
day"  means  any  day  that  is  not  a  Saturday. 
Sunday,  or  legal  public  holiday  las  defined  in 
section  6103(ai  of  title  5.  United  States  Codei 
SEC.  10  LIMITATION  ON  FEDERAL  COURT  JURIS- 
DICTION. 

This  Act  may  not  be  construed  to  grant  to 
any  court  of  the  United  Stales  las  defined  m 
section  451  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
any  jurisdiction  in  any  guardianship  action 
that  is  not  provided  or  allowed  under  Federal 
law  on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  11.  PERMISSIBILITY  OF  ADDITIONAL  STATE 
LAW  PROTECTIONS. 

This  Act  may  not  be  construed  to  preclude 
or  supersede  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law 
that  imposes  requirements  of  additional  or 
more  extensive  protections  for  incapacitated 
or  alleged  incapacitated  individuals  that  do 
not  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 
SEC.  12.  TIME  OF  COMPLIANCE. 

Each  Stale  shall  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  before  the  expiration  of  the 
1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  REID.  Mr, 
LlEBERMAN.  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr. 
LEVIN,        Mr.        MOYNIHAN.        Mr. 

Gore,  and  Mr.  Chafeei: 
S.  353.  A  bill  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  prevalence  and  issues  re- 
lated to  contamination  of  workers' 
homes  with  hazardous  chemicals  and 
substances  transported  from  their 
workplace  and  to  issue  or  report  on 
reg:ulations  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
future  contamination  of  workers" 
homes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

WORKERS"  FAMILY  PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  1980's.  we  passed  or  reauthorized 
legislation  to  clean  up  our  Nation's 
dump  sites,  waters,  and  air.  We've  fo- 
cused considerable  attention  on  radon, 
on  asbestos,  on  lead,  and  on  chemicals 
in  our  food  such  as  alar.  You  would 
think  we'd  evaluated  every  environ- 
mental risk  there  is.  Unfortunately. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  case. 


We  spend  considerable  amounts  of 
money  on  remediating  hazardous  waste 
sites  even  when  there  is  no  known  ex- 
posure. The  EPA  issues  regulations  to 
protect  the  public  which  will  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  health  effect  pre- 
vented. Meanwhile,  we  are  neglecting 
the  exposure  of  our  children  and 
spouses  to  toxic  chemicals  right  in 
their  own  homes. 

Right  now.  as  I  speak,  workers  in  our 
Nation's  industries  are  unknowingly 
bringing  home  toxic  chemicals  from 
their  place  of  employment  Lead,  mer- 
cury, pharmaceuticals,  and  even  radio- 
nuclides have  been  earned  home  by 
workers  on  their  clothing  where  expo- 
sure to  their  families  occurs. 

1  am  not  talking  about  a  hypo- 
thetical problem,  but  a  real  problem. 
In  my  home  State  of  Vermont,  both 
lead  and  mercury  have  been  tracked 
home.  In  both  Vermont  incidents,  ele- 
vated levels  of  toxics  were  found  in  the 
children  of  several  of  the  workers 
Similar  incidents  have  occurred  m  the 
recent  past  m  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  among  other 
States.  Right  now,  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry 
is  investigating  similar  incidents  in 
North  Carolina  and  Michigan 

The  bill  I  am,  introducing  today  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  is  designed  to 
prevent  future  such  incidents  from 
occuring.  The  first  step  in  this  process 
is  to  increase  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  the  1970's.  workers  homes  were 
contaminated  with  lead  from  smelters. 
Regulations  to  prevent  future  such  in- 
cidents were  issued  as  a  result 

Science  and  our  understanding  of 
toxicology  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  1970's.  Last  year,  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  effects  of  chemi- 
cals such  as  lead  or  mercury.  These 
compounds  and  others  can  cause  per- 
manent damage  to  the  nervous  system.. 
Worse  yet.  as  we  learned  in  this  hear- 
ing, many  more  chemicals  than  we 
know  about  may  cause  similar  health 
effects.  Therefore,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  protect  the  m.ost  sensitive 
of  us.  our  children,  from,  exposure  to 
these  chemicals. 

Our  country's  workers  deserve  not 
only  personal  protection,  but  also  pro- 
tection of  their  families.  We  need  to  re- 
examine this  problem  again  in  light  of 
our  current  state-of-the-art.  We  also 
need  to  examine  the  effects  of  home 
contamination  on  the  families.  Work- 
ers' families  have  reported  feeling 
raped  by  the  contamination  Their 
families  have  been  ostracized  because 
their  friends  are  afraid  they  may  catch 
the  contamination.  The  parents  suffer 
incredible  anxiety  worrying  about 
whether  or  not  their  children  have 
been  permanently  hurt.  It's  terrible 
that  not  only  must  our  workers  worry 
about  whether  they  will  have  a  job  in 
the  future,  but  also  if  their  Job  will 
harm  their  families. 
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This  bin  requires  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  [NIOSH]  to  sponsor  research 
Into  the  causes  and  effects  of  past  inci- 
dents of  home  contamination  The  re- 
sultlni?  studies  will  help  us  determine 
the  extent  of  the  problem  Once  we  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  problem,  this 
bill  would  require  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  to 
Issue  retfulations  to  prevent  future 
such  Incidents  Then,  hopefully,  our 
families  will  be  safe* 

Mr  HKII)  Mr  President.  I  join  my 
colleaiifue.  Senator  .Jkkkord.s,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Workers'  F'amily  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1990.  The  Insidious  link 
between  hazardous  chemicals  and  sub- 
stances present  In  the  workplace,  re- 
sultlnfT  in  contamination  of  workers' 
homes,  translates  into  a  real  health 
threat  to  significant  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican workers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Sub- 
stances. Environmental  Oversight,  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
held  hearings  on  worker  exposure  to 
toxic  chemicals  In  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. Workers  were  not  only  adversely 
affected  by  toxic  substances  while  on 
the  job,  but  were  also  transporting  haz- 
ardous chemicals  home  on  their  cloth- 
ing and  their  person.  This  may  have 
humorous  overtones  when  watching 
Homer  Simpson  coming  home  with  his 
back  r>ack  glowing  When  listening  to  a 
woman  testify  that  she  cannot  remem- 
ber the  ages  of  her  children,  or  in  an- 
other instance,  a  woman  who  was  driv- 
ing with  her  windshield  completely 
covered  and  did  not  realize  it.  the 
humor  soon  dissipates  The  stark  real- 
ization that  there  is  a  serious  and  im- 
minent health  hazard  takes  over 

And  in  the  recent  hearings  I  chaired 
in  that  same  subcommittee  on  Wednes- 
day. October  3.  Dr  Peter  Sjjenser.  the 
Director  for  the  Center  for  Research  on 
Occupational  and  Environmental  Toxi- 
cology, testified  that  prolonged  expo- 
sure in  the  workplace  constituted  a 
significant  threat  to  the  health  of  the 
workers  involved.  'Yet.  the  data  com- 
piled by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment (OTA)  strongly  suggests  that 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  has  con- 
ducted few  studies  on  neurotoxic  ef- 
fects of  the  chemical  substances  in  the 
workplace  In  fact.  OTA  suggested 
thai,  "given  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem of  exposure  to  neurotoxic  sub- 
stances in  the  workplace,  the  present 
level  of  effort  will  not  ensure  an  ade- 
quate database  to  support  the  antici- 
pated needs  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  .\dministration    " 

Attempt-s  are  being  made  to  address 
the  problem  of  toxic  substances  in  the 
home  and  workplace  on  a  broad  front. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  reduce 
the  threat  of  lead  poisoning  Lead  is  an 
extremely  troublesome  neurotoxic  sub- 
Stance.  It  is  ubiquitous  in  the  environ- 


ment and  poses  a  problem  in  the  work- 
place However,  the  lack  of  input  on 
the  part  of  NIOSH.  as  well  as  other 
Federal  research  programs  involved  in 
the  study  of  neurotoxic  chemicals  and 
their  link  to  neurodegenerative  dis- 
eases, is  inhibiting  the  overall  effort  to 
identify,  define,  and  operatlonalize  ef- 
fective responses  to  the  alarming  prob- 
lem of  neurotoxicity. 

This  legislation  will  be  an  important 
step  toward  advancing  the  research 
being  done  on  the  relationship  between 
toxic  substances  and  the  adverse  ef- 
fects they  are  known  to  have  on  Ameri- 
cans in  the  workplace. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S  354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  financing  of  mort- 
gages for  veterans  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S  3S5.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  financing  of  mort- 
gsiges  for  veterans  of  Operation  Desert 
Storm:  to  the  Corrunittee  on  Finance 

VETERANS  OF  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 
HOMEOWNERSHIP  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  make  sure  that  the  brave  men 
and  women  called  to  duty  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  receive  the  same  State  hous- 
ing benefits  that  their  predecessors 
from  World  War  II,  the  Korean  war  and 
the  Vietnam  war  enjoyed 

My  legislation— the  Veterans  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm  Homeownership 
Act  of  1991— would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  mort- 
gage revenue  bond  financing  of  home 
mortgage  loans  for  veterans  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  enacted  the 
Desert  Storm  Tax  Relief  Actr— an  im- 
portant measure  which  gave  our  troops 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  some  much  de- 
served tax  relief. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
that  this  move  is  only  a  first  step.  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  our 
young  men  and  women  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm  also  get  the  benefits  they 
deserve  when  they  eventually  come 
home  In  fact,  my  bill  is  designed  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  own  a  home 
when  they  return 

Current  law  does  not  permit  certain 
States  to  issue  bonds  to  make  home 
loans  to  veterans  discharged  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977— following  the  Vietnam 
era.  This  limitation  on  veterans  mort- 
gage bonds  was  enacted  in  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Congress  decided  to  limit  tax-exempt 
bond  funding  for  these  veterans  mort- 
gages because  it  was  concerned  about 
the  rising  volume  of  bonds  being  used 
by  a  number  of  States— and  therefore 
about  the  potential  tax  revenue  loss  for 
the  US  Treasury 

The  issuance  of  these  bonds  was  cut 
back  to  amounts  based  upon  previous 


volume  levels  and  limited  to  only  those 
veterans  who  had  served  on  active  duly 
prior  to  January  1.  1977  The  1984  act 
also  limited  the  issuing  of  those  bonds 
to  the  five  States  that  were  currently 
participating  in  this  tax-exempt  bond 
program  Wisconsin,  California.  Texas. 
Alaska,  and  Oregon 

Specifically,  my  legislation  would  in- 
clude in  the  definition  of  qualified  vet- 
erans all  American  service  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  theatre  of  hos- 
tilities as  determined  by  the  President 
since  August  2.  1990 

One  version  of  my  legislation  would 
amend  the  Tax  Code  to  r>ermit  tax-ex- 
empt State  bonding  for  mortgage  loans 
to  Operation  Desert  Storm  veterans 
living  in  one  of  the  five  aforementioned 
States.  These  States  were  the  only 
ones  participating  in  the  program  prior 
to  June  22.  1984 

Even  though  not  all  50  States  partici- 
pated in  tax-exempt  bond  funding  pro- 
grams prior  to  1984.  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  may  wish  to  extend  this 
measure  to  veterans  of  their  home 
States.  For  this  reason.  I  am  also  in- 
troducing a  second  piece  of  legislation 
today  which  will  allow  every  State  to 
provide  this  program  to  veterans  of  Op- 
eration Desert  Storm  and  prior  wars 
should  they  so  desire 

Once  again,  the  brave  young  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Services  have 
taken  up  the  challenge  of  defending 
.America's  ideals  To  those  who  have 
heeded  this  call,  we  as  a  nation  owe  the 
same  respect  as  was  shown  to  veterans 
of  past  conflicts  My  home  ownership 
bill  is  an  important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bills  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  pxjint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

S    iS4 

Be  It  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  nt  America  m 
Congress  assembled 

srcnoN  1.  MOint;A(;e  rev-enit:  bonu  flnanc 
iNG  OF  m(>rt(;agf.h  for  veterans 

OF  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM. 

(a)  In  General  but)»ei.tU)n  >1)  nf  secilon 
143  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  additional  requirement*  for  quali- 
fied veterans  mort^tatfe  i>ond9'  \»  amended  — 
I ; )  by  striking  ail  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (Si  and  inserting  the  following 

•■(h  ADomo.NAL  Reqlirements  for  Quali- 
fied Veterans'  Mortgage  Bonds 

■■(li  Veterans  to  whom  financing  may  be 
PROVIDED  An  Issue  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  subsection  only  if  each  mortgagor  to 
whom  financing  Is  provided  under  the  issue 
IS  a  qualified  veteran 

(21  Qualified  vtrrjiRAN  - 
(A)    In    General     For    purposes   of   this 
subsection,    the    term    ■qualified    veteran.' 
means  any  veteran  — 

■111  who  served  on  active  duty 
III  at  some  time  t>efore  January  1.  1977.  or 
(III  In  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and 
(111  who  applied  for  the  financing  before 
the  date  30  years  aft^r  the  last  date  on  which 
such  veteran  left  such  active  duty 
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'■(Bi  Opeiration  Desert  Storm— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  Operation 
Desert  Storm'  means  Operation  De««-l 
Storm.  Operation  Desert  Shield,  or  any  re- 
lated military  operation,  beginning  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1990,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  any  such  operation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President   '.  and 

■■i2i  by  redesignating  paragraph  i5i  as  para- 
graph (3i 

(b>  Effective  Date  -The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  txjnds  is- 
sued after  August  1,  1S>90 

S  366 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1  MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BOND  FINANC 
ING  OF  MORTGAGES  FOR  VETERANS 
OF  OPERATION  DESERT  STORM. 

(a)  Ln  Gf.neral  -  P'aragraph  (4i  of  section 
143(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  additional  requirements  for 
qualified  veterans'  mortgage  bonds  i  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 
■(4)  Qualified  veteran  - 

"(A)  Ln  general  —For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'qualified  veteran'  means 
any  veteran  — 

"(1)  who  served  on  active  duty— 

"(I)  at  some  time  before  .January  1,  1977,  or 

"(III  in  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and 

"(lit  who  applied  for  the  financing  before 
the  date  30  years  after  the  last  date  on  which 
such  veteran  left  such  active  duty 

"(B>  Operation  desert  storm  —For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'Operation 
Desert  Storm  means  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  Operation  Desert  Shield,  or  any  re- 
lated military  operation,  beginning  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1990.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  any  such  operation  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President   ' 

(h)  Effective  Date  The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  bonds  is- 
sued after  August  1.  1990» 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Simpson.    Mr.    Leahy.    Mr. 
Hatch.     Mr.     Grassley.     Mr. 
Bond.  Mr  Cochran.  Mr.  DeCon- 
CINI,  and  Mr    HEFLIN): 
S.  356    A  bill  to  assure  fairness  in  the 
allocation  and  award  of  antitrust  dam- 
ages, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ANTITRl'ST  CLAIM  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Antitrust  Claim  Reduction  Act  of  1991. 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  relates 
to  claim  reduction  in  antitrust  cases 
It  provides  for  the  reduction  of  a  plain- 
tiffs total  claim  against  multiple  de- 
fendants, by  the  amount  of  damages  at- 
tributable to  any  defendant  who  settles 
and.  in  a  horizontal  agreement  case, 
that  is.  a  case  involving  competitors  at 
the  same  distribution  level,  by  the 
amount  of  damages  attributable  to  any 
coconspirator  who  was  not  sued. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
this  legislation.  As  I  noted  in  the  last 
Congress  when  I  introduced  an  iden- 
tical bill,  antitrust  claim  reduction  is 
designed  to  more  fairly  allocate  dam- 
ages in  antitrust  suits  so  that  antitrust 
defendants  will  be  more  likely  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  any  damages  award- 


ed. It  is  meant  to  remedy  the  abuse  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  whipsaw 
tactics  by  relieving  defendants  who  do 
not  settle,  of  the  liability  for  injury  at- 
tributable to  defendants  who  do  settle. 
and  coconspirators  who  are  not  sued. 
This  insures  equitable  allocation  of  re- 
sponsibility among  joint  violators  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

A  simple  example  will  best  illustrate 
the  problem.  Suppose  there  is  a  claim 
that  antitrust  violations  have  occurred 
in  an  industry  with  five  companies, 
each  with  a  20-percent  market  share. 
Suppose  also  that  the  estimated  dam- 
ages, if  proven,  would  amount  to  $20  for 
each  defendant  before  trebling,  or  $60 
per  defendant  after  trebling.  Total  li- 
ability for  all  defendants  would  be  $100. 
or  $300  after  trebling.  If  three  of  the  de- 
fendants settle  for  actual  damages,  the 
remaining  liability  for  the  two  defend- 
ants is  $300  minus  the  $60  settlement, 
or  $240.  If  four  of  the  defendants  settle, 
the  remain-ng  one  defendant  is  liable 
for  $300  minus  the  settlement  of  $80.  or 
$220.  11  times  the  estimated  actual 
damages. 

No  matter  how  convinced  of  inno- 
cence the  remaining  defendant  may  be, 
the  litigation  exposure  is  so  large  that 
there  is  no  practical  alternative  but  to 
settle.  This  is  the  settlement  whipsaw. 
and  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  it 
Is  unfair. 

There  are  some  who  have  argued  that 
claim  reduction  will  decrease  the  de- 
terrent force  of  the  private  antitrust 
remedies  system.  However,  m  my  view. 
the  opposite  is  clearly  the  case.  Anti- 
trust claim  reduction  will  help  insure 
that  all  participants  in  a  conspiracy 
will  be  held  accountable  for  at  least 
some  damages,  and  probably  damages 
more  closely  approximating  the  pro- 
portionate share  caused  by  each  con- 
spirator. The  current  system  of  incen- 
tives that  allows  some  defendants  to 
escape  liability  entirely,  or  on  the 
basis  of  disproportionately  low  settle- 
ments, encourages  some  defendants  to 
believe  that  they  will  not  have  to  pay 
their  fair  share.  This  act  makes  it 
more  likely  that  all  antitrust  violators 
will  be  held  accountable  for  damages, 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  reduces  the 
unfair  whipsaw  settlement  pressure 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  strongly  support  this  leg- 
islation in  the  same  bipartisan  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  356 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 


"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Antitrust  Claim  Reduction  Act  of  1991" 

■Sec.  2  The  Clayton  Act  il5  U  S  C  12  et 
seq  )  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  section  4H  the  following  new  section 

■Sec.  41  (aKli  The  court  shall  reduce  the 
claim  under  section  4.  4A.  or  4C  of  this  Act 
of  any  claimant  releasing  any  person  from  li- 
ability or  potential  liability  for  such  claim 
by  the  greatest  of  ?1 1  any  amount  stipulated 
for  this  purpose  (2i  the  consideration  paid 
for  the  release,  or  i3;  the  actual  damages 
fairly  allocable  to  the  person  being  released 
from  liability  or  potential  liability  lor  treble 
such  actual  damages  to  the  extent  such 
claim  is  for  treble  damagesi  and  any  Interest 
on  such  actual  damages  under  section  4  4A. 
or  4C  of  this  Act 

■'■2.  In  any  action  under  section  4.  4A,  or  4C 
of  this  .^ct  based  on  a  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  among  competitors,  the  court 
shall  conclusively  presume  that  any  person 
whose  sales  or  purchases  would  otherwise  be 
'.r.rluded  in  a  calculation  of  damages  based 
on  overcharges  or  underpayments  has  been 
released  from  liability  or  potential  liability 
if  it  has  not  been  joined  as  a  defendant  and 
if  it  is  established  by  the  defendant  that 
such  person  is  legally  and  practically  avail- 
able as  a  party  to  the  action  to  recover  such 
damages, 

•■(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a 

■■ill  Where  the  claim  is  based  upon  a  pnce- 
fixing  agreement  among  competitors  and 
damages  are  sustained  by  reason  of  over- 
charges or  underpayments  resulting  from 
such  agreement,  damages  shall  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  each  such  competitor's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  total  of  all  such  com- 
petitors' overcharges  or  underpayments 

■■(2)  With  respect  to  all  other  claims,  dam- 
ages shall  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  rel- 
ative responsibility  for  the  origination  or 
perpetuation  of  the  violation  for  which  dam- 
ages are  being  awarded  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived therefrom,  unless  the  court  determines 
that  a  more  equitable  result  would  be 
achieved  by  allocating  damages  by  the  meth- 
od used  in  paragraph  ibxl; 

■■(Ci  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
joint  and  several  liability  of  any  person  for 
any  claim  under  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
nothing  m  this  section  shall  affect  whether 
or  not  an  action  may  be  maintained  as  a 
class  action  under  rule  23(b'  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  '■ 

effective  date 

Sec  3,  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  actions  commenced  under  sec- 
tion 4.  4A.  or  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  • 


By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BRYAN): 
S.  357.  A  bill  to  convey  fee  title  to 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District,  certain  Federal  lands  known 
as  the  Battle  Mountain  Community 
Pastures,  in  recognition  that  the  land 
was  initially  acquired  by  the  district 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Humboldt  River 
Project:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  ResoiLrces. 

BATTLE  MOUNTAIN  PASTURE  RESTORATION  ACT 
OF  1S81 

•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  1934  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  started 
work  on  what  we  now  know  as  the  Rye 
Patch  Dam  Project  on  the  Humboldt 
River. 
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In  the  process  of  developing  this  im- 
portant water  resource  project,  several 
ranches  were  purchased  from  private 
lands  to  obtain  the  land  and  water- 
rights  needed  for  the  construction  of 
Irrlffatlon  works  and  acquisition  of 
water  In  addition  to  the  purchase  and 
acquisition  of  water  rlRhts.  the  acreage 
of  two  ranches  were  purchased — about 
30.000  acres 

The  Pershini?  County  Water  Con- 
servation District  of  Nevada  was  con- 
sequently formed  prior  to  the  approval 
and  authorization  of  the  project,  to 
manage  the  project  and  be  responsible 
for  the  repayment  obligation  according 
to  reclamation  law. 

Therefore,  the  title  for  the  above- 
mentioned  lands,  water-rights  and  Rye 
Patch  Dam  are  now  held  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  always  been 
understood  by  all  interested  parties 
that  title  would  continue  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  until  repayment 
for  the  project  was  completed. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  little  par- 
ticular concern  by  the  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  about  acquiring  title  to 
the  lands  in  question  because  they 
were  always  told  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation that  they  could  obtain  owner- 
ship (title),  to  the  lands  once  the  obli- 
gations for  repayment  were  made- 
Mr  President,  the  Pershing  County 
Water  Conservation  District  completed 
the  water  transfers  required  by  the 
State  of  Nevada,  with  the  Nevada  State 
Engineers  Office  in  1956  They  com- 
pleted the  repayment  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  1978  The  title  to 
the  lands  and  water-rights  both  still 
remain  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States 

Because  the  conveying  of  title  to  the 
Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District  for  the  lands  referred  to  in  this 
proposed  legislation  required  special 
consideration.  I  am  proposing  today  to 
Introduce  legislation  that  will  convey 
title  of  the  lands  referred  to  as  the  Bat 
tie  Mountain  Pastures,  paid  for  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, to  the  district  to  be  used  as  com- 
munity pasture  lands.  This  will  ensure 
a  vital  economic  stability  for  the 
ranchers  and  livestock  operations  In 
the  Lovelock  Valley,  who  are  depend- 
ing on  this  land  for  summer  grazing 
and  allow  them  to  have  a  livestock  op- 
eration which  would  otherwise  be  im 
po.ssible 

Thank  you.  Mr  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  he  printed  In  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S  357 

Be  It  enacted  f>|/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'mted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 
ncnoN  1.  SHORT  Trnx. 

Thl8  AC  may  tx*  Icnown  aa  the  "Battle 
MountAin  Pasture  Restoration  Act  of  1991'. 


SEC   r  nNI)INC.8  AND  PVrRPOSE. 

(a I  Kl.NDlNOS  The  Conifresa  finds  that^- 

i\<  the  R.ve  f'auh  Dam  i  formerly  known  as 
the  Humt-Kilrfi  Projetii  Is  a  land  reclamation 
and  IrriKatinn  dam  prnject  In  PershinK  Cnun- 
ty.  Nevada,  rreau-d  puniuar.t.  lo  the  Act  of 
June  17.  1902  (32  .StAt  388i  and  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  (4«  Stat   195i. 

i2)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District,  a  quasi-political  subdivision  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  entered  into  contracts 
in  1934  to  purchase  all  of  the  land.s  cumprls- 
inK  the  Battle  Mountain  Community  Pas 
lure,  consisting  of  approxlmat<-ly  29.884  acres 
of  land,  and  water  rights  appurtenant  there 
to  In  Lander  County.  Nevada,  consisting  of  a 
consolidation  of  two  ranches  known  as  the 
FlUplnl  Ranch  and  the  Aldous  Ranch, 

(3 1  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  transferred  all  of  the  water 
rights  appurtenant  to  the  Flllplni  and 
Aldous  Ranches  to  the  Humboldt  Project  to 
provide  water  to  make  the  construction  of 
Rye  Patch  Dam  feasible; 

(4)  the  legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  Humboldt  Project  provided 
that  title  to  the  Flllpinl  Ranch  and  Aldous 
Ranch  was  to  lie  within  the  United  States 
until  further  Act  of  Congress. 

1 5)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  assigned  Its  purchase  contracts 
of  the  Fillpini  Ranch  and  the  Aldous  Ranch 
comprising  the  community  pasture  to  the 
United  States  In  1934.  and  In  1936  conveyed 
the  water  rights  to  the  United  States  as  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  the  Humlxjldt 
Project  to  make  the  construction  of  the  Rye 
Patch  Dam  feasible. 

i6i  a  repayment  contract  was  entered  into 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  on  October  1,  1904.  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  Rye  Patch  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  to  en- 
sure the  repayment  to  the  United  States  of 
all  costs  of  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Humboldt  Project. 

(7>  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  water  users  have  completely  re- 
paid the  United  States  all  of  the  costs  of  the 
Humboldt  Project.  Including  the  cost  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Aldous  and  Flllpinl  Ranches, 
known  as  the  Battle  Mountain  Community 
pasture, 

i8)  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  has  paid  real  estate  taxes  on 
the  Battle  Mountain  Community  Pasture  for 
many  years. 

(9)  the  Battle  Mountain  Community  Pas- 
ture continues  to  be  required  by  the  Per- 
shing County  Water  Conservation  District  to 
ensure  that  the  waters  of  the  Humboldt 
River  pass  through  the  pasture,  and  are  not 
diverted  or  diminished.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  transfer  of  the  water  rights 
as  provided  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  and 

ilOi  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  has  an  Immediate  and  continu- 
ing need  for  the  Battle  Mountain  Commu- 
nity Pasture 

(bi  Purpose  —The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
convey  to  the  Pershing  County  Water  Con- 
servation District  fee  title  to  the  Battle 
Mountain  Community  Pasture  in  recognition 
that  It  was  Initially  acquired  by  the  Per- 
shing County  Water  Conservation  District, 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Humboldt  Project,  until  fur- 
ther Act  of  Congress  and  the  full  repayment 
of  the  construction  and  acquisition  costs  of 
the  Humboldt  Project  to  the  United  States 
SEC.  J.  CONNXYANCE. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey 
to  the  Pershing  County  Water  Conservation 
District,  subject  to  all  existing  rights  and  in- 


terests of  third  parties  upon.  In.  and  over  the 
property,  and  upcin  payment  of  administra- 
tive losts  not  ex(  eedlng  S20.000  that  are  In 
curred  in  making  the  transfer,  ail  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
and  to  the  land  described  in  section  4, 
SEC.  4,  DESCRIPTION 

The  la.id  referred  to  in  section  3  of  this  Act 
Is  descritied  as  follows  Portions  of  those  par- 
cels of  land  described  in  the  warranty  deed 
between  Charles  S  .Aldoux.  el  ux  ,  and  the 
Unit-ed  States  dated  January  17.  1935  and  In 
the  warranty  deed  between  Flllpinl  Ranching 
Company  and  the  United  States  dated  Janu- 
ary 26,  1935,  said  lands  being  In  the  County  of 
Lander,  State  of  Nevada,  and  described  as 
follows 

MOUNT  DIABLO  MERIDIAN 

Township  32  North,  Range  44  East 

Section  1 

Township  32  North.  Range  45  East 

Sections  3  to  6  Inclusive,  sections  10  to  14. 
inclusive,  and  sections  22  to  24,  Inclusive;  all 
of  section  7,  excepting  therefrom  portions  of 
lots  3  and  4,  and  southwest  quarter  more 
fully  described  by  metes  and  bounds  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  the  Intersection  of  the  cen 
terline  of  the  westbound  land  of  Interstate 
Route  80,  Project  I— 0eO^3(  12i229,  and  the  west 
boundary  of  section  7.  at  highway  engineer's 
station  •  Bw  "  241  plus  36  69  P  O  C  .  said  point 
of  beginning  further  described  a?  bearing 
south  0  degrees  02  minutes  18  seconds  west,  a 
distance  of  1,571  26  feet  from  the  west  quar- 
ter corner  of  section  7;  thence  north  0  de 
grees  02  minutes  18  seconds  east,  along  west 
boundary  of  section  7.  a  distance  of  379  00 
feet  to  a  point:  thence  south  34  degrees  02 
minutes  55  seconds  east,  a  distance  of  754  84 
feet  to  a  point,  thence  from  a  tangent  which 
bears  the  last  described  course,  curving  to 
the  left  with  a  radius  of  1,500  feet,  through 
an  angle  of  34  degrees  06  minutes  42  seconds, 
an  arc  distance  of  893  04  feet  to  a  point; 
thence  south  68  degrees  09  minutes  37  sec- 
onds east,  a  distance  of  731  06  feet  to  an 
intersection  with  the  south  boundary  of  sec- 
tion 7,  thence  south  89  degrees  58  minutes  33 
seconds  west,  along  said  south  boundary,  a 
distance  of  1,787  00  feet  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  section  7;  thence  north  0  degrees  02 
minutes  18  seconds  east,  along  the  west 
boundary  of  section  7,  a  distance  of  1,071  65 
feel  to  the  point  of  beginning,  said  parcel 
contains  an  area  of  20  91  acres,  more  or  less 
Also  excepting  therefrom  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  7  Also  excepting  there- 
from, a  strip  of  land  having  a  uniform,  width 
of  30  feet,  where  measurable  at  right  angles 
lying  within  15  feet  on  each  side  of  the  fol- 
lowing described  centerline 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  south  boundary 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  7.  west. 
660  0  feet  distant  from  the  east  quarter  cor- 
ner of  section  7:  thence  north.  513  0  feel  to  a 
point  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Reese  River, 
that  Is  south  17  degrees  15  minutes  west, 
2.223  2  feet  distant  from  the  northeast  comer 
of  section  7.  the  sideline  bciundarles  of  said 
strip  of  land  are  to  be  lengthened  or  short- 
ened as  the  case  may  be  so  as  to  tjegin  In  the 
south  boundary  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  7,  and  terminate  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Reese  River,  said  parcel  contains  an 
area  of  0  35  acre,  more  or  less 

Section  8.  west  half. 

Section  9.  northeast  quarter. 

Section  15.  all  that  portion  lying  south  of 
the  old  channel  of  the  Humboldt  River,  and 
containing  340  acres   more  or  less. 

Section  17,  southeast  quarter,  except  that 
portion  thereof  conveyed  to  C  W'   Burge  (deed 
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recorded  In  Book  52  of  Deeds,  page  476. 
records  of  said  Lander  County)  described  as 
follows: 

Beginning  at  a  comer  point  numbered  1.  on 
the  east  boundary  of  section  17.  north.  1.015 
feet  distant  from  the  southeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 17.  Thence  north  (on  section  line).  1.625 
feet  to  east  quarter  corner,  section  17. 
Thence,  same  course.  1.525  feet  to  northeast 
corner  numbered  2  Thence  south  43  degrees 
56  minutes  west.  2.019  feet  to  west  angle  cor- 
ner (along  wagcn  roadi  TTience  south  39  de- 
grees 33  minutes  east.  2.200  feet  to  corner 
numbered  1.  place  of  beginning,  containing 
50  65  acres 

Section  18.  northeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  excepting  therefrom,  a  strip  of  land 
having  a  uniform  width  of  30  feet,  where 
measurable  at  right  angles  lying  within  15 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  following  described 
centerline 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  east  boundary 
of  section  18,  south,  1,127.9  feet  distant  from 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  18,  thence  en- 
tering section  !8,  north  30  degrees  20  minutes 
west,  1,306.8  feet  to  a  point  in  the  north 
boundary  of  section  18,  west,  660  0  feet  dis- 
tant from  northeast  corner  of  section  18,  the 
sideline  boundaries  of  said  strip  of  land  are 
to  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  as  the  case 
may  be.  so  as  to  begin  In  the  east  boundary, 
and  terminate  in  the  north  boundary  of  sec- 
tion 18,  said  parcel  contains  an  area  of  0.90 
acre,  more  or  less 

Section  26,  north  half  north  half,  and  south 
half  northeast  quarter 

Township  32  North,  Range  46  East 

Sections  7  to  11,  inclusive,  sections  15  to  18. 
inclusive,  and  section  20; 

Section  1.  south  half. 

Section  2,  south  half; 

Section  3,  south  "/.o  of  south  half,  contain- 
ing 168  acres. 

Section  4,  south  "w  of  south  half,  contain- 
ing 168  acres,  also  In  section  4  all  that  por- 
tion of  that  tract  of  land  containing  39  5 
acres  deeded  on  December  13,  1989,  by  J  H 
Crum,  and  others  to  James  Fans  ideed  re- 
corded at  page  151.  In  Book  49  of  Deeds, 
records  of  said  I>ander  County),  which  is  not 
Included  In  that  certain  parcel  or  tract  of 
land  deeded  May  22.  1903  by  James  Faris  and 
Annie  Fans,  to  Southern  Pacific  Company 
(deed  recorded  at  page  770,  In  Book  49  of 
Deeds,  records  of  said  Lander  County);  sec- 
tion 5,  south  '*«(!  of  south  half,  containing  264 
acres,  section  6.  south  half  south  half,  north 
half  southeast  quarter,  and  north  half  south- 
west quarter  (undivided  one-half  interest). 

Section  12,  north  half: 

Section  14,  northwest  quarter; 

Section  19,  north  half: 

Section  21.  north  half; 

Section  22,  north  half  northwest  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  southwest  quarter,  and 
southwest  quarter  northwest  quarter 

Township  32  North,  Range  47  East 

Section  6,  north  half  south  half 

Township  33  North,  Range  44  East 

Section  12,  southeast  quarter  northeast 
quarter 

Township  33  North,  Range  45  East 

Sections  5  to  8,  Inclusive,  sections  17  to  21, 
Inclusive,  and  sections  28  to  33,  Inclusive: 

Section  9,  southwest  quarter: 

Section  27,  southwest  quarter: 

Section  34,  north  half  northeast  quarter, 
and  south  half; 

Section  35.  southwest  quarter 

Township  34  North.  Range  44  East 

Section  36.  southwest  quarter  southeast 
quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 


S.  358.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  under  which  parenteral 
diacetylmorphine  will  be  made  avail- 
able through  qualified  pharmacies  for 
the  relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to 
cancer,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, 

COMPASSIONATE  PAIN  RELIEF  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOITi'E.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is  di- 
rected to  relieving  the  suffering  of  a 
small  but  significant  number  of  our 
citizens;  patients  who  are  terminally 
ill  with  cancer  and  whose  pain  has  not 
been  effectively  mitigated  with  cur- 
rently available  medications. 

For  many  years,  the  thought  of  can- 
cer and  its  accompanying  pain  have 
sent  chills  of  fear  through  all  of  us, 
likewise,  the  thought  of  heroin  and  its 
addictive  qualities  produces  similar 
fears.  In  my  judgment,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion now  where  we  can  make  a  logical 
and  thoughtful  decision  to  legalize  the 
therapeutic  use  of  heroin  for  the  termi- 
nally ill  cancer  patient  suffering  in- 
tractable pain  while  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  against  the  diversion  of 
the  drug  into  illicit  channels. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  supported  by  thousands  of 
Americans  and  is  identical  to  that 
which  was  sponsored  by  13  of  my  col- 
leagues during  the  99th  Congress.  Fur- 
thermore. I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
to  a  great  extent,  it  reflects  the  evo- 
lution and  thinking  of  our  Nation's 
health  care  system  as  evidenced  by  the 
editorial  in  the  January  14.  1982.  issue 
of  the  prestigious  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine,  which  urged  more  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  addictive  drugs  in  the 
treatment  of  pain.  This  thinking  is 
also  present  in  an  official  statement 
made  by  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation which  endorses  the  "principle 
that  the  effectiveness  of  relief  of  pain 
in  terminal  cancer  patients  should 
take  priority  over  a  concern  about  "ad- 
diction' of  the  terminal  cancer  patient 
and  should  take  priority  over  a  concern 
about  medication  diversion  to  ad- 
dicts." A  later  article  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  of  August  23. 
1984.  by  Dr  Allen  Mondzac.  reviewed 
the  unique  characteristics  of  heroin 
and  its  valuable  clinical  role  where  it 
is  available. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  dra- 
matic. Although  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  treating  cancer,  each  year  an 
estimated  800.000  Americans  are  diag- 
nosed as  having  cancer,  and  over  400.000 
die  from  the  disease.  Most  of  these  in- 
dividuals will  have  received  competent 
and  compassionate  medical  care,  and 
many  will  receive  adequate  relief  of 
pain.  Unforttmately.  the  reality  is  also 
that  a  certain  number  of  cancer  pa- 
tients do  not  obtain  relief  of  pain  from 
the  current  available  analgesic  medica- 
tion—even the  strongest  narcotics.  An 
NIH  panel  that  convened  in  May  1986. 


heard  testimony  that  50  to  60  percent 
of  patients  with  cancer  pain  lived  the 
last  part  of  their  lives  with  unrelieved 
severe  pain.  As  a  minimal  figiu-e.  it  has 
elsewhere  been  estimated  that  about  20 
percent  of  terminal  cancer  patients 
suffer  significant  pain. 

Of  this  20  percent,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  10  percent  do  not  obtain  re- 
lief with  presently  prescribed  medica- 
tions. In  human  terms,  these  percent- 
ages mean  that  as  many  as  8.000  Ameri- 
cans may  die  in  agony  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  intractable  pain  associated 
with  terminal  cancer.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  my  medical  colleagues  that  in 
many  cases  this  pain  can  be  alleviated 
with  the  therapeutic  use  of  heroin, 
making  the  last  weeks,  months,  or 
days  of  these  patients  more  bearable. 
These  dying  patients  are  not  now  given 
the  option  of  dying  with  dignity  be- 
cause of  our  Nation's  continued  and 
overriding  fear  of  the  term  heroin.  In 
my  judgment,  this  fear  alone  has  pre- 
vented us.  the  lawmakers  of  our  Na- 
tion, from  making  clear  and  rational 
decisions  regarding  the  limited  use  of 
this  long-proven  and  already  available 
substance 

Heroin  has  been  proven  effective  with 
a  number  of  patients  in  relieving  pain. 
Research  completed  at  Georgetown 
University's  'Vincent  T  Lombardl  Can- 
cer Research  Center  has  found  heroin 
to  be  an  effective  analgesic  for  the  con- 
trol of  cancer-related  pain.  In  particu- 
lar, it  has  been  rejKirted  to  be  more  po- 
tent than  morphine  in  relieving  cancer 
pain.  Less  than  half  of  the  dose  of  her- 
oin produces  the  same  pain  relief  as  a 
dose  of  morphine.  In  the  terminal 
phase  of  cancer,  many  patients  cannot 
take  medication  by  mouth,  and  may 
require  injections.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, individuals  may  require  higher 
doses  at  more  frequent  intervals,  to 
provide  relief.  This  is  when  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  the  option  of  using 
heroin  in  treating  pain,  since  heroin  is 
more  potent  and  more  soluble  than 
morphine  salts,  and  an  effective  dose 
can  be  administered  in  considerably 
smaller  volumes.  Thus,  doctors  have 
informed  me  that  it  is  less  painful  to 
have  such  an  injection — an  important 
consideration  in  the  emaciated  patient 
with  little  tissue  mass  remaining. 

Further,  the  onset  of  action  of  the 
heroin  is  also  more  rapid  than  mor- 
phine because  of  its  solubility,  giving 
relief  of  pain  and  a  sense  of  well-being 
sooner.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
use  of  heroin  for  these  patients  has  not 
been  allowed  up  to  this  date.  This  leg- 
islation will  enable  physicians  to  treat 
the  dying  cancer  patient  who  suffers 
from  intractable  pain  with  a  proven,  ef- 
fective medication. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  address 
the  issue  of  why  the  heroin  should  not 
be  readily  available  as  a  therapeutic 
medication  for  our  Nation's  physicians 
in  very  specific  situations  when  we 
have  dying  cancer  patients  who  are  suf- 
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ferlngr  extreme  pam  William  Buckley 
has  described  our  irrational  mainte- 
nance of  the  prohibition  against  such 
uses  of  heroin  in  very  real  terms. 

As  he  pointed  out: 

The  irony  is  thai  anybody  In  a  major  city 
can  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  buy 
heroin  from  a  dirty  little  drug:  pimp,  but  li- 
censed doctors  may  not  administer  the  iden- 
tical drug  to  men  and  women— and  chil- 
dren—literally dying  from  excruciating  pain. 

Our  colleagrues  on  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment held  hearings  on  a  similar  bill  on 
September  4.  1980.  At  that  time,  a  num- 
ber of  practicing  physicians  and  others 
asked  that  the  Federal  controls  on  her- 
oin be  eased  to  permit  the  prescription 
of  heroin  for  patients  for  whom  more 
conventional  pam  killers  were  inad- 
equate It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
in  Great  Britain,  heroin  has  been  used 
for  years  for  these  patients  and  that  it 
has  been  shown  to  be  particularly  ef- 
fective for  those  10  percent  of  terminal 
cancer  patients  who  require  injected 
medication  British  physicians  con- 
sider heroin  to  be  an  indispensable  po- 
tent narcotic  analgesic  in  the  treat- 
ment of  advanced  cancer.  Use  of  heroin 
In  specific  situations  is  also  permitted 
In  Belgium.  New  Zealand.  China,  and 
many  other  civilized  nations 

Since  this  Information  was  made 
public  in  the  House  hearings  the  edi- 
torial writers  of  our  country  have 
taken  up  the  issue,  as  reflected  in  sup- 
portive statements  by.  among  a  num- 
ber of  others,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  and  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  Both  Na- 
tional Review  and  the  New  Republic 
have  backed  the  proposal  The  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association  has  come  out 
strongly  endorsing  this  merciful  ac- 
tion Within  the  past  year,  as  a  result 
of  widespread  support  among  physi- 
cians and  the  general  public,  heroin 
has  become  available  in  Canada  for  ter- 
minal cancer  patients. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
give  a  very  high  priority  to  relief  from 
intractable  pain  for  terminal  cancer 
patients  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  establish  demonstration 
programs  which  will  permit  the  use  of 
heroin  by  terminally  ill  cancer  pa- 
tients only,  when  suffering  from  pain 
which  is  not  effectively  treated  with 
currently  available  analgesic  medica- 
tions 

My  bill  has  more  than  adequate  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  drug  from  being 
Introduced  to  the  general  public,  For 
example,  a  diagnosis  must  be  made  by 
the  attending  physician  that  his  or  her 
patient  is  ill  with  cancer  and  is  suffer- 
ing from  pain  which  is  not  being  effec- 


tively treated  with  other  available  an- 
algesic medications.  This  diagnosis 
must  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  a 
medical  review  board  of  the  hospital 
which  will  dispense  the  heroin  The 
heroin  used  in  the  program  will  be 
from  that  supply  now  confiscated 
under  current  laws  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  further 
authorized  to  establish  additional  regu- 
lations for  the  safe  use  and  storage  of 
heroin,  to  prevent  its  diversion  into  il- 
licit channels.  This  program  will  be  in 
force  for  a  5-year  period  and  periodic 
reporting  is  required  of  the  Secretary 
on  the  activities  under  the  bill 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  proposal 
Will  provide  substantial  benefits  to 
those  who  are  in  intractable  pain  from 
terminal  cancer  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  give 
this  measure  their  prompt  and  most  se- 
rious consideration 

Mr  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  and 
attached  relevant  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  358 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assi-"  ' 
SECTION  I.  SHOKI   11  Il>',. 

This  Act  may   be  cited  as  the  "Compes- 
slonate  Pain  Relief  Act". 
SEC.  2.  nsviftcs. 

Congress  finds  that — 

11)  cancer  is  a  progreasive.  degenerative, 
and  often  painful  disease  that  afflicts  one 
out  of  every  four  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death, 

(2)  In  the  progression  of  terminal  cancer,  a 
significant  number  of  patients  experience 
levels  of  Intense  and  Intractable  pain  that 
cannot  be  effectively  treated  by  presently 
available  medication, 

(3i  the  effect  of  such  pain  often  leads  to  a 
severe  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  patient  and  heartbreak  for  the  family  of 
the  patient, 

(4 1  the  therapeutic  use  of  parenteral 
dlacetylmorphlne  Is  not  permitted  In  the 
United  States  but  extensive  clinical  research 
has  demonstrated  that  the  drug  is  a  potent, 
highly  soluble  painkllling  drug  when  prop- 
erly formulated  and  administered  under  the 
supervision  of  a  physician: 

(5)  It  is  In  the  public  interest  to  make  par- 
enteral dlacetylmorphlne  available  to  pa- 
tients through  controlled  channels  as  a  drug 
for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to  ter- 
minal cancer, 

(6i  dlacetylmorphlne  is  successfully  used  In 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  for  relief 
of  pain  due  to  cancer; 

(7)  the  availability  of  parenteral 
dlacetylmorphlne  for  the  limited  purposes  of 
controlling  intractable  pain  due  to  terminal 
cancer  will  not  adversely  affect  the  abuse  of 
Illicit  drugs  or  Increase  the  incidence  of 
pharmacy  thefts, 

i8)  the  availability  of  parenteral  dlacetyl- 
morphlne will  enhance  the  ability  of  phy- 
sicians to  effectively  treat  and  control  in- 
tractable pain  due  to  terminal  cancer:  and 


(9i  It  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  temporary  program  to 
permit  the  use  of  pharmaceutical  dosage 
forms  of  parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne  for  the 
control  of  intractable  pain  due  to  terminal 
can(~pr 
SEC   3  pak*:nt»:rai  i)ia(  tmrijMORj'HiNE  pro^ 

UKAM. 

Title  III  of  the  Public  Hcit.'h  s<Tvlce  Act 
(42  U.S  C  241  et  seq  i  Is  amt-ndi'd  ty  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  part 

P^KT   M      C 'Mlf>s;"N,^TK   P.MS   RKl.lEF 
-SEC    39W  PAKKNTEHAl.  DLAC  ETVUMORPHCVE. 

••(a)  Regulations  — 

■■(1)  Ln  General.— Not  later  than  three 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions establishing  a  program  (referred  to  in 
this  section  as  the  'program  i  under  which 
parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne  may  be  dis- 
pensed from  pharmacies  for  the  relief  of  in- 
tractable pain  due  to  terminal  cancer 

■•(2)  Terminal  cancer— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  an  individual  shall  be  considerd 
to  have  terminal  cancer  If  there  Is  histologic 
evidence  of  a  malignancy  in  the  individual 
and  the  cancer  of  the  individual  is  generally 
recognized  as  a  cancer  with  a  high  and  pre- 
dictable mortality 

•■(bi  Masukactiring— Regulations  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  provide  that 
manufacturers  of  parenteral 

dlacetylmorphlne  for  dispensing  under  the 
program  shall  use  adequate  methods  of.  and 
adequate  facilities  and  controls  for,  the  man- 
ufacturing, processing,  and  packaging  of 
such  drug  to  preserve  the  identity,  strength, 
quality,  and  purity  of  the  drug 

•■(c)  AvAiLABiLrn-  TO  Pharmacies  — 

■•(1>  REQt'lREMENTS— Regulations  estab- 
lished under  this  section  shall  require  that 
parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne  be  made  avail- 
able only  to  pharmacies  that— 

"(A)  are  hospital  pharmacies  or  such  other 
pharmacies  as  the  regulations  specify. 

"(B)  are  registered  under  section  302  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  US  C  822); 

•iC)  meet  such  qualifications  as  the  regu- 
lations specify,  and 

■•iD)  submit  an  application  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2) 

■■i2)  APPLICATION— An  application  for  par- 
enteral dlacetylmorphlne  shall  — 

"(A)  be  In  such  form  and  submitted  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  and 
■(B)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that — 

■■(1)  the  applicant  will  comply  with  such 
special  requirements  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  respecting  the  storage  and  dispens- 
ing of  parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne:  and 

■■(ill  parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne  provided 
under  the  application  will  be  dispensed 
through  the  applicant  upon  the  written  pre- 
scription of  a  physician  registered  under  sec- 
lion  302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
use  822)  to  dispense  controlled  substances 
in  scheduled  II  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C   812(2)) 

■■(3)  INTE.VT  OF  CONGRESS— It  Is  the  intent 
of  Congress  that — 

■■(A)  the  Secretary  shall  primarily  utilize 
hospital  pharmacies  for  the  dispensing  of 
parenteral  dlacetylmorphlne  under  the  pro- 
gram, and 

■(B)  the  Secretary  may  distribute  paren- 
teral dlacetylmorphlne  through  pharmacies 
other  than  hospital  pharmacies  in  cases  In 
which  humanitarian  concerns  necessitate 
the  provision  of  parenteral  dlacetyl 
morphine,  a  significant  need  is  shown  for 
such  provision,  and  a(lequat,e  protection  Is 
available  against  the  diversion  of  parpnt.eral 
dlacetylmorphlne 
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■•(d)  ILLICT  Diversion  —Regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  designed  to  protect  against  the  di- 
version into  Illicit  channels  of  parenteral 
dlacetylmorphlne  distributed  under  the  pro- 
gram 

■■(e)  Prescription  by  Physicians  —Regula- 
tions established  under  this  section  shall- 

■■(1)  require  that  parenteral  dlacetyl- 
morphlne be  dispensed  only  to  an  individual 
in  accordance  with  the  wriit.en  prescription 
of  a  physician, 

"(2)  provide  that  a  physician  registered 
under  section  302  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  822 1  may  prescribe  par- 
enteral dlacetylmorphlne  for  individuals  for 
the  relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to  terminal 
cancer: 

"(3)  provide  that  any  such  prescription 
shall  be  in  writing,  and 

■■(4 1  specify  such  other  criteria  for  the  pre- 
scription as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
be  appropriate. 

■■(f)  Fedf.ral  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act.— The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  use  301  et  seq  )  and  titles  11  and  III 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U  S.C.  801  et  seq 
and  951  et  seq  )  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to— 

■■(1)  the  importing  of  opium, 

"(2)  the  manufacture  of  parenteral 
dlacetylmorphine:  and 

■•(3i  the  distribution  and  dispensing  of  par- 
enteral dlacetylmorphine. 

in  accordance  with  the  program. 
•'(g)  Reports  — 

"(1)  By  THE  SECRETARY  - 

"(A)  Implementation  and  AcrivrriEs  - 

"(1)  iMPLEMENTA-noN  — Not  later  than  2 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  part  and  every  third  month  thereafter 
until  the  program  is  established  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  I>abor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  containing  in- 
formation on  the  activities  undertaken  t'l 
implement  the  program 

■I  11 1  activities— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  the  program  is  established 
under  subsection  (ai  and  annually  thereafter 
until  the  program  is  terminated  under  sub- 
section (hi,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  committees  described  in 
clause  (ii  a  report  containing  Information  on 
the  activities  under  the  program  during  the 
period  for  which  the  report  is  submitted 

■■(Bi  Pain  manage.ment  -  Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  l-abor  and  Human  Re 
sources  of  the  Senate  a  report  thatr— 

■(1)  describes  the  extent  of  research  activi- 
ties on  the  management  of  pain  that  have  re- 
ceived funds  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

•  (in  describes  the  ways  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  supports  the  training  of 
health  personnel  in  pain  management:  and 

■illli  contains  recom.mendations  for  ex- 
panding and  Improving  the  training  of  health 
personnel  in  pain  management 

■(2)  By  the  comptroller  general -Not 
later  than  56  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  program  is  established  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  com- 
mittees referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(!i  a 
report  containing  information  on  the  activl- 
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ties   conducted    under 
such  56-month  period, 

■■(h)  TERMINATION  AND  MODIFICATION  — 

■■(1)  Ln  general.— The  Secretary  may  at 
any  time  later  than  6  months  aft*r  the  date 
on  which  the  program  is  established  under 
subsection  (a),  modify  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (ai  or  terminate  the 
program  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
the  program  is  no  longer  needed  or  if  modi- 
fications or  termination  are  needed  to  pre- 
vent substantial  diversion  of  the 
dlacetylmorphlne. 

■■(2)  Final  termination— The  program 
shall  terminate  60  months  after  the  dale  the 
program  is  established  under  subsection 
lai  '■  • 

By  Mr.   BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.   Mo'i'NiH.^N,   Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr    Kerry. 
Mr.  LlEBERMAN.  and  Mr.   COCH- 
RAN i: 
S.  359.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of  1986  to   provide   that 
charitable  contributions  of  appreciated 
properly  will  not  be  treated  as  aii  item 
of  tax  preference;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

charitable  gifts  of  appreciation  act 
•  Mr  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  charitable  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated prop>erty  have  fallen  dramati- 
cally The  1986  act  effectively  penalized 
charitable  giving  by  including  the  ap- 
preciated portion  of  these  gifts  as  a  tax 
preference  item  in  the  alternative  min- 
imum tax  [.'\MTj.  We  must  not  allow 
this  Nation's  great  institutions  of 
learning,  art,  and  science  to  languish 
because  our  Tax  Code  punishes  the  gen- 
erosity of  benevolent  Americans. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
along  with  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Danforth.  Moynihan.  Ch.^fee.  and 
others  which  will  remove  charitable 
gifts  of  appreciated  property  from  the 
AMT  This  bill  promises  a  belter  future 
for  the  universities,  hospitals,  muse- 
ums, religious  organizations,  and  con- 
servation groups  of  this  country. 

THE  PROBLE.M  and  THE  NEED 

By  1986  provision  limited  a  tax- 
payer's deduction  for  a  charitable  con- 
tribution of  appreciated  property  to 
the  basis  in  the  property.  Since  then, 
according  to  the  Council  for  Aid  to 
Education,  gifts  for  capital  projects 
have  remained  virtually  flat,  increas- 
ing only  0.96  percent  in  constant  dol- 
lars. These  gifts,  by  contrast,  were 
growing  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
14.4  percent  between  1982  and  1986. 
Analysis  of  property  giving  suggests 
that  the  recent  decline  in  donations  of 
appreciated  property  is  not  a  tem- 
porary aberration,  but  a  real  and  r)er- 
manent  downward  trend.  The  decline 
cannot  be  explained  by  a  predictable 
increase  in  giving  as  a  response  to  the 
1986  changes  or  as  a  decrease  due  to  the 
stock  market  problems  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  have  traditionally  been  the 
centerpieces  of  capital  campaigns  and 


are  often  the  key  to  repairing  and  ren- 
ovating existing  buildings  as  well  as 
the  expansion  of  new  research  facilities 
and  libraries.  However,  a  recent  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  survey  re- 
veals that  for  every  dollar  spent  to 
maintain  research  facilities  ir.  1990. 
$4.25  in  essential  repairs  will  be  put  off. 
For  every  dollar  allocated  for  construc- 
tion of  new  science  facilities,  $3,11  will 
be  deferred.  Current  deferred  construc- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  $8  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  38  percent  since  1988. 

Perhaps  the  crisis  caused  by  the  1986 
provision  can  best  be  demonstrated  by 
the  testimony  of  leaders  of  institutions 
which  depend  on  charitable  contribu- 
tions. In  his  statement  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last 
spring.  Joe  B  Wyett.  chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  pointed  out 
that  gifts  to  higher  education  dropped 
7,2  percent  in  real  dollars  during  the 
1987-88  academic  year,  the  first  de- 
crease since  1975.  Giving  for  the  pre- 
vious two  years,  however,  had  been 
growing  at  annual  rates  well  over  10 
percent.  Chancellor  Wyett  stated: 

The  conclusion  seems  ir.escapab.e  the  in- 
clusion of  the  appreciat.ed  portion  of  the 
gifts  of  appreciated  property  as  an  item  of 
•ax  preference  m  the  alternative  minimum 
tax  has  had  a  significant  negative  impact  on 
the  flow  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property  to 
colleges  and  universities, 

charitable  giving  is  not  Tax  avoidance 

Congress  included  the  charitable  con- 
tribution of  appreciated  property  as  a 
tax  preference  item  in  the  AMT  among 
other  1986  changes  designed  to  prevent 
high-income  taxpayers  from  avoiding 
income  taxes  altogether.  Theoreti- 
cally, wealthy  individuals  could  zero- 
out,  pay  no  taxes,  by  making  a  large 
contribution  under  the  pre-1986  law. 
However,  a  1985  Treasury  Department 
study  found  that  itemized  deductions 
like  charitable  giving  were  not  signifi- 
cant causes  of  tax  avoidance  Then,  as 
now.  deductions  for  property  gifts  can- 
not exceed  30  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

Some  critics  of  this  bill  have  pointed 
to  past  abuses  of  such  deductions 
where  the  property  wa^  overvalued  m 
order  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction. However,  overvaluation  of 
gifts  was  addressed  by  Congress  m  1984 
when  a  series  of  strict  new  rules  de- 
signed to  result  in  accurate  appraisal 
of  property  gifts  were  enacted.  These 
new  requirements  provide  for  penalties 
to  both  the  donor  and  the  appraiser  in 
cases  of  fraudulent  overvaluation. 

SOME  progress  has  BEEN  MADE 

Mr.  President,  some  progress  has 
been  made  on  this  front.  Last  year's 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  re- 
moves gifts  of  tangible  property,  such 
as  works  of  art  and  manuscripts,  from 
the  AMT.  However,  this  provision  is  ef- 
fective for  1991  only.  The  legislation  we 
are  introducing  todfCy  will  permanently 
remove  all  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty from  the  AMT.  Making  the  change 
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permanent  will  allow  charitable  Insti- 
tutions to  make  long  range  fundraising 
plans  Instead  of  an  uncertain  start  and 
stop  approach. 

THE  BENEFrr  OUTWEIGHS  THE  COST 

Mr  President.  Americans  have  a  long 
history  of  private  philanthropy.  If  not 
discouraged  by  Government  policy. 
Americans  will  continue  to  give  to  in- 
stitutions which  serve  the  public  good 
and  the  less  fortunate  Unfortunately, 
the  1986  provision  does  punish  such  ac- 
tivity The  Government  cannot  and 
perhaps  should  not  attempt  to  address 
the  needs  I've  outlined  through  direct 
spending  We  are  simply  trying  to  re- 
move the  Tax  Code  as  an  obstruction 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  result  in  a  relatively  small  in- 
vestment on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  lost  revenue  that 
will  spur  hundreds  of  millions  in  pri- 
vate contributions  to  charitable  orga- 
nizations 

Mr  President.  In  September  1990  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  conducted  a  rev- 
enue estimate  for  legislation  proposed 
by  Congressman  Bill  Frenzel  The 
committee  estimated  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  result  in  $15  million  in  lost 
revenue  the  first  year  and  $289  million 
over  5  years.  Clearly,  the  amount  of 
charitable  contributions  that  will  be 
allowed  to  proceed  under  the  change 
will  dwarf  the  cost  to  the  Government. 
Mr.  President.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee's letter  to  Congressman  FREN- 
ZEL be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Mr  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  bill  their  most  serious 
consideration  and  will  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors.  This  change  to  the  Tax  Code 
is  supported  by  schools,  hospitals,  mu- 
seums, religious  organizations  and 
other  charitable  organizations  across 
the  Nation  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  statements  by 
my  colleagues.  Senators  D.\NK0RTH  and 
Mfi^'NlHAN.  and  copies  of  letters  of  sup- 
port from  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Council  for  American  Private  Edu- 
cation be  inserted  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

S   359 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  Untted  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  lai  subsection  la)  of 
section  S7  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  Items  of  tax  preference)  is 
amended  hy  strlklnK  paragraph  i6)  and  by  re- 
deslKnallni;  paragraph  i7i  as  paragraph  (6) 

(bi  The  annendment  made  by  subsection  (ai 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1991 

Joint  CoMMrrrEE  on  Taxation, 
Washington.  DC.  September  13.  1990 
Hon   BILL  Frenzel. 

House  of  Reprfsentalives.  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Wiishmgton.  DC 
Dear  Mr    Frenzel   This  is  in  response  to 
your  retiuest  dated  June  25.   1990,  for  a  reve- 
nue estimate  of  a  proposal  to  repeal  section 


57(a)<6)  of  tho  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
creates  a  minimum  tax  preference  for  chari- 
table contributions  of  appreciated  property 
for  both  Individual  and  corporate  taxpayers 
We  assume  your  proposal  would  be  effective 
for  tax  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1990 

The  following  table  provides  the  estimated 
change  in  Federal  Oscal  year  budget  receipts 
that  would  result  from  your  proposal 
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I  hope  this  Information  Is  helpful  to  you.  If 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  a  Pearlman 

Council  for  American 

PRIVATE  Education. 
Washington.  DC.  January  23.  1991 
Hon  David  L.  Boren. 
US.  Senate 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Boken  On  behalf  of  the 
Council  for  American  Private  Education.  I 
want  to  express  support  for  your  legislative 
efforts  to  remove  trlfts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty from  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax  As 
you  fully  recognize,  the  1966  Tax  Reform 
Act's  change  In  treatment  of  such  charitable 
gifts  has  had  a  damaging  effect 

CAPE  Is  a  non-profit.  Washington-based 
coalition  of  M  national  orKanlzatlons  serving 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
There  are  currently  28  state  CAPE  affiliates 
which  extend  the  coalition  throughout  the 
country  A  list  of  these  groups  is  enclosed 
The  CAPE  member  organliatlons  represent 
about  70  percent  of  the  5  3  million  children 
enrolled  and  384,000  teachers  In  private 
schools. 

CAPE  applauds  the  step  Congress  took 
through  your  and  Senator  Moynlhan's  ef- 
forts to  partially  restore  this  Important  tax 
benefit  for  artwork  and  manuscripts  How- 
ever, only  with  the  restoration  of  the  pre- 
vious benefit  with  appropriate  accountabil- 
ity, will  charitable  organizations  and  edu- 
cational Institutions  be  able  to  have  fully 
functioning  development  offices  Through 
gifts  of  real  estate.  Investments,  and  tan- 
gible personal  property,  donors  can  provide 
important  support  to  fundraising  efforts  of 
our  schools. 

Through  your  personal  efforts  and  leader- 
ship with  the  Oklahoma  Foundation  for  Ex- 
cellence, you  understand  the  Importance  of 
encouraging  private  support  for  education 
'Y'our  foundations  efforts  to  assist  local  pub- 
lic school  districts  to  set  up  endowments  to 
support  the  unmet  needs  of  students  and 
teachers  are  an  Important  and  admirable  en- 
deavor In  the  same  sense  the  private  sec- 
ondary school  community  Is  In  need  of  the 
tools  which  will  help  them  build  fundraising 
campaigns  to  finance  capital  improvements, 
financial  aid.  special  projects,  and  general 
operations  Your  legislation  will  help  restore 
an  Important  tool. 

The  chariuble  contribution  deduction  has 
been  recognized  since  1917  as  an  appropriate 
mechanism  to  encourage  and  compen.sate 
private  giving  for  the  public  good  CAPE 
schools,  rellKlous  and  nonrellglous.  receive 
little  or  no  public  monies  We  depend  on  vol- 
untary gifts  without  which  school  budgets 
cannot  be  balanced  nor  can  programs  be  bus 
talned  or  Improved  Tax  Incentives  are  one  of 
the   most   powerful   motivations  for  giving. 


without  which  our  schools  will  be  forced  to 
reduce  services  or  close 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  leadership  with 
this   legislation    The  Council   for   American 
Private  t^lucatlon  stands  ready  u.  asaist  in 
any  way  with  the  effort 
Sincerely. 

Joyce  G  McCray. 
Eiecutive  Director. 

The  Council  for  .American  Private 
Education  member  associations 

American  Montessorl  Society 

Association  of  Military  Colleges  and 
Schools  of  the  US 

Christians  Schools  International 

Ev  vngellcal  Lutheran  Church  In  America, 

Friends  Council  on  Education 

Hattle  M   Strong  Foundation 

Lutheran  Church— Missouri  Synod 

National  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools. 

National  .Association  of  Independent 
Schools 

National  Association  of  Private  Schools 
for  Exceptional  Children. 

National  Catholic  Ekiucatlonal  Associa- 
tion 

National  Society  for  Hebrew  Day  Schools 

Seventh-Day  Adventlst  Board  of  Edu- 
cation 

Solomon  Schechier  Day  School  Associa- 
tion 

United  States  Catholic  Conference 
state  cape  affiliates 

Arizona.  California.  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware. District  of  Columbia.  Florida.  Georgia. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansa.^.  Maryland. 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota 

Missouri.  Montana,  Nebra.slta.  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Dalcou,  Oregon.  Puerto 
Rico.  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas.  'Vir- 
ginia. Washington.  Wisconsin. 

The  Salvation  Army. 
Verona.  NJ.  October  12.  1990. 
Hon  David  Boren, 

US    Senator.   Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Boren  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press the  Btrontr  support  of  The  Salvation 
Army  for  your  efforts  to  end  the  taxation  of 
gifts  of  appreciated  property  In  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax 

Since  enactment  of  this  provision  In  1986. 
appreciated  property  giving  to  The  Salvation 
Army  has  been  seriously  affected  An  unfor- 
tunate truth  about  this  provision  Is  that  It 
seems  to  hit  gift*  by  those  of  more  modest 
means  as  well  as  property  Klfts  from  the 
wealthy  Donors  to  The  .Salvation  Army,  who 
are  often  donatinK  their  only  appreciated 
asset,  tend  to  be  In  this  first  category 

Fortunately  cash  «lft«  U)  The  Salvation 
Army  annua!  ifivinK  campaign  continue  to 
Increase  However,  these  funds  are  sufficient 
only  to  support  current  programs  For  new 
programs  or  facility  construction  The  Salva 
tlon  Army  must  look  elsewhere  In  the  past 
some  of  this  support  came  In  the  form  of 
gifts  of  appreciated  property 

Once  again,  we  greatly  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts   to    restore    this    important    source   of 
funding  for  the  nation  s  charities 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  Hood, 
Colonel.  Sational  Chief  Secretary 

•  Mr  I)ANFORTH.  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  to  remove 
charitable  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
from  the  alternative  minimum  tax 
(AMT)  The  appreciated  portion  of 
these  gifts  was  included  as  a  tax  pref- 
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erence  Item  In  the  AMT  by  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1986.  As  a  direct  con- 
sequence, charitable  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated property  have  precipitously  fall- 
en since  1986.  This  bill  will  eliminate 
the  disincentive  to  donate  appreciated 
property  that  resulted  from  the  1986 
Tax  Act.  More  importantly,  it  will  en- 
able colleges,  universities,  and  other 
charitable  organizations  to  engage  in 
effective  fundraising  campaigns. 

Before  the  1986  Tax  Act.  a  gift  of  ap- 
preciated property  was  fully 
deductable.  However,  the  deduction  for 
charitable  gifts  may  not  exceed  30  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income  so  tax- 
payers cannot  use  property  giving  to 
avoid  taxes  altogether.  In  addition, 
overvaluation  of  gifts  was  addressed  by 
Congress  in  1984.  with  a  series  of  strict 
new  rules  designed  to  result  in  careful 
and  accurate  valuation  of  donated 
property.  These  new  rules  apply  to  cer- 
tain gifts  over  $5,000  while  other  gifts 
remain  subject  to  general  substan- 
tiation requirements.  The  new  require- 
ments include  appraisal  and  over- 
valuation penalties  for  the  donor  and 
the  appraiser 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  in  1989, 
the  Finance  Committee  approved  re- 
moval of  all  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty from  the  AMT  for  calendar  year 
1990  However,  this  amendment  was  re- 
moved on  the  Senate  floor,  along  with 
all  other  provisions  which  lost  revenue 
I.Ast  year.  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  removed  gifts  of  tangible  personal 
property,  such  as  art  objects  and 
manuscripts,  from  the  AMT  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1991  only  This  hill  will  re- 
move all  gifts  of  appreciated  property 
from  the  AMT 

Many  sectors  of  society,  including 
educational  institutions,  are  critically 
dependent  upon  philanthropic  gifts  for 
support.  Appreciated  property  gifts  are 
often  the  centerpiece  of  capital  cam- 
paigns, and  the  key  to  repairing  and 
renovating  existing  buildings,  as  well 
as  expanding  libraries  and  funding  fi- 
nancial aid.  Therefore,  any  drop  m 
these  donations  would  create  signifi- 
cant hardship. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  now  facing 
this  difficulty.  A  recent  analysis  based 
on  data  collected  by  the  Council  for 
Aid  to  Education  estimates  that  in- 
creases in  gifts  for  capital  purposes, 
that  are  often  in  the  form  of  appre- 
ciated property,  have  fallen  off  to  a 
mere  0.96  percent  in  1985-89  in  terms  of 
1982  constant  dollars.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  average  increase 
from  1982-86  of  14.4  percent. 

Yet.  there  is  so  much  need  for  this 
funding.  In  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation's recent  survey  "Scientific  and 
Engineering  Research  Facilities  at 
Universities  and  Colleges;  1990."  it  was 
reported  that  for  every  $1  spent  to 
maintain  research  facilities  in  1990-91. 
an  additional  $4.25  worth  of  work  will 
be  deferred.  The  amount  of  deferred  re- 
pair and  renovation  work  Is  estimated 


to  reach  $4  billion  by  the  end  of  1991.  In 
addition,  for  every  $1  planned  for  con- 
struction of  needed  new  science  facili- 
ties, $3.11  will  be  deferred.  Current  de- 
ferred construction  is  estimated  to  be 
$8  billion,  an  increase  of  38  percent 
since  1988. 

Colleges  and  universities  also  use  do- 
nations of  appreciated  property  to  help 
pay  for  financial  aid  programs  for  stu- 
dents from  low  and  moderate  income 
families.  A  number  of  private  institu- 
tions now  provide  higher  amounts  of  fi- 
nancial aid  to  their  students  than  does 
the  Federal  Government.  For  example, 
at  one  large  private  university  in  the 
East,  student  aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  amounted  to  $6.4  million 
m  1980  while  the  university  provided 
$16.5  million  in  assistance.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1990.  the  university's  aid 
amounted  to  more  than  $36  million 
while  the  Federal  portion  was  $7.2  mil- 
lion. This  university  and  others  are 
able  to  provide  this  level  of  assistance 
in  large  part  because  of  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated property  which  are  used  to  fund 
scholarship  programs. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
gifts  of  appreciated  property  are  not 
solely  the  concern  of  private  institu- 
tions. Public  colleges  and  universities 
also  need  this  type  of  gift.  With  State 
governments  facing  unprecedented  rev- 
enue shortfalls,  and  with  limited  re- 
sources at  the  local  government  level, 
public  colleges,  and  universities  have 
found  that  they.  too.  are  compelled  to 
look  to  gifts  from  private  donors  to 
fund  capital  campaigns  and  scholarship 
programs  and  otherwise  bolster  their 
academic  and  cultural  programs 

Not  only  has  the  loss  of  this  tax  in- 
centive affected  large  universities,  it 
has  also  impacted  hundreds  of  smaller 
schools  across  the  country.  For  in- 
stance, one  family  was  considering  a 
donation  of  artwork  to  the  Forsyth  El- 
ementary School  in  St.  Louis.  They  are 
unwilling  to  do  so  under  the  current 
tax  law.  however,  because  they  will,  in 
essence,  be  penalized.  In  addition  to  re- 
ducing this  family's  net  worth,  the  do- 
nation may  subject  the  taxpayer  to  a 
greater  tax  liability.  As  a  result,  the 
school,  and  its  students,  will  lose  out 
on  this  seed  gift  of  approximately 
$10,000  as  part  of  their  capital  cam- 
paign for  a  new  library. 

Higher  education  was  not  the  sole 
beneficiary  of  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty. This  type  of  gift  was  also  made  to 
a  number  of  cultural  organizations, 
museums,  libraries.  conservation 
groups,  and  social  service  agencies 
such  as  the  Salvation  Army.  Catholic 
Charities,  and  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations.  For  example,  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum  averaged  $6.2  mil- 
lion per  year  in  contributions  from  1980 
to  1985.  In  1987.  donations  declined  to 
$674  thousand  and  in  1988,  the  museum 
reported  that  contributions  were  mere- 
ly $349  thousand.  These  huge  losses  in 
contributions  are  potentially  threaten- 


ing to  the  existence  of  many  musemns 
since  on  average.  80  percent  of  museum 
collections  are  donations  of  appre- 
ciated assets. 

These  large  declines  in  such  dona- 
tions are  clearly  a  result  of  the  1986 
Tax  Reform  Act.  While  tax  consider- 
ations are  not  the  sole  determinative 
issue  for  an  individual  who  may  con- 
tribute appreciated  property,  they 
surely  are  influential  Statistics  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  indicate 
that  among  upper-income  taxpayers, 
there  has  been  a  decline  m  both  aver- 
age contribution  per  return  and  total 
giving. 

This  result  is  consistent  with  the 
.American  Council  on  Educations  re- 
port before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  March  5.  1990.  "The  conclu- 
sion seems  inescapable:  the  inclusion 
of  the  appreciated  portion  of  gifts  of 
property  as  an  item  of  tax  preference 
in  the  alternative  minimum  tax  has 
had  a  significant  negative  impact  on 
the  flow  of  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty to  colleges  and  universities   ' 

In  sum.  the  existence  of  gifts  of  ap- 
preciated property  as  a  tax  preference 
Item  on  the  AMT  is  a  serious  threat  to 
the  growth  and  continuation  of  the 
various  nonprofit  sectors  The  removal 
of  this  impediment  to  giving  will  be  a 
step  toward  reversing  the  alarming 
downtrend  in  donations.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Boren  and  Senator 
Danforth.  m  Introducing  legislation 
to  fully  restore  the  tax  deduction  for 
charitable  donations  of  property  to 
nonprofit  institutions.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  deduction  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  property  given  to  mu- 
seums, colleges  and  universities,  hos- 
pitals, religious  institutions,  conserva- 
tion groups  and  other  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

The  tax  law  provided  for  a  full  fair 
market  value  deduction  for  gifts  of 
property  until  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986,  That  legislation,  however,  modi- 
fied the  alternative  minimum  tax  so 
that  a  taxjaayer  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum tax  no  longer  gets  a  deduction  for 
the  amount  by  which  the  property  has 
appreciated  while  he  or  she  held  it. 
Under  the  1986  act  change,  the  tax  de- 
duction IS,  in  effect,  limited  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  property  when  it 
was  acquired  by  the  donor. 

I  believed  at  the  time  that  this 
change  in  the  tax  treatment  of  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  was  unwarranted 
and  would  undermine  our  many  cul- 
tural and  educational  institutions  that 
are  so  dejjendent  on  private  philan- 
thropy. During  the  consideration  and 
passage  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act.  I 
fought  the  proposal  vigorously.  It  was 
not  included  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  legislation.  The  House  bill  did  con- 
tain it.  however.  As  a  member  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  legis- 
lation, I  can  report  that  this  issue  was 
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very  contentious  and  among  the  last 
resolved  Nonetheless.  In  the  end  the 
House  prevailed,  and  the  deduction  for 
(flfts  of  appreciated  property  was  sub- 
stantially curtailed  The  appreciated 
portion  of  a  property  ^ift  was  denied  as 
a  deduction  for  purposes  of  the  mini- 
mum tax.  with  the  result  that  the  tax 
incentive  to  make  such  gifts  was  sub- 
stantially reduced,  or  entirely  elimi- 
nated, in  many  cases 

The  adverse  Impact  on  giving  to  in- 
stitutions In  the  fields  of  higher  edu- 
cation, research,  medicine,  conserva- 
tion, and  social  welfare  since  then  has 
been  substantial  Gifts  of  property  are 
often  the  large  gifts  that  get  buildings 
built  and  other  capital  projects  under- 
taken, and  they  are  critical  to  museum 
collections.  According  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  some 
educational  Institutions  receive  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  their  donations 
from  1  percent  of  their  donors  Data 
collected  from  over  1.000  institutions  of 
higher  education  by  the  Council  on  Aid 
to  Education  indicates  that  gifts  for 
capital  purposes,  which  are  frequently 
in  the  form  of  appreciated  property,  de- 
clined by  nearly  17  percent  from  1987  to 
1988  The  impact  on  museums  has  been 
more  dramatic.  PYom  1985  to  1988.  gifts 
of  objects  to  museums  dropped  by  49 
percent,  according  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  American  .Association  of 
Museums  of  a  sampling  of  274  of  its 
member  Institutions  The  drop  from 
1986  was  a  stunning  61  percent,  though 
that  figure  may  be  inflated  somewhat 
by  a  very  high  volume  of  giving  in  1986. 
attributable  to  donors'  anticipation  of 
the  change  in  tax  treatment  of  appre- 
ciated property  Several  important 
paintings  that  had  been  hanging  on 
museum  walls  for  years — on  loan,  ex- 
pected ultimately  to  be  gifts— were 
taken  back  by  their  owners  and  sold  to 
private,  usually  foreign,  collectors. 

I  hope  that  the  experience  with  the 
appreciated  property  restrictions  will 
persuade  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
matter  this  year  We  have  made  sub- 
stantial progress  already  Last  fall, 
during  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tees  consideration  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit reduction  legislation.  Senator 
BoREN  proposed  as  an  amendment  the 
bill  being  Introduced  today,  which 
would  remove  the  minimum  tax  re- 
strictions on  appreciated  property  de- 
ductions for  all  types  of  prop«'rty— tan- 
gible property  such  as  art  and  manu- 
scripts, intangible  properly  .such  as 
stock,  and  real  property  When  that 
proposal  failed  to  win  a  majority.  I  of- 
fered a  compromise  extend  the  relief 
only  to  donations  of  art,  manuscripts 
and  other  tangible  property  that  re- 
lates to  the  function  of  the  receiving 
institution,  since  the  problems  being 
experienced  by  mu.seums  were  espe- 
cially acute  The  compromise  provision 
passed  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
was  Included  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the   bill.   In   the   conference   with   the 


House,  the  provision  was  pared  back 
from  permanent  relief  to  a  1-year  ex- 
emption from  the  minimum  tax  during 
1991.  so  that  Congress  could  further 
consider  the  issue  of  extending  relief  to 
all  types  of  property  gifts  this  yeax. 

The  limited  relief  for  1991  has  started 
to  have  an  impact.  I  have  already 
heard  of  gifts  prompted  by  the  change. 
Including  a  gift  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant collections  of  Benin  bronzes  in 
the  world. 

When  Congress  turns  to  the  issue.  I 
think  there  are  three  considerations 
that  bear  on  the  question 

First,  the  well  documented  delete- 
rious impact  that  the  restriction  on  de- 
ductions for  appreciated  property  gifts 
18  having  Once  a  painting  goes  from 
museum  wall  to  auction  block  it  is  lost 
for  public  enjoyment,  probably  forever 
Moreover,  the  capital  needs  of  higher 
education,  particularly  for  scientific 
research,  are  acute  and  critical  The 
National  Science  Foundation  estimates 
that  In  1990,  for  every  SI  spent  on  main- 
tenance of  university  research  facili- 
ties, an  additional  $4.25  was  deferred 
As  for  new  construction  during  the 
same  period,  the  P'oundation  reports 
that  for  every  SI  spent,  another  $3.11  in 
needed  new  construction  was  deferred 
And  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  notice 
that  public  universities,  as  much  as 
private  ones,  are  finding  that  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  are  an  essential 
component  in  meeting  their  capital 
needs 

Second,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
was  ever  much  of  a  case  for  making  the 
1986  Tax  Reform  Act  change  in  the  first 
place.  The  alternative  minimum  tax,  of 
which  the  restriction  on  appreciated 
property  gifts  was  a  part,  was  substan- 
tially revamped  in  the  1986  act  in  re- 
sponse to  the  disturbing  trend,  docu- 
mented each  year  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, of  wealthy  individuals  "zero- 
ing out  "  of  the  Federal  income  tax- 
that  IS  to  say,  paying  nothing,  or  vir- 
tually nothing,  in  income  taxes  despite 
substantial  economic  Income  Con- 
gressman PICKI.E  asked  the  Treasury  to 
study  the  matter,  and  in  1985  the  De- 
partment issued  a  report  which  posited 
a  number  of  causes,  but  on  one  point 
Treasury  was  clear:  itemized  deduc- 
tions, including  charitable  deductions, 
did  not  play  a  significant  role  in  per- 
mitting high  income  taxpayers  to  es- 
cape significant  tax  liability. 

It  18  not  hard  to  see  why  Since  1917. 
the  Tax  Code  has  imposed  a  limit  on 
the  size  of  a  charitable  deduction— a 
percentage  of  Income — that  can  be 
taken  m  1  year,  regardless  of  the 
amount  given  away.  For  gifts  of  prop- 
erty, the  rule  for  years  has  been  that 
the  deduction  cannot  exceed  30  p«'rcent 
of  adjusted  gross  Income — disregarding 
any  loss  carrybacks  Thus,  a  gift  of  ap- 
preciated property,  no  matter  what  its 
value,  can  offset  the  tax  on  no  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  year's  Income 


No  one  is  proposing  to  change  this 
longstanding  rule  It  has  never  been 
possible  to  substantially  eliminate  tax 
liability  by  making  gifts  of  appreciated 
property,  and  further  restrictions 
under  the  minimum  tax  were  not  nec- 
essary in  1986  and  are  not  necessary 
now 

Concerns  were  also  expressed  that  de- 
ductions for  gifts  of  appreciated  prop- 
erty—at least  for  property  other  than 
stocks  and  securities  that  is  not  pub- 
licly traded  present  opportunities  for 
valuation  abuses  But  Congress  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  overvaluation  of 
gifts  in  1984,  enacting  strict  new  rules 
for  valuation— and  penalties  for  over- 
valuation—which apply  to  all  gifts  over 
$5,000.  These  rules  had  scarcely  been 
given  a  chance  to  operate  when  the 
minimum  tax  restrictions  on  appre- 
ciated property  gifts  were  passed  in 
1986. 

Finally,  although  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  do  not  allow  one  to  escape 
paying  a  significant  amount  of  tax.  nor 
are  they  likely  to  result  in  abuses.  I 
think  in  addressing  this  issue  we 
should  acknowledge  that  we  are  be- 
stowing a  tax  incentive  when  we  per- 
mit a  deduction  for  the  appreciated 
value  of  a  gift  of  appreciated  property 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  good  pub- 
lic policy  to  do  so   I  believe  It  is. 

The  United  States  is  unique  among 
the  major  democracies  in  the  world  In 
the  extent  to  which  many  of  its  great 
educational,  cultural  and  research  in- 
stitutions are  private  undertakings. 
separate  and  independent  of  Govern- 
ment. Of  the  50  largest  research  univer- 
sities, well  over  one-third  are  private 
institutions.  Almost  all  major  muse- 
ums outside  of  Washington.  DC  are  pri- 
vate Institutions-  and  even  Washing- 
ton's own  National  Gallery  of  .Art  can- 
not use  Federal  funding  for  acquisi- 
tions In  the  field  of  medical  research, 
the  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering  Cancer 
Center  stands  as  only  one  example  of 
the  contributions  of  the  private,  inde- 
pendent sector  What  we  have  in  this 
country  is  something  unique  and  pre- 
cious A  part  of  our  culture  The  Tax 
Code  is  not  the  source  of  this,  but 
today  It  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  sus- 
taining it  We  should  take  care  not  to 
lose  It  • 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S  J  Res  60  .Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  cam- 
paign expenditures,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  COSSTITITIONAL  AMENDMENT 
RELATIVE  TO  CAMPAIGN  EXPENPrTVRES 

•  Mr  ROTH  Mr  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  overturn  impediments 
to  campaign  finance  reform  placed 
across  our  path  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo  This 
IS  now  the  third  consecutive  Congress 
in  which  I  am  introducing  my  proposal. 


February  5,  1991 

I  find  some  irony  In  the  fact  that  we 
In  Congress  debate  campaign  reform 
without  end,  yet  proponents  of  reform 
oppose  constitutional  amendments  be- 
cause they  take  too  long  to  put  in 
place.  If  proponents  of  reform  would 
also  become  proponents  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  this  change  would 
allow  Congress  to  act  expeditiously. 

I  have  given  the  subject  of  campaign 
financing  reform  considerable  thought 
over  the  years.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  countless  proposals  for  reform.  The 
substantial  majority  of  these  proposals 
share  a  common  theme;  they  would  im- 
pose restraints  on  some  aspects  of  po- 
litical money.  In  my  opinion,  any  at- 
tempt to  place  a  restraint  here  or  there 
only  creates  pressure  for  political 
money  to  flow  elsewhere  I  state  this  as 
an  objective  evaluation.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  suggest  despair  or  to  counsel  against 
reform. 

The  second  irony  is  the  more  effec- 
tive the  restraints  that  reformers  may 
enact,  the  more  necessary  will  become 
my  constitutional  amendment.  What  I 
am  describing  is  the  waterbed  effect  of 
camp)aign  finance  reform  As  restric- 
tions are  placed  on  today's  circumven- 
tions of  yesterday's  reforms,  the  great- 
er the  pressure  for  political  money  to 
flow  through  those  channels  forced 
open  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Those 
channels  include  the  right  to  make 
independent  expenditures  and  the  right 
of  a  wealthy  candidate  to  spend  as 
much  of  his  own  money  on  his  own 
campaign  as  he  wishes 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  statutory 
reforms  have  attempted  to  close  those 
channels  But  the  solutions  either 
allow  countervailing  private  funds  to 
now  more  freely— another  irony— or 
call  on  taxpayer  financing  to  offset  the 
constitutionally  protected  flow  of  po- 
litical money.  Neither  of  these  rem- 
edies is  very  comforting.  The  former  is 
a  rejection  of  the  principles  that  are 
espoused  and  the  latter  embraces  the 
very  provision  that  killed  reform  in  the 
last  two  Congresses. 

Moreover,  the  independent  expendi- 
ture solution,  whatever  its  form,  is  in- 
effective whenever  such  expenditures 
occur  in  the  critical  final  days  of  a 
campaign.  Perhaps  even  more  signifi- 
cant is  the  fact  that  the  solutions  pre- 
suppose a  certain  tidiness  that  does  not 
always  exist  in  real  life.  The  party 
making  the  independent  expenditure 
may,  in  fact,  be  truly  independent.  The 
political  advertisement  paid  for  by  the 
Independent  party  may  reflect  a  third 
viewpoint  supporting  neither  of  the 
two  opposing  candidates  in  full  or  in 
part.  Or  it  may  support  one  candidate 
more  than  the  other  but  hardly  merit 
the  Infliction  of  the  suggested  rem- 
edies. Or  it  may  support  one  candidate 
In  some  areas  while  condemning  him  in 
others. 

The  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the 
Independent  expenditure  may  not  nec- 
essarily  coincide.   They   don't   always 
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coincide  for  the  candidates'  expendi- 
tures, so  why  should  they  for  independ- 
ent expenditures?  If  the  independent 
expenditure  is  intended  to  help  A  but 
backfires  and  helps  B,  which  candidate 
deserves  help? 

I  could  go  on.  But  if  the  members  of 
this  body  will  reflect  on  this  problem, 
they  will  understand  that  there  is  no 
acceptable  statutory  solution  to  the 
problem  of  independent  expenditures. 

Solutions  for  the  so-called 
millionarie's  loophole  are  also  less 
then  satisfactory.  The  best  of  them  is. 
in  concept,  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
emption from  reform,  just  another 
irony  for  any  reformer  to  advocate.  If 
reform  achieves  restriction  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  and  then 
along  comes  a  millionaire  who  exer- 
cises his  constitutional  right  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  of  his  own  on  his 
own  campaign,  what  can  be  done?  To 
say  that  opposing  candidates  are.  in 
such  cases,  absolved  from  campaign  fi- 
nance restrictions  is  an  admission  that 
there  is  no  answer.  All  that  such  solu- 
tions do  is  to  state  that  reform  does 
not  apply  to  this  area 

This  is  my  point.  Complete  reform  is 
possible  only  through  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Only  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  limit  independent  ex- 
penditures and  close  the  millionaire's 
loophole. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  three  Con- 
gresses. Senator  Hollings  and  I  have 
introduced  proposals  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
complete  reform.  However,  our  propos- 
als, while  similar  in  purpose,  have  dif- 
fered in  form.  While  the  language  dif- 
ferences were  once  significant,  they  are 
now  relatively  minor. 

S.J.  Res.  35.  the  Hollings  proposal. 
refers  to  elections  for  "Federal  office" 
while  my  proposal  refers  to  the  'Office 
of  President.  'Vice  President.  Senator, 
Representative,  or  any  other  office 
withm  its  jurisdiction."  I  prefer  my 
language  because  it  more  clearly  em- 
braces the  Office  of  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  most  people 
view  as  a  local  office.  But  the  Hollings 
proposal  gives  local  office  jurisdiction 
to  the  States.  What  State  would  set 
the  rules  for  the  District  of  Columbia'' 
My  view  is  that  whether  the  office  is 
Federal  or  local,  it  is.  by  virtue  of  arti- 
cle I.  section  8.  clause  17.  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Government 
My  language  is  the  more  appropriate 
form  of  reference  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Moreover,  the  reference  to  local  of- 
fice in  the  Hollings  proposal  would 
mark  the  first  time,  if  it  were  ratified, 
that  the  Constitution  made  reference 
to  local  office  or  local  government.  The 
Constitution  divides  powers  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
governments  but  leaves  to  the  States 
how  to  treat  local  governments  within 
their  jurisdiction.  I  see  no  reason  to  de- 
viate from  that  tradition  here. 


Finally,  the  Hollings  proposal  focuses 
on  expenditures  "by.  in  suppwrt  of.  or 
in  opposition  to"  candidates.  My  pro- 
posal treats  with  expenditures  "with 
respect  to  "  candidates.  In  view  of  m.y 
earlier  discussion  of  truly  independent 
expenditures.  I  find  the  Hollings  lan- 
guage too  narrow  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  is  intended  to  exclude  independent 
expenditures  from  Congressional  limi- 
tations, but  it  could  have  that  effect. 

Independent  expenditures  can  not  be 
by  a  candidate.  That  is  by  definition 
Beyond  that,  I  can  easily  imagine  mde- 
F>endent  expenditures  that  are  not  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  a  can- 
didate. Does  the  proposal  look  to  the 
purpose  of  the  independent  expenditure 
or  to  Its  effect'' 

I  am  not  sure  "what  the  Hollings  pro- 
posal means  on  this  score  but  I  believe 
that  the  fine-tuning  intended  is  best 
left  for  Congress  to  decide  when,  after 
ratification,  it  must  legislate  reason- 
able limitations.  My  proposal  would 
allow  for  such  flexibility. 

In  stating  these  differences  with  Sen- 
ate Joint  FLesolution  35,  I  do  not  intend 
to  obscure  our  fundamental  agreement 
that  the  impediments  of  Buckley  ver- 
sus Valeo  must  be  set  aside.  I  did  co- 
sponsor  Senator  Hollings"  proposal  in 
the  last  Congress,  as  he  did  mine  I 
would  hope  and  expect  the  same  to 
occur  in  this  Congress.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  all  of  the  Senators 
who  support  constitutional  reform- 
In  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope  that 
those  interested  in  campaign  finance 
reform  will  overcome  the  ill-founded 
notion  that  one  must  choose  between 
constitutional  and  statutory  reform 
proposals  Many  aspects  of  the  program 
can  be  adequately  addressed  by  stat- 
ute. I  have  cosponsored  comprehensive 
legislation  that  attacks  cam^paign  fi- 
nance reform  on  many  fronts,  includ- 
ing PACS,  bundling  contributions,  and 
soft  money.  I  plan  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion, similar  to  what  I  introduced  last 
year,  that  would  provide  free  television 
broadcast  time  to  candidates,  thereby 
sharply  reducing  campaign  costs 

However,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
there  are  areas,  such  independent  ex- 
penditures and  the  millionaire's  loop- 
hole, that  cannot  be  effectively  ad- 
dressed by  statute.  Consequently,  com- 
plete reform  can  only  be  achieved 
through  a  constitutional  amendment.* 


By  Mr.  FORD 
S.J.  Res  61.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate June  1,  1992.  as    "Kentucky  Bi- 
centennial Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

KE.VTUCKY  BICE.VTENNIAL  DAY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  June  1.  1992.  as 
Kentucky  Bicentennial  Day — honoring 
the  day  in  which  Kentucky  became  the 
15th  State  in  the  Union  nearly  200 
years  ago.  I  introduce  this  resolution  1 
day  after  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
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passage  of  the  act  declarini?  Ken- 
tucky's statehood.  February  5.  1991  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  In  this  effort 
by  my  friend  and  House  counterpart. 
Cong^ressman  Wii.lam  Natcher  who 
will  be  IntroducinK  a  similar  measure 
in  the  House  tomorrow  .^nd  I  also  rec- 
ognize the  outstanding  work  of  the 
Kentucky  Bicentennial  Commission, 
and  the  p)eople  themselves,  who  have 
given  tirelessly  to  prepare  community 
events  around  the  State. 

Mr  President,  as  a  former  governor 
of  Kentucky.  I  have  always  found  spe- 
cial enjoyment  in  exploring  and  cele- 
brating in  our  State's  history.  When 
frontiersmen  such  as  Daniel  Boone  and 
George  Rogers  Clark  led  expeditions 
through  the  Cumberland  Gap  in  the 
late  1700's  they  discovered  a  world  of 
unmatched  beauty  and  potential.  The 
land  attracted  the  interest  of  explorers 
and  settlers  alike,  and  many  chose  to 
stay  and  call  it  home.  But  that  was  far 
l^om  easy  The  territory  we  now  know 
as  Kentucky  was  cherished  by  Vir- 
ginians as  well.  However,  the  popu- 
lation of  Kentucky  was  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate  and  became  neglected.  The 
daughter  of  Virginia  was  growing  up 
and  began  a  struggle  for  statehood. 

The  early  Kentuckians  were  stubborn 
and  headstrong;  fighting  for  liberty 
The  majority  of  the  delegates  from 
western  Virginia,  soon  to  become  Ken- 
tucky, opposed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion at  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1787. 
This  original  Constitution  did  not 
guarantee  the  individual  liberties 
sought  by  patriots  in  the  struggle  for 
independence  Nevertheless,  this  objec- 
tion was  historically  significant  be- 
cause it  contributed  to  the  adoption  of 
our  constitutional  liberties,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  1791  The  protest  led  to 
statehood  for  Kentucky  and  promoted 
a  free  new  spirit  to  meet  future  con- 
flict. 

Kentucky  was  first  to  take  a  stand 
for  its  citizens  rights  The  Kentucky 
Legislature  responded  to  the  people's 
demand  with  The  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions "  Aulhoreii  tiy  Thomius  .Jefferson, 
these  resolutionw  reaffirnunl  a  .system 
of  checks  and  balances  est<tblished  in 
the  Constitution  for  the  prott'it  ion  of 
individual  litwrlles.  and  called  for  the 
repeal  of  the  .Mien  and  Sedition  Act.s 
Such  dedication  to  freedom  and  inde 
I)endence  characterizes  the  pxaasionate 
nature  of  Kentuckians  as  they  began  to 
mold  the  Stat*. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  our  pio- 
neer farmers  made  the  fields  of  Ken- 
tucky bloom,  turning  the  State  Into 
one  where  agriculture  has  l)ecome  the 
economii  mainstay  Today,  we  are 
proud  to  lie  the  Nation's  second-ranked 
tobacco  producing  State  and  the  Na- 
tion's largest  producer  of  both  burley 
tobacco  and  bourbon  whiskey  In  addi- 
tion to  our  vast  agricultural  resources, 
our  State  finds  herself  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  producers  of  coal.  I 
can't  think  of  a  more  appropriate  time 


to  recognize  such  an  important  energy 
source. 

In  Kentucky,  we  like  to  think  there 
is  room  for  all.  either  In  agricultural 
pursuits,  mining,  the  horse  industry  or 
other  business  Our  State  is  even  home 
to  a  few  famous  pxilitical  figures  Iron- 
ically. Kentucky  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Union  President  .\braham  Lincoln. 
and  the  Confederate  President.  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  The  two  great  men  were 
born  in  log  cabins  within  1  year  and  100 
miles  of  each  other.  We  are  also  proud 
to  call  Kentuckians  such  prominent 
contributors  to  our  Nation's  history  as 
Henry  Clay— the  "Great  Compromiser' 
and  three-time  Presidential  can<lidate. 
President  2^chary  Taylor,  and  four 
Vice  Presidents,  Richard  M.  Johnson. 
John  Cabell  Breckinridge.  Adlai  Ste- 
venson, and  Alben  Barkley 

In  short.  Kentucky's  rich  history  of 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  con- 
stant hospitality  is  attributable  to  the 
past  contributions  of  such  prominent 
individuals  and  to  the  continued  dedi- 
cation of  hard-working  families  in 
every  corner  of  our  great  State.  Mr 
President,  to  me  the  essence  of  Ken- 
tucky is  best  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Kentucky  author.  Jesse 
Stuart,  who  once  said.  "If  our  nation 
can  be  called  a  body,  then  Kentucky 
can  be  called  Its  heart" 

Mr  President,  as  the  Kentucky  Bi- 
centennial celebration  begins  to  spread 
its  enthusiasm  across  the  State,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  all  Americans  to  visit  Ken- 
tucky. There  is  energy  and  excitement 
that  cannot  be  matched  From  the 
smallest  town  to  the  largest  cities,  the 
people  of  Kentucky  are  pausing  to  look 
back  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
p)ast  as  they  prepjare  for  the  bright  and 
promising  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  RECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows 

S  J   Res  61 

Whereaa  on  June  1.  1792.  President  Wash- 
intrlon  signed  a  proclamallon  admitting  Ken- 
tucky as  the  Fifteenth  State  of  the  Union, 
separaiinK  Kentucky  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  VlrK'nla. 

Whereas  for  two  centuries,  the  people  of 
Kentuclcy  have  made  sutxitantlal  contrtbu- 
llons  to  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Whereas  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  become 
a  national  leader  in  aKrlculture.  natural  re- 
source industries,  and  manufacturing; 

Whereas  beautiful  mountains,  lakes,  trees, 
and  farms  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  are  ap- 
preciated and  preserved,  and  the  quality  of 
life  Is  unsurptuwed. 

Whereas  the  history  of  Kentucky  is  assocl- 
at4*d  with  the  history  nf  westward  expanshm 
as  Daniel  Hoone  and  others  opened  the  fron 
tier  by  c.  learlnn  the  Wilderness  lioad  through 
the  Appalachian  Mountains 

Whereaa  Kentucliy  Is  the  birthplace  of 
both  I'nion  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Confederate  President  Jefferson  r>avi8.   thus 


»ymtx)lizlng  the  State  8  duallstic  role  In  the 
Civil  War. 

Whereas  Kentucky  Is  the  Nation's  largest 
producer  of  coal  and  burley  tobacco. 

Whereas  Kentucky  Is  the  home  of  Dr 
Kphralm  McDowell,  the  first  physician  to 
perform  Internal  surgery  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny .Mountains,  and  whose  statue  now 
graces  the  United  States  Capitol. 

Whereas  Kentucky  Is  home  to  the  thor- 
oughbred horse  Industry  and  the  world's 
most  celebrated  horse  race,  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  held  in  Louisville, 

Whereas  bluegrass  music  originated  in 
Kentucky,  the  Bluegrass  State  ".  and  con- 
tinues to  be  a  favorite  pastime  of  many  Ken- 
tuckians. 

Whereas  Kentucky  Is  the  home  of  "The 
Great  Compromiser".  Henry  Clay.  United 
States  Senator.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Secretary  of  State,  as  well 
as  the  home  of  the  twelfth  United  States 
President.  Zachary  Taylor,  and  four  United 
States  Vice  Presidents.  Richard  M  .Johnson. 
John  Cabell  Breckinridge.  Adlal  Stevenson, 
and  Alben  W    Barkley. 

Whereas  Kentucky  is  home  to  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division  at  Fort  Campbell  and  the 
Army  Armor  Center  and  School  at  Fort 
Knox,  where  the  world's  largest  gold  deposi- 
tory Is  maintained,  and 

Whereas  Kentucky,  which  repres^ents  the 
Ideal  In  outdoor  recreation  and  maintains 
one  of  the  Nation  s  most  outstanding  State 
park  systems,  la  home  to  the  only  park  of  its 
kind,  the  Kentucky  Horse  Park  In  l>exlng- 
lon   Now.  therefore.  t>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled.  That  June  1.  1992.  is  des- 
ignated as  'Kentucky  Bicentennial  Day  ". 
and  the  F*resldent  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities 


By  Mr  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr  ADAMS.  Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr. 
BUMI'ERS.  Mr  BURDICK.  Mr 
BURNS.  Mr  Chakke.  Mr  Coch- 
ran. Mr  Conrad.  Mr  Craio. 
Mr  Cran.ston.  .Mr  DAMATO. 
Mr  DeConcini.  Mr  DiXON.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr  rxu.K.  Mr  DOMENICI. 
Mr      DURENBEROER.     Mr      EXON. 

Mr  Glenn.  Mr  Ckire.  Mr  Gor- 
ton. Mr  Graham.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hollinos. 
Mr  INOUYE.  Mr  Jeffords.  Mrs 
Kassebaum.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr 
Kerry.  Mr  Laitenberg.  Mr 
Levin.  Mr  Lieberman.  Mr 
Metzenbaum.  Ms  Miki^lski. 
Mr  MURKOWSKI.  Mr  PELL.  Mr 
Reid.    Mr     San^mrd.    Mr    Sar- 

HANES.     Mr      SHELBY.     Mr      WAR- 
NER.   Mr    Well.stone.    and    Mr 
Sl'ECTER).  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 
S  J    Res.  64.  .Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the 
last  Friday  of  April  as   'National  Arbor 
Day    " 

NATIONAL  AKBOK  DAY 

•  Mr  BRADLEY  Mr  President,  many 
times  in  the  pjast.  Congress  has  legis- 
lated and  the  President  ha*  proclaimed 
the  last  Friday  in  April  as  National 
.Arbor   liay     For   the   past  4  years,   the 
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Senate  has  pxassed  legislation  com- 
memorating National  Arbor  Day.  with 
more  than  51  Senators  cosponsorlng 
the  legislation.  Today.  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  will  once  again 
recognize  this  important  day.  I'm 
pleased  to  announce  that  44  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  me  today  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  trees  are  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  important  and  beautiful 
natural  resources  They  not  only  pro- 
vide the  raw  materials  for  some  of  our 
basic  industries,  they  cleanse  our  envi- 
ronment and  add  natural  gas  grace  and 
beauty  to  our  lives.  The  establishment 
of  a  National  Arbor  Day  acts  as  a  mod- 
est reminder  to  all  our  citizens  to  ap- 
preciate and  protect  this  vitally  impor- 
tant natural  resource. 

We  cannot  take  our  trees  and  forests 
for  granted  Scientists  have  observed 
declines,  serious  damage,  and  death  of 
a  number  of  species  of  trees  in  large 
areas  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
Damage  to  forests  has  ranged  from  de- 
cline m  growth  of  several  sp)ecies  of 
pine  in  southern  New  Jersey  to  wide- 
spread damage  to  the  ponderosa  pine  in 
southern  California.  A  number  of  other 
coniferous  species  have  experienced 
growth  decline  in  an  11-State  region 
extending  from  Maine  to  Alabama. 
Last  Congress,  we  passed  a  Clean  Air 
Act  to  help  reverse  these  sad  trends. 

Because  we  are  concerned  about  our 
forests  and  trees,  we  annually  des- 
ignate National  Arbor  Day  to  take  spe- 
cial note  of  the  importance  of  trees  in 
our  lives  I  urge  the  Senate  again  to 
pass  this  important  resolution  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  joint 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

s  J  Res  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  I'nited  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled  That  the  FYesident  :s 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  last  Friday  of 
April  as  'National  Arbor  Day"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities  • 


Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 


By  Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr,  Warner.  Mr,  Dole.  Mr, 
Glenn.  Mr.  DeConclni. 
Thurmond,  Mr,  Cochran 
Bradley,  Mr.  Cranston 
Kasten.  Mr  Sarbanes. 
Inou^'E.  Mr  Pell.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  R^tch.  Mrs.  KASSEBAirM. 
Mr  Heflin.  Mr,  FowLER.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr,  Bond.  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr,  Shel- 
by. Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
AKAKA.  Mr,  Moynihan.  and  Mr. 

PACKU'OOD); 

S.J.  Res.  65,  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  May  12, 
1991.  as    "Emergency  Medical  Services 


Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  des- 
ignating the  week  of  May  12  through 
18.  1991.  as  "Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Week." 

This  legislation  recognizes  those 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  have 
given  their  time  and  talents  to  provid- 
ing emergency  medical  services  [EMS], 
The  American  College  of  Emergency 
Physicians  will  be  sponsoring  events 
across  the  country  during  the  week  of 
May  12.  and  they  need  our  full  support 
to  give  members  of  every  community 
the  opportunity  to  upxiate  their  knowl- 
edge of  emergency  medical  procedures. 

Advancements  in  the  specialty  of 
emergency  medicine  have  contributed 
to  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  number 
of  accidental  deaths  due  to  injury.  Sta- 
tistics from  the  National  Center  of 
Health  Statistics  indicated  that  since 
1968.  the  number  of  persons  per  100.000 
who  have  died  from  automobile  acci- 
dents has  decreased  from  27.5  to  19,8; 
from  accidental  falls.  9,4  to  4.8;  from 
fires  and  burns.  3.7  to  1.9;  and  from 
drowning.  3.0  to  1,5. 

Improvements  in  the  quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  EMS  are  especially  vital 
to  the  elderly.  Older  Americans  are 
more  susceptible  than  any  other  group 
to  death  due  to  injury.  Moreover,  they 
are  less  likely  than  others  to  recover 
completely  from  their  injuries.  It  is 
critical,  therefore,  that  senior  citizens 
become  familiar  with  the  steps  to  take 
in  an  emergency  medical  situation, 

EMS  is  equally  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  children.  Accidents  are  the 
leading  cause  of  death  among  children 
under  14  years  of  age.  When  appro- 
priate treatment  is  administered  with- 
in the  first  hour  of  injury,  mortality, 
morbidity,  and  residual  disability  can 
be  greatly  reduced.  Timely  and  effec- 
tive treatment,  therefore,  is  a  must. 

Of  course,  prompt  treatment  depends 
on  adequate  manpower— and  many  con- 
cerned citizens  have  responded  to  this 
need.  In  fact,  in  some  areas  of  the 
country,  between  50  and  80  percent  of 
all  prehospital  care  is  provided  by 
trained  volunteer  personnel. 

Providers  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices include  emergency  physicians, 
nurses,  emergency  medical  techni- 
cians, paramedics,  educators,  adminis- 
trators, and  lay  people  who  have 
learned  CPR  and  other  medical  sta- 
bilization procedures.  These  men  and 
women,  dedicated  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  millions  of  Americans  every 
day.  deserve  our  recognition. 

The  dedication  of  May  12-18.  1991.  as 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week  will 
help  provide  our  EMS  providers  with 
this  well-deserved  recognition,  while 
creating  an  important  opportunity  for 
greater  public  education  about  acci- 
dent prevention  and  medical  emer- 
gency management. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
importance  of  this  resolution  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  all  Americans, 
and  to  join  me  in  supporting  its  prompt 
passage  • 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAK.^].  the  Senator  from.  Louisiana 
[Mr,  Breaux].  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Bidenj.  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added  as 
cosponsor"S  of  S,  4.  a  bill  to  amend  ti- 
tles IV.  V.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  innovative  child 
welfare  and  family  support  services  in 
order  to  strengthen  famiilies  and  avoid 
placement  in  foster  care,  to  promote 
the  development  of  comprehensive  sub- 
stance abuse  programs  for  pregnant 
women  and  caretaker  relatives  with 
children,  to  provide  improved  delivery 
of  health  care  services  to  low-income 
children,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s   8 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
8.  a  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  perform- 
ing certain  acts  under  the  internal  rev- 
enue laws  for  individuals  performing 
services  as  part  of  the  Desert  Shield 
operation 

S    9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr,  THLTtMOND]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  9.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
foreign  aid  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  countries  in  transition  from 
communism  to  democracy. 

S    12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
H.\tch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
12.  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  ensure  car- 
riage on  cable  television  of  loca;  news 
and  other  programming  and  tc  restore 
the  right  of  local  reg-alatory  authori- 
ties to  regulate  cable  television  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mo'VT^'IHan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McConnell]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S,  24.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make 
permanent  the  exclusion  from  gross  in- 
come of  educational  assistance  pro- 
vided to  employees 

s    36 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  RoTH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Wirth]  and  the  Senator  from.  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  AKAK.\]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  39.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  Administration 
Act, 
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At  the  request  of  Mr  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  56.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimination 
based  on  participation  in  labor  dis- 
putes. 

S.  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanford.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr  Sasser)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr  Sarbanes)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  100.  a  bill  to  set 
forth  United  States  policy  toward 
Central  America  and  to  assist  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  development  of 
that  region. 

s  no 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michig:an  [Mr  RlEGLE)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S  140,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease Federal  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  units  of  jfeneral  local  govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  LugarJ.  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  H3.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  reduce  special  interest  influence  on 
elections,  to  Increase  competition  in 
politics,  to  reduce  campaign  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  iw 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [.Mr 
Glenn]  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton)  were  added  as  cospnan- 
sors  of  S  160.  a  bill  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  unemployment  compensation 
for  Individuals  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  .'Krmed  Fortes 

S    187 

At  the  request  of  Mr  RiFXiLE.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Breaux).  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon. (Mr  HatfielE)).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Slmhn],  the  Senator  from 
.Alabama  (.Vlr  Hkfi.in],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (.Mr  F^ackwchid)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S  167.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  permanently  extend  qualified 
mortgage  bonds. 

S    173 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Hollinos,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  lyOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  173.  a  bill  to  permit  the  Bell  Tele 
phone  Companies  to  conduct  research 
on.  design,  and  manufacture  tele- 
communications equipment,  and  for 
other  puriwses 

8    175 

At  the  request  of  Mr  LEVIN,  his  name 
was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S    175, 


a  bill  to  amend  the  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  to  improve  pro- 
cedures for  the  Implementation  of 
State  compacts  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  regional  dis- 
posal facilities  for  municipiil  and  in- 
dustrial solid  waste,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S    190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  Gorton)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  193.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  res- 
toration of  certain  Medicare  cata- 
strophic benefits,  plus  addition  of  colon 
cancer  screening  benefit. 

S.  ISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr  GLENN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Marylariii 
[Ms.  MiKUL.sKl).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  199.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  ex- 
clude from  income  the  compensation 
received  for  active  service  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  a  dangerous  foreign  area. 
s  an 

At  the  request  of  Mr  GLENN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  DAMATO)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S  204.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  certain  recalled  retired  members  of 
the  Armed  P'orces  to  serve  in  the  high- 
est grade  previously  held  while  on  ac- 
tive duty. 

S   206 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GLENN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Ms  MiKULSKi]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'AMATO]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  205,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  equalize 
the  treatment  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Stales  and 
former  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  purposes  of  eligibility  for 
piayment  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  service. 

S    21S 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kas.sebaiim]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  215.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  impose  a  fee  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  or  refined 
petroleum  products. 

S    271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glen.s,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .Maryland 
[Ms  MIKULSKI).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr  D  .\MATi>]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S  221.  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  authorize 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving 
outside  the  United  Stales  under  ardu 
ous  conditions  pursuant  to  an  assign- 
ment or  duty  detail  as  a  part  of  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  to  particlpiate  in  a 
savings  program  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  for  permanent 
duty  outside  the  United  States. 


H    242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  FowLER],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr  Jeffords]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  242.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  to  modify  the  rule  prohibiting 
the  receipt  of  honoraria  by  certain 
Government  employees  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S    246 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LOTT.  the 
names  of  the  .Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HEFLIN],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (.Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Dixos]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S  246,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  deductions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  or  reserve 
units  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  al- 
lowable In  computing  adjusted  gross 
income. 

8    2iO 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Ford,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr  Kerry),  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr  Wirth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S  250.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes 

s  ^t 

.\t  the  request  of  Mr  Bi.noaman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr  Chafee).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr  Levin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [.Mr.  Adams)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S  255,  a  bill  to 
require  Congress  to  purchase  recycled 
paper  and  p>aper  products  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable. 

S    2M 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Conrad,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
264.  a  bill  to  authorize  a  grant  to  the 
National  Writing  F'roject. 

At  the  re-iuesl  of  Mr.  Ccx-hran.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  Shelby),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee),  the  Senator  from 
.Arizona  (Mr  McCain),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr  Lugar).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr  IjOTT], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr 
Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
264.  supra 

S    2S5 

.At  the  request  of  Mr  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [.Mr 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S  265.  a  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  terrorist  murders  and 
for  other  purposes 

.s   xe 

At  the  request  of  Mr  BiDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr  Specter)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S    286.  a  bill  to  prevent  and 
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punish  domestic  and  international  ter- 
rorist acts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
270,  a  bill  to  require  regular  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  the  amount  of  expendi- 
tures made  to  carry  out  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  on  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign countries  to  support  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

S.  281 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr  Daschle],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GORE] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  281.  a 
bill  to  provide  school-based  education 
and  support  services  and  comprehen- 
sive family  support  services  to  families 
of  members  of  the  .Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  .States  who  are  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty,  to  provide  continued  cov- 
erage under  group  health  plans  for  the 
families  of  members  of  the  .Armed 
Forces  serving  on  active  duty  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  284 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  EXON),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mrs.  Kassebaum)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S  284.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  treatment  of  payments 
under  life  insurance  contracts  for  ter- 
minally ill  individuals 

S.  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BUMPERS,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  .Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr  Sanford]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S  294,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  to  exclude  from  the  definition  of 
"independent  expenditures  "  those  ex- 
penditures that  are  not  truly  independ- 
ent of  the  legislative  process 

S.  307 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
307,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  individuals 
to  receive  tax-free  distributions  from 
an  individual  retirement  account  or 
annuity  to  purchase  their  first  home. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S    308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  308,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permanently 
extend  the  low-income  housing  credit. 

S.  311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


311.  a  bill  to  make  long-term  care  in- 
surance available  to  civilian  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  313 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  313,  a  bill  to  carry  out  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  other  inter- 
national agreements  pertaining  to  the 
protection  of  human  rights  by  estab- 
lishing a  civil  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  from  a  person  who  engages  in 
torture  or  extra  judicial  killing. 

S.  316 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
316.  a  bill  to  provide  for  treatment  of 
Federal  pay  in  the  same  manner  as 
non-Federal  pay  with  respect  to  gar- 
nishment and  similar  legal  process. 

S    330 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  330.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act 
of  1940  to  improve  and  clarify  the  pro- 
tections provided  by  that  act;  to  amend 
title  38  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
veterans'  reemployment  rights  and  to 
improve  veterans'  rights  to  reinstate- 
ment of  health  insurance,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S    334 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
.Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  334.  a  bill  to  provide  child  care  serv- 
ices to  families  of  members  of  the 
.Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
are  serving  on  active  duty,  to  provide 
eligibility  for  certain  health  benefits 
for  members  who  are  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  in  connection  with  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  conflict,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  337 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiMON.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[.Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  337,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  30 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  service  by  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  who  are  ordered 
to  active  duty  in  connection  with  the 
Persian  Gulf  conflict  be  deemed  to  sat- 
isfy certain  requirements  for  basic  edu- 
cational assistance  under  such  chapter, 
to  revise  the  requirements  for  such  as- 
sistance applicable  to  such  members, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SE^iATE  JOINT  RESOLLTIOS  21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21, 
a  joint  resolution  expressing  the  sense 


of  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  utilize  the  statistical 
correction  methodologj-  to  achieve  a 
fair  and  accurate  1990  census. 

senate  joint  resolution  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  36.  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  months  of  November 
1991.  and  November  1992,  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month   " 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato].  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 36.  supra. 

se.vate  joint  resolution  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Gramm],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  37. 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons, 

senate  joint  resolution  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  SaNFORD],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  ROBB].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  BiDEN].  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BoREN]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr  Bentsen).  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  Septem- 
ber 8.  1991.  and  ending  on  September  14. 
1991.  as  "National  Historically  Black 
Colleges  Week   " 

senate  joint  RESOLLTION  42 

.At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiEGLE.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MIKULSKI],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Fowler),  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GORE]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 42,  a  joint  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  independence  of  Lithuania,  Lat\-la. 
and  Estonia. 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  4i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Bltidick],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Smith],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  require  display  of  the  F^W/ 
MIA  flag  at  Federal  buildings. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr  Sarbanes.  the 
namfs  of  thr  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr  Pkll],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr  iNom'Kl,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr  BRADLEY]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  49,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
igrnate  1991  as  the  "Year  of  Public 
Health"  and  to  recot?nlze  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Public  Health. 

SENATE  JOINT  HE80LLTI0N  SO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BRADLEY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  LAtrTKNBERG],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr  Bonp],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr  Reid].  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr  Burns],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr  Fowler],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr  BURDICK]. 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr 
Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr  Baucus).  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs  KASSEBAirM].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr  Akaka].  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr  SPECTER),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr  Wellstone]. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Kas- 
TEN].  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr  Hollings].  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr  D'AMATO]. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr 
Gore],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr  DODD].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Packwood].  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr  Thurmond]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr  DeCon- 
CINI].  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
JEFfDRDS).  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr  Riegi.e],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr  Mi'KKnwaKl].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr  Rocke- 
feller), the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  MOYNIHAN).  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr  INOUYE].  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms  MiKULSKl]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate April  6.  1991.  as  'National  Stu- 
dent-Athlete Day 

.SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr  SfECTER].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr  DimEN- 
BERGER).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr  Domenici).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Wi8(  onsin  [Mr  Kasten).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr  Craig),  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr  ROCKE- 
FELLER], the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 


MrrcHEU-),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr  SHELBY),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Garn).  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum).  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr  Pryor].  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 51.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  March  4.  1991.  as 
•Federal  Employees  Recognition 
Week  • 

SENATE  JOLNT  RESOLITION  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr  Sanford)  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr  Moynihan].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr  Pell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
SLER).  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thl'RMOND).  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden).  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rockefeller),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  ROTH),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Ms.  MlKULSKl).  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr  Simpson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr  Craig),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr  Gorton], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr  Bond], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  Hatch], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  SPECTER),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns),  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Brown),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  52  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  month  of  April 
1991  and  1992  as  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month   " 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GRAHAM,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Domenici).  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr  Rockefeller),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr  Bryan),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  DAmato]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski).  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kas- 
ten). the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  Roth),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr  Burns),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmm- 
mond],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr  Svmms)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  April  9,  1991 
and  April  9  1992,  as  "National  Prisoner 
of  War  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOHmON  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


[Mr  KA.STENJ.  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9.  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  encourage  the 
Angolan  peace  talks. 

SENATE  HEftOLLTION  IT 

At  the  request  of  Mr  SYMMS.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr 
Mi'RKOWSKi).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [.Mr  G<iREl.  and  the  Senator 
from  F'ennsylvanla  [Mr.  Heinz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  In  support  of  "Op- 
eration Homefront." 

SENATE  RESOLimON  » 

At  the  request  of  Mr  DAmato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
Mack]  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  22  a  resolution  to  urge 
the  President  to  grant  full  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1991 


WIRTH   A.MENDMENT  NO    1 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.) 

Mr  WIRTH  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  341)  to  reduce  the  Nation's  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  to  provide 
for  the  energy  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert the  following: 

Section  1.  Short  Tttle.— This  Act.  to- 
gether with  the  following  table  of  contents, 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Energy  Policy 
Act  of  1991" 

Sec  2  Table  of  CoNTE^^•s.— 
Sec   1   Short  Title. 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  Contents. 
Sec.  3.  Findings 
Sec  4.  Purposes. 
Sec.  5.  Goals. 
Sec.  6.  Definitions 

TITLE  I— ENERGY  POLICY  INITIATIVES 
Subtitle  A  —National  Energy  Strategy 
Sec.  101.  Least-cost  Energy  Strategy 
Sec   102.  Conforming  Amendments. 
Subtitle  B— Director  of  Climate  Protection 
Sec.  111.  Appointment 
Subtitle  C— National  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering 

Sec   121    Review 

Sec   122  Report  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  U- ENERGY  EFFICIENCY 

INITIATIVES 
Subtitle  A  —Energy  Efficiency 

Sec   201    Report 

Sec   202   Energylntenslve  Industries. 

Sec.  203   Federal  Energy  Management. 

Sec   204    Fuel  Cells 

Sec    205    Repeal   of  Prohibitions  on   Supply 

and  Installation  of  Residential 

Energy  Conservation   Measures 

by  Utilities. 
Sec    206.  Energy     Efficiency     Labeling     for 

Windows  and  Window  Systems. 
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Sec   207   Energy  Efficiency  Information 
S«c.  206.  Compact     Fluorescent     Lamps     in 

Federal  Facilities, 
Sec    209    Demonstration  of  New  Technology 
Sec    210    Residential  Energy  Efficiency  Rat- 
ings. 
Subtitle  B.— Amendments  to  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978 
Sec.   211.   Encouragement  of  Investmenus  in 
Conser\-ation  and   Energy   Effi- 
ciency Resources  and  Study  of 
Certain  State  Ratemaking  Poli- 
cies. 
Subtitle  C  -Fuel  Cells 
Sec   221    .Amendment 

TITLE  m-  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  INITIATIVES 

Subtitle  A.— General 

Sec    301    Energy  Research  and  Development 

Prionlies. 
Sec   302   Management  Plan. 
Sec.  303  Joint  Ventures. 

Subtitle  B.— Engine  and  Vehicle  Fuel 
Research 
Sec.  311    Vehicle  Engine  Fuel  Flesearch. 
Sec   312  High  Efficiency  Heat  Engines 
Sec    313    Natural  Gas  Cofirlng  Research.  De- 
velopment and  Demonstration 
Subtitle  C— Technology  Development 
Program 

Sec   321    Program 

Sec    322    .Authonzatlon.s 

Subtitle  D.— Fusion 

Sec.  331    Programs 

Subtitle  E  — Coal 

Sec    341    Coal  Program  Goals. 

Sec    342    Non  Fuel  Use  of  Coal. 

Sec.  343.  Authorizations 

Subtitle  F.— Natural  Gas  and  Other 
Alternative  Fuels 

Sec.  351     Mass  Transit  Program 

Sec.  352.  Natural  Gas  and  Other  Alternative 
Fuel  Use  in  F'leet  Vehicles. 

Sec.  353.  Training  Program. 

Sec.  354  Vehicle  Research.  Development  and 
Demon.=itration  Program. 

Sec.  365  Natural  Ga^  Recovery  Research. 
Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Program 

Sec.  356.  Natural  Gas  and  Electric  Heating 
and  Cooling  Technologies, 

Sec.  357  Vehicle  and  Battery  Research.  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration 
Program 

Sec.  358.  Definitions 

Subtitle  G— Hydropower 

Sec    361    FYogram. 

Sec    362    Report 
Subtitle  H— Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration 

Sec    371    Short  Title 

Sec    372    Findings 

Sec    373    Definitions 

Sec    374.  Identification     of     Nonattamment 

Areas 
Sec    375.  Applications  From  Manufacturers 
Sec    376    Selection  of  Manufacturers. 
Sec    377    Discounts  to  Purchasers. 
Sec    378    Reports  to  Congress 
Sec.  379    Authorizations 

Subtitle  I  — Advanced  Nuclear  Reactor 
Study 
Sec    381    Report 

TITLE  IV-MISCELLANEOUS 
Subtitle  A  —Methane  Assessment 
Sec    401    Objective 
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Domestic    Methane    Source    Inven- 
tory and  Control  Options. 
Sec.  403.  International  Studies. 

Subtitle  B,— Committee  on  Renewable 
Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 

Sec.  411    Duties  of  CORECT 
Sec.  412.  Information     and     Technical     Pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  413.  Comprehensive  Energy  Technology 

Evaluation. 
Sec.  414.  Joint  Ventures  in  Developing. 
Demonstrating,  and  Marketing 
Energy  Efficient  and  Renewable 
Energy  Technologies  in  Key 
Lesser-Developed  Countries. 
Sec.  415.  Authorizations. 

Subtitle  C  — Fuel  Cycle  Costs  Analysis 
Sec    421    Program 
Sec    422    Report 

Subtitle  D— United  Nations  Conference 
Sec    431    1992  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Deveiopment. 
TITLE  V -NATURAL  RESOURCE  POLICY 
Sec    601    Ecological  and  Environmental  Re- 
source Study. 
Sec    502    National  Forestation  Initiative. 
Sec    603    Urban    Forestry    and    Energ>-    Sav- 
ings 
Sec.     3.     FINDINGS.— The     Congress     finds 
that/— 

(I)  scientific  evidence  indicates  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  being  affected  by 
the  generation  from  natural  and  man-made 
sources  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  green- 
house gases; 

(2i  trends  in  the  concentration  of  such 
greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere  may  re- 
sult in  global  changes  in  climate,  with  po- 
tentially significant  economic,  social  and  en- 
vironmental implications  for  human-kind; 

(3)  a  scientific  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  economic  effects  of  global  climate 
change  is  necessary  to  formulate  effective 
policies; 

(4)  the  formulation  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national energy  and  natural  resource  poli- 
cies may  be  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the 
generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other 
greenhouse  gases  and  mitigate  or  adapt  to 
potential  adverse  consequences  of  hjman-in- 
duced  global  climate  change; 

(5i  the  formulation  of  such  policies  by  the 
Government  will  include  an  effort  involving 
the  private  sector  and  the  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Energy;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  should  pursue  a 
framework  convention  on  global  climate 
change  by  the  year  1992  through  the  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate  Change 
(IPCCi  of  the  United  Nations  Environmental 
Program  and  the  World  Meteorological  Orga- 
nization. 

Sec  4  PURPOSES  —The  overall  purpose  of 
this  Act  is  to  establish  a  national  energy 
policy  that  will  fully  consider  the  contribu- 
tion of  energy  use  to  potential  changes  in 
global  climate  and  will  include  cost-effective 
strategies  to  lessen  the  generation  of  energy- 
related  greenhouse  gases  consistent  with  the 
achievement  of  other  domestic  energy,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  goals.  The 
specific  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to — 

(1)  improve  scientific  understanding  of  the 
natural  and  man-made  sources  of  greenhouse 
gases  and  their  relative  contributions  to 
global  climate  change; 

(2)  evaluate  the  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  consequences  of  global  climate 
change; 

(3i  evaluate  the  environmental,  social,  and 
economic  consequences  of  domestic  and 
international  policies  for  mitigating  or 
adapting  to  global  climate  change, 


(45  identify  the  actions  required  to  miti- 
gate current  trends  in  atmospheric  con- 
centrations of  greenhouse  gases  and  analyze 
their  relative  cost-effectiveness; 

(5)  identify  the  actions  necessary  to  miti- 
gate or  adapt  to  adverse  consequences  of 
global  climate  change; 

i6:  identify  and  evaluate  the  domestic  poli- 
cies required  to  mitigate  or  adapt  to  the  pos- 
sible adverse  social  and  econom.ic  con- 
sequences of  a  reduction  or  stabilization  in 
the  generation  of  greenhouse  gases; 

i7)  encourage  the  formulation  of  effective 
domestic  and  international  energy  and  natu- 
ral resource  policies  that  will  mitigate  ad- 
verse consequences  of  human-induced  global 
climate  change: 

(8)  foster  the  development  of  technologies 
that  will  advance  the  goals  and  purposes  of 
the  Act  and  the  transfer  of  such  technologies 
to  lesser-developed  countries;  and 

(9.1  establish  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  the  achievement  of  these 
purposes. 

Sec.  5.  Goals.— (a I  The  goals  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

ill  foster  the  identification  of  an  appro- 
priate mix  of  policies  referred  to  in  sub- 
section ibi  that  have  the  potential,  If  fully 
implemented,  to  stabilize  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases  in 
the  United  States; 

(21  assess  the  feasibility  of  further  limit- 
ing, or  reducing,  the  generation  of  carbon  di- 
oxide and  other  greenhouse  gases  not  con- 
trolled by  the  1987  Montreal  Protocol  on 
Substances  that  Deplete  the  Ozone  Layer; 

(3)  investigate  the  feasibility  and  eco- 
nomic, energy,  social,  and  environmental 
implications  of  achieving  a  20  per  centum  re- 
duction m  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide 
by  the  year  2005  as  recommended  by  the  1968 
Toronto  Scientific  World  Conference  on  the 
Changing  Atmosphere; 

(4 1  investigate  the  feasibility  and  eco- 
nomic, energy,  social,  and  environmental 
implications  of  stabilizing  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  by  the  year  20O5;  and 

i5i  evaluate  the  potential  social,  economic. 
energy,  and  environmental  Implications  of 
im.plementing  the  policies  mentioned  In 
paragraphs  (li.  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  in  order  to  en- 
able the  U.S.  to  comply  with  any  obligations 
under  an  international  global  climate 
change  framework  convention  or  agreement. 
(b)  Policies  to  be  considered  in  section  5iai 
for  the  stabilization  or  reduction  in  the  gen- 
eration of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  green- 
house gases  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
policies  that^ 

d'  implement  standards  for  more  efficient 
use  of  fossil  fuels; 

(2>  Increase  the  energy  efficiency  of  exist- 
ing technologies. 

(3i  encourage  technologies,  including  clean 
coal  technologies,  that  generate  lower  levels 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases. 

i4  ■  promote  the  use  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources, including  solar,  geothermai.  sus- 
tainable biomass,  hydropower,  and  wind  en- 
ergy; 

(5 1  affect  the  development  and  consump- 
tion of  energy  and  energy  efficiency  re- 
sources and  electricity  through  tax  policy; 

(6)  encourage  investment  in  energy-  effi- 
cient equipment  and  technology, 

(7)  encourage  the  development  of  energy 
technologies,  such  as  advanced  nuclear  fis- 
sion and  nuclear  fusion,  that  prcxluct  energy 
without  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  as  a  byproduct,  and  encourage  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  electric  generating  ca- 
pacity; and 
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(8)  encourage  afforestation  and  reforest- 
ation 

(c)  The  reduction  of  the  (feneration  of 
chloronuorocarbons  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Montreal  Proto- 
col, unless  subsequent  Federal  lefclslatlon  Is 
enacted  establishing  new  g-uldellnes  for  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  the  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbona. 

(d)  In  order  to  promote  International  co- 
operation In  addressing  potential  global  cli- 
mate change.  It  Is  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  by  1992.  an  International 
framework  convention  on  global  climate 
change  through  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate  Change  of 
the  United  Nations  International  Environ- 
mental Program  and  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  and  secure  the  commitment 
of  the  community  of  nations  to  such  conven 
tlon. 

8EC.  6.  DEFixmONS  — For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Energy: 

(2)  "energy  efficiency  resource"  means  en- 
ergy saved  through  Improvements  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  energy  production,  transportation. 
or  utilization. 

(3)  "energy  resources"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  supplies  of  natural  gas.  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products,  coal,  nuclear  en- 
ergy, and  renewable  energy. 

(4)  "global  climate  change"  means  changes 
In  the  cllmat-e  of  the  earth  that  result  from 
Increases  In  the  atmospheric  concentrations 
of  greenhouse  gases, 

1 5)  "greenhouse  gases  '  means  carbon  diox- 
ide and  other  gases  such  as  chlorofluoro- 
carbons,  methane,  ozone,  and  nitrous  oxides 
that  contribute  to  global  climate  change. 

(6)  "lesser-developed  countries"  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  E^astem  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy 

TITLE  I— ENERGY  POLICY  INITIATIVES 

Subtitle  A.— National  Energy  Strategy 

Sec  101  Least-Cost  Energy  Strategy.— 
(aHl)  The  first  National  Energy  Policy  Plan 
(the  "Plan"  I  under  section  801  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  i42  U  S.C 
7321)  prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  each  subeequent  such 
Plan,  shall  include  a  least  cost  energy  strat- 
egy prepared  by  the  Secretary 

i2i  The  .Secretary  need  not  prepare  and 
submit  a  least-cost  energy  strategy  with  the 
National  Energy  Plan  scheduled  to  be  sub- 
mitted In  April  of  1991 

(bKl)  The  least-cost  energy  strategy  shall 
Identify  Federal  priorities  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  use  of  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency resources  in  developing  the  least- 
cost  energy  strategy,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  economic,  en- 
ergy, social,  and  environmental  con- 
sequences of  his  choices.  Such  strategy  shall 
be  designed  to  achieve  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable  and  at  least-cost  to  the 
Nation— 

(Ai  the  energy  production,  utilization,  and 
conservation  objectives  of  the  Plan;  and 

(Bi  the  stabilization  and  eventual  reduc- 
tions In  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  greenhouse  gases  mentioned  In  section 
5(a). 

(2)  The  least-cost  energy  strategy  shall 
Include— 

(A>  a  comprehensive  Inventory  of  available 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  resources  and 
their  projected  costs,  taking  Into  account  all 


costs  of  production,  transportation,  and  uti- 
lization of  such  resources.  Including  - 

(II  coal,  clean  coal  technologies,  coal  seam 
methane,  and  underground  coal  gasification, 

(111  energy  efficiency.  Including  existing 
technologies  for  Increased  efficiency  in  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  utilization  of 
energy,  and  other  technologies  that  are  an- 
ticipated to  be  available  through  further  re- 
search and  development,  and 

(HI)  other  energy  resources,  such  as  renew- 
able energy,  solar  energy,  nuclear  fission,  fu- 
sion, geothermal.  blomass.  fuel  cells,  and  hy- 
dropower 

iB)  a  proposed  two-year  program  for  assur- 
ing adequate  supplies  of  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  resources  under  paragraph  U).  and 
an  identification  of  actions  that  can  be  un- 
dertaken within  existing  Federal  authority; 
and 

(C)  recommendations  for  any  new  Federal 
authority  needed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
ttalB  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  relative  cosM  of  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resources  under  this  section 
shall  be  determined  based  upon  a  comparison 
of  the  estimated  system  costs  of  other  simi- 
larly reliable  and  available  resources 

(2)  System  costs  under  paragraph  (1)  are  all 
direct  and  quantifiable  net  costs  for  the  re- 
source over  Its  available  life.  Including  the 
cost  of  production,  transportation,  utiliza- 
tion, waste  management,  environmental 
compliance,  and.  In  the  case  of  Imported  en- 
ergy resources,  maintaining  access  to  foreign 
sources  of  supply 

(3)  When  comparing  an  energy  efficiency 
resource  to  an  energy  resource,  a  higher  pri- 
ority shall  be  assigned  to  the  energy  effi- 
ciency resource  whenever  Its  estimated  sys- 
tem cost  Is  equal  to  the  estimated  system 
cost  of  the  energy  resource 

SEC  102  Conforming  amendments —(a) 
Section  801  of  Public  Law  9S  91  Is  amended  In 
subsection  (cull  by  Inserting  "cost  esti- 
mate." after  "whatever  data  and  analysis 
are  necessary  to  support  the" 

(b)  Title  m  of  the  Energy  Security  Act  (42 
use  7361.  et  seq.)  Is  hereby  repealed. 
Subtitle  B  -Director  of  Climate  Protection 

Sec  111  APPoiNTMENT-<ai  Within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  within 
the  Department,  a  Director  of  Climate  Pro- 
tection (the  "Director"  I.  The  Director  shall: 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  serve  as 
his  representative  for  interagency  and  multi- 
lateral policy  discussions  of  global  climate 
change. 

(2>  monitor  domestic  and  international 
policies  for  their  effects  on  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases; 
and 

(3)  have  the  authority  to  participate  in  the 
planning  activities  in  relevant  Departmental 
programs 

(b)  Beginning  18  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Director  shall  participate  In 
the  formulation  of  the  least-cost  energy 
strategy  under  section  101,  research  and  de- 
velopment priorities  under  section  301,  and 
the  management  plan  under  section  302 
Subtitle  C— National  Academies  of  Science 
and  Engineering 

Sec  121  Review  (a)  Within  ninety  days 
after  his  appointment  under  section  111.  the 
Director.  In  consulutlon  with  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  (the  "Of- 
fice"), shall  seek  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Research  Council  to  use 
the  services  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 


neering (the  "Academies")  to  conduct  an  on- 
going review  of  current  knowledge 
regarding— 

(1)  trends  In  the  atmospheric  concentra- 
tions of  greenhouse  gases,  Including  current 
capabilities  to  model  such  trends  with  suffi- 
cient reliability  to  support  international,  do- 
mestic, and  regional  policy  formulation: 

(2)  the  causes  of  global  climate  change  and 
the  relative  contribution  of  various  sources 
of  greenhouse  gases  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  fossil  fuel  production  and  use.  forest 
management  practices,  agricultural  prac- 
tices, and  other  sources; 

(3)  the  climatic,  physical,  economic,  social 
and  environmental  consequences  of  current 
trends  in  atmospheric  concentration  of 
greenhouse  gases; 

(4)  actions  that  might  be  taken  to  mitigate 
or  adapt  to  possible  adverse  economic,  so- 
cial, and  environmental  consequences  of 
global  climate  change  and  the  relative  cost- 
effectiveness  of  these  actions; 

i5)  the  generation  and  disposition  of  green- 
house gases  into  the  environment  including 
the  relative  contribution  of  the  oceans, 
clouds,  and  biosphere;  and 

(6)  current  knowledge  on  the  relationship 
between  those  policies  that  mitigate  or 
abate  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  and 
those  policies  that  mitigate  or  abate  global 
climate  change. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  review,  the  Acad- 
emies are  encouraged  to  consult  with  Inter- 
national scientific  and  technical  entities  to 
determine  where  there  Is  a  consensus  in  cur- 
rent knowledge  with  respect  to  paragraphs 
(a)  (1)  through  i6) 

(c)  The  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shall,  upon  request,  furnish  to  the  Office  and 
the  National  Research  Council  any  informa- 
tion that  such  Office  or  Council  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  conducting 
the  review  required  under  subsection  lai. 

Sec.  122  Report  to  the  Congress —(a) 
Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  periodically  there- 
after the  Academies  shall  submit  a  report 
containing  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  the  review  conducted 
under  section  121  to  the  Office  and  the  Con- 
gress The  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  in  such  report  shall  not  be  subject 
to  any  prior  clearance  or  review,  nor  shall 
any  prior  clearance  conditions  be  Imposed  on 
the  National  Research  Council,  as  part  of  the 
agreement  made  by  the  Office. 

(bi  Within  six  months  after  the  trans- 
mission of  such  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  his 
assessment  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions In  the  report  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
and  any  recommendations  therein 

TITLE  U— ENKRGY  KFFICIF.NCY 

IMTIATIVKS 

Subtitle  A  -EnpPKV  Kfficlency 

Sec  201  Report  -  The  Se.  retary.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  every  three  years  thereafter 
through  the  year  20O4.  a  report  evaluating 
energy  efflciemy  policy  options  that  would 
be  necessary  to  produce  decreases  of  one, 
two.  three,  and  four  peri-ent  per-year  per- 
unit  of  GNP  through  the  year  2005.  below  the 
projected  energy  consumption  for  <!005  The 
Secretary  shall  evaluat*-.  describe  and  rank 
these  policy  options  acLording  to  their  cost 
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effectiveness  and  their  feasibility  of  imple- 
mentation. 

Sec  202  Energy-Intensive  Industries  - 
(ai  The  Secretary,  acting  in  accordance  with 
authority  contained  in  the  Federal  Non- 
nuclear  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Policy  Act  of  1974  142  U  S  C  5901-5920)  and 
other  applicable  laws,  shall - 

ill  pursue  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram intended  to  Improve  energy  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  energy-intensive  indus- 
tries and  industrial  processes;  and 

1 2)  In  accordance  with  the  Renewable  En- 
ergy and  Energy  Efficiency  Technology  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1989  (P  L  10i-218i,  under- 
take joint  ventures  to  encourage  commer- 
cialization of  technologies  developed  under 
paragraph  ( 1  >. 

ibxl  I  The  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  conduct  a  competitive  solicitation  for 
proposals  from  specialized  private  firms  and 
investors  for  such  Joint  ventures  under  sub- 
section (ai<2i:  and 

iBi  provide  financial  assistance  to  at  least 
five  such  joint  venlures. 

(2i  The  purpose  of  the  joint  ventures  shall 
be  to  design.  t*st  and  demonstrate  changes 
to  industries  and  industrial  processes  that 
will  result  in  im.proved  energy  efficiency  and 
productivity  The  joint  ventures  may  also 
demonstrate  other  Improvements  of  benefit 
to  such  industries  so  long  as  demonstration 
of  energy  efficiency  improvements  Is  the 
principal  objective  of  the  joint  venture 

i3)  In  evaluating  proposals  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  joint  ventures  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider- 

I  A)  whether  the  research  and  development 
efforts  under  this  section  iii  improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  industries  or  indus- 
trial processes,  and  (11)  reduce  the  genera- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  Into  the  atmosphere. 

iBi  the  regional  distribution  of  energy-in- 
tensive industries  and  industrial  processes; 
and 

iC)  whether  the  joint-venture  projects  are 
located  in  the  region  in  which  the  energy-in- 
tensive Industries  are  located. 

ici  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
U)  the  Secretary  J5. 000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1992.  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  and 
J25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994 

Sec  2  3  Federal  Energy  Management  — 
Part  3  of  Title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act  iNECPA)  i42  U  SC  8251 
et  seq  i,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows 

(a)  in  section  543 

(1)  Strike  sub8ectlt>n  <ai  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  text  in  lieu  thereof: 

■lai  Energy  Management  Requirement 
FOR  Federal  Buildings  —i  1 1  Not  later  than 
January  1.  2000,  each  Federal  agency  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Install 
in  Federal  buildings  under  the  control  of 
such  agency  In  the  Unit-ed  States,  all  energy 
conservation  measures  with  payback  periods 
of  less  than  ten  years  as  calculated  using  the 
methods  and  procedures  developed  pursuant 
to  section  544  By  January  1.  1993.  each  agen- 
cy shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  list  of 
projects  meeting  the  ten-year  payback  cri- 
terion, the  energy  that  each  project  will  save 
and  total  energy  and  cost  savings  involved 
Subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds,  each  Federal  agency  shall  have  sub- 
stantially completed  at  least  25  per  centum 
of  the  projects  on  the  list  or  projects  on  the 
list  thai  would  account  for  25  per  centum  of 
total  energy  savings,  by  January  1,  1995  If 
any  agency  has  not  met  this  requlrem.ent, 
such  agency  shall  spend  no  funds  in  States 
where  this  requirement  has  not  been  met  for 


the  construction  or  acquisition  of  a  Federal 
building  except  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  If  any  agency  has  not  met  the 
requirements  of  this  section  for  the  year 
2000,  then  such  agency  shall  spend  no  funds 
in  States  where  this  requirement  has  not 
t)een  met  for  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  a  Federal  building  except  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  The  Secretary 
may  waive  the  requirements  of  this  section 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  agency  is  tak- 
ing all  practicable  steps  to  meet  the  require- 
ment and  that  the  sanctions  of  this  section 
will  pose  an  unacceptable  burden  upon  the 
agency  If  the  Secretary  waives  the  require- 
ments of  this  section,  he  shall  notify  Con- 
gress promptly, 

"(2)  An  agency  may  exclude  from  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  di  any  Federal 
building  or  collection  of  Federal  buildings, 
and  the  associated  energy  consumption  and 
gross  square  footage,  if  the  head  of  such 
agency  finds  that  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  ili  would  be  im- 
practicable, A  finding  of  impracticability 
shall  be  based  on  the  energy  intensiveness  of 
activities  carried  out  in  such  Federal  build- 
ings or  collection  of  Federal  buildings,  the 
type  and  amount  of  energy  consumed,  the 
technical  feasibiliyy  of  making  the  desired 
changes,  and  the  unique  character  of  many 
facilities  operated  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Energy  Each  agency  shall  identify 
and  list  m  each  report  made  under  section 
,V48  the  Federal  buildings  designated  by  it  for 
such  exclusion.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  review  such  findings  for  consistency 
with  the  impracticability  standards  set  forth 
herein,  and  may  within  90  days  after  receipt 
of  the  findings,  reverse  a  finding  of  imprac- 
ticability, in  which  case,  the  agency  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1).  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  agen- 
cy's facilities  that  generate  or  transmit  elec- 
tric energy,  nor  to  the  uranium  enrichment 
facilities  operated  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy ". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b): 

lA^  after  the  words  "subsection  (a)."  insert 
the  following 

"The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Seri.'ices  Adminis- 
tration in  developing  guidelines  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  Part,  and": 

(Bi  strike  the  phrase  "Federal  Energy 
Management  Improvement  Act  of  1988,"  in 
paragraph  d)  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991.  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy": 

(Ci  after  the  words  "high  priority 
projects,"  insert  the  following:  "and  such 
plan  shall  Include  steps  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  contracts  authorized  under 
title  vm  of  this  Act  (42  US  C  8287  et  seq). 
financial  incentives,  and  other  services  pro- 
vided by  utilities  for  efficiency  investment 
and  other  form.s  of  financing  to  reduce  the 
direct  costs  to  the  government;"; 

(Di  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2).  strike  the 
semicolon  and  insert  the  following:  ".  and 
update  such  surveys  periodically,  but  not 
less  than  every  three  years;". 

(El  replace  paragraph  i3i  with  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph, 

"(3)  using  such  surveys,  determine  the  cost 
and  payback  period  of  energy  conservation 
measures  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
section:",  and 

(Fi  insert  a  new  paragraph  i4i  as  follows, 
and  renumber  paragraph  (4ias  "(5)". 

(4i  install  those  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures that  will  attain  the  requirements  of  this 
section  in  a  cost-effective  manner  as  defined 
In  Section  544.  and". 


(bi  in  section  544: 

(1  i  Strike  "National  Bureau  of  Standards." 
in  subsection  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology,": and 

(2 1  strike  all  after  the  word  "each",  in 
paragraph  (bM2l  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof- 

'  'agency  shall,  after  January  1.  1994.  fully 
consider  the  energy  efficiency  of  all  poten- 
tial building  space  at  the  time  of  renewing  or 
entering  Into  a  new  lease  Further,  all  gov- 
ernment owned  and  leased  space  constructed 
after  January  1.  1994.  shall  meet  miodei  Fed- 
eral building  standards  for  energy  effi- 
ciency 

(Ci  in  section  545.  add  after  the  "measures" 
the  following: 

as  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  543.". 

(d)  in  section  546.  strike  subsection  ib)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following' 

■lb)  Lmplementation  — To  facilitate  the  fi- 
nancing of  energy  conservation  energy  meas- 
ures, each  Federal  agency  shall  promote  the 
use  of  contracts  authorized  by  title  VIU  of 
this  Act  (42  use  8287  et  seq  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991.  shall 
develop  appropriate  procedures  and  methods 
for  use  by  Federal  agencies  to  select  energy 
service  contractors  that  wii;  achieve  the  in- 
tent of  this  section  m  a  cost-effective  man- 
ner Notwithstanding  any  other  procurement 
laws  and  regulations,  such  procedures  and 
methods  shall  apply  to  the  selection  of  en- 
ergy service  contractors  by  each  Federal 
agency  " 

(e)  in  section  548 

(1)  strike  the  word  "Each"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"In  addition  to  the  plan  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section 
543ib)(l  I,  each": 

(2i  insert  the  phrase  by  April  2  of  each 
year,"  after  the  word  ■  annually"  In  sub- 
section (bi,  and 

(3)  insert  the  words  "by  each  agency". 
aft«r  the  words  "under  this  part"  in  sub- 
section ib)il  1 

Sec  204.  Fuel  Cells —Subsection  6<c)  of 
the  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency 
Technology  Competitiveness  Act  of  1989 
(P.L  101-2181  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (6i  as  follows 

"(6)(Ai  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  propos- 
als for.  and  provide  financial  assistance  to. 
at  least  one  joint  venture  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  fuel  cells  technology  ir.  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 

"(Bi  The  purpose  of  joint  ventures  sup- 
ported under  this  paragraph  shall  be  to  de- 
sign, test,  and  demonstrate  critica!  enabling 
technologies  for  the  production  of  electric 
energy  from  fuel  cells  m  order  tc:  accelerate 
commercial  application  of  fuel  cells 

"(Ci  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992, 
1993,  and  1994  to  carry  out  this  paragraph.". 

■  Sec  205  Repeal  of  Prohibitions  on  Sup- 
ply AND  LnSTALLATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  EN- 
ERGY Conservation  Measures  by  Utili- 
ties—Section  216  of  the  National  Energry 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (42  USC  8217)  Is 
repealed  and  subsequent  sections  are  renum- 
bered accordingly 

Sec  206  Energy  Efficiency  L.abeling  for 
Windows  and  Window  Systems  —lai  Devel- 
opment OF  PROGRAM— Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.    the    Secretary    shall,    in    consultation 
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w'.th  the  National  Fenestration  Rating  Coun- 
cil and  appropriate  industry  representatives, 
provide  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
support  the  voluntary  development  of  a  na- 
tional window  rating  program  to  establish 
energy  efficiency  ratings  for  windows  and 
window  systems.  Such  program  shall  set 
forth  Information  and  specifications  that 
win  enable  purchasers  of  windows  or  window 
systems  to  make  more  informed  purchasing 
decisions  based  upon  the  potential  cost  and 
energy  savings  of  alternative  window  prod- 
ucts. 

(b)  Secretariai-  action^ If  a  national 
window  rating  program,  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  subsection  la).  is  not  estab- 
lished within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  then  the  Secretary  shall.  In 
consultation  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology,  develop,  within 
one  year,  a  rating  program  to  establish  en- 
ergy efficiency  ratings  for  windows  and  win- 
dow systems  under  section  323  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U  S  C.  6293) 

(ci  Federal  Trade  Commission  Rules.— 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  (hereinafter 
In  this  section,  the  •Commission")  shall  pre- 
scribe labeling  rules,  under  section  324  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C  6294),  for  the  rating  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  either  subsection  (a)  or  ibi 
of  this  section  unless,  the  Commission  deter 
mines  that  labeling  In  accordance  with  sub- 
sections (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  is  not  tech- 
nologically or  economically  feasible  or  is  not 
likely  to  assist  consumers  In  making  pur- 
chasing decisions  with  respect  to  any  type  of 
window  or  window  system  (or  class  thereof) 

(d)  Covered  pRoorc-rs  -  For  purposes  of 
sections  323  and  324  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  windows  and  window  sys- 
tems shall  be  considered  covered  products 
under  section  322  of  such  Act  (42  U  S.C  6292i 
unless  excluded  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  subsection  (o 

(e)  ALTHORIZATION.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  S750.(XX) 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

Sec.  207  Energy  Efficiency  Informa- 
tion — (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  Infor- 
mation being  collected  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  energy  consumption  The  report 
shall  estimate  future  needs  for  collection  of 
additional  information  related  to  energy  ef- 
ficiency and  environmental  impact*  The  re- 
port shall  also  consider  the  feasibility  of- 

( 1 )  Increasing  the  frequency  of  collection  of 
Information  on  the  utilization  of  energy; 

(2)  including  additional  energy-using  class- 
es and  sectors  in  surveys  conducted,  and 

(3)  collecting  additional  information  to  as- 
sist In  the  analysis  of  barriers  to  Improve- 
ment In  energy  efficiency 

(bi  The  report  shall  take  Into  account  re- 
porting burdens  and  the  protection  of  propri- 
etary information  under  law. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  periodically 
publish  measures  of  energy  efficiency  in 
classes,  sectors,  and  regions  that  consume 
significant  amounts  of  energy 

Sec  208  Compact  Flourescent  Lamps  in 
Federal  Facilities  -Not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  requiring 
some  or  ail  Federal  facilities  to  use  compact 
fluorescent  lamps  instead  of  incandescent 
lampe  in  order  to  reduce  the  use  of  electrical 


energy  and  thereby  reduce  the  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide 

Sec.  209  Demonstration  of  New  Tech- 
nology -(a)  Within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  plan  to  Congress  for  the  dem- 
onstration In  Federal  facilities,  or  by  Fed- 
eral agencies,  of  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resource  technologies  that 
have  received  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  research  and  development  The  tech- 
nologies shall  be  those  that  are  ready  for 
commercial  demonstration  but  are  not  wide- 
ly commercially  available.  The  Plan  shall  In- 
clude: 

il)  a  listing  of  those  technologies  with  spe- 
cific candidate  sites  for  the  demonstration; 

(2)  the  energy,  environmental,  cost  savings 
or  other  expected  benefits; 

(3)  a  timetable  for  implementation;  and 

|4)  a  process  for  evaluation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  techologies 

lb)  The  plan  shall  be  updated  every  two 
years. 

Sec  210  Residential  Energy  Efficiency 
Ratings  -^a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Energy 
Conservnllon  Policy  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  Part  6  as  follows: 

•'Parts.— Residentul  Energy  Efficiency 
Ratings 

•'Sec.  271  Ratings.— (a)  Within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1991.  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  State  governments,  shall,  by  rule,  pro- 
mulgate guidelines  for  procedures  to  be  Im- 
plemented by  State  governments  that  would 
enable  the  assignment  of  an  energy  effi- 
ciency rating  to  residential  buildings 

'•(b)  The  guideline  under  subsection  (a) 
shall- 

■(1)  provide  for  a  numerical  rating  of  the 
efficiency  with  which  any  residential  build- 
ing may  be  supplied  with  heating  and  cooling 
energy  on  an  annual  basis,  and  evaluate  the 
practicality  of  including  major  energy  con- 
suming appliances  in  such  rating; 

•'(2)  provide  that  all  residential  buildings 
can  receive  a  rating  at  the  time  of  sale; 

••(3)  ensure  that  the  rating  is  prominently 
communicated  to  potential  buyers  and  rent- 
ers; and 

••(4)  ensure  that  the  rating  system  Is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  its  use  by  lenders  and  the 
secondary  mortgage  markets  to  promote  en- 
ergy efficiency. 

■Sec  272  Technical  Assistance.— Within 
twelve  months  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  program  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
Slate  and  local  governments  adopting  en- 
ergy efficiency  rating  systems  or  building 
codes  The  program  shall  utilize  the  Federal 
Government's  experience  in  developing  Fed- 
eral building  energy  performance  standards 
and  shall  provide  compliance  methods,  edu- 
cational materials  for  builders  and  code  offi- 
cials, and  other  technical  support. 

••Sec  273  Ai-THORiZATioN  There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subtitle". 

(b)  The  National  Energy  Conservation  Pol- 
Icy  Act  should  be  further  amended  by  adding 
in  the  table  of  contents  at  the  end  of  Title 
II— Residential  Energy  Conservation,  the  fol- 
lowing Items 

Part  6— Residential  Energy  Efficiency 
Ratings 
Sec.  271    Ratings 
•Sec  272  Technical  Assistance. 
•Sec.  273.  Authorization.  ". 


Subtitle  B. — Amendments  to  the  Public 
Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978 
Sec.  211.  EIncouraoement  of  Investments 
IN  Conservation  and  Energy  Efkicitncy  Re- 
sources AND  STUDY  of  CERTAIN  STATE  RATE- 

MAKiNo  Policies— <a)  The  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat. 
3117).  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  section  111 

■(7)  Encouragement  of  Investments  in 
Conservation  and  Energy  Efficiency  Re- 
sources— 

•'(A)  The  rates  allowed  to  be  charged  by  a 
State-regulated  electric  utility  shall  be  such 
that  the  utility's  Investments  In  and  expend- 
itures for  energy  conservation,  energy  effi- 
ciency resources  and  other  demand-side 
management  measures  are  at  least  as  profit- 
able as  Its  investments  in  and  expenditures 
for  the  construction  of  new  generating  facili- 
ties. 

••(B)  For  purposes  of  implementing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph,  any  reference  con- 
tained In  this  title  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
of  1978  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Policy 
Act  of  1991 

lb)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  containing— 

(1)  a  survey  of  all  State  laws,  regulations, 
practices,  and  policies  under  which  State 
regulatory  authorities  require  or  permit 
rates  charged  by  an  electric  utility  to  reflect 
least-cost  planning'' 

(2)  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  least-cost  plan- 
ning is  likely  to  result  in: 

(A)  higher  or  lower  electricity  costs  to  an 
electric  utiUlys  ultimate  consumers  or  to 
classes  or  groups  of  such  consumers; 

(B)  enhanced  or  reduced  reliability  of  elec- 
tric service;  and 

(C)  Increased  or  decreased  dependence  on 
particular  energy  resources. 

i3)  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  ratemaklng 
methodologies.  implementing  least-cost 
planning  adequately  take  into  account  the 
impact  of  such  measures  on  electric  utilities' 
costs,  operations,  and  rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b).  the  term 
"least-cost  planning  "  means  any  standard, 
regulation,  practice,  or  policy  by  which  a 
state  regulatory  agency  considers,  or  re- 
quires an  electric  utility  to  consider,  actions 
(Including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  construc- 
tion of  or  purchase  of  electric  energy  from 
new  generation  facilities  and  investment  In 
or  expenditures  for  conservation,  energy  effi- 
ciency resources,  or  other  demand  side  man- 
agement measures)  taken  by  a  State  regu- 
lated utility  to  provide  udequate  and  reliable 
service  to  its  electric  consumers  with  the  In- 
currence of  lowest  costs  by  such  utility  and 
Its  customers 

Subtitle  C— Fuel  Cells 

Sec    221    A.mendment— Title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional  Energy   Conservation   Policy   Act  i42 
use    8251-82611   is  amended   by  adding  the 
following  new  part  after  section  569: 
"Part  5— Fuel  cells 

"Sec  571  Definitions —For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle  the  term: 

"(1)  'Federal  building'  shall  mean  'Federal 
building'  as  defined  by  Section  549(6):  and 

"(2)  'Task  Force'  shall  mean  the  Inter- 
agency Energy  Managment  Task  Force  es- 
tablished  pursuant   to   section   547.   except 
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Lhat.  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
'Task  Force'  shall  include  the  Envlron- 
mpntal  Protection  Agency. 

'Sec  572  Fuel  Cell  Program  -The  Sec- 
retary, in  conBultallon  with  the  Task  Force, 
shall  conduct  a  program  to  promote  the 
early  commerical  application  of  fuel  cell  sys- 
tems for  the  production  of  electricity  by  the 
demonstration  of  such  systems  in  Federal 
buildings 

"Sec  573  Purposes —The  purposes  of  this 
program  are  to: 

"(1)  improve  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the 
environmental  consequences  of  the  nation's 
electric  generation  capability, 

"(2i  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
tries and  job  opportunities  in  efficient  and 
environmentally  sound  energy  technologies; 
and 

'•(3)  develop  cost,  efficiency,  performance. 
environmental,  and  reliability  data  on  fuel 
cell  systems  used  In  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

"Sec.  574  Implementation  and  Actjuisi- 
TION  — ^a)  In  preparing  or  updatinif  the  plan 
required  by  section  543(biili.  each  agency  on 
the  Task  Force  shall  identify  at  least  two 
potential  projects  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  application  of  fuel  cells  systems  for  the 
production  of  energy  to  satisfy  electrical  and 
other  energy  requirement.?  of  such  buildings. 

"(bi  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  sub- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  such  plan,  in- 
cluding the  list  of  potential  projects  required 
under  subsection  lai.  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Task  Force,  shall 
Indentify  a  minimum  of  ten  projects  for  im- 
plementation pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  and 
shall  m.ake  a  report  of  his  selection  includ- 
ing the  basis  therefor,  to  the  Congress. 

"'ci  The  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  agencies  sponsoring  projects. 
Identified  under  subsection  ib).  to  acquire 
and  install  fuel  cells  systems  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  and  any  associated 
equipment  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Implementetion  of  any  of  the  listed  projects. 
In  order  to  receive  financial  assistance  from 
the  Secretary,  a  project  identified  under  sub- 
section (b)  must  meet  the  ten-year  payback 
criterion  of  section  543  The  calculation  of 
such  ten-year  payback  period  shall  take  ac- 
count of  cost  benefits  associated  with 
congenerated  energy  to  the  extent  provided 
under  section  544  In  selecting  qualified 
projects  for  financial  assistance,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Task  Force. 
shall  also  consider  the  cost  of  the  electricity 
to  be  generated,  the  extent  of  cost-sharing 
provided  by  other  agencies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  equipment,  the  appropriateness 
of  the  locations,  sites,  and  structures  in 
question,  the  adaptability  of  facilities  to 
program  requirements,  whether  Federal 
building  undergoing  new  construction  or  ren- 
ovation offer  advantages  of  cost-efficiency  or 
ease  of  Installation  over  existing  Federal 
buildings,  and  such  other  factors  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Task 
Force,  may  affect  the  benefits  or  costs  of  the 
fuel  cell  program 

"idi  Not  late  than  January  1.  1996.  the  Sec- 
retary. In  consultation  with  the  Task  Force, 
shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  subtitle,  which  shall 
Include  information  comparing  the  cost,  effi- 
ciency, performance,  environmental  advan- 
tages, and  reliability  of  fuel  cells  to  other 
existing  technological  means  of  generating 
electricity,  using  data  obtained  from  the  op- 
eration of  fuel  cells  acquired  under  this  pro- 
gram Such  report  shall  also  contain  a  dis- 
cussion of  all  technical  and  economic  issues 
which.    In   the   judgment   of   the    Secretary. 


might  prevent  the  commercial  use  of  fuel 
cells  or  restrict  the  use  of  fuel  cells  In  cer- 
tain applications  and  an  analysis,  including 
recommendations,  of  the  steps  needed  to 
overcome  such  restrictions  A  copy  of  such 
report  shall  be  provided  to  each  agency  for 
further  implementation  of  fuel  cell  projects 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
543ia),  as  appropriate. 

■Sec  575,  AuTHORiZA'noN,— There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle  a  total  of 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994 

TrrLE  lU— Energy  Research  and 
Development  iMTiA-nvEs 

Subtitle  A — Oeneral 

Sec  301.  Enkrgy  Resekach  and  Develop- 
ME.VT  Priorities-  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish priorities  for  research  and  development 
activities  TTiese  priorities  shall  include  con- 
sideration of  the  fnllowmg  criteria 

(a)  the  potential  to  reduce  generation  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse  gases 
sooner  than  alternative  projects; 

(b>  the  projected  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
energy  or  energy  efficiency  resource  to  be 
produced  or  saved,  including  an  evaluation  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  activities  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  commercialization  of 
new  energy  technologies  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  comparative  environmental  and 
public  health  impacts  of  the  energy  to  be 
produced  or  saved  by  the  specific  activities; 

(di  the  national  security  impact  of  the  en- 
ergy produced  or  saved,  including  its  pro- 
jected contribution  to  the  reduction  of  oil 
imports  and  to  the  diversity  of  the  domestic 
energy  resource  mix: 

le)  the  obstacles  Inherent  in  private  indus- 
try's development  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies and  steps  necessary  for  establishing 
or  maintaining  technological  leadership  in 
the  area  of  energy  and  energ>'  efficiency  re- 
sources technologies,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  solar,  fuel  cells,  fusion,  clean-coal 
technologies,  and  hydrogen. 

(f)  the  contribution  of  a  given  activity  to 
fundamental  scientific  knowledge; 

(g)  the  anticipated  Impact  of  the  results  of 
these  activities  on  special  or  targeted  popu- 
lations, including  low-income  or  aged  per- 
sons; and 

ihi  the  contribution  to  U.S.  competitive- 
ness 

Sec  302  Management  Plan.— i a)  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Energy  Ad- 
visory Board  to  the  Secretary,  shall  prepare 
a  m.anagement  plan  for  the  conduct  of  re 
search,  development,  and  commercialization 
of  energy  technologies  that  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  guided  by 
the  priorities  set  forth  in  section  301. 

(bi  The  management  plan  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  proposals  for- 

ili  investigation  of  promising  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  resource  technologies  that 
have  been  identified  as  potentially  signifi- 
cant future  contributors  to  the  least-cost  en- 
ergy strategy  under  section  101; 

(2)  development  of  contingency  energy  and 
energy  efficiency  resource  technologies  that 
have  the  potential  to  minimize  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  environment  the  global  cli- 
mate, and  the  economy  and  to  reduce  energy 
supply  vulnerability;  and 

(3i  creation  of  opportunities  for  export  of 
energy  and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies from  the  United  States  that  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  reducing 
the  Impact  on  the  global  climate  of  the  en- 
ergy resource  supply  and  use  patterns  of  for- 
eign nations. 


(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  first  management  plan 
under  this  section  to  Congress  Thereafter. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  revised  manage- 
ment plan  biennially  at  the  time  of  submit- 
tal of  the  president's  annual  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress 

Sec  303  Joint  Ventures, — Joint  ventures 
authorized  under  this  act  shall  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  Renewable  Energy  and  En- 
ergy Efficiency  Technology  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1989  iP  L   101-218). 

Subtitle  B — Engine  and  Vehicle  Fuel 
Research 

Sec.  311  Vehicle  Engine  Fuel  Re- 
search—The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  on  advance(i  vehi- 
cle engine  systems  ; including  engine  systems 
that  rely  on  alternative  fuels,  reformulated 
gasoline,  or  advanced,  high  efficiency  mate- 
rials) that  offer  the  potential  to  reduce  the 
generation  of  greenhouse  gases  and  improve 
the  efficiency  of  energy  in  transportation 
uses. 

Sec  312  High  Efficiency  Heat  Engines  — 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  program 
of  research,  development,  demonstration  and 
commercialization  of  high  efficiency  heat 
engines.  The  Secretary  shall  emphasize  ad- 
vanced gas  turbine  cycles,  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  energy  efficient  materials  in  ad- 
vanced gas  turbine  cycles  for  high  efficiency 
electric  and  automotive  power  generation, 
such  as — 

(1)  advanced  combined  cycle  turbines: 

(2 1  steam-iniected  gas  turbines:  and 

(3 1  mtercooled  steam-mjected  gas  turbines. 

(b)  The  Secretary  m.ay  enter  into  joint  ven- 
tures with  the  appropriate  parties  to  con- 
struct and  demonstrate  high  efficiency  heat 
engines 

(C!  There  is  authorized  t.o  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992.  1993,  and  1994.  for  purposes  of 
this  section 

Sec  313  Natural  Gas  Cokiring  Research. 
Development  and  DEMON-sTRA-noN, — la) 
DEFiNrriONS  — For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term— 

'li  'coflring"  means  the  injection  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  pulverized  coal  into  the  primary 
combustion  zone  of  an  electric  utility  unit  or 
an  industrial  boiler  and  shall  Include  gas 
reburn  technologies,  and 

i2)  "gas  reburn  '  means  the  injection  of 
natural  gas  into  the  upper  furnace  region  of 
an  electric  utility  unit  or  an  industrial  boil- 
er to  produce  a  fuel-rich  zone  thereby  reduc- 
ing nitrogen  oxide  emissions, 

(b,'  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  research,  development  and  demonstration 
of  coflring  in  electric  utility  units  and  large 
industrial  boilers  in  order  to  determine  opti- 
mal natural  gas  injection  levels  for  both  en- 
vironmental and  operational  benefits 

ic  The  Secretary  m.ay  provide  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  to  public  entities 
or  Interested  or  affected  private  firms  tc  per- 
form the  research,  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  cofinng  technologies 

id:  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  to.  public  enti- 
ties or  interested  or  affected  private  firms 
willing  to  provide  at  least  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  program.s  to  perform:  the  re- 
search, development  and  demonstration  of 
cofinng  technologies 

le)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary not  more  than  $9,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993  and  1994 
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Subtitle  C— Technolofiry  Development 
Program 

SEC  321  FTtooRAM  — The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  program  to  develop  technolofrles 
originating  with  the  Department  that  Is  di- 
rected at  the  stage  of  technology  develop- 
ment beyond  the  basic  research  stage.  The 
purpose  of  such  program  shall  be  to  develop 
technologies,  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  significant  promise  for  commercial  and 
public  benefit  to  the  Nation,  to  a  point 
where  private  industry  will  undertake  fur- 
ther scientific  and  commercial  development. 
Technology  development  programs  may  be 
conducted  at  any  Department  facility  and 
would  be  Intended  to  enhance  the  commer- 
cial development  and  transfer  to  private  In- 
dustry of  technologies  originating  with  the 
Department,  consistent  with  the  technology 
transfer  mission  of  the  Department.  As  a 
condition  for  supporting  specific  projects, 
the  Secretary  may  require  a  private  sector 
commitment  to  future,  and  wholly  non-Fed- 
eral, funding  of  commercial  development  of 
particular  technologies. 

Sec.  322.  AUTHORIZATIONS -For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  subtitle,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1992,  and  1993, 
and  1994 

Subtitle  D— Fusion 

Sec.  331  Programs  (a>  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  programs  to  address  in  a 
timely  fashion  questions  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  magnetic  and  Inertlal  confine- 
ment fusion  for  the  production  of  electricity 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate by  the  year  301O— 

(II  a  demonstration  of  the  achievement  of 
Ignition  conditions  In  both  magnetic  and  in- 
ertlal confinement  fusion  test  facilities,  and 

i2i  a  demonstration  of  the  technological 
feasibility  of  magnetic  and  Inertlal 
conflnment  fusion  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

(bi  In  the  event  such  feasibility  Is  deter- 
mined for  a  fusion  technology  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
design  for  a  prototype  commercial  fusion  re- 
actor using  such  technologies,  including  as- 
sociated cost  estimates  and  specifications 
shall  be  In  sufficient  detail  to  permit  bids  for 
construction. 

Subtitle  E:— Coal 

SEC.  341.  Coal  Program  Goals. —(at  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  goals  to  assure  the 
timely  development  of  technologies  for  the 
production,  transportation,  and  utilization 
of  coal  consistent  with  this  Act 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  designed  to  as- 
sure the  timely  development  of  cost-effective 
advanced  coal  based  technologies  to  be  avail- 
able for  widespread  commercial  use  after  the 
year  2010,  which  are  capable  of  achieving  the 
control  of  sulfur  oxides  and  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen at  levels  of  proficiency  greater  than  cur- 
rently available  commercial  control  tech- 
nology. The  coal  technology  development 
program  shall  also  be  designed  to  assure  the 
timely  development  of  cost-effective  tech- 
nologies or  energy  production  processes  or 
systems  utilizing  coal  which  achieve  greater 
efficiency  in  the  conversion  of  coal  to  useful 
energy  when  compared  to  currently  avail- 
able commercial  technology  for  the  use  of 
coal  and  the  control  of  emissions  from  coal 

(CI  The  Secretary  shall  develop  the  pro- 
gram described  herein,  for  technologies  that 


Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  advanced  Integrated  gasincatlon  com- 
bined cycle, 

(2)  pressurized  fluldlzed  bed  combustion 
technology  capable  of  achieving  higher  con- 
version efficiency  than  can  be  achieved 
through  on-going  demonstration  projects. 

(31  direct  and  indirect  coal-fired  turbines: 

(41  coal  refining  processes  capable  of  effi- 
ciently producing  or  utilizing  the  energy 
contained  In  coal  and  also  utilizing  the  by- 
products thereof; 

(51  technologies  for  the  cost-effective  con- 
trol and  disposition  of  carbon  dioxide  pro- 
duced during  the  combustion  of  coal; 

(6)  magnetohydrodynamlcs; 

(7 1  molten  carbonate  and  solid  oxide  fuel 
cells,  and 

i8i  other  coal  based  technologies  or  proc- 
esses on  systems  that  are  capable  of  achiev- 
ing conversion  efficiency  greater  than  cur- 
rently available  technology. 

Sec  342  Non-Fuel  Use  of  Coal.— (ai  Not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
plan  for  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration with  respect  to  technologies  for 
non-fuel  use  of  coal,  including— 

(1)  production  of  coke  and  other  carbon 
products  derived  from  coal. 

(2)  production  of  coal-derived,  carbon- 
based  chemical  intermediates  that  are  pre- 
cursors of  value-added  chemicals  and  poly- 
mers. 

(3 1  production  of  chemicals  from  coal-de- 
rived synthesis  gas: 

(4)  coal  treatment  processes.  Including 
methodologies  such  as  solvent-extraction 
techniques  that  produce  low  ash.  low  sulfur, 
coal-based  chemical  feedstocks:  and 

(5i  waste  utilization.  Including  recovery, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  products  de- 
rived from  sulfur,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
and  ash  from  coal 

(bi  As  part  of  the  plan  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  may  propose  specific  Joint 
ventures  to  accelerate  the  development  and 
commercialization  of  technologies  for  non- 
fuel  uses  of  coal 

(c)  The  plan  under  subsection  (a)  shall  ad- 
dress and  evaluate; 

(11  the  known  and  potential  products  and 
processes  for  the  use  of  coal  for  products  In 
the  chemical,  utility,  fuel,  and  carbon-based 
materials  Industries; 

(2)  the  costs,  benefit*  and  economic  fea- 
sibility of  using  coal  products  In  the  chemi- 
cal and  materials  Industries.  Including 
value-added  chemicals,  carbon-based  prod- 
ucts, coke,  and  waste  derived  from  coal; 

(3)  the  economics  of  co-production  of  prod- 
ucts from  coal  in  conjunction  with  produc 
tlon  of  electric  power,  thermal  energy,  and 
fuel, 

(4)  the  economics  of  coal  utilization  in 
comparison  with  other  feedstocks  that  might 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes; 

(5i  the  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  to  bring  about  com- 
mercialization of  research  results  produced 
by  the  research  program  recommended;  and 

(6i  the  past  development,  current  status, 
and  future  potential  of  coal  products  and 
processes  associated  with  non-fuel  use  of 
coal 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  program 
of  research  and  development  under  the  plan 
under  subsection  (ai 

(e)The  Secretary  may  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  a  research  project  under  the  plan 
using  funds  authorized  by  section  343(b)  to 
the  extent  he  finds  that  such  project — 


ill  furthers  achievement  of  the  goals  and 
punmses  of  this  Act. 

(2)  offers  promise  for  commercial  applica- 
tion: and 

(3)  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  support  in 
at  least  30  per  centum  of  Its  direct  costs 
from  non-Federal  funds 

(fi  In  preparing  the  plan  and  carrying  out 
research  under  this  section,  including  evalu- 
ating the  technical  progress,  feasibility,  and 
most  effective  means  for  utilizing  the  results 
of  research,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  private  sector 

SEC  343.  ALTHORIZATIONS.— (a)  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1992.  1993. 
and  1994  for  purposes  of  implementing  the 
program  pursuant  to  section  341 

(bi  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  section  342.  a  total  of  S20.000.000 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994. 

Subtitle  F-Natural  Gas  and  Other 
Alternative  Fuels 

SEC  351.  Mass  Transit  Prcxiram— (a)(1) 
The  Secretary,  consistent  with  this  Act.  In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration,  may. 
consistent  with  the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels 
Act  of  1988  (PL.  100-494).  enter  Into  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  joint  ventures  proposed 
by  any  municipal,  county,  or  regional  tran- 
sit authority  In  an  urban  area  with  a  popu- 
lation over  100.000  (according  to  latest  avail- 
able census  Information  i  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility,  including  safety  of  specific  vehi- 
cle design,  of  using  natural  gas  or  other  al- 
ternative fuels  for  mass  transit 

(21  The  cooperative  agreements  and  Joint 
ventures  under  paragraph  ill  may  include  In- 
terested or  affected  private  firms  willing  to 
provide  assistance  in  cash,  or  In  kind,  for 
any  such  demonstration. 

(bid)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  Into 
any  cooperative  agreement  or  Joint  venture 
under  subsection  (a)  with  any  municipal, 
county  or  regional  transit  authority  unless 
such  government  body  agrees  to  provide  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  dem- 
onstration. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  under  this  section  to  any 
entity  that  demonstrates  that  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  used  for 
transportation  would  not  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  ability  of  an  air  quality  region 
to  comply  with  applicable  regulations  gov- 
erning ambient  air  quality 

(ci  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $30,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of  this 
section 

Sec  352  Natural  Gas  and  Other  Alter- 
native Fuel  Use  in  Fleet  vehicles —^a) 
The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  Alter- 
native Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988  (PL  100-494). 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Administration 
of  the  US  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
shall  establish  and  carry  out  a  program,  and 
provide  financial  assistance  to  encourage  the 
development  and  commercialization  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  other  alternative  fuels  for  use  in 
passenger  fleets,  light-duty  trucks,  and 
heavy-duty  trucks  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Such  assistance  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  ve- 
hicles dedicated  to  the  use  of  natural  gas  or 
other  alternative  fuels  and  of  vehicles  dually 
fueled  by  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
fuels  and  gasoline  or  dlesel.  and  associated 
refueling  equipment 

(b)  Public  and  private  fleets  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. 
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ici  The  Secretary,  at  his  discretion,  may 
grant  such  priority  to  those  fleets  where  the 
use  of  natural  gas  and  other  alternative 
transportation  fuels  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  ability  of  an  air  quality  region 
to  comply  with  applicable  regulations  gov- 
erning ambient  air  quality 

(d)  To  facilitate  the  use  of  natural  gas  and 
other  alternative  fueled  vehicles,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  vehicle  from  either  gasoline  or  die- 
Bel  alone  to  natural  gas  or  other  alternative 
fuels  alone,  or  to  natural  tras  or  other  alter- 
native fuels  and  either  i?asoline  or  dlesel. 
shall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  any 
antl-tampering  provisions  of  the  Federal  law 
and  Implementing  regulations,  provided  that 
the  conversion  compiles  with  emissions 
standards  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

lei  Any  program  established  under  this  sec- 
tion thai  applies  t*  existing  vehicles  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  safety  of  specific 
vehicle  design  and  the  compatibility  of  natu- 
ral gas  or  other  alternative  fuel  use  with  the 
original  components  of  such  existing  vehi- 
cles. 

(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  J30. 000.000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993.  and  1994.  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  353.  Training  Program— (ai  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  es- 
tablish and  carry  out  a  training  and  certifi- 
cation program  for  technicians  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  vehicle  installation  of  equip- 
ment that  converts  gasoline  or  diesel-fueled 
vehicles  to  the  capability  to  run  on  natural 
gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  alone,  or  on 
natural  gas  or  other  alternative  fuels  and  ei- 
ther dlesel  fuel  or  gasoline,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  converted  vehicles.  Such 
training  and  certification  programs  shall 
provide  these  technicians  with  instruction 
on  the  correct  installation  procedures  and 
techniques,  adherence  to  specifications,  ve- 
hicle operating  procedures,  emissions  test- 
ing, and  other  appropriate  mechanical  con- 
cerns applicable  to  these  vehicle  conver- 
sions 

(bi  The  Secretary,  may  enter  Into  coopera- 
tive agreements  with,  and  provide  financial 
assistance  to.  under  this  section,  appropriate 
parties  to  provide  training  programs  that 
will  ensure  the  proper  operation  and  per- 
formance of  conversion  equipment 

(cl  The  program  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  Alternative  Motor  Fuels 
Act  of  1968  (P  L    I0O--194I 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  J5. 000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1992.  1993,  and  1994  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  354.  Vehicle  Research.  Development. 
AND  Demonstration  Program  —(a i  The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  on  tech- 
niques related  to  improving  natural  gas  and 
other  alternative  fueled  vehicle  technology 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  following 
areas— 

(I )  fuel  Injection; 
(2 1  carburetlon: 

(3)  manifolding; 

(4)  combustion; 

(51  power  optimization: 
(61  efficiency: 

(7)  lubricant*  and  detergents; 
(8i  engine  durability; 

(9i  ignition,  including  fuel  additives  to  as- 
sist ignition. 
(lOi  multlfuel  engines; 

(II)  emissions  control,  including  catalysts; 

(12)  novel  gas  compression  concepts; 

(13)  advanced  storage  systems; 


1 14)  advanced  gaseous  fueling  technologies, 
and 

(15)  the  incorporation  of  advanced  mate- 
rials in  these  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  consistent  with  the  Al- 
ternative Motor  Fuels  Act  of  1988  iP  L.  100- 
494  '.  may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with,  and  provide  financial  assistance  to. 
under  this  section,  public  entities  or  inter- 
ested or  affected  private  firms  willing  to  pro- 
vide 50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams to  perform  the  research  and  develop- 
ment necessary  to  improve  natural  gas  vehi- 
cle and  other  alternative  fuel  vehicle  tech- 
nology. 

(Cl  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  JIO, 000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  355.  Natural  Gas  Recovery.  Re- 
search. Development  and  Demonstration 
Program— (a  1  The  Secretary  shall  expand 
and  continue  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  on  techniques  to 
increase  the  availability  of  natural  gas 
from— 

(1)  Intensive  recovery  of  natural  gas  in 
place  in  discovered  reservoirs  or  formations; 
and 

(2)  economic  recovery  of  unconventional 
natural  gas.  including  gas  from  tight  sands. 
Eastern  shales,  gas  from  less  permeable  for- 
mations, coal-bed  methane,  and  geopressured 
reservoirs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  to  enter  into 
Joint  ventures  with  persons  engaged  in  the 
production,  transportation,  distribution,  or 
major  use  of  natural  gas  to  implement  the 
program  under  subsection  lai. 

(C)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  J25. 000.000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  section 

Sec  366  Natural  Gas  and  Electric  Heat- 
ing AND  C(X)LINg  Technologies— la I  The 
Secretary  shall  expand  the  program  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  for 
natural  gas  and  electric  heating  and  cooling 
technologies  for  residential  and  commercial 
buildings. 

(b)  The  natural  gas  heating  and  cooling 
program  shall  increase  research  on  ther- 
mally-activated heat  pumps  including: 

(1 1  absorption  heat  pumps;  and 

(2)  engine-dnven  heat  pumps. 

(Cl  The  electric  heating  and  cooling  pro- 
gram shall  increase  research  on: 

( 1 1  advanced  heat  pumps. 

(21  thermal  storage,  and 

(3l  advanced  electrically-driven  HVAC 
(heating,  ventilation,  ano  coolingi  and  re- 
frigeration systems  that  utilize  replace- 
ments for  chlorofluorocarbons.  Including 
HCF022. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary,  not  more  than  $16,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1992.  1993,  and  1994 
for  purposes  of  this  section  in  addition  to 
current  authorizations. 

SEC  357  Vehicle  and  Battery  Research. 
Development  and  Df.mon.'^tration  Pro- 
gram.— (ai  The  Secertary  shall  conduct  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and  dem- 
onstration  on  techniques  related  to  improv- 
ing electric  vehicle  and  battery  technology 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following 
areas: 

(li  high  efficiency  electric  power  trains,  in- 
cluding advanced  motors  and  hybrid  power 
trains  for  vehicle  range  improvement: 

(2)  light-weight  body  structures  for  vehicle 
weight  reduction. 

i3)  advanced  batteries  with  high  specific 
energy  and  specific  power  for  electric  vehicle 
application;  and 


i4'  primary  batteries  and  fuel  cells  for  hy- 
brid vehicle  application. 

lb  I  The  Secertary  shall  enter  into  joint 
ventures  with,  and  provide  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  to,  public  entitles  or 
interested  or  affected  private  firms  willing 
to  provide  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  joint  ventures 

(C)  There  is  authorized  tc  be  appropriated 
not  more  than  $10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1992.  1993.  and  1994  for  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec  358  DEPiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  natural  pas  Includes  natural  gas  de- 
rived fuels. 

Subtitle  G  — Hydropc'wer 

Sec.  361  Program —The  Secretarj-.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  the  Anr.y  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Comimerce  shall  undertake  an  assessment  of 
the  statutor.v.  econorr.ic.  and  regulatory  bar- 
riers to  expanded  hydroelectric  capacity  de- 
velopment at  existing  dams  The  assessment 
shall  quantify  the  contribution  that  ex- 
panded hydroelectric  power  development 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  reduce  na- 
tional energy  needs  and  a  reduction  in  the 
generation  of  greenhouse  gases 

Sec  362  Report  —The  Secretary  will  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  assessment  by  Decemt)er  31,  1991 

Subtitle  H— Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration 

Sec,  371  Short  Title  —This  subtitle  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Electric  Vehicle  Technology 
Development  and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1991", 

Sec.  372.  Findings —TTie  Congress  finds 
that: 

(11  electric  vehicles  may  be  recharged  pri- 
marily during  times  of  nonpean  use  of  elec- 
tricity, which  will  permit  the  most  efficient 
utilization  of  electrical  generating  capacity, 
produce  economic  benefits  for  purchasers 
and  producers  of  electricity,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  air 

i2)  the  development,  demonstration,  and 
commercialization  of  electric  vehicles  m  the 
United  States  will  enhance  the  energy  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  will  encourage 
electric  vehicle  production  m  the  United 
States. 

(31  the  use  of  electric  vehicles  rather  than 
vehicles  powered  by  conventionally  fueled 
internal  combustion  engines  could  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  quality  of  air  by  allowing 
areas  of  the  country  that  have  not  attained 
a  quality  of  air  that  meets  mmumum  health 
standards  to  meet  such  standards. 

(41  because  initial  production  of  electric 
vehicles  will  not  have  econom.ies  of  scale  as- 
sociated with  mass  production,  the  price  to  a 
user  or  owner  may  be  so  high  as  tc  discour- 
age vehicle  purchase  and  use:  and 

(5 1  because  the  substantial  potential  envi- 
ronmental and  domestic  energy  security  ben- 
efits that  will  result  from,  the  commer- 
cialization of  electric  vehicles  are  so  great 
for  „he  United  States,  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  the  United  States  Government  to 
assist  m  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  commercialization  of  domestically  pro- 
duced, cost  com.petitive,  electric  vehicles. 

Sec.  373.  Definitions  —For  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  .Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(2)  "conventionally  fueled  vehicle"  means 
a  vehicle  powered  by  an  internal  combustion 
engine  that  utilizes  gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  as 
Its  fuel  source; 
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i3i  electric  vehicle"  means  a  vehicle  pow 
ered  hy  an  electric  motor  that  draws  current 
from  recharjreable  storafje  batteries,  fuel 
cells,  or  other  ptj>rt&h\e  sources  of  electrical 
current.  and  that  may  include  a 
nonelectrical  source  of  power  desired  to 
chanfe  batteries  and  components, 

(4)  'eligible  nonattalnment  area"  means  a 
nonattalnment  area  that  the  Secretary  des- 
Igmates  as  an  eligible  nonattalnment  area 
under  section  374(b); 

(5)  "life  cycle  costs"  means  all  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  purchase,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  disposal  of  a  vehicle,  and 

(6)  "nonattalnment  area"  means  a  non- 
attalnment area  Identified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  107id)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  use  7407(d)). 

Sec  374  IDENTIFICATION  OF  NONATTAtN- 
MENT  AREAS  "(a)  The  Secretary,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  shall  Identify, 
not  later  than  thirty  days  aft.er  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  nonattaln- 
ment areas  In  the  United  States  In  which  the 
use  of  conventionally  fueled  vehicles  con- 
tributes significantly  to  that  nonattalnment 
and  In  which  the  use  of  electric  vehicles 
could  contribute  to  attainment  of  applicable 
National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  notification  to 
those  nonattalnment  areas  Identified  under 
this  section 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrator  and  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  notification  of  the  nonattalnment 
areas  Identified  under  subsection  (a),  shall 
designate  nonattalnment  areas  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  program  authorized  by 
this  subtitle 

Sec  375  APPLICATIONS  From  Manufactur- 
ers.—(ai  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Secretary  designated  the  eligible  nonattaln- 
ment areas  under  section  374(b(.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  an  Initial  request  for  ap- 
plications fi-om  manufacturers  to  develop, 
demonstrate,  certify,  manufacture,  sell,  war 
ranty.  and  service  electric  vehicles  In  one  or 
more  eligible  nonattalnment  areas  Addi- 
tional requests  for  applications  may  be  made 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  re- 
sponses to  the  Initial  request  are  inadequate 

(b)  The  request  for  applications  shall  re- 
quire a  manufacturer  to  Identify  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Sales  area.-  Any  eligible  nonattaln- 
ment area  In  which  the  electric  vehicles  will 
be  sold; 

(2)  QJUANTTTY  —The  quantity  of  vehicles 
that  will  be  available  for  sale  In  each  area: 

(3)  DlsTRrBLTlON  -  The  dealership  network 
or  other  means  to  be  used  by  a  manufacturer 
to  distribute,  market,  and  sell  vehicles: 

(4)  Type.  -The  type  of  vehicle  (which  may 
Include  light  to  medium  duty  cargo  or  pas- 
senger vehicles); 

(5)  Charac-teristics  — The  specifications 
and  performance  characteristics  of  each  ve- 
hicle; 

(6)  Service.— The  maintenance  and  other 
support  services  that  wilt  be  available  to  a 
porchmaer; 

(7)  Price.— The  selling  price  of  a  manufac- 
turer for  varying  volumes  of  production  of 
each  type  of  vehicle. 

(8)  Like  cycle  costs  —Information  regard- 
ing the  life  cycle  costs.  Including  projected 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  an  elec- 
tric vehicle  In  comparison  with  operating 
and  maintaining  a  conventionally  fueled  ve- 
hicle. 

(91  State  and  lcxtal  involvemfnt  — The 
level  of  Involvement  (cost-sharing  or  other- 
wise). If  any.  that  state  or  local  government 
entitles  will  have  In  the  manufacturer's  pro- 


pt'>8al.  and  how  that  Involvement  will  affect 
the  level  of  Federal  cost-sharing  required; 
and 

(10)  Other  -  Other  Information  that  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary 

Sec.  376.  Selection  of  Manufacturers.— 
ta)  After  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Administrator,  and  not  later  than 
one  hundred  eighty  days  after  the  initial  re- 
cjuest  for  applications  is  made  under  section 
375.  the  Secretary  may  select  one  or  more 
manufacturers  eligible  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment payments  for  the  development,  dem- 
onstration, manufacture,  and  sale  of  electric 
vehicles 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  select  a  manufac- 
turer based  upon  the  overall  quality  of  the 
proposal.  Including  the  following 

(II  CAPABiLm'  — The  ability  of  a  manufac- 
turer, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  develop,  dem- 
onstrate, manufacture,  distribute,  sell  and 
service  a  significant  number  of  electric  vehi- 
cles; 

(2)  Geographic  diversity  —The  commit 
ment  of  the  manufacturer  to  distribute,  sell 
and  service  electric  vehicles  In  various  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

(3)  Suitability  —The  suitability  of  the  ve- 
hicles for  use  as  a  cargo  or  passenger  vehicle, 

(4)  Safety  and  environmental  benefit  — 
The  quality  of  the  vehicle  with  respect  to 
safety  and  environmental  considerations. 

(5)  ViABlLrTY'  -The  long-term  technical  vi- 
ability of  the  vehicle,  and  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  incorporate  subsequent  ad- 
vancements, modifications,  and  technology: 

(6i  Life  cycle  cost  redl'ction— The  abil- 
ity and  commitment  of  a  manufacturer  to 
reduce  the  life  cycle  costs  of  electric  vehicles 
over  a  period  of  five  years  or  less  after  selec- 
tion to  a  level  at  least  equal  to  comparable 
conventionally  fueled  vehicles. 

(7)  Price —The  selling  price  of  a  manufac- 
turer for  varying  volumes  of  production  of 
vehicles,  the  proposed  discount  (as  defined  In 
section  377).  and  life  cycle  costs  of  the  elec- 
tric vehicles. 

(8)  State  and  local  support- The  extent 
to  which  the  Involvement  of  state  or  local 
government  In  the  program  will  permit  the 
reduction  of  the  Federal  cost  share  per  vehi- 
cle to  be  supported  or  will  otherwise  be  used 
to  leverage  the  federal  cost-sharing  to  be 
provided  among  a  greater  number  of  vehi- 
cles; 

(9i  Other  —Other  criteria  that  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary 

Sec.  377.  Discounts  to  Purcha.sers  — (a)  A 
manufacturer  selected  by  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  a  purchaser  a  discount  equal  to  either 

(1)  Life  cycle  cost  differential- An 
amount  which  represents  the  excess  of  the 
estimated  life  cycle  costs  of  the  electric  ve- 
hicle over  the  life  cycle  costs  of  a  conven- 
tionally fueled  vehicle  of  comparable  type; 
or 

(2)  Purchase  price  cost  differential — 
An  amount  by  which  the  selling  price  of  the 
electric  vehicle  exceeds  the  suggested  retail 
price  of  a  conventionally  fueled  vehicle  of 
comparable  type 

In  no  case  shall  the  discount  be  greater 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  selling  price  by 
varying  volumes  of  production 

(b)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  a  manufacturer  has  provided  no- 
tice in  the  form  and  manner  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  sale  of  an  electric  vehicle, 
shall  pay  a  manufacturer  a  payment  not  to 
exceed  the  discount  for  each  electric  vehicle 
sold. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  payment  under  sub- 
section (b).  a  manufacturer  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  the  following: 


III    PL'RC'HA.SKK    DISCOL'NT    LIMrTA'nON.    The 

discount  to  the  purchaser  does  not  lower  the 
selling  price  of  each  electric  vehicle  below 
the  suggested  retail  price  of  a  convention- 
ally fueled  vehicle  of  comparable  type, 

DiscocNT  PASsTHRoroH  — The  actual  sell- 
ing price  of  the  vehicle  is  equal  to  the  selling 
price  specified  in  the  manufacturer's  pro- 
posal to  the  Secretary  reduced  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  discount  received,  calculated 
as  specified  above,  unless  the  Secretary 
agrees  to  a  request  by  the  manufacturer  to 
adjust  the  selling  price  as  specified  In  the 
contract  to  reflect  higher  costs  actually  in- 
curred in  production. 

(3)  NONATTAINMENT  AREA  L'SE  — The  vehicle 
will  be  used  primarily  In  the  eligible  non- 
attalnment area  In  which  the  vehicle  will  be 
purchased. 

(4)  I.SFORMATION      FROM      PURCHASES  —The 

purchaser  has  agreed  to  provide  the  manu- 
facturer with  information  regarding  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  usability  of  the  ve- 
hicle for  five  years  after  purchase,  and 

(5)  Information  from  manufacturer.— 
The  manufacturer  will  provide  such  informa- 
tion regarding  the  development,  demonstra- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  and  maintenance  of 
electric  vehicles  that  the  Secretary  requests 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1992. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with  manufacturers  of  electric  vehicles  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  Act 

Sec  378  Reports  to  Congress  —The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  Congress  In  fiscal 
years  1992  and  1994  on  the  programs  and 
projects  supported  under  this  subtitle  and 
the  progress  being  made  toward  accomplish- 
ing the  goals  of  this  subtitle 

SEC  379  Authorizations  —There  is  au- 
thorlied  to  be  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
this  subtitle  JIO.000.000  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 
Subtitle  1  — Advanced  Nuclear  Reactor  Study 

Sec  381  Report  Wlthm  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  continued  or  Increased  use  of 
energy  generated  from  nuclear  fission  can 
contribute  substantially  to  safe  and  reliable 
supplies  of  electricity  and  reduce  the  genera- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  In  the  United  States  and  Internation- 
ally The  report  shall  Include  data  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  additional  Increments  of  nu- 
clear-generated electricity  can  reduce  the 
generation  of  greenhouse  gases  and  over 
what  period  of  time  In  preparing  such  re- 
port, the  Secretary  shall  consider  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  appropriate  level  of 
Federal  support  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  advance  nuclear  reac- 
tor technologies  to  support  these  objectives. 
Such  report  shall  also  Include  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  regarding 
the  necessary  restructuring  of  existing  nu- 
clear fission  research  programs  to  achieve 
these  objectives  and  the  role  of  joint  funding 
and  cost-sharing  in  these  activities 
Title  IV  Misceli.anfxtl's 
Subtitle  A  — Methane  Assessment 

Sec  401  Objective.  The  objective  of  this 
subtitle  is  to  Identify  and  analyze  options  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  global  climate  change 
by- 

(I)  reducing  worldwide  generation  of  meth- 
ane: 

i2)  identifying  and  analyzing  the  relatlon- 
shlpe  between  methane  and  other  greenhouse 
gases  to  determine  the  synergies  that  may 
contribute  to  global  climate  change. 
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(3)  promoting  additional  analyses  of  the 
factors  causing  methane  concentrations  to 
Increa.se.  and  of  the  sources  of  methane  gen- 
eration, and  the  opportunities  for  reducing 
such  generation,  and 

(4)  Identifying  options  for  the  reduction  of 
methane  generation  that  are  economically 
as  well  as  environmentally  advantageous 

Sec  402  DoMEs-nr  Methane  Source  In- 
ventory AND  Control  Options.— lai  Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  reports  on- 

(1)  methane  emissions  from  biogenic 
sources  such  as 

(A)  tropical,  temperate,  and  subarctic  for- 
ests; 

(B)  tundra:  and 

(C)  freshwater  and  saltwater  wetlands; 

(2)  changes  in  the  generation  of  methane 
from  biogenic  sources  that  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  predicted  increases  in  temperatures 
and  atmospheric  concentrations  of  carbon  di- 
oxide: 

(3)  methane  generation  associated  with 
natural  gas  extraction,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, storage  and  use.  Including  an  in- 
ventory of  methane  generation  associated 
with  such  activities  within  the  United 
States,  information  on  accidental  and  inten- 
tional methane  releases  from  natural  gas 
and  oil  wells,  pipelines,  processing  facilities, 
and  gas  burners; 

(41  methane  generation  associated  with 
coal  extraction,  transportation,  storage,  and 
utilization.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  an 
Inventory  of  methane  generation  associated 
with  such  activities  within  the  United 
States,  information  on  accidental  and  inten- 
tional releases  from  mining  shafts, 
degasification  wells,  gas  recovery  wells  and 
equipment,  and  from  the  processing  and  use 
of  coal,  and 

(5)  other  sources  of  methane  generation  as- 
sociated with  human  activities  that  are 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  significant. 

(b)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  that 
outlines  measures  that  could  be  Imple- 
mented to  reduce  the  growth  In  atmospheric 
concentrations  of  methane  from  sources 
Within  the  United  SUtes  This  report  shall 
Identify  and  evaluate  technical  options  for 
reducing  the  generation  of  methane  from 
each  of  the  sources  listed  in  paragraph  la)  as 
well  as  other  sources  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  significant,  and  shall  Include  an 
evaluation  of  costs. 

Sec  403  International  Studies— Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  methane 
emissions  from  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  Such  report  shall  Include  In- 
ventories of  methane  generation  associated 
with  the  activities  listed  In  section  402(a). 
The  report  shall  also  Identify  the  United 
States  and  International  lending  agency  pro- 
grams, and  an  itemization  of  the  costs  of 
each  category  of  reductions,  that  may  be 
used  to  induce  lesser-developed  countries  to 
undertake  mea.oures  that  could  reduce  the 
generation  of  methane  and  the  resource 
needs  of  such  programs 

Subtitle  B.— Committee  on  Renewable 

Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 

Sfx-.  411    Duties  of  Coreot— Section  256(d) 

of  Title  II  Part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 

Conservation  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 


existing  text  and  inserting  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof 

"(did  I  Duties.— There  shall  be  established 
an  interagency  working  group  ihereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  Committee 
on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and  Trade 
iCORECTii  which,  in  consultation  with  the 
representative  industry  groups  and  relevant 
agency  heads,  shall  make  recommendations 
to  coordinate  the  actions  and  programs  of 
the  Federal  government  to  promote  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  renewable  energy  and  energy  ef- 
ficiency products  and  technologies  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
such  group  The  heads  of  appropriate  agen- 
cies may  (letail  such  personnel  and  may  fur- 
nish such  ser%'ices  to  such  working  group. 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 

•'(2 1  Additional  duties.— CORECT  shall 
promote  the  development  and  application  in 
lesser-developed  countries  of  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies that — 

"(A)  promote  more  efficient  use  of  fossile 
fuels; 

"(B)  reduce  dependence  on  the  importation 
of  fossil  fuels  by  encouraging  the  use  of  sus- 
tainable biomass.  wind  power,  hydropower, 
solar,  geothermal  and  other  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resource  technologies; 

"iCi  foster  rural  and  urban  energy  develop- 
ment and  energy  self-sufficiency  through  the 
use  of  reliable  and  economical  renewable  en- 
ergy and  energy  efficiency  resource  tech- 
nologies: 

"(D)  explore  mechanisms  for  assisting  in 
the  domestic  manufacturer,  particularly  by 
small  business  manufacturers,  of  energy -effi- 
ciency and  renewable  energy  technologries, 
for  export;  and 

"(E)  increase  staffing  to  support  the  new 
authority  and  responsibilities  described  in 
this  section. 

"(3)  Training  and  assistance— In  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  section,  CORECT 
shall— 

"(A)  provide  aggressive  in-country  tech- 
nical training  for  local  users  and  inter- 
national development  personnel; 

"iB)  provide  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port nonprofit  institutions  designed  solely 
and  specifically  to  support  the  efforts  of  do- 
mestic renewable  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation companies  to  market  their  prod- 
ucts, and  to  develop  environmentally  respon- 
sible projects  in  developing  nations, 

"(C)  establish  feasibility  and  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  to  facilitate  access  to  capital 
and  credit:  and 

"(D)  support,  through  financial  incentives, 
private  sector  efforts  to  commercialize  and 
export  renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency resource  technologies 

"i4i  Outreach  -  CORECT  mav  establish 
renewable  energy  industry  outreach  offices 
in  the  Pacific  Rim.  and  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  for  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion concerning  renewable  energy  and  energy 
efficiency  technologies  and  industries  of  the 
United  States  to  governments,  industries, 
and  other  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States  ". 

Sec.  412.  LvFORMA'noN  and  technical  Pro- 
gram—Section  256(ci(2i(Di  Title  U  Part  B  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  clause  ui'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  clause' 

"(11)  information  on  the  specific  energy 
technology  needs  of  lesser-developed  coun- 
tries, the  technical  and  economic  competi- 
tiveness of  various  renewable  energy  and  en- 
ergy efficiency  resource  technologies,  and 
the  status  of  ongoing  technology  assistance 


program  shall  be  provided.  Information  from 
this  program  shall  be  made  available  to  in- 
dustry. Federal  and  m.uitiiateral  lending 
agencies,  nongovernmental  organizations, 
host-country  and  donor-agency  officials,  and 
such  others  as  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary." 

Sec  413.  Comprehensive  Energy  Tech- 
nology Evaluation  —Section  256  of  Title  U 
Part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a 
new  subsection  lei  as  follows 

"leiilt  Not  later  than  June  1.  1991.  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress,  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  range  of  energy  efficiency  and  re- 
newable energy  technologies  available  to 
meet  the  energy  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries. This  report  shall  also  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  specific  energy  needs  of  lesser-de- 
veloped countries,  an  inventory  of  US  tech- 
nologies and  services  to  meet  those  needs, 
and  an  update  on  the  status  of  ongoing  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  technology  assistance 
and  renewable  energy  resource  programs 

"(2)  The  report  should  also  include  an  eval- 
uation of  current  programs  and  their  prior- 
ity for  meeting  programs  objectives  as  well 
as  recommendations  for  future  programs 
that: 

"(A)  develop  and  promote  sustainable  use 
of  indigenous  renewable  energy  resources  In 
lesser-developed  countries: 

"(Bi  given  the  credit  and  capital  restric- 
tions in  lesser-developed  countries,  focus  on 
technologies  that  are  both  appropriate  and 
economically  viable: 

"(C)  meet  the  needs  of  lesser-developed 
countries  for  energy  rather  than  creating 
new  needs,  in  order  to  ensure  immediate  in- 
come-generating use  of  the  power  generated; 
":D'  work  with  local  individuals  to  assure 
that  programs  and  projects  meet  specific  na- 
tional and  local  needs 

"(E*  use  indigenous  materials  and  associ- 
ated hardware,  wherever  possible,  in  order  to 
reduce  costs  and  ensure  project  duplication; 
"(Fi  provide  exam.ples  of  cost-effective  sys- 
tems and  applications  for  in-country  non- 
governmental organizations  and  project 
techi.ical  personnel; 

"(Gi  provide  mechanisr.  s  for  assisting  U.S. 
manufacturers,  particularly  smaller  manu- 
facturers, of  energy-efficient  and  renewable 
energy  technologies,  m  exporting  their  goods 
and  ser\'ices: 

"iH  expand  technical  and  administrative 
training  programs,  as  well  as  distribution  of 
multilingual  technical  training  manuals  and 
related  materials;  and 

"(I)  examine  the  potential  for  using  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  promote  technology 
transfer  le.g.  shared  savings  contracts,  loan 
guarantees,  tax  incentives,  etc.)  to  lesser-de- 
veloped countries. 

Sec.  414.  Joint  Ventures  in  developing. 
Demonstrating,  and  Marketing  Energy  Ef- 
ficient and  Renewable  Energy  Tf^h- 
NOLOGiES  IN  Key  Lesser  Developed  Coun- 
tries—<a)  Five  'i'EAR  Plan  —The  manage- 
ment plan  under  section  9ibi  of  the  Renew- 
able Energy  and  Energy  Efficiency  Tech- 
nology Competitiveness  Act  of  1989  (Public 
Law  101-218),  shall  include  a  five-year  imple- 
mentation plan  for 

ill  pursuing  joint  ventures  with  United 
States  manufacturers  for  the  development, 
demonstration,  or  marketing  of  energy  effi- 
cient and  renewable  energy  technologies  for 
application  of  use  in  key  lesser-developed 
countries:  and 

i2i  providing  mechanisms  to  assist  U.S. 
manufacturers,  particularly  smaller  manu- 
facturers of  energy  efficient  and  renewable 
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energy  technologies.  In  Identifying  and  pur- 
suing opportunities  for  sales  or  Joint  ven- 
tures 

In  developing  the  Implementation  plan  re- 
quired under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  solicit  proposals  for 
Joint  ventures  In  the  areas  described  In  sub- 
sections (aid)  and  (a)(2)  as  If  such  joint  ven- 
tures were  required  by.  and  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In.  section  6  of  Public 
Law  101  218  The  Secretary  shall  select  a 
total  of  at  least  three  joint  ventures,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  reduce  this  require- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  proposals  re- 
ceived do  not  meet  the  Secretary's  qualifica- 
tions. 

(c)  For  the  purijoses  of  this  section,  a  less- 
er-developed country  shall  be  considered  a 
key  lesser-developed  country  If  direct  export 
or  use  of  US.  manufactured  energy  efficient 
and  renewable  energy  technologies  in  such 
country  Is  Inhibited  by  cultural,  or  other 
factors 

Sec  415  AITHORIZATION.— (a)  Section  266  of 
Title  II  Fart  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
Adding  at  the  end  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(I)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  puiTwses  of  carrying  out  the  programs 
under  sections  (d)  and  (e)  SIO.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1992.  Including  S2,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (dH2).  and  such 
sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1993 
and  1994  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subtitle  except  for  subparagraph  (di(4) 

"(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  266<di(4i.  In 
addition  to  the  amount  specified  In  the  pre- 
vious sentence.  J2.7.S0.000  for  fiscal  year  1992. 
and  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994    ■ 

(b)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

for  the  purposes  of  section  414.  In  addition  to 

the     amount     specified     In     sections     (a). 

Jl. 000.000  for  fiscal  years  1992.  1993.  and  1994 

Subtitle  C  — Fuel  Cycle  Costs  Analysis 

Sec  421  PK(x;ram  The  Secretary  shall 
undertake  a  comparative  analysis  of  United 
States.  EunnK'an,  and  .Asian  fuel  cycle  costs. 
The  analyai.s  ahail  be  undertaken  for  five  fuel 
cycles  coal.  oil.  natural  gas,  nuclear,  and  re- 
newable energy  The  renewable  energy  fuel 
cycle  shall  Include  solar,  hydro,  wind,  and 
blomass  The  analysis  shall  be  based  on  com- 
parable a-ssumptlons.  data,  and  methodolo- 
gies and  will  explicitly  address  the  extent  to 
which  environmental  and  other  externalities 
are.  or  are  not.  reflected  In  the  energy  prices 
paid  by  consumers  in  the  United  States. 
Western  Europe,  and  In  the  market  econo- 
mies of  Asia 

Sec  422  Report  —The  Secretary  will  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  comparative  fuel  cycle  cost  anal- 
ysis by  December  31.  1991 

Subtitle  D— United  Nations  Conference 

Sec  431  1992  U.srrED  Nations  Conference 
ON  Environment  .vno  Development —<ai 
FWDINOS  -  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development  will  play  a 
crucial  role  in  advarning  efforts  to  protect 
the  global  environment. 

(2)  international  preparations  for  1992  Con- 
ference have  already  begun,  and 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  V  S  participation 
in  the  1992  Conference  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  establishment  of  a  secretariat 
within  the  Department  of  State  to  coordi- 
nate U  S   preparations  for  the  Conference. 


(bl  AUTHORIZATION  —There  are  authorized 
tx)  be  appropriat^'d  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  fiscal  year  1992.  S360.000  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  within  the  Department  of  State 
a  secretariat  to  prepare  for  the  1992  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  De- 
velopment. Such  funds  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended 
TITLE  V-NATURAL  RESOURCE  POLICY 

Sec.  501.  EcouxjiCAi-  and  Environmental 
Resource  Study  —<ai  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
ecological  and  environmental  resources  In 
the  United  States  that  could  be  affected  by  a 
global  climate  change  The  study  should  in- 
clude Implications  for  wildlife  habitat  pres- 
ervation, coastal  protection,  inland  rivers 
and  lakes,  irrigation  and  reclamation, 
ground  water  protection,  and  the  natural  re- 
sources within  the  boundaries  of  the  Na- 
tlons  wildlife  refuges  and  parks,  national 
forests,  and  other  Federal  lands. 

(b)  The  study  should— 

(1)  Include  specific  regional  climatic  and 
resource  base  Information  useful  In  antici- 
patory and  mitigatory  planning: 

(2)  identify  actions  that.  If  taken,  could 
help  mitigate  the  effecte  of  glotwl  climate 
change:  and 

(3i  evaluate  the  cost-effectiveness.  Includ- 
ing the  environmental  effects  of  possible  ac- 
tion 

Sec.  502.  National  Forestation  IsmA- 
TiVE  — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
ifi'ess  on  the  feasibility  of  a  National  Refor- 
estation Initiative.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude: 

(a)  In  coordination  with  the  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  an  Inventory  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  private  forested  lands. 

(b)  an  evaluation  of  the  status  of  timber 
harvesting  on  those  lands,  including  the  ex- 
tent to  which  those  lands  are  being 
reforested: 

(c)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
Federal,  State,  and  private  lands  can  be 
reforested,  including  lands  not  necessarily 
suitable  for  timber  harvesting  such  as  urban 
areas; 

id)  an  evaluation  of  the  potential  of  a  na- 
tional reforestation  initiative  for  mitigating 
climate  change,  and  the  measures  needed  to 
achieve  that  potential;  and 

le)  an  assessment  of  the  potential  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  benefits  and  costs 
of  such  an  Initiative,  the  measures  available 
to  mitigate  such  costs,  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  such  measures. 

Sec  503.  Urban  Forestry  and  Energy 
Savings —(a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  potential  for  reducing  carbon  di- 
oxide emissions  by  undertaking  targeted 
urban  tree  and  vegetative  plantings,  includ- 
ing landscaping  and  the  use  of  natural 
windbreaks,  designed  to  reduce  the  air-con- 
dltlonlng  and  heating  needs  of  buildings  The 
study  shall  provide  estimates  of  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a  program  and  shall  out- 
line a  range  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  pub- 
lic policies  and  incentives  that  would  en- 
courage public  and  private  efforts  to  under- 
take such  plantings. 

(bl  Within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  complete 
the  study  and  transmit  it  to  the  Congress 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  national  energy  strategy  for  the 
United  States  that  reflects  concern  for  the 
global   environmental   consequences  of  cur- 


rent trends  in  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
greenhouse  gases,  and  for  other  purposes  " 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION KV-ORIGINAL  CONCl'RRENT 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  REL- 
ATIVE TO  SERVICE  ON  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LI- 
BRARY 

Mr    FORD,   from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following    oriRinal    coniurrent    resolu- 
tion; which  was  placed  on  the  calendar; 
S.  Con    Rks    10 

Resolved  by  tfie  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives coTurumng).  That  effective  for  the 
One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  may  designate  another 
member  of  the  Committee  to  serve  on  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary in  place  of  the  Chairman. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  34- ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REI'ORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S  Res  34 

Resolved.  That  in  carrying  out  its  power, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules.  In- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXV'I 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  authorized 
from    March    1.    1991.    through    February    29. 

1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through  February  28. 

1993.  in  its  discretion  (li  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1.  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed S5.029.969.  of  which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  ex- 
ceed SI60.000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  author- 
ized by  section  202il  i  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  as  amended',  and  not 
to  exceed  J8.000  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(J)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946) 

(b)  For  the  period  Mairch  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
t5. 208. 866.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S160.000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202il)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amendedi.  and  not  to 
exceed  S8.000  may  t>e  expended  for  the  train- 
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ing  of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee (under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(ji  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  19461 

Sec  3  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1993.  respectively 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
except  that  vouchers  .shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  US.  Senate 

Sec.  5  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  35— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
PROVIDING  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRINTING  AND  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr    FORD,  from  the  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the      following      original      resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S  Res  35 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  joint  committees  of 
Congress: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Ford  of 
Kentucky.    Mr     DeConcini    of    Arizona.    Mr 
Gore  of  Tennessee.   Mr.   Stevens  of  Alaska, 
and  Mr.  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Pell  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr  DeCon- 
cini of  Arizona.  Mr  Moynihan  of  New  York. 
Mr  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  and  Mr  Stevens  of 
Alaska 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  36— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZLNG  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE. NUTRITION.  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY 

Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration; 
S  Re.^^  36 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  the  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
and   Forestry   Is  authorized   from   March   1. 

1991.  through  February  29.  1992.  and  March  1. 

1992.  through  February  28,  1993,  in  its  discre- 


tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  or 
non-reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March.  1991.  through  February  29. 
1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,996,599.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
J4.000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(11  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended ».  and  not  to  exceed 
J4.000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedure?  specified  by  section  202(j: 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

(b)  for  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$2,069,273.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  or  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(3i 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1993.  respectively - 

Sec.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  (a.lls.  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchases  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  US.  Senate 

Sfx.  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquires 
and  Investigations." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  37— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  A.ND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Com.mittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration; 
S.  Res.  37 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers. 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdlctlor,  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  is 


authorized  from  March  1.  1991.  through  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  d)  to 
make  exiiendUures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2i  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  non-reimbursabie. 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency 

Sec,  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1.  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $1 .52;  .403.  of  which  amount  '  1 ;  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  mdivldua;  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  las  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended i.  and  i2  not 
to  exceed  $3,500  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(  J  i  of  such  Act  •. 

(bl  For  the  period  March  I.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$1,579,954.  of  which  amount  '1  not  to  exceed 
$4,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  las  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202^1  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  i.  and  i2 '  not  to  exceed 
$3,500  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

Sec,  3  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1992,  and  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1993.  respectively 

Sec.  4,  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  il) 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  or  '2<  for  the  pay- 
ment of  long-distance  telephone  calls,  or  (3) 
for  the  payment  of  stationery  supplies  pur- 
chased through  the  Keeper  of  Statlonerv-, 
US  Senate,  or  i4i  for  payments  to  the  Post- 
master. United  Stales  Senate,  or  (5i  for  the 
payment  of  metered  (.harges  on  copying 
equipment  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate. 
Sec  5  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29.  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  to  tie  paid  from,  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations  ' 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  38— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration; 
S.  Res  38 

Resolved.  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
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Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules.  In- 
cludlriK  holding  hearings,  reporting:  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29,  1992.  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1.  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed J5.423.39e.  of  which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  ex- 
ceed S30.900  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended*, 

(b)  For  the  period  March  1,  1992.  through 
February  28.  1990.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
*5. 628, 440,  of  which  amount  (1>  not  to  exceed 
$30,900  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended) 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1993.  respectively 

SEC  4  Elxpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  thai  vouchers  shall  not  he  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long- 
distance telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Ke«per  of  Stationery.  U  S.  Senate. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991.  through 
February  29,  1992,  and  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993,  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations  " 


SENATE  RR.SOLLTION  39— ORIGI- 
NAL RKSOIA'TION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COM.MITTEE  oN  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  rejxirted  the  fol- 
lowing oriKlnal  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S  Res,  39 

Resolved.  That.  In  carrying  out  Its  power, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holding  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  Is  au- 
thorized from   March   1.   1991.   through   Feb- 


ruary 29.  1992.  and  March  I,  1992  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1993.  In  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  <2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  i3i  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable,  or  non-reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency 

Sec,  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  I.  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed J5. 267. 105,  of  which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  ex- 
ceed 149.326  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  l,.egi8latlve  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not  to 
exceed  S2.470  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

(b)  for  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
S5. 462. 040.  of  which  amount  (li  not  to  exceed 
$49,326  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  <as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1 1  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,470  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  study  or  Investigate 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government  in- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mis- 
feasance, malfeasance.  collusion.  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  Interest,  and  the  Improper  ex- 
penditure of  government  funds  in  trans- 
actions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  of  government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations.  Individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance  or 
noncompliance  of  such  corporations,  compa- 
nies, or  Individuals  or  other  entitles  with  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  laws  governing  the 
various  governmental  agencies  and  its  rela- 
tionships with  the  public. 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are.  or  have 
been,  engaged  In  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 
of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  In  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  order  to  protect  such  Interests 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices  or 
activities: 

i3)  organized  criminal  activities  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  Interstate  or  International  com- 
merce In  furtherance  of  any  transactions  and 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entitles  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation Is  being  made,  and  further,  to  study 
and  investigate  the  manner  In  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminal  activity  have  Infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 


quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  In  Interstate  or 
International  commerce:  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  practices  or  activities: 

(4)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety:  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  Investment  fraud  schemes,  commod- 
ity and  security  fraud,  computer  fraud  and 
the  use  of  offshore  banking  and  corporate  fa- 
cilities to  carry  out  criminal  objectives. 

(5)  The  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to— 

I  A)  The  effectiveness  of  present  national 
security  methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems. 

(B)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge  and  talents: 

(Ci  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relations  between  the  United  States 
and  International  organizations  principally 
concerned  with  national  security  of  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  member:  and 

(D)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  Im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  relation- 
ships. 

(6)  The  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  In  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to — 

(Ai  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply. 

(B)  the  Implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures: 

(C»  the  pricing  of  energy  In  all  forms, 

(D)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government: 

(E)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fuels. 

(F)  the  management  of  tax.  Import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies: 

iGi  maintenance  of  the  Independent  sector 
of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong  com- 
petitive force: 

iH)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities: 

(1)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

ij)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(K)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  Individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies:  and 

(L)  research  into  discovery  and  developv- 
ment  of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 

(7)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  government  with 
particular  reference  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs  Provided.  That,  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries 
of  this  committee  or  any  sutKommiltee 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  any 
particular  branch  of  the  Gf)vernmenl:  but 
may  extend  to  the  records  and  adivlties  of 
any  persons,  corporation,  or  other  entity 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  or  Impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  It  by 
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the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended 

(c  I  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  duly  authorized  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  March  1, 

1991,  through  February  29,  1992.  and  March  1 

1992.  through  February  28,  1993,  Is  authorized. 
in  Its,  his.  or  iheir  discretion  di  to  require 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  production  of  correspondence. 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  i2i  to  hold 
hearings.  i3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recess,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate.  i4i  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  (5)  to  take  testimony,  ei- 
ther orally  or  by  sworn  statement,  or.  in  the 
case  of  staff  members  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, by  deposition  in  accordance  with  the 
Committee  Rules  of  Procedure. 

(d)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  committee  and  Its  subcommittee 
authorized  under  S  Res,  66  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred First  Congress,  second  session,  are  au- 
thorized to  continue. 

Sec,  4.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1991.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1992,  respectively 

Sec  5  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long- 
distance telephone  calls  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery,  US.  Senate. 

Sec  6  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  1.  1991,  through 
February  29,  1992.  and  March  1,  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993.  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations   ' 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  40-  REL- 
ATIVE TO  SOURCE  REDUCTION 
IN  PACKAGING 

Mr  GLENN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

S.  Res  40 

Whereas  the  environmentally  sound  dis- 
posal of  solid  waste  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
and  fundamental  environmental  problems 
facing  Federal.  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
today , 

Whereas  packaging  materials  constitute  a 
significant  portion  of  the  solid  waste  stream; 

Whereas  the  technology  is  available  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  amount  of  packaging 
used  in  this  country. 

Whereas  reduction  of  the  amount  of  pack- 
aging material  In  the  solid  waste  stream  wili 
reduce  the  amount  that  accumulates  in  dis- 
posal facilities; 

Whereas  systems  that  promote  recycling 
are  Increasingly  available; 

Whereas  use  of  recyclable  materials  In 
packaging  can  reduce  the  amount  of  packag- 
ing material  that  accumulates  In  disposal  fa- 
cilities; 


Whereas  toxic  constituents  within  packag- 
ing materials  can  impede  effectiveness  of 
landfills  and  incinerators  in  providing  safe 
disposal  of  solid  waste;  and 

Whereas  the  removal  of  toxic  materials 
from  packaging  will  reduce  the  accumula- 
tion of  toxics  in  the  environment: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Congress  should  support  the  following: 

(Da  reduction  of  the  total  volume  of  dis- 
posable packaging  material  generated  for  do- 
mestic, commercial,  industrial,  and  govern- 
mental use, 

(2i  an  Increase  in  the  recyclability  of  pack- 
aging products  that  cannot  be  reduced; 

(3)  an  increase  in  the  recycled  material 
content  of  packaging  products;  and 

(4)  a  reduction  m  the  disposal  impact  of 
packaging  waste  by  decreasing  toxic  mate- 
rials and  materials  with  toxic  byproducts  m 
packaging. 

•  Mr,  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  stating  that  source  re- 
duction in  packaging  is  favorable  to 
the  environment  and  should  be  pro- 
moted. Disposal  of  solid  waste  is  one  of 
the  most  urgent  and  fundamental  envi- 
ronmental problems  facing  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  today. 

Nationwide,  over  3.500  landfills  have 
closed  since  1979:  only  6.000  landfills  re- 
main. 45  percent  of  which  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  hold  less  than  5  years'  worth 
of  waste.  For  example,  of  the  88  coun- 
ties in  my  own  State  of  Ohio.  28  have 
no  landfills  and  35  have  5  years  or  less 
capacity.  As  our  landfill  capacity  has 
decreased  our  waste  production  has  in- 
creased. Ohioans  now  generate  12  mil- 
lion tons  of  solid  waste  annually— more 
than  a  ton  per  person.  These  genera- 
tion rates  are  predicted  to  increase  by 
almost  a  quarter,  to  15  million  tons  per 
year,  by  1995. 

New  landfills  are  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  locate,  since  1980,  fewer  than 
2,000  have  been  constructed.  In  plain 
and  Simple  terms,  we're  running  out  of 
space  to  throw  our  garbage.  It  is  clear 
that  we  must  develop  alternatives  to 
handle  our  growing  crisis  in  solid  waste 
management.  These  alternatives  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  recycling. 
source  reduction,  and  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  degradable  products. 

Since  packaging  materials  constitute 
a  significant  portion  of  the  solid  waste 
stream,  this  resolution  seeks  to  en- 
courage the  reduction  of  the  volume  of 
disposable  packaging  material.  Pack- 
aging related  to  product  cleanliness  or 
protection  should  continue  to  be  uti- 
lized, but  packaging  solely  for  adver- 
tising purposes  should  be  minimized  to 
limit  the  increasing  waste  volume  in 
our  landfills. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  all  to  realize  that  we  must  limit  our 
use  of  disposable  materials.  This  reso- 
lution is  an  important  step  in  reaching 
that  objective,  I  ui^e  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  measure.* 


SENATE  RESOLLTION  41— RELAT- 
ING TO  NATIONAL  RECYCLING 
DAY 

Mr,  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr  BtTiDiCK, 
Mr  Pell.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Lvoini'E,  Mr 
DOMENici.   Mr.   Jeffords,    Mr    Dihen- 

BERGER,  Mr.  LALTENBERG,  Mr.  CONRAD. 

Mr.  MuRKOwsKi.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Rol- 
lings. Mr,  Levin.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
NUNN.  Mr.  Kerry,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr  Gore.  Mr 
Sasser,  Mr.  AK.AKA,  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr 
Bumpers,  Mr  Mo^ynihan,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr,  Gorton.  Mr,  Wellstone,  Mr, 
DoDD.  Mr.  Graham,  Mr  Fowler.  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  S^'MMs,  Mr  Daschle. 
Mr  DeConcini.  Mr.  DAMato,  Mr  REID. 
Mr,  TiruRMOND.  Mr.  Lug.ir.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr  Kasten,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Cohen.  Mr   Packwood.  Mr   Bryan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  SIMPSON. 

Mr.  Breaux.  Mr  Simon.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr  Rocke- 
feller. Mr,  Helms,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
KERREY)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
S  Res.  41 

Whereas  the  United  States  generates  over 
160  million  tons  of  municlpa'.  solid  waste 
each  year— almost  double  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  1965.  and  amounting  to  about  3.58 
pounds  per  person  per  day— and  the  amount 
is  expected  to  increase  to  190  m.lllion  tons  of 
garbage  annually  by  the  year  2000 

Whereas  the  continued  generation  of  enor- 
mous volumes  of  solid  waste  each  year  pre- 
sents unacceptable  threats  to  human  health 
and  the  environment; 

Whereas  the  Envnronmental  Protection 
.Agency  expects  that  27  States  will  run  out  of 
landfill  capacity  for  municipal  solid  waste 
within  5  years  and  one-third  of  the  currently 
operating  landfills  are  expected  to  close  by 
1994  either  because  they  are  filled  or  because 
their  design  and  operation  do  not  meet  Fed- 
eral or  State  standards  for  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment,  and 
waste  that  is  now  disposed  of  m  these  facili- 
ties will  have  to  be  disposed  through  other 
means; 

Whereas  a  significant  amount  of  waste  can 
be  diverted  from  disposal  by  the  utilization 
of  source  separation,  mechanical  separation 
and  community-based  recycling  programs. 

Whereas  recycling  can  save  energy,  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  has  substan- 
tial materials  conservation  benefits  and  can 
avoid  the  pollution  created  from  extracting 
resources  from,  their  natural  environment 

Whereas  the  revenues  recovered  by  recy- 
cling programs  offset  the  costs  of  solid  waste 
management  and  some  communities  have  es- 
tablished recycling  programs  which  provide 
significant  economic  benefits  to  members  of 
the  community: 

Whereas  the  current  level  of  municipal 
solid  waste  recycling  in  the  United  States  is 
low,  although  some  communities  have  set  a 
much  higher  rate; 

Whereas  to  reach  a  goal  of  increased  recy- 
cling, more  materials  need  to  be  separated. 
collected,  processed,  marketed  and  nnanufac- 
tured  into  new  products. 

Whereas  a  well-developed  system  exists  for 
recycling  scrap  metals,  aluminum  cans. 
glass  and  metal  containers,  paper  and  paper- 
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board,  an'l  Is  reducing  the  quantity  of  waste 
enterinK  landfills  or  Incinerators  and  saving 
manufacturers  energy  costs; 

Whereas  recycling  of  plastics  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  and  considerable 
market  potential  exists  to  increase  the  recy- 
cling: 

Whereas  yard  and  food  waste  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  municipal  solid  waste  and  a 
large  potential  exists  for  mulching  and 
composting  the  waste  which  would  save  both 
landfill  space  and  nourish  soil,  but  only 
small  amounts  of  this  material  is  currently 
being  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  enact  legislative  measures  that 
will  Increase  the  amount  of  solid  waste  that 
is  recycled; 

Whereas  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  encourage  the  development  of 
markets  for  recyclable  goods; 

Whereas  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  promote  the  design  of  products 
that  can  be  recycled  safely  and  efficiently; 

Whereas  the  success  of  recycling  programs 
depends  on  the  ability  of  informed  consum- 
ers and  businesses  to  make  decisions  regard- 
ing recycling  and  recycled  products  and  to 
participate  in  recycling  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  edu- 
cational, organizational  and  legislative  en- 
deavors that  promote  waste  separation 
methods,  community-based  recycling  pro- 
grams and  expanded  utilization  of  recovered 
materials:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  April  15.  1991,  is  designated 
as  "National  Recycling  Day" 

•  Mr  LIEBERMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce,  along  with 
Senator  Crafee  and  64  of  our  col- 
leagrues.  legislation  to  designate  April 
15,  1991.  AH   'National  Recycling  Day  " 

This  Nation  is  currently  facing  a 
solid  waste  disposal  crisis  caused  by 
the  growing  volume  of  garbage  and  the 
shrinking  number  of  places  to  put  it. 
Every  5  years,  the  average  American 
discards  an  amount  of  waste  equal  in 
volume  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The 
municipal  waste  produced  in  this  coun- 
try in  just  1  day  fills  about  63.000  gar- 
bage trucks,  which  would  stretch  the 
distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  We  are  truly  a  throwaway  so- 
ciety. 

Towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country  are  running  out  of  landfill 
space  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimates  that  27  States  will 
run  out  of  landfill  capacity  for  munici- 
pal solid  waste  within  5  years  and  that 
one-third  of  the  currently  operating 
landnils  will  by  1994. 

Recycling  must  play  a  critical  part 
in  diverting  a  significant  amount  of 
waste  from  disposal. 

Recycling  has  important  energy  sav- 
ings and  materials  conservation  bene- 
fits and  can  avoid  pollution  created 
from  extracting  resources  from  our 
natural  environment  For  example  it 
takes  only  5  percent  of  the  energy  used 
to  make  aluminum  cans  from  raw 
bauxite  to  turn  a  used  aluminum  can 
into  a  new  one,  and  recycling  1  ton  of 
recycled  aluminum  saves  4  tons  of  raw 
materials. 


A  recent  rep<.irt  prepared  for  the  En- 
vironmental Proteclion  Agency  con- 
cludes that  overall  energy  savings  re- 
sulting from  recycling  of  plastics  are  92 
to  98  percent;  steel  47  to  74  percent;  and 
glass  4  to  32  percent.  The  report  found 
that  in  addition  to  energy  savings,  re- 
cycling reduces  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. Put  simply,  recycling  can  play  a 
large  part  in  reducing  our  dependence 
on  oil  because  it  saves  energy  and  in 
cleaning  up  pollution. 

The  current  level  of  recycling  in  the 
United  States  is  low.  Last  October,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  esti- 
mated that  13  percent  of  municipal 
wastes  are  being  recycled.  The  poten- 
tial for  much  higher  levels  clearly  ex- 
ists. I  am  proud  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  enacted  a  recycling  law 
setting  a  statewide  goal  of  25  percent 
recycling  each  year.  The  State  has  des- 
ignated certain  materials  as  recycla- 
ble; landfills  and  incinerators  are  pro- 
hibited from  accepting  those  materials. 
Eight  recycling  centers  will  exist  in 
the  State  by  the  end  of  1991  The  recy- 
cling center  in  Groton.  CT.  which  has 
been  open  for  9  years  serves  26  towns  in 
southeastern  Connecticut  and  is  the 
first  center  of  its  size  in  the  country. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  public 
education  campaigns  to  inform  con- 
sumers that  garbage  has  very  real  fi- 
nancial and  economic  consequences. 
Successful  recycling  programs  need 
participation  from  all  segments  of  soci- 
ety Product  manufacturers,  consum- 
ers, generators  of  waste,  and  public  of- 
ficials need  to  follow  their  garbage  and 
realize  the  impact.  Communities  and 
businesses  must  develop  recycling  pro- 
grams, including  curbside  and  apart- 
ment-house pickup  programs,  publicly 
and  privately  ojjerated  neighborhood 
drop>-off  centers  to  sort,  accumulate, 
process  materials,  and  market  them  to 
end-user  markets,  privately  run  buy- 
back  centers  for  particularly  valuable 
materials,  and  private  connmercial- 
waste  hauling. 

Consistently  available  markets  for 
secondary  materials  are  also  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  success  of  recycling 
programs.  The  public  and  private  sec- 
tors must  support  recycling  by  pur- 
chasing materials  recovered  from 
waste  Governments  have  a  critical 
role  to  play  in  promoting  the  design  of 
products  that  can  be  recycled  safely 
and  efficiently  and  in  making  certain 
that  consumers  have  full  and  accurate 
information  about  the  products  they 
are  purchasing  and  about  recycling 

Recycling  programs  can  provide  im- 
portant economic  benefits  for  commu- 
nities. It  saves  municipalities  money 
because  it  costs  less  to  recycle  than  to 
dump  in  landfills.  In  Connecticut,  for 
example,  44  leaf  composting  sites  tak- 
ing in  90,000  tons  of  leaves  from  1.5  mil- 
lion people — one-half  of  the  State's 
population-saved  municipalities  $4.5 
million  in  landfill  fees.  Second,  recy- 
cling  can   also   provide   Jobs     In    New 


York  City,  for  example,  the  city's  recy- 
cling law  calls  for  e-stabllshing  in  each 
borough  at  least  one  center  to  which 
residents  can  take  recyclable  material 
like  newspapers  in  exchange  for  cash 
Such  businesses,  called  buy-back  cen- 
ters, are  also  intended  to  create  jobs 
for  depressed  communities. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  solid  waste 
crisis,  we  must  face  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  changing  human  habits  and  edu- 
cating people.  The  president  of  the 
Litchfield.  CT,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. Marilyn  Cann,  said  it  well:  "If  peo- 
ple aren't  educated  to  recycling, 
they're  not  about  to  do  it  consistently 
and  effectively.  If  they're  not  educated, 
they're  going  to  throw  recyclables 
away."  A  national  recycling  day  is 
needed  because  the  problem  requires  a 
concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals, elected  officials,  and  private  in- 
dustry. It  is  my  hope  that  on  April  15. 
schools  and  communities  will  sponsor 
educational  activities  and  training  ses- 
sions on  how  recycling  can  help  us  both 
overcome  the  crisis  we  are  now  facing 
and  help  us  preserve  the  Elarth's  natu- 
ral resources  • 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr  President,  today  I 
along  with  Senators  Lieberman.  War- 
ner. Jeffords.  Durenbergek  and  oth- 
ers are  introducing  legislation  to  des- 
ignate April  15.  1991  as  National  Recy- 
cling Day.  The  importance  of  educating 
the  public  about  the  real  benefits  to  so- 
ciety from  recycling  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Recycling  is  not  a  new  phenomenon, 
at  least  not  in  concept.  America's  early 
settlers  recycled  as  a  matter  of  sur- 
vival, turning  corn  husks  mattresses 
and  old  clothes  into  quilts.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  will  remember  the  materials 
conservation  efforts  during  World  War 
II.  when  aluminum  foil  was  carefully 
saved,  used  automobile  tires  collected, 
and  many  other  consumer  items  were 
recycled  and  put  toward  the  war  effort. 
In  fact,  most  of  us  have  recycled  mate- 
rials at  some  point  in  our  lives — typi- 
cally paper,  aluminum,  or  glass. 

While  many  of  us  may  be  familiar 
with  recycling,  there  is  still  a  need  for 
public  education  campaigns  to  inform 
consumers  that  garbage  does  not  dis- 
appear when  the  sanitation  worker 
loads  it  into  the  truck.  Our  society 
must  be  made  aware  that  there  are 
very  real  costs,  both  financial  and  en- 
vironmental, associated  with  the  con- 
tinued proliferation  of  municipal  gar- 
bage. 

In  the  United  States  today  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment The  United  States  presently  is 
generating  about  160  million  tons  of 
solid  waste  per  year,  almost  double  the 
amount  we  produced  in  1965.  If  present 
trends  continue,  the  United  States  will 
generate  close  to  200  million  tons  per 
year  by  the  turn  of  the  century  Towns 
and  cities  across  the  United  States  are 
realizing  that  the  city  dump  will  be 
forced  to  close  its  gates  in  a  few  short 
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years.  Just  in  the  last  two  decades  the 
number  of  landfills  accepting  solid 
waste  has  been  reduced  dramatically— 
from  about  30.000  to  6.000.  It  is  becom- 
ing virtually  impossible  to  establish 
any  new  landfill  sites  because  of  the 
"not  in  my  backyard  syndrome,"  and 
the  rising  value  of  land  and  real  estate. 

When  confronting  an  urgent  crisis. 
such  as  the  threat  to  human  health  and 
the  environment  from  burgeoning 
mountains  of  trash,  it  is  tempting  to 
look  to  technology  to  provide  us  with 
the  easy  solution.  Such  technological 
fixes,  however,  will  not  eliminate  the 
undeniable  need  for  significant  changes 
in  the  way  we  conduct  our  daily  lives. 
Not  only  must  we  find  more  environ- 
mentally sound  ways  of  handling  mu- 
nicipal trash,  but  we  must  also  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  of  garbage  we  gen- 
erate in  the  first  place.  This  will  re- 
quire a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
consumers,  manufacturers,  and  govern- 
ment. That  is  why  we  are  introducing 
legislation  to  designate  .April  15,  1991  as 
National  Recycling  Day. 

Reducing  the  amount  of  household 
garbage  we  generate  poses  the  most 
difficult  of  public  policy  problems: 
changing  human  habits.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  a  public 
attitude  that  can  allow  these  needed 
changes  to  take  place.  People  must  be 
made  aware  that  their  actions  do  have 
a  critical  impact  on  reducing  the 
amount  of  garbage  entering  the  waste 
stream. 

My  home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for 
example,  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a 
mandatory  recycling  law.  Cities  and 
towns  in  Rhode  Island  separate 
recyclables  such  as  glass,  paper,  alu- 
minum and  plastics  for  curbside  collec- 
tion 

Recycling  also  creates  employment. 
According  to  one  recent  study  10.000 
tons  of  material  spawns  36  jobs  com- 
pared to  six  for  landfilling  the  same 
amount  Some  communities  have 
formed  working  partnerships  with 
workshops  for  the  disabled,  developed 
and  administered  job  training  partner- 
8hip)8.  or  otherwise  found  work  for  un- 
employed labor  in  recycling  programs. 
In  my  own  State,  the  Rhode  Island  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Manage- 
ment estimates  that  300  jobs  have  been 
created  by  recycling 

The  exciting  feature  of  the  battle 
against  solid  waste  is  that  it  can  be 
won.  Other  nations  are  doing  far  better 
than  we  are  No  drastic  solutions  are 
required,  nor  are  big  sacrifices  sought 
With  relatively  small  changes  in  hab- 
its, educational  initiatives,  and  reason- 
able laws  we  can  overcome  the  crisis 
we  now  face.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
help  us  move  closer  toward  this  goal  by 
joining  us  in  designating  April  15.  1991. 
as  National  Recycling  Day.» 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  42— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLU'TION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration: 

S.  Res.  42 

Resolved,  That,  in  carrying  out  its  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  under  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  in- 
cluding holdinK  hearings,  reporting  such 
hearings,  and  making  Investigations  as  au- 
thorized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  authorized 
from  March  1.  1991  through  February  29.  1992, 
and  March  1,  1992.  through  February  28.  1993. 
in  its  discretion  di  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  i3i  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  non-reimburable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec  2  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for 
the  period  March  1.  1991.  through  February 
29.  1992.  under  this  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed J3. 180.965.  of  which  amount  d)  not  to  ex- 
ceed J26.000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  las  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization .^ct  of  1946,  as  amended!,  and  not  to 
exceed  J5.000  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee (under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202<j)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946). 

lb)  For  the  period  March  1.  1992.  through 
February  28.  1993,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$3,291,040.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
125.000  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  fas  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202.1'  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
.^cl  of  1946,  as  amended:,  and  not  to  exceed 
$5). 000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
•he  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
I  under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1992.  and  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1993,  respectively. 

SEC.  4  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
except  that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required 
for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees 
paid  at  an  annual  rate,  the  payment  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls,  or  for  the  payment 
of  stationery  supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  US   Senate 

Sec  5  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  agency  contributions 
related  to  the  compensation  of  employees  of 
the  committee  from  March  i,  1991  through 
February  29,  1992.  and  March  1.  1992,  through 
February  28.  1993,  to  be  paid  from  the  Appro- 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  43- RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

S  Res  43 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
for  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Congress  as 
follows 

Strike  "19"  after  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"18". 

Strike  "19"  after  "Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "20". 

Strike  "19"  after  "Foreign  Relations  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "18". 

Strike  16"  after  Latwr  and  Human  Re- 
sources" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "17". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  44— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  STANDLNG  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S  Res  44 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  3(c)  of  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Congress  as  follows: 

Strike  "10"  after  "Indian  Affairs  "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "16" 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  45— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to 

S  Res.  45 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXV  is 
amended  by  striking  ihMli  through  ihHlS) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

■ih)(l)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  may.  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agricuiture,  Nutrition 
and  Forestry  so  long  as  his  serv'Ice  as  a  mem- 
ber of  each  such  committee  is  continuous, 
but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of 
this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more  than 
three  com.mittees  listed  ;n  paragraph  2 

"(2 1  A  Senate.'-  who  or,  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  Fir^t  Congress  was  ser\".ng  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  or.  .Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Comm.ittee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  ser\-e  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources so  long  as  his  serv-ice  as  a  member  of 
each  such  commiittee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  m.ay  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  m  paragraph  2 

"i3i  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
meml)er  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  committee  on 
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Forel*rn  Relations  may.  durlnff  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  Is  continuous,  but  In 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  In  paragraph  2. 

"(4)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Conuress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Affrlculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may.  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  Is  continuous,  but  In 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  In  paragraph  2 

"(5)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may.  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

■•(6i<A)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"(B)  A  Senator  who  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  and  who 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  committee  listed 
in  paragraph  2.  may  serve  as  chairman  of 
two  subcommittees  of  all  committees  listed 
In  paragraph  2  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

"(7i  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  may,  during  the 
One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  also  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
Is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  in  para- 
graph 2. 

"(8)(A)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may.  during 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  also  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of 
each  such  committee  Is  continuous,  but  In 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sut>- 
divlsion,  as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"(B)  A  Senator  who  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress  serves  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  who  serves 


as  chairman  of  a  committee  listed  In  para- 
graph 2.  may  serve  as  chairman  of  two  sub- 
committees of  all  committees  listed  In  para- 
graph 2  of  which  he  Is  a  member 

"(9)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  sersMng  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Sec- 
ond Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each 
such  committee  is  continuous,  but  In  no 
event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"(10)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  may. 
during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress, 
also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  so  long  ais  his  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  Is  continu- 
ous, but  In  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  In  paragraph  2. 

"(U)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  may.  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous  but  In  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2. 

■il2i  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  may.  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  so 
long  as  his  ser\'ice  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  Is  continuous,  but  In  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2 

"(13)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  may,  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

'(H)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
Is  continuous,  but  In  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  In  paragraph  2. 

"(15)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  may.  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  Is  continu- 


ous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  In  paragraph 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  46— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to; 

S.  Res.  46 

Resolved.  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  majority  party's  membership  on 
the  standing  committees  for  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Congress,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  chosen 

Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Mr.  Leahy  (Chairman).  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Boren.  Mr  Henin.  Mr  Harkln.  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr  Fowler.  Mr  Daschle.  Mr  Bau- 
cus.  and  Mr   Kerrey  (NEB). 

Committee  on  Appropriations  Mr  Byrd 
(Chairman).  Mr  Inouye,  Mr  Hollings.  Mr 
Johnston.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr  Sas- 
ser.  Mr.  DeConclni.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr  Lau- 
tenberg.  Mr  Harkln.  Ms.  Mlkulskl.  Mr.  Reld. 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Kerrey 
(NEBf. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services  Mr  Nunn 
(Chairman),  Mr  Exon.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy. Mr  Bingaman.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr  Wlrth.  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr. 
Byrd. 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Mr.  Rlegle  (Chairman).  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr 
Dixon.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr  Sanford.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Wlrth.  Mr.  Kerry  (MA),  and 
Mr.  Bryan. 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  Mr.  Hollings  (Chairman), 
Mr  Inouye.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr  Exon.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr  Rockefeller.  Mr  Bentsen.  Mr  Kerry 
(M.A).  Mr    Breaux.  Mr    Bryan,  and  Mr    Robb 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Mr.  Johnston  (Chairman).  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr  Ford.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr  Binga- 
man. Mr  Wlrth.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr  Akaka.  Mr 
Fowler.  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr  Wellstone. 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Mr.  Burdick  (Chairman).  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr  Baucus.  Mr  Lauten- 
berg.  Mr  Reld.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Lieberman. 
and  Mr   Metzenbaum. 

Committee  on  Finance  Mr.  Bentsen 
(Chairman).  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr  Baucus.  Mr 
Boren.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr  Rlegle,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Daschle. 
and  Mr   Breaux. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Mr.  Pell 
(Chairman).  Mr.  Blden.  Mr  Sarbanes.  Mr 
Cranston.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr  Kerry  iMAi.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Sanford.  Mr  Moynihan.  and  Mr 
Robb 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs:  Mr. 
Glenn  (Chairman).  Mr  Nunn.  Mr  Levin.  Mr 
Sasser,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr  Kohl.  Mr  Lieberman. 
and  Mr   Akaka 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Mi  Blden 
(Chairman).  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr  Merzei.tiaum. 
Mr  DeConclni.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr  Hen;n.  Mr 
Simon,  and  Mr  Kohl. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re 
sources  Mr  Kennedy  (Chairman),  Mr  Pell. 
Mr  Metzenbaum.  Mr  Dodd.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr 
Harkln.  Mr  Adams.  Ms.  Mlkulskl.  Mr 
Bingaman.  and  Mr  Wellstone. 
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SENATE     RESOLUTION     47— RELAT- 
ING    TO    THE    STANDING     RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 
Mr     DOLE   submitted    the    followins? 

resolution    which   was   considered   and 

agreed  to; 

S    RKS    47 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(h)  ihp  following  new  sections 

"(I  I  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congre.ss  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  may. 
during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress, 
8er\'e  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  m  para- 
graph 2. 

"(2)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Con- 
gress, serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  ser\'e.  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  In  paragraph  2. 

"(3)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  may.  during  the  One 
Hundred  Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  so  long  as  his  service 
as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is  con- 
tinuous, but  in  no  event  may  he  ser\'e.  by 
reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  in  para- 
graph 2 

"(4)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  sers-ing  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  may,  during  the  One 
Hundred  Second  Congress,  serve  a?  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources so  long  as  his  servlte  as  a  member  of 
each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  ser\'e.  by  reason  of  this  sut>- 
divlslon.  as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"i5)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Contrre.ss  was  ser\'ing  as  a 
member  of  the  Committ,ee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Committe-e  on 
Finance  may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Sec- 
ond Congress,  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com 
mittee  on  Governmental  Affairs  so  long  as 
his  service  as  a  memt>er  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  three  committees  list- 
ed in  paragraph  2 

"i6>  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  so  long  as  his  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  each  such  committee  is 
continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by 
reason  of  this  subdivision,  sis  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  in  para- 
graph 2 


"'7i  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision. 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  m  paragraph  2. 

■■i8i  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  may.  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  so  long  as  her  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  is  continu- 
ous, but  in  no  event  may  she  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"(9)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  P'orestry.  and  the  Comm.ittee 
on  Appropriations  may.  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"1 10)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may.  during 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  also  ser\-e 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition  and  Forestry  so  long  as 
his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  three  committees  list- 
ed in  paragraph  2 

■■(11  I  A  Senator  who  was  sworn  in  on  Janu- 
ary 10.  1991.  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry,  may.  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision. 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  48— RELAT- 
ING TO  MINORITY  PARTY  AP- 
POINTMENTS TO  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEES FOR  THE  102D  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res  48 

Resolved.  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
the  standing  committees  for  the  102d  Con- 
gress, or  until  their  successors  are  chosen 

Committee  on  .Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry:  Mr,  Lugar.  Mr,  Dole.  Mr,  Helms. 
Mr  Cochran.  Mr  McConnell.  Mr  Craig.  Mr 
Seymour,  and  Mr  Grassley 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr  Hat- 
field. Mr  Stevens.  Mr  Garn.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr    Kasten.  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr. 


Specter.    Mr     Domenic;.    Mr     Nickies.    Mr 
Gram.m.  Mr   Bond,  and  Mr  Gorton 

Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices  Mr  War- 
ner. Mr,  Thurmond.  Mr  Cohen,  Mr  McCain. 
Mr  Wa'ilop.  Mr  Lott.  Mr  Coats,  Mr  Mack. 
and  Mr   Smith, 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Mr  Garn.  Mr  Hemz,  Mr 
D'.^mato.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr  Bond.  Mr  Mack, 
Mr,  Roth.  Mr  Domenici.  and  Mrs  Kasse- 
baum. 

Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation:  Mr  Danforth.  Mr  Pack- 
wood,  Mr  Pressler,  Mr  Stevens.  Mr  Kasten. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr  Bjrns.  Mr  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
Lott, 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: Mr  Wallop,  Mr  Hatfield,  Mr  Do- 
menici. Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Nickies.  Mr. 
Burns.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Seymour,  and  Mr. 
Garn, 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr  Durenberger.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  and  Mr,  Smith, 

Committee  on  Finance'  Mr  Packwood.  Mr, 
Dole.  Mr,  Roth.  Mr,  Danforth.  Mr,  Chafee. 
Mr  Heinz.  Mr  Durenberger.  Mr.  Symms.  and 
Mr,  Grassley 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr  Lugar.  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr  Murkowski.  Mr.  McConnell. 
Mr   Brown,  and  Mr  Hatch 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs:  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Stevens  Mr  Cohen.  Mr  Rudman. 
Mr  Heinz,  and  Mr  Seym.or 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Mr  Thur- 
mond. Mr  Hatch.  Mr  Simpson.  Mr,  Grass- 
ley.  Mr,  Specter,  and  Mr  Brown, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Mr  Hatch.  Mrs  Kassebaum.  Mr 
Jeffords.  Mr  Coats.  Mr  Thurmond.  Mr. 
Durenberger.  and  Mr  Cochran 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

St^COMMITTEE  O.N  FEDER.\L  SERVICES.  POST 
OFFICE.  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr  PRYOR,  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Federal  Services.  Post  Office. 
and  Civil  Service,  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  will  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Monday.  February  11.  1991.  in 
Little  Rock.  .■^R  The  hearing  will  focus 
on  post  office  modernization  and  or  re- 
location and  compliance  with  State 
Historic  Preservation,  The  subcommit- 
tee will  hear  witnesses  fromi  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  State,  and  local  his- 
toric preservation  officers,  mayors. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  in 
the  house  chamber  of  the  Old  State 
House.  Little  Rock.  AR,  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Ed  Gleiman. 
subcommittee  staff  director,  at  224- 
2254. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  FORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  an  oversight  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources, 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1991,  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  in  Washington.  DC. 
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The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive  testimony   on   the   recent  agrree- 
ment  to  transfer  control  of  the  Yosem- 
Ite  Park  and  Curry  Co    from  MCA    Inc 
to  the  National  Park  Foundalion 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing:,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
to  be  included  In  the  hearing  record  is 
welcome  to  do  so.  Those  wishing  to 
submit  written  testimony  should  send 
two  copies  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests. SE>-364,  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  David 
Brooks  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224^  9863. 

SL'BCOMMrrTEE  ON  AGRJCULTttRAL  CREOn" 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Credit,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  will  hold  a  field  hearing  in 
Bismarck.  ND.  The  hearing  will  take 
place  on  February  12.  1991.  at  9  a.m. 
and  will  address  credit  availability  and 
the  effect  of  the  1990  farm  bill  on  farm- 
ers' income  and  access  to  credit. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Suzy  Dittrich  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-5207. 


ADDITIONAL  -S  FATEMENTS 

THE  WAR  PREVENTION  AND  ARMS 
TRANSFER  CONTROL  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr  President,  last  Thurs- 
day. I  spoke  briefly  in  this  Chamber  to 
endorse  a  bill  which  had  just  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  McCain— The  War 
Prevention  and  Arms  Transfer  Control 
Act.  I  would  like  to  do  now  what  time 
did  not  permit  then:  Discuss  my  rea- 
sons for  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  War  Prevention  and  Arms  Trans- 
fer Control  Act  is  a  very  sweeping 
measure  containing  harsh  provisions 
sure  to  be  controversial  diplomati- 
cally, economically,  and  perhaps  even 
at  the  level  of  constitutionality.  This 
bill  would  drastically  affect  the  com- 
mercial mterests  of  enterprises  and  of 
governments  continuing  to  export 
arms  and  military  technology  to  cer- 
tain countries  whose  enmity  toward 
the  United  States  and  whose  menace  to 
the  peace  of  international  community 
is  well  defined 

Normally,  Mr  President.  I  might 
have  hesitated  tc  supf>ort  a  measure  as 
severe  as  this.  But  I  know  that  if  this 
war  ends  without  serious  attention 
given  to  the  arms  trade,  then  when  this 
war  ends,  we  will  soon  be  back  to  busi- 
ness as  usual.  It  would  be  an  outrage  to 
let  that  happen  Our  country  cannot  be 
expected  repeatedly  to  raise  armies  to 
put  down  tyrants  menacing  peace  be- 
cause they  have  been  armed  to  the 
teeth  by  those  who  put  profit  above 
every  other  consideration  in  life. 


Hopefully,  the  international  commu- 
nity will  act  in  its  own  best  interests. 
But  that  hope  may  be  a  little  more 
likely  to  be  realized  if  the  US  Con- 
gress makes  it  clear  that  it  Is  other- 
wise ready  to  set  strict  rules — to  say: 
Restrain  yourselves  or  we  will  cut  you 
out  of  doing  business  with  the  United 
States,  root  and  branch. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  must  act  to  show  the  anger  of 
our  people,  whose  sons  and  daughters 
are  now  at  risk  to  Iraq's  weapons.  It  is 
one  thing  to  sell  weapons  to  those  we 
know  can  be  trusted  to  buy  with  re- 
straint and  to  use  power  with  wisdom 
and  for  self-protection.  It  is  another  to 
sell  weapons  to  the  rogue  states  of  the 
world  who  are  steeped  in  hatred  and 
zealous  to  harm  the  United  States  The 
War  Prevention  and  Arms  Transfer 
Control  Act  says  that  there  must  be  an 
end  to  that,  or  else.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA  REP'ORM 

•  Mr.  LUGAR  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  South  African  State  President 
FW  De  Klerk  announced  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Third  Session  of  the  Ninth 
Parliament  significant  new  reforms 
that  will  accelerate  the  process  of  dis- 
mantling the  "cornerstones  of  apart- 
heid" In  his  country.  These  proposals 
should  be  welcomed  by  all  who  believe 
in  racial  equality,  social  Justice  and 
human  rights.  They  should  be  wel- 
comed by  South  Africans  and  by  citi- 
zens all  over  the  world. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Senate  had  the 
privilege  to  meet  and  talk  with  Presi- 
dent De  Klerk  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  last  summer.  He  told  us 
that  he  was  committed  to  abolishing 
the  remaining  legal  basis  of  apartheid 
and  that  he  was  intent  on  healing  the 
social  and  racial  wounds  of  the  past  He 
reminded  us  of  the  enormity  of  the 
challenge  and  the  difficulties  likely  to 
be  encountered  as  South  African  soci- 
ety evolved  towards  a  pluralistic  racial 
democracy  He  hoped  to  achieve  these 
objectives  with  as  little  violence  and 
bloodshed  as  possible.  His  speech  on 
February  1  affirms  his  commitment 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  process  of 
reform  will  take  place  and  that  it  will 
evolve  peacefully  In  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take. 

In  his  February  1  address.  President 
De  Klerk  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
Land  Acts  of  1913  and  1936  which  re- 
stricted the  non-white  majority  to 
ownership  of  no  more  than  13  percent 
of  the  land  area  in  South  Africa.  He 
proposed  the  termination  of  the  Group 
Areas  Act  of  1966  and  the  Black  Com- 
munities Act  of  1984  which  strength- 
ened and  deepened  racial  separatism 
and  residential  dlvisiveness  In  the 
country  Just  as  significantly.  Presi- 
dent De  Klerk  expressed  his  intention 
to  abolish  the  Population  Registration 
Act  which  classifies  all  South  African 
people    in    four   racial    groupings.    To- 


gether these  proposed  reforms,  when 
enacted  and  implemented,  would  effec- 
tively abolish  the  last  major  legal 
foundations  of  institutional  racism  or 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Now,  the 
South  African  leadership  t-ask  will  be 
to  draft  a  new  Constitution  which  in- 
cludes political,  economic  and  social 
guarantees  for  all  people  of  South  Afri- 
ca. 

President  De  Klerk  and  his  govern- 
ment have  shown  extraordinary  cour- 
age, foresight  and  determination  in 
their  decision  to  transform  South  Afri- 
can society  and  bring  it  back  once 
a«ain  into  the  society  of  nations  He  is 
keeping  his  commitment  to  dismantle 
apartheid,  a  commitment  begun  in  ear- 
nest last  February  when  he  announced 
the  release  of  African  National  Con- 
gress (ANC)  Vice-President  Nelson 
Mandela  and  other  political  leaders 
and  the  legislation  of  the  ANC  and 
other  organized  parties  opposed  to 
apartheid.  As  with  his  proposals  of 
February  1990.  these  additional  reforms 
constitute  a  giant  step  forward  in  the 
process  of  eliminating  racial  dlscriml 
nation  in  South  Africa  As  President 
De  Klerk  said,  "There  is  no  room  for 
injustice,  tyranny,  domination,  vio- 
lence, or  for  social  degradation  and 
economic  decline"  in  South  Africa. 

No  one  believes  that  the  reforms  in 
South  Africa  have  been  or  will  be  easy 
or  that  they  are  devoid  of  political  dan- 
gers and  uncertainties  The  evolution 
of  South  Africa  toward  a  post-apart- 
heid society  is  clearly  fraught  with  un- 
certainty. But,  it  18  a  brighter  future, 
now  full  of  hope  and  expectation  for  all 
the  people  of  South  Africa 

Mr  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
steps  undertaken  to  dismantle  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  in  1990  and  those 
proposed  by  President  De  Klerk  last 
week  would  be  so  significant  that  they 
would  be  irreversible.  Certainly,  we 
would  all  hope  this  to  be  the  case. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  President  De  Klerk  and  his 
government  for  keeping  their  commit- 
ment to  end  apartheid.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  absorbed  with  the  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  attentive  to  uncer- 
tain changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  be  alert  to 
positive  developments  elsewhere. 
South  Africa  offers  the  hope  that  the 
positive  shifts  toward  market  econom- 
ics and  political  freedom  so  evident  In 
1989  and  early  1990  are  alive  and  well  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  • 


IN  UGANDA.  A  LIGHT  OF 
LEARNING   DIMS 

•  Mr.  SIMON  Mr  President,  it  is 
clear  that  a  disproportionately  small 
amount  of  foreign  aid  now  goes  to  Afri- 
ca. 

To  the  credit  of  .Senator  Patrick 
Leahy  and  others,  that  assistance  level 
has  improved,  but  it  is  still  far  below 
what  It  ought  to  be. 
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I  could  insert  in  the  Record  here  the 
statistics  on  the  matter,  but  they  have 
appeared  again  and  again,  and  statis- 
tics, frankly,  do  not  convince  people. 

Instead  of  that.  I  ask  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  my  comments  an  article  about 
Makerere  University  in  Uganda  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  It 
was  written  by  Jane  Perlez  under  the 
gloomy  title,  "In  Uganda,  a  Light  of 
Learning  Dims." 

The  article  is  even  more  grim  than 
the  title. 

Certainly,  this  is  the  kind  of  an  area 
where  we  ought  to  be  providing  leader- 
ship and  responding. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Ihe  New  York  Times,  Jan   24,  1991] 

In  Uganda,  a  light  of  Learning  Dims 

(By  Jane  Perlez) 

Ka.mpala,  Uganda,  Jan.  19.— Tumusiime 
Dennis  is  one  of  his  country's  promising  en- 
gineering students  But  things  have  reached 
such  a  low  point  at  Makerere  University 
here,  once  one  of  the  stellar  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  thai 
the  talented  23-.vear-<)ld  mathematician  can- 
not afford  the  space  on  a  patte  for  a  margin. 

"I  have  to  write  from  one  end  of  the  page 
to  the  other  because  ;t  is  wasting  paper  to 
have  a  margin,"  Mr  Dennis  said  as  he  took 
a  break  from  studying  in  the  campus  library 
where  antiquated  volumes  rot  on  the  shelves 
and  new  books  have  not  been  acquired  in  two 
decades.  •'Some  people  are  forced  to  write  in 
small  letters   " 

In  one  of  his  course's  most  critical  sub- 
jects—structures—the 25  students  in  third- 
year  civil  eng^ineerinfr  have  no  lecturer; 
many  of  the  other  subjects  are  taught  by 
underqualifled  tutorial  assistants. 

With  rare  exceplion.s.  universities  across 
black  Africa  fell  into  rapid  decline  in  the 
1990's  Like  much  else  on  the  continent,  the 
Institutions  suffered  from  mismanaged  gov- 
ernment treasuries,  civil  wars  and  corrupt 
national  leadership. 

The  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam  In  Tanza- 
nia, once  an  exciting  center  for  political 
science  students,  was  shuttered  for  months 
last  year  and  the  students  sent  home  because 
the  Government  was  irritated  by  wall  post- 
ers lampooning  President  All  Hassan 
Mwinyl. 

At  the  University  of  Nairobi  in  Kenya  tal- 
ented staff  members  have  left  in  defiance  of 
demands  to  toe  the  political  line  of  the  sin- 
gle-party state. 

But  nowhere  is  the  disrepair  as  forlorn  or 
the  morale  as  shattered  as  at  Makerere, 
where  the  contrast  between  past  excellence 
and  current  neglect  is  stark.  Founded  in  1922 
as  the  first  university  in  East  and  Central 
,^frlca.  Makerere  was.  according  to  the 
World  Bank,  "one  of  the  finest  academic  in- 
stitutions in  the  developing  world," 

Until  the  early  1970's  when  Idi  Amin  threw 
the  country  into  violent  turmoil,  the  medi- 
cal department  turned  out  doctors  who  prac- 
ticed around  the  world  Now.  the  low  stand- 
ards, owing  largely  to  a  persistent  brain 
drain  among  the  teaching  staff,  preclude  a 
new  Makerere  medical  graduate  from  a  li- 
cense in  many  countries  Academics  from  all 
departments  have  fled,  even  to  South  Africa, 
where  the  money  is  good 

■There  Is  no  motivation  for  teachers  to 
stay  on  the  campus."  said  Dr  Sandy 
Tlckodrl-Togt)oa.  a  senior  lecturer  in  engi- 
neering 'If  I  cant  support  my  own  kids  in 
school  from  my  university  salary  why  is  it 
worth  my  while  to  stay  here"" 
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.'Vfter  a  raise  awarded  by  the  Government 
m  1989,  lecturers  stlH  receive  only  about 
30. (XK)  Ugandan  shillings  a  month,  or  about 
J40,  It  costs  Dr.  Tickodri-Togboa  about  $30  a 
week  to  keep  his  family  In  food  alone, 

Dr,  Tickodn-Togboa  considers  himself 
iucky:  he  receives  a  research  grant  to  supple- 
ment his  slim  salary.  But  most  staff  mem- 
bers fail  to  turn  up  regularly  for  class  be- 
cause they  are  busy  making  ends  meet  with 
two  or  three  other  jobs,  often  of  a  kind  de- 
meaning to  academics,  A  staff  survey  showed 
petty  trading— raising  chickens  and  selling 
the  eggs,  for  example— to  be  the  most  com- 
mon outside  occupation. 

For  .Mr  Dennis  and  many  of  the  5,(X)0  other 
undergraduates,  the  economics  of  attending 
university  seem  even  more  perilous  than  for 
the  staff,  although  the  Government  provides 
free  tuition,  free  accommodation  and  meals 
on  campus.  Like  Mr  Dennis,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents come  from  impoverished  rural  families 
who  cannot  afford  the  relatively  small  costs 
the  debt-laden  Government  is  now  insisting 
students  pay 

In  September,  the  university  canceled  Gov- 
ernment-financed allowances  for  stationary, 
texts  and  transport  to  rural  homes.  In  re- 
sponse, the  students  went  on  strike,  an  ac- 
tion that  ended  m  the  fatal  shooting  by  the 
police  of  two  students  taking  part  in  a  cam- 
pus rally  last  month. 

"Most  of  us  can  only  get  10.000  shillings"— 
about  J15— "from  our  family,"  Mr  Dennis 
said  of  the  allowance  he  scraped  together  to 
finance  his  first  term  costs.  "My  mother  sold 
some  millet  and  ground  nuts  to  pay  for  me. 
but  you  need  50.000  shillings  to  be  self  suffi- 
cient for  the  term." 

Mr.  Dennis  spent  one-third  of  his  10,000 
shillings  on  his  precious  ream  of  paper  that 
is  his  basic  necessity  for  class,  one-third  on 
soap,  toothpaste,  salt  and  sugar,  and  one- 
third  on  transportation  to  the  campus, 

Makerere  undergraduates  complain  bit- 
terly about  the  food,  "It's  rice,  beans, 
posho,"'  said  Mr  Dennis,  the  last  being  a  thin 
porridge.  'Having  it  every  day  is  not  condu- 
cive to  study.  You  just  eat  it  and  pray  you 
don't  get  sick."' 

Mr.  Dennis'  dormitory  has  no  running 
water.  Students  rise  at  5  A.M.  to  take 
jerrycans  to  an  outdoor  tap — sometimes  the 
nearest  working  one  is  off  campus — and  then 
lug  the  water  back.  Rooms  built  for  two  usu- 
ally hold  four. 

Recently  there  was  a  new  threat  The  uni- 
versity administrators,  due  to  reopen  the 
campus  on  Feb.  2  after  first-term  vacation, 
met  to  discuss  how  they  were  going  to  man- 
age with  a  30  percent  budget  cut  ordered  for 
all  Government  institutions  because  of  in- 
creased oil  costs,  "They're  thinking  of  not 
opening  until  June  because  of  a  shortage  of 
funds."  Dr.  Tickodri-Togboa  said 

Teachers  and  students  predict  a  storm  of 
protest  if  that  happens,  not  least  because 
Makerere.  as  broken  down  as  it  is,  still  man- 
ages to  struggle  on.  It  carries  a  symbolic 
value,  many  students  say.  of  past  giory  and 
the  glimmer,  however  meager,  of  a  future.* 


TRIBUTE   TO    FORMER   CHIEF    JUS- 
TICE FREDRICK  MOORE  VINSON 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
Kentuckian.  Fred  M.  "Vinson  was  born 
in  1890  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River  in  the  little  town  of  Louisa  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  His  father  was  the 
town  jailer,  and  the  family  living  quar- 
ters  were   in   the   same   building   that 


housed  the  jail.  The  boy  was  thus  bom 
almost,  if  not  actually,  in  the  jail — a 
circumstance  to  which  in  later  life  he 
sometimes  humorously  referred.  The 
Vinson  family  knew  poverty  The  boy. 
Fred,  knew  also  the  stimulus,  and  op- 
portunities of  American  life.  As  a 
youth,  he  was  a  prodigio-us  reader  and 
read  all  that  the  Louisa  library  offered. 
In  the  public  schools  of  Louisa  and 
Catlettsburg  he  excelled  in  both  schol- 
arship and  sports. 

The  family  was  determined  that  he 
should  go  to  college,  and  he  went  first 
to  Kentucky  Normal  College  and  then, 
in  1908.  on  to  the  study  of  law  at  Centre 
College  in  Danville,  KY,  There  his  aca- 
demic and  athletic  feats  are  legendary 
A  leader  among  his  fellow  students,  he 
graduated  as  the  top  ranking  student 
in  his  class  in  1909,  won  prizes  in  the 
law  school  in  1910  and  1911.  and 
emerged  from  the  law  school  in  1911 
with  the  unique  distinction  of  possess- 
ing the  highest  academic  record  in  the 
history  of  the  law  school.  At  the  same 
time  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing college  athletes  of  his  day  els  short- 
stop and  captain  of  the  Centre  baseball 
team  for  2  years. 

He  entered  the  practice  of  law  in 
Louisa  in  1911,  and  soon  became  city 
attorney.  His  varied  practice  m  Louisa 
was  interrupted  during  the  First  World 
War  with  a  brief  stint  of  military  serv- 
ice ending  in  Officer's  Candidates 
School 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  Kentuckian  he  was 
naturally  interested  in  politics.  He 
wa*.  moreover,  singularly  endowed  for 
public  service.  His  ability,  integrity, 
fair  mindedness  and  gentle  spirit  won 
an  ever-widening  circle  of  friends  and 
admirers.  In  1921  he  was  elected  com- 
monwealth attorney  for  his  district.  In 
1923.  at  the  age  of  33.  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress m  the  old,  Ninth  District  of  Ken- 
tucky and  was  e\ected. 

For  14  years  f'r^  M  Vinson  served 
his  country  in  thfe.  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  1931Xp  recognition  of 
his  demonstrated  abilif>v^he  was  a^ 
signed  to  the  critically  ""^m^ortSnt 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  he 
quickly  became  a  key  figu"e.  In  1936. 
despite  his  lesser  seniority,  he  was 
named  as  chairman  of  the  Special  Sun- 
Committee  on  Revenue  Legislation  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
In  all,  seven  Revenue  Acts  were  passed 
while  Fred  Vinson  was  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Many  of  the  major  features 
of  our  modern  revenue  system  stem 
from  his  work.  When  the  revenue  bill  of 
1938,  a  wholesale  revision  of  the  reve- 
nue statute  and  predecessor  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  was  before  the 
House,  it  was  then  known  that  he  was 
leaving  Congress  for  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  bill  passed  almost  without 
debate  as  a  tribute  to  its  guiding  spirit 
and  the  time  was  given  over  instead  to 
heartfelt    tributes   from   both    sides   of 
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the  aisle  to  this  man  from  Kentucky 
who  had  served  his  country  so  well. 

But  he  was  more  than  the  congres- 
sional tax  expert,  though  there  are 
easier  subjects  His  mastery  of  intri- 
cate revenue  legislation,  his  ability  to 
translate  the  complex  into  the  under- 
standable, and  his  talent  for  concili- 
ation of  divergent  viewpoints  combined 
to  make  him  a  key  congressional  lead- 
er on  such  important  measures  as  the 
Vinson-Guffey  Coal  Acts,  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  and  the  reciprocal  trade 
legislation.  He  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  basic  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  legislation  of  the  thir- 
ties. He  believed  in  all  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  He  believed 
in  the  importance  of  all  the  folks  and 
in  the  obligation  of  Government  to  pre- 
serve for  all  the  opportunity  to  live 
fruitful,  useful  and  happy  lives.  To  this 
end  as  a  legislative  leader,  he  devoted 
his  legislative  talents  and  in  so  doing 
won  deep  respect  and  the  abiding 
friendship  of  adherents  and  opponents 
alike. 

In  1937.  President  Franklin  D  Roo- 
sevelt appointed  Fred  Vinson  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re- 
signing from  Congress  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938.  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  as  an  associate 
justice  of  that  court  on  May  12,  1938.  To 
the  bench  he  brought  experience  as  a 
lawyer  in  private  practice,  extraor- 
dinary legislative  experience,  and  most 
Important  of  all.  real  understanding 
and  wisdom. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  II  and 
the  institution  by  Congress  of  a  system 
of  price  and  rent  controls.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Stone  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  des- 
ignating a  Federal  judge  to  serve  as  the 
chief  judge  of  the  newly  established 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  to  review 
administrative  rulings  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  In  1942.  Fred  M. 
Vinson  was  selected  by  Chief  Justice 
Stone  for  this  responsibility. 

A  year  later  he  was  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  become  the  Director 
of  Ek;onomlc  Stabilization,  to  serve  in 
effect  as  the  President's  deputy  to  sta- 
bilize the  civilian  economy  in  suppwrt 
of  the  war  effort.  With  his  characteris- 
tic wllllngess  to  do  the  job  that  needed 
doing,  he  left  the  security  of  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  to  become,  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  one  of  our  great  war- 
time civilian  leaders  No  assignment 
was  too  demanding,  no  task  was  too 
hard  for  ".^vallai)le  Vinson"  as  he  be- 
came affectionately  known  by  the 
press  As  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization his  was  the  duty,  for  21 
months,  to  fight  the  fires  of  inflation 
and  thus  help  to  sustain  both  the  fight- 
ing front  and  home  front  Resisting 
pressures  for  special  dispensation  with 
firmness,  he  held  the  line  In  the  na- 


tional Interest.  Appointed  by  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  to  serve  as  Fed- 
eral Loan  Administrator  In  March  1945. 
he  held  the  post  for  1  month.  He  was 
then  named  by  the  President  as  Direc- 
tor of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, an  office  charged  not  only  with 
continued  mobilization  of  resources  for 
the  war  but  also  with  formulating  the 
basic  plans  for  converting  our  economy 
from  war  to  r>eace. 

In  July  1945,  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed Vinson  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  nomination  received  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  the  Senate 
and  for  11  months  he  served  his  country 
in  that  f)ost. 

On  June  6,  1946  his  service  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  cut  short, 
when  President  Truman  appointed  him 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  unanimously  confirmed  the 
nomination  and  on  June  24.  1946.  he 
took  the  oath  of  office.  For  7  years 
until  his  death  on  September  8,  1953. 
Fred  M.  Vinson  served  as  the  13th  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
not  a  long  time  as  terms  of  the  Chief 
Justice  have  run.  But  the  years  of  serv- 
ice as  Chief  Justice  presented  Issues  to 
the  Court  of  transcendent  importance 
to  the  Nation. 

This  then  is  the  record  of  some  of  the 
public  service  In  a  career  of  rare  dis- 
tinction. Congressman,  judge,  war-time 
administrator.  Cabinet  officer.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Fred  Vin- 
son graced  every  role  On  the  death  of 
this  statesman  and  Jurist  in  1953,  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D  Eisenhower  proclaimed 
a  period  on  national  mourning  and  in 
tribute  said  of  Fredrick  Moore  Vinson: 

A  man  of  exemplary  characwr.  he  pos- 
sessed great  human  understanding,  apprecia- 
tion of  our  national  heritage  and  a  keen 
mind.  He  has  filled  positions  of  great  respon- 
sibility In  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment— legislative,  administrative,  and  judi- 
cial. In  all  of  them  he  served  with  efficiency, 
dignity,  and  integrity  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  whose  death  was  a  loss  to  Amer- 
ica.* 


DISPATCHES  FROM   A  DYING 
GENERATION 

•  Mi  SIMON  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  meaningful  pieces  of 
journalism  I  have  read  in  recent 
months  was  the  article  by  Nathan 
McCall,  a  reporter  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  that  appeared  in  its  Sunday, 
January  13,  1991,  Outlook  section 

Nathan  McCall  is  an  African- Amer- 
ican who  tells  about  growing  up  in  a 
middle-Income  black  neighborhood,  but 
even  then,  sharing  the  tragedy  and 
lack  of  hope  that  is  too  much  a  part  of 
the  scene  for  minorities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  a  few  sen- 
tences from  his  article: 

Yet  somewhere  between  adolescence  and 
adulthood,  something  Inside  us  changed.  Our 
optimism   faded    Our  hearts   hardened,  and 


many  of  us  went  on  to  share  the  same  fates 
as  the  so-called  disadvantaged. 

He  adds: 

Looking  back,  the  reality  may  well  have 
been  that  possibilities  for  us  were  abundant 
But  In  Cavalier  Manor,  we  perceived  our 
choices  as  being  severely  limited 

Later  In  the  same  story  he  writes: 
Our    defiance    may    have    stemmed    partly 
from  youthful  rebellion,  but  it  came  mostly 
from  rage  at  a  world  we  sensed  did  not  wel- 
come us. 

Then,  talking  about  crime  that  Is  all 
too  rampant  In  monorlty  areas  particu- 
larly he  writes: 

When  your  life  In  your  own  mind  has  no 
value,  it  becomes  frightenlngly  easy  to  try 
to  take  another's  life. 

Obviously,  as  a  society  we  have  to  in- 
still hope  In  all  of  our  people.  We  have 
not  done  that  and,  particularly.  In  the 
last  10  years  there  has  been  a  slipijage 
in  our  efforts  to  provide  hope. 

There  are  no  simple  answers,  but  two 
of  the  essentials  are  to  provide  every- 
one with  a  chance  for  quality  edu- 
cation and  to  provide  everyone  a 
chance  for  a  job.  Things  as  basic  as 
that  are  not  being  provided  for  all 
young  people  and  all  of  our  citizens 
today. 

When  we  perceive  a  threat  in  the 
Middle  East,  we  can  in  a  matter  of 
months  galvanize  our  resources  and  get 
over  400,000  troops  In  that  area  of  the 
world.  No  one  questions  the  cost. 

Meaning  no  disrespect  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the  Middle  E^ast,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  threat 
we  face  at  home  has  much  more  to  do 
with  the  future  security  of  our  Nation 
than  anything  that  has  happened  in  re- 
cent months  in  the  Middle  East.  And 
yet  we  find  ourselves  unwilling  and  un- 
able to  galvanize  the  resources  to  do 
the  most  obvious,  the  most  minimal 
kind  of  effort. 

I  ask  to  Insert  Into  the  Record  the 
complete  article  by  Nathan  McCall  ti- 
tled, "Dispatches  from  a  Dying  Genera- 
tion  " 

That  very  title  ought  to  cause  us  se- 
rious concern.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  their 
staffs  who  have  not  read  this  article  to 
do  so. 

The  article  follows: 
Dispatches  From  a  Dying  Generation 
(By  Nathan  McCall) 

"Make  me  wanna  holler,  and  throw  up  both 
my  bands.  It  make  me  wanna  holler,  and 
throw  up  both  my  hands   "  - 

Two  Christmases  ago.  I  went  home  to 
Portsmouth.  Va  .  and  some  of  the  boys  from 
my  old  days  on  the  block-  Tony.  Nutbraln 
and  Roger  -dropped  by  to  check  me  out.  We 
caught  up  on  the  years,  and  their  stories  re- 
vealed that  not  much  with  the  old  gang  had 
changed:  One  had  just  gotten  out  of  jail,  he 
said,  "for  doing  a  i-ain  dance  "  on  his  es- 
tranged girlfriend  Another  had  lost  his 
house  and  family  to  a  cocaine  habit  A  third 
friend,  they  said,  had  recently  gotten  his 
front  teeth  bashed  out  with  a  brick  In  a 
soured  drug  deal 

We  learned  that  another  old  friend  was 
back  In  town  and  decided  to  pay  him  a  sur- 
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prise  visit  We  crammed  Into  my  car.  stopped 
at  a  store  and  bought  a  bottle  of  cheap 
wlne^-Wild  Irish  Rose.  I  think— just  like  the 
old  days.  I  slid  Marvin  Gayes  classic 
"What's  Going  On"*"  into  the  cassette  player 
and,  while  cruising  along,  it  struck  me:  It 
really  was  like  old  times— them  passing  the 
wine  bottle  from  hand-to-hand,  Roger  and 
Nutbrain  arguing  and  elbowing  each  other  m 
the  back  seat,  and  everybody  playing  the 
dozens    trading  insults  left  and  right. 

When  our  friend  answered  the  door,  he 
seemed  surprised  but  not  glad  to  see  us, 
W.thin  minutes,  we  knew  the  reason  for  his 
nervousness.  There  was  a  knock,  followed  by 
whispers  and  the  stealthy  entry  of  a  scrag- 
gly-bearded  man  and  a  disheveled  woman. 
Clearly,  the  three  of  them  were  about  to  do 
some  drugs,  just  like  old  times. 

What  was  different  was  that  we  left.  And 
though  I  made  a  point  of  not  being 
Judgmental.  I  wondered,  like  Marvin  Gaye 
had  nearly  two  decades  earlier,  what  ij!  going 
on? 

Lately,  with  the  mounting  toll  of  homi- 
cides, drug  abuse  and  prison  stints  threaten- 
ing to  decimate  a  generation  of  young  black 
men.  I'm  still  wondering — not  as  an  outsider 
but  as  one  who  came  perilously  close  to  be- 
coming a  fatal  statistic  myself 

These  days,  my  visits  home  have  become 
occasions  for  mourning,  soul-searching  and 
anger.  On  one  recent  visit.  I  saw  a  story, 
splashed  across  the  top  of  the  newspaper 
about  the  police  busting  up  a  $20-million  nar- 
cotics ring.  Listed  in  the  article  were  several 
people  I've  known  most  of  my  life 

I  sighed.  It  wasn't  the  first  time  that  day 
I'd  been  hit  with  negative  news  about  the 
neighborhood.  And  it  wasn't  the  last.  Before 
that  day  ended,  family  members  and  people  I 
met  on  the  streets  told  tale  after  tale  of 
homeboys.  young  black  men  like  me.  living 
lives  mired  in  lunacy. 

Every  day  in  DC.  I  read  dismal  accounts 
of  blacks  murdered  over  trivia— drugs,  a 
coat,  a  pair  of  sneakers,  pocket  change.  The 
people  In  those  stories  are  faceless  to  me  I 
peruse  the  accounts  with  detached  sadness. 
then  turn  the  page. 

But  in  my  hometown.  200  miles  south,  the 
names  conjure  Images  of  real  people  who 
lived  down  the  street,  around  the  corner,  on 
the  next  block. 

Trips  to  my  old  neighborhood,  a  large 
black  community  called  Cavalier  Manor. 
bring  a  distressingly  close-up  view  of  black 
America's  running  tragedy  When  I'm  there. 
It  dawns  on  me  over  and  over  again  that  this 
"endangered  species"  thing  is  no  empty 
phrase. 

Consider  this  Most  of  the  guys  I  hung  out 
with  are  either  in  prison,  dead,  drug  zombies 
or  nlckel-and-dime  street  hustlers.  Some  are 
racing  full-throttle  toward  self-destruction. 
Others  already  have  plunged  into  the  abyss: 
Kenny  Banks  got  19  years  for  dealing  drugs 
Baby  Joe  just  finished  a  15-year  bit  for  a 
murder  beef  Charlie  Gregg  was  in  drug 
rehab  Bubba  Majette  was  murdered,  Teddy 
sleeps  m  the  streets,  Sherman  is  strung  out 
on  drink  and  drugs  Since  I  began  writing 
this  story  several  weeks  ago,  two  former 
peers  have  died  from  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Many  of  my  former  running  pals  are  in- 
sane-literally.  Im  talking  overcoats  in  Au- 
gust and  voices  in  their  heads  Of  the  10  fam- 
ilies on  my  street  that  had  young  males  in 
their  households,  four-including  my  own- 
have  had  one  or  more  siblings  serve  time. 
One  of  my  best  buddies,  Shane,  was  recently 
sent  to  prison  He  shot  a  man  several  times, 
execution-style   He  got  life 

Often  when  1  go  home,  as  I  did  this  past 
Christmas  season,  I  prepare  with  a  pep  talk 


to  myself  and  a  pledge  to  focus  on  the  posi- 
tive—  time  spent  with  family  and  old  friends 
who  are  doing  well,  and  opportunities  to  lend 
a  compassionate  ear  to  those  not  so  well  off 
I  know  I  will  see  former  buddies.  Some  are 
old  hoods,  hanging  on  the  same  corners 
where  I  left  them  15  years  ago  1  see  in  them 
how  far  I've  come,  I'm  not  sure  what  they 
see  in  me.  In  exchanges  that  are  sometimes 
awkward,  they  recount  their  hard  knocks,  I 
say  little  about  my  establishment  job  or  the 
new  life  I've  found. 

What  should  I  say'?  Get  a  job?  Go  to  col- 
lege? Adopt  my  middle-class  success  strate- 
gies? 

The  fact  is,  I  know  what  they've  been 
through.  And  I  understand  what  they  face.  I 
took  the  plunge  myself,  several  times. 

From  a  shoplifting  charge,  to  stealing  an 
ice-cream  truck,  to  possession  of  a  sawed-off 
shotgun  and.  ultimately,  to  armed  robbery, 
I've  had  my  share  of  clashes  with  the  law. 

Before  I  was  20.  I'd  seen  people  shot  and 
was  shot  at  myself.  When  I  was  19.  in  a  run- 
ning rivalry  with  somie  other  thugs,  I  shot  a 
man  in  the  chest  at  point-blank  range.  He 
survived,  and  the  following  year  he  shot  and 
killed  a  man  and  went  to  prison. 

When  I  read  about  the  shootings  in  DC. 
and  at  home,  I  often  flash  back  to  scenes  in 
which  I  played  a  part.  It's  hard  for  me  now 
to  believe  I  was  once  very  much  a  part  of 
that  world.  Yet  its  all  too  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  came  to  be 

Many  people  are  puzzled  about  the  culture 
of  violence  per\'ading  black  communities: 
it's  so  foreign  to  them.  Some  wonder  if  there 
is  something  innately  wrong  with  black 
males.  And  when  all  else  fails,  they  reach  for 
the  easy  responses.  "Broken  homes?"  "Mis- 
placed values?"  "Impoverished  back- 
grounds? " 

I  can  answer  with  certainty  only  about 
myself  My  background  and  those  of  my  run- 
ning partners  don't  fit  all  the  convenient 
theories,  and  the  problems  among  us  are 
more  complex  than  something  we  can  throw 
jobs,  social  programs  or  more  policemen  at. 

Portsmouth,  a  Navy  town  of  nearly  103.000 
is  not  the  blighted  big  city  that  DC,  is  And 
Cavalier  Manor  is  no  ghetto  or  lair  of  single- 
parent  homes.  In  fact,  my  old  neighborhood 
IS  middle  class  by  black  standards  and  has 
long  symbolized  the  quest  for  black  upward 
mobility  in  Portsmouth,  There  are  sprawling 
homes,  manicured  lawns  and  two-car  ga- 
rages. A  scenic  lake  winds  through  part  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  homeowners  are  hard- 
working people  who  em.brace  the  American 
dream  and  pursue  it  passionately. 

Shane  and  1  and  the  others  in  our  loosely- 
knit  gang  started  out  like  most  other  kids. 
Ebullient  and  naive,  we  played  sandlot  foot- 
ball, mowed  neighbors'  lawns  for  spending 
change  and  went  to  the  movies.  We  devoured 
comic  books,  exchanged  baseball  cards  and 
attended  church 

Yet  somewhere  between  adolescence  and 
adulthood,  something  inside  us  changed  Our 
optimism,  faded.  Our  hearts  hardened,  and 
many  of  us  went  on  to  share  the  same  fates 
as  the  so-called  disadvantaged 

I'm  not  exactly  sure  why.  but  I've  got  a 
good  idea 

A  psychologist  friend  once  explained  that 
our  fates  are  linked  partly  to  how  we  per- 
ceive our  choices  m  life.  Looking  back,  the 
reality  may  well  have  been  that  possibilities 
for  us  were  abundant  But  in  Cavalier  Manor. 
we  perceived  our  choices  as  being  severely 
limited 

Nobody  flatly  said  that.  But  in  various 
ways,  inside  our  community  and  out,  it  was 
communicated  early  and  often  that  as  black 


men  in  a  hostile  world  our  options  would  be 
few 

The  perception  was  powerfully  reinforced 
by  what  we  saw  m  our  families,  where  we 
had  inherited  a  legacy  of  limit.ed  choices  My 
grandmother's  parents  were  unschooled,  and 
she  spent  her  life  as  an  uneducated  domestic, 
working  for  white  families  My  stepfather 
left  school  aft.er  the  10th  grade,  and  my 
mother,  who  dropped  out  after  '.'.  years,  did 
only  slightly  better  They  ai!  managed  to  ex- 
ceed the  accomplishments  of  their  forebears, 
but  they  lagged  behind  their  white  contem- 
poraries. 

What  is  not  so  easy  for  outsiders  to  grasp 
is  why  we  did  not  follow  our  parents  lead 
and  try  to  seize  what  we  could  with  what  we 
had.  For  us,  somehow,  growing  up  in  the  '705. 
it  was  different.  Our  parents  tried  to  insulate 
us  from  the  full  brunt  of  racism,  but  they 
could  not  counteract  the  flood  of  racial  mes- 
sages, subtle  and  blatant,  filtering  into  our 
psyches — messages  that  artists  like  Richard 
Wright.  James  Baldwin  and  Ralph  Ellison 
have  documented,  ones  you  never  get  accus- 
tomed to:  the  look  in  white  storekeepers' 
eyes  when  you  enter:  the  "click'  of  door 
locks  when  you  walk  past  whites  sitting  in 
their  cars. 

Our  parents,  we  believed,  had  learned  to 
swallow  pride  for  sur%-iva:  s  sake  But  my 
more  miilitant  generation  seemed  less  in- 
clined to  make  that  compromise  In  a  curi- 
ous way.  we  saw  anything  that  brought  us 
into  the  mainstream  as  a  copout  We  came  to 
regard  the  establishment  as  the  ubiquitous. 
all  powerful  "whit*  man"  who  controlled  our 
parents'  lives  and.  we  believed,  detennined 
our  fates  as  well 

I  think  once  we  resigned  ourselves  to  that 
notion,  we  became  a  lost  and  angry  lot 

It  is  difficult  to  write  this  without  sound- 
ing apologetic.  But  I  know  many  of  us  could 
not  bear  to  think  about  a  future  in  which  we 
were  wholly  subject  to  the  whims  of  whites. 
We  could  not  see  a  way  out  of  that  More- 
over, like  many  African  Americans,  then  and 
now.  we  couldn't  make  the  connections  that 
seem  so  basic  in  the  world  where  I  now  live 
and  work. 

For  Instance,  the  concept  of  education  as  a 
passport  to  a  better  life  was  vague  to  us  We 
saw  no  relation  between  school  and  our  re- 
ality That's  why  it  was  so  easy  for  my  bud- 
dies to  drop  out  in  our  sophomore  year.  One 
day.  as  a  group  of  us  were  walking  to  class. 
someone  casually  suggested  we  quit,  1  did 
not.  I  After  all.  I  leasoned.  you  could  find 
girls  in  school.)  But  one  by  one.  the  others 
tossed  their  books  into  the  trash.  Just  like 
that. 

Still,  there  were  plenty  of  role  models  in 
the  neighborhood  who  were  not  our  parents- 
teachers,  postal  workers  and  a  smattering  of 
professionals  Bui  even  those  we  respected 
seemed  unable  to  articulate,  or  expose  us  to. 
choices  they  had  not  experienced  them- 
selves. 

Besides,  they  were  unappealing  to  us  as  he- 
roes. They  couldn't  stand  up  to  the  white 
mian  They  didn't  fulfill  our  notions  about 
manhood. 

Instead,  we  revered  the  guys  on  the  streets. 
the  thugs  who  were  brazen  and  belligerent. 
They  wore  their  hats  backwards,  left  their 
belt  buckles  unfastened  and  shoelaces  un- 
tied. They  shunned  the  white  establishment 
and  worshipped  violence 

In  our  eyes,  they  were  real  men  We  stud- 
ied their  bouncy  walk,  known  as  the  PMmp. 
and  the  slick,  lyrical  way  they  talked  Man- 
hood became  a  measure  of  who  could  fight 
fiercest,  shoot  hoops  best  or  get  the  miost 
girls  into  bed    Our  self-perceptions  were  re- 
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fleeted  In  ihe  nlcknarrips  some  of  us  took  on: 
Dirty  Stink.  Whiskey  Bottle,  Bimbo,  White 
Mouse.  Turkpy.  Buzzard.  Rat  Man.  Scoble-D, 
Gruesome.  Frank  Nitty,  Sweet  Wolf.  Black 
Sam.  Sack  Eye 

Our  defiance  may  have  stemmed  partly 
from  youthful  rebellion,  but  It  came  mostly 
from  rage  at  a  world  we  sensed  did  not  wel- 
come us  And  we  knew  there  were  countless 
others  out  there  just  like  us,  armed  and  on 
edge,  and  often  all  It  took  was  an  accidental 
brush  against  a  coat  sleeve  or  a  misunder- 
stood look  to  trigger  a  brawl  or  a  shooting 

When  your  life  In  your  own  mind  has  no 
value.  It  becomes  frlghteningly  easy  to  try 
to  take  another's  life 

When  I  think  about  how  to  explain  the  car- 
nage among  young  blacks  in  our  cities— and 
how  to  stop  it^-I  think  about  my  hometown. 
In  Portsmouth,  black  males  are  assumed  to 
have  three  post-high  school  options:  the 
naval  shipyard,  the  military  or  college  All 
of  us  knew  that  working  In  the  system  car- 
ried a  price;  humiliation  on  some  level 
Among  us  was  the  lingering  fear  that  the  ra- 
cially integrated  work  world,  with  its  relent- 
less psychological  assaults,  was  in  some 
ways  more  perilous  than  life  in  the  rough- 
and-tumble  streets 

At  least  In  the  streets,  the  playing  field  is 
level  and  the  rules  don't  change 

Even  among  those  of  us  who  opted  for  col- 
lege, there  was  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  place 
to  stall.  "We  don't  know  what  to  do  or  what 
we  could  do.  "  Calvin  Roberta,  an  old  school 
friend  told  me  recently  "We  were  in  un- 
charted waters.  Nobody  we  knew  had  been 
there,  and  we  didn't  know  what  to  expect  " 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  this  nation's 
history,  blacks  began  searching  on  a  large 
scale  for  alternatives,  and  one  action  of 
course,  was  the  drug  trade,  the  urban  answer 
to  capitalism  "The  drug  trade  is  one  of  the 
few  places  where  young,  uneducated  blacks 
can  say.  'I  am  the  boss  This  is  my  corpora- 
tion" says  Portsmouth  Commonwealth  At- 
torney Johnny  Morrison,  who  has  prosecuted 
some  of  his  former  friends  for  peddling  drugs. 

Contrary  to  some  assumptions,  there  is  no 
lack  of  work  ethic  in  the  drug  trade  My  best 
friend  in  school  parlayed  $20  into  a  success- 
ful drug  operation.  By  the  time  we  were  both 
18,  he  had  employed  a  few  people,  bought  a 
gold  tooth  and  paid  cash  for  a  Buick  Electra 
226  (a  deuce-and-a-quarter  In  street  par- 
lance) College  students  couldn't  do  that. 

My  friend  didn't  get  caught,  but  others 
who  were  selling  drugs,  burglarizing  and  rob- 
bing did   I  was  one  of  them 

Often,  during  my  teenage  years.  I  felt  like 
Bigger  Thomas,  the  protagonist  In  Richard 
Wright's  "Native  Son"  — propelled  down  a  de- 
structive road  over  which  I  had  no  control. 

Seven  months  after  being  placed  on  proba- 
tion for  shooting  a  man.  my  journey  ended: 
Nutbraln.  Charlie  Gregg,  and  myself  were 
caught  after  hiildlng  up  a  McDonald  s  I  was 
the  gunman  in  the  late  night  robbery,  and  I 
came  so  frlghteningly  close  to  pulling  the 
trigger  when  the  store  manager  tried  to  flee 
that  my  fingers  moistened 

We  actually  got  away  with  the  money— 
about  $2,000.  1  think  and  were  driving  down 
the  highway  when  several  police  cruisers 
surrounded  us  After  being  searched,  hand- 
cuffed and  shoved  into  the  back  seat  of  the 
police  car.  I  remember  staring  out  the  win 
dow  and  thinking  that  my  life,  at  age  20.  was 
over  How.  1  wondered,  had  It  come  to  this? 
I  had  the  strange,  sudden  wish  that  I  could 
go  back  in  lime,  perhape  to  the  year  of  my 
third-grade  spelling  bee.  when  I  felt  so  full  of 
hope 

In  a  weird  way.  I  also  felt  relieved,  as  If  I 
had  been  saved  from  something  potentially 


worse.  I  truly  had  expected  a  more  tragic 
fate:  to  go  down  In  a  shootout  with  police 
like  Prairie  Dog.  a  cross-town  hood;  to  be 
caught  by  surprise  one  day.  like  Charles  Lee. 
a  neighborhood  kid  who  was  shot  to  death 
while  burglarizing  a  home  When  I  read  sto- 
ries today  in  which  shooting  is  involved.  I 
think  back  to  the  moment  when  two  lives 
could  have  been  destroyed  if  I  had  put  the 
slightest  pressure  on  a  trigger 

I  realize  that  skeptics  will  say  that  noth- 
ing so  concentrates  the  mind  as  getting 
caught  But  in  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 1  realized  that  something  in  my  life 
had  gone  terribly  wrong.  Prison  was  my 
wake-up  call. 

For  nearly  three  years.  I  was  forced  to  nur- 
ture my  spirit  and  ponder  all  that  had  gone 
on  before.  A  Job  in  the  prison  library  exposed 
me  to  a  world  of  black  literature  that  helped 
me  understand  who  I  was  and  why  prison  had 
become — literally— a  rite  of  passage  for  so 
many  of  us.  I  sobbed  when  I  read  "Native 
Son"  because  it  captured  all  of  those  con- 
flicting feelings— Biggers  restless  anger, 
hopelessness,  his  tough  facade  among  blacks 
and  his  morbid  fear  of  whiles — that  1  had 
often  sensed  In  myself  but  was  unable  to  ex- 
press. 

Malcolm  X's  autobiography  helped  me  un- 
derstand the  devastating  effects  of  self-ha- 
tred and  Introduced  me  to  a  universal  prin- 
ciple that  If  you  change  your  self-percep- 
tion, you  can  change  your  behavior.  I  con- 
cluded that  If  Malcolm  X,  who  also  went  to 
prison,  could  pull  his  life  out  of  the  toilet, 
then  maybe.  I  could  too 

My  new  life  Is  still  a  struggle,  harsher  in 
some  ways  than  the  one  I  left  At  times  I  feel 
suspended  in  a  kind  of  netherworld,  belong- 
ing fully  to  neither  the  streets  nor  the  estab- 
lishment. 

I  have  come  to  believe  two  things  that 
might  seem  contradictory;  that  some  of  our 
worst  childhood  fears  were  true— the  estab- 
lishment is  teeming  with  racism.  Yet  I  also 
believe  whites  are  as  befuddled  about  race  as 
we  are.  and  they're  as  scared  of  us  as  we  are 
of  them  Many  of  them  are  seeking  solutions, 
just  like  us 

I  am  torn  by  a  different  kind  of  anger  now 
I  resent  suggestions  that  blacks  enjoy  being 
■  righteous  victims  "  And  when  people  ask. 
"What  is  wrong  with  black  men?"  It  makes 
me  want  to  lash  out.  When  I  hear  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  reminded  of  something  once  said 
by  Malcolm  X:  "1  have  no  mercy  or  compas- 
sion in  me  for  a  society  that  will  crush  peo- 
ple and  then  penalize  them  for  not  being  able 
to  stand  up  under  the  weight" 

Sometimes  I  wonder  who  I  endured  when 
so  many  others  were  crushed.  I  was  not  spe- 
cial. And  when  I  hear  the  numbing  statistics 
about  black  men.  I  often  think  of  guys  I 
grew  up  with  who  were  smarter  and  more 
talented  than  me.  but  who  will  never  realize 
their  potential  Nutbraln.  a  mastermind  in 
the  ways  of  the  streets,  had  the  kind  of  raw 
intellect  that  probably  could  not  be  gauged 
in  achievement  tests  Shane,  who  often 
breezed  effortlessly  through  tests  In  school, 
could  have  done  anything  he  wanted  with  his 
life  had  he  known  what  to  do. 

Now  he  has  no  choices. 

When  Shane  was  caught  in  a  police  man- 
hunt a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  considered  vol- 
unteering as  a  character  witness,  but  dis- 
missed the  notion  because  I  knew  there  was 
no  way  to  tell  a  jury  what  I  was  unable  to  ar 
tlculate  to  a  judge  at  my  own  trial:  How 
could  I  explain  our  anger  and  alienation 
from  the  rest  of  the  worW  Where  was  our 
common  language? 

Most  people.  I'm  sure,  would  regard 
Shane's  fate  with  the  same  detachment  I  feel 


when  reading  crime  reports  about  people  1 
don't  know.  But  I  hurt  for  Shane,  who  will 
likely  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  behind  bars 
and  who  must  live  with  the  agony  of  having 
taken  a  life,  I  hurt  more  for  Shane's  mother. 
who  has  now  seen  two  of  her  four  sons  go  to 
prison,  A  divorcee,  she  now  delivers  news- 
papers in  Cavalier  Manor 

I  saw  her  recently  after  she  tossed  a  paper 
onto  my  parents'  doorstep  Her  hair  had 
grayed  considerably  We  hugged  and  chatted. 
She  seemed  proud  that  I  had  turned  my  life 
around,  but  I  felt  guilty  and  wondered  again 
why  1  got  a  second  chance  and  her  sons  did 
not. 

After  an  awkward  silence.  I  got  Shane's 
prison  address  and  said  goodbye  I  wrote  to 
him  but  got  no  reply 

For  those  who'd  like  answers.  I  have  no 
pithy  social  formulas  to  end  black-on-black 
violence.  But  1  do  know  that  I  see  a  younger, 
meaner  generation  out  there  now— more  lost 
and  alienated  than  we  were — and  placing 
even  less  value  on  life.  We  were  at  least 
touched  by  role  models,  this  new  bunch  Is  to- 
tally estranged  from  the  black  mainstream 
Crack  has  taken  the  drug  game  to  a  more  le- 
thal level  and  given  young  blacks  far  more 
economic  incentive  to  opt  for  the  streets. 

I've  come  to  fear  that  of  the  many  things 
a  black  man  can  die  from,  the  first  may  be 
rage— his  own  or  someone  else's 

For  that  reason.  I  seldom  stick  around 
when  I  stop  on  the  block.  One  day  not  long 
ago.  I  spotted  a  few  familiar  faces  hanging 
out  at  the  old  haunt,  the  local  convenience 
store.  I  wheeled  into  the  parking  lot.  strode 
over  and  high-fived  the  guys  I  knew  Within 
moments.  I  sensed  that  I  was  In  danger 

I  felt  the  hostile  stares  from  those  I  didn't 
know.  1  was  frightened  by  these  younger 
guys,  who  now  controlled  my  former  turf  I 
eased  back  to  my  car  and  left,  because  I 
knew  this:  that  if  they  saw  the  world  as  I 
once  did,  they  believed  they  had  nothing  to 
lose,  including  life  Itself. 

It  made  me  wanna  holler,  and  throw  up 
both  my  hands.* 


S.    305.    THE    MONEY    LAUNDERING 
ENFORCEMENT  AMENDMENTS 

ACT  OF  1991 

•  Mr  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  January  30,  1991.  along- 
with  my  colleagues  Senators  D"Amato. 

RIEGLE.    GARN.    METZENBAUM,    GRAHAM. 

Bryan,  and  Dixon,  I  introduced  S,  305. 
the  Money  Laundering  Enforcement 
Amendments  Act  of  1991 

Due  to  a  clerical  error,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  Record.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  today  s  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  305 
Be  i(  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITT-E;  TABIJ:  OF  CONTE>rr8. 

(a I  Short  TTTLE  — This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Money  Laundering  Enforcement 
Amendments  of  1991  " 

(bi  Table  ok  Contents — 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
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TITLE  I-TERMINATION  OF  CHARTERS 
AND  INSURANCE 

Sec.  101,  Revocation  of  charter  of  Federal 
depository  institutions  con- 
victed of  money  laundering  or 
cash  transaction  reporting  of- 
fenses. 

Sec.  102.  Termination  of  Insurance  of  State 
depository  institutions  con- 
victed of  money  laundering  or 
cash  transaction  reporting  of- 
fenses. 

Sec  103  Removal  of  parties  involved  in  cur- 
rency reporting  violations. 

Sec.  104,  Unauthorized  participation. 

Sec.  106.  Access  by    State   financial   institu- 
tion   supervisors    to    currency 
transactions  reports. 
TITLE  n  -MONEY  LAUNDERING 
ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  201.  Identification  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Sec.  202  Prohibition  of  illegal  money  trans- 
mitting businesses 

Sec    203    Compliance  procedures. 

Sec,  204    Nondisclosure  of  orders. 

Sec  205  Provisions  relating  to  record- 
keeping with  respect  to  certain 
International  funds  transfers. 

Sec    206    Use  of  certain  records 

Sec.  207    Report  on  currency  changes. 

Sec    208    Report  on  bank  prosecutions. 

Sec    209    Money  laundennK  training  team, 
TITLE  I— TERMINATION  OF  CHARTERS 
AND  INSURANCE 

SEC.  101  RJTVOCA'nON  OF  CHARTER  OF  FEDERAL 
DEPOSITORY  INSTrriTIONS  CON 
VICTED  OF  MONEY  LACNDERING  OR 
CASH  TRANSACTION  REPORTING  OF 
FENSE& 

(a)  National  Banks— Section  5239  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (12  U  8  C,  93)  is  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■(c)  forfem're  of  franchise  for  money 
Laundering  or  Cash  Transaction  Report- 
ing 0ffensf,s  — 

"(1)  Ln  general —(A)(i  I  If  a  national  bank 
has  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense 
described  In  section  1956  or  1957  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency a  written  notification  of  the  convic- 
tion and  shall  Include  a  certified  copy  of  the 
order  of  conviction  from  the  court  rendering 
the  decision. 

"(ill  After  receiving  written  notification 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  such  a  convic- 
tion, the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shall 
issue  to  such  national  bank  a  notice  of  his  or 
her  intention  to  terminate  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  franchises  of  such  bank  and  sched- 
ule a  preterminatton  hearing 

"(B)  If  a  national  bank  is  convicted  of  any 
offense  punishable  under  section  5322  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  after  receiving  writ- 
ten notification  from  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  may  issue 
to  such  national  bank  a  notice  of  his  or  her 
Intention  to  terminate  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  franchises  of  such  bank  and  schedule  a 
pretermination  hearing 

"(C)  Section  8(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  shall  apply  to  any  proceeding 
under  this  subsection, 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  -  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  franchise  shall  be  forfeited 
under  paragraph  d).  the  Comptroller  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  degree  to  which  senior  manage- 
ment officials  knew  of.  or  were  involved  in. 
the  solicitation  of  Illegally  derived  funds  or 
the  money  laundering  operation; 

"(B)  whether  the  interest  of  the  local  com- 
munity  in   adequate   depository   and   credit 


ser\'ices  would  be  threatened  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  franchise; 

'"(C)  whether  the  bank  has  fully  cooperated 
with  law  enforcement  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  the  conviction. 

•'(D)  whether  there  will  be  significant 
losses  to  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  funds 
or  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation:  and 

"(E)  whether  the  bank  maintained  at  the 
time  of  the  conviction,  according  to  the  re- 
view of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a 
program  of  money  laundering  deterrence  and 
compliance  that  clearly  exceeds  federally  re- 
quired deterrence  and  compliance  measures; 
adequately  monitored  the  activities  of  its  of- 
ficers, employees,  and  agents  to  ensure  com- 
pliance, and  promptly  reported  suspected 
violations  to  law  enforcement  authorities, 

"(3)  Successor  liability.— This  subsection 
does  not  apply  to  a  successor  to  the  interests 
of,  or  a  person  who  acquires,  a  bank  that  vio- 
lated a  provision  of  law  described  in  para- 
graph (1).  if  the  successor  succeeds  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  violator,  or  the  acquisition  is 
made,  in  good  faith  and  not  for  purposes  of 
evading  this  subsection  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Definition —For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "senior  management  offi- 
cials' means  those  individuals  who  exercise 
major  supervisory  control  within  a  national 
bank,  including  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  individuals  who  own  or  control 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  voting 
stock  of  such  bank  or  its  holding  company.  If 
the  institution  is  a  Federal  branch  of  a  for- 
eign institution,  the  term  "senior  manage- 
ment officials'  means  those  individuals  who 
exercise  major  supervisory  control  within 
any  branch  of  that  foreign  institution  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States.  The  Comi> 
troller  shall  by  regulation  specify  which  offi- 
cials of  a  national  bank  shall  be  treated  as 
senior  management  officials  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Federal  Savings  Associations— Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  (12 
U.S.C,  1464)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following 

"(wi  Forfeiture  of  Charter  for  Money 
Laundering  or  Cash  Transaction  Report- 
ing Offenses  — 

■"(li  Ln  general,— (A)(1)  If  a  Federal  sav- 
ings association  has  been  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense  described  in  section  1956  or 
1957  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  provide  to  the  Director 
a  written  notification  of  the  conviction  and 
shall  include  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of 
conviction  from  the  court  rendering  the  de- 
cision 

"•(ii)  Aft*r  receiving  written  notification 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  such  a  convic- 
tion, the  Director  shall  issue  to  such  savings 
association  a  notice  of  his  or  her  intention 
to  terminate  all  rights,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises of  such  savings  association  and  sched- 
ule a  pretermination  hearing. 

"(Bi  If  a  Federal  savings  association  is 
convicted  of  any  offense  punishable  under 
section  5322  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
after  receiving  written  notification  from  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Director  m.ay  issue  to 
such  savings  association  a  notice  of  his  or 
her  intention  to  terminate  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  franchises  of  such  savings  asscKia- 
tion  and  schedule  a  pretermination  hearing 

"lO  Subsection  (d)(7)  shall  apply  to  any 
proceeding  under  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  —In  deter- 
mining whether  a  franchise  shall  be  forfeited 
under  paragraph  il).  the  Director  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  degree  to  which  senior  manage- 
ment officials  knew  of.  or  were  involved  in. 


the  solicitation  of  illegally  derived  funds  or 
the  money  laundering  operation. 

"(Bi  whether  the  interest  of  the  local  com- 
munity in  adequate  depository  and  credit 
ser%'ices  would  be  threatened  by  the  forfeits 
ure  of  the  franchise: 

■■)C)  whether  the  association  has  fully  co- 
operated with  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  conviction: 

"'(Di  whether  there  will  be  significant 
losses  to  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  funds 
or  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation:  and 

""(E)  whether  the  association  m.amtained 
at  the  time  of  the  conviction,  according  to 
the  review  of  the  Director,  a  program  of 
money  laundering  deterrence  and  compli- 
ance that  clearly  exceeds  federally  required 
deterrence  and  compliance  measures,  ade- 
quately monitored  the  activities  of  its  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  agents  tc-  ensure  com- 
pliance: and  prom.ptly  reported  suspected 
violations  to  law  enforcement  authorities. 

"(3)  Successor  LiABiLrn- — This  subsection 
does  not  apply  to  a  successor  tC'  the  interests 
of.  or  a  person  who  acquires,  a  savings  asso- 
ciation that  violated  a  provision  of  law  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  1 1 ).  ;f  the  successor  suc- 
ceeds to  the  interests  of  the  violator,  or  the 
acquisition  is  made,  m  good  faith  and  not  for 
purposes  of  evading  this  subsection  or  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Definition,— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'senior  management  offi- 
cials' means  those  individuals  who  exercise 
major  supervisory  control  within  a  savings 
association,  including  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  individuals  who  own  or  con- 
trol 10  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
voting  stock  of  such  savings  association  or 
its  holding  company.  If  the  savings  associa- 
tion is  a  United  States  branch  of  a  foreign 
institution,  the  term  'senior  management  of- 
ficials' means  those  individuals  who  exercise 
major  supervisory  control  within  any  branch 
of  that  foreign  institution  located  within  the 
United  States,  The  Director  shall  by  regula- 
tion specify  which  officials  of  a  savings  asso- 
ciation shall  be  treated  as  senior  m.anage- 
ment  officials  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section", 

(c)  Federal  CREorr  Unions,— Title  I  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752  et 
seq.)  is  amiended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

-SEC.  130  FORFEITCRE  OF  ORGANlZA-nON  CER 
TIFICATE  for  MONEY  LAtTVDERJNG 
OR  CASH  TRANSACTION  REPORTING 
OFFENSES. 

"(a)  Forfeiture  of  Franchise  for  Money 
Laundering  or  Cash  Tr.ansaction  Report- 
ing Offenses. — (ixA)  If  a  credit  union  has 
been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense  de- 
scribed in  section  1956  or  1957  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  to  the  Board  a  written  notifica- 
tion of  the  conviction  and  shall  include  a 
certified  copy  of  the  order  of  conviction  from 
the  court  rendering  the  decision. 

"(Bi  After  receiving  written  notification 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  such  a  convic- 
tion, the  Board  shall  issue  to  such  credit 
union  a  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
all  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  such 
credit  union  and  schedule  a  pretermination 
hearing 

"(2)  If  a  credit  union  is  convicted  of  any  of- 
fense punishable  under  section  5322  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  after  receiving  writ- 
ten notification  from  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Board  may  issue  to  such  credit  union  a 
notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  all 
rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  of  such 
credit  union  and  schedule  a  pretermination 
hearing. 
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"(3)  Section  a06(j)  shall  apply  to  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section. 

■(b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  —In  deter- 
mlnlnif  whether  a  franchise  shall  be  forfeited 
under  aubeectlon  (a),  the  Board  shall 
consider— 

"(1)  the  degree  to  which  senior  manage- 
ment officials  knew  of,  or  were  Involved  In, 
the  solicitation  of  Illegally  derived  funds  or 
the  money  laundering  operation. 

■•(2)  whether  the  interest  of  the  local  com- 
munity In  adequate  depository  and  credit 
services  would  be  threatened  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  franchise. 

•■(3>  whether  the  credit  union  has  fully  co- 
operated with  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  conviction; 

"(4)  whether  there  will  be  significant  losses 
to  the  credit  union  share  Insurance  fund,  and 

••(5i  whether  the  credit  union  maintained 
at  the  time  of  the  conviction,  according  to 
the  review  of  the  Board,  a  program  of  money 
laundering  deterrence  and  compliance  that 
clearly  exceeds  federally  required  deterrence 
and  compliance  measures;  adequately  mon- 
itored the  activities  of  its  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  agents  to  ensure  compliance;  and 
promptly  reported  suspected  violations  to 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

■■(ci  Successor  LiABiLrry  — This  section 
does  not  apply  to  a  successor  to  the  Interests 
of.  or  a  person  who  acquires,  a  credit  union 
that  violated  a  provision  of  law  described  In 
subsection  (at.  if  the  successor  succeeds  to 
the  interests  of  the  violator,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion Is  made,  in  good  faith  and  not  for  pur- 
poses of  evading  this  section  or  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'senior  management  officials' 
means  those  individuals  who  exercise  major 
supervisory  control  within  a  credit  union,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  board  of  directors 
The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify  which 
officials  of  a  credit  union  shall  be  treated  as 
senior  management  officials  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  " 

SEC.  l<tt  TEKMINA-noN  OF  INSl  RANt  E  OF 
STATE  l)EW>SI'n)RY  INSTITTTIONS 
C()N\l<TF.n  Of  MONEy  I>l'?VI)ER- 
IX.  OR  lASH  TRA-NSACTION  RE- 
P<»RTI.N<,  OFFENSES. 

(a)  State  Banks  and  Savings  Associa- 
•noNS  — 

(11  In  general.— Section  8  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U  S.C  1818)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(V)  Termination  of  Insurance  for  Money 
Launderino  or  Cash  Transaction  Report- 
ing Offenses  — 

"(1)  In  general.— <A)(I)  If  an  insured  State 
depository  institution.  Including  a  State 
branch  of  a  foreign  institution,  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  criminal  offense  described  In 
section  19S6  or  1957  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  the  Attorney  General  shall  provide  to 
the  Corporation  a  written  notification  of  the 
conviction  and  shall  Include  a  certified  copy 
of  the  order  of  conviction  from  the  court  ren- 
dering the  decision 

"(111  After  receipt  of  written  notification 
from  the  Attorney  General  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  such  a  conviction,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  Issue  to  such  Insured  depository 
Institution  a  notice  of  Its  intention  to  termi- 
nate the  insured  status  of  the  Insured  deposi- 
tory institution  and  schedule  a  hearing  on 
the  matter  which  shall  be  conducted  In  all 
respects  as  a  termination  hearing  pursuant 
t.o  paragraph.s  (3i  through  (5i  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"(B)  If  an  Insured  State  depository  institu- 
tion. Including  a  State  branch  of  a  foreign 
Institution.  Is  convicted  of  any  offense  pun- 


ishable under  section  5322  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  after  receipt  of  written  notifi- 
cation from  the  Attorney  General  by  the 
Corporation,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  ini- 
tiate proceedings  to  terminate  the  Insured 
status  of  such  Insured  depository  institution 
In  the  manner  described  In  subparagraph  (Ai 

"(CI  The  Corporation  shall  simultaneously 
transmit  a  copy  of  any  notice  issued  under 
this  paragraph  to  the  appropriate  State  fi- 
nancial institutions  supervisor. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  —In  deter- 
mining whether  to  terminate  insurance 
under  paragraph  <li.  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  degree  to  which  senior  manage- 
ment officials  knew  of.  or  were  involved  In, 
the  solicitation  of  Illegally  derived  funds  or 
the  money  laundering  operation; 

"(B)  whether  the  Interest  of  the  local  com- 
munity in  adequate  depository  and  credit 
services  would  be  threatened  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  franchise; 

"(C)  whether  the  institution  has  tuWy  co- 
operated with  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  conviction; 

"(D)  whether  there  will  be  significant 
losses  to  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  funds 
or  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation;  and 

"(E)  whether  the  institution  maintained  at 
the  time  of  the  conviction,  according  to  the 
review  of  the  Corporation,  a  program  of 
money  laundering  deterrence  and  compli- 
ance that  clearly  exceeds  federally  required 
deterrence  and  compliance  measures,  ade- 
quately monitored  the  activities  of  Its  offi- 
cers, employees,  and  agents  to  ensure  com- 
pliance: and  promptly  reported  suspected 
violations  to  law  enforcement  authorities 

"(3)  Notice  to  state  banking  sltervisor 
and  public  —When  the  order  to  terminate 
insured  status  initiated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section is  final,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall- 

"(Ai  notify  the  State  banking  supervisor  of 
any  State  depository  Institution  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Thrift  Supervision,  where  appropriate,  at 
least  10  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
order  of  termination  of  the  Insured  status  of 
such  depository  Institution.  Including  a 
State  branch  of  a  foreign  bank:  and 

■(B)  publish  notice  of  the  termination  of 
the  Insured  status  of  the  depository  Institu- 
tion 

■■(4)  DEPOsrrs  uninsured —Upon  termi- 
nation of  the  Insured  status  of  any  Sute  de- 
pository Institution  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  the  deposits  of  such  depository  institu- 
tion shall  be  treated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8(a)(7). 

"(51  Successor  liability —This  subsection 
does  not  apply  to  a  successor  to  the  Interests 
of.  or  a  person  who  acquires,  an  Insured  de- 
pository institution  that  violated  a  provision 
of  law  described  in  paragraph  (li.  If  the  suc- 
cessor succeeds  to  the  interests  of  the  viola- 
tor, or  the  acquisition  is  made,  in  good  faith 
and  not  for  purposes  of  evading  this  sub- 
section or  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection. 

"(6)  DEFiNmoN  — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'senior  management  offi- 
cials' means  those  Individuals  who  exercise 
major  supervisory  control  within  an  Insured 
depository  institution,  including  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  individuals  who 
own  or  control  10  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing voting  stcxk  of  such  institution  or 
Its  holding  company  If  the  institution  is  a 
State  branch  of  a  foreign  institution,  the 
term  senior  management  officials'  means 
those  individuals  who  exercise  major  super- 
visory control  within  any  branch  of  that  for- 


eign institution  located  within  the  United 
States  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  by  regu- 
lation specify  which  officials  of  an  Insured 
State  depository  institution  shall  tie  treated 
as  senior  management  officials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ihis  subsection  '■ 

i2)  Technical  amendment  —Section  8(ai(3) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C,  1818iai(3ii  la  amended  by  inserting  "of 
this  subsection  or  sutwectlon  (v)'  after  "sul>- 
paragraph  (Bi" 

(b)  State  Credit  Unions.— Section  206  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U  S  C.  1786) 
is  aimended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection 

"(t)  Termination  of  Insurance  for  Money 
Laundering  or  Cash  Transaction  Report- 
ing Offenses — 

"(1)  In  general  —(A)(1)  If  an  insured  State 
credit  union  has  been  convicted  of  any  crimi- 
nal offense  de8crit»ed  in  section  1956  or  1957  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  provide  to  the  Board  a  written 
notification  of  the  conviction  and  shall  in- 
clude a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  convic- 
tion from  the  court  rendering  the  decision 

"(ill  After  written  notification  from  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  such  a  conviction,  the  Board  shall  issue  to 
such  Insured  credit  union  a  notice  of  its  In- 
tention to  terminate  the  insured  status  of 
the  insured  credit  union  and  schedule  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter,  which  shall  be  conducted 
as  a  termination  hearing  pursuant  Uj  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  except  that  no  pe- 
riod for  correction  shall  apply  to  a  notice  Is- 
sued under  this  subparagraph 

■■(B)  If  a  credit  union  Is  convicted  of  any 
offense  punishable  under  section  5322  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  after  prior  written 
notification  from  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Board  may  initiate  proceedings  to  terminate 
the  Insured  status  of  such  credit  union  in  the 
manner  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 

■'(Cl  The  Board  shall  simultaneously  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  any  notice  under  this  para- 
graph to  the  appropriate  State  financial  in- 
stitutions supervisor. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered —In  deter- 
mining whether  to  terminate  Insurance 
under  paragraph  (I),  the  Board  shall 
consider — 

"(A)  the  degree  to  which  senior  manage- 
ment officials  knew  of.  or  were  Involved  In, 
the  sollclutlon  of  Illegally  derived  funds  or 
the  money  laundering  operation: 

"(B)  whether  the  interest  of  the  local  com- 
munity In  adequate  depository  and  credit 
services  would  t>e  threatened  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  franchise; 

"(C)  whether  the  credit  union  has  fully  co- 
operated with  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  conviction, 

"(D)  whether  there  will  be  significant 
losses  to  the  credit  union  share  insurance 
fund;  and 

'■(E)  whether  the  credit  union  maintained 
at  the  time  of  the  conviction,  according  M 
the  review  of  the  Board,  a  program  of  money 
laundering  deterrence  and  lomplianie  that 
clearly  exceeds  federally  required  deterrence 
and  compliance  measures,  adequately  mon 
Itored  the  activities  of  Its  officers,  employ- 
ees, and  agents  to  ensure  compliance;  and 
promptly  reported  suspect,ed  violations  to 
law  enforcement  authorities 

■•(3)  Notice  to  state  credit  union  super- 
visor and  public  -When  the  order  to  termi- 
nate insured  status  initiated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  is  final,  the  Board  shall- 

■■(Ai  notify  the  commission,  txaard,  or  au- 
thority (If  any)  having  supervision  of  the 
credit  union  described  in  paragraph  d)  at 
least  10  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
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order  of  the  termination  of  the  insured  sta- 
tus of  such  credit  union,  and 

■■(B)  publish  notice  of  the  termination  of 
the  Insured  status  of  the  credit  union 

"(4)  Deposits  uninsured —Upon  termi- 
nation of  the  insured  status  of  any  State 
credit  union  pursuant  to  paragraph  d  i.  the 
deposits  of  such  credit  union  shall  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  section  206(d)i2). 

■■(5)  Successor  liabllit^'.- This  subsection 
does  not  apply  to  a  successor  to  the  interests 
of,  or  a  person  who  acquires,  an  insured  cred- 
it union  that  violated  a  provision  of  law  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  il  i,  if  the  successor  suc- 
ceeds to  the  interests  of  the  violator,  or  the 
acquisition  Is  made,  in  good  faith  and  not  for 
purposes  of  evading  this  subsection  or  regu- 
lations prescribed  under  this  subsection 

■■(6)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'senior  management  offi- 
cials' means  those  individuals  who  exercise 
major  supervisory  control  within  an  insured 
credit  union,  including  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  The  Board  shall  by  regulation 
specify  which  officials  of  an  insured  State 
credit  union  shall  be  treated  as  senior  man- 
agement officials  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
sectlon.^^ 

SEC.  103.  REMOVAL  OF  PARTIES  INVOLVED  LN 
CLURENCY  REPORTING  VIOLA 
TIONS. 

(a)  KDIC  Lnsured  iNfs-nTunoN.s — 

(1)  Violation  of  reporting  re;(}UIRE- 
ments— Section  8(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C  I818(e)(2|i  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i2)  Specific  violations— Whenever  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  agency  deter- 
mines that — 

■■(A)  an  institution  affiliated  party  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  any  provision  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  unless  such  violation  was  inad- 
vertent or  unintentional: 

"(Bi  an  officer  or  director  of  an  irsured  de- 
pository institution  knew  that  an  institu- 
tion affiliated  party  of  the  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  violated  any  such  provision 
or  any  provision  of  law  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (g)(  1  hA  nil  i;  or 

"(Cl  an  officer  or  director  of  an  insured  de- 
pository institution  committed  any  viola- 
tion of  the  Depository  Institution  Manage 
ment  Interlocks  Act, 

the  agency  may  ser\'e  upon  such  party,  offi- 
cer, or  director  a  written  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  remove  him  from  office  In  determin- 
ing whether  an  officer  or  director  should  be 
removed  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  agency  shall  consider 
whether  the  officer  or  director  took  appro- 
priate action  to  stop,  or  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of,  a  violation  described  in  such 
subparagraph  ■ 

(2)  Felony  charges  —Section  8(gi(l)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
18l8(g)(I ))  is  ame'^'ied  to  read  as  follows 

■■(IhAi  Whenever  any  institution-affiliated 
party  is  charged  in  any  information,  indict- 
ment, or  complaint,  with  the  commission  of 
or  participation  in- 

"(Il  a  crime  involving  dishonesty  or  breach 
of  trust  which  is  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  under 
State  or  Federal  law.  or 

"(11)  a  criminal  violation  of  section  1956  or 
1967  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  an  of- 
fense punishable  under  section  5322  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code, 

the  appropriate  Federal  banking  agency 
may.  If  continued  service  or  participation  by 
such  party  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  Interests 
of  the  depository  institution's  depositors  or 
may  threaten  to  Impair  public  confidence  in 


the  depository  institution,  by  written  notice 
ser\'ed  upon  such  party,  suspend  such  party 
from  office  or  prohibit  such  party  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  depository  institu- 
tion 

■';Bi  K  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also  be 
served  upon  the  depository  institution.  Such 
suspension  or  prohibition  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  such  information,  indictment,  or 
complaint  is  finally  disposed  of  or  until  ter- 
minated by  the  agency 

"(Ci(i)  In  the  event  that  a  judgment  of  con- 
viction or  an  agreement  to  enter  a  pretrial 
diversion  or  other  similar  program  is  entered 
against  such  party  in  connection  with  a 
crime  described  in  subparagraph  lAnii.  and 
at  such  time  as  such  judgment  is  not  subject 
to  further  appellate  review,  the  agency  may, 
if  continued  service  or  participation  by  such 
party  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  interests  of 
the  depository  institutions  depositors  or 
may  threaten  to  impair  public  confidence  in 
the  depository  institution,  issue  and  serve 
upon  such  party  an  order  removing  such 
party  from  office  or  prohibiting  such  party 
from  further  participation  in  any  manner  m 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  depository 
institution  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
appropriate  agency. 

■  (111  In  the  event  of  such  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  or  agreement  in  connection  with 
a  violation  described  in  subparagraph  (Aidii. 
the  agency  shall  issue  and  ser\'e  upon  such 
party  an  order  removing  such  party  from  of- 
fice or  prohibiting  such  party  from  further 
participation  In  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  depository  institution 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  appropriate 
agency 

"(Dl  A  copy  of  such  order  shall  also  be 
served  upon  such  depository  institution, 
whereupon  such  party  lif  a  director  or  an  of- 
ficer) shall  cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of 
such  depository  institution  A  finding  of  not 
guilty  or  other  disposition  of  the  charge 
shall  not  preclude  the  agency  from  there- 
after instituting  proceedings  to  remove  such 
party  from  office  or  to  prohibit  further  par- 
ticipation in  depository  institution  affairs, 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (li.  (2i.  or  (3i  of  sub- 
section lei  of  this  section.  Any  notice  of  sus- 
pension or  order  of  removal  issued  under  this 
paragraph  shall  remain  effective  and  out- 
standing until  the  completion  of  any  hearing 
or  appeal  authorized  under  paragraph  i3)  un- 
less terminated  by  the  agency 

(b)  Credit  Unions. - 

(1)  Violation  of  reporting  require- 
ments—Section  206(g)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C  1786(gi(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■(2i  Specific  violations  —Whenever  the 
Board  determines  that — 

"(A)  an  institution  affiliated  party  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  any  provision  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  unless  such  violation  was  inad- 
vertent or  unintentional, 

"(Bi  an  officer  or  director  of  an  insured 
credit  union  knew  that  an  institution  affili- 
ated party  of  the  insured  credit  union  vio- 
lated any  such  provision  or  any  provision  of 
law  referred  to  in  subsection  (ixl  )(A)(ii );  or 

■■iC)  an  officer  or  director  of  an  insured 
credit  union  committed  any  violation  of  the 
Depository  Institution  Management  Inter- 
locks Act. 

the  Board  may  serve  upon  such  party,  offi- 
cer, or  director  a  written  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  remove  him  from  office.  In  determin- 
ing whether  an  officer  or  director  should  be 
removed  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph   (B).     the    Board    shall     consider 


whether  the  officer  or  director  took  appro- 
priate action  to  stop,  or  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of,  a  violation  described  in  such 
subparagraph  " 

(2)  Felony  charges— Section  206(i)(l)  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1786(i)(l))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(iKAi  Whenever  any  institution-afniiated 
party  is  charged  in  any  information,  indict- 
ment, or  complaint,  with  the  commission  of 
or  participation  in— 

"(i)  a  crime  involving  dishonesty  or  breach 
of  trust  which  is  punishable  by  im.prison- 
ment  for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  under 
State  or  Federal  law.  or 

"(11)  a  criminal  violation  of  section  1956  or 
1957  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  an  of- 
fense punishable  under  section  5322  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code, 

the  Board  may.  if  continued  service  or  par- 
ticipation by  such  party  may  pose  a  threat 
to  the  interests  of  the  credit  union"s  mem- 
bers or  may  threaten  to  impair  public  con- 
fidence in  the  credit  union,  by  written  notice 
served  upon  such  party,  suspend  such  party 
from  office  or  prohibit  such  party  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  any  manner  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  credit  union. 

""(B)  A  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also  be 
served  upon  the  credit  union.  Such  suspen- 
sion or  prohibition  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  such  information.  Indictment,  or  com- 
plaint IS  finally  disposed  of  or  until  termi- 
nated by  the  Board 

"(C)(i)  In  the  event  that  a  judgment  of  con- 
viction or  an  agreement  to  enter  a  pretrial 
diversion  or  other  similar  program  is  entered 
against  such  party  in  connection  with  a 
crime  descrit>ed  in  subparagraph  (A  1(1).  and 
at  such  time  as  such  judgment  is  not  subject 
to  further  appellate  review,  the  Board  may. 
if  continued  service  or  participation  by  such 
party  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  interests  of 
the  credit  unions  members  or  may  threaten 
to  impair  public  confidence  in  the  credit 
union,  issue  and  serve  upon  such  party  an 
order  removing  such  party  from  office  or 
prohibiting  such  party  from  further  partici- 
pation in  any  manner  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  credit  union  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board 

■"(ill  In  the  event  of  such  a  judgment  of 
conviction  or  agreement  m  connection  with 
a  violation  described  m  subparagraph  (A)(ll). 
the  Board  shall  issue  and  serve  upon  such 
party  an  order  removing  such  party  from  of- 
fice or  prohibiting  such  party  from  further 
participation  m  any  manner  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  credit  union  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board. 

"(Dl  .K  copy  of  such  order  shall  also  be 
served  upon  such  credit  union,  whereupon 
such  party  lif  a  director  or  an  officer)  shall 
cease  to  be  a  director  or  officer  of  such  credit 
union,  A  finding  of  not  guilty  or  other  dis- 
position of  the  charge  shall  not  preclude  the 
Board  from  thereafter  instituting  proceed- 
ings to  remove  such  party  from  office  or  to 
prohibit  further  participation  in  credit  union 
affairs,  pursuant  to  paragraph  d  i.  (2i.  or  (3) 
of  subsection  ig  of  this  section  Any  notice 
of  suspension  or  order  of  removal  issued 
under  this  paragraph  shall  remain  effective 
and  outstanding  until  the  completion  of  any 
hearing  or  appeal  authorized  under  para- 
graph (3i  unless  terminated  by  the  Board 

SEC.  104.  UNAUTHORIZED  PARTICIPATION. 

Section  19(a)ili  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  use  1829(81(1)1  is  amended 
by   inserting   "or  money   laundering  '   after 

breach  of  trust  " 
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SEC.  106.  ACCESS  BY  STATE  RNANCIAL  IN8TITU 
TION  SUPERVISORS  TO  CLTIRENCY 
TRANSACTIONS  REPORTS. 

Section  5319  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
la  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "to  an 
agency"  and  Inserting  "to  an  agency.  Includ- 
ing any  State  financial  Institutions  super- 
visory agency.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  seco.id  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
may  only  require  reports  on  the  use  of  such 
information  by  any  State  financial  institu- 
tions supervisory  agency  for  other  than  su- 
pervisory purposes  ' 

TITLE  II— MONEY  LAUNDERING 
ENFORCEMENT 

SEC.  aOI  [DENTIFICATION  OF  FINANCIAL  INSTI 
TITIONS. 

la)  Title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  aRer  section  5326  the  follow- 
ing- 
"S5327.  Identification  of  finanriaJ  institutions 

"By  .January  1.  1992.  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  providing  that  each  de- 
pository Institution  Identify  its  customers 
which  are  financial  Institutions  as  defined  In 
section  5312(aK2)  (Hi  through  (Y)  and  the  reg- 
ulations thereunder  and  which  hold  accounts 
with  the  depository  institution.  Each  deposi- 
tory Institution  shall  report  the  names  of 
and  other  Information  about  these  financial 
Institution  customers  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  No  per- 
son shall  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  deposi- 
tory institution  not  to  file  a  report  required 
by  this  section  or  to  file  a  report  containing 
a  material  omission  or  misstatement  of  fact. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  these  reports  to 
appropriate  state  financial  Institution  super- 
visory agencies  for  supervisory  purposes." 

(bi  Section  5321  of  title  31.  United  Stales 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph (a)(7)  as  follows: 

"(7)(A)  The  Secretary  may  impose  a  civil 
penalty  on  any  person  or  depository  institu- 
tion, within  the  meaning  of  section  5327,  that 
willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section 
5327  or  a  regulation  prescribed  thereunder. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  any  civil  money  pen- 
alty Imposed  under  subparagraph  (Ai  shall 
not  exceed  S10,(X)0  per  day  for  each  day  a  re- 
port 18  not  filed  or  a  report  containing  a  ma- 
terial omission  or  misstatement  of  fact  re- 
mains on  lUe  with  the  Secretary 
SEC.   ana.   prohibition   of   iixegal  money 

TRA.NSMITTING  Bf  SINESSE8. 

(ai    Ln    Gknkral     Chapter   96   of   title    18. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  section 
**{  IMO.  Prohibition  of  illegal  money  transmit- 
ting busineaaea 

"I  a  I  Wh(»>v(>r  conducts,  controls,  manages, 
supervises,  directs,  or  owns  all  or  part  of  a 
business,  knowing  the  business  is  in  Illegal 
money  transmitting  business,  shall  be  fined 
In  accordance  with  this  title  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

"(b)  Any  property,  including  money,  used 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
may  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary,  and  judicial  forfeiture 
procedures,  and  condemnation  of  vessels,  ve- 
hicles, merchandise,  and  bagga«re  for  viola- 
tion of  the  customs  laws,  the  disposition  of 
such  vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise,  and  bag- 
gage or  the  proceeds  from  suth  sale;  the  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures, 
and  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the  award 
of  compensation  to  Informers  in  respect  of 
such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seizures  and 


forfeitures  incurred  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  such  provisions.  Such  duties  as  are  im- 
posed upon  the  collector  of  customs  or  any 
other  person  In  respect  to  the  seizure  and 
forfeiture  of  vessels,  vehicles,  merchandise, 
and  baggage  under  the  customs  laws  shall  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures of  property  used  or  intended  for  use 
in  violation  of  this  section  by  such  officers, 
agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be  des- 
ignated for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
General 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  illegal  money  transmitting 
business'  means  a  money  transmitting  busi- 
ness that  affects  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce in  any  manner  or  degree  and  which  is 
knowingly  operated  in  a  State— 

"(A)  without  the  appropriate  money  trans- 
mitting State  license:  and 

"(B)  where  such  operation  is  punishable  as 
a  misdemeanor  or  a  felony  under  State  law; 

"(2)  the  term  'money  transmitting'  in- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to  transferring 
funds  on  behalf  of  the  public  by  any  and  all 
means  Including  but  not  limited  to  transfers 
within  this  country  or  to  locations  abroad  by 
wire,  check,  draft,  facsimile,  or  courier;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Sutes.". 

(b)  Chapter  analysis,— The  chapter  anal- 
ysis for  chapter  95  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  item: 

•■I960.  Prohibition  of  illegal  money  transmit- 
ting businesses   " 
SEC.  ao3.  compliance  procedures. 

Section  5318(aii2)  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  "or  to  guard  against  money  laun- 
dering" 

sec.  204.  nondisclosure  OF  ORDERS. 

Section  5326  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(ci  No.NDiscLOSUBE  OF  ORDERS.  — No  finan- 
cial institution  or  officer,  director,  employee 
or  agent  of  a  financial  institution  subject  to 
an  order  under  this  section  may  disclose  the 
existence  of  or  terms  of  the  order  to  any  per- 
son except  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

sec     »a     PROMSIONS    RFlJVTINf;    TO  RECORD- 

KEEPIN<;    WrTM    H*;SPECT  TO    lER- 

TAIN          INTERNATIONAL  Fl-NDS 
TRA.NSFER.S. 

Section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829b(b))  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "(b)  Where"  and  inserting 
"(b)(1)  Where";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(2)  FundsTransfers — 
(A)  In  GENERAL —Before  October  1,  1991, 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  State  Banking  Departments, 
shall  prescribe  such  final  regulations  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  ensure  that  Insured  deposi- 
tory Institutions,  businesses  that  provide 
check  cashing  services,  money  transmitting 
businesses,  and  businesses  that  Issue  or  re- 
deem money  orders,  travelers  checks  or 
other  similar  instruments  maintain  such 
records  of  payment  orders  which— 
"(1)  Involve  International  transactions,  and 
"(11)  direct  transfers  of  funds  over  whole- 
-sale  funds  transfer  systems  or  on  the  books 
of  any  insured  depository  InstltultoD,  or  on 


the  books  of  any  business  that  provides 
check  cashing  services,  any  money  transmit- 
ting business,  and  any  business  that  Issues  or 
redeems  money  orders,  traveler's  checks  or 
similar  instruments  as  will  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  usefulness  In  criminal,  tax.  or  regu- 
latory investigations  or  proceedings 

"(Bi  Factxirs  koh  consideration  In  pre 
scribing  the  regulations  required  under  sub- 
paragraph I  A  I.  the  Secretary  shall  consider  - 

"(li  the  usefulness  In  criminal,  tax.  or  reg- 
ulatory investigations  or  proceedings  of  any 
record  required  to  be  maintained  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  regulations;  and 

"(11)  the  effect  the  recordkeeping  required 
pursuant  to  such  proposed  regulations  will 
have  on  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  pay- 
ment system. 

"(C)  AVAiLABiLrrv  OF  RECORDS —Any 
records  required  t/i  be  maintained  pursuant 
to  the  regulations  prescribed  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  submitted  or  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  upon  request.". 
SEC.  aoe.  USE  or  certain  records. 

Section  1112(fi  of  the  Right  to  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U  S.C.  3412(0)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  '  after  "the  Attor- 
ney General'  ;  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  i2),  by  inserting  "and  only 
for  criminal  Investigative  or  prosecutive 
purposes  relating  to  money  laundering  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  "  after  "the 
Department  of  Justice" 

SEC.  a07.  REPORT  ON  CURRENCY  CHANGES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  .Attorney  General  and  the 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement,  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  on  the  advantages  for 
money  laundering  enforcement,  and  any  dis- 
advantages, of— 

(li  changing  the  size,  denominations,  or 
color  of  United  States  currency:  or 

(2)  providing  that  the  color  of  United 
States  currency  In  circulation  in  countries 
outside  the  United  States  will  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  than  currency  circulating  in  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  MS.  REPORT  ON  BA.NK  PROSECUTIONS. 

lai  In  Gknkrai,  The  .^tto^ney  General, 
after  obtaining  the  views  of  all  interested 
persons  and  agencies  through  public  notice 
and  comment  procedures,  shall  determine  to 
what  extent  compliance  with  the  Money 
Laundering  Control  Act  il8  USC  1956  and 
1957),  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  i31  USC  5322), 
criminal  referral  reporting  obligations,  and 
cooperation  with  law  enforLPment  authori- 
ties generally  would  be  enhanced  by  the  Issu 
ance  of  guidelines  for  the  prosecution  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  for  violations  of  such 
Acts 

lb)  Report  —Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
rep<.irt  on  .suth  determination 

SEC.  Xm.  MONEY  iJ^trNDERING  TRAINING  TEAM. 

(ai  In  General  -The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  establish  a  team  of  experts  to 
assist  and  provide  training  t<i  foreign  govern- 
ments and  agencies  thereof  In  developing 
and  expanding  their  capabilities  for  inves- 
tigating and  prosecuting  violations  of  money 
laundering  and  related  laws 

(bi  AiTHORizATiON  There  are  authoriied 
to  be  appropriated  not  more  than  $1,000,000 
to  carry  out  this  section* 
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HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Presidei  t,  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  I've  ;ver  had  the 
privilege  to  work  with  v/a^  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey. 

I  am  sure  that  history  is  going  to 
record  that  the  American  people  made 
a  great  mistake  n  not  electing  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  1968.  He  came  so  very, 
very  close  to  w-nrmg. 

If  he  had  won,  we  would  have  been 
out  of  the  Vietnam  war  much  earlier 
and  would  have  moved  much  more  vig- 
orously on  our  social  problems.  But 
that  is  history. 

The  other  day,  I  had  the  chance  to 
read  a  colimin  in  Chicago  magazine, 
written  by  its  editor,  Hillel  Levin. 

I  am  asking  that  the  first  part  of  his 
column  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  It 
shows  a  little  of  the  inspiration  Hubert 
Humphrey  could  be  to  people.  At  this 
point,  I  ask  to  insert  the  article  into 
the  RECORD. 

The  article  follows: 
Of  the  People— Here's  to  Those  Who  see 

Politics   as  Their   Vocation— and  Their 

remarkable  skill  in  dealing  with  the 

Rest  of  Us 

I  By  Hlllel  Levin) 

Fortunately,  we  can  look  back  on  our  ob- 
stinate youth  and  be  grateful  for  the  many 
things  our  elders  made  us  do.  One  such  In- 
stance for  me  was  when  1  was  summoned  by 
a  college  professor  to  an  urban  affairs  semi- 
nar conducted  by  Hubert  H  Humphrey  I  was 
less  than  thrilled  by  the  prospect  Only  a  few 
years  before,  Humphrey  had  lost  the  Presi- 
dency to  Richard  Nixon— considering  the  vic- 
tor, as  noble  a  defeat  as  any  in  the  annal,'  of 
American  politics  But  he  seemed  forever 
tainted  to  the  people  who  should  have  been 
most  Impressed  by  his  progressive  creden- 
tials, running  as  he  did  with  the  blessing  of 
the  reviled  Incumbent,  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son That  taint  had  yet  to  wear  off  by  the 
time  I  was  ordered  to  be  In  attendance 

Almost  worse.  It  was  requested  as  well  that 
I  put  on  a  tie — no  easy  task  for  a  college  stu- 
dent amid  the  rigidly  lax  fashion  codes  of  the 
early  seventies  Despite  a  frantic  search 
made  Just  hours  before  the  seminar,  the  only 
neckwear  I  could  scrounge  up  from  my  entire 
dormitory  was  a  clip-on  job  that  barely 
reached  below  my  sternum.  It  would  do.  I 
figured,  as  long  as  I  kept  my  sports  jacket 
buttoned  tightly  shut  and  stayed  hunched, 
ThinkeT-\i)ie.  In  a  chair  as  far  from  the  semi- 
nar table  as  I  could  find. 

I  was  the  first  to  arrive  In  the  tiny  con- 
ference room  and  had  just  assumed  my  in- 
conspicuous position  when  the  senator  from 
Minnesota  burst  through  the  door  and  strode 
directly  toward  me  with  his  hand  extended, 
as  though  1  were  the  one  he  had  come  all 
that  way  to  meet  Of  course,  I  sprang  to  my 
feet,  my  Oliver  Hardy  tie  flapping  outside 
my  jacket  Humphrey  didn't  seem  to  notice 
"My  name  Is  Hubert  Humphrey,"  he  said 
"Who  are  you?" 

I  can  barely  remember  what  I  mumbled  In 
resjjonse,  but  I  do  recall  that  Humphrey  ap- 
peared genuinely  Interested  in  what  I  had  to 
say  And  the  experience  went  uphill  from 
there.  If  the  media  ever  committed  a  cal- 
umny against  the  man.  It  was  their  por- 
trayal of  him  as  a  bllterlng  lightweight  who 
did  not  know  when  to  stop  talking.  In  fact, 
he  had  the  sort  of  substance  that  kept  even 
know-lt-alls    like    college    professors    spell- 


bound. His  conversation  that  day  ranged 
from  the  success  of  the  Marshall  Plan  to  the 
failure  of  America's  urban  renewal  programs 
and  what  he  saw  as  the  Inevitable  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  economy  I  particularly  remem- 
ber his  recitation  of  the  problems  Russian 
farmers  had  drying  grain  after  it  was  har- 
vested and  his  prediction  that  food  short- 
ages, more  than  any  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal, 
would  be  the  undoing  of  Communism. 

Of  course,  time  has  proved  how  prescient 
his  comments  were.  But  I  also  remember 
that  meeting  with  Humphrey  In  my  first  en- 
counter with  the  vocation  that  politics  can 
be  It's  something  people  in  the  press  don't 
talk  about  much.  More  of  our  time  is  spent 
examining  the  negative  aspects  of  the  profes- 
sion: instances  of  corruption,  insincerity, 
and  egomania.  As  well  it  should  be.  If  we 
have  any  responsibility  in  this  democracy, 
it's  as  the  perpetual  loyal  opposition,  contin- 
ually questioning  the  powers  that  be.  Vet.  as 
a  reporter,  I  found  that  the  more  I  was  ex- 
posed to  politics,  the  mce  I  came  to  respect 
the  majority  of  politicians  True,  there  are 
bad  ones,  and  there  is  also  bad  in  some  of  the 
good  ones.  But  it  takes  a  special  personality 
to  contend  for  the  affection  of  the  voters, 
and  those  who  have  it  should  be  more  re- 
vered than  reviled. 

Humphrey's  ability  to  speak  so  knowledge- 
ably  about  so  many  topics  that  day  did  not 
stem  from  the  sort  of  research  the  academics 
listening  to  him  might  do  Instead,  the  same 
easy  grace  that  had  him  seeking  out  an  awk- 
ward student  had  him  talking  about  gram 
storage  with  a  Minnesota  farmer  and  later. 
commiserating  with  an  apparatchik  in  some 
Soviet  collective.  At  their  best,  politicians 
offer  a  valuable  link  between  disparate  views 
and  people.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  FEDERICO 
PEN  A 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mayor  Federlco 
Pena,  Denver's  37th  mayor.  I  have  had 
the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  working  with  him  for  20  years;  my 
respect  for  him  continues  to  grow 

Federico  Pena  received  both  an  un- 
dergraduate degree  and  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
He  moved  to  Denver  in  1972  and  in  1978 
he  was  elected  to  the  Colorado  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  served  two 
terms.  During  his  first  term,  he  was 
named  as  the  "Outstanding  House 
Democratic  Freshman"  by  the  Colo- 
rado Social  Action  Committee.  He  was 
elected  as  mayor  in  June  1983  and  was 
reelected  4  years  later  to  serve  a  sec- 
ond term. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
history  will  mark  Federico  Pena  as  one 
of  Denver's  greatest  mayors.  Even 
though  he  faced  the  toughest  economic 
era  in  Denver  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, his  accomplishments  are  many. 
Recently,  he  opened  the  Colorado  Con- 
vention Center  which  is  already  en- 
hancing tourism  in  Colorado.  In  addi- 
tion, he  helped  gain  Federal  support  for 
the  new  Denver  International  Airport 
which  is  projected  to  open  in  late  1993; 
the  FAA  predicts  that  the  new  airport 
will  become  one  of  the  world's  busiest. 
The  Pena  administration  has  also  been 


nationally  recognized  in  the  area  of  air 
quality.  Because  of  Pena's  efforts.  Den- 
ver was  named  the  winner  of  the  pres- 
tigious "City  Liveability  Award"  by 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  But 
most  importantly  is  that  Mayor  Pena's 
administration  has  been  characterized 
by  a  strong  commitment  to  open  gov- 
ernment and  the  inclusion  of  people 
from  every  segment  of  the  community 

Clearly.  Federico  Pena  has  a  great 
deal  to  be  proud  of;  his  career  as  Mayor 
of  Denver  is  exemplary.  He  has  truly 
demonstrated  an  outstanding  level  of 
commitment  to  Denver  and  to  Colo- 
rado. I  would  like  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  a  job  well  done  I 
have  enjoyed  Federico's  friendship  and 
wish  him  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  and  their 
daughter,  Nelia,  my  very  best  In  con- 
clusion. Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  insert 
the  following  editorials  into  the 
Record  from  the  Denver  Post,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  and  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  Nov  29.  1990] 

Pena's  Bad  Ratings:  The  Unspeakable 

Reason 

By  Chuck  G.'-een  : 

It  seems  to  be  a  mystery  why,  with  an  im- 
pressive list  of  accomplishments  behind  him 
despite  nearly  a  decade  of  troubled  times. 
Federico  Pena  hasn't  been  given  due  credit 
for  his  stewardship  of  Denver 

There's  only  one  sensible  answer,  and  the 
reason  you  haven't  heard  it  mentioned  is 
that  It  is  unspeakable. 

Racism 

No  other  mayor  of  a  city  in  the  economi- 
cally depressed  energy  Iselt  of  America  and 
possibly  no  other  mayor  of  a  city  anywhere 
m  America,  can  txMist  the  fine  record  of 
Pena  Yet  his  popularity,  when  last  meas- 
ured, hovered  at  the  dismal  level  of  37  per- 
cent 

He  is  untainted  by  any  hint  of  scandal.  His 
integrity  Is  solidly  Intact  He  has  worked  ex- 
traordinarily hard  on  the  job  He  has  effi- 
ciently managed  a  big  city  in  bad  economic 
times. 

He  has  succeeded  where  predecessors 
failed— presided  over  the  construction  of  a 
convention  center,  the  opening  of  the  city's 
first  miajor  retail  mall  in  modem  times, 
groundbreaking  of  the  new  airport,  cleansing 
of  the  city's  filthy  air.  major  road-improve- 
ment projects,  approval  of  a  baseball  sta- 
dium, and  voter  acceptance  of  important 
bond  issues. 

His  critics  have  a  pathetic  list  of  indict- 
ments against  his  administration:  a  failure 
to  clean  up  the  mess  at  Denver  General  Hos- 
pital, vague  references  to  a  failure  to  attract 
competent  staff,  an  unhealthy  dependence  on 
outside  consultants,  the  deterioration  of 
downtown,  and  an  aloof  personality 

But  any  reasonable  assessment  of  the  Pena 
years  certainly  must  conclude  He  failed 
where  others  had  failed,  but  he  also  suc- 
ceeded where  others  had  failed 

He  inherited  the  DGH  mess,  and  it  defied 
any  solution  by  Pena  Just  as  it  defied  solu- 
tion by  former  Mayor  Bill  McNichols  He  in- 
herited a  deteriorating  downtown,  and  it  is 
as  much  a  symptom  of  deep  economic  woes 
as  it  is  poor  city  policies.  If  he's  guilty  of 
being  aloof,  or  of  not  having  the  best  staff  in 
the  world,  or  of  hiring  too  many  consultants, 
that's  a  political  misdemeanor,  at  worst 
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And  M)  with  his  Impressive  list  of  accom- 
pUshmenla,  aKalnst  a  rather  paltry  list  of 
failures,  the  question  goes  begg-lnR:  Why  is 
he  so  unappreciated'* 

As  the  first  minority  person  to  be  elected 
mayor  of  Denver,  and  as  a  candidate  who  de- 
feated a  popular,  likeable  Incumbent  from  an 
old  line  Denver  political  family.  Pehas 
Inau^ruaratlon  waa  awash  In  a  sea  of  resent- 
ment 

Denver's  old-boy  network  felt  ambushed  by 
Pena's  ambitious  voter-registration  drive 
and  by  his  strong  finish  In  a  run-off  election 
ag^alnst  McNlchols.  Any  chance  of  forgive- 
ness by  the  good  old  boys  was  dashed  when 
Pena  swept  their  cronies  out  of  City  Hall's 
suites 

And  while  he  was  wetting  on  the  leg  of  the 
city's  political  establishment.  Peiia  simulta- 
neously was  raising  the  hopes  of  blacks  and 
Hispanlcs  In  Denver. 

His  Inaugural  featured  dancing  In  the 
streets,  marlachl-style.  rather  than  the  tra- 
ditional black-tie  gala.  And.  as  If  to  under- 
score the  winds  of  change,  even  the  union- 
boycotted  Coors  label  was  banned  from  the 
Inaugural. 

Denver,  formerly  the  capital  city  of  cow- 
boys and  Coors.  had  elected  a  Hispanic 
mayor. 

But  Peiia  turned  out  to  be  a  minority  who 
was  mayor,  rather  than  a  minority  mayor.  A 
big  difference.  Indeed.  He  did  not  see  city 
government  as  a  minority-jobs  program;  his 
nrst  black  cabinet  member  was  appointed 
only  this  year 

Many  Hispanic  political  activists  have 
been  disappointed  that  Pena  hasn't  been 
their  captive  mayor,  blacks  have  been  re- 
sentful that  he  hasn't  provided  them  a  high- 
er profile  In  his  administration 

And  so.  while  his  accomplishments  piled 
up.  his  popularity  eroded. 

Hls  very  election  to  office  surprised,  and 
offended  the  city's  traditional  white  Demo- 
cratic power  structure  And  as  time  passed, 
his  Independence  aggravat«d  minority  con- 
stituents. 

There  Is  no  other  compelling  explanation 
of  Pena's  feeble  popularity 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  record  would 
command  more  respect  If  compiled  by  a 
mayor  6-foot-2  with  eyes  of  blue 

And  so.  while  it's  a  dirty  job,  somebody  has 
to  do  it.  And  so  It  is  I  who  will  report  the 
distasteful  source  of  Federico  Pena's  bad  rat- 
ings: 

Subtle,  but  real,  racism  In  Denver. 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  Nov   29.  1990] 
Federico  Pena  .K  Good  Mayor 

When  the  next  batch  of  history  books  on 
Denver  is  written,  they  likely  will  share  one 
conclusion:  Federico  Pena  was  a  good  mayor. 

Certainly  Peiia.  who  said  Wednesday  he 
wouldn't  seek  reelection,  had  his  flaws. 

During  his  first  term,  he  was  aloof.  Indeci- 
sive, formal,  distant,  dependent  on  outside 
consultants;  uneasy  with  the  demands  of  his 
new  Job  and  surrounded  by  staff  and  cabinet 
members  whose  competency  frequently  was 
called  Into  question 

His  leadership  skills  improved  during  his 
second  term,  but  Pefia  still  lacked  political 
clout  to  get  major  project* — Including  the 
convention  center  and  the  new  airport — com- 
pleted without  assistance  from  state  law- 
makeni  and  Gov   Roy  Romer. 

He  also  failed  to  revive  a  comatose  retail- 
ing downtown,  despite  the  priority  he  as- 
signed the  effort. 

He  even  bungled  a  couple  of  Issues  wholely 
under  his  control  Denver  General  Hospital 
still  suffers  from   financial  and  administra- 


tive problems  And  the  rlty  still  hasn  t  fig- 
ured out  how  to  plow  the  streets  properly 
after  a  major  snowstorm 

Simply  put,  Peiia  didn't  accomplish  as 
much  as  he  promised 

But  rare  Indeed  Is  the  piiluiclan  who  does 
When  Peiia's  failures  are  weighed  against 
Peiia's  achievements,  the  balance  tips  heav- 
ily toward  a  flattering  review  of  his  two 
terms— far  more  than  his  continued  low  rat- 
ing in  popularity  polls  would  indicate. 

The  on-time  and  on-budget  construction  of 
the  convention  center;  the  on-schedule  build- 
ing of  the  new  airport.  Denver's  much-Im- 
proved air  quality,  and  the  tight  flscAl  con- 
trols under  which  the  city  now  operates  are 
among  his  most  visible  accompllshmenta 

'Vet  some  of  his  most  Important  achieve- 
ments are  more  subtle. 

Under  previous  contemporary  mayors,  in- 
cluding BUI  McNlchols.  who  served  for  M 
years  until  1963.  many  public  construction 
projects  were  built  without  regard  to  how 
they  affected  human  aspects  of  the  city. 

But  Peiia  insisted  that  public  works 
projects  be  consistent  with  the  Ideals  of 
early  20th  century  Mayor  Robert  Speer,  who 
foresaw  Denver  as  a  "city  beautiful  "  and  was 
responsible  for  creating  many  of  Denver's 
wonderful  parks  and  gardens 

So.  while  many  other  urban  areas  are  dete- 
riorating Into  filth  and  physical  decay,  Den- 
ver will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
liveable  cities  in  America 

Additionally,  Peiia  opened  the  political 
process  to  people  who  felt  shut  out  of  impor- 
tant civic  decisions  Denver  is  more  demo- 
cratic because  the  mayor  involved  his 
constltutents,  even  when  they  disagreed 
with  him 

Although  metropolitan  cooperation  re- 
mains an  elusive  goal,  this  mayor  reduced 
the  persistent  political  warfare  between  Den- 
ver and  its  suburban  neighbors  to  an  occa- 
sional skirmish 

And  while  he  was  dogged  by  some  mod- 
erate scandals,  such  as  his  firing  of  former 
Police  Chief  Tom  Coogan  and  more  recently 
hospital  chief  John  Fairman.  Peiia  generally 
avoided  any  major  disgrace  and  always  con- 
ducted himself  with  personal  honor 

That  Itself  is  noteworthy,  particularly  in 
an  era  when  politicians  generally  merit  less 
public  respect  than  garbage  collectors. 

But  there  was  more 

Many  politicians  put  their  personal  pride 
and  partisan  interests  ahead  of  the  public 
good,  but  Peiia  always  considered  Denver's 
welfare  ahead  of  his  own  ambitions 

While  Denverites  many  times  questioned 
the  mayor's  policies — such  as  using  garbage 
trucks  to  pack  down  the  snow  on  side  streets 
after  a  blizzard  they  at  least  knew  his  ac- 
tions were  well-Intended 

For  Instance.  Peiia  has  been  derided  be- 
cause he  let  Governor  Romer  carry  the  cam- 
paign that  persuaded  Adams  County  voters 
to  let  Denver  annex  land  for  the  new  airport. 

But  the  move  was  graceful  and  realistic 
Peiia  didn't  have  the  political  clout  to  carry 
Adams  County;  his  power  base  is  Denver  So 
instead  of  letting  pride  hamper  his  cause,  he 
corralled  his  ego  and  faded  Into  the  back- 
ground until  the  votes  were  counted  Many 
politicians  lack  that  sort  of  common  sense 

Likewise.  Peiia  could  have  run  for  a  third 
term,  and  he  might  have  won  re-election 

But  like  old  prizefighters,  politicians  have 
to  know  when  It's  time  to  get  out  of  the  ring 
So  Pena  walked  back  to  the  locker  room 
while  he  still  wore  the  champion's  buckle 

And  Pena  did  all  this  during  the  most  des- 
perate economic  era  Denver  has  endured 
since  the  Great  Depression   He  accomplished 


more  during  loan  times  than  his  two  prede- 
cessors did  (luring  yearn  of  plenty 

Peiia  Imagined  a  great  clly  And  under  his 
leadership.  Denver  came  closer  to  being  one. 

(From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Nov   29. 

1990] 

Federico  Pena  Ca.s  Point  With  Prjde  to  His 

Legacy 

It  speaks  well  of  Mayor  Federico  Ppiia  and 
his  values  that  he  can  so  easily  step  aside 
The  truly  ego-driven  person  never  abandons 
such  a  high-prestige  occupation  — unless  in 
trade  for  one  of  even  greater  cachet 

Few  sights  are  sadder,  in  fact,  than  the  fel- 
low who  clings  to  his  job  or  craft  for  too 
long  Willie  Mays  with  the  Mets;  J  Edgar 
Hoover  after  World  War  U.  Hemingway  in 
the  1950s;  Sen  Alan  Cranston  the  day  after 
he  was  first  sworn  in. 

Not  that  Pefia  was  In  serious  danger  of 
joining  that  unhappy  list.  'Vet  remember  In- 
cumbents who  keep  running  for  re-election 
are  as  hard  to  beat  as  Ben  Johnson  on 
steroids.  What's  more.  Peiia  had  plenty  of 
other  advantages  The  local  economy  Is 
stronger  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago;  the 
mayor's  core  constituency,  the  city's  minor- 
ity population,  continues  to  grow  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  voters;  most  importantly,  a 
number  of  the  goals  Peiia  set  for  himself, 
such  as  construction  of  the  convention  cen- 
ter and  groundbreaking  on  the  new  airport, 
have  come  to  pass 

There  simply  was  no  obvious  lever  that  an 
opponent  could  seize  to  pry  Pena  from  his 
post. 

And  yet,  to  most  citizens'  shock,  the 
mayor  announced  yesterday  that  he  will  not 
run  for  re-election  He  says  personal  reasons, 
including  the  sense  he'd  accomplished  what 
he  set  out  to  achieve,  prompted  Peiia  to  give 
up  what  to  many  people  looks  like  a  terrific 
job. 

What  will  be  his  legacy''  At  this  point.  It  is 
customary  to  attribute  everything  that  hap- 
pened during  a  mayor's  tenure  either  to  his 
wisdom  or  stupidity  Such  an  analysis,  bow- 
ever,  grossly  overstates  the  Importance  of 
politics;  we  suspect  the  mayor  himself  would 
readily  prefer  a  less  ambitious  accounting. 

Clearly  the  most  important  contribution 
any  mayor  makes  Is  the  efficient  delivery  of 
traditional  ser\Mces  such  a.s  street  mainte 
nance  In  this  respect.  Pena  probably  rates  a 
B-at  least  compared  with  his  predecessor 
Several  departments  are  undoubtedly  better 
managed  today  than  they  were  eight  years 
ago  Still,  one  or  two  major  agencies  are  in 
no  better  shape,  they  will  present  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  person  who  succeeds  the  mayor 

One  problem  with  evaluating  Peiia  is  that 
so  much  of  his  reputation  is  staked  upon  the 
success  of  the  new  airport,  and  the  verdict 
on  that  project  won't  be  delivered  for  several 
(or  even  many)  years  But  say  this  much  for 
the  mayor's  effort  on  the  airport:  He  was  as 
tenacious  and  consistent  in  defense  of  this 
dream  as  anyone  could  have  asked  More 
than  any  other  construction  monument,  the 
airport  belongs  to  Peiia. 

Two  other  accomplishments  the  fact  that 
Denver  is  now.  if  belatedly,  investing  more 
in  Its  infrastructure,  and  that  the  city's  once 
rancid  relationships  with  the  suburbs  have 
been  transformed 

Of  course.  Denver  today  also  boasts  a  new 
convention  center  and  glitzy  shopping  cen- 
ter, and  the  prospect  of  a  major  league  base- 
t>all  team  Peiia's  role  in  each  of  these 
achievements  varies  from  important,  to 
modest,  to  negligible 

On  the  negative  side,  he  and  his  lieuten- 
ants never  managed  to  attract  major  down- 
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town  retailers — but  then  probably  no  mayor 
would  have  succeeded  in  that  daunting  bat- 
tle. Nor  is  it  clear  that  anothe  mayor  could 
have  stemmed  the  outflow  c  middle-class 
families  that  continued  during  the  1980b. 

This  newspaper  was  among  th^  first  to  rec- 
ognize the  mayor's  virtues:  his  drive,  intel- 
ligence, grasp  for  details,  sincerity  Hence 
our  early  endorsement  of  the  former  state 
legislator  In  1963  ^y  1987  we  had  come  to 
question  some  aspe  ts  of  his  leadership  But 
now  is  hardly  the  moment  to  dwell  on  those 
misgivings.  Now  s  .  time,  instead,  to  wish 
the  mayor  well-  which  we  hereby  do  May 
his  third  (or  is  it  his  fourth*"!  career  be  no 
less  fulfilling  than  his  current  one 

[From  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph.  Nov   30.  1990) 

Pena  Elxrr  an  Example  for  Other.s 

Political  junkies  are  still  searching  for  the 
■real"  reason  why  Denver  Mayor  Federico 
Pefia  decided  not  to  seek  a  third  term,  but 
Pena's  official  explanation  that  eight  years 
in  one  office  is  long  enough  should  be  rea- 
son enough. 

Unlike  most  politicians,  Mayor  Pefia  had 
the  perspective  to  step  aside  before  age  or 
scandal  forced  him  out  Most  of  the  state's 
political  experts  believe  he  would  have  been 
a  strong  bet  for  re-election  had  he  chosen  to 
run 

■"I'm  going  to  graciously  step  aside  as 
mayor  of  this  great  city  and  allow  a  new 
generation  of  leadership  to  take  this  city 
Into  that  decade.  "  he  said  during  his  surprise 
announcement  on  Wednesday  "Sometimes 
people  in  public  office  continue  to  run  and 
run  and  run.  and  I  don't  think  that's  what 
voters  want  More  of  us  in  public  office 

ought  to  say.    It's  time.'" 

Well  said.  Mr   Mayor 

It's  too  bad  more  public  officials  don't 
share  this  same  healthy  perspective  on  their 
public  service.  Most  of  them  cling  to  their 
office  as  though  it  were  a  birthright,  not  un- 
like a  peerage  in  the  House  of  Lords  Politi- 
cians who  have  the  good  sense  to  voluntarily 
move  on.  as  Pena  and  U  S  Sen  Bill  Arm 
strong  have  done,  are  still  the  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule 

Eight  to  12  years  should  be  plenty  of  time 
for  any  politician  to  make  a  mark  and  ser\'e 
with  distinction  For  better  or  worse,  eight 
years  proved  plenty  of  time  for  Peiia  to  have 
an  Impact  on  the  future  of  Denver  During 
his  tenure,  a  new  convention  center  was 
built,  a  new  airport  was  begun,  a  baseball- 
stadium  referendum  was  passed,  the  Cherry 
Creek  Mall  opened  and  new  air-pollution  pro- 
grams were  Implemented  Whatever  one 
thinks  of  Pena's  policies,  it's  tough  to  argue 
that  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to  pursue 
them. 

We  would  encourage  every  other  elected  of- 
ficial in  Colorado  to  heed  Pena's  advice  and 
recognize  when  it's  time  to  go.« 


COLLEGES  ARE  'ft'ORKING  FOR 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  college  leaders  in  the 
Nation  is  William  H.  Danforth,  chan- 
cellor of  Washington  University  in  St. 
LoulB,  MO  and  the  brother  of  our  col- 
league. Senator  Jack  Danforth. 

Recently,  he  had  an  opned  piece  in 
the  St.  Louie  Post-Dispatch  In  which 
he  talks  candidly  about  a  mistake  that 
was  made  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  in 


the  Department  of  Education  on  schol- 
arships for  minorities. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  sen- 
timent expressed  by  Chancellor  Dan- 
forth. 

While  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  providing  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, relative  to  many  nations  we  have 
achieved  a  surprisingly  effective  merg- 
er of  ethnic  groups  in  our  country.  But 
we  should  not  be  taking  it  for  granted. 

I    urge    my    colleagues    to    read    the 
statement  by  Chancellor  Danforth.  At 
this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  his  article  into  the  Record: 
Colleges  are  Working  for  Equal 

OPiORTUNm- 

(By  William  H  Danforth i 
A  high-ranking  official  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  said  that  colleges  and 
universities  that  receive  federal  funds  can- 
not offer  scholarships  designated  for  minor- 
ity students.  Of  more  than  25  m.eni-based 
scholarship  programs  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity. SIX  are  directed  to  minority  students 
One  of  these,  the  Patricia  Roberts  Hams 
Scholarship  Program  for  "underrepresented 
groups."  is  funded  by  Congress  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Education  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 

Of  645  undergraduates  receiving  meni- 
based  scholarships  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity, about  50  are  minority  students.  It  is 
worth  looking  at  the  rationale  for  such 
scholarships  for  minorities 

Since  its  founding,  the  United  States  has 
wrestled  with  the  integration  and  lack  of  in- 
tegration of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities  into 
the  mainstream  of  society  In  the  .American 
tradition,  many  institutions  have  joined  in 
this  effort-  Despite  many  difficulties  and  set- 
backs, on  the  whole,  the  record  is  one  of 
progress  toward  more  inclusiveness,  so  that 
today  the  United  States  has  perhaps  the 
most  successful  multi-ethnic  society  in  the 
world. 

That  statement  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some,  but  one  only  has  to  look  at  other 
countries  around  the  world  to  see  the  ter- 
rible suffering  that  is  caused  by  ethnic  strife 
Today  we  in  this  country  are  fortunate,  but 
not  so  fortunate  that  we  can  relax  We  can 
still  slide  backward,  or  we  can  strive  always 
to  be  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world  of  a 
just  and  fair  multi-ethnic,  multi-religious, 
multi-racial  society 

In  addition,  one  of  America's  Ideals  is  to 
judge  individuals  on  their  own  merits  rather 
than  on  ethnic,  family  or  social  background 
Our  concepts  of  justice  and  fairness  are  firm- 
ly rooted  in  providing  equal  opportunities 
for  all  How  do  we  establish  a  successful 
multi-ethnic  society  in  the  light  of  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  fairness  to  each  indi- 
vidual'' What  role  should  higher  education 
play"" 

These  are  not  easy  questions  with  easy  an- 
swers These  kinds  of  issues  are  not  limited 
to  colleges  and  universities  They  have  been 
and  are  being  dealt  with  by  decent  people  of 
good  will  in  every  city,  county  and  state  cap- 
ital and  in  every  school,  hospital,  large  agen- 
cy, business,  indeed,  in  every  institution  in 
our  land.  No  one  has  been  exempt  from  these 
trials.  Slowly  but  steadily,  progress  is  being 
made 

It  is  surprising  that  a  governmental  offi- 
cial would  display  so  little  confidence  in  our 
nation's  institutions  and  in  the  American 
people  by  trying  to  take  from  us  the  freedom 
to   deal    with   one   of  our   nation's   historic 


challenges  in  the  most  effective  way  we  can 

devise. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  stop  our 
progress  now  and  to  tell  important  American 
institutions  that  they  can  no  '.onger  wrestle 
with  this  program  in  vays  best  suited  to  bal- 
ance fairness  and  the  development  of  &)'.  our 
citizens,* 


PETERSBURG.  LN.  VOLUNTEER 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
•  Mr  LUGAR  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  saluting  the  Petersburg. 
IN,  'Volunteer  Fire  Department  for 
their  commendable  service  during  a 
statewide  disaster. 

In  May  1990,  the  town  of  Petersburg 
was  inundated  with  water  from  the 
swollen  White  River  The  area  was  left 
with  no  safe  drinking  water  The  Pe- 
tersburg Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
with  assistance  from  neighboring  com- 
munities, organized  and  distributed  12 
million  gallons  of  safe  water  to  the 
citizens  of  Petersburg. 

As  the  Petersburg  community  began 
to  recover  from  the  devastating  effect 
of  the  flood,  disaster  struck  again.  Tor- 
nadoes hit  the  community  The  com- 
munity suffered  millions  of  dollars  in 
damages  and  left  seven  citizens  dead. 
Once  again,  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment stepped  in  and  spent  countless 
hours  aiding  citizens  in  need. 

The  Congressional  Fire  Service  Insti- 
tute's Community  Service  Award, 
which  recognizes  fire  department  for 
their  outstanding  community  service. 
will  be  awarded  to  the  Petersburg  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  on  February 
23-24.  1991.  during  the  Indiana  Fire  In- 
structors .•\ssociation's  Fire  Con- 
ference, 

The  Indiana  Fire  Instructors  Associa- 
tion [IFIA]  will  also  be  honored  with 
the  Congressional  Fire  Service  Insti- 
tute's Length  of  Service  Award.  IFIA 
was  founded  at  Purdue  University  in 
1948.  and  has  provided  the  State's  fire 
service  members  with  quality  edu- 
cation They  strive  to  unite  both  public 
and  private  fire  service  professions  for 
the  benefit  of  all  citizens.  They  also 
provide  technical  information  and  de- 
velopment in  firemanship  training,  co- 
operation with  other  fire  prevention 
agencies,  and  encouraging  high  profes- 
sional standards  in  teaching  fire  in- 
structors. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  both  the  Peters- 
burg Volunteer  Fire  Department  and 
the  Indiana  Fire  Instructors  Associa- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  these  awards  I 
wish  for  them  many  more  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana.* 


ATTAINING  THE  RANK  OF  EAGLE 
SCOUT 

•  Mr.  HEENZ.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. February  2.  1991.  Dominic  Perry. 
Jonathan  Truchan,  and  Matthew  Thiry 
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will  attain  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 
anJ  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  offering  our  most  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  this  most  distin- 
guished honor. 

These  young  men  have  been  judged 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  of  being 
worthy  of  that  organization's  highest 
honor.  As  Eagle  Scouts,  they  have 
dilligently  followed  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  the  Boy  Scout  oath: 

On  my  honor.  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country  and  to  obey  the 
Scout  law,  to  help  other  people  at  all  times, 
to  keep  myself  physically  stronff.  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight. 

While  each  of  these  accomplished 
young  men  will  become  Eagle  Scouts 
this  weekend,  they  have  each  taken 
different  paths  to  attain  this  honor 

Dominic  Perry,  age  17,  joined  Cub 
Scout  Pack  No.  1  in  1981.  Upon  gradua- 
tion in  1984.  he  joined  Boy  Scout  Troop 
No.  1.  where  he  has  served  as  patrol 
leader,  senior  patrol  leader,  and  is  cur- 
rently the  squad  leader  In  addition. 
Dominic  earned  several  awards  and 
honors  since  becoming  a  Boy  Scout,  in- 
cluding the  Arrow  of  Light  Award.  23 
merit  badges,  and  8  skill  awards.  For 
his  Eagle  project.  Dominic  built  direc- 
tional signs  to  point  the  location  of  the 
historic  Kidds  Mill  Covered  Bridge  in 
Mercer  County.  PA  which  was  built  in 
the  year  1868. 

Jonathan  Truchan  is  18  years  old  and 
joined  Cub  Scout  Pack  No.  65  in  1982.  In 
1987.  he  earned  his  varsity  letter  and 
became  a  Boy  Scout.  Jonathan  has 
served  as  squad  leader,  treasurer,  and 
is  currently  cocaptaln  of  the  varsity 
team.  He  is  a  member  of  Langundowi 
Lodge  No.  46  Order  of  the  Arrow,  and 
has  earned  44  merit  badges  and  8  skill 
awards  For  his  Eagle  Scout  project. 
Jonathan  planned  and  organized  a  won- 
derful dinner  banquet  for  50  senior  citi- 
zens for  which  food  was  donated  by 
local  businesses  in  Sharon.  PA 

Matthew  Thiry.  age  14.  became  a  Cub 
Scout  in  1984  when  he  joined  Pack  No 
45.  After  transferring  to  Cub  Scout 
Pack  No.  1  as  a  Webelo.  Matthew 
earned  the  Arrow  of  Light  Award— the 
highest  honor  a  Cub  Scout  can  earn. 
Soon  after,  he  graduated  to  the  varsity 
team  and  joined  Troop  No  1.  Jonathan 
haa  served  as  assistant  patrol  leader, 
patrol  leader,  and  is  currently  senior 
patrol  leader.  He  has  earned  21  merit 
badges  and  12  skill  awards.  For  his 
Eagle  project.  Matthew  constructed 
shelves  and  painted  floors,  walls,  and 
ceilings  at  St.  Joseph  Food  Pantry  in 
Sharon.  PA 

Mr  President.  I  ask  you  to  join  me. 
the  Scouts'  families,  their  friends,  and 
their  Scoutmaater.  Jim  Perry,  in  cele- 
brating the  achievements  of  these 
three  young  men  We  all  are  especially 
proud  of  each  of  them.* 


HKOIRECTION  OF  SDI 
•  Mr  KERRY  Mr  Pre.<^ident.  in  hl.s 
State  of  the  Union  addre.ss  last  week. 
President  Bush  praised  the  Patriot 
missile  defense  system  and  announced 
that  the  SDI  program  would  be 
refocused  to  protect  against  limited 
ballistic  missile  strikes.  In  a  February 
3  editorial  entitled  'Patriots  Work. 
Star  Wars  Wont.",  the  New  York 
Times  pointed  out  why  the  success  of 
the  Patriot  system  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
says  very  little  about  the  feasibility  of 
ballistic  missile  defense  as  envisioned 
under  the  SDI  Program. 

Despite  the  President's  redirection  of 
SDI.  its  focus  will  continue  to  be  a 
space-based  defense  system,  the  first 
phase  of  which  would  be  centered 
around  the  Brilliant  Pebbles  Program. 
This  program— which  has  not  pro- 
ceeded much  beyond  the  view-graph 
stage— will  threaten  the  ABM  Treaty 
long  before  it  threatens  the  Iraqi  Scuds 
that  the  Patriots  have  handled  so  suc- 
cessfully. However,  the  Patriot  system, 
which  is  ground-based,  has  had  nothing 
to  do  with  SDI;  it  is  an  Army  air  de- 
fense program  begun  in  the  late-1960's 
and  adopted  for  ATBM  use  in  the  mid- 
1980's. 

Patriot  has  indeed  performed  well  in 
defending  against  Iraqi  Scud  missiles 
fired  at  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia.  But 
Its  mission  has  been  a  limited  one.  The 
Scud  is  a  1960's  vintage,  single-warhead 
missile  that  travels  at  a  relatively  slow 
sijeed.  and  the  Iraqis  have  launched 
only  a  few  missiles  at  a  time.  Because 
the  Patriot  was  not  intended  to  defend 
cities,  it  generally  intercepts  missiles 
near  the  end  of  their  flight,  which 
sometimes  results  in  debris — and  even 
warheads — landing  and  causing  sub- 
stantial damage. 

Further  research  and  development  on 
enhancing  the  Patriot  might  enable  it 
to  intercept  tactical  ballistic  missiles 
earlier  in  flight,  destroy  them  more  ef- 
fectively, and  contend  with  multiple 
launches.  That  is  why  I  have  supported 
Patriot  enhancement  as  a  means  of 
achieving  greater  ATBM  capability 
However,  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  SDI's  mission  is  much  more  de- 
manding. 

Although  the  President  called  for  a 
refocused  SDI  Program,  he  still  envi- 
sions its  having  the  capability  to  deal 
with  any  future  threat  to  the  United 
States,  to  our  forces  overseas,  and  to 
our  friends  and  allies— hardly  a  limited 
task  It  would  require  protecting  cities 
against  both  strategic  and  tactical  bal- 
listic missiles,  missiles  equipped  with 
conventional,  chemical,  nuclear,  or  bi- 
ological warheads  The  President's  SDI 
system  must  be  able  to  defeat  a  bar- 
rage attack  as  well  as  the  counter- 
measures — such  as  jamming,  decoys, 
and  depressed  trajectories— that  any 
determined  adversary  would  likely  em- 
ploy in  launching  a  missile  strike. 

In  the  almost  8  years  since  President 
Reagan    proposed    SDI   as   a    means   of 


making  nuclear  weapons  Impotent  and 
obsolete,  there  Ls  virtually  no  evidence 
that  the  United  Stales  Is  any  closer  to 
developing  a  survivable  and  cost-effec- 
tive system  capable  of  defending 
against  a  large-scale  ballistic  missile 
strike  The  success  of  the  Patriot  in 
the  gulf  has  demonstrated  only  that  we 
can  defeat  a  limited,  short-range. 
decoy-free,  nonnuclear.  surface-to-sur- 
face Scud  attack.  This  success  should 
not  be  used  as  a  justification  for  the 
grandiose,  costly,  and  destiibilizing  SDI 
Program — most  recently  reincarnated 
under  the  name  Global  Protection 
Against  Limited  Strikes  [GPALS]— 
which  the  Bush  administration  contin- 
ues to  pursue 

I  thank  the  chair  and  ask  that  the 
New  'V'ork  Times  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  statement. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  3.  1991) 
Patriots  Work— Star  Wars  Wont 

Night  after  night,  television  viewers  have 
been  stirred  by  scenes  of  Patriot  missiles  ris- 
ing Into  the  sky  to  knock  down  Iraq's  Scud 
missiles  aimed  at  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
But  now  President  Bush  and  Congressional 
hawks  wrongly  cite  this  achievement  to  Jus- 
tify reviving  Star  Wars,  the  ailing  program 
to  develop  a  space-based  missile  defense. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message  last 
week,  the  President  praised  the  Patriots  and 
called  for  refocuslng  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative.  His  Idea  Is  to  protect  against  lim- 
ited ballistic  missile  strikes  that  might 
threaten  the  United  States,  its  forces  over- 
seas or  Its  friends  and  allies 

Mr  Bush's  call  for  a  new  focus  Is  welcome. 
The  original  Star  Wars  goal  of  defending  the 
United  States  against  an  all-out  attack  by 
thousands  of  Soviet  warhPads  no  longer 
.seems  feasible,  or  perhaps  even  necessary. 
Meanwhile,  the  threat  of  limited  missile  at- 
tacks abroad  Is  growing  as  third  world  dic- 
tators develop  small  missile  forces 

But  Mr  Bush  and  other  Star  Wars  boosters 
are  planning  too  grandiose  a  cure  for  this 
limited  problem.  The  success  of  the  Patriots 
proves  only  that  ground-based  missiles  can 
protect  cities  against  small-scale  attacks 
employing  conventional  warheads  Nothing 
so  far  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  suggests  the 
need  for  costly,  technically  dubious  weapons 
that  would  be  based  in  space 

The  Patriots  appear  to  have  Intercepted 
most  of  the  Scuds  they  have  been  fired  at. 
But  their  success  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
Scuds  are  crude  missiles.  Inaccurate  and  rel- 
atively slow,  and  the  Iraqis  have  fired  only  a 
few  at  a  time  A  missile  attack  could  hardly 
be  easier  to  counter 

The  Patriot  Itself  is  relatively  crude,  an 
anti-aircraft  weapon  upgraded  to  intercept 
missiles  and  now  pressed  Into  a  role  for 
which  It  was  not  designed,  the  defense  of 
populated  areas  In  protecting  Isolated  mili- 
tary sites,  a  Patriot  need  only  nudge  a  Scud 
off  course  But  in  populated  areas,  the  inter- 
cepts must  be  near-perfect  In  Israel  and  Ri- 
yadh, the  Patriots  are  Intercepting  Scuds 
near  the  end  of  their  trajectories,  allowing 
debris  and  even  warheads  to  land  and  cause 
damage. 

Even  so.  the  Patriots  have  nullified  Iraq's 
terror  weapons— and  made  It  possible  for  Is- 
rael to  stay  out  of  the  war  Imagine  how 
much  worse  It  would  be  if  all  the  Scuds  hit 
their  targets. 
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The  real  lesson  of  the  Patriots  is  thai  re- 
search 18  needed  to  develop  even  more  effec- 
tive ground-ba.sed  defensive  missiles,  with 
longer  range,  greater  power  to  demolish  the 
target  and  the  ability  to  handle  many  at- 
tacking missiles  The  Star  Wars  program  an- 
nounceil  success  with  one  such  missile  in  a 
test  last  week  The  Kris,  a  ground-ba.sed  in- 
terceptor, knocked  down  a  mock  warhead 
from  an  intercontinental  missile  when  it  was 
still  100  miles  away  and  moving  four  times  as 
fast  as  a  Scud 

That  Is  the  kind  of  weapon  that  should  be 
emphasized  as  Star  Wars  research  is 
refocused.  It  could  protect  .American  forces 
and  friendly  nations  in  regions  already 
threatened  by  short-range  missiles.  And  at 
some  future  date.  It  might  be  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  continental  United  States.  Only  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  among  potentially 
hostile  powers,  have  long-range  missiles  that 
can  reach  the  United  States  today.  No  third 
world  nation  Is  likely  to  havp  that  capability 
before  the  next  century. 

No  plausible  threat  yet  exists  that  would 
Justify  a  major  effort  to  develop  and  deploy 
space-based  weapons.  Yet  that's  what  high 
Defense  Department  officials  want  to  do  in 
response  to  Mr.  Bush's  call  for  a  new  focus. 
They  are  simply  shrinking  the  grandiose  sys- 
tem they  have  long  planned,  both  in  space 
and  on  ground.  Once  they  hoped  to  orbit  4.600 
small  rockets  that  would  swoop  down  on 
enemy  missiles.  Now  they  contemplate  a 
fourth  as  many. 

That  sounds  more  like  a  desperate  attempt 
to  salvage  the  extravagant  and  chancy  old 
Star  Wars  program  than  an  effort  to  meet  a 
genuine  need.  The  best  defense  would  forgo 
such  pie-ln-the-sky  dreams  and  remain  sol- 
idly based  on  the  ground.* 


PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  some  negative  stories  about 
proprietary  schools,  some  of  them  de- 
served. 

But  the  proprietary  schools  of  the 
Nation  offer  aid  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  non-college-bound  students 
that  is  extremely  important. 

The  so-called  business  schools  of 
whatever  variety  are  making  an  ex- 
tremely important  contribution  to  the 
Nation. 

Only  about  8  percent  of  those  who  do 
not  go  on  from  high  school  to  college 
get  any  kind  of  skills  training  during 
their  school  years. 

That's  a  grim  statistic. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  proprietary 
schools  can  or  should  fill  this  gap  by 
themselves,  but  they  are  making  an 
important  contribution. 

1  ask  to  Insert  an  article  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  titled  ■Proprietary 
Schools  Offer  Training.  Job  Guaran- 
tees." written  by  Merrill  Goozner. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  6.  1991] 

Proprietary  Schools  Offer  Training.  Job 

Guarantees 

I  By  Merrill  Goozner) 

College  students  aren't  promised  a  Job 
after  four  years  of  tuition  payments.  Com- 
munity colleges  are  an  even  dicier  propo- 
sition for  students,  if  the  measurement  Is  a 
guaranteed  job  placement  at  the  end  of  the 
two-year  program 


But  proprietary  schools  are  held  to  that 
standard  These  profit-making  educational 
institutions — usually  known  for  training 
people  in  fields  like  cosmetology,  truck  driv- 
ing, electronics  and  office  work — can't  offer 
their  students  the  excuse  that  at  least  they 
got  a  liberal  arts  education  for  their  tuition 
money. 

Their  only  reason  for  being,  and  their 
promise  to  the  students  who  pay  thousands 
of  dollars  to  attend  the  schools,  is  that  they 
hold  the  tickets  to  jobs  in  their  fields. 

Unfortunately,  as  numerous  government 
crackdowns  and  newspaper  exposes  over  the 
years  have  shown,  very  few  of  them  do  it 
right.  One  Illinois  proprietary  school  regu- 
lator, who  did  not  want  his  name  used,  de- 
spairs of  ever  being  able  to  clean  up  the 
"proprietary  school  mess." 

"You  wonder  why  the  kids  are  going  there 
in  the  first  place,  especially  when  they  have 
community  colleges  to  go  to.  "  he  said. 

However,  there  are  proprietary  schools 
that  give  their  students  real  value  for  their 
money.  The  good  ones: 

Have  rigorous  academic  standards  for  ad- 
mission into  the  program.  No  student  Is  ac- 
cepted who  can't  do  the  work; 

Give  students  a  realistic  sense  of  the  ca- 
reer and  what  is  expected  of  them  before 
they  enroll  in  the  school; 

Constantly  update  the  curriculum  so  that 
it  is  in  tune  with  the  needs  of  the  industry: 
and 

Have  an  active  and  successful  placement 
program  for  graduates 

Looking  at  one  proprietary  school  that 
does  it  right  provides  some  valuable  lessons 
for  young  adults  who  are  considering  plunk- 
ing down  their  hard-earned  cash  or  taking 
out  a  loan  to  attend  one  of  these  schools 

Fox  College  in  southwest  suburban  Oak 
Lawn  has  been  training  executive  assistants 
for  downtown  corporations,  law  and  account- 
ing firms  since  1957  Housed  m  a  former  Dis- 
trict 123  elementary  school  building,  the  col- 
lege trains  more  than  100  students  a  year  in 
a  rigorous  curriculum  of  word  processing, 
shorthand,  business  math  and  English  and 
office  management. 

Before  any  young  woman— and  in  a  world 
where  sex-role  stereotyping  remains 
imbedded  In  the  work  culture.  100  percent  of 
its  students  are  women — enrolls  in  the  one- 
year  course,  school  president  Edward 
Kapelinskl  Sr  encourages  the  prospective 
student  to  contact  employers  about  the 
school  Graduates  can  be  found  at  downtown 
employers  like  Amoco  Corp..  National  Life 
Insurance  Co  .  Coopers  &  Lybrand  and  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago 

"Fox  is  dedicated  to  turning  out  qualified 
students.  "  said  Laura  Bellis.  a  recruitment 
specialist  at  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co..  one  of 
the  firms  that  recruits  from  Fox  College. 
"It's  been  fairly  difficult  to  find  skilled, 
qualified  executive  assistants  because  there 
aren't  as  many  people  interested  as  there 
were  in  the  past. 

"Plus,  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  skills 
tends  to  be  lacking  in  students  coming  out  of 
school.  But  Fox  doesn't  skimp  on  the  pro- 
gram. They  don't  just  pass  people  through.  " 
she  said. 

Fox  requires  its  students  have  a  high 
school  diploma  and  a  certain  level  of  math 
and  English  proficiency  before  starting  the 
program.  The  school  gives  prospective  stu- 
dents a  battery  of  tests  to  ensure  they  are 
capable  of  performing  the  work. 

About  half  of  the  student  body  comes  di- 
rectly from  high  school,  where  most  were 
"B"  and  "C"  students.  The  other  half  are 
college  dropouts. 


•"We  are  really  looking  for  a  level  of  desire 
when  we  screen  people,  not  the  academic 
background."  said  Edward  Kapelinsk;  Jr., 
who  is  director  of  marketing  for  the  school. 

The  desire  has  to  be  there  because  of  the 
rigors  of  the  program  Classes  run  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  2  p.m  every  day  witl".  three  hoars  of 
typing  and  shorthand  that  can  be  done  be- 
tween 2  and  5  p.m.  on  the  Fox  prem.ises 

Fox's  academic  calendar  corresponds  to 
the  work  world,  not  the  vacation-laden 
school  year.  Students  are  requi-f-ed  to  dress 
as  if  they  were  headed  downtown  for  a  job 
The  program  can  be  completed  :n  nine 
months,  although  most  students  take  up  to  a 
year 

"There  are  some  dropouts,'  said 
Kapelinskl  Sr.  "If  a  young  lady  falls  behind 
on  her  work,  she's  given  a  probation  for  a 
month.  And  if  she  doesn't  catch  up.  she's  dis- 
missed." 

Tuition  for  the  program  is  J4,950  plus  an 
additional  $450  for  course  miaterials  About  a 
third  of  the  students  get  government  grants 
and  loans.  Its  default  rate  is  about  5  percent, 
according  to  government  figures 

Another  third  accept  a  loan  from  the  col- 
lege, which  must  be  repaid  within  one  year. 
The  school  charges  9  percent  interest  on  the 
one-year  loan. 

When  asked  how  young  adults  just  enter- 
ing the  work  force  can  afford  to  pay  back 
nearly  J5.000  m  one  year,  the  Kapelinskis 
pointed  to  the  salary  ranges  and  placement 
rates  of  their  graduates  The  school  says  it 
has  placed  100  percent  of  its  graduates  in  the 
last  year  The  average  starting  pav  was 
$19,000 

It's  that  kind  of  salary  that  contir.ues  to 
draw  students  to  Fox  College,  Most  of  whom 
hear  about  it  by  word-of-mouth 

"I  heard  from,  .my  beauty  shop  that  their 
friends  got  real  good  jobs,"  said  Elaine 
Taidus  of  .Ms;p,  who  at  56  Is  attending  Fox 
With  her  19-year-old  daughter  Micheie  She  s 
hoping  in  a  years  lime  to  leave  her  j.  b  a*  a 
cook  at  Westgate  Countrj'  Club  Michele 
wants  something  better  than  waitressmg 

"These  people  make  or  break  the  execu- 
tives they  work  for,"  said  Arthur  .^nde^8er  s 
Bellis.  "Our  starting  salary  for  executive  as- 
sistants ranges  from  the  upper  teens  to  the 
low  twenties  and  an  executive  assistant  with 
experience  can  earn  up  to  the  mid-  to  upper- 
thirties." 

Despite  employer  raves  for  Fox  College's 
program,  school  enrollment  has  suffered  in 
recent  years.  Newspaper  reports  about  abu- 
sive proprietary  schools  nave  scared  away 
prospective  students,  Kapelinskl  Sr  said 

Gary  Osga.  acting  manager  of  the  non-pub- 
lic school  approval  section  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Education,  said  the  state  passed 
new  rules  for  proprietary  schools  in  1989  m 
the  wake  of  a  Chicago  Sun-Tim.es  investiga- 
tion of  proprietary  schools. 

Those  rules  wont  be  effective  for  some 
time.  The  rules  require  that  all  proprietary 
schools  report  their  government-backed  stu- 
dent loan  default  rates  and  placem;ent  rates 
to  the  state  The  state  then  wil]  be  able  to 
refuse  a  license  to  any  school  that  falls 
below  50  percent  of  the  state-wide  average 

However,  the  state  is  still  months  and  pos- 
sibly years  away  from  developing  its 
database.  Moreover,  the  rules  will  only 
eliminate  the  worst  of  student  loan  abusers. 

That  leaves  the  relatively  unsophisticated 
education  consumers  populating  the  propri- 
etary school  marketplace  on  their  own  Osga 
recommends  that  prospective  students  go 
and  spend  time  talking  to  the  student*  be- 
fore enrolling  in  a  school 

They  should  also  get  the  names  of  grad- 
uates and  see  where  they  wound  up  working. 
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Did  the  kid  aixnul  JIO.OOO  to  learn  auto  me 
chanlca  and  wind  up  chantflng  oil  at  a  Jiffy 
Lub*"''"  he  said 

Unfortunately,  most  of  these  kids  aren't 
that  sophlstkated."  he  said  "I  don't  know  If 
there  Is  any  way  to  save  them  fronn  their 
own  gullibility    "• 


SENATOR  PACKWOOI)  SALUTES 
DIANA  GOLDEN  THE  RECIPIENT 
OF  THE  1991   FLO  HYMAN  AWARD 

•  Mr  PACKWOOD  Mr  President, 
today  1  am  honored  to  tell  you  about 
this  years  recipient  of  the  Flo  Hyman 
Award,  which  rtn  og'nlzes  those  female 
athletes  who  best  exemplify  courage 
and  dedication  to  their  sport.  This 
year,  the  award  Roes  to  Diana  Golden, 
a  woman  who  despite  the  loss  of  her 
light  leg  to  cancer  at  the  age  of  12. 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  best  ski 
racers — disabled  or  able  bodied— this 
country  has  ever  produced. 

As  a  member  of  the  US  Disabled  Ski 
Team  from  1979^82  and  1985-90,  Diana 
won  10  World  Disabled  Ski  Champion- 
ship titles,  a  1988  Olympic  gold  medal 
in  the  disabled  giant  slalom,  and  19 
U.S  National  P'Aent  Championship  ti- 
tles between  1981  90  Sh^'  Wius  the  first 
disabled  athlete  to  be  rei ognized  with 
the  most  prestigious  awards  for  skiing, 
including  Female  Skier  of  the  Year  in 
1988 

Ms  Golden's  skiing  accomplishments 
are  phenomenal  She  has  had  an  out- 
standing skiing  career,  and  has  earned 
a  place  along  side  some  of  this  coun- 
try's greatest  female  athletes — Chris 
Evert.  Martina  Navratilova.  Jackie 
Joyner-Kersee.  and  FIvelyn  Ashford 

Diana  Golden's  accomplishments 
have  and  will  continue  to  be  shared  by 
others  Her  pioneering  ways  have  set 
the  stage  for  other  disabled  skiers 
•■Passing  the  Torch  "  this  year's 
theme  for  National  Girls  and  Women  in 
Sports  Day  appropriately  symbolizes 
Diana's  role  as  an  athlete  who  will  in- 
spire all  who  follow  her  lead  to  reach 
for  the  gold 

Mr  Tresident.  on  February  7.  I  will 
honor  the  recipient  of  the  1991  Flo 
Hyman  Award  at  this  year's  "National 
Girls  and  Women  in  Sports  Day" 
luncheon  Many  of  you  know  the  story 
behind  the  Flo  Hyman  Award,  but  for 
those  of  you  who  do  not.  I  would  like 
to  explain  how  this  tradition  started  5 
years  ago  In  1984,  I  met  a  special 
woman  by  the  name  of  Flo  Hyman 
when  she  came  to  lobby  Congress  Flo 
and  other  Olympic  athletes  were  work- 
ing with  Senators  at  that  time  to  try 
to  restore  landmark  civil  rights  protec- 
tion for  women,  minority,  and  disabled 
athletes  At  i  crowded  press  con- 
ference, Flo  delivered  an  inspiring 
speech  about  how  the  Civil  Rights 
I>aw  title  IX  had  enabled  her  to  ful- 
fill her  dream  and     reach  for  the  gold" 

Flo    Hyman    died    of    .Marfan's    Syn 
drome  2  years  later  on  January  24,  1986. 
I   was   moved   by   the  sudden   death   of 
such  a  gifted  young  woman  and  wanted 


to  do  something  in  her  memory  In 
honor  of  Flo  Hyman.  I  introduced  the 
resolution  to  begin  "National  Girls  and 
Women  in  Sports  Day'  because  al- 
though the  history  of  women  in  sports 
is  rich  and  long,  there  has  been  little 
formal  recognition  of  women  s  athletic 
achievements. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  first 
Flo  Hyman  Award  was  given  This  year 
I  am  pleased  that  the  torch  will  be 
passed  to  such  an  outstanding  and  de- 
serving recipient.  My  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  Diana  Golden. • 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR'S 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION  REPORT 
ON  UMW  RETIREE  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFITS 
•  Mr  WALLOP  Mr  President,  on  No 
vember  10  of  last  year,  the  Department 
of  Labor's  Coal  Commission  issued  a 
report  on  the  financial  problems  of  the 
pension  and  benefit  plans  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  [UMWA]  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation [BCOA]  The  report  focused  on 
the  growing  number  of  orphan  coal 
miner  retirees  whose  health  benefits 
have  been  cut  off  by  companies  which 
have  gone  out  of  business,  quit  coal 
mining  or  were  sold  to  nonunion  com- 
panies. The  Commission  has  made  a 
recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  these  problems  be  addressed 
with  an  industry-wide  tax  on  coal.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  first  controversies 
facing  the  Secretary -designate 

Mr.  President,  a  tax  on  all  coal  pro- 
ducers is  not  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem This  problem  was  created  by  the 
companies  which  are  signatories  to  the 
UMWA-BCOA  agreement  which  guaran- 
teed benefits  to  all  union  workers 
Nonunion  companies  which  were  not 
signatories  to  this  agreement  should 
not  be  forced  to  pay  for  promises  they 
neither  made  nor  a  system  they  did  not 
design— a  system  that  has  created  the 
problem  of  the  underfunded  benefit 
plans.  This  is  not  a  regional  problem;  it 
is  a  union  versus  nonunion  problem 
and  one  which  should  be  resolved 
through  collective  bargaining.  The 
Government  does  not  belong  in  this 
dispute. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  a  recent  column  on  this  re- 
port by  syndicated  columnist  Warren 
Brookes  and  will  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  RECORt)  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  As  Mr  Brookes  points  out, 
private  unionized  companies  are  mov- 
ing to  shift  health  benefit  commit- 
ments made  by  them  in  collective  bar- 
gaining to  the  general  taxpayer 
through  a  national  health  insurance 
scheme  or  otherwise  mandate  benefits 
at  a  union-based  level  to  all  employers 
The  purpose  of  this  move  is  straight- 
forward. It  is  an  attempt  to  level  com- 
petition by  Government  flat.  So  once 
again,  high-sulfur  eastern  coal  compa- 
nies which  are  less  competitive  will  at- 


tempt to  burden  their  low-sulfur,  west- 
ern counterparts  with  their  bad  union 
bargains  which  should,  under  labor 
law.  be  resolved  in  other  ways  This 
broad-based  approach  is  unfair  and 
would  make  a  sham  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process 

A  tax  on  coal  ignores  fundamental 
labor  law  concepts  and  it  is  not  the 
way  to  resolve  pension  and  benefit 
problems.  I  cannot  imagine  why  any 
business  or  labor  union  would  seek 
Government  intervention  in  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process 

Mr  President,  legislation  was  intro- 
duced last  year  which  was  designed  to 
resolve  the  financial  problems  of  the 
UMWABCOA  agreement  by  taxing  all 
producers,  including  those  not  involved 
in  the  contract  I  have  little  doubt  that 
we  will  revisit  this  issue  in  the  102d 
Congress.  Before  we  do  so,  however,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  new  Secretary 
of  Labor  answers  one  question  I  and 
many  others  have  about  the  Coal  Com- 
mission report  Why  should  American 
taxpayers  shoulder  the  burden  of  ill- 
conceived  union  bargains  with  big  busi- 
ness'' 

The  column  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jan.  7.  1991) 

Bio  Labor's  Agenda  Mandated  Benefits 
I  By  Warren  Brookes) 

Last  week,  when  Representative  William 
Ford,  Mlchlsran  Democrat,  took  over  the 
moribund  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, big  labor  could  hardly  wait,  and  big 
business  was  right  behind  It  Mr  Ford  Is  the 
quintessential  big-labor,  union-label  Demo- 
crat 

Mr  Ford's  agenda  Is  clear  Both  labor  and 
big  business  want  to  "level  the  playing  field" 
on  health  benefits,  where  non-union  firms 
now  enjoy  substantial  competitive  advan- 
tages 

There  are  two  ways  this  can  be  done  Shift 
the  entire  health  benefit  burden  to  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers  through  some  kind  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  scheme,  or  mandate 
those  benefits  at  a  union-based  level  to  all 
employers  With  current  fiscal  austerity, 
mandates  will  be  the  vehicle  of  choice. 

The  opening  wedge  in  this  drive  Is  a  report 
of  Latxirs  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Unit- 
ed Mine  Workers  of  America  Retiree  Health 
Benefits,  known  as  the  Coal  Commission. 
This  report  focused  on  the  growing  number 
of  "orphan"  coal  miner  retirees,  whose 
health  benefits  have  been  cut  off  by  compa- 
nies that  have  gone  out  of  business,  quit  coal 
mining  or  been  sold  to  non-slgnatorles  to  the 
agreement  between  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  the  Bituminous  Coal  Opera- 
tors Association 

Under  the  BCOAUMW  agreements,   these 

orphans"  are  the  responsibility  of  the  sig- 
natory companies  who  have  seen  their  health 
care  benefit  costs  more  than  double  In  the 
last  decade  and  who  project  a  deficit  In  this 
fund  of  more  than  S300  million  by  the  year 
1993,  a  number  that  Is  hotly  contested 

While  the  commission  could  not  reach  a 
consensus  on  how  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
Its  Chairman  William  Usery  (labor  secretary 
under  President  Gerald  Fordi  argues  that 
this  can  only  be  solved  by  an  Industrywide 
tax  on  coal.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Industry 
Is  non-union 

As  Mr  Usery  told  the  National  Journal  re- 
cently, "Yoa  couldn't  hardly  take  a  position 
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that  there  wasn't  a  responsibility  on  behalf 
nf  the  industry  to  these  people  "  But  Sen 
Malcolm  Wallop.  Wyoming  Republican,  ex- 
pressed the  unified  opposition  of  the  Western 
coa!  operators:  "1  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
either  Wyoming  miners  or  their  companies 
ought  to  pay  for  a  problem  that  is  not  of 
their  making  and  w  which  they  had  no  part 
in  the  negotiation." 

The  .spectacle  of  retired  West  Virginia  coal 
miners  coping  with  serious  illnesses  in  their 
declining  years,  abandoned  by  runaway  cor- 
p<jraiions.  Is  almost  certain  to  make  this  a 
Uiugh  issue  for  the  Bush  administration  It 
will  be  ."iorely  tempted  to  let  Mr  Ford  and 
the  forces  of  I'MW  BCOA  roll  right  over 
them. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  the  administra- 
tion win  want  to  consider  the  facts  First 
and  foremost,  this  problem  is  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  bad  collective  bargaining— mainly  on 
the  part  of  the  UMW.  which  sacrificed  work- 
ers' Jobs  to  preserve  health  benefit  levels  (lOO 
percent  coverage  of  all  medical  needs).  Since 
1979.  the  UMW  has  lost  more  than  64,000  jobs. 
But  through  1987.  total  BCOA  contributions 
to  the  pension  and  benefit  funds  only  fell  9 
percent  (See  table.) 

HOW  BIG  COAt  AND  UMWA  GOT  IN  TROUBLE 
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This  made  Elastern  coal  less  and  less  com- 
petitive, with  total  benefit  costs  reaching 
J2  25  per  ton  So  In  1988.  the  UMW  accepted 
managements  proposal  to  shift  from  a  ton- 
nage basis  for  contributing  to  the  funds  tcr 
an  hourly  basis  They  got  snookered 

Soaring  productivity  in  the  mines  meant 
hours  would  be  declining  even  as  tonnage 
kept  rising  As  a  result,  the  UMW  accepted  a 
60  percent  cut  In  total  benefit  contributions 
(pension  and  health)  precisely  at  the  time 
when  health  benefit  demands  were  rising 
geometrically. 

Since  1967,  total  contributions  by  the 
BCOA  companies  to  the  health  and  pension 
funds  fell  from  7  percent  to  3  percent  of  the 
price  of  Eastern  coal  While  this  reflected 
two  legitimate  concerns— the  competitive- 
ness of  Eastern  coal  and  the  overfunding  of 
the  UMW  pension  benefits— it  also  created  a 
health  benefits  crisis.  In  an  attempt  to  force 
an  Industrywide  solution 

The  Private  Benefits  Alliance  (about  70 
percent  of  coal  tonnage  i  argues  that  had  the 
Industry  merely  maintained  health  fund  con- 
tributions at  the  contractually  assumed 
level,  the  1950  benefit  trust  would  be  In  bal- 
ance. It  says  the  entire  health  care  deficit 
could  be  balanced  by  raising  the  cost  per  ton 
by  16  cents  or  0  6  percent  of  the  cost  of  East- 
ern coal. 

In  a  very  competitive  marketplace,  that  is 
not  small,  but  it  is  certainly  too  small  to 
warrant  federal  lnter\'ention  and  Industry- 
wide taxes,  particularly  for  a  too-generous 
contract  that  now  costs  the  BCOA  companies 
more  than  J4.000  per  worker, 

A»  Senator  James  Jeffords,  a  liberal  Ver- 
mont Republican,  complained  to  outgoing 
Lalwr  Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole:    "How  coal 


operators  who  have  never  been  party  to  any 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  contract 
can  be  expected  to  fund  the  liabilities  of 
their  competitors  is  difficult  to  understand  ' 
Just  as  difficult  to  understand  is  why 
Western  low-sulfur  coal  should  subsidize 
Eastern  high-sulfur  coal.  Why  should  general 
taxpayers  subsidize  bad  union  bargains  made 
with  big  business'!'  Mr  Ford  and  Later  Sec- 
retary-designate Lynn  Martin  need  good  an- 
swers* 


WAR  DJ  THE  GULF 

•  Mr,  SIMON,  Mr,  President,  all  Amer- 
icans are  united  in  the  hope  that  the 
gulf  conflict  will  end  quickly,  with  as 
few  casualties  as  possible.  We  all  sup- 
port our  men  and  women  serving  this 
Nation  in  the  Gulf, 

That  does  not  mean  that  silence 
should  replace  discourse 

I  believe  that  I  and  46  other  Senators 
voted  correctly  in  urging  continued  use 
of  sanctions  rather  than  the  alter- 
native of  force.  Many  experts  believed 
that  sanctions  had  a  real  chance  of 
working,  including  the  two  immediate 
past  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  six  of  the  seven  living  former 
Secretaries  of  Defense  But  following 
the  course  laid  out  in  the  constitution. 
Congress  authorized  the  use  of  force, 
and  the  President  has  acted.  Now  our 
only  option  is  to  pursue  the  war  vigor- 
ously and  get  it  over  quickly. 

For  both  social  and  economic  rea- 
sons, we  should  not  let  the  financial 
burden  of  this  war  fall  on  our  children 
Other  nations  should  be  picking  up 
more  of  the  cost,  but  the  financial  bal- 
ance that  remains  should  be  faced 
squarely.  The  economic  reasons  should 
be  obvious;  we  don't  need  bigger  defi- 
cits. But  there  are  social  reasons  also. 
Neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
nor  the  public  should  believe  that  %ve 
can  enter  a  war.  and  the  only  people 
who  will  suffer  will  be  troops  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  their  families  here  at  home. 
However,  small  the  sacrifice,  the  costs 
of  war  should  in  some  way  be  shared 

The  vote  in  Congress  approving  the 
use  of  force  was  the  narrowest  vote  au- 
thorizing conflict  since  the  War  of  1812. 
and  in  percentage  terms  was  the  nar- 
rowest in  our  Nation's  history.  This 
war  carried  the  Senate  52^7.  by  52  per- 
cent, the  War  of  1812  by  19-13,  61  per- 
cent. It  carried  the  House  this  year  by 
250-183.  59  percent  and  in  1812  by  79--19. 
61  percent. 

That  1991  division  does  not  mark  a 
difference  on  whether  tyrants  should 
be  resisted.  The  question  was  not 
whether  they  should  be  resisted  but 
how  they  should  be  resisted  In  a  meet- 
ing several  of  us  had  with  the  Presi- 
dent after  returning  from  the  Middle 
East,  I  urged  what  President  Eisen- 
hower called  the  courage  of  patience.  I 
told  President  Bush  that  if  Libya  in- 
vades Chad  or  Mozambique  invades  Ma- 
lawi, the  President  will  not  send  400.000 
troops.  But  he  would  authorize  the  use 
of  sanctions.  If  we  can  unite  the  world 


on  the  use  of  sanctions  for  every  ag- 
gressor as  effectively  as  we  are  for  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  our  banners  can  make 
tyranny  tremble,  without  firing  a  shot. 
And  the  burden  ■would  be  a  shared 
international  burden,  not  so  lonely  and 
eminently  a  U.S.  role.  Our  effort 
should  be  to  use  the  United  Nations 
more  effectively  as  an  instrument  for 
stability. 

We  will  win  the  war.  It  is  much  less 
clear  that  we  will  win  the  peace  We 
have  entered  this  fray  with  too  little 
concern  for  its  aftermath.  Saddam  is 
trying,  with  some  success,  to  portray 
this  as  a  struggle  between  Arabs  and 
the  West;  between  Moslems,  and  the 
forces  of  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Al- 
ready our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
been  removed  from  Moslem  countries 
Who  will  ever  measure  the  cost  of  that" 
Anti-American  crowds  have  gathered 
in  places  as  far  away  as  Pakistan  and 
Malaysia,  Moslem  fundamentalism  in 
many  countries  has  dramatically  in- 
creased its  fervor  and  activities  since 
January  16, 

When  the  President  addressed  the 
Nation  only  hours  after  hostilities 
started,  he  did  not  mention  casualties 
on  the  other  side,  a  far  cry  from  the 
generosity  of  spirit  shown  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter 
Civil  War.  he  sp>oke  about  "malice  to- 
ward none  and  charity  toward  all."  It 
IS  difficult  to  send  signals  of  concern  at 
the  same  time  we  send  bombers,  but  it 
must  be  done. 

Thursday's  New  York  Times  had  a 
story  about  growing  internal  hostility 
toward  President  Mubarak  because  of 
Egypt's  involvement  with  us  in  this 
war  We  do  not  want  to  face  a  ix)st-war 
Middle  East  with  greatly  heightened 
antipathy  toward  the  United  States. 
and  a  weaker,  or  worse.  Egypt  We 
should  not  be  planting  seeds  of  dis- 
content in  Moslem  countries. 

The  war  must  be  won.  and  then  the 
peace  must  be  won.  The  sounds  of 
bombs  dare  not  make  inaudible  the 
talk  of  peace, 

Israel  and  Arab  countries  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  meet  after  the 
war  to  write  a  verifiable  treaty  outlaw- 
ing nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological 
weapons  from  the  Middle  East  That 
can  be  an  important  first  step  toward 
building  trust  and  diminishing  fears 
Then  we  can  take  the  second  step  of 
solving  the  problems  of  territory  and 
people,  with  the  end  result  that  an  area 
of  great  conflict  can  become  an  area 
where  the  resources  are  used  to  aid 
people,  not  blow  them  apart.  Imagining 
that,  working  for  that,  is  no  more 
hopele.ss  a  vision  and  enterprise  than 
that  the  Berlin  Wall  would  come  down, 
or  that  President  Sadat  would  address 
the  Knesset, 

Our  dreams  should  encompass  the 
Middle  East,  but  more  than  the  Middle 
East.  If  we  can  quickly  muster  400.000 
personnel  and  billions  of  dollars  to  face 
a  threat  8.000  miles  away,  we  can  also 
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muster  the  personnel  and  resources  to 
face  the  threat  to  mlUinns  of  Annerl- 
cans  of  an  Inadefjuate  education  If  we 
can  help  the  Middle  Kasl.  we  can  also 
help  Americans  who  cry  for  basic 
health  care  If  we  can  create  Jobs  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  we  also  can  on  the 
westside  of  Chicago  where  people  too 
often  choose  crime  out  of  a  sense  of 
hopelessness. 

We  must  not  learn  the  wroni?  lessons 
from  this  War  The  military  lesson  is 
that  we  should  be  prepared  and  con- 
tinue research,  but  mindless,  almost 
endless  expenditures  for  MX  missiles, 
star  wars,  and  other  exotic  forms  of  de- 
struction make  no  more  sense  today 
than  they  did  on  January  14  If  we  are 
excessively  generous  to  the  military 
but  are  unresponsive  to  desperate  do- 
mestic needs,  we  will  serve  the  Nation 
poorly 

■'Let  us  bind  the  wounds"  Abraham 
Lincoln  admonished  us  in  a  tragic  war 
Indeed  Let  everyone  In  the  Middle 
East  understand  that  our  Nation's  mis- 
sion is  not  simply  to  shoot  people  in 
the  name  of  justice  hut.  also,  to  help 
people  in  the  name  of  justice.  And  let 
the  socially  wounded  in  this  country  of 
all  races  and  reliKions  and  sexes  and 
nationalities  and  regrions  sense  that 
their  Government  will  not  sit  in  immo- 
bile silent  splendor  while  they  suffer* 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION RULES  OF  PRO- 
CEDURE 

•  Mr  FORD  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
pursuant  to  parai^raph  2  of  rule  XXVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  .Administration  adopt- 
ed on  January  30.  1991.  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
The  rules  follow: 

RLI.ES  of  PKOCEDl'RE  OF  THE  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  Rll.EH  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

<  Adopted  January  X.  1991 ) 
TTTLE  I-  MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMnTEE 

1  The  rp({ular  meeting  dates  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  t)e  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  at  930  am  .  In 
room  SR  301.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building 
Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
chairman  as  he  mav  deem  necessary  or  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 

2.  Meetings  of  the  committee.  Including 
meetlnga  to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting  or  series 
of  meetings  by  the  committee  on  the  same 
subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than  14  cal- 
endar days  may  be  closed  to  the  public  on  a 
motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into  closed 
session  to  discuss  only  whether  the  matters 
enumerated  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(Fi  would  require  the  meeting  to  be  closed 
followed  Immediately  by  a  recorded  vote  In 
open  session  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  when  it  Is  determined  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony 
to  be  taken  at  such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(A>  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States. 


(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure. 

(C)  win  tend  to  charge  an  Individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  Injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  Individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  Individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  Individual. 

(D)  will  disclose  the  Identity  of  any  In- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  Information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(El  win  disclose  Information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  If— 

(li  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees,  or 

(2i  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  Is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret In  order  to  prevent  undue  Injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person,  or 

(Fi  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations  (Paragraph 
5(b)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  SUndIng  Rules  ( 

3  Written  notices  of  committee  meetings 
will  normally  be  sent  by  the  committee's 
staff  director  to  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee at  least  3  days  in  advance  In  addition, 
the  committee  staff  will  telephone  reminders 
of  committee  meetings  to  all  members  of  the 
committee  or  to  the  appropriate  staff  assist- 
ants In  their  offices 

4  A  copy  of  the  committee's  intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  Items  of  legis- 
lative business  and  committee  business  will 
normally  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  staff  director  at  least  1  day  In 
advance  of  all  meetings.  This  does  not  pre- 
clude any  member  of  the  committee  from 
raising  appropriate  non-agenda  topics 

5  Any  witness  who  Is  to  appear  liefore  the 
committee  In  any  hearing  shall  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  at  least  3  business 
days  before  the  date  of  his  or  her  appearance, 
a  written  statement  of  his  or  her  proposed 
testimony  and  an  executive  summary  there- 
of, In  such  form  as  the  chairman  may  direct, 
unless  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  waive  such  requirement  for  good 
cause 

TITLE  II— QUORUMS 

1  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(a)(li  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  SUndlng  Rules.  9  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  reporting  of  legislative  measures. 

2  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(a»(I>  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  SUnding  Rules.  6  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  action  on  amendments  to 
measures  prior  to  voting  to  report  the  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate 

3  Pursuant  to  paragraph  7(a)(2)  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules.  4  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  under  oath 
and  2  members  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  not  under  oath,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  in  either  instance,  once  a  quorum 
Is  established,  any  one  member  can  continue 
to  take  such  testimony 

4  Under  no  circumstances  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 


TTTLK  in  — VOTING 

1.  Voting  In  the  committee  on  any  Issue 
win  normally  be  by  voice  vote 

2.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so  de- 
mand, a  record  vote  will  t)e  taken  on  any 
question  by  rollcall 

3.  The  results  of  rollcall  votes  taken  In  any 
meeting  upon  any  measure,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  shall  be  stated  In  the  commit- 
tee report  on  that  measure  unless  previously 
announced  by  the  committee,  and  such  re- 
port or  announcement  shall  Include  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the 
votes  cast  In  opposition  to  each  such  meas 
ure  and  amendment  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  'Paragraph  7(b)  and  lo  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  ) 

4  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
measures  and  matters  before  the  committee 
However,  the  vote  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  physically  present  at 
the  time  of  the  vote  Proxies  will  be  allowed 
In  such  cases  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cording a  member's  position  on  the  question 
and  then  only  In  those  Instances  when  the 
absentee  committee  member  has  been  In- 
formed of  the  question  and  has  affirmatively 
requested  that  he  be  recorded  ( Paragraph 
7(aH3i  of  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules.) 

TITLE  IV— DELEGATION  OF  AlTHORrfY  TO 
COMMrrTEE  CHAIRMAN 

I  The  chairman  Is  authorized  to  sign  him- 
self or  by  delegation  all  necessary  vouchers 
and  routine  papers  for  which  the  commlt- 
tees  approval  Is  required  and  to  decide  in 
the  committee's  behalf  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  chairman  la  authorized  to  engage 
commercial  reporters  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings. 

3  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  issue.  In 
behalf  of  the  committee,  regulations  nor- 
mally promulgated  by  the  committee  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.* 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commemorate  Black  History 
Month 

Until  recently,  most  history  books 
contained  a  very  narrow  part  and  view 
of  our  Nation's  history  as  it  relates  to 
the  contributions  of  Black  Americans 
That  history  was  often  left  unrecorded 
or  completely  itfnored  Dr  Carter  G 
Woodson  recog'nized  this  inequity  and 
in  1926  introduced  a  week  to  celebrate 
the  history  of  Black  Americans  Over 
the  years,  this  celebration  has  evolved 
into  Black  History  Month.  So.  as  we 
celebrate  this  event,  we  should  also 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  effort. 
foresight  and  hard  work  of  Dr.  Carter 
O.  Woodson,  the  "father  of  Black  his- 
tory." 

As  Americans,  we  have  set  high 
ideals  for  ourselves.  While  we  have 
made  much  progress  toward  reaching 
those  goals,  much  work  lies  ahead  of 
us  Today,  as  we  fight  for  justice,  we 
are  inspired  by  the  great  Black  men 
and  women,  both  in  the  past  and 
present,  who  have  made  tremendous 
sacrifices  to  help  our  Nation  live  up  to 
its  highest  Ideals   Black  History  Month 
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provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  great  people. 

We  can  look  to  the  very  beginning  of 
American  history  to  see  that  Black 
Americans  have  made  strong  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation.  One  of  the  first 
people  to  die  in  our  Nation's  fight  for 
freedom  was  a  Black  American— 
Crispus  Attucks — who  was  shot  during 
the  Boston  Massacre.  Black  Americans 
have  served  to  protect  our  freedom  in 
every  war  we  have  been  involved  in.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  own  freedom 
has  often  been  limited.  As  war  contin- 
ues in  the  Middle  East  today.  Blacks 
are  serving  with  great  distinction  and 
pride  as  evidenced  by  the  leadership  of 
our  top  military  officer.  Colin  Powell, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  every  step 
is  taken  to  support  our  service  men 
and  women  in  the  war  zone  so  they  can 
return  safely  to  their  families. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  to  continue  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  those  soldiers, 
and  all  Americans.  In  fighting  for  equal 
opportunity  we  are  inspired  by  great 
Black  leaders  like  Frederick  Douglas,  a 
strong  moral  and  intellectual  voice 
who  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  to 
end  slavery  back  in  the  1800's.  We  can 
also  look  to  Thurgood  Marshall,  our 
only  Black  Supreme  Court  Justice  and. 
before  his  service  on  the  Court,  a  lead- 
er in  the  legal  battle  to  end  segrega- 
tion. 

There  are  a  countless  number  of 
Black  Americans  who  have  enriched 
our  history.  I  have  mentioned  just  a 
few  of  them  Black  History  Month  pro- 
vides us  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tributions of  Black  Americans  and  to 
attain  a  deep  appreciation  for  the 
Black  experience.* 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR-S 
347.  TO  EXTEND  THE  EXPIRATION 
DATE  OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950  TO  MARCH  18. 
1991— S.  348 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  347,  a  bill 
introduced  earlier  today  by  Senators 
RiEGLE.  Garn.  Dixon,  Helnz.  Sarbanes, 
and  others,  reauthorizing  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  that  the  ma- 
jority leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader,  may  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  at  any 
time  beginning  on  February  19.  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII;  that  upon  the  entering  of  this 
agreement,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  348.  a  short-term 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  until  March  18.  1991.  introduced 
earlier  today  by  Senators  Riegle, 
Garn,  and  Dixon;  that  no  amendments 
or  motions  to  commit  be  in  order  with 
respect  to  this  bill;  that  there  be  no 
time  for  debate  on  the  bill:  that  state- 


ments may  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
today  on  this  bill  as  may  be  appro- 
priate; and  that  the  bill  be  deemed  read 
three  times,  passed,  and  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  bill  (S.  348)  was  deemed  passed 
as  follows: 

S.  348 

Br  i(  enacted  o^  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     1.    TEMPORARY    EXTENSION    OF    DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  IMO. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  7l7ia)  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  iSO  CSC 
App  2166(aii  is  amended  by  striking  "Octo- 
ber 20.  1990"  and  inserting     March  18.  :99r' 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

lai  Ln  GENERAL— This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  October  20.  1990. 

ibi  Effect  of  Prior  Actions.— No  action 
taken  by  the  President  or  the  President's 
designee  t>etween  October  20.  1990.  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  prejudice 
the  ability  of  the  President  or  the  Presi- 
dent's designee  to  take  action  under  section 
721  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App,  2170) 


S    232  REFERRED  TO  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  232.  a  bill  to  increase 
the  maximtim  amount  of  life  insurance 
coverage  for  servicemen,  be  referred  to 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
REPORT  ON  THURSDAY.  FEB- 
RUARY 14,  1991 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
cess or  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 
that  committees  may  file  reported 
Legislative  and  Executive  Calendar 
business  on  Thursday.  February  14. 
from  11  a.m.  until  2  p.m 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAJORITY      COMMITTEE      ASSIGN- 

MENTS--SENATE       RESOLUTIONS 

43,  44,  45,  and  46 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  four  resolutions  deal- 
ing with  the  majority  committee  as- 
signments, and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  motions 
to  reconsider  their  adoption  be  tabled 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The      resolutions,      considered      and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
S.  RES.  43 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
for  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Congress  a5 
follows: 


Strike  "19"  after  "Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"18". 

Strike  "19  after  "Energj-  and  Natural  Re- 
sources" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "20' 

Strike  '19"  after  "Foreign  Relations'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "18". 

Strike  "16'  after  "Latwr  and  Human  Re- 
sources" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "17". 

S  Res  44 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  3(Ci  of  Rule  XXV 

of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Congress  as  follows 

Strike  "10"  after  "Indian  Affairs"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "16" 

S   RES.  45 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  Rule  XXV  is 
amended  by  striking  (hHl)  through  (h)'15i 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

■■ih)(li  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  servmi? 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  may.  during  the  One  Hundre(: 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  memtwr  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
and  Forestry  so  long  as  his  service  a*  a  mem- 
ber of  each  such  committee  is  continuous, 
but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of 
this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more  than 
three  committees  listed  In  paragraph  2 

"(2i  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  may.  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  membe.'  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of 
each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  m 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  list  in  paragraph  2 

■(3i  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  may.  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2 

•(4)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may.  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  :n 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  m  paragraph  2 

1 5 1  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultu-'e 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may.  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  ser\'e  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Latxjr  and  Human 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sut>- 
division.  as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

"(6)(A)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving 
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as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ijabor  and  Human  Resources  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  Is  continuous,  but  In  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2 

"(B)  A  Senator  who  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress  serves  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  and  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  listed  In  paragraph 
2.  may  serve  as  chairman  of  two  subcommit- 
tees of  all  committees  listed  in  paragraph  2 
of  which  he  Is  a  member 

■•(7i  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  may.  during  the 
One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  also  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
Is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  In  para- 
graph 2 

■•(8)(A)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of 
the  One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may.  during 
the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress,  also  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of 
each  such  committee  Is  continuous,  but  In 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sut^- 
division,  as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  In  paragraph  2 

■•(B)  A  Senator  who  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress  serves  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  who  serves 
as  chairman  cf  a  committee  listed  In  para- 
graph 2.  may  serve  as  chairman  of  two  sub- 
committees of  all  committees  listed  In  para- 
graph 2  of  which  he  Is  a  member. 

■'(9)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may.  during  the  One  Hundred  Sec- 
ond Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
BO  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each 
such  committee  Is  continuous,  but  in  no 
event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2 

"(10)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  on 
the  Commlttet  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Finance  may. 
during  the  One  Hundred  Second  Congress, 
also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  Is  continu- 
ous, but  In  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  in  paragraph  2 

■■(11 1  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  may.  during  the  One  Hundred 
S«cond  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 


committee  Is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  In  paragraph  2. 

■■(121  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  may.  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  In  paragraph  2. 

■•(13)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  may,  during  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member 
of  each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  In 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  In  paragraph  2 

••(14)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources may,  during  the  One  Hundred  Second 
Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
Is  continuous,  but  In  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  in  paragraph  2 

••(15)  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  Hundred  First  Congress  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  may,  during  the  One  Hundred 
Second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  is  continu- 
ous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  In  paragraph 
2  •. 

S  Res.  46 
Resolved.  That  the  following  shall  con- 
stitute the  majority  party's  membership  on 
the  standing  committees  for  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Congress,  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  chosen- 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry:  Mr  Leahy  (Chairman),  Mr  Pryor, 
Mr  Boren,  Mr  Heflin,  Mr  Harkln.  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr  Fowler.  Mr  Daschle.  Mr  Bau- 
cus.  and  Mr  Kerrey  (NE) 

Committee  on  Appropriations-  Mr  Byrd 
(Chairman).  Mr  Inouye,  Mr.  Holllngs,  Mr 
Johnston,  Mr.  Burdlck.  Mr  Leahy,  Mr  Sas- 
ser,  Mr  DeConclnl,  Mr  Bumpers,  Mr  Lau- 
tenberg.  Mr  Harkln.  Ms  Mlkulskl,  Mr  Reld, 
Mr  Adams.  Mr  Fowler,  and  Mr  Kerrey 
iNE). 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Mr.  Nunc 
(Chairman).  Mr  Exon.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy. Mr  BIngaman.  Mr  Dixon.  Mr  Glenn. 
Mr  Gore.  Mr  Wlrth.  Mr  Shelby,  and  Mr 
Byrd. 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Mr  Rlegle  (Chairman).  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr  Sarbanes.  Mr  Dodd.  Mr 
Dixon.  Mr  Sasser.  Mr  Sanford.  Mr  Shelby, 
Mr  Graham.  Mr  Wlrth,  Mr  Kerry  (MA),  and 
Mr   Bryan 

Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation:     Mr.     Holllngs    (Chalrmam. 


Mr.  Inouye.  Mr  Ford.  Mr  EUon.  Mr  Gore. 
Mr  Rockefeller.  Mr  Bentaen,  Mr  Kerry 
(MA).  Mr    Breaux,  Mr    Bryan,  and  Mr    Robb 

Committee  on  Knergy  and  Naturul  Re- 
sources- Mr,  Johnst<.in  (Chalrmam,  Mr 
Bumpers,  Mr  Ford,  Mr  Bradley.  Mr  Blnga 
man,  Mr  Wlrth,  Mr  Conrad.  Mr  Akaka.  Mr 
Fowler.  Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr   Wellstone 

Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
Works:    Mr.    Burdlck   iChairmam,    Mr    Moy 
nlhan,  Mr   Mitchell,  Mr   Baucus,  Mr   Lauten- 
berg,  Mr    Reld,  Mr   Graham,  Mr    Lieberrnan. 
and  Mr   Metzenbaum. 

Committee  on  Finance:  Mr  Bentsen 
(Chalrmam.  Mr  Moynlhan,  Mr  Baucus,  Mr 
Boren,  Mr  Bradley,  Mr  Mitchell,  Mr  Pryor. 
Mr  Rlegle.  Mr  Rockefeller.  Mr  Daschle, 
and  Mr   Breaux 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Mr  Pell 
(Chairman).  Mr  Blden,  Mr  Sarbanes.  Mr 
Cranston.  Mr  Dodd,  Mr  Kerry  iMAi,  Mr 
Simon,  Mr  Sanford,  Mr  Moynlhan,  and  Mr 
Robb. 

Committee  on  Governmental  ,\ffalrs  Mr 
Glenn  (Chairman),  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr  Levin,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr  Pryor,  Mr  Kohl,  Mr.  Lieberrnan, 
and  Mr.  Akaka 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Mr  Blden 
(Chairman),  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  DeConclnl,  Mr  Leahy  Mr  Henin.  Mr 
Simon,  and  Mr  Kohl. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: Mr  Kennedy  (Chalrmam.  Mr  Pell. 
Mr  Metzenbaum,  Mr  Dodd,  Mr  Simon,  Mr 
Harkin.  Mr  Adams,  Ms  Mlkulskl,  Mr. 
BIngaman,  and  Mr  Wellstone 


REPUBLICAN  COMMITTEE  ASSIGN- 
MENTS—SENATE RESOLUTIONS 
47   AND  48 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  two  resolutions  and  ask  they 
be  considered  en  bloc  In  reference  to 
committee  assifirnment  on  so-called  A 
committees  and  A  committee  waivers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  resolutions  will  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The      resolutions,      considered     and 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
s  Res  47 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(hi  the  following  new  sections 

(li  "A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
may,  during  the  One  hundred  and  second 
Congress,  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  so  long 
as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  three  committees  list- 
ed In  paragraph  2. 

(2)  "A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
may.  during  the  One  hundred  and  second 
Congress,  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each 
such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no 
event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2 

(3 1  ■A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
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tlons,  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  may,  during  the  One  hun- 
dred and  second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  so  long  m  his  service 
as  a  member  of  such  committee  Is  continu- 
ous, but  In  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  In  paragraph  2 

!4i  'A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  may,  during  the  One 
hundred  and  second  Congress,  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  Is  continu- 
ous, but  In  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  in  paragraph  2. 

(5)  -'A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  may.  during  the  One  hundred 
and  second  Congress,  sene  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  so 
long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such 
committee  Is  continuous,  but  in  no  event 
may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision, 
as  a  member  of  more  than  three  committees 
listed  In  paragraph  2 

i6)  "A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  may,  during  the  One  hundred  and 
second  Congress,  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  so  long  as 
his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee is  continuous,  but  In  no  event  may  he 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  three  committees  list- 
ed in  paragraph  2 

(7)  ■  A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  may,  during  the  One  hundred  and 
second  Congress,  also  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources BO  long  as  his  service  as  a  memtjer  of 
each  such  committee  is  continuous,  but  In 
no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2 

(8)  '-A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  may,  during  the  One  hun- 
dred and  second  Congress,  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  so  long  as  his  service  as  a 
member  of  each  such  committee  is  continu- 
ous, but  in  no  event  may  he  serve,  by  reason 
of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of  more 
than  three  committees  listed  In  paragraph  2. 

i9i  'A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition  and  Forestry,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  may,  during 
the  One  hundred  and  second  Congress,  also 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  so  long  as  his 
service  as  a  member  of  each  such  committee 
is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he  serve, 
by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a  member  of 
more  than  three  committees  listed  in  para- 
graph 2 

(10 1  ■A  Senator  who  on  the  last  day  of  the 
One  hundred  and  first  Congress  was  serving 


as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may, 
during  the  One  hundred  and  second  Congress, 
also  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Comimlttee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry  so  long 
as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each  such  com- 
mittee Is  continuous,  but  in  no  event  may  he 
serve,  by  reason  of  this  subdivision,  as  a 
member  of  more  than  three  committees  list- 
ed m  paragraph  2. 

Ill)  ■'A  Senator  who  was  sworn  in  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1991,  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  may,  during  the  One  hun- 
dred and  second  Congress,  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
so  long  as  his  service  as  a  member  of  each 
such  committee  is  continuous,  but  in  no 
event  may  he  serve,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
division, as  a  member  of  more  than  three 
committees  listed  in  paragraph  2." 

S.  Res  48 

Resolved.  That  the  joUowmg  shall  constitute 
the  minonty  party's  membership  ori  the  stand- 
ing committees  for  the  102d  Congress,  or  until 
their  successors  are  chosen 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Mr  Lugar,  Mr  Dole.  Mr  Helms. 
Mr  Cochran.  Mr  McConnell,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr 
Seymour,  and  Mr  Grassley 

Committee  on  Appropriations-  Mr  Hat- 
field. Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr  Kasten,  Mr  DAmato.  Mr  Rudman,  Mr 
Specter.  Mr  Domenlci,  Mr  Nickles.  Mr 
Gramm,  Mr   Bond,  and  Mr   Gorton 

Committee  on  Armed  Services  Mr  War- 
ner. Mr  TTiurmond.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr  McCain. 
Mr  Wallop,  Mr  Lott.  Mr  Coats,  Mr  Mack, 
and  Mr   Smith 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Mr  Garn.  Mr  Heinz,  Mr 
D  Amato.  Mr  Gramm,  Mr  Bond,  Mr  Mack, 
Mr,  Roth.  Mr  Domenlci,  and  Mr?  Kasse- 
baum. 

Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation:  Mr  Danforth,  Mr  Pack- 
wood,  Mr  Pressler,  Mr  Stevens,  Mr  Kasten, 
Mr  McCain.  Mr  Burns.  Mr  Gorton,  and  Mr 
Lott. 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Mr  Wallop,  Mr  Hatfield,  Mr  Do- 
menlci. Mr  Murkowskl,  Mr  Nickles.  Mr 
Burns,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr  Seymour,  and  Mr. 
Garn 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Mr  Chafee,  Mr  Simpson,  Mr 
Symms,  Mr  Durenberger,  Mr  Warner.  Mr 
Jeffords,  and  Mr   Smith, 

Committee  on  Finance  Mr,  Packwood.  Mr 
Dole.  Mr  Roth,  Mr  Danforth.  Mr  Chafee, 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr  Durenberger,  Mr  Symms,  and 
Mr  Grassley 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Mr 
Helms,  Mr  Lugar,  Mrs  Kassebaum,  Mr 
Pressler.  Mr  Murkowskl,  Mr  McConnell. 
Mr   Brown,  and  Mr  Hatch 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  Mr 
Roth,  Mr  Stevens,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr  Rudman, 
Mr   Heinz,  and  Mr   Seymour 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Mr  Thur- 
mond, Mr  Hatch,  Mr  Simpson,  Mr  Grass- 
ley,  Mr   Specter,  and  Mr  Brown. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Mr  Hatch,  Mrs  Kassebaum,  Mr 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr,  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Durenberger,  and  Mr.  Cochran 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  4.  96th 
Congress.  Senate  Resolution  448,  96th 
Congress,  and  Senate  Resolution  127, 
98th  Congress,  as  amended  by  Senate 
Resolution  100,  101st  Congress,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 4.  95th  Congress.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 448,  96th  Congress,  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 127,  98th  Congress,  as  amended 
by  Senate  Resolution  100,  101st  Con- 
gress, appoints  the  following  Senators 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs: the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici],  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES]. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  in  accordance  with  22  US  C 
1928a-1928d,  as  amended,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  during 
the  102d  Congress 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400,  94th  Congress,  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 4,  95th  Congress,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence:  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr,  Boren],  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nukn]. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  BRADLEY],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConciki],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum], 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Glenn], 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Pi-esident 
pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 400,  94th  Congress,  and  Senate 
Resolution  4,  95th  Congress,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence:  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr,  Murkowski], 
vice  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  WARNER],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Am.^to],  the  Senator 
from    Missouri    [Mr.    Danforth],    the 
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Senator     Irorii     New     H,inH>«hirt'     [Mr 
RrnMANj.    the    Senator    rrnni    \V<i.shin*< 
ton     (Mr      CroKTdNl,     .mil     the     Senator 
fri.rr,  Hhoile  Lslaml  (Mr    fHAFKK] 


OHI)Kli.S    FOR  ■rnMOKKOW 

Mr,  MITCHKLI,  Mr  President,  I  .i.  k 
unanimous  i  (>nsent  that  when  the  St-:: 
ate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p,m  on  Wednes- 
day. February  6.  that,  followini?  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  there  te  ,\  [!.• 
riod  for  morning  bu.-^ir.es.s  rn-!  t-  .xN:.  ; 
beyond  1:30  p  n\  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  sp»>ak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  that  at  1  M  p  m.  there  be 
up  to  1  hour  of  mornintf  tiuslness  with 
s.ii.t-.  r>,  ;>.Tir,;! 'e.i  ',.•  s[.).'ak  therein. 
and  tl.at  that  tiiiif  Se  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Republi.  .ir.  ita.'.er 

The  PRESIDING  UFi- ICKR    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


I'M      TOMORROW 
Mi     i'reMd.nt,  if  the 


HKCKSS   fNTII 

Mr  MITC'HKI.l 
Re.r,!  ;),  ,11,  ;,Mi!rr  tuus  no  further  busi- 
nes.'.  ,i:.d  !  M-r  no  other  Senator  seek- 
ing -I''  < 'trr.i '  ;o;:,  i  now  .u>k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Sen,ite  stand  in  recess 
as  under  the  previous  order  until  1  p.m, 
on  Wednesday,  February  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:30  p.m..  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
February  6.  1991.  at  1  p  m. 


NO.MI.N.A  TIONS 

Executive    noini nations    received    by 
the  Senate  f-'et'i'u.irv  ■'■    l'**'! 

!■!■  r  ^H  rviKNt  ■  v  ■- :  \te 

CHARLES  R  BAQUCT  01  OF  MARYX,ANO  A  CARCEK 
MEMBER  OP  THE  HENIOR  FORXION  SERVICE    CLASS  OF 

MlNIS'l.H  '1  V  N'*EIXiR  TO  BE  AMBASSADOR  EXTRAOR 
I'lN  tKl  *s;i  I  i.KNlI-OTENTlARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
UK  .V-MEKa  .\  T<.)  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  DJIBOUTI 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

,1  J  SIMMONS  !!:  IF  iKLAHOMA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  :nTKK.-<T\tk  !  I  MMt.KCE  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM 
EX1-:H:>.0  I'M   K.MHtJf    I.       «6    iREAPPOWTMENT^ 


t 


!(is  N  ^  ;■' 


iNAL  ADVISORY  COL'NCIL 


M,K.  ■.  \  nil  K  III  o>  CALIFORNIA  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
of  THE  CEACE  CX1RP8  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COITNCIL 
FliR  A  TERM  EXPOUNO  OCTOBER  «  IWJ  VICE  MAL'REEN 
O  HARA 

IN  THK  AKM-i 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
IN  THE  RSOULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
ORADC  INDICATED.  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10 
UNITED  STATES  CODE  SECTIONS  IlKAi  AND  CM 

To  be  permanent  maior  general 

ROLAND  LAJOIE  OOB  »  K.;    V  8   ARMY 
WILLIAM  A    STOFFT   V«>  M  KIM   U  S   ARMY 
WILI  lAM  *    iRiPlcH    v«l  JK  4234.  U  S    ARMY 
EDIH'iS  K    -<'   M<il  >.■<    ».  ■«  >A32.  U  S    ARMY 
AHTHIK    E     *;i,l.MMM     ,  il  »«13    US     ARMY 

rnt:.>i«>K(     ;    r<TK..cp    JR     »3»«M.  US. 

iAMJ.H    \     M'    H.HKl.MfN     ]<r    Wr"*     ' '   '^      \RMY 
JAME.H  H     r^VUiH    IAS  «>  jr-«    '     .-*     ^KMV 
I'lTTER   I     HEJtKV     !»♦  .»   ■<>«    '     -*     »((«■. 
*A.   IKH    I     HHlllE     <h       r    li     .-■         "     ^RMV 

(^M^■.Hr   "wirrr  «»«;.»       ^    ^>'.M 

I'KSMM    .     I    Kl    Ml.rt      r*  S4  .»«  -     M!MY 

if.RKV      R      Kl-rMEKK"Kl'      tl«»  «.  ««      US 

HV    M    UAR.NEH    m  V>  ««l         f<     ^K.M'i 

Kl  fiUNE  !      I'\MEi,    4S-  «v  ^»M         -^     ^k.M^ 

M.fKEi'  '    MM.i.E-rrn    ■>  «>  wm   ■   -    \rmy 

NiHK>'H   HAKVI  ^^!      TK      .VyCH.f.         -     ^FlMV 

n,l.M^.■^*    K"HiB.is   r-  ■* ««;  i   ■<   \km'i 
-'UNH    r;:K:,i:    'k      si  it> -^ftj    '    ■*    ^kvi 


BRIO 

OEN 

BRIO 

OEN 

BRIO 

OEN 

BRIO 

OEN 

BRIO 

OEN 

BRIO 

OEN 

ARMY 

BRIO 

OEN 

BRIG 

GEN 
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OEN 

BRIO 

OEN 

BRIO 

OE.N 

BRIO 

OE.N 

RKIU 

Of?* 

Knuy 

HRJd 

OUN 

HKIll 

.iCN 

BKIli 

')EN 

HKJli 

iEN 

BRJO 

.  EN 
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■  ■  y> 

HKlv. 

iEN 

\H^  ' 

llKKl 

OO 

HKUl 

<iEN 

HKKi 

UEN 

BRKi 

GUN 

hrk; 

r,  E.N 

HRlli 

ot>- 

HRir. 

I  iEN 

HRJ(. 

' :  EN 

JOHN  r  ' '':  '>:n    «>  »<!»,    i    ■<   ahmi 

M\HVtN   I     it>V  ^\\  J    4?»  +4  ««M    '.    r*     \K.M> 

*Il,Ll.^M  M    w:i  K  «r- «>  9ft-sp  ■    >^    \HM^ 

HTKVKN   L    \H.>>"\1'     C»  34  ^:W    '     ■*     ^KM-r 
:>KN\1H  P    M.M.fXtK    «♦  4J  42)i    I    M     A  RM  > 

(oHS  K    l.ASI'K^     J(Q  -i*  VIM    !     ?*     \KM\ 
Ki'HF.KTM     KRIX    V^'flD'^;     '     S     ^RM^ 

A  i;  ;,MM   M     M  ^T7,     IH      J **  »  «f*H    '     s     \hvi  i 

I     -UN    f-      -*  ;  >"U  f  KT       'H       *AV   %i    .*■.     ;      "      \RM'i 

k;^  H.^K;    ■'    -!f>.KH:K:     m.  a  ■  ■  .    ■    ■-    fkM'i 
■A  : ; ,;  :  ^  M   a     h  \  k  :.'.>« .    jw  ***  .    "  ■*    '    '^     ^  km  ^ 

:    \  :  \\  ■         M«iKAri"    W.  '.^    4'-4'  -■     \KM> 


Till    1     :  ...  u;s,,  s»MFJi 

>EF1<  ►J<.-' 

IN  THE  KkAiLLAI'    ff.M\        > 

-HV  ■  ^: 

ORADC  INDICATf  ;        s  :  t  k 

no    rK 

I'VTTED  STATES  •:  >    -M" 
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.V.  'w    "«. 


;.H 


-     ARMY 


^  H  M  -i' 


KuHEl'  •    I-     I 
WILI  HM    ^ 
ALBEP ! 
JAN   »        "M 
WIl.l   .  \M 

r)A\':    .    H^AT'N    ;::    »*  *  **m' 

*Mh..--  h'.^N-        }■       .  c*  »:.    ^v*  -     «RMY 

M'.fNK  H  ^h^.l'.~  :■■  (.•  >■ -(.rr.  -  >k.my 
THOMAS..:  K  ■.::.►;  i«  e  .irs  ta  .ARMY 
STEPHEN  M    H-    ->-      -tv  *4  4*.«   C  H   ARMY 

EDWARD  o  an:  uo*'  n  :::  sr  4>  liae  us  army 

DAVID  RE  HALE   il*<i»4«   US   ARMY 
ANTHONY  C  TRIFILETTl   ri»rBO  US   ARMY 
CHARLES  H    BAUMANN    0»  »  213i    US    AR.MY 
NORMAN  E    WILLIAMS    11»42(D&3    I   .s    ARMY 
TRENT  N    THOMAS    SMOTOH    IS    ARMY 
JOHN  A   DUBLA    lis  41  l«n    IS   ARMY 
ORLIN  L    MULLEN    ***  46  KaO    U  S    ARMY 
ROBERT  H   SCALES   JR    o»*»tat   US    ARMY 
HAROLD  E  BURCH   2a»M*4J'?    US   ARMY 
JOE  N   BALLARD  43*  a  ?SM   V  S   ARMY 
JOHN  E    LONOHOU8ER    Dl   »  Wn.  U  S    ARMY 
JOSEPH  E    DEFRANC18O0   0«»JH5n    US    ARMY 
LEONARD  D   HOLDER   JR    21>^44^41»   I'S    ARMY 
GBORaE  A   CROCKER  431  THiTS   U  8   ARMY 
ROBERT  W    ROPER   J R     aS-**"*!!!    U  8    ARMY 
RANDOLPH  T    POORX    57»-S»J411    US    ARMY 
THOMAS  A    8CHWABT7.    4«»4»<r711    US    ARMY 
JOHNO   ZICROT    IH     423  SH9I3   U8    ARMY 
DOUOLAS  D    BUCHHi'1.7    M3  44  Ul»    US    ARMY 
PATRICIA  R    P    HI.   hl-h^    N    i»5«.Sni    US    ARMY 
PATRICK  M    HUliH>   -        k  <»  <«4<    U  8    ARMY 
WALTER  E   MAT)U  1-       -      <       -1«04    U  8    ARMY 
LARRY  R  JORDAN    v*  m   -"I    U  S   ARMY 
WILLIAM  F   KERN  ^s    »  «     ♦  -^l    U  S   ARMY 
DAVID  A    WHALE1     ST   x  «tcl    t    .»    ARMY 
JOSEPH  K   KELLOOO     '!>  m     «>4   U  8    ARMY 

WILLIAM  L   NASH  <nO  M   »•  -    fRMY 


THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OKEICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVf 
DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATE!  ■ 
IN  THE  U  S  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WPTH  SECTIONS  «B< 
A.ND  ea  TITLE  10.  imrTED  STATES  CODE 

ARMY 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

BENJAMIN  M    ADAMS  WVM  a&r 
RANDAL  R   JONES   S«^3*«n 
OeORGE  L    KECKEISEN    JR     l<6.3>.333S 
THOMAS  E    PARDUE    SR     4I3^7»J3Z3 
ANTHONY  R    STRICKLER    414  SI  iJ41 

THE  FOLU)WINO  NAMED  OFFICERS  ON  THE  ACTIVE 
DUTY  LIST  FOR  PROMOTION  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
IN  THE  U  8  ARMY  IN  ACCORDANCE  WPTH  SECTIONS  64 
AND  a.  TITLE  10  UNITED  STATES  CODE  THE  OFFICERS 
IDENTIFIED  WITH  AN  ASTERISK  ARE  ALSO  R£C 
OMMENDCD  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY 
IN  ACCORDANCE  WfTH  SECTION  S31  TITLE  10  UNrTKD 
STATES  CODE 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

RAYMOND  P  ORWIO    V  4a-<TC6 
ARMY 

To  be  majors 

•MARK  R   CARRINOTON    XT  m^Wtl 
MARTIN  M    MORATZ    lil-a-«at 

DENTAL  CORPS 
To  be  maior 

■RANDAL  C   KUMM.  Ul  *4  vnt 

IN  THE  AR.MY 

THE  FOLLOWINO  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOI?m«ENT 
IN  THE  REOULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  ITiTTED  STATES  IN 
THEIR  ACTIVE  DLTY  GRADE  ITNDER  THE  PROVISIONS-  > 
TfTLE  10  l.T«nTD  STATES  CODE  SECTION  431   iB.  AN!     .t 

To  be  major 

JOSEPH  H  STRIBRNY   rV4*-(n4 

To  be  captains 

ANOCL  L.  ACaVXDO.  Sk-M-MOa 
ROBERT  AGUILCRA  M7-M-1I41 


.  ^M^BEl.;  r.  Aia.iSfiN  xiWJ  nw 

N^TA1JA  ARMKTRONO    MO  S*  «K>3 
MARIiARETI.    BACA    M&  »4  •4Z1 
■K>ERE^    1.    BAIl.EY     V4»Ot4;Z! 

•   HN  (    haki:j<  ;i»3»04» 

'.  iHN   A     BAKER    Mft  S3  TOS: 
•*'i'TTH    BAKER    0«»  40  ».Vr 
J.  f-i  l.ANI,  F'    BARBER    J!*  4»  <r: ; 
VMIK   H    BARNEB    ^^»  03  11«! 
NEl..s.:Su     HARTLEY     ](I.S  <3  4Mi 
■•:KlHt_NM    BAYER    430  03  »•* 
HRiAN  R    HU.IJ     ;Ba4»«.'«« 
Il-rf3(  E    BI.ABER    !»<»..»- 
MJ.AN  R    B<<KRATH    2*3  43    K* 
AU.I.1AM  I-    HOOK.H    4»3  ■)«.«' 
M.l.AN  S    BOYCE    0O»  <»  aM , 
(THTIS  Ii    HOYH    0;3!>4  1^-. 
PETER  E    BRAHY    m»  «0  ««3S 
WIU.IAM  VI     BRAIJIY    Q03  4»  -«r 

Mn  HtJM  *   BR.\Y  tia.v>»tm 
m\ha;jo    bichholz   ;r  isom: 

_'oHN  I      Bl  CKl.EY    40003    iOKl 
Wll.liAMr    BlHRoVk     40O0»Mir 
SCOTT  H    Hl'Rr.r.HH    S43»4«.-« 
MICH^E:    R    BIRT     J«#43«4.6 
VICTOR  R    HV-rERA     .4ftS4fl»« 
JAMES  M    '   AMl'BEI.l.    2»  3i  51«1 


RICH.AKI' 

cei.r:i 

LAKl"i    ■    ' 
JAMfj-   H 

DA '. : ;    1 
ROl^^  :     ' 
RAFAti,  J 
DALEM 


MICH  A  El 

M  \KK    A 

H  K  . !  N  M 

M  \KK    \ 

.:,»  NN 

i  ^Tk;.    K 

JE^  VMM 

WA"!  ^^    K 

CRAli.    \ 

r  fRi..s<  rN    i4fc  yv  -jar 

AHRil,:      ZM  A6  -CI 

(TEH  ;.i  -» ixr 
fMiEK   s-4  JO  «-; 
",  .  M.EHl    .rjl.  M>  2473 

:  :  1  ;  A  i   vv.  r  iW2 
1  HfXA   ..HO  trr 

CHIK    MO  '3  »V 
ROBERT  E  CHOPPA  OK*  .■«  «"<" 
DAVID  J    CLARK    01»-53  S44« 
GARRY  M   COLBERT  J.»  •  .  .•4« 
MARY  L   OLE    3»0»  :K» 
CAROLYN  o  11  A  iMH»  '    MR  —  **.» 

DEBORAH  H      >  IE   4:»  r  v.d 

^    i  ^  .SM     ,  .■*  S3  WTR 

'  '^  :>.;.;>  >  4W  -o  sim 
:    .      K-,-!    iv.  n  -«» 

:  ■  \C^  'STINI  ■    SJ7    1.   >»» 

: '  ^N:El>*oN  a*;  "h  w.*** 
H    :   ^  ^     24.S  Hi  w*.*. 
»   :  \  .:tj-   r»  9»  mk 
:  \  ■•  ;  ^^  . .  ^  -3  ^-9P. 
;iha>ErKtJ<   as  S4  40» 

MlCHAia.  f    IiEI'lC.Uo    bOasAIHCl 

WILLIAM  c   racKEY   ^; ;  •»  *Me 
rouoLAS  (i  i'iN">    THitbru 

JOHN  C    PIRENZil    :.,    44  «K» 
MARK  E    I  •RAKE    *m  W  Hn 

JEFFER^  '.   ;     NN   (.J  :;   :aac 
ROBERT  c     EhflNota*    :44  53«li 
VICTOR  r   I  LLioTT  ;;;  S4  .11m 

MARK  W  ERWIN  2.">4  21  •"« 
H<'V(EH  EVANS  4:3  23  "Me 
KiKENlE    f     t  VANS    »3  ~    210J 

sn:K.:      '     f«...'NLE.^    :>4A'kJM3B 
-.  .  '—   K     h  KHNEL     .B3  .»  *«» 
.  ".  s:   K^   M     t  U  HTER    "«R  77    21« 
.!'.H,.-Hi    M     HEIJif    4,»»00«": 

vMH^ELE  HRLiE  2:i»mm 
^NiiREw  K  KiKrnt:j*  na  m  !<r2 
'    HiRL   iM  .n  s.v» 

I-  RANK     .'Xi  \i  SBro 

^nk:  ;n   ^;  -6  xi:. 
..  MNi  ■■,  s  ^M>Ki  at'.e 
'.  *lK:  n>.k  47"    :  oftw 

.  '.H'l     IT  m  "4V4 

' ,  f  s    7H  ,»  -aw 

LL    4.'.>  -*  aftv 
OSS  -■*>  *4. 
IJiEN     OBO  M  A'.w 

RANMNi-rri   .«»  sa  <»ivi 

RE>?.E    42.%   .1  3»4; 


V  KANKLIN 
<  N  ■,  '  H  t^    • 

•^  \y<>  :    i-  n 
K  >  N  N  >':  H  : 
■MA Hi  ■   .«   ^    ■ 
WILBIR  f      ■ 
STEVEN   A 
ALLEN  J    '■:: 
JOSEM   GIH 
EDWARD  V    I 
SAUL  A 
JOHN  R 

EDWARI.f    i.R?,1  »I>\*SKI    QBBVi.in 
WILLIAM   f     HAASE    2i»»OV4J 
CARoI  VN  M     HAMILTON    43»2.*10 
GLEN'N   *     HARf    238  06  .*«» 
MICHAEL  A     HARRIS    29f.  «3  -«& 
PAMEI>ii    HART    SVi  *>  iMl 
PHILII'  HARTHElEIJi    2&".   ..    StC 
DE^*; TT  HATH<H  K     'R    2«0  03  <-2S 
THOMAS  M     HERM\N     .r4»'JSi 
■\Mt>*     Mil  KS    .■.4«0««" 
vnrTHE*    HHW.INBIITHAM    247  41   J175 

•■l:;   <   Hri'KiiNs   ..j<!o«.s.i« 

• '  ?■'  A  .    h::  ;    '. .»  ao  *4:, 
.-.i- .  V    H'  1:  ;.».Nii  oo.ri  «;^ 

til.       t     H     NOtJlKORO    M.   «.    ,t» 
KirNAl,;i*      H(THI3(     1(»«0  4»4 
DARHILN  I.    IRVINE    2:1.  04   11.. 
MICHAEJ.  E     'ACKWiN    23"    .S  71l«, 
MICHAELS     'A'E    HI*  M  0640 
NIKKI  1.    .<AMI>    S3»  2»  2X« 
'Hi 'MAS  E     :KNKINS    4.0<H»», 
m'R;«>NI.     IOHNKON    b04  70<»4fl« 

h:  sMEij- f    loHNsoN  ^el  ti  <««r 
.AR^  R    loNFJi  vruMs: 

KoBIilT  R     li'NES    4.&73y-'u 
■■■SEJ'HH      ri'ITEH    3S;    2»»7» 

;"■^(iu^sM   KEEJ'i'ER  33;  Ham 

•EfEREYA    KEIJ.Y     23»  ;J  ;  ;3« 

.  '.Rij\  II  KENiiRjcx   13:  mtt,.: 

►JiRK    A    KIRK  MAN    4:»i»»3:>4 

■>  'HN  A    KlZl.ER    230  5»  '  i  4C. 

IHoMASli    KNKiHT    (QS^3  2f.y 
K\RENA    KiiMAR    2»  »  «» 
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CRAIG  A    KRACHT    471-»fr  IjMB 
IX)UOLA8  D   KUEHL.  3BB-»4034C 
Tr.)MMY  L   LANCASTER   3S1  «3  7»6. 
CT-RTIS  A    LAPH  AM    Xl-tt-  6222 
STEPHEN  A    LAWRENCE   J5»  »  «2S» 
Bl-NO  H    LEE   M»^33-07»7 
JOHN  C    LEOOETT   343-04«7C 
MICHAEL  K    LEMM    524 «4 647! 
STEPHEN  G    LIKEVICH    3e»«4«rje 
STEPHEN  D    LINDAHL   388  T»  5757 
KENDALL  E    LIN80N    4«»  21   3846 
ANDRE  K   LTTTLE  0»M--4«(E 
MICHAEL  H    LOVITT   224  73  1523 
ALAN  L    LUNDRTROM    47J.»  9493 
PATRICK  J    MACAREVEY    080  50  3(1:2 
CHARLES  F    MA8KELL   043.4«.<;CH 
STEPHEN  J    MAYHEW    31»-(!3  STO: 
WILLIAM  A    MAYO    417-»4«M4 
ROCKY  L    MCELWAIN    261-67  <(613 
FU188IEP    MCOEE   40«9»«382 
.lOHN  J    MEGVIA    Oil  43  STS: 
miBERT  8    MIKAlXlEE    3tr   74  "Sf* 
WILLIAM  MEl-ENDEZ    (K5- 4*  289" 
RONALD  T    MILLI8    123  46-  :4a, 
riANIEL  MORGAN    25»  IS  7704 
PETER  W    MIELLER    53:  «»<r(* 
SAMIEL  H    MURRAY    2«r   33  483- 
RICHARD  A    Ml'SE    516«fc04« 
ROGER  E    MYER.S    44!   73  487? 
RALPH  f    NAPLES    06;  44«.' 
MATTHEW  .1    DBERLE    577  08  «t« 
JfJUEPH  K    OGlj;    42*06  ;  261 
DAVtt' C    OSBORNE    19B  52  <«.. 
KATRINAM    PAR.SHLEY     33S  M  4447 
TERRY  J    PAYNE  253  !:   1479 
DAMON  C    PEN'N    244  7»  7354 
RICHARDO    PISCAL    \»  fA  ^m 
Ri«)SEVELT  PrTTS    JR    408  l-^  aP!- 
TIMOTHY  B    PLATT    MJ«»8r72 
J.AMES  C    POLI>IAN    4«»  72:4-2 
ROGER  A    PRET8CH    i27   i«  (172* 
NANCY'  L    PRICE    41^73  4505 
CHABJ.ES  I)    PRUETT    S85  »4  23K: 
CHAR1.es  a    PRYDE    38:    72  85W 
TANYA  A    PVCHALHKl    «:    :»  .«» 
RONAIJJJ    Pl'LlGNANl    220  80  -:^?- 
Plr^ER  T   gilNN    42180  1WH 
ERIC  F    BAFOTH    281   "ft  »6«C 
FRANK  RA.NIKIN     ;!«b4,8:'; 

Robert  L  reese  :4»«3«5.r 

PATRICIA  E    REID    aO  54  7036 
ISRAEL  RE^ES   088  48  <»42 
ANGEI/l  RIDDICK    226  08  22"; 
WIIJ.IAM  M    RIERSON    2«i    :i»«43 
LARNCE  L    ROBINSON    427    2.    -384 
R.VNDV  R    ROSE.NBERG    4S,  «.  SkV* 
MATTHEW  .1    BOTHLISBEROER    atr   ■*  2583 
JOHN  A    RITT    48483  r.7« 
RICHABJ)  H    SADDLER    220  "4  6.".74 
JOHN  E    SALEMUS    01»  46  77m 
DAVID  S   SANDERS   257  98  9866 
.JEFFREY  SANDERSON    240  27  SOOC 
SEAN  M    SCALLY    04388  8066 
MARTIN  SCHWETTZER    19648  203; 
TlMirrHY  R    SEEHAFIJl    S6;   »  .26.<. 
HEIDI  H    SEWARD    510  76  44Se. 
BRLCE  D    8HALON    324  46  2842 
MICHAEL  H    .SHIEU)S    00688  7504 
RICHARD  A    SHORE    021    50  3307 
VIKOINIA  8IMONHON    450  15  420C 
RICHARD  8    8MARR    251    98  4223 
ANTHONY  L    SMrTH    480  78  aB(» 
STEPHEN  V    SMITH    031  44  85.r 
BERNARD  STANSBL-RY    212  88  7981.' 
RONAIJJ  T    STAVER    4834»  7»42 
FRANK  D   STEARNS    bis  900043 
ROBERT  M    STICKNEY    261  57   38^- 
HENRY  M    8TPIERRE   20O  50  753; 
TIMOTHYS    SULLIVAN    283  98  529C 
DAVID*     BlTHERl.AVD    2B6  68  84-2 
DOCGl-AB  A    TAMILIO    017   588106 
CIJVRENCE  L   TAYLOR    225  96  3644 
HUGH  O   TESTER    316  78032S 
GARY  L    THOMStlN    573  17    984fi 
ZANE  K    TOLLIVER    246  96  "»!M 
JERRY  B   TONEY    254  96  51:3 
W  AYNE  TUCK    417  888476 
ROBERT*'    TURK    424  98  48KI 
JAMES  P    ULA.NI)    307  48  K» 
'EFFREY  T    VICTOR    344  80  "HI! 
ALBERT  I.    VIVIAN    260  29  '8<r 
TLMOTHY  A    VL'ONO    227   1 1  4440 
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SHERRY  A   WALL  576-74-9297 
TIMOTHY-  J   WALTERS   387-73-007 
JONATHAN  T  WARREN   243-06-7120 
GWENDOLY-N  WEBSTER   251    13-7282 
DARRELL  K    waLUAMS    57»-»4-2179 
SANDER  J   WILLIAMS   413-23-0616 
RACKELLE  M    WILPAN    440-72  7784 
DOUGLAS  A    WOJCIK    071-46-9J64 
KEVIN  M    WOODS   310-80-2741 
LESLIE  WRIGLESWORTH    171-44-5913 
MICHAEL  YAMASHIRO    576-64"8364 
CHARLES  S    YOl-MG    400-96-618S 

466 


To  be  first  lieutenants 


YVONN-E  L   bAREFCXyr    4C1    11-2482 
BEVAN  BENJAMIN    497  78  4907 
BoBBV  F    BLACKWELL    15+8*-":36 
THOMAS  BROUILLETTE    226<I8  957S 
GERALD  V    BURTON    384-82-5832 
RONALD  D    CASILLAS    CrTS.  52-8017 
ROBERT  P   CERJA.N    231  Ce-5:9e 
KYLE  D    CRAWFORD    490  71-0383 
JVAN  A    CLADRADO    582  47-8167 
JOSEI'H  J    DICHAIRO   056-60  129C 
WIU-LAM  E    EVANS    261   23-0276 
KFJ.LVD    FEASEL    27»«2  7979 
BRIAN  J    FROST    258  2fr-6168 
CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON    050  .56  50a' 
MICHAEL  E    HAMILET    521   23-72S: 
KRISTINA  D    HATTON    3;6«8  5927 
PHIUP  P    HENT)ERSON    ;76  569814 
ERIC  D    HLT)80N    46143  51:3 
ROBERT  G    JOHNSON    :M2-500122 
MICHAEL  J    JONES    433^  !»  5561 
JEFFREY  P    KELLEY'    23^-80  5564 
PHILLIP  L    KE8LER    226-828786 
WILLIAM  P    KE^ES    261   53  56:. 
HOWARDD    KIBBLE    618  705646 
B.ARBARA  F    KILLIAN    209  58  1413 
JAMES  E    KNLTSON    5ei84«69: 
IKINAUIP    LAUZON    038-42  145. 
TLMOTHY  R    LEMONS    335-i8  928! 
CLAY  M    MARSHALL    5:7   74-8834 
TON'-l'  MARTIN    568  2S.  99X' 
WILLIAM  B    MASON    438C2  8639 
STEVEN  D    MATHIAS    478  90-8454 
JOHN  R    MILLS    ir  76-6002 
MICHAEL  R    Ml-LUNS    44.    7fr04«: 
RICARDO  NIEVE8    064-560637 
.lOANNT  P    NOWAK    221   56  5220 
SCOTT  .M    PADGETT    265  75^:.64 
RANDALL  C    PACE    231   964636 
ERIC  M    PETERSON    2:3  84  9303 
GREGORY  A    PLATT   03i  50  3:25 
GRi}VERW    PRICE    264  83  2822 
VINCENT  V    Ql  ARLES    223  17  9676 
MICHELE  R    ROBERTS    478«6-«275 
DAVID  RODDENBERRY    241    17 -6175 
TANY'A  F    RODGERS    238  25  118: 
vrNCE  D    ROSS    0B68O2692 
MICHAEL  G    SEIDEL    297  74-0644 
MARK  R    SLAVTK    276-646600 
RICHARD  C   TRIETLEY    063-62  39M 
PHIU.IP  A    VIERSEN    354  48  341: 
RONALD  M    WALLACE    51083  1526 
JAMES  E    WOODARD    43*  13  7503 

JULIE  A  WRIGHT  25:  :-8:;s 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

CHAR1.es  A    FISH    551-49  7684 
TIMOTHY  J    HOLTAN    50164  82:7 
MICHAEL  P    SLATTERY    :23  46  9262 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

NICHOLAS  E  CA88LMATIS   319-43-0788 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

ALAN  O  MUENCH  516-54-4626 
WALTER  NEWTON  250-40  2463 
ROMEO  P  PEREZ  034  52  5136 
WIIJ.IAM  A    STECHER    195  24- 933! 

To  be  majors 

DAVID  EIJ.IS    467  94-4073 


ROYCE  E    LOVERN    «aS-U-Btl 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

VINCENT  ANTL-NEZ   5S6-4i-5JS0 
DAMON  O   BAINE  465^1-3an 
KEVIN  J    BELANOER  Oll-O^SKK 
A.NTJREA  C   BERCEAU   3»-T0-a84« 
W  ALTER  OOKNERY    (D4-48-J88S 
GREGORY  FCS    500-84-3023 
LORY  M    GLTiR   538-80-8841 

philip  l  hansen  477-86-1746 
David  j   parramore  085-86-5864 
benjamin  l  poore  219-90-2904 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 

ARTHUR  M    KRAKOW    120-34-5116 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels 

ELADIO  J    DELEON    408-76-8581 
ADRIAN  PATTERSON    577-66-9676 


To  be  rnajors 


WILLIAM  BEY'ERS    480-04-7183 
EUGENE  M    BITEL   51J-53-4196 
CARLOS  0    DELEON    400-84-0019 
ROGER  T   ELLIS   410-98-852: 
CHRIS  FIN-LA Y80N    5*4-SC-422e 
JOHN  HELLSTEIN    497-64-9884 
PETER  I    JU%-E   506-76-2»42 
JOELC   KNUT90N   483-68-9276 
EDWARD  J    M18TAK   2S1-66-9828 
DONALD  A    MOORE   286-44-3120 
STAN-LEY-  MORRIS   456-92-5840 
DA.VIEL  E   PURVIS   526-83-8867 
JAMES  K    SCHMITT    49^58-6577 
MIN'GT    WONG    57077-867t 


To  be  captains 


ANN  L   BACLEY   421-80-4250 
DOUGLAS  BAUMGARDNER    40O^72-0~: 
MICHAEL  L    BRACE   585-36-31K 
DAVID  BL-R.N-ETT  5!0-66-m96 
BENJAMIN  T    COOK    428-08-9884 
KATKRl-N  CRIPPS    497-86-«97« 
DALE  L    GIEBANK    387-56  1844 
JEFFREY' CRASSER   3B4-S8-C798 
STEPHEN  KOMYATI   283-44-5338 
J.AMEBJ    LTN    147-54-9686 
NATHAN  METHVTN    408^23-3587 
JAMES  E    PARKER    508-64-0826 
DAVm  R    REEVES    343-46-8828 
LARRY  ROTHFU88    291-60-9086 
JOHN  R    ROYAL   408-19-4487 
LOIS  S    SCOTT    577-88-4826 
GREGORY  SHIPMAN    b63^:l-3"5. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  captains 

GARY  J    BROCKIN'GTON    247-962724 
GRAHAM  A    CASTILLO   5«3-»»-«iei 
ELDWOOD  A    CHAN-DLER    473-80- 1064 
WI-tJ.IAMF   CONDRON    068-66-1130 
MICHAEL  J    DAVIDSON    150-56-450' 
JONATHAN  M    HARRISON    M;^»»-e071 
STEPHEN  R   HENLEY    231.82-565; 
RUSSELL  8    JOKINEN    ri-66-968- 
DABY'LE  A    JORDAN    244-03-2156 
MICHAEL  P   KELLY   548-23-828! 
KEVIN  LACHANCE   333-64-5236 
STEVEN  A    LAMB    530-86  H56 
JAMES  E    MACKLIN'    406-84-9011 
EDITH  MEYERS    ie^i4-a63« 
MICHELE  M    MILLER   470-86-9-74 
MABJTZA  8    RYAN    083-63-135* 
KATHRYN  STONE   284-37-7330 
REKALDO  L  8T0WER8  481-21-870; 
MATTHEW  E  WINTER  07S-4O-74S: 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  DISTINGUISHED  HONOR  ORAD- 
LATE  OF  OFFICER  CAN-DIDATE  SCHOOL  FOR  APPOINT 
MENT  IN  THE  REGULAR  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
l-NDER  TTIE  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  IC  l-NITED  STATES 
CODE    SECTION  531    532    AN-D  633 

To  be  second  iieutenan: 

ROCKY'  L   MCELWAIN    361-57-9613 
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rVHS  IN  DETROrrS  BACKYARD 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOWnELD 


IN  THK  MM 


SK  iiK  KKl'KESENTATIVES 


Tut'sdai/.  February  5.  I99I 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker  rnore  effi- 
cienl  and  safer  traffic  How  on  our  Nation's 
roacK^ays  certainly  is  a  worthwhile  ot>|ecfive 
In  Michigan,  local  government  arx)  industry 
are  worVing  to  achieve  that  objective  by  co- 
operating to  imptement  a  S-year  intelligent  ve- 
hicle highway  system  in  Oakland  Counry  I  am 
very  pteased  that  the  operational  testing  of 
this  innovative  fxcsgrrir^i  will  occur  in  my  district 
in  the  city  ol  Troy 

This  traffic  program  is  expected  to  improve 
the  efficiency  of  roadway  operations  by  ?0  to 
30  percent  and  to  impact  signific^intly  on  traffic 
management  nationally  and  internationally 
The  prospects  (or  sixxess  are  great  arxj  1 
commend  the  Oakianil  Counry  program  as  a 
rrxxtel  tor  other  cities  striving  to  reduce  traffic 
cofigestioo 

I  offer  my  colleagues  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  i99i  issue  of  Auto- 
motive Industries  The  article  was  written  by 
Jim  Haugen  who  has  tjeen  involved  in  the 
planning  phase  of  tlie  Oakland  County  pro- 
gram 

[From  the  AutomoUve  Industries,  January 

1991] 

IVHS  IN  DETHorT'8  Backyard 

iBy  Jim  Hauoeni 

The  objective  Is  more  efficient  and  safer 
traffic  flow  The  means  to  the  objective  Is 
Siemens  All-Scout  system  And  It  Involves 
the  cooperation  of  a  consortium  of  auto- 
motive/electronic companlea  and  public 
agencies,  who  are  cooperating  to  put  a  five- 
year  lnt*lll|{ent  Vehicle  Highway  System 
protfram  in  place  The  effort  will  have  Inter- 
national significance,  and  It  will  all  take 
place  In  northern  Oakland  County  right  In 
Detroit's  t>ack  yard 

This  Innovative  program  focuses  on  testing 
and  ileploying  a  combined  Advanced  Traffic 
Management  System  and  an  Advanced  Driv- 
er Information  System  lATMSADIS)  In 
other  words,  the  program  will  simulta- 
neously provide  smarter  roads  (the  ATMS 
function!  and  smarter  cars  ithe  ADIS  func 
tlon) 

"We  can't  build  our  way  out  of  traffic  con- 
gestion But  we  expect  to  see  a  20  or  30  per- 
cent Improvement  In  the  efficiency  of  oper- 
ation of  our  roadways  resulting  from  this 
combined  system,  says  John  Grubba.  man- 
aging director  of  the  Road  Commission  of 
(lakUnd  County 

Thin  program  Is  of  International  impor- 
tance In  a  number  of  respects 

The  private  portion  of  the  consortium  la 
made  up  of  US.  European  and  Japanese  com- 
panies 

This  International  group.  In  turn,  will 
uniquely  work  side  by  side  with  a  public 
partnership  of  locAl.  county.  8tftt«  and  fed- 
eral agencies 


The  consortium  will  test  and  implement  an 
International  mli  of  technologies. 

The  program  will  tie  conducted  In  the 
tiackyard  of  the  US  auto  Industry,  giving 
automotive  executive  dally  exposure  to  the 
public  significance  and  private  market  po- 
tential of  INTiS 

It's  a  multi-year  program,  from  oper- 
ational testing  to  the  deployment  of  a  sys- 
tem that  cities  can  Implement  and  consum- 
ers ran  buy. 

Oakland  County  can  be  considered  a  proto- 
type of  the  modem  city— decentralized  and 
auto-oriented  city  with  rapid  growth  and  dif- 
ficulty In  coping  with  the  public's  desired 
automotive  freedom 

The  international  consortium  team  from 
the  private  side  consists  of  five  companies; 
General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler.  Siemens  and 
Michigan  Bell  The  public  side  consists  of 
the  Road  Commissions  of  Oakland  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
City  of  Troy,  and  two  universities- The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Oakland  University 
The  nature  of  Federal  participation  Is  under 
consideration. 

The  program  consortium  team  has  Initi- 
ated Phase  Zero,  Program  Planning,  which 
will  last  until  June,  1991  The  program  plan- 
ning is  concentrated  on  a  six  mile  by  six 
mile  area  within  the  City  of  Troy  This  site 
has  been  selected  for  an  operational  test  l)e- 
cause  of  the  variety  of  alternate  travel 
paths — arterial  roads  and  freeways,  the  vari- 
ety of  land  uses— residential  to  high  rise  of- 
fices, and  the  current  automobile  congestion 
levels.  The  planning  phase  wlli  work  out 
technical  details  of  a  text  program  as  well  as 
establish  the  sources  and  uses  of  program 
funds 

Phase  One.  the  Operational  Test,  will  begin 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  Phase  Zero 
Since  each  member  of  the  consortium  team 
has  the  right  to  decide  about  its  participa- 
tion on  a  phase- by -phaae  basis,  the  team  con- 
tent could  change  for  the  actual  Operational 
Test  The  operational  test  is  being  planned 
on  the  tiasis  of  Involving  up  to  1,000  cars,  ex- 
clusively or  predominantly  supplied  by  team 
members 

Each  car  will  be  equipped  with  Siemens 
All-Scout  In-Vehlcle  Units  or  IVTJs  The  IVU 
is  capable  of  executing  three  functions  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  data,  providing  a 
display  of  guidance  recommendations  based 
on  received  data,  and  navigation  to  locate 
the  vehicle  and  get  it  to  a  desired  location 

The  vehicle  driver  is  directed  to  his  or  her 
programmed  destination  through  the  All- 
Scout  vehicle  display  unit  The  unit  does 
this  by  means  of  simple  graphics,  combined 
with  a  voice  prompt  for  required  turns 

The  All-Scout  system  provides  dynamic 
guidance  recommendations  which  are  based 
on  knowledge  of  the  current  traffic  situa- 
tion Therefore,  It  can  direct  a  driver  over 
the  current  quickest  route,  bypassing  the 
worst  congestion  or  accident-Induced  traffic 
tie-ups  It  does  this  through  its  link  into  the 
roadway  Infrastructure  Several  pieces  of 
equipment  are  involved  In  this  dynamic 
route  guidance  function  Some  20  to  26  per- 
cent of  the  traffic  lights  In  the  road  network 
are  assigned  a  fourth  color  traffic  light — an 
ir'.fnir'''.!  tranHtelver 


As  vehicles  pass  these  infrared  unit*  they 
both  transmit  travel  time  from  the  last  bea- 
con passed  to  the  central  computer  system 
tracking  roadway  travel  times  The  com- 
puter uses  this  data  to  continually  compute 
optimum  travel  times  for  different  routes 
This  information  is,  in  turn,  received  by  ve- 
hicles as  they  pass  each  IR  beacon  unit 

The  Advanced  Traffic  Management  System 
is  based  upon  two  principles:  achieving  de- 
mand-responsive control  of  traffic  lights, 
and  achieving  areawlde  optimization  of  traf- 
fic flow  through  the  traffic  light  network 
Today,  traffic  llghu  are  typically  timed  on  a 
traffic  count  basis.  A  traffic  count  of  the 
number  of  vehicles  using  the  various  lanes  Is 
taken  and  the  relative  green  red  phases  set 
accordingly.  But  traffic  counts  are  only 
taken  periodically,  as  much  as  six  months  or 
a  year  apart  Accordingly,  they  are  unable  to 
reflect  the  traffic  situation  of  the  season, 
day.  hour  or  minute  New  technology.  In  the 
form  of  advanced  video  cameras,  allows  in- 
stant "smart  roadway"  knowledge  of  traffic 
flow.  This  new  technology  will  be  tested  In 
Phase  One.  along  with  sophisticated  software 
for  optimizing  vehicle  flow  through  multiple 
traffic  lights 

During  Phase  Two  of  the  Oakland  Pro- 
gram, both  the  ATMS  system  and  the  ADIS 
system  will  be  expanded  Along  with  this  ex- 
pansion, the  number  of  All-Scout  systems 
will  also  be  modified  The  modification  will 
reflect  feedback  from  drivers  on  system  per- 
formance and  features  It  will  also  reflect  in- 
creased capabilities  of  the  technology,  as 
currently  under  development  For  example, 
the  system  can  t)e  expanded  to  include  "yel- 
low pages  "  type  tourist  information,  or  pro- 
vide priority  capabilities  for  transit  manage- 
ment; or  allow  reservation  of  parking  spaces 
and  autorrtatic  payment  through  a  debit 
card. 

IVHS  concepts  must  be  turned  into  field 
trials  to  demonstrate  their  reality  Phase 
One  and  Two  of  the  Oakland  County  Pro- 
gram will  do  this  Important  information 
win  be  gained  of  international  importance. 
What  performance  Improvement  results  at 
what  cosf  How  much  of  the  performance 
change  is  attributable  to  Ali-Scout  and  how 
much  to  the  ATMS  system''  How  much  are 
consumers  willing  to  pay  for  such  equipment 
In  their  cars'*  What  improvements  to  the  sys- 
tem are  desired  to  enhance  its  usability 
Hopefully,  these  answers  will  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful Phase  Four- the  world's  first  success- 
ful operational  deployment  of  an  IVHS  sys- 
tem Deployment  of  a  system  that  enhances 
the  operation  of  public  roadways;  that  adds 
to  the  functionality  of  the  automobile,  that 
is  attractive  on  a  costilieneflt  basis  that  con- 
sumers want  to  buy 

"This  International  cooperative  Oakland 
County  Program  can  establish  the  momen- 
tum to  make  the  Detroit  area  the  center  for 
a  whole  new  industry  focused  on  IVHS  tech- 
nology." says  Ron  Knockeart.  VP  of  Central 
Technology  for  Siemens  Automotive. 

And  that's  a  real  bonus 
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February  5,  199P 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  M.  DUMAN 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  tcxjay  to  pay 
tntxrte  to  Mr.  Fred  M  Duman.  Mr.  Duman  is 
resigning  as  a  member  of  the  South  County 
Community  College  District  Board  of  Trustees 
which  administers  both  Ctiabot  and  Las 
Positas  Colleges,  in  California's  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District,  after  nearly  24  years  of 
service  Mr  Duman  has  served  on  the  board 
since  1967  and  during  his  tenure,  his  work  on 
behalf  of  Chabot  and  Las  Positas  colleges  has 
led  to  the  graduation  of  thousands  of  residents 
with  associate  in  arts  degrees  and  with  train- 
ing in  nx)re  than  50  technical  fields 

Mr  Duman  is  a  long-time  resident  of  Hay- 
ward.  CA  He  received  his  associate  of  arts  in 
general  education  and  his  bachelor  of  arts  in 
psyctxDiogy  from  Boston  University  He  then 
received  his  J  D  from  Boalt  Hall  at  the  Univer- 
sity ol  California  at  Berkeley  in  i960. 

Mr  Dumans  legal  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity have  been  extensive  He  has  contrit>- 
uted  his  time  to  numerous  organizations  in- 
cluding the  California  State  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation, the  Southern  Alameda  County  Board 
of  Realtors,  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion, the  Alameda-Contra  Costa  County  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  the  Alameda  County  Bar 
Association,  the  NAACP.  the  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety  and  the  States  Bar  Association 

Mr  Duman  has  also  been  a  member  of  a 
numtier  of  Civic  and  professional  organiza- 
tions He  has  served  as  the  former  director  of 
the  California  Community  College  Trustees, 
the  past  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee of  the  Castro  Valley  Chamber  of  Com- 
n^rce.  the  past  director  of  the  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety of  Alameda.  CA.  and.  the  past  director  of 
the  Alameda  County  Bar  Association.  He  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  President's  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  Leukemia  Society  of 
Northern  California,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Chancellor  of  California 
Community  Colleges  and,  a  former  member  of 
the  txaard  of  directors  of  the  Clinic  for  Adults 
and  Children  Psychiatric  Services.  Inc 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Fred  Duman  lor  his  numer- 
ous contributions  to  the  community  over  the 
years  He  tias  been  an  important  regional  am- 
bassador to  each  of  the  aforementioned  local. 
State,  and  national  organizations.  I  would  also 
like  to  extend  my  appreciation  tor  his  nearly 
24  years  of  seni/ice  as  a  member  ol  the  South 
County  Community  College  District  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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istrator.  But  perhaps  more  importantly,  she 
has  been  a  groundtxeaker  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  Mrs.  Enolia  McMillan  has  been  a 
member  of  the  NAACP  for  55  years.  In  each 
and  every  one  of  tfiose  years  she  has  worked 
to  build  the  organization,  tx)th  in  Baltimore. 
MD  and  on  the  national  level.  Her  contribu- 
tions to  the  NAACP.  and  to  the  people  of 
Maryland  have  been  astounding. 

Mrs.  McMillan's  tenure  at  the  NAACP  can 
be  characterized  as  active  and  effective.  In 
1935.  she  helped  reorganize  the  Baltimore 
brar)ch  and  since  that  time  has  served  with 
real  commitment  as  its  21 -year  president  and 
as  a  faithful  member.  Mrs.  McMillan  has 
shown  the  same  commitment  to  education  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  as  a  professional 
teacher  and  as  an  administrator,  tor  over  four 
decades. 

Mrs.  McMillan  was  the  first  woman  to  head 
up  the  Maryland  Education  Association  which 
pressed  for,  among  other  things,  equal  pay  for 
African-American  teachers.  She  was  also  tfie 
first  woman  national  president  of  the  NAACP. 
Many  years  of  striving  and  many  years  of 
commitment  have  proven  Mrs.  McMillan  to  be 
a  role-model;  for  the  African-American  com- 
munity, for  women,  and  for  individuals  who  are 
concerned  about  the  world  around  them  and 
have  the  will  to  attect  it.  I  can  hardly  think  of 
anyone  more  desen^ing  of  praise  and  so  today 
I  otter  this  statement  of  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Enolia  McMillan 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ENOLIA  MCMILLAN 

HON.  C.  THOMAS  McMILLLN 

IJF  MAKVLASD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr    McMILLEN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

nse  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  exceptional 

person  in  our  community    She  has  tjeen  a 

leader,  an  organizer,  a  teacl'>er,  and  an  admin- 


PATRIOTISM;     THE     VITAL    COMPO- 
NENT OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  NATION 


HON.  D.  FTILNCH  SLAUGHTER,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiuvdai/,  February  5.  1991 

Mr  SLAUGHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  for 
the  Record  an  essay  on  patriotism  which  was 
written  by  Miss  Lon  L  Hawk,  a  senior  at 
Goochland  High  School  in  my  congressional 
district  I  commend  Miss  HavA  for  her  eftorts 
and  insight  m  composing  the  following  essay 
which  IS  particularly  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf: 

■Patriotism;  The  Vital  Component  of  a 
Successful  Nation" 

"I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for 
my  country  ■■  This  statement  was  made  by 
Nathan  Hale,  an  American  patriot  and  spy 
during  '.he  Revolutionary  War  At  his  execu- 
tion in  1776,  where  these  famous'words  were 
spoken.  Hale  represented  the  very  definition 
of  patriotism.  Patriotism  is  the  love  for  a 
country,  its  documents  and  its  values.  It  is 
the  fundamental  key  to  the  sur-ival  of  any 
political  state.  Patriotism  is  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  the  success  of  a  nation  as  well  as  to 
the  definition  of  good  citizenship  and  to  the 
promotion  of  liberty. 

Essentially,  nations  are  dependent  upon 
patriotism  to  succeed.  Without  the  support 
of  its  citizens,  a  country  is  weak  and  help- 
less. Furthermore,  if  no  one  believes  in  the 
statutes  of  a  pwlitical  community,  no  sup- 
port is  given.  Without  love  and  dedication 
from  patriotic  citizens,  a  nation  cannot  ad- 
vance and  become  powerful.  Because  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  American  soldiers  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  the  ■  patriots' '  were 
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able  to  pull  the  colonies  out  from  under  Brit- 
ish control.  Since  then,  because  of  patriot- 
ism, the  United  States  has  become  and  still 
remains  a  very  powerful  Nation  Because  of 
this  truth,  one  can  assume  that  patriotism  is 
necessary  and  very  important  for  a  country 
to  succeed. 

In  addition  to  helping  a  nation  prosper,  pa- 
triotism must  also  be  a  part  of  the  definition 
of  a  'good  citizen."  Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary  defines  a  citizen  as  "a  member  of 
a  state  or  nation  who  owes  allegiance  tc  ;t 
by  blrt^  or  naturalization"  From,  this  expla- 
nation, patriotism  can  be  seen  as  a  direct 
link  to  "good"  citizenship  and  citizenship  as 
a  whole.  It  IS  folly  to  believe  that  a  good  cit- 
izen is  not  necessarily  a  patriot  Patriotism 
must  exceed  far  beyond  the  citizenship  of  a 
person  and  deep  into  his  heart  and  soul  A 
"good  citizen"  must  have  this  passion  tC'  be 
called  such  and  m.ust  practice  patriousmi  as 
second-nature.  Through  the  definition  of 
"citizen"  and  the  qualities  thereof,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  any  such  "good  citizen"  must  be  a 
patriot  in  order  to  be  given  this  title 

As  well  as  the  success  of  a  nation  and  the 
making  of  a  "good  citizen."  patriotism  's 
also  the  supreme  promotion  of  liberty  A  fine 
example  of  this  concept  is  the  sacrifice  of 
American  soldiers  throughout  American 
wars.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  devotion  of 
thousands  of  American  men.  liberty  for  the 
United  States  might  be  merely  a  fantasy  and 
communism  or  other  dictatorships  a  horrify- 
ing reality  These  men.  having  hearts  filled 
with  patriotism,  fought  bravely  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  country  and  its  peopie  Preserv- 
ing iilDerty  successfully,  through  their  ulti- 
m,ate  deaths,  these  patriotic  soldiers  proved 
that  everlasting  liberty  is  attained  through 
love  for  country  and  freedom 

Through  the  evidence  cited  above,  one  can 
clearly  note  that  patriotism  is  an  important 
part  of  a  nation,  a  good  citizen  and  the  pro- 
motion of  liberty  and  freedom  Patriots  are  a 
vital  part  of  any  successful  country  any- 
where in  the  world  Even  though  not  all 
agree  on  every  issue,  patriots,  in  an  inclusive 
manner,  all  support  their  country,  govern- 
ment and  freedoms  More  patriots  are  needed 
in  today's  society  so  that  all  Americans  will 
be  encouraged  and  spurred  to  have  faith  in 
their  country  and  its  actions  To  quote  from 
Abraham.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  "It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  *  *  *" 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  UCLA  VICE 
CHANCELLOR  ELWEN  V  SVENSON 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

of  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  LEV.'S  of  California.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
woukj  like  to  bnng  to  your  attention  the  out- 
standing contnbutions  and  fine  public  service 
of  Dr.  Elwin  V.  Svenson,  vice  charxjellor-insti- 
tutional  relations  at  UCLA.  On  February  '2. 
Dr.  Svenson  will  be  recognized  for  his  35 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  UCLA  and  hon- 
ored as  fie  celebrates  his  65th  birthday 

Dr.  Svenson's  roots  at  UCLA  go  back  over 
40  years.  He  received  his  B.A  in  political 
science  m  1948,  and  completed  graduate 
studies  in  education  in  1954.  Since  then.  Dr 
Svenson  has  committed  much  of  his  adult  life 
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to  providing  better  educational  opportunities  to 
peopie  in  the  United  Slates  and  around  th«' 
wofW 

Appointed  vice  ciTancellor  at  UCLA  m  1976. 
Or  Svenson  has  majof  resjxjnsitxiity  (or  liai- 
son wTth  the  Federal  Government  and  rep- 
resents ttie  chancellor  m  the  development  and 
ongo»r>g  relations  with  institutions  in  loretgn 
countries  Serving  on  the  Administrative  Corrv 
mittee  for  the  International  Studies  and  Over- 
seas Programs,  he  provides  valuatile  guid- 
ance and  advce  to  UCLA  for  agreements  in- 
votving  international  institutions  Largely 
through  his  efforts.  UCLA  has  past,  current,  oi 
devetopng  exchange  programs  m  Brazil.  Bui 
gana,  Chile.  Czechoslovakia.  Japan,  Korea, 
Matta.  Mexico,  Nigeria.  People's  Heput>lic  ol 
China.  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia.  Taiwan  the  Phil- 
ipp«nes.  and  Yugoslavia 

Over  the  years.  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed, not  only  by  Dr  Svensons  commit- 
ment to  education,  but  his  articulation  ot  ideas 
with  a  lasting  impact  upon  people  arxl  nations 
alike  Dr  Svensons  concept  ot  debt  tor  equity 
swaps,  and  subsequent  proposal  ol  this  pro- 
gram  tsetween  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
ts  only  one  illustration  ol  his  unique  contribu 
bon  to  public  atairs  Ho  realizes  that  Ameri- 
ca's long-term  relations  with  Mexico  are  criti- 
cal, his  imagination  arxj  vision  has  played  and 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  this 
developing  relationship 

Mr  Speaker,  ttie  achievements  ol  Dr 
Svenson  and  his  many  contnbtrtions  to  UCLA 
and  higher  education  are  literally  loo  numer- 
ous to  mention  I  ask  that  you  )oin  me  and  our 
colleagues  tcxtay  m  recogm/inq  this  innova- 
tive, selfless  man  wrw  has  committed  his  en 
tire  adult  iile  to  a  twoader  understanding  of  the 
world  m  which  we  live  As  a  man  an  edmalor 
a  Bruin — this  man  stands  alone  His  3b  years 
ol  dedicated  service  to  UCLA  certainly  make 
him  worthy  ol  recognition  by  (tie  House  ol 
Representatives 


RKTIRK.MKNT  OF   PETER  C. 
SCRIVNER 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

01'"  wi.s<'ons;n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REfRESKNT.MTVlB 

Tuesday.  February  .5.  1991 

Mr  ASPIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunrty  to  honor  on  his  retirement  Peter  C 
Scrivner.  a  very  capatile  and  senior  member 
ol  ttie  committee  stati  Peter  tias  completed 
over  14  years  ot  service  to  ttie  committee  and 
over  28  years  o(  public  service  in  ttie  House 
ot  Representatives,  tieginning  in  1962,  when 
he  (Oined  the  stafi  ol  Mel  Price 

I  am  sure  all  ol  the  memtiers  ot  ttie  comrmi 
tee  will  agree  ttiat  we  are  indebted  to  Pete  lor 
Ins  years  of  outstanding  service 

Some  o(  you  may  know  ttiat  m  1962.  Pete 
laned  the  office  of  ttie  late  Melvin  Pnce  ol  llli 
nois  as  a  legislative  intern  Pete  rose  through 
trie  ranks  quickly  and  ttien  served  as  Mel's  ad- 
ministratrve  assistant  for  '  i  years  Eprtomizing 
Chairman  Price  s  style  ot  hiring  good  staff  and 
giving  them  wide  latitude,  Pete  virtually  ran  ttie 
office,  including  Mr   Price's  district  politics 

For  a  time,  many  observers  expected  Pete 
to  succeed  Mr    Price    We  understand  at  one 
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point,  as  the  arctietypai  congressional  staff 
member,  he  considered  doing  so  But.  there 
was  rw  certainty  as  to  wtien  Mr  Price  wouk) 
step  down,  or  il  ttie  Illinois  Democrats  would 
support  him  urxler  any  other  scenario  Appar 
entty,  the  ttiouqht  ol  ccxiling  his  heels  in  East 
St  Louis  indefinitely  did  not  ai>peal  to  Pete 
PtMo  never  did  return  to  Illinois 

In  fMovember  iy76,  Pete  was  dratted  onto 
ttie  committee  staff  wtiere  tie  was  assigned  to 
the  Military  Construction  Sutx;omminee  Under 
the  sut^committee  chai'm,inship  ot  Liju  Ned/i, 
Pete  played  a  maior  role  m  countless  MILCON 
initiatives,  many  ol  whu  h  we  take  for  granted 
today  For  example  Pete  oversaw  the  up- 
grade of  nuclear  weapons  storage  sites  in  Eu- 
rope the  construction  ot  two  new  Indent  suti- 
marine  bases,  the  construction  of  the  space 
shuttle  facilities  at  Vandenburg  AFB  and  Cape 
Canaveral,  the  reopening  ot  Fort  Stewart  and 
Fort  Polk,  and  the  construction  ol  our  facilities 
at  Diego  Garcia 

With  Sulxommittee  Chairman  Jack  Bnnkley. 
Pete  oversaw  ttie  construction  of  many  ol  our 
Rapid  Deptoyment  Force  facilities  m  Egypt. 
Morocco  and  Oman  These  facilities  are  cur- 
fontly  supp<irtinq  the  deployment  of  our  forces 
in  Operation  Desert  Shield 

Finally  under  the  stewardship  of  Chairman 
Ron  Dklums.  Pete  was  involved  in  improving 
the  quality  ol  life  for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men and  rnannes 

It  was  during  Pete's  years  on  the  MILCON 
Subcommittee  wtiere  he  earned  an  almost 
CNblical  reputation  for  fairness  with  ttie  merrv 
bers 

In  1984.  Pete  joined  the  Procurement  and 
Military  Nuclear  Systems  Sutxommittee  work- 
ing first  for  Sam  Stratton  and  then  for  me 
During  this  time.  Pete  participated  m  ttie  over- 
sight of  numerous  critical  acquisition  pro- 
grams His  role  in  ttie  committee  s  mvestiga 
tion  ol  ttie  MX  missile  the  B-1  tximtier  and 
most  recently  the  B-2  tximber  is  legend  Pete 
was  also  instrumental  m  NATO  issues  He 
played  an  important  part  m  the  det)ates  con- 
cerning binary  chemical  weapons  and  sup- 
ported ttie  committee's  'Ole  m  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly 

Pete's  keen  native  intelligence,  good  sense 
ot  humor  and  willingness  to  make  personal 
sacrifices  made  his  aissistance  most  welcome 
on  any  project  II  is  little  wonder  that  over  the 
years  every  staff  director  turned  to  Pete  m  dif- 
ficult circumstances 

On  behalf  ol  ttie  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  House  of  Representatives,  and  ttie 
Nation,  I  want  to  express  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  Peter  Scrivner  for  his  selfless  dedi- 
cation, loyalty,  professionalism,  and  the  great 
contributions  tie  has  made  to  ttie  security  of 
this  Nation  We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  ca- 
reer 


BAKEHOUSE  ARTS  COMPLEX 
FOIRTH  ANNIVERSARY  CELE- 
BRATION AND  OPEN  HOUSE 

HON.  ILf.AN-\  ROS-LFimNLN 

I  T     T  l,i  'K.  i  'A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday    February  5.  1991 

Ms    ROS-LEHTINEN   Mr   Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. February  10,   1901,  the  Baketiouse  Ans 
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Complex,  south  Florida's  largest  worVing  vis- 
ual arts  colony,  will  tie  celetxating  its  lourth 
anniversary  For  4  years,  this  struggling  arts 
center  has  provided  a  tiome  to  over  150  ol  ttie 
area  s  most  recognized  and  emerging  artists 
as  well  as  the  Miami  Jewelry  institute,  "M"  En- 
semble, ThreshoW  Gallery,  Miami.  Chapter  of 
Women  s  Caucus  for  Art.  and  Dade  County's 
largest  Haitian  artists  group  This  year,  ttiey  all 
have  much  to  celebrate 

The  3  ?  acre  complex  now  contains  32  000 
square  feet  of  studios,  classrooms,  meeting 
rooms,  and  a  ttieater  An  open  tiouse  is  con- 
ducted every  second  SurxJay  ol  ttie  month  to 
preview  the  work  of  those  wtio  create — on  all 
types  ol  mediums 

At  the  conclusion  ot  ttie  gala  preview,  ttie 
gourmet  bartiecue  will  aid  m  funding  tiTe  third 
year  ol  the  summer  hands-on  art  programs  for 
neighbortiood  children  at  risk  This  program 
tielps  to  channel  ttie  energies  ot  talented 
young  artists — many  of  whom  from  minority 
groups  may  be  involved  with  street  graffiti 
gangs — into  constructive  creativity 

In  addition  to  the  summer  programs  for  chil- 
dren at  risk,  the  Baketiouse  offers  ttie  commu- 
nity a  number  of  tiands-on  programs  Classes 
include  ceramics,  painting,  and  pnntmaking 
Whether  it  is  corxlucting  tours  tor  community 
groups  ot  career  days  and  cultural  art  days, 
at  local  public  and  private  Dade  County 
schools  Baketiouse  artists  consistently  stiare 
their  talents  with  ttie  community 

Mr  Speaker.  I  congratulate  all  ttie 
Bakehouse  artists  for  enriching  our  community 
as  they  do  My  special  thanks  go  out  to  He- 
lene  M  Pancoast.  founder  and  acting  director 
Faith  Allass,  founder  Harriet  Rosso,  business 
manager,  Sylvia  Shaw,  txwkkeeper.  Donna 
Wilt  Sperow,  administrative  assistant,  Maggie 
Davis,  Claire  Garrett,  and  R  Weston  Keane, 
artist  committee  chairpersons,  Davis  Packer, 
educational  programs  director,  Ellen  Kernpler 
Rosen,  Summer  Arts  Program  director.  Jack 
Hopkins,  Joseph  Gedeon.  Norma  NewTvan. 
and  Connie  Renauld  Bakehouse  Artists  Exhi- 
tHtion  Committee 


IN  CELEBRATION  OK  THE  CHLNESE 
NEW  YEAR 

HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OK  NEW   YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  GREEN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker  as 
my  congressional  district  includes  the  area  ol 
Chinatown  in  New  York  City.  I  am  tionored  to 
announce  that  Friday  February  15  marks  ttie 
beginning  of  ttie  Chinese  New  Year  The  Chi- 
nese year  4689  is  ttie  year  ot  ttie  stieep  ele- 
gant, creative  and  passionate 

For  the  Chinese,  ttie  new  year  is  character- 
ized as  a  time  ol  kindness  and  goodness  to 
all  "Hear  no  evil,  think  no  evil,  speak  no  evil," 
IS  the  dominant  theme 

The  Chinese  New  Year  is  celetxated  on  ttie 
first  day  of  the  first  month  ot  ttie  lunar  cal- 
endar Preparations  begin,  tiowever,  on  ttie 
24th  day  of  the  i2th  Moon,  7  days  tietore  ttie 
actual  new  year  Ttiose  last  few  days  of  ttie 
year  are  set  aside  for  cleaning  tiouse,  settling 
debts,  and  putting  aside  disputes 
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The  Chinese  community  of  New  York  is  a 
source  of  immense  pride  to  our  city,  and 
bnngs  ennchment  to  the  lives  of  all  New  York- 
ers, It  Ixings  me  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to 
)Oin  my  colleagues  in  extending  my  tjest  wistv 
es  for  a  prosperous  new  year  to  the  Chinese 
community  of  New  York  City  and  worldwide. 


RAMSEY  CLARK:  TIME  FOR  .SOME 
TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMnELD 

vi    MICHIGA.V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  BROOMFlELD,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  Ramsey  Clark,  the  Amtiassador  from 
Greenwich  Village,  is  on  another  mission  to 
meet  with  Saddam  Hussein, 

It  is  time  for  a  little  truttvm-packagmg  Being 
on  a  mission  implies  you  are  tieing  sent  by 
someone  Mr  Clark  has  not  hekJ  public  office 
in  22  years  He  has  no  constituency,  other 
than  the  occasional  reporter  who  is  kind 
enough  to  give  him  a  little  publicity 

Saddam  is  looking  for  signs  that  America  is 
turning  against  the  President.  The  danger  is 
that  the  Iraqi  leader  will  take  Mr,  Clark's  mis- 
sion seriously  That  would  only  prolong  the 
war 

Saddam  should  know  that  the  American 
people  are  fully  behind  the  President  and  will 
not  tsack  down  until  Iraq's  brutal  armed  forces 
are  nowhere  to  t^e  found  in  Kuwait 


IMPORT  S.ANCTION.S  FOR  FOREIGN 
FIRMS  FURTHERING  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION 


HON.  FORTTVEY  PETE  STARK 

uF  C.'^LIKOh.M.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue.'iday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  STARK  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  presently 
engaged  in  an  extremely  costly  form  of  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  We  have  dealt  Saddam 
Hussein  a  setback  to  his  nuclear  weapons 
program.  )ust  as  ttie  Israelis  did  when  they 
bombed  the  Osiraq  reactor  in  1981  But  are 
we  ready  to  go  to  such  great  lengths  again  if 
and  when  Iraq  resun-ies  its  efforts,  or  when 
other  terrorist  states  such  as  Iran,  Libya,  or 
Syria  reach  ttie  threshold  of  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity'' 

Nuclear  proliferation  is  the  nightmare  of  the 
I990's.  there  is  no  greater  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Imagine  if  Saddam  tiad  the 
bomb  Under  such  circumstances  would  we  be 
willing  to  attack  him  at  all?  It  wouW  take  only 
one  rmssile  or  aircraft  evading  our  defenses, 
and  ttiat  woukj  tie  the  end  of  Tel  Aviv  More 
fnghtening  still,  Saddam  coukj  use  his  terronst 
agents  to  plant  a  bomb  in  New  York  City  or 
nght  here  in  Washington,  DC.  He  could  black- 
mail us  into  doing  almost  anything;  wouW  we 
want  to  call  his  tjlutf? 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must  act  now 
and  make  nuclear  nonproliferation  our  higtiest 
priority.  We  know  from  intelligence  as  well  as 
exienswe  published  reports  that  Saddam  was 
tolkjwing  the  rrxxJel  Pakistan  used  to  build  nu- 
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clear  weapons:  A  high-speed  centrifuge  plant 
for  ennching  uranium,  using  equipment,  mate- 
nals,  and  technology  supplied  from  Western 
countries.  It  took  15  years,  but  the  model 
worked  for  Pakistan,  Today  Islamabad  can 
produce  enough  ennched  uranium  to  buikj  a 
nuclear  weapon  In  a  few  years,  ttiey  will  fiave 
an  arsenal.  Iraq  was  perhaps  5  years  away 
when  Operation  Desert  Storm  started.  How 
much  damage  we  have  done  to  their  program 
IS  difficult  to  tell,  but  we  know  ttiat,  at  present, 
much  of  ttie  Iraqis'  nuclear  weapons  program 
rests  in  ttieir  understanding  of  the  technology 
involved.  We  can  be  certain  they  have  blue- 
prints and  other  weapons  design  information 
stored  on  computer  disks  hidden  safely  away, 
tar  from  their  nuclear  facilities 

Iraq  is.  of  course,  not  the  only  country  we 
need  to  worry  about.  Over  the  last  decade, 
hundreds  of  Western  European  companies 
have  supplied  crucial  items  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  programs  in  Pakistan.  India.  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  South  Africa  in  addition  to 
Baghdad  Some  of  these  countries  are  of  less 
concern  now,  but  new  ones  will  come  along. 
Assad  and  Khadafi  will  not  want  to  be  left  out 
ot  the  nuclear-terrorism  club. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  we  can  ad- 
dress these  concerns,  A  comprehensive  test 
ban  would  greatly  strengthen  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  regime,  as  would  greater  support 
for  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  I 
will  speak  more  about  these  areas  in  the  com- 
ing weeks 

But  Iirst  we  must  do  something  to  stop 
Western  companies  from  continuing  to  assist 
the  nuclear  programs  in  developing  countries 
all  over  the  world  Without  German  help.  Paki- 
stan would  not  have  a  bomb  today  and  Iraq 
would  not  even  have  a  program  It's  not  only 
the  Germans,  of  course.  The  Swiss,  Austnans. 
French.  Italians,  and  others  have  contnbuted 
their  part  as  well  Our  allies  simply  have  got 
to  tighten  their  export  controls 

Today,  my  colleague  Mr,  Penny  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  that  will  help  prod  them 
in  the  right  direction.  Under  this  bill,  any  for- 
eign firm  that  the  President  determines  has 
contributed  to  another  country's  nuclear  weap- 
ons program  will  have  its  imports  barred  from 
the  United  States.  We  have  to  hit  these  pro- 
liferation profiteers  in  the  only  place  they  care 
atxiut — ^the  bottom  line. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  last  fall.  It  has 
since  been  altered  to  make  it  more  closely 
correspond  to  the  missile  technology  sanctions 
passed  as  part  of  the  defense  authonzation 
bill  last  fall, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  we  can  move  quicky 
with  this  legislation,  II  we  do  not,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  dictators  like  Saddam 
Hussein  are  threatening  the  civilized  world 
with  the  ultimate  weapon 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  - 

Be  If  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  as- 
sembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  .Act  may  be  cited  as  ttie  "Nuclear 
Non-Prollferatlon  Enforcement  Act  of  1991". 

SEC.  2.  DUPOSmON  OF  SANCTION. 

lai  Basis  for  Sanction.— The  President 
shall  Impose  the  sanction  set  forth  in  sul>- 
sectlon  ic)  on  a  foreign  person  If  the  Presi- 
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dent   determines   that  such   foreign   person 
knowingly— 

11 II A I  exports,  transfers,  or  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  any  nuclear  materials 
and  equipment  or  nuclear  technology— 

(il  which  violates  paragraph  (4'  of  section 
127  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M  i42 
U.S.C,  2156(4)); 

(ii)  which  fails  to  meet  all  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  section  127  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964.  except  that  for  purposes  of  this 
clause  references  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  i5)  of 
such  section  to  the  United  States  shall  tie 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  exporting  country:  or 
liil)  to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  that 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  non-nu- 
clear-weapon states  that  are  set  forth  m  sec- 
tion 104(d  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferatlon 
Act  of  1978  (22  U,S,C,  3223(di):  or 

(B)  has  knowingly  or  materially 
contributed— 

!i  through  the  export,  transfer,  or  other 
engagement  in  the  trade  of  any  goods  or 
technology  that  are  subject  to  the 
jurisidiction  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
trolled under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  pursuant  to  section  309(C'  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978,  because 
of  their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive 
purposes,  or 

liii  through  the  export,  transfer,  or  other 
engagement  in  the  trade  of  any  goods  or 
technology  that  would  tie,  if  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
controlled  under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  pursuant  to  section  309ic  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proiiferation  Act  of  1978,  be- 
cause of  their  significance  for  nuclear  explo- 
sive purposes. 

to  the  efforts  by  any  foreign  country  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bi  to  use.  develop. 
produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons:  or 

2 1  conspires  or  attempts  tC'  engage  in  or 
knowingly  assists  m  an  export,  or  in  a  trans- 
fer or  trade,  described  in  paragraph    1 1 

(bi  Countries  Receiving  assistance.- The 
countries  referred  to  in  subsection  (aXlKB) 
are- 

1  any  non-nuclear-weapon  state  that  the 
President  determines  has,  at  any  time  after 
January  1.  1980- 

iAi  used  a  nuclear  weapon; 

iBi  tested  a  nuclear  weapon: 

iC'  produced  a  nuclear  weapon:  or 

iDi  made  substantial  preparations  to  en- 
gage m  any  activity  described  in  subpara- 
graph lA).  ;Bi,  or  (C): 

(2)  any  foreign  country  which  has  not  rati- 
fied the  Treaty  on  the  Non-FYoliferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  concluded  an  SLgree- 
ment  with  the  International  Atom.ic  Energy 
Agency  for  the  application  of  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all  the 
country's  nuclear  facilities: 

i3)  any  foreign  country  which  has  violated 
such  an  agreement  with  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  relating  to  safe- 
guards: and 

(4i  any  foreigTi  country  whose  government 
is  determined  for  purposes  of  section  &;)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  :979  to  be 
a  government  that  has  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  international  terrorism 

(c  Sanction.— The  sanction  which  applies 
to  a  foreign  person  under  subsection  ai  is 
that  the  President  shall  prohibit,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  2  years,  the  entry  into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
any  article  that  is  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  that  foreign  person 

(d)  Extension  of  Sanction  to  Other  Enti- 
ties—The  President  shall  impose  ihe  sanc- 
tion imposed  on  a  foreign  person  under  this 
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section  on  any  other  entity  that  controls.  Is 
controlled  by,  or  Is  under  common  control 
with,  thftl  fcirt'iKn  [lernim 
SEC.     ».      \NNVA1.     nrrERMlNATlONS      BY      TMK 

I'RK.SIDENT,      Al'fK.Al        «>K       I)»T»;K 

MINArH)NS. 

(a)  DETKR.v(i.sAnoNa  The  lYesldenl  shall. 
at  lOMt  once  each  year,  determine  which.  If 
any.  forelgrn  persons  have  carried  out  acta 
described  in  paragraphs  di  and  (21  of  section 
2(ai  The  President  shall  publish  all  such  de- 
terminations In  the  Federal  Refflster  The 
President  shall  impose  the  sanction  required 
by  section  2  upon  making  such  determlna- 

tlOD 

(b)  APPEALS— Any  person  who  the  Presi- 
dent determines  has  carried  out  any  act  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  il)  or  (2)  of  section  2(ai. 
may  obtain  review  of  the  determination  by 
filing  an  appeal,  within  60  days  after  the  de- 
termination Is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. In  the  United  States  Court  of  Inter- 
national Trade,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  review  such  determination 

8KC.  «.  EFFBCT  OF  ENFORCKMENT  AtTlON.H  BY 

OTHER  cour>nnuES. 

The  sanction  set  forth  In  section  2  may  not 
be  Imposed  under  such  section  on  a  foreign 
person  with  respect  to  acta  described  in  para- 
grraph  <1 )  or  (2)  of  section  2(ai.  and  any  such 
sanction  that  Is  In  effect  against  a  foreign 
person  on  account  of  such  acts  shall  be  ter- 
minated. If— 

(1)  the  country  from  which  the  export, 
transfer,  or  other  act  originates  has  In  effect 
laws  restricting  the  export,  transfer,  or 
other  activity  In  a  manner  substantially 
similar  to  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  United 
States  laws  or  regulations  on  such  exports, 
transfers,  or  other  acts, 

(2)  the  foreign  person  Is  subject  to  tbOM 
laws,  and 

(3)  the  country  has  imposed  on  that  foreign 
person  the  appropriate  penalties  pursuant  to 
those  laws 

SEC.  t.  ADVISORY  OPINION& 

The  President  may.  upon  the  request  of 
any  person.  Issue  an  advisory  opinion  to  that 
person  of  whether  a  proposed  activity  by 
that  person  would  subject  that  person  to  the 
sanction  under  section  2  Any  person  who  re- 
lies In  good  faith  on  such  an  advisory  opin- 
ion which  states  that  the  proposed  activity 
would  not  subject  a  person  to  such  sanction, 
and  any  person  who  thereafter  engages  In 
such  activity,  may  not  be  made  subject  to 
such  sanction  on  account  of  such  activity 
SBC.  C  WAIVER  AND  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Waiver. -In  any  case  other  than  one  In 
which  an  advisory  opinion  has  been  issued 
under  section  5  stating  that  a  proposed  ac- 
tivity would  not  subject  a  person  to  the 
sanction  under  section  2.  the  President  may 
waive  the  application  of  section  2  to  a  for- 
eign person  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  waiver  Is  essential  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  Sutes 

(b)  Report  to  Congress —In  the  event 
that  the  President  decides  to  apply  the  waiv- 
er described  in  subsection  (a),  the  President 
shall  so  notify  the  Congress  not  less  than  20 
working  days  before  Issuing  the  waiver  Such 
notification  shall  Include  a  report  fully  ar- 
ticulating the  rationale  and  circumstances 
which  led  the  lYesident  to  apply  the  waiver 
SBC.  7.  ADDITIONAL  WATVKa 

The  Prealiler.c  may  waive  the  Imposition  of 
the  sanction  under  section  2  on  a  person  with 
respect  to  a  prtxluct  or  service  If  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  the  Congress  that^ 

(li  the  product  or  servlie  Is  essential  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  such  person  is  a  sole  source  supplier  of 
the  product  or  service,  the  product  or  service 
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Is  not  available  from  any  alternative  reliable 
supplier,  and  the  need  for  the  product  or 
service  cannot  be  met  In  a  timely  manner  by 
improved   manufacturing   procesaes  or   tech- 

■   .::  Ik-:,  il!   !'■'.'.■  ..pments. 

SK(     H    KXCKITIONS. 

1  ■  ■  I'  '  -^  tent  shall  not  apply  the  sanction 
uni!'      ••    ■     n  2— 

(li  in  the  case  of  procurement  of  defense 
articles  or  defense  services— 

(A)  under  existing  contracts  or  sub- 
contracts. Including  the  exercise  of  options 
for  production  quantities  to  satisfy  require- 
ments essential  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(B)  If  the  President  determines  that  the 
person  to  which  the  sanction  would  be  ap- 
plied Is  a  sole  source  supplier  of  the  defense 
articles  and  services,  that  the  defense  arti- 
cles or  services  are  essential  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  that  alter- 
native sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably 
available;  or 

(C)  If  the  President  determines  that  such 
articles  or  services  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  under 
defense  coproductlon  agreements  or  NATO 
Programs  of  Cooperation. 

1 2)  to  products  or  services  provided  under 
contracts  entered  Into  before  the  date  on 
which  the  President  publishes  his  Intention 
to  Impose  the  sanction,  or 

(3)  to— 

(A)  spare  parts. 

(B)  component  parts,  but  not  finished  prod- 
ucts, essential  to  United  States  product*  or 
production, 

(C)  routine  services  and  maintenance  of 
products,  to  the  extent  that  alternative 
sources  are  not  readily  or  reasonably  avail- 
able, or 

iD)  Information  and  technology  essential 
to  United  States  products  or  production 
SBC.  •.  PETITIONS  BY  INTERESTED  PERSONa 

(a)  Fili.no  of  Petttions  -Any  United 
States  person  may  file  a  petition.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent, requesting  that  an  Investigation  be 
conducted  to  determine  whether  sanctions 
are  warranted  under  section  2 

(b)  ACTIONS  ON  Petttion.s  -The  President 
shall  conduct  an  Investigation  pursuant  to  a 
petition  filed  under  subsection  lai  If.  on  the 
basis  of  facts  set  forth  in  the  petition,  the 
President  determines  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able basis  to  believe  that  a  foreign  person 
has  engaged  In  any  act  described  in  para- 
graph il)  or  (2)  of  section  2(at 

ic)  Petition  DhrrKKMiNATiONs.— The  Presi- 
dent shall,  within  20  days  after  receiving  a 
petition  under  subsection  lai,  determine 
whether  to  conduct  an  investigation  pursu- 
ant to  the  petition,  notify  the  petitioner  of 
the  determination,  and  publish  the  deter- 
mination In  the  Federal  Register,  together 
with  the  rea-^ons  for  the  determination 

(dt  APPEAL.S  —A  person  filing  a  petition 
under  subsection  lai  may  appeal  a  deter- 
mination of  the  President  on  the  petition  by 
bringing  an  action  for  review  of  the  deter- 
mination in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court.  The  court  shall  review  the  de- 
termination in  accordance  with  section  706 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
SEC.  10.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act- 
Mi  the  term  "non-nuclear  weapon  state 
means  a  non-nuclear-weapon  state  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  done  at  Wash- 
ington. DC  ,  London,  and  Moscow  on  July  1. 
1968, 

(2i  the  term  "nuclear  materials  and  equip- 
ment" has  the  meaning  given  that  term  In 
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section  4i4'i  ^f  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Act  of  1978  (22  U  S  C   3203(411; 

(3)  the  term  "nuclear  technology"  means 
sensitive  nuclear  technology  (as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  4(6 1  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferatlon  Act  of  1978  (22  U  S  C.  3203(6))) 
and  Restricted  Data  las  that  term  Is  defined 
in  section  11  y  of  the  Atomic  Energ>'  Act  of 
1964  («USC  2014(yii: 

(4)  the  term  "foreign  person"  means  any 
person  other  than  a  United  States  person; 

(5)  the  term  "United  States  person"  has 
the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section  16(2i 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  I50 
use  App  2415(2)). 

(6)  the  term  "person"  means  a  natural  per- 
son as  well  as  a  corporation,  business  asso- 
ciation, partnership,  society,  trust,  any 
other  nongovernmental  entity,  organization, 
or  group,  and  any  governmental  entity,  and 
any  successor  of  any  such  entity,  and 

(7 1  the  terms  "otherwise  engaged  In  the 
trade  oC  and  "other  engagement  In  the 
trade  of  mean,  with  respect  to  a  particular 
export  or  transfer,  to  be  a  freight  forwarder 
or  designated  exporting  agent,  or  a  consignee 
or  end  user  of  ihf-  item  to  be  exported  or 
transferred 
SEC  II.  RECUUATOKV  AmiOKTrv 

The  President  may  Issue  such  regulations 
and  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act 


A  TRIBUTE    lu  .MR    GEORGE  T. 
SCHMINCKE 

MU.N.  C.  THOM.\S  Mc.MILLEN 

i.'F   MAHYLANlJ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ■  Fehruary  .5.  1991 

Mr  McMILLEN  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  honor  a  man  wfx)  has  served  the 
people  of  Anne  Arurvdel  County,  MD,  tor  20 
years  Mr  George  T  SchmincKe  is  a  man  who 
has  worked  diligently  and  has  done  so  quietly, 
preferring  to  acxomplish  his  goals  without  the 
lanfare  that  many  others  seek  m  return  for 
their  service  In  my  estimation  it  is  this  type  of 
man,  a  man  who  seeks  to  serve  without  crav- 
ing public  praise,  that  is  truly  most  deserving 
of  that  praise 

Mr  Schmincke  began  his  service  to  the 
public  in  World  War  II  when  he  sensed  in  the 
U  S  Navy  Through  the  course  ol  his  military 
career  he  receiv«K)  a  European  Ribb<in,  an 
American  Ribbon,  and  a  Pacific  Ribbon  with 
two  stars  Twenty  years  ago,  he  began  active 
participation  with  the  Anne  Arundel  Derr>o- 
cratc  Party  During  this  time  he  served  in  var- 
ious positions  including  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Anne  Arun- 
del Counry  from  1974  to  1978,  and  tor  3  years 
he  was  chairman  of  this  commitlee  In  197  7 
the  citizens  o(  the  32d  district  elected  him  to 
the  Maryland  House  ol  Delegates,  and  there 
he  served  until  stepping  {jown  in  1990 

Mr  Schmincke  is  actively  involved  in  a  se- 
ries of  community  grcMjps  which  include  the 
Elks,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Amer- 
can  Legion  He  also  serves  as  the  president 
ol  the  Citizens  Democratic  Club  For  all  ol 
these  contributions  to  the  citizens  of  ttie  Anne 
ArurKlel  community  and  fcx  his  years  ol  un- 
wavenng  service,  Mr  Schrmncke  truly  de- 
serves our  praise  and  thanks 
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THE  REINTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MOVE  THE  COUNTIES  OF 
CULPEPER.  LOUISA.  AND  OR- 
ANGE FROM  THE  EASTERN  JUDI- 
CIAL DISTRICT  OF  VIRGINIA  TO 
THE  WESTERN  JUDICIAL  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  D.  FULNCH  SUUGmR  JR. 

OK  VIRGI.MA 
IN  THE  HlJU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  SLAUGHTER  ol  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  tajay  to  reintroduce  a  bill  which  will  en- 
hance the  access  to  the  Federal  courts  (or 
some  70,000  residents  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  Sf>ecifically.  the 
bill  will  move  the  counties  o(  Culpeper,  Louisa, 
arKi  Orange  from  the  eastern  judicial  district  of 
Virginia  to  the  western  district  ot  Virginia 

Currently,  litigants  and  lawyers  are  required 
to  travel  some  distance  to  Alexandria  or  Rich- 
rrxjnd  to  access  the  Federal  court  In  light  of 
the  distance  required  to  attend  court,  and  the 
traffic  and  parking  problems  associated  with 
such  travel,  there  exists  a  reluctance  to  use 
the  Federal  court  Since  ttiese  counties,  once 
moved,  would  be  assigned  to  the  Charlottes- 
ville division  of  the  western  district,  travel  to  a 
Federal  court  will  be  more  convenient  thereby 
enhancing  utilization  ot  the  court 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  tiar  associa- 
tions of  the  three  counties  as  well  as  the  chief 
iu(jge  ol  the  western  district  and  the  resident 
ludge  in  Charlottesville 

I  tirst  introduced  the  bill  late  in  the  "Cst 
Congress,  and  therefore  the  House  was  urv 
abie  to  consider  it  in  the  short  time  which  re- 
mained in  the  Congress  However.  I  Iook  tor 
ward  to  working  with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  move  this  bill  to  enactment  and  provide  the 
reliet  necessary  tor  the  people  ot  Culpeper, 
Louisa,  and  Orange 


A  CENTENNIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
ARROWHEAD   UNITED  WAY 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  (  AMFOHMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 
Mr  LEWIS  of  California  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wouk)  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  wonder- 
ful celebration  on  Fetxuary  15  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  ot  the  Arrowhead  United 
Way  This  gala  proviiies  an  opportunity  to  re- 
)OtC€  in  the  volunteer  spint  that  has  long  been 
a  part  of  ttie  United  Way. 

For  years,  peofjie  have  pined  together  to 
t^lp  each  ottier  and  to  strengthen  our  commo 
nities  Our  deeply  rooted  spirit  ot  canng — of 
neightxir  helping  neightx)r — has  become  a 
{^immunity  trademark  and  indeed,  an  Amer- 
ican way  ot  life.  For  100  years,  the  Arrowhead 
United  Way  t>is  exemplified  ttiis  spirit  of  com- 
munity volunteensm  in  souttiern  California 

An-owhead  United  Way  tias  been  a  contnt)- 
utng  force  from  its  first  corrvnunity-wide  fund- 
raising  campaign  by  ttie  Associated  Ctianties 
of  San  Bernardino  [ACSB]  in  1891.  Today, 
more  than  30  communities  in  the  San 
Bernardino  Valley  and  Mountain  Area  raise 
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funds  for  58  canng  agencies  arxj  assisting  lit- 
erally ttxjusands  of  peop)le  in  need.  The  Unit- 
ed Way  allows  volunteers  from  all  walks  of  life 
to  address  and  solve  community  problems. 

The  Arrowtiead  United  Way  has  evolved 
over  the  years  from  the  ACSB  to  the  Commu- 
nity Chest  in  1922,  the  War  Chest  during 
World  War  II,  and  the  Bernardino  Community 
Chest  and  Council  in  1954,  In  1957.  the  Ar- 
rowhead United  Fund  [AUF]  was  born,  Ttie 
AUF  consolidated  the  Community  Ctiest  group 
and  14  other  agencies  and  incorporated  seven 
surrounding  communities.  That  same  year,  the 
AUF  more  than  doubled  the  amount  raised  by 
the  Community  Chest. 

In  1966,  the  AUF  consolidated  witn  the  Ar- 
rowhead Social  Planning  Council.  Valley  Vol- 
unteer Bureau  and  Health  Foundation  to  form 
United  Community  Services  [UCS]  of  the  Ar- 
rowhead area  The  first  million  dollar  canv 
paign  was  achieved  in  1970. 

This  phenomenal  grovrth  in  community- 
tiased  volunteensm  has  continued  over  ttie 
years  The  Big  Bear  Valley  and  Morongo 
Basin  Councils  were  established  in  1977  in- 
creasing the  number  of  agencies  to  43  By 
'•9&3.  51  agencies  were  conducting  130  fund- 
ed programs  A  year  later.  Arrowhead  United 
Way  achieved  its  first  82  million  campaign. 
Today,  139  programs  are  being  funded 
through  58  memtJer  agencies  and  the  tund- 
raising  goal  is  now  S3  million 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  )0in  me  and  our 
colleagues  in  recognizing  the  wonderful  work 
and  caring  spirit  of  the  ArrovKhead  United 
Way.  For  100  years,  the  Arrowhead  United 
Way  has  been  a  leader  in  garnering  commu- 
nity spirit  and  providing  for  the  many  needs  of 
our  citizens  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  many  men  and  women  who  make  this 
valuable  work  possible. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.^MES  C    WATERS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  express  a  wann  farewell  to 
Mr  James  C  Waters,  an  extremely  capable 
staff  memt)er  For  over  36  years,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  benefited  from  Jim's  dedi- 
cated public  service  until  his  retirement  on  De- 
cember 31  Aside  from  enjoying  an  outstand- 
ing reputation  for  top-notch  investigative  wor1<. 
Jim  has  proven  to  be  invaluable  to  the  conv 
mittee  in  his  role  in  oversight  of  nearly  S22  bil- 
lion in  annual  budget  auttwrity  for  ttie  Air 
Force's  operations  and  maintenance  account, 
the  lynch-pin  of  the  Air  Force's  capability  to  re- 
spond to  threats  to  our  national  security 

Jim  came  to  the  committee  in  1980  well- 
qualified  for  the  tasks  he  so  energetically  pur- 
sued. Jim  graduated  in  1958  from  Hofstra  Uni- 
versity with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  txjsiness 
administration.  His  educatiion  was  put  to  many 
tests  as  he  worked  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education,  the  House  Agncutture  Commrt- 
tee  and  the  Surveys  and  Investigations  Staff 
of  the  House  Appropnations  Committee.  He 
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participated  in  countless  investigatKins  irxiM- 
ing  ttie  Billie  Sol  Estes  fraud  cases  of  ttie 
I960's  and  probes  of  union  comjptton.  He 
was  a  key  player  In  major  investigations  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  including  ttie 
1 983  bomtHng  of  ttie  Marine  Corps  barracks  in 
Beirut,  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
movement  of  President  Ferdinand  Marcos 
from  ttie  Philippines  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  ttie  benefit  of  Jim's  talent  and 
hard  work  on  many  ottier  issues  critical  to  our 
national  security,  including  oversight  of  ttie 
enormous  defense  supply  and  kagistcs  system 
and  the  tiase  ofjerations  and  logistics  systems 
for  the  Armed  Forces  it  is  m  ttiese  areas 
wtiere  his  knowledge,  understanding,  and  gen- 
uine concern  were  n>Dst  evident  and  often  re- 
sulted in  major  (defense  management  reform 
legislation.  It  is  this  day-to<Jay  oversight  of 
these  areas  ttiat  ttie  put)lic  is  most  indetMed  to 
this  devoted  Amencan. 

Jim's  intellect,  sincerity,  sense  of  humor  and 
good  fellowship  have  earned  him  the  respect 
and  affection  of  all  ttie  committee  Memtiers 
and  staff  colleagues. 

The  chairman.  Members,  and  staff  of  tf>e 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  are  extremely 
grateful  to  Jim  Waters  tor  his  (X)ntntxitions  to 
the  committee,  the  Congress  and  to  ttie  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  EPILEPSY 
FOUNDATION  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA 


HON.  ILEANA  ROS-LEHTININ' 

Of  FLORID.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH'ES 

Tuesdai    February  5.  1991 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr  Speaker,  i  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
a  truly  disturtMng  tact  Today,  more  ttian  2  mil- 
lion Americans  suffer  from  a  diagnosed  dis- 
order of  the  central  nervous  system  known  as 
epilepsy  and  south  Fioncja  is  no  exception 

Epilepsy  does  not  discnminate.  The  recur- 
nng  seizures  caused  by  this  disorder  which 
can  strike  any  age  group  at  any  time  tiave 
tieen  a  mystery  to  scientists  for  years.  Re- 
cently, though,  progress  in  research  has  de- 
fined a  clearer  picture  tor  doctors  in  the  fieW 

Thankfully,  we  m  sooth  Florida  are  lortunate 
to  have  an  affiliate  of  the  Epilepsy  Foundation 
of  America,  ttie  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  Scxjth 
Florida  [EFSF].  as  part  of  our  community  to 
tielp  assuage  ttie  needs  of  ttiose  wtio  coukl 
not  otherwise  obtain  treatrrtent  ancVor  support 
Founded  in  I97i.  EFSF  "is  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  enhancing  ttie  personal 
and  social  adjustment  of  individuals  with  epi- 
lepsy and  their  families,"  through  medical 
services,  education  programs,  support  group 
and  family  assistance,  rights  advocatKxi,  and 
ensunng  the  community  provides  necessary 
support  services.  EFSF  s  two  medical  clinics, 
ChikJren's  Comprehensive  Epilepsy  Climc  at 
Miami  Chikjren's  Hospital,  and  ttie  Adutt  Conv 
prehensive  Epilepsy  Clinic  at  Jackson  Medical 
Towers  provide  low  cost  or  tree  services  to 
over  700  adults  and  children  wtio  could  ottier- 
wise  not  afford  treatment  They  are  funded 
through  grants  given  to  the  fixindation  by  ttie 
State  of  Florida's  Department  of  Heatth  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  and  Dade  County  and 
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they  a'6  stafled  by  Univwfsity  of  Miami  mierns 
and  fellows  it  makes  rne  pfoud  to  be  a  board 
memtof  of  such  a  rewardinq  cause 

On  Ma/ch  2  I99i  EFSF  will  be  hokjinq 
their  Candlelight  Ball  and  Auclicn  at  ttw  Doral 
Beach  Res<')r1  in  Miami  Beach,  FL  The  event 
will  h<xx)r  Wendle  and  Linda  Ray— Robert 
Laidlaw  Humanitanan  Award.  Debora  Jeanne 
Saunders— Helptng  Heart  Award  Jean 
Schomber— Gladys  /^yatt  Shining  Light 
Award  Gail  P  Ballweg.  M  D  --Medic-al  Serv 
ice  Award — aixl  the  Datle  County  Public 
Schools — Employer  of  the  Year  Award 

Mr  SpeaKer  I  would  like  to  recognize  those 
peop»e  wfv)  rnake  this  organization  possible 
The  officers  irx;lude  Lewis  B  Freedman, 
presidenl.  Bartiara  Carey  first  vice-pfesident, 
Don  L  Bendar,  second  vice-president,  Theo- 
dore Silver,  secretary,  arxl  Enrique  Lopez, 
treasurer  The  memtiers  of  the  txiard  include 
Gail  P  Ballweg.  M  D  Jamtts  Champ»on.  Hon 
John  F  Cosgrove  Emily  Cummings-Powel. 
Patncia  Dean.  RN.BSM.CNRN.  Bruce  Fore- 
man, Ph  D  ,  Lawrence  S  Foreman.  Mark 
Hirschberg.  Valerie  Jonas.  Muriel  Kaye.  Mi 
chael  Kosnrt/ky,  Sheila  Logue.  Linda  Lubin. 
Michael  Mills.  Peter  McKinney.  Robert 
Rotrhtort,  ^MD,  Pat  Rose.  Ed  Slatter.  Richard 
Tonkin«;o(i  Andrew  Tramont.  ar>d  Hon  Carlos 
Valdes 


GREER  Si'KING 


HON.  VMlJliM  (Bill)  CLAY 

.f    MI^lN'.'!     ill 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tursilai/    Frhruart^  ,5.  1991 

Mr  CLAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  enable  ttie  Federal  Government 
to  acquire  one  of  Missoun's  most  spectacular 
natural  sites,  Greer  Spring  H  R  472  wouW 
amend  the  '^ttcs  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by 
changing  its  txxirxlaries  to  include  the  entire 
6.900-acre  Greer  Spring  tract 

Greer  Spring,  in  Oregon  County,  is  Missou- 
n's second  largest  stxing,  furnishing  almost 
halt  of  ttie  water  o*  the  Eleven  Point  River 
The  nearly  7,000  acres  of  wikl.  natural  land 
surrounding  the  spring  has  tieen  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Dennig  family  for  almost  100  years 
The  unspoiled  natural  t>eaufy  of  the  Greer 
Spring  site  makes  it  a  genuine  national  treas- 
ure and  worthy  of  Federal  protection  under  the 
WikJ  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  the  entire  Greer  Spring  tract  was 
included  by  tt>e  Forest  Service  m  ttie  Eleven 
Point  Rrver  Scenic  Area  However,  the  sutise- 
quent  enactment  ol  tt^  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act  established  certain  acreage  limitations 
which  meant  ttial  only  2  SCO  acres  of  \he 
Greer  Spnng  tract  coukj  remain  m  the  Eleven 
Poinf  cofridof  H  R  4/2  will  amend  the  Wikl 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  include  ihie  entire 
6,900-acre  tract  in  the  Eleven  Point  Wild  and 
Scene  Rrver  corndof,  thus  enaMinq  the  Forest 
Service  to  acquire  the  land 

For  many  years  conservatitviists  from 
across  ttw  southern  Midwest  have  worked  to 
msure  that  the  Dermtg  fam^'y!;  leijacy  ot  pro- 
tection (or  this  larx)  be  continue<j  for  the  bene- 
fit o<  future  generations  Funding  has  already 
been  appropnated  from  the  Land  and  Water 
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Conservation  Furxj  to  allow  tfie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  tfie  Greer  Spring  tract  and 
maintain  it  tor  public  use  and  enfoyment 

In  thie  last  session  ot  Congress,  legislation 
was  offered  which  would  have  allowed  ttie 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  the  Greer 
Spring  site  However,  most  of  ttie  land  would 
have  tieen  excluded  from  ttie  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  corridor  and  ttierefore  woukl  have  t)een 
sut:it€H:t  to  commercial  togging,  road  tXJikJing. 
and  mineral  exploration  The  owners  ol  the 
property  expressed  concern  that  this  legisla- 
tion might  result  in  ttie  degradation  ot  ttie  sce- 
nic and  natural  values  which  tiave  been  so 
carefully  preserved  since  ttie  turn  ol  the  cerv 
tury  Because  ttie  owners  were  unwilling  to 
sell  this  fxoperty  on  terms  that  would  risk 
commercial  exploitation,  ttie  legislation  died  in 
the  iQist  Congress  and  ttie  future  ot  Greer 
Spring  remains  m  doubt 

H  R  4  72  IS  offered  as  a  compromise  which 
satisfies  the  owners  concerns  about  continued 
environmental  protections  by  [jiacing  the  Greer 
Spnng  tract  m  the  Wik)  and  Scenic  River  cor- 
ridor At  the  same  time,  the  standards  for 
management  of  ttie  property  will  be  left  to  the 
discretion  ol  ttie  Forest  Service,  within  the 
general  limitations  ol  the  Wikj  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act 
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A  CENTURY  OF  MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE 


HON.  BILL  GRFIN 

_  >    s  i.  n    ^      'IK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  .i,  1991 

Mr  GREEN  ol  New  York  Mr  Speaker.  I 
stiould  like  to  sfiare  with  my  colleagues  ttie 
comments  of  my  constituent.  Glen  R 
Sergeon.  managing  director  ol  Citibank  Secu- 
rities Markets.  Inc  It  is  my  tiope  that  you  lind 
Mr  Sergeon's  statement  regarding  the  luture 
ol  the  municipal  t»nd  market  ol  interest  The 
text  ol  his  remarks  given  belore  ttie  panel.  "A 
Century  ol  Municipal  Finance."  lollow 

STATEMENT  HI    MK    GLK.N  R    SERGEON 

It's  a  pleasure,  as  a  memtier  of  ttils  panel, 
U>  tiave  ttie  opportunity  to  offer  my  view  of 
ttie  future  of  ttie  municipal  finance  business 

To  tackle  that  question,  I  decided  to  look 
at  the  municipal  finance  business  as  two 
parte. 

First,  there's  the  traditional  business  of 
municipal  finance 

Second,  there  are  the  new  derivative  prod- 
ucts I'm  speaking,  of  course,  of  interest  rate 
swapa,  caps,  collars,  and  other  innovative  In- 
struments 

I  think  you'll  a«rree  that  traditional  under- 
wrillnK  of  municipal  borrowlnfrs  and  the 
business  of  provldinut  derivative  products  for 
financings  are  two  very  different  activities 

In  terms  of  predictions,  the  outlook  for 
profitability  In  the  traditional  municipal  fi- 
nance business  is  not  significantly  different 
than  today's  markets  for  junk  tionds,  pre- 
cious metals,  or  the  thrift  Industry,  except 
that  our  recession  has  lasted  for  four  years, 
and  no  respite  Is  in  sight 

TTie  providers  of  the  traditional,  relation- 
ship-driven services  are  fighting  each  other 
for  business  virtually  every  day 

In  the  competitive  sector,  they're  battling 
for  underwriting  business  that's  marginally 
ir  at  all  profitable    Meanwhile.  In  the  nego- 


tiated area,  clients  are  often  dictating  the 
final  compensation  awarded  to  the  winners 

That's  hardly  a  healthy  earnings  outlook 

Our  industry  has  been  slow  to  correct  for 
em. ess  capacity  Those  conducting  the  tradi- 
tional business  municipal  finance  are  spend- 
ing scarce  capital  on  large  expense  tiases,  on 
which  the  returns  are  likely  to  remain  poor 
for  some  time 

But  there  are  reasons  to  tie  optimistic  The 
municipal  finance  Industry  appears  to  tie 
moving  quickly  towards  a  modernization  of 
some  products  and  services. 

This  move  Is  driving  the  expansion  of  the 
second  segment  of  the  municipal  finance  in- 
dustry  Derivative  products 

Derivatives  have  tjecome  the  industry  star 
They  offer  a  source  of  real,  consistent  profit. 
Naturally,  everylx)dy  wants  in. 

But  the  risks  In  derivative  products  are 
considerable 

And  by  far,  the  most  critical  of  these  Is  the 
long-term,  contractual  risk  assumed  by  en- 
tering into  an  ongoing  relationship  with  a 
counterparty 

It  Is  a  risk  that  runs  counter  to  much  of 
our  Industry  culture  and  standard  operating 
procedure 

Typically,  after  satisfying  current  disclo- 
sure requirements,  traditional  underwriters 
may  t>e  able  to  overlook  some  poor  manage- 
ment, or  Inadequate  basic  services,  or  bank- 
rupt social  policies  of  some  state  and  local 
governments 

But  as  the  merchant  t>anklng  trend  spreads 
Into  municipal  finance,  we  must  look  much 
more  closely  at  our  customers  and  their 
long-l*rTn  viability. 

It's  an  assessment  we  must  make  if  we  are 
going  to  liecome  their  counterparties 

It  will  become  the  norm  for  a  provider  of 
derivatives  to  ask  such  basic  questions  as 

Are  your  streets  safe? 

Does  your  city's  infrastructure  sunport  a 
high  quality  of  life? 

Can  the  average  family  send  Its  children  to 
yimr  public  schools'' 

If  the  answers  are  "No"— as  all  too  often 
they  are— then  the  viability  of  the  munici- 
pality is  questionable  and  access  to  the 
muney-savlng  opportunities  offered  by  deriv- 
ative products  win  be  limited 

As  a  result,  municipalities  that  need  the 
savings  most  may  be  least  able  to  access 
them 

In  short,  as  mcnlclpal  finance  firms  act 
more-and-more  like  merchant  bankers,  they 
must  look  at  an  Issuer  counterparty  with 
even  greater  scrutiny  than  an  Investor  does 

The  reason  is  obvious  An  Investor  In  bonds 
can  revise  his  strategy  and  opt  to  sell  How- 
ever, selling  a  tax-exempt  swap  is  not  so 
easy 

Issuers  are  also  affected  In  the  traditional 
environment,  a  municipality  sells  bonds,  col- 
lects its  proceeds  and  pays  its  regular  debt 
ser\'lce 

But.  complicated,  long-term  derivative 
financings  require  complicated,  long-term 
contractual  relationships 

These  kinds  of  long-term  relationships  are 
prompting  Issuers  to  ask  about  us.  too. 

They  ask  about  our  LDC  debt,  our  loans  to 
highly  leveraged  corporations,  and  our  real 
estate  portfolio  That's  a  new  experience  for 
us 

In  summary,  this  panel  was  assembled  to 
predict  the  shape  of  the  municipal  market  to 
come 

If  we're  talking  atioul  traditional  munici- 
pal finance,  the  answer  Is  an  easy  one. 

As  the  recession  in  the  traditional  business 
continues,  salaries  will  continue  Ui  fall,  lay- 
offs win  continue  to  occur,  and  profits  will 
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be  squeezed— until,  eventually,  some  balance 
will  return  to  the  Industry 

Derivative  products  represent  the  source  of 
optimism  for  us  At  Citicorp,  we  have  cen- 
tered our  entire  municipal  finance  effort 
around  derivatives 

But  the  twin  promise  of  derivative  prod- 
ucts 

A  promise  of  profitability  for  the  industry, 
and.  a  promise  of  cost  savings  for  issuers, 
will  onl..-  be  realized  by  financially-sound 
counterparties  who  successfully  Identify  and 
manage  these  new  long-term  risks 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS  AND 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1992  MILITARY 
BUDGET 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

oy  MASSACHl'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENT ."iTIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  ttie  txxlget  agreement  adopted  last 
year,  ttiere  is  no  question  about  the  flow  of 
funds  lor  the  current  military  operation  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  Whatever  debate  takes  place  on 
the  policy  aspects  of  that  operation,  the  flow  of 
funds  which  the  military  deems  necessary  for 
the  mission  it  tias  been  given  is  guaranteed  by 
last  year's  budget  agreement 

The  problem  that  I  and  others  see  is  the  el- 
fort  by  some  to  use  the  current  war  m  the  gulf 
as  a  reason  to  reverse  the  policy  on  which  we 
sensibly  Ijegan  last  year  ol  reducing  military 
expenditures  over  the  long  haul.  That  is,  there 
are  two  separate  budgetary  questions  now 
facing  us  One  is  ttie  need  to  pay  lor  Desert 
Storm  Ttiere  is  no  debate  in  the  Congress 
atxHJt  the  need  to  pay  lor  it — we  will  differ 
among  ourselves  on  tiow  much  of  ttiese  funds 
should  come  from  elsewhere  in  ttie  Pentagon, 
and  how  vigorously  the  administration  should 
be  pressing  our  allies  wtxi  are  the  bene- 
ficianes  ol  our  military  action.  But  no  one  is 
moving  to  deny  lunds  lor  this  effort,  since  it 
was  authonzed  by  majority  votes  ol  tx)th 
Houses  ol  Congress. 

Ttie  senous  military  budgetary  debate  on 
which  will  be  soon  launched  has  to  do  with  ttie 
great  tiuik  of  the  military  budget  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Desert  Storm.  And  here 
tfiere  is  a  very  grave  danger  that  ttxise  wtxi 
have  always  been  advocates  of  excessive 
milrtary  spending  will  try  to  use  Desert  Storm 
in  various  ways  to  bolster  their  arguments  As 
of  now,  an  examination  of  ttie  facts  lends  no 
support  to  ttie  argument  that  ttiose  of  us  wtx) 
have  been  pushing  lor  reductions  in  military 
spending  dunng  ttie  I980's  were  incorrect. 
Specifically,  our  criticisms  ol  SDI,  ttie  MX,  and 
Minuteman  missiles,  tfie  stealth  bomber  and 
the  placement  ol  large  American  forces  in 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  South  Korea  are 
wholly  unatfeded  by  what  is  going  on  in  the 
gulf.  The  weapons  that  are  proving  useful  in 
the  gulf  are  not  the  weapons  which  many  ot 
us  sought  to  strike  from  the  budget  dunng  the 
I980's.  The  fact  that  we  have  large  numbers 
ol  troops  in  Western  Europe  and  South  Korea 
not  only  does  not  help  our  deployment  into  ttie 
gulf,  (t  continues  to  hinder  that  deployment  by 
conipet)ng  for  scarce  resources  of  men  and 
women  and  matenal.  The  troops  we  have  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  and  South  Korea  make  abso- 
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lutely  no  contnbution  wtiatsoever  to  our  corv 
cerns  in  the  gulf — nor  to  anything  else  except 
the  economies  of  Japan  and  South  Korea. 

Among  the  organizations  that  has  done  an 
excellent  job  in  trying  to  draw  necessary  dis- 
tinctions IJetween  the  activities  in  ttie  gull  and 
other  questions  involving  the  military  budget  is 
the  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  Dunng  the 
I980's,  I  have  been  pleased  to  be  able  to 
work  with  the  council  in  seeking  to  scale  down 
excessive  military  spending,  especially  in  ttie 
past  couple  of  years  wfien  the  demise  of  ttie 
international  Communist  military  threat  has 
been  so  clear.  The  council  has  recently  issued 
a  senes  of  talking  points  which  underlines  the 
continued  relevance  of  our  insistence  on  re- 
ducing the  great  bulk  of  the  military  budget 
which  was  instituted  to  meet  ttiat  Communist 
military  threat,  and  I  ask  that  some  of  these 
points  tie  pnnted  here. 

The  Middle  East  Crisis  and  the  Fiscal 
Year  1992  Military  Budget 

some  l-sefl'l  talking  points 
1,  Under  the  1990  budget  agreement,  the 
extra  military  costs  associated  with  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  w;il  be  counted  in  a 
budget  category  separate  from  the  antici- 
pated $291  billion  Bush  Administration  mili- 
lAvy  budget  request. 

2  The  substantial  portion  of  the  military 
budget  devoted  to  support  NATO  and  to  op- 
pose the  Soviet  military  threat  can  still  be 
substantially  reduced  The  Pentapon  esti- 
mated that  up  to  60  percent  of  its  total  budg- 
et^ about  JI7a-J180  billion -was  oriented  to- 
wards a  European  mission  While  the  Soviet 
Union  has  adopted  more  repressive  intermal 
policies,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  collapsed  as  a 
military  alliance  and  the  two  Gernanies 
have  united  under  the  NATO  banner 

3  The  segment  of  the  budeel  spent  on  stra- 
•.pkric  nuclear  programs— some  12  percent  to 
!.=>  percent. — car.  be  pared  back  There  is  no 
!pa:^on  to  move  to  a  new  generation  of  land 
t.a.-if-d  strategic  nuclear  miissiles.  A  B-2 
stealth  bomber  at  $865  million  a  copy  makes 
no  sense  for  a  conventional  role  in  third 
world  contingencies  The  FllT  stealth  fight- 
er bomber,  on  the  other  hand,  is  already  per- 
forming well  Brilliant  Pebbles  and  other 
strategic  defense  initiative  technologies  are 
irrelevant  to  the  Middle  East. 

4  The  need  to  transport  quickly  personnel 
and  supplies  to  the  Middle  East  highlights 
the  requirement  to  make  policy  choices 
within  the  military  budget  It  is  evident  that 
vransport  planes  and  fast-sealift  ships  have  a 
critical  role  to  play  in  third  world  conHicts. 
The  Marine  Corps  pre-posltioned  ship  have 
been  a  great  success  in  the  Middle  East  war 
In  R-eneral.  though,  the  Pentagon  has  starved 
lift  capacity  in  favor  of  more  glamorous  sys- 
tems Heavy  weapons  designed  to  counter 
the  Soviet  threat  should  be  de-emphasized 
Weapons  choices  should  be  redirected  to  sys- 
tems easier  to  transport  The  US.  could 
build  many  ground  support  or  fighter  air- 
craft for  the  price  of  one  super-sophisticated 
B-2   designed    to   evade    Soviet   air   defenses 

over  40  F-16  Falcons  for  the  price  of  one  B- 
2'   Minesweepers  have  also  been  neglected. 

5  The  Pentagon  should  not  use  the  Middle 
East  crisis  to  evade  the  sound  "fly  before 
buy  "  management  principle.  Defense  Sec- 
retarv  Cheney,  to  his  credit,  emphasized  that 
concept  to  guide  his  decision  to  terminate 
the  A  12  aircraft  due  to  cost  overruns  and  ex- 
cessive concurrency  between  development 
and  procurement  and  cost  overruns  A  weap- 
ons program  suffering  technical  difflculities 
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before  the  crisis  should  not  be  rushed  ahead 
at  a  higher  ultimate  cost. 

6  The  federal  budget  deficit  represents  a 
grave  national  problem  requiring  further 
military  budget  cutbacks  Unmediately  be- 
fore war  broke  out,  the  Administration  esti- 
mated on  January  7,  1991.  thai  the  federal 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1991  would 
climb  to  between  $300  and  $325  billion— ex- 
cluding Desert  Shielf  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity surplus.  The  U.S.  thus  will  have  the 
largest  deficit  in  history  despite  the  painful 
budget  agreemient  negotiated  last  year. 

7  FYoteciing  US,  nationaj  security  means 
more  than  spending  money  or.  Pentagon 
weapons  programs  Helping  Eastern  Europen 
countries  to  make  the  transition  from  com- 
munism to  democracy  is  a  productive  na- 
tional security  expenditure.  So  too  would  be 
renewing  our  economic  competitiveness 
nurturing  the  technology  of  the  future 
strengthening  our  health  care  and  education 
systems,  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  of  the 
country  and  adopting  an  energy  policy  to 
lessen  our  dependence  on  Middle  East  oil, 

SOME  IMPORTANT  DISTINCTIONS  TO  MAKE 
1     It  is  necessary   to  separate   B-2  stealth 
tKjmber— unused  in  the  Middle  East— from.  F- 
117  stealth  fighter  bomber  hea\'lly  engaged  in 
combat 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  separate  Patriot  and 
Arrow  anti-missiie  systems  designed  to  de- 
stroy tactical  or  theater  missiles  from  SDI, 
primary  designed  to  build  a  nationwide  de- 
fense against  long-range  missiles 

3.  While  conventionally-tipped  Tomahawk 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles  have  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  the  Middle  East,  the  nu- 
clear-tipped ones  are  irrelevant  there  and  re- 
main a  danger  to  future  arms  control  sigree- 
ments 

WH.^T  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  GIVEN  A  BOOST  BY 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST  WAR? 

Smart  weapons 

Patriot  air-defense  missiles,  which  have 
knocked  down  many  scud  missiles. 

Conventionally  armed  sea-launched  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missiles,  which  apparently  were 
successfuly  fired  from  ships  early  in  the  war. 

Cargo  aircraft  and  ships  designed  to  move 
quickly  troops  and  weapons  to  a  trouble 
spot, 

Pre-positioned  ships 

Chemical  weapons  defensive  clothing  and 
equipment,  antidotes,  vaccines. 

Intelligence  satellites  and  other  intel- 
ligence-gathering systems 

Electronic  warfare  planes  des-igned  to  jam 
enemy  radar  and  other  cor.munications, 
such  as  the  Navy  s  EA-6B  the  Air  Force's 
EF-lUA  and  the  Air  Force  F  4G  Wild  Wea- 
sel 

WHAT  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN  LEFT  LAGGING  IN 
THE  CLRRENT  W  AR'' 

The  B-2  Stealth  bomber.  Although  the  news 
media  frequently  confuse  the  stealth  fighter 
F-117  with  the  B-2  bomber  they  are  different 
planes.  The  B-2  is  designed  to  hit  Soviet  tar- 
gets. It  IS  noteworthy  that  the  B-2's  prede- 
cessor, the  B-1  bomber,  has  not  been  used  In 
the  current  conflict 

Other  Strategic  nuclear  weapons  such  as 
the  MX  rail  garrison  mobile  system  and  the 
Midgetman  fade  into  irrelevancy  Expensive 
nuclear  weapons  designed  to  deter  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  are  becoming  dinosaurs. 

The  troops  and  weapon  systems  deployed 
in  Europe  While  up  to  70.000-90,000  American 
troops  have  been  redeployed  from  Europe  to 
the  Middle  East,  there  are  stUl  over  200.000 
troops  there  and  many  weapons  Moreover,  it 
mav  be  the  intention  of  the  Penta^ron  to  try 
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U)  redeploy  U.S.  troop*  In  Europe  after  the 
Middle  Bast  conflict  Is  over 

While  conventionally-tipped  Tomahawk 
missiles  have  been  successfully  deployed,  the 
U  S.  could  eliminate  all  nuclear- tipped 
Tomahawks. 

Expensive  new  aircraft  and  shipe.  when  a 
less  expensive  alternative  may  be  to  Improve 
the  current  generation  of  platforms  by  add- 
ing upgraded  electronics. 

Troops  and  weapons  In  Japan.  South 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.   BILL  HUGGINS 

HO.N.  C.  THOMAS  McMlLLLN 

OF  M.^RVLA.ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  FebruoTp  5.  1991 

Mr  McMILLEN  ol  Warvland  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  loday  to  pay  tribute  to  a  rnan  wtx)se  pres- 
ence in  the  law  enlorcement  community  has 
been  an  asset  to  tt>e  State  of  Maryland  for 
many  years  Mr  Bill  Muggins  served  as  the 
sheriff  of  Anne  Arundel  County  for  28  years 
and  during  that  time  developed  a  unique  role 
tor  himself  as  a  communitv  leader 

Mr  Hoggins  rias  been  an  active  and  corrv 
mitted  law  enlorcement  oflicer  He  is  involved 
in  many  community  organizations  in  \he  coun- 
ty Statewide,  his  influence  has  Deen  felt  as 
the  two  time  president  and  two  time  director  of 
the  Maryland  Slate  Sheriff's  Association  Both 
he  and  his  wife,  a  longstanding  deputy,  have 
long  been  known  lor  their  professionalism 
From  the  onset  ol  his  tenure,  Mr  Huggins  has 
emphasized  first  class  police  officer  training 
both  for  himself  and  for  his  officers 

When  in  1980.  Mr  Huggins  was  voted  Sher- 
itt  ol  the  Year  in  Maryland,  it  was  not  only  t)e- 
cause  of  his  pKofessionalism  m  law  enforce- 
ment, txit  also  for  his  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity For  example,  tie  helped  found  tfie 
Maryland  State  Sheriffs  Boy's  Ranch  and  was 
one  of  Its  first  contntxrtors  Now.  it  is  with 
great  appreciation  that  I  otter  this  tnbute  to  Mr 
Bill  Huggins. 


CITY  OF  MEMPHIS  SUPPORTS  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  OUR  TROOPS 


HON.  DON  SUNDQllST 

OK  TE.NNKSKK.'. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  FrhruciTy  5.  1991 

Mr  SUNDQUIST  Mr  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  we  detMted  the  crisis  m  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  very  real  issues  of  war  and  peace 
This  was  not  a  detiate  limited  to  this  Ctiamfter 
and  to  these  members  It  was  a  debate  en- 
gaged by  citi/ens  all  across  our  land 

In  my  hometown  of  Memphis.  TN.  ttie  city 
council  debated  the  question  and  then  voted 
unanimously  to  endorse  a  resolution  ottered 
tjy  my  Inend,  Councilnian  A  D  Allissandratos 
It  IS  a  resolution  supporting  the  Presidenl  arx) 
supporling  our  troops  m  the  gulf,  and  I  request 
that  It  be  entered  into  the  Congressional 
Record 

Cmr  Council  REsoLtmoN 

Whereas,  in  these  last  remaining  hours  of 
this  Nation's  emergency  crisis  and  its  fer- 


vent hope  for  peace,  the  City  of  Memphis 
must  Join  with  the  Nation  to  go  on  record  In 
support  of  President  Bush  and  our  military 
forces  and  his  ultimatum  of  January  15,  1991, 
for  Saddam  Hussein  u>  withdraw  his  military 
forces  from  the  country  of  Kuwait  to  avoid 
military  conflict  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  Memphis.  That  the  Council 
go  on  record  as  condemning  the  acts  of  Sad- 
dam Hussein  In  the  suppression  of  an  Inde- 
pendent nation,  and  wholeheartedly  support- 
ing President  George  Bush  in  the  ultimate 
action  which  must  be  taken  to  free  Kuwait 
from  military  aggression  Imposed  by  Iratjl 
forces  of  Saddam  Hussein 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Memphis 
City  Council  does  earnestly  hope  and  pray 
for  a  peaceful  solution  to  this  crisis  and  for 
the  quick  and  safe  return  of  all  American 
military  forces 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  President  George 
Bush.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker;  Sen- 
ators Jim  Sasser  and  Albert  Gore;  and  US 
Representatives  James  H  Quillen.  John  J 
Duncan.  Jr  .  Marilyn  Lloyd.  Jim  Cooper,  Bob 
Clement.  Bart  Gordon.  Don  Sundqulst.  ,John 
Tanner,  and  Harold  Ford,  as  the  city's  offi- 
cial record  supporting  ^mrh  action. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  PAY 
RESOLUTION  ACT  OF  1991 

HON.  JO.N  L  KYL 

OF  A  HI 7.0 N  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  intro- 
duce the  Congressional  Pay  Reduction  Act  of 
1991 

Mr  Speaker,  a  year  and  a  halt  ago  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  faced  with  a 
choice  tsetween  increasing  its  pay  and  enact- 
ing significant  ethics  reforms,  or  doing  neittier 
The  choce  was  all  or  nothing.  Many  of  us  ultj- 
mateiy  voted  tor  ttie  package  because  we  be- 
lieved that  ttie  ethics  retornns — the  ban  on 
honorana  and  the  repeal  of  the  grandfather 
clause  to  name  a  lew — were  too  important  to 
lose  Still,  we  were  uneasy  atxxit  how  much 
and  how  fast  Members'  pay  rates  wete  to  be 
increased 

The  legislation  did  deter  the  raise  until  after 
the  election  tiad  intervened  and  the  voters  had 
tiad  a  chance  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  we 
were  worth  it  and  should  serve  anottier  term 
Our  constituents  have  since  elected  us  with 
the  knowledge  of  iiow  each  of  us  voted  on  the 
C)ay  raise,  and  tiow  much  we  would  be  making 
when  this  new  session  convened 

But.  that  does  not  mean  ttiey  are  rKjt  still 
mad.  or  that  ttiey  are  not  demanding  that  the 
raise  be  repealed  or  reduced  The  size  ol  the 
raise  continues  to  be  troubling  to  them  and  to 
many  m  the  House,  particularly  with  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  soaring  out  of  control 

Congress  not  only  needs  to  get  serious 
about  the  deficit,  but  it  also  has  to  do  its  pari 
Rolling  t»ack  a  (xxlion  ol  ttie  pay  raise  will 
force  us  to  beat  some  oi  the  same  sacrifice 
we  are  asking  of  other  Americans 

When  the  House  ongmally  took  up  ttie  pay 
raise,  and  in  the  many  months  since  then, 
many  people  asked  why  the  raise  had  to  be 
so  large"'  Why  couk)  not  we  live  with  the  same 


raises  that  Social  Security  recipients  recerve 
every  year"? 

Mr  Speaker  that  is  wtiat  I  am  proposing 
today,  that  we  roll  back  the  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  ttie  House  to  the  levels  that  wouW 
apply  tiad  the  Congress  received  the  same 
COLA  as  Social  Security  recipients  since 
1980  Had  the  Social  Security  COLA  applied. 
House  Members'  pay  woukj  amount  to 
Sno  000— about  S15,000  or  12  percent  less 
than  ttie  $125,000  that  was  approved  I  think 
that  IS  lair 

The  Congressional  Pay  Reduction  Acl  will 
not  affect  the  important  ethics  reforms  that 
were  enacted  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  which 
were  originally  linked  to  the  pay  raise  The 
ethics  reforms  have  to  remain  in  place  I  think 
the  American  people  will  demand  no  less 

I  would  note  that  the  pay  levels  pxovided  by 
my  bill  represent  an  adjustment  lor  inflation, 
not  a  raise  based  on  real  or  perceived  merit 
We  shouk5  think  ol  that  only  when  the  House 
has  done  its  |Ob  with  respect  to  the  deficit 

Mr  Speaker  I  insert  the  bill  m  the  RECORD 
at  this  point,  and  I  ask  lor  my  colleagues'  sup- 
port: 

H  R   - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  iri 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITUE. 

This   Act   may   be  cited  as  the   "Congres- 
sional Pay  R*>dm  tion  Act  of  1991". 
8BC.  %  PAY  REDUCTION. 

(a)  In  Ge.keral.-  Effective  with  respect  to 
service  performed  during  any  pay  period  be- 
ginning after  the  30lh  day  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  until 
thereafter  adjusted  by  or  In  accordance  with 
law,  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for— 

(Da  Meml)er  of  or  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  shall  be  SI  10,000, 

(21  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
beSI25,000:  and 

i3)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  $144,000 

ibl  HONORAJllA  AND  RELATED  MATTERS  UN- 
AFFECTED—Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  to  constitute  a  repeal  of  any 
provision  of  section  703  of  the  Ethics  Reform 
Act  of  1989  for  purposes  of  section  603  or  sec- 
tion 804(0  of  such  Act. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  GRAND 
CANYON  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOH.N  J.  RHODES  III 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  5.  1991 

Mr  RHODES  Mr  Speaker  today  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  similar  to  that  passed  but 
was  not  finalized  by  ttie  House  and  Senate 
during  the  101st  Congress,  to  p>rotect  the  re- 
sources of  the  Grand  Canyon 

This  is  important  legislation  which  Members 
ol  ttie  Arizona  congressional  delegation 
helped  to  craft  last  year  My  tiope  is  ttie 
House  Interior  Committee  will  act  quickly  and 
septarately  on  this  legislation  so  it  can  be 
signed  into  law  as  soon  as  possible  The  fol- 
lowing IS  an  analysis  and  expJanation  of  ttie 
legislation 
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Grand  Canyon  Protection  Act  of  1991 

Sectlon-By-Sectlon  Analysis Elxplanatlon 

Sec.  1.  Provides  that  the  short  title  of  the 
bill  Is  the  "Grand  Canyon  F*rotection  Act  of 
1991". 

Sec  2  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  operate  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  to  exercise 
other  authorities  under  existing  law  to  pro- 
tect, mitigate  adverse  Impacts  to.  and  im- 
prove the  values  for  which  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area  were  established,  including 
natural  and  cultural  resources. 

The  Secretary's  actions  would  be  under- 
taken in  accordance  with  the  additional  cri- 
teria and  operating  plans  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 4  and  would  be  subject  to  and  consistent 
with  the  Secretary's  responsibility  to  fulfill 
allocations  of  Colorado  River  water,  as  set 
forth  In  the  various  compacts,  treaties,  laws, 
and  decrees  which  comprise  the  "Law  of  the 
River"  This  bill  is  not  intended  t<)  m  any 
way  affect  the  Secretary's  existing  authori- 
ties and  responsibilities  regarding  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  the  Gler,  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  nor  in  any  man- 
ner affect  statutory  provisions  governing  the 
management  of  those  units  of  the  National 
Park  System 

The  section  affirms  that  the  Secretary's 
responsibilities  for  water  storage,  allocation, 
and  delivery  under  the  l>aw  of  the  River  are 
primary  responsibilities  and  control  the  Sec- 
retary's actions  under  this  legislation. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  affect  changes  m  the  operations 
of  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  the  bill  acknowledges 
that  the  Secretary  may  "exercise  other  au- 
thorities under  existing  law"  and  that  he 
may  consider  and  implement  nonoperatlonal 
measures  to  mitigate  downstream  effects  of 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  power  operations 

Sec  3.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  an 
Interim  power  operating  plan  and  implement 
11  as  soon  as  the  current  research  now  pro- 
gram Is  completed,  but  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1991. 

Throughout  this  Section,  the  phrase  "min- 
imize to  the  extent  reasonably  possible"  ap- 
pears This  wording  is  Intended  to  provide  a 
"reasonableness  '  test  to  any  action  the  Sec- 
retary may  take  to  "minimize  "  the  adverse 
impacts  of  the  power  operations. 

Sec  4  Directs  the  Secretary  to  complete 
the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  lEISi  within  three  years,  and  di- 
rects the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  audit  the  costs  and  benefits  of  var- 
ious alternative  management  policies  and 
operational  procedures  Identified  in  the  EIS 

Subsection  ic'  dlrecs  the  Secretary  to 
adopt  criteria  and  prepare  annual  plans,  sep- 
arate from  and  in  addition  to  those  described 
!n  section  602(bi  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  of  1968,  that  will,  together  with 
the  exercise  rif  authorities  under  existing  law 
to  ensure  that  Glen  Canyon  Dam  is  operated 
to  protect  downstream  resources,  consistent 
with  the  water  supply  and  storage  require- 
ments identified  earlier  In  the  bill. 

Subsection  idi  requires  the  Secretary  to 
fubmlt  to  Congress,  the  EIS  and  a  report  de- 
scribing the  additional  operating  criteria 
and  other  reasonable  mitigation  measures 
taken  to  protect  downstream  resources 

5ec  S  Directs  the  Secretary  to  prepare  a 
long-term  monitoring  and  research  program 
to  determine  the  effects  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
operations  and  other  measures  taken  by  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  this  legislation,  on 
the  downstream  resources  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  and  the  Glen  Canyon  National 
Recreational  Area. 
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Sec.  6  Is  a  savings  clause  to  affirm  that 
nothing  in  this  legislation  is  intended  to  af- 
fect in  any  way  the  allocations  of  water  se- 
cured to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  by 
the  Law  of  the  River.  Nor  does  this  bill  in 
any  way  affect  any  federal  environmental 
law.  including  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
iESAi,  as  amended,  and  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (NEPAi. 

Sec.  /".  Provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  to  be  non-reimbursable,  the  costs  of 
the  EIS.  including  the  purchase  of  replace- 
ment energy  necessitated  by  the  research 
flows,  and  the  costs  of  the  long-term  mon- 
itoring program.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, however,  to  use  power  revenues  to  pay 
such  costs,  but  he  must  first  credit  those 
revenues  against  CRSP  power  customers'  re- 
payment obligations. 

This  section  does  not  provide  that  In- 
creased power  costs,  if  any.  which  may  fol- 
low implem.entation  of  the  criteria  promul- 
gated under  Section  4.  will  be  considered 
non-reimbursable,  nor  does  this  section 
apply  to  costs  associated  with  the  Glen  Can- 
yon Environmental  Studies  (GCESi,  Phase  1. 

Sec.  8.  Authorizes  such  sums  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

ADDITIONAL  DISCUSSION  OF  SECTION  7  NON- 
REIMBURSABLE COSTS 

Section  7  attempts  to  share  the  cost  bur- 
dens of  the  environmental  research  and  long- 
term  monitoring  programs  the  bill  sets  in 
place; 

Power  customers  are  not  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam:  thus, 
power  customers  should  not  be  asked  to  pay 
the  full  burden,  as  the  bill  without  Section  7 
would  do. 

The  EIS  imposed  on  the  operations  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  is  a  national  mandate,  the 
costs  of  which  should  be  shared  by  every- 
one— not  power  customers  alone. 

Section  7  asks  only  for  broader  support  for 
paying  for  the  EIS  and  the  long-term  mon- 
itoring provisions. 

All  that  is  made  non-reimbursable  are  the 
costs  of  the  EIS.  including  supporting  stud- 
ies, the  additional  power  costs  during  the 
Research  Phase  which  is  now  underway,  and 
the  costs  of  the  long-term  monitoring. 

Power  customers  have  already  paid  for  the 
nearly  J7  million  cost  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Environmental  Studies  iGCESi  since  1982. 

Power  customers  will  pay  for  additional 
power  costs  incurred  during  the  interim  flow 
period  and  for  the  purchase  power  costs  that 
are  likely  to  result  after  the  EIS  is  com- 
pleted. 

Power  revenues  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
environmental  costs  mandated  by  the  bill, 
but  the  Secretary  is  required  to  first  credit 
those  revenues  against  the  power  users'  cap- 
ital repayment  obligations. 

WHAT  SECTION  7  DOES  NOT  DO: 

It  does  not  require  the  BuRec  to  get  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  continue  the  EIS  or 
the  underlying  studies.  To  assure  a  timely 
and  adequate  source  of  funds,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  power  revenues,  but  speci- 
fies that  those  revenues  must  first  be  cred- 
ited against  the  power  users'  repayment  obli- 
gation. There  will  be  no  delay  in  getting  the 
funds  needed  for  the  EIS  or  the  research  pro- 
grams. Power  interests  want  these  studies  to 
stay  on  schedule  and  are  willing  to  support 
the  use  of  credited  power  revenues  for  this 
purpose. 

(The  House  of  Representatives  approved  a 
similar  crediting  of  power  revenues  before 
they  were  used  for  environmental  mitigation 
purposes  associated  with  the  Central  Utah 
Project.) 
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It  does  not  require  an  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  long-term  monitoring  and  re- 
search program  that  will  continue  after  the 
EIS  IS  completed.  Again,  power  interests  are 
willing  to  support  the  use  of  credited  power 
revenues  for  this  purpose 

It  does  not  relieve  power  users  of  the  costs 
of  the  GCES  Phase  1  studies  Those  studies 
have  resulted  in  costs  of  over  J7  million  and 
have  already  been  paid  by  power  custom.ers 
and  will  remain  as  a  cost  to  power  users. 

It  does  not  relieve  power  users  of  replace- 
ment power  costs  necessitated  by  Interim 
flows  The  interim  flow  regime  mandated 
during  the  EIS  will  require  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration  'WAPAi  to  purchase 
more  costly  replacement  power,  the  costs  of 
which  will  be  borne  by  power  users 

It  does  not  relieve  power  users  of  replace- 
ment power  costs  that  are  iike'.y  to  result 
from  changes  in  power  operations  at  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  Those  changes  will  require 
WAPA  to  purchase  more  costly  replacement 
power,  the  costs  of  which  wi!'.  be  passed  on  to 
power  users 


SECURITIES  REGULATORY 
EQUALITY  ACT  OF  1991 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIG.VN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tue.':day.  Februar\i  5.  1991 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr,  lent. 
Mr.  Markey.  Mr  RinalDC  and  i  are  introducing 
the  Securities  Regulatory  Equality  Act  ot  199*1 
to  amend  the  Federal  securities  laws  to  equal- 
ize the  regulatory  treatment  of  participants  in 
the  securities  industry.  I  am  authorized  to  say 
on  their  behalf  that  the  leadership  ot  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  intends  that 
this  legislation  provide  a  strong  and  respon- 
sible framework  for  functional  regulation  to 
strengttien  taxpayer  and  investor  protections 
in  the  wake  ol  recent  decisions  altowing  banks 
to  expand  their  securities  activities  This  legis- 
lation IS  a  priority 

Our  bill  woukJ  require  banks  engaging  in  se- 
curities activities  to  place  those  activities  m  a 
separate  affiliate,  which  wouk]  register  with  ttie 
Secunties  and  Exctiange  Commission  sis  a 
broker-dealer  and  be  subject  to  securities  laws 
and  regulations  just  like  any  ottier  participanl 
in  the  Securities  txjsiness  It  woukd  also  repeal 
anachronistic  exemptions  from  SEC  registra- 
tion and  reporting  enjoyed  by  banks 

in  1933.  when  ttie  Federal  secunties  laws 
and  ttie  National  Banking  Act  were  passed, 
the  latter  excluded  banks  from  the  securities 
business,  with  the  exception  of  certain  very 
limited  activity  incidental  to  ttie  banks'  tradi- 
tional trust  activities.  Therefore,  regulatory 
coverage  of  banks  under  ttie  Federal  securi- 
ties laws  was  deemed  unnecessary,  with  ttie 
exception  of  the  antitraud  fxovisons.  Erosion 
of  the  legal  barners  between  ttie  two  indus- 
tnes  has  rendered  this  lack  of  regulatory  cov- 
erage contrary  to  ttie  public  interest. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  orders  auttxx- 
izing  J. P.  Morgan,  Bankers  Trust  Co..  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  and  Canadian  Irrpenal  Bank 
of  Commerc*  to  undennrrite  equity  securites, 
and  nxiditying  ttie  operative  firewalls  based  on 
tiank  competition,  convenience  and  efficiency 
rattier  than  safety  and  soundness — see  Sep- 
tember 1989  order,  p.  14 — underscore  ttie  de- 
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gree  to  wfiich  Congress  has  taken  a  tao  seat 
in  ttie  sotting  of  this  Nations  fir\ancial  services 
policy  Irrespective  ol  ^tietlier  compfehensive 
refofm  occurs  in  ttie  immediate  future,  we 
must  recognize  that  ttie  securities  powers 
grantHO  by  the  tianKing  regulators  re<juire  \t\e 
imrntxliale  impositKxi  ol  statutory  safeguards 
to  avert  harm  to  investors  .inrl  cost  to  ta« 
payers 

The  im(.)romptu  acts  of  ttie  regulators  have 
tseen  at  odds  with  souixl  public  policy  and 
have  needlessly  exposed  our  system  of  fed- 
eral deposit  insurance  to  adtlitional  risks  By 
aUowing  certain  securities  activities  to  t>e  cofv 
ducted  within  the  depository  institution,  ttiey 
have  in  eHect  exposed  the  t>ank — and.  by  e«- 
lensKVi.  the  insurance  fund— to  ,iie  nsks  ol  the 
securities  business  At  the  time  of  record 
losses  in  ttie  securities  industry,  record  tiank 
failures,  and  uncertainty  about  ttie  application 
of  ttie  "too  t)»g  to  fail"  doctrine,  the  status  quo 
has  tiecome  unacceplabiy  risky  to  ttie  Amer- 
ican pubic 

Alttiough  t)anks  have  dramatically  expanded 
their  brokerage  activities  and  are  poised  to 
enter  more  fully  the  investment  advice  arena, 
the  Securities  and  Exctiange  Commission  is 
presently  powerless  to  regulate  them  as  eittier 
broker  <lealers  or  investment  advisers  Right 
now,  neither  banks  nor  S&L  s  have  to  register 
as  such  with  ttie  SEC  They  are  also  exempt- 
ed from  the  registration  and  repxjrting  require- 
ments ol  the  Federal  securities  laws  when 
they  otter  Itieir  own  securities  to  the  public  Fi- 
nally, ttiey  are  rKit  subfect  to  ttie  s.iles  practice 
rules  ttiat  are  cntical  to  ttie  protection  of  inves- 
tors Clearly,  ttie  securities  activities  of  tianks 
fall  between  ttie  cracks  in  our  regulatory  sys- 
tem Ttiat  IS  of  particular  concern  when  tax- 
payers confront  a  S500  txllion  tab  for  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  crisis,  thanks  largely  lo  inad- 
equate regulation 

Ttie  lack  ot  proper  regulation  not  only 
causes  substantial  potential  regulatory  dispari- 
ties, but  presents  grave  potential  danger  to  in- 
vestors. wtK)  may  well  assume  ttial  a  secunty 
sow  to  ttiem  by  a  bank  is  federally  insured 
S4L  organi/alions  such  as  Lincoln  Savings 
and  Loan  and  its  parent.  American  Continental 
(ACCj.  actively  exploited  this  confusion  Lin- 
coln employees  sok)  |unk  tonds  in  its  parent 
company  to  unsuspecting  depositors  wtio  as- 
sumed or  were  misled  into  believing  that  the 
bonds  were  insured  i.>r  that  ttiey  were  sale  tje- 
cause  ttiey  were  sok.1  tiy  an  insured  institution 
Many  of  ttxise  depositors  were  eklerly  retirees 
who  fjlaced  ttieir  entire  life  savings  in  these 
now  worthless  bonds  on  ttiat  mistaken  as- 
sumption Ttie  SEC  did  not  have  auttionty  to 
prohibit  ttie  sale  ot  ACC  securities  on  ttie 
premises  ol  Lincoln  t)ecause  the  persons  en- 
gaging in  ttie  sales  etlort  were  not  required  to 
register  as  txokers  under  the  Exctiange  Act 
Our  txll  will  end  thai  regulatory  gap  It  is  our 
hope  that  we  are  never  again  in  ttie  position 
where  regulatory  failures  cost  the  public  so 
dearty 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  when  we  bnng  it  lo  ttie  floor  ot  ttie 
House 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 
TITLE  I— REGULATION  OF  SECURITIES 

AcnvmEs  OF  depository  iNSTmrrioNs 
Part  A  —  Broker -dealer  irrovisioni 

Section  lOJ  (Definition  of  Broker)  amends 
the  definition  of  'broker'  In  section  SiaiMi 
of  ttie  Securities  Exctiange  Act  of  1934  lEx 
rtianKA  Act)  to  Include  t>anks.  witti  certain 
specified  exceptions.  A  liank  ttiat  falls  wltti- 
in  ttie  definition  of  "broker  "  would  tiave  to 
conduct  Its  brokerage  activities  In  a 
nonbank  subsidiary  or  affiliate,  registered 
wltti  ttie  Securities  and  ExctianRp  Commis- 
sion (SEC)  and  subject  to  SEC  retrulatlon 
I  see  section  1041  unless  otherwise  exempted 
I  see  sections  100  and  104 1 

There  are  two  Important  exceptions.  Ac- 
tivities falling  wlttiln  the  exceptions  could 
still  t)e  conducted  In  the  bank  subject  lo  reg- 
ulation by  the  appropriate  Ixank  regulator 
These  exceptions  permit  di  most  fiduciary 
securities  activities,  if  the  bank  does  not 
publicly  solicit  brokerage  business  or  receive 
commissions  or  similar  transaction-based 
compensation  (excluding  fees  calculated  as  a 
percentage  of  assets  under  management i. 
and  (2)  transactions  In  exempted  securities 
(ottier  than  municipal  securities),  commer- 
cial paper,  tiankers"  acceptances,  and  com- 
mercial bills. 

Section  102  (Definition  of  Dealer)  amends 
the  definition  of  "dealer"'  In  section  3(a)(5)  of 
ttie  Exchange  Act  to  include  banks,  with  cer- 
tain specified  exceptions  The  Initial  excep- 
tion Is  for  a  person  who  purchases  and  sells 
securities  for  his  own  account,  either  Indi- 
vidually or  In  some  fiduciary  capacity,  but 
not  as  part  of  a  regular  business  This  re- 
states existing  law  TVro  additional  excep- 
tions are  added  (li  a  bank  that  purchases 
and  sells  commercial  paper,  bankers"  accept- 
ances, commercial  bills,  or  exempted  securi- 
ties other  than  municipal  securities,  and  (2) 
a  bank  that  purchases  and  sells  securities  for 
investment  purposes  for  the  bank  or  for  ac- 
counts In  which  the  t>ank.  acting  as  trustee. 
is  authorized  to  determine  the  securities  to 
l>e  purchased  or  sold 

Section  103  (Power  lo  Exempt  trom  the 
Definition  of  Broker  and  Dealeri  amends  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Exchange  Act  to  add  a  nevk  sub- 
section (e)  authorizing  the  SEC  to  exempt 
any  person  or  class  of  persons,  conditionally 
or  unconditionally,  from  the  definitions  of 
"broker""  or  "dealer  "  if  such  exemption 
would  tie  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
the  protection  of  Investors,  and  the  purposes 
of  this  title 

Section  104  (Bank  Securities  Activities  in  a 
Separate  Corporate  Entity)  amends  the  gen- 
eral registration  requirement  for  brokers 
and  dealers  under  section  15(a)  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  to  prohibit  a  bank  from  Incom- 
ing a  broker  or  dealer,  except  on  an  exclu- 
sively Intrastate  basis  This  change  Is  In- 
tended to  require  lianks  that  come  under  the 
revised  definitions  of  "broker"  or  "dealer"" 
in  the  Exchange  Act  lo  create  a  separate  af- 
filiate or  subsidiary  to  perform  these  securi- 
ties activities  The  SEC.  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  and  the  protection  of  Inves- 
tors, may  conditloDally  or  unconditionally 
exempt  any  broker  or  dealer  or  class  of 
broker  or  dealers  from  this  requirement  or 
the  general  registration  requirement. 

Part  B—  Bank-investment  comfxiny  activities 

Section  ill  (Custody  of  Investment  Com- 
pany Assets  By  Affiliated  Bank.si  amends 
sections  17(0  and  26<a)(li  of  the  investment 
Company  Act  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
.SEC  8  authority  to  adopt  regulations  govern- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  tianks  may 
serve    as    custodians    of    affiliated    mutual 
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funds  or  unit  Investment  trusts  Specifically, 
a  registered  investment  company  Is  per 
milled  to  place  Its  assets  w<ih  a  bank  that  Is 
an  affiliated  person  of  such  a  company  only 
If  expressly  permitted  by  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  that  their  SEC  may  adopt  consist- 
ent with  the  protection  of  lnve»t-<irs  Without 
this  provision,  as  bank  could  cause  lt.«  affili- 
ated mutual  fund  to  select  the  hanli  as  the 
fund's  custodian,  thereby  depriving  the  fund 
of  an  Independent  custodian  and  <  reatlng  the 
potential  for  abuse  and  self-dealing 

Section  111  makes  a  similar  amendment  to 
section  26<a>(li  where  a  tiank  affiliated  with 
a  unit  Investment  trust  seeks  to  serve  as  its 
trustee 

Section  112  (Affiliated  Persons  and  Trans- 
actions) amends  section  2(a>i3i  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  to  add  to  the  definition 
of  "affiliated  person  "  a  new  clause  (G). 
Under  this  clause,  the  Commission  may.  by 
order,  rule,  or  regulation,  designate  any  per- 
son or  class  of  persons  as  affiliated  per- 
sons" of  an  Investment  company  by  reason 
of  having  had.  at  any  time  since  the  tiegln- 
nlng  of  the  last  two  completed  fiscal  years  of 
such  company,  a  material  business  or  profes- 
sional relationship  with  such  company  or 
with  any  person  that  Is  a  principal  under- 
writer for.  or  promoter  or  sponsor  of,  such 
company  or  any  affiliated  person  of  such 
company. 

This  section  also  prohibits  an  Investment 
company  from  knowingly  acquiring  securi- 
ties during  an  underwriting  where  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  used  to  retire  Indebtedness  to 
an  affiliated  liank  Spec1f1c*lly,  section  10(0 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  Is  amended 
to  prohibit  a  registered  Investment  Company 
from  knowingly  purchasing  or  acquiring, 
during  the  existence  of  an  underwriting  or 
selling  syndicate,  any  security  lexcept  a  se- 
curity of  which  It  Is  the  issueri  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  tie  used  to  retire  indebtedness 
owed  to  a  bank  where  the  bank  or  an  affili- 
ated person  thereof  is  an  affiliated  person  of 
such  registered  company 

Section  113  (Borrowing  from  an  Affiliated 
Bank)  prohibits  a  mutual  fund  from  borrow- 
ing from  an  affiliated  bank  except  as  per- 
mitted by  the  SEC  Specifically,  section  18(0 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  Is  amended 
lo  prohibit  any  registered  open-end  company 
from  liorrowlng  from  any  bank  If  such  bank 
or  any  affiliated  person  thereof  Is  an  affll! 
ated  person  of  such  company,  except  that  the 
SEC  may.  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  per- 
mit such  borrowing  which  the  SEC  finds  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest  and  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  investors 

Section  114  (Independent  Directors) 
amends  two  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  to  strengthen  Its  requirements 
for  Independent  directors  serving  on  the 
tioards  of  Investment  companies 

Subsection  (ai  amends  the  definition  of 
"Interested  person'  In  section  2(a)(19)(A)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  Include  (1) 
In  clause  (v),  any  person  thai,  al  any  time 
during  the  last  6  months,  has  executed  any 
portfolio  transactions  for.  engaged  In  any 
principal  transactions  with,  or  loaned  money 
lo.  the  Investment  company  or  any  other  In- 
vestment company  having  the  same  invest- 
ment adviser,  principal  underwriter,  sponsor. 
or  promoter,  or  any  affiliated  person  of  such 
a  broker,  dealer,  or  person  and  i2>  in  a  new 
clause  ivl).  any  employee  of  a  tiank  that  acta 
as  custodian  or  transfer  agent  for  such  com- 
pany Such  persons  would  not  be  prevented 
from  serving  as  directors  of  that  Investment 
company  rather,  they  merely  would  tie  con- 
sidered "interested  persons'  for  purposes  of 
the   required  percentage  of  disinterested  or 
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Independent  directors  of  that  investment 
company  The  amendment  is  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act 

Subsection  ibi  amends  section  10(ci  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act,  which  currently 
provides  that  no  registered  investment  com- 
pany may  have  a  majority  of  Its  board  of  di- 
rectors consisting  of  persons  who  are  offi- 
cers, directors,  or  employees  of  any  one 
bank  The  amendment  extends  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  officers,  directors,  or  employees 
of  any  one  bank  and  its  subsidiaries,  or  any 
one  bank  holding  company  and  its  affiliates 
and  subsidiaries  This  eliminates  the  poten- 
tial to  circumvent  the  legislative  intent  of 
section  lOici  by  a  bank  operatinR  under  a 
multiple  bank  holding  structure 

Section  115  (Prohibition  Against  Use  of  a 
Bank's  Name  by  an  Affiliated  Mutual  Fundi 
amends  section  3S(d'  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  to  prohibit  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances the  use  by  an  investment  com- 
pany of  a  name,  title,  or  logo  that  is  the 
same  as  or  similar  to  the  name,  title,  or  logo 
of  any  affiliated  bank  or  bank  affiliate  If  a 
bank  affiliate  advises  of  distributes  an  In- 
vestment company  with  a  name  or  logo  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  affiliated  bank,  or  if  a  bank 
or  bank  affiliate  acts  as  investment  adviser 
to  an  Investment  company  which  has  a  name 
or  logo  which  Is  similar  to  that  of  the  affili- 
ated bank.  Investors  may  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  the  Investment  company  shares 
are  Insured  deposits  or  backed  by  the  bank's 
resources  Moreover,  the  resulting  link  In 
the  public  mind  between  a  bank  and  it,"  mu- 
tual fund  may  damage  the  tiank  s  reputation 
and  public  confidence  in  the  bank  if  the 
banks  mutual  fund  encounters  financial  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  addition,  section  35(a)  of  the  Act  will 
continue  to  prohibit  any  person  from  rep- 
resenting or  implying  that  an  investment 
company,  or  Its  securities,  are  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States. 

Section  116  (Definition  of  Broker)  amends 
the  definition  of  "broker"  in  section  2(a)(6) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  to  reflect 
the  bllTs  amended  definition  of  that  term  In 
the  Exchange  Act  As  before,  the  new  defini- 
tion would  not  Include  any  person  (including 
a  bank)  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
person  Is  an  underwriter  for  one  or  more  in- 
vestment companies. 

Section  117  (Definition  of  Dealer)  amends 
the  definition  of  "dealer""  in  section  2(a)(ll) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  to  reflect 
the  bill's  amended  definition  of  that  term  in 
the  Elxchange  Act.  The  new  definition  would 
continue  to  exclude  insurance  companies  and 
Investment  companies 

Section  118  iTreatir.ent  of  Publicly  .Adver- 
tised Common  Ttust  F'undsi  amends  section 
3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (Securi- 
ties Act).  3(a)(12)(A)(iii )  of  the  Exchange  Act. 
and  3(c;(3)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
to  clarify  that  a  bank  common  trust  fund  is 
not  entitled  to  the  exemptions  from  the  reg- 
istration and  reporting  provisions  of  these 
Acts  If  the  common  trust  fund  is  offered  to 
the  general  public  These  provisions  would 
codify  in  the  Acts  the  original  legislative  in- 
tent of  the  exemptions,  that  any  publicly-of- 
fered common  trust  fund  Is  the  functional 
equivalent  of  an  investment  company  and 
must  be  regulated  as  such.  See  S.  Rep.  No 
184.  91st  Cong  .  Ist  Seas  27  (1969) 

Section  119  (Modification  of  the  Exclusion 
from  the  Definition  of  Investment  Adviser 
for  Banks  tliat  Advise  Investment  Compa- 
nies) amends  section  202(a)(ll)( A)  of  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  (Advisers  Act* 
to  delete  the  current  exclusion  from  the  defi- 
nition of  ■"investment  adviser"'  for  a  bank  or 
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bank  holding  company  that  serves  as  an  In- 
vestment adviser  to  a  registered  investment 
company. 

This  modification  of  the  bank  exclusion  is 
Intended  to  strengthen  the  SEC's  ability  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  registered  invest- 
ment companies.  It  is  also  intended  to  sub- 
ject banks  and  bank  holding  companies  that 
advise  investment  companies  to  the  Advisers 
Act  restrictions  on  performance  fees,  as  well 
as  agency  cross  transactions  and  principal 
transactions 

Section  120  (Definition  of  Broken  amends 
the  definition  3f  "broker"  in  section  202ia)(3i 
of  the  Advisers  Act  to  make  it  identical  to 
the  definition  of  "broker"  in  the  Exchange 
Act.  as  amended  by  this  legislation. 

Section  121  (Definition  of  Dealer)  amends 
the  definition  of  "dealer"  In  section  202ia)(7) 
of  the  Advisers  Act  to  make  it  identical  to 
the  definition  of  "dealer"  in  the  Exchange 
.Act.  as  amended  by  this  legislation  The  new 
definition  would  continue  to  exclude  insur- 
ance companies  and  investment  companies 
TITLE  11— ADMINISTRATIO.N  OF  SECURITIES  LAWS 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  SECURITIES  OF  DEPOSITORY 

I.S'STITUTIONS 

Part  A— Amendments  To  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933 

Section  201  (Bank-Issued  Securities)  amends 
section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  to  delete 
the  exemption  for  bank-issued  securities. 
Section  3(ai(2i  currently  exempts  from  the 
registration,  but  not  the  antlfraud.  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  any  security  issued  by  a 
bank. 

Section  201  also  amends  section  3(a)(2)  to 
delete  the  exemption  for  bank-guaranteed 
securities.  Section  3(a)i2)  currently  exempts 
securities  guaranteed  t:)y  a  bank  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  bank's  own  securities.  Al- 
though banks  normally  do  not  issue  guaran- 
tees of  sec'.;rltles  Issued  by  third  parties. 
they  often  issue  standby  letters  of  credit 
backing  these  secuntie.s  The  SEC  has  taken 
the  position  that,  because  bank  standby  let- 
ters of  credit  are  "tantamount  to  guarantees 
by  [a]  bank.""  securities  backed  by  bank  let- 
ters of  credit  need  not  be  registered  Section 
201  removes  the  exem.ption  for  securities 
guaranteed  by  banks.  This  change  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  Commisslon"s  recommendations 
set  forth  in  the  'Report  by  the  United  States 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on  the 
Financial  Guarantee  .Market:  The  Use  of  the 
Exemption  in  Section  3(a)(2i  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  for  Securities  Guaranteed  by 
Banks  and  the  Use  of  Insurance  Policies  to 
Guarantee  Debt  Securities"  lAug  28.  1967- 

Certain  types  of  instruments  that  are  sub- 
ject to  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  federal 
banking  regulation  designed  to  ensure  finan- 
cial soundness  and  protect  depositors  agaisnt 
the  risk  of  insolvency,  such  as  federali.v-in- 
sured  deposit  instruments,  generally  are  not 
treattd  as  securities  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and.  therefore,  are  not  currently 
subject  to  the  registration,  antifraud.  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Act  See  Marxne  Bank 
v.  Weaver.  455  U  S.  551  (1982i,  These  types  of 
instruments  will  continue  to  be  exempted 
."rom  the  registration  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Act  Moreover,  section  104  adds  a  new 
subsection  (di  to  section  3  of  the  Act.  which 
replaces  the  section  3(ai(2)  exemption  with  a 
list  of  exempt  deposit  instruments  and  de- 
fines the  term  "deposit  "  for  purposes  of  that 
subsection. 

Under  the  definition  of  "securitly""  in  sec- 
tion 2(1 1  of  the  Securities  Act.  a  bank's  let- 
ter of  credit  guaranteeing  a  security  is  a  sep- 
arate security  Thus,  the  letter  of  credit  It- 
self must  also  be  registered  unless  an  exemp- 
tion  IS  available.    Although   section   201    re- 
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moves  the  exemption  for  securities  issued  by 
the  liank.  the  letter  of  credit  will  continue  to 
be  exempt  from  registration  under  new  sec- 
tion 3(di  of  the  Securities  Act.  added  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act. 

Section  201  also  effects  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  section  3(a)(2i  by  striking  the 
clause  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
a  secunty  issued  or  guaranteed  by  a  bank 
shall  not  include  any  Interests  or  participa- 
tion in  any  collective  trust  fund  maintained 
by  a  bank;  and"  This  clause  is  no  longer 
necessary  because  section  201  removes  the 
exemption  for  any  "security  issued  or  guar- 
anteed by  a  bank  "  Section  201  does  not. 
however,  affect  the  exem.ption  m  section 
3' a  1(2  I  for  interests  or  participants  m  a  bank 
collective  trust  fund  issued  in  connection 
with  certain  employee  tienefit  plans, 

SecrioT!  202  (Savings  Association-Issued  Se- 
curities! amends  section  3ia)(5!  to  eliminate 
the  exemption  from  registration  for  securi- 
ties Issued  by  savings  associations  However. 
section  3idi  of  the  Securities  Act.  added  by 
section  204  of  this  Act.  contains  a  list  of  ex- 
empt deposit  Instruments  issued  by  savings 
associations.  Section  3(a)(5i  of  the  Securities 
Act  currently  exempts  securities  issued  by 
savings  associations  from  the  registration, 
but  not  the  antifraud.  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  202  continues  the  current  exemp- 
tion from,  registration  for  securities  issued 
by  farmers'  cooperatives  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  521  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  corporations  described  in  sec- 
tion 50;(ci(16i  and  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  SOliai  of  the  Code,  and  corporations 
described  ;r.  section  501(C)(2i  of  the  Code,  ex- 
empt from  tax  under  section  501(a)  of  the 
Code,  and  organized  solely  tc  hold  title  to 
property,  collect  mcom.e  from,  property,  and 
turn  over  incom.e  from  the  property  to  one  of 
the  foregoing  types  of  entitles. 

Section  203  (Exemption  to  Permit  Transi- 
tion to  Holding  Company  Structures) 
amends  section  3(ai(9,!  of  the  Securities  Act 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  holding 
company  structures  as  contemplated  by  this 
Act,  Section  3ia)(9:i  currently  exempts  from 
the  registration  (but  not  the  antifraud)  pro- 
visions of  the  Securities  Act  securities  ex- 
changed by  an  issuer  with  its  existing  secu- 
rity holders  exclusively  where  no  commis- 
sion or  other  remuneration  is  paid  or  given 
for  soliciting  the  exchange  Section  203 
amends  section  3(a)(9i  to  add  an  exemption 
from  the  registration  requirements  of  the 
Act  for  certain  securities  issued  or  ex- 
changed in  the  context  of  a  reorganization  of 
a  corporation,  including  a  ban'k.  into  a  hold- 
ing company  The  exemption  generally  re- 
quires that,  as  part  of  the  reorganization, 
the  secunty  holders  exchange  their  securi- 
ties of  the  corporation  for  securities  of  a 
newly-founded  holding  company  with  no  sig- 
nificant assets  other  than  the  secunties  of 
the  corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  and  tliat 
the  security  holders  generally  receive  securi- 
ties representing  the  same  proportional  in- 
terest in  the  holding  company  as  they  held 
in  the  corporation  before  the  transaction. 
The  rights  and  interests  of  the  security  hold- 
ers in  the  holding  company  also  must  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  in  the  corpora- 
tion tiefore  the  transaction,  and  the  holding 
company  must  have  substantially  the  same 
assets  and  liabilities  as  the  corporation  had 
lie  fore  the  transaction.  Those  conditions  are 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  exemption  is  not 
used  to  transfer  corporate  control  or  sub- 
stantially alter  the  proportional  interests  of 
shareholders  without  complying  with  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Securities  Ac: 

Section  204  (Treatment  of  Certain  Bank  and 
Savings  Association  Instruments)  adds  a  new 
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subsection  Id  I  to  section  3  of  the  Securities 
Act  SutMectlon  (d)  provides  that  If  any  In- 
terest In  the  Instrumenw  listed  In  subeectlon 
(dMlt  Is  otherwise  deemed  to  be  a  security 
under  section  2  of  the  Act.  the  Securities  Act 
will  apply  to  that  interest  only  as  expressly 
provided  In  the  Act.  This  means  that  the  In- 
struments listed  In  subeectlon  (dHI)  will  be 
exempt  from  the  registration  provisions  of 
the  Act,  but  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  antlfraud  provisions  In  section  17  of  the 
Act  The  listed  Instruments  are  (ll  a  deposit 
account,  savings  account,  certificate  of  de- 
posit or  other  deposit  Instruments  issued  by 
a  bank  or  savings  association.  (2)  a  share  ac- 
count Issued  by  a  savlnfrs  association  If  the 
account  Is  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In 
surance  Corporation:  (3)  a  banker's  accept 
ance,  (1)  a  letter  of  credit  Issued  by  a  bank 
or  savlngY  association;  and  (b)  a  debit  ac- 
count at  a  bank  or  savings  association  aris- 
ing fi-om  a  credit  card  or  similar  arrange- 
ments  However,  participations  In  those  In 
struments  (other  than  those  that  are  direct 
obligations  of  a  tiank  or  savings  association) 
are  not  exempted  under  subsection  (d)  They 
constitute  separate  securities  under  section 
2(1 1  of  the  Securities  Act.  It  should  be  fur- 
ther noted  that  some  of  these  instruments, 
e.g  .  a  certificate  of  deposit,  or  a  participa- 
tion therein,  would  be  considered  a  security 
under  section  2iai(36)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act 

New  paragraph  id)(2)  defines  the  term  "de- 
posit" for  purposes  of  subsection  id)  to  mean 
the  unpaid  balance  of  money  or  Its  equiva- 
lent received  or  held  by  a  bank  or  savings  as- 
sociation In  the  usual  course  of  business  ili 
for  which  It  has  given,  or  Is  obligated  to  give 
credit  to  a  commercial,   checking,  savings, 
time,   or   thrift   account.    (2i   which    Is   evi 
denced  by  Its  certificate  of  deposit,  a  check 
or  draft  drawn  against  a  deposit  account  and 
certified  by  a  bank  or  savings  association,  a 
letter  of  credit  or  tra/elers  check,  or  by  any 
other  similar  Instruments  on  which  the  bank 
or  savings  association    Is   liable.   (3i   which 
consists  of  non-pooled   assets  of   Individual 
trust  funds  received  or  held  by  a  bank  or  sav 
Ings  aasixrlatlon.   whether  held  in  the  trust 
department  or  deposited  in  any  other  depart 
ment  of  the  bank  or  savings  association,  or 
^i>  which  Is  received  or  held  by  a  bank  sav 
logs    association    for    a    special    or    specific 
nonlnvestment    purpose,     including    escrow 
funds,  funds  held  as  security  for  any  obllga 
tlon  or  for  securities  loaned  by  the  bank  or 
savings   association,    funds    deposited    by    a 
debtor   to   meet   maturing    subscriptions   to 
United  States  Government  securities,  funds 
held  for  distribution  or  purchase  of  securl 
ties,  funds  held  to  meet  Its  acceptance  or  let- 
ters of  credit,  and  withheld  taxes 

Fur  purposes  of  subsection  (di.  the  term 
"savings  association"  Is  defined  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  In  section  3  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act 

Section  205  (Technical  Amendment)  amends 
section  12(2i  of  the  Securities  Act 

Section  12  of  the  Securities  Act  Imposes 
certain  civil  liabilities  on  any  person  who  of 
fers  or  sells  a  security  by  means  of  prospec- 
tus or  oral  communication  which  contains 
an  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact,  or 
omits  to  state  a  material  fact  necessary  In 
order  to  make  the  statements  not  mislead- 
ing. If  the  person  knew  or  should  have  known 
of  such  untruth  or  omission  Section  12  cur- 
renily  exempts  from  these  provisions  securl 
ties  that  are  exempted  by  section  3<aM2i  nf 
the  Act,  Section  205  amends  section  12  by  In 
eluding  within  the  exemption  securities  that 
are  exempted  under  new  section  3«d)  of  the 
Act. 
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Part  B—SecuTtties  Exchange  Act  adminutration 
trantfer 

Section  211  (Amendment  to  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934)  would  consolidate  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  dls 
closure  requirements  of  the  federal  securl 
ties  laws  In  the  SEC 

In  1964.  section  12(1)  of  the  Exchange  Act 
transferred  to  the  Federal  banking  agencies 
the  responsibility  for  administering  and  en 
forcing  sections  12.  13.  Mia).  M(c).  14(d).  14(f). 
and  16  of  the  Elxchange  Act  with  respect  to 
those  banks  within  the  agencies'  respective 
Jurisdictions  Jurisdiction  over  thrift  report- 
ing was  similarly  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (now  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision)  In  1974  All  other  powers,  du 
ties,  and  functions.  Including  antlfraud  en 
forcement  of  these  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Act.  with  respect  to  those  Institutions, 
resides  with  the  SEC  Section  12  requires 
registration  of  securities  traded  on  national 
securities  exchanges  or  issued  by  certain  is 
suers.  Section  13  requires  filing  of  periodic 
and  other  reports  concerning  these  securities 
and  their  Issuers  and  filing  of  disclosure 
statements  by  certain  beneficial  owners  of 
those  securities  and  by  Issuers  that  repur- 
chase their  securities  Section  14(a>.  (d.  and 
(f)  Impose  certain  disclosure  and  other  re- 
quirements concerning  solicitation  of  prox- 
ies with  respect  to  those  securities  Section 
I4id)  Imposes  certain  disclosure  and  other  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  tender  offers  Fi- 
nally, section  16  requires  filings  with  respect 
to  certain  acquisitions  and  sales  of  equity  se- 
curities by  officers,  directors,  and  principal 
shareholders 

Section  211  repeals  section  12(1)  The  effect 
of  this  repeal  is  to  return  enforcement  and 
administration  of  those  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  banks  and  savings  associations  from 
the  Federal  banking  agencies  to  the  SEC 
The  current  division  of  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Act  Is  Inefficient  and  has 
fostered  Inconsistent  standards  Misuse  of 
accounting  standards  played  an  extremely 
large,  and  In  some  ways  pivotal,  role  In  al- 
lowing the  rapid  and  reckless  growth  of  the 
thrift  Industry  as  well  as  concealing  the 
depth  of  Its  isao  billion  problem  By  cen- 
trallxlng  regulatory  responsibility  In  the 
agency  with  greatest  expertise  In  the  area, 
section  211  will  help  to  ensure  that  Investors 
In  the  securities  of  banks  and  savings  asso 
clatlons  receive  the  benefit  of  full  and  fair 
disclosure  under  the  Act 

Patt  C-  Misctllaneous  provuion 

Section  221  (Technical  Amendment) 
amends  section  304la)(4MA)  of  the  Trust  In- 
denture Act  of  1939  Section  301(a)(4)(A)  ex 
empta  from  the  Act's  provisions  certain  se- 
curities exempted  from  the  Securities  Act  by 
section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Act  Section  221 
conforms  section  301(a)(4KA)  to  new  section 
3(d)  of  the  Securities  Act  by  Including  secu- 
rities exempted  by  section  3(d)  within  the 
section  304ia)(4i(A)  exemption 


TRraUTE  TO  THUMAS  I'ENDLETON 
PULE 


[iON  PATSV  T,  MINK 

OK  HAWAII 
IN  THF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    February  5,  1991 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker,  tar  lew  ottpn  d  is 
our  task  in  the  Congress  lo  address  \t>e  prob- 
lems o(  this  Nation,  (ncluding  the  f)rot)lems 
lacing  our  young  peopte  and  the  young  people 
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ol  our  Nal)on  who  have  become  problems  But 
tcxlay  I  rise  today  with  pride  and  adm)rat)on  to 
relate  to  this  bcxJy  an  act  by  Thomas  Pendle- 
ton Pule,  an  outstanding  young  man  (rom  the 
State  ol  Hawaii  It  is  an  act  that  reminds  us 
Mr  Speaker,  that  the  vast  ma|ority  o(  our 
young  men  and  women  in  th(S  Nation  are  a 
credit  to  thed  generat(on  arxl  are  indeed  the 
best  young  men  and  women  in  the  world  I' 
any  young  person  of  th(s  Nat)on  deserves 
pra)se  and  recognit)on  d  is  Thomas  Pendleton 
Pule  of  Wahiawa,  HI,  on  the  islarxj  of  Oahu 
Mr  Pule  IS  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  ot 
Amerca,  serving  in  Life  Scout  Troop  172  Mr 
Speaker,  I  do  not  t)elieve  there  is  any  finer  ex- 
ample of  what  Scouting  means  and  what  to 
day's  young  men  and  women  of  this  country 
are  capable  ol  than  the  act  ol  heroism  and 
selflessness  I  am  atx>ut  to  relate 

In  March  of  last  year,  Mr  Speaker,  Thomas 
Pule  was  part  of  a  group  of  1 1  Scouts  and  6 
adult  leaders  participating  m  a  survival  hike 
between  Laie  and  Wahiawa,  passing  over  the 
Poamoho  Trail  Late  on  the  second  day  ot 
their  hike,  the  group  was  having  a  hard  time 
of  It  because  ol  muddy  conditions  caused  by 
rain  that  fell  the  previous  day  Bearing  his 
heavy  p>acK,  the  adult  leader  m  charge  ol  the 
hike  went  ahead  of  the  group  lo  dear  brush 
and  open  the  trail  Suddenly  he  lost  his  looting 
in  the  slippery  mud  and  slid  oti  the  trail  down 
onto  a  small  ledge  where  he  grabbed  onto 
tree  rtxits  and  shrubs,  hanging  above  a  300- 
l<X)t  clifl 

Th(xnas  heard  his  adult  leader's  calls  lor 
help  and  without  regard  to  the  danger  went  to 
the  trail's  edge  arxl  k>wered  himsell  down  to 
the  ledge  lo  aid  his  Scout  leader  Thomas 
pulled  his  leaijer.  appearing  to  be  in  shock 
and  uf^aware  of  the  extreme  dangei  he  was 
tr,  from  the  ledge  to  safety  Thomas  then  re- 
moved the  heavy  pack  his  adult  leader  was 
carrying  and  carried  the  pack  up  to  the  trail  as 
his  leader  followed  Tfien  both  ol  them  strug- 
gled to  reach  an  established  rest  stop  and 
waited  for  the  rest  of  their  group  to  jom  them 

For  his  quick  reaction  and  expert  use  of  his 
t^asic  Scouting  skills  in  the  rescue.  Life  Scout 
Thomas  Pendleton  Pule  was  presented  the 
Heroism  Award  by  Scouting's  National  Court 
of  Honor 

Mr  Speaker,  i  recently  met  Ihis  oulsUnding 
young  man  here  in  Washington  Thomas  was 
pari  of  a  select  delegation  ol  Scouts  that  trav- 
eled to  Washnrjton  to  present  to  the  Congress 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  i99i  Rep)ort  lo  the 
Nation  I  have  no  doubt  that  each  Member  of 
this  body  wouW  be  as  irnpressed  as  I  was  if 
given  the  opportunity  to  meet  him 

Mr  Speaker,  i  am  sure  that  each  and  every 
member  ol  this  body  has  heard  the  talk  of  the 
nay  sayers.  those  that  express  their  fears  ol 
what  the  future  rnay  bring  to  this  country  The 
riay  sayers  wouW  have  us  believe  that  the 
generation  soon  to  assume  the  reins  of  lead- 
ership will  be  unprepared  However  the  hero- 
ism of  Thomas  Pendleton  Pule  shall  always 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  this 
txxly  that  this  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
source, rts  young  people,  continues  to  be  un- 
match€Kl  by  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
irianks  in  large  measure  to  the  Boy  Scxiuts  ol 
America  and  to  its  oulstanding  members  like 
Thomas  Pendleton  Pule 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Reodrd  this  artcle  about  Thomas 
PerKlteton  Pule  in  the  1990  annual  report  of 
the  Aloha  Council  ol  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica so  that  my  colleagues  may  learn  more 
about  this  outstanding  young  man. 
Heroisv   Aw,\kd  Give.n  to  Thomas  Pe.vdle- 

To.s'   Pule,   Life   Scoit  Trooc   172,    LDS- 

Wahiawa  Ward,  Mililani  St,\ke 

Durine  March  of  1990  eleven  scouts  and  six 
leaders  of  the  LDS-Mllilani  Stake  partici- 
pated m  a  survival  hike  between  Laie  and 
Wahlawa,  Hawaii  pa.ssinK  over  the  roamoho 
TYial  I^te  on  the  second  day  of  their  hike, 
the  group  was  slowed  down  due  to  muddy 
conditions  caused  by  rain  during  the  pre- 
vious day 

The  adult  leader  In  charge  of  the  hike. 
went  ahead  of  the  group  with  his  heavy  pack 
clearing  brush,  and  opening  the  trail  Sud- 
denly, he  lost  his  footing  tn  the  slippery  mud 
and  slid  off  the  trail  down  onto  a  small  ledge 
where,  grasping  onto  tree  roots  and  shrubs. 
he  found  himself  hanging  above  a  300  foot 
cliff,  calling  for  help 

Life  Scout  Thomas  Pule  heard  his  leader's 
cries  for  help.   Without  regard  to   the  dan 
gerous  conditions.   Pule  went  to  the  trail's 
edge  and  lowered  himself  down  to  the  ledge 
to  aid  his  Scout  leader. 

Appearing  to  be  In  shock,  and  unaware  of 
the  extreme  danger  he  was  in.  the  leader  was 
pulled  back  from  the  ledge  to  safety  by  Pule 
After  removing  the  heavy  pack  from  his 
leader.  Pule  carried  the  pack  up  to  the  trail 
while  his  leader  followed  behind  him.  To- 
gether they  proceeded  to  an  established  rest 
stop  where  they  waited  for  the  rest  of  the 
group  to  Join  them 

For  his  quick  reaction  and  use  of  basic 
Scouting  skills  In  the  rescue.  Life  Scout 
Thomas  Pendleton  Pule  is  presented  the  Her- 
oism Award  by  the  National  Court  of  Honor 

He  has  also  tieen  selected  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  participate  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1991  Report  to  the  Nation  Delega- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTORY 
THE  PERSIAN 
EQUITY  ACT 


STATEMENT      ON 
GULF    EDUCATION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

i-y  '.!•>   ME.XICfi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRE.SE^•T,^TI^'ES 

Tuesday.  Fibruary  5.  1991 
Mr  RICHARDSON  Mr  Speaker,  Operation 
Desert  Storm  has  taken  a  new  turn  and  with 
the  possibility  of  groundfighting  beginning,  I 
cannot  help  think  ol  the  extreme  disruption  we 
have  imposed  on  our  reservists'  lives  We 
have  asked  them  to  protect  our  way  of  life,  to 
guard  access  to  Kuwaiti  oil  lor  ourselves  and 
our  allies,  and  to  defend  us  from  the  expan- 
sionist terrorism  ot  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  commitment  our  reservists  make  to  our 
defense  demands  a  willingness  to  nsk  one's 
life,  this  nsk  deserves  a  commitment  from  us. 
to  at  the  very  least,  ease  the  disruptions  that 
active  duty  causes  in  the  lives  ot  service 
members  and  their  families,  as  well  as  in  ttieir 
educational  and  financial  commitments.  My  bill 
aims  at  minimizing  the  disruption  to  a  reserv- 
ist's life  by  preventing  the  loss  of  payments 
made  lor  educational  courses  left  unfinished 
because  ot  p>artk:ipation  in  tlie  war.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  intrcxJucing  has  three  major  compo- 
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nents:  (jartial  student  loan  lorgiveness,  tuition 
reimbursement,  and  restoration  of  Gl  tMll  edu- 
cation benefits. 

RESTORATION  Of  Gl  BENEFITS 

Those  reservists  who  qualify  for  the  edu- 
cational benefits  under  the  current  Gl  bill  re- 
ceive tienefits  worth  Si  40  per  month  for  up  to 
36  monthis  in  order  to  help  defray  the  costs  of 
their  education.  Stixlent  reservists  who  are 
called  to  active  duty  before  the  end  of  a  se- 
mester not  only  lose  credit  tor  that  semester, 
but  they  also  lose  that  number  ol  months  of 
benefits.  Under  my  bill,  students,  returning 
from  active  duty  would  be  considered  as  not 
having  used  their  monthly  entitlement  dunng 
the  sennester  )n  which  they  were  called  to 
duty  In  other  words,  the  monthly  educational 
benefits  used  dunng  the  unfinished  semester 
woukj  be  fully  restored. 

TUITION  REIMBURSEMENT 

In  order  to  further  restore  a  student  reserv- 
ist's financial  standing,  my  bill  mandates  that 
the  reservist's  school  reimburse  tuition  for  the 
incomplete  semester.  I  recognize  and  applaud 
the  great  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
that  have  instituted  a  voluntary  policy  of  reirrv 
bursement.  Nonetheless,  we  all  know  that  vol- 
untary compliance  does  not  yield  the  same  re- 
sults as  a  Federal  mandate.  We  also  know 
that  voluntary  compliance  does  not  protect  the 
dedicated  reservists  who  go  to  schcxils  that 
declined  to  institute  a  reimbursement  policy  In 
fact,  this  very  situation  has  come  to  pass  in 
my  district. 

A  young  man  from  Espanola,  a  town  in  my 
district  of  northern  New  Mexico,  was  a  college 
student  when  he  was  called  to  active  duty  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Despite  eflorts  by  his  par- 
ents arxj  my  office,  his  university  has  thus  far 
refused  to  refund  the  reservist's  tuition  and 
fees.  Isn't  it  enough  that  this  young  man's  par- 
ents must  worry  atxiut  the  well-being  of  their 
son"?  They  certainly  do  not  need  the  aijded 
distress  ot  negotiating  with  a  university  bu- 
reaucracy and  ot  losing  money.  My  legislation 
IS  important  t)ecause  it  will  protect  students 
like  this 

PARTIAL  ^OAN   FORG'VENFSS 

Lastly,  my  bill  allows  for  partial  forgiveness 
of  members  ot  the  Armed  Forces  who  serve  in 
the  Comtiat  Zone  for  under  1  year  Currently, 
those  who  serve  at  least  i  year  in  the  combat 
zone  are  entitled  to  have  their  Perkins  loans 
reduced  by  12.5  percent.  Yet,  those  members 
who  serve  in  the  comtat  zone  tor  less  than  a 
full  year,  who  are  taking  on  the  same  nsk  to 
their  lives,  do  not  receive  any  loan  carx;ella- 
tion  My  legislation  recognizes  the  risk  that 
these  service  memt)ers  take  for  our  protection 
by  incorporating  a  12.5  percent  pro-rata  sys- 
tem of  loan  cancellation  tor  service  in  the 
comtiat  zone  for  less  than  i  year 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
ttiat  tfie  loan  forgiveness  provision  will  cost 
less  than  $1 ,8  million.  In  fact,  the  CBO  consid- 
ers this  estimate  to  be  exceptionally  high  be- 
cause tt>e  CBO  was  unatjie  to  obtain  statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  num- 
ber ot  students  it  has  called  to  active  duty, 
Furthernx>re,  there  is  no  record  ot  the  nunnber 
of  student  servce  members  wtio  have  Perkins 
loans,  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  predict 
ttie  actual  cost  of  this  provision. 

Fir^ally,  let  me  close  by  emphasizing  the  in> 
portance  of  supporting  the  educational  goals 
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of  (Xir  servce  members.  The  cost  ot  protecting 
the  educational  goals  of  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  is  negligit)te  in  cximpariscxi  to 
the  nsk  they  have  urxJertaken.  Those  reserv- 
ists wfx)  are  serving  us  now  deserve  to  come 
tMck  to  statjle  circumstarxies  arxJ  educatKjnai 
opportunities  Tfie  nsking  of  tfieir  lives  entitles 
them  to  pursue  their  education  )*rithout  set- 
backs My  legislation  will  allow  them  a  strong 
start  by  ensunng  their  educational  benefits,  bv 
preventing  loss  of  tuition,  and  by  decreasing 
indebtedness. 


SALUTE  TO  LEGION  VOLUNTEERS 

IN  MAINE 

HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Ms  SNOWE  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  tc 
salute  and  commend  American  Legion  volun- 
teers all  around  Maine  for  their  initiative  to 
help  our  troops  serving  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm. 

Volunteers  at  Legion  Posts  throughout  the 
State  are  making,  by  hand,  nfle  bags  to  keep 
sand  out  of  M-16  rifles  tieing  used  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Without  these  or  similar  bags,  the 
desert  windstorms  that  begin  in  March  couU 
result  in  sand-<x)vered  and  jammed  ntles  for 
our  troops 

Legion  and  Auxiliary  members,  as  well  as 
other  Mainers,  are  helping  out  at  Legion  Halls 
in  South  China,  Madison,  Trenton,  Bath,  Gar- 
diner, Severance,  and  elsewhere 

I  would  like  to  add  special  cximmendatior  to 
Stephen  Alley,  of  Unity,  ME,  who  is  tfie  coordi- 
nator of  this  (xoject  in  Maine.  His  work  and 
that  of  all  ttie  volunteers  is  significant  tor  two 
reasons:  the  prac:ttcal  utility  ot  ttie  tiags,  and 
the  messages  they  serxj  to  our  troops  ttiat  the 
folks  back  home  truly  care  tor  them 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaninxius  consent  that 
the  following  article  on  the  project  from  the 
Central  Maine  Morning  Sentinel  t>e  inclixted  in 
the  RE(X)RD 

(From  the  Morning  Sentinel,  Monday. 
February  4,  1991] 

Legion  'Volvnteers  Making  Rifle  Bags 
(By  Mary  Grow 

CHINA  —They're  called  rifle  bags  or  M-16 
bags,  or  sand  bags— the  M-16  goes  in,  the 
sand  stays  out^ — and  they'll  probably  save 
some  soldier's  lives 

The  five-foot-long  plastic  bags  are  being 
hand-made  by  volunteers  at  Amencan  Le- 
gion posts  m  various  corners  of  Maine,  be- 
cause the  Pentagon  hasn't  provided  therr.  for 
U.S.  forces  m  the  sandy  Saudi  desert 

A  complete  rifle  bag  includes  the  plastic 
nfle  sack  a  dozen  plastic  sandwich  bags  to 
be  used  as  covers  for  M-16  magazines  and  an 
instruction  sheet 

Stephen  Alley  of  Unity,  coordinator  of  the 
Maine  project,  said  once  desert  windstorms 
start  in  March,  soldiers  will  wake  up  from  a 
night's  sleep  with  three  or  four  Inches  of 
sand  over  and  in  everything  they  own  and 
wear.  Including  their  rifles.  A  sanely  rifle  will 
jam  when  the  soldier  needs  it  to  fire 

"My  bottom  line  concern  is  for  those 
young  kids  over  there  on  the  front  lines  It's 
going  to  be  bad  enough  without  this  prob- 
lem," Alley  said. 

Alley  said  M-i6  bags  were  Issued  in  Viet- 
nam   The  idea  of  having  American  Legion 
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and  Auxiliary  mpmbern  and  over  civilians 
makp  them  for  the  Gulf  war  came  from  re- 
tired Major  C'rpiwon  Kearney  of  Colorado  and 
a  civilian  (jIik  heml.st  and  profeaaor.  Art  Rob- 
inson of  Oregon,  he  said 

Alley  knew  the  two  through  working  with 
them  on  civil  defense  issues,  and  at  their 
suKKostlon  began  spreading  the  Idea  at  the 
Maine  Legions  midwinter  conference  In 
Lewl»U)n  In  January 

At  the  BoyntonWebber  Legion  Post  In 
South  China,  people  fWim  China.  Unity  and 
Belfest  have  worked  for  a  week  and  plan  at 
least  another  week's  work  to  make  3.500 
bags 

Alice  Severance.  President  of  Boynton- 
Webber Auxiliary,  said  up  to  25  people  a  day 
have  donated  time  at  the  long  tables,  meas- 
uring and  cutting  plastic,  sealing  the  edges 
of  the  bags  with  sealing  machines  members 
use  for  home  freezing,  checking  for  leaks, 
stuffing  In  the  sandwich  bags  and  Instruc- 
tions and  rolling  and  rubber-banding  the 
completed  kit 

More  volunteers  are  welcome  People  can 
get  Information  by  calling  Severance  at  the 
Legion  Hall,  which  Is  listed  In  the  telephone 
book  under  American  Legion.  South  China 

Monetary  donations  are  also  needed  to  pay 
for  plastic  a.id  sandwich  bags  Money  should 
be  sent  to  the  M  16  Fund  at  American  Le 
glon  headquarters.  Post  Office  Box  900. 
Watervllle.  Alley  said 

Volunteers  are  working  In  Legion  halls  In 
Madison.  Trenton.  Bath  and  Gardiner,  as 
well  as  S<:>uth  China,  Severance  and  Alley 
said 

In  addition.  Alley  said,  a  Legionnaire  ar- 
ranged for  a  Maine  manufacturing  firm  — 
which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  name— to 
make  200.000  of  the  rifle  bags,  without  mmga- 
ilne  covers 

The  first  100.000  are  due  to  be  shipped  Mon- 
day, he  said,  but  he  doesn't  know  whether  air 
shipment  has  been  arranged.  If  they  have  to 
go  by  sea.  he  commented,  the  life-saving 
bags  that  were  made  In  two  weeks  would 
take  four  weeks  to  reach  soldiers 

Alley  Is  not  sure  the  volunteer-made  bags 
C*n  be  shipped  He  plans  to  take  the  first 
1.300  from  South  China  to  Bangor  Inter- 
national Airport  and  see  what  happens 

"No  one  wantji  U>  take  responsibility.  "  he 
said 

Ally  said  he  "understands  "  the  govern- 
ment Is  doing  something  about  providing 
rifle  bags,  but  he  hasn't  seen  any  In  news  re 
porta  from  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  volunteer  effort  shows  what  Industri- 
ous people  can  do.  If  we're  not  bogged  down 
by  bureaucrats,  things  can  be  accom- 
plished." he  comm.ented 


CELEBRATINC;    I'HE  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS 


H0>.  THOMAS  M.  FTXiUFTTA 

■  ^^     l'l-,S>..S'l  L'.  A.S.  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SENTATIVES 

Tufsdai^    Frhrtuiri^    >    1991 

Ml  FOGLIETTA  Mr  SpeaKer.  late  last 
year.  I  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Humanrties  Council  on  the  sxrrasion  ot  the 
opening  ol  their  shov*  paying  tribute  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights  I  nov»  txing  my  colleaques  attention 
to  th«»  speech 

Rkmakkh  hy  Hon   Thomas  .M    Kixjuetta 

In  ihl»  Nt'w  Year,  we  celebrate  the  200th 
anniversary  nf  nur  Hill  of  Rights 

We  were  the  first  people  to  found  a  nation 
on  the  tiasls  of  articulated  rights.  And.  ever 
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since,  our  BUI  of  Rights  has  been  used  as  a 
framework  for  other  emerging  democracies 

It  is  the  BUI  of  Rlghu  that  allows  me  to 
stand  here  and  speak  to  you  today 

It  Is  that  document  which  enables  us  to 
pray— or  not  to  pray- at  the  church,  temple 
or  mosque  of  our  choice 

It  Is  that  document  which  prohibits  the  po- 
lice from  unreasonably  searching  our  homes 
and  bodies 

It  IS  that  document  which  requires  fair 
trials  for  criminal  defendants— that  we  have 
a  right  to  a  lawyer,  that  we  have  the  right  to 
a  speedy  trial,  that  we  have  a  right  to  Jury 
trial  where  we're  judged  by  our  peers  and 
that  we  cannot  be  forced  to  Incriminate  our- 
selves. 

The  BUI  of  Rights  Is  an  elegant,  simple. 
concise  document  In  fact.  It  contains  only 
431  words  But  those  431  words  are  golden, 
each  and  every  one  of  them  Their  wisdom 
speaks  volumes  and  their  Impact  has  been 
profound  Over  the  last  200  years,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  expanded  the  goals  of  those 
words  and.  sometimes,  unfortunately,  re- 
treated from  their  promise 

It  Is  valuable  that  we  commemorate  the 
history  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  men  who 
drafted  it.  More  Importantly,  however,  we 
must  focus  on  its  meaning  We  must  cele- 
brate Its  Intent  And  we  must  preserve  the 
Integrity  of  this  precious  document. 

I  make  the  case  to  you  today  that  the  BUI 
of  Rights  has  been  the  victim  of  unconscion- 
able assaults  m  recent  years-  by  the  cynical 
motives  of  right  wing  politicians  To  truly 
celebrate  the  Bill  of  Right*,  we  must  guard 
against  further  attacks  on  Its  Integrity 

In  making  my  case  to  you.  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  some  recent  assaults  on  the  BUI  of 
Rights 

The  most  dangerous  attack  occurred  In 
1989  with  the  rush  to  stop  people  from  dese- 
crating the  American  flag  This  came  after 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  First 
Amendment  protected  an  American's  right 
to  make  a  statement  by  burning  the  flag 
President  Bush  waged  his  can-palgn  partly 
by  touring  flag  factories- and  he  rushed  to 
the  flag's  defense  With  a  fiery  press  con- 
ference staged  among  the  flags  around  the 
Washington  Monument,  the  drive  was  on  to 
pass  a  21th  amendment  to  the  Constitution- 
amending  the  First  Amendment  This  would 
have  been  the  first  time  the  BUI  of  Rights 
was  diminished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment 

Legislation  to  pasa  this  amendment  came 
to  the  floor  of  Congress  and  the  rhetoric  was 
red  hot. 

Politically.  It  was  hard  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  How  do  you  go  home  and  ex 
plain  to  war  veterans  or  widows  of  soldiers, 
for  example,  that  you  had  to  shield  flag 
burners  from  going  to  jail  The  First  Amend- 
ment Is  an  Intangible  concept  The  Flag  Is  a 
vital  symtx)!  of  our  nation  that  one  can  see 
and  feel 

But  enough  of  us  had  the  courage  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  The  vote  in  the 
House  was  2M  to  1T7.  and  it  needed  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  to  pass  Thus,  the  effort 
to  amend  the  BUI  of  Rights  for  the  first  time 
died 

The  most  recent  asaault  on  First  Amend- 
ment rights  came  with  efforts  to  place  severe 
restrictions  on  grants  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  There  were  also  calls 
to  put  the  NEA  out  of  business 

The  genesis  of  this  debate  was  a  politi- 
cian s  nightmare  Publicity  was  given  to 
grants  of  tax  dollars  that  went  to  pay  for  a 
show  of  Robert  Mapplethorpe  s  photographs. 
an   artist   who   recently   died   of  AIDS    The 
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show  started  right  here  in  my  Congresslonft'. 
district  at  the  Institute  for  Contenipnrary 
Arts  The  bulk  of  the  Mapplethorpe  exhibit 
was  beautiful  photographs  of  flowers  and 
other  scenes,  but  a  small  portion  was 
homoerotlc  Another  federal  grant  went  to 
an  artist  who.  among  other  things,  depicted 
Jesus  Christ  In  a  vat  of  urine  Quickly,  an  ef- 
fort began  to  curb  the  NF.A 

The  argument  to  preftervc  artistic  freedom 
and  the  vitality  of  the  SE.\  was  hard  to  com- 
municate that  only  06  percent  of  nearly 
90.000  NKA  grants  resulted  in  controversy, 
that  there  Is  an  historical  tradition  of  public 
and  government  support  of  artists,  that  we 
wouldn't  be  able  to  enjoy  the  product  or  Mi- 
chelangelo. Mozart  or  Beethoven  without 
public  support,  and  that  censoring  the  types 
of  art  funded  by  the  NEA  would  breach  the 
First  Amendment. 

For  the  right  wing,  however,  the  Issue  was 
framed  simply  your  tax  dollars  were  paying 
for  pornography 

Again,  the  Issue  hit  the  floor  of  Congress 
Fortunately,  the  NEA  sur\Mved  But  not 
without  scars  New  restrictions  were  built  in 
to  the  process  for  awarding  grants  In  award- 
ing grants,  the  NEA  must  be.  quote,  sen- 
sitive to  the  general  standards  of  decency 
and  respect  for  the  diverse  beliefs  of  the 
American  public,  unquote.  That  means  that 
artwork  appropriate  to  South  Street  must 
also  be  appropriate  in  a  small  town  in  Kan- 
sas The  result.  I  Ijelleve.  will  be  tentative 
public  supixjrt  for  the  arts.  I  fear  that  the 
NEA  will  only  fund  the  most  conventional 
artist-s.  never  will  It  risk  another  round  with 
Jesse  Helms  by  funding  an  artist  on  the 
edge.  Worse  yet.  artistic  Invention  and  cre- 
ativity In  our  nation  may  t)e  chilled. 

This  assault  on  the  BUI  of  Rights  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  First  Amendment 
There  has  also  been  a  drive  to  curtail  the 
rights  of  persons  accused  of  crime 

This  Fall,  the  House  considered  an  election 
year  crime  bill  Headline  seeking  Congress- 
men offered  amendrrents  to  make  the  bill 
tougher  and  tougher  The  tougher  the 
amendment^and  the  more  contrary  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights— the  more  votes  these  amend- 
ments would  garner  Congress— Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike— was  going  to  out- 
Willie  Horton  George  Bush. 

There  was  a  joke  on  the  floor  that  an 
amendment  requiring  the  death  penalty  for 
scofriaws  would  pass  the  House.  But  the  Joke 
wasn't  very  funny 

There  was  an  amendment  to  give  police 
wider  latitude  in  conducting  warrantless 
searches,  jeopardising  Fourth  Amendment 
rights 

There  were  a  series  of  amendments  to  re- 
strict the  filing  of  habeas  corpus  petitions  by 
death  row  defendants 

There  was  an  amendment  to  require  Juries 
to  invoke  the  death  penalty  if  the  prosecutor 
presented  a  single  aggravating  circumstance 

There  was  a  clearly  unconstitutional 
amendment  t*  extend  the  death  penalty  to 
•drug  kingpins"  where  no  killing  was  di- 
rectly involved 

I  voted  against  all  these  politically  popu- 
lar amendments  But  all  of  these  amend- 
ments passed  the  House 

Thankfully.  a  conference  committee 
washed  the  final  bill  clean  of  all  of  these 
dangerous  provisions 

It  IS  clear  what's  going  on  The  40  year  con- 
flict that  divided  the  globe— the  Cold  War  - 
is  over  The  red  menace  is  gone  And  the 
right  wing  looked  desperat.ely  tx)  find  hot 
button  issues  to  pres*  They  need  these  is 
sues  to  advance  their  political  campaigns 
and  their  lucrative  direct  mail  fund  raising 
campaigns. 
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Easy  targets  were  flag  burners,  the  NEA 
and  criminal  defendants,  recognizing  the 
success  the  President  had  in  exploiting  the 
case  of  Willie  Horton 

Lea  vulnerable  was  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Our  society  has  many  goals  it  strives  to 
achieve  But  the  greater  good  of  preserving 
the  Bill  of  Rights  requires  us  to  sometimes 
sacrifice  these  goals 

Who  wants  t^^i  fight  to  allow  people  to  burn 
our  flag""  But  we  must:  to  protect  our  right 
of  free  speech 

Who  wants  to  support  an  artist  who  depicts 
Jesus  Christ  in  a  vat  of  urine""  But  we  must 
tx)  protect  our  right  of  artistic  expression. 

Who  wants  to  align  himself  with  criminal 
defendants  like  Willie  Horton""  But  we  must 
U:>  protect  the  basic  rights  of  a  fair  trial 

For  criminal  defendants,  we  hate  what 
ihey  did 

But  we  must  preserve  their  rights  before 
they  go  to  jail 

Sometimes  we  hate  what  artists  paint  or 
sculpt  or  compose 

But  we  must  preserve  their  right  to  ex- 
press themselves 

And  sometimes  we  hate  what  writers  say. 

But  we  must  protect  their  right  to  say  it. 

That  18  our  challenge  as  we  celebrate  200 
years  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  That  is  our  chal- 
lenge as  we  look  forward  to  at  least  200  more 
years  of  the  prot/'ctions  that  it  provides  to 
all  of  us. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OK  CALIKUK.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  MINETA  Mr  Speaker,  the  right  of 
choice  IS  a  basic  human  right  It  is  a  right  ac- 
knowledged and  protected  by  the  US  Corv 
stitution 

Today,  millions  ot  American  women  fear 
that  their  nght  to  choose  may  be  intnnged.  or 
taken  away  attogettier.  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  ol  whettier  or  not  to  continue  a  preg- 
nancy 

Mr  Speaker  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  San  Jose,  Don  Edwards,  recently  wrote 
an  article  lor  \he  San  Jose  Mercury  News  in 
which  he  spoke  to  ttie  dangers  o(  losing  the 
nght  to  choose 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  (H  R  25),  introduced  by  Mr  Ed- 
wards, I  strongly  recommend  this  article  to  all 
of  our  colleagues  in  tfie  House: 

Kekp  abortion  Safe  and  Legal 
(By  Don  Edwards i 

Decisions  about  procreation  are  among  the 
most  personal  and  private  matters  an  indi- 
vidual faces  TTils  is  the  last  area  into  which 
we  should  invite  the  legislators  of  50  states 
to  make  decisions  for  us  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Supreme  Court  did  in  its  1969 
decision  In  Webster  vs  Reproductive  Health 
Ser^rices.  turning  on  its  head  more  than  20 
years  of  constitutional  law 

In  1966  and  1972.  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  decisions  about  contraception  t)elong 
with  the  Individual  and  not  the  state  In  1973. 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  decisions 
about  abortion  also  Ijelong  with  the  individ- 
ual It  held  In  Roe  vs  Wade  that  the  con- 
atltutlonal  right  to  privacy  Includes  a  wom- 
an's right  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy 
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That  federal  standard  has  been  the  law  for 
nearly  two  decades,  but  now  the  fundamen- 
tal right  lo  choose  is  being  whittled  away,  in 
state  legislatures  and  in  the  increasingly 
conservative  Supreme  Court.  But  a  new  piece 
of  federal  legislation— the  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act— promises  to  protect  that  right  from  fur- 
ther tampering. 

The  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  HR  26  would 
codify  the  Roe  decision  so  that  the  right  to 
choose  will  remain  with  individual  women, 
not  politicians.  Like  Roe.  it  protects  a  wom- 
an's right  to  choose  before  viability  or  when 
her  life  or  health  is  at  stake. 

The  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  ;s  needed  be- 
cause the  right  to  choose  is  under  attack 
Since  the  court's  1989  Webster  ruling,  ant:- 
abortion  bills  have  been  introduced  acros.» 
the  country.  Bills  that  were  vetoed  in  Idaho 
and  Louisiana  were  so  restrictive  that  some 
rape  and  incest  victims  could  have  been  de- 
nied abortions  Extremely  restrictive  bills  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Guam  have  been  signed 
into  law 

Several  states  will  consider  abortion  re- 
strictions this  year.  Jne  of  these  laws  could 
end  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  vehicle 
to  overturn  Roe  vs  Wade.  A  federal  statute 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  the 
right  to  choose. 

If  we  send  reproductive  rights  decisions  to 
the  states,  the  consequences  will  go  beyond 
denying  some  individuals  the  right  to 
choose.  Witnesses  testified  in  a  House  sub- 
committee hearing  last  year  that  the  inevi- 
table checkerboard  of  varying  regulations 
would  have  a  tremendous  public-health  im- 
pact, as  women  flood  the  states  that  have 
less  restrictive  laws,  overburdening  the 
health  care  systems  of  those  states. 

Legal  and  medical  experts  also  testified 
that  outlawing  abortion  would  mean  a  re- 
turn to  dangerous,  illegal  procedures  for 
many  women  in  desperate  circumstances 

Outlawing  abortion  doesn't  stop  abor- 
tions—it  simply  makes  safe,  legal  abortion 
an  option  only  for  the  rich.  If  there  is  no  fed- 
eral standard  protecting  choice,  a  wom.an's 
options  will  vary  with  her  income.  Low-in- 
come, young,  minority  and  rural  women. 
who  often  have  less  access  to  family  plan- 
ning and  health  care  in  general,  will  have 
;he  fewest  and  least  safe  options. 

The  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  cosponsored 
by  a  bipartisan  group  of  over  100  miembers  of 
Congress,  would  help  keep  abortion  safe  and 
legal.  Reproductive  choice  is  a  federal  issue 
because  the  constitutional  right  to  privacy 
IS  a  federal  principle 

This  fundamental  right  should  not  be  left 
to  the  political  winds  and  personal  whims  in 
local  legislatures 

.Abortion  is  an  emotional  and  deeply  per- 
sonal issue.  But  when  confronted  with  the 
legal  issue  of  whether  childbearing  decisions 
belong  with  the  individual  or  with  the  state 
legislatures.  A.mericans  come  down  squarely 
on  the  side  of  the  individual's  right  to  pri- 
vacy and  the  -ight  tu  choose 

The  Freedom,  of  Choice  Act  helps  guaran- 
tee the  preservation  of  those  rights. 


IRRIGATION  WATER  REFORMS 
NEEDED 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr.    MILLER    of    Callfofnia.    Mr.    Speaker, 
meaningful  reforms  to   Federal   irrigation  and 
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reclamation  laws  are  long  overdue  Year  after 
year,  a  small  number  ol  large  farm  oper- 
ations— mostly  in  Calrtomia's  Central  Valley- 
continue  to  cheat  U.S.  taxpayers  by  illegally 
receiving  huge  quantities  of  federally  sub- 
sidized Imgation  water. 

The  following  edrtonal  from  the  Rec)dir>g 
Record  Searchlight  exptair«  the  problem  My 
legislation  to  correct  ttiese  atxjses  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  the  House  last  year  I  intend  to 
vigorously  pursue  the  enactment  of  reforms 
early  in  this  Congress. 

Let's  Make  1991  the  Yeah  Watek  Law  Was 
Reformed 

Bringing  balance,  fairness  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  federal  water  rules  would  help 
the  north  state's  recreation  industry. 

Near  the  top  of  any  list  cf  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions for  the  lOlst  Congress  must  come  sig- 
nificant reform  of  Western  water  law 

For  too  long,  huge  corporate  farms  have 
been  able  to  skirt  federal  limits  on  low-cost, 
taxpayer-subsidized  water.  For  too  long,  ag- 
ricultural operations  have  gotten  away  with 
"double  dipping"  into  both  crop  and  water 
subsidies.  For  too  long,  fisheries  restoration 
and  recreation  enhancement  have  been  un- 
fairly short-shrifted  in  the  unbalanced  world 
of  water. 

When  California  communities  talk  about 
water-saving  programs,  it's  almost  laugh- 
able Domestic  users  can  limit  toilet  flush- 
ing and  lawn  watering  all  they  want,  but  the 
fact  IS  that  such  conservation  steps  are  of 
little  consequence.  There  is  a  veritable  tidal 
wave  of  water  allocated  to  agriculture -to 
the  detriment  of  other  important  needs 

Fully  85  percent  of  all  the  water  used  in 
California  flows  to  farms.  The  remaining  15 
percent  is  divvied  up  among  residential,  in- 
dustrial and  fisheries  mitigation  uses 

More  than  half  of  all  the  water  in  the  state 
is  consumed  by  dairy,  rice  and  cotton 
farms— all  of  which  are  heavily  subsidized. 
With  the  nation's  federal  debt  at  J2  trillion, 
the  time  is  past  due  for  a  hard-headed  cost- 
benefit  analysis  of  all  this  welfare  for  farm- 
ers 

The  good  news  is  that  water  reforms  with 
real  teeth  appear  likely  to  become  law  in  the 
coming  year  In  fact,  California  Rep  George 
Miller  s  amended  version  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 3613.  which  is  supported  by  the  Shasta- 
Trinity  Water  Task  Force,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  last  year  m  the  House  on  a 
316-97  vote  However.  Sen  Pete  Wilson.  R- 
Calif..  who  felt  the  wording  of  Miller's  legis- 
lation could  end  up  hurting  small  farmers, 
led  an  opposition  that  was  able  to  thwart 
passage  in  the  Senate 

The  Mr.>r  legislation  seeks  to  close  a 
loophole  in  the  1982  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
through  which  large  farms  have  beer,  able  to 
receive  federal  water  subsidies  meant  only 
for  small  farms  Written  with  the  intention 
of  encouraging  family  farming  in  the  water- 
scarce  West,  the  act  permitted  farms  of 
fewer  than  960  acres  to  receive  cheap  irriga- 
tion water  pumped  through  federal  canals 
The  problem  is  that  large  farms  and  agri- 
businesses have  been  able  to  receive  the  sut)- 
sidies  by  dividing  their  holdings  into  trusts 
and  partnerships  composed  of  multiple  960- 
acre  unite. 

Miller  is  Insisting  that  those  trusts  be  dis- 
solved With  Wilson  now  just  days  away  from 
becoming  California's  next  governor,  a  major 
opponent  in  the  Senate  will  be  out  of  the 
way 

The  reforms  provided  for  m  HR  3613.  as 
amended  by  Miller,  would  be  good  news  for 
the   north  state — both   environmentally  and 
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economtcally  Thev  would  require  th»t  n»h- 
ertea  be  restored,  which  nece«Mrlly  would 
mean  that  the  amounts  of  water  held 
through  the  summer  recreation  season  In 
north  state  lakes  In  dry  years  would  be 
g^-eatly  Increased 

A  more  equitable  allocation  of  water  would 
result  m  higher  and  steadier  levels  for  Shas- 
U  and  Clair  Engle  iTrlnltyi  lakes,  thereby 
giving  the  north's  recreation  Industry  the 
fair  shake  that  has  long  been  Its  due. 

1991  should  be  the  year  that  sanity  Is  fi- 
nally brought  to  federal  water  rules 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

HON.  IIi,\N\  ROS-liilTlNEN 

HON.  DAiNTE  B.  FASCEli 

HON.  LAWliOCE  J.  SMITH 

Of  KLIIRIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Ms  ROS-LEHTINEN  Mr  Speaker,  this 
coming  Sunday,  hundreds  ot  people  will  gath- 
er in  a  downtown  Miami  hotel  al  a  benelrt  lor 
Temple  Israel.  But  this  evemrxj  will  be  dif- 
lereni  trom  trie  numerous  tienefits  that  are 
held  this  tirr*  o(  year  in  south  Florida,  tje- 
cause  It  will  also  be  a  night  to  honor  our  cot- 
league  Irom  Miami.  Wiliiam  Lehman,  lor  his 
25  years  ol  public  service 

TaKing  pari  in  this  gala  tribute  to  Represent- 
ative LEHMAN  will  be  House  Speaker  Tom 
FotEv  wtio  will  be  the  keynote  speaker 

Mr  Speaker.  I  speak  today  not  only  on  be- 
half ol  myselt,  but  (or  my  colleagues  who  also 
represent  Dade  County.  Representative  Dante 
Fascell  and  Representative  Larav  Smith  Al 
ttx)ugh  I  have  only  served  m  this  Chamber  lor 
a  short  wtnle,  Bill  Lehman  is  well  known  lo 
nne  and  all  o(  Dade  County  lor  his  selfless 
dedication  to  greater  Miarm.  his  corwtrtuents. 
arKl  his  principles  AlttxHjgh  Representative 
Lehman  and  I  feel  tree  to  disagree  on  certain 
issues,  there  i3  one  area  wtiere  we.  logettier 
with  Representatives  Fascell  and  Smith. 
work  in  haromony  ttiat  is  for  the  people  ol 
south  Florida  I  know  his  constituents  appre- 
ciate him.  as  I  tiave  grown  to  appreciate  him 

Born  in  Alabama.  Bill  nnoved  to  Miarm  as  a 
young  man  and  opened  up  a  used  car  busi- 
ness He  became  well  known  in  ttie  i950's  lo 
the  residents  thfomjh  his  lelevisKXi  commer- 
cials as  AiaCkima  Bill'  and  deveksped  a  rep- 
utation as  a  straightlorward  honest  txjsiness- 
nnan  who  always  treated  his  customers  fairly 

In  the  early  i960's  Bill  decided  to  leach 
English  literature  in  Dade  County  public 
sclx)c.ls  wtiere  he  gained  krxiwiedge  and  new 
insight  into  the  priiWems  and  cf\allenges  in  our 
educational  system  in  i966  Bii  decided  he 
coukj  contribute  more  and  was  elected  to  ttie 
school  board.  t)ect)minq  its  c(\airman  in  1970 

In  1972  Bill  ran  tor  Congress  in  ttie  newly 
created  I3th  District  winning  in  a  crowded 
fieki  ot  seven  Democrats  Since  Itien  Bui  has 
proven  his  adeptness  in  the  legislatrve  process 
and  in  his  ab<lity  to  bring  Federal  resources 
tx)me  to  Miami,  and.  indeed,  to  ail  of  Florida 
He  played  a  critical  role  m  ttie  devetopment  of 
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Miami's  mass  transit  system,  including  the  bus 
and  rail  network  He  has  tieen  instrumental  in 
funding  the  restoration  ot  the  Kissimmee  River 
and  Ihe  Miami  River  and  h*"  is  resfionsitile  lor 
starting  th«>  William  Lehman  Aviation  Center  at 
Fkx'da  Memorial  College 

Bill  LtHMANs  humanitarian  missions  are 
legendary  He  has  won  the  release  ol  Cuban 
political  prisoners  and  even  smuggled  an  artifi- 
cial heart  valve  into  ttie  Soviet  Union  tor  a  22- 
year -oW  woman  wtio  needed  it  for  a  lite  sav- 
ing operation  As  an  advocate  of  Israel.  Bill 
Lehman  is  one  of  tier  strongest  allies,  and  tie 
IS  a  champion  on  tiehaif  ot  trie  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews 

Mr  Speaker,  my  colleagues.  Representa- 
tives Faceu  and  Smith,  and  i  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  Bill  Lehman  lor  his 
work  in  the  Congress  of  ttie  United  States  We 
know  Representative  Lehman's  work  is  not 
done,  and  that  tie  will  continue  to  serve  m  the 
Congress  for  many  years  lo  come  We  are  de- 
lighted to  be  able  lo  lOin  the  friends  of  TennpJe 
Israel  in  Miarm  in  txxioring  him  lor  his 
achievements 
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UNFAIR  BANKING  PRACTICES 


HON.  (ARKOIJ.  HI  BB \RD,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  HUBBARD  Mr  Speaker,  last  nxinth  I 
received  a  copy  of  an  excellent  December  28, 
1990,  letter  sent  to  President  George  Bush 
from  Robert  L  ChamWess,  Jr  ,  chairman  of 
ttie  tXMrd  ol  Hart  County  Bank  &  Trust  Co  m 
Munfordville,  K'r,  which  I  wouk]  like  to  stiare 
with  my  colleagues 

Bob  CtiamWess  has  written  about  issues  of 
great  concern  to  ttie  bankers  in  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere  m  ttie  Nation,  specifically  ttie  unfair 
practices  ot  ttie  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  m  its  regulatory  practices  Al 
ttiough  this  IS  a  most  serious  time  for  the 
President  and  our  Nation,  Bob  ChamWess 
urges  ttie  White  House  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  "a  domestic  issue  of  great  importance  lo  us 
both,  ttie  FDIC  "  He  urges  sautiny  of  the 
FDlC  regulatory  treatment  of  all  financial  insti- 
tutions and  their  depositors 

I  urge  my  colleagues  lo  read  ttie  excellent 
comments  of  this  outstanding  banker  from 
KentLicky  The  letter  from  Bob  Chambtess  fol- 
k)ws 

Hart  Col'nty  Bask  asp  Trust  Co  . 
StunloTdtnlle.  KY.  December  2t.  1990 
Hon  George  Bish. 

Prestdeni.  Untied  States  of  America.  The  White 
House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  f'RKaiDENT  Bu&H  I  know  that  you 
have  your  hands  full  with  foreign  affairs 
right  now.  but  I  wanted  to  mention  a  domes 
tic  Issue  of  great  Importance  to  us  tioth.  thp 
FDIC 

Our  little  country  bank  has  assets  of  26 
million  dollars  and  a  capital  ratio  of  over 
nine  percent  We  serve  a  county  of  approxi- 
mately 14.000  persons,  with  agriculture  as 
our  primary  Industry  Not  only  are  we  get- 
ting tired  of  oaylDg  for  other  people's  mis 
takes,  but  also  we  have  had  problems  of  our 
own  in  the  past,  due  u>  agricultural  land  val 
ues  declining,  and  we  weathered  that  storm 
without  any  outside  help    I  am  hard  pressed 


U)  see  why  we  should  continue  to  pay  the 
bills  for  others'  mistakes  We  know  that  Just 
the  Increase  in  KDIC  assessmenUi  for  1991 
win  cost  us  In  exce.sR  of  J20,000  whlcti  results 
in  our  paying  over  two  months  of  our  1991 
earnings  to  the  FDIC  for  that  coverage  The 
fact  that  the  FDIC  chooses  to  fully  cover  un- 
insured and  unassessed  foreign  deposits  of 
the  big  banks  Is  so  unfair  It  escapes  me  why 
it  18  permitted  to  continue 

I  do  not  need  to  take  you  through  a  history 
of  what  brought  atxiut  the  current  problems. 
but  there  are  three  key  things  which  come  to 
mind  Immediately 

1  The  deregulation  of  Interest  rates  paid 
on  deposits 

2  The  deregulation  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry 

.1  The  unwillingness  to  let  national  cor- 
porations, such  as  Chrysler  Corporation  and 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank,  go  under 
if  in  fact  they  were  broke 

Had  these  organisations  been  permitted  to 
collapse.  It  would  have  had  an  awakening  ef- 
fect on  the  public  and  on  government,  and 
maybe  some  folks'  eyes  would  have  been 
opened  a  little  wider  towards  the  future 

Best  of  luck  and  prayers  to  you  In  your  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  many  problems  confront- 
ing this  country  today 
Yours  very  truly. 

Robert  L.  Chamblebs.  Jr  . 

''hai'-^an  of  the  Board. 


THE  POSTSKCONDAHY  RECOGNI- 
TION. INNOVATION.  DEREGULA- 
TION. AND  EXCELLENCE  ACT  OF 
1991 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OK   M^.1.SAl  H'.  shTT- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KKfKt>KSrATTVES 

Tuesday    Frhruary  j,  H->91 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Postsecondar>  Recognition,  lnrv> 
valion.  Deregulation,  and  Excellence  Act  o( 
1991  As  you  have  probatiiv  ncHiced  PRIDE  is 
the  acronym  lor  this  piece  ol  legislation,  and 
proixJ  I  am  to  introduce  this  act  and  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support  of  this 
legislation  on  betiaif  of  the  Nations  pwst- 
secondary  education  system 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  act  because  I 
know  wtiat  a  fine  )Ot>  "'^ost  postsecondary 
schools  are  doing  and  wtiai  a  difference  this 
legislation  will  make  lor  ttiose  institutions  and 
the  ditfe'ence  they  will  nnake  in  peoples  Irves 
I  really  do  Know  what  a  difference  education 
can  make  because,  after  all,  rt  was  Boston 
Coiitx^e  together  with  the  G  i  bill,  that  gave 
this  machinist  from  Pittsfield,  ttie  son  ol  Italian 
immigrants,  ttie  chance  to  serve  in  this  distin- 
guistied  House  i  have  never  forgotten  ttie  im- 
portant role  education  played  in  my  life 

That  is  why  over  the  years  I  tiave  cham- 
pioned student  aid  and  ottier  higtier  education 
programs  And  ttiat  is  why  last  year  I  lought  to 
increase  funding  lor  the  supplemental  edu- 
cational grant  program  by  S65  million,  expiand 
funding  for  FiPSE  ttie  first  time  in  nearly  a 
decade,  and  to  ackj  nearly  Si  00  million  for 
TRIO,  to  tielp  disadvantaged  students  realize 
the  American  dream  just  like  I  tiave  in  my  life 

While  mere  words  cannot  capture  ttie  pode 
I  have  tor  wtiat  my  college  edix:atKXi  tias  al- 
lowed me  to  do.  i  tiave  nonettieless  tned  to 
rapture  ttiat  sense  ol  pnde  in  ttus  act.   You 
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nmgtit  say  pride  is  wtiat  this  act  is  all  about  be- 
cause It  will  strengttien  the  sense  of  pride 
which  our  great  Nation  has  in  its  postsecond- 
ary instrtutions  and  will  foster  ttie  feeling  of 
pnde  within  ttie  postsecondary  community  at  a 
ttme  wtien  the  confidence  in  ttie  system  has 
been  stiaken  t>y  finarKial  difficulties,  inconsist- 
ent services  to  students,  and  abuses  in  Fed- 
eral programs 

As  ranking  member  on  ttie  Appropnations 
Committee  and  its  sutxximmittee  that  over- 
sees all  the  Federal  education  programs,  1 
know  tiow  tiard  it  is  in  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint 
to  increase  funding  for  programs  that  are 
under  a  cloud  of  susfHcion  and  doubt.  Even 
ttiough  ttie  vast  majority  of  postsecondary 
sctiools  have  met  their  noble  obligation  to 
educate  all  children  wtio  cross  through  the 
provertxal  ivy  twined  gates,  ttie  unscrupulous 
within  ttie  postsecondary  community  have 
made  nearly  every  program  suspect.  The 
ctoud  of  doubt  has  been  a  kiss  o*  death  when 
It  comes  to  Federal  dollars  lor  stLXJent  aid  and 
other  muctvneeded  programs.  It  has  caused 
folks  to  hide  tiehind  ttie  facade  of  bad  news 
and  shirk  their  responsibility  to  Amenca's 
youth,  ttie  cornerstone  of  our  future 

In  recent  years,  as  our  efforts  to  curt 
abuses  have  increased,  I  have  tieen  con- 
cerned that  these  system-wide  actions,  while 
reducing  abuses,  may  have  inadvertently  hurt 
the  majority  of  the  institutions  Creating  a  situ- 
ation akin  to  giving  castor  oil  to  a  sick  child 
and  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  who 
are  feeling  line,  one  problem  is  solved  but  a 
wtiole  new  set  of  other  problems  are  created 

While  we  are  not  asking  the  postsecondary 
sctiools  to  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  we  are 
asking  them  to  comply  with  rules  and  regula- 
bons — rnost  of  which  are  targeted  at  disrepu- 
tat)le  institutions — ttiat  are  for  ttie  most  part 
ditticuti  to  enforce,  but  by  their  very  existence 
the  laws  ana  regulations  require  all  sctiools, 
not  just  the  bad  ones,  to  do  extra  work  com- 
plying with  requirements  most  will  never  even 
come  close  to  violating.  This  approach,  while 
effectively  eliminating  some  of  ttie  chaff  from 
the  wtieat,  tmngs  the  integrity  of  the  entire 
system  info  question  over  ttie  abuses  of  a  few 
sctiools  In  some  cases  ttiese  regulations  are 
actually  a  pumshn-ient  to  not  )ust  the  bad  insti- 
tutions but  also  the  good  ones. 

Instead  of  the  present  blunt-instrument  ap- 
fxoach  to  improving  postsecondary  education, 
I  believe  we  need  to  create  double-edged- 
sword-like-laws  that  cut  both  ways,  like  dou- 
ble-edged swords  with  sanctions  and  punistv 
ments  for  the  abusers,  and  rewards  and  in- 
centives for  the  folks  wtio  are  doing  a  good 
job 

That  IS  why  i  put  language  in  H.R.  5257  di- 
recting the  Department  of  Edix:ation  to  worV 
with  ttie  postsecondary  community  to  explore 
ways  of  rewarding  institutions  ttiat  tiave  gone 
beyond  ttie  letter  and  sptrit  of  ttie  law.  And 
that  IS  why  I.  along  with  my  good  friends  Rep- 
resentatives Goodling,  Coleman,  and  Ford, 
asked  ttie  Department  to  commission  a  study, 
due  later  ttus  spring,  coficeming  the  onerous 
nature  of  regulations  imposed  on  postsecond- 
ary institutions 

Ttiose  wtx)  know  me  will  agree  I  tiave  never 
backed  away  from  punistiing  someone  who 
deserves  it.  They  also  know,  tiowever,  tliat 
akxig  with  handing  out  punishment,  I  have  al- 
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ways  accepted  ttie  responsibility  for  giving 
people  a  pat  on  the  back  lor  a  job  well  done, 
especially  virhen  expiectatlons  have  tieen  ex- 
ceeded. When  It  comes  to  postsecorxJary  edu- 
cation, we  have  done  a  good  job  of  parceling 
out  punishmnent;  we  do,  tiowever,  need  to 
give  a  few  more  pats-on-the-tiack. 

The  good  news  is  our  postsecondary  sys- 
tem can  be  strengthened.  Ttie  antidote  to  ttie 
situation  we  now  find  ourselves  is  "Good 
News."  That  Is  why  I  am  exerted  about  this 
legislative  proposal — it's  a  good  news  act.  It 
injects  a  wtiole  new  perspective  into  the  de- 
bate over  piolicies  concerning  pxDstsecondary 
schools.  It  establishes  pirograms  to  recognize 
academic  excellence,  stimulate  innovation,  re- 
dLx;e  unnecessary  regulatory  txjrdens,  and 
disseminate  the  kind  ot  information  needed  to 
keep  our  postsecondary  system  second  to 
none.  Like  spring  follows  winter  and  sunshine 
follows  rain,  this  is  an  act  whose  time  has 
come. 

In  order  to  defeat  the  postsecondary 
plagues  of  abuse,  doubt,  malaise,  and  ineffi- 
ciency our  vision  of  what  is  possible  within  the 
postsecondary  arena  must  be  expanded.  As 
the  ancient  Chinese  strategist  Sun  Tzu  noted 
centuries  ago,  the  most  effective  way  to  defeat 
an  adversary  is  destroying  not  his  cities  or  ar- 
mies but  how  he  views  the  world,  i  cannot 
deny  (xoblems  exist.  How  can  a  S2-billion-a- 
year  student  loan  detautt  problem  tie  ignored'' 
Or  students  who  were  promised  the  moon  and 
ended  up  deep  in  debt  without  an  education? 

My  concerns  are  not  over  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  We  know  wtio  the  enemy  is  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  limited  way  in  which  we  have 
tieen  attacking  that  enemy  We  have  t>een 
viewing  the  postsecondary  world  through  the 
Winders  of  fxjnishment  and  sanctions,  now  we 
must  expand  our  postsecondary  world  view  to 
include  recognition,  rewards,  incentives,  and 
encouragement. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  the 
n-ia)or  parts  of  the  act.  With  this  one.  what  you 
see  IS  what  you  get — the  kind  of  education 
system  Annenca  deserves. 

This  act  raises  many  important  issues  such 
as  What  role  should  the  postsecondary  conv 
munity  pilay  in  enhancing  Federal  edtjcation 
programs''  How  can  we  make  existing  Federal 
laws  concerning  piostsecondary  schools  more 
responsive  to  ttie  changing  needs  of  Amenca'' 
Can  ttie  detiate  over  the  reauthonzation  of  the 
Higher  EdLK^tion  Act  b>e  broadened  to  explore 
revolutionary  new  policy  initiatives,  or  will  it  be 
limited  to  yet  another  tinkering  )0b  on  the  26- 
year-old  law?  Woukj  postsecondary  education 
be  strengttiened  by  fiekJ-testing  new  policy  ini- 
tiatives during  the  years  between  each  reau- 
ttionzation  of  ttie  Higtier  Education  Act"^  Can 
creating  reward  systems  for  top-notch  post- 
secondary  SofTools  serve  as  a  magnet  that  in- 
spMres  mediocre  sctiools  to  improve?  To  what 
extent  are  laws  and  regulations  a  hindrarx^e  to 
educating  more  stixJents  to  higher  levels  of 
achievement? 

At  ttie  tieart  of  this  act  is  ttie  National  Board 
for  Postsecondary  Recognition,  Innovation, 
and  Improvement.  Described  in  title  I.  ttie  21- 
member  Board  is  Congress'  way  of  empower- 
ing ttie  pwstsecondary  community  to  engage  In 
meaningful  debate  ttiat  ultimately  will  enhance 
America's  ability  to  educate  all  students.  Ttie 
Board,  appointed  by  ttie  Secretary  of  Edu- 
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cation,  will  consist  of  a  vanety  of  stakefioio- 
ers — legislators.  Governors,  presidents  of  2- 
and  4-year  institutions,  career  school  presi- 
dents, educators,  and  business  leaders.  The 
Board  will  help  establish  criterion  for  ttie  rec- 
ognition programs  in  the  act,  gather  data  con- 
cerning Federal  laws  and  regulations,  tielp 
identify  promising  practices  tor  demonstration 
projects,  and  generally  foster  excellence  withm 
postsecondary  sctiools. 

Title  II  of  the  act  recognizes  institutional  ef- 
forts to  educate  all  students  to  their  fullest  po- 
tential by  creating  two  new  programs,  one  pro- 
viding a  mentorious  certificate  to  institutions 
that  meet  four  out  of  five  reasonably  easy  to 
attain  critenon.  The  ottier,  a  BakJndge-like 
award  called  the  Ttiomas  Jefferson  Award  for 
Exemplary  Postsecondary  Institutions,  will  be 
quite  competitive,  with  awards  going  to  no 
more  than  three  institutions  each  year.  If  ttiere 
IS  any  rtem  in  this  act  ttiat  I  vwiuW  like  to  leave 
as  my  legacy  it  would  be  ttie  creation  of  the 
Jefferson  Award.  Our  postsecondary  sctiools 
do  so  mLJCh  good  and  help  so  many  kids 
achieve  their  dreams,  just  like  I  have.  I  want 
to  find  a  way  to  recognize  ttieir  exemplary  ef- 
forts. Ctiairman  Ford  will  tx  tieanng  from  me 
about  this  one  tjecause  it's  a  winner. 

The  two  programs  will  recognize  ttie  fine  ef- 
forts of  postsecondary  sctiools  and  send  forth 
some  muctvneeded  good  news  Just  like 
honey  attracts  more  flies  than  vinegar,  ttiese 
awards  will  encourage  sctiools  to  p>lace  great- 
er emphasis  on  quality  teactiers,  student 
achievement  and  improvement,  services  to 
students,  community  service,  and  difficuM-to- 
educate  students 

Title  III  of  the  act  contains  four  activities  de- 
signed to  generate  ideas  and  collect  data 
atiout  new  and  tjetter  ways  of  educabrig  stu- 
dents One  activity  expands  the  TRIO  Progam 
by  creating  a  new  supplemental  grant  program 
for  which  current  TRIO  grant  recipients  can 
compete  to  evaluate  and  document  ttie  effec- 
tiveness of  certain  TRIO  practices  in  order  to 
be  eligitile  to  compete  for  this  grant,  institti- 
tions  will  have  to  commrt  their  faculty  and  re- 
sources to  this  scholarty  endeavor,  thus  bnng- 
ing  the  TRIO  Program  more  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  institution  Plus,  ttie  lessons 
learned  from  the  evaluations  will  tie  incor- 
porated by  the  Department  of  Education  into 
future  TRIO  pirograms. 

Title  III  also  creates  a  State  Innovation  En- 
dowment Grant  Progam  ttiat  provides  capital 
within  each  State  to  supiport  innovation  activi- 
ties that  address  Federal  and  State  concerns 
This  program  is  a  beauty.  It  gives  iO  States  a 
million  dollars  each  year  for  5  years  if  they 
agree  to  make  an  appropriate  match.  All  ttiat 
money  ttien  goes  into  a  permanent  endow- 
ment that  remains  intact  while  ttie  State  uses 
the  interest  to  strengttien  postsecondary 
teaching,  increases  the  State's  economic  conv 
petitiveness,  or  restructure  elementary  and 
secondary  edix^ation.  After  5  years  the  wfx>l€ 
program  is  repeated  in  another  five  States. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  Title  III  for 
grants  for  demonstration  projects  with  naborv 
wKJe  implication  for  Federal  higtier  education 
assistance  programs.  In  this  section  ttie  Sec- 
retary can  estatilish  up  to  ten  3-yeaf  projects, 
to  tie  earned  out  tietween  ttie  years  in  which 
the  Higher  Educatk>n  Act  is  reauttionzed.  for 
the  purpose  of  fieki-testing  promising  and  in- 
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novative  ideas  tof  Congiess  lo  consider  This 
rype  of  activity  is  despefateiy  needed  because 
It  will  help  us  move  away  from  tbe  current 
vertJBl  battle  of  ideas  that  are  seldom  backed 
up  with  any  supporting  data  Just  thir*  fiow 
dtfterent  the  present  detwte  on  ttie  Higher 
EducatK)n  Act  would  t»'  if  we  roukj  point  to  10 
eifjenments  that  had  rxjt^n  initiated  ti  years 
ago 

Title  III  also  amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  '%b  to  t-Jtvind  the  grant  authonty 
under  ttie  Fund  for  irriprovement  of  Post  Sec- 
ondary Education  (FIPSE]  Program  This 
change  creates  within  FIPSE  a  new  Planning 
Grant  Program,  a  Developmental  Grant  Pro- 
gram, and  an  International  E  «change  Grant 
Program  It  also  expands  FIPSE  authority  to 
provide  grant  funds  lor  improving  administra- 
tive eflicierx:y  and  operations  FIPSE  is  one  ol 
America  s  ties!  kept  and  under  funded  secrets, 
and  this  action  will  put  it  on  the  map  in  a  bng 
way 

Title  IV  concerns  regulatory  reliel  It  requires 
ttie  Department  o(  Education  and  the  Board  to 
each  submit  annual  reports  to  Congress  about 
the  impact  and  eftectiveness  ol  Federal  laws 
arxl  regulations  The  title  also  establisties  an 
Office  of  Regulatory  Review  .irKt  Assessment 
within  the  Department  and  gives  tf>e  Secretary 
the  authority  to  waive  certain  regulations  if  an 
institution  already  attains  the  objectives  under 
whKh  the  requirement  is  imposed  The  Sec- 
retary also  can  enter  into  up  to  live  (serlorm- 
ances  agreements  with  entities  involved  in  the 
postsecondary  enterprise 

The  last  season  title  V  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Post  Secondary  Dillusion  Network  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  about  ex- 
emptary  postsecondary  programs  arxj  related 
research 

Mr  Speaker,  as  you  can  tell.  I  am  very  ex- 
cited about  this  piece  of  legislation  I  want  to 
thank  all  the  folks  from  ttie  schools  m  my  dis- 
trict as  well  as  representatives  ol  tt>e  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Stale  Colleges  and  Universities.  U  S 
Department  of  Education.  Natiorwil  Association 
of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools.  National 
Council  lof  Educational  Opportunity  Associa- 
tions. National  Association  ol  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  Independ- 
ent College  Association 

I  urge  everyorie  to  work  lor  the  passage  ol 
this  act. 


BURDENSHARING  IN  THE  PERSIAN 
GULF 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIFJD 

fN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Tufsdau.  FftiTuary  >.  1991 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  ol  concern  in  the  Congress 
and  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  about 
how  the  war  m  ttie  Persian  Gulf  will  be  Ti- 
na need 

Ttie  American  people  rightlully  expect  that 
the  United  States  should  rvct  have  to  tiear 
both  ttie  brunt  ol  the  fighting  and  the  cost  ol 
the  war  The  President  h,is  staled  that  he 
loresees  no  need  lor  a  war  tax  or  supple- 
mental budget  request  to  ttie  (ilongress  to  pay 
tor  the  cost  ol  liberating  Kuwait 
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Primarily,  the  Presidents  remarks  rellect  the 
financial  commitments  of  our  coalition  partners 
to  date  For  the  first  3  mtinths  ol  1991.  S4''  7 
tnllion  has  (seen  pledged  to  the  United  States 
$13  5  tullion  each  from  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ku- 
wait. $9  tnllion  from  Japan,  S5  S  tullion  from 
Germany,  and  S280  million  from  Korea  The 
administration  is  awaiting  expected  contribu- 
tions from  ottier  NATO  countries 

The  combined  figures  for  calendar  years 
1990-9"  tx-inq  the  total  cash  and  m  kind  con- 
tributions to  ttie  United  States  to  SJ9  b  billion 

Folk)wing  is  additional  information  regarding 
contributions  by  our  coalition  partners  to  fund 
Operation  Desert  Shieki/Storm: 

BalKOROINP 

On  September  JO.  1990.  CongreM  passed  h 
continuing  resolution  iH  J  Re»  6&5i  wtilcti 
included  supplemental  appropriations  for  Op- 
eration Desert  Shield  This  resolution,  which 
tiecame  Public  Law  101-403  on  Octotier  1.  es- 
tablished a  Defense  Cooperation  Account  to 
receive  contributions  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  from  coalition  partners  This  U  S 
Treasury  account  is  desiirned  to  receive 
money,  properly,  and  services  from  individ- 
uals, foreign  governments,  and  international 
organizations  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DoDi  to  finance  operations  relating 
to  Operation  Desert  ShleldDeserl  Storm 
The  law  requires  that  In  order  for  DoD  lo 
withdraw  from  the  account.  Congress  must 
both  authorize  and  approptiaie  the  with 
drawal  funds 

The  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  for  FY91  ll'ubllc  l^w  101  5111.  signed  t)y 
the  President  on   Novemljer  5.   1990.   author 
Ued  and  appropriated  DoD's  use  of  the  first 
SI    billion    received     On    December   21.    1990. 
DoD  notified  Congress  that  It  was  withdraw- 
ing the  SI  billion  allowed  by   law    As  of  De- 
cember 31.  1990.  S6  2  billion  had  been  donated 
by  coalition  partners    Since  the  full  SI   bll 
lion  authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress 
had  been  withdrawn,  DoD  must  await  further 
action  by  Congress  before  drawing  down  ad 
dltlonal  funds 

CASH  AND  IN  MNO  ASSISTANCE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
U  S  DEFENSE  COOPERATION  ACCOUNT 
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Total  pledges  in  CY90  are  X\  8  billion  Total 
contributions  received  in  CY90  are  S6  2  bil- 
lion 

Accordingly,  approximately  SI  6  billion  has 
t>een  pledged  to  the  account  for  CY90.  but  ei- 
ther has  not  yet  been  transmitted  Ot .  If  in- 
kmd  assistance,  has  not  been  drawn  on  by 
the  U  S 

Total  estimated  cost  for  Operation  Desert 
Shield  for  CY90  Is  $10  billion. 

Having  pledged  S7  8  billion  to  the  Defense 
Cooperation  Account,  coalition  partners  are 
■  overt ng  almost  80  percent  of  CY90  costs 
Airst  garter  o/  calevdar  near  1991  (Jan.  to  Ma' 

31.  1991) 
Country  Amrw.: 

Kuwait  si3,aoo,ooo,oa) 

Saudi  ArabU  „  13.500.000.001 

Japan  9,000.000.000 
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Germany  5.500.000.000 

Korea    280,000,000 

Total  41.700.000.000 

Flr^ltr*^!  '^luih  tsi-i  In  kln<l  iu«isL&nee  i 
CV91     assistance    has    t>een    pledged,     not 
transmitted 

The  Administration  expects  pledges  from 
other  NATO  countries 

The  L'AE  transmitted  $300  million  to  the 
Defense  Cooperation  Account  on  January  2. 
1991 


THE    INTRODUCTION    OK    I^KGISLA 
TION      TO       INCREASE      FUNDING 
FOR      THE      EXPORT      ENHANCE- 
MENT PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

ui.  K.^^^A.•^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  matter  of 
weeks,  one  ot  the  most  important  programs  to 
our  Nations  farmers  will  run  out  of  money 
The  Export  Enhancement  Program  has  been 
cnticai  to  the  at)ility  of  our  Nation's  larmers  to 
combat  unfair  trading  practices  and  regain  the 
market  share  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  irrpor- 
lant  tools  we  have  been  able  to  use  to  con- 
vince our  trading  partners  to  negotiate  with  us 
on  reaching  a  new  agreement  on  agncuttural 
trade  during  the  current  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations 

However,  with  |ust  4  months  in  fiscal  year 
1991  gone,  almost  75  percent  of  ttie  money 
lor  the  EEP  is  exhausted  To  date,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  spent  S315  million  of 
the  total  %-iZb  million  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  I99i.  at  this  spending  rate.  USDA  will 
tiave  completely  used  the  entire  appropriation 
lor  the  program  before  the  end  ol  March 

The  legislation  i  am  introducing  will  stop  that 
from  happening  and  will  ensure  that  ttie  pro- 
gram continues  through  the  end  of  this  year 
None  of  us  expected  to  face  this  crisis  when 
we  rewrote  and  reauthorized  tt^  EEP  m  ttie 
term  bill  last  year,  and  clearly  none  of  our 
farnriers  tliought  they  would  see  this  vitally  im- 
portant program  dead  m  its  track  scarcely  halt 
way  through  the  year 

In  addition  to  my  concern  atxxjt  this  prob- 
lem, I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  administration's  txxJget  seeks  congres- 
sional approval  for  lifting  the  S425  million 
spending  limit  for  fiscal  year  1991  In  addition, 
USDA  estimates  spending  Si  2  billion  for  the 
EEP  in  fiscal  year  i99? 

It  IS  my  hope  we  will  act  expeditiously  on 
the  legislation  to  make  sure  that  all  of  ttie  el- 
forts  ou'  farmers  have  made  m  recent  years  to 
regain  iheir  valuable  expKXI  markets  do  not  die 
on  the  •■ine  m  a  matter  ol  weeks  The  bill  has 
three  components 

First,  it  will  repeal  ttie  present  spending  ceil- 
ing ol  S-S26  million 

The  Rural  Development.  Agricutture.  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  ol  1991" 
imposed  this  ceiling  on  the  program  by  pxe- 
venting  USDA  from  usmg  funds  appropriated 
bv  that  act  to  pay  salaries  of  personnel  who 
carry  out  the  EEP  if  \he  aggregate  amount  ol 
funds  and  commodrties  exceeds  $426  million 
in  fiscal  year  l99i 
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Second,  It  will  authonze  a  total  ot  $5  billion 
for  the  EEP  through  the  end  nl  fiscal  year 
1996. 

From  its  beginning  in  1985.  S  J.I  billion  tias 
tjeen  spent  on  the  EEP.  However,  the  1990 
farm  bill  only  authorized  $500  million  tor  the 
EEP  for  each  year  of  that  legislation.  The  ad- 
ministrations budget  projects  spending  $400 
nmllion  over  that  leve  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  $700  million  over  that  level  in  fiscal  year 
1992.  The  5-year  $5  tullion  authonzation  will 
ensure  adequate  furxjing  for  the  program  over 
the  lite  ol  ttiie  farm  bill  plus  will  enable  the  ad- 
ministration flexit>ility  to  use  funds  dunng  eacti 
fiscal  year  as  conditions  warrant. 

Third,  It  will  permit  the  Secretary  to  continue 
to  make  commodities  owned  by  the  Ckimmod- 
ity  Credrt  Corporation  available  directly  to  for- 
eign purchasers  even  if  spending  caps  or  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  the  EEP, 

Current  law  permits  ttie  Secretary  to  make 
CCC-owned  commodities,  available,  erttier  di- 
rectly as  commodities  or  in  the  form  of  certifi- 
cates redeematjie  lor  commodities,  to  export- 
ers Of  processors  ol  U.S.  commodities  or  di- 
rectly to  foreign  purctiasers  in  order  to  make 
U.S.  farm  goods  conrpetitive  in  wortd  markets. 
To  date,  USDA  has  provided  txmuses  only  to 
exporters,  this  is  not,  however,  ttie  only  way 
this  program  may  be  operated. 

In  the  pasX,  furxling  restrictions,  in  the  lorm 
ol  limitations  on  USDA's  atxirty  to  pay  salanes 
or  limitations  on  authonzations  tiave  effectively 
stopped  ttie  operation  ol  the  EEP,  permitting 
our  competitors  to  step  into  our  markets  and 
shuttng  off  valuable  expxjrt  markets  for  our 
farmers  at  ttie  same  time  CCC  continued  to 
store  enormous  surpltTes  ol  U.S.  commod- 
ities. This  IS  very  much  ttie  scenarios  we  now 
face 

The  third  section  of  ttie  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  deal  with  ttus  situation  as  well  as  the 
present  funding  problem.  This  provision  would 
expressly  state  that  notwithstanding  any  other 
spending  restriction,  ttie  Secretary  could  still 
make  CCG-owned,  gram  availat)le  directly  to 
foreign  purchasers,  thus  keeping  our  markets 
open  and  our  surpluses  down. 

After  only  4  monttis  into  ttiis  fiscal  year, 
USDA  has  already  spent  over  $300  million  of 
the  $425  million  allocated  to  the  EEP  and  still 
exports  ol  wtieat  and  other  feed  grains  are 
lagging  well  Ijehind  last  year's  figures  by  as 
much  as  20  percent.  With  a  market,  such  as 
wheat,  totally  dependent  on  export  activity. 
prices  have  also  taken  a  nosedive  from  a 
$3.50  per  bushel  level  to  a  level  just  over  S2 
On  too  OT  all  of  this,  drastk:  increases  in  en- 
ergy costs  could  quite  possibly  tie  ttie  straw 
that  threatens  to  txeak  the  farmer's  tjack 

If  ttie  United  States  cannot  sell  this  wtieat, 
history  of  large  stockpiles  and  chronically  low 
prices  may  threaten  to  repeat  itself  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  Simply  put,  funding  ttie  EEP  to  as- 
sist U.S.  wtieat  and  feed  grain  exports,  will 
help  diminish  the  already  accumulating  stock- 
piles and  strengttien  prices.  Without  the  EEP, 
farmers  coukj  lace  anottier  economic  disaster 
experienced  in  the  mtd-1980's,  whch  cost  tax- 
payers nearly  $100  billion  over  5  years. 

Although  wheat  and  wtieat  flour  exports 
have  been  two  primary  t)eneficianes  of  the 
EEP.  USDA  has  used  it  extensively  to  combat 
trade  subsidies  against  exports  of  other  com- 
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modifies.  Including  taarley,  vegetatjie  oil,  frozen 
poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  cattle. 

Another  aspect  of  the  EEP  is  its  effective- 
ness in  keeping  pressure  on  the  European 
Community  to  revamp  trade-distorting  agricul- 
tural policies  in  the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT. 
With  the  negotiations  now  at  a  very  critical 
stage,  would  It  make  sense  to  retire  our  most 
etfectrve  trade  weapon  against  ttie  Euro- 
peans? No.  To  keep  the  pressure  on,  this  pro- 
gram must  be  continued. 

From  one  year  to  the  next,  USDA  and  Con- 
gress, unfortunately,  cannot  accurately  predict 
tiow  much  will  be  needed  for  ttie  EEP;  It  is  all 
dependent  on  world  supply  and  demand  fac- 
tors, which  are,  to  say  ttie  very  least,  highly 
vanable.  Last  year,  for  example,  world  market 
conditions  only  warranted  the  use  of  $312  mil- 
lion out  of  ttie  $770  million  allocated  tor  the 
EEP.  However,  this  year,  with  abundant  wortd 
supplies  of  sut>sidized  wheat,  world  market 
conditions  warrant  much  more  of  an  expendi- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  we  face  a  very  dose 
deadline  to  ensure  that  this  program  keeps 
operating.  It  is  important  that  we  take  quick 
action  to  make  sure  our  farmers  keep  their  ex- 
port markets  and  to  make  sure  ttiat  conditions 
in  rural  America  do  not  worsen. 


PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  FORESTS 
AND  TIMBER  INDUSTRY  JOBS 
REQUIRES  CONGRESSIONAL  AC- 
TION TODAY 


HON.  RON  WYDLN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  v^en 
our  private  timbertand  acreage  is  diminishing, 
and  public  forest  management  is  tieing  whif>- 
sawed  by  comp)laints  from  txith  the  environ- 
mentalist movement  and  ttie  timtier  industry 
community,  it's  up  to  us  to  provide  programs 
and  incentives  which  compel  tietter  long-term 
care  for  our  nation's  p)ut>lic  and  p>nvate 
timberlands. 

More  than  ttie  future  of  our  wood  fxoducts 
industry  depend  on  this.  Preservation  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  in  forest  use  for  recre- 
ation, wildlife  habitat  and  watershed  may  tie  at 
stake 

That  is  why  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, today,  introduce  legislation  which  will 
put  our  Nation's  tax  policy  on  ttie  side  of  good 
private  forest  management,  and  add  support 
and  direction  to  timber  n^nagement  of  putilic 
lands  in  ttie  Pacific  Northwest. 

With  28  cosponsors,  I  have  proposed  the 
Farm  and  Woodland  Owners  Tax  Simp)lifica- 
tion  Act  of  1991,  a  tiill  encouraging  aggressive 
private  timber  nfianagement  by  returning  to 
tree  growers  txjsiness  expensing  tax  advan- 
tages lost  in  the  1986  tax  reforms.  And  with 
eight  original  cosponsors  from  ttie  Pacific 
Northwest,  I  also  introduce  ttie  Timtier  Man- 
agement Improvement  Act  of  i99i,  a  bill 
which  directs  ttie  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  ttie 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  increase  re- 
forestation and  timber  management  efforts  on 
second-grovirth  public  timberiands  in  ttie  Pa- 
cific Northwest. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  ttiese  tiills  tiave  impressive 
support  from  both  ttie  environmentalist  and 
timtjer  industry  communities,  as  well  as  signifi- 
cant bipartisan  support  from  congressiortal  cot- 
leagues.  And  I  tiope  ttiat  at  a  time  when  much 
political  blood  is  being  spilled  over  ttie  ques- 
tion of  preservation  of  oW  growth  forests, 
these  bills  calling  lor  stronger  n^nagement  of 
second-growth  timberiands  may  begin  to  bind 
some  of  ttie  wounds  tietween  the  various  war- 
nng  groups  which  have  a  passionate  interest 
in  our  Nation's  forest  lands. 

The  Farm  and  Woodland  Owners  Tax  Sim- 
plificatkin  Act  cures  an  unintended  problem 
created  by  ttie  1986  Federal  tax  retorm  and 
sutisequent  Internal  Revenue  Service  rulings 
The  ctianges  cost  private  timber  growers  ttie 
atiility  to  make  normal  business  expense  de- 
ductions on  their  tax  returns  This  in  turn  tias 
discouraged  active  management  ol  ttiese 
noncorporate  tree  fanns,  and  less  timber  from 
lands  which  make-up  almost  275  million  acres 
of  ttie  Nation's  timtjer-growing  forest  base 
Some  forest  farmers  are  converting  their  tirrv 
tier  lands  to  other  uses,  Ttiese  three  farms — 
along  with  ttie  wildlife  habitat  they  provided — 
will  be  gone,  forever. 

Returning  business  expense  deductibility  to 
these  farmers  also  stiould  encourage  three 
growers  to  use  better  forestry  fxactces  by  al- 
towing  them  to  deduct  expenses  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  professional  forester  Tree  growers 
will  be  better  atile  to  manage  ttieir  timberiands 
tor  sustained  yield,  as  well  as  make  tiarvest 
plans  which  will  tie  sensitive  to  environ- 
mentally delicate  areas  such  as  npanan 
zones. 

The  Timber  Management  Improvement  Act 
directs  the  Secretanes  of  Agriculture  and  Inte- 
nor  to  earmark  more  dollars  for  reforestation 
on  Federal  lands  in  ttie  Northwest  For  exanv 
pie,  according  to  a  recent  inspector  general's 
refxirt,  ttiere  is  nxire  than  a  3-year  reforest- 
ation t>acklc)g  on  BLM  lands  in  western  Or- 
egon, alone,  Othe'  former  public  timberiands 
coukj  be  reclaimed  tor  timber  piroduction  under 
this  bill. 

The  tull  also  directs  more  support  for  so- 
called  stand  improvement — tree  thinning  and 
herbicide  removal  designed  to  increase  ulti- 
mate timber  yields. 

A  recent  Congressional  Research  Service 
report  on  this  subject  indicates  ttiat  we  could 
increase  timber  production  on  these  lands  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  board  feet  per  year.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  taking  hundreds  of  ttiou- 
sands  ol  acres  out  of  timber  production  for  ttie 
preservation  of  spotted  owl  tiabrtat,  I  believe 
we  have  got  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
these  second-growth  forests  rnore  ^xoductive. 

The  CRS  study  noted,  for  example,  ttiat  tt>e 
Forest  Service  couW  reforest  more  ttian 
113,000  acres  of  lormer  timberiand  in  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  at  a  cost  ol  $40  mil- 
lion. The  annual  sustained  yiekj  from  ttiese 
lands  eventually  wouW  reach  i9  million  cube 
feet — about  two-thirds  the  amount  ol  annual 
timber  yiekj  expected  to  be  lost  tiecause  of 
spotted  owl  closures. 

While  txith  bills  offer  future  solutions  rattier 
ttian  stiort -order  relief  from  timber  stiortages,  i 
note  that  the  legislation  wouW  create  new  jobs 
almost  Immediately  in  timtier-dependent  conv 
munities  through  increased  reforestation  and 
timber  management  activity 
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Ofgani^ations  supporting  the  tax  rule 
change  include  number  )<  State  woodland 
owners  asstKiations.  the  Audubon  Society,  the 
1,000  Friends  of  Oregon  the  National  Forest 
Produtts  Association,  the  Society  ot  American 
Foresters  and  the  Sierra  Club 

Organi.zations  suppct'.ing  tfie  retorestation 
measure  include  the  Oregon  Forest  Industries 
Council,  the  Wilderness  Society  and  the 
Northwest  Retorestation  Contractors  Associa 
tion 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  |0<n  us 
in  support  ot  these  bills  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  contact  my  office  tor  the  full  list  ol  interest 
groups  which  hiave  endorsed  these  measures, 
as  well  as  copies  ot  any  of  the  supporting  ma- 
terials mentioned  in  my  remarks 


THE    INTRODLCrioN     OF     A    JOINT 
RESOLUTION    REGARDING   RURAL 

SMALL  Bl'SINKSS  WEEK 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OK  ^•E.sNHVLv.^^{A 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  .5.  1991 

Mr  McDADE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing a  jOint  resolution  to  horwr  Ameri- 
ca's rural  small  txismesses  As  I  stated  when 
this  measure  was  first  proposed  last  spring, 
these  firms  are  emerging  as  tfie  lifeblood  ol 
our  rural  communities  and  tfieir  importance,  as 
well  as  Ifieir  nagging  problems,  need  to  be 
recognized  by  ttie  Congress  and  citizens  ol 
the  United  States 

Dunng  the  1980s,  urban  areas  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  enioyed  robust  economic  growtti 
Much  of  the  credit  lor  this  activity  accrues  to 
the  small  entrepreneur  in  tfiese  metropolitan 
areas  These  overachievers  were  responsible 
for  roughly  92  percent  of  tfie  over  10  million 
small  txisiness  jObs  created  during  tf>e  dec- 
ade These  lObs  helped  to  lift  the  American 
economy  from  the  stagflation  recession  days 
of  the  late  i9^0s  and  today  remain  pivotal  m 
tfie  continuation  ol  the  longest  (peacetime  ex- 
pansion in  our  country's  history  Today.  6  ol 
every  10  US  workers  are  employed  in  a 
small  firm  and  nearly  40  percent  ol  our  gross 
national  product  is  generated  by  Ifiem. 

The  vital  role  ttiese  concerns  play  in  main- 
taining the  health  of  ttie  American  economy  is 
now  being  emulated  internationally  The  fall  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  m  Eastern  Europe  and  the  ini- 
tial pJodding  steps  toward  a  mixed  economy  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  spurred  demand  on  be- 
fiatf  of  the  peoples  of  these  nations  to  own 
and  operate  small  businesses  The  leaders  of 
these  countries,  recognizing  the  catalytic  inv 
pact  tfiese  firms  can  fiave  in  producing  eco- 
nomic growth,  have  acceded  to  these  de- 
mands Again,  ttie  world  responds  to  concepts 
and  practK:*'s  tiegun  in  America 

It  IS  unforluruile,  therefore,  thai  ttie  United 
States  'tseil  :k)es  not  rrxjre  aggressively  apply 
the  lessons  'earned  from  tfie  success  of  small 
urtan  U  S  txisinesses  and  afiply  this  Kncjwi 
edge  to  rural  areas  Dunng  ttie  1980s,  while 
the  rest  o(  the  country  basked  in  economic 
prosperity  over  halt  ol  all  rural  counties  saw 
their  unemployment  rates  skyrocket  to  over  1Q 
rmment  And.  whereas  small  businesses  k>- 
ZZ'/y*     >  iTietropditan  areas  create<J  just  Over 


9  b  Tuilion  new  |obs  m  that  10-year  period. 
nonmetropoiitan  areas  generated  only 
816,000— this  despite  the  tact  that  over  24 
percent  ol  all  U  S  citizens  live  and  work  m 
such  tocations  it  rural  Ameri&a  is  to  survive 
given  ttie  cfianging  character  of  tfie  farm 
economy,  more  effort  and  determination  is 
going  to  fiave  to  be  expanded  by  all  parties 
concerned — Federal.  Slate,  and  kxal  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  rural  citizens  It  is  to  help 
begin  this  process  that  I  otter  this  measure 

By  focusing  the  Nation's  attention  on  rural 
small  businesses  for  a  week  late  this  summer. 
I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  take  special  note 
of  their  importance  to  the  overall  fiealth  and 
prosperity  ol  tfie  United  States  I  urge  my  co^ 
leagues  to  )omi  me  m  this  tribute. 


tiard  worV  tiard  living,  and  fiard  heads.  Both 
men  taugfit  tt>eir  chikjren  commitment,  dedica- 
tion.  and  k)ve  of  God  and  larmly 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
now  in  congratulating  Frank  S  Guerra  on  his 
receipt  of  tfie  California  walnut  industry's  1990 
Distinguisfied  Service  Award  Frank  is  a  man 
wtio  continued  to  exhibit  incredible  intelligence 
and  ctiaracter  He  is  a  vital  asset  to  his  com- 
munity and  ttie  walnut  industry 


FRANK  S.  Grh;HK.^  OUTSTANDING 
CrriLEN  AND  WALNUT  INDUSTRY 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD 
WINNER 

HON.  LEON  L  PANETT.^ 

UK  CALUOk.NiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  PANETTA  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  agricultural  pro- 
ducer. Mr  Frank  S  Guerra.  on  his  February  7. 
1991.  receipt  of  the  California  walnut  indus- 
try's 1990  Distinguished  Service  Awarrl 

Both  the  California  Walnut  Commission  and 
ttie  Walnut  Marketing  Board  have  selected 
Frank  to  receive  this  award  because  of  his  un- 
matched achievements  and  contributions  to 
the  community  and  to  the  California  walnut  in- 
dustry His  many  years  ot  service  have  cre- 
ated a  legacy  that  will  be  tiard  to  match  lor 
others  in  this  industry  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  deserving  tor  this  award  than  Frank 

Frank  moved  to  Hollister  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district,  in  I9i8  and  celebrates 
his  90th  tMrttxlay  this  year  He  has  long  been 
an  active  and  important  memtier  of  our  com- 
munity Since  founding  the  Guerra  Nut  Stiell- 
ing  Co.  in  1948,  Frank  has  been  responsible 
for  a  numtier  ot  important  innovations  in  wal- 
nut processing,  quality  control,  and  marketing. 
In  addition.  Frank  tias  been  instrumental  in  erv 
coixaging  and  supporting  ttie  participation  of 
ottiers  m  production  research  and  in  maintain- 
ing superior  quality  standards  Knowing  ttie 
tierce  competition  ol  ttie  industry  i  admire 
Frank  even  more  lor  putting  quality  and  ethics 
before  profit 

Members  ol  the  California  walnut  industry 
have  overwtielmingly  supported  the  selection 
ol  Frank  for  this  tionor  It  is  a  pleasure  to  rec- 
ognize and  acknowledge  his  many  years  ot 
service  and  commitment  to  California  agrn 
cutture,  his  community,  and  to  the  California 
walnut  industry  Throughout  his  career,  Frank 
tias  demonstrated  exemplary  personal  and 
professional  dedication  at  tiome.  m  his  work, 
and  in  every  instance  which  called  lor  his  as- 
sistance As  a  result,  his  rece.pt  ol  the  Distin- 
guistied  Servce  Award  comes  as  no  surpyise 
to  his  lamily,  friends,  and  colleagues 

Paying  tritxrte  to  Frank  is  a  particular  pleas- 
ure lor  me  tiecause  he  was  a  triend  ol  my  ta- 
ttler Both  drew  ttieir  heritage  Irom  the  same 
par\   ol    Italy — Calabria — a    region   Known   for 


URGING  rKK.SIDENT  HUGH 
DESMOND  HOYTE  TO  HOLD  FREE 
AND  FAIR  ELECTIONS  IN  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  GUYANA 

HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLLMS 

OF  CALIKOK.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1991 

Mr  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
focus  the  attention  ot  this  body  on  a  trouble- 
some Situation  in  ttie  Republic  ol  Guyana  The 
constitution  ot  ttiat  nation  calls  lor  tree  and  fair 
elections  to  tie  tieW  on  May  2.  1991  It  tias 
come  to  my  attention,  however,  that  ttie  Presi- 
dent ol  Guyana.  Hugh  Desmond  Hoyte,  has 
argued  that  his  government  needs  at  least  6 
months  to  implement  election  relorms.  includ- 
ing tiouseto-tiouse  voter  registration  There- 
lore,  ttie  election  will  not  be  hekj  until  some 
unspecified  future  d<;:te 

The  decision  by  President  Hoyte  to  post- 
pone ttie  election  has  spiarked  a  flurry  of  de- 
bate within  the  borders  ol  Guyana  Members 
of  ttie  oiiposition  parties,  grouped  under  the 
Patriotic  Coalition  tor  Democracy  say  institut- 
ing ttie  election  reforms  stiould  take  no  more 
ttian  a  tew  weeks,  giving  the  Government 
plenty  ot  time  to  organize  and  tiok)  the  elec- 
tion by  May  2  Hoyte's  opponents  point  out 
that  ttie  country  of  Nicaragua  with  3  6  million 
people,  used  special  registration  centers  to 
complete  the  process  in  5  days  over  a  5-week 
pienod  They  suggest  ttiat  Guyana,  with  a  pop- 
ulation ol  about  750.000  people.  stiouW  be 
at)le  to  complete  ttie  task  in  less  time  with 
international  support 

President  Hoyte  has  been  m  office  since 
1985.  txrt  the  party  that  he  represents,  ttie 
Peoples  National  Congress,  has  controlled 
the  country  since  rt  gained  independence  from 
Great  Britain  m  1964  Many  observers  tiad 
tioped  the  May  2  election  woukl  be  ttie  first 
tree  tvallot  alter  26  years  of  systematic  rule  by 
the  PNC 

In  its  annual  report,  ttie  Guyana  Human 
Rights  Association,  slated  thai  trie  slight  im- 
provement in  human  rights  during  Hoyles  first 
4  years  in  office  witnessed  a  stiarp  reversal  m 
1989  Ttie  report  noted  ttiat,  until  last  year,  the 
■'en(oyment  ol  rights  rested  heavily  on  Govern- 
men'i  toierence.  since  no  steps  tiad  been 
taken  to  ensure  greater  institutional  protec- 
tion "  Ttie  GHRA  report  cited  widespread  po- 
lice brutality,  including  torture,  rape  and  mur- 
der 

In  view  of  ttie  Hoyte  government's  apparent 
lack  ol  enthusiasm  for  providing  institutional 
safeguards  lor  Guyanese  citizens,  his  critics 
question  tfie  commitment  ol  ttie  Government 
to  nsk  tosing  power  in  constitutionally  man- 
dated elections    The   opposition   believes  ttie 
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Government  pilans  to  stall  ttie  elections  until 
August  in  the  tiopes  that  e  (pected  Inter- 
natKxial  Monetary  Fund  credit'  will  boost  ttie 
country's  economy  and  great  ^  impirove  ttie 
ctiances  of  reelection  for  ttie  PNC. 

Guyana's  prospects  for  holding  long-over- 
due tree  elections  by  May  appear  dim  at  best, 
with  tfie  PNC  enjoying  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
congress,  the  oppoiition  is  powerless  to  pre- 
vent Hoyte  from  passing  a  measure  by  a  sim- 
ple majority,  or,  for  t  lat  nriatter,  amending  ttie 
constrtutKxi,  to  legally  change  ttie  election 
deadline  and  prolong  his  administration. 

Mr  Spieaker,  at  this  time,  I  am  calling  for 
immediate  free  and  fair  elections  in  the  coun- 
try of  Guyana  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  urging  the  Hoyte  administration  to 
adtiere  to  its  own  constitution  and  allow  the 
democratic  process  to  rule 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARDIANSHIP 
RIGHTS  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  mandating  national  safe- 
guards for  ekJerty  and  infirm  Amencans  facing 
or  under  guardianship.  The  bill,  ttie  National 
Guardianship  Rights  Act,  is  designed  to  com- 
bat widespread  abuse  and  neglect  uncovered 
in  the  Nation's  system  of  guardianship.  You 
may  recall  this  bill  is  a  response  to  abuses  in 
the  guardianship  system  uncovered  by  my 
former  colleague,  ttie  late  Claude  Pepper.  I 
am  pleased  to  carry  on  his  work  in  this  impor- 
tant area  and  to  join  another  pioneer,  my  good 
tnend  and  colleague  Senator  John  Glenn  ol 
Ohio,  who  IS  sponsoring  companion  legislation 
in  the  other  body 

This  legislation  is  truly  a  civil  rights  meas- 
ure It  woukj  put  an  end  to  the  widespread  ab- 
rogation of  rights  ot  our  Nation's  most  vulner- 
able elderty  which  our  guardianship  system 
today  sadly  permits  The  current  system  is 
nothing  less  ttian  a  national  disgrace.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  State  and  local  guardianship  sys- 
tems have  become  sleepiing  watctidogs  of  per- 
sonal liberty  to  ttie  point  where  even  a  con- 
victed felon  is  guaranteed  more  nghts  in  many 
areas  than  innocent  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans  wfx)  are  the  subjects  of  guardian- 
ship proceedings  Because  the  imposition  of  a 
guardianship  is  so  onerous — one  loses  the 
ngtit  to  vote,  own  property,  marry,  make  medi- 
cal decisions,  and  other  basic  nghts — ttiere 
must  be  strong  national  safeguards  against 
unnecessary  and  unduly  restrictive 
guardianships.  Ttiere  are  over  500.000  Ameri- 
cans under  guardianship  today. 

An  investigation  and  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long-term 
Care  as  well  as  an  intensive  investigation  by 
the  Associated  Press  exposed  guardianship 
as  a  system  designed  to  protect  the  elderfy 
and  infirm  which  had  become  in  too  many 
cases  an  avenue  for  atxise  Our  work  re- 
vealed the  desperate  need  lor  major  reforms 
to  the  system  of  guardianship.  This  bill,  which 
builds  upon  the  best  of  practices  througtiout 
the  States  and  localities,  is  the  culmination  of 
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long  aims  to  restore  guardianship  to  a  system 
whk;h  does  indeed  serve  to  pirotect  our  Na- 
tion's most  vulnerable. 

Injustices  like  ttiat  suffered  by  a  91 -year-old 
retired  General  Motors  executive  are  ttie  tar- 
get of  this  bill.  He  was  placed  under  a  guard- 
ianship and  stnpped  of  all  nghts  and  posses- 
sions with  no  tieanng  and  based  only  ry\  the 
testimony  of  one  person,  a  speech  therapist. 
Alttiough  found  by  an  independent  psychiatnst 
to  tiave  a  "fine  and  active  mind."  tie  was  un- 
able to  contest  ttie  guardianship  and  died 
wrttiout  any  nghts. 

The  National  Guardianship  Rights  Act  would 
require  that  all  Amencans  facing  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  guardianship  receive  adequate  notice 
of  impending  guardianship  proceedings;  be 
represented  by  trained  attorneys  and  tiave 
counsel  provided  if  ttiey  cannot  afford  one;  be 
afforded  an  examination  by  an  independent 
professional  team  before  any  guardianship 
may  be  imposed;  have  ttie  right  to  a  jury  trial; 
and  have  ttie  right  to  prompt  appeal  of  ttie  de- 
cision or  choice  of  guardian.  Ttie  bill  requires 
that  all  guardians  be  of  competent  character; 
receive  thorough  training;  provide  at  least  an- 
nual reports  on  ttie  financial  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  incapacitated  person;  and  be  suth 
ject  to  annual  review  and  automatic  removal 
by  ttie  courts.  The  U.S.  Attorney  General 
woukJ  be  charged  with  enforcing  this  civil 
rights  legislation  and  is  authorized  to  withtiold 
Federal  moneys  from  States  found  not  to  be 
in  compliance  with  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Guardianship 
Rights  Act  of  1991  was  developed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  our  Nation's  top  legal  experts.  Ttie 
American  Bar  Assoaalion,  ttie  National  Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center,  ttie  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union,  and  many  ottier  organizations 
and  individuals  provided  excellent  assistance 
when  this  bill  was  first  crafted.  It  is  my  great 
tiope  that  we  can  tiave  the  coopieration  and 
efforts  of  these  and  ottier  groups  and  individ- 
uals this  year.  It  is  my  intent  to  hold  further 
tieanngs  before  my  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long-term  Care  ol  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  on  this  important  matter. 
It  IS  my  hope  that  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committees  will  also  convene  heanngs 
on  this  legislation  and  will  report  it  out  favor- 
ably as  early  as  possitile  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
Senator  Glenn  and  myself  in  supiporting  this 
timely  and  greatly  needed  civil  nghts  legisla- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FRANKFORT 
LIONS  CLUB  ON  ITS  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  SANGMEISTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr.  SANGMEISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  v^th 
great  pnde  that  I  nse  today  to  honor  an  impor- 
tant milestone  of  an  equally  important  service 
organization  in  my  district,  ttie  Frankfort  Lions 
Club. 

On  February  25.  ttie  Frankfort  Lions  Club 
will  mark  its  50th  anniversary  of  fellowship  and 
service  to  ttie  community.  It  is  ttie  oldest  ac- 
tive service  organization  in  the  village. 
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Meeting  in  wtiat  is  now  the  Village  Hall,  iS 
Frankfort  men,  including  my  father.  George  C 
Sangmeister,  founded  the  club  m  i94i.  Each 
of  ttiose  ctiarter  members  firmly  believed  ir 
the  Lions'  motto;  "No  one  ever  stands  so  tali 
as  when  he  stoops  to  help  ttiose  less  fortu- 
nate." Ttie  club  membership  has  now  grown 
to  more  than  90,  including  onginal  members 
Albert  KrusemarV  Jr..  Burt  Breidert.  Arthur 
Bauch  and  Lester  Soucie 

Over  ttiose  50  years  of  its  existence,  the 
Frankfort  Lions  Club  has  fulfilled  its  nxitto 
through  numerous  community  service  projects 
These  projects  include  ttie  village's  first  street 
signs,  installation  of  gas  at  ttie  Frankfort  Pub- 
lic Sctiool,  readying  ttie  grounds  and  cospon- 
sonng  lights  for  Franktort's  Little  League 
sponsonng  a  stielter  at  ttie  village's  public  ten- 
nis courts  and  donating  park  and  gymnastic 
equipment  to  name  just  a  few  The  bons'  initi- 
ation of  ttie  Sauerkraut  Festival  has  pro- 
gressed into  the  Fall  Festival,  a  village-wtde 
celebration  of  Frankfort's  heritage. 

The  club  has  also  helped  pirovide  holiday 
baskets  to  the  needy,  summer  camps  lor  blind 
and  deaf  youths  and  tias  continually  stnved  to 
serve  the  various  needs  of  blind  and  deal 
members  ol  ttie  community. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  congratulate  club  president 
Phil  Budny,  his  fellow  officers  and  each  menv 
ber,  past  and  present,  on  ttieir  50  years  of 
service  to  ttieir  communrty 


HARRIS  COUNTY  MAYORS  AND 
COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORTS PERSIAN  GULF  POLICY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  FIELDS  Mr  Speaker.  It  was  a  pleasure 
lor  me  to  speak  with  many  ol  the  members  of 
the  Harris  County  Mayors'  and  Councils'  Asso- 
ciation by  telephone  on  ttie  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 17  I  had  been  sctieduled  to  address  the 
memtDers  of  ttie  association  in  person,  but  as 
you  may  recall,  events  in  ttie  Persian  Gulf  re- 
quired me,  and  my  colleagues,  to  return  to 
Washington  from  our  congressional  districts 

The  Harris  County  Mayors'  and  Councils' 
Association  is  composed  of  tfie  mayors  and 
city  council  members  of  ttie  28  cities  located 
within  Harns  County,  TX,  Devekipments  in  ttie 
Persian  Gulf  were  clearly  on  ttie  minds  ol  ttie 
135  men  and  women  wtio  attended  the  asso- 
ciation's January  17  meeting 

Based  on  ttie  comments  made,  and  ttie 
questions  asked  of  me.  I  ttiougtit  l  detected 
widespread  supiport  for  the  piolicies  enunciated 
over  the  last  several  weeks  and  monttis  by 
President  Bush,  and  for  the  actions  our  piresi- 
dent  tias  undertaken  to  address  Irao's  inva- 
sion of  KLrtvait. 

Nonetheless,  I  was  surpnsed  to  receive  re- 
cently a  proclamation  in  whch  ttie  Honorable 
Wilson  Arctier,  meniber  of  ttie  Humble  City 
Council,  on  behalf  of  the  Hams  County  May- 
ors' and  Councils'  Association,  offers  our  sup- 
port of  ttie  ettorts  of  ttie  U.S.  military  service 
personnel  and  otter  our  pirayers  for  ttie  men 
and  women  serving  dunng  this  conflict.  Ttie 
proclamation   points   out  that   by   unaninx>us 
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vote  of  the  membership  o(  the  Harris  County 
Mayors'  and  Councils  Association  we  strongly 
support  the  actions  ot  PresiOt'nt  Bush  anti  the 
United  Slates  Congress  relatint^  to  thf  Persian 
Gutt  conflict 

IWr  Speaker  I  simply  want  lo  applaud  [xib- 
liclv  the  merTt)ers  of  the  Harns  County  May 
ors'  and  Councils  Association  lor  taking  Ihis 
urvKiuivcx:^!  stand  m  ■;uwx>r1  ol  those  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  are  currently  serv 
ing  our  Nation  m  Opt^alion  Desert  Storm 
Those  txave  men  and  women  cannot  help  bul 
be  tiearlened  to  know  that  the  vast  majority  ol 
Americans  are  united  m  supporting  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  and  m  praying  lor  the  sale  re- 
turn, as  qutckly  as  possible,  ol  all  our  Armed 
Fofces  personnel  from  the  Persian  Gulf  re- 
gK)n 

I  would  like  to  include  m  the  Record  the  lull 
text  ol  the  associations  proclamation 
PK(><  i.amation 
Whereaa,    ttip    Harris    County    Mayors'    & 
Councils'  A.sauilatlon.  an  Association  whlrh 
represenu  28  cities  In  Hams  County,   held 
their   resrular   meeting   on   January    17.    1991 
The    meellng    was   attended    by    135    people 
which    Included   Mayors.    Council    Memtjem. 
spouses  and  guests,  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Jack  Fields.  Jr  . 
United  Stales  Con^essman  District  8.  a  resi- 
dent of  Humble.  Texas,  delivered  a  message 
via  telephone  from  Washington.  DC,  advising 
our  members  on  the  current  conditions  of 
the  war  effort  In  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 

Whereas,  the  Association  is  vciy  appre- 
ciative of  Congressman  Fields  in  taking  time 
from  his  schedule  during  this  crisis  perUxi  in 
order  to  speak  to  the  membership  and  to  re- 
spond to  their  many  questions;  and 

Whereas,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Harris  County  Mayors'  & 
Councils'  Association  we  strongly  support 
the  actions  of  President  Bush  and  the  United 
States  Congress  relating  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
connict, 

Now.  therefore.  1.  Wilson  Archer,  by  the 
authority  vested  In  me  as  President  of  the 
Harris  County  Mayors'  &  Councils'  Associa 
tlon.  offer  our  aupport  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Stales  military  service  personnel  and 
offer  our  prayers  for  the  men  and  women 
serving  during  this  conflict. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  have  caused  the  official  seal  of  the 
Harris  County  Mayors'  &  Councils'  Associa 
tlon  to  be  affixed  this  18th  day  of  January. 
1991 
Signed:  Wilson  Archer.  President 
.Mtest    A    Lee  Smith    SecretaryTreasurer 


FXTFNSIONS  OF   RFM.\RKS 

an  AmericarvSoviel  dog  sled  race  entitled 
Hope  91  "  Trie  Nome  to  ProvK'leniya  good 
will  mission  ol  1988.  along  with  th«  many 
other  cultural  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  tirovidtxl  th« 
irrpetus  lor  this  historic  sporting  event 

The  inaugural  "Hope  9'"  race—- also  known 
as  the  Alaska  Chukotka  Great  Race— is 
scheduled  to  t>egin  in  Nome.  Alaska,  during 
the  lirsl  week  m  April  i99i  The  900-mile  race 
will  follow  a  trail  from  Nome  to  Teller  to  Wales. 
Alaska,  across  the  Bering  Sea  to  Uelen 
(Whalen).  along  the  coast  ol  the  Soviet  union 
and  ending  in  Anadyr  Race  otticials  Irom  txith 
countries  are  expected  to  extend  atx)ut  fitty  irv 
vitations  to  qualified  dog  mushers  from  dil- 
lerent  countries  This  international  event  is 
being  coc  haired  by  Alaskan  Leo  B  Ras- 
mussen.  President  ol  ttie  Iditarod  Trail  Corrv 
mittee  Inc  ,  and  Soviet  representative  Victor 
Orlav.  Chairman  of  the  Sports  Committee  tor 
ttie  autonomous  Chukotka  Region 

As  you  may  know,  dog  mushing  is  foreign  to 
most  menfibers  of  the  Soviet  society  However, 
through  such  a  unique  race  as  "Hope  9i  "  the 
sport  Ol  dog  sled  racing  will  help  generate 
warmth  and  good  will  between  the  peoples 
and  countries  of  the  Arctic  region  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  his- 
toric international  event  and  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  GOOD  WILL 
DOG  SLED  RACE  BILL.  'HOPE  91 


HON.  DON  YOl  NC. 

OF"  Al.A.SK  ^ 
rN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REHRK.SKNT.\TIVE.S 

Tuesday    February  S.  1991 
Mr   YOUNG  ol  Alaska   Mr   Speaker,  rt  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  legislation  today  support 
ing  the  creation  ar<i  implementation  ol  a  good 
will  dog  sletl  race  in  1 991  involving  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

The  Committee  on  Physical  Culture  and 
Sports  ol  the  Chukotka  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Iditarod  Trail 
Committee  inc  ol  the  United  States  recently 
signed  an  agreement  to  organize  and  promote 
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companion  legislatKm  on  the  Senate  side  He 
IS  a  staunch  supporter  of  AmerK:a's  armed 
services  and  veterans 

Mr  Speaker,  our  men  and  women  partio 
pating  in  Desert  Storm  are  already  nnaking  tre- 
mendous sacnfices  for  our  country  Let's  make 
sure  ttiey  doni  also  tiave  to  sacnfice  a  part  ol 
Iheif  retirement  plans 


THE  DESERT  STORM  FAIRNESS 
ACT 

HON.  TOM  CA-MPBELL 

OF  CALIFOK.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Ml  CAMPBELL  ol  Calilornia  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  we  all  agree  the  men  ar>d  women 
participating  m  Desert  Storm  shoukj  not  suiter 
tax  penalties  lor  their  service  to  the  country  It 
IS  lor  that  reason  that  tcxlay  I  am  introducing 
the  1991  Desert  Storm  Fairness  Act 

The  legislation  would  allow  individuals  who 
are  members  ol  ttie  Armed  Forces  or  Re- 
serves and  are  active  in  Desert  Storm  to  with- 
draw nx)ney  Irom  annuities.  IRA's,  and  other 
retirement  plans  without  having  to  pay  Federal 
tax  penalty  lor  early  wtttxJrawal  Under  current 
law.  those  wtKi  make  early  withdrawals  Irom 
IRA's  or  annuities  must  pay  an  additional  10- 
percenl  Federal  tax  on  that  wittxlrawal  The 
Desert  Storm  Fair^ss  Act  would  allow  Desert 
Slorm  participants  to  make  penalty-free  with- 
drawals up  until  90  days  after  ttieir  service  in 
Desert  Storm  has  ended 

Many  Desert  Storm  participants  are  under- 
going financial  difficulty  as  a  result  ol  their 
service  In  particular,  a  large  number  of  re- 
servists wtx)  have  been  called  to  active  duty 
are  paid  less  money  than  they  made  m  civilian 
lite  Urxler  current  law.  those  reservists  cannot 
withdraw  nx)ney  from  an  IRA  or  annuity  to 
make  up  ttie  diftererKe  and  support  their  fami- 
lies—unless they  are  willing  to  pay  a  1 0-per- 
cent penalty  That  is  not  fair,  arxl  it  is  rx)t  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  iRA  regulations, 
which  allow  for  early  wittxlrawal  m  cases  of 
hardship 

I  am  proud  to  |Oin  the  efforts  of  Idaho  Sen- 
ator  LARRv  Craig,  wtx)  is  today   introducing 


HONORING  MOUNT  SAN  ANTONIO 
COLLEGE,  WALNUT.  CA 


HON.  LSTEBA.N  EDWARD  TORRES 

,  y    LAMI-'    il.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 
Mr  TORRES  Mr  Speaker,  the  month  of 
Fetxuary  1991.  is  National  Community  College 
Month  It  is  a  time  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
many  community  colleges.  ar<l  reflect  upon 
the  vast  changes  and  contritxjtions  which  they 
have  made  to  the  educational  system  of  this 
nation  and  state  in  addition,  I  pay  special  rec- 
ognition to  Mount  San  Antonio  College.  Wal- 
nut. CA.  a  distinguished  college  wtiose  institu- 
tion of  postsecorxlary  education  has  produced 
the  highest  quality  ol  education 

Mr  Speaker  education  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant subiect  to  me  Since  the  lounding  of 
Mount  San  Antonio  College  nearly  50  years 
ago  the  college  has  exploded  both  m  size  and 
stature  The  college  opened  its  doors  m  1946 
with  a  staff  of  32  people  and  600  pioneer  stu- 
dents Today,  the  college  is  home  to  301  cer- 
tificated lull-time  faculty  members  and  25.000 
undergraduate  students  It  serves  38.000  resi- 
dents in  '2  cities  and  4  unincorporated  conv 
munities 

The  college  offers  2-yeaf  degree  programs, 
transfer  education,  career  preparation,  basic 
skills  education,  and  continuing  education  and 
IS  one  ol  the  most  single  compreherwive  col- 
lege districts  amongst  the  Calilorma  Commu- 
nity Colleges  Further.  Mount  San  Antonio  Col- 
lege eojoys  a  special  partnership  with  tfie 
business  community,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment This  has  been  a  tew  ol  its  rnost  impor- 
tant assets  to  the  local  economy  as  the  col- 
lege has  provided  a  window  of  economic  op- 
portunity lor  all 

Mount  San  Antonio  College  tias  also  tjeen 
an  innovative  leader  by  txidging  the  gap  of 
educational  opportunity  t)etween  our  local  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  m  the  area  tl^at  it 
serves  The  college  has  fostered  an  excellent 
quality  ot  instruction  at  all  levels  of  education 
It  additionally  has  been  a  creative  and  vital  re- 
source tor  community  services,  which  irKludes 
cultural  programs,  educational  and  career 
counselir-ig.  and  special  events  lor  the  entire 
family 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  honor  and  pride  that 
I  nsfe  to  recognize  Mount  San  Antonio  College 
in  its  celebration  ol  National  Community  Col- 
lege Month.  February  1991.  in  honor  of  this 
Nation's  educational  system  and  its  role  in  of- 
fering educational  arxl  employment  opportuni- 
ties lor  all  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  )Oin  me  m  extending  best  wishes  and  con- 
gratulations to  Mount  San  Antonio  College  and 
the  community  colleges  ol  our  Natwn 
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TRIBLTE  TO  OTTIS  ANDERSON 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOl!SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1991 

Mr  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  January  27,  1991  a  citizen  of  Orange 
NJ.  was  voted  "Most  Valuable  Player  of 
Superbowl  XXV."  Ottis  Anderson,  No.  24  of 
the  "New  Jersey"  Giants,  dazzled  the  audi- 
ence and  his  colleagues  with  his  performance 
on  the  football  field  He  scored  the  second 
touchdown  in  Superbowl  XXV.  The  okiest  ac- 
tive running  back  in  the  National  Foott)all 
League  proved  once  again  that  age  is  only  a 
number 

Ottis,  krwwn  by  some  as  O.J  Anderson, 
started  his  protessional  career  with  the  St 
Louis  Cardinals  with  a  number  familiar  to  the 
O  J  initials  No  32  The  fanx>us  running  back 
O  J  Simpson  also  wore  the  No.  32  when  he 
played  for  the  Buffalo  Bills  Ottis.  a  Florida  na- 
tive, attended  the  University  ol  Miami  where 
he  was  an  outstanding  player  tor  the  school 
He  was  drafted  into  the  National  Football 
League  and  has  played  professionally  each 
year  since  1979 

In  1986  Ottis  Anderson  joined  the  Giants  In 
1989  he  rushed  for  over  1,000  yards,  helping 
to  lead  the  Giants  to  another  successful  year 
To  date  he  has  rushed  for  a  career  total 
10.200  yards,  including  6  years  of  rushing  for 
over  1 ,000  yards  These  statistics  have  given 
him  the  rank  of  eight  in  all  time  National  Foot- 
ball League  running  backs  It  is  his  mate  abil- 
ity to  cut  and  find  openings  in  the  oppwnents 
line,  wtien  other  running  backs  would  have 
been  stopped  that  has  contnbuted  to  Ottis' 
outstanding  career 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Ottis  Anderson,  one  of  my  constituents, 
who  IS  going  to  t)e  honored  on  Wednesday. 
February  20.  1991  by  the  city  ol  Orange,  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  for  the  outstanding  job 
he  did  in  Superbowl  XXV  He  has  made  the 
citizens  of  Orange,  the  citizens  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  and  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  very  proud 


DEATH  OF  LANCE  CPL 
LUMPKINS 


JAMES 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr  GRADISON  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Manne  LarKe  Cpl  James  Lumpkms  of  New 
RichrTK)nd,  OH,  which  is  located  in  my  distnct, 
and  10  other  Mannes  this  past  Tuesday  has 
txought  home  the  personal  tragedies  of  war 
Corporal  Lumpkins  death  has  forced  us  to  re- 
call the  great  truth  that  freedom  is  not  free  and 
that  the  burden  of  defending  freedom  is  not 
borne  equally.  Otjviously.  there  is  no  way  we 
can  adequately  thank  Corporal  Lumpkins  and 
others  wlx)  make  the  ultimate  sacnfice  m 
order  to  make  the  world  a  better  place. 

Lance  Corporal  Lumpkins  is  not  the  first 
from  New  Richmorxj  to  die  in  the  service  ol 
our  Nation    In  1983.  two  New  Richmond  men 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

were  killed  in  the  terronst  bombing  of  the  Ma- 
rine headquarters  in  Beirut.  The  deaths  of 
these  three  brave  men  hiave  been  a  tremerv 
dous  blow  to  this  small,  deeply  patnotic  corrv 
munity. 

The  outrages  perpetuated  daily  by  Saddam 
Hussein  are  a  reminder  that  the  news  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  going  to  get  worse  before  it 
gets  (setter.  It  is  inevitable  that  more  soldiers 
will  be  called  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  that  more  families  will 
receive  visits  from  defense  personnel.  My 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  the  soldiers  car- 
rying out  their  mission  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with 
bravery  and  determination  and  the  families 
who  await  the  return  of  ttieir  loved  ones. 


A  RALLY  EN  SUPPORT  OF  OUR 
TROOPS 


HON.  GUS  Y.4TR0N 

OF  PEN.N'SYLVA.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  5.  1991 
Mr  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  the  Cap- 
itol over  the  past  few  weeks  most  of  our  en- 
ergy and  attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
war  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Brave  and  coura- 
geous U.S.  soldiers  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  Saddam  Hussein's  forces,  and  I  know 
that  every  one  of  my  colleagues  is  keeping 
our  soldiers  in  their  prayers.  Congress,  a  body 
divided  by  design,  has  cast  aside  its  partisan- 
ship, has  joined  with  the  President,  and  is  fully 
cooperating  to  make  sure  that  the  valiant  US 
soldiers  in  the  gulf  have  everything  they  need 
in  both  material  and  moral  support  to  prevail 
and  triumph  over  Hussein's  brutal  aggression 
More  important  to  the  troops,  perhaps,  is 
the  knowledge  that  Americans  across  our 
great  country  support  them.  Every  day  Ameri- 
cans gather  around  the  flag  to  keep  faith  with 
US  forces.  Americans  are  coming  together  to 
pledge  to  the  troops,  and  to  all  veterans  of 
past  wars,  that  we  will  not  forget  them  for  their 
sacrifices  in  maintaining  and  preserving  the 
democratic  principles  and  respect  for  lit>erty 
that  America  has  come  to  symbolize.  The  cou- 
rageous American  troops  are  putting  their  lives 
on  the  line  to  pxotect  the  freedoms  that  we 
now  enjoy.  They  are  our  common  heroes,  arxl 
we  must  make  sure  they  know  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  selfless  acts  in  de- 
tense  of  our  freedom. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  Saturday.  February  9. 
1991.  the  Combined  Veterans  Council  of 
BerVs  County.  PA.  will  rally  in  Reading  City 
Park  in  support  of  our  troops.  The  Combiried 
Veterans  Council  of  Berks  County  is  com- 
prised of  soldiers  ot  our  most  recent  wars — 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  war  and  the  Vietnam 
war.  These  veterans,  along  with  many  Gold 
Star  Mottiers  and  other  patnotic  Americans, 
are  gathering  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity 
with  the  troops  and  with  President  Bush.  They 
will  also  pay  tribute  to  all  veterans,  past  and 
present,  and  to  show  tfx)se  soldiers  still  miss- 
ing in  action  arxl  their  families  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten. 

I  rise  today  to  commerKi  the  Combined  Vet- 
erans Council  of  Berks  County  for  holding  the 
rally  and  all  those  who  will  attend  this  gather- 
ing of  patnots.  The  bold  and  heroic  sokjiers 
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fighting  for  America  need  to  krK>w  that  they 
have  our  k)ve  and  our  support,  and  that  we 
will  not  forget  them  ir  their  hour  of  need.  The 
Combined  Veterans  Council  of  Berks  County 
IS  sending  that  message  loud  and  clear,  and 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  able  to  share  that 
message  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


THE  PALESTINIAN  PROBLEM 


HON.  NTTA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  199! 

Mrs.  LOWEY  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week.  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Bessmertnykh  is- 
sued a  joint  communique  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  that  created  uncertainty  and  confusion  as 
to  whether  a  new  policy  on  the  gulf  war  was 
emerging — a  policy  that  seemed  to  embrace 
the  concept  of  linkage  between  the  war  with 
Iraq  and  the  Palestinian  problem. 

Those  of  us  who  understand  that  any  link- 
age is  dangerous  and  wrong — and  who  have 
supported  the  administration  in  its  opposition 
to  any  linkage — were  not  surprised  to  see  the 
administration  insisting,  only  hours  later,  that 
the  communique  did  not  represent  a  change  in 
U.S.  policy. 

Efforts  to  equate  Saddam  Hussein's 
unprovoked  aggression  against  a  sovereign 
nation  and  Israel's  capture  of  territory  while 
defending  itself  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
appeasement  of  Iraq's  aggression 

In  the  future,  the  administration  should  corv 
suit  with  Israel  in  advarx>e  of  issuing  state- 
ments on  ttie  Middle  East  pieace  process,  and 
the  administration  and  Congress  shouW  re- 
main firm  in  their  opposition  to  any  linkage  tie- 
Iween  the  gulf  war  and  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OPER- 
ATION DESERT  STORM  CON- 
TRIBUTION ACT 

HON.  FTIANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1991 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  allow  irxJrvtd- 
uals  to  direct  part  or  all  of  their  Federal  irv 
come  tax  refunds  to  Operation  Desert  Storm 

Over  the  past  6  months  we  have  heard  of 
the  costs  that  will  be  incurred  by  the  US 
Government  dunng  Operation  Desert  Shield 
and  Operation  Desert  Storm.  While  I  am  erv 
couragied  to  hear  that  ttie  allied  nations  will  tie 
beanng  thieir  share  of  ttwse  costs,  some  of  ttie 
finanaal  txirden  will  undoubtedly  be  borne  by 
the  United  States.  My  legislation  will  not  only 
grant  taxpaying  Americans  the  opportunity  to 
assist  their  Government  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  but  also  allow  our 
constituents  the  opportunity  to  show  txrth  their 
moral  and  economic  support  for  the  many 
men  and  women  currently  serving  their  coun- 
try in  the  Persian  Gulf 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  cosponsor  this  legislation  that 
will  :illow  their  constituents  to  do  their  pan  lor 
Operation  Desert  Storm 


LKGISLATION  TO  UEi.V  AMKKICA  S 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMPETE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHIUE 

OK  t'ENNSVLVAMA 

IN    ntK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATr.  K.^ 

Tufsday.  F'-hruari^  5    /yfv/ 

Mr  SCHULZE  Mr  Speaker,  currently,  'M- 
overwhelming  maionty  ol  all  U  S  exports  tc 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  accounted  tor  tiy  a 
regrettat)ly  small  handful  ol  U  S  corpora 
tions — mostly  large  m  size  While  these  large 
corporations  deserve  praise  for  the  role  the> 
piay  in  mitigating  ttie  errormous  U  S  trade  del 
icit.  we  must  encourage  Americas  entre- 
preneurial small-  to  mediunvsized  firms  to  pur 
sue  and  seize  overseas  sales  opportunities 
as  well 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  stimti 
late  smaller  American  businesses  to  enter  for 
etgn  markets  by  granting  sutKhapler  S  cor 
porations  the  right  to  setup  foreign  sales  cor 
porations  A  foreign  sales  corporation  [FSC;  is 
a  mechanism  tt\at  Congress  created  m  order 
to  provide  a  tax  benet.t  to  s[xi(  e«t:K)ris    Mhik' 
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not  being  in  violation  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  IGATT]    This  would 
make  this  valuable  incentive  available  to  what 
in  the  future  could  be  our  most  competitive  ex 
porters 

(  am  firmly  convinced  ttiat  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  enhancing  our  atxlity  to  export 
arx!  compete  in  world  markets,  everything 
(Kissit)le  must  be  done  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
smaller  American  txisinesses  into  these  lucra 
tive  markets  Granting  sutxhapter  S  corpora 
tions  the  right  to  set  up  FSC's  clearly  would 
help  further  this  goal 

We  must  recognize  that  our  nimble,  mnova 
I've  and  energetic  small  businessmen  and 
women  can  and  want  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  '.he  exports  side  of  the  trade 
equation  by  exploiting  overseas  sales  opportu 
nities  But  first,  we  must  do  our  share  by  pro- 
viding these  entrepreneurs  with  the  tools  es 
sential  to  penetrating  fiercely  competitive  glotv 
d\  marVets  In  short,  we  m  Congress  must  give 
them  a  fighting  chance 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  Americas 
small  Liusinesses  com^xMe  ti>  cos(X)nsonnq 
this  legislation. 

\ 


February  5,  1991 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OK  CiM.IKOKNl,^ 

:n  thk  Hor.sE  (if  reprksent.^tivks 
Tut'sda^'.  Fi'bruary  5.  1991 

Mr  TORRES  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  unavoK^- 
ably  absent  on  offiaal  business  during  rollcall 
votes  No  11  ttvough  No  1 7  on  Wednesday. 
January  23.  and  Tuesday.  January  29.  1991 
Had  I  been  present  on  ttie  House  floor  I  would 
have  cast  my  votes  as  follows 

Rollcall  No  11— "Yea"  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  41,  to  corxtemn  the  Iraqi  at- 
tack on  Israel 

Rollcall  No  '2— "Yea"  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  48.  to  condemn  tl^  Iraqi  treat- 
ment of  allied  p"soners 

Rollcall  No  13— "Yea"  on  House  Resolution 
4    the  IRS  extension  for  Persian  Gulf  troops 

Rollcall  No  14— "Yea"  on  House  Resolution 
3,  veterans'  compensation  amendments 

Rollcall  No  15 — "Yea"  on  House  Concur- 
•^ent  Resolution  40,  condemning  the  Soviet 
use  of  force  m  the  Baltic  States 

Rollcall  No  16 — "Yea"  on  House  Resolution 
'1^6    Agent  Orange  Act 

Rollcall  No  '  /—"Yea"  on  House  Resolution 
i,bb.  SokJiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act 
amendments 
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